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Congressional  Uecortl 

if/^!tiS^        PROCEEDINGS   AND  DEBATES   OF  THE   9  I '^  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


SENATE— Tuesday,  October  21,  1969 


Tlie  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  of  all  the  earth,  we  thank  Tliee 
for  the  beauty  of  life  about  us,  for  the 
symphony  of  sound  and  color  in  the 
world  of  natiure.  And  we  thank  Thee  for 
the  world  within,  deep  and  mysterious, 
which  Thou  hast  made  for  Thy  spirit. 
Keep  our  inner  being  so  in  harmony 
with  the  outward  beauty,  that  the  in- 
visible and  the  visible  world  may  be  one 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  spirit.  With  the 
passing  of  each  day  may  we  grow  both 
in  personal  piety  and  in  social  righteous- 
ness. Give  us  wisdom  to  remove  every 
discord  between  man  and  man,  and  all 
that  blemishes  the  landscape  of  human 
existence.  Make  us  strong  to  help  others, 
banish  poverty,  eliminate  injustice,  and 
set  up  Thy  kingdom  of  peace  and  good 
will  among  men.  Be  with  those  who 
serve  in  this  place  that  America  may  lead 
in  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good  and 
true. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  concent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, October  20,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  commimicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
October  17,  1969,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  265.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  (Gio- 
vanni) Denaro; 

S.  620.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Vigil: 

S.  1110.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlckolas 
George  Pollzos; 

S.  1836.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Seed 
Act  (53  Stat.  1275),  as  amended; 

S.  2564.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  fixing  the 
boundary  of  Everglades  National  Park,  Fla., 
and  authorizing  the  acquisition  of  land 
therein,  in  order  to  authorize  an  additional 
amount  for  the  acquisition  of  certain  lands 
for  such  park;  and 

S.J.  Res.  150.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning October  12, 1969,  and  ending  October  18, 
1969,  as  "National  Industrial  Hygiene  Week." 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  ncwninatlons, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  74.  An  act  to  place  in  trust  status  certain 
lands  on  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Indian 
Reservation  In  North  and  South  Dakota; 

S.  775.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  shall  hold  certain  land  in  trust  for 
the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Port  Ber- 
thold  Reservation,  North  Dakota;  and 

S.  921.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  is  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  73.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  authorize  the  sale  and  exchange  of 
isolated  tracts  of  tribal  land  on  the  Rosebud 
Sioux  Indian  Reservation,  South  Dakota; 
and 

S.  210.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the  Pueblo 
of  Laguna. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.B.  4293.  An  act  to  provide  for  continu- 
ation of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports; 

H.B.  9163.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  certain  real  property  In  the  Chlckamauga 
and  Chattanooga  National  Military  Park, 
Ga.,  under  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949; 

H.R.  13767.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  Fort  Donelson  Na- 
tional Battlefield  In  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  14030.  An  act  to  amend  section  358a 
(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  to  extend  the  authority 
to  transfer  peanut  acreage  allotments. 


as  amended,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated : 

H.R.  4293.  An  act  to  provide  for  continua- 
tion of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  9163.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  certain  real  property  in  the  Chlckamauga 
and  Chattanooga  National  Military  Park,  Ga., 
under  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949;  and 

H.R.  13767.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  Port  Donelson  National 
Battlefield  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  14030.  An  act  to  amend  section  358a 
(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  to  extend  the  authority  to 
transfer  peanut  acreage  allotments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


SNRO 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  beirig  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


iLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  11039)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612), 
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pro  tempore.  With 
nominations  are  con 
med. 
.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


At  present  there  are  approximately 
115,000  former  prisoners  of  war  in  the 
United  States,  not  including  those  who 
are  now  imprisoned  by  North  Vietnam. 
As  a  result  of  the  harsh  and  often  in- 
humane treatment  these  men  have  re- 
ceived, many  of  them  suffer  with  physi- 
cal and  psychiatric  disturbances  which 
will  be  with  them  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  The  committee  believes  that  be- 
cause of  the  sacrifices  these  veterans 
have  made  for  our  country,  they  should 
that  the  President  not  have  the  buiden  of  proving  the  serv- 
of  the  conflrma-     ice  connection  for  their  disabilities. 

The  second  bill  which  the  committee 
urges  the  Senate  to  adopt  is  H.R.  693. 
This  bill,  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
would  eliminate  the  requirement  that  a 
veteran  who  is  in  receipt  of  a  Veterans' 
Administration  pension  sign  a  pauper's 
oath  as  a  prerequisite  to  receiving  hos- 
pital care  for  non-service-connected  dis- 
abilities. This  requirement  that  a  vet- 
eran sign  this  onerous  and  degrading 
oath  of  poverty  is  a  disgrace  which  has 
been  allowed  to  exist  for  much  too  long 
a  time.  H.R.  693  is  a  positive  step  toward 
removing  this  stain  from  our  veterans' 
laws.  With  the  adoption  of  H.R.  693,  ap- 
proximately  194.869  veterans  would  be 


pro  tempore.  With 
so  ordered. 


-r    -     Mr.    President,    I  ,  ,      .       .  .     ^i. 

consent  that  the  Senate    exempted  from  having  to  swear  to  this 
consideration  of  measures     oath  in  order  to  obtain  hospital  and  out- 
patient care. 

A  third  bill  which  the  committee  rec- 
ommends to  the  Senate  is  H.R.  2768.  This 
bill  would  authorize  community  nursing 
home  care  for  an  unlimited  period  of 
time  for  those  veterans  hospitalized  with 
service-connected  disabilities.  At  present 
such  veterans  may  stay  in  a  community 
nursing  home  for  only  6  months.  Per- 
mission for  a  veteran  to  remain  in  a 
nursing  home  for  longer  than  6  months 
rests  in  the  sole  discretion  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  H.R.  2768  greatly 
expands  the  veterans  community  nurs- 
ing home  program  which  has  proved  to 
be  so  successful  in  the  past. 

The  fourth  bill  favorably  reported  by 
the  committee  is  H.R.  3130,  which  per- 
mits   the   Veterans'    Administration   to 
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whether  or  not  the  care  is  needed  for 
that  particular  disability.  This  relieves 
the  veteran  of  the  burden  of  showing 
that  he  is  seeking  care  for  the  disability 
known  to  be  service  connected,  a  medical 
question  that  is  often  disputable,  and 
time  consuming  in  determination.  This 
present  limitation  on  medical  care  to  the 
precise  disability  that  was  incurred  in 
service  is  unwarranted,  and  should  be 
dropped,  as  this  bill  provides. 

Fifth,  the  committee  considered  and 
favorably  recommends  H.R.  9334.  to 
improve  the  care  and  treatment  of  vet- 
erans in  State  veterans  homes.  It  raises 
the  Federal  payment  per  diem  for  each 
veteran  from  $3.50  to  $7.50,  and  author- 
izes $5  million  matching  funds  each  year 
for  10  years,  for  remodeling  or  altering 
State  home  facilities.  This  bill  will  per- 
mit the  renovation  of  many  State  veter- 
ans homes  which  desperately  need  it. 

The  final  bill  the  committee  recom- 
mends. H.R.  9634.  authorizes  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  enter  into  sharing 
arrangements  with  other  hospitals  so 
vital  medical  resources  can  be  used 
where   needed.   More  flexibility   in   the 


administration  of  personnel  will  permit 
the  best  use  of  interns,  residents,  and 
nurses  within  an  area,  rather  than  just 
for  the  particular  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital. 

These  bills  are  a  great  tribute  to  hard 
work  and  leadership  the  new  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
Senator  Cranston.  It  is  an  honor  for  a 
new  Senator  to  be  chairman  of  any  sub- 
committee in  the  Senate,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Senator  from  California,  we  can 
thank  him  for  the  speed  with  which  he 
mastered  the  subject  matter  of  these 
bills  and  the  complicated  business  of 
medical  care  and  treatment  for  veterans. 

The  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee worked  diligently  and  thoroughly. 
The  reports  attest  to  the  detailed  con- 
sideration given  all  six  of  these  bills. 

I  urge  their  prompt  enactment  by  the 
Senate.  They  will  mean  better,  and  more 
efficient  health  care  for  the  Nation's 
veterans.  I  submit  that  these  bills  are  a 
proper  tribute  to  our  veterans  from  a 
grateful  nation. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  1279.  H.R.  693.  H.R.  2768, 
H.R.  3130,  H.R.  9334,  and  H.R.  9634.  As 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee.  I  -eported  these  bills 
from  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  on  October  17,  1969,  under 
authority  of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
October  16.  1969,  with  committee  amend- 
ments in  four  of  them.  I  commend  all  of 
these  bills  to  the  Senate. 

One  of  these  bills,  H.R.  9634,  contains 
minor  administrative  amendments  to 
authorities  governing  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  and  medical  care 
program.  This  bill  is  explained  in  the 
committee  report  as  follows: 

Explanation  of  H.R.  9634 

Sections  1,  2.  and  3  Incorporate  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  2623  to  amend  38  U.S.C.  §  4114. 
to  provide  greater  flexibility  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  and  medical  care 
program.  The  modifications  these  sections 
make  would  generally  provide  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  with  greater  ad- 
ministrative discretion  in  the  appointment 
of  nurses,  particularly  in  recruiting  career 
nurses:  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  In- 
ternship and  residency  program  by  author- 
izing agreements  for  the  central  administra- 
tion of  the  administrative  and  personnel  as- 
pects of  the  programs  of  those  interns  and 
residents  serving  part  time  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  and  part  time  in 
other  non-Federal  hospitals;  and  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  dentists  of  high  academic  and 
research  standing  on  a  temporary  full-time 
or  part-time  basis. 

More  specific  explanations  of  these  three 
sections  follow: 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
amendment  of  section  4114(a)  (3)  (A)  of  title 
38,  TJnlted  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  tem- 
porary full-time  appointment,  for  a  p'^rlod 
not  to  exceed  1  year,  of  persons  who  have 
completed  a  full  course  of  nursing  in  a  rec- 
ognized school  of  nursing  and  are  awaiting 
registration. 

Nursing  school  graduates  who  are  await- 
ing registration  in  a  State  are  recrviited  for 
the  purpose  of  ultimate  career  appointment 
as  nurser.  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
following  such  registration.  The  ability  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  offer  employ- 
ment to  them  immediately  upon  graduation 
provides  an  Invaluable  source  for  recruiting 
career  nurses.  While  most  of  these  employees 
are  registered  and  converted  to  career  nurse 
appointments  within  90  days  of  their  employ- 
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ment,  circumstances  are  such  that  this  Is 
not  always  possible.  This  can  result  from 
such  reasons  as  State  delay  In  processing 
registration  applications,  examination  sched- 
uling practices,  and  the  Inability  of  a  can- 
didate (e.g.,  Illness)  to  be  available  on  the 
scheduled  date  of  an  examination.  In  these 
situations,  It  Is  necessary  that  these  em- 
ployees be  kept  in  an  employment  status  If 
-they  are  to  be  retained  until  they  can  be- 
come career  nurses. 

This  legislative  change  would  be  of  further 
assistance  in  meeting  nursing  needs  of  the 
medical  program 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
4114(b)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  to  enter  Into 
agreements  for  the  central  administration 
of  Interns  and  residency  training  and  would 
allow  him  to  expend  appropriated  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  to  the  central  ad- 
ministrative body  the  costs  Involved  for  the 
periods  during  which  the  trainee  serves  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Under  present  Veterans'  AdiMlnlstratlon 
programs,  there  are  three  types  of  residents 
and  Interns:  (1)  those  whose  residency 
program  is  established  and  directed  by  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  and  who 
although  they  may  serve  a  portion  of  their 
residency  In  other  hospitals,  receive  the  en- 
tire amount  of  their  stipends,  fringe  bene- 
fits, and  leave  privileges  under  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration regulations;  (2)  those  whose 
residency  program  Is  established  and  directed 
by  other  than  a  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  but  who  serve  a  portion  of  their 
residency  in  a  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital,  receiving  their  stipends,  fringe 
benefits,  and  leave  privileges  under  Veterans' 
Administration  regulations  only  for  the 
periods  they  are  serving  in  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital;  and  (3)  those  whose 
residency  program  Is  established  and  directed 
jointly  by  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital and  one  or  more  participating  institu- 
tions and  who  serve  on  a  rotating  basis  in 
the  participating  institutions,  receiving  their 
stipends,  fringe  benefits,  and  leave  privileges 
under  Veterans'  Administration  regulations 
only  for  the  periods  they  are  serving  In  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital.  It  Is  In 
the  latter  two  types  that  administrative 
problems  arise. 

The  movement  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion residency  and  internship  programs 
toward  professional  unification  with  the 
programs  of  medical  school  hospitals  con- 
tinues to  Increase.  The  Advisory  Subcom- 
mittee on  Programs  for  Exchange  of  Medi- 
cal Information,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Spe- 
cial Medical  Advisory  Group,  authorized  by 
section  5055  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
recently  passed  the  following  resolution: 

"The  subcommittee  Is  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  geometric  advances  of  medi- 
cal science  are  moving  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  single  hospital  to  provide  all  that  Is 
required  to  produce  the  best  educated  resi- 
dent. Thus,  with  Increasing  frequency,  the 
residency  Is  becoming  an  educational  en- 
deavor shared  by  a  group  of  hospitals.  Each 
participating  hospital  must  be  convinced 
that  the  Individual  resident  "belongs"  to 
all  and  not  just  tc  the  hospital  In  which 
he  Is  physically  present  at  the  moment.  For 
this  reason,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
is  urged  to  do  all  In  Its  power  to  create 
mechanisms  which  will  provide  the  utmost 
flexibility  In  the  scheduling  and  movement 
of  residents  between  VA  hospital  and  non- 
VA  hospital.  There  should  be  no  limitations 
of  movement  based  upon  distinctions  of 
being  on  duty  at  the  VA  hospital  or  away 
from  the  VA  hospital.  Similarly  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  minimize  differences  In 
pay  scales  and  lU  fringe  benefits  among  hos- 
pitals grouped  for  residency  training,  to  as- 
sure a  total  Income  to  the  resident  com- 
mensurate with  his  education  and  provi- 
sion of  valuable  service  as  a  byproduct  of 
blB   training    as    a   resident.   Jt    Is    recom- 


mended, therefore,  that  in  each  VA-hospl- 
tal-non-VA  hospitals)  combination,  local 
VA  hospital  management  be  permitted  the 
utmost  discretion  and  capabnity  to  estab- 
lish pay  rates  and  make  scheduling  ar- 
rangements appropriate  for  the  local  situa- 
tion. This  local  adaptability  win  produce 
many  Individual  variations  In  patterns  of 
operation  throughout  the  Nation,  but  this 
diversity  will  undoubtedly  serve  to  "gradu- 
ate" the  type  of  residents  which  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  the  Nation  need 
critically." 

To  accomplish  Intern  anc"  residency  train- 
ing within  the  concept  now  growing  more 
prevalent,  the  Veterans'  Administration  feels 
that  It  must  more  and  more  resort  to  the 
Integrated  type  of  training  wherein  the 
trainee  will  serve  a  portion  of  his  time  In  a 
Veterans'  Administration  facility  and  may 
receive  training  In  several  other  nongovern- 
mental hospitals.  This  creates  tremendous 
problems  in  that  the  pay,  fringe  benefits,  and 
leave  policies  differ  In  the  various  Institu- 
tions Involved.  Thus,  when  a  trainee  moves 
from  one  Institution  to  another.  It  results  in 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  as  to  his  entitle- 
ment to  fringe  benefits  and  leave.  Moreover, 
It  Involves  different  rates  of  pay  and  there  are 
routine  delays,  particularly  while  serving 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration,  as  would 
be  the  case  in  any  Federal  agency.  In  receiv- 
ing pay  as  a  result  of  pay  administration 
procedures.  This  situation  can  be  remedied 
Insofar  as  the  nongovernmental  hospitals  are 
concerned  and,  in  the  past  few  years,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  been  presented 
with  more  than  20  proposals  for  some  type  of 
accommodation  which  wo-.ild  permit  It  to 
participate  In  an  Intern  or  residency  opera- 
tion administered  from  a  central  point. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  feels,  and 
the  committee  agrees,  that  participation  In  a 
centrally  administered  program  would 
greatly  enhance  Its  ability  to  train  medical 
personnel.  Moreover,  It  would  be  lese  costly 
in  that  Veterans'  Administration  payments 
would  be  limited  to  those  periods  when  the 
trainee  Is  serving  In  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facility  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Is  receiving  his  service. 


The  five  other  bills  are  designed  to  ex- 
pand and  improve  medical  and  hospital 
care  benefits  and  facilities  for  the  treat- 
ment of  seriously  disabled  veterans. 

Two  of  the  House-passed  bills,  H.R. 
2768  and  H.R.  3130,  were  reported  by  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
without  amendment.  These  bills  are  ex- 
plained in  the  committee  reports  as  fol- 
lows: 

Explanation  op  H.R.  2768 
Section  620  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
authorizes  the  placement  in  a  community 
nursing  home  at  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's expense  (generally  for  a  period  of  6 
months) ,  hospitalized  veterans  who  are  no 
longer  in  need  of  hospital  care  and  whose 
primary  requirements  are  for  nursing  care. 
This  bill  would  authorize  such  community 
nursing  home  care  of  unlimited  duration  for 
veterans  hospitalized  for  a  service-connected 
disability.  Service-connected  veterans  are 
admitted  as  a  matter  of  right  for  their 
service-connected  disabilities  to  all  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals.  Veterans  with  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  are  admitted 
on  a  bed-available  basis  If  unable  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenses. 

Placement  In  community  nursing  homes 
under  38  U.S.C.  §  620  has  been  a  factor  In 
bringing  about  the  desired  reduction  of  the 
workload  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  system.  In  the  committee's  view,  the 
bill's  provisions  would  further  reduce  that 
workload  and  also  the  cost  for  medical  care 
for  service-connected  veterans  In  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities.  Cost  of  care  for 
beneficiaries  of  this  bill  now  ranges  as  high 
as  $50  a  day  for  hospital  care  in  contrast  to 


approximately  »19.60  a.  day  for  community 
nursing  care. 

The  committee  Is  also  of  the  view  that  the 
original  Intention  of  section  620,  to  aid  the 
veteran  and  hU  family  In  making  the  tran- 
sition from  a  hospital  to  his  place  In  the 
community,  should  be  expanded  for  veterans 
hospitalized  with  service-connected  disabili- 
ties. Such  a  veteran  should  be  entitled  to  all 
necessary  nursing  home  care  at  Veterans' 
Administration  expense  as  close  as  possible  to 
his  home  community.  Indeed,  the  longer  the 
duration  of  his  stay  In  a  nursing  home,  the 
greater  may  be  the  veteran's  need  for  loca- 
tion m  his  home  community  In  order  to  per- 
mit visits  by  friends  and  relatives  residing 
there.  Unfortunately  the  location  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  operated  nursing  home 
beds  does  not  In  many  cases  permit  a  vet- 
eran to  be  near  his  home  community. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  estimates 
that  approval  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  Increase  the  dally  nursing  care  load  in 
conununlty  nursing  homes  by  approximately 
360  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000  annually. 

As  part  of  Its  consideration  of  H.R.  2768, 
the  committee  also  considered  H.R.  692. 
which  the  subcommittee  had  ordered  re- 
ported to  the  full  committee  without  recom- 
mendation. That  bill,  also  amending  section 
620.  would  permit  community  nursing  home 
confinements  of  9.  rather  than  the  present  6. 
months.  With  the  adoption  of  H.R.  2768  for 
service-connected  veterans,  the  Impact  of 
H.R.  692  would  be  limited  to  veterans  with 
non-service-connected  disabilities.  The  full 
committee  did  not  feel  that  favorable  action 
on  H.R.  692  was  warranted  in  light  of  testi- 
mony from  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  and 
the  Director,  Extended  Care  Service,  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  that  since  estab- 
lishment of  the  community  nursing  home 
program  In  1965  only  302  requests  for  ex- 
tensions beyond  6  months  confinement  were 
made  from  a  patient  population  of  over 
25.000  and  that  92  percent  of  them  had  been 
granted. 

These  officials  also  testified  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  wa«  "not  reluctant" 
to  grant  these  exceptions  and  did  so  "when 
there  is  medical  and  economic  necessity"  or 
"factors  of  humanity"  (hearings,  p.  64). 
However.  VA  regulation  section  6051.1.  which 
limits  extensions  to  "circumstances  of  a 
most  unusual  nature  such  as  when  addi- 
tional time  Is  needed  to  complete  Imminent 
arrangements  for  other  care,"  seems  nar- 
rower than  the  testimony  quoted  above.  In 
the  committee's  view,  these  regulations 
should  be  revised  in  accordance  with  the 
testimony.  When  that  is  done,  the  commit- 
tee believes  that  extensions  will  be  granted 
to  those  non-servlce-coimected  veterans  for 
whom  there  Is  no  other  reasonable  alterna- 
tive to  continuation  of  community  nursing 
home  care  at  Veterans'  Administration  ex- 
pense beyond  6  months. 

Finally,  the  committee  was  concerned  that 
a  blanket  extension  from  6  to  9  months  of 
commimlty  nursing  home  care  for  non- 
service-connected  veterans  might,  by  virtue 
of  budget  Umltatlons,  significantly  reduce 
the  number  of  needy  veterans  who  could  re- 
ceive any  care  in  such  facilities  at  Veterans' 
Administration  expense. 


EXPLANA'nON  OF  HM.   3130 

This  measure  would  make  available  to  any 
war  veteran  who  has  a  permanent  total  dis- 
ability resulting  from  a  service-connected 
condition,  complete  medical  services,  which 
m  effect  means  outpatient  care  for  a  non- 
service-connected  disability. 

Although  outpatient  treatment  for  veter- 
ans Is  generally  restricted  to  service-con- 
nected disabilities  under  38  U.S.C.  §  612,  the 
prehospital  and  posthospltal  care  program 
now  operative  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion medical  system  applies  In  thousands  of 
Instances  to  non-servlce-connected  cases. 
The  "pre"  system  permits  a  workup  prior  to 
admission  to  a  liospltal;   the  '  post "  system 
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authorizes  a  foUowjup  of  the  care  and  treat- 
ment prescribed  Injthe  boepltal. 

The  committee  supports  this  bill  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First.  ,lt  recognizes  the  need  to 
provide  the  fullest;  possible  medical  care  to 
veterans  with  servl  :e-connected  disabilities. 
A  veteran  totally  disabled  by  a  service-con- 
nected condition  sh  Duld  not  be  troubled  with 
the  necessity  of  try  ing  to  prove  in  particular 
cases  that  certain  other  conditions  may  be 
considered  related  to  the  service-connected 
disability.  It  Is  fel;  that  their  service-con- 
nected total  dlsabi:  Ity  status  should  entitle 
them  to  full  medlci.l  care  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  without  need  for  Investiga- 
tion as  to  the  exuct  relationship  between 
their  servlce-connei  ;ted  disability  and  other 
conditions.  Second,  the  elimination  of  the 
need  for  such  Investigation  will  save  the 
Veterans'  Admlnlsti 'atlon  the  often  compli- 
cated and  tlme-coi  Lsumlng  task  of  making 
medical  Judgments  as  to  whether  certain 
conditions  are  relajted  to  or  separate  from 
a  totally  disabling  service-connected  condi- 
tion. Third,  substantial  evidence  exists  to 
indicate  that  the  extension  of  outpatient 
services  to  veterans  such  as  this  group  would 
cause  a  further  decline  In  the  inpatient 
care  program  of  tlie  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  syst<m  and  would  have  an 
over&U  effect  In  redi  icing  cost. 

TLB  Ve^ficans'  Anminlstratlon  estimates, 
however,  that  the  aiactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  cost  approximately  $8  million  the 
first  year.  f 

One  of  the  H^use-passed  bills,  H.R. 
9334,  was  reported  by  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  with  a  very- 
minor  amendment  which  is  explained 
'report.  This  bill  is  ex- 
committee    report    as 
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It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  domicili- 
ary costs  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cilities now  average  $6.63  per  day  in  contrast 
to  $3.60  which  the  Government  pays  to  a 
State  home  for  similar  care;  that  nursing  care 
In  a  State  home  averages  $5  per  day.  while  the 
Veterans'  Administration  figure  on  an  aver- 
age is  $15.60  i>er  day  in  its  own  facilities  and 
for  a  community  nursing  home,  $13.24.  If  the 
proposed  hospital  rate  of  $7.50  Is  enacted  into 
law,  this  will  contrast  with  a  VA  cost  of  $21.63 
a  day  for  psychiatric  hospitals  and  $40.90 
for  care  in  a  general  hospital. 

The  committee  received  testimony  Indicat- 
ing that  many  existing  State  home  facilities 
had  been  constructed  around  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  were  in  desperate  need  of  reno- 
vation. Testimony  also  was  provided  that  art 
least  16  States  presently  have  plans  for  alter- 
ations, expansion,  or  modernization  of  pres- 
ent facilities.  The  matching  Federal  funds 
that  could  be  made  available  under  this  bill 
should  prove  an  su:celeratlng  factor  In  these 
plans.  Thus,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  clear 
need  for  matching  Federal  participation  in 
raising  the  capital  for  making  the  necessary 
renovations. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  estimates 
that  the  first-year  cost  of  the  bill  would  be 
$2,803,000.  This  would  be  increased  by  $2,- 
500,000  in  1971  because  of  the  funds  for 
remodeling  and  alteration  and  another  $2,- 
500,000  in  1972  for  the  same  reason. 

Two  Of  the  bills,  S.  1279  and  H.R.  693, 
were  reported  by  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  with  amendments  of 
some  significance.  These  amendments 
are  fully  explained  in  the  reports  on 
those  bills.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 
for  his  introduction  of  S.  1279  to  assist 
former  prisoners  of  war  In  claims  for 
hospital  and  medical  care  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  The  committee 
amendment  carries  out  the  essential  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  as  introduced  by  Senator 
Montoya. 

S.  1279  and  H.R.  693  are  explained  In 
the  committee  reports  as  follows: 
Explanation  op  S.  1279 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  conunlttee, 
would  establish,  for  the  purposes  of  chapter 
17  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  hospital,  domiciliary,  and  medical  care  for 
veterans,  a  rebuttable  presiunption  that  any 
disability  from  which  a  veteran  of  any  war, 
or  of  service  after  January  31,  1955,  Is  suffer- 
ing is  service  connected  where  any  one  of 
the  following  three  conditions  is  met: 

( 1 )  When  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
not,  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  able 
to  locate  and  examine  any  medical  records 
covering  such  a  veteran's  active  duty  service 
dtu-lng  any  particular  tour  of  duty — that  is. 
where  there  has  been  an  enlistment  and  a 
discharge,  or  a  discharge  and  a  new  enlist- 
ment or  tour  of  duty.  It  is  important  to  note 
in  connection  with  this  category  that  the 
absence  of  records  must  be  total  and  that  it 
is  not  intended  by  the  committee  that  the 
creation  of  this  category  should  open  the 
door  to  claims  that  records  for  particular 
alleged  medical  conditions  are  absent  and 
that  the  presumption  should  thus  obtain. 
Bather,  there  should  be  relatively  little,  if 
any.  dispute  as  to  which  cases  fit  this  cate- 
gory— namely,  those  in  which  the  Veterans' 
Administration  calls  for  the  file  of  a  veteran 
for  a  particular  tour  of  duty  and  no  medical 
records  for  that  tour  of  active  duty  are 
forthcoming.  Although  the  committee  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  extending  the  pre- 
sumption to  cover  cases  in  which  no  medical 
records  were  available  for  any  substantial 
portion  of  service,  this  was  rejected  as  im- 
practicable in  light  of  military  record-keep- 
ing practices.  Since  no  regular  (for  example, 
monthly)  positive  entries  are  required  on  a 


serviceman's  medical  record,  such  a  provision 
would  Inevitably  lead  to  numerous  claims  of 
missing  records  for  particular  illnesses  or  in- 
juries, and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
would  be  required  to  spend  significant  time 
Just  determining  whether  the  biu-den  of 
proof  should  be  shifted. 

(2)  When  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
not  able,  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
to  locate  and  examine  the  medical  record  of 
any  separation  phj'slcal  examination  which 
was  required  to  be  conducted  by  law  or  regu- 
lation in  effect  at  the  time  of  or  shortly  be- 
fore separation  of  the  veteran.  Again,  the  ab- 
sence of  this  key  record  should  be  readily 
ascertainable  and  should  not  serve  to  pro- 
liferate claims  that  the  presumption  be 
raised.  It  is  the  committee's  understanding 
that  separation  physical  examinations  are 
generally  required  for  servicemen  who  have 
served  at  least  30  days  of  active  duty  or  ac- 
tive duty  for  training  imless  they  are  being 
separated  for  immediate  enlistment. 

(3)  When  the  veteran  in  question  was  a 
prisoner  of  war  or  was  forcibly  detained  or 
interned  In  line  of  duty  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  ix>wer.  With  respect  to  claims  by 
former  prisoners  of  war.  It  is  the  committee's 
understanding  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration already  awards  to  them  the  most 
expeditious  treatment  and  medical  exami- 
nations as  well  as  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
on  medical  interpretations.  This  provision  of 
the  bill  would  codify  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
as  a  rebuttable  presumption.  At  the  same 
time,  this  provision  is  not  Intended  In  any 
way  to  alter  or  replace  the  expeditious 
handling  of  such  cases  currently  required  In 
Veterans'    Administration    regulations. 

In  the  case  of  those  veterans  who  were  not 
held  during  a  "period  of  war"  as  defined  in 
38  U.S.C.  101(11)  (such  as  during  the  post- 
Korean  confilct  (after  January  31,  1955)  and 
before  the  Vietnam  era  began  (on  Augtist  5, 
1964) .  the  "line  of  duty"  concept  Is  Intended 
to  exclude  the  same  category  of  cases  which 
would  generally  be  excluded  for  workmen's 
compensation  purposes  when  an  employee  Is 
clearly  on  "a  frolic  of  his  own."  This  would 
include  misconduct  or  disobedience  of  orders 
such  as  being  absent  without  leave  (AWOL) . 
Generally,  servicemen  on  authorized  leave 
would  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  pre- 
sumption if  captured  during  that  period  by 
a  foreign  government  or  power  or  a  force 
purporting  to  act  in  the  name  of  such  gov- 
ernment or  power. 

The  committee  is  aware  of  the  provision  of 
38  U.S.C.  354(b)  that  veterans  of  combat 
with  the  enemy  shall  have  resolved  In  their 
favor  all  reasonable  doubts  with  regard  to 
claims  of  service  connection  of  any  disease 
or  injury.  However,  the  committee  believes 
that  in  cases  in  which  the  unavailability  of 
records,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  virtu- 
ally precludes  a  veteran  from  successfully 
carrying  the  burden  of  proving  service  con- 
nection, the  law  should  affirmatively  relieve 
him  of  that  burden.  Thus,  in  the  three 
enumerated  circumstances,  the  burden  would 
be  shifted  to  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  it  would  have  to  disprove  service 
connection. 

In  introducing  this  bill.  Senator  Montoya. 
its  principal  sponsor,  estimated  that  some- 
what less  than  115,000  former  prisoners  of 
war  (not  Including  those  presently  held  by 
the  North  Vietnamese)  are  now  living  and 
that  many  already  have  disabilities  which  are 
rated  as  service  connected.  He  also  stressed 
at  that  time  and  later  in  testimony  before  the 
committee,  the  very  serious  nutritional  de- 
ficiencies and  psychiatric  disturbances  re- 
sulting from  such  imprisoiunent  which  may 
plague  a  former  prisoner  of  war  for  the  rest 
of  his  lift  and  which  may  many  years  after 
discharge  be  manifested  by  new  symptoms 
difficult  to  prove  as  having  arisen  out  of  serv- 
ice. The  committee  agrees  that,  in  light  of 
the  extensive  sacrifices  many  of  these  men 
have  been  called  upon  to  make  for  their 
country,  they  should  be  relieved  of  the  bur- 
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den  of  proving  servlce-oonnectlon  for  their 
disabilities. 

ThU  statutory  recognition  of  the  special 
medical  problems  of  prisoners  of  war  is  recog- 
nized in  present  law  in  38,  U.S.C.  612(b)  (3) 
which  provides  for  furnishing  of  outpatient 
dental  services  and  treatment  and  related 
dental  appliances  to  former  prisoners  of  war. 
The  presumption  provided  by  the  commit- 
tee amendment  has  been  made  rebuttable 
rather  than  conclusive  so  as  to  preclude  suc- 
cessful claims  of  service  connection  for  disa- 
bilities resulting  from  conditions  clearly  aris- 
ing before  or  after  and  independent  of  serv- 
ice. There  are  a  number  of  precedents  for 
raising  such  presumptions.  For  example,  for 
purposes  of  disability  compensation  under  38 
use.  311,  '-here  is  a  rebuttable  presumption 
of  sound  medical  condition  upon  enrollment 
in  military  service;  and  for  the  same  purposes 
under  sections  312  and  313  certain  diseases — 
Chronic,  tropical,  tuberculosis,  multiple  scle- 
rosis, and  Hansen's  disease — manifesting 
themselves  after  service  under  certain  con- 
ditions are  rebuttably  presumed  to  have  been 
service  conncted  in  their  origins.  By  contrast, 
the  section  amended  by  the  bill,  section  602, 
presently  raises  a  conclusive  presumption  of 
service  connection  for  any  active  psychosis 
developed  within  2  years  of  discharge. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  estimates  the 
total  first-year  cost  of  this  bill  for  the  former 
prisoners  of  war  (not  including  those  pres- 
ently held  as  prisoners  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese or  listed  as  missing  in  action)  as  ap- 
proximately $1,017,000  Including  approxi- 
mately $215,000  m  administrative  costs.  Be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  of  the  number  of 
veterans  who  would  apply  for  the  benefit  of 
the  presumption  under  the  first  two  cate- 
gories, it  is  impracticable  to  make  a  precise 
estimate  of  the  annual  cost  for  those  cate- 
gories. However,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  these  categories  would  entail  substan- 
tial expenditures. 

Explanation  of  H.R.  693 
Section  1  of  the  bill  would  provide  that  a 
veteran  who  is  in  receipt  of  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration pension  would  no  longer  be  re- 
quired to  sign,  under  oath,  a  statement  of 
inability  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of 
hospital  or  domiciliary  care  in  order  to  gain 
admission  to  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital for  a  non-service-connected  disability. 
Presently,  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities  are  admitted  to  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  and  domlclllarles  as  a  ■ 
matter  of  right;  but  non-service-connected 
veterans  must  complete  an  oath  of  inability 
to  defray  necessary  expenses,  which  under  38 
U.S.C.  §  622  is  required  to  be  accepted  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  such  inability.  The  oath  form  which 
non-service-connected  veterans  must  com- 
plete also  Includes  a  number  of  questions 
.  regarding  financial  data. 

Although  under  present  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration practice  veterans  receiving  non- 
service-connected  pensions  need  not  com- 
plete the  financial  data  items,  they  are  still 
required  to  swear  or  affirm  to  the  oath.  The 
committee  believes  that  such  an  oath  is  en- 
tirely superfluous  for  such  pensioners  whose 
financial  need  has  already  been  verified  for 
pension  purposes. 

The  House-passed  bill  premised  the  exemp- 
tion on  an  age  test  (72  years  or  older) .  there- 
by eliminating  a  needs  test  for  care  for  non- 
service-connected  conditions  of  such  vet- 
erans. The  committee's  amendment  to  sub- 
stitute a  pension  test  would  apply  to  con- 
siderably more  veterans  than  the  age  test. 
Based  on  the  number  of  VA  patients  dis- 
charged from  VA  and  non-VA  hospitals  in 
1968.  the  age  test  would  exempt  from  taking 
the  oath  110,056  non-service-connected  vet- 
erans who  were  72  years  or  older.  Based  on 
these  same  figures,  the  amended  section  1 
using  a  pension  test  would  cover  194,869  such 
non-service-connected  veterans  and  would 
fail    to   cover   only    17,232   non-service-con- 


nected veterans  72  years  of  age  and  over  who 
were  not  in  receipt  of  pensions. 

Thus,  the  pension  yardstick  would  apply 
to  84,813  individual  veterans  whose  needl- 
ness  had  clearly  been  established  and  who 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  age  test,  and 
would  extend  coverage  to  approximately  67,- 
581  more  veterans  than  the  House-passed 
provision.  Whereas  the  House-passed  measure 
would  have  an  estimated  first-year  cost  of 
$1,825,000 — since  It  is  expected  that  some 
veterans  72  years  or  older  presently  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  subscribe  to  the  oath  would 
receive  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  or 
domiciliary  care — the  pension  test  adopted  by 
the  committee  would  entail  no  additional 
expenditures. 

The  committee  also  gave  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  form  of  the  oath  and  income 
questions  ...  [on  the)  .  .  .  present  oath 
form  (VA  form  10-P-lO  (Noveniber  1966)). 
As  a  result  of  its  review,  the  committee 
believes  that  Items  36A  through  40  on  page 
2  of  the  form  (regarding  valuation  of  resi- 
dential property,  mortgages  or  other  indebt- 
edness, all  real  and  personal  property,  and 
estimates  of  average  monthly  net  Income 
and  personal  expenditure)  needlessly  invade 
the  privacy  of  the  non-service-connected  vet- 
eran, especially  at  a  time  when  the  reason 
for  his  completing  the  form  is  that  he  is  in 
need  of  medical  assistance. 

In  addition,  the  committee  believes  that 
inquiry  regarding  these  items  is  not  fully 
consistent  with  the  Intent  of  the  section  622 
requirement  that  the  oath  of  inability  to 
defray  necessary  expenses  be  conclusive  on 
that  question  for  admission  to  VA  facilities. 
These  items  would  seem  justifiable  for  one 
of  three  reasons  or  for  a  combination  there- 
of: (1)  to  discourage  the  veteran  from  tak- 
ing the  oath;  (2)  to  render  him  liable  to 
Federal  prosecution  for  false  statement  of  a 
material  fact  (18  U.S.C.  §1001);  or  (3)  to 
assist  the  veteran  in  determining  ability  or 
inability  to  pay.  The  committee  finds  only 
the  third  purpose  to  be  appropriate  in  light 
of  section  622.  Moreover,  recent  studies  of 
persons  taking  similar  oaths  (for  welfare 
purposes)  indicate  that  people  are  just  as 
apt  to  be  truthful  when  taking  the  oath 
without  a  requirement  for  full  income  dis- 
closure as  when  taking  the  oath  followed  by 
full  financial  investigation. 

Consequently,  the  committee  Is  of  the  view 
that  items  36A  through  40  on  the  form 
should  be  deleted  or  prefaced  by  a  statement 
in  large  print  to  the  following  effect: 

"You  need  not  complete  any  or  all  of  the 
following  items  in  order  to  receive  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  or  domiciliary  care. 
These  items  are  set  forth  for  whatever  as- 
sistance they  provide  you  in  determining 
whether  or  not  you  wish  to  subscribe  to  the 
oath  of  inability  to  defray  the  necessary 
expenses   of  such   care." 

Finally,  the  committee  is  also  of  the  view 
that  the  notarization  requirement  be  elimi- 
nated under  Item  45.  Section  622  does  not 
require  such  a  degree  of  formality,  and  the 
committee  Is  not  aware  that  any  similar 
notarization  is  required  on  other  Veterans' 
Administration  forms,  such  as  the  income 
questionnaire  for  pension  or  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  purposes.  And  no 
such  notarization  Is  required  for  subsequent 
criminal  prosecution  under  18  U.S.C.  §  1001 
or  civil  liability  under  the  False  Claims  Act 
(31  U.S.C.  §  231,  et  seq.).  A  standard  certifi- 
cation of  "true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief"  would  be  more  in 
keeping  with  standard  Government  forms. 
Section  2  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  furnish  outpatient  care  and 
such  other  medical  services  as  he  finds  to  be 
.easonably  necessary  to  any  veteran  who  is 
in  receipt  of  pension  or  compensation  based 
on  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance  or 
who  is  permanently  hovisebound.  Inasmuch 
as  care  for  service-connected  veterans  in  this 
category  is  already  administered  on  the  most 
liberal    basis,    the   only    substantial    change 


would  occur  in  the  pension  field  and  is  re- 
stricted to  those  individuals  who  are  the 
most  severely  disabled  and  in  demonstrated 
financial  need.  The  aid  and  attendance  group 
is  so  helpless  or  blind  as  to  need  the  regular 
aid  and  attendance  of  another  person.  The 
housebound  are  so  disabled  as  to  require 
them  to  remain  in  their  homes  constantly. 

Section  3  would  authorize  the  furnishing 
of  drugs  and  medicine  at  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration expense  to  those  veterans  who  are 
receiving  additional  compensation  or  pen- 
sion by  reason  of  being  permanently  house- 
bound. As  with  the  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 2.  the  basic  change  effected  by  section  3 
would  be  in  the  pension  field  since,  undpr 
present  law,  drugs  and  medicine  prescrlt)ed 
by  a  physician  are  furnished  to  veterans  for 
their  service-connected  disabilities.  They  are 
also  furnished  to  the  veteran  during  periods 
of  hospitalization  and  during  periods  of 
prehospital  and  posthospltal  care  regardless 
of  whether  his  disability  or  disease  is  serv- 
ice-connected or  nonservice-connected  in 
character.  In  addition,  under  existing  law, 
pensioners  who  are  in  need  of  regular  aid 
and  attendance  are  furnished  drugs  and 
medicine  prescribed  by  a  physician.  By  pro- 
viding for  the  furnishing  of  drugs  and  med- 
icine at  Veterans'  Administration  expense  to 
veterans  receiving  additional  pension  by 
reason  of  being  permanently  housebound, 
section  3  seems  to  the  committee  a  logical 
extension  of  the  above  provisions  to  a  de- 
monstrably needy  group  of  seriously  disabled 
veterans. 

Section  1  of  the  bill,  providing  for  admis- 
sion of  veterans  in  receipt  of  pension  to  ii 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  or  domici- 
liary without  subscribing  to  the  oath  of  in- 
ability to  pay  is  estimated  not  to  entail  any 
additional  expenditures.  Section  2,  providing 
outpatient  care  for  aid  and  attendance  pen- 
sioners and  the  housebound  group  of  pen- 
sioners would  cost  approximately  $9,503,000 
the  first  year;  and  section  3.  authorizing  the 
furnishing  of  drvigs  and  medicine  for  the 
housebound  pensioners  would  cost  S3 .400 .000 
the  first  year. 

Testimony  on  these  bills  was  heard  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
on  July  17,  and  the  subcommittee  con- 
sidered the  bills  and  reported  them  to 
the  full  committee  on  October  2  in  the 
form  in  which  the  full  committee,  on 
October  9,  ordered  them  reported  to  the 
Senate.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  the  bipartisan  spirit  which  pervaded 
the  subcommittee's  and  full  committee's 
consideration  and  unanimous  action  on 
t>li6S6  bills. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  bills  H  Jl.  693. 
H.R.  2768,  H.R.  3130.  H.R.  9334.  H.R 
9634.  and  S.  1279.  These  bills  represent 
an  important  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  veterans  who  need  medical  care  and 
domiciliaiy  care.  All  of  these  bills  V7ere 
approved  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  by  the  full  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  without  a 
dissenting  vote. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  had  the  privilege  to  work 
in  a  iHost  cordial  and  bipartisan  man- 
ner on  this  legislation  with  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  able  and  dis- 
tiguished  junior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. 

H.R.  693  would  eliminate  the  so-called 
pauper's  oath  for  about  195.000  non- 
ser\'ice-connected  veterans  on  pensions 
who  might  seek  hospital  or  domiciliaiT 
care  at  the  expense  of  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration. The  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  would   have  exempted   all  non- 
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service-connected  veterans  over  72  from 
the  means  test'  or  pauper's  oath.  How- 
ever, our  subcommittee  agreed  that  all 
non-service-connected  veterans  receiv- 
ing pensions,  regardless  of  their  age, 
should  be  spared  from  the  means  test, 
since  they  haveialready  had  to  meet  this 
test  to  draw  a  pension.  So  we  have 
amended  the  bill  to  accomplish  that. 

Other  provisions  of  HJl.  693  would  as- 
sist some  144,0|00  veterans  who  are  on 
pensions  or  otlier  compensation  due  to 
their  regular  need  for  regxilar  aid  and 
attendance,  or  who  are  permanently 
housebound.  HIR.  693  would  see  that 
these  veterans  Received  outpatient  care, 
drugs  and  medicines  at  VA  expense. 

H.R.  2768  eliniinates  the  6-month  limi- 
tation on  length  of  community  nursing 
home  care  extended  to  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities. 

H.R.  3130  would  assist  veterans  with  a 
total  disability  resulting  from  duty  in 
the  Armed  Foices,  by  providing  these 
veterans  with  oi  tpatient  medical  care  for 
their  non-servic  e-connected  disabilities. 

H.R.  9334  will  increase  the  Federal 
pa>-meAt'  for  hbspital  care  in  a  State 
veterans' home  1  rom  $3.50  a  day  per  pa- 
tient to  $7.50  per  day.  It  will  also  au- 
thorize an  anntal  $5  million  appropria- 
tion on  a  mate  fling  fund  basis  to  help 
States  improve  the  physical  facilities  at 
State  veterjins  bomes  over  the  next  10 
years. 

In  this  regan  ,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
State  veterans  liome  in  my  home  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailoi  s'  Home  located  in  Erie, 
would  be  one  potential  recipient  of  this 
construction  aic ,  since  it  is  considering 
adding  175  bedj  to  its  present  capacity 
of  285  beds. 

H.R.  9634  wo  lid  provide  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  greater 
flexibility  in  operating  the  hospital  and 
medical  care  prjgrams  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  It  authorizes  the  use  of 
shared  specialized  medical  resoiu-ces  of 
other  hospitals,  and  it  allows  more  flex- 
ible personnel  policies  in  the  recruiting 
of  nurses,  Lnterr  s,  and  dentists.  This  bill 
has  been  reques  ed  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration its«  If  in  the  interest  of  fur- 
thering its  medical  programs. 

Finally.  S.  12'  9  will  add  to  the  law  a 
presumption  that  a  former  prisoner  of 
war's  disability  is  service  connected.  This 
will  put  the  disability  of  a  former  pris- 
oner of  war,  or  any  other  veteran  whose 
medical  records  ai"e  not  available,  in  the 
statiis  of  a  service-connected  disability 
unless  the  VA  ca  n  rebut  the  presumption 
by  its  own  evider  ce. 

Mr.  President.  I  a;p  pleased  to  give  my 
full  support  to  t  lis  measure  to  give  f or- 
n\er  prisoners  o:  war  an  additional  de- 
gree of  access  to  the  medical  care  pro- 
grams of  the  VA  Unfortunately,  America 
today  still  finds  1  lerself  at  war,  and  there 
are  American  pr:  soners  of  war  being  held 
by  the  enemy  ui  Vietnam.  The  legisla- 
tion today  that  I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass, 
S.  1279.  is  one  small  measure  of  the  obli- 
gation which  our  Nation  owes  to  its  re- 
turning prisoner ;  of  war,  both  those  who 
have  already  retifhied  and  those  who, 
we  hope  and  p  ay,  will  return  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  six  pending 
bills  merit  the  fj  vorable  attention  of  the 


Senate.  They  will  strengthen  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  programs  being  carried 
on  by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  so 
that  veterans  in  need  of  help  will  have 
easier  access  to  it.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
act  promptly  to  pass  H.R.  693,  H.R.  2768, 
H.R.  3130.  H.R.  9334,  and  S.  1279. 


MEDICAL  BENEFITS  FOR  OLDER 
VETERANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  693)  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  veter- 
ans who  are  72  years  of  age  or  older  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  imable  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  necessary  hospital  or  domicili- 
ary care,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  line  7,  after  the 
word  "the  ",  strike  out  "Administrator 
may  not  require  any  statement  under 
oath  from  an  applicant  referred  to  there- 
in who  is  seventy-two  years  of  age  or 
older  for  the  purpose  of  determining  in- 
ability to  defray  necessary  expenses,  and 
such  applicant  shall  be  deemed  to  be  un- 
able to  defray  the  expenses  of  necessary 
hospital  or  domiciliary  care",  and  insert 
"receipt  of  pension  under  any  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion shall  constitute  sufBcient  evidence 
of  inability  to  defray  necessary  expenses, 
and  any  veteran  in  receipt  of  such  pen- 
sion shall  be  exempt  from  making  any 
statement  under  oath  regarding  his  in- 
ability to  defray  necessary  expenses."; 
and,  on  page  2,  after  line  23,  strike  out: 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  610  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(2); '(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ":  and";  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  any  veteran  for  a  non-service-con- 
nected disability  if  such  veteran  served  in 
the  active  military  or  naval  service  in  Mex- 
ico, on  the  borders  thereof,  or  in  the  waters 
adjacent  thereto  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  May  9,  1916,  and  ending  on  April 
6,  1917." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  201 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
such  employees  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  applying  the  provisions  of  such 
section  to  the  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch. 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  nursing  home  care  and  contract 
hospitalization  for  certain  veterans  living  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  October  21,  1968  (Public  Law  90- 
612.  82  Stat.  1202),  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  that  veterans  who  are  in 
receipt  of  pension  shall  be  deemed  unable 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  necessary  hos- 
pital or  domiciliary  care,  and  for  other 
purposes". 


NURSING  HOME  CARE  FOR  SERVICE- 
CONNECTED  VETERANS 

The  bill  (H.R.  2768)  to  amend  Utle  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  6-month  limitation  on  the 
furnishing  of  nursing  home  care  in  the 
case  of  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

OUTPATIENT   CARE    FOR    CERTAIN 
SERVICE-CONNECTED  VETERANS 

The  bUl  (H.R.  3130)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  may 
furnish  medical  services  for  non-service- 
connected  disability  to  any  war  veteran 
who  has  total  disability  from  a  service- 
connected  disability  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  thiid 
time,  and  passed. 


CARE  OF  VETERANS  IN  STATE 
HOMES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  9334)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  the  care  and 
treatment  of  veteran.*:  in  State  veterans' 
homes  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  3,  after  line 
15,  strikeout: 

Sec.  3.  Section  5034(1)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "one 
and  one-half"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"three". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  thiid  time,  and 
passed. 


SHARING  PROGRAM  OP  AND  EM- 
PLOYMENT OP  CERTAIN  PROFES- 
SIONAL PERSONNEL  IN  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  MEDICINE  AND 
SURGERY,  VETERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  9634)  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  improve 
and  make  more  effective  the  Veterans' 
Administration  program  of  sharing  spe- 
cialized medical  resources  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments. On  page  1,  after  the  enacting 
clause,  insert: 

That  section  4114  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  in  subsection 
(a)(3)(A)  immediately  after  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following:  "Temporary  full- 
time  appointment*  of  persons  who  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  a  full  course  of  nursing 
in  a  recognized  school  of  nursing,  approved 
by  the  Administrator,  and  are  pending  regis- 
tration as  a  graduate  nurse  in  a  State,  shall 
not  exceed  one  year." 

On  page  2,  after  line  2,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  SecUon  4114  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  deleting  "(b)" 
at  the  beginning  of  subsection  (b)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(b)  (1)"  and  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(2)  In  order  to  more  efficiently  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
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section,  the  Administrator  may  contract  with 
one  or  more  hospitals,  medical  schools,  or 
medical  installations  having  hoepital  facili- 
ties and  participating  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration In  the  training  of  Interns  or 
residents  to  provide  for  the  central  adminis- 
tration  of   stipend   payments,   provision   of 
fringe  benefits,  and  maintenance  of  records 
for  such  Interns  and  residents  by  the  desig- 
nation of  one  such  institution  to  serve  as  an 
agency  for  this  purpose.  The  Administrator 
may  pay  to  such  designated  central  adminis- 
trative agency,  without  regard  to  any  other 
law  or  regulation  governing  the  expenditure 
of  Government  moneys  either  In  advance  or 
In  arrears,  an  amount  to  cover  the  cost  for 
the  period  such  Intern  or  resident  serves  in 
a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  of   (A) 
such  stipends  as  fixed  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  paragraph   (1)    of  this  subsec- 
tion,  (B)    hospitalization,  medical  care,  and 
life  insurance,  and  any  other  employee  bene- 
fits as  are  agreed  upon  by  the  participating 
institutions  for  the  period  that  such  intern 
or  resident  serves  In  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital,  (C)   tax  on  employers  pur- 
suant to  chapter  21  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  where  applicable,  and  in  addi- 
tion,   (D)    an  amount  to  cover  a  pro  rata 
share  of  the  cost  of  expense  of  such  central 
administrative  agency.  Any  amounts  paid  by 
the  Administrator  to  such  fund  to  cover  the 
cost  of  hospitalization,  medical  ckre,  or  life 
insurance  or  other  employee  benefits  shall  be 
in  lieu  of  any  benefits  of  like  nature  to  which 
such  Intern  or  resident  may  be  entitled  under 
the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and   the  acceptance  of  stipends  and 
employee  benefits  from  the  designated  cen- 
tral administrative  agency  shall  constitute  a 
waiver  by  the  recipient  of  any  claim  he  might 
have  to  any  payment  of  stipends  or  employee 
benefits  to  which  he  may  be  entitled  under 
this  title  or  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,   any  period 
of  service   of   any   such   Intern   or  resident 
in  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  shall 
be  deemed  creditable  service  for  the  purposes 
of   section   8332    of    title   5    of    the   United 
States    Code.    The    agreement    may    further 
provide  that  the  designated  central  adminis- 
trative  agency   shall   make   all    appropriate 
deductions  from  the  stipend  of  each  intern 
and   resident  for  local.   State,  and  Federal 
taxes,  maintain  all  records  pertinent  thereto 
and  make  proper  deposits  thereof,  and  shall 
maintain  all  records  pertinent  to  the  leave 
accrued  by  each  Intern  and  resident  for  the 
period  during  which  he  serves  in  a  partic- 
ipating hospital.  Including  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration  hospital.   Such   leave   may   be 
pooled,  and  the  Intern  or  resident  may  be 
afforded  leave  by  the  hospital  in  which  he  is 
serving  at  the  time  the  leave  Is  to  be  used  to 
the  extent  of  his  total  accum\Uated  leave, 
whether  or  not  earned  at  the  hospital   In 
which  he  Is  serving  at  the  time  the  leave  is  to 
be  aftorded." 

On  page  4,  line  7,  Insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Section  4114  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  in  sub- 
section (d)(1)  Immediately  after  the  word 
"physician"  the  following:  "or  dentist". 

And,  at  the  beginning  of  line  11,  strike 
out  "That  section"  and  insert  "Sec.  4. 
Section". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 


Veterans'  Affairs  to  appoint  certain  per- 
sons in  the  nursing  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  liospitals,  medical 
schools,  or  medical  installations  for  the 
central  administration  of  a  program  of 
training  for  interns  or  residents,  to  im- 
prove and  make  more  effective  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  program  of  shar- 
ing specialized  medical  resources,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

^      

REBUTTABLE  PRESUMPTION  OF 
SERVICE  CONNECTION  FOR  DIS- 
ABILIIIES  OF  CERTAIN  VETERANS 
UNDER  CERTAIN  CIRCUMSTANCES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1279)  to  provide  that  any  dis- 
ability of  a  veteran  who  is  a  former  pris- 
oner of  war  is  presumed  to  be  service- 
connected  for  purposes  of  hospitalization 
and  outpatient  care  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Pvblic  Welfare,  with  an  amendment, 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
axid  insert : 

That  (a)  section  602  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
Immediately  before  "For":  and  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  For  the  piu-poses  of  this  chapter, 
the  disability  of  any  veteran  of  a  war  or  of 
service  after  January  31,  1955.  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  service-connected  if — 

"(1)  there  are  no  medical  records  available 
to  the  Veterani*  Administration  for  the 
period  of  such  veteran's  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service; 

"(2)  there  is  no  medical  record  available 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  such  vet- 
eran showing  the  results  of  any  physical 
examination  which  was  required  by  law  or 
regulation,  in  eSect  at  the  time  of  such 
veteran's  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty,  to  be  given  members  ^tff  the  Armed 
Forces  Immediately  prior  to  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  active  duty;   or 

"(3)  for  any  period  of  time  during  his 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service  such 
veteran  (A)  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
or  (B)  while  In  line  of  duty  was  forceably 
detained  or  Interned  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  power; 

unless  the  Administrator  can  show  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  such  disa- 
bility was  not  Incurred  In  or  aggravated  in 
line  of  duty  by  such  veteran  while  serving 
In  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service." 

(b)  The  catch  line  of  section  602  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"§  602.  Presumption  relating  to  certain  dis- 
abilities". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  17  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out 

"602.  Presumption  relating  to  psychosis." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"602.  Presumption  relating   to   certain  dis- 
abilities.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read; 
"A  bill  to  create  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion that  a  disability  of  a  veteran  of  any 
war  or  certain  other  military  service  is 
service  connected  under  certain  circum- 
stances". 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  THREE 
HOUSE  BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bills  H.R.  693.  H.R.  9334,  and  HJl.  9634 
be  printed  in  full  as  passed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPRESSION  OF  APPRECIATION  ON 
PASSAGE  OF  VETERANS  BILLS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  particular  pleasure  and  privilege  for  a 
freshman  Senator  to  see  the  Senate  pass 
legislation  originating  in  a  subcommittee 
which  he  chairs.  This  was  made  possible 
only  because  of  the  outstanding  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  of  many  Senators  to 
whom  I  would  now  like  to  express  my 
personal  thanks. 

First,  I  wish  to  think  the  distin- 
guished majority  and  minority  leaders 
for  their  cooperation  in  securing  such 
speedy  passage  of  the  six  bills — S.  1279, 
H.R.  693.  H.R.  2768,  H.R.  3130.  H.R.  9334. 
and  H.R.  9634 — which  were  just  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  all  of  the  members  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee  and  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
for  their  bipartisan  support  of  these 
measures. 

Next,  I  wish  especially  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  chairman  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  Senator 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough,  who  is  also  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Subcommittee.  Senator 
Yarborough  has  labored  vigorously  to 
see  this  legislation  through  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  and  has 
in  every  respect  been  true  to  his  reputa- 
tion as  the  Senate's  foremost  champion 
of  legislation  to  aid  the  veterans  of  this 
Nation. 

Finally,  and  certainly  not  least  in  my 
gratitude,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker) 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Subcommittee.  Senator 
Schweiker  has  exhibited  a  great  bipar- 
tisan spirit  in  the  consideration  of  these 
bills  by  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 


'i^E  VIETNAM  MORATORIUM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
so-called  moratorium  of  October  15,  I 
received  approximately  300  letters  from 
Vermont,  largely  from  young  people  at- 
tending college.  Ninety-nine  out  of  100 
of  these  young  people  were  very  con- 
scientious and  well  meaning,  and  of 
course  they  urged  an  immediate  termi- 
nation of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
'  I  felt  that  they  were  entitled  to  know 
the  facts  as  I  saw  them,  and  I  prepared 
a  letter  to  send  to  each  of  them.  Then 
it  occurred  to  me,  instead  of  sending 
300  letters  to  these  young  people,  I  might 
as  well  make  a  statement  for  the  Record 
so  that  others,  besides  the  students, 
could  also  know  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion as  I  see  them  to  be  today. 

Just  3  years  ago  on  October  19,  1966, 
I  urged  President  Johnson  to  withdraw 
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our  military  personnel  from  South  Viet- 
nam. 

At  that  time  (^ur  troops  there  num 
bered  313.000. 

The  military  s  tuation  was  relatively 
well  in  hand  and  it  was  virtually  certain 
that  no  outside  tation  could  take  over 
the  country.  I 

The  President  I  did  not  see  things  as 
I  did  and  continued  to  send  additional 
troops  to  South  [Vietnam  until  by  the 
time  President  NJxon  assumed  ofQce  on 
January  20,  1969,  they  nimibered  approx- 
imately 550,000.  J 

Soon  after  taking  office,  the  President 
decided  to  withdraw  a  substantial  part 
of  our  troops  from  Vietnam. 

As  of  October  16,  there  were  501,000  re- 
maining there,  vhth  the  speed  of  with- 
drawal accelerating. 

Unless  the  uneicpected  happens,  I  ex- 
pect that  practicklly  all  of  our  ground 
troops  will  be  witjidrawn  by  a  year  from 
now.  i 

Some  of  the  linexpected  things  that 
might  happen  would  be  a  step-up  of  mili- 
tary aid*  -uaterveiition  in  the  war  by  an- 
other country,  oil  violent  upsurge  of  war 
on  the  part  of  th*  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong.       [ 

While  we  all  wish  withdrawal  could  be 
done  immediately,  the  movement  of  all 
our  personnel  aiid  equipment  poses  a 
tremendous  transportation  problem. 

Further  than  I  that,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  saiety  of  minority  groups 
must  be  assured,  lunless  we  are  now  will- 
ing to  assume  r^ponsibility  for  whole- 
sale massacre.      ] 

I  have  been  kept  well  informed  from 
my  own  sources!  as  to  the  progress  of 
the  President's  withdrawal  policy  and 
feel  that  it  is  ppgresslng  on  schedule, 
except  for  the  loss  of  possibly  a  month  in 
late  summer.      | 

North  Vietna^i,  the  Vietcong,  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  United  States  now  ap- 
pear to  realize  tie  futility  of  continuing 
an  American  war  which  never  should 
have  been  started. 

The  only  people — in  this  country — 
who  now  oppose  our  withdrawal  appear 
to  be  our  own  minority  group  who  look 
upon  war  as  the  solution  to  all  our  prob- 
lems and  visualise  the  United  States  as 
the  dominant  na  ;ion. 

As  for  the  moratorium  of  October  15, 
I  doubt  that  it  wi  11  change  the  President's 
policy  because  oi  the  physical  and  polit- 
ical difficulties  ir  volved. 

However,  the  r  loratorium  has  not  done 
any  harm,  and  i ;  might  even  strengthen 
the  President's  1  and  in  dealing  with  the 
pressure  groups  who  hold  that  the  war 
should  go  on  imtil  complete  military 
victory  is  achieved. 


year  1970,  In  the  amount  of  $4,316,319,  for 
the  legislative  branch  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Approi>rla- 
Uoaa  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Report  on  Cancellation  of  Reimbuksablk 
Irrigation  Charges 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  cancellation  of  reimbursable 
charges  against  individual  Indians  or  tribes 
of  Indians,  dated  October  23,  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  of  the  Foundation  op  the  Federal 
Bar   Association 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  its  annual  audit  re- 
port, dated  September  30,  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Third    Preference    and    Sixth    Preference 
Classification  for  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classiacation  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Formula  Grants  to  Sc"hools  op  Public 
Health 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional period  the  authority  to  make  formula 
grants  to  schools  of  public  health  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


EXECUTIVE 


COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


S.  11.  A  bill  to  reinforce  the  federal  system 
by  strengthening  the  personnel  resources  of 
State  and  local  governments,  to  Improve 
Intergovemment  cooperation  In  the  admin- 
istration of  grant-in-aid  programs,  to  pro- 
vide grants  for  improvement  of  State  and 
local  personnel  administration,  to  authorize 
Federal  assistance  in  training  State  and  local 
employees,  to  provide  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  training  of  their  em- 
ployees, to  authorize  interstate  compacts  for 
personnel  and  training  activities,  to  facili- 
tate the  temporary  assignment  of  personnel 
between  the  Federal  Government,  and  State 
and  local  governments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-489) . 


The  PRESIDIINT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cation and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 
Proposed  Amendm  ents  to  the  Budget,  Fiscal 

Year  1970.  Lecijlative  Branch  (S.  Doc.  No. 

91-37) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  Stat »,  transmitting  proposed 
amendments   to    the   budget   for   the   fiscal 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Natchitoches 
Parish  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Natchitoches, 
La.,  praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Livonia,  Mich.,  praying  for  the  rejection 
of  any  and  all  proposals  relating  to  the 
taxing  of  sovereign  states  and  their  mu- 
nicipalities; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  memorial  adopted  by  the  King  County 
Council,  State  of  Washington,  praying  for 
the  defeat  of  any  attempt  to  Increase  costs 
of  local  governments  such  as  imposing  a  tax 
on  the  interest  paid  to  individual  investors 
in  local  securities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
A  COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  reservation: 

Executive  D,  91st  Congress,  first  session,  a 
Convention  on  the  Conduct  of  Pishing  Op- 
erations In  the  North  Atlantic  (Executive 
Rept.  No.  91-8);  and 

Executive  E,  91st  Congress,  first  session, 
Vienna  Convention  on  Consular  Relations 
and  Optional  Protocol  relating  to  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  (Executive  Rept.  No.  91-9). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  11959.  An  act  to  amend  chapters  31,  34. 
and  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  in 
order  to  increase  the  rates  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation, educational  assistance,  and  spe- 
cial training  allowance  paid  to  eligible  vet- 
erans and  persons  under  such  chapters  (Rept. 
No.  91-487). 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  with  amendments: 

S.  1.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform  and 
equitable  treatment  of  persons  displaced 
from  their  homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs  and 
to  establish  uniform  and  equitable  land  ac- 
quisition policies  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs   (Rept.  No.  91-488);    and 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  imani- 
mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  B YRD  of  West  Virginia : 
S.  3046.  A  bill   to   amend   title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  annual 
amount   Individuals   are   permitted   to  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  the  in- 
surance benefits  payable  to  them  under  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  3047.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  licensing 
of  personnel  on  certain  vessels  and  to  re- 
quire the  inspection  of  certain  vessels;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicopf  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD : 
S.  3048.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hamilton 
Joseph:  and 

S.  3049.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marlanna 
Pegal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3050.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year  peri- 
od the  Import  duty  on  certain  raw  silk  and 
certain  yarns  of  silk  wholly  of  noncontlnuous 
silk  fibers;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  in- 
troduced S.  3050  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hart)  : 
S.  3051.  A  bill  to  extend  Letters  Patent  No. 
2,322,210,    and   for   other   purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  3052.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Corazon  H. 
Roche;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici  iry. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  3053.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Con- 
stancia  M.  Lozano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS  by  request)  : 
S.  3054.  A  bill  to  extend  *he  protection  of 
the  mechanic's  lien  law  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  subcontractors  beyond  the  first 
tier,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoGGS.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Fong.  Mr. 
INOUYE,  and  Mr.  Muskie)  : 
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S.J.  Re«.  182.  A  Joint  reaolutlon  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  Fifth  International  Conference 
on  Water  Pollution  Research;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Murpht  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S  3047— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  LICENSING  OF  PER- 
SONNEL ON  CERTAIN  VESSELS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  legislation  designed  to  bring 
greater  safety  to  inland  water  com- 
merce. 

Each  year,  towing  vessels  become  more 
powerful  and  push  larger  numbers  of 
barges  carrying  greater  amounts  of  haz- 
ardous materials.  In  its  1968  report,  "The 
Nation's  Water  Resources,"  the  Water 
Resources  Council  forecasts  a  350-per- 
cent Increase  in  inland  waterbome  com- 
merce in  the  next  50  years,  a  doubling 
of  the  horsepower  of  towing  vessels,  and 
a  25 -percent  increase  in  speed. 

Each  day,  tons  of  oil  and  chemicals  are 
barged  up  Inland  waters  by  unlicensed 
operators  in  uninspected  vessels.  Many 
run  aground  severely  damaging  inland 
beaches,  marshes,  and  wildlife  with  their 
foul  smelling,  life  killing  contents.  Others 
come  loose,  drift  downstream  to  damage 
highway  bridges  and  set  afire  moored 
vessels  and  port  facilities. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  has  in  its  "Study  of  Towing  Ves- 
sel Safety  and  Accident  Preventive  Rec- 
ommendations" set  out  a  series  of  typical 
towing  vessel  accidents  that  clearly  show 
the  hazards  of  inland  waters  commerce. 
These  documented  accidents  clearly  evi- 
dence the  need  for  Coast  Guard  inspec- 
tion of  the  towing  vessel  and  Coast 
Guard  licensing  of  the  towing  vessel  op- 
erator. 

Following  are  some  of  the  accidents 
set  out  in  the  Safety  Board's  study: 

First.  An  uninspected  tug  pushing  a 
barge  collided  with  a  major  highway 
bridge  knocking  out  one  section  of  the 
bridge.  No  lives  were  lost,  but  the  bridge 
was  closed  to  traffic  for  some  time,  and 
damages  estimated  at  $200,000.  This  col- 
lision occurred  on  a  clear  night  with  light 
winds,  no  current,  and  the  bridge  well 
lighted.  The  operator  of  the  tug  was  un- 
licensed, and  had  only  4  months  experi- 
ence operating  tugs  of  the  type  involved. 
The  report  of  the  investigation  stated 
that  the  proximate  cause  of  the  casualty 
was  that  the  operator  fell  asleep  while 
operating  the  tug.  It  further  concluded 
that  the  operator  on  watch  was  probably 
quite  fatigued,  having  worked  for  7  days, 
on  a  6-hour  watch,  6-hour  off-duty 
basis.  There  were  three  crewmembers  on 
board  the  tug,  two  of  whom  alternated 
as  operator,  and  a  deckhand,  none  li- 
censed by  the  Coast  Guard. 

Second.  A  towing  vessel  pushing  a 
large  tow  of  barges  was  bound  down- 
river on  a  clear  night  in  the  Mississippi 
River  above  Baton  Rouge,  La.  It  was  dis- 
playing proper  navigation  lights  on  the 
vessel  and  the  barges  in  its  tow.  An- 
other towing  vessel,  without  tow,  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  river  to  the  east 
bank.  It  was  displaying  masthead  lights 
only.  This  latter  vessel  attempted  to  cross 
ahead    of    the    downbound    tow,    and 


soimded  no  whistle  signal.  The  down- 
bound  operator  saw  the  other  get  under- 
way and  head  towards  hla  tow.  He  il- 
luminated the  tow  with  his  searchlight 
and  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  raise 
the  other  vessel  by  voice  radio.  He 
sounded  the  danger  signal,  reversed  en- 
gines in  an  attempt  to  clear  the  crossing 
vessel.  The  lead  barge*  failed  to  clear  the 
other  vessel  and  capsized  it.  One  of  two 
in  her  crew  drowned. 

The  unlicensed  operator  of  the  cross- 
ing vessel  was  at  fault  for  reckless  or 
negligent  operation.  In  the  absence  of  a 
crossing  agreement  and  without  sound- 
ing appropriate  whistle  signals,  he  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  lead  barge  of  the 
other  vessel's  tow  when  risk  of  collision 
was  imminent  and  apparent  to  an  ex- 
perienced operator.  He  also  was  at  fault 
in  failing  to  keep  clear  of  a  privileged 
vessel  or  to  sound  the  danger  signal. 
Another  violation  was  operating  with- 
out lighting  the  red  and  green  side 
lights.  Radio  communication  could  prob- 
ably have  avoided  this  collision. 

Third.  A  towing  vessel  backed  a 
double-up  tow  of  barges  into  the  river 
after  they  had  been  loaded  with  high- 
ly volatile  "Southern"  crude  oil,  and 
was  in  the  process  of  securing  them  in 
tandem  for  pushing.  During  this  process, 
the  lead  barge  collided  with  an  anchored 
tanker  as  the  swift  current  set  the  barge 
down  on  the  anchor  chain  and  tank- 
er's bow.  Fire  engulfed  the  tanker  and 
two  barges,  injuring  nine  crewmembers 
of  the  tanker,  and  resulted  in  damages 
totaling  $700,000. 

The  cause  of  this  casualty  was  in- 
adequate power  on  the  towing  vessel 
to  control  its  tow  under  existing  cur- 
rent conditions,  resulting  in  her  inability 
to  back  clear  of  tlie  tanker.  There  was 
also  negligence  or  reckless  operation  evi- 
dent on  the  part  of  the  unlicensed  oper- 
ator of  the  tug  for  failure  to  recognize 
the  existing  conditions  and  for  attempt- 
ing such  a  maneuver. 

Fourth.  A  low-powered  towing  ves- 
sel attempted  to  tow  a  sulfuric  acid 
barge  alongside,  on  Inland  waters,  de- 
spite small  craft  warnings  in  effect.  The 
weather  deteriorated,  and  high  winds 
and  seas  forced  the  tug  to  abandon  try- 
ing to  push  the  barge  alongside.  The 
tug  tried  to  rig  a  bridle  for  astern 
towing.  Only  one  lead  of  the  bridle  was 
secured,  and  the  tug  lost  control  of  the 
barge,  which  drifted  down  on  a  trestle 
of  a  bridge.  Danfages  to  the  bridge  and 
barge   totaled  over   $300,000. 

The  tug  was  not  adequately  powered 
to  control  her  tow  In  existing  weather 
and  sea  conditions.  The  crew  of  the 
tug  were  inexperienced  and  seasick.  Only 
two  of  the  crew  had  Coast  Guard  docu- 
ments, but  no  licenses.  The  oper- 
ator failed  to  take  prudent  action 
when  the  weather  forecast  was  heard, 
but  continued  on  his  voyage,  losing 
control  of  his  tow  when  the  weather 
deteriorated. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
will  require  that  towboats  of  more  than 
15  tons  weight  or  26  feet  in  length 
be  inspected  every  2  years  and  be 
operated  by  licensed  pilots.  This  legisla- 
tion will  also  require  towing  vessels 
of  750  horsepower  and  over  to  have  on 
board  an  engineer  licensed  by  the  Coast 


Guard  while  under  way,  and  limit  the 
time  a  towboat  operator  can  work 
to  12  hours  a  day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objecton,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3047)  to  provide  for  the 
licensing  of  TJersonnel  on  certain  vessels 
and  to  require  the  inspection  of  certain 
vessels,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.  3047 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4427  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (46  U.S.C.  405) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately 
before  the  first  word  thereof,  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(b)    (1)   A«  used  In  this  subsection — 
"(A)   the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  In  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  ojjeratlng; 

"(B)  the  term  'towing"  means  pulling, 
pushing,  or  hauling  alongside  or  any  combi- 
nation thereof; 

"(C)  the  term  'towing  vessel'  means  a  ves- 
sel engaged  in  or  Intended  to  engage  In  the 
service  of  towing  which  is  above  fifteen  gross 
tons  or  twenty-six  feet  or  more  in  length: 
"(D)  the  term  'uninspected'  means  not  re- 
qtiired  by  law  to  have  a  valid  certificate  of 
inspection  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  A  towing  vessel  in  order  to  assure 
safe  navigation  shall  while  underway,  be 
imder  the  actual  direction  and  control  of  a 
person  licensed  by  the  Secretary  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  him.  A  person  so 
licensed  may  nor:  work  a  vessel  while  under- 
way or  perform  other  duties  in  excess  of  a 
total  of  twelve  hours  in  any  consecutive 
twenty-four-hour  period  except  in  case  of 
emergency. 

"(3)  A  towing  vessel  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  horsepower  and  over  shall,  while  under- 
way, have  on  board  as  engineer,  a  person 
licensed  by  the  Secretary  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  him.". 

Sec.  2.  All  towing  vessels  regardless  of  man- 
ner of  propulsion,  and  whether  documented 
or  not,  shall  be  Inspected  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall,  before  a  towing 
vessel  is  put  into  service,  and  at  least  once 
every  two  years  thereafter,  cause  it  to  be  In- 
sp>ected,  and  shall  satisfy  himself  that  it 
(1)  is  of  a  structure  suitable  for  the  serrtce 
in  which  it  is  to  be  emploj-ed;  (2)  is  equipped 
with  the  proper  appliances  for  llfesaving  and 
fire  protection;  (3)  has  suitable  accommoda- 
tions for  the  crew;  and  (4)  is  in  a  condition 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  may  be  ubed, 
operated,  and  navigated  with  safety  to  life 
and  property  in  the  proposed  service. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may.  In  order  to  secure 
effective  provision  against  hazard  to  life  and 
projjerty  created  by  vessels  subject  to  this 
section,  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  with  respect  to  the  following 
matters: 

"(1)  The  design,  construction,  alteration, 
or  repair  of  towing  vessels. 

"(2)  Operation  of  towing  vessels,  includ- 
ing the  waters  la  which  they  may  be 
navigated. 

"(3)  Manning  of  towing  vessels  and  the 
duties  of  the  licensed  officers  and  members 
of  the  crews  of  such  vessels. 

"(4)  Licensing  and  certification  of  crews 
of  towing  vessels. 

"(c)  In  prescribing  regulations  for  towing 
vessels  the  Secretary  shall  give  consideration 
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Mr.  President,  I  have 
pollution,  both  air  and 
he  most  serious  prob- 
3ur  country.  We  know, 
pcllution  is  not  only  a 
N  ition  but  also  a  world- 


of    our    enviionment 

along  with  industrial- 

urbanizajtion,    and    population 

that  we  cannot  con- 


tinue past  practices  of  polluting  our  en- 
vironment. The  growing  concern  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  country  over  water 
pollution  can  be  seen  with  the  passage  by 
the  Senate  of  S.  7,  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act,  and  by  the  House  ac- 
tion of  almost  tripling  the  budget  for 
sewage  treatment  construction. 

Mr.  President,  with  world  demands  on 
our  water  resources  likely  to  increase  as 
populations  grow  and  industrialization 
continues,  we  simply  must  stop  or  greatly 
reduce  industrial  waste  and  domestic 
sewage  if  we  are  going  to  have  supplies 
sufficient  to  meet  these  growing  demands. 

The  United  States  has  been  giving  in- 
creasing attention  to  the  water  pollution 
problem.  I  have  been  pleased  to  have 
supported  the  various  measures  enacted 
to  accelerate  our  country's  battle  against 
this  water  pollution.  The  search  for  a  so- 
lution to  the  water  pollution  problem 
continues  here  and  also  in  the  other 
countries  of  the  world. 

Earlier  this  year,  Mr.  President,  the 
Fourth  International  Conference  of  the 
International  Association  on  Water  Pol- 
lution— lAWPR — was  held  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. One  thousand  one  hundred 
research  workers  and  engineers  in  pollu- 
tion prevention  studies  attended  the  con- 
ference to  exchange  and  explain  recent 
advances  in  the  important  water  pollu- 
tion field.  This  conference  was  similar 
to  the  first  lAWPR  conference  held  in 
London  in  1962,  the  second  held  in 
Tokyo  in  1964,  and  the  third  conference 
held  in  Munich  in  1966. 

Today  I  introduce  Mr.  President,  a 
joint  resolution  recognizing  the  Fifth 
International  Conference  on  Water  Pol- 
lution Research,  which  is  scheduled  to  be 
held  in  one  of  the  favorite  cites  of  the 
world,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  from  July 
26  through  August  1  of  next  year,  and  a 
reconvened  conference  which  will  be  held 
in  another  great  city,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
from  August  2-5,  1970.  The  joint  resolu- 
tion is  cosponsored  by  Senators  Boggs, 
Cranston,  Fong,  Inouye,  and  Muskie. 

The  growing  worldwide  concern  over 
the  pollution  problem  as  well  as  the  mag- 
netic lore  of  San  Francisco  promise  that 
a  minimum  of  3,500  individuals  from  at 
least  50  countries  will  be  in  attendance 
at  the  San  Francisco  meeting.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  this  international  conference 
will  be  presented  in  five  languages.  In  ad- 
dition, there  have  been  submitted  twice 
as  many  papers  as  have  been  submitted 
in  any  previous  international  confer- 
ence. 

President  Nixon  in  his  September  19 
address  to  the  United  Nations  stated  that 
the  task  of  "protecting  man's  environ- 
ment is  a  matter  of  international  con-: 
cern, "  and  further  pledged  the  support 
of  the  United  States  for  "international 
initiatives  toward  restoring  the  balance 
of  nature,  and  maintaining  our  world  as 
healthy  and  hospitable  place  for  man." 
:r.  President,  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
mend this  Fifth  International  Confer- 
ence\on  Water  Pollution  Research. 
SurelyHhe  pollution  problem  transcends 
both  national  and  international  bound- 
aries, as  well  as  ideologies,  and  is  an 
area  where  nations  can  and  must  work, 
together  for  the  good  and  safety  of  all 
mankind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  language  of  the  joint  res- 


olution be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  162)  In 
recognition  of  the  Fifth  International 
Conference  on  Water  Pollution  Research, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Murphy  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.J.  Res.  162 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  Con- 
gress declares  that — 

( 1 )  the  International  Association  on  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Research  was  formed  through- 
out the  world  together  in  the  fight  against 
water  pollution; 

( 2 )  the  objectives  of  the  association  are  to 
contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  wa- 
ter pollution  problems,  to  encourage  the 
exchange  of  scientific  knowledge,  to  better 
enable  the  nations  of  the  world  to  combat 
water  pollution  problems,  to  narrow  the  gap 
between  actual  and  optimum  use  of  water 
resources,  and  thus  to  contribute  to  continu- 
ing social  and  economic  progress; 

(3)  a  lack  of  maximum  communication 
and  coordination  between  research  programs 
has  retarded  efforts  to  effectively  utilize  all 
funds  available  for  water  pollution  research 
performed  in  various  countries; 

(4)  efforts  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion on  Water  Pollution  Research  have 
materially  assisted  in  alleviating  duplica- 
tion in  pollution  research,  have  fostered 
the  exchange  of  scientific  research  data,  and 
have  significantly  benefited  all  nations  In 
their  programs  to  control  water  pollution; 

(5)  the  International  association  has 
sponsored  biannual  conferences  on  water 
pollution  research  which  have  provided  sci- 
entists, engineers,  and  administrators  a 
fortim  for  formulating  an  International  ac- 
tivities program  to  permit  concerted  and 
cooperative   water   pollution  research; 

(6)  President  Richard  Nixon,  in  his  ad- 
dress of  September  19,  1969,  to  the  United 
Nations,  stated  that  "the  task  of  protecting 
man's  environment  Is  a  matter  of  inter- 
national concern"; 

(7)  in  that  address  the  President  pledged 
the  strong  support  of  the  United  States 
for  "International  initiatives"  toward  re- 
storing the  balance  of  nature,  and  maintain- 
ing our  world  as  a  healthy  and  hospitable 
place  for  man";  and 

(8)  the  Fifth  International  Conference  on 
Water  Pollution  will  be  held  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. California,  July  26,  1970,  through  Au- 
gust 1.  1970,  and  will  be  reconvened  in  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii  from  August  2,  1970,  through 
August  5,  1970,  to  deal  with  water  pollution, 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world. 

(b)  Therefore,  all  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  the  States,  and  all  interested  per- 
sons and  organizations,  both  public  and 
private,  are  urged  to  cooperate  with,  and 
assist  fully,  the  Fifth  International  Confer- 
ence on  Water  Pollution,  the  United  States 
National  Committee,  and  the  California  and 
Hawaii  Host  Committees  in  making  the  1970 
conference  the  most  outstanding,  produc- 
tive, and  successful  yet  held. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    232 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
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the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  232,  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^ 

S.    1362  » 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Boggs),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1362,  to  pro- 
vide Federal  financial  assistance  to  Op- 
portunities Industrialization  Centers. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3036 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "Virginia.  Mr.  Pres-" 
ident,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3035,  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    144 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdicx), 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  jimior  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  144, 
to  provide  for  the  appropriation  of  funds 
to  assist  school  districts  adjoining  or  in 
the  proximity  of  Indian  reservations,  to 
construct  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  to  provide  proper  housing 
and  educational  opportunities  for  Indian 
children  attending  these  public  schools. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLtTTION     163 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 153,  to  establish  a  commission  to  re- 
port upon  the  condition  and  future  of 
American  policy  respecting  all  aspects  of 
international  trade  and  tariffs. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


terminate  the  Joint  resolution  commonly 
known  as  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio 
when  he  submitted  the  concurrent  res- 
olution appear  later  in  the  Record  under 
the  appropriate  heading.) 


be  pemiitted  to  pi"oceed  for  15  minutes 
in  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sena- 
tor is  permitted  to  proceed  for  15 
minutes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  276— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELATIVE 
TO  SCHUYLKILL  RIVER  STUDY 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Scott)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  276) ;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works: 

S.  RES.  276 
Resolved,  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  United  States  Senate  that  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
created  under  section  3  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act,  approved  June  13,  1902,  is  re- 
quested to  review  the  reports  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill River.  Pennsylvania,  contained  in  House 
Document  Numbered  529,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  and  other  pertinent  reports,  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  any  modifica- 
tions of  the  recommendations  contained 
therein  are  advisable,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  needs  for  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion, water  supply,  recreation,  environmen- 
tal and  other  allied  water  purposes  in  the 
Schuylkill  River  Basin. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    30 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty  ) ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCar- 
thy) be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  30,  to  amend  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  relative  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    2J 1 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 271,  for  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
42— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR 
RENT  RESOLUTION  TO  TERMI- 
NATE THE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
COMMONLY  KNO'WN  AS  THE  GULF 
OF  TONKIN  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  submitted  a  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  42)   to 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969— 

•►  AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    2.S2 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  13270)  to  reform  the 
income  tax  laws,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  is  seeking  the  floor  at  this 
time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 


NIXON  PLANNING  TO  REORGANIZE 
THE  FEDERAL  BANKING  AGEN- 
CIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mi .  Piesident.  thei-e 
have  been  recent  press  reports  that  the 
administration  is  planning  to  reorga- 
nize the  Federal  banking  agencies.  The 
central  feature  of  the  administi-ation's 
proposal  seems  to  be  an  effort  to  strip 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  its  bank 
regulatoiy  duties  and  divide  them  be- 
tween the  FDIC  and  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency.  —' 

,  Additional  details  on  the  reorganiza- 
tion are  cloaked  in  secrecy.  A  call  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  indicated  that 
none  of  the  governors  of  the  Board  have 
even  seen  the  plan  other  than  newspaper 
stories  about  it.  Other  officials  were  also 
in  the  dark.  According  to  press  reports, 
the  most  knowledgeable  sources  about 
the  plan  seem  to  be  Under  Secretary 
Charles  E.  Walker,  former  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion and  a  committee  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  which  has  been  i-e- 
viewing  the  plan.  It  seems  a  little  strange 
that  tlie  American  Bankers  Association, 
a  private  trade  association,  seems  to  be 
better  informed  about  the  plan  than  the 
Federal  Reserve  itself. 

Press  reports  do  indicate  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  might  implement  the  reorga- 
nization by  Executive  order.  Under  this 
procedure,  the  reorganization  plan  goes 
into  effect  automatically  in  60  days  un- 
less  specifically  disapproved  by  either 
House  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  present  regu- 
latoi-y  framework,  bank  supervision  is 
divided  between  three  agencies.  There 
are  about  4.700  national  banks  with  60 
percent  of  banking  assets  supervised  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Cunency.  There 
are  about  1.300  State  member  banks 
with  23  percent  of  banking  assets  which 
are  supenised  by  the  Federal  Reserve. 
And  there  are  about  7.500  State  non- 
member  banks  with  17  percent  of  bank- 
ing assets  supervised  by  the  FDIC.  The 
average  sized  bank  supervised  by  the 
Comptroller  is  $63  million,  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  it  is  $93  million,  and  for 
the  FDIC  it  is  $11  million. 

The  issue  of  reorganizing  the  banking 
agencies  has  been  around  for  many 
years.  A  number  of  proposals  have  been 
advanced,  including  the  establishment  of 
a  single  Banking  Commission  to  assume 
all  regulatory  duties.  Many  of  these  pro- 
posals have  been  debated  in  congres- 
sional hearings  and  in  other  discussions. 
From  these  discussions,  one  thing  seems 
clear:  the  reorganization  of  the  banking 
agencies  involves  more  than  administra- 
tive efficiency.  The  structure  of  o^ir  bank 
regulatory  agencies  can  have  a  profound 
impact  upon  the  banking  industr>-  and 
the  economy.  The  present  threefold  di- 
vision of  responsibility  was  deliberately 
created  by  Congress  to  maintain  our 
dual  banking  system  and  to  avoid  exces- 
sive concentration  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  agency.  A  thorough  review  of 
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this  structure  If  long  overdue,  but  I 
firmly  believe  thtit  Congress  should  ac- 
tively participate!  in  any  change. 

I  am,  therefore^  concerned  over  reports 
that  the  Presidctt  might  seek  to  Imple- 
ment a  far  reaching  reorganization  of  the 
banking  agenciesj  through  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  procedures.  If  this  were  done. 
Congress  would  tie  treated  as  voters  in  a 
Russian  election]  We  could  only  disap- 
prove the  plan  worked  out  by  the  ad- 
ministration.- W^  could  not  participate 
in  shaping  the  dlan  or  in  amending  its 
details.  We  would  not  have  adequate  time 
to  study  the  ramifications  of  the  plan. 
We  would  not  iave  time  to  hear  the 
views  of  IntereAed  organizations  and 
outside  experts  on  banking.  The  House 
and  Senate  Banking  Committees  would 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
plsm  since  reorgapization  plans  are  gen- 
erally consideredpy  the  Government  Op- 
erations Commitiees. 

The  purpose  of!  the  Reorganization  Act 
Is  to  promote  ecdnomy  and  eflQciency  in 
Government.  By  making  reorganization 
plans  automatic  I  imless  specifically  dis- 
approveij],  by  Congress,  the  President  is 
given  a  powerful  tool  for  ■"streamlining 
procedures  and!  eliminating  bureau- 
cratic deadweight.  I  thoroughly  support 
these  objectives  and  the  use  of  the  Re- 
organization Actjto  achieve  them. 

However.  I  do  ^ot  believe  the  Congress 
intended  the  Reorganization  Act  to  be 
used  when  majoif  policy  matters  are  in- 
volved. In  that:  connection,  CongressV 
amended  the  ac^  to  prohibit  Its  pro- 
cedures to  be  ustd  to  create  or  abolish 
any  executive  deportment.  This  prohibi- 
tion properly  reflects  the  view  that  a 
major  organizational  change  should  be 
through  the  positive  affirmation  of  Con- 
gress rather  thari  the  negative  veto  pro- 
cedures of  the  Reorganization  Act.  A 
major  overhaul  df  the  banking  agencies 
should  also  require  positive  legislation 
since  such  a  reorfeanization  could  have  a 
significant  impadt  on  our  economy.  Any 
far-reaching  reofganization  of  the  Fed- 
eral banking  agencies  should  be  thor- 
oughly discussed  In  hearings  before  the 
House  and  Senate  Banking  Committees. 

A  dangerous  precedent  would  be 
created  shoiild  th  e  administration  trans- 
fer responsibilitiOs  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve through  tl>e  Reorganization  Act. 
The  primary  job  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
is  to  execute  mDnetary  policy  and  in 
carrying  out  thin  assignment.  Congress 
has  intended  thai  the  Federal  Reserve  be 
independent  of  he  President  and  the 
Treasury.  If  the  I  resident  can  relieve  the 
Federal  Reserve  if  its  bank  supervisory 
duties  through  t  le  Reorganization  Act, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
using  the  same  a  jproach  to  transfer  the 
Fed's  monetary  i  olicy  responsibilities  to 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  The 
power  to  reorgan  ,ze  is  the  power  to  con- 
trol. How  long  cauld  the  Fed  maintain 
its  traditional  ini  lependence  if  the  Pres- 
ident threatened  to  reorganize  it  out  of 
its  job? 

I  certainly  thiik  a  good  case  can  be 
made  for  closer  c(  K)rdination  of  economic 
policy  between  the  Fed  and  the  admin- 
istration. Perhapi  i  the  President  ought  to 
have  more  contrcfl  over  the  Fed.  But  only 


Congress  can  decide  this  question.  We 
should  not  legislate  the  independence  of 
the  Fed  and  then  turn  around  and  give 
the  President  the  power  to  undermine 
that  independence  through  the  Reorga- 
nization Act.  Nor  should  we  set  a  prece- 
dent for  such  action  by  approving  a 
transfer  of  bank  supervisory  responsi- 
bilities imder  the  Reorganization  Act. 

According  to  press  reports,  the  under- 
lying reasons  for  getting  the  Fed  out  of 
bank  regulation  are  twofold:  First  there 
is  a  feeling  by  some  Fed  officials  and 
others  that  its  bank  supervisory  respon- 
sibilities detract  from  Its  main  job  of 
making  monetary  policy;  second,  there  is 
a  feeling  by  some  bankers  that  the  Fed 
is  "too  strict"  in  its  regulatory  ap- 
proach and  that  regulations  would  be 
softer  under  another  agency.  The  deci- 
sion by  the  House  Banking  Committee  to 
put  one -bank  holding  companies  under 
the  Fed's  supervision  may  have  increased 
the  sentiment  to  get  the  Fed  out  of 
bank  regulation. 

Without  attempting  to  prejudge  the 
answers,  I  would  like  to  raise  a  number 
of  questions  concerning  the  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  banking  agencies. 
These  questions  should  be  thoroughly 
debated  and  aired  in  hearings  before  the 
Banking  Committees  of  Congress. 

First,  what  impact  would  the  reorga- 
nization have  upon  the  execution  of 
monetary  policy?  If  the  Fed  were 
stripped  of  its  regulatory  powers,  would 
it  be  in  a  weaker  position  to  induce  com- 
mercial banks  to  restrain  their  lending 
activities  during  periods  of  tight  money? 
We  have  seen  commercial  banks  develop 
a  variety  of  devices  to  avoid  tight  money 
including  borrowing  eurodollars  and 
issuing  commercial  paper  through  hold- 
ing company  affiliates.  Efforts  to  avoid 
monetary  restriction  could  intensify  if 
banks  were  no  longer  supervised  by 
the  Fed. 

Second,  who  should  exercise  control 
over  the  rates  of  interest  which  banks 
can  pay  on  time  deposits?  Such  limita- 
tions were  originally  imposed  as  a  regula- 
tory tool  to  promote  safety,  but  in  recent 
years  they  have  grown  into  a  powerful 
supplement  to  general  monetary  policy. 

Third,  what  will  be  the  impact  on 
bank  mergers?  Reorganizing  the  bank- 
ing agencies  can  have  a  substantial  ef- 
fect on  bank  mergers.  There  are  major 
differences  in  the  importance  which  each 
agency  attaches  to  the  competitive  and 
antitrust  aspects  of  bank  mergers.  For 
example,  the  Bank  Merger  Act  requires 
each  banking  agency  and  the  Justice 
Department  to  prepare  an  advisory  opin- 
ion on  all  merger  applications.  The  ad- 
visory opinion  must  indicate  if  the  pro- 
posed merger  would  have  a  substantially 
adverse  effect  upon  competition.  When- 
ever a  merger  case  is  before  one  of  the 
three  banking  agencies  the  other  two 
agencies  and  the  Justice  Department 
must  issue  an  advisory  opinion. 

By  comparing  each  agency's  findings 
with  those  of  Justice,  we  can  see  how 
each  agency  views  threats  to  competi- 
tion. Prom  1960  to  1969,  the  FDIC  said 
there  was  some  adverse  competitive  ef- 
fect on  60  percent  of  the  mergers  on 
which  they  issued  an  advisory  opinion. 


The  comparable  figure  for  Justice  on  the 
identical  cases  was  54  percent.  Likewise, 
the  Federal  Reserve  found  some  adverse 
competitive  effect  on  61  percent  of  its 
advisory  opinions  compared  to  50  per- 
cent for  Justice  on  the  same  cases.  These 
two  agencies  were  actually  tougher  than 
Justice. 

However,  when  we  look  at  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  situation  is 
dramatically  reversed.  The  Comptroller 
could  only  see  some  adverse  competitive 
effect  on  22  percent  of  its  advisory  opin- 
ions compared  to  45  percent  for  Justice 
on  the  same  cases. 

If  we  look  at  these  same  merger  statis- 
tics in  terms  of  the  dollar  value  of  the 
assets  involved,  the  comparisons  are  even 
more  striking.  From  1960  to  1969,  the 
FDIC  issued  advisory  opinions  on  bank 
mergers  involving  assets  of  $316  billion. 
Tliey  found  some  adverse  effect  upon 
competition  in  mergers  involving  $168 
billion  in  assets  or  53  percent  of  the  total. 
The  Justice  Department,  looking  at  the 
same  cases,  found  an  adverse  competitive 
effect  on  67  percent  of  the  total  assets 
involved. 

Likewise,  the  Fed  found  anticompeti- 
tion  effects  on  67  percent  of  the  dollar 
volume  of  merger  cases  it  considered 
compared  to  59  percent  by  Justice  on  the 
same  cases.  The  Comptroller  could  only 
see  an  adverse  competitive  effect  on  35 
percent  of  the  dollar  volume  of  merger 
cases  it  considered  compared  to  75  per- 
cent by  Justice  on  the  same  cases.  Once 
again,  the  Comptroller  appears  to  have 
myopia  when  competition  is  an  issue. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  each  of 
the  three  agencies  to  Justice  in  terms 
of  their  proj^ensity  to  see  anticompeti- 
tive effects.  The  Fed  is  8  percentage 
points  ahead  of  Justice,  while  the  FDIC 
is  14  percentage  points  behind  and  the 
Comptroller  is  a  whopping  40  percentage 
points  behind.  These  differences  have  oc- 
cured  despite  the  fact  that  each  of  the 
three  agencies  is  interpreting  the  identi- 
cal law. 

The  Comptroller  seems  to  have  a  con- 
stitutional inability  to  perceive  threats 
to  competition.  It  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  it  is  substantially  more  lax 
in  its  regulatory  philosophy  than  the 
other  two  banking  agencies. 

Since  the  proposed  reorganization  ap- 
parently assigns  greater  responsibility  to 
the  Comptroller,  the  effect  on  bank  com- 
petition could  be  disastrous.  We  could 
have  a  wave  of  bank  mergers  under  the 
benign  sponsorship  of  the  Comptroller 
resulting  in  the  concentration  of  bank- 
ing assets  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large 
banks.  This  would  be  especially  true  if 
the  Comptroller  rather  than  the  Fed, 
passed  upon  mergers  and  acquisitions 
involving  bank  holding  companies. 

A  fourth  question  about  the  reorga- 
nization plan  is  what  impact  wou..d  it 
have  upon  the  dual  banking  system? 
The  proposed  reorganization  could  un- 
dermine the  dual  banking  system.  If  the 
State  banks  supervised  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  were  shifted  to  the  FDIC,  many 
of  them  might  convert  to  national  char- 
ters since  the  FDIC  has  traditionally 
been  oriented  to  the  problems  of  smaller 
banks.  Such  a  move  could  spell  the  end 
of  State  banking.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier. 
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the  average  size  of  a  federally  supervised 
bank  is  $93  million  compared  to  $11  mil- 
lion for  an  FDIC  supervised  bank.  In 
addition,  many  State  banks  might  elect 
to  convert  to  national  charters  if  the 
Comptroller  took  over  the  responsibili- 
ties for  approving  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions by  bank  holding  companies. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  larger  State 
banks  elected  to  stay  under  FDIC  .super- 
vision, they  could  dominate  the  agency 
and  small  banks  would  lose  their  inde- 
pendent voice  at  the  Washington  level. 

In  summary,  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  banking  agencies  could 
undermine  our  dual  banking  system  and 
lead  to  a  monopoly  by  a  handful  of  the 
Nation's  largest  banks.  We  need  to  move 
with  extreme  care  and  caution.  I  have 
raised  a  number  of  questions  about  the 
proposal.  These  are  difficult  and  complex 
questions  which  need  to  be  carefully  ex- 
plored by  the  two  banking  committees, 
which  have  the  expertise  on  banking 
matters.  I  would  hope  the  administration 


would  not  try  to  ram  such  a  proposal 
through  Congress  under  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  in  which  Congress  has  only  60 
days  to  say  yes  or  no.  We  need  to  consider 
the  reorganization  of  our  baioking  agen- 
cies, and  I  am  glad  that  the  administra- 
tion is  developing  a  proposal.  But  I  hope 
that  the  administration  would  recom- 
mend positive  legislation  to  accomplish 
the  reorganization  Instead  of  relying 
upon  the  Reorganization  Act  procedures 
which  were  never  intended  for  such  a 
far-reaching  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remaiks  a  table  showing  the 
bank  merger  statistics  I  referred  to  in 
my  speech,  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  about  the  reorganization,  and  a 
paper  presented  by  Gov.  Andrew  Brimmu 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  on  bank 
mergers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori^. 
as  follows: 
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Cases  considered  jointly  by  Justice  and  FDIC 
Some  adverse  effect  on  competition  found  by: 

Justice 

FDIC 

Cases  considered  jointly  by  Justice  and  Federal  Reserve 
Some  adverse  effect  on  competition  found  by: 

Justice - 

Federal  Reserve .. 

Cases  considered  jointly  by  Justice  and  Comptroller  ol 

the  Currency 

Some  adverse  effect  on  competition  found  by: 

Justice 

Comptroller 


Banking  Reform  Plan  Stiks  Industry 

Concern 

(By  H.  Erich  Heinemann) 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week, 
a  select  group  of  bankers  are  due  to  gather 
In  Washington  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
a  fundamental  overhaul  in  the  Governmen- 
tal machinery  that  regulates  their  Industry. 

The  Nixon  Administration,  largely  In  the 
person  of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Charts  E.  Walker,  has  made  little  effort  to 
conceal  its  desire  to  reshuflSe  the  powers  of 
the  three  Federal  banking  agencies,  so  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  would  be  left  free 
to  concentrate  on  the  management  of  the 
nation's  money  supply,  while  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corf>oration  and  the  office  of 
the  Controller  of  the  Currency  would  have 
responsibility  for  such  things  as  examina- 
tions, merger  and  branching  applications 
and  holding  company  expansion. 

Rumors  that  such  a  reorganization  was 
brewing  have  been  circulating  in  Washington 
for  many  weeks,  but  the  banking  Industry 
did  not  become  fully  aware  that  it  was  im- 
minent until  The  New  York  Times  reported 
the  broad  outline  of  the  Administration's 
plan  on  Sept.  15. 

NOVEMBER   DATE   REPORTED 

Now,  according  to  the  authoritative  news- 
letter, Washington  Financial  Reports,  there 
is  a  "very  high  probability"  that  the  reorga- 
nization will  be  announced  by  Nov.  15. 

Nat  S.  Rogers,  president  of  the  First  City 
National  Bank  of  Houston,  and  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  appointed  a  special  committee 
on  the  Federal  bank  regulatory  structure  as 
his  first  significant  action  in  office.  It  is  this 
group  that  will  meet  In  Washington  this 
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week,  10  try  to  get  a  line  on  the  details 
of  what  the  Administration  has  in  mind. 

The  chairman  of  the  group  is  Rex  J. 
Morthland,  president  of  the  Peoples  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  Selma,  Ala.,  and  its 
members  include  John  J.  Cummings,  presi- 
dent of  the  Industrial  National  Bank.  Provi- 
dence. R.I.,  Paul  Hanna,  senior  vice  president 
of  the  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Com- 
pany, New  York  and  Leslie  C.  Peacock,  execu- 
tive vice  president,  the  Crocker-Citizens  Na- 
tional Bank,  San  Francisco. 

According  to  one  insider,  there  Is  likely 
to  be  a  sense  of  urgency  in  the  proceedings, 
because  of  clear  indications  that  the  Ad- 
ministration plans  to  push  ahead  quickly 
with  Its  idea. 

WALKER    SEES    AGREEMENT 

At  a  news  conference  at  the  American 
Bankers  Association  convention  in  Honolulu 
two  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Walker  left  no  doubt 
where  he  stood  on  the  issue.  Mr.  Walker, 
who  was  formerly  executive  vice  president  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  said  that 
there  was  "growing  agreement"  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  should  get  out  of  bank  regula- 
tion, although  the  details  of  the  reorgani- 
zation were  still  to  be  worked  out. 

In  any  event,  Washington  sources  empha- 
size that  the  reform  Is  likely  to  be  carried 
out  in  an  Executive  Order  by  President 
Nixon,  which  the  Congress  would  then  have 
the  authority  to  veto  within  60  days.  There 
Is  a  suspicion  among  some  bankers  that  the 
Administration  may  be  attempting  to  press 
its  plan  quickly  before  opposition  to  it  has 
a  chance  to  organize. 

According  to  Washington  Financial  Re- 
ports, plans  call  for  the  details  to  be  settled 
in    consultation    between    Federal    Reserve 


Chairman  William  McChesney  Martin  Jr., 
Kenneth  A.  ("Kay")  Randall,  chairman  of 
the  P.D.I.C.,  and  William  B.  Camp,  the  Con- 
troller of  the  Currency.  Once  an  agreement 
had  been  reached,  a  formal  recommendation 
would  be  made  to  the  White  House,  which 
would  then  accept  it  in  whole  or  in  part,  or 
reject  it. 

An  added  complication  may  well  come, 
bankers  say,  from  the  fact  that  all  three  men 
could  be  leaving  their  present  Jobs  soon.  Mr. 
Martin  and  Mr.  Randall  are  near  the  end  of 
their  terms  and  will  retire,  and  there'  are 
persistent  reports  that  the  Republican  Ad- 
ministration would  like  to  replace  Mr.  Camp, 
a  Democrat. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  it  is  likely  to  gen- 
erate a  lively  political  controversy.  Many 
bankers,  although  certainly  not  all  of  them, 
have  been  chafing  lor  years  under  what  they 
regard  as  unnecessarily  tight  and  rigid 
regulation  by  the  Federal  Reserve  authori- 
ties. Tliese  men  would  like  to  .see  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  get  our  of  the  bank  regulation 
business. 

At  the  same  time,  many  Congressmen — 
some  of  whom  are  normally  hostile  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  authorities — like  the  strict 
job  of  regulation  that  the  seven-man  board 
is  doing,  and  indeed  have  been  insisting  that 
regulation  of  one-bank  holding  companies, 
an  Issue  which  is  now  pending  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  be  t.'l\en  to  the 
Re.spr\e.  just  for  this  reason 

RE.*CTION     AWAITED 

How  these  men — who  include  Represent  a - 
live  Wright  Patman,  the  Texas  Democrat  who 
is  chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee — will  react  to  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  that  takes  the  Federal  Reserve 
out  of  bank  regulation,  remains  to  be  seen 

Then,  too.  while  the  principle  of  the  reor- 
ganization sounds  simple  enough,  It  turns 
out  in  practice  to  be  a  highly  complex  affair 
Assuming  the  Federal  Reserve  is  to  be  strip- 
ped of  its  regulatory  powers,  just  how  are 
these  iK)wers  defined,  and  to  which  other 
agency  are  they  to  be  assigned? 

For  example.  Is  the  Federal  Reserve's  au- 
thority to  set  interest  rates  on  time  and  sav- 
ings deposits  a  regulatory  or  monetary  func- 
tion? It  was  originally  conceived  as  a  regu- 
latory power,  but  lately  the  Reserve  has  used 
it  to  restrict  the  ability  of  the  banks  to  bid 
for  lendable  funds,  and  thus  force  them  to 
hold  back  on  loans  that  are  considered  to  be 
inflationary. 

Sources  close  to  the  A.B.A.  committee  say 
there  are  no  easy  answers  to  this  and  many 
other  questions. 

Furthermore,  there  are  other,  more  funda- 
mental issues.  A  number  of  influential  offi- 
cials— including  New  York  Superintendent 
of  Banks  Frank  Wille,  Irvine  H.  Sprague.  a 
director  of  the  F.D.I. C,  Representative  Henry 
S.  Reuss  and  Senator  William  Proxmire 
(the  latter  two  both  Wisconsin  Demo- 
crats)— have  called  for  a  basic  study  of  the 
nation's  financial  structure  by  a  Presidential 
Commission,  to  sort  out  the  conflicting  and 
overlapping  areas  of  regulation,  as  well  as 
the  competition  between  different  types  of  fi- 
nancial Institutions  for  broader  areas  of 
service. 

Some  bankers  are  concerned  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's contemplated  reorganization 
should  it  be  carried  out,  could  foreclose  the 
possibility  of  an  analysis  that  would  try  to 
answer  the  basic  question  of  what  kind  of 
financial  structure  the  nation  needs  to  meet 
the  money  needs  of  the  next  decade. 

Market  STRtrcruRE,   Public   Convenience, 

AND    THE   RECtn-ATION    OF    BANK    MERGERS 

(By  Andrew  F.  Brimmer) 
The  debate  over  the  changes  required  in 
our  banking  structure  to  meet  the  expanding 
credit  needs  of  the  American  public  is  always 
a  lively  one,  and  the  role  of  bank  mergers 
is  usually  cloee  to  the  center  of  the  discus- 
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Blon.  Today,  desplie  tbe  focus  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  bonks  shoiild  be  allowed  to 
conduct  their  biistnesses  through  operational 
subsldlariefl,  loan  production  offices  or  under 
the  direction  otf  a  holding  company,  the 
policies  followed  1^  Federal  bank  sui>ervlsory 
agencies  in  the  Regulation  of  mergers  and 
acquisitions  contttiue  to  be  of  vital  interest 
to  the  banking  coinmunlty.  Thus,  an  annual 
convention  of  the  [American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion is  an  Ideal  setting  for  an  examination 
and  assessment  Af  the  way  in  which  the 
bank  supervisory  j  agencies  have  carried  out 
their  statutory  Responsibilities  In  recent 
years.  [ 

The  Bank  Mergsr  Act.  originally  enacted  in 
1960.  and  the  Bs^k  Holding  Company  Act. 
enacted  in  May  1J66.  were  both  amended  in 
1966.  Principal  a^ong  the  amendments  to 
each  of  the  statutes  was  a  change  in  the 
statement  of  clj-curastantlal  factors  the 
Board  is  required  to  consider  under  the  Bank 
Holding  Company]  Act,  and  which  the  appro- 
priate Federal  suj^rvtsory  authority  (Board, 
Comptroller  of  th  s  Currency,  or  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation — depending  on 
the  charter  status  of  the  continuing  institu- 
tion) .  must  consider  under  the  Bank  Merger 
Act.  The  amende<i  "statutory  factor"  provi- 
sions were  made  virtually  Identical  in  the 
Bank  Merger  anc  Bank  Holding  Company 
Acts  amJT'with  respect  to  the  competitive 
aspects  of  a  mergf  r  or  holding  company  pro- 
posal, the  more  precise  guidelines  found  in 
the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts  were  made 
applicable. 

Thus,  with  res  )ect  to  either  a  proposed 
bank  merger  whei  e  the  resulting  bank  is  to 
be  a  State  member  bank,  or  a  bank  holding 
company  acquisition,  the  Board  may  not  ap- 
prove any  proposil  that  would  result  in  a 
monopoly  or  that  would  be  In  furtherance 
of  any  combination  or  conspiracy  to  monop- 
olize or  to  attemf  t  to  monopolize  the  busi- 
ness of  banking  I  n  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  Nor  may  t  le  Board  approve  any  pro- 
posed merger  or  hi  ildlng  company  acquisition 
the  effect  of  whi  :h,  in  any  section  of  the 
country,  may  be  s  ibstantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition unless  th(  i  Board  Snds  that  the  anti- 
competitive effect  I  of  the  proposed  transac- 
tion are  clearly  outweighed  in  the  public 
interest  by  the  pr  }bable  effect  of  the  trans- 
Eu:tlon  in  meeting  the  convenience  and  needs 
of  the  community  to  be  served. 

Pursuant  to  tl  e  amended  provisions  of 
both  the  Merger  <  Let  and  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act,  a  cc  urt  before  which  an  action 
is  commenced  un(  ler  the  antitrust  laws,  fol- 
lowing agency  ap  )roval  of  a  Merger  Act  or 
Bank  Holding  Coi  ipany  Act  proposal,  Is  re- 
quired to  review  de  novo  the  issues  pre- 
sented, and  the  s  ^ndards  to  be  applied  by 
the  court  are  the  se  required  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  agen  :ies  under  paragraph  5  of 
the  Merger  Act,  ai  d  by  the  Board  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Banl ;  Holding  Company  Act. 

It  is  in  this  leg  Jl  framework  that  the  as- 
sessment of  bank  mergers  and  bank  holding 
company  proposa  s  must  be  made.  In  ap- 
proaching this  tas  s.  I  have  attempted  to  an- 
swer the  followini;  questions:  , 

To  what  extent ,  if  any,  can  one  observe 
signiflc.int  dlffer(  nces  in  the  pattern  o{ 
merger  decisions  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bo.ird,  the  Compt  'oUer  of  the  Currency  and 
t;ie  Federal  Depo:  it  Insurance  Corporation? 

In  deciding  prof  osed  bank  mergers  or  bank 
holding  company  acquisitions,  what  weight, 
if  any,  should  be  ;iven  to  possibilities  of  fu- 
ture, or  potential,  competition. 

Should  the  rate  of  economic  growth  in  an 
area  influence  th«  policies  of  the  regulatory 
agencies? 
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gencies In  denial  rates  seem  to  reflect  differ- 
ences In  policies  among  the  agencies  rather 
than  differences  In  the  seriousness  of  anti- 
competitive effects  Involved  In  the  kinds 
of  cases  handled. 

Potential  competition  should  be  assigned 
considerable  weight  in  merger  cases.  How- 
ever, the  Federal  Reserve  Board  seems  to 
follow  this  practice  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  does  either  of  the  other  two  agencies. 

A  more  permissive  approach  toward  mer- 
gers In  growth  areas  Is  not  warranted  as  a 
general  proposition.  However,  there  may  be 
some  cases  In  which  the  effect  of  mergers  on 
competition  In  such  areas  is  offset  by  the 
advantage  to  the  community  In  convenience 
and  needs. 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  me  stress 
that  the  present  assessment  of  bank  mergers 
is  entirely  my  own.  To  anyone  familiar  with 
the  record  of  Federal  Reserve  Board  merger 
and  holding  company  decisions,  it  should 
be  obvious  that  In  this  area — as  In  others — 
each  Board  member  speaks  for  himself. 

THE    PATTERN    OP    DECISIONS    IN    BANK    MERGERS 
AND  ACQUISITION,  1966-1968 

From  the  beginning  of  1966,  through  July 
of  1968,  there  were  over  460  merger  and  hold- 
ing company  applications  received  by  the 
three  Federal  banking  agencies.  (See  Table 
I,  attached.)  The  vast  majority  of  these  ap- 
plications (391)  have  proposed  mergers,  while 
only  71  have  been  for  holding  company  ac- 
quisitions and  formations.'  Applications  to 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  account  for 
a  little  less  than  half  of  those  received,  those 
to  the  FDIC  about  30  per  cent  and  those  to 
the  Board  close  to  25  per  cent.= 

As  one  would  expect,  in  view  of  wide  dif- 
ferences In  State  laws  governing  multiple- 
office  banking,  merger  and  holding  company 
activity  Is  not  evenly  distributed  throughout 
the  United  States.  (Table  II).  Over  the  pe- 
riod, more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  applica- 
tions received  came  from  seven  Federal  Re- 
serve Districts:  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland,  Richmond,  Chicago,  and  Minne- 
apolis. The  Richmond  district  alone  ac- 
counted for  close  to  20  per  cent  of  the  ap- 
plications. By  and  large,  each  of  these  Dis- 
tricts Includes  one  or  more  states  in  which 
multiple-office  banking  Is  prevalent.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  less  activity  In  the 
St.  Louis.  Kansas  City  and  Dallas  Districts, 
principally  because  of  State  restrictions  on 
multiple-office  banking. 

Over  this  period,  there  were  427  decisions 
by  the  three  banking  agencies.  There  were 
409  approvals  and  18  denials.  (Table  III.) 
While  the  Board  accounted  for  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  decisions.  It  also  accounted  for 
two-thirds  of  the  denials.  The  FDIC  and  the 
Comptroller  each  had  three  denials:  thi 
Board  had  12.  The  denial  rate  at  the  Board 
has  been  close  to  11  per  cent  (with  about  the 
same  rate  for  mergers,  holding  company  for- 
mations and  acquisitions).  The  denial  rate 
at  the  FDIC  has  been  less  than  3  per  cent  and 
at  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  less  than 
2  por  cent.  These  data  strongly  suggest  that 
there  are  significant  differences  among  the 
agencies  with  respect  to  the  way  each  han- 
dles Its  cases,  and  these  differences  in  ap- 
proach may  have  a  strong  bearing  on  whether 
the  cases  are  likely  to  be  approved  or  denied.' 

Either  the  policies  of  the  Board  differ  from 
those  of  the  other  banking  agencies,  or  the 
kinds  of  cases  handled  by  the  Board  Involve 
more  serious  anticompetitive  effects.  While 
the  latter  possibility  may  accoimt  in  part 
for  the  difference  between  the  denial  rate  at 
the  Board  and  the  FDIC,  it  hardly  seems 
likely  to  account  for  the  difference  between 
the  Board  and  the  Comptroller. 

If,  In  fact,  the  denial  rates  at  the  Board 
and  at  other  agencies  reflect  a  difference  in 
policy,  this  might  be  reflected  in  the  way  the 
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Board's  advisory  opinions  on  competitive 
effects  or  merger  cases  are  received.  Over  the 
period  covered,  the  Board  Issued  121  advisory 
opinions  to  the  FDIC  and  204  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency — 325  In  all.  (Table 
IV.)  In  94.  or  close  to  30  per  cent  of  these 
reports,  the  Board  indicated  that  the  com- 
petitive effects  of  the  proposed  merger  would 
be  serious.  (As  might  be  expected,  given  the 
small  size  of  the  typical  Insured  nonmember 
bank,  the  proportion  submitted  to  the  FDIC 
deemed  serious  was  lower — about  22  per 
cent — than  the  proportion  submitted  to  the 
Comptroller — about  33  per  cent.) 

An  indication  to  another  agency  that  the 
^tlcompetltlve  effect  of  a  merger  Is  serious 
djes  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  Board  it- 
t^elr  would  have  denied  the  application.  Seri- 
ous anticompetitive  effects  could  be  offset, 
or  "clearly  outweighed"  by  the  convenience 
and  needs  of  the  community.  This  would, 
however,  have  had  to  be  the  situation  In  a 
little  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  94  cases 
in  which  a  serious  effect  was  indicated  in 
order  to  bring  the  denial  rate  down  to  the 
Board's  own  11  f>er  cent. 

In  fact,  however,  the  other  two  banking 
agencies  issued  denials  in  only  three  of  the 
94  cases  in  which  the  Board  found  a  serious 
anticompetitive  effect.  The  three  other 
denials  issued  by  the  FDIC  and  the  Comp- 
troller were  in  cases  in  which  the  Board  did 
not  find  a  serious  anticompetitive  effect. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  significant 
relationship  between  the  finding  of  a  serious 
anticompetitive  effect  by  the  Board  and  the 
decisions  by  the  other  banking  agencies.* 

In  my  opinion,  the  pattern  of  merger  deci- 
sions examined  here  Is  strong  documentation 
of  differences  in  the  approach  taken  by  the 
three  supervisory  agencies  In  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities  under  the  bank  merger 
statute.  Since  each  agency  must  determine 
for  itself  how  well  it  is  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  Bank  Merger  Act,  I  clearly  can- 
not— and  would  not  want  to — Judge  the 
performance  of  the  other  agencies.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  I  obvi- 
ously believe  that  we  are  performing  reason- 
ably well. 

THE  ROLE  OF  POTENTIAI.  COMPETITION 

While  one  can  describe  statistically  the 
differences  In  the  pattern  of  merger  decisions 
by  the  Federal  bank  supervisory  agencies. 
It  is  far  more  difficult  to  explain  those  dif- 
ferences. Whatever  the  basis  for  the  dif- 
ferences among  the  supervisory  agencies,  it 
appears  to  be  reflected  in  their  attitudes 
toward  potential  competition — that  Is,  the 
extent  to  which  weight  Is  given  to  possibil- 
ities of  future  competition  In  a  proposed  bank 
merger  or  holding  company  acquisition. 

Although  it  is  not  clear  Just  how  much 
Importance  the  Comptroller  and  the  FDIC 
assign  to  potential  competition  in  deciding 
cases  before  them,  one  does  get  the  impres- 
sion that  the  weight  they  accord  this  factor 
is  quite  small.  In  contrast,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  places  considerable  emphasis  on 
potential  competition  in  the  determination 
of  both  bank  merger  and  bank  holding  com- 
pany applications. 

I  believe  it  to  be  clearly  established  that 
the  effect  of  the  1966  amendments  to  the 
Bank  Merger  and  Bank  Holding  Company 
Acts  was  to  Impose  on  the  rwponsible  super- 
visory agencies  a  scheme  for  appraising  and 
determining  competitive  consequences  that, 
in  major  respects.  Is  utilized  generally  in  the 
Government's  enforcement  of  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  as  amended  In  1950.  Most  rele- 
vant to  this  discussion  Is  the  question :  Does 
a  determination  of  whether  the  effect  of  a 
proposed  merger  or  holding  company  acquisi- 
tion "n;ay  be  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition" encompass  situations  Involving 
"potential  competition"? 

The  concept  of  "potential  competition", 
treated  herein,  does  not  automatically  en- 
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compass — nor  absolutely  exclude — the  re* 
lated  concepts  of  "potential  Injury  to  com- 
petitors" and  "ease  of  market  entry."  Both 
of  these  concepts  are  properly  the  subject 
of  Inquiry  In  competitive  analysis,  but  are 
not  necessarily  related  to  a  determlnatipn 
of  the  likelihood  that  parties  to  a  merger 
or  holding  company  proposal  will  become 
active  competitors. 

Effective,  workable  competition  in  a  given 
market  exists  when  buyers  of  products  or 
services  are  offered  purchasing  alternatives 
sufficiently  real  to  provide  these  buyers  with 
the  opportunity  to  change  from  one  seller  to 
another,  with  the  possibility  of  such  change 
Influencing  sellers  to  seek  Improvements  in 
the  quality  and  price  of  the  products  and 
services  which  they  offer.  However,  particu- 
larly in  a  market  in  which  actual  competi- 
tion Is  In  some  manner  deficient,  sellers  may 
be  Influenced  as  much  by  the  realization 
that  a  low  level  of  quality  or  a  high  price 
level  may  attract  more  competent  or  efficient 
entrants  from  the  periphery  of  the  market  as 
they  are  by  the  threat  posed  by  existing  com- 
petitors. Effective  competition  In  such  mar- 
kets, therefore,  requires  the  preservation  of 
the  threat  of  potential  competition."  Admit- 
tedly, to  deal  with  "the  preservation  of  the 
threat  of  potential  competition"  Is,  on  its 
face,  conjectural.  But  Congressional  concern 
over  probabilities,  n^t  certainties,  was  the 
precise  reason  for  the  Celler-Kefauver 
Amendment  (1950)  to  section  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act.' 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  "potential  compe- 
tition" as  a  determinative  factor  In  merger 
and   acquisition   cases,   bank   and   nonbank 
alike,  while  recognized  for  many  years  past, 
has  become  a  crucial  and,  in  some  cases,  a 
decisive  factor  only  within  the  last  five  years 
or  so.  In   1964.  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decided  three  cases  under  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  In  which  substantial  weight 
was  accorded  potential  competition.'  Of  these 
decisions,  Penn-Olin  provides  the  most  direct 
statement  of  law  and  of  criteria  for  applying 
the  law — both  of  which  the  Board  finds  ap- 
plicable,  and   has  applied,   to  bank  merger 
and  bank  holding  company  prc^Kisals.  Penn- 
Olin  Involved  a  Joint  venture  agreement  to 
produce   and    sell   sodium   chlorate    In    the 
southeastern  United  States  between  Penn- 
salt  Chemicals  Corporation,  a  producer  and 
nationwide    distributor  ■  of    chemicals    and 
chemical     products,     and     Olln     Mathieson 
Chemical  Corporation,  a  producer  of  chemi- 
cals  and    chemical    products    with    division 
plants  In  15  States.  However,  at  the  time  of 
the  Joint  agreement  the  two  corporations  did 
not  compete.  The  relevant  market  was  then 
dominated   by   two   other   corporations,   to- 
gether controlling  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
sodium  chlorate  market  Pennsalt,  pursuant 
to  a  sales  agreement  with  OHn,  was  a  minor 
third  competitor  In  the  relevant  market.  The 
Joint  venture  agreement  was  a  successor  to 
the  above-mentioned  sales  agreement. 

The  Supreme  Court  rejected  the  finding 
of  the  District  Court  that  potential  compe- 
tition ijetween  the  two  Joint  venturers  could 
be  found  to  have  been  foreclosed  only  if,  as 
a  matter  of  reasonable  probability.  It  could 
be  shown  that  both  Pennsalt  and  Olln  would 
separately  have  entered  the  southeast  mar- 
ket by  means  of  plant  establishments.  Suffi- 
cient for  a  finding  of  substantial  lessening 
of  competition  through  foreclosure  of  po- 
tential competition,  the  Supreme  Court  said, 
was  a  finding  of  a  "reasonable  probability 
that  either  one  of  the  corporations  would 
have  entered  the  market  by  building  a  plant, 
while  the  other  would  have  remained  a  sig- 
nificant potential  competitor". 

Quoting  in  part  from  the  aforementioned 
TNEC   Monograph   No.   21.   the   Court   con- 
cluded: 
"Potential    competition,    insofar    as    the 
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threat  survives  .  .  .  may  compensate  In  part 
for  the  Imperfections  characteristic  of  actual 
competition  In  the  great  majority  of  com- 
petitive markets.  .  .  .  The  existence  of  ^^ 
aggressive,  well  equipped  and  well  financed'-- 
corjjoration  engaged  in  the  same  or  related 
lines  of  commerce  waiting  anxiously  to  enter 
an  ogllgopollstlc  market  would  be  a  substan- 
tial Incentive  to  competition  which  cannot 
be  underestimated."  378  U.S.  174. 

Nor  Is  the  absence  of  a  proven  Intent  or 
attempt  to  enter  a  market  a  bar  to  a  finding 
that  a  given  concern  is  a  potential  competi- 
tor. It  is  sufficient  to  establish  that  such 
concern  Is  the  most  likely  entrant." 

The    doctrine    of    potential    competition, 
while  not  relied  upon  by  the  courts  as  a  de- 
cisive consideration  in  a  coxirt  contest  In- 
volving     alleged      anticompetitive      conse- 
quences of  a  proposed  bank  merger  or  hold- 
ing company  acquisition,  has  been  consid- 
ered and  rejected,  not  as  being  per  se  inap- 
plicable, but  as  being  Inapplicable  In  view 
of  the  facts  of  record."  Preclusion  of  entry 
Into  a  defined  banking  market  by  a  substan- 
tial potential  competitor  through  consum- 
mation of  a  merger  Involving  the  potential 
entrant,  and  the  question  of  whether  such 
result  violates  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
and   should    have    been    denied    under   the 
Bank     Merger     Act,     are     issues     recently 
(9/10/68)    placed   before   a   Federal   District 
Court  by  the   U.S.   Department  of  Justice, 
following    the   Board's   approval    of   merger 
proposals  Involving  Glrard  Trust  Bank  and 
Doylestown  National  Bank  (Doylestown,  Pa.) 
and  The  Fidelity  Bank  &  Doylestown  Trust 
Co.  (Doylestown,  Pa.).  The  Board,  in  Its  6-1 
decision  in  those  cases  which  were  consid- 
ered together,  took  into  account  the  possible 
impact  of  potential  competition.  While  five 
members  of  the  majority  ruled  that  the  net 
effect   of  the  proposed   mergers  on  compe- 
tition would  not  be  adverse,  I  felt  that  the 
over-all  competitive  effect  would  l>e  no  more 
than   slightly  adverse.   Nevertheless,   I,   too, 
felt  the  applications  should  be  approved. 

The  complaints  filed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  In  each  case  assert  numerous  viola- 
tions of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  relate  to  asserted  elimination 
of  potential  competition  In  commercial  bank- 
ing between  and  among  the  banks  involved 
In  the  two  mergers,  and  a  general  allegation 
of  violation  premised  on  the  contributory 
effect  of  the  two  mergers  on  the  continuing 
trend  toward  reduction  In  potential  bank 
competitors  In  the  Philadelphia  area.  We  can 
safely  assume.  I  believe,  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  currently  takes  the  position  that 
potential  competition  is  a  major  factor  for 
consideration  in  determining  the  legality  of 
a  proposed  bank  merger;  and  that  proven 
miscalculation  or  disregard  of  a  merger's 
effect  on  potential  competition  can  require 
remand  to  an  agency  or  reversal  of  agency 
action. 

No  less  import  Is  attributed  by  the  Board 
to  the  factor  of  potential  competition  In  its 
consideration  of  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
applications.  In  the  Board's  denial  action 
(April  1967.  Fed.  Res.  Bull.  763)  on  the  ap- 
plication of  Allied  Bankshares  Corp..  Norfolk. 
Virginia,  to  form  a  bank  holding  company 
through  ownership  of  the  Virginia  National 
Bank,  Norfolk,  and  The  Central  National 
Bank  of  Richmond,  existing  competition  be- 
tween the  banks  was  found  to  be  insignifi- 
cant, and  the  effect  of  its  elimination  of 
minimal  consequence.  However,  the  likeli- 
hood that  substantial  potential  competition 
between  the  banks  would  be  precluded  by 
their  affiliation  was  stated  to  weigh  heavily 
in  the  Board's  decision.  In  May  1967,  one 
month  following  the  Allied  denial,  the  Board, 
b,  unanimous  vote,  denied  a  proposal  by  BT 
New  York  Corporation  to  acquire  Liberty  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Buffalo  (50 
Fed.  Res.  Bull.  769).  As  in  the  Allied  case, 
the  Board  concluded  that  existing  competi- 
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tlon  between  and  among  the  banks  involved 
m   the   proposal   was   stifflciently   negligible 
that  it  posed  no  bar  to  approval.  However, 
the  proposal's  probable  effect  on  potential 
-..^mpetition  was  found  to  present  a  severely 
adverse  consideration.  Rejecting  AppUcant's 
assertion  that  consummation  of  the  proposal 
would     promote     deconcentratlon     In     the 
heavily  concentrated  Buffalo  area — through 
Liberty  National's  anticipated  greater  ability 
to  compete  with  its  two  larger  rivals — the 
Board  concluded  that  Liberty  Bank  was  pres- 
ently capable  of  offering  to  customers  in  its 
market  area,  both  large  and  small,  an  alter- 
native source  of  essential  banking  services. 
Noting  that  legal  and   economic  barriers 
to  new  entry  Into  the  Buffalo  market  area 
were  already  high,  the  Board  expressed  its 
concern   that  there  be  preserved  whatever 
Incentive  might  exist  for  entry  by  potential 
competitors   having   the   resources   and   ca- 
pacity to  surmount  existing  barriers.  Based 
on  the  financial  and  management  resources 
of  BT  New  York  Corporation,  the  Board  found 
that  the  Applicant  was  a  potential  competi- 
tor In  the  Buffalo  market,  whose  greater  jsar- 
ticlpatlon  In  that  market  was  not  dependent 
on  consummation  of  the  proposed  acquisi- 
tion, and  that  the  entry  of  such  a  sizable 
organization  by  that  means  would  simply 
raise  the  entry  barriers  for  others  without 
increasing  the  banking  alternatives  already 
available  to  the  public.  Further,  It  was  con- 
cluded  that  Liberty   Bank,   through   a   less 
anticompetitive  affiliation,  could  offer  mean- 
ingful competition  to  Applicant  and  other 
banking  organizations  in  the  upstate  bank- 
ing markets. 

Lest  the  impression  be  given  that  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  Board's  application  of  the 
potential  competition  concept,  I  can  and  do 
speak  with  knowledge  of  the  Board's  efforts 
to  delineate  those  cases  where,  because  of 
the   facts   presented,   potential   competition 
has  no  reasonable  role  In  the  Board's  deter- 
mination. Assessing  the  compjetltlve  poten- 
tial of  a  given  institution  is  oftentimes  dif- 
ficult. Such  assessment  requires  a  definition 
of  the  relevant  product  and  geographic  mar- 
kets, and  a  finding  of  the  ability  of  a  party 
to  a  proposal  to  comp)ete  In  the  market  in 
which  the  other  party  or  parties  are  engaged. 
A  determination  as  to  the  ability  of  a  bank 
to  compete  In  given  product  and  geographic 
markets  Involves  analysis  of  the  cost  factor 
related  to  such  entry.  An  accurate  measure 
of  probable  profit,  or  lack  thereof,  can  often 
mandate  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  a  given 
bank  can  reasonably  be  designated  a  poten- 
tial  competitor.   Similarly,   the  size   of   the 
bank,    history   of    innovation,    management 
ability,  and  related  operational  motives  all 
must  be  taken  Into  consideration  In  a  deter- 
mination of  the  presence  or  not  of  a  potential 
competitor. 

Whatever  may  be  the  desirability  of  taking 
account  of  potential  competition,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  now  ruled  that 
it  must  be  done.'"  As  reflected  in  a  State- 
ment in  which  I  joined,  dissenting  from  the 
4-3  action  of  the  Board  approving  the  mer- 
ger of  two  banks  In  North  Carolina  (The 
State  Bank.  Laurinburg-Wachovla  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  7/11/68) .  I  believe  that 
Federal  bank  supervisory  authorities  are  re- 
quired by  law  in  acting  upon  merger  and 
bank  holding  company  applications  to  guard 
against  the  continuing  trend  toward  concen- 
tration of  banking  resources,  a  trend  that 
the  Bank  Merger  Act,  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act,  and  the  antitrust  laws  were 
designed  to  prevent.  The  job  cannot  be  done 
by  ignoring  the  potential  competitor,  and 
will  be  done  only  if  barriers  to  market  entry 
are  removed  or  substantially  reduced. 


MERGER     POLICY     AND     ECONOMIC     GROWTH 

Should  the  rate  of  economic  growth  in  an 
area  influence  the  policies  of  the  regulatory 
agencies    toward    proposed    acquisitions?    It 
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new  banking  facilities  In  a  rapidly  growing 
area  whereas  there  might  not  lie  room  in  a 
slowly  growing  area.  But  whether  or  not  the 
new  growth  is  accommodated  by  "inside" 
banks  on  the  one  hand,  or  "outside"  banks 
and  new  charters  on  the  other,  depends  in 
part  on  the  attitude  of  bank  supervisors  who 
regulate  branching  and  new  charters,  and 
also  In  part  on  the  aggressiveness  of  the 
larger  banks  already  in  the  area.  If  the  large 
and  aggressive  "inside"  banks  are  permitted 
to  acquire  the  most  favorable  office  sites 
through  de  novo  branching  or  merger,  par- 
ticularly with  financial  marginal  Institu- 
tions— and  they  have  some  real  advantages 
in  finding  them — the  entry  of  new  organi- 
zations may  be  quite  limited.  The  establish- 
ment of  new  branches,  and  mergers  with 
marginal  institutions  may  make  It  more 
difficult  for  new  entrants  to  become  estab- 
lished m  the  fringe  areas.  In  the  long-run. 
the  effect  would  be  to  maintain  the  same  or 
even  liigher  levels  of   concentration. 

There  appears  to  be.  however,  an  inverse 
relationship  between  concentration  and 
growth.  Slow  growing  areas  often  have 
higher  concentration  ratios  than  rapidly 
growing  areas.  This  is  understandable.  Regu- 
latory policy,  which  in  part  is  aimed  at  pro- 
tecting existing  banks  from  excessive  com- 
petition, tends  to  be  restrictive  toward  new 
entry  in  stagnant  areas  and  perhaps  some- 
what more  permissive  towards  mergers.  The 
observed  Inverse  relationship  between  eco- 
nomic growth  and  banking  concentration 
has.  it  should  be  noted,  taken  place  within 
a  framework  of  bank  supervision  that  has 
not  been  permissive  toward  mergers  in 
rapidly  growing  areas. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  with  certainty 
what  kind  of  relationship  between  concen- 
tration and  economic  growth  would  be  ob- 
served over  the  next  decade  if  merger  policy 
were  to  become  less  restrictive  in  growth 
areas.  However,  as  indicated,  It  seems  the 
competitive  benefits  deriving  from  the 
growth  of  marginal  banks  would  disappear 
through  acquisition.  While  there  would  still 
remain  the  possibility  for  new  entry  by 
branching  and  new  charter,  the  extent  to 
which  competition  would  be  benefited  from 
these  sources  would  depend  on  the  extent  to 
which  existing  banks  would  strengthen  their 
positions  In  marginal  areas  and  also  on 
regulatory  policies  which  differ  from  state  to 
state  and.  sometimes,  from  one  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  to  his  successor.  In  any 
event,  it  seems  doubtful  that  the  regulation 
of  mergers,  in  the  present  institutional  en- 
vironment, should  be  based  on  assumptions 
about  regulatory  policies  toward  branching 
and  new  charters.  Finally,  as  noted,  the  ap- 
parent stimulation  of  competition  among 
existing  competitors  when  new  business  is  at 
stake  seems  dubious,  depending,  as  It  does, 
on  hypotheses  that  have  not,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, been  adequately  tested. 

If  it  is  not  reasonable,  in  evaluating  the 
competitive  effects  of  mergers,  to  rely  on  eco- 
nomic growth  in  banking  as  an  offset  to 
higher  concentration,  it  does  seem  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  merger  policy  should 
be  viewed  as  a  complement  to  economic 
growth  in  highly  concentrated  markets.  In 
an  unregulated  Industry,  economic  growth 
and  the  prospect  of  high  return  would  tend 
to  attract  new  capital;  and  if  entry  barriers 
are  not  too  high,  this  should  result  in  an 
intensification  of  competition.  In  a  regu- 
lated Industry  like  banking,  where  barriers 
to  entry  and  concentration  are  high  in  part 
because  of  regulation,  economic  growth 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  produce 
the  degree  of  competition  more  prosperous 
conditions  make  possible.  This  means,  by  and 
large,  permitting  new  entry  to  meet  rising 
demands  for  banking  services  and  also  per- 
mitting marginal  banks  to  emerge  as  effec- 


tive competitors.  It  is  in  the  slow  growth 
areas  that  marginal  banlcs  are  not  likely  to 
emerge  as  effective  competitors,  and  new 
entry  may  also  be  unlikely  whatever  regula- 
tory policy. 

While  a  more  lenient  policy  toward  merg- 
ers In  grovrth  areas  on  competitive  grounds 
seems  unwarranted  as  a  general  proposition, 
there  may,  nevertheless,  be  some  justification 
for  such  a  policy  on  grounds  of  convenience 
and  needs.  A  growing  area  develops  large  de- 
mands for  bank  credit.  Small  local  banks 
may  not  be  able  to  meet  such  demands,  be- 
cause of  the  volume  of  their  resources,  their 
loan  limit  or  simply  their  customary  ways  of 
doing  business.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that. 
in  some  cases,  mergers  in  growing  areas 
would  Involve  benefits  to  the  community 
that  offset  any  anticompetitive  impact.  This 
would  be  particularly  true  in  the  absence 
of  banks  suitable  in  size  and  approach  to 
meet  the  demands  for  banking  services  gen- 
erated by  growth.  But  just  as  in  the  analysis 
of  competition,  generalization  Is  difficult, 
and  a  careful  study  of  the  likely  benefits  In 
each  case  would  be  required. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  an  easier  policy 
toward  mergers  in  growth  areas  is  not  war- 
ranted as  a  general  proposition.  There  may, 
however,  be  some  cases  in  which  the  effect 
of  mergers  on  competition  in  such  areas  is 
offset  by  the  advantage  to  the  community  in 
convenience  and  needs. 

CONCLUDING    REMARKS 

Prom  the  above  discussion  of  several  key 
issues  relating  to  bank  merger  and  bank 
holding  company  acquisitions.  I  am  person- 
ally donvlnced  that  important  differences  ex- 
ist a^ong  the  supervisory  agencies  In  the 
way  they  carry  out  their  statutory  responsi- 
bilities. However.  I  see  no  ready  means  of  re- 
solving these  differences  in  the  near  future, 
although  interagency  consultations  may  be 
helpful.  Beyond  that,  from  the  pattern  of 
court  decisions  in  the  several  cases  chal- 
lenged by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
there  may  come  a  set  of  guidelines  further 
sharpening  the  antitrust  standards  of  the 
Bank  Merger  Act. 

In  the  meantime,  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand for  banking  services,  the  nation's 
banking  structure  must  also  grow  and  adapt. 
Innovations  in  banlilng  services  in  particular 
markets  must  be  allowed  to  come  forth.  How- 
ever, although  acquisitions  under  some  cir- 
cumstances may  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
competition — and  often  on  the  convenience 
and  needs  of  the  public — we  must  carefully 
guard  against  the  anticompetitive  possibili- 
ties implicit  in  widespread  acquisitions 
among  banks. 

TABLE  l.-MERGER  AND  HOLDING  COMPANY  APPLICATIONS 
RECEIVED  BY  BANKING  AGENCIES,  1966-681 


1966 

1967 

1968 
(Jan.  1- 
July31) 

Total 

lor 

period 

AGENCY 

Federal  Reserve: 

Mergers 

Holding  company 

formations 

Holding  company 

acquisitions 

22 
9 
18 

15 
11 
17 

5 
6 
10 

42 
26 
45 

Total 

49 

43 

21 

113 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 

Comptroller  ot  the 
Currency 

42 
99 

47 
76 

45 
40 

134 
215 

Total 

141 

123 

85 

349 

Total 

190 

166 

106 

462 

ijan.  1,1966,  to  July  31. 1968. 
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TABLE  ll.-DISTRICI  DISTRIBUTION  OF  APPLICATIONS  RECEIVED  BY  BANKING  AGENCIES,  1966-68. 
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Boston 


New        Phila- 
York      delphia 


Cleve- 
land 


mond      AtlanU      Chicago 


St. 
Louis 


Minne- 
apolis 


Kansas 
City 


San 
Dallas    Francisco 
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AGENCY 

Federal  Reserve  Board: 

Mergers. - 

Holding  company  formations 

Holding  company  acquisitions 

Subtotal... ---- 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency 

Total 

Proportion  ot  totsi 


6 
2 
14 


6 
10 


9 
11 
12 


15 
19 
29 


2 

17 
35 


9 

16 

20 


22 
21 
47 


16 
1 


32 
6.9 


63 
13.6 


54 
11.7 


45 
9.7 


90 
19.5 


25 
5.4 


10 

4 

9 

23  

10  8 

U  3 

"44  U~ 

9.5  2.4 


2 

1  4  

3  1 

6  5      -. 

4  3  4 
6  * 

16  8  8 

4.5  1.7  1.7 


42 
26 
45 


6 

20 
40 


113 
134 
215 


66 
14.3 


462 
100.0 


ijan.  1,1966  to  July  31, 1968. 


TABLE  lll.-MERGER  AND  HOLDING  COMPANY  APPROVALS 
AND  DENIALS.  1966-68' 


1968  (Jan. 
1966    1967        1-July3) 


AGENCY 

Federal  Reserve  mergers: 

Approvals_ '•  '5 

Denials ^  ' 

Holding  company  formations: 

Approval °  7 

Denial ^  ' 

Holding  company  acquisitions: 

Approvals 'i  , 

Denial -- ^  ' 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration: ..  ^o 

Approval 36  38 

Denial "  ^ 

Comptroller  otCurreiKy:  ,, 

Approval »^  '? 

Denial ^ 

^""Uroval 163  153 

Denial *  " 


4 

1 

5 
0 

10 
0 


I  Jan.  1.1966  to  July  31, 1968. 

TABLE IV -ADVISORY  OPINIONS  OF  BOARD  OF  GOVER- 
NORS. FEDERAL  RESERVE,  TO  OTHER  BANKING  AGENCIES, 
1966-68 > 


«  Cross  classifying  Board  findings  of  serious 
and  nonserious  anticompetitive  effects.  In 
advisory  opinions  by  "approvals"  and  "de- 
nials" by  other  agencies  permitted  a  non- 
parametric  contingency  test  which  yielded  a 
Chi  square  value  of  .48,  which  cannot  be 
taken  as  significant. 

'WUcox  Compeftfton  and  Monopoly  in 
American  Industry,  Temporary  National 
Economic    Committee    Monograph,    No.    21 

^^^Vliud  States  v.  Philadelphia  National 
Bank  374  U.S.  321  (1963);  Brown  Shoe  Co. 
v    United  States.  370  U.S.  294   (1962). 

'  United  States  v.  Continental  Can  Co.,  378 
U  S  441-  United  States  v.  Penn-Olin  Chemical 
Co.'.  378  U.S.  158;  United  States  v.  El  Paso 
Natural  Gas  Co..  Z16VS.6bl. 

"Federal  Trade  Commission  v.  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co..  386  U.S.  568,  580  (1967). 

"  United  States  v.  Crocker-Anglo  National 
Bank.  223  P.  Supp.  849,  856-7  (N.D.  Cal.  1963) . 

1"  The  Supreme  Court  Review,  1964,  The 
Law  School,  The  University  of  Chicago,  p. 
188. 


(5)  Exercises  a  power  confided  to  another 
branch  of  government.  (6)  Exercises  a  power 
prohibited  to  the  Federal  Government  or  re- 
served to  the  States. 

None  of  the  human  rights  treaties  fall 
within  these  six  cases  where  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  would  transcend  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Rati- 
fication of  the  treaties  would  not  limit  in- 
dividual rights— on  the  contrary,  it  would 
expand  them.  Thus  the  argument  that 
raUflcaUon  of  the  treaties  could  violate 
constituUonal  provisions  simply  is  not 
valid  We  can  no  longer  accept  this  argu- 
ment as  a  basis  for  continued  failure  to 
ratify  these  important  conventions.  The 
Senate  has  the  responsibUity  to  act  on 
these  treaties  now;  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  further  delay. 


To  Federal  To 

Deposit  Comptroller 

Insurance  otthe 

Corporation       Currency 


Total 


Anticompetitive  effects: 

Serious 

Not  serious 

Total 


27 
94 

121 


67 
137 

204 


94 
231 

125 


■  January  1, 1966  toJuly31, 1968. 

Note  -Between  May  29, 1967  and  July  31, 1968,  the  Board's 
op^mins  have  indicated  one  of  5  terms  describing  anticompet,- 
»ii»BHPct5  These  in  order  ot  the  seriousness  ol  the  eMect  are. 
A)  Spoy  (2)  substantially  adverse;  (3)  adverse;  (4) 
[liihr  adverse  and  (5)  no  adverse.  The  hrst  3  categories  are 
Mnsdered  to  involve  serious  anticompetitive  efects.  Prior  to 
Sis  perrad  the  Board's  opinions  did  not  use  standardued 
fe  minoloRV-  hov«ever,  the  reports  themselves  were  reviewed 
and  cSd  on  the  2-way  basis  indicated  in  this  table. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Nevertheless,  since  1964,  there  appears  to 
have  been  an  upward  trend  in  holding  com- 
pany activity.  The  following  data  are  for 
Board  decisions  in  holding  company  cases, 
rather  than  applications:  1964  U;  1965  17; 
1966.  26;  1967.  31.  There  may  be  at  least  33 
decisions  in  1968. 

=  A  little  more  than  Vi  (37  per  cent)  of  the 
Board  applications  have  been  for  mergers; 
the  remaining  applications  have  Involved 
holding  companies. 

3  For  the  technicians  who  may  be  inter- 
ested, the  relationships  appearing  in  the 
pattern  of  merger  decisions  were  tested  sta- 
tistically. Cross  classifying  Board  and  "other 
agency"  decisions  by  "approvals"  and  "de- 
nials" permitted  a  nonparametric  contin- 
gency test  which  yielded  a  chi  square  value 
of  13.7.  This  value  is  significant  at  better 
than  the  1  per  cent  level  and  supports  the 
hypothesis  Indicated  above. 


RATIFICATION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
TREATIES      FULLY      CONSISTENT 
WITH  U.S.  CONSTITUTION 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  persistent  fears  which  has  stood 
in  the  v?ay  of  ratification  of  the  three 
human   rights   conventions   concerning 
genocide,  the  pohtical  rights  of  women, 
and  forced  labor  has  been  that  these 
treaties  could  negate  certain  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  Although  this  con- 
cern has  been  widespread  and  has  fre- 
quently been  used  as  an  excuse  for  failure 
to  ratify  the  treaties,  it  has  no  basis  in 
^act.  ,        ..     . 

Justice  Story  made  it  very  clear  that* 
the  treatymaklng  power  must  be  subject  I 
to  those  provisions  of  the  Constitution  > 
establishing  the  Government  and  impos- 
ing express  hmitations  on  its  powers: 

A  power  given  by  the  Constitution  cannot 
be  construed  to  authorize  a  destruction  of 
other  powers  given  in  the  same  instrument. 
It  must  be  construed,  therefore,  in  sulxDrdi- 
natlon  to  it;  and  cannot  supersede  or  inter- 
fere with  any  other  of  its  fundamental  pro- 
visions. Each  is  equally  obligatory  and  of 
paramount  authority  within  its  scope;  and 
no  one  embraces  a  right  to  annihilate  any 
other. 

Mikell  in  his  article.  "The  Treaty 
Making  Power,"  pubUshed  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  Law  Review  outlmes 
those  cases  where  a  treaty  would  tran- 
scend the  Constitution: 

A  treaty  or  treaty  provision  would  tran- 
scend the  Constitution  if  the  treaty:  (1) 
Alters  the  form  of  government.  (2)  Alters  the 
departmental  structure  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. (3)  Alters  the  constitution  of  any 
of  the  branches  of  government.  (4)  Deprives 
the  Federal  (jovernment  of  a  delegated  power. 


SUPPORT  FOR  AN  END  TO  THE 
WAR  IS  BROADER  AND  DEEPER 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE— COSPON- 
SORS  OF  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
270 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  support 
for  an  early  and  complete  disengage- 
ment from  Vietnam  keeps  growing. 

A  popular  government  cannot  remam 
indifferent  to  the  rising  opposition  of 
the  people  toward  prolonging  our  par- 
ticipation in  this  war.  In  the  past  two 
national  elections,  the  people  voted  for 
peace.  Yet.  all  they  got  was  more  war. 
The  reluctance  of  the  Government  to 
heed  pubUc  opinion  is  the  underlying 
cause  for  the  massive  outpourmg  of 
pentup  feeUng  that  occurred  on  October 
15,  moratorium  day. 

Now  that  the  President  has  com- 
menced to  withdraw  from  Vietnam,  the 
people  would  like  to  see  the  process 
speeded  up.  At  the  present  rate  of  with- 
drawal, American  troops  will  be  engaged 
in  Vietnam  for  the  next  8  to  10  years. 
The  present  poUcy.  dependent  as  it  is 
on  Saigon  and  Hanoi,  waits  upon  the 
pleasure  of  foreign  governments  whose 
interests  differ  diametrically  from  ours. 
We  should  take  back  the  timetable  into 
our   own   hands,   where   it   belongs. 

Last  week,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
and  I  introduced  a  bipartisan  resolution. 
Senate  Resolution  270.  expressmg  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
to  take  charge  of  their  own  destinies,  and 
calling  for  "a  more  rapid  withdrawal  ot 
American  troops,  and  a  commitment  by 
the  United  States  to  fully  disengage  from 
South  Vietnam  pending  such  rea«)nable 
i..terval  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  an 
orderly  transition  on  the  battlefield,  and 
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provide  for  the  safety  of  American  troops 
and  those  who  may  wish  to  leave  with 
them." 

Mr.  President,  the  welcome  response  to 
our  invitatio^  to  cosponsor  this  resolu- 
tion is  another  indication  of  the  grow- 
ing sentimeiit  for  peace  in  the  Senate. 
To  this  dat^.  a  total  of  18  Senators 
have  endorsed  the  resolution.  This  rep- 
resents the  high  water  mark  of  Senate 
support  for  any  resolution  calling  for  an 
end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Presicient,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ohe  following  Senators  be 
listed  as  cosiionsors  on  the  next  printing 
of  Senate  Resolution  270 : 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  , 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDiCK),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  CRANsroN).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  [GraveD,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  OMr.  Harris)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Michigkn  <Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  froqfi  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
-  Go«nN).  tlie  Senator  from  Montana 
'  (Mr.-METCAUF),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  iloNDALE) ,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  JMoss),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  Conne<;ticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydincs) 
and  the  Sens  tor  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLf.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  froni  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE  The  Senator  indicates  that 
the  cosponsojrs  of  his  resolution  (S.  Res. 
270)  repres^t  the  high  water  mark  of 
Senate  supp<  rt  for  any  resolution  calling 
for  an  end  u>  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

May  I  remind  the  Senator  that  Senate 
Resolution  271  is  sponsored  by  36  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  and  calls  upon  the 
North  Vietnamese — the  enemy  in  this 
conflict — to  do  certain  things. 

For  the  Record,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  there  afe  36  sponsors  of  that  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  CHUItCH.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
Senator's  re  lolution.  I  think  that  if  he 
reads  carefu  ly  the  text  of  my  remarks, 
he  will  f\n^  that  they  do  not  need 
revision. 


ORIER  OF  BUSINESS 


of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
the  absence  of  a  cjuorum. 
OFFICER      (Mr. 
chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 


suggest 
PRI  SIDING 


Mr.  B^RE 
dent,  I 

The 
Allen  in  th(( 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUhiG 
ask  imanim(»us 
for  the  quoi-jum 

The 
objection,  it 


of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
consent  that  the  order 
call  be  rescinded. 

OFFICER.  Without 
is  so  ordered. 


PRES IDING 


MR.  PRE!  SIDENT— NOT  ENOUGH 

Mr.  YOUIIG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
President  Ni!  :on  last  spring  announced  he 
favored  incn  asing  social  security  benefits 
by  7  percent  With  a  surplus  in  the  social 
security  and  social  security  disability 
fund  of  nearly  $30  billion — which  is  a 


tremendous  surplus — certainly  payments 
to  men,  women,  and  children  should  be 
increased  to  15  percent.  If  they  were  in- 
creased to  15  percent,  the  social  security 
fund  would  still  continue  to  be  an  actu- 
arially sound  insurance  system. 

Social  security  is  the  greatest  legisla- 
tive achievement  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  administration.  Conser- 
vatives of  that  period  denounced  it  as 
state  socialism  and -sneered  that  Ameri- 
cans would  be  wearing  "dogtags."  The 
Republican  platform  of  1936  pledged  re- 
peal. Its  candidate.  Gov.  Alf  Landon  of 
Kansas,  a  good  man.  carried  but  two 
States.  It  has  since  been  unthinkable 
for  any  political  party  to  oppose  the  social 
security  program. 

A  young  worker  today  is  building  in- 
surance for  his  family  that  could  pay 
thousands  of  dollars  in  benefits  should  he 
become  disabled  or  die  before  his  children 
are  grown.  Today,  1,300,000  disabled 
workers  imder  65,  and  1  million  depend- 
ent children  each  month  receive  social 
security  checks  averaging  $235.  Many 
Americans  are  unaware  that  changes  in 
the  law  now  provide  payments  in  early 
and  middle  years.  For  example,  a  yoimg 
worker  disabled  before  the  age  of  24 
with  IV2  years  of  covered  employment 
during  the  preceding  3  years  qualifies  for 
social  security  payments  as  long  as  he 
lives.  Also,  children  of  a  working  mother 
covered  by  social  security  who  dies  or 
becomes  disabled  are  immediately  eligi- 
ble for  payments  regardless  of  the 
father's  income. 

President  Nixon  proposed  a  7-percent 
increase  in  social  security  benefits;  re- 
cently he  increased  that  proposal  to  10 
percent,  effective  not  earlier  than  next 
April.  Unfortimately,  there  is  no  delay  in 
the  ever-increasing  cost  of  living  and  a 
long,  cold  winter  is  approaching,  par- 
ticularly for  lower  income  families. 

Social  security  is,  and  it  will  continue 
to  be,  and  it  must  continue  to  be,  an 
actuarially  sound  insurance  system.  Pay- 
ments to  the  25  million  men,  women,  and 
children  now  receiving  social  security 
benefits  could  be  and  should  be  increased 
15  percent,  and  without  delay. 


REPEAL  THAT  GULF  OP  TONKIN 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  in 
the  final  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
on  March  1.  1966,  I  report  with  pride 
that  my  vote  was  recorded  in  support  of 
a  resolution  to  repeal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  which  was  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate following  misrepresentation  of  facts 
from  the  White  House  and  aided  and 
abetted  by  ofScials  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  and  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  falsely  claiming  small  North 
Vietnamese  gunships  had  fired  upon 
our  destroyers,  including  the  destroyer 
Maddox. 

Mr.  President,  hin(isight  is  much  bet- 
ter than  foresight.  Looking  back  on  it, 
that  assertion  seems  preposterous.  The 
Maddox  was  accompanied  by  other  de- 
stroyers of  the  U.S.  Navy,  but  the  Maddoi 
alone  could  have  destroyed  every  one 
of  those  small  gunships  that  were  falsely 
alleged  to  have  attacked  the  Maddox. 

President  Johnson  used  this  alleged 
incident  to  obtain  authority  to  send  hun- 


dreds of  thousands  of  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces  overseas  into  Vietnam  to  wage  an 
imdeclared,  immoral  major  war  in  that 
faraway  country. 

There  were  only  five  U.S.  Senators  at 
that  time  who  voted  to  repeal  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution.  I  am  glad  to  report 
I  was  one  of  those  five.  The  others  were 
Senators  Fulbricht,  McCarthy,  Morse, 
and  Gruening. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  and 
am  submitting  a  resolution  to  repeal  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  42 ) ,  which  reads  as  follows,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations : 

S.  CON.  BES.  42 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That,  under  the 
authority  of  section  3  of  the  Joint  resolution, 
commonly  known  aa  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution  and  entitled  "Joint  Resolution 
to  promote  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  In  southeast  Asia",  ap- 
proved August  10,  1964  (78  Stat.  384),  such 
Joint  resolution  is  terminated  upon  passage 
of  this  concurrent  resolution. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  Sena- 
tor is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  HON.  CLEM- 
ENT F.  HAYNSWORTH.  JR.,  TO  BE 
AN  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  OF  THE 
SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  a  spe- 
cial news  conference  convened  in  his 
office  yesterday.  President  Nixon  reaf- 
firmed his  support  for  Judge  Clement 
Haynsworth  and  stated  he  had  examined 
in  detail  the  record  made  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  that  he  had 
absolutely  no  doubt  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth is  a  man  of  integrity  and  honesty. 

I  have  read  the  transcript  of  the  news 
conference,  Mr.  President,  and  also 
examined  the  charges  that  have  been 
raised  against  Judge  Haynsworth  and 
their  denial  by  Senator  Cook  and  others 
before  the  Senate. 

I  share  the  judgment  of  the  President 
as  to  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  this 
distinguished  nominee. 

I  believe  that  if  any  Senator  examines 
in  detail  and  depth  the  so-called  appear- 
ances of  impropriety  that  have  been 
raised,  rather  than  taking  a  rigid  posi- 
tion based  on  superficial  reasoning  de- 
teimined  by  philosophy  or  ideological 
persuasion,  lie  will  reach  a  similar 
judgment. 

If  that  approach  is  used,  then  I  am 
convinced  that  the  nominee  will  be  con- 
finned  by  this  body  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

Some  are  now  saying  the  President 
should  withdraw  this  nomination  because 
there  are  appearances  of  impropriety 
that  have  been  created;  but  I  ask,  in  all 
due  deference,  "Who  crea';ed  those  ap- 
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pearances?"  Clearly,  in  my  view,  not  the 
distinguished  nominee,  for,  as  I  have 
said,  any  objective  analysis  of  the  record 
will  clearly  indicate  to  the  contrary. 
The  so-called  appearances  of  impropriety 
so  often  alluded  to  in  debate  on  this  floor 
have  been  created,  in  my  judgment,  not 
by  the  nominee  but  by  the  debate,  the 
newspaper  accounts,  the  reports,  the  in- 
nuendo, the  rumor,  the  imcomplete 
analysis  of  the  700-page  record  compiled 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Jud:ci- 

9.1*V 

But  even  if  this  be  the  fact,  it  is  being 
contended  that  while  the  ethical  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  were  not 
warranted,  or  were  without  foundation, 
since  doubt  has  been  raised  the  Presi- 
dent should  withdraw  the  nomination 
However,  as  the  President  has  said,  and 
said  only  yesterday,  to  pursue  tha.,  course 
of  action  would  mean  that  anyone  who 
wants  to  make  a  charge  can  thereby  cre- 
ate the  appearance  of  impropriety,  raise 
a  doubt,  and  then  demand  that  the  nomi- 
nation be  withdrawn.  The  President  re- 
jected that  course  of  action,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  it. 

To  allow  a  man  to  be  victimized  m  this 
maimer  would  be  contrary  to  our  system, 
and  would  obviously  mean  that  a  nomi- 
nation could  be  defeated  for  a  good 
reason,  for  a  bad  reason,  or,  as  m  this 
case,  for  no  reason  at  all. 

Mr  President.  I  have  great  respect  for 
this  body,  as  I  have  deep  and  genuine 
respect  for  the  underlying  genius  that 
created  our  tripartite  system  of  central 
government,  consisting  of  the  executive 
department,  the  two  branches  of  the 
legislative  department,  and  the  judici- 
ary each  having  a  rather  exquisite  set 
of  checks  and  balances,  prerogatives,  and 
overlapping  jurisdiction  with  the  others. 
This  insures  that  there  is  a  consensus 
expressed  by  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment that  fairly  and  clearly  represents 
the  will  of  the  people  themselves. 

The  Senate  is  now  engaged  in  one  of 
its  unique  jurisdictional  undertakings — 
the  responsibility,  imder  the  Consti- 
tution, that  it  advise  and  consent  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
confirmation  or  the  withholding  of  con- 
firmation of  a  nominee  for  the  highest 
tribunal  the  only  constitutional  tribunal, 
in  this  Republic. 

I  think  it  might  be  appropriate,  for  the 
moment,  to  examine  in  detail  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  body  in  that  respect. 
Clearly,  I  believe,  the  President  and  the 
Senate  have  concurrent  responsibility 
and  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the  mat- 
ter of  selecting  the  members  of  that  con- 
stitutional tribunal,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  this  case  spe- 
cifically an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  say 
that  the  Senate  must  not  act  as  a  mere 
rubber  stamp,  giving  automatic  or  pro 
forma  approval  to  any  nomination  sent 
by  any  President  to  the  Senate  at  any 
time.  I  do  believe  that  our  jurisdiction 
is  as  great  as  that  of  the  executive  de- 
partment; otherwise,  the  phrase  "ad- 
vise and  consent"  would  have  no  mean- 
ing. But  there  is  one  principal  constitu- 
tional distinction  between  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  President  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Senate.  As  it  clearly  appears 


from  the  Constitution,  only  the  President 
can  initiate  a  nomination.  The  Senate 
may  consider  only  those  nominations  so 
initiated;  and.  in  considering  nominees 
for  the  highest  tribunal,  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Senate  to  examine 
every  fact  and  every  facet  involved  in 
such  nominations. 

It  is  my  purpose  now  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  precisely  that;  and,  with 
all  due  respect,  even  with  my  great 
reverence  for  this  body,  to  suggest  that 
they  have  not  yet  done  it.  The  debate 
thus  far  has  been  altogether  too  de- 
tached from  the  record  compiled  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The  debate 
thus  far  has  dealt  too  much  and  too  often 
with  "the  appearance  of  impropriety." 
and  too  little  with  the  fact  and  sub- 
stance of  the  nominees  record  as  ad- 
duced by  the  committee. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  tragic  chapter 
in  the  relationship  between  the  Senate 
and  the  judiciai-y  if  this  nomination  were 
not  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  merits 
and  facts  of  the  controversy,  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  innuendo.  I  beUeve,  as 
I  have  stated  before  on  this  floor,  that  it 
is  time  we  examined  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances attendant  upon  this  nomina- 
tion  and  stopped  "shoveling  smoke'— a 
phrase  that  was  impressed  upon  me  some 
years  ago  when  I  was  in  law  school.  It 
was  then  pointed  out  that  too  often  law 
students  and  lawyers  and,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  legislators,  even  those  in  this 
august  body,  tend  to  become  caught  up 
in  the  emotions  of  the  moment  and  to  be 
attracted  by  the  glitter  of  vocabulary  in- 
stead of  careful  scrutiny  of  the  record 
itself  and  the  facts  and  circumstances  on 
which  a  judgment  should  be  based. 

In  response  to  that  implication,  either 
Justice  Holmes  or  Judge  Learned  Hand— 
I  have  forgotten  now  which— made  the 
charge  that  lawyers  are  prone  to  spend 
much  of  their  adult  lives  "shoveling 
smoke"— that  is,  dealing  in  things  other 
than  the  facts  of  the  case  at  issue. 

I  admonish  my  fellow  Senators,  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  will  not 
do  so,  not  to  engage  in  a  smoke  shoveling 
contest  in  connection  with  the  confir- 
mation of  Clement  Haynsworth  to  serve 
as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  I  believe  my 
colleagues,  and  the  Senate  as  a  body,  will 
not  engage  in  the  luxury  of  innuendo  as 
the  basis  for  judgment,  but  rather  will 
make  their  judgment  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts.  The  facts  have  been  cleariy  de- 
lineated in  the  hearing  record,  and  on 
occasion  in  debate  on  this  floor.  I  com- 
mend now,  as  I  have  previously,  the  mag- 
nificent statement  made  by  the  junior 
Senator    from    Kentucky    (Mr.    Cook). 
wherein  he  took,  one  by  one,  the  charges, 
the  inferences,  the  allegations,  and  the 
impUcations— not  just  those  involved  in 
the  debate,  but  in  the  stories  circulated  in 
the  press,  from  every  source — and  made 
a  point  by  point,  meticulous  answer  to  all 
such  charges.  I  said  then  and  I  say  once 
again  that  it  is  the  constitutional  duty 
of  every  Member  of  this  body  to  do  what 
Marlow  Cook,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  did.  and  that  is 
to  examine  these  matters  and  look  the 
facts  in  the  face. 

The  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
a  man  to  serve  on  the  highest  court  in 


this  land  must  be  so  judged.  It  must  not 
be  judged  on  some  inference  of  liberal 
philosophy   or  conservative  philosophy, 
or  some  alleged  bias  of  a  prolabor  or  anti- 
labor  stand,  because.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
do  judge  on  that  basis,  we  are  setting  up 
a  constitutional  principle  that  I  helieve 
none  of  us  would  consciously  adhere  to 
or  approve  of.  If  some  say.  as  some  have 
said.  "I  oppose  Clement  Haynsworth  be- 
cause his  philosophy  is  too  prolabor  or 
too  antilabor.  or  too  liberal  or  too  con- 
servative," we  are  in  fact  saying  by  that 
allegation  or  that  statement  that  we  are 
going  to  choose  the  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  based 
upon   some   artificial   balance    between 
liberal  and  conservative,  prolabor  and 
antilabor.  Mr.  President,  for  my  part,  I 
do  not  want  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  whether  it  be 
the  Chief  Justice  or  an  Associate  Justice, 
who  is  either  pro  or  anti  anyone  in  these 
United    States.    To    say    that    Clement 
Haynsworth  is  antilabor  implies  that  the 
maker  of  the   statement  would  rather 
have  someone  who  is  prolabor:  or  to  say 
that  he  is  anti-civU  rights,  that  he  would 
rather  have   someone   who  is   pro-civil 
rights. 

Judge  Haynsworth  is  neither,  and  no 
conscientious  member  of  this  Govern- 
ment, whether  he  be  a  Senator,  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  himself  can 
afford  the  luxury  of  being  anything  other 
than  dispassionate,  calm,  and  impartial 
in  his  judgment  of  what  is  best  for  this 
country  and  best  for  humanity. 

So  I  reject  out  of  hand  the  conten- 
tion that  we  should  judge  on  the  basis 
of  a  philosophical  bias  of  any  sort,  and 
say  rather  that  we  should  examine  this 
nominee  as  we  should  examine  all  nom- 
inees, on  the  basis  of  their  competence, 
their  qualification  to  serve  and  to  serve 
well,  to  serve  impartially  and  to  serve 
judiciously  the  best  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  all  of  them,  without 
breaking  the  population  down  into  pro  or 
anti  anything. 

Clement  Haynsworth  is  uniquely  suited 
for  this  difficult  task.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  has  chosen  well.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  must  exam- 
ine the  facts  and  not  revel  in  innuendos 
or  aspersions.  We  must  come  to  terms 
with  the  judgment  we  must  make,  dis- 
regarding as  we  must  so  often  disregard 
what  its  political  impact  will  be  at  home 
with  one  group  or  another,  and  we  must 
decide  what  is  best  for  this  country. 

In  my  humble  view,  what  is  best  for 
this  country  is  a  man  who  has  the  ju- 
dicial impartiality  to  look  facts  in  the 
face  and  call  the  judgments  as  he  sees 
them,  which  is  precisely  what  we  must 
do  also  in  judging  this  confirmation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  the  fine 
presentation  he  has  just  made.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  when  Senators  read  the 
record  in  the  Haynsworth  case,  they  will 
find  that  Judge  Haynsworth  is  as  well 
qualified  as  any  man  who  has  ever  been 
nominated  to  be  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice. 

I  am  very  proud  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  seen  fit  to  make  the  rer 
marks  he  has  made  today. 
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Having  kn^wn  Judge  Haynsworth,  hlE 
father,  his  grandfather,  and  the  distin- 
guished family  from  which  he  comes,  I 
am  sure  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  people  of  this  country  will  be 
very  proud  to  have  him  serve  as  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice. 


CLASSrPIpD   INFORMATION   IN 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  look- 
ing back  to  the  debate  on  the  1970  mili- 
tary authoritation  bill,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
two  points  which  have  caused  me  deep 
concern  in  tHe  past  6  or  7  weeks. 

The  first  pt)int  is  the  fact  that  this  de- 
bate has  repealed  to  our  enemies  vast 
amounts  of  iclassified  information  they 
could  not  have  obtained  otherwise.  Sec- 
ond. It  appears  to  me  we  are  witnessing 
a  direct  challenge  to  the  committee  sys- 
tem as  we  Itiave  known  it  here  in  the 
Senate.  I 

Ojxpoint  No.  1  regarding  classified  in- 
-  formation,  it  is  not  my  desire  to  bring 
Into  question!  the  right  of  any  Senator  to 
challenge  any  item  in  any  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  ^enate.  To  do  so  would  chal- 
lenge the  detnocratic  process  which  has 
made  our  qovernment  a  powerful  and 
influential  obe. 

However,  It  must  be  recognized  that 
In  the  6  weeks  the  military  procurement 
bill  has  beei  debated  item  by  item,  in- 
formation oil  weapons  systems  vital  to 
our  defense  Ihas  been  spread  across  the 
public  record  for  all  to  see. 

During  this  debate  the  thought  often 
occurred  to  taie  that  our  enemies  would 
have  been  required  to  pay  millions  to  es- 
pionage agents  for  the  information  re- 
vealed in  a  copy  of  the  Congressional 
Record  whicjh  sells  for  a  few  cents.  It  is 
not  hard  to  imagine  the  excitement  of 
Communist  military  leaders  aroimd  the 
world  as  their  interpreters  pour  over  the 
CoNGRESSiokAL  RECORD  and  extract  in- 
formation vital  to  their  development  of 
an  effective  strategy  against  us.  Can  you 
imagine  the  [copies  of  the  CoNCRESsiONAi 
Record  which  have  been  shipped  to 
Russia,  China.  Cuba,  and  other  un- 
friendly couptries  in  the  last  month? 

Mr.  President,  the  opponents  of  these 
various  weapons  systems  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  iiave  spilled  our  "military 
beans"  so  t<)  speak,  but  those  of  us  try- 
ing to  defeiid  these  systems  have  also 
been  force4  to  reveal  classified  data, 
knowingly  ahd  unknowingly,  in  an  effort 
to  preserve  the  strength  of  our  Military 
Establishmefat. 

Oiu-  entire  military  strategy  and  con- 
cepts have  keen  enimierated  in  full.  We 
have  had  td  talk  about  the  "2  and  V2" 
concept  ani  justify  it.  We  have  had  to 
talk  about  jour  balance  of  deterrence, 
our  commitlnents  abroad,  our  strategy  of 
attack,  thei  strength  of  our  Navy,  the 
shortage  of  jsubmarines,  the  approaching 
weakness  o|  our  manned  bombers,  the 
successes  arid  failures  of  our  antiballistic 
missiles,  the  characteristics  of  our  new 
tank,  the  qaval  strategy  involving  oui- 
aircraft  caihier  forces,  the  approaching 
obsolescenct  of  our  Air  Forces,  the  stra- 
tegic concepts  upon  which  the  C-5A  is 

based,  and  90  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Semutor  has  expired. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 

to  continue  for  an  additional  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
two  systems  our  debate  has  been  partic- 
ularly revesting,  the  ABM  and  the 
MBT-70. 

In  the  lengthy  debate  on  the  ABM  we 
precisely  pinpointed'  the  location  of  ovu- 
planned  defensive  missiles,  we  discussed 
their  capabilities  and  their  weaknesses, 
we  talked  about  the  multiple  independent 
reentry  vehicle  techniques,  the  size  and 
power  of  our  warheads,  the  number  and 
range  of  our  ABM's,  the  dispersion  of  our 
Sprints  and  Spartans,  the  expected 
points  of  interception,  the  problems  with 
chaff  and  other  countermeasures,  and 
the  strength  and  failures  of  the  radars 
which  control  and  guide  these  defensive 
missiles.  This  debate  also  laid  bare  the 
strength  of  our  ICBM's,  our  Polaris  and 
Poseidon  forces,  and  the  present  makeup 
of  our  strategic  bomber  squadrons. 

Furthermore,  we  revealed  to  a  large  de- 
gree exactly  what  we  know  and  what  we 
do  not  know  about  the  military  strength 
and  plans  of  the  Russians  and  the  Chi- 
nese. Any  schoolboy  could  plan  the  de- 
fense of  his  fort  better  if  he  knows  how 
many  slingshots,  rubber  guns,  and  dirt 
balls  his  opponents  have  prepared  to  use 
against  him. 

Regarding  our  revolutionary  new  tank, 
the  MBT-70,  we  were  forced  to  reveal  its 
particular  characteristics  in  an  effort  to 
justify  its  continued  development.  This 
being  a  joint  project  with  West  Germany, 
our  allies  must  be  in  a  state  of  shock 
over  the  fact  we  have  imveiled  to  a  po- 
tential enemy  all  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  a  vehicle  in  which  they 
might  some  day  have  to  place  their  young 
men  and  commit  to  a  battlefield.  It  is 
likely  the  MBT-70  will  be  the  last  joint 
development  project  any  nation  wiU  ever 
undertake  with  America,  the  land  of  open 
discussion. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
answer  is,  but  I  hope  it  is  something 
other  than  what  we  have  just  been 
through.  All  of  these  weapons  systems 
have  been  reviewed  and  discussed  at 
length  in  executive  sessions  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  In  the  past,  certain  clas- 
sified hearings  and  reports  of  the  com- 
mittee have  been  available  for  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  examine  if  they  wished. 
It  is  not  my  suggestion  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  give  unqualified  sup- 
port to  the  recommendations  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee.  This 
committee  has  18  members  but  we  are 
not  infallible,  nor  is  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  President,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  or  any  group  involved  in  the 
defense  of  this  Nation.  Still,  there  must 
be  a  better  way  to  get  at  these  issues 
and  deal  with  them  in  an  effective  way 
which  will  serve  the  best  interest  of  all 
concerned.  This  must  be  accomplished 
with  the  recognition  that  more  secret 
data  vital  to  the  survival  of  this  country 
is  heard  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee than  goes  before  all  other  con- 
gressional committees  combined. 

This  problem  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  our  enemies  in  this  world  oper- 
ate in  closed  societies  where  the  repre- 


sentatives of  their  people  are  more  the 
servants  of  a  powerful  elite  than  the 
masters  as  in  our  country.  Discussions 
of  their  military  problems  never  reach 
the  public  ear  or  printed  word  and.  there- 
fore, they  have  an  advantage  because 
of  the  oppressive  nature  of  the  political 
systems  under  which  they  operate.  While 
we  cannot  do  anything  about  their  sys- 
tem it  does  seem  that  some  thought 
should  be  given  to  finding  adequate 
methods  to  provide  the  necessary  reviews 
and  debates  of  our  own  military  prob- 
lems without  the  exposure  which  has  just 
resulted  in  the  Senate. 

On  the  second  point,  we  have  witnessed 
in  recent  months  a  challenge  to  the  com- 
mittee system.  We  have  seen  members 
of  other  commitees  use  their  committees 
to  go  into  strictly  military  problems  in 
an  obvious  challenge  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  In  addition, 
we  have  seen  organized  a  bipartisan 
group  of  Senators  and  Congressmen 
working  as  members  of  an  unofficial 
body  called  the  Military  Spending  Com- 
mittee of  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law. 

What  would  the  members  of  this  au- 
gust body  think  if  a  similar  nonofBcial 
committee  was  organized  to  challenge 
the  findings  and  reports  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  or  the  Finance  Committee? 
If  such  a  practice  should  become  a 
custom  we  would  have  chaos,  and  each  of 
us  clearly  recognizes  the  inherent 
dangers. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  know  some  of 
the  members  of  this  military  spending 
committee  and  they  are  good  men  who 
share  a  deep  concern  for  the  well-being 
of  our  people.  But  I  wonder  If  they 
realize  they  are  opening  the  door  to  the 
destruction  of  the  committee  system  of 
Congress  and  embarking  on  broad  vistas 
from  which  there  may  be  no  honorable 
retreat.  They  have  assigned  themselves 
to  such  groups  and  in  so  doing  have 
demonstrated  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  com- 
mittee system  as  such. 

Also,  there  are  some  other  questions 
which  should  be  raised.  For  example, 
what  sort  of  impression  would  be  created 
if  30  or  40  amendments  were  offered  to 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  calling 
for  reviews  and  studies  of  our  foreign 
aid  to  each  recipient  in  South  America. 
In  the  Far  East,  in  the  Near  East,  and 
so  on.  Has  the  expenditures  of  these 
funds  been  analsrzed  in  detail?  Have  cost 
effectiveness  studies  been  made  on  each 
program  in  these  various  countries?  Is  it 
cheaper  to  feed  an  Indian  or  an  Indo- 
nesian? Should  not  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  look  into  these  pro- 
grams? Have  justification  hearings  been 
held  on  these  expenditures?  Where  do 
these  expenditures  fit  into  our  priorities? 
In  overcoming  malnutrition,  has  the 
responsible  committee  determined  what 
constitutes  malnutrition  and  how  many 
calories  are  needed  to  overcome  it?  What 
independent  studies  are  available  to  sup- 
port these  requests?  Is  It  cost  effective  to 
ship  rice  from  Arkansas  or  Louisiana  to 
Vietnam  when  Formosa  could  provide  It 
cheaper?  Should  we  not  have  studies  on 
top  of  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
responsible  committees  here  in  Con- 
gress on  these  subjects? 
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These  unorthodox  procedures  of  short-  ' 
cutting  committee  work  and  organizing 
a  parallel  nonofficlal  committee  has  re- 
sulted In  fioor  challenges  poorly  based  in 
fact.  But  the  result  has  been  not  victories 
for  the  opponents,  but  victories  for  our 
enemies  who  have  learned  classified  in- 
formation about  our  Military  Establish- 
ment. Yes,  we  could  go  into  daily  execu- 
tive sessions  in  these  Senate  debates,  but 
would  that  serve  the  high  purposes  of 
democracy  or  enhance  the  image  of  the 
Senate  in  the  eyes  of  the  people?  I  think 
not. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  subjects  have 
been  on  my  mind  a  great  deal  since  the 
recent  debate  of  the  1970  procurement 
bill  beg£in.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
bill  has  received  the  closest  examination 
by  the  Senate  in  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion. This  examination  has  also  served 
some  useful  purposes  as  well  as  bringing 
about  the  problem  I  have  just  discussed. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  my  opinion  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  gave  the 
1970    military    procurement    the    most 
careful  study  and  review  it  has  given  a 
piece  of  legislation  since  I  have  been  on 
that  committee.  This  does  not  mean  to 
imply  that  committee  action  in  previous 
years  has  not  been  thorough,  but  today, 
more  than  ever,  our  military  establish- 
ment is  gigantic  and  its  needs  are  con- 
suming a  large  part  of  the  budget  dollar. 
The    debate   on   this   year's   military 
authorization   bill    amounts    to    a   new 
phenomenon  never  before  witnessed  in 
the  Senate.  The  requests  of  the  military 
were  about  the  same  last  year,  during 
the   Johnson   administration,   when   no 
item   was   seriously   questioned   on   the 
floor,  even  the  expansive  Sentinel  ABM 
which    involved    a    commitment    much 
gi-eater  than  the  Safeguard  ABM   re- 
cently passed  by  a  narrow  vote.  We  have 
Just  witnessed  here  in  the  Senate  during 
recent  weeks  an  item  by  item  challenge 
of  many  of  the  new  hardware  weapon 
systems  vital  to  our  national  defense.  It 
is   an   uni^recedented   situation,    and   I 
sometimes/ wonder  if  the  "whiz  kids  of 
systems  ahalysis"  in  the-  Department  of 
Defense/have  not  moved  to  the  Hill. 

Mrr^resident,  secrecy  is  not  bad  when 
it  involves  the  defense  of  our  loved  ones, 
our  homes,  oiu"  businesses,  and  our  cities. 
There  is  a  difficult  area  here,  and  we 
must  find  the  right  place  to  draw  the 
line  between  the  people's  right  to  know 
and  the  point  at  which  our  security  is 
being  compromised.  I  believe  that  a  fuller 
use  of  the  committee  system,  working 
through  the  proper  committees,  is  a  part 
of  the  answer.  Surely,  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  lay  bare  our  military  secrets  as 
has  been  done  during  the  debate  on  the 
1970  military  procurement  bill. 


NEED     MORE     HELP     FOR     RURAL 
WATER  AND  SEWER  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
many  nonmetropolitan  Americans  have 
every  right  to  question  our  national  pri- 
orities when  we  can  put  men  on  the 
moon,  but  are  falling  farther  behind  in 
the  effort  to  provide  modem  conveni- 
ences for  many  of  our  smalltown  and 
farm  homes. 

Out  in  the  rural  United  States  more 
than  30,000  smaller  towns  are  still  with- 


out water  systems,  and  more  than  40,000 
without  sewer  systems.  Despite  scientific 
and  engineering  developments  of  recent 
years,  Americans  residing  in  these  areas 
still  must  struggle  against  the  hazards  of 
bad  water  and  scarce  water;  and  com- 
munities without  these  advantages  most 
of  us  take  for  granted  are  certain  to  lose 
out  in  their  efforts  to  hold  their  people, 
attract  newcomers  and  develop  new  in- 
dustry. The  lack  of  central  water  and 
sewer  systems  is  much  of  the  reason  for 
rural  decline  and  mounting  numbers  of 
distressed  people  moving  in  on  our  cities. 
In  recent  years  we  launched  an  at- 
tack on  this  problem  through  the  rural 
community  water  facihties  program.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  helped 
rural  communities  plan  and  finance  3,600 
water  and  sewer  systems  in  the  first  8 
years  of  the  effort. 

My  State  of  Missouri  is  one  of  the  three 
leading  States  in  accomplishment  under 
this  program.  However,  we  still  need 
many  more  systems  in  rural  Missouri 
than  the  165  produced  to  date.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  the  past  2  years,  the  pro- 
gram in  our  State  has  gone  down  from 
a  pace  of  $14  million  to  $3  million  a 
year.  This  results  from  lack  of  support 
in  a  war-heavy  Federal  budget  for  this 
kind  of  action  in  the  interest  of  a 
stronger  and  better  America. 

Missourians  and  their  statewide  Farm- 
ers Home  organization,  so  well  adminis- 
tered in  the  past  administration  by 
State  Director  J.  Everett  Jose,  put  forth 
an  outstanding  effort  to  begin  the  task 
of  overcoming  the  rural  disadvantage 
in  water  and  sewer  services.  We  have 
been  assured  that  Mendel  Cllne,  succeed- 
ing Everett  Jose  as  State  director,  also 
will  make  the  most  of  evei-y  resource 
and  opportunity  to  carry  on  the  rural 
water  facilities  program;  but  more  help 
Is  needed  from  the  administration  and 
the  Congress. 

Tho  challenge  of  water  and  sewer  de- 
velopment In  rural  areas  is  often  com- 
pared to  the  challenge  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation, which  has  been  met  so  success- 
fully that  lights  and  power  now  fiow  to 
almost  every  farm  home  in  the  United 
States. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  also  have 
demonstrated  in  Missouri  that  they  can 
render  outstanding  public  service  in  help- 
ing the  people  of  their  communities 
provide  long-awaited  water  and  sewer 
systems,  through  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  program. 

This  civic  effort  by  rural  electrics  Is 
described  in  an  editorial  published  In 
Rural  Electric  Missourian  for  Septem- 
ber 1969.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Watee  Systems  Are  Essential  por  Rurai, 

Progress 
Rural  leaders  have  long  been  aware  of  the 
Important  role  that  a  good,  quality  water 
supply  plays  in  the  total  rural  development 
prcTam.  industrial  growth,  recreation  de- 
velopment and  Just  plain  wholesome  rural 
living  ell  are  enhanced  by  the  availability 
of  a  safe  and  sanitary  water  supply. 

Good  and  adequate  water  Is  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  many  areas  of  rural  Missouri  be- 
cause ground  water  Is  very  high  in  salt  con- 


tent. Drilling  In  these  areas  for  Individual 
water  wells  becomes  a  definite  financial 
burden. 

For  all  these  reasons  Missouri  is  one  of 
the  leading  states  in  developing  modern, 
central  water  systems  covering  small  towns 
and  countryside.  Project  financing  through 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  date 
totals  some  $35-million  in  loans  for  Mis- 
souri rural  water  systems. 

Our  state  ranks  third,  exceeded  only  by 
Texas  and  Mississippi,  in  the  volume  of  its 
rural  water  program.  Some  165  projects  have 
been  developed  to  date  with  25  additional 
projects  in  advance  stages  of  planning.  Most 
of  these  systems  are  thriving.  Some  are  hav- 
ing the  expected  difficulties  that  come  with 
supplying  a  service  to  sparsely  settled  rural 
areas. 

In  addition,  approximately  140  applica- 
tions have  been  rejected  because  funds  will 
not  be  available  to  nnance  them  until  after 
fiscal  1970. 

Missouri's  electric  cooperatives  have  been   ' 
Instrumental   in   developing   many   of   these 
projects.  They  have  provided   technical  as- 
sistance and  leadership  in  the  development 
of   these   projects  throughout  the  state. 

With  the  knowledge  gained  from  35  years 
experience  providing  electric  service  in  rural 
America,  electric  cooperatives  in  Missouri 
and  other  states  can  and  should  offer  val- 
uable leadership  and  advice  during  the  dif- 
ficult formative  years  of  the  rural  water 
districts. 

Water  and  electricity  are  two  essential  re- 
sources for  the  growth  of  any  area  Electric 
cooperatives  have  provided  the  electricity— 
they  can  lend  valuable  assistance  to  the 
water  districts. 


THE  CONDITIONS  OF  THE 
RURAL  AGED 

Mr.  IIARTKE.  Mr.  President,  for  t!i-; 
past  2  months  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
conduct  a  series  of  field  hearings  into 
the  problems  of  the  rural  aged  on  behalf 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  Dur- 
ing that  time  hearings  were  held  in  Iowa, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Arkansas,  and  Mis- 
sissippi. In  each  of  these  States  the  prob- 
lems of  the  rural  aged  were  all  too  obvi- 
ous: extreme  isolation,  inadequate  diets, 
ramshackle  housing,  and  infrequent 
medical  treatment  are  but  a  few  of  the 
severe  problems  with  which  they  must 
contend.  In  addition,  they  share  with 
their  urban  contemporaries  a  common 
economic  problem.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception their  income  is  grossly  inadequate 
to  meet  their  needs.  The  minimum  social 
security  benefit  of  $55  which  many  of 
them  receive  is  barely  enough  to  main- 
tain life  from  month  to  month.  As  well, 
many  of  the  people  whom  I  talked  with 
have  no  income  at  all  and  must  rely  en- 
tirely on  friends  and  relatives  for  the 
necessities  of  life. 

If  there  is  one  conclusion  that  I  came 
away  with  after  the  hearings,  it  is  that 
this  country  has  a  positive  obligation  to 
make  as  comfortable  as  possible  the  twi- 
light years  of  those  who  have  served  it  so 
well.  Let  us  not  forget  that  these  are 
the  farmers  and  the  miners  and  the  la- 
borers and  the  mothers  who  have  time 
and  time  again  shown  their  devotion  to 
this  coimtry.  Certainly,  the  true  test  of  a 
nation's  greatness  is  its  treatment  of 
those  "who  are  about  to  leave  the  fair." 
One  man  who  feels  very  strongly  that 
our  country  is  wanting  In  this  regard  is 
the  Reverend  Nathaniel  Machesky. 
O.F.M.  Father  Machesky  has  done  much 
in  the  Greenwood,  Miss.,  area  to  Insure 
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that  the  last  y^ars  of  the  aged  will  be  dig- 
nified and  happy.  The  statement  which 
he  delivered  before  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  at  the  Mississippi  hearing,  I 
found  to  be  r^ost  powerful  and  moving. 
I  ask  unanii^ious  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the!  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordjered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foljows: 

STfJfrEtmn  on  Aging 
A  case  for  attlon,  Immediate  and  mean- 
ingful, for  thaj  aging  was  established  here 
this  afternoo^  Just  as  In  every  hearing 
conducted  by  tie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  bt  other  members  of  his  Com- 
mittee on  Aglnb. 

There  Is,   however,  one  dimension  of  the 
overall  consideration  which   must  be  men- 
the  profoundly  human  dl- 
4ethlng     mysterious,      almost 
3a  to  a  person  In  need  when 
i  that  somebody  cares.  For  far 
ople  in  our  community  have 
fkt — that    few    If    any    cared 


tloned.  This 
mension.  So 
magical,  hap 
be  or  she  )cno 
too  long  aged 
known — not 


about  them,  cin  any  of  you  here  this  after- 
noon know  w|iat  It  means  to  have  lived 
a  life'  of  backkreaklng  toll  In  cotton  fields 
or  coftSh  warehouses  only  to  be  told  In  the 
twilight  of  onrfs  years  that  "If  you  were  not 
so  lazy  you  w^uld  have  saved  for  your  old 
age"?  Or  to  lie  told,  "If  you  had  been  a 
better  parent  you  would  have  trained  your 
children  to  look  after  you"? 

I  have  lookad  into  tear-filled  eyes  of  old 
people  who  hiard  such  things  from  social 
and  welfare  workers  who  used  such  a  cruel 
way  of  reminding  old  people  that  they  were 
a  burden  to  satiety  and  If  they  happened  to 
be  black,  thej  were  somehow  less  than  a 
person.  I  have  heard  old  people  say  that  they 
lived  In  the  hope  of  one  more  Christmas 
because  the  little  party  for  old  folks  here 
at  the  Center]  was  the  biggest  day  of  their 
lives  because  li  proved  that  somebody  cares. 

Gentlemen  [of  this  special  committee, 
please  carry  ti  every  member  of  your  com- 
mittee the  voice  of  all  the  aging  members 
of  our  commiiilty.  They  can  point  to  a  life 
of  loyalty  to  the  American  system,  they  can 
show  you  a  record  of  many  years  of  hard 
work,  thev  oaix  tell  you  In  a  voice  mellow 
with  age,  enriched  with  sincerity,  that  they 
have  surviveq  by  their  faith  In  America 
and  their  confidence  In  the  American  dream. 
Before  their  ife's  candle  flickers  out.  they 
hope — oh.  how  they  hope! — that  America 
will  show  It  I  truly  cares.  America  should 
show  It  cares  quickly  and  meaningfully  by 
vising  the  resources  these  aged  persons  have 
beli>ed  develop,  by  using  It  now  to  make 
every  minute  [of  their  waning  lives  rich  in 
contentment  so  that  their  loyalty,  their 
faith  and  thplr  hope  will  not  have  been 
In  vain. 


KANSAS  H9NORED  BY  SECRETARY 
HICKEL 

Mr.  DOLEl  Mr.  President,  the  State  of 
Kansas  waa  honored  this  month  with 
a  3-day  visiti  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Walter  J.  HJckel  and  his  charming  wife. 

For  the  S^retary,  his  visit  was  in  most 
respects  a  hemecomuig,  for  it  was  near 
the  town  of  Claflin  that  he  was  born  and 
reared.  It  wits  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  accompaiiy  the  Hickel  party  on  a  tour 
of  our  State[»hich  took  him  into  each  of 
the  five  congressional  districts.  It  was 
obvious  thajthe  Secretary  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  lis  stay,  and  there  was  little 
question  abput  the  warmth  of  his  re- 
ception.       I 

The  full  atcoimt  of  this  visit  is  related 
in  a  most  concise  and  picturesque  man- 
ner by  Mr.  [mcDUI  Boyd,  noted  Kansas 
publisher  alid  outstanding  citizen,  who 


also  accompanied  the  Hickel  party  on 
much  of  its  swing  annmd  the  State.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Boyd's 
article,  entitled  "A  Most  Remarkable 
Man,"  and  published  in  the  Phillips 
County  Review  of  October  16,  1969,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Most  Remarkable  Man 
An  engaging  and  dynamic  man,  the  hu- 
man side  of  Walter  Hickel  emerged  at  Claflin 
last  Friday  evening  when  his  heart  was  on 
his  sleeve  as  he  visited  with  family  and 
friends. 

The  Secretary  of  Interior,  accompanied  by 
his  gracious  wife,  took  time  out  from  an 
extensive  tour  of  Kansas  last  week  to  "go 
back  home",  and  see  his  folks  again.  It  was 
his  first  visit  to  Kansas  since  he  was  named 
to  the  Cabinet  post  by  President  Nixon,  and 
after  watching  him  relax  at  a  family  dinner, 
it  was  easy  to  see  why  he  had  said  that  If 
he  came  to  Kansas,  he  was  certainly  going 
to  visit  Claflin. 

Hickel  reached  down  to  tousel  the  hair  of 
a  nephew;  and  inquire  of  a  little  niece  what 
had  happened  to  one  of  her  front  teeth.  Sur- 
rounded by  46  close  relatives  (he  came  from 
a  large  family)  the  group  first  went  to  dltmer 
at  the  church  basement;  then  to  the  high 
school  football  game;  and  wound  up  the 
evening  with  a  reception  when  more  than 
100  relatives,  down  to  second  and  third 
cousins,  continued  with  the  visit. 

He  and  Mrs.  Hickel  have  six  sons  of  their 
own.  and  with  two  of  them  still  at  home, 
she  cannot  travel  with  him  all  the  time,  but 
was  at  his  side  constantly  on  the  trip  to 
Kansas.  Commenting  simply,  he  said;  "When 
a  man  gets  too  big  for  his  home  town,  he's 
too  big  to  be  useful  to  anyone  else." 

During  half-time  at  the  football  game,  he 
was  at  the  microphone  In  the  press  box  tell- 
ing family  and  friends  how  good  it  was  to 
be  home  again;  and  calling  for  teammates  on 
the  Claflin  football  team.  The  other  three 
members  of  the  backfleld  (Hickel  was  the 
quarterback  at  135  pounds)  all  showed  up 
as  Hickel  caUed  for  "42-right",  a  favorite 
play  at  that  time. 

Hickel  is  at  his  no  Inconsiderable  best 
with  questions  and  answers  before  audi- 
ences of  any  size.  He  fields  questions  prompt- 
ly, directly,  and  Intelligently.  Audiences  at 
Wichita,  Sallna  ani..  McPherson;  the  press 
corps  at  those  cities  as  well  as  at  Hays  and 
Dodge  City  were  captivated  by  his  forthright 
approach.  During  his  brief  stay  in  Kansas, 
he  had  a  capacity  crowd  at  a  Wichita  lunch- 
eon; at  a  reception  and  dinner  in  Sallna; 
at  an  airport  reception  in  Hays  enroute  to 
Dodge  City  where  he  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  Arkansas  Basin  Development 
Association  before  going  on  to  tour  Old 
Fort  Lamed,  one  of  the  Kansas  Installations 
under  his  supervision.  He  also  visited  the 
"Waiting  Wives"  at  the  Schilling  Air  Force 
base  in  Sallna  where  famiUes  of  veterans 
who  are  overseas  await  their  return. 

After  a  busy  day  and  a  half,  he  made  the 
trip  to  Claflin  tc  spend  the  night  with  rela- 
tives, and  then  took  off  for  McPherson  at 
7  a.m.  Saturday  where  another  overflow 
crowd — this  time  a  breakfast — greeted  he 
and  his  wife. 

The  party  then  left  for  Llndsborg  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Hyllnlngsfest  parade  before 
going  on  to  Sallna  to  fly  to  Lawrence  where 
he  visited  the  Haskell  Institute,  another  De- 
partment of  Interior  installation,  and  at- 
tended the  K-State-K.U.  football  game. 

He  didn't  want  to  "just  be  a  spectator" — 
and  donned  a  Wildcat  purple  cap  and  rooted 
for  the  K-State  team  as  vigorously  as  any 
other  fan. 

Following  the  game,  there  was  a  recep- 
tion at  the  Ramada  Inn,  sponsored  by  Cong. 
Larry  Winn  of  the  Third  district;  and  the 
Secretary  and  Mrs.  Hickel  then  returned  to 


Topeka  for  another  reception,  with  Cong. 
Chester  Mize  of  the  Second  district  Joining 
the  party. 

Cong.  Keith  Sebelius  had  been  with  the 
group  on  all  stops  in  the  First  district;  and 
Cong.  Garner  Shrlver  Joined  the  group  at 
Wichita  and  McPherson.  Sen.  Bob  Dole,  who 
was  primarily  responsible  for  scheduling  the 
trip  to  Kansas,  was  at  Hickel 's  side  most  of 
the  way — but  had  a  prior  engagement  at  El 
Dorado  Friday  night,  and  missed  the  Sec- 
retary's visit  with  home  folks. 

Hickel  has  a  remarkable  record.  He  went 
to  Alaska  In  1940  (there  were  more  children 
than  needed  at  the  old  home  place)  arriv- 
ing with  37*  m  his  pocket.  He  went  to 
work;  later  established  his  own  business,  and 
when  Alaskan  statehood  was  at  Issue,  he  be- 
came a  driving  force.  He  served  on  the  Re- 
publican National  committee  for  10  years, 
and  in  1966  was  elected  governor.  When  Pres- 
ident Nixon  Invited  him  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  his  cabinet,  he  says  quite  simply: 

"It  was  an  honor,  a  challenge,"  he  says, 
"but  I  didn't  need  a  Job.  I  accepted  because 
there  was  a  Job  to  do,  and  I  feel  that  most  of 
the  men  around  the  President  have  the  same 
feeling." 

He  points  out  In  his  public  appearances 
that  the  Republican  party  is  now  "proposing, 
not  opposing,"  and  that  many  proposals 
now  before  Congress  are  held  up  because 
Congress  is  controlled  by  the  opposition 
party. 

"This  Is  the  first  time  a  president  has 
been  elected  in  100  years  without  control 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,"  he  says,  "and  every  time 
I  want  to  make  an  appwlntment  to  a  high 
level  post,  I  must  get  the  approval  of  the 
Senate,  controlled  entirely  by  the  Demo- 
crats. The  same  thing  happens  to  legisla- 
tion." 

He  feels  that  the  best  way  to  activate  nec- 
essary reforms  is  to  elect  a  Republican  Sen- 
ate in  1970  "that  wUl  work  with  the  Presi- 
dent." 

But  politics  aside,  his  knowledge  of  his 
department;  his  dedication  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources,  is  astounding. 
He  is  a  fighter,  too — he  won  the  Golden 
Gloves  champlonshlr  as  a  welterweight  be- 
fore going  to  Alaska — and  it  Is  not  surprising 
that  the  large  newspapers  in  the  East  who 
so  vigorovisly  opposed  his  nomination,  have 
now  made  a  complete  turn- around,  and  hold 
Hickel  In  high  esteem. 

One  example  warmed  my  heart. 
While  governor  of  Alaska,  (Russian  fishing 
boats  by  the  hundreds  work  off  Its  coast) 
local  fishermen  were  being  consistently 
robbed  of  their  traps,  their  gear,  their  fish  by 
night-time  marauders  vho  would  "sweep" 
Inlets  with  large  nets,  steaUng  everything 
that  could  be  netted. 

Protests  to  Washington  were  of  no  avail, 
for  the  boats  would  be  out  beyond  the  three- 
mile  limit  before  they  were  detected,  and 
there  was  no  way  to  tell  one  fishing  boat  from 
another. 

So  Hickel  ordered  a  plane  to  fly  over  the 
area,  and  any  time  a  Russian  fishing  boat 
was  found  in  an  inlet,  to  drop  a  can  of  paint 
on  it.  The  coast  guard  cutters  could  then 
spot  the  offenders  and  get  back  the  stolen 
goods. 

A  Russian  emissary  called  to  protest  this 
summary  action  as  a  violation  of  fie  three- 
mile  limit  arrangement,  and  Hickel  informed 
him  .in  no  uncertain  words  that  he  was  not 
going  to  permit  the  Rtissian  fishing  thefts  to 
continue.  The  matter  was  dropped;  and  the 
marauding  fishermen  stayed  out  of  local  wa- 
ters. 

It  Is  Hlckels  feeling  that  the  Rtisslans  re- 
spect strength;  and  will  take  advantage  of 
weakness.  He  has  been  Invited  to  visit  that 
country  and  will  go  if  he  can  enter  at  Vladi- 
vostok, and  spend  two  weeks  "going  anywhere 
I  want  to  go". 

He  says  that  this  is  the  right  way  to  enter 
that  country  (not  through  Moscow).  "We 
can  get  along  with  the  Siberian  area,''  he 
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says,  "for  It  is  only  20  miles  from  Alaska  and 
we  have  many  things  in  common." 

A  man  of  common  sense,  of  ideals  and 
ideas— a  man  who  will  never  get  too  big  for 
his  home  town,  or  lay  aside  his  love  for  tsm- 
lly_walter  Hickel  and  his  wife  are  the  kind 
of  people  you  would  like  to  have  as  next  door 
neighbors.  

STUDENT  PROTEST 
Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  many  Americans 
these  days  is  the  subject  of  student  pro- 
test and  one  of  its  corollaries,  the  gen- 
eration gap.  ^  .  ^„^^ 
One  of  the  most  eloquent  and  care- 
fully reasoned  statements  I  have  head  on 
this  subject  appears  in  the  October  issue 
of  the  UNH  magazine,  a  pubhcation 
about  the  University  of  New  Hampshire 
for  parents  of  students  and  alumni  of  the 
institution. 

In  the  cover  article.  Judge  Bernard  I. 
Snierson  writes  about  "Student  Protest 
and  Revolt."  Judge  Snierson  is  a  judge 
of  the  Laconia,  N.H.,  district  court,  where 
he  has  gained  widespread  recognition  for 
his  counseling  of  young  offenders.  He  is 
serving  his  second  term  as  a  trustee  of 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire;  and 
when  the  board  of  trustees  last  year  es- 
tablished its  student  affairs  committee, 
Judge  Snierson  was  appointed  chairman. 
Because  I  think  that  what  Judge  Snier- 
son has  to  say  about  student  protest  war- 
rants vridespread  dissemination,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Student  Protest  and  Revolt 
(By  Bernard  I.  Snierson) 
Let  me  be  totally  frank  and  honest.  I  con- 
fess to  no  superior  knowledge  to  any  of  you 
m  the  area  of  student  protest  and  revolt. 
These  matters  are  being  discussed  on  every 
forum  and  In  every  household.  Very  strong 
views  are  held  by  almost  everyone  and  I  ex- 
nect  no  converts  from  among  those  who  may 
disagree  with  me.  If  my  thoughts  have  any 
value,  however,  they  do  have  the  benefit  of 
some  experience  on  the  field  of  combat  and 
a  personal  Involvement  on  the  scene.  I  recaU 
(US    Senator)    Norris   Cotton   once   telling 
me  that  those  who  now  consider  him  to  be 
a  real  conservative  should  have  known  him 
when  he  was  Just  a  resident  of  Lebanon.  He 
found  a  great  deal  more  of  the  nation  s  and 
the  world's  problems  to  be  considered  from 
the  Washington   scene   than   could   ever   be 
apparent   from   any   narrow,   provincial   ap- 
proach without  the  benefit  of  actual  deal- 
ing on  a  national  scale  with  the  great  mat- 
ters of  worldwide  significance. 

Let's  start  with  the  lUgh  school  graduate, 
particularly  from  a  normal  family  background 
In  a  small  or  medium-sized  community.  At 
most  liberal  colleges  and  universities,  he  is 
suddenly   confronted  with   an  entirely   new 
spectrum  of  ideas  and  concepts  up  to  then 
xmknown  and  unfamiliar  to  him  by  simple 
lack   of   exposure.   He   Is   for   the   first  tune 
called  upon  to  meet  new  challenges  and  to 
venture   into   strange   caverns  of  ideas   and 
concepts  heretofore  unexplored  by  him.  His 
first  reaction  may  well  be  one  of  shock  and 
considerable  resistance,  to  hold  onto  his  little 
world  of  comfort  and  security  and  freedom 
from   unpleasantness.   Very   few   of   us   who 
have  graduated  from  small  high  schools  have 
not  found   our  secure  little   world  of   ideas 
shaken  by  the  onslaught  of  the  larger  con- 
cepts we  once  thought  outside  the  scope  of 
our  existence.  If  there  is  one  ch.iracteristic 
common  to  most  high  school  graduates,  es- 


pecially the  bright  ones.  It  U  the  sublime 
knowledge  that  they  know  everything,  that 
any  further  education  will  merely  solidify 
and  extend  presently  held  beliefs  which  they 
consider  Inviolable.  The  first  shock  comes 
when  they  meet  and  live  with  people  of  dif- 
ferent backgrounds  and  with  different  ideas. 
Then  suddenly  comes  the  realization  that 
the  world  is  not  static,  that  Issues  must  be 
considered  and  met  which  they  and  their 
parents  may  even  have  failed  to  recognize 
as  problems. 

We  have  to  accept  the  fact  that  todays 
youth  is  a  different  breed  than  he  was  25 
years  ago.  By  reason  of  insight,  knowledge 
and  exposure,  he  is  more  psychologically  and 
physically  mature  than  we  were  a  genera- 
tion ago.  Courses  formerly  reserved  for  col- 
leges are  now  studied  in  high  school.  Instant 
television    has.    lor    example,    brought    Into 
every  home  a  graphic  demonstration  of  tragic 
events   heretofore  read   about  only  in   cold 
print.  One  shot  of  police  dogs  snarling  at 
defenseless  blacks  in  Selma.  Alabama,  crys- 
tallized  sympathy    in    one    of    our   nations 
most  urgent  problems  of  the  day  as  nothing 
else  could.  So  did  the  frightening  sight  of 
students    in    Willard    Straight   Hall    on    the 
Cornell    campus    armed    to    the    teeth    with 
rifles  shock  a  public  concerned  with  rtolence 
on  our  campuses.  And  I  am  convinced  that 
at  least  some  of  our  expression  of  opposition 
to  the   war  in  Viet  Nam   results  from  the 
fact  that  mothers  and  parents  now  can  see 
the  horrors  of  kilUng  and  maiming  In  the 
field  in  a  far-off  war  which  they  find  diffi- 
cult to  understand  or  identify   with. 

Further,  we  must  recognize  that  today's 
youngsters   are   vitally   concerned   with   the 
world   around   them  and  its  massive  prob- 
lems,   the    vast    InequaliUes    of    black    and 
white,    the    Inconsistency    of    poverty    and 
starvation    In    the    midst    of    unheard    of 
affluence  and  ease  of  living,  the  problems  of 
our  urban  ghettos  and  the  cities,  even  the 
failure  of  our  universities  to  assume  an  ef- 
fective vrorklng  membership  in  contemporary 
society,  and  particularly  the  spectacle  of  an 
vmpopular   far-off   war   from   which   we   do 
not   seem    able    to    extricate    ourselves,    al- 
though I  now  have  great  hope  that  we  are  at 
last  on  our  way  to  accomplishing  this.  This 
youth  is  concerned  because  it  is  his  world 
and  he  wants  to  have  a  voice  In  determining 
its  shape  and  content.  He  knows   that  the 
determination  of  these  problems  and  their 
outcome  vitally  affects  his  life  and  he  wants 
a  part  of  the  action.  This  is  the  world  he 
is  going  to  have   to  Uve  in,  and  he  knows 
that  there  is  more  to  education  than  can 
be  found  In  books  and  in  the  classroom.  He 
wants  to  be  given  responsibility,  and  he  In- 
sists on  his  right  to  express  his  viewpoint 
whether  or  not  his  elders  agree  with  him. 

And  I  see  no  objection  to  this.  I  do  not 
expect  the  bright,  concerned  student  of  to- 
day to  agree  in  all  respects  with  me.  But 
lust  as  I  am  wllUng  to  listen  to  him.  I  think 
I  have  the  right  to  ask  him  to  consider  what 
I  have  to  say  even  though  it  might  disagree 
with  his  concepts.  I  am  willing  to  allow  him 
to   take   part   in    those   matters   which   wiU 
affect  his  life,  but  I  must  also  insist  that  he 
act  responsibly,  reasonably,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fundamental  rules  of  law  which 
guarantee  his  right  to  be  heard  as  well  afi 
mine.  If  he  is  going  to  be  given  responsi- 
bility la  the   making  of  decisions,  then  he 
must  realize  that  he  too  must  be  account-ible 
for  the  outcome  of  those  decisions.  He  can- 
not claim  the  rights  to  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, the  right  to  dissent  and  to  disagree,  and 
at  the  same  time  deny  me  those  same  rights. 
If  he  objects  to  me  acting  in  loco  parentis 
toward  him,   then  he  cannot   tell  me  that 
those  words  mean  only  "crazy  like  a  parent". 
He  wants  to  talk  to  me  about  the  genera- 
tion  gap,  and  I   tell  him  there  is  no  such 
gap  except  as  he  ra.iy  create  it  by  insistence 
that  there  is  no  other  answer  to  lus  prob- 
lems than  his  own  solution.  When  I  refused 
to  accede  to  .■■ome  request  my  children  made 
to  rna  when  they  were  little,  which  I  felt  to 


be  unwise,  they  always  said,  "But  Dad,  you 
dont  understand!"  And  my  answer  was, 
"You  really  dont  mean  that  1  don't  under- 
stand. You're  simply  saying.  I  don't  agree'. 
Believe  me,  I  do  understand,  and  that's  why 
I  don't  agree." 

There  really  Is  not  a  vast  generation  gap 
between  parents  and  the  youth  of  today.  We 
have  taught  them  In  the  home  those  ideals 
and  concepts  common  to  us  in  our  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  heritage:    concern   for  others,  for 
the  downtrodden,  the  unfortunate,  and  the 
disadvantaged.  When  they  act  to  rectify  the 
inequities  and  injustices  they  find  too  preva- 
lent In  the  world  today,  we  should  applaud 
them.  We  ask  only  that  they  express  them- 
selves within  the  framework  of  our  demo- 
cratic processes,  to  recognize  that  there  are 
constitutional  and   legal  processes  available 
to  right  wrongs  and  to  cure  injustices.  They 
cannot  be  allowed  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own    hands,    substituting    their    own    con- 
sciences  and   personal  concepts  of  what  is 
right  for  the  estabUshed  procedures  which 
alone  protect  both  them  and  us.  There  is  no 
place  in  our  democratic  society  for  the  crim- 
inal, even  the  Intellectual  law  violator  who  in- 
sists that  he  is  acting  from  some  higher  law  of 
personal  conscience.  We  beUeve  in  the  right, 
and  are  committed  to  the  protection  of  all 
peaceful   non-obstructive   forms   of   protest. 
But  protest  that  deprives  others  of  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  or  be  heard,  or  that  re- 
quires phvsical  take-over  of  buildings  to  di.s- 
rupt  the  educational  process,  or  the  eviction 
of  administrators,  the  burning  or  confisca- 
tion of  files  and  other  property,  is  incompati- 
ble  with   the  democratic   process   all  of   us 
depend  upon  for  protection.  It  is  also  Incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  and  high  purposes  of 
an  educational  institution.  The  distinction  is 
the  difference  between  dissent  and  uncom- 
promising resistance. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  how  un- 
fair  and   dangerous   it   Is   to   condemn   the 
liberal  student  movement  as  a  whole  because 
of  the  violence  and  crimlnaUty  of  the  few. 
Unlike  the  vast  majority  of  the  concerned 
liberal  students,  the  militant  has  no  Interest 
In  discussion  or  compromise.  He  really  Is  an 
ideological   criminal,   breaking   the   laws   we 
Uve  by  In  favor  of  his  concept  of  what  he 
calls  a  higher  law.  He  feels  that  his  destruc- 
tive action  will   force  the  establishment  to 
listen  and  will  somehow  bring  about  a  better 
world.  He  really  has  two  targets:  the  estab- 
lishment   and    the    uncommitted    onlookers 
who  make  up  the  vast  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents   And    herein   lies   his   power   and   the 
great  danger  which  requires  the  most  careful 
and  delicate  handling.  He  hopes  to  Ulgger  a 
physical  confrontation  that  will  draw  sym- 
pathy to  his  side  by  those  who  have  no  Iden- 
tity with  his  aims.  In  most  cases  of  campus 
\-iolence.  to  grant  his  Initial  demands  does 
not  bring  peace.  He  simply  escalates  them 
beyond  In  order  to  make  a  political,  as  op- 
posed  to   an   academic,   point.   He   hopes   to 
draw  bystanders  into  the  melee,  cause  them 
to  become  physically  Injured  or  shaken  up 
and  so  forced  to  take  sides  against  the  es- 
tablishment which  now  has  harmed  them. 
This  is  exactly  what  happened  recently  on 
the  Berkeley  campus.  Governor  Reagan,  in 
opposition  to  students'  take-over  of  People  s 
Park    'aw  fit  to  line  the  campus  with  hel- 
mete'd.  armed  police  standing  with  fixed  bay- 
onets    while     helicopters     crisscrossed     the 
camous  spreading  tear  gas  indiscriminately, 
a  taclla  heretofore  by  Americans  reserved  for 
the   Vict   Cong.   As   a   result,    thousands   of 
Etudenf!.  up  to  that  time  completely  un- 
sj-mpathetio    with    the    student    extiemisls 
went  to  join  them  in  People's  Park  for  the 
fir-t  time  as  an  expression  of  their  disgust 
and    re.-lstance    to    this    form    of    counter- 
violence.  ^        ,  ._ 
We  must  separate  the  violent  extremists 
from   those  who  IntelUgentiy   and   lawfully 
express  their  dissent.  We  cannot  meet  arro- 
gance, hatred,  and  violence  with  like  emo- 
tions, or  we  drive  to  the  miUtant  those  stu- 
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dents  o'  good  '<rin  and  reasonableness  who 
make  up  the  miijorlty.  Those  who  urge  revo- 
lution and  sanction  violence  remain  a  mlnot- 
Ity  but  they  befome  influential  beyond  their 
numbers  on  thf  campus  If  we  do  not  recog- 
nize that  they  lire  a  special  breed  to  be  han- 
dled and  treated  not  In  a  vacuum  but  with 
a  view  to  the  tntlre  university  conununlty 
Hnd  Its  responsss. 

More  and  more  young  Americans  refuse  to 
accept  any  dlsp  irlty  between  American  ideals 
and  American  ealltles  I  say  there  Is  some- 
thing great  abo  Jt  a  generation  that  questions 
a  doubtful  war.  questions  racial  Injustice, 
questions  povety  amid  plenty,  and  is  con- 
cerned with  tlie  vast  social  and  economic 
problems  conv  ilslng  our  society.  Let's  keep 
that  generation  on  our  side  by  bridging  any 
generation  gap,  by  keeping  open  the  lines 
of  communication  between  them  and  us,  by 
dealing  swiftly  and  harshly  with  those  who 
flaunt  the  rule  of  law  to  effect  their  purposes, 
but  always  rec<  gnlzlng  that  these  youngsters 
have  somethln  f  to  say.  that  they  are  not  all 
Irresponsible,  iind  that  they  are  not  alto- 
gether wrong  when  they  tell  us  that  they 
dont  Uke  everj  thing  about  the  world  we  have 
created  for  th  sm  and  they  want  to  have  a 
part  In  changing  that  world  for  the  better. 
And  aljove  all.  we  must  avoid  suppressing  the 
symptom  of  th  sir  complaints  without  admin- 
istering to  the  disease. 

The  unlversty  may  well  be  destroyed  by 
the  onslaught  from  both  sides  of  opposing 
factions,  on  the  one  hand  by  those  flaunting 
legal  procedurss  and  constitutional  guaran- 
tees of  everyone  except  themselves,  and  from 
the  other  sldd.  by  the  wave  of  backlash  to 
these  Illegal  acts  by  those  who  may  be  willing 
to  burn  down  the  barn  to  rid  themselves  of 
a  few  rats.  If  It  Is,  It  will  be  destroyed,  as 
John  Gardnen  in  a  commencement  address 
at  Cornell  so  (fell  expressed  it.  by  the  "sav- 
age crossfire  )etween  uncritical  lovers  and 
unloving  crlti:s.  On  the  one  side  those  who 
loved  their  Irstltutlons  tended  to  smother 
them  In  an  embrace  of  death,  loving  their 
rigidities  mom  than  their  promise,  shielding 
them  from  lifd-glvlng  criticism.  On  the  other 
side,  there  ar  we  a  breed  of  critics  without 
love,  skilled  lu  demolition  but  untutored  In 
the  arts  by  'irhlch  human  institutions  are 
nurtured  ant,  strengthened  and  made  to 
flourish.  Bet-veen  the  two  the  institutions 
perished." 

But  the  un  verslty  as  the  home  of  reason, 
persuasion,  aiid  free  discussion  in  the  search 
for  truth  wh«rever  that  search  may  lead  xis, 
will  not  peris  i.  It  will  be  preserved  from  the 
onslaught  of  both  those  who  would  destroy 
it  from  within,  and  those  who  In  their  at- 
tempts to  me  ft  the  challenge  Inside  the  uni- 
versity would  tear  down  and  weaken  Its  mis- 
sion and  purpose  from  without.  Both  of  these 
assaults  on  ^r  free  institutions  are  equally 
dangerous.  In  our  desire  to  cope  with  one. 
we  must  be  careful  never  to  fall  prey  to  the 
other. 


EVOLUTIot^    OF   A   VIABLE    AMERI- 
CAN iOLICY  FOR  EUROPE 


Mr.  CRAkSTON.  Mr.  President,  our 
preoccupation  with  the  problems  of 
Southeast  i^sia  since  the  early  part  of 
this  decade  ihas  worked  to  the  detriment 
of  the  evokition  of  a  viable  American 
policy  for  Kurope.  Once  we  are  able  to 
turn  our  attention  back  to  this  vital  part 
of  the  world,  we  must  deal  with  allies 
of  long  standing  which  now  will  force- 
fully demand  the  same  equality  in  their 
relationships  with  us  that  we  insisted 
governed  our  alliances  with  smaller 
Asian  stat^.  The  difficult  issues  of  the 
European  a^d  American  roles  in  NATO 
must  be  m^t  head  on  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  European  nations  have  ma- 
tured and  gained  a  new  economic  and 


political  self-confidence  which  militates 
against  the  traditional  dominant  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  economically 
and  militanly. 

As  difficult  as  we  find  it  to  understand 
these  subtle  changes  in  relationships  be- 
tween nations,  David  Calleo,  a  noted 
American  scholar  of  Europe,  has 
brilliantly  examined  the  ramifications 
for  our  European  policy  of  a  change  in 
American  mood  in  reaction  to  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  Vietnam  will  un- 
doubtedly affect  Europe  and  Mr.  Calleo's 
article,  published  in  the  Times  of  London 
for  Jul/- 29,  1969,  frankly  discusses  the 
possibilities  of  a  changed  role  for  both 
th?  United  States  and  Europe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Changing  U.S.   Mood  Cowld  Force  Defense 

Review 

(Bv  David  Calleo.  of  the  Washington  Center 

of  Foreign  Policy  Research) 

European  audiences  these  days  are  fre- 
quently warned  of  the  dangers  of  reviving 
American  isolationism.  The  term  "Isolation- 
ism" Is  misleading.  Many  supposed  advocates 
are  familiar  names  In  Europe— like  Ful- 
bright,  Mansfield.  Galbralth  or  Kennedy— 
and  are  not  easily  classified  as  prewar  Amer- 
ican provincials.  In  a  sense,  neo-lsolationlsm 
In  the  Government,  universities  and  general 
population  reflects  not  revulsion  against  for- 
eigners, but  an  American  revulsion  against 
the  United  States. 

II  Is  not  isolationism  that  Is  reviving  in 
the  United  States,  but  humanism.  Prodded 
by  the  prolonged  agony  of  Vietnam,  many 
Americans  now  perceive  grotesque  distor- 
tions m  their  Government's  values.  The 
United  States,  they  believe.  Is  sacrificing  the 
quality  of  Its  national  life  to  the  demands  of 
a  military  empire. 

For  those  disposed  to  worry.  It  Is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  ample  evidence  of  America's  mili- 
tarization. The  American  regular  armed 
forces,  at  3.500,000.  are  larger  than  either 
Russia's  or  China's.  In  1968,  nearly  9  per  cent 
of  men  of  military  age  (between  18  and  45) 
In  the  United  States  were  engaged  full  time 
by  the  military  in  contrast  to  7  per  cent  In 
Russia  and  roughly  4  per  cent  In  Britain 
and  Germany.' 

About  1.200.000  civilians  in  the  Defense 
Department,  several  thousands  In  the  diplo- 
matic and  intelligence  bureaucracies,  the 
scientists  and  professors  on  Government 
contracts,  and  much  of  indxistry's  best  man- 
agerial and  technological  talent  have  been 
drawn  to  the  service  of  United  States  power. 
Increasingly,  It  seems,  American  elites  are 
bemused  by  the  stole  satisfactions  of  "world 
responsibility"  and  the  Nletzcheen  thrills  of 
"crisis  management". 

All  this  Is  rather  expensive.  The  American 
military  budget  is  nearly  $80.000m.— more 
than  half  again  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  by 
conservative  estimate.  Indeed,  a  Defence  De- 
partment estimate  In  1968  reckoned  that, 
for  $50.000m.  each  year,  the  United  States 
could  "buy "  the  entire  military  establish- 
ment of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  pay  the  men  at 
American  scales,  and  build  their  equipment 
in  American  factorles.- 

Glven  their  country's  domestic  turmoil,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  many  Americans  sus- 
pect an  imbalance  in  the  Government's 
priorities. 


1 6.  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies.  The 
Military  Balance  1968-1969. 

-  5.  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fence (Systems  Analysis)  Evaluatioii  of  Nato 
and  Pact  Conventional  Forces  in  Central 
Europe,  October  22.  1968. 


PRIORITtES    CALL 

These  sentiments  have  clearly  begun  to 
affect  the  Congress.  Last  month,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  congressional  conference  on  the 
military  budget  and  national  priorities,  nine 
Senators  and  35  Congressmen  issued  a  sweep- 
ing statement  attacking  the  military  budget 
and  demanding  a  drastic  change  in  national 
priorities : 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  we 
have  spent  more  than  one  trillion  dollars,  or 
two-thirds  of  the  total  expenditures  of  our 
Federal  Government,  on  armaments  and 
armed  forces.  Today,  80  per  cent  of  our  fed- 
eral expenditures  go  for  defense  and  defense 
related  costs — an  amount  greater  than  all 
federal,  state  and  local  outlays  for  social  se- 
curity, health,  education,  housing  and  agri- 
culture.' 

Moreover,  the  momentum  of  military 
spending  Is  such,  the  report  notes,  that  ex- 
isting programmes  will  by  1973  or  1974  ab- 
sorb any  savings  from  ending  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  And  antl-balllstlc  missiles  (ABMs) 
could  carry  the  military  budget  well  beyond 
Its  present  total.  Therefore,  the  Congress- 
men conclude,  nothing  less  than  a  radical 
re-evaluatlon  of  the  defence  budget  can  re- 
store a  sane  balance  to  national  priorities 
If  opposition  to  military  spending  becomes 
widespread,  as  It  may.  what  are  the  likely 
long-range  consequences? 

Tighter  discipline  over  procurement  and 
a  general  military  reorganization  might  save 
considerable  sums.  But  any  serious  reduc- 
tion in  the  United  States  defence  establish- 
ment may,  in  fact,  be  possible  only  if  there 
Is  a  corresponding  cut-back  In  the  military 
and  dlRloniatlc  commitments  which  Justify 
thaV«!^bTt8bment.  Here,  presumably.  Is  the 
briiflge  betweep  humanism  and  Isolationism. 
-^  Is  a  bridge  many  people  may  not  cross. 
Many  oppose  the  war  in  Vietnam,  for  exam- 
ple, without  dropping  that  view  of  America's 
world  role  which  presumably  Justifies  It. 
Others  would  have  the  United  States  with- 
draw from  Asia,  but  are  eager  to  support 
the  American  military  hegemony  inslitutlon- 
allzed  in  Nato. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  a  certain  logic  at 
work  which  may  reach  even  to  Nato.  Indeed. 
Europe  might  seem  an  excellent  place  to  be- 
gin seriously  reducing  Americas  excessive 
overseas  involvements.  The  American  public 
was  talked  Into  the  present  external  com- 
mitments not  to  build  a  series  of  client  re- 
gimes, but  to  buy  time  for  others  to  regain 
their  prewar  strength  or  to  build  new  na- 
tions. This  strategy,  if  It  Is  ever  to  be  made 
to  work,  should  logically  start  In  western 
Europe. 

COST    PROBLEM 

Once  they  think  about  it.  Congressmen 
may  find  it  increasingly  hard  to  believe  that 
countries  with  the  populations,  industrial 
resources  and  military  experience  of  Britain. 
France  and  Germany  could  not  organize 
some  reasonably  effective  military  coalition 
to  counter-balance  the  Russians.  Nothing 
would  prevent  the  United  States  from  at- 
taching some  troops  to  these  arrangements. 
But  25  years  after  the  Second  World  War.  and 
20  years  after  the  founding  of  Nato.  why 
should  an  American  general  continue  to 
command  Europe's  armies,  and  why  should 
the  United  States  continue  to  take  the  prin- 
cipal role  In  running  Europe's  defence? 

The  argument  that  Europeans  would  prefer 
to  be  dominated  by  Russia  rather  than  come 
to  terms  with  each  other  U  not  likely  to 
evoke  much  sympathy.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
explain  to  a  war-weary  public  why  young 
Americans  should  be  drafted  for  the  defense 
of  Europe,  but  not  young  Europeans.  More- 
over. Nato's  net  cost  in  foreign  exchange — 
estimated  In  January,  1968,  at  $1.500m.  an- 
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on  the  Military  Budget  and  National  Pri- 
orities. June  1,  1969.  To  be  published  by 
Viking  Press. 
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nually— U  one  of  the  principal  causee  of 
America's  recurring  balance  of  payments  dlf- 
flculUes.'  In  the  long  run.  It  may  prove  easier 
to  cut  back  Nato  than  to  sustain  the  present 
controls  on  foreign  capital  investment. 

Anyone  interested  in  abdicating  America  s 
pre-eminent  role  In  European  defence  will 
have  little  difficulty  finding  convenient  mili- 
tary doctrines.  The  Increasing  capability  for 
a  rapid  large-scale  movement  of  troops  has 
already  inspired  the  Mansfield  resolution  ad- 
vocating a  substantial  American  troop  reduc- 
tion It  might  also  be  noted  that  the  majority 
of  Warsaw  Pact  forces  in  central  Europe 
consist  of  Czech,  east  German  and  Polish 
forces 

To  some  observers,  counting  these  eastern 
forces  as  equivalent  to  their  western  counter- 
parts seems  disingenuous.  There  Is  also  the 
widespread  practice  of  comparing  numbers 
of  divisions  without  noting  that  the  aver- 
age Nato  division  in  central  Europe  has  nearly 
twice  as  many  men  as  the  pact  division  there, 
Indeed,  American  divisions  are  three  times 
larger. 

For  several  years,  officials  in  the  United 
States  Defense  Department  have  been  argu- 
ing that  an  effective  conventional  defence  of 
Western  Europe  Is  within  Nato's  grasp,  and 
without  any  dramatic  increase  in  European 
manpower  or  expense.  An  authoritative  mem- 
orandum, released  last  October  and  widely 
circulated  in  Congress,  while  opposing  Ameri- 
can troop  reductions,  also  concluded  that 
when  "real  factors  .  .  .  rather  than  nominal 
formations"  are  counted,  and  when  men  and 
equipment,  especially  in  air  forces,  are  com- 
pared qualitatively,  "we  find  a  rough  eqiiallty 
of  numbers  In  central  Europe  and  in  the  al- 
liance as  a  whole".  Any  relative  inadequacies 
spring  from  "readiness  deficiencies  that  Nato 
has  not  thought  worth  fixing". 

The  main  trouble  with  Nato.  many  agree. 
Is  the  unwillingness  of  Its  principal  European 
members  to  take  its  conventional  defence 
seriously.  Yet  Britain,  France  and  Germany 
alone  have  nearly  1,400,000  men  under  arms, 
alongside  which  the  American  European  con- 
tingent of  about  250,000  Is  relatively  mar- 
ginal. Perhaps  placing  the  vastly  greater 
European  forces  under  an  American  com- 
mander has  not  been  the  best  way  to  en- 
courage Europeans  to  take  the  primary  in- 
itiative in  organizing  their  own  defence. 

There  would  probably  be  little  question 
about  an  American  devolution  If  conventional 
forces  were  the  only  consideration.  But  an 
essentially  European  defence  of  Europe  would 
tend  to  suggest  a  serious  nuclear  deterrent 
for  Europe — a  force  or  forces  which,  however 
much  coordinated  with  the  American,  would 
nevertheless  be  Independent. 

Americans,  however,  have  always  resisted 
this  logic.  Our  formula  has  been  "burden- 
sharing",  which  would  leave  nuclear  deter- 
rence exclusively  to  the  United  States — a 
formula  which  almost  demands  widespread 
American  military  presence  abroad.  Not  only 
does  credibility  suggest  stationing  substan- 
tial American  forces  on  the  guaranteed  ter- 
ritory, but  It  seems  Intolerable  not  to  control 
ttie  area's  local  military  situation  when 
America's  own  cities  are.  In  effect,  hostages 
for  Its  defence. 

The  official  conclusion  Is,  therefore,  not  to 
reduce  American  forces  abroad.  But  if  strong 
presstire  for  troop  reduction  continues,  an- 
other conclusion  may  be  to  abandon  the 
concept  of  a  single  non-communist  deter- 
rent— at  least  In  the  Atlantic  world. 

The  concept  is  anyways  being  undermined 
by  another  set  of  arguments  arising  in  the 
ABM  debate.  If.  In  fact.  Europeans  will  not 
organize  a  conventional  deterrent  against 
Russia,  and  have  no  credible  nuclear  forces 
of  their  own.  then  America's  European  com- 
mitment logically  demands  a  first-strike  ca- 
pability against  the  Soviet  Union.  The  im- 


plications for  the  arms  race  are  not  pleasing. 
Hence,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  there 
were  a  renewed  interest  in  indigenous  re- 
gional nuclear  deterrents,  especially  where 
national  nuclear  forces  already  exist.  Those 
who  argue  that  such  deterrents  are  redun- 
dant do,  I  believe,  miss  the  main  point. 

COMMON    INTEREST 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  ways  to  orga- 
nize a  European  mlUtary  coalition,  coordi- 
nating conventional  and  nuclear  forces.  Such 
a  coalition  would  doubtless  only  be  "confed- 
eral" in  form.  Those  powers  with  the  prin- 
cipal resources  would  naturally  have  the  prin- 
cipal say,  even  if  the  strong  wishes  of  the 
others  could  not  be  ignored.  But  the  common 
interest  In  military  defence  is  relatively  clear. 
Coalitions  have  functioned  reasonably  effec- 
tively before  vrtthout  requiring  an  artificial 
supergovernment. 

All  these  schemes  have  been  much  dis- 
cussed, but  never  taken  seriously  by  govern- 
ments. The  status  quo  has  been  safe  and 
comfortable  and  avoided  the  irksome  tasks 
of  coming  to  terms  with  ancient  neighbours. 
But  plans  for  the  futtire  of  Europe  which 
assume  an  Indefinite  continuation  of  Amer- 
ica's pre-eminent  military  role  may  prove 
unrealistic. 

Perhaps  such  developments  can  be  de- 
scribed as  an  unfortunate  resurgence  of 
American  isolationism.  Perhaps  they  can  also 
be  seen  as  the  gradual  restoration  of  balance 
between  Europe  and  America— to  the  profit 
of  sanity  In  the  latter  and  self-respect  in  the 
former. 


you  and  other  of  this  Nation's  leaders  will 
act  wisely  and  with  Integrity  in  seeking 
peace. 

Thank  you. 

Norman  Robinson, 
Editor,    Student    Newsppaer,     Southern 
Utah  State  College,  Cedar  City,  Utah. 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  VIETNAM 
MORATORIUM 


■*  Press   conference   of  Under-Secretary   of 
State  Katzenbach,  Jantiary  7,  1968. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  a  move- 
ment such  as  the  October  15  moratorium 
has  a  way  of  distorting  actual  public 
opinion.  When  the  press  and  TV  cover- 
age was  completed,  one  would  think  that 
all  America  stood  with  those  people  who 
intentionally  or  unintentionally  are  tm- 
dermining  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  quest  for  peace. 

I  still  feel  that  the  movement  repre- 
sents a  small  minority  faction  and  that 
the  publicity  given  to  them  far  exceeded 
their  strength. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
sent  to  me  by  a  student  editor  in  Utah, 
Norman  Robinson,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  It  reflects,  I  think,  the  view  that 
on  campuses  and  in  cities  throughout 
America  a  vast  majority  of  our  people 
Ignored  the  moratorium  movement  and 
went  about  their  activities  in  a  normal 
way. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

October  12, 1969. 

Senator  Wallacje  P.  Bennett, 
Senator  from  Utah, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  Wednesday,  October  15,  many 
of  my  fellow  students  on  this  campus  and 
many  others  throughout  the  Nation  will 
demonstrate  their  disapproval  of  the  present 
situation  in  South  East  Asia  by  not  attending 
classes. 

I  for  one  will  be  In  class  that  day. 

My  belief  in  the  United  States  of  America 
is  great  and  my  faith  In  Her  leaders  Is  great. 
While  I  do  not  plaudit  or  enjoy  the  situation 
wl  ich  exists.  I  don't  feel  that  my  absence 
from  classes  will  bring  an  end  to  the  con- 
filct.  bat  rather  hinder  efforts  for  peace. 

Because  of  my  beliefs,  I  would  like  you 
and  yotir  associates  to  know  that  as  a  citizen 
of  this  beautiful  and  great  land.  I  have  de- 
sires for  Peace  and  express  my  faith  that 


TAX  REFORM  NO.  4:  DEMOCRATIC 
STUDY  GROUP  TAX  REFORM 
BOOK 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  shall  place  in  the  Record  another  sec- 
tion of  the  tax  reform  book  prepared  by 
the  Democratic  Study  Group  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Today's  sec- 
tion discusses  many  areas  of  interest  in- 
cluding the  repeal  of  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment credit,  the  tax  treatment  of 
cooperatives,  the  foreign  tax  credit,  de- 
preciation allowed  regulated  utilities, 
and  the  tax  treatment  of  corporations. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  al- 
ready announced  decisions  that  it  has 
reached  in  many  of  these  areas.  One  im- 
portant subject  that  should  also  be  in- 
cluded in  this  area  of  discussion  is  the 
tax  treatment  of  financial  institutions. 

The  House  bill  took  an  important  step 
forward  by  cutting  back  on  the  tax  pref- 
erences presently  afforded  financial  in- 
stitutions. However,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  has  already  watered  down  the 
House  provisions  by  accepting  a  proposal 
urged  upon  it  by  the  American  Bankers 
Association.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
October  17  contains  a  detailed  and  in- 
formative analysis  of  what  the  commit- 
tee has  agreed  to  do  in  this  particular 
area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  written  by  Fred  L. 
Zimmerman,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Unit  Rejects  Hotjse  Plan  To  Boost 
Bank  Taxes — Milder  ABA  Proposal  Voted 
(By  Fred  L.  Zimmerman) 
Washington. — The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, continuing  to  water  down  the  tax- 
reform  bill,  rejected  a  House  plan  for  sharply 
Increasing  the  taxes  of  commercial  banks  and 
substituted  a  much  milder  proposal  from  the 
American  Bankers  Association. 

Committee  Chairman  Long  (D..  La.),  an- 
nouncing the  decision,  said  nothing  about 
the  ABA,  but  explained  that  the  committee 
had  decided  the  bank-tax  provision  In  the 
House  bill  was  too  "complicated." 

Other  sources  said,  however,  that  the  com- 
mittee's decUlon  matched  precisely  the  posi- 
tion the  ABA  had  urged  on  committee  mem- 
bers in  private  letters  distributed  to  them 
the  day  before  the  vote.  This  was  confirmed 
by  John  Holdton,  an  ABA  lobbyist,  who 
waited  outside  the  room  as  the  committee 
considered  bank  taxes. 

The  administrative  assistant  to  one  com- 
mittee member  said  he  had  been  given  a 
three-paragraph  letter  from  an  ABA  executive 
and  told,  "make  stire  your  boss  has  this  in 
his  hand  when  the  committee  starts  talking 
about  bank  taxes. 

NAMES    WEREN'T    RECORDED 

The  names  of  members  voting  for  and 
against  the  ABA  proposal  weren't  recorded, 
but  committee  sources  state  that  In  recent 
closed  drafting  sessions  the  only  members 
who  seemed  consistently  to  be  pushing  for 
major  tax-reform  legislation  were  Sen.  John 
Williams  (R..  Del.)  and  Sen.  Gore  (D.,  Tenn.) 

Several  liberal  Democrats  on  the  committee 
are  frequently  absent  from  drafting  sessions. 
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Republican  niembers,  who  have  a  good  at- 
tendance rec<ird,  are  said  to  be  heavUy  op- 
posed to  moBtj  reform  provisions  of  the  House 
bill. 

The  declslo^  on  tax  treatment  of  commer- 
cial banks  wa»  the  major  part  of  the  commit- 
tee's work  in  i  adopting  a  section  of  the  bill 
regarding  tajition  of  financial  institutions. 

The  committee  also  lightened,  but  to  a 
lesser  degree  the  House  bill's  provisions 
tightening  th  >  tax  treatment  of  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  an  1  savings  and  loan  associations. 

This  sectloi  on  financial  institutions  Is 
one  of  the  b  ggest  revenue- raising  features 
of  the  House  reform  bill.  The  House  version 
would    Increase    Federal    revenue    by    about 


$460  million 


revenue  gain 
Because  of 


annually,  when  fully  effective. 
A  staff  ofllci  il  said  yesterday's  committee 
action     probably     reduced     that     projected 

to  about  8150  million. 

this  and  earlier  committee  ac- 
tions, the  Trei  isury's  expected  revenue  pickup 
from  tax-refo  in  legislation  Is  dwindling  con- 
siderably. Tt  e  House  measure  eventually 
would  raise  ni  larly  S6.S  billion  a  year  through 
higher  taxes  on  corporations  and  wealthy 
individuals  Hut  this  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  slzi  ible  rate  cuts  and  other  tax 
breaks  for  lo  v  and  middle-income  persons. 


REVE 


1U  J 


impact  of  the  Finance  Com- 

declslons  so  far  isn't  known.  House 

bi  ginning  to  wonder  if  the  com- 

able  to  vote  much  of  a  tax  cut 

after  It  finishes  diluting  the 

reform    provisions.    Sen.    Long, 

suggested    that    the    Finance 

vote  for  substantial   tax 

they    would    result    in    a   big 
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i're  entitled  to  have  some  fun, 
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UE    IMP.^CT    UNKNOWN 


the  Finance  Conunlttee  is  due 

other  big  revenue-raising 

l|ouse  bill,  including  elimination 

e  capital-gains  tax  rate  (an- 

gain,  8360  million)  and  reduc- 

depletloa  allowances  (annual 

S400  million ) . 

ier  actions,  it  seems  unlikely 

will  sustain  the  House  deci- 

areas. 

'3  decision  on  commercial 
centers  on  a  feature  of  cur- 
allows  commercial  banks  to 
tax-deduction  purposes,  a  bad- 
Df  2.4'';    of  outstanding  unln- 
banks  were  treated  as  other 
would  be  allowed  a  reserve 
;han  0.2%  of  these  loans. 


lev  il 

exj  erience 


VOTED    LOWERING    RESERVE 

roted  to  lower  this  reserve  grad- 
generally  equaling  the  actual 
of   commercial   banks, 
thoifeht  to  be  about  0.2%. 

Fipance  Committee,  as  requested 

rejected   the  House  plan  and 

to  trim  the  banlcs'  bad-debt 

from  the  current  2.4%. 

staff  oEHcials  provided  the  fol- 

tentallve  assessment  of  the  effect  of 

an  taxation  of  financial  Instltu- 


8% 


to  staff  estimates,  commercial 

taxed  at  an  effective  rate  of 

lid  rise  to  30%  under  the  House 

;o  about  25%  under  the  Finance 


version. 


ings    banks    are   taxed   at   an 

of  4":^  currently.  The  House  bill 
t  tils  to  about  19  % :  the  Finance 
\<ould  raise  It  to  about  13%  or 


ai  d 


loan    associations    currently 

rate  of  about  15%.  The  House 

that  to  29%!,  but  the  Finance 

wduld  raise  it  only  to  about  IQ%. 

committee  adopted  a  House  provision 

financial  Institutions  to  treat  gains 

in  certain  bonds  as  ordi- 

rather  than  capital  gains. 


But  the  committee  specified  that  through 
1974  any  gains  on  sales  of  bonds  held  cur- 
rently will  be  treated  as  capital  gains. 

SAVINGS    BANKS 

The  committee  generally  accepted  the 
House  provisions  regarding  mutual  savings 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations,  but 
made  two  principal  changes.  Current  law 
allows  these  Institutions  to  compute  bad- 
debt  reserves  by  deducting  60  %>  of  taxable  in- 
come. The  House  bill  would  reduce  that 
figure  to  30%,  over  10  years,  but  the  Com- 
mittee voted  to  reduce  it  only  to  50%, 
over  four  years. 

The  committee  added  a  new  provision  that 
would  require  these  institutions  to  allocate 
evenly  their  85 '"r  credit  for  corporate  divi- 
dends received  between  income  subject  to  tax 
and  income  that  is  untaxed  because  of  bad- 
debt  reserves. 

A  proposal,  not  contained  in  the  House  bill, 
to  require  the  withholding  of  taxes  on  divi- 
dends and  Interest  at  their  source  was  over- 
whehningly  defeated. 

Mr,  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  also  point  out  that  on  October  15 
the  Committee  on  Finance  agreed  to  de- 
lete those  provisions  of  the  House  bill, 
sections  431  and  432,  which  would  have 
reduced  the  foreign  tax  credits  available 
to  taxpayers  with  income  from  foreign 
sources.  According  to  published  accounts 
the  deleted  .sections  would  have  gained 
about  $65  million  of  annual  revenue  for 
the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
section  of  the  "DSG  Fact  Book  on  Tax 
Reform  "  which  discusses  in  detail  many 
important  areas  of  consideration  con- 
tained in  the  House-passed  bill.  Tomor- 
row I  shall  place  in  the  Record  still  an- 
other section  of  the  book. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DSG  Tax  Reform  Fact  Book:  Section 
Three — Corporation  Taxes 
discontinue    tax-free    exchanges    on    cor- 
porate stock  transfers  for   mergers    and 

ACSJUISlnONS 

The  problem 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  estimates 
90 'f  of  the  352  largest  corporate  acquisitions 
in  1967  and  1968  were  tax-free  transactions. 
Presumably  most  of  them  Involved  exchanges 
of  common  stock.  Hence,  under  present  law, 
the  sale  of  one  corporation  to  another  In- 
volves widespread  avoidance,  or  at  least  de- 
ferral, of  capital  gains. 

Present  law 
Tax-free  mergers  under  this  provision  in- 
clude: (1)  "statutory  mergers"  defined  by  the 
relevant  state  law;  (2)  exchanges  of  voting 
stock  where  the  ticqulrlng  corporation  has  at 
least  80^;  of  the  acquired  corporation  after 
the  transaction,  and  (3)  exchanges  of  voting 
stock  in  the  acquiring  corporation  for  "sub- 
stantially all  of  the  properties"  of  the  ac- 
quired corporation. 

Pending  proposals 
H.R.  7489  (Mills)  would  change  the  lew  to 
deal  with  certain  aspects  of  tax-free  and 
tax-deferred  mergers.  H.R.  10180  also  proposes 
changes  designed  to  deal  with  the  merger 
problem. 

Rei'enue  impact 
Treasury    has   not   provided   estimates   of 
savings  that  would  result  from  provisions  to 
end  tax-free  exchanges. 

Proponents  and  opponents 

Assistant  Attorney  General  McLaren,  head 
of  the  anti-trust  division,  was  one  of  several 
government  witnesses  urging  the  Committee 
to  work  out  remedial  legislation.  The  AFL- 


CIO  supports  changes  that  would  end  tax-free 
transactions  involved  in  the  wave  of  mergers 
and  acquisitions. 

Adm-inistration  action 

Ways  and  Means  was  told  that  Treasury  is 
undertaking  a  basic  study  of  the  general 
treatment  of  tax-free  corporate  reorganiza- 
tions. This  apparently  is  as  far  as  the  Nixon 
Administration  Is  prepared  to  go  now  on  the 
tax-free  exchange  problem.  The  Committee 
did  not  attempt  to  write  legislation  to  deal 
with  this  problem. 

House  action 
The  House  did  not  deal  with  the  tax-free 
exchange  problem  In  the  tax  reform  bill. 
Resource  references 
Ways  and  Means  Hearings,  Volume  7. 

DISALLOW  CORPORATION  DEDUCTION  OF  INTEREST 
ON  MONEY  BORROWED  TO  FINANCE  MERCERS 

The   vroblem 

A  recent  study  disclosed  that  one  of  every 
six  companies  that  made  Fortune's  1962  top- 
500  list  has  completely  disappeared  In  the  In- 
dustrial warfare  that  has  marked  the  great- 
est merger  wave  in  history.  Another  study 
shows  the  value  of  firms  taken  over  since 
1967  totals  $11.4  bllUon.  The  disturbing  thing 
Is  that  this  corporate  piracy  Is  fueled  by  tax 
provisions  that  allow  corporations  to  deduct 
interest  payments  on  money  borrowed  to  fi- 
nance takeovers. 

Present  law 
Tlie  law  permits  an  acquiring  company  in  a 
merger  situation  to  trade  bonds  for  stock  in 
the  target  company.  The  surviving  merged 
firm,  as  a  result,  pays  tax-deductible  bond 
interest  rather  than  taxable  stock  dividend.^ 
and  gains  a  substantial  tax  advantage. 

Pending   proposals 

The  main  anti-merger  proposal  Is  H.R.  7489 
(Mills),  which  would  limit  deductions  of  In- 
terest on  bonds  and  debentures  used  in  mer- 
gers and  acquisitions.  H.R.  10180  is  h  simi- 
lar bill. 

Revenue   impact 

An  PTC  spokesman  testifying  at  Commit- 
tee hearings  said  the  tax  loss  resulting  from 
transactions  Involved  in  corporate  mergers 
could  total  "hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  ' 

Proponents  ond  oppo7ie7its 
Hamer  Budge,  chairman  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  was  one  of  several 
regulatory  agency  spokesmen  who  testified 
on  the  corporate  merger  problem.  All  urged 
the  Committee  to  try  to  work  out  ways  to 
curb  the  rash  of  takeovers. 

Administration  action 
The  Nixon  Administration  advised  the 
Committee  that  Trejisury  Is  seeking  to  de- 
velop a  regulation  to  distinguish  debt  from 
equity  for  purposes  of  determining  whether 
an  Interest  deduction  will  be  allowed. 
House  action 
The  House  bill  provides  that  a  corpora- 
tion can  not  deduct  more  than  $5  million  In 
interest  on  certain  tjT>es  of  Indebtedness 
(bond,  debenture,  note  or  certificate)  Issued 
as  consideration  for  acquisition  of  stock  in 
another  corporation,  or  acquisition  of  assets 
of  another  corporation  if  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  total  value  of  all  the  assets  of  that 
corporation  are  acqtUred  pursuant  to  a  plan 
of  acquisition. 

Resource  references 
Ways  and  Means  Hearings,  Volume  7. 

ESTABLISH  EMERGENCY  TAX  ON  EXCESS  WAR 
PROFITS 

The  problem 
Production  of  weai>ons  and  other  war-re- 
lated Items  Is  concentrated  In  aircraft  and 
electronics  firms  and  other  segments  of  the 
so-called  defense  Industry.  These  companies 
are  in  a  position  to  make  substantial  profits 
over  a  sustained  period  at  little  risk,  yet  pay 
taxes  at  the  same  rates  as  other  industries 
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that  do  not  engage  in  high-profit  defense 
work. 

An  emergency  tax  on  excess  profits  was 
Imposed  on  corporations  during  both  world 
wars  and  again  during  the  Korean  War.  The 
most  recent  version  gave  corporations  two 
options:  (1)  pay  a  tax  on  profits  In  excess  of 
those  in  a  previous  peacetime  base  period,  or 
(2)  pay  tax  on  profits  in  excess  of  certain 
return  on  capitalized  value. 
Present  law 

There  Is  no  present  law.  The  excess  profits 
tax  was  repealed  shortly  after  the  Korean 
War  ended. 

Pending  proposals 

Several  bills  calling  for  re-enactment  of 
such  a  tax  were  Introduced  in  the  House  this 
session.  H.R.  11907  (Farbsteln)  would  Impose 
a  new  tax  on  corporations  equal  to  37%  of 
excess  profit  taxable  Income.  Similar  or 
Identical  bills  are  H.R.   117ii4.   11974.   11991. 

and  12256. 

Revenue  impact 

It  is  estimated  that  taxing  excess  profits 
along  the  lines  proposed  in  the  House  bills 
would  raise  around  $10  billion  a  year. 
Proponents  and  opponents 
The  excess  profits  tax  approach  would  draw 
vigorous  opposition  from  such  business- 
orientated  organizations  as  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  and  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Administration  action 
The     Administration    has    neither     com- 
mented on   nor  taken  a   position  on   these 
proposals. 

House  action 

The  House  took  no  action  on  these  bills. 

Resource  reference 
Congressional  Record,  June   30,    1969.   pp. 
17842-17>*52. 

REPEAL      7-PERCENT      INVESTMENT      TAX      CREDrT 

The  problem 
The  T'x  Investment  tax  credit  was  enacted 
In  1962  to  stimulate  business  investment  in 
new  machinery  and  equipment.  It  was  lib- 
eralized somewhat  in  a  1964  rule  change  and 
suspended  for  a  five-month  period  late  In 
1966. 

Present  law 

Present  law  allows  businesses  to  deduct 
7%o  of  the  cost  of  new  machinery  and  equip- 
ment from  their  federal  income  taxes  (not 
taxable  income).  The  first  $25,000  is  fully 
deductible.  If  more  than  $25,000  is  claimed, 
however,  the  deduction  may  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  the  taxes  due  after  the  Initial 
$25,000  is  deducted.  Unused  credit  is  carried 
both  forward  and  backward. 
Pending  proposals 

Pressure  for  repeal  began  early  this  year 
as  a  large  numoer  of  bills  were  introduced. 
The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  in  its  April 
1  report,  said  the  first  priority  in  tax  reform 
should  be  repeal  of  the  Investment  tax  cred- 
it. Following  discussion  in  the  Democratic 
Study  Group,  the  issue  was  taken  to  the 
Democratic  Caucus  and  repeal  was  endorsed 
as  a  party  objective. 

Other  proposals  calling  for  repeal  (some 
with  exceptions)  are  H.R.  5250,  6233,  6770, 
6791,  7040,  7045,  7746.  7585,  8144,  9195,  9762, 
9852,  9893,  10253,  10339,  11545,  11017,  10669, 
and  11174. 

Revenue  impact 

The  Treasury  has  estimated  that  repeal  of 
this  tax  forgiveness  law  would  boost  reve- 
nue $2.5  BILLION  in  1970  and  $3  BILLION 
in  1971. 


Proponents  and  opponents 
Main  opponents   to  repeal   during  House 
consideration  were  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


Administration  ocfton 
The  Administration  backs  repeal. 

House  action 
Repeal  was  a  major  provision  of  H.R.  12290, 
the  bill  to  extend  the  surtax  that  passed  the 
House,  210-205,  on  June  30,  1969. 

The  House  included  the  same  general  pro- 
posal in  H.R.  13270,  the  tax  reform  bill.  It 
included  these  special  exceptions:  (1)  un- 
ordered and  unbuilt  barges  built  for  use  on 
ocean-going  vessels,  pipeline  for  use  on  proj- 
ects pending  wtih  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  machinery  and  equipment 
needed  to  complete  the  C5A  program.  The 
House  bill  also  would  provide  a  rapid  tax 
writeoff  provision  to  enable  Industry  to  amor- 
tize the  cost  of  air  and  water  pollution  equip- 
ment over  a  5-year  period  instead  of  the 
normal  20  years. 

Resotirce  references 
See  Ways  and  Means  Report   iH.  Rept.91- 
321). 

ELIMINATE    OPTION     OF     ORGANIZING     MULTIPLE 
CORPORATION   TO    GAIN    SURTAX    EXEMPTIONS 

The  problem 
The  multiple  corporation  loophole  stems 
from  a  provision  Included  in  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1950  as  a  break  for  small  business.  It 
provided  a  two-rate  structure  for  corporate 
income  taxes  with  the  lower  rate,  called  the 
surtax  exemption,  applying  to  the  first  $25,- 
000  of  corporate  Income. 

Many  large  corporate  organizations  now 
carry  on  business  with  a  series  of  separate 
corporate  entitles,  dividing  the  total  income 
of  what  is  in  reality  one  large  enterprise 
among  numerous  entities,  each  claiming  a 
siu-tax  exemption.  In  many  cases,  the  cor- 
porate entitles  are  arranged  so  most  have 
less  than  $25,000  of  mcome.  As  a  result  of 
this  substantial  and  unintended  tax  break, 
almost  all  the  organization's  Income  Is 
claimed  to  be  taxable  at  the  lower  rate. 

The  1964  Revenue  Act  attempted  to  nar- 
row this  loophole  by  adding  a  6%  penalty 
tax  on  the  first  $25,000  of  income  of  each 
corporate  unit  actually  controlled  by  a  larger 
corporate  complex.  This  merely  reduced  the 
value  of  each  surtax  exemption  from  $6,500 
(48%  less  22%  times  $25,000)  to  $5,000  (48% 
less  28"^  times  $25,000) . 

Present  law 
The  first  $25,000  of  a  corporate  units  in- 
come is  taxed  at  a  28%,  rate  rather  than 
the  regular  48%  corporate  rate.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  separate  corporate 
entities  within  a  large  corporate  organiza- 
tion that  can  qualify. 

Pending  proposals 
A  number  of  proposals  have  been  made  to 
repeal  the  multiple  exemption  option.  H.R. 
5250  (Reuss  and  others)  would  repeal  the 
option  provision  and  limit  companies  to  a 
single  $25,000  surtax  exemption.  Identical  or 
similar  proposals  are  H.R.  229,  1039,  1119, 
1379,  2142,  3655,  5196,  6206,  6233,  6721,  6769, 
6770  6791,  7040,  7045.  7346,  7585.  7980,  8144, 
9195,  9691.  9759,  9762,  9852,  10044,  10237, 
10253,  and  11353. 

Revenue  impact 
Treasury  estimates  eliminating  the  option, 
when  fully  effective,  would  Increase  revenue 
$235  million  a  year. 

Proponents  and  opponents 
Testimony  against  the  proposal  was  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  Retail  Jewelers  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.;  Genesco,  Inc.;  Diana  Stores,  Inc.; 
Rockauer  Bros.,  Inc.;  National  Consumer 
Finance  Council,  and  Volume  Footwear  Re- 
tailers Association.  Supporters  include  the 
AF^-r-CIO  and  UAW. 


Administration  action 
The  Administration  has  proposed  pha.'lng 
out  the  option  over  five  years.  It  would  do 
this  by  allowing  a  corporate  organization  to 


claim  no  more  than  100  surtax  exemptions 
the  first  year,  50  the  second,  26  the  third, 
10  the  fourth,  five  the  fifth,  and  one  in  the 
sixth  and  subsequent  years. 
House  action 

The  House  bill  would  eliminate  multiple 
surtax  exemptions  by  controlled  groups  or 
corporations  over  an  8-year  period.  During 
this  time  the  amount  of  each  additional  sur- 
tax exemption  would  be  reduced  by  about 
$3,000  a  year. 

Resource  refercncts 

See  Ways  and  Means  Hearings,  Volume  10; 
Treasury  Studies,  Part  2. 

REQUIRE    COOPERATIVES    TO    PAY    AT    LEAST    50 
PERCENT  OF   PATRONAGE  DIVIDENDS  IN   CASH 

The  problem 
Present  tax  treatment  of  cooperatives  was 
set  by  Congress  in  the  1962  Revenue  Act.  It 
provides  single  tax  treatment  when  certain 
patronage  dividend  provisions  are  met.  Con- 
gress rejected  the  two-tier  tax  system,  which 
would   have   imposed   a   corporation    tax   on 
cooperatives  and  made  patronage  dividends 
distributed  to  patrons  taxable  on  the  same 
basis  as  corporation  dividends. 
Present  law 
Under  present  law  a  cooperative  (whether 
tax  exempt  or  not)    is  allowed  to  deduct,  in 
computing  its  taxable  Income,  the  qualified 
patronage,  dividends  allocated  to  Its  patrons. 
This  deduction  is  allowed,  however,  only  if 
at  least  20 ',    of   the  patronage  dividend   is 
paid  to  the  patron  in  cash.  Up  to  80%  of  the 
remainder  can  be  retained  by  the  coopera- 
tive for  expansion  and  other  business  pur- 
poses. Normally  a  certificate  bearing  a  cash 
redemption  date  and  covering  the  non-cash 
portion  is  provided  to  the  patron.  The  patron, 
however,  Is  taxed  as  If  he  received  the  entire 
patronage  dividend  in  cash. 

Pending  proposals 
H.R.  7318   (Gilbert),  the  only  bill  intro- 
duced  to   deal   specifically   with   this   issue, 
would  tighten  laws  regarding  tax  exemptions 
for  cooperatives. 

Revenue  impatt 
Revenue  estimates  are  unavailable  and  the 
effect  is  considered  negligible. 

Proponents  and  opponents 
Few  witnesses  touched  on  cooperative  tax- 
ation during  the  hearings  and  the  testimony 
received  little  notice.  The  National  Tax 
Equality  Association  urged  the  Committee 
to  recommend  tighter  restrictions  on  taxa- 
tion of  cooperatives.  Former  Rep.  Joseph 
Resnick  suggested  a  5-year  limitai-lon  on  re- 
demption of  certificates  (there  is  no  limit 
now)  and  a  cash  payout  requirement  for 
patronage  dividends  of  up  to  80%  . 

Opponents  of  any  revisions  in  cooperative 
tax  law  were  not  aware  until  the  markup 
phase  that  Ways  and  Means  was  giving  seri- 
ous consideration  to  restrictive  changes. 
However  the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Co- 
operatives and  other  spokesmen  for  coop- 
eratives mounted  a  strong  campaign  against 
possible  changes  when  it  became  clear  they 
would  be  part  of  the  House  tax  reform  bill. 
Administration  action 
No  recommendations  dealing  with  taxation 
of  cooperatives  were  submitted  by  the 
Administration. 

House  action 
The  House  bill  provides  that  the  patronage 
dividend  deduction  allowed  cooperatives 
would  be  continued  only  if  at  least  50%  of 
the  dividend  allocated  is  distributed  In  cash. 
The  proposal  includes  a  10-year  buildup  to 
the  50%  minimum  mandatory  requirement 
from  the  present  20%.  It  also  would  require 
cooperatives  to  redeem  all  retention  certifi- 
cates for  cash  vtithln  15  years. 
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rather  than  ordinary  Income  when  certain 
conditions  are  ilQet.  Further,  when  the  option 
Is  a  statutory  slock  option,  special  rules  gen- 
erally postpone  the  tax  until  the  employee 
retires  or  the  Ishares  of  stock  are  sold  or 
exchanged.  Th4  stock  option  loophole  was 
narrowed  substantially,  but  not  closed,  in 
the  1964  Revenue  Act. 
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Revenue  impact 
estima  ed  special  provisions  for  tax 
I  tock  options  cost  the  Treas- 
miUion  a  year. 
Propi  \nents  and  opponents 

nesses,  including  a  representa- 
Asfii  iclatlon  for  Advanced  Life  Un- 
testlfled  against  changes  in  tax- 
options.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of 
o  opposed  all  stock  option 
general  testlnaony.  Most  of  the 
this  subject  dealt  with  re- 
( iptlon  plans. 
Ad  ministrative  action 
The  Admlnl;  itration,  noting  that  there  has 
been  rapid  grcwth  in  restricted  stock  option 
plans,  has  aslied  that  tax  laws  applying  to 
these  transact  ons  be  tightened.  It  would  do 
this  by  providi  ng  that  ( 1 )  where  an  employee 
receives  stock  or  other  property  as  a  com- 
pensation, he  should  be  subject  to  tax  when 
his  rights  in  the  property  become  nonfor- 
feitable, and  2)  the  amount  subject  to  tax 
at  that  time  spould  be  the  full  current  mar- 
ket value. 

House  action 

bill  generally  adopts  the  Ad- 
an  for  tightening  laws  gov- 
of  restricted  stock  plans. 
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The  problem 
sl^ce   1918  has  permitted  a  tax 
Is  a  direct  writeoff  of  taxes 
taxable  Income)   for  foreign  in- 
by  U.S.  companies.  It  was 
aVoid  double  taxation  of  profits 
operating  abroad, 
has  been  criticized  a  good 
years,  partly  because  of  steady 
U.S.  business  activity  abroad 
b^ause  many  feel  foreign  gov- 
raising  taxes  on  these  com- 
as high  as  the  level  required 
the  credit.  The  Treasury,  as    a 


cr«dlt 


result,  gets  little  revenue  from  U.S.  business 
activity  abroad. 

Present  law 
Under  present  law,  the  foreign  tax  credit 
can  b«  taken  (1)  with  respect  to  a  first- tier 
foreign  corporation  only  If  at  least  10%  of 
the  stock  U  owned  by  the  domestic  taxpayer, 
and  (2)  with  respect  to  a  subsidiary  of  such 
first- tier  corporation  only  If  at  least  50%  of 
Its  stock  Is  owned  by  the  first-tier  corpora- 
tion. 

Pending  proposals 

None  of  the  tax  reform  bills  introduced  in 
the  House  this  session  caUed  for  elimination 
of  the  foreign  tax  credit. 

Revenue  impact 
Treasury  reports  that  In  1966,  the  latest 
year  for  which  tax  return  information  Is 
available  for  corporate  firms,  the  foreign  tax 
credit  for  all  U.S.  taxpayers  totalled  *2.9 
billion.  Firms  classified  as  mineral  and  petro- 
leum Industries  accounted  for  $1.3  billion  of 
the  total. 

Proponents  and  opponents 
Much  of  the  criticism  of  the  foreign  tex 
credit  has  come  from  organizations  that  op- 
pose preferential  tax  treatment  of  the  petro- 
leum industry.  Changes  to  Uberallze  the 
credit  were  recommended  to  the  committee 
by  a  long  list  of  groups  that  Included  the 
U.S.  Council  of  International  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  Institute  on  U.S.  Taxation  of 
Foreign  Income,  and  Manufacturing  Chem- 
ists Association. 

Administration  action 
Neither  the  Treasury  nor  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration recommended  any  changes  in 
the  foreign  tax  credit. 

House  action 
The  House  bill  provides  that  tax  benefits 
claimed  due  to  a  loss  In  a  foreign  country 
could  be  recaptured  to  the  extent  of  profits 
realized  In  subsequent  years  in  that  same 
country.  Also,  where  the  overall  limitation 
Is  used,  excess  credit  generated  from  foreign 
mineral  Income  would  not,  under  certain 
conditions,  be  used  to  reduce  U.S.  taxes  on 
other  foreign  Income. 

Resource  references 
Ways  and  Means  Hearings,  Volume 

REQUIRE     REGULATED     TnTLITrES     TO     DEPRECIATE 
WITH    STRAIGHT    LINE    PORMUI^    ONLY 

The  problem 

Many  regulated  utilities,  especially  the 
larger  ones,  gain  a  tax  advantage  from  the 
option  allowed  for  computing  depreciation. 
They  can  use  straight  line,  which  results  in 
higher  taxes,  and  get  higher  rates.  Or  they 
can  use  accelerated  depreciation,  which  re- 
sults in  lower  taxes  and  accumulates  larger 
reserves,  and  pay  out  so-called  tax-free  "divi- 
dends" to  stockholders.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  1968  private  power  companies  alone  made 
tax-free  dividend  payments  totaling  $260 
million. 

Present  law 

Under  existing  law  many  of  the  regulated 
utilities  are  able  to  make  tax-free  distribu- 
tions primarily  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation. 

Pending  proposals 

H.R.  6659  (Pulton)  deals  with  authority  of 
a  regulator  agency  to  require  the  flow- 
through  of  accelerated  depreciation  reserves 
to  consumers. 

Revenue  impact 

Treasury  estimates  federal  revenue  will  be 
reduced  as  much  as  $1.7  billion  a  year  even- 
tually If  state  regulatory  agencies  continue  to 
allow  utilities  to  adopt  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion. 

Proponents  and  opponents 

Chairman  Lee  White  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  was  a  leading  proponent  of  a 
straight-line  depreciation  requirement. 
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Administration  action 

The   Nixon   Administration   recommended 
that  tax-free  dividends,  currently  paid  out  of 
accelerated   depreciation   reserves,    be   made 
taxable  after  a  three-year  phase-In  period. 
House  action 

The  House  bill  would  "freeze"  the  current 
situation  regarding  methods  of  depreciation 
for  most  utility  companies.  It  would  require 
gas  and  oil  pipeline,  telephone,  gas  and  elec- 
tric utility,  water  and  sewage  disposal  com- 
panies to  depreciate  most  new  properties  by 
the  straight  line  method.  And  It  would  end 
tax-free  distribution  to  utility  stockholders 
resulting  from  accelerated  depreciation  de- 
ductions. 

Resource  references 

Ways  and  Means  Hearings.  Volumes  10,  11. 


J. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  DISADVANTAGED 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  CHICAGO 

Mr.  SMITH  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  President. 
I  invite  attention  to  an  article  on  the 
JOBS  program,  published  in  a  recent 
Issue  of  Chicago  Today.  I  feel  that  this 
piece  does  a  fine  job  of  describing  their 
activities,  and  I  consider  it  appropriate 
to  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

The  Chicago  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
has  610  member  companies — 200  more 
than  in  1968.  These  companies  have 
pledged  nearly  33,000  jobs  to  be  filled 
by  hard-core  unemployed  by  June  30, 
1970.  A  total  of  24,775  disadvantaged 
men  and  women  have  now  been  hired 
as  a  result  of  our  program;  and  of  those 
hired,  12,805  are  successfully  on  their 
jobs  today — a  retention  rate  of  51.7  per- 
cent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Today,  Sept.  9,  1969] 
Job    Training   Programs — A  Booming 

Business 
(The  demands  of  Negroes  for  more  jobs 
in  the  high-paying  construction  industry  has 
spotlighted  the  extent  and  adequacy  of  inner 
city  employment  training  programs.  The 
blacks  claim  they  have  been  excluded  from 
apprentice  training  programa  which  could 
fit  them  for  more  of  the  construction  Jobs 
which  now  total  between  80,000  and  100.000 
In  the  Chicago  area  alone.  Outside  the  con- 
struction industry,  however.  Job  training 
programs  are  a  booming  business.  Here's 
a  report.) 

(By  Don  Harris) 
Job  training  programs  of  all  descriptions — 
public  and  private— are  a  booming  business. 
Prom  1962  through  June  30,  1968,  the 
federal  government  spent  87  mlUlon  dollart 
on  manpower  development  and  training 
projects  In  Illinois. 

In  addition,  private  Industry  Invested  mil- 
lions more  trj^lng  to  get  the  so-called  hard 
core  unemployed  Into  the  economic  main- 
stream, f 

During  roughly  the  same  period,  th« 
Illinois  State  Employment  service,  local  ad- 
ministrator of  manpower  programs,  placed 
nearly  1.5  million  ijersons  in  jobs. 

These  programs  flgiue  to  continue  taking 
in  "students"  as  long  as  business  in  general 
continues  to  boom. 

At  the  first  sign  of  an  economic  slowdown, 
however,  the  experU  agree  Job  training  pro- 
grams and  the  persons  they  are  designed  to 
help  will  suffer. 

There  is  a  program,  funded  by  the  man- 
power administration  under  the  United 
SUtes  department  of  labor,  for  practically 
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every  segment  of  unemployed  and  underem- 

^  T^o  fill  the  gaps.  If  there  are  any,  private 
firms  have  set  up  their  own  array  of  Jobs  pro- 
erams.  Some  are  geared  to  train  people  how 
to  get  and  hold  a  Job.  They  don't  teach  a 
skin,  simply  good  work  habits. 

Probably  the  most  heralded  of  all  Is  the 
J  O  B.  S.  I  Job  Opportunities  In  the  Busi- 
ness Sector]  program,  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen. 

It  is  considered  the  most  successful  of  an 
Job  training  efforts  because  private  industry 
is  directly  involved  In  the  operation. 

Locally,  the  Chicago  Alliance  of  Business- 
men is  headed  by  Donald  M.  Graham  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Continental  Illinois 
National  Bank  and  Trust  company.  The 
J.  O.  B.  S.  director  Is  Glenn  W.  Ramshaw, 
Continental  bank  vice  president. 

Ramshaw,  who  heads  a  task  force  of  100 
executives  on  loan  to  the  N.A.B.,  Is  convinced 
that  companies  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram are  likely  to  benefit  as  well  as  the  dis- 
advantaged they  hire. 

He  noted  that  these  so-called  hard  core 
unemployed  often  develop  into  stable,  pro- 
ductive employes. 

The  NAB.  was  created  In  January.  1968, 
and  began  its  first  drive  on  April  2,  of  that 
year.  It  met  Its  goal  to  place  11,000  hard  core 
individuals  on  Jobs  by  this  July  1. 

Latest  figures  show  17.251  were  hired  with 
9.094  still  on  the  Job.  That  Is  a  retention 
rate  of  52.7  per  cent. 

The  Alliance's  second  year  goal  is  to  find 
Jobs  for  22.000  more  disadvantaged  unem- 
ployed by  July  1,  1970. 

To  keep  the  N.A.B.  going,  nine  execu- 
tives. Including  two  from  the  state  employ- 
ment service,  were  loaned  for  all  of  1968.  It 
Is  estimated  that  Chicago  area  businesses 
contributed  one  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars In  wages,  services,  and  materials  to  the 
local  program  during  the  year. 

The  federal  government  has  contributed 
more  than  13  million  dollars  toward  offset- 
ting the  added  costs  to  employers  of  special 
training  and  counseling. 

These  funds  are  available  to  any  firm  will- 
ing to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  gov- 
ernment. However,  the  involved  recordkeep- 
ing that  goes  with  federal  funds  has  caused 
many  companies  to  skip  government  help 
and  bear  the  cost  alone. 

The  N.A.B.  works  closely  with  the  state  em- 
ployment service.  Jobs  Now.  Trl-Paith  Em- 
ployment project.  Chicago  Urban  league, 
Chicago  Youth  centers.  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization center.  Youth  Action  project,  and 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Settlement  Houses. 
Briefly,  here  Is  how  some  of  these  private 
Jobs  efforts  operate: 

Trl-Palth — considered  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful ghetto-run  employment  projects  in 
the  country.  About  35,000  applicants  are  ex- 
pected to  seek  Jobs  thru  Trl-Palth's  six 
neighborhood  centers  this  year. 

Jobs  Now — sponsored  by  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the 
Chicago  Urban  league,  the  Illinois  state  em- 
ployment service,  and  several  other  agen- 
cies. It  seeks  out  applicants  for  orientation 
Job  preparation. 

Chicago  Federation  of  Settlement  Houses — 
14  centers  thruout  the  city  are  recruiting 
hard-core  Job  applicants.  Officials  expect  to 
secure  2,000  to  3,000  such  Job-seekers. 

Chicago  Youth  centers — maintain  contact 
with  hard-core  jobless  at  the  community 
level. 

Youth  Action  project— workers  go  Into 
the  streets  In  search  of  the  so-called  hard- 
core to  be  recruited  and  referred  to  Job  train- 
ing programs.  They  plan  to  work  with  nearly 
10.000  youth,  including  4.000  hard-core. 

Opportunities  Industrialization  center — a 
Job-preparation  effort  originated  in  Philadel- 
phia. Officials  expect  to  identify  500  hard- 
core applicants  for  job  referral  here. 

A  workhorse  in  the  entire  Job-training  field 
Is  the  state  employment  service. 
The  ISES  is  the  local  arm  of  the  federal 


manpower  development  and  training  pro- 
gram Tho  It  is  a  state  office  under  the  Illi- 
nois department  of  labor,  it  Is  funded  entirely 
bv  the  federal  government. 

"  It  complies  and  maintains  an  extensive  list 
of  Job  openings,  points  out  where  the  great- 
est shortages  In  manpower  are,  and  goes 
about  the  Important  task  of  matching  peo- 
ple with  positions. 

Virtually  all  Job  programs  rely  In  some 
measure  on  the  ISES  resources  and  Infor- 
mation. ,  ^  ...  t 
Walter  E.  Parker,  ISES  superintendent, 
commented  on  some  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  recent  years  In  the  em- 
ployment field. 

Parker  noted  that  many  employers  have 
reduced  hiring  requirements  so  that  high 
school  drop-outs  have  a  better  chance  to  get 
a  Job.  ^      ,  , 

"This  has  been  a  big  help  toward  solving 
the  problem  of  the  so-called  hard-core  un- 
employed." Parker  said. 

The  ISES  has  been  successful  In  getting 
many  employers  to  do  away  with  written 
tests  that  stood  as  a  barrier  to  the  under- 
educated.  Nonverbal  picture  tests  are  being 
used  much  more  extensively  than  ever  be- 
fore, Parker  said. 

In  setting  up  a  training  program,  the  ISES 
works  thru  the  state  education  department. 
Public  school  buildings  are  generally  used 
for  the  training  site. 

In  addition  to  the  major  Job  programs 
funded  and  directed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, here  is  a  capsule  comment  on  some 
lesser  known  projects: 

Work  Experience  training — gives  work  ex- 
perience to  poor  adults  and  youth  to  pre- 
pare them  for  regular  Jobs. 

Operation  Mainstream— pays  older  work- 
ers In  rural  areas  and  small  towns  to  Im- 
prove their  communities. 

Work  Incentive  program — helps  people 
move  off  welfare  rolls  into  self-supporting 

Jobs. 

Job  training  also  Is  active  In  penal  Insti- 
tutions. At  County  Jail,  federal  money  Is  used 
to  prepare  convicts  for  a  Job  on  the  outside. 

A  recent  comment  by  Rober  P.  Mayo,  fed- 
eral budget  director,  could  spell  trouble 
ahead  for  Job  training  programs.  Mayo  indi- 
cated that  the  unemployment  rate  today  "Is 
better  than  we  can  hope  for  in  the  long  run." 


INTERVIEW    OF    PRIME    MINISTER 
GOLDA    MEIR 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
popular  Prime  Minister  of  Israel,  Mrs. 
Golda  Meir,  was  recently  interviewed  in 
New  York  by  Michel  Salomon  of  the  ADL 
Bulletin.  The  interview  provides  an  ex- 
cellent insight  into  the  policies  and 
broad  vision  of  Israel's  able  leader.  On 
the  vital  issue  of  peace  and  war,  Mrs. 
Meir  said: 

We  are  above  all  interested  In  having  peo- 
ple live.  Our  ideal  is  neither  to  kill  nor  to 
die.  But  we  will  defend  ourselves.  At  the 
same  time,  you  will  not  find  songs  of  war 
and  glory  In  our  streets.  .  .  Have  you  ever 
heard  any  Israeli  proclaim  that  we  must  de- 
stroy Egypt  or  Jordan?  We  are  happy  that 
we  can  defend  ourselves  successfully,  but 
there  Is  no  Joy  here  In  war.     .  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,   that  this 
lively  interview  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  ADL  Bulletin,  October  1969] 
INTERVIEW   With   Golda   Meir 
(By  Michel  Salomon) 
The  last  time  I  saw  Golda  Meir  was  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  New  York.  She  was  a  fea- 
tured guest  at  an  unusual  fashion  show — 
models  showing  sheitels,  the  wigs  worn  by 


ultra-Orthodox  women.  She  showed  great  Im- 
passivity, looked  tired  and  extremely  aged. 
The  woman  I  now  interviewed  In  the  office 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  looked  ten 
years  younger— her  face  radiated  energy  and 
spirit.  .    ^   , 

"It  Is  Egypt,"  Mrs.  Meir  said,  "that  has 
always  drawn  the  whole  Arab  world  Into 
conflict  with  us.  Since  Nasser  has  been  In 
power  It  Is  more  than  ever  the  country  that 
makes  the  decisions.  The  other  countries 
follow,  not  necessarily  because  they  are  in 
agreement,  but  because  they  know  from  past 
experience  that  they  will  be  cooked  other- 
wise." 

I  mentioned  the  idea  of  a  separate  peace 
agreement  between  Israel  and,  say.  Hussein 
of  Jordan. 

"We  are  ready  to  sign  a  peace  treaty  with 
any  Arab  country,"  she  replied.  "Perhaps 
some  day  the  Arab  states  will  surmount  their 
fears  and  their  Inhibitions  and  realize  that 
they  can  tolerate  no  more  suffering— you 
know  that  the  Arab  people  suffer  much  more 
than  we  do  from  the  continued  belligerence. 
Perhaps  some  day  one  or  two  of  these  states 
will  decide  to  make  their  own  destinies  and 
free  themselves  from  Nasser's  intervention 
In  their  affairs. 

I  asked  the  Prime  Minister  If  she  didn't 
think  that  Arab  leaders  might  feel  psycho- 
logically awkward  meeting  a  woman  as  the 
head  of  a  state  that  has  defeated  them.  She 
smiled  at  the  thought  but  said  it  would  prob- 
ably make  little  difference. 

"What  would  you  say  to  President  Nasser 
if  you  met  with  him?"  I  asked. 

•T  would  simply  tell  him,"  she  replied, 
"that  we  want  negotiations  without  any  pre- 
liminaries or  conditions."  She  paused  as  If 
to  weigh  the  chances  of  such  negotiations, 
and  then  she  said  sharply:  "We  will  not  make 
peace  If  each  of  us  on  his  own  side  makes 
declarations  on  the  radio.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  peace  treaty  which  was  signed  in  that 
way  But  it  seems  that  Nasser  wants  to  regain 
what  he  lost  In  the  war  by  issuing  sweeping 
statements  from  his  Cairo  office  or  by  order- 
ing blind  artillery  fire  at  the  Suez  Canal.  I'm 
afraid  he  will  waste  a  lot  of  saliva  and  a  lot 
of  munitions.  But  he  has  had  little  success, 
and  perhaps  some  day  he  will  examine  his 
conscience  and  will  decide  to  let  his  own 
people  live  In  peace  and  develop  themselves. 

The  suggestion  has  often  been  made,  I  said, 
that  Nasser  sits  on  a  fragile  throne  and 
cannot  Uke  the  risk  of  peace.  The  Prime 
Minister  bristled. 

"He  certainly  took  the  risk  of  war."  she 
said  "But  If  you  are  Implying  that  the  Arabs 
are  governed  by  hopelessly  Irrational  moti- 
vations, you  are  not  entirely  right.  For  If  that 
were  so,  then  this  vital  area  of  the  world  and 
its  dozens  of  millions  of  inhabitants  are 
destined  forever  to  be  led  by  people  who  can 
only  take  them  from  one  war  to  another, 
from  disaster  to  disaster,  and  who  place  on 
their  shoulders  an  unbearable  weight  of  suf- 
fering Surely  you  know  that  the  Egyptian 
standard  of  living  Is  one  of  the  lowest  In  the 
world,  that  their  infant  mortality  is  one  of 
the  highest.  Must  one  accept  with  a  kind  of 
fatalism  that  this  must  be  the  destiny  of 
thirty  million  human  beings  for  all  eternity . 

I  saw  a  genuine  compassion  in  Golda 
Meir's  eyes.  This  momentarily  fled,  however, 
when  I  mentioned  the  obvious  confidence  the 
Egyptian  people  have  shown  in  their  leader. 
••A  man  who  brings  his  people  a  heavier 
burden  of  calamity  with  each  passing  day !  ' 
she  exclaimed.  "I  don't  know  a  people  willing 
to  b#  governed  this  way.  But  if  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  Egj-ptlans.  then  why  should  Israel  suf- 
fer for  it?  ...  Do  we  have  to  line  up  and 
drown  in  the  Mediterranean  to  please  Mr. 
Nasser?  What  actually  disturbs  me  most  is 
not  Nasser,  but  those  people  who  expect 
Israel  to  resign  Itself  to  this  madness.  Since 
Nasser  has  neither  the  ability  to  win  wars 
nor  the  coxirage  to  make  peace,  Israel  is 
therefore  obliged  to  do  something  to  he  p 
him  remain  in  the  saddle  1  That  logic  would 
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be  laughable  ^re  It  not  so  odious.  Is  it  our 
■in  that  we  wq»i  the  war?" 

Mrs.  Melr's  j  apparent  bitterness  on  this 
point  extends  |to  those  who  accuse  Israel  of 
having  been  tlje  aggressor  In  1967.  She  said: 
"Recall  the  wcjrds  of  Nasser  Just  before  the 
Six  Day  War  began — his  triumphant  laugh 
when  he  visltfcd  the  soldiers  in  the  Slnal. 
This  was  goini  to  be  the  ultimate  war  for 
Arab  purposes.^  Read  again  the  orders  of  the 
day  from  Husaeln  to  his  army.  My  God,  how 
normal  people  can  reread  these  appeals  to 
murder  and  taen  say  that  no  one  should 
have  taken  the  m  seriously !" 

And  on  the  question  of  negotiation:  "We 
are  ready  to  meet  at  any  time  with  Nasser, 
Hussein,  anyone.  Do  you  know  of  any  his- 
torical preced(  nt  of  a  people,  having  been 
attacked  and  then  having  been  fortunate 
enough  to  win  the  war  and  bring  it  into  the 
homeland  of  the  enemy,  then  themselves — 
the  victors — huving  to  beg  for  peace?" 

The  Prime  minister  paused,  leaned  back 
and  took  a  'rtstful  look  at  the  sunlight 
streaming  thrt  ugh  the  window.  Her  face  be- 
came both  sof  er  and  more  solemn. 

"I  win  tell    rou  a  simple  thing."  she  said, 
now    speaking     more    slowly    tlian    before, 
_  "something  fa  ■  beyond  the  splitting  of  hairs. 
^We  liave  decided  to  live,  to  live  here  and  to 
"live  {n  peace.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  The  en- 
tire theory  of  1  he  return  of  the  Jewish  people 
to  the  land  ol    their  ancestors  is  a  peaceful 
concept.  But  1 '  we  must  flght  for  our  life,  we 
will  do  so.  And  if  the  Arabs  are  Incapable  of 
conquering  ua  in  a  war,  we  are  not  going  to 
throw  ourselv(  s  at  their  mercy  in  peace." 

In  the  remiinder  of  my  time  with  Golda 
Meir  I  ranged  over  a  number  of  topics  on 
which  she  exj  ressed  herself. 

On  peace  and  war:  "We  are  above  all  inter- 
ested In  having  people  live.  Our  ideal  is  nei- 
ther to  kill  nar  to  die.  But  we  will  defend 
ourselves.  At  t  le  same  time,  you  will  not  And 
songs  of  war  and  glory  in  our  streets  .  .  - 
Have  you  ev«  r  heard  any  Israeli  proclaim 
that  we  must  destroy  Egypt  or  Jordan?  We 
are  happy  that  we  can  defend  ourselves  suc- 
cessfully, but  there  is  no  Joy  here  in  war." 

On  the  annexation  of  territory:  "We  did 
not  flght  the  1  Six-Day  War  in  order  to  annex 
territories.  On;  must  not  take  the  effects  for 
the  cause." 

On  the  question  of  Jerusalem:  "How  did 
the  old  city  fill  into  the  hands  of  the  Jor- 
danians— by  I  in  act  of  God?  In  1948  the 
Arab  legion  (if  Abdullah  occupied  it  with 
the  aid  of  the  British.  Everybody  was  satisfied 
and  accepted  i  he  fact  that  for  nineteen  years 
Jews  could  nut  visit  the  holy  places  there, 
and  all  Jews  Living  there  were  savagely  ex- 
pelled. Now  there  are  some  people  who  can- 
not sleep  because  we  have  unified  the  city. 
And  what  h^ve  we  done  wrong?  Have  we 
chased  the  Ajjabs  out  of  the  city?  No.  What 
we  have  don^  is  to  clean  it  up,  to  bring  In 
running  wate*  and  electricity.  They  bombed 
our  synagogue  and  profaned  our  cemeter- 
ies— and  who  cared  In  the  United  Nations? 
I  hate  to  sound  bitter,  but  we  have  decided 
lor  once  and  for  all  we  will  determine  for 
ourselves  just  what  we  ourselves  will  consider 
Just — whethei  or  not  certain  people  find  that 
an  acceptable  notion.  We  demand  the  same 
rights  as  any  other  people  In  the  world  to 
exist." 

On  the  Pale  itlnlan  Arab  refugees:  ".  .  .  We 
won  the  war  n  1948.  That  was  our  first  sin. 
The  Arabs  fiel;  we  did  not  chase  them  out. 
We  declared,  urbi  et  orbi.  that  we  were  pre- 
pared to  compensate  financially  lor  goods 
abandoned  by  the  fleeing  Arabs.  Is  Iraq  ready 
to  do  the  sarie  for  the  Jews  they  expelled? 
Or  Egypt?  Oi  Morocco?  Or  Syria?  Israel  re- 
spected the  1  esolution  on  the  partition  ol 
1947.  and  ths  Arab  countries  did  not  .  .  . 
I  do  not  say  Jiat  the  refugees  do  not  suffer, 
or  that  they  do  not  constitute  a  humani- 
tarian problen.  But  who  created  this  prob- 
lem? And  wl  y  have  they  done  nothlug  to 
resolve  It? 


"We  were  600.000  Jews  here  when  we  began 
to  receive  the  Inunigratlon  ol  100.000  persons 
each  year.  TTiere  were  not  enough  roofs,  or 
food,  and  we  rationed  eggs,  tomatoes,  shoes, 
everything.  Ol  course,  we  received  generous 
aid  from  Jews  in  other  places.  But  what  does 
that  represent  In  compwrlson  with  the  gold 
mine  ol  royalties  from  Arab  oil?  And  what, 
then,  was  the  contribution  to  their  own 
refugee  problem  of  Kuwait,  or  of  the  Sudan? 
We  welcomed  and  housed  and  fed  our  refu- 
gees from  all  over,  and  we  integrated  them 
Into  our  society  .  ,  .  Why  have  the  Arabs 
not  done  the  same  for  theirs?" 

On  anti-Semitism:  "Many  who  speak  ol 
'Zionists'  are  really  thinking  "Jews."  The  So- 
viets have  always  done  that  .  .  .  This  is 
revealing  of  a  latent  antl-Semltlsm.  Well, 
we  have  lived  with  antl-Semltlsm  for  two 
thousand  years;  we  know  it  in  all  Its  guises 
and  all  its  masks.  It  comes  wrapped  in  pack- 
ages labeled  Justice,  or  humanism,  but  inside 
it  is  the  same  merchandise.  And  there  are 
other  people  who  are  not  anti-Semites  but 
lor  whom  the  Jews  can  only  be  unfortunates, 
can  only  be  objects  of  pity.  They  had  pity 
for  us  before  June  5,  1967 — but  we  survived. 
What  kind  of  Jews  are  we  that  we  do  not 
get  killed,  that  we  do  not  become  objects  of 
pity?  There  are  people  who  Just  find  it  Im- 
possible to  accept  us  as  equals,  people  who 
Just  cannot  accept  us  as  neither  angels  nor 
devils,  but  Just  as  men  and  women  like  all 
others.  .  .  ." 


ADMINISTRATION'S     MARINE     RE- 
SEARCH   PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, the  Vice  President  announced  the 
establishment  of  a  five-point  program 
to  improve  and  expand  marine  research. 

As  one  who  h£is  applauded  our  ef- 
forts in  space,  I  feel  that  they  need  to 
be  matched  by  intensive  study  of  the 
potential  of  our  oceans  and  large  in- 
land lakes.  The  balanced  proposal  of 
the  administration,  which  focuses  at- 
tention on  both  the  destructive  and 
productive  effects  of  man's  use  of  his 
water  resources,   is  to  be  commended. 

Coming  from  a  State  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  Great  Lakes,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  by  the  administra- 
tion's specific  emphasis  on  the  pollu- 
tion problem  in  the  Great  Lakes.  These 
unique  bodies  of  fresh  water  are  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  harmful  exploita- 
tion. Unless  special  efforts  are  made  to 
control  and  prevent  pollution  of  these 
lakes,  irreversible  contamination  is  pos- 
sible. 

The  pilot  study  of  lake  pollution,  pro- 
posed by  the  National  Council  on  Ma- 
rine Resources,  and  the  anti-pollution 
demonstration  program  for  the  Great 
Lakes,  established  by  S.  7,  are  two  im- 
portant steps  forward  in  the  battle  to 
save  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's release  and  the  details  of  the 
program  released  by  the  National 
Coimcil  on  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Development  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Release  Prom  the  OmcE  op  the  Vice 
President,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  flve-polnt  program  to  strengthen  the  Na- 
tion's marine  science  activities  was  an- 
nounced today  by  Vice  President  Splro  T. 
Agnew,  as  Chairman  ol  the  National  Council 


on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Devel- 
opment. 

The  Vice  President  reported  five  areas  that 
the  Administration  has  selected  for  immedi- 
ate special  emphasis  In  the  next  fiscal  year. 
These  areas  are: 

Coastal  Zone  Management:  A  new  Federal 
policy  win  be  estabUshed  to  promote  the 
rational  development  of  coastal  areas  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  with  a  grant  program  to 
aid  States  to  plan  and  manage  activities 
along  the  coast. 

Establishment  of  Coastal  LabOTatories: 
Coastal  marine  laboratories,  will  be  estab- 
lished to  accelerate  environmental  research 
needed  for  effective  management  ol  coastal 
activities. 

Lake  Restoration:  A  pilot  technology  study 
of  lake  pollution  will  be  initiated  to  guide 
re.storation  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

International  Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration: 
The  United  States  will  propose  a  range  of 
specific  programs  as  its  initial  contribution 
to  the  International  Decade  of  Ocean  Ex- 
ploration during  the  19706. 

Artie  Environmental  Research:  Ocean-re- 
lated research  will  be  accelerated  on  the  in- 
teraction of  man  with  the  Artie  environment. 
The  Vice  President  said  that  details  of  the 
program  have  been  worked  out  with  the 
approval  of  the  White  House. 

Additional  funding  above  current  levels 
will  be  provided  for  implementing  these  pro- 
grams. Primary  responsibility  for  develop- 
ment of  each  program  will  be  assigned  to  an 
appropriate  Federal  agency  while  studies  of 
the  Government's  organization  of  marine 
science  activities  continue. 

Selection  of  the  flve  priority  programs  fol- 
lowed an  Intensive  Government-wide  review 
of  urgent  needs  of  the  nation  in  relation  to 
marine  affairs.  These  particular  needs  cannot 
await  the  result  of  longer  range  studies,  the 
Vice  President  said. 

The  study  was  reqtiested  by  President 
Nixon  in  February  following  submission  ol 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science.  Engineering  and  Resources,  Our 
Nation  and  the  Sea. 

The  President's  Advisory  Council  on  Ex- 
ecutive Organization,  headed  by  Roy  Ash.  Is 
now  evaluating  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendation to  create  a  new  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Agency.  The  Administra- 
tion will  also  continue  to  evaluate  other 
Commission  recommendations,  strengthen 
on-going  programs,  and  seek  improvement 
ol  Federal  management  of  ocean  programs. 
The  President's  task  force  on  oceanography, 
headed  by  James  H.  Wakelin,  Jr.,  will  be  ol 
particular  assistance  in  lormulatlng  the 
longer  terra  goals  of  the  national  program. 
The  National  Coimcll  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  was  established 
at  Congressional  Initiative  by  Public  Law  89- 
454  to  assist  the  President  in  the  develop- 
ment and  coordination  of  national  marine 
science  policies  and  programs.  The  CouncU 
membership  is  as  follows: 

Chairman:  Splro  T.  Agnew,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Members :  William  P.  Rogers,  the  Secretary 
of  SUte;  John  H.  Chalee,  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Navy;  Walter  J.  Hlckel.  the  Secretary 
ol  the  Interior;  Maurice  H.  Stans,  the  Secre- 
tary ol  Commerce;  Robert  H.  Finch,  the 
Secretary  ol  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
John  A.  Volpe.  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion; Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission;  William  D.  McElroy, 
Director,  National  Science  Foundation. 

Observers:  Lee  A.  DuBrldge.  Director,  Of- 
fice ol  Science  and  Technology;  Robert  P. 
Mayo,  Director,  Bureau  ol  the  Budget;  Paul 
W.  McCracken,  Chairman.  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors;  Thomas  O.  Paine.  Adminis- 
trator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration; John  A.  Hannah,  Administra- 
tor. Agency  for  International  Development; 
S.  Dillon  Ripley,  Secretary,  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. 
Executive  Secretary:  Edward  Wenk,  Jr. 
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[From  the  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development, 
Oct.  19,  1969] 

Details  or  Pivb-F^int  Interim  Marine 
Science  Program 
1.  coastal  zone  management 
Legislative  proptosals  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  to  establish  a  national  policy  lor 
the  development  ol  coastal  areas  and  to  au- 
thorize Federal  grants,  with  matching  State 
contributions,  that  will  encourage  and  facili- 
tate the  estabUshment  of  State  management 
authorities.  Such  legislation  will  assist  to  In- 
sure the  rapid  coastal  development  does  not 
destroy  limited  coastal  land  and  water  re- 
sources and  that  all  Interests  in  the  coastal 
regions  would  be  assured  consideration — for 
port  development,  navigation,  commercial 
fishing,  mineral  exploitation,  recreation,  con- 
servation. Industrial  development,  housing, 
power  generation  and  waste  disposal. 

Grants  are  anticipated  for  (1)  initial  de- 
velopment by  States  of  planning  and  regula- 
tory mechanisms;  and  (2)  operation  of  the 
State  maneigement  systems  that  are  devel- 
oped. The  latter  grants  would  be  made  con- 
tingent on  a  State  demonstrating  a  capabil- 
ity to  prepare  plans  that  provide  for: 

Balanced  use  of  the  coastal  margin,  both 
land  and  water,  that  considers  viewpoints  ol 
all  potential  users; 

Access  to  management-oriented  research, 
Including  coastal  ecology  studies; 

Regulatory  authority  as  needed — such  as 
zoning,  easement,  license,  or  permit  arrange- 
ments— to  Insure  that  development  is  con- 
sistent with  State  plans; 

Consideration  of  the  Interests  of  adjacent 
States; 

Land  acquisition  and  power  ol  eminent  do- 
main as  necessary  for  Implementation  ol  the 
plan;  and 

Review  of  proposed  Federal.  Federal-as- 
sisted, State  and  local  projects  to  Insure  con- 
sistency with  plans. 

States  have  responslbiUty  lor  management 
ol  coastal  resources  but  have  often  lacked 
regulatory  and  management  capabilities. 
They  have  been  faced  with  a  diversity  of 
coastal  Jurisdictions  and  the  absence  of  eco- 
logical Information.  This  program  should 
thus  strengthen  the  States'  capabilities,  les- 
sen the  need  for  Federal  Intervention,  and 
laclUtate  integration  of  planning,  conserva- 
tion, and  development  programs  among  di- 
verse public  and  private  interests. 

2.    establishment    of   COASTAL 
LABORATORIES 

Steps  will  be  taken  toward  establishment 
of  coastal  laboratories,  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government,  to  provide  information 
on  resource  development,  water  quality,  and 
environmental  factors  to  assist  State  author- 
ities and  others  in  coastsil  management. 
Existing  faclUtles  will  be  strengthened  and 
consolidated  as  necessary  to  provide  capabil- 
ities to: 

Develop  a  basic  understanding  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  regionally  differentiated  ecology 
ol  our  13,000-mile  coastUne; 

Anticipate  and  assess  the  impact  on  the 
ecology  ol  alternative  land  uses,  ol  pollution, 
and  ol  alterations  to  the  land-water  Inter- 
faces; 

Operate  coastal  monitoring  networks;  and 

Perlorm  analyses  needed  lor  coastal  man- 
agement. 

EstabUshment  ol  these  capabilities  will  be 
phased  with  the  development  of  coastal  man- 
agement plans  to  foster  State  access  to 
environmental  data  and  research  capabil- 
ities. 

3.    PILOT   TECHNOLOGICAL    STITDT    OF   LAKE 
RESTORATION 

The  1  easiblUty  of  restoring  the  Great  Lakes 
with  technological  as  well  as  regulatory 
mechanisms  will  be  determined  by  a  pilot 
study  ol  a  lake  ol  manageable  size.  Existing 
environmental    technology    and    techniques 


will  be  tested.  Including  pollution  measuring 
devices,  methods  ol  artificial  destratlficatlon 
by  aeration,  mixing  and  thermal  upwelUng 
techniques,  thermal  pollution  control  and 
enrichment,  artificial  bottom  coatng,  filter- 
ing, harvesting  ol  living  plants  and  animals, 
and  restocking  ol  fishery  resources.  The  pro- 
gram win  reinforce  current  Investigations, 
and  bring  together  additional  competence 
from  Industry,  academic  institutions,  and 
Federal  laboratories. 

4.    INTERNATIONAL    DECADE    OF    OCEAN    EXPLORA- 
TION 

Funding  will  be  provided  for  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  International  Decade  of 
Ocean  Exploration  during  the  19708,  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States  and  endorsed  by 
the  UN  General  Assembly  In  December  1968. 
The  United  States  will  propose  international 
emphasis  on  the  following  goals : 

Preserve  the  ocean  environment  by  accel- 
erating scientific  observations  of  the  natural 
state  ol  the  ocean  and  its  interactions  with 
the  coastal  margin — to  provide  a  basis  lor 
(a)  assessing  and  predicting  man-induced 
and  natural  modifications  ol  the  character 
of  the  oceans;  (b)  identifying  damaging  or 
Irreversible  effects  of  waste  disposal  at  sea; 
and  (c)  comprehending  the  Interaction  of 
various  levels  of  marine  life  to  prevent  de- 
pletion or  extinction  of  valuable  species  as 
a  result  of  man's  activities. 

Improve  environmental  forecasting  to  re- 
duce hazards  to  life  and  property  and  per- 
mit more  efficient  use  of  marine  resources — 
by  Improving  physical  and  mathematical 
models  of  the  ocean  and  atmosphere  which 
will  provide  the  basU  for  increased  accuracy, 
timeliness,  and  geographic  precision  of  en- 
vironmental forecasts. 

Expand  seabed  assessment  activities  to 
permit  better  management — domestically 
and  internationally — of  ocean  mineral  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  by  acquiring 
needed  knowledge  of  seabed  topography, 
structure,  physical  and  dynamic  properties, 
and  resource  potential: 

Develop  an  ocean  monitoring  system  to 
facilitate  prediction  ol  oceanographic  and 
atmospheric  conditions — through  design  and 
deployment  ol  oceanographic  data  buoys  and 
other  remote  sensing  platforms; 

Improve  worldwide  data  exchange  through 
modernizing  and  standardizing  national  and 
International  marine  daU  collection,  process- 
ing, and  distribution; 

Accelerate  Decade  planning  to  increase  op- 
portunities for  international  sharing  of  re- 
sponsibilities and  costs  for  ocean  exploration, 
and  to  assure  better  use  of  limited  explora- 
tion resources. 

This  U.S.  contribution  to  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  intergovernmental  cooperation  re- 
flects four  recent  developments: 

(1)  Increased  population  concentration 
along  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  with  attendant  threats  of 
harmful  degradation  ol  the  ocean  environ- 
ment, and  increasing  demands  on  the  coastal 
margins  and  marine  resources. 

(2)  Evolution  of  technology  that  is  rapid- 
ly opening  new  ocean  frontiers. 

(3)  Recent  scientific  advances  that  can 
Improve  environmental  forecasts  If  better 
ocean   data   Is   available. 

(4)  Sharply  increasing  Interests  by  100 
coastal  nations  In  extracting  benefits  from 
marine  activities. 

The  Decade  will  accelerate  needed  under- 
standing of  the  ocean — permitting  nations 
Individually  to  plan  investments  and  col- 
lectively to  develop  arrangements  for  pre- 
serving the  ocean  environment  and  man- 
aping  common  ocean  resources. 

The  global  character  of  the  oceans  and  the 
scope  of  work  to  be  done  make  International 
cost-sharing  and  data  exchange  especially 
attractive.  International  cooperation  in 
marine  affairs  Is  expected  to  facilitate  com- 
munication with  developing  nations,  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  with  others. 


The  U.S.  proposals  are  compatible  with  the 
framework  ol  the  expanded  and  long-term 
International  program  of  ocean  exploration 
recently  developed  by  UNESCO's  Intergov- 
ernmental Oceanographic  Commission.  The 
extent  and  nature  of  the  U.S.  contribution 
will  depend  on  the  contribution  of  other  na- 
tions participating  In  this  program. 

5.     ARCTIC     ENVIRONMENTAL     RESEARCH 

Arctic  research  activities  will  be  Inten- 
sified, both  to  permit  fuller  utilization  of 
this  rapidly  developing  area  and  to  insure 
that  such  activities  do  not  Inadvertently  de- 
grade the  Arctic  environment. 

The  program  will  be  directed  to  (1)  the 
polar  Icepack  including  its  Impact  on  trans- 
portation and  global  weather  and  climate; 
(2)  the  polar  magnetic  field  and  its  effects  on 
underlying  the  Arctic  lands  and  polar  seas 
both  as  potential  mineral  sites  and  as  haz- 
ards to  construction  and  resource  develop- 
ment; (4)  balance  of  the  Arctic  eco-system: 
(5)  the  presence  of  ijermafrost:  and  (6)  slow 
degradation  of  liquid  and  solid  wastes  un- 
der Arctic  conditions.  Behavior  and  phys- 
iology of  man  in  this  environment  also  will 
receive  Increased  attention.  Initial  emphasis 
will  be  on  strengthening  and  broadening 
Arctic  research  capabilities.  Consideration 
will  also  be  directed  to  formulating  an  over- 
all policy  framework  for  Arctic-related 
activities. 


FRENCH  COMMEMORATE  PRESI- 
DENT EISENHOWER  IN  SILVER 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  just  a  week 
ago  today,  this  body  took  deliberate  and 
responsible  action  when  it  passed  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  158  by  a  large  ma- 
jority and  sent  the  measure  to  the  House 
for  its  consideration. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  158  provided 
for  the  minting  of  a  40-percent  silver- 
clad  dollar  bearing  the  likeness  of  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States, 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

At  the  time  of  the  debate,  I  stated  It 
was  my  belief  that  a  silver  coin  would 
be  revered  and  cherished  by  our  citi- 
zens. I  also  pointed  out  the  continued 
weekly  sales  of  Treasury  silver  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  was 
bringing  an  average  price  of  $1.87  per 
ounce   to  the  Treasury. 

It  was  my  belief,  and  still  is,  that  the 
taxpayers  should  receive  full  value  for 
the  surplus  silver  held  in  our  Treasury. 
A  40-percent  silver  commemorative  dol- 
lar •will  see  the  U.S.  Treasury  receiving 
more  than  $3  per  oimce  for  its  remain- 
ing stocks  of  silver  and  at  the  same  time 
will  permit  the  Nation  to  commemorate 
properly  one  of  its  outstanding  citizens. 
As  Senators  are  aware,  the  House  sub- 
stituted its  own  language  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  158,  which  included  the 
minting  of  a  silverless  dollar.  The  joint 
resolution  has  been  sent  back  to  the 
Senate  for  further  consideration. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Senate  bill, 
my  mail  has  reflected  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  Senate's  position.  In  fact, 
just  yesterday  I  received  a  thoughtful 
letter  from  a  Nevada  friend  and  con- 
stituent, Mrs.  Victor  Cottino,  of  Pioche, 
Nev.,  which  reads  as  follows: 

I  have  read  with  interest  and  listened  to 
over  the  radio  and  television  the  debate 
over  whether  to  have  a  silver  content  in  a 
dollar  honoring  former  President  Elsen- 
hower. It  seems  a  little  odd  to  me  that 
Prance  could  strike  a  coin  honoring  Presi- 
dent EUenhower.  the  Kennedy  brothers  and 
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singing  evety 
Rotary  Club, 
only  as  old 
Porter,  in 
has  now  goiie 
he  is  feelinj 
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King  and  offer  it  for  sale  in 

when  It  la  composed  of 

and   then   our   own   govern- 

bout  putting  a  silver  content 

dollar.  Please  find  encloeed  a 

Sears    Roebxiclt    Christmas 

lists     the     commemorative 

I  trust  that  you  are  not  in 

copper   clad   dollar   which   Is 


COLLI  GE  STUDENT  AT  84 


Mr.  President,  an 

news  article  about  a  longtime 

W.  Porter,  was  published 

Mo.,  Republican   of 

I  ask  luianimous  consent 

drinted  at  this  point  in  the 


no  objection,  the  article 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


Too  "YotJNG"  To  Learn 

could  have  the  distinction 

oldest  student  enrolled  at  N.E. 

at  Klrksville  in  the  person  of 

Porter,  local  Insurance  and  in- 


enrolled   in   a   9-week   Income 
offered  at  the  college  on 
of  each  week.  He  will  re- 
of  college  credit  when  corn- 
may  be  the  oldest   person  on 
)ut  we  will  make  a  wee-wager 
the    sharpest    pencil    on    the 
it  comes  to  flgxires. 


SYMllNGTON.  Mr.  President^,  Mr. 

celebrated  his  84th  birthday  last 

and  his  many  activities  in 

business,  helping  friends 

and  clients  for  many  years 

p^ration  of  their  income  tax 

in  many  civic  good  works, 

r^ponsibiUty  for  leading  the 

week  for  the  Unionville 

are  all  evidence  that  one  is 

he  feels.  The  fact  that  Mr. 

addition  to  his  other  activities, 

back  to  college  proves  that 

mighty  young. 


as 


Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  our 
colleges  throughout  the  countiy  will  con- 
tinue to  offer  courses  of  Interest  to  our 
•'yoimg  adults" — whether  they  be  24  or 
84.  

LOS  ANGELES  URGES  ENACTMENT 
OF  S.  2625,  THE  URBAN  AND 
RURAL  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  from 
my  city  of  Los  Angeles,  I  have  received 
an  endorsement  of  the  Urban  and  Rural 
Education  Act,  which  I  introduced  on 
July  15,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Jack  Crow- 
ther.  He  has  worked  with  me  on  various 
legislative  proposals,  and  I  am  vei-y 
grateful  for  his  help  and  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Super- 
intendent Crowther's  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Los   Angeles   CrrY   Board 

OF  Kducation, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  August  15,  1969. 
Hon.  George  Murphy, 

Senator,    State    of    California,    U.S.    Senate, 
Senate  Ojflce  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  George:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  July  22,  1969  and  the  accompanying  ma- 
terial on  your  Urban  and  Rural  Education 
Act  of  i969.  You  may  count  on  our  en- 
thusiastic support  of  this  measure. 

If  it  should  be  your  desire  to  have  us  ap- 
pear to  testify  In  support  of  the  bill,  we 
would  appreciate  it  If  your  offlce  could  in- 
form us  as  early  as  possible  In  advance  so 
that  we  can  be  adequately  prepared  both  in 
terms  of  available  staff  and  supportive  ma- 
terials. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  California 
Legislature  apparently  Intends  not  only  to 
limit  additional  state  school  aid  to  what 
approximates  a  cost-of-living  adjustment 
and  to  restore  the  ceilings  on  local  prop- 
erty taxes  for  school  support,  your  bill  offers 
the  only  hope  we  have  at  this  time  of  ob- 
taining additional  funds  to  enable  this 
school  district  to  deal  with  the  mounting 
educational  problems  that  are  so  well  de- 
scribed in  your  excellent  statement. 

Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation for  sponsoring  this  much  needed 
legislation.  We  stand  ready  to  assist  you  in 
any  way  we  can  to  obtain  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  P.  Crowther, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


THE  IMBALANCE  OF  POWERS^  CAN 
CONGRESS  SURVIVE?— ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  HARTKE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mi".  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hartke)  recently  addressed  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco 
about  "the  vast  agenda  of  unfinished 
business"  our  Nation  faces  in  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs.  With  the  same  elo- 
quence and  insights  we  in  the  Senate  are 
so  frequently  privileged  to  hear.  Senator 
Hartke  told  my  fellow  Californians  that 
we  must  "meet  head  on  the  crises  of  our 
Nation,  in  all  their  difficult  ramifications, 
and  to  do  so  with  the  courage  to  abandon 
wrong  causes  and  obsolete  policies." 

Pointing  out  the  imbalance  of  powers 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government,  Senator  Hartke 
predicted : 


If  the  trend  towards  executive  centraliza- 
tion continues,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
wellsprlngs  of  innovation  will  dry  up  in  Con- 
gress just  as  they  very  nearly  have  in  the 

States. 

So  that  all  of  us  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  speech,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Imbalance  of  Powers:    Can  Congress 

Survive? 
(Remarks  by  Senator  Vance  Hartke  before 

the    Commonwealth    Club    of    California, 

Sheraton     Palace    Hotel,     San    Francisco, 

Calif.,  October  17,  1969) 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
I  received  the  invitation  to  address  the 
Commonwealth  Club. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  is  a  forum 
renowned  as  a  marketplace  of  Ideas  that 
sooner  or  later  affect  national  policy.  I  greet 
any  opportunity  to  revisit  San  Francisco  with 
special  joy. 

Long  before  the  Harris  poll  revealed  that 
most  people  prefer  it  to  other  cities,  I  have 
had  San  Prandsco  high  on  my  own  list  of 
preferences — although  as  a  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  I  can  think  of  at  least  one  place 
more  to  tlie  taste  of  an  unreconstructed 
Hoosler.  Your  bay  area,  it  is  true,  stirs  with 
a  certain  colorful  vitality;  but  It  is  also  true 
that  in  my  State,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Wabash,  one  may  still  enjoy  the  harvest  of 
a  quiet  eye. 

I  first  went  to  the  Senate  in  1958.  a  young 
man  from  Evansville,  with  an  Inherited 
vision  of  what  our  country  might  be.  Those 
were  the  last  of  the  Elsenhower  years — those 
years  when  the  lamp  of  Illusion  shed  Its 
benign  light  over  the  Nation. 

In  retrosjject.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  even 
before  I  went  to  the  Senate,  the  forces  that 
have  brought  us  to  our  present  crisis  were 
already  churning  despite  the  rhetoric  to  the 
contrary.  The  races  were  In  conflict;  the 
cities  were  in  deep  trouble;  there  was  vio- 
lence in  the  streets;  there  was  discontent 
among  the  young;  and  the  seeds  of  the 
Vietnam  war  had  already  been  planted.  In- 
deed, all  the  harsh  realities  of  the  last  third 
of  the  20th  century  were  assaulting  the  as- 
sumptions we  lived  by. 

We  needed  then,  as  we  do  now,  a  declara- 
tion of  a  new  political  truth — some  bold,  new 
effort  at  social  Invention,  through  which 
the  American  people  might  adapt  Itself  to 
the  sweeping  technological  scientific,  social, 
and  political  changes  that  now  challenge 
us — and  the  world. 

I  know  that  no  one  can  confront  the  prob- 
lems of  national  policy  without  recognizing 
their  enormous  complexity;  but  I  also  know 
that  to  deny  the  complexity  of  our  problems 
is  an  abdication  of  both  political  responsi- 
bility and  power.  There  are  no  simple  an- 
swers to  big  problems.  But  the  big  problems 
are  here,  and  they  are  getting  bigger,  and 
more  comfilex,  and  flnally  more  dangerous. 
A  President  may  deny  them  by  seeing  only 
what  he  believes,  or  like  the  old  judge,  render 
a  decision  on  the  premise  that  h.'i  conclu- 
sion proves  the  facts.  The  human  condition, 
however,  is  real,  and  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves. 

When  there  is  a  broad  divergence  between 
national  policy  and  the  facts  of  life,  the 
door  is  open  to  widespread  discontent.  Thus, 
there  Is  now  abroad  In  the  land,  a  general 
notion,  mostly  articulated  by  the  young,  that 
what  we  do — and  try  to  do — in  and  out  of 
Washington  is  Irrelevant  to  our  needs;  and 
In  all  truth  there  is  very  little  evidence  that 
our  national  policies  reveal  any  fundamental 
awareness  of  the  world  around  us. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  they 
define   a   totally   new   set  of   circumstances. 
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without  reference  to  anything  In  our  past. 
And  they  demand  a  totally  new  set  of  policies. 
The  fact  of  nuclear  arms  has  made  obao- 
lete  the  hlatorlc  forms  of  diplomacy,  and 
has  created  throughout  the  world  a  brood- 
ing sense  of  fear. 

It  U  a  fact  that  the  population  of  the 
earth  will  double  by  the  end  of  this  century, 
and  this  has  raised  the  alarming  prospect 
of  widespread  death  through  mass  starva- 
tion- ,on 
It  Is  a  fact  that  there  are  now  over  160 
sovereign  nations  on  this  planet,  all  eager 
for  power  and  Influence.  And  It  Is  also  a 
fact  that  the  have  nations  are  mostly  white 
and  the  have-not  nations  mostly  non-white. 
And  the  question  Is  asked:  Will  this  not 
lead  to  a  global  racial  war? 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  genius  of  America 
has  produced  a  miraculous  technology,  capa- 
ble of  supplying  an  ever-increasing  abun- 
dance of  goods  and  services.  But  It  Is  also 
a  fact  that  this  same  technology  despoils  our 
environment,  dirties  our  waters,  and  ploughs 
filth  Into  the  air.  And  the  question  Is  legiti- 
mately asked:  At  what  point  will  the  health 
of  the  entire  nation  be  endangered. 

Here  we  are.  a  nation  of  metropolitan  man, 
concentrated  In  great  urban  areas,  and  year 
after  year  we  watch  the  erosion  of  our 
cities— we  watch  them  decal  and  become 
more  unllvable  and  more  unworkable.  And 
It  U  a  fact  that  we  do  not  have  a  national 
policy  and  a  national  commitment  to  an 
overall  urban  renewal. 

Instead  of  new  policies,  we  have  a  vast 
agenda  of  unfinished  business  in  interna- 
tional affairs  and  in  domestic  programs,  all  of 
which  bear  directly  on  the  fate  and  future 
of  our  nation.  But  we  are  wasting  ourselves 
In  the  Vietnam  war,  which  we  should  have 
avoided  In  the  first  place,  and  which  we 
should  now  leave  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Vietnamese,  to  do  with  what  they  will, 
but  not  with  our  young  men,  and  not  with 
our  treas\u-e. 

The  time  Is  now  long  overdue  when  we 
must  get  on  with  the  larger  business  at 
hand,  which  Is  to  meet  head-on  the  crisis 
of  our  nation.  In  aU  its  dlfBcult  ramifica- 
tions, and  to  do  so  with  the  courage  to 
abandon  wrong  causes  and  obsolete  policies. 
In  an  address  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  In  December  1862,  Abraham 
Lincoln  said: 

"Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  his- 
tory. We  will  be  remembered  In  spite  of 
ourselves  ...  the  fiery  trial  through  which 
we  pass  will  light  us  down  In  honor  or  dis- 
honor to  the  last  generation  .  .  . 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  In- 
adequate for  the  stormy  present.  The  oc- 
casion Is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and 
we  must  rise  with  the  occasion. 

"We  must  think  anew,  we  mxist  act  anew, 
we  must  disenthrall  ourselves." 

Lincoln's  call  in  1862  has  a  real  and  sud- 
den applicability  to  our  own  time,  for  we 
too  must  shed  the  dogmas  of  another  day, 
and  act  anew  with  a  belief  that  our  ra- 
tional faculties  can  Join  in  a  common 
cause. 

We  have  more  affluence  than  was  dreamed 
possible.  Our  technology  In  a  sense.  Is  mi- 
raculous. We  opened  the  door  to  the  age  of 
Apollo,  and  brought  the  moon  and  the 
planets  directly  Into  the  orbit  of  himian  ex- 
perience. Fifty  million  of  our  children  go 
to  school  and  seven  million  of  them  go  to 
college.  Many  Americans  are  poor,  but  most 
are  not.  There  are  many  who  are  lU-hoxised, 
in-clothed  and  Ill-fed;  but  most  are  not. 
Yet  no  recitation  of  these  achievements 
now  suffice  to  reassure  Americans  that  they 
are  safe  and  secure  and  on  the  way  to  a 
better  life. 

The  Vietnam  war  certainly  dominates  the 
consciousness  of  the  country,  and  raises  grave 
doubts  not  only  al>out  the  credlbUlty  of 
the  Government,  but  also,  and  more  Im- 
portantly, about  some  widely  assumed  pos- 
tures of  the  United  States.  We  are  not.  for 


example,  Invlnclbl©  as  we  once  thought.  We 
have  the  most  powerful  military  establish- 
ment in  the  world,  but  we  cannot  win  a 
war  against  a  little  people  with  only  an 
ounce  of  our  resources.  We  pretend  to  be 
the  exporter  of  democracy,  but  we  have  no 
reluctance  to  support  with  arms  and  money 
corrupt  and  dictatorial  governments.  These 
moral  contradictions  finally  take  their  toll, 
for  when  the  gap  between  t^pearance  and 
reality  becomes  very  obvious,  citizens  every- 
where find  their  faith  torn.  When  they  are 
young,  they  desert  our  institutions,  and 
when  they  are  middle-aged  and  old,  they 
turn  to  despair. 

But  over  and  above  the  demoralizing  ef- 
fects of  the  war  and  our  foreign  policy,  there 
Is  mounting  discontent  and  now  a  consider- 
able doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  successive 
administrations  in  Washington  have  had  the 
wisdom  tmd  statesmanship  to  formulate  poli- 
cies and  programs  that  really  relate  to  our 
problems. 

Consider  the  contradiction  that  our  so- 
called  longest  period  of  sustained  prosperity 
Is  In  fact  something  of  a  delusion,  since  the 
vast  majority  of  American  people  are  now  so 
overburdened  with  the  high  cost  of  living 
that  the  present  administration  is  faced  with 
the  real  prospect  of  a  taxpayer's  revolt. 

Or  consider  our  fidelity  to  the  economic 
policies  of  the  past,  which  we  cling  to  In  the 
face  of  the  world's  declining  liquidity  and 
the  mounting  pressures  for  radical  changes 
that  win  unlock  the  channels  of  world  trade. 
Or  assess  the  effect  on  our  people  when 
they    hear    that   Lake    Erie    has    become    a 
swamp,    or    that    air    pollution    may    cause 
emphysema  in  epidemic  proportions,  or  that 
nearly   60.000   people  will   be   killed  on   our 
highways   this  year,   or  that   In  the  richest 
nation  In  the  world  12%  of  the  population 
live  in  abject  poverty,  or  that  our  wildlife  Is 
being  made  extinct.  And   while  the  people 
may  not  express  their  concerns  In  loud  and 
angry  rebuke  to  their  Government,  they  are 
perplexed  and  anguished  by  all  thU.  For  we 
have  been  brought  up  to  be  a  generous  peo- 
ple  with  a  reverence  for  life,  but  all  around 
us  we  see  that  life  is  held  in  some  contempt. 
And  we  can  go  on  to  recall  all  the  failures 
and  frailties  of  our  national  policies.  We  can 
talk  about  the  lost  opportunities  for  peace, 
and  the  fallacies   of  our   programs  for  our 
racial  minorities,  and  the  insanity  of  escalat- 
ing our  nuclear  capabilities,  but  flnally  we 
must  consider  the  role   of  poUtlcal  leader- 
ship. For  what  that  Is  and  how  it  fimctions 
Is  the  ultimate  determinant  of  what  we  are 
and  where  we  are  going. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  too  long  now  we 
have  put  our  faith  In  the  idea  of  a  leader — 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
permitted  ourselves  to  believe  that  leader- 
ship must  necessarily  reside  In  this  one  man 
and  whatever  palace  guard  of  advisers  he 
chooses  to  have  around  him. 

Surely  no  notion  runs  more  directly 
counter  to  the  essential  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  system  than  this.  As  every  civics 
student  knows,  the  founding  fathers  dis- 
persed power  throughout  the  system  both 
horizontally  and  vertically:  Horizontally 
through  separation  of  powers  at  the  national 
level  and  vertically  between  the  central  gov- 
ernment and  the  States.  They  did  this  not 
only  because  they  wisely  feared  the  concen- 
tration of  powers  at  a  single  source,  but 
also — and  more  subtly — because  they  recog- 
nized that  this  new  nation's  very  survival 
woxUd  depend  on  Its  ability  to  innovate  In 
the  face  of  new  challenges.  And  innovation, 
they  realized,  could  never  be  safely  left  to  a 
single  locus  of  government. 

So  let  me  now  offer  a  preliminary  answer 
to  the  question  posed  In  the  title  of  my  re- 
marks, "Can  Congress  Survive?"  The  answer 
Is.  yes:  It  can  because  It  must. 

I  think  It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  no  great 
and  diverse  society  can  hazard  Its  existence 
on  the  judgment  of  any  one  man  and  his 
handplcked   advisers.    Confronted   with    life 


and  death  problems  of  such  terrifying  com- 
plexity as  those  we  face  today,  the  judgment 
of  a  solitary  leader  Is  simply  not  good  enough. 
And  let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not 
talking  only  about  Richard  Nixon  or  Lyndon 
Johnson,  but  about  John  Kennedy  and  Harry 
Truman,  and  Franklin  Roosevelt  as  well. 

Complex  problems  demand  complex  judg- 
ments— the  kind  that  can  only  come  from 
the  dialectical  clash  of  divergent  Ideas. 

That  Is  why  the  Senate  Is  such  an  ad- 
mirable and  necessary  institution.  Composed 
as  it  is  of  100  generally  able  men  and  women 
of  sharply  different  backgrounds  and  politi- 
cal perceptions,  it  offers  the  opportunity  at 
least  for  subjecting  every  proposed  policy  to 
a  truly  rigorous  examination.  And  because  it 
never  denies  a  Member  the  chance  to  be 
heard  on  questions  of  concern  to  him,  it 
maximizes  the  likelihood  that  policy  choices 
will  be  fully  and  carefully  explored. 

This.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  the  genius  of  the 
Senate  as  an  institution.  And  it  serves  the 
Nation  best  when  it  is  true  to  its  genius — 
as  I  n  the  great  debate  this  year  on  national 
commitments  and  on  mUitary  procurement. 
It  serves  the  Nation  far  less  well  when  It 
Is  false  to  Itself— as  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution  of  1964  when  we  lost  sight  of  our 
own  constitutional  responsibilities  in  our 
eagerness  to  allow  the  President   to  Inflate 

his. 

By  the  same  token,  if  policy  Judgments  on 
complex  problems  cannot  safely  be  left  to  the 
exclusive  province  of  the  Executive,  neither 
can  policy  initiatives.  A  homelier  way  to  put 
the  same  point  Is  to  say  that  we  can  never 
have  enough  good  Ideas. 

Yet  that  Is  precisely  the  point  that  we  Ig- 
nore when  we  surrender  to  the  doctrine — so 
tirelessly  put  about  these  days,  especially  by 
liberals— that  the  Presidency  should  be  the 
source  and  fount  of  policy  initiatives  In  our 
system.  So  pervasive  has  this  belief  become 
within  the  past  30  years  or  so,  that  even 
a  great  many  of  my  colleague*)  seem  now  to 
view  bold  new  Ideas  originating  in  Congress 
as  somehow  suspect  until  they  can  win  the 
administrations  stamp  of  approval.  And 
what  Is  true  of  Members  of  Congress  Is 
thrice-true  of  the  news  media  people,  who 
do  so  much  to  shape  the  public  consciousness. 
But  valuable  policy  initiatives  do  continue 
to  originate  in  Congress.  And  It  would  take  a 
very  severe  wrenching  of  facts  to  argue  that 
these  are  somehow  Intrinsically  less  worthy 
of  attention  that  those  that  originate  in  the 
executive,  which,  after  aU,  is  composed  at  Ite 
highest  levels  of  a  variety  of  former  gov- 
ernors, businessmen.  Wall  Street  lawryers. 
political  organizers,  and  college  professors- 
many  of  whom  have  had  little  or  no  practical 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  their 
office  or  agency. 

If  you  will  forgive  me  a  personal  reference, 
I  should  like  to  give  you  an  example  from 
my  own  legislative  record  of  the  kind  of  new 
effort  at  social  invention  which  I  mentioned 
earlier.  ^        . 

On  August  7th  of  this  year  I  Introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  145  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  National 
Goals.  Its  purpose  would  be  to  identify 
specific— I  emphasize  the  "speclflc"— Na- 
tional Goals  and  the  means  to  achieve  them 
by  the  bicentennial  year  of  1976.  The  sort  of 
goal  I  suggested  In  my  speech  of  introduction 
Included  the  elimination  of  poverty,  the 
cleansing  of  our  air  and  waters,  making  the 
streets  of  our  clUes  safe  to  walk  upon,  and 
providing  decent  housing,  education,  and 
transportation  for  all  Americans. 

Are  these  goals  too  visionary,  too  Imprac- 
tical? I  am  convinced  that  they  are  not.  I 
argued  In  my  speech  that  the  success  of 
Apollo  11— the  greatest  technological  feat 
ih  the  history  of  mankind — demonstrated 
beyond  challenge  that  we  have  both  the 
technology  and  the  resources  to  achieve  any 
materiaUy  feasible  goal.  AU  we  have  so  far 
lacked  for  a  coordinated,  successful  attack 
on  the  domestic  problems  that  bUght  our 
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THE  STERLING  HEIGHTS  CLINTON 
R[VER  CLEANUP 

Mr.  GRIP]  IN.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
of  increasing  need  for  initiative  at  local 
levels,  it  is  <  specially  heartening  to  see 
the  successfi  1  results  of  a  well-organized 
community  ;3roject. 

Recently,  the  town  of  Sterling  Heights, 
Mich.,  receii'ed  national  attention,  in- 
cluding a  CO  igratulatory  telegram  from 
President  Niton,  for  its  efforts  in  clean- 
ing up  the  ne  irby  Clinton  River. 

In  just  2  days,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Sterling  Heights  Clinton  River 
Cleanup  Committee  and  with  the  aid  of 
some  2,000  residents,  approximately 
12.000  tons  ef  debris  were  hauled  from 
a  10-mile  st  -etch  of  the  river. 


The  benefits  inuring  from  this  proj- 
ect are  not  limited  solely  to  environ- 
mental aspects.  The  cost  savings  achieved 
through  the  volunteer  effort  can  be  seen 
merely  by  examining  the  probable  rental 
cost  of  the  200  pieces  of  heavy  equip- 
ment which  were  donated.  The  Intan- 
gible benefits  in  terms  of  commimity 
pride  and  individual  participation  are 
immeasurable. 

This  significant  accomplishment 
should  help  to  restore  faith  in  the  po- 
tential and  resourcefulness  of  local  gov- 
ernment. The  citizens  of  Sterling  Heights 
are  to  be  commended  for  setting  an 
example  to  the  Nation  of  responsible 
community  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  October  issue  of 
the  Rotarian  describing  the  Clinton 
River  cleanup,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cleanup  on  the  Clinton 
(By  Frank  S.  Payssoux) 

"Polluted — Unsafe  for  Swimming." 

The  sign,  white  lettering  on  dark  stained 
wood.  Juts  up  from  the  weed-strewn  banks 
of  the  Clinton  River  as  it  flows  through 
Sterling  Heights,  Michigan,  Just  14  miles 
from  downtown  Detroit.  A  glance  at  the 
river  and  a  sniff  of  its  odor  makes  the  sign 
unnecessary.  In  a  word,  the  river  stinks. 
In  a  phrase,  it  is  an  eyesore.  This  is  because, 
to  borrow  a  remark  from  the  former  U.S. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  It  has  grown 
•heavier  with  the  debris  of  oiu-  spectacular 
civilization":  Junked  cars,  old  tires,  oil 
drums,  baby  carriages,  washing  machines, 
beer  cans,  and  hundreds  of  tons  of  other 
kinds  of  rubbish. 

"A  river  is  more  than  an  amenity — it  is  a 
treasure,"  said  former  U.S.  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  The  Clinton,  then,  has  be- 
come a  badly  tarnished  treasure:  The  dark, 
dirty  waters  flow  between  refuse-strewn 
banks  and  In  spots,  obstructed  by  debris, 
slow  into  still  pools  streaked  with  heavy 
green  slime.  The  odoriferous,  cluttered  Clin- 
ton River,  to  put  it  bluntly,  Is  bankrupt. 

This,  at  least,  was  the  story  until  the 
weekend  of  August  16  when  a  project  spear- 
beaded  by  the  Rotary  Club  of  Sterling 
Heights  launched  a  community-wide  clean- 
up campaign.  Under  gunraetal  gray  skies 
and  occasional  blue.  In  driving  rain  and 
intermittent  sunshine,  some  2,000  people 
from  Sterling  Heights  and  the  surrounding 
area  worked  for  two  days  from  dawn  to  dusk 
cleaning  up  their  burdened  river. 

It  didn't  all  happen  overnight.  These 
things  never  do.  It  happened  because  of  good 
planning,  strong  leadership,  and  lote  of  co- 
operation among  all  involved.  In  fact,  the 
logistics  of  the  clean-up  smacked  of  a  well- 
planned  military  operation.  Much  of  the 
planning  and  leadership  was  provided  a  big, 
ruddy-complexloned  salesman  of  school  sup- 
plies named  Al  Martin.  A  Rotarian  and  city 
councilman,  Al  is  chairman-president  of  the 
Sterling  Heights  Clinton  River  Clean-up 
Committee. 

"Why  don't  we  do  something  about  the 
river?"  Al  asked  Ray  ?illpchuk,  President  of 
the  Sterling  Heights  Rotary  Club  and  director 
of  public  services  for  the  city,  soon  after  the 
Club  was  chartered  on  May  9,  1969. 

"How  are  we  going  to  do  it?"  Ray  re- 
sponded. 

This  question  led  to  other  consultations 
and  conversations  within  the  Club.  Barely 
one  week  after  its  founding,  the  Club  agreed 
to  form  a  Spearhead  Committee  and  em- 
bark on  a  community  project  to  clean  up  the 
Clinton. 

With  headwaters  in  Michigan's  Oakland 
County  some  20  miles  west  of  Pontiac,  the 


Clinton  River  flows  toward  Lake  St.  Clair  in 
three  branches:  the  Main,  Middle,  and  North. 
The  entire  river  is  not  yet  polluted  and  there 
is  still  good  fishing  along  the  North  Branch. 
The  Main  Branch,  which  flows  through 
Sterling  Heights,  was  once  an  angler's  dream 
which  pollution  and  debris  turned  into  a 
nightmare. 

Although  the  river  has  been  a  problem  for 
area  residents  for  years,  it  has  only  been  a 
city  problem  since  July  1,  1968.  An  unin- 
corporated township  up  until  then.  Sterling 
Heights  on  this  date  officially  came  into  be- 
ing and  automatically  became  the  second 
largest  city  in  area  (36  square  miles)  In 
Michigan.  Population  Increased  from  14,000 
in  1960  to  47,000  in  1968,  and  planners  now 
predict  a  population  W  150,000  by  1980. 

In  the  current  tradition  of  a  swing  toward 
youth,  the  young  city  and  even  younger 
Rotary  Club  combined  forces  to  combat  the 
polluted  river  which  too  many  citizens  used 
as  a  garbage  dump.  With  Club  members  serv- 
ing as  chairmen  or  co-chairmen  on  all  of  the 
12  subcommittees,  the  Clinton  River  Clean- 
up Committee  received  pledges  of  support 
from  other  civic  and  service  clubs,  sports- 
men's organizations,  local  and  county  gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  individual  citizens 
and  businessmen. 

"We  believe  this  grass  roots  effort  has  great 
significance  for  the  entire  U.S.A.,  because 
citizen  volunteers  are  doing  something  for 
the  community  instead  of  waiting  to  see  what 
government  is  going  to  do  about  the  Clinton 
River  problem,"  Chairman  Al  Martin  wrote 
in  a  letter  the  committee  sent  out  seeking 
support. 

The  problem  of  waiting  to  get  the  Job  done 
"through  regular  channels,"  according  to 
committee  members,  is  the  large  number  of 
overlapping  governmental  agencies  which  be- 
come Involved.  These  include  14  to  20  differ- 
ent city  governments,  a  number  of  county 
drain  commissions,  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  A  clean-up  campaign  was  re- 
cently completed  along  eight  miles  of  the 
Main  Branch's  downstream  area  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Another  clean-up  is 
scheduled  "through  channels"  along  another 
seven  mile  stretch  of  the  river.  This  project 
will  cost  $17  million  and  take  five  years. 
Rather  than  wait  the  five  or  six  years  com- 
mittee members  think  it  would  take  the  au- 
thorities to  reach  their  stretch  of  the  river, 
the  Clinton  River  Clean-Up  Committee  took 
the  plunge  Itself. 

And  so  in  the  first  gray  dawn  of  Saturday 
morning.  August  16,  volunteers  began  arriv- 
ing— men,  women,  and  children  ready  to  go 
down  to  the  water  (and  Into  it)  to  seize  and 
carry  away  with  their  own  hands  the  floating 
flotsam  which  had  collected  through  years  of 
neglect.  Soon  after  6  A.M.  the  first  full  bus 
load  of  volunteers  (a  group  of  teenagers) 
were  on  their  way  to  assigned  work  areas. 

Along  the  ten  miles  of  the  Clinton  to  be 
cleaned  were  24  work  areas,  12  on  each  side 
of  the  river.  The  entire  effort  was  directed 
from  naaln  headquarters,  a  trailer  at  Dodge 
Park  No.  8  across  the  street  from  the  Sterling 
Heights  municipal  building.  Communications 
were  maintained  between  all  work  sections 
by  30  mobile  radio  units  and  30  walkie- 
talkies  provided  by  the  Sterling-Utlca-Shelby 
REACT  (Radio  Emergency  Associated  Clti- 
ssens  Team ) . 

In  the  early  morning  mist,  heav:  machin- 
ery (some  200  pieces  of  it)  churned  into 
operation.  It  was  placed  in  position  along  the 
river  Friday  on  roads  and  trails  previously 
carved  out  for  this  purpose.  Canoes,  flat- 
"bottom  boats,  and  an  amphibious  vehicle 
piled  the  river's  surface,  while  bulldozers, 
cranes,  cherry  pickers,  and  trucks  worked 
In  unison  along  the  water's  edge.  Logs  and 
other  debris  were  dredged  up  and  hauled 
away. 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the 
Sterling  Heights  area  was  steadily  pelted 
with  rain.  The  forecast  for  this  weekend  of 
work  was  for  good  weather.  Chairman  Al 
and  the  committee  had  counted  on  it.  But  the 
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gray  skies  at  daybreak  were  m  b«X  sign. 
Around  9  A.M..  the  first  rain  began  to  faU— 
slow  but  steady. 

Soon  it  was  a  downpour.  Wet  clothes  stucK 
to  wetter  skin  and  the  roads  became  trails 
of  mire.  Some  of  the  heavy  equipment  bogged 
down  in  the  deepening  mud.  Instead  of 
drenching  the  workers'  spirits,  however,  the 
rain  seemed  to  strike  a  spark  and  all  the 
"river  rats"  redoubled  their  efforts— slogging 
about  with  gusto  and  good  humor. 

"These  operators  of  mine  are  real  prima 
donnas  and  usually  pack  up  and  go  home  at 
the  first  sign  of  rain  on  a  regular  job,"  said 
one  of  the  contractors  who  donated  heavy 
equioment  for  the  clean-up.  "But  I'm  real 
proud  of  them  out  here.  They're  donating 
their  own  time  and  all  of  them  are  working 
harder  than  ever  right  through  the  rain." 

The  Clinton  River  clean-up  spirit  seemed 
to  Infect  everyone.  Women  ferried  food  from 
headquarters  to  the  work  sections  in  station 
wagons.  Some  hustled  hot  coffee  on  foot. 
Children  of  all  ages  were  busy  in  the  river 
or  around  headquarters.  On  Sunday,  people 
who  weren't  involved  with  the  clean-up  held 
picnics  around  the  headquarters  area  in 
Dodge  Park.  But  this  didn't  slow  down  the 
clean-up  crews  for  one  minute.  They  knew 
if  the  river  was  to  be  cleaned  up,  someone 
had  to  do  the  work. 

Saturday  night,  workers  In  many  of  the 
sections  along  the  river  begged  for  flood 
lights  so  they  could  continue.  The  lights 
weren't  available  so  everyone  trudged  home, 
tired  but  contented.  It  rained  during  the 
night,  and  Sunday  dawned  gray  as  a  battle- 
ship. However,  except  for  some  light  misting, 
the  rains  never  came  and  sometime  during 
the  afternoon  the  sun  actually  flashed  a  snaile 
or  two  through  clouds.  Volunteers  showed  up 
in  droves  again  and  most  of  the  bogged  down 
equipment  was  freed  from  the  mud. 

"We're  actually  on  schedule  because  of  the 
dedication  and  determination  of  these  people 
working  out  here,"  Al  said  at  headquarters 
Sunday  morning.  "We  lost  very  little  time  be- 
cause of  the  rain." 

Ingenuity  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Some 
kids  assigned  to  cleaning  up  small  debris 
from  the  river  used  an  Irish  setter  to  haul 
the  stuff  from  midstream  to  the  bank  where 
they  could  pick  It  up.  The  dog  did  a  good  Job, 
but  he  did  have  trouble  trying  to  pick  up 
flat  whisky  bottles. 

Safety  was  stressed  at  the  outset  and  It 
paid  off.  The  first  aid  tent  treated  mostly 
minor  complaints.  Including  scratches, 
bruises,  a  case  of  poison  Ivy,  and  a  finger 
lacerated  by  a  pop  can. 

By  Sunday  night,  the  hard-working  crews 
completed  80  percent  of  the  Clinton  River 
clean-up  project.  Some  12,000  tons  of  debris 
and  Junk  (more  than  400  truck  loads)  was 
hauled  off  to  proper  dumping  grounds.  The 
flred-up  volunteers,  not  contented  with  an 
almost  finished  project,  voted  to  retiu^  the 
following  Saturday  and  complete  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Job. 

Labor,  equipment,  food,  fuel,  and  va^ny 
other  items  were  donated,  but  the  two-day 
clean-up  campaign  cost  some  S10,000  in 
cold,  hard  cash— most  of  it  contributed  by 
local  citizens,  businessmen,  and  industry. 

'This  project  would  probably  cost  more 
than  a  million  dollars  if  it  had  been  under- 
taken by  governmental  agencies,"  Al  says.  "In 
figuring  such  costs,  there  are  other  intangi- 
ble values  involved.  For  instance,  we  plan  to 
open  the  river  as  a  fine  canoe  facility  which 
should  bring  tourists  into  the  area.  We  also 
hope  to  develop  hiking  and  nature  trails 
along  the  flood  plain." 

The  Sterling  Heights  Clinton  River  Clean- 
up Committee  has  been  Incorporated  for  a 
three-year  period  so  it  may  continue  to  en- 
courage maintenance  of  the  river  and  involve 
other  adjoining  communities  in  similar 
projects. 

"We  also  hope  to  raise  $5,000  so  that  we 
may  donate  it  to  the  city  for  recreational 
facilities  along  the  river,"  says  Al. 


With  Lake  Erie  lying  "dead"  from  pollu- 
tion some  mllee  beyond  the  city  limits  of 
Sterling  Heights  and  the  problem  of  water 
contamination  continuing  to  proliferate 
around  the  world,  the  Clinton  River  clean-up 
takes  on  added  significance.  It  shows  that 
something  can  be  done  at  the  "grass  roots" 
level— without  waiting  for  governments 
(whether  they  be  city.  sUte,  or  national) 
to  untangle  their  skein  of  red  tape  and 
finally  act. 

It  shows,  too.  that  a  properly  aroused 
Rotary  Club  can  provide  the  impetus  for 
community  action.  As  the  Sterling  Heights 
Club  -tpearheaded"  the  Clinton  River  clean- 
up project,  so  have  other  Clubs  provided  the 
needed  action  for  other  conservation  proj- 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
promoted  organization  of  the  Salt-Wahoo 
Watershed  Association  project.  This  Involved 
some  5.200  individual  farms  In  a  complete 
program  of  water  conservation,  fiood  abate- 
ment, erosion  control,  and  recreational  de- 
velopment of  the  area. 

The  Cliagrin  Valley,  Ohio,  Club  originated 
a  similar  watershed  conservancy  district  em- 
bracing 1 1  communities  and  260  square  miles. 
Other  Rotary  Clubs  as  far  separated  as 
Horse  Cave.  Kentucky:  Howray,  India:  and 
Yokote,  Japan,  are  interesting  themselves  in 
their  water  problems. 

Along  the  Clinton  River  in  Sterling 
Heights,  most  of  the  job  the  clean-up  com- 
mittee cut  out  for  Itself  is  completed.  The 
river  is  still  polluted  (this  is  a  problem  that 
will  have  to  be  .-ittacked  at  another  source), 
but  now  most  of  the  debris  obstructing  the 
river  is  gone.  Perhaps  canoeing  will  become 
commonplace  on  the  Clinton  once  again,  aa 
It  was  some  30  years  ago.  Whatever  work  re- 
mains to  be  done,  Al  Martin  and  the  Clinton 
River  Clean-up  Committee  remain  around 
to  help  do  it. 

If,  as  Justice  Holmes  said,  "A  river  is  more 
than  an  amenity— It  is  a  treasure,"  then  the 
people  who  labored  long  and  hard  along  this 
particular  river  have  helped  restore  the  leg- 
acy of  the  Clinton's  treasure.  For  this,  the 
ultimate  "thanks  for  a  job  well  done"  will 
come   from   their   children. 


J  A  TERRY,  ROANOKE,  ALA..  BLACK 
BUSINESSMAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  Senate's  attention  tc  an  event  that 
will  take  place  in  Roanoke,  Ala.,  on 
Wednesday.  October  29.  On  that  day  the 
local  chamber  of  commerce  wiU  hold 
a  luncheon  to  honor  J.  A.  Terry,  a  life- 
long resident  of  the  community,  who  in 
just  6  years  has  built  a  famUy  sewing 
operation  into  a  mUlion-dollar-a-year 
industry  that  now  employs  more  than  60 
persons. 

Mr,  Terry  typifies  the  Horatio  Alger 
hero  who  makes  boyhood  dreams  come 
true  through  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow. 
His  success  is  also  a  reminder  that  the 
American  family  unit  is  still  a  powerful 
force  when  it  works  together  to  meet  a 
common  dream. 

Mr.  Terry  was  educated  in  his  local 
high  school  and  trade  school  and  then 
worked  for  a  number  of  years  for  the 
Air  Force  where  he  became  expert  in 
sewing  operations. 

His  dream  was  to  enter  the  garment 
business.  In  1963,  with  only  small  sav- 
ings but  great  ambitions,  he  started  the 
Terry  Manufacturing  Co.  in  his  home- 
town. Because  of  liis  high  character  and 
good  reputation,  he  gained  financial  as- 
sistance from  local  lending  institutions 
and  Small  Business  Administration. 


He  trained  his  own  employees,  drawing 
them  from  tne  ranks  of  the  unemployed, 
those  on  welfare  or  from  those  working 
as  domestics.  He  started  with  five  sewing 
machines  in  a  small  wooden  building. 

Today,  the  Terry  Manufacturing  Co. 
operates  In  a  modem  16,000  square  foot 
plant  where  more  than  60  employees 
produce  clothing  valued  at  more  than  $1 
million  wholesale  per  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  truly  a  remark- 
able success  story  to  tell  in  an  age  when 
so  many  left  leaners  are  saying  such 
success  is  not  possible.  I  take  a  pardon- 
able pride  in  this  story  because  it  is  tak- 
ing place  in  a  small  city  in  a  rural  area 
of  a  southern  State,  my  home  State  of 

When  he  was  asked  why  he  decided  to 
start  his  business  in  Roanoke,  Ala.,  Mr. 
Terry,  who  is  a  Negro  said : 

We  wanted  to  show  that  black  people  can 
promote  themselves:  that  they  can  be  an 
asset  to  the  town,  to  the  country,  to  the  econ- 
omy; we  wanted  to  do  something  to  im- 
prove conditions  rather  than  running  away 
from  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Terry  has  been  named  "Black 
Businessman  of  the  Year"  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Market  Developers 
which  is  joining  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  sponsoring  the  luncheon  on 
October  29. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  publislied  in  the  Birmingham 
News  of  October  15  and  a  fact  sheet  re- 
lating to  the  Terry  Manufacturing  Co.'.s 
history  and  telling  some  of  its  plans  for 
the  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
iFrom  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  Oct   15, 

1959] 
Roanoke  Wn.L  Honor  Negbo  Businessman 
Roanoke,  Ala— J.  A.  Terry,  a  Negro  who 
earned  the  respect  of  the  whites  in  this 
eastern  Alabama  community  by  building  a 
million-dollar  garment-manufacturing  busi- 
ness from  a  shoestring  says  he  wanted  to 
show  that  black  people  can  be  an  asset. 

"We  wanted  to  show  that  black  people  can 
promote  themselves:  that  they  can  be  an 
asset  to  the  town,  to  the  county,  to  the 
economy,"  the  55-year-old  Terry  said.  "We 
wanted  to  help  build  something  for  our- 
selves." _  . 
Recognition  of  Terry's  efforts  comes  Oct 
29  when  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
honor  him  at  a  luncheon.  It  may  be  the  first 
time  m  the  rural  South  that  an  all-white 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  paid  such  a  trib- 
ute to  a  Negro. 

Terry  is  proud  of  the  honor.  "We've  worked 
hard  to  get  where  we  are  today,"  he  said  in 
an  interview  Tuesday.  "We'll  have  to  work 
even  harder  to  show  people  that  all  the  nice 
things  they're  saying  about  us  are  Justified." 
When  Terry  says  "we,"  he  means  his  em- 
ployees, himself  and  his  family,  which  in- 
cludes his  wife  and  three  sons  who  have 
worked  closely  with  him  since  the  beginning. 
"Without  the  unity  of  this  family,  we  could 
not  possibly  have  come  this  far,"  he  said. 

Terry,  a  native  of  Roanoke,  received  his 
education  in  high  school  and  trade  schools. 
He  then  learned  and  supervised  practically 
every  type  of  sewing  operation  while  working 
for  the  federal  government  at  Wright-Patter- 
son Air  Base  experimental  station  for  seven 
years  In  the  1940s. 

He  decided  to  enter  the  garment  business 
and  saved  every  penny  he  could.  Uttle  help 
was  available  y.'hen  he  started  Terry  Manu- 
facturing Co.  in  1963.  but  he  picked  up  the 
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Pact    Shxet    df    Tehry    MANtrFACTtxiNG    Co., 
Roanoke,  Ala. 


I.    BACKGROUND 


Jesse  A-  Terry  began  the  long, 
to  implement  the  Idea  which 
In    his    mind    many    years 
together  every  penny  that  he 
t|hat  he  cotild  earn  in  his  suc- 
business  in  order  to  buy 
and  pay  wages  to  the  ladies 
to   train  as   power  machine 
V/hftle   his    upholstery   shop   was 
living  for  himself  and   his 
T^rry  had  a  deep  belief  that  the 
had  learned  could  be  used 
emfcloyment  for  a  larger  number 
md  at  the  same  time  to  btilld 
profitable    business.    Having 
lipervlsed  practically  every  type 
pe  'atlon  while  employed  by  the 
ei  nment    at    Wright-Patterson 
experimental    station   during   the 
apparel  Industry  was  the  obvious 
began  with  about  five  ma- 
like  number  of  ladies  willing 
that  time   the  small  frame 
irrown,  with  three  expansions, 
modern  16,000  sq.  ft.  plant 
than  60  highly  skilled  per- 
persons  were  trained  by. 
of.  Terry  Mfg.  Co.  Most  of 
were  either:    (1)   unemployed, 
or  ( 3 )  employed  as  domestics 
to  $15.00  per  week.  While  this 
tjeen  a  tremendous  exi>eiise  for 
^T.  Terry  feels  that  the  future 
the  cost.  Although  little  help 
the  beginning,  Mr.  Terry  has 
support  of  local  banks  (Roan- 
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oke  and  nearby  Wadley)  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  along  the  way.  This  help 
has  been  an  absolute  necessity  in  securing 
the  present  physical  facilities,  but  has  been 
inadequate  to  provide  the  working  capital 
necessary  to  build  what  Mr.  Terry  terms  "a 
truly  first-rate  manufacturing  and  sales  or- 
ganization. 

n.    STAIT 

Working  closely  with  Mr.  Terry  since  the 
beginning  have  been  the  other  members  of 
his  family,  his  wife  and  three  sens.  "Without 
the  unity  of  this  family,"  he  says,  "we  would 
not  possibly  have  come  this  far."  Mrs.  Velma 
Terry  has  provided  Invaluable  assistance  as 
floor  supervisor  since  the  first  day.  Roy  Terry 
traveled  the  80  miles  from  Atlanta  to  Roa- 
noke as  often  as  possible  while  attending 
Morehouse  College  and  the  Atlanta  University 
School  of  Business  and  Is  now  vice-president 
of  the  company.  Rudolph  Terry,  a  recent  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Morehouse  College  graduate.  Is 
now  the  Production  Manager.  William  Terry, 
although  still  In  school  at  Morehouse,  spends 
quite  a  bit  of  time  traveling  and  purchasing 
for  the  company. 

In  addition  to  the  Terry  Family,  the  man- 
agement team  Includes  other  key  Individ- 
uals. Mrs.  Ramonla  Drake  serves  abht  as 
Quality  Control  Supervisor.  Miss  "Willo 
Strickland,  who  will  graduate  from  Albany 
State  College  (Ga.)  in  June.  Is  the  Operator 
Efficiency  Supervisor.  In  addition.  Mr.  Terry 
states  that  he  is  searching  for  persons  who 
have  skills  and  talents  in  all  phases  of  the 
apparel  Industry,  from  sewing  to  selling,  or 
persons  who  are  willing  to  learn. 

m.    PRODUCTS    AND    SALES 

The  highly  versatile  plant  has  made  nu- 
merous types  of  clothing,  from  blouses  to 
bell-bottom  slacks.  However,  the  main  area 
of  concentration  now  cwiters  around  ladles' 
dresses  and  uniforms. 

The  present  plant  produces  some  6,000  to 
7,000  of  these  items  per  week  with  a  whole- 
sale value  of  more  than  $1,000,000  annually. 
While  most  of  Terry  Mfg.  Co.'s  sales  contacts 
are  with  wholesalers  rathfer  than  the  retail 
outlets,  their  garments  reach  the  ultimate 
consumer  through  most  of  the  major  chain 
stores.  The  direct  sales  made  to  the  large 
retailers  have  so  far  been  "less  than  over- 
whelming", according  to  Roy  Terry.  "How- 
ever, some  of  them  now  seem  to  be  expressing 
genuine  Interest,  especially  in  otir  Afro  style 
garments  for  men  and  ladles  and  our  ladies' 
uniforms." 

Plans  are  also  now  In  the  process  of  being 
implemented  which  will  supply  these  Items 
to  other  markets.  Individuals  and  small  shops 
are  being  recruited  to  sell  the  Afro  Dashikl 
garments  on  and  near  the  nation's  black 
college  campuses.  Also,  the  uniforms  are 
being  catalogued  for  mail-order  sales  through 
persons  In  local  communities  (e.g.  nurses, 
beauticians,  etc.)  who  will  take  orders  on  a 
commission  basis. 

rv.   THB   yUTUHB 

The  future  for  Terry  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany looks  bright.  Plans  are  already  being 
made  to  Increase  employment  to  about  100 
persons  so  that  expected  Increases  In  salea 
can  be  adequately  provided  for.  There  Is  a 
solid  nucleus  of  management  and  production 
personnel  who  expect  to  build  a  much  larger 
and  better  organization.  Mr.  J^  A.  Terry 
undeniably  deserved  the  "Black  Businessman 
of  the  year  for  1969"  award  recently  presented 
to  him  by  the  Natlohal  Association  of  Market 
Developers.  Further  testimony  to  the  contri- 
bution to  "black  capitalism"  made  by  Mr. 
Terry  and  his  company  is  the  Awards  Lunch- 
eon for  him  on  October  29.  1969  sponsored  by 
the  local  all-white  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
-  It  Is  believed  that  this  Is  the  first  time  that 
a  black  man  haa  been  so  honored  by  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  rural  South. 

A  high  level  federal  government  official  will 
deliver  the  keynote  address.  Representatives 
of  education,  business,  and  government  on 
the  local,  state,  and  national  level  are  ex- 


pected to  attend.  All  major  news  media  have 
been  Invited.  On  this  same  date,  open  house 
for  the  guests  and  the  general  public  will  be 
observed  In  order  to  exhibit  the  recently  ex- 
panded plant  facility.  Local  citizens  look 
forvi-ard  to  this  day  as  a  history-making 
event  tor  the  community  and  the  nation. 


VIETNAM  MORATORIUM— ADDRESS 
BY  MAYOR  SAM  YORTY 

Mr.  MTJRPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 13,  1969,  the  distinguislied  mayor 
of  Los  Angeles,  Sam  Yorty,  made  wtiat 
I  consider  to  be  a  most  forthriglit  and 
perceptive  speech  to  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Municipal  Law  Officers  at  their 
annual  convention. 

Mayor  Yorty  very  clearly  pointed  out 
what  most  of  us  understand  "down  in 
our  consciousness"  about  the  effect  on 
Hanoi  of  the  October  15  moratorium. 

Mr.  President,  believing  that  Sam 
Yorty  has  articulated  the  majority  view, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  remarks  on  this  matter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  by  Los  Angeles  Mayor  Sam  Torty 

And  so  what's  happening?  We  find  again 
this  great  crescendo,  this  great  building  up 
of  subversives,  dupes,  and  people  who  don't 
understand,  who  think  they  are  Just  march- 
ing against  war — we  are  all  against  war — 
and  they  are  trying  to  put  the  pressure  on 
President  Nixon  to  concede  to  the  Commu- 
nist demands. 

They  want  the  President  to  just  pvill  out 
of  there  or  agree  to  pull  out  on  a  certain 
timetable  so  that  the  Communists  can  know 
then  that  If  they  Just  hang  on.  they  have  a 
chance  to  victory  and  this  is  where  they  are 
planning  to  win  the  war  now.  They  are  not 
going  to  win  It  in  South  Viet  Nam  any  more 
and  they  know  It.  We  have  paid  horribly  to 
get  Into  this  situation,  more  than  we  needed 
to.  more  than  our  allies  needed  to,  but  we 
have  paid  it  already  and  they  are  in  sad 
shape  and  they  know  they  have  to  do  some- 
thing to  try  and  force  Nixon  not  to  even 
give  them  the  kind  of  a  threat  that  would 
take  them  out  of  the  war. 

I  want  you  to  remember  what  President 
Elsenhower  did.  and  I  asked  him  In  Palm 
Springs  after  he  retired.  I  said.  "General, 
I  have  heard  so  much  about  what  happened 
in  Korea,  I'd  like  to  Just  hear  from  you  Just 
what  did  you  really  do?"  He  said.  "Mayor, 
it's  simple."  He  said,  "I  got  tired  of  waiting 
for  them  to  negotiate  and  I  sent  word  to 
them  through  diplomatic  channels  'if  you 
don't  want  to  negotiate,  I  am  going  to  take 
the  restrictions  off  of  American  weapons  and 
where  we  are  to  use  them.'  "  And  he  said, 
"In  ten  days  I  had  a  note  that  they  wanted 
to  sit  down  and  negotiate  and  have  a  cease- 
fire." 

So  we  are  reaching  a  point  now  where  the 
Communists  know  that  P>resident  Nixon  has 
walked  the  last  mile.  He  has  given  them 
abotlt  all  the  rope  he  Intends  to  plve  them. 
They  know  there  is  going  to  be  a  decisive 
change  and  they  want  some  assurance  thsrt 
the  change  will  be  that  we  will  pull  out 
and  that  the  President  won't  have  the  back- 
ing of  the  American  people  to  see  that  we 
are  not  going  to  turntall  and  be  defeated 
with  the  consequences  to  the  world,  which 
I  hope  our  people  understand. 

And  so  this  great  moratorium  that  they 
are  talking  about,  this  march,  can  only  do 
one  thing — it  can  encourage  the  Communists 
to  stay  in  the  war  and  Increase  American  and 
allied  casualties.  So  believe  me,  I  don't  think 
much  of  the  politicians  encouraging  this 
moratorium  and  I  hope  that  somewhere  down 
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in  their  consciousness,  they  have  some  con- 
ception of  what  they  are  doing  with  Ameri- 
can kids  out  there  on  that  line  risking  their 
lives.  And  I  say  again,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  have  told  President  Johnson  and 
r  have  told  President  Nixon,  that  I  dont 
think  any  President  has  the  right  to  send 
kids  out  there  to  risk  their  lives  under  these 
restrictions  because  when  you  send  them  out 
t  here  and  say  "risk  your  lives"  but  at  home 
we  say  "don't  escalate  ".  what  are  you  really 
-lying?  You  are  saying  "let  the  kids  risk  their 
lives  but  don't  do  anvthlng  to  risk  mine  be- 
cause If  you  escalate.  I  might  get  Involved 
and  we  are  afraid  of  the  Russians."  Well,  I'll 
ten  you  I'd  rather  we'd  risk  our  lives  than 
those  kids'.  They  have  their  whole  lives  ahead 
of  them. 

We  have  reached  the  point  that  what  we 
need  is  for  the  President  to  hear  from  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  the  nation  cind  not  just 
from  the  loud  dissenters  and  the  marchers 
who  are  the  same  kind  of  people  who  insisted 
on  the  appeasement  of  Hitler  which  brought 
.such  catastroDhe  to  the  world. 

North  Viet  Nam.  with  Just  the  right  kind 
of  ultimatum  and  If  they  really  think  we 
mean  it— will  get  out  of  South  Viet  Nam  and 
get  out  pretty  fast.  We  have  the  power  to 
absolutely  eradicate  that  country  In  a  couple 
of  days  if  we  wanted  to  do  it  and  it  Is  about 
time  we  let  them  know  that  the  great  United 
States  of  America  Is  not  about  to  be  defeated 
by  the  kind  of  Communist  tactics,  both  there 
and  subversion  at  home  and  around  the 
world,  that  they  are  practicing  against  us. 


COMMENTS  ON  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
ARTICLE  OF  OCTOBER  16.  1969.  ON 
PACIFICATION 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  article  of  October  16  on 
pacification  represents  an  independent 
assessment  of  the  real  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  this  area  in  Vietnam 
over  the  past  year.  It  confirms  what  our 
own  officials  are  reporting  about  the  sub- 
stantial improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  reestablishing  security  in  the 
rural  areas  in  Vietnam. 

This  progiess  in  pacification  is  attrib- 
utable to  three  major  factors: 

First,  the  offensive  tactics  used  con- 
stantly by  American  and  Vietnamese 
military  units  in  seeking  out  enemy 
forces  and  preventing  them  from  mass- 
ing in  a  manner  which  would  enable  them 
to  disrupt  pacification. 

Second,  the  increase  in  numbers  and 
improvements  in  training  and  arma- 
ments of  the  Vietnamese  Regional  Forces 
and  Popular  Forces  who  provide  security 
to  the  Vietnamese  people  at  the  village 
and  hamlet  level. 

Third,  the  increasing  effectiveness  of 
the  Vietnamese  Government  in  carrj'ing 
out  the  pacification  program,  starting 
with  the  special  3  montlis  "acceler- 
ated pacification  campaign"  of  Novem- 
ber-December 1968  and  January  1969. 
Formerly  pretty  much  an  American  pro- 
gram, the  Vietnamese  Government  has 
now  taken  on  this  program  as  its  own. 

The  most  striking  corroboration  of 
progress  in  pacification,  as  the  New  York 
Times  article  indicates,  is  through  the 
improvement  of  road  security  and  the 
return  of  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees 
to  their  hamlets  of  origin.  The  article 
speaks  of  these  people  as  "leaving  the 
Communist-controlled  areas  and  moving 
into  those  more  or  less  under  Govern- 
ment control."  Actually,  these  people  left 
Communist-controlled    areas    in    most 


cases  4  or  5  years  ago  and  are  now 
moving  back  to  their  own  hamlets  in 
areas  over  which  the  Government  has 
recently  taken  control  from  the  Com- 
munists. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pacification  in  Rural  Vietnam  Making  Big 

BUT  Fragile  Gains 

(By  Terence  Smith) 

Saigon.  South  Vietnam,  October  15. — The 

road  that  runs  south  from  Saigon  to  Cantho 

is  clogged  these  days  with  trucks  and  cars 

that  rattle  along  with  carele.Bs  abandon. 

Sixteen  months  ago.  in  the  wake  of  the 
Lunar  New  Year  offensive,  a  drive  along  the 
stretch  between  Mytho  and  Cantho  was  a 
perilous  adventure.  Vletcong  guerrillas  reg- 
ularly planted  mines  under  the  pavement 
and  floated  explosives  under  the  bridges.  In 
the  evening  and  early  morning  snipers  fired 
at  passing  cars  from  the  trees  lining  the  road. 
Today  as  an  extensive  auto  trip  has  con- 
firmed." the  only  danger  along  Route  4  is  the 
traffic,  which  Is  dreadful,  and  the  potholes, 
which  can  shatter  an  axle. 

The  Improved  security  along  the  road  is 
one  of  the  more  visible  examples  of  the  prog- 
gress  achieved  over  the  last  year  by  the  allied 
paciflcaUon  program.  While  the  enemy  has 
concentrated  his  attacks  on  military  targets, 
the  $600-mllllon-a-year  effort  to  secure  and 
develop  the  South  Vietnamese  countryside 
has  proceeded  almost  without  opposition. 

The  gains  dtirlng  the  period  have  been 
striking.  Rural  security  has  been  greatly 
Increased — although  American  officials  con- 
cede that  It  Is  still  fragile— and  the  Saigon 
Government's  control  now  reaches  deeper 
into  the  countryside  than  it  has  for  at  least 
two  years. 

The  expanded  security  in  the  countryside  is 
a  result  of  a  combination  of  the  pacification 
program  and  the  enemy's  decision  during 
the  last  10  months  to  concentrate  on  military 
targets. 

With  an  eye  toward  escalating  American 
casualties,  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vlet- 
cong have  directed  their  principal  efforts  this 
year  against  Allied  military  Installations 
rather  than  civilian  targets.  As  a  result,  the 
forces  assigned  to  the  pacification  program 
have  encountered  little  opposition  a«  they 
have  pushed  deeper  Into  the  countryside. 

They  have  been  operating  in  a  sort  of  mili- 
tary vacuum,  and  the  American  officials  In 
charge  of  the  program  are  quick  to  concede 
that  the  progress  that  has  been  made  would 
not  have  been  possible  had  the  enemy  been 
determined  to  frustrate  it. 

Nonetheless,  the  officials,  capitalizing  on 
the  opportunity,  have  redoubled  their  efforts 
during  the  widespread  lull  that  has 
descended  over  the  battlefield  since  the  mid- 
dle of  August.  They  are  attempting  to  make 
the  most  of  It  because  they  realize  that  It 
cannot  last  indefinitely.  They  acknowledge 
that  the  major  test  lies  ahead,  when  the 
enemy  turns  his  attention  to  the  fruits  of 
the  program. 

The  officials  well  remember  the  Tet  offen- 
sive of  1968,  which  delivered  a  severe  set- 
back to  the  gains  achieved  by  the  pacifica- 
tion program  in  1967  and  shattered  the 
boundless  optimism  that  characterized  the 
official  American  attitude  at  the  time. 


"WE  REALIZE  ITS  LIMITS" 

Varied  and  widespread  though  It  Is,  Amer- 
ican officials  readily  acknowledge,  the  secu- 
rity that  prevails  In  much  of  Vietnam  could 
easily  be  upset  by  a  determined  enemy  effort. 

"There  has  been  a  steady  expansion  of 
security  and  Government  control  through- 
out the  year,"  William  E.  Colby,  who  directs 
the  pacification  effort,  said  In  a  recent  Inter- 
view. 


"But  I  realize  Its  limits.  We  know  it  Is 
still  thin  m  many  areas.  It  Is  thin  at  night 
and  In  the  rural  areas  away  from  the  towns." 

To  test  the  security,  this  reporter  set  oil 
with  two  others  on  a  five-day,  400  mile  drive 
through  the  heart  of  the  Mekong  Delta.  Un- 
armed and  In  a  Volkswagen  sedan,  we  drove 
the  length  of  Route  4  from  Saigon  to  Can- 
tho, then  up  the  bank  of  the  Mekong  River 
to  Chaudoc,  a  lovely  province  capital  on  the 
Cambodian  border,  and  back  through  Sadec 
and  Mytho  to  Saigon. 

NO    SOUND    OF    GUNFIRE 

We  passed  through  towns,  villages  and 
hamlets  and  through  miles  of  lush,  green 
paddy  fields  without  hearing  a  shot.  Men  and 
women  are  working  the  fields  without  vis- 
ible concern  for  their  safety,  and  In  the  towns 
the  restaurants  were  busy  until  the  curfew 
forced   them  to  close. 

A  handful  of  mining  incidents  were  re- 
ported c'urlng  the  week  on  some  of  the  roads 
we  used,  but  we  encountered  none  of  them 

The  areas  toured  seemed  prosperous  as 
well  as  secure. 

Television  antennas  poked  up  from  In- 
numerable thatched  roofs,  and  In  the  towns 
gleaming  new  Japanese  motorcycles  crowded 
the  sidewalks. 

As  another  example  of  the  improved  secu- 
rity, Jim  Clare,  a  reporter  for  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  Army  newspaper,  recently  hitch- 
hiked the  length  of  Route  1— the  late  Bern- 
ard Fall's  'Street  Without  Joy" — from  the 
demilitarized  zone  to  Saigon.  He  made  the 
trip  In  13  days  without  Incident,  arriving 
here  last  week. 

In  January.  1967.  Mlchele  Ray.  a  French 
free-lance  Journalist  was  kidnapped  by  the 
Vletcong  when  she  attempted  the  same  trip. 
She  was  released  after  three  weeks  in  cap- 
tivity. No  one  else  had  tried  It  since. 

Ceroid  Hlckey.  the  anthropologist  who  first 
came  to  Vietnam  In  1962.  recently  compared 
the  present  security  to  the  conditions  that 
prevailed  In  the  summer  of  1964.  before  the 
vast  American  buildup  was  under  way 

STn,L   many   risky   AREAS 

■  We  used  to  drive  up  and  down  the  coast 
and  all  through  the  Delta  in  those  days,"  he 
said.  "Now  people  are  doing  It  again.  You 
can  drive  from  Danang  to  Dongha  now.  A 
year  or  18  months  ago  it  would  have  been 
suicide." 

None  of  this  Is  to  say  that  there  are  not 
areas  that  the  Vletcong  dominate  either 
whollv  or  In  part.  There  are  still  many  dis- 
tricts in  the  Delta  and  In  the  north  where 
an  American  driving  In  anything  less  sub- 
stantial than  a  tank  Is  risking  his  life. 

And  there  are  still  many  areas  that  the 
Vletcong  can  rely  on  for  sanctuary,  support 
and  supplies.  Even  In  many  of  the  regions 
where  the  Government  presence  has  recently 
been  established,  the  Vletcong  still  conduct 
their  business  at  night  and  collect  taxes  on  a 
regular  basis. 

But  the  pendulum  has  swung  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Government  during  the  last  year, 
and  the  shift  is  refiected  In  the  much- 
maligned  computerlezd  analyses  prepared 
each  month  by  the  experts  on  pacification 
In  the  past  their  findings  have  been  sharply 
challenged,  by  members  of  Congress  among 
others. 

According  to  official  American  figures,  89 
per  cent  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
were  living  under  "relatively  secure"  control 
of  the  Saigon  Government  as  of  Aug.  31 — 
15.3  million  of  a  population  of  17.3  million 
In  the  rural  areas  the  figures  are  lower  but 
still  high;  84  per  cent  of  those  outride  the 
cities  enjoy  "relative  security." 


A  definition  by  thieu 
In  some  cases  that  security  Is  very  rela- 
tive— particularly  at  night,  when  the  Vlet- 
cong are  most  active.  In  a  recent  speech 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  came  up  with 
a  definition  of  a  relatively  secure  area  that 
most  people  sgree  with.  It  means,  he  said. 
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October  21,  1969 


The  pacification  program  is  a  massive  as- 
sistance and  advisory  effort  that  employs 
14,500  people,  including  7,300  Americans.  Its 
goal  Is  to  extend  the  Government's  presence 
in  the  countryside  and  rejuvenate  economic 
and  political  life  In  the  rural  areas  that  have 
been  disrupted  by  the  Vietcong.  But  its  pri- 
mary task  is  security,  and  that  la  how  Its 
success  Lb  measured. 

Officials  of  the  pacification  program  have 
been  expecting  some  enemy  response  since 
early  this  year,  and  they  acknowledge  that 
they  have  been  mystified  by  the  lack  of  it. 

Now,  as  the  result  of  the  capture  of  a 
command-level  enemy  document,  they  expect 
it  shortly.  The  dociunent,  which  American 
analysts  believe  to  be  authentic,  calls  for  a 
concerted  military  and  political  campaign  to 
reverse  the  gains  achieved. 

In  its  ominous  way  the  document  is  a 
compliment  to  the  program — the  first  clear 
indication  that  the  enemy  Is  sufficiently  con- 
cerned to  attempt  to  coxinteract  It. 
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of  the  Senate  that  the  United  States  must 
maintain  its  one  fundamental  goal  in  Viet- 
nam of  peace,  with  self-determination  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

The  five  principles  set  forth  in  the  resolu- 
tion are,  in  our  opinion  most  sensible, 
reasonable  and  practical  and  should  appeal 
to  all  Americans  who  have  a  genuine  con- 
cern for  the  secxulty  and  welfare  of  our 
Country. 

The  DAV  supports  S.  Res.  271,  In  princi- 
ple; and,  like  you,  we  urge  the  North  Viet- 
namese representatives  to  come  forward  with 
a  positive  and  meaningful  response. 
Sincerely, 

Raymond  P.  Neal, 
National   Commander. 


DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 
SUPPORT  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
271 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
13,  I  introduced,  with  35  other  Senators, 
Senate  Resolution  271,  calling  on  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  to  take  certain  steps 
toward  bringing  an  end  to  the  Vietnam 
war.  I  have  received  considerable  re- 
sponse supporting  the  resolution,  a  re- 
sponse which  is  most  encouraging,  from  a 
group  whose  devotion  to  this  coun- 
try and  its  ideals  Is  unchallenged 
and  unwavering. 

Today  I  received  a  letter  from  Ray- 
mond P.  Neal,  national  commander.  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  endorsing  Sen- 
ate Resolution  271  and  supporting  it  in 
principle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Disabled  American  Veterans, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  20. 1969. 
Hon.   Robert   Dole, 
New  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  sending  us  the  copies  of  S.  Res.  271  and 
remarks  which  you  made  upon  introducing 
the  resolution  in  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  calls  upon  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  and  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  to  take  the  following  steps: 

( 1 )  acknowledge  that  a  Just  and  mutually 
agreed  settlement  is  the  best  hope  for  last- 
ing peace; 

(2)  show  at  the  Paris  peace  talks  the 
same  flexibility  and  desire  for  compromise 
which  the  Allies  have  clearly  demonstrated 
over  the  past  year; 

(3)  agree  to  direct  negotiations  between 
representatives  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  and  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  as  proposed  by  the  latter; 

(4)  withdraw  their  insistence  on  Allied 
surrender  through  their  demand  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  before  genuinely  free  elec- 
tions could  be  held;  and 

(5)  provide  information  on  the  status  of 
United  States  prisoners  of  war  held  in  North 
Vietnam  and  by  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  and  give  evidence  that  these  prisoners 
are  being  treated  humanely  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion; 

The  resolution  resolves  that  it  Is  the  sense 


THE   PESTICIDE  PERIL— LXVIII 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  report 
on  the  relationship  between  DDT  and 
hazards  to  human  health  was  recently 
issued  by  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund,  Inc.,  an  organization  of  scientists 
and  attorneys  with  headquarters  in 
Stony  Brook,  N.Y. 

Evidence  has  definitely  confirmed  that 
DDT  is  causing  the  extinction  of  some 
species  of  fish  and  wildlife.  Yet  the  effects 
of  these  same  pesticides  on  human  health 
have  never  been  clearly  understood,  al- 
though evidence  suggests  links  to  liver 
and  stomach  ailments  and  to  cancer. 
Now,  recent  studies  on  mice  conducted 
by  scientists  supported  by  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  confirm  that  DDT  is  a 
tumo»- causing  agent. 

This  is  another  aspect  of  the  pesticide 
controversy  about  which  we  should  be 
seriously  concerned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  En- 
vironmental Defense  Fund  press  release 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Studies  Show  DDT  To  Be  Carcinogenic — 
Petition  to  FDA  Requests  Zero  Toler- 
ance in  Foods 

Recent  studies  by  a  team  of  scientists  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Cancer  Institute  have 
confirmed  earlier  evidence  that  the  insecti- 
cide DDT  is  a  carcinogenic  or  cancer-causing 
agent.  The  experiments  were  done  with  mice, 
but  earlier  work  with  rats  and  trout  gave 
similar  results.  Another  study  showed  that 
people  dying  of  cancer  contained  higher  than 
average  amounts  of  DDT  in  their  fat,  a  find- 
ing that  could  be  interpreted  as  being  con- 
sistent with  the  animal  experiments. 

This  information  formed  the  basis  of  a 
petition  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion (FDA)  filed  today  by  California  Rural 
Legal  Assistance  on  behalf  of  five  pregnant 
or  nursing  women  and  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund,  Inc.  (EDF),  an  organization 
of  scientists  and  attorneys  based  in  Stony 
Brook,  New  York.  The  petition  requests  FDA 
to  lower  the  tolerance  limits  on  DDT  residues 
in  human  foods  to  zero,  based  on  a  law 
stating  that  carcinogenic  materials  cannot 
be  tolerated  in  human  food.  Trac°s  of  DDT 
are  widespread  in  foods,  and  all  humans 
carry  some  DDT  in  their  tissues. 

As  early  as  1947  a  study  by  FDA  Itself 
showed  that  when  DDT  was  fed  to  rats  there 
was  an  increased  Incidence  of  liver  tumors 
(Pltzhugh  &  Nelson,  J.  Pharmacol.  Exp. 
Therap.  89,  18-30  (1947)1.  SlmUar  results 
were  obtained  recently  using  rainbow  trout, 
where  DDT  in  the  food  of  the  fish  caused 
the  formation  of  hepatomas  (Haiver,  Bur. 
Sport  Fish.  Wlldl.  Res.  Rept.  70,  78-101 
(1967)]. 
Hungarian  scientists  examined  more  than 
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1  000  mice  from  five  generations  after  adding 
3  parts  per  million  (ppm)  of  DDT  to  their 
diets.  Leukemia  appeared  In  12.4%  of  the 
DDT  mice,  but  only  2.6%  of  the  non- 
DDT  mice;  28.7%  of  the  mice  getting 
DDT  developed  tumors,  while  only  3.8%  of 
the  mice  on  clean  food  had  tumors.  Most  of 
the  malignancies  In  the  DDT  group  were 
in  the  later  generations  |Tarjan  &  Kemeny, 
Ed.  Cosmet.  Toxicol.  7,  215-22    (1969)  j. 

In  a  recent,  leflnltlve,  and  large  scale 
study  supported  by  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, DDT  added  to  the  diet  of  mice 
quadrupled  the  frequency  cf  tumors  of  the 
liver,  lunge,  and  lymphoid  organs.  The  dosage 
level  was  many  times  higher  than  that  nor- 
mally found  In  human  foods,  a  standard  pro- 
cedure used  to  Ir  crease  the  sensitivity  of  the 
experiment  in  testing  for  carcinogenic 
activity.  DDT  was  clearly  carcinogenic  to 
the  mice  because  it  caused  cancers  of  the 
same  kind  and  at  approximately  the  same 
frequency  as  did  known  cancer-causing 
agents  [Innes  et  al.,  J.  Natl.  Cancer  Inst.  42. 
1101-14  (1969);  Congressional  Record,  S. 
4412,  1  May  1969]. 

In  studies  done  at  the  University  of  Miami 
School  of  Medicine,  human  victims  of  ter- 
minal cancer  were  found  to  contain  more 
than  twice  as  much  DDT  In  their  fat  as  did 
victims  of  accidental  death.  The  accident 
victims  carried  9.7  ppm,  which  Is  about 
average  for  Americans,  while  the  cancer 
victims  contained  20-25  ppm  In  their  fat 
IRadomskl,  Delchmann,  and  Cllzer.  Pd.  Cos- 
met.  Toxicol.  6  209-20  (1968).]  In  this  study 
there  was  no  way  to  tell  whether  the  In- 
creased retention  of  pesticides  caused  the 
disease,  whether  the  disease  caused  the  in- 
creased pesticide  retention,  or  whether  there 
was  no  relationship  between  the  two. 


ADDITIONAL  DEATHS  OF  CALIFOR- 
NIANS   IN   VIETNAM   WAR 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  since 

Thursday,  October  9,  1969,  the  PenUgon 

has  notified  14  more  California  families 

of  the  death  of  a  loved  one  in  Vietnam. 

Those  killed  were: 

Maj.  Moses  L.  Alves,  husband  of  Mrs. 
T.  Mary  Alves,  of  Highland. 

Pfc.  John  T.  Baker,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Claude  D.  Baker,  of  Bakersfield. 

Pfc.  Domingo  Y.  Garcia,  son  of  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Jesus  A.  Garcia  of  Five  Points. 

S/4  James  H.  Graham,  son  of  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Clarence  B.  Graham,  of  Garden 

Grove. 

Lance  Cpl.  Michael  L.  Holtz,  husband 
of  Mrs.  Sandra  L.  Holtz,  of  Redding. 

Sgt.  William  O.  Jackson,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Gwendelyn  Jackson,  of  Compton. 
Pfc.  Gary  L.  McCloud,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Louis  L.  McCloud,  of  Sacramento. 
S.  Sgt.  David  L.  McCombs,  husband 
of  Mrs.  Diane  L.  McCombs,  of  Chula 
Vista.  ,    , 

Pfc.  Elvis  E.  Mullen,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Debra  S.  Mullen,  of  Elk  Grove. 

Lt.  James  L.  Rhodes,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Linda  L.  Rhodes,  of  Fallbrook. 

Sgt.  Harry  C.  Shepard.  Jr.,  husband 
of  Mrs.  Jeanette  Shepard,  of  Cannino. 
Pfc.  Gary  D.  Taylor,  son  of  Mr.  Clark 
F   Taylor,  of  Menlo  Park. 

Pvt.  John  E.  Duarte,  Jr.,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Inez  N.  Duarte,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Sgt.  Tommy  R.  Thomas,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roy  G.  Thomas,  of  South  San 
Gabriel.  ^  , 

They  bring  to  3,840  the  total  number 
of  Califomlans  killed  In  the  Vietnam 
war. 


SENATOR  YARBOROUGH  URGES 
INCREASED  EDUCATIONAL  AID 
FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough),  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  on 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve,  has  writ- 
ten an  excellent  article  for  the  September 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Learning  DisabU- 
ities.  In  the  article,  entitled  "The  Learn- 
ing Disabilities  Act  of  1969,  a  Commen- 
tary," Senator  Yarborough  discusses  the 
tremendous  unmet  needs  that  exist,  and 
our  efforts  to  provide  handicapped  chil- 
dren with  the  education  which  they 
need  and  deserve. 

In  the  following  passage  from  the  ar- 
ticle. Senator  Yarborough  illustrates  the 
huge  gap  that  exists  between  the  plans 
Congress  has  made  to  assist  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped,  and  the  un- 
willingness of  Congress  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  for  this  effort.  In  addi- 
tion,   he   relates    this    tremendous   gap 
between  our  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations for  this  vitally  needed  program 
to  the  need  for  our  Nation  to  reorder  its 
priorities.  Senator  Yarborough  writes: 
It  can  be  said  that  we  have  taken  the  first 
step  toward  providing  aU  children  with  the 
education  they  need  and  deserve,  but  there 
are  many  steps  ahead.  We  can  be  Justifiably 
proud   of   the   increasing   national   commit- 
ment to  education  for  the  handicapped,  and 
at  the  same  time  somewhat  awed  by  what  is 
before  us.  We  should  be  humlUated  by  how 
little  has  been  appropriated  to  do  what  the 
Congress  has  already  authorized  to  be  done. 
For  the  current  year,  only  $29  million  was 
appropriated  for  Title  VI  grants,  when  the 
authorization  was  $200  million.  With  over  5 
mUUon  handicapped  children,  not  counting 
chUdren  with  specific   learning   dlsablUtles, 
the  basic  support  program  is  providing  only 
$5-$6  per  child. 

This  is  a  time  when  funds  are  scarce,  but 
we  will  spend  our  dollars  on  what  our  society 
demands.  There  will  be  money  enough  for 
whatever  we  feel  is  truly  Important.  We  must 
decide,  individually  and  as  a  nation.  Just 
what  It  is  that  we  believe  to  be  important. 


Senator  Yarborough  has  dravn  upon 
his  experiences  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  for  almost  12 
years  In  introducing  S.  1190,  entitled  the 
"Children  With  Learning  Disabilities  Act 
of  1969."  The  bill  would  provide  the  au- 
thority and  the  commitment  wliich  I  be- 
lieve Is  necessary  to  stimulate  our  Gov- 
ernment into  the  kind  of  support  which 
is  needed  in  the  Held  of  education  for 
the  handicapped,  and  I  am  proud  to  sup- 
port it  and  work  for  its  passage. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Learning  Disabilities  Act   of   1969,  a 

Commentary 
(By    Ralph    W.    Yarborough.    U.S.    Senator 
from  Texas,  chairman.  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare) 
Educational  programs  for  6  million  handi- 
capped children  are  needed.  Only  2  million 
presently   receive   educational  services.   The 
lag  between  large  Congressional  authoriza- 
tions and  minimal  appropriations  limit  fund- 
ing to  t5-$6  per  handicapped  child.  Children 
with  specific  learning  disabilities  totaling  be- 
tween 500.000  and  1V4   million  are  in  espe- 


cially bad  plight  with  only  18%  receiving 
assistance.  The  Federal  government  can  and 
should  play  an  influential  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  effective  education  for  children 
with  specific  learning  disabilities. 

In  the  years  that  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  in  the  United  States  Senate,  11 'i  years 
of  that  time  on  the  Senate  Education  Sub- 
committee, I  have  had  a  chance  to  help  de- 
velop and  pass  many  major  education  bills 
which  have  enhanced  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities  for   countless   numbers   of   the   na- 
tion's citizens,  tiny  children  Just  getting  their 
start,  primary  youngsters,  youth,  and  adults. 
Much  of  the  effort  has  been  directed  to  chU- 
dren in  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
for    strengthening    the    capability    of    the 
schools  of  our  land  to  provide  quality  educa- 
tion for  all  children.  Emphasis  has  been  on 
better  trained  teachers,  use  of  updated  in- 
structional materials  and  appropriate  educa- 
tional  technology,   relevance   in  curriculum 
practices,  and  the  provision  of  special  coun- 
seling,   health    and   other   services    to   meet 
individual    needs    so    that    youngsters    may 
learn.  Institutions  of  higher  education  have 
been   assisted,   not   only   In  providing   more 
opportunity  for  college  students  through  fi- 
nancial assistance,  strengthening  of  the  grad- 
uate   and     undergraduate    academics,     but 
through  the  expansion  and  strengthening  of 
those    departments    which    concentrate    on 
training  of  educational  personnel. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  means  to  im- 
prove the  educational  systems.  Congress  has, 
as  we  so  well  know,  given  special  attention 
to  those  unfortunate  children  whose  special 
needs  the  education  system  must  satisfy  if 
they  are  to  develop  to  their  potential  and 
participate  as  first  class  citizens  in  our  so- 
ciety. I  am  referring  to  our  children  who 
suffer  from  extreme  economic  or  environ- 
mental deprivation,  or  from  physical  or  men- 
tal handicaps.  Not  only  have  we  set  a  goal  for 
excellence  in  education,  but  we  have  made 
a  basic  commitment  in  our  nation  to  provide 
educational  opportunity  to  every  child. 

However,  there  are  areas  where  we  are 
obviously  faUing  short  of  our  goals.  We  are 
only  beginning  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped  and  our  gaps  must  be  recog- 
nized and  remedied  if  we  are  to  move  ahead. 
Called  to  my  attention  are  recent  figures 
from  the  state  education  agencies  which  pomt 
out  that  only  2.1  million  of  approximately  6 
million  handicapped  cliildren  are  receiving 
the  educational  services  they  need.  Among 
these  whose  needs  are  not  presently  being 
met  are  those  who  have  been  found  to  have 
specific  learning  disabilities. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Handicapped  Children  has  advised  the  Con- 
gress on  the  plight  of  these  children  and 
gave  a  conservative  estimate  Indicating  that 
between  500,000  and  l',i  million,  or  1  to  3 
percent  of  the  school  age  children  are  in- 
cluded in  this  category.  Available  data  from 
federal  reports  indicate  that  less  than  18 
percent  of  children  who  may  have  been 
classified  in  this  group  are  receiving  services. 
This  estimate  is  based  on  the  annual  reports 
received  from  the  50  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  required  by  Title  VI-A  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  a 
program  which  assists  handicapped  children 
m  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  these  children,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
has  estimated  that  over  22.000  teachers  and 
specialists  need  to  be  trained  immediately, 
and  put  into  the  field.  Although  there  has 
been  much  progress  in  the  education  of 
handicapped  children  in  recent  years,  at  the 
state  and  local  levels  as  well  as  federally,  the 
gains  we  have  made  merely  emphasize  the 
needs  which  still  exist. 

The  child  with  a  learning  disability  fre- 
quently has  an  invisible  handicap:  however. 
It  can  be  recognized.  Authorities  in  the  field 
teU    me   that    the    symptoms   are  revealed 
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of  leaders  and  advanced  graduate  students 
subsequently  results  in  the  training  of  re- 
searchers, the  setting  up  of  supplemental 
services  and  research  centers  to  improve  diag- 
nostic and  remedial  techniques,  and  the 
training  of  teachers.  In  addition.  In-service 
programs  could  be  facilitated  for  teachers 
who  already  work  with  children,  thereby  pro- 
viding Immediate  and  direct  service  to  school 
districts  as  well  as  face-to-face  contact  with 
learning  disabled  children  across  the  country. 
For  years,  children  whom  we  now  recog- 
nize as  having  specific  learning  disabilities 
have  slipped  through  the  cracks  of  educa- 
tional diagnosis.  They  have  been  called  by  a 
multitude  of  names,  or  lumped  Into  larger 
heterogeneous  groups.  Despite  old  defini- 
tional difficulties,  however,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  problems  of  these  children  are 
finally  beginning  to  be  explored  and  under- 
stood. We  have  stopped  giving  definitions, 
and  are  now  defining  programs.  What  is 
needed  now  Is  a  comprehensive  program  on 
the  national  level  to  serve  these  children, 
and  to  prevent  future  Instances  of  misdiag- 
nosis as  has  happened  all  too  many  times  In 
the  past. 

In  view  of  these  needs,  the  members  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  suggested  in 
their  recommendations  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  that  the  problems  of  children 
with  specific  learning  disabilities  are  so  Im- 
portant as  to  justify  special  attention  and 
special  consideration  by  the  Congress.  While 
it  has  been  possible  for  children  with  specific 
learning  disabilities  to  participate  to  some 
extent  in  the  federal  programs  designed  in 
the  last  few  years  to  increase  educational 
opportunity  for  handicapped  children,  these 
efforts  are  not  comprehensive  enough  to  pro- 
vide a  full-scale  attack  on  the  problem. 

Personally,  the  kind  of  programs  to  help 
these  youngsters  which  I  support  are  those 
which  win  place  the  emphasis  where  it  be- 
longs: on  an  analysis  of  the  learning  task, 
on  the  development  of  special  teaching  tech- 
niques and  materials,  on  meaningful  use  of 
these  materials  to  find  the  learning  abilities 
of  the  child,  and  to  determine  barriers  to 
learning  which  must  be  clrctimvented.  Com- 
ing to  terms  with  these  children  in  designing 
educational  programs  is  going  to  help  us  to 
learn  more  about  education  for  every  child. 
It  is  going  to  help  us  to  realize  that  children 
have  Individual  learning  styles  and  char- 
acteristics, and  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
do  more  than  pay  lip  service  to  these  In- 
dividual differences.  Educators  should  be 
able  and  will  be  able  to  design  special.  In- 
dividualized, approaches  to  the  learning 
tasks  which  face  children. 

In  examining  our  recent  efforts,  we  find 
that  in  1966.  Congress  passed  legislation 
creating  Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  This  established  a 
program  of  grants  to  the  states,  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren, and  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped.  Title  VI.  also  called  the  Edu- 
cation for  the  Handicapped  Act.  was  more 
than  a  collection  of  several  new  programs  .  .  . 
it  was  a  symbol  of  a  national  concern  for 
handicapped  children.  It  was  a  statement  of 
policy.  In  effect,  the  Congress  said  .  .  .  "We 
recognize  that  the  handicapped  child  and 
his  parents  have  not  been  getting  the  full 
benefit  of  our  educational  system,  and  we 
feel  that  it  is  a  national  priority  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  We  must  aid  the  local  schools 
and  the  states  in  meeting  this  challenge." 

It  can  be  said  that  we  have  taken  the  first 
step  toward  providing  all  children  with  the 
education  they  need  and  deserve,  but  there 
are  many  steps  ahead.  We  can  be  justifiably 
proud  of  the  increasing  national  commitment 
to  education  for  the  handicapped,  and  at  the 
same  time  somewhat  awed  by  what  is  before 
us.  We  should  be  humiliated  by  how  little 
has  been  appropriated  to  do  what  the  Con- 
gress has  already  authorized  to  be  done.  For 
the  current  year,  only  $29  million  was  appro- 
priated for  Title  VI  grants,   when  the  au- 


thorization was  $200  million.  With  over  5 
million  handicapped  children,  not  counting 
children  with  specific  learning  disabilities, 
the  basic  support  program  Is  providing  only 
$5-$6  per  child. 

This  is  a  time  when  funds  are  scarce,  but 
we  will  spend  our  dollars  on  what  our  society 
demands.  There  will  be  money  enough  for 
whatever  we  feel  Is  truly  Important.  We  must 
decide.  Individually  and  as  a  nation,  just 
what  it  Is  that  we  believe  to  be  important. 

People  often  ask  how  politicians  think  and 
what  it  is  that  we  value  in  life.  The  true 
measxire  of  our  lives  is  what  we  have  done 
in  office  to  improve  the  lot  of  our  fellow  man. 
to  improve  the  quality  of  oior  civilization.  To 
me.  steps  such  as  we  have  taken  in  the  past 
and  will  continue  to  take  In  the  future  to 
aid  the  handicapped  are  an  important  reason 
for  our  arduous  exertions  to  assume  and 
retain  the  offices  we  hold.  Without  progress 
In  these  and  other  areas  of  greatest  need,  gov- 
ernmental service  would  be  a  bleak  and 
gloomv  life.  Only  by  aiding  others  can  our 
work  earn  the  title  of  "service." 


CONTRACTS  OP  AGENCY  FOR  IN- 
TERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
WITH  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OP  IN- 
SURED SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSO- 
CIATIONS 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, under  our  AID  program  a  series 
of  contracts  involving  expenditures  of 
$355,000  has  been  negotiated  with  the 
National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations wherein  this  organization  is 
supposed  to  furnish  the  services  of  con- 
struction inspectors  and  technical  super- 
vision for  the  inspection  of  housing  and 
all  other  work  requiring  certification  un- 
der the  housing  guarantee  program  in 
Latin  America. 

The  National  League  of  Insured  Sav- 
ings Associations,  with  Washington  of- 
fices or  Washington  representatives,  is  a 
lobbyist  for  the  U.S.  savings  and  loan 
group. 

Under  our  democratic  system  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  American  industi-y 
joining  together  and  employing  Wash- 
ington representatives  or  lobbyists  to 
keep  them  informed  of  legislation  affect- 
ing their  industry,  but  it  is  strange  to 
find  the  Federal  Government  entering 
into  contracts  with  these  same  Wash- 
ington representatives  or  lobbyists  and 
paying  them  to  act  as  advisers  to  the 
Government  on  programs  under  which 
they  as  an  industry  could  be  affected. 

As  an  example  as  to  how  this  can  raise 
questions  of  a  potential  conflict  of  in- 
terest. I  call  attention  to  a  situation 
wherein  one  of  the  individuals  assigned 
to  carry  out  the  duties  under  this  con- 
tract was  an  officer  and  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  association  and 
also  the  president  of  a  Federal  savings 
and  loan  association  operating  in  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md.  The  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  which  was  involved  in  fi- 
nancing the  Latin  American  operations, 
arranged  a  loan  for  a  savings  and  loan 
association  in  Peru,  and  one  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  U.S.  Government 
loan  to  this  Peruvian  savings  and  loan 
association  called  for  the  dollar  deposits 
in  a  U.S.  institution.  These  dollar  de- 
posits by  the  Peruvian  Savings  and  Loan 
Association,  which  received  the  loans 
from  IDB  and  which  were  required  to  be 
deposited  in  American  banks,  were  placed 
in  the  Hyatlsville  bank  of  which  this  offi- 
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dal  waa  the  president.  In  fact,  as  re- 
centiy  as  July  31,  1989.  a  call  to  thi« 
Hyattsville  savings  and  loan  association 
confirmed  that  he  was  stUl  carried  as  an 
officer  and  active  member  of  that  bank. 
This  potential  conflict  of  interest  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  AID,  and  pre- 
sumably after  what  they  described  as  a 
thorough  review  of  the  circumstances 
they  concluded  there  was  no  conflict  of 
interest  and  that  the  above  circum- 
stances were  merely  coincidental. 

One  of  these  task  orders  for  services- 
contract  No.  4 — the  largest,  was  entered 
into  on  March  29,  1968,  with  a  cost  Um- 
itatlon  of  $95,000.  Less  than  7  months 
later  this  task  order  cost  limitation  was 
increased  to  $355,000.  As  of  April  30, 
1969,  $193,321  had  been  paid. 

Subsequent  amendments  to  their  con- 
tract expanded  the  services  of  the  con- 
tractor to  provide  program  development 
services  for  international  savings  and 
loan  conferences,  seminars,  exhibits, 
training  programs,  and  related  meetings 
designed  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
Latin  America  housing  investment  guar- 
anty program.  Many  of  the  stipulated 
services  outlined  under  contract  No.  4 
appeared  to  be  duplications  of  the  first 
contract. 

This  contract  with  the  National 
League  of  Insured  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
sociations provides  that  they  can  set  up 
Washington  offices  and  charge  AID  for 
executive  and  clerical  salaries,  office 
supplies,  travel  expenses,  telephone  and 
telegraph,  publication  subscriptions,  and 
so  forth,  to  which  they  can  add  20 
percent  before  they  begin  charging  for 
task  orders  and  contracts  they  are  sup- 
posed to  carry  out  in  Latin  America.  In 
the  period  January  16.  1967,  through 
April  1969,  $200,391  was  paid  to  the  Na- 
tional League  for  administrative  costs, 
plus  $22,000.00  for  overhead,  making  a 
total  of  $222,391  as  administrative  costs 
to  support  task  orders  amounting  to  only 
$177,855. 

It  appears  that  the  National  League 
of  Insured  Savings  Associations  may  be 
using  this  contract  with  AID  to  defray 
a  portion  of  the  expenses  for  maintain- 
ing a  Washington  office  for  their  orga- 
nization whose  primary  duties  are  to 
keep  their  membership  advised  of  the 
legislative  processes  at  the  national  level 
and  on  occasions  to  testify  before  Con- 
gressional committees  expressing  the 
views  of  the  organization  which  they  as 
lobbyists  represent. 

I  recommend  that  this  contract  not 
be  renewed. 


NURSING  HOMES  FOR  THE  AGED 
AND  INFIRM 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  for 
thousands  of  our  Nation's  elderly  the 
problem  of  finding  a  good  nursing  home 
involves  a  painful  and  anguishing  search. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  society 
that  many  of  its  nursing  homes  are  cold, 
callous,  and  cash  oriented  and  only  a 
very  few  are  warm,  helpful,  and  caring. 

The  articles  published  in  Parade  maga- 
zine and  the  Trumbull  Times  describe 
the  kind  of  love.  care,  and  service  that 
can  be  built  into  these  homes. 

St.  Joseph's  Manor,  in  Trumbull, 
Conn.,  run  by  the  Carmelite  Sisters  for 


the  Aged  and  Infirm,  has  often  been  the 
subject  of  study  and  praise.  I  have  vis- 
ited this  home,  and  I  know  Its  adminis- 
trator. Mother  Bemadette.  St.  Joseph's 
and  Mother  Bemadette  well  deserve  the 
kind  remarks  made  by  these  authors,  for 
St.  Joseph's  fully  provides  the  warmth, 
love,  and  care  that  should  be  found  in  all 
our  homes  for  the  elderly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Parade  magazine) 

NUBSINO  Homes  for  People.  Not  Pnorrr 

(By  Sid  Roes  and  Herbert  Kupferberg) 

Are  there  any  good  nursing  homes  in  the 

US?  Ifs  a  question  that  is  being  asked  more 

and  more   frequently   by   thousands   of   old 

people  molderlng  in  institutions  which  often 

provide  inadequate,  indifferent  care,  and  by 

sons  and  daughters  who  pay  large  sums  to 

keep  them  there. 

The  answer  to  the  question  is:  Yes,  but 
far  from  enough."  Many  nursing  homes  fully 
deserve  their  notoriety  as  "elephants'  grave- 
yards" where  old  people  come  to  die  in  hope- 
lessness and  despair.  But  there  exists  a  hand- 
ful of  excellent  establishments  which  dis- 
prove the  theory  that  nursing  homes  have 
to  be  cold,  callous  and  cash-oriented.  These 
good  nursing  homes  constitute  maybe  5  per- 
cent of  the  25.000  which  exist  today.  But 
there's  no  reason  why  they  couldn't  total 
95  percent,  provided  they  regarded  their  resi- 
dents basically  as  people  to  care  for  rather 
than  "bodies"  to  make  money  from. 

"We  want  our  elderly  residents  to  live  out 
their  lives  as  Independently  and  happily  as 
possible."  That's  the  policy  enunciated  by 
Mother  Bemadette.  the  administrator  of  St. 
Joseph's  Manor  in  Trumbull.  Conn.,  and  ifs 
the  philosophy  that  motivates  the  better 
nursing  homes  throughout  the  land,  most  of 
which  are  affiliated  with  religious  or  philan- 
thropic groups. 

St  Joseph's,  where  265  men  and  women  are 
living  out  their  years  in  comfort  and  con- 
tentment, is  one  of  a  number  of  old-age 
establlBhments  run  by  the  Carmelite  Sisters 
for  the  Aged  and  Infirm.  The  Roman  Catholic 
order  regards  old  people  as  objects  of  love, 
not  charity,  and  considers  it  just  as  im- 
portant to  have  a  flrst-rate  pastry  chef  to 
serve  them  as  a  gleaming,  up-to-date  clinical 
laboratory.  Although  many  of  the  residents 
at  St  Joseph's  are  111,  they're  never  called 
"patients."  They  live  In  cheerful  rooms  with 
private  baths,  they  have  a  broad  range  of 
social  activities  available,  but  they're  not 
pushed  into  doing  anything.  They  don't  even 
have  to  eat  in  the  pleasant  dining  room— if 
they  prefer,  they  can  take  meals  in  their 
rooms  or  get  a  snack  in  the  "Wedgewood 
Room."  a  comfortable  lounge  that  has  a  cock- 
tall  bar  tucked  away  in  the  corner. 

NO    PRESSXTRE 

The  average  age  of  the  dweUers  In  St. 
Joseph's  is  82.  ana  some  of  them  have  spent 
time  in  other  institutions  before  coming 
there.  "I've  never  seen  another  place  like  it," 
says  one  84-year-old  woman.  "There's  no 
pressure,  everything  is  right  where  I  want 
It.  and  the  sisters  are  marvelous."  Smiles  St. 
Joseph's  administrator,  Mother  Bemadette: 
"Our  phUosophy  rests  on  respect  for  the 
human  being— respect  for  his  soul  and  spirit 
as  well  as  his  body." 

The  one  problem  with  a  place  like  St. 
Joseph's  Is  the  difficulty  of  getting  In.  Most 
of  Its  residents  come  from  Fairfield  Coimty, 
Conn.,  and  the  majority  are  Catholics, 
though  other  reUglons  are  represented. 
There's  a  long  waiting  list.  Unlike  some  in- 
stitutions, St.  Joseph's  and  similar  homes 
demand  no  life  conUacts.  assignments  of 
assets    or    other    money-grabbing    arrange- 


ments. The  base  rate  paid  by  its  occupant* 
is  $463  a  month.  It  operate*  at  a  loss,  of 
course,  which  is  made  up  by  donaUons  from 
the  Bridgeport  Diocese  and  by  the  devoted 
services  of  the  Carmelite  Sister*. 

Deficit* — and  service* — also  are  the  storle* 
of  such  excellent  institution*  a*  the  Isabella 
Oeriatrlc  Center  of  New  York  City,  affiliated 
with  the  Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare 
Agencies,  and  Golden  Acre*  of  Dalla*.  Tex., 
which  has  the  support  of  the  Dalla*  Jewish 
Welfare  Federation. 

The  administrator*  of  these  institution* 
call  them  places  "to  live,  not  to  die."  The 
elderly  residents  themselves  describe  them 
even  more  eloquently. 


rr     HAS     EVEBTTHINO 

Says  Miss  Bessie  Bishop,  an  85-year-old 
retired  New  York  City  schoolteacher  who 
pays  $321.50  a  month  for  one  of  the  231 
cheerful  apartments  in  Isabella  House,  a 
beautiful  new  17-story  edifice  in  upper 
Manhattan:  "I  get  everything  here.  A  beauti- 
ful apartment,  good  meals,  and  a  wonder- 
ful feeling  of  security.  I  don't  have  to  worry 
about  getUng  sick  at  night.  I  just  press  the 
buzzer.  I  stay  cheerful  and  enjoy  myself.  I 
go  out  every  day.  visit  friends,  go  to  the 
theater.  I  wouldn't  be  anywhere  else." 

Adds  a  91 -year-old  woman  who  lives  down 
the  hall:  "I  love  it  here.  They  don't  let  you 
rot  away.  They  make  you  feel  that  you  not 
only  have  a  brain  but  that  you  should  use 
it  as  long  as  you're  alive.  They  help  give  you 
the  grit  to  keep  on  living.  That's  why  I  won't 
ever  give  up." 

Director  Herbert  Shore  of  Dallas'  Golden 
Acres  agrees  that  a  good  home  should  have 
as  its  prime  objective  to  preserve  social  and 
intellectual  skills,  as  well  as  bodily  well- 
being.  "We  want  to  treat  the  total  person," 
he  says,  "not  just  a  broken  hip  or  cardiac 
condition." 

Golden  Acres,  which  gives  its  164  residents 
keys  to  their  rooms  and  to  the  front  door, 
and  lets  them  come  and  go  as  they  please, 
will  run  risks  to  help  foster  a  spirit  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  once  sent  a  busload  of  its  elder- 
ly residents  250  miles  to  the  HemlsPair  in 
San  Antonio.  "We  decided  we'd  take  the  risk 
of  someone  dying  on  the  trip."  explains 
Shore.  "At  that  age.  they  could  die  suddenly 
in  bed.  On  an  enjoyable  outing,  at  least  it  s 
with  their  boots  on." 

Shore  also  has  an  unexpected  word  of 
understanding  for  famlUes  who  want  to  send 
aged  parents  or  grandparents  to  a  nursing 
home  Most  families,  he  says,  haven't  got  the 
know-how.  to  say  nothing  of  the  money,  to 
care  for  the  aged.  "Children."  he  contends, 
"shouldn't  give  up  their  lives  just  for  an 
old  parent,  especially  when  this  care  can 
almost  never  be  as  well  as  it  should  be." 

A  76-year-old  man  living  at  Golden  Acres 
agrees  with  him:  "I  have  seven  daughters 
and  I  could  live  with  almost  any  one  of 
them  But  they  have  their  own  lives  to  lead, 
and  so  do  I.  With  them.  I'd  feel  left  out  and 
In  the  way.  I'm  better  off  here." 

LONG     WATnNO     LISTS 

At  Golden  Acres  and  at  Isabella,  as  at  St. 
Joseph's,  there  are  hundreds  waiting  to  get 
In  For  though  homes  such  as  these  can  and 
do  operate  throughout  the  country,  there 
simply  aren't  enough  of  them.  Instead  the 
UjS  has  seen  a  tremendous  upstirge  In  re- 
cent years  of  private,  proprietary,  profit- 
making  nursing  homes— their  growth  abet- 
ted largely  by  Medicaid  and  Medicare  pay- 
ments from  the  government.  It's  estimated 
that  federal  expenditures  for  nursing  home 
patients  amount  to  $750  million  a  year.  Con- 
currently, new  nursing  home  Issues  have 
burgeoned  on  the  stock  market,  with  the 
magazine  Harvest  Years  reporting  that  such 
securities  "are  hotter  than  they've  been  for 
years." 

Officials  of  places  like  St.  Josephs.  Isa- 
beUa  and  Golden  Acres  acknowledge  that  the 
private   nursing  home*  have   a  function  to 
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perform — they 
would  perform 

Parade  visited 
nursing  homes 
one  of  a  chain 
pleasant,  modeiki 
112-bed  capacity 
private  room 
three.   Anythln 
extra. 

Unlike   St 
Acres,  HtUhavei 
erattng  at  all 
modating  those 
It's  strictly  for 
deal  of  medical 
can  soar.  The 
dom  more  than 
administrator, 
Istered  nurse: 
all  long-termers 
Also,  we  couldn 


^nly  wish  that  some  of  them 
better. 

one  of  the  better  private 

Hlllhaven  of  Orange,  Calif., 

of  such   Institutions.   It's  a 

one-story  building  with  a 

Pees  are  $35  a  day  for  a 

for  two  In  a  room,  $17  for 

above   basic   services   costs 


If 


Joseph's   Isabella   and   Golden 

Isn't  a  geriatric  center  op- 

l^vels  of  old  age  care,  accom- 

n  good  health  and  bad  alike. 

I  Ick  people,  and  since  a  great 

care  is  often  required,  bills 

alverage  length  of  stay  is  sel- 

BO  days.  Explains  HUlhaven's 

Florence  Kirkland.  a  reg- 

A  place  like  ours  can't  take 

We'd  become  a  warehouse. 

afford  it;  we'd  lose  money." 
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To   a   visitor, 
heart  or   the 
Joseph's  or  a 
ample.  Its 
meticulous,    a 
of  the  patients 
tent  aa  They  sui 
TV  m-tbeir 
lounges.  To 
have    guilt 
"away."  places 
compared    to 
homes. 

But  do  they 
In  a  country 
Is  over   18  mill 
new  advances 
pand  the  av 
Bible    authoriti 
while  the  privat^ 
tinue  to  play 
the  problems  of 
more   comprehehsive, 
munally  supper  ed 
up  Isabella's 
regulations   mu^t 
that  this  kind 
charity,  but  a 


a  Hlllhaven  hasn't  got   the 

wfermth  of  an   Isabella,   a  St. 

Golden  Acres.  But  Its  staff  is 

administrators  patient,  its  upkeep 

its   meals    excellent.    Most 

seem  to  be  reasonably  con- 

.  themselves  outdoors,  watch 

or  chat  with  visitors  In 

relatives  of  old  people  who  might 

about    sending    them 

like  Hlllhaven  are  a  paradise 

riany    nursing    and    old    age 
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[Prom 
Nursing  Hoj 


Loneliness 
when  one  faces 

"This  can 
his  financial 
says  Mother 
Joseph's  Manor 
today.  It  was 
of  the  32  old  ag( 
try  run  by  the 
and  Infirm. 

Mother 
live  in  a  fine 
apartment    but 
lives  can  be  emj) 
or   woman   who 
spouse's  death." 

Another  prob^e: 
modations.  "In 
ties.  I  have  foB 
housing   that-R 
Those   who   are 
may   want   an 
ment  where 
cocking  or 
some  form  of 
leal,  social  and 
fereU  in  one 
the  aged." 

At  St.  Joseph^ 
best  possible 
many    of    the 
ill.    they    are 
Roman  Catholic 
objects   of   love 
cheerful  rooms 
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provide  an  adeqtiate  answer 
over-65  population  now 
Ion,  and   is  rising  rapidly  as 
medicine  and  science  ex- 
span  of  life?  Many  respon- 
are    of    the    opinion    that 
establishments  should  con- 
important  role  in  meeting 
>ur  aging  population,  a  much 
systematic,   and   com- 
approach  is  needed.  Sums 
E.  Larson:    "Laws  and 
be   changed   to   recognize 
)f  care  is  not  a  function  of 
p  ubllc  responsibility." 


La  vrence 


tie 


(ly 

aff  ^cts 


Trumbull  Times] 

Es  Do  Not  Replace  the 
Family 
Clp  Ay  all  n) 
any  person,  but  more  so 
old  age. 
hadpen  to  anyone,  regardless  of 
slquatlon  or  health  condition," 
administrator  of  St. 
The  manor  Is  nine  years  old 
dedicated  Oct.  2,  1960,  as  one 
establishments  in  the  coun- 
darmelite  Sisters  for  the  Aged 


Beroadette, 


Berna&ette  continues:  "And  if  they 

liotel.  their  own  home  or  an 

lack    companionship,    their 

ty.  This  is  true  of  any  man 

is   left   alone   because   of   a 

m  is  suitable  living  accom- 
nost  of  their  lists  of  priori- 
id  that  they  want  adequate 
eets   their   particular  needs, 
perfectly   well   at   their   age 
I  ndependent   living   arrange- 
can  do  some  of  their  own 
housekeeping,  but  may  still  need 
like  meal  services,  med- 
5ome  specialized  services  of- 
of  a  good  residence  for 


they 


pi  ice 


the  aim  Is  to  provide  the 

for  the  residents.  Although 

residents   at  St.   Joseph's   are 

called    "patients."    The 

order  regards  old  people  as 

not   charity.   They   live  in 

'  ilth  private  bath.  They  have 


n  'ver 


a  broad  range  of  social  activities  available, 
but  they  are  not  pushed  Into  doing  any- 
thing. They  do  not  even  have  to  eat  in  the 
pleasant  dining  room.  If  they  want  to,  they 
can  take  meals  In  their  room.  "We  want  our 
elderly  residents  to  live  out  their  lives  aa 
Independently  and  happily  as  possible,"  says 
Mother  Bernadette.  She  had  Just  arrived 
from  a  two  weeks  trip  to  Dublin,  where  she 
attended  the  Eleventh  World  Congress  of 
the  International  Society  for  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Disabled. 

Mother  M.  Bernadette  de  Lourdes  was  born 
In  Dublin  and  entered  the  Carmelite  Sisters 
in  New  York  In  1932.  Educated  in  Ireland 
as  well  as  at  Pordh.xm,  New  York  and  Co- 
lumbia Universities  where  she  studied  social 
work,  public  administration  and  public 
health,  she  has  held  many  administrative 
posts  relating  to  the  Carmelite  Sisters' 
function. 

"My  Interests  In  the  physical,  social,  emo- 
tional and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  aging  was 
the  reason  for  my  entering  this  particular 
congregation,"  she  says. 

She  mentions  several  levels  of  care  In  talk- 
ing about  the  elderly.  "Each  older  person  Is 
in  the  position  to  obtain  the  kind  of  care  he 
needs  at  this  particular  time.  True,  needs  can 
be  raised  but  in  most  states  such  as  Con- 
necticut, older  people  do  not  have  a  tremen- 
dous financial  problem  because  they  have  re- 
sources of  their  own.  Usually  they  are  eligible 
for  assistance  they  can  purchase  either  in  a 
rest  home  with  good  nursing  supervision 
or  In  housing  for  the  elderly.  Many  people 
do  provide  for  their  old  age  bvit  I  cannot  sup- 
port any  statistics  whether  or  not  the  major- 
ity of  the  aged  have  financial  problems.  They 
have  Social  Security  benefits  although  these 
benefits  are  not  adequate  to  meet  some  of 
their  needs  at  the  present  time. 

"Many  have  pension  plans  from  former 
employments.  Older  people  are  really  mak- 
ing more  plans  for  their  retirement.  Those 
who  are  becoming  old  now  have  more  re- 
sources In  their  old  age  than  older  people,  say 
10  years  ago. 

The  Carmelite  sisters  operate  31  facilities 
for  the  aged  in  this  country  and  one  each  In 
Scotland  and  Dublin,  maintaining  their  posi- 
tion as  leaders  In  the  field  of  geriatrics.  St. 
Joseph's  Is  the  largest  of  their  establishments. 
Here,  265  men  and  women  are  living  out  their 
years  In  comfort  and  satisfaction.  Supporting 
this  group,  whose  average  age  is  82,  are  part 
and  full  time  professional  help  including  23 
nuns.  Perhaps  what  makes  the  place  more 
cheerful  are  the  young  faces  of  about  100 
volunteer  high  school  girls — the  Carmelet- 
tes — who  aid  the  residents  of  St.  Joseph's. 
The  program  began  about  the  same  time  St. 
Joseph's  Manor  was  established. 

"Any  good  residential  care  facility  for  older 
people  should  be  a  combination  hotel  and 
house  care  facility,"  says  Mother  Bernadette. 
"This  is  really  what  It  amounts  to  here  be- 
cause we  have  four  levels  of  care.  First,  It  Is 
their  home.  There  is  a  hospital  care  for  them 
with  extended  care  services  from  skilled 
physicians  and  nurses  as  well  as  special  care 
sections  for  those  who  are  blind." 

Mrs.  Annie  C.  Powell  just  turned  82  two 
weeks  ago.  A  quiet  woman,  she  has  a  reserved 
sense  of  humor  while  she  played  her  "talk- 
ing book."  The  record  player  is  next  to  her 
and  she  listens  to  her  favorite  mystery 
stories:  "Ellery  Queen." 

Mrs.  Powell  is  partially  blind.  She  has  been 
a  resident  of  St.  Joseph's  for  nine  years  and 
comments:  'This  is  home  away  from  home. 
The  nuns  are  all  wonderful,"  demonstrating 
with  her  hand  a  fingered  "O"  and  grasping 
for  the  right  word,  says  in  her  soft  voice, 
"Excellent!" 

Mrs.  Powell,  who  shares  the  room  with 
another  woman,  has  had  two  operations. 
"The  nuns  visited  me  everyday  when  I  was 
at  St.  Vincent  and  Bridgeport  Hospitals," 
she  says,  turning  to  her  newly  finished  pink 
and  white  crocheted  pillow  case.  "I  knit 
this  for  five  days,  all  by  feel,"  emphasizing 
the   date   of   Dec.    1   when   she  will   exhibit 


her  work  for  the  St.  Joseph's  fair.  On  her 
table  are  pictures  of  her  two  daughters  and 
grandchildren;  she  proudly  mentions  their 
names. 

Like  Mrs.  Powell,  many  of  the  residents 
came  to  St.  Joseph's  and  In  their  stay, 
learned  various  art  and  craft  work.  Mother 
Bernadette  says  that  proceeds  from  the  ex- 
hibit will  be  used  for  various  activities, 
like  occasional  bus  trips. 

Another  resident  is  79-year-old  Mrs.  Emily 
Sevlck,  a  Trumbull  resident  for  15  years 
and  five  years  at  St.  Joseph's.  "I  like  It 
here,  although  It  took  me  five  months  be- 
fore I  could  get  In,"  she  said.  She  likes  the 
entertainment  provided  by  the  Sisters  and 
television  makes  Mrs.  Sevlck  happy.  "It's  a 
godsend.  Just  like  anybody,  I  guess,  I  spend 
hours  watching  the  shows." 

Mrs.  Sevlck  has  her  own  private  room 
In  the  fourth  fioor  of  the  building  overlook- 
ing the  antique  wooden  water  tank  and 
windmill  located  outside  In  the  resident 
compound.  "My  son  and  his  family  visit 
me  occaslonaly  and  sometimes  take  me  to 
their  home  in  Huntington,"  she  says. 

It  does  take  time  to  be  accepted  at  St. 
Joseph's  because  of  the  long  waiting  list, 
but  nobody  is  excluded  from  entering.  Basic 
age  requirement  is  65  and  its  occupants 
pay  the  base  rate  of  $463  a  month.  The 
home  operates  at  a  loss  but  is  made  up  by 
donations  from  the  Bridgeport  Diocese  and 
by  the  services  of  the  Carmelite  Sisters.  Most 
of  the  residents  at  St.  Joseph's  come  from 
Fairfield  County  and  the  majority  are  Catho- 
lics although  other  denominations  are  ac- 
cepted. 

Mother  Bernadette  explains:  "Older  peo- 
ple prefer  to  live  close  to  their  family  and 
friends  and  to  past  associations. 

Mother  Bernadette,  who  has  served  on 
and  Is  serving  on  numerous  state  and  lo- 
cal committees  concerned  with  services  and 
program  for  the  aging,  has  received  a  num- 
ber of  awards  related  to  her  work.  Among 
them  are  the  Distinguished  Service  award 
from  the  Courtland  Gardens  Convalescent 
Hospital  at  its  second  annual  symposium 
on  aging  and  the  David  C.  King  award 
for  services  to  the  elderly  from  the  Con- 
necticut Society  of  Gerontology  of  which 
she  is  a  member.  She  is  a  fellow  in  the 
Gerontological  Society,  the  organization 
concerned  with  the  study  of  the  aging 
process. 

During  her  past  term  as  vice  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging,  she  was  honored  for  creative  and  dis- 
tinguished services  to  non-profit  homes.  The 
AAHA  Is  the  national  membership  organiza- 
tion of  non-profit  voluntary  and  govern- 
mental Institutions  for  senior  citizens.  It 
was  founded  in  1961  with  the  assistance  of 
a  Ford  Foundation  grant,  and  sponsored  by 
the  National  Council  on  Aging  of  which 
Mother  Bernadette  is  also  an  active  board 
member.  She  is  also  a  member  on  the  Gov- 
ernor's Advisory  Council  on  Aging. 

In  1960,  she  served  on  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  and  on  the  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. At  the  Invitation  of  former  President 
Johnson,  she  witnessed  the  signing  of  the 
"Older  American  Act  of  1965"  at  the  White 
House. 

Her  published  works  Include  the  book, 
"Where  Somebody  Cares"  published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  and  Sons.  The  book  is  used  as 
textbooks  on  social  welfare  by  some  univer- 
sities. She  has  served  on  the  advisory  com- 
mittee for  the  publication  of  "Standards 
of  Care  for  Older  People  in  Institutions" 
and  for  the  film,  "A  Place  to  Live." 

Carmelite  Sisters  for  the  Aged  and  In- 
firmed  celebrated  their  40th  anniversary 
early  last  month  in  Germantown,  N.Y.  The 
order  was  founded  Sept.  3,  1929,  by  the 
present  mother  general.  Rev.  Mother  M.  An- 
gellne  Teresa.  Mother  Angellne  began  her 
work  with  six  companions  and  seven  elderly 
guests  in  a  small  house  on  upper  Broadway 
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In  New  York  City.  The  congregation  has  now 
grown  to  about  600  sisters. 

During  the  anniversary.  Mother  Angellne 
expressed  the  progress  in  the  care  for  the 
elderty.  "Throughout  the  past  40  years  the 
objectives  of  the  Carmelite  Sisters  has  al- 
ways been  the  same— to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  elderly  according  to  the  times.  But,  these 
needs  do  change.  As  the  Carmeltles  other 
groups,  and  the  public  have  in  the  last  40 
?ears  been  able  to  adapt  programs  to  meet 
these  changing  needs,  they  will  continue  to 
do  so  m  the  future,  with  more  and  more 
creative  and  Innovative  programs  and  more 
and  better  care  for  our  growing  elderiy 
population. 

"The  famines  of  these  people  have  changed 
too  Where  once  a  family  spent  generations 
in  the  same  place,  our  more  mobile  society 
has  given  the  elderly  the  dilemma  of  choos- 
ing whether  or  not  to  leave  the  old  home 
town  with  the  moving  family,  or  leave  the 
family  and  remain  In  town.  Nursing  homes 
provide  a  substitute  which  Is  the  next  best 
thing  to  one's  own  home  in  a  familiar  en- 
vironment. 

"Nursing  homes  do  not  replace  the  family, 
nor  do  they  relieve  relatives  of  their  respon- 
sibility toward  the  aged  person,  Carmelites 
have  always  encouraged  the  family  to  be 
Involved  and  to  take  responsibility  In  plan- 
ning for  the  future,"  she  concluded. 


EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  IN 
MICHIGAN 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Gov  William  G.  Milliken,  of  Michigan, 
proposed  a  bold  and  imaginatively  con- 
ceived program  of  statewide  educational 
reform.  His  recommendations,  which  in- 
'  elude  significant  structural  changes  in 
school  operations  and  financing,  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  educational  demands 
of  today  and  provide  the  flexibility  so 
essential  to  educational  excellence. 

In  my  opinion,  a  review  of  his  pro- 
posals for  Michigan  will  benefit  those 
throughout  the  Nation  who  are  con- 
cerned with  educational  reform. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Gov- 
ernor Milliken's  special  message  to  the 
fall  session  of  the  legislature  be  pnnted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  special 
message  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Gov.  WILLLAM  G.  MILLIKEN'.S  SPECIAL  MESSAGE 

TO  THE  Fall  Session  of  the  Legislatctie  on 
Educational  Reform,  October  9,  1969 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  legislature; 
I  am  grateful  to  all  of  you,  as  members  of 
the  Legislature,  for  extending  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  today  in  joint 
session  to  submit  a  detailed  plan  for  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  education  In  Michigan. 

My  recommendations  will  be  specific,  and 
they  will  be  followed  by  bills  to  implement 
these  recommendations— bills  which  will  be 
ready  for  introduction  Monday  night. 

The  Commission  on  Educational  Reform, 
of  which  I  served  as  chairman,  spent  hun- 
dreds of  hours  in  assessing  otu:  educational 
problems  and  in  recommending  solutions  to 
these  problems.  This  Commission  fulfilled  its 
task  m  cooperation  vrtth  a  Citizens  Advisory 
Council  and  functioned  on  a  completely  non- 
partisan basis.  Legislative  action,  I  believe, 
must  be  equally  non-partisan.  Of  all  the  is- 
sues we  face,  none  lends  itself  more  logically 
or  compelllngly  to  cooperation  than  educa- 
tional reform — cooperation  between  the  Leg- 
islature and  the  Governor,  between  the  two 
houses  of  this  Legislature,  and  between  the 
two  parties.  We  owe  It  to  the  future,  for  our 
future  Is  bound  inseparably  to  the  future 
of  our  children,  and  their  future  is  bound 
inseparably  to  education. 


The  Commission  report,  which  has  been 
presented  to  you,  points  out  that  our  state 
structure  Is  lacking  in  accountability,  and 
that  our  systems  of  school  tax  collection 
and  distribution  are  Inequitable. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  the  people 
of  Michigan  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  edu- 
cation If  they  can  be  convinced  they  are  get- 
ting their  money's  worth.  I  believe  this  is 
true  among  Republicans,  Democrats  and  in- 
dependents. Your  legislative  questionnaires, 
many  of   which  you  have  sent  to  me.  bear 

this  out.  ^       .,      „, 

I  also  believe  the  benefits  of  educational 
reform  will  far  offset  the  costs. 

Education  Is  not  an  unrecoverable  cost 
It  Is  a  productive  investment  which  has  a 
lifetime  rate  of  return,  and  pays  dividends 
through  an  improved  society  and  greater 
opportunity  for  individual  members  of  that 
society.  It  is  the  Legislature,  acting  for  the 
people  that  will  make  the  decisions  which 
will  determine  whether  we  can  make  quality 
education  not  only  our  highest  goal  but  also 
our  best  Investment. 

All  indications  are  that  parents  are  hlghl> 
concerned  not  only  about  the  costs  of  edu- 
cation, but  also  about  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion, including  such  matters  as  class  size, 
classroom  discipline,  school  facilities,  voca- 
tional training,  teaching  performance  and 
Integration 

My  proposals  will  relate  to  these  mr.tlcrs 

and  others. 

They  will  require  f.vo  constitutional 
Binendments,  substantive  changes  in  organi- 
zation, boll  alterations  in  our  tax  collec- 
tion and  distribution  systems,  a  decrease  m 
property  taxes,  and  increases  in  other  taxes. 
The  proprvsals  will  require  three  years  to  im- 
plement. 

Tliey  are  submitted  to  yoii  now.  in  tins 
special  session,  so  that  you  can  deal  with 
them  unhampered  by  the  myriad  bills  which 
win  require  your  attention  in  the  regular 
session  beginning  In  January. 

An  important  part  of  the  over-all  reform, 
ol  course,  is  the  legislative  program  for  next 
year,  which  must  be  responsive  to  immedi- 
ate needs  and  consistent  with  long-range 
goals. 

the    1970-71    YEAR 

A.  School  aid  bill 
I  am  strongly  recommending  that  you  pass 
a  school  aid  bill  for  1970-71  during  this 
lall  session.  The  bill  that  I  am  proposing 
stresses  Increased  program  and  financial 
equity  and  provides  for  the  beginning  of  a 
rmooth  transition  to  the  implementation  of 
the  classroom  unit  concept  in  1972-73. 

The  bill  includes  increases  of  $183  million 
over  the  current  fiscal  year  for  the  various 
state  aid  programs.  Of  the  new  monies,  $70 
million  would  be  allocated  for  Improving 
financial  equity  in  the  basic  membership 
allowances.  My  bill  would  lessen  signifi- 
cantly the  financial  inequities  faced  by  dis- 
tricts with  local  property  valuation  per  pupil 
at  or  near  the  statewide  average. 

The   bill   would  provide   a  uniform  basic 
membership  grant  per  pupil  based  on  $535 
minus  14  mills  times  the  SEV  per  pupil  in 
the  district.  Tlie  minimum  mlUage  rate  for 
p.^rtlclpation  would  be  set  at   12  mills  and 
the  rate  for  maximum  participation  would  be 
16    mills.    This    formula    will    provide    new 
monies  to  those   districts  presently  having 
the   most  severe   resource   constraints,   par- 
ticularly the  larger  urban  areas  of  the  state. 
Another  significant  aspect  of  the  bill  Is  a 
S30  minion  recommendation  to  reduce   the 
pupil-teacher    ratio    In    the    districts    pres- 
ently having  the  highest  pupil-teacher  ratio. 
By   appropriating   $30   million   for   approxi- 
mately   3,500    additional    teachers,    greater 
program  equity  Is  provided  and  the  transi- 
tion to  the  classroom  unit  outlined  in  the 
"Professors'  Equal  Quality  Plan"  will  be  eased 
considerably.   To    Insure   that   these   ftmds 
reach  districts  presently  making  substantial 
efforts  to  raise  school  revenues  locaHy  and 
which  still  have  a  high  teacher-pupil  ratio, 


I  am  recommending  that  this  assistance  be 
available  only  to  districts  currently  levying 
20  mills  for  operation  and  with  a  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  in  excess  of  26-1. 

The  school  aid  bill  I  am  proposing  will  con- 
tinue the  existing  bpeclal  aid  categories 
taking  account  of  cost  increases. 

Our  retirement  system  obligations  man- 
dated by  the  Constitution  will  require  over 
S45  million  in  new  money  for  1970-71. 

The  bill  will  also  include  a  section  appro- 
priating $25  minion  during  the  1970-71  fiscal 
year  to  assist  in  paying  salaries  of  an  esti- 
mated 5,800  certified  lay  teachers  of  secular 
subjects  in  accredited  non-public  schools. 
B  QuaJity.  evaluation  and  improvement  m 
basic  skills 
Education  is  a  process  embodied  in  a 
structure. 

I  am  proposing  basic  structural  changes 
designed  to  adapt  the  educational  process  to 
our  complex  and  rapidly  changing  society. 
But  the  whole  process,  including  the  proven 
elements  and  the  new  elements,  needs  con- 
tinuing evaluation   and   improvement. 

I  am  preparing  separate  legislation  estab- 
U^^hlng  a  unique  and  comprehensive  program 
of  evaluation  and  improvement  in  the  basic 
skills— reading  and  mathematics— focusing 
upon  the  following  objectives: 

1  To  establish  meaningful  achievement 
standards  m  the.se  skills  and  to  identify 
children  with  the  greatest  educational  need 
in  relation   to   the  standards. 

o  To  provide  the  general  public  with 
periodic  and  readily  interpretive  data  re- 
garding progress  of  the  educational  system 
m  this  btate. 

3  To  estaljlish  a  climate  for  continued 
evaluation  of  child  achievement  by  local 
districts  so  as  to  encourage  program  Improve- 
ments likely  to  influence  the  educational 
attainment  "of   needy   students 

4  To  provide  every  school  system  with 
strong  incentives  to  introduce  new  and 
promising  educational  programs  to  improve 
the  education  of  children  in  the  essential 
skills— model  programs  to  raise  the  level  of 
achievement  of  those  with  the  greatest  need 
as  well  as  model  programs  to  raise  the  level 
of  achievement  of  all  students. 

5  To  provide  the  state  with  the  inlorma- 
tlon  needed  to  allccate  scarce  dollars  and 
professional  cervices  in  a  manner  best  cal- 
culated to  equalize  educational  opportunity 
for  all  children  In  all  districts  in  order  that 
they  might  achieve  competence  in  essential 

skills. 

My  proposal  specifically  requests  a  state- 
wide testing  program  In  the  basic  skills  for 
all  students  in  grades  1,  2,  4,  7,  and  10. 
This  assessment  effort  Is  expanded  from  the 
yct-to-be  implemented  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation program  in  grades  4  and  7  In  order 
to  identify  at  the  earliest  possible  time  the 
individual  students  who  are  having  the 
most  difficulty  in  the  basic  skills. 

Identification  of  educational  deficiencies 
is  not  enough.  We  must  vigorously  pursue 
the  development,  implementation  and  e%al- 
uatlon  of  remedial  programs  aimed  at  im- ^ 
proving  educational  performance  and. 
achievement.  Tlils  process  will  take  several 
vears  and  generally  follow  the  steps  of  test- 
ing for  basic  skill  deficiencies,  diagnosis  of 
causes  of  deficiencies  development  of  reme- 
dial programs,  and  evaluation  of  impact 
of  these  programs. 

For  1970-71,  I  am  recommending  the  ap- 
propriation of  ?1  mUllon  for  costs  ot  test- 
ing program  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  testing  efTori  In  the  five  grades 
cited  above. 

C.  Neighborhood  education  centers 
Special  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  problems  of  urban  schools,  and  the  pro- 
posed reforms  that  I  have  outlined  will  fo- 
cus the  attention  of  the  state  more  directly 
on  this  issue.  But  special  problems  require 
special  steps.  One  such  problem  is  the  prob- 
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G.  Research  and  development 

Par  too  little  effort  is  being  made  In  edu- 
cational research  and  development. 

The  State  has  the  primary  responsibility  to 
spearhead  Innovation  In  education.  We  are 
beginning  to  move  slightly  In  this  area  with 
the  statewide  assessment  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Education. 

I  believe  that  the  regional  education  cen- 
ters win  have  an  Important  responsibility  In 
this  area.  Moreover,  the  Senate  Education 
Committee  will  undoubtedly  be  submitting 
some  recommendations  as  a  result  of  its  cur- 
rent telecommunications  study. 

In  the  meantime.  I  am  exploring  a  variety 
of  ways  In  which  state  government  can  co- 
operate with  local  school  districts,  univer- 
sities and  the  private  sector  to  improve  the 
research  and  development  capacity  In  our 
state's  educational  system. 

H.  Education  Commission  of  the  States 

I  recommend  that  Michigan  become  a 
member  of  the  Education  Commission  of  the 
States,  the  Interstate  compact  for  education. 

Formed  In  1966  and  with  a  current  mem- 
bership of  more  than  40  states,  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  effective  In  developing  a  work- 
ing relationship  and  an  exchange  of  expe- 
riences among  governors,  legislators,  and 
educators  for  the  development  of  new  ap- 
proaches to  education  in  the  states. 

Michigan  cannot  afford  to  be  isolated  from 
new  developments  in  education  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  Education  Commission 
of  the  States  is  the  most  effective  way  to 
bring  new  ideas  to  our  attention  and  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  share  our  ideas  with 
others.  The  annual  membership  fee  for  Mich- 
igan is  $18,500.  I  believe  this  is  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  the  benefits  that  would  be  opened 
by  membership  In  the  compact. 

/.  Migrant  Programs 
I  will  recommend  programs  to  Identify 
existing  gaps  in  educational  services  to  Span- 
ish-speaking students.  Including  migrants, 
and  develop  programs  to  meet  these  needs. 
My  Migrant  Labor  Task  Force  is  drafting  rec- 
ommendations. 

STATE    REORGANIZATIOK 

The  pursuit  of  excellence  often  requires  a 
willingness  to  change.  We  need  basic  struc- 
tural changes  if  we  are  to  achieve  not  only 
excellence,  but  also  adequacy,  in  education. 

I  believe  strongly  that  the  state  must  more 
adequately  fulfill  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibility for  education  In  Michigan.  I  question 
seriously  whether  our  existing  cumbersome 
state  structtire  Is  capable  of  effectively  dis- 
charging Increased  responsibility,  when  it 
has  proved  Inadequate  for  its  existing  tasks. 

We  must  have  substantially  increased  per- 
formance accountability  to  the  people 
through  their  representatives — the  Governor 
and  the  Legislature — than  we  have  at  pres- 
ent. Leadership  must  replace  conf vision  and 
the  public  spectacle  that  has  characterized 
our  system  in  recent  years  and  recent  days. 

The  best  means,  in  my  Judgment,  to  estab- 
lish accountability  and  focus  leadership  is 
through  a  State  Director  of  Education,  In 
place  of  the  existing  board  and  superintend- 
ent mechanism.  The  Director  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  and  qualifications  for 
the  Director  must  be  spelled  out  In  law  so 
there  will  be  no  chance  of  a  piu-ely  political 
appointment.  I  propose  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  accomplish  the  change  in 
structure,  which  should  be  voted  upon  by  the 
people  In  November  of  1970. 

At  the  same  time  I  believe  that  special 
mechanisms  are  needed  In  education  to  In- 
sure broad  representation  of  many  diverse 
elements  In  policy  making.  In  no  way  am  I 
proposing  a  monolithic  structure  for  edu- 
cation, as  will  be  clear  from  my  specific  pro- 
posals. 

RECIONAI. 

Next,  I  believe  that  our  existing  system  of 
60  Intermediate  school  districts  must  be  re- 


placed by  10  to  15  regions.  These  regions,  In- 
stead of  floating  in  semi -autonomous  limbo 
between  the  state  and  local  districts  as  do 
present  Intermediate  districts,  should  be 
treated  as  administrative  units  of  state 
government. 

They  should  be  assigned  Important  opera- 
tional duties  In  special  and  vocational-tech- 
nical education.  We  cannot  do  the  Job  we 
need  to  do  for  children  with  their  special 
needs  unless  we  are  organized  on  a  scale 
that  will  produce  effective  programs  In  these 
areas. 

All  we  know  about  modern  business  tech- 
niques and  technology  teaches  us  that  Im- 
portant Improvements  can  be  made  In  vari- 
ous educational  service  areas,  If  they  are 
organized  on  a  regional  basis.  Transporta- 
tion, central  purchasing,  data  processing, 
other  business  services,  budget  review,  and 
educational  media  lend  themselves  to  effec- 
tive treatment  on  a  regional  basis. 

The  legislation  I  propose  for  regional  or- 
ganization will  lay  the  groundwork  for 
achievement  of  these  objectives.  It  should 
be  viewed  in  that  light.  It  is  the  first  neces- 
sary step  to  a  sound  regional  approach,  with 
the  details  of  specific  regional  programs  to 
be  worked  out  In  subsequent  legislative 
sessions. 

Specifically,  the  bill  provides  a  method  for 
establishing  regional  boundaries,  assigns 
functions  and  duties  to  the  regions,  outlines 
for  their  organizational  structure,  and  fixes 
the  time  schedule  for  implementation. 

First,  establishing  regional  boundaries  is  a 
delicate  and  important  task,  and  one  which 
requires  a  great  deal  of  careful  delibera- 
tion. I  propose  that  a  boundary  commission 
be  created,  and  that  within  legislative  guide- 
lines it  be  empowered  to  recommend  the 
precise  boundaries  to  the  Legislature.  The 
Commission  should  report  on  or  before  March 
1,  1970  and  the  Legislature  should  then  have 
30  da3rs  to  consider  the  report,  if  not  rejected 
within  that  [>erlod,  the  report  should  stand 
as  law. 

Second,  specific  functions  and  duties 
should  be  assigned  to  the  regions  In  the 
areas  I  have  mentioned.  Planning  should  be- 
gin Immediately,  so  that  detailed  legislation 
In  each  of  the  functional  areas  can  be  passed 
and  Implemented  in  the  next  two  legislative 
sessions,  with  the  regions  fully  operational  by 
July,  1972. 

Third,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  regions  to  In- 
sure that  they  are  truly  responsive  to  local 
needs  as  well  as  to  state  responsibilities.  I, 
therefore,  propose  that  each  region  have  a 
central  regional  board  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives selected  by  the  school  boards  of 
the  constituent  districts,  and  that  these 
representatives  each  have  voting  power 
on  the  Board  in  proportion  to  the  pupil 
population  of  the  constituent  district. 

I  propose  the  regional  board  have  veto 
power  over  the  selection  of  regional  director, 
and  power  to  create  and  establish  procedures 
for  Advisory  Boards  in  functional  program 
areas,  and  to  advise  the  regional  director  on 
execution  of  regional  program  responsibili- 
ties. To  insure  accountability  to  statewide 
policies,  I  propose  that  the  regional  director 
be  appointed  by  the  state  director,  subject  to 
veto  by  the  regional  board,  that  he  be  the 
chief  executive  of  the  region,  that  his  quali- 
fications be  carefully  spelled  out  1:  legisla- 
tion, and  that  he  and  all  other  regional  em- 
ployees be  members  of  the  state  classified 
service. 

I  propose  that  the  regional  structure  be 
established  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
election  In  1970  and  that  in  the  interim 
period,  planning  for  Implementation  move 
forward  under  the  direction  of  an  Educa- 
tional Regional  Planning  Commission. 

LOCAL    REORGAKIZATION' 

At  the  local  level  we  have  need  for  ftirther 
reorganization  and  consolidation,  if  we  are 
to  have  districts  which  can  offer  students  the 
kind  of  comprehensive  program  necessary  to 
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prepare  them  for  modern  life.  We  now  have 
over  300  districts  which  are  either  too  small 
to  operate  comprehensive  programs  or  which 
operate  less  than  a  K  through  12  program. 
These  should  be  merged  Into  larger  units. 

Tlie  bill  I  propose  in  this  area  sets  forth  the 
criteria  which  should  be  used  in  achieving 
consolidation.  Principally  it  would  mandate  a 
minimum  size  of  2,000  pupils,  adjusted  for 
population  trends  and  distances  students 
must  travel. 

In  addition,  the  bill  makes  clear  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  achieve  consolida- 
tion within  the  framework  of  state  criteria, 
through  voluntary  local  Initiative.  My  pro- 
posals concerning  a  statewide  property  tax 
for  school  operations  should  make  the  volun- 
tary process  more  fruitful,  as  a  chief  obstacle 
in  the  past  to  consolidation  has  been  the 
differing  financial  burden  of  neighboring 
school  districts.  In  those  few  cases  where 
voluntary  approaches  fall,  I  propose  there 
be  a  hearing  process  which  could  result 
In  orders  mandating  the  essential  consolida- 
tion. 

STATEWIDE    PROPERTY    TAX 

One  of  the  keys  to  a  fundamental  reform 
Is  an  adequate  and  equitable  revenue  base. 
We  now  raise  our  money  in  a  most  inequit- 
able manner,  with  the  amounts  people  pay  in 
support  of  education  varying  tremendously 
in  various  parts  of  the  state.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  half  of  our  money  for  operation 
of  our  education  system  Is  raised  locally 
from  local  taxes  on  property. 

Most  persons  who  have  studied  this  sys- 
tem condemn  Its  gross  unfairness.  Districts 
with  low  state  equalized  values  must  make 
tremendous  tax  rate  efforts  to  raise  small 
sums  while  other  districts,  sometimes  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  industrial-commer- 
cial property,  can  raise  larger  sums  with  con- 
siderably less  of  an  effort. 

Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  In  his  monumental 
study  of  education  has  said.  In  effect,  that 
the  only  way  to  improve  local  decision-mak- 
ing on  issues  of  educational  strategies  Is  to 
divorce  such  strategies  from  consideration  of 
local  taxes.  Dr.  Conant  also  has  pointed  out 
that  when  the  local  district  is  impoverished, 
or  has  exhausted  most  of  its  financing  re- 
sponsibilities, its  local  options,  though  con- 
siderable m  theory,  are  extremely  limited  in 
practice. 

We  must  reduce  the  reliance  of  the  educa- 
tion system  on  the  property  tax  and  we  must 
devise  a  statewide  property  tax  system  to 
create  a  fair  and  equitable  system  of  taxa- 
tion. 

I  propose  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  all  enable  the  Legislature  to  impose 
a  statewide  property  tax,  in  lieu  of  local 
property  taxes,  for  the  operation  of  schools. 
The  initial  maximum  permitted  statewide 
rate  would  be  16  mills  (8  mills  below  the 
present  state  average)  and  present  maxi- 
mums in  the  Constitution  on  local  taxes 
would  be  reduced  correspondingly.  In  subse- 
quent years,  the  tax  Imposed  would  not  be 
permitted  to  exceed  that  lecessary  to  pro- 
duce the  same  percentage  contribution  to 
state  expenditures  for  schools  as  that  con- 
tributed by  the  16-mlll  levy  In  the  first  year. 
This  would  permit  property  tax  relief  in  the 
amount  of  $300  million  to  $400  million  and 
would  reduce  the  reliance  on  the  property 
tax  for  operations  from  the  present  average 
of  24  mills  to  a  maximum  of  16  mills.  This 
would  mean  relief  for  92.6  per  cent  of  the 
property  taxpayers. 

Such  a  statewide  tax  can  be  administered 
through  the  existing  tax  structure  with  a 
minimum  of  effort. 

Fairness  In  oroperty  taxes  must  also  be 
insured  by  greater  uniformity  of  assessment 
practices  statewide.  I  will  prepare  detailed 
legislation  in  January  to  cope  with  this 
problem. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  believe  that 
local  communities  must  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  enrich  their  programs  beyond  the 
level  provided  by  state  support.  We  should 
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not  cut  off  local  creativity  and  initiative.  We 
must  Insure  equity  between  school  districts, 
so  that  local  effort,  not  a  district's  wealth.  Is 
recognized  and  we  must  make  certain  that 
local  money  goes,  In  fact,  for  enrichment 
programs. 

To  do  this,  I  propose  that  local  districts 
have  the  authority  to  raise  up  to  3  mills  over 
and  above  the  statewide  maximum,  that  the 
state  allow  each  district  a  yield  from  such 
tax  as  though  each  district  had  a  state 
equalized  value  of  $30,000  per  child,  and  that 
the  types  of  enrichment  programs — such  as 
better  utilization  of  school  facilities,  broad- 
ened curricula,  programs  for  gifted  or  under- 
achieving students — be  carefully  spelled  out. 
so  that  the  money  thus  raised  can  go  only 
for  such  programs. 

Such  a  program  at  the  3-mlll  level  with 
state  support  would  provide  a  st,-*tewlde  en- 
richment fund  of  over  $200  million,  if  all 
local  districts  participated. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    EDUCATION.M     PROGRAMS     AND 
PRIORITIES 

The  creation  of  a  statewide  property  tax 
also  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  strengthen 
the  local  school  districts  in  their  responsi- 
bilities for  operation  of  local  education  pro- 
grams. Present  preoccupation  with  finance 
and  revenue  raising  has  distracted  many  lo- 
cal boards  from  their  primary  duty  of  deter- 
mining program  needs  and  assuring  imple- 
mentation of  quality  educational  programs 
Instead,  the  boards  must  devote  their  main 
energies  to  attempting  to  deal  with  a  situa- 
tion beyond  their  control.  They  have  no  con- 
trol over  revenue  raising  and  the  collective 
bargaining  process  has  left  them  with  little 
control  over  spending.  We  must  help  the  local 
districts  to  do  the  Job  of  education  by  remov- 
ing the  frustrations  accompanying  instabil- 
ity of  Income  and  Inability  to  allocate  avail- 
able resources. 

I  believe  deeply  in  effective  local  control 
over  the  quality  of  education.  This  control 
can  only  be  achieved  when  the  local  districts 
are  free  to  concentrate  on  educational  attain- 
ment of  their  pupils,  undistracted  by  im- 
pending financial  crises  beyond  their  power 
to  control  or  impede. 

I  propose  to  replace  the  existing  cumber- 
some and  inequitable  system  of  state  aid 
formulas  and  local  revenues  with  a  manage- 
ment process  which  will  require  response  to 
guidelines  for  development  of  budgets  and 
programs  directed  to  meet  our  pressing  edu- 
cational needs.  Under  this  approach,  the  al- 
location of  our  available  money  can  be  made 
on  a  more  rational  and  equitable  basis,  and 
programs  can  be  more  responsive  to  actual 
needs. 

My  proposed  legislation  in  this  area  Is  en- 
abling legislation,  describing  the  planning 
mechanism  and  the  types  of  budgetary 
guidelines  that  should  be  introduced.  It  is 
designed  to  outline  a  process  which  should 
begin  now,  be  in  full  operation  by  March 
1971.  in  order  to  have  appropriations  approved 
In  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  1972-73 
fiscal  year. 

Obviously,  the  first  thing  needed  i.s  to 
agree  on  tlie  process  itself  and  the  kinds  of 
factors  that  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
order  for  the  system  to  be  fair  and  to  work. 
I  propose  that  spending  responsibility  re- 
main largely  a  local  district  policy  matter,  but 
that  all  operational  spending  be  divided  Into 
two  broad  categories — professional-related 
costs  and  overhead  costs — with  the  state 
through  the  budget  process  determining  the 
maximum  amount  that  can  be  spent  by  the 
local  district  for  these  two  categories. 

In  order  to  measure  the  amounts  the  state 
.should  appropriate  for  each  district  for  these 
two  ctaegorles,  guidelines  should  be  devel- 
oped reflecting  the  professlonal-pupU  ratio 
which  the  state  will  support.  This  ratio 
should  be  adjusted  upward  for  those  districts 
with  severe  underachlevcment  programs,  a 
base  level  salary  support,  varied  perhaps  by 
region  and  by  the  training  and  experience  of 
various  professionals.  Overhead  should  be  de- 


termined   as    a    percentage    of   professional 
costs. 

The  budgets  would  be  prepared  by  the  dis- 
tricts, vi'ithin  the  guidelines,  with  ample  pro- 
vision for  dissent,  and  with  room  to  make 
special  program  requests.  Tliese  budegts 
would  be  reviewed  at  the  regional  and  state 
level,  subject  to  procedural  safeguards  to 
protect  local  districts  from  arbitrary  deci- 
sions. Ultimately,  these  budgets,  along  with 
regional  and  state  budgets,  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  as  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's budget  proposals.  The  guidelines 
would  then  be  subject  to  legislative  review 
iind  action. 

An  accompanying  accounting  syhtem 
would  enable  program  studies  to  be  made  to 
determine  effectiveness  of  spending  patterns 
statewide. 

At  the  same  time,  the  local  district  would 
be  free  within  the  gross  amounts  appropri- 
ated by  category  to  develop  the  most  effec- 
tive education  programs.  The  local  district 
board  would  determine  curricula,  conduct 
teacher  negotiations,  supervise  personnel, 
structure  Its  teaching  force,  and  make  edu- 
cational policy  decisions. 

TAXATION 

To  pay  for  the  greater  costs  that  will 
come  with  a  higher  quality  education,  and 
to  spread  the  tax  costs  more  equitably,  I 
propose  that  during  the  fall  session  of  the 
Legislature  you  take  the  following  action: 

(1)  Increase  the  cigarette  tax  by  5^,  ef- 
fective January  1.  1970.  This  will  provide 
an  estimated  additional  $18  million  for  the 
second  half  of  the  current  fiscal  year  and  jin 
estimated  $45  million  in  fiscal  year  1970-71. 
It  will  bring  Michigan  cigarette  taxes  into 
line  with  those  of  neighboring  states. 

(2)  Eliminate  the  property  tax  credits  on 
the  state  Income  tax  .due  in  April  1971.  This 
will  yield  about  $116  million.  Property  tax 
credit  reimbursements  due  or  to  be  due 
property  owners  on  their  1969  returns  due  in 
April  1970.  will  be  paid  by  the  State  as  pro- 
vided under  exi.sting  law. 

If  the  people  approve  the  Constitutional 
amendment  providing  property  tax  relief, 
property  taxes  would  be  reduced,  effective 
December  1.  1971,  for  school  operating  pur- 
poses. Amount  of  the  total  reduction  would 
vary  from  about  $300  million  to  about  $400 
million,  depending  upon  the  state  equalized 
valuation  and  average  levy  for  operating 
purposes  at  that  time.  Taxpayers  who  would 
benefit  most  would  be  those  who  had  been 
paying  most.  If  the  amendment  does  not 
pass,  there  would  have  to  be  a  modest  tax 
increase  to  pay  for  additional  costs  of  fur- 
ther educational  improvements. 

Assimiing  that  the  property  tax  reduction 
amendment  passes,  there  would  have  to  be 
corresponding  tax  Increases  to  make  up  the 
revenue  loss  and  provide  additional  amounts 
needed. 

Because  the  amendment  will  not  be  voted 
upon  until  November  of  1970.  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  propose  any  new  revenue  meas- 
ures other  than  already  mentioned  either 
this  year  or  the  next  session  beginning  in 
January. 

Assuming  passage  of  the  amendment,  there 
would  have  to  be  substantial  new  revenue 
from  the  Income  tax.  or  a  combination  of 
revenue  sources.  By  way  of  example,  if  in- 
come tax  were  the  only  source,  budget  pro- 
jections indicate  that  in  1971,  the  personal 
Income  tax  would  increase  by  1.5";  (from 
2  6"^  to  4.1^');  the  corporate  income  tax 
by  2.1''.  (from  5.6':  to  7.7s  );  and  the  finan- 
cial institutions  tax  by  4'^-  (from  7  to 
11'; ). 

In  financing  better  education,  however,  we 
must  do  much  more  than  look  for  new 
sources  of  revenue.  We  must  close  tax  loop- 
holes that  provide  unfair  advantages.  We 
must  constantly  examine  and  re-examine  all 
state  .^pending  to  eliminate  waste  and  dupli- 
cation wherever  It  occurs.  We  must  examine 
and  re-examine  our  priorities. 
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How  we  move  now  1a  mainly  up  to  you. 

In  your  debate,  and  in  yo\ir  voting,  I  hope 
you  will  act  as  though  Michigan's  future 
depends  on  the  outcome. 

It  does. 


NOW  IT  IS  THE  POLAR  BEAR 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
published  in  Sundays  Washington  Post 
reported  that  unexpectedly  high  con- 
centrations of  DDT  residues  have  been 
found  in  polar  bears  in  a  remote  Arctic 
region  of  Canada, 

The  polar  bear  is  not  the  first  species 
of  wildlife  living  in  remote  areas  with 
little  or  no  direct  contact  to  man  that 
has  accumulated  high  levels  of  DDT 
residues.  Living  creatures  around  the 
world  have  been  reached  by  the  drift  of 
pesticide  residues  through  the  air,  soil, 
and  water.  The  reindeer  of  Alaska,  the 
penguin  of  the  Antarctic,  and  the  petrel 
of  Bermuda  have  each  been  found  to  be 
contaminated  by  the  spread  of  pesticides 
through  our  environment. 

High  levels  of  pesticide  residues  in 
wildlife  lower  down  on  the  food  chain 
have  proved  disastrous.  Many  species  of 
fish  and  birds,  including  the  American 
bald  eagle,  are  now  on  the  endangered 
species  list  because  pesticides  have  inter- 
fered with  their  reproductive  systems  and 
threatened  their  survival.  Like  man,  the 
polar  bear  is  at  the  top  of  the  food 
pyramid.  Yet  the  use  of  hard  pesticides 
continues,  largely  uncontrolled  with  the 
exception  of  steps  taken  by  progressive 
States,  such  as  Arizona,  Michigan,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Wisconsin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Post 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
High  Concentrations  of  DDT  Pound  in 
Northern   Canada's   Polar   Bears 

Edmonton,  Alta. — Preliminary  testing  of 
Canada's  polar  bear  population  in  the  high 
Arctic  has  disclosed  unexp>ectedly  high  con- 
centrations of  DDT  residues  in  some  animals, 
the  Canadian  Tundra  Conference  has  been 
told. 

Charles  J.  Jonkel  of  the  Canadian  Wild- 
life Service  In  Ottawa  said  the  insecticide 
concentrations  were  found  In  fat  samples 
taken  from  polar  bears  killed  in  a  remote 
Arctic  region. 

"We  are  now  selecting  groups  of  samples 
for  further  analyses  from  five  regions  of  the 
Canadian  Arctic, "  Dr.  Jonkel  told  delegates 
from  all  over  the  world,  assembled  here  for 
th2  three-day  conference  on  productivity  and 
conservation  in  northern  clrcumpolar  lands. 

"The  surprising  discovery  of  high  Insecti- 
cide levels  in  fat  tissue  of  polar  bears  de- 
serves special  attention,"  he  said.  "We  plan 
to  determine  these  levels  for  .  .  .  different 
areas  of  the  Arctic  by  sampling  every  year. 

"As  polar  bears  are  at  the  top  of  a  food 
pyramid.  Insecticide  residues  may  eventuaUy 
reach  even  higher  levels  in  this  species. 

"Polar  bears  are  of  economic  Importance 
to  our  Eskimos  and  Indian  hunters;  we  seem 
to  have  most  of  the  world's  polar  bears;  and 
the  range  of  the  species  Includes  a  major 
portion  of  the  Canadian  Arctic." 


TESTIMONY  OP  SENATOR  GOOD- 
ELL,  SENATOR  JAVITS,  AND 
MAYOR  LINDSAY  BEFORE  THE 
SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AL- 
COHOL AND  NARCOTICS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  recent- 
ly testified  before  the  Special  Subcom- 


mittee on  Alcohol  and  Narcotics  when 
it  held  hearings  in  New  York  City.  My 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  and 
the  distinguished  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  the  Honorable  John  V.  Lind- 
say, also  testified  on  the  critical  nature 
of  the  heroin  problem  now  victimizing 
the  people  of  New  York. 

I  discussed  with  the  subcommittee  the 
need  to  commit  the  Federal  Government 
to  a  major  role  in  helping  to  reduce  and 
control  heroin  addiction  and  drug  abuse 
in  that  city  and  in  the  nation. 

I  also  made  other  recommendations  to 
the  subcommittee,  many  of  which  are  in- 
cluded as  provisions  of  a  bill  which  I  re- 
cently introduced,  S.  2921,  the  Drug 
Abuse  Services  and  Marihuana  Study 
Act  of  1969.  Senator  Javits  and  eight 
others  joined  me  in  cosponsoring  that 
measure,  which  addresses  Itself  to  many 
of  the  problems  raised  so  effectively  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes) 
and  his  distinguished  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  statement  to 
the  subcommittee  and  the  statements  of 
Senator  Javits  and  Mayor  Lindsay  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Senator  Charles  E.  Goodell 

Before    the     Special    SuBCOMMn-rEE    on 

Alcoholism  and  Narcotics,  Senate  Com- 

mtttee    on    Labor    and    Pttblic    Welfare, 

October  2,  1969 

Mr.  Chairman;  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee: It  Is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  this 
Subcommittee  today.  In  New  York  City, 
there  is  an  area  in  Harlem  called  "the  fix 
market."  In  that  m£u-ket  hard  drugs  are 
bought  and  sold  in  large  volume  In  broad 
daylight  and  throughout  the  night. 

It  could  be  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  or  in 
the  South  Bronx  or  In  Chicago,  Los  Angeles 
or  Washington,  D.C. 

It  could  be  in  any  one  of  a  number  of 
large  American  cities.  That  market  is  made 
up  of  people  who  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
culture  of  poverty  in  America,  and  who  are 
imprisoned  in  the  slavery  of  narcotics 
addiction. 

Their  desperate  and  hopeless  lives  revolve 
around  the  chemical  of  heroin  and  It  Is  their 
crutch,  their  reason  for  living,  and  the 
catalyst  of  crime  and  fear,  which  victimizes 
their  own  communities  and  brutalizes  their 
own  families  and  neighbors. 

Narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuse  pose  a 
serious  danger  to  the  health  and  well  being 
of  millions  of  Americans.  They  pose  a  social 
and  law  enforcement  problem  of  the  highest 
magnitude  for  the  City  of  New  York. 

Here  narcotics  addiction  has  reached  the 
proportions  of  an  epidemic. 

Here   live  one  half — perhaps'  100,000  per- 
sons— of    all    the    narcotic    addicts    In    »tj^ 
nation. 

Here  one-half  of  all  street  crimes  and 
burglaries  are  committed  by  addicts  to  sup- 
port a  habit. 

Here  the  average  age  of  the  narcotic  addict 
Is  24 — 30  out  of  every  100  are  under  the  age 
of  21. 

Here  90^-  of  all  narcotic  addicts  have  a 
prior  arrest  record. 

Here  the  average  addict  spends  approxi- 
mately $30  a  day  for  drugs. 

Here  during  the  month  of  June,  40  teen- 
agers died  from  overdoses  of  heroin.  There 
were  730  known  heroin  deaths  In  New  York 
in  1968.  In  1969,  It  Is  estimated  that  900  will 
die  from  such  overdoses. 

The  high  schools  and  junior  high  schools 
In  many  sections  of  our  city  are  becoming 
drug   markets.    Pushers   sell   habit   forming 
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drugs  cheap  or  give  them  away  In  order  to 
get  young  children  hooked.  In  some  schools, 
as  many  as  one-third  of  the  students  are 
probably  well  on  their  way  to  becoming 
addicts. 

Drugs  are  a  major  source  of  black  resent- 
ment against  whites.  The  black  community 
knows  that  It  Is  white  racketeers  who  Import 
and  wholesale  the  stuff,  making  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  Black  citizens 
see  every  day  the  failures  of  government  to 
stop  the  traffic.  They  feel  they  are  the  vic- 
tims of  this  enforcement  failure. 

Social  programs  to  alleviate  poverty  in  the 
ghettos  have  little  chance  to  succeed  in  a 
drug-infested  environment. 

True,  stopping  the  drug  racket  is  by  no 
means  enough  to  solve  the  problems  of  New 
York's  slums.  Obviously,  we  must  expand  our 
efforts  to  create  new  Jobs.  Improve  the 
schools,  rehabilitate  the  dilapidated  housing 
and  reform  the  outdated  welfare  system. 

But  how  can  even  the  best  educational 
program  work  when  heroin  is  being  peddled 
openly  in  the  schools?  How  can  even  the  best 
job  programs  for  the  hard-core  unemployed 
succeed,  when  many  of  the  Jobless  are  ad- 
dicts unable  to  work?  Trying  to  Improve  the 
social  environment  of  the  slums  without 
stopping  the  drug  traffic  is,  as  one  resident  of 
Harlem  told  me,  "like  feeding  a  man  with 
a  tapeworm," 

Mr.  Chairman,  drug  addiction  Is  a  prob- 
lem for  which  there  Is  no  clear  solution;  In 
fact,  there  may  be  as  many  solutions  to  drug 
dependency  as  there  are  drug  users.  The 
problem  Is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  It  no 
longer  touches  only  the  inner  city,  but  is 
spreading  to  youth  from  urban  to  suburban 
middle  Income  families. 

In  public  debate  its  parameters  change 
depending  upon  the  perspective  brought  to 
It  by  various  segments  of  our  society.  Re- 
gardless of  point  of  view,  however,  we  must 
all  recognize  that  there  are  bound  up  in 
the  drug  problem  complex  questions  of  psy- 
chology, sociology,  and  physiology. 

We  must  recognize  that  It  Is  clouded  by 
misinformation  and  misconception.  These 
persistent  misconceptions  range  all  the  way 
from  the  Idea  that  once  a  person  becomes 
addicted  to  heroin  he  Is  beyond  all  hope  of 
rehabilitation  and  productive  reintegration 
into  our  society,  to  the  ridiculous  notion  that 
one  injection  of  heroin  causes  addiction. 

We  must  recognize  that  there  Is  virtually 
no  public  recognition  that  drug  abuse  may 
reflect  serious  and  deep  rooted  personality 
disorders  founded  upon  the  Inability  of  the 
addict  to  copw  with  his  existence. 

Therefore,  we  cannot  define  drug  de- 
pendency In  medical  or  social  terms  alone, 
but  mtist  approach  the  problem  through  the 
knowledge  and  Insights  of  several  disciplines. 
We  cannot  fall  to  recognize  that  the  ever- 
Increasing  Incidence  of  drug  abuse  through- 
out our  modern  American  society  raises  deep 
and  disturbing  questions  about  the  kinds  of 
environments  people  have  created  for  them- 
selves. It  calls  Into  question  fundamental 
Issues  concerning  the  quality  and  purpose 
of  life  In  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  concern  and  the  dis- 
tress of  the  American  people  over  this  issue 
Is  well  known.  The  long  standing  failure  of 
the  federal  government  to  respond  to  that 
concern  Is  unconscionable  and  must  now  be 
remedied.  We  must  adopt  new  measures 
aimed  at  creating  a  more  effective  law  en- 
forcement capability  to  reduce  the  supply  of 
hard  narcotics.  Simultaneously,  we  must  sup- 
port a  serious,  fully  funded  program  of  pre- 
vention and  rehabilitation  to  reduce  the 
demand. 

Last  year,  the  federal  government  spent 
$26  million  to  Investigate  and  control  illegal 
drug  traffic.  This  Is  by  far  the  smallest 
budget  of  any  federal  crime  control  effort. 
It  is  less  than  what  the  federal  government 
spends  on  enforcing  alcohol  and  tobacco 
regrulations. 
The  amount  sometimes  seized  in  a  single 


{^rest — about  250  pounds  of  heroin — is  worth 
as  much  as  the  $26  million  the  federal  gov- 
ernment spends  on  narcotics  enforcement 
each  year.  Several  hundred  times  this  amount 
of  heroin  Is  brought  Into  the  country  Illeg- 
ally each  year. 

The  amount  the  federal  government  spends 
on  narcotics  enforcement  Is  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  amount  that  organized  crime 
makes  on  this  traffic.  It  Is  a  tiny  fracUon  of 
what  society  pays  for  crimes  addicts  commit. 
The  federal  government  has  done  virtually 
nothing  to  support  the  state  and  local  pre- 
vention and   treatment  programs. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  In  the  Justice  Department  now  has 
about  640  investigative  agents.  About  20% 
work  in  the  New  York  area. 

The  Customs  Bureau  has  about  320  cus- 
toms agents  who  serve  as  top-echelon  crimi- 
nal investigators.  About  20%  are  In  the  New 
York  area.  The  Bureau  also  has  about  490 
Customs  Port  Investigators  and  enforcement 
officers  performing  investigative  functions 
(other  than  routine  customs  inspections) 
at  airports,  harbors,  and  border  crossings. 
About  40%  of  these  are  in  New  York. 

A  major  increase  in  the  number  of  these 
investigative  agents  is  essential. 

I  have  long  proposed  that  we  double  the 
number  of  investigative  agents  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  by  July 
1971.  This  would  raise  the  number  of  these 
agents  to  over  1,200.  The  cost  of  this  increase 
will  be  about  $4  million  a  year. 

I  have  long  proposed  that  we  triple  the 
number  of  customs  agents  of  the  Customs 
Bureau  by  July  1971.  This  would  raise  the 
number  of  customs  agents  to  over  900.  The 
cost  of  this  Increase  would  be  about  $5  mil- 
lion a  year. 

I  have  also  recommended  that  we  provide 
an  Increase  In  the  number  of  Customs  Port 
Investigators  and  enforcement  officers  needed 
to  complement  the  proposed  Increase  In  cus- 
toms agents.  I  estimate  that  this  would  re- 
quire doubling  the  number  of  these  officers. 
These  Improvements  In  the  federal  narcotics 
enforcement  capability  must  be  adopted  If 
we  are  to  reduce  the  supply  of  heroin  in  New 
York  City. 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  challenge  facing 
those  who  are  concerned  about  the  narcotic 
problems  is  In  the  area  of  prevention  and 
rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts  and  drug 
abusers. 

In  the  past,  public  health  programs  have 
responded  In  the  short  run  by  providing  tem- 
porary channels  of  escape  from  the  destruc- 
tive environments  of  addicts.  They  have 
failed  to  recognize  that  narcotic  addiction 
most  frequently  occurs  among  individuals 
who  present  patterns  of  behavior  which  are 
Inconsistent  with  successful  living  In  our 
society. 

Therefore,  any  effective  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram must  provide  services  which  seek  to 
overcome  the  Initial  resistance  and  helpless- 
ness of  the  addict,  to  cure  him  of  psyslologl- 
cal  drug  dependence  and  to  prepare  him  for 
a  stable  and  productive  life  In  his  own  com- 
munity. 

It  Is  crucial  that  such  a  program  seek  to 
establish  positive  attitudes  In  the  addict  and 
to  help  him  to  develop  a  capacity  for  re- 
sponsible. Independent  functioning  In  our 
highly  competitive  and  demanding  society. 

It  is  with  these  objectives  In  mind,  that 
I  recently  Introduced  in  the  Senate  the  "Drug 
Abuse  Services  and  Marihuana  Study  Act  of 
1969." 

The  bill  would  provide  a  five  year  $350  mil- 
lion program  to  assist  states,  units  of  local 
government  and  non-profit,  private  orga- 
nf  '.atlons  In  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
drug  abuse  and  the  rehabilitation  of  drug 
addicts. 

It  would  provide  for  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram vrtthln  each  state  designed  to  meet 
the  costs  of  constructing,  equipping,  and 
operating  treatment  and  rehabilitation  fa- 
culties,   including   post-hospltallzatlon    and 
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after  care  neighborhood  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters for  narcotic  addicts. 

P>rovlslon  Is  made  for  the  recruitment, 
training  and  utilization  of  "Community 
Narcotic  Prevention  and  Rehabilitation  Offi- 
cers." They  would  serve  with  and  under  the 
direction  of  professional  medical,  psychiatric 
and  social  welfare  personnel  in  narcotic  ad- 
diction treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. I  believe  that  it  has  been  demon- 
strated beyond  question  that  former  addicts 
can  and  must  play  a  major  role  In  narcotic 
rehabilitation  programs  of  all  kinds. 

The  bin  will  also  authorize  the  funding 
of  programs  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  drug  abtise  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  narcotic  addicts  In  correctional  and  penal 
Institutions.  In  cooperation  with  schools,  law 
enforcement  agencies,  courts  and  other  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  special  efforts  should 
be  made  to  assist  such  programs  aimed  at 
juveniles,  youth  offenders  and  young  adults. 
Any  comprehensive  program  of  this  type 
must  also  provide  services  for  outpatient 
counseling  of  former  narcotic  addicts  to  In- 
clude employment,  welfare,  legal,  education 
and  referral  assistance.  In  cooperation  and 
coordination  with  the  welfare  and  rehabilita- 
tion departments  of  local  political  subdivi- 
sions within  the  State. 

It  must,  in  addition,  establish  enlightened, 
comprehensive  programs  of  public  education 
about  the  prevention  of  drug  abuse  and 
narcotic  addiction.  My  bill  would  commit  the 
federal  government  to  a  major  role  in  meet- 
ing these  pressing  needs. 

The  use  and  abuse  of  marihuana  and  the 
stringent  criminal  penalties  applicable  to  vi- 
olations of  laws  governing  Its  possession  and 
use  present  a  special  problem. 

Some  authorities  say  that  50  percent  of 
college  students  have  tried  marihuana  at 
least  once.  Dr.  James  L.  Goddard.  former 
head  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration, 
has  stated  that  400.000  Americans  may  be 
using  It  regularly.  We  must  clear  away  the 
haze  of  misconception  and  establish,  once 
and  for  all,  the  facts  about  the  dangers 
inherent  to  marihuana  use  and  abuse. 

The  Marihuana  Study  Commission  created 
In  Title  II  of  my  bill  would  be  composed 
only  of  persons  with  experience  in  the  medi- 
cal, mental  health  and  social  problems  at- 
tendant to  marihuana  use.  It  will  be  located 
in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  for  Health 
and  Scientific  Affairs.  It  would  report  in 
eighteen  months  on  most  aspects  of  mari- 
huana use  and  specifically  on  the  physiologi- 
cal and  psychological  effects  of  infrequent, 
temporary  and  longterm  marlhauna  use. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  dealing 
uith  the  problems  of  drug  abuse  and  nar- 
cotic addiction  Is  the  Neighborhood  Service 
Center.  Two  weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  one  such  facility  on  New  York's 
lower  east  side.  The  Center,  operated  under 
the  direction  of  the  New  York  City  Addiction 
Services  Agency  Is  doing  an  outstanding  Job. 
It  is  a  concrete  example  of  dedicated  and 
effective  effort,  and  proof  that  rehabilitation 
of  hard-core  narcotic  addicts  is  possible. 

This  program  utilizes  staffing  by  Indige- 
nous non-professionals,  a  mental  health  ori- 
entation, and  the  joining  of  service  and  com- 
munity action  In  a  carefully  phased  sequence. 
Two  years  ago.  New  York  State  and  its 
Narcotic  Addiction  Control  Commission  made 
an  unprecedented  groundbreaking  commit- 
ment to  the  solutions  of  the  narcotics  prob- 
lem In  this  State.  It  has  made  progress  to 
achieve  that  goal.  The  encouraging  and 
imaginative  efforts  of  the  Addiction  Services 
Agency  have  resulted  in  new  hope  for  ad- 
dicts who  heretofore  were  without  hope.  The 
resourcefulness  demonstrated  by  many,  non- 
profit, private  organizations  have  also  con- 
tributed much  in  our  recent  efforts  to  con- 
trol drug  abuse.  All  of  these  activities  under- 
score the  need  for  the  federal  government  to 
Uke  up  the  responBlblllUes  it  has  long 
evaded.  Organizations  such  as  these  cannot 
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subcommittee  on  Alcoholism 
3f  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
has  recently  concluded  the 
hearings  on  what  has  become 
anxiety  and  yet,  paradoxi- 
by  our  nation — the  prob- 
and drug  abuse.  The  Com- 
'ilch    I    am    ranking    minority 
leard  much  distressing  testi- 
and  physicians,  former 
it  drug  users.  An  all  too 
las  emerged.  I  would  like  to 
of  that  picture  with  you 
some  recommendations. 
Institute  of  Mental  Health 
are    100,000-125.000    active 
m  the  United  States.  (New 
has  records  of  some  42,000 
but    that   does   not   include 
prison  nor  In  voluntary  treat- 
ifctal   number   of   non-narcotic 
including   those   addicted   or 
marihuana,    LSD,    sedatives, 
.  related  drugs,  and  certain 
estimated  at  between  250,000 

nationally.  The  number 

adults  who  have  used  marl- 
once  Is  conservatively  estl- 
8,000,000  and  12,000,000. 
are  the  statistics.  Pew  of  us, 
attempted  to  get  beyond  the 
so  often  cited  to  understand 
the  Individuals  who  comprise 
We  are  aware  that  narcotics 
drug  abuse  Is  on  the  Increase, 
that  It  now  touches  every  sec- 
y.  from  the  dimly  lit  corridors 
slums  to  the  shopping-center 
f  suburban  communities.  We 
costs,  socially  or  economically, 
maintenance  of  an  elaborate 
.^,  courts  and  clinics,  through 
identified  drug  users.  We  can 
l^uman  toll  in  terms  of  the  auto 
ve  crimes,  ruined  lives  (and 
deaths  brought  on  by  drug  ex- 
and  addiction.  This  toll  has 
Director  of  the  National  In- 
Health,  Dr.  YoUes,  in  the 
$3-billion  yearly.  But  there 
itiangely  fundamental  and  stub- 
by our  society  to  Investl- 
we  have   taken  to  cure 
__  to  offer  real  help  to  those 
Instead  we  seem  satisfied  to 
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continue   quoting   the   figures   and    turning 
our  backs  on  their  implications. 

Perhaps  this  Is  because  we  are  basically  a 
society  of  drug  users— albeit  legal  drug  users 
— and  we  do  not  intend  to  do  anything  that 
might  alter  our  own  "habit."  Each  year,  we 
produce  and  consume  more  varied,  more  po- 
tent and  great  quantities  of  mlnd-alterlng 
chemicals,  including  such  medical  prepara- 
tions as  tranquilizers  and  sedatives;  such 
over-the-counter  remedies  such  as  aspirin, 
mild  stimulants,  pseudo-tranqulllzers;  and 
such  approved — yet  deadly  when  taken  In- 
temperately — social  substances  such  as  al- 
cohol and  tobacco.  Drug  abuse  today  can  be 
many  things.  It  can  V>e  the  narcotics  addict 
injecting  his  dally  "bag"  of  heroin,  the 
methedrine-user  high  on  "speed,"  the  college 
student  "taking  a  trip"  on  LSD,  the  teenager 
smoking  "pot."  the  12-year  old  sniffing  air- 
plane glue.  Drug  abuse  can  also  be  the  adult 
starting  the  day  with  a  pill  for  a  "pick-me- 
up,"  having  several  drinks  at  lunch  to  "un- 
wind" and  using  a  barbltuate  at  night  to 
"knock  him  out."  We  are  living  in  a  nervous, 
confusing  and  restless  age.  and  we  increas- 
ingly turn  to  these  drugs  to  ea-se  discomfort. 
to  combat  Insecurity,  to  escape,  to  Pc'.ileve  a 
transient  euphoria. 

In  this  respect,  the  Impoverished  ghetto- 
born  dope  addict  who  steals  to  buy  his  ef- 
cape — heroin — is  related  to  the  affluent  sDb- 
urban  executive  who  is  fimctloning.  achieving 
and  outwardly  successful  but  who  also  is  a 
heavy  drinker.  Thus  It  Is  apparent  thai  many 
people   abusing   clriigs   have   many   diirerent 
reasons  for  Initiating  drug  use  and  different 
patterns  of  drug  use.  The  fact  that  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse  Is  spreading  among  the 
young  and  the  affluent  is.  therefore,  not  sur- 
prising. But  most  adults  stubbornly  refuse 
to  empathize  with   those  drug  addicts  and 
young  experimenters,  hypocritically  viewing 
their   own   practices    as   separate    from    the 
"drug  scene.'  Yet,  as  Weldon  H.  Smith,  Co- 
ordinator  of    California    Narcotic    Programs 
stated,  "It  Is  a  matter  of  the  degree  of  pain 
that  determines  what  drvig  you  vise  and  how 
much.  And  the  drug  that  offers  the  ultimate 
In  surcease  and  escape  from  pain,  for  those 
probably  hurting  the  most  ...  Is  heroin." 
This  attitude  of  avoidance  on  the  part  of 
our  citizenry  is  the  key  to  the  Inadequacy 
of  our  Federal  and  local  efforts  to  meet  the 
growing  problem  of  drug  abuse.  Our  primary 
reaction    has    been    to    punish    the    easily- 
labeled   drug   "offender"    with   strict   prison 
terms,  offering  too  little  distinction  between 
the  felonious  drug  pusher  and  the  youthful 
experimenter,    and    little    understanding    of 
the  psychological  problem  of  the  latter.   It 
is  no  surprise  that  those  dependent  on  drugs 
rarely  are  cured  of  their  habit  through  pun- 
ishment. More  often,  they  return  to  outside 
life  more  cynical,  more  insecure,   and — due 
to  the  traffic  of  narcotics  within  the  penal 
system — often    more    knowledgeable    In    the 
sale  and  use  of  narcotics  than  before  they 
began  serving  their  terms. 

The  more  important  target  of  research, 
after-care  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  for 
these  addicts  has  been  grossly  under-funded 
by  the  Government.  The  thrust  of  Federal 
activities  takes  the  form  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  to  stimulate  support  for  the  devel- 
opment of  community-based  programs  for 
treatment  of  addicts  on  a  community  level. 
The  total  expenditures  for  the  NIMH  nar- 
cotic and  dangerous  drug  program.  Including 
Federal  facilities  at  Fort  Worth  and  Lexing- 
ton, amounts  to  $35,000,000,  a  fantastically 
small  pittance  In  comparison  to  the  scope 
and  gravity  of  the  problem  In  a  complex 
and  myth-ridden  field.  To  quote  Dr.  Richard 
Clum,  author  of  Drugs  and  Society,  "Drug 
problem  prevention  has  not  been  able  to 
compete  successfully  for  priorities  In  a  na- 
tion beset  with  social  needs  and  Interna- 
tional pKjllcy  Implementation  costs." 

There  Is  a  great  deal  we  do  not  know  about 
narcotics.  But  we  do  know  that  present  Fed- 


eral programs  are  Inadequate  to  meet  this 
problem.  We  recommend  and  enact  new  cate- 
gorical programs  and  urge  more  rigid  appli- 
cation of  criminal  sanctions  against  narcotics 
addicts.  But.  In  fact,  we  devote  pitifully  small 
national  resources  to  a  problem  which  ex- 
tracts enormous  costs  from  our  society  In 
terms  of  broken  lives,  urban  crime,  commu- 
nity decay,  and  fear. 

We  do  not  need  new  categorical  programs- 
we  have  them — nor  are  more  stringent  penal- 
ties against  narcotics  addicts  the  answer. 

What  is  required  Is  a  Federal  commit- 
ment—adequately funded — to  state,  local  and 
prlv.ite  programs  of  research,  experimenta- 
tion, and  demonstration  in  nwrcotics  preven- 
tion; and  for  rehabilitation  and  after-care 
services. 

Broad-ranging  residential  rehabilitation 
programs  (half-way  houses)  at  the  state  and 
local  level  are  among  those  which  should  re- 
ceive expanded  Federal  support. 

Most  addicts  are  unable  to  cope  with  the 
stresses  of  their  environment,  and  Increased 
and  expanded  residential  facilities  are  needed 
for  many  of  them.  Richard  Atkinson.  Director 
of  the  Washington.  D.C..  Drug  Addiction 
Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Center  has 
told  our  committee:  "Basically,  real  therapy 
mu.st  be  a  process  wherein  an  addict  can  be 
confronted  with  his  own  elaborate  and  ex- 
tensive system  of  defenses  and  help  him  to 
see  himself  In  the  long  tedious  process  of 
self-reallzailon  he  must  learn  to  cope  with 
his  own  Internal  feelings  and  frustrations 
that  none  of  us  are  Immune  from." 

This  Federal  commitment  should  include 
expanded  and  more  Intelligent  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Aggressive  law  enforcement  by  Federal  au- 
thorities is  essential.  But,  enforcement  efforts 
should  be  particularly  directed  at  disrupting 
the  flow  of  dangerous  drugs  into  and  within 
the  country  and  at  destroying  the  powerful 
elements  of  organized  crime  which  feed  upon 
and  profit  from  the  drug  traffic.  But  we  will 
be  deluding  ourselves  If  we  believe  that  ag- 
gressive law  enforcement  alone  against  the 
Individual  narcotics  user  can  contend  with  a 
disruptive  community  problem  which  takes 
root  In  emotional  Instability,  psychic  dis- 
order, and  social  breakdown. 

Federal  support  for  education  Into  the  at- 
traction and  danger  of  addiction  must  be 
Increased.  Young  people  must  understand 
better  than  they  do  the  dangerous  potential 
of  mlnd-alterlng  substances  and  how  so 
many  of  our  young  people  use  them  to  "act 
out"  their  particular  fantasies,  psychological 
defects  and  character  disorders. 

Further  research,  too.  Is  needed  to  elucidate 
the  effects  of  use  of  the  drug  which  has 
probably  generated  the  most  popularity  and 
concern  In  our  society — marihuana. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  dramatic 
and  continuing  Increase  in  the  smoking  of 
marihuana  or  "pot,"  particularly  among 
urban  and  suburban  youth.  It  Is  estimated 
that  more  than  50  percent  of  our  college 
students  and  20  to  40  percent  of  our  high 
school  students  are  using  or  have  experi- 
mented with  the  drug.  About  $100,000,000  a 
year  is  spent  illegally  on  marihuana.  In  the 
past  year  or  two,  use  has  spread  to  junior 
high  and  grade  school  students.  The  sub- 
stance, currently  classified  as  a  dangerous 
narcotic  by  Federal  law,  is  viewed  as  a  non- 
addicting,  relatively  mild  Intoxlcar ',  by  many 
yoimg  people  who  claim  to  use  It  as  a  recrea- 
tional drug,  much  In  the  manner  their 
parents  enjoy  alcohol.  There  is  as  yet  no  hard 
evidence  that  there  Is  permanent,  physical 
damage  cavised  by  this  Illegal  drug,  as  there 
Is  for  other  currently  legalized  drugs.  Nor  Is 
there  as  yet  any  proof  that  marihuana  smok- 
ing leads  inevitably  to  addiction  to,  experi- 
mentation with,  or  use  of  other  drugs.  Be- 
cause of  theee  conclusions,  and  because  of 
the  acknowledged  failure  of  penal  laws  to 
suppress  the  incidence  of  drug  use,  there  has 
been  widespread  student  demand  to  legalize 
the  sale  and  possession  of  marihuana. 
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Before  any  conclusion  is  reached  as  to  , 
whether  marlhimna  is  or  is  not  a  dangerous 
drug,  we  must  focus  on  research  to  provide 
basic  scientific  data  on  acute  and  chronic 
effects.  Only  If  we  obtain  from  such  research 
affirmative  scientific  evidence  that  It  Is  an 
innocuous  drug  can  it  be  legalized.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  there  Is  enough  evi- 
dence to  rationally. reduce  the  penalties  for 
possession  and  use  aa  distinguished  from 
pushing  and  sale. 

Marihuana  Is  not  an  opiate  or  narcotic. 
We  must  therefore  seek  a  more  just  handling 
of  Its  use  by  our  disillusioned  youth,  who 
rightly  cannot  understand  our  drug-ridden 
society's  confused  morality  on  this  Issue. 
The  Increased  use  of  marihuana  In  the  pres- 
ence of  stringent  laws  prohibiting  It  makes 
it  imperative  that  marihuana  should  be  re- 
classified under  our  laws  dealing  with  hal- 
lucinogens. At  most,  it  should  be  controlled 
by  the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Act,  which  pro- 
vides less  severe  penalties  for  violations.  Our 
courts  also  must  become  more  flexible.  Our 
judges  should  not  only  have  full  discretion 
to^^lipPnd  sentence,  but  a  full  range  of 
services  should  be  available  to  the  courts  for 
diagnosis,  counseling  and  treatment  for  drug 
abuse  and  narcotics  addiction. 

A  sampling  of  Federal  and  State  statutes 
concerning  the  use  and  possession  of  mari- 
huana reveals  a  pattern  of  stringent  repress- 
ant  penalties.  Our  Federal  laws  Impose  a 
2  to  10  year  sentence  for  flrst  offense  for 
marihuana  possession  and  a  5  to  20  year 
penalty  for  the  sale  of  marihuana.  In  our 
own  State — New  York — we  have  a  more  en- 
lightened approach  to  possession  with  a 
variegated  penalty  structure  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  marihuana  in  the  possession 
of  the  offender,  while  In  California  the  mini- 
mum sentence  for  an  offender  without  a 
prior  conviction  Is  1  year  with  a  maximum 
sentence  of  10  years.  In  Texas  the  penalty 
for  possession  can  be  2  years  to  life  Impris- 
onment. In  Massachusetts,  to  be  In  the  pres- 
ence of  marihuana  without  knowing  it  car- 
ries a  5-year  penalty  while  oddly  enough, 
to  knowingly  possess  marihuana  carries  a 
maximum  penalty  of  3'/2  years. 

Above  all,  it  is  essential  to  make  a  clear 
distinction  between  those  who  employ  the 
drug,  potentially  harming  themselves,  and 
those  who  grossly  profit  from  its  illegal  sale. 
I  will  Introduce  appropriate  legislation  to 
achieve  this.  We  must  consider,  too,  what  the 
effect  of  legalizing  marihuana  would  have 
on  the  vicious,  destructive  drug  scene  pres- 
ent In  the  nation's  poorer  areas  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  uncertainty  about  the  effects  of 
marihuana.  Here  total  escape  mechanisms 
have  been  more  frequently  seized  upon  in  the 
face  of  what  seems  to  many  to  be  Insur- 
mountable problems  of  discrimination,  vic- 
timization, and  abject  poverty.  Larry  Bear, 
Commissioner  of  the  Addiction  Services 
Agency  of  New  York  City,  testified  to  our 
committee:  "We  should  have  to  consider  the 
negative  effect  of  inundating  these  same 
communities  with  legal  marihuana  whose 
cannabinol  content  would  certainly  eventu- 
ally qualify  It  as  a  serious  hallucinogenic 
drug.  With  importation  unrestricted,  can- 
nabinol content  undertermined.  Individual 
users'  characterologlcal  deficiencies  unknow- 
able, and  advertising  techniques  freely  avail- 
able, legalization  could  literally  send  the 
ghettos  up  In  smoke." 

It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  our  society 
has  legally  and  socially  permitted  and  pro- 
moted the  use  of  substances  for  "recrea- 
tion" which  have  proved  to  be  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  marihuana — particularly  alcohol 
and  tobacco.  Their  use  strikes  a  tragic  toll 
of  death  and  bodily  harm  each  year.  But  we 
cannot,  as  a  Just  and  pragmatic  society,  con- 
done yet  another  such  substance,  no  matter 
how  widespread  its  incidence  comes  to  be, 
until  we  really  know  about  its  effects. 

But  again,  I  must  reiterate  that  law  en- 
forcement i>w  ae  Is  not  going  to  end  the 
tragic  occurrence  of  drug  abuse  in  this  coun- 


try. We  must,  as  a  nation,  acknowledge  the 
complexity  of  drug  problems,  understanding 
that  some  are  linked  to  mental  and  physical 
111  health,  others  to  lack  of  Information,  some 
to  overexposure  or  undercontrol  of  drug- 
using  situations.  We  must  In  the  end,  come  to 
understand  the  need  for  a  shift  In  our  values 
on  this  Issue,  and  our  blindness  In  the  past 
to  our  own  responsibility  for  Inaction. 

If  we  can  reexamine  our  conduct,  and  be- 
gin to  help  those  who  desperately  need  our 
help,  we  win  have  succeeded  In  the  first  and 
most  difficult  step.  For  If  we  can  show  the 
alienated,  those  who  view  the  establishment 
to  be  hypocritical  and  base,  that  society  does 
care,  then  the  need  for  escape  would  be  far 
less.  The  work  of  our  subcommittee  Is  not 
over.  We  are  considering  here  not  only  a 
health  problem,  not  only  an  educational 
problem,  but  the  very  success  of  our  society. 
And  In  considering  the  drug  problem,  we 
are  striving  for  a  society  dedicated  to  the 
useful  participation  of  all  Its  citizens,  and  to 
respect  for  each  individual  within  it. 

Testimony  op  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  Be- 
fore the  U.S.  Senate  SuBcoMMrrrEE  on 
Addiction  and  Alcoholism,  October  2, 
1969 

Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Hughes, 
Senator  Goodell,  and  Senator  Javits.  I  would 
like  to  thank  you  f5>^rlnglng  your  hearings 
to  our  town.  We  are  most  appreciative  of 
that.  It  shows  almost  for  the  first  time  an 
organized  senatorial  directive  on  the  prob- 
lem of  narcotics  and  drug  addiction,  which 
we  appreciate. 

Our  two  senators  from  New  York.  Senator 
Goodell  and  Senator  Javits  in  his  long  career, 
have  shown  In  the  Senate  a  constant  concern 
and  leadership  on  this  whole  subject. 

Senator  Javits  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
bringing  VISTA  aid  and  Teacher  Corps  staff 
into  New  York  and  it  was  Senator  Javits  who 
assisted  In  the  development  of  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  restoration  effort.  This  project. 
In  turn,  led  to  the  development  of  new  meth- 
ods in  our  program  on  methedone. 

Senator  Goodell  has  been  energetic  in  his 
leadership  in  this  area  with  the  increasing 
interest  and  concern  he  has  shown. 

Senator  Hughes,  we  would  like  to  thank 
you  for,  even  in  your  brief  tenure  in  the  Sen- 
ate, demonstrating  such  a  determination  to 
get  at  the  roots  of  narcotics  addiction. 

My  testimony  this  morning  will  be  chiefly 
on  the  subject  of  heroin.  I  do  that  for  a  very 
important  reason.  It  Is  not  to  deemphaslze 
the  importance  of  other  drugs  or  alcohol. 
This  is  of  tremendous  concern  In  every  re- 
spect in  our  City  of  New  York. 

The  reason  I  am  concentrating  on  heroin 
is  because  our  time  Is  limited  and  I  want 
to  put  first  things  first.  Heroin  is  the  drug 
which  is  responsible  chiefly  for  the  majority 
of  crimes  that  strike  terror  into  people's 
hearts  and  minds,  street  crime,  muggings, 
breakings  and  enterings,  burglaries.  That's 
why  I  wish  to  concentrate  on  heroin  today. 
It  is  of  Immediate  and  prime  concern,  and 
Indeed  we  don't  have  much  time  to  deal 
with  It. 

My  statement  will  be  quite  brief  and  then 
I  shall  ask  Commissioner  Larry  Baehr,  sitting 
on  my  right,  who  will  make  a  very  brief 
statement  Introducing  our  Addiction  Serv- 
ices Agency  program;  he  will  describe  It 
very  briefly. 

Then  I  will  ask  Mr.  Irving  Levlne,  who  Is 
sitting  on  my  left,  who  Is  an  ex-addlct,  to 
talk  briefly  of  some  of  his  experiences  In 
the  world  of  addiction  and  what  It  means 
in  terms  of  crime  and  involvement. 

And  immediately  after  that,  with  the 
Chal-inan's  permission  and  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  press,  with  no  picture  taking, 
I  would  like  to  bring  up  two  police  officers, 
one  recently  under  cover  and  the  other  a 
sergeant  who  has  worked  for  eighteen  years 
in  Harlem.  They  will  speak  on  the  subject 
of  law  enforcement  and  narcotics.  They  are 


not  under  cover  at  the  present  time,  but  for 
obvious  reasons  pictures  and  their  names  are 
to  be  avoided. 

Well,  the  main  thing  I  want  to  do  today, 
Mr.  Chairman,  Is  to  make  a  specific  proposal, 
and  that  is  a  proposal  lor  a  partnership  be- 
tween New  York  City  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  can  bring  heroin  addiction 
under  control  within  five  years. 

This  Is  no  slogan  and  It  Is  no  posture;  that 
Is  a  thing  that  can  be  done.  We  can  bring 
heroin  addiction  under  effective  control  with- 
in five  years  if  we  get  the  support  we  need 
from  the  Federal  Government  and  what  I 
ask  you  today  is  to  make  this  five-year  goal 
a  specific  deliberate  national  priority,  as 
real  as  the  landing  of  the  men  on  the 
moon  in  this  decade.  It  is  In  fact  more  basic 
than  was  the  moon  landing,  for  it  is  a  prior- 
ity not  to  demonstrate  our  power,  our 
grandeur  or  our  scientific  capacity.  It  is  a 
national  priority  aimed  at  the  survival  and 
renaissance  of  our  cities  and  of  New  York 
City  In  particular. 

If  we  can  set  a  time  limit  to  put  a  man  on 
the  moon,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  set  a  time 
limit  to  put  a  man  on  his  feet. 

You  will  hear  today  about  what  narcotics 
addiction  means  in  and  to  New  York  City.  It 
can  be  put  very  simply. 

Heroin  addiction  ravages  New  York;  it 
fills  our  streets  with  terror,  destroys  thou- 
sands of  families,  totally  degrades  and 
brutalizes  its  victims,  and  those  victims  in 
ttirn,  wTeak  fear  on  Innocent  citizens  every 
hour  of  the  day. 

This  poison  feeds  and  bloats  the  masters 
of  organized  crime.  It  Is  a  dally  unglble  sys- 
tem of  systematic  lawlessness  and  cruelty 
In  our  society.  It  is  a  sickening,  humiliating 
scourge  upon  our  country's  greatest  city  and 
you  will  be  told  today  something  of  what  ad- 
diction costs  New  York  City,  of  the  one  hun- 
dred thousand  addicts  who  dwell  here,  of  the 
fact  that  among  those  between  16  and  35, 
addiction  Is  the  largest  single  cause  of  acci- 
dental death. 

But  you  will  not  hear  the  things  this  ter- 
ror does  to  people.  Not  long  ago  a  woman  in 
a  store  in  Harlem  looked  out  onto  the  street 
and  saw  a  girl,  perhaps  as  old  as  twelve, 
being  led  down  the  street  by  an  older  man. 
Fearing  a  child  molester,  she  rushed  out 
into  the  street  and  protested. 

The  young  girl  looked  at  her  coldly.  "On 
your  way.  Mother."  she  said.  "This  Is  my 
customer."  The  girl  was  twelve;  she  was  a 
prostitute  so  that  her  fourteen  year  old 
brother  could  support  his  heroin  habit. 

And  there  are  too  many  such  tragedies, 
too  many  who  have  given  up  on  themselves 
because  they  have  given  up  on  us. 

But  we  have  not  given  up  on  these  human 
beings.  We  have  taken  more  steps  than  any 
other  city  In  history,  steps  which  I  can  de- 
tail for  the  record,  but  which  I  can  sum  up 
briefiy. 

We  have  more  than  doubled  the  Police 
Narcotics  Bureau,  so  that  it  will  have  five 
hundred  full-time  officers  working  solely  on 
breaking  the  back  of  the  narcotic  traffic.  We 
have  ordered  every  man  on  our  32,000-man 
police  iorce  to  make  narcotics  offenses  his 
highest  priority. 

We  have  launched  borough  commands  In 
our  narcotics  rescue  task  forces  to  link  local 
detective  work  with  top  police  command 
personnel.  We  began  our  initiative  on  our 
federal-city  task  force  with  the  cooperation 
of  Attorney-General  Mitchell  and  Police  Com- 
missioner Leary.  That  task  force  is  now  un- 
der way  and  we  have  begun  the  only  munici- 
pal agency  in  America  to  deal  exclusively 
vrtth  addiction  and  prevention. 

That  organization  is  the  Addiction  Serv- 
ices Agency  headed  by  Commissioner  Larry 
Allen  Baehr. 

Under  the  ASA.  as  it  Is  called,  which  now 
operates  fifty  facilities  in  our  city,  more  than 
1.500  addicts  are  now  receiving  treatment 
linked  to  characterologlcal  self-improvement 
and  more   than  two   thousand  youngsters. 
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pwrenta  and  doncemed  citizens  are  Involved 
each  week  In  oiir  ASA  prevention  program. 
Further.  «b  have  started  the  largest 
methedone  vaalntenance  experiment  la 
America,  wlthjthe  help  of  the  Central  Brook- 
lyn Model  CltllBs  area,  under  which  five  thou- 
sand addicts  t:an  get  help  within  five  years 
on  the  street  l^vel. 

Well,  this  la  a  vital  part.  It  is  more  than 
any  other  clw  is  doing,  but  It  should  be 
twenty  times  |a  greater  effort.  That  Is  why  I 
am  here  todat.  for  the  fact  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  direct  tangible  role  It 
must  play  in  bontroUlng  addiction.  At  pres- 
ent, the  Federal  Oovernment  simply  Is  not 
doing  Its  Job.  I 

It  Is  not  enforcing  Its  responsibility  which 
is  total  and  absolute  in  controlling  interna- 
tional traffic]  Opium  and  Its  derivative, 
heroin,  does  mot  grow  In  Brooklyn.  It  flows 
into  this  couAtry  from  abroad  at  a  stagger- 
ing rate.        J 

A  Federal  Qovernment  research  and  treat- 
ment prograni  for  1970  simply  does  not  exist. 
There  Is  no  coherent  policy  in  this  vital  field 
and  clearly  no  commitment.  There  are  na- 
tional Institu^s  to  study  arthritis,  allergies, 
eye  disease  an(d  neurological  disorders.  There 
la  npnA  for  aBdictlon  research.  There  is  for 
rese^ich  Intd  new  weapons  and  anthro- 
poUtlcal  inquiries  In  Asia;  there  Is  not  one 
penny  avallatle  for  addiction  research. 

The  source!  of  narcotics  addiction  clearly 
lies  In  the  fleid  of  mental  health  of  prospec- 
tive addicts.  Yet  the  total  federal  grant 
money  natioiiwlde  to  flght  alcoholism  and 
addiction  frori  the  community  mental  health 
program  Is  $i:i  million. 

There  are  up  to  one  hundred  thousand 
addicts  In  my  city  alone.  Yet  the  entire  Fed- 
eral Governnent's  hospital  resources  com- 
prise two  hospitals  In  the  entire  country 
treating  fewe-  than  a  thousand  patients  at 
any  one  time 

That  kind  of  effort  makes  a  mockery  of 
pledges  to  act .  President  Nixon  said  last  July 
14,  "A  new  V  rgency  and  concerted  national 
effort  are  nee<  led  at  the  federal  level  to  begin 
to  cope  with  t  his  growing  menace  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare,"  but  the  deeds  do  not  match 
the  words. 

New  York  City,  which  has  increased  its 
spending  in  the  flght  against  narcotics  ten- 
fold within  t  le  last  Ave  years.  Is  asking  the 
Federal  Gov(rnment  to  put  its  resources 
where  Its  rhetoric  Is  and  to  help  bring  this 
problem  und<  r  effective  control  by  1974. 

How?  Ther(  are  five  specific  steps  the  Fed- 
eral Governn  ent  can  take  now  to  make  a 
difference. 

First.  The  JJew  York  City  area  needs  an 
immediate  m  nimum  level  of  one  thousand 
full  time  fe<  eral  narcotics  agents  towards 
the  ultimate  goal  of  three  thousand.  This 
base  has  beer  supported  unanlmo\isly  by  the 
five  district  a  ttorneys  of  New  York  City  who 
have  been  m(  etlng  with  me  on  this  subject. 
The  five  of  tl:  em  and  myself,  based  upon  the 
best  evidence  we  have  available,  concluded 
that  this  minimum  level  is  immediately 
needed  in  Ne  w  York  City  and  we  think  we 
are  being  cor  servative  in  our  figures. 

These  men  would  guard  the  Ports,  work  at 
investigative  efforts  in  narcotic  traffic  and 
work  at  notl  ing  other  than  smashing  this 
deadly  cycle. 

We  must  m  ultlply  the  pitifully  small  force 
of  federal  ag(  nts  overseas. 

Two.  We  ni  ed  help  In  effecting  new  inter- 
national agre  ements  in  blocking  the  impor- 
tation of  hei  oin,  bilateral  treaties  and  the 
full  force  of  f  jreign  governments  put  to  work 
to  cut  this  d<  ad  at  Its  root. 

Third.  We  i  (lust  have  a  real  attack  on  orga- 
nized crime,  '  he  key  economic  profiteer  from 
narcotics  pols  on. 

Here  in  Nen  ■  York  the  U.S.  Attorney,  Robert 
Morganthau.  has  led  in  fighting  this,  but  he 
must  have  h  ^lp  from  Washington. 

It  is  time  Vi  e  had  a  war  on  organized  crime. 
The  generals  ot  the  enemy  are  putting  more 
money,  men  and  equipment  into  this  thaa 
we  are.  On  tl  lose  terms  we  cannot  win. 


Fourth.  We  must  have  «  federal  commit- 
ment to  real  research  such  as  work  to  pro- 
duce non-addictive  blood  agents,  chemical 
antidotes  and  vaccines. 

The  Federal  Government's  Influence  and 
medical  research  are  now  at  a  peak.  It  would 
require  nothing  more  than  an  act  of  will  and 
legislation  to  direct  a  small  portion  of  our 
research  empire  into  addiction  research. 

Fifth.  Federal  coordination  Is  vital.  Today 
the  Federal  Government  is  like  the  marshal 
who  Jumped  on  his  horse  and  rode  off  in  all 
directions  at  once.  Drug  Administration  offl- 
olals  and  high-ranking  administrators  tell  us 
the  drug  laws  are  Irrational,  while  legislation 
is  proposed  by  the  administration  to  harden 
those  irrationalities  even  further. 

We  need  a  single  concentrated,  coordinated 
strategy  for  addiction  control. 

We  need  one  more  thing:  money.  We  can 
put  a  dollar  flgure  on  a  program  to  treat 
every  addict  in  America  nationwide.  It  would 
take  $600  million  a  year  for  a  nationwide 
treatment  and  prevention  program.  About 
half  of  that,  $300  million  a  year,  would  reach 
every  addict  in  New  York  City,  which  holds 
half  of  the  national  addict  population. 

In  other  words.  If  you  choose  to  make  the 
control  of  heroin  addicts  a  real  national  pri- 
ority, it  will  cost  $3  billion  over  the  next  five 
years,  $1.5  billion  for  New  York  City  alone. 

Now  that  last  flgure  is  high.  It  is  also, 
however,  $500  million  less  than  the  cost  over- 
run on  the  C-5-A  cargo  plane.  One  year  of 
that  New  York  City  effort  is  a  little  more 
than  four  days  of  the  cost  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

So  It  is  for  you  to  Judge  whether  this  is 
too  much  to  ask.  We  know  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams that  will  really  work.  We  know  what 
an  enormous  difference  the  control  of  addic- 
tion will  mean  to  New  York  City,  cutting 
half  of  the  crime  away  from  our  streets,  stop- 
ping the  spread  of  suspicion  and  fear,  pro- 
viding hope  for  something  better  among  all 
our  people,  and  we  know  that  without  money 
all  of  the  Washington  rhetoric  about  law 
and  order  Is  Just  some  disagreeable  Joke  on 
the  people  of  New  York  City. 

So  I  leave  it  In  your  hands.  Is  the  salvation 
of  America's  greatest  city  a  worthy  national 
priority?  Does  It  match  a  trip  to  the  moon 
or  a  new  bomber  in  importance?  Is  the  city's 
soul  a  proper  national  priority?  I  believe  it 
is  and  I  commend  It  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  as  one  worthy  of  their  support. 


THE  WORLD  FOOD  CRISIS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
destruction  of  the  an-,  water,  soil,  plants, 
and  animals  of  our  planet  home  earth  is 
accelerating  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  the 
continued  existence  of  life  is  increasingly 
becoming  questionable. 

Man's  general  indifference  and  dis- 
regard for  the  natural  resources  in  his 
drive  for  profit  and  comfort  could  some- 
day be  the  end  of  him.  If  man  is  to  save 
himself  and  the  planet  on  which  he  lives, 
man  must  learn  that  he  cannot  conquer 
nature.  He  must  learn  that  he  can  only 
live  with  nature  and  make  certain  that 
he  does  not  continue  to  violate  nature  or 
nature  will  revolt  and  leave  man  without 
the  necessary  elements  of  existence. 

Much  of  the  world  today/f&ces  a  serious 
hunger  problem  and  the  arrogant  dis- 
i-egard  of  this  problem  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  natural  resources  portends  the 
grave  possibilities  of  future  famine  con- 
ditions of  monumental  consequences. 

A  valuable  discussion  of  the  the  world 
food  crisis  appeared  in  a  well  documented 
and  presented  discussion  in  an  edition  of 
the  Kaiser  Aluminimi  News.  The  com- 
pany publication,  unlike  the  average 
limited,  parochial  house  organs  of  in- 


dustry, devotes  the  entire  issue  to  the 
phenomenon  of  the  time.  All  the  articles, 
researched,  written,  tind  edited  by  the 
publication  editor,  Don  Fabun,  are 
worthy  of  reprinting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing articles  from  one  issue  of  the  pub- 
lication— "The  Biological  Fire,"  "The 
Ecologic  Storm,"  "The  Protein  Path," 
and  a  "Modest  Proposal" — be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Biologic  Fire — Soil's  but  Rock  on  Its 
Way  to  the  Sea 

Our  everyday  lives  are  so  filled  with  mir- 
acles that  we  tend  to  discount  them  as  com- 
monplace. For  one  thing,  we  think  of  soil 
as  dirt  and  express  our  contempt  for  it  in  the 
expression,  "dirt  cheap."  Yet  without  the 
thin  film  of  soil  that  covers  all  too  few  areas 
of  the  earth,  there  would  be  no  life  on  land; 
no  plants,  no  animals,  no  humans. 

The  soil  on  which  earth's  civilizations  are 
based  today  is  the  end  product  of  literally 
millions  of  years  of  evolution.  Out  of  these 
millions  of  years,  Just  like  plants  and  ani- 
mals, the  soil  has  differentiated  into  clearly 
defined  species  and  subspecies,  as  different, 
one  from  one,  as  the  lion  from  the  bear,  as 
the  sunflower  from  the  tulip.  Like  other  liv- 
ing things,  the  soil  is  born,  grows,  renews  it- 
self, and  ultimately  dies.  Like  other  living 
things,  it  can  be  hurt,  nurtured,  killed. 

The  end  result  of  the  greater  part  of  man's 
activities  on  earth  has  been  to  destroy  the 
soil.  Just  as  man  exterminated  the  buffalo 
and  the  passenger  pigeon,  the  grasslands  of 
the  Great  Plains,  and  the  forests  that  once 
carpeted  Greece  and  Italy. 

For  many  thousands  of  years  the  agricul- 
tural practices  of  clearing  and  burning,  har- 
vesting a  crop  and  then  moving  on  to  clear 
and  burn  again;  of  stripping  forests  down 
to  barrens  of  stumps  and  rocks;  of  allowing 
vast  herds  of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  to  over- 
graze the  land  until  the  soil  Is  dead — aU  of 
these  destroyed  huge  areas  where  today  noth- 
ing grows  or  can  be  made  to  grow.  These  prac- 
tices have  been  going  on  since  neolithic 
times:  they  still  go  on. 

In  more  "sophisticated"  areas,  the  killing 
takes  a  different  form.  Under  the  inroads  ol 
the  bulldozer,  beneath  the  concrete  and  as- 
phalt of  highways  and  roads,  below  the  ever 
spreading  urban  and  suburban  buildings,  the 
living  soil,  cut  off  from  sun,  air  and  water, 
dies.  It  is  an  Irony  that  in  many  places  ol 
the  world,  the  growth  of  cities  destroys  the 
very  soil  whose  productivity  created  them 
And  finally,  in  other  areas,  intensive  over- 
farming  has  resulted  in  ever  larger  harvests — 
with  an  ever  falling  food  content — as  witness 
the  steadily  declining  protein  content  of 
wheat  in  Kansas  since  World  War  II,  al- 
though the  harvests  themselves  are  of  record 
size.  The  soil  has  not  been  killed,  it  has  lo.st 
a  part  of  its  life-giving  vitality. 

Only  in  those  places  (and  they  are  rela- 
tively few)  where  man  has  learned  to  treat 
the  soil  as  a  living  thing:  where  he  fitted  his 
processes  into  the  life  cycle  of  the  soil,  re- 
placing, at  the  end  of  each  growth  cycle,  the 
nutrients  he  has  taken  out  of  it,  lias  it  been 
possible  to  reap  harvests  rich  In  food  content 
and  abundant  in  quantity  from  the  same 
acreage,  season  after  season.  Even  the  most 
inexpert  farmer  would  not  expect  to  get  milk 
from  his  cow  If  he  did  not  feed  It:  but  he 
often  expects  the  soil  to  give  and  give  with- 
out itself  being  fed.  When  urban  sewage  and 
garbage  are  dumped  in  the  river  or  the  sea, 
or  otherwise  treated  so  that  they  do  not  re- 
turn to  the  soil,  the  land  becomes  Impov- 
erished. Inorganic  fertilizers,  where  used, 
help  in  part  to  restore  what  is  lost,  but  not 
entirely,  because  the  organic  nitrogenous 
compounds  are  not  replaced  in  this  way. 

And  so   we  arrive   at   this  point  in  time 
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where  the  amount  of  new  land  area  that  can 
i)e  put  economically  under  cultivation  is  less 
and  less  and  where  the  real  productivity 
(1  e  .  the  protein  content)  of  the  much  of  the 
land  that  already  is  being  cultivated  is  being 
steadily  reduced.  The  heart  of  the  food  crisis 
lies  not  only  in  the  population  "exposlon" 
but  in  the  misuse  of  the  planet's  soil,  both 
historically  and  in  modern  times.  The  more 
pressure  that  is  put  upon  the  soil,  the  more 
marginal  becomes  the  return  for  the  effort 
expended.  The  vicious  circle  may,  Indeed,  be- 
come a  spiral  to  oblivion. 

Someone  has  said,  both  poetically  and  sci- 
entifically, that  "soil  is  but  rock  on  its  way 
to  the  sea."  And  this  is  as  good  a  description 
as  any.  The  Journey  is  a  long  one,  often  tak- 
ing milUons  of  years.  The  staging  areas  on 
this  long  trek  are  the  places  where  plants 
grow  and  where  man  can  farm. 

The  Journey  begins  with  the  alternate  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  rock  through 
changes  in  temperature.  The  cycle  of  freez- 
ing and  thawing  Is  repeated  endlessly 
until — Just  as  when  we  bend  a  piece  of  metal 
back  and  forth,  it  finally  becomes  fatigued 
and  fractures — on  the  mountain  peaks  and 
stony  ridges  small  particles  of  rock  are  bro- 
ken off.  Winds  scour  and  sculpture  them, 
rainwater  lifts  and  carries  them,  gravity  pulls 
them  toward  the  sea.  The  particles  Jostle  and 
grind  each  other,  producing  even  smaller 
fragments. 

Where  the  slope  Is  gradual,  the  Journey 
slows,  and  the  rock  particles  accumulate, 
perhaps  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  each  thousand 
years.  Pine  dust  from  volcanoes,  ashes  from 
forest  fires,  microscopic  dust  carried  down 
by  rainfall,  settle  on  the  deposit.  Because  of 
their  different  weights  and  shapes,  the  par- 
ticles tend  to  form  well  defined  colonies, 
smaller  ones  sifting  Into  the  interstices  be- 
tween larger  ones. 

Rainwater,  sometimes  carrying  nitrogen 
oxides  formed  by  lighting  discharges,  seeps 
down  through  the  open  sptwies  between  the 
rock  particles.  Mixing  with  the  salts  of  the 
splintered  rocks,  it  forms  an  electrolytic  solu- 
tion. Here  the  exposed,  electrically  charged 
faces  of  the  rock  splinters  begin  complex 
electrical  interactions,  carried  as  currents  in 
the  electrolytic  of  the  salt-laden  water.  The 
soil  has  become,  if  not  alive,  something  close 
to  It. 

Plants  send  down  roots,  fingering  their 
way  through  the  interstices  between  the  tiny 
particles  of  rock.  Down  the  tubes  of  the  root 
stalk  flows  hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxide, 
manufactured  by  the  plant's  leaves  from  the 
air  above  the  ground,  using  the  sun's  radia- 
tion for  power.  Tiny  root  hairs  spread  out 
from  the  main  root,  each  hair  carrying  on 
Its  surface  s  colloidal  atmosphere  enshrouded 
by  hydrogen  carbonate.  Within  this  highly 
charged  atmosphere,  hydrogen  is  exchanged 
for  the  ions  of  nutrients  surrounding  the 
soil  particles.  Gaseous  pockets  form  In  the 
Interstices  between  the  tiny  particles  of  rock, 
oxygen  and  carbon  are  present,  and  thus,  the 
condition  for  life. 

Into  this  pulsaltlng  community  come  mi- 
croscopic forms  of  life,  billions  and  billions  of 
them  to  every  teaspoonful  of  rich  earth 
seeking  the  nutrients  freed  by  the  electro- 
lytic reactions  in  the  salt-charged  water.  Pol- 
lowing  them  come  larger  beings,  feeding  on 
the  microorganisms  and  each  other.  Like 
monsters  from  outer  space,  earthworms  bur- 
row down,  carving  tunnels  for  the  entry  of 
water  and  air,  leaving  behind  excretions 
rich  in  organic  nitrogens.  There  also  are  bee- 
tles and  ants  and  grubs  and  mites,  their  pas- 
sage opening  the  jwres,  providing  new  t\in- 
nels  for  air  and  water.  These  tiny  living 
things  act  as  mobile  factories,  converting  the 
inorganic  nutrients  of  the  soil  Into  orgamc 
ones  and  leaving  behind  them  when  they  die 
the  legacy  of  their  nitrogen-rich  bodies. 
Leaves  and  other  organic  debris  sift  down, 
disintegrate,   and  the  particles  filter  down 


into  the  gaseous  pockets  between  soil  par- 
ticles where  they  are  consumed  by  oxygen, 
constituting  a  slow  fire — the  biologic  fire 
that  smolders  wherever  the  soli  is  living. 
Out  of  all  this  activity,  nitrogen  and  other 
elements  are  released  in  a  form  that  plants 
can  use  for  the  formation  of  those  complex 
chemical  compounds — among  them  pro- 
teins and  amino  acids — without  which  ani- 
mal life  could  not  survive. 

This  now  interlocking  system  of  the  organic 
and  inorganic  is  incredibly  rich  with  life. 
(One  count  of  the  top  eighteen  inches  of  for- 
est soil  in  Illinois  indicated  a  frequency  of 
66  million  insects  per  acre.  Other  studies 
have  shown  as  many  as  1,450.000  earthworms 
per  acre  in  highly  fertile  soil.) 

Immediately  above  this  slowly  smoldering 
biologic  fire,  drawing  nutriment  and  warmth 
from  It,  Is  a  layer  of  surface  and  air-borne 
life;  a  shimmering  haze  of  insects  that  are 
themselves  a  part  of  the  system.  Surveys 
have  shown  that  hovering  above  one  acre  of 
rich  soil  in  the  morning  there  may  be  as 
many  as  3.000  insects  in  flight  and  in  the 
evening  as  many  as  11.000  or  more.  Here's 
where  the  birds  and  many  small  animals,  in- 
cluding the  repUles  and  rodents,  take  over 
and  forge  another  link  In  the  precarious 
food  chain  that  leads  up  to  man. 

In  time,  geologic  changes  steepen  the  gra- 
dient upon  which  the  soil  community  has 
come  to  rest.  Hard  rains  strip  away  the  top- 
soil;  accelerated  by  gravity,  the  tiny  particles 
are  carried  bv  rivulets  one  step  further  to 
their  ultimate"  destination,  the  sea.  The  layers 
of  newly  exposed  subsoil  rock,  hammered  by 
rain,  bombarded  by  sun,  alternately  expand- 
ing and  contracting  with  changes  In  tem- 
perature, receiving  the  constant  sifting  dovm 
of  dust  and  wlndborne  debris,  begin  again 
to  build  a  new  generation  of  soil. 

The  fractured  part  of  the  old  community 
is  carried  by  wind  and  stream  and  river  fi- 
nally to  some  new  staging  area,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  sea,  where  its  rich  minerals 
form  the  base  for  the  prodigious  plant  and 
animal  life  of  the  oceans,  another  source 
of  man's  food  supply— one  rich  in  proteins. 
What  we  have  described  here,  in  often 
halting,  certainly  oversimplified  terms,  is 
a  delicate,  highly  complex  system  that  re- 
quires as  much  exacting  and  skillful  atten- 
tion as  does  any  living  creature,  if  it  is  to 
thrive  and  to  produce  food  for  man's  needs. 
Agricultural  technology,  at  its  best,  recog- 
nizes the  system  and  fits  Itself  into  it:  irri- 
gation, tillage,  the  use  of  organic  and  Inor- 
ganic fertilizers,  liming,  fallowing— all  are 
means  of  hastening  or  preserving  the  com- 
plicated electrochemical  transactions  of  the 
soil  community. 

Unfortunately,  the  scientific  understand- 
ing of  soil  chemistry  has  only  been  known  to 
us  for  about  a  century;  It  is  still  unknown 
to  most  of  the  farmers  in  the  world  today. 
Unless  this  understanding  and  these  tech- 
niques can  be  made  known  to  them,  and  un- 
derstood by  them,  then  their  struggle  to 
force  more  and  more  food  out  of  the  soil 
to  feed  an  ever-expanding  population  may 
indeed  destroy,  perhaps  for  thousands  of 
years,  the  very  source  of  food  itself. 

At  the  base,  then,  o<the  world  food  crisis, 
Is  a  problem  in  communication.  It  Is  perhaps 
of  more  than  passinfe  interest,  in  a  world 
where  more  go  hiingry  every  day,  that  we 
seem  to  be  able  to'^ll  soft  drinks  and  petro- 
leum products  to  even  the  most  isolated  vil- 
lage in  the  most  benighted  countries,  but 
we  are  somehow  unable  to  Impart  even  the 
simplest  agricultural  techniques  that  would 
save  their  peoples'  lives. 


The  Ecologic  Storm:  When  Lilacs  Last  in 

the  dooryard  bloomed 

Think    of    the    earth    as    a    living    thing, 

swimming   through   space.   The   great   rock 

mountains  are  Its  ribs,  the  seas  are  Its  blood, 


the  soil  is  its  flesh  and  plants  are  its  fur. 
Men  and  animals  crawl  upon  it  like  lice. 

Of  all  the  earths  surface,  some  seven  tenths 
Is  covered  by  water.  Of  the  remaining  three- 
tenths,  soil  can  be  found  only  in  a  few  scat- 
tered parts;  the  rest  is  mountains,  glaciers, 
arid  deserts,  volcanoes,  barren  Islands  and 
reefs.  Of  the  whole  land  area,  only  seven  per 
cent  is  currently  being  farmed. 

Soil  Is,  as  we  have  described  earlier,  a  rare 
and  del'cate  electro-chemical  and  biochemi- 
cal community  that  has  taken  millions  of 
years  to  develop.  It  is  the  flesh  of  the  earth, 
and  as  sensitive  as  flesh. 

What  happens  when  the  steel  plow  slashes 
like  a  surgeon's  knife  through  it;  when  the 
digging  stick  pokes  It,  the  harrow  rips  away 
the  skin,  the  bulldozer  smashes  great  bruises 
on  it?  What  happens  when  the  delicate 
ground  cover  is  eaten  to  the  root  tops  by 
herds  of  grazing  animals?  What  happens 
when  man-made  smog  obscures  the  radiant 
energy  that  gives  it  life;  when  vast  fires 
sweep  over  Its  surface?  Just  the  same  sort 
of  thing  that  happens  to  an  animal's  skin  and 
flesh  when  similar  attacks  occur.  It  develops 
scar  tissue,  changes  In  character,  may  even 
die. 

In  the  wake  of  wherever  man  disturbs 
this  age-old  community  of  plants  and  soil, 
there  is  an  ecologic  storm;  the  pattern  of 
things  changes,  new  species  arise.  The 
heavy  tread  of  the  tractor  compresses  the 
soil,  forces  out  the  air,  makes  It  more  dense. 
The  little  particles  no  longer  discharge  their 
energies  from  clusters  of  ions  on  their  sur- 
face, but  now,  compact,  resemble  the  original 
rock  from  which  they  came;  hard,  impene- 
trable to  water  and  root  alike.  All  the  little 
dweUers  of  the  soil,  crushed  and  torn,  slowly 
disintegrate,  but  their  latent  fires  are  no 
longer  kindled  by  the  pockets  of  oxygen  that 
once  filled  the  interstices  between  the  parti- 
cles of  rock.  Water  stands  upon  the  Im- 
penetrable surface,  collects  into  rivulets, 
then  torrents,  and  runs  seaward,  destroying 
in  Its  path  whatever  pockets  of  soil  remain. 
Nearly  everyone  has  seen  once  verdant 
farmland,  now  abandoned  to  the  ravages 
of  erosion. 

The  harrow  and  plow  rip  the  surface,  let- 
ting oxygen  in.  The  biologic  fire  burns  more 
briskly;  the  soil  quite  literally  has  a  fever. 
Like  the  last  days  of  one  suffering  from 
tuberculosis,  here  is  a  final  flush,  a  burst  of 
energy,  and  then  no  more;  It  is  the  difference 
between  baking  a  cake,  and  burning  It  up 
in  an  over-hot  oven.  The  plow  increases  pro- 
ductivity— for  a  short  span.  Unless  rein- 
forced by  other  techniques  (like  transfu- 
sions?) the  soil  dies  in  the  end. 

When  a  flock  of  sheep  or  herd  of  cattle 
denudes  the  land,  nibbling  the  ground  cover 
down  to  the  root  tops,  the  flood  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  hydrogen  no, longer  Is  pumped 
down  into  the  soil;  the  leaves  that  m.ide 
them  have  disappeared.  And  the  leaves  no 
longer  soften  the  rainfall  nor  filter  the  harsh 
radiation.  The  soil  solidifies;  scar  tissue 
forms. 

In  the  face  of  man's  onslaughts,  the  soil 
community  has  developed  Its  own  defense. 
Now  where  the  succulent  foliage  grew,  move 
in  the  cactus,  the  thornbush,  the  thistle,  all 
the  spiny,  bitter  poisonous  growth  that  the 
grazing  animals  will  not  eat.  And  wherever 
man  walks  a  constant  path,  the  plants  that 
survive  his  footsteps  will  be  hardier;  more 
stem  than  leaf.  Ecologlsts  state  that  they 
can  tell  where  once  man  lived  by  the  wild 
profusion  of  weeds  around  the  spot,  though 
the  remnants  of  the  habitations  have  long 
since   disappeared. 

Similarly,  the  natural  system  reacts 
against  the  Indiscriminate  drenching  with 
insecticides  and  herbicides;  new  species  of 
resistant  plants  and  insects  arise.  Meanwhile, 
the  powerful  chemicals  have  been  introduced 
into  the  food  chain — to  what  final  con- 
sequence we  do  not  know. 
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In  the  long  nia.  num  e&nnot  conquer  na- 
ture; h«  can  only  learn  to  !!▼•  with  It  and 
to  Integrate  his  own  nee<U  Into  the  system. 
As  we  enter  an  era  where  we  contemplate 
crash  agrlcultuml  programs  to  stave  off  a 
threatened  famine.  It  Is  well  to  remember 
that  an  ecologla  storm  follows  wherever  we 
tamper  with  nature,  and  the  scar  tissue  on 
the  earth  Is  th*  legacy  of  slmUarly  moti- 
vated men  In  out  ancient  past. 


'mth: 


Th«  Psoton  PAti:  Huwcsk  Bbcins  WrrH  a 
MXTNGiiT  Plant 

"Whatever  Is  hecessary."  says  W.  H.  Perry 
In  another  context.  "Is  possible."  It  will  be 
noted  that  he  (id  not  say  "probable."  only 
possible.  Here  w^  will  examine  solutions  that 
appear  to  be  po^lble  (because  necessary)  in 
the  alleviation  of  the  world  food  crisis.  At  the 
present  time,  taelr  probability  seems  quite 
low.  I 

Earlier  we  presented  a  list  of  sub-problems 
that,  added  together,  constitute  the  world 
food  crisis.  Th*y  lead  to  some  seemingly 
inescapable  condluslons.  One  Is  that  a  piece- 
meal attack,  though  helpful.  Is  not  likely 
to  solve  the  oviir-all  problem — at  least  not 
within  the  next  ten  years.  The  sub-problems 
are  toq  ipter-reUted.  too  dependent  on  mul- 
tiple i^ifl  simultaneous  solution  for  that. 

Perhaps,  then(,  we  should  examine  other 
forms  of  solutl<^  that  might.  Just  possibly, 
"buy  the  time'"  necessary  to  find  integrated 
solutions  to  the  lub-problems. 

Nearly  all  of  t  le  solutions  proposed  for  the 
sub-problems  a-e  quantitative  In  nature — 
their  aim  is  to  produce  more  food  for  more 
people  in  more  places.  Yet  It  has  been  well 
said,  "Hunger  begins  with  a  hungry  plant. " 
The  hungry  pl^nt  Is  deficient  In  proteins 
for  human  use.  (;ould  we  suggest  that  a  qual- 
itative approach!  might  help  reduce  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  qi:  antltatlve  problem,  and  that 
perhaps  we  do  c  ot  need  such  vast  quantities 
of  new  food,  so  i  luch  as  to  increase  the  nutri- 
tional quaUty  o:  foods  that  already  exist? 

There  are  a  i. umber  of  currently  feasible 
ways  to  raise  the  protein  content  of  al- 
ready existing  f ( lodstufTs,  or  at  least  the  con- 
sumption of  tliem,  without  planting  an- 
other acre,  without  substituting  the  tractor 
for  the  bullocS,  without  changing  age-old 
food  habits  In  aiy  substantial  way. 

In  most  of  tie  dlet-deflclent  areas  of  the 
world,  there  ars  sufficient  local  sources  at 
proteln-rlch  focds  that  are  not  being  used 
because  the  pejple  who  live  there  do  not 
know  about  pnitelns.  This  Is  pretty  excus- 
able, because  ciany  people  In  the  "devel- 
oped" countries  don't  know,  either.  There  are 
examples  of  hou  trained  nutritionists,  mov- 
ing Into  back- cx>un try  villages,  have  sig- 
nificantly ralse<  the  protein  intake  of  local 
citizens.  Just  by  using  whatever  was  growing 
nearby.  But  we  will  start  with  fish,  because 
of  all  the  world  s  existing  sources  of  protein, 
this  Is,  In  most  areas,  one  of  the  most  neg- 
lected. As  GlUert  and  Sullivan  said  (In 
"Patience")  .  .  "There's  fish  In  the  sea,  no 
doubt  of  It,  as  |  ;ood  as  ever  came  out  of  It." 

The  plain  truth  la  that  out  of  the  25,000 
known  species  iif  fish,  only  a  few  dozen  are 
used  directly  oi  Indirectly  as  food  for  man. 
In  the  protelQ-deficlent  countries — Asia, 
Africa,  and  Lati  a  America — the  consumption 
of  fish  product)  (marine  and  fresh  water) 
Is  only  about  siiven  pounds  per  person  each 
year.  And  yet  ihe  fish  are  there,  and  It  la 
conservatively  estimated  that  the  annual 
catch  of  salt-wa  ter  fish  could  be  raised  to  far 
more  than  the  55  million  tons  projected  as 
the  annual  cat(^  in  1969,  without  the  danger 
of  destroying  th  e  oceanic  food  chain. 

This  would  iavolve  a  tremendous  effort; 
new  ways  of  raising  and  liarvestlng  fish  in- 
stead of  hunting  them;  new  types  of  ships, 
new  port  and  Drocesaing  and  storage  facili- 
ties. No  such  esbrt  Is  now  underway,  but  this 
Is  not  to  say  that  it  could  not  be  made. 


Probably  tbe  most  efficient  uae  of  a  greatly 
increaaed  fl^h  harveet  would  be  In  the  form 
ot  PUh  Protein  Concentrate,  which  may  be 
defined  as  "any  Inexpensive,  stable,  whole- 
some product  ot  high  nutritive  quality, 
hyglenlcally  produced  from  fish."  The  fish, 
In  its  entirety,  is  ground  up,  reduced  to 
eliminate  the  water  and  fish  oil,  and  the  re- 
sulting product  emerges  as  a  powder-like  con- 
centrate that  is  about  80  per  cent  protein. 
One  hundred  metric  tons  of  fish  yields  15 
metric  tons  of  concentrate,  equivalent  to  13 
tons  of  100  per  cent  protein.  The  concen- 
trate can  be  used  as  a  food  additive  to  tradi- 
tional foods,  although  some  problems  of  taste 
and  consumer  acceptance  remain.  About  25 
grams  of  Pish  Protein  Concentrate,  used  as 
an  additive  to  already  available  foods,  pro- 
vides sufficient  protein  intake  per  day  for  an 
adult. 

Costs  are  high,  but  not  prohibitive.  A  90,- 
000-ton  capacity  plant,  capable  of  producing 
enough  protein  for  one  million  people  per 
year,  would  require  a  capital  Investment  of 
about  $3.5  mllUon,  plus  two  fishing  vessels  of 
120  feet  in  length,  costing  about  $3  million, 
plus  dock,  handling  facilities  and  distribu- 
tion. Some  $7  million  over-all  would  meet  the 
protein  supplement  needs  of  a  million  per- 
sons per  year,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  two  cents 
per  person  per  day. 

Another  Important  source  of  both  whole 
fish  and  Pish  Protein  Concentrate  lies  in  the 
protein  that  can  be  yielded  by  inland  fish- 
eries— the  growing  of  fish  in  ponds,  rice 
paddies,  lakes,  reservoirs,  rivers,  and  coastal 
estuaries.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  some 
si>ecies  of  fish,  as  protein  producers,  are  as 
efficient  as  chickens,  and  considerably  more 
so  than  pigs  and  other  domesticated  animals 
raised  for  food. 

At  the  present  time.  Inland  fishery  catches 
supply  about  16  million  tons — or  30  i>ercent 
of  the  world's  total  fish  yield.  Unfertilized 
ponds  yield  from  50  to  500  pounds  of  fish 
per  acre  per  year;  fertilized  ponds  from  150 
to  1,500  pounds;  fed  and  fertilized  ponds 
from  2.000  to  5.000  p>ounds  per  acre,  when 
agricultural  wastes  are  used.  Where  ponds 
are  enriched  with  grains  and  seed  meals,  the 
yield  Is  from  1,000  to  16,000  pounds  per  acre. 
These  gains  are  Important;  the  yield  Is  not 
only  high  In  protein  content,  but  where 
ponds  are  fertilized,  one  pound  of  fertilizer 
yields  from  five  to  eight  pounds  of  fish. 

The  point  Is,  not  only  are  there  many  al- 
ready existing  bodies  of  water  not  being  used 
for  fish  raising  and  harvesting,  but  building 
new  i>onds  is  relatively  Inexpensive.  If  the 
average  cost  for  i>ond  construction  is  $500  per 
acre,  then  the  cost  of  new  ponds  to  meet 
recommended  consumption  of  Inland  water 
fish  as  a  protein  supplement  for  the  world's 
population  by  1975  woxiid  average  only  about 
$80  million  annually. 

Another  possibility  is  to  raise  fish  along 
with  rice.  In  those  areas  where  rice  Is  the 
main  source  of  food.  There  are  approximately 
197  mllUon  acres  planted  In  rice  each  year. 
About  30  per  cent  of  these  are  covered  with 
water  long  enough  to  raise  fish  along  with 
the  rice.  In  Indonesia  alone,  there  are  150,- 
000  acres  of  combined  rice-fish  cultures  pro- 
ducing an  average  of  300  pounds  per  acre — a 
total  of  45  mlUlon  pounds  of  fish  annually. 
In  addition,  it  Is  estimated  that  about  150,- 
000  tons  of  wild  fish,  not  deliberately  raised, 
are  produced  In  rice  paddles  each  year,  in- 
tensive programs  to  Increase  the  raising  and 
harvesting  of  fish  in  rice  cultures,  where  It  is 
feasible,  could  do  much  to  supplement  pro- 
tein Intake  In  those  lEtfge  areas  of  the  world 
where  rice  is  the  principle  source  of  food. 

To  this  could  be  added  the  deliberate  use 
of  salt  water  eetuarles  for  the  production  of 
fiah  and  shell -fish.  Where  these  areas  are 
used — as  on  the  Asia  mainland,  and  in  Japan, 
Formosa  and  Indonesia — yields  are  from  400 
to  2,000  pounds  of  fish  product  per  acre  each 
year.  In  many  areas  of  the  world,  these  rich 


potential  eourcea  of  protein  are  not  being 
exploited  at  the  present  time.  Uufortunately, 
It  doeant  appear  that  much  La  likely  to  be 
done  about  them,  either,  although  the  ooats 
are  minimal  and  the  results  significant. 

Already  growing,  already  being  harvested 
each  year,  is  a  low-ooet  source  of  high  quality 
protein  that  Is  equal  to  all  the  protein  pro- 
duced by  all  the  livestock  in  the  world.  Most 
of  it  Is  fed  to  anlmala  or  used  as  fertilizer; 
large  amounts  are  discarded  as  waste. 

This  rich,  virtually  untapped  source  Is  the 
protein  that  can  be  extracted  from  soy  beans, 
cottonseed  and  peanuts.  Had  the  196&-66  pro- 
tein content  of  these  been  processed  into 
protein  for  human  use.  It  would  have  been 
the  equivalent  of  33.3  mllUon  tons  of  protein, 
compared  to  a  total  of  32  million  tons  pro- 
duced from  meat,  milk  and  eggs.  Each  addi- 
tional one  percent  Increase  in  production  of 
the  1968  soy  t>ean  crop  would  have  yielded 
enough  to  correct  the  lysine  deficiency  In  one 
million  metric  tons  of  wheat. 

Concentrate  from  soybeans  ranges  from  40 
to  95  percent  protein  content,  at  a  cost  of 
from  14  to  40  cents  per  pound.  This  material 
Is  amazingly  versatile;  It  can  be  used  as  an 
additive  to  cereal  products.  In  high  protein 
beverages,  baked  goods,  desserts,  and  proc- 
essed Into  a  wide  range  of  meat  products 
that,  when  properly  prepared,  are  virtually 
Indistinguishable  from  the  "real"  thing. 
Moreover,  these  foods  can  be  produced  In 
factories  at  costs  that  range  from  one-half 
to  one-fifth  what  It  costs  to  produce  similar 
animal  products. 

Since  soy  beans  grow  best  In  temperate 
areas,  it  would  probably  be  most  economical 
to  produce  them  there  and  ship  the  concen- 
trate to  the  dlet-deflclent  tropical  countries. 
However,  in  some  places  it  could  be  produced 
economically  on  the  spot.  According  to  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry  (April,  1967),  the  USDA 
had  developed  a  simple  hand  process  for 
making  soybean  flour  in  areas  where  there  is 
neither  skilled  labor  nor  electrical  power. 
Five  men  can  produce  300  pounds  of  soya 
flour  in  an  eight-hour  day,  enough  to  supply 
the  dally  protein  requirements  for  1,600 
adults.  The  flour  can  be  used  in  beverages, 
yeast  bread,  corn  bread,  noodles,  unleavened 
bread,  mush,  gruels,  soups  and  desserts. 

While  not  as  versatile  as  soy  bean,  cotton- 
seed still  represents  a  highly  useful,  virtually 
untapped  source  of  protein.  It  has  the  great 
virtue  that,  unlike  soy  beans,  cottonseed 
comes  from  a  plant  that  Is  Indigenous  to 
protein-poor  tropical  areas  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  Upon  removal  of  oil  and 
the  seed  coat  from  cottonseed,  a  concentrate 
with  50  to  55  percent  protein  can  be  ob- 
tained. This  can  be  further  concentrated — to 
70  percent  protein — by  extracting  the  car- 
bohydrates. Either  concentrate  can  be  used 
directly  for  feeding  humans,  or  Indirectly  as 
cattle  feed. 

The  great  advantage  here  Is  that  the  cot- 
ton Is  already  grown  and  harvested  for  Its 
fibers  and  oils  so  that  the  cottonseed  Is  a  by- 
product; it  can  be  produced  economically  by 
techniques  already  developed,  and  In  the 
areas  where  additional  protein  Is  most 
urgently  needed. 

Peanuts,  which  are  called  groundnuts  In 
most  countries,  offer  a  rich  and  economical 
source  of  protein.  They  grow  well  In  both 
temperate  and  tropical  areas  and  are  In- 
digenous to  the  Caribbean  Islands,  South 
America,  and  Africa.  Although  peanuts  can 
be,  and  are,  eaten  directly  by  man,  about  65 
percent  of  the  world's  production  Is  crushed 
for  oil,  which  furnishes  about  20  percent  ot 
the  world's  trade  In  edible  oils.  After  the  oil 
is  removed,  there  remains  a  50  percent  pro- 
tein concentrate  that  could  be  used  for 
human  food.  Further  processing,  to  remove 
the  carbohydrates,  raises  the  protein  content 
to  70  percent.  Although  peanut  protein  la 
leflclent  In  three  amino  acids.  It  can  be 
fortified  with  synthetic  materials. 
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Again,  here  Is  a  widely  produced  crop,  al- 
ready growing,  the  by-products  of  which  are 
rich  In  protein;  and  the  crop  grows  In  areas 
that  are  most  In  need  of  protein  enrichment. 
Concentration  of  the  protein  Itself  Is  a  rela- 
tively simple  task,  requiring  neither  high 
cost  equipment  nor  technical  skills.  Certainly 
its  use  would  provide  a  rich  source  of  badly- 
needed  protein  at  much  less  cost  than  ex- 
tensive irrigation  or  new-land  farming  proj- 
ects. However,  little  Is  currently  being  done 
about  it. 

LEAP     PROTEIN 

Another  virtually  unused  source  of  pro- 
tein is  the  leaves  and  grasses  which  are 
usually  wasted,  or  at  best  fed  to  animals. 
Nearly  all  of  the  essential  proteins  consumed 
by  man  are  derived  from  amino  acids  orig- 
inally created  In  the  leaves  of  green  plants, 
and  those  that  remain  In  the  leafy  parts  are 
the  same  composition  as  other  plant  pro- 
teins. 

Leaf  proteins  can  be  introduced  into  man's 
diet  either  by  eating  them  directly  (like 
spinach,  turnip  greens,  lettuce,  etc.)  or  by 
processing  the  leaves  Into  high  protein  con- 
centrates. In  the  latter,  the  leaves  are  pulped 
and  pressed,  and  the  resulting  Juice,  when 
processed  to  a  dry  state,  contains  about  65 
percent  protein.  The  fiber  from  which  the 
Juice  was  pressed  can  be  used  as  animal  food. 

The  pressed  cake  of  leaf  protein  concen- 
trate Is  green  In  color  and  tastes  like  spinach 
or  tea.  Further  processing.  If  desired,  can 
remove  most  of  the  color  and  flavor,  as  is 
done  in  Israel;  or  in  the  green  state,  it  can 
be  used  as  a  hlgh-proteln  filler  in  native 
dishes  such  as  ravioli.  If  a  number  of  kinds 
of  leaves  are  pressed  together,  the  leaf  protein 
produced  appears  to  be  better  than  cereal 
proteins  and  as  good  as  animal  proteins 
other  than  eggs  and  milk. 

Leaf  protein  can  be  produced  by  hand 
methods,  or  with  low  power  Input,  at  low 
cost,  since  the  raw  material  Is  usually  con- 
sidered a  waste  product  anyway.  On  a  village 
basis,  using  an  input  of  two  tons  of  feed  and 
an  output  of  60  kilograms  of  protein  an  hour, 
protein  would  cost  six  to  seven  cents  per  kilo- 
gram (with  labor  figured  at  15  cents  an 
hour — which  would  be  high  in  many  agrarian 
areas).  So  far  leaf  protein  has  been  produced 
In  Jamaica,  India,  Uganda,  New  Guinea  and 
Israel,  but  no  large  scale  research,  develop- 
ment or  application  projects  are  underway 
at  present,    nor,    apparently,    contemplated. 

Whether  oilseeds  are  used,  or  leaves,  or 
both — there  exists  at  the  present  time  both 
the  raw  materials  and  the  techniques  for  the 
large-scale  production  of  high  quality  pro- 
tein from  products  largely  wasted,  using  pro- 
duction facilities  well  within  the  means  of 
world  Industry.  Precious  little  is  being  done 
about  it. 

SYNTHETIC    AMINO   ACIDS 

As  detailed  earlier,  the  cereal  foods  that 
constitute  the  largest  part  of  the  world's 
diet,  particularly  in  the  diet-deficient  coun- 
tries, are  deficient  in  several  "essential" 
amino  acids.  These  nitrogen  compounds  are 
"essential"  because  the  body  cannot  manu- 
facture them  itself.  Since  the  grains  are 
already  being  raised,  processed,  distributed 
and  consumed,  it  would  appear  that  one 
of  the  most  promising  approaches  to  the 
problem  of  world  malnutrition  would  be 
to  "fortify"  grain  cereals  with  the  miss- 
ing, or  deficient,  amino  acids,  produced 
synthetically. 

Fortunately,  such  a  technology  already 
exists.  The  three  essential  amino  acids  that 
are  deficient  in  most  cereal  grains  are  called 
lysine,  threonine  and  trytophan.  Lysine  can 
be  produced  by  mass-production  factory 
methtes  for  as  little  as  $1  per  pound.  The 
others  presently  can  be  synthesized  for 
$2.50  to  S4.50  per  pound,  but  in  mass  pro- 
duction probably  could  be  produced  for 
prices  close  to  that  of  lysine.  These  synthet- 


ic materials,  different  combinations  or  pat- 
terns of  nitrogen,  hydrogen  and  carbon, 
can  be  produced  ;  s  colorless,  odorless,  taste- 
less crystals. 

Their  Introduction  Into  the  already  exist- 
ing food  production  system  would  probably 
be  most  effective  at  a  central  processing 
point,  such  as  a  flour  or  corn  meal  mill, 
where  the  process  would  be  no  different 
than  the  current  fortification  by  vitamins 
and  minerals.  Thus  the  people  who  pur- 
chase the  flour  (or  the  commercial  products 
made  from  it)  would  not  in  any  way  have 
to  change  their  regular  food  consumption 
habits.  The  difference  Is  that  they  would  be 
eating  foods  nearly  as  rich  in  essential  pro- 
teins as  milk  or  meat.  To  extend  this  system 
to  those  areas  where  the  cereals  do  not  pass 
through  central  processing,  but  are  pre- 
pared on  the  farm  or  In  the  village  itself, 
presents  a  different  sort  of  problem.  How- 
ever, since  what  Is  required  is  not  more 
difficult  than  the  addition  of  salt,  except 
that  the  flavor  is  not  changed,  there  should 
be  no  taste,  religious,  or  cultural  obstacles. 

Here,  in  the  production,  distribution  and 
introduction  of  synthetic  essential  amino 
acids  lies  an  approach  that  appears  to  be 
well  within  the  means  of  modern  industrial 
process.  Projected  figures  show  that 
such  a  program  would  be  considerably  less 
expensive  than  the  use  of  Fish  Protein  Con- 
centrate (although  that  approach  should 
also  be  used  in  areas  where  fish  products  are 
plentiful) .  If  all  the  wheat  and  flour  shipped 
In  the  1965  Pood  for  Peace  program  had  been 
fortified  with  lysine,  the  total  cost  for 
lysine  fortification  would  have  been  about 
$32.5  million  for  lysine  vs.  about  $84  million 
for  Pish  Protein  Concentrate. 

What  is  argued  here  is  not  that  a  crash 
program  be  directed  toward  the  mass  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  amino  acids,  but  a 
three-pronged  program  that  Involves  oil-seed 
protein,  Fish  Protein  Concentrate  and  the 
synthetic  aminos.  All  are  technologically 
possible,  all  involve  mass  production  and  dis- 
tribution methods  well  within  the  state  of 
the  art  in  advanced  industrial  systems.  The 
combination  of  these  could  go  a  long  way 
toward  ameliorating  the  crucial  protein 
shortage  In  the  diet-deficient  areas  of  the 
world  while  longer-term  solutions  are  being 
worked  out.  Except  for  what  are  virtually 
pilot-plant  sized  operations,  no  large  scale 
programs  for  the  production  of  synthetic 
amino  acids  are  currently  underway  in  the 
technologically  advanced  nations  today. 

SINGLE    CELL    PROTEIN 

The  Idea  that  crude  petroleum  and  paper 
can  be  turned  into  food  for  humans  Is  one 
that  most  people  reject  out  of  hand;  not 
because  it  isn't  true,  but  because  they  equate 
petroleum  with  fuel  for  automobiles  and 
newspapers  as  something  to  be  read  and  not 
eaten.  Someplace  along  the  line  our  educa- 
tional system  has  failed  to  make  it  clear  that 
both  petroleum  and  paper  are  derived  from 
living  products  and  have  in  them  chemical 
compounds  that  can  be  turned  into  food- 
stuffs whose  protein  composition  does  not 
differ  materially  from  milk,  beefsteak,  or 
other  common  foods. 

Most  of  the  protein  compounds  in  the 
world  have  been  produced  by  the  activities 
of  microorganisms.  When  they  are  grown 
on  substrates  of  once-living  compounds  they 
produce  very  nearly  the  same  kinds  of  pro- 
tein materials  as  do  plants  and  animals 
higher  on  the  evolutionary  scale.  These  mi- 
croorganisms— principally  yeasts  and  bac- 
teria— can  grow  on  such  various  substrates 
as  sucrose,  molasses,  soybean  oil.  kerosene, 
petroleum  distillate  No.  2,  v/aste  paper,  sur- 
plus and  spoiled  fruits  and  vege>ables,  ba- 
gasse (wasted  agricultural  stalks),  waste 
products  of  the  lumber  Industry,  and  meth- 
ane gas.  In  some  cases  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
use  of  these  materials  would  not  only  make 
Important  contributions  to  the  production  of 


protein,  but  would  help  in  solving  some  of 
the  world's  waste  product  disposal  problems. 
Other  advantages  of  what  Is  called  "single 
cell  protein"  production  are  that  the  micro- 
organisms grow  very  rapidly,  doubling  their 
weight  every  five  hours  or  less,  which  Is  sev- 
eral thousand  times  faster  than  farm  animals 
can  synthesize  protein.  The  microorganisms 
can  be  grown  in  tanks  requiring  no  soil  or 
sunlight  or  rainfall,  and  they  belong  to  the 
plant  kingdom,  so  that  when  harvested  and 
introduced  into  traditional  food  systems, 
they  do  not  run  up  against  religious  or  tra- 
ditional obstacles. 

The  techniques  for  single  cell  protein  pro- 
duction already  are  well  known.  Louis  Cham- 
pagnat,  who  has  developed  a  sizable  pilot 
scale  operation  in  Lavera,  France,  has  de- 
scribed the  basic  process  (In  Scientific  Amer- 
ican, October,  1965)  thus: 

"The  medium  Is  similar  to  that  for  the 
growing  of  yeasts  on  sugar,  except  that  oil 
is  substituted  for  the  sugar.  Nitrogen  is  added 
to  the  medium  In  the  form  of  ammonia  salts; 
phosphorus  and  potassium  are  supplied  In 
the  form  of  general  fertilizers;  trace  elements 
and  growth  vitamins  are  added.  The  product 
Is  more  than  50  percent  protein. 

"When  the  yeasts  grown  on  petroleum  have 
been  dried  and  purified,  the  concentrate  is  in 
the  form  of  a  powder  or  whitish  flakes  with 
no  pronounced  odor  or  taste  .  .  .  Like  con- 
centrated protein  from  meat,  fish,  yeast  or 
soybeans,  the  protein  from  jjetroleum  can  be 
transformed  into  many  different  foods." 

Dr.  Champagnat  has  calculated  that  with 
an  outlay  of  some  40  million  tons  of  petro- 
leum (a  small  fraction  of  the  total  crude  oil 
produced  annually  in  the  world ) ,  20  million 
tons  of  pure  protein  could  be  produced  per 
year.  Other  advantages  are  that  the  orga- 
nisms feed  on  the  wax  in  the  crude  oil,  which 
makes  the  oil  suitable  for  diesel  engines  and 
domestic  heating,  that  petroleum  is  available 
In  most  of^the  diet-deficient  areas,  and  that 
the  processing  equipment  can  be  added  rela- 
tively easily  and  economically  to  the  existing 
700  refinery  complexes  throughout  the  world, 
thus  reducing  distribution  costs. 

The  cost  of  protein  thus  produced  Is  from 
20  cents  to  40  cents  per  pound,  still  more 
expensive  than  oilseed  meal  containing  40 
to  50  percent  protein.  However,  the  fact  that 
waste  products  are  used  (which  are  exp>ensive 
to  dispose  of,  and  in  any  event  contribute  to 
the  growing  air  and  water  pollution  pro- 
gram)  should  be  taken  into  account. 

A  number  of  major  petroleum  firms  have 
undertaken  feasibility  studies  of  the  single 
cell  protein  process,  and  at  least  one  Ameri- 
can firm  has  been  awarded  a  research  project 
(by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service)  to  study 
the  production  of  protein  from  newspaper 
and  agricultural  waste  products. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  research  pro- 
gram launched  now  and  costing  $10  to  $30 
million  over  a  period  of  two  to  four  years 
might  launch  a  single  cell  protein  industry 
whose  contributions  could  be  significant  by 
the  1975-1980  period.  No  study  of  such  pro- 
portions has  so  far  been  undertaken. 

GENETIC  MANIPULATION 

The  approaches  we  have  been  discussing 
all  involve,  at  some  point,  the  concentration 
of  proteins  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be 
added  to  the  bulk  protein  deficient  foods  that 
make  up  most  of  the  diet  in  the  world  today. 
Obviously,  if  the  fortification  step  could  be 
eliminated,  raising  the  world  protein  avail- 
ability could  be  greatly  accelerated,  and  sub- 
Et.intial  cost  savings  might  be  achieved. 

One  way  of  doing  this  would  be  to  increase 
the  natural  protein  content  of  the  world's 
principal  cereal  crops — wheat,  corn,  and  rice. 
This  can  be  done  through  deliberate  "genetic 
manipulation,"  i.e.,  choosing  and  breeding 
strains  of  plants  that  have  higher  protein 
content. 

This  already  has  been  done  with  corn,  for 
Instance,   where   a  superior  variety  of  corn 
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(opaque-3)    has  been  discovered  and  devel- 
oped.   It    cental^    about    66    percent    more 
more  trytophan  and  a  better  amino 
than    ordinary    hybrid    com. 

important  part  of  the  hu- 
man diet  In  much  of  Latin  America,  parta 
of  Africa,  southern  and  eastern  Europe  and 
tile  Importance  of  this  dis- 
covery is  of  supreme  importance.  However, 
it  takes  consider!  kble  time  to  develop  a  suSI- 

seed  corn  of  a  new  variety 
to  be  able  to  tnaJie  it  available  to  farmers 
on  a  global  baslf,  and  even  longer  to  break 

patterns  In  order  to  get  it 
Introduced.  Thuk.  while  holding  enormous 
promise,    the    geaetlc    approach    Involves    a 

ten  years  of  concentrated 
effort:  an  effort  ^ot  being  made  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

genedlc  approach  is  to  create 
slants  that  have  desirable 
I  rotein  characteristics.  In 
June,  1967,  the  University  of  Manitoba  an- 
nounced successful  production  of  the  world's 
first  man-made  grain,  called  tritlcale — a  cross 
between  durum  xrheat  and  rye.  It  Is  a  new 
grain,  not  a  hybrid  of  an  old  one.  It  grows 
well  in  very  dry  country  and  has  a  protein 
quality  four  percent  higher  than  wheat. 
Work  b«gan  on  U  in  1954 — it  may  be  on  the 
market  AS  .seed  gtiln  by  1970. 

improved  nutritional  char- 
acteristics in  otlier  cereals  has  either  been 
Initiated  or  planned,  including  programs  in 
M^ico  for  whea;  and  maize,  in  the  Philip- 
pines for  rice,  and  in  India  for  sorghum  and 
mUlet. 

Like  everythldg  else  mentioned  In  this 
section,  the  tech  nology  is  there;  the  will  to 
implement  the  technology  is  sadly  lacking. 
We  have  the  way,  but  not  the  will.  And  that 
Is  the  crux  of  th«  world  food  crisis. 
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"A  Modest  Proposal"  ap- 

now.  on  the  eve  of  "The 

Each  sub-problem  In  the 

up  the  world  food  crisis 

commitments  of  capital 

These  commitments  are  at 

miignltude  to  those  n$ade  by 

military  purposes — tens  of  bil- 

)ver  decades.  The  commlt- 

lar  larger  than  the  over-all 

and  would  persist  over  a 

time.  Without  such  a  com- 

not  appear  that  the  world 

met,  short  of  the  kinds  oX 

disruption  that  would.  In 

more  than  the  oommlt- 


r  jcently  suggested  by  world 
pol  tical  leaders  would  be  the 
World   Resources   Corpwra- 
ii  lonal  World  Food  Corpora- 
financing  and  structure  of 
Corporation  could  follow 
Lhe  same  lines  as  those  es- 
Communlcations  Satellite 
which   was  created   under   the 
enacted  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
Como^unicatlons  Satellite  Act  of 
the    legalistic    basis   for 
international    Joint    ven- 
Intemitional  Telecommunications 
— in  which   61   nations 
Shares    of    the    original 
offered   to   two   groups: 
in    the    communications 
1  >e  expected  to  use  the  satel- 
the  general  public.  The  five 


million  public  shares  were  sold  out.  through 
underwriters,  on  the  day  of  the  offering. 

There  are  several  points  to  be  emphasized 
here,  because  they  are  pertinent  to  the  world 
food  crisis.  The  first  Is  that  the  approach  was 
global.  The  second  is  that  it  Involved  both 
government  authority  and  private  enterprise, 
particularly  that  portion  of  private  enter- 
prise with  a  specific  Interest  In  the  project. 
Third,  public  support  and  pwirtlcipatlon  were 
invited.  Fourth,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
way  of  collateral  except  projections  of  future 
needs  for  global  communication  and  a  tech- 
nology that,  when  further  develop>ed,  could 
help  meet  those  needs.  No  promise  was  made 
that  the  common  stock  would  pay  dividends, 
although  it  was  Implicit  in  the  offering  that, 
if  the  project  worked  out  as  expected,  it 
would  do  so. 

There  are  close  similarities  here  to  the 
world  food  situation.  A  World  Resources  Cor- 
poration, enlisting  participation  from  world- 
wide "agri-business" — the  manvifacturers  of 
agricultural  chemicals,  fertilizers,  farm 
equipment,  distribution  systems,  storage  fa- 
cilities, food  processing,  packaging  and  mar- 
keting— and  the  general  public,  on  a  com- 
mon stock  basis,  could  generate  the  magni- 
tude of  capital  required.  The  collateral  In 
this  case  would  be  the  known  but  not  yet 
exploited  resources  of  the  participating 
countries  and  the  agricultural  know-how  al- 
ready generated  in  the  technologically  ad- 
vanced countries.  The  expectancy  of  a  pay 
out,  for  the  agri-business  firms,  would  be 
participation  in  a  rapidly  expanding  world 
market  as  the  technology  took  hold.  The  ex- 
pectancy on  the  part  of  the  public  subscrib- 
ers would  be  that  ultimately  the  venture 
would  be  profitable  and  would  return  divi- 
dends. 

The  management  of  the  corporation  could 
be  made  up  of  representatives  of  agri-busi- 
ness concerns  and  the  appropriate  heads  of 
participating  nations.  Implementation  could 
take  place  through  such  already  established 
agencies  as  the  Pood  and  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization and  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  or  similar  in- 
stitutions could  be  created.  The  program 
could  draw  support  from  private  founda- 
tions which  already  have  made  important 
contributions  to  agriculture  in  the  dlet-de- 
flclent  countries,  and  from  agricultural  col- 
leges, universities  and  research  Institutions 
throughout  the  world. 

Vast  man-power  would  be  required.  It 
could  be  drawn  In  part  from  organizations 
such  as  the  International  Executive  Service 
Carps,  in  which  retired  executives  volunteer 
their  expert  services  in  marketing,  process- 
ing, distribution,  etc.,  and  from  such  rich 
sources  of  young  and  energetic  power  as  the 
Peace  Corps,  Vista,  or  the  proposed  National 
Service  Foundation.  Properly  directed,  the 
program  could  create  meaningful  Jobs  for 
literally  tens  of  thousands  of  young  people 
whose  ethnic  and  racial  backgrounds  would 
make  their  efforts  particularly  acceptable  in 
the  diet-deficient  areas. 

The  World  Resources  Corporation's  pro- 
gram could  begin  with  something  still  sadly 
lacking — a  world  resources  inventory,  upon 
which  could  be  based  the  selection  of  feas- 
ible targets  for  development.  Since  agri- 
culture cannot  develop  without  an  Industrial 
counterpart,  the  Corporation's  projects  would 
Include  mining,  manufacturing,  transporta- 
tion, and  the  development  of  power  soiuces, 
in  order  to  create  the  urban  and  industrial 
purchasing  power  to  provide  a  profitable 
market  for  an  expanded  agriculture.  The 
World  Food  Corporation  Division  would  con- 
centrate on  the  agricultural  part  of  the  pro- 
gram on  at  least  three  levels:  basic  research 
to  relate  temperate  zone  agricultural  tech- 
nology to  other  climate  and  soil  areas;  de- 
velopment of  already  existing  agricultural 
systems  to  a  higher  level  of  productivity; 
and  stop-gap  projects  which  can  be  Imple- 
mented in  a  relatively  short  time — such  as 
protein  fortification  programs,  aimed  at  al- 


leviating Immediate  malnutrition  problems 
while  the  longer  range  solutions  are  being 
explored. 

It  may  be — probably  will  be — objected  that 
such  a  system  cannot  be  made  to  work  be- 
cause of  the  difficultlee  of  private  enterprise 
and  governments  working  together  (although 
the  aerospace  program  proves  It  can  be 
done) ;  because  of  extreme  nationalistic  poli- 
cies on  the  part  of  participating  countries 
(which  hasn't  stopped  the  World  Health 
Organization  from  functioning)  or  because 
there  simply  isn't  enough  capital  to  do  it 
(although  it  always  seems  possible  to  raise 
this  magnitude  of  capital  investment  for  mil- 
itary purposes,  even  In  peacetime). 

It  does  appear  that  whenever  it  has  been 
necessary  to  overcome  these  obstacles,  they 
have  been  overcome.  There  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  this  would  not  also  be  true  in  meet- 
ing the  world  food  crisis.  The  alternatives 
are  too  awful  to  think  about. 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  tias 
devoted  a  substantial  part  of  its  effort 
this  year  to  the  problem  of  combating 
crime  in  the  National  Capital  area. 

We  have  been  working  closely  with  the 
President  and  his  administration  to  enact 
the  new  legislation  necessary  to  help  the 
law  enforcement  officers  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  substantially  reduce  the 
crime  rate. 

Our  committee  was  the  first  to  report 
any  part  of  the  President's  crime 
program. 

We  will  complete  our  action  within 
weeks  on  all  of  the  bills  the  President 
has  sent  to  Congress  to  combat  District 
of  Columbia  crime. 

Recently,  the  President  held  a  con- 
ference at  the  White  House  involving 
congressional  leaders,  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  Chief  of  Police 
Jerry  Wilson  to  discuss  the  crime  problem 
and  the  congressional  action  necessary  to 
help  meet  it.  At  that  time,  I  reported  to 
the  President  on  the  progress  we  are 
making,  and  we  had  a  very  useful  ex- 
change of  views  on  that  subject.  The 
White  House  has  released  the  transcript 
of  a  portion  of  that  meeting  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  the  public  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
transcript,  plus  a  summary  to  date  of 
the  activities  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Remarks  of  the  President  and  other  partici- 
pants at  a  bipartisan  congressional  letider- 

shlp  meeting  in  the  Cabinet  Room  at  the 

White  House,  Oct.  9,  1969) 

The  President.  Let  me  oi)en  the  meel.ng  by 
saying  that  in  speaking  of  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  everybody  around  this 
table  knows  that  we  speak  of  an  issue  that 
is  certainly  not  partisan.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  Is  a  problem  that  Is  national 
and  it  is  a  problem  in  which  the  Congress 
traditionally  has  had  a  function  which  is 
very  special  In  relation  to  the  District  and 
also  special  In  relation  to  what  the  District 
can  be  in  its  example  to  the  Nation. 

I  have  noted  In  reading  the  statements  that 
all  of  us  have  made  in  campaigns,  and  on 
the  subject  generally  in  nonpoUtlcal  speeches 
about  crime  In  this  country,  that  we  have 
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pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  Nation's  Capital, 
the  first  city  in  the  world,  should  really  be  an 
example  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world  of  a 
safe  city,  a  city  In  which  not  only  the  clttaens 
of  this  city  but  the  ambassadors  and  others 
who  vUit  this  city  can  feel  safe,  within  rea- 
son at  least,  having  in  mind  the  problem 
that  any  city,  any  place.  Is  going  to  have  some 
crime.  ^  . 

We  all  know  that  the  situation  with  regard 
to  crime  in  the  District  in  the  past,  going 
back  over  several  years  has  not  been  one  that 
we  can  be  proud  of.  This  is  not  said  in  any 
partisan  sense.  It  has  run  through  all  admin- 
istrations and  today  It  has  reached  crisis 
proportions,  as  the  presentation  by  the  Chief 
(Jerry  V.  Wilson,  Chief  of  Police  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia)  will  Indicate. 

Now,  what  we  do  about  this  is  something 
we  will  discuss  after  the  presentation  has 
been  made.  But  I  will  simply  summarize  my 
opening  remarks  by  saying  what  Is  done  Is 
certainly  related  to  the  actions  of  three  dif- 
ferent groups. 

First  the  Congress  has  a  responsibility.  We 
are  in  a  sense,  the  legislative  body  of  the 
city.  It  Is  true  that  home  rule  Is  now  being 
established,  but  the  Congress  has  the  primary 
responsibility  in  terms  of  legislation  In  this 

field. 

Second,  the  city  government  has  some  re- 
sponsibility. It  can  take  some  action  that  will 
be  indicated  In  this  briefing. 

Third,  in  the  administration  of  Justice,  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  some  responsi- 
bility, and  we  will  have  the  Department  of 
Justice  here  to  make  a  presentation  with 
respect  to  how  they  are  going  to  meet  their 
responsibilities. 

All  I  am  saying  here.  I  emphasize,  is  simply 
to  present  in  a  preliminary  way  the  situation 
as  I  see  it.  This  is  not  a  partisan  question, 
it  is  a  national  question.  It  is  a  question 
which  I  think  we  want  the  facts  on.  We  want 
to  know  what  to  do  and  then  it  is  time  to 
get  going  and  to  do  It  because  nobody  feels 
comfortable  about  sitting  on  what  I  think  is 
an  explosive,  and  frankly,  when  we  see  these 
statistics,  a  disgraceful  situation  with  regard 
to  crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  cannot  point  otir  finger  to  the  other 
cities  or  the  national  crime  statistics  unless 
we  do  something  about  crime  here  where  we 
are  and  were  we  have  the  responsibility. 

Chief,  you  tell  us  the  facts. 

Chief  of  Police  Jerry  V.  Wilson.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Members  of  Congress,  members  of  the 
press: 

I  have  a  few  statistics  here,  but  this  is  not 
a  statistical  presentation,  because  I  think 
all  of  you  are  generaUy  familiar  with  the 
statistics,  but  It  is  merely  to  set  a  stage  for 
the  problems  we  have. 

This  is  the  data  of  criminal  index  offenses, 
January  through  June  of  1969.  As  you  can 
see,  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  second  In 
actual  number  of  offenses  and  second  In 
offenses  per  thousand  population. 

In  the  more  problems  areas,  for  example, 
robbery,  we  were  first,  but  there  are  other 
cities  that  are  close  to  tis.  It  is  a  national 
problem,  as  the  President  said.  Baltimore  Is 
close  and  San  Francisco  is  close  behind.  The 
San  Francisco  area  has  a  higher  rate  than 
we  have  in  the  Washington  area,  but  we 
do  have  an  extreme  problem  with,  robbery 
in  this  city  at  this  time,  and  with  crime  across 
the  board. 

We  have  also  presented  data  which  has 
been  published  in  the  press  of  comparisons 
of  crime  in  the  District,  January  through 
June  of  1968  and  1969,  showing  a  22  percent 
Increase  In  crime  in  D.C.  and  suburbs,  com- 
pared to  a  national  urban  increase  of  9  per- 
cent, an  Increase  In  our  own  metropolitan 
area  of  some  9.6  percent. 

I  would  jKJlnt  particularly  to  the  problem 
In  robbery.  We  have,  again,  a  real  problem 
area  In  this  city  at  this  time  of  robberies.  In 
this  we  have  nearly  a  50  percent  Increase  in 
robberies  during  this  period. 


To  put  It  m  perspective  with  the  past,  I 
have  presented  data  for  1958,  1962,  1966,  and 
1969.  I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  our 
data  for  the  past  years  has  some  question 
to  it.  I  am  not  sure  how  much,  precisely. 
When  we  say  that  1958  was  our  low  year  for 
crime  in  the  city,  I  am  willing  to  say  to  you 
that  we  were  fudging  on  our  statistics  some 
then. 

I  will  give  you  a  10  or  15  percent  edge,  and 
say  that  our  crime  may  have  been  10  or  15 
percent  more  than  It  Is  now,  but  even  If 
you  wanted  to  say  that  robberies  were  double 
in  1958 — which  was  348,  and  I  don't  believe 
it  would  double — we  have  had  a  tenfold  in- 
crease in  robberies.  These  are  not  pickpockets 
and  purse  snatching,  these  are  FBI  robberies 
which  include  force  and  violence  and  armed 
robberies. 

We  have  had  an  increase  In  burglary  from 
1.700  to  10,000  offenses  in  11  years,  and  in 
aiito  theft,  some  900  offenses  to  some  4,600 
offenses. 

This  is  a  projection  of  trends  based  on 
our  daU  for  1966  through  1969.  showing  a 
projection  indicating  that  we  will  rise,  unless 
something  is  done,  from  55,000  annually  as 
of  1969,  to  some  80.000  offenses  annually  as 
of  1972.  Note  that  in  our  total  offenses  and 
in  our  offenses  against  persons,  we  are  al- 
ready going  ahead  of  the  trend.  That  would 
indicate  we  have  may  have  even  more. 

These  have  been  statistics,  and  again,  I 
am  not  willing  to  make  a  statistical  presen- 
tation. I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  what 
crime  is  subjectivelv  to  people  who  live  and 
come  through  the  city.  I  want  to  talk  about 
Safeway  stores,  and  I  don't  mean  to  adver- 
tise them,  but  Safeway  stores  as  a  grocery 
chain  have  a  large  number  of  intercity 
chaln'stores— 42— and  since  July  1  they  have 
had  53  holdups. 

They  have  tried  to  combat  this  with  armed 
guards.  The  consequence  has  been  that  they 
have  had  one  armed  guard  killed  and  an- 
other shot.  They  have  difficulties  now  hiring 
them.  These  holdups  range  from  one  in- 
dividual who  holds  up  a  check-out  clerk  and 
the  manager  doesn't  know  she  is  held  up 
untU  he  is  gone,  to  an  incident  2  weeks  ago 
in  Northeast  where  five  armed  men  go  in  and 
make  100  customers  lie  on  the  floor  until 
they  rob  the  store. 

This  does  something  to  the  stores.  They 
can't  get  competent  help  to  work  in  the 
store.  It  forces  the  residents  of  the  down- 
town area  to  go  to  the  suburbs  to  shop  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  to  go  to  the  neighbor- 
hood store. 

Safeway  will  have  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  in  holdups  this  year. 

I  will  talk  about  High's  stores,  156  holdups 
since  July  1.  It  Is  a  favorite  of  the  holdup 
men.  In  this  case,  they  tend  to  hire  low-paid 
women  who  live  in  the  neighborhood.  These 
women  often  know  who  held  them  up,  but 
they  are  afraid  to  tell  the  police  because  the 
man  is  often  back  on  the  street.  So  it  is 
Impossible  to  find  out  who  held  them  up. 

Liquor  store  holdups  are  generally  down 
this  year.  The  holdup  man  has  learned  that 
when  he  goes  to  the  liquor  store  he  is  taking 
that  man's  money,  and  that  man  is  going  to 
shoot  him.  So  they  go  to  Safeways,  High's, 
or  the  deliverymen  on  the  route. 

Tlie  President.  What  do  you  mean  they 
know  that  the  man  is  going  to  shoot  them? 
Do  you  mean  they  are  armed? 

Police  Chief  Wilson.  The  liquor  store 
people  are  armed.  It  is  their  money.  In  the 
High's  store  it  is  the  clerk  who  is  hired.  The 
store  has  a  good  policy,  I  would  suggest,  of 
saying,  give  them  the  money,  and  the  clean- 
ing truck  driver  on  the  street  is  going  to 
gi  e  It  up,  but  when  they  go  to  the  liquor 
store  it  is  that  man's  money. 

Let's  talk  about  the  downtown  merchants. 
If  you  go  downtown,  you  will  see  that  the 
clerk  is  going  to  have  a  key  on  a  chain  around 
his  neck,  because  the  cash  register  Is  locked. 


They  have  groups  of  kids — 10  or  15.  They  go 
Into  stores  and  take  what  they  want  and  go. 
ShopUfting  is  a  problem,  but  it  Is  not  the 
old  pilferage  shoplifting,  it  is  going  in  and 
grabbing  and  running.  It  is  a  real  problem. 
We  have  worked  hard  with  the  downtown 
stores  with  this,  because  the  city  cannot 
afford  to  lose  these  stores  to  the  suburbs,  and 
this  Is  what  happens.  The  stores  give  up  and 
move  to  the  suburbs. 

Talking  about  poor  people,  I  had  a  call 
yesterday  afternoon  from  a  community  leader 
of  the  Barry  Farm  Welfare  Mothers.  The 
woman  was  almost  crying,  saying  that  the 
mothers  lose  their  money.  The  burglars  go  in 
and  take  furniture  and  appliances.  She  was 
telling  me  about  the  problem  they  have  in 
public  housing  with  the  children  on  dope, 
the  12  and  13  year  olds. 

This  is  the  problem  throughout  our  city. 
Two  weeks  ago  a  court  of  general  sessions 
Judge  called  me  and  said,  "My  God,  I  don't 
know  what  is  going  to  happen.  These  holdup 
men  stand  in  front  of  me  and  smirk  because 
they  know  I  have  to  let  them  go." 

I  went  to  U  Street  2  months  ago,  to  one  of 
the  real  estatj  offices.  He  had  a  sign,  "All 
rent  must  be  paid  by  check.  No  cash  ac- 
cepted." The  door  is  locked  and  the  clerk 
comes  to  see  ycu  before  you  go  in. 

I  went  to  a  Baptist  Church  service.  They 
had  signs  throughout  the  church,  "All  offi- 
cers and  employees  are  prohibited  from 
leaving  money  on  the  premises."  That  Is  so 
t'ae  burglar  will  know  there  are  no  valuables 
on  the  premises. 

Even  prostitution  is  rampant  in  this  city, 
and  we  arrest  prostitutes  who  tell  us  they 
are  brought  to  town  with  the  promise  that 
they  are  not  going  to  get  Jail  terms  on  the 
first  or  second  arrest;  they  will  get  fines  that 
they  can  pay. 

Let's  talk  about  the  factors  that  have  led 
to  problems  of  crime.  I  will  not  beat  the 
dead  horse  of  the  Mallory  Rule  that  hap- 
pened a  long  time  ago.  Our  crime  has  come 
up.  We  had  a  ban  on  Investigative  arrests  In 
1962.  We  have  had  some  crime  increase  since 
then. 

There  are  other  factors  at  work  In  crime. 
We  have  had  crime  throughout  the  city 
where  these  factors  didn't  come  to  work.  It  is 
very  pointed  though,  that  following  enact- 
ment of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966.  crime 
has  shot  skyward,  beginning  in  June  or  July 
of  1966.  and  again  last  fall,  as  I  will  discuss 
later,  but  largely  when  the  many  thousand 
cases  from  the  April,  1968,  riots  went  to 
court. 

These  are  the  long-term  trends.  I  think 
there  has  been  in  effect  Just  a  general  tend- 
ency to  look  towards  hard  law  enforcement 
cr  firm  law  enforcement  as  being  a  bad 
policy. 

Another  factor  that  has  come  about  has 
been  an  explosion  of  the  narcotics  problem, 
and  this  occurred  in  1966.  Part  of  the  nar- 
cotics problem,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  no  facilities  in  this  city  for  treat- 
ing narcotics.  We  have  no  facilities  that 
realistically  treat  the  narcotic  addict. 

There  is  a  statute  on  the  book  which  per- 
mits the  involuntary  hospitalization  of  the 
addict,  but  It  has  never  been  fully  imple- 
mented. It  was  dropped  almost  entirely  in 
1966. 

Again,  I  suggest  we  have  poor  sentencing 
policies.  We  have  a  policy  in  this  city  where 
all  persons  get  concurrent  sentences.  The 
word  Is.  when  a  man  is  arrested  for  a  holdup, 
he  knows  he  Is  free  and  he  is  going  to  get 
out  on  bail  reform,  and  while  he  is  out  he 
might  as  well  live  high  because  he  will  get 
concurrent  sentences  for  anything  he  does 
after  that. 

The  growth  of  the  Juvenile  problems  has 
to  be  mentioned.  That  amounts  to  45  per- 
cent of  our  robberies,  13  percent  of  the 
burglaries  and  60  percent  of  the  auto  theft. 
All  of  these  problems  were  accentuated  by 
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cotic addicts. 

The  President.  Fifty  percent? 
Police  Chief  Wilson.  Of  all  serious  offend- 
ers, probably  50  percent. 

Senator  Tydings.  Would  It  be  fair  to  say 
that  in  the  last  8  to  12  months  that  the 
narcotic  addict  has  moved  into  the  field  of 
armed  robbery,  away  from  Just  burglary? 

Police  Chief  Wilson.  Positively,  yes,  sir. 
There  Is  no  question  that  the  narcotic  addict 
who  formerly  was  involved  strictly  in  crime 
against  property  has  moved  to  armed  rob- 
bery. There  Is  no  question. 

Senator  Tydings.  As  you  pointed  out.  the 
average  robber  or  holdup  man  is  arrested:  he 
figures  he  has  about  1  year  in  which  to  com- 
mit as  many  more  robberies  as  he  wishes 
because  of  the  concurrent  sentencing  and 
because  he  knows  he  will  not  be  brought 
to  trial  for  at  least  a  year. 

Police  Chief  Wilson.  Tliat  Is  correct. 
The  President.  In  concurrent  sentencing. 
as  all  the  lawyers  around  here  understand, 
the  point  is  that  It  doesn't  make  any  differ- 
ence If  he  Is  on  that  kind  of  a  kick,  or  how 
many  crimes  he  commits.  He  Is  Just  going 
to  get  the  same  sentence  and  that  Is  why 
you  get  the  double  impact,  as  I  understand, 
the  moment  you  let  him  out.  He  has  no  in- 
centive not  to  commit  a  crime. 

Police  Chief  WrLsoN.  And  no  real  fear  of 
getting  caught,  Mr.  President.  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  Is  why  we  have  not  had  more 
policemen  shot  apprehending  armed  robbers, 
because  their  best  bet  is  to  give  themselves 
up. 

Senator  Tydings.  One  more  question,  if 
you  took  200  or  300  of  these  people  out  of 
circulation,  what  would  happen  to  these 
statistics? 

Police  Chief  Wilson.  If  we  could  get  the 
right  300  people  off  the  street,  I  think  It 
would  probably  almost  cure  the  problem.  I 
think  that  It  would  do  two  things:  It  would 
get   those  committing  most  of  the  crimes, 
and  the  thing  that  I  am  afraid  has  happened 
is  vhat  we  have  created  an  atmosphere  that 
not  only  perpetuates  the  hard  criminal,  but 
also  draws  Into  It  the  youngster  who  sees  It. 
The  President.  Who  are  the  right  300? 
Police  Chief  Wilson.  The  narcotic  addicts. 
The  President.  Not  the  young  ones? 
Police  Chief  Wilson.  No. 
The  President.  These  are  the  hard,  tough 
ones  who  are  completely  hooked? 

Police  Chief  Wilson.  Yes.  sir.  but  we  also 
need  to  do  something  about  the  youngsters 
on  narcotics.  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  I  agree,  but  you  are  talking 
about  the  hard  200  or  300.  and  treat  the 
others? 

Police  Chief  Wilson.  It  Is  relatively  few. 
There  are  probably  less  than  100  professional 
holdup  men  who  repeatedly  get  out  on  ball 
bond,  and  we  could  probably  lick  the 
problem. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield.  Chief,  to  get 
away  from  this  concurrent  sentencing,  some 
of  us  have  introduced  legislation  which 
would  make  the  sentencing  mandatory  If 
you  used  a  gun  In  the  perpetration  of  the 
crime,  and  it  would  not  run  on  a  concur- 
rent basis  with  the  crime  itself,  but  you 
would  be  sentenced  separately  and  positively. 
The  first  offense  would  be  1  to  10  years, 
the  second  would  be  25  years.  The  judge 
would  have  no  discretion,  and  In  that  way 
the  man  would  be  punished,  one,  for  carry- 
ing a  gun,  and  secondly,  for  the  crime  he 
committed,  but  they  would  not  run  con- 
currently, which  Is  the  case  in  so  many 
places  today. 

Police  Chief  Wilson.  There  Is  legislation 
now  for  additional  penalties  for  a  crime  of 
violence  while  armed,  and  I  have  never  heard 
of  It  being  enforced,  although  It  is  on  the 
books. 

The  President.  We  can  have  more  ques- 
tions later. 


At  this  time  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Klelndlenst  and  Mr.  SantarelU  will  make  the 
presentation  of  Justice. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Richard  G. 
Kleindienst.  Mr.  President.  Members  of 
the  Congress,  and  gentlemen  of  the  press: 

I  would  like  to  divide  this  presentation 
Into  two  parts,  a  brief  thumbnail  sketch  of 
what  the  Justice  Department  has  done,  and 
then  have  Mr.  SantarelU.  the  Associate  At- 
torney General,  who  has  been  Intimately  In- 
volved In  the  details  of  the  problem  for  the 
last  several  months,  go  more  into  depth. 

In  response  to  the  President's  message  to 
the  Congress  on  January  31  with  respect  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  crime,  the  At- 
torney General  brought  about  his  first  re- 
organization of  the  Justice  Department  to 
accommodate  and  meet  this  problem.  That 
was  done  In  the  Office  of  Criminal  Justice. 
In  the  prior  administrations,  the  Office  of 
Criminal  Justice  had  been  a  philosophical 
thing,  with  two  or  three  people  dealing  con- 
ceptually with  the  whole  problem  of  crimi- 
nal Justice  in  the  United  States, 

On  February  1,  the  administration  con- 
verted this  into  an  action  team,  addressing 
itself  to  the  problem  of  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Instead  of  three  persons 
thinking  nbout  the  problem,  we  have  a  per- 
manent staff  of  five  persons,  headed  by  Mr. 
SantarelU.  together  with  a  task  force  of  ten 
lawyers  who  have  been  working  continually 
on  the  problem,  and  together  with  the  as- 
sistance of  other  persons  and  departments 
of  the  executive  branch. 

As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  working  some 
60  hours  a  week  for  some  5  months,  within 
a  5-month  period  of  time,  they  have  put  to- 
gether nearly  500  pages  of  carefully  thought- 
out  legislation  in  response  to  the  F*resldenf8 
message  on  January  31  dealing  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner  with  the  whole  problem  of 
crime  in  the  District. 

I  would  like  to  outline  for  you.  Just  by 
name  and  description,  the  present  status  of 
this  legislation  which  was  presented  to  Con- 
gress on  July  11,  1969. 

The  first  bill  was  the  BaU  Reform  BiU 
to  which  the  Chief  alluded.  It  is  in  the  Con- 
gress as  Senate  bill  2600  and  In  the  House 
as  House  of  Representatives  bill  18036.  So 
far  as  we  know,  no  action  Is  planned  on  it 
In  the  Senate.  In  the  House,  there  is  a 
hearing  set  on  It  on  October  16. 

The  second  bill  is  the  court  reorganiza- 
tion bill  and  criminal  law  reform  bill. 

The  President.  The  hearing  Is  In  the  Dis- 
trict Committee? 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  It  will  be  in  the  Ju- 
dici.iry  Committee. 

Senator  Tydings.  The  Urban  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights. 

The  President.  I  would  like  to  have  you 
tell  us  the  committees. 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  That  Is  the  only  bill 
that  is  not  In  the  District  Committee.  It  is 
In  the  Judiciary  Committee.  All  the  other 
bills  I  will  be  referring  to  are  in  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  of  both  Houses. 

The  next  bill  Is  the  court  reorganization 
and  criminal  law  reform  bill.  In  the  Sen- 
ate that  Is  divided  by  the  Senate  District 
Committee  into  two  parts,  the  court  reor- 
ganization part,  which  was  passed  on  Sep- 
tember 16.  1969.  with  slight  modification, 
and  the  criminal  law  section  of  It  remains 
in  the  Senate  and  Is  subject  to  sched"led 
hearings  In  the  Senate. 

Senator  Tydings.  The  hearings  are  com- 
plete. It  is  subject  to  markup. 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  In  the  House,  the  bill 
ha«  remained  Intact  In  both  of  its  parts, 
and  is  subject  to  hearings,  and  so  far  as 
we  know,  there  are  no  Immediate  prospects 
or  plans  for  hearings  with  respect  to  the 
entire  bill  in  the  House. 

The  public  defender  bill  is  pending  in 
both  Houses  and  Senate  and  we  are  pending 
markup  on  the  public  defender  bill. 
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Mr.  Kleindienst.  The  fourth  is  the  bail' 
agency  bill.  The  Senate  passed  a  similar 
version  of  the  administration's  bill  on  July 
8.  The  administration's  bill  was  introduced 
on  July  11,  and  both  bills  are  scheduled 
for  hearings  In  the  House. 

Then  on  September  26,  a  Juvenile  court 
and  law  reform  bill  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress.  The  delay  in  the  Juvenile  court 
bill  was  necessitated  by  virtue  of  its  com- 
prehensive nature,  and  although  significant 
and  important  Just  In  terms  of  priorities  for 
congressional  action  dealing  with  the  crime 
problem  In  the  District,  It  was  felt  It  would 
take  less  priority  position  so  far  as  crime. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  a  comment  with 
respect  to  a  request  by  this  administration 
for  Increased  appropriations  from  the  Con- 
gress. We  have  requested  on  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  a  loan  of  $11/2  mil- 
lion additional  to  permit  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  address  Itself  to  the  specifics  of 
crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  District  government  itself  has  requested 
an  additional  $8  million  to  deal  specifically 
in  terms  of  Increases  In  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  That  $8  million  would 
be  part  of  a  total  package  of  $20.6  mil- 
lion. 

The  Department  of  Justice  requests  have 
passed  the  House  and  are  before  the  Senate 
and  neither  House  has  passed  a  request  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  respect  to  those 
increased  appropriations. 

At  a  later  time,  we  might  concern  our- 
selves, Senator  Tydings,  with  these  requests 
for  appropriations,  particularly  looking  to  the 
narcotics  problem  and  the  treatment  of  nar- 
cotic addicts  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

That  is  a  thumbnail  sketch,  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  SantarelU  briefly  de- 
scribe. In  depth,  the  significance  of  each  of 
these  pieces  of  legislation. 

Associate  Deputy  Attorney  General  Donald 
E.  Santarelli.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen: 

We  will  start  with  the  Ball  Reform  pro- 
posal. By  way  of  understanding  the  context 
of  this,  I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  since  1789  we  have  assured  the  right  of 
bail  in  capital  cases.  Over  the  years  capital 
cases  eroded,  and  now  almost  no  serious  of- 
fense is  capital  except  murder. 

Now  under  the  reform  of  the  Ball  Law, 
there  was  enacted  a  statute  which  made  It 
mandatory  to  release  persons  in  noncapital 
cases,  pending  trial.  The  problem  with  this 
is  that  for  176  years,  the  courts  devised  a 
method  by  which  to  detain  dangerous  people. 
By  doing  that,  the  court  detained  persona 
prior  to  trial. 

Since  1966  this  is  no  longer  possible.  Now 
all  persons  who  are  no  longer  charged  with 
capital  offenses  are  released  prior  to  trial, 
and  since  we  now  have  a  delay  factor  of  up  to 
10  months  to  a  year  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  serious  felonies,  this  means  that  all 
persons  are  released. 

We  have  proposed  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion to  revise  the  ball  law  that  was  passed  in 
1966.  This  bUl  which  Mr.  Klelndlenst  men- 
tioned, does  a  number  of  things.  It  specifl- 
caUy  allows  the  court  to  take  Into  considera- 
tion dangerousness  to  the  community  by  the 
defendant's  release  when  It  sets  those  condi- 
tions of  release,  or  In  the  alternative,  it  can 
detain  persons  prior  to  trial  in  the  event  that 
the  court  finds  them  to  be  dangerous. 

We  have  also  provided  in  that  bill  for  ex- 
tensive due  process  procedures  to  assure  that 
no  person  wUl  be  detained  improperly.  The 
court  has  to  go  through  a  series  of  findings 
before  it  can  order  detention,  and  then  only 
for  60  days,  and  the  trial  shall  be  expedited 
In  those  60  days  over  and  above  other  less 
dangerous  persons. 

We  have  provided  In  that  bill  additional 
conditions  for  baU  Jumping  and  we  have 
provided  that  they  are  consecutive  rather 
than  concurrent  in  their  appUcation.  That 
is  in  the  Judiciary. 


We  have  provided  a  comprehensive  pro- 
posal for  court  reform.  This  applies  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Presently,  It  Is  In  the 
District  Committee.  The  proposal  would 
transfer  all  of  the  local.  State-like  felony 
crimes  and  clvU  Jurisdiction  from  the  present 
United  States  District  Court  to  a  newly 
created  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Superior  Court  would  consist  even- 
tually, over  a  period  of  3  years,  of  50  Judges. 
That  is  23  more  Judges  than  presently  sit  on 
the  court  of  general  sessions. 

The  Superior  Court  would  Incorporate  into 
it  the  court  of  general  sessions,  and  we  would 
have  a  very  large  court,  hopefully  able  to 
keep  very  current  with  its  calendar.  We  would 
also  expand  the  present  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  and  create  a  unified  court 
system,  trial  cotirt.  appeal  court,  and  the 
appeals  going  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
We  would  no  longer  have  a  double  appeal 
In  the  local  appeals  court  and  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  which  we  presently  have. 

The  Jurisdiction  would  be  transferred  In 
stages  over  a  period  of  2  to  3  years.  In  the 
first  stage,  15  or  more  felony  crimes,  and 
finally  all  civil  Jurisdiction  over  the  3-year 
period. 

The  new  court  would  have  some  unique 
aspects  to  It.  We  would  give  life  tenure  to 
the  Judges  of  this  Superior  Court  subject  to 
mandatory  retirement  at  age  70,  and  subject 
to  good  behavior  removal.  We  would  create 
a  removal  commission  which  would  have  the 
power  to  suspend,  remove  or  retire  for  cause. 
Judges  who  are  convicted  of  crimes,  who  fall 
to  perform  their  duty  or  conduct  themselves 
In  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  and  tend  to  bring  disrepute 
to  the  office. 

This  panel  would  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers; one  Judge,  three  members  of  the  bar 
and  three  residents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, two  of  which  could  be  members  of  the 
bar. 

Another  aspect  that  it  would  have  would 
be  a  Chief  Executive  for  administration.  This 
Executive  would  have  very  broad  powers  to 
administer  the  court  in  the  most  tech- 
nologically advanced  and  specific  manner 
available. 

We  wrote  into  the  bill  that  computers 
would  be  used  to  the  greatest  extent  to 
calendar  cases.  We  would  have  a  compre- 
hensive Director  of  Social  Services  in  charge 
of  all  the  social  programs  In  the  court,  both 
probation  and  In  the  family  court  structure. 
Part  of  this  new  coiu-t  would  consist  of  a 
family  court  division,  a  rather  novel  situation 
In  wtiich  juveniles  and  their  famlUes  could 
b«  treated  together  In  one  comprehensive 
civil  type  procedure  with  a  clvU  remedy  of 
sanction  and  Injunction  rather  than  criminal 
penalties  in  a  family  situation. 

A  very  significant  part  of  the  court  reform 
bill  Is  procedural  change.  We  strongly  be- 
lieve that  it  was  not  enough  to  simply  add 
more  Judges,  but  we  have  to  have  more  ef- 
ficient and  fair  procedures  rather  than  to 
rock  along  with  the  obstacle-like  procedures 
that  we  presently  have. 

We  have  changed  the  rules  of  evidence  and 
changed  the  rules  relating  to  mental  health 
commitments.  We  have  provided  a  local  wire 
tap  statute,  a  local  conspiracy  statute,  which 
we  do  not  have  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  have  provided  for  recidivist  statutes, 
including  life  status  for  three-time  felons. 
We  have  rewritten  the  arrest  power  and  made 
clear  what  the  power  of  the  police  is  to  deal 
with  crime.  We  have  provided  for  citizen 
arrest  provisions,  a  prohibition  on  resisting 
arrest,  new  notions  on  search  and  seizure  and 
new  Dowers  for  the  prosecution,  including 
prosecution  appeal. 

Another  aspect  of  our  court  reorganiza- 
tion and  Juvenile  blU  which  was  submitted 
on  the  26th  of  September  Is  a  totally  new 
treatment  of  the  Juvenile  problem.  We  have 
made  waiver  of  Juvenile  persons  accused  of 


crime  to  adult  courts  a  much  easier  practice. 
We  have  lowered  the  age  to  15,  so  those  few 
hard-core  l5-year-old6  could  be  waived  to 
adult  prosecution. 

We  have  provided  that  16  and  17  year  olds 
charged  with  violent  felony  crimes  shaU  be 
prosecuted  as  adults,  and  we  have  required 
the  practice  of  requiring  Jury  trials  in  juve- 
nile cases. 

We  have  elevated  the  standard  of  proof 
requiring  new  evidence,  and  we  have  safe- 
guarded their  rights,  rights  to  lawyers,  rights 
to  medical  examinations  and  recordkeeping 
confidentiality. 

We  have  provided  a  ball  agency  bill.  In 
this  case  we  are  very  much  concerned  that 
persons  who  are  released  prior  to  trial  on 
pretrial  release,  with  or  wltiiout  a  condition, 
have  no  effective  sanctions  against  them  for 
their  conduct  prior  to  trial.  If  they  do  not 
conform  to  the  condition  put  on  by  the 
court,  no  one  Is  to  know  the  difference.  If 
they  commit  crimes,  no  one  Is  to  know  the 
difference. 

Therefore,  we  propose  to  establish  an 
agency  for  those  people  to  insure  that  their 
conduct  conforms  to  the  order  of  the  court. 

Senator  Tydings.  That  Is  the  bill  that 
passed  the  Senate  in  July. 

Mr.  Santarelli.  That  Is  correct.  We  sub- 
mitted our  July  letter  somewhat  different 
than  yours.  Senator. 

We  would  also  provide  for  a  public  de- 
fenders office  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
comprehensive  office,  capable  of  representing 
60  percent  of  the  Indigent  persons  accused 
of  crime.  We  have  a  small  agency  now  which 
represents  10  percent. 

The  President.  But  no  public  defender.  Is 
there  any  other  city  where  there  is  not  one? 

Senator  Tydings.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  but 
this  Is  a  good  bill. 

The  President.  I  was  thinking  of  San 
Francisco  and  New  York,  for  Instance. 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  They  are  not  adequate  in 
tmy  city,  frankly. 

The  President.  This  goes  further? 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  Yes.  sir. 

The  President.  It  also  goes  back  to  the 
point  we  made  earUer.  and  some  of  these 
are  highly  technical  matters  which  lawyers 
can  argue  on  the  committee  and  on  the  floor, 
but  what  appeals  to  me  about  the  program 
that  has  been  presented  is  that  it  moves 
into  areas  In  which  you  are  looking  around 
the  country  and  picking  the  most  advanced 
kinds  of  approaches.  Things  that  have  been 
tried  before  and  didn't  work,  you  have 
thrown  out.  and  things  that  have  been  tried 
and  worked,  you  have  incorporated.  Also 
there  are  some  new  approaches  which  brings 
us  to  this  fundamental  point  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  could  weU  be  a  city  where 
we  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  major 
cities,  and  particularly  because  you  have 
here,  let's  face  it,  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  on  the 
House  District  Committee,  people  from  all 
over  this  country,  people  who  should  have 
the  capability  and  also  the  responsibUlty  to 
lead  rather  than  to  simply  follow. 

I  think  that  is  really  the  point.  That  is  the 
spirit  in  which  I  think  this  has  been  pre- 
pared. I  know  when  we  talked  about  the 
matter  earlier.  I  urged  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  its  recommendations  to  come  up 
with  a  program  not  to  just  patch  up  some 
of  the  old  laws  we  have,  so  that  this  city 
could  be  an  example. 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  We  think  that  Is  what 
this  program  is.  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Incidentally,  I  want  to  say 
to  Senator  Tydings,  we  don't  consider  It  to 
be  the  end  result.  I  think  your  suggestion  in 
terms  of  the  treatment  of  the  Juveniles  in 
the  narcotics  field  is  an  area  where  we  ought 
to  be  in  the  leadership,  also.  I  think  that  is 
an  area  we  ought  to  discuss. 

Mr.  SantarelU.  The  bail  agency  blU  would 
provide  for  new  concepts  in  the  representa- 
tion by   the  Public  Defender's  office  In  all 
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areas,  parole,  piobatlon.  Juvenile  representa- 
tion which  U  90t  presently  existing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  all  mlsdetneanors. 

Turning  to  Appropriations,  I  think  it  is 
slgniflcant  In  \\tm  al  the  interest  expressed 
here  this  mon^lng  to  note  that  presently 
pending  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the 
government's  request  for  a  narcotics  treat- 
ment program.  1^  a  request  for  $400,000  in  ad- 
dition for  their  larcotic  treatment  programs, 
and  also  a  request  for  a  reprograming  of 
«200.000  previou  sly  requested  into  a  narcotics 
treatment  progiam. 

With  respect  x>  correction,  which  everyone 
is  Interested  In  and  does  not  lend  Itself  to 
substantive  spetific  legislation,  but  far  more 
to  appropriatioE  legislation,  the  District  gov- 
ernment has  in  Its  present  budget  $8  million 
In  additional  fiinds  for  an  improved  cor- 
rectional system  for  almost  500  additional 
positions  for  persons  In  the  system,  for  new 
administrative  ( echnjques,  work  release  pro- 
grams and  a  t  aining  academy  for  correc- 
tional officers. 

In  addition,  the  police  budget  for  the 
District  of  Colrmbia  has  a  $4  million  re- 
quest for  1,000  lew  police  officers  which  the 
President  called  for  back  in  his  message. 

The  Presiden  r.  I  have  one  fundamental 
.quest^lQp.  In  thi  s  field  of  crime,  as  all  of  us 
who  Me  lawyer  i  are  quite  aware,  it  is  im- 
perative to  hav< !  a  balance  between  an  ap- 
proach which  ei  aphasizes  stiff  penalties  and 
an  approach  wl  ich  gets  at  what  is  perhaps 
the  heart  of  thi   problem,  the  repeater. 

In  other  wort  s,  it  is  the  treatment  of  the 
flrst-offender  ai  id  the  treatment  of  those 
who  commit  a  :rlme  and  then  go  out  and 
cofnmlt  another  one. 

Do  you  consld  >r  this  program  to  have  that 
proper   balance? 

Mr.  Santareli.;.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  KLEINDIE^  ST.  I  think  we  have  also  ad- 
dressed ourselve  i  to  the  essential  Interest  in 
the  care  of  the  iDnocent  at  the  same  time. 

The  President  .  Do  you  have  a  flgure  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  regard  to  the  per- 
centage of  crime  i  tha:  are  committed  by  peo- 
ple who  have  ccmmitted  crimes  before? 

Mr.  Kleindiei  ST.  The  recidivism  rate  in 
:he  District  is  one  of  the  highest  In  the 
country. 

Senator  TTDI^  cs.  I  think  it  Is  something 
like  67  per  cent  within  5  years  and  maybe  a 
little  less  within  1  or  2  years. 

The  PREsnjENi  .  That  gets  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem.  Tie  Chief  mentioned  a  mo- 
ment ago  that  1[  he  could  get  the  300  most 
wanted  that  yoi  could  break  the  back,  you 
think,  of  this  c;  ime  wave  in  the  District.  I 
think,  also,  wou!  d  you  not  agree.  Chief,  that 
in  addition  to  g  etting  those  300,  that  if  we 
could  have  a  n  ;w  approach  to  the  person 
who  commits  a  i  rime  and  then  who  is  going 
to  continue  to  commit  crimes,  a  new  ap- 
proach to  atterc  pt  to  reduce  that  tendency 
that  would  also  be  helpful. 

Do  you  agree  i  ?ith  a  need  for  that  as  well? 
I  want  this  said  vhile  the  press  is  here.  Chief 
Wilson  has  impi  essed  me  with  his  presenta- 
tion now  and  all  o  because  of  his  record,  and 
also  because  he  loes  not  approach  this  sim- 
ply in  the  routi:  le  way  that  sometimes  very 
dedicated  law  ei  iforcement  officers  do;  say- 
ing, "more  pena  ties  will  do  It." 

He  recognizes  the  penalties  and  the  modi- 
fications of  the  :  Jail  Reform  are  needed.  But 
you  endorse  this  kind  of  an  approach  which 
gets  at  this,  pa  'ticularly  these  young  peo- 
ple who  commit  a  crime  and  then  within  a 
year  commit  an  Hher  one. 

Police  Chief  Wilson.  Mr  President.  I  think 
one  of  the  worst  parts  of  our  criminal  justice 
system,  not  only  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  in  the  nati  )n  as  a  whole,  because  the 
recidivism  rate  l!  73  percent  within  5  years.  Is 
really  that  we  don't  rehabilitate  criminals. 
Criminals  really  Just  grow  too  old  to  get  out 
and  commit  crinie. 


What  happens  Is  that  they  come  Into  the 
system  at  16  or  17  or  18  and  go  In  and  out 
of  the  institutions  until  26  or  27  and  per- 
haps get  married  and  settle  down  because 
they  are  too  old  to  get  out  on  the  street  at 
night. 

This  is  what  rehabilitates  crime  In  the 
streets  now  and  It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on 
our  system. 

I  think  at  this  point  in  time  stricter  penal- 
ties would  help.  I  don't  see  that  as  a  long- 
term  solution. 

The  Prestoent.  But  you  need  the  penalties 
now? 

Police  Chief  Wilson .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ttdings.  Between  swifter  penalties 
and  stiff er  penalties,  which.  In  your  opinion, 
would  be  the  most  effective? 

Police  Chief  Wilson.  If  I  could  get  a  man 
1  year.  3  weeks  after  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted. I  would  take  the  1  year.  If  I  could  get 
It. 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  I  think  the  Chief  and 
the  Senator  have  emphasized  the  due  process 
as  a  preventive  process  to  the  arbitrary  bail 
which  Is  posed  by  Judges  on  a  very  arbitrary 
basis.  This  gives  us  precise  terms  in  which 
you  can  determine  safety  In  a  community 
with  appropriate  due  process  safeguards  and 
I  think  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant innovations  with  regard  to  this  problem. 

Police  Chief  Wilson.  The  16-year-old  sees 
the  18-year-old  hold  up  a  store  and  is  ar- 
rested and  he  sees  him  on  the  street  the 
next  day.  Two  or  three  years  later  he  has 
forgotten  the  fact  when  the  holdup  man 
goes  to  Jail.  If  you  could  get  them  to  Jail 
sooner  I  think  it  would  remove  the  idea  that 
nobody  goes  to  jail — and  they  are  right. 

The  President.  To  what  extent  has  the 
question  been  raised  about  the  increase  in 
robberies,  due  to  the  fact  that  narcotics  en- 
forcement has  become  more  effective? 

Police  Chief  Wilson.  We  don't  see  that  a 
lar^e  factor,  Mr.  President.  This  doesn't  seem 
to  have  affected  it. 

The  Prestoent.  I  noted  the  speculation  In 
the  press  to  that  effect.  You  don't  see  It? 

Police  Chief  Wilson.  Our  observation  was 
an  immediate  rise  in  narcotics  prices  which 
immediately  dropped  off  and  it  was  probably 
more  in  the  area  of  profiteering  than  a  real 
shortage  in  the  market. 

We  have  a  feeling  that  some  of  the  mer- 
chants were  saying  there  was  a  shortage  in 
order  to  Jump  the  price,  but  this  has  dropped 
off  and  the  price  seems  to  be  what  it  was 
before. 

I  think  our  real  problem  is  almost  obvi- 
ously the  problem  with  the  Court  of  Appeals 
and  the  Leathers  decision  and  the  subsequent 
decisions  in  June. 

Note. — The  President  spoke  at  8:47  a.m., 
in  the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  As 
printed  above,  this  item  follows  the  text  of 
the  White  House  press  release. 

(Also  present  for  the  bipartisan  meeting 
v,'ere:  Senators  Winston  L.  Prouty  and  Roman 
L.  Hrxiska;  Representatives  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Ancher  Nelsen.  William  M.  McCuUoch,  Glenn 
R.  Davis,  and  William  H.  Natcher.) 

Partial  Summary  of  Anti-Crime  Activities 
OF  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
OF  Columbia 

I.   COURT  reform  to   CUT  THE   BACKLOG  OF 
CRIMINAL    CASES 

February  18 — Senator  Bible  introduces 
S.  1067  and  S.  1068  on  Court  Reform. 

February  28 — Senator  Tydings  Introduces 
S.  1214  and  S.  1215  on  Court  Reform. 

March  25-26 — Hearings  on  court  reform 
cancelled  because  Administration  bill  not 
ready.  Committee  begins  own  hearings  on 
narcotics  instead. 

May  19-22— Hearings  scheduled  for  May 
19-22  on  Administration  bill  cancelled.  Ad- 
ministration bill  still  not  ready.  Hearings 
held  on  S.  1067,  S.  1068,  S.  1214.  S.  1215 
Instead. 


June — Court  hearings  postponed  again  be- 
cause Administration  not  ready. 

July  1 — Chairman  Tydings  warns  in  speech 
to  Board  of  Trade  "I  have  made  every  effort 
possible  to  wait  for  the  Administration.  But 
I  cannot  postpone  the  final  court  hearings 
any  longer.  The  Committee  will  conclude  its 
court  hearings  the  week  of  July  17  and  will 
proceed  In  due  course  to  report  a  bill.  I  hope 
the  Administration  can  be  ready  by  mid- 
July.  But  we  can  have  no  more  delays." 

July  11 — President  sends  his  "D.C.  Crime" 
bill  to  Congress. 

July  15-16-17.  Hearings  on  President's  bill 
(S. 2601). 

September  4 — Committee  orders  Court  Re- 
form portions  (807^)  of  President's  bill  re- 
ported. 

September  16 — Report  filed  in  Senate. 

September  18 — President's  Court  bill  passes 
Senate. 

II.  AMENDMENTS  OF  CRIMINAL  LAW  AND 
PROCEDURE 

July    11 — President's    bill    received. 

September  18,  25  and  October  2 — Hearings 
held  and  concluded.  Scheduled  to  be  reported 
to  Senate  by  November, 

m.    GTRENGTHENLNO    THE    BAIL    AGENCY    TO    RE- 
DUCE   PRE-TRIAL    CRIME 

January  22 — Senator  Tydings  Introduces 
legislation  (S.  545). 

February  1 — Hearings  held. 

April  22 — Department  of  Justice  declines 
to  comment  on  bill. 

July  3 — Committee  reports  S.  545. 

July  8 — Senate  passes  S.  545. 

July  11 — President  submits  his  own  bill 
as  part  of  his  "D.C.  Crime"  bill. 

IV.    JUVENILE    CRIME 

June  o — Senator  Tydings  Introduces  legis- 
lation (S.  2335)  for  extradition  of  juvenile 
delinquents. 

August  8 — Hearing  on  S.  2335. 

August  11 — S.  2335  ordered  reported  by  full 
Committee. 

September  18 — Passed  Senate. 

September  26 — President's  Juvenile  Court 
bill,  promised  last  spring,  is  sent  to  Congress. 

October  1 — Senator  Spong  opens  hearings 
on  violence  In  Public  Schools. 

V.    NARCOTICS 

February  11 — Senator  Tydings  asks  courts 
and  Bail  Agency  to  institute  narcotics  addic- 
tion tests  on  criminal  defendants. 

March  2 — Senator  Tydings  asks  President 
to  support  creation  of  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Regional  Narcotics  Treatment  facilltv 

March  25-26.  April  9-10-11.  June  17.  Nar- 
cotics hearings. 

March  26 — Senator  Tydings  calls  for  Graiul 
Jury  to  indict  major  narcotics  traffickers. 

April  21 — Senator  Tydings  asks  Metro- 
politan Washington  Council  of  Governments 
to  establish  task  force  to  coordinate  area 
antinarcotics  program. 

JvUy  29 — Narcotics  Crime  Conference  of 
Baltimore  and  Metropolitan  Area  Law  En- 
forcement Officers,  called  by  Senator  Tydlng.i. 
plans  regional  narcotics  crack-down  coopera- 
tion. 

COMMITTEE  Action  on  Other  Parts  or  the 
President's  District  of  Columbia  Pro- 
gram 

I.    MASS    transit    DEVELOPMEN- 

May  16 — President's  Dill  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Tydings  (S.  2185) . 

June  10-11 — Hearing  held. 

July  1 — S.  2185  ordered  reported  by  Foil 
Committee. 

July  8 — Passed  Senate. 

11.  HOME  rule 

April  25 — Committee  bills  on  Home  Rule 
Introduced. 

April  30 — Hearings  on  Committee  Bills. 

May  13 — President  sends  his  Home  Rule 
bills  to  Congress. 
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September  25^Presldent'8  bills  reported  to 
Senate. 

October  1 — Senate  passes  President's  Home 
Rule  Bills. 

in.  revenuk 

August  11 — D.C.  Revenue  Bill  passed  by 
House  (H.R.  12982)  (As  a  tax  measure,  it  had 
to  originate  in  the  House) , 

August  12-13 — Hearings  on  H.R.  12982. 

August  13 — H.R.  12982  formally  referred  to 
Committee  by  Senate. 

September  24 — H  R.  12982  reported  to  Sen- 
ate. 

October  3 — Senate  passes  H.R.  12982. 


THE   LEAGUE    OP  WOMEN   VOTERS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  since  its  be- 
ginning in  1919,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  has  shown  itself  as  an  effective 
force  for  public  good.  Working  on  all 
three  levels  of  Government,  the  league 
puts  primary  emphasis  on  an  informed 
citizenry,  the  essential  protection  for  a 
democratic  society.  I  would  like  to  add 
my  congratulations  to  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  on  its  50th  anniversary 
and  my  best  wishes  for  the  f utm'e.  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  league  will  be  as  pro- 
ductive in  the  next  50  years  as  it  has 
been  over  the  past  50  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  New  York  Times  editorial  en- 
titled "League  of  Women  Voters  at  50." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

League  of  Women  Voters  at  50 

For  fifty  years  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  has  done  admirable  work  across  the 
country  in  trying  to  encourage  the  partici- 
pation of  citizens  in  their  Government.  Now, 
In  Its  semi-centennial  year,  the  League  is 
carrying  on  an  $ll-million  national  drive  to 
enable  it  to  expand  its  efforts.  It  deserves 
support. 

As  Election  Day  approaches  150,000  mem- 
bers of  the  League,  located  in  all  of  the 
fifty  states  and  organized  into  1,270  local 
Leagues,  are  actively  engaged  in  trying  to 
provide  accurate,  unbiased  Information 
about  candidates  and  issues  to  the  voting 
public.  Millions  of  copies  of  the  League's 
"Facts  for  Voters"  and  "Voters  Guides"  will 
be  distributed. 

The  League  will  arrange  countless  forums, 
radio  and  TV  programs  at  which  candidates 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  their 
stands.  In  this  city  one  of  the  three  con- 
frontations to  which  the  three  mayoral 
candidates  have  agreed  will  take  place  on 
the  League's  Direct  Line  program. 

But  the  League's  activities  go  far  beyond 
Its  participation  in  campaigns.  Its  members 
study  major  public  problems  and  seek  to  de- 
velop effective  i>ollcies  for  needed  changes. 
In  this  state,  for  instance.  It  has  been  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  long  fight  for  judicial 
reform,  still  not  won.  Its  publications  carry 
highly  informative  material. 

President  Nixon,  former  H.E.W.  Secretary 
John  Gardner,  and  other  national  leaders 
have  urged  support  of  the  League's  drive. 
Contributions  may  be  sent  to  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  105  East  22d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  10010. 


THE  TV  NETWORKS  AND  THE 
NEWS— THE  SILENT  MAJORITY 
COMES  INTO  FOCUS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  those  of  us 
who  have  complained  about  biased  news 
coverage  by  the  television  networks  have 


imtll  recently  taken  all  kinds  of  abuse 
from  network  sources  and  from  certain 
elements  of  the  press. 

According  to  some  of  the  statements 
that  were  made,  a  man  had  to  be  some 
kind  of  right-wing  extremist  to  accuse 
the  television  networks  of  anything  less 
than  100-percent  objectivity. 

It  is  welcome  news  that  most  of  the 
responsible  TV  executives  today  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  much  of  their  news 
coverage  in  the  past  has  been  slanted  or 
biased,  that  there  has  been  too  heavy  an 
emphasis  on  the  negative  aspects  of  our 
society,  and  that  the  networks  now  are 
making  efforts  to  rectify  the  situation. 

This  change  in  attitude  is  the  subject 
of  a  remarkable  article  entitled  "The 
Silent  Majority  Comes  Into  Focus,"  pub- 
lished in  TV  Guide  for  September  27, 
1969. 

According  to  the  article  there  is  a  gen- 
eral recognition  among  TV  executives 
now  that: 

There  has  been  too  much  one-sided  attack- 
ing of  the  United  States,  its  institutions,  and 
its  citizens. 

ABC's  Lester  Cooper  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: 

I  want  to  do  a  show  on  what's  right  with 
America.  We've  heard  so  much  about  what's 
wrong.  I'm  not  a  chauvinist,  but  I  am  a 
patriot.  There's  a  great  America  out  there  to 
cover. 

Bill  Leonard  of  CBS  and  Eliot  Frankel 
of  NBC  both  describe  new  programs  de- 
signed to  show  "what  is  right  with  Amer- 
ica." 

In  addition  to  admitting  that  there  has 
been  far  too  much  emphasis  on  what  is 
wrong  with  America,  the  network  execu- 
tives interviewed  were  very  frank  in  ad- 
mitting that  their  coverage  of  the  Chi- 
cago riots  and  of  other  crisis  situations 
had  been  seriously  biased, 

NBC  documentary  producer  Shad 
Northshield  was  quoted  as  saying  about 
the  public  reaction  to  the  network  cover- 
age of  the  Chicago  convention: 

I  was  stunned  by  the  public  reaction  to 
Chicago.  We  all  were.  I  was  stunned,  aston- 
ished, hurt.  It's  the  key  thing  that  opened 
my  eyes  to  the  cleavage  between  newsmen 
and  the  majority.  We  didn't  know  56  percent 
would  have  thought  we  were  unfair.  It  raises 
enormous  questions  about  journalism, 

Desmond  Smith  of  CBS  was  even 
blunter  in  discussing  the  question  of  bias. 
This  is  what  he  said: 

There's  been  a  great  deal  of  manipulation 
from  the  left.  The  left  and  SDS  have  been 
getting  a  great  deal  of  play.  Americans  are 
getting  to  feel  they're  not  getting  the  whole 
story. 

And  Bill  Leonard  of  CBS,  while  de- 
fending their  coverage  of  Chicago,  never- 
theless gave  voice  to  a  bitter  attack  on 
bad  reporting.  Here  are  his  words: 

Most  reporting  is  lousy.  It's  lousy  because 
people  are  lazy,  because  people  don't  think 
ahead,  because  they  approach  things  in  rote 
ways.  We  have  these  kinds  of  reporters  here, 
unfortunately.  The  worst  problem  of  all  Is 
the  reporter  who  doesn't  ask  the  next  ques- 
tion— 'he  cheap,  lousy  reporter  who'll  quote 
an  attack  but  doesn't  go  to  the  other  side, 
because  Uie  answer  might  kill  his  story.  .  .  . 
And  these  producers  who  develop  and  edit 
a  broadcast  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  way 
they  want  It  to  turn  out — with  their  own 
prejudices    showing.    That    happens    quite 


often.  ...  If  we  could  get  rid  of  those  people 
we'd  be  a  lot  closer  to  our  goal  of  objectivity. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  these  numer- 
ous indications  that  the  networks  are 
rethinking  their  position  and  that  they 
are  openminded  enough  to  admit  their 
past  failings.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  "Silent  Majority"   Comes  Into  Focus 
(By  Edith  Efron) 

"The  Riots." 

"Chicago." 

They  stick  like  giant  burrs  in  the  ne'.vs- 
men's  minds — symbols  of  the  clash  between 
them  and  the  majority  of  the  public. 

That  clash  has  not  yet  been  resolved  It 
still  flares  up  at  the  slightest  provocation 
and  is  a  chronic  issue  at  the  networks,  where 
top  executives  wait  tensely  for  the  day's  mall 
and  look  back  nostalgically  at  the  days  when 
five  critical  letters  were  a  crisis. 

The  nature  of  the  public's  simmering  an- 
ger Is  well-understood.  CBS's  Bill  Leonard 
says:  "The  right  and  the  middle  complain 
that  we  put  on  irresponsible  people  from  the 
left."  ABC  documentary  producer  Steve 
Fleischman,  too,  says:  "People  feel  we've 
given  too  much  play  to  the  radicals."  And 
NBC  News  president  Reuven  Frank  says: 
"The  general  view  of  the  public  is  that  we 
have  too  many  radicals  in  the  network  news 
departments." 

The  newsmen's  awareness  of  the  serious- 
ness of  this  situation  was  brought  to  a  peak 
by  the  'conservative"  electoral  results — 
"conservative"  being  the  odd  "new  politics" 
label  for  an  amorphous  antlradlcal  coalition 
encompassing  the  spectrum  from  "Establish- 
ment Democrats"  through  the  Nixon  center 
to  the  far-right  Wallace  voters.  This  active 
antiradicalism  of  the  majority  has  reoriented 
Important  asi>ects  of  the  newsmen's  profes- 
sional thinking.  As  a  result,  something  new 
is  happening  in  programming.  It  is  a  devel- 
opment that  will  please  many  Americans  and 
anger  others. 

What  lE  happening  results  from  a  change 
in  newsmen's  thinking — ^so  we'll  start  with 
that. 

The  most  obvious  change  is  the  sudden 
emergence  In  strength  of  an  attitude  that 
has  been  commonplace  among  viewers  for 
years.  Namely,  that  there  has  been  too  much 
one-sided  attacking  of  the  United  States,  the 
institutions  and  lu  citizens,  on  the  airwaves. 
This  opinion,  once  viewed  as  "flag  waving" 
by  many  newsmen,  today  is  enunciated  as 
follows : 

ABC's  Lester  Cooper:  "I  want  to  do  a  show 
on  what's  right  with  America.  We've  heard 
so  much  about  what's  wrong.  I'm  not  a 
chauvinist,  but  I  am  a  patriot.  There's  a 
great  America  out  there  to  cover." 

CBS's  Bill  Leonard,  on  an  upcoming  docu- 
mentary: "It  will  capture  the  spirit  of 
America.  We'll  be  showing  strengths  as  well 
as  weaknesses.  It's  a  wonderful  country  and 
It's  absurd.  You'll  be  laughing  and  crying. 
That's  what  the  U.S.  is  all  about." 

NBC's  Eliot  Frankel:  "One  of  the  themes 
in  First  Tuesday  Is  to  show  what's  right  with 
America,  as  well  as  what's  wrong.  There's  a 
lot  that's  right.  Decent  people,  leading  de- 
cent lives,  knocking  themselves  out  for 
others.  ,  ,  ," 

A  good  many  men  are  also  engaging  in 
intensive  soul-searching  into  the  issue  of 
biased  reporting.  NBC's  documentary  pro- 
ducer Shad  Northshield  says:  "Bias  is  on 
everybody's  mind.  We've  claimed  we  don't 
have  it.  And  the  viewers  say.  Yes,  you  do," 
I  was  stunned  by  the  public  reaction  to 
Chicago,  We  all  were.  I  was  stunned,  aston- 
ished, hurt.  It's  the  key  thing  that  opened 
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my  ey««  to  the  Icleara^e  between  newsmen 
and  tbe  majority.  We  dldnt  know  56  percent 
would  have  thought  we  were  unfair.  It  raises 
enormous  questions  about  journalism. ** 

One  of  the  testes  It  raises  for  Northshleld 
and  others  is  a  pronounced  bias  In  favor  of 
minority  coverage  In  past  network  opera- 
tions. "In  TV  news  departments,"  says 
Northshleld,  "weiappear  to  know  a  lot  about 
the  black  minority.  It's  the  silent  majority 
we  must  expIor«.  We  haven't  done  It.  We 
didn't  know  It  wrs  there!"  CBS's  Phil  Lewis 
says:  "We're  beginning  to  realize  we've 
Ignored  the  majop-lty.  America  doesn't  end  at 
the  Hudson!"  CBS  News  star  Joseph  Benti 
says:  "We  spend  so  much  time  on  angry 
blacks,  angry  yduth.  But  what  about  the 
vast  forgotten  a  "my  out  there?  How  many 
hard-working,  law-abiding  whites  are  mad 
as  hell  because  t  uelr  story  Isn't  being  told?" 

Other  men  have  taken  their  analyses  fur- 
ther, in  an  atteiipt  to  get  at  the  causes  of 
this  pro-mlnorlt;'  emphasis.  CBS's  Desmond 
Smith  Is  one  of  i  hose  who  suspects  that  the 
newsmen  have  been  politically  used: 
"There's  been  a  jreat  deal  of  manipulation 
from  the  left.  Tie  left  and  SDS  have  been 
getting  a  great  teal  of  play.  Americans  are 
getting  to  feel  tt  eyre  not  getting  the  whole 
story."  *  — 

•Fred  <I"i«ed  of  NBC  goes  further  yet.  He 
attributes  the  s  tuatlon  to  the  newsmen's 
own  liberal  Idee  logy:  "This  generation  of 
newsmen  Is  a  pro  Juct  of  the  New  Deal.  These 
beliefs  that  were  sacred  to  the  New  Deal  are 
the  beliefs  that  lews  has  grown  on.  This  Is 
true  of  the  networks,  of  Newsweek,  of  The 
New  York  Times,  of  all  media.  Men  of  like 
mind  are  In  the  news.  It's  provincial.  The 
blue-  and  while- lollar  people  who  are  In  re- 
volt now  do  have  cause  for  complaint  against 
us.  We've  Ignored  their  point  of  view.  It's 
bad  to  pretend  tiey  don't  exist.  We  did  this 
because  we  tenil  to  be  uppermlddle-class 
liberals.  We  thinl:  the  poor  are  "better"  than 
the  middle  class.  We  romanticize  them.  Th» 
best  thing  that  h  iippened  to  me  was  a  month 
I  spent  walking  in  Detroit  slums  after  the 
riots.  I  stopped  rsmanticizlng  the  poor. 

"I've  come  to  understand  that  It's  really 
the  same  with  a  1  classes.  You've  got  to  sit 
down  with  the  cop.  with  the  little  store- 
keeper, and  get  heir  views.  They're  human 
beings  like  ever  jrone  else.  Their  attitudes 
emerge  logically  from  their  interests  and 
their  values.  Th  sy  should  be  covered  that 
way." 

There  are  tho  le  In  top  managerial  posi- 
tions who  don't  pour  out  such  confessions. 
CBS's  Bill  Leona  rd,  for  example,  claims  ob- 
jectivity for  CBSi  News,  and  declares  vehe- 
mently :  "We  ha'  e  nothing  to  apologize  for, 
nothing — and  I  sersonally  Include  our  cov- 
erage of  Chicago.  "  But,  in  the  course  of  sev- 
eral hours  of  CO  iversatlon,  Leonard  relaxes 
and  launches  into  an  attack  on  "bad  re- 
porting"— which  turns  out  to  be  a  powerful 
disquisition  on  bias:  Most  reporting  is  lousy. 
It's  lousy  becauie  people  are  lazy,  because 
people  don't  think  ahead,  because  they  ap- 
proach things  in  rote  ways.  We  have  these 
klndB  of  reporteis  here,  unfortunately.  The 
worst  problem  (f  all  is  the  reporter  who 
doesn't  ask  the  next  question — the  cheap, 
lousy  reporter  m  ho'U  quote  an  attack  but 
doesn't  go  to  the  other  side,  because  the  an- 
swer might  kill  his  story.  .  .  .  And  these 
producers  who  d^jvelop  and  edit  a  broadcast 
from  the  point  oi  view  of  the  way  they  want 
it  to  turn  out— with  their  own  prejudices 
showing.  That  happens  quite  often.  ...  If 
we  could  get  rid  of  those  people  we'd  be  a 
lot  closer  to  our  gjal  of  objectivity." 

And  anally  .  .  .  there  are  those  who  are  not 
theorizing  about  bias  because  they're  too 
busy  traveling  btck  and  forth  between  New 
Y(wk  and  Washiii^ton,  c<^lng  with  Congres- 
sional investigatipns  into  their  alleged  prac- 
tice of  it.  CBS  N0WS  producer  Jay  McMuIIen 
says  the  following:   "We're  getting  a  lot  of 


nak  from  Coogreea  and  the  PCC — a  lot  of 
haraasment.  The  Congreaalooal  focua  la  on 
tbe  news  area.  It  haa  to  do  wltli  thU  whole 
business  ot  our  covers^  of  tbe  rlote,  of  Chi- 
cago. P>roduoers  are  being  called  down  to 
Washington  and  asked  to  explain  their  news 
decisions." 

With  all  of  this  ferment  going  on  behind 
the  scenes,  what,  precisely  Is  hapjjening  to 
news  and  public-affairs  programming?  The 
trends  are  exactly  what  you  might  guess: 
there  is  a  shifting  of  covetage  patterns  at  the 
polar  ends  of  the  usual  spectrum  covered  by 
the  network.  The  basic  cxjverage,  which  has 
a  moderate-liberal  orientation,  will  remain 
the  same.  But  in  network  news  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct deflation  of  the  coverage  of  radical  left 
and  of  radical-left  causes,  particularly  those 
of  a  militant  type. 

Prime-time  news,  for  example,  which  op- 
erates In  a  restricted  time  slot,  is  upping  its 
coverage  of  the  middle  and  lower-middle 
classes.  CBS  has  inaugurated  a  polling  service 
to  be  used  in  key  controversial  stories  to 
check  on  nation-wide  opinion.  Regular  cov- 
erage of  suburbia  and  lower-middle-class 
are:is  in  the  environs  of  New  York  City  is  be- 
ing stepped  up  by  CBS  and  NBC  New  York 
stations. 

These  trends  are  far  more  visible,  however. 
In  the  documentary  realm,  where  subjects  are 
few  and  where  the  selective  process  is  readily 
apparent. 

Much  of  the  vigorous  planned  activity  for 
the  season's  opening  lies  in  the  area  of  "ex- 
ploring middle-  and  lo'ver-middle-clasa 
Americans."  Various  broad-gauge  sketches  of 
the  Nation  are  ready  to  go.  Some  may  already 
have  appeared  before  you  read  this.  At  CBS: 
"A  Day  in  the  Life  of  the  United  States  of 
America";  "The  Making  of  the  President: 
1968";  two  on  "The  Generation  Gap."  At 
NBC:  a  two-and-a-half-hour  "Prom  Here  to 
the  Seventies";  "Election  "69:  What  We 
Learned,"  and,  on  First  Tuesday,  says  pro- 
ducer Eliot  Prankel,  one  of  the  themes  will 
bo  "the  malaise  In  middle-class  life." 

As  for  ABC,  there  is  a  veritable  outbreak 
of  Americana — with  a  list  of  shows  up  for 
sale  to  sponsors  vrtth  names  like:  "The  Amer- 
ican Dream."  "Hemingway's  Idaho,"  "Small 
Town  Judge,"  "A  Country  Preacher,"  "Amer- 
ican Parmer."  "Forest  Ranger."  "The  Ma- 
rines" and  "Sousa  Sound" — 14  or  15  of  such 
projected  shows,  as  compared  to  eight  last 
year.  According  to  documentary  vice  presi- 
dent Tom  Wolf,  this  reflects  the  thinking  of 
sponsors,  who  themselves  are  responding  to 
"the  shift  of  climate  in  this  country,  the  new 
attitudes  of  viewers." 

By  contrast  to  this  ferment  of  activity  on 
the  majority  front,  "problem  coverage" — the 
kind  that  increasingly  requires  the  inclusion 
of  radical  opinion  white  and  black — is  in  de- 
cline. The  same  number  of  documentary 
hours  is  scheduled  eis  last  year — a  significant 
proportion  of  them,  however,  now  packed 
into  two  "magazine"  formats  at  CBS  and 
NBC,  which,  of  necessity,  have  acquired  a 
lighter,  "variety"  approach  to  coverage.  The 
number  of  straight,  hour-length  documen- 
taries has  shrunk  and  with  It  has  come  a 
diminution  of  "hard"  problem  coverage. 

Why  Is  this  hapjjening?  Because  of  politi- 
cal pressure — defined  in  its  brosidest  sense, 
from  Congress  down  to  the  smallest  grass- 
roots hamlet.  The  most  visible  pressure  1« 
coming  from  Congress.  Says  McMuilen :  "The 
tendency,  when  Cong^ress  harasses,  is  for  in- 
dividual producers  to  pull  In  their  homa. 
I  think  this  whole  Congressional  thing  might 
be  affecting  the  documentary  operation." 
ABC's  Steve  Flelschman,  too,  says:  "The 
medium  Is  generally  frightened  of  the  docu- 
mentary realm." 

The  three  network  presidents  are  on  re<x»tl 
with  strong  statements  tJiat,  for  tbe  pcust 
year  or  so — ever  since  some  of  the  puUio 
started  to  blast  away  at  the  networks'  fea- 


turing of  radicals  and  radical  laouee — Con- 
gressional pressures  have  been  threatening 
the  medium's  Plrst  Amendment  rights. 

On  the  national  grass-roots  level,  whlcb 
underlies  Congressional  pressure,  there  is 
evidence  that  resistance  is  building  up  to 
coverage  of  the  radicals  and  radical  Issues 
at  local  broadcasting  stations — for  whom 
network  news  and  documentary  production 
is  destined.  A  nation-wide  survey  conducted 
by  Television  Age  Indicates  that  programs 
on  these  Issues  arc  declining.  "It  may  Indi- 
cate," says  Television  Age,  "that  the  public 
has  l>een  satiated  with  studies  of  .  .  .  urban 
crises  .  .  .  racial  tensions  .  .  .  dope  addiction 
and  poverty." 

There  are  many  students  of  the  broad- 
casting world  who  believe  that  the  net- 
works, always  fear-ridden  in  the  realm  of 
pwlitlco-economlc  coverage,  can  scarcely  af- 
ford to  become  more  so.  ("We  never  did  have 
more  than  four  or  five  tough  documentaries 
a  year,"  concedes  CBS's  Bill  Leonard,  "and 
at  that  we  had  more  than  tbe  other  net- 
works put  together.")  Protests  are  now  sur- 
facing from  the  left  side  of  the  political 
spectrum — from  liberals,  radicals  and  mili- 
tant blacks  who  are  beginning  to  charge  that 
the  news  departments  are  going  "conserva- 
tive." 

One  prominent  TV  journalist  describes  the 
trend  as  "the  Nlxonlzatlon  of  the  airwaves." 
Variety,  the  Industry's  trade  pap>er,  accused 
the  networks  of  cutting  back  on  "hard"  is- 
sues. And  FCC  Commissioner  Nicholas  John- 
son charged  broadcasters  with  squeezing  out 
radical  thought  and  of  censoring  news  of 
capitalist-caused  "death,  disease,  dismem- 
berment and  degradation." 

Some  TV  newsmen,  too,  view  the  trends  in 
the  news  departments  as  "conservative." 
Says  Steve  Fleischman,  who  describes  him- 
self as  "ABC's  kept  radical":  "Television  is 
reflecting  the  national  trend.  There's  a  con- 
servative, know-nothing  stream  in  this  coun- 
try. And  there's  a  liberal-progn^essive-radlcal 
stream.  And  there's  a  great  body  of  people  In 
the  middle.  The  majority  of  newsmen  are  in 
that  middle  group.  Today,  that  middle  group 
Is  swinging  back  to  conservatism.  It's  all  part 
of  the  white  backlash." 

Needless  to  say,  many  other  newsmen  ac- 
tively repudiate  the  Variety- Johnson-Plelsch- 
man  criticism. 

CBS's  Salant  has  already  hurled  an  answer 
to  Johnson  into  print  (TV  Guide,  Sept.  20) 
In  which  he  presents  a  long  list  of  antl- 
corporatlon  stories  aired  by  CBS;  and,  in 
answer  to  the  charge  that  there  is  not  enough 
"death,  disease,  dismemberment  and  degra- 
dation" on  the  air,  says:  "Let  [the  Commis- 
sioner] drop  into  my  c^ce  some  time  and 
see  the  viewers'  mall  that  comes  across  my 
desk  complaining  that  that  Is  all  we  ever 
talk  about." 

And  others  too  grow  angry  at  being  de- 
scribed as  creatures  of  a  reactionary  "estab- 
lishment." 

Snaps  Lester  Cooper  of  ABC:  "Such  criti- 
cisms are  matie  by  self-conscious,  self-right- 
eous, guilt-ridden  people  who  feel  the  only 
way  they  can  say  something  is  by  attack- 
ing." NBC's  Shad  Northshleld  raps  out:  "Doc- 
trinaire, dogmatic  opinion!"  And  NBC's 
Reuven  Prank  groans,  "Oh,  it's  so  tenden- 
tious. Those  people  want  so  to  be  'In.'  The 
next  thing  you  know,  Nick  Johnson  ./ill  be 
wearing  Pucci  pants!" 

AWhat  really  seems  to  be  happening  is  this: 
"Public-interest"  programming — and,  most 
of  all,  documentary  programming — is  adjust- 
ing Itself  In  a  jerky,  impulsive  yet  fear-ridden 
way  to  the  massive  pressure  of  middle-class 
opinion,  while  straining  to  attain  a  journal- 
istic perspective.  By  virtue  ot  tbla  trend, 
coverage  of  militant-radical  groups  will  not 
be  eliminated  but  it  la  decreasing.  Aa  a 
corollary,  the  rlew  of  America  aa  oae  vast 
abscees  la  now  being  corrected. 
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TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969— ACTION  ' 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday,  October  20,  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  met  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  concluded  its  consideration  of 
tliose  portions  of  the  House-passed  tax 
reform  bill  which  concern  the  use  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation.  The  committee 
agreed  with  most  of  the  objectives  of  the 
House  provisions,  but  it  did  amend  the 
bill  to  continue  the  present  recapture 
rules  for  low  and  moderate  income  rental 
housing. 

So  that  Senators  might  follow  the 
progress  of  these  executive  sessions,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  press  release 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

I A  press  release  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  U.S.  Senate,  Oct.  20,  1969 1 

Tax  Reform  Act  op   1969— Accelerated 

Depreciation 

committee  decisions 

The  Honorable  Russell  B.  Long  (D.,  La.), 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  an- 
nounced today  that  the  Committee  had  con- 
cluded its  executive  consideration  of  the 
portions  of  the  House-passed  tax  reform  bill 
dealing  with  the  use  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion. He  reported  that  the  Committee  was 
generally  in  agreement  with  the  objectives  of 
the  House  provisions  and  had  approved  the 
provisions  restricting  the  use  of  accelerated 
depreciation  in  the  case  of  real  property  to 
new  residential  property.  However,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  goals  fixed  by  the  Housing  Act 
of  1968,  it  had  amended  the  bill  to  continue 
the  present  recapture  rules  for  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  rental  housing. 

The  full  details  of  the  Committee's  actions 
are  described  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

Recapture  of  Excess  Depreciation. — The 
Committee  adopted  a  suggestion  by  the 
Treasury  Department  that  in  the  case  of  new 
residential  housing  the  recapture  rules  of 
the  House  bill  be  relaxed.  Under  this  sug- 
gestion gain,  up  to  the  entire  amount  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  in  excess  of  straight- 
line  depreciation,  would  be  recaptured  at 
ordinary  Income  tax  rates  if  the  property 
should  be  sold  within  10  years.  Thereafter, 
the  amount  recaptured  at  ordinary  income 
tax  rates  would  be  reduced  by  one  percentage 
point  for  each  month  the  property  is  held 
beyond  ten  years.  If  the  property  is  held  for 
18  years  and  4  months  all  gain  realized  on  its 
sale  would  be  taxed  as  capital  gains.  (Under 
the  House  bill,  the  recapture  rules  would 
apply  to  the  gain  reflecting  the  full  amount 
of  the  difference  between  accelerated  depre- 
ciation and  straight-line  depreciation.) 

Recapture  on  Sales  of  Low  and  Medium 
Income  Housing. — The  Committee  agreed  to 
another  Treasury  Department  suggestion 
under  which  the  recapture  rules  of  existing 
law  would  be  retained  without  change  for 
certain  federally  assisted  projects  such  as 
the  so-called  FHA  221  (d)(3)  and  FHA  236 
programs  and  for  other  publicly  assisted 
housing  programs  under  which  the  return  to 
the  investor  is  tightly  limited.  Under  present 
law  the  gain,  up  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
difference  between  accelerated  depreciation 
and  straight-line  depreciation,  would  be  re- 
captured at  ordinary  Income  tax  rates  if  the 
property  is  sold  within  20  months;  thereafter 
the  amount  subject  to  recapture  would  be 
reduced  by  one  percentage  point  for  each  ad- 
ditional month  the  property  Is  held  beyond 
20  months.) 

Recapture  on  Certain  Dispositions. — The 
Committee    also   agreed   to   an   amendment 


which  would  retain  the  application  of  the 
existing  recapture  rules  where  the  sale  of  the 
property  was  subject  to  a  binding  contract 
in  existence  prior  to  October  9,  1969,  but 
where  the  transfer  takes  place  after  this  date. 
Foreign  Real  Estate. — The  Committee 
agreed  to  another  amendment  also  sug- 
gested by  the  Treasury  Department  (but 
modified  by  the  Committee),  under  which 
accelerated  depreciation  would  be  available 
in  the  case  of  construction  of  residential 
housing  in  foreign  countries  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  foreign  country  allows  acceler- 
ated depreciation  on  that  housing. 

Rehabilitation  Expenditures. — The  Com- 
mittee agreed  to  the  provisions  in  the  House 
bill  which  allow  5-year  amortization  of  the 
costs  of  rehabilitating  buildings  for  low-cost 
housing.  However,  it  agreed  to  limit  this 
amortization  to  expenditures  made  prior  to 
January  1.  1975.  This  will  provide  time  for 
the  Congress  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness, 
and  the  cost,  of  this  new  Incentive. 

Depreciation  Allowed  Regulated  Indus- 
tries.— The  Committee  adopted  the  sections 
of  the  House-passed  bill  which  would  enact 
new  provisions  relating  to  the  use  of  accel- 
erated depreciation  by  regulated  industries. 
These  provisions  generally  provide  that  as  to 
existing  property,  if  straight-line  deprecia- 
tion is  presently  being  taken,  then  no  faster 
depreciation  may  be  used.  However,  if  the 
taxpayer  is  taking  accelerated  depreciation 
and  is  normalizing  then  accelerated  depreci- 
ation can  continue  to  be  taken  but  only  if 
the  taxpayer  continues  to  normalize.  (The 
utility  retains  the  current  tax  reductions 
resulting  from  the  use  of  accelerated  depre- 
ciation and  uses  this  money  in  lieu  of  capital 
that  wovild  otherwise  have  to  be  obtained 
from  equity  investments  or  borrowing.)  No 
change  in  the  method  of  depreciation  would 
be  required  if  the  taxpayer  is  now  on  flow- 
through.  (Where  the  utility  is  earning  the 
maximum  allowed  by  law  or  regulations,  the 
utility  "flows  through"  the  tax  reduction 
resulting  from  the  use  of  accelerated  depre- 
ciation to  the  utility's  current  customers  in 
the  form  of  lower  rates.)  As  to  new  property, 
a  taxpayer  presently  on  straight-line  or  pres- 
ently on  accelerated  depreciation  with  nor- 
malization will  be  permitted  to  take  accel- 
erated depreciation  on  the  new  property  only 
if  the  tax  benefits  are  normalized.  However, 
the  taxpayer  may  continue  to  use  flow- 
through  on  new  property,  if  the  taxpayer  is 
now  on  flow-through  Insofar  as  the  same 
kind  of  property  is  Involved.  The  bill  does 
not  change  the  power  of  a  regulato-y  agency. 
In  the  case  of  normalization,  to  exclude  the 
normalized  tax  reduction  from  the  base  upwn 
which  the  agency  computes  the  company's 
maximum  permitted  profits. 

The  Committee  made  certain  changes  in 
the  House-passed  bill.  The  more  important 
of  these  changes  follow. 

The  Committee  adopted  a  provision  which 
will  permit  regulated  taxpayers  to  elect 
within  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill  to  shift  from  a  flow-through  to 
the  straight-line  method.  The  regulated  tax- 
payer could  also  shift  to  a  n)ormalization 
method  If  he  is  so  permitted  h^  the  appro- 
priate regulatory  agency.  Ji 

The  Committee  also  deleted  oil  pipelines 
from  the  category  of  companies  covered  by 
the  bill.  Oil  pipeline  companies  compete  with 
non-regulated  forms  of  transportation  and 
are  not  guaranteed  any  specific  rate  of  re- 
turn. However,  regulated  steam  producers 
were  included  within  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  well  as  Comsat. 

The  Committee  also  adopted  a  definition  of 
normalization  which  provides  that  a  regu- 
lated utility  must  not  only  normalize  on 
their  regulated  books  of  account,  but  that 
these  books  of  account  must  also  be  used  as 
the  basic  source  of  information  in  setting 
the  current  rates  to  be  charged  to  their 
consumers.  Further,  the  Committee  adopted 
a  provision  which  provides  that  a  taxpayer 


would  not  be  treated  as  normalizing  unless 
the  entire  deferral  of  taxes  resulting  from 
the  difference  between  the  depreciation  ex- 
penses reflected  in  the  regulated  books  of 
account  and  the  accelerated  depreciation  de- 
ducted on  their  return  is  normalized. 

The  Committee  also  changed  the  date  for 
determining  the  status  of  a  company  under 
the  bill  from  July  22,  1969,  to  August  1.  1969 
(the  date  the  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  and  its  specific  provisions  were  made 
public).  Further,  the  Committee  adopted  a 
provision  which  provides  that  the  status  of 
a  company  will  be  determined  in  the  first 
instance  by  what  was  done  on  its  Income 
tax  return  for  its  most  recent  taxable  year. 
In  addition,  regulated  companies  which  have 
accelerated  depreciation  (with  flow-through) 
in  computing  their  tax  expenses  on  their 
regulated  books  of  account  for  the  latest 
monthly  period  ending  on  or  before  August 
1.  1969,  would  be  permitted  to  elect  accel- 
erated depreciation  (with  flow-through)  for 
future  acquisitions.  Also,  a  utility  which  had 
filed  a  request  before  August  1,  1969,  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  or  with  the  ap- 
propriate utility  commission,  for  permission 
to  change  from  straight-line  to  accelerated 
depreciation  would  be  permitted  to  make 
that  change  for  such  property  and  future 
acquisitions. 

Earnings  and  Profits. — The  (Committee 
adopted  the  provision  of  the  House-passed 
tax  bill  which  provides  that  for  purposes  of 
computing  its  earnings  and  profits,  a  cor- 
poration must  deduct  depreciation  on  the 
straight-line  method,  or  on  a  similar  method 
which  provides  for  a  ratable  deduction  of 
depreciation  over  the  useful  life  of  an  asset. 
The  provision  would  not  affect  the  amount 
of  depreciation  that  could  be  deducted  in 
determining  the  corporation's  Income  tax. 
However,  the  Committee  dopted  a  change 
which  would  make  it  clear  that  this  new 
rule  would  not  affect  foreign  tax  credits.  Tlie 
amount  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  which  would 
be  allowed  a  company  would  be  computed 
as  under  existing  law  and  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  this  provision  of  the  House-passed 
tax  bill.  ' 


POLLUTION  REVOLT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  next  10  years  have  passed,  the  Na- 
tion will  be  facing  a  grave  water  crisis. 
Many  sections  of  the  countrj'  are  already 
having  serijous  water  problems,  and  the 
acceleratuig  rate  of  business,  industrj'. 
municipality,  and  farm  pollution  of  the 
Nation's  water  supply  portends  disaster 
for  the  future. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  Stevens 
Point,  Wis.,  Daily  Journal  recognizes 
the  leadership  of  the  Wisconsin  Seventh 
District  Representative,  David  Obey,  and 
his  leadership  in  working  for  the  appro- 
priation. Mr.  Obey  is  a  young  Congress- 
man who  has  shown  his  concern  for  the 
environment  and  is  pledged  to  work  for 
clean  air  and  water.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

POLLTTTION    REVOLT 

A  revolt  of  major  proportions  is  building 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  against  the 
administration's  attempt;-  to  keep  the  lid  on 
new  spending  for  water  pollution  control. 

A  bipartisan  group  of  congressmen — 208  so 
far — have  attached  their  signatures  to  a 
pledge  to  vote  for  a  $1  billion  appropriation 
for  water  pollution  control  early  this  month. 
The  7th  District  congressman,  David  Obey, 
D-Wausau,  is  In  the  forefront  of  the  group. 
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As  a  physician,  my  opinions,  convictions 
and  conclusions  are  based  on  almost  twenty 
years  of  professional  involvement  in  the  de- 
velopment of  research,  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation as  they  relate  to  users  of  narcotics 
and  other  dangerous  drugs.  My  professional 
experience  at  thePubllc  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital in  Lexlg0(6n,  Kentucky  and  through 
the  succeeding  years  at  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health,  has  included  consid- 
eration of  all  facets  of  the  drug  problem — 
from  prevention  to  penalties.  So  I  have  some 
strong  convictions  on  the  subject,  based  on 
professional  and  scientific  experience. 

With  your  approval.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
first  like  to  summarize  the  drug  situation 
and  then  talk  about  hard  narcotics  and  mari- 
huana as  separate  and  distinct  parts  of  the 
total  problem. 

Dr.  Sidney  Cohen,  Director  of  the  NIMH 
Division  of  Narcotic  Addiction  and  Drug 
Abuse  will  speak  to  the  hallucinogens,  the 
amphetamines  and  the  barbiturates. 

THB    DRUG    PHENOMENON 

The  widespread  social  problem  of  drug 
abuse  In  the  United  States  is  no  longer  re- 
stricted to  any  one  part  of  our  population. 

It  is  found  at  all  social  and  economic 
levels:  in  the  core  city  and  in  the  suburbs. 
It  is  no  longer  restricted  only  to  the  young. 
It  involves  the  Junior  executive  and  the 
housewife,  the  professional  individual  as  well 
as  the  ne'er-do-well. 

In  this  situation,  there  are  things  that 
need  to  be  said  on  the  basis  of  available 
fact  and  of  professional  and  scientific 
experience. 

There  are  unfortunately  no  totally  reli- 
able data  on  the  prevalence  of  drug  abuse, 
but  it  Is  a  problem  that  is  growing  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

In  the  case  of  narcotic  drugs,  statistics 
supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  for  1968  indicate  that  there 
are  approximately  65  thousand  active  hard 
Ttarcotic  addicts  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  minimal  estimate,  since 
it  is  solely  based  on  reporting  from  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

A  more  plausible  estimate  Is  in  the  range 
of  100  thousand  to  125  thousand  active  nar- 
cotic abusers  in  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  non-narcotic  drug  abus- 
ers. Including  those  addicted  or  habituated 
to  agents  such  as  sedatives,  stimulants,  re- 
lated drugs,  and  certain  tranquilizers,  can 
only  be  grossly  estimated. 

The  range  of  persons  directly  affected  by 
abuse  of  these  drugs,  based  on  available 
data  on  production  and  illicit  distribution, 
lies  somewhere  between  a  quarter  and  a 
half  million  people. 

The  use  of  LSD  has  apparently  declined 
during  the  past  two  years,  but  there  Is  still 
evidence  of  active  experimentation  with 
LSD  by  some  teen-agers.  It  remains  a  drug 
of  abuse  essentially  for  young  middle-in- 
come persons. 

Marihuana  use  has  been  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  the  past  five  years. 

A  recent  survey  of  certain  high  schools 
suggests  that  as  many  as  50  percent  of  stu- 
dents in  selected  urban  and  suburban  areas 
surveyed  have  had  some  experience  with 
marihuana. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  persons  in  the 
United  States,  both  Juvenile  and  adult,  who 
have  used  marihuana  at  least  once  Is  about 
8  million  and  may  be  as  high  as  12  million 
people. 

On  a  worldwide  basis,  marihuana  Is  an 
Intoxicant  second  only  to  alcohol  in  popu- 
larity and  is  used  by  some  200  to  250  mil- 
lion people. 

These  are  facts  to  be  reckoned  with  In  a 
reasoned  discussion  of  the  problem  and  its 
possible  control.  But  because  drug  use  and 
abuse  touches  our  deepest  values,  our  hopes, 
our  aspirations  as  well  as  our  fears.  It  is  aa 
emotionally-charged  area. 


For  every  false  prophet  advocating  drug 
use  there  is  a  vlewer-wlth-alarm  prone  to 
sensationalism  and  the  advocacy  of  simplis- 
tic solutions.  As  our  sensitivity  to  the  drug 
problem  has  Increased  over  the  years,  our 
sense  of  proportion  seems  to  have  diminished. 

However,  in  recent  months,  there  have 
been  significant  indications  that  we.  as  a 
population,  are  ready  to  stop  defending  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  in  our  efforts  to  control 
the  abuse  of  dangerous  drugs  and,  rather,  to 
explore  new  pathways  through  which  oxir 
society  can  make  Its  decisions. 

Both  President  Nixon  and  President  John- 
son have  strongly  stated  this  need  for  a  new 
approach  toward  understanding  the  prob- 
lem. 

President  Johnson,  recognizing  that  a  re- 
codification and  unification  of  the  laws  on 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  was  long  over- 
due, established  the  National  Commission  on 
Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws.  The  report 
of  this  Commission  has  not  as  yet  been  pub- 
lished, but  its  findings  will  include  recom- 
mendations on  drug  legislation. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  combating  drug  abuse,  stated  that 
"it  has  been  a  common  oversimplification  to 
consider  narcotics  addiction  or  drug  abuse 
to  be  a  law  enforcement  problem  alone." 

Pointing  out  that  effectl%-e  control  of  illicit 
drugs  requires  the  cooperation  of  many 
agencies  of  the  Federal,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, the  President  said,  "At  the  Fed- 
eral level,  the  burden  of  the  Federal  effort 
must  be  carried  by  the  Departments  of  Jus- 
tice; Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  the 
Treasury." 

As  a  health  professional.  I  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  this  kind  of  Joint  approach  to  the 
problem  of  control.  I  recognize  and  support 
the  need  for  reasonable  enforcement  meas- 
ures to  control  the  problem.  However,  means 
to  control  drug  abuse  must  Include  recom- 
mendations from  the  medical  community,  as 
well  as  from  law  enforcement  officers.  Too 
often,  in  the  past,  the  medical  point  of  view 
has  been  neglected. 

Drug  abuse  is  not  a  simple,  unitary  phe- 
nomenon. Drug  use  and  abuse  are  health, 
legal,  social,  economic  and  moral  problems. 

It  is  necessary,  in  dealing  with  such  com- 
plex phenomena,  for  the  medical  community 
at  this  time  to  accelerate  the  kind  of  re- 
search which  will  yield  the  basic  knowledge 
for  a  more  rational  approach  to  the  problem. 

President  Nixon  has  also  emphasized  that 
the  solution  to  the  problem  has  been  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  information. 

"Proper  evaluation  and  solution  of  the 
drug  problem  in  this  country,"  the  Presi- 
dent stated,  "has  been  severely  handicapped 
by  a  dearth  of  scientific  information  on  the 
subject — and  the  prevalence  of  ignorance 
and  misinformation." 

It  will  take  some  exceedingly  hard  work 
to  dispel  the  doubts  and  mistrust  surround- 
ing information  on  drugs,  because  from  the 
beginnings  of  efforts  to  control  drug  use  in 
this  country  there  has  been  a  long  parade 
of  what  might  best  be  called  "error"  and 
what  has  ranged  from  ignorance  to  misrep- 
resentation. 

Dr.  Thomas  Parran.  while  serving  as  Sur- 
geon General,  had  this  to  say  in  1938.  during 
the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the  PHS  Hos- 
pital at  Port  Worth,  Texas: 

"Errors  were  at  first  made  in  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  addicts.  From  doing  nothing 
about  the  narcotic  problem,  we  started  In  a 
sudden  biorst  of  enthusiasm  to  clean  up  the 
situation  without  proper  regtu-d  for  human 
values  and  without  considering  the  suffering 
and  disi'ess  entailed  in  a  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  law  as  it  then  stood. 

"The  law.  In  effect,  made  criminals  out  of 
persons  who  were  guilty  only  of  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  a  weakness  they  could  not 
control. , . . 
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"It  soon  became  evident  that  we  were  in- 
danger  of  losing  by  too  harsh  application  of 
repreoalTC  measures  what  we  were  gaining 
by  more  lnt«mgent  attention  to  some  phases 
of  the  addiction  problem.  We  often  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  Individuals  whom  It  was 
our  duty  to  save." 

What  we  must  realize  in  1969  is  that — al- 
though the  drug  abuse  problem  of  today  Is 
ftcute — It  has  been  with  us  for  a  long  time 
and  we  have  accomplished  little  In  develop- 
ing techniques  that  might  have  helped  us 
in  our  current  dilemma. 

This  situation  Is  especially  regrettable, 
because  there  Is  a  large  body  of  information 
available  upon  which  Improved  methods  of 
combatting  the  drug  abuse  problem  can  be 
based. 

There  are  few  fields  In  which  there  have 
been  so  many  competent  and  thorough  inves- 
tigations by  committees  and  commissions 
over  the  years  as  there  have  been  in  the  area 
of  narcotics  and  other  dangerous  drugs. 

They  Include  the  1938  Mayor's  Committee 
of  New  York;  the  1951  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's Commission  on  Organized  Crime; 
the  1963  President's  Advisory  Commission  on 
Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse  (the  Prettyman 
Commission);  the  1967  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice; as  well  as  the  Wootton  Committee  of 
Great  Britain. 

These  professional  groups  have  reported 
with  a  unanimity  not  often  evident  in  such 
a  controversial  subject  area  and  I  will  refer 
to  some  of  their  specific  recommendations 
later  on.  At  the  moment,  I  merely  want  to 
point  out  that  the  Nation  has  not  accepted  or 
Implemented  their  recommendations.  But  the 
findings  are  available  for  the  using,  so  that  I 
see  no  need  to  establish  another  committee 
or  commission  to  study  marihuana. 

Instead  of  favoring  another  commission,  I 
find  myself  asking,  "How  long.  Oh,  Lord,  how 
long  are  we  going  to  suggest  new  committees, 
new  commissions  and  new  task  forces  in  lieu 
of  doing  something?" 

Certainly,  studies  of  drugs  and  drug  users 
must  and  are  continuing,  many  of  them  sup- 
ported by  the  NIMH.  I  submit  that  these 
studies  serve  to  develop  new  information 
more  expeditiously  than  any  additional  re- 
vlew-by-commlsslon — at  least  until  we  have 
made  use  of  the  opinions  and  recommenda- 
tions already  available. 

In  contrast  to  establishment  of  another 
commission,  I  would  favor  provisions  to  di- 
rect the  NIMH  to  conduct  research  and 
make  a  basic  determination  on  marihuana. 
Some  relevant  studies  are  already  under  way. 
Such  proposals  call  for  an  end  to  the  ap- 
proach that  passes  restrictive  laws  first  and 
than  gets  scientific  evidence  afterward. 

We  must  put  a  very  strong  spotlight  on  this 
Issue,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  basic  to  any  Im- 
provement In  the  control  of  drug  abuse. 

We  cannot  continue  to  restrict  use,  and 
legislate  against  the  use  of  dangerous  sub- 
stances vrtthout  scientific  basis  for  control. 
Senator  Hughes,  speaking  in  August  at 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism 
and  Narcotics,  in  pleading  for  "open-mlnded- 
ness  and  a  willingness  to  make  a  fresh  start", 
said: 

"We  are  working  from  a  prosecution,  rather 
than  a  public  health  approach. 

"The  onus  of  the  criminal  association  with 
drugs  Is  a  severe  obstacle  to  therapy  in  drug 
addiction;  and  we  can't  even  communicate 
with  our  kids  about  smoking  pot  because, 
under  otir  laws,  smoking  marihuana  and 
shooting  heroin  are  In  the  same  league,  and 
neither  we  nor  our  kids  can  forget  it." 

This  Committee  is  primarily  concerned  to- 
day with  proposed  Federal  legislation,  but 
the  current  framework  cf  State  law  also  il- 
lustrates the  need  for  a  more  sound  basis  for 
public  policies  concerning  drug  abuse. 


In  the  last  year.  State  legislatures  within 
this  country  have  passed  diverse  and  some- 
times contradictory  laws  in  their  efforts  to 
control  drug  abuse.  At  least  20  States  have 
this  year  either  passed  new  laws  or  amended 
existing  statutes;  and  another  20  are  debat- 
ing proposed  changes. 

It  would  be  tragic  If  these  changes  con- 
tinue to  be  based  on  old  confusions  and  con- 
troversies. The  disparities  among  laws  In  the 
States  need  to  be  lessened  rather  than  in- 
creased and  this  can  occur  only  after  agree- 
ment about  the  degree  of  risk  associated 
with  the  use  of  each  drug  and  an  appropri- 
ate proscription  of  use  based  on  that  risk, 
and  the  Federal  Government  should  point 
the  way. 

One  of  the  major  dlfflcutUes  in  efforts  to 
arrive  at  effective  control  of  drug  abuse  has 
come  from  the  practice  of  grouping  danger- 
ous drugs  arbitrarily,  with  little  regard  for 
their  differing  characteristics  and  their  spe- 
cific and  distinct  effects. 

I  hope  that  Dr.  Cohen  and  I  can  clarify 
these  differences,  to  help  define  the  degree 
of  danger  In  the  abuse  of  each  of  the  dan- 
gerous drugs. 

NARCOTICS 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  control  of 
narcotics  is  necessary,  both  to  protect  the 
user  and  to  protect  society.  The  major  dan- 
gers of  abuse  of  drugs  such  as  heroin  are 
known  and  have  been  repeatedly  demon- 
strated. 

The  direct  result  of  overuse  may  be  death. 
Indirect  results  are  often  111  health,  or  death 
from  hepatitis,  pneumonia,  malnutrition,  or 
infection  and  disease  Induced  by  the  use  of 
dirty  hypodermic  syringes.  And  as  a  way  of 
life  for  the  individual,  there  Is  gross  deteri- 
oration In  a  "Junkie"  culture. 

Stronger  and  more  effective  controls  on 
smuggling,  sale  and  distribution  of  narcotics 
by  the  underworld  are  needed. 

However,  realizing  that  laws  seeking  to 
control  personal  consumption  by  individuals 
are  notoriously  hard  to  enforce,  I  would  urge 
the  further  expansion  of  high  quality  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs. 

The  principle  that  treatment  and  rehabil- 
itation of  the  addict  Is  to  be  preferred  over 
punishment  has  only  recently  become  a  Fed- 
eral policy,  with  the  passage  of  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Behabllitation  Act  of  1966. 

As  I  have  mentioned.  Dr.  Parran's  concern 
over  the  punitive  bases  of  treatment  was 
expressed  in  1938.  Other  professionals  had 
also  spoken  out  for  reforms.  But  civil  com- 
mitment for  narcotic  addicts  received  its 
greatest  impetus  in  1962  when  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  Robinson  case,  declared  that 
statutes  making  addiction  to  narcotics  a 
criminal  offense  were  in  violation  of  the 
Eighth  Amendment. 

The  court  maintained  that  drug  addiction 
Is  an  Illness  "comparable  to  leprosy,  insan- 
ity, and  the  common  cold"  and  that  criminal 
punishment  could  not  be  inflicted  for  It. 

Ironically,  although  the  decision  was  a 
milestone  for  the  principle  of  treatment  and 
rehabilitation,  it  came  too  late  to  help  the 
addict  Robinson.  Free  while  his  appeal  was 
pending,  Robinson  had  already  died  in  a 
Los  Angeles  alley  before  the  Supreme  Court 
made  its  ruling.  According  to  police  reports, 
the  cause  of  death  was  an  overdose  of 
narcotics. 

The  passage  of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1966  opened  a  pathway 
to  treatment  of  the  sick  addict. 

The  statute  in  no  way  limited  enforce- 
ment of  laws  designed  to  control  drug  traf- 
fic, or  to  prosecute  organized  criminals.  What 
the  law  recognized  is  the  fact  that  the  Indi- 
vidual addict  Is  sick  and  needs  help. 

The  N.MLA  legislation  was  adopted  so  that 
a  community-based  treatment  and  rebablU- 
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tatlon  program  could  be  developed  In  the 
United  States.  Research  advances  made  It 
worthwhile  to  try  some  new  approaches  In 
solving  the  stubborn  narcotics  problem. 

The  NIMH  is  carrying  out  a  comprehensive 
program  In  an  attempt  to  develop  the  neces- 
sary understanding,  manjxjwer  and  Improved 
techniques  for  dealing  with  the  narcotic 
problem. 

Through  Its  administration  of  the  NARA 
Act  and  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Amendments  to  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act,  the  NIMH  is  actively 
carrying  out  the  Congressional  mandate  to 
treat  and  rehabilitate,  rather  than  punish 
the  addict. 

The  program  has  been  In  operation  for  a 
year-and-a-half.  Six  community  treatment 
programs  for  narcotic  addiction  were  funded 
in  FY  1968  and  are  In  operation.  Ten  more 
were   funded  in  FY   1969. 

I  am  In  general  agreement  with  legislative 
provisions  to  expand  eligibility  for  treatment 
under  NARA,  to  include  those  addicts 
charged  with  burglary,  those  who  have  failed 
after  three  or  more  civil  commitments  and 
those  who  have  had  two  or  more  felony 
commitments. 

However,  I  must  p>oint  out  that  these  pa- 
tients would  require  more  Intensive  IndUid- 
ual  treatment  than  It  Is  now  possible  to 
provide,  given  the  current  rate  of  funding 
and  the  personnel  ceilings  Imposed  on  the 
program. 

Even  for  patients  now  eligible  for  treat- 
ment, the  present  capability  of  the  two  Fed- 
eral Clinical  Research  Centers  at  Lexington 
and  Port  Worth  Is  overtaxed. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  NARA  program. 
Fort  Worth  and  Lexington  have  examined 
2,236  patients  civilly  committed  for  treat- 
ment under  Titles  I  and  in  of  the  Act. 

Of  that  nimiber,  only  52  percent  (1,071) 
were  in  treatment  by  June  30,  1969.  The  48 
percent  ( 1 ,059 )  had  not  been  accepted  after 
the  thirty-day  examination  and  evaluation 
period. 

The  patients  who  were  not  accepted  for 
treatment,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  patients  with 
very  difficult  problems.  If  we  were  to  try  to 
treat  them.  It  would  require  about  twice  as 
many  staff  members  at  Fort  Worth  and  Lex- 
ington as  we  now  have. 

As  a  matter  of  actual  fact — and  one  which 
Is  ignored  every  time  we  talk  about  the 
treatment  program  for  narcotic  addict*— 
given  the  funds  and  personnel  currently 
available,  any  increase  in  the  number  of  pa- 
tients win  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  ratio 
of  treatment  staff  available  to  patients.  The 
result  vrtll  be  less  individual  treatment  and 
poorer  care. 

Almost  since  their  establishment,  Lexing- 
ton and  Port  Worth  facilities  have  been 
financially  undernourished  and  understaffed 
If  there  Is  to  be  proper  treatment,  the 
facilities  must  have  trained  people  to  pro- 
vide it. 

Our  hope  in  the  long  run  is  that  the 
States  and  communities  will  take  a  more 
active  role  in  developing  narcotics  treatment 
programs — aided  by  Federal  support  for  con- 
struction and  staffing  under  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 

As  of  June  30,  1969,  the  six  community 
treatment  programs  funded  under  the  provi- 
sions of  NARA  had  a  total  of  1,948  addicts 
In  treatment.  By  next  year,  the  ten  commu- 
nity programs  funded  in  FY  1969  expect  to 
be  treating  an  additional  5,400  addicts. 

However,  far  too  few  of  these  centers  have 
been  funded  so  far,  and  until  more  of  them 
can  be  organized,  the  States  are  unable  to 
take  on  much  of  the  task. 

States  and  commvmltles  are  having  dif- 
ficulty in  financing  operations  of  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  as  Federal  sup- 
port of   Initial   staffing   costs  decreases   and 
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MARIHITANA 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  now  like  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  my  time  here  In  talking 
about  marihuana. 

Because  of  the  increase  in  the  use  of 
marihuana  and  because  of  the  confusion 
and  controversy  resulting  from  that  use,  it 
is  of  the  greatest  Importance  to  present  fac- 
tual information  about  the  drug  Itself,  the 
effects  of  its  use  and  the  history  of  efforts 
to  control  its  use. 

For.  unless  we  separate  fact  from  fable 
In  the  public  uproar  over  the  use  of  this  drug 
our  efforts  to  achieve  effective  and  accepta- 
ble controls  over  marihuana  use  will  indeed 
be  Just  "more  of  the  same." 

The  marihuana  story  for  1969  in  the 
United  States  goes  back  to  the  1930's. 

The  "great  experiment"  was  over.  The  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
under  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  had 
ended. 

For  better  or  worse.  American  voters  had 
made  it  clear  that  they  considered  alcohol  a 
social  beverage,  and  chose  to  limit  prohibi- 
tion of  Its  use  through  State  laws  which  vary 
to  this  day.  in  terms  of  "wet"  and  "dry"  Ju- 
risdictions and  the  age  at  which  individuals 
can  legally  drink  beer,  wine  and  spirits. 

The  experiment,  which  we  voted  to  termi- 
nate, had  produced  at  least  two  major  re- 
sults: the  social  usage  of  alcohol  by  adult 
men  and  women  had  increased  and  the  con- 
tempt for  an  unpopular  law  had  spread, 
bringing  other  legal  restrictions  on  manners 
and  morals  into  question. 

At  approximately  the  same  time,  however, 

'  enough  hue  and  cry  over  the  reported  evils 

of  another  intoxicant— marihuana— resulted 

in  the  adoption  of  the  Marihuana  Tax  Act 

of  1937. 

We  know  that  marihuana  is  not.  scientifi- 
cally, a  narcotic  drug  like  heroin  or  mor- 
phine, but  is  a  mild  hallucinogen.  It  should 
not  be  associated  with  narcotics — either 
medically  or  legally. 

However,  "guilty  by  association"  with  nar- 
cotics occurred  for  marihuana  for  the  first 
time  in  Federal  law  in  1929,  with  the  passage 
of  P.L.  672— 70th  Congress— authorizing  the 
establishment  of  the  Lexington  and  Fort 
Worth  Hospitals. 

In  the  statute,  the  term  "habit-forming 
narcotic  drug"  or  "narcotic"  was  specifically 
defined— drug  by  drug— and  on  the  list  was 
"Indian  hemp  (marihuana)  and  its  various 
derivatives,  compounds  and  preparations." 

Nowhere  in  the  Committee  Hearings  or  in 
the  Congressional  Record  was  there  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  rationale  for  this  drug  clas- 
sification. 

As  States  adopted  the  Uniform  Narcotic 
Drug  Act  which  included  marihuana,  it  was 
more  widely  classified  as  a  narcotic. 

And  so  the  stepping-stone  concept  got  its 
start.  Once  labelled  as  a  statutory  narcotic, 
marihuana  continued  to  be  so  labelled  in  suc- 
ceeding years. 

By  1937.  the  use  of  marihuana  was  re- 
ported to  present  so  severe  a  health  danger 
that  Federal  controls  were  represented  as 
necessary.  And  so  the  Marihuana  Tax  Act 
of  1937  was  enacted,  even  though  many  of 
the  statements  in  testimony  before  Congress 
were  substantially  untrue. 

The  Report  to  the  Senate  on  the  Bill 
quotes  the  following  testimony: 

"Under  the  infiuence  of  this  drug  (mari- 
huana) the  will  is  destroyed  and  all  power 
of  directing  and  controlling  thought  is  lost. 
Inhibitions  aie  released.  As  a  result  of  these 
effects,  many  violent  crimes  have  been  and 
are  being  committed  by  persons  under  the 
infiuence  of  this  drug.  Not  only  is  marihuana 
used  by  hardened  criminals  to  steel  them  to 
commit  violent  crimes,  but  It  is  also  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  high-school  children 
in  the  form  of  marihuana  cigarettes  by  un- 


scrupulous peddlers.  Its  continued  use  results 
many  times  in  impotency  and  insanity." 

Elsewhere  in  the  testimony,  a  witness 
stated,  "I  beleve  in  some  cases  that  one  mari- 
huana cigarette  may  develop  a  homicidal 
maniac  probably  to  kill  his  brother."  (sic) 
At  the  time  of  the  hearings  on  this  pro- 
posal, one  of  the  witnesses  was  Dr.  William 
C.  Woodward,  appearing  for  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

In  speaking  about  newspaper  accounts  of 
abuse  of  marihuana.  Dr.  Woodward  said: 

"it  has  surprised  me  that  the  facts  on 
which  these  (newspaper)  statements  have 
been  made  have  not  been  brought  before  this 
Committee  by  competent  primary  evidence. 
We  are  referred  to  newspaper  publications 
concerning  the  prevalence  of  marihuana  ad- 
diction. We  are  told  that  the  use  of  mari- 
huana causes  crime. 

"But  as  yet  no  one  has  been  produced 
from  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  show  the 
number  of  prisoners  who  have  been  found 
addicted  to  the  marihuana  habit.  An  in- 
formal inquiry  shows  that  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  has  no  evidence  on  that  point.  Dr. 
Woodward  pointed  to  a  series  of  agencies  in- 
cluding the  PHS  who  had  not  been  con- 
sulted. 

"You  have  been  told  that  school  children 
are  great  users  of  marihuana  cigarettes.  No 
one  has  been  summoned  from  the  Children's 
Bureau  to  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
habit,  among  children. 

■Inquiry  of  the  Children's  Bureau  shows 
that  they  have  had  no  occasion  to  Investi- 
gate it  and  know  nothing  particularly  of  it. 
■Inquiry  of  the  Office  of  Education— and 
they  certainly  should  know  something  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  habit  among  the  school 
children  of  the  country,  if  there  is  a  prev- 
alent habit — indicates  that  they  have  had  no 
occasion  to  investigate  and  know  nothing 
of  it. 

"Moreover,  there  is  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment itself,  the  Public  Health  Service, 
with  its  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene.  The  Di- 
vision of  Mental  Hygiene  was,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Division  of  Narcotics.  It  was  con- 
verted Into  the  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene, 
I  think,  about  1930.  Tliat  particular  Bureau 
has  control  at  the  present  time  of  the  nar- 
cotics farms  that  were  created  about  1929 
or  1930  and  came  into  operation  a  few  years 
later.  No  one  has  been  summoned  from  that 
Biu-eau  to  give  evidence  on  that  point. 

'Informal  inquiry  by  me  indicates  that 
they  have  had  no  record  of  any  marihuana 
or  Cannabis  addicts  who  have  ever  been 
committed  to  those  farms. 

■The  Bureau  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
has  also  a  division  of  pharmacology.  If  you 
desire  evidence  as  to  the  pharmacology  of 
Cannabis,  that  obviously  is  the  place  where 
you  can  get  direct  and  primary  evidence, 
rather  than  the  indirect  hearsay  evidence." 
The  indictment  by  Dr.  Woodward,  who 
qualified  both  as  a  physician  and  an  attor- 
ney, of  the  acceptance  of  "indirect  hearsay 
evidence"  by  the  Committee  brought  forth 
neither  questions  nor  comment  at  that  time. 
The  legal  history  of  marihuana  control 
measures  is  a  matter  of  record  and  I  will  not 
pursue  it  here.  The  major  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  that  in  the  case  of  marihuana,  legal 
penalties  were  assigned  to  its  use  that  are 
strict  enough  to  ruin  the  life  of  a  first-time 
offender,  with  total  disregard  for  medical 
and  scientific  evidence  of  the  propert.es  of 
the  drug  or  its  effects.  I  know  of  no  clearer 
instance  in  which  the  pimishment  for  an 
infraction  of  the  law  Is  more  harmful  than 
the  crime. 

I  would  like  to  make  my  professional  posi- 
tion very  clear  in  this  regard.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  do  not,  at  this  time,  advocate  the  re- 
moval of  all  restrictions  on  the  use  of  mari- 
huana. I  believe  that  until  we  know  more 
than  we  now  do  about  the  long-term  effects 
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of  marihuana  and  other  forms  of  Cannabis 
that  UM  of  the  drug  should  continue  to  be 
controlled — medically  speaking,  I  cannot 
give  It  a  clean  "bill  of  health."  But.  penaltle* 
for  Its  use  should  be  lowered,  In  proportion 
to  the  danger  and  risk  to  the  Individual  and 
society  of  this  drug. 

Marihuana  can  be  for  some,  potentially,  a 
dangerous  drug.  Generally  It  Is  a  mild  drug, 
in  comparison  with  other  halluclnogenlcs 
such  as  LSD.  or  with  certain  amphetamines 
and  barbiturates.  To  equate  Us  risk — either 
to  the  individual  or  to  society— with  the  risks 
inherent  In  the  use  of  hard  narcotics  Is — 
on  the  face  of  it — merely  an  effort  to  defend 
an  Indefensible,  established  position  that  has 
no  scientific  basis. 

It  is  quite  understandable  that  law  enforce- 
ment officials  are  concerned  with  the  mis- 
use of  marihuana.  So  are  physicians,  edu- 
cators and  scientists.  But  the  degree  of  con- 
cern must  now — at  long  last — be  equated 
with  the  degree  of  mental  and  physical  risk. 
For  too  long,  the  fantasies  surrounding  marl- 
htiana,  whether  fostered  deliberately  or 
through  igncH-ance,  have  clouded  the  facts. 

I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  them  here, 
because  fallacy  can  only  give  way  to  fact  If 
each  Is  recognized  for  what  it  is. 

MARIHTTANA 

Fable  1:  Marihuana  Is  a  narcotic. 
Fact  1 :  Marihuana  Is  not  a  narcotic  except 
by  statute.  Narcotics  are  oplvun  or  Its  deriva- 
tives (like  heroin,  and  morphine)  and  some 
synthetic  chemicals  with  oplum-Uke  activity. 
fable  2:  Marihuana  Is  addictive. 
Fact  2:  Marihuana  does  not  cause  physical 
addiction,  since  tolerance  to  Its  effects  and 
symptoms  on   sudden  withdrawal  does  not 
occur.  It  can  produce  habituation   (psycho- 
logical dependence). 

Fable  3:  Marihuana  causes  violence  and 
crime. 

Fact  3:  Persons  under  the  Influence  of 
marihuana  tend  to  be  passive.  It  Is  true  that 
sometimes  a  crime  may  be  committed  by  a 
person  while  under  the  Influence  of  mari- 
huana. However,  any  drug  which  loosens 
one's  self-control  Is  likely  to  do  the  same 
and  relates  primarily  to  the  personality  of 
the  user. 

Fable  4:  Marihuana  leads  to  increase  in 
sexual  activity. 

Fact  4:  Marihuana  has  no  aphrodisiac 
property. 

Fable  5:  Marihuana  is  harmless. 
Fact  5:  Instances  of  acute  panic,  depres- 
sion, and  psychotic  states  are  known,  al- 
though they  are  Infrequent.  Certain  kinds  of 
individuals  can  also  become  overinvolved  In 
marihuana  use  and  can  lose  their  drive.  We 
do  not  know  the  effects  of  long-term  use. 

Fable  6:  Occasional  use  of  marihuana  Is  less 
harmful  than  occasional  use  of  alcohol. 

Fact  6:  We  do  not  know.  Research  on  the 
effects  of  various  amounts  of  each  drug  for 
various  periods  is  under  way. 

Fable  7:  Marihuana  letuls  to  heroin. 
Fact  7:  We  know  of  nothing  In  the  nature 
of   marihuana    that   predisposes   to    heroin 
abuse.  It  Is  estimated  that  less  than  5%  of 
chronic  users  of  marihuana  go  on  to  heroin 
use. 
Fable  8:  Marihuana  enhances  creativity. 
Fact  8:  Marihuana  might  bring  fantasies 
of  enhanced  creativity  but  they  are  illusory, 
as  are  "Instant  Insights"  reported  by  mari- 
huana xisers. 

Fable  9:  More  severe  penalties  will  solve 
the  marihuana  problem. 

Fact  9:  Marihuana  'use  haa  Increased 
enormously  In  spltc  of  the  most  severely 
punitive  laws. 

Fable  10:  It  Is  safe  to  drive  while  under  the 
influence  of  marihuana. 

Fact  10:  Driving  und«r  the  Influence  of  any 
Intozicaat  la  hazardoua. 


ETTECTS   or   MARIHTTANA 

Of  all  those  who  have  tried  marihuana, 
about  66  percent  are  experimenting,  trying 
the  drug  from  one  to  ten  times,  and  then  dis- 
continuing its  use.  Scnne  2fi  percent  aire  social 
users,  smoking  marihuana  on  occasion  when 
It  la  available,  usually  In  a  group  context. 
Ten  percent  or  less  can  be  considered  chronic 
users  who  devote  significant  portions  of  their 
time  to  obtaining  and  using  the  dirug.  The 
effects  of  marihuana  vary  with  the  potency 
of  the  agent,  the  psychological  set  of  the  user, 
and  the  setting  In  which  use  takes  place. 
Thus,  It  has  been  estimated  that  half  of 
those  who  use  marihuana  the  first  time  ex- 
perience no  effects  at  all. 

The  chronic  user  of  marihuana  or  "Pot- 
liead"  may  encounter  a  number  of  psycholog- 
ical problems.  If  he  is  using  It  to  escape  life 
stress,  hla  mental  growth  is  Impaired  by  not 
learning  how  to  deal  with  frustration  and 
problems.  He  tends  to  withdraw  from  here- 
and-now  reality,  loses  ambition  and  drive, 
and  sustains  a  loss  of  motivation.  He  Is 
present-oriented  rather  than  future-oriented. 
He  may  drop  out  of  active  involvement  In 
school  or  work. 

Further  research  Is  needed  to  elucidate 
more  clearly  both  the  short  and  long-term 
effects  of  marihuana  use.  The  absence  of  good 
scientific  data  should  not  lead  to  the  assump- 
tion that  long-term  use  Is  harmless.  As  In 
the  case  of  tobacco,  i;  a  possible  that  there 
are  serious  consequences  of  chronic  use  which 
win  only  become  apparent  through  careful 
longitudinal  studies. 

One  needs  to  be  particularly  concerned 
about  the  potential  effect  of  a  reality-distort- 
ing agent  on  the  future  psychological  de- 
velopment of  the  adolescent  user.  We  know 
that  normal  adolescence  Is  a  time  of  great 
psychological  turmoil.  Patterns  of  coping 
with  reality  developed  during  the  teen-age 
period  are  significant  In  determining  adult 
behavior.  Persistent  use  of  an  agent  which 
serves  to  ward  off  reality  during  this  critical 
developmental  period  is  likely  to  compromise 
seriously  the  future  ability  of  the  Individ- 
ual to  make  an  adequate  adjustment  to  a 
complex  society. 

Despite  our  acknowledgedly  scanty  Infor- 
mation on  adverse  effects,  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  marihuana  user  Is  exposed  to 
an  increased  risk  of  either  acute  or  chronic 
psychologic  damage  each  time  he  lights  a 
marihuana  cigarette.  Though  the  Incidence 
of  serious  adverse  reaction  appears  to  be  low, 
by  deflnltlon  as  the  number  of  users  in- 
crease, the  total  number  of  those  experienc- 
ing adverse  reactions  will  also  rise.  The  effects 
of  the  drug  on  judgment  and  perception 
might  very  well  be  a  factor  in  automobile 
accidents.  Those  users  who  already  have  «lg- 
nlficant  psychiatric  problems  might  readily 
be  led  to  avoid  obtaining  necessary  psy- 
chiatric treatment  by  this  form  of  self-medi- 
cation, only  to  wind  up  as  one  of  the  group 
of  users  whose  entire  life  becomes  absorbed 
in  the  drug  culture. 

It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  are  some 
things  we  already  know  about  marihuana,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  people  are  un- 
willing to  accept  this  knowledge. 

A  youngster  who  smokes  one  marihuana 
cigarette  Is  not  a  dope  fiend,  even  though 
misguided  individuals  In  the  past  have  made 
this  association. 

There  Is  probably  not  a  single  youngster 
today  who  believes  that  smoking  one  mari- 
huana cigarette  will  automatically  lead  him 
to  perdition. 

In  this  situation,  it  Is  extremely  unfortu- 
nate that  by  the  continued,  exaggerated 
emphasis  on  the  supposed  dire  evils  of  mar'  • 
huana  smoking,  we  make  It  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  tell  people  what  the  real  risks  of  use 
of  specific  kinds  of  drugs  are.  And  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  we  have  already  built  up  In 


the  new  generation  8c«ne  of  what  people  of 
our  age  absorbed  In  the  days  of  the  'Volstead 
Act.  The  prohibition  syndrome,  as  applied  to 
marihuana,  has  already  brought  about  defi- 
ance of  these  specific  laws;  additionally,  it 
has  created  in  the  new  generation  a  credi- 
bility gap  concerning  other  laws  and  law 
enforcement. 

This  Committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  con- 
sidering various  legislative  proposals.  Other 
proposals  designed  to  improve  control  of 
drug  abuse  are  also  before  the  Congress  and 
have  been  assigned  to  other  Committees. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  elements  in 
both  the  proposals  under  consideration  by 
this  Committee  which  I  would  hope  to  see 
enacted,  and  the  elements  in  both  that  I 
think  could  be  Improved. 

I  would  not  favor  adoption  of  either  pro- 
posal in  Its  present  form,  without  further 
consideration  of  medical  and  scientific  data, 
as  well  as  further  consideration  of  statements 
made  by  judges,  probation  officers,  prison  of- 
ficials and  others  who  oppose  mandatory 
minimum  penalties  on  drug  offenders. 

The  principle  and  the  effects  of  mandatory 
penalties  defeats  the  whole  purpose  of  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  drug  users;  it  un- 
necessarily limits  the  courts  and  negates  the 
traditional  American  expectancy  that  each 
individual  will  be  heard  by  a  court  of  law  in 
terms  of  his  Intent,  the  circumstances  of 
his  alleged  offense,  and  his  p)otentlal  ability 
to  be  rehabilitated. 

As  a  result  of  my  professional  experience 
•with  drug  users  sentenced  by  the  courts.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  social  and  psychologi- 
cal damage  caused  by  Incarceration  is  in 
many  cases  far  greater  to  the  Individual  and 
to  society  than  was  the  offense  itself.  Each 
case  of  drug  abuse  must  be  decided  sep- 
arately, from  the  legal  as  well  as  the  medical 
point  of  view. 

From  this  standpoint,  I  would  favor  pro- 
visions which  would  make  possible  a  definite 
scientifically  based  determination  of  the 
dangers  of  marihuana  use  and  of  the  prop- 
erties of  the  drug  itself. 

In  regard  to  the  procedures  suggested  for 
placing  dangerotis  drugs  In  specific  schedules 
or  classes,  I  prefer  flexible  provisions  which 
allow  for  changes  in  the  class  or  schedule  of 
a  drug,  as  additional  knowledge  of  that  drug 
becomes  available. 

Proposals  have  been  made  that  In  estab- 
lishing drug  standards  and  schedules,  the 
authority  to  designate  rests  with  the  At- 
torney General.  He  would  be  reqiUred  to 
request  the  advice  In  writing  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
from  a  Scientific  Advisory  Committee. 

Whether  a  substance  should  be  added,  de- 
leted or  rescheduled  as  a  dangerous  sub- 
stance. 

I  have  two  main  points  to  make  here.  Mr. 
Chairman.  First,  It  would  be  preferable  to 
specifically  list  the  professional  disciplines  of 
the  members  of  the  Scientific  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  be  involved  In  decisions  about 
scheduling  dangerous  substances. 

There  are  nine  criteria  to  be  considered 
with  respect  to  each  substance  of  which  the 
first. seven  are  primarily  within  the  profes- 
sional competence  of  the  medical,  scientific 
and  public  health  disciplines.  The  remaining 
two  are  primarily  legal.  Therefore,  It  would 
be  wise  to  have  the  makeup  of  the  commit- 
tee such  that  Its  membership  would  have 
professional  competence  to  gauge  the  cri- 
teria. 

Changes  in  scheduUng  drugs  in  any  piece 
of  legislation  can  only  have  real  meaning  If 
they  are  based  on  research  findings.  My 
second  point  In  this  regard,  therefore,  is  that 
social  and  psychological  research  on  the  use 
and  abuse  of  drugs  shotild  remain  a  medical 
and  health  responsibility  so  that  scientific 
credibility  can  be  established. 
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As  President  Nixon  has  said,  "In  addition 
to  gathering  idsting  data,  it  Is  essential  that 
we  acqiUre  n#w  knowledge  In  the  field,  We 
must  know  more  about  both  the  short  and 
long-range  effects  of  the  use  of  drugs  being 
taken  In  sucq  quantities  by  so  many  of  our 
people.  We  n^ed  more  study  as  well  to  find 
the  key  to  reteasing  men  from  the  bonds  of 
dependency  ff)rged  by  any  continued  drug 
use. 

'The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
has  primary  nesponslblllty  In  this  area,  and 
I  am  furthef  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  expand  ex- 
isting efforts  io  acquire  new  knowledge  and 
a  broader  understanding  in  this  entire  area." 

Similarly,  dK>g  abuse  education  in  schools 
and  for  healtk  professions  should  continue 
to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  health  profes- 
sions. We  havfc  long  been  Involved  in  such 
education  pro-ams  and  public  response  to 
the  expanded  flrug  education  pamphlets,  TV 
and  radio  spots  and  other  visual  materials 
indicate  that  When  youngsters  get  facts  In- 
stead of  hyste:  la.  they  pay  attention  to  this 
information. 

The  Depart  nent  of  Justice  should,  of 
course,  have  rssponsibillty  for  the  training 
and  education  of  enforcement  personnel,  but 
today's  youth  are  unlikely  to  accept  Infor- 
.matiqn.on  dri  gs  presented  by  enforcement 
_ofllcl^._ 

I  am  hopefil  that  relevant,  factual  edu- 
cational progrijns  will  begin  to  become  sig- 
nificantly effe;tive  in  curbing  the  indis- 
criminate abuie  of  all  drugs  as  it  has  been 
In  reducing  LSI )  use. 

No  matter  what  legal  reforms  are  under- 
taken, this  tasit  will  be  difflcult.  because  the 
whole  problem  has  gotten  out  of  hand,  and 
the  smoking  cf  marihuana  has  beccfene  an 
accepted  fashic  n  among  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

In  this  situation,  the  first  place  in  which 
legal  reforms  cm  be  made  is  in  the  removal 
of  mandatory  minimum  penalties,  in  all 
cases  of  drug  at  use. 

I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you 
stated  at  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse  in  1962,  that  the 
time  has  come  to  correct  the  mistake  that 
was  made  with  the  passage  of  the  Narcotics 
Control  Act  of  1956.  This  Act  radically  de- 
parted from  the  existing  trend  in  criminal 
legislation — a  t;  end  toward  individtial  treat- 
ment of  convicted  offenders  with  a  view  to 
their  eventual  rshabllitatlon. 

The  Act  has  deprived  Federal  judges  of 
discretion  in  smtenclng  and  requires  con- 
sideration of  an  individual  defendant  on  a 
class  basis,  ratlier  than  in  response  to  his 
specific  circums  »nces. 

If  mandatory  sentences  really  were  deter- 
rents to  crlmlniil  conduct,  then  there  would 
be  little  justlfic  ition  for  limiting  them  only 
to  narcotic  and  marihuana  offenders. 

Mandatory  sentences  bear  little  or  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  >ublic  good,  to  public  health 
or  to  mental  hea  Ith. 

I  think  it  in  portant  that  the  record  of 
this  Committee  s  current  hearings  include 
the  results  of  the  questionnaire  that  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  included  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Narcotics  anil  Drug  Abuse. 

As  a  joint  prcject  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Juvtnile  Delinquency  and  Na- 
tional Penitentliiries,  the  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  Federal  district  Judges,  Federal  chief 
probation  officers.  Federal  prison  authorities 
and  U.S.  attorneys,  inquiring  into  the  ef- 
fects of  the  maidatory  nUnlmum  sentence 
provisions,  and  1  he  elimination  of  probation 
and  parole  in  the  handling  of  narcotics 
offenders. 
The  results  of  the  survey  showed  that  ap- 
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proximately  76  percent  of  all  those  who  re- 
sponded—people who  lived  with  this  law 
from  day  to  day — opposed  these  two  basic 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

James  V.  Bennett,  former  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  has  stated  "there 
is  a  real  danger  that,  In  the  effort  to  contain 
the  problems  which  stem  from  the  hopeless- 
ness characterizing  the  attitudes  of  men  with 
mandatory  sentences,  much  of  what  has 
been  achieved  in  the  development  of  con- 
structive programs  for  all  types  of  prisoners 
may  be  wiped  out." 

I  am  strongly  m  favor  of  the  specific  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Prettyman  Commis- 
sion, made  in  1963,  in  its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Any  legislation  designed  to  control 
drug  abuse  should  Include  in  its  provisions 
the  concepts  and  recommendations  of  that 
Commission. 
Its  report  stated: 

■The  Commission  makes  a  flat  distinction 
between  the  two  drugs  (narcotics  and  mari- 
huana) and  believes  that  the  unlawful  sale 
or  possession  of  marihuana  is  a  less  serious 
offense  than  the  unlawful  sale  or  possession 
of  an  opiate. 

"The  Commission  believes  that  the  sen- 
tencing of  the  petty  marihuana  offender 
should  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of 
the  courts.  There  should  be  no  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  for  marihuana  offenders 
and  no  prohibition  of  probation  or  parole. 
"The  courts  should  have  the  discretion  to 
impose  a  fixed  sentence  (with  eligibility  for 
parole) ,  to  suspend  sentence,  or  to  Impose 
an  indeterminate  sentence.  The  Commission 
is  opposed  to  mandatory  minimum  sentences 
even  in  the  case  of  multiple  offenders." 

If  one  considers  the  actual  application  of 
mandatory  penalties  when,  for  example,  a 
twenty-one-year-old  College  Junior  who 
gives  a  Freshman  a  marihuana  cigarette  and 
then  is  subject  to  a  mandatory  ten  years  in 
Jail,  the  scene  become  abs^ird  in  relation  to 
the  siae  of  the  problem  as  well  as  tragic  for 
the  individual  person. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  persons  in  the 
United  States,  both  juvenile  and  adult,  who 
have  used  marihuana  at  least  once  is  about 
8  million  and  may  go  as  high  as  12  million 
people. 

Can  you  imagine  what  would  happen  to 
the  law  enforcement  and  corrections  system 
of  this  country  if  each  of  these  12  million 
people  had  been  caught  by  a  policeman 
when  smoking  his  first  marihuana  cigarette? 
It  is  no  wonder  that  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials reportedly  stay  away  from  rock  fes- 
tivals and  other  gatherings  where  the  mari- 
huana smoke  hangs  heavy  in  the  air  and 
proof  of  possession  is  very  easily  come  by. 
It  is  time  to  change  from  a  prosecution  to 
a  public  health  approach  in  dealing  with 
drug  abuse  and  especially  In  cooling  the 
marihuana  problem,  and  I  can  only  repeat 
what  I  said  18  months  ago  to  this  Commit- 
tee. If  we  are  to  get  to  the  root  of  this 
problem  of  drug  abuse,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  Identify  and  investigate  the  underlying 
problems  which  lead  people  to  distort  or 
ward  off  reality  with  drugs. 

Until  this  is  done,  nothing  said  here  today 
will  achieve  much  more  than  to  begin  to 
solve  the  problem  on  paper.  And  since  the 
problem  is  far  more  than  a  "paper  tiger",  we 
are  faced  with  the  fact  that  Americans  must 
make  a  conscious  decision  relating  to  their 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  use  of  danger- 
ous dr\igs. 

Even  if  it  is  found  that  there  are  no  dire 
physiological  effects  of  marihuana-smoking, 
the  problem  still  remains  and  a  decision  still 
has  to  be  made  by  our  society. 

To  protect  the  few  who  are  oversensitive 
to  the  drug,  will  society  restrict  the  use  of 
this  substance  by  the  many? 
Or,  in  the  light  of  scientific  information. 


our  society  may  choose  to  remove  restrictions 
and  allow  the  Individual  to  decide. 

In  my  professional  judgment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, even  though  marihuana  Is  certainly  not 
the  horror  it  was  alleged  to  be  in  1937,  it  is  a 
drug  having  a  capacity  to  alter  mood,  judg- 
ment and  functional  ability.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  believe  that  in  the  interests  of  public 
health,  it  is  necessary — at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent— to  maintain  restrictions  on  the  availa- 
bility and  use  of  this  drug. 

Although  there  are  several  pathways  to- 
ward alternative,  conscious  decisions,  any 
valid  decision,  I  am  convinced,  must  involve 
the  scientific  fact  of  the  amount  of  public 
danger  which  exists,  and  the  specific  range 
of  risk  Involved  in  the  use  of  each  drug. 

If  one-half-of-one  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion Is  at  risk,  the  decision  could  certainly 
be  different  from  a  situation  In  which  from 
10  to  20  percent  of  the  population  is  at  risk. 
The  most  obvious  pathways  to  decisions 
which  must  be  made  very  soon,  if  the  up- 
roar over  drug  abuse  is  to  achieve  any  signi- 
ficant and  acceptable  results,  are  through 
legal  reform  and  through  education. 

In  considering  both  of  these,  however,  the 
time  has  certainly  come  to  substitute  a  broad 
and  realistic  look  at  our  American  society 
for  the  tunnel  vision  on  which  our  legal  and 
moral  attitudes  to  drug  use  have  been 
founded  until  now. 

We  all  know,  for  example,  that  marihuana- 
smoking  is  more  than  a  fad.  It  Is  linked  with 
student  contempt  for  the  Establishment. 

Marihuana -smoking  has  become  a  symbol 
of  rejection  of  things  as  they  are,  as  well  as 
a  sometimes  pleasurable  experience  In  Itself. 
The  Chairman  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  Mr.  Staggers, 
in  commenting  on  the  need  for  new  legisla- 
tion, said,  "Unfortunately,  ours  seems  to  be, 
for  many  of  our  citizens,  a  drug-oriented, 
drug-taking  society.  Hourly,  television  and 
radio  commercials  assault  our  ears  extolling 
the  virtues  of  various  drugs.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
this  overall  orientation  contributes  to  drug 
abuse  among  the  young. 

"Perhaps  the  problem  lies  deeper.  Our  na- 
tional rate  of  suicide,  alcoholism,  violent 
crime  and  divorce  indicates  that  a  substan- 
tial number,  and  perhaps  the  majority,  of 
Americans  find  their  social  and  human  en- 
vironment something  less  than  satisfactory. 
"Whether  we  call  it  anomlc,  alienation,  or 
excessive  concentration  on  material  values, 
this  dissatisfaction  may  He  closer  to  the  sur- 
face in  many  than  they  would  be  willing  (or 
perhaps  psychologically  able)  to  admit.  If  so, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  laws  alone  can  accom- 
plish what  is  needed,  although  increased  re- 
search on  a  very  fundamental  level  may 
point  the  way." 

Dr.  Dana  Farnsworth.  Director  of  Univer- 
sity Health  Services  at  Harvard  University 
and  Chairman  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation Council  on  Mental  Health,  speak- 
ing at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  said,  "Until  now,  the  official 
attitude  has  been  'Stamp  out  drug  use  and 
you'll  get  rid  of  the  problem."  But  the  use 
of  drugs  is  not  the  central  problem — it  is 
only  a  symptom,  an  index  of  the  confusions 
and  uncertainties  which  affect  increasing 
numbers  of  young  people. 

"Unenforceable  laws  and  inappropriate 
penalties  make  a  mockery  of  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  legal  control  and  provide  one  more 
example  of  the  adult  world"s  misundei stand- 
ing of  the  problem."' 

A  22-year-old  former  drug  addict.  It  seems 
to  me.  expressed  a  rare  depth  of  perception 
when  he  said  that  the  problem  "is  a  problem 
neither  of  youth  nor  one  of  drugs,  but  a 
problem  of  a  whole  society  and  an  entire 
life  style  shared  by  young  and  old  alike." 

Our  life  style.  In  the  1970's,  will  be  char- 
acterized by  our  ability  or  inability  to  use 
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the  products  of  ovir  technical  ingenuity  to 
help  bring  about  our  happiness  and  well- 
being. 

The  current  patterns  of  drug  abuse  are 
illustrative  of  our  Inability  to  make  the  re- 
sults of  our  technological  skills  work  for  us 
as  servants,  rather  than  as  masters. 

As  science  continues  to  offer  an  ever- 
vridenlng  choice  of  chemicals  designed  to 
modify  emotions  and  behavior  and  to  enable 
us  to  cope  with  our  environment,  ways  are 
being  found  to  use  them  detrimentally.  Our 
Ingenuity,  to  date,  has  outrun  our  wisdom; 
we  have  yet  to  find  the  restraint  to  limit  our- 
selves to  constructive  uses  of  these  products. 

The  first  place  in  which  legal  reforms  can 
be  made  is  in  the  removal  ol  mandatory 
minimum  penalties  in  all  cases  of  drug 
abuse. 

If  this  were  done,  it  Is  quite  possible  that 
this  one,  major  step  toward  accommodating 
the  law  to  the  realities  of  drug  use  might 
also  initiate  a  stepping-stone  toward  a  great- 
er respect  for  the  law  generally,  If  those  laws 
were  just  and  relevant. 

Such  a  legal  reform  would  eliminate  one 
of  the  major  causes  of  defiance  brought  on 
by  the  violent  rejection  by  youth  of  what 
they  see  as  our  society's  hypocrisies.  And 
certainly,  such  a  reform  would  capture  the 
attention  and.  I  am  sure,  a  large  amount  of 
cooperation  among  the  young  people  who 
smoke  marihuana,  as  well  as  their  parents, 
their  teachers,  and  the  courts. 

If  these  millions  of  young  people  were 
convinced  that  efforts  to  reform  the  drug 
laws  were  sincere  and  based  on  scientific 
fact  and  evidence,  I  feel  confident  that  they 
would  be  more  receptive  and  less  cynical 
about  Information  about  possible  harmful 
effects  of  drugs. 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  the  scare  tech- 
niques which  have  been  used  in  the  past  have 
now  been  discredited.  And  the  resultant  dis- 
belief in  much  of  the  information  provided 
by  any  persons  in  authority  on  many  sub- 
jects should  teach  us  that  the  abuse  of  known 
information  is  worse  than  the  lack  of  any 
information  at  all. 

In  our  search  for  information  about  man's 
behavior,  many  of  us  at  the  Natloiial  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  are  relating  the  prob- 
lems of  some  types  of  drug  abuse  to  a  more 
general  question.  What  is  the  best  way  of 
handling  "crimes  without  victims" — those 
situations  in  which  an  individual  at  most, 
is    harming    himself? 

Do  these  belong  in  the  criminal  code,  or 
should  they  be  handled  in  another  way? 

This  is  a  philosophy.  In  considering  man"s 
conduct,  that  is  worthy  of  serious  research 
and  discussion. 

As  an  intlal  step  toward  fundamental 
changes  which  must  be  forthcoming  In 
changing  the  rules  of  our  way  of  life,  the 
members  of  Congress  and  others  who  share 
the  authority  to  do  so  have  an  immediate 
opportunity  to  revise  the  procedures  for 
punishment.  Society  can  then  begin  to  devise 
procedures  for  protection,  acceptable  not 
only  to  tradition  but  also  to  our  restless, 
rebellious,  but  thoughtful  young  people  who 
have  had  enough  of  rhetoric  and  empty 
promises. 


MEDICAL  RESEARCH  SACRIFICED 
FOR   MILITARY   RESEARCH 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
published  an  article  entitled  "Medical 
Research  Loses  to  Missiles."  The  article 
deserves  the  attention  of  Members  of 
Congress,  and  of  everyone  else  who  reads 
the  Congressional  Record. 


The  writer,  Orr  Kelly,  1b  an  experi- 
enced military  correspondent.  He  has 
often  written  of  the  relationships  and 
activities  of  the  Pentagon  as  they  relate 
to  civilian  interests  and  to  the  economic 
base  which  supports  the  $80  billion  an- 
nual military  expenditure. 

In  this  story,  Mr.  Kelly  pinpoints  the 
increases  in  research  for  military  hard- 
ware and  so-called  defense  systems.  One 
is  the  S5.7  million  contract  just  awarded 
for,  and  I  quote:  "Pershing  missile  com- 
ponent and  power  station  research  and 
development." 

This  is  not  a  search  for  a  new  system. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
it  is  "part  of  a  program  to  continually 
improve  the  Pershing  system."  The 
Pershing  system  is  the  largest  nuclear 
weapon  of  the  U.S.  Army,  a  portable  bal- 
listic missile  with  a  20-kiloton  warhead. 
What  Mr.  Kelly  describes  as  "the  other 
side  of  the  trade  off"  is  a  cut  in  five  other 
research  programs  on  how  to  apply  medi- 
cal science  to  the  illnesses  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  One  project  to  be  eliminated 
is  the  pap  smear  test  that  detects  uterine 
cancer — one  of  the  largest  caases  of 
death  among  American  women. 

Another  is  a  heart  study  aimed  at  fore- 
telling heart  attacks.  Another  is  the  neu- 
rological and  sensory  disease  program 
including  widespread  testing  for  glau- 
coma; and  another  deals  with  chronic 
respiratory  diseases  and  diabetes  and 
arthritis. 
Mr.  Kelly  states: 

Cutting  out  the  five  programs  Is  expected 
to  save  $9  million  in  the  full  1971  fiscal  year. 
Spending  on  Pershing  Is  expected  by  Indus- 
try sources  to  total  some  $16  million  over  the 
next  four  years,  mostly  for  relatively  minor 
Improvements  to  equipment  already  de- 
ployed. 

Mr.  President,  neither  of  these  research 
programs  is  intended  to  accomplish 
some  great  breakthrough,  either  in  mili- 
tary science  or  medical  science.  In  each 
case,  we  are  talking  about  application  of 
something  already  known.  In  the  case  of 
medicine,  however,  treatment  is  of  little 
value  without  detection  and  diagnosis. 

This  brief  story  aptly  summarizes  the 
tragic  decisions  that  are  taxing  the 
American  people  for  the  support  of  weap- 
onry and  military  science  at  the  expense 
of  the  betterment  of  life,  health,  and  en- 
vironment of  the  American  people.  That 
conclusion  is  my  own,  not  Mr.  Kelly's.  In 
support  of  it,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Oct.  20, 

1969) 

Medical  Reseabch  Loses  to  Missiles 

(By  Orr  Kelly) 

This  Is  the  story  of  a  tradeoff — not  a  con- 
scious one,  but  something  that  just  hap- 
pened In  the  Nlxon  administration's  effort 
to  cut  Its  1970  budget. 

On  one  side  is  $5.7  million  for  Improve- 
ments in  an  11 -year-old  Army  misblle  sys- 
tem. 

On  the  other  are  cuts  totaling  $4  million 
in  five  health  research  projects — Including 


one  that  was  just  about  to  pay  off  after  20 
years  of  careful  record  keeping. 

On  the  spending  side,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, in  a  routine,  five-line  announcement, 
said  recently  that  the  Army  was  awarding  a 
$6.7  million  contract  to  the  Martin  Marietta 
Corp.  in  Orlando,  Pla.,  for  "Pershing  missile 
component  and  power  station  research  and 
development."" 

The  Pershing,  first  ordered  in  1958,  is  the 
Army"s  biggest  nuclear  weapon.  It  is  a  port- 
able ballistic  missile  with  a  range  of  400 
miles  and  a  choice  of  nuclear  warheads  that 
start  about  the  size  of  the  20  klloton  Hiro- 
shima  bomb   and   range   upward   In  size. 

"Pershing  Is  capable  of  providing  fire  sup- 
port for  the  theater,  as  well  as  general  sup- 
port for  the  field  Army."  according  to  a 
brochure  handed  out  by  company  and  Army 
men  where  the  Pershing  was  displayed  out- 
side the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel  during  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army 
last  week. 

"Through  maneuver  of  the  batteries  in  a 
battalion,  commanders  possess  a  powerful 
means  of  influencing  the  course  of  combat 
and  can  deliver  nuclear  fire  over  a  zone  of 
great  vrtdth  and  depth,  shifting  and  con- 
centrating fire  according  to  the  situation." 

The  Pershmg,  first  deployed  in  Europe  in 
1964,  is  now  In  its  second  generation.  The 
missiles  are  being  switched  over  from  tracked 
to  rubber-tired  vehicles  for  greater  mobility. 
The  Defense  Department,  asked  why  addi- 
tional research  and  development  was  re- 
quired in  a  missile  that  has  been  In  the 
hands  of  troojjs  since  1962,  replied: 

■"The  contract  award  is  a  part  of  a  pro- 
gram to  continually  Improve  the  Pershing 
system.  It  amounts  to  product  improvement, 
to  improve  the  maintainability  and  reliabil- 
ity of  missile  components  and  power  Sta- 
tions."' 

On  the  other  side  of  the  tradeoff  is  the  de- 
cision of  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  (formerly  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service)  to  cut  out  five  pro- 
grams designed  to  find  ways  oT  putting  the 
findings  of  research  scientists  to  work  In 
practice. 

The  projects  to  be  cut  out — by  the  end  of 
1969  rather  than  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year — are  the  pa,p  smear  test  program  con- 
ducted In  cooperation  with  the  Academy  of 
General  F>ractlce  to  detect  uterine  cancer  in 
women;  the  FYamlngham.  Mass..  heart  study 
which,  after  20  years,  was  getting  to  the  point 
where  it  might  tell  why  some  people  soffer 
heart  attacks  and  others  don't;  the  neuro- 
logical and  sensory  disease  program  which 
includes  a  widespread  program  of  testing  for 
glaucoma,  a  disease  that  can  cause  blindness 
if  it  is  not  detected  in  time;  and  programs 
dealing  with  chronic  respiratory  diseases  and 
diabetes  and  arthritis. 

Cutting  out  the  five  programs  is  expected 
to  save  $9  million  in  the  full  1971  fiscal  year. 
Spending  on  Pershing  is  expected  by  indus- 
try sources  to  total  some  $16  million  over  the 
next  four  years,  mostly  for  relatively  minor 
improvements  to  equipment  already  de- 
ployed. 


AMERICAN   POWS    IN    KOREA   AND 
AMERICAN  POWS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  fate  of 
the  American  POW's  in  Korea  makes  it 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  ac- 
cord top  priority  in  the  Paris  negotia- 
tions to  the  question  of  the  American 
POWs  now  in  the  hands  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Of  the  7,100  Americans  taken  prisoner 
in  Korea,  3,354  died  in  captivity,  while 
another  389  are  still  listed  as  missing. 
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A  resolution  adopted  recently  by  the 
Lucas  County  Council,  American  Legion 
of  Ohio,  point*  out  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  some  of  these  389  Ameri- 
can servlcemei.  may  still  be  alive,  and 
urges  Congress  tmd  the  President  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  bring  about  their 
repatriation.    I 

I  do  not  kn4w  whether  it  is  humanly 
possible  at  thii  late  date  to  do  anything 
about  the  Anierican  POW's  who  may 
have  survived  [almost  20  years  in  Com- 
mimist  captivity.  However,  I  do  believe 
that  the  experience  in  Korea  is  some- 
thing that  we  Ishould  constantly  keep  in 
mind  in  our  nfegotiations  with  the  Viet- 
namese Communists. 

In  retrospeqt,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
should  have  tfken  a  harder  line  on  the 
American  PO\|/  issue  in  Korea  from  the 
first  day  of  negotiations.  At  that  time, 
the  Communists  desperately  wanted  a 
cease-fire.  Th^  wanted  it  so  desperately 
indeed  that.  h$id  we  .nade  aii  immediate 
exchange  of  al  POW's  a  precondition  for 
a  cease-fire,  tjhere  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  woul  1  have  accepted  the  condi- 
tion. ■  -  - 

I  do  not  lik;  to  be  a  pessimist,  espe- 
cially where  I  he  lives  of  men  are  in- 
volved. But  ir  the  hght  of  the  Korean 
experience,  I  Ihink  it  should  be  obvious 
that  if  we  leave  the  quebtion  of  the 
American  POV's  until  the  end  of  the 
negotiations,  nany  of  tliose  now  in  cap- 
tivity will  nev( t  return  to  America  alive. 

It  is  my  conrfction,  therefore,  that  we 
should  raise  tliis  matter  at  every  single 
meeting  with  t  he  Communist  negotiators 
in  Paris:  that  we  should  place  the  issue 
before  the  cou  :t  of  world  public  opinion, 
mobilizing  all  of  our  diplomatic  re- 
sources and  iniformation  facilities  in  the 
Interest  of  arc  using  world  opinion;  and 
that  we  should  not  hesitate,  if  necessary, 
to  warn  of  stronger  measures  if  the 
Communists  r;fuse  to  agree  to  the  ele- 
mentary, humunitarian  request  that  they 
abide  by  the  (geneva  Convention  on  the 
treatment  of  l»OW's. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  irinted  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Lucas  Counts  Council,  the  American 
Legion  of  Ohi<i,  at  a  regular  meeting  on 
June  2,  1969,  ii  Toledo,  Ohio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  folows: 

KosEAi    Prisoners  of  W.\r 

Whereas.  Mar  y  of  the  389  American  serv- 
icemen unaccounted  for  since  the  Korean 
War  were  know:  i  to  be  alive  and  in  prisoner 
of  war  camps  of  the  Communists,  and 

Whereas,  Reci  rrlng  stories  appear  In  maga- 
zines (Argosy,  1359 — Saga,  1964)  that  Amer- 
ica has  abandoned  these  men  into  Commu- 
nist slavery,  and 

Whereas,  Pr<  sident  Dwight  Elsenhower 
stated  at  a  news  conference  in  1959  that  "we 
have  had  a  Ion;;,  serious,  and  even  continu- 
ing discussion  \i1th  the  Chinese  Communists 
trying  to  make  1  hem  disclose  where  our  pris- 
oners were  helc "  and  "there  are  still  some 
left  there",  and 

Whereas,  Pres:  dent  John  F.  Kennedy  stated 
at  a  news  conf'rence  In  1961  that  Chinese 
Communists  I'ere  detaining  Americans, 
"some  of  them    ray  back  since  1951",  and 


Whereas,  there  has  been  absolutely  no 
evidence  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  380 
servicemen. 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  Lucas 
County  CouncU,  The  First  Dlatrtct.  the  De- 
partment of  Ohio,  and  the  National  American 
Legion  caU  upon  all  Senators,  Congressmen, 
and  the  President  to  take  appropriate  action 
to  effect  the  repatriation  of  these  service- 
men. 

Clement  P.  Dombrowski. 
County  Commander. 
Lou  L.  Stephens, 
Acting  Adjutant. 


EDUCATION  AND  LIBRARY  PRO- 
GRAMS SUPPER  UNDER  CONTIN- 
UING RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
unusual  circumstances,  important  on- 
going education  and  librai-y  programs 
are  not  currently  receiving  funds  under 
the  existing  continuing  resolution  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  June  25  and  signed  by 
the  President  on  June  30— Public  Law 
91-33. 

The  tradition  has  been  that  continuing 
resolutions  provide  fimds  for  on-going 
programs  at  the  level  of  the  previous 
year's  appropriation  or  at  the  current 
year's  level  in  a  bill  approved  by  either 
House,  whichever  is  lower.  Only  when 
neither  House  has  passed  the  current 
year's  appropriations  bill  does  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  recommendations  apply, 
and  then  only  if  such  recommendations 
are  lower  than  the  previous  year's  appro- 
priation. To  cite  an  official  explanation, 
let  me  quote  from  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Report  No.  91-324  on 
the  current  continuing  resolution  which 
expires  October  31,  1969: 

This  Is  the  customary  type  of  resolution 
brought  before  the  House  on  the  eve  of  the 
new  fiscal  year  to  avoid  interruption  of  con- 
tinuing governmental  functions.  The  author- 
ity conveyed  by  this  resolution  Is  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  Interim  between  June  30 
and  final  approval  of  the  applicable  annual 
appropriation  acts  for  the  fiscal  year  1970, 
which  begins  on  July  1,  next. 

The  resolution  follows  the  basic  form  and 
concept  of  similar  resolutions  of  past  years. 
Last  year's  initial  continuing  resolution  be- 
came Public  Law  90-366,  approved  June  29. 
1968. 

TIME    PERIOD    OF    THE    RESOLtTTION 

The  time  p>eriod  covered  by  the  accom- 
panying resolution  is  limited  to  the  four- 
month  period.  July  1-October  31.  1969.  Any- 
thing shorter  than  that  is  Judged  to  be  un- 
realistic, especially  since  th?  membership  Is 
proceeding  under  the  announced  plan  of  a 
mid-August  recess  extending  beyond  Labor 
Day.  and  the  further  fact  that  large  seg- 
ments of  the  budget  have  not  been  author- 
ized by  the  Congress. 

SCOPE    or   THE    RESOLUTION 

Comporting  with  continuing  resolutions 
over  a  period  of  many  years,  including  last 
year,  the  emphasis  In  the  resolution  is  on  the 
continuation  of  existing  projects  and  activ- 
ities at  the  lowest  of  one  of  three  rates, 
namely,  the  current  (fiscal  year  1969)  rate; 
the  budget  request  for  1970  where  no  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  by  either  House;  or  the 
more  restrictive  amount  adopted  by  either 
of  the  two  Houses. 

Thus  in  the  normal  course  of  events, 
after  the  House  had  passed  the  Labor- 


HEW  appropriation  bill— H.R.  13111— 
on  July  31,  there  would  have  been,  prob- 
ably by  the  end  of  August  or  certainly  by 
the  end  of  September,  another  continu- 
ing resolution  which  would  have  placed 
all  Labor-HEW  programs  on  the  basis  of 
the  lower  fiscal  1969  or  H.R.  13111  as  it 
passed  the  House.  However,  because  of 
the  scheduled  recess  in  August,  the  cur- 
rent continuing  resolution  was  intro- 
duced In  June  to  continue  to  October  31, 
and  several  important  educational  pro- 
grams are  being  funded  on  an  interim 
basis  not  at  the  lower  of  H.R.  13111  or 
1969  funding,  but  at  the  level  of  the 
President's  budget.  There  are,  under  the 
present  continuing  resolution,  no  interim 
program  funds  authorized  for: 

Category  B,  students  under  Public  Law 
874; 

Title  II  ESEA,  school  library  materials; 

Title  III  NDEA,  materials  and  equip- 
ment for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools : 

Title  V-A  NDEA,  guidance  and  coun- 
seling; 

Title  II  LSCA,  public  library  construc- 
tion. 

In  addition,  interim,  funds  for  other 
programs  such  as  public  library  services 
and  title  I  of  ESEA  are  authorized  on  a 
level  considerably  lower  than  fiscal  1969 
or  H.R.  13111. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  several  joint 
resolutions  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House,  proposing  that  this  problem  be 
corrected  by  amending  the  current  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  provide  interim 
funding  for  Office  of  Education  programs 
at  the  level  of  last  year's  appropriation 
on  H.R.  13111,  whichever  is  lower.  An 
alternative  would  be  for  the  appropria- 
tions committee  to  bring  In  a  complete 
new  continuing  resolution  in  the  tradi- 
tional form  in  place  of  Public  Law  91- 
33  without  waiting  for  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber. This  would  provide  that  on-going 
programs  in  all  appropriations  bills,  in- 
cluding H.R.  13111,  which  had  passed 
ether  house,  be  funded  on  the  basis  of 
the  1969  level  or  the  current  year's  bill, 
whichever  is  lower.  In  this  way  important 
on-going  education  programs  on  which 
local  school  districts  and  other  educa- 
tion and  library  institutions  must  depend 
can  receive  the  funds  whch  they  have 
had  a  right  to  expect  when  the  House 
passed  H.R.  13111  July  31. 

Should  the  House  take  affirmative  ac- 
tion to  make  this  possible,  I  would  as- 
sume the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  give  immediate  attention  to 
this  very  urgent  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  set  of  tables  showing,  by  State,  the 
amounts  the  education  and  library  pro- 
grams are  receiving  under  the  Nixon 
budget  and  how  much  these  programs 
would  receive  under  H.R.  13111  or  last 
year's  level  of  appropriations. 

The  figures  were  compiled  by  the 
Emergency  Committee  for  Full  Funding 
of  Education  Programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Program 


Nixon  estimitt,         Houu  passed 
Actual,  1968      Eslitnate,  1969      Estimate,  1970  1970    appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  lot  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants 137,773,357 

State  administrative  expenses 

Grants  to  States  tor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States  - 

Grants  (or  special  projects .   —  -^ 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III):  ^ 

Grants  to  States     - 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

Slate  administration -        .- 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing (NOEA  V) 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education - 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874) - 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


7,773,357 

377,734 

1,767,887 

3, 343, 000 

134,985,664 

349, 908 

840,  259 

2,927,740 

W8. 198,857 

381,989 

705, 824 

3. 072, 424 

%3t.  580, 846 

0 
2,040,343 

{44.  504. 965 

826. 105 
2.904,233 

497. 350 

531,160 

503,492 

503,492 

503,492 

1  918,412 

1,888,098  .... 

a 

34,770 

10  007 

36  897 

35  243 

463.990 

315,250 

219,321 

0 

311,027 

46,178.627 


41,884,029 


43,081,907 


41.124.681 


49,084.592 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas 


9.155,000 
617.391 

9, 772, 391 


Education  professions  development:  Preschool,  elementary  ,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (tPDA  8  2) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pis.  C  and  0) 


852,199 


9, 530, 000 
681,900 

10,211,900 


262,781 


6.177.000 
328,000 


2.362,000 
328.000 


11.075,000 
328,000 


2,690,000 


346,324 

0 


11,403.000 


346,324 

0 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development 
Teacher  Corps  .  .. 


aS2,19» 

s.n6 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (H EA  I II) 

Colleges  ot  agriculture  and  the  meachanicarts(Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction : 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103) — 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  lacilities  (HEFA  II) .  

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I.  sec.  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  I  V-A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  1 1) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C).   

Special  programs  lor  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) ; 

Training  program   (EPDA  pt.  E)_ 


Subtotal,  higher  education 


Vocationa.  education: 
BasK  grants 


Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 


Subtotal,  vocational  education 

Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) , 

Construction  ol  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A).._ 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

College  library  resources  (H  EA  1 1  A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  II  B). 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States  .     

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


Education  lor  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation. 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers. 

General  education 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study 

Dissemination 


Training. 
Statistical  surveys. 
Construction 


Subtotal,  research  and  training. 


1  Not  availablt. 


, 243, 228 
227,647 
238, 807 

,081,890 

,  525, 974 

127, 207 

119.484 

,487,390 
.751,992 

208, 441 

(') 

,462,758 


262,781 
71  204 

346,324 

346,324 

346,324 

0 

227,680 

0 

224,435 
240, 381 

227,630 

227,680 

2,007,067 
2, 092, 086 

1.037,770  .. 
1.367.691 

6 

510.083 

97.938 

97.938  . 

1.067,215 
2,195,856 

221,745 
2, 764, 567 

240.462  ... 

2.195.856 

3.146.940 

3, 563. 082 


3.732,752 


3.733,522 


3.733.522 


961.500 


19, 436, 318 


5.730.515 


11,451,763 


5,755,151 


9,726,902 


6.157,058 


197.787 


5,928,302 


5,755,151 


633. 492 

600. 801 
42, 443 
38.000 
23.  750 

337. 344 


633,492 

397, 777 
42,892 
39,509 
25,251 


5, 493, 553 
248, 333 

267,787 
346,640 

6,356,313 


633.492 

168. 825 
42.892 
39.509 
25,251 


5, 493,  553 

248, 333 

0 

267, 787 

346.640 


7.618.225 


8,442,754 
248, 333 
197,686 
267. 787 
346.640 


185. 126 

901,330 
185,000 


175.958 
1,072,101 


175,958 
1,199,378 


6. 356, 293 


319, 145 

0 

42.892 

39.509 

25. 251 

0 

0 

175,958 

1.199,378 
0 
0 


9, 503. 200 


633, 492 
168. 825 
42,892 
39,509 
25,251 
0 
0 
175,958 

1,199,378 
0 
0 


2,947,286 


2,386,980 


2.285,305 


1.802.133 


2, 285,  305 


263,547 

425,211 

27.111 

7,151 


571,029 


571,026 


571,028 

0 
0 
0 


571,028 
0 
0 
0 


723,020 


571,028 


571,028 


571,028 


571,028 


88,493 


49,600 


17, 


0 
0 

0 
17.866 
0 
0 
0 

e 

0 
0 


a 

a 

0 

17,866 

0 

0 

a 

a 
a 
a 


88,493 


49,600 


17,866 


17.866 


17,  i 
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Prafram 


Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  fights  education.. 

Colleges  for  agriculturt 

Promotion  of  vocationa 

Student  loan  insurance 

Higher  education  faci 


hi  les  I 


;  loan  fund. 
Totaf,  Office  of  Alucation 


and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  act)... 
education  (Smitti-Hughes  act) 

fund. 


is'  rati 


ifo 


Elementary  and  seconqai 
Assistance  for 

Basic  grants 

State  admin 
Grants  to  States 
Supplementary  educational 
Strengthening ! 

Grants  lo  Statts 

Grants  for  sp«^ 
Acquisition  of  equ 

Grants  lo  States 

Loans  to  non 

State  adminis^ation 
Guidance,  coun 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIOf* 

ry  education; 
educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 


profit 


nseli  ig. 


SuBnfal,  elemei  tary  and  secondary  education. 


School  Assistance  in  federally 
Maintenance  and 
Construction  (Pubic 


affected  areas: 
(derations  (Public  Law  81  874). 
Law  81  815) 


Subtotal,  SA  FA 

Education  professions 
Preschool,  elemenia 
Grants  lo  Slal  !S 
Training  prog  am 


levelopment: 
ry.  and  secondary: 
(EPDA  B  2) 
s(EPDA.  pis  Cand  D) 


Subtotal,  equcation  professions  development. 
TeKhers  Corps  . 


lag 'I 


Higher  education 

Program  assistanc  i 
Strengthening 
Colleges  of 
Undergradua 

Construction: 
Public  commit 
Other  underg 
Graduate  facil 
State  admini 

Student  aid 

Educational  o 
Direct  loans 
Insured  loans: 
Advance] 
Interest 
Wofk-stLdy  ptogram 
Special  progn  m 
Talent  se  irch 

Personnel  develop  nent 
(;ollege  teachi  r 
Training  prog  ams 


Subtotal,  hi 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  educaiion 
Consumer  and  hor  emak 


Libraries  and  commun 
Grants  for  public  I 
Construction  of  pu  > 
Inlerlibrary  coopefati 
Slate  institutional 
Library  services  fc 
College  library  res 
Librarian  training   H 
University  commui 
Adult  basic  educator) 
Grants  to  Stat  is 
Special  proje<  Is 
Educational  broadi  ast 


Education  tor  the  han 
Preschool  and  sch4ol 
Teacher  education 
Research  and  inn(|vation 
Media  services 


>  an  I 


1  Not  available. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA-(>)ntinued 


October  21,  1969 


Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969 


Nixon  estimate.        House  passed 
Estimate,  1970  1970   appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— CMitJiNied 


$525,639 
50,000 
143,330 


$50,000 
143,303  . 


$50,000 


0 

0 
$50,000 


2, 820, 000 


89,470,721 


72,837,766 


68,940,645 


59,115,383 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ALASKA 


ive  expenses  _ 

school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

centers  and  services  (ESEA  III).. 
departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 


$1,816,482 
150,000 
124, 897 
442,566 

171,800 


iai  projects 

mentand  minor  remodeling (NDEA  III): 


105,239 


private  schools 

n 

and  testing  (NDEA  V). 


10,000 
49,999 


$1,725,848 
150,000 
66,568 
547.  744 

242, 131 


106,156 

818 

13,333 

50,000 


$1,731,032 

150,000 

55,918 

559,471 

239,911 


$1,731,032 


0 

483,700 


50,000 


2, 870, 983 


2, 902, 598 


2,786,332 


2,214,732 


12, 849, 000 
14,977 


13, 379, 000 
2,616,200 


7,793,000 
1,293,000 


13,935,000 
1,293,000 


12,863,977 


15.995,200 


9,086,000 


15,228,000 


188, 325 


112,896 


119,515 


119,515 
0 


188,325 


112,896 


119,515 


119,515 
0 


developing  institutions (HEA  III) 

iculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankliead-Jones) 

instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 

ity  colleges  and  technical  Institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103) 

duate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104). 

lilies  (HEFA  II) 

sjration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

porlunity  grants  (HEA  IV  A). 

(fiDEA  II) 


for  reserve  funds.  ..  

ments  ..         _ 

s(HEAIV-C) 

s  for  disadvantaged  students: 


lay 


95, 455 

155,376 

7,522 


250,972 

600,000 

36, 480 

62,580 
76,880 

50,000 

(') 

114,209 


152,468 
8,119 

74,015 
116,613 

33,660 

6,680 
83,276 

25,000 

123,734 


155,378 


50,000 
76, 235 

33,660' 

32, 147 
66,145 


129,626 


fellowships  (NDEA  IV). 
(EPDA,  pt.  E) 


43,800 


0 

155,378 

0 

0 
0 
0 

33,660 

32, 147 
66, 145 

0 

129,653 

0 

0 
0 


;her  education 


1,493,274 


623,565 


543, 191 


416,983 


502,616 
'i5."88i' 


508,238 


293, 155 
203, 530 


ing  education. 

Subtotal,  vocatidnal  education 


204,951 
18,498 


293, 155 

203, 530 

0 

204. 951 

18,498 


518, 497 


508,238 


720, 134 


720, 133 


:y  services: 

jrary  services  (LSCA  I) 

lie  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

ion(LSCAIII) 

ibrar-  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 
(HEA  II  A) , 

EA  ll-B).   

ity  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

(Adult  Education  Act): 


and  teacher  education. 
ing  facilities 


136,935 
115,670 
40,169 
38,000 
23,750 
39,905 
45.069 
106,  520 

126,288 


136.935 

124.125 

40.200 

39.509 

25, 017 


136,935 
86,150 
40,200 
39,509 
25, 017 


105,733 
131,891 


105, 733 
136,550 


115,172 

0 

40.200 

39.509 

25,017 

0 

0 

105,733 

0 

136,  550 

0 

0 


Subtotal.  Iibrarii  s  and  community  services. 


572,306 


603,410 


570, 094 


462,181 


djcapped: 

programs  for  the  liandicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 
and  recruitment 


100,000 
49,391 


100,000 


100,000 


capboned  films  for  the  deal. 
Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 


487 


100,000 
0 
0 
0 


149, 878 


100.000 


100.000 


100,000 


0 

0 

$50,000 


80.879,540 


$2,093,044 


70,860 
551,348 

0 


13,333 
50,000 


2, 778, 585 


15,917,000 
1,293,000 


17,210,000 


119,515 
0 


119,515 
0 


0 

155,378 

0 

0 

50,000 

0 

33, 660 

23,675 
94, 794 

0 

129,653 

0 

0 
0 


487, 160 


450, 531 
203, 530 

15,873 
204,951 

18,498 


893. 383 


136.935 

86,150 

40,  200 

39,509 

25,017 

0 

0 

105,733 

0 

136,  550 

0 

0 


570,277 


100, 000 
0 
0 
0 


100,000 


October  21,  1969 
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Pregram 


Nixon  estimati,      Houm  passed 
Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970  1970    appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-CoiltiiMied 
Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories - 

Research  and  development  centers 

General  education - 

Vocational  education...   

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study 


$10,723 
46,S3S 


$15,000 


Dissemination. 

Training    

Statistical  surveys. 
Construction 


0 
0 
0 
$15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 
0 
$15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  research  and  training. 


57,558 


15,000 


15,000 


15.000 


Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education  .  .  — 

Colleges  tor  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act).. 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) — 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund  


50,000 
30,000 


$50,000 
30,000 


50,000 


Total,  office  of  education. 


950,000 
19, 8447798 


20,925.907 


13,990.266 


0 

0 

50,000 

6 

0 
19,776,544 


0 

0 
50.000 

0 
0 

22,173.000 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  T 


^^ 


ATE  OF  ARIZONA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  tor  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants  

Slate  administrative  expenses 


Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III).. 
Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States. .     

Grants  lor  special  projects  

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  lo  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

Stale  administration 

Guidance,  couseling.  and  testing  (NDEA  V).. 


$9,976,695 

150.000 

816.510 

1.618,000 

300.954 


$9.  380,  743 

150.000 

422. 604 

1.516,112 

368.490 


774, 785 

16,782 
211,034 


784. 359 
11.366 
16.488 

147,487 


$9.  528. 554 

150.000 

354.990 

1,578.993 

361,205 


102,607 


$9, 528, 554 

150.000 

354,990 

1,143,854 

361,205 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education.. 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81  874) 
Construction  (Public  Law  81  815) 


13,864,760 


8,700,000 
1.832.067 


12.797,649 


12,076.349 


11.538,603 


9,059.000 
1,417,300 


5,139,000 

175,000 


6,526,000 
175,000 


Subtotal,  SAFA 

Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  Stales  (EPDA  8  2) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pts.  C  and  0). 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development 
Teacher  Corps 


10, 532, 067 


10, 476. 300 


5,314,000 


6,  701, 000 


Higher  Education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103) 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV  A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students: 

Talent  search 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pt.  E) 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 


180,951 

166,905 

640. 961 

,  877, 254 

452, 296 

63, 780 

.184,950 
, 834, 280 

3,759 

,233,700 

130,400 

,466,500 


177,936 
166,461 

804.224 
1,228,671 


180,964 


69,419 

176,061 
2, 195, 009 

95,735 

"i,'339."632 


415,830 
803,238 

69.419" 

847.346 
1, 743, 464 


0 

180,964 

0 

415,830 
0 
0 
0 

8(7,346 
1.743,464 


1,430,424 


1,403,713 
0 

0 

0 


9,235,736 
2,122,115 


6, 253. 148 
2,133,895 


Innovation. 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education. 


83, 735 


5, 463. 685 

2.237,119 
220,501 


228, 752 
141,161 


4.591.317 

2,237,119 

220, 501 

0 

228,752 

141, 161 


Subtotal,  vocational  education 

Libraries  and  community  servrces: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Inlerlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B>.. 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 


2, 205, 850 

312.656 

144.289 
40. 974 
38.000 
23,750 

218.555 
44,303  , 

138,461 


2.133,895 

312,656 

215, 407 

41,153 

39,509 

25,100 


2, 827,  533 

312,656 

115,407 

41,153 

39.509 

25,100 


134,680 


134,680 


2.827,533 

187,354 

115,407 

41,153 

39,509 

25,100 

0 

0 

0 


1  Not  available. 


$9, 882, 769 

425,551 
1,526,861 

361,205 
0 

800,812 

0 

16.610 

148,584 


13,162,392 


10.825,000 
175.000 


11,000.000 


181,870 

223. 887 

223, 887 
0 

223. 887 

1,252.709  ... 

0 

1,252,709 
49,981 

181.870 
140,935  .. 

223,887 

223,887 
0 

223. 887 
0 

0 

180.964 

0 

415.830 

323,980 

0 

0 

624, 032 
2,498.605 


1,403,713 

0 

0 
0 


5. 447, 124 

3,438,112 

220, 501 

83, 692 

228,  752 

141,161 


4,112,218 

312,656 

115,407 

41.153 

39.509 

25,100 

0 

0 

0 
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Program 


libraries  and  communi 
Adult  basic  educalio 
Grants  to  Stat  s 
Special  proieci: 
Educational  broadqasti 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services 
Education  tor  the  Handi  capped 
Prescliool  and  scli4>l 
Teacher  education 
Research  and  in 
Media  services  and 


programs  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 
ind  recruitment.  


noiation. 


captioned  lilms  lor  the  deal. 
Subtotal,  educati)n  lor  the  handicapped 


ejopment: 
ries 
velopmenf  centers 
ion. 
n 


Research  and  training 
Research  and  devi 

Educational  la^orato 

Research  and 

General  educa 

Vocational  edif  alio 

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study 
Dissemination    . 

Training 

Statistical  surveys 
Construction 

Subtotal  researc|i  and  training 

uages  and  world  allairs 


I  Ian  ji 


EdMation  iivlofeign 
Civjl  rights^^ucation 
Colleges  tor  agriculture 
Promotion  ol  vocationaljed 
Student  loan  insurance 
Higher  education  facilit. 


I  (S 

Total,  Office  ol  Ei  ucation 


Elementary  and 
Assistance  lor 

Basic  grants.. 

State  administ 
Grants  to  States  tor 
Supplementary  edufati 
Strengthening  Stall 

Grants  to  State 

Grants  lor 
Acquisition  ol  equi 

Grants  to  State 

Loans  to  non 

State  administration 
Guidance,  counseli 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
secondiry  education: 

educftionally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 


r  spec  al 


lin !, 


School  assistance  in  fedfi 
Maintenance  and  0| 
Construction  (Publii 


Subtotal,  SAFA 


;  d(  I 


Education  prolessions 
Preschool,  element, 
Grants  to  State: 
Training  progra  n 


nun  ty 


Subtotal,  higl  er  education 


'  Not  available. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ARIZONA-Conllnued 


October  21,  1969 


Actval,l%8      Estimate,  1969 


Nixon  estimate,         House  passed 
Estimate,  1970  1970  appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Continued 


services— Continued 
n  (Adult  Education  Act): 


s  and  teacher  education. 
ing  lacilities _ 


S302, 940 


*^,  188 


$379, 898 


1,263,928 

103,  733 

410, 655 

10,525 

2.591 


1,114,693 
224, 757 


1.048,403 
224,757 


$2, 827,  533 

224, 757 
0 
0 
0 


J4, 112.  218 

224,  757 
0 
0 
0 


527.  504 


22,048 


224,757 


50,000 


224, 757 


15,000 


224,757 


0 

0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


224.  757 


0 

0 
0 
15,  000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


nd  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act) 
ucation  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

und 
loan  lund 


22.048  50,000                 15.000 

83,054  ..7~~~TT7~'] 

50,000  50.000        50,000' 

51,789  51,789 

300      

39,139.726  ^l3!l75To36          27,243,614 


15.000 


0 

0 

50,000 

0 
0 


15,000 

0 

0 
50, 000 

0 
0 


28,999,630 


38. 347, 596 


live  expenses  

school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

anal  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III). 
departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V): 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ARKANSAS 


$23,491,781 

234,918 

906.017 

1.8%.  000 


I  mei 


I  projects 
nt  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 


pr  ifit 


private  schools..     . 
n. .     . 
and  testing  (NOEAV),. 


328, 124 


1,000,044 

19, 234 
241.869 


$21,806,285 

218.117 

453, 532 

1.713.497 

388. 193 


991.055 

4.368 

18,499 

165, 473 


$23.  525. 267 

235, 253 

380,971 

1,786,306 

371,742 


115,120 


$23.  525, 257 

235, 253 

0 

1.266,286 

371.742 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


$27, 408. 955 

447. 401 
1.707,779 

371,342 
0 

978. 829 

0 

18,376 

164, 377 


Subtotal,  elemenl  iry,  and  secondary  education 


rally  atfected  areas: 
iralions  (Public  Law  81  874) 
Law  81  815) 


28,117,987 


2,650,723 
100, 191 


25, 759, 019 


2. 6%,  000 
571,300 


26,415,149 
1.530,000 


25. 398. 538 


31.097,059 


958, 000 
0 


3,071,000 
0 


2, 750, 914 


3,267,300 


elopmenl: 

y.  and  secondary: 

(EPDA  B  2) 

(EPOA.  pts.  C  and  D) 


538,632 


187, 861 


958, 000 


3,071,000 


232. 954 
0 


232. 954 
0 


Subtotal,  edifation  prolessions  development 
Teacher  Corps. . 

Higher  education: 

Program  assistance 

Strengthening  i 

Colleges  of  agr< 

Undergraduate 
Construction: 

Public  comm- 

Other  undergra 

Graduate  facili 

Slate  administr^tioi 
Student  aid: 

Educational 

Direct  loans  . 

Insured  loans 
Advances 
Interest  . 

Woik-study  pr 

Special  prograr  s 
Talent  seaiph 
Personal  developm 

Col'ege  teacher 

Training 


Bveloping  institutions  (HEA  III).  .   . 

uUure  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

nstructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 


colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103).. 

uate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

s(HEFA  II) ..   

n  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 


itunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A). 
EA  II) 


I  opi  01 
i(N  I 


ir  reserve  lunds. 
pa  rments 


rams  (HEA  IV  C)...     

lor  disadvantaged  students: 


4)1: 
tellowships  (NDEA  IV). 
progralns  (EPDA,  pt  E) 


538, 632 
379, 669 


720, 212 
192,458 
139.008 

157,  505 
2, 424, 251 

80,915 

1.660.440 
1,879,706 

7,607 
(') 
3,097.662 

30,000 

172.600  . 


187,861 
251, 852 


232,954 


232, 954 
0 


232, 954 
0 


189, 394 
136, 490 

1,079,144 
1, 167, 862 


74,344 

148, 326 
1,849,227 

122.  516 

2.146,' 576 


192, 476 


557, 980 
763, 483 

74, 344' 

713,863 
1,468,814 


2. 242.  508 


0 

192, 476 

0 

557, 980 
0 
0 

74. 344 

713,863 
1,468,814 

0 

0 

2, 242, 971 


10,562,364 


6,907.879 


6,013,468 


5,250.448 


0 

192.476 

0 

557. 980 

283, 138 

0 

74, 344 

525,  728 
2.104.996 

0 

0 

2.242.971 

0 

0 
0 

5,981,633 
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Nlien  estimate.        House  passed 
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Vocational  education: 
Basic  grants 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Contimied 


$3,273,753 


$3, 319. 461 


Innovation. 

Work-study 

(kxiperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  educatnn. 


105,390 


$2. 963. 572 
225.660 


235, 988 
187,000 


$2,963,572 

225,660 

0 

235,988 

187,000 


$4, 554, 559 
225,660 
105, 337 
235, 988 
187.000 


Subtotal,  vocational  education. 


3,379,143 


3,319.461 


3.612.220 


3,612.220 


5,308,544 


Librarie^  and  community  servk;es: 

Grants  for  publk;  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

(kinstruction  ol  public  libraries  (LSCA  11). 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B)., 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States - 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  lacilities. 


319,716 

398,  255 

41,336 

38,000 

23,750 

211.575 


391,716 

346, 970 

41,581 

39,509 

25,138 


391,716 
128,  570 
41,581 
39,509 
25, 138 


147. 398 

538.  398 
200,000 


142. 316 
631.826 


142, 316 
701, 583 


219.830 

0 

41,581 

39,509 

25,138' 

0 

0 

142, 316 

701, 583 
0 
0 


391,716 

128.570 

41.581 

39.509 

25. 138 

0 

0 

142,  316 

701,  583 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


Education  for  the  handicapped : 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment. 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 


1.990.428 


137,460 
340, 493  . 


1.619,056 


297,836 


1.470,413 


297.836 


1.169.9S7 


1,470,413 


2,089 


297, 836 
0 
0 
0 


297,836 

0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 

Research  and  training: 
Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

General  education 

Vocational  education 


480.042 


297.836 


297.836 


297,836 


297.836 


700  000 


6,242 
26,000 


67, 707 


15,000 


Evaluations. 


National  achievement  study. 
Disssemination 

Training 


Statisticalsurveys. 
(k)nstruction 


10, 728 


0 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal  research  and  training 


742.970 


67. 707 


15.000 


Education  in  foreign  languages  and  v»orld  affairs.   

Civil  rights  education - 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act). 

Promotion  ol  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) — 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund     .  


128, 540 
50,000 
85, 107 


31.000 
50,000 
85.107  . 


50,000 


Total,  Office  of  Education 


1,604,000 
~50;809~796' 


15,000 

o' 

0 
50,000 

0 
0 


15,000 


41, 844, 078  39, 637. 040  36, 984, 953 


47, 524, 439 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  lor  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants - 

State  administrative  expenses 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) — 
Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects - 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States. 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

Stale  administration. '-- 

Guidance, counseling,  and  testing(NDEA  V) 


$85, 

9, 
15, 


936.416 
859,  364 
337.909 
774, 000 

.  895. 749 
41,491 


$80  215,617  $84,053,448  J84.053.448 

802,900  840,534  840,534 

4,786.011  4.020.285  0 

14.182,781  14.922,033  9,681,939 


$97,929,519 


1,908,448 


5,273,358 


177,666 
, 234, 188 


5.335,635 
148,476 
174.462 

1,560,552 


1.847.729 


1.085,684 


1.847.729 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


4,801.557 
14,208,380 

1.847,725 
0 

5.635,058 

0 

175,073 

1,566,092 


Subtotal, elementary  and  secondary  education 121,530,141 109,114,882        106,769.723 


96,423.650 


126,163.408 


School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874). 
Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


74,952,000 


78. 042. 000 
11,047,600 


40,218,000 
460, 000 


25.225,000 
460.000 


:.  431. 000 
460. 000 


Subtotal, SAFA 

fducalion  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2).. 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pts.  Cand  D) . 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 
Teachers  Corps 


74,952,000 


89,089,600 


1,027,178 


40.678,000  25,685.000 


1,503,032 


6, 493, 971 


1,503,032 
0 


88, 891, 000 


1.503,032 
0 


6, 493, 971 
1,663,949 


1,027.178 
1,729,925 


1.503.032  1,503,032 

0 


1,503,032 
0 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) . 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A) 

Construction:  .      .         ,..„.  . 

Publiccommunitycollegesandtechnicalinstitutes(HEFA  I, sec.  103) - 

0therundergraduatef8cilities(HEFAl,see,  104) ^-llv,^} 

Graduate  lacilities  (HEFA  II) ^' in?' ;« 

State  administration  and  planning(HEFA  I, sec.  105) juj,  jbo 


165,000  . 
523,  580 
1,585,616 

5,510,083 


519,125 
1,577,046 

6.678,961 

14,504,916 

600, 000 

377,971 


523. 740 


3,453,412 
9,482,513 


377.971 


0 

523.740 
0 

3, 453, 412 

0 

0 
0 


0 

523. 740 
0 

3,453,412 

3.663,040 

0 

• 
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Pivfram 


Hifher  education — Continued 
Student  aid 

Educational  0 
Direct  loans  ( 
Insured  loans 
Advances 
Interest 
Work-study  pibgra 
Special  progra  n 
Talent  sei  rch 
Personnel  developi  lent 
College  teache ' ' 
Training  progi  ims 


(portunity  gfanls(HEA  IV~A). 
IDEA  II) .   


lor  reserve  funds 

piyments 

ms(HEFAIV-C) 

s  for  disadvantaged  students: 


Subtotal,  fii|her  education 

Vocational  education: 
Basic  grants 
Innovation 
Work-study 
Cooperative  educalon 
Consumer  and  fion|emaking  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  education 


Libraries  and  communil 
Grants  for  public  li 
Construction  of  pul 
interhbrary  cooper 
State  institutional  I 
.   Libra^^^ervices  tor 
College  library  res 
"  Libransntraining 
University  commui 
Adult  basic  educati  i 
Grants  to  State  i 
■  Special  proiec 
Educational 


r  services: 

rary  services  (LSCA  D    .  ... 

he  libraries  (LSCA  II)  .     .  

tion  (LSCA  III). . 

orary  services  (LSCA  IV  A).    . 

pfiysically  fiandicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

jrces(HEA  II  A) 

(ttEA  II  B) 

njty  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

n  (Adult  Education  Act): 


and  teacher  education 
broadcisting  facilities 


Subtotal,  librariei 

Education  for  the  hand 
Preschool  and  sciio^l 
Teacher  education 
Research  and  mnov 
Media  services  and 


and  community  services 

apped: 
programs  tor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 

nd  recruitment.  

ition  

:aptioned  films  for  the  deaf. 


Subtotal,  educatii  n  for  the  handicapped 


ment: 
(oratories. 
(  evelopment  centers. 


Research  and  training 
Research  and  deve^pi 

Educational  la 

Research  and 

General  educaion 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations. 

National  achie^menl  study. 
Dissemination.  . 

Training 

Statistical  surveys 
Construction 


Education  m  foreign  I. 
Civil  rights  education. . 
Colleges  for  agriculture 
Promotion  of  vocational 
Student  loan  insurance 
Higher  education  facilities 


Total,  Offici  of  E  ucation 


Elementary  and  second 
Assistance  for  educ)ti 
Basic  grants 
State  administihti 
Grants  to  States  for 
Supplementary  edui  ati 
Strengthening  State 
Grants  to  State 
Grants  for  spec  al 
Acquisition  of  equi 
Grants  to  State: 
Loans  to  nonpri 
State  administr 
Guidance,  counselm 


School  assistance  in  federally 
Maintenance  and  0| 
Construction  (PublK 


Subtotal,  SAFA. 


1  Not  available. 
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Nixon  estimate.        House  passed 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


fellowships  (NOEA  IV) 
(EPDA  pt  E) 


$8,581,990 
15,775,127 

837,  865 

0) 

13,991,767 

304,399 

7.  583,  700 
251.828 

80, 783.389 


17, 466.  034 
919. 639 


18.385.673 


2.666.778 

2. 659. 255 

51.753 

38,000 

23. 750 

2.129.062 

724. 486 

549. 363 

1.590.550 
262.  500 


10,695,497 

1.106.581 

1.534.379 

900.600 

216.828 

3. 758.  388 


$1,570,013 
18,  828,  396 

1,079,211 

11,874.064 


$7,  556, 158 
15,547,238 


12,439,497 


57,609,703 


17.471.789 


17.471.789 


2.666.778 

1.376.S57 

53.915 

39.509 

26.210 


506.  766 
1.908.201 

6.578.336 


49, 380, 529 


18.153.766 

422.  522 

512.086 
1.145.491 

20.  233,  865 


2.666.778 

507.  365 

53,915 

39.509 

26.210 


506,  765 
2,137.446 


5. 937. 988 


$7,556,158 
15,547.238 

0 

0 

12.442.061 

0 

0 

0 

39,522.609 


18.153.766 

422, 522 

0 

512,086 

1.145,491 

20,233,865 


1.154,367 

0 

53.915 

39.509 

26.210 

0 

0 

506. 765 

2. 137,  446 

0 

3.918.212 


$5,  564.  771 
22, 181. 155 

0 

0 

12,442.061 

0 

0 
0 

47.828.179 


27, 899.  577 

422,522 

919.170 

512.  086 

1,145,491 

30, 898. 846 


2.666.778 

507. 365 

53.915 

39.509 

26.210 

0 

0 

506. 765 

2.137.446 


5.937.988 


2. 397, 629 

288. 883 
151.339 


2. 397, 629 


2.  397, 629 
0 
0 
0 


.  485.  000 
.  423.  833 
.  737. 359 
.137.169 
16.046 

631.725 
541.312 
125.000 
91.492 


2. 837. 851 


4,171.896 

455.000 
241. 078 


2.397,629 


59. 037 


2.397.629 


0 
0 

0 
59,037 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2.  397, 629 

0 
0 
0 

2, 397. 629 


0 
0 

0 
59. 037 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  researcl  and  training 

antuages  and  world  affairs. 


nd  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act).. 

education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

nd..        .  . 

loan  fund 


13.  Its.  936 

3.116.709 

414.306 

50.000 

534, 067 


4.867,974 


50.000 
534,067 


59,037 


50,000 


59,037 

T 

0 
50,000 


1,676,000 
337,243,026 


59,037 

0 

0 

50.000 

6 

0 


290, 91 1, 305        227. 009, 793        189, 793, 034 


334,627.965 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

y  education: 

lonally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 


ive  expenses... 

school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

lonal  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III).. 
departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 


I  projects 

llnent  and  minor  remodeling (NDEA  III): 


it  private  schools 

ition 

:.  and  testing  (NDEA  V). 


1. 606. 262 

150.000 

.064.689 

'.  044. 000 

347. 190 
519.924 

812,768 


$8,911,750 
150.000 
541,044 
.744,119 


I. 


20, 077 
252, 472 


410.474 
258,  547 

806.  722 
14.921 
19, 340 

172,995 


$9,087,016 

150,000 

454.481 

1.819,046 

401.556 


120, 354 


$9. 087, 016 

150,000 

454.481 

1,307,980 

401.556 
0 


$10,655,367 

543.947 
1.769.391 

401.556 
0 

837,012 

0 

19, 673 

175,980 


Subtotal,  element  iry  and  secondary  education. 


14,817,382 


13,029,912 


12,032,453 


affected  areas: 
rations  (Public  Law  81-874).. 
Law  81-815) 


12, 765, 000 
1,099,028 


13,291.000 
2, 525, 300 


7,539,000 


11,401,033 


3,109,000 
0 


14,402,926 


15,522,000 
0 


13,864,028 


15,816,300 


7.539,000 


3,109,000 


15,522,000 
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Proiram 


Nixon  estimate.        House  passed 
Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970  1970  appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 

Education  professions  development:  Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pts.  C  and  D) 


{1,851,536 


$204,815 


$29,608 


$258,608 
0 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 


1,851,536 


204,815 


2St.6at 


Teachers  Corps 

Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III).  ..  

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) . 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103)..  . 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104). 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II)  .         . 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educationalopportunity  grants(HEA  IV  A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds  

Interest  payments.      .  

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV  C). .     .. 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search .. 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV).  ...        . 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pL  E)  .     .  .   

Subtotal,  higher  education 

Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study  -- 

Cooperative  education  

Consumer  and  homemaking  education     .  


125,000 
191.689 
201,690 

248, 359 

1.129.478 

317,181 

91,749 

.  982. 840 
,  769, 953 


,846,965 
75,000 

.941.200 
75.000 


188.629 
212,102 

935.812 

1.691,038 

200.000 

80. 092 

228.  321 
2,846,550 

127.164 

1,663,919 


12,996.104 

2, 427, 432 
101,059 


8.113.627 

2.452.139 


191.707 


483, 869 
1,105,508 

80,092 

1.098.863 
2, 260. 975 


1.680.296 


6.901.310 


2.410.681 
224.710 

234,655 
152, 113 


258. 608 
0 


0 
191.707 

0 

483. 869 
0 
0 

80. 092 

1.098.863 
2. 260, 975 

0 

0 

1.680,643 

0 

0 
0 

5.  7%.  149 


2.410,681 

224,710 

0 

234.655 

152.113 


Subtotal,  vocational  education    .  

Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I)  

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II)  

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III)  

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV  A)  . .  

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

College  library  resources  (HEA  II  A).  

Librarian  training  (HEA  II -B) 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I)    .  

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States.  

Special  projects  and  teacher  education  

Educational  broadcasting  facilities.  

Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services 

Education  for  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Tpacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation -. 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  tor  the  deaf 


2,528.491 


386.437 
303. 675 

41.311 
38. 000 
23.750 
441.349 
127.425 
147. 594 

228. 507 
66.996 


2.452.139 


386. 437 

232.842 

41.553 

39.509 

25. 135 


142.295 
255.  893 


3. 022, 159 


386. 437 

127,691 

41.553 

39.509 

25, 135 


142.  295 
275. 835 


3.022.159 


217.661 

0 

41.553 

39.509 

25, 135 

0 

0 

142.495 

275,835 
0 
0 


1,805,044 


131,656 

675, 135 

1,135.525 

30,589 


1,123,664 

285, 258 
240.113 


1,038,455 


285. 258 


742.188 


285, 258 
0 
0 
0 


$258,608 
0 

258.608 

0 


0 

191.707 
0 

483.869 

414, 543 

0 

80.092 

809, 263 
3, 240. 262 

0 

0 

1.680.643 

0 

0 

0 

6,900.352 


3,704.851 
224.710 
101,008 
234.655 
152.113 

1.087,337 


386. 437 
127.591 
41.553 
39. 509 
25. 135 
0 
Q 
142.495 

275.835 
0 
0 

1.038.655 


285, 258 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped 


Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories      

Research  and  development  centers. 

General  education... 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations  

National  achievement  study 

D  issem  ination 

Training 

Statistical  surveys 

Co  nstr  uction 


1.972.905 


514.039 


525,371 


285.  528 


291.383 
48,230 


30.002 
49,982 


15,000 


119,558 
98,475 


71.250 


285.258 


0 

0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  research  and  training. 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs. 

Civil  rights  education 

(k)lleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act). 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund.. 


1,142.935 

103.826 

64.673 

50.  000 

66, 744 

3,000 


79.984 


15,000 


50, 000 
66.744 


50,000 


15.000 
0 
0 

50,000 


285.258 


0 

0 
0 
15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15.000 
0 
0 

50.000 


Total,  Office  of  Education. 


51,266,668 


41,462,556 


31,142,243 


24,679.395 


9,560,136 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  lor  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basicgrants  $9,062,813  $8,698,660  $9,884,434 

State  administrative  expenses 150,000  150.000  150,000 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  1 1) 1,400,476  717,392  602,615 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) 2,775,726  2,333,909  2,447.224 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States... 386,662  449,925  461.634 

Grants  lor  special  projects - 

'  Not  available. 


$9,884,434 

150,000 

0 

1,687,122 

461,634 
0 


$11,575,229 


718, 570 
2, 343. 122 

461,634 
0 
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October  21,  1969 


Actual,  196t      Estimate,  1969     Estimate,  1970 


Nixon  astim  at*, 
1970 


House  passed 
appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Confinued 


Elemenlary  and  second  iry  education— Continued 


Acquisition  ot  equ  pment  and  minor  remodelini  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  toStatis 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

Slate  adminisliation 

Guidance,  couseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V). 


Subtotal,  elemei  lary  and  secondary  education.. 

School  assistance  in  fei  erally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  c  lerations  (Public  Law  81  874) 
Construction  (Publ  c  Law  81  815} 


Subtotal,  SAFA. 


Education  professions  (  evelopment:  Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary- 
Grants  to  States  (E 'DA  B  2).     ... 

![EPOA,  pts.  CandD) ■■"■'. 


Training  programs 


Subtotal,  educat  in  professions  development 

Teachers  Corps 


Higher  education 

Program  assistance 
Strengthening 
Colleges  ot  agi 
Undergraduate 

Construction: 
Public  commu 
UUiar  undergraduate 
Graduate  faci 
S^aie  adminisl^atio 

Student  aid: 

Educational  op^rt 
Direct  loans  ( 
Insured  loans: 
Advances 
I  merest 
Work-study 
Special  prograi  i 

Personnel  developi 
College  teachei 
Training  progri  m 


developing  i  nstilutions  (H  EA  1 1 1) 

culture  and  the  mechanic  arts(Barikhead-Jones) !. 

instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 

ity  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103) 
"  ite  lacihties  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

(HEFA  II) '.. 

n  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

unity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

EAii) ;.. 


(^D 


'Prig 


or  reserve  lunds 

Pi  yments 

rams(HEAIV  C) 

s  tor  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  seaicli. 

nt: 
fellowships  (NDEA  IV).... 

s(EPDA,pt.  E) 


Subtotal,  hig  ler  education 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation...     . 

Work-study 

(kraperative  educatfcn 

(^nsumer  and  horn  making  education. 


Subtotal,  vocatior  il  education 


fa 


Libraries  and  communit 
Grants  tor  public  lit 
(instruction  of  pub 
Interlibrary  coopera 
State  institutlDnal  li 
Library  services  for 
College  library  reso 
Librarian  training 
University  commu 

Adult  basic  education 
Grants  to  States 
Special  proiectc  and  . 
Educational  broadca  ;t 


uni  ^ 


|(A1 


Subtotal,  libraries 
Education  for  the  handle 


Reseaich  and  training 

Reseaich  aiyj  develofcmei 
Educational  labiyato 
Research  and 
General  education 
Vocational  education 
Evaluations 
National  ach 

Dissemination 

Training      . 

Statistical  surveys 

Construction 


Subtotal,  research 


Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education 

Colleges  for  agiiculture 

Promotion  of  vocational 

Student  loan  insurance 

Higher  education  facilities 


1  Not  available. 


$718, 891 

9,100 

26,820 

337,272 


J724, 973 

41,129 

26, 250 

234,802 


$163, 353 


$734, 201 

0 

26,  375 

235, 929 


14, 867, 760 


13, 377. 040 


13,709,260         $12,183,190 


16, 095, 060 


3, 293,  000 


3,429,000 


1,945,000 


1.503,000 
0 


3,974,000 
0 


3,293,000 


3,429.000 


1.94S.000 


1,503,000 


3,974,000 


782,618 


238,978 


310,305 


310. 30S 
0 


310, 305 
0 


782,618 


238,978 


310, 305 


310,306 
0 


310, 305 
0 


210.260 
164. 566 

763,269 
2.676,180 
1,352,204 

113,326 

1,531,380 
2,417,182 


207, 121 
163, 167 

875, 107 
1,784,439 


210,285 


452, 481 
1,166.568 


(■) 

1, 463. 032 
231.240 

1. 840, 300 
19,000 


91,  548 

194. 680 
2,427,138 

146,810 

"i.'565.'555" 


91,548 

936, 956 
1, 927, 841 


1,577,248 


0 

210.285 
0 

452, 481 

0 

0 

91,548 

936.956 
1.927,841 

0 

0 

1,577,573 

0 

0 

0 


0 

210.285 
0 

452, 481 

454. 530 

0 

91.548 

936.956 
1,927.841 

0 

0 

1.577,573 

0 

0 
0 


12.781,939 


7, 395, 565 


6.362,927 


5.196.684 


5,651,214 


2,643,558 
"i32,'82i" 


2,634,697 


2,613,726 
232, 448 


245,  509 
164,925 


2,613,726 

232,448 

0 

245,  509 

164,925 


4, 016. 898 
232, 448 
132,753 
245,  509 
164,925 


2,776,379 


2,634,697 


3,256,608 


3,256,608 


4,792.533 


services: 

r/ services  (LSCA  I)... 

libraries  (LSCA  II) 

ion(LSCA  III) 

rary  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

ihysically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

s(HEA  II  A) 

Il-B) 


(l-EA 


514.  029 
290, 157 
41.8% 
38, 000 
23, 750 
422,952 


514,  029 
274,  398 
42, 244 
39.509 
25. 195 


514, 029 
148,935 
42. 244 
39.509 
25. 195 


service  programs  (HEA  I).. 
ull  Education  Act): 


teacher  education. 
ing  facilities 


169, 107 

394, 974 
25,000 


162, 263 
457, 836 


162, 263 
503, 143 


270,  073 

0 

42, 244 

39.509 

25, 195 

0 

0 

162, 263 

503, 143 
0 
0 


514.  029 

148. 935 

42.  244 

39,  509 

25, 195 

0 

0 

162,  263 

503, 143 
0 
0 


and  community  services .   

pped: 

programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 

'  recruitment 


1.919.865 


1.515.474 


1. 435.  318 


1. 042. 427 


1,435.318 


Preschool  and  schoo 

Teacher  education 

Research  and  innov^lon 

Media  services  and  i  aptioned  films  for  the  deal 


a  id 


170,  519 

426, 270 

9,324 

87, 627 


369,463 


369, 463 


22. 500 
8,520 


369, 463 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  educatio  i  for  the  handicapped 


693.  740 


400, 483 


369,463 


369, 463 


369, 463 
0 
0 
0 

369.463 


lit: 
ries  . 
development  centers. 


134.237 
114.322 


23,770 
75,000 


15,  000 


levi  ment  study 


148, 100 


0 
0 
0 
15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
15, 000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


ind  training. 


396,659 


98, 770 


15,000 


15,000 


15,000 


!  ai  d  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act). 
e  location  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

fuid. 


571,134 
79,000 
50.000 
92,547 


50.000 
92,547 


50,000 


0 

0 

50,000 


0 
0 

50,000 


loan  fund 
ion 


2, 183, 000 


Total,  Office  of  Edi  :ation __  40  4^7  545 


29, 232, 554 


27,453,881 


23,926,677 


32,692,893 
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Nixon  estimate.         House  passed 
Actual,  1968     Eftiinate,  1969     Estimate,  1970  1970   appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  eduutlon: 

Assistance  lor  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expansas. 


$2, 


Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III).. 
Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States - 

Grants  for  special  projects 

Acquisition  ot  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools. 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


535, 238 
150.000 
260. 120 
644,000 

192, 381 


163,493 

10.000 
65. 045 


$2,520,451 
150,000 
134,057 
715,180 

261,718 


165,504 

6.777 

13,333 

50.000 


$2,571,260 
150.000 
112.609 
735,751 

262,904 


50.000 


$2,571,260 

150.000 

0 

597,711 

262.904 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 

School  assistance  In  lederally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81  874) 
Construction  (Public  Law  81  815) 

Subtotal,  SAFA  . 


4,020.277 


4,017,020 


1,741,640 
16 


1,922.000 
898.900 


3. 882. 524 


1.756.000 
801.000 


3.581,875 


.388,000 
801,000 


1.741.656 


2,820,900 


Education  prolessions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B  2).  

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pts  C  and  D). . . 

Subtotal,  education  prolessions  development. 
Teachers  Corps 


77, 870 


125,971 


2.557,000 


139,299 


2.189.000 


139.299 
0 


$3,124,538 

133.044 
719.823 

262,904 
0 

180,310 

0 

13.333 

50.000 

4.483.952 


2.212.000 
801.000 

3.013.000 


139,  299 
0 


77.870 


125,971 


139.299 


139,299 
0 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  Institutions  (HEA  III)..   

Colleges  ot  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts(Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  Instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction:  .„,.  ,._ 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  Institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103) — 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I.  sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I.  sec.  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II).  - 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments - --■ 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) 

Special  programs  lor  disadvantaged  students: 

Talent  search.      --  

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs  (EDPA,  pt.  E)  


82.908 
160,608 
26,440 

157,678 
26, 175 

139. 307 
516,926 

163,085 
316,172 

94,966 

47,476 

322, 720 
216,403 

29,  757 
370, 989 

10,000 

29,209 

271,172 

293,787 

160  612 


84,324 
206,696 

47,476' 

143,214 
294,671 


307, 777 


177,000 


0 

160,612 

0 

84, 324 
0 
0 

47, 476 

143,214 
294. 671 

0 

0 

307.840 


139,299 
0 


0 

160.612 

0 

84,324 

85, 158 

0 

47.476 

105,471 
422, 301 

0 

0 

307. 840 


Subtotal,  higher  education 


2.018,450 


Vocational  education: 
Basic  grants... 


632,629 


1,434.328 


623,244 


Innovation 

Work-study  -- 

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education. 


1.244,770 


478, 774 
206,110 


25,024 


208,568 
30,210 


1.038.137 


478. 774 

206,110 

0 

208,568 

30,210 


Subtotal,  vocational  education 


657,653 


623, 244 


923,662 


922,662 


1.213.182 


735. 802 
206.110 

25.011 
208,568 

30.210 

1. 205. 701 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

I nterlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III). 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  Il-B) 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  proiectsand  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  faclildes 


172.884 
170.250 
40. 334 
38.000 
23.  750 
33.726 


172.884 

225.947 

40. 395 

39.509 

25,034 


112,283 
146.034 


111,098 
155.845 


172.884 

92, 135 
40,395 
39.509 
25, 043 


111.098 
162.892 


129,939 

0 
40. 395 
30.509 
25. 034 
0 
0 
111,098 

162,892 
0 
0 


172.884 

92. 135 
40.  395 
30.509 
25. 034 
0 
0 
111.098 

162, 892 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


737.261 


770.712 


643.947 


499.867 


637. 947 


Education  lor  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  tor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment — 

Research  and  innovation _ 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped — 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

General  educations 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study 


100.000 
105,723 


2,523 


100,000 
26.'378 


100.000 


100,000 
0 
0 
0 


208, 246 


126, 378 


100.000 


22.231 

60,  om 


40,000 


15,000 


Dissemination. 


Training. 
Statistical  surveys, 
(instruction 


100,000 


0 
0 
0 

15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


100.000 
0 
0 
0 

100.000 


0 
0 
0 

15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  research  and  traininf.. 


82,231 


40.000 


15.000 


15,000 


15.000 


1  Not  available. 
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Education  in  foreign  langi|ages 
Civil  rights  education 
College;  for  agriculture  a 
Promotion  of  vocational 
Student  loan  insurance 
Higfier  education  facilitiei 


OFFfCE  OF  EOUCATION-Coniiniitd 
and  v»orld  affairs 


I  d  ttie  mectianic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act).. 
education  (Smrth-Huglies  Act) 


!  fu  Id 


Total,  Office  of  Edt  :ation 


Elementary  and  secondary 
Assistance  tor 

Basic  grants 

State  administr 
Grants  to  States  tor  sdiool 
Supplementary  educational 
SIrengttiening  State 
Grants  to  States 
Grants  tor  specia 
Acquisition  of  eqm 
Grants  to  States 
Loans  to  nonprof  I 
State  administratio 
Guidance,  counseling 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
education ; 
educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 


dtpai 


pn  enl 


Subtotal,  elementar   and  secondary  education. 


Schaol  assi^afice  in  ledeiilly 
Maintenance  and  opei  a 
Construction  (Public  lia 

Subtotal,  SAFA... 


Education  professions  development 
Grants  to  States  (EPD  \ 
Training  programs  (Ef  DA 


arofessions  development. 


Subtotal,  education 
Teachers  Corps 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  deiei 

Colleges  of  agriculti 

Undergraduate  inft 
Construction: 

Public  community 

Other  undergrad 

Graduate  facihtie! 

State  administratfii 
Student  aid: 

Educational  oppo^i 

Direct  loaas(ND9^ 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds. 
Interest  payr^ents 
Work-study  programs 

Special  programs 
Personnel  developmerlt 

College  teacher  feflo 

Training  program 


Subtotal,  highe 

Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants .. 

Innovation 

Work-study ... 

Cooperative  education 
Consumer  and  homem  i 


Subtotal,  vocational 


Libraries  and  community  s 
Grants  for  public  librafy 
Construction  of  public 
Interlibrary  cooperatio 
State  institutional  libr< 
Library  services  lor  phlr 
College  library  resourc  is 
Librarian  training (HEi 
University  community 
Adult  basic  education 
Grants  to  States. 
Special  projects  a 
Educational  broadcast 


(rog 


Education  for  the  handicap|)ed 
Preschool  and  school 
Teacher  education  anc 
Research  and  innovatii 
Media  services  and  ca 


>  Not  available. 
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ActiMl,  196S      Estimate,  1969      Eitimate,  1970 


Nixon  estimate, 
1970 


House  passed 
apptopriation  bill 


loan  fund. 


»9.224 
50,000 
30,000 

Ml,  boo' 


{50,000 
30,000 


{50,000 


0 

0 
150,000 

"o" 

0 


10,213,86S 


10,038,553 


9,556,202 


8,535,840 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


ve  expenses    

ibrary  materials  (ESEA  II) 

centers  and  services  (ESEA  III). 
rtments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 


projects 


J5. 933, 620 
150,000 
336, 897 
841,000 

206, 022 


J5, 655, 271 
150,  000 
167,514 
874, 098 

273,711 


J5,  710, 453 
150,000 

140,713 
903, 065 

274, 302 


and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

private  shcools 

n 

and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


172,293 


10,000 
83,354 


177,226 

7,660 

13,333 

59, 191 


50,000 


$5,710,453 
150,000 
0 

705, 509 

274, 302 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


7,733.186 


affected  areas: 
ttons  (Public  Law  81  874). 
w  81  815) 


5, 747, 400 


7, 378, 004 


5.984,400 
908,400 


7,228,533 


3,396,000 


6.840,264 


374,000 
0 


5,747,400 


6,892,800 


3, 396, 000 


374,000 


:  Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

B  2) 

pts.  C  and  D) 


827,729 


132,452 


149, 107 


149,107 
0 


827,729 
425, 423 


132, 452 
155,267 


149, 107 


149, 107 
0 


loping  institutions  (HEA  III) 

ure  and  the  mechanic  arts(Bankhead-Janes) 

ructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 


colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEF A  I,  sec.  103). 

ite  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

(HEFA  II)..  

n  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 


108,295 


unity  grants  (HEA  IV- A). 
II) - 


HEAIV-O...   

or  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search. 


wships(NDEA  IV). 
(EPDA.pt.  E) 


1,469,313 

237, 225 

31,542 

915,250 

1.715,440 

49,818 

810, 839 
105,840 


165, 197 

101,716 

143,332 
746,653 

64,151 

132.064 
1,646,480 

63, 305 

707,424 


168, 166 


74,111 
488. 120 

64,151' 

635,  5% 
1,307,776 


741,110 


0 

168, 166 

0 

74,111 
0 
0 

64,151 

635.  596 
1.307,776 

0 

0 

741,263 

0 


education. 


769,427 


774.982 


31.280 


king  education 
iducation 


650, 227 
207, 739 

2i6.'853' 
41,029 


650. 227 

207, 739 

0 

210,853 

41,029 


800,707 


774,982 


1,109,848 


1,109.848 


rvices: 

services(LSCA  I). 

ibraries(LSCA  II) 

i(LSCA  III)  

ry  services  (LSCA  IV  A) 

sically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 
(HEAII-A) 

MB) , 

ervice  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  Education  Act): 


224,  762 

368. 797 

40,  571 


d  teacher  education. 

facilities 


308.721 
103.418 
119,584 

196,191 
1,279,897  . 


224, 762 
138,580 
40, 676 
39,  509 
25,059 


224.  762 

100,  773 

40.676 

39, 509 

25,059 


117,437 
216,690 


117,437 
231,310 


I  ig 


151,249 

0 

40. 676 

39,509 

25, 059 

0 

0 

117,437 

231,310 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  ai  d  community  services. 


2.641,941 


802,713 


779,526 


605, 240 


lams  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 
recruitment 


II  n. 


I  tioned  films  for  the  deaf. 
Subtotal,  education  pr  the  handicapped 


100,000 

454,447 

1,287,431 

527,094 


100,397 


100,397 


858,792 
560,414 


100,397 
0 
0 
0 


2,368,972 


1.519,603 


100,397 


100,397 


0 
0 

{50,000 

0 

0 


10, 858, 081 


$6,204,418 


163,966 
879,117 

274,302 
0 

182, 138 

0 

13,333 

60,916 


7,778,190 


£,  744, 000 
0 


6,774,000 


149, 107 

0 


149, 107 
0 


0 

168, 166 

0 

74.111 

181.283 

0 

64, 151 

468, 088 
1,874,208 

0 

0 

741,263 

0 


1.131.80O.. 

0 

0 

0 

160,000  .. 

0 

6,735,362 

3, 770. 322 

3.479.030 

2,991.063 

3,571.275 

999. 302 
207. 739 

31.264 
210,853 

41,029 


1.490.187 


224. 752 

100,773 

40. 676 

39.509 

25, 059 

0 

0 

117,437 

231.310 

0 
0 


779. 526 


100. 397 
0 
0 
0 


100.397 
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Program 


Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969 


Nixon  estimate,        Hatiaa  passed 
Estimate,  1970  1970   appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 
Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

General  education... 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations .-- 

National  achievement  study .- 

Dissemination  

Training -- 

Statistical  surveys. 

Construction - 


$780,  000 


$390, 000 


1,836,048 
618,982 
332.676 


949. 292 

243. 293 


$15,000 


1.174.098 

201,919 

53.475 

15,948 


302,220 


0 
0 
0 
$15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
$15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  research  and  training. 


Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education — 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act).. 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund      .  


5, 013, 146 

'  ~54r05f 
130,560 


1.884,805 


T5,000 


15,000 


15,000 


152.065 
50,000 


50,000 


0 

0 

50,000 


0 

0 

50.000 


Total,  Office  of  Education 


814,000 
^3~  779,185 


23,513,013 


16,307,441 


0 
0 

12.2J4,»isr 


0 
0 

20,677,682 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants - 

Slate  administrative  expenses 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III). . 
Strengthening  Slate  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States. -. 

Grants  for  special  projects  .   

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States —  

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration .  

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


$32, 

?, 
4 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. . 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81  874) 
Construction  (Public  Law  81  815) 


933,155 
329, 332 
648. 847 
898, 000 

652, 801 
234. 000 

,266,670 

6,170 

54,369 

683,699 


44,707,043 


16,684,000 
554,293 


$32,012,10/ 

320, 928 

1.358,173 

4,  530, 189 

709,479 


2.281,979 

30, 966 

53, 121 

475, 164 

41.772.106 


17,351,000 
2,615,300 


$32,717,727 

327, 177 

1.140,875 

4. 759, 524 

679,935 


330. 574 


$32,717,727 

327, 177 

U 

3.182,146 

679,935 
0 

0 
0 
U 
0 


Subtotal,  SAFA . 

Education  professions  development:  Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B  2) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pts,  C  and  D) -. 


17.238,293 


2,584,068 


19,966,300 
363,114 


39,955,812 

10,201,000 
17.000 

36,906,985 

5,013.000 
17,000 

10.218,000 

5,030,000 

498, 152 


498,152 

0 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 
Teachers  Corps   —       -   - 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III)..  

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts(Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction: 

Publk  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103) — 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) .- 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV  A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II).... 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

I  nterest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  I V-C) -.. 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDE    IV). 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pt,  E) 


2, 584. 068 
453. 772 


676, 663 
267,693 
386. 333 


363.114 
537. 734 


Subtotal,  higher  education 


,329.6% 
, 526. 744 

440.164  . 

135,710 

.133.560 
, 594, 743 

17,279 
(') 
,601,075 
69.495  . 

, 399. 200 
191,986  . 


254,313 
398,154 

2. 308. 003 
3,533.473 

125,'89r 

I  370, 462 
4,618,666 

325.297 

'3.910.790 


498.152 


267.743 


1.193.372 
2,309.990 

125,' 891 

1.782.958 
3, 668, 541 


4,097,018 


498,152 
0 


0 

267, 743 

0 

0 

0 

0 
125,891 

1,782,958 
3,668,541 

0 

0 

4,097,862 

0 

0 
0 


$33,044,904 

1,385,908 
4.603.634 

679.935 

0 

2.313,878 

0 

54. 190 

484, 750 

42, 567. 199 


20,056.000 
17,000 

20,073,000 


498. 152 
0 

498, 152 
0 


0 

257.743 

0 

0 
902.586 

0 
125.891 

1.313,069 
5,  257. 482 

0 

0 

4.097.862 

0 

0 
0 


23.770.341 


15.855,049 


13,445.513 


9,942.995 


Vocational  education: 
Basic  grants 


7.163,350 


7,143,929 


Innovation. 

Work-study 

{^operative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education. 


272, 860 


7.393,929 
266,  390 


293.111 
466.553 


7.393,929 

266,390 

0 

293,111 

466, 553 


11.964.633 


11.363.343 
266. 390 
272.721 
293.111 
466.553 


Subtotal,  vocational  educatkin. 


7.436.210 


7,143,929 


8, 419, 983 


8,419,983 


12,662,118 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperat  on  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B>.. 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

librarian  training  (HEA  ll-E) 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 


908, 640 

1,300,823 

43.  703 

38,000 

23,750 

566,810  . 

166,482 

241, 536 


908, 640 

551, 144 

44,  384 

39,509 

25,381 


908, 640 

214,637 

44.384 

39,509 

25. 381 


227.490 


227,491 


432,168 

0 

44,384 

39,509 

25,381 

0 

0 

227,491 


908.640 

214.637 

44.384 

39.609 

25.381 

0 

0 

227,491 


1  Not  available. 
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Actual,  1968      Estimite,  1969      Estimate,  1970 


Nixon  estimato, 
1970 


House  passed 
appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


Libraries  and  community  sefvices— Continued 
Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States      « 

Special  projects  an|  teacher  education... 
Educational  braadcastin(  lacilities.     


»74, 905 
516.000 


il  040, 045 


».  159,832 


11.159,832 
0 
0 


Jl.  159,832 
U 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  an4  community  services 

Education  for  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  prcgrams  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 

Teacher  education  and  (ecruitment 

Research  and  innovatiot - 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  lor  the  deaf 

Subtotal,  education  fo  r  the  handicapped    ..   

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  developm  tnt: 

Educational  laboral )ries 

Research  and  development  centers 

General  education 

Vocational  educatnti 

Evaluations. 

National  achievem^t  study. 

Dissemination 

Training 

Statistical  surveys.. 
Construction     


4.680.649 


2.836.593 


2.619.874 


1.928.765 


2,619,877 


339,800 
678,392 
210,447 
9,840  . 


736,246 
■233,"75r 


736,246 


736,246 
0 
0 
0 


1.238,479 


969.997 


736,246 


736.246 


736.246 


Subtotal  research  an 


training 
languages  and  world  affairs 


Education  m  fateljn 

Civil  rifhts  educe4ien 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and 
Promotion  of  vocational  edu. 
Student  loan  insurance  fund 
Higher  education  facilities  lo^n  fund 


he  mechanic  arts  (Second  Morrill  Act). 
(Smith-Hughes  Act) 


uc  ition  ( 


Total,  office  of  educat  an 


ChAO 


Elementary  and  secondary 
Assistance  for  educatior 

Basic  grants  . 

State  administrativi 
Grants  to  States  for  sc 
Supplementary  educatioha 
Strengthening  State  departments 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special 
Acquisition  of  equipme 

Grants  to  States. 

Loans  to  nonprofit 

State  administratii 
Guidance,  counseling,  a 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

education: 

lly  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 


hoi 


School  assistance  m  federal  I 
Maintenance  and  operatio 
Construction  (Public  Lav 

Subtotal,  SAFA 

Education  professions  develo  i 
Grants  to  SUtes  (EPDA 
Training  programs  (EPO 


Teachers  Corps . 


Highers  education: 
Program  assistance 

Strengthening  deveAping  institutions  (HEA  III) 


1,290,341 

323.795 

700 


44.338 

50.000 


24,046 


118,405 
344,079 


0 
0 
0 
24.046 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
24,046 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2.077,320 


49,338 


24,046 


24,046 


24,046 


337,479 

707, 719 

50,000 

187. 558 


129,380 

50.000 

187, 558 


50,000 


0 

0 
50,000 


2,291.000 


107,759,931 


89,906.098 


75,967,626 


63,537,172 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA 


expenses    . 

•  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

I  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III). 
•   of  education  (ESEA  V): 


poiects-.  

It  and  minor  remodeling (NOEA  III): 


qrivate  schools 

testing  (NDEA  V). 


J37.681.381 

376.814 

2.152.555 

4. 235, 273 

577.997 
483.412 

2.252,999 


45,633 
573.845 


J34. 744. 894 

347. 488 

1.089,383 

3. 625, 930 

628. 796 


2. 239. 316 

9.660 

44.018 

393.735 


$37,800,275 

378.003 

915,090 

3. 807, 496 

588,363 


273,924 


$37,800,275 

378, 003 

0 

2,519,142 

588. 363 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  elementary  i  nd  secondary  education. 


affected  areas: 

ns  (Public  Law  81  874) 

81  815)_ 


48.379.909 


15.440,556 
1, 224. 508 


43,123,220 


43, 763, 151 


41,285,783 


16, 421, 000 
3. 172, 400 


11,575,000 
1,598,000 


5.749,000 
1,598,000 


16,665,064 


19, 593. 400 


13.173.000 


7. 347. 000 


ment   Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

1-2) 

I,  pts.  CandD) 


2,372,079 


311,043 


419. 355 


419, 355 
0 


Subtotal,  education  pr  ifessions  development. 


2.372.079 
251. 055 


311.043 
261.751 


419.355 


419.355 
0 


,  sac.  103).. 


Colleges  of  agricuitu  e  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones). 

Undergraduate  instr|ictional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction : 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  admiiiistrationjand  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 
Student  aid: 

Educational  opportulity  grants(HEA  IV-A)._. 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  (l) 

Insured  loans:         j 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  paymelts 

Work-study  program»(HEA  IV-C) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  talant  t 
Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellotiships  (NDEA  IV). 

Training  programs  (I  PDA,  pt.  E). 

Subtotal,  higher  ei  ucation 
1  Not  availaWa. 


!.  U4, 284 
243. 723 
254, 839 

430,589 

i,  553, 318 

958,549 

114,696 

!.  348. 100 
!,  962. 869 

129. 249 

(') 

. 946. 249 

60,000 

,929,600  . 
221,200  . 


240, 4U 
252,462 

2, 056, 751 

2, 476. 634 

200.000 

113.760 

263.868 
3. 289.  729 

306.131 

3,976,902 


243,  763 


1,063,460 
1.619.087 

li3.76d 

1. 269, 944 
2,612.985 


4, 166. 278 


0 

243. 763 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1.260.944 
2.612.985 

0 

0 

4. 167. 138 

0 

0 
0 


19,597.265 


13,176,681 


11,089.277 


8,284,830 


0 

0 

50.000 


91.195.269 


$44,  040,  582 

1,686.380 
3.623.910 

588.363 
0 

2.182.778 

0 

43. 958 

393.215 


51.959,166 


18,978,000 
1,598,000 


20. 576. 000 


419,355 
0 

419, 355 

0 


0 

243, 763 

0 

0 

615.620 
0 
0 

935.257 
3,  744,  737 

0 

0 

4, 167, 138 

0 

0 

0 


9,706,515 
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Profrtm 


Nixon  estimate,         House  passed 
Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969     Estimate,  1970  1970  appfepfiationbill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 
Vocational  educational:  ,    „  „ 

Basic  grants - »/,  lUb.saJ 


J7, 105, 908 


Innovation. 

Work-study 

Cooperative  educatran 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education. 


247,836 


$6,961,237 
260,009 

284,162 
439, 251 


$6,%1,237 

260,009 

0 

284,162 

439,251 


$10,698,362 

260,009 
247, 709 
284, 162 
439, 251 


Subtotal,  vocatranal  education. 


7,354,789 


7,105,908 


7,944,659 


7. 944. 659 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  tor  publK  library  services  (LSCA  1) 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III). 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  11-8) -. 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States .  

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  lacilities 


743,951 

899,816 

42,949 

38,000 

•       23, 750 

473,915  . 

286.062  . 

207. 226 

1,132,351 


743.951 

519,170 
43,491 
39.509 
25.  304 


196,164 
1,352,356 


743,951 

187.217 
43,491 
39,509 
25,304 


196,164 
1,515,610 


364,518 

0 

43,491 

39,509 

25.304 

0 

0 

196,164 

1,515,610 
0 
0 


11,929,493 


743,951 

187,217 

43,491 

39.509 

25,304 

0 

0 

196,164 

1,515,610 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  servrces. 


3,848,020 


2,919,945 


2,751,246 


2,184,596 


2,751,246 


Education  lor  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  Vl). 

Teacher  educatran  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  lilms  lor  the  deaf — 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped    

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories.  -   . - - 

Research  and  development  centers 

General  education _ 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations  - 

fJationa I  achievement  study 


314,971 

501,825 

13, 103 

6,476 


682.447 


682,447 


9,549 


682,447 
0 
0 
0 


682,447 

0 
0 
0 


836,375 


691.996 


682,447 


682,447 


682,447 


670,000 

,237.326 

499,686 

216,400 


670,000 


22,639 


Dissemination. 

Training 

Statistical  surveys. 
Construction 


157,700 


92, 143 


0 
0 

0 
22,639 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
22, 639 
0 
0 
• 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  research  and  training. 


2, 873, 255 


670,000 


22,639 


22.639 


22.639 


Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act). 

Promotion  ol  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act). 

Student  loan  msurance  fund 

Higher  education  lacilities  loan  lund 


562,105 
50,000 
172,456 


319,299 
50,000 
172, 456 


50,000 


922,000 


0 
0 
50,000 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 
50,000 
0 
0 
0 


Total,  Office  of  Education - 103,884,372 


88,395,699  79,895,774  68,221,309 


98,096,861 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  HAWAII 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States... 

Grants  for  special  projects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


$2, 


430. 762 
150.000 
386.217 
841.079 

213,704 


$2,215,107 
150,000 
193, 833 
874, 776 

281,390 


$2,633,771 
150,000 
162, 821 

903, 778 

283, 268 


298,618 
31,063 
10,000 
94,918 


301.047 

9.946 

13.333 

66.059 


50.000 


$2,  G33.  771 

150.000 

0 

716, 722 

283,268 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 


$3,211,221 

192,394 
895,686 

283, 268 
0 

325,337 

0 

13, 333 

68.974 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education.. 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874). 
Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


4,456,361 


4, 105, 491 


4,H3,638 


3, 783, 761 


8, 756, 000 


9.117,000 
1,785,000 


5, 172, 000 


5,741,000 
0 


4,990,213 


10, 735, 000 
0 


Subtotal,  SAFA. 


8.756.000 


10.902.000 


5. 172, 000 


5,741,000 


10, 735, 000 


Edication  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2). 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pts.  C  and  D). 


569.  568 


137. 551 


156,823 


156,823 
0 


156.823 
0 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 


Teachers  Corps — 

Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Colleges  o(  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
ConMruction: 

Public  community,  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103)... 

Other  undergraduate  lacilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  lacilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 


569,568 


161,025 


137, 551 


156,823 


156, 823 


211,201 


156.823 
0 


139,266 

165,  040 

51,362 

276,813 

857,813 

841,520 

20,269 


162,  092 
58,366 

327,314 
547, 034 


165, 047 


169, 240 
357,621 


51,522 


51,522 


0 

165, 047 
0 

169,240 

0 

0 

51, 522 


0 

156,047 
0 

169, 240 

127,380 

0 

51,522 


XUM 
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Higher  education— Continued 
Student  aid : 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A). 


OFnCE  OF  EDUCATfON-Contlfloed 


Direct  loans  (ND|A  II). 
Insured  loans; 

Advances  foil  reserve  funds. 

Interest  payiients. 


Work-study  prognms  (HEA  IV  C) 


Special  programs 


Personnel  developmei  t: 

College  teacher  felowships(NOEA  IV) 
Training  program  ;  (EPOA,  pi.  E), . 

Subtotal,  highe  education 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homem  iking  education. 


Subtotal,  vocational 


Libraries  and  community  s  irvices: 

Grants  for  public  libray  services  (LSCA  I) 
Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II).. 


for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  saafch. 


$196,000 
272, 454 

17,365 

(') 

542,283 

71,837 

485,800 


J55,099 
328,050 

56,820 


W65, 182 
545,627 


4(1,321 


504,241 


$265, 182 
545,627 

0 

0 

504, 345 

0 

0 
0 


JI95. 295 
781,953 

0 
0 

504, 345 
0 

0 
0 


3,937,722     2,067,618 


2,058,480 


1,700,963 


1,985,782 


1,009.303 


1,000,869 


43,311 


943,321 
210,047 

214,090 
59. 523 


943,321 

210,047 

0 

214,090 

59, 523 


1,449,742 
210,047 

43. 289 
214, 090 

59, 523 


education 


1. 052, 614 


1,000,869 


Interilbrary  cooperatloti  (LSCA  111). 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 
College  library  resourc  is  (HEA  ll-A). 
librariah  (raining  (HEi  I  ll-B). 
ttniversitfTommunlty  ;ervice  programs  (HEA  I) 
Adult  basic  education  i  Adult  Education  Act): 
*  Grants  to  States. 
Special  projects  ai 
Educational  broadcasti 


d  teacher  education, 
ig  facilities 


Subtotal,  libraries  ai  d  community  centers. 


apied: 
jiograms  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 
recruitment 


Education  for  the  handle 
Preschool  and  school . 
Teacher  education  and 
Research  and  innovatil  n 
Media  services  and  cai  tioned  films  for  the  deaf 


Subtotal,  education  f>i  the  handicapped 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  developitent: 

Educational  labora  ones 

Research  and  dev<  lopment  centers. 

General  education 

Vocational  educalifn. 

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study. 

Oissemlnation 

Training. 

Statistical  surveys.. 
Construction 


Subtotal,  research  aqd  training. .  

anguales  and  world  affairs. 


Education  in  foreign 

Civil  rights  education 

(Alleges  for  agriculture  and 

Promotion  of  vocational  edi^catio 

Student  loan  insurance  fun 

Higher  education  facilities  l4an  fund 


Total,  Office  of  Educ<  lion 


ilio  lal 


Elementary  and  secondary 
Assistance  for  educal 

Basic  grants 

State  administrati 
Grants  to  States  for  sctiiol 
Supplementary  educati  ma 
Strengthenmg  State  defartments 

Grants  to  States.. 

Grants  for  special  troiects 
Acquisition  ol  equipme|it 

Grants  to  States.. 

Loans  to  nonprofit 

Stale  administratio  i 
Guidance,  counseling, 


Subtotal,  elementary 

School  assistance  in  federal 
Maintenance  and  opera 
Construction  (Public  La^ 


Subtotal,  SAFA. 


Education  professions  development: 
Preschool,  elementary. 
Grants  to  States  (" 
Training  programs 


'  Not  available. 


203,338 

320, 520 

40,473 

38.000 

23, 750 

55,822 

141,163 

117,338 

211,515 


203,338 

140,944 
40,  560 
39,509 
25,049 


115,728 
235,281 


1.426.981 


203.338 

97.206 
40, 560 
39,509 
25.049 


115.728 
251.540 


1. 426. 981 


1.976,691 


142.449 

0 

40,  560 

39,509 

25, 049 

0 

0 

115,728 

251,540 
0 
0 


203, 338 

97,206 

40.560 

39,  509 

25, 049 

0 

0 

115,728 

251,540 
0 
0 


1,151.919 


800,409 


100,000 
115,744 


113,023 


614. 835 


3,225 


113,023 
0 
0 
0 


773.118 


113,023 
0 
0 
0 


218.969 


113,023 


113.023 


113,023 


113.023 


237,965 
41,872 


25,334 


15,000 


0 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


279,837 


25,334 


15,000 


15.000 


15,000 


203,182 


the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act).. 
n  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 


50,000 

31.661 

1.000 


50,000 


50,000 


0 

0 

50.000 


0 

0 

50.000 


20,869,858 


19.413,496 


13.948.875 


13.602.386 


20,795,650 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  IDAHO 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
ducation: 
lly  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 


expenses.    ._ 

ibrary  materials  (ESEA  II) 

centers  and  services  (ESEA  III), 
of  education  (ESEA  V): 


$3 


095. 753 
150,000 
360.311 
831.000 

217.211 


$2,945,733 
150,000 
180, 728 
858.909 

283.917 


$3,006,605 
150,000 
151,813 
887. 072 

278.803 


and  minor  remodeling (NOEA  III): 
Jrivate  schools 

testing  (NOEA  V).";!! !.".;"""" 


360,587 


a  Id 


10,000 
94,436 


358. 140 

3.048 

13,333 

64. 750 


50,000 


$3, 006. 605 

150,000 

0 

689. 438 

278.803 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


$3. 488.  547 

180.068 
855,370 

278. 803 
U 

356. 734 

0 

13.333 

64. 139 


ind  secondary  education.. 

affected  areas: 
ions  (Public  Law  81  874). 
81  815) 


5.119.298 


4, 858. 558 


4. 524. 293 


4,403.649 


5.236.994 


2,551,000 


2,656.000 
138,100 


1,507.000 


1,044.000 
0 


3, 225, 000 
0 


2, 551, 000 


2,794,100 


1.507,000 


1.044.000 


3, 225. 000 


nd  secondary: 

"■  B-2) 

EPOA,  pts.  CandD). 


E>DA 

SI 


142,113 


135,012 


152,981 


152.981 
0 


152,981 
0 


Subtotal,  education  prolessions  developnwat.. 
Teachers  Corps 


142,113 


135,0!  2 


152,981 


152,981 
0 


152, 981 
0 
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Actual,  1 968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970 


Nixon  estimate.         House  passed 
1970  appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Continued 
Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III)  ... 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  VIA). 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103)... 

Other  undergraduate  lacilities(HEFA  \,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HE  FA  II) 

State  administration  and  plannlng(HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NEOA  II)..   

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds - 

Interest  payments .     - 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) .       

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV)        .  

Training  programs  (EPOA  Pt.  E) 

Subtotal,  higher  education 


$102,500 
165, 858 
62,099 

330, 390 
854,005 


72,046 

491,250 
618,496 


(') 
618,851 


$162,907 
65,468  . 

400,064 

546, 443 

800,000 

55,294 

64, 941 
809, 643 

46,098 

549,749 


$165,865 

206,857 
357,234 


55. 294 

312.549 
643. 087 


575.928 


192, 700 


0 

$165,865 

0 

206. 857 

0 

0 

55,294 

312, 549 
643,087 

0 

0 

576. 046 

0 

0 
0 


0 

$165.  865 

0 

206. 857 

132,503 

0 

55,294 

230, 178 
921,626 

0 
0 

576,046 
0 

0 

0 


3, 508, 195 


Vocational  education: 

Basicgrants 

Innovation  

Work-study... — 

Cooperative  education  

Consumer  and  homemaking  education. . 

Subtotal,  vocational  education  


1,191,853 

38,980 


3,500,607 


1,202,766 


2.316.814 


1.032,903 
209,639 


1,959,698 


2. 288. 369 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I)      

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  111)         .        

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A).     

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  MB) — 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  1)..       — 
Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities  — 


1,230,833 


208. 959 
247, 786 
40,499 
38,000 
23.  750 
88.375 
17.392 
116.923 

138.479 


1,202,766 


208. 959 

131.159 

40. 591 

39.509 

25.051 


115.079 
146. 680 


213.519 
65. 176 

1,521,237 


10.32,903 

209,639 

0 

213,519 

65, 176 


1.587.417 
209.639 

38.960 
213,519 

65, 176 


1,521,237 


2,114.711 


208, 959 
98,141 
40, 591 
39.509 
25. 051 


115.079 
153.041 


144.758 

0 

40. 591 

39.509 

25. 051 

0 

0 

115.079 

153,041 
0 
0 


208. 959 
98.141 
40. 591 
39.509 
25.051 
0 
0 
115.079 

153.041 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services 


Education  for  the  handicapped:        ,.,.,.    ^.         j,rcrAuiv 
Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment  .  

Research  and  innovation  

Media  services  and  captioned  hims  for  the  deaf       .  

Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped  .  . 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories - 

Research  and  development  centers  

General  education --. 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations .- 

National  achievement  study.. - - 


920,163 


100,000 
133,155 


1,673 


S18.029 


116,982 
0 
0 
0 


680,371 


116.982 
0 
0 
0 


234.828 


9.233 


116,982 


50.000 


116.982 


15.000 


116,982 


116,982 


Dissemination. 

Training... 

Statistical  surveys 
Construction  . 


Subtotal,  research  and  training. 


0 
0 
0 
15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 

15.000 

0 

0 

e 

0 

e 

0 


9,233 


50,000 


15,000 


Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education       -. 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act)., 

Promotion  ol  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act). 

Stucfent  loan  insurance  fund 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund - 


50.000 
39,430 


50.000 
39.430 


Total.  Office  of  Education. 


.12.000 

13.817. 093~ 


13.454,483 


50,000 


10,884.678 


15,000 

0 

50,000 

6" 

0 

9J81.576 


15.000 

0 

0 

50.000 
0 
0 
0 

13.880.408 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basicgrants..  -       

State  administrative  expenses 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) — 
Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration . . _ 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


$47,565,775 

474.998 

5,  337.  276 

9, 382. 000 

1,013,556 


$44,407,826 

444. 130 

2,681.475 

8,  223, 590 

1,056,099 


3, 056, 642 

102,071 
1,283,562 


3.  085, 357 

181.753 

99. 990 

894, 406 


$46,788,843 

467.  888 

2.252.460 

8. 648.  036 

1.130.757 


622. 243 


$46. 788.  843 

467. 888 

0 

5, 650, 541 

1.130,757 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


$54,513,049 

0 

2.672.463 

8,251.199 

1.130.757 
0 

3.157.687 

0 

100. 742 

901.171 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education —  68, 215, 880 


61.074.626  59.910.227 


54.038,029 


68,727,068 


'  Not  availaW*. 
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School  assistance  in  fedei  ally 
Maintenance  and  op^ations 
Construction  (Public 

Subtotal,  SAFA.... 

Educat  on  professions  deijelopment: 
Preschool  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  f  EPDA  B-2) 

Training  prograns  (EPDA,  pts.  C  and  D). 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS-Contlnued 


October  21,  1969 


Actual,  1961     E$tim«t«,  19S(     Estimate,  1970 


Nixon  estimate, 
1970 


House  passed 
appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Continoed 

affected  areas: 

(Public  Law  81-874) 

jw  81-815) 


S12,220,000 
97,094 


$12,724,000 
934,000 


»7, 217, 000 


$4,280,000 
0 


J14,805.0O0 
0 


12.317,094 


13,658.000 


7.217,000 


4,280.000 


14,805,000 


3,468.409 


619, 473 


886.082 


886,082 
0 


886,082 
0 


Subtotal,  education  prolessions  development.. 


3,468.409 


619.473 


888.082 


886,082 


886. 082 


Teachers  Corps 
Higher  education 


Program  assistance:  j 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III). 


Colleges  of  agriciilture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  i|structional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction : 

Public  communiK  colleges  and  technical  Institutes  (HEFA  i,  sec  103) 

Other  undergraauate  facilibes(HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  administrafion  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

Student  aid:  . 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NDfA  II) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  tor  reserve  funds 

•  -tuterest  payments 

Wjck-itudy  proarams(HEA  IV-C) 

Special  program)  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV). 
Training  programs  (EPDA,  pt  E). 

Subtotal,  higher  eifjcation 

Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 


1,109,679 


1.068.000 
.^89.618 
641,295 

2. 776. 977 

10.439.144 

1,500,000 

244,  312 

6. 429. 725 
9,192,661 

92, 355 
(') 
5. 129. 105 
255,380  . 


1,067,674 


0 


385,726 
627, 907 

3.299,943 
6,640,145 


389, 721 


1,706,263 
4, 340, 960 


215,020 

770. 306 
9. 603, 647 

642,626 

6,'32i,'68i 


215, 020 

3. 707, 326 
7,628.040 


6.622.714 


Work-study 
Cooperative  educaliot 
Consumer  and  home  lak 


ing  education. 

Subtotal,  vocational  education    


libr  iry 


lb  ary 


Libraries  and  community 
Grants  for  publk:  li 
Construction  of  publ 
Interlibrary  cooperat^i 
State  institutional  IK 
Library  services  for 
College  library  resou 
Librarian  training  " 
University  communi 
Adult  basic  educatior 
Grants  to  States 
Special  projects 
Educational  broadcasting 


■(h 


i(hi;a 


lervices: 

services  (LSCA  I) 

libraries  (LSCA  II) 

n(LSCA  III) 

services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

ysically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

ces(HEA  ll-A) 

Il-B) 

service  programs  (HEA  1)... 

(Adult  Education  Act): 


Subtotal,  libraries  i 


icapi 
nl  I 


Education  for  the  handle 
Preschool  and  school 
Teacher  education  a 
Research  and  innovation 
Media  services  and 


aid 


Subtotal,  educatior 


Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  labi  ratories 

Research  and  deielopment  centers. 

General  educatia 

Vocational  eduction. 

Evaluations. . 

National  achieve|nent  study. 

Dissemination 

Training 

Statistical  surveys. . 
Construction 


Subtotal,  research 


Education  in  foreign 
Civil  rights  education 
Colleges  for  agriculture 
Promotion  of  vocational 
Student  loan  insurance 
Higher  education  tacilitie! 


Total,  Office  of  Edi  nation 


uca  0 


Ee.'nentary  and  secondar 
AssistaiKe  for  edu 
Basic  grants. 
State  administra|ive 
Grants  to  States  for 
Suppleme.itary  educational 

'  Not  available. 


0 

389, 721 

0 

0 

389, 721 

0 

1.706,263 

0 

0 

215, 020 

1,706.263 

1,688,339 

0 

215,020 

3, 707, 326 
7, 628, 040 

2.730.279 
10.931.945 

0 

0 

6.624,079 

0 

0 

0 

6.624.079 

0 

4,692.300  .. 

0 
0 

0 

148.000  .. 

0 

42.998.872 

28,507,001 

24,010,044 

20,270,449 

24,285.646 

10, 397, 146 


10, 300, 874 


503,371 


9, 830, 472 
324,227 


374, 227 
622,822 


9,380,472 

0 

0 

374, 227 

622,866 


15,169,414 

0 
503,114 
374. 227 
622. 822 


10,900.517 


nd  teacher  education, 
facilities... 


1.746.355 

656.395 

47.539 

38.000 

23,750 

1.532,824 

666.077 

359.848 

1, 221, 492 
483,000 


10,300.874 


1,746,355 

1,653,747 

48,925 

39,509 

25.776 


11,151,748 


10,377,565 


16,669,577 


1,746,355 

354,115 

48,925 

39,509 

25, 776 


333,347 

1.460.494 


333,346 
1,633,780 


776, 280 

0 

48, 925 

39,509 

25, 776 

0 

0 

333.346 

1,633.780 
0 
0 


1,746.355 

354,115 

48. 925 

39.509 

25.776 

0 

0 

333. 346 

1.633,780 
0 
0 


nd  community  services, 
ped: 


programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 
recruitment 


ptioned  films  for  the  deaf, 
for  the  handicapped. 


6,775.280 


687. 167 

1.211.167 

796.468 

77.590 


5. 308. 153 


1.488.885 


4.181.806 


1,488,885 


446,411 
49, 465 


2,857,616 


1,488,885 
0 
0 
0 


4,181.806 


1.488,885 

0 
0 
0 


2. 772. 392 


1.984,761 


1,488,885 


1,488.885 


600.000 
1.465,500 
1.554.377 
1. 022. 991 


270.000 


137.690 
363.581 


32.100 


64.312 

314,657 

23,400 

22,000 


0 
0 
0 
32,100 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1.488,885 


0 

0 
0 
32,100 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


nd  training 

languages  and  world  affairs. 


5,067,237 


771,271 


32,100 


32,100 


32.100 


ai  d 


eh 


the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Ad)-. 
ucation  (Smitli-Hughes  Act) 


1.305.133 

264.413 

50.000 

360,319 


fuid. 


50.000 
360. 319 


50.000 


0 

0 

5.0000 


0 

0 

50, 000 


loan  fund. 


6, 875, 000 


162,480,225         123,702,152         109.527.392 


94.280.726 


131.126.164 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

education: 

nally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 


expenses 

school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

centers  and  services  (ESEA  III). 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  If^DIANA 


;15.973,  503 

159, 736 

2. 534. 729 

4.  550. 000 


$!5,  013,815 

150.191 

1.286.642 

3. 980. 987 


$16,019,525 

160, 195 

1.080.789 

4,181,310 


$16, 019. 525 

160,195 

0 

2,  766. 361 


$18,664,129 

"  1.'282.'958 
3. 989,  229 
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Program 


Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate.  1970 


Ninon  estimate.        House  passed 
1970    appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


eieiientary  and  secondary  education— Continued 

Strengthening  State  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States  .     - 

Grants  for  special  projects ;■,.- v.^i^"rVi"iiV' 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools. 

State  administration 

Guidance,  conseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


$540. 191 
1,946,443 


49,541 
622,990 


$664,602 


1,950,699 

46,524 

48, 185 

431,016 


$655,  566 


299,860 


$655,566 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 


$655. 566 
0 

1.941.848 

0 

48.281 

431.892 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education  . 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81  874) 
Construction  (Public  Law  81  815) 


26,377,133 


23.572,661  22.397.245 


19.601.647 


27,013.903 


4.217.000 


Subtotal,  SAFA.    .       ^    ,     .         .  .4  ^  - 

Education  professions  development:  Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2)  

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pts.  C  and  D). . 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development 

Teachers  Corps .... 


4,391,000 
157,900 

4,548.900 

349.257 


2.491,000 

2,491,000 
477. 138 


982.000 
0 

982.000 

477. 183 


4,  974.  000 
0 


4. 974. 000 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  I II) - 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources 

Construction:  .    .    ,      ....     ,„rr.  ■  ,nt\ 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I ,  sec.  1 03). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) — 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  1 1) -^. - 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

Student  aid:  ,.,,,  ,„  .^ 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans(NDEA  II) - 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments  .        - 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C).     ^ 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV).  

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pt  E).. - 

Subtotal,  higher  education. 

Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants..   -  -- - 

Innovation - - 

Work-study.  - 

Cooperative  education - 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education.  .    ^ 

Subtotal,  vocational  education...  .. 

Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I).. 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) .  

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III).. - 

State  institutional  library  services(LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B)... 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A)... 

Librarian  training  (HEA  Il-B).   .  - 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I).. 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  protects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities .. - 

Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services 

Education  tot  the  handicapped:        ,.,.,.    ^.         j.^ec.  uiv 
Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 
Teacher  education  and  recruitment — 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  tor  the  deaf  


3,286.966 

507, 039 


124.715 
260. 822 
363.716 

.991.611 

.606.774 

714.815 

150,847 


349.257 
T«7«9 


477. 183 


477, 183 


029.100 
726.806 


(') 

.041.745 

57.  000 

;,  028. 800 
64.128 


257.471 
360. 578 

2.031.939 
3.386.105 

123,421 

433. 744 
5,407.627 

324.610 

3. 352. 294 


24, 160, 879 


6,221,801 
246.873 


15.677.789 
6, 170, 769 


260. 870 


1.050.631 
2.213.649 

123.421 

2. 087.  523 
4.295.200 


3.511.927 


13,543.221 


5,660,581 
261,231 

285.876 
357, 180 


0 

260. 870 

0 

1.050,631 

0 

0 

123.421 

2, 087, 523 
4,  295. 000 

n 

0 

3.512.652 

0 

0 
0 


0 

260, 870 

0 

1.050.631 

844.  564 

0 

123.421 

1.537,367 
6,155,565 

0 

0 

3.1-12.652 

0 

0 
0 


11.330,097 


13,485.070 


5.660,581 

261,231 

0 

285, 876 

357, 180 


8,699,450 

261,231 
246, 747 
285, 876 
357, 180 


6,468,674 


861,433 

775.944 

43. 487 

38, 000 

23,  750 

498, 929 

630, 727 


486.403 
20.858 


6, 170, 769 


861,433 

206. 881 

44. 128 

39,509 

25,359 


207,111 
568, 749 


6,564.868 


861 , 433 

206.  777 

44,  128 

39.509 

25.  359 


207, 110 
630,936 


6.564,868 


412,777 

0 

44, 128 

39,509 

25,  359 

0 

0 

207.110 

630  936 
0 
0 


9,850,484 


861.433 

206, 777 

4*.  128 

39,509 

25. 359 

0 

0 

207,110 

630. 936 
0 
0 


3. 37t..  531 


1,953,170 


2,015.252 


1.359.819 


2.015.252 


343,940 
463.072 
114,982 
42, 493 


745,215 
94, 169 


745.215 


745.215 
0 

0 

0 


645,215 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  developmentcenters... 

General  education. 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations     .  .     

National  achievement  study 

Di  sse mination 

Training - 

Statisticalsurveys. 

Construction .      


964.487 


523.919 
51.882 


839,384 


107,602 
73,102 


745,215 


745,215 


745,215 


18.409 


146,557 


0 

u 

0 

18,409 

0 

0 

a 
a 
a 

0 


0 

0 
0 
18,409 
0 
0 

a 
a 
a 

0 


Subtotal,  research  and  training 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act)., 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund.. 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund 


722,358 
697,910 
42,140 
50, 000 
193,488 


180,704 

55,608 
50,000 
193,488 


18,409 
50,000 


18,409 
0 
0 

50,000 


18,409 
0 
0 

50,000 


Total, office  oleducation. 
'  Not  available. 


80, 


474,000 
541.605 


53.836.179 


48, 302, 393 


0 

0 

"4l".i297238 


0 
0 

587629^516 
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Eiementary  and  seconi 
Assistance  lor 

Basic  srnnH 

State  adminjsti 
Grants  to  States  (or 
Supplementary  edu  atio 
Strengthening  Stat« 

Grants  to  State 

Grants  for 
A:r;uisition  of  equii 

Grants  lo  State 

loans  to  non 

State 
TuKlance.  counseliii 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

education: 
educ4tionally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 


ndaiy 


special  projects-     

p  nent  and  minor  remodeling  (NO  EA  III): 


ipr  ill 


•  administi  ition 


Subtotal,  slemeni  jry  and  secondary  education. 


Sc'ipol  assistance  in 
Maintenance  and  oi 
Construction  (Publii 


fedfrally  affected  areas: 

I  srations  (Public  Law  81-874). 
Law  81  315) 


SuMoUI.  SAFA..  . 


E'lucation  prolessioos  di 
Preschool,  et 

Grants  to  State 
Tfaining  pi 


velopntent : 

lementiry,  and  secondary: 
(EPDA  B  2)  . 

rogr*ns(EPDA,  pfs.  C  and  D) 


Subtotal,  edi  ;ation  prolesslons  development 


III  es 


3r  reserve  funds 


TfcachcrsfAHiS 

tfTgher  education 

program  assistance 

Strengthening  { 

Colleges  of  agr^ultui 

Undergraduate 
Cc'.struction: 

Public  commur 

Other  undergr^ 

Graduate  lacili 

Slate  administ 
S'ulent  aid: 

EJucational  op 

Direct  loans  (N|3EA 

Insured  loans 
Advances 
Interest  piyments 

Work  study  pri^grams 

Special  proL 
Talent  seai  ch 
Personnel  developn  ent 

College  teachei 

Training  ptogti  ms 


Subtotal,  higf  er  education 

Vocational  education: 
Basic  grants. . 

Innovation . 

Work-study    . 

Cooperative  educatfcn 

Consumei  ar  d  homfmaking  education. 

Subtotal.  vocalioitJl  education . 


tra 


ub 


Libraries  ind  communi 
Grants  for  public  li 
Construction  ol  pu' 
Interlibrary  cooper!  I 
State  institutional  I 
Library  services  for 
College  library 
Librarian  training  (I 
University  commun 
Adult  basic  education 
Grants  to  State 
Special  protect 
Educational  broadc^pti 


Subtotal,  libraries 


Education  for  the  handii  apped 
Preschool  and  scho  n 
Teacher  education  i  m 
Research  and  innoi  atlon 
Media  services  and 


Subtotal,  educati 


jpment: 

al  oratories  .  ." 

( evelopment  centers. 


Research  and  training: 
Research  and  deve 

Educational  I 

Research  and 

General  educatian 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations. 

National  achieifeinent  study 
Dissetiination 

Training 

Statistical  surveys. 
Construction 


Subtotal,  researc   and  traininf 


Not  available. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA 


October  21,  1969 


Actual,  1968     Esthnat*.  1969 


Ninon  astimat*,        House  passed 
Ettimala,  1970  1970    appropriation  bill 


itive  expcRscs- 

school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

ational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III).. 
departments  ot  education  (ESEA  V): 


It  private  schools 

lion 

:,  and  testing  (riDEAV). 


$15,674,58! 

156,  746 

1,448,999 

2,561  000 

402  486 

825. 460 

1.130.606 

27. 395 
344,499 

22, 571, 772 


J14,  591.735 

150,000 

722.942 

2.  292.  489 

461,077 


1.119.359 

32, 966 

26,323 

235, 456 


J14.644,700 

150.000 

607,277 

2,403,613 

463, 524 


163,808 


19,632,347 


18, 432, 922 


3, 258, 294 
113,030 

3.371.324 


1,049.489 


velopinginslitulions(HEAIII)  . 

jiture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones). 

nstructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  VI  A). 

ty  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103)  .. 

uate  facilities  (HEFA  1.  sec.  104) 

(HEFA  II)      . 
tion  and  planning(HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 


ortunity  grants  (HEA  IV  A). 
""     II) 


1.049.489 
26.584 


723,345 
215.543 
257.081 


(HEA  IV  C).  

for  disadvantaged  students: 


fellowships  (NDEA  IV). 
(EPDA.  pL  E) 


, 185. 139 

.445.771 

,716.940 

121.265 

, 246. 830 
,799.627 

25. 899 
(>) 

. 742.  555 


1.581.800 


2. 605. 000 
240. 500 

2.  845.  500 


240. 053 

240, 053 
339.668 


212.383 
244. 835 

1.378.575 
2.136.021 

104,029 

3.303.152 
3.  779.  492 

180,209 

2.425.315 


1,478,000 


1.478.000 


J14  644,  700 

150.000 

0 

1,648.450 

463,  524 

0 

0 

0 

0 

163. 808 

17, 070.  UZ 


310.000 
0 

310.  000 


215,572 


712.803 
1,396.413 

104,029 

1.459,009 
3,001,996 


2. 540, 806 


$16,671 

027 

720,857 

2.  281  693 

U 

463  524 

1.06? 

;;3 

26 
234 

•,34 
317 

21,459 

'j: 

3,031, 

0 

3  0?1 

■,:<A 

311, 

932 

0 

0 

215.572 

0 

712.803 
0 
0 

104.029 

1.459.009 
3.001.996 

0 

0 

2.541.330 

0 

.   0 

0 


18.061.79S 


10,764.011 


4,174,189 
140.039 


4,106.252 


9.430.628 


3,309.767 
234, 892 

248.936 
208,844 


8.034,739 


3.309,767 

0 

0 

248.936 

208, 844 


4,314,228 


4,106,252 


4,002,439 


services: 

ry  services  (LSCA  I) 

ic  libraries  (LSCA  1 1) ...   

ion  (LSCA  III).. 

rary  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

rces(HEAII-A).. 

EA  ll-B) ..     

ly  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

(Adult  Education  Act): 


and  teacher  education. 
ing  facilities..    


550. 334 

266, 179 
42.062 
38.000 
23. 750 

491.770 
24.  %0 

167. 349 

251,953 


550.  334 

508. 148 

42.441 

39.  509 

25.212 


159.710 
284, 335 


550.334 

154,980 

42.441 

39.509 

25.212 


159,710 
309,838 


3.767.547 


284, 986 

0 

42,441 

39.509 

25.212 

0 

0 

159,710 

309.833 

0 
0 


and  community  services. 


1,856.357 


1,609,689 


1,282,024 


864,696 


i  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 
id  recruitment 


captioned  films  for  the  deaf. 
n  (or  the  handicapped 


199.790 

343, 156 

176.203 

3,869 


432. 885 


432,885 


432, 885 
0 
0 
0 


723.018 


432,885 


432.885 


432.885 


162,277 
196,286 
79,034 


50,000 


15,000 


220,100 


0 

0 
0 
15.000 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 

0 


657.697 


50,000 


15.000 


15,000 


311.932 


215,572 

U 

712.803 
515.496 

0 
104.029 

1.074.495 
3.402.240 

0 

0 
2.5.1!  .'ro 

0 


u 


9.435  73) 


5.  08u.  633 

0 

139.968 

248.  936 

208. 844 


5. 684. 358 


550.  334 

154.980 

42.441 

39. 509 

25.212 

0 

0 

159.710 

309.  838 

0 
0 


1. 282. 024 


432.885 
0 
0 
0 


432.885 


0 
0 
0 
15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15.000 
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Program 


Nixon  estimate,        Home  passed 
Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate.  1970  1970  appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education .;•  •■  ■.i;ii'u.',;rii»V«\ 

Colleges  lor  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act) 

Promotion  ol  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughet  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund -  - - 

Higher  education  tacilities  loan  fund - 


{66.990 
67, 182 
50,000 

122,556 

2. 285.000 


$50,000 
122. 556 


$50,000 


0 

0 
$50,000 

0 

0 


t 

0 

$50,000 

6 

0 


Total,  Office  of  Education 


55,223,992  40,192,961  35,435.830  30,857,281 


41,734,892 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I).  jio,495,541 


Basic  grants. 

State  administrative  expenses -r-.-fj---,-;,-,- 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 
Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III).. 
Strenghening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States.  

Grants  for  special  projects y;"-:i,K6iWu<: 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NUtA  iii). 

Grants  to  States.  

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration. -^viv.c 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 


150,000 
115,859 
169, 000 

354, 128 


898,884 


22,  338 
280, 900 


$9. 783. 868 

150,000 

556, 782 

1,942,094 

414,425 


898,921 
16,870 
21,680 

193, 924 


$9,864,608 

150,000 

467, 701 

2.  027,  478 

406,917 


134,914 


$9.  864, 608 
150,000  . 
0 
1,422,144 

406,917 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


$10,994,247 

547,' 184 

1,938,094 

406.917 
0 

906,782 

0 

21,727 

194.351 


15,486,650  13,978,564  13,051,618  11,843,669 


School  assistance  on  lederally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874). 
Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


8, 195, 184 


8. 534, 000 
642,400 


4,849,000 
63,000 


3,302,000 
63,000 


Subtotal,  SAFA. 


8, 195, 184 


1,391,213 


Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) .-^- - - 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pts.C  and  D) - - 

1  391  213 
Subtotal,  education  professions  development •      • 

Teachers  Corps — - ".^^^^"-— 


9, 176. 400 


207, 864 


4.912.000 


3,365,000 


263,222 


263, 222 
0 


207,864 


263,222 


263,222 
0 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance:  ,.,r„  mv 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  ■")  --,-----,;   --.-- 

Colleges  ot  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-JoriK).. 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HtAVi-A). 

Construction:  .    .     ,.    ....     -unr.  i  .„  ini\ 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  l.sec.  1U3) 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104). 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) ---- 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  10b) - 

Student  aid:                              ,  ^^..  ,„  ,^  2 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) - - , 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) - 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds - 

Interest  payments - - - . 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C).  - 

Special  programs  tor  disadvantaged  students: 

Talent  search. - - ■ 

Personnel  development:  ] 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training-programs  (EPDA,  pt  E).  —  - 


778,032 
201,783 
219,145 

624,135 
908,099 


104,673 

,747,810 
,561,037 

11,157 

0) 

,  726, 333 

39,488 

296,400  . 
63,000  . 


198,680 
211,246 

1,027,111 
1,725,656 

94,510 

265, 188 
3,306,185 

147,214 

1,840,588 


201,805 

531,076 
1,128,139 


94,510 

1.276,297 
2, 626, 056 


1,928,235 


0 

201.805 

0 

531,076 

0 

0 

94,510 

1.276,297 
2.626,056 

0 

0 

1.928,633 

0 

a 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


14,281,092 


8,816,378 


7,786.118 


6,648.377 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education. 


3,110,955 
"ii4,"534" 


3,089,082 


2, 789, 750 
228, 104 

239,415" 
176,032 


2,789,750 

228, 104 

0 

239,415 

176,032 


Subtotal,  vocational  education. 


3,225,489 


3,089,082 


3,433,301 


3,433,301 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  1). 

Construction  ol  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

I nterlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B)  

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education..: 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


455, 789 
292,693 


455,789 

211,413 

41,929 

39,509 

25, 168 


455,789 
139,238 
41,929 
39,509 
25,168 


467,032 
74,880 
154,895 

232, 402 


149,218 
260,619 


149,218 
292,224 


246. 149 

0 

41,929 

39,509 

25, 168 

0 

0 

149, 128 

282, 224 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


1,677,691 


1,173,645 


1,133,075 


784, 197 


Education  (or  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handkjapped  (ESEA  Vl). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation. 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 


156,308 

602.658 

293.077 

6,302 


338,673 


338,673 


248,450 


338,673 
0 
0 

0 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


1,058,345 


587.123 


338,673 


338,673 


^  Not  available. 


15,009.302 


9,836,000 
63.000 


9,899.000 


263, 222 
0 


263, 222 
0 


0 

201,805 
Q 

531,076 

412,235 

0 

94,510 

939.935 
3,763,740 

0 

0 

1,928,633 


7, 880. 934 


4,287,420 
228,  014 
114,475 
239,415 
176,032 


5, 045, 446 


455, 789 

139,238 

41.929 

39.509 

25. 168 

0 

0 

149,218 

282, 224 
0 
0 


1, 133, 075 


338.673 
0 
0 
0 


338,673 
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Research  and  training: 

Research  and  develoifnent : 

OFFICE  OF  EOUCATION-Contlnued 

Educational  labonatories 

Research  and  development  centers. 

General  educatiot. 

Vocational  educafon. 

Evaluations 

National  achieve^^ent  stitdy. 
Dissemination 
Training  ... 
Statistical  surveys. 
Construction 


Subtotal,  research  i  nd  training 


«ss.9n 

14,640 


$69,374 


$15,000 


0 
0 
0 

$15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
$15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


70,628 


69,374 


15,000 


15,000 


15,000 


Education  >n  foreign  languages  and  world  alTairs 

Civil  rights  education 1   .     . 

Colleges  for  agriculture  anp  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act).. 

Promotion  of  vocational  erlucation  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fuijd   .  

Higher  education  lacilitiesloan  fund.       , 


305,220 


Total,  Office  of  Edui  ation 


Elementary  and  secondary 
Assistaqfelor  educati 
Basicgrants 
SlafeaBministratjye 
Grants  to  States  for  s<  hool 
Supplementary  educational 
Strengthening  State  d 
Grants  to  States 
Grants  for  special 
Acquisition  of  equipm  i 
Grants  to  States 
Loans  to  nonprofi 
State  adjninistrai 
Guidance,  counseling 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
iducation 
illy  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 


expenses  

library  materials  (ESEA  II) _ 

centers  and  services(ESEA  III)... 
ipartments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

projects  . 

nt  and  minor  remodeling  (NOEA  III): 


private  schools        .. 
in     . 
and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


Subtotal,  elementar  i  and  secondary  education 


School  assistance  in  feder. 
Maintenance  and  oper^ti 
Construction  (Public 


Law 


Subtotal.  SA  FA 


Education  professions  dev 
Grants  to  States  (EPD/, 
Training  programs 


e  kipment:  Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

B  2) 

ptsCandD) 


(EfDA, 


Subtotal,  education 
Teacher  Corps... 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 
Strengthening  dev^ 
Colleges  of  agricu 
Undergraduate  in 

Construction: 

Public  community 
Other  undergradu. 
Graduate  facilities 
State  administratii 

Student  aid: 
Educational 

Direct  loans  (NDEf  II) 
Insured  loans: 
Advances  for 
Interest  payntem 
Wori(-$tudy  programs 
Special  programs 

Personnel  development 
College  teacher  fel  lowsh 
Training  programs 


irolessions  development 


Subtotal,  higher 


Vwatioiial  education: 

Basicgrants 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education 
Consumer  and  homemik 


ing  education. 

Subtotal,  vocational  Education 


Libraries  and  community  s(  rvices 

Grants  for  public  librai)!  services  (LSCA  I) 
Construction  of  public 


50.000 

91,385 

500 

574,000 

4674077397 


50,000 
91.385 


50,000 


0 
0 
50,000 
0 
0 
0 


37,239,815 


30.983,007 


26,741.439 


39,634,652 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  KENTUCKY 


$32,855,018 

328,716 

1,505.814 

3,008,000 

417.806 


1.610.633 

32,184 

404, 727 


$30,191,775 

301,923 

759, 127 

2. 622, 860 

477,508 


1,581.651 

30, 783 

30,673 

274, 372 


$33,776,949 

337, 769 

637, 672 

2.751,437 

475.852 


190,882 


$33,776,949 

337, 769 

0 

1.849,465 

475, 852 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


$39. 353, 059 

754, 260 
2,601,011 

475.852 
0 

1.524,396 

0 

30. 230 

270, 416 


40,162.898 


36. 270. 672 


38, 170. 561 


36,440,035 


45,009,224 


ly  affected  areas: 
ons  (Public  Law  Hi  874) 
81  815) 


7,737,474 
1,147,281 


8,731,000 
328. 800 


7.277.000 
127.000 


5,604,000 
127.000 


9.801,000 
127,000 


8.884.755 


733,071 


9.059,800 


247,063 


7.404,000 


5,731,000 


322.540 


toping  institutions  (HEA  III)  

ure  and  the  mechanic  arts(Bankhead-Jones) 

ructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 


colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  108). 

;ite  facilities (HEFA  I.  sec.  104).... 

(HEFA  II)  .    

n  and  planning  (HEFA  I.  sec.  105) 


733. 071 
517.563 


786. 310 
222, 214 
237. 717 

,258.584 
.189.651 


247. 063 
432.631 


322,540 


322,  540 
0 


322. 540 
0 


oppor  unity  grants  (HEA  IV  A) 


reserve  lunds.        

Is  

(HEA  IV  C)  

or  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  SMrctl. 


ips(NOEA  IV). 
(EPDA.  pt.  E) 


39. 165 

'.689.605 
:.  046. 428 

32,  727 

(') 

,370.942 

128, 472 

683,400 


219.025 
233,  537 

1.  794.  599 
1.968.929 

98, 154 

243. 132 
3,031,200 

227, 722 

3,136,019 


222. 244 


927,912 
1.  287. 177 

98.154 

1. 170. 144 
2. 407, 639 


3.279.067 


education 


0 

222, 244 

0 

927,912 

0 

0 

98,154 

1. 170, 144 
2.307.639 

0 

0 

3.279.743 

0 

0 

0 


9,928.000 


322.  540 
0 

322.  540 
0 


0 

222, 244 

0 

927,912 

474.  383 

0 

98.154 

861.753 
3.450.451 

0 

0 

3.279.743 

0 

0 

0 


15,685,215 


10,946.317 


9, 392. 337 


8. 005. 836 


9.314.645 


5,414.324 
i75,65i 


5, 459, 534 


4.984.998 
242. 902 


260, 170 
308. 872 


4.984.998 

242. 902 

0 

260. 170 

308.872 


7.  522. 868 
242. 902 
175.561 
260, 170 
308, 872 


5,589,975 


S,  459, 534 


5,796,942 


ibraries(LSCAII) 

Interlibrary  cooperatioe  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services(LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  phisically  handKapped  (LSCA  IV-^.. 
College  library  resourci  s  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HE/  MB). 


University  community  ^rvice  programs  (HEA  t).. 
<  Not  available. 


596,161 
463,314 
42,272 
38,000 
23,758 
277, 958 
106,426 
177,483 


596, 161 
162.610 
42. 690 
39.509 
25, 234 


596. 161 

162.610 

42.690 

39.509 

25, 234 


168. 818 


168,818 


5. 796. 942 


303.810 

0 

42. 690 

39.509 

25.234 

0 

0 

168,818 


8.  510, 191 


596. 161 

162.610 

42.690 

39.509 

25. 234 

0 

0 

168.818 
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Program 


Nixon  estimate.        House  passed 
Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969       Estimate,  1970  1970   appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


Libraries  and  community  services— Continued 
Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education... 
Educational  broadcasting  facilities 

Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


$768, 082 
250,000 


$910, 457 


$1,019,688 


$1,019,688 
0 
0 


$1,019,688 
0 
0 


2,745,446 


1,945.479 


2.054.710 


1,599,749 


Education  for  the  handicapped:  .-ror.  %.■> 

Preschool  and  school  programs  tor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment..  

Research  and  innovation... 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  tor  the  deaf 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories - - 

Research  and  development  centers 

General  education - - 

Vocational  education. 

Evaluations - 

National  achievement  study 

Dissemination - 


235, 368 

248,413 

797. 404 

5,957 


509,972 

291. 530 


5(»,972 


509,972 
0 
0 
0 


1,287.142 


801.502 


509.972 


509, 972 


38, 097 
52.047 


15,919 


38,400 


Trainii 


ning... 

Statistical  surveys. 
Construction 


0 
0 

0 
15,919 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  research  and  training - 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act). 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund -.- 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  lund 


128, 544 


15.919 


372, 735 

50.000 

143, 135 


50,000 
143, 135 


50.000 


9.632.000 


15,919 
0 
0 

50,000 
0 
0 
0 


Total,  Office  of  Education. 


85,932,479  65,356.133  63,716,981  58,471,993 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants - 

State  administrative  expenses 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III)... 
Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States.   

Grants  for  spec.al  projects  .  .   

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration.. 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


$32. 

1. 
3, 


644.  294 
326,736 
902,770 
472,  000 

473, 475 


$30, 427. 822 

304.314 

954,621 

3,  074. 668 

535, 430 


2,009.273 


38.966 
490.008 


2,016,264 

46.  %9 

37.949 

339, 449 


$32,519,870 

325, 199 

801.889 

3.227,113 

542. 453 


236,156 


$32,  519, 870 
325.199 

0 
2,150,754 

542, 453 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education ..   - ^_   41.357.  522 


37, 737. 486 


School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874). 
Construction  (Public  Law  81  815) 


3, 285, 016 
648, 108 


3.431,000 

1,087,700 


37.652,680 


2.023.000 

666.000 


35. 538. 276 


770.000 
0 


Subtotal,  SAFA. ■■ 

Education  professions  development:  Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pts.  C  and  D). - 


3,933,114 


4, 518, 700 


2,689,000 


770,000 


686.990 


284.936 


379,850 


379, 850 
0 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 
Teachers  Corps.     


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (H  EA  1 1 1) 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103) — 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II)... 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) -- 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  lunds 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 

Personnel  development; 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pt  E). 


686. 990 
94.458 


915,864 
227.416 
277, 165 

. 478. 016 
,676,876 


284. 936 
148. 999 


379, 850 


379, 850 
0 


112,404 

.2%.  670 
.327,824 

257, 898 
(') 

.685.140 
37,825  . 

,497,900 
33.800 


224,  205 
272.955  . 

1,817,845 
2,317.459 
250,000  . 
96,873 

292.154 
3,642,372 

238,413 

3,"569,'966' 


227, 449 


939, 932 
1,515.027 


%.873 

1.406,076 
2, 893,  084 


3. 739, 902 


0 

227. 449 
0 

939,  932 

0 

0 

96.873 

1.406.076 
2, 893,  084 

0 
0 

3.  740. 672 
0 

0 
0 


Subtotal,  higher  education 16, 824, 798 


12,722,182 


10,818,343 


9,304.086 


1  Not  available. 


2.054,710 


509,972 

0 
0 


509,972 


0 
0 

0 
15,919 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15,919 
0 
0 

50,000 
0 
0 
0 

75,715,201 


$37,888,454 


957,137 
3,079,542 

542, 453 
0 

1,992.135 


37, 976 
399,712 


44, 897. 409 


3,960,000 

0 


3,960,000 


379, 850 
0 


379. 850 

0 


0 

227. 449 

0 

939.932 

564. 669 

0 

%.873 

1.035.512 
4,146.155 

0 
0 

3,740.672 

0 


10,751,262 
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Proiram 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homeniaking  education. 

Subtotal,  vocationaljeducation. 


libraries  and  community 
Grants  tor  public  libraty 
Construction  of  public 
Interlibrary  cooperatK 
State  institutional  libr.    , 
Library  services  lor  pjys 
College  library  resources 
Librarian  training  (H 
University  community 
Adult  basic  education 
Grants  to  States. 
Special  projects  atid 
Educational  broadcast!  ng 


rvices: 

services (LSCA  I)  

libraries  (LSCA  II) 

^(LSCAIII) 

ry  services  (LSCA  I  V-A)_ 

ically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

(HEAII-A) .   

Efll-B) 

service  programs  (HEA  I)    .   

;Adult  Education  Act): 


Subtotal,  libraries  a  id  community  services 


Educational  for  ttie  handic 
Preschool  and  school 
Teacher  education  an 
Research  and  mnovatfcn 
Media  services  and  cafitioned 


I  pped: 
rograms  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 
recruitment.        — 


nt; 
ries 
lopment  centers 


Subto tat  education 


Research  and  training 

Research  and  developlne 

Educational  laborftoi 

Research  and 

General  educatiof 

Vocational  educafon 

Evaluations 

National  achievefient  study 
Dissemination. 

Training        

Statistical  surveys 
Construction 


hims  for  the  deaf. 
lor  the  handicapped 


Subtotal,  research  i  »d 
Education  in  foreign  languages 
Civil  rights  education... 
Colleges  tor  agriculture  a 
Promotion  of  vocational  eilucati 
Student  loan  insurance 
Higher  education  facilities 


1  fui  d 


Total.  Office  of  Edu  ^tion 


uca  10 


Elementary  and  secondary 
Assistance  for  e-fucatpi 
Basic  grants   . 
State  adminlstr 
Grants  to  States  for  s4hool 
Supplementary  edui 
Strengthening  State 
Grants  to  States 
Grants  for  specia 
Acquisition  of  equi 
Grants  to  States 
Loans  to  nonprol 
State  administral 
Guidance,  counseling, 


iipn-  B 


School  assistance  to  fedei 
Maintenance  and  o;: 
Construction  (Public 

Subtotal.  SAFA  .. 


Education  professions  development 
Preschool,  elementar 
Grants  to  States 
Training  progranls 


Subtotal. 
Teachers  Corps 


Higher  education 

Program  assistance: 
Strengthening  d' 
Colleges  at  agi 
Undergraduate  i 

Construction: 

Public  communil 
Other  undergraduate 
Graduate  facilitir- '" 
State  administr 
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$5,497,316 
198.269 


$5,453,039 


$5,488,273 
248,605 


268. 167 
346,307 


$5,488,273 

248, 605 

0 

268. 167 

346,307 


$8, 434, 640 
248, 605 
198, 167 
268. 167 
346. 307 


5,695.585 


5. 453. 039 


631,904 

762, 779 

42, 436 

38,000 

23, 750 

352. 050 

135,697 

186,934 

1,061,473 


631,904 

329, 744 

42,883 

39,509 

25.251 


6.351.352 


631.904 

168,561 

42,883 

39,509 

25,251 


178,251 
1,266.373 


178.251 
1,414.980 


teacher  education . 
facilities 


6.351,352 


318.493 

0 

42,883 

39,509 

25.251 

0 

0 

178.251 

1,414.980 
0 
0 


9,495,886 


631,904 
168, 561 
42, 883 
39.509 
25,251 
0 
0 
178,251 

1,414,980 
0 
0 


3,235.023 


2,513.915 


2,501.339 


2,019,367 


2,501,339 


263. 543 
249. 776 


570. 824 


570, 824 


10. 181 


570. 824 
0 
0 
0 


570,824 
0 
0 
0 


523.410 


570,824 


570,824 


570.824 


570.824 


224.616 
28,425 


64.455 
30,709 


17,848 


0 
0 
0 
17.848 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

17.848 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


training 
and  world  affairs. 


the  mechanic  arts  (Second  Morrill  Act). 
ion  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 


loan  fund. 


253. 041 
210,800 
229. 904 
50.000 
134, 293 


95, 174 


50.000 
134. 293 


17,848 
56,665 


17,848 
0 
0 

50,000 


17,848 
0 
0 

50,000 


13, 473. 000 


86.701.948 


64, 229. 538 


61.031.236 


55.001.612 


72,624,418 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MAINE 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
education: 
nally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 


ve  expenses    .  

library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

.nal  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III).. 
d  -partments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 


:.  600. 248 
150.000 
506.  785 

.  057, 000 

235. 168 


projects.  

ntand  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 


private  schools 
on 
and  testing  (NOEAV) 


447.007 


10.000 
121.900 


$3. 351. 971 

150,000 

253.111 

1.031.142 

303. 881 


439. 486 
10,385 
13,333 
82, 737 


$3,554,215 

150.000 

212.615 

1.068.404 

303. 463 


57.561 


$3,554,215 

150,000 

0 

804.617 

303. 463 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


$4,273,001 

"251.104 
3.079.542 

303. 463 
0 

425. 881 

0 

13.333 

81.866 


Subtotal,  elemental  t  and  secondary  education 


My  affected  areas: 
;)e  aliens  (Public  Law  81  874). 
aw  81  815). 


6, 128, 108 


2,928.000 


5.636.046 


5. 346, 258 


4, 812, 295 


8,428.290 


3, 049.  000 
25, 500 


1,730,000 
22,000 


2,213.000 
22.000 


2,928.000 


3, 074. 500 


1.752.000 


2,235.000 


.  and  secondary: 
EPOA  B  2) 
(EPOA,  pts.  C  and  0) 


626, 339 


149, 034 


174,200 


174,200 
0 


educi  tion  professions  development 


626.339 


149.034 


174,200 


ici  Itu 


loping  instilutions(HEA  111) - - 

ure  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead- Jones) 

r  structional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 

colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  s«c.  103) 

itefacilities(HEFAI,  sec.  104). 

(HEFA  II)    

n  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 


173.038 
60,131 


Ira  101 


1, 353, 033 
57,987 


170,056 
59,256 

548,214 
595, 828 


173,048 


283, 459 
389,  519 


62,713 


62,713 


174,200 
0 


0 

173.  048 

0 

283,  459 

0 

0 

62.713 


3,  593.  000 
22.000 

3.615.000 


174.  200 
0 

174.  200 
0 


0 

173.  048 

0 

283.  459 

152,426 

0 

62,713 
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Nixon  estimate.        House  passed 
Actual.  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimata,  1970  1970   appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Continued 


Higher  education — Continued 
Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV  A) 

Direct  loans(NDEA  II) - 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs(HEA  IV-C) 

Special  programs  tor  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search. 
Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pt.  E).. 


Subtotal,  higher  education 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study...  - 

Cooperative  education    -  . 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education- 


Subtotal,  vocational  education. 


libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I)  .  — 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III)  

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV  A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) — 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States .  .  . ■ 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 

Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  hIms  for  the  deaf 

Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped 

Research  and  Training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories. 

Research  and  development  centers.  .     . 

General  education .  

Vocational  education .  

Evaluations - 

National  achievement  study 

Dissemination. 

Training - 

Statistical  surveys... - 

Construction - 


$579,900 
808,  320 

$62,  852 
783, 591 

$302.  492 
622,  395 

$302, 492 
622,  395 

$222, 772 
891.971 

10,000 

67,  789 

0 

0 

628,421 

703,264 

736,  753 

736,905 
0 

0 
0 

736,905 
0 

126,500 

0 

3. 053. 563 
1.490.962 

2. 570, 379 

0 

^897. 330 

2,181,012 

2, 523, 294 

1.484,258 
51.011  . 

1.387.705 
212.626 

217.708' 
87.564 

1,387.705 

212.626 

0 

217. 708 

87.564 

2.132.693 
212.626 

50. 985 
217.708 

87,564 

1.535.269 

1,490.962 

258, 291 

106.355 

40, 858 

39.509 

25.  075 

1.905.603 

258.  291 

106.355 

40. 858 

39.509 

25.  075 

1.905.603 

165.022 

0 

40.858 

39.509 

2b.  075 
0 
0 

2,701.576 

258. 291 
322. 961 
40. 725 
38.000 
23.  750 
150,755 

285, 291 

106,355 

40.858 

39.509 

25.  075 

0 

0 

124.  078 

121.158 

121.158' 

121.158 

121.158 

175,918 

192. 097 

204.502 

204, 502 
0 
0 

204.502 
0 
0 

:::::::: 

1.134.478 

783.343 

795. 748 

596, 124 

822.752 

~--:-—  - 

-- 

100.000 
123.140 

153.967 

153.967 

153.967 

0 
0 

153.967 

0 
0 

2.027  . 

0 

0 

225, 167 


6.400 


153,967 


153.967 


15.000 


Subtotal,  research  and  training 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs. 

Civil  rights  education - 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act). 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund .  

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund... 

Total.  Office  of  Education.  — 


6,400 

50. 000 
48. 182 

190.000 

16,769,273 


50,000 
48,182 


15.00d 

50.000 


14.439.597 


12.763.155 


153.967 


0 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 

0 
0 

12,123.201 


153.967 


0 
0 

0 
15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15.000 
0 
0 

50.000 

0 
0 

fs.  619.079 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  lor  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses 

Grants  to  Slates  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III).... 
Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  lor  special  projects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States. .  

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


$15. 

1, 
3. 


482.  %9 

154.830 
830.  047 
177,000 

462, 140 
359.217 


$14  445  385  $17,464,570  $17,464,570 

'  150  000  174.646  174.646 

936. 620  786. 768  0 

2.955.164  5.101.297  2.088.229 


1.304,710 

35,824' 
450. 499 


529.969 


1.312.943 
45.  595 
34. 987 
312,960 


536. 320 


217.728 


536.  320 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


$20,347,731 

947.722 
2. 980,  295 

536.  320 
0 

1.326.935 

0 

35.310 

315,861 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education —  23, 257, 236 


20,723,623 


22, 281.  329  20. 263. 765 


26, 490. 174 


School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874). 
Construction  (Public  Law  81  -815) 


23. 862. 000 
3.247 


24, 846, 000 
520, 300 


13.893.000 

23,000 


3, 387, 000 
23,000 


29, 362, 000 

23.000 


Subtotal,  SAFA. 


23, 865. 247 


25. 366. 300 


13, 916. 000 


3, 410. 000 


29. 385.  000 


1  Not  availabi*. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Continutd 


Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  md  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EW*  8-2)  

Training  programs  (t PDA,  pts.  C  and  D).. 

Subtotal,  educatio  i  professions  development 
Teact)ers  Corps 


_  institutions (HEA  III)  ..  

and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 


and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103). 
acilities(HEFA  I,  sec.  IM) 

EFA  II) 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance 

Strengthening  developing 

College  ol  agricuitu 

Undergraduate  instrfictional 
Construction: 

Public  community  cijlleges 

Other  underijraduat 

Graduate  tacillties(l 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 
Student  aid: 

Educational  opportu 

Direct  loans  (NDf  A 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 
Interest  paymi 

Work-study  progra 

Special  programs  forjdisad 
Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellofrsh 

Training  programs  ( 


ity  grants  (HEM  V-A). 
I) -- 


(HEAIV-C)..-   

vantage  students:  Talent  search. 


ips(NDEAIV). 
PDA,  pt.  E) 


Subtotal,  higher  e(  ucatlon 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study  ..   

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaki  ig  education. 

Subtotal,  vocational  edi  cation 


Libraries  and  community  ser 
Grants  lor  public  library 
Construction  of  public  libi 
Interlibrary  cooperation  ' 
State  institutional  library 
Library  services  for  physn 
College  library  resources 
Librarian  training  (HEA  II 
University  community 
Adult  basic  education 
Grants  to  States 
Special  projects  and 
Educational  broadcasting 


rvices(LSCAI)_ 

iries(LSCAII) 

(tSCAIII) 

!ervices(LSCAIV-A) 

Illy  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 
^EA  II   A)  ..   . 

B). 

ice  programs  (HEA  !)_._ 

It  Education  Act): 


(Aflu 


eacher  education. 
scilities 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  ( immunity  services 


Education  for  the  handxapped  : 
Preschool  and  school  prog  ■ 
Teacher  education  and  rei 
Research  and  innovation 
Media  services  ana  captirfied  lilms  for  the  deaf 


Subtotal,  education  for 


Research  and  training: 

Research  and  developmerf : 

Educational  laborator 

Research  and  develoifnent  centers. 

General  education. 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study 
Dissemination    .     .  . 

Training      . 

Statistical  surveys    .. 
Construct'on       


I  ai 


Subtotal,  research  and 
Education  in  foreign  languages 
Civil  rights  education  . 
Colleges  for  agriculture  and  tht 
Promotion  of  vocational  educai 
Student  loan  insurance  fund 
Higher  education  facilities  loar^fund 


Total,  Office  ol  Educatio 


Elementary  and  secondary 
Assistance  for  educationally 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative 
Grants  to  States  for  schoo 
Supplementary  educationa 
Stiengthening  State  deparl  Tients 

Grants  to  States. . 

Grants  for  special  promts 


'  Not  availabi*. 


{739, 78< 


{2SI,448 


$374,  573 


J374, 573 
0 


739. 7M 


281, 44« 


374,573 


374,573 
0 


655. 541 
223, 700 
204, 303 

1.427.793 
3,590.930 


220, 505 
213. 395 

1,341,538 
2,241,212 


223,731 


693. 653 

1,465,181 


85,371 

1.319.350 
1, 852, 803 

195,600 

(I) 

1,104,303 


101,785 

230.937 
2.423,641 

209. 577 

2,166,864' 


101,785 

1.111.453 
2. 286, 880 


2,270,048 


1,765,600 


0 

223, 731 

0 

693, 653 
0 
0 

101, 785 

1,111.453 
2.  286. 880 

0 

0 

2, 270, 516 

0 

0 
0 


12,425,294 


9,149,454 


8.152,731 


6,688,018 


4,017,758 
"185,275' 


3,966,192 


4, 025, 023 
244,939 


263, 026 
253, 976 


4, 025, 023 

0 

0 

263,026 

253, 976 


4,203,033 


3, 966, 192 


4, 786, 964 


4.542,025 


606, 374 

318,000 

42.319 

38,000 

23,750 

371.245 

120,  581 

186,299 

525.086 


606, 374 

423,  052 

42,745 

39,509 

25,239 


606, 374 
164, 310 
42,745 
39,509 
25, 239 


178, 121 
615,676 


178,121 
682,321 


308,005 

0 

42. 745 

39,509 

25,239 

0 

0 

178, 121 

682, 321 
0 


2,231,654 


1,930.716 


1,738,619 


1,275,940 


ams  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 
ruitment 


227. 938 
356.610 
138.995 
157,249 


493. 874 
'i0,"347" 


493, 874 


493,844 
0 
0 
0 


he  handicapped 


880.792 


504, 221 


493,874 


741.618 

468,880 

97, 875 

91, 572 


85.255 
68, 087 


15,000 


309,968 
99,000 


147.590 


ining       

and  world  affairs. 


0 


mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act).. 
n  (Smith-Hughes  Act)      


1.808.913 

94.  938 

36.000 

50,000 

118,672 


680,000 


300. 842 


15,000 


131.508 

50.000 

118.672 


50,000 


493,874 


0 

0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
G 
0 
0 
0 

15,000 
0 
0 

50.000 
0 
0 
0 


70,391,567 


62,504,976 


51,809,090 


37,113,194 
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eduiation: 

deprived  children  (ESEA  1): 


J374. 573 
0 


374, 573 
0 


0 

223,731 

0 

693. 653 

562,  382 

0 

101.785 

818.535 
3. 277, 388 

0 

0 

2. 270. 516 

0 

0 
0 


7,947,990 


6,185,849 

0 

185, 181 

263, 026 

253, 976 


6,888,032 


606,374 

164, 310 

42, 745 

39,509 

25, 239 

0 

0 

178  121 

682,321 
0 


1,738,619 


493, 874 
0 
0 
0 


493,874 


0 

0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15.000 

0 

00 

50,000 
0 
0 
0 


73.383,262 


eipenses 

library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

centers  and  services  (ESEA  III)., 
of  education  (ESEA  V): 


$17,913,388 

179.143 

2.658.619 

4, 735, 000 

566,428 


$16,810,925 

168,132 

1,296.227 

4,152,189 

626,114 


$18,838,375 

188,384 

1.088.840 

4,361,558 

658,831 


$18,838,375 

188,384 

0 

2.867,743 

658,831 
0 


$21,948,332 

0 

1,297.768 

4,139,035 

658,831 
0 
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Program 


Ni«on  estimate.         House  passed 
Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970  1970    appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 

Elementary  and  secondary  education— Continued 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

(irants  to  States .  ..- 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools — 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


$1,553,953 


49, 579 
623, 472 


$1,557,326 

84.801 

48, 222 

431,343 


$300,088 


$1,577,173 

0 

48. 101 

430. 280 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. . 

School  assistance  in  federally  alfected  areas: 

H/laintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  bl-874) 
Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 

Subtotal,  SAFA 


28,279.582 


25,175,279 


25.436,076         $22,552,333 


30,099.520 


15,141.000 
1.269 


15,743.000 
621,900 


Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 
Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B  2) . . . 
Training  programs  (EPDA,  pts  C  and  D) 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development.  . 
Teachers  Corps . 

Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III). . 

Colleges  ol  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones)..     .     . 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  VIA). 
Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec  103) 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104)        .. 

Graduate facillties(HEFA  II)... 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educationalopportunity  grants  (HEA  IV  A). 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 
Interest  payments. 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV  C). 

Special  programs  lor  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 
Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pt.  E)  . 

Subtotal,  higher  education. 

Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study. - - 

Cooperative  education.. 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  education 

Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  lor  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  ol  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  Institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) — 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) _ 

College  library  resources  (HEA  II  A)... 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) ._ 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States..     

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


15.142,269 


2. 472. 083 

2.472.083 
460, 699 


272, 376 
505, 184 

1.732,775 

6.379,032 

2.  500. 000 

166, 066 

4.945.790 
7,210,532 

143. 679 

0) 

6.  289.  340 

131,234 

4,  500,  500 
26,799 


16.364.900 


351.113 


9.489.000 
465, 000 

9.954.000 


479,993 


5,971,000 
465. 000 


18,514.000 
465. 000 


351.113 
639. 692 


268.977 
507, 779 

2. 156. 180 

4. 253. 422 

1.500.000 

163.315 

575.618 
7.176,411 

335,071 

3.731.151 


479.993 


272. 428 


1.114.870 
2.708.652 

163.315 

2. 770.  332 
5.700.121 


3. 908. 825 


6, 436, 000 


479,993 
0 

479.993 

0 


0 

272,428 

0 

1.114,870 

0 

0 

163,315 

2, 770. 332 
5.700,121 


3.909.631 
0 


34, 833. 307 

5, 325, 643 
251  .'686" 


20,667,924 


5, 383. 109 


16,638,543 


5, 409,  065 
261,910 

286.828 
341,308 


13,930,697 


18.979.000 


479.993 

0 

479.993 
0 


0 

272.428 

0 

1.114.870 

1.038.447 

0 

163.315 

2. 040. 225 
8. 168. 993 


3.909.631 
0 

U 
0 

16.707.909 


5  409,065 

261,910 

0 

286, 828 

341,308 


8.312.908 
261.910 
251.557 
286. 828 
341,  308 


5, 577, 329 


5, 383, 109 


940, 815 

227  848 

40, 100 

38,  000 

23,750 

839.  866 

282,954 

230,913 

635, 897 
250,  000 


940,815 

825. 850 
44,  558 
39.  509 
25. 396 


216.889 
750, 102 


6,299,111 


940,815 

219,994 
44, 558 
39,509 
25.396 


216  889 
835, 242 


6,  299,  111 


9.454.511 


445,  385 

0 

44,  558 

39,509 

25,  396 

0 

0 

216.889 

835.  242 
0 
0 


940.815 

219.994 

44.558 

39.509 

25.396 

0 

0 

216.889 

835. 242 
U 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


3, 510, 143 


2,843,119 


2.  322. 403 


1,606,979 


2,322.403 


Education  lor  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation .   

Media  services  and  captioned  films  lor  the  deal 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories.  .  .        

Research  and  development  centers 

General  education . 

Vocational  education 

Evaluatons 

National  achievement  study 

Dissemination.  

Training .       . - 

Statistical  surveys  .— - 

Construction 


346.508 
936. 824 

547,512 
127,962 


750. 780 

254.868 
124,975 


750,780 


750,780 
0 
0 
0 


750.780 
0 
0 
0 


1,958.706 


1.041.162 

1.684,846 
889, 343 


1,130,623 


959,655 

99.032 
85,670 


750, 780 


750, 780 


17, 591 


135.900 
488. 048 


0 
0 
0 
17.591 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


750.780 


0 
0 

0 

17.  591 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  research  and  training.      

Education  in  ioreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education .  , 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act). 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund. 

Higher  educatioa facilities  loan  fund 


4.239.299 

1.019.308 

77, 104 

50, 000 

179,461 


1,144,357 

50.000 
179,461 


17, 591 
50,006' 


17,591 
0 
0 

50,000 


17.591 
0 
0 

50,000 


716,000 


Total,  Office  of  Education. 


98,515,290 


73,929.577 


61,948,497 


0 
0 

52,123,484r 


0 
0 

78,861,707 


>  Not  available. 
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Nixon  estiinito.        Hous*  pnsed 
AdMl,  1968     Estimate.  1961     Eslimd*.  1970  1970   apprapriition  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementiry  and  s«conda(V  education:  .r,.,.  .. 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants      ....     *    •«?  m1 

State  administrative  expenses  

Grants  to  States  tor  »chool  library  materials  (ESEA  11). - 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) - - 

~      ■  lepartmenls  of  education  (ESEA  V): 


Strengltiening  State 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  tor  spec  I  It  projects  ~,„c.  mx 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  ill): 


Grants  to  Stales 

Loans  to  nonpro  fit  private  sctiooh 


State  administri  tion 
Guidance,  counselini ,  and  testing  (NDEA  V). 


Subtotal,  elementi  ry  and  secondary  education - 52,538^008 


School  assistance  in 

Maintenance  and  op^ratioi 
Construction  (Public 


federally  affected  areas; 

ns  (Public  Law  81  874). 
Law  81  815) 


Subtotal,  SAFA 


i  den 


Education  professions 
Preschool,  elemen 
Grants  to  State^( 
Training  prograns 


nta  y 


Teacher  Cor| 


Subtotal,  edu  ation  professions  development. 


Hither  eduotion: 

Program  assistance 

Strengthening  < 

Colleges  of  agr. 

Undergraduate 
Construction: 

Public  commu' 

Other  undergo 

Graduate  facilit 

State  administr 
Student  aid: 

Educational  opi^rtui 

Direct  loans  (N 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  I  )r  reserve  lunds. 
Interest  pa  iments 

Work-study  pro  [rams 

Special  prograr^s  ' 
Personnel  developi 

College  teactier 

Training  progr 


ty  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I- 

uate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

BS(HEFA  II).... 

tion  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 


Subtotal,  hig<  er  education 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

IWork study.  ... 
Cooperative  educatiln 
Consumer  and  homf  mak 


Subtotal,  vocatici  n 


lit 


t  131 


Libraries  and  communi 
Grants  for  public  li 
(instruction  ot  put 
I  nterlibrary  cooper 
State  institutional  li 
Library  services  for 
College  library  reso 
Librarian  training  ( 
University  commun 
Adu  t  ba'^ic  education 
Grants  to  State 
Special  proiect 
Educatioi,  broadcas  i 


Subtotal  libraric' 
Education  for  the  handii 
Preschool  and  scho 
Teacher  education 
Research  and  innovation 
Media  services  and 


cal  01 


S^'blotal,  [:->earc)i  and  training 
iNot  avaiUlile. 


342, 693 
4, 634, 860 
7, 720, 000 

955. 682 


.  390, 106 
32,670 
87.856 

.  104, 807 


4,  393, 000 
8.734 

4.401.734 


elopment: 

and  secondary: 
EPOA  B-2) 

(EPDA,  pis.  C  and  D). 


3.260,365 


J32, 388, 788 

324, 175 

2, 326, 201 

6,801,512 

990,466 


3.421.788 
116.396 
86,061 
769.811 

47,225.198 


4.  574.  000 
183.  300 


4.757,300 


550.647 


$36,415,621 

364,156 

1.954.026 

7.150,833 

1.009,723 


535, 562 


$35,415,621 

364,156 

0 

4,691,787 

1.009,723 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


$42, 427, 340 

0 

2, 353, 365 

6, 834, 442 

1,009,723 
0 

3, 392, 504 

0 

86,366 

722,571 


3,260.365 
646.968 


veloping  i  nstitutions  (HEAMI) 

ilture  and  the  mechanic  arts(Bankhead-Jones) 

istructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 


-sec.  103). 


222,367 
335, 949 
642.  527 

1,981,435 
>.  678. 517 


550,647 
S86, 855 


332. 282 
629, 980 

3, 291, 573 
6.116,396 


47.429,921 


2.  594, 000 
3.000 

?.  597.  000 


781,932 
781.932 


40. 572. 287 

56,826,311 

2.?52,000 
3,000 

5,211,000 
3,000 

2. 855, 000 

5,214.000 

781,932 
0 

781.932 
0 

781,932 
0 

781,932 
0 

336, 028 


1.701,935 
3. 998, 561 


nify  grants  (HEA  IV-A). 

EA  II) - 


_..(HEAIV-C) 

lor  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search, 
nt: 

fellov»ships(NDEAIV) 

(EPOA  Part  E) 


217, 585 

,097,311 
1, 851, 398 

75,000 

(•) 

1.901.908 

82.000 


2.817.200 


187,096 

707,638 
8, 822,  344 

502.588 

5,595.807" 


187.096 

3.405,717 
7,  007. 462 


5,862,274 


0 

336, 028 
0 

1,701,935 
0 

0 
187,096 

3, 405, 717 
7, 007, 462 

0 

0 

5. 863, 483 

0 

0 
0 


0 

336,028 

0 

1,701,935 

1,469,623 

0 

187,096 

2.  508, 158 
10, 042, 578 

0 

0 

5, 863, 483 

0 

0 
0 


35,903,197 

9.577,289 
'427,'8i7" 


26,185,704 


9, 284, 246 


22, 499, 073 


9,105,044 
306,305 


ing  education. 
I  education 


349.093 
574, 525 


18,501,821 


9. 105,  044 

306, 305 

0 

349, 093 

574, 525 


22.108,901 


13,993,069 
306, 305 
427, 599 
349,  093 
574,  525 


10,005,106 


9, 284, 246 


10,334,967 


10,334.967 


15,650.591 


services : 

rv  services  (LSCA  I) 

ic  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

lon(LSCAIII) 

,.rary  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

irces(HEAll-A) 

lEAII  B). 


y  service  programs  (HEA  I). 
(Adult  Education  Act): 


and  teacher  education, 
ng  facilities 


,377,606 

425, 120 

45, 850 

38.000 

23, 750 

834. 073 

539.183 

303,  097 

835, 165 
510,000 


1,377,606 

945,  566 

46,926 

39,505 

25, 602 


1,377,606 

292,719 

46, 926 

39.509 

25,602 


283, 198 
991,837 


283, 198 
1,106,931 


624, 808 

0 

46,929 

39,509 

25,602 

0 

0 

283, 198 

1,106,931 
0 
0 


1.377.606 

292,719 

46,926 

39,509 

25,602 

0 

0 

283, 193 

1.106,931 
0 
0 


and  community  services. 

jpped: 

I  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 

nd  recruitment.. 


captioned  films  for  the  deaf. 
Subtotal,  educatitn  lor  the  handicapped 


Research  and  training: 

Research  and  devel  ipment 

Educational  lalloratories 

Research  ?nd 

General  ed':Ci 

Vocational  cdutatio 

Ev3luatM>n<: 

National  ac^^iefement  study 
Dissemination 

Training 

Statistical  surveys 
Construction 


4,931,844 

585,544 

1. 374, 884 

549,900 

28,808 


3,710.244 
1,268,699 


3.172,491 
1,268,699 


249, 992 


2,126,974 

1,268,699 
0 
0 
0 


3, 172, 491 

1,268,699 
0 
0 

0 


2,  539, 137 


1,518,691 


1,268,699 


1,268.699 


1,268.699 


800.  GOO 


velopment  centers. 

n 

n. 


1. 200, 261 
730. 421 


25.399 
114,979 


29,611 


269.073 

6,980 

338,930 


18,675 


52,832 


0 

0 
0 
29,611 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 
.0 
29,611 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3, 398,  497 


159,053 


29,053 


29,611 


29.611 
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Program 


Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970 


Nlion  estimate.        House  passed 
1970    appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 

Educalwn  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs.jA- *' 

Civil  rights  education vw 

Colleges  for  agrk:ulture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act) 

Promotion  of  vocational  educatwn  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund   i , 

Hlfher  education  facilities  loan  fund. - 

122, 


789.  401 

135, 189 

50,000 

297, 765 


$50,000 
297, 765 


{50,000 


Total,  Office  of  Education. 


473,000 

m2ir 


94,625,703  88,163,694 


0 

0 

J50,000 

0 
0 

76,521.29r 


0 

0 

$50,000 

0 

0 

105,102,536 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  lor  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III)... 
Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects — - . -  — 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States - 

Loans  to  nonproht  private  schools 

State  administration. 

Guidance,  counseling, and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874) 
Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


$20, 

1. 
3, 


020,  502 
200, 205 
979. 521 
405, 000 

482. 274 


$18,633,330 

186, 360 

9%,  022 

2, 976,  706 

544, 185 


$19,301,245 

193,012 

836.666 

3,123,975 

406,917 


,570,349 

1,630 

37, 165 

467, 363 


1,563,031 

53, 581 

35.901 

321, 136 


223,416 


$19,301,245 

193,012 

0 

2, 097, 802 

406,917 
0 

0 
0 
0 
D 


$22, 487, 615 

1,664,025 
2,995,509 

406, 917 
0 

1,571,167 

0 

36,211 

323.919 


28.164.009 


2, 807, 000 


25, 310, 252 
2,923,000 


24,085,231 
1,658,000 


21,998,976 


29,185,363 


846,000 
0 


3. 367, 000 

0 


Subtotal,  SAFA  

Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) 

Training  programs  (EPDA  parts  C  and  D)  .  . . 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development 
Teacher  Corps 


2, 807, 000 


2,923,000 


1,110,830 


292,956 


1,658,000 


391,986 


846,000 


391,986 

0 


3, 367, 000 


391,986 
0 


1,110,830 
54,889 


292.956 
270,762  . 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III)... 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 
Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec.  103)... 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II). - 

State  administration  and  planning(HEFA  I— Sec.  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) -- 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  1 1) - 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) -- 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  Pt.  E) 


285, 177 
231. 144 
317,884 


1,515,629 

4,251,238 

1,383,086 

110,883 

4,181,610 
4,782,904 

20,286 

2,869.480 
94,121 

1,262,300 
220,000 


227,918 
320,963 

1,840,248 
2,847.115 

115,978 

370, 398 
4,617,870 

223,911 

2,935.632 


391,986 


231,178 


951.515 
1.861.287 


115,978 

1.782.651 
3.667,909 


3,075,424 


391,986 
0 


0 

231,178 

0 

951,515 
0 
0 

115,978 

1.782,651 
3,667,909 

0 

0 

3,076,058 

0 

0 
0 


391,986 
0 


0 

231,178 

0 

951.515 

699,726 

0 

115,978 

1.312,842 
5.256,576 

0 

0 

3.  076, 058 
0 

0 
0 


Subtotal,  higher 


education - - 21,525,742 


13,500,033 


11,685,942 


9, 825, 289 


11,643.873 


Vocational  Education:  .  .c^  cog 

Basic  grants - i.'au.sa 

Innovation - - iin'oii" 

Work-study i»o,944 

Cooperative  education - 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 


4,942.203 


4,346,673 
245, 075 


263,217 
274, 274 


4,346,673 

245, 075 

0 

263,217 

274, 274 


6,680,177 
245. 075 
180.852 
263.217 
274, 274 


Subtotal,  vocational  education. 


5,134,473 


4,942,203 


5, 129, 239 


5. 129. 239 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B). 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities.. 


657,518 
511,078 


38,000 

23, 750 

520, 029 

110,450  , 

186,982 

314, 574 


657,518 

177,371 

43, 022 

39,509 

25,263 


657,518 
172,826 
43,022 
39,509 
25,263 


177,277 
360, 302 


177.277 

393,947 


329, 014 

0 

43,011 

39,509 

25,263 

0 

0 

177,277 

393,947 
0 
0 


7,643,595 


657.  518 

172.826 

43.011 

39,509 

25,263 

0 

0 

177,277 

393,947 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


2,362.381 


1,480,262 


1,509,362 


1,008,021 


1,509,351 


Education  lor  the  handk:apped:  j  „„,.,„» 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 


255.057 
572.900  , 
131.620 
8.500  . 


552.623 
'  5i.'643' 


552,633 


552,633 
0 
0 
0 


552,633 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handk:apped. 

1  Not  available. 

CXV 1936— Part  23 


968,077 


604,276 


552.633 


552,633 


552,633 
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Program 


development: 

laboraloriei 

development  centers. 


I  ai  d  ( 


Research  and  traini 
R<>search  and 

Educationa 

Research 

General  edijcation 

Vocational  (ducalion 

Evaluations 

National  acl  ievement  study 
Oisseminalion 
Training 
Statistica.  su 
Construction 


urve  s 


Subtotal,  rese; 
Education  in  foreign 
Civil  rights  education 
Colleges  for  agriculti 
Promotion  of  vocati 
Student  loan  insu 
Higher  education  faci 


fch  and  training 
anguages  and  world  affairs. 


U'e 

101  a 

uran  e 


Total,  Office  ol  Education 


Elementary  and 
Assistance  for 
.  Basic  grants 
State  admin 
-      Gr»i1ts-to  States 
Supplementary 
Strengthening 
Grants  to 
Grants  for 
Acquisition  of 
Grants  to 
Loans  to 
State  admini 
Guidance,  coun: 


se  ii 


Subtotal,  e  ei 


fele 


School  assistance 
IMaintenance  and 
Construction  (Pubti 


SubtoUl,  SAFA 


Education  professions 
Preschool,  elemeiiary 
Grants  to  Stages 
Training  pro, 


Subtotal, 
Teacher  Corps 


Insured  loans 
Advances! 
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1970  appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Continued 


$678. 1»0 

33,430 
396,107 


{800,000 
324,300 


J15.000 


132, 359 


and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act) 

I  education  (Smith-Hughes  Acl).  -  

fund.. 

ities  loan  fund, _ 


1.239,896 
361,562 
185,054 
bO.000 
141.929 
4,000 
3, 322, 000 


1. 124, 300 


50,000 
141,929 


15.000 

50,  000 


67, 431, 842 


50,639.973 


45.077,393 


0 
0 

0 
$15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15.000 
0 

0 
50,000 
0 
0 
0 

39,817,144 


0 

n 
0 

J 1 5.  000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15,000 
0 
0 

50,  000 
0 
0 
0 

5«,  308. 80l" 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

secondary  education: 

ed  icationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I); 


i^trative  expenses _ . 

r  school  library  materials  (ESEA  il) 

educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) 
SU  te  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V); 

Stales  

sp  scial  projects 

eqi  ipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  111): 
Stales 


$39, 

1, 
1. 


559, 828 
395.  598 
173.309 
746, 000 

380, 091 


non  irofit  private  schools - 

iftration.. 

ng,  and  testing  (NDEA  V). 


1,330,738 


25.594 
321,  854 


$36, 593. 942 

366.015 

589.397 

2, 072. 827 

437. 838 


1.320.102 

7.100 

24.641 

220,413 


$39. 842,  067 

398. 421 

495,  098 

2.  166,  252 

418.029 


imentary  and  secondary  education... 44  933  012 


41,632,275 


rally  affected  areas: 
<  perations  (Public  Law  81-874) 
ic  Law  81 -815) 


2.511,000 
23,806 


2,615.000 
120. 300 


2,534.806 


levelopment: 

,  and  secondary: 

(EPDA,  B-2) 

ams(EPDA.  pts.  C  and  0). 


1,107,084 


2, 735, 300 


214.182 


153.342 
43.473,209 

1.483.000 

1.483,000 

272.783 


$39. 842.  067 

398. 421 

0 

1.502.449 

418,029 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

42. 160. 966 


1.115.000 
0 


$46,419,446 

578,180 
2.  056.  765 

418.029 

0 

1.303.096 

0 

24.  357 

217.880 

51, 017.  753 


3. 048.  000 


1,115,000 


e  location  professions  development. 


272,  783 
0 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistant 

StrengtheninJ^developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Colleges  of  a{  riculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 
Undergradual  s  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  vf-A) 
Construction: 


1,107,084 
332,649 


.231,381 
201.772 
185, 828 


Pubhccommiinity  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I  sec  103) 
Other  undergiaduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  facil  ties  (HEFA  II) _ _.' 

State  adminis  ration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105). 

Student  aid: 

Educational  o|  portunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (I  IDEA  II)  ..  


156.088 
530,296 
445,096 
103,486 

313,960 
226,  527 


214, 182 
308.409 


198.669 
180.  578 

1.239.700 
1.464.096 


272,783 


201,  794 


ilor  reserve  funds 

Interest  aayments.-- 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) 

Special  prograins  for  disadvantaged  students: 

Talent  seirch 

Personnel  developfient: 

I  fellowships  (NDEA  IV). 


College  teachi  ^. 

Training  progrims  (EPOA",  pt  E). 


Subtotal,  hi]  her  education 15  009  524 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education. 

Consumer  and  hon  emaking  education. 


Subtotal,  vKatioi  lal  education 


Libraries  and  communil 
Grants  for  public  li 
Construction  of  pul 
Interlibrary  cooperation 
State  institutional  li 
Library  services  for 


>  Not  available. 


(') 

1,142,390 

102,000 
370,  700 


88, 867 

187,115 
2,  332,  825 

167,857 

3,012.946 


640, 997 
957, 145 

88.867 

900.  547 
1.852.929 


3.156.420 


272, 783 
0 


0 

201,794 

0 

640. 997 
0 
0 

88, 867 

900,547 
1.852,929 

0 

3.157.070 

0 

0 
0 


3, 048. 000 


272. 783 
0 

272. 783 
0 


0 

201.794 

0 

640. 997 

358.  037 

0 

88. 867 

663.213 
2,  655,  482 


3, 157,  070 

0 

0 
0 


8,872,653 


7,  798. 699 


6,842,204 


7, 765, 460 


4,301,054 
■"  i37,"633" 


4,298.675 


3.755,696 
233, 534 


247, 032 
236, 982 


3,  755, 696 

233, 534 

0 

247, 032 

236.982 


5,771.934 
233.  534 
137, 563 
247,  032 
236. 983 


4,438.687 


4,298,675 


4, 473, 244 


4,473,244 


6,627,045 


i  services: 

rary  services  (LSCA  I) 

lie  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

i(LSCAIII) 

ifcrary  services  (LSCA  IV-A)... 
physically  handicapped  (LSCA)  IV-B). 


455, 712 

354,809 

41,629 

38,000 

23. 750 


455.712 
139, 226 
41.928 
39.509 
25,168 


455,712 
139.226 
41,928 
39,509 
25, 168 


246,118 

0 

41,928 

39,509 

25,168 


455,712 
139,226 
41,928 
39,509 
25,168 
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Program 


Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969 


Nixon  estimata.        House  passed 
Estimate,  1970  1970    appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Continued 


Libraries  and  community  services— (Jontinuad 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) - 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I)., 
Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  tacilitles -  - , 


$298, 450 
104,265 
156,385 

702,974 
580,000 


$150, 559 
831,474 


$150,  559 
936.895 


0 

0 

$150,  559 

936,895 
0 
0 


0 

0 

$150.  559 

936.895 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


Education  lor  the  handrcapped:        ,.,.,..,  j,ccrAv/i» 

Preschool  and  school  programs  tor  the  handicapped  (EStA  VI).. 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

ffledia  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deaf.. 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories — 

Research  and  development  centers 

General  education 

Vocational  education. - 

Evaluations - 

National  achievement  study 


2,755,974 


184,471 

250,817 
9,560 
2,696 


1,683,576 


1,788.997 


1,440,177 


399,693 


399,693 


399,693 
0 
0 
0 


1,788,997 


399,693 

0 
0 
0 


447,544 


399,693 


399,693 


399,693 


399,693 


23.547 


50,000 


15,000 


Dissemination. 


Training. 
Statistical  surveys. 
Construction 


0 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  research  and  training. 


23,547 


50,000 


15,000 


15,000 


15,000 


Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act).. 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund..     

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund — 


255,574 
50,000 
107,308 


79,971 
50,000 
107,308 


50,000 


Total,  Office  of  Education. 


584.000 
72,579,709" 


0 
0 
50,000 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 
50.000 
0 
0 
0 


60,432,042 


59,754,625 


56,769,067 


70,984,731 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants - - 

State  administrative  expenses .  

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  11). 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III). . 
Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

G ran ts  to  S tat es ■ 

Grants  for  special  projects ■ 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States -. - 

Loans  to  nonproht  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V)...       

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81  874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


$24, 

2, 
4, 


417.125 
244,171 
236,998 
128,000 

533,910 


$22,894,858  $23,416,581  $43,416,518 

228,982  234,166  234,166 

1,144,401  961,306  0 

3,576,532  3,755,489  2,481,771 


$27,282,338 


1,639,964 


42,491 
534,336 


596, 859 


1,655,991 

57,965 

41.641 

372. 479 


607, 107 


259,136 


607. 107 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


1.170.511 
3.568.682 

607. 107 
0 

1.688.243 

0 

41.652 

372. 587 


33.776.995 


30, 569, 708 


29. 233. 785 


26,739,562 


8,054,000 
711,947 


8, 386. 000 

1.701.000 


4.757,000 


2,176,000 
0 


34,731.120 


9,617,000 
0 


Subtotal,  SAFA 

Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 
Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2)    - . 
Training  programs  (EPDA,  pts.  C  and  D) 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 
Teacher  Corps - 


8,765,947 


10.087.000 


4.757.000 


2.176,000 


1,674,432 


321,701 


435,484 


435,484 
0 


1,674,432 
6,211 


321,701                435.484 
464.581  ..     


435, 484 
0 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA,  Vl-A). 

Construction:  ,.,,_.  .  ,a^i 

Publiccommunity  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I.  sec.  103) 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  1 1) 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) ..,- 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA,  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) - 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 


Interest  payments. 


1.257,646 
252,677 
347, 294 

1,628.650 

5,129.496 

418. 033 

148.193 

3.551.200 
5,001,432 

25, 980 
(') 


I  merest  payineiiis —  ,  ,ni  117 

Work-Study  programs  (HFA,  I V-O) -- 'm  yio 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students :  Talent  seaidi iHo,io« 

Personnel  development:  o  7na  cnn 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 2,/08,bUU 

Training  pragrams(EPDA  pt.  E) - 


2t9. 360 
343,879 

l.%7.078 

2. 975. 596 

400. 000 

126.859 

399. 142 
4.976.231 

286,755 

3,526.985 


252.721 


1.017.094 
1.945.280 

126.859 

1.920,990 
3.952,550 


3.694.937 


0 

252.721 

0 

1.017.094 

0 

0 

126.859 

1,920.990 
3. 952. 550 

0 

0 

3.695.699 

0 

0 

0 


9.617,000 


435. 484 

0 

435. 484 
0 


0 
252.72: 

0 

1. 017.094 

728.823 

0 

126.859 

1.414.723 
5. 66*.  502 

0 

0 

3. 695. 699 

0 

0 

0 


Subtotal,  higher  education - 22.969,598^ 


15.2S1.8SS 


12.910.431 


10,965.913 


12.900.421 


>  Not  available. 
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Protram 


Vocalional  education 

Bask  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education 
Consumer  and  hompmaki 


ing  education. 
Subtotal,  vocalioialeducatk>n 


libraries  and  communil 
Grants  for  public  III 
Construction  of  puljl 
Interlibrary  cooperftio 
State  institutional 
Library  services  foi 
College  library  r 
Librarian  training 
University  commu 
Adult  basic  educali 

Grants  to  State ; 

Special  project  I 
Educational  broadc;  sting 


lb 


resoij 


!(1 
nty 


Subtotal,  librarle  and  cominunity  services. 


Education  for  the  handicapped 
Preschool  and  school 
TeKher  education 
Research  and  inni 
MedM-Mrvices  and 


otition. 


captioned  films  for  the  deaf. 
SuliTbhl,  educati  in  for  the  handicapped 


ment: 
aljoratories  .       -        . 
velopment  centers. 


Research  and  training 
Research  and  devefip 

Educational 

Research  and 

General  education 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations 

National  achieijement  study 

Dissemination 

Training 

Statistical  surveys 
Construction 


Subtotal,  researc  i 
Education  in  foreign  languages 
Civil  tights  education.. 
Colleges  for  agriculture 
Promotion  of  vocational 
Student  loan  insurance 
ttigher  education  faciliti 


loan  tund. 
Total,  Office  of  Education. 


due  I 


Elementary  and  ;econd 
Assistance  for  ed 

Basic  grants  . 

State  administi 
Grants  to  Stales  lor 
Supplementary 
Strengthening  State 

Grants  to  State ; 

Grants  for 
Acquisition  of  equi 

Grants  to  State 

Loans  to  non 

State  administ 
Guidance,  counselii 


School  assistance  in  fed 
Maintenance  and  oi 
Construction  (Publ 


Subtotal,  SAFA 


Educatkin  professions 
Preschool,  elementary 
Grants  to  State  > 
Training  progri  ms 


Higher  education: 
Program  assistance 
Strengthening 
Colleges  ol  agr 
Undergraduate 
Construction: 
Public  comm 
Other  undergraduate 
Graduate  facilitr   "" 
State  administration 


nun  ty 
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Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970 


Nixon  estimate, 
1970 


House  passed 
appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-CoRtinued 


$5, 926, 270 
216,  SS5 


tS.  909, 451 


J5. 453. 944 
253, 221 

'274, 46i 
344,142 


J5. 454, 944 

253,221 

0 

274,641 

344, 142 


$8,381,883 
253.  221 
216,445 
274,  641 
344, 142 


services: 

rary  services  <LSCA  I) 

ic  libraries (LSCA  II) 

n(LSCA  III) 

rary  services  (LSCA  I V-A) 

physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-R).. 

rces(HEAII-A) 

EA  ll-B) 

service  programs  (HEA  I) 

li  (Adult  Education  Act): 


6,142,825 


805,  469 
962,828 


and  teacher  education, 
facilities 


618, 535 

59,106 

209, 693 

629,682 
331,771 


5,909,451 


805,  469 

512,392 

43.  824 

39.509 

25,333 


198.738 
752, 562 


6, 325, 948 


805.  469 
197.459 
43.  824 
39.509 
25,333 


198,  739 
824,641 


6,326,948 

389.789 

0 

43. 824 

39.509 

25, 333 

0 

0 

198,  739 

824,641 

O" 


9,470,332 


805.  469 

197.459 

43,  824 

39.509 

25, 333 

0 

0 

198, 739 

824, 641 


3.617,084 


2,377,827 


programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 
nd  recruitment 


296,211 

570, 107 

151,444 

20,956 


641,800 


2,134,974 


641.800 


1,521,835 


641.800 
Q 
0 
0 


2,134,974 


641,800 
0 
0 
0 


1,038,718 

2, 080, 000 
411^591 


641,800 

2,637,713 
233,564 


641,800 


641,800 


641.800 


17,737 


88,500 
20,143' 


0 

0 
0 
17.737 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


and  training 

and  world  affairs. 


2. 600. 234 
218,302 


2,871,277 


ind  the  mechank:  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act).. 

education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

und. 
lis  I 


50.000 
173.605 


50.000 
173,605 


17,737 
56,666' 


2,892,000 


17,737 
0 
0 

50, 000 

6" 

0 


83,925,951 


68, 718, 835 


56, 507, 159 


875,279 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
y  education: 
tionally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 


$3. 


tive  expenses 

school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

;ational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III). 
departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 


spedal  projects 

I  ment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 


666. 149 
150.000 
371,750 
811.500 

214,  585 


$3,459,155 
150.  000 
185. 736 
857,  %2 

282. 290 


$3,521,648 
150.  000 
156.019 
886.  077 

280. 509 


pilfi 


It  private  schools. 

tion..     .  

:.  and  testing  (NDEA  V). 


339, 695 
13,500 
10.000 
93,954 


335.693 

6.285 

13.333 

64,096 


50,000 


$3,521,648 

150,000 

0 

86, 277 

280.  509 
0 

0 
§ 

0 
0 


Subtotal,  elemeni  iry  and  secondary  education 


rally  affected  areas: 
I  orations  (Public  Law  81  874) 
Law  81  815)    . 


5,671,133 


5,354,550 


5,044,253 


4,638,434 


4, 268,  000 


4, 444.  000 
831,000 


2, 521, 000 


3,690,000 
0 


dfvetopment: 

and  secondary. 
(EPDA  B-2)  . 
(EPDA  pts.  C  and  D) 


4.268,000 


5,275,000 


2, 521, 000 


3,690,000 


380, 383 


135, 982 


154,449 


154,449 
0 


Subtotal,  edifcation  professions  development 
Teacher  Corps 


380,383 


135,982 


154,449 


154,449 
0 


qeveloping  institutions  (HEA  III)..       .     

Iture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 


colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103).. 

facilities  (HEFA  I.  sec.  104) 

(HEFA  II) 

and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 


166. 038 
59,288 

292,342 
1,237,001 
229,794  . 
66,089 


163. 086 
59,639 

365.857 
520,832 


166,045 


189, 170 
340.491 


55,353 


55,353 


0 

166,045 
0 

189, 170 
0 
0 

55,353 


0 
0 
0 
17.737 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


17.737 
0 
0 

50,  000 

6 
0 


69, 998, 868 


$3,710,421 


182. 895 
850. 697 

280.  509 
0 

333.279 

0 

13.333 

63, 172 


5.434.306 


5.453.000 
0 


5. 453,  000 


154,449 
0 


154. 449 
0 


Q 

166, 045 
0 

189, 170 

129,444 

0 

55, 353 
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rratram 


Nixon  estimate.        House  passed 
Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970  1970   appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 
Higher  education— Continued 
Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  1 1) 

Insured  toans: 

Advances  for  reserve  tundi-  --- 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students: 

Talent  search  

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs(EPDA  pL  E) 


$762,650 
858, 217 


2,576,281 

49,903 

284, 800 
57,489 


$70, 373 
877, 358 

44,594 


564,130 


$338, 689 
696, 872 


590.993 


$338, 689 
696, 872 

0 

0 

591.115 


$249, 429 
998,706 

0 

0 

591.115 

0 

0 
0 


Subtotal,  higher  education 


6.839,892 


2,721,222 


2,377,613 


2,037,244 


2, 379, 262 


Vocational  education: 
Basic  grants 


1, 102, 142 


1,116,404 


lnnovatk>n. 


971,393 
209,368 


Work-study 

Cooperative  educatran . 

Consumer  and  homemaking  educatk>n. 


38,018 


213, 138 
61,295 


971, 393 

209.368 

0 

213. 138 

61,295 


1,492,881 

209.368 

37.998 

213.138 

61.295 


Subtotal,  vocational  educatk>n. 


1. 140, 160 


1.116.404 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I). 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II). 

I nterlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) . 

Library  services  tor  physically  handicapped  LSCA  IV-B).. 

College  library  resources  (HEA  1 1 -A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  educatkin  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  proiects  and  teacher  education  

Educational  broadcasting  facilities. . 


210. 196 

345. 689 
40,  505 
38,000 
23.750 

102,979 
45, 690 

117.167 

146.759 


210. 196 
98, 347 
40, 597 
39,509 
25, 052 


115.187 
156.723 


1.455.194 


210. 196 
98,347 
40, 597 
39,509 
25. 052 


115,187 
164.109 


1.455,194 


145, 266 

0 

40.  597 

39.609 

25, 052 

0 

0 

115.187 

164.109 
0 
0 


2,014.680 


210,196 

98. 347 

40. 597 

39.509 

25.052 

0 

0 

115.187 

164. 109 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services 


Education  for  the  handicapped:  ..,„r.  ..iv 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deat 


1.070.735 


100,000 
172,096 


685,611 


692, 997 


529.720 


112,296 
""7.716 


112, 29S 


1,000 


112,296 
0 
0 
0 


692,997 


112,296 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  education  tor  the  handicapped 


Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 
Educational  laboratories. 
Research  and  development  centers. 

General  education... 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations  

National  achievement  study 


273,096 


120.006 


112.296 


112,296 


112.296 


1,000 


15.000 


Dissemination. 


Training. 
Statistical  surveys. 
Construction 


0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  research  and  training 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education . 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act)., 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act).. 

Student  loan  insurance  fund. 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund 


1,000 


50.000 
38.665 


50.000 
38.665 


15.000 


50,000 


IS.  000 
0 
0 

50,000 


0 
0 
0 

15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15.000 
0 
0 

50,000 


492.000 


Total,  Office  of  Education        --.- --- 20.025.064 


15.497.440 


12.422.802 


12,682,337 


16.128,694 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEBRASKA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants - --- - --- - *  i  w  mn 

State  administrative  expenses - il^'ioi 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) .Yt'iH^ 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III). l,4/i,  IM) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States iw  eS 

Grants  for  special  projects iDi,ou3 

Acquisitionof  equipment  and  minor  remodeling(NDEA  III):  „ 

Grants  to  States b9l,63u 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools ii"«i 

State  administration ,  on' con 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) - "'"■^''" 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 9,606,849 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas:  .    „  ,,, 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874) ^.a^.ni 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) ^^^^^^^^^.^^^^.^ 

Subtotal,  SAFA 4.329.717 


$5,668,814  $6,994,964 

150,000  150.000 

374,367  314,472 

1,355,131  1,409,507 

340.817  344,772 

580.126 

19,509 

13.673 

122, 306  85, 089 

8,624,743  9,289,804 


$6.994.%4 

150.000 

0 

1.350.932 

344.772 
0 


$8.  242, 079 

368, 323 
1.024.798 

344, 772 
0 

564,126 

0 

13,656 

122.154 


8. 840. 668 


10.679.908 


4,429.000 
543.000  , 


2,513.000 


2,286,000 
0 


5,298,000 
0 


4.972.000 


2.513.000 


2.286.000 


5,298,000 


>  Not  available. 
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Education  profession? 
Grants  to  States 
Training  program  s 


OFFICE  OF  EOUCATION-Continued 

develooment:  Preschool  elementary,  and  secondary: 

(EPDA8-2) .   *. - 

(EPOA  pts.,Cand  D)... 


Subtotal, 
Teaclisr  Corps.. 


edur  lion  professions  development. 


n  ;e: 


Higtier  education 

Pfopram  assistai 
SIrengtIieni 
Colleges  of 
Undergradu^e 

Construction 
Public  com 
Other  under 
Graduate  lac 
State  admin 

Student  aid: 
Educational 
Direct  loans 
Insured  loan 
Advanc 
Interest 
Work-study 
Special  progi^ 

Personnel  devetoi  ment 
College  teacf  sr  ' 
Training  pro|  ram 


n:ty  colleges  and  teclinical  institutes  (HEFA  I- 

raduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— sec.  104) 

ities(HEFA  II)        .   .._   _ 

t  tration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— sec.  105) 


(  poortunily  grants  (HEA  IV  A). 
NOEA  II) 


tor  reserve  funds 

layments  _ 

I  rograms  (HEA  I V-C) 

ms  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search. 


"Subtotal,  h  gher  education. 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study 
Cooperative  education 
Consumer  and 


ho  nemaking  education. 
Subtotal,  vocat  inal  education 


I  P 
p<  rati 


Libraries  and  commui 
Grants  tor  public 
Construction  ol 
Interlibrary  coo. 
State  institutional 
Library  services  f 
College  library 
Librarian  training 
University  comm 
Adult  basic  edii 

Grants  to 

Special  proi^ts 
Educational  broai^asti 


in 

I  lie;  li 


I  Sta  es 


Subtotal,  III 
Education  tor  ttie  hani 
Preschool  ind 
Teacher  eoucati' 
Research  and  innovation 
Media  services  a 


llOi 


boratories 

development  centers. 


Research  and  training 

Research  and  de^lopment 

Educational 

Research  and 

General  edu(  ition 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study 
Dissemination 

Training 

Statistical  survey ; 
Construction 


Subtotal. 
Education  m  foreign  L 
Civi  fights  education. 
Colleges  lor  agncultui 
Promotion  ol  vocationkl 
Student  loan  insuranc^  fund 
Higher  education  facii 


Total,  Office  of 
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Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate.  1970 


Nixon  estimate.         House  passed 
1970    appropriation  bill 


J1.104.8S3 


J172,  525 


$209,747 


J209, 747 
0 


J209. 747 

u 


1,104,853 
371,553 


172,525 
482.617 


209, 747 


developing  institutions  (HFA  III) 

riculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

nstructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 


Sec.  103). 


183.  545 
128. 821 

270, 275 
,966,169 


81.500 

400, 800 
837. 591 


fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 
s(EPDA.  pL  E) 


(') 

998, 419 

60, 442 

538,900  . 


ISO.  520 
125.  <81 

694, 437 

1,082.752 

300. 000 

71.072 

150.368 
1,874.681 

44, 594 

1,237,427 


183.  560 

359,064 
707, 844 

71.072" 

723, 58ti 
1, 489, 033 


1,296,352 


209.  747 
0 


0 

183.  560 

0 

359.  064 

0 

U 

71.072 

723.689 
1.489,033 

0 

u 

1.296,620 
0 


209.  747 
0 


(^ 
183.  KO 

0 

359. 064 

273,714 

0 

71,  OH 

532,965 
2,133,972 

0 

0 

1.296,e20 

0 

0 
0 


7.466,563 


5,761.332 


2,117,322 
■"  71,223 


2,135,304 


4.830.614 


1. 742, 754 
217, 650 


224. 754 
109.967 


4. 123. 038 


1.742.754 

217. 650 

0 

224,754 

109.967 


4,850.967 


2. 188, 545 


2,135,304 


2, 295. 125 


2,295,125 


2,678.348 

217.650 

71,186 

224.  754 

109.957 

3,301.905 


ly  services: 

ibary  services  (LSCA  I). . . 

blic  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

ion(LSCA  III) 

ibrary  services  (LSCA  IV  A) 

r  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

ources(HEA  II  A) 

(HEA  ll-B) 


330,484 

239,500 

41, 055 

33. 000 

23. 750 

199,896 


330,484 

256.938 

41. 249 

39.509 
25.109 


330. 484 
118.375 
41.249 
39.509 
25.109 


ity  service  programs  (HEA  I). 
ion  (Adult  Education  Act): 


135.628 
188, 955 


131, 132 
207,912 


131,132 
221,  891 


and  teacher  education, 
ng  facilities 


194,677 

0 

41.249 

39.509 

25,109 

0 

0 

131, 132 

221,891 
0 
0 


33(1. 4S  4 
113.  37  i 
41.249 
39.  509 
25.109 
0 
0 
131.132 

221.891 

0 
0 


brarfes  and  community  services 

icapped: 
scllool  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 
a nd  recruitment 


1, 197, 268 

100,364 
183, 938 


1. 032. 333 
217.458 


907,749 
217.458 


rdi 


captioned  films  tor  the  deaf. 
Subtotal,  eduction  for  the  handicapped 


214,214 


250. 338 


653, 557 

217,458 
0 
0 
0 


907,  749 

217,453 

0 
0 
0 


498. 516 


467.796 


217.458 


217.458 


217. 458 


26,642 
118,212 


50,000 


15,000 


0 
0 

0 

15,000 
0 
0 
0 

e 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


reseajch  and  training .. 

nguages  and  world  affairs. 


144,854 


50,000 


15,000 


and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act)., 
education  (SmiUi-Hughes  Act). 


50.000 
64,271 


50.000 
64.271 


50.000 


15,000 
0 
0 

50, 000 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,  COO 


I  ties  loan  fund. 
Education 


829.000 


27,851,989 


23,812.821 


20, 337, 497 


8, 690,  593 


25, 530, 734 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secoiilaiy  education: 

Assistance  tor  ed  icatlonally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants - 

State  adminiitrative  expenses 

Grants  to  States  I  jr  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  e  lucaiional  centers  and  services  (ESEA  ill) 

Strengthening  Stjte  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  'o  Sties 

Grants  for  si^ecial  projects . 

1  Not  available 


$%0.917 
150.000 
218, 847 
568,025 

186,787 


$887,582 
150.000 
113.689 
648,828 

259,550 


$893. 858 

150,000 

95,499 

o6b|  896 

255.964 


J893.  858 

150,000 

0 

551,066 

255,964 
0 


$1,174,544 


117,828 
650,895 

255,964 
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Pfotnni 


Nixon  estimate,         House  passed 
ActMl,  IWt      EsKmite,  1969      Estimate,  1970  1970   appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EOUCATION-Continued 

E  ementary  and  secondary  education — Continued 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States ■ 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration .   

Guidance,  counseling,  and  tesllng(NDEA  V) 


$115,302 

0 

10.000 

52.999 


$114,394 

1,583 

13,333 

50,000 


$50,000 


$134. 580 

0 

13. 333 

50.000 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education  . 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81  874). 
Construction  (Public  Law  81  81 5) 


2.262,877 


3. 320, 000 
1.520.744 


2,238.959 


2.111,217 


$1, 850, 888 


3.457,000 
233. 700 


l.%1.000 
14.000 


1,426.000 
14.000 


2.397.414 


4.130.000 
14.000 


Subtotal.  SAFA 

Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 
Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B  2).. 
Training  programs  (EPDA  pts.  C  and  D) 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development 
Teacher  Corps -  


4.840.744 


86,885 


3,690,700 


122, 025 


1,975,000 


1,440.000 


4.144.000 


133.328 


133.025 


133,025 
0 


86,885 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— sec.  103).. 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— sec.  104). 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II)  - 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— sec.  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV  A)         

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) .   - -  - 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments     .  .  

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) 

Special  programs  tor  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search.  

Personnel  development : 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs(EPDA  pt.  E). 


156.781 
14,966 


421,948 

42,400 

136,764 
217,624 


230, 375 
22. 971 

123, 400 
40,000 


122. 025 


153.867 
14.561 

118.399 
216.563 

37. 239 

18,232 
227. 307 

25.000 

182.457 


133. 328 


156.784 


61.219 
141.577 

37.2.39 

87. 748 
180,546 


191.145 


133.025 
0 


0 

156.784 

0 

61.219 
0 
0 

37. 239 

87.748 
180. 546 

0 

0 

191.185 

0 

0 
0 


Subtotal,  higher  education 


Vocational  Education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study .. 

(Operative  education     .   

Consumer  and  homemaking  education. 


1,456.869 

554. 165 
19,249 


993,625 


K6,052 


856.258 


390.  324 
204. 616 

266.474 
24.630 


714. 721 


390.  324 

204,616 

0 

206, 474 

24.630 


133.025 
0 


0 

156.784 

0 

61.219 

60. 539 

0 

37. 239 

64.622 
258,746 


191.185 
0 

0 
0 

830.334 


599.871 

204.616 
19,240 

206, 474 
24,630 


Subtotal,  vocational  education. 


573,414 


566,052 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

(instruction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III).. 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) — 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Library  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


146. 589 
127,559 
40,213 
38,000 
23, 750 
24, 143 


146,  589 

129,580 

40, 253 

39,509 

25, 022 


826,044 


146. 589 
87,757 
40,  253 
39,509 
25, 022 


110,598 

117,374 


109. 324 
121.076 


109,325 

123,  829 


826,044 


119,137 

0 

40. 253 

39,509 

25  022 

0 

0 

109,  325 

123.  829 
0 
0 


1,054.831 


146.589 

87.757 

40. 253 

39,509 

25,  044 

0 

0 

109,325 

123,  829 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment .  

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 

Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories.. - 

Research  and  development  centers 

General  education _ 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations - 

National  achievement  study - 


648.226 


100.000 
65. 749 


6U.  353 


100,000 


572,284 


457,075 


572. 284 


100.000 


1.266 


100.000 
0 
0 
0 


100.000 
0 
0 
0 


167,015 


100.000 


100.000 


100.000 


100.000 


9.748 
138.281 


1S,C 


Dissemination. 

Training 

Statistical  surveys. 
Construction 


58.350 


0 

0 
15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 


Subtotal,  research  and  training 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education  _ 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act).. 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund... 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund 


206. 379 


15.000 


50.000 
30,000 


50,000 
30.000 


50,000 


15.000 
0 
0 

50,000 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 


Total,  Office  of  Education. 
>  Not  available. 


318,000 


10. 62a  409 


8,402.714 


6.639,131 


5. 516. 753 


9.296.88* 
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Progmn 


Elamentary  and  seco 
Assistance  for 
Basic  grants 
State  admini: 
Grants  to  States 
Supplementary 
Strengtliening 
Grants  to 
Grants  for  S| 
Acquisition  of  eq 
Grants  to  " 
Loans  to  noni 
State  admin 
Guidance,  coun: 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
ndary  education: 
edi|cationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 


s  :rative  expenses 

fcr  scliool  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

ed  icational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) 

Sta  e  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 
Stat  )s 


Stalis 


pf:ial  projects. _ 

pment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

!S 

( rofit  private  scliools 

on 

and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


is  ration. 


selng. 


Subtotal,  eleme  tary  and  secondary  education. 


School  assistance  in  federally 
Maintenance  and 
Construction  (Pubfc 

Subtotal,  SAFA 


affected  areas: 
I  perations  (Public  Law  81  874). 
Law  81  815) 


Education  professions 

Grants  to  States  (dPDA 
Training  programs  (EPDA 


Subtotal,  educafon  professions  development. 
Teacher  Corps 


Higher  education 

ProfrSm  assistanc ! 

Stiengthening 

Colleges  of  ag 

Undergraduat 
Construction: 

Public  comm 

Other  undergrhd 

Graduate  facil  ties 

State  adminis^ation 
Student  aid 

Educational  01 

Direct  loans  ( 

Insured  loans 
Advances|to 
Interest 

Work-study  programs 

Special  proRr 
Personnel  developiieflt 

College  teache 

Training  prog! 


ity  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I- 

uate  facilities  (HEFA  I— sec.  104) 

(HEFAII)  

and  planning  (HEFA  I— sec.  105) 


I  portunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A). 
DEAN) . 


r  reserve  funds 

pfcyments 

(HEAIV-C) 

s  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search. 


Vocational  education 
Basic  grants... 

Innovation 

Work-study  ... 
Cooperative  educaton 
Consumer  and 


I  b 


Libraries  and  communil 
Grants  for  public 
Construction  of  pul 
Interlibrary  cooperftion 
State  institutional 
Library  services  fo 
College  library 
Librarian  training 
University  commu 
Adult  basic  educali 
Grants  to  Stat^ 
Special  projec  s 
Educational  broadc  ist 


Education  for  the  handi  apped 
Preschool  and  schofl 
Teacher  education 
Research  and  inno 
Media  services  and 


Research  and  training 

Research  and  devel  )pment 
Educational  laboratories 
Research  and 
General  education 
Vocational  eduction 
Evaluations 
National  acliiei|ement 

Dissemination. 

Training 

Statistical  surveys. 

Construction.. 


Subtotal,  resoarc  i  and  training. 


1  Not  available. 
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Actual,  I96S      Estimate,  1969 


Nixon  estimate,        House  passed 
Estimate,  1970  1970   appropriation  bill 


$1,432,268 
150,000 
334. 087 
779.000 

198,849 


262,364 

6.790 

10,000 

81,695 


$1,441,049 
150,000 
168.  878 
815.216 

269, 677 
24, 600 

259.469 
11.798  . 
13. 333  . 
55,921 


$1,478,145 
150,000 
141,859 
841,072 

274, 766 


50,000 


$1,478,145 

150,000 

0 

665,545 

274, 766 
0 

0 

e 

0 
0 


$1,878,148 

171,826 
820,062 

274, 766 
0 

259, 521 

0 
13.  333 
56.404 


3, 255. 053 


3,209,941 


2,935,842 


2, 368, 456 


3. 474, 060 


2. 053. 000 
22. 434 


2, 138.  000 
6,400 


1,213,000 
6,000 


904,000 
6,000 


2, 474,  OOO 
6,000 


2, 075, 434 


2,144,400 


1,219,000 


910.000 


2. 480,  000 


evelopment:  Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

""•  B-2) 

pts.  C  and  0) 


456, 959 


122,025 


133,328 


133,328 
0 


133,32* 
0 


456.959 


122,025 


133,328 


133,328 
0 


133,328 
0 


developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

iculture  and  the  mechanic  arls(Bankltead-Jones) 

instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 


■Section  103). 


fellowships  (NDEA  IV).. 
ms(EPDA,  pt.  E) 


Subtotal,  hi:  iher  education. 


hoi^emaking  education. 
Subtotal,  vocatiotial  education 


services: 

iirary  services  (LSCA  I) .. 

lie  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

(LSCA  III) 

rary  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

(HEA  ll-A) 

EAII-B). 


[<H 


ty  service  programs(H£A  I).. 
n  (Adult  Education  Act): 


and  teacher  education, 
ing  facilities 


Subtotal,  hbrarie  i  and  community  services. 


programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 
nd  recruitment 

tion. 


captioned  films  for  the  deal. 
Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped 


velo pment  centers, 
study 


281,257 
164,426 
62, 362 

247, 537 

856. 176 

402.384 

49, 178 

647,  590 
781,493 

10.000 

(') 

601,991 


161,480 
61,584 

326,110 
509, 125 


58. 152 

65.117 
811.830 

41,218 

457.694 


164. 432 

168,618 
332, 838 

58,152' 

313.393 
644, 825 


479, 489 


315,500 


168.618 

0 

0 

58, 152 

313, 393 
644, 825 

0 

0 

479, 588 

0 

0 
0 


168.613 

124,716 

0 

58,152 

230. 800 
924,115 

0 

0 

479, 588 

0 

0 
0 


4.420,894 


925, 718 
■32,724 


2,492,310 

941,303 


2,161,747 


1, 664, 576 


1, 985, 989 


834.  902 
208, 146 


211,425 
52, 683 


834, 902 

208, 146 

0 

211,425 

52, 683 


1,283,116 

208, 146 

32,  707 

211,425 

52,683 


958,442 


199. 116 

100,968 
40,454 
38,000 
27,750 

378,499  . 


941. 303 


199,116 

152,108 
40. 537 
39.509 
25,047 


1,307,156 


199,116 

96,  503 
40,  537 
39,509 
25,047 


116,434 
143,716 


114,625 
153,033 


114,624 
160, 283 


1,307,156 


140,714 

0 

40, 537 

39,509 

25,047 

0 

0 

114,624 

160, 283 
0 
0 


1,788,077 


199,116 

%,503 

40, 537 

39. 503 

25,  047 

0 

0 

114,624 

160, 283 
0 
0 


1,044,937 


723,975 


100,000 
61,023 


100,000 


675,619 
100,000 


520, 714 


675,613 


2,845 


100,000 
0 
0 
0 


100,000 
0 
0 
0 


163. 868 


100.000 


100,000 


100.000 


100,000 


20,113 


44,575 


15,000 


36,124 


e 

0 

0 
15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


.  0 

0 
15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


56.237 


44,575 


15.000 


15.000 


15.000 


October  21,  1969 
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Nixon  estimate,         House  passed 
Actual,  1968      Estimite,  1969      Estimate,  1970  1970    ipprepriition  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs - 

Civil  rights  education . >;-j-..-  -  -  ••.;  vVv" 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act). 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hugties  Act). 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund. - 

Total,  Office  of  Education  — 


$36, 000 


50.000 
34,050 


$50,000 
34.050 


$50,000 


0 
0 

tso.ooo 


0 
0 

$50,000 

6 
0 


12,551,874 


9, 862. 579 


8,597,692 


7, 069, 230 


10, 702.  O67 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education:  ,r,.r.  .v 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESIA  I): 

inh  -- - - "' 


Basic  grants. 

State  administrative  expenses 

Grants  to  States  tor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III).. 
Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V); 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  lor  special  projects.. ^;v     ViuncinV 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodehng  (NDtA  III). 

Grants  to  States - 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration . 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


471.868 
254,719 
.214,941 
.  899, 000 

679. 227 


, 792. 228 
19.500 
63.066 

793,071 


24, 484, 252 

245, 001 

1.652.599 

5,248,181 

738,898 


27,555,556 

275, 556 

1.388,195 

5,515,448 

780,240 


1,807,039 

107,779 

61.712 

552. 014 


384,039 


27.  555. 556 
275,556  . 
0 
2, 626, 822 

780, 240 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


32,104.609 


1.655.018 
5,  260,  743 

780,24* 
0 

1,886.094 

0 

61,901 

533, 724 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education '. 38,187,620 


34,897,475 


35,899,034 


32,238,174 


42, 282. 320 


School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874). 
Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


11,461,000 
802, 899 


Subtotal, 

Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) 

Training  programs  (EPDA  pts  C  and  D) 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development.. 
Teacher  Corps 


11,933,000 
798. 300 


420.152 


6.771,000 
27,000 


584,464 


1,154,424 


4,251,000 
27.000 


584,464 

0 


13,835,000 
27,000 

13,862,000 


584,464 
0 


1,154,424 
49, 576 


420, 152 
110,139 


584,464 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  I  It)     ..... . 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones)        .     . 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction:  ,.    ,^  .    ,.    ^.,  .     .urr*  1 in« 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  l-sec.  103) — 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  1 1) -.-- 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  1— sec.  105) 

Student  aid:  ^.,.,  ,„  .^ 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEAIV-C).. -.--. - 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 


294.201 
249,784 

,829,837 

1,281,400 

,196.850 

142,687 

1. 509, 000 
1.284,545 

49.664 

!,  847, 534 
135,370 


290.710 
255.201  . 

2.248,021 

3, 425, 890 

1,000,000 

123,643 

276,163 
3, 443, 007 

345, 575 


294,262 


1,162,358 
2.239,658 


123,643 

1,329,115 
2,734,73U 


3,091,504 


3,238,718 


584,464 
0 


0 

294,262 

0 

1,162,358 
0 

0 
123.643 

1.329.115 
2, 734, 731 

0 
0 

3.239,386 
0 


Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV). 
Training  programs  (EPDA  pt.  E) 


1,982,600 


584,464 
0 


0 

294.262 
0 

1. 162.  358 

854.466 

0 

132.643 

978,833 
3.919.215 

0 
0 

3.239.386 
0 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


19,803,472 


14,499,714 


11,122.485 


8,883,495 


10,572.163 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants ..  — 

Innovation. -  

Work-study.  

Cooperative  education . . 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education. 


6.207,329 
320,983 


6,246.915 


6.497,533 
278, 202 

369.'677' 
409,991 


6.497,533 

278, 202 

0 

309,677 

409.991 


9.985.719 
278,202 
320. 820 
309.677 
409,991 


Subtotal,  vocational  education. 


6,528,312 


6,246,915 


7,495,403 


7,495,717 


11,304,409 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) - 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  111) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 

College  library  resources(HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) - 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States -- k^o'iac 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education ""•  **' 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities - 


1,090,767 
611,734 
44, 537 
38.000 
23,750 
398,075 
165. 240 
256,589 

1,911 


1.090,767 

545, 193 

45,  371 

39,509 

25.467 


1.090.767 

244,961 

45,371 

39.509 

25,467 


249.254 
1,057,036 


249. 254 
1,177,851 


506,982 

0 

45,371 

39.509 

25.467 

0 

0 

249,254 

1.177,851 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


4,040,748 


3,052,597 


2,873,180 


2.044,434 


1.090.767 

244.961 

45.371 

39.509 

25.467 

0 

0 

2«.  254 

1,177,851 
0 
0 

2, 873. 180 


Education  for  the  handicapped:  -ror.  ...> 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (EStA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  doif 


406,066 
492,546  .... 

3.900  .... 

7,513  .... 


866,823 


866,823 


866,823 
0 
0 
0 


866,823 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


904,025 


866.823 


886,  SO 


866.823 


866.823 


>  Not  availaU*. 
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Program 


Dpment: 

al  oratories 

I  evelopment  centers. 


Research  and  training 
Research  and  deve 

Educational  Is' 

Research  and 

General  educaton 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations 

National  achieitemeni  study. 
Dissemination. 
Training   . 
Statistical  surveys 
Construction 


Subtotal,  reseafi 
Education  in  toreign  Ian 
Civil  rights  education 
Colleges  for  agriculture 
Promotion  ol  vocational 
Student  loan  insurance 
Higher  education  faciliti 


and  training 

uages  and  world  atfairs. 

nd  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act) 
(ducation  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 
nd 
i  loan  fund 


Total,  Office  of  Ed  ication 


nda  y 


Elementary  and  secon 

Assistance  lor  educationally 
Basic  grants 
-  SM«  administr 

^  Grants  lj)_States  (or 
Suppleme'ntary  edu. 
Strengthening  State 
Grants  to  Slates 
Grants  for  speci 
Acquisition  of  equiptient 
Grants  to  States 
Loans  to  non 
State  administrftion 
Guidance,  counselini 


five  expenses.  .  . 

chool  library  materials  (ESEA  ll)_.  . 
Iional  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) 
lepartnients  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

protects 
'  and  minor  remodeling (NDEA  III): 


Subtotal,  element!  ry  and  secondary  education 


School  assistance  in  fedejai 
Maintenance  and  op< 
Construction  (Public 


Subtotal,  SAFA 


Education  professions  deielopmei 

Grants  to  States  (EPI  A 

Training  programs  (I  PDA 


Subtotal,  educatioi 
Teacher  Corps 


ra  ion 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance 
Strengthening  di 
Colleges  of  agric^ 
Undergraduate 

Construction: 

Public  commun 
Other  undergradfjate 
Graduate  faciiiti 
State  administ 

Student  aid: 
Educational 
Direct  loans  (N 
Insured  loans 
Advances 
Interest 
Work-study  pro^a 
Special  program: 

Personnel  developm 
College  teacher 
Training  prograr^s 


;fC' 
t  pa)  11 


Subtotal,  highi  r  education 

Vxational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  educatioi  . 

Consumer  and  homer  aking  education. 


Subtotal,  vocaliona 


libraries  and  community 
Grants  for  public  libr 
Construction  of  publit 
Interlibrary  cooperatii 
State  institutiona.  libi 
Library  services  for 
College  library  lesou 
Librarian  training  (H 
University  community 
Adu  t  basic  education 
Grants  to  States 
Special  projects 
Educational  broadcasting 
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AdMl,  1968      Estimate.  1969 


Nixon  estimate.         House  passed 
Estimate,  1970  1970   appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Continued 


• 
• 
0 

0 
0 

$«0, 399 

0 

379.015 

$53,000 

$21. 131 

$21,131 

$21,131 

265,323 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

21.000 

0 

e 

0 
0 

• 

• 

745.  737 

53,000 

21.131 

21,131 

21.131 

356,924 

0 

0 

151,928 

0 

0 

50,000 

50.000 

50.000 

50.000 

50,000 

201.903 

201,903 

900 

0 
0 

3,355.000 

0 

87.  794,  468 

73,130,018 

^65>10,  520 

56T462.23«~ 

~«2, 416.^90 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


education: 

deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 


$10,494,933 

150,  000 

585.  437 

1.  176,  000 


private  schools. 
.jn_ 
and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


255. 743 


598,  278 

11.763 
147.918 


lly  altected  areas: 
rations  (Public  Law  81  874) 
Law  81  815).    ^ 


13.420.072 


9.  726.  OOO 
810,  794 


J9.  792.  ZS"! 

159.  OM 

288, 103 

1.112.240 

319. 982 


588.214 

8.085 

13. 333 

100. 395 

12.373.097 


10, 127,  000 
779. 200 


nt   Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 
B  2) 
pts.  C  and  D) 


professions  development 


veloping  institutions (HEA  III) 
Iture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 
i  istructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  VI  A). 

colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103) 
lie  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

(HEFA  II) . 

and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  i05) ^ 


10. 536. 794 


231.260 


231.260 
162.609 


71.669 

172.605 

79. 932 

63.667 

,841,833 

380,666 

67, 280 


10. 906. 200 
155.814 


opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV  A). 
■11)  .       .     . 


DEA  I 


045. 970 
053, 809 


ent: 


reserve  funds 

ents. 

ms(HEA  IV-C) 

for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 


llowships(NEDA  IV). 
(EPDA  pt.  E).  


(') 

,110,790 
112,960 

574,  500 
24.000 


155.814 
415. 442 


169,625 

78.046 

595,008 
720, 943 

59, 379 

83.504 
1.041,075 

74,  322 

918.722 


$9,875,844 

150,  000 

242,  013 

1.153,785 

$9.  875.  844 

150,  000 

0 

860,486 

$10,  025,  844 

283,617 
1, 108. 128 

315,386 

315,386 
0 

315.386 
0 

69.  846  ■ 

0 
0 
0 
0 

596. 353 

0 

13.  333 

100.238 

11,806.874 

11.201.716 

12,442.899 

5.  745. 000 

6.147.000 
0 

11,299.000 
0 

5. 745. 000 

6. 147. 000 

11.299.000 

184. 460 

184, 460 
0 

184,460 
0 

184.460 

184,460 
0 

184.460 
0 

172,614" 

0 

172.614 

0 

0 

172,614 
0 

307. 654 
471,313 

59,379' 

307.654 

0 

0 

59, 379 

307, 654 

184,264 

0 

59,379 

401.890 
826,911 

401,890 
826,911 

295, 974 
1,185,068 

962,471" 

0 

0 

962. 669 

0 

0 

0 

%2. 669 

0 

6,600,081 


3,740,624 


3.202,232 


2,731,117 


3, 167, 622 


1, 513, 307 
57,748 


1.547,049 


1,524.933 
214.256 

219.993" 
96,223 


1,524,933 

214,256 

0 

219.993 

%.223 


2, 343,  590 
214,256 

57.719 
219.993 

%.223 


education. 


1,571,055 


1,547.049 


2. 055. 405 


2. 055. 405 


2.930,781 


ervices: 

ry  services  (LSCA  I) 

libraries  (LSCA  II) 

n(LSCA  III)..   

iryservrees  (LSCA  IV-A) 

p  ysically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

(HEA  II  A). 

Il-B) 


ri  esl 

service  programs  (HEA  I).. 
(Adult  Education  Act): 


I  nd 


255, 312 

247, 602 

40,711 

38.000 

23.750 

129,463 


255, 312 

287, 295 

41,842 

39,509 

25, 073 


255.312 
105. 859 
40.842 
39.509 
25. 073 


teacher  education, 
facilities 


124, 761 

255. 94S 
425,785 


121,677 
289, 178 


121,677 
314, 106 


163. 798 

0 

40.842 

39.509 

25, 073 

0 

0 

121.677 

314, 106 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  a^d  community  services. 
>  Not  available. 


1.541.329 


1,059,886 


902,373 


705, 005 


255,312 

105,  859 

40,  842 

39.509 

25, 073 

0 

0 

121.677 

314,106 
0 
0 

902,  378 
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Nixon  estimate,        Hmm  passed 
Aetuel.  1968      Estimite,  1969      EtUmal*,  1970  1970  appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 
Education  for  the  handk:apped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  tor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 
I  and  r 


Teacher  education  and  recruitment. 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  servk:es  and  captkined  films  far  the  deaf. 

Subtotal,  educatun  for  the  handicapped 


$100,000 
278,536 


241,741 


$175,883 
"343,473" 


$175,883 


$175,883 
0 
0 
0 


$175,883 
0 
0 
0 


Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers. 

General  education 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study 

Dissemination 


620,277 


519.356 


175,813 


175,883 


175, 883 


751,887 


862,244 


206.657 


50,000 


15,000 


Training. 
StatistKal  surveys. 
Construction 


82,300 


38,801 


0 
fl 
0 

15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 

15,000 
0 
0 

• 

0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  research  and  training. 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act). 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund  

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund..  


1.079.625 
91.720 
40,450 
50,000 
43,107 


912.244 


15.000 


50.000 
43. 107 


50,000 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 


15,000 
0 
0 

50.000 


718,000 


Total,  Office  of  Education . 


36.706.379 


31,722,819 


24,137,232 


23.265,586 


31, 168, 023 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  lor  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants..... $121,097,330 


State  administrative  expenses. 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III). 
Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects  .   

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodehng  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


1,210,973 
8, 122,  336 
15,217,000 

1,450,224 
157,882 

4.203,698 
105, 472 
161,727 

2, 033, 751 


$120,384,848 
1,204,063 
4. 090, 893 
13,257,957 

1,474,815 


$150,747,783 
1,507.478 
3.  436,  381 
13,948.354 

1,610,917 


4,198,623 
297, 422 
156,767 

1,402,273 


975,568 


$150,747,783 
1,507,478  , 

0 
8, 869,  461 

1.610,917 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


$175. 634, 174 

"4,076,563 
13, 007,  779 

1,610,917 
0 

4,211.231 

0 

153.851 

1,376.253 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 153,760,393 


School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81  -874). 
Construction  (Public  Law  81  815) 


16, 900,  000 
38,200 


146.467,661 


10, 127,  000 
1,994,400 


172,226,481 


10,605,000 
1,688,000 


162,735.639 


200. 070. 768 


6,  027,  000 
1,688,000 


20,  504,  000 
1, 688.  000 


Subtotal,  SAFA 

Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) . . 

Training  programs  (EPDA  pts.  C  and  D) 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 
TeKhersCorps -  


16,938.200 


12,121.400 


6,519,139 


892,515 


14. 293, 000 


1,299,257 


7.715,000 


1,299,257 
0 


22, 192, 000 


1,299,257 
0 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  1 1 1)    

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103) 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec,  105)... 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 

Personnel  developmeot: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs  (EPDA  pL  E) 


6,519,139 
930,097 


157,742 

548, 897 

1,131,523 

1,309,379 
17.906.116 
2.314,583  . 
352,753 

11,133,288 
15,013,651 

1,530,833 

10,634,606 
309,701  . 

9,164,800  . 


892,515 
986, 175 


1,299,257 


1,299,257 
0 


1,299,257 
0 


544.335 
1,170,283 

5, 073, 163 
11,355,730 


549.067 


2, 623, 120 
7, 423, 750 


327,907 

1,231,458 
15,352,980 

1,010,476 

""9,'756."536 


327, 907 

5,926,758 
12,194,653 


10,214,847 


0 

549,067 

0 

2,623,120 

0 

0 

327.907 

5,926.758 
12,194,653 

0 

0 

10,216,954 

0 

• 
0 


0 

549,067 

0 

2,523,120 

2,780,466 

0 

327. 907 

4, 364. 792 
17,476.477 


10,216.954 
0 

0 

0 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


74.507.870 


45.816,868 


39, 260, 102 


31,838,459 


35, 558, 317 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education 

(kinsumer  and  hooiemaking  education. 


16,240,204 
""8i9."542" 


16,447,902 


16,331,918 
401,206 


482, 191 
1, 030,  532 


16,331.918 

401,206 

0 

482. 191 

1.030i532 


25,091.673 

401,206 

819,125 

482,191 

1,030,532 


Subtotal,  vocational  education. 


17,059,746 


16,447.902 


18,245.847 


18,245,847 


27,832,727 


>  Not  available. 
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Progrim 


Libraries  and  communit 
Grams  lor  public 
Construction  of 
Inteilibrary  cooper. 
State  institutional  III 
library  services  for 
College  library  re; 
Librarian  training 
University  commun 
Adult  basic  educat 
Grants  to  State: 
Special  proiecti 
Educational  broadc 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Continiied 

services: 

services  (LSCA  1)... 

libraries  (LSCA  II) 

ion  (LSCA  III) 

rary  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

pliysically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 

i(HEA  II  A)    . 

II  B)  

service  programs  (HEA  I) 

(Adult  Education  Act): 


lib  ary 
'  pub  ic  ■ 


(I  EA 

iy 


icn 


Subtotal,  libraries 


Education  lor  ttie  Handi<  apped 
Presctiool  and  scho(  I 
Teactier  education 
Research  and  innov^tio 
Media  services  and 


programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 

d  recruitment. ...  

n 

laptioned  films  for  the  deaf 


Subtotal.  educali4n  l')r  the  handicapped 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development. 

Educational  lab  iratories 

Research  and  d  -velopment  centers 

Gtoaial  educati ) 

Vocational  education 
■^        EtaTuVions 

National  achievement  study 
Dissemination 
Training 

Statistical  surveys 
Construction 


.  Subtotal,  researcl' 
Education  in  foreign  Ian 
Civil  rights  education 
0>lleges  for  agriculture 
Promotion  ol  vocational 
Student  loan  insurance  I 
Higher  education  faci  ti 


u 


nd  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act) 
iducation  (Smilh-Hughes  Act)., 
nds     .    . 
loan  fund 


s 


Total.  Office  of  Ed  jcation 


llJC  ill 


Elementary  and  second 
Assistance  tor  edi 
Basic  grants 
State  adiiinistifel 
Grants  to  States  for 
Supplementary  edu  ational 
Strengthening  State 
Grants  tc  State 
Grants  for  speqal 
Acquisition  of  equi 
Grants  to  State 
Loans  to  non 
State  admintsti 
Guidance,  counsel! 


School  assistance  in 
Maintenance  and  oi 
Construction  (Publ 


Subtotal,  SAFA. 


Education  professions  d 
Grants  to  States  " 
Training  programs 


1  Not  available. 
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Acteal,  196S      Estimate,  1969 


Nixon  estimate,        House  passed 
Estimate,  1970  1970    appropriation  bill 


and  teacher  education. 
;ti:ig  facilities. 

and  community  services 


$2. 840.  719 

560.044 

52,549 

38.000 

23,750 

1.862,939 

699. 272 

542. 140 

2.  446.  242 
279.367 


$2,840,719 

2,521,607 

54.858 

39.509 

26. 292 


493. 850 
2. 946, 251 


J2. 840.  719 

536. 326 

54.858 

39.509 

26. 292 


493. 849 
3,299,893 


$1,225,816 

0 

54.858 

39,509 

26,292 

0 

0 

493, 849 

3.  299.  898 
0 
0 


and  training 
ages  and  world  affairs 


9.345,022 


1.075.982 

2.  220.  227 

1.424,168 

548.630 

5.269.007 


3. 618. 385 
595. 154 

3.121.648 
385.645 
156.795 

2.  073. 985 
986. 522 

3.955 

10.942.089 

2, 785, 841 

314.094 

50.000 

575. 316 

10.782.000 


8. 923. 086 


2,  331.  331 

1.107,811 
162. 459 

3.601.601 


3. 632. 494 

286.646 
315.611 


532. 184 


5,140,217 


2.331.331 
0 
0 
0 


2. 331. 331 


53.113 


2. 331, 331 


0 

0 
0 
53,113 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4, 766. 935 


50.000 
575.316 


53.113 
50.000 


53. 113 
0 
0 

50,000 

0 
0 


309.778.814         241649.459         253.050.577         229.408.863 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

y  education: 

lonal  y  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 


ive  expenses 

school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

centers  and  services  (ESEA  III). 
departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 


$52, 

2, 
4, 


715.243 
531. 238 
353. 748 
527.000 

650, 943 


I  protects • 

I  ment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 


pr  ifit 


private  schools 

ition 

;,  and  testing  (NDEA  V). 


.  578, 787 

2.632 

50, 920 

640, 335 


$49.  385. 824 

493. 970 

1.186.993 

4,011,337 

669.081 


2. 543. 076 

7.435 

48. 734 

435. 921 


$53.  482. 397 
534.  824 
997.  083 

4.213.264 

621.617 


303, 273 


$53.  482. 397 

524,824 

0 

2. 787. 844 

621.617 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


Subtotal,  elemen!  sry  and  secondary  education - - 64,050.846 


58.782,371 


60.152.458 


57.416,682 


ledtrally  affected  areas: 

erations  (Public  Law  81  874). 
Law  81  815) - 


velopment:  Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

(E«DA  B  2)  .  

EPOA  pts.  C  and  D)  


Subtotal,  education  professions  development 
Teacher  Corps 


Higher  education 

Program  assistance 
Strengthening 
Colleges  of  agrjcuitu 
Undergraduate 
Construction: 
Public  commu 
Other  undergrldi 
Graduate  facili 
State  admini 
Student  aid: 

Educational  optoi 
Direct  loans  (rf)EA 
Insured  loans: 
Advances 
Interest 
Work-study  programs 
Special  prografis ' 


leveloping  institutions  (HEA  III) 

lulfure  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead- Jones) 

nstructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A) 

ty  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103) 

uate  facilities (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

les(HEFAII) 

ion  and  planning  (HEFA  I.  see.  105) 


list  ati 


rtunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A). 
"    If) 


0 r  reserve  funds 

p  lyments. .   - - 

ams(HEAIVO. -.. 

for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  starck. 


1.368,284 
467.730 


2.246.326 
258,295 
364,690 

2,169.511 

4. 854. 262 

1,000.000 

144,075 

4,092.130 
4,415,338 

345,819 

(') 

3,958,954 

17.500 


329,952                447.970 
551.495 -  -. 

254.954                258,341 
364,447 

2,646,459  1.368.374 

3.145.253  2.056,193 

400.000 

132,027  132,027 

370.255  1.781,%0 

4, 616,  081  3, 666, 487 

375,909 

5,091,502  5,333,954' 


447.970 
0 


0 

258.  341 

0 

1.368,374 

0 

0 

132,027 

1.781.960 
3,666.487 

0 

0 

5. 335, 054 

0 


$2,840,719 

536. 326 

54.858 

39.509 

26.  292 

0 

0 

493,  849 

3,  299.  893 

0 
0 


7,291,446 


2.331.331 
0 
0 
0 


2,331,331 


0 
0 
0 
53.113 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


53.113 
0 
0 

50.000 

0 
0 


296.678.959 


$62,311,607 


1.168.551 
4, 020. 973 

621.617 

0 

2. 469. 235 

0 

48. 642 

435.115 


71. 075. 740 


10.654.000 
472. 875 

11.198.000 
1,451.100 

9.413.000 
60.000 

6. 864, 000 
60,000 

12,691.000 
60.000 

11.126.875 

12.649.000 

9. 473. 000 

6,924,000 

12.651.000 

1.368.284 

329.952 

447, 970 

447, 970 
0 

447. 970 
0 

447. 970 
0 


0 

258.  341 

0 

1.368.374 

■'65, 470 

.    0 

123,027 

1.312.334 
5, 254,  540 

0 

0 

5,335,054 

0 
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Program 


Nixon  eslimatt.         House  passed 
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Higher  educatran— Continued 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


Personnel  development:  ,.._,.„_  t?  rKfi  mo 

College  teacher  lellowships (NDEA  IV) *    tS'Sm 

Training  programs  (EPOA,  pt.E) iVi.wa 

Subtotal,  higher  educatwn 26.640^700^ 


$17,396,887         $14,597,336         $12,542,243  $14,417,140 


Vocatkinal  educatnn: 

Bask  grants 

Innovation 

Work  study 

(Operative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  educatnn. 


8,680.047 
283,447  ■ 


8,749.892 


Subtotal,  vocatk>nal  educatkin. 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III).... 

State  institutkjnal  library  services  (LSCA  !»;*)- -- ,„:,.- 
Library  services  tor  physically  handKapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) %„,;-.-» 

University  community  services  programs  (HtA  I) 

Adult  bask  educatmn  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  testates - 

Special  projects  and  teacher  educatnn 

Educational  broadcasting  fKilities 


8,963.494 


844.066 

. 057, 319 

43, 407 

38,000 

23,750 

649. 113 

267. 441 

220,510 


8. 749. 892 


844.066 

414. 534 

44,033 

39.509 

25. 351 


7.956.680 
268.562 

■296,i58' 
502.062 

9. 023. 4S2 


844.066 

203.886 
44.  033 
39,509 
25.351 


1. 


250,671 
379,996 


207, 608 
1, 495, 891 


207, 608 
1,677.851 


7,956,680 

268,562 

0 

296,158 

502,062 

1,074,738 


405,643 

0 

44.033 

39,509 

25. 351 

0 

0 

207.608 

1. 677. 851 
0 
0 


12.228.673 
268.  562 
283,302 
296,158 
502,062 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


Education  for  the  Handicapped:       ,,..,.         ^,.^r.  „i\ 
Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped - 

Research  and  Training: 
Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers - 

General  education - 

Vocational  education - 

Evaluations - 

National  achievement  study --- - 

Dissemination - .  - - 

Training 

Statistical  surveys - 

Construction - 


4,774.273 


371.623 
291.187 
27. 348 
6.966  . 


3,070,992 
805, 195 


3. 042. 304 
805. 195 


135, 136 


2.389.995 


805, 195 
0 
0 
0 


13.  578. 757 


844.066 

203.  886 

44.  033 

39.509 

25,351 

0 

0 

207.608 

1,677.851 
0 
0 

3. 032. 304 


805,195 
0 

0 

• 


707. 124 


693,744 

143.379 
888,143 


940.331 


820,000 


805,195 


805.195 


805.195 


25,876 


4,134 


Subtotal,  research  and  training - 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education -  -  - , >;l  .-.  •  -n"  V  «' 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act). 

Promotion  of  vocational  educatton  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund 


1,729,400 

123, 048 

811,263 

50,000 

221, 793 

1.879.666' 


820.000 

202.747 

50.000 

221.793 


25.876 
50,000 


Total.  Office  of  Education. 


122.913.830 


103.765.560     97,617.601     81.676.699 


116.083.982 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education:  ,rcc.  .» 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I).  ^j  ^^           j^  gjj  ^g,           j4  353  373 

Basic  grants..    - 'l50'000               '  1501000                 150.000 

State  administrative  expenses ,-  ;;^r.  i.V " 33 1' 096  162.589                136.576 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II)         790' 000  815,806                841,693 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  seryices(ESEA  III) ---  »"' 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V):  ^oi  759  273, 216               272. 624 

Grants  to  States - " '                                                  

Grants  tor  special  projects., y;     -;i,hci',y,i' ' 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling (NUtA  III).  341302  331874  

Grants  to  States '  6'.377  '. 

Loans  to  non-profit  private  schools io  666  13.333        

State  administration .;--;;,,; 87,691  58,864  50,000 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing(NDEA  V) 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education - -■ 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas:  2  402  000  2.501.000  1.419.000 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874) •       •  600  1.000 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) - 


$4, 353. 378 

150,000 

0 

653. 528 

272.624 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


$5. 194, 875 


160, 353 
802. 305 


272,624 
0 

318,932 

0 

13,333 

57,048 


6.379,247 


5.845.640 


5,804.271 


5. 429, 530 


2. 664.  000 
1,000 


6,819,470 


2.886.000 
1,000 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas ^•*^' 


2,501,600 


1. 420. 000 


2.665.000 


2.8(7.000 


996.248 


Education  Professions  Development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPOA  B-2) - - 

Training  programs  (EPD A  pts.  C  and  D) -_ 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development - sro.t™ 

Teacher  Corps - 


131.498 


147.663 


147.663 
0 


147,663 
0 


131.498 


147,663 


147.663 
0 


147.6(3 
0 


Higher  Education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones).... 
Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  vi-A). 


511.740 
165, 032 
67, 127 


162.064 
71.130 


165.039 


0 

165,039 

0 


0 

165.  039 

It 


30750 


Prairim 


-Continu  id 


Higher  education 
Construction 

Public  coinmunit^olleRes 
Otiier  undereradu 
Graduate  facilities 
Slate  administratif  I 
Student  aid: 

Educational  oppor^u 
Direct  loans  (N3" 
Insured  loans: 
Advances  lor 
Interest  paynfe 
Work-study  proiir^m 
Special  programs 
Talent  search 
Personnel  developmen 

College  teacher  te  lowshi 
{    Training  program] 


3Ek 


■eserve  funds 

nts     .  

s(HEAIVC)  .  .. 

r  disadvantaged  students: 


Subtotal,  higher 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work  study 

Cooperative  education 
Consumer  and  homemik 


ing  education.. 
Subtotal,  vocational  Education. 


Libraiies  andpgipmunity  s4rvices: 
Grants  lor  public  librai 
eonstructiWDl  public 
Interlibrary  cooperatio 
State  institutional  libr 
Library  services  for  ph^si 
College  library  resou 
Librarian  training  (HE^ 
University  community 
Adult  basic  education 
Grants  to  States. 
Special  projects  afd 
Educational  broadcasti 


lAdi 


Subtotal,  libraries  ai  i  community  services. 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 
Preschool  and  school 
Teacher  education  anc 
Research  and  innovati 
Media  services  and  cai 


rograms  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 
recruitment 


int: 


Research  and  training: 

Research  and  developmen 

Educational  labora  :aries. 

Research  and  devi  lopment  centers. 

General  education 

Vocational  education. 

Evaluations. . 

National  achieven^nt  study. 

Dissemination 

Training 

Statistical  surveys. 
Construction 


d 


Subtotal,  research  a 
Education  m  foreign  langu^es 
Civil  rights  education.. 
Colleges  for  agriculture  anc 
Promotion  of  vocational  ed4cati 
Student  kian  insurance  funi 
Higher  education  facilities  |>an  fund. 


Total,  Office  ot  Educ  lion 


Elementary  and  secondary 
Assistance  lor 

Basic  grants 

State  administrati 
Grants  to  States  lor  sclool 
Supplementary  educat  Q 
Strengthening  State  dfia 
Grant  to  States.   . 
Grants  for  special 
Acquisition  of  equipmi 
Grants  to  States 
Loans  to  nonproftlpr 
State  administratif  n 
Guidance,  counseling. 


Subtotal,  elementari 


School  assistance  in  federa 
Maintenance  and  oper^tio 
Construction  (Public 


Subtotal,  SAFA. 


1  Not  available. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA— Continued 


October  21,  1969 


Actual,  1968      Estimate.  1969 


Nixon  estimate.        House  passed 
Estimate,  1970  1970   appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103). 

te  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

(HEFA  II) 

n  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 


nrty  grants  (HEA  I V-A). 
II) 


$402, 759 
525, 545 


$388, 321 
538,486 


$200. 784 
352, 032 


64,116 

856. 135 
973, 480 


792,  307 
37, 000 


56,364 

76,821 
957, 750 

43,942 

661,478 


56,364 

369, 723 
760, 727 


692,977 


$200, 784 

0 

0 

56,364 

369, 723 
760, 727 

0 

0 

693, 120 


ips(NDEAIV). 
(EPDApt.  E) 


education 


1,245,848 


1,270.281 


35,611 


975,062 
208.689 


212.186 
61.526 


975,062 

208,689 

0 

212. 186 

61.526 


1.281.459 


1.270.281 


1.457.463 


1,457,463 


services  (LSCA  I) 
ibraries(LASCII).. 
(LSCA  III). 


y  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

ically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 


(HEA  ll-A).. 

Il-B) 

rvice  programs  (HEA  1). 
ult  Education  Act): 


203, 285 
57,000 
28,315 
38,  000 
23, 750 

126,024 

ii  5,922 
156,675 


203. 285 

256,991 

40.  560 

39,509 

25.049 


113,911 
168. 753 


203, 285 
97, 197 
40.  560 
39,509 
25,049 


113,911 
177,469 


teacher  education. 
g  lacilities 


142,427 

0 

40,560 

39,509 

25,049 

0 

0 

113,911 

177,469 
0 
0 


748,971 


100,  000 
170,326 


848.058 


696,980 


538,925 


109.151 


109.151 


I  tioned  hims  lor  the  deaf., 
Subtotal,  education  tir  the  handicapped 


1.178 


109.151 
0 
0 
0 


271.504 


109.151 


109.151 


109.151 


98,983 


50.000 


15,000 


0 

0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


training .. 

and  world  affairs. 


the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act).. 
ion  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 


98,983 


50.000 
42, 740 

1,000  ... 
120,000  ... 


50,000 


50,000 
42, 740 


15,000 
"50."666' 


15.000 
0 
0 

50,000 
0 
0 
0 


17,161,693 


13,805,344 


12. 298. 174 


12,658,489 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
iducation: 
educati(fially  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 


re  expenses 

library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

n  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III). 
rtment  ol  education  (ESEA  V): 


$35, 843. 674 

358,437 

5,357,489 

9,299.000 

1.078,054 


$33, 370. 827 

333, 804 

2,661,889 

8, 124. 450 

1,110,464 


$37, 697, 90! 

376, 979 

2, 636, 008 

8, 543, 658 

1,124,085 


proiects 

nt  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

ivate  schools 

nd'testing  (NDEA  V).";".".''"1I"I 


4,080,366 


104, 331 
1,311,989 


4,089,849 
125,561 
101,489 
907. 814 


631,571 


$37,697,901 

376,979 

0 

5, 570, 394 

1,124,085 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


and  secondary  education. 


57,433,340 


50, 826, 147 


51,010,202  44,769,359 


ly  affected  areas: 

ns  (Public  Law  81-874). 
81-815) 


Liw 


10, 143, 000 


10,561,000 
567,200 


5. 990. 000 


1.182,000 
0 


10,143.000     11,128,200 


5.990,000     1,182,000 


$200. 784 

129,  049 

0 

56, 364 

272.  284 
1,090,218 

0 

0 

693, 120 


333.000  ... 

0 

0 

0 

41.000... 

0 

4, 769. 541 

2.956.376 

2.597.646 

2.245.757 

2.606.858 

1.498,522 
208. 689 

35, 593 
212, 186 

61,526 


2.016.516 


203, 285 
97, 197 
40, 560 
39,509 
25, 049 
0 
0 
113,911 

177,469 
0 
0 


696.980 


109, 151 

0 
0 
0 


109.151 


0 

0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,  000 
0 
0 
0 


15, 348. 638 


$43,921,308 

0 

2,628,457 

8. 132. 773 

1, 124, 085 
0 

4, 086. 302 

0 

101,  499 

907, 940 


60,902,364 


12,384,000 
0 


12,384.000 


October  21,  1969 
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Program 


Nixon  estimate.        House  passed 
Actual,  1968      Estimate.  1969      Estimate,  1970  1970   appropriatton  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary :  «i5  579  jjjo,  340 

Gr8ntstoStates(EPDA  8-2). -..--.- $2  532  220' 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pts.  0  and  D) *^'''"' 


$880,340 
0 


7  S32  220 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development 610  M9 

Teacher  Corps " ' 


615,679 
537.214 


880,340 


880,340 
0 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance:  ....       ,„r.  ,,,» 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  1 1 1)  .^_^-...^--- 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones). - 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HtAVl-A) 

"Vublic*community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  see.  103) J 

Other  undergraduate  fKilities(HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  tKilities  (HEFA  II) --^,, -,-«c\ ' 

Slateadministrationandplannmg(HEFAI,  sec.  105) 

Student  aid:  e 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) , 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II)..- 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 4 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) ;■  .     vv  i     ■-'Ji 

Special  programs  lor  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  seaicn 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) - 

Training  programs(EPDA  pt.  E) - 


844,660 
380,710 
665,912 

077,474 
149, 073 


174.076 

B.  040, 322 
9,231,770 

896.259 
(') 
4.051.356 
221.664  . 

3.300.500 


376. 856 
655, 184 

4.271,348 

6, 588, 302 

1,200,000 

205,775 

758, 574 
9,457,380 

639, 023 

6, 464. 602 


380.809 


2. 208, 535 
4,307,068 

205.775 

3. 650, 862 
7.511,862 


6,772,440 


0 

380.809 

0 

2. 208, 535 

0 

0 

205,775 

3,650.862 
7,511.862 

0 

0 

6,773,836 

0 

0 
0 


0 
380,803 

0 

2. 208, 535 

1.642,921 

0 

205,775 

2.688,696 
10,765,447 

0 

0 

6, 773, 836 

0 

0 

0 


Subtotal ,  higher  education 

Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study. 

(kwperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education. 


41.033.776 


30.617,044 


25.037.351 


20.731.679 


24,666.019 


12. 105, 150 
'516,364 


12,007.320 


11,817,532 
328,571 

380.320 
745,678 


11.817,532 

328,571 

0 

380, 320 

745,678 


18.161,747 
328, 571 
516,101 
380, 320 
745,678 


Subtotal,  vocational  education 

Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services(LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  HI)-------,--- 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  '»,-*)- -r-.-o;- 
Library  servrces  for  physically  handicaped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

College  library  resources(HEA  ll-A). 

Librarian  training  (HEA  Il-B) VuVi.V 

University  community  servKe  programs  (HtA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Educatkin  Act): 

Grants  to  Slates 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


12.621.514 


12.007.320 


685. 152 

465, 162 

47.259 

38,000 

23.750 

170,103  . 

332.973 

350,080 

013.522 
200.000 


1.685.152 

1,080,285 

48,593 

39,509 

25.747 


324.216 
1,208,203 


13.272.101 


1.685,152 

343,925 

48. 593 

39.509 

25.747 


324.216 
1.351.381 


13.272.191 


751. 140 

0 

48,593 

39.509 

25.747 

0 

0 

324.216 

1.351.381 
0 
0 


20.132.507 


1.685.152 

343, 925 

48,593 

39.509 

25.747 

0 

0 

324.216 

1.351,381 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


6.326.001 


4.411.705 


3.818.523 


2,540,586 


3,818.523 


Education  for  the  handicapped:       ......         j/rccAui\ 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (tbtA  vij.. 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment ■ 

Research  and  innovation vv", 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 

Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories - 

Research  and  development  centers 

General  education 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study 

Dissemination -- 

Training... - -- 

Statistical  surveys 

Construction - 


701,492 

693.612 

84,821 

37,261 


1,519,923 


1,519.923 


1.519,923 
0 
0 
0 


1,519,923 
0 

• 


1.517.186 


604.576 
2,366,013 


203,731 


1.519,923 


350,000  .. 
1,491,513 


1.519,923 


38.432 


11,433  .. 


1.519,923 


0 
0 
0 
38,432 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1,519.923 


0 

0 
0 
38.342 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  research  and  training — 

Education  in  loreign  languages  and  world  affairs.. 

Civil  rights  educatkin :---:--<;,v .-.-■■",,■»"•»" 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act)., 

Promotwn  ol  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund • 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund 


1.852.936 


3.174,320 

269.925  

70.820 

50  000  50,000 

369.365  369.365 

4,'  7M,  bob' ...'.'...'."..".'.'.'.'."-' 


38.432 


50,000 


38,432 
0 
0 

50.000 


38,432 
0 
0 

50.000 


Total,  Office  of  Education. 


140,910,056         113.935,533         101,616,872         84,984,510 


124,392,117 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education:  ,„„  •» 

Assistance  tor  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I).  ,jg  jqj  5^5        jjg  735  719 

Basic  grants. '181065  167.913 

SUte  administrative  expenses .......--- ,  2n'458  596,823 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II)-.-— 2  274  000  2,039,599 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (^EA  Ml) 

Strengthening  State  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V):  3^7  284  441, 825 

Grants  to  States. '  

Grants  tor  special  projects • 

1  Not  avtilable. 


$18. 182.  598 

181,826 

501.336 

2. 130. 133 

420, SS» 


$18, 182. 598 

181,826 

0 

1,496,021 

420. 559 
0 


$21,184,295 

0 

596.784 

2, 047, 264 

420,559 
0 


XUM 


30752 


Program 


Elementary  and  secondary 
Acquisition  of  equipm^ 
Grants  to  States 
loans  to  nonprofil 
State  administration 
Guidance,  counseling, 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 

tducation— Continued 
t  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 


Subtotal,  elementar 


private  schools 

,n - - 

ind  testing  (NDEA  V) 

and  secondary  education. 


School  assistance  m 

Maintenance  and  operations 
Construction  (Public 


federally  affected  areas: 

(Public  Law  81-874). 
81-815)...- 


Liwl 


Subtotal,  SAFA. 


Education  Professions  Devf  opment 
Preschool,  elementary. 
Grants  to  States  (|PDA 
Training  program 


Subtotal, 
Teacher  Corps... . 


educa  ion  professions  development. 


cii  t 
initi 


Higher  Education: 

Program  assistance 

Strengthening  de^lopi 

Colleges  of  agnc 

Undergraduate  i 
Construction: 

Pulflic"communif) 
'     Ottur-midergradu  ate 

Graduate  facilitie:  (" 

State  administrat  Oi 

Student  aid:  .   ,,ur.  i..  «» 

Educational  oppo  tunity  grants  (HEA  Iv-A) 
Direct  loans  (MD|A 
Insured  loans: 
Advances  foi 
Interest  payihents 
Work-study  progi  im 
Special  programs 
Talent  searcl 
Personnel  developmej 
College  teacher ' 
Training  program  > 


II). 

reserve  funds - 

Its ..- 

s(HEA  IV-C) 

for  disadvantaged  students: 

f<  llowships(NDEA  IV) 
(EPOA  pt,  E) 


Subtotal,  highi 


Vocational  Education: 

Basic  grants  

Innovation 

Work-study  .     -- 

Cooperative  educatioil 

Consumer  and  homeifaking  education 


Subtotal,  vocationa 


libraries  and  Community 
Grants  for  public  libii 
Construction  of  publii 
Interlibrary  coc 
State  institutional  libi 
library  services  tor 
College  library  resou 
librarian  training  '" 
University  communiti 
Adult  basic  educatior 
Grants  to  States 
Special  projects 
Educational  broadcas  i 


!(HIA 


Education  for  the  handica  iped 
Preschool  and  school 
Teacher  education  ar  J 
Research  and  innovai  on. 
Media  services  and  c  i 


Subtotal,  educatio 


ment: 

les..  -. 

development  centers. 


Research  and  training: 
Research  and  develo 

Educational  labofalor 

Research  and 

General  educatii^ 

Vocational  eduction 

Evaluations 

National  achiev^nent  study. 

Dissemination 

Training 

Statistical  surveys 
Construction 


Subtotal,  research 
Education  in  foreign  languages 
Civil  rights  education.. 
Colleges  for  agriculture 
Promotion  of  vocational 
Student  loan  insurance 
Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund 


Total,  Office  of  Edi  cation 


1  Not  available. 
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Jl,  038, 377 

23,i86' 
291,500 


Jl,  034. 408 

6,094 

22,411 

200, 465 


$139,465 


23,513,409 


21,295,257 


21,555,917  $20,281,004 


11,663,443 
945, 730 


12, 140. 000 
230, 400 


6,886,000 
11,000 


3, 695, 000 
11,000 


12,609,173 


12,370,400 


6,897,000 


3,706,000 


and  secondary: 

PDA  B-2) 

(EPOA  pts.CandD)...- 


215. 621 


274.960 


470. 173 


274,960 
0 


470, 173 


215,621 


274,960 


274,960 
0 


_,.ing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

ure  and  the  mechanic  arts(Bankhead-Jones) 

ructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (H  EA  V  l-A). 

colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103) — 

facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

(HEFA  II) - 

n  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 


education 


750,374  . 
205, 341 
243,931 

557, 267 
3. 218. 986 
553, 153  . 
106,602 

2, 170. 375 
3. 456. 196 

13.910 

(') 

2,161.525 

40.000  . 

946. 300 
25,000 

14, 448,  %0 


3.705,261 
'  i26,683" 


202. 223 
243. 359 

1.262,585 
1, 865. 480 


205. 364 


652, 830 
1,219,548 


92,405 

266, 727 
3, 325, 376 

166,372 

'2,"264,'226" 


92,405 

1.283,705 
2,641,299 


2, 372, 040 


0 

205, 364 
0 

652,  830 

0 

0 

92, 405 

1.288.727 
2,641,299 

0 

0 

2, 372,  529 


9, 688. 747 


8, 467, 191 


7,253,154 


3,699,294 


3,531,214 
230,683 

■'243,033' 
222,817 


3,531,214 

230,683 

0 

243,033 

222, 817 


education 


3,831,344 


3,699,294 


4. 227. 747 


4,027.747 


Services: 

ry  services  (LSC A  I) 

libraries (LSCS  II)  

peratifcn(LSCSIII)  

Si  ary  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

piysically  handicapped  (ISCA  IV-B). 

i:es(HEAII-A) 

All-B) 

service  programs  (HEA  I) 

(Adult  Education  Act): 


nd  teacher  education. 
ng  facilities. - 


480.  232 
494. 640 
41.741 
38,000 
23,750 
346,633 
117.100 
159,779 

415.620 
39.996 


480, 232 

485. 060 

42.061 

39.509 

25, 179 


153,588 
482, 882 


480,  232 

143.  308 

42.061 

39.509 

25. 179 


153,588 

531,447 


256, 190 

0 

42.061 

39.509 

25, 179 

0 

0 

153,588 

531,447 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  nd  community  services 


2,157,491 


1,708,511 


1,415,324 


1,047,974 


rograms  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 
recruitment 


169.344 
339,429 


366,917 


366,917 


ptioned  films  for  the  deaf. 
for  the  handicapped —  . 


366,917 
0 
0 

0 


510,762 


366,917 


366,917 


366,917 


132,210 


50,000 


15,000 


0 

0 

0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


nd  training 

and  world  affairs. . 


ahd  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act). 
f  Jucation  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 


132,210 

506,748  ' 
50,000 
96,258 


50, 000 


50,000 
96,258 


15,000 

56,"666" 


fi  nd 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 

b' 

0 


58,326,528  49,541,005  43,270,056  37,022,756 


$1,019,010 

Q 

22,483 

201, 120 


25, 290, 395 


13, 952, 000 

11,000 


13,963,000 


274,960 
0 


274,960 
0 


0 

205,  364 

0 

652,830 

453,759 

0 

92, 405 

945,  391 
3,785,314 

0 

0 

2,372,529 

0 

0 
0 


8, 507, 592 


5,426,939 

0 

126,019 

243. 033 

222.817 


6,018.808 


480. 232 

366.917 

42.061 

39.509 

25, 179 

0 

0 

153,588 

531,447 
0 
0 


1,638,933 


366,917 

0 
0 
0 


366,917 


56,125,605 
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Program 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education:        ,..,.„„  .cepA  \\- 
Assistance  lor  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  1). 

Basic  grants 

Stateadministrativeenpenses...  .-.----- 

Giants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II)  ---•.. - 
SemeXiy  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA   II)... 

St.engthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V). 

Grants  to  States     -   

Grants  for  special  P'oi^^js  ,-  ^_- -  ..  _^   ^qY,-,j.\V- 
Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling (NUtA  \\\). 

Giants  to  States  -  ;   -  ,,„„;,    

Loans  to  non-profit  private  schools - 

State  administration^  /mKcAux 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. .   

school  assistance  '" ''"erally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  Bi  b/i> 
Construction  (Public  Law  81  815) 


$8,417,750 

150.000 

998. 243 

1.911,000 

332, 551 
30.000 

745,215 

19.157 
240,909 


$8,094,552 

150,000 

485.416 

1,723,476 

392, 527 


745. 867 
11.645 
18.609 

166,454 


$8,243,687 

150,000 

407, 753 

1,797,312 

382. 604 


115.803 


$8.  243, 687 

150.000 

0 

1,267,496 

j82,604 

;        0 

*  0 

0 
0 

0 


$9,133,814 

501,940 
1,709,568 

38?.  604 
0 

739,672 

0 

18.340 

164.054 


12,844.825  11.788.546 


11.097.159 


10.043.787 


12,649,992 


2. 430. 000 


2.535.000 


1.453.000 


791.000 
0 


3, 076, 000 
0 


2,430,000 


2,535,000 


1,453,000 


791,000 


Subtotal,  SAFA. 

Education  professions  development:  Preschool,  elementary,  and  seconda.y: 

GrantstoStates(EPpAB  2)         .        - - 

Training  programs  (EPDA,pts.C  and  D) - 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development... ■.'.;.;;; 

Teachers  Corps'. 

Higher  education: 

""f????;?b:r-^t'S^^;^fe»Khead:iones)' 


2, 123, 269 


194. 038 


242,301 


242, 301 
0 


•^''^^S^community  col^.es  a^J^hnical  inst,U;Us (HEFA  I.  sec  103)... . 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  1 ,  sec.  lui;. 

Graduate  tacilities (HEFA  II)  Vci  r,„iQ5i -- 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  lUS)- 

"  Educationalopportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A)..      .-- 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Insured  loans:  

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments        .....^ [[[_[[._ 

^^^'^^ffi^l^^^a^t^students^Talentsearch 

Personnel  development:  ,.,r,r«  ivrv  

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) --- - 

Training  programs  (EPDA  pt.  E) - - 


2,123,269 
359,678 


142.845 
192,040 

189,903 

1 . 020, 884 

2,571.233 

1,859,065 

104,015 

1.901,170 
2.  529. 398 

16,034 

0) 

3. 420, 605 

70,000 


193,038 
276.091 


188.978 
198.461 

972,067 
1.641,185 

84,837 

206. 165 
2.570,323 

111,571 

"1.451.453 


242. 301 


192,058 


502,615 
1,072,916 

84,837 

992,230 
2.041,571 


242, 301 
Q 


0 

192.058 
0 

502,615 

0 

0 

84. 837 

992. 230 
2,031.571 


3.076.000 


242. 301 
0 

242. 301 
0 


0 

192,058 
0 

502.615 

403,333 

0 

84.837 

730.733 
2,925.829 


Subtotal,  higher  education 

Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

I  nnovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education.    . .....  ------ - 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education. 


2.500.861 
"i60.'578' 


2,503,962 


2,410,600 
224, 845 

'234,' 845' 
152.108 


2.410.600 
224.845 

0 
234.845 
152,108 


6. 360. 289 


3.704.727 
224. 845 
100,527 
234,845 
152,103 


Subtotal,  vocational  education 

Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) ----- 

Construction  of  public  lib'anes  (LSCA  11). 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  Hi)- ---/,„- Vx" 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCAIV  A)....-----. 
Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV  b).. 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A).... - • 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll~B) -^^/uFi'iV 

University  community  service  programs  (HtA  i; 

Adult  basic-education  (Adult  Education  Act). 

Grants  to  States. -r- ---:--,;; 

Special  proiects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


2.601.439 


388. 844 

217.203 

41.323 

38.000 

4.735 

313.195 
75. 044 

147. 325 


2.503.962 


338,844 

387, 922 

41.566 

39,  509 

25, 136 


3.022.398 


388.844 

128.  092 
41.566 
39,509 
25, 136 


3. 022. 398 


4.417.052 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services 

Education  tor  the  Handicapped:  .u.  i,,„rtirannpd  f ESEA  VI) 

Preschoo.  and  school  programs  tor  the  handicapped  (tiu*  vi;. 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment - 

Research  and  innovation .-,,--,- -;j- V.'-i"  " 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deal 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  deve.opment: 

Educationa ;  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers... 

General  education 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations - 

Nationa.  achievement  study 

Dissemination - 

Training 

Statistical  surveys 

Construction 

Subtotal,  research,  and  training 

>  Not  available. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Contlnved 


Education  in  foreign  langu^es  and  world  affairs 

Civil  njMs  education 

Colleges  tor  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Ad)... 
Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hii|lMS  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  tuml. 


J107,3SO 


Higher  education  facilities 


Dan  fund. 


Total.  Office  of  Eduo  tion 


sot  000 
73,(13 

iiiibicob' 


$50,000 
73,613 


$50,000 


0 

0 
$50,000 

d' 

0 


0 

0 

$50,000 

5 

0 


44,131,304 


2S,  545. 238 


23, 573, 479 


20,477,219 


28, 097, 458 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


346, 231 
493, 462 
590. 970 
055,000 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  ducation: 

Assistance  for  educatia|ially  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants $49^ 

State  administrati»e  eipenses .'.'.......' 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) '..'..'.'.."'.'.'.'..'..  5, 

Supplementary  educatbnal  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III). l        10,' 

Strengthening  State  de  wrtments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States.   ^ 1,034,  524 

Grants  tor  special  jrojocts ]".'      [.     " 

Acquisition  otequipmafit  and  minor  remodeling  (NOEA  III): 

Grants  to  States    ; 4,036,478 

Loans  to  nonpr  filj  private  schools .'."."."."." 

State  administration. ..     .       .'..'-.'..'..'.'.".'.'.'"."."."."..'. 

Guidance  counseling  jnd  testing  (NDEA  V) ..,.....'..'.' ."."""  J  J."  1, 


$46,084,616 

460.885 

2,  767, 349 

8, 707,  724 

1,071,500 


$48,891,851 

488, 918 

2,  324,  594 

9. 157, 744 

1,160,013 


108, 853 
368,841 


3,992,360 
197, 971 
104,487 
934, 630 


650, 227 


$48,891,851 

488.918 

0 

5. 928.  233 

1,160,013 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 


$56,963,224 

"2."  751.' 699 
8.661.553 

1.160.013 
0 

3.923.184 

0 

103,732 

927, 923 


_  Subtotal  elementaryjand  secondary  education _ 72,034,359          64,321,522  62,673,347 

Schoet  asstst»ne»-in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Pubic  Law  81-874) 8,556  000             8  953  000  5  36S  000 

Construction  (Public  L4*  81-815) '       '  -,  j»j,uw 


56.469,015 


74,451.328 


856,000 
0 


10,184,000 
0 


Subtotal  SAEA. 


-t 


Education  professions  develfpment: 

Preschoof.  elementary,  knd  secondary: 
Grants  to  States  (EpOA  8-2). ... 
Training  programs  (EPOA  pts.  C  and  0) 

Subtotal,  educatf)n  professions  development 

Teacher  Corps... 


8,556,000 


8,953,000 


5,365,000 


856,000 


10,184,000 


1,806.545 


636,109 


911.256 


911,256 
0 


1,806,545 
1,039,054 


636.109 
975.908 


911,256 


Higher  education: 
Program  assistance 

Strengthening  dev^oping  institutions  (HEA  II I) 

Colleges  of  agricultjire  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones). 

Undergraduate  insf  uctional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
(instruction: 

Public  community  «olleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec.  103)... 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— sec,  104) 

Graduate  facilities  <HEFA  II) 

State  administratioji  and  planning  (HEFA  I— sec.  105) 
Student  aid: 

Educational  jpport^nity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NDE/J II) ,. 

Insured  loans:        I 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  paymjnts 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C)..     

Special  programs  f<r  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 


677,364 
419,049 
744, 731 


Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fell  iwships  (NOEA  IV). 
Training  programs    EPOA  pt  E) 

Subtotal,  higher  I  ducation 


Vocational  Education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study 
Cooperative  education 
Consumer  and  homemal 


Subtotal,  vocational  ei  ucation 


Libraries  and  community  ser  ices: 


1,325,660 
,036,512 
,  910, 055 
275, 771 

i.  784. 490 
1,331,205 

644,308 

(') 

1,882,082 

92,192 

.  590, 600 
85,900 


415,033 
738,408 

5, 326, 884 

7.301,223 

750.000 

242, 374 

785,  323 
9,  790, 882 

700,372 

7,462,074' 


419, 164 


2,754,310 
4, 773, 136 

'242,374 

3. 779, 604 
7,  776,  759 


7,817.411 


911,256 
0 


0 

419.164 

0 

2.754,310 

0 

0 

242,374 

3,997.604 
7.776,759 

0 

0 

7. 819. 022 

0 


911,256 
0 

911,256 

0 


0 

419, 164 

0 

2.754,310 

1.787,686 

0 

242, 374 

2,783,509 
11,145,077 

0 
0 

7.819.022 
0 

0 
0 


«.  799. 919  33,512.573  27,562,758  23,009.233 


26,951.142 


13.502,873 


13,607.721 


552,457 


ing  education. 


13,347.672 
337, 124 

'  392,3i7' 
842,231 


13,  347, 672 

337, 124 

0 

392,317 

842, 231 


20, 513. 341 
337, 124 
522. 175 
392. 317 
842. 231 


14, 055, 330 


13,607,721 


14,919,344 


14,919,344 


services  (LSCA  I). 


Grants  for  public  library 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II)' 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  libraii)  services  (LSCA  1V-A).._ 

Library  services  for  phyjically  handk:apped(LSCA  JV-B).. 

College  library  resources(HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  (IB).     

University  community  sivice  programs  (HEA  \).... ...... 

Adult  basic  education  (Apult  Education  Act): 


Grants  to  States 
Special  projects  and 


Educational  broadca  ting  facilities 


Subtotal.  Libraries  anc 

Education  for  the  handicappe  i 
Preschool  and  school  p 
Teacher  education  and 
Research  and  innovation 
Media  services  and  capti 


prdgrams  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 
r  cruitment 


Subtotal,  education  for 
>  Not  aviilaW*. 


teacher  education. 


1,  940,  000 

1.085,622 

48.465 

38,000 

23, 750 

1,245,906  . 

323.037 

382,852 

1,467,036 
425,000  . 


1,948,566 

1,257,143 

50, 021 

39.509 

25,872 


1,948,566 

387.  784 
50,021 
39.509 
25,872 


350,978 
1,758,365 


350,977 
1.967,553 


859, 344 

0 

50, 021 

39.509 

25, 872 

0 

0 

350. 977 

1.967,553 
0 
0 


22.607.188 


1.948,566 

387, 784 

50, 021 

39,509 

25.872 

0 

0 

350.977 

1.967,  S53 
0 
0' 


Community  Services. 


6,988.234 


5,530.454 


4, 770, 282 


3,293,276 


4,770,282 


i  ined  films  lor  the  dMt. 
the  handicapped 


771,722 

1.151.743 

198.350 

24. 762 


1,672,090 


1.672.090 


74,956 
32.000 


1.672.090 
0 
0 
0 


1.672.090 
0 
0 

0 


2, 146, 577 


1,779.046 


1,672,090 


1,672,090 


1,672.090 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 
Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Ed'icational  laboratories..  

Research  and  development  centers 

General  education. - 

Vocational  education — • 

[valuations - -- 

N3tional  achievement  study 

Dissemination..  - 

Training 

Statistical  surveys - 

Construction - - - 


$2, 089, 240 

1,465,482 

492,  481 

897,690 

205,  768 

505,927 

171,118 

534,  S41 

19,633 

5,095 


$2, 700,  000 


43.934 
319, 539 


$43,408 


0 
0 
0 

$43,408 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

u 

$43,408 
0 
U 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  research  and  training 

Education  ;n  loreipn  lanjuape^  and  world  affairs. 
Civil  rights  education. 


6,386,975 
952,446  . 


3,063.473 


43, 408 


Collepes  for  ayriculture  and  the  mechank;  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act). 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 

Hieher  education  facilities  loan  fund 


50,000 
437. 176 


50,000 
437, 176 


50,000 


43, 408 
0 
0 

50,000 


43.408 
U 
0 

5\000 


11,862,000 


Total,  Office  of  Education  -. - 175,114.615 


132.866,982  117,967,485 


101,223,622 


141.640,695 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  tor  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants .  

State  administrative  expenses — 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) — 
Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V); 

Grants  to  States - 

Grants  for  special  projects.. — 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  111): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonproi;!  private  schools 

State  administration . . 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


$3. 


693,951 
150, 000 
423, 133 
948,000 

211,259 
445,921 

286.848 


10. 000 
102,627 


$3,427,735 
150,000 
210.946 
950,675 

280,  536 
70,000  . 

283, 347 
16,737 
13,333 
69,983 


$3,691,019 
150.000 
177,195 
983,688 

289,098 


50,000 


$3,691,019 

150,000 

0 

751,529 

289,093 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


$4,430,811 

211,557 
947. 120 

289,098 

U 

1, 438, 032 

0 

13,333 

69,618 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. . 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874). 
Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


6,271,769 


3, 436, 000 


5.473,293 


3, 578. 000 
125, 400 


5, 341, 001 


4,881,645 


2, 030, 000 


Subtotal,  SAFA. 


3.436,000 


3,703,400 


2,030.000 


1,585.000 
0 

1,585,000 


Educa>.on  professions  development:  Pteschoool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Giants  iOSUtes(EPDA  B-2) 

Train.ng  programs  (EPDA  pts.  C  and  D) 


140.866 


430, 339 


161.839 


161.839 
0 


7.399.569 


4,048.000 
0 

4, 048, 000 


161,839 

0 


education  professions  development. 


Subtota 
Teacher  Corps. 

Higher  education: 

Program  ass.s.ance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III)..  — 

Colleges  ol  agriculture  and  the  mechan  c  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  .nstitutes  (HEFA  I— Sec.  103)... 

Other  undergraduate  lacilities(HEFA  I— sec.  104)... 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  administration  and  plann.ng  (HEFA  I— sec.  105) ...; 

Studen.aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direci  loans  (NOEA  II). -- --- 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds -. 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) 

Special  programs  tor  disadvantaged  students:  Talen.  search — 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  ptograms(EPDA  pt.  E) 


430. 339 
134, 130 


140,  i 


161,839 


161,839 
0 


161,839 
0 


124,410 
170,429 
77,739 

306,  428 
,  048, 887 


48,306 

782.  260 
,051,909 

10,  000 

(') 

404,658 


167,458 
75,611 

366, 701 
626, 354 

58,'4i3 

88,  597 
1.104,564 

65,219 

632,'63i 


170, 438 


189,606 
409,476 


58,413 

426, 398 
877,340 


662,757 


,242,500 
98, 700 


0 

170,438 
0 

189,606 

0 

0 

58,413 

426,398 
877, 340 

0 

0 

662.893 

0 

0 
0 


0 
170,438 

0 

189,606 

158,643 

0 

58,413 

314,023 
1.257,338 

0 

0 

662,893 

0 

0 
0 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


5,366,226 


3, 185, 548 


2, 794, 428 


2,385,088 


2,811,354 


Vocational  education: 
Basic  grants 


1.092.424 


1.087,186 


Innovation. 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education .... 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education. 


1,031,291 
210,590 


43, 792 


214,852 
65, 074 


1,031,291 

210, 590 

0 

214,852 

65,074 


1,584.937 
210,590 

43, 770 
214,852 

65,074 


Subtotal,  vocational  education. 


1.136.216 


1.087.186 


1.521,807 


1.521.807 


2.119.223 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I).. 

Construction  ol  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  111) 

State  institutional  library  services(LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  Slates 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


240,363 
241,676 
40,643 
38, 000 
23,750 
210.264 


240.363 
145,913 

40,761 
39,509 
25.066 


240.363 

103,370 
40,761 
39,509 
25,066 


121,758 
205.663 


119.427 
228, 181 


119,427 
244.389 


157,658 

0 

40,761 

39,509 

25,066 

0 

0 

119,427 

244, 389 
0 
0 


240,363 

103,370 

40,761 

39,509 

25.066 

0 

0 

119.427 

244.389 

0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  seryicas. 
>  Not  available. 


1.122,117 


839.220 


812. 88S 


626,830 


812.885 
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Proffam 


riixofl  tstimit*.        House  passed 
AetuI,  196S      Estimat*.  1969      Estimate,  1970  1$70   appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 
Education  for  the  liandicipped: 

Preschool  and  school  proframs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation . ,. 

Medra  services  and  Captioned  films  for  the  dMf 

Subtotal,  educatiof  for  the  handicapped 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories... 

Research  and  development  center* 

General  education 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations. 

National  achiev^ent  study. 
Dissemination 


SIOO.OOO 
134, 79> 


$127,696 


}127, 696 


$127,696 
0 


$127,696 
0 
0 


2,853  ... 

0 

0 

237,652 

127,696 

127,696 

127,696 

127,696 

279,569 
20^000 


133,069 


15,000 


Training. 
Statistical  surveys. 
Construction 


0 
0 
0 

15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 

15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  research  end  training 

Education  in  foreign  langtages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education... 

Colleges  for  agriculture  a$d  the  mechanic  arts  (Second  Morrill  Act).. 

Promotion  of  vocational  ebucation  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fijnd. 


299,569 
49, 975 
72,563 
50,000 
37,901 


133, 069 


15,000 


50,000 
37,901 


50,000 


15.000 
0 
0 

50,000 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 


Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund. 
Total,  Office  of  Ediicatlon 


106,000 


18,750,457 


14,778,179 


12.854,656 


0 
0 

~lT,T54, 906 


0 
_  0 

777545^ 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondari  education: 

Assistance  for  educafonally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants. 

State  administrative  expenses 
Grants  to  States  for  sthooi  library  materials  (ESEA  II). 
Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III). 
Strengthening  State  ijepartments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States ' 

Grants  tor  special  protects  . .  

Acquisition  of  equipntent  and  minor  remodeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States  ^ 

Loans  to  nonprol  t  private  schools. 

State  administralion. 

and  testing  (NDEA  V). 


Guidance,  counseling 


Subtotal,  elem  mtary  and  secondary  education. 


School  assistance  m 
Maintenance  and 
Construction  (Public 


federally  affected  areas: 
opelations  (Public  Law  81-874) 
law  81  815) 


Subtotal,  SA^A. 


Insured  loans 
Advances  for 


Education  professions  devilopment 
Preschool,  elementar 
Grants  to  States' 
Training  progran  s 

Subtotal,  educi  lion  professions  development. 
Teacher  corps 


.  and  secondary: 

EPDA  8  2) .. 

(EPOA  pts.  CandD). 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions (HEA  III). 

Colleges  of  agnci  Iture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones). 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec. 

Other  undergradijate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104). 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  administrat  an  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105). 
Student  aid: 

Educational  oppoi  (unity  grants  (HEA  IV-A). 

Direct  loans (NDI A  II). 


103). 


reserve  funds. 


Interest  payiients. 
Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C). 


Special  programs 
Personnel  developmert 

College  teacher  fe  llowships  (NDEA  IV) 


for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search.. 


Training  program  i(EPOA.  pL  E) 


Subtotal,  highe 


VKational  Education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education 
Consumer  and  homem  iki 


Subtotal,  vocational 


1  Not  available. 


ing  education. 
Education 


education. 


$32,279,410 

324. 107 

1,286,889 

2, 367, 000 

404.942 


$29,996,824 

300.015 

647, 442 

2, 247. 084 

462. 194 


$32,555,993 

325,  560 

543,856 

2,355,812 

437, 803 


1,454,248 


27, 970 
351,727 


1,435,659 

5,414 

26, 798 

239.707 


166,765 


$32,555,993 

325, 560 

0 

1,634,142 

437,803 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 


$37,930,541 

637, 976 
2,258,692 

437, 803 
0 

1.438,032 

0 

26, 879 

240. 441 


38.496.293 


35.361.137 


36. 385. 789 


34. 953. 498 


42.970.364 


7,899.000 
7.787 


8. 446, 000 
1,583,100 


5, 432, 000 
559,000 


3, 589, 000 
559,000 


9, 872, 000 
559, 000 


7,906,787 


10,029,100 


5,991,000 


4, 148, 000 


10,441,000 


363, 538 


225,427 


289,799 


289, 799 
0 


289,799 
0 


363, 538 
227,411 


225, 427 
202, 032 


289,799 


1,198,329 
206.632 
153,439 

2.436.631 
1.657,006 


203,508 
145,939 

1.467,164 
1,428,479 


206,656 


758,609 
933, 861 


50.300 

1.340,940 
1.  582,  590 

159.325 
(')  . 
1.099.985 
33.000  . 

492,  700  . 


84,457 

148.015 
1.845,348 

205,254 


84.457 

712,366 
1.465.734 


2,761.976 


2, 893. 499 


289,799 
0 


0 

206.656 

0 

758.609 

0 

0 

84,457 

712,336 
1.465,734 

0 

0 

2, 894, 096 

0 

0 

0 


289. 799 
0 


0 

206,656 

0 

758.609 

346.685 

0 

84.457 

524,625 
2. 100.  582 

0 

0 

2. 894. 096 

0 

0 

0 


10,410,877 


8, 290. 140 


7.055.182 


6.121,888 


6,915,710 


4,613,057 
"158,326 


4,590,788 


4,356,478 
238,015 


253,315 
274, 891 


4, 356. 478 

238.015 

0 

253,315 

274. 891 


6.695.242 

238,015 
158.245 
253.315 
274, 891 


4,771,383 


4,590.788 


5.122,699 


5.122,699 


7,619,708 
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Program 


Nixon  estimate.         House  passed 
Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970  1970   appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 

Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II).     

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) - 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV  A)...     .   . 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) -. - 

Librarian  training  (HEA  II  B)  ciV"     

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States  - - 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education  ....     

Educational  broadcasting  facilities.  - 

Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services 

Education  for  the  handicapped:        ,,..,.  ^,cclr«wl^ 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 
Teacher  education  and  recruitment 
Research  and  innovation  . 
Media  services  and  captioned  films  (or  the  deal 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educadonal  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

General  education 

Vocational  education 

Evaluadon 

National  achievement  study 
Dissemination 
Training 

Statistical  surveys 
Construction 

Subtotal,  research  and  IraininE. 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs.    . . 
Civil  rights  education  .. 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act) 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 
Student  loan  insurance  fund 
Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund 

Total,  Office  of  Education. 


$489,102 

606. 269 

41.782 

38.000 

23, 750 

376, 277 

166.270 

790. 803 


$489. 102 

267,614 

42,109 

39,509 

25, 183 


156,011 
938.021 


$489,102 
144.785 
42.109 
39,509 
25. 183 


156.011 

1.056.856 


$259. 833 

0 

42,109 

39.509 

25. 183 

0 

0 

156,011 

1.056,859 
0 
0 


$489. 102 
144.  785 
42.109 
39.509 
25.  183 
0 
0 
156.011 

1.056.859 
0 
0 


2, 532, 253 

207,146 

140,119 

8,828 
356.093 


20.  000 


80.200 


448. 822 


38.420 


1,953,558 


448,(22 


448.822 


15.000 


1, 579, 504 


4U.822 

0 
0 

p 

448. 822 


0 
0 
0 

15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


100.200 

38, 420 

15.000 

424.613 
50.000 
114.757 

50.000 
114.757 

50.000 

1.343.000 

67. 097. 205 

61.308.172 

57.311.849 

15.000 
0 
0 

50.000 

0 
0 

52.729.210 


1.953,558 


448,882 

0 
0 
0 

448. 822 


0 
0 

0 
15.000 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 
0 

15.000 
0 
0 

50,000 

6 

0 

70,703.961 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I) 

Basic  grants. 

State  administrative  expenses 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III)  . 
Strenghtening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects  - 
Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States. 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools  

State  administration 
Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81  874) 
Construction  (Public  Law  81  815)       .. 

Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas 

Education  professions  development:  Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPOA  B-2) - - 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pts.  C,  and  D) -. 


$5, 815, 575 
150,000 
366, 853 
813, 000 

214, 536 


361,319 

10.000 
91.063 

7.822,346 


3. 445. 000 
15, 130 


$5,384,852 

150.000 
181.001 
839.155 

280. 643 


353, 360 

6.114 

13.333 

61,480 

7.269.938 


55.848,099 
150.000 
152.042 
866,275 

278, 896 


50.000 


J5. 848, 099 

150.000 

0 

670,  038 

278.896 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


3.587,600 
593. 100 


7.345.312 


2. 039. 000 
24.000 


6,947,033 


$6,919,112 


177.119 
826. 702 

278. 896 
0 

331.117 

0 

13.333 

59, 949 

8,606,228 


2.697,000 
24,000 


4,216,000 
24,000 


3,460,130 


278, 562 


4, 180, 700 
135.065 


2. 063. 000 
153.061 


2,721,000 


153,061 

0 


4,240,000 


153,061 
0 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 
Teacher  Corps.. 


278,562 


135,065 
33.037 


153,061 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  111) .   

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 

Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103) — 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) - - 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A). -- 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II).... - ---- 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) -. 

Training  programs  (EPDA  pL  E) 


274,375 

166, 175 

71,127 


,185,946 

68, 989 

923, 890 
974, 234 


(') 

703, 731 
30,748  . 

255, 100  . 
44,406  . 


163, 222 
70.  545 

424.274 
551,808 


58,633 

75,090 
936. 172 

44,682 

721,956" 


166,182 

219,374 
360, 742 

58,633 

361.  394 
743, 588 


756, 335 


153.061 
0 


0 

166,182 
0 

219,374 

0 

0 

58,633 

361,394 
743,588 

0 
0 

756.335 
0 

0 
0 


153.061 
0 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 
>  Not  available. 


4,698,721 


3,046.382 


2,666,248 


2,305.506 


0 

166.182 
0 

219,374 

133, 587 

0 

58,633 

266,150 
1,065,656 

0 

0 

756, 335 

0 

0 
0 

2,665,917 


30758 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

OBttCAHONS  IN  TNt  STATI  OF  SOOTM  OAK0TA-C«(rtiiia«d 


October  21,  1969 


Nixon  estimate,        House  passed 
Achtal,  19M      Ettitnate,  1969      Estimate,  1970  1970   apprapriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Continued 


VKational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work-Jtudy 

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homtmakinf  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  education 

Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  lor  puble  libjary  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  ol  pubic  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  Ml) 

State  institutional  lilrjry  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  tor  physically  handicappod  (LSCA  IV-Q.., 

(Allege  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A). 

Librarian  training(l<EA  ll-B)  

University  commumly  servKe  programs  (HEA  i) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  State*.   .   

Special  project^and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities.   


$1,2S3,6<7 
36,'M3 


tl,  271, 620 


$978, 137 
208,961 

212,  567' 
61,  720 


J978, 137 

208,961 

0 

212. 567 

61,  720 


$1,503,248 
208,%! 

36,074 
212.  567 

61, 720 


1, 289. 760 


1,271,620 


1,461,3(5 


1,461,385 


211,135 
79.126 
40.509 
38.000 
23,750 

126,038 


211,135 

264.362 

40.602 

39.509 

25, 052 


211,135 
98,504 
40,602 
39.509 
25,052 


116,752 
147,  591 


114,690 
157,  733 


114,690 
165,279 


145,651 

0 

40,602 

39.509 

25.052 

0 

0 

114.690 

165. 279 
0 
0 


2, 022,  570 


211,135 
97, 197 
40, 602 
39,509 
25.  052 
0 
0 
114.690 

165, 179 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


782,901 


853,083 


684. 771 


530,683 


693,364 


Education  tor  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  tor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 

Teacher  education  ard  recruitment 

Research  and  mnovltion 

Media  services  and  Captioned  films  for  the  deaf 


100,000 
106,906 


113,577 


113,577 


113,577 
0 
0 


113,577 
0 
0 


Subtotal  educatii 


icii  for 


the  handicapped 


2,425  ... 

0 

0 

209,331 

113,577 

113,577 

113,577 

113,577 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  deveUpment: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers. 

General  education   .    .   

Vocational  education. 

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study. 
Dissemination. 


Training 

Statistical  surveys.. . 

Construction 

Subtotal,  researct 


Education  in  foreign  lan^ages  and  world  affairs. 
Civil  rights  education. 


15,000 


0 

0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


and  training. 


15,000 


Colleges  tor  agriculture  ind  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act). 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  'Ind. 
Higher  education  laciliti<  s  loan  fund. 

Total,  Office  of  Edi  cation. 


50,000 
42,940 


50,000 
42,940 


50,000 


Elementary  ar.ii  second; 


716,000 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 
0 
0 
0 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 
0 
0 
0 


19.350,691 


16.996,342 


14,562.354 


14,297,245 


18,559,717 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
^y  education: 
Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants. 

State  administrktive  expenses. 
Grants  to  States  for  Khool  library  materials  (ESEA  II). 
Supplementary  edutalional  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III).., 
Strengthenine  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  State*.   

Grants  for  special  projects 

Acquisition  of  equiplnent  and  minor  remodeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  toStateS 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administratnn 

Guidance,  counselini,  and  testing(NO£A  V) 


$34,417,670 

344, 177 

1.823,769 

3, 501, 000 

497,987 


J32. 040. 222 

320.413 

887. 491 

3.110,281 

548,312 


$34,822,669 

348. 227 

745. 499 

3,264,611 

519,583 


1.912,391 

14.200 

38.238 

480.854 


1,880.219 

11.688 

36.486 

326.368 


227.056 


$34,822,669 

348. 227 

0 

2.179.882 

519.583 
0 

0 
P 
0 

0 


$40,571,414 

886.651 
3, 122, 578 

519, 583 
0 

1,829.702 

0 

36.499 

326, 497 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  educ?tion 1 43,030.286 


39,161,480 


39,927.645 


37.870.361 


47,286.924 


School  assistance  m  fed 
Maintenance  and  op 
Construction  (Publifl 


ally  affected  areas: 
irations  (Public  Law  81-874). 
Lavngl-SlS).... 


6. 306. 000 


6.566.000 
227. 000 


3, 725. 000 


705.000 
0 


7.703.000 
0 


Subtotal,  SAFA. 


6.306.000 


6,793,000 


3,725.000 


705,000 


7.703.000 


Education  piolessions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary  and  secondary: 
Grants  to  States(EPDA  B-2). 
Training  programs  (EPDA.  pts.  C  and  D). 

Subtotal,  edufation  professions  development. 
Teachers  Corps 


1,677,094 


271.931 


360, 170 


360.170 
0 


360.170 

0 


1,677.094 
318,367 


271. 931 
654.374 


360,170 


360.170 
0 


360.170 
U 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance  d 

Strengtheoing  aveloping  institutions  (HEA  III). 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhoad-Jonos). 

Undergraduate  Instructional  equipment  and  othor  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction. 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— S«c  103)... 

Other  undorgraluate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  1 1). 

State  administrftion  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 


1.467,120 
234.786 
303. 624 

1.536.015 

3,800.692 

441.872 

127,776 


231,544 
293.417 

1,917.695 
2, 381, 394 


234,822 


991,560 
1.556,824 


110.157 


110. 157 


0 

234.822 
0 

991.  560 
0 
0 

110,157 


0 

234.822 

0 

991.  560 

580, 969 

0 

110, 157 
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Nixon  estimate.        House  passed 
Actual.  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970  1970    appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


Higher  education— Continued 
Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A). .     

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds      

Interest  payments  ..  

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C)  .  - 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 
Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs(EPA,  pt.  E)..- - 


$3,325,040 
4, 016. 640 

53,  %9 

(') 

3.510.350 

33,589 

1,631,900 


$319, 486 
3,983,133 

270,825 

3, 757, 566 


$1,537,621 
3, 163.  746 


3.936.497 


$1,537,621 
3, 163, 746 

0 

0 

3, 937,  309 

0 

0 
0 


$1,132,389 
4,534,047 

0 

0 

3.937.309 

0 

0 
0 


Subtotal,  higher  education 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants. 

Innovation 

Work  study 

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education. 


20,483,373  13,265.217 

6. 308, 224  6, 385.  581 

204,525  . 


11,531.227 


5.  843,  004 
250,  098 


9.975,215 


11,521,253 


270. 262 
368. 691 


5, 843.  004 

250.  098 

0 

270. 262 

368, 691 


8,  979,  808 
250,098 
204,420 
270,  262 
368,691 


Subtotal,  vocational  education 

Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I).. 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) , 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A)J- 

Librarian  training  (HEA  I  IB)      — 

University  community  servkie  programs  (HEA  1). 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities .  


6,  512, 749 


6. 385,  581 


6,  732, 055 


6,  732.  055 


10.073.279 


682.542 

791.750 

42. 668 

38,  000 

23,  750 

662,815 

255. 831 

194.015 

934,  037 


682, 542 

226, 194 
43,158 
39,509 
25.275 


183.638 
1,111,779 


682, 542 
176,992 
43,158 
39.509 
25, 275 


183,638 
1,243.389 


339,392 

0 

43.158 

39,509 

25, 275 

0 

0 

183,638 

1,234,389 
0 
0 


682,542 

176,992 

43.158 

39,509 

25. 275 

0 

0 

182,638 

1,243,389 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


3,625,408 


2, 312. 095 


2.394,503 


1,874,262 


2, 393, 503 


Education  lor  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation - 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deal 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 


273, 483 

708,656 
440.118 
138,615 


592,555 

110,494' 
211,303 


592,555 


592,555 
0 
0 
0 


592.555 
0 
0 
0 


1.550.872 


914.352 


Research  and  Training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories  . 

Research  and  development  centers. 

General  education.. 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study 

Dissemination .  

Training 

Statistical  surveys. 

Construction 


266.633 
158.530 


43,947 


592, 555 


19,002 


592. 555 


592. 555 


171.820 


0 
0 
0 

19,002 
0 
0 
0 

a 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 

19.002 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  research,  and  training 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs - 

Civil  rights  education 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act)., 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund - 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund 


5%,  983 
150.955 
338. 653 
50.000 
159,386 


42.947 

64,100 
50.000 
159.386 


19.002 
50,000 


19.002 
0 
0 

50.000 


1,715,000 


19.002 
0 
0 

50,000 

0 

0 


Total,  Office  of  Education. 


86,515,126 


70, 075, 463 


65, 332, 157 


58.178,620 


79,999.623 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants - .-- - - 7?i  oin 

State  administrative  expenses - iio'Hi 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) otoinnn 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) -  S,b«l,(JUU 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V):  ,  71;  cot 

Grants  to  States - - icT'sni 

Grants  for  special  projects .- - -  lt>/,BUi 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III):  , 

Grants  to  States - 5,073,09-! 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools - inoiiir 

State  administration - ,  iS'Sii 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) --- 1,  j»u,iHRi 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education - 97, 463, 541 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas:  90011  io« 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874) 'iJ,!'™ 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) - *"'■  "^ 

Subtotal,SAFA 30.312,977 


J73.314. 190 

734.  549 

2. 723. 308 

8,478,187 

1.214.477 
88.900 

5, 083,  507 

52,814 

106,791 

955. 233 


$74.  534.  785 

745. 348 

2,287.600 

8.916.081 

1.145.009 


664,561 


574.  534. 785 

745. 348 

0 

5.817,974 

1.145.009 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


J81,072.087 

2.739.956 
8,498,616 

1.145,009 

0 

5,081.022 

0 
107.263 
959.  509 


92,751,956 


88, 293. 384 


76. 335, 939 


99, 603, 462 


29,659,000 
5, 347,  300 


16.878.000 
309,000 


7, 709, 000 
309.000 


34,617.000 
309.000 


35. 006. 300 


17,187.000 


8.018,000 


34. 926. 000 


>  Not  availeble. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Continued 

Education  professions  dtvelopment: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  State*  (EPOA  B-2) 

Training  proir»ns(EPOA  pts.  C  Mid  0) ---.''---!!^!I-.".""I^I""'."'."'.'; $2,540,739 

Subtotal,  ediication  prolessions  devefopmant. 
Teacher  Corps 


$627, 577 


$M,34S 


$398. 345 
0 


$898,345 
0 


2,  540, 739 
763. 028 


627. 577 
826, 165 


898. 345 


Higher  Education: 

Program  assistance^ 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

College  of  sgrictlture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead- Jones )...^ 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  VJ-A) 
Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec  103) 

Other  undergraDuate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  see.  104) 

Graduate  facititjes  (HEFA  II).. 

State  administr»tion  and  plannin((HEFA  I,  sec,  105)  '^ ' 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opODrtunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NlEA  II) "'""""I ' 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  f»r  reserve  funds 

Interest  ieyments •'"" 

Work-study  pro|rams  (HEA  IV-C) 

Special  progranr  for  disadvantaged  studenh: 

Talent  searth 

Personnel  development:  

College  teacher  fellowships  (NOEA  IV) 

Training  progratis  (EPDA  pt.  E) '"'"..."!!'! 


898,345 
0 


898,  345 
0 


1.871.346 
377, 698 
815, 281 

1, 827, 937 

\.  209. 445 

!,  188, 862 

269.709 

,057,490 
,  327, 310 

611,754 

,518,505 

161,375  . 

1,018,200 


373,856 
818,531  .. 

4,418,353 
7. 073. 695 
2.800.000  . 
217,  421 

860. 039 
8,  541, 379 

705,733  .. 

8,655.045" 


377,795 


2, 284, 545 
4,624,391 

■  2i7,'42i" 

4. 139, 194 
8,516,635 


9,067,190 


0 

377, 795 

0 

2. 284, 545 

0 

0 

217,421 

4. 139, 194 
8,516,635 

0 

0 

9.  069,  059 


0 

377.  795 

0 

2, 284.  545 

1.792.795 

0 

217,421 

1.132.389 
12.205.414 

0 

0 

9. 069,  059 


^vlitotal.  higljer  education 


Vocational  education: 

BasK  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  educatxii 

Consumer  and  home^aking  education. 


47,252,912 


34,464,052 


29,227.171 


24,564,649 


27. 079, 418 


15,034,097 


14.936.466 


563,525 


15,170.553 
337, 125 


392,317 
957,253 


15,170,553 

337. 125 

0 

392.217 

957,253 


23,314,833 
337. 125 
663,  239 
392.217 
957, 253 


Subtotal,  vocational  education 


15.597,622 


14,936,466 


16.857,248 


16. 857, 148 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  librery  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  ot  publfc  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  ohysically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training (HIA  ll-B) 

University  communitf  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  educatiol  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States, 

Special  protects  »nd  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


1.664.458 

1, 389, 404 

47,164 

38,000 

23.750 

1.474.050 

456.118 

358,627 

2, 082, 928 
179,749 


1.664,458 

1.622.353 

48. 481 

39.509 

25, 737 


1,664.458 

340.480 

48. 481 

39.509 

25, 737 


332, 502 
2,505,509 


332, 503 
2,823,537 


Subtotal,  libraries 


ind  community  services 7,714, 


742,639 

0 

48. 481 

39.509 

25, 737 

0 

0 

332, 503 

2, 823, 537 
0 
0 


25, 564. 667 


1.664.458 

340, 480 

48,481 

39.509 

25. 737 

0 

0 

332. 503 

2, 823,  537 
0 
0 


248 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 

Teacher  education  and  recuritment 

Research  and  innovation \\_ 

Media  services  and  ciplioned  films  lor  the  deal ..'.'..'... 

Subtotal,  edueatmnjlor  the  handicapped 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  develoament: 

Educational  labonlories 

Research  and  de»elopment  centers ..'. 

General  educatioa 

Vocational  education .I"II^ 

Evaluatuns. 


737,950 

1,154.437 

300.364 

32,636 


6,238,549 


1,598,917 


5,274,705 


1,598,917 


255,644 
6,299 


4,012,406 


1, 598, 917 
0 
0 
0 


5,274.705 


1,598,917 
0 
0 
0 


2, 225, 387 


1,860,860 


1,598,917 


1,598,917 


1,598.917 


1. 400. 000 

1, 190, 419 

212.512 

539, 717 


1.700,000 


2.430 


49,336 


National  achievefient  study. 

Dissemination 

Training 

Statistical  surveys. 
Constructkin 


225,000 


284,958 


3,000 


116,771 


0 
0 
0 
49,336 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
49.336 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


nd  training 

hges  and  world  affairs. 


Subtotal,  research  i 
Educatkin  in  foreign  langi^ 
Civil  rights  education. 
Colleges  for  agriculture  ai4l  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrilj  Act).' 
Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act). 

Student  loan  insurance  tuid. 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  lund. 


Total.  Office  of  Edi*  ation 220,986  365 


3,969,377 

498.436 

798.496  . 

50.000 

359,602 


1.705.430 


49,336 


50,000 
359,602 


50,000 


49,336 
0 
0 

50,000 


49,336 
0 
0 

50,000 


11,440,000 


188,826,957         159,436,106         132,384,740 


195, 044, 850 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  UTAH 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  for  educali  inally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants 

State  admiBistrat  ve  expenses. 

Grants  to  States  for  si*ool  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) 

Strengthening  State  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V): 
Grants  to  States. 


Grants  for  special 
>  Not  availabi*. 


projects. 


■  UTAH 

$3,181,878 

150.000 

582.833 

1,165,174 

264,277 
336,500  .. 

$3,013,489 

150,000 

296, 752 

1.113,987 

329,967 

$3,356,077 

150.000 

249, 274 

1,155,623 

318,330 

$3,356,077 
150,000  .. 

0 
866,965 

318, 330 
0 

$4,044,438 

294,968 

1,117,701 

318,330 
0 

October  21,  1969 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Continued 

Elementary  and  secondary  education— Continued       ^„„..  ,„^ 
Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Gra nts  to  States - 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) - 


$560. 955 

11.533 
145. 027 


$562,511 

2,067 

13,333 

100,3% 


$69,846 


$581,548 

0 
13,333 
100.882 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. . 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874) 
Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


6,398.177 


6. 628. 000 
1.438.025 


5, 582, 502 


6.901.000 
2, 093, 700 


5, 299, 150 


3,915.000 
773, 000 


$4,691,372 


6,471.200 


1,055.000 
773. 000 


8. 067. 000 
773,000 


Subtotal,  SAFA 


Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) ..   - 

Training  programs  (EPDA.  pis.  C  and  0) - 

Subtotal,  education  prolessions  development 

Teacher  Corps - - 

Higher  education: 

Program  assistance:  ,„r.  lux 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (H tA  III) .  —   

Colleges  ol  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts(Banlihead-Jones) 
Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I.  sec.  103).... 

Other  undergraduate  lacilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  tacilities  (HEFA  II).. 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) .  

Direct  loans  (NOEA  II) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds... 

I  nterest  pay  ments -  -  • 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) - 

Special  programs  lor  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  lellowships(NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs(EPDA  pL  E). 


8,066.025 


890, 057 


8,994,700 


157,489 


4. 688. 000 


1,828,000 


8,480.000 


186.994 


186.994 
0 


186.994 
0 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

I  nnovation -  -  - 

Work-study  .- 

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education. 


Subtotal,  vocational  education. 


libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  tor  public  library  services(LSCA  I) 

Construction  ol  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  sevices  LSCA  IV-A).. 

library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  Stales.- 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  lacilities 


Education  for  the  Handicapped:  ..,„r.  .,.. 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI)., 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  tor  the  deaf 


Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped. 


Research  and  Training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories — 

Research  and  development  centers. 

General  education  

Vocational  education. 

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study 


lination. 


Dissemin 

Training 

Statistical  surveys. 


Construction. 


Subtotal,  research,  and  training -  -  - 

Education  in  loreign  languages  and  world  alfairs 

Civil  rights  education - 

Colleges  lor  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act)— 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  lund - 

Higher  education  lacilities  loan  lund 


Total.  Office  of  Education. 


I  Not  available. 


890.057 


45,000 
171,169 
159.410 

32.901 
. 428, 883 
445.  563 

57.435 

,228,410 
,123,561 


(') 

,475,446 
38,750 

,115.000 
142.000 


157,489 


168, 195 
189,561  . 

650, 607 
1,213,583 

64,949 

188,084 
1.221,118 

70, 182 

i,022.606 


186,994 


171,178 


313,134 
793.374 

64.949 ' 

905,211 
1,862,525 


1,070,673 


186,994 
0 


0 

171.178 
0 

313,134 

0 

0 

64,949 

905.211 
1,862,515 

0 
0 

1.070.894 
0 


8. 463. 528 
1,411,118 

'"ii'm".. 


4,743.285 


5, 181, 044 


4,387,981 


1,439,960 


1,445,921 
213.577 

"219,041' 
91,238 


1,445,921 

213,577 

0 

219,041 

1,238 


1,465.979 


1.439,960 


1,969,777 


1,969,777 


245, 448 

307, 796 

40,666 

38.000 

23.750 

132,181 


245, 448 

243,914 

40,788 

39,509 

25,069 


245.448 
104,217 
40,788 

39.509 
25.069 


124,273 
138,059 


121,786 
146,169 


121,786 
152,742 


159,746 

0 

40.788 

39,509 

25.069 

0 

0 

121,786 

152,742 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services i,uju,  kj 


862.683 


729,559 


539,640 


100,000 

289, 553 

9,291 

4,751 


165.614 


165,614 


165,614 
0 
0 
0 


403, 595 


165,614 


165,614 


165,614 


88,896 
65, 463 


24,466 
50, 000 


15,000 


0 
0 
0 
15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


154,359 
79,279  . 

56,066" 
38,478 
1,300  . 


74,466 


15,000 


50,000 
38,478 


50,000 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 

6 

0 


186,994 

0 


0 

171.178 

0 

313.134 

264.246 

0 

64,949 

666,647 
2,669,234 

0 

0 

1,070.894 

0 


5,220,282 


2,222,161 

213,577 
54,833 

219, 041 
91.238 


2.800,850 


245, 448 

104,217 

40. 788 

39.509 

25,069 

0 

0 

121,786 

152,742 
0 

0 


729, 559 


165,614 
0 
0 
0 


165,614 


0 
8 

0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

« 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 

6 

0 


27,060,950  22,109,177  18,285,138  13,834,378  24,749,299 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  VERMONT 


October  21,  1969 


OmCE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  Secondaii  Education 

Assistance  for  educafonally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants.    . ,     _.       

State  administrajive  expenses 

Grants  to  States  tor  sthool  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) 

Strengttiening  State  departments  ot  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States  j 

Grants  tor  specia  projects 

Acquisition  ot  equipnient  and  minor  remodelini (NOEA  III): 

Grants  to  States  J    

Loans  to  nonprol  t  private  schools 

State  administrallon.  

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


Subtotal,  elemental  y  and  secondary  education. 

School  assistance  in  federylly  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  opetations  (Public  Law  81  874). 
Construction  (Public  law  81-815)  


Subtotal,  SAFA. 


c  law 

dive 


Educational  professions  dfvelopment: 
Preschool,  elementary  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  Slates  lEPOA  B-2) 

Training  progran^  (EPDA,  pts.  C  and  D). 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 
TeKher  Corps. . 

Higher  education: 

Trogram  assistance : 

Strengthening  de|(eloping  institutions  (HEA  III). 

Colleges  of  agfici(lture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  ii|structional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A).. 
Construction: 

Public  communjti  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  s«c.  103) 

0th ;r  undergradi  ate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilitie  I  (HEFA  II) ..   

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  see.  105) 

Student  aid 

Educational  oppolunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A)  . 

Direct  loans  (NOI  A  II)  

Insured  loans: 

Advances  loi  reserve  funds  

Interest  payiients  

Work-study  progjams  (HEA  IV-C).  

Special  programsifor  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  sMrck. 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  ti  llowships(NDEA  IV) 

Training  program  s  (EPDA  pt.  E) 

Subtotal,  hightf  education 

Vocational  education 
Basic  grants   . 
Innovation 

Work-study  ■ 

Cooperative  educatior 
Consumer  and  homen  aking  education 

Subtotal,  vocationaleducation 

Libraries  and  community  :  ervices: 

Grants  for  public  libri  ry  services  (LSCA  I) 
Construction  of  public 


libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibraiy  cooperation  (LSCA  III). .  

State  institutional  librkry  services  (LSCA  IV~A) 

Library  services  tor  pllysically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

College  library  resourtes  (HEA  II  A)  

Librarian  traininR(HE\  II  8) 

service  programs  (HEA  I) 

(Adult  Education  Act): 


University  community  < 
Adult  basic  education 
Grants  to  States 
Special  protects  and  tiacher  education. 
Educational  broadcast  ng  facilities 


Subtotal  libraries  a  id  community  services 


pped: 


Education  tor  ihe  handicai 
Preschool  and  school 
Teacher  education  am 
Research  and  innovati 
Media  services  and  cottoned  films  for  the  dMi 


irograms  for  the  handicapp«4l(ES£A  VI).. 
recruitment. 


Subtotal,  education 


lor  the  handicapped. 


Research  and  training 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  labor  itories 

Research  and  devtkipment centers... 

General  education . . 

Vocational  education... 

Evaluations 

National  achieveiient  study... 

Dissemination 

Training . 

Statistical  surveys. 
Construction 


Subtotal,  research  a^d  traininf.. 
1  Not  available. 


AdMl,  1961     Estimttt,  1969     Estimate,  1970 


Nixon  estimate, 
1970 


House  passed 
appropriation  bill 


Jl,  754. 215 
150,000 
208,063 
550,756 

182,331 


$1,654,401 
150,000 
104, 377 
637,800 

2S1,499 


Jl,  749. 298 

150,000 

87, 677 

654,286 

252.792 


185,766 


10,000 
50,591 


187,862 

5,611 

13, 333 

50,000 


50,000 


$1,749,298 

150,000 

0 

543,  738 

252, 792 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


J2, 190,937 

111,049 
640, 054 

252,  792 
0 

179,379 

0 

13,333 

50,000 


3.091.722 


3, 054. 883 


2.944.053 


2.695.818 


3.437.542 


114.000 


119,000 


67.000 


4.000 
0 


138,000 
0 


114.000 

119.000 

67.000 

237.585" 

120.221 

130. 598 

4.000 


138.000 


130. 598 
0 


130,598 
0 


237,585 


120,221 


130,598 


130,598 
0 


130,598 
0 


159.267 
44.718 

223. 372 
648,417 

61,298 

526. 980 
638.789 

25.000 

360.309 
19.000 

159.700 


156.  343 
43. 855 

217,106 

336.685 

800.000 

54.115 

49.560 
617.884 

27.932 

356,835 


159.271 

112.256 
220, 106 

54,ii5 

238. 524 
490. 776 


373.827 


0 

159,271 

0 

112,256 

0 

0 

54,115 

238. 524 
490, 776 

0 

0 

373,904 

0 

0 
0 


2.866.850 


2,660,315 


1,64<.875 


708, 154 
20^693 


704.  708 


563. 453 
205.159 

207,  235 
35,554 


1.428.846 


563. 453 

205, 159 

0 

207, 235 

35,554 


0 

159,271 

0 

112,256 

89,927 

0 

54,115 

175,662 
703. 344 

0 

0 

373. 904 

0 

0 
0 

1,668.479 


865. 942 
205. 159 

20,683 
207, 235 

35,  554 


728. 847 


163,671 
148. 391 
40.292 
38,000 
23, 750 
179,215 


1119.865 
125,774 


704.708 


163,671 
90.601 
40, 345 
39.509 
25, 030 


108.892 
131.267 


1.011.401 


163.671 
90. 601 
40, 345 
39.509 
25,  030 


108.892 
135.709 


1.011.401 


126, 155 

0 

40,  345 

39.509 

25.  030 

Q 

0 

108.892 

135,709 
0 
0 


1,334,573 


163,671 
90. 601 
40, 345 
39.509 
25.  030 
0 
0 
108.892 

135.709 
0 
0 


828.958 


599.315 


603.757 


475.010 


100.000 

67.225 

36,556 

1,506 


100.000 


100,000 


100.000 
0 
0 
0 


603. 757 


100,000 
0 
0 
0 


205,287 


100.000 


100.000 


100.000 


100.000 


15,000 


0 
0 
0 
15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
-  0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15.000 


15,009 


15.000 


October  21,  1969 
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Actytl,1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970 


Nixon  estimate.         House  passed 
1970   ippiopriatton  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs J3C,645 

Civil  rights  education ;;-.■■.;■ 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act). 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund. . . 


50.000 
33.318 


$50,000 
33. 318 


$50,000 


0 

0 
$50,000 


0 
0 

$50,000 


Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund. 
Total,  Office  of  Education 


615.000 


8,802,212 


7, 441, 760 


6,570,684 


5.910,673 


7,477,946 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education:  .^-r,  ,» 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants - - - 

State  administrative  expenses 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III).... 
Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

G rants  to  States - 

Grants  tor  special  projects — 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NOEA  III): 

Grants  to  States -.- 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schoofs 

State  administration - 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


$28,985,185 

291,460 

2,  076. 258 

4, 136, 000 

518, 142 


$27,  068, 572 

270,  742 

1,057.993 

3.531,329 

604,  339 


$29,616,047 

296, 160 

888, 722 

3,  760,  540 

577.670 


1,974,056 


44, 292 
556,981 


1,960,992 

20,808 

42, 701 

381,962 


265, 733 


$29,616,047 
2%.  160 

2.498,188" 

577, 670 
0 


$34,  505. 250 

"1.070. 540 
3,532.947 

577.670 
0 

1,927,258 

0 

42. 696 

381.934 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education... - - - - 38,582,3^4 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas:  „  „.  .„ 

fVlaintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81 -874) - ---  ^^'   „'7l!; 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) - ■'''■ '" 


34, 989,  438 


34.531,000 
4,709,700 


35, 404, 872 


32, 988, 065 


42,  OSS,  295 


21,328,000 

635,000 


7. 442, 000 
635.000 


39, 352,  000 
635. 000 


Subtotal,  SAFA. 


32,912,753 


39, 240, 700 


21.%3,000 


8, 077, 000 


40, 187, 000 


Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) - 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pts.  C  and  D). 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 
TeKher  Corps -  - 


960, 195 


304,962 


Higher  Education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) — 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) . . 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103) 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II).    — - -- 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) -- 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) - 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II)... - 

Insured  loans; 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds - - - 

fnterest  payments..   .   - - 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C).. - 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students: 

Talent  search.  - 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) - 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pt.  E)..       -- 


%0. 195 
106.134 


996.612 
244. 290 
250. 802 

.707.311 

),  742. 069 

350.000 

120, 886 

f,  012, 260 
1.778.077 

250.114 

(') 

1,349,248 


304,962 
295.747 


251.008 
267.  588 

1,908, 903 
2,  548,  584 

109,' 974 

253.931 
3, 165, 833 

322,213 

3,373,306 


410,153 
410, 153 

244,  330" 


987.014 
1,656,124 

109,974 

1.222.117 
2.514,577 


3,533,940 


410,153 
0 


410, 153 
0 


410, 153 
0 


0 

244. 330 

0 

987, 014 
0 
0 

109,974 

1.222,117 
2,514,577 

0 

0 

3.534,668 

0 


410,153 
0 


0 

244.  330 

0 

987.014 
626.  507 

0 
109.974 

900.  034 
3, 603. 70i 

0 

0 

3.534.668 


1,447,700 


0 


Subtotal,  higher  education 


15.249,369 


Vocational  education: 
Basic  grants.. 

Innovation.. ..     

Work-study. 

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education. 


6,724,762 
243,023 


12.191.340 
6. 700, 866 


10,278.076 


6.456,132 
258, 244 

281.687 
407, 378 


8,612.680 


6.456.132 

258.  244 

0 

281.687 

407, 378 


10.006.233 


Subtotal,  vocational  education 


6.967,785 


6. 700. 866 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  tor  public  library  services  (LSCA  I).. ..- 

Construction  ot  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) — 

I nterlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) — 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) .. 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States --. 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities.     — 


747. 843 

956.718 

42.966 

38, 000 

23.750 

438.070 

207,934 

951.508 
456, 550 


747. 843 

294. 128 

43.512 

39, 509 

25,305 


196.597 
1,132,973 


7. 403. 441 


747, 843 

187. 865 

43.512 

39.509 

25. 305 


1%.597 
1.272,206 


7,403.441 


366,117 

0 

43.512 

49.509 

25.305 

0 

C 

196, 597 

1,272,206 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


3, 863, 339 


2. 479. 867 


2.512.837 


1.930.246 


9.922.095 
258.  244 
242. 899 
281.687 
407. 378 

11,112.303 


747.  843 

1S7.86S 

43,512 

39.  509 

25,  305 

0 

0 

196,  597 

1.272.206 
0 
0 

2.512,837 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  tor  the  deaf 


304,744 
411,611 

"22; 034 


660,289 
131675 '.".'. 


660,289 


660,289 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


738. 389 


673.964 


660.289 


660.289 


660, 289 
0 
0 
0 

660.289 


1  Not  availabla. 
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OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA-Cofltinucd 
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Nixon  estimitt,        House  passed 
AebMl.lSM     EiiiiMl*,  IMI     Estimate,  1170  1970  appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— ContiniMd 
Research  and  trainin(: 

Research  and  development ; 

Educational  lattpratories  

Research  and  development  centon 

General  educatipn 

Vocational  eduotion 

Evaluations 

National  achievMnwrt  study. 


mS24 

is,as2 

50,250 


{23.272 


120.996 


Dissemination 

;.  .             177,872 

Trainini 

Statistical  surveys.. 

ConMruction 

._. . . , ^__ .... 

0 
0 
0 
$20,996 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
{20.996 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  researcN  and  trainini 

Education  in  foreign  tankages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education 

Colleges  lor  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  MorriH  Ad). 

Promotion  of  vocational  tducation  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  t|nd 

Higher  education  faciliti^  loan  fund 


337. 808 
112,963  . 
366.131 
50.000 
173, 136 


23,272 


20,996 


20.795 

50,000 

173, 136 


50,000 


20,996 
0 
0 

50,000 


20,996 
0 
0 

50.000 


3,198,000 


Total,  Office  of  Edteation 


103, 618, 376 


97,144,087 


78,703.664 


60,152,870 


107,058,10* 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  seconda^  education : 

Assistance  for  educ^ionally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants. 

Slitvadministr^tive  expenses 

-GrantvlftStatesfor  |chool  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III).. 
Strengthening  State  ilepartments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  Statesi  

Grants  for  special  projects  .  

Acquisition  of  equiptient  and  minor  remodeling  (NOEA  III): 

Grants  to  Stalest .     

Loans  to  nonprolit  private  schools.       

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


Jll, 

1. 
2, 


965,941 
150,000 
589.629 
806,000 

452,331 


{11,514,239 

150,000 

819.428 

2,506,213 

513,297 


{11,728.452 

150.000 

688. 326 

2. 628. 629 

496, 395 


1,100.863 


29.656 
372,927 


1.111,709 

19. 520 

29.065 

259,983 


180, 872 


{11.728.452 

150,000 

0 

1.854.696 

496. 395 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


{13.590.808 

825.273 

2.609,323 

496. 395 
0 

1.137,535 

0 

30, 374 

271,705 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education.. 

School  assistance  in  fede|ally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  31^74). 
Construction  (PubliclLaw  81  815) 


18,467,347 


16,923.454 


15,872.674 


SubtoUl,  SAFA. 


Education  professions  defelopi 
Preschool,  elemental^ 

Grants  toStatesKEPDA 
Training  programs 


12. 426. 000 


12.938,000 
2, 508. 500 


7. 339. 000 
425.000 


14.229,543 

4, 852. 000 
425.000 


18.961,408 


15,097,000 
425.000 


12. 426. 000 


15.446,500 


7, 764. 000 


5,277,000 


IS,  522, 000 


ment: 
and  secondary: 

— ■  B  2) 

(EPDA.  pts.  C  and  0). 


1.456,175 


258, 745 


340,217 


340,217 
0 


340.217 
0 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development.. 
Teacher  Corps 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions (HEA  III). 


Colleges  C'l  agnoulture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  ipstructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 


Construction 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sac.  103) 

Other  undergraduate  facilities (HEFA  I.  sec.  104) 

Graduate  (Kilitns  (HEFA  II) 

State  administra  ion  and  planning  (HEFA  I.  sec.  305) 

Student  aid: 

Educational  oppi  rtunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II)      

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  prog  ams  (HEA  IV-C) 

Special  program:  for  disadvantaged  students: 

Talent  search 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  prograr  is(EPDA.  pt.  E) 


1.456.175 
4.295 


206.044 
217,818 
303, 774 


258,  745 
273,  459 


340,217 


340,  217 
0 


340,217 
0 


358. 537 
916, 035 


214.648 
312.641 

1,372.312 
2. 618, 385 


217,847 


709,565 
1,711,756 


Subtotal,  highi  r  education 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grant! 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  educatio  . 

Consumer  and  home)  laking  education. 


Subtotal,  vocaliona  education 


123, 648 

',  449, 987 
,983,053 

17.321 

,  684. 129 

35.000 

. 692, 500 
35.000 


101,240 

325,  356 
4, 056. 316 

191, 187 

2.244,596 


110,240 

1,565,872 
3.221,874 


2,351.481 


0 

217,847 

0 

709,565 
0 
0 

101.240 

1,565.872 
3.221,874 

0 

0 

2,351,966 


217,847 
0 

709,565 

618,724 

0 

101,240 

1, 153, 195 
4,617,352 

0 

0 

2,351.966 


17,022,846 


11,436,681 


3. 679, 098 


3.610,797 


161,213  .... 


9,879.635 


3. 519. 602 
239. 372 

"255.219' 
222, 085 


8,168.364 


3.519.602 

239. 372 

0 

255.219 

222,085 


9.769.889 


5. 409, 0S2 
239.372 
161.131 
255,219 
222,085 


3,840.311 


3,610,797 


4.236,278 


4,236,278 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  tor  public  librlry  services  (LSCA  I).. 

Construction  of  publi«  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interhbrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) ]..„ 

State  institutional  iibiary  services  (LSCA  IV-A)..  '.  '."" 
Library  services  lor  p|iysically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-M., 

College  library  resourtes(HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HK  11-8).. 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  f)""'"!" 

'  Not  availaWe. 


565. 959 

867.  052 

42.134 

38,000 

23,750 

375,632 

164.471  . 

172,599 


565.959 
323.  350 
42. 526 
39,509 
25,220 


565. 959 
157.581 
42. 526 
39.509 
25, 220 


165.768 


165, 768 


291,404 

0 

42,  526 

39,509 

25,220 

0 

0 

165,  768 


6. . J6. 899 


565.959 
157.581 
42. 526 
39.509 
25, 220 


165. 768 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Continued 


Libraries  and  community  services— Continued 
Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education. . . 
Educational  broadcasting  facilities.   


{269.  799 


{305, 985 


{333, 131 


{333, 131 
0 
0 


{333. 131 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


2,519,396 


1,468,317 


1.329.694 


897,558 


1,329,694 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  lor  the  deaf  .  . 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 
Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers  

General  education  ...  .  

Vocational  education  .     .  -.  

Evaluations    .                                                          .      . 
National  achievement  study 

Dissemination .. 

Training : 

Statistical  surveys — - 

Construction  

Subtotal,  research  and  training 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs  .. . 

Civil  rights  education .  

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act) 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act). .   

Student  loan  insurance  fund -  

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund.. 

Total,  Office  of  Education.. 


208,605 

297. 990 

112.516 

4.990 


451.985 
128,907 


451. 985 


451,985 
0 
0 
0 


451.985 
0 
0 
0 


624. 101 


50,744 
214,941 


580.892 


451,  »tS 


15,000 


265,685 

385.911 

130,509 

50.000 

113,306 

640 

3,769,000 

61,  oibisn 


15.000 

50, 000 
113,306 

50,666" 

162, 151 

39.93M83 

451,985 


0 

0 
0 
15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15.000 
0 
0 

50,000 

0 
0 

33,665,'945" 


451,985 


0 
0 

0 
15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15,000 

0 

0 

5O.UO0 

0 
0 

52^727^092 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  tor  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants - *''■ 

State  administrative  expenses.. 

Giants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) -■  '■ 

Strengthening  Slate  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States .   .     -   .   —      

Grants  for  special  projects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States  - 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools .-  - - 

State  administration -  - 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V)..  .  - 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education  

School  assistance  in  federally  atfected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81  874)  

Construction  (Public  Law  81 -81 5) 

Subtotal.  SAFA 


457.612 
174.644 
858.  758 
759,  000 

316,091 
30,000 

928, 179 


JI6. 156.273 

161,563 

420,151 

1,615,011 


18,353 

230,719 


374, 730 


897, 323 

4,845 

17.219 

154,028 


{18.819.284 

188, 193 

352.  930 

1.683.117 

360, 730 


107. 158 


{18,819,284 

188,193 

0 

1,186.348 

360.  370 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 


21,773,428 


19,801,143 


21,511,052  20,554,195 


397. 000 
8.575 


413,000 


234.000 


18,000 
0 


J21.926.089 

406.  702 
1.589.655 

360. 370 
0 

851.102 

0 

16.718 

149.  551 

25.300,187 


490.000 
0 


405, 575 


413,000 


234,000 


Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  Stales  (EPDA  B-2) . 

Training  programs  (EPDA  pts.  C  and  D) 

Subtotal,  education  prolesslons  development. 
Teacher  Corps - 


464,  504 


464,  504 
391, 132 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103) — 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  lacilities  (HEFA  II) - 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  see.  105). 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II)... ---- 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds — 

Interest  payments... 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) 

Special  programs  lor  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  lellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pt.  E) 


857.  592 
194,220 
139,545 

618, 228 
.271.473 

85.914 

,417,090 
.  839, 474 

8,129 

(') 

,  538, 526 

63,878 

185,300 
90,000 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


1  Not  available. 


9,309,369 


181,395       223.169 

181,395      223,169 
191.882 . 

i91,i49 194,239" 

135,930 

1,177,790       608.986 
1,177.342       769,681 

75,790       75,"796' 

148,226       713,383 
1,847,984      1,467,827 

126,142  

i,"83i,"6i6 i,'9i8,"836" 

6,711,969     5,748,742 


18,000 


223. 169 
0 


490.  000 


223.  169 
0 


223, 169 
0 


223, 169 
0 


0 

194.239 

0 

608,986 

0 

0 

75,790 

713,  383 
1,467,827 

0 

0 

1,918,836 

0 

0 
0 


0 

194.239 

0 

608,986 

288, 927 

0 

75,  790 

525,  374 
2, 103,  582 

0 

0 

1.918.836 

a 

0 


4,979,043 


9,715,734 
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Vocational  education: 

Basic  granb 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education. 

Consumer  and  homemf  king  education. 


Subtotal,  vocational  i  iducation 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


$2,974,705 


$3,010,l!i8 


U,  836,  702 
225,796 


236,178 
178,995 


$2,836,702' 

225, 796 

0 

236, 178 

178,995 


$4, 359,  578 
225,  796 
103,413 
236, 178 
178,995 


3,078,170 


3,010,158 


3,477,671 


3,477,671 


5,103.960 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I).. 

Construction  o(  public  tbraries(LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperatioa  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  phtsically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-8).. 

College  library  resourcis(HEA  II  A) 

Librarian  training  (HE4|  ll-B).. 

University  community  iervice  programs(HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  gftdult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States     ,   

Special  protects  arid  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcastii  g  facilities 


403.825 

302.540 

41,391 

38.000 

23.750 

194,939 


403,825 

314.186 
41.647 
39.509 
25. 143 


403. 825 
130.588 
41,647 
39.509 
25, 143 


144,321 
427.880 


139. 136 
497, 755 


139, 136 
550,582 


224,804 

0 

41,647 

39.509 

25, 143 

0 

0 

139.136 

550,582 
0 
0 


403. 825 

130.  586 

41,647 

39.509 

25.143 

0 

0 

139,136 

550.  582 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  an  j  community  services. 


1,576,646 


1,461,202 


1,330,428 


1,020,821 


1.330.428 


Education  for  the  handicap;  ed : 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment.   

Research  and  innovatioti 

Media  services  and  captioned  hims  for  the  deaf... 


144, 955 
183,643 


314. 074 


314,074 


SubtotJl.  education  fi  r  the  handicapped 


n^ent: 

oiies- 
elopment  centers. 


Research  and  training: 
Research  and  developi 

Educational  labora 

Research  and  devi 

General  education 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations 

National  achievemfnt  study 

Dissemination 

Training . . 

Statistical  surveys 
Construction. 


Subtotal,  research  anl  training 

Education  in  foreign  languai  es  and  world  affairs. 

Civil  rights  education .    

C^illeges  for  agriculture  and  t 


2.314 


314.074 
0 
0 
0 


330,912 


993,795 


9,127 
10,000 


314, 074 

895, 478 
55,277 


314,074 


15,000 


314,074 


0 
0 

0 
15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act). 


Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act). 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund. 


1,012,922 
13, 920 
14,313 
50,000 
19,340 


950. 755 


15,000 


50,000 
91,340 


50,000 


15.000 
0 
0 

50,000 


Total.  Office  of  Eduu  lion 


2.347,000 


40,859,231 


33,176,917 


32, 904, 136 


30,966,047 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  i  ducation: 

Assistance  for  educatio  lally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 


Basic  grants 
State  administrative  expenses. 
Grants  to  States  for  schpol  library  materials  (ESEA  II).. 
Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III).. 
Strengthening  State  deilartments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States     ,        .       

Grants  for  special  iroiects. 
Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NOEA  III): 

Grants  to  States. 

Loans  to  nonprofit 

State  administratiai. 
Guidance,  counseling,  a  id  testing  (NDEA  V). 


>rivate  schools. 


Subtotal,  elemental) 


ly 


School  assistance  in  federal 
Maintenance  and  opera 
Construction  (Public  L 


$15,343,592 

153,436 

2,277.841 

3,886,000 

504,462 
467,687 

1,729,885 


42,300 
351,987 


ind  secondary  education. 


24,757,190 


$14,387,918  $15,295,449 

150,000  152,954 

1.513,770  969,176 

3,404.272  3.574,127 

565.995  610.299 

1,730.053 

89,251  

41,056 

297. 500  255, 495 

21,819.815  20,857,500 


$15. 295. 449 

152,954 

0 

2, 364, 521 

610,299 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 


18,423,223 


affected  areas: 
ions  (Public  Law  81-874). 
81-815) 


1,537,000 
313,950 


1,600,000 
99,700 


1,278,000 


571,000 
0 


Subtotal.  SAFA.. 

Education  professions  devei 
Preschool,  elementary 
Grants  to  States  ' 
Training  programs 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 
Teacher  Corps 


1,850,950 


1,699.700 


1,278,000 


571,000 


I  ipment: 
ind  secondary: 

B-2). 
;EP0A,  pts.  C  and  0). 


(E'OA 


1. 169. 147 


1, 169, 147 
96,235 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  deve  loping  institutions  (HEA  1 1 1). 


Colleges  of  agricultire  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction: 

Public  community  oolleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— sec. 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sac  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  administratKi  I  and  planning(HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 


.  103). 


209.061 
243,929 
351, 112 

1,724,477 

4. 926, 670 

2,308.427 

158.763 


323. 516      438. 231 

323.516      438,231 
71.142 

■  246.'649 243,969' 

353,677 

1.996.287     1.032,197 
3.199.080     2.091.382 

127.798      127.798" 


438.231 
0 


438. 231 
0 


0 

243.969 

0 

1.032,197 
C 
0 

127.798 


314.074 
0 
0 
0 


314. 074 


0 

0 

0 
15.000 
0 
0 
0 


15.000 
0 
0 

50,000 


38, 542, 552 


$17,820,517 

'1,144,' 828 
3.395.425 

610.299 
0 

1,707,176 

0 

40.967 

366, 463 


25,085,67U 


2,660,000 
0 


2,660,000 


438. 231 
0 


438,231 
0 


0 

243. 969 

0 

1.032,197 

793, 453 

0 

127,798 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 
Higher  education  -Continued 

Student  aid:  , „  ,.^ 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II).  

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds  — 

Interest  payments.  

VKork-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) -  

Special  programs  for  disadvantated  students: 

Talent  search..     .  —  -  — 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NOEA  IV) -  - 

Training  programs  (DPEA,  pt.  E) 


$4,128,840 
4,721.068 

381,317 

(') 

3. 762.  043 

82.926 

1.655.600 


$391,166 
4. 880,  526 

251,701 

2.993.747 


$1,884,045 
3. 876, 632 


3.136.307 


$1,884,045 
3. 876. 532 

0 

0 

3.136.954 


$1,387,514 
5, 555. 560 

0 

0 

3.136.954 

0 

0 

0 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation --- 

Work-study -  

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education. 


24.654.233 

5.501.195 
207.893 


14,434,931 


5.  447,  743 


12.392.230 


4,890,133 
251.591 

272.356 
308.566 


10, 301, 495 


12,277,445 


4,890,133 

251.591 

0 

272.  356 

308.566 


7.515.390 
251.591 
207. 787 
272,  356 
308.566 


Subtotal,  vocational  education 

Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I)    - . 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV  A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

College  library  resources  (HEA  II  A)... 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States — 

Special  proiects  and  teacher  education  — 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities --- 


5.709,088 


745,  365 
414. 459 
42.955 
38.000 
23. 750 
538,  517 
330. 858 
201,099 

465.302 


5.447.743 


745, 365 

732.  551 

43,  498 

39,509 

25.304 


190,150 
543.151 


S.  722. 646 


745.365 

187.452 

43,  498 

39,509 

25.304 


190, 150 
600. 765 


5.722.646 


365,099 

0 

43.498 

39.509 

25.304 

0 

0 

190.150 

600.  765 
0 
0 


8.555.690 


745. 365 

187.  452 

43.498 

39,509 

25.304 

0 

0 

190.150 

600, 765 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services 

Education  for  the  handicapped:        .,._..,  ../rrr.v/.^ 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment. .        

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratoiies 

Research  and  development  centers. . 

General  education 

Vocational  education  ..        —   -• 

Evaluations     

National  achievement  study 

Dissemination - 

Training —  - - 

Statistical  surveys  - 

Construction  


2, 800, 303 


288.659 

564. 354 

360.  371 

15.484 

1.228.868 


1.687,880 

637.920 

224. 845 

40, 650 

276,916 
192,  200 

119,074 


2, 319. 528 


625. 438 

276.372 
290 


902. 100 


19,994 
50,  000 


1.832.043 

625. 438 

625.  438 
15.903 


3.500 


1.264.325 


625.  438 
0 
0 
0 

625. 438 


0 
0 
0 
15,903 
0 
U 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1,832,043 


Subtotal,  research  and  training  

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs... 

Civil  rights  education     .    .       -- 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act). 
Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 
Student  loan  Insurance  fund 
Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund 

Total,  Office  of  Education 


3.179,485 

862. 617 

53. 840 

50.000 

162. 247 

18,750.000 


73. 494 


50. 000 
162,  247 


15.903 
50.000 


15,903 
0 
0 

50.000 

0 
0 


85, 324, 203 


47, 304. 216 


43.211.991 


37,412.261 


526. 433 
0 
0 
0 

625.  438 


0 
0 
0 
15.903 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15.903 
0 

0 
50.000 

0 
0 

51.540.425 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WYOMING 


OFFICE  OF   EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education:  ,r^r.  .^ 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (tSEA  I): 

Basic  grants - 

State  administrative  expenses -.- 

Grants  to  Slates  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) — 
Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

Slate  administration - 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing(NDEA  V) 


.601.175 
150,000 
174,290 
494, 231 

181,253 


150.938 


10.000 
50,000 


$1,363,918 
150,000 
87. 394 
580. 075 

249. 634 


145,138 

1.334 

13.  333 

50.000 


$1,383,315 

150.000 

73.412 

593.510 

247.006 


50,000 


$1,383,315 

150,000 

0 

501,223 

247.006 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


$1,597,595 


86, 21 1 
577, 243 

247.006 
0 

145,029 

0 

13.333 

50,000 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. . 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874). 
Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


2,811,887 


2,640,824 


2,497.243 


2,231,544 


2,716,417 


1,537,000 
39, 780 


1,600,000 


908,000 


1,275,000 
0 


1,910.000 
0 


Subtotal,  SAFA 


1  Not  available. 


1,576,780 


1,600,000 


908,000 


1,275,000 


1,910,000 
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ActiMl.  196S      EsUmtt*,  1969     Estimate,  1970 


Nixon  estimate, 
1970 


House  passed 
appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Continued 


Education  protessions  devilopmant 
Preschool,  elemantan 
Grants  to  States 
Training  progran^ 


Subtotal,  eduction  professions  developmMil.. 
Teacher  Corps 


and  secondary: 

(EPOA  B-2) 

(EPOA,  pts.  C  and  D). 


tl35,  OS 


$116,931 


1125,620 


{125,620 
0 


$125,620 
0 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  Institutions  (HEA  III) 
Colleges  ol  agnct  Iture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones). 
Undergraduate  iif  tructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-  A). 
Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sac  103). 
Other  undergradiiate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sac  104).. 

Graduate  facililii?1(HEFA  II) 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sac  105). 
Student  aid:  , 

Educational  oppoitunity  granb(HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans (NDBA  II) 

Insured  loans:     | 

Advances  fori  reserve  funds 

Interest  payiients 

Work-study  progr»ms  (HEA  IV-C). 

Special  programs  ^for  disadvantaged  studmb: 
Talent  searcl^. 


Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  f^lawships(NDEA  IV). 
Training  program  i  (EPOA,  pt.  E)  . 

""         Stl6fotal,  highe  education  _ 


Vocational  education : 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  educatiorrl 
Consumer  and  homem  ik 


ing  education. 

Subtotal,  vocationaljeducation. 

Libraries  and  community 

Grants  tor  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 


Construct  on  of  public 


135,082 


45.000 
157.845 
26.936 

145. 951 
465.602 

45,412 

382,740 
420,214 


(') 

415,  503 


233. 100 
22.500 


116.931 


154,927 

28.359 

169. 890 
247. 470 

45.214 

33. 374 
416,082 

25.000 

257,934 


125, 620 


157,849 


87.843 
161.782 

45.214 

160.621 
330. 488 


270. 216 


125,620 
0 


0 

157,849 

0 

87.843 
0 
0 

45,214 

160.621 
330. 488 

0 

0 

270.272 


0 

157.849 

0 

87.843 

62.265 

0 

45,214 

118.291 
473,632 

0 

0 

270.272 


2.360.803 

569, 245 
17,324  . 


1.378.250 

590,814 


ibraries(LSCAII). 


Interlibrary  cooperatio  n  (LSCA  III). 

State  institutional  libri  ry  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  pllysically  handicapped  (LSCA  tV-B). 

College  library  resouraes(HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HE>  ll-B) 

'  University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) , 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States.  ^ 

Special  projects  ahd  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcastiig  facilities. 


586.569 


153.903 
177,906 
40.  247 
38.000 
23.750 
51,567 


590.814 


153.903 
105,309 
40,292 
39.509 
25.025 


1.214.013 


416.792 
204.345 

206,093 
26.299 

853,529 


153.903 
88.975 
40.  292 
39.509 
25,025 


1.052.287 


416.792 

204, 345 

0 

206,093 

26.299 


1,215,366 


640. 547 
240. 345 

17.316 
206.093 

26. 299 


Subtotal,  libraries  a  d  community  services. 


Education  for  the  handicapped 
Preschool  and  school 
Teacher  education  and 
Research  and  innovatii 
Media  services  and  captioned 


108.058 

120.299 
27.999 


106.901 
124.625 


106.902 
127. 831 


853.529 


122.142 

0 

40.  292 

39.509 

25, 025 

0 

0 

106.902 

127,831 
0 
0 


1.130.600 


153,903 
88,975 
40.  292 
39.509 
25,  025 
0 
0 
106,902 

127.831 
0 
0 


741.729 


595.564 


programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 
recruitment 

i»n. 


hims  tor  the  deif. 

Subtotal,  education  (or  the  handicapped. 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  develop^ient: 

Educational  laboritorios 

Research  and  devolopment  centers. 
General  education^ 
Vocational  educat|)n. 
Evaluations. 

National  achieven^nt  study.. 
Oissemination.. 


100.000 

84.580 

5.625 

1.385 


100,000 


582,437 


100.000 


461.701 


582.437 


100.000 
0 
0 
0 


100, 000 
0 
0 
0 


191.590 


100,000 


100.000 


100.000 


100.000 


Training. 
Statistical  surveys. 
Construction. 


training 

Iangu4|es  and  world  affairs. 


I  a  d  I 


Subtotal,  research 
Education  in  foreign 
Civil  rights  education 
Colleges  for  igriculture  am 
Promotion  oi  .xational  edfcation 
Student  loan  insurance  fun 
Higher  education  facilities  |ian  fund 


Total.  Office  ot  Educ  tion 


<  Not  aval  la  bit. 


ORDER 


68.865 


34.049 


15.000 


0 
0 
0 

15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act).. 
(Smith-Hughes  Act) 


68,865 


50,000 
30.000 


34,049 


50.000 
30,000 


15.000 


50,000 


15.000 
0 
0 

50,000 

6" 

0 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 

0 

0 


8,553,305 


7,136,432 


6.345,842 


6.214,681 


7,845,440 


I  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDtNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  ihe  ^hair) .  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 

Mr.  PROXMIBE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roL. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  thi^  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
1 :30  this  afternoon. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
1  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recest  imtil  1 :30  p.m. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  OfBcer  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair) . 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  recess  will  not  extend  beyond  2 
o'clock  p.m.  today. 

(At  1  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair.) 

At  1  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  or- 
der by  the  Presiding  OfBcer  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond in  the  chair) . 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business.  Calendar  No. 
476. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  t>e  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  13763) 
making  appropriations  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  before  the  Senate,  the  legis- 
lative branch  appropriations  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1970,  H.R.  13763,  provides  fimd- 
ing  to  support  the  activities  and  fimc- 
tions  of  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
Botanic  Garden,  Library  of  Congress, 
Government  Printing  Office,  and  the 
General  Accoimting  Office.  The  total  of 
the  bill  is  $344,060,817.  We  will  observe 
from  the  table  on  the  first  page  of  the 
report  that  this  sum  is  $59,536,760  over 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  September.  Of  the  total  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Senate  committee, 
$59,631,260  represents  Senate  items,  in- 
cluding the  Senate  Office  Buildings, 
which  were  not  considered  by  the  House 
nor  included  in  the  House  bill.  In  sum- 
mary, exclusive  of  these  Senate  items, 
the  bill  is  $94,500  Lmder  the  House  version 
of  the  bill.  This  reduction  was  effected 


due  to  the  delay  in  processing  this  bill 
through  Congress  this  year.  The  House 
had  provided  for  fimding  of  new  posi- 
tions on  a  9-month  basis,  whereas  the 
recommendations  in  this  bill  provide 
fimding  on  an  8-month  basis.  A  copy  of 
the  bill  and  report  is  before  us.  A  com- 
parative table  showing,  by  line  item,  the 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1969,  the 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
the  House  allowances,  and  the  amounts 
recommended  by  the  Senate  committee  is 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  report. 
In  my  statement  here  today,  it  is  my 
purpose  to  highlight  the  recommenda- 
tions, calling  attention  to  items  of  par- 
ticular interest  or  of  possible  controversy 
following  which  I  will  attempt  to  answer 
questions  any  Senator  may  have  as  to 
details  or  other  information  elicited 
from   the  hearings   or   justifications. 

Over  a  year  ago,  in  July  of  1968,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  directed 
that  a  study  be  made  of  senatorial  allow- 
ances by  the  Subcommittee  on  Legisla- 
tive Appropriations,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct. 
It  was  the  intent  of  the  committee,  in 
making  such  a  recommendation,  that 
senatorial  allowances  be  adjusted  so  that 
it  would  not  be  necessary  for  Senators  to 
rely  upon  contributions  for  their  official 
office  expenses.  These  three  groups,  as  a 
special  committee,  conducted  this  study 
and  unanimously  recommended  the  in- 
creased allowances  I  am  about  to  de- 
scribe, with  the  exception  of  trips  home 
for  Senators,  which  I  will  discuss  later. 

These  recommendations  are  explained 
in  some  detail  commencing  on  page  4  of 
the  report  but,  briefly,  they  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  committee  recommends  an  in- 
crease in  the  clerk-hire  allowance  for 
each  Senator  in  the  amount  of  $23,652. 
This  will  permit  the  employment  of  one 
additional  person  at  a  not-to-exceed  rate 
of  $23,652,  or  for  several  additional  em- 
ployees at  lower  rates  within  this  sum. 
With  respect  to  Senators'  transporta- 
tion, the  special  committee  had  recom- 
mended that  the  number  of  round  trips 
to  home  States  for  Senators  be  increased 
from  six  to  12  trips  per  annum.  In  addi- 
tion, and  in  order  to  simplify  accoimting 
procedures,  it  recommended  that  the  cost 
of  a  round  trip  be  calculated  at  12  cents 
per  mile  from  Washington  to  the  resi- 
dence city  of  the  Senator  in  the  State, 
and  that  the  total  of  this  sum,  multiplied 
by  12,  should  be  the  ceiling  per  year  for 
the  12  trips.  This  dollar  allowance,  thus 
arrived  at,  would  have  permitted  the 
Senator  to  schedule  travel  to  his  home 
State,  and  within  the  State,  up  to  the 
limit  of  this  ceiling  and  to  have  been  re- 
imbursed for  such  travel  on  the  basis  of 
actual  vouchers  submitted.  Also,  by  use 
of  the  dollar  ceiling,  it  would  have,  in 
fact,  allowed  more  than  12  trips  per  year 
if  economy  accommodations  were  uti- 
lized. But  it  would  have  relieved  admin- 
istrative difficulties  which  are  increasing 
each  year  in  the  processing  of  reimburse- 
ment vouchers.  However,  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  did  not  ap- 
prove this  recommendation  and,  conse- 
quently, the  bill  before  the  Senate 
amends  existing  travel  language  to  per- 
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mit  12  round  trips  per  year  In  lieu  of 
the  six  authorized  heretofore. 

For  employees'  mileage,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  eight  home  State  trips  in 
offices  of  Senators  from  States  with  less 
than  10  million  population,  and  10  trips 
in  offices  of  Senators  from  States  with 
10  million  population  or  more,  be  al- 
lowed. The  new  authorization  also  per- 
mits the  payment  of  mileage  to  Sen- 
ators' employees  traveling  from  the 
State  to  Washington  and  return — within 
this  limitation,  of  course. 

For  office  expenses  in  the  home  State, 
an  increase  of  from  $300  to  $400  each 
quarter  is  recommended.  Language  has 
been  inserted  in  the  bill  to  provide  reim- 
bursement under  this  appropriation  for 
newspaper,  magazine,  and  periodical 
subscriptions,  including  the  purchase  ol 
news  clipping  services.  This  provision  ap- 
plies to  all  Senators,  whether  offices  are 
maintained  in  the  home  State  or  not.  By 
way  of  further  clarification,  I  should 
state  that  this  permissive  use  to  buy 
newspaper,  magazine,  and  periodical 
subscriptions  has  to  come  out  of  the  $400 
quarterly  allowance  and  is  therefore 
raising  this  particular  reimbursement 
limitation. 

With  respect  to  additional  long-dis- 
tance telephone  service,  the  committee 
has  authorized  the  installation  of  a 
WATS  line  for  each  Senator's  office,  if 
so  desired  by  him,  and  provided  such 
Senator  surrenders  50  percent  of  his  ex- 
isting long-distance  allowance  presently 
computed  in  calls  and  minutes.  Complete 
details  concerning  the  advantages  and 
limitations  of  this  system  are  discussed 
in  the  Senate  hearings  commencing  at 
page  428.  In  connection  with  this  phase 
of  its  study,  the  special  committee  agreed 
that  no  change  would  be  proposed  in  the 
telegram  allowances  until  after  the  in- 
stallation of  the  WATS  service,  when  it 
might  be  appropriate  for  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  to  reeval- 
uate this  allowance. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  stationery 
allowance  for  each  Senator  be  increased 
by  $600  per  annum  from  the  present 
$3,000.  The  committee's  decision  to  pro- 
vide this  increase  was  based  on  the  re- 
quests of  many  Senators  that  continu- 
ous letterheads,  manifold  sets  of  carbon 
and  tissue,  and  other  carbon  paper  be 
provided  through  the  paper  allotment 
rather  than  as  a  charge  against  the  sta- 
tionery account.  However,  as  there  Is  no 
authority  in  existing  law  to  accomplish 
this,  the  committee  recommended  the 
additional  $600  per  annum  for  the  pur- 
chase of  any  such  authorized  stationery 
supplies  through  this  account.  If  any 
amount  is  unused  in  this  account,  of 
course,  under  the  Williams  amendment 
to  a  prior  bill,  the  balance  would  revert 
to  the  Treasury. 

As  for  increases  in  the  paper  allot- 
ments, the  committee  has  been  advised 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
will  review  this  matter  in  detail.  Also, 
it  is  suggested  in  the  report  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
study  further  the  advisability  of  addi- 
tional allowances  for  mechanical  equip- 
ment, now  charged  against  a  Senator's 
clerk-hire  allowance. 

That  concludes  the  summary  of  allow- 
ance recommendations  provided  In  the 
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computer  equipment  in  the  service  de- 
partment. In  this  connection,  $275,000 
is  included  under  miscellaneous  items 
for  annual  rental  on  the  new  computer- 
ized equipment  which  had  earlier  been 
authorized  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  I  understand  this 
equipment  already  has  been  installed. 
Language  and  funds  have  also  been  in- 
cluded unde*-  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to 
correct  an  inequity  in  the  salaries  of  six 
plainclothesmen.  on  the  Capitol  Police 
force  assigned  to  the  Senate,  making 
available  an  additional  $438  per  annum 
for  each  such  officer. 

Under  the  postage  allowance,  the  com- 
mittee has  provided  an  increase  of  $96 
per  annum  in  the  allowance  for  Senators 
from  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  $120  in  the  allowance  for  Senators 
from  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  This  is  necessitated  by  the  15-cent 
increase  in  special  delivery  stamps  which 
went  into  effect  July  14,  1969. 

For  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
$447,165  is  recommended.  This  is  $36,000 
above  the  House  allowance  and  will  pro- 
vide for  two  additional  professional  posi- 
tions at  a  salary  of  $23,283  each,  and  cer- 
tain personnel  reclassifications  which 
were  effected  during  fiscal  year  1969  and 
which  were  not  reflected  in  the  original 
budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1970.  As 
stated  in  the  report,  these  funds  are  pro- 
vided for  the  8  months  remaining  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

The  total  appropriation  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  which  also  include  the  Senate 
Office  Buildings  maintenance  and  con- 
struction work,  and  Library  mainte- 
nance, construction,  and  equipment  pur- 
chases, is  $24,360,900.  This  is  $15,594,100 
under  the  budget  estimates,  but  $4,793,- 
600  over  the  House  allowance.  Of  this  in- 
crease, $125,000  represents  the  amount 
required  to  permit  the  Architect  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  installation  of  the  speech 
reinforcement  system  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  which  was  authorized  by  the 
Senate  in  Senate  Resolution  167,  agreed 
to  April  15,  1969.  A  description  of  this 
system  is  printed  at  page  282  of  the  Sen- 
ate hearings.  Subject  to  the  availability 
of  the  Chamber  for  such  work  to  be  per- 
formed, it  is  estimated  that  the  installa- 
tion could  be  completed  within  3  or  4 
months  after  the  components  are 
delivered. 

The  next  item  in  the  report  is  the  ex- 
tension of  the  west  central  front  of  the 
Capitol.  The  committee  recommends  the 
sum  of  $2  million,  allowed  by  the  House 
to  enable  the  Architect  to  prepare  de- 
tailed plans  and  specifications  for  ex- 
tension of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol 
Building.  However,  by  language  inserted 
in  the  bill,  the  committee  directs  that 
$250,000  of  this  sum  be  transferred  to 
the  National  Park  Service  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  feasibility  study,  in- 
cluding estimates  of  costs,  with  reference 
to  restoration,  only,  of  the  existing  west 
central  front  of  the  Capitol.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  funds,  $1,750,000.  would 
be  available  as  stated  above,  but  with  the 
proviso  that  in  any  agreements  entered 
into,  provision  would  be  made  for  a 
progress  payments  procedure  so  that  if 
the  National  Park  Service  report  shows 


that  restoration  is  feasible  the  Architect 
will  have  retained  authority  to  suspend 
the  plans  and  specifications  agree- 
ment. 

Under  Capitol  Grounds,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  $874,100.  which  is 
$32,000  over  the  House  allowance  and 
which  is  to  be  used  to  improve  the  sur- 
faces and  lighting  in  the  Senate  parking 
lots.  This  latter  estimate  was  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  for  consideration. 

For  the  Senate  Office  Buildings,  a  total 
of  $3,310,000  is  recommended.  Of  special 
interest  will  be  the  $28,000  provided  for 
installation  of  the  legislative  light  sig- 
nals in  the  Old  and  New  Senate  Office 
Buildings,  and  $38,600  to  commence  a 
desk-replacement  program  in  the  Old 
Senate  Office  Building.  Many  of  the 
original  desks  furnished  when  the  build- 
ing was  new  in  1909  are  still  in  use,  but 
are  badly  in  need  of  replacement.  This 
renewal  program  will  extend  over  a  17- 
year  period. 

Also  included  in  the  appropriation  is 
$28,000  for  the  replacement  of  obsolete 
equipment  in  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  cafeterias.  The  equipment  in 
question  has  been  in  operation  since 
January  of  1959.  and  with  a  normal  use- 
ful life  of  approximately  10  years,  this 
particular  equipment  has  reached  the 
point  where  it  is  no  longer  economically 
feasible  to  maintain  and  operate.  The 
larger  items  of  replacement  are  a  dish- 
washing system  at  $18,500,  a  patty  maker 
at  $1,600.  six  trucks  for  dish  t'anspnrtn- 
tion  at  $449  each,  a  proof  cabinet  for 
the  bakei-y  at  $1,600;  and  four  coffee 
urns  at  $650  each. 

In  addition,  fimds  on  an  8-month  basis 
have  been  included  for  the  employment 
of  a  full-time  bricklayer — at  an  annual 
rate  of  about  $9,000 — now  employed  on 
an  hourly  basis. 

Another  increase  over  the  House  al- 
lowance which  the  committee  recom- 
mends is  $1,250,000  for  the  acquisition  of 
all  real  property  in  the  east  half  of 
square  725 — land  adjacent  to  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building — with  the  excep- 
tion of  property  on  which  the  Belmont 
House  is  located.  The  language  in  the 
bill  provides  also  for  demolition  and  re- 
moval of  the  buildings  or  other  struc- 
tures to  be  acquired  and,  pending  demo- 
lition, for  immediate  use  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  lease  in  lieu  thereof.  In  view  of 
rapidly  rising  land  costs  and  the  need 
for  the  site  for  future  construction  of 
an  extension  to  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  the  committee  believes  the 
property  should  be  obtained  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Authorizing  legislation  for 
the  extension  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing site  passed  the  Senate  on  October  8 
of  this  year. 

The  committee  has  also  included  funds 
for  initial  funding  for  the  Library  of 
Congress  James  Madison  Memorial 
Building.  The  Library  has  reached  the 
maximum  capacity  of  its  present  build- 
ings. Rental  costs  in  leased  space  else- 
where in  the  area  are  estimated  to  ap- 
proximate $1.7  million  for  the  fiscal  year, 
and  without  a  resolution  of  the  space 
problem  quickly,  additional  rental  costs 
can  be  expected  in  future  years. 

The  initial  estimate  for  constructing 
the  Madison  Library  Building  was  $75 
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million  in  1967.  Costs  have  now  escalated 
to  the  point  where  this  estimate  has  been 
revised  upward  to  $90  million.  A  break- 
down of  these  costs  may  be  found  on  page 
300  of  the  hearings,  and  on  page  294  is 
a  description  of  the  building  with  space 
allocations  designated.  Legislation  in- 
creasing the  authorized  cost  of  this  build- 
ing to  $90  million  passed  the  Senate  just 
last  week — on  October  15.  The  commit- 
tee, therefore,  has  concurred  with  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  has  recommended  $2,800,000  of  the 
amount  requested  for  plans  and  specifi- 
cations and  related  expenses. 

For  the  operations  and  activities  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends a  total  appropriation  of  $43.- 
856.300.  which  is  $30,500  under  the  House 
allowance  and  $821,500  xmder  the  budget 
estimate.  Included  in  this  amoimt  are 
funds  to  finance  73  new  positions,  dis- 
counted on  an  8-month  basis  due  to  the 
late  enactment  of  the  bill.  Details  on  the 
individual  appropriation  items  imder  the 
Library  commence  at  page  18  of  the  re- 
port. 

For  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
a  total  of  $39,950,000  is  recommended. 
Of  this.  $30,300,000  is  to  finance  the  cost 
of  printing  and  binding  for  the  Congress, 
based  on  an  estimation  of  the  fiscal  year's 
requirements. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $9,650,000  for  the  Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  which  is 
$402,000  below  the  budget  request,  but 
$1,472,000  over  the  1969  appropriation— 
thus  permitting  a  much-needed  and 
fully  justified  expansion  of  the  work 
forces.  Specifically,  the  committee  has 
provided  fimds  to  finance  112  full-time 
positions  and  the  part-time  equivalent 
of  another  101  full-time  positions.  The 
sum  recommended  is  $100,000  below  the 
House  bill  and  represents  8-month 
funding  of  new  positions  rather  than 
9-month  funding  which  was  provided 
for  in  the  House  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  revised  request 
for  $3.6  million  for  selection  of  site  and 
general  plans  and  designs  of  the  pro- 
posed new  Government  Printing  Office 
building,  the  committee  recommends  dis- 
allowance of  the  funds  at  this  time. 
The  cost  of  the  building  was  originally 
estimated  at  $47  million  some  5  years  ago 
when  the  project  was  first  authorized. 
More  recently,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration submitted  revised  estimates, 
projecting  escalation  of  costs,  as  follows: 
$62.5  million  as  of  October  1969;  $68.2 
million  as  of  October  1970;  and  $73.9 
million  as  of  October  1971.  The  com- 
mittee recognizes  the  deficiencies  of  the 
present  location  and  concedes  the  econ- 
omies in  operation  to  be  attained  in  a 
new,  modem,  well-located  printing 
plant.  But  the  committee  feels  that 
the  uncertainties  surrounding  the  avail- 
ability and  desirability  of  the  proposed 
new  location  and  the  escalation  in  con- 
struction costs  from  $47  million  to  al- 
most $75  million  warrant  a  more  cur- 
rent evaluation  and  authorization. 
Therefore,  the  committee  recommends 
disallowance  of  the  funds  in  this  bill. 
The  committee  has  provided  authority, 
however,  for  lu-gently  required  improve- 
ments in  the  electrical  and  air-condi- 


tioning systems  in  the  present  printing 
plant  through  the  use  of  the  revolving 
fund. 

To  fund  the  activities  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  committee  rec- 
onmiends  the  sum  of  $63  million,  an 
increase  of  $3,386,000  over  the  fis- 
cal year  1969  appropriation.  These  in- 
creased fimds  will  provide  the  addi- 
tional 161  average  positions  Justified  to 
the  committee  as  being  essential  to  main- 
tain currency  in  the  increasing  work- 
load, along  with  associated  travel  and 
other  mandatory  costs. 

That  concludes  my  summary  presen- 
tation, Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
as  original  text,  provided  that  no  point 
of  order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  reason  of  agreement  to  this 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion. It  is  so  ordered;  and  the  amend- 
ments are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows; 

At  the  top  of  page  2,  Insert:  "Senatb" 

On  page  2,  alter  line  1,  Insert: 
"Compensation  or  the  Vice  President  and 

Senators.   Mileage   or  the   President   or 

THE   Senate   and   Senators,    and   Expense 

Allowances   of  the   Vice   President  and 

Leaders  or  the  Senate" 

On  page  2,  after  line  6,  Insert: 
"compensation   op  the  vice   president  Airo 
senators 

"For  compensation  of  the  Vice  President 
and  Senators  of  the  United  States,  (4.685.- 
530." 

On  page  2,  after  line  10,  Insert: 

"MILEAGE  OF  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE  AND  OF 
SENATORS 

••For  mileage  of  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  Senators,  $58,370." 
On  page  2,  after  line  14,  Insert: 

"expense   allowances  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
AND  MAJORITY  AND  MINORITT  LEADERS 

"For  expense  allowance  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. $10,000:  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
$3,000;  and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
$3,000;  m  all.  $16,000." 

On  page  2.  after  line  19.  Insert: 

"Salaries.  Officers,  and  Employees 
"For  compensation  of  officers,  employees, 
clerks  to  Senators,  and  others  as  authorized 
by  law.  Including  agency  contributions  and 
longevity  compensation  as  authorized,  which 
shall  be  paid  from  this  appropriation  with- 
out regard  to  the  below  limitations,  as  fol- 
lows:" 
At  the  top  of  page  3.  Insert: 

"office    of    THE    VICE    PRESIDENT 

"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. $281,187." 

On  page  3.  after  line  2.  insert: 

"OFFICES    OF   THE    MAJORITY    AND    MINORITY 
LEADERS 

"For  offices  of  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader.  $106,930:  Provided,  That 
effective  November  1.  1969.  the  respective 
leaders  may  each  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  an  administrative  assistant  at 
not  to  exceed  $31,317  per  annum,  a  legisla- 
tive assistant  at  not  to  exceed  $28,908  per 
annum,  an  executive  secretary  at  not  to 
exceed  $16,111  per  annum,  and  a  clerical  as- 
sUtant  at  not  to  exceed  $12,921  per  annum 
In  lieu  of  the  positions  heretofore  author- 


ized  by   Senate   Resolution    168,    agreed    to 
December    9,    1941,    Public    Law   86-30.    ap- 
proved May  20,  1969,  and  Senate  Resolution 
240,  agreed  to  January  24,  1952." 
On  page  3,  after  line  14.  Insert: 

"OFFICES    OF    THE     MAJORITY     AND    MINOBITT 
WHIPS 

"For  offices  of  the  majority  and  minority 
whips,  $88,730:  ProtHded,  That  effective 
November  1,  1969.  the  whips  may  each  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant  at  not  to  exceed  $30.- 
003  per  annum,  and  an  executive  secretary  at 
not  to  exceed  $15,111  per  annum." 

On  page  3,  after  line  20,  Insert: 

"OFFICE    OF    THE    CHAPLAIN 

"For  office  Of  the  Chaplain,  $17,185;  Pro- 
vided, That  effective  November  1.  1969.  the 
compensation  of  the  Chaplain  shall  be  $10.- 
074  per  annum  and  he  shall  be  subject  to 
election  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Chaplain  may 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  sec- 
retary at  not  to  exceed  $8,641  per  annum." 

On  page  4.  after  line  2.  Insert: 

"OFFICE    OF  THE    SECRETARY 

"For  Office  of  the  Secretary.  $1,676,448,  In- 
cluding $144,673  required  for  the  purpose 
specified  and  authorized  by  section  74b  of 
Title  2,  United  States  Code:  Provided,  That 
effective  November  1,  1969,  the  Secretary  may 
fix  the  compensation  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary at  not  to  exceed  $11,826  per  annum,  em- 
ploy and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  Special 
Assistant  at  not  to  exceed  $10,293  per  an- 
num In  lieu  of  an  Assistant  at  $8,760  per  an- 
num, employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  an 
Editor,  Digest  at  not  to  exceed  $21,024  per 
annum,  an  Assistant  Editor,  Digest  at  not 
to  exceed  $18,396  per  annum,  and  a  Clerk. 
Digest  at  not  to  exceed  $8,541  per  annum: 
Provided  further,  That,  effective  November 
1.  1969,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  Comptroller  of  the  Senate  at  a  salary 
of  $35,250  per  annum,  and  a  Secretary  to  the 
Comptroller  at  a  salary  of  not  to  exceed  $12.- 
921  per  annum,  and  the  allowance  for  clerical 
assistance  and  readjustment  of  salaries  In 
the  disbursing  office  Is  hereby  made  avail- 
able for  personnel  at  such  titles  and  per  an- 
num rates  as  may  be  necessary,  at  no  time 
exceeding  an  aggregate  of  $249,660." 

On  page  4.  after  line  23,  insert : 

"COMMITTEE    EMPLOYEES 

"For  professional  and  clerical  assistance  to 
standing  committees  and  the  Select  Cotnmlt- 
tee  on  Small  Business,  $4,017,014." 

On  page  5,  after  line  2,  Insert: 

"CONFERENCE    COMMITTEES 

"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Majority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee, 
$115,619." 

On  page  5,  after  line  6.  Insert: 

"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Minority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee, 
$115,619." 

On  page  5,  after  line  9,  Insert: 

"ADMINISTRATIVE    AND    CLERICAL    ASSISTANTS    TO 
SENATORS 

"For  administrative  and  clerical  assistants 
to  Senators,  $24,656,608:  Provided.  That  the 
clerk  hire  allowance  of  each  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Connecticut  shall  be  increased 
to  that  allowed  Senators  from  States  having 
a  population  of  three  million,  the  population 
of  said  State  having  exceeded  three  million 
iniiabltants:  Provided  further.  That,  effective 
November  1,  1969.  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
105(d)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1968,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  61-1 
(d)),  is  amended  by  increasing  each  of  the 
amounts  In  the  table  therein  relating  to  Sen- 
ators' clerk  hire  allowances  by  $23,652,  and 
paragraph  (2)  (1)  of  such  section  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  '(1)  the  salary  ot  two  em- 
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fixed 


ployees  may  be 
more  than  $23,652 
At  the  top  of  page 


at  gross  rates  of  not 
per  annum,'." 
6, Insert: 


omci  or 


SQtGEANT    AT    ARMS    AND 
D>ORKEEPER 


3«  rgeant 


"For  OfBce  of 
keeper.    $4,915,909 
November  1.  1969 
authorized    to   emjploy 
tional   employees; 
$15,987  per  annuDC 
$14,454    per    annum 
gramer  at  $13,797 
at  $10,074  per  annjum 
per  ^nnum,    and 
lice  Force,  at  $8.7^0 
of  six  Privates  at 

On  page  6,  aftei 

"OmCES    OF    THE 

MAJORrrir 
"For  the  offices 

Majority    and    the 

orlty.  $196,612." 
On  page  6.  after 


at  Arms  and  Door- 
Provided,  That  effective 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  Is 
the    following   addl- 
A  Systems  Programer   at 
a  Production  Manager  at 
an    Applications    Pro- 
per annum,  an  Operator 
.  an  Operator  at  $9,417 
six    plainclothesmen,    Po- 
per  annum  each  in  lieu 
$8,322  per  annum  each." 
line  11,  insert: 

SECRETARIES    FOR    THE 
AND    MINORITY 

Of  the  Secretary  for  the 
Secretary    for    the    Mln- 

Ine  15.  Insert: 


"OFFICE    OF 

OF 


t:ie 


"For  salaries 
of   the   Legislative 
$374,100." 

On  page. 6.  aftei 

'>PATMINV  TO 

"For  payment  to 
Everett  McKlnley 
from  the  State  of 

At  the  top  of 

"Contingent 


legislattvz  counsel 
the  senate 

expenses   of  the   Office 
Counsel    of    the    Senate, 


add 


line  18.  Insert: 

WI$OW  OF  DECEASED  SENATOR 

Louella  Dlrlcsen,  widow  of 
Dlrksen.    late    a   Senator 
niinols,  $49,500." 
7. Insert: 

EiPENSES    OF    THE    SENATE 


■page 


PJLICY 


"SENATE 

"For  salaries  an 
Policy    Committee 
Committee.  $236.7lO 
tee:  In  all,  $473,44C. 

On  page  7,  after  |ine  5.  Insert 


"AUTOMOBILES 

"For  purchase 
nance,   and  operation 
one  for  the  Vice  Pi  esident 
dent    Pro    Tempoi  e 
Leader,    and   one 
$50,880." 

On  page  7.  after  Jne  10.  Insert: 


"For  service  and 
repairing  furnitur^ 
furniture,  $31,190: 
ture  purchased  is 
agencies  of  the  Odvernment 

On  page  7,  after  line  15,  Insert: 

"INQUIRIES      iND    INVESTIGATIONS 

"For  expenses  oi 
tions  ordered  by 
pursuant  to  sectidn 
601,      Seventy-nln^h 
$431,775   for   the 
tions.  to  be  availa)}le 
mentioned  In 
193,  agreed  to 
of    which    amount 
available   for   obllg  ations 
yeeir  1968 

At  the  top  of  ptge  8.  insert: 


"For  the 
ing  speeches  and 
of  not  exceeding 
$46,355." 

On  page  8,  aftei 


mi:. 


MAIL 

"For  maintain! 
ping  motor  vehicles 
and  for  official  use 
retary  and  Sergean ; 

On  page  8,  after 


"For  Miscellaneous 
bor.    $5,708,986 
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COMMITTEES 

expenses  of  the  Majority 

and   the   Minority   Policy 

for  each  such  Commlt- 


AND  MAINTENANCE 

^Change,  driving,  mainte- 

of  four  automobiles. 

one  for  the  Presi- 

one    for    the    Majority 

tor    the    Minority   Leader, 


Furniture 
materials  in  cleaning  and 
and  for  the  purchase  of 
Provided,  That  the  furnl- 
not  available  from  other 


inquiries  and  Investiga- 

'  he  Senate,  or  conducted 

134(a)    of  Public  Law 

Congress,      including 

<|ommlttee  on   Approprla- 

also  for  the  purposes 

Resolution  Numbered 

14,    1943,    $6,646,755. 

$6,000    is    hereby    made 

Incurred   in   fiscal 


Semite 
Oclober 


DOCUMENTS 

employAent  of  personnel  for  fold- 
pamphlets  at  a  gross  rate 
82  per  hour  per  person. 


$2 


line  4.  insert: 


TJl  AN  SPORT  ATIO  N 

exchanging,  and  equip- 


for  carrying  the  mails 
of  the  offices  of  the  Sec- 
at  Arms,  $16,560." 
8, Insert: 


1  ue 


MISCEI  LANEOUS  1 


ITEMS 

Items,  exclusive  of  la- 
inc^uding   $497,000   for  pay- 


ment to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  4  of  Public  Law  87-82, 
approved  July  6,  1961.  and  $15,000  for  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiq- 
uities of  the  Senate." 

On  page  8.  after  line  14.  Insert: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Miscel- 
laneous Items,  fiscal  year  1969',  $300,000.  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropria- 
tion 'Salaries,  officers  and  employees.  Senate, 
fiscal  year  1969'." 

On  page  8.  after  line  18.  insert: 

"POSTAGE    STAMPS 

"For  postage  stamps  for  the  Offices  of  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minority. 
$240:  and  for  air  mail  and  special  delivery 
stamps  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  $350; 
Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  $215:  Senators 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  as  authorized 
by  law.  $119,328:  Provided,  That  the  maxi- 
mum allowance  per  capita  of  $960  is  in- 
creased to  $1,056  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  and 
thereafter:  Provided  further.  That  Senators 
from  States  partially  or  wholly  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  shall  be  allowed  an  addi- 
tional $264  each  fiscal  year;  in  all.  $120,133." 
On  page  9.  after  line  3.  insert: 

"STATIONERY     (REVOLVING    FUND* 

"For  Stationery  for  Senators  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  $363,600;  and  for  sta- 
tionery for  Committees  and  officers  of  the 
Senate.  $14,250;  in  all,  8377.850:  Provided, 
That  effective  with  the  fiscal  year  1970  and 
thereafter  the  allowance  for  stationery  for 
each  Senator  and  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $3,600  per  annum: 
Provided  further.  That  section  106  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1969, 
(Public  Law  90-417.  approved  July  23,  1968) 
is  hereby  made  applicable  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate." 

On  page  9.  after  line  14,  insert: 

"COMMUNICATIONS 

"For  an  amount  for  communications 
which  may  be  expended  interchangeably,  in 
accordance  with  such  limitations  and  re- 
strictions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  for  pay- 
ment of  charges  on  official  telegrams  and 
long-distance  telephone  calls  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  Senators  or  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  In  addition,  to  those  otherwise  au- 
thorized, $15,150." 

On  page  9.  after  line  22.  insert: 

"ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

"Effective  October  1,  1969,  the  third  para- 
graph under  the  heading  'Administrative 
Provisions'  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
Senate  in  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1957,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  53),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$300'  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '$400',  and  by  Inserting 
before  the  colon  preceding  the  proviso  there- 
in a  comma  and  the  following:  or  incurred 
for  subscriptions  to  newspapers,  magazines, 
periodicals,  or  clipping  or  similar  services'." 

On  page  10,  after  line  7.  insert: 

"EffecUve  July  1,  1969.  the  third  para- 
graph under  the  heading  'Administrative 
Provisions'  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
Senate  in  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1959.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  43b), 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  portion 
thereof  relating  to  payments  from  the  Con- 
tingent Fund  of  the  Senate  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  'The  Contingent  Fund  of  the  Senate  is 
hereafter  made  available  for  reimbursement 
of  transportation  expenses  incurred  by  Sen- 
ators in  traveling,  on  official  business,  by 
the  nearest  usual  route,  between  Washing- 
ton. District  of  Columbia,  and  any  point  in 
their  home  States,  for  not  to  exceed  twelve 
round  trips  (or  the  equivalent  thereof  In 
one-way  trips)  in  each  fiscal  year'." 

On  page  10.  after  line  21.  Insert: 

"Section  6(c)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Traffic  Act,  1925  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  40-603 (c)  ). 
is  amended   by  Inserting  after    Senate  and 


House  of  Representatives'  the  words  'Comp- 
troller of  the  Senate.'." 

On  page  11,  after  line  2,  Insert: 

"Effective  July  1,  1969.  the  first  sentence 
In  the  second  paragraph  under  the  hearing 
'Administrative  Provisions'  in  the  appropri- 
ations for  the  Senate  in  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1962.  as  amended 
(2  use.  127),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 'The  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  mileage, 
to  be  computed  at  10  cents  per  mile  by  the 
nearest  usual  route,  between  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  a  point  in  the 
home  State  of  the  Senator  Involved,  for  not 
to  exceed  eight  round  trips  made  by  em- 
ployees in  each  Senator's  office  in  any  fiscal 
year,  such  payment  to  be  made  only  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Senator  containing 
a  cei'tiflcatlon  by  such  Senator  that  such 
travel  was  performed  in  line  of  official  duty, 
but  the  mileage  allowed  for  any  such  trip 
( 1 )  shall  not  exceed  the  round  trip  mileage 
by  the  nearest  usual  route  between  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  and  the  resi- 
dence city  of  the  Senator  Involved,  or  be- 
tween Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
any  other  place  in  such  State  at  which  the 
Senator  maintains  an  office  pursviant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  second  paragraph  under 
the  heading  Administrative  Provisions"  in 
the  appropriations  for  the  Senate  in  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1957. 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  52),  whichever  is 
greater,  and  (2)  shall  not  include  travel  by 
an  employee  to  his  initial  place  of  employ- 
ment.' " 

On  page  12,  after  line  3,  insert: 

"No  part  of  any  appropriation  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  avail- 
able for  payment  of  compensation  to  any 
person  for  any  period  for  which  such  person 
is  carried  in  a  leave  without  pay  status  from 
a  position  in  or  under  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government." 

On  page  21,  line  14.  after  the  word  "Com- 
mittee", strike  out  "$441,165"  and  Insert 
"$477,165". 

One  page  28.  line  10,  after  "$2,000,000". 
insert  a  comma  and  "of  which  $250,000  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  appropriation  for 
"Preservation  of  Historic  Properties",  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  conduct  of  studies  to  determine 
the  feasibility  and  cost  of  restoring  the  West 
Central  FYont  of  the  Capitol  without  regard 
to  any  other  Act". 

On  page  28.  line  24,  after  the  word 
"amended",  strike  out  "$842,100"  and  insert 
"$874,100". 

On  page  28.  after  line  24,  insert: 

"SENATE    OFFICE    BUILDINGS 

"For  maintenance,  miscellaneous  items 
and  supplies,  including  furniture,  furnish- 
ings, and  equipment,  and  for  labor  and  ma- 
terial Incident  thereto,  and  repairs  thereof; 
for  purchase  of  waterproof  wearing  apparel, 
and  for  personal  and  other  services;  includ- 
ing eight  attendants  at  $1,800  each;  for  the 
care  and  operation  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings; including  the  subway  and  subway 
transportation  systems  connecting  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Buildings  with  the  Capitol;  uni- 
forms or  allowances  therefor  as  authorized 
by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901-5902),  to  be  expended 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol;  in  all,  $3,310,000, 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $35,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as 
amended." 

On  page  29,  after  line  12,  insert: 

"EXTENSION      OF      ADDITIONAL      SENATE      OFFICE 
BtHLDING     SITE 

"To  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Senate  Office 
Building  Commission,  to  acquire  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the  real 
property  heretofore  acquired  as  a  site  for 
an  additional  office  building  for  the  United 
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states  Senate   under  the  provisions  of  the 
Second  Deficiency  Appropriations  Act,  1948, 
approved  June  25,  1948   (62  Stat.  1028)   and 
Public  Law  85-591,  approved  August  6,  1958 
(72  Stat.  496-496),  by  purchase,  condemna- 
tion, transfer,  or  otherwise,  for  purposes  of 
extension  of  such  site,  all  publicly  or  pri- 
vately owned  property  contained  In  lots  863, 
864,  892,  893,  894,  and  905  In  Square  725  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  all  alleys  or 
parts  of  alleys  and  streets  contained  within 
the   curbllnes   surrounding   said   square,   as 
such  square  appears  on  the  records  In  the 
office  of  the  surveyor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as   of   the   date   of   the  approval  of 
this  Act:  Prot'ided,  That  any  proceeding  for 
condemnation  brought  under  this  Act  shall 
be  conducted  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
December  23.  1963  (16  D.C.  Code,  sees.  1351- 
1368) :     Provided    further,    That,    notvrtth- 
standlng  any  other  provision  of  law,  any  real 
property   owned   by   the  United   States   and 
any    alleys    or    parts    of    alleys    and    streets 
contolned  within  the  curbllnes  surrounding 
Square  725  shall,  upon  request  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  made  with  the  approval 
of   the   Senate  Office   Building  Commission, 
be  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  any 
alleys  or  parts  of  alleys  or  streets  contained 
within  the  curbllnes  of  said  square  shall  be 
closed  and  vacated  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Coumbia,  appointed  pursuant 
to   Part   III   of   Reorganization   Plan   Num- 
bered 3  of  1967.  in  accordance  with  any  re- 
quest therefor  made  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  with  the  approval  of  such  Commis- 
sion:  Provided  further.  That,  upon  acquisi- 
tion of  any  real  property  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  when  di- 
rected by  the  Senate  Office  Building  Com- 
mission to  so  act,  is  authorized  to  provide 
for  the   demon  Uon   and/or  removal  of   any 
buildings  or  other  structures  on,  or  consti- 
tuting a  part  of,  such  property  and,  pending 
demolition,  to  use  the  property  for  Govern- 
ment purposes  or  to  lease  any  or  all  of  such 
property   for   such   periods   and   under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  most 
advantageous  to   the   United   States  and   to 
incur  any  necessary  expenses  in  connection 
therewith:  Provided  further.  That  the  Juris- 
diction  of    the   Capitol   Police   shall   extend 
over  any  real  property  acquired  imder  this 
Act  and  such  property  shall  become  a  part 
of  the  United  States  Capitol  Grounds;   and 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Senate  Office  Building  Com- 
mission,   is   authorized   to   enter    into    con- 
tracts  and   to  make  such  expenditures,  in- 
cluding expenditures  for  personal  and  other 
services,  as  may   be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  appropriation;  $1,250,- 
000.  to  remain  available  until  expended." 
On  page  31,  after  line  14.  insert: 

"SENATE    GARAGE 

•Por  maintenance,  repairs,  alterations, 
personal  and  other  services,  and  all  other 
necessary  expenses,  $76,600." 

On  page  35.  at  the  beginning  of  line  15, 
strike  out  "$19,085,000"  and  insert  "$19,- 
061.500". 

On  page  35,  line  24.  after  the  word  "copy- 
rights", strike  out  "$3,128,000"  and  insert 
•$3,124,000". 

On  page  37,  line  18,  after  the  word  "amend- 
ed", strike  out  "$7,000,000"  and  insert  "$6,- 
997,000". 

On  page  41.  line  12,  after  the  word  "li- 
braries", strike  out  "$9,750,000"  and  insert 
$9,650,000". 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  structural  history  of  the 
Capitol  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
which  I  think  will  put  the  whole  matter 
in  better  perspective. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  history 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Library  of  Congress,  Government 

and  General  Research  Division,  Oct.  8,  1969) 

Structural  and/ or  Architectural  Changes 

Made  in  the  United  States  Capitol,  1793 

TO  Date 

(Research  by  Helen  Dalrj-mple) 
The  first  cornerstone  of  the  United  States 
Capitol  was  laid  by  George  Washington  on 
September  18,  1793.  but  the  building  as  we 
know  it  was  not  completed  until  1890.  when 
the  Olmsted  terraces  were  finished.  During 
the  20th  century,  the  roof  over  the  original 
building  was  replaced,  the  House  and  Senate 
chambers  were  remodeled  and  provided  with 
new  roofs,  and  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol 
was  extended  some  32  feet.  Discussions  of  a 
proposed  extension  of  the  west  central  front 
of  the  Capitol  began  in  1964  and  continue  to 
the  present  time. 

Construction  of  the  Capitol,  and  proposed 
modifications  of  it.  have  engendered  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  through  the  years,  as  might 
be  expected  with  a  building  to  which  so 
much  sentiment  and  tradition  are  attached. 
This  memorandum  will  set  out,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  the  principal  phases  of  con- 
struction of.  or  modifications  to,  the  Capitol, 
along  with  a  short  description  of  any  con- 
troversies that  accompanied  the  proposed 
changes. 

1792-  George  Washington  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  decided  to  hold  a  competition  for 
designs  for  the  Capitol  and  the  "President's 
House."  James  Hoban's  design  was  accepted 
for  the  White  House,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  following  year  that  Dr.  William  Thorn- 
ton's  plans  for  the  Capitol  met  with  general 
approval. 

1793:  First  cornerstone  was  laid  Septem- 
ber 18. 

1793-1829:  During  this  period  the  'old 
Capitol",  consisting  of  the  center  section 
(but  not  the  large  dome  which  surmounts 
it  today),  and  the  north  and  south  wings, 
or  the  old  Supreme  Court  chamber  and  Stat- 
uary Hall,  was  constructed  according  to  Dr. 
Thornton's  basic  design.  James  Hoban. 
Stephen  Hallet,  and  George  Hadfleld.  suc- 
cessively, were  hired  to  supervise  the  execu- 
tion of  Thornton's  plans  for  the  Capitol,  but 
disagreements  with  Thornton,  who  was  made 
a  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  1794  and  continued  to  exercise  ultimate 
authority  over  the  design  of  the  building,  led 
to  the  dismissal  of  Hallet  and  then  Hadfleld, 
after  Hoban  had  been  put  in  charge  of  con- 
struction of  the  White  House. 

In  1803  Benjamin  Latrobe  was  given  the 
job  of  superintending  the  construction  of  the 
Capitol.  Like  his  predecessors,  he  too  im- 
mediately wanted  to  modify  Thornton's  de- 
sign but  Thornton,  with  Jefferson's  support, 
overruled  him.  Latrobe  and  Thornton  con- 
tinued to  exchange  charges  and  counter- 
charges, even  after  1805  when  Thornton  had 
ceased  to  defend  officially  the  integrity  of 
his  design.  During  the  15  years  that  Latrobe 
was  associated  with  the  Capitol,  however,  he 
had  a  considerable  effect  on  its  ultimate  de- 
sign. He  tore  out  some  of  the  work  of  his 
predecessors,  partially  necessitated  by  the 
burning  of  the  Capitol  in  1814  by  the  Brit- 
ish, changed  wood  fioor  and  partition  con- 
struction to  masonry,  and  designed  the  wing 
west  of  the  rotunda  and  the  present  East 
portico  and  steps.  These  steps  changed  the 
main  entrance  from  the  West,  where  Thorn- 
ton had  planned  it.  to  the  East.  In  addition 
Latrobe  was  responsible  for  the  design  of  all 
the  interiors  of  the  central  portion,  and  he 
completely  changed  Thornton's  plan  for  the 
House  and  Senate  chambers.  Conflict  be- 
tween Latrobe  and  the  new  commissioner, 
appointed  in  1816  to  superintend  the  con- 
struction of  the  Capitol,  led  to  Latrobe's 
resignation  in  1817. 


Charles  Bulflnch,  a  prominent  Boston  ar- 
chitect, was  appointed  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol in   1818  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  La- 
trobe's resignation.  Realizing  the  difficulties 
of  explaining  architectural  plans  to  members 
of  Congress,  one  of  the  first  tasks  Bulflnch 
undertook  was  to  have  a  wooden  model  of 
the  Capitol  prepared.  It  showed  various  al- 
ternative schemes  designed  by  Thornton  and 
Latrobe   along  with   his  suggestions   for  the 
central   rotunda  and   dome,  which   had   not 
yet  been  constructed.  This  apparently  was  a 
wise  bit  of  strategy  because  appropriations 
allowing  him  to  begin  work  on  the  central 
portion   of    the    building   were   quickly   ap- 
proved. Although  we  could  find  no  real  con- 
troversy over  the  early  construction  of  the 
building  among  members  of  Congress,  there 
was  a  continuing   concern  over  the  cost  of 
the  building  and  the  long  period  of  time  re- 
quired for  its  completion.  In  addition,  dur- 
ing these  early  years,  some  members  felt  that 
the    Capital    City    would   be   removed   from 
Washington   at   some   point,   and   they   were 
reluctant  to  see  so  much  money  being  spent 
on  the  Capitol  building  in  Washington. 

Bulflnch  completed  the  north  and  south 
wrings,  whose  restoration  after  tlie  1814  fire 
had  been  begun  by  Latrobe.  and  designed 
and  constructed  the  central  portion  of  the 
Capitol  with  a  wooden  dome  covered  vrtth 
copper.  He  stayed  on  as  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  until  Jime  of  1829.  when  he  was 
officially  notified  that  his  office  would  be  ter- 
minated that  month  (in  accordance  with  a 
law  passed  by  Congress  the  previous  year 
abolishing  the  position  of  Architect  of  the 
Capitol ) . 

Continuing  acoustical  problems  with  the 
restored  House  chamber  were  a  matter  of 
some  concern  to  members  of  the  House,  as 
described  bv  the  following  excerpt  from  I.  T 
Prary's  "They  Built  the  Capitol"  (1940)  : 

"The  restored  Hall  of  Representatives  .  .  . 
was  found  to  have  perpetuated  in  it  the 
echoes  that  had  caused  so  much  difficulty 
and  criticism  in  the  past.  Committees  were 
appointed  to  investigate  the  difficulty.  Bul- 
flnch was  called  upon  for  his  opinion,  as  were 
William  Strickland  and  Robert  Mills,  both  of 
whom  had  formerly  been  assistants  and  as- 
sociates of  Latrobe. 

"A  variety  of  theories  and  suggestions  were 
^propounded  and  expounded,  no  two  of  which 
were  in  agreement,  and  none  of  which  seemed 
to  have  much  effect  in  remedying  the  poor 
acoustics.  A  canvas  ceiling  was  stretched 
above  the  columns.  This  stopped  the  echoes, 
but  also  stopped  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  a 
consummation  that  would  certainly  not 
prove  appealing  to  a  legislative  body  all 
primed  with  pent  up  oratory.  A  wooden  par- 
tition was  built  between  the  columns,  but 
this  came  down  ignominlously  after  a  week's 

trial. 

"Sunken  panels  were  prescribed  in  place 
of  the  flat,  painted  ceiling.  One  expert  wanted 
the  floor  raised;  another  contended  that  the 
ceiling  should  be  lowered:  a  third  proposed 
a  rearrangement  of  the  furnishings;  and 
after  all  suggestions  had  been  discussed  or 
tried  out.  over  a  period  of  flfteen  years  or 
more,  they  apparently  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 
Today  the  room  is  used  as  a  repository  for 
statues  of  the  great  and  near  great,  and  the 
guides  entertain  visitors  by  demonstrating 
the  freak  echoes  which  enable  them  to  hear 
whispers  from  certain  remote  positions  on 
the  floor." 

Members  continued  to  complain  about  the 
poor  acoustics  until  1857  when  they  moved 
into  their  new  chamber  in  the  just  completed 
south  vring.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
1902.  when  the  roof  of  the  old  building  was 
reconstructed,  consideration  was  given  to  re- 
tention of  the  same  old  acoustical  effects  in 
Statuary  Hall  which  had  fascinated  visitors 
for  so  many  years. 

Frary  reports  that  the  cost  of  the  old 
building,  including  restoration  after  destruc- 
tion by  the  British,  was  $2,432,851. 
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1851-65:  By  1(60  it  bad  been  determined 
that  an  enlargem  ent  of  the  Capitol  was  nec- 
essary to  accommodate  the  two  legislative 
bodies.  Robert  Mills,  Architect  and  Engineer 
for  the  Governmt  nt  (but  not  officially  desig- 
nated Architect  pf  the  Capitol)  submitted 
plans  to  the  Congress  for  the  extension  of 
the  Capitol  by  tie  addition  of  two  wings,  to 
the  north  and  south  of  the  original  build- 
ing. The  Senate  however.  Insisted  that  a 
competition  be  held  for  the  design  of  the 
extension,  with  I  he  additional  proviso  that 
the  plans  would  ttecome  the  property  of  the 
government  so  th  at  the  best  features  of  each 
could  be  combln<d.  Although  the  Senate  in- 
structed Mills  to  draw  up  final  plans  upon 
the  completion  o:  the  competition.  President 
Fillmore  decldec  to  appoint  Thomas  U. 
Walter  as  archltict  of  the  extension  of  the 
Capitol.  Under  M  alter's  guidance,  the  north 
and  south  wings  and  the  greatly  enlarged 
Capitol  dome  weie  constructed  between  1851 
and  1865. 

The  first  apprc  prlatlon,  $100,000,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  in  1850.  and  the 
cornerstone  was  aid  on  July  4,  1851  In  the 
south  wing.  ConsI  ruction  began  Immediately, 
but  was  Interrupted  during  the  winter 
months  of  1851-52  because  the  Congress 
couldn't  agree  on  further  appropriations.  Al- 
legations of  fraud  and  poor  construction 
zaethods' were  made  (Initiated  apparently  by 
tlM  CooMsisslonef  of  Public  Buildings  and 


Grounds  because 
tension  had  been 


the  construction  of  the  ex- 
placed  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  by  unsuccessful 
bidders  on  constr action  contrsicts)  and  com- 
mittees were  appointed  In  both  the  Senate 
and  Hoiise  to  lool^  Into  the  matter.  The  com- 
that  the  foundations  were 
would  support  the  weight 


mlttees  reported 
sound,  that  they 


of  the  buildings,  >nd  in  April,  1852,  a  further 
appropriation  of  j$500,000  was  approved. 

In  1853.  conce-n  was  expressed  by  some 
members  of  Cougress  that  the  Architect 
(Walter)  had  too  much  authority  under  the 
law,   since   he   cculd   draw  funds  from   the 


Treastury 
Frank!  In 


on   his 
Pierce, 


give  the  War  Dep  artment  overall  supervisory 
Jurisdiction  over  the  construction,  and  he 
appointed  an  Army  Engineer,  a  Captain 
Melg^,  to  taXe  ch;  irge  of  the  work.  Meigs  and 
Walter  got  along  fairly  well,  each  respecting 
the  other's  ablli  ;y,  until  1857  when  Meigs 
apparently  tried  »  assert  his  authority  over 
Walter.  In  1859  V  alter  went  directly  to  Pres- 
ident Buchanan  ^bout  Meigs,  and  Meigs  was 
discharged. 

It  appears  that 
was  a  matter  on 


the  extension  of  the  Capitol 
tsrhich  all  members  of  Con- 
gress were  agreet .  Their  old  chambers  were 
so   unsatlsf actors 
fort,   ventilation 


from   the   point  of  com- 
and   acoustics,   that   they 
felt    that    Improved    accommodations    were 


mandatory.  Then 


were  requested 
they  were  so  far 
mates.  Orlglnallj 
extension  would 
million;    in  fact. 


certain   members 
complain    about 


the   Construction 


to  Illustrate  how 


felt  about  the  Capitol  extension. 


own   signature.    President 
newly   elected,   decided   to 


was  generally  a  discussion. 


however,  each  tine  additional  appropriations 

:  or   the   extension,   because 

In  excess  of  original  esti- 

it  was   thought  that  the 

cost   between  $1.5   and  $2 

the  two  wings  came  to  a 


total  cost  of  $8,(75,299,  and  this  figure  did 
not  even  include  the  cost  of  the  new  dome 
($1,047,291).  After  construction  was  well 
underway,  thougli.  it  was  acknowledged  that 
the  wisest  course  was  to  go  ahead  and  com- 
plete the  bulldln;.  But  this  did  not  prevent 


from  taking  the  floor  to 
the  excessive  expense  in- 
volved. In  addition,  the  members  seemed  to 
occupy  themselvc  s  with  many  of  the  details 
of  the  construction,  ranging  from  the  types 
of  bricks  to  be  uj;ed,  the  artistic  decorations 
for  the  new  wlngi  i,  and  of  course,  the  seating 
arrangements  fo'  the  new  chambers.  We 
quote  below,  from  Documentary  History  o) 


and   Development  of  the 


United  States  Ca;ntol  Building  and  Grounds, 


some  members  of  Congress 


[Senator  Borland  of  Texas,  April,  1852] :  I 
am  opposed  to  the  extension  of  this  Capitol, 
because  I  believe  it  is  unnecessary.  I  do  be- 
lieve (and  there  are  others  who  agree  with 
me)  that  the  room  within  the  external  walls 
of  the  present  building  Is  all-sufflclent.  If 
properly  appropriated,  for  all  our  purposes, 
and  will  be  for  fifty  years  to  come.  .  .  . 

But  even  if  the  extension  were  necessary, 
I  am  opposed  to  it  on  the  plan  proposed.  It 
may  be  deemed  presumption  In  one  of  my 
poor  Judgment,  yet  I  do  say,  that.  In  my 
opinion,  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Capi- 
tol, with  such  wings  as  are  spread  out  before 
us,  and  the  proportion  they  sustain  towards 
the  rest  of  the  building,  will  make  a  struc- 
ture which  I  can  call  by  no  other  name  than 
architectural  monstrosity,  the  like  of  which 
has  never  been  seen  in  any  civilized  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  ...  It  will  re- 
semble, more  nearly  than  anything  which 
suggests  a  comparison,  a  mammoth  brick- 
kiln, or  some  Mexican  hacienda,  which,  as 
everyone  knows,  is  the  very  burlesque  of  all 
architectural  proportion.  .  .  . 

Consider  also  the  inconvenience  that  will 
resxilt  from  the  proposed  arrangement.  The 
two  Chambers  of  Congress  will  be  about  six 
hundred  feet  apart;  and  in  conducting  the 
Intercourse  of  the  two  Houses,  the  distance 
to  be  traveled  backwards  and  forwards  will 
be  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  mile! 

Then,  again,  when  these  two  wings  are 
erected,  and  the  two  Chambers  are  estab- 
lished, one  in  each,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  present  building?  It  will  be  a  series  of 
great  lumber  rooms,  making  up  an  Immense 
covered  way  from  one  Chamber  to  the  other ! 
Nothing  more. 

[Senator  Houston  of  Texas,  May,  1858): 
...  I  have  observed  some  of  them  [statues 
being  prepared  f  r  placement  in  Capitol]; 
and  the  goddess  of  Liberty,  I  believe,  is  one. 
I  am  an  admirer  of  statuary,  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  am  a  critic,  or  even  an  amateur.  In 
that  department  of  art.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  it  Is  a  figure  which  makes  rather  a 
queer  display  In  the  Capitol.  In  the  first 
place.  I  object  to  its  attitude.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  In  anguish — drawn  back  in  the  most 
ungraceful  and  ungainly  attitude  for  a  lady. 
[Laughter.]  It  appears  to  be  in  torment;  and 
had  it  been  physical,  I  should  have  Imagined 
that  it  really  had  a  boll  under  the  arm. 
[Laughter.] 

Although  the  original  plans  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Capitol  did  not  make  provision 
for  replacing  the  Bulflnch  dome,  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  the  increased  size  of 
the  Capitol  completely  dwarfed  the  old 
dome.  Thomas  Walter  accordingly  drew  up 
plans  for  a  new  and  much  larger  dome,  to 
be  constructed  of  cast  iron,  and  in  1855  an 
appropriation  of  $100,000  to  replace  the  dome 
was  made.  The  vote  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  in  the  House  was  tied,  but  it  was 
approved  when  the  chairman  voted  for  It. 
Two  days  later  the  appropriation  was  passed 
by  the  House  with  no  opposition.  Since  the 
original  appropriation  was  made  before  any 
real  estimate  of  the  ultimate  cost  was  made, 
appropriations  for  the  dome,  too,  met  some 
opposition  in  the  Congress  because  of  the  ex- 
pense Involved. 

Construction  of  the  Capitol  extension  was, 
of  course,  complicated  by  the  commencement 
of  the  Civil  War.  but  President  Lincoln  In- 
sisted that  the  work  be  carried  on  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  permanency  of  the  Union.  The 
Statue  of  Freedom  was  bolted  In  place  on 
the  new  dome  In  December,  1863,  but  there 
were  still  a  number  of  Interior  details  to  be 
completed  when  Thomas  Walter  submitted 
his  resignation  (again  because  of  a  conflict 
with  other  governmental  authorities  with 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Capitol)  in  May,  1865. 
However,  during  his  tenure  in  office,  he  had 
greatly  modified  the  Capitol  building  and 
had  given  it  a  new  dome  which  today  Is  re- 
garded as  a  symbol  of  the  United  States. 


1874-92:  Supervision  for  landscaping  the 
grounds  of  the  Capitol  was  placed  In  the 
hands  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  the  most 
prominent  landscape  architect  of  his  time. 
The  broad  plaza  on  the  east  was  planned  by 
Olmsted,  as  well  as  the  marble  terraces  and 
the  grand  stairway  on  the  west  as  we  know 
them  today.  The  work  on  the  grounds,  in- 
cluding grading,  boundary  walls,  and  other 
features  of  the  plan,  was  done  between  1875 
and  1881,  at  which  time  Olmsted  requested 
an  appropriation  for  the  marble  stairway 
and  terraces  on  the  west;  these  had  not  been 
authorized  In  the  original  bill.  Construction 
of  the  terraces,  which  included  space  be- 
neath them  for  committee  rooms,  was  begun 
in  1883  and  completed  In  1892.  Since  this 
work  was  purely  architectural  In  nature,  the 
work  was  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  Olmsted 
resigned  In  1885. 

As  with  some  of  the  earlier  Improvements 
to  the  Capitol,  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
any  real  opposition  to  the  landscaping  of  the 
grounds,  except  for  the  Inconveniences  it 
caused  and  the  amount  of  money  It  cost. 
(Prary  put  the  total  cost  of  the  terraces  and 
landscaping  at  $3,626,579.)  There  was  con- 
siderable discussion  in  the  Senate  in  1886 
on  an  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Hale 
of  Maine  to  the  appropriations  bill  for  sun- 
dry civil  expenses  providing  that  the  commit- 
tee rooms  constructed  beneath  the  new  ter- 
races should  have  windows  to  the  outside. 
The  amendment  was  finally  ruled  out  of 
order.  Hale  argued  that  the  rooms  should 
have  natural  light,  while  others  insisted  that 
to  put  windows  In  the  terrace  wall  would 
completely  destroy  the  intended  architectural 
effect  of  a  solid  foundation  supjwrtlng  the 
Capitol. 

The  completion  of  the  Olmsted  terraces 
gave  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol  the 
aspect  that  is  so  familiar  today. 

1902:  A  gas  explosion  and  fire  occurred  in 
the  old  Supreme  Court  Chamber  In  1898, 
bringing  the  condition  of  the  roof  over  the 
old  Capitol  building  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress.  In  1902,  therefore,  the  roofs  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  Capitol,  Including  that 
over  the  old  Supreme  Court  and  Statuary 
Hall,  were  flreproofed  and  reconstructed. 
The  outline  of  the  new  roof  conformed  gen- 
erally to  the  old,  but  the  two  small  domes 
were  made  somewhat  lower.  According  to 
the  report  of  Elliott  Woods,  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  this  change  was  made  "so  that  In 
case  the  Walter  plan  for  the  extension  of  the 
east  front  Is  carried  out,  the  eastern  front  of 
the  Capitol  will  conform  to  the  perspective 
view  as  made  by  Mr.  Walter."  In  Statuary 
Hall,  as  mentioned  above,  care  was  taken 
that  the  new  ceiling  conform  largely  to  the 
contours  of  the  old  In  order  that  the  odd 
acoustics,  or  echoes,  of  the  room  be  preserved. 
The  total  cost  was  approximately  $170,000. 

f  949-50.-  During  this  period  the  roofs  of 
the  House  and  Senate  wings  were  recon- 
structed and  the  two  chambers  were  re- 
modeled. The  roof  over  the  House  Chamber 
had  been  supported  by  temporary  steel  sup- 
ports since  1940.  when  it  had  been  deter- 
mined the  roof  was  unsafe.  Reconstruction 
of  the  roofs  was  delayed,  however,  because 
of  the  war.  Some  objections  were  raised  in 
the  House  to  the  proposed  remodeling  of  the 
House  Chamber  because  of  the  history  asso- 
ciated with  it.  and  to  the  plan  for  removing 
the  State  seals  from  the  old  celling.  The 
conunents  of  Representative  Huber  c'  Ohio 
are  typical  of  those  made  by  opponents  of 
the  proposed  remodeling: 

"sir.  Chairman,  we  are  only  the  temporary 
custodians  of  this  Chamber.  It  belongs  to 
posterity  and  should  be  preserved.  We  have 
over  here  on  the  other  side  the  old  Senate 
Chamber.  It  is  regarded  as  such  a  holy  of 
holies  that  they  have  a  fence  aroimd  It  and 
we  are  not  even  permitted  to  go  in  and  walk 
aroiind.  Yet  we  would  change  the  architec- 
ture of  this  Chamber  overnight. 
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"My  amendment  [to  the  deficiency  appro- 
priation bill]  will  not  Interfere  with  the 
letting  of  this  contract.  They  can  go  ahead 
and  make  the  necessary  repairs  and  do  the 
remodeling  of  the  House  Chamber,  but  it 
win  not  be  necessary  to  take  out  the  sky- 
lights and  change  the  basic  architecture.  It 
is  very  little  consolation  to  think  that  the 
State  seals  overhead  will  be  taken  out  and 
deposited  In  a  certain  place  In  your  home 
State.  We  are  spending  a  lot  of  money  on 
other  projects  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
in  the  world  why  we  cannot  safeguard  this 
historic  Chamber  and  keep  It  so  that  genera- 
tions to  come  may  visit  and  see  it  In  its  his- 
toric state.  There  is  no  reason,  in  my  opinion, 
why  it  should  not  be  preserved." 

Mr.  Huber's  amendment  to  retain  the  exist- 
ing architecture  and  skylights  of  the  House 
Chamber  was  defeated,  and  the  proposed 
remodeling  of  both  chambers,  incorporating 
design  features  from  sources  of  Federal  arch- 
itecture used  by  Thornton  and  Latrobe  in 
other  sections  of  the  Capitol,  was  begun. 
During  the  construction  period,  the  Hovise 
met  in  the  caucus  room  of  the  Longworth 
Building,  and  the  Senate  met  In  the  old 
Supreme  Court  Chamber.  Both  bodies  were 
able  to  move  into  their  newly  refurbished 
quarters  In  January,  1951.  The  cost  of  the 
roof  reconstruction  and  the  remodeling  of 
the  two  chambers  amounted  to  $5,102,000. 
1958-62:  Extension  of  the  East  Front  of  the 
Capitol  had  first  been  proposed  by  Thomas 
Walter,  the  architect  responsible  for  building 
the  north  and  south  wings  and  the  enlarged 
dome  on  the  Capitol  in  the  1850E.  In  1904 
Congress  had  established  a  Joint  commission 
to  study  the  extension  proposal,  and  they 
proposed  two  different  schemes,  A  and  B,  for 
such  an  extension.  Scheme  A  recommended 
an  extension  of  12  feet  10  inches,  while 
Scheme  B  recommended  an  extension  of  32 'i 
feet.  David  Lynn  an  assistant  to  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  and  later  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  himself,  made  certain  modifications 
m  Scheme  B.  which  were  accepted  by  the 
commission. 

In  1955  Congress  approved  appropriations 
for  the  extension  of  the  East  Front,  with  a 
provision  that  it  be  "in  substantial  accord- 
ance with  Scheme  B  of  the  architectural  plan 
submitted  by  a  Joint  commission  of  Congress 
and  reported  to  Congress  on  March  3,  1905." 
Opposition  to  the  extension  began  to  develop 
in  1957.  and  hearings  were  held  in  early  1958 
on  a  bill  which  would  have  eliminated  the 
requirement  that  the  extension  be  carried 
out  in  accord  with  Scheme  B.  The  bill  was 
reported  to  the  Senate,  but  It  failed  to  pass 
by  a  vote  of  32  to  47. 

Opponents  of  the  East  Front  extension 
argued  that  it  would  destroy  the  authenticity 
and  Integrity  of  the  Capitol,  that  it  would 
sacrifice  historic  values  to  the  ever-growing 
need  of  legislators  for  more  space,  and  that 
its  execution  was  to  be  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  prepared  some  fifty  years 
earlier  when  the  needs  of  the  Nation  were 
vastly  different. 

Proponents  of  the  plan  argued  that  the 
extension  was  a  completion  of  Walter's  orig- 
inal plan  lor  the  Capitol,  which  was  not  car- 
ried out  because  of  the  Civil  War,  that  the 
existing  overhang  of  the  skirt  of  the  dome 
over  the  East  Portico  was  a  serious  archi- 
tectural defect,  and  that  the  original  sand- 
stone wall  of  the  East  Front  was  in  a  serious 
state  of  deterioration. 

Despite  the  objections  of  many  members 
of  Congress,  the  American  Institute  of 
.Architects,  and  others,  when  S.  2883  failed 
to  pass  the  Senate,  the  way  for  construction 
was.  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  cleared. 
Construction  began  in  1958  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1962.  The  cost  of  the  extension,  in- 
cluding repairs  to  the  dome,  furnishings  for 
the  new  areas,  and  Improved  lighting 
throughout  the  building,  was  824  million. 

1969:  This  brings  tis  to  the  present  time, 
when  discussions  of  a  proposed  extension  of 
the  West  Front  are  underway.  We  will  not 


go  into  this  dispute,  since  It'ls  really  beyond 
the  Intended  scope  of  this  memorandum,  ex- 
cept to  say  that,  as  In  1958,  there  are  strong 
feelings  both  for  and  against  the  proposal. 
There  Is  no  question  that  the  sandstone  West 
Front  Is  deteriorating;  supports  have  been 
put  In  place  to  Insure  safety.  Opponents 
argue  that  the  one  remaining  original  wall 
of  the  Capitol  should  be  restored  instead  of 
covered  up,  while  proponents  feel  that  the 
extension  of  the  West  Front  would  be  a  bet- 
ter solution.  The  Issue  has  yet  to  be  resolved. 
In  addition  to  this  memorandum,  we  are 
enclosing  copies  of  pictures  of  the  Capitol 
at  different  stages  of  construction,  which  we 
thought  would  be  helpful  in  illustrating  the 
many  different  phases  in  the  development  of 
the  Capitol.  We  hope  yon  will  find  this  in- 
formation helpful,  and  that  you  will  feel  free 
to  call  on  us  again  In  the  future  if  we  can  be 
of  some  further  assistance. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  any 
Member  may  have. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  noticed  in  the  re- 
port, as  well  as  in  the  bill,  that  $800,000 
is  being  added  for  the  WATS  system.  I 
understood  from  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  any  Senator  who  desires 
to  install  this  system  in  his  office  will 
have  to  contribute  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  money  now  allowed  to  him  for  tele- 
phone service.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  does  that 
$800,000  cover? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  covers  the  esti- 
mated expense,  assuming  that  all  Sen- 
ators would  subscribe  to  the  WATS  line. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Assuming  that  each 
Senator  does  surrender  50  percent  of  his 
telephone  allowance,  will  that  cover  the 
entire  cost  of  the  WATS  system? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  total  telephone 
allowance  used  last  year  amounted  to 
$720,000.  Assuming  that  one-half  is  sur- 
rendered, that  would  amount  to  $360.- 
000.  I  do  not  want  to  deceive  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  or  the  Senate.  We 
have  no  accurate  figures  except  this 
possible  projection  which  might  indi- 
cate a  more  definite  figure.  Thus,  that 
is  about  all  I  can  say. 

I  should  like  to  relate  to  the  Senator 
my  own  personal  experience.  I  have  an 
FTS  line  in  New  Mexico  which  I  pay 
for  out  of  my  own  personal  resources. 
I  feel  that  I  need  it  to  service  the  needs 
of  my  constituents  and  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  my  office.  That  is  why  I 
have  it.  I  am  not  shedding  any  tears 
over  the  expense.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  is  that  since  I  have  been  using 
the  FTS  line,  for  which  I  pay  close  to 
$300,  my  telephone  expense  has  gone 
down  in  actual  use  to  40  percent  of  my 
allowance.  I  have  the  figures  here  from 
the  Sergeant  of  Arms,  which  I  obtained 
a  few  minutes  ago.  This  line  can  be 
used  only  from  New  Mexico  to  Wash- 
ington. Thus,  on  the  basis  of  my  own 
experience,  if  I  were  to  have  a  WATS 
line  from  Washington  to  New  Mexico.  I 
would  probably  use  less  than  40  per- 
cent. Therefore,  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, I  feel  that  this  saving  will  exceed 
$360,000  and  amortize  the  expense  of 
the  FTS  line  or  the  WATS  line  quicker 
than  we  can  anticipate  from  available 
figures  now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
use  the  line  that  he  has  just  described 
for  personal  business  at  all? 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  No.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  strictly  for  bus- 
iness then? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  go  back  to  my  ear- 
lier question:  If  each  Senator  were  to 
install  a  WATS  line  as  provided  in  the 
bill,  the  reimbursement  from  the  tele- 
phone allowance  would  amount  to  what 
percentage  of   the  cost   of   the  WATS 

SVSt6ITl? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  would  say  perhaps 
between  30  and  40  percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  it 
would  cost  the  Government  from  40  to 
50  percent  more  than  the  current  tele- 
phone expense. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  would  say  that,  in 
round  figures.  May  I  also  point  out  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  if  a 
Senator  has  a  WATS  line  in  his  of- 
fice  

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  an  FTS. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Tliis  is  similar,  ex- 
cept an  FTS  is  a  Government  line  and 
the  WATS  line  is  a  leased  line.  But  if  a 
Senator  has  a  WATS  line  in  his  offce  and 
he  has  processed  a  matter  for  a  constitu- 
ent of  his,  and  it  is  an  urgent  matter — or 
perhaps  it  is  not  urgent — if  one  of  the 
staff  members  uses  that  telephone  to  call 
the  constituent,  he  saves  the  time  con- 
sumed in  writing  a  letter.  My  experience 
in  the  field  has  been  that  I  have  saved 
much  on  clerk  hire  by  virtue  of  the  FTS 
line  which  I  have. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Becau.se  the  Senator 
can  answer  a  constituent  immediately. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  right.  I  can- 
not estimate  what  that  means  in  effi- 
ciency and  clerk  hire.  About  a  month  ago 
I  had  the  financial  clerk  get  a  compila- 
tion of  what  I  had  returned  in  salary  hire 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress.  I  do  not 
have  the  exact  figures  before  me,  but  I 
had  turned  back  approximately  $300,000. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Was  that  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Senator  has  a  WATS 
line? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  No;  I  was  turning 
that  money  back  before  the  use  of  the 
FTS.  but  I  recognize  that  the  use  of  the 
WATS  line,  which  creates  better  effi- 
ciency, obviates  the  necessity  of  more 
correspondence  in  the  office. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  FTS  line  can  be  used  by  a 
Senator  only  from  5  p.m.  to  9  a.m.  next 
morning. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  one  that  we  have 
now,  yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  on  holidays  and 
Sundays. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  the  cost  of  that 
is  only  $30.  Why  should  the  WATS  cost 
more?  Is  it  because  it  can  be  used  con- 
tinuously, at  any  time  of  the  day? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  obviously. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  reason  for 
it? 

Mr.  MONTOYA,  Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  on  page  4  of 
the  bill  the  committee  has  suggested  a 
Comptroller  of  the  Senate  be  provided,  at 
a  certain  salary,  and  that  an  assistant  be 
appointed,  and  that  the  entire  amount 
for  clerical  assistance  shall  not  be  more 
than  $249,660.  Is  that  sum  in  addition  to 
what  it  costs  for  the  present  financial 
clerk  and  staff? 
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Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  committee  con- 
templates thai  In  addition  to  the  finan- 
cial clerk,  we  pould  have  a  Comptroller. 
We  are  providing  for  additional  funds 
only  for  that  p  arpose. 

Mr.  ELLENS  )ER.  That  is  not  an  addi- 
tion? I  thought  it  was  an  addition  to  the 
force  he  now  h  is. 

Mr.  MONTC  YA.  Two  new  positions  are 
created — Com;)troller  and  secretary  to 
the  ComptroIl(  t. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then,  this  is  not  in 
addition  to  wl  lat  the  Senate  pays  to  the 
financial  clerk  and  all  of  his  employees? 

Mr.  MONTC  (YA.  This  is  an  additional 
allowance  for  I  wo  employees. 

Mr.  ELLEM)ER.  What  about  the 
$249,660,  whici  would  be  for  additional 
clerk  hire?  Wc  uld  he  not  be  permitted  to 
also  add  clerk  rtire  in  addition  to  the  two 
positions  the  Senator  mentioned? 

Mr.  MONTC  YA.  No;  he  wUl  not  be.al- 
lowed  any  fun  Is  in  addition  to  that  pre- 
viously author  zed  for  the  financial  clerk 
and  disbursing  office  staff. 

Mr.  ELXiENI>ER.  Let  me  put  the  ques- 
tion this  way  How  much  more  will  it 
cost  to. operate  the  financial  clerk's  ofiQce 
Kith  ^iiis  provi  sion  in  the  bill  than  it  now 
costs  us?  I  ani  not  opposing  it;  I  want 
to  clarify  it. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  will  not  cost  any 
more  except  for  the  salary  provided  for 
the  two  new  t  ositions,  Comptroller  and 
a  secretary  foi  the  Comptroller. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  does  the  finan- 
cial clerk  sperid  now?  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  say  it  js  Included  in  the  $249,660? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  present  disburs- 
ing office  allowance  is  $249,660,  excluding 
the  salary  of  tae  financial  clerk. 

Mr.  KT.T.ENpER.  In  other  words,  all 
the  committeej  has  added  to  the  present 
amount  to  be  ffient  by  the  financial  clerk 
Is  the  salary  of  the  Comptroller,  which  Is 
fixed  at  $35.2p9,  and  then  a  secretary 
to  the  Comptroller?  Is  that  all  the  com- 
mittee has  ad  djed? 

Mr.  MONTdYA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  respect  to  the 
stationary  allowance,  the  Senator  has 
added  $600  a  iear.  What  is  the  need  for 
that?  1 

Mr.  MONTQYA.  Many  Senators  have 
been  facing  Additional  paper  require- 
ments to  pay  for  the  new  machinery 
they  have  insljalled  in  their  offices.  This 
is  the  only  fu4d  they  can  utilize  for  the 
purchase  of  thje  paper.  We  have  not  had 
in  this  recently. 

Mr.  KT.T.KTtoER.  I  thought  we  in- 
creased it  considerably  in  the  last  couple 
of  years. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  As  I  stated  before  in 
I  met  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Commit  ;ee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration and  the  chairman  of  the  Ethics 
Committee,  and  we  discussed  recommen- 
by  the  staffs  of  the  three 
committees.  V^e  also  sent  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire, uncer  the  name  of  Senator 
Hayden,  befor  ;  the  first  of  the  year,  be- 
expired,  to  each  Senator 
asking  specific  questions  about  specific 
allowances  Ser  ators  had  had  theretofore. 

When  I  beca  me  chairman  of  the  Legis- 
lative Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriat:  ons,  I  followed  up  with  an 


inquiry  letter 
who  had  not 


to  each  of  the  Senators 
responded  to  the  Hayden 


letter.  We  received  the  responses  which 


we  tabulated.  Of  the  responses  we  re- 
ceived on  specific  categories,  such  as 
travel  allowance  and  additional  station- 
ery allowance,  every  Senator  was  in  ac- 
cord that  they  should  be  increased. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  means 
every  Senator  who  answered  it,  because 
I  did  not. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  what  I  said; 
every  Senator  who  answered.  It  was  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  the  staffs 
of  the  three  committees  and  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  was  agreed  to  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ethics  Committee  and  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  that 
we  should  increase  the  allowance  $600. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  it  would  be  $3,600 
for  Senators. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  right;  from 
$3,000  to  $3,600. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  does  each 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
receive,  does  the  Senator  know? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  $3,000.  I  wish  to  state 
also  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana — I 
know  he  is  aware  of  it,  but  I  should  like 
for  the  Record  to  show  it — that  If  any 
Senator  does  not  use  all  his  allowance, 
the  remainder  reverts,  not  to  the  Senator, 
but  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  an  amend- 
ment originally  adopted  last  year. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  it  applies  only  to 
the  Senate,  and  not  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, as  I  understand. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  reason  I  did  not 
answer  the  questionnaire  the  Senator 
sent  to  me  was  that,  as  I  recall,  last  year 
I  returned  half  of  what  was  allotted  to 
me,  or  about  $1,500,  and  I  am  Just 
wondering  what  the  stationeiy  account 
Is  being  used  for. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  other  questions 
that  will  come  up  when  I  offer  certain 
amendments;  and  if  there  is  anything  I 
say  tliat  is  not  in  accord  with  the  record, 
I  request  that  the  Senator  interrupt  me. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  shall  be  more  than 
happy  to  answer  the  Senator's  questions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Because,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  this  was  put  on  my  desk  only 
yesterday — as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe 
it  was  printed  last  night — and  I  did  not 
have  the  opportimity  to  go  through  all  of 
the  record  of  the  hearings,  and  for  that 
reason  I  am  not  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  the  bill,  the  hearings 
record,  and  the  report  as  I  should  be. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  call  up  my  amendment,  I  wish  to  say  I 
am  impressed  by  the  way  in  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  has 
handled  this  bill.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
difficiilt  appropriation  bills  to  handle,  be- 
cause it  hits  Senators  where  they  live — 
and  I  mean  literally  where  they  live:  It 
affects  our  allowances,  and  it  affects  the 
amount  of  space  we  have.  It  is  a  compli- 
cated bill,  and  one  that  affects  Senators' 
sensibilities.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  handled  it  with  great  tact  and 
sensitivity,  and,  while  I  may  disagree 
with  him  on  a  few  points,  I  think  he  has 
done  an  excellent  job. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    251 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  251,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  28,  strike  out  lines  8  through  15 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"WEST    FRONT    OF   THE   CAPITOL 

"For  the  conduct  of  studies  to  determine 
the  feasibility  and  cost  of  restoring  the  west- 
central  front  of  the  capitol.  without  regard 
to  any  other  act,  $250,000,  which  shaU  be 
transferred  to  the  appropriation  for  'I»reser- 
vation  of  Historic  Properties',  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand,  this 
amendment  is  the  same  amendment  that 
I  proposed  to  the  committee  when  the 
bill  was  considered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed:  this  is 
the  amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  proposed  in  the  committee, 
where  it  lost  by  a  tie  vote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  A  tie  vote,  6  to  6. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  join  the 
Senator  in  sponsoring  his  amendment. 
I  noticed  this  morning  he  was  offering 
the  amendment  I  offered  in  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  name  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor.  Already  the  Senators  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke  and  Mr. 
Kennedy)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  are  shown  as  co- 
sponsoring  the  amendment;  and,  in  ad- 
dition, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff). 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  junior 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  strike  $1,750,000  from 
the  bill.  These  funds  are  currently  ear- 
marked for  the  preparation  of  detailed 
plans  and  specifications,  and  for  associ- 
ated expenses  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  con- 
tained $2,000,000  for  extension  planning. 
However,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  felt 
that  a  restoration  study  should  be  made 
and  thus  reduced  funds  for  ex'^ension 
planning  by  $250,000.  channeling  this 
money  into  a  restoration  study. 

But  this  action  still  leaves  us  in  some- 
what of  a  dilemma.  We  appear  to  be 
proceeding  along  two  mutually  exclusive 
courses.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  giving 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  the  green 
light  to  proceed  with  detailed  plans  for 
extension  of  the  west  front.  On  the  other 
hand  we  are  commissioning  a  study 
which  could  well  form  the  basis  for  a 
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congressional  decision  to  restore  the  west 
front — thus  preserving  the  last  exterior 
portion  of  the  original  Capitol  and  also 
preserving  a  great  deal  of  money  as  well. 
If  we  decide  to  restore  on  the  basis  of 
the  study  a  great  deal  of  the  $1,750,000, 
if  not  all  of  it,  will  have  been  spent  to  no 
good  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  commented  on  this  issue 
directly  and,  I  thought,  with  great  per- 
suasiveness. I  should  like  to  read  the 
short  editorial  from  the  New  York  "Hmes 
dealing  with  this  subject  matter.  The 
title  of  the  editorial  is  "Affront  to  the 
Capitol,"  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

The  Senate,  in  an  excess  of  diplomatic  zeal, 
is  dodng  Its  best  to  have  it  both  v-'ays  on  the 
West  Front  of  the  Capitol.  According  to  the 
Appropriations  bill  due  on  the  Senate  floor, 
$1.75  mUIlon  of  the  $2  million  already  appro- 
priated by  the  House  would  be  voted  to  start 
worlc  on  the  extravagantly  unnecessary  ex- 
pansion scheme  favored  by  Mr.  Stewart,  the 
nonarchltect  of  the  Capitol.  At  the  same  time 
$250,000  would  be  appropriated  for  a  study  by 
the  National  Park  Service  on  the  feasibility  of 
restoring  the  West  Front. 

That  Is  certainly  a  glorious  contradiction 
In  terms  and  a  superb  double-headed  politi- 
cal ploy — $250,000  for  preservation  and  $1.75 
million  for  destruction — take  your  choice. 
The  $1.75  million  would  Just  be  the  push 
to  get  the  ball  rolling  on  a  grotesque  $45- 
million  rebuilding  scheme  that  could  rise  to 
$70  million  without  even  trying.  It  Is  a  pro- 
posal to  which  the  professional  world  of 
architects,  historians  and  environmentalists 
and  a  large  number  of  thinking  and  feeUng 
citizens  are  violently  opposed.  It  enjoys  favor 
with  few  except  the  architect  of  the  Capitol 
and  his  architects  who  will  do  the  Job. 

The  Senate  could  demonstrate  a  fine  sense 
of  economy  and  art  by  eliminating  the  $1.75 
million  and  voting  only  the  $250,000  to  the 
Park  Service  for  an  immediate  preservation 
study.  This  is  one  case  where  the  issue  Is 
clear:  Spare  Mr.  Stewart's  feelings  or  spare 
the  Capitol. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  say, 
In  the  first  place,  that  I  have  received  a 
communication  from  the  architects  of 
Florida,  through  their  organization,  the 
Florida  Association  of  Architects,  sup- 
porting the  position  taken  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  and  others,  and  stat- 
ing that  under  no  circumstances  do  they 
want  to  see  destroyed  this  original  west 
front  of  the  Capitol,  which  has  so  much 
historic  value,  with  which  point  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  be 
dealing  in  his  speech. 

In  the  second  place,  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  took  this  same  position  in  committee, 
and  that  I  related  there  the  fact  that,  as 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of 
the  White  House,  we  were  faced  with 
much  the  same  problem:  Whether  to 
destroy  the  outside  appearance  of  the 
White  House  and  reconstruct  it,  and 
perhaps  destroy  the  whole  White  House 
as  it  had  previously  existed,  or,  instead, 
to  preserve  all  the  historic  values  there, 
outside  and  inside,  most  of  them  dating 
back  to  the  restoration  after  the  British 
fire,  by  reenforcement  work  within  the 


walls  and  under  the  foundations  of  the 
White  House. 

We  decided,  after  making  a  personal 
visit  and  after  discussion  of  the  matter 
with  President  Truman,  who  at  the  time 
was  our  President,  that  we  should  con- 
serve those  historic  values  by  strength- 
ening the  Interior  of  those  walls,  and 
strengthening  the  foundation. 

That  was  done;  and  I  may  say  that  In 
spite  of  a  little  furor  which  was  raised 
at  the  time,  I  have  never  heard  since 
that  time  anything  except  compliments 
addressed  to  the  fact  that  that  course 
was  followed,  and  that  this  historic  value 
in  connection  with  the  retention  of  the 
appearance  and  the  historically  inter- 
esting things  about  the  exterior  of  the 
White  House,  and  many  of  the  historic 
things  within  the  White  House,  was  well 
worth  preserving,  and  that  Congress 
preserved  something  of  great  historic 
interest  and  value  to  our  country. 

I  believe  that  much  the  same  thing 
applies  in  the  instant  case,  perhaps  to 
even  a  little  greater  degree,  because  now 
the  west  front  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
original  sandstone  stnicture  of  the  Capi- 
tol, at  least  as  I  have  been  informed. 

I  think  that,  not  only  for  its  appear- 
ance, but  for  its  historic  interest,  dating 
back  as  it  does  to  the  sandstone  quarries 
of  nearby  Virginia  and  to  the  plans  made 
by  our  Poimding  Fathers  who  partici- 
pated at  that  time  in  planning  the  origi- 
nal Capitol,  we  should  preserve  those 
historic  values,  and  I  strongly  support 
the  position  taken  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  his 
associates. 

I  think  that  I  made  this  position  per- 
fectly clear  in  the  committee.  I  should 
like  to  make  it  equally  clear  in  the 
Record  at  this  time.  I  think  we  shall  be 
neglecting  very  important  historic  values 
if  we  move  to  extend  the  west  front  of 
the  Capitol,  and  thus  really  exterminate 
all  possible  historic  values  still  remain- 
ing in  the  ancient  west  front  of  the 
Capitol. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  think  that  the  eloquent  and  persua- 
sive argument  the  Senator  has  made  with 
reference  to  the  preservation  of  the  last 
part  of  the  original  Capitol  Building,  the 
only  part  that  has  not  already  been  al- 
tered, is  even  more  important  than  the 
very  large  amount  of  money  involved. 

I  think  that  the  Senator's  comparison 
of  this  matter  with  the  action  taken  with 
respect  to  the  White  House  is  excellent 
and  should  serve  as  a  guide. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  v.ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  that  the  testimony  in  the  com- 
mittee did  deal  with  the  very  point  he 
developed  so  well.  The  difference  was  that 
in  the  restoration  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  west  wall,  it  was  not  possible  to 
evacuate  the  Capitol  and  do  all  the  inner 
structure  work  that  is  necessary  and  that 
was  possible  in  the  day  when  President 
Truman  moved  to  the  Blair  House. 


As  I  recall  the  testimony  from  the  office 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  restoration, 
the  fact  that  this  building  would  remain 
a  working  building  was  one  of  the 
considerations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  exactly  why  I  think  we  need  a  study 
of  feasibility  as  well  as  the  cost  of  re- 
storing the  west  front. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
has  told  us — and  I  have  a  letter  to  that 
effect — that  there  would  be  no  more  in- 
convenience and  no  greater  area  elimi- 
nated from  use  with  restoration  than 
with  extension.  They  may  be  right,  or 
they  may  be  wrong.  However,  until  we 
get  a  study  from  the  Park  Service,  it  is 
hard  to  determine  whether  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  or  the  Capitol 
Architect  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  comments  made  by  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  I  am  sure  that  he  has  correctly 
reported  what  happened  in  the  commit- 
tee. However,  I  lived  through  the  exten- 
sion of  the  other  front  of  the  Capitol. 
And  anyone  who  could  say  that  we  were 
not  greatly  disturbed  in  a  large  part  of 
the  Capitol  while  that  extension  was 
taking  place  did  not  survive  that  partic- 
ular effort. 

I  cannot  see  how  any  more  disturbance 
could  be  accomplished  with  reference  to 
the  restoration  of  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol  than  was  accomplished  at  that 
time  in  extending  the  east  front  of  the 
Capitol. 

I  remind  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  the  part  of  the  Capi- 
tol in  which  we  hold  our  sessions  and 
the  part  of  the  Capitol  in  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  holds  their  ses- 
sions will  not  be  disturbed  in  any  way. 
This  effort  applies  to  the  middle  portion 
of  the  Capitol.  And  if  some  tourists  are 
disturbed  by  either  one  of  these  pro- 
grams, I  do  not  think  it  would  matter 
greatly.  The  essential  business  of  our 
Government  could  continue.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  much  of  the  business  of  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  place  in  the  committee 
rooms  and  in  the  offices  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  and  in  other  portions  of 
the  establishment  such  as  the  Librarj-  of 
Congress. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  wiU  be  any  material  differ- 
ence in  the  inconvenience  that  would  be 
experienced. 

I  do  think  that  in  this  country  which 
is  growing  so  rapidly  we  are  forgetting 
many  of  our  historic  facts.  It  is  well 
worthwhile  to  preserve  this  last  historic 
vestige  of  the  original  Capitol  planned 
by  so  many  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 

I  have  never  forpotten  a  time  before 
I  came  to  the  Senate  when  I  heard  one 
of  the  guides  talking  to  a  group  of  young* 
sters  at  the  corner  of  the  House  wing  of 
the  Capitol. 

He  explained  how  the  .«;ite  for  the  Cap- 
itol was  chosen.  He  pictured'  it  vei-y 
graphically.  He  explained  how  the 
father  of  our  country.  President  Wash- 
ington, rode  here  on  his  horse  with  vari- 
ous other  persons  whose  names  I  do  not 
now  recall.  One  was  a  French  engineer, 
and  there  were  others,  including,  as  I 
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Jefferson    who    later    was 


recall,    Mr. 
President. 

There  was  som^  talk  of  a  disturbance 
between  Jeffersot  and  Hamilton  as  to 
where  the  Capitdl  should  be  and  where 
the  District  of  Columbia  should  be. 
The  guide  pictured  this  notable  group 
F  junding  Fathers  and 
to  the  spot  at  the  top 


of    our    great 
others  riding  up 


and  all  the  other 
tioned  and  at  the 


It   is   for   that 
strongly  support 


VISIT  TO  THE 
BER  OF  THE 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mii 
opportimity  to 
a  very  distinguished 
try.  Senator  Andre 

Senator  Monteil 
Foreign  Affairs 
mittee  of  the  Prenich 
help  wondering  if 
tion  to  some  of 
to  combine  the 
two  particular 

Senator  Monteil 
of  literature 
aura  of  distinctiot 
nrst  elected  to  thf 
1945.  So,  he  has 
of  seniority.  He  hai 
for  the  Navy  twice , 
was  Minister  of 
in  the  governmen|t 
Mendes-France 
the  Senate  in   1 
elected  in  1962 


oi;r 


which 


of  the  hill,  looking  over  the  Potomac  at 
the  Virginia  hills  on  the  one  side,  look- 
ing at  Virginia  i  nd  at  Maryland,  and 
saying,  "Here  wll  be  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States,"  and  then  pursuing  that 
with  the  construct  ion  of  the  original  Cap- 
itol, which  was  i.  tremendous  venture 
for  that  young  G(  vernment  and  for  that 
young  and  poor  i'lation. 

I  think  we  should  preserve  this  part  of 
the  Capitol.  I  think  we  need  to  preserve 
the  historic  values  in  this  country.  And 
I  think  one  of  the  things  we  need  above 
everything  else  at  this  time  is  to  have 
our  people,  and  particularly  our  young 
people,  realize  what  has  gone  on  before, 
during  the  founding  of  this  great  Na- 
tion and  the  Captol  which  in  many  re- 
spects has  becom^  the  Capital  of  the  free 
world.    •  ■■ 

Here  iSThe  last  [vestige  of  that  original 
Capitol  which  is  p  oposed  to  be  destroyed 
in  this  well-inten  ioned  extension  which 
we  do  not  need.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
great  many  of  us  have  rooms  in  the  other 
r;  hardly  used  at  all.  I 
have  told  the  committee  that  if  anyone 
wants  my  extra  ijoom  there,  he  is  wel- 
come to  it. 

We  are  not  usiiig  all  the  rooms  in  the 
other  extension  o  the  Capitol.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  t  ilk  about  this  tremen- 
dous extension  wijth  three  dining  rooms 
things  that  are  men- 
same  time  forget  the 
value  of  the  histohc  west  front  and  de- 
stroy it  completely . 

reason  that  I  shall 
the  effort  now  being 
made  by  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Wis<  onsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIR  S.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  thank  th;  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  i  or  his  very  persuasive 
and  eloquent  appeil. 


SIENATE  BY  A  MEM- 
ETiENCH  SENATE 


President,  I  take  this 

intj-oduce  to  the  Senators 

visitor  to  our  coun- 

Monteil. 

is  chairman  of  the 

Armed  Forces  Com- 

Senate.  I  could  not 

it  would  not  be  a  solu- 

problems  if  we  were 

chainnanship  of  those 

conimittees. 

is  a  fonner  professor 

likewise  lends  an 

to  his  role.  He  was 

French  Assembly  in 

icquired  a  great  deal 

been  State  Secretary 

in  1950  and  1954.  He 

^blic  Health  in  1954 

headed  by  Premier 

was  first  elected  to 

and  was  then  re- 


He 
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Senator  Monteil  was  active  in  the 
French  resistance  movement.  He  holds 
the  Medaille  de  la  Resistance,  the  Croix 
de  Guerre,  and  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
of  the  United  States.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Legion  df  Honour. 

One  of  the  Senator's  five  sons  is  mar- 
ried, I  am  happy  to  say,  to  an  American. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  Members  ol 
the  Senate  in  welcoming  to  the  Senate 
our  most  distinguished  French  colleague. 
[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for 
3  minutes  so  that  Senators  may  have  the 
privilege  of  meeting  Senator  Monteil. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS 

Thereupon,  at  2  o'clock  and  59  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
3:02  p.m. 

During  the  recess,  Senator  Monteil 
was  greeted  by  Members  of  the  Senate. 

On  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  Senate 
reassembled  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Bell- 

MON). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  2276)  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authorization  for  research  relating  to 
fuels  and  vehicles  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  disagreed  to  by  the 
Senate;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Jarman,  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Satterfield,  Mr.  Springer, 
Mr.  Nelsen,  and  Mr.  Carter  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12982)  to 
provide  additional  revenue  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan, Mr.  Abernethy,  Mr.  Dowdy, 
Mr.  Cabell,  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  Harsha,  Mr. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Hogan 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


LEGISLATIVE    BRANCH    APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  13763)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  I 
should  like  to  read  into  the  Record  a 
response  I  received  from  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects.  This  is  a  response 
that  came  from  Francis  D.  Lethbridge, 
of  the  ALA,  who  was  asked  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  AIA  to  look  into  this  matter 
and  to  answer  our  questions.  I  will  read 
the  question,  which  is  brief,  and  the 
answer.  The  question  is  a  follows: 


Question.  Another  point  made  by  Mr.  Cam- 
pion, the  Assistant  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
Is  that  restoration  would  Involve  consider- 
able inconvenience  to  visitors  and  occupants 
alike.  He  explained  that  the  entire  West 
Front,  Including  Statuary  Hall,  would  have 
to  be  vacated  for  5  to  10  years.  Furthermore, 
he  stated  that  If  the  extension  were  approved 
the  rooms  and  corridors  along  the  West 
Front  would  remain  In  commission.  Will  you 
give  your  expert  opinion  of  these  assertions? 

This  is  what  the  AIA  replied : 

Answer.  Restoration,  like  Extension,  will 
Involve  some  Inconvenience.  Inconvenience 
to  visitors,  however,  should  be  negligible  in 
either  case.  CampioU's  statement  that  the 
entire  West  Front,  including  Statuary  Hall, 
would  have  to  be  vacated  for  5  to  10  years,  is 
ridiculous.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Statuary  Hall  woiUd  have  to  be  vacated  at  all, 
and  no  reason  to  believe  that  all  of  the  rooms 
on  the  West  Front  would  have  to  be  vacated 
for  any  such  period  of  time.  If  the  work  were 
to  proceed  slowly  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  vacate  more  than  that  portion  of  the  offices 
aflfected  and  if  It  were  to  be  carried  out  more 
quickly,  the  spaces  would  have  to  be  vacated 
for  only  a  fraction  of  the  time  claimed. 

I  might  say,  once  again,  that  however 
one  would  decide  on  this  matter,  whether 
he  would  accept  the  word  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  or  of  the  AIA,  the  answer 
is  going  to  be  forthcoming,  I  would  hope, 
in  the  study  that  we  are  requesting 
instead  of  by  expending  this  large 
amount  of  money. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  make  a  great  point  out  of  this 
particular  discussion,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful  just  to  show  the  con- 
flict, if  nothing  more,  between  the  people 
who  advise  the  committee.  I  have  refer- 
ence to  page  610  of  the  hearings.  Mr. 
Campioli  made  some  reference  to  the 
complexity  of  the  restoration  work.  He 
said  and  testified  to  the  committee: 

It  would  not  be  a  simple  restoration.  It 
would  be  a  most  complex  restoration,  prob- 
ably the  most  complex  which  has  ever  been 
done  or  would  be  done  in  this  country.  It 
could  only  be  done  safely  if  we  were  permittud 
to  do  the  work  like  the  White  House  was  doue 
in  relatively  recent  years.  In  other  words, 
gut  most  of  the  entire  Interior  of  the  eld 
part  of  the  Capitol  by  taking  the  flours 
and  arches  down  so  that  they  would  no 
longer  be  exerting  any  lateral  pressure 
against  the  outside  wall  and  vacating  the 
west  central  side  of  the  Capitol  for  a  long 
period. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, so  that  I  will  not  be  quoting  out 
of  context  that  the  paragraph  entitled 
"Complexity  of  restoration  work,"  found 
on  pages  610  and  611  of  the  hearings,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMPLEXITY    OF    RESTORATION    WORK 

Mr.  Campioli.  It  would  not  be  a  simple 
restoration.  It  would  be  a  most  complex  -es- 
toration,  probably  the  most  complex  which 
has  ever  been  done  or  would  be  done  in  the 
country.  It  could  only  be  done  safely  if  we 
were  permitted  to  do  the  work  like  the  White 
House  was  done  in  relatively  recent  years. 
In  other  words,  gut  most  of  the  entire  inte- 
rior of  the  old  part  of  the  Capitol  by  taking 
the  floors  and  arches  down  so  that  they 
would  no  longer  be  exerting  any  lateral  pres- 
sure against  the  outside  wall  and  vacating 
the  west  central  side  of  the  Capitol  for  a 
long  period.  If  the  procedure  followed  at  the 
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Wblte  House  were  possible  at  the  Capitol, 
then  you  could  proceed  to  restore  that  wall. 

You  could  then  build  In  expansion  joints, 
and  you  would  reconstruct  all  the  interiors 
under  modem  construction  methods,  using 
rnksonry-bearing  walls,  reinforced  concrete 
noor  slabs  and  the  arches  would  be  put  back, 
by  use  of  hung  celling  construction. 

To  do  it  any  other  way  would  be  very 
risky.  I  have  a  drawing  here  that  I  think 
will  explain  our  problem.  This  drawing  Is  a 
typical  section  of  an  arch  in  the  building. 
We  have  two  types  of  arches.  We  have  a  bar- 
rel arch,  whch  Is  this  type  (see  p.  663)  and 
then  we  have  groined  arches  (see  p.  664), 
which  cross  each  other  and  are  much  flatter 
in  ctirvature.  The  exterior  of  the  wall  is  built 
of  sandstone,  as  you  see  here  [pointing]. 
Some  of  these  stones  are  quite  large. 

If  any  of  the  stones  which  have  deterio- 
rated, have  to  be  removed,  they  would  have 
to  be  removed  by  first  removing  some  of 
the  stones  above  and  then  putting  them 
back  into  place  after  the  deteriorated  stone  is 
replaced.  The  interior  of  the  House  side  of 
this  wall  Is  of  granite  rubble  stone,  laid  in 
lime  mortar.  The  Inner  face  of  the  Senate 
side  wall  Is  of  brick,  laid  In  lime  mortar. 

The  core  of  the  wall  Is  a  mass  of  loose 
material,  stones  dumped  into  place  with  some 
lime  mortar  and  many,  many  voids.  A  hun- 
dred percent  of  the  cortngs  that  were  made 
of  this  wall  In  1964  showed  voids  behind  the 
sandstone. 

Now  the  thickness  of  this  west  wall  acts 
as  a  counteraction  against  the  thrust  of  this 
arch.  Any  substantial  removal  of  this  sand- 
stone would  cause  the  interior  core  to  fall 
out,  and  the  remaining  thin  wall,  this  in- 
terior rubble,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  thrust  of  these  arches.  In  addition 
to  which  these  arches  are  superimposed  with 
a  sandflU  which  supports  the  finished  floor 
material  on  the  floor  above. 

These  arches  are  set  in  lime.  If  this  west 
wall  were  to  be  subjected  to  any  substantial 
amount  of  restoration,  such  as  the  removal 
of  any  cracked  stone,  deteriorated  stone  or 
spalled  stone,  all  of  these  arches  on  the  west 
central  front  of  the  Capitol  would  have  to  be 
completely  shored  from  the  basement  on  up 
to  the  roof.  By  such  shoring  we  would  relieve 
these  arches  from  the  compression  that  they 
are  now  subjected  to;  in  other  words,  they 
would  become  dormant  arches  carrying  no 
loads,  as  the  shoring  and  the  centering  would 
then  carry  the  load. 

In  order  to  install  the  shoring,  all  of  the 
plaster  would  have  to  be  removed  so  that  the 
centering  could  be  placed  against  the  bricks. 
The  Jarring  that  would  follow  In  removing 
these  stones  might  very  well  cause  the  lime 
mortar  between  the  bricks,  which  are  not 
set  with  full  beds,  to  allow  the  sandfill  to 
filter  through  the  openings  in  the  Joints. 

We  had  that  experience  In  the  channeling 
operation  when  we  Installed  the  new  electric 
wiring  In  recent  years.  We  cut  about  an  Inch 
square  chase  into  the  brick  arches.  The  re- 
sultant pounding  would  cause  the  sand  to 
come  through.  Mr.  Stewart  experienced  some 
of  that  In  his  own  office.  These  are  some  of 
the  basic  problems  of  restoration. 

Senator  Pearson.  What  would  you  do  on 
the  extension?  How  would  your  procedure 
differ  there? 

Mr.  Campioli.  On  the  extension  we  would 
add  a  structure  that  would  act  as  a  buttress, 
as  shown  in  this  dark  area  here  (pointing). 

Senator  Pearson.  You  would  build  against 
It? 

Mr.  Campioli.  We  would  build  against  It. 
That  new  work  would  act  as  a  buttress  to 
keep  the  west  wall  from  moving  farther 
downhill. 

Senator  F>earson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and 
I  disagree.  Neither  of  us  is  an  architect, 
and  we  are  not  pretending  to  make  a 


Judgment  on  this.  The  point  is  that  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion.  How  is  that 
difference  of  opinion  to  be  resolved?  We 
resolve  It  by  having  the  Park  Service, 
which  everybody  agrees  is  competent  to 
make  the  study,  go  ahead  and  make  the 
study — a  study  which  I  will  show.  In  a 
few  minutes,  has  not  been  made  In  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  way. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  says,  that  none  of  us  here  is 
an  architect,  is  true.  That  is  also  true, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  of  J.  George  Stew- 
art, the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  He  is 
not  an  architect,  but  was  appointed  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  by  President  Elsen- 
hower. He  continues  to  hold  that  posi- 
tion at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

Throughout  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  hoped, 
and  now  has  been  hoping  throughout 
the  short  period  that  President  Nixon 
has  been  in  oCQce,  that  It  would  be  the 
pleasure  of  our  President  to  remove 
J.  George  Stewart  and  appoint  in  his 
place  a  man  who  is  really  a  qualified 
architect.  Instead  of  one  who  Is  a  for- 
mer Republican  Congressman  from  the 
State  of  Delaware  and  who  has  done  a 
good  job  for  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  yielding  to  me.  As  my  col- 
league knows,  I  am  very  happy  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  his  amendment  to  strike 
out  $1,750,000  included  in  this  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  Implementing  J.  George 
Stewart's  scheme  to  deface  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol. 

Most  of  us  assumed  that  this  boon- 
doggle, which  was  first  unveiled  in  1966, 
had  been  abandoned  by  Mr.  Stewart  and 
his  backers.  Now,  at  a  time  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  or- 
dered a  major  cutback  In  Federal  con- 
struction, when  Congress  is  trsrlng  to  hold 
down  appropriations,  when  the  budget- 
aiT  and  infiationary  situations  are  even 
more  critical  than  they  were  in  1966, 
when  there  are  innumerable  domestic 
crises  for  which  adequate  funds  are  not 
available,  the  bumbling  non-Architect  of 
the  Capitol  urges  that  taxpayers'  money 
be  spent  for  this  unconscionable  boon- 
doggle. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  taken  hold  of  this  proposal 
and  Is  so  violently  expressing  his  opposi- 
tion to  it. 

Mr.  Stewart  says  that  it  will  cost  $45 
million  to  do  what  he  proposes  to  do;  but 
if  his  earlier  pet  projects  are  any  guide, 
this  would  eventually  wind  up  costing 
taxpayers  at  least  S90  million. 

It  may  be  that  something  must  be 
done  to  the  west  wall  to  keep  it  from 
crumbling  away.  However,  it  is  incred- 
ible, but  it  is  true,  that  to  date  no  study 
has  been  made  to  determine  how  much 
it  cost  to  repair  it  rather  than  to  expand 
and  alter  it. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  on  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  recommending 
that  $250,000  be  appropriated  for  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  and  of  the  cost  of  re- 
storing the  west  front  of  the  Capitol, 
a  study  which  the  so-called  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  has  never  imdertaken. 

Qualified    engineers    and    architects 


have  reported  that  the  walls  of  the  west 
front  can  be  braced  and  strengthened 
without  damage  to  the  historical  build- 
ing. The  Fine  Arts  Commission  has 
charged  that  Stewart's  proposal  would  be 
a  national  tragedy,  and  stated  that  the 
old  walls  can  be  repaired  In  their  present 
location.  It  would  be  virtual  sacrilege  to 
destroy  the  noble  west  front  of  the  Capi- 
tol with  its  classic  walls  and  its  cas- 
cading staircases  without  the  most  com- 
pelling reasons  for  doing  so.  Ameri- 
cans can  be  thankful  to  date  this  pro- 
posed senseless  vandalism  on  a  national 
monument  has  been  rejected. 

The  fact  is  that  the  walls  of  the  west 
front  are  not  nearly  in  such  a  state  of 
deterioration  as  J.  George  Stewart 
would  lead  us  to  believe.  Every  study 
made  by  a  task  force  independent  of  the 
so-called  Architect  of  the  Capitol  differs 
greatly  with  his  conclusion  that  the 
Capitol  has  been  In  a  state  of  near  col- 
lapse since  the  1950's. 

In  1957  an  engineering  study  was  con- 
ducted by  experts  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards.  They  made  core  sam- 
ples and  examined  the  west  wall  in  detail. 
They  found  that  much  of  the  exterior 
sandstone  of  the  Capitol  was  weathered 
but  to  depths  no  greater  than  one-half 
inch.  Their  report  stated: 

If  this  depth  Is  removed  by  means  of 
suitable  tooling,  the  sandstone  should  be 
serviceable    for    many    more    years.    .    .    . 

In  addition  to  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  a  report  pre- 
pared for  the  Architect  in  1964  by  the 
firm  of  Thompson  &  Lichtner,  engineer- 
ing consultants,  stated: 

The  structure,  except  for  the  exterior 
walls,  has  not  been  subjected  to  weathering 
and  Is  not  In  a  hazardous  condition. 

Furthermore,  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  which  represents  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  licensed  architects  In  the 
country — and  I  mean  certified  architects 
and  not  political  architects  such  as 
J.  George  Stewart — has  continually 
maintained  that  the  walls  are  archi- 
tecturally sound. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  statement  attrib- 
uted to  Benjamin  Franklin,  "Experience 
keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  learn  In  no 
other,"  has  any  meaning,  then  It  would  be 
sheer  folly  to  follow  this  most  recent  of 
J.  George  Stewart's  recommendations.  I 
have  carefully  watched  the  maimer  in 
which  the  so-called  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol has  managed  his  oCBce  throughout 
the  years  I  have  been  In  the  Senate.  I 
have  witnessed  an  unbroken  series  of 
boondoggles,  of  stimibllng  and  fumbling 
and  an  unbelievable  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money.  Now,  J.  George  Stewart  proposes 
to  deface  the  Capitol  of  our  country. 

Before  any  further  funds  are  appro- 
priated for  actual  work  on  the  west  front. 
Representatives  and  Senators  should 
have  available  full  and  accurate  Infor- 
mation regarding  the  alternatives.  A 
member  of  my  staff  recently  asked  the 
executive  assistant  In  the  Architect's  Of- 
fice for  Information  as  to  the  costs  in- 
volved in  restoration  of  the  west  front. 
Amazing  as  it  may  seem,  he  replied: 

We  have  no  breakdown  of  the  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  restoration,  neither  the  Congress 
nor  the  Commission  having  ordered  or  pro- 
vided funds  for  that  purpose.  Furthermore. 
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such  an  estimate  would 

would   bear   no   resem- 

of  restoration  should 


His  latter  state  nent  is  undoubtedly 
true  if  we  consid(T  how  previous  cost 
estimates  of  the  Anhitect's  Office  usually 
represented  half  cf  the  actual  cost  of 
completion.  This  is  just  another  example 
of  the  disgraceful  manner  in  which  the 
Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is 
conducted. 

Over  the  years  I  liave  spoken  out  m  the 
Senate  on  the  shameful  mismanagement 
of  that  Office.  The  Comptroller  General 
has  reported  the  la  ;k  of  proper  manage- 
ment procedures  wiich  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  ascertain  actual  costs 
on  various  projecU  under  the  direction 
of  the  Architect. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  accept  the  argu- 
ment that  more  space  is  needed  made 
by  those  favoring  Stewarts  proposal, 
why  not  extend  the  Capitol  underground 
into  the  plaza  on  tjhe  east  side.  Knowl- 
edgeable architects  report  to  me  that 
this  would  be  a  relatively  easy  task.  Also, 
that  it  would  cost  oidy  one  quarter  of  the 
prop<5sed  *6st  from  extension,  requiring 
some'270,0(T0  square  feet  of  space  at  a 
cost  of  $40  per  square  foot,  or  $11  million, 
as  opposed  to  $16TJ  per  square  foot,  or 
$45  million,  for  th*  proposed  extension 
of  the  west  front.  There  would  be  a  sav- 
ings of  $34  million  Df  taxpayers'  money. 
Part  of  this  could  lie  used  for  restoring 
the  west  front. 

Mr.  President,  ]  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  peiding  amendment.  I 
express  earnest  hoje  that  we  will  not 
permit  the  Archite;t  of  the  Capitol  to 
proceed  with  his  pla  os  to  deface  the  west 
front  of  the  Capittl.  The  $1.75  million 
requested  to  prepar;  plans  for  the  proj- 
ect would  be  not  only  an  economic  ex- 
travagance but  senseless  vandalism  on 
a  national  monument. 
I  thank  the  Sena  i  or  for  yielding. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fiom  Ohio,  who  has 
been  a  very  con.sisteht  and  effective  crit- 
ic of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and 
he  has  fought  loni;  and  hard  against 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  fcr  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  once  we  have  taken  the  first 
step  down  the  extei^sion  path  it  will  be 
harder  to  turn  back;  Regardless  of  what 
a  restoration  studM  shows,  and  I  am 
convinced  such  a  si  udy  will  show  that 
restoration  is  both  feasible  and  far  less 
expensive,  next  yea-  the  proponents  of 
extension  will  point  to  the  funds  already 
spent  on  planning  md  talk  of  what  a 
colossal  waste  it  woiUd  be  to  change  our 
course. 

There  are  a  numser  of  reasons  why 
we  should  not  provii  le  funding  for  plan- 
ning an  extension  ol  the  west  front.  But 
perhaps  the  most  compelling  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  nevei  had  a  study  worthy 
of  the  name  of  the  fisasibility  and  cost  of 
restoring  rather  than  extending  the  west 
front.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  has 
been  on  record  for  a  number  of  years  in 
support  of  the  extension  of  the  west 
front.  As  far  back  a^  Augxist  of  1957  in  a 
report  to  Speaker  of  the  House  Raybum 
the  Architect  recompiended  "the  adop- 
tion of  scheme  C,  em  jracing  all  improve- 


ments proposed  for  both  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  Capitol."  On  Wednes- 
day, Jime  5.  1963 — 6  years  ago — the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  told  the  Legis- 
lative Subcommitee  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee : 

I  am  on  record  with  the  Commission  as 
advocating  extension  and  reconstruction  of 
the  west  front  at  an  early  date. 

In  view  of  this  predisposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Capitol  Architect,  should  it 
really  smprise  us  that  the  only  "study" 
on  the  issue  of  whether  to  extend  or 
restore  recommended  extension?  This 
so-called  study  was  commissioned  by  the 
Architect  himself.  Its  total  cost  was 
$33,500,  according  to  a  release  from 
the  Capitol  Architect's  Office  dated 
March  21,  1967.  It  concerned  itself  prin- 
cipally with  the  existing  condition  of 
the  Capitol — studying  the  stones  and 
joints  and  buttresses  in  great  detail. 
It  gives  no  convincing  reasons  why  ex- 
tension is  preferable  to  restoration.  It 
devotes  one  paragraph  to  each  of  these 
alternatives.  Yet,  this  is  the  study  that 
the  Capitol  Architect,  the  man  who  com- 
missioned the  study,  mind  you,  uses  as 
his  basis  for  declaring  restoration  in- 
feasible.  To  accept  this  study  as  the 
completely  unbiased,  objective  last  word 
on  the  subject  makes  about  as  much 
sense  as  to  let  the  catcher,  not  the  um- 
pire, call  the  balls  and  strikes. 

In  contract  to  this  $33,500  study  which 
the  Capitol  Architect  points  to  as  the 
last  word  on  the  subject  of  restoration 
versus  extension,  it  is  noteworthy  that  as 
of  that  March  21,  1967  date,  $240,000 
had  been  spent  on  the  preparation  of 
preliminary  plans  and  estimates  of  the 
west  front  extension.  In  this  bill  we  pro- 
pose to  spend  an  equivalent  amount  on 
a  restoration  study.  In  this  way  we  can 
know  exactly  what  we  are  talking  about 
when  we  discuss  restoration.  We  will 
not  have  to  accept  the  estimate  of  Mr. 
Campion,  the  Assistant  Architect,  that 
restoration  costs  will  be  between  $10 
million  and  S50  million — an  estimate 
that  no  logical  mind  could  accept  as  the 
best  obtainable.  The  Congress  will  be 
armed  with  the  information  essential  to 
a  reasoned  decision. 

Let  us  look  at  the  cost  factor.  The 
American  Institute  of  Architects  in  a 
letter  to  me  dated  October  1  states: 

It  Is  the  considered  opinion  of  those  ex- 
perts consulted  by  the  AI.A.  that  the  cost 
ol  repair  and  restoration  would  probably  not 
exceed  810  million  and  that  It  is  Inconceiv- 
able that  It  could  exceed  $20  million. 

Now  when  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
first  estimated  the  cost  of  extending  the 
west  front  back  in  1957  it  compared 
favorably  with  this  S20  million  ceiling. 
The  estimated  cost  in  1957  was  $17  mil- 
lion. This  went  up  to  a  modest,  relatively, 
$20  million  as  late  as  June  of  1963.  The 
estimate  had  ballooned  to  S34  million 
by  1966  and  we  are  now  told  that  the 
cost  will  be  $45  million.  In  other  words, 
the  cost  went  up  by  $3  million  in  the 
first  6  years  following  the  extension  pro- 
posal and  by  $25  million  in  the  next  6 
years.  If  we  continued  to  see  such  cost 
escalation  and  it  takes  another  6  years 
to  complete  an  extension,  the  total  cost 
will  be  S70  million.  The  Capitol  Archi- 
tect's slide  rule  has  never  been  so  ac- 


curate as  to  inspire  us  with  confidence 
that  such  a  further  increase  will  not 
take  place. 

How  about  cost  pei  square  foot?  The 
Raybum  Building,  hardly  a  fine  example 
of  cost  conscious  construction,  cost  $34.26 
per  square  foot.  The  west  front,  assum- 
ing no  cost  escalation,  will  cost  a  whop- 
ping $166.95  per  square  foot.  Even  a  top- 
flight hospital,  fully  equipped  with  all 
the  latest  equipment  only  costs  about 
$100  a  square  foot  or  two-thirds  as  much 
as  the  west  front  extension.  Does  it 
make  sense  to  begin  a  project  almost  five 
times  as  expensive  per  square  foot  as  the 
Raybum  Building  at  a  time  when  in- 
flationary pressures  are  draining  the 
purses  of  most  American  families  and 
when  restoration  would  be  cheaper  by 
far?  I  hardly  think  so. 

Unfortunately,  when  we  start  to  get 
down  to  brass  tacks  and  discover  just 
how  expensive  a  west  front  extension 
would  be  and  how  little  we  know  about 
the  costs  and  feasibility  of  restoration 
the  alarmists  cry,  "But  the  Capitol  will 
collapse  if  we  don't  start  extension."  This 
charge  is  just  so  much  poppycock.  The 
Architect  himself  has  never  seriously 
claimed  that  the  Capitol  dome  will  come 
crashing  to  the  earth  if  we  do  not  extend 
now.  In  fact,  even  were  we  to  provide  ex- 
tension fimds  immediately,  it  would  take 
12  to  18  months  for  the  planning  work  to 
be  completed  before  a  hand  would  be  laid 
on  the  west  wall  to  begin  actual  con- 
struction. Mr.  Campioli,  the  Assistant 
Architect,  told  me  during  hearings  on 
the  legislative  appropriations  bill  that  he 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  request 
funds  for  early  phases  of  the  construc- 
tion work  until  next  year  when  we  con- 
sider the  legislative  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  1971.  Of  course  it  would  take 
additional  time  after  the  bill  was  signed 
into  law  to  let  the  bids  for  this  work. 

Certainly  we  could  follow  the  same 
timetable  for  restoration.  If  a  6-month 
study  showed  that  restoration  was  both 
feasible  and  desirable  we  could  proceed 
to  fund  the  beginning  steps  in  the  shor- 
ing up  process  in  next  year's  legislative 
appropriations  bill.  What  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  do  is  fail  to  start  the  restoration 
study  now.  By  biding  our  time  we  are 
merely  playing  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  would  let  the  west  front  crumble, 
neglecting  to  fill  up  cracks  which  are 
worsened  by  winter  ice  accumulations, 
refusing  to  scrape  off  countless  layers  of 
paint,  and  assuming  that  things  will 
eventually  get  so  bad  Congress  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  extend. 

We  are  told  that  the  proposed  west 
front  extension  will  add  a  great  deal  of 
much  needed  space  for  both  Members  of 
Congress  and  visitors.  To  be  specific  it 
will  provide  115  offices,  38  bathrooms,  two 
dining  rooms,  two  cafeterias,  two  audi- 
toriums, two  escalators,  and  eight  eleva- 
tors to  the  Capitol.  But  these  auditor- 
iums and  dining  rooms  will  simply  be 
duplicating  similar  visitors'  facilities 
that  are  planned  for  Union  Station,  bare- 
ly two  blocks  away.  I  submit  that  it 
would  be  highly  irresponsible  for 
Congress  to  commit  itself  to  such  waste- 
ful duplication  at  a  time  when  the  race 
for  the  construction  dollar  has  pushed 
interest  rates  to  astronomical  levels — so 
high  that  homeownership  is  becoming  a 
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privilege  rather  than  an  accepted  norm 
of  American  life. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  How  many  offices  did  the 
Senator  say  this  would  provide? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Ninety-eight. 

Mr.  COOK.  Well,  as  a  freshman  Sen- 
ator, I  hope  that  I  am  not  stepping  on 
anyone's  toes,  but  it  seems  to  be  happen- 
ing more  frequently  that  when  I  am 
invited  to  the  Capitol  I  am  invited  to 
someone's — I  hesitate  to  use  the  word 
"hideout" — to  someone's  office  where  he 
will  have  absolute  privacy.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  one  has  to  be  here  to  get  one 
of  them,  but  I  am  wondering  whether 
the  98  offices  which  will  be  built  in  that 
section  will  be  an  extension  of  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  privilege. 

I  can  only  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
very  much  support  his  amendment  be- 
cause the  space,  really,  is  not  needed  In 
this  building.  It  is  needed,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  across  the  street.  When 
we  talk  about  the  creation  of  98  new 
offices  and  38  bathroom  facilities,  I  have 
a  notion  that  these  facilities  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  available  to  committees  or  sub- 
committees. Apparently,  they  will  be 
available  either  to  senior  Members  of 
the  House  or,  conceivably,  to  senior  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  I  must  confess  that  I 
think  the  sum  of  from  $45  to  $70  million 
could  be  better  utilized,  that  we  should 
utilize  our  money  and  our  space  a  little 
more  prudently. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  think  he  makes 
a  point  that  cannot  be  rebutted. 

As  I  am  going  to  point  out  in  a  min- 
ute, the  bill  provides  for  more  space  ad- 
jacent to  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
We  have  the  money  for  that  in  this  bill ; 
thus  we  are  duplicating  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who  is  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  and  has 
been  working  hard  in  its  direction. 

Mr.  CASE.  As  a  cosponsor,  I  want  to 
say  how  happy  I  am  to  find  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  back  in  the 
right  area.  He  is  a  good  man.  I  said  ear- 
lier, at  one  time,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
bright  stars  in  the  new  firmament  around 
here  and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  reestab- 
lished to  my  own  satisfaction  in  this  good 
cause. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
had  an  offer  from  him  that  I  might  have 
his  cubbyhole.  Let  me  say,  in  all  hon- 
esty, that  I  wish  to  thank  him  very  much. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
thermore, there  has  been  no  survey  of 
congressional  space  requirements  worthy 
of  the  name  in  connection  with  this 
planned  extension.  There  is  no  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  future  development 
of  Capitol  Hill  to  meet  projected  space 
requirements.  We  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing what  is  needed  and  we  have  no  com- 
prehensive plan  for  meeting  present  and 
future  needs.  In  the  absence  of  this  in- 
formation, how  can  we  say  that  space 
should  be  provided  through  an  addition 
to  the  Capitol  Building  rather  than 
through  the  extension  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  or  some  other  ex- 


pansion project?  How  can  we  even  know 
how  large  a  new  building  or  an  addition 
should  be?  The  answers  are  very  simple. 
We  cannot  know.  We  would  be  going  in- 
to an  extension  project  blindfolded. 

Mr.  President,  the  very  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  provides  $1,250,000  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  destined  for  the 
extension  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Those  who  cite  space  needs  in 
urging  extension  of  the  Capitol  overlook 
the  fact,  as  stated  in  the  committee  re- 
port, that  once  this  land  is  acquired — 
and  it  will  be  acquired  quickly — by  build- 
ing an  enclosed  bridge  between  the  new 
Senate  Office  Building  and  the  Capitol 
Hill  Apartments,  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $27,000.  additional  space  would 
be  made  available  immediately  at  very 
little  expense. 

Of  course,  once  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  has  been  extended,  additional 
space  will  be  available.  A  great  deal  ol 
additional  space.  Has  this  added  space 
been  taken  into  account  by  those  who 
advocate  west  front  extension?  I  seri- 
ously doubt  it. 

I  understand  that  it  was  developed 
during  the  House  debate  on  this  project 
that  the  interior  division  of  the  pro- 
posed extension  was  not  immutable — 
that  any  number  of  changes  could  be 
made.  Thus  we  are  faced  with  the  specter 
of  a  haphazard  development  ol  the  in- 
terior of  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
west  front.  We  are  confronted  with  the 
possibility  that  space  will  be  divided  up 
on  the  basis  of  political  muscle  rather 
than  esthetic  and  utilitarian  design  con- 
siderations. A  new  kind  of  happening, 
with  every  man  his  own  architect,  may 
well  be  the  result.  The  very  uncertain 
nature  of  the  extension  planning  as  it 
now  stands  is  simply  one  more  reason 
not  to  proceed  with  extension. 

I  could  dwell  at  some  length  on  the 
historic  significance  of  the  west  front  of 
the  Capitol,  but  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  has  already  done 
that.  So  I  will  conclude  by  saying  we 
should  remind  ourselves  that  we  owe  it 
to  the  American  people  to  spend  their 
dollars  as  wisely  as  we  know  how  at  a 
time  when  inflation  waters  down  the  in- 
comes of  countless  American  families. 
Can  we  in  good  conscience  embark  on  a 
multimillion  dollar  expansion  project, 
largely  for  our  own  convenience,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  asking  State  and  local 
governments  to  hold  the  line  on  con- 
struction spending — at  a  time  when  the 
President  is  cutting  back  on  Federal  pub- 
lic works  spending  by  75  percent — at  a 
time  when  a  tight  money  policy  has  made 
it  next  to  impossible  for  countless  num- 
bers of  American  families  to  own  their 
own  homes?  Who  would  go  back  to  his 
constituents  having  voted  for  a  $45  mil- 
lion extension  of  the  Capitol  on  the  basis 
of  inadequate  evidence  and  tell  them 
that  they  must  wait  for  more  Federal  aid 
for  education — they  must  wait  for  ade- 
quate Federal  assistance  for  sewage 
works  construction — they  must  wait  for 
tax  relief,  and  they  must  not  spend  their 
own  savings  because  it  is  inflationary? 
If  we  are  to  apply  the  same  standard  to 
ourselves  that  we  seem  to  be  applying 
to  the  American  economy  as  a  whole, 
then  we  should  not  approve  the  first  step 
in  a  project  to  extend  the  west  front  of 


the  Capitol  which  will  cost  a  minimum 
of  $45  million — particularly  when  we 
have  no  real  knowledge  of  the  cost  and 
feasibility  of  restoration. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  listened  to  the 
Senator's  remarks  with  great  interest, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  who  feels  so  strongly  about  the 
historic  attributes  of  this  situation. 

The  Senator  was  present  at  the 
markup  of  the  bill  in  committee,  as  was 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado.  As  I 
understand  the  situatioon,  it  is  the  con- 
tention of  those  who  want  the  west  front 
restored  that  it  should  be  restored  in  the 
same  stone  of  which  it  is  now  built.  Is 
that  correct?  Perhaps  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  could  answer  that  ques- 
tion. I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect, but  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  *t  is  my  understanding 
that  that  would  '.>e  a  part  of  the  study  of 
feasibility  to  be  made  by  the  Park  Serv- 
ice. If  that  recommendation  were  to  be 
that  it  should  be  built  of  granite  or 
marble,  and  that  it  would  be  feasible 
and  last  much  longer,  that  recommenda- 
tion should  be  followed;  but  it  is  my 
understanding  that  we  assume  it  would 
be  replaced  with  sandstone. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No  one  should  be  in  the 
position  of  second  guessing  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  our  countrj',  who  did  this,  but 
the  fact  is  that  they  constructed  the 
Capitol  using  materials  which  were  then 
available. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
had  occasion  to  go  into  the  situation 
with  respect  to  the  restoration  of  east 
front.  I  believe  it  is  a  fact,  and  I  do  not 
think  anyone  can  contradict  it,  that  as 
long  as  we  have  a  sandstone  structure 
we  are  going  to  have  deterioration  of  the 
sandstone  underpinnings,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  deterioration  of  any  sand- 
stone that  is  exposed  to  the  elements. 

As  I  remembe.-  my  physics,  when  water 
freezes,  it  exerts  a  pressure  of  approxi- 
mately 1  ton  per  square  inch.  So  if  we 
have  sandstone  which  is  exposed  to  the 
elements,  no  matter  how  we  try  to  seal 
it,  water  will  get  in  it.  When  it  freezes, 
there  will  be  subsequent  fiaking  off  of 
that  sandstone. 

I  think  it  becomes  important,  no  mat- 
ter how  wedded  we  may  be  to  the  his- 
toric aspects  of  the  situation,  to  be  prac- 
tical. To  me  it  is  not  practical  to  carry 
our  worship  of  histor;  so  far  as  to  de- 
mand restoration  with  the  same  materi- 
als, when  time  itself  will  bring  us  to  the 
same  place  we  are  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
would  not  be  wedded  to  the  fact  that, 
because  our  forefathers  chose  sandstone 
which  came  from  a  certain  part  of  the 
comrtrj'.  we  should  do  precisely  the  same. 
I  agree  that  the  material  should  be  mod- 
ern, up  to  date,  on  the  best  advice  that 
the  best  architects  can  give  us.  Since  the 
architects  believe  the  Park  Service  is 
capable  of  doing  it  and  having  the  ap- 
propriate architects  make  recommenda- 
tions on  the  material,  as  well  as  the  de- 
sign, it  seems  to  me  this  study  should 
give  us  that  kind  of  answer. 
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I  made  my  comments 
after  hearing  thf  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida^  for  whom  I  have  great 
respect;  but  I  tl^ink  we  can  carry  the 
worship  of  histofy  a  little  too  far.  It 
would  be  foolish,!  in  my  opinion,  to  re 
construct  and  to  |  restore  the  west  front 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  PROXMIRflS.  Of  course,  the  Sen 
ator  is  right.  We  would  not  have  the  same 
sandstone,  anyway.  It  would  have  to  be 
new.  So  whether  ttt  were  new  sandstone 
or  granite  or  marble,  the  best  way  to  pro- 
ceed would  be  injterms  of  economy  but 
also  in  terms  of  [durability. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I|  have  another  question 
to  ask  the  Senal^jr.  I  was  told  that  1 
day  last  summer  $0,000  or  35,000  visitors 
went  through  th0  Capitol.  I  heard  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee make  a  rertark  to  that  effect  dur- 
ing the  markup  ol  the  bill  In  committee. 
May  I  inquire  of  him  how  many  visitors 
a  year  go  through  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Between  5  and  7 
million.  i 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Tfherefore,  I  would  like 
to  propound  this  kiuestlon,  if  I  may,  to 
the  jiistiijeuished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin.. I  know  he  lias  given  this  matter 
much  thought:  si.OOO  or  35,000  people 
went  through  the  Capitol  in  1  day.  Be- 
tween 5  million  and  7  million  go  through 
the  Capitol  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The 
prospects  are  that) even  more  of  our  citi- 
zens will  in  the  futture  be  able  to  visit  the 
capital  of  their  country  and  look  at  its 
historic  aspects.     | 

Does  the  Senator  think  we  can  con- 
tinue to  accommodate  those  visitors  with 
such  facilities  as  restrooms  and  restau- 
rants? They  brint  their  children.  We 
hear  children  in  the  hallways  saying  to 
their  mothers  and  fathers.  "I  want  to 
eat."  We  have  se^  and  heard  that  a 
thousand  times  since  we  have  been  here. 
How  does  the  Senaitor  think  we  can  hope 
to  accommodate  the  visitors  of  the  fu- 
ture, as  well  as  present  visitors,  with  a 
mere  restoration? 

Mr.  PROXMIHE.  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  that  thefe  is  a  plan,  which  we 
expect  to  be  implrtnented,  for  a  visitors 
center  at  Union  Station. 

The  Union  Sta;ion,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  is  convenient.  It  is  only  two  or 
and  the  Visitor  Cen- 
ter there  would  pijovide  the  auditorium 
space,  the  restaurants,  and  all  the  fa- 
cilities wiiich  would  be  duplicated  here 
if  we  extended  thb  west  front,  and  at  a 
far  lower  cost — perhaps  not  quite  the 


same  way,  but  at  a 
Mr.    ALLOTT.   : 

facetious,  but  two 

little  boy  who  has 

go. 
I  think  there  is 


lower  cost. 

do  not  wish  to  be 
or  three  blocks  for  a 
X)  go  is  a  long  way  to 

some  truth  in  what 


concerns  me  about 
Mr.    PROXMIRi:. 


should.  One  thing 


the  Senator  says,  jtns  is  the  thing  that 
the  two  proposals. 
One  weakness  in 
American  life  is  th)e  failure  of  people  to 
take  enough  exercitee,  walk  enough,  and 
develop    the   stancard   of   health   they 


they  could  do  which 


would  help  them,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
be  to  show  a  willuigness  to  walk  a  dis- 
tance such  as  that  from  the  Union  Sta- 
tion and  back. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Le^  us  not  put  that  bur- 
den on  everyone. 


I  am  concerned  about  this  aspect  of 
the  matter.  I  am  also  concerned  about 
another  aspect  which  the  Senator  men- 
tioned, regarding  the  lack  of  any  firm 
figures  on  the  reconstruction  of  the 
present  west  front.  This  concern  has  been 
voiced  by  me  as  well  as  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  other  members  of 
the  committee;  I  thought  it  was  particu- 
larly significant  in  the  light  of  the  ap- 
parent legislative  history  that  it  was 
planned  to  reconstruct  the  west  front 
from  the  very  soft  stone  of  which  it  was 
originally  constructed.  The  question  of 
how  we  were  going  to  provide  for  visitors 
in  the  future  seemed  to  me  to  be  another 
vital  point. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  favor 
of   our   amendment,   which   would   bar 
funds  for  planning  the  extension  of  the 
west  front  of  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

Under  the  amendment,  offered  by  Sen- 
ators Proxmire,  Kennedy,  myself  and 
others,  the  $1.7  million  earmarked  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  prebid 
planning  of  the  proposed  extension  would 
be  stricken  from  legislative  appropria- 
tion bill. 

The  amendment  would,  however,  leave 
untouched  $250,000  which  the  committee 
directed  be  used  for  carrying  out  a  study 
of  restoring  the  west  front  of  the  Capi- 
tol. Under  the  committee's  language,  the 
study  will  be  performed  by  historic  pres- 
ervation experts  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  the  Congress 
should  not  embark  upon  the  Architect's 
plans  for  extending  the  Capitol  until  the 
restoration  study  has  been  made  and 
fully  considered.  If  the  study  shows  that 
restoration  is  not  feasible,  the  Congress 
can  then  proceed  with  the  extension. 

There  is  no  dispute  that  the  west  front 
is  deteriorating.  Emergency  repairs 
have  been  made  and  I  am  confident  the 
Congress  will  provide  such  funds  as 
may  be  needed  for  further  shoring  of 
the  west  wall. 

There  is,  however,  a  continuing  dispute 
over  the  permanent  work  that  should  be 
undertaken.  The  controversy  boils  down 
to  extension  versus  restoration  of  the 
deteriorated  west  wall  of  our  Nation's 
most  important  shrine. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  has  rec- 
ommended a  large  extension  of  the  west 
front. 

Under  his  plan,  the  middle  section 
with  the  columns  would  come  forward 
about  44  feet.  The  adjoining  segments 
would  be  extended  88  feet;  the  sections 
connecting  the  central  port  of  the  Capi- 
tol to  the  House  and  Senate  wings,  56 
feet. 

By  comparison,  the  east  front,  whose 
extension  I  and  others  vigorously  op- 
posed, was  extended  32 ''2  feet. 

The  proposed  extension  of  the  west 
front  is  no  small  undertaking.  Four  and 
one-half  acres  of  floor  space  will  be 
added  to  the  Capitol  under  the  Archi- 
tect's plan.  This  will  include  two  dining 
rooms;  two  cafeterias,  two  auditoriums, 
38  rest  rooms,  eight  elevators,  two  esca- 
lators and  a  total  of  98  offices. 

Do  we  need  all  or  any  of  this  to  keep 
the  west  wall  of  the  Capitol  from  falling 
down? 


The  cost  of  this  proposal  has  been 
calculated  at  about  $45  million.  But  judg- 
ing from  the  escalation  of  costs  in  build- 
ing the  RaybiUTi  Building,  the  final  price 
tag  on  the  west  front  is  likely  to  be  far 
higher. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  House,  but 
the  Senate  certainly  needs  more  work- 
ing space.  But  is  the  only  way  to  get  it 
to  dismember  the  west  front  and  add 
some  acres  of  unneeded  facilities? 

No  detailed  study  has  been  made  of 
restoring  the  west  front  as  opposed  to 
extending  it. 

The  Architect  does  tell  us  that  by  his 
calculations,  restoration  would  cost  be- 
tween $10  million  and  $50  million.  To  me 
this  big  spread  in  his  estimate  Is  an  ad- 
mission that  he  really  has  no  idea  as  to 
what  the  cost  will  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  believes  the  spread 
would  be  no  more  than  $10  to  $20  mil- 
lion. The  AIA  further  believes  that  a 
long-lasting  restoration  job  can  be  ac- 
complished, and  should  be  undertaken. 
Why  restoration? 

In  testifying  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Appropriations,  Francis  Lethbridge,  vice 
president  of  the  AIA,  urged  avoidance  of 
west  front  extension: 

"Which  will  erase  the  last  externally 
visible  work  of  the  great  pioneers  of  Fed- 
eral architecture,  William  Thornton, 
Benjamin  Latrobe,  and  Charles  Bul- 
finch; 

"Which  will  alter  the  noble  terraces 
planned  by  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  the 
dean  of  American  landscape  architec- 
ture; and 

"Which  will  obscure  a  significant 
chapter  of  this  country's  cultural  history, 
burying  forever  the  last  remaining  walls 
of  the  Capitol  that  date  back  to  the 
foimding  of  the  republic." 

Mr.  President,  today  as  never  before, 
the  public  is  rightly  concerned  about  its 
environment.  Aroimd  us  air  and  water 
are  fouled;  noise  proliferates;  parks  and 
open  space  are  swallowed  up. 

The  tangible  evidence  of  our  history  is 
as  much  a  part  of  our  environment  as  all 
the  rest.  Our  lives  are  enriched  by  visits 
to  the  places  that  recall  for  us  the  names, 
events,  and  ideas  which  shaped  the 
growth  of  our  Nation. 

To  alter  or  destroy  an  historical  struc- 
ture is  as  much  a  desecration  of  the  en- 
vironment as  to  fill  in  a  marsh  or  nm  a 
freeway  through  an  established  neigh- 
borhood. 

I  predict  that  if  the  Congress  grants 
the  Architect  the  planning  funds  he  has 
requested,  this  will  be  a  downpayment 
on  the  extension  of  our  Capitol.  There 
will  be  no  turning  back. 

Extending  the  west  front  of  the  Capi- 
tol must  be  held  off  until  we  know 
whether  restoration  is  a  possibility.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  our  amendment  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  apropos  and,  indeed,  es- 
sential for  me  to  state  here  that  the 
funding  provided,  and  the  conditions 
placed  on  the  funding,  do  not  necessarily 
place  the  Senate,  or  even  Congress,  on 
record  as  approving  or  giving  the  green 
light  for  extension  of  the  Capitol.  I  want 
that  clearly  understood.  The  Appropri- 
ations Committee  certainly  wants  to  con- 
tinue to  look  at  this  picture.  That  is  why 
we  have  outlined  the  specific  procedure 
to  travel  two  roads.  Some  people  may 
call  that  impractical.  Others  may  call 
it  impotent.  But  in  view  of  the  back- 
ground and  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation,  and  the  uncontroverted  evi- 
dence that  is  in  the  record,  I  feel  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  trav- 
eling a  very  safe  route  in  making  this 
recommendation . 

First  of  all,  the  restructuring  or  exten- 
sion of  the  central  part  of  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol  was  authorized  by  Con- 
gress a  number  of  years  ago.  Many 
studies  have  been  made,  and  pursuant 
to  a  mandate  from  Congress  and  the 
proper  funding  to  carry  out  that  man- 
date, the  Commission  for  the  Extension 
of  the  Capitol  entered  into  a  contract 
with  one  of  the  fine  engineering  firms 
of  this  country,  Thompson,  Lichtner,  & 
Co.,  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  company 
was  instructed  to  look  at  the  makeup 
of  the  west  front  and  to  make  a  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  or  not  we  should 
proceed  along  the  route  of  restoration, 
or  proceed  with  extension. 

The  firm  of  Thompson,  Lichtner  &  Co. 
proceeded  to  do  what  had  to  be  done 
to  make  the  determination.  They  filled 
five  volumes  with  reports  of  scientific 
findings  resulting  from  core  borings  of 
the  walls,  taking  out  samples  of  the 
sandstone  and  the  material  that  was  be- 
hind the  sandstone,  and  then  the  rubble 
wall  in  the  interior,  and,  based  upon  the 
findings,  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  restoration  was  not  feasible,  and 
extension  was  recommended. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  I  am  not  standing  here  de- 
fending extension,  nor  am  I  standing 
here  saying  that  restoration  is  feasible. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  have  ex- 
pended thousands  upon  thousands  of 
dollars.  We  have  entrusted  a  very  cap- 
able Commission  with  the  task  of  in- 
forming us  as  to  what  we  should  do.  That 
Commission  has  unanimously  stated  to 
us  that  extension  is  the  proper  route. 

I  should  mention  the  members  who 
approved  it.  I  refer  to  Speaker  Mc- 
CoRBiACK,  Vice  President  Agnew,  the 
late  Senator  Dirksen,  Representative 
Ford,  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
These  are  the  members  of  the  Capitol 
Extension  Commission. 

They  have  directed  that  the  Commis- 
sion ask  for  an  initial  appropriation  of 
$2  million  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up 
plans  and  specifications  to  proceed  with 
the  extension  of  this  work.  That  is  what 
we  had  pending  in  the  subcommittee 
when  we  began  the  consideration  of  this 
problem. 

We  examined  many  witnesses  along 
these  lines.  We  went  into  the  matter  in 
depth.  The  witnesses  who  based  their  in- 
formation and  conclusions  upon  actual 
probing  of  the  structure  testified  that 


restoration  was  not  feasible.  They  rec- 
ommended that  we  proceed  with  exten- 
sion. 

They  also  stated  that  we  could  not  get 
the  sandstone  that  is  presently  in  the 
exterior  of  the  west  front  since  the 
quarries  are  extinct.  Tliey  said,  however, 
that  we  might  possibly  get  some  lime- 
stone. However,  that  was  not  conclusive, 
either. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  that  would  not 
cure  the  sagging  of  that  west  wall  and 
would  not  prevent  the  necessity  of  prop- 
ping up  the  west  side  of  the  Capitol.  The 
only  feasible  way  of  propping  up  the  west 
side  of  the  Capitol  was  through  an  ex- 
tension which  would  be  strong  enough 
to  hold  the  Capitol  in  place  and  keep  it 
from  sagging  any  further. 

It  was  testified  that  the  Capitol  was 
sagging  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  a  year  based  on  last  year's  study, 
that  it  would  prove  dangerous  to  people 
eventually  and  that  the  present  makeup 
of  the  wall  had  suffered  from  so  much 
moisture  and  so  much  decadence  that 
even  shoring  it  up  would  not  insure 
against  further  cracking  and  that  this 
type  of  decadence  would  cause  that  side 
of  the  Capitol  to  collapse. 

I  am  just  relating  what  we  had  to  con- 
tend with.  So,  in  a  spirit  of  trying  to  ex- 
act all  the  information  and  ti-ying  to  give 
the  so-called  restorationlsts  a  chance.  I 
ordered  a  hearing  so  that  those  who 
espoused  restoration  could  come  in  and 
testify.  We  invited  the  different  schools 
of  thought  who  had  been  in  touch  with 
us.  We  asked  the  AIA  to  come  in.  And 
they  came  in  with  a  committee  of  archi- 
tects. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  their  testi- 
mony was  that  they  had  looked  at  the 
findings  as  well  as  the  report  furnished 
and  compiled  by  the  Thompson,  Lichtner 
&  Co.  On  the  basis  of  this  report  they 
felt  that  there  should  be  a  study  with  re- 
spect to  the  feasibility  of  restoration. 

I  then  suggested  during  the  course  of 
my  cross-examination  that  perhr.ps  an 
independent  agency  could  launch  this 
separate  study  since  they  felt  that 
Thompson.  Lichtner  &  Co.,  being  under 
the  dominion  or  instruction  or  domina- 
tion, as  they  said,  of  the  architect,  would 
not  have  findings  that  would  conclusive- 
ly prove  that  they  were  not  prejudiced. 

Tliey  suggested  upon  further  question- 
ing the  National  Park  Service.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  they  had  the  capability 
to  conduct  this  study. 

It  was  then,  in  order  to  please  the  so- 
called  restorationlsts  and  to  bring  jus- 
tice to  this  situation  and  to  provide  for 
a  complete  study  by  both  sides — those 
who  wanted  extension  and  those  who 
now  without  foundation  and  study  plead 
for  restoration — that  we  evolved  the 
idea  of  going  on  these  two  roads — 
namely,  not  to  delay  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications route,  but  to  take  enough 
money  out  of  that  initial  request  to  pro- 
vide for  a  study  to  be  conducted  by  the 
National  Park  Service  or  under  its  di- 
rection by  someone  else  with  respect  to 
the  feasibility  of  restoration.  That  is 
how  we  arrived  at  this  solution. 

We  have  not  in  our  report  or  in  our 
pronoiuicement  stated  that  we  endorse 
the  extension  of  the  west  front.  I  per- 
sonally want  to  reserve  my  judgment  on 


further  funding  for  extension  pending 
the  study  on  restoration. 

I  think  that  every  Senator  who  sup- 
ports the  appropriation  in  its  dual  role 
or  with  its  dual  thrust  feels  the  same 
way. 

We  are  not  endorsing  extension  of  the 
Capitol.  Surely  I  think  all  of  us  want  the 
initial  structure  preserved  if  it  can  be 
done.  I  do,  and  I  think  I  have  voted  in 
the  past  to  preserve  the  west  side  of  the 
Capitol.  However,  the  decision  we  have 
to  make  is  not  whether  we  want  to  ^'ent 
our  patriotism  for  this  sacred  seat  of 
government.  The  decision  we  have  to 
make  is  whether  we  want  to  be  practical 
in  \  iew  of  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion. 

That  is  why  I  think  it  is  aprofws  to 
.say  that  throughout  the  histoi-y  of  the 
Capitol  there  has  been  controversy  over 
every  extension  and  the  innovation  of 
every  structural  change.  Fiom  the  be- 
ginning up  to  the  present  date,  the  Capi- 
tol has  not  been  free  from  controversy. 

The  only  remaining  part  of  the  initial 
structure  or  facade  of  the  initial  struc- 
ture is  the  west  front.  It  is  in  dishar- 
mony at  the  present  time  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
wings.  It  is  out  of  scale.  And  certainly 
the  pediment  under  the  dome  is  out  of 
harmony  with  the  dome  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  stioicture. 

Tliese  things  have  to  be  done.  Whether 
they  should  be  done  now,  I  do  not  know. 
Whether  extension  versus  restoration  i.s 
now  in  order,  I  cannot  say.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  we  authorized  extension  and  en- 
trusted the  Capitol  Extension  Commis- 
sion with  authority  to  make  the  initial 
steps  in  that  direction.  And  we  are  now 
in  effect  saying.  "You  can  plan  on  a 
suggested  basis,  but  be  sure  to  provide 
in  your  contract  for  plans  and  specifica- 
tions that  if  restoration  is  found  to  be 
feasible  and  Congress  decides  that  res- 
to.ation  is  the  route  that  we  should  take, 
then  you,  the  Commission,  be  prepared 
to  say,  "We  suspend  the  contract  for 
plans  and  specifications  at  this  point, 
and  now  we  will  take  a  look  at  restora- 
tion and  go  back  to  the  committee,  back 
to  Congress,  for  a  new  determination." 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  anyone  who  has  worked  harder 
or  has  made  a  greater  contribution  to 
ti-\'  to  throw  .some  light  on  a  situation 
that  is  filled  with  confusion  and  conflict 
of  testimony  and  doubt  than  the  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee. 

At  the  time  of  our  conference,  the 
subcommittee's  conference.  I  think  it 
was  the  chairman's  proposal,  to  satisfy 
those  who  felt  that  the  proper  study  for 
restoration  had  not  been  made,  that 
there  was  a  middle  way,  a  center  ground, 
and  that  was  to  proceed  with,  as  it 
turned  out,  $1,750,000  for  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  extension,  pursuant 
to  the  authorization,  but  then  to  set  aside 
$250,000  for  a  study  and  plans  for  the 
restoration. 

At  that  time  I  raised  some  objection.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  two-road  course 
was  not  the  most  feasible  thing  to  do. 
To  have  $1,750,000  expended  during  the 
next  fiscal  year  for  plans  and  specifica- 
tions in  one  direction  and  to  go  with 
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$250,000  in  ancther  direction  seemed  to 
cause  great  douat  and  disturbance  on  my 
part.  The  subcommittee  reported  an  au- 
thorization for  j  extension  and  sent  it  to 
the  full  comrqittee.  Even  greater  re- 
sponsibilities oil  my  part  at  that  time 
prevented  me  fiom  remaining  in  the  full 
committee  than  morning;  and  I  found, 
^nd  by  my  conversations 
lan,  that  the  dual-road 
concept  had  be^n  accepted.  I  still  find  it 
extremely  diCBc^ilt  to  accept — to  go  both 
time. 
10  study  turns  out  to  be 
pO.OOO  Is  wasted.  If  the 
Ration  of  $1,750,000  turns 
out  to  be  the  co>-rect  way  to  go,  we  have 
wasted  $250.C00t  Frankly,  I  think  there 
is  still  doubt  in  ihe  subcommittee  and  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  accept 
the  dual-road  concept  and  that  we  had 
better  halt  her^  and  find  some  way  to 
find  the  single  mad  to  joy  and  to  find  a 
route  of  more  rationality. 

|ffer  with  my  chairman 
»ct  is  unlimited  for  his 
id  for  the  effort  he  has 
^ms  to  me  that  this  par- 
is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests ,q£.  proceWing  on  this  project. 

Mr.  YOUNG  I  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  ihe  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONTOyU.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  fof  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  sujjpose  the  popular  way 
would  be  to  argjie,  for  sentimental  rea- 
sons, to  restore  ^e  wall  no  matter  what 
to  the  testimony,  and 
Ication  whether  it  would 
or  $50  million.  If  it 
|l0.  or  $15  million,  and 
that  was  all,  I  tiink  I  would  prefer  the 
restoration.  But,  so  long  as  we  are  going 
into  a  large  suni  of  money,  we  do  need 
additional  facil  ties,  particularly  res- 
taurants and  restrooms,  for  the  millions 
of  visitors  who  have  a  right  to  visit  the 
Capitol. 

We  went  through  exactly  the  same 
crgiiments  with  respect  to  the  east  ex- 
tension of  the  Cipitol.  There  is  nothing 
new  about  this.  The  Building  Commis- 
sion has  been  w)rking  on  this  for  more 
than  5  years.  As  Jie  chairman  has  point- 
ed out,  they  sehcted  Thompson,  Llcht- 
ner  &  Co.  to  Investigate  this.  Dr.  Clair, 
one  of  their  top  architects,  after  study- 
ing and  evaluating  the  condition  of  the 
west  central  front  for  the  past  5  years, 
recommended  extension,  not  restoration, 
as  a  proper  remedial  measure  to  be 
taken. 

It  is  difficult  .0  perceive  how  only  a 
6-month  study  liy  other  consultants  at 
this  time,  as  pro  josed  by  the  AIA,  could 
yield  results  of  comparable  reliability, 
judgment,  and  dependability  as  those 
attained  by  Dr.  Clair  after  5  years  study 
and  vigilance. 

Dr.  Clairs  fine  ings  and  recommenda- 
tions have  beei  reviev.'ed  and  con- 
curred in  by  Speaker  McCormack,  Vice 
Pi-esident  Agnew  ,  the  late  Senator  Dirk- 
sen,  Representat:  ve  Ford,  and  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Cap  tol  as  members  of  the 
Capitol  Extensioi  Commission;  by  four 
architects  retained  at  the  direction  of 
the  Commission  o  prepare  plans  for  the 
extension — two  are  Fellows  and  two 
members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects;  by  two  architects — both  Fel- 


the  cost.  I  listenf 
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cost   $10   millloij 
would  cost  $5. 


lows  of  the  AIA — and  one  landscape 
architect  retained  at  the  direction  of  the 
Commission  to  act  as  advisory  archi- 
tects for  the  project;  by  the  Assistant 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  who  is  an  au- 
thority on  restoration  and  served  for  8 
years  as  director  of  architecture  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, during  which  time  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  all  architectural  and  engi- 
neering work  required  for  the  Williams- 
burg restoration  project  and  directed  the 
work  of  52  architects,  engineers,  and  re- 
search staff.  Dr.  ClaiT's  recommenda- 
tions have  also  been  endorsed  by  the 
American  Society  of  Registered  Archi- 
tects. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  really  nothing 
new.  It  is  something  we  have  been  study- 
ing for  5  years,  and  we  have  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  leaders  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  of  responsible 
engineers,  and  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  we  should  take  some  action. 

Mr.  Tydings.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amendment  de- 
leting the  $1.75  million  appropriation  for 
plans  to  extend  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol.  I  find  it  rather  shocking  that 
such  a  project,  leading  eventually  to  an 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  over  $44  mil- 
lion, is  even  being  considered  by  Con- 
gress. 

To  embark  on  this  costly  project  at  a 
time  when  inflation  Is  ever  Increasing 
and  when  the  President  himself  has  or- 
dered a  75-percent  cutback  in  Federal 
construction  new  starts  is  both  unnec- 
essary and  unwise. 
I  am  completely  opposed  to  it. 
Across  the  country  the  effectiveness 
and,  indeed,  the  very  legitimacy  of  our 
institutions  of  government  are  being 
criticized  and  questioned  by  young  and 
old  alike.  To  appropriate  these  planning 
funds,  to  approve  the  first  step  of  a  mas- 
sive boondoggle — and  the  expenditure  of 
$44  million  on  the  west  front  extension 
is  nothing  less — would  only  confirm  their 
suspicions  that  Congress  acts  wholly 
Irresponsibly. 

Instead  of  going  ahead  with  the  ex- 
tension plans,  we  should  first  thoroughly 
study  the  alternative  of  restoring  the 
Capitol's  west  front.  This  is  the  course 
of  action  recommended  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects.  It  would  ade- 
quately cover  the  repair  work  that  the 
front  admittedly  needs  and  is  by  far  the 
commonsense  approach. 

Through  neglect  and  age  the  west 
front  is  now  in  a  state  of  disrepair.  As  the 
AIA  report  on  conditions  of  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol  states: 

Numerous  cracks  are  In  evidence  on  the 
exterior  of  the  building.  Some  window  lintels 
and  keystones  have  cracked  and  slipped.  Sev- 
eral of  the  architrave  stones  have  sagged. 
The  foundations,  at  some  points,  are  not  far 
enough  below  the  finish  grade  to  escape  frost 
damage.  However,  none  of  the  defects  appear 
to  Indicate  that  danger  of  collapse  is  imml- 
iient  or  that  correction  Is  Impracticable. 

The  report  clearly  indicates  that  a 
massive  rebuilding  effort  to  extend  the 
Capitol  westward  is,  architecturally 
speaking,  not  required.  What  is  required 
is  to  restore  the  condition  of  the  west 
front  so  that  its  structural  weaknesses 


are  corrected  and  its  facade  preserved. 
Modem  technology  now  permits  us  to  do 
this,  and  at  considerably  less  expense 
than  the  proposed  extension. 

The  amendment  we  are  now  consider- 
ing leaves  in  the  $250,000  provided  by  the 
bill  for  a  restoration  study  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  National  Park  Service.  This 
would  give  us  an  idea  of  exactly  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  restore  the  west  front 
and  at  what  cost.  It  is  the  only  sensible 
way  to  proceed. 

Should  this  study  reveal  that  restora- 
tion is,  in  fact,  not  possible,  we  can  then 
consider  other  approaches  to  repairing 
the  west  front.  But  to  leap  forward  now 
on  a  massive  extension  effort  without 
first  even  exploring  the  feasibility  of  res- 
toration is,  quite  frankly,  irresponsible. 

As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  extending  the  Capi- 
tol's west  front  without  first  attempting 
to  restore  it  to  its  original  condition. 
There  are  three  basic  reasons  why  I 
favor  such  restoration  and  oppo-se  ex- 
tending the  west  front. 

First.  The  cost  of  this  extension  will  be 
approximately  $44  million.  The  AIA  esti- 
mates that  restoration  will  nm  about  $10 
million.  The  difference  of  $34  million 
would  be  better  spent  on  housing,  con- 
servation, mass  transit,  or  other  more 
worthwhile  projects. 

Extending  the  west  front  will  cost  $166 
per  square  foot  of  floor  space.  This  is  Ave 
times  what  the  Raybum  Building  cost 
and  that  is  the  most  expensive  public 
building  ever.  It  is  three  times  what  a 
modem  office  building  costs  and  almost 
twice  the  cost  of  a  well-equipped  modem 
hospital. 

To  spend  $44  million  on  this  project  at 
the  present  time  simply  makes  no  sense. 

It  borders  on  sheer  Ivmacy  when  you 
consider  that  the  extension  will  prob- 
ably cost  more  than  $44  million.  The  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol,  who  seeks  the  west 
front's  extension  and  provided  us  with 
the  $44  million  estimate,  underestimated 
the  cost  of  the  Raybum  Building  by  $35 
million.  It  is  not  a  good  precedent. 

Evidently  the  Defense  Department  is 
not  the  only  Government  body  troubled 
by  cost  overruns. 

Second.  Extending  the  west  front  will 
remove  from  sight  the  last  remaining 
wall  of  the  original  Capitol  Building.  It 
will  destroy  a  wall  built  in  the  time  of 
Adams  and  Madison.  The  Capitol  is  more 
than  just  a  roof  over  the  heads  of  Fed- 
eral legislators.  It  is  a  symbol  of  our  com- 
mitment to  democracy  and  a  reminder  of 
our  proud  heritage.  The  west  front  has 
significant  historical  value  and  must  not 
be  tampered  with,  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Such  necessity  has  yet  to  be 
shown. 

Third.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  ex- 
tension is  not  required.  Do  we  truly  need 
the  cafeterias,  restrooms,  auditoriums, 
and  additional  office  space  that  ext find- 
ing the  west  front  will  bring?  The  answer 
is  definitely  "No,"  particularly  in  view  of 
the  Visitor's  Center  now  being  con- 
structed at  Union  Station  within  walking 
distance  of  the  Capitol.  And  even  if  the 
answer  were  "Yes,"  should  such  facilities 
be  provided  in  the  Capitol?  Here  again 
the  answer  is  "No."  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  Capitol  is  to  provide  space  for 
floor  consideration  of  legislation  and  di- 
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rectly  related  activities.  It  is  not  to  pro- 
vide for  omnibus  activities  only  indirectly 
concerned  with  this  legislation.  Again, 
even  if  the  answer  to  this  second  question 
were  "Yes,"  should  such  facilities  be  con- 
structed now  when  the  President  has 
called  for  fiscal  restraint  to  curb  infla- 
tion? The  answer  is  "No,"  and  for  ob- 
vious reasons. 

The  legislative  branch  of  Government 
has  directed  the  executive  branch  to  re- 
strain its  spending.  To  be  truly  equal,  it 
should  practice  such  restraint  itself,  and 
I  can  think  of  no  better  project  on  which 
to  curb  spending  than  this  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendment  and  oppose  the 
appropriation  of  $1.75  million  for  plan- 
ning the  extension  of  the  west  front  of 
the  Capitol. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing editorials  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord: "Affront  to  the  Capitol,"  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  October  21; 
"Capitol  Crime,"  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  October  6;  and  "Can  the 
West  FYont  Be  Restored?"  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  September  17. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  21,  1969] 
Affront  to  the  CAPrroi. 

The  Senate,  In  an  excess  of  diplomatic  zeal. 
Is  doing  Its  best  to  have  it  both  ways  on  the 
West  Front  of  the  Capitol.  According  to  the 
Appropriations  bill  due  on  the  Senate  floor, 
$1.75  mllion  of  the  $2  million  already  appro- 
priated by  the  House  would  be  voted  to  start 
work  on  the  extravagantly  unnecessary  ex- 
pansion scheme  favored  by  Mr.  Stewart,  the 
nonarchitect  of  the  Capitol.  At  the  same  time 
$250,000  would  be  appropriated  for  a  study 
by  the  National  Park  Service  on  the  feasibil- 
ity of  restoring  the  West  Front. 

That  is  certainly  a  glorious  contradiction 
In  terms  and  a  superb  double-headed  politi- 
cal ploy — $250,000  for  preservation  and  $1.75 
million  for  destruction — take  your  choice. 
The  $1.75  million  would  just  be  the  push  to 
get  the  ball  rolling  on  a  grotesque  $45-million 
rebuilding  scheme  that  could  rise  to  $70  mil- 
lion without  even  trying.  It  is  a  proposal  to 
which  the  professional  world  of  architects, 
historians  and  environmentalists  and  a  large 
number  of  thinking  and  feeling  citizens  are 
violently  opposed.  It  enjoys  favor  with  few 
except  the  architect  of  the  Capitol  and  his 
architects  who  will  do  the  job. 

The  Senate  could  demonstrate  a  fine  sense 
of  economy  and  art  by  eliminating  the  $1.75 
million  and  voting  only  the  $250,000  to  the 
Park  Service  for  an  immediate  preservation 
study.  This  is  one  case  where  the  issue  is 
clear:  Spare  Mr.  Stewart's  feelings  or  spare 
the  Capitol. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post 

Sept.  17,  1969] 
Can  the  West  Front  Be  Restored? 

It  was  hardly  surprising  that  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  voted  $2  mUlion 
for  the  preparation  of  plans  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol.  It  Is 
hard  for  members  of  the  House  to  turn  down 
an  urgent  plea  from  their  Speaker.  But  Is  will 
be  a  sad  day — for  the  House,  for  history,  and 
for  common  sense — if  the  appropriation  is 
approved  as  it  now  stands  when  It  comes  be- 
fore the  full  House  this  week. 

Speaker  McCormack  may  well  be  right 
when  he  says  that  something  must  be  done 
about  the  deterioration  in  the  Capitol's 
west  wall.  Certainly  the  wooden  braces  and 
the  evidence  of  surface  decay  indicates  that 
some  sort  of  action  is  needed.  But  that  some- 


thing is  not  necessarily  an  addition  to  the 
building  that  would  cost  at  least  $46  mil- 
lion, would  alter  the  handsome  terraces 
planned  by  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  and 
would  wipe  out  the  last  remaining  walls  of 
a  building  that  withstood  the  efforts  of  the 
British  to  destroy  it  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
Before  taking  such  a  step.  Congress  ought  to 
be  sure  that  no  other  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  deterioriation  Is  feasible.  It  would  ask 
no  less  from  a  government  agency  that 
sought  to  expand  any  of  the  historically  im- 
portant buildings  under  its  control. 

The  proper  steps  for  Congress  to  take  this 
year  are  to  appropriate  funds  to  have  a 
study  made  of  the  possibilities  for  restora- 
tion and  to  establish  a  commission  of  promi- 
nent architects,  historians  and  others  to 
work  out  a  long-range  development  program 
for  the  Capitol  grounds.  The  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  whose  members  know  far 
more  about  the  problems  of  restoration  and 
construction  than  do  any  of  the  members 
of  the  existing  Commission  for  Extension  of 
the  United  States  Capitol,  is  arguing  that 
restoration  can  be  done  with  sandstone  from 
the  same  quarry  from  which  the  original 
walls  were  built.  Although  that  group  con- 
cedes it  does  not  have  the  money  to  make  a 
thorough  study  on  its  own,  surely  its  recom- 
mendations are  entitled  to  more  weight  than 
the  ipse  dixit  of  the  Capitol's  non- architect, 
J.  George  Stewart,  that  restoration  Is  too  dif- 
ficult and  too  expensive  to  undertake.  Only 
a  careful  study  by  experts — and  these  are 
not  likely  to  be  found  on  Capitol  Hill^an 
settle  the  question  of  whether  restoration  is 
feasible.  Without  knowing  the  answer  to  that 
question.  Congress  can  vote  for  an  extension 
of  the  West  Front  only  if  It  ignores  both  his- 
tory and  common  sense. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  6,   1969] 
CAPrroL  Crime 

The  so-called  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
backed  by  an  unthinking  House,  proposes 
to  keep  the  nation's  prime  historic  monu- 
ment from  falUng  down  by  erecting  a  $45- 
million  extension  for  the  most  ludicrously 
expensive  restaurant,  cafeteria  and  hide- 
away office  space  In  the  world — and  all  of  it 
behind  a  new  and  preposterous  false  front. 

It  must  be  made  clear — since  it  Is  being 
deliberately  muddled  In  Congressional 
minds — that  there  are  other,  more  sensible, 
appropriate  and  less  costly  ways  to  hold  up 
the  walls,  and  more  responsible  ways  to 
get  that  space.  The  dome  will  not  come 
tumbling  down  around  legislators'  ears  as 
the  only  alternative  to  the  present  plan. 
The  West  Front  obviously  needs  strengthen- 
ing and  restoration  immediately.  But  that  is 
all  it  needs,  and  all  it  should  have,  in  the 
interest  of  historical  and  esthetic  integrity. 

Professionals  have  shouted  themselves 
hoarse  in  the  face  of  the  elaborate  schemes 
and  reports  from  the  office  of  the  non-Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  whose  ossified  imperial 
style  and  dogged  amateur  taste  must  be  giv- 
ing his  distinguished  predecessors,  Bulflnch 
and  Latrobe,  sepulchral  fits.  But  the  ama- 
teurs on  Capitol  Hill  go  right  ahead. 

The  House  has  already  voted  $2  mllUon 
to  start  the  $45  million  attack.  That  $2  mil- 
lion is  exactly  the  suni  of  the  first  year's 
authorization  of  the  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1966.  The  $32  million  authorized  by 
the  Preservation  Act  for  a  three-year  period 
is  less  for  the  whole  coxintry's  heritage  than 
the  cost  of  the  Capitol  mutilation  alone. 

In  the  light  of  this  Congressional  delin- 
quency toward  historic  preservation.  Con- 
gressional generosity  toward  historic  destruc- 
tion is  even  more  appalling.  It  is  doubly 
appalling  after  the  murder  and  embalming 
of  the  East  Front,  under  the  same  auspices. 
The  Senate  can  take  corrective  action  now 
by  backing  the  most  direct  kind  of  restora- 
tion. This  would  cost  about  $10  million,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, or  less  than  one  quarter  the  cost  of  the 
extension. 


The  Capitol  Is  a  public  building,  not  a 
private  club.  It  belongs  to  the  nation.  It  will 
not  be  served  by  the  profligate  distortion  of 
history  and  art. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  cost  of  the  extension  could  ultimately 
be  many  millions  of  dollars  more  than 
the  restoration? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  On  the  cost  of  resto- 
ration the  AIA  estimated 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  For  the  Record,  what 
Is  the  AIA? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  who  appeared  before 
the  committee.  They  testifled  that  the 
cost  of  restoration  could  be  between  $10 
and  $20  million. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  $10  to  $20  mUllon? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  people  from  the 
Capitol  Architect's  Office  testifled  that 
the  cost  of  restoration  could  range  from 
$10  to  $50  million.  The  other  figure  was 
$10  to  $20  million. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Office  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  Mr.  Campioll 
testified  to  that. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  But  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  testifled  that  it  could 
cost  as  much  as  $10  million,  but  in  no 
circumstances  over  $20  million.  Is  that 
not  their  testimony? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  think  that  is 
correct. 

May  I  say  something  else,  too,  along 
those  lines.  It  was  agreed  by  both  sides 
that  if  we  decided  to  go  the  route  of 
restoration,  no  contractor  would  take  It 
in  a  bid  basis,  that  it  would  have  to  be 
on  a  cost-plus  basis. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Who  decided  that? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  witnesses  on  both 
sides.  I  posed  that  question.  And  that 
restoration  would  have  to  go  on  a  cost- 
plus  basis. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  My  first  question  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  this:  Is  It 
not  a  fact  that  the  extension  of  the  west 
front  could  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  many  millions  of  dollars 
more  than  the  restoration? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
every  time  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
has  revised  his  figures  on  the  cost  of  the 
extension,  he  has  Increased  it  by  as  much 
as  $3  or  $6  million,  imtil  today,  although 
the  original  estimate  was  In  the  $17  mil- 
lion range,  it  is  now  up  in  the  $40  million 
range? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  is  now  $45  million. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  What  was  the  Archi- 
tect's original  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
Raybum  Building? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  We  developed  that  in 
the  hearings,  too. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Was  that  not  the 
same 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  might  state  In  all 
fairness  that  the  reason  for  the  increase 
has  been  that  the  cost  of  construction 
has  escalated  at  the  compounded  rate  of 
7  percent  per  year. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Correct. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  $45  million  figure 
is  an  escalated  compoimded  figure  up  to 
the  time  of  concluding  the  constmction. 
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Mr.  TYDINOfl.  Correct.  Yet  how  much 
is  that  $45  millloti  going  to  escalate  be- 
fore the  extension  is  finished?  Is  it  going 
to  escalate  like  the  figure  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  on  the  Ray  bum  Building? 

Mr.  MONTOYA  Under  today's  inflated 
prices — and  I  do  not  mean  to  be  parti- 
san— the  cost  of  public  construction  is 
escalating  at  the  rate  of  1  percent  per 
month. 

Mr.  TYDINGS-  So  when  the  Senator 
asks  the  Senate  today  to  embark  upon  a 
program  of  spending  $44  million  of  the 
taxpayers'  funds  for  an  extension  of  the 
west  front  rather  than  on  restoration,  the 
Senator  is  saying  that  in  addition  to 
that  $44  million  t^e  taxpayers  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  iti  addition  an  amoimt 
equivalent  to  1  percent  per  month  de- 
pending on  how  long  it  takes  to  build  it. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  fully  unc^erstands  what  I  said.  I 
said  the  $45  million  as  of  today  took  into 
consideration  a  i7-percent  annual  in- 
crease during  thej  course  of  construction 
and  up  to  the  ti|ne  of  concluding  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  TYDINGSJ  So  it  is  the  Senator's 
feeflng  tl^t  this  $44  million  figure  is  a 
top  figure" ' 

Mr.  MONTOYA .  As  of  today. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  And  the  Senator  is  re- 
lying on  the  Arctiitect  of  the  Capitol.  Is 
that  right?  Is  thjat  who  the  Senator  is 
relying  on? 

Mr.  MONTOY. 
on  all  the  witnes.-- 
figure. 

Mr.  TYDINGS 
was  the  top  flgun 


Yes,  but  I  am  relying 
is  who  testified  to  that 


For  the  Record,  what 
I  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  when  thi  Congress  passed  the 
appropriation  for j  the  plans,  the  working 
plans,  for  the  Raybum  Building? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  do  not  have  those 
figiu-es  offhand,  out  I  want  to  say  that 
the  cost  of  the  easp  front 

Mr.  TYDINGS^  I  wish  to  refresh  the 
Senator's  recolle<  tion.  Would  the  Sen- 


ator agree  it  was 
final  cost? 

Mr.  MONTOYA 
east  front  of  the 


But  the  cost  of  the 
Capitol  was  estimated 
at  $10  million  ard  the  final  cost  came 
to  $11.5  million  cr  thereabouts. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Now,  let  us  discuss  the 
so-called  survey  dr  study  which  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  had  made  which 
resulted  in  the  ;estimony  that  we  go 
ahead  with  extersion  rather  than  res- 


toration. Is  it  not 


Mr.  TYDINGS. 
that   firm  knew 


$34  million  imder  the 


a  fact  that  the  Archi- 


tect of  the  Capito  picked  that  firm  him- 
self without  any  consultation  whatever 
with  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Commission  on 
Extension  of  thf  Capitol  picked  this 
fli-m, 

Mr.  TYDINGSl  But  as  a  practical 
matter,  was  it  net  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  himself  who  picked  that  firm? 

Mr.  MONTOY.iL.  I  could  not  answer 
that  with  any  deiiree  of  authority. 


Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
jwhat  they  were  sup- 
posed to  come  bstck  with  the  day  they 
were  picked?  The-e  was  never  any  ques- 
tion in  the  mind  )f  the  Architect  of  the 
that  firm  would  come 
back  with  a  recommendation  to  go  ahead 
with  extension  rajther  than  restoration, 
was  there? 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  is  asking 
me  to  become  an  expert  witness. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  The  Senator  presided 
over  the  hearings.  The  Senator  was 
there. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  is  asking 
me  to  give  an  opinion  which  is  not  based 
on  any  facts  that  were  before  the  com- 

mi  ftv^p 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Will  the  Senator  take 
the  word  of  one  firm,  which  was  paid 
$33,000  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
who  had  already  stated  publicly  what  he 
wanted,  against  the  weight  of  authority 
of  the  AIA  with  respect  to  what  was 
feasible? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  sorry  the  Sena- 
tor missed  my  allusion  to  this  point  in 
my  presentation  a  few  minutes  ago.  I 
stated  that  because  certain  parties  felt 
aggrieved  that  this  report  might  have  a 
taint  of  prejudice,  we  thought  it  proper 
to  commission  or  direct  the  commission- 
ing of  a  separate  agency  to  conduct  this 
survey,  and  that  is  the  very  thrust  of 
our  alternate  plan  here  today. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  although  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  some  of  the  positions  devel- 
oped by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland,  there  might  not  be  anything 
evil  or  deceptive  in  the  hiring  of  a  firm 
wherein  the  inference  was  that  they 
were  to  go  out  and  come  back  with  some 
study  relative  to  extension.  The  truth  is 
that  Congress  authorized  this  extension 
in  1955 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  the  point  I  was 
trying  to  make.  They  were  ordered  to  do 
what  they  did. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  not  sure  they 
were  ordered  to  do  what  they  did. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  was  the  question 
I  was  trying  to  develop.  The  firm  was 
given  a  job  to  do  and  they  did  it.  I  say 
they  knew  what  they  were  supposed  to 
do. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  matter  I  am  di- 
recting attention  to  is  that  it  might  not 
be  deception. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Not  deception. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  It  might  be  in  rela- 
tion to  what  Congress  already  authorized. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  do  not  know  about 
Congress,  but  it  was  directly  in  relation- 
ship to  what  the  Commission  told  them 
to  do.  and  that  is  what  I  was  trying  to 
develop. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  want  to  say  in  fair- 
ness to  the  Commission  that  it  is  my  be- 
lief the  Commission  did  not  tell  this  firm, 
"Go  out  and  get  us  a  report  for  exten- 
sion of  the  Capitol."  If  that  is  what  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  get  me  to  admit, 
I  will  not  admit  it.  I  think  this  is  a 
prestigious  commission.  I  think  the  testi- 
mony will  show  that  this  firm  went  out 
to  probe  into  the  structure  of  the  Capitol 
and  it  was  to  come  back  with  a  compre- 
hensive report  showing  whether  or  not 
restoration  was  feasible:  and  they  did 
come  back  with  a  comprehensive  report 
on  that  point,  which  has  not  been  re- 
butted except  for  opinion  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  AIA. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  wish  to  follow  along 


the  lines  of  the  suggestion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  be- 
cause I  think  he  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  I  did  not  want  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  I  felt  the  firm  was  doing 
anything  devious. 

I  was  asking  the  Senator  if  they  were 
not  given  a  job  to  do,  namely,  to  come 
back  in  favor  of  extension  rather  than 
restoration. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Before  the  Senator 
goes  further,  I  wish  to  read  from  the  re- 
port of  Thompson  &  Lichtner. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  What  page  is  that  on? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Page  558  of  the  hear- 
ing record. 

In  dispatching  the  five  volumes  en- 
titled "Report  on  the  Structural  Condi- 
tion of  the  West  Central  Portion  of  the 
United  States  Capitol"  they  stated: 

Upon  completion  of  examinations,  analy- 
ses, and  studies,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  such  remedial  measures 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  Including  rec- 
ommendations as  to  ( 1 )  whether  the  existing 
wall,  if  found  deflclent,  can  be  repaired  In  Us 
present  condition,  (2)  whether  the  existing 
wall  can  be  refaced  with  marble  in  Its  pres- 
ent condition,  (3)  whether  remedial  action 
requires  extension  of  the  west  central  front 
and  its  reconstruction  in  marble,  or  (4) 
whether  any  other  means  of  preservation  are 
deemed  feasible  and  advisable. 

I  think  that  should  indicate  that  this 
firm  had  been  instructed  to  probe  into 
every  facet  of  feasibility  with  regard 
to  the  west  front. 

Mr.  T"yDINGS.  How  does  the  Sena- 
tor account  for  the  fact  that  already, 
as  of  March  21,  1967.  $240,000  had  been 
spent  on  the  preparation  of  preliminary 
plans  and  estimates  for  the  west  front 
extension? 

Does  the  Senator  mean  to  tell  me  that 
he  thinks  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
did  not  tell  this  firm  he  wanted  to  go 
ahead  with  the  extension  already  hav- 
ing spent  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  on  preliminai-y  plans  for  an  ex- 
tension? It  does  not  make  sense.  Pre- 
liminary plans  and  specs  imply  con- 
struction and  approval  of  a  project. 

One  final  question  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  How  can  the  Senator  jus- 
tify, in  a  period  of  time  like  this,  with 
so  much  inflation,  going  ahead  with  an 
extension  which  admittedly,  by  the  tes- 
timony in  the  Senator's  own  hearings, 
can  cost  as  much  as  $20  million  more 
than  restoration?  How  does  the  Sena- 
tor justify  it? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  In  the  first  place.  I 
have  stated  here  that  neither  I  nor  any 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, in  voting  for  the  alternative  proce- 
dure, went  on  record  as  favoring  exten- 
sion. I  so  state  that  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  I  so  stated  that  in  my  pre- 
liminary remarks. 

We  are  trying  to  find  out  what  couise 
we  should  take  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pies- 
ident.  will  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  so  stated  dur- 
ing the  markup  of  the  bill  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  He  made  that 
very  clear. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.   TYDINGS.   How  does   it  follow. 
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when  in  1967  we  first  appropriated  $240.- 

000  for  preliminary  plans  for  the  exten- 
sion, that  now  we  ask  for  $1.75  million 
for  continuation  of  these  plans?  I  just 
do  not  see  how  we  can  say  we  are  still — 
we  have  not  made  a  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  construction.  I  think  we  should 
study  the  feasibility  of  restoration  rather 
than  proceed  with  the  second  step,  the 
$240,000  I  mentioned  being  the  first,  of 
construction  which  this  planning  money 
represents. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Let  me  answer  the 
Senator  from  Maryland.  The  House  pro- 
vided for  that  appropriation  in  1967. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senate  struck  it 
out. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  $240,000? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  was  $240,000 
which  they  went  ahead  and  spent,  relat- 
ing to  preliminary  plans  for  an  exten- 
sion. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  was  stricken  out 
by  the  Senate.  It  then  went  back  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  was  passed  and 
spent. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Right. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Here  we  are  again  on 
the  next  step,  spending  almost  $2  mil- 
lion on  it.  What  difference  does  it  make? 
We  are  nibbling  away  at  it.  It  is  difiQ- 
cult  for  me  to  justify  the  expenditure  of 
such  a  tremendous  amoimt  of  fimds  for 
extension  of  the  west  front  in  view  of 
the  present  inflation  and  the  heavy  taxes 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  are  already 
paying  today. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  There  is  no  money  in 
here  for  construction,  I  want  the  Sen- 
ator to  know. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  know,  but  we  have 
already  spent  $240,000.  Now  we  come 
back  with  $1.75  million,  and  each  time 
we  nibble  away  a  little  more,  it  is  an- 
other victory  for  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  and  another  step  closer  to  the 
ultimate  expenditure  of  what  the  Capi- 
tol Architect  says  will  be  $44  million. 
Plaiming  is  part  and  parcel  of  construc- 
tion and  by  approving  planning  money 
we  are.  in  effect,  approving  construction. 

1  do  not  believe  for  1  minute  that  the 
architect  is  right  with  his  estimate.  He 
Is  not  going  to  be  any  more  accurate  on 
the  extension  of  the  west  front  than  he 
was  on  the  Rayburn  Building. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  recall  this,  that 
if  it  goes  through,  it  will  cost  substan- 
tially more  than  $45  million,  even  though 
this  is  more  than  $20  million  over  the  cost 
of  restoration.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
keep  going  forward  with  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have  not 
listened  to  all  of  the  debate  this  after- 
noon, but  I  heard  it  during  the  markup  in 
the  Appropriation  Committee,  and  it  is 
my  understanding  that  it  is  the  Senator's 
position  that  he  is  not  advocating  exten- 
sion of  the  west  front. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  He  is  not 
advocating  restoration. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  He  is  not 
advocating  either  in  preference  to  the 
other.  He  is  simply  advocating  that  we 
appropriate  some  money  for  the  survey, 
and  then  make  our  decision  on  the  basis 
of  the  result  of  that  survey.  In  the  mean- 
time, money  for  planning  an  extension 
would  be  in  the  bill  in  the  event  the  sur- 
vey so  recommends. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  but  when  we  appropriate 
money  to  go  ahead  and  build,  money 
which  goes  toward  building  the  west 
front,  whether  we  are  for  it  or  against  it, 
when  we  vote  "yea"  for  the  appropria- 
tion, we  are  taking  a  step  in  that  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  He  is  not 
doing  that.  The  bill  does  not  appropriate 
money  for  the  building  of 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  We  are  appropriating 
money  relating  to  the  preparation  of 
plans  for  the  extension  of  the  Capitol. 
Any  way  we  cut  it,  we  are  spending 
money.  It  may  not  be  for  actual  con- 
struction, but  it  is  money  that  has  to  be 
spent  to  extend  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol.  We  can  say  we  have  not  taken  a 
position  but  when  we  vote  "yea"  to  spend 
that  money,  but  we  are  taking  a  position 
so  far  as  the  taxpayers  are  concerned. 

Mr.  B"yTlD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  intend  to  vote,  as  the  Senator  will, 
for  the  Proxmire  amendment,  but  I  do 
not  want  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  to  be  misunderstood  here. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  asked  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  before 
whether  he  was  for  or  against  the 
amendment,  because  I  was  not  certain. 
It  is  difiQcult  to  determine.  If  we  vote  aye 
for  the  expenditure  of  money  on  a  proj- 
ect that  we  are  not  in  favor  of 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  that  while  part 
of  this  money  is  to  be  used  for  plans 
and  specificatons,  it  will  be  used  for 
any  restoration  that  is  found  to  be  In 
order  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KT .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  the  points  I  had  Intended  to  make  al- 
ready have  been  presented  to  the  Senate 
during  this  debate. 

I  can  well  recall  during  the  80th  Con- 
gress, when  Congress  provided  for  the 
constiniction  of  the  New  Senate  OfBce 
Building,  that  I  fought  the  program  for 
about  9  years.  I  proposed  at  the  time 
that  we  extend  the  east  front  of  the 
Capitol  and  thereby  provide  enough 
space  so  that  Senators  who  were  really 
in  need  of  space  could  obtain  it.  I  felt 
we  could  more  or  less  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone,  and  effect  a  saving  for  the  tax- 
payers. I  also  suggested  that  in  order 
to  take  care  of  Senators  who  needed 
space,  we  should  use  every  available  spot 
in  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building  so  as 
to  provide  it. 

My  idea  was  to  use  the  old  Senate 
Office  Building  and  the  extension  of  the 
east  front  to  provide  the  needed  space. 
But  we  ended  up  in  doing  aU  three  of 
the  actions  that  were  proposed.  We  have 
used  every  available  space  in  the  Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  we  extended  the 
eastern  front  of  the  Capitol  where  50- 


some  offices  were  provided,  and  we  built 
a  new  Senate  Office  Building. 

Today,  10  years  later,  we  are  being 
asked  to  extend  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol  and  provide  not  98  offices,  as  my 
good  friend  from  Wisconsin  stated,  but 
115  offices,  according  to  the  committee 
hearings.  It  has  been  my  observation 
here,  since  I  came  to  Capitol  Hill,  that 
more  space  begets  more  employees.  That 
can  easily  be  demonstrated.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  will  do  it  through  an  amend- 
ment which  I  shall  propose  in  a  few 
minutes,  after  we  vote. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  $1.75  million  the  com- 
mittee has  provided  in  the  bill  is  not 
only  to  study  the  feasibility  of  an  exten- 
sion, but  to  provide  specifications  for  the 
construction  of  an  addition  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Capitol.  We  are  staring  down 
the  exhaust  pipes  of  the  bulldozers. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  shame  for  us  to 
provide  for  an  extension  of  the  Capitol 
because,  as  was  said  by  my  good  friend 
from  New  Mexico,  some  of  the  architects 
believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  do 
so  in  order  to  hold  the  walls  where  they 
now  are.  That  is  the  position  taken  by 
some  of  the  architects.  Others  take  a 
different  position. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  with  the  knowl- 
edge we  have  already  gathered  from 
various  reports  made  by  famous  engi- 
neers, the  restoration  of  the  Capitol  is 
feasible,  and  that  we  should  proceed  in 
that  direction.  At  least  we  should  not 
rush  hurriedly  along  the  opposite  path. 

One  of  the  arguments  made  for  ex- 
tending the  Capitol  is  to  provide  more 
room  to  take  care  of  the  visitors  at  the 
Capitol  and  to  provide  them  with  more 
restaurants.  When  the  extension  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Capitol  was  sug- 
gested, I  tried  to  provide  for  restaurants 
to  be  built  in  the  basement  of  the  new 
extension,  so  that  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers for  operating  the  restaurants 
could  be  reduced.  The  idea  I  had  in  mind 
was  for  Representatives  and  Senators 
to  use  the  same  space. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  have  one 
restaurant  for  all  Senators  and  all  Rep- 
resentatives, and  have  it  large  enough  to 
accommodate  visitors,  we  could  save  a 
lot  of  money.  Why  do  I  say  that?  As 
Senators  know,  we  have  restaurants  in 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  in  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,  and  in  the 
Capitol:  It  costs  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  an  annual  subsidy  of  $497,000  to 
operate  those  restaurants.  Add  another 
restaurant  or  two,  and  the  subsidy  might 
be  increased  to  $700,000  or  $800,000. 
There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  it. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  sup- 
port the  pending  amendment.  It  is  the 
same  amendment  I  submitted  to  the 
committee  before  the  bill  was  reported 
to  the  Senate.  I  joined  my  good  friend 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  as  a 
cosponsor,  and  I  hope  the  amendment 
passes. 

Just  as  surely  as  the  Senate  votes  to 
provide  $1.75  million  to  prepare  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  expansion  of 
the  west  side  of  the  Capitol,  that  is  the 
course  which  will  be  taken.  I  would  much 
prefer  that  we  proceed  to  spend  $250,000, 
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or  even  more  If  hecessary,  to  study  plans, 
not  to  extend,  but  to  restore  the  present 
structure.  In  that  way  we  can  save  mil 
lions  of  dollars  Tor  the  taxpayers, 

I  doubt  that  the  cost  of  restoring  the 
west  side  of  th4  Capitol  would  be  more 
than  $20  millio|i  to  $30  million,  as  com 
pared  with  perhaps  $75  million  or  $100 
million  for  an  extension. 

I  ask  unanin^ous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  list  of  the 
oflQces  and  stoijerooms.  and  what  have 
you.  that  will  be  provided  for  if  the 
restoration  is  made.  That  data  is  In- 
cluded on  pages  522  and  523  of  the  hear- 
ings. It  will  indicate  the  115  offices  I 
spoke  about  earjier. 

There  being  ijo  objection,  the  tabula 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Detail  of  rooms,  a  reas,  and  facilities  hy  floors 
Subbasement 

Visitors'  auditorium  (400  seats  each)  .. 

Information  aiid  exhibition  lobby. 


Storage   areas 
Service    docks. 
Public  lobby 


Mechanical  eqt  tpment  roonu 2 


Service-  ^levatofs- 

Stalrs 

Escalator  . 
Basement: 

Cafeterias  (300 
Foyers 

Dining  rooms  (^70  seats  each  side)... 
pantry) . 


seats  each). 


4 
7 
1 

a 

2 
2 
2 
2 
10 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
2 

Private  dining  |ooms 2 

nrst  floor: 


Kitchens   (with 

Storage  rooms 

Offices 

Mechanical  equipment  rooms. 

Women's  toUet4- 

Men's  toUets- 

Passenger    elevitors. 

Service   elevatofs. 

Stalrs 


Committee  root  i. 
Conference  rooip. 

Offices   

Stairs 

Storage    rooms J_. 
Women's  tollet^-- 
Men's  toUets- 
Prlvate    tollets. 


1 

1 

.-  25 

2 

-. 6 

- 2 

2 

7 

Passenger  elevak>rs 4 


Service   elevatoiJB. 
Principal  floor: 
Subcommltte  rcjom. 

Offices   

Storage  room. 
Women's  toilets .. 
Men's  toilets. - 
Private  toUets- 


Servlce   elevatoip. 

Stairs 

Gallery  floor : 
Subcommittee  ibom. 
Joint  conferenci 
Offices 

Women's  toilets 
Men's  toilets.. 
Private  toilets - 


Service   elevator  i 
Stairs 

Document  room 
.Attic  floor: 
Document  room 
Offices   


Women's  toilets. 

Men's  toUetS-- 

Storage  rooms. 

Passenger    elevaiors. 

Service   elevatori  . 

Stairs 

Electrical  machiiie  rooms. 


1 

27 

1 

2 

2 

12 

Passenger  elevalfors 4 

.-  2 

2 


1 

1 

27 

2 

— 2 

2 

Passenger  elevators 4 

2 

2 

1 


1 

26 

Mechanical  equipment  rooms 3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  was  stated  during 
the  debate,  we  are  soon  going  to  spend 
from  $20  to  $40  million  to  restore  Union 
Station,  just  a  few  blocks  from  here. 
Many  facilities  will  be  provided  that  will 
be  attractive  to  tourists  who  come  to  see 
the  Capital.  In  that  structure  we  will  be 
able  to  provide  for  large  restaurant  space. 
I  daresay  that  the  restaurant  space  will 
be  used  in  such  manner  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  have  to  subsidize  any 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  if  we  build  this 
structure,  as  will  be  done  if  we  provide 
money  for  the  drawing  of  plans  and  spec- 
ifications, the  subsidy  now  being  paid  to 
operate  restaurants  in  the  New  and  Old 
Senate  Office  Buildings  and  the  Capitol 
will  be  increased  by  $250,000  to  $300,000, 
added  to  the  $497,000  subsidy  we  are 
now  providing  to  maintain  those 
restaurants. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delawai-e.  Does  the 
Senator  not  agree  that  if  we  carry  out 
the  expansion  program  and  create  all  the 
additional  rooms  and  facilities  it  will  be 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  we  have  a 
request  for  added  personnel  and  staffs  to 
fill  the  space? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  I  said 
before.  More  office  space  begets  more 
people.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

As  was  pointed  out  awhile  ago,  if  Sen- 
ators will  look  at  page  16  of  the  commit- 
tees report,  they  will  find  we  are  provid- 
ing money  to  purchase  more  land  to  con- 
struct a  third  new  Senate  office  building. 
This  expansion  has  been  going  on  for 
quite  some  time,  without  good  reason.  I 
propose  to  show  that  in  a  few  minutes, 
after  we  take  the  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment.  It  is  my  hope  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  cut  some  of  the  funds  that 
were  provided  by  the  committee  for  ad- 
ditional employees  for  each  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  agree  with  him  fully.  I 
know  each  year  he  has  been  waging  quite 
a  flght,  and  I  have  joined  him  in  it,  in 
trying  to  cut  back  the  number  of  sub- 
committees. We  add  more  and  more  of 
them  over  the  years.  It  seems  there  is 
nothing  more  permanent  here  than  a 
temporary  subcommittee  or  committee  of 
any  kind. 

In  my  23  years'  experience,  I  have 
never  yet  seen  one  of  them  disbanded, 
but  instead  we  create  new  ones,  over  and 
over.  I  think  if  we  could  cut  back  on 
some  of  the  subcommittees,  we  could 
have  a  more  efficient  op>eration.  If  we 
could  reduce  the  size  of  the  staff.s,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  cost  that  would  be  saved, 
the  Government  could  operate  more 
efficiently. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has 
mentioned  additional  employees.  When 
Congress  passed  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  that  act  provided  for  15  stand- 
ing committees,  and  each  standing  com- 
mittee was  to  have  six  clerical  and  four 
specialist  employees,  making  a  total  of 
150  employees  for  the  committees. 

But  today  the  number  of  such  employ- 
ees has  increased  from  the  150  to  685, 
and  if  we  provide  the  additional  $24,000 
for  each  Senator,  we  will  add  to  the  total 
number  in  the  Senate  from  100  to  as 
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many  as  150  new  employees,  employed  by 
the  Senators,  which  will  make  necessary 
the  construction  of  a  new  Senate  office 
building.  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  make  just  one 
observation  about  the  matter  of  extend- 
ing the  west  front.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
unfair  to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  state  that  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol does  this.  that,  or  the  other  thing  just 
on  his  own  initiative,  because  that  is  not 
a  fact.  We  have  a  West  Pi-ont  Building 
Commission,  which  is  composed  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate — who  was,  of  course,  Mr. 
Dirksen  at  the  time  the  Commission  con- 
sidered the  latest  proposal. 

Those  are  people  with  some  responsi- 
bility, and  they  are  responsible  citizens. 
I  am  certain  they  did  not  permit  the 
Architect  to  go  out  and  hire  anybody 
without  reason,  and  that  there  was  no 
one  hired  without  their  knowing  about 
it  and  concurring  in  it.  I  think  that 
should  be  made  clear,  when  it  is  said  that 
George  Stewart  went  out  and  did  this  or 
that,  and  spent  so  much  money.  Though 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
I  know  that  is  not  the  fact. 

Within  the  last  month  or  two,  the 
Commission  has  been  enlarged  to  in- 
clude the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
and  the  majority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  making  it  a  seven- 
member  Commission.  The  two  additional 
members  did  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  proposal  for  expansion  now  un- 
der consideration,  as  it  came  up  before 
they  were  added;  but  that  is  now  the 
Building  Commission  on  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol. 

I  felt  that  ought  to  be  made  plain. 

Mr.  HOT  .LINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  Senators 
Case,  Proxmire,  and  Kennedy  to  strike 
out  the  $1.75  million  included  in  the 
legislative  appropriations  bill  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol. 
The  amendment  would  not  affect  funds 
for  a  study  regarding  restoration.  I  sin- 
cerely feel  this  is  the  proper  approach  to 
this  problem  since  we  are  all  mindful  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol. 

Only  with  adequate  information  can 
we  intelligently  act  upon  the  alterna- 
tives. I  believe  it  is  encumbent  upon  this 
body  to  proceed  on  the  expenditure  of 
any  public  funds  only  when  we  have  all 
the  facts  before  us.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  permit  us  to  consider 
the  alternatives  on  a  factual  basis  as  op- 
posed to  a  speculative  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  251)  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
<Mr.  Bayhi.  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible ,>,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi 'Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  .  the  Senator 
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from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy), 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  ( Mr.  Kennedy  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man),  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Sponc),  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  Mr.  Harris)  ,  would  each  vote 
•■yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GuRNEY),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coop- 
er) would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Percy)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53, 
nays  24,  as  follows: 

I  No.  127  Leg,] 
YEAS— 53 


Allen 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Holland 

Pastore 

Burdlcic 

HoUings 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Case 

Jordan. Idaho 

Riblcoff 

Church 

Magnuson 

Saxbe 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Schweiker 

Cranston 

Mathias 

Scott 

Dodd 

McGee 

Smith,  111. 

Dole 

McGovem 

Symington 

Dominlck 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Ty  dings 

Fannin 

Miller 

Williams,  N,J. 

Fulbrlght 

Mondale 

Williams,  Del. 

Goldwater 

Murphy 

Yarborough 

Griffin 

Muskie 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Nelson 

NAYS— 24 

Aiken 

Fong 

McClellan 

Allott 

Goodell 

Montoya 

Baker 

Gore 

Prouty 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Russell 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Smith,  Maine 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Tower 

Curtis 

Long 

Young,  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING— 23 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Mimdt 

Bible 

Gumey 

PeU 

Brooke 

Harris 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Spong 

Cooper 

Javits 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Percy 

Ervin 

Moss 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  (No. 
251)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  5,  at  the  beginning  of  line  13. 
strike  out  "$24,656,608"  and  in  lieu  thereof 
Insert  "$23,266,792":  and,  in  line  17,  after 
the  word  "Inhabitants",  strike  out  the  colon 
and  the  following  language: 

"Provided  further,  That,  effective  Novem- 
ber 1,  1969,  paragraph  (1)  of  section  105(d) 
of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1968,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  61-l(d)),  is 
amended  by  increasing  each  of  the  amounts 
in  the  table  therein  relating  to  Senators' 
clerk  hire  allowances  by  $23,652,  and  para- 
graph (2)(i)  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  '(i)  the  salary  of  two  em- 
ployees may  be  fixed  at  gross  rates  of  not 
more  than  $23,652  per  annum,'  ". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  advise  the  Senate  that  it  will  not  take 
veiy  long  to  explain  this  amendment, 
and  I  hope  we  can  get  a  vote  within  the 
next  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  three  recent  increases  in  sena- 
torial clerk  hire  allowances,  which  does 
not  include  the  one  we  fie  now  consid- 
ering. 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriations Act  provided  States  with 
population  in  excess  of  17  million  an  in- 
crease in  the  armual  clerk-hire  funds  of 
$6,000  basic  or  $15,190  gross.  These 
States  were  California  and  New  York. 
States  in  excess  of  10  million  were  given 
an  annual  increase  of  $3,000  basic  or 
$7,595  gross. 

In  fiscal  year  1967,  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriations Act  provided  States  with 
population  in  excess  of  10  million  an  ad- 
ditional annual  clerk-hire  allowance  of 
$6,000  on  the  basic  scale.  This  $6,000 
basic  amounted  to  $17,950  gross  per  an- 
num by  fiscal  1967.  In  the  same  act, 
States  with  more  than  3  million  but  less 
than  10  million  in  population  were  given 
a  $4,020  basic  increase  which  amoimted 
to  $12,020  gross.  States  with  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  3  million  were  provided 
an  increase  of  $2,040  basic  or  $6,100 
gross. 

In  fiscal  year  1963,  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriations Act  was  amended  on  the 
Senate  fioor  to  grant  each  Senator  an 
increase  in  annual  clerk-hire  fimds  of 
$23,400  gross.  The  so-called  basic  rate 
was  done  away  with  between  fiscal  1967 
and  fiscal  1968.  As  a  result  of  the  Tydings 


amendment  and  the  most  recent  pay 
raise,  each  Senator  is  currently  author- 
ized to  employ  the  following  employees 
in  the  category  'top  paid  personnel": 
One  at  not  to  exceed  $31,317;  two  at 
$30,003;  one  at  $28,689;  one  at  $23,652; 
and  remainder  at  $17,520. 

A  Senator  from  a  State  with  less  than 
3  million  population,  after  the  July  1. 
1969,  pay  raise  is  currently  authorized 
to  spend  $239,805  in  personnel  staff  al- 
lowance. This  amount  increases  with  the 
population  scale.  States  with  more  than 
10  million  but  less  than  11  million  popu- 
lation, for  instance,  have  an  allowance  of 
$324,120.  At  the  top,  those  States  with 
more  than  17  million  have  a  fund  of 
$401,865. 

The  legislative  appropriations  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  contains  a  committee 
amendment  increasing  the  clerk-hire  al- 
lowance of  each  Senator  by  $23,652. 

The  argument  is  now  being  made  that 
some  of  the  larger  States  need  more  ad- 
ditional help.  Under  existing  law,  more 
help  is  given  to  Senators  with  large  con- 
stituencies. In  the  pending  bill  we  have 
provided  Senators  from  a  few  States  that 
have  large  populations  with  more  assist- 
ance. As  I  indicated  earlier,  52  Senators 
receive  $239,805  if  the  population  of  their 
States  is  under  3  million.  Sixteen  Sena- 
tors from  States  whose  population  is 
above  3  million  receive  $255,185  per  year 
to  operate  their  offices.  I  am  not  going  to 
recite  all  the  amounts  that  are  given  to 
Senators  from  larger  States;  but  Sen- 
ators from  four  States  with  a  population 
in  excess  of  17  million  obtain  $401,863 
per  year  to  operate  their  offices. 

I  mentioned  these  figures  previously, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  computation,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Section  2.  The  table  contained  in  section 
105(d)(1)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1968.  as  amended,  shall  be 
deemed  on  and  after  July  1,  1969.  to  read  as 
follows : 

Number   of   participating   Senators 
$239,805  if  the  population  of  his  State 

is  less  than  3,000.000 52 

$255,135  if  such  population  of  Is  3,000,- 

000  but  less  than  4,000,000. 16 

$268,275  If  such  population  is  4.000,000 

but  less  than  5,000,000 8 

$280,320  if  such  population  is  5,000,000 

but  less  than  7,000,000 8 

$293,460  If  such  population  is  7,000.000 

but  less  than  9.000,000 4 

$308,790  If  such  population  Is  9.000,000 

but  less  than  10,000.000 0 

$324,120  If  such  population  is  10,000.- 

000  but  less  than  11.000.000 2 

$339,450  if  such  population  is  11,000.- 

000  but  less  than  12,000.000.- 6 

$354,780  if  such  population  is  12.000.- 

000  but  less  than  13,000,000 0 

$370,110  if  such  population  is   13,000.- 

000  but  less  than  15.000,000 0 

$385,440  if  such  population  is  15.000.- 

000  but  less  than  17,000,000 0 

$401,865  if  such  population  is  17,000,- 

000  or  more 4 

Mr.  FT  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senate  votes  in  favor  of  the  pending  bill, 
it  will  mean  that  each  Senator  will  be 
able  to  employ  an  additional  employee 
whose  salary  will  be  $23,000  and  some 
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odd.  He  call  also  use  the  same  fund.  If 
he  wishes,  to  provide  two  or  three  em- 
ployees Instead  of  one. 

So  that  If  this  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  I  *^nture  to  say  that  the  100 
more  employees  provided  for  may  be 
multiplied  l^y  a  factor  of  two  or  three. 

There  is  4  provision  in  the  pending  bill 
for  the  cottstructlon  of  a  new  Senate 
oEBce  building  or  an  extension  of  one  we 
now  have.  There  is  a  provision  to  pur- 
chase more  land  In  case  we  need  more 
space  for  housing  the  additional  clerks 
and  assistants  to  each  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  beginning  on  page 
15  of  the  coinmlttee  report  be  included  in 
the  Record  lat  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  l 

KXTENSIONJ  or   ADDITIONAL   SEMATK   OFFICK 

BTTILDING    SITE 

The  eetlinkte  of  (1.250,0OC,  submitted  at 
the  dlrectloa  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  provides  funds  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  all  real  prop>erty  in  the  eftst  half 
of  square  723.  with  the  exception  of  property 
-  on  jsblch  th*  Belmont  House,  now  classified 
as  a  national  historic  buUdlng.  Is  located.  A 
total  of  44,644  square  feet  Is  to  be  acquired, 
either  by  purchase,  condemnation,  or  in  the 
case  of  the  alleys,  totaling  13,000  square  feet, 
by  transfer  Without  reimbursement  from  the 
Jurisdiction  9i  the  District  government  to  the 
JurlsdlcUon  bt  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
The  language  also  provides  for  demolition 
and  removallof  the  buildings  or  other  struc- 
tures to  be  adqulred  and,  pending  demoUtlon, 
for  Immedlajte  use  by  the  Government  or 
lease  In  Ueu  thereof.  In  view  of  rapidly  rising 
land  costs  la  the  area  and  the  urgent  need 
for  the  site  for  future  construction  of  an 
extension  to  the  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
the  committee  believes  the  property  should 
be  obtained  fis  expeditiously  as  possible. 

There  Is  ai  desperate  need  for  additional 
workspace  fa^  senatorial  offices  and  commit- 
tee staffs.  In|  a  survey  by  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds.  72 
Senators  andl  34  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees attested  to  this  need.  Although  construc- 
tion plaits  fc*  new  quarters  are  not  provided 
m  this  approbrlatlon.  it  is  estimated  that  by 
building  an  [enclosed  bridge  between  the 
New  Senate  Office  BuUding  and  the  Capitol 
HUl  apartmehts.  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
•27.000.  additional  space  would  be  made 
available  Imiiediately  at  very  little  expense. 
Several  subcommittees  have  indicated  Inter- 
est in  the  prtapect. 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee, therefor^,  that  the  sum  of  $1,250,000  be 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the 
land  at  this  time. 

Authorlzlnk  legislation  for  the  extension 
of  the  Senati  Office  BuUding  site  passed  the 
Senate  Octohjer  8.  1969. 

Mr.  ELLE^ER.  Mr.  Piesident,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  $23,652  provided  for  each 
Senator,  wd  have  additional  assistants 
and  clerits  for  the  minority  leader,  the 
majority  leader,  and  various  other  de- 
partments ot  offices,  such  as  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms. 

To  give  aa  idea  of  what  we  have  been 
doing  since  1961,  the  entire  number  of 
Senate  emplbyees  in  1961  was  2,692.  Sev- 
en years  latir,  we  have  provided  for  the 
employment!  of  3.624  people.  That  means 
an  addition  I  of  over  1.000  employees  in 
the  last  7  ye$rs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  I  have  prepared, 
showing  the  increase  in  the  number  of 


Senate  employees  since  1961  be  liM:Iuded 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  these  are  all  leg- 
islative employees,  and  do  not  Include 
Increases  in  the  force  of  such  offices  as 
the  Architect  of  the  Caplt<rf. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb,  as 
follows : 

Average  monthly  employment  by  calendar 
year,  U.S.  Senate.  1961-€8 

Tear:  Number 

1961    2,692 

19S2    - 2.806 

1963    a.  937 

1964    3.029 

1965   3.144 

1966    3.251 

1967   3,604 

1968   3,624 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
my  beUef  that  If  we  continue  to  provide 
the  money  in  order  to  get  more  assistants, 
to  get  more  employees  on  Capitol  Hill, 
we  will  obviously  soon  need  additional 
space.  I  hope  Senators  will  not  provide 
for  this  additional  number. 

As  I  pointed  out  some  time  ago.  I  think 
that  the  largest  States  are  amply  pro- 
vided for  as  to  the  other  States,  in  the 
last  3  or  4  years  we  have  provided  for 
more  and  more  assistance  for  Senators. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  amount  we  are 
now  providing  is  simply  out  of  order,  par- 
ticularly when  we  are  trying  to  save  a 
few  dollars  for  taxpayers. 

If  this  provision  in  the  bill  is  agreed  to 
it  will  add  in  excess  of  $2.3  million  to  the 
payroll  of  the  Senate.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  my  good  friend 
from  Louisiana  on  this  particular  point. 

I  must  say  to  the  entire  Senate  that 
perhaps  the  bill  is  a  very  difficult  bill  to 
present  to  this  body.  However,  I  have  to 
discharge  my  responsibility  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  I  gladly  do 
so. 

Every  dollar  in  the  bill  has  been  placed 
in  the  bill  after  conscientious  study, 
through  exhaustive  hearings,  and  after 
giving  proper  consideration  to  all  the  evi- 
dence that  was  adduced  and  all  the  jus- 
tifications presented. 

It  is  nice  to  make  a  speech  about  econ- 
omy, but  it  is  also  realistic  to  face  reality. 
By  reality  I  mean  to  face  what  other 
Senators  need  in  order  to  conduct  their 
offices  efficiently  as  Senators  of  the 
United  States. 

We  came  to  the  conclusion  to  add  $23,- 
652  for  clerk  hire  for  each  Senator,  not 
because  of  a  perfunctory  consideration 
but  after  considerable  study  and  probing. 
Senator  Hayden  started  this  study  be- 
fore he  left  office.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
each  Senator  asking  different  pointed 
questions  with  respect  to  clerk  hire,  sta- 
tionery allowances,  air  mail,  employees' 
mileage,  transportation  of  Senators,  of- 
fice rent  in  the  State,  office  expense  in  the 
State,  telephone  calls  outside  of  Waish- 
ington,  long-distance  telephone  calls, 
telegrams,  communication  reimburse- 
ment, mechanical  equipment,  rules  and 
regulations  pertaining  thereto,  and  paper 
allotment. 

When  I  became  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee  after  Senator  Hayden  had 


left,  I  directed  a  letter  to  those  Senators 
who  had  not  responded  to  Senator  Hay- 
den's  letter  because  I  wanted  a  tabula- 
tion of  what  Senators  felt  In  this  regard. 
Then,  after  we  tabulated  the  responses 
in  the  different  categories  I  called  a  meet, 
tog  with  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  After  the  meeting  began 
we  brought  in  the  staff  members  of  the 
three  committees.  The  staff  members  of 
the  three  committees  had  collaborated  in 
tnring  to  evaluate  the  different  requests 
by  Senators  and  had  conducted  an  inde- 
pendent study  of  what  Senators  actually 
needed.  So  the  staff  made  certain  recom- 
mendations to  us  when  we  met. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  we  disal- 
lowed some  of  the  staff  recommenda- 
tions and  allowed  others.  This  was  one. 
This  request  carried  a  unanimous  rec- 
ommendation of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  and  myself  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

In  all  fairness,  I  might  add  there 
were  40  responses  and  out  of  the  40  re- 
sponses only  two  responded  that  they 
had  a  sufficient  staff. 

There  is  also  one  other  thing  I  must 
bring  up  by  way  of  sustaining  my  po- 
sition. Many  Senators  do  not  use  all  of 
their  clerk  hire  allowance  and  this  mon- 
ey reverts  to  the  Treasury.  I  stated  be- 
fore that  I  had  had  a  compilation  or 
computation  of  the  dollars  that  I  had 
turned  back  on  clerk  hire  allowance  since 
I  have  been  in  Congress  and  it  approxi- 
mated $300,000. 1  aim  sure  other  Senators 
do  Likewise. 

The  point  at  issue  is  that  many  Sen- 
ators need  this  clerk  allowance  in  or- 
der to  conduct  their  offices  efficiently. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  in  the  State  of 
California  we  now  have  20  million 
people. 

I  think  there  are  some  States  where, 
if  one  were  to  compute  and  prorate 
the  amount  of  money  spent  for  clerk 
hire  for  service  to  the  States — and  I  can 
think  of  one  State  that  shall  remain 
nameless — we  actually  get  one-tenth  of 
what  they  get. 

The  State  of  California  has  grown 
tremendously  in  the  few  years  that  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  body.  There 
are  other  States  where  the  pc^Hilation 
has  not  expanded  at  the  same  rate. 

I  assure  my  distinguished  colleagues 
that  I  not  only  could  use  one  more  em- 
ployee but  I  could  find  a  full  days  work 
for  five  more.  However,  I  could  not  ac- 
commodate them  because  the  offices  I 
occupy  were  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
perhaps  12  million  people  and  the  work- 
load is  tremendous.  I  am  sure  the  same 
is  true  of  my  colleague  from  California. 

I  know  it  is  difficult  for  the  committee 
to  say  that  every  Senator  should  have 
more  help  or  to  find  a  formula  imder 
which  those  who  need  more  employees 
get  them,  but  I  would  like  to  say  to  Sena- 
tors that  as  far  as  my  State  is  concerned, 
this  provision  is  badly  needed.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  the  extra  amount  of  money 
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suggested  by  the  committee  will  be  put 
to  excellent  work  not  in  lightening  the 
load  of  those  now  on  the  staff  but  in 
making  it  possible  for  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Cranston,  and  me  to  provide  more  serv- 
ice, a  fuller  service,  and  actually  to  do 
the  job  that  we  would  do.  It  is  unbeliev- 
able. I  heard  that  President  Nixon  said 
to  ex-President  Johnson,  "No  one  can 
explain  being  President  until  you  have 
been  President."  I  should  like  to  say  that 
no  one  can  really  explain  being  a  Senator 
from  California  until  you  have  been  a 
Senator  from  California  and  realize  what 
happens,  the  demands,  and  the  prob- 
lems. Every  problem  that  exists  in  the 
entire  country  exists  in  California.  This 
will  be  most  welcome.  I  think  my  distin- 
guished colleague  realizes  that  I  am  not 
one  that  is  used  to  spending  money  un- 
necessarily. If  there  is  anyone  in  this 
body  that  has  a  greater  appreciation  for 
the  value  of  the  taxpayer's  dollar,  I  would 
tip  my  hat  to  him.  It  is  my  chief  concern. 
But  in  this  particular  matter,  with  re- 
gard to  my  State,  it  will  be  of  great  help 
and  is  badly  needed. 

It  pains  me  to  disagree  with  my  dear 
friend  from  Louisiana  but  in  California 
we  really  need  it  and  we  can  put  it  to 
good  use. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
pointed  out  awhile  ago,  the  smaller 
States,  26  of  them,  get  better  than 
$200,000  in  order  to  operate  each  sena- 
torial office,  whereas  the  Senator  from 
California  gets  $401,000.  Those  figixres 
have  been  fixed  by  law.  If  the  Senator 
from  California  needs  more  assistance, 
let  the  amount  be  based  on  population 
and  not  passed  on  to  the  smaller  States 
or  to  other  States  that  do  not  have  a 
similar  need.  I  think  that  the  method  de- 
vised by  Congress  has  worked  very  well 
and,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  table  I 
introduced  for  the  Record  awhile  ago. 
We  start  with  the  States  with  3  million 
or  under,  and  those  Senators  are  pro- 
vided an  allowance  of  $240,000.  Then  we 
go  on  to  the  next  population  category, 
and  they  get  moro  money,  and  so  on 
down  the  line. 

When  it  comes  to  California,  with  more 
than  17  million  population,  we  have  pro- 
vided, as  I  have  said,  almost  double  what 
the  smaller  States  obtain. 

Since  Congress  has  gone  on  record  as 
providing  more  fimds  for  larger  States, 
I  think  that  would  be  the  best  way  to  con- 
tinue. Increases  should  not  be  passed  on 
to  every  State.  This  will  mean  an  ex- 
penditure, as  I  pointed  out  awhUe  ago,  of 
$2.25  million  per  year,  to  satisfy  a  few 
large  States. 

It  is  argued  that  it  is  up  to  the  Senator 
to  use  the  money,  if  he  wants  it  or  not, 
but  I  think  that  is  a  bad  way  to  proceed. 
There  is  temptation  there  from  constit- 
uents who  say,  "You  have  got  all  that 
money.  Why  don't  you  put  me  on  your 
payroll?"  I  have  been  approached  that 
way  in  the  past,  and  I  have  resisted  the 
temptation. 

In  another  area,  I  know  that  each 
summer  here  quite  a  few  students  are 
put  on  the  payroll  at  Government  ex- 
pense. With  all  the  money  made  avail- 
able to  each  Senator,  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  method  we  now  have  of  providing 
more  funds  for  the  larger  States  is  the 
better  one.  There  is  no  good  reason  to 


provide  for  the  larger  States  the  added 
sum  of  $23,400  and  then  make  it  apply 
to  all  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Utah  wants 
the  floor.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  hold  the  floor? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  relinquished  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  my  good  friend 
from  Mississippi.  What  I  am  about  to 
say  was  prepared  with  the  thought  that 
this  might  have  come  up  yesterday,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct, 
and  I  am  its  vice  chairman. 

I  had  time  to  prepare  this  statement. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  just  got  in 
this  afternoon  and  did  not  have  that 
time  and,  thus,  I  am  speaking  on  his 
behalf  and  for  the  other  members  of 
the  committee. 

I  am  pleased  to  declare  our  support 
for  the  increases  in  senatorial  allowances 
that  are  included  in  the  bill. 

As  the  report  on  the  bill  indicates,  our 
committee  participated  in  the  study  and 
review  of  the  suggested  allowances  and 
of  the  various  suggestions  for  changes. 
The  final  recommendations  for  adjust- 
ments in  the  allowances  impressed  us  as 
quite  reasonable  and  received  our  unani- 
mous agreement. 

Mr.  President,  a  sizable  number  of 
Senators  made  a  persuasive  argument 
of  their  need  for  increased  allowances  for 
the  effective  operation  of  their  offices. 
Although  not  all  of  us  suffer  because 
of  insufficient  office  allowances,  we  are 
sympathetic  to  their  plight.  But  our  com- 
mittee supports  the  recommendations  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  an  ad- 
ditional reason.  It  has  been  our  hope 
that  the  day  would  come,  and  soon,  when 
the  Senate  will  provide  the  funding  for 
all  of  the  functions  which  any  Senator 
must  carry  out.  Under  those  conditions, 
we  believe  that  it  then  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  a  Senator  to  accept  any  contri- 
butions from  outside  sources  for  any 
purposes  other  than  the  financing  of  his 
own  campaign  for  reelection  to  the 
Senate. 

We  hope  that  the  proposed  increases 
in  allowances  will  go  a  long  way  to 
achieve  this  goal.  It  will  be  incumbent 
upon  our  committee,  if  these  adjustments 
in  allowances  are  approved,  to  reexamine 
the  provisions  of  Senate  Rule  42  which 
permit  a  Senator  to  accept  a  contribu- 
tion to  defray  the  excessive  expenses  of 
his  office. 

Mr.  President,  a  system  of  funding  a 
Senate  office  by  outside  contributions  is 
obviously  fraught  with  danger.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  com- 
mends the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  beginning  to  move  to  place  such  fund- 
ing where  it  belongs — upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  a  number  of  our 
colleagues,  even  within  the  past  year, 
have  indicated  that  the  allowances  they 
receive  as  Senators  are  not  adequate  to 
enable  them  to  carry  out  their  responsi- 
bilities and  have  accepted  contributions. 
Under  pressure  from  news  media  and 
other  sources,  they  have  retreated  from 
that  position  and  are  presiunably  back 


to  the  responsibility  of  carrying  the  costs 
out  of  their  own  pockets.  In  some  cases 
this  may  be  very  difficult  and  may  make 
service  in  the  Senate  very  arduous. 

Thus,  the  point  of  view  of  those  of  us 
on  the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct is  that  we  support  a  reasonable, 
effective  arrangement,  or  proposal,  to  in- 
crease allowances  to  the  point,  if  not  im- 
mediately, then  some  time  in  the  future, 
when  every  Member  of  this  body  can 
serve  their  constituents  without  having 
to  dip  into  their  own  pockets  or  having 
to  go  to  their  friends  and  ask  for  help 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  yield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  want  to  express  appreci- 
ation to  the  committee,  to  the  chairman, 
and  to  the  ranking  minority  member  for 
a  very  sound,  wise,  and  courageous  posi- 
tion that  they  have  announced. 

I  opposed  the  fund — whatever  it  is 
called  in  the  rules — when  it  was  set  up, 
although  I  recognized  the  need  for  some 
way  of  taking  care  of  it.  This  is  the  right 
way  to  do  it.  I  am  so  glad  that  the  com- 
mittee is  lending  its  great  prestige  to  the 
effort  which  the  legislative  subcommit- 
tee has  made  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  except  for  a  very 
few  minutes,  but  I  want  to  reiterate  what 
the  Senator  from  Utah  has  said.  I  do  not 
want  to  go  over  the  debate  again,  and  I 
am  not  alluding  to  any  individual,  but 
we  brought  in  a  proposed  rule  which, 
even  though  it  permitted  contributions, 
spelled  out  that  a  Senator  may  use  the 
contributions  only  to  influence  his  nom- 
ination for  election  or  his  election.  It 
stated,  further,  that  he  shall  not  use, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  part  of  any 
contribution  for  any  other  purpose. 

That  was   thought  to   have   been   so 
severe  that  many  exceptions  were  added 
on  the  floor.  I  do  not  complain  about 
that ;  I  just  state  it  as  a  fact. 
Nevertheless,  it  stated  that: 

Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  preclude  the  use 
of  contributions — 

That  means  money  somebody  else 
gave,  not  a  direct  campaign  contribu- 
tion, but  put  in  his  hands — 
to  defray  expenses  for  travel  to  and  from 
each  Senator's  home  State;  for  printing  and 
other  expenses  In  connection  with  the  mail- 
ing of  speeches,  newsletters,  and  reports  to  a 
Senator's  constituents;  for  expenses  of  radio, 
television,  and  news  media  methods  of  re- 
porting to  a  Senator's  constituents;  for  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  postage,  and  stationery 
expenses  in  excess  of  allowance:  and  for 
newspaper  subscriptions  from  his  home 
State. 

Our  committee  recommended  these 
changes  in  a  Senator's  allowance  as  a 
prelude  for  asking  the  Senate  to  repeal 
this  part  of  the  rule  that  was  put  in  on 
the  floor.  I  am  not  complaining,  but  we 
still  think  it  ought  to  be  that  anything 
that  is  put  in  the  hands  of  a  Senator  in 
the  way  of  money  can  be  used  only  for 
those  purposes,  and  that  the  cost  of 
rimning  an  office  ought  to  be  something 
the  Government  pays  for.  and  that  no 
kind  of  reason  can  be  given  along  that 
line  as  an  excuse  for  taking  money. 

I  hope  the  whole  package  can  prevail. 

I  am  not  going  to  suffer  as  a  result  of 
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this  clerk  allowance.  Most  of  the  time  I 
have  less  than  my  allowance.  I  state  this 
as  something  that  does  happen  to  a  Sen- 
ator: Since  ]  became  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Serviqes  Committee,  I  have  been 
nmning  short,  frankly,  because  of  the 
increased  volume  of  work.  I  know  other 
Senators  havt  had  the  same  experience. 
My  State  is  ill  the  lower  classification  of 
populaticwi.  I  will  get  along.  There  will 
not  be  any  contributions,  at  least.  I 
know  I  have  had  to  add  two  telephone 
lines  to  my  Office  already.  Many  times 
when  the  phcjne  rings,  they  are  all  busy. 

I  am  not  piking  about  myself.  I  will 
get  along.  A  Senator  must  have  an  office 
in  his  State  iow.  If  one  Senator  from  a 
State  has  ai^  ofBce,  the  other  Senator 
had  better  h»ve  one.  That  is  expensive. 
I  have  two  gciod  employees,  and  they  are 
busy  all  the  t|me,  in  Jackson,  Miss.  Sen- 
ator EastlawtJ  has  the  same. 

No  two  St£»tes  have  the  same  kind  of 
constituent  Remands.  I  am  willing  to 
take  the  worj  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  FULBEIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
"the  senator  yield? 

Mr.'STENIflS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBtUGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  in  e\erything  he  has  said  about 
this  whole  pr<^blem.  One  thing  that  both- 
ers me  is  thut  we  are  struggling  with 
our  overall  obligations  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  budgetary  situation,  and 
the  tax  situition.  This  troubles  me  a 
great  deal.  1 1  Jiow  there  are  other  States 
which  are  larger  than  mine,  and  perhaps 
there  are  greater  pressures  from  within 
those  States  than  from  within  mine. 
However,  I  ajn  very  hesitant  to  vote  for 
this  increase  at  this  time  solely  because 
of  the  feeling  of  pressure  on  me  and  the 
whole  Congrsss  to  try  to  cut  down  on 
expenditures. 

I  read  in  tie  newspapers — and  this  is 
in  the  area  cf  the  armed  services — that 
the  Defense  Department  is  making  a 
very  strenuous  effort  to  cut  down  its 
budget,  in  an  effort  to  help  the  President 
balance  the  budget,  and  in  order  to 
achieve  a  d(  crease  in  the  inflationary 
pressures.  It  is  the  symbol  of  our  atti- 
tude that  bothers  me  more  than  the 
actual  clerk  hire.  It  bothers  me  very 
much. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  iMr. 
Ellender)  l:as  been  a  leader  in  this 
field.  I  feel  tliat  I  would  be  remiss  in  not 
at  least  making  this  small  gesture  of 
foregoing  ths  matter  until  we  get  over 
the  inflationj  ,ry  pressures,  and  I  hope  the 
war,  and  rei;stablish  a  balance  in  our 
economy. 

Mr.  STEKCIS.  It  is  the  people's  busi- 
ness we  are  aking  care  of,  not  our  own 
business. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3  ield? 

Mr.  STENl  US.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLEirDE3l.  Has  not  the  work  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  increased 
because  he  s  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  has  not  the 
work  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in- 
creased beciiuse  he  has  been  holding 
hearings?  That  generates  publicity,  and 
is  bound  to  make  more  work.  I  do  not 
question  ths  1.  But  the  subcommittees 
are  well  prov  ided  with  fimds  to  take  care 
of  their  o£Brial  business.  It  strikes  me 


that  when  a  Senator  is  head  of  a  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  he  hears  more 
from  the  public  because  of  the  action 
taken  by  him  or  the  subcommittee.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  v.  hy  in  the  past  I 
have  opposed  the  creation  of  so  many 
sutjcommittees.  I  know  any  time  a  Sena- 
tor makes  a  speech  on  a  certain  proposal, 
his  correspondence  increases  overnight, 
and  then  it  will  slack  off. 

Prom  my  own  experience  of  almost  33 
years,  my  mail  increases  depending  on 
something  that  is  brought  out  by  some 
of  the  subcomm.ttees  on  which  I  serve. 
I  am  sure  that  is  true  of  others. 

It  strikes  me  „hat  with  all  the  subcom- 
mittees we  have  now,  the  500  additional 
clerks  who  serve  on  the  subcommittees 
could  certainly  be  used  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  as  well  as  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  to  provide  help  in  an- 
swering such  mail  as  may  be  sent  to  them 
because  of  the  hearings  held  by  the  var- 
ious committees. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  done  all  I  can 
to  get  the  mail  sent  out.  I  do  not  use  my 
s*:aff  members  to  do  my  work.  My  people 
in  Mississippi  will  not  be  brushed  off 
when  they  write  me  or  call  .ne  and  want 
things  done.  I  am  up  against  it,  but  I 
will  get  by. 

Mr.  EULENDER.  But  many  letters 
come  from  outside  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. I  know  that  is  the  Senator's  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  STEINNIS.  Constituents  from  the 
various  States  vary  greatly  about  the 
things  they  want  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  do.  I  have  a  pile  of  papers  right  now 
that  were  given  to  me  as  I  left  a  speak- 
ing engagement  at  Jackson,  Miss.  They 
are  going  to  get  attention  one  way  or 
another. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield  further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wanted  to  say  that, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  any  mail  from  out- 
side of  Louisiana  I  get  pertaining  to  agri- 
culture I  send  to  the  committee. 

I  have  a  staff  of  only  seven  clerks,  but 
they  attend  to  all  of  that  for  me.  I  believe 
that  Senators  who  have  subcommittees 
could  easily  do  the  same  thing,  and  do 
away  with  a  lot  of  office  work  that  arises 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  serve  on 
the  subcommittees. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  are  all  busy  at  my 
office  until  6  or  7  o'clock.  Four  of  the 
girls  stay  there. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  intend  to  take  more 
than  a  minute  of  the  Senate's  time,  lie- 
cause  it  is  getting  late.  I  simply  wish  to 
make  this  statement:  I  met  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis). 
who  is  chaii-man  of  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
<Mr.  MoNTOYA),  tlie  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the 
staff,  to  go  over  the  answei-s  they  re- 
ceived to  letters  and  questions  they  sent 
out  asking  about  the  needs  of  Senators. 
The  reason  I  came  into  the  picture  was 
because  I  am  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and  I 
receive  a  lot  of  calls  asking  for  additional 
space,  and  so  on. 

I  realize  that  some  Senators  do  not  use 


all  their  appropriations.  I  do  not  use 
mine,  and  I  do  not  use  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  staff  on  my 
staff,  either.  My  own  staff  does  the  work 
I  am  supposed  to  do  in  my  office. 

However,  I  know  there  are  a  good 
many  Senators  whose  staffs  simply  can- 
not turn  out  the  work  they  have  to  do. 
For  that  reason,  I  support  the  bill  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  reported,  because, 
as  I  think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
brought  out  very  forcefully,  the  needs  of 
the  Ethics  Committee  in  accomplishing 
the  work  they  have  in  mind,  illustrate 
needs  we  have  right  now,  and  therefore 
I  support  the  bill  as  reported. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which  re- 
ported this  bill.  I  merely  wish  to  make 
this  observation:  I  am  not  using  all  of 
my  allowance  now.  I  think  it  very  un- 
likely that  I  would  use  this  additional 
allowance.  But  if  Senators  do  not  use  the 
money,  the  people  do  not  have  to  pay  it. 

Senators  who  represent  populous 
States  and  need  the  additional  help  in 
order  to  do  their  work  should  have  it. 
No  Member  of  the  Senate  is  compelled 
to  spend  one  single  cent  on  his  staff  that 
he  does  not  feel  is  necessary.  I  happen  to 
have  enough  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  that  I  do 
not  believe  any  Senator  will  use  money 
that  he  does  not  need,  simply  because  he 
has  access  to  it. 

Furthermore,  if  any  Senator's  con- 
science bothers  him  too  much  about  the 
allowance  that  Senators  have  to  do  their 
work,  I  would  suggest  that  he  take  a 
little  journey  downtown,  and  travel 
through  the  executive  offices.  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  offices  of  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  but  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries, the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretaries, 
the  Assistants  to  the  Deputy  Secretaries, 
and  so  on  down  the  line.  As  you  go 
through  their  offices,  walking  on  carpets 
that  come  up  to  your  ankles,  you  can  see 
the  staffs  they  have,  which  are  almost 
unlimited  in  size.  Perhaps  they  need 
them;  I  am  not  criticizing  them. 

But  I  have  never  been  too  patient  with 
people  on  the  Hill  who  are  so  alarmed 
about  Senators  having,  if  they  need  it, 
sufficient  funds  to  do  their  work.  Those 
who  do  not  need  it  do  not  have  to  take 
it,  and  the  people  will  not  have  to  pay 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible),  the  Senutor  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er\'Ii;).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri   (Mr.  Eagleton),   the  Senator 
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from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  , 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparnman),  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GuRNEY),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)   would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 


|No.  128  Leg. 

YEAS — 26 

Allen 

Fulbrlght 

Prouty 

Allott 

Goldwater 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Gore 

Smith,  Maine 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hartke 

Smith,  111. 

Cburch 

Holland 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Hruska 

Tower 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Fannin 

Pastore 

NATS— 49 

Aiken 

Hart 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Baker 

HolUngs 

Pearson 

Bellmen 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Boggs 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Russell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Saxbe 

Case 

Long 

Schwelker 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Dodd 

Math  las 

Symington 

Dole 

McGee 

Tydlngs 

Domlnlck 

McGovem 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

GoodeU 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Grlffln 

Montoya 

Hansen 

Murphy 

NOT  VOTING- 

-26 

Bayh 

Gurney 

Muskle 

Bible 

Harris 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Percy 

Cannon 

Javits 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Spong 

Eagleton 

McCarthy 

Stevens 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

Moss 

Gravel 

Mundt 

So  Mr.  Ellender's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  11  strike  out  Unes  3  through  23 
and  on  page  12  strike  out  Unes  1  through  3 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ''The 
first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  under 


the  beading  'Administrative  Provisions'  in 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1962,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  127),  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■•  "The  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  is 
hereafter  made  available  for  reimbursement 
of  transportation  expenses  incurred  In  travel- 
ing by  the  nearest  usual  route  between  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia  and  any  point 
in  the  home  State  of  the  Senator  Involved, 
for  not  to  exceed  eight  round  trips  made  by 
employees  in  each  Senator's  office  in  any  fiscal 
year,  such  payment  to  be  made  only  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Senator  contain- 
ing a  certification  by  such  Senator  that  such 
travel  was  performed  In  line  of  official  duty.' 
This  provision  shall  take  effect  with  respect 
to  round  trips  commencing  on  or  after  the 
d.ite  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Senator  in  the  sponsorship  of  the 
amendment.  The  Senator  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  amendment.  I  have  in  turn 
discussed  it  with  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  we  are  agreeable  to  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  Senator.  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  Senator's  name  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

I  will  take  just  a  moment  to  explain 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment.  The  bill 
as  drafted  would  provide  reimbursement 
for  a  staff  member  going  to  the  home 
State  on  eight  trips  at  the  rate  of  10  cents 
a  mile,  regardless  of  what  the  cost  of 
the  trip  might  be. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
merely  to  spell  out  that  they  could  be 
reimbursed  only  for  actual  transporta- 
tion expenditures  incurred.  This  does  not 
deal  with  the  number  of  trips  allowed 
but  merely  limits  the  payment  to  actual 
costs  of  transportation. 

Without  the  amendment,  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  staff  member  going  back 
home  to  actually  make  money  on  the 
trip  over  and  beyond  the  actual  expendi- 
tures incurred,  because  the  transporta- 
tion costs  are  less  than  the  10  cents  per 
mile.  This  amendment  would  merely  spell 
out  that  they  must  submit  the  voucher 
for  the  trip  and  be  reimbursed  in  turn  for 
the  voucher  covering  the  expenditures  as 
made. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  might  add,  further, 
that  the  reason  why  the  provision  is  in 
the  bill  is  that  the  employee  trips  have 
been  reimbursed  on  the  basis  of  mileage 
heretofore.  This  would  put  their  reim- 
bursement equivalent  to  what  applies  to 
the  individual  Senators. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

With  that  explanation,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  detain  the  Senate  very  long. 
The  amendment  I  proposed  a  short 
time  ago  was  defeated  and  I  had  other 
amendments    prepared    to    reduce    the 
amounts  that  have  been  provided  by  the 


committee  for  various  other  purposes  in 
the  bill.  The  amount  for  the  offices  of 
the  minority  leader  and  of  the  majority 
leader  have  been  raised,  although  I  un- 
derstand there  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  leader  to  use  the 
amount  provided.  We  are  doubling  the 
amount  for  the  minority  whip  of  the 
Senate  so  as  to  be  able  to  pay  one  of  his 
assistants  530,003  and  the  other  $15,000, 
although  the  amount  provided  now  by 
law  is  a  little  less  than  half  of  that. 

In  January,  when  the  Senate  con- 
vened, I  said  that  I  felt  that  to  pay  our 
Chaplain  as  much  as  S17,500  was  entirely 
too  much,  and  I  felt  that  the  amount 
should  be  reduced.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  committee  did  see  fit  to  reduce  the 
figure  from  817,500  to  510,000.  But  what 
the  committee  did  was  to  turn  around 
and  add  authority  for  the  employment 
of  a  secretary  at  the  rate  of  $8,000  annu- 
ally. So  that  we  end  up  providing  the 
Chaplain  more  than  he  is  now  receiving. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  reason  why  the 
committee  made  the  provision  for  a  sec- 
retary is  that  the  previous  Chaplain  had 
an  allowance  for  a  secretary,  not 
through  direct  appropriation  but  out  of 
the  administrative  roll  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  Reverend 
Harris. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Reverend  Harris  had 
a  great  deal  of  outside  work.  As  I  recall, 
he  wrote  articles  for  various  newspapers, 
and  Senator  Hayden  made  that  allow- 
ance for  him. 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  not  going  to  press 
this  amendment,  but  it  strikes  me  that 
we  are  entirely  too  liberal  with  the  tax- 
payers' money.  We  have  added  quite  a 
few  jobs.  As  I  pointed  out  earUer,  we 
have  increased  the  jobs  in  the  Senate  by 
over  a  thousand  between  1961  and  1968, 
and  that  trend  seems  to  continue.  I 
sometimes  wonder  how  we  ever  got 
along. 

I  am  not  going  to  press  it  any  further, 
but  it  strikes  me  that  the  Senate  ought 
to  consider  the  times  in  which  we  are 
living,  and  we  ought  to  try  to  set  an  ex- 
ample. Earlier,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  stated  that  the 
offices  downtown  are  getting  a  lot  of  em- 
ployees whom  we  are  providing,  and  that 
we  ought  to  do  the  same  thing  for  our- 
selves. I  disagree  with  that.  It  strikes  me 
that  Congress  ought  to  lead  the  way 
toward  economy  in  Government  and  this 
would  be  a  good  place  to  set  an  example. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  ask  for  third  read- 
ing. Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUI 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill   (H.R.   13763)   was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
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to  reconsider  th^  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed.         I 

Mr.  JORDAN]  of  North  Carolina.  I 
move  to  lay  thai  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  tft  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  i  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments, request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  thd  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  conierees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  OfiBcer  appointed  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA,  Mr.  Phoj^ire,  Mr.  Yarborough, 
Mr.  Pearson,  anid  Mr.  Cotton  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  and  the 
appreciation  of  ;he  entire  Senate  to  the 
distinguished  Se  na  x)r  from  New  Mexico 
» Mr.  MoNTOYA »  ICT  the  .plendid  manner 
in  which  this  im;  jortan'  funding  measure 
was  handled.  H,s  clen-  and  convincing 
presentation,  his  strong  advocacy,  his 
careful  *  jprepara  tior  aa  ared  its  over- 
whelmihg"acceplanc«  bj  the  Senate.  This 
was  only  chara:t^ristic.  Senator  Mon- 
TOYA  has  distinruishe'1  his  entii-e  public 
career  with  his  out-  landing  legislative 
skill  and  ability 

The  same  miiy  oe  said  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Sens  t'-i  from  Kansas  iMr. 
Pearson  > ,  the  ri  t'lKing  minority  member 
of  the  Legislative  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. He  cooperated  to  make  cer- 
tain that  this  measure  received  the  full 
yet  efficient  jon  lideration  of  the  Senate. 
We  are  grateful 

We  are  grate)  ul  also  for  the  views  of 
others  who  joined  the  discussion  adding 
their  own  sincer  s  and  helpful  comments. 
Noteworthy  was  the  outstanding  contri- 
bution of  the  dis  tinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  '  Mi-.  Proxmire  > .  The  success 
of  his  amendmsnt  was  based  in  large 
measui-e  on  his  able  and  effective  ad- 
vocacy. The  dis  inguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  iMr.  Ellender'  also  is  to  be 
commended.  Hi;  views  are  always  most 
welcome  as  are  those  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams'. 

Finally,  the  S  mate  may  be  pleased  to- 
day with  its  acion  in  disposing  of  an- 
other of  the  all  i  mpoi-tant  funding  meas- 
ures. There  are  others  to  be  considered 
and  I  would  hi)pe  that  the  entire  ap- 
propriations pr  )cess  will  be  completed 
at  the  earliest  iiossible  time. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSPII LD.  Mi-.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  this  evening, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  po  ordered. 


EXPORT  EXPANSION  AND  REGULA- 


TION 


MANSFL  ;ld.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

cons  ent  that  the  Senate  pro- 

cojisideration  of  Calendar 

I  do  this  so  that  the  bill 

pending  business. 


Mr 
unanimous 
ceed  to  the 
No.  329.  S.  2696 
will  become  the 


ACT  OP  1969 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2696)  to  provide  for  continuation  of  au- 
thority for  the  regulation  and  expansion 
of  exports,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield,  so  that  I 
may  inquire  as  to  the  future  business 
for  this  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  per- 
sonal reluctance  that  I  call  up  S.  2696  at 
this  time.  However,  because  of  the  bare- 
ness of  the  calendar,  I  really  do  not  have 
much  choice,  and  I  never  want  this  Con- 
gress to  be  accused  of  being  a  foot-drag- 
ging Congress. 

After  we  dispose  of  this  bill,  which 
may  well  go  into  Thursday,  it  is  the  in- 
tention to  take  up  the  veterans  education 
bill,  which  was  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  today. 

That  is  about  as  much  as  I  can  say  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  aside  from  commenting — I  do 
not  know  of  any  three  words  I  liave  ever 
used  that  got  so  much  action,  and  I  am 
very  pleased  tliat  the  Senate  is  engaged 
in  a  considerable  flurry  of  activity — the 
distinguished  majority  leader  knows  that 
I  inquired  of  him  as  to  whether  or  not 
some  other  bill  could  be  substituted  for 
this,  simply  because  there  are  Senators 
on  both  sides  who  may  not  find  it  possi- 
ble to  be  here  tomorrow.  But  I  under- 
stand that  the  reason  for  laying  down 
this  bill  is  that  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  another  bill  which  could  be  substi- 
tuted, and  we  had  this  discussion  so^  that 
this  might  be  brought  out. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  almost 
broke  my  right  arm.  the  distinguished 
assistant  minority  leader  almost  broke 
my  left  arm,  various  Senators  from  Utah, 
Texas,  and  other  places  almost  broke  my 
back,  but  I  do  not  have  much  choice. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  is  also  absent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  had  his  arm 
around  my  neck,  as  well  as  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  a  few  others. 


OEO  LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Tuesday  a  situation  occurred  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  confused  some  of  my  colleagues, 
amazed  others,  startled  me.  may  I  say. 
and  I  rise  at  this  point  to  try  to  put  the 
Record  straight  and  eliminate  confusion 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  do  so.  I  also  wish  to 
thank  some  of  my  colleagues  for  their 
defense  of  me  and  my  position  after  I 
had  left  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  you  may  recall  that  last 
Tuesday  S.  3061  was  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly laid  before  the  Senate  as  the 
order  of  business.  I  had  suggested  that 
the  bill  be  put  over  to  give  me  and  other 


Senators  on  the  minority  side  the  time  to 
properly  prepare  some  amendments. 
However,  for  some  reason  the  bill  was  laid 
before  the  Senate  very  quickly  and  at  the 
moment  I  was  not  prepared.  We  did  the 
best  we  could  to  accommodate  the  acting 
majority  leader  in  his  determination  to 
bring  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

I  had  pointed  out  that  I  had  long 
standing  commitments  in  California  that 
I  just  could  not  break,  and  which  made 
it  impossible  for  me  to  remain  in  the 
Chamber  through  the  full  session  on 
Tuesday.  I  explained  that  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  I  explained  that  I  had  tried  to 
have  prepared  two  amendments  that  I 
wanted  to  introduce  that  had  not  been 
completed  because  we  had  not  had  the 
warning  time.  I  do  not  think  the  situa- 
tion was  healthy,  proper,  or  sound. 

One  amendment  had  to  do  with  the 
legal  service  program  in  the  bill,  S.  3061. 
I  thought  I  had  explained  it  carefully.  I 
understood  the  legal  service  program  to 
mean  actually  what  the  term  implies, 
that  is.  to  provide  a  lawyer  and  legal  serv- 
ices for  a  poor  man  who  could  not  afford 
them.  I  said  that  somewhere  along  the 
line  the  provision  for  legal  services  had 
ttecome  legal  reform  and  that  all  sorts 
of  things  were  going  on  not  only  in  my 
State  but  also  in  many  other  States,  and 
that  my  amendment  would  have  per- 
mitted two  things.  It  would  have  restored 
the  Governors'  veto  over  this  particular 
function  witliout  the  OEO  Director's 
override.  Also,  it  would  have  provided 
the  Govei-nors  with  permission  to  veto 
line  items.  In  the  past  there  has  been  a 
habit  of  jumping  the  entire  OEO  program 
together  and  although  one  may  object  to 
only  one  or  two  items,  the  entire  program 
would  have  to  be  vetoed.  This  did  not 
seem  to  be  practical  and  did  not  seem 
to  be  producing  the  desired  results.  So 
my  amendment  was  introduced  to  ac- 
complish two  things. 

I  would  like  the  Record  to  show  that 
in  the  beginning,  when  the  OEO  pro- 
gram was  first  started,  the  Governors  of 
the  sepai-ate  States  had  an  unencum- 
bered right  to  veto;  and,  then,  in  the 
second  year.  1965,  the  right  of  the  Gov- 
ernors to  veto  was  significantly  weak- 
ened, because  the  Director  was  given  the 
power  to  override  the  Governor's  veto. 
This  has  caused  problems. 

During  committee  hearings  I  said  on 
several  occasions  that  I  would  attempt 
to  introduce  an  amendment  that  would 
clarify  the  original  intent  of  the  legal 
service  program,  which  was  simply  to 
provide  a  lawyer  for  some  poor  guy  who 
did  not  have  enough  money  to  hire  a 
lawyer,  and  that  if  it  was  the  feeling  of 
the  committee  that  taxpayers'  money 
should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  legal 
reform,  we  should  hold  healings  and 
come  to  a  decision,  and  perhaps  bring  it 
before  this  body.  Certainly,  in  my  jpin- 
ion  and  in  my  judgment  it  was  not  proper 
to  substitute  legal  reform  for  what 
started  out  to  be  legal  services. 

Tuesday  my  amendment  was  brought 
up.  There  was  a  rollcall  vote  and  my 
amendment  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of 
45  to  40.  At  that  point  I  was  forced  to 
leave  the  Chamber  to  keep  my  appoint- 
ments in  my  State  of  California. 
After  I  left  the  Chamber  there  was  a 
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discussion,  and  another  amendment  was 
brought  up  which  would  amend  or  emas- 
culate it,  really,  by  placing  the  power  to 
override  the  Governor's  veto  in  the  hands 
of  the  President. 

I  was  amazed  that  this  amendment 
should  be  brought  up  at  a  time  when  I 
was  out  of  the  Chamber.  Second.  I 
thought  It  unusual  that,  having  had  a 
rollcall  vote  and  the  will  and  the  desire 
of  the  Senate  having  been  recorded,  that 
this  matter  should  be  taken  up  again. 
Certainly.  I  would  think  that  propriety 
would  have  made  restraint  applicable  so 
that  consideration  might  be  at  a  time 
when  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  be 
In  the  Chamber. 

I  notice  from  the  Record  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  said  on  three  or  four  occasions 
that  he  was  embarrassed  by  the  proce- 
dure. I  do  not  want  him  to  be  embar- 
rassed. I  appreciate  his  thoughtfulness 
in  my  behalf,  but  I  do  not  think  he  should 
have  been  embarrassed. 

Then,  one  of  my  other  colleagues  said 
that  10  days  had  passed  since  we  voted 
to  report  the  bill  to  the  Senate  and  that 
it  was  not  as  though  the  Senator  from 
California  was  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

My  distinguished  colleague  knew  I  was 
not  only  a  member  of  the  committee,  but 
that  I  was  an  active  member.  I  worked 
quite  conscientiously,  as  I  have  ever  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  on 
the  legal  services  program,  a  program  de- 
signed to  help  the  poor. 

I  have  never  disagreed  with  its  objec- 
tives but  I  have  often  disagreed  with  the 
manner  and  the  implementation.  I  be- 
lieve one  of  my  first  efforts  in  this  body 
was  to  try  to  get  the  politics  out  of  the 
program  for  the  poor  and  to  see  that  the 
taxpayers'  money  went  directly  to  the 
poor  people  who  needed  help. 

At  that  point,  Mr.  President.  I  partic- 
ularly want  to  thank  three  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  who  is  now  pre- 
siding in  the  Senate,  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  for  speak- 
ing in  my  behalf  when  I  was  not  here. 

Later  the  statement  was  made  that  I 
had  answered  at  one  point  that  I  was 
unclear  with  regard  to  the  amendment 
in  relation  to  the  existing  law.  That  was 
true.  I  was.  At  the  time  I  was  speaking, 
the  amendment  had  just  been  written 
and  submitted.  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  It  had 
just  been  put  in  proper  language,  to  be 
made  part  of  the  bill,  and  in  form  to  be 
properly  presented  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration. I  say  it  was  considered.  It 
did  pass.  I  thought  that  that  would  be 
the  end  of  it.  There  is  good  reason  for 
the  amendment.  We  find  that  the  legal 
services,  in  my  State,  and  in  several 
other  States  that  I  know  about,  set  out 
on  a  program  of  legal  reform  and,  in 
many  cases,  such  reform  in  this  manner 
is  not  popular  with  the  majority  of  my 
constituents.  But  they  have  to  pay.  They 
have  to  pay  the  cost  of  bringing  the  ac- 
tion and  then,  if  they  want  to  object  to 
it.  they  are  asked  to  pay  for  the  defense, 
too. 

It  seems  to  be,  really,  an  unheard  of 
situation.  That  was  the  purpose  of  my 


amendment.  I  said  several  times  during 
the  presentation  of  the  amendment  that 
I  was  perfectly  willing  to  have  hearings 
if  we  want  to  set  up  an  institution  and 
program  of  legal  reform,  hold  the  hear- 
ings, and  then  bring  the  matter  before 
this  body  and  let  it  stand  or  fall  on  its 
merits. 

As  I  say.  I  am  most  thankful  to  my 
colleagues,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Holland),  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  for  protecting  my 
rights  and  being  most  helpful  and 
thoughtful  of  my  purpose  and  my  desire 
along  with  the  stated  desire  of  the  Sen- 
ate which  had  passed  the  amendment  by 
a  vote  of  45  to  40. 

I  should  like  to  clear  up  whatever  con- 
fusion there  may  be  because,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  there  was  finally  an  agree- 
ment reached  by  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  that  would  have  completely 
emasculated  my  amendment.  As  I  un- 
derstand, the  agreement  was  that  I 
would  be  a  member  of  the  conference 
and  if  I  objected  to  the  amendment,  it 
would  be  withdrawn  and  my  amendment 
left  in  its  original  form. 

Technically,  from  the  standpoint  of 
parliamentary  procedure,  I  do  not  know 
exactly  how  one  does  this,  but  I  will  ac- 
cept the  offer  and  I  should  like  the 
Record  to  show  now  that  I  will  object. 
As  a  conferee  I  will  ask  that  it  be  with- 
drawn, leaving  my  original  amendment 
which  was  presented  to  the  Senate  and 
which  was  voted  on  by  a  rollcall  vote. 

There  is  another  confusion  in  the 
hurry  of  all  this.  I  read  the  printed  copy 
of  S.  3016  carefully  today,  particularly 
the  second  amendment  which  I  am 
discussing. 

On  page  14,  line  12,  it  says: 

Nothing  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  deny  the  President  the 
nondelegable  authority  to  reconsider  the  plan 
disapproved  by  the  governor  If  the  President 
finds  the  plan  to  be  fully  consistent  with  the 
provisions  and  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article. 

Well  now.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  that 
again  is  a  unique  situation  because,  as  I 
read  sectiori  242  of  the  existing  law,  there 
is  no  subsection  (a) .  So  I  leave  this  ques- 
tion to  the  staff. 

I  would  like  to  thank  sincerely  those 
Senators  for  the  courtesy  which  they  ex- 
tended me  by  saying  that  if  I  objected  to 
the  second  amendment,  they  would 
withdraw  it  at  the  time  of  conference  by 
whatever  proper  parliamentary  rules 
there  are  for  such  an  action.  I  appreci- 
ate their  thoughtfulness  and  I  consider 
it  very  kindly  of  them.  I  want  the  Rec- 
ord to  show  now  that  as  a  conferee  I  will 
object. 


THE  RECENT  VIETNAM 
MORATORIUM 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  great  discussion  lately  about 
the  problems  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Some 
confusion  has  evolved  from  it. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  young 
people  who  marched  in  the  so-called  re- 
cent moratorium  did  so  without  a  full 
understanding  or  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  historic  background  of 
how  we  got  into  the  war,  what  happened, 


and  what  were  the  circumstances  that 
brought  about  this  dilemma  in  which  we 
find  ourselves. 

I  was  fortunate  to  have  been  given  a 
letter  by  a  man  who  served  in  high  ca- 
pacity in  two  administrations,  both  in 
the  administration  of  President  Eisen- 
hower and  in  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Kermedy.  I  have  his  permission  to 
read  parts  of  the  letter  which  are  from 
a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  present  President 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Nixon. 

I  read  from  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  letter: 

Having  lived  at  close  range  with  the  deci- 
sions of  South  Vietnam  from  1961  onward — 
and  disagreed  with  many  of  them — I  nat- 
urally feel  a  deeper  personal  concern  than 
most  men  in  private  life,  and  hence  I  feel 
compelled  to  express  my  concern  to  you  on 
two  points. 

First,  I  believe  the  public  must  always  be 
made  aware  of  the  facts  concerning  our  In- 
volvement in  South  Vietnam.  On  January 
20,  1961,  when  President  Eisenhower  and 
you — 

That  was  then  Vice  President  Nixon — 
left  the  South  Vietnam  problem  to  others, 
we  had  800  military  advisors  and  an  equal 
number  of  foreign  aid  personnel  located  in 
and  about  Saigon.  Eight  years  later,  when 
you  picked  the  problem  up  again,  we  had 
550,000  men  and  countless  civilian  personnel 
engaged  in  a  major  military  effort  and  doing 
all  sorts  of  other  things  as  well. 

The  first  major  decision  came  in  the  fall 
of  1961  when  President  Kennedy  accepted 
the  recommendations  of  General  Taylor  and 
Walter  Roetow  and,  as  a  result,  our  military 
presence  in  South  Vietnam  was  almost  im- 
mediately Increased  to  15.000  "advisors".  This 
was  a  step  President  Eisenhower  refused  to 
take  as  it  was  a  contradiction  of  the  1954 
Geneva  Accord — defendable  only  because  our 
Intelligence  told  us  (through  means  we  could 
not  disclose)  that  the  North  Vietnamese  were 
violating  the  Accord  by  infiltration  of  cadres 
and  material ) . 

As  I  said  to  you  when  you  visited  me 
in  our  home  some  two  years  ago,  "President 
Kennedy  put  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  on  the  line  and  we  have  been  trying 
to  redeem  it  ever  since." 

The  successive  steps  in  the  escalation  of 
our  involvement  in  South  Vietnam  are  all 
too  familiar  to  you  and  I  will  not  recount 
them  now.  However,  I  believe  the  public  and 
the  Congress  must  always  be  told  Just  how 
the  escalation  took  place  and  who  was  re- 
sponsible. In  short,  Vietnam  must  never  be- 
come "President  Nixon's  war".  You  are 
struggling  to  extricate  the  United  States 
from  a  bad  situation  resulting  from  bad 
Judgment  and  faulty  decisions  by  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson  and  their 
principal  advisors.  Understandably,  you  say, 
"Let's  not  qulble  over  how  we  got  Into  Viet- 
nam. Let's  work  to  get  out  of  it."  This  posi- 
tion is  commendable  but  it  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  too  many  on  the  Hill  are  try- 
ing to  put  Vietnam  on  your  doorstep  and 
hence,  I  believe  you  are  justified  in  remind- 
ing the  public  both  directly  and  Indirectly 
Just  how  the  situation  came  about. 

I  agree  that  we  must  withdraw  and  this 
should  be  done  sis  rapidly  as  possible.  I 
concur  In  your  "hope"  (not  a  commitment) 
that  Clifford's  timetable  should  be  antici- 
pated. However.  I  am  very  concerned  over 
the  concept  of  withdrawing  combat  forces 
and  leaving  our  air  and  logistic  resotuces  be- 
hind to  be  protected  by  a  revitalized  South 
Vietnam  army.  We  went  through  this  once 
and  the  ARVN  failed  us.  Air  fields  and  depots 
were  seriously  damaged  by  enemy  bombard- 
ment. Infiltration  and  sabotage.  Therefore, 
50,000  Marines  were  put  on  "static  defense" 
and  when  this  failed,  they  and  hundreds  of 
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combat  forces  might  very 
repetition  of  late  1964.  With 
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U.S.  military  personnel  were 
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taken  the  trouble,  perhaps,  to  research 
their  backgrounds  and  their  reasoning, 
in  order  to  find  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore of  their  particular  interest  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  in  the  hope  that  we 
will  not  be  carried  away  and  suggest  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  turn 
over  these  all-important  decisions  to 
some  mob  of  people  who  have  marched, 
I  am  sure  motivated  by  the  finest  im- 
pulses, in  the  hope  •  of  bringing  about 
peace  and  stopping  the  killing.  And  I 
know  of  one  one  who  disagrees  with  that 
desire. 

But  they  may  do  it  with  understand- 
ing. They  may  do  it  with  full  regard 
for  the  fact  that  this  is  the  obligation 
of  the  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  ours  is  to  advise  him  in  per- 
forming these  obligations.  It  is  our  duty 
to  advise  and  consent  as  he  goes  along, 
and  lo  please  not  impede  the  progress 
that  he  is  attempting  to  make,  and  that 
he  is  making,  so  that,  at  the  soonest 
possible  moment,  we  will  come,  not  to 
a   makeshift   withdrawal,   not   to  what 
would  amoimt  to  an  absolute  and  abject 
surrender  of  the  principles  and  the  guar- 
antees laid   down  by   Presidents   Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson,  ajid  adhered  to  by 
President  Nixon,  but  that  we  may  bring 
this  entire  situation  to  a  proper  conclu- 
sion— one  with  honor,  and  one,  I  would 
hope,  that  woula  encompass  the  sug- 
gestion of  my   esteemed  colleague   the 
majority  leader  yesterday,  when  he  said 
he  would  hope  to  see  a  convocation  of 
all  interested  free  nations  to  guarantee 
the  freedom  of  peace  and  the  freedom 
of  being  for  the  nations  of  all  of  South- 
east Asia,  not  just  the  imfortunate  South 
Vietnamese  who  have  suffered  so  long. 
I  thank  the  Presiding  Officer  for  his 
courteous  attention,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 
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TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  252 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
13270.  the  House-passed  tax  reform  bill 
and  ask  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  printed,  and  appropri- 
ately referred.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
in  accordance  with  the  Senator's  re- 
quest. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.    252 

Beginning  on  page  273,  strike  line  7  and 
all  thereafter  down  through  line  17  on  page 
276,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

'•(1)   Plowback  Requirement. — Section  613 
of    the    Internal    Revenue    Code    of    1954    Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 
"'(e)  Plowback  Requirement. — 

"  •  ( 1)  To  the  extent  that  percentage  de- 
pletion (determined  under  subsection  (b)) 
exceeds  the  sum  ol  cost  depletion  for  such 
minerals  plus  qualified  plowback  expendi- 
tures (as  defined  In  paragraph  3)  made  by 
the  taxpayer  (or  by  members  of  an  afBliated 
group  filing  a  consolidated  return)  during 
the  current  taxable  year  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding taxable  years,  such  excess  percent- 


age depletion  shall  be  restored  to  taxable 
Income  In  the  second  succeeding  taxable  year 
to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  such  excess  percentage  depletion 
(computed  according  to  the  rate  In  subsec- 
tion (b) )  and  the  amount  that  would  have 
been  computed  by  substituting  the  follow- 
ing rates  for  those  provided  in  the  designated 
subparagraphs  of  subsection  (b)  : 

"  "(1) — 20  percent 

"  '(2) — 17  percent 

"  '(3) — 11  percent 

••  '(4) —  7  percent 

■■  '(5)  —  6  percent 

•'  '(6)  —  4  percent 

■  (7) — 11  percent 
To  the  extent  that  qualified  plowback  ex- 
penditures during  the  two  succeeding  tax- 
able years  are  taken  Into  account  In  comput- 
ing (or  eliminating)  excess  percentage  deple- 
tion with  respect  to  the  current  taxable  year, 
they  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  in 
computing  (or  eliminating)  excess  percent- 
age depletion  with  respect  to  any  other  tax- 
able year.  Where  qualified  plowback  expendi- 
tures, applied  under  the  above  rules,  are 
greater  than  the  amount  needed  to  eliminate 
excess  percentage  depletion,  such  excess 
qualified  plowback  expenditures  may  be  car- 
ried over  for  two  years  and  applied  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  net  operating  loss  de- 
duction provided  for  under  section  172. 

•'  (2)  The  amounts  to  be  restored  to  In- 
come under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  deter- 
mined for  all  mines,  wells,  and  other  mineral 
deposits  located  within  the  United  States  and 
its  continental  shelf  separately  from  those 
located  without  the  United  States  and  its 
continental  shelf.  For  mines,  wells,  and  other 
mineral  deposits  located  without  the  United 
States  and  its  continental  shelf,  the  amounts 
to  be  restored  to  income  shall  be  determined 
lor  all  such  mines,  wells,  and  other  mineral 
deposits  located  within  each  separate  foreign 
country  or  in  all  foreign  countries,  at  the 
election  of  the  taxpayer  (or  members  of  an 
afflUated  group  filing  a  consolidated  return ) 
••'(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  •qualified  plowback  expenditures" 
means  all  costs,  including  fees,  wages,  and 
salaries,  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  (or  mem- 
bers of  an  affiliated  group  filing  a  consoli- 
dated return)  in  connection  with  ex- 
ploration, acquisition,  and  development  ol 
mineral  properties  of  a  like  or  geologically- 
related  kind  to  that  for  which  the  percentage 
depletion  has  been  allowed,  including  in- 
tangible drilling  and  development  costs, 
plants  and  facilities  for  drilling,  mining,  and 
producing  such  minerals  to  a  readily  mar- 
ketable state,  and  research  and  development 
on  methods  of  discovery  and  recovery  of  such 
minerals.' 

•■(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
on  or  after  January  1.  1970." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  to  do  with  percentage 
depletion  in  the  extractive  industries. 
For  many  years,  the  tax  law  has  granted 
owners  of  mineral  interests  a  deduction 
against  income  from  those  interests — the 
deduction  being  known  as  "percentage 
depletion."  The  percentages  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  mineral,  varying  from  27  Vg 
percent  in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas  wells 
to  5  percent  for  pipe  clay  and  gravel. 

The  percentage  depletion  is  different 
from  "cost  depletion."  In  the  case  of  cost 
depletion,  the  taxpayer  is  allowed  to  take 
deductions,  based  upon  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction from  his  mineral  property.  But 
when  the  cost  is  used  up,  that  is  the  end 
of  the  deductions.  With  percentage  de- 
pletion, the  deductions  continue  on  as 
long  as  there  is  production  from  the 
property  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
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taxpayer's  cost  has  long  since  been  re- 
covered through  these  deductions. 

Two  major  reasons  are  behind  permit- 
ting percentage  depletion  to  go  on  be- 
yond the  time  when  the  taxpayer's  cost 
has  been  recouped:  The  first  is  that  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  "reward"  to  the  tax- 
payer for  risking  his  capital  in  trying  to 
develop  mineral  resources.  It  is  a  high- 
risk  type  venture,  and  without  the  re- 
ward it  is  generally  conceded  that  we 
would  not  have  had  resource  develop- 
ment which  has  brought  an  abundance 
of  minerals  and  their  products  to  con- 
sumers at  relatively  low  cost.  The  second 
reason  is  that  percentage  depletion  is 
calculated  to  provide  an  incentive  for  the 
taxpayer  to  keep  going  in  finding  and 
developing  resources  for  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  consumers  and,  in  the  case 
of  overseas  activities,  our  balance-of- 
payments  position. 

With  this  background,  let  me  point 
to  what  the  House-passed  tax  reform 
bill  proposes  to  do.  It  would  cut  the 
percentage  depletion  rates  by  approxi- 
mately 25  percent.  I  refer  to  this  as  a 
"meat  ax"  approach  to  the  problem  of 
abuses  which  have  been  occurring.  Take 
two  corporations,  A  and  B.  Each  is  in  the 
oil  business  and  each  has  $100,000  in 
percentage  depletion  deductions  for  a 
particular  year.  Corporation  A  "plows 
back"  its  $100,000  into  continued  ex- 
ploration, drilling  and  development — all 
calculated  to  increase — or  at  least  re- 
place— oil  resources  for  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  consumers.  Corporation  B  does 
not  plow  back  anything,  but  takes  the 
$100,000  and  uses  it  for  dividends  to 
stockholders.  Under  the  House-passed 
bill,  both  would  be  treated  alike.  I  find 
this  treatment  both  arbitrary  and  un- 
fair, and  it  would  certainly  seem  to  be 
contrary  to  our  national  interest. 

My  amendment  would  center  on  the 
abuse  and  not  treat  both  of  these  cor- 
porations the  same  way.  In  the  case  of 
corporation  A,  which  plows  back  all  of  its 
percentage  depletion,  the  present  de- 
pletion rates  would  continue  to  apply.  In 
the  case  of  corporation  B,  which  does 
not  plow  back  anything,  the  new,  reduced 
rates  in  the  House-passed  bill  would  ap- 
ply. In  the  case  of  corporation  A,  the 
27V'2  percent  rate  would  continue.  In  the 
case  of  corporation  B,  the  reduced  rate 
of  20  percent  would  apply. 

If  corporation  B  plowed  back  only  a 
portion  of  its  percentage  depletion,  then 
U  would  be  allowed  a  rate  falling  be- 
tween the  House  rate  of  20  percent  and 
the  present  rate  of  27  V2  percent,  depend- 
ing on  the  proportion  that  was  plowed 
back. 

My  amendment  also  provides  that  if 
the  plowback  is  less  than  the  amount  of 
the  percentage  depletion  deduction  for 
the  current  taxable  year,  the  taxpayer 
will  have  the  two  succeeding  years  within 
which  to  make  the  plowback  expendi- 
tures required  to  preserve  the  present 
higher  percentage  depletion  rate.  It  also 
provides  that  if  the  plowback  expendi- 
tures exceed  the  percentage  depletion 
deduction,  they  may  be  carried  over  for 
the  2  succeeding  years  to  be  used  in 
preserving  the  higher  percentage  de- 
pletion rate  for  those  years. 


Actually,  my  amendment  represents  a 
compromise  between  the  two  theories 
underlying  the  precentage  depletion  de- 
duction. The  reduced  House  rates  would 
represent  the  reward  theory.  The  addi- 
tional amount,  represented  by  the  pres- 
ent rates,  would  represent  the  theory 
that  percentage  depletion  is  calculated 
to  be  an  incentive  for  the  taxpayer  to 
continue  to  find  and  develop  mineral 
resources.  My  amendment  is  directed 
at  the  area  of  abuse  where  the  second 
theory  is  not  being  satisfied. 

We  have  received  testimony  from 
representatives  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment that  the  wholesale  reduction  in 
rates  represented  by  the  House-passed 
bill  would  result  in  increased  costs  to 
consumers.  At  a  time  when  everyone  is 
deeply  affected  by  inflation,  this  would 
be  a  terribly  inappropriate  time  to  ag- 
gravate the  situation.  Let  no  one  be 
lulled  into  thinking  that  the  House- 
passed  bill,  if  enacted,  would  not  result 
in  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  auto  gas, 
home  heating  fuel,  tractor  fuel,  con- 
struction materials,  and  the  various 
products  represented  by  the  petrochemi- 
cal industry.  Such  a  result  would  not 
obtain  if  we  center  on  abuses,  as  my 
amendment  does,  and  leave  those  indi- 
viduals and  corporations,  which  are 
plowing  back  their  p>ercentage  depletion, 
alone. 

My  amendment  makes  it  clear  that 
the  plowback  expenditures  must  relate 
to  the  mineral  against  which  the  per- 
centage depletion  has  been  allowed.  The 
phrase  "like  or  geologically  related  kind" 
would  mean,  for  example,  that  percent- 
age depletion  on  oil  production  could  be 
plowed  back  in  finding  and  developing 
natural  gas,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  min- 
ing industry,  some  deposits  contain  sev- 
eral different  kinds  of  minerals.  These 
are  geologically  related,  and  percentage 
depletion  as  to  any  of  them  could  be 
plowed  back  as  to  any  or  all  of  them. 

My  amendment  provides  that  per- 
centage depletion  and  plowback  are  to 
be  separately  considered  for  activities 
within  the  United  States  and  its  conti- 
nental shelf  and  activities  abroad.  Tliis 
is  designed  to  continue  the  separate  con- 
sideration of  taxation  of  foreign  income. 

The  definition  of  expenditures  which 
will  qualify  as  plowback  expenditures 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  taxpayer 
to  retain  the  present  rates  of  percentage 
depletion  is,  in  my  judgment,  both  liberal 
and  realistic.  The  costs  of  exploration  to 
find  mineral  properties,  including  typi- 
cal geological  and  geophysical  explora- 
tion expenditures,  would  qualify.  So 
would  the  costs  of  acquisition  of  mineral 
properties — bonuses  paid  to  owners,  the 
purchase  price  paid  for  a  mineral  prop- 
erty, and  commissions.  Delay  rentals  are 
not  intended  to  be  covered,  because  by 
their  very  nature,  they  "delay"  develop- 
ment of  a  mineral  resource  for  the  ben- 
efit of  consumers.  Also  qualifying  would 
be  costs  of  development,  which  would  in- 
clude intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs,  the  cost  of  plants,  well  pipe, 
and  facilities  required  for  drilling,  min- 
ing, and  producing  minerals  to  a  read- 
ily marketable  state.  Thus,  defining  fa- 


cilities would  not  qualify  in  the  petro- 
leum industry,  because  crude  oil  is  "read- 
ily marketable."  Construction  of  a  pipe- 
line incidental  to  moving  crude  oil  to  a 
storage  tank  on  the  cost  of  the  storage 
tank  would  qualify.  So  would  the  cost  of 
transporting  minerals  from  a  mine  to 
the  point  at  which  they  must  be  proc- 
essed to  a  readily  marketable  state.  Fi- 
nally, expenditures  for  research  and  de- 
velopment of  methods  of  discovery  and 
recovery  would  qualify,  because  these  are 
calculated  to  enable  minerals  to  more  ef- 
ficiently be  found  and  produced  for  the 
benefit  of  consumers.  Pees,  wages,  and 
salaries  incurred  in  connection  with  any 
of  these  qualifying  activities  also  qualify, 
and  if  an  employee's  services  are  partly 
in  connection  with  a  qualifying  activity 
and  partly  in  connection  with  a  non- 
qualifying activity,  his  salary  should  be 
appropriately  allocated. 

I  recognize  that  a  taxpayer  would  be 
allowed  to  currently  deduct  many  of 
these  qualifying  expenditures;  and  in 
other  cases  he  would  capitalize  them  and 
be  permitted  to  deduct  depreciation.  That 
is  not  relevant  to  the  plowback  approach. 
What  counts  is  that  the  taxpayer  makes 
expenditures  during  the  current  taxable 
year  and  the  2  succeeding  years  which  are 
equal  in  amounts  to  its  percentage  de- 
pletion deduction  for  the  current  taxable 
year,  and  that  these  expenditures  are  of 
a  nature  which  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  bring  more  and  better  quality 
minerals  to  the  consuming  public.  In  the 
case  of  overseas  operations,  such  expend- 
itures would  have  a  twofold  effect: 
First,  in  some  cases  at  least  they  would 
bring  more  and  better  quality  minerals 
to  the  consuming  public  in  the  United 
States;  and  second,  they  would  enable  our 
taxpayers  having  foreign  operations  to 
more  effectively  compete  in  overseas 
markets,  thus  improving  our  balance-of- 
payments  position  through  long-estab- 
lished policies  of  repatriating  substantial 
profits  to  the  United  States  and  also  pro- 
viding a  growing  market  for  our  own  ex- 
port trade. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  past  due  to 
reform  our  tax  law  to  see  to  it  that  the 
very  technical  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  affecting  the  extractive 
industries  conform  to  national  policy. 
The  House-passed  bill  does  not  do  this. 
My  amendment  does. 


RAISE  THE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS 
LIMITATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, during  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  today  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
raise  the  annual  earnings  limitation  of 
social  security  recipients  from  $1,680  to 
$2,400 — an  increase  that  I  feel  is  neces- 
sary for  many  retired  Americans  to 
maintain  an  adequate  standard  of  living. 

I  have  already  introduced  legislation 
to  grant  across-the-board  increases  in 
social  security  benefits,  which  now  aver- 
age just  $99.86  a  month.  It  is  a  logical 
step,  then,  to  also  raise  the  limitation 
currently  placed  on  the  amount  a  social 
security  recipient  can  earn  without  los- 
ing a  portion  of  his  benefits.  Both  the 
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benefits  and  the  earnings  limitation 
should  reflect]  the  splrallng  cost  of  liv- 
ing. 

The  President  has  proposed  to  increase 
the  earnings  limitation  from  $1,680  to 
$1,800  a  year— undoubtedly  a  step  In  the 
right  direction.  However,  there  has  been 
a  precipitous  rise  In  the  cost  of  living 
since  the  last  $oclal  security  increase  was 
enacted  in  th«  fall  of  1967. 

My  proposal  would  not  only  offset  the 
recent  rise  in  Ithe  consumer  price  index; 
but  it  would  ilso  make  up  for  past  In- 
stances wherij  cost  of  living  increases 
were  not  matched  by  Increases  in  the 
earnings  llmilJBtlon — and  it  would  effec- 
tively cover  sime  of  the  additional  cost 
of  living  Increases  that  will  likely  be 
visited  upon  these  fixed-income  Ameri- 
cans before  tiie  Social  Security  Act  is 
again  amended  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Presidgnt,  we  must  realize  that 
people  now  retching  age  65  have  usually 
had  the  advantage  of  better  health  care 
than  prior  generations  of  social  security 
recipients — a  fact  that  is  contributing 
to  a  longer  life  span  and  the  ability  of 
-peopje.  to  continue  with  some  kind  of 
-worfc  After  retirement.  This  generation 
of  social  secui|ity  recipients  is  also  likely 
to  have  acquiijed  more  skills  during  their 
working  yearsj  than  did  the  ijist  genera- 
tion. We  nee^  to  preserve  those  skills, 
and  to  encourtige  people  to  work,  rather 
than  to  penalize  them  for  working. 

We  must  a|so  realize  that,  since  the 
minimimi  wagt  h£is  risen,  the  social  secu- 
rity recipient  now  reaches  the  earnings 
limitation  in  fess  time  than  ever  before. 
Thus,  at  a  tii^ie  when  he  needs  most  to 
work  to  supplement  inadequate  benefits. 


he  is  severely  penalized  and  limited  in 
doing  so. 

Ideally,  Mr.  President,  the  earnings 
limitation — or  retirement  test,  as  It  is 
sometimes  called — should  be  repealed. 
But  I  am  advised  that  this  is  not  eco- 
nomically feasible,  as  it  would  cost  sev- 
eral billions  of  dollars. 

The  ceiling  of  $2,400  which  I  propose 
would,  I  believe,  exempt  most  of  the 
earnings  for  those  people  who  must  work 
to  supplement  their  social  security  bene- 
fits. At  the  same  time,  of  course,  it  would 
be  less  expensive  than  abolishing  the 
limitation.  Under  my  proposal,  the  an- 
nual cost  would  be  an  estimated  $1.3 
billion. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  decide  to  go 
beyond  the  President's  recommendation 
and  set  the  earnings  limitation  at  $2,400 
a  year.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  such  a 
change  would  more  realistically  meet  the 
needs  of  so  many  Americans. 

We  cannot  justify  asking  a  great  many 
of  our  social  security  recipients — people 
who  played  a  large  part  in  building 
America  into  the  world's  most  affluent 
society — to  subsist  below  the  norm. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  21,  1969: 
vs.  AsvisoRT  Commission  on  iNmNATioNAL 

EDTTCATIONAI,    AKD    CtrLTTTSAL    AlTAIla 

The  followlng-named  persona  to  be  mem- 
bers Of  Uie  U.S.  Advisory  Commlaslon  on  In- 
ternational Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
for  terms  expiring  May  11,  1972: 

David  R.  Derge,  of  Indians,  vice  Dr.  Joseph 
R.  Smiley,  term  expired. 

Jewel  LaPontant.  of  Illinois,  vice  Dr. 
Pauline  Tompkins,  term  expired. 

William  C.  Turner,  of  Arizona,  vice  Dr. 
Walter  Adams,  term  expired. 

U.S.  Attohnet 

WlUlam  C.  Lee,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  northern  district  of  Indiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Alfred  W.  Moel- 
lerlng. 

U.S.  Marshal 

Andrew  J.  F.  Peeples,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of 
Florida  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  John  E. 
Magulre,  Sr. 

Anthony  E.  Rozman  of  Michigan  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  OrvlUe  H.  Trotter, 
term  expired. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  If  there  be  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtil 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  6 
o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
October  22,  1969,  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  21,  1969: 

National  Library  or  Medicine 

William  O.  Baker,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  National 
Library  of  Medicine.  Public  Health  Service, 
for  a  term  of  4  years  from  Augrust  3.  1969. 

Jack  Malcolm  Layton,  of  Arizona,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  National 
Library  of  Medicine,  Public  Health  Service, 
for  a  term  expiring  August  3,  1973. 
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The  House  iiet  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Ronaki  W.  Carter,  Riverlawn 
Christian  Chirch,  Wichita,  Kans.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Father,  I  cime  to  You  today  to  ask 
Your  blessing  upon  this  meeting.  I  know. 
Father,  that  !You  know  each  of  these 
men,  that  Yoii  know  their  names,  that 
tl^eir  addresses,  that  You 
know  their  fataiilles,  that  You  know  all 
about  them;  so.  Father,  help  each  man, 
no  matter  whit  his  duty  here  today,  to 
remember  thajt  he  is  an  American;  an 
a  heritage  to  be  proud  of; 
vith  a  present  to  be  con- 
and  an  American  with  a 
future  to  prepiire  for.  So  bless  each  man. 
Father,  and  give  him  wisdom,  courage, 
national  pride,  and  perhaps,  even  tears, 
that  he  might  do  everything  to  keep 
America  alwaj^s  a  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  b|-ave.  In  Jesus'  name  I  ask 
it.  Amen. 


American  witl 
an  American 
cemed  about, 


The   Joumafl 
•yesterday  was 


MESSAGE 


A  message 
rington,  one  of 
the  Senate  hac 
in  which  the 


T^E  JOURNAL 

of   the   proceedings 
read  and  approved. 


requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  9946.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  quitclaim  re- 
tained rights  in  certain  tracts  of  land  to  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Lee  County,  S.C.;  and 

H.R.  11702.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Improve  and  extend  the 
provisions  relating  to  assistance  to  medical 
libraries  and  related  instrumentalities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1181.  An  act  to  provide  for  potato  and 
tomato  promotion  programs; 

S.  2264.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  authorization  for 
grants  for  communicable  disease  control  and 
vaccination  assistance;  and 

S.  2452.  An  act  to  amend  section  211  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  equalize  the 
retirement  benefits  for  commissioned  oflBcers 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  with  retirement 
benefits  provided  for  other  officers  in  the 
uniformed  services. 


Of 


FROM  THE  SENATE 


fmm 


the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
ils clerks,  announced  that 
passed,  with  amendments 
concurrence  of  the  House  is 


REV.  RONALD  W.  CARTER 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  wais  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  and  honor  to  associate  myself 
with    the    invocation    of    Rev.    Ronald 


W.  Carter,  the  young  man  who  offered 
the  invocation  in  our  Chamt»ers  this 
morning. 

Reverend  Carter  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Winston  Carter  of  Carthage,  Mo., 
whom  it  is  my  pleasure  to  represent  in 
the  Congress. 

Reverend  Carter  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Ozark  Bible  College  in  Joplin,  Mo.,  which 
is  also  located  in  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Missouri. 

He  was  named  third  honor  student,  as 
well  as  class  orator  of  his  1968  graduat- 
ing class. 

At  the  present  time.  Reverend  Carter 
is  minister  of  the  Riverlawn  Christian 
Church  of  Wichita,  Kans.  His  equally 
young  and  most  attractive  lady  is  from 
Indiana. 

I  commend  this  young  man  on  accept- 
ing the  call  to  Christian  service;  I  also 
commend  his  father  and  mother — seated 
in  the  gallery  today — for  obviously  cre- 
ating a  Christian  home  which  has  helped 
prepare  him  for  duty  in  the  church. 

In  the  words  of  Luke : 

A  good  man  brings  good  out  of  the  treasure 
of  good  things  in  his  heart.  For  a  man's 
mouth  speaks  what  his  heart  is  full  of. 

Mr.  SHRI'VER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  open- 
ing prayer  today  was  offered  by  Rev. 
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Ronald  W.  Carter,  minister  of  the  River- 
lawn Christian  Church  in  Wichita,  Kans. 
I  am  proud  that  he  now  is  a  constituent 
of  mine  in  the  Kansas  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District,  and  serving  as  spiritual 
leader  of  a  fine  congregation. 

This  morning  he  has  provided  us  with 
an  inspirational  prayer  in  keeping  with 
the  serious  times  in  which  we  live.  I  com- 
mend Reverend  Carter  for  his  dedication 
and  service  to  Christianity  and  to  the 
needs  of  his  congregation. 

Ever  since  the  Pilgrim  Fatliers  knelt 
on  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower  350  years 
ago,  it  lias  been  the  sacred  and  valued 
civil  right  of  citizens  in  America  to  wor- 
ship and  give  thanks  to  God. 

I  am  proud  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives opens  each  day's  proceedings 
with  a  prayer,  and  it  is  reassuring  indeed 
to  have  a  young  minister  such  as  Rever- 
end Carter  lead  us  in  prayer. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

(Mr.  ROUDEBUSH). 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  by 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able DuRWARD  G.  Hall,  of  Missouri. 

The  opening  prayer  today  was  offered 
by  the  Reverend  Ronald  W.  Carter,  of 
Carthage,  Mo. 

Reverend  Carter's  wife  is  from  Indi- 
ana, and  she  and  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dale  Storms,  rural  route  5,  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  are  in  the  gallery  today  for  the 
session. 

I  commend  Reverend  Carter  for  his 
work  in  the  ministry  and  the  appropriate 
tenor  and  delivery  of  his  prayer  here 
today. 

A  graduate  of  Ozark  Bible  College,  in 
Joplin,  Mo.,  Reverend  Carter  presently 
serves  as  minister  of  the  Riverlawn 
Christian  Church  of  Wichita,  Kans. 

He  also  served  for  3  years  as  minister 
of  the  Christian  Church,  at  Liberal,  Mo. 

I  believe  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  ,  will  agree  that 
in  addition  to  his  excellent  education  and 
experience.  Reverend  Carter  showed  an 
uncommon  amount  of  intelligence  and 
foresight  by  marrying  a  girl  from  the 
State  of  Indiana. 


so  that  the  other  body  would  have  more 
time  to  consider  the  matter  before  the 
present  continuing  resolution  expires  on 
October  31.  However,  I  did  not' want  to 
tie  ourselves  to  any  one  certain  day.  The 
request  is  that  it  be  in  order  on  any  day 
next  week  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
House.  If  it  is  not  Monday,  then  I  would 
hope  it  would  be  Tuesday.  We  will  confer 
with  the  leadership  on  the  precise  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION  MAKING 
CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  any  day  next  week  for  the  House 
to  consider  a  joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  be  given  some- 
thing of  a  firmer  date  than  "any  time 
next  week"?  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
little  flexible. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  have  been  thinking  in 
terms  of  bringing  it  up  on  Monday  next 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  SPEAKER 

•  Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  front 
page  of  todays  Washington  Post  carries 
a  headline  entitled  "Speaker's  Friend  Got 
Stock  Option."  In  the  body  of  the  article 
in  the  third  paragraph,  the  statement  is 
made: 

There  is  no  indication  that  McCormack 
was  involved  in  the  case. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  why  link 
the  Speaker's  name  with  the  case?  Un- 
doubtedly, each  of  us  has  friends  who 
have  held  stock  options.  This  is  a  normal 
part  of  business  practice.  Apparently,  the 
Post,  which  is  an  ultraliberal  publica- 
tion, is  simply  seeking  to  discredit  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
because  of  personal  bias  or  through  re- 
sentment at  the  fact  that  as  a  presiding 
officer  he  is  scrupulously  fair  both  to 
liberals  and  to  conservatives.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  ruled  that  public  figures  may 
be  libeled  at  will  with  complete  immunity 
from  libel  laws.  This  does  not  alter  the 
considerations  of  decency,  something 
completely  lacking  in  the  way  this  case 
is  reported. 

John  McCormack  is  a  kindly,  courte- 
ous, and  honest  gentleman.  He  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  fairest  of  presiding  offi- 
cers, and  his  personal  life  is  an  example 
of  scrupulous  integrity.  I  am  proud  of 
my  friendship  for  John  McCormack  and 
I  deplore  the  underhanded  effort  which  is 
afoot  in  some  quarters  to  refiect  upon  his 
great  name. 


now  provides.  If  the  averaging  method  is 
used,  a  "cleanup"  shift  can  be  rushed  in 
to  bring  the  average  down; 

Third,  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  set 
medically  acceptable  coal  dust  standards 
which  protect  the  health  of  the  miner, 
instead  of  being  forced  to  raise  coal  dust 
standards  to  meet  pressure  from  consid- 
erations other  than  health ; 

Fourth,  to  require  that  electrical 
equipment  in  gassy  mines  be  made  safe 
and  spark-proof  in  15  months  instead  of 
the  28  months  after  enactment  of  the 
bill,  which  is  now  in  the  House  bill;  to 
eliminate  tlie  open  ended,  indefinite 
waiver  which  the  bill  now  provides  for  all 
so-called  nongassy  mines,  large  and 
small,  enabling  such  mines  to  keep  dan- 
gerous electrical  equipment  for  an  in- 
definite period  if  spark-free  equipment  is 
not  "available":  to  require  that  even  the 
smallest  so-called  nongassy  mines  get 
their  electrical  equipment  house  in  or- 
der within  3  to  4  years; 

Fifth,  to  protect  miners  against  losing 
their  jobs  or  being  discriminated  against 
for  reporting  health  and  safety  viola- 
tions: 

Sixth,  to  provide  criminal  penalties  for 
deliberate  violations  of  closing  orders  in 
all  cases; 

Seventh,  to  provide  for  autopsies  with 
consent  of  next  of  kin; 

Eighth,  to  give  miners  the  right  to  sue, 
accompanied  by  trial  by  juiy,  in  the  case 
of  mine  accidents ; 

Ninth,  to  control  the  noise  level  in  coal 
mines;  and 

Tenth,  to  allow  a  miner  who  shows  the 
incipient  stages  of  pneumoconiosis  to  re- 
quest to  be  reassigned  to  an  area  where 
the  coal  dust  level  is  no  more  than  1.0 
milligram  per  cubic  meter  of  air. 


COAL    MINE    HEALTH    AND   SAFETY 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  We.st  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  bill  is  considered,  I  shall  offer  the 
following  amendments: 

First,  to  abolish  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Board  of  Review,  a 
special-interest  board  of  private  individ- 
uals who  would  have  power  to  veto  safety 
and  penalty  orders  by  responsible  offi- 
cials in  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 

Second,  to  measure  coal  dust  during 
one  shift,  instead  of  averaging  the  meas- 
urement over  several  shifts  as  the  bill 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  12982.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA REVENUE  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  12982)  to 
provide  additional  revenue  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carohna?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees :  Messrs. 
McMillan,  Abernethy,  Dowdy,  Cabell, 
Nelsen,  Harsha,  Broyhill  of  Virginia, 
and  Hogan. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO.  5,  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY, TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  OCTOBER  22,  AND  FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  4,  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY.  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  sit  duiing  general  debate  on  Octo- 
ber 22,  and  that  Sul)committee  No.  4  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may  sit 
during  general  debate  today. 
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The  SPEAKt:R.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ^t  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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vidual  bill  on 


This  is  Private  Calen- 
Clerk  wUI  call  the  first  indi- 
t|ie  Private  Calendar. 


JOHN  VircENT  AMIRAULT 


The  Clerk  cilled 
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Missouri? 
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bill  (H.R.  1691)   to  the 

of    the   Court   of 


SPEAK]  :r 

cf 


MRS.  BEATRICE  JAFFE 


The  Clerk  c^led 
for  the  relief  of 

Mr.  GROSS 
mous  consent 
without  prejudijce 

The 
the  request  of 

There  was  no 


the  bill  'H.R.  1865) 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Jaffe. 
VIr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
tliat  this  bill  be  passed  over 


SPEAKIIR, 


Mr. 

tliat ! 


The  Clerk 
for  the  relief  oi 

Mr.  HUNT, 
mous  consent 
without  prejudite 

The  SPEAK 
the  request  of 
Jersey? 

There  was  n 


VISITACIOh 


The  Clerk 
for    the    relief 
Maypa. 

Mr.  HALL, 
mous  consent 
without  prejud 

The  SPEAKER 
the  request  of 
souri? 

Thei"e  was  nc 


TE  CALENDAR 


the  bill  (H.R.  2552) 

John  Vincent  Amirault. 

r.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 

that  this  bill  be  passed 


Is  there  objection  to 
the    gentleman    from 


objection. 


Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
that   this   resolution   be 
prejudice. 

Is  there  objection  to 
the    gentleman    from 


objection. 


Is  there  objection  to 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 
objection. 


tie 


AMALIk  P.  MONTERO 

catled  the  bill  (H.R.  6375) 
Amalia  P.  Montero. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
this  bill  be  passed  over 


.  Is  there  objection  to 
he  gentleman  from  New 


objection. 


ENRIQUEZ  MAYPA 

called  the  bill  (H.R.  6389) 
of    Visitacion   Enriquez 


Nr. 
tJat 


i:e. 


Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
this  bill  be  passed  over 


Is  there  objection  to 
I  he  gentleman  from  Mis- 


objection. 


YAU  MING  CHINN  (GON  MING  LOO) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1438)  for 
the  relief  of  Yai  i  Ming  Chinn  (Gon  Ming 
Loo). 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAPT.  MELVIN  A.  KAYE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1453) 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Melvin  A.  Kaye. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  G.  SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3723) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  G.  Smith. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  RUTH  BRUNNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  9488) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Brunner. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.   IRENE  G.   QUEJA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  564)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Irene  G.  Queja. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FAVORING     THE     SUSPENSION     OP 
DEPORTATION  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  33)  favoring  the  sus- 
pension of  deportation  of  certain  aliens. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DELILAH  AURORA  GAMATERO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2817) 
for  the  relief  of  Delilah  Aiu-ora  Gama- 
tero. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  SABINA  RIGGI  FARINA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3629) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sabina  Riggi 
Farina. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PLACIDO  VITERBO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3955) 
for  the  relief  of  Placido  Viterbo. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqeust  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  PATRICK  MAGEE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9001) 
for  the  relief  of  William  Patrick  Magee. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  D.  PENDER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  901)  for 
the  relief  of  William  D.  Pender. 

Mr.  HAT  J  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2302) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MILOYE  M.  SOKITCH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3571) 
for  the  relief  of  Miloye  M.  Sokitch. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERRING      JURISDICTION      ON 
CLAIM  OF  PHILIP  J.  FICHMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10658) 
conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  upon  the  claim 
of  Philip  J.  Flchman. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RAYMOND  C.  MELVIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  632)  for 
the  relief  of  Raymond  C.  Melvin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 
s.  632 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  clause  (1) 
of  section  2733  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
and  any  regulations  promulgated  pursuant 
to  such  clause,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
authorized  to  receive,  consider,  settle,  and 
pay  any  claim  filed  under  such  section  within 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  by  Raymond  C.  Melvin,  of  Burling- 
ton. Vermont,  for  permanent  physical  Injury 
suffered  by  him  as  a  result  of  the  accidental 
explosion  of  a  blasting  cap  allegedly  left  by 
United  States  Army  personnel  In  an  area 
near  a  military  housing  development  where 
children  were  known  to  play  and  which  was 
found  by  said  Raymond  C.  Melvin  on  July  4, 
1964,  while  playing  In  such  area. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  "2733"  and  Insert 
"2733(b)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DONOHT7E 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oEfered  by  Mr.  Donohue:  On 
page  2,  line  3,  strike  "July  4,  1964"  and  In- 
sert "or  about  July  6,  1964" 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  O.  HANLE 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  882)  for 
the  relief  of  Capt.  William  O.  Hanle. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERENCE  OF  CLAIMS  OF  BRANKA 
MARDESSICH  AND  SONLA  S.  SIL- 
VANI 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  498, 
to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  4498)  entitled  "A 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Branka  Mardessich 
and  Sonia  S.  Silvani"  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  pur- 
suant to  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
CXV 1940— Part  23 


MRS.  BARBARA  K.  DIAMOND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2963) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Barbara  K.  Dia- 
mond. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  2963 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 15  to  20,  Inclusive,  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  are  hereby  waived 
In  favor  of  Mrs.  Barbara  K.  Diamond,  San 
Francisco,  California,  and  her  claim  for  com- 
pensation for  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Morris  Diamond,  a  former  employee  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  who  died  In  Denver,  Colo:ado, 
on  March  7,  1957,  shall  be  acted  upon  under 
the  remaining  provisions  of  such  Act  If  she 
flies  such  claim  with  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployees' Compensation,  Department  of  Labor, 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  No  benefits  shall  accrue  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  any 
period  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BERT  N.  ADAMS  AND  EMMA  ADAMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  7567) 
for  the  relief  of  Bert  N.  Adams  and 
Emma  Adams. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


MR.    AND   MRS.   JOHN   P.    FUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11500) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
F\ientes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROSE  IVaNUTILLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  12089) 
for  the  relief  of  Rose  Minutillo. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IRVING  M.  SOBIN  CO..  INC.,  AND/OR 
IRVING  M.  SOBIN  CHEMICAL  CO., 
INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  1782) 
for  the  relief  of  Irving  M.  Sobin  Co., 
Inc.,  and/or  Irving  M.  Sobin  Chemical 
Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  is  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  WONG  YUI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  92)  for  the 
relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wong  Yui. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DUG  FOO  WONG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2019)  for 
the  relief  of  Dug  Foo  Wong. 

Mr.  HAT  J  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


KONG  WAN  NOR 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5936) 
for  the  relief  of  Kong  Wan  Nor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5936 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  203(a)  (2)  and  204  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Kong  Wan 
Nor  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural  bom  alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jo- 
Yum  Kong,  lawfully  admitted  resident  aliens 
In  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the 
natural  parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entage, relationship,  be  accorded  any  rights, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  8.  after  the  words  "natural 
parents"  Insert  "or  brothers  or  sisters". 

On  page  1,  line  9,  after  the  word  "such" 
strike  out  the  word  "parentage"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "relationship". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TIMOTHY  L.  ANCRUM  (ALSO  KNOWN 
AS  TIMMIE  ROGERS) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3590) 
for  the  relief  of  Timothy  L.  Ancrum 
(also  known  as  Timmie  Rogers) . 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELGIE  L.  TABOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  9591) 
for  the  relief  of  Elgie  L.  Tabor. 
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les 


The 


Be  it  enacted 
of  Representati 
America  in 
Tabor     (lleutenalnt 
Air  Force,  retire^ 
tonlo.   Texas,   Is 
United   States   1 
representing  ov 
received  by  the 
period  ending 
suit     of     an 
through   no 
crediting   him 
Texas  National  0uard 

Sec.  2.   (a) 
Is   authorized 
any   money   in 
appropriated,  to 
equal  to  the 
by  him.  or 
him,  with  respecjt 
United  States  s 
of  this  Act. 

(b)    No  part 
In  subsection    ( 
of   10  per  centu^ 
delivered  to  or 
tprney   on   accoiint 
cbnnecllon  with 
s^all  bfe"unlawfi.l 
trary  notwlthstafidlng 
the   provisions 
deemed  guilty 
conviction  there^jf 
not  exceeding  $1 


no  objection,  the  Clerk 
follows: 

by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  the  United  States  of 

Congfest  assembled,  That  Elgle  L. 

colonel.    United    States 

FV  573  S38)    of  San  An- 

relleved  of   liability  to   the 

the   amount   of   $2,499.22. 

ehiayments  of  active  duty  pay 

Bald  Elgle  L.  Tabor  for  the 

November  25.    1966,  as  a  re- 

ac  mlnlstratlve     error     which, 

fau.t   of   his   own,   occurred   to 

^  Ith   certain   service   In    the 


wlthhsld 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

directed   to   pay,   out   of 

e   Treasury   not   otherwise 

Elgle  L.  Tabor  an  amount 

of  the  amounts  paid 

from  sums  otherwise  due 

to  the  Indebtedness  to  the 

]>eclfied  In  the  first  section 


and 

ih 


agg  regate 


pf  the  amount  appropriated 
)    of  this  section   In  excess 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
ijecelved  by  any  agent  or  at- 
of  services  rendered   In 
this  claim,  and   the  same 
,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
Any  person  violating 
this   subsection   shall   be 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
DOO. 


(if 


With  the  fol  owing  committee  amend- 
ments: 


pass(  d 


REFERENCE 


The  Clerk 
to  refer  the 
bill  for  the 
the  Chief 
Claims 
2509  of  title 
amended. 

Mr.  HUNT 
mous   consent 
passed  over  wi 

The  SPEAK 
the  request  of 
Jersey? 

There  was 


2;  I 


PROVIDING 
OP  CERTAIlI 
AND 
COUNTY,  GA 


The  Clerk 
to  provide  for 
tain  mineral 
in  Pike  County 

There  being 
read  the  bill,  as 

Be  it  enacted 
Representatives 


7  and  8.  strike  "ending  No- 
'  and  Insert  "from  January 
January  9,  1960,  Inclusive,", 
strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 


Page  1.  lines 

vember  25,  1966 

20,  1943,  througl 

Page  2,  line  8 

centum  thereof 

The     comm^tee     amendments     were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was 
and  read  a  thiip 
time,  and 
sider  was  laid 


en 


ordered  to  be  engrossed 
time,  was  read  the  third 
,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
the  table. 


DP  CLAIM  OP  JOHN  S. 
ATTINELLO 


called  House  Resolution  533, 

(H.R.  3722)  entitled.  "A 

relief  of  John  S.  Attinello"  to 

Cominissioner  of  the  Court  of 

pursuant  to  sections   1492  and 

United  States  Code,  as 


iSx.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
that   this   resolution   be 

I  hout  prejudice. 

Is  there  objection  to 
the  gentleman  from  New 


no  objection. 


FOR 


THE  CONVEYANCE 

MINERAL  RIGHTS  IN 

UNDftR      LANDS      IN      PIKE 


Called  the  biU  (H.R.  1706) 

the  conveyance  of  cer- 
r^hts  in  and  under  lands 

Ga. 

no  objection,   the  Clerk 

follows : 

H.R.  1706 

iy  the  Senate  and  House  of 

of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  min- 
eral interests  which  are  now  owned  by  the 
United  States  In  the  following  described 
land  are  hereby  quitclaimed  to  the  owner  or 
owners  of  the  surface  of  the  land: 

All  that  tract  or  parcel  of  land  situated, 
lying,  and  being  in  land  lot  132  of  the  eighth 
land  district  of  Pike  County,  Georgia,  con- 
taining 1,642  acres  of  land,  more  of  less,  and 
being  more  particularly  designated  aa  "Tract 
B"  on  a  plat  of  survey  prepared  by  J.  W.  Ox- 
ford, Junior,  registered  land  surveyor,  dated 
April  27.  1965.  and  being  recorded  in  Plat 
Book  2,  Page  129,  Clerk's  Office,  Superior 
Court.  Pike  County.  Georgia,  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  point  of  Intersection  of 
the  east  boundary  line  of  land  lot  132  In  the 
eighth  land  district  of  Pike  County.  Georgia, 
with  the  south  right-of-way  line  of  State 
Highway  Numbered  18; 

run  thence  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
along  the  south  right-of-way  line  of  said 
Highway  Numbered  18  a  distance  of  168.7 
feet  to  a  point  marked  by  an  iron  stake  and 
the  real  point  of  beginning: 

run  thence  north  53  degrees  14  minutes 
west  a  distance  of  194.5  feet  to  a  point 
marked  by  an  iron  stake: 

run  thence  south  1  degrree  37  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  881.4  feet  to  a  point  marked  by 
an  iron  stake: 

run  thence  north  88  degrees  31  minutes 
east  a  distance  of  26.1  feet  to  a  point  marked 
by  an  iron  stake; 

run  thence  north  8  degrees  47  minutes  east 
a  distance  of  469  9  feet  to  a  point  marked  by 
an  iron  stake: 

run  thence  north  15  degrees  25  minutes 
east  a  distance  of  310.6  feet  to  a  point  marked 
by  an  Iron  stake,  and  the  real  point  of  be- 
ginning, all  as  shown  on  the  aforesaid  plat 
prepared  by  the  said  J.  W.  Oxford.  Junior. 

The  within  conveyed  real  estate  is  bounded 
now  or  formerly  as  follows:  North  by  State 
Highway  Numbered  18;  west  by  lands  of  Tom 
Littleton;  south  by  that  public  road  known 
as  the  Campground  Road,  and  east  by  lands 
of  O.  M.  Littleton. 

The  grantee  herein  shall  take  by  such  con- 
veyance the  same  estate  in  the  minerals  quit- 
claimed hereby,  as  he  owns  in  the  surface 
of  the  land  described  herein. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  3.  strike  out  all  of  lines  4,  5,  and  6. 

Page  3.  add  a  new  section  2  reading  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  section  1  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  upon  payment  by 
the  grantee  of  $200  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  the  administrative  costs  of  the 
conveyance,  plus  payment  of  the  estimated 
fair  market  value  of  the  minerals  in  such 
lands.  If  any." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 
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Arends 

Findley 

Morse 

Ashley 

Ford, 

Morton 

Bingham 

William  D. 

OKonskl 

Blackburn 

Gallagher 

Ottlnger 

Brooks 

Garmatz 

Passman 

Burton.  Utah 

Goldwater 

Powell 

Cabell 

Gray 

Qule 

CahlU 

Hagan 

Reid,  111. 

Carey 

Halpern 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Clark 

Hays 

Rlegle 

Clausen. 

Holifleld 

Rivers 

Don  H. 

Howard 

Rodino 

Clay 

Jones.  N.C. 

Rosenthal 

Gorman 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Ruppe 

Culver 

Karth 

Sandman 

Dawson 

Kirwan 

Scheuer 

Devlne 

Landrum 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Dlggs 

Lipscomb 

Teague.  Calif 

Dlngell 

Long,  La. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Dom 

McCarthy 

UUman 

Downing 

Mscdonald, 

Utt 

Eckhardt 

Mass. 

Vanlk 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Martin 

Watts 

Eshleman 

Mills 

Whalley 

Fa.scell 

Minshall 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  360 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quoi-um. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POLITICS  CAST  SHADOW  OVER 
PRESIDENTS  NOVEMBER  3  AD- 
DRESS 

I  Mr.  FULTON  of  Temiessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  spokesmen  for  the  ad- 
ministration requested  a  60 -day  mora- 
torium on  criticism  of  the  administra- 
tion's policies  in  and  conduct  of  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

When  the  announcement  came,  I 
agreed  that  any  reasonable  request 
which  might  lead  Hanoi  to  negotiate 
seriously  should  be  given  careful  consid- 
eration. It  seemed  to  me  that  this  was 
a  reasonable  request  and  I,  for  my  part, 
agreed. 

In  the  wake  of  the  request  comes  news 
that  President  Nixon  plans  to  make  a 
major  speech  on  his  policies  and  con- 
duct of  the  war  November  3.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  speech  was  a  shock 
and  a  disappointment.  What  inappro- 
priate and  partisan  timing. 

The  President  has  scheduled  his  talk 
less  than  24  hours  before  the  polls  open 
in  at  least  five  States  where  major  gen- 
eral elections  are  to  be  held  and  where, 
in  several  cases,  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
an  issue. 

In  New  York,  Vietnam  is  an  issue  in 
the  mayor's  election.  Other  elections  in- 
clude races  for  Governor  in  New  Jersey 
and  Virginia,  a  congressional  seat  in  New 
Jersey  and  mayoralty  elections  in  De- 
troit, Cleveland,  and  Pittsburgh. 
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The  President  Is  certainly  not  immlnd- 
ful  of  the  adverse  political  impact  his 
policies  have  had  in  several  special  con- 
gressional electiorui  this  year  in  which 
opponents  of  his  policies  have  emerged 
winners. 

Is  cooperation  a  two-way  street  in  the 
administration's  view? 

Does  the  administration  on  the  one 
hand  feel  that  it  Is  proper  to  ask  for  bi- 
partisan support  of  a  60-day  moratorium 
on  pollciy  criticism  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  go  to  the  public  for  discussion  of 
these  policies  on  the  eve  of  major  po- 
litical elections? 

Perhaps  the  President's  advisers  were 
not  as  aware  as  they  might  be  of  the  im- 
propriety of  the  timing  of  his  speech.  It 
is  not  too  late  to  delay  it  24  or  48  hours 
and  this  should  be  done  if  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  want  to  give  rise  to  a 
new  and  decisive  credibility  gap. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1689, 
CHILD  PROTECTION  AND  TOY 
SAFETY  ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  repwrt  and  statement 
on  the  bill  (S.  1689)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  pro- 
tect children  from  toys  and  other  arti- 
cles intended  for  use  by  children  which 
are  hazardous  due  to  the  presence  of 
electrical,  mechanical,  or  thermal  haz- 
ards, and  for  other  purposes: 

CONTERENCI    REPORT     (H.    REPT.    NO.    91-581) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1689)  to  amend  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  to  protect  children  from  toys 
and  other  articles  intended  for  use  by  chil- 
dren which  are  hazardous  due  to  the  presence 
of  electrical,  mechanical,  or  thermal  hazards, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

"Sbction  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Child  Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act  of 
1969'. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2(f)  1  of  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1261(f)(1))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"'(D)  Any  toy  or  other  article  Intended 
for  use  by  children  which  the  Secretary  by 
regulation  determines,  In  accordance  with 
section  3(e)  of  this  Act,  presents  an  elec- 
trical,  mechanical,  or  thermal  hazard.' 

"(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1262) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"'(e)(1)  A  determination  by  the  Secretary 
that  a  toy  or  other  article  Intended  for  use 
by  children  preeents  an  electrical,  mechanical, 
or  thermal  hazard  shall  be  made  by  regula- 
tion in  accordance  vrtth  the  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  section  553  (other  than  clause 
(B)  of  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  unless  the  Secretary  elects  the  proce- 
dures prescribed  by  subsection  (e)  o<  section 
701  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  in  which  event  such  subsection  and  sub- 
sections (f)  and  (g)  of  such  section  701  shall 
apply  to  the  making  of  such  determinatloiL 
If  the  Secretary  makes  such  election,  be  shall 
publish  that  fact  with  the  proposal  required 


to  be  published  under  paragraph  (1)  of  such 
subsection  (e). 

■"(2)  IT,  l>efore  or  during  a  proceeding 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subeectlon, 
the  Secretary  flnds  th»t,  because  of  an  elec- 
trical, mechanical,  or  thermal  basard,  dis- 
tribution of  the  toy  or  other  article  Involved 
presents  an  Imminent  hazard  to  the  public 
health  and  he,  by  order  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  gives  notice  of  such  finding, 
such  toy  or  other  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  banned  hazardous  substance  for  purposes 
of  this  Act  until  the  proceeding  has  been 
completed.  If  not  yet  initiated  when  such 
order  is  published,  such  a  proceeding  shall  be 
initiated  as  promptly  as  possible. 

"  '(3)  (A)  In  the  case  of  any  toy  or  other 
article  Intended  for  use  by  children  which  Is 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  in  accordance 
with  section  553  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  to  present  an  electrical,  mechanical, 
or  thermal  hazard,  any  person  who  will  be 
adversely  affected  by  such  a  determination 
may,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  60th  day  after 
the  regulation  making  such  determination  Is 
Issued  by  the  Secretary,  file  a  petition  with 
the  United  States  Court  of  Aptpeals  for  the 
circuit  In  which  such  person  resides  or  has 
his  principal  place  of  business  for  a  Judicial 
review  of  such  determination.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or 
other  officer  designated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Secretary  shall  file  in  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  the  Sec- 
retary based  his  determination,  as  provided  in 
section  2112  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

"  "(B)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  is  material  and 
that  there  was  no  opportunity  to  adduce  such 
evidence  In  the  proceeding  before  the  Sec- 
retary, the  court  may  order  such  additional 
evidence  (and  evidence  in  rebuttal  thereof) 
to  be  taken  before  the  Secretary  in  a  hearing 
or  in  such  other  manner,  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions,  as  to  the  court  may 
seem  proper.  The  Secretary  may  modify  his 
findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  find- 
ings, by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence  so 
taken,  and  he  shall  file  such  modified  or  new 
findings,  and  his  recommendation.  If  any,  for 
the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  his 
original  determination,  with  the  return  of 
such  additional  evidence. 

"  '(C)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  under 
this  paragraph,  the  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review  the  determination  of  the  Sec- 
retary In  accordance  with  subparagraphs  (A) , 
(B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code.  If  the  court  ordered 
additional  evidence  to  be  taken  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  the  court 
shall  also  review  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion to  determine  if,  on  the  basis  of  the  entire 
record  before  the  court  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  it 
is  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  If  the 
court  finds  the  determination  Is  not  so  sup- 
ported, the  court  may  set  it  aside.  With  re- 
spect to  any  determination  reviewed  under 
this  paragraph,  the  court  may  grant  appro- 
priate relief  pending  conclusion  of  the  review 
proceedings,  as  provided  in  section  705  of 
such  title. 

"  '(D)  The  judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any  such 
determination  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certi- 
fication, as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code.' 

"(c)  The  proviso  in  section  2(q)(l)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  'or  neces- 
sarily present  an  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
thermal  hazard'  after  'hazardous  substance 
involved". 

"(d)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 


"'(r)  An  article  may  be  determined  to 
present  an  electrical  hazard  if.  in  normal  use 
or  when  subjected  to  reasonably  foreseeable 
damage  or  abuse,  its  design  or  manufacture 
may  cause  personal  Injury  or  Illness  by  elec- 
tric shock. 

"'(s)  An  article  may  be  determined  to 
present  a  mechanical  hazard  if,  in  normal  use 
or  when  subjected  to  reasonably  foreseeable 
damage  or  abuse,  its  design  or  manufacture 
presents  an  unreasonable  risk  of  personal  in- 
Jury  or  illness  (1)  from  fracture,  fragmen- 
tation, or  disassembly  of  the  article,  (2) 
from  propulsion  of  the  article  (or  any  part 
or  accessory  thereof),  (3)  from  points 
or  other  protrusions,  surfaces,  edges, 
openings,  or  closures,  (4)  from  moving 
parts,  (5)  from  lack  or  insufficiency  of  con- 
trols to  reduce  or  stop  motion,  (6)  as  a  result 
of  self-adhering  characteristics  of  the  article, 

(7)  because  the  article  (or  any  part  or  acces- 
sory thereof)   may  be  aspirated  or  Ingested, 

(8)  because  of  Instability,  or  (9)  because  of 
any  other  aspect  of  the  article's  design  or 
manufacture. 

"■(t)  An  article  may  be  determined  to 
present  a  thermal  hazard  if.  in  normal  use 
or  when  subjected  to  reasonably  foreseeable 
damage  or  abuse.  Its  design  or  manufacture 
presents  an  unreasonable  risk  of  personal  In- 
jury or  illness  because  of  heat  as  from 
heated  parts,  substances,  or  surfaces.' 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Subparagraph  1(A)  of  section 
2(f)  of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1261(f)(1)(A))  is  amended  by 
Inserting  'or  combustible'  after  'flammable'. 

"(b)  Section  2(1)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1261(1))  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'and  the  term'  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  'the  term'; 

"(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  the 
following:  ',  and  the  term  "combustible" 
shall  apply  to  any  substance  which  has  a 
flash  point  above  eighty  degrees  Fahrenheit 
to  and  Including  one  hundred  and  fifty  de- 
grees as  determined  by  the  TagUabue  Open 
Cup  Tester'; 

"(3)  by  Inserting  'or  combustibility"  after 
'flammabllity';  and 

"(4)  by  Inserting  ',  "combustible"','  after 
'the  terms  "flammable"  '. 

■■(c)  Section  2(p)(l)(E)  of  such  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1261(p)(l)(E)  )  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting '  "Combustible,"  '  after  '  ■Flam- 
mable,"" ". 

"Sic.  4.  (a)  The  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 15,  16,  17,  and  18  as  sections  16,  17,  18, 
and  19,  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after 
section  14  the  following  new  section : 

"  'REPURCHASE  OT  BANMED   HAZARDOT7B 

STTBSTANCES 

"  'Sec.  15.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  article  or 
substance  sold  by  Its  manufacturer,  dis- 
tributor, or  dealer  which  Is  a  banned  hazard- 
ous substance  (whether  or  not  It  was  such 
at  the  time  of  its  sale),  such  article  or  sub- 
stance shall.  In  accordance  with  regulation* 
oif  the  SecrelMv,  be  repurchased  as  follows: 

•"  ( 1 )  The  manufacturer  of  any  such  ar- 
ticle or  substance  shall  repurchase  it  from 
the  person  to  whom  he  sold  it.  and  shall — 

"'(A)  refund  that  person  the  purchase 
price  paid  for  such  article  or  substance, 

"  '(B)  if  that  person  has  repurchased  such 
article  or  substance  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  or  (3),  reimburse  him  for  any  amounts 
paid  In  accordance  with  that  paragraph  for 
the  return  of  such  article  or  substance  In 
connection  with  its  repurchase,  and 

"'(C)  if  the  manufacturer  requires  the  re- 
turn of  such  article  or  substance  In  connec- 
tion with  his  repurchase  of  It  in  accordance 
with  this  paragraph,  reimburse  that  person 
for  any  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  in  returning  it  to  the  manufacturer. 

"•(2)  The  distributor  of  any  such  article 
or  substance  shall  repurchase  it  from  the 
person  to  whom  he  sold  it.  and  shall — 

"  '  ( A)  refund  that  person  the  purchase 
price  paid  for  buch  article  or  substance. 
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"  '(B)  If  that 
article  or 
(3),   reimburse 
In  accordance 
return  of  such 
nectlon  with  Its 

•••(C)  If  the 
of  such  article 
with  his  repu 
this  paragraph, 
reasonable  and 
In  returning  It 

"  '(3)    In  the 
substance  sold 
person    who 
returns  It  to 
the  purchaser 
and  reimburse 
necessary 
In  Its  return 

"•(b)    For    th« 
(1)  the  term 
porter  for  resale 
at   wholesale   an 
with  respect  to 
distributor  of  th 

••{b)(l) 
such     Act     re 
amended  by 
sertlng  In  lieu 

,••(2)   The 
as  section    19 
•section  16(b)' 
•section  17(b)'. 

"Sec.   5.   The 
Act  shall  take 
lowing  the   date 
Act." 

And  the  Hous( 


wth 


person  has  repurchased  sxich 
substaice  pursuant  to  paragraph 
Mm   for  any  amounts  paid 
th  that  paragraph  for  the 
•tide  or  substance  In  con- 
purchase,  and 
distributor  requires  the  return 
substance  in  connection 
s  of  It  in  accordance  with 
r<  imburse  that  person  for  any 
1  lecessary  expenses  incurred 

the  distributor. 

4ase  of  any  such  article  or 

retail  by  a  dealer.  If  the 

It   from    the   dealer 

the  dealer  shall  refund 

purchase  price  paid  for  It 

for  any  reasonable  and 

transportation    charges    Incurred 


pur  ;hased 
hln 
th» 
lilm 


purposes   of   this   section, 

manufacturer'  Includes  an  Im- 

and  (2)   a  dealer  who  sells 

article   or  substance   shall 

ihat  sale  be  considered  the 

,t  article  or  substance." 

Subsefctlon   (a)    of  the  section  of 

designated     as    section     18    Is 

strl)  Ing  out  "section  18^  and  In- 

tl  ereof  'section  19'. 
sectlm  of  such  Act  redesignated 
Is    amended   by   striking   out 
apd  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

imendments   made   by   this 

effect  on  the  sixtieth  day  fol- 

of  the  enactment  of  this 


the 


tJie  ' 


The  managers 
at  the  confereniie 
of  the  two  Houses 
House  to  the 
Federal  Hazardous 
children    from 
tended  for  vise 
ardous  due  to 
chanlcal,  or 
purposes,  submil 
explanation  of 
upon  by  the 
the  accompanyii^g 

The  House 
the    Senate    bill 
and   inserted   a 
cedes  from  its 
ment    of    the 
which  Is  a 
and  the  House 
substitute  is  in 
House  amendment 
the   House 
agreed  to  in 
cept    for    minoi 
changes   made 
conference 

In  this  s 
tary   of   Health, 
referred    to    as 
Hazardous 
the  Act,  and 
for  use  by 
dren's  articles 


The    Senate 
Safety  Act  of   1^69  ' 
the   House  amejidment 
tion  of  1969 
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agree  to  the  same. 
Aarixt  O.  Staggers. 

»  OHN    E.    Moss. 

>  OHN  M.  Murphy. 

1  ifiLLiAM    L.    Springer, 

1  [ASTINGS  KErrH. 

Manager  s  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
IfRANK  E.  Moss, 

HILIP    Hart, 
John  Pastore. 
4ames  B.  Pearson, 
harles   goooell, 
Manageri  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 


on   the  part  of  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes 
on  the  amendment  of  the 
(S.   1689)    to  amend  the 
Substances  Act  to  protect 
fcys    and    other    articles   In- 
)y  children  which  are  haz- 
presence  of  electrical,  me- 
the^mal  hazards,  and  for  other 
the  following  statement  in 
effect  of  the  action  agreed 
and  recommended  in 
conference  report : 
ariendment  struck  out  all  of 
after    the    enacting    clause 
substitute.   The   Senate   re- 
(^isagreement  to  the  amend- 
with    an    amendment 
substitute  for  both  the  Senate  bill 
iimendment.  The  conference 
large  part  the  same  as  the 
The  differences  between 
amendment   and   the   substitute 
are  noted  below  ex- 
technical    and    clarifying 
necessary   by   reason   of   the 


conferees 


corference 


agre«ment. 

tatenient  of  managers,  the  Secre- 

Educatlon.   and   Welfare   Is 

the    Secretary,    the    Federal 

Act  is  referred  to  as 

or  other  articles  Intended 

children  are  referred  to  as  chll- 


Subs  ances 
to;  s 


SHORT  title 

Jill's    short    tlUe    was    "Toy 


and  the  short  title  In 
was  "Child  Protec- 


The  short  title  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute— "Child  Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act 
of  1969" — combines  the  short  titles  of  the 
bill  and  amendment. 

procedural  requkements  for  regulation  of 
children's  articles  that  present  electri- 
cal. MECHANICAL  OR  THERMAL  HAZARDS 
|SECS.   3(A)    AND    (B)  | 

The  amendments  to  the  Act  made  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  section  2  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  provided  a  one-step  regulation  proc- 
ess to  exclude  from  the  market  children's 
articles  presenting  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
thermal  hazards.  If  the  Secretary  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  Informal  rulemaking 
requirements  (notice  and  opportunity  for 
submission  of  views)  of  section  553  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  that  a  children's 
article  presented  an  electrical,  me"hanlcal, 
or  thermal  hazard,  then,  under  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a  ,  that  article 
would  be  covered  by  the  Act  as  a  hazardous 
substance.  Furthermore,  that  article  would 
also  be  covered  by  the  Act  as  a  banned  haz- 
ardous substance  (and  thus  excluded  from 
the  market)  becau.e  of  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  of  the  Senate  bill  to 
the  definition  in  the  Act  of  banned  hazard- 
ous substance  and  also  because  under  that 
definition  In  existing  law  a  children's  article 
"which  Is  a  hazardous  substance"  is  a 
banned  hazardous  substance. 

Thus,  under  the  Senate  bill,  a  children's 
article  determined  to  be  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance (and  consequently  a  banned  hazard- 
ous substance)  because  of  an  electrical,  me- 
chanical, or  thermal  hazard  could  be  mar- 
keted only  If  it  met  the  requirements  of 
the  exception  provided  for  articles  the  func- 
tional purpose  of  which  require  the  Inclu- 
sion of  such  a  hazard  (e.g.,  wood  burning 
sets) . 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  Senate  bill  also 
changed  existing  law  with  respect  to  chil- 
dren's articles  which  are  hazardous  sub- 
stances under  existing  law  to  require  that 
before  such  articles  could  be  treated  as 
banned  hazardous  substances,  the  Secretary 
would  have  to  make  a  specific  regulatory 
determination  (under  section  553  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code)  that  the  arUcle  was 
such  a  hazardous  substance. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  amendments 
made  to  the  Act  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  2  of  the  House  amendment,  con- 
trol of  the  marketing  of  children's  articles 
which  present  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
thermal  hazards  was  a  two-step  process.  First, 
If  a  children's  article  presented  such  a  hazard, 
it  would  be  a  hazardous  substance  by  opera- 
tion of  law  and  it  could  be  marketed  only  if 
the  labeling  requirements  of  the  Act  were 
met.  To  classify  such  an  article  as  a  banned 
hazardous  substance  (and  thus  exclude  it 
from  commerce  permanently)  the  Secretary 
was  required  to  make  a  finding  (In  accord- 
ance with  the  formal  rulemaking  require- 
ments of  section  701  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act)  that  the  public 
could  be  adequately  protected  only  by  ex- 
cluding the  article  from  the  market.  However, 
pending  completion  of  that  formal  rule- 
making proceeding  such  an  article  could  be 
excluded  from  commerce  if  the  Secretary 
found  that  its  distribution  presented  an  Im- 
minent hazard  to  the  public  health  and 
safety.  No  specific  procedural  requirements 
were  provided  for  such  finding  other  than 
giving  notice  of  such  finding  by  an  order 
published   In    the   Federal    Register. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  a  one- 
step  regulation  process  to  control  the  mar- 
keting of  children's  articles  which  present 
electrical,  mechanical,  or  thermal  hazards. 
That  Is,  only  one  proceeding  (to  determine  If 
the  article  is  a  hazardous  substance)  Is  re- 
quired to  exclude  the  article  from  the  mar- 
ket. However,  the  Secretary  may  exclude  such 
an  article  from  the  market  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod either  before  or  during  the  required 
proceeding  If  he  finds  that  Its  distribution 


presents  an  imminent  hazard  to  the  public 
health  and  safety. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  the  confer- 
ence substitute  amends  the  definition  of 
hazardous  substance  In  the  Act  to  Include 
children's  articles  which  the  Secretary  by 
regulation  determines  present  electrical, 
mechanical,  or  thermal  hazards.  As  noted 
above,  a  determination  that  a  children's  ar- 
ticle Is  a  hazardous  substance  automatically 
makes  It  a  banned  hazardous  substance 
since  the  definition  of  that  term  In  section 
2(q)(l)(A)  of  the  Act  Includes  any  chil- 
dren's article  "which  Is  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance." 

A  new  subsection  (e)  added  to  section  3  of 
the  Act  by  subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  the 
substitute  prescribes  the  procedure  that  the 
Secretary  must  follow  In  making  a  regula- 
tion determining  that  a  children's  article  is 
a  hazardous  substance  because  of  an  electri- 
cal, mechanical,  or  thermal  hazard.  Under 
paragraph  (1)  of  the  new  subsection,  the 
determination  Is  to  be  made  In  accordance 
with  the  Informal  rulemaking  requirements 
of  section  553  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  unless  the  Secretary  elects  to  follow 
the  formal  rulemaking  requirements  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  701  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  However,  it  Is  pro- 
vided that  If  the  Secretary  proceeds  under 
such  section  553,  he  may  not  dispense  with 
the  sections  Initial  procedural  requirements 
as  is  authorized  in  the  section  in  cases  where 
notice  and  other  procedures  are  found  to  be 
Impracticable,  unnecessary,  or  contrary  to 
the  public  Interest.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  action  must  be  taken  quickly,  he 
can  Issue  a  "stop  order"  under  the  provi- 
sions authorized  by  paragraph  (2)  of  the  new 
subsection. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  the  new  subsection  pro- 
vides that  if  the  Secretary  makes  a  finding 
that  the  distribution  of  such  an  article 
presents  an  imminent  hazard  to  the  public 
health  and  safety,  such  article  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  banned  hazardous  substance 
until  a  proceeding  to  determine  If  It  Is  a 
hazardous  substance  Is  completed.  A  find- 
ing of  "Imminent  hazard"  may  be  made 
either  before  or  during  any  such  proceeding 
and  does  not  have  to  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  any  specific  procedural  require- 
ments (other  than  giving  notice  of  such 
finding  by  publication  of  an  order  In  the 
Federal  Register).  If  It  Is  made  before  such 
a  proceeding,  then  such  a  proceeding  must 
be  started  as  promptly  as  possible.  The 
"stop  order"  authorized  by  this  paragraph 
applies,  moreover,  regardless  of  whether  such 
proceeding  is  conducted  under  the  informal 
rulemaking  requirements  of  section  553  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  the  formal 
rulemaking  requirements  of  section  701(e) 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  the  new  subsection  pro- 
vides for  judicial  review  of  a  determination 
of  the  Secretary  that  a  children's  article  is 
a  hazardous  substance  because  of  an  elec- 
trical, mechanical,  or  thermal  hazard  If  such 
determination  Is  made  by  a  regulation  pre- 
scribed in  accordance  with  section  553  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  (If  the  deter- 
mination is  made  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  701  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  It  would  be 
reviewable  under  subsections  (f )  and  (g)  of 
such  section  701  which  are  incorporpted  in 
the  conference  substitute  by  reference  for 
application  in  such  cases.) 

The  Judicial  review  afforded  by  this  para- 
graph where  the  section  553  procedure  is 
followed  is  similar  to  the  review  authorized 
by  section  105  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of   1966. 

Under  paragraph  (3)  of  the  new  subsec- 
tion, any  person  who  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  a  determination  of  the  Secretary 
(made  in  accordance  with  the  section  553 
procedure)  may,  before  the  sixtieth  day  after 
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the  regulation  making  such  determination 
is  issued,  seek  review  in  the  United  States 
covirt  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such 
person  resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of 
business.  The  court  Is  authorized,  upon  re- 
quest, to  require  that  additional  evidence 
(and  evidence  In  rebuttal  thereof)  be  taken 
before  the  Secretary  In  a  hearing  or  In  such 
other  manner,  and  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions, as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper.  If 
such  person  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  that  the  additional  evidence  Is 
material  and  that  there  was  no  opportunity 
to  produce  It  In  the  proceeding  before  the 
Secretary.  The  court  may,  in  accordance  with 
section  706(2)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
set  aside  the  Secretary's  determination  if  It 
finds  that  It  (li  is  arbitrary,  capricious,  or 
otherwise  not  in  accordance  with  law,  (2) 
is  contrary  to  constitutional  right,  power,  and 
privilege,  or  Immunity,  (3)  is  in  excess  of 
statutory  Jurisdiction,  authority,  or  limita- 
tion, or  short  of  statutory  right,  or  (4)  was 
made  without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law.  In  addition,  if  during  the 
course  of  the  review  under  this  paragraph  ad- 
ditional evidence  was  ordered  to  be  taken,  the 
coxirt  may  set  aside  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination If  It  finds  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
entire  record  before  the  court,  including 
the  record  Initially  filed  with  the  court,  the 
determination  is  unsupported  by  substantial 
evidence.  Pending  the  conclusion  of  any  re- 
view proceeding  Initiated  under  the  new 
paragraph  (3),  the  court  may  grant  appro- 
priate relief  (such  as  a  stay  of  the  effect 
of  the  Secretary's  determination )  as  provided 
m  section  705  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute amends  the  proviso  In  section  2(q)  (1). 
That  proviso  provides  that  in  the  case  of 
children's  articles  that  are,  contain,  or  bear 
a  hazardous  substance,  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  provide  that  they  will  not  be 
covered  by  the  Act  as  a  banned  hazardous 
substance  if  the  article's  functional  purpose 
requires  the  Inclusion  of  the  hazardous  sub- 
stance involved  and  If  they  are  adequately 
and  effectively  labeled.  The  amendment  to 
the  proviso  makes  It  clear  that  children's 
articles  the  functional  purpose  of  which  re- 
quires the  inclusion  of  an  electrical  hazard, 
mechanical  hazard,  or  thermal  hazard  may 
be  marketed  under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary if  the  article  bears  labeling  giving  ade- 
quate direction  and  warnings  for  safe  use 
and  if  the  article  is  Intended  for  use  by 
children  who  have  attained  sufficient  ma- 
turity, and  may  reasonably  be  expected,  to 
read  and  heed  such  direction  and  warning. 

OTHER     PROVISIONS 

The  provisions  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute which  define  the  terms  electrical  haz- 
ard, mechanical  hazard,  and  thermal  hazard 
are  identical  to  the  provisions  of  the  House 
amendment  defining  those  terms.  The  defini- 
tion of  mechanical  hazard  In  the  House 
amendment  and  the  conference  substlttite 
was  designed  to  assure  that,  together  with 
the  definitions  of  electrical  and  thermal  haz- 
ards, this  definition  would  cover  any  type  of 
hazard  presented  by  a  children's  article  that 
is  not  already  covered  by  existing  law.  For 
example,  children's  articles  which  generate 
damaglngly  high  noise  levels  could  be  covered 
under  the  Act  by  that  definition. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute are  also  Identical  to  the  House  amend- 
ment. Those  provisions  (1)  include  within 
the  coverage  of  the  Act  combustible  articles, 
(2)  provide  for  the  repurchase  of  banned 
hazardous  substances,  and  (3)  provide  an 
effective  date. 

Harlet  O.  Staggers, 
John  E.  Moss, 
John  M.  MtniPHT, 
William  L.  Springer, 
Hastings  Keith. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  2276.  EXTENDING  CLEAN  AIR 
ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  2276)  to  ex- 
tend for  1  year  the  authorization  for 
research  relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  with  a  House  amendment  thereto, 
insist  on  the  House  amendment,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Jarman,  Rogers  of  Florida. 
Satterfield.  Springer,  Nelsen,  and 
Carter. 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  580  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  580 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR.  13827) 
to  amend  and  extend  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  development,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
lines  19  and  20  on  page  20,  lines  13  through 
22  on  page  21,  and  lines  11  through  16  of 
the  committee  amendment  on  page  40  are 
hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule  by  title  instead  of  by  section.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  H.R.  13827,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  shall  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
S.  2864.  and  it  shall  then  be  In  order  in  the 
House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  HM.  13827  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Madden)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta),  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  580 
provides  an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
13827  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating 
to  housing  and  urban  development  and 
for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  is  the  omnibus  housing  bill 
for  this  year  and  is  needed  to  provide 
authorizations  to  continue  our  housing 
programs  into  fiscal  year  1971  and  to 


extend  FHA  mortgage  insuring  authority. 
While  the  four  titles  in  the  bill  affect 
nearly  all  of  our  programs  in  this  field, 
it  appears  to  be  relatively  noncontrover- 
sial  and  was  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  unani- 
mously. It  is  important  that  it  be  acted 
on  promptly  so  that  the  administration 
will  know  the  authorizations  available 
when  it  plans  for  its  budget  request  for 
next  year. 

In  its  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  stated  that  there  are  no  new 
major  programs  provided  for  in  this  bill 
reflecting  the  fact  that  the  extensive 
acts  of  1968  and  other  recent  years  cre- 
ated programs  which  are  still  being  put 
into  effect  and  perfected.  Here  are  the 
major  provisions  in  H.R.  13827. 

Tlie   first   title   deals   with   mortgage 
credit  and  FHA  insurance.  It  extends  to 
next  October  the  basic  insuring  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion which  would  otherwise  expire  on 
January  1.  The  bill  would  make  an  up- 
ward adjustment  of  10  percent  in  maxi- 
mum FHA  mortgage  amounts  to  refiect 
the  rise  in  construction  and  land  costs  in 
recent    years    and    would    authorize    a 
modest  reduction  in  dowapayments  on 
homes     priced     between     $20,000     and 
$25,000  to  bring  them  more  in  line  with 
th€!  low  downpayments  required  on  lower 
priced  homes.  It  would  also  authorize  an 
additional  $25  million  for  interest  sub- 
sidy  payments   under   the   section   235 
homeownership   program   and   the  sec- 
tion   236    rental    housing    program    to 
refiect    higher    construction    costs    and 
higher  interest  rates  over  the  past  year. 
Title  n  of  the  bill  covers  urban  re- 
newal   and    public    housing.    This    title 
would  authorize  $2  billion  in  urban  re- 
newal  grant   authority   for   fiscal   year 
1971,  which  is  a  modest  increase  over  the 
$1,750,000,000  authorized  for  this  year. 
It  also  provides  that  35  percent  of  this 
amount   be   reserved   for   neighborhood 
development    programs.    It    includes    a 
provision,   which   many  Members  have 
been  concerned  about,  extending  for   1 
year  the  eligibility  period  for  noncash 
grant-in-aid  credit  under  urban  renewal 
to  take  account  of  the  aelay  in  Federal 
funding  of  NDP  and  other  urban  renew- 
al projects.  Another  section  removes  the 
controversial  income  ceiling  on  low  in- 
terest rehabilitation  loans  in  urban  re- 
newal areas  imposed  last  year  but  re- 
tains a  priority  for  lower  income  borrow- 
ers. This  title  also  authorizes  some  flexi- 
bility in  the  public  housing  contribution 
foiTOula  which  was  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. This  flexibility  will  make 
possible  some  further  aid  for  those  local 
authorities  which  are  now   threatened 
with  bankruptcy  because  rental  income 
Is  so  low  they  cannot  meet  operating  ex- 
penses. Finally,  this  title  authorizes  an 
additional  $150  million  for  the  program 
of  3-percent  direct  loans  for  housing  for 
the  elderly  to  help  meet  the  backlog  of 
applications   which   HUD   now   has   on 
hand. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  covers  model  cities 
and  metropolitan  development  pro- 
grams. The  principal  provision  is  the  au- 
thorization to  appropriate  $750  million 
next  year  for  the  model  cities  program. 
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existing  unused  appro- 
priation authority  for  several  other  pro- 
grams Includlnr  urban  planning  grants, 
jprogram,  and  water  and 
sewer  grants.  II  also  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  i.n  additional  $100  mil- 
lion for  water  and  sewer  grants. 

The  last  title  of  the  bill  covers  a  num- 
ber of  miscellan  ecus  provisions,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  a  committee 
amendment  wh  ch  would  make  flood  in- 
surance promplly  available  to  property 
owners  threater  ed  by  floods  and  hurri- 
canes. The  bas  c  program  enacted  last 
year  has  been  slow  to  go  into  effect  be- 
cause of  the  tine  required  to  set  local 
premium  rates.  This  bill  would  make  it 
possible  for  property  owners  to  buy  this, 
coverage  now  w  th  Federal  assistance  for 
a  2-year  perioc  while  rate  studies  are 
going  on.  Title  fV  also  includes  a  num- 
ber of  perfectijig  amendments  to  farm 
housing  prograi  is  designed  to  make  pos- 
sible substantia  increase  in  this  financ- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ;his  bill  is  generally  sim- 
ilar to  the  Senate  housing  bill  which 
passed  tJUat  bod  y  recently — S.  2864.  The 
basic  difference  is  that  the  Senate  bill 
covers  a  2-year  period  while  H.R.  13827 
Is  a  1-year  bil  .  While  it  is  relatively 
small,  as  housing  bills  go,  it  is  needed  to 
keep  our  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment programs  going  and  to  perfect 
those  programs  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  [  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  A  Ir.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  remarks  just  made  by  my  friend 
from  Indiana. 

I  might  say  that  the  authorizations 
contained  in  the  bill  total  $3,074,000,000 
for  fiscal  1971:  3200.000,000  is  authorized 
for  fiscal  1970— the  last  is  for  increases 
in  current  proj  rams  covering  housing 
for  the  elderly  a  nd  those  to  improve  and 
upgrade  curren;ly  existing  housing  in 
low-income  areas. 

Of  the  $3,074,000,000  authorized  for 
fiscal  1971,  the  major  programs  covered 
are:  urban  renewal.  52.000,000.000;  and, 
model  cities,  $75p, 000.000. 

The  bill  also  rtiakes  changes  in  the  or- 
ganic law  coveriiig  a  number  of  housing- 
assistance  programs,  all  aimed  at  making 
more  and  better)  housing  facilities  avail- 
able. Among  th^se  are:  First,  a  liberal- 
ization of  FHA  downpayment  require- 
that  low-  and  middle- 
will  not  be  priced  out 
of  the  housing  iiarket  by  rising  prices; 
second,  an  incijease  in  the  mortgages 
which  may  be  irlsured  on  mobile  homes, 
and;  third,  an  ihcrease  in  contract  au- 
thority for  homeowner  assistance  pay- 
ments to  upgrad!  existing  housing  under 
section  235  of  the  Housing  Act. 

The  committe;  report  notes  that  with 
respect  to  the  u-ban  renewal  programs, 
a  backlog  of  requests  from  cities  now 
equals  nearly  $:!,000,000,000.  The  addi- 
tional fimding  a  ithorizations  of  $2,000.- 
000.000  is  necessary  beginning  with  fiscal 
1971  to  continut  this  program.  Thirty- 
five  percent  of  tlie  funds  made  available 
will  be  reserved  for  funding  neighbor- 
hood development  programs  as  opposed 
to  downtown  redevelopment. 

The  model  cities  program  is  authorized 


ments  to  Insure 
income  families 


for  fiscal  1971  at  $750,000,000.  At  present 
35  cities  are  receiving  grant  assistance 
and  150  more  have  received  planning 
assistance.  These  150  cities  will  soon 
begin  to  receive  grant  assistance  imder 
the  program. 

A  number  of  programs  which  would 
otherwise  expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1970, 
and  for  which  funds  remain  unexpended, 
are  extended  for  1  more  year  without 
any  further  authorizations.  These  in- 
clude: Grants  for  open  spaces,  urban 
beautification  and  historic  preservation, 
advanced  land  acquisition,  grants  for 
public  facilities  in  new  communities,  and 
grants  for  the  neighborhood  facilities 
program. 

The  bill  also  extends  through  fiscal 
1971  the  existing  program  for  grants  for 
water  and  sewer  facilities  construction 
and  authorizes  an  additional  $100,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
additional  amount  of  $100  million  is 
totally  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  in 
this  area.  We  debated  an  appropriation 
bill  just  recently  where  we  tripled  the 
request  of  $214  million  for  such  con- 
struction to  $600  million.  I  might  observe 
that  HUD  seems  to  be  doing  a  good  job 
in  allocating  this  fund  to  the  areas  of 
need  and  should  be  authorized  to  in- 
crease its  efforts. 

I  think  the  committee  should  give 
some  consideration  during  the  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  today  and  perhaps,  if 
we  go  into  tomorrow  on  this  bill,  to  in- 
creasing this  $100  million  authorization 
substantially. 

The  bill  adds  a  new  provision  to  exist- 
ing law  with  respect  to  fiood  insurance 
assistance.  The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  is  directed  to 
implement  the  fiood  insurance  program 
on  an  emergency  basis  during  the  2-year 
period  ending  December  31,  1971.  Insur- 
ance could  be  offered  to  flood-prone 
areas  during  this  period  while  the  long- 
term,  permanent  program  is  made  oper- 
ational. The  existing  fiood  insurance 
pool  created  by  the  Government  and  the 
insurance  companies  would  be  utilized. 
Rates  would  be  set  by  the  Secretary. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  set 
maximimi  rates  of  interest  for  home 
mortgages  on  single-family  dwellings 
In  those  few  States  which  do  not  have 
statutory  ceilings.  This  would  elimi- 
nate the  arbitrary  8-percent  ceiling,  an 
area  that  was  touched  upon  while  this 
bill  was  before  the  Rules  Committee. 

Also,  there  is  a  question  of  the  crisis 
that  this  Nation  faces  in  the  housing 
industry  or  that  part  of  the  housing  in- 
dustry dependent  upon  conventional  fi- 
nancing. Every  Member  knows  that  our 
banks  and  the  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions back  home  do  not  have  the 
money  to  loan  to  build  homes  with  con- 
ventional financing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  hope  this 
great  committee  will  give  some  consid- 
eration to  this  area  of  need.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  (Mr. 
Barrett)  ,  and  he  acknowledged  the  tre- 
mendous need  which  exists  here.  There- 
fore, I  hope  this  great  subcommittee  of 


the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, will  give  some  real  attention  to 
this  matter  before  we  are  faced  witii  a 
recession  in  the  housing  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  In  conclusion  that 
this  resolution  waives  points  of  order 
against  lines  16  through  21  on  page  20 
of  the  bill  for  the  reason  that  a  revolv- 
ing fund  is  created  and  on  lines  16 
through  21  on  page  21  and  to  lines  11 
through  16  on  page  40  for  the  reason 
that  we  have  a  transfer  of  funds. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  13827)  to  amend  and 
extend  laws  relating  to  housing  and  ur- 
ban development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLK 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13827,  with 
Mr.  Flood  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman) 
will  be  recognized  for  1 V2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wid- 
nall)  will  be  recognized  for  IVg  hours. 

Before  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  we  understand  the 
ground  rules  when  this  Chairman  pre- 
sides. The  Chair  has  requested  the 
House  employees  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  fioor,  with  the  exception  of  one 
man  from  each  side  of  the  aisle.  The 
Chair  has  asked  the  chiefs  of  the  whips 
to  advise  those  in  those  quarters  that 
we  want  them  to  be  quiet.  The  Chair 
expects  the  Members  to  understand  that 
this  debate  will  be  conducted  as  they 
want  it  conducted.  As  their  Chairman, 
the  Chair  expects  the  aisles  to  the  right 
and  left,  which  as  a  rule  represent  the 
most  trouble,  to  be  cleared.  The  gentle- 
men who  are  at  the  rail  will  also  under- 
stand that  we  expect  no  undue  activity 
there. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us — 
HJl.  13827 — is  very  important  legisla- 
tion and  necessary  to  continue  our  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  housing  and  urban 
development  through  the  next  fiscal  year. 
It  also  makes  important  improvements  in 
existing  law  to  help  those  programs  fimc- 
tion  more  effectively  and  help  us  meet 
our  national  housing  goals. 

Important  as  this  bill  is.  It  should  be 
stated  that  it  is  not  designed  to  be  a  cure- 
all.  In  particular,  it  is  not  aimed  at  the 
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most  critical  problem  in  housing  today; 
that  of  high  interest  rates  and  the 
shortage  of  mortgage  credit.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Bank  and  Currency  has  bills 
pending  before  it  and  is  now  conduct- 
ing hearings  on  this  extremely  difficult 
problem  and  is  working  hard  to  find  solu- 
tions to  tight  money  which  has  forced 
many  home  buyers  out  of  the  market, 
has  reduced  home  building  activities 
sharply,  and  is  doing  serious  damage  to 
our  entire  economy.  We  will  not  be  able 
to  make  substantial  progress  toward 
meeting  the  goal  of  26  million  additional 
homes  over  the  next  10  years  as  set  forth 
in  the  1968  Housing  Act  until  this  funda- 
mental problem  is  overcome.  However,  we 
must  continue  our  basic  programs  of 
housing  assistance  for  low-income  fam- 
ilies and  aid  to  towns  and  cities  to  im- 
prove living  conditions  and  eliminate 
slums.  This  is  the  purpose  of  H.R.  13827. 
Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  has  worked  hard 
on  the  bill  before  us  and  has  produced 
legislation  which  was  approved  unani- 
mously by  our  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  held  3  weeks  of  hearings  on 
administration  proposals  and  related 
bills  and  then  considered  this  legislation 
In  5  days  of  executive  session.  H.R.  13827 
embodies  the  subcommittee  recommen- 
dations. In  its  executive  session  the  full 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
generally  approved  H.R.  13827  and  added 
several  additional  amendments.  The 
most  important  of  these  additional 
amendments  is  the  emergency  flood  in- 
surance program  intended  to  activate 
immediately  the  basic  flood  insurance 
program  authorized  in  last  year's  Hous- 
ing Act. 

FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  uncompli- 
cated bill  which  contains  four  titles  in 
contrast  to  the  17  titles  in  last  year's 
Housing  Act.  The  first  title  deals  mainly 
with  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion program  of  mortgage  insurance.  It 
would  extend  until  next  October  FHA's 
basic  mortgage  insuring  authority  which, 
imder  existing  law,  would  expire  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  This  includes  both  the  FHA  pro- 
grams for  lower  income  families  and  its 
regular  programs  for  those  in  the  mid- 
dle-income range.  While  the  shortage  of 
mortgage  funds  has  held  down  the  level 
of  activity  under  FHA.  this  program  is 
basic  to  our  effoits  to  meet  our  national 
housing  goals  and  hopefully  will  show  a 
rising  rate  of  activity  over  the  next  year. 
This  title  also  clarifies  the  authority  of 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation to  buy  mortgages  on  low- 
income  housing  under  FHA  programs  at 
par  and  resell  them  at  market  prices. 
This  provision  is  designed  to  meet  the 
problem  of  nonprofit  sponsors  of  rent 
supplement  and  interest  subsidy  projects 
who  have  no  resources  with  which  to  pay 
discoimts.  It  is  only  a  very  limited  an- 
swer to  the  problems  posed  by  the  point 
system  which  can  only  be  overcome  for 
all  home  buyers  and  housing  sponsors 
through  a  reduction  in  interest  rates  and 
an  increase  in  the  supply  of  credit.  How- 
ever, the  committee  felt  that  it  was  ur- 
gent that  action  be  taken  to  make  par 


financing  available  for  FHA  programs 
designed  especially  for  lower  income 
families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  attention  should  also  be 
called  to  the  language  in  the  report  ex- 
pressing the  committee's  dissatisfaction 
with  the  failure  of  the  administration  to 
put  into  effect  the  important  provision 
of  the  1968  act  authorizing  the  sale  of 
mortgage-backed  securities  to  help  tap 
new  sources  of  mortgage  money  such  as 
pension  funds.  Tliese  funds  now  do  not 
generally  invest  in  home  mortgages  be- 
cause they  prefer  the  convenience  of  bond 
investments  which  have  a  fixed  schedule 
of  retirement  without  handling  costs. 
Tlie  assets  of  these  funds  exceed  $200  bil- 
lion but  their  present  mortgage  holdings 
account  for  only  about  one-tenth  of  that 
amount.  Properly  implemented  these 
mortgage-backed  securities,  which  under 
the  law  would  carry  a  Government  guar- 
antee, could  greatly  expand  the  supply 
of  mortgage  credit.  It  is  important  that 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  use  this  authority  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  security  which  will  be 
attractive  to  pension  funds. 

Another  statement  in  the  committee 
report  points  to  the  availability  of 
prompt  relief  in  the  current  mortgage 
credit  crisis  through  the  use  of  existing 
authority  for  FHA  and  VA  mortgage 
purposes  under  the  special  assistance 
program.  The  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association — GNMA — created 
by  the  1968  Housing  Act  has  $2  billion 
authorized  by  the  Congress  to  aid  hous- 
ing programs  through  mortgage  pur- 
chases, particularly  the  highly  successful 
program  of  3-percent  loans  for  rental 
and  cooperative  housing  for  moderate 
income  families.  The  Secretai'y  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  has  stated 
his  desire  to  stimulate  housing  construc- 
tion and  meet  our  housing  needs.  One 
step  that  he  could  take  immediately  to 
accomplish  that  would  be  to  put  these 
funds  to  use. 

urban  renewal  and  public  housing 

Title  II  of  the  bill  covers  the  urban 
renewal  program  and  public  housing. 
The  bill  would  authorize  an  additional 
$2  billion  for  urban  renewal  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  This  is  urgently  needed  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  already  have  a 
backlog  of  applications  of  approximately 
$2  billion;  new  applications  of  about  $2 
billion,  and  new  applications  are  still 
coming  in  at  a  high  rate.  Your  commit- 
tee felt  that  this  was  the  minimum 
amount  needed  to  take  care  of  both  the 
pressing  needs  of  larger  cities  and  as- 
sure that  adequate  funds  will  be  avail- 
able for  our  smaller  towns  and  cities. 
The  bill  does  not  provide  for  any  addi- 
tional units  of  public  housing  since  exist- 
ing authorization  is  sufficient  to  cari-y 
that  program  through  next  year.  How- 
ever, it  does  provide  $20  million  in  an- 
nual contribution  authority  to  be  used 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  older  projects. 
Some  of  these  projects  are  now  30  years 
old  and  others  were  built  shortly  after 
World  War  II  when  shortages  of  material 
hampered  construction.  Improvement  of 
this  housing  will  give  it  a  new  lease  on 
life  so  that  it  can  continue  to  ser\'e  low- 
income  families. 


Tills  title  also  includes  an  additional 
$150  million  for  the  very  successful  and 
popular  program  of  3-percent  loans  for 
housing  for  the  elderly.  When  the  ad- 
ministration allowed  this  program  to  run 
out  of  funds  this  spring  it  had  on  hand 
$200  million  in  applications  and  addi- 
tional sponsors  were  in  the  process  of 
preparing  further  applications.  HUD  told 
these  sponsors  that  in  the  future  they 
would  have  to  use  section  236  interest 
subsidies.  In  enacting  section  236  last 
year  it  was  contemplated  that  it  would 
eventually  replace  direct  loan  programs 
but  only  when  it  was  put  in  full  opera- 
tion and  adequately  funded.  This  has  not 
yet  happened  and  in  view  of  the  shortage 
of  assistance  funds  and  the  tremendous 
need  for  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
other  low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies, it  is  important  that  we  make  full 
use  of  all  of  our  programs  in  this  field. 

The  committee  heard  many  complaints 
that  the  complexity  and  higher  costs  of 
FHA  section  236  housing  would  block 
efforts  to  provide  these  units  for  older 
people  at  rents  which  they  could  afford. 
The  committee  therefore  added  this  ad- 
ditional authorization  and  in  view  of  the 
present  upward  pressure  on  construction 
and  land  costs  and  the  lack  of  alternative 
mortgage  financing,  it  is  important  that 
the  Department  make  them  available 
IJioniptly  for  senior  citizen  housing. 

.MODEL    CITIES    AND    METROPOLITAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  III  of  the  bill 
covers  model  cities  and  metropolitan  de- 
velopment. It  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  $750  million  for  model 
cities  grants  in  fiscal  year  1971.  This  is 
the  amount  requested  by  the  previous 
administration  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  That  request  was  reduced  10  per- 
cent by  the  present  administration  and 
the  House-passed  bill  has  made  a  fur- 
ther reduction — to  $500  million.  The 
model  cities  program  is  intended  to  con- 
centrate the  full  range  of  existing  pro- 
grams for  housing,  health,  education, 
and  job  training  in  neighborhoods  of 
greatest  need.  Already  150  cities  have 
been  approved  for  planning  under  this 
program  and  more  towns  and  cities  are 
making  application.  These  funds  will 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  carry  out 
their  programs. 

The  bill  also  has  an  amendment  to 
the  model  cities  program  reflecting  the 
experience  gained  so  far  in  the  planning 
phase.  Many  smaller  communities  have 
seriously  blighted  areas  in  need  of  the 
model  cities  program.  However,  many 
small  towns  cannot  usefully  employ  the 
large  number  of  Federal  grant  programs 
used  in  larger  cities,  and,  since  existing 
law  limits  model  city  grants  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  local  share  of  the  cost  of  Fed- 
eral programs  being  used,  their  com- 
munities do  not  have  an  adequate  base 
for  meaningful  model  cities  grants.  In 
order  to  enable  them  to  receive  the  full 
benefit  of  the  programs,  the  bill  would 
provide  that  up  to  10  percent  of  the  fimds 
made  available  for  these  grants  could  be 
used  in  smaller  towns  without  being 
bound  by  this  formula. 

Other  provisions  of  title  III  would  ex- 
tend for  1  year  a  number  of  programs  for 
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which  additiotal  funds  are  not  needed. 
These  include  the  comprehensive  plan- 
ning program,  open  space,  urban  beauti- 
flcation,  and  the  historic  preservation 
program  and  t^e  supplement  grants  for 
and  new  communities. 
This  title  wobld  also  extend  for  1  year 
the  present  au  ;horization  for  water  and 
sewer  grants  and  would  add  $100  million 
to  the  amoum,  which  could  be  appro- 
priated for  thij  progrram.  It  is  highly  re- 
the  water  and  sewer  pro- 
gram has  nev((r  been  fully  funded  be- 
cause this  is  on ;  of  the  most  urgent  needs 
of  communitieii  throughout  the  country. 
Hopefully  increased  funds  will  be  ap- 
these  grants  so  that  we 
can  begin  to  nake  inroads  on  the  tre- 
mendous backlig  of  need  in  this  field. 
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Under  the  present  program  mortgage 
loans  in  rural  areas  are  originated  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  through 
its  housing  insurance  fund  and  these 
loans  are  then  sold  to  private  investors  so 
that  the  funds  can  be  used  again  for 
additional  loan  originations.  The  tight 
money  problem  has  made  it  nearly  im- 
possible to  sell  this  paper  and  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  has  requested 
an  increase  in  the  limit  on  its  housing 
insurance  fund.  The  committee  has  done 
this  by  an  amendment  which  combines 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  direct 
loan  fund  with  the  housing  insurance 
fund  to  permit  further  loan  originations. 
It  has  also  included  an  amendment  to 
permit  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
sell  its  loans  in  blocks  attractive  to  large 
investors  instead  of  the  present  system 
of  selling  them  one  by  one.  This  provi- 
sion should  make  these  insured  loans 
more  readily  marketable.  The  committee 
report  also  points  out  that  its  present  au- 
thority in  the  law  for  the  Goverrmient 
National  Mortgage  Association  to  pur- 
chase these  insured  loans  under  the  spe- 
cial assistance  fund,  which  aheady  has 
ample  authorization,  the  administration 
should  act  promptly  to  activate  those 
funds  to  make  them  available  to  rural 
home  buyers  who  always  suffer  greatest 
in  periods  of  tight  money.  Finally,  this 
section  removes  the  5,500  population  ceil- 
ing on  areas  in  which  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration can  operate.  This  provision 
is  designed  to  give  flexibility  to  the  pro- 
gram but  the  committee  expects  that  the 
agency  will  continue  to  direct  its  efforts 
to  farm  housing  and  smaller  communi- 
ties which  are  rural  in  nature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  13827  has  been 
carefully  thought  out  by  the  committee 
with  full  participation  of  all  of  its  mem- 
bers to  meet  immediately  pressing  needs 
in  housing  and  urban  development.  Right 
now  the  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
are  working  on  their  budget  proposals  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  and  it  is  important 
that  the  House  pass  this  bill  so  that  they 
will  know  the  authorizations  and  legis- 
lative law  and  intent  under  which  they 
will  be  operating.  It  is  not  a  controversial 
bill  in  view  of  the  vmanimous  vote  in  the 
committee  and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentlanan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  intrigued  by  the 
training  and  fellowship  program  as  set 
forth  in  this  bill.  What  does  a  fellow  do 
in  contributing  to  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram? And  I  assume  that  is  what  is 
referred  to. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  information  is 
available  to  all  of  the  Members  in  the 
committee  report.  It  has  been  furnished 
to  all  Members. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  hap- 
pen to  know  what  kind  of  price  tag  there 
is  on  this  fellowship  program? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  sir.  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  give  you  the  information  on  that. 
Of  course,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions goes  into  all  of  those  details  before 
the  money  is  appropriated  and  after 
this  authorization  is  made.  I  would  ask 


the  gentleman  to  wait  until  the  debate 
is  over  and,  if  he  does  not  get  the  answer, 
I  will  try  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  am  intrigued  by  a  re- 
cent statement  in  the  Washington  Post 
to  the  effect  that  priorities  are  set  by 
Mr.  George  Creel,  Director  of  Public  Af- 
fairs of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Mr.  Jack 
Wooley,  whereby  certain  Members'  mail 
received  priority  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man if  he  agrees  with  the  decision  made 
by  Mr.  George  Creel. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that,  and  since  it  is  the  gentleman's 
administration  that  is  in  power,  I  would 
suggest  you  make  inquii-y  direct  to  them. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Of  course  that  is  quite 
tioie,  but  there  are  many  more  Members 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman's  party 
on  the  list  than  there  are  mine. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  was  a  decision 
that  was  made  without  consultation  with 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  or  any 
member  thereof,  to  my  knowledge,  and 
by  the  gentleman's  own  party.  I  suggest 
he  ask  them  directly. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  should  say,  in  that 
case,  if  such  priorities  are  approved  by 
him,  I  would  think  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  would  depend  on  those  70 
Members  so  favored  by  the  Department 
for  their  votes  on  this  bill. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  it. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  try  to  fill  in  a  little  bit  for 
the  gentleman's  edification. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  think  that  the 
newspaper  article  the  gentleman  refers 
to  was  published  here  In  Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr.  CARTER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  And  it  talked  about 
some  priority  Members  in  reference  to 
HUD  programs? 

Mr.  CARTER.  That  is  quite  right. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  think  most  of  those 
listed  were  Members  on  both  sides  who 
were  members  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee, Banking  Committee,  and  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Not  entirely. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Most  of  them  were. 
I  was  one  of  the  names  mentioned,  and 
I  was  very  pleasantly  surprised.  As  a 
good  Democrat  I  do  not  like  privileges, 
but  I  thought  it  was  good,  except  that 
when  I  checked  with  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  he  told 
me  that  my  priority  would  be  72  hours 
on  any  announcement  after  the  Senator 
from  my  State,  who  belongs  to  the  gen- 
tleman's party,  would  get  first  notice. 
That  is  rather  strange  privileged  priority, 
I  think.  I  am  willing  to  switch  that  pri- 
ority if  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas 
will  agree  to  let  me. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Arends 
A.shley 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Brooks 
Burton,  Utah 
CahlU 
Carey 

Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clay 
Corman 
Culver 
Dawson 
Denney 
Dent 
Devlne 
Diggs 
DlngeU 
Dom 
Downing 
Edwarcis,  Ala. 


[Roll  No.  237] 

Eshleman 

Pascell 

Flndley 

Foley 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Gannatz 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hays 

Holifield 

Howard 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Klrwan 

Landrum 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

McCarthy 

Martin 

MesklU 

Mills 

Monagan 

Morse 

Morton 

Murphv,  N.T. 


O'Konskl 

Passman 

Powell 

Pur  cell 

Qule 

Reld.  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Rodlno 

Scheuer 

Slkes 

SUk 

Skubltz 

Taft 

Teague,  Tex. 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Van  Ik 

Watts 

Whalley 

Wilson.  Bob 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flood,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  13827,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  355  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submit- 
ted herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  the  time  of  the 
call  of  the  quorum  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  had  consumed  23 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Widnall). 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  speaking  here 
today  in  support  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1969,  ILR. 
13827.  While  this  bill  lias  been  charac- 
terized as  noncontroversial  and  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Congress  by  a  vote  of  35  to  0, 
the  committee  report  does  include  dis- 
senting views. 

The  thrust  of  this  bill  goes  toward  ex- 
tending the  authority  for  essential  pro- 
grams such  as  that  of  FHA.  It  provides 
for  a  large  increase  in  the  authorization 
for  the  model  cities  program  and  that 
of  the  homeownership  subsidy  program. 

In  the  past,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  hsis  received 
one  new  program  after  another  from  the 
Congress,  with  the  end  result  that  pro- 
gram competition  and  bureaucratic  dif- 
ficulties have  become  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception. 

There  should  be  a  full  and  adequate 
debate  on  the  merits  of  the  substantive 
amendments  within  this  bill. 

An  open  and  full  debate  is  the  only 
way  the  Congress  can  provide  the  full 
understanding  of  the  housing  laws.  This 
is  much  needed.  It  will  be  constructive 
and  do  much  to  aid  executive  interpre- 
tation of  congressional  intent. 

In  helping  that  portion  of  the  Na- 
tion that  is  Hi-housed,  we  must  enact 


legislation  that  does  not  come  back  to 
haimt  us.  Presently,  the  tight  monetary 
situation  has  so  worked  to  our  disadvan- 
tage that  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  our  desire  to  aid  has  outstripped 
our  ability  to  do  so. 

We  have  created  since  1964  a  myriad 
of  programs.  Some  have  worked,  others 
have  not.  We  are  faced  with  such  things 
as  a  choice  between  housing  people  and 
building  units  for  the  goals  set  in  the 
preamble  of  the  1968  Housing  Act.  Suc- 
cessful programs  are  paradoxically  be- 
ing curtailed  because  they  are  success- 
ful. The  money  is  needed  elsewhere  for 
a  restricted  group. 

I  cite  these  matters  only  because  I 
think  they  should  be  fully  explored. 

The  1969  housing  bill,  made  up  of 
many  technical  changes  in  ongoing  pro- 
grams, comes  at  a  landmark  time  in  our 
efforts  to  adequately  house  the  Nation. 
Yet  the  bill  can  hardly  be  called  "land- 
mark legislation." 

There  is  a  good  reason  for  this.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  our  country  have 
the  traditional  and  fundamental  doc- 
trines and  institutions  been  so  severely 
challenged.  Never  before  has  the  Nation 
felt  so  unsettled  about  the  future,  and 
yet  seemingly  certain  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  faster  and  faster.  Tlie  "in- 
flation psychology"  that  persists  in  the 
land,  that  President  Nixon  so  forcefully 
spoke  about  last  week,  is  taking  an  espe- 
cially heavj'  toll  on  housing,  as  we  all 
know. 

Root  of  the  problem,  of  course,  is  that 
our  housing  and  urban  development  pol- 
icies have  relied,  all  these  years,  on  ex- 
isting financial  institutions  and  exist- 
ing financial  conceptions  of  security.  The 
mortgage  loan,  secured  by  land,  has  al- 
ways been  properly  regarded  as  the  most 
secure  of  securities. 

Recently,  the  Commission  on  Mortgage 
Interest  Rates  delved  into  these  prob- 
lems. I  commend  that  report  to  those 
who  want  to  know  more  about  these 
problems.  We  shall  have  more  discussion 
about  them  in  the  future.  "ITiat  Com- 
mission quite  properly  identified  infla- 
tion as  the  chief  cause  of  our  housing 
problems. 

I  mention  the  inflation  problem  in  the 
context  of  today's  housing  bill  because 
we  are  not  yet  attempting  to  transform 
major  policies  and  procedures  into  infla- 
tion-tailored legislation.  It  would  be 
easy,  for  instance,  to  attempt  to  reshape 
some  of  the  fimdamental  principles  that 
lie  beneath  our  national  housing  policies, 
to  make  them  more  responsive  to  infla- 
tionary situations. 

There  is  one  such  example  in  this  bill, 
a  minor  example  and  one  that  is  highly 
experimental.  I  do  not  oppose  it,  because 
it  will  be  very  limited  in  scope  if  the  ad- 
ministration follows  the  direction  of 
Congress  and  limits  its  use  to  only  cer- 
tain subsidized  programs.  I  refer  to  the 
special  assistance  mortgage  purchasing 
provisions  pertaining  to  "Ginnie  Mae" 
and  "Farmie  Mae." 

This  provision,  section  111  of  the  bill, 
would  allow  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association — part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— to  buy  a  mortgage  at  par  and 
then  immediately  sell  it  to  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association — now  no 


longer  part  of  the  Government  for 
budgetary  purposes — at  a  slightly  differ- 
ent price,  below  par. 

By  buying  the  mortgage  at  less  than 
par,  Fannie  Mae  will  make  more  money 
over  the  long  run.  Its  credit  facilities, 
unfettered  by  budgetary  constraints, 
would  be  substituted  today  for  Ginnie 
Maes,  except  for  the  difference  between 
par  and  the  purchase  price — the  so- 
called  points. 

These  "points"  would  be  directly  cub- 
sidized  by  the  Federal  Government,  an 
outright  subsidy  to  the  mortgage  bank- 
ers that  can  never  be  recovered.  Origi- 
nally, Ginnie  Mae's  special  assistance 
program  was  designed  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernment buy  the  mortgages  and  then 
hold  onto  them,  figuring  that  in  time, 
market  rates  would  fluctuate  so  thai  the 
eventual  cost  to  the  Government  might 
be  washed  out.  This  new  concept  of  sec- 
tion 111  ends  all  hope  of  recovering  the 
taxpayer's  money  paid  out  for  "points.  ' 

The  amount  of  money  involved  will 
not  be  vast,  however,  since  this  novel 
situation  can  be  limited  to  its  most  de- 
sirable social  uses — the  236  and  221<d» 
<3)  rent  supplement  programs.  If  Ginnie 
Mae  uses  this  authority  beyond  those 
social  limitations,  however,  then  grave 
questions  of  overall  economic  policy 
would  arise.  Federal  subsidy  for  all 
"point.s"  involves  national  policies  that 
go  beyond  what's  contemplated  in  this 
bill. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  system  can 
be  shown  to  work  successfully  for  the 
236  and  221  id)  (3)  rent  suplement  multi- 
fi.mily  programs,  where  the  need  is 
greatest,  then  perhaps  it  could  be  ex- 
panded to  other  homeownership  plans, 
in  coming  years. 

Federal  subsidy  of  points  at  this  stage 
is  no  cure  for  the  problems  besetting  our 
housing  and  urban  renewal  effort.  These 
problems  arise  only  because  our  economy 
is  hampered  by  the  "inflation  psychol- 
ogy" that  rwnains  all  too  rampant.  Sub- 
sidizing "points"  will  not  alter  that 
course;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  could  ag- 
gravate the  inflation  problem  if  this  pro- 
gram was  expanded  to  more  than  the 
partially  subsidized  multifamily  pro- 
grams. 

Another  section  of  this  bill  speaks  to 
that  overall  mortgage  finance  problem, 
in  todays'  inflationary  condition.  I  refer 
to  section  414,  extending  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  set  the  maximum  FHA- 
insured  interest  rate  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  responsible  to  market  conditions.  Even 
here,  what  with  State  usury  laws  crowd- 
ing into  the  economic  facts  of  life,  the 
solution  lies  within  the  total  economy 
rather  than  changing  rates  all  the  time. 

Thus,  while  this  bill  is  very  worthwhile 
and  strives  toward  laudable  goals,  it  can- 
not and  does  not  strike  at  the  most 
important  housing  issue  of  all,  the  issue 
of  inflation. 

There  are  other  matters  that  disturb 
me  about  this  bill.  The  commitments, 
large  though  they  be,  to  the  public  hous- 
ing and  urban  renewal  programs  offer 
temporary,  but  not  permanent  solutions. 
The  Congress  must  come  to  grips  with 
these  programs  and,  reaching  the  full 
imderstanding  of  the  problems  involved 
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i  olutions  that  produce 
„ „ than  the  increasing  ap- 
propriations wh|ch  in  large  part  go  to 
the  bureaucraciefe  rather  than  the  people. 

There  are  other  imperfections  of  the 
bill  that  disturb  ne  and  to  which  I  would 
like  to  give  greater  attention.  For  ex- 
ample ; 

Section  108  n.oves  up  the  percent  of 
existing  housing  that  may  be  used  for 
section  235  housing.  It  is  not  needed. 
HUD  is  already  utilizing  existing  housing 
for  235  and  236  Contracts  at  a  43  percent 
level,  expects  to  level  off  sometime  in  the 
future.  If  it  can  do  this  now,  it  does  not 
need  the  increajie.  The  Department  will 
also  be  more  Inclined  to  move  toward 
the  constructior  of  new  housing  which 
was  by  far  the  nain  thrust  of  the  pro- 
gram if  it  does  not  have  the  loose  per- 
missiveness of  tl  le  amendment.  To  allow 
the  DepartmenI  to  use  a  greater  per- 
centage of  existing  housing  for  its  pur- 
poses will  only  c  efeat  or  slow  the  efforts 
to  reach  the  IB-year  goals  and  their 
promise  of  new  construction.  Placed  in 
competition  witi  other  HUD  programs 
such  as -the  section  23  leased  program, 
specifically  desig  ned  to  use  existing  hous- 
ing, and  which  can  do  the  job  just  as 
well  and  perhaps  better,  section  235  only 
duplicates  a  function  already  well 
performed. 

Section  301:  'Vhile  we  have  no  objec- 
tion, and  think  consideration  should  be 
given  to  smalle  ■  cities,  I  would  like  to 
make  this  obsen  ation. 

What  is  a  smiller  city?  The  bill  gives 
no  definition  and  we  think  there  should 
be  established,  hy  legislative  understand- 
ing, some  rule  in  that  connection.  Other- 
wise, we  are  art  to  find  that  cities  of 
under  a  million  i  opulation  are  considered 
smaller  cities  b?cause  they  are  smaller 
than  New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Philadelphi  i. 

Section  411:  'This  section  removes  the 
5,500  populatioi  limit  on  areas  eligible 
for  Farmers  Home  Administration  pro- 
grams. While  we  favor  the  general  think- 
ing behind  this  provision,  it  is  a  case  of 
upping  sail  to  tie  limit  and  cutting  the 
anchor  loose  entirely.  There  are  towns  of 
as  much  as  25. 0^10  in  population  that  are 
largely  rural  in  nature  and  serving 
nothing  but  rural  areas.  There  are  also 
as  small  or  smaller  than  500  which  are 
nothing  more  tian  adjimcts  to  sizable 
metropolitan  ar;as,  or  specially  created 
urban  municip  ilities  of  special  pur- 
pose. The  definition  now  on  the  books 
needs  revision.  :  Jut  this  provision  would 
turn  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loose  on  the  en  ;ire  Nation,  lend  confu- 
sion to  its  operat  ion  and  those  of  the  FHA 
with  whom  it  Tjrould  immediately  be  in 
competition.  Thi;  FHA  has  all  it  can  do  to 
handle  its  prese:  it  operations.  We  should 
not  burden  it  w;  th  such  an  expansion  of 
its  sphere  of  activity  until  we  can  give, 
more  attention  to  defining  that  sphere 
of  activity. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  WIDNALL,.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  re  fer  the  gentleman  to  the 
bottom  of  page  20  of  the  committee  re- 
port, where  the  following  statement  ap- 
pears : 


Th«  Onsus  Bureau  projections  for  1970 
and  other  studies  Indicate  that  there  are  a 
total  of  5.9  million  substandard  housing 
units  In  the  nation  and  that  4.2  million  of 
them — more  than  two-thirds — are  In  rural 
areas. 

In  the  countryside  areas  of  our  coun- 
try. Then  I  refer  to  page  24,  the  middle  of 
the  page,  where  it  is  stated  that  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1967,  only  3.23  percent  of  the 
funds  of  HUD  have  gone  into  the  rural 
area.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  in- 
tolerable situation. 

What  does  the  committee  recommend 
in  relation  to  this  matter?  Will  that  situ- 
ation be  improved  so  that  countryside 
housing  will  be  receiving  proper  con- 
sideration? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Within  the  bill  there 
are  sections  that  will  prove  very  helpful 
in  rural  areas.  What  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman,  however,  is  that 
the  crying  need  for  some  priority,  I  be- 
lieve, is  in  the  central  city  areas,  the 
hard-core  areas,  the  ghetto  areas  of  the 
country,  where  some  extremely  serious 
problems  exist  and  where  we  have  got  to 
do  better  than  we  have  been  doing  in  the 
past.  If  we  do  not,  the  entire  counti-y  is 
going  to  explode.  We  have  had  some  taste 
of  that. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  agree  that  part  of  the  city 
problem  is  this  problem  in  countryside 
America,  and  unless  we  have  decent 
housing  there  ultimately  the  problem  will 
come  to  the  cities? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  would  say  that  is  part 
of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  failure  of 
many  States  to  adequately  provide  for 
the  poor  family  with  some  assistance  and 
some  relief  has  caused  the  migration  into 
the  cities. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment the  gentleman  is  making.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  am  going  to  ask  for  time  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  explain  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  field  for  the 
farmer  in  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, because  I  am  vitally  interested 
in  it,  too. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  as  I  go 
through  the  report,  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee has  made  some  very  commenda- 
ble suggestions  and  amendments  that 
are  going  to  help  bring  housing  to  rural 
areas.  I  commend  the  gentleman  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
committee  for  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  lack  of  decent 
housing  and  new  housing  available  for 
the  citizens  in  our  rural  areas  has 
reached  the  threshold  of  a  national 
crisis.  Time  is  of  the  essence  that  hous- 
ing of  all  types,  single  and  multifamily. 
be  made  available.  Today,  the  pressures 
on  our  metropolitan  centers  in  the  field 
of  housing  is  catastrophic,  and  the  end 
is  not  in  sight.  Are  we  now  to  have  the 
same  thing  happen  in  rural  America? 
Are  we  going  to  wait  imtil  it  is  too  late 
before  action  is  taken  in  solving  the  rural 
housing  problem?  It  is  my  belief  that  we 
might  be  able  to  eliminate  the  pressures 


on  our  metropolitan  cities  if  adequate 
housing  was  available  in  rural  America. 
We  must  make  available  all  the  means 
we  have  to  somehow  eliminate  the  hous- 
ing problems  of  our  Nation.  I  am  in  favor 
of  section  411,  subsections  (a)  and  <bi. 
By  extending  for  1  year  the  various 
housing  authorities  which  would  other- 
wise expire,  and  by  removing  the  $100 
million  ceiling  applied  to  the  amount  of 
unsold  insured  mortgages  that  can  be 
held  at  one  time  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, I  believe  we  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction.  I  implore  my  fellow  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee <Mr.  Barrett)  . 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
country  has  set  an  inspiring  goal  for 
itself:  The  complete  elimination  of  sub- 
standard housing  over  the  coming  dec- 
ade. The  achievement  of  this  will  require 
the  production  of  26  million  homes 
through  new  construction  and  rehabili- 
tation, a  substantially  larger  total  than 
in  any  decade  in  our  history.  Moreover, 
our  goal  calls,  not  only  for  a  decent 
home,  but  also  for  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American  family. 
This  will  require  the  full  use  of  not  only 
housing  programs  but  of  the  full  array 
of  community  development  programs 
including  public  works,  public  buildings, 
transportation,  open  space,  health  and 
educational  facilities,  and  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  bitter  fact  that 
today  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  pros- 
perity ever  known  by  any  nation  in  his- 
tory, 6  million  American  families  still 
live  in  substandard  housing.  Millions 
more  live  in  housing  which  is  physically 
adequate  but  which  is  located  in  blighted 
neighborhoods  or  which  lack  the  public 
facilities  that  most  of  us  take  for  granted. 
This  includes  not  only  the  intolerable 
conditions  in  big  city  slums  but  the 
blighted  areas  in  smaller  towns  and  mil- 
lions of  homes  in  rural  areas.  The  dis- 
turbances in  our  cities  have  warned  us 
that  we  must  not  let  our  housing  pro- 
grams be  shouldered  aside  by  other  ex- 
penditures. We  would  not  be  keeping 
faith  with  our  men  in  Vietnam  if  we 
failed  to  do  our  utmost  to  provide  decent 
homes  and  neighborhoods  for  them  to 
return  to.  Our  own  consciences  cannot 
rest  easy  if  these  problems  fail  to  get  the 
priority  which  they  deserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  vital  to  keep 
our  housing  programs  going  through  next 
year  and  to  make  those  programs  more 
effective  and  more  helpful  to  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  and  to  our 
towns  and  cities.  It  is  not  a  major  bill 
on  the  scale  of  those  in  1961,  1965,  1966, 
and  1968,  and  I  believe  it  will  not  be  con- 
troversial. After  careful  consideration  it 
was  agreed  to  unanimously  both  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  in  the  full 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
their  names  on  this  bill  and  I  believe  it 
is  one  in  which  we  can  all  take  pride. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
already  given  an  overall  description  of 
the  major  features  of  the  bill.  I  would  like 
to  highlight  some  of  the  particular  pro- 
visions of  special  importance. 
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One  of  the  most  Important  provisions 
in  the  bill  is  the  authorization  of  an  ad- 
ditional $2  billion  for  urban  renewal 
grants.  This  represents  a  modest  increase 
over  the  $1,750,000,000  authorized  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  These  grant  funds 
are  needed  to  cover  the  whole  range  of 
renewal  activities  including  the  conven- 
tional urban  renewal  program,  code  en- 
forcement, neighborhood  development 
program,  interim  assistance,  home  re- 
habilitation grants,  and  the  several  kinds 
of  relocation  payments.  Of  particular  im- 
portance at  this  time  is  the  provision  in 
the  bill  which  reserves  a  minimum  of 
$400  million  in  the  cunent  fiscal  year 
and  35  percent  of  the  fimds  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  for  neighborhood  develop- 
ment programs.  This  important  provi- 
sion in  the  1968  act  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  flexible  planning  of  large  proj- 
ects, improved  relocation  of  displaced 
families  and  business  firms,  and  avoid- 
ance of  the  problem  of  tying  up  large 
amounts  of  grant  funds  for  long  periods 
which  often  happened  in  large  projects 
under  the  conventional  system.  It  is 
highly  regrettable  that  the  administra- 
tion tias  proposed  regulations  to  nullify 
the  NDP  program  by  restricting  it  to 
projects  which  can  be  completed  in  2 
years  and  in  which  80  percent  of  the 
Federal  aid  will  be  used  in  the  first  year. 
NDP  was  never  designed  for  these  rela- 
tively smaU  short-term  projects  which 
do  not  have  the  planning,  relocation,  and 
funding  problems  of  larger  undertak- 
ings. 

The  committee  bill  would  not  only  as- 
sure funding  for  NDP  programs  under 
the  amounts  set  aside  but  also  includes 
a  very  important  amendment  offered  by 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley),  which 
would  modify  the  NDP  program  to  give 
cities  more  assurance  of  funds  to  carry 
out  their  programs  and  provide  a  more 
reasonable  time  period  for  carrying  out 
operations. 

Under  existing  law  grant  funds  are 
available  for  only  a  1-year  action  peri- 
od of  an  NDP  program  and  HUD  can 
earmark  the  funds  expected  to  be  needed 
for  a  second  year.  Many  cities 
have  found  that  this  is  too  short  a 
period  for  carrying  out  these  activities 
and  the  committee  bill  would  amend 
NDP  to  provide  for  a  2 -year  action  peri- 
od for  wliich  actual  grant  funds  would 
be  made  available  and  an  additional 
2-year  period  for  which  funds  would 
be  reserved  to  assure  the  city  of 
continuity  in  its  programs.  In  my  opin- 
ion this  amendment  is  highly  desirable 
and  in  fact  essential  in  view  of  recent 
statements  from  the  Department. 

Another  provision  in  the  bill  which 
has  been  sought  by  many  Members 
would  extend  for  1  year  the  eligibility 
of  noncash  grant-in-aid  credits  under 
the  urban  renewal  program.  The  com- 
mittee received  many  reports  from  com- 
munities which  had  chosen  to  convert 
urban  renewal  projects  to  the  neighbor- 
hood develcH>ment  program  at  the  urg- 
ing of  HUD  only  to  find  ttiat  NDP  funds 
were  not  available  this  spring  and  they 
were  faced  with  unexpected  delays.  Oth- 
er communities  are  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  these  credits  simply  because  of 
the  huge  backlog  of  applications  which 


is  imposing  a  delay  of  more  than  a  year 
on  these  projects.  These  credits  are  es- 
sential to  Uie  operation  of  the  urban 
renewal  program  because  they  are 
needed  by  the  cities  to  meet  their 
share  of  urban  renewal  cost.  There- 
fore, the  committee  bill  would  extend 
from  3  to  4  years  the  eligibility  period 
for  noncash  credits  for  applications 
pending  on  date  of  enactment.  This  pro- 
\'ision  seemed  particularly  justified  in 
view  of  tlie  fact  that  in  1959  when  the 
3-year  period  was  established,  the  back- 
log of  urban  renewal  applications 
amounted  to  only  $185  million,  well  with- 
in the  level  of  annual  authorizations. 
Now  that  backlog  has  grown  to  $2 
billion  and  this  amendment  is  needed 
to  account  for  the  unforeseen  wait- 
ing period 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bill 
would  also  remove  the  controversial  in- 
come ceiling  on  the  section  312  rehabili- 
tation loan  program.  This  very  valuable 
program  of  3-percent  loans,  which  was 
authored  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall),  has 
made  it  possible  for  many  homeowners 
and  small  business  firms  in  urban  re- 
newal areas  to  improve  their  property 
which  might  otherwise  have  had  to  be 
torn  down.  While  these  loans  are  avail- 
able only  in  slum  and  blighted  areas  and 
therefore  involve  mainly  low-income 
families,  the  ceiling  imposed  by  the  1968 
act  has  caused  difficulty  in  a  number  of 
places.  In  particular,  it  has  virtually  ruled 
out  their  use  to  improve  rental  housing. 
Since  the  loans  can  be  used  only  to  im- 
prove property  which  the  city  has  or- 
dered to  be  rehabilitated  because  it  does 
not  meet  urban  renewal  or  code  enforce- 
ment standards,  I  feel  that  we  have  an 
obligation  to  these  owners  to  provide 
some  assistance  in  financing  the  improve- 
ment. In  view  of  this  the  committee  bill 
would  repeal  the  income  ceiling  but  re- 
tains a  priority  for  applications  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families. 

The  committee  bill  would  also  make  a 
modest  increase  in  the  rehabilitation 
grants  available  to  low-income  families 
in  urbEUi  renewal  areas  who  must  fix  up 
their  property.  HUD  reports  that  60  per- 
cent of  these  grants  have  gone  to  elderly 
homeowners  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  forced  to  move  because  their  in- 
comes are  so  low  they  simply  could  not 
afford  the  needed  rehabilitation.  The 
committee  bill  would  increase  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  these  grants  from  $3,000 
to  $3,500. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bill  con- 
tains another  very  important  provision 
to  help  our  senior  citizens.  That  is  the 
authorization  of  an  additional  $150  mil- 
lion for  the  program  of  3  percent  loans 
to  finance  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped.  When  this  highly  suc- 
cessful program  exhausted  its  authoriza- 
tion earlier  this  year,  the  Department 
had  applications  in  process  totaling  ap- 
proximately $200  million.  While  some  of 
these  projects  might  be  served  by  the 
section  236  Interest  subsidy  program, 
there  is  not  sufficient  money  in  that  pro- 
gram to  meet  all  of  the  needs  of  low  and 
moderate  Income  families  generally  as 
well  as  housing  for  the  elderly  and  it  is 
important  that  we  continue  the  section 
202  loans  to  provide  good  housing  at 


modest  cost  for  the  retired  men  and 
women  who  in  their  working  years  built 
up  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

The  bill  also  contains  an  urgently 
needed  modification  of  the  public  hous- 
ing annual  contribution  formula  which 
was  requested  by  the  administration. 
This  provision  would  restore  the  author- 
ity in  the  original  1937  Housing  Act  to 
make  contributions  up  to  an  amount  set 
by  a  formula  reflecting  the  cost  of  money 
to  the  Treasurj'.  By  regulation  these  con- 
tiibutions  have  always  been  limited  just 
to  debt  service  on  public  housing  proj- 
ects but  a  growing  number  of  local  au- 
thorities find  that  they  are  not  now  able 
to  meet  operating  costs  out  of  rents. 
Over  the  years,  management  costs  of 
public  housing  have  risen  along  with 
other  costs  in  our  economy.  In  contrast, 
the  average  income  and  rent-paying 
ability  of  public  housing  occupants  has 
remained  \-irtuall>'  stationary  as  this 
program  has  come  to  serve  a  lower  range 
of  income  groups,  particularly  a  grow- 
ing number  of  elderly  femilies. 

Secretary  Romney  testified  that  hous- 
ing authorities  in  15  cities  are  now  run- 
ning deficits  and  HUD  should  be  per- 
mitted to  make  some  use  of  this  fiexible 
authority.  The  result  has  been  that  some 
authorities  have  hsid  to  turn  away  very 
low-income  applicants  because  the  rents 
they  could  pay  would  be  so  low  that  they 
would  threaten  the  solvency  of  the  whole 
local  program.  This  flexibility  is  needed 
to  carrj'  out  the  intent  of  the  1937  act 
which  stated  that  contributions  were  to 
be  made  "to  assure  the  low-income  char- 
acter of  the  project." 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  which  confronted  the  commit- 
tee was  that  of  the  pressure  of  rising  land 
and  construction  costs  on  the  per  unit 
dollar  ceilings  on  FHA  programs  and  on 
public  housing.  In  both  subcommittee 
and  full  committee  this  received  careful 
and  thoughtful  study  and  I  realize  that 
is  a  problem  on  which  we  could  not  sat- 
isfy all  points  of  view.  In  the  case  of  FHA 
the  committee  bill  would  increase  maxi- 
mum mortgage  amounts  per  home  and 
per  apartment  by  10  percent  over  exist- 
ing dollar  ceilings.  For  example,  the 
maximum  mortgage  on  a  single  family 
home  under  FHA's  basic  mutual  mort- 
gage insurance  program  would  be  in- 
creased from  $30,000  to  $33,000  and  the 
maximum  mortgage  under  the  section 
235  interest  subsidy  program  for  a  large 
family  in  a  high  cost  area  would  be  in- 
creased from  $20,000  to  $22,000.  Similar 
increases  are  provided  for  the  per  unit 
limits  on  rental  housing  programs. 

The  committee  i-eceived  evidence  that 
construction  cost  increases,  since  the  last 
adjustment  in  these  ceilings,  had  been 
even  larger  than  the  10  percent  provided 
for  in  the  bill,  but  we  felt  that  in  a  time 
of  a  serious  shortage  of  mortgage  money 
that  it  was  not  desirable  to  go  beyond 
this  figure  because  of  the  tendency  of 
builders  and  lenders  to  move  up  toward 
the  maximimi  amounts.  To  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  our  national  liousing  goals 
it  is  desirable  that  funds  available  for 
PHA  mortgages  should  be  directed  to- 
ward housing  within  the  reach  of  low- 
and  moderate-inoome  families.  In  the 
case  of  public  bousing  the  committee  pro- 
vided a  10-percent  increase  in  the  basic 
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per  room  limit  of  12,400  and  a  10-percent 
increase  in  the  additional  $750  provided 
for  in  existing  law  for  high  cost  areas. 
This  Is  approximately  the  increase 
sought  by  the  adninistration.  Undoubt- 
edly, these  increases  will  not  meet  all  of 
the  cost  problens  in  some  areas,  but 
again  the  commit  tee  was  concerned  with 
all  projects  to  come  In 
at,  or  close  to,  the  ceiling  amounts. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chiirman,  I  want  to  com- 
pliment our  distifiguished  colleague,  the 
[Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
his   amendment   to   the 
program    which    cuts 
and   technicalities   to 
i  mportant       protection 
e  to  those  who  need  It 


while  the  detaUe^  studies  of  the  perma- 


being  carried  out.  I  also 
voice  to  that  of  the 
committee  in  urging 
of  the  $2  billion  avail- 
in  the  GNMA  special 
assistance  program  to  help  overcome 
the  critical  pro^jlem  of  tight  money 
hardest  at  the  home 
and  the  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income ho4ie  buyer.  The  commit- 
tee received  testimony  that  we  are  faced 
with  an  increasingly  serious  housing 
shortage  which  i^  inflating  home  prices 
and  rents.  The  administration  has  avail- 
able to  it  funds  (0  meet  this  kind  of  in- 
flation and  at  the  same  time  help  meet 
the  national  hoi  sing  goals  set  forth  in 
the  1968  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  13827  would  make 
a  nimiber  of  impDrtant  improvements  in 
our  existing  prosxams  and  provides  au- 
thorizations essential  to  the  continua- 
tion of  these  proferams  through  the  next 
fiscal  year.  In  viuw  of  its  bipartisan  au- 
thorship and  its  unanimous  approval  in 
the  committee,  it  is  not  a  controversial 
bill.  It  is  regret  ;able  that  it  is  late  in 
coming  to  the  f.oor  but.  of  course,  we 
had  to  give  the  r  ew  administration  time 
to  shape  up  its  iiroposals  and  our  hear- 
ings began  2  daj  s  after  the  administra- 
tion bill  was  rece  ved.  It  is  important  now 
that  we  work  fo  r  its  prompt  enactment 
to  meet  the  criti:al  problems  in  housing 
and  to  enable  the  administration  to 
make  its  plans  for  next  year's  budget 
and  housing  proposals.  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  sui)port  this  bill. 

Mr.  ST  GERMiiVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yi  eld? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERklAIN.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  chaiinan  of  our  subcommit- 
tee, not  only  foi  his  splendid  statement 
but  also  for  th;  manner  in  which  he 
stewards  our  committee  and  shows  an 
understanding  cf  the  problems  and  an 
awareness  of  tlie  fact  that  this  is  a 
changing  piece  )f  legislation:  it  has  to 
be  alive,  and  it  has  to  change  with  the 
times. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sj-lvania  will  reci  ill  that  during  our  hear- 
ings, and  in  exeirutive  session,  there  was 
a  discussion  of  i  problem  of  regulatory 
cost  limits  on  1  lousing  for  the  elderly, 
particularly  on  mits  already  authorized 
for  which  bids  ijave  come  in  too  high.  I 
wonder  if  the  geitleman  who  is  chairman 


of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  would 
give  us  his  comments  on  that  problem. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  is  perfectly  correct  and 
I  recall  well  that  he  raised  this  point  with 
the  subcommittee.  Because  cost  ceilings 
for  the  section  202  housing  for  the  elderly 
program  are  not  set  further  in  the  stat- 
ute, the  law  was  not  amended  to  provide 
any  precise  increase.  However,  the  com- 
mittee's action  in  increasing  cost  limits 
for  FHA  mortgage  insurance  and  for  the 
public  housing  program  clearly  indicate 
recognition  of  this  problem  and  the  com- 
mittee's intent  to  take  steps  to  meet  it. 
The  administration  itself  proposed  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  cost  limits  on 
public-  housing  which  demonstrates  their 
awareness  of  the  problem  and  I  would 
expect  HUD  to  be  consistent  and  take 
the  necessai-y  administrative  action  to 
recognize  increased  costs  in  the  case  of 
housing  for  the  elderly.  This  is  one  of 
our  most  successful  and  popular  pro- 
grams and  it  would  be  shortsighted  in- 
deed to  deny  this  housing  to  our  senior 
citizens  from  administrative  inertia.  I 
fully  support  the  viewpoint  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing,  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Permsylvania  <Mr.  Bar- 
rett ) ,  for  tlie  tremendous  interest  he 
has  always  demonstrated  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  and  as  a  member  of  this 
committee  iai  the  housing  laws  of  this 
country  and  in  the  housing  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

I  was  interested  in  learning  the  other 
day  from  a  broadcast  of  Joseph  McCaf- 
frey over  WMAL  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  was  responsible  back 
in  1949  for  the  declaration  in  our  hous- 
ing laws  that  it  is  the  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  assure  a  "decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  home  for  every  American 
family" — a  goal  we  reaffirmed  in  the 
1968  act.  And  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Barrett)  continues  to 
work  diligently  and  sincerely  for  the 
achievement  of  this  goal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Joseph  McCaffrey  in 
his  broadcast  over  WMAL  Friday.  Au- 
gust 29,  1969.  in  his  "Meet  the  Member" 
series  spoke  of  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett). 
Mr.  McCaffrey  in  his  customary  fine  way 
described  the  kind  of  person  Mr.  Barrett 
is  and  the  kind  of  Member  of  Congress 
he  is  and  the  kind  of  chairman  he  has 
been  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee.  Mr. 
McCaffrey  said,  and  I  am  reading  from 
the  script: 

Meet  the  Member 
(By    Joseph    McCaffrey,    as    broadcast    over 

WMAL  Washington  on  Friday,  August  29, 

1969) 

William  A.  Barrett  of  Pennsylvania  Is  be- 
coming known  In  the  House  of  Hepresenta- 
tlves  as  'Mr.  Housing."  He  Is  an  expert  on 
bousing  and  Is  Chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency's  Housing  Subcommittee. 

Housing  is  the  Philadelphia  member's  main 
legislative  concern.  He  was  responsible  for 
the  declaration  in  a  1949  floor  action  which 


declared  for  a  "decent,  safe  and  sanitary 
home  for  every  American  family,"  this  later 
was  re-affirmed  as  a  goal  in  the  1968  housing 
legislation. 

Six  million  Americans,  the  Philadelphia 
Democrat  points  out,  live  in  substandard 
housing.  As  the  Chairman  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee,  Congressman  Barrett  has 
labored  both  in  the  Banking  Committee,  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  correct  this 
inequity.  He  points  out  that  poor  housing 
in  a  city  is  much  like  a  cancer,  the  crime  it 
encourages,  the  disease  it  breeds,  the  prob- 
lems it  causes,  all  infect  the  other  areas  of  a 
city.  Better  housing,  the  Congressman  feels. 
Is  a  goal  which  the  nation  must  strive  for. 

"If  we  can  house  our  citizens  adequately," 
he  feels,  'then  we  will  do  much  to  curtail 
our  other  social  problems." 

The  Congressman  has  also  worked  active- 
ly in  support  of  small  business.  He  has  long 
advocated  loans  to  those  with  executive  abil- 
ity so  as  to  create  employment. 

His  main  objective  In  the  Congress  has 
always  been  to  protect  working  people  and 
support  labor  legislation.  He  tells  about  his 
long  fights  to  provide  supplementary  Incomes 
for  the  underpaid  and  obtain  better  working 
conditions  for  federal  employees.  He  Is  es- 
pecially active  in  the  flght  to  protect  federal 
employees  from  having  their  installations 
moved  out  from  under  them.  Congressman 
Barrett  has  long  pushed  for  a  computerized 
system  to  store  data  on  defense  allocations. 
"In  this  way."  he  points  out,  "We  will 
learn  what  Is  spent  for  what  and  where  It 
is  spent.  And  we  can  And  this  out  at  a  mo- 
ments glance." 

The  Congressman  attended  Brown  Pre- 
paratory School  and  St.  Joseph's  College  In 
Philadelphia.  He  Is  a  real  estate  broker  and 
has  been  long  active  in  political  life.  He  was 
first  elected  to  Congress  in  1944.  But  two 
years  later  he  was  one  of  those  surprised  by 
the  Republican  landslide  of  1946,  which  gave 
the  Republican  Party  control  of  the  House 
and  Senate  for  the  first  time  since  the  days 
of  Herbert  Hoover.  Two  years  later  Congress- 
man Barrett  made  a  comeback,  sweeping  Into 
office.  He  has  never  been  seriously  challenged 
since  that  time. 

He  commutes  to  Washington  from  Phila- 
delphia, working  a  part  of  almost  every  day 
in  his  district  office.  Interviewing  as  many 
as  750  people  a  week.  His  district  office  Is 
open  almost  around  the  clock. 

When  there  is  a  ten  o'clock  committee 
meeting  here  In  Washington  he  leaves  Phila- 
delphia at  seven  o'clock  In  the  morning. 

AH  In  all  the  Congressman  averages  about 
four  to  four  and  a  half  hours  sleep  a  night, 
but  he  has  been  working  at  this  pace  for  his 
full  forty  years  of  public  life.  Prior  to  having 
been  elected  to  Congress  he  served  as  an 
official  with  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion, and  it  was  there  that  he  developed  the 
wide  following  that  later  encouraged  him  to 
seek  elective  office. 

That's  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvani.To 
first  district.  William  A.  Barrett. 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  i  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Barrett)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  13827.  a  bill  to  amend 
and  extend  the  laws  relating  to  housing 
and  urban  development.  This  bill  was 
reported  out  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency by  a  vote  of  35  to  0.  Needless  to  say, 
it  is  a  very  important  piece  of  legislation 
and  vei-y  necessai"y  if  we  are  to  continue 
our  programs  in  the  field  of  housing  and 
urban  .levelopment  through  the  next 
fiscal  year.  It  makes  a  number  of  im- 
poi-tant  changes  in  existing  law  to  help 
these  Federal  programs  function  more  ef- 
fectively. 
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Briefly,  the  bill  would  extend  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration's  mortgage 
and  loan  insuring  authority  to  October  1, 
1970,  and  also  extends  the  various  pro- 
grams aided  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration also  to  October  1.  1970. 

H.R.  13827  authorizes  $2  billion  for  the 
very  Important  urban  renewal  program 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  and  eai-marks  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  these  funds  for 
the  neighborhood  development  programs 
which  are  very  important  for  large  cities, 
such  as  my  hometown  of  Chicago,  for 
carrying  out  their  ambitious  urban  re- 
newal plans.  It  also  provides  a  set-aside 
of  $400  million  for  the  NDP  program  for 
this  present  fiscal  year.  Another  impor- 
tant part  of  the  urban  renewal  section 
of  the  bin  would  extend  from  3  to  4  years 
the  eligibility  period  for  noncash  grant 
and  aid  credits  under  the  urban  renewal 
program.  It  would  also  remove  the  ex- 
isting income  limitation  on  section  312 
rehabilitation  loans.  Many  of  our  cities 
have  found  this  low-interest,  direct  loan 
program  to  be  very  beneficial  in  rehabil- 
itating existing  structure  within  the  ur- 
ban renewal  and  code  enforcement  areas. 
Probably  one  of  the  most  important 
provisions  of  this  bill  would  authorize 
a  higher  level  of  annual  contributions 
imder  the  public  housing  program  by 
permitting  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  use  the  full 
formula  originally  provided  in  the  1937 
act  in  place  of  the  present  limitation  to 
debt  service.  This  provision  would  give 
many  of  our  large  public  housing  au- 
thorities additional  amounts  of  money 
to  meet  the  increasing  costs  in  running 
these  projects. 

H.R.  13827  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  $750  million  in  fiscal  year 
1971  for  the  model  cities  program  and 
authorize  the  use  of  10  percent  of  the 
funds  in  smaller  cities  without  the  limi- 
tation based  on  local  share  of  costs  of 
other  programs.  The  bill  would  also  ex- 
tend for  1  year  the  present  authoriza- 
tion for  a  number  of  vital  programs  in- 
cluding comprehensive  plarming,  open 
spaces  and  water  and  sewer  grants.  There 
is  an  additional  authorization  of  $100 
million  for  the  water  and  sewer  grant 
program. 

An  emergency  flood  insurance  program 
would  be  made  available  immediately  un- 
der this  bill  for  a  2-year  period  during 
which  local  actuary  studies  will  be  con- 
ducted to  provide  a  basis  for  the  per- 
manent flood  insurance  program. 

A  niunber  of  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  housing  programs  imder  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  in- 
crease the  volvune  of  insured  loans  avail- 
able in  our  rural  areas. 

I  had  hoped  that  when  the  housing  bill 
was  considered  by  this  body  that  my  bill, 
H.R.  13666,  which  would  provide  needed 
changes  in  the  uiban  property  protec- 
tion and  reinsurance  legislation,  would 
be  a  part  of  the  bill  before  us  today.  I 
did  not  offer  my  legislation  as  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  because  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Barrett),  most  graciously 
consented  to  hold  hearings  on  my  bill 
later  this  month  or  in  early  November. 
Since  I  did  not  want  to  hold  up  the  hous- 
ing bill  while  consideration  was  given  to 


my  legislation,  Mr.  Barrett's  solution  to 
the  problem  was  most  acceptable. 

Basically.  H.R.  13666  would,  first, 
allow  the  Federal  Government  to  write 
direct  insurance  if  the  charge  for  such 
insurance  in  the  private  market  exceeded 
175  percent  of  the  standard  premium; 
second,  provide  insurance  agents  and 
brokers  with  a  commission  that  is  real- 
istic in  terms  of  other  premium  com- 
mission; third,  provide  for  reinsurance 
of  losses  that  occur  during  the  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  of  habitatlonal 
property;  fourth,  eliminates  State  shar- 
ing in  riot  loss  payments:  fifth,  establish 
an  Office  of  Review  and  Compliance  in 
HUD  to  oversee  the  insurance  program; 
and.  sixth,  provide  for  Federal  guaran- 
tees for  performance  bonds  for  small 
business  construction  contractors  and 
subcontractors. 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  near  future 
the  Members  of  this  body  will  be  able  to 
vote  on  my  legislation  so  that  a  full  and 
complete  package  of  housing  can  be 
enacted  by  the  91st  Congress. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  two  facts  about  this  bill,  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1969. 
which  I  believe  deserve  special  men- 
tion: 

First,  the  bill  was  approved  unani- 
mously, both  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  the  full  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  Not  a  single  dis- 
senting vote  was  cast. 

Second,  although  it  does  not  plow 
any  new  ground,  the  bill  is,  nevertheless, 
of  the  first  importance. 

This  may  be  a  paradox,  for  legislation 
of  major  importance  ordinarily  is  con- 
troversial and  ordinarily  arouses  at  least 
some  opposition  in  committee. 

The  absence  of  controversy,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  due,  I  suggest,  to  several  other 
facts  including  these: 

First,  the  existence  in  the  housing  and 
related  construction  fields  of  seriously 
depressed  conditions  which  Government 
has  an  obligation  to  help  remedy; 

Second,  the  basic  purpose  of  this  bill, 
which  is  to  extend.  Improve  and  bring 
up  to  date  the  authority  for  many  of  our 
most  important  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment programs,  and  to  make  cer- 
tain desirable  adjustments  in  the  admin- 
istrative mechanisms  which  keep  these 
programs  working:  and 

Third,  the  broad  public  acceptance  of 
most  housing  and  urban  development 
programs  as  essential  tools  in  the  effort 
to  maintain  and  rebuild  American  urban 
communities  and  to  improve  the  lives  of 
the  people  of  those  communities. 

To  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
no  revolutionai-y  departures  from  pre- 
vious directions  in  this  legislation.  There 
are  no  bright  and  shiny  innovations  to 
attract  special  attention  to  this  bill. 
What  there  is,  I  suggest,  is  at  this  stage 
in  our  experience  even  more  important. 
It  is  the  money  and  the  authority  and 
the  changes  which  are  needed  to  keep 
alive  and  well  the  housing  programs  of 
demonstrated  merit  and  great  potential. 
Very  briefly,  and  among  other  things, 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1969  will  do  the  following: 

First,  extend  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
authority,  including  provisions  for  im- 
proving the  operation  of  section  235. 


the  homeownership  assistance  program, 
and  section  236,  or  the  rental  hous- 
ing interest  subsidy  program — two  of 
the  most  promising  newer  efforts  to  bring 
decent  housing  within  the  reach  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  families. 

Second,  increase  the  authorization  for 
the  urban  renewal  and  related  programs, 
including  the  neighborhood  development 
program,  and  to  permit  these  programs 
to  be  funded  on  a  2-year  basis,  a  simple 
but  crucial  reform  which  will  greatly 
Improve  the  capacity  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  communities  with  which  they  con- 
tract to  do  a  better  job. 

Third,  modernize  In  several  important 
ways  the  public  housing  and  the  re- 
habilitation loan  and  grant  programs: 
lireserve  for  an  additional  year  the  eli- 
gibility for  local  grant-in-aid  credits 
which  certain  communities  were  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  as  a  result  of  unusual  delays  in  the 
transition  from  urban  renewal  to  neigh- 
borhood development,  and  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  latter. 

Fourth,  recognizes  the  great  success 
and  widespread  popularity  of  the  sec- 
tion 202  program  of  housing  for  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped  by  extend- 
ing the  life  of  the  program  and  increas- 
ing its  authority. 

Fifth,  provides  additional  funds  for  the 
model  cities  program  which  will  enable 
all  150  cities  which  have  so  far  received 
planning  assistance  to  move  fully  into 
the  area  of  program  activities. 

Sixth,  extends  for  an  additional  year 
such  familiar  but  extremely  valuable 
programs  as  the  section  701  compre- 
hensive planning  program,  the  open 
space,  urban  beautification  and  historic 
preservation  programs,  the  program  of 
supplemental  grants  for  public  facilities 
in  new  communities,  the  neighborhood 
facilities  program,  the  advanced  land 
acquisition  program,  and  the  water  and 
sewer  program — the  last  of  which  would 
be  increased  by  25  percent  in  view  of  its 
considerable  importance  in  the  orderly 
growth  of  suburban  communities. 

And  seventh,  facilitates  participation 
by  States  and  localities  in  both  the  flood 
insurance  program  and  the  urban  prop- 
erty protection  program. 

In  the  case  of  the  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram, the  committee  proposes  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  implement  the 
program  on  an  emergency  basis  within 
the  next  2  years.  Because  of  delays  in 
completing  the  required  ratemaking 
studies,  this  program  has  been  extremely 
slow  in  getting  underway  and,  as  a  result, 
homeowners  in  flood-prone  areas  have 
been  denied  protection  which  Coneress 
voted  to  give  them  last  year.  The  emer- 
gency authority  in  the  present  bill  will 
enable  the  Secretary  to  overcome  these 
obstacles,  expedite  the  actual  writing  of 
insurance  agreements  and  policies  and 
yet  lit  in  with  the  long-iange  ovei^U 
program. 

These  are  only  the  highlifehts  of  the 
bill  before  us,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
called  attention  to  them  in  order  to  em- 
phasize the  point  I  made  earlier:  that 
this  is  a  bill  of  major  significance  even 
though  no  radically  new  programs  are 
involved. 
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In  addition,  liowever,  I  should  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  to 
three  or  four  s  )ocific  matters  of  inter- 
est: First,  I  be  ieve  it  is  useful  to  em- 
phasize the  im:)ortance  of  housing  for 
the  elderly.  This  is  a  program  in  which 
I  have  had  considerable  interest  from 
the  very  beginring.  In  my  own  area  of 
New  Jersey,  I  have  personally  Inspected 
many  housing  projects  for  older  persons, 
and  I  have  been  imif ormly  and  favorably 
impressed  with  the  quality  of  the  hous- 
ing, with  the  high  level  of  upkeep  and 
maintenance,  and  with  the  truly  grateful 
attitudes  of  thoje  older  people  who  have 
become  residents.  By  whatever  standard 
we  choose  to  meisure  this  program — eco- 
nomic, social,  humanitarian — housing 
for  the  elderly  leceives  very  high  marks, 
and  I  hope  our  colleagues  will  manifest 
their  confidence  in  this  program  by  pro- 
viding the  contJiued  authorization  and 
support  it  requii  es. 

Second,  I  bel  eve  it  is  also  important 
to  underline  tie  committee's  concern 
with  three  aspits  of  the  Government's 
responsibility  t(^ward  low-income  fami- 
lies. AS  the  committee  report  makes 
clear,  the 'very  taslc  requirement  that  at 
least  20  percent!  of  the  housing  provided 
through  new  construction  and  rehabili- 
tation in  urban  renewal  programs  must 
be  for  low-income  families  has  not  been 
properly  implemented  by  the  Depart- 
ment. At  best,  this  is  a  very  minimiun 
requirement,  ax  d  I  can  conceive  of  no 
justification  of  the  failure  to  insist  upon 
its  accomplishment  and  implementation. 
By  the  same  tol^n,  the  relocation  of  per- 
sons displaced  'by  virtue  of  the  urban 
renewal  progradi  continues  to  be  a  source 
(oncern. 
aore  imagination,  more 
invested  in  the  obliga- 
lin  that  relocation  pro- 
late to  the  needs  of  the 
renewal  area.  Finally, 
the  success  of  [the  urban  renewal,  re- 
location, and  otjher  efforts  to  assist  low- 
income  familiei  depends  on  the  effec- 
tive management  of  the  public  housing 
ben,  inadequate  manage- 
ibuted  to  the  decline  in 
c  housing  facilities  with 
ilts  which  harm  the  en- 
3use  the  disadvantaged. 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  disadvantaged 
themselves  and]  of  the  public  image  and 
acceptability  ofj  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram that  the  Department  take  steps  to 
improve  project  management  practices 
wherever  necessary. 

Last  year,  Mij.  Chairman,  I  offered  an 
amendment  duiing  House  consideration 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968,  to  require  that  the  Depart- 
ment report  am  mally  to  the  Congress  on 
the  progress  it  was  making  to  eliminate 
redtape,  to  expedite  action  on  program 
applications,  to  simplify  procedures  and 
requirements,  a  id  in  general  to  improve 
the  managemer  t  and  administration  of 
the  many  progiams  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. The  first  !uch  report  has  not  been 
made  and  the  E  epartment  has  requested 
the  Committee  <  m  Banking  and  Currency 
for  an  extension  of  time.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Department  is,  in  effect, 
under  new  maragement,  the  committee 
has  approved  tiis  request.  Speaking  at 
least  for  mysell ,  and  I  believe  for  most 


of  considerable  ( 

More  effort, 
concern  must 
tion  to  make  ce< 
grams  are  ade 
people  in  ever 


projects.  Too  of 
ment  has  cont^ 
quality  of  publ^ 
unfortunate  res 
tire  effort  to 


of  my  committee  colleagues,  I  should  like 
to  stress  that  our  agreement  in  no  way 
indicates  any  lessening  of  our  concern  for 
Improved  management  of  housing  pro- 
grams. Our  ability  to  provide  decent 
housing  for  the  American  people — which 
is  certainly  one  of  the  priority  goals  of 
our  Government — depends  as  much  on 
proper  administration  as  it  does  on  funds 
and  authority.  The  way  we  do  things  is 
just  as  Important  as  what  we  do.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  bill. 

(Mr.  ASHLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year 
the  Congress  overwhelmingly  approved 
adoption  of  the  neighborhood  develop- 
ment program  as  an  alternative  means  of 
financing  and  implementing  uiban  re- 
newal projects. 

Although  budgetary  considerations 
have  limited  the  nimiber  of  NDP  cities 
to  35,  our  committee  has  been  impressed 
with  the  successful  initial  accomplish- 
ments of  the  neighborhood  development 
program.  Nearly  all  the  cities  now  par- 
ticipating in  NDP  have  managed  in  a 
responsible  manner  to  increase  the  level 
of  renewal  activity  in  high  priority  areas 
in  response  to  the  most  pressing  and  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  community. 

The  initial  renewal  action  of  the  NDP 
cities  clearly  demonstrates  the  general 
capability  of  our  commxmities  to  utilize  a 
substantially  increased  level  of  Federal 
funds  for  vitally  needed  renewal  pro- 
grams. Federal  funding  of  urban  re- 
newal at  an  aimual  level  of  $1  billion, 
anticipated  for  the  current  year,  is 
manifestly  inadequate.  This  averages  out 
to  only  $20  million  per  State  or,  if  we 
include  the  local  one-third  contribution, 
$30  million  per  State.  At  this  level,  de- 
terioration takes  place  far  more  rapidly 
than  renewal  and  rehabilitation. 

We  simply  must  recognize  this  fact 
and  be  prepared  for  substantially  greater 
commitments  if  we  are  to  meet  the  re- 
newal needs  of  our  cities. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  of  our  com- 
mittee has  been  that  the  NDP  program 
be  continued  as  originally  conceived,  that 
programs  currently  underway  receive  a 
reasonable  level  of  funding,  and  that  the 
integrity  of  the  effort  be  sustained.  Many 
of  us  are  convinced  that  NDP  is  a  far 
more  direct  and  yet  more  flexible  ap- 
proach to  urban  renewal  than  the  con- 
ventional financing  with  capital  grant 
reservations.  Conventional  urban  re- 
newal projects  have  taken  an  average  of 
more  than  10  years  to  carry  out  and  have 
cost  nearly  twice  as  much  as  originally 
conceived.  Nearly  half  of  Federal  funds 
appropriated  for  urban  renewal  are  now 
used  to  cover  increased  costs  of 
approved  projects.  Under  NDP,  the  need 
for  amendatory  financing  is  largely  ob- 
viated by  virtue  of  the  annual  review  pro- 
cedure which  allocates  funds  for  the 
immediate  action  year,  together  with  a 
reservation  for  the  following  year. 

In  order  to  assure  a  fair  distribution 
of  funds  between  conventional  projects 
and  NDP  projects,  the  committee  unani- 
mously voted  to  earmark  $400  million  for 
NDP  during  the  current  year  and  35  per- 
cent of  urban  renewal  funds  made  avail- 
able in  fiscal  1971. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  cities 


cannot  be  expected  to  project  all  their 
renewal  needs  for  each  and  every  poten- 
tial area  of  their  city.  Cities  can  be  ex- 
pected, however,  to  provide  reasonable 
estimates  of  action  and  cost  for  areas 
for  which  they  are  seeking  Federal  assist- 
ance. In  any  event,  there  should  be  no 
constraints  set  by  HUD  to  limit  local 
priorities,  including  area  size  and  number 
and  the  recent  requirement  of  Secretai-y 
Romney  that  new  NDP  projects  must  be 
completed  within  a  2-year  period  and 
that  80  percent  of  the  Federal  funds  for 
the  project  must  be  rpent  in  the  first 
year. 

This  requirement  is  clearly  contrary  to 
the  intent  of  Congress  and,  if  caiiied 
out,  will  result  in  a  completely  different 
program  than  was  envisioned  by  the  Con- 
gress when  it  acted  last  year.  I  trust,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  legislative  history  of 
the  bill  before  us  will  establish  beyond 
any  question  that  the  Congress  supports 
the  neighborhood  development  program 
and  expects  the  program  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  1968  Housing  Act. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mi-s.  Sullivan)  . 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing,  imder  the 
chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett)  ,  has  worked 
hard  this  year — as  we  have  every  year — 
in  investigating  the  areas  of  greatest 
need  in  meeting  our  housing  problems. 
We  know  what  the  problems  are — and 
largely  they  are  problems  of  financing. 
Money  will  not  solve  all  of  our  housing 
difficulties  and  inadequacies,  but  ade- 
quate financing  would  certainly  solve  the 
housing  problems  of  the  moderate-in- 
come family  and  would  go  far  toward 
solving  most  of  the  problems  of  housing 
the  poor. 

Much  as  I  would  Uke  to  say  that  the 
bill  now  before  the  House  is  a  great  for- 
ward step  toward  meeting  our  housing 
needs,  this  bill  is  not  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  Housing  Act  of  1968  or  the 
Housing  Act  of  1966,  two  of  our  great 
legislative  accomplishments  of  recent 
years.  This  bill  now  before  us  to  a  large 
extent  merely  continues  programs  al- 
ready in  operation  or  already  authorized. 
We  have  not  blazed  any  new  trails  or 
pioneered  any  new  approaches  in  this 
measure.  The  reason  we  did  not  is  an 
understandable  one:  the  many  innova- 
tive programs  we  authorized  in  the  last 
3  years  have  not  yet  been  funded  and 
are  not  operating  effectively. 

How  can  we  make  any  intelligent 
judgments  as  to  the  next  steps  in  these 
programs  if  we  have  no  clear  evidence 
one  way  or  another  as  to  whether  our 
previous  proposals  will  work  well?  A 
combination  of  budget-cutting,  foot- 
dragging,  and  tight  money  has  pat  ^11  of 
our  imaginative  new  ideas  of  1966  and 
1968  into  mothballs. 

THE  LINE  IS  MUCH  LONGER — THE  WAIT  MORE 
DESPAIRING 

The  budget  cutting  and  foot  dragging 
have  affected  mostly  the  programs  for 
low-income  families — both  the  home- 
ownership  and  the  rental  programs  to  re- 
house those  who  now  live  in  crowded, 
inadequate,  substandard  accommoda- 
tions. 
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They  are,  unfortunately,  used  to  wait- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  line  for  the  solution 
of  their  housing  problems,  but  now  the 
line  is  much  longer  than  usual  and  the 
wait  is  a  lot  more  despairing.  President 
Nixon's  expressions  of  reluctant  resigna- 
tion to  the  stagnation  in  housing  con- 
struction as  the  only  real  result  so  far 
of  his  program  to  combat  infiatlon  brings 
little  comfort  indeed  to  the  poor  who 
desperately  need  better  housing. 

But  a  very  important  and  very  influen- 
tial—politically very  significant — factor 
has  been  brought  into  the  crisis  over 
housing  financing,  and  it  is  the  great 
middle  class  in  this  countiy.  Families 
which,  under  normal  circumstances, 
could  build  or  buy  their  own  housing 
without  any  governmental  assistance  of 
any  kind  now  find  themselves  caught  in 
the  so-called  credit  crunch,  which,  for 
them  is  a  stranglehold. 

COSTS  FAR  MORE  TO  nNANCE  THAN  BUILD  HOMES 

They  can  get  out  of  it  only  by  signing 
up  for  mortgage  terms  which  are  un- 
conscionably high — and  with  foreboding 
long-term  consequences.  It  now  costs  far 
more  to  finance  the  purchase  of  the  av- 
erage home  than  to  build  it.  And  the  only 
solution  which  has  been  put  forward  so 
far  is  to  do  without,  or  pay  excessive  in- 
terest and  kickbacks  in  the  fonn  of 
points. 

People  can  do  without  a  lot  of  things, 
and  will  do  without  them  when  they  have 
to.  But  the  average  American  family,  sur- 
rounded by  prosperity  on  every  side,  and 
by  evidence  of  ready  access  by  other  types 
of  investment  to  all  of  the  funds  needed, 
cannot  understand  why  its  needs  and 
desires  for  better  housing  seems  to  be  the 
only  type  of  investment  for  which  funds 
are  now  unavailable. 

While  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
was  working  en  this  legislation  this  year, 
the  National  Commission  To  Study 
Mortgage  Interest  Rates  was  engaged 
in  a  special  study  into  the  problem  of 
assuring  adequate  mortgage  funds  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  at 
"reasonable"  rates  of  interest.  As  a 
Member  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  that  Commission,  I  was  bitterly 
disappointed  by  its  failure  to  grapple 
with  the  fimdamental  problem  assigned 
to  it.  Instead,  all  of  the  thought  and 
effort  seemed  to  go  into  the  single  issue 
of  whether  the  ceiling  on  FHA  and  VA 
Interest  rates  should  be  removed  en- 
tirely, or  be  suspended  for  a  further  pe- 
riod of  time. 

This  was,  indeed,  one  of  our  assign- 
ments, but  it  was  not  the  major  one. 
Consequently,  when  the  Commission 
majoritj*  failed  to  come  forward  with 
effective  solutions  for  the  high-interest- 
rate  problem  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing,  two  of  us  on  that  Com- 
mission— Chairman  Wright  Patman,  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  I — filed  a  minority  re- 
port which  did  outline  numerous  steps 
we  could  and  should  take,  on  an  urgent 
basis,  to  solve  our  mortgage  crisis. 

HOME    MORTGAGES   FOR    MIDDLE-INCOME 
FAMILIES   AT    REASONABLE    RATES 

The  report  of  the  Commission  came 
too  late  to  infiuence  the  development  of 
the  housing  bill  now  before  us,  other 
than  in  the  provision  which  extends  for 


another  year  the  suspension  of  the  6- 
percent  ceiling  of  FHA  rates.  The  basic 
issues  remain  unsolved.  These  issues 
must  be  solved. 

One  solution  put  forward  recently  is 
H.R.  13694,  which  I  introduced  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  1969,  with  the  cosponsorship 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommitee  on 
Housing,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania <Mr.  BARRETT)  Tills  bill  goes  to 
the  heart  of  our  problem  in  financing 
homes  for  the  average  family — the 
availability  of  mortgage  funds  at  rea- 
sonable rates  of  interest. 

It  is  a  solution  we  know  can  work,  be- 
cause it  has  worked  ir   the  past. 

It  is  a  bill  to  establish  a  new  Federal 
direct  loan  program,  for  moderate-in- 
come families — those  with  incomes  up 
to  $12,000  a  year — who  cannot  obtain 
mortgage  financing  at  reasonable  rates 
of  interest  from  customary  sources  of 
mortgage  credit.  The  biU  creates  the 
Home  Owners  Mortgage  Loan  Corpora- 
tion, with  an  initial  capitalization  of 
$2  billion,  and  eventual  capitalization 
after  5  years  of  at  least  $10  billion, 
for  loans  at  6'2  percent  or  le.ss.  to  cred- 
it-worthy families  able  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  homeownership  but  unable 
to  obtain  credit  in  the  mortgage  market 
except  at  excessive  rates  of  interest. 

This  program  will  not  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment a  single  cent.  It  will  use  the 
borrowing  power  of  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
American  families,  until  mortgage  Inter- 
est rates  come  down  to  a  manageable 
and  reasonable  level. 

THE     HOME     OWNERS     MORTGAGE     LOAN 
CORPORATION 

The  HOMLC  created  by  H.R.  13694 
would  function  only  during  those  periods 
when  Its  assistance  was  necessary.  No 
new  bmeaucracy  would  be  created.  Loans 
would  be  extended  through  the  regular 
FHA  structure.  The  maximum  loan  ex- 
tended under  this  program  would  be 
$24,000. 

This  Is  the  only  solution  on  the  hori- 
zon for  correcting  the  distortions  of  the 
investment  market  which  have  relegated 
middle-Income  housing  to  the  bottom  of 
the  list  of  priorities  for  financing. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  is  familiar 
with  the  plight  of  the  middle-Income, 
hard-working,  tax-paying,  self-reliant 
American  family  in  trying  to  obtain 
mortgage  financing  In  today's  market. 
Unless  the  purchaser  is  willing  to  pay  a 
fantastically  high  premium,  which  most 
families  cannot  afford  to  do.  he  cannot 
obtain  a  mortgage. 

High  Interest  rates  are  usually  a  tem- 
porary phenomenon  In  the  business 
community.  Most  business  loans  are 
short  term.  But  In  the  housing  field  it  is 
the  opposite.  An  8- percent  or  higher  in- 
terest rate  Is  built  Into  the  mortgage  for 
Its  life — often  30  years.  If  and  when  In- 
terest rates  do  go  down  to  more  accept- 
able levels — as  they  undoubtedly  will  do 
eventually — the  homebuyer,  saddled  with 
a  mortgage  at  today's  rate^,  will  still  be 
trapped  In  his  high  rate.  He  will  be  able 
to  get  out  of  It  only  by  paying  a  substan- 
tial penalty  In  addition  to  going  through 
all  of  the  mysterious  and  expensive  clos- 
ing costs  of  refinancing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  deeply  aware  of 
the  problems  of  our  low-incoms  families 


today  In  obtaining  decent  housing.  These 
are  the  f Eunllles  which  need  one  form  or 
another  of  Federal  assistance  In  obtain- 
ing better  housing — either  through  sub- 
sidized rents  or  subsidized  mortgage  in- 
terest rates.  We  have  In  being  many  pro- 
grams to  help  those  families — If  only  the 
funds  are  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
and  used  by  the  administration.  We  know 
those  problems  and  have  the  solutions,  if 
only  they  are  applied. 

A    NO-COST.  SELF-SUPPORTING  PROGRAM   lO   HFLP 

SFLF-RFLIANT   FAMILIES 

But.  for  the  middle-Income  family, 
there  is  nothing  available  to  help  them 
except  advice  to  be  patient.  And  that  is 
not  good  enough.  We  need  programs  to 
provide  relief — not  assistance,  but  relief 
from  Intolerable  distortions  In  the  pri- 
vate money  market. 

It  Is,  therefore,  my  intention  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  bring  about  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Home  Owners  Mortgage  Loan 
Corporation  to  serve  as  a  last-resort 
source  of  mortgage  financing  for  the 
average  family  when  other  sources  of 
funds  are  closed  to  that  family  by  con- 
ditions such  as  now  exist  in  the  Invest- 
ment market. 

I  liope  other  Members  of  the  House 
who  are  fully  aware  of  the  problems  of 
their  moderate  Income  constituents  will 
join  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr,  BARRETT)  and  me  In  tlio  further- 
ance of  this  Idea  for  a  direct  housing 
loan  program  when  private  funds  are  not 
available  except  at  unconscionable  rates 
of  Interest. 

This  program  will  not  be  any  form  of 
handout  or  giveaway.  It  will  be  fully  self- 
supporting — paid  for  In  full  by  the  fam- 
ilies participating  In  the  program.  No 
subsidy  Is  Involved— just  a  willingness 
to  use  some  of  the  vast  resources  of  this 
Government  for  the  people  whose  taxes 
make  government  possible. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  agree  100  percent  with 
you.  that  our  mailmen,  our  postal  clerks, 
and  people  in  the  middle-Income  bracket 
cannot  get  a  house  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, on  accoimt  of  interest  rates,  zoning 
laws,  and  a  lot  of  other  reasons.  Nobody 
is  building  anything  in  my  area  except 
for  $35,000.  All  our  people  working  In  our 
factories  who  are  doing  good  every  day 
working,  the  vast  majority  are  out  al- 
together under  this  program. 

I  cannot  find  much  hope,  as  I  look  at 
this  bill,  for  our  good  people,  the  average 
middle-income  people  who  go  to  work 
every  day,  and  it  Is  the  worst  problem  I 
have  facing  me  In  my  district. 

One  other  thing,  the  last  time  we  in- 
creased social  security,  the  housing  au- 
thorities of  New  Jersey  took  every  dime 
away  from  these  elderly  people  who  only 
get  $91  a  month  and  they  raised  the 
rents.  I  hope  this  bill  is  so  written  that  if 
we  give  something  a  little  later  on.  a 
10-  or  a  15-percent  Increase  In  social 
security  that  these  housing  authorities 
cannot  grab  it  and  take  the  full  benefit 
of  that  from  these  old  people.  Our  social 
security  people  only  average  $91  a  month. 
I  tlilnk  this  bill  should  do  something 
about  them. 
Mrs.  SULIJVAN    I  would  answer  the 
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Roll  No.  238) 

lownlng 
]  Idwards.  Ala. 
1  Ishleman 

vlns,  Tenn. 
1  'allon 
1  'ascell 
1  'indley 

1  'ord,  Gerald  R. 
( Sarmatz 
( Jettys 
:  lays 
:  lollfield 
:  loward 
.  ones,  N.C. 
,  ones,  Tenn. 
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:  IcCarthy 
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Morse 
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O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Powell 

Price.  Tex. 
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Rlegle 

Rivers 

Rodlno 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 
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Ullman 
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the  Committee  rose;  and 

1  laving  resumed  the  chair, 

Cliaiiman  of  the  Committee 

House  on  the  State  of  the 

reported  that   that  Committee, 

upder  consideration  the  bill 

finding  itself  without  a 

directed  the  roll  to  be 

;  65  members  responded  to 

quorum,  and  he  submitted 

names  of  the  absentees  to 

the  Journal. 

Commi|ttee  resumed  its  sitting. 

N.  The  Chair  recog- 
geiitleman  from  New  Jersey 
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Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
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most  important,  the  fam- 

init. 

extend  my  enthusiastic 
o  the  distinguished  chair- 
subcommittee,  the  gentle- 


man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett) 
and  to  the  able  and  hard-working  minor- 
ity member,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall)  for  their  painstak- 
ing efforts  and  leadership  in  bringing  be- 
fore this  House  a  bill  that  provides  us 
with  the  basis  to  get  housing  moving  in 
this  country  once  again  and  give  the 
necessary  impetus  to  the  historic  Housing 
Act  of  1968. 

I  have  joined  in  reporting  this  bill, 
H.R.  13827  to  the  House,  but  commend- 
able as  the  legislation  may  be,  I  acknowl- 
edge the  need  for  improvement  on  some 
point.  And,  it  is  my  hope  that  it  can 
be  perfected  in  the  legislative  process  be- 
fore us.  Let  me  analyze  the  bill  and  voice 
my  views  on  some  of  its  provisions. 

PHA     DOWNPAYMENT     BEDtJCTION 

I  enthusiastically  support  section  102 
of  H.R.  13827,  which  provides  for  a  10- 
percent — 15-percent  for  veterans — re- 
duction in  downpayments  of  FHA-fl- 
nanced  homes  between  $20,000  and  $25.- 
000.  This  will  be  extremely  helpful  to 
prospective  home  buyers  whose  decisions 
are  primarily  based  in  many  cases  on  the 
lump  sum  they  will  have  to  put  down. 
There  is  much  talk  about  the  high  in- 
terest rates  on  mortgages  discouraging 
people  from  buying  houses,  but  the  aver- 
age person  thinks  first  of  how  much  it 
will  cost  him  out  of  pocket  at  the  closing 
and  only  thereafter  about  his  interest 
payments  over  30  years.  A  reduced  down- 
payment  will  make  it  possible  for  many 
people  with  limited  savings  to  take  that 
first  step.  In  the  end,  this  incentive  may 
lead  to  more  home  purchases  and  help 
reinvigorate  the  presently  wavering  home 
construction  industry. 

In  the  Senate  bill  an  additional  pro- 
vision was  made  to  increase  mortgage 
limits  by  $2,500.  I  regret  that  a  similar 
provision  was  not  included  in  the  House 
version.  Especially  in  high  cost  areas 
such  as  New  York  City,  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  for  people  to  find 
homes  priced  within  reach  of  Federal 
limits.  The  home  buyer  should  be  able  to 
obtain  Federal  mortgage  assistance  for 
the  housing  prices  available  in  his  area, 
and  not  be  cut  off  because  of  some 
standard  which  has  little  relevance  to 
the  cost  of  homes  in  his  city. 

However,  interest  rates  are  still  dis- 
couraging many  families  from  purchas- 
ing homes.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
raised  interest  rates  to  their  highest  level 
in  a  century  this  year,  hurting  prospec- 
tive homeowners'  buj'ing  power. 

What  this  means  to  the  average  fam- 
ily in  Queens  is  tough  to  swallow.  In 
1950,  a  Government-guaranteed  FHA 
mortgage  cost  4^4  percent  with  premium 
charges.  On  a  $20,000  mortgage  for  30 
years,  this  meant  total  interest  payments 
of  $17,584  in  addition  to  principal. 

Under  the  new  rates,  FHA  interest  now 
totals  8  percent  with  a  premium  charge. 
Now  a  30-year,  $20,000  mortgage  requires 
total  interest  payments  of  $33,387,  in  ad- 
dition to  principal.  The  interest  has 
practically  doubled  in  20  years. 

To  make  matters  worse,  in  the  outlying 
areas  of  Queen,  and  in  nearby  Nassau 
County,  a  recent  State  survey  found  that 
new  homes  are  costing  between  $35,000 
and  $50,000 — and  that  only  11  percent  of 
t(xlay's  house  hunters  can  afford  this 
sales  price. 


ADjrST  COST  luiitations 


However,  once  again  the  complexities 
of  the  area  seems  to  have  beclouded  sev- 
eral provisions  which  need  to  be  im- 
proved if  they  are  to  provide  satisfactory 
solutions  to  today's  housing  needs. 

Let  us  not  forget  what  the  goal  is,  as 
Congress  declared  in  1949 — "a  decent 
home  and  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family."  By  this  stand- 
ard we  are  falling  short. 

In  particular,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  critical  problem  facing  the  low  and 
moderate  income  housing  production  in 
the  Nation.  A  major  cause  of  this  diffi- 
culty is  the  unrealistic  statutory  cost 
limitations  contained  in  federally  as- 
sisted housing  programs.  This  matter  is 
so  urgent  that  if  action  is  not  taken  to 
overhaul  these  limits — in  section  235 
homeownership  and  in  section  236  rental 
assistance — publicly  assisted  housing 
production  may  well  come  to  a  standstill 
in  many  of  our  great  cities. 

In  New  York,  Baltimore,  Minneapolis. 
New  Haven,  Philadelphia,  San  Antonio, 
and  Los  Angeles  construction,  accord- 
ing to  housing  officials,  is  in  jeopardy  be- 
cause of  these  statutory  limitations. 

I  believe  the  best  long-term  solution  is 
a  flexible  formula,  as  adopted  in  the 
Senate,  which  would  permit  adjustment 
in  the  cost  limitations  to  reflect  changes 
in  actual  construction  cost  indices. 

In  addition,  limitations  in  high-cost 
areas  would  be  a  fixed  percentage — 45 
percent — higher  than  those  in  normal 
areas. 

The  slight  increase  of  10  percent  of- 
fered by  this  legislation  is  simply  not 
enough  in  a  high-cost  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  need  spend  only  a 
short  time  in  New  York  City  or  any  of 
our  great  metropolises  in  order  to  deter- 
mine that  the  cost  of  living  is  higher 
there. 

Over  the  last  20  years  construction 
costs  have  increased  at  least  125  percent 
nationally  and  130  percent  In  high-cost 
areas.  Projected  increases  are  even  more 
spectacular.  Under  these  conditions,  new 
housing  units  are  facing  seemingly  In- 
surmountable barriers. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  I  recently 
learned  of  a  private  enterprise  in  New 
York  which  successfully  constructed  and 
financed  a  66-imit  apartment  building 
in  East  Harlem  in  half  the  normal  time 
and  at  10  percent  less  than  normal  cost. 

The  company  recently  purchased 
three  additional  land  sites  and  drew  up 
more  plans.  But  now.  it  has  reported  to 
me,  it  feels  it  must  scale  down  the  num- 
ber of  three-,  four-,  and  five-bedroom 
apartments  in  the  projects  and  lower  the 
average  number  of  rooms  per  apartment. 
It  cannot  afford  to  build  units  imder  the 
present  $3,150  per  room  cost  limit,  nor 
will  a  10-percent  increase  make  the  dif- 
ference. It  is  forced  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  efficiencies  and  one  bedroom  units, 
which  have  a  cost  allowance  per  room 
of  $4,250. 

The  builder  has  told  me: 

Even  with  the  10%  Increase  over  the  1965 
statutory  cost  limits  ...  we  cannot  design 
and  huild  apartment  projects  with  the  large 
units  desperately  needed  in  these  highly 
dense  poverty  areas. 

The  New  York  City  Housing  Authority, 
moreover,  tells  me  it  has  projects  lined 
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up  which  would  produce  nearly  5,700 
units.  The  land  is  cleared,  designs  ap- 
proved, everything  is  ready  to  go.  Yet 
recent  bids  have  averaged  more  than  30 
percent  over  Federal  statutory  limits. 

And  if  you  are  in  the  market  for  mod- 
erate-income housing  under  section  235 
the  slight  increase  in  mortgage  limits  is 
not  going  to  help  much.  The  basic  mort- 
gage limit  under  section  235  is  $15,000, 
with  an  increase  to  $17,500  in  high-cost 
areas. 

A  1968  census  survey  revealed  that  only 
1 1  percent  of  new  houses  sold  in  the  West 
and  Northeast  were  priced  at  under  $17,- 
500.  An  FHA  survey  early  this  year  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  showed  no  new  single- 
family  houses  on  the  market  with  sales 
prices  under  $17,500. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  we 
are  in  grave  danger  of  not  only  failing  to 
meet  our  housing  goals  of  26  million  units 
in  10  years,  but  of  actually  moving  bank- 
ward. 

Housing  starts  have  dropped  from  an 
aruiual  rate  of  1.9  million  to  less  than  1.3 
million  since  January.  This  is  a  27  per- 
cent decline  In  less  than  9  months. 

Although  the  Federal  home  loan  banks 
and  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation are  Increasing  funds  for  the 
mortgage  market,  the  housing  gap  is  not 
closing.  Housing  starts  may  be  at  less 
than  a  1  million  annual  rate  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  we 
should  do  to  prevent  this — and  promi- 
nent on  this  list  is  a  considerably  large 
authorization  of  funds  under  all  housing 
programs.  But  certainly  the  correction 
of  this  presently  unworkable  cost  limita- 
tion formula  would  be  a  giant  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Reducing  the  opportunities  for  a  de- 
cent living  environment  for  our  citizens 
is  not  the  proper  manner  by  which  to 
cui'b  inflation.  Home  construction  is  not 
the  only,  nor  the  primary,  economic  fac- 
tor affecting  our  economy.  Let  us  look 
elsewhere  to  cool  the  overheated  Amer- 
ican economy — not  in  the  construction 
of  the  homes  we  live  in. 

KEEP  INTEREST  CEILINGS 

Finally,  let  me  mention  another  weak- 
ness in  the  present  bill.  I  object,  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman)  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan),  to  section  413 
(a)  of  the  bill  which  would  eliminate 
the  8-percent  mortgage  interest  rate 
ceiling  that  applied  to  savings  and  loan 
associations  in  all  States  without  similar 
interest  rate  ceilings  of  their  own.  This 
would  allow  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  discretionary  authority  to 
set  new  and  even  higher  maximum  ceil- 
ings. It  could  only  add  to  the  squeeze 
presently  being  felt  by  low  and  moderate 
income  families  who  are  being  priced  out 
of  the  housing  market  by  high  interest 
rates. 

Let  us  not  justify  the  destruction  of  the 
hopes  of  so  many  prospective  homeown- 
ers by  bowing  to  the  god  of  free  enter- 
prise and  market  demand.  Blind  ap- 
proval of  this  provision  is  nothing  less 
than  endorsement  of  continually  rising 
mortgage  interest  rates  which  have  al- 
ready increased  monthly  housing  pay- 
ments by  30  percent  since  January.  This 
provision  can  only  make  matters  worse 
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and  I  trust  we  will  succeed  in  correcting 
this  section  to  avoid  the  results  I  fear  it 
will  bring. 

Let  me  be  clear — I  do  not  favor  hold- 
ing the  line  on  mortgage  interest  rates 
primarily  as  a  means  of  curbing  Infla- 
tion— I  am  concerned  more  that  Ameri- 
can families  can  obtain  new  homes  at 
financing  rates  they  can  afford.  As  in 
my  prior  statements,  I  feel  the  fight 
against  inflation  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  need  for  housing.  In  our  con- 
siderations of  this  complex  bill  let  us 
hold  uppermost  in  our  minds  the  aim  of 
providing  suitable  housing  for  every 
American  family  and  not  let  this  flower- 
ing hope  wither  to  enforce  the  drought 
measures  of  the  battle  against  inflation. 
Once  the  flower  dies  It  may  not  grow 
again. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  13827,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Devlopment  Act  of  1969. 
This  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  unani- 
mously. It  would  extend  for  1  year  the 
basic  insuring  authority  for  Federal 
Housing  Administration  programs  and 
Farmers  Home  Administration  programs 
and  provides  for  authorizations  for  ur- 
ban renewal  and  model  cities  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  The  bill  would  also  provide 
needed  additional  assistance  for  our 
public  housing  programs  and  extends  for 
1  year  the  present  authorization  for  a 
number  of  other  HUD  programs  includ- 
ing comprehensive  plarming,  open 
spaces,  and  water  and  sewer  grants. 
There  are  three  important  provisions  of 
this  bill  which  I  have  been  deeply  in- 
volved with. 

I  was  the  author  of  the  emergency 
fiood  insurance  program  which  Is  section 
406  of  this  bill. 

Last  year's  housing  act  created  an  im- 
portant new  program  to  provide  federally 
aided  flood  insurance  to  help  protect 
property  owners  from  the  disasters  of 
hurricanes  and  other  flood  damage.  This 
proposal  had  the  strongest  kind  of  sup- 
port In  the  Congress  but  unfortunately 
because  of  the  complex  and  time-con- 
suming mechanics  is  now  available  only 
in  three  communities  In  the  entire  coun- 
try. In  other  programs,  such  as  mass 
transit  and  water  and  sewer  grants,  we 
recognized  the  necessary  startup  time  by 
providing  an  initial  simplified  procedure. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  needs  to  be  done 
for  the  flood  insurance  program  as  well. 
Under  this  emergency  program  in  the 
absence  of  the  establishment  of  an 
actuarial  rate — which  can  be  established 
only  by  the  studies  which  are  eliminated 
in  the  emergency  program — no  Federal 
flood  Insurance  at  all  will  be  available  to 
new  construction  started  after  the  Iden- 
tification of  an  area  as  a  special  flood 
hazard  area  nor  will  the  second  or 
actuarial  layer  coverage  be  available 
even  to  those  who  do  qualify  for  the  in- 
sui-ance.  Under  the  flood  insurance  pro- 
vision of  the  1968  act  all  new  construc- 
tion has  to  pay  the  actuarial  rate  and 
all  existing  structures  have  to  pay  the 
actuarial  rate  for  the  second  layer  of 
coverage.  Inasmuch  as  the  studies  au- 
thorized by  the  1968  act  will  continue  at 
the  same  rate  the  emergency  act  is  be- 
ing implemented,  eventually  Federal 
flood  insurance  at  actuarial  rates  will  be 


available  even  In  the  case  of  new  struc- 
tures and  the  second  layer  of  coverage. 
This  provision  is  very  simple.  It  will 
provide  that  for  a  2-year  period  the  Sec- 
retary can  make  flood  insurance  avail- 
able without  waiting  for  the  detailed 
work  necessary  to  set  the  actuarial  rates 
contemplated  by  the  long-term  program. 
Under  the  flood  Insurance  program, 
losses  are  funded  initially  by  the  income 
from  the  premiums  paid  by  the  property 
owners  and  the  Federal  equalization  pay- 
ment. In  the  case  of  exceptionally  bad 
years,  further  losses  would  be  paid  by  the 
capital  committed  by  private  insurance 
plus  Federal  reinsurance.  In  the  long  run 
it  is  expected  that  these  unusual  losses 
would  average  out  so  that  there  would 
be  no  net  use  of  the  private  capital.  This 
provision  would  provide  that  for  an  ini- 
tial 2-year  period  the  insurance  cover- 
age would  be  financed  from  the  premium 
income  and  the  Federal  equalization  pay- 
ments. In  the  absence  of  actuarial  rates, 
the  contract  equalization  and  reinsur- 
ance formulae  in  the  existing  agreement 
between  the  insurance  companies  and  tlje 
Federal  Insurance  Administration  will 
have  to  be  restructured  for  insurance 
written  under  this  emergency  program. 
As  in  the  basic  program,  the  Secretary 
could  provide  this  coverage  only  for  com- 
munities which  requested  it  and  which 
agreed  to  meet  the  land  use  plarming 
controls  provided  for  in  the  permanent 
program.  It  would  not  be  expected  that 
private  companies  would  participate  in 
this  emergency  provision  but  as  the  ac- 
tuarial rates  are  set,  the  machinery 
would  be  there  for  them  to  come  In  under 
the  long-term  program. 

There  will  be  no  relaxation  of  the 
statutory  requirements  for  the  adoption 
of  appropriate  State  and  local  land  use 
and  management  controls  by  a  commu- 
nity as  a  prerequisite  to  qualification  for 
the  Federal  insurance. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Hurricane  Camille  was 
a  painful  reminder  that  we  have  delayed 
too  long  for  making  fiood  insurance  pro- 
tection available.  This  provision  will  meet 
that  need. 

Section  207  of  H.R.  13827  would  re- 
move the  requirement  in  the  section  312 
rehabilitation  loan  program  which  lim- 
its eligibility  for  residential  rehabilita- 
tion loans  to  persons  whose  annual  in- 
come is  within  locally  applicable  income 
limits  for  the  section  221(d)(3)  below 
market  Interest  rate  program.  Earlier 
this  year  I  introduced  H.R.  11914  which 
was  incorporated  into  this  bill  as  section 
207  during  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing's executive  session.  The  committee 
has  received  considerable  testimony  of  all 
groups  that  the  existing  income  limita- 
tion makes  ineligible  many  of  the  home- 
owners in  selected  project  areas  and  a 
substantially  higher  percentage  of  the 
owTiers  of  rental  properties.  Rehabilita- 
tion goals  of  the  urban  renewal  program 
were  being  seriously  affected  by  this  in- 
come limitation.  Serious  inequities  were 
developed  in  denying  assistance  to  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  property  owTiers  in 
such  areas  who  were  being  required  to 
rehabiUtate  their  property.  In  most  of 
our  cities,  and,  particularly  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  312  rehabilitation  loan  program 
had  groimd  to  a  halt  because  of  this 
income  limitation. 
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Many  of  the  fklembers,  I  am  sure,  are 
hearing  complaints  about  adequate  pub- 
lic protection  of  residents  in  public  hous- 
ing projects.  A<3  the  present  there  is  no 
separate  provisibn  in  the  public  housing 
law  providing  f ijuds  for  the  use  of  police 
or  security  forc«s  in  public  housing  proj- 
ects. Local  \a^  enforcement  agencies 
have  not  been  able  to  deal  adequately 
in  providing  s£»fety  for  public  hoxising 
residents.  A  niimber  of  public  housing 
authorities  are  I  providing  some  sort  of 
police  or  securitir  forces  but  must  pay  for 
them  out  of  tpeir  administrative  ex- 
penses. Most  housing  authorities  do  not 
have  the  fimda  to  do  this.  It  was  our 
understanding  I  in  section  204  of  last 
year's  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  that  funds  itider  this  section  could  be 
provided  for  th^  security  of  public  hous- 
ing residents,  but  the  administration  re- 
quested no  funds  for  the  implementation 
of  this  program.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  modifloation  of  the  public  hous- 
ing annual  contribution  formula  in  this 
bill  will  provide  additional  funds  by 
which  local  aumorities  may  also  finance 
public 'housing  [police  or  security  forces 
along  with  the  lother  administrative  ex- 
penses. Since  the  Federal  Government  is 
assisting  these  beople  in  obtaining  suit- 
able housing  units  then  it  should  also 
provide  for  the  safety  as  well  as  the  hous- 
ing of  our  citizens. 

(Mr.  MINISH  and  Mr.  GONZALEZ  (at 
the  request  of  ^r.  Hanna)  were  granted 
permission  to  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 
Ml*.  MINIShI  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
h  H.R.  13827,  the  Hous- 
)evelopment  Act  of  1969. 
extend  for  1  year  the 
urban  development  pro- 
;red  by  HUD  and  by  the 
Administration  and  make 
lendments  to  those  pro- 


strongly  suppoi 
ing  and  Urban 
This  bill  woul( 
housing  bill  an( 
grams  admlnisi 
Farmers  Home 
a  number  of 
grams. 

H.R.  13827  islthe  omnibus  housing  bill 
for  this  year  and  contains  a  number  of 
very  important  authorizations  to  con- 
tinue the  Fedeml  Housing  programs  into 
fiscal  year  IQnl.  The  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  reported  this 
measure  unanifiously.  Fiscal  1971  fund- 
ing for  urban  Renewal  and  model  cities, 
improvements  in  rural  housing  programs 
and  flood  insurance  protection,  and 
strengthening  ^f  the  neighborhood  de- 
velopment progtam  are  among  the  major 
provisions  of  the  legislation. 

There  are  a  number  of  sections  in  this 
bill  of  particular  concern  to  me,  one  of 
which  is  a  much  needed  emergency  flood 
insurance  progtam  to  make  available  im- 
mediately, for  fi  2-year  period,  flood  in- 
leowners  and  small  busi- 
which  time  local  actu- 
U  be  conducted  to  pro- 
•  a  permanent  flood  in- 
surance progrim.  This  provision  will 
greatly  assist  aitizens  in  high  flood  risk 
areas  to  obtain  much  needed  insurance  to 
protect  their  homes  and  businesses 
against  catastrophic  losses  from  flood 
damage. 

Another  important  section  of  this  leg- 
islation deals  with  the  neighborhood  de- 
velopment program.  In  response  to  the 
administration^  failure  to  carry  out  con- 
gressional inteiit  regarding  the  NDP,  the 
committee  has  included  a  provision  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1969  reserving  35  percent 


surance  for  hon 
ne.ssmen  durini 
arial  studies 
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of  the  total  urban  renewal  funds  for 
neighborhood  development.  The  com- 
mittee also  reserved  $400  million  of  fiscal 
1970  funds  for  the  neighborhood  develop- 
ment program  and  authorized  HUD  after 
July  1,  1970,  to  commit  urban  renewal 
money  for  a  2-year  period  under  the 
NDP  in  place  of  the  present  1  year  and 
to  reserve  funds  for  an  additional  2-year 
period. 

Last  year's  landmark  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  established  the 
neighborhood  development  program  as 
an  important  element  in  the  Federal 
Government's  urban  renewal  effort.  NDP 
was  designed  to  accelerate  urban  re- 
newal projects  and  to  encourage  efficient 
and  flexible  utilization  of  Federal  and 
local  resources  to  combat  urban  blight. 
After  enactment  of  the  1968  housing 
law.  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  began  a  concerted 
campaign  to  encourage  cities  to  convert 
their  urban  renewal  projects  to  the  neigh- 
borhood development  approach.  Neigh- 
borhood development,  the  communi- 
ties were  told,  would  provide  for  a  smooth 
flow  of  Federal  funds  and  flexibility  of 
movement  between  one  urban  renewal 
project  and  another.  It  would  allow  for 
starting  needed  urban  renewal  activity 
by  obtaining  funds  quickly  without  wait- 
ing for  HUD  to  finance  each  individual 
project  area.  Communities,  under  the 
NDP.  would  not  be  required  to  prepare 
detailed  plans  for  each  project  prior  to 
acquisition — a  general  plan  would  be 
acceptable. 

Hundreds  of  cities  across  the  country 
recognized  NDP's  great  promise  for  sub- 
stantial coordinated  progress  in  urban 
renewal  and  undertook  the  expensive, 
time-consuming,  and  difficult  task  of 
converting  their  conventional  urban  re- 
newal projects  to  neighborhood  develop- 
ment. 

During  the  last  month,  HUD  has  taken 
upon  itself  the  reevaluation  of  the  neigh- 
borhood development  program.  The  De- 
partment has  Indicated  it  intends  to  im- 
pose certain  restrictions  and  eliminate 
much  of  the  flexibility  built  into  the 
neighborhood  development  program. 
These  restrictions  will  severely  hamper 
the  operation  of  this  valuable  program 
and  could  mean  that  only  30  to  40  NDP 
projects  will  receive  any  funding  at  all 
this  year. 

Clearly  HUD  has  failed  to  administer 
the  NDP  as  Congress  mtended.  Passage 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1969  by  an  over- 
whelming margin  is  imperative  If  the 
Congress  is  to  respond  to  HUD's  viola- 
tion of  its  will. 

The  city  of  Newark,  N.J.,  provides  an 
excellent  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  HUD  has  mismanaged  the  NDP. 
I  Insert  an  editorial  from  the  Newark 
News  on  the  .subject  of  Newark's  dealings 
with  HUD: 

Renewal  Run  around 

Newark  officials  justifiably  feel  they  are 
getting  the  runaround  in  Washington  on 
requests  for  information  on  how  much  fed- 
eral aid  win  be  available  for  the  city's  iirban 
renewal  program. 

A  Housing  and  Urban  Development  exec- 
utive denies  plans  to  cut  the  program  by  90 
per  cent  to  an  overall  20  acres,  but  won't 
give  any  specifics  on  how  much  of  a  cut  will 
be  made.  His  department,  he  says,  is  awaiting 
guidelines  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
before  making  decisions. 


With  1,300  cities  applying,  the  HUD  spokes- 
man says,  there  Just  Isn't  enough  money  to 
go  around.  But.  as  New  Jersey's  Rep.  Joseph 
a.  Mlnlsh  points  out.  Highland  Park,  Mich., 
with  only  one-tenth  of  Newark's  population 
and  a  fraction  of  Its  problems,  won  approval 
several  months  ago  for  $4.9  million  in  urban 
renewal  aid. 

Newark's  program,  asking  for  $48  million 
to  help  ea.se  a  critical  situation,  was  sub- 
mitted last  February  and  won  approval  at 
Philadelphia  regional  headquarters  last  May. 
Since  then,  inquiries  to  Washington  have 
encountered  only  silence  and  evasion. 

The  administration's  desire  to  hold  down 
lerteral  spending  as  part  of  the  fight  against 
inflation  is  understandable,  in  fact  laudable. 
But  somewhere  a  sense  of  proportion  has 
been  lost  in  carrying  out  that  purpose. 

If  funds  can  be  found  in  the  Treasury  for 
developing  a  supersonic  passenger  plane,  for 
sxibsidles  to  merchant  shipping,  for  building 
the  antiballistlc  missile,  and  for  more  bomb- 
ers, the  budget  experts  ought  to  be  able  to 
dig  up  the  amount  required  to  help  Newark 
continue  its  attack  on  housing  and  economic 
problems  and  thereby  meet  pressing  needs. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  the  passage  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  amendments  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  say  that 
this  bill  meets  the  urgent  and  vast  needs 
of  the  country  for  new  and  rehabilitated 
housing,  for  it  does  not.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed, as  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
minority  like  to  put  it,  to  be  'noncon- 
troversial."  In  putting  this  bill  together 
we  have  avoided  controversy,  but  we 
have  also  failed  to  create  the  bold  and 
brave  action  that  is  required  to  solve 
the  housing  crisis  of  this  Nation.  We  are 
putting  asidt  yet  another  time,  as  we 
have  every  year,  action  to  deliver  on  the 
promise  of  a  decent  home  for  every 
American.  It  is  a  problem  that  is  grow- 
ing so  rapidly  that  we  cannot  long  afford 
to  let  the  gap  between  housing  needs 
and  production  grow,  yet  that  is  what  we 
are  doing.  We  are  taking  no  action  to 
solve  the  housing  problem  of  this  coun- 
try today;  we  are  simply  hoping  that  it 
will  wait  yet  another  year. 

But  the  fact  is  that  for  all  too  many 
average  citizens,  and  I  am  not  talking 
about  just  poor  people — housing  is  priced 
completely  out  of  reach  today.  We  cannot 
ignore  this  problem. 

Housing  starts  have  declined  at  a  rate 
that  can  be  called  nothing  short  of  dis- 
astrous. This  year  alone  starts  of  new 
housing  have  declined  at  an  annual  rate 
of  400,000  units,  down  from  1.9  million 
units  to  1.5  million  units.  And  this  de- 
cline is  continuing  today.  Not  only  is 
there  less  housing  being  built,  but  what 
we  are  getting  costs  more  and  more.  The 
average  PHA  house  last  year  cost  $20,- 
000.  Between  1965  and  1968,  production 
of  homes  costing  less  than  $12,500  de- 
clined by  70  percent.  At  that  same  time, 
houses  costing  $30,000  and  up  increased 
by  53  percent  so  that  now  such  high- 
cost  homes  represent  40  percent  of  all 
new  housing  starts.  Indeed,  in  one  sub- 
urban county  in  the  Washington  area, 
the  average  home  sale  last  year  was  on 
the  order  of  $41,000.  This  is  not  simply 
a  function  of  growing  affluence.  We  can- 
not sb.y  that  Americans  are  enjoying 
such  high  incomes  that  they  are  not 
being  priced  out  of  the  housing  market. 
The  fact  is  that  today  probably  half  the 
families  in  America  make  $8,000  a  year 
or  less.  Less  than  half  the  families  in 
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America  could  have  afforded  the  price 
of  an  FHA-financed  home  last  year. 

This  is  a  crisis.  Housing  has  been 
priced  at  a  level  beyond  the  means  of 
average  families  in  this  country  today — 
a  situation  which  has  not  obtained  since 
the  1920's,  and  which  the  FHA  was 
created  to  change.  It  is  a  horrible  ad- 
mission of  failure  to  say  that  the  average 
family  cannot  buy  housing  in  this  coun- 
try today,  even  housing  financed  by 
FHA. 

Part  of  the  problem  lies  in  interest 
rates.  Like  the  1920's  we  have  today  in- 
terest rates  that  are  nothing  short  of 
fantastic.  Tliis  means  that  long-run  cost 
of  housing  is  also  exorbitant.  It  also 
means  that  congressional  enactments  to 
meet  the  housing  shortage  will  not  go  as 
far  as  they  could  or  should  go.  For  exam- 
ple, $8  million  of  interest  subsidy  that 
could  help  finance  a  minimum  of  1,500 
imits  of  housing  at  $15,000  apiece  on 
today's  market  will  in  fact  finance  only 
about  1,100  units.  Obviously  we  must 
deal  with  interest  rates — not  by  raising 
them,  but  by  cutting  them  to  within  rea- 
son. This  Is  a  most  urgent  matter. 

The  principal  action  that  we  have  seen 
from  HUD,  however,  is  a  campaign  to 
change  building  techniques,  to  provide 
for  what  are  assumed  to  be  faster  and 
more  efficient  methods  of  production. 
This  is  all  rolled  up  into  "Operation 
Breakthrough."  But  I  have  seen  nothing 
that  resembles  breakthrough  in  the 
housing  market  this  year;  what  I  have 
witnessed  is  a  breakdown  of  housing 
production.  Gimmicks  will  not  resolve 
this  problem. 

Neither  will  we  solve  the  housing  short- 
age by  resorting  to  the  unlimited  pro- 
duction of  mobile  homes,  as  has  been 
suggested.  The  problem  is  that  while 
mobile  homes  assuredly  have  their  place 
In  the  housing  market,  a  mobile  home  is 
not  suitable  as  a  solution  to  the  basic 
hoiising  need  of  the  country.  A  mobUe 
home  is  exactly  what  its  name  implies — 
temporary  housing.  We  are  not  going  to 
solve  our  housing  requirement  by  tem- 
porary housing.  In  fact,  if  we  were  to 
resort  to  this  device,  we  would  only  be 
building  rolling  Hoovervilles.  For  the 
fact  is  that  a  mobile  home  may  be  ex- 
pected to  last  only  about  12  years  as  a 
usable  unit.  What  happens  then?  Let 
us  build  mobile  homes,  but  let  us  not  be 
deluded  into  thinking  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  close  the  housing  gap. 

The  fact  is  that  we  must  face  squarely 
the  issue  that  has  been  avoided  thus  far 
by  the  administration :  Gimmicks  do  not 
solve  our  problems  in  housing.  We  can 
produce  the  housing  we  need  in  this 
country,  but  only  if  we  allocate  the  nec- 
essary resources  to  do  that  job.  It  is  a 
sound  estimate  that  our  housing  goals 
can  be  met  if  we  redirect  1  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product  into  the 
housing  industry.  Presently  what  we  are 
witnessing  is  a  shifting  of  resources 
away  from  housing  and  the  results  are 
calamitous.  Unless  action  is  taken  to 
change  that  trend,  and  to  obtain  a  com- 
mitment of  resources  adequate  to  meet 
the  real  needs  of  the  housing  industry, 
all  the  breakthroughs,  and  all  the  gim- 
micks HUD  produces  will  not  end  the 
dilemma.  We  must  confront  the  issues, 
not  next  year,  but  this  year.  Too  much 
time  has  already  been  wasted,  too  little 


real  action  taken,  and  too  much  gestur- 
ing done.  The  housing  needs  are  here 
and  now,  and  action  ought  to  be  taken 
here  and  now  to  meet  that  need.  What 
we  are  doing  today  is  too  little  and  too 
timid.  We  are  doing  less  than  we  can, 
and  assuredly  less  than  we  should. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  H.\NNA). 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
bill  we  are,  for  the  most  part,  extending 
what  is  already  in  the  law,  in  certain  re- 
strained respects,  improving  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  law.  But  we  are  temporizing 
with  the  true  problem  of  housing  in  the 
United  States.  We  heard  testimony  from 
Mr.  Martin,  head  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  yesterday,  that  for  the  foresee- 
able future  there  would  be  a  substantial 
pressure  of  capital  requirements  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  That  means  we  will  be  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  of  housing  in  a  crisis 
of  capital.  It  would  seem  to  me  if  we  are 
going  to  avoid  the  constant  pressure  of 
high  interest  rates,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  apply  some  policies  which  direct  the 
utilization  of  limited  capital  funds.  A 
portion  of  this  should  be  done  with  the 
true  approach  to  fight  infiation  which  is 
net  now  being  followed;  namely,  to  be 
sure  what  capital  we  have  is  being  ap- 
plied in  this  economy  to  where  it  pro- 
duces something  of  value  and  where  it 
is  truly  operating  substantially  to  in- 
crease the  velocity  of  this  economy.  This 
kind  of  policy  we  are  not  pursuing.  I  sug- 
gest to  you  at  the  present  time,  follow- 
ing what  is  happening  in  commercial 
banks,  that  the  capital  available  in  this 
country  is  being  utilized  to  create  mer- 
gers and  to  allow  the  growth  of  conglom- 
erates. These  people  can  pay  the  high 
costs  of  money.  Are  they  contributing  to 
the  making  of  anything  in  this  society 
which  is  of  value  and  which  is  en- 
hancing the  total  gross  wealth  of  our 
country?  I  suggest  that  they  are  not. 
They  are  shuffling  paper  around  chang- 
ing equity  and  in  the  process  inflating 
selected  stock  values  and  concentrating 
ownership. 

Housing  is  one  of  the  most  dynamic 
areas  in  our  economy.  Money  put  Into 
housing  will  have  a  multiple  factor  of 
2V2.  That  means  for  $1  billion  put  into 
housing,  actually,  with  the  velocity  of 
turnover,  there  will  be  $2V2  billion.  With 
this  there  is  an  accompanying  tax  re- 
turn to  the  Government.  If  one  were  to 
make  an  input-output  economic  analysis 
of  housing  dollars  it  would  be  amazingly 
informative  as  to  how  broadly  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  housing  dollars  strike 
across  the  spectrum  of  industrial  and 
commercial  activity.  For  instance,  $1 
million  of  housing  would  read  out  to 
have  tens  of  thousands  in  dollar  impact 
on  extractive  industries  such  as  cement, 
clay,  gypsum,  and  iron  ore.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  would  be  foimd  flowing 
to  lumber  and  forestry  products.  The 
same  for  steel  and  aluminum  subsidiary 
impacts  can  be  traced  in  fabrics,  furni- 
ture, furnishings,  appliances,  and  so 
forth,  and  so  forth.  My  conviction  is  that 
such  a  detailed  study  should  be  made 
and  presented  to  the  Members  of  this 
House. 

My  judgment  is  that  our  Inflation 
problems  demand  more  attention  to  pro- 


ductive use  of  capital  and  less  emphasis 
on  the  blind  restriction  of  capital.  New 
money  supplies  based  upon  real  value 
and  real  healthy  growth  of  national 
wealth  is  not,  I  repeat,  not,  inflationary. 
Unjustified  interest  rates  and  unproduc- 
tive use  of  capital  are  inflationary. 

If  we  are  going  to  meet  inflation,  we 
should  put  our  capital  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good.  One  such  proven  place  is 
in  the  housing  industry. 

These  are  some  of  the  other  aspects 
of  housing  if  we  are  to  solve  this  problem. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  who  own  homes 
what  should  be  considered  when  you 
buy  a  home.  Do  you  realize  that  you  are 
putting  yourself  in  a  position  to  pay  a 
tax  on  a  tax? 

Most  of  you  who  have  bought  homes 
either  in  Virginia  or  Maryland  have  this 
situation.  The  on-site  improvements 
such  as  the  sewers,  the  utilities  and 
streets  and  gutters,  flood  control  chan- 
nels, and  many  of  these  other  improve- 
ments were  put  on  your  land  cost  which 
added  to  your  house  cost  became  your 
mortgage. 

They  were  not  put  into  a  bond  issue. 
Had  they  been  you  would  have  one  im- 
provement district  bond  to  pay  off  by 
one  district  tax.  But  as  part  of  your 
house  price  you  now  pay  all  your  taxes 
on  this  added  base  and  pay  interest  at 
the  going  rate  for  the  life  of  the  mort- 
gage as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  man  building  the 
project  in  which  your  home  is  located 
put  those  Improvements  In  and  added 
them  to  the  cost  of  the  lot  which  turns 
out  to  Le  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  house. 
So,  over  the  life  of  your  loan  you  are 
paying  the  interest  rate  on  that  par- 
ticular improvement.  Further  than  that, 
when  the  tax  assessor  comes  to  put  the 
tax  on  your  house,  he  taxes  on  that 
which  ordinarily  would  have  been  taken 
care  of  by  the  bond  issue  but  which  was 
not. 

You  see,  we  have  gotten  ourselves  into 
this  kind  of  a  position  where  we  are  tying 
into  the  price  of  a  house  a  lot  of  things 
that  should  not  be  there. 

For  instance,  when  you  buy  insurance 
on  your  home  you  buy  insurance  based 
on  whatever  you  pay  for  your  home.  I 
bought  a  home  in  Virginia  for  $38,000. 
I  immediately  arranged  for  $38,000 
worth  of  insurance  on  that  house.  How- 
ever, I  find  out,  upon  careful  analysis, 
that  the  lot  on  which  the  house  sits  Is 
valued  at  $7,000.  The  lot  Is  not  going  to 
bum  up.  It  is  going  to  be  there  no  mat- 
ter what  happens  to  the  house.  But 
when  you  buy  a  $38,000  insurance  policy, 
you  insure  the  lot  as  well  as  the  house. 
This  is  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the 
homeowners.  We  have  packed  so  many 
things  like  that  that  come  into  the  pic- 
ture of  homeownership  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  we  are  in  fact  discouraging 
homeownership. 

I  will  agree  that  homeowners  need  to 
increase  their  insurance  as  time  goes  by 
to  be  able  to  replace  at  today's  prices 
the  dwelling  they  now  own.  I  will  agree 
that  it  is  possible  that  the  economics 
of  insurance  risk  and  actuary  studies 
may  dictate  increase  premiums  but  I 
firmly  believe  that  a  clearer,  more  rele- 
vant approach  would  be  healthier  for 
both  the  insurer  and  the  insured. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  Is  rqcognized  for  2  additional 
minutes.  ' 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  you  gentlemen  that  if 
you  analyze  wh(it  goes  into  a  house,  there 
are  four  basic  elements.  There  is  the 
land.  There  is  the  lumber,  there  is  the 
labor.  There  is  the  loan. 

Now,  in  my  Analysis  of  this  the  thing 
that  we  have  n^ost.  it  seems  to  me,  been 
imresponsive  to  is  what  happens  to  our 
policies  with  reiference  to  land.  We  have 
the  policies  ofj  the  FHA,  but  through 
their  failure  to, react  appropriately,  they 
have  allowed  lahd  to  go  spiraling  upward 
based  upon  soeculation,  among  other 
reasons.  We  have  allowed  the  land  to 
escalate  in  value  upon  which  the  home 
Is  located.  Thi|  has  come  about  on  the 
basis  of  the  resile  procedure.  I  know  peo- 
ple who  have  ^old  land  three  times  in 
order  t»  build  UP  the  value  of  the  land. 
Yet,  t>»e-PHA  approved  an  appraisal  of 
land  based  on  its  latest  sale. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  of  land  has 
Increased  138  ipercent  in  the  last  few 
years.  That  is  j  where  one  of  the  great 
inflationary  pfessures  lies  in  housing. 
Another  place !  is  with  reference  to  the 
loan.  If  you  increase  the  interest  rate  1 
percent,  you  increase  the  cost  of  the 
house  7  percent.  That  represents  a 
greater  increase  than  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  labor.  Actually,  labor  has  through 
its  productivitsi  kept  up  fairly  well.  The 
cost  of  labor  m  housing  in  relation  to 
other  costs  ha^  not  shifted  quite  that 
much,  but  it  has  contributed  to  some 
extent,  sometmng  like  22  percent;  but 
certainly  not  ti  the  extent  that  the  cost 
of  land  has  incieased. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  anotlier  place 
which  should  bf  considered  in  the  field  of 
housing  is  luniber,  because  here  again 
It  is  our  fauli  We  have  followed  the 
policy  of  selling  our  lumber  and  our  logs 
abroad.  By  forcing  our  domestic  users  to 
bid  against  exporters  we  forced  up  prices 
and  shortened  khe  supply  of  timber.  Be- 
cause of  a  shoft-term  policy  as  regards 
national  foresll  output  of  logs  we  have 
adversly  affect  ;d  both  the  cost  and  the 
supply  of  luml>er  for  our  own  housing 
industry.  This  conflicting  policy  cost 
homeowners  o\  er  a  100-percent  increase 
in  this  one  bui:  ding  material  alone  early 
this  year. 

Now  it  reallj  seems  to  me  if  we  really 
are  going  to  so  ve  this  problem,  we  have 
to  give  our  at  ention  to  some  of  these 
specifics  and  we  have  to  give  the  home- 
owner some  protection  so  that  it  really 
is  an  intelligent  thing  to  own  a  home  in 
the  United  Stites.  If  we  are  going  to 
pursue  the  pol  cies  that  I  have  seen  us 
pursuing  here  in  the  last  ten  years,  we 
are  going  to  discourage  home  buyers 
regardless  of  w  hat  we  do  in  this  legisla- 
tion because  it :  s  discouraging  home  own- 
ership. 

My  friends.  If  a  home  sells  for  $20,000 
today,  you  hav<  already  priced  50  percent 
of  the  people  jut  of  the  market.  I  ask 
you  where  can  rou  buy  a  new  home  today 
for  a."?  litle  as  !  ;20,000.  Here  lies  the  real 
dilemma. 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  basic  "goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family"  has  not  changed  since 
it  was  stated  by  Congress  in  the  National 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  But  the  need  to 
meet  this  goal  has  become  immeasurably 
more  pressing  and  difficult  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  intervening  twenty  years. 

In  1968  Congress  again  reviewed  our 
National  Housing  Goals.  It  reaffirmed 
the  1949  goal  and  determined  "that  it 
can  be  substantially  achieved  within  the 
next  decade  by  the  construction  or  re- 
habilitation of  26  million  housing  units, 
6  million  of  these  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families." 

That  goal  is  not  unrealistic  or  impos- 
sible t©  reach.  We  have  demonstrated  in 
the  space  program  what  this  Nation  can 
do  if  there  is  a  total  national  commit- 
ment by  all  sectors  of  the  economy,  pub- 
lic and  private,  to  meet  a  challenging 
objective. 

In  the  case  of  housing  a  total  cooper- 
ative effort  will  be  required.  First,  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  de- 
fine the  commitment  and  lead  the  Na- 
tion; second,  on  the  part  of  all  Amer- 
icans, to  control  ruinous  inflation;  third, 
on  the  part  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, to  move  on  restrictive  zoning 
practices  and  outdated  building  codes; 
fourth,  on  the  part  of  private  industry, 
to  develop  new  techniques  for  volume 
production  of  hoxising;  fifth,  on  the  part 
of  organized  labor,  to  recognize  the  need 
to  revise  outdated  working  practices 
which  stand  as  a  barrier  to  the  indus- 
trialization of  housing  production;  and 
sixth,  and  perhaps  most  important,  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  to  provide  the  re- 
sources without  which  all  the  other  ef- 
forts will  be  for  naught. 

If  such  a  commitment  is  undertaken, 
we  will  be  in  the  fortunate  position  of 
saying  that,  just  as  we  have  advanced 
the  spiritual  dimensions  of  mankind 
through  our  exploration  of  the  heavens, 
we  have  immeasuiably  enhanced  man's 
physical  existence  here  on  earth. 

Mr.  WIDNAIiL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hall  ) . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  now 
evident  that  the  greatest  single  barrier  to 
meeting  the  goal  of  26  million  new  or 
rehabilitated  dwellings  in  this  decade 
is  continued  spiraling  inflation.  There  is 
no  area  in  the  productive  sector  of  the 
economy  that  has  been  hit  harder  by  con- 
tinuous, gnawing  inflation  than  private 
ownerships  and  housing.  In  1968,  alone, 
the  average  lot  cost  for  an  FHA-insured 
single-family  dwelling  rose  nearly  $400. 
Building  construction  costs  in  housing 
rose  10  percent  over  that  1-year  period. 
Local  discriminatory  codes  are  bad,  but 
add  on  inflation;  and  what  builder  needs 
enemies? 

Two  inflationary  effects  liave  a  par- 
ticular impact  on  housing.  First  is  the 
cost  of  labor.  Construction  wages  are 
rising  at  a  faster  rate  than  in  any  other 
sector  of  the  economy.  According  to  the 
Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  first-year 
wage  settlements,  exclusive  of  fringe 
benefits,  provided  hourly  increases  of 
17.5  cents  in  1965,  19.8  cents  in  1966.  34.9 


cents  in  1967,  and  49.6  cents  in  1968. 
Hourly  increases  nearly  tripled  in  4  years 
and  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  We  are  not 
unguilty  in  Congress  with  our  Insistence 
on  sacred  cows  of  prevailing  wages, 
Davis-Bacon,  and  Walsh-Healy  laws,  in 
public  housing,  such  as  this. 

Tlie  second  aspect  is  the  effect  on  the 
money  market.  For  in  the  financing  of 
housing,  inflation  does  not  mean  easy 
money,  it  means  hard  money.  Mortgages 
are  long-term  fixed  investments  and  look 
increasingly  unattractive  to  investors  in 
an  inflationary  economy.  Hence  the  sup- 
ply of  mortgage  money  begins  to  dry  up. 
sending  interest  rates  all  the  higher. 

Curbing  inflation  and  aU  its  effects  is 
the  single  most  important  domestic 
priority  of  the  present  administration. 
No  progress  can  be  made  in  dealing  with 
any  of  our  problems,  whether  in  the  cities 
or  on  the  farm,  whether  in  housing  or  in 
education  or  in  transportation  or  in  wel- 
fare, until  an  atmosphere  of  orderly, 
measured,  stable  economic  growth  is 
achieved. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens). 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  want  to  talk  about  section  411(a)  and 
then  to  talk  in  general  about  the  housing 
bUl. 

Section  411(a)  of  the  act  deals  with 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
refiects  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
give  Farmers  Home  some  of  the  tools  it 
must  have  if  that  agency  Is  to  be  permit- 
ted to  meet  the  housing  problems  of 
rural  America  on  a  more  realistic  level. 

The  facts  that  should  be  held  upper- 
most in  our  minds  are  these: 

Rural  America  has  about  two-thirds 
of  all  the  substandard  housing  in  the 
Nation.  46  percent  of  all  the  poverty 
stricken,  yet  only  30  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's population.  If  the  housing  condi- 
tions that  prevail  in  rural  America  ap- 
plied on  a  proportionate  basis  to  the 
entire  country,  we  would  long  ago  have 
been  compelled  by  public  sentiment  to 
give  housing  the  priority  it  should  and 
must  have. 

A  housing  recession  has  existed  for 
decades  in  many  rural  areas  because 
mortgage  credit,  outside  of  what  is  pro- 
vided by  Farmers  Home,  simply  does  not 
exist.  Small  rural  banks  do  not  have  the 
capacity  to  make  long-term  home  loans 
and  meet  the  other  credit  requirements 
of  residents  in  the  areas  they  serve.  Con- 
sequently. Farmers  Home  has  been,  and 
is.  the  only  vehicle  which  is  consistently 
supplying  fimds  to  meet  what  no  one  can 
deny  is  a  housing  crisis. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  Farmers 
Home  made  about  50.000  insured  home 
loans,  the  maximum  number  that  could 
be  issued  under  existing  legislative  lim- 
itations. The  gap  between  need  and 
performance  becomes  painfully  ap- 
parent when  that  50,000  figure  is  com- 
pared with  the  300,000  assisted  hous- 
ing loans  that  are  required  each 
year  for  the  next  10  years  to  meet  the 
national  housing  goals  for  rural  Amer- 
ica. 
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By  law  Farmers  Home  can  make 
loans  only  to  those  credit  worthy 
people  who  cannot  obtain  funds  on  rea- 
sonable terms  from  other  sources.  A 
fair  translation  of  this  situation  means 
that  Farmers  Home  is  not  just  the  last 
but  the  only  hope  of  people  striving  to 
own  their  homes. 

In  recognition  of  this  enormous,  un- 
met housing  need,  subsection  (b)  of  the 
act  removes  the  present  $100  million 
ceiling  on  the  amount  of  unsold  mort- 
gages Farmers  Home  can  hold  at  one 
time.  Taken  by  itself,  such  a  provision 
would  not  mean  that  Farmers  Home 
could  provide  more  rural  housing  than 
is  now  the  case.  But  subsection  (e)  of 
the  act  calls  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  agency's  direct  and  insured  home 
loan  program  accounts  which,  in  effect, 
would  create  a  single  loan  account  of 
$350  million  out  of  which  both  direct 
and  insured  loans  can  be  made.  The 
additional  $250  million  would  come  from 
uncommitted  funds  in  the  direct  loan 
account.  These  funds  are  not  being 
utilized  because  the  insured  loan  pro- 
gram, created  in  1965,  has  taken  over 
virtually  the  entire  job  of  supplying 
home  loan  funds.  For  the  most  part 
the  direct  loan  account  is  utilized  to 
make  small  home  repair  loans  which 
constitute  credit  demands  that  are  far 
less  than  the  resources  in  the  account. 

In  effect,  these  two  changes  make  it 
possible  to  more  than  double  the  capac- 
ity of  the  Farmers  Home  insured  home 
loan  program  without  having  to  resort 
to  additional  appropriations  and  without 
in  any  way  diminishing  the  direct  loan 
program. 

Concerning  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
act,  dealing  with  the  attempt  to  stream- 
line the  effort  to  provide  rural  housing 
through  Farmers  Home : 

Subsection  (c)  enables  the  agency  to 
sell  blocks  of  insured  notes  backed  by 
the  mortgages  it  originates.  As  it  is  now, 
Farmers  Home  in  essence  must  sell  in- 
dividual mortgages  on  the  money  mar- 
ket. These  obligations  require  a  great 
deal  of  bookkeeping  by  purchasers  and 
place  Farmers  Home  at  a  decided  com- 
petitive disadvantage  in  tenns  of  selling 
its  paper.  Sale  of  the  notes  in  blocks 
would  merely  give  Farmers  Home  the 
same  method  of  marketing  its  pxaper  that 
is  being  used  by  other  agencies  selling 
similar  obligations. 

Under  subsection  (d)  of  the  act.  Farm- 
ers Home  would  be  authorized  to  make 
advance  commitments  to  builders  so  that 
several  houses  could  be  built  at  the  same 
time  for  later  purchase  under  its  insured 
loan  program.  As  it  is  now.  Farmers 
Home  is  restricted  to  obligation  of  funds 
to  a  single  borrower  only  after  a  loan  is 
approved  and  construction  can  begin 
only  after  the  loan  is  closed.  The  result 
is  construction  on  a  one-at-a-time  basis. 
Being  able  to  make  advance  commit- 
ments means  that  a  number  of  houses 
can  be  built  at  the  same  time,  thus  pro- 
viding substantially  more  housing  at  less 
cost  through  volume  production. 

Subsection  (f)  amounts  to  acknowl- 
edgment that  limiting  Farmers  Home  to 
serving  rural  communities  of  5,500  or  less 
deprives  many  needy  families  from  bene- 
fiting from  the  agency.  There  are  many 
rural  communities  in  the  Nation  which 


havtj  larger  populations  but  which  never- 
theless are  truly  rural  in  terms  of  their 
economy.  This  new  subsection  leaves  it  to 
Farmers  Home  to  decide,  on  the  basis  of 
20  years'  experience,  what  other  rural 
commimities.  outside  of  built-up.  urban- 
ized areas,  need  and  should  receive  its 
services. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  changes 
in  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  are 
an  effort  by  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  to  somewhat  expand 
the  resources  of  Farmers  Home  and  to 
streamline  the  methods  by  which  that 
agency  and  that  agency  alone  is  con- 
fronting the  Nation's  rui-al  housing  prob- 
lems— pi-oblems  which  I  have  indicated 
are  proportionately  far  more  severe  than 
those  of  the  cities. 

I  take  a  few  minutes  further  today  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  wliole 
1969  housing  bill  which  we  are  debating. 
There  is  no  legislation  which  Congress 
considers  that  is  more  important  to  the 
well-being  of  America.  The  serious  phght 
of  homebuilding  is  a  major  problem  of 
the  moment.  I  want  to  be  able  to  say  when 
we  pass  this  legislation  that  we  have  tried 
to  provide  continued,  vital  homebuilding. 

Public  funding  alone  carmot  solve  the 
problem.  We  have  realized  that  fact  in 
Congress  in  the  recent  past  and  have 
taken  wide  and  broad  steps  to  encourage 
and  assist  private  enterprise  to  expand  in 
putting  money  into  homebuilding.  To 
name  a  few  steps,  we  have  created  the 
insured  liousing  loan  program,  the  rent 
supplement  program  to  insure  private 
builders  a  profit  and  the  interest  supple- 
ment program  for  encouraging  private 
lenders  to  build  homes  for  low-income 
level  people. 

Since  the  markup  of  the  housing  bill. 
I  have  had  evidence  presented  to  me  that 
the  homebuilding  industry  has  its  back 
to  the  wall  and  the  main  reason  is  be- 
cause there  is  very  little  mortgage  money 
available.  I  did  not  realize  how  acute  this 
was  when  we  took  up  the  bill.  For  that 
reason  I  did  not  offer  the  following 
amendment  which  at  the  proper  time  I 
will  offer  to  the  House  as  an  effort  to 
make  more  mortgage  money  available  for 
homebuilding. 

It  will  read  as  follows  in  regard  to 
GNMA. 

Amendment  to  H.R.  13827,  to  be  offered: 
Page  1,  after  line  4,  Insert  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  2.  Section  305  (g)  of  the  National 
Hovtslng  Act  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  •$1,000,000.000'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ••$2,500,OOO,0O0': 

"(2)  by  Inserting  'at  part'  Immediately 
after  'and  to  purchase";  and 

■■(3)  by  striking  out  '$15,000',  '$17,500',  and 
'$22,500'  and  Inserting  in  Heu  thereof  '$17,- 
500,'  '$20,000'  and  '$25,000',  respectively." 

I  outline  this  amendment  now  so  that 
any  one  interested  may  not  think  I  have 
tried  to  take  them  by  sm-prise  by  wait- 
ing until  the  point  of  amendment  arises 
when  we  commence  the  5-minute  rule 
for  amendments. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted,  I  be- 
lieve that  GNMA  action  thereunder  will 
act  to  loosen  up  tight  money  now  in  the 
private  sector  for  home  building.  My 
amendment  is  not  mandatory  on  GNMA. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 


Waggonner)  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
last  year  the  Congress  took  an  important 
forward  step  in  recognizing  the  devasta- 
tion wrought  by  hurricanes  and  other 
forms  of  flooding  through  the  enactment 
of  a  federally  assisted  flood  insurance 
program.  In  the  past,  private  insurance 
companies  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
vide this  important  protection  because  of 
the  danger  of  catastrophic  losses  con- 
centrated in  hard-hit  areas.  As  a  result, 
homeowners  and  other  property  owners 
could  not  obtain  the  insurance  they 
needed.  When  a  major  disaster  did  strike, 
some  relief  was  available  through  low- 
interest  loans  and  through  special  acts 
of  Congress.  Important  as  these  meas- 
ures are.  the  assistance  was  not  imme- 
diately available  and  did  not  cover  all 
losses  suffered. 

Tlie  1968  Flood  Insurance  Act  provided 
for  a  partnership  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  insurance  indus- 
try. It  was  planned  that  studies  would  be 
made  in  each  area  to  determine  a  true 
premium  rate  which  fully  reflected  the 
long-run  risk.  Because  this  full  rate  in 
flood  prone  areas  and  those  exposed  to 
hurricane  loss  would  often  be  too  high 
for  property  owners  to  afford,  the  law 
provided  that  the  individual  would  pay 
a  relatively  low  rate  and  the  Government 
would  pay  the  balance  of  the  full  pre- 
mium. These  payments  would  meet  losses 
in  years  of  average  flood  damage  and  in 
years  of  low  damage  would  show  a  sur- 
plus. However,  the  law  recognizes  that 
there  would  be  years  of  unusually  high 
losses  and  to  meet  this  cost  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  additional  payments  would 
be  met  from  capital  pledged  by  partic- 
ipating companies  and  by  further  Fed- 
eral payments.  Over  the  years  the  sur- 
plus from  periods  of  low  losses  would 
offset  the  additional  payments  of  disaster 
years.  This  is  a  soundly  conceived  pro- 
gram which  will  assure  prompt  cash  pay- 
ments to  flood  and  hurricane  victims  for 
their  damages,  which  will  cover  all  or  a 
substantial  part  of  individual  damages, 
and  which  the  property  owner  will  re- 
ceive as  a  right  because  he  has  helped 
to  pay  for  it  through  his  premiums. 

However,  and  it  is  a  very  big  however, 
experience  has  shown  that  there  is  a 
serious  technical  problem  in  the  present 
law.  This  arises  from  the  time  required 
to  make  the  actuarial  studies  in  all  of 
the  individual  areas  which  need  insur- 
ance. These  rates,  which  are  the  key 
to  private  participation  in  the  program, 
require  careful  study  of  the  history  and 
flood  hazards  of  each  community  and 
so  far— a  full  year  after  the  enactment 
of  the  basic  program — only  three  small 
places  are  actually  eligible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  in  re- 
viewing this  program  recognized  this 
problem  and  cut  through  it  with  a  sim- 
ple amendment  included  in  the  pending 
housing  bUl— H.R.  13827— which  says 
that  for  a  2-year  emergency  period  the 
Government  can  go  ahead  and  make  the 
insurance  available  with  losses  to  be 
met  by  premium  income  paid  by  property 
owTiers  and  by  Federal  payments.  This 
simple  solution  is  a  sound  one  since  in 
the  long  run,  after  full  risk  premium 
rates  are  set.  this  is  the  way  costs  will 
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be  shared.  Tlie  result  wfll  be  to  nake 
flood  insurance  available  in  a  great  naay 
areas  tigst  ntw  wfaeia  It  is  aeetfed.  Mean- 
while ttie  acHwrtal  staAee  wfll  iMooeeU 
so  t^»t  at  tht  end  of  the  emeigepey  pe- 
riod the  baeit  permanent  program  witfi 
prirate  part*eH>atiaii  can  take  orer. 

The  general  rules  of  the  permanent 
PTT>gTam  win  apiHy  to  this  emeTgency 
provision.  That  is,  a  conmiunity  must 
request  that  it  be  designated  for  eligi- 
bility. TTw  conmunity  must  agree  to  have 
adequate  land  use  controls  in  effect  by 
December  19T1  to  limit  or  prevent  fur- 
ther construction  in  particularly  hazard- 
ous areas  and  1  year  after  the  insuremce 
has  become  available  in  the  community, 
property  owners  will  not  be  rtigible  for 
other  disaster  reMef  benefits  to  the  ex- 
tent that  th«^  are.  or  could  be,  covered 
under  the  insurance  program. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  jthe  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle  ). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  page  13  of 
-the  report,  ^th  reference  to  the  item, 
-"Rehjcation  ^f  displaced  families."  The 
report  makes  iit  plain  that  the  relocation 
of  displaced  llamflies  Is  a  serious  matter, 
and  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  problem 
with  respect  to  urban  relocation  pro- 
grams. It  is  jpointed  out  in  the  report 
that  there  isj  often  quite  a  time  which 
elapses  between  the  time  the  plan  is 
approved  and  the  time  the  actual  dis- 
placement of  j  the  individuals  within  an 
area  would  take  place.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  that. 

As  the  cominittee  points  out,  there  are 
changes  in  the  vacancy  rates  and  the 
availability  oi  fewer  public  and  federally 
assisted  public  housing  imits,  and,  of 
course,  anothfer  reason  would  be  the  con- 
stantly ristng  housing  costs  that  are 
always  a  protjem. 

However,  tlie  report  makes  this  signifi- 
cant statement : 

Currently  tliere  Is  no  effective  plan  to 
assure  tbat  relocation  (krogran^  are  up- 
dated as  condlttons  change. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  this : 

In  the  hope  that  correctlTe  legislation  will 
not  be  necessafy,  we  direct  the  Department 
to  review  the  fidequacy  of  relocation  plans 
In  renewal   pr()jects  at   least  every  2   years. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  directing  the  Depart- 
ment to  revieir  the  plans  within  the  next 
2  years  is  not  often  enough.  It  seems 
to  me  there  ought  to  be  at  least  once- 
a-year  revie'?^.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
legislation  provide  or  have  an  amend- 
ment to  this  btll  provide  that  the  Depart- 
ment win  loo^  at  this  problem  and  will 
give  immediatje  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  t.hinir  it  would  be 
well  for  the  igentleman  to  prepare  an 
amendment  allong  that  line.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  V  ith  the  chairman  of  the 
subcomittee.  Ihe  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (MrJ  Bakrett),  and  he  agrees 
also  that  1  ^-ear  should  be  sufficient, 
tliat  at  least  it  should  be  1  year  in- 
stead of  every  2  years  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  a  stiidy,  ^d  it  would  be  helpful 

Mr.  PICKL^:.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thaiik 
the  chairmani  of  the  committee.  I  hope 
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that  tomorrow  I  wfll  have  a  chance  to 
offer  Budi  an  antendment. 

I  wai  Tiitted  ta  my  city  recently  by  a 
gnwp  wWch  podnted  out  that  under  ttie 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  I  guess  It  was  orig- 
inally, but  as  amended  In  1965,  section 
105,  they  have  this  very  pointed  section, 
which  is  section  105(4)  which  says: 

As  a  condition  to  further  assistance  after 
enactaMnt  at  this  bill  with  respect  to  each 
urban  renewal  project  involving  this  place- 
ment of  Individ uai  families,  the  Secretary 
shall  require  within  a  reasonable  time  prior 
to  actual  displacement  certain  assurance  by 
the  local  public  agency  that  decent,  safe  and 
sanitary  dwellings  as  required  by  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subsection  are  available  for 
the  relocation  of  each  such  individual  fam- 
Uy. 

This  Is  the  law,  and  this  is  the  intent. 
Yet  there  Is  no  provision  in  the  act  at 
this  point  that  would  require  a  definite 
plan.  It  is  said  that  the  Secretary  shall 
demand  a  good  plan  on  relocation.  It 
seems  to  me  if  we  are  ever  going  to  have 
a  wider  acceptance  of  urban  renewal  or 
neighborhood  development  programs,  we 
must  come  to  better  grips  with  this  re- 
location problem. 

I  think  generally  speaking  most  of  the 
people  displaced  have  found  adequate 
housing,  but  in  some  cases  there  has  been 
extreme  unpleasantness  or  hardship  in- 
volved. This  is  not  the  intent,  but  until 
we  can  solve  relocation  in  a  more  satis- 
factory manner,  we  are  going  to  have 
constant  problems  in  either  urban  re- 
newal or  neighborhood  development  pro- 
grams. And  in  fact,  under  NDP,  the  prob- 
lem is  even  more  critical  because  relo- 
cation must  be  planned  and  imple- 
mented within  shorter  time. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  responsi- 
bility win  lie  with  the  Secretary  to  go  into 
these  areas  and  to  visit  with  these  people 
and  to  be  certain  that  the  program  is 
working  as  we  have  directed  it,  and  he 
should  give  us  his  report  within  each 
year — or  at  least  within  a  year  from  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  while  we  definitely  need 
greater  attention  to  the  relocation  prob- 
lem, both  in  terms  of  updating  existing 
plans,  and  in  terms  of  making  sure  that 
those  plans  are  adequate  initially,  we  still 
should  not  stop  our  progress.  Displace- 
ment of  individuals  and  families  is  a  crit- 
ical problem,  but  one  which  should  be 
solved  as  we  progress.  I  am  hopefiil  that 
the  amendment  I  will  introduce,  as  well 
as  the  report  language  present  already 
will  have  a  clear  impact  from  the  Wash- 
tngton  level  right  down  to  the  local 
authorities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  gentleman  saying  he  will  favor  an 
amendment  along  these  lines.  I  would 
hope  to  offer  such  an  amendment 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rtan)  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  need 
for  adequate  housii«  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens is  certainly  not  new.  There  is  really 
no  more  important  item  on  our  national 
agenda,  for  if  we  are  really  to  lift  the 
hopes  and  the  aspirations  of  our  people, 
then  we  must  remove  that  daily  reminder 
oif  all  the  ills  of  our  society:  that  is,  bad 
housing. 


In  1949,  Congress  set  a  goal  of  the 
"realiEation  as  soon  as  feasible  of  a  de- 
cent home  and  a  suitaUe  living  envlrmi- 
ment  for  every  American  family." 

In  196S,  in  liie  Housing  Act  which  we 
passed  last  year,  a  goal  of  constructkwi 
and  rehabiUtation  of  6  millkm  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  wnits  in  the 
next  10  years  was  set. 

We  have  promised  much  to  our  low- 
income  population  in  their  attempts  to 
obtain  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  stand- 
ard housing.  But  we  have  delivered  too 
little. 

In  1969  there  are  some  7.8  million 
American  families  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  standard  housing  which  would 
cost  no  more  than  20  percent  of  their 
income. 

By  1969  we  should  have  met  the  needs 
of  our  population  so  that  all  income  lev- 
els could  live  in  adequate  housing. 

By  1969  we  should  have  Insured  that 
no  family,  no  person,  no  child  would  live 
in  filth  and  squalor,  without  adequate 
ventilation,  plumbing,  and  heating. 

In  1969  a  countiT  as  wealthy  as  ours 
should  not  allow  3  million  families  to 
live  in  substandard  and  unsanitary 
conditions. 

I  have  introduced  some  25  bills  re- 
lated to  housing  needs  since  the  start 
of  this  session;  and  I  testified  before  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  and  I  have 
pointed  out  a  number  of  areas  in  which 
I  believe  we  can  make  real  breakthroughs 
in  housing.  I  shall  not  reiterate  those 
today. 

However,  I  should  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
the  testimony  I  gave  at  that  time.  It 
starts  at  page  556  of  the  hearings.  Par- 
ticularly I  should  like  to  stress  this  after- 
noon several  areas  which  are  of  deep 
concern  to  me. 

PtTBLIC    HOUSING 

Public  housing  should  be  a  djTiamic 
part  of  our  housing  program.  Although 
Congress  has  been  too  restrictive,  the 
Housing  Assistance  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  been  fairly  imrecer>- 
tive  to  changing  or  increasing  the  pro- 
gram's operation. 

The  public  housing  program  is 
operated  on  the  basis  of  contoact  au- 
thorization provided  by  Congress.  The 
contract  authority  available  to  HUD  to 
enter  into  annual  contributions  contracts 
was  $754.26  million  through  fiscal  year 
1969,  and  it  wUl  be  $804.5  million  in  fiscal 
year  1970.  However,  the  figures  for  actual 
payments  made  are  much  lower:  $350 
Trillion  plus  a  supplemental  request  of 
$16  million  for  fiscal  year  1969,  and  a 
budget  request  of  $473.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

The  House  bill  increases  the  annual 
contribution  contracts  authorization  by 
$20  million  on  JtUy  1,  1970.  The  Senate 
bill  increases  the  annual  contributions  by 
the  same  amoimt  on  July  1,  1970,  and  by 
$175  million  on  July  1.  1971. 

I  introduceil  legislation,  H.R.  602, 
which  would  remove  the  existing  dollar 
limit  on  the  amount  of  annual  contribu- 
tions which  may  be  contracted  for  by  the 
Public  Housing  Administration  to  assist 
low-rent  pidilic  housing.  Large  waiting 
lists  for  public  housing  in  cities  such  as 
New  York,  where  there  are  135,000  ap- 
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plications  pending,  indicate  that  existing 
production  goals  are  insuflBcient  to  meet 
public  needs.  The  bill  would  make  HUD 
contributions  for  public  housing  more  re- 
sponsive to  public  demand. 

The  House  bill  increases  by  10  percent 
the  statutory  room  cost  limits  applicable 
to  low-rent  public  housing  projects.  The 
Senate  bill  offers  a  more  realistic  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  It  provides  for  a 
45-percent  increase  of  statutory  room 
costs  in  high-cost  areas.  It  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  determine  the  change  in  the 
building  cost  index  in  the  beginning  of 
each  year  and  to  then  make  the  appro- 
priate changes  in  the  dollar  limitations 
on  room  costs  in  the  projects  consistent 
with  the  cost  index  changes. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  to  base  the  adjustments  on 
mortgage  limits  and  dollar  per  room 
limitations  in  public  housing  on  a  com- 
parison between  price  index  for  1968  and 
1965  rather  than  1968  and  1967. 

Two  of  my  housing  bills  dealt  with 
statutory  limitations  on  per  room  costs. 
H.R.  603  would  provide  for  a  $1,000  per 
room  increase  in  the  statutoiy  limit  on 
the  cost  of  low-rent  housing  projects. 
H.R.  10194  has  a  provision  which  would 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  increase  the  cost 
limitations  in  order  to  reflect  increases 
in  construction  costs  for  a  particular 
geographic  area.  Construction  costs  are 
skyrocketing,  and  the  limitations  must 
be  revised  realistically. 

A  provision,  which  appears  in  the 
Senate  bill  and  not  in  the  House  bill,  is 
one  affecting  public  housing  which  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Brooke.  This  pro- 
vision, section  211  of  the  Senate  bill, 
would  limit  a  public  housing  tenant's 
rent  to  25  percent  of  the  tenant's  in- 
come. The  difference  between  the  25  per- 
cent of  the  tenant's  income  and  the 
amoimt  of  money  needed  to  operate  the 
project — including  better  operating  and 
maintenance  services — would  be  made 
up  by  annual  rental  assistance  payments 
made  by  the  Secretary.  The  Brooke 
amendment  authorizes  $75  million  a  year 
for  this  purpose. 

I  urge  the  House  conferees  to  agree 
to  the  Senate's  section  211  in  order  to 
provide  public  housing  to  tenants  of 
very  low  income  who  would  otherwise 
not  be  able  to  afford  it. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  amend 
section  10(G)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1937 
to  "clarify  existing  authority"  to  fix  the 
amount  of  annual  contributions  to  public 
housing  projects  at  an  amount  in  excess 
of  the  debt  service  requirements. 

As  the  administration  has  admitted, 
this  is  only  clarifying  language,  which 
tells  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  implement  exist- 
ing authority. 

Operating  expenses  of  the  federally 
aided  public  housing  program  in  New 
York  City  have  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  tenants  are  facing  increased 
rentals  beyond  their  means.  Given  the 
limited  financial  resources  of  most  cities, 
this  problem  can  only  be  alleviated  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  Federal  subsidies 
which  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  authorized  to  al- 
locate to  local  public  housing  agencies. 


The  need  for  a  new  subsidy  formula,  and 
not  just  clarification  of  existing  author- 
ity, is  illustrated  by  the  situation  in  re- 
lation to  New  York  City. 

According  to  the  New  York  City  Hous- 
ing Authority,  routine  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  federally  aided  public  hous- 
ing program  in  New  York  City  have  in- 
creased 125  percent  since  1952.  Rents 
paid  by  tenants,  related  to  their  incomes, 
have  increased  72  percent.  The  deficits 
to  the  public  housing  program  which 
have  resulted  have  grown  so  acute  dur- 
ing the  past  few  yeai"s  that  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  housing  authority  to 
withdraw  funds  from  its  reserves.  Under 
established  procedures,  the  accumulated 
reserve  funds  for  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority  should  currently 
amount  to  somewhat  more  than  $30  mil- 
lion. But  the  present  balance,  as  of  March 
1969,  is  only  about  $12  million.  Chairman 
Albert  Walsh,  of  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority,  has  indicated  that  he 
expects  complete  exhaustion  of  reserve 
funds  before  the  close  of  1970,  unless 
rents  of  tenants  are  substantially  in- 
creased without  regard  to  their  ability  to 
pay. 

The  alternative  for  New  York,  then,  is 
total  exhaustion  of  reserve  funds  in  18 
months  or  an  increase  in  rents  that  most 
tenants  simply  will  not  be  able  to  meet. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  con- 
tracts to  pay  annually  to  the  New  York 
City  Public  Housing  Authority  only  the 
sum  actually  required  for  debt  service  on 
bonds  issued  for  the  capital  cost  of  each 
public  housing  project.  Although  it  is  my 
interpretation,  and  the  interpretation  of 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority  Chair- 
man Albert  Walsh,  that  HUD  presently 
has  authority,  under  section  10  (c)  and 
(d)  of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937,  to 
pay  the  debt  service  plus  2  percent  of  the 
operational  cost  of  a  public  housing 
project,  HUD  has  taken  the  position  that 
the  basic  statute  needs  to  be  clarified. 
HUD  seems  to  believe  that  in  order  to 
pay  the  2  percent  specified  in  section 
10  (c)  and  (d)  of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act 
of  1937,  it  is  necessary  to  have  language 
which  specifies  that  the  annual  contri- 
bution under  any  contract  is  not  limited 
to  debt  service  requirements. 

In  other  words,  the  bill  merely  states 
that  HUD  has  the  authority  to  do  what 
I  believe  it  already  has  authority  to  do 
under  the  existing  statute.  This  is  clear 
from  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Romney 
on  July  15  before  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee in  which  he  said:  "The  amend- 
ment—.section  204  of  S.  2620— would  not, 
however,  permit  the  annual  contributions 
to  exceed  the  statutory  maximum  now 
established  by  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of 
1937." 

I  have  previously  called  upon  Secre- 
tary Romney  to  increase  the  subsidy  for 
public  housing  in  New  York  City  to  the 
statutory  maximum  through  administra- 
tive action. 

In  light  of  the  Increasing  operating 
costs  which  many  public  housing  agen- 
cies are  experiencing,  I  believe  that  mere 
clarifying  language  is  an  insufficient 
remedy  for  the  problem.  What  is  re- 
quired is  an  increase  in  the  present 
statutory  limit. 

In  order  to  achieve  that  end,  I  have 


introduced  H.R.  10194,  which  changes 
the  present  subsidy  formula  so  that  the 
formula  would  specifically  include  debt 
service  plus  1  percent  and  an  additional 
amount  "to  the  extent  required  to  permit 
low-rent  housing  to  continue  to  fulfill 
its  goal  of  providing  housing  at  rents 
which  families  of  low  income  can  afford 
to  pay.  taking  into  account  such  routine 
operating  costs  of  the  projects  involved 
•  includini?  the  cost  of  providing  adequate 
security  for  tenants)  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  the  purpose." 

In  effect.  H.R.  10194  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  Secretary  to  determine 
the  subsidy  formula  required  to  main- 
tain rents  at  a  level  which  low-income 
families  can  afford,  taking  into  account 
normal  operating  expenses  and  partic- 
ularly the  cost  of  police  protection  for 
tenants,  which,  in  most  large  cities  is 
urgently  needed.  Rlsint?  crime  rates  in 
public  housing  projects  in  New  York 
City  are  alarming — so  much  so  that  ten- 
ants feel  compelled  to  organize  volun- 
teer groups  to  protect  themselves. 

My  bill  makes  it  clear  that  the  new 
subsidy  formula  set  forth  in  the  bill 
would  apply  to  existing  projects  as  well 
as  projects  completed  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

In  view  of  the  escalating  costs  of  pub- 
lic housing  agencies,  I  believe  it  is  im- 
perative that  this  body  adopt  a  formula 
such  as  the  one  embodied  in  H.R.  10194. 
To  accept  only  a  'claiification"  in  lan- 
guage which  I  believe  already  gives  clear 
authority  to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  pay  debt 
service  requirements  plus  2  percent  of 
operating  costs  falls  far  short  of  what 
is  required. 

MITCHELL-LAMA 

Last  year,  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968  included  an 
amendment,  which  I  proposed,  making 
the  section  236  interest  subsidy  program 
applicable  to  State  and  locally  financed 
middle-income  housing  approved  for  the 
interest  subsidy  program  prior  to  com- 
pletion of  construction. 

It  did  not  apply  to  existing  projects, 
and  there  are  many  existing  projects 
which  need  assistance  in  order  to  keep 
rents,  carrying  charges  and  interest  rates 
within  reach  of  middle-income  residents. 
Therefore,  I  introduced  H.R.  49 — H.R. 
4308  with  cosponsors — to  extend  the  sec- 
tion 236  interest  subsidj'  programs  to 
existing  projects. 

The  problem  is  illustrated  by  the 
Mitchell-Lama  program  in  New  York — a 
program  intended  to  provide  middle-in- 
come housing.  However,  high  interest 
rates  and  high  construction  costs,  have 
resulted  in  rents  and  carrying  charges 
that  middle-income  people  are  unable 
to  afford.  Many  of  the  original  tenants  of 
Mitchell-Lama  housing  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  remain  in  their  homes,  having  in- 
vested most  of  their  savings  to  make  the 
equity  payments  on  their  apartments. 

The  Mitchell-Lama  program  is  in  se- 
vere financial  difficulty.  Approximately 
58,000  units  of  Mitchell-Lama  hous- 
ing— which  originally  was  supposed  to 
be  financed  at  interest  rates  of  3  percent 
to  3  V2  percent — are  on  temporary  financ- 
ing at  4V2  percent.  It  is  expected  that 
permanent  financing  will  be  at  a  rate  of 
at  least  6  percent  This  means  that  fam- 
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nies  living  iri  Mitchell-Lama  develop- 
ments will  have  to  pay  a  large  increase 
in  their  monthly  carrying  charges — an 
increase  of  20  'percent  or  higher. 

I  have  preplired  an  amendment,  sim- 
ilar to  H  R.  49,  which  woiild  include  proj- 
ects bTiilt  before  1968  under  the  section 
236  interest  subsidy  program.  It  would 
affect  Mltche^l-Lama-type  housing  in 
seven  States-i-New  York,  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New 
Jersey,  and  P^nsylvania. 

It  is  essential  to  keep  carrying  charges 
and  rents  at  ti  level  commensurate  with 
the  income  of]  middle-income  tenants. 

Interest  sul^sidies  for  pre- 1968  Mit- 
chell-Lama- tyi^e  projects  would  cost  less 
than  subsidies ito  privately  financed  proj- 
ects because  tjiese  projects  have  interest 
rates  which  ai'e  already  lower  than  the 
regular  market  rate. 

If  middle-income  citizens  are  to  be  able 
to  live  in  houang  which  they  can  afford 
and  still  remain  in  the  inner  city,  then 
they  need  assistance  in  coping  with 
spiralling  inteiest  rates. 

I  certainly  Jhope  the  committee  will 
iiear  this  problem  in  mmd  when  we  con- 
sider the  bill  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

SECTION    236 

The  House  bill  increases  by  $25  mil- 
lion— from  STB  to  $100 — as  of  July  1, 
1969,  the  aggregate  amount  of  contracts 
that  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  may  enter  into  to  provide 
interest  subsidies. 

The  House  pill  similarly  provides  for 
an  increase  aspf  July  1,  1969,  of  $25  mil- 
lion for  the  section  235  homeownership 
program.  However,  the  Senate  bill  does 
not  increase  the  amount  for  these  pro- 
grams until  Ju^y  1, 1971,  and  then  to  $170 
million. 

The  House  Ijias  recognized  the  need  to 
Increase  the  ^mount  in  order  to  meet 
current  needsl  Earlier  this  year  I  in- 
troduced supplemental  appropriations 
bills  to  provide  the  tuU  authorized 
amoimt  for  sedtion  235  and  236. 

Section  236  provides  that  a  tenant  pay 
a  fair  market  Irental  determined  by  the 
owner's  paymepts  on  the  principal,  inter- 
est, and  mortiage  insurance  premiums. 
Rent  is  deflneq  as  the  basic  rental  charge 
or  more,  equai  to  25  percent  of  the  ten- 
ant's income.  However,  the  rent  cannot 
exceed  the  fai^  market  rental  charge. 

Because  of  tiie  high  costs  facing  own- 
ers of  rental  pousing,  rents  reach  the 
25-percent  mirk,  thus  creating  hard- 
ships for  tena^its,  who  cannot  afford  to 
of  their  income, 
the  section  235  home- 
ownership  program  is  based  upon  20  per- 
cent of  inconte,  I  believe  it  would  be 
equitable  to  mkke  20  percent  the  figure 
for  a  tenant  wpo  pays  rent  or  a  cooper- 
ator  who  pays  carrying  charges. 

REMT    SUPPLEMENTS 

The  House  bill  does  not  increase  the 
contract  authority  available  for  the  rent 
supplement  program.  However,  the  Sen- 
ate bill  increa^  the  contract  authority 
by  $82  million  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1972.  The  Senfete  bill  also  would  allow 
the  Secretary  <if  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
\elopment  to  increase  from  20  to  40  per- 
cent, the  maxilnum  amoimt  of  rent  sup- 
plement units  in  housing  receiving  sec- 
tion 236  interetet  subsidy. 


pay  25  percen| 
Inasmuch 


I  have  expressed  my  concern  to  Secre- 
tary Romney  with  the  fact  that  only  20 
percent  of  the  units  in  a  section  236  proj- 
ect could  be  occupied  by  rent  supplement 
tenants  and  have  sponsored  remedial 
legislation.  I  support  the  Senate  change, 
and  I  urge  the  House  conferees  to  ac- 
cept it. 

The  problem  of  high  rents  also  plagues 
the  rent  supplement  program.  Large 
families  are  forced  to  pay  rents  that  they 
really  cannot  afford.  There  are  two  ways 
that  this  problem  can  be  solved: 

One,  which  is  envisioned  in  my  bill, 
H.R.  608,  Is  to  increase  the  rent  supple- 
ment payments  for  tenants  with  larger 
families.  The  annual  payments  made  by 
the  tenants  would  be  reduced  by  $200  for 
each  member  of  his  family,  other  than 
himself  and  his  wife,  who  has  no  income. 

The  other  way  to  cut  rents  is  to  reduce 
the  requirement  that  a  rent  supplement 
tenant  pay  25  percent  of  his  income  for 
rent  to  20  percent,  as  I  have  proposed, 
under  the  section  236  interest  subsidy 
program. 

The  rent  supplement  program  must  be 
relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  people  it  is 
supposed  to  serve.  It  is  not  relevant  when 
in  New  York  City,  for  example,  the  maxi- 
mum income  limit  for  eligibility  is 
$6,100.  There  are  many  needy,  low-in- 
come families  that  cannot  participate  in 
the  program  because  their  income  is  $6,- 
100.  In  New  York  City  the  highest  in- 
come of  a  rent  supplement  tenant  is  $5,- 
450  with  a  family  of  seven. 

In  order  to  make  the  rent  supplement 
program  work  more  effectively,  the 
formula  should  be  changed  by  relating 
it  to  family  size  or  by  cutting  the  per- 
cent of  income  he  must  pay  in  rent  to  20 
percent. 

LEAD    POISONING 

Lead  poisoning  is  a  silent  epidemic 
affecting  thousands  of  yoimg  children 
in  the  substandard  housing  of  our  ur- 
ban slums. 

This  is  not  a  disease  whose  caxise  and 
cure  is  unknown. 

Its  cause  is  lead-based  paint  which 
lines  the  interior  surfaces  of  dilapidated 
housing.  The  paint  peels  and  falls  off 
within  easy  reach  of  yoimg  children, 
who  often  eat  it. 

I  have  introduced  three  bills  to  deal 
with  this  problem. 

H.R.  9191— H.R.  13256,  with  cospon- 
sors — establishes  a  ftmd  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
from  which  the  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  local  governments  to  develop 
a  program  to  identify  and  treat  individ- 
uals afflicted  by  lead  poisoning — $7.5 
million  would  be  authorized  for  this  pur- 
pose annually  for  3  years. 

H.R.  9192— H.R.  13254.  with  cospon- 
sors — would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  grants  to  local  governments  to 
develop  programs  for  the  detection  of 
the  presence  of  lead-based  paints  and  to 
require  that  owners  and  landlords  re- 
move it  from  interior  surfaces:  $13.5 
million  wotild  be  authorized  for  this  bill 
annually  for  3  years. 

And  H.R.  11699— H.R.  13255.  with  co- 
sponsors — would  require  that  local  gov- 
ernments submit  and  have  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment £in  effective  plan  for  elim- 


inating the  causes  of  lead-based  paint 
poisoning  as  a  prerequisite  to  receiving 
Federal  funds  for  housing  rehabilita- 
tion or  code  enforcement. 

The  elimination  of  lead-based  paint 
poisoning  and  the  elimination  of  such 
paint  from  inner  city  housing  is  an 
urgent  task  which  this  legislation  will 
help  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  briefly 
mention  a  number  of  bills  which  I  have 
introduced  in  the  areas  of  public  housing, 
urban  renewal,  relocation,  and  coopera- 
th'e  housing.  All  of  these  legislative  pro- 
po.sals  would  increase  the  supply  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  and  also 
make  our  housing  policies  more  humane 
and  equitable.  I  urge  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  give  them 
prompt  consideration. 

PUBLIC    HOUSING 

My  concern  has  constantly  been  that 
the  public  housing  program  is  falling  far 
short  of  its  purpose:  to  provide  stand- 
ard housing  to  people  at  low  cost.  The 
program  has  been  slow,  unresponsive  to 
laige  families,  and  unreflective  of  the 
needs  and  demands  for  the  program.  I 
have  introduced  a  number  of  bills  to 
make  the  program  more  responsive. 

H.R.  601  would  amend  the  1937  Hous- 
ing Act  to  remove  the  existing  per  centum 
limit  on  the  amount  of  assistance  which 
may  be  provided  under  low-rent  housing 
in  any  one  State. 

Public  housing  should  be  built  where 
the  need  is  greatest  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  an  artificial  quota  system. 

H.R.  604  would  amend  the  1937  Hous- 
ing Act  to  provide  that  a  tenant  in  low- 
rent  public  housing  not  be  evicted  with- 
out a  public  hearing. 

This  is  consistent  with  American  ideaL". 
of  justice.  Present  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative regulations  do  not  require  that 
the  tenant  be  afforded  due  process  of  law 
and  the  right  to  present  his  case. 

HJl.  607  would  broaden  the  opportu- 
nities under  the  1937  Housing  Act  for 
occupants  to  purchase  units  they  are 
living  in. 

This  bill  would  make  it  possible  for  all 
or  part  of  a  public  housing  project  to  be 
converted  to  a  nonprofit  cooperative 
housing  corporation  or  trust  fund  formed 
by  occupants  of  the  project. 

URBAN    RENEWAL 

The  urban  renewal  program  has  too 
often  ignored  the  housing  needs  of  the 
poor  both  in  the  planning  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program. 

H.R.  597  amends  the  1949  Housing  Act 
to  prohibit  construction  of  luxury  hous- 
ing in  the  redevelopment  of  urban  re- 
newal areas. 

It  would  also  insure  that  all  the  hous- 
ing built  on  renewal  sites  be  low  and 
moderate  income  in  nature. 

H.R.  606  amends  the  1949  Housing  Act 
by  removing  the  12.5-percent  limit  on 
the  amount  of  grant  assistance  which 
may  be  provided  imder  urban  renewal 
for  one  State. 

This  is  an  artificial  quota  which  is 
catting  back  on  urban  renewal  which  is 
greatly  needed  in  oiu*  metropolitan  areas. 

RELOCATION 

I  introduced  seven  bills.  HJR.  597,  598, 
599,  600,  609.  10266,  and  10651.  which 
would  substantially  improve  the  proce- 
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dures  of  relocation  caused  by  urban  re- 
newal programs. 

These  bills  aim  at  a  fair,  just,  and 
humane  method  of  relocation. 

COOPERATIVE    HOUSING 

I  have  introduced  two  bills,  H.R.  51 
and  H.R.  596,  to  deal  with  cooperative 
housing. 

H.R.  596  would  amend  title  II  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  mortgage 
insurance  for  individuals  purchasing 
dwelling  units  in  cooperative  housing 
projects  in  the  same  way  that  such  in- 
surance is  provided  for  individuals  pur- 
chasing other  single-family  residences. 

H.R.  51,  the  Cooperative  Rehabilita- 
tion Housing  Act,  which  would  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  enable  tenants  of 
multifamily  housing  in  low  and  moder- 
ate income  urban  areas,  organized  as 
cooperatives,  to  acquire  and  rehabilitate 
such  housing. 

It  would  furthei  the  opportunities  for 
homeownership  similar  to  the  provision 
for  section  235  homeownership  for  lower- 
income  families  programs  authorized  in 
the  1968  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issues  which  I  have 
brought  up  today  are  essential  to  this 
coimtiT's  goal  of  "the  realization  as  soon 
as  feasible  of  the  goal  of  a  decent  home 
and  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family"  which  was  set  in  1949. 

I  urge  the  House  to  remember  how  far 
from  that  goal  we  are  and  to  act  to  ful- 
fill the  hopes  which  have  been  kindled 
for  so  long. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
support  of  H.R.  13827.  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1969. 

Last  year.  Congress  enacted  the  most 
progressive  piece  of  housing  legislation 
in  our  history.  The  1968  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  was  designed  to 
be  a  3 -year  start  toward  achieving  the 
goal  of  building  26  million  units  with- 
in the  next  10  years. 

Tlie  primary  purpose  ^f  the  1968  act 
was  to  depart  from  traditional  concepts 
of  Federal  subsidization  of  housing  in  an 
effort  to  provide  a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family.  It  was  the  feeling  of 
Congress  that  the  necessary  resources 
and  capabilities  existing  in  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  the  economy  had 
not  been  marshaled.  Thus,  Congress 
sought  to  utilize  more  fully  private  en- 
terprise and  individual  self-help.  Sec- 
tions 235  and  236  of  the  1968  act  exem- 
plified this  philosophy.  Those  sections 
authorized  new  subsidy  programs  to  re- 
duce mortgage  interest  rates  for  lower 
income  families  to  as  low  as  1  percent. 
These  low  interest  rates  would  enable 
families  to  improve  their  living  condi- 
tions. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made 
under  previous  housing  legislation.  Fed- 
eral participation  in  housing  has  resulted 
in  job  creation,  business  development, 
economic  growth,  environmental  im- 
provement, and  human  development. 

However,  pressing  problems  remain 
which  require  our  immediate  attention. 
As  a  nation,  we  have  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  our  ever-increasing  needs  for  more 
and  better  housing. 


The  1969  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  before  us  today  represents  an 
accelerated  effort  to  accomplish  the  vast 
housing  goals  set  forth  in  the  1968  act. 

Among  its  provisions,  H.R.  13827  would 
amend  sections  235  and  236  by  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  contracts  HUD  may 
enter  into  under  each  program  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  from  $100  million  to 
$125  million.  This  increased  authoriza- 
tion is  necessary  in  view  of  the  spiralling 
land  and  construction  costs  and  high 
interest  rates. 

H.R.  13827  would  also  increase  the 
percentage  of  homeownership  assist- 
ance payments  which  could  be  made  for 
existing  housing  under  section  235.  The 
gradual  reduction  of  the  percentage,  as 
provided  by  the  1968  act,  must  be  delayed 
since  the  tight  credit  market  has  so 
significantly  curtailed  new  housing 
stiEirts 

Another  section  of  H.R.  13827  would 
increase  the  per  dwelling  unit  limitations 
on  mortgages  purchased  by  the  CSrOvern- 
ment  National  Mortgage  Association 
from  $17,500  to  $22,000.  The  basic  $17,500 
limitation  has  been  unchanged  since 
1959.  In  recent  years,  however,  this 
limitation  has  proven  unrealistically  low. 
It  has  inhibited  the  use  of  section  221 
<dJi3)  below-market  interest  rate  pro- 
grams in  many  high  cost  areas,  including 
Cleveland. 

H.R.  13827  haf  a  number  of  other  pro- 
visions which  would  expand  existing  pro- 
grams. The  model  cities  program  is  au- 
thorized an  additional  $750  million  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  while  funds  for  the  ur- 
ban renewal  program  would  be  increased 
by  $2  billion.  These  programs  must  be 
expanded. 

Other  important  provisions  of  H.R. 
13827  would  expand  the  neighborhood 
development  and  flood  insurance  pro- 
grams and  remove  the  income  limits  for 
loans  under  the  rehabilitation  loan 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman  we  appear  to  be  in  the 
first  stage  of  a  national  housing  reces- 
sion. New  housing  starts  have  fallen  off 
and,  if  the  present  rate  continues,  could 
drop  below  1  million — about  half  of  last 
year's  rate — by  this  coming  January.  In- 
creased costs  due  to  infiation  have  placed 
homes  beyond  the  financial  means  of 
millions  of  Americans.  The  inability  of 
people  to  raise  money  for  housing  has 
consequently  hurt  the  housing  industry 
and,  particularly,  the  smaller  builders 
and  contractors  who  support  it.  As  a 
result  of  this  vicious  circle,  thousands  of 
employees  are  losing  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
enact  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1969,  which  would  help  to 
reverse  these  imdersirable  trends.  We 
must  move  on  toward  our  stated  goal  of 
decent  housing  for  every  resident  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  my 
opposition  to  the  amendment  which  I 
have  been  advised  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Anderson)  . 
This  amendment  has  been  called  the 
breakthrough  amendment  and  at  first 
blush  it  appears  that  to  oppose  it  would 
be  like  voting  against  motherhood  and 
the  flag.  I  encourage  those  of  you  who 
have  not  read  the  material  which  the 


Building  Trades  Department  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  sent  to  all  our  offices  to  do  so  to  get 
an  in-depth  look  at  the  highly  objection- 
able results  which  adoption  of  this 
amendment  could  bring. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Members  will  study  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment carefully  and  not  be  caught  up  in 
the  mumbo-jumbo  of  the  governmentese 
and  high  sounding  phraseology  which  no 
dou'ot  will  be  used  in  this  Chamber  in 
an  effort  to  gain  support.  I  want  to  make 
it  quite  clear  that  I  do  not  oppose  the 
use  of  the  be3t  of  the  new  building  tech- 
niques in  the  attempt  to  meet  the  press- 
ing housing  needs  of  the  Nation  neither 
do  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Union.  However,  I  do  believe  that  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  will  set  up  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  as  a  housing 
czar  with  the  authority  to  dictate  terms 
of  collective  bargaining  agreements  and 
scuttle  existing  agreements  which  are 
lawful  under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  The  effect  of  this  amendment 
v/ould  be  counterproductive  in  my  opin-  ^ 
ion  and  would  severely  disrupt  labor- 
management  relations.  I  oppose  letting  /■ 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De-  i 
velopment  become  a  housing  czar.  The 
amendment  provides  no  safeguards 
against  arbitrary  and  discriminatory 
action.  Tliis  amendment  fails  to  take  into 
account  the  complex  issues  and  delicate 
problems  which  are  involved.  It  should 
not  be  considered  wiliiout  public  hear- 
ings and  extensive  legislative  redrafting. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Cliairman,  the  lack 
of  adequate  housing  in  this  counti-y  is  a 
disgrace  which  is  fast  reaching  the  point 
of  disaster.  We  move  further  and  further 
from  our  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family,  announced  in  1949.  In- 
creased building  costs  and  a  credit 
crunch  have  dimmed  the  hope  of  con- 
structing 26  million  new  units  in  the  next 
decade,  include  6  million  new  publicly 
assisted  imits. 

Tlie  destructive  impact  of  poor  hous- 
ing is  incalculable.  The  costs  of  the 
Wight  in  housing  skyrocket,  while  we 
squander  billions  in  space,  and  feed  the 
insatiable  appetites  of  the  Pentagon.  Our 
priorities  are  tragically  out  of  balance. 
We  must  rechannel  some  of  our  billions 
to  defend  our  environment  and  to  ex- 
plore ways  and  improving  our  quality  of 
life. 

Early  efforts  to  meet  the  housing  needs 
of  the  poor  only  intensified  the  problems 
which  wrack  our  cities.  Public  housing 
massed  the  poor  in  penitentiary-like 
monoliths  which  quickly  became  dilapi- 
dated and  ridden  with  crime.  Tlie  rent 
supplement  program  compounded  the 
problem  of  concentrating  the  poor  in 
ghettos. 

I  voted  for  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram when  it  was  proposed.  The  concept 
of  rental  assistance  at  its  inception 
promised  those  most  in  need  an  opportu- 
nity to  break  out  of  the  ghetto.  This  op- 
portunity proved  to  be  an  illusion.  Sub- 
sequent appropriations  contained  a  pro- 
viso that  certain  local  bodies  could  veto 
construction  of  rent  supplement  projects 
in  their  areas.  Projects  were  therefore 
built  in  blighted  areas.  Tlie  program  in 
practice  served  only  to  pei-petuate  the 
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worst  evils  of  public  housing.  I  could 
not  support  the  program  In  this  form. 

A  new  approach  was  charted  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1968.  Section  236  of  that 
act  authorizes  direct  Interest  rate  sub- 
sidies on  new  i^ojects  for  moderate  as 
well  as  low-incohie  persons.  At  the  same 
time  up  to  20  percent  of  the  unions  in  a 
236  project  can  ie  supported  by  rent  sup- 
plements. 1 

Now  for  the  Ifirst  time  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  pupport  construction  of 
housing  project*  outside  the  ghettos,  in 
which  not  all  tlie  tenants  will  share  the 
same  level  of  degrading  and  demoralizing 
poverty.  This  li  bound  to  enhance  the 
pride  and  initiative  of  those  who  rely  on 
rent  supplement^  until  their  incomes  rise. 

No  projects  have  yet  been  completed, 
but  of  the  almqst  500  which  have  been 
approved,  a  significant  number — 288 — 
are  located  in  ^e  suburbs  and  in  out- 
lying urban  ai'ejas. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1968  also  charted 
a  second  significant  course  designed  to 
enhance  the  dignity  and  independence 
of  the  poor  by  nuthorizing  homeowner- 
ship  assistance  payments.  These  pay- 
ments «m  help  those  with  low  incomes 
purchase  one  op  two  family  homes,  con- 
dominium units,  or  enable  them  to  be- 
come members  of  a  cooperative  associa- 
tion, which  maj  have  previously  t>een  a 
publically  assisted  rental  project. 

Together,  the  interest  reduction  and 
homeownership  assistance  programs  of- 
fer a  real  poss  bllity  of  achieving  our 
goal  of  building  6  million  new  publically 
assisted  units  during  the  1970s.  Even  at 
the  start.  howe\er,  it  is  critically  imcer- 
tain  whether  we  are  going  to  cari-y  these 
programs  forward  with  enough  momen- 
tum. H.R.  138;  7  raises  the  aggregate 
amount  of  contiacts  which  the  secretary 
can  enter  to  m£lce  both  homeownership 
assistance  and  interest  reduction  pay- 
ments. 

I  seriously  qu!stion.  however,  whether 
the  amount  of  tl  e  increase — from  $100  to 
$125  million,  in  addition  to  the  $75  mil- 
lion already  authorized  prior  to  July 
1969.  is  sufficien  even  if  these  authoriza- 
tions were  refle<  ted  in  actual  appropria- 
tions— which  tl  ey  decidedly  are  not — 
neither  progran.  would  approach  the  $1 
billion  level  for  years  to  come.  Is  this 
too  much  to  pay  for  a  program  which 
promises  to  relieve  this  dreary  existence 
of  those  with  1(  w  or  moderate  incomes 
who  are  forced  ;o  live  in  housing  which 
is  crowded  anc  inadequate?  I  do  not 
thinlc  it  is  too  much  to  ask  to  devote 
a  small  fractior  of  our  national  budget 
to  this  importan ;  goal. 

It  is  also  essential  to  increase  the 
limitations  on  construction  of  publicly 
assisted  housing  units  to  realistic  levels, 
which  reflect  actual  construction  costs. 
I  am  pleased  to  :  ee  that  the  bill  attempts 
to  meet  this  pro  )lem.  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  limits  are  made  flexible 
enougli  to  siinrilate  greater  activity  in 
liigli  cost  urban  neas. 

Considering  tie  clianges  in  the  pro- 
gram that  have  been  wrought  by  section 
236.  I  am  dislur  led  by  the  fact  that  the 
bill  does  not  make  provision  for  addi- 
tional increases  in  the  rent  supplement 
contract  author  zation  for  the  1972  fis- 
cal year.  The  bill  as  passed  in  the  Sen- 


ate provides  $82  million  for  this  purpose. 
The  Senate  bill  also  increases  from  20 
to  40  percent  the  percentage  of  units  in 
a  236  project  which  may  be  occupied  by 
tenants  receiving  rent  supplements. 
With  the  passages  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1968,  rent  supplements  offer  a  true 
opportunity  for  low  income  persons  to 
escape  the  confines  of  the  ghetto,  and 
to  move  closer  to  available  jobs  better 
schools  and  recreational  facilities.  I 
therefore  urge  those  who  have  opposed 
this  program  in  the  past,  as  I  have,  to 
give  it  renewed  consideration. 

H.R.  13827  fails  to  make  any  provision 
for  extending  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
in  the  case  of  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
mobile  homes.  I  believe  that  such  a  pro- 
gram should  be  available  for  persons  who 
use  a  mobile  home  as  a  principal  place 
of  residence.  There  are  now  6  million 
Americans  who  live  in  mobile  homes.  For 
substantially  all  low-income  persons,  mo- 
bile homes  provide  the  only  housing 
which  can  be  purchased  for  $12,500  or 
less.  The  days  are  over  when  trailer  parks 
constituted  slums  on  the  fringes  of  our 
cities.  Mobile  home  courts  today  are  well 
designed,  landscaped,  and  provide  neces- 
sary community  facilities. 

Availability  of  FHA  loans  on  mobile 
homes  would  produce  dramatic  reduc- 
tions in  monthly  financing  costs.  Interest 
rates  on  noninsured  loans  are  now  12 
percent  and  more. 

We  should  put  an  end  to  a  situation 
where  high  interest  rates  make  it  impos- 
sible or  extremely  burdensome  for  per- 
sons with  low  incomes  to  resort  to  the 
only  form  of  low-cost,  mass-produced 
housing  on  today's  market.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  such  a  step  would  siphon 
money  away  from  conventional  home  fi- 
nancing, and  it  would  provide  for  a  range 
of  choices  of  low-income  housing. 

I  support  the  application  of  techno- 
logical breakthroughs  in  the  construc- 
tion of  residential  housing.  I  have 
cosponsored  legislation  which  would  as- 
sist in  developing  uniform  building  codes 
which  are  today  a  major  obstacle  to  the 
construction  of  economical,  high-volume 
housing.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  grant  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Envelopment  vague, 
but  broad  powers  to  intrude  into  matters 
involving  union  practices.  It  is  clear  that 
coordinated  efforts  on  the  part  of  labor, 
business,  and  Government  are  necessary 
to  solve  the  problems  of  introducing  new 
approaches  into  the  building  industry.  I 
do  not  feel  that  the  way  to  t>egin  solv- 
ing these  problems  is  by  granting  bu- 
reaucratic power  to  interfere  with  the 
collective  bargaming  process.  I  therefore 
oppose  any  amendment  which  would 
have  this  effect. 

In  general,  this  bill  serves  effectively 
in  implementing  existing  housing  pro- 
grams. It  holds  out  the  hope  that  our 
efforts  to  ease  a  severe  housing  shortage 
and  to  relieve  urban  blight  may  at  last 
be  picking  up  speed. 

I  am  encouraged  to  see  tliat  new  im- 
petus is  given  urban  renewal  through 
further  bolstering  of  the  model  cities  and 
NDF  programs. 

Hundreds  of  communities  have  adopt- 
ed NDP  programs.  However  due  to  a 
limitation    on    funds    imposed    by    the 


Bmeau  of  the  Budget,  the  projects  have 
been  delayed.  Present  law  limits  eligi- 
bility to  3  years.  I  cosponsored  an 
amendment  which  extended  the  period  of 
eligibility  for  an  additional  year.  The 
committee  adopted  this  amendment 
which  prevents  the  loss  of  local  noncash 
credits  for  hundreds  of  communities 
with  NDP  applications  currently 
pending. 

A  similar  situation  exists  with  respect 
to  Federal  grants  for  water  and  sewer 
facilities.  The  Housing  Act  extends  for 
an  additional  year  the  eligibility  of  ap- 
plication under  the  water  and  sewer 
program. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  bill  extends 
the  national  flood  insurance  program 
to  cover  losses  from  water-caused  mud- 
slides. I  believe  we  should  go  even  fur- 
ther and  include  damage  from  earth- 
quakes and  resulting  earthslides.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  which  would  cover 
losses  from  such  natural  disasters,  in  the 
absence  of  a  comprehensive  insurance 
program  to  protect  against  a  wide  range 
of  natural  disasters,  a  provision  to  cover 
mudslides  marks  an  important  step 
foi'ward. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  add  my  support  to  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1969,  H.R. 
13827.  I  know  that  this  legislation  will 
significantly  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
our  on-going  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment programs. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  H.R. 
13827  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the 
neighborhood  development  program — 
NDP — the  new  system  of  urban  renewal 
authorized  by  the  1968  Housing  Act.  NDP 
was  intended  to  streamhne  the  cumber- 
some renewal  process  which  often  in- 
volves periods  of  up  to  10  years  be- 
tween planning  and  completion  of  re- 
newal projects. 

The  committee  report  for  H.R.  13827 
comments  on  the  popularity  of  NDP  as 
evidenced  by  the  positive  response  of 
local  communities  to  this  new  program. 
Since  the  inception  of  the  program.  35 
cities  have  received  NDP  grant  con- 
tracts. More  than  280  other  communi- 
ties, including  my  district — Minneapolis, 
Minn. — have  NDP  applications  on  file 
with  HUD  or  are  about  to  submit  appli- 
cations. The  report  states: 

This  initial  reaction  to  NDP  confirms  the 
committee's  judgment  that  this  was  a  de- 
sirable change  and  slioiUd  serve  to  accele- 
rate renewal  efforts. 

The  report  goes  on  to  stipulate  that 
administrative  regiilations  affecting  NDP 
should  be  no  more  restrictive  than 
regulations  affecting  conventional  re- 
newal projects.  It  is  fortunate  that  this 
language  was  included  in  the  report  be- 
cause I  am  afraid  that  tlie  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  may 
not  share  our  enthusiasm  for  NDF.  We 
have  received  indications  that  HUD  in- 
tends to  impose  certain  new  restrictions 
which  could  make  NDP  even  less  flexible 
as  a  renewal  tool  than  the  conventional 
project  system.  Such  restrictions  would 
seem  to  be  in  clear  violation  of  the  in- 
tent of  the  1968  act,  as  well  as  in  viola- 
tion of  the  intent  of  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today. 

A  large  number  of  us  here  in  the  House 
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have  been  distressed  by  the  reports  that 
HUD  intends  to  downgrade  NDP.  In  or- 
der to  express  our  concern,  85  of  us  today 
joined  in  sending  the  following  letter  to 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Secre- 
tary George  Romney: 
Hon.  George  Romnet, 

Secretary.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  want  to  Indicate 
our  deep  concern  al>out  certain  proposals  un- 
der consideration  by  your  Department  to 
restrict  the  operation  of  the  Neighborhood 
Development  Program.  The  restrictions  dis- 
cussed In  your  October  3  press  release  would, 
In  our  opinion,  destroy  the  long-term  effec- 
tiveness of  NDP  as  a  tool  to  aid  the  redevel- 
opment of  communities  In  our  districts. 

We  can  appreciate  the  current  financial 
restraints  under  which  your  Department 
must  operate  but  we  do  not  believe  that  this 
situation  Justifies  restrictions  which  would 
alter  the  nature  of  the  program.  According 
to  your  October  3  rele.xse  communities  will 
only  be  able  to  use  NDP  to  fund  those  lim- 
ited kinds  of  renewal  activities  which  can 
be  completed  In  two  years.  This  condition 
automatically  eliminates  all  projects  Involv- 
ing acquisition  or  relocation  activities  which 
Involve  even  modest  complications.  Such  a 
restriction  Is  certainly  not  consistent  with 
the  HUD  description  of  the  program  which 
prompted  our  cities  to  submit  applications. 
Many  of  our  communities  had  hoped  to  use 
NDP  to  fund  major  cltywlde  renewal  efforts 
but  this  option  will  effectively  be  foreclosed 
by  your  proposed  restrictions. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  restrictions 
being  placed  on  the  conversion  to  NDP  of 
projects  currently  approved  under  the  con- 
ventional system.  Conversion  would  permit 
the  allocation  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
of  funds  already  appropriated  by  Congress 
and  already  reserved  for  renewal  activities  In 
many  communities  with  pending  NDP  appli- 
cations. Since  the  need  for  Immediate  re- 
development action  Is  so  great  in  so  many  of 
our  communities,  we  can  see  no  value  in 
large  amounts  of  renewal  funds  lying  Idle 
merely  because  administration  restrictions 
do  not  ijermlt  their  transfer. 

As  you  know,  the  1969  housing  bill  re- 
ported by  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  H.R.  13827,  stipulates  that  $400 
million  In  FTT  1970  iirban  renewal  funds  be 
earmarked  for  NDP  and  that  35%  of  all 
urban  renewal  appropriations  In  succeeding 
years  be  earmarked  for  NDP.  In  addition,  the 
report  on  H.R.  13827  stipulates  that  admin- 
istrative regulations  for  NDP  should  be  no 
more  restrictive  than  regulations  for  conven- 
tional renewal.  Although  this  bill  has  not  yet 
been  adopted  by  Congress,  It  would  seem  In- 
appropriate for  the  Department  to  Issue 
guidelines  that  would  violate  the  Intent  of 
pending  legislation  which  has  been  favorably 
reported. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Neighborhood 
Development   Program  holds   the   key   to   a 
new  and  more  effective  system  of  urban  re- 
newal, and  we  want  to  conclude  by  iirglng 
you    to    reject    any    propwsals    which    will 
weaken  this  Important  new  tool. 
Sincerely. 
Brock  Adams,  Carl  Albert,  Bill  Alexander, 
William  Anderson,  Thomas  L.  Ashley, 
Ray   Blanton,   John   Blatnlk,   Edward 
Boland,    John    Brademas,    William    S. 
Broomfleld.  Daniel  Button,  Prank  M. 
Clark,  Don  H.  Clausen,  William  Clay. 
Jeffrey  Cohelan.  John  Conyers.  Jr.,  Rob- 
ert J.  Corbett,  John  C.  Culver,  John 
W.   Davis,   John  H.  Dent,   Charles  C. 
Diggs,  Jr.,  Florence  P.  Dwyer,  Don  Ed- 
wards, Edwin  D.  Eshleman,  Prank  E. 
Evans,  Michael  A.  Felghan,  Daniel  J. 
Plood,  William  Pord. 
I>onald   M.   Fraser,   Samuel   N.   Frledel, 
James  O.  Pulton.  Cornelius  Gallagher, 


Joseph  M.  Gaydos,  Sam  Gibbons, 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  Kenneth  J.  Gray, 
Gilbert  Gude,  Lee  H.  Hamilton.  James 
M.  Hanley,  William  Hathaway,  Ken 
Hechler,  Henry  Helstoskl. 

Chet  Hollfleld.  FYank  Horton.  James  J. 
Howard,  William  L.  Hungate,  Andrew 
Jacobs,  Jr.,  Peter  N.  Kyros,  Robert  L. 
Leggett,  Manual  Lujan,  Jr.,  Paul  N. 
McCloskey,  Joseph  M.  McDade,  Ray  J. 
Madden,  Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Patsy 
T.  Mink,  Joseph  G.  Mlnlsh,  Robert 
MoUohan. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan,  John  E.  Moss,  Luclen 
N.  Nedzl,  Arnold  Olsen,  Richard  L. 
Ottlnger,  Jerry  L.  Pettis,  J.  J.  Pickle, 
David  Pryor,  Jnmes  H.  QulIIen,  Henry 
Reuss,  Howard  W.  Roblson,  Peter  W. 
Rodlno,  Byron  G.  Rogers,  Pred  B. 
Rooney. 

Fernand  J.  St  Germain,  William  L.  St. 
Onge,  Herman  T.  Schneebell,  Robert 
L.  Slkes.  Louis  Stokes,  W.  S.  Stuckey. 
Jr.,  Al  Ullman.  Guy  Vander  Jagt,  Jo- 
seph P.  Vlgorlto,  Frank  TTiompson, 
John  V.  Tunney,  Charles  A.  Vanlk, 
Charles  Whalen,  Gus  Yatron. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman  I  urge 
and  hope  that  the  House  will  approve 
this  bill  before  us.  H.R.  13827,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1969. 
This  measure  provides  for  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration's mortgage  insuring  authority, 
authorizes  funding  for  fiscal  1971  urban 
renewal  and  model  cities  programs,  ex- 
pands, and  improves  related  housing  pro- 
grams, and  speeds  up  the  procedure  for 
temporary  protection  under  the  flood 
Insurance  program. 

Under  title  n  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  the  two  sections 
affecting  the  neighborhood  development 
program  that  is  so  closely  related  to  the 
model  cities  program.  Section  202,  under 
title  n,  would  reserve  at  least  $400  mil- 
lion of  fiscal  1970  renewal  funds  and  35 
percent  of  fiscal  1971  urban  renewal  au- 
thorization for  neighborhood  develop- 
ment programs. 

Section  203  recommends  an  extension, 
from  3  to  4  years,  of  the  period  of  eligi- 
bility for  local  grant-in-aid  credit  and 
urban  renewal  and  neighborhood  devel- 
opment projects  for  pending  applications 
filed  on  or  prior  to  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  decent  housing  in  a  de- 
cent environment  for  our  American  citi- 
zens and  families  is  absolutely  essential 
for  the  existence  and  progress  of  a  stable 
and  productive  society.  Obviously,  from 
the  testimony  of  experts,  this  foundation 
pillar  of  our  society  is  In  a  tragically 
weak  and  decaying  condition. 

It  must  be  renewed,  shored  up  and 
strengthened  by  every  reasonable  means 
at  our  disposal  if  we  intend  to  preserve 
this  American  society  and  encourage  its 
progress  In  our  original  concept  of  mak- 
ing this  country  the  best  place  on  earth 
in  which  to  live. 

The  voice  and  testimony  of  authority 
tells  us  that  simply  to  house  new  families 
and  to  replace  the  normal  demolition  of 
old  housing  units  will  require  the  con- 
struction of  20  million  new  dwellings 
over  the  next  10  years. 

In  addition,  6  million  new  or  rehabili- 
tated units  are  needed  for  lower-income 
families  now  living  in  big -city  slums 
slated  for  renewal. 

Mr.  Chairman  this  gigantic  task  is  be- 
yond the  resources  and  capacities  of  our 


various  communities  by  themselves;  they 
urgently  and  desperately  need  the  con- 
tinuing financial  assistance  of  the  federal 
government  to  carry  on  and  out  the 
enormous  job  of  rehabilitating  them- 
selves and  providing  decent  housing  for 
their  elderly,  their  low-  and  middle-in- 
come families.  Over  these  past  several 
yeai-s  the  Congress  has  recognized  and 
attempted  to  respond  to  the  urgency  of 
this  nationwide  housing  problem  and 
particularly  so  when  we  approved  the 
original  model  cities  program  and  the 
Omnibus  Housing  Act  of  1968. 

In  these  legislative  actions  we  pledged 
the  \vord  of  the  Congress  and  the  re- 
somxes  of  the  country  to  the  wholesome 
objective  of  providing  decent  housing  for 
American  citizens,  improving  their  en- 
virorunent,  and  rehabilitating  the  slum 
areas  within  most  of  our  cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  relying  upon  this  con- 
gressional pledge  and  trustful  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department's  cooperation,  many 
American  cities,  like  my  own  home  city 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  other  communi- 
ties within  my  district  have  invested  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  community  money 
as  well  as  much  time  and  overtime  of 
community  officials  and  sacrificing  citi- 
zen volunteers  in  applying  for  Federal 
assistance  and  looking  foi-ward  to  imple- 
menting the  planning  and  preparations 
that  they  have  made  to  bring  new  life 
and  hope  and  health  and  opportunity  to 
their  fellow  citizens,  neighbors  and 
friends. 

Right  now,  my  home  city  of  Worcester, 
which  has  a  nationally  recognized  repu- 
tation for  community  dedication,  plan- 
ning, and  fulfillment  of  housing  and 
other  programs,  is  waiting  upon  approval 
of  action  fimds  to  carry  out  our  model 
cities  and  neighborhood  development 
programs. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other  com- 
munities throughout  the  countrj*  that 
are  also  waiting  for  the  good  word  from 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment. We  hope  that  this  administra- 
tion and  the  Department  will  not  disap- 
point them  and  it  is  up  to  us.  in  the 
Congress,  to  try  to  insure  that  they  will 
not  be  disappointed  and  that  all  their 
dedicated  work  and  efforts  will  not  have 
been  in  vain. 

This  bill  before  us,  however  imperfect 
and  however  much  many  of  us  would  like 
to  expand  its  range  and  effort,  is  still  a 
further  forward  step  towards  providing 
our  American  citizens  with  the  decent 
housing  and  environment  they  desper- 
ately need  and  it  offers  us  a  further  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  that  the  Con- 
gress will  now  and  hereafter  keep  its  own 
word  and  fulfill  its  own  commitment. 

Without  question,  this  measure  repre- 
sents a  prudent  investment  for  the  cure 
of  a  critical  problem  in  the  national  in- 
terest at  a  most  challenging  period  of  our 
domestic  history  and  I  hope  it  will  be, 
therefore,  resoundingly  approved. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13827,  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1969. 

Housing  is  one  of  our  most  pressing 
national  problems.  In  Hawaii  it  is  prob- 
ably the  biggest  challenge  we  face.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  legislation  before  us  today 
does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  core 
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of  the  housing  problem,  which  is  the  lack 
of  mortgage  money  compounded  by  high 
interest  ratea 
As  the  con^nittee  report  says: 
The  Home  blilkUag  industry  and  the  home 
buying  public  are  confronted  with  the 
highest  interest  rates  In  a  century  and  an 
Inadequate  subply  of  mortgage  credit.  This 
h.is  sharply  ciO'talled  new  housing  starts  and 
added  heavily  to  the  cost  of  both  home  own- 
ership and  reqtal  housing.  While  this  bill  is 
not  directed  td  that  problem,  the  committee 
Is  deeply  conaerned  over  the  steady  escala- 
tion In  mortgage  Interest  rates  and  the  seri- 
ous shortage  pf  housing,  particularly  the 
shortage  of  lo^-cost  housing. 

Nevertheless  this  bill  will  give  us  a  few 
modest  steps  {forward  in  this  mammoth 
task.  It  extends  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration mortgage  insuring  author- 
ity, provides  becessary  funding  author- 
izations for  fiscal  year  1971  for  urban 
renewal  and  jthe  model  cities  programs, 
adds  a  number  of  improvements  to  rural 
housing  programs,  and  makes  an  impor- 
tant new  provision  in  the  existing  flood 
insurance  prdgram  to  make  this  protec- 
tion promptly  available. 
_  W)\^.t  the  pill  cannot  do,  however,  is 
force  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  a  ithority  conferred  by  Con- 
gress to  meet  the  housing  crisis.  Our  ex- 
perience so  far  this  year  is  that  hundreds 
of  millions  c  f  dollars  remain  unspent 
while  thousands  of  our  families  desper- 
ately seek  thij  housing  they  need.  Some 
programs  have  been  terminated;  others 
are  placed  in  i  freeze.  New  guidelines  are 
issued  which  (force  out  longstanding  ap- 
plications. Meanwhile  the  backlog  of  re- 
quests for  housing  assistance  mounts. 

The  Depar;ment  now  assures  us  that 
Operation  Bi  eakthrough  will  save  the 
day.  Meanwh  le.  the  Tandem  plan  which 
would  give  G3vemment  funds  high  lev- 
erage in  stimulating  housing  sales  has 
been  delayed,  and  the  guaranteed  mort- 
gage-backed securities  plan  has  been  on 
the  shelf  for  laore  than  a  year.  Now  HUD 
says  the  plai  will  be  limited  initially 
at  least  to  the  pass-through  type  of  se- 
curity which  s  really  just  mortgage  par- 
ticipation. 

One  would  hope  to  see  better  effort 
from  HUD  tlian  this,  and  the  Nation's 
prospective  hame  buyers  and  apartment 
renters  are  djnied  what  could  be  highly 
effective  assis  ;ance. 

Just  recent  ly  the  Department  issued 
new  guidelines  for  the  neighborhood  de- 
velopment programs  which  again  thwart 
congressional  intent.  Potentially,  highly 
deserving  projects  in  Honolulu  and  Hilo. 
Hawaii,  could  be  affected  by  this,  and  I 
have  asked  the  Secretary  to  approve 
these  project;  for  funding  notwithstand- 
ing any  chanj  tes  in  the  guidelines.  So  far 
only  35  of  the  150  cities  that  apphed  have 
received  grants  because  the  administra- 
tive restrictio  is  on  conversion  from  con- 
ventional urban  renewal  have  tied  up 
large  amounts  of  available  funds.  I  sup- 
pose the  ans^rer  is  that  retrenchment  is 
the  keynote  o:  this  administration  which 
has  cut  back  Federal  construction  by  75 
percent. 

I  support  tie  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion, but  I  aJs)  hope  that  we  can  do  more 
than  this  to  meet  our  housing  problems. 


Prompt,  far-reaching  measures  are  need- 
ed to  provide  adequate  housing  for  the 
many  citizens  of  Hawaii  and  other  States 
who  are  currently  staying  in  inadequate 
or  substandard  facilities. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  13827,  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1969. 
There  are  many  good  features  in  this  bill, 
but  I  would  like  to  focus  on  those  pro- 
grams that  affect  the  core  cities.  It  was 
only  a  few  short  months  ago  when  I, 
together  with  many  of  my  colleagues, 
attempted  to  restore  needed  funds  to  the 
235  and  236  programs.  We  were  unsuc- 
cessful in  this  fight.  The  235  program 
provides  homeownership  assistance  pay- 
ments to  our  less  fortunate  citizens.  The 
235  progiam  provided  interest  subsidy 
payments  for  rental  housing. 

In  the  prior  appropriations  bill,  the 
funds  available  for  this  program  were  cut 
by  $50  million.  As  I  pointed  out  during 
that  debate,  there  is  the  culminative  ef- 
fect of  this  cut  of  over  $1.5  billion  be- 
cause every  dollar  in  the  235  and  236 
progi-ams  buUds  $12  worth  of  housing. 
I  was  happy  to  see  that  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  shares  the  view  of 
the  necessity  of  these  programs  and  in- 
creased the  authorization  by  $25  million 
for  both  the  235  and  the  236  programs. 
This  represents  an  enlightened  attitude 
toward  partially  meeting  the  problems  of 
urban  decay.  I  support  this  new  $125 
million  authorization  for  new  contract 
authority  under  the  235  and  the  236  pro- 
grams. This  figure  represents  a  minimum 
investment.  If  the  economic  situation 
were  different  I  would  support  even 
greater  increases  in  these  programs. 
Coming  from  a  district  that  has  had 
experience  with  these  programs.  I  am  in 
a  position  to  know  what  these  progiams 
mean  to  urban  renewal  efforts. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  commit- 
tee revised  the  percentage  of  contracts 
available  for  existing  housing  to  30  per- 
cent under  the  235  program.  This,  I  feel, 
provided  needed  flexibility  in  the  235  pro- 
gram since  the  new  and  rehabilitated 
housing  has  been  hard  hit  by  the  con- 
tinued inflation  and  remains  out  of  reach 
for  the  imderprlvileged  citizens  that  the 
235  program  was  designed  to  help. 

There  are  other  sections  that  I  feel 
must  be  commented  on.  I  know  from 
firsthand  experience  the  problems  that 
are  besetting  the  neighborhood  develop- 
ment program.  Representatives  of  the 
Oakland  and  Berkeley  redevelopment 
programs  have  worked  with  me  in  at- 
tempting to  secure  the  needed  funds  for 
the  already  approved  programs.  The 
confusion  and  the  delay  is  not  unknown 
to  many  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  It  was  this  experience  that 
forced  me  to  recently  join  in  a  letter 
signed  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  85  House 
Members  to  Secretary  George  Romney 
decrying  the  handling  of  the  NPD  pro- 
grams. My  reason  for  supporting  this 
action  was  my  experience  with  the  pro- 
grams in  Berkeley  and  Oakland  and  tlie 
October  3  press  release  from  HUD  stat- 
ing that  only  projects  that  can  be  com- 
pleted in  2  years  can  be  funded  by  NPD, 
This  is  not  consistent  with  the  earlier 
HUD  description  of  the  program  which 
prompted  many  of  our  cities  to  engage 


in  needed  and  widespread  renewal  efforts 
using  the  NDP  funding  approach  rather 
than  conventional  grants  and  loans. 

While  I  realize  the  economic  pressures 
that  can  make  such  cuts  in  spending  look 
attractive  and  even  necessary,  I  cannot 
escape  the  feeling  that  these  inflationary 
cuts  and  bureaucratic  readjustments 
are  being  taken  out  of  the  programs  that 
serve  to  ameliorate  festering  social  needs 
that  cry  for  action.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  increased 
urban  renewal  funds  by  $2  billion  on 
July  1,  1970  and  reserved  $400  million 
of  fiscal  year  1970  renewal  funds  and 
eai-mark  35  percent  of  fiscal  year  1971 
urban  renewal  authorization  for  fund- 
ing neighborhood  development  programs. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  note  in  the 
committee  report  the  recommendation 
that  these  cities  which  have  undertaken 
urban  renewal  under  the  NDP  be  not 
more  administratively  restricted  than 
those  cities  seeking  assistance  under  reg- 
ular renewal  projects.  This,  I  feel,  is 
vital.  Many  cities  were  aggressively 
pressed  into  accepting  the  NDP  method 
of  urban  renewal  because  it  was  billed 
as  the  ways  of  the  future,  and  now  their 
money  is  tied  up  in  "agonizing  reap- 
praisals," "bureaucratic  restnicturing, " 
and  a  host  of  other  terms  that  mean  the 
same  thing — no  money  for  approved 
projects.  I  commend  the  committee  for 
underscoring  this  point  and  for  specify- 
ing that  Federal  grant  contracts  shall  be 
written  for  2  years  instead  of  the  present 
1  year  for  NDP.  This  will  facihtate  the 
planning  process  for  urban  redevelop- 
ment. 

I  support  the  $750  million  increase  for 
the  model  cities  program  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  The  use  of  the  model  cities  ap- 
proach to  planning  and  effecting  changes 
in  urban  problems,  by  using  a  variety  of 
programs,  seems  to  work.  The  use  of  this 
additional  money  for  planning  and  im- 
plementing programs  designed  for  edu- 
cation, job  training,  health,  and  slum 
conditions  is  a  vital  effort.  The  experi- 
ence in  Oakland  and  Berkeley  has  con- 
vinced me  that  in  spite  of  small  setbacks 
and  limited  visible  accomplishments,  the 
efforts  of  the  model  cities  program  should 
be  continued  and  expanded.  The  needs  of 
this  country  cry  out  for  assistance,  and 
only  by  adequate  funding  and  adminis- 
trating programs  such  as  those  like  the 
model  cities,  can  we  hope  to  contain,  to 
say  nothing  of  defeat,  the  pervasive  prob- 
lems of  poverty  that  ensnare  so  many  of 
our  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  first  to  admit  that 
the  Federal  urban  renewal  programs  can 
and  should  be  tightened  and  restruc- 
tured, but  so  much  of  the  activity  of  the 
administration  is  reminiscent  of  a  doctor 
applying  a  tourniquet  to  a  patient's  neck 
when  there  is  bleeding  in  the  nnger.  I 
would  like  to  work  with  the  administra- 
tion in  attempting  to  solve  the  problems 
of  poverty  and  poverty-related  ills.  But 
this  will  not  be  accomplished  only 
through  administrative  changes,  al- 
though they  are  necessary.  What  is 
neeaed  is  a  basic  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  admin'stration  to  find  a  solution 
to  our  social  ill.?.  This  will  not  be  found 
simply    through    small    demonstration 
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projects,  like  Operation  Breakthrough, 
although  concepts  like  Breakthrough 
should  be  tested.  What  is  needed  is  the 
allocation  of  money  for  strong  and  effec- 
tive programs.  I  think  that  the  NDP  and 
the  model  cities  program  offered  a  hope 
that,  pardon  the  expression,  a  break- 
through in  these  urban  problems  was 
possible.  Even  realizing  the  problems  of 
inflated  expectations  and  lack  of  avail- 
able funds,  these  programs  that  I  have 
discussed  seem  to  hold  some  promise  for 
halting  the  cancerous  decay  of  our  cities. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  omnibus  housing  bill  of  1969,  H.R. 
13827,  is  not  as  comprehensive  as  some 
of  the  housing  legislation  that  has  been 
considered  in  the  past.  It  does,  however, 
deal  meaningfully  with  problems  we  are 
currently  facing.  For  this  reason  it  has 
my  wholehearted  support. 

Currently  we  are  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  meeting  the  need  for  2.6  million 
housing  units  per  year  for  the  next  10 
years.  These  26  million  units  must  be 
supplied  in  spite  of  the  current  high  rates 
of  interest,  the  shortage  of  mortgage 
money,  and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
housing  construction. 

To  combat  these  problems  this  legisla- 
tion not  only  extends  the  basic  authority 
of  our  housing  programs,  but  also  lib- 
eralizes and  expands  these  programs  so 
that  urban  renewal  and  individual  home- 
ownership  programs  can  be  more  effec- 
tive, thereby  reaching  more  people  than 
is  currently  possible. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  that  the  bill 
contains  a  liberalization  and  expansion 
of  the  flood  insurance  program  extending 
this  coverage  to  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple that  might  otherwise  face  financial 
ruin  in  the  event  of  a  physical  disaster, 
such  as  Hurricane  Camille.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  feel  this  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  the  House  gives  it  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  minority  that  they  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  have  the 
same  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  have  any  further  requests 
for  time? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  have  any  further  re- 
quests for  time? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  have  none,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  13827 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1969". 

PARLIAMENTART     INQUIKT 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  have  an  amendment 
to  offer.  It  is  to  page  1,  after  line  4.  Is  it 
appropriate  to  offer  the  amendment  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texsis. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
now  rise,  and  then  the  gentleman's 
amendment  vnll  be  the  first  order  of 
business  tomorrow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  will  suspend,  as  the  Chair 
understands  it,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  would  like  to  know  whether  or 
not  his  amendment  would  be  in  order  on 
page  1,  line  4,  at  the  end  of  the  period 
after  "1969";  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  say 
that  such  amendment  would  be  in  order 
now.  If  the  amendment  is  at  the  desk, 
the  Chair  would  suggest  that  the  amend- 
ment be  read  and  then,  if  by  chance  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  the  Committee  should  rise, 
the  Chair  assures  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  that  the  first  order  of  business 
will  be  to  recognize  him  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  thank  the  Chair- 


man. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    STEPHENS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stephens:  On 
page  1,  after  line  4,  insert  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  2.  Section  305(g)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

••(1)  by  striking  out  ■$1,000,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$2,500,000,000'; 

"(2 1  by  Inserting  'at  par'  immediately  after 
'and  to  purchase';  and 

"(3)  by  striking  out  '$15,000',  '$17,500',  and 
•$22,500'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$17,- 
500',  '$20,000',  and  '$25,000',  respectively." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flood,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  13827)  to  amend  and  extend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  relevant  material  on 
this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requestor  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


report  on  the  ^vietnam 
Moratorium 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  of  us,  who  are  in  the 
words  of  our  Vice  President,  "an  effete 
corps  of  impudent  snobs  who  character- 


ize themselves  as  intellectuals,"  have.  I 
believe  a  duty  to  report  to  this  House  and 
the  Nation  on  the  recent  Vietnam 
moratoriiun. 

I  can  claim  no  role  in  organizing  this 
massive  demonstration  in  favor  of  peace 
in  Vietnam,  but  I  have  been  a  critic  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  for  some  time.  If 
there  are,  to  use  again  Mr.  Acnew's  words 
"hard-core  dissidents"  among  the  pro- 
testors, I  must  be  included  in  that  group 
at  least  in  the  case  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

However,  I  welcome  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's remarks  for  I  believe  they  put  that 
recent  demonstration  of  unity  against 
the  war  In  its  proper  perspective — a 
perspective  of  truth  versus  a  false  image. 
Those  of  us  who  took  part  in  that  demon- 
stration know  the  truth,  those  who 
watched  the  demonstrations  on  television 
or  read  about  them  in  the  newspapers 
know  the  tioith.  Mr.  Agnew  warned  of 
"wilder,  more  violent"  antiwar  demon- 
strations, but  I  ask  Mr.  Agnew  what  wild- 
ness  and  what  violence?  There  was  nei- 
ther In  the  demonstrations  In  which  I 
took  part.  Violence  and  wlldness  were  ab- 
sent across  the  Nation.  Mr.  Agnew,  or  his 
speech  writers,  were  looking  through  a 
flawed  glass  darkly  and  failed  to  see  the 
truth  shine  through. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Vice  President 
will  not  demean  further  his  high  office  by 
name  calling,  or  by  half  ti-uths,  or  lack 
of  truth  in  his  statements.  All  of  us  have 
the  right  to  question  the  views  of  others, 
to  debate  the  issues,  but  we  do  not,  I  be- 
lieve, have  the  right  to  turn  debate  into 
personal  attacks,  or  Into  hair  pulling 
political  screaming  matches.  Let  us 
speak  our  views,  but  respect  the  right  of 
others  to  disagree. 

In  this  respect  I  would  like  to  report 
what  I  saw  diu-ing  the  Vietnam  mora- 
torium, and  I  hope  my  vision  is  a  little 
more  clear  than  that  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

I  saw  thousands  of  people,  young,  old. 
middle  aged  Including  the  so-called  for- 
gotten American,  making  known  through 
the  right  of  assembly  and  of  free  speech 
his  and  her  views  in  opposition  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  I  saw  them  use  these  rights 
peacefully  and  effectively.  I  saw  the  stu- 
dents, much  damned  these  days,  put 
their  hearts  and  souls  into  this  effort  to 
bring  peace  to  Vietnam  and  to  bring  our 
soldiers  home. 

It  was  raining  in  California  on  mora- 
torium day,  a  heavy  rain  of  the  kind  the 
chamber  of  commerce  likes  to  Ignore. 
Even  so,  4,000  Stanford  University  stu- 
dents sat  in  that  downpour  and  listened 
to  a  parade  of  sp>eakers.  Earlier  1,300 
students  and  1,200  citizens  rang  100,000 
doorbells  and  handed  out  leaflets  to  resi- 
dents of  Palo  Alto,  Atherton,  Menlo  Park. 
Sunnyvale,  Movmtain  View,  and  Los 
Altos.  One  hundred  students  rode  South- 
ern Pacific  commuter  trains  passing  out 
leaflets  and  talking  to  riders.  In  San 
Jose  thousands  of  students  participated 
in  ceremonies  at  San  Jose  State  College 
and  Foothill  and  West  Valley  Colleges. 
Hundreds  joined  in  at  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara. 

I  looked  at  those  faces  as  they  listened, 
and  they  were  not  all  students.  Business- 
men, government  workers,  blue-collar 
employees,  housewives,  and  senior  citi- 
zens were  all  represented.  One  could  not 
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classify  these  men  and  women,  except  to 
say  they  represented  all  of  America. 

My  speech  Mras  directed  to  the  students 
and  in  addressing  them  I  commented: 

John  F.  Keniiedy  told  us  the  torch  bad 
been  psissed  tci  a  new  generation.  Today  I 
Join  him  In  parsing  that  torch  to  you.  In  a 
few  short  yeara(  those  of  you  who  are  under 
30  will  make  ug  the  majority  not  the  minor- 
ity. In  this  nation.  Some  fear  you.  I  am  not 
one  of  them.  Y6u  bring  me  hope,  hope  for  a 
world  far  better  than  my  generation  has  been 
able  to  create,    j 

I  repeat  thcce  words  now,  for  they  ex- 
press my  view|  not  only  of  the  students, 
but  of  all  of  those  who  joined  in  the 
Vietnam  moraitorlum. 

We  should  not  fear  citizen  participa- 
tion In  the  great  debates  of  today's 
world.  We  shoUld  welcome  them. 

In  this  resjject  I  welcome  the  Vice 
President's  words  and  views,  identical 
I  presume  w^h  the  views,  if  not  the 
words  of  the!  President.  They  clearly 
define  the  lines  of  the  debate  and  the 
Intentions  of  the  administration.  As  in 
the  days  of  old  the  President  will  take 
the  high  roa4,  the  Vice  President  the 
low  i^)ad,  but  both  roads  go  in  the  same 
directfoh.        j 

I  would  go  an  another  direction. 

And  In  the  end  I  pray  that  we  will  be 
Joined  by  tha  President  and  the  Vice 
President,  not  [because  peace  in  Vietnam 
is  the  overriding  will  of  the  people,  but 
because  it  is  rlfeht. 

But  for  th(^e  who  are  interested  in 
response  to  th^  Vietnam  moratorium,  to 
the  will  of  th|e  people,  I  would  like  to 
share  Mondaj^'s  mail.  We  received  235 
letters  on  the  moratorium  Monday 
morning.  Of  those  letters,  232  were  in 
favor  of  the  moratorium.  To  be  fair,  I 
also  should  inelude  one  editorial  against 
the  moratoriuip  in  the  San  Jose  Mercury. 
I  believe,  hoWver,  the  letters  indicate 
the  feeling  in  |my  congressional  district, 
ed  to  the  promoratorium 
ily  in  favor  of  our  ending 
our  involvemeit  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  believe  tha  polls  can  be  read  in  the 
same  way.  The  division  in  this  country 
today  is  not  oter  peace  in  Vietnam,  but 
on  how  to  end  American  involvement  in 
that  war.  It  has  to  be  ended. 

Let  us  look  again  at  the  moratorium. 
It  represents  the  brighter  side  of  our 
Republic.  It  represents  the  people  of  this 
Nation  asking  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
It  represents  our  strivings  for  peace,  and 
it  announces  our  unity.  There  will  be  an 
end  to  the  Vietnam  war,  and  it  will  come 
in  part  because  of  the  efforts  of  those 
of  us  who  pai  ticipated  in  the  morato- 
rium. We  all  pray  for  that  day  of  peace. 


perhaps  weigi 
side,  but  certal 


COURT   BACKS    COM- 
TERRIFIED"  THAT  SHE 


CALIFORNIA 
MUNIST: 
IS  OPPOSED 

(Mr.  WAGdONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  infclude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGdNNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  P)st  this  morning  carries 
the  news  that  ;  elf -confessed  Communist 
Angela  Davis,  Assistant  professor  at  the 
University  of  California,  has  been  upheld 
by  the  Los  Angfeles  Superior  Court  in  her 
suit  to  retain  her  position  in  spite  of 


the  fact  that  she  is  a  Communist  and,  as 
such,  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  our 
Government. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
not  because  I  am  at  all  surprised  that  a 
court  has  sided  with  a  Communist,  but 
to  document  for  the  record  the  back- 
groimd  of  this  woman. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  time  is  going 
to  come  when  the  American  people  are 
going  to  rise  up  in  unprecedented  wrath 
and  demand  to  know-  who  slit  the  throat 
of  this  Nation  and  left  it  to  bleed  to  death 
in  the  gutter.  Perhaps  it  is  self-preser- 
vation that  prompts  me  to  underline  here 
in  the  Record  that  I  was  not  part  of  the 
mob. 

We  have  spent  literally  trillions  in  the 
past  two  decades  fighting  communism. 
Scores  of  thousands  of  American  service- 
men have  been  sent  to  their  deaths  fight- 
ing communism.  And  while  all  this  agony 
was  going  on,  communism  has  been  con- 
doned here  at  home  by  some,  Commu- 
nists have  been  and  still  are  being  paid 
salaries  and  subsidies  with  taxpayers' 
dollars  and  we  have  come  to  the  point 
where  a  superior  court  judge  can  an- 
nounce that  he  is  "terrified"  at  the 
thought  that  a  Communist  can  be  fired 
by  a  imlversity. 

Historians  are  going  to  take  hold  of 
this  era  and  shake  it  like  a  dog  with  a 
bone,  to  find  out  how  this  lunacy  hap- 
pened; why  this  Nation  was  so  blind  to 
the  threat;  so  reluctant  to  take  the  first 
small  step  toward  self-preservation. 

The  legacy  which  we  as  free  Americans 
Inherited  from  those  who  carved  this 
Nation  out  of  rock,  trees  and  dirt  is  price- 
less. It  cannot  be  squandered  by  one  gen- 
eration because  this  legacy  carries  with 
It  the  obligation  to  preserve  It,  add  to  it 
and  pass  It  on  to  succeeding  generations. 

Tlie  story  from  this  morning's  Post  is 
attached  here  with  my  remarks  as  well 
as  a  full  report  on  Communist  Angela 
Davis,  taken  from  the  Dan  Smoot 
Report: 
California  tTNrvERsrrY  Loses  Case  on  Red 

Los  AlfGELES,  October  20. — The  University 
of  California  Board  of  Regents'  29-year-old 
policy  against  employing  communists  was 
declared  unconstitutional  In  Los  Angeles  Su- 
perior Court  today. 

Judge  Jerry  Pacht,  In  a  strongly  worded 
verbal  opinion,  specifically  enjoined  the  re- 
gents from  spending  any  more  tax  revenues 
in  an  effort  to  oust  Angela  Davis,  an  assistant 
philosophy  professor  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  because  she  is  a 
member  of  the  Communist  party. 

Attorneys  for  the  regents  said  they  would 
have  to  study  Pacht's  ruling  before  deciding 
whether  to  appeal.  However,  it  was  consid- 
ered virtually  certain  they  would  appeal. 

In  the  two-hour  hearing  on  a  UCLA  fac- 
ulty-sponsored taxpayers'  suit  against  the 
regents'  actions  in  the  Davis  case,  the  Judge 
repeatedly  tore  into  the  arguments  of  two 
regents'  attorneys. 

At  one  point,  Pacht  described  as  "terrify- 
ing" argument  by  regents'  counsel  Donald  L. 
Reidhaar  that  the  mere  fact  that  Miss  Davis 
was  a  Communist  party  member  disqualified 
her  from  teaching  at  UCLA. 

If  this  argument  were  carried  to  Its  logical 
extension,  the  Judge  said.  It  would  mean 
that  the  regents  would  have  the  power  to  de- 
cide that  membership  In  other  organizations 
could — without  reference  to  any  unlawful 
acts  committed — disqualify  a  person  from 
employment. 

In  his  verbal  opinion,  Pacht  said  he  be- 


lieved that  If  the  courts  failed  to  enjoin  the 
regents  In  the  Davis  case  it  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  determining  that  tbey  had  a  right 
to  make  political  teste  In  employing  faculty 
members. 

He  cited  the  regents'  own  resolution  of 
June  30  that  "no  political  test  shall  ever  be 
considered  in  the  appointment  and  promo- 
tion of  any  faculty  member  or  employee." 

Pacht  said  the  arguments  of  the  regents 
and  their  attorneys  that  the  Communist 
party  was  a  special  case  that  did  not  fall 
under  tbla  rule  were  not  convincing. 

Is  Communism  Dangerotts? 
In  the  spring  of  1969,  a  25-year-old  Negro 
named  Angela  Davis  received  a  two-year  ap- 
pointment as  assistant  professor  of  philoso- 
phy at  the  University  of  California  In  Los 
Angeles.  She  obtained  the  Job  (which  pays 
996B4  a  year — taxpayers'  money)  with  the 
help  of  Professor  Donald  Kalish,  chairman  of 
the  Philosophy  department  at  UCLA.  Con- 
cerning his  own  philosophy,  Kalish  has  said : 
"I  am  far  to  the  left  of  the  Communist 
Party." ' 

As  a  student,  Angela  Davis  studied  under 
marxlst  professor  Herbert  Marcuse.  She  says 
Marcuse  strongly  infiuenced  her  political 
thinking.^  Marcuse,  like  Kalish,  also  considers 
himself  left  of  the  Communist  Party.  Mar- 
cuse says: 

"The  Marxian  idea  of  socialism  is  not  radi- 
cal enough.  .  .  .  We  must  develop  the  moral- 
sexual  rebellion  of  the  youth."  • 

Marcuse  has  been  indoctrinating  students 
(and  others)  with  communist  dogma  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Even  be- 
fore he  became  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States  ( 1940) ,  Marcuse  was  a  research 
associate  at  Columbia  University.  During  and 
Immediately  following  World  War  n,  he  held 
important  posts  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  War  In- 
formation, in  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services, 
and  in  the  State  Department's  Office  of  In- 
telligence Research.  Later,  he  was  a  professor 
of  politics  and  philosophy  in  the  Russian 
Research  Center  at  Harvard.  Since  1965,  he 
has  been  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  California  In  San  Diego.  By 
1968,  he  had  become  famous,  on  campuses 
from  San  Diego  to  Parts,  as  the  philosopher 
of  the  new  left  and  mentor  of  rioting  anar- 
chists. He  was  In  Paris  attending  a  UNESCO 
symposium  on  Karl  Marx  when  communists 
Instigated  bloody  riots  at  the  Sorbonne.' 

While  studying  under  Herbert  Marcuse  at 
UCSD,  Angela  Davis  was  a  revolutionary  ac- 
tivist. She  was  a  member  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party,  and  she  participated  In  a 
demonstration  of  campus  thugs  who  seized 
the  university  administration  building.' 

In  July,  1969.  It  came  to  light  that  Angela 
Davis  is  a  communist.  She  readily  admitted 
that  she  is  a  member  of  the  Che-Lumumba 
Club  (an  all-Negro  cell  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  southern  California),  and  that  she 
espouses  Marxism.  But  she  denied  that  she 
Intended  to  "force  her  beliefs"  on  her  stu- 
dents.* 

On  September  19.  1969,  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  Callfomla  decided 
that  the  hiring  of  Angela  Davis  at  UCLA 
violated  the  Regents'  20-year-old  policy 
against  employing  communists  as  faculty 
members  at  any  of  the  nine  campuses  In  the 
University  of  Callfomla  system.  The  Regents 
wrote  her  a  letter  saying  she  would  "possibly 
be  dismissed"  because  of  her  con'munlst 
membership.* 

Miss  Davis  annoiinced  that  she  had  been 
fired.  She  accused  the  Regents  of  racism, 
saying  they  acted  against  her  because  she  is 
a  Negro,  not  because  she  is  a  communist. 
She  retained  a  leftist  lawyer  (John  T.  Mc- 
Ternan ' ) ,  and  said  she  would  appeal  her 
case  to  the  UCLA  Academic  Senate,  and  to 
the  courts  if  necessary.* 

Predictably,  the  Angela  Davis  case  became 
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a  cause  celebre  for  new-leftists  and  pampered 
adolescents  (faculty  members  and  students) 
of  the  academic  world. 

At  San  Francisco,  the  Academic  Council 
(which  is  called  the  "faculty  leadership"  of 
the  University  of  California)  held  an  emer- 
gency meeting  to  resolve  that  It  would  no 
longer  support  the  Regents'  20-year-old 
policy  of  prohibiting  the  hiring  of  Commu- 
nist Parly  members.  The  Academic  Council 
declared  that  "membership  In  the  Commu- 
nist Party  cannot  legitimately  be  made  the 
basis  for  disqualification."  ' 

The  Board  of  Regents  held  another  meet- 
ing on  October  3,  1969,  and  resolved  that 
Miss  Davis  "shall  not  be  authorized  to  give 
instructions  In  any  course  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  school,  department,  or  other 
academic  agency  approved  by  the  Regents."* 
Charles  E.  Young,  UCLA  Chancellor,  de- 
nounced this  Regents'  action  against  Angela 
Davis  as  "a  violation  of  the  spirit  If  not  the 
letter  of  Justice  and  due  process."  «  He  did 
not  cite  any  statute,  constitutional  provi- 
sion, or  legal  precedent  whose  "spirit"  re- 
quires American  taxpayers  to  pay  the  en- 
emies of  our  society  for  teaching  youth  how 
to  destroy  our  society. 

Chancellor  Young  said  he  considers  Miss 
Davis  "In  every  respect  a  full  member  of  the 
faculty,"  despite  the  Regents'  action.  Young 
said  he  Interprets  the  Regents'  statement  as 
meaning  that  Miss  Davis  can  continue  to 
teach  at  UCLA,  and  draw  her  salary,  while 
appealing  her  case,  though  students  will  get 
no  credit  for  taking  her  course.' 

On  October  6,  classes  opened  for  the  fall 
session  at  UCLA.  Unknown  persons  fire- 
bombed  an  Information  booth  at  a  campus 
entrance,  causing  property  damage  estimated 
at  $2250.  A  group  of  20  Negro  professors  cir- 
culated pamphlets  supporting  Angela  Davis, 
threatening  to  withhold  credits  from  their 
own  students  as  long  as  Miss  Davis's  students 
receive  no  credits. 

John  Parker,  editor  of  The  Daily  Bruin, 
UCLA  newspaper,  said: 

'She'd  better  teach  or  something's  going 
to  happen."  ' 

She  taught.  Her  first  lecture  was  attended 
by  an  overfiow  crowd  of  1900  students  (with 
100  turned  away  for  lack  of  room),  although 
only  169  students  were  registered  for  her 
course. 

Described  by  reporters  as  "young,  shapely, 
and  mlnlskirted,  her  hair  in  African  natural 
style."  Miss  Davis  was,  of  course,  lionized; 
and  she  obviously  enjoyed  it.  Before  ascend- 
ing the  jKJdlum,  she  made  a  brief  statement 
for  the  benefit  of  the  press  and  of  her  adoring 
audience,  saying: 

"I'd  like  to  lecture.  ...  I  don't  think  we 
ought  to  allow  the  Regents  to  interfere."  * 

There  was  no  indication  that  the  Regents 
Intended  to  interfere  with  the  fired  com- 
munist teacher  who  was  flaunting  their 
authority. 

Angela  Davis's  course  at  UCLA  Is  called 
"Recurring  Philosophical  Themes  in  Black 
Literature."  Her  opening  lecture  on  October  6 
dealt  largely  with  Karl  Marx  (white) ,  Herbert 
Marcuse  (white),  and  Nat  Turner  (Negro).* 
Nat  Turner  has  become  a  towering  hero- 
figure  of  Negro  militants  and  their  white 
toadies.  He  was  a  slave  who  tried  to  create 
an  uprising  of  slaves  In  1831.  and  was  hanged 
after  leading  a  mob  of  Negroes  in  a  killing 
spree  which  Is  vividly  described  in  a  book 
called  Great  Negroes  Past  and  Present.^  With 
"righteous  determination,"  and  using  "mus- 
kets, axes,  and  scythes,"  the  book  says,  Nat 
Turner  and  his  men  "for  forty-eight  hours  .  .  . 
roamed  the  plantations,  leaving  dead  a  total 
of  fifty-five  whites." 

Angela  Davis's  contention  that  she  was 
fired  because  she  Is  a  Negro  Is  ludlcrotis. 
There  are  scores  of  Negro  faculty  members 
on  the  nine  campuses  under  the  Regents' 
supervision.  None,  besides  Angela,  has  been 
fired. 


It  Is  obvious  that  Angela  Davis  was  a  Negro 
when  she  was  hired  at  UCLA,  and  It  Is  prob- 
able that  she  was  hired  because  she  Is  a 
Negro.  In  this  regard,  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  only  eight  of  the  16  faculty  members  of 
UCLA  philosophy  department  voted  to  hire 
Miss  Davis,  even  though  Donald  Kalish,  the 
head  of  the  department,  supported  her 
strongly.  Five  members  of  the  department 
voted  against  hiring  her;  three  abstained 
from  voting.' 

There  Is  Intriguing  Irony  in  Angela  Davis's 
contention  that  she  was  not  fired  because 
she  is  a  communist.  Robert  Singleton  (direc- 
tor of  the  UCLA  Afro-American  Studies  Cen- 
ter)  supported  her  contention,  saying: 

"It  can  be  documented  that  there  are 
white  communists  teaching  at  the  univer- 
sity. Racism  is  the  overriding  issue  In  this 
case."  ' 

Yet,  Singleton  refused  to  Identify  any  of 
the  white  communist  faculty  members  of 
the  University  of  California,  saying  "We  .  .  . 
know  what  would  happen  to  them"  If  they 
were  identified.  While  asserting  that  white 
communists  are  not  fired  because  they  are 
white,  Singleton  refiosed  to  name  them  for 
fear  they  would  be  fired  If  Identified! 

In  another  statement.  Singleton  said.  "The 
regents'  action  has  not  only  Jeopardized 
Angela,  but  all  faculty."  University  Chancel- 
lor Charles  Young  echoed  the  same  senti- 
ment, saying  that  feeling  was  high  on  the 
campus,  because  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers feared  that  the  oxister  of  Miss  Davis 
might  be  a  prelude  to  the  firing  of  other  fac- 
ulty members.' 

Obviously.  Singleton,  Young,  and  other 
faculty  members  and  students  think  Angela 
Davis  was  fired  because  she  Is  a  communlbt; 
and  they  fear  that  many  others  may  be  fired 
for  the  same  reason. 

The  fact  that  one  arrogant,  mlnlskirted, 
hipswinglng  militant  (communist  or  other- 
wise) could  create  such  turmoil  on  an  Amer- 
ican campus,  and  get  such  broad  support 
from  faculty  and  student  body,  is  a  signifi- 
cant commentary  on  the  condition  of 
"higher  education"  In  the  United  States. 

Of  even  more  significance  Is  the  question: 
How  much  damage  can  communist  teachers 
do? 

In  School  of  Darkness,  the  late  Dr.  Bella 
Dodd  (formerly  a  leading  communist  official, 
lawyer,  and  teacher  at  Hunter  College  in 
New  York  City )  said : 

"I  .  .  .  began  to  tear  apart  before  my  stu- 
dents many  respected  public  groups  .  .  .  that 
were  trying  to  better  conditions.  .  .  .  This  .  .  . 
had  a  destructive  effect  on  .  .  .  sensitive  stu- 
dents. ...  I  know  I  did  much  damage." 
In  Witness,  Whlttaker  Chambers  said: 
"Every  year  the  Communist  National  Stu- 
dents League  was  graduating  Its  hundreds 
from  the  colleges.  These  were  the  first 
quotas  of  the  great  drift  from  Columbia. 
Harvard  and  elsewhere.  These  were  the  years 
that  floated  Alger  HiSs  into  the  party  and 
made  possible  the  .  .  .  infiltrations  of  the 
Government,  science,  education,  and  all 
branches  of  communications,  but  especially 
radio,  motion  pictures,  book,  magazine  and 
newspaper  publishing.  ...  A  surprising 
number  came  of  excellent  American  fam- 
ilies. .  .  .  From  1930  onward,  a  small  intel- 
lectual army  passed  over  to  the  Communist 
Party.  .  .  .  | carrying]  the  weak  and  stum- 
bling American  Communist  Party  directly 
into  the  highest  councils  of  the  nation." 

The  Angela  Davis  case  brings  into  focus 
matters  of  grave  Importance. 

Since  1946,  our  government  has  spent 
$182.6  billion  on  foreign  aid.'  This  pillaging 
of  taxpayers  was  necessary  to  combat  com- 
munism, we  were  told. 

Oiu-  government  has  spent  about  $75  bil- 
lion maintaining  U.S.  troops  In  Europe  since 
NATO  was  created  In   1949 — to  defend  the 
West  against  communism,  we  were  told. 
Grass   had   hardly   covered   the   graves   of 


our  World  War  11  dead,  when  thousands  of 
American  lives  and  billions  of  American  dol- 
lars were  squandered  in  Korea — ostensibly 
to  stop  the  spread  of  communism. 

In  1955,  the  U.S.  Senate  unanimously 
ratified  the  SEATO  treaty  (which  later  In- 
volved us  In  the  Vietnam  disaster) ,  for  the 
sole,  alleged  purpose  of  resisting  commu- 
nism. 

If  communism  is  a  danger  to  the  United 
States,  why  are  such  people  as  Angela  Davis, 
Herbert  Marcuse,  Donald  Kalish.  Robert 
Singleton.  Chancellor  Charles  Young  (et  al, 
ad  infinitum)  tolerated  on  the  payrolls  of 
tax-supported  institutions?  How  long  would 
such  people  have  stayed  on  university  facul- 
ties m  the  1939-1945"  period  If  they  had  ex- 
tolled the  glories  of  nazlsm? 

If  communism  Is  not  a  danger,  why  has 
our  government  plundered  us  of  trillions  of 
dollars  in  the  past  23  years  to  fight  or  resist 
communism? 

If  communism  is  a  danger,  why  has  every 
President  since  1933  made  a  major  policy  of 
building  bridges  of  friendship  to  commu- 
nist countries? 

Obviously,  we  have  been  betrayed  and 
swindled  by  the  liberal  leadership  which  has 
dominated  American  life  since  1933.  Much  of 
that  leadership  was  produced  In  colleges  In- 
filtrated by  communists. 

With  communists  in  our  colleges,  we  are 
paying  for  the  subversion  of  our  youth  and 
the  ultimate  destruction  of  our  society.  If  we 
cannot  remove  the  communists,  we  would  be 
better  off  to  close  the  colleges. 
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REVENUE  SHARING— A  PLUS 

I  Mr.  NELSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
American  people  are  interested  In  see- 
ing that  the  money  they  pay  in  Federal 
taxes  is  spent  in  the  most  productive 
manner — as  I  believe  they  are — then 
they  should  support  the  Presidents  pro- 
posed revenue-sharing  plan. 

Untold  millions  of  dollars  have  gone 
down  the  drain  in  the  past  decade  as 
Federal  funds  have  been  poured  into  the 
stream  of  spending  through  a  maze  of 
bureaucratic  agencies  In  an  effort  to 
solve  the  social,  economic,  and  environ- 
mental problems  affecting  this  Nation. 
We  know  that  Increased  appropriations 
will  not  cure  such  problems  when  the 
machinery  for  effecting  their  solution  Is 
Inadequate,  InefiRclent,  and  ineffectual. 
What  is  necessary  Is  the  proper  ex- 
penditure of  funds  In  the  best  conceiv- 
able manner  by  local  people  committed 
to  solving  their  problems  efficiently  and 
economically. 

By  returning  to  States  and  local  com- 
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munitles  a  portion  of  the  Federal 
revenues  eaclj  fiscal  year,  people  within 
our  States  and  communities  will  be  giv- 
en the  financial  means  to  plan  and  car- 
ry out  effective  courses  of  actions  de- 
signed to  medt  individual  community  re- 
quirements. >.s  State  and  local  prestige 
and  power  a  "e  being  built  up  through 
this  method  (if  working  toward  the  res- 
olution of  ou'  problems,  the  power  and 
size  of  the  Federal  Govei-nment  will 
diminish.  Th  s  is  a  long-sought  objec- 


tive common 
to  Americans 


to  all  political  parties  and 
everywhere. 


INDIVIDUALLY  TAILORED 
MANIOWER  SERVICES 


HANSEN  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 

to  address  the  House 

4nd  to  revise  and  extend  his 

of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

jpportunity  to  support  the 

s  new  Manpower  Train- 

I  ;onvinced  that  it  is  the  first 

legislation  in  many  years 

;o  grips  with  a  total  prob- 

is  the  chronic  and  per- 

providing  decent  jobs  for 

wants  to  work  at  the  same 

job  market  is  becoming  in- 

in  terms  of  tlie  edu- 

and  experience  a  worker 

o  obtain  and  hold  a  decent 


(Mr. 
given  permission 
for  1  minute 
remarks. » 

Mr.  HANS^ 
welcome  the 
administratio^i 
ing  Act.  I  am 
piece  of  socia 
whichr-comes 
■lem.  The  prob|lem 
sistent  one  ol 
everyone  who 
time  that  the 
creasingly  selective 
cation,  skills 
must  possess 
job. 

The   most 
Manpower 
of  view  is 
provide  each 
of  help  he 
For  the  first 
only  a  complete 
but  basic 
care,  work 
port — any 
dividual  to 
full  range  of 
of  education 
utilized  to  develop 
tial.  This  is 
which  could 
American.  An 
employment 
employment 
self-respect 
additional  sk^led 
other  alert  mind 
goods  and 


MOSHER 


(Mr 
permission  tc 
minute   and 
remarks.) 

Mr 
past    decade 
years,   many 
pride     our 
space.  I  am 
that  the  Nixbn 
rected  its  attrition 
area,  the 

In  its  annoimcement 
administratio  n 
special  emphi.sis 


impressive   feature  of  the 
Act  from  my  point 
it  would  be  possible  to 
person  with  whatever  kind 
to  become  employable, 
time  we  can  give  him  not 
range  of  skill  training 
remedial   medical 
oiilentation,  on  the  job  sup- 
which  will  help  an  in- 
a  steady  job.  In  short,  the 
our  knowledge  in  the  field 
and  training  can  now  be 
an  individual's  poten- 
exciting  prospect  and  one 
enrich  the  lives  of  every 
individual's  leap  from  un- 
to  meaningful   productive 
only  means  a  gain  in  his 
independence,   but  an 
pair  of  hands  and  an- 
to  provide  the  essential 
we  need. 


Ti  aining 
thit 


needs 


education. 


ser  I'lce 


ge; 


an 
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End 
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ADMINISTR.  ^TION'S     MARINE     SCI- 
ENCE    ACTION 

MOS]  lER 


asked  and  was  given 

address  the  House  for  1 

to  revise   and   extend  his 


Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
and  especially  in  recent 
of  us  have  viewed  with 
Nation's  explorations  in 
)articiilarly  pleased  to  see 
administration  has  di- 
to  another  Important 


last  Sunday,  the 

has  selected  five  areas  for 

In  the  next  fiscal  year. 


Thus,  the  Vice  President,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment, has  once  again  asserted  the  na- 
tional and  international  significance  our 
Nation  attaches  to  the  oceans. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  that 
one  area  of  emphasis  is  the  Interna- 
tional Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration.  I 
consider  the  decade  to  be  an  imagina- 
tive initiative  by  our  Government  in  the 
international  arena,"  an  initiative  which 
holds  out  high  liope  of  bringing  many 
nations  together  in  a  joint  effort  to  un- 
lock and  share  the  secrets  of  the  deep. 
I  am  glad  to  see  we  are  maintaining  our 
international  leadership  in  the  decade 
by  coming  forward  with  U.S.  proposals.  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  support  this 
program  by  acting  on  the  concurrent 
resolutions  on  the  decade  now  before 
both  Houses. 


GILBERT  REVISED  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  MED- 
ICAL CARE  (OASDHI)  BILL 

(Mr.  GILBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.; 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
to  substantially  raise  the  general  level  of 
social  security  payments  becomes  very 
clear  to  anyone  who  looks  at  the  level  of 
payments  and  considers  the  fact  that 
most  social  security  beneficiaries  have 
very  little  in  the  way  of  continuing  in- 
come other  than  what  they  get  under 
social  security.  For  almost  all  benefici- 
aries, social  security  payments  are  the 
main  souice  of  continuing  income.  For 
about  half  the  beneflcaries  the  social 
security  payment  is  virtually  the  only 
source. 

Furthermore,  by  Government  defini- 
tion, 20  percent  of  America's  poor  people 
are  aged  65  and  over. 

BXNEfTT  INCREASES 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  today  would 
help  alleviate  the  income  plight  of  the 
elderly  by  providing  two  20-percent 
across-the-board  increases  in  social  se- 
curity benefits.  The  first  increase  of  20 
percent  would  be  effective  January  1970. 
The  minimimi  benefit  would  be  increased 
from  $55  to  $90.  The  second  20-percent 
across-the-board  increase  with  a  $120 
minimum  benefit  would  be  effective  Jan- 
uary 1972. 

Monthly  benefits  for  retired  workers 
now  on  the  social  security  rolls  who  be- 
gan to  draw  benefits  at  age  65  or  later 
range  from  $55,  based  on  average  month- 
ly earnings  of  $74  or  less,  to  $179.70, 
based  on  average  monthly  earnings  of 
$510.  When  both  steps  of  the  benefit  in- 
creases provided  by  my  bill  are  effective, 
the  minimum  benefit  would  be  $120,  and 
the  benefit  amount  based  on  average 
monthly  earnings  of  $510  would  be  in- 
creased to  $258.90.  The  benefit  amount 
payable  to  workers  with  average  month- 
ly earnings  of  $650,  the  highest  possible 
under  present  law,  would  be  increased 
from  $218  to  $314.  For  a  survivor  fam- 
ily consisting  of  a  widow  and  two  or 


more  children  getting  benefits  on  the 
basis  of  $650  of  average  monthly  earn- 
ings, total  monthly  benefits  of  $511.60 
would  be  payable  where  $434.40  is  now 
payable. 

A  retired  worker  now  getting  the  aver- 
age benefit  of  $100  a  month  would  get 
$144  a  month,  and  the  average  benefit 
for  an  elderly  couple  would  be  increased 
from  $168  a  month  to  about  $242  a 
month.  Thus  the  increases  in  benefits 
provided  by  my  amendment  would  rep- 
resent really  significant  steps  forward  in 
our  efforts  to  alleviate  the  problem  of 
poverty  among  our  elderly  retirees. 

The  two-step  benefit  increase  would 
also  apply  to  the  special  age-72  pay- 
ments, from  the  present  $40  a  month  to 
$48  in  January  1970,  to  $57.60  in  Jan- 
uary 1972. 

In  addition  to  increasing  regular 
monthly  benefits  and  the  special  age-72 
payments,  we  also  need  to  increase  the 
lump-sum  death  payment.  This  bill 
would  nearly  double  the  maximum  lump- 
sum death  by  increasing  it  to  $500,  ef- 
fective in  January  1970.  This  increase 
is  long  overdue.  The  $255  ceiling  on  the 
maximum  lump-sum  death  payment  has 
been  in  effect  since  1952. 

Benefits  under  present  law  will  even- 
tually be  based  on  average  monthly  earn- 
ings in  covered  work  over  the  person's 
entire  working  lifetime,  omitting  only  5 
years  of  low  earnings.  Since  a  person's 
earnings  generally  rise  over  his  lifetime, 
earnings  averaged  over  many  years  will 
be  only  remotely  related  to  the  level  of 
earnings  just  before  retirement. 

This  bill  reduces,  in  two  steps,  the 
niunber  of  years  used  in  computing  bene- 
fits. First,  beginning  in  December  1970, 
the  niunber  of  years  counted  imder  pres- 
ent law  would  be  reduced  by  one-third, 
but  not  to  less  than  10  years.  Second, 
effective  in  December  1972,  the  bill  would 
provide  for  basing  benefits  on  an  indi- 
vidual's highest  10  years  of  earnings  out 
of  any  15  consecutive  years  after  1950. 
Coupled  with  this  provision  is  a  regu- 
larity-of-service  factor,  which  takes  into 
account  the  length  of  time  the  person 
worked  under  the  program.  This  insures 
that  a  person  who  worked  in  covered  jobs 
over  his  full  working  lifetime  would  get 
a  higher  benefit  than  a  short-terra  work- 
er. These  changes  would  realistically  re- 
late benefits  to  the  standard  of  living 
which  the  worker  achieved  just  prior  to 
his  retirement. 

Widows'  benefits  would  also  be  in- 
creased under  my  bill.  Under  present  law, 
the  amoimt  of  a  widow's  benefit,  pay- 
able at  age  62  or  later,  is  82  V2  per- 
cent of  the  benefit  that  her  husband 
would  have  gotten  if  he  started  getting 
benefits  at  age  65  or  later.  The  bill  pro- 
vides widows'  and  dependent  widowers' 
benefits  equal  to  100  percent  of  the  work- 
er's benefit  where  the  survivor's  benefits 
begin  at  age  65,  with  reduction  down  to 
82 ',2  percent  at  age  62,  effective  January 
1970. 

A  special  problem  of  low  benefits  for 
early  retirees  is  developing,  due  to  a  high 
percentage  of  early  retirements,  and  this 
bill  would  provide  meaningful  retire- 
ment income  for  these  people.  This  im- 
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provement,  to  become  effective  January 
1970,  would  provide  that  the  benefit  for 
workers  who  come  on  the  rolls  at  age 
62  would  be  14  percent  less  than  what 
they  would  have  gotten  at  age  65  rather 
than  20  percent  less.  The  benefit  for  a 
wife  who  comes  on  the  rolls  at  age  62 
would  be  17»/2  percent,  rather  than  25 
percent,  less  than  what  she  would  have 
gotten  at  age  65. 

KETIHEMENT  TEST 

Increases  In  wages  and  prices  have 
occurred  since  the  last  change  was  made 
in  the  retirement  test.  I  believe  the 
amount  of  earnings  a  person  can  have 
In  a  year  and  still  get  full  social  security 
benefits  should  be  updated.  This  bill 
would  increase  this  amount  from  the 
presently  allowed  $1,680  to  $1,800,  ef- 
fective January  1970.  The  bill  provides 
a  corresponding  Increase,  from  $140  to 
$150,  In  the  monthly  exempt  amotmt— 
the  amount  a  person  can  earn  in  a 
month  and  stUl  get  benefits  regardless 
of  his  earnings  for  the  year. 

I  am  also  proposing  that  the  test  be 
changed  to  assure  that  a  person  will 
not  suffer  a  reduction  in  disposable  in- 
come as  a  result  of  his  working.  There 
would  be  no  change  In  the  $l-for-$2 
withholding  for  the  first  $1,200  of  earn- 
ings above  the  annual  exempt  amoimt. 
but  above  that  only  $3  in  benefits  would 
be  withheld  for  each  $4  of  earnings. 
There  would  be  no  point  at  which  $1 
In  benefits  would  be  vsrithheld  for  each 
$1  of  earnings. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  automatic 
adjustment  of  annual  exempt  amount 
of  earnings  imder  the  retirement  test 
to  increases  in  earning  levels,  effective 
beginning  in  January  1973.  This  pro- 
vision would  insure  that  beneficiaries 
dependent  on  earnings  from  work  would 
be  able  to  maintain  their  economic  level 
to  a  significant  degree. 

DISABILrrY     PROVISION 

Mr.  Speaker,  social  security  disability 
benefits  are  now  payable  only  if  the  dis- 
ability is  expected  to  last  at  least  12 
months  and  only  after  the  worker  has 
been  totally  disabled  throughout  7  con- 
secutive calendar  months.  Throughout 
this  period,  of  course,  the  regular  ex- 
penses of  the  family  and  the  extraor- 
dinary medical  and  related  expenses 
must  be  met,  even  though  the  worker's 
earnings  have  stopped.  I  believe  that  it  is 
unreasonable  to  delay  much-needed 
benefits  until  after  7  full  months  of  dis- 
ability. This  bill  would  make  disability 
benefits  payable  after  the  fourth  month 
of  disability  by  substituting  a  3-month 
waiting  period  for  the  present  6-month 
period,  effective  July  1970.  It  would  also 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  the  dis- 
ability must  be  expected  to  last  for  12 
months  or  end  in  death. 

Another  improvement  the  bill  would 
make  in  the  disability  provisions  is  also 
urgently  needed.  To  be  considered  dis- 
abled under  present  social  security  law, 
a  worker  must  be  unable  to  engage  in 
any  type  of  substantial  gainful  work. 
Many  older  handicapped  workers  do  not 
qualify  for  disability  benefits  even  though 
they  are  unable  to  do  any  of  the  types  of 
CXV 1042— Part  23 


work  they  performed  before  their  handi- 
cap. 

Effective  In  July  1970,  the  bill  would 
fill  the  gap  In  the  disability  protection 
for  older  workers,  by  providing  monthly 
disability  benefits  to  handicapped  work- 
ers age  55  and  over,  who  can  no  longer  do 
their  regular  work  or  any  other  work 
they  have  done  in  recent  years.  The  3- 
month,  rather  than  6-month,  waiting 
period  would  also  apply  to  these  older 
handicapped  workers. 

The  1967  social  security  amendments 
provided  benefits  for  the  first  time  to 
totally  disabled  widows  and  widowers. 
But  the  benefits  are  not  payable  until 
the  disabled  widow  or  widower  has 
reached  age  50,  and  they  are  substan- 
tially reduced  depending  on  the  age  at 
which  the  benefits  begin. 

The  need  of  totally  disabled  widows 
below  age  50  for  benefit  protection  is  at 
least  as  great  as  that  of  the  disabled 
widow  between  age  50  and  62.  This  bill 
would  eliminate  the  age  50  limitation 
effective  Januauy  1970. 

Additionally,  under  present  law,  a  dis- 
abled widow  whose  benefits  start  at  age 
50  gets  only  50  percent  ot  her  deceased 
husband's  benefit.  The  widow  who  has 
suffered  the  dual  tragedy  of  the  death 
of  her  lifelong  partner  and  helpmate 
and  of  a  severe  impairment  that  destroys 
her  working  ability  has  a  need  for  an 
adequate  benefit. 

Under  this  bill  the  benefit  for  a  dis- 
abled widow  or  disabled  dependent  wid- 
owner  would  be  payable  at  the  rate  of 
82 '2  percent  of  the  deceased  spouse's 
benefit  amount. 

COST-OF-UVINC   INCBEASB 

In  addition  to  the  improvements  de- 
signed to  bring  the  social  security  pro- 
gram up  to  date,  we  should  write  into 
the  law  a  provision  for  keeping  benefits 
automatically  up  to  date  with  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living.  This  bill  provides 
for  automatic  adjustment  of  benefit 
amounts  annually  to  cost-of-living  in- 
creases of  at  least  3  percent,  beginning 
in  January  1973.  This  would  include  both 
regular  social  security  benefits  and  the 
special  age  72  payments. 

A  provision  in  the  law  for  automati- 
cally keeping  the  regular  social  security 
benefits  and  special  age-72  payments  in 
line  with  the  cost  of  living  would  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  sense  of  security 
of  the  beneficiaries  and  the  workers  who 
are  earning  protection  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

INCBEASI    Ain>   ADJUSTMENT    OF    WAGE    BASE 

Another  automatic  adjustment  provi- 
sion needed  in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram involves  the  amount  of  annual 
earnings  that  is  counted  toward  benefits 
and  is  subject  to  contributions.  This  bill 
would  increase  the  contribution  and  ben- 
efit base  from  $7,800  to  $15,000  in  two 
steps:  to  $9,000  in  1970;  and,  to  $15,000 
in  1972.  Beginning  In  January  1974,  the 
base  would  be  automatically  adjusted  to 
increases  in  wage  levels. 
M»nirA«E 

I  turn  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Improve- 
ments in  the  medicare  program.  It  is 


clear  that  medicare  has  brought  about  a 
very  great  improvement  in  the  welfare  of 
older  Americans.  But  soaring  medical 
care  costs  continue  to  burden  Americans 
of  every  age  and  they  especially  hit  hard 
those  who  are  retired  and  dependent 
upon  income  from  social  security.  It  is 
time  now  to  expand  the  program  to  en- 
hance its  protection  and  promise. 

The  basic  concept  of  social  security  is 
that  a  worker  makes  contributions  dur- 
ing his  working  years  to  pay  for  benefits 
during  his  retired  years.  This  bill  gives 
high  priority  to  the  idea  of  financing  the 
medical  insurance  part  of  medicare 
through  contributions  paid  during  the 
beneficiary's  working  years,  just  as  hos- 
pital insurance  and  cash  benefits  are 
financed. 

Under  the  plan  provided  in  this  bill, 
to  become  effective  in  July  1970,  both 
the  hospital  insurance  and  the  medical 
insurance  parts  of  the  program  are 
financed  with  contributions  paid  by  em- 
ployees, employers,  and  the  self-em- 
ployed and  with  a  matching  contribution 
by  the  Federal  Government  from  general 
revenues.  By  combining  the  two  parts  of 
the  medicare  program,  the  existing  en- 
rollment and  coverage  provision  for  the 
supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram would  be  eliminated.  Everyone, 
then,  who  qualified  for  hospital  insur- 
ance would  also  qualify  for  supplemen- 
tary medical  insurance.  However,  the 
benefit  provisions  and  the  different 
methods  of  reimbursement  under  the 
two  parts  of  the  medicare  program  would 
remain  unchanged. 

Another  improvement  in  medicare  In- 
corporated in  this  bill  is  the  extension  of 
health  insurance  protection  to  the  dis- 
abled. The  disabled  person,  like  the  re- 
tired person,  incurs  high  health  costs 
concurrent  with  decreased  income.  Hos- 
pital and  medical  costs  per  person  for 
the  disabled  are  two  to  three  times 
higher  than  for  the  aged.  In  addition,  the 
proportion  of  severely  disabled  people 
with  any  form  of  health  insurance  is 
lower  than  the  proportion  of  the  aged 
who  had  health  insurance  protection 
before  medicare  was  enacted. 

Therefore,  this  bill  includes  a  provi- 
sion that  hospital  Insurance  and  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  protection  be 
extended,  effective  January  1972,  to  so- 
cial security  disability  beneficiaries.  This 
protection  would  be  financed  in  the  same 
manner  proposed  for  health  insurance 
for  the  aged:  Payroll  contributions  by 
employees,  employers,  and  the  self-em- 
ployed, along  with  a  Federal  matching 
contribution  from  general  revenues. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  coverage 
of  prescription  drugs  under  medicare. 
Drug  costs  account  for  about  30  percent 
of  private  expenditures  for  health  care 
by  the  aged  person's  health  care  dollar. 
Yet  very  few  health  insurance  plans  of- 
fer protection  against  the  cost  of  drugs. 
A  provision  contained  herein  extends 
medicare  coverage,  beginning  January 
1972,  to  legend  drugs — drugs  which  are 
available  only  by  a  physician's  prescrip- 
tion— plus  some  non-legend  drugs,  such 
as  insulin,  which  are  of  a  life  sustaining 
nature  or  whose  use  is  essential  to  main- 
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tenance  of  the  beneficiary's  health,  and 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, with  the  ac^'ice  of  an  expert  com- 
mittee established  by  this  bill,  would  pre- 
scribe and  annuailly  review  a  list  of  leg- 
end drugs  and  certain  non-legend  drugs 
for  which  reimbursement  could  be  made 
under  the  program.  A  $1  deductible  for  a 
prescription  and  refill  would  be  required 
and  payment  wou^d  be  based  on  the  "rea- 
rge,"  consisting  of  an 
acquisition  allowance  plus  a  dispensing 
allowance. 

m  concerned  about  un- 
if  drugs  purchased  by 
much  cheaper  generic 
ality  are  available.  At 
scription  drug  provi- 
not  provide  for  reim- 
bursement based  I  on  actual  cost  to  the 
ultimate  dispensers  of  the  least  expen- 
g  product  of  proper 
it  is  my  intention  to 
subject  explored  thor- 
ill  is  considered  by  the 
eans  Committee.  And 
pproach  that  will  uti- 
the   use  of  low-cost 


Mr.  Speaker,  1 1 
necessary  costs 
brand  name,  wheij 
drugs  of  equal  qu 
this  time,  the  pr 
sions  of  my  bill  At 


sive,  available 
quality.  However 
have  this  comple: 
oughly  when  the 
House  Ways  and 
I  may  devise  an 
lize  savings  froi 
generic  aquivalen 


The  cost  of  the  (improvements  this  bill 
would  make  in  tlie  social  security  pro- 
gram would  be  niet  out  of  the  $15,000 
contribution  and  benefit  base  and  auto- 
matic adjustment]  of  the  base;  the  cur- 
rent favorable  actuarial  surplus  of  1.16 
percent  of  taxabla  payroll:  rounding  out 
the  contribution  rate  from  5.9  percent 
each  to  6  percent  each;  and  a  gradually 
increasing  Government  contribution 
eventually  equal  to  approximately  one- 
third  the  total  coit  of  the  cash  benefits 
program.  j 

On  the  basis  of  1969  wage  assumptions 
now  being  used  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  in  making  cost  estimates, 
this  bill  would  nqt  be  in  actuarial  bal- 
ance. If  1970  wage  levels  were  used  in 
making  the  actuajrial  assumptions,  this 
bill  would  be  in  Actuarial  balance.  For 
this  reason.  I  am  Contemplating  using  a 
1970  wage  level  assumption. 

Certainly  wage  ilevels  in  1970  will  be 
higher  than  in  19<59.  Moreover,  the  last 
20-percent  beneflti  increase  contained  in 
my  bill  would  not  become  effective  imtil 
1972.  There  is  no  Idoubt  that  wages  will 
continue  to  rise  as  j  they  have  throughout 
the  history  of  our  country  and  by  the 
time  this  benefit  increase  goes  into  effect, 
the  program  woujd  be  financed  on  an 
actuarially  sound  l)asis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sotial  security  has  long 
been  accepted  as  an  Important  part  of 


Item 


1.  Benefit  amounts: 

(a)  Basic  amounts. 


American  life.  About  92  million  people 
will  have  earnings  from  work  covered 
by  social  security  this  year  and  are 
building  protection  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  Currently.  25  million 
Americans  are  receiving  benefits  total- 
ling over  $2  billion  each  month. 

Try  to  imagine  America  without  social 
security.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  about  5  per- 
cent of  our  retirees  would  have  continu- 
ing incomes  above  the  amount  needed 
to  maintain  what  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  defined  as  a' "moderate"  liv- 
ing standard— $4,200  a  year  for  an  aged 
couple  with  social  security.  Ten  million 
people  are  kept  above  the  poverty  line 
by  their  social  security  benefits.  Another 
3  million  would  exist  only  a  notch  above 
the  poverty  level  were  it  not  for  social 
security. 

We  have  not  used  the  social  security 
program  to  its  full  potential.  It  can  do 
much  more  toward  providing  economic 
security  and  preventing  poverty.  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  maximizing  the  potential 
benefits  of  social  security  for  the  benefit 
of  more  people  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  I  look  forward  to  its 
early  consideration  and  adoption. 

I  include  the  following  tables  at  this 
point: 

MONTHLY  CASH  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  UNDER  PRES- 
ENT LAW  AND  UNDER  THE  GILBERT  BILL  FOR  A  RETIRED 
COUPLE  (MAN  AND  WIFE)  AT  AGE  65 

Benent  amounts 


Gilbert  bill 


Average 
monthly 
earnings  > 


Effective  Effective 

Present        January  January 

law  1970  1972 


Minimum  benefit J82.50         J135.00  JI80. 00 

J150 132.60           159.20  191.10 

J250 172.50           207.00  248.40 

$350 210.60           252.80  303.30 

$450 247.50           297.00  356.40 

$550 284.90           341.90  410.30 

$650 323.00            392.40  471.00 

$750 438.00  525.60 

$850 583.50 

$950 639.00 

$1.000 666.00 

$1,150 750.00 

$1.250 805.50 


'  Alttiougti  tlie  liigtiest  averaRe  montlily  earnings  possible 
under  Itie  present  $7,800  base  is  $650,  retirement  benefits  based 
on  tliis  amount  will  generally  not  be  payable  lor  many  years  to 
come.  For  example,  the  highest  average  monthly  earnings  possi- 
ble under  the  law  lor  a  man  reaching  age  65  and  retiring  in  1970 
will  be  $446. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  2-step  increase  in  the  base  to  $9,000  in 
1970  and  $15,000  in  1972,  and  also  liberalizes  the  method  of 
figuring  average  monthly  earnings.  These  2  changes  will  make 
higher  average  monthly  earnings— and  thus  higher  benefits- 
possible  much  sooner  than  under  present  law.  For  example, 
under  the  bill  a  man  reaching  age  65  and  retiring  in  1974  could 
have  average  monthly  earnings  of  as  much  as  $720,  whereas 
under  present  law  they  could  be  no  higher  than  $491.  Benefits 
based  on  average  monthly  earnings  higher  than  $720  will  become 
payable  gradually  over  the  years  after  1974. 


MONTHLY  CASH  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  UNDER  PRES- 
ENT LAW  AND  UNDER  THE  GILBERT  BILL  FOR  A  WIDOW 
AT  AGE  62 


Benefit  amounts 


Gilbert  bill 


Average 
monthly 
earnings  ■ 


Effective  Effective 

Present         January  January 

law  1970  1972 


Minimum  benefit $55.00           $90  00  $120  00 

$150 73.00              90.00  12000 

$250 94.90           113.90  136.70 

$350 115.90           139.10  166.90 

$450 136.20           163.40  196  10 

$550 156.70           188.10  225.70 

$650 179.90           215.90  259.10 

$750 240.90  289.10 

$850 321.00 

J?52i- 351.  50 

$1.000 366.30 

$1.150 412.50 

$1,250. 443.10 


'  Although  the  highest  average  monthly  earnings  possible 
under  the  present  $7,800  base  is  $650,  aged  widow's  benefits 
based  on  this  amount  w:ll  generally  not  be  payable  lor  many 
years  to  come  For  example,  the  highest  average  monthly  earn- 
ings possible  under  the  law  for  a  man  age  45  or  older  who  dies 
in  1970  will  be  $446. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  2-step  increase  in  the  base  to  $9,000 
in  1970  and  $15,000  in  1972,  and  also  liberalizes  the  method  of 
figuring  average  monthly  earnings.  These  2  changes  will  make 
higher  average  monthly  earnings— and  thus  higher  benefits- 
possible  much  sooner  than  under  present  law.  For  example, 
under  the  bill  a  man  age  45  or  older  who  dies  in  1974  could  have 
average  monthly  earnings  of  as  much  as  $720,  whereas  under 
present  law  they  could  be  no  higher  than  $4DI  Benefits  based 
on  average  monthly  earnings  higher  than  $720  will  become 
payable  gradually  over  the  years  after  1974. 

MONTHLY  CASH  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  UNDER  PRES- 
ENT LAW  AND  UNDER  THE  GILBERT  BILL  FOR  A  RETIRED 
WORKER  OR  WIDOW  AT  AGE  65 


Benefit  amounts 


Gilbert  bill 


Average 
Monthly 
earnings  ■ 


Effective  Effective 

Present         January  January 

law  1970  1972 


Minimum  benefit $55.00           $90.00  $120.00 

$150 88.40           106.10  127.40 

$250 115.00          138.00  165.60 

$350 140.40           168.50  202.20 

$450 165.00           198.00  237.60 

$550 189.90           227.90  273.50 

$650 218.00           261.60  314.00 

$750 292.00  350.40 

$850 389.00 

$950 426.00 

$1,000. 444.00 

$1,150 500.00 

$1,250 537.00 

I  Although  the  highest  average  monthly  earnings  possible  under 
the  present  $7,800  base  is  $650,  retirement  benefits  based  on 
this  amount  will  generally  not  be  payable  lor  many  years  to 
come.  For  example,  the  highest  average  monthly  earnings  pos- 
sible under  the  law  for  a  man  reaching  age  65  and  retiring  in 
1970  will  be  $446. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  2-step  increase  in  the  base  to  $9,000 
in  1970  and  $15,000  in  1972,  and  also  liberalizes  the  method  of 
figuring  average  monthly  earnings.  These  2  changes  will  make 
higher  average  monthly  earnings— and  thus  higher  benefits- 
possible  much  sooner  than  under  present  law.  For  example, 
under  the  bill  a  man  reaching  age  65  and  retiring  in  1974  could 
have  average  monthly  earnings  ot  as  much  as  $720,  whereas 
under  present  law  they  could  be  no  higher  than  $491.  Benehts 
based  on  average  monthly  earnings  higher  than  $720  will  be- 
come payable  gradually  over  the  years  after  1974. 


ANALYSIS  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  (OASDHI)  BILL  INTRODUCED  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 


Existing  law 


Bill 


Benefits  for  a  worker  beginning  at  age  65,  or  when  disabled  before 
age  65,  range  from  $55  to  $218.  Benefits  for  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors are  based  on  these  amounts. 


(b)  Automatic  adjuslmenL No  provision. 

(c)  Actuiriai  rtdiieii  m. 


Benehts  for  workers,  and  their  wives  or  husbands,  who  start  getting 
benefits  before  age  65  are  payable  at  reduced  rates  The  benelits 
are  reduced  to  an  amount  that  will  on  the  average  give  the  same 
total  lifetime  benefits  that  would  have  been  paid  ifthe  benefits  had 
not  begun  until  age  65.  A  worker's  beneht  at  age  62  is  80  percent 
of  the  benefit  he  would  have  gotten  at  age  65:  a  wife's  or  dependent 
husband's  benefit  is  75  percent  of  the  amount  payable  at  age  65. 


Benefit  amounts  for  the  worker  would  be  increased  in  2  steps: 
Beginning  and  range: 

January  1970:  $90  to  $293. 
January  1972,  $120  to  $537. 
Benehts  for  dependents  and  survivors  would  be  Increased  propor- 
tionately. 
Benefits  amount  would  be  automaticall)r  adjusted  annually  for  at  least 

a  3-percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Smaller  reductions  would  be  made  A  worker's  benefit  at  age  62  would 
be  85  percent  of  the  unreduced  amount;  a  wife's  or  husband's,  iiyi 
percent 
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ExMlntUw 


BM 


2.  BtMDtcomiwtitiem.. 


1  EMSMfttert. 


4.  Paraat'i  bMMBb 


All  social  security  b«i>ein  amounts  are  basod  on  tli«  Imurml  ivor1<er't 
■venge  monthty  aarnincs.  Nearty  iN  b«r>eliti  are  new  basad  on 
avtrage  monthly  earniogs  after  1950 — figurad  ov*f  5  less  than  th« 
numlMr  of  years  after  1950  and  up  to  the  year  the  worker  reaches 
age  65  (62  tor  women),  becomes  disabled,  or  dias. 


No  banofib  art  wUhlMld  dm  iniwal  aaraifiB  of  Sl.tSO  or  lots.  For 
aafnings  up  to  $1,200  above  $1  680  (i.e.  $2,880),  $1  ii  wiUhold  lor 
each  $2  of  earnings,  and  for  additional  earnings  $1  is  withheld  lor 
each  $1  of  aarninii,  except  that  no  benefits  art  withheld  any  month 
in  whKh  a  parson  dsas  not  tarn  mtre  than  $140  in  wages  nor  reader 
substantial  services  in  stlf-employoiaaL 

No  provision  lor  automatic  increases... 

Benefits  for  aged  dapandent  parents  of  dtcaasad  workers  only  art 
equal  to  82H  percent  ol  the  worVer's  primary  insurance  amount 
(or  7S  pereant  ol  tliat  amount  d  mora  than  one  parent  is  airtitlad 
to  banafits). 


5.  Naawntribirtory  waga  Cfodito  for  aiiWary  aervict. 

6.  Dtiability  pfwisiaas: 

(a)  OaliMtioa  of  disafciMy 


(b)  AHsrnativadafiaitia*  tor  older  workan. 


(c)  CkiUhood  disabiMy  baaafits. 


Noncontributory  wage  cradits  of  $100  are  previdad  for  each  month  oi 
military  service  after  1967. 

Banelits  cannot  be  paid  until  after  a  6-month  waitiof  period,  and  are 
payabhi  only  if  the  disability  is  txpaclad  to  last  for  at  laait  12  month* 
or  to  result  in  death. 

Wortiers  must  be  unaMe  to  engage  in  any  substantial  gainfol  activity  by 
reason  of  a  madicaUy  datemiMiabla  physical  or  mental  impaimanL 


7.  Madeira: 

(a)  rinancJng  both  hotpital  insurance  and 
sappleffleiitary  medical  insurance 
o»  the  basis  of  payroll  contribations 
aad  (Marai  ravaoaas. 


(b)  Medicare  lor  thadisaUad. 


Covaraia  ol  druga.. 


Benalits  are  payable  Of  the  insured  parent  dies,  becomes  disabled,  or 
retires)  to  an  adult  son  or  daughter  who  becomes  totally  disabled  ba- 
fora  he  teaches  age  18. 

Hospital  insurance  is  financed  by  contributions  from  ampioyars,  em- 
ployees, and  the  sell-employed  Supplementary  medical  insurance 
IS  financed  by  monthly  premiums  paid  by  enrolfaes  and  matchtd  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Moneys  are  deposited  in,  and  benehts  and 
administrative  expenses  are  paid  Irom.  2  separate  trust  funds.  Eli- 
gibility for  hospital  insurance  is  based  on  eligibility  for  cash  benefits 
(except  for  a  special  tiansilmnal  provision)  while  medKal  insiiranca 
is  available  to  virtually  all  those  over  65. 

Medicare  is  available  only  to  people  age  65  and  over(without  regard  to 
disability). 


Generally,  drugs  are  covered  only  if  they  are  provided  in  a  hospital  or 
an  extended  care  facility.  Drugs  are  covered  on  an  outpatient  basis 
only  if  the  drug  is  one  which  cannot  be  self-administMad 


I.  Contribution  and  benefit  basa. 


The  amount  of  annual  earn'ngs  on  which  social  security  contributions 
are  payable  and  that  can  be  counted  toward  benefits  is  $7,800.  No 
provision  for  automatic  incn 


%  Coitrftiition  rata  sdiadula. 


Employer-employea,  each  (parcant) 


The  number  of  yean  irsad  in  ligarinf  tha  wartiar'i  tvaraia  mantttly 
earninfi  would  be  reduced  by  ^  bagiaiMif  la  Dae  amber  1970,  and 
to  his  bast  10  yean  out  ol  any  15  consacativa  years  baiiwunf  in 
December  1972.  The  average  monthly  earnings  figured  over  tha 
shortened  periods  would  ba  adjastad  ta  take  aoeouat  ol  tha  langtfc 
of  tinia  tlM  parson  worked  andar  soctal  sacwity. 

The  ending  point  of  the  period  that  is  used  to  determine  insured  status 
lor  a  man  and  the  nnmber  of  yean  over  which  a  man's  averaga 
monthly  earnings  are  calculated,  will  Iw  the  beginning  ot  the  year  in 
which  he  reaches  age  62  instead  of  age  65.  The  ending  point  lor  men 
will  t)e  the  same  as  it  i^  for  women  under  present  law. 

No  benatis  will  be  withbatd  on  aarniact  at  $1,100  ar  lost.  Far  taraiaci 
up  to  $1,200  abovt  $1,800  (i.a  $3,000).  $1  wauld  be  withheld  lor 
each  $2  of  earnings,  and  for  additional  earnings  $3  would  be  withheld 
for  each  $4  of  earnings,  enapt  that  no  baoehb  wauld  be  withheld 
lor  any  month  in  which  a  parson  does  not  earn  more  thaa  $150  la 
wages  nor  render  substantial  services  in  sell-employmtnL 

Beginning  in  1973,  the  $1,800  and  $150  amaunts  spadAad  abavawtuM 
be  automatically  locraasad  as  average  aarninp  lavah  nsa. 

Benefits  would  be  provided  for  aged  dependent  parents  of  retired  and 
disabled  worlteis  The  benefit  amounts  for  the  parent  of  a  hviag 
worker  would  be  equal  to  50  partant  ol  tiw  wortiar's  primary  mtur- 
ance  amount;  actuarully  reduced  if  taken  at  age  62-65.  Tht  banaM 
amount  for  partnts  ol  deceased  worhen  woatd  contiaut  to  be  C^ 
percent 

Would  extend  noncontributory  wage  cradtts  of  $100  a  moatb  retro- 
actively to  1957. 

The  waitiat  panad  would  be  raducad  tram  (  to  3  maatbs,  and  tha  re- 
quirement that  the  disability  must  be  expected  to  last  12  monttis  or  to 
result  in  death  would  be  ahminatad. 

Worken  agod  55-64  could  quaWy  if  unable  to  angna  «  aabtlaiilial  faia- 
ful  activity  (by  reason  of  a  medically  determinabi*  physical  ar  mental 
impairment),  in  their  regular  WOT*  or  in  any  ot1»er  work  ia  wtHeh  tliay 
have  engaged  with  some  regularity  in  the  recant  past 

Benefits  would  ba  payable  it  such  adult  son  or  daughter  becomes  totally 
disabled  before  he  reaches  age  22. 


Would  eliminate  supplementary  medical  insurance  premiums  and  pro- 
vide for  financing  both  hospital  and  medical  insoranot  programi 
through  contributions  of  employers,  emptojioet,  and  tlia  seU-ai»- 
ployed.  and  a  matching  contribubon  by  tbe  Federal  Government  All 
moneys  would  go  into  a  combined  trust  fund  which  would  pay  the 
benefits  and  administrative  expanses  of  bow  prograim.  Eligibility 
requirements  lor  both  hospital  and  aiadical  insurance  aiauld  be  uitm- 
tical  to  that  required  ander  existing  law  tor  hospital  insurance. 

Would  extend  medicare,  under  tha  cambinad  financiat  approach 
described  above,  to  people  under  age  65  entitled  to  monthly  cash 
disability  bsnefib.  Benefits  would  begin  with  the  1st  month  for  which 
the  individual  is  eligible  for  cash  benefits  and  end  12  months  after 
cash  benehts  ceasa. 

Would  extend  coverage  of  out-of-bospital  prescriptioa  drufi  under 
hospital  insurance  program.  Drugs  covered  would  be  selectad  by  tt>a 
Secretary  with  the  advice  of  a*  expert  committee  providad  for  t>y 
the  bill.  Reimbursement  would  be  made  to  providers  ol  drugs  (phar- 
macies, etc.)  on  the  basis  of  aquisibon  and  dispensing  atlowances. 
The  beneficiary  would  ba  required  to  make  a  $1  copaymant  par 
prescription  or  per  refill. 

The  amount  of  annual  earnings  to  be  counted  for  contribution  and 
benefit  purposes  would  be  increased  as  follows: 
To  $9,000  for  1970  and  1971; 
To  $15,000  tor  1972.  and 

for  years  after  1972,  the  annual  earnings  amount  would  be  tutomaticany 
Increased  (in  even-numtterad  years)  as  avarage  aaraiags  lavtli  rita. 
Emptoyar-amptoyae,  each  (parcaot) 


Yaar 


OASOI 


HI 


Total 


1970 

1971-72 

1973-75 

1976-79 

1980-86 

1987  and  after. 


4.20 

0.60 

4.60 

.60 

5.00 

.65 

5.00 

.70 

5.00 

.80 

5.00 

.90 

4.80 
5.20 
5.65 
5.70 
5.80 
5.90 


Self-employed  (percent) 


Year 


OASOI 


HI 


Total 


1970 

1971-72 

1973-75 

1976-79 

1980-86 

1987  and  after. 


6.30 

0.60 

6.90 

6.90 

.60 

7.50 

7.00 

.65 

7.65 

7.00 

.70 

7.70 

7.00 

.80 

7.80 

7.00 

.90 

7.90 

Yaar 

OASOI 

HI 

Tatal 

1970 

1971-72 

4.20 

4.80 

0.60 
.6$ 
.90 

4.80 
S.4S 

1973  and  after 

S.  10 

6.00 

Self-employed  (peitant) 

Yaar 

OASOI 

HI 

Totri 

1970 

1971-72 

1973  and  after.... 

6.30 

6l»0 

7.10 

o.to 

.65 
.90 

&90 

7.U 
8.00 

10.  Federal  contributiona No  provision.. 


General  revenue  contributions  gradaaRy  incraastsg  ovar 
period  to  an  amount  aqua!  to  apprsumataly  >>  the  tatal  cost 
program. 


a  10-yaar 
of  Itia 


MORATORIUM  POST  MORTEM 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
puzzling  aspects  of  last  week's  so-called 
moratorium  on  Vietnam  is  exactly  what 
those  who  demonstrated  were  trying  to 
prove?  If  it  was  that  they  do  not  like  the 


war — none  of  us  do.  If  It  was  that  they 
want  it  ended — all  of  us  do.  but  the 
enemy  does  not.  If  it  was  that  we  are 
not  getting  out  of  Vietnam  fast  enough — 
even  if  every  American  fighting  man  was 
ordered  to  leave  tomorrow  it  could  not 
be  done  without  slaughter  on  the  roads, 
slaughter  on  the  beaches,  and  slaughter 
from  the  air  as  American  troops  as- 
sembled on  the  docks  to  depart.  One 


would  think  that  those  disenchanted 
with  Vietnam  policies  would  realize  no 
American  President  of  either  political 
party  can  afford  to  set  the  stage  for  an 
American  Dunkirk.  They  must  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  basic  obligation  of 
the  American  Government  to  protect  the 
lives  of  Americsois  forced  to  remain  in 
Vietnam  in  ever  dwindling  numbers  jls 
U.S.  withdrawal  continues. 
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Not  a  little  W  the  frustration  over 
Vietnam  results  i  from  the  fact  that  the 
war  there  has  never  been  fought  to  win 
under  any  American  political  adminis- 
tration. The  American  military  has  never 
been  allowed  to  destroy  aerially  the  truly 
significant  eneniy  targets.  Even  the  off- 
loading of  known  war  supplies  at  Hai- 
phong has  never  even  been  interrupted 
although  it  has  been  established  fact  for 
years  that  thes<  supplies  included  guns 
and  bullets  and  oil  and  material  of  war 
that  was  transported  to  kill  American 
boys.  Of  course, ;  if  you  are  not  going  to 
fight  a  war  to  wiji  you  carmot  win  it.  And 
no  American  citizen  ought  to  be  ordered 
to  fight  abroad  under  such  insane  pol- 
icies. Of  course,  there  is  fnistration  and 
confusion  from  such  things. 

But  the  point  lis  that  today  President 
Nixon  is  acting  tjo  get  us  out  of  Vietnam. 
He  is  withdrawing.  He  is  not  continuing 
to  increase  American  forces  there.  His 
policy  is  a  radically  changed  one  from 
that  which  prevailed  under  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Yet,  ti\e  President  cannot  ac- 
celerate the  withdrawal  to  a  level  that 
would  pull  the  rug  out  from  imder  the 
hundrMs  of  thousands  of  Americans 
who  are  stuck  there.  He  seeks  a  com- 
mitment from  the  enemy  forces  to  cease 
their  attacks  so  we  can  withdraw.  One 
would  think  that  even  those  marching  in 
the  moratoriuni  demonstration  would 
realize  sxich  policies  deserve  their  sup- 
port and  not  th^ir  protest.  Actually  the 
demonstration  should  be  against  the 
Communist  embassies  and  not  our  own 
Government,  fo^  it  is  the  Communists 
who  steadfastly  refuse  to  make  any  com- 
mitment that  wt)uld  end  this  war.  It  is 
the  Commimists  who  tell  American  wives 
who  plead  for  their  husbands'  release  to 
go  home  and  demonstrate  against  their 
Government.  It  Is  the  Communists  who 
clearly  are  determined  that  the  Ameri- 
cans shall  be  driven  into  the  sea  and 
eventually  destcoyed  so  that  commu- 
nism can  prevail,  in  the  world.  The  dem- 
onstrators shoulfl  realize  this,  too.  There 
is  no  quarter  in  this  struggle  which  is 
worldwide  and  o|i  the  outcome  of  which 
depends  the  ability  of  this  same  younger 
generation  to  continue  to  live  in  freedom 
in  an  open  society  such  as  ours. 

There  are  no  free  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen in  tha  Soviet  Union,  just  as 
there  is  no  right  of  free  speech  or  private 
ownership  and  ftiheritance  of  property, 
nor  almost  any ;  of  the  precious  bill  of 
rights  that  we  hjave  in  America.  Do  the 
protesters  really  ^ant  a  world  or  life  un- 
der such  conditions?  Would  they  hon- 
estly rather  be  "fled  than  dead?"  I  can- 
not believe  they  do.  If  they  actually  do, 
then  the  good  M)rd  help  our  way  of  life 
should  they  eve^  become  a  majority  in 
this  country.        i 


PROBLEM  QF  HORSE  SORING 

The  SPEAKE^  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  ordei)  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Kuyken- 
DALL)  is  recogniied  for  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  KUYKEKDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permissio|i  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  a  special  order 
set  today  to  allow  me  to  express  myself 
on  the  problem  of  horse  soring. 

Since  the  time  that  this  practice  be- 
came a  nationally  known  scandal,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  not  yet  heard  one  voice 
rise  up  in  its  defense.  There  have  been 
some  mutterings  and  mumblings  on  the 
edge  of  the  picture,  something  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  a  State  problem  and  none 
of  the  Federal  Government's  business, 
but  not  that  first  word  has  been  spoken 
in  defense  of  the  trainers,  the  owners, 
and  judges  who  have  winked  at  the 
practice  each  time  they  watched  a  mag- 
nificent animal  walk  by,  with  its  ears 
back  in  pain. 

If  there  is  someone  here  who  does  not 
know  what  we  are  talking  about,  let 
me  explain  it: 

The  Tennessee  walking  horse  is  al- 
most unique  in  its  gait,  which  is  a  high- 
stepping,  easy-to-ride  movement,  most 
easily  described  as  "poetry  In  motion." 
Watch  it  done  by  a  champion,  trained 
by  people  who  know  what  they  are  do- 
ing, and  you  can  almost  hear  Strauss 
waltzes. 

And  over  the  years,  the  prizes  for  the 
best  Tennessee  walking  horses  have  gone 
consistently  to  the  horses  who  stepped 
the  highest  and  ftinciest. 

There  are  more  ways  than  one  to  make 
a  horse  step  high.  One  way  is  by  careful 
training,  which  requires  long  hours  of 
work  and  patience.  Another  way  is  to 
hurt  the  horse — to  give  him  a  pain  in 
his  foot,  which  makes  him  raise  his  foot 
higher  off  the  ground  to  avoid  the  pain. 

The  ways  of  doing  this  bespeak  an 
ingenuity  that  rivals  Torquemada  in  the 
days  of  the  Spsuilsh  Inquisition.  Certain 
ointments — caustic  enough  to  bum 
through  the  skin,  are  applied  to  the 
coronet — which  corresponds  to  the  in- 
step on  your  foot,  Mr.  Speaker — and  then 
heavy  chains,  or  other  weights,  are  placed 
on  top  of  the  sore  area. 

Think  for  a  moment,  of  the  last  blister 
you  had.  Now  think  again,  and  visualize 
a  chain  bracelet  aroimd  your  ankle 
bumping  the  blister  every  time  you  take 
a  step. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  soring.  That  is 
what  some  otherwise  decent  religious 
men,  who  are  good  to  their  families, 
generous  to  charities,  and  zealous  in  their 
religion,  do  to  dumb  animals  in  the  name 
of  gentlemanly  sport.  It  is  an  abomina- 
tion that  must  be  stopped. 

I  am  happy  to  say  to  you  that  many  of 
the  owners  and  breeders  of  fine  horses 
in  my  State  do  not  condone  this  practice, 
and  want  to  see  it  stopped  every  bit  as 
much  as  I  do.  But  their  efforts  so  far  have 
been  unsuccessful,  and  it  is  time  they 
had  help. 

When  I  first  introduced  HM.  14052, 
there  came  a  faint  cry  of  protest  from 
Tennessee — to  the  effect  that  this  was 
strictly  a  State  matter,  and  one  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  had  no  part.  I 
replied  that  the  States  so  far  have  done 
nothing  to  curb  it,  and  I  heard  no  voices 
assuring  me  they  intended  to. 

Then  I  received  a  call  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  our  State,  and  he  was  such  a 


voice.  He  minced  no  words  in  suggesting 
what  should  be  done ;  the  appHjlntment  of 
a  special  Governor's  commission  to  li- 
cense participants  and  oversee  the  wel- 
fare of  show  animals;  the  establishment 
of  heavy  penalties  for  repeating  viola- 
tors. 

In  turn,  I  assured  Governor  Ellington 
that  the  minute  he  signed  such  a  bill  into 
law.  I  would  return  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  ask  my  colleagues  to  amend 
our  bill  to  exempt  from  its  provisions  any 
State  with  adequate  laws  on  their  statute 
books  to  control  the  practice. 

Last  week,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  meet 
with  a  delegation  from  Tennessee  who 
journeyed  to  Washington  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  discussing  this  matter  with 
me — the  State  veterinarian  of  Tennes- 
see: the  president  of  the  Tennessee 
Walking  Horse  National  Celebration  at 
Shelby vllle;  and  the  assistant  attorney 
general  of  Tennessee  who  wrote  the  pro- 
posed State  law.  We  determined  that  our 
goals  were  the  same,  and  we  differed  only 
in  a  few  details  of  how  to  pursue  them. 

Following  this  conference,  I  presented 
to  Governor  Ellington  my  suggestions 
for  the  makeup  of  the  Tennessee  Horse 
Protection  Commission.  He  readily 
agreed  to  my  suggestions,  and  authorized 
me  to  tell  you  what  he  intends  to  rec- 
ommend as  a  watchdog  agency  to  pro- 
tect the  Tennessee  walking  horse: 

The  Temiessee  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, serving  as  ex  ofiQcio  chairman. 

Three  members  who  are  either  owners, 
trainers,  or  riders  of  horses  shown  in 
professional  show  classes. 

One  practicing  veterinarian,  who  is 
not  connected  with  professional  horse 
shows,  or  retained  by  individuals  or 
clubs  who  exhibit  horses  in  these  shows. 

One  member  representing  the  National 
Celebration,  who  shall  not  be  an  owner, 
trainer,  or  rider. 

One  member  who  is  associated  with 
an  organization  primarily  Involved  in 
the  humane  treatment  of  animals. 

This  seven-member  commission  would 
be  empowered  to  prescribe  rules  and 
standards  for  the  licensing  of  trainers, 
riders,  judges,  and  stewards  before  they 
can  be  allowed  to  conduct,  or  participate 
in  any  horse  show  in  the  State. 

The  act  would  prohibit  unlicensed  per- 
sons from  participation  in  any  profes- 
sional show,  and  would  fiu-ther  prohibit 
the  practice  of  soring,  exhibition  of  a 
sored  horse,  allowing  a  sored  horse  or 
unlicensed  person  to  participate  in  a 
show,  or  offering  a  sored  horse  for  sale. 

In  addition  to  the  power  to  revoke 
licenses,  the  act  also  arms  the  commis- 
sion with  a  specific  misdemeanor  stat- 
ute: violators  of  its  provisions  would  be 
subject  to  maximum  fines  of  $500  and  6- 
month  jail  terms  for  a  first  offense;  and 
$1,000  and  11  months  and  29  days  in  jail 
for  subsequent  convictions. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  action  long  over- 
due at  the  local  level.  I  commend  the 
leadership  of  my  State  for  taking  it, 
however  belatedly,  and  I  renew  my  pledge 
that  the  day  it  is  signed  into  law,  I  will 
ask  that  our  bill  be  amended  to  exempt 
from  its  provisions  any  State  that  has 
put  its  own  house  in  order. 
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And  to  those  citizens  who  ask  me  how 
I,  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  can 
find  time  to  be  concerned  over  animals 
amid  the  pressing  problems  of  war,  dis- 
ease and  human  suffering  that  face  us, 
I  can  only  ask  them  to  consider: 

Would  you  want  to  be  represented  by 
one  who  cannot? 


WHY    THE    BOARD    OF    REVIEW 
MUST  BE  ABOLISHED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois) .  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  page  29368  of  the  October  9, 
1969,  Record,  I  set  forth  the  reasons  why 
the  present  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Review  Board  should  be  abolished,  and 
also  how  outrageous  it  would  be  to  ex- 
pand the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Review 
in  the  pending  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  bill.  There  is  ample  provision  for 
judicial  review  in  the  legislation  we  will 
consider,  and  it  violates  every  canon  of 
soimd  administrative  procedure  to  em- 
power five  private  individuals  to  come  in 
and  review  the  decisions  of  the  public 
official  responsible. 

Copies  of  the  pending  bill  have  been 
reviewed  by  a  number  of  experts  in  ad- 
ministrative law,  and  their  responses  are 
very  revealing : 

Law  School  of  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.   Mass.,   October  16,   1969. 
Re   Federal    Coal    Mine    Health    and    Safety 

Act. 
Hon.  KxN  Hechler, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  Hzchler:  I  have  looked  over  the 
proposed  federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  virlth  a  view  to  the  question 
raised  in  your  letter  of  October  7. 

I  know  very  little  about  the  mining  Indus- 
try although  I  have  some  familiarity  with 
the  history  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and 
collective  bargaining  in  the  Industry.  On  gen- 
eral principle,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  pro- 
posed administrative  structure  is  thoroughly 
unsound.  The  determinations  of  a  senior 
public  official  ought  not  to  be  subject  to 
review  by  a  board  constituted  so  as  to  rep- 
resent special  interest  groups.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  charged  with  considering 
the  multitude  of  diverse  interests  involved 
in  the  light  of  legislative  policies.  He  acts 
with  at  least  a  measure  of  detachment  from 
special  Interest  groups.  Four  members  of  the 
Board  win  almost  certainly  be  designees  of 
particular  groups,  including  operators'  asso- 
ciations and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  While  the  repersentatlves  of  the 
special  Interest  groups  may  seek  to  Eichleve 
detachment.  It  Is  inevitable  that  they  will 
be  subject  to  all  kinds  of  pressures  such  as 
loyalty,  past  and  present  affllatlon,  duties  of 
representation,  etc.  The  concurrent  votes  of 
the  special  Interest  representatives,  speaking 
perforce  for  their  constituencies,  should  not 
be  enough  to  overturn  the  considered  deter- 
mination of  an  independent  public  official 
in  a  matter  so  Important  as  health  and 
safety.  The  special  Interest  representatives 
are  all  too  likely  to  have  special  Interests 
that  may  sometimes  lead  them  into  accom- 
modations that  are  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  health  and  safety  of  miners. 

The  incongruity  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment la  underscored  by  the  fact  that,  with 


the  bill.  In  Its  present  form,  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  which  the  neutral  public  member 
of  the  board  thinks  to  be  proper  can  never- 
theless be  overturned  by  the  representatives 
of  special  Interests.  It  seems  most  extraordi- 
nary to  give  special  interests  the  power  to 
veto  the  uniform  determination  of  all  the 
Impartial  public  officials  who  study  an  issue. 

I  have  never  encountered  any  similar  ad- 
ministrative arrangement.  Perhaps  one  ex- 
ists; but  If  it  does,  neither  1  nor  the  col- 
leagues whom  I  have  consulted  have  encoun- 
tered It, 

The  proper  place  for  interest  representa- 
tion is  prior  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Such  representation  Insures 
that  the  views  of  people  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Industry  will  be  taken 
into  account  but  the  ultimate  decision  would 
be  nmde  upon  consideration  of  all  the  inter- 
ests concerned  without  disproportionate 
weight  being  given  to  represented  groups. 
Sincerely, 

Archibau)  Cox. 

University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  16,  1969. 
Congressman  Ken  Hechler, 
House  ol  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hechler:  This  will 
reply  to  your  letter  of  October  7,  Unfor- 
tunately, I  have  not  had  the  time  to  give  your 
letter  the  careful  consideration  it  deserves. 
Universities  these  days  do  not  seem  to  allow 
time  for  quiet  thought. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  review  board 
similar  to  the  proposed  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Board.  However,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  make  a  careful  check  to 
warrant  a  certain  statement  to  that  effect. 
An  evaluation  of  the  proposed  Board  would 
require  Intimate  knowledge,  which  I  do  not 
have,  about  how  the  existing  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Board  has  been  working. 

Nevertheless  I  will  state  my  views  for  what- 
ever they  may  be  worth.  I  am  generally  op- 
posed to  the  creation  of  such  administrative 
boards  of  review,  and  especially  if  only  one 
side  to  a  controversy  Is  given  access  to  them. 
My  reason  for  opposition  Is  that  effective  ad- 
ministration of  any  federal  statute  depends 
upon  combining  authority  and  responsibility. 
Under  the  proposed  bill,  the  secretaries  of 
the  Interior  and  of  HEW.  and  ultimately  the 
President,  will  be  held  responsible  for  the 
health  and  safety  standards  promulgated. 
They  should  therefore,  be  given  all  the  au- 
thority necessary  to  discharge  this  respon- 
sibility. They  should  not  be  held  responsible, 
for  example,  for  health  and  safety  standards 
that  the  proposed  review  board  may  impose. 
At  the  same  time,  the  proposed  review  board, 
which  seems  to  be  given  ultimate  administra- 
tive authority,  is  not  the  kind  of  agency  that 
can  be  held  publicly  responsible  for  its  ac- 
tions. I  agree  with  you  that  the  Interests  of 
the  mine  operator  are  adequately  protected 
by  the  judicial  review  provisions  of  the  bill. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  can  only  give  you  these 
general  Impressions  and  not  conclusions 
based  upon  a  study  of  the  work  of  the  exist- 
ing review  board. 
Good  luck. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Carl  A.  Auerbach, 

Professor  of  Law. 

The   Universitt  op  TixAa, 

School  of  Law, 
Austin,  Tex.,  October  13, 1969. 
Hon,  Ken  Hechler, 
Cannon  Office  Building, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hechler:  This  is  in  re- 
ply to  your  request  for  comments  on  H.R. 
13960  relating  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
coal  miners. 


Section  105  of  the  Bill  authorizes  operators 
of  coal  mines  and  representatives  of  mirvers  to 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  a 
review  of  an  order  issued  by  him  under  Sec- 
tion 104,  SecUon  107(a)  gives  to  operators 
the  option  either  to  apply  to  the  Health  and 
Safety  Board  of  Review  for  revision  of  an 
order  of  the  Secretary  Issued  under  §  104  or 
under  S  105.  In  other  words,  an  operator  need 
not  ask  the  Secretary  for  a  review  of  his  or- 
der under  §  105.  but  may  directly  appeal  to 
the  Review  Board  from  an  initial  order  of  the 
Secretary.  No  similar  right  is  granted  to  rep- 
resentatives of  miners. 

It  Is  true  that  i  107(b)  requires  that  a 
copy  of  the  operator's  application  to  the 
Board  must  be  sent  to  representatives  of 
the  miners  and  that  the  Board  shall  permit 
intervention  by  "any  interested  person."  This 
would,  undoubtedly,  include  miners  affected 
by  the  challenged  order  of  the  Secretary.  But 
this  Intervention  does  not  give  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  miners  the  right  to  Initiate 
proceedings  before  the  Board,  and  this  is  all 
the  more  startling  because,  as  stated  above, 
the  miners  may  ask  the  Secretary  for  a  re- 
view of  his  order. 

The  provisions  of  Judicial  Review  of  the 
Board's  decisions  (§  108)  are  even  more  one- 
sided. Only  the  Secretary  and  "the  operator 
aggrieved  by  the  decision"  may  file  a  petition 
for  judicial  review.  The  miners  are  not  men- 
tioned, and  under  familiar  principles  of  sta- 
tutory interpretation  would  not  be  entitled 
to  Judicial  review. 

Now  It  Is  possible  that  in  some  cases  the 
miners  would  not  be  aggrieved.  This  would 
most  likely  be  the  case  with  respect  to  an 
order  under  Section  104(a)  in  which  the 
Secretary  finds  imminent  danger  and  orders 
all  personnel  removed  from  the  mine.  A  de- 
cision of  the  Board  upholding  such  an  order 
would  be  In  the  interest  of  the  miners,  who 
would  have  no  reason  and  no  standing  to  ask 
for  Judicial  review.  On  the  other  hand,  or- 
ders of  the  Secretary  Issued  under  Section 
104  (b),  (c).  (h)  or  (1),  which  require  cer- 
tain corrective  measures  in  the  absence  of  a 
finding  of  Imminent  danger  may  aggrieve  the 
miners:  They  may  contend  that  there  Is  Im- 
minent danger  which  calls  for  an  order  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (a)  of  Section  104.  There 
may  be  other  reasons  for  protest  by  the  min- 
ers against  such  orders. 

Perhaps  the  authors  of  the  Bill  had  in 
mind  an  analogy  to  the  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  where  a  union  complaining  of  un- 
fair labor  practices  allegedly  committed  by  an 
employer  is  not  formally  a  party  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. If  that  was  the  reason  for  denying  to 
the  miners  the  right  to  initiate  proceedings 
before  the  Board  and  to  ask  for  Judicial  re- 
view, it  is  entirely  unconvincing:  The  issues 
under  this  BUI  are  Infinitely  more  serious 
than  the  question  of  whether  an  unfair  labor 
practice  has  been  committed.  Hence,  unless 
there  is  some  other  Justification  for  this 
which  escapes  me.  the  denial  of  the  right  of 
review  to  the  persons  vitally  affected  appears 
to  be  arbitrary  and  unreasonably  discrimi- 
natory. 

This  discriminatory  method  Is  also  reflected 
In  the  "temporary  relief"  provisions  of  the 
Bill.  Such  relief  may  be  granted  by  the  Sec- 
retary (Section  105d),  the  Board  (Section 
107f),  and  the  Court  (Section  108c).  The 
Board  may  grant  temporary  relief  only  at  the 
request  of  an  "applicant",  that  is  an  operator, 
and  the  Oourt  may  grant  It  to  the  parties, 
which  means  the  Secretary  and  the  operator, 
but  not  the  miners.  The  Board  could  thus 
suspend  an  order  under  Section  104(a),  and 
the  Court,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary, 
could  later  reinstate  It,  but  that  correction 
may  come  too  late. 

Moreover,  even  If  the  review  provUlons 
were  to  be  made  available  to  both  sides  on 
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eqiuU  t«mu,  th«^  wotild  stUl  remain  a  aerl- 
oua  qiMvUon  aato  the  effecttrenMs  of  thla 
procedure.  Tbei  definition  of  "Imminent 
danger"  (S«ctlon  3J)  U  the  heart  of  this  legU- 
Iktlon.  Suppose  the  Secretary  Isaues  an  order 
under  Section  104 (a),  and  the  operator,  In 
good  faith,  but.  ae  It  turn«  out  later,  mis- 
takenly, protestac  He  may  ask  the  Secretary 
to  reconsider,  and  the  Secretary  is  required 
to  make  his  decision  "as  promptly  as  prac- 
ticable." (Sectlcsi  105c) .  If  the  Secretary 
turns  down  the  |)rote8t.  the  operator  may  go 
to  the  Board  which  also  miist  decide  the  case 
"as  promptly  as  practicable."  (Section  107g). 
This  hortatory  phrase  is  incapable  of  precise 
definition  and  ziiay  corer  a  relatively  sub- 
stantial period  M  time.  If  the  operator  Is 
tivned  down  by  the  Board,  he  may  appeal  to 
the  Court  whlchj  U  not  bound  by  any  time 
limit.  In  short,  this  elaborate  review  pro- 
cedure satisfies  the  most  meticulous  require- 
ment of  due  prooees  But  the  miners  may  not 
survive  It,  unices  an  order  finding  "Imminent 
danger"  were  to  remain  In  effect  until  a  final 
decision  as  to  Its  validity. 

The  operators  tnay  feel  that  this  would  not 
protect  them  against  arbitrary  findings  of 
"Imminent  danger."  The  answer  Is  not  the 
long  drawn  out  procedure  presently  provided 
by  ttae  BUI,  but  «  special  one-step  procedure 
permitting  direct  review  by  a  Court  of  the 
fitwitng  oi  "immtnent  danger",  or  "no  imml- 
llmt  cMJfiger"  and  requiring  a  decision  within 
m  spedfled  short  period  of  time  on  a  high 
priority  basis  ah»ad  at  all  other  cases  on  the 
Court's  docket.  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
nothing  less  would  suffice  where  human  life 
la  at  stake. 


Best  wishes. 
Sincerely 


Caki.   H.   Puloa, 
Professor  of  law. 


UNivnsmr  or  Missotru-CoLtrmiA. 

Colurnbia,  Mo.,  October  17, 1969. 
Re  HJl.  13950. 
Bon.  Ken  Hbchi^. 
Canntm  Office  Bitilding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  RZPUSSENTATTVC  HKCHLnt;  Any  re- 
quest In  the  name  of  President  Tmrnan  re- 
qrulrea  the  best  sespionse  I  c&n  manage,  even 
though  I  am  not  at  all  confident  about  my 
competence. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  questions  put 
In  your  letter  of  October  7,  1989,  permit  me 
to  respond  as  follows : 

(1)  the  Board  of  Review  contemplated  by 
f  i  100-107  of  HH  13950,  91st  Congress,  Is  an 
anomaly  and  would  only  serve  to  hinder  the 
attainment  of  ttie  goals  which  the  bill  Is 
nominally  designed  to  achieve.  Where  the 
Congressional  purpose  Is  the  physical  safety 
or  health  of  our  citizens  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  elaborate  review  devices  are 
Inconsistent  wltft  such  a  goal  and  that  sum- 
mary action,  with  judicial  review  following 
such  action  Is  b^th  constitutionally  jjermis- 
slble  and.  Indeed,  desirable.  See.  e.g.,  GelZ- 
hom  <fr  Byse,  Adrninistrative  Law  789-84  (4th 
ed.  1960).  The  interposition  of  a  review 
board  between  tlje  order  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  courts  Is  a  crude  device  and,  to  this 
writer,  a  transparent  attempt  to  encumber 
and  weaken  the  enforcement  of  the  poUcies 
of  the  bill.  In  my  judgment,  in  order  to  In- 
stire  effective  Implementation  of  the  policies 
of  this  legislation  while  at  the  same  time 
affording  protection  against  overzealous  en- 
forcement the  Board  should  be  totally  elim- 
inated and  Section  407  cut  out  so  that  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  would  be  reviewable 
in  accordance  Mflth  the  procedures  of  the 
Federal  Admlnlttratlve  Procedure  Act.  In 
this  day  and  a^.  to  seek  exemption  from 
the  Federal  Adlninistratlve  Procedure  Act 
and  to  substitute,  for  the  time-tested  proce- 
dures thereof,  a  "Review  Board"  with  what 


must  Inevitably  become  a  "private  sector 
bias"  8Lnd  with  jurisdiction  limited  solely  to 
operator  appeals,  is,  to  my  mind,  ludicrous; 

(3)  although  it  seems  to  me  that  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  New  Deal  (E.g.,  the 
National  Recovery  Administration)  tech- 
niques of  this  6orX  were,  from  time  to  time 
employed  (bow  about  the  Bituminous  Goal 
Commission?)  I  know  of  no  present  federal 
analogy,  except,  perhaps  the  notorious  Rail- 
road Adjustment  Board  whose  deadlocks 
seem  to  require  the  intervention  of  a  referee. 
See  K.  C.  Davis,  Administrative  Law:  Cases- 
Text-Problems  243  (1966  ed.)  But  even  this 
agency  Is  composed  of  representatives  drawn 
from  both  sides,  which  Is  not  qvilte  the  same 
as  the  proposed  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Board  of  Review.  Unfortunately, 
In  ovLT  state  governments,  there  is  some 
precedent  for  this  type  of  body  in  that  many 
regulatory  bodies  (E.g.,  State  Banking  Com- 
mlAslons)  are  composed  of  persons  drawn 
from  the  very  same  professions  or  callings 
whose  activities  have  been  designated  as  re- 
quiring regulation  and  control.  This  practice 
has  been  the  subject  of  increasing  dissatis- 
faction and  criticism,  and,  for  this  reason, 
would  not  seem  to  be  a  desirable  model  for 
federal  legislation. 

Some  years  ago,  while  doing  some  research 
into  the  problem  of  "standing,"  I  came  across 
the  case  of  Director  of  USB  of  M  v.  Princess 
Elkhom  Coal  Co.,  226  F.  2d  570  (6tli  Clr. 
1955).  The  case  (which  was  decided  in  favor 
of  the  operator  despite  vigorous  departmen- 
tal objection)  seems  to  confirm  your  ap- 
praisal of  the  loophole  shooting  process  of 
1952. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  forwarding  a 
copy  of  this  letter  and  the  copy  of  the  bill 
which  you  furnished  to  me  to  Professor 
Walter  Oellhom  who  may  wish  to  make 
some  comments.  He  is  considerably  more  ex- 
perienced In  this  area  than  I  and  may  have 
some  more  valuable  observations  to  make. 
Tours  faithfully, 

Frxs  Davis, 
Professor  of  Law. 

Law  School  of  Habvars  Untvebsttt, 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  October  16. 1969. 
Hon.  Ken  Hxchler. 
Cannon  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkaji  CoNcasssMAN  UccHLEB :  I  believe  that 
as  a  general  proposition  It  is  bad  administra- 
tive theory  and  bad  administrative  practice 
to  set  up  over  a  public  officer  a  board  based 
on  interest  representation.  It  is  appropriate 
to  require  a  public  officer  to  consult  the  in- 
terests and  to  aUow  them  to  participate  In 
the  process  leading  up  to  decision.  But  ex- 
cept in  the  most  unusual  circumstances,  it 
is  unsound  to  give  such  a  board  the  ultimate 
power.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  Interests  can  never  be  complete, 
c&n  never  be  truly  representative  of  all  of 
the  legitimate  Interests.  Thou^  I  do  not 
know  enough  about  the  organization  of  the 
coal  industry  to  have  an  informed  Judgment, 
I  wonder  whether  there  would  not  be  a  con- 
filct  of  Interests  within  the  class  of  mines 
in  which  more  than  fourteen  individuals  are 
regularly  employed.  The  very  purpose  of  vest- 
ing power  in  the  public  officer  is  to  secure 
a  more  inclusive,  a  more  balanced  evaluation. 

The  actual  intention  of  the  bill  with  re- 
spect to  the  power  of  the  Board  Is  not  clear 
to  me.  Is  there  possibly  an  ambigvilty  in  Sec. 
106(h)  to  the  effect  that,  "official  action  can 
be  taken  only  on  the  affirmative  vote"?  In 
the  absence  of  an  afflmuitlve  vote  does  the 
ruling  of  the  Secretary  against  the  company 
stand  or  does  the  whole  proceeding  against 
the  mine  fail?  Strictly,  it  should  be  the 
former  since  the  proceeding  is  an  appeal.  If, 
however,  the  proceeding  is  treated  as  a  pro- 
ceeding de  novo,  the  failure  of  an  affirmative 


vote  would  mean  that  no  action  against  the 
mine  could  be  taken.  Perhaps  this  is  clear  to 
those  familiar  with  the  bill.  If  I  can  be  of  any 
further  help  please  call  on  m«. 

Sincerely, 

Louis  L.  Jatr, 

Byrne  Professor  of  Administrative  Law. 

DECISIONS    OF   THE    BOARD 

A  review  of  the  22  decisions  of  the 
Board  makes  one  wonder  whether  this 
Board  understands  that  the  purpose  of 
the  1952  act  Is  safety.  For  this  reason, 
the  act  should  not  be  construed  restrlc- 
tively.  Yet,  many  of  the  cases  have,  in 
fact,  been  construed  In  this  manner.  One 
in  particular  clearly  demonstrates  this 
point.  It  is  a  case  in  which  the  Bureau 
was  reversed  in  1961 — docket  No.  61-02. 

In  the  case,  a  fatality  occurred  in  the 
Mldvale  Mine  No.  7  in  Ohio,  a  union 
mine.  Since  the  Bureau  of  Mines'  ad- 
visory code  was  part  of  the  union  con- 
tract, the  operator,  imder  that  code,  was 
required  to  "freeze"  the  condition  sur- 
rounding the  accident  imtil  a  Bureau 
inspector  completed  his  investigation. 

When  the  inspector  came,  he  took  an 
air  sample  and  found  0.49  percent 
methane.  Under  the  act,  if  0.25  percent 
methane  or  more  is  found,  the  mine 
must  be  classed  gassy.  The  Inspector  is- 
sued a  gassy  classification  order  based 
on  the  sample.  The  operator  appealed. 

The  operator  contended  that  by  vol- 
untarily complying  with  the  code  pro- 
visions relating  to  accident  notification 
and  Investigation,  thereby  exposes  his 
entire  mine  to  a  gassy  classification  based 
on  the  air  sample  taken  at  the  very  site, 
and  under  the  program  conditions,  of 
that  accident,  obviously  no  informed 
and  vulnerable  operator  would  ever  com- 
ply with  the  code. 

The  Board  said: 

Oonlronted  with  the  problem  of  such 
conflicts  in  the  operation  of  a  statute,  the 
courts  have  frequently  indicated  that  the 
act  must  be  read  in  its  entirety  and  the  con- 
flicting provisions  must  be  reconciled  and 
harmonized  to  accomplish  the  overriding 
purposes  of  the  legislature. 

I  certainly  would  concur  with  this 
statement,  but  the  Boftrd  went  further, 
as  you  will  see,  and  attempted  to  har- 
monize an  act  of  Congress  with  an  ad- 
visory code  that  has  no  basis  in  law.  It 
was  only  enforceable  under  the  union 
contract. 

The  Board  unanimously  went  on  to 
conclude: 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  instant 
case,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that,  under  the 
I>articular  circumstances  here  Involved,  the 
applicant's  mine  was  Improperly  classified 
as  gassy  under  ection  203(d)  of  the  act. 
More  precisely,  we  hold  that  where,  as  here, 
the  operator  fully  complied  with  Title  I  and 
the  Code  by  promptly  notifying  the  Bureau 
and  freezing  the  conditions  of  a  fatal  acci- 
dent, section  203(d)  was  not  Intended  to 
empower  the  Bureau  to  classify  the  mine 
as  gassy  based  on  an  air  sample  coll^Hsted  at 
the  very  site,  and  under  the  frozen  con- 
ditions, of  that  accident. 

This  determination  in  ovtr  view  reconciles 
the  conflicts  apparent  in  this  case  and  ren- 
ders Title  I,  the  Code,  and  Title  II  workable 
and  In  harmony  for  the  effective  operation 
of  the  entire  act.  Furthermore,  in  our  con- 
sidered judgment,  this  decision  more  fully 
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effectuates  the  overriding  and  controlUng 
safety  pxirposes  sought  to  be  accomplished  by 
Congress  in  its  mine  safety  program.  In  the 
latter  connection,  the  intended  safety  pur- 
poses of  Title  I  as  Implemented  by  the  Code 
obviously  can  be  effectuated  only  by  en- 
couraging, rather  than  penalizing,  full  com- 
pliance with  the  appUcable  Code  provisions 
in  the  present  case.  Moreover,  as  already 
mentioned,  a  contrary  decision  would  in  sub- 
stantial effect  excise  these  Code  provisions 
designed  to  enhance  the  safety  of  the  work- 
ers in  the  mines.  At  the  same  time,  the 
safety  purposes  underljring  the  air  analysis 
provisions  of  section  203(d)  are  in  no  way 
impaired  since,  but  for  the  applicant's  volun- 
tary compliance  with  the  Code  provisions, 
methane  would  not  have  been  found  at  all 
in  the  critical  sample. 

We  also  must  emphasize  again  the  above 
regard,  that  our  decision  Is  strictly  confined 
to  the  circumstances  in  this  case,  where  the 
operator  fully  complied  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Code,  and,  as  a  result  of 
this  compliance,  methane  was  found  by  air 
analysis  at  the  immediate  site  and  under 
the  frozen  conditions  of  the  fatal  accident. 
Absent  such  circumstances,  the  gassy  classi- 
fication order  would  properly  Issue. 

I  am  sure  that  most  would  be  shocked 
to  read  such  an  outrageous  ruling  from 
an  administrative  agency  established  to 
enforce  a  "safety  act"  of  Congress  not 
an  advisory  code  of  an  executive  agency. 
The  Board,  too,  had  qualms  of  conscience 
about  this  "bad"  decision  when  they 
added  this  admonition: 

Fnnally,  we  must  caution,  that,  although 
in  our  opinion  the  gassy  claaBlflcatlon  order 
was  not  justified  upon  the  record  of  the 
Instant  case,  this  determination  does  not 
mean  that  the  finding  of  methane  should  be 
disregarded  either  by  the  applicant  or  by  the 
respondent.  On  the  contrary,  the  applicant 
must  now  be  increasingly  vigilant  and  alert 
in  its  conformity  vrith  the  Code  and  its  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  Title  II  of 
the  act.  And  the  respondent,  by  reason  of 
the  circumstances  here  disclosed,  must  now 
increase  both  the  number  and  the  intensity 
of  its  inspections,  in  order  to  minimize  any 
potential  danger  to  the  workers  employed 
underground  at  this  mine.  (ItaUc  supplied) 

Here  is  a  board,  recognizing  the  "po- 
tential danger  to  the  workers "  of  this 
mine  from  the  sudden  onrush  of  methane 
m  a  mine  where  open  flames,  smoking, 
and  nonpermissible  equipment  is  permit- 
ted under  the  act  because  it  was  a  non- 
gassy  mine,  yet  they  choose  to  ignore 
the  danger.  How  indifferent  can  such  a 
board  be.  Why  did  not  the  workers'  rep- 
resentative object?  Why  did  not  the  un- 
ion object?  Why  did  not  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  appeal?  I  have  no  answer  to  these 
questions.  I  can  only  surmise  that  their 
interests  in  economics  far  exceeded  their 
Interest  in  the  miner's  safety. 

When  I  read  this  decision,  I  was  sick 
with  the  thought  of  what  could  have  hap- 
pened at  that  mine.  Fortunately,  the 
mine  was  finally  classed  gassy  in  1967 
by  the  Bureau  and,  this  time,  the  Board 
upheld  the  Bureau,  despite  the  objections 
of  the  operator  to  an  "excessive"  number 
of  inspections.  The  Board  noted  that  it 
had  urged  such  inspections.  But  think, 
6  years  lapsed  in  which  these  miners 
were  in  constant  danger. 

SBC11RA«T    OF   TH«    INTEBIOR'S   POSITIOW 

By  letter  dated  May  23,  1969,  Secre- 
tary Hickel  advised  the  Congress  that 


the  preient  Board  of  Review  and  the  one 
found  in  HR.  13690  should  be  "aban- 
doned." He  recommended  two  alterna- 
tive approaches.  The  pertinent  part  of 
the  Secretary's  letter  follows: 

To  date  the  Board  has  done  a  creditable 
Job.  It  is  experienced  in  mining  technology 
and  knows  the  problems  of  the  miners  and 
the  operators.  But  the  Board  has  had  few 
cases  over  the  last  17  years.  It  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  this  workload  will  Increase 
under  this  legislation,  particularly  when  we 
consider  that  the  Board  will  be  reviewing 
civil  penalties  also.  We  now  believe  that  a 
part-time  Board  would  not  be  satisfactory. 
In  addition,  it  has  come  to  our  attention 
that,  since  the  bill  also  covers  surface  mines, 
the  operators  and  workers  of  that  part  of 
the  Industry  would  have  a  legitimate  claim 
of  discrimination  unless  the  operators  and 
workers  of  that  segment  of  the  industry  are 
represented  on  the  Board. 

Upon  refiection  of  all  of  these  factors,  we 
believe  that  it  would  be  better  to  abandon 
the  present  type  of  a  Board  and  establish  a 
new  review  procedure. 

One  alternative  would  be  to  establish  a 
hearing  procedure  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  placing  the  decision-making 
authority  in  the  Secretary  along  the  lines  of 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  or  estab- 
lish a  Board  subordinate  to  the  Secretary 
with  final  decision  in  the  Secretary.  This 
approach,  however,  raises  the  age-old  criti- 
cism leveled  against  many  agencies  of  fusion 
of  the  responsibilities  in  the  Secretary  of 
enforcement,  prosecutor.  Judge,  and  jury. 

The  second  alternative  which  we  believe 
to  be  far  superior,  and  which  is  followed  in 
the  enclosed  amendments,  would  be  to 
establish  a  5-member  full-time  Board  as  an 
independent  agency  not  subordinate  to  the 
Secretary.  We  note  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  (80  Stat.  931,  935),  in 
establishing  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  transferred  many  functions  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  the  Board 
and  gave  it  final  authority.  The  Board's 
membership  would  include  2  people  having 
a  background  either  by  training,  education, 
or  experience  in  mining  technology,  one 
having  a  public  health  background,  and  the 
last  2  being  drawn  from  the  general  pubUc. 
Board  members  under  this  approach  would 
not  have  any  Interest  in— financial  or  other- 

Mfise or  hold   any  office  in,   the  coal  mine 

industry  for  at  least  one  year  prior  to  their 
appointment  and  during  the  entire  term  of 
their  appointment.  Like  the  present  Board, 
membership  would  be  for  a  term  of  5  years. 
The  President  would  designate  one  of  the 
members  as  chairman.  In  order  to  avoid 
hiatus  between  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  bill  and  the  appointment  of  Board  mem- 
bers the  present  Board  would  continue  In 
office  In  accordance  vrith  the  condlOons 
under  which  they  were  appointed  until  they 
are  replaced  or  reappointed  under  the  bill. 

The  second  alternative  was  defeated 
in  the  other  body  53  to  24. 

The  approach  taken  by  the  other  body 
and  by  my  amendments  is  the  same  as 
the  Secretary's  first  alternative.  I  in- 
clude my  amendment  to  strike  the  Board 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Amendment  to  H.R.  13950  Ottebed  by  Mb. 
Hechi-eb  of  West  Viboinia 

On  page  4,  line  24,  after  the  semi-colon 

insert  "and". 

On  page  5,  line  4,  change  the  semi-colon 

to  a  period  and  strike  "and". 

On  page  6,  strike  lines  S  and  6. 

On  page  6,  Une  4,  strUe  "the  Board,  other". 

On  page  8,  Une  3,  strike  "by  the  Board". 

On  page  8,  Une  7,  change  the  comma  to 


a  period  and  strike  out  all  thereafter  through 
the  period  on  line  9. 

On  page  8,  line  10,  strike  all  through  page 
9,  line  6,  and  substitute  the  following: 

(f)  Promptly  after  any  such  notice  Is  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  Issue  notice  of,  and  hold  a 
public  hearing  for,  the  purpose  of  receiving 
relevant  evidence.  Within  sixty  days  after 
completion  of  the  hearings,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  findings  of  fact  which  shall  be 
public.  In  the  case  of  mandatory  safety 
standards,  the  Secretary  may  promulgate 
such  standards  with  such  modifications  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  In  the  case  of  mandatory 
health  standards,  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit his  findings  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  WeUiu-e  who  may.  upon  con- 
sideration of  the  Secretary's  findings  of  fact, 
direct  the  Secretary  to  promulgate  the  man- 
datory health  standards  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  deems  appropriate  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  thereafter  promulgate  the  man- 
datory health  standards. 

On  page  20,  line  1,  strike  after  the  period 
through  page  21.  line  14,  and  substitute  the 
lollowing: 

The  applicant  shall  send  a  copy  of  such 
application  to  the  representative  of  miners 
in  the  affected  mine,  or  the  operator,  as 
appropriate.  Upon  receipt  of  such  applica- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  cause  such  inves- 
tigation to  be  made  as  he  deems  appropriate 
and  shall  promptly  hold  a  public  hearing 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  relevant  evi- 
dence relating  to  the  Issuance  and  contin- 
uance of  such  order.  The  operator  and  the 
representative  of  the  miners  shall  be  given 
written  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the 
hearing  at  least  five  days  prior  to  the  hear- 
ing. Any  such  hearing  shall  be  of  record  and 
shall  be  subject  to  section  .•>54  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Upon  completion  of  the  hearing,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  findings  of  fact,  and 
he  shall  issue  a  written  decision  vacating, 
affirming,  modifying,  or  terminating  the  or- 
der complained  of,  or  the  modification  or 
termination  of  such  order,  and  incorporate 
his  findings  therein. 

I  c )  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  prompt 
decision  of  matters  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section,  all  actions  which 
the  Secretary  takes  under  this  section  shall 
be  taken  as  promptly  as  practicable,  con- 
sistent with  the  adequate  consideration  of 
the  issues  involved. 

(d)  Pending  completion  of  the  proceed- 
ings required  by  this  section,  the  applicant 
may  file  with  the  Secretary  a  written  request 
that  the  Secretary  grant  temporary  relief 
from  any  order  issued  under  section  104  of 
this  Act.  except  section  104(a)  of  this  Act, 
or  from  any  modification  or  termination  of 
any  order  issued  under  section  104(g)  of 
this  Act,  together  with  a  detailed  statement 
giving  reasons  for  granting  such  relief.  The 
Secretary  may  grant  such  relief,  under  such 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  if — 

(1)  a  hearing  has  been  held  in  which  all 
parties  were  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard; 

(2)  the  applicant  shows  that  there  Is  sub- 
stantial likelihood  that  the  findings  of  the 
Secretary  will  be  favorable  to  the  applicant: 
and 

(3)  such  relief  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  health  and  safety  of  miners  In  the 
affected  coal  mine. 

On  page  21,  Une  15,  strike  aU  through  page 

30,  Une  19. 

On  page  30,  line  21,  strike  aU  through  page 

31,  Une  20,  and  substitute  the  following: 
Sec.  108.   (a)   Any  decision  issued  by  the 

Secretary  under  section  106  of  thla  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  judicial  review  by  the  United 
States   court   of   appeals   for  the  circuit   in 
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which  the  affected  mine  Is  located,  or  the 
United  States  (^urt  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit,  upon  the  filing  in 
such  court  within  thirty  days  from  the  date 
of  such  decisloq  of  a  petition  by  the  operator 
or  a  representative  of  the  miners  In  any  such 
mine  aggrieved  by  the  decision  praying  that 
the  decision  be  piodifled  or  set  aside  In  whole 
or  in  part.  A  co^y  of  the  petition  shall  forth- 
with be  sent  by  registered  or  certified  mall 
to  the  other  party  and  to  the  Secretary  and 
thereupon  the  Secretary  shall  certify  and 
file  in  such  couft  the  record  upon  which  the 
decision  complained  of  was  Issued,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  The  Court  shall  hear  such  petition  on 
the  record  made  before  the  Secretary.  The 
findings  of  thq  Secretary,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive.  The  court 
may  affirm,  vacate,  or  modify  any  such  deci- 
sion or  may  reviand  the  proceedings  to  the 
Secretary  for  sifcb  further  action  as  It  may 
direct. 

(c)  Pending  )-eview  of  an  decision  issued 
by  the  Secretaify  under  section  105  of  this 
Act,  except  a  ddciston  pertaining  to  an  order 
issued  under  section  104(a)  of  this  Act,  the 
court  upon  request,  may,  under  such  condi- 
tions as  it  may  prescribe,  grant  such  tem- 
porary relief  as  it  deems  appropriate  pend- 
ing OatU  determination  of  the  proceeding 
il—    .-- 

( 1 )  all  partie4  to  the  proceeding  have  been 
notified  and  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  a  request  for  teniporary  relief; 

(2)  the  persoi)  requesting  such  relief  shows 
that  there  is  a  ^bstantlal  lilceUhood  that  he 
will  prevail  on  (be  merits  of  the  final  deter- 
mination of  thel  proceedings;  and 

(3)  such  relief  wUl  not  affect  the  health 
and  safety  of  miners  in  the  coal  mine. 

On  page  32,  line  2,  strike  "Board's"  and 
Insert  "Secretaty's". 

On  page  32.  Une  4,  strike  "Sec.  109"  and 
Insert  "Section  107". 

On  page  34,  |ine  2,  strike  "Sec.  110"  and 
Insert  "Sec.  lOlf. 

On  page  35,  line  9,  strike  "Sec.  Ill"  and 
Insert    'Sec.  109f'. 

On  page  36,  line  3,  strike  "Board"  and 
Insert  "Secretaity". 

On  page  37,  line  22,  strike  "Sec.  112"  and 
insert  "Sec.  IIW'. 

On  page  43,  line  11,  strike  "Sec.  113"  and 
Insert  "Sec.  11  ir'. 

On  page  48,  iines  10  and  14,  strike  "the 
Board"  aind  insert  "the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare". 

On  page  49,  llbe  9.  strike  the  comma  after 
"Secretary "  and  strike  "the  Board". 

On  page  106,^  line  S,  strike  all  through 
Une  7,  and  substitute  the  following: 

See.  401.  (a)  *rhe  Secretary  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Healtb,  Education  and  Welfare,  as 
appropriate,  sbatl  conduct  such  studies,  re- 
search, experiments  and  demonstrations  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

On  page  108,  line  1,  strike  aU  after  "(b) " 
through  the  period  on  line  5. 

On  page  108,  line  13.  strike  all  after  the 
period  through  (he  period  on  Une  IS. 

On  page  108,  line  24  strike  "the  Board" 
and  Insert  "the  Secretary". 

On  page  109,  lines  1.  7,  11,  16.  20  and  22, 
strike   "Board"   and   Insert   "Secret«t7". 

On  page  109,  lines  1,  4,  and  5,  strike  "It" 
and  insert  "the  Secretary". 

On  page  100,  tines  7.  18,  and  20,  strike  "It" 
and  Insert  "the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  EducAtlon  and  Welfare". 

On  page  115,  Une  2,  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  a  comma  and  the  following  "except  as 
provided  In  sec  Von  lOS  of  this  Act". 

On  pag*  117,  itnes  8  and  16,  strike  "Board" 
and  Insert  "Secretary**. 


FORMER  VICE  PRESmENT  HU- 
BERT H.  HUMPHREY  AND  NAPCO 
INDUSTRIES     OP     MINNEAPOLIS 

The  SPELAKKR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois).  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  new  evi- 
dence has  been  filed  in  the  U.S.  district 
court  in  Detroit  which  shows  for  the 
first  time  the  key  rol.e  played  by  former 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  in 
the  fraud  perpetrated  against  the  Gov- 
ernment by  Napco  Industries  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Napco, 
with  its  powerful  ties  to  Humphrey,  was 
able  to  hoodwink  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  into  pasring  a  tre- 
mendously inflated  price  for  its  virtual- 
ly obsolete,  worn-out  gear  manufactur- 
ing plant,  which  was  then  dumped  on  a 
group  of  unsuspecting  investors  in  India. 

It  will  also  be  remembered  that  one  of 
the  chief  architects  of  this  $4  million 
swindle  was  Max  M.  Kampelman,  Hum- 
phrey's former  legislative  assistant  and 
one  of  Ms  closest  and  most  trusted  ad- 
visers. 

The  papers  filed  in  court  spell  out  a 
sorry  and  sordid  connivance  and  they 
show  that  Humphrey  was,  at  best,  an 
unwitting  tool  of  a  group  of  fixers,  led 
by  Kampelman,  and  included  one  of  his 
most  stalwart  financial  supporters.  That 
Is  the  most  charitable  role  in  which 
Humphrey  can  be  placed,  for  If  he  was 
not  an  unwitting  tool,  he  had  to  be  a 
knowing  accomplice. 

Humphrey,  when  he  was  finally 
forced  to  say  something  publicly  about 
his  role  in  this  deal,  piously  dismissed 
it  as  a  "routine"  service  to  a  con- 
stltutent. 

In  order  to  understand  his  true  In- 
volvement In  this  case,  one  has  only  to 
read  the  documents  on  file  In  the  court. 

As  early  as  December  22,  1960,  the 
Washington  promoter  hired  by  Kam- 
pelman to  help  obtain  the  loan  for  Nap- 
co— one  Paul  R.  Gibson — was  writing  to 
Napco  president,  the  late  Max  E.  Rap- 
paport,  that: 

We  have  everything  we  need  except  (a) 
the  poUtlcal  presanre  to  be  applied  after 
January  20.  1981,  and  (b)  a  few  more  nice 
letters  from  NAPCO  and/or  Detroit  Bevel 
Gear  customers. 

Then,  on  January  31.  1961,  the  pro- 
moter wrote  Rappaport  again  : 

Max  Kampelman  and  I  further  agreed 
that  the  assistance  of  Senator  HumiArey, 
Orvllle  Freeman,  and  perhaps  a  Minnesota 
Congressman,  would  be  utilized  to  telephone 
the  various  members  of  the  Development 
Loan  Pond  Board  of  Directors  prior  to  this 
project  being  presented  befc»-e  that  group 
for  a  final  decision. 

Mr.  Humphrey  subsequently  conducted 
an  IntemaUonal  letter  writing  campaign 
in  behalf  of  Napco  but  claimed  he  had 
disassociated  himself  from  the  case  be- 
fore the  loan  was  approved  by  the  AID 
agency  In  Jane  of  1962 

According  to  the  New  York  Times, 


Mr.  Humphrey  pulled  out  because  he 
was  warned  by  friends  at  the  State  De- 
partment that  the  project  "was  begin- 
ning to  look  smelly." 

Mr.  Speaker,  ticcording  to  the  docu- 
ments filed  in  the  Detroit  Court,  this 
simply  was  not  true.  Humphrey  did  not 
cease  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  Napco. 

In  a  letter  to  Kampelman  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1962,  the  loan  promoter,  Gibson, 
states  the  following: 

DcAB  Max:  At  lunch  today  John  Ullnskl 
(the  Government  official  who  handled  most 
of  the  work  In  connection  with  the  loan) 
advised  me  that  It  was  perfectly  proper  for 
Senator  Humphrey  to  send  C.  Tyler  Wood, 
Economic  Minister,  American  Embassy,  New 
Delhi,  a  cable  similar  to  the  one  the  Sena- 
tor sent  to  Desai. 

It  Is  obvious  that  there  was  some 
doubt  in  somebody's  mind  whether  this 
was  a  proper  thing  for  Humphrey  to 
do,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
advice  that  it  was  "perfectly  proper" 
came  from  a  man  who  had  won  a  pro- 
motion with  the  active  help  of  Max 
Kampelman. 

Kampelman  and  his  crowd  apparent- 
ly left  no  stone  unturned  in  pushing  this 
deal.  On  November  28.  1961,  eleven 
months  before  Mr.  Ullnskl's  advice  con- 
cerning the  Humphrey  cable,  the  loan 
promoter.  Gibson,  wrote  Kampelman  a 
letter  labeled  "confidential"  in  which 
he  thanked  him  for  his  aid  to  Ulinski: 

Deak  Max:  Please  accept  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation for  yovir  efforts  In  the  case  of  John 
Ulinski.  John  has  been  promoted  to  OS- 
IS  and  has  been  given  the  Indla-Ceylon- 
Nepal  Desk,  South  Asia  Region,  of  AJJ3. 

I  have  told  John  that  you  intervened  In 
his  behalf  and  I  know  that  he  is  most  grate- 
ful. 

This  letter,  of  course,  raises  the  in- 
teresting question  as  to  how,  and  from 
whom,  Kampelman  sought  favor  for  the 
AID  ofQcial  who  was  considering  the 
Napco  loan. 

Let  us  return,  however,  to  Humphrey's 
continuing  role  in  the  loan  itself. 

Several  days  after  Ullnskl's  advice  on 
the  cable  to  C.  Tyler  Wood,  Kampel- 
man wrote  to  Max  Rappaport  on  Novem- 
ber 9, 1962  as  follows: 

Dbak  Max:  Senator  Humphrey  received  the 
following  cable  from  Ambassador  Galbralth 
In  India: 

"Wood  attempting  expedite  government 
clearance.  WIU  report  further  developments." 

Then,  on  November  13,  1962.  Kampel- 
man again  wrote  to  Rappaport.  en- 
closing copies  of  two  Identical  cables 
from  Humphrey  to  two  members  of  the 
Indian  Government's  Planning  Commis- 
sion in  New  Delhi.  The  cables  said  this: 

Respectfully  request  your  personal  ex- 
amination US  AID  approved  project  estab- 
lishing Napco  Bevel  Gear  India.  Important 
India  defense  and  economy.  Personally  fa- 
mlUar  with  project.  Informed  coUaboration 
agreement  delayed  by  your  commission. 
Trust  matter  can  be  expedited. 

As  I  have  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
some  of  Humphrey's  role  In  this  fraud 
against  the  United  States  became 
known,  his  ofBce  claimed  he  gave  N(^- 
co  only  routine  constituent  service. 
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According  to  the  New  York  Times, 
Humphrey's  office  stated  that: 

Our  senatorial  office  referred  all  inquiries 
from  Minnesota  business  constituents  to  the 
appropriate  tigencles  without  discussing  the 
merits. 

Of  course,  the  Times  was  also  told 
that  Humphrey  had  pulled  out  of  the 
case  before  the  loan  was  ever  made. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  documents  filed 
in  court  that  neither  statement  was  true. 

The  loan,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  was 
approved  in  June  of  1962.  These  three 
cables — one  to  C.  Tyler  Wood  and  two  to 
the  Indian  Commissioners — were  sent 
in  November  1962. 

Yet  Humhprey  was  still  active  in  the 
case  2  years  later. 

For  example,  the  court  file  contains  a 
copy  of  a  letter  of  May  12,  1964 — from 
Humphrey  to  U.S.  Ambassador  to  India 
Chester  Bowles,  in  which  Humphrey  ex- 
presses Ills  concern  over  learning  from 
a  Napco  official  that  the  project  was  in 
serious  trouble. 

Humphrey  then  goes  on  to  "strongly 
urge  your  cooperation  in  expediting" 
consideration  of  a  Cooley  loan  to  help 
bail  out  the  project. 

He  states  to  Ambassador  Bowles  that 
if  the  project  failed — 

The  inevitable  damage  to  the  climate  for 
American  investment  In  India,  the  blow  to 
the  prestige  of  a  United  States-based  com- 
pany, and  the  loes  of  enormous  amounts  of 
time  and  effort  which  have  already  been 
expended  to  bring  this  project  to  Its  present 
very  nearly  operable  state  would  be  highly 
unfortunate. 

Humphrey  concludes  by  urging  that 
Ambassador  Bowles  meet  with  the  Napco 
official,  "and  to  take  whatever  steps  seem 
to  be  helpful  and  effective."  He  said: 

Anything  you  can  do  to  solve  this  Im- 
mediate crisis  and  give  the  company  an  op- 
portunity to  get  Into  operation  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

And  on  June  30,  1964,  we  find  Hum- 
phrey writing  an  even  longer  letter  to 
William  S.  Gaud,  then  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator of  AID,  urging  approval  of  "an 
additional  Cooley  loan"  because  the  proj- 
ect was  in  such  trouble  that  $1,000,000 
was  needed  quickly.  Humphrey  wrote: 

I  think  It  is  important  that  we  recognize 
that  to  solve  the  problem  adequate  funds 
will  be  required  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

What  Humphrey  meant  by  "reason- 
able terms"  is  this: 

Prior  to  the  time  that  Kampelman 
persuaded  Humphrey  to  go  to  bat  again 
for  a  project  that  Humphrey  had  been 
told  in  1962  "was  beginning  to  look 
fishy,"  AID  officials  had  been  adamant 
that  any  Cooley  loans  made  to  Napco 
would  have  to  carry  a  50-percent  guar- 
antee by  the  company. 

After  Humphrey  wrote  his  June  30, 
1962,  letter  to  Mr.  Gaud,  and  apparently 
followed  that  with  telephone  calls  to 
AID,  the  loan  guarantee  was  reduced  to 
25  percent. 

I  think  everyone  will  agree,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  a  25-percent  obligation  to 
repay  a  loan  is  certainly  "reasonable"  as 
far  as  the  recipient  of  the  loan  is  con- 
cerned. But  it  is  completely  unreasonable 


from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  put  up 
the  money — in  this  case  the  helpless  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation. 

Nowhere,  in  the  documents  I  have 
seen,  do  I  find  even  the  most  remote,  the 
most  casual  regard  on  the  part  of  the 
former  Vice  President  for  the  interests 
of  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation. 

Whether  his  continued  and  ardent 
support  of  this  smelly  loan  application, 
and  the  subsequent  loan  requests,  was  a 
demonstration  of  sheer  naivete  on  Hum- 
phrey's part,  I  cannot  say.  Certainly  that 
is  the  most  charitable  view  to  be  taken 
of  his  role. 

His  repeated  Intercessions  on  behtilf 
of  Napco  may  have  been  mere  cronyism. 

They  may  have  been  prompted  by  the 
pointed  reminder  from  Rappaport  that 
he,  Rappaport,  had  served  as  a  fund 
raiser  in  many  of  Humphrey's  cam- 
paigns. 

At  any  rate,  it  Is  obvious  that  Hum- 
phrey was  persuaded  by  Kampelman  and 
Rappapart  to  misuse  his  prestigious 
public  office,  and  thereby  grievously 
abuse  a  public  trust,  in  influencing  deci- 
sions of  Government  agencies  and  offi- 
cials, both  here  and  abroad. 

Humphrey  is  plainly  guilty  of  highly 
improper  conduct  for  his  role  in  this 
most  shoddy  affair  and  it  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  a  former  public  official  to 
recall  the  evasive  and  misleading  state- 
ments concerning  his  role  in  it  that  were 
issued  to  the  press  by  his  office  in  the 
past. 

LARGE  NUMBER  OP  BANK  HOLDING 
COMPANIES  AIDED  BY  GRAND- 
FATHER  CLAUSE  IN  H.R.  6778  AS 
REPORTED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
committee  report — No.  91-387 — of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee on  H.R.  6778,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  I 
stated  in  individual  views  my  strong  op- 
position to  any  grandfather  clause  in 
this  legislation,  especially  the  very  recent 
date  of  February  17,  1969,  foxmd  in  the 
bill  as  reported. 

In  my  individual  views  it  was  stated 
that  I  was  having  compiled  a  list  of  all 
one-bank  holding  companies  benefiting 
by  any  grandfather  clause  exempting 
nonbank  acquisitions  consummated  in 
recent  years.  The  data  have  now  been 
collected.  They  reveal  the  following: 

A  total  of  239  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies formed  on  or  after  January  1, 
1965.  and  carrying  on  one  or  more  non- 
banking  activities  has  been  Identified — 
table  1. 

These  239  one-bank  holding  companies 
operate  575  nonbank  subsidiaries — table 
2 — engaged  in  no  less  than  124  different 
nonbank  activities — table  3. 

These  239  one-banl"  holding  companies 
are  located  in  33  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia — table  2.  They  operate 
banks  in  31  States,  having  total  deposits 
of  over  $15  billion — table  1. 


Among  the  one  bank  holding  com- 
panies whose  nonbank  activities  are  ex- 
empted from  divestiture  imder  the  pro- 
posed grandfather  clause  are  the  largest 
independent  finance  company  in  the 
United  States — assets  $3.7  billion — the 
largest  trading  stamp  company  in  the 
United  States — assets  $422  million;  the 
114th  and  293d  largest  industrial  com- 
panies in  the  United  States — assets  $605 
million  and  $667  million,  respectively; 
the  sixth  largest  retailing  company  in  the 
United  States — assets  $2.6  billion;  and  a 
holding  company  controlling  the  29th 
largest  commercial  bank  in  the  United 
States — deposits  $1.5  billion — table  5. 

The  nonbank  activities  of  these  recent- 
ly created  one  bank  holding  companies 
are  likewise  spread  through  the  United 
States  and  are  carried  on  in  33  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia — table  4. 
The  total  assets  of  these  companies  nm 
into  the  many  billions  of  dollars. 

The  nonbank  activities  of  these  bank 
holding  companies  range  over  the  entire 
spectrum  of  business  activity,  but  are 
heavily  concentrated  in  the  following 
areas:  insurance  agencies,  insurance 
companies,  real  estate,  various  types  of 
credit  and  finance  companies,  depart- 
ment stores  and  retail  outlets,  and  many 
types  of  manufacturing  concerns. 

A  few  of  the  most  significant  one  bank 
holding  companies  receiving  substantial 
benefits  from  the  February  17.  1969. 
grandfather  clause  are  the  following: 

Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Corp.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  This  one-bank  holding  company 
controls  the  $318  million  State  National 
Bank  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  along  with 
several  department  stores,  the  largest 
trading  stamp  operation  in  the  United 
States,  a  travel  agency,  the  Bigelow- 
Sanford  Carpet  Manufacturing  Co.,  a 
company  manufacturing  office  and  in- 
dustrial furniture,  a  real  estate  com- 
pany, and  textile  manufacturing  con- 
cerns. 

National  Lead  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
In  addition  to  controlling  the  $295  mil- 
lion Lake  View  First  Savings  Bank  of 
Chicago,  m.,  this  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany controls  a  large  number  of  sub- 
sidiaries engaged  in  a  wide  variety  of 
nonbanking  activities.  These  Include  the 
manufacture  of  plastic  sheeting,  alumi- 
num, bronze  and  brass  castings,  wood 
veneers,  clay  and  glass  sand,  drilling 
and  logging  equipment,  and  electronics 
products;  a  lumber  company;  a  real 
estate  company;  a  die  c?istings  company; 
a  smelting  company:  and  a  company 
processing  and  refining  castor  oil. 

err  Financial  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
This  giant  conglomerate  controls  the  $1.4 
billion  National  Bank  of  North  America 
in  New  York  City.  It  is  the  largest  in- 
dependent finance  company  in  the  coun- 
try with  $3.7  billion  in  assets.  In  addition 
to  these  tictivities,  CTT  Financial  Corp. 
has  subsidiaries  engaged  in  the  imder- 
writing  of  fire  and  casualty  insurance; 
the  construction  business ;  the  manufac- 
ture of  office  furniture  and  accessories; 
the  leasing  of  cars  and  trucks ;  the  man- 
ufacturing and  sale  of  greeting  cards, 
party  goods  and  gift  wrappings;  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  desk  top  com- 
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puters ;  and  the  $ianulacture  and  sale  of 
scientific  and  research  instruments, 
photographic  cjiemicals  and  hospital 
communications  jsystems. 

General  American  Transportation 
Corp.,  Chicago,  ill.  This  one-bank  hold- 
ing company  coptrols  the  $401  million 
LaSalle  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  Dl., 
and  in  addition  has  subsidiaries  engaged 
in  manufacture  6f  industrial  equipment. 
It  is  also  one  oi  the  largest  companies 
In  the  country  e|igaged  in  the  leasing  of 
aircraft  and   railroad   equipment. 

Montgomery  A^ard  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chica- 
go, 111.  In  additioh  to  controlling  the  $203 
million  Pioneer  rTrust  &  Savings  Bank, 
Chicago,  m.,  thia  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany is  one  of  thi  largest  retail  merchan- 
disers In  the  country.  It  also  has  sub- 
sidiaries manufacturing  concrete  pipe 
and  blocks;  TVJ  receivers  and  phono- 
graphics:  and  injdustrial  paints  and  fin- 
ishes. 

Gamble -Skogiho,  Inc.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  This  large  conglomerate,  in  addi- 
tion to  controUJng  the  Gamble's  Con- 
tinental State  BJank  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
operatesB  mall-(^rder  house;  department 
stores,  and  otheri  retail  chains;  a  life  in- 
surance company;  controls  a  developer 
and  lessor  of  re^l  estate;  a  travel  agen- 
cy; a  food  stofe  chain;  a  drugstore 
chain;  a  company  doing  outdoor  adver- 
tising; a  communications  company;  a 
finance  companj^;  and  radio  stations. 

Union  Bancornoration  of  Los  Angeles. 
In  addition  to  controlling  the  $1.5  billion 
Union  Bank  of  |  Los  Angeles,  this  one- 
bank  holding  coinpany  controls  subsidi- 
aries engaged  in  data  processing  services, 
originating  and  kervicing  loans  for  sales 
to  insurance  companies,  acting  as  inde- 
pendent insurai^ce  agents  and  brokers, 
and  real  estate  development. 

Baldwin-Central,  Inc.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  In  addition  to  controlling  the  $216 
million  Central  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  this  one-bank  holding 
company  also  controls  the  $148  million 
Empire  Savings  Building  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation of  Denver,  as  well  as  companies 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tran- 
sistors and  integrated  circuits,  the  sale 
of  credit  life  insurance,  the  manufacture 
of  pianos  and  otter  musical  instruments, 
and  the  publishing  of  printed  material. 

NLT  Corp.,  NashviUe,  Tenn.  This  one- 
bank  holding  cocipany  controls  the  $428 
million  Third  fiational  Bank  of  Nash- 
ville, and,  in  adjiition,  controls  the  $1.5 
billion  National  j  Life  &  Accident  Insur- 
ance Co.  It  also  operates  leading  radio 
and  TV  station^  in  Nashville,  WSM-TV 
and  WLWM-F^.  as  well  as  a  large 
mortgage  banking  company. 

Bankers  Life  L  Casualty  Co.,  Chicago, 
111.  This  bank  holding  company  controls 
the  Citizens  Ba^k  &  Trust  Co.  of  Park 
Ridge,  111.  It  alsi  holds  24  percent  of  the 
stock  of  Royal  jNational  Bank  of  New 
York,  NY.  The  r  resident  of  Bankers  Life 
&  Casualty  Co.  holds  an  additional  11 
percent  of  RoyiJ  National  Bank  stock, 
and  other  ofiBce^s  and  directors  of  the 
compa4y  hold  60  percent  of 
Bank  stock.  Therefore, 


holding 

Royal  National 

In  all,  Bankers  Life  &  Casualty  Co.  along 


with  Its  officers  and  directors  control  95 
percent  of  two  banks.  The  parent  com- 
pany also  controls  subsidiaries  Involved 
in  the  following  activities:  real  estate 
holdings ;  engineering  research  and  man- 
ufacturing; real  estate  development:  and 
life,  health  and  accident  insurance 
underwriting. 

American  General  Insurance  Co., 
Houston,  Tex.  This  one-bank  holding 
company  controls  the  $925  million  Texas 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Houston, 
Tex.,  and  also  controls  two  insurance 
companies  with  total  assets  of  approxi- 
mately $590  million  in  the  life,  fire  and 
casualty  insurance  fields.  In  addition,  one 
of  these  insurance  companies  has  a 
subsidiary  which  operates  a  television 
channel,  an  AM  radio  station  and  an  FM 
radio  station. 

American  Financial  Corp.  of  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio.  This  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany coiitrols  the  $245  million  Provident 
Bank  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  is  also  en- 
gaged through  its  subsidiaries  in  the  con- 
struction and  development  of  offices  and 
homes;  computer  leasing;  sale  of  insur- 
ance; the  ownership  of  real  estate;  the 
ownership  of  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations; and  the  underwriting  of  life  in- 
surance. 

International  Bank  of  Washington, 
D.C.  This  one-bank  holding  company 
controls  the  $190  million  Central  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  and,  in  addition,  controls  subsidi- 
aries engaged  in  such  activities  as  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  sovmd,  acousti- 
cal and  building  materials:  finance  busi- 
ness; real  estate  business;  communica- 
tions business:  fire  and  casualty  insur- 
ance underwriting ;  manufacture  of  roof- 
ing products:  operation  of  a  mortgage 
company  and  merchant  banking. 

Budget  Holding  Co.  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  controlled  by  Budget  Industries, 
Inc.  of  Los  Angeles.  This  holding  com- 
pany complex  controls,  in  addition  to  the 
Century  Bank  of  Los  Angeles,  large  cas- 
ualty, life,  accident  and  health  insxu-ance 
companies,  a  finance  company  and  a 
savings  and  loan  association. 

United  States  Finance  Co.  of  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  now  known  as  the  Unicapital 
Corp.  In  addition  to  controlling  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla., 
this  one- bank  holding  company  has  sub- 
sidiaries engaged  in  such  activities  as 
real  estate,  finance  companies,  a  furni- 
ture retailing  chain,  gas  compression 
service  for  oil  companies,  mortgage  origi- 
nating and  servicing  activities,  and  in- 
surance agency  activities. 

The  Charter  Co.  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
This  one-bank  holding  company  con- 
trols the  Jacksonville  National  Bank  of 
Jacksonville.  Fla.,  and  also  controls  sub- 
sidiary companies  engaged  in  such  activi- 
ties as  title  insurance,  mortgage  banking, 
insurance  agency  activities,  real  estate 
agent  operations,  housing  construction, 
owning  and  operating  motels  and  other 
real  estate,  operator  of  service  stations, 
tire  stores  and  convenience  food  mar- 
kets. 

TeleAccoimting  Bureau,  Inc.,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  a  subsidiary  of  Realty 
Equities  Corp.  of  New  York.  This  one- 


bank  holding  company  controls  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Harrison,  Ohio.  In  ad- 
dition, it  controls  subsidiaries  in  the  fol- 
lowing fields:  real  estate  brokerage:  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  operations:  in- 
dustrial and  business  development ;  gen- 
eral insurance  agency;  racetrack  owner 
and  operator ;  motion  picture  producers ; 
and  ownership  of  hotel  and  health  re- 
sorts. 

Citizens  Finance  Corp.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  This  one-bank  holding  company 
controls  the  Newark  Trust  Co.  of  Newark, 
Ohio,  and,  in  addition,  controls  com- 
panies which  finance  home  improve- 
ments; operate  cable  television  services; 
manage  real  estate;  furnish  data  proc- 
essing services ;  originate  and  broker  real 
estate  loans;  offers  mortgage  banking, 
loan  servicing  and  mortgage  closing  es- 
crow services. 

Sterling  Precision  Corp.  of  New  York. 
This  one-bank  holding  company  con- 
trols the  Milwaukee  Western  Bank  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  in  addition  controls 
subsidiaries  engaged  in  land  develop- 
ment; manufacture  of  cutlery  blades; 
operator  of  finance  company ;  real  estate 
investor;  sheet  metal  fabricators;  pro- 
ducer of  office  supplies ;  financer  of  resi- 
dential home  mortgages;  and  manufac- 
ture of  office  furniture  and  truck  trailers. 

The  above  list  of  one-bank  holding 
companies  indicating  their  banking,  as 
well  as  their  diverse  nonbanking,  inter- 
ests are  but  19  of  the  239  one-bank,  hold- 
ing companies  receiving  substantial 
favoritism  from  the  present  grandfather 
clause  in  H.R.  6778.  The  special  privi- 
leges ganted  by  such  an  amendment  are 
real  and  very  valuable.  The  one-bank 
holding  company  beneficiaries  of  these 
special  privileges  could,  unlike  all  other 
regulated  bank  holding  companies,  con- 
tinue to  operate  and  expand  to  an  un- 
limited degree  their  present  nonbanking, 
as  well  as  their  banking,  activities.  This 
is  precisely  what  the  Banik  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  Is  intended  to  prevent. 

The  largest  single  activity  in  which 
recently  formed  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies are  engaged  is  the  insurance 
agency  business.  A  summary  of  all  identi- 
fiable one-bank  holding  companies  en- 
gaged in  the  insurance  agency  business 
is  found  in  table  7,  which  shows  a  total 
of  229.  Of  these  229  one-bank  holding 
companies  engaged  in  the  insurance 
agency  business,  more  than  half,  or  125, 
were  formed  in  19  States  in  the  little 
more  than  4  years  between  January  1, 
1965,  and  February  17,  1969.  The  survey 
was  able  to  identify  only  104  one-bank 
holding  companies  engaged  in  the  insur- 
ance agency  business  that  were  created 
in  the  50  years  between  1914  and  1964 — 
tables  8  and  9.  Therefore,  there  is  a  clear 
and  substantial  movement  of  unregu- 
lated bank  holding  companies  Into  the 
Insurance  agency  business  since  1964  as 
compared  to  previous  periods. 

The  data  collected  and  presented  here 
clearly  show  the  extent  to  which  any 
grandfather  clause,  and  particularly  one 
of  recent  date,  favors  a  special  group  of 
one-hank  holding  companies  engaged  in 
a  broad  range  of  nonbank  activities.  This 
mixing  of  banking  and  nonbanking  ac- 
tivities would  otherwise  be  illegal  under 
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the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  as 
amended  by  HJi.  6778.  Despite  claims 
to  the  contrary,  the  special  advantage 
given  by  the  grandfather  clause  Is  not 
merely  theoretical  or  minor.  It  has  seri- 
ous practical  consequences. 

TO  allow  this  special  interest  legisla- 
tion to  pass  would  create  a  major  breach 
in  the  whole  concept  of  banking  legisla- 
tion In  this  country — that  of  separating 
banking  from  nonbanking  activities.  It 
would  also  create  an  extremely  unfair 
competitive  advantage  whereby  a  few 
himdred  companies  could  continue  to 
mix  and  expand  their  banking  and  non- 
banking  activities  while  both  their  bank- 
ing and  nonbanking  competitors,  who 
are  not  exempted  under  the  act,  would 
fail  to  enjoy  the  same  advantage.  This 
is  clearly  neither  in  the  public  interest 
nor  in  the  best  interest  of  a  vast  majority 
of  the  banking  industry  or  their  nonbank 
competitors. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  tables  cited  in 
this  statement,  along  with  my  statement 
before  the  Rules  Committee  this  morn- 
ing on  the  holding  company  issue: 

Statxmznt    or    Chairman    Wright    Patman 

Before  Hottbk  Rttles  Committee  on  HJi. 

6778,  OCTOBEB  21.  1969 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Oommlttee,  I  am  appecu^ng  before 
the  Rules  Committee  today  to  request  a  rule 
for  B.R.  6778.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956  and  for  other 
purposes. 

This  bill  was  considered  at  length  by  our 
Committee  In  the  spring  of  this  year.  Seven- 
teen days  of  public  hearings  were  held  be- 
tween April  15  and  May  9.  1969,  and  the 
Committee  ordered  this  legislation  reported 
on  June  27,  1969.  The  bill  was  reported  from 
the  Banking  Committee  on  July  23,  1969. 

Briefly,  this  legislation  (1)  for  the  first 
time  brings  holding  companies  controlling 
25  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  of  one  bank 
under  the  reg^ulatlon  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act;  (2)  it  changes  slightly  the 
definition  of  activities  which  bank  holding 
companies  may  engage  from  that  set  forth 
in  the  1956  Act;  (3)  It  prohibits  nonbank 
subsidiaries  of  bank  holding  companies  from 
engaging  In  the  Insurance  agency  buslneas. 
and  the  underwriting,  public  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  mutual  funds;  and  (4)  It  per- 
mits bank  holding  companies  being  brought 
under  regulation  for  the  first  time  by  this 
legislation  to  continue  to  carry  on  all  non- 
bank  activities  operated  by  them  prior  to 
February  17,  1969. 

This  Is  an  extremely  important  piece  of 
legislation.  Its  original  Intention  was  to  plug 
a  serious  loophole  in  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  as  passed  by  Congress  In  1956.  Con- 
gress has  for  many  years  gone  on  record 
supporting  a  clear  separation  of  bank  and 
bank-related  activities  from  other  business 
activities.  Because  of  the  so-caUed  one  bank 
loophole,  corporations  which  control  only 
one  bank  can,  at  the  same  time,  enter  any 
nonbanking  activity  they  wish.  In  the  last 
three  or  four  years  the  Impetus  to  subvert 
the  separation  of  banking  from  nonbanking 
through  this  device  has  been  tremendous. 

In  terms  of  bank  deposits,  most  of  the 
growth  of  unregulated  bank  holding  com- 
panies has  taken  place  from  1965  to  date.  In 
the  1966  to  1968  period,  the  number  of  these 
unreg^ulated  bank  holding  companies  rose 
by  over  200,  whUe  the  amount  of  bank  depos- 
its m  these  companies  rose  by  over  600  per- 
cent, from  »15.1  bUUon  in  1965  to  H08.2  bil- 
lion at  the  end  of  1968.  This  latter  figure  has 


been  considerably  added  to  during  10«9. 
Hardly  a  day  goes  by  when  there  is  not  an- 
other announcement  of  the  formatlcwi  of  a 
new  one  bank  holding  company.  Possibly  as 
much  as  40  percent  of  all  ccmimercUl  bank 
deposits  is  now  held  by  one  bank  holding 
companies.  Among  those  that  have  converted 
to  one  bank  holding  company  status  are  9 
of  the  12  largest  commercial  banks  in  the 
United  States. 

WhUe  HJl.  6778,  as  amended  and  reported 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
does  for  the  first  time  bring  one  bank  hold- 
ing ccnnpanies  under  Federal  regulation,  the 
bin,  as  reported,  also  contains,  in  the  opinion 
of  several  members  of  the  Committee,  in- 
cluding myself,  certain  grave  deficiencies  and 
omissions  which  must  be  corrected  by 
amendment  If  Congress  Is  to  deal  with  this 
most  serious  economic  problem  In  an  effec- 
tive and  thorough  way.  Therefore,  a  number 
of  amendments  will  be  offered  on  the  Floor 
concerning  these  deficiencies.  Some  of  these 
amendments,  I  am  led  to  believe,  will  receive 
support  both  from  IJemocratlc  and  RepubU- 
can  members  of  the  Committee. 

Perhaps  the  most  glaring  deficiency  In  the 
bill  is  the  so-called  grandfather  or  forgive- 
ness clause.  The  basic  principle  embodied  In 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  is  to  com- 
pletely divorce  bank  and  bank-related  activ- 
ities from  all  other  business  activities.  The 
February  17,  1989,  grandfather  clause  In  the 
bill  as  reported,  would  reward  certain  one 
bank  holding  companies  by  permitting  them 
to  engage  in  a  large  number  of  nonbank- 
related  activities  simply  because  those  who 
control  these  companies  anticipated  that 
Congress  would  plug  the  one  bank  loophole. 
Such  a  grandfather  clause  is  bad  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons : 

It  rewards  those,  for  no  particular  reason, 
who  entered  nonbank  related  businesses  prior 
to  the  cut-off  date  in  order  to  avoid  regu- 
lation. 

It  creates  unfair  competition  for  banks 
and  bank  holding  companies  which  would 
have  to  compete  on  unequal  terms  with 
those  gaining  an  advantage  from  the  grand- 
father clause. 

It  permits  a  large  number  of  important 
banking  institutions  to  engage  through  the 
holding  company  device  in  a  substantial 
number  of  nonbank-related  activities  and 
would,  therefore  allow  them  to  compete  un- 
fairly with  nonbank  competitors. 

Personally,  I  am  opposed  to  any  grand- 
father clause.  The  present  Act  provides  for 
up  to  a  five  year  period  within  which  the 
newly  regulated  holding  companies  could  di- 
vest themselves  of  nonquaUfylng  nonbank 
activities.  In  addition.  Congress  has  tradi- 
tionally permitted  such  dlvesture  to  take 
place  on  a  tax  free  basis,  since  It  Is  required 
by  change  in  the  law. 

However,  the  Congress  did  recognize  In 
1956,  when  the  original  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  was  passed,  that  there  were  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  one  bank  holding  com- 
panies operating  very  small  banks  in  smaller 
communities  which  could  only  be  profitable 
if  they  were  allowed  to  engage  In  nonbank 
activities.  Therefore,  some  contend  that  a 
reasonable  exemption  from  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  should  be  provided  for  these 
small,  traditional  one  bank  holding  com- 
panies. It  Is  clear  that  neither  the  grand- 
father date  in  H.R.  6778.  as  reported,  of  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1969.  nor  the  grandfather  date  sup- 
ported by  the  Administration  of  June  30, 
1968,  is  necessary  to  protect  these  small,  tra- 
ditional one  bank  holding  companies.  The 
principal  advantage  of  these  dates  la  to  al- 
low a  few  large  holding  companies  created  be- 
tween 1965  and  1968  or  early  1969  to  continue 
to  mix  banking  and  nonbanking  activities. 

If  there  must  be  a  grandfather  clause,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  reasonable  al- 
ternative approaches.  One  would  be  to  set 


the  grandfather  clause  date  at  January  1. 
1966.  The  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  move- 
ment of  large  corporations,  both  banking  and 
nonbanking.  Into  the  one  bank  holding  com- 
pany field  began  In  196S.  Almost  all  of  the  one 
bank  holding  companies  existing  before  1965 
were  the  small,  traditional  one  bank  holding 
companies. 

Because  of  my  concern  for  the  special 
privileges  that  would  be  obtained  by  certain 
corporations  due  to  such  a  late  grandfather 
clause  as  February  17,  1969  or  June  30.  1968, 
I  stated  in  my  individual  views  printed  along 
with  the  report  on  H.R.  6778  that  I  would 
provide  all  members  of  Congress  with  data 
concerning  the  corporations  benefitting  from 
that  date.  The  basic  findings  of  this  survey 
are  as  follows: 

A  total  of  230  one  bank  holding  companies 
formed  on  or  after  January  1,  1965,  and 
carrying  on  one  or  more  nonbanking  activi- 
ties has  been  Identified. 

These  239  one  bank  holding  companies 
operate  575  nonbank  subsidiaries  engaged  In 
no  less  than  124  different  nonbank  activities. 

These  239  one  bank  holding  companies  are 
located  In  33  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. They  operate  banks  In  31  States, 
having  total  deposits  of  over  $15  billion. 

Among  the  one  bank  holding  companies 
whose  nonbank  activities  are  exempted  from 
divestiture  under  the  proposed  grandfather 
clause  are  the  largest  independent  finance 
company  In  the  United  States  (assets  •3.7 
billion);  the  largest  trading  stamp  company 
in  the  United  States  (assets  $422  million); 
the  114th  and  293d  largest  industrial  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  (assets  $606  mil- 
lion and  $667  million,  respectively) :  the  6th 
largest  retailing  company  in  the  United 
States  (assets  $2.6  billion)  and  a  holding 
company  controlling  the  29th  largest  com- 
mercial bank  In  the  United  States  (deposits 
$1.5  billion). 

The  nonbank  activities  of  these  recently 
created  one  bank  holding  companies  are 
likewise  spread  throughout  the  United  States 
and  are  carried  on  In  33  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  total  assets  of  these 
companies  run  Into  the  many  billions  of 
dollars. 

The  nonbank  activities  of  these  bank 
holding  companies  range  over  the  entire 
spectrum  of  business  activity,  but  are  heav- 
ily concentrated  in  the  following  areas:  in- 
surance agencies,  insurance  companies,  real 
estate,  various  types  of  credit  and  finance 
companies,  department  stores  and  retail 
outlets,  and  many  types  of  manufacturing 
concerns. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  examination  of  these 
detailed  data  that  the  basic  purjxjse  of  this 
legislation  would  be  substantially  defeated 
by  a  grandfather  clause  with  a  date  as  late 
as  1968  or  1969.  If  we  use  a  date  it  should  be 
before  any  major  movement  toward  the  use 
of  the  one  bank  holding  company  loophole 
by  large  corporate  entitles  whether  centered 
around  bank  or  nonbank  activities. 

A  second  alternative  to  the  problem  of  the 
small,  traditional  one  bank  holding  company 
would  be  the  use  of  a  so-called  asset  test. 
TTils  would  exempt  from  regulation  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  all  bank  holding 
companies  whose  banks  had  total  assets  of 
less  than  a  certain  figure  and  whose  non- 
bank  assets  were  less  than  a  designated 
amount.  One  proposal  that  has  received  wide 
comment  was  made  during  our  hearings  on 
H.R.  6778  by  Vice  Chairman  J.  L.  Robertson 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  His  proposal 
was  to  exempt  all  bank  holding  companies 
with  banking  assets  of  less  than  $30  million 
and  nonbank  asset  of  less  than  $10  mUllon. 

In  some  ways  this  proposal  is  a  better  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  than  the  use  of  any 
cut-off  date.  Under  the  asset  test,  there 
would  be  no  blanket  exemption  from  the 
Act  as  there  would  by  using  a  date.  As  soon 
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aa  a  holding  compAny's  bank  assets  or  non- 
btmk  assets  exceeded  the  limit  prescribed, 
they  would  be  required  to  register  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  be  subjected  to 
regulation  under  the  Act. 

As*Btated  earlier,  I  am  opptosed  personally 
to  any  grandfather  clause.  However,  If  It  Is 
found  necessary  io  accept  a  grandfather 
clause,  the  best  alternatives  are  either  an 
early  date,  such  a«  January  1,  1965,  or  the 
asset  test  as  proposed  by  Governor  Robertson 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 


TABLE  l.-NUMBER  OF  1 


SANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  FORMED  ON  OR  AFTER  JAN.  1.  1965,  OPERATING  NONBANKING  SUB- 
SIDIARIES-LISTED BY  STATE  IN  WHICH  BANK  IS  LOCATED 


Numbe 

rot 

Bank 

holding 

deposits 

companies 

(millions) 

Alabama  

93.9 

Arkansas    

26.1 

California 

2,  *47. 9 

Colorado 

13 

253.9 

Connecticut 

318.5 

Florida          

256.4 

Georgia 

13.3 

Hlinois 

16 

1.212.3 

Indiana 

79.3 

Iowa , 

20 

394.4 

Kansas 

21 

140.1 

Kentucky 



14.1 

Louisiana  .  

4.5 

Massachusetts 

154.1 

Minnesota     >.•• 

26 

201.0 

Missauri..-.,_. 

11 

154.4 

Montana 



52.1 

TA8LE2.-NUMBER0FI 


It  Is  my  understanding  that  Congressmen 
Moorhead,  Blackburn  and  Chappell,  who  are 
distinguished  members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  yesterday  Introduced  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  This  bill  incorporates  many  of  the 
amendments  suggested  in  the  additional 
views  signed  by  12  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, Including  myself.  These  views  appeared 
along  with  the  report  on  H.R.  6778.  I  believe 
this  is  a  constructive  proposal  and  should 
be  given  serious  consideration. 


Nebraska 
New  Jersey 
New  York.. 
North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio.   

Oklahoma...:. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas      

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Number  ol 

holding 

companieis 


33 
2 
2 
5 
2 

10 
3 
4 
2 
7 
2 

13 
7 
2 


Bank 

deposits 

(millions) 


140.6 

29.2 

1.740.7 

3.412.9 

7.1 

510.7 

5.9 

832.4 

5.5 

25.1 

1,075.9 

1,403.0 

169.2 

4.9 


Total  (31). 


239 


15, 179.  4 


ANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  FORMED  ON  OR  AFTER  JAN.  1, 1965 
HOLDING  COMPANY 


LISTED  BY  HOMESTATE  OF  BANK 


Holding 
companies 

Subsidiaries 

Nevada. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Holding 
companies 

Subsidiaries 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Calitornia 



U 

13 

19 
22 

27 
11 

34 

1 
3 

37 

1 

2 

92 

13 

32 

21 

6 

4 

0 

0 

31 

42 

12 

0 

6 

' 

0 

0 

132 

Colorado 

North  Carolina 

18 

Delaware 

North  DakoU 

0 

Florida 

Ohio 

10 

77 

Georgia     

Oklahoma.. 

Pennsylvania 

0 
1 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 



Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

2 
0 

Kansas  

South  Dakota 

0 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

13 

4 

Louisianna 

9 

Massachusetts      

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 

Washington,  D.C  ... 

Total  (34).... 

3 

1 
25 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

.... 

Nebraska 

.... 

239 

575 

activitiei  engaged  in  by 
:ompanies  formed  on  or 


8 

41 

120 

7 


Table  3 — Nonbank 
1-bank   holding 
after  Jan.  1.  196. i 

Business  credit  institutions 

Insurance  companlie 

Insurance  agents 

Holds  stock  In  other  banks 

Personal  credit  InsUtutlons 17 

Construction I 6 

Loans  to  Insurance  tompanles 1 

Electrical  supplies  i. 6 

Real  estate   ^ 54 

Computer  services  *. 9 

Advertising ^ 3 

Commercial  loans  j. 1 

Savings  and  Icwji  associations 10 

Title  Insurance l 4 

Real  estate  flnanclmg 2 

Deed  trustees I .  1 

Factoring    I 6 

Specialized  courier  iervlces 3 

Agricultural  lending . 2 

Finance  companleei 10 

Retail,  variety,  and i department  stores..  8 

Gas  compression  serjvice 1 

Vacuum  machine  oiantifacturer 1 

Mortgage  company' 12 

Hotel  and  motel  bi^slnees 2 

Service  stations  ..i 1 


Table  3. — Nonbank  activities  engaged  in  by 

l-bank  holding  companies  formed  on  or 
after  Jan.  1, 1965 — Continued 

Labor  unions 1 

Food  markets 8 

Small  business  Investments 2 

Real  estate  holding  company 3 

Pood  preparations 2 

Computer  software 1 

Exterminating i 

Office  building  maintenance 1 

Inventory  service 1 

Warehousing  and  cold  storage 3 

Manufacturer  of  Industrial  equipment.  1 

Leasing 8 

Distributor  (Industrial) 3 

Concrete    products    3 

Television,    radio   service,    broadcasting, 

etc. 7 

Property  management 2 

Manufacturer  of  Industrial  paint 1 

Sand  and  gravel 1 

Metalworklng  machinery 1 

General  farms  and  products 6 

....  7 

—  2 
1 

...  3 

...  6 


Investment  in&tltutions 

Mobile  home  sales 

Airlines 

Travel  agency 

Miscellaneous  business  services. 


Table  3. — Nonbank  activities  engaged  in  by 
l-bank  holding  companies  formed  on  or 
after  Jan.  1, 1965 — Continued 


Trucking 

Livestock  and  cattle 

Restaurant 

Laundries 

Drug  stores 


1 
9 
2 
1 
2 


Miscellaneous  investing 2 

Pizza  parlor 1 

Private  holding  company 1 

Investment  counseling 2 

Mutual  fund 3 

Management  consulting  service 3 

Management     of     college     endowment 

funds  

Monuments  

Steel       mills      foundaries       (aluminum 

also)   

Designer  of  packing  equipment 

Urban     and     suburban     transportation 

(buslines) 

Import  buying  service 

Manufacture  of  industrial  pipe 

Quarry 

Consumer   finance 

Purchasing  service 

Communications 

Miscellaneous  wholesalers 

Trust  company 

Fiduciary  accounts 

Office  furniture 

Manufacturer  of  X-ray  tubes 

Manufacturer    of    special    cameras    and 

projection  equipment 

Manufacturer  and  sale  of  office  machln- 

Sclentiflc  equipment  and  services 

Greeting  cards  and  gift  wrapping 

Spinning  mill  (woolens) 

Clothing  manufacturer 

Heating  equipment 

Lawnmower  manufacttirer 

Fur  auction 

Shoe  manufacturer 

Auto  engine  testing  equipment 

Optical  scanning  electrical  service 

Billing  service 

Business    school 

Mortgage  holding  company 

Racetrack  

Motion   pictures 

Health  resorts 

Home  improvement  loans 

Escrow  services 

Mutual  savings  banks 

Parking  garage 

Ranching    

Pension  f\ind  trustees 

Manufacturer  of  cutlery  blades 

Office  supplies 

Manufacturer  of  truck  trailers 

Musical    instruments 

Book  publisher 

Carpet  manufacturer 

Manufacturer  of  aircraft  and  parts 

Manufacturer  of  brass  bushings  and  Iron 

parts 

Producer  of  special  refractories  for  stain- 
less alloy  and  carbon  steel 

Oil  well 

Chemicals 

Export  sales 

Elevator    floors    and    site    environment 

manufacturers 

Secondary  metal  smelting 

Manufacurer  of  bearings 

Manufacturer  of  screws 

Contract    operator    of    Atomic    Energy 

Commission 

Processes  and  refines  castor  oil 

Manufacture  and  sale  of  building  mate- 
rials    

Manufacturing  and  sale  of  sound  eqiUp- 

ment    

Manufacturer  of  molded  plastics 

Manufacturer    of    fabricated    structural 
metal  products 1 

Total   (124) 506 
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TABLE  4.-N0NBANKING  ACTIVITIES  ENGAGED  IN  BY  1-B*NK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  FORMED  ON  OR  AFTER  JAN.  1,  1965-LISTED  ALPHABETICALLY  BY  STATE 


Name  of  State 

State  totals 

Business  credit 
institutions 

i 

1 

e 

3. 
8 

a 

1 

s 
s 
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TABLE  4.-N0NBAN|lNG 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Florida. 

Georgia... 

Illinoij 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky... 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana .. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  York. 

Nortti  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Penna^tiwania^.^.. 
Rhode  IsUnd,^^.. 

South'Caroliiil 

South  Dakota 

Tennessa* 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Washington,  D.C 


Total. 


AlatMma 

Arkansas 

Calitorni* 

Cok»ado 

Delaware 

Fkirida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts.. 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming     

Washington,  D.C. 

Total 
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TABLE  4— NONBANKING  ACTIVITIES  ENGAGED  IN  BY  1-BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  FORMED  ON  OR  AFTER  JAN.  1.  196J-LISTED  ALPHABHICALLY  BY  STATE-Contlnued 
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Alabama 

Arkansas 
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Delaware 

Florida.  

Georgia.. 

Illinois 
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Iowa 

Kansas 
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Massachusetts... 
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Missouri 
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Nebraska 
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New  York 
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North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 
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South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Washington,  D.C. 

Total 
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TABLE  S.-1  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  FORMED  ON  OR  AFTER  JAN.  1,  1965.  WITH  INFORMATION  ON  BANK  AND  NONBANKING  SUBSIDIARIES  CONTROLLED  BY  1  BANK  HOLDING 

COMPANY  (LISTED  IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER  BY  STATE) 


Name  of  1  bank  hoMing 
company  and  locatioii 

(1) 


The  Gadsden  Corp.,  G«dsd  m,  Ala. . 


Baldwin  Insurance  Co.,  In^., 
Bay  Minnetta,  Ala. 


North  Alabama  Investors, 
Huntsville,  Ala. 


Federated  Investments,  In :. 

Opp,  Ala. 
Associated  Industries  of  Mpbile, 

Inc.,  Alabama. 

Ouachita  Valley,  Inc.,  Cam|en. 

Ark. 
Frank  Lyon  Co,  Inc.,  Littli 

Rock,  Ark. 


Budget  Holding  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif ,  controlled  by  Bud|et 
Finance  Plan,  Los  Angelas, 
Calil ,  controlled  by  Bud|et 
Industries,  Inc.,  Los  AnMles, 
Calif. 


First  Lincoln  Financial  Cor^., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Name  of  bank  controlled 
and  location 

(2) 


Deposits  Date  holding 

of  bank  company 

controlled  formed  or  Name  of  subsidiary 

(millions)  bank  acquired   and  location 


(3)   (4) 


(5) 


Total 
tsstts  of 

subsidiary    Date  subsidiary 
(millions)    acquired 

at)  O) 


Nature  of  business 
(8) 


Value  of 

assets  of 

fielding 

company 

(millions) 

(9) 


nc. 


Union  Bancofpotatioa, 
Angtin,  Calit. 


First  State  Bank, 
Altoona,  Ala. 

First  National  Bank  of 

Bay  Minnette,  Ala. 

(Federal  Reserve  reports 

Baldwin  owns  only 

23  percent  of  First 

National  stock.) 
Farmers  &  Merchants 

Bank,  Madison,  Ala., 

merged  with  and 

became — 
First  National  Bank  of 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  on 

Sept.  30,  1968. 
Capital  National  Bank, 

Montgomery,  Ala. 
Deposit  National  Bank  of 

Mobile  County,  Prichard, 

Ala. 
Merchants  &  Planters 

Bank,  Camuen,  Ark. 
Twin  Citv  Bank,  Nortll 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Century  Bank,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 


Lincoln  Bank,  Los  AngelM, 
Calif. 


$6.0    1965.. 

10.5    1965. 


1965. 


Business  credit  institu- 
tion. 

Real  estate  devetopers. . 

Insurance  agents, 
brokers,  and  agents. 


Holds  stock  in  other  banks. 
Personal  credit  institutions. 


>$I.O 


62.2 


8.9    1965. 


6. 8    Jan.  14, 1969..  B.  H.  Naphis  Contrxtor. 
Inc. 


laS    Mayl.  196S... 


Personal  credit  institutions. 

Life  insurance 

Building  contractor 


10.  t    Sept  12, 196S Business  credit  institutrans 


1.2 


15.3    196< Twin  Cit5f  Corp.,  Nortll 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 


196S. 


Datamatk:  Services,  Inc. 


21.9   Sept  30. 1965. 


12.0  Jan.  11, 1965 


Martin  Advertising,  Inc... 
Transnatkinal  Insurance 

Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Transnational  Life  tn- 

surance  Co. 

Budget  Financial  Corp. 
State  Savings  &  Loan 

Association,  StKkton, 

and  Los  Angeles,  Calil. 
D.versihed  Insurance 

Agency. 
Lincoln  Title  Co 


Wholesale  electrical  goods. . 
Real  estate  operators  and 

lessors. 
Insurance  agency  operated 

in  Twin  City  Bank. 
Computerized  accounting 

servKe. 

Advertising 

Casualty  insurance 


1Z2 


250.1 


126.3 


Life  and  accident  and 

health  Insurance. 

Commercial  loans 

October  1965 Savings  and  loans... ^ 


February  1967.. 


Union  Bank,  Los  Angelei, 
C*til. 


1,4(5.7    Oct  30, 1967 


Lincoln  Savings  &  Loan 

Association. 
Provident  I  nvestment  Co., 

Nevada. 
Lincoln  Mortgage  Corp... 

Reliable  Title  Co 

Golden  State  I  nvestment. 

Allied  Escrow  Co 

Oxford  Financial  Corp 

Trust  Deed  Sales  C« 

Provide  Dt  Mortgage  Co., 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Computer  Sharing.  Inc... 
.  URMMtainerica  Computer 

Corp.,  Los  Angeles. 

Calif. 
Western  Mortgage  Corp.. 

Los  Angeles.  Calit. 


Raapart  Investment  C*., 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Bond  Insurance  Agency, 
Los  Angeles.  Calil. 


Reinsuring  mortgage  pro- 
tection life  insurance. 

Title  insurance  business 
as  an  underwriter  title 
company. 

Savings  and  loan 


480.6 


April  1968. 
196t 


6. 9    October  1968....  Real  estate  financing. 


.7 


Irvine  Te\M(  Corp.. 


World  America  Investors  C^rp.  ot  Ut  Western  Bank  6  Trust 
Caltl.  Mbsidury  et  Woi4  Au-  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Calit. 
ways  I  oc^  Oaiilaod,  Cakl 

Natiooai  Maiine  Taintwai,  Ik County  National  Bank. 

Orange,  Calif.,  merged 
with  and  became — 
United  Sutes  National 
Bank,  San  Oiogo,  Calif- 
Aug.31, 196«. 


Ml.l 


Svrett  &  Crawford,  Lm 

Angeles,  Calif. 
Harbor  Insurance  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 
Juno  7, 196S..  World  Air  Conter,  Inc. 


Computer  services 

Oct  1, 1968 Financial  data  processing 

services  tor  bank  and 
other  subsidiaries. 

Oct  31, 1967 Originating  and  servicing 

loans  tor  sale  to  Metro- 
politan Lite  Insurance 
Co.  and  others. 
.  Acts  as  trustee  under 
deeds  of  trust. 
Independent  insurance 
agency  handling  diversi- 
fied insurance  portfolios. 

Investor  in  real  estate 

development 
13.0 Insurance  brokers 


1,454.0 


Apr.  22. 1968... 
Apt.  26, 1968... 


Insurance  broker... 
Air  courier  servKO. 


(7.6 
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TABLE  5.— 1  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  FORMED  ON  OR  AFTER  JAN  1,1965,  WITH  INFORMATION  ON  BANK  AND  NONBANKING  SUBSIDIARIES  CONTROLLED  BY  1  BANK  HOLDING 

COMPANY  (USTED  IN  ALPHABHICAL  ORDER  BY  STATE)— ConUnued 


Name  of  1  bank  holding 
company  and  location 

(1) 


Name  of  bank  controlled 
and  location 

(2) 


Deposits 

of  bank 

controlled 

(millions) 


Value  of 

Date  holding 

Total 

assets  of 

company 

assets  of 

holding 

formed  or          Name  of  subsidiary 

subsidiary 

Date  subsidiary 

company 

bank  acquired   and  location 

(millions) 

acquired 

Nature  of  business 

(milhons) 

(3)    (4) 


(5) 


(6)    (7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Morris  Plan  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  name  changed  to  Morlan- 
Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
April  1969. 


BaMwin-CentrsI,  Inc.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  (D.  H.  Baldwin  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio). 


Cok>rado  Financial  Services,  Inc., 
Eagle,  Cok>. 

First  Estes  Plaza  Co.,  Lincehi, 
Nebr. 

Earle  Brumbaugh  Agency,  Inc., 

Frnita,  Cok). 
Middle  Park  Agency,  Inc., 

Granby,  Cok). 
Hereford  Insurance-Investment 

Co.,  Hereford,  Cok>. 
Holyoke  Agency,  Inc.,  Holyoke, 

Cok). 
Central  States  SE  S  SW  Area 

Pension  Fund. 


Liberty  Agency,  Inc.,  Holyoke, 

Cok). 
Greeley-LaSalle  Investment  Corp., 

Greeley  Cok>. 

Washington  Investment  Co.,  Otis, 

Cok). 
Harry  A.  Lowe  Agency,  Inc., 

Ouray,  Cok). 
Clark  Insurance  Agency,  Inc., 

Stratton,  Cok). 
Sporry  &  Hutchinson  Corp.,  New 

York,  N.Y. 


Commonwealth  Natkinal 
Bank  of  San  Francisco, 
Calit 


$56.6 


Sept.  30,  1967 
(FRS  Oct.  6, 
1967). 


Yosemite  Insurance  Co Fire  and  casualty  insurance. 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Great  Falls  Insurance  Co Fobmary  1968..  Casualty  insurance 

Alpine  Insurance  Service Insurance  management  and  . 


$204.1 


San  Francisco,  Calit 


Oct  IS,  1951. 


Yosemite  Life  Insurance 

Co.,  Arizona. 
Parker  Wood  Co.,  San 

Francisco,  Calif. 
Morris  Plan  Co.  of  Califor 

nia. 
San  Francisco  Remedial 

Loan  Association. 
City  Trust  Co.,  Los  Angeles 1958... 

Calif. 

Peoples  Thrift  of  California Sept  1, 

1st  Thrift  of  California Mar.  31 

Mutual  Thrift  &  Loan, 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 
Harbor  Thrift  &  Loan 


claims  adjustment  com- 
pany. 
Reinsures  credit  life  and 
disability  insurance. 


1959.. 
1%0. 
I960.. 


Finance  company. 

...do 

do    -. 


Central  Bank  t  Trust  Co., 
Denver,  Colo. 


216.6    July  1,1968. 


Newport  Beach,  Calit 
Business  Factors  Inc., 

San  Jose,  Calif. 
Empire  Savings  Building  t 

Loan  Association, 

Denver,  Colo 
SMiconix,  Inc.,  Sunnyvale, 

Calit 


Sept  1 

June  1,1962 do.. 

November  1968.  Factoring 


$148.7    December  1968.  Savings  and  loan. 


1.1 


July  and  De- 
cember 1968. 


Central  Insurance  Agency Apr.  1,  1969... 


First  National  Bank  of 
Eagle  County,  Eagle, 
Colo. 

First  National  Bank,  Estes 
Park,  Cok). 

Fruita  State  Bank,  Fruita, 

Cok). 
Middle  Park  Bank,  Granby, 

Cok). 
Hereford  State  Bank, 

Hereford,  Cote. 
Holyoke  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 

Holyoke,  Cote. 
Villa  National  Bank, 

Jefferson  City,  Cote., 

only  hsting  VHIa 

National  Bank,  Denver, 

Cote. 
Kirk  State  Bank.  Kirk, 

Cote. 
South  Platte  Nattenal  Bank, 

LaSaHe,  Cole. 

First  National  Bank  ol 
Otis,  Cote. 

Citizens  State  Bank, 
Ouray,  Cote. 

First  National  Bank,  Strat- 
ton, Cote. 

State  National  Bank  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Manufactures  field  effect 
transistors  and  inte- 
grated circuits. 
Sells  credit  life  insurance 
to  bank  customers. 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Co Musical  instrument 

business. 

Fred  Gretsch  Co.,  Inc do 

Canyon  Press,  Inc Publishing  business 

Baldwin  Export  Corp Export  business 

Jan.  18,  1965 Insurance 

(Mar  2, 
1965  FRS). 
3.1    Jan.  18,  1965 - do 


3.1 


.4 


8.0  1967 - 

3.9    Nov.  16, 1966 Insurance 

3.1  Jan.  23, 1967 do 

1.3    Apr.  9, 1968 do 

Personal  credit  institution. 
1.3    May  12,  1967 Insurance 

6.0    Mar.  7, 1967 Labor  unions 


1.4    1967 Insurance — 

2.9    Apr.  5, 1968..  So«fh  Patte  Agricultural Oct  9, 1968  Insurance  agents,  brokers 

Credit  Corp ,  LaSalte,  (not  yet  in  and  service. 

Cote.  operation).  Agricultural  lending 

3.4  Jan.  26, 1966 Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  service. 

3.5  Oct.  11, 1967 *) 

4.3    Jan.  12. 1967 *> 

318.5    Oct  30,  1968..  Hens*  Kelly,  Buffate Before  1967 Department  store 

F.  N.  Arbaugh  Co.,  Lansing do do 

Mich. 
Wutzburg  Co.,  Grand  do do 

Rapids. 

S  »  H  Travel  Awards,  Inc March  1964 Travel  agency 

Bigeiow,  Sanford 81.0    1967 Carpet  manufacturer 

Gaatocke  Co.,  Inc 14.0    January  1969...  Office  and  industrial  furni- 
ture manufacturer. 
Ltgal  Stamp  Co.,  Boston June  1929 

Mass. 
United  States  Stamp  Co January  1929 

Toledo.  Ohra. 
Stephens  Sanford  &  Son Nov.  30,  1929 

Inc,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 
Norwood  Woolen  Mill February  1947 

Bristol,  Va. 

Hartford  Rayon  Corp Nov.  1, 1951 

Installment  Sales  Corp 

(ieoctive). 
Ocoaee  Reaity  Co.,  Dale-      


.2 
.3 

.3 
422.0 


cxv- 
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TABLE  5.-1  BANK  H0LDING  COMPANIES  FORMED  ON  OR  AFTER  JAN  1.  1965.  WITH  INFORMATION  ON  BANK  AND  NONBANKING  SUBSIDIARIES  CONTROLLED  BY  1  BANK  HOLDING 

COMPANY  (LISTED  IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER  BY  STATE)-Continu*d 


Nam«  of  1  bank  holdlni 
company  and  locatiof 

0) 


Nam*  of  bank  controlM 
and  location 


Deposits  Data  holdinf 

of  bank  company 

controlM  formod  or         Name  of  subsidiary 

(millions)  bank  Kqulrad  and  location 


(3)   (4) 


(5) 


Total 
asMtsof 
subsidiary    Date  subsidiary 
(milluns)    acquired 

(6)   (7) 


Nature  of  business 
(8) 


Value  of 

assets  of 

holding 

company 

(millions) 

(9) 


United  States  Finance  8o.,  Inc., 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  noiv  Uni- 
capital  Corp.  Jacksoliville,  Fl*. 


First  National  Bank  of 
Cape  Canaverai,  Fla. 


J15.1    Mar.  21,1967 


Acceptance  Realty  Corp., 
Florida. 

Dixie  Acceptance  Corp., 
Florida. 

State  Financial  Corp.  (and 
subsidiaries),  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Consumers  Finance  Plan, 
Inc  (and  subsidiaries), 
Florida. 

Sterling  Discount  Corp. 
(and  subsidiaries), 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Acceptance  Corp.  of  Florida 
(and  subsidiaries), 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Community  Finance  Co. 
(and  subsidiaries), 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Great  American  Manage- 
ment Corp. ,  Delaware. 

Effingliam  Finance  Co.. 
Claxton,  Ga 

Rhodes,  Inc  (and  sub- 
sidiaries). Atlanta.  Ga. 

Production  Operators,  Inc., 
Houston,  Tex. 

Security  Financial  Corp., 
(and  subsidiaries). 
Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Unicapital  Corp.,  Delaware.. 

Park  Finance  Co.,  Inc. 
(inactive). 

All  South  Mortgage  of 
Montgomery,  Inc. 

Security  Acceptance  Corp. 
of  Baton  Rouge,  Inc. 

Security  Aaeptance  Corp. 
of  Lake  Charle<!.  Inc. 

Security  Acceptance  Corp. 
of  Lafayette.  Inc. 

Security  Acceptance  Corp. 
of  Monroe,  Inc. 

Security  Mortgage  Corp., 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Consumer  Credit  Corp., 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

American-Standard  In- 
surance Agency.  Inc. 

Motor  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
Delaware. 

Rhodes  Properties,  Inc 

All  South  Mortgage  Accept- 
ance Corp..  Florida. 

All  South  Mortgage  Accept- 
ance Corp..  Alabama. 

All  South  Acceptance  Corp. 
of  Greensboro,  N.C. 

All  South  Mortgage,  Inc., 
Fkirida. 

All  South  Mortgage  of 
Macon.  Inc..  Georgia. 

All  South  Mortgage  Brok- 
ers. Inc.,  Fkjrida. 

All  South  Mortgage  of 
Georgia,  Inc. 

All  South  Mortgage  of 
Oklahoma,  Inc.,  Okla- 
homa. 

Consumer  Credit  Corp., 
Georgia. 

Consumer  Credit  Corp.  of 
Albany.  Ga. 

Consumer  Credit  Corp.  of 
Columbus.  Ga. 

Consumer  Credit  Corp.  of 
Forest  Park.  Ga. 

Consumer  Credit  Corp.  of 
Marietta.  Ga. 

Consumer  Credit  Corp.  of 
Savannah.  Ga. 

Security  Mortgage  Corp., 
Georgia. 

Security  Mortgage  Corp.  of 
Albany,  Ga. 

Security  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration of  Columbus,  Ga. 

Security  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ratk)n  of  Forest  Park,  Ga. 

Security  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ratran  of  Marietta,  Ga. 

Security  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration of  Savannah,  G*. 

Consumers  Finance 
Budget,  Inc,  Florida. 

Sun  State  Acceptance  Co.; 
Florida. 

Consumers,  Inc,  Fkirida... 

Consumers  Finance  Serv- 
ice.  Inc.,  Florida. 

Gonsumers  Finance  Credit, 
Inc.,  Floride. 


$102.0 


$2.8    February  1968. 


Finance  company 


3.7    February  1965 

1.5    May  1966 Finance  company. 


34.9 
3.0 
1.7 


May  1966 Finance  company 

June  30. 1968...  Furniture  retailing  chain.. 

July  2, 1968 Gas  compressnn  service 

for  oil  companies. 
August  1967 


InKtIve. 


4.8 


196S 

1968 

1968 '- 

1968 

1968 

August  1967 Mortgage  originating 

August  1967 Mortgage  servking 

Insurance 

do 

August  1965 Acquires  land  for  parent  use.. 
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TABLE  5.-1  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  FORMED  ON  OR  AHER  JAN  1,  1965,  WITH  INFORMATION  ON  BANK  AND  NONBANKING  SUBSIDIARIES  CONTROLLED  BY  1  BANK  HOLDING 

COMPANY  (LISTED  IN  ALPHABHICAL  ORDER  BY  STATE)— Continued 


Name  of  1  bank  holding 
company  and  location 

(1) 


Name  of  bank  controlled 
and  location 


Deposits  Date  holding 

of  bank  company 

controlled  formed  or  Name  of  subsidiary 

(millions)  bank  Kqulred   and  location 


(2) 


(3)    (4) 


(5) 


Tola  I 
assets  of 
subsidiary    Date  subsidiary 
(millions)    acquired 

(6)   (7) 


Nature  of  business 
(«) 


Value  of 

assets  of 

holding 

company 

(mmens) 

(9) 


The  Charter  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  jKksonville  Nationa  IBank, 

JacksonviHe,  Fla. 


1968. 


1968. 
1968. 
1968. 
1968. 
1968. 


1968. 
1968. 
1968. 
1968. 
1968. 


Sterling  Acceptance  Corp., 

Georgia. 
Natk>nal  Discount  Corp.  of 

Florida. 
Discount  Loans,  Inc., 

Florida. 
Acceptance  Corp.  of 

America  (Inactive), 

Florida. 
Florida  Acceptance  Corp. 

(Inactive)  .Florida. 
Community  Finance  Co., 

Georgia. 
Community  Finance  Co. 

of  Alma,  Ga. 
Community  Finance  Co.  of 

Baxley,  Ga. 
Commu  nity  Finance  Co.  of 

Blackshear,  Ga. 
Community  Finance  Co.  of 

Glennville,  Ga. 
First  Confederate  Loan 

Corp.,  Georgia. 
Folkston  Loan  Co.,  Georgia 
Security  Financial  Corp., 

Georgia 
All  South  Mortgage  of 

Jackson,  Inc.,  Missis- 
sippi. 
$24. 3    Dec.  23, 1965.  Title  Insurance  Co.  of  the 

South,  Inc.,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Charter  Mortgage  Co    

Charter  Insurance  Agency, 

Inc. 

Charter  I  nvestment  Co 

Charter  Real  Estate  Co 

International  Charter  De- 
velopment Corp. 

Forsyth  Properties,  Inc 

PInecrest  Development  Co.. 

Gaba,  Inc  .      

American  Florida  Homes, 

Inc. 
American  Shell  Homes,  Inc. 
Charter  Commercial  & 

Investment  Loan  Co., 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Harbei  View  Apartments, 

Inc 
555  Real  Estate  Co., 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Sostex,  Inc 


July  1964.. 
July  1964. 
July  1964. 


$1.5    April  1966 Title  insurance. 


$31.6 


Mortgage  company. 
Insurance 


Real  estate. 


Construction  

.7    Apr.  1,  1966 Mortgage  brokerage. 


Corporate  Trustees,  Inc.,  Hunts-      Boulevard  Katieaal  Bank 
vitte,  Ale.,  merged  with  Astm-         *<  Mtomi,  Fla. 
Space  Corp.,  Nev..  on  Mar.  18, 
1969 

Atico  Financial  Corp.,  Miami,  Fto..  Fan  American  Bank  of 

Miami,  Fla. 


23.5    Aug.  2,1965. 


Realty  Mortgage  Co., 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Krrbo,  Mills,  &  McAlpIn, 
Inc. 

W.  H.  Mason  &  Co 


3.4    1966 Owns  a  Holiday  Inn  and 

other  real  estate. 

2.4    October  1968 Operates  service  stations, 

tire  stores,  and  conven- 
ience food  markets. 

6.  0    December  1968  .  Mortgage  banking  and 

service. 
May  1962 


February  1962 . 


Manufacturing  aircraft 
and  parts. 


76.2    Dw.3, 1965. 


Lykes  Financial  Corp.,  Do»#r,  Dal..  First  Natienal  Bank  in 

Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


Paradise  Fruit  Co.,  Inc.,  Plaot  Capital  Natwnal  Bank  e( 

City,  Fla.  Tampa,  Fla. 


Commonwealth  Land  & 

Title  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 

CaW. 
Atico  Insurance  Agency, 

Inc.,  Miami,  Fla. 
Atlantic  I  nvestment  Funds, 

Inc.,  Miami,  Fla. 
A.T.F.  Realty  Co.,  Miami, 

Fla. 
A.T.F.  I  nvestment  Corp., 

Miami,  Fla. 


Kentucky  Bar  Title  In- 
surance Co. 

Title  Insurance  Co.  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Washington  Security  Co., 
Miami,  Fla. 

Continental  I nsurance  Co., 
of  New  York,  N.Y. 
88l  9    Oct  28, 1965..  Electric  Products  Corp., 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Lykes  Insurance  Manage- 
ment Co,  New  Orleans, 
La. 
27. 4    Octeber  1965..  R.  C.  McAtew  Co.,  Inc., 
Ripley,  NY. 

Sun-Ripe  Fruit  Products, 
Inc,  Winter  Haven,  Fla. 


<1.  0    Dec.  3, 1965 Title  abstracting  and  in- 
surance. 


24.7 


37.0 


.2 


.do. 


I  nsurance agency. 


.3    May  18, 1966 Small  business  investment 

company. 
.4    Nov.  12, 1968....  Real  estate  holding  com- 
pany. 

1.1  do Holding  residual  assets  of 

Commercial  Assurance 
Co.  of  America. 
Marchl966 Title  insurance 


July  1966 do. 

Augustl963 


0.5     Aug.  1, 1967 Life  insurance,  wholesale 

electrical  goods. 
.2     August  1965 Insurance 


28.8 


.4     July31, 1966 Producing  candied  fruits, 

and  mixes. 

Nominal SepL  1, 1967....  Producing  candied  fruits, 

and  mixes  (inactive). 


6.7 
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Nam«  of  1  bank  hotpinf 
company  and  locati^i 

(1) 
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Nam*  of  bank  controlled 
and  location 

(2) 


Deposits  Date  holdini 

of  bank  company 

controlled  formed  or  Name  of  subsidiary 

(millions)  bank  acquired  and  location 


(3)    (4) 


(5) 


Total 
assets  of 
subsidiary    Date  subsidiary 
(millions)    acquired 

(6)    (7) 


Nature  of  business 
(8) 


Value  of 

assets  of 

holding 

company 

(millions) 

(9) 


Gulf  Finance  Corp.,  Al  lanta,  Ga Roswell  Bank,  Roswell,  Ga. 


Cliicago  City  Bancorpqration, 

Chicamjll. 
Bankers  tnitltii 
-  I«. 


:ies  Corp ,  Chicago, 


Gray  Lin«  Corp.,  New 


rork,  N.Y. 


Natkinal  Lead  Co.,  Nev  York,  NY 


Chicago  City  Bank  A  Trust 

Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
District  National  Bank  at 

Chicago,  III. 


13.3    October  1966..  Wilkes  Finance  Corp.,  $0.4 

Georgia. 
Vann  Finance  Corp.,  .  3 

Georgia. 
TindolServKe,  Inc.,  .2 

Georgia. 
Gulf  Finance  Corp.  of  .  01 

Columbia,  Miss. 
Mann  Finance  Co.,  Georgia..  .2 

Tapley  Finance  Co.,  .2 

Georgia. 
Town  Finance  Co.,  Matties-  .  02 

burg.  Miss. 
Gulf  Finance  Co.  of  .1 

Thomson,  Ga. 
Delta  Computer  Systems,  .  03 

Inc ,  Georgia. 
Count  Down  Inventories  .03 

Servkes,  Inc.,  Florida. 
Tri-State  Systems,  Inc.,  .4 

Georgia. 
Sun  Finance  Corp.,  .  03 

Mississippi. 
State  Finance,  Inc.,  .01 

Mississippi. 


Mar.  3, 1966 Finance  company. 

Apr.28,1967 do 


Jan.  8, 1968 Exterminating  and  office 

building  maintenance. 
Oct.  25, 1967 Finance  company 


Sept.  20, 1967.   .do. 

Feb.  8, 1968 do. 


121.8    Dec.  20, 1967.. 
26.  7    Aug.  20  1968. 


Gateway  Natk>nal  Bank  of 
Chicago,  III. 


Lake  View  First  Savings 
Bank,  Chicago,  III. 


12.3    1966. 


295.9    Jan.  15    1969. 


Bankers  Dispatch  Corp.  of. 

Indiana. 
Bankers  Dispatch  Corp.  of 

Cokirado. 
Bankers  Dispatch  Corp.  of 

Massachusetts. 

Apollo  Unicorp  Inc 

Three-L  Corp 

Mid-American  Air  Trans- 

portatnn. 

Air  Carrier,  Inc 

International  Air  Carrier 

Service  Inc. 

Thomas  H   Enright  Co 

Fifth  Ave.  Coach  Lines 

Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Surface  Transit,  Inc 

Westchester  St.  Transit 

Corp. 
V.I.P  Metered  Transporta- 

tkin  Corp. 
Borne-Chemical,  Co. 

Landover  Md. 
Aluminum  Match  Plate 

Corp.,  Kenmore.  NY. 
Amos  Thompson  Corp. 

Edinbourg,  Ind. 

Cockpaine  Foundry,  Inc 
York,  Pa. 

Edgar,  Plastics  Kaolin  Co., 

Edgar,  Fla. 
Bunting  Brass  &  Bronze 

Co.,  Toledo  Ohm. 


Synrox,  Inc.,  Cincinnati, 
Onn. 


McCullough  Tool  Co., 

Houston,  Tex. 
American  Bearing  Corp., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Amos  Molded  Plastics  of 

Illinois,  Inc. 
Frank  Percell  Walnut 

Lumber  Co. 

Excel-Mold.  Inc 

Amos-Thomson  of  North 

Carolina,  Inc. 
Edinburg  Development  Co., 

Inc. 
Ancor  Screw  Products  Co., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Baroid  Sales  Export  Corp., 

Houston,  Tex. 

Baroid  Chemk:als,  Inc 

Cobalt  NKkel  Productnn 

Co.  (inactive). 
Doehler-Jarvis  Corp., 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Enenco,  Inc.,  Missouri 

Evans  Lead  Corp. 

(inactive),  Charleston, 

W.  Va. 
Floating  Floors,  Inc.,  New 

York. 
Goldsmith  Bros.  Dental 

Co.,  Chk:ago,  IIL 
Master  Metafs  Inc., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Feb.  7, 1969.... do 

June  5, 1968 do 

Aug.  13, 1968....  Computer  software 

February  1969..   Inventory  servkie 

Sept.  27, 1968. . .  Advertising,  billboards 

Nov.  18, 1968....  Finance  company 

February  1966 do 

Insurance 

Specialize  courier  service... 


».0 
6.8 


1965 

do - 

1967-68  .  .. 

do 

1967-68 

do 

1965.                                             

19S5 

1967-68    .. 

.  .        do 

1967-68  ... 
1965 

do - 

Miscellaneous  investing 
institutions. 

Bus  transportation 

do 


2.0 


.do. 


1.5 

.4 

11.6 


Mar.  22  1965.. 
Dec.  10  1965.- 
Aug.  23  1967.. 


.  4    Feb.  26, 1968. . 


2.0 
7.9 

.1 

7.0 


Sept.  16, 1968. 
July  26,  1968.. 

Sept  13  1968. 

July  1969 


Manufactures  cast  acrylic 
sheeting. 

Manufactures  aluminum 

castings. 

Manufactures  molded 
plastics,  wood  veneer, 
and  lumber. 

Manufactures  aluminum, 
bronze,  and  brass  sand 
castings. 

Manufactures  kaolin  clay 
and  glass  sand. 

Manufactures  bronze  bush- 
ings and  bars,  special 
sintered  bronze,  and 
iron  parts. 

Produces  specialty  refrac- 
torates  for  manufacture 
of  stainless  alloy  and 
carbon  steel. 

Oil  well  drilling  and  log- 
ging. 


605.9 


Lumber  company  . 


Real  estate. 


1955. 


Feb.  28,  1953...  Die  castings. 


1962 Elevated  floors  and  site 

environment  systems. 
Apr.  6, 1959 


Smelts  secondary  metals. 
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TABLE  5.-1  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  FORMED  ON  OR  AFTER  JAN.'l,  1965,  WITH  INFORMATION  ON  BANK  AND  NONBANKING  SUBSIDIARIES  CONTROLLED  BY  1  BANK  HOLDING 

COMPANY  (LISTED  IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER  BY  STATE)-Continued 


Name  of  1  bank  holding 
company  and  location 

(1) 


Name  of  bank  controlled 
and  location 

(2) 


Deposits  Date  holding 

olbank  company 

controlled  formed  or  Name  of  subsidiary 

(millions)  bank  acquired  and  location 


Value  of 

Total 

assets  of 

assets  of 

holding 

subsidiary    Date  subsidiary 

company 
(millions) 

(millions)    Kquired 

Nature  of  business 

(3)    (4) 


(5) 


(6)   (7) 


(8) 


(9) 


General  American  Transportation 
Corp.,  Chicago,  III. 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Chicago,  III. 


LaSalle  National  Bank, 
Chicago,  IIL 


Pioneer  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank,  Chicago,  III. 


$401.  5    Nov.  19,  1968. 


203.0    Mar.  1,1966. 


1955 Wooden  metal  screws. 


Metallurgkjal  8i  Chemical      -. 

Corp.  (inactive). 
Sayre  &  Fisher  Land  Co.,      

New  Jersey 
Magnus  Metal' Corp.,  New Railway  car  journals  and 

York,  N.Y.  diesel  kxomotive 

bearings. 
National  Lead  Co.,  Inc.,        

Leiaware  (inactive). 
Southern  Screw  Co., 

Statesville,  N.C. 

National  Lead  Co.  of  Ohk> Contract  operator. 

Atomic  Energy 
(k>mmission. 

Radio  Baroid,  Inc 

Ridge  Machine  Co 

Titanium  Pigment  Corp Distributes  titanium 

New  York,  N.Y.  pigments  and  oxide 

pigments. 
Titanium  Pigment  Export      

Corp. 
Titanium  Metal  Corp.  of       , 

America,  Henderson, 

Nev. 

United  Lead  Co.  (inactive) 

Charles  Taylor's  Sons  Co.,    1951 Manufactures  refractories. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
National  Lead  Co.  of  - 

Hawaii,  Ltd. 
Nickel  Processing  Co.  of 

New  Yoik. 
Baker  Castor  Oil  Co 


Titanium  metal 
sponge  ingot  and 
mill  products. 


1949 Processes  and  refines 

Castor  oil. 
do 


Baker  Castor  Oil  (^.  ol         - 

California. 
Baker  Castor  Oil  Co.  of        - 

Texas. 
MorrisP.  Kirk  »  Son,  Inc. Manufactures  lead  altoys 


.do. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Pioneer  Aluminum  of 
California. 


and  oxides  and  Kirksite 
"A"  die  metal. 

Aluminum  aircraft  extru- 
sions and  aluminum 
tooling  plate 

Direct  reduction  and 

beneficiation  of  iron  ore. 

1943 Manulactuiers  of  loco- 
motive specialties. 

1959 By-product  company 


R-N  Corp.,  New  York,         

N.Y. 

Edna  Brass  Manufacturing   

Co. 

Plastomatic  Corp.,  

Malvern,  Pa. 

Sayre  Electronics  Corp Electronics  manufacturing. 

Aglite  Corp  of  America 

FullerCo $40.8  1954 Manufacturers  industrial 

equipment. 

GATX  Booth  Corp 95.  0    January  1968 . .  Equipment  leasing  (jets. 

railroad  cars,  etc.). 

General  American  Pfaudler  

Corp. 

~"    May  11, 1966..  Group  insurance  policy  for 
employees. 


$667.9 


Montgomery  Ward  Life 

Insurance  Co.,  Chicago, 

III. 
Hydro  Conduit  Corp., 

Orange,  Calif. 
Rocky  Mountain  Pre- 

stressed,  Inc.,  Engle- 

wood,  Colo. 
Craftsman  Construction 

Co ,  Inc.,  Englewood, 

Colo. 
Vulcan  Materials  Co., 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Hoffman  Products  Corp.. 


7.1 


2,618.0 


33.4    Aug.  1,  1%7.  .  Producer  of  large  diameter 

concrete  pipe. 
2.2    Jan.  1,  1968 do 


.6 


do 


.do. 


Jan.  15,1968... 


Concrete  pipe  and  block 
plant. 

1968 TV  receivers  and  phono- 
graphics. 
1,000.00    Dec.  16, 1968. . .  Property  management.... 


1964 Operate  catalog  store  in 

Chicago. 


Monwar  Property  Corp., 

Dover,  Del. 
Montgomery  Ward, 

Chicago,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

III. 
Standard  T  Chemical  Co --  Manufacturers  industrial 

Inc.  paints  and  Finishes. 

Associated  Sand  &  Gravel  6. 6    May  29, 1968 Sand  and  gravel  and 

Co.,  Everett,  Wash.                                                               concrete  block,  etc. 
J.  W.  Peters*  Sons,  Inc....  1.4    Jan.  31,  1969 

Burlington,  Wis. 

The  Fair  Inc.    1,000.00    Jun.  21,  1967. 

Montgomery  Ward  Credit     Feb.  15, 1960. 

Corp. 


M.  W.  Properties  Corp 

Montgomery  Ward  Realty. 
Corp. 


Name  holding  company 

Finance  deferred  payment 

accounts  of  Company. 

(tKtoring). 


I960 To  acquire  land  to  leas*  to 

parent 
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TABLE  1-1  BAN|(  HOLDINC  COMPANIES  FORMED  ON  OR  AFTER  JAN.  1,  19(5,  WITH  INFORMATION  ON  BANK  AND  N0NBANKIN6  SUBSIDIARIES  CONTROLLED  BY  1  BANK  HOLDING 

COMPANY  (LISTED  IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER  BY  STATE)-C«iiti«Md 


Nim*  of  I  bank  (loldini 
compiny  and  loc^a 

(1) 


Nam*  of  bank  eantrelM 
and  locatiM 

(2) 


Deposits  Date  holdini 

of  bank  company 

controllad  fonnad  or         Name  of  subsidiary 

(millions)  bank  Kquirad  and  locatiM 


(3)    (4) 


(5) 


Total 
tssotsof 
subsidiary    Date  sabsMiary 
(millions)    Kquired 

(6)   0) 


Nature  of  business 
(8) 


Value  of 
assets  of 

holding 
company 
(millions) 

(9) 


American  Steel  A  Pump  Co    New 
York,  NY.,  subsidiary  of  BSF 
Co  ,  Delaware,  stbsidiary  of 
Defiance  Industries,  Inc.,  Ohio. 


University  National  Bank, 
Chicaio,  in. 


$25.3 


1966  Moody's 
I  ndustfial 
(Mar.  r 
1967,  FhS). 


Backlund-WhIta.  Ii^.,  Dunlap,  III 

St.  Clair  Investment  Co.,  Inc., 

Ottawa,  Kans. 
Nathan  Hale  InvestCient  Corp 


Glastord  State  Bank, 

Glastord.  III. 
BanK  ot  Mascoutah, 

Mascoutah,  III. 
Plaza  Orive-ln  Bank, 

Norrldge,  III. 
State  Street  Bank  t  Trust 

Co.,  Quincy.  III. 
Gallatin  County  State 

Bani(,  Ridgeway,  III. 
River  Forest  State  Bank  & 

Trust  River  Forest,  III. 


Central  National  Bank  t 
Trust  Co.,  Rockford,  III. 


Backlund  Investmetts,  Inc. 

Ounlap,  III. 
Marissa  Manaiemett  Corp., 

Manssa.  III. 
Diversified  Discount  &  Acceptance 

Corn. XNnneapolis.  Minn.. 

mer«e4-with  Acceptance  Corp. 

on  June  30,  1%9. 
Atwood  Vacuum  Machine  Co. 

Rocktord,  III. 


Snow  ManufacturiniCo.,  Bell-         Hawthorne  Bank,  Wheaton, 

wood.  III.  ML 

First  Wyanet  I  nvest^ient  Corp First  Natranal  Bank  of 

Wyanet,  III. 
Owner's  Discount  Cirp.,  Elkhart,      Valley  Bank  S  Trust  Co., 

Ind.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


2.9  1965 

6.1  Jan.  1,1967.. 

18.0  Aug.  23. 1968 
16.7  Nov.  19, 1966. 

3.9  July  1, 1968- 

23.3  Au(.26,1966 

39.1  Junes,  1967. 


Summit  Steel  Corp., 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Huron  Steel  Co.,  Inc., 

Detroit,  Mich. 
East  Teias  Steel  Castings 

Co.,  Inc.,  Longview, 

Tex. 
Southwest  Precision 

Casting  Co.,  Inc.,  Clare- 
more,  Okla. 
Webb  Metal  Products  Co., 

Tulsa,  Okla. 
Bright  Steel  Corp.,  Jersey 

City,  N.J. 
Fitzsimons  Steel  Co.,  Inc., 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Steel  manufacturers. 

do 

do 


J17.3 


-do. 

.do. 
do. 


Insurance 

Life  insurance. 
do 


Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  services. 
.  Real  estate  operators  and 

lessors. 
Personal  credit  institutions. 


<1.0 

<1.0 

3.0 

<1.0 


13.1    1968. 


Home  Savings  &  Loan 
Association,  Wautem,  III. 

Central  National  Realty 
Co.,  Rockford,  III. 

Centra  National  Insurance 
Agency,  Inc.,  Rockford, 

in. 

Central  National  Mortgage 
Co.,  Rockford,  IIL 


$18.8    Junes,  1967. 


Savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion. 
5    Apr.  29, 1968...  Real  estate. 


<1.0 


.do- 


Insurance. 


Vernon  Financie  Coi  p 


American  Investmen 
South  Bend,  Inc., 
Ind. 


Co.  of 

outh  Bend, 


United  America  Inves^ent  Co., 
Mason  City,  Iowa. 


F  rst  National  Bank  of 
North  Vernoiv  Ind. 


American  National  Bank 
&  Trust,  South  Bend, 
Ind. 


2.7    Mar.  31, 1969.  E.  E.  Williams  Ins.  Agency. 

19.4    Jan.  4, 1966...  Owners  Discount  Corp.  of 
Goshen, Ind. 


Owners  Discount  Corp.  of 

Nappanee,  Ind. 
Owners  Discount  Corp.  of 

South  Bend,  Inc. 
Owners  Discount  Corp.  of 

Warsaw,  Ind. 
Owners  Discount  Corp.  of 

Rochester.  Ind. 
Michiana  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Capital  Indemnity  Co 


.05    Feb.  1,1969. 


1 do.. Buys  and  sells  mortgages. 


Metalworking  machinery 

and  equipment. 
General  insurance  group.. 


Discounting  installment 
and  notes  received, 
collateralizing  by  con- 
ditional sales  contracts, 
and  making  direct  in- 
stallment small  loans 
in  amounts  up  to  $7,S0O. 


6.7    Jan.  30, 1969. 


S3. 2    Dae  9, 1965. 


First  SUte  Bank,  Brit^ 
Iowa. 


7.7    Apr.  1,1966. 


Insurance  Investments, 

Inc. 
Vernon  Fire  &  Casualty 
Insurance  Co. 
.  American  Affiliates  of 
South  Bend,  Inc.,  South 
Bend, Ind. 

Alpha  Airlines,  Inc.,  South 

Bend, Ind. 
American  Leasing  Co.  of 

South  Bend,  Inc.,  South 

Bend, Ind. 
American  Realty  of  South 

Bend,  Inc.,  South  Bend, 

Ind. 
Main  &  Washington,  Inc., 

South  Bend, Ind. 
Price  Mobile  Homes  of 

Elkhart,  Inc.,  Elkhart 

Ind. 
Price  Mobile  Homes  of 

Gary,  Ind. 
Price  Mobile  Homes  of 

South  Bend, Ind. 
Riley  Mobile  Homes  of 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 
Riley  Mobile  Homes  of 

Kokomo,  Ind. 
Riley  Mobile  Homes  of 

Newark,  Ohio. 
American  Affiliated  Life 

Insurance  Co.,  Phoenix, 

Ind. 


3.4    Oct  31,  1968...  Fire  and  casualty  insur- 
ance. 

2.2    Dec.  27, 1965...  Supervision  of  mobile 
home  sales  and  pur- 
chase of  contracts  of 
such  sales. 

Feb.  25, 1969...  Commuter  air  service  for 

area. 

Apr.  17,  1969...  Leasing  company 


Aug.  23,  1966.. 


Real  estate  holding  com- 
pany. 


.  5    May  1,  1968 Real  estate  holding  com- 
pany for  joint  ventures. 
.4    Dec.  28, 1965...  Mobile  home  sales 


.4    Feb.  7,  1969 do. 

.4    Mar.  18, 1969 .do. 

1.0    Oct  18, 1966 do. 

1.0 do do. 


1.0    Oct  13, 1966 do 

Life  insurance. 


.  Holds  stock  in  other  banks.. 

Insurance  agents,  brokers,   . 
and  services. 

Arrangement  of  transpor- 
tation. 

Real  estate  operators  and     .. 
lessors. 


6.7 


25.4 


8.1 


September  1956.  Life  insurance 

1.  S    Dec.  31, 1962...  Underwriter  casualty 

insurance. 
.3 do Real  estate  Investments. 


6.8 


1.1 


October  21,  1969 
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TABLE  5.-1  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  FORMED  ON  OR  ARER  JAN    1,1965,  WITH  INFORMATION  ON  BANK  AND  NONBANKING  SUBSIDIARIES  CONTROLLED  BY  1  BANK  HOLDING 

COMPANY  (LISTED  IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER  BY  STATE)— Continued 


Name  of  1  bank  holding 
company  and  location 

(1) 


Name  of  bank  controlled 
and  location 

(2) 


Deposits  Date  holding 

of  bank  company 

controHed  formed  or  Name  of  subsidiary 

(millions)  bank  acquired   and  location 


Total 

assets  of 

subsidiary 

(millions) 


Date  subsidiary 
acquired 


(3)    (4) 


(5) 


(6)    (7) 


Nature  of  business 
(8) 


Value  of 

assets  of 

holding 

company 

(millions) 

(9) 


Lodwick  Danbury  Co.,  Des 

Moines,  Iowa. 
Ruan  Financial  Corp.,  Des  Moines, 

Iowa. 

International  Bank,  Washington, 
D.C. 


Farmers  Savings  Bank, 

Danbury,  Iowa. 
Bankers  Trust  Co.,  Des 

Moines,  Iowa. 

Central  National  Bank  & 
Trust,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Wisco,  Inc.,  Maquoketa,  Iowa  . 

First  Building  Corp.  ot  Eldora, 
Eldora,  Iowa. 

Iowa  National  Investment  Co., 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Fayette  Investment  Co.,  Mason 

City,  Iowa. 
Goose  Lake  Investment,  Inc., 

Goose  Lake,  Iowa. 
Humboldt  Realty  and  Insurance 

Co.,  Inc.,  Humboldt  Iowa. 

Zabel  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Lenox, 

Iowa. 
Nora  Springs  Investment  Co., 

Inc.,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 
Bankers  Equity  Corp.,  Des 

Moines,  Iowa,  subsidiary  of 

Investors  Equity  ot  Iowa,  Inc., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


$2.1    Jan.  3. 1966.. 
130.9    Feb.  15, 1965. 


189.7    Jan.  16, 1967.  Globe  Industries,  Inc., 
Chicago,  III. 


J8.  2    January  1967.. 


Sept.  11, 1968. 


1968. 


2.2    September  1968. 


Tico  Associates,  Inc.,  

Decatur,  Ala 
J.  B.  McCrory  Co.,  Inc.,         

Atlanta,  Ga. 
First  National  Bank  Build-    

ing,  Washington,  DC. 
Beacon  Building  Products     

Co.,  Inc. 
Seaway  Building  Products 

Co.,  Inc.  , 

Associated  Management,  1, 000.  00    July  1%8. 

Inc.,  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Financial  Distributors,  Inc 

Trco  Associates,  Inc., 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
J.  B.  McCrory  Engineering    1968 

Corp.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Trans  American  Communi-  

cations,  Inc. 
Mid-West  Communications, 

Inc. 
Officers  Finance  Plan, 

Inc  ,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
International  Agency,  Inc.,   

Silver  Spring,  Md. 
First  Insurance  Finance        

Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
International  Land  Corp., 

Washington,  DC. 
Financial  Security  Corp June  20, 1969. 


Insurance  agents,  brokers 

and  services. 
Miscellaneous  business 

services. 

Trucking 

Manufacture  and  sale  of 

sound  and  acoustical 

materials  and  sale  of 

building  material. 
Scientific  and  technical 

contract  services. 
do 


Building  products 

do 

Management  business. 


Holding  company  construc- 
tion and  engineering. 


Communications.. 

do 

Finance  company. 


Insurance.. 
Real  estate . 


First  State  Bank,  Diagonal, 

Iowa. 
First  National  Bank, 

Eldora,  Iowa. 

Epworth  Savings  Bank, 
Epworth,  Iowa,  changed 
title  and  location:  Key 
City  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

State  Bank,  Fayette,  Iowa.. 

Goose  Lake  Savings  Bank, 

Goose  Lake,  Iowa. 
First  National  Bank, 

Humboldt  Iowa. 

First  National  Bank, 

Lenox,  Iowa. 
First  State  Bank,  Nora 

Springs,  Iowa. 
Palo  Savings  Bank,  Palo, 

Iowa. 


2.5    July  5,1968.. 
4.S    June  21, 1967. 


International  ot  Washing- 
ton, Inc. 
Aeon  International  Corp., 

New  York,  NY. 
Globe  Roofing  Products 

Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

Financial  Mortgage  Corp 

American  Installment 

Credit  Corp 
National  Insurers  &  Credit 

Corp.,  Des  Moines,  lows. 
Associated  Life  Companies, 

District  ot  Columbia. 
Intermediate  Credit  Corp., 

District  of  Columbia. 


Holding  company  for  fire 
and  casualty  insurance 
companies. 


6.6    Oct  2, 1967. 


Roofing  products... 
Mortgage  company. 


21.8    June  1969. 


7.1  do 


23.7 


.do. 


Holding  company  and 
insurance  and  finance. 

Holding  company  and 
insurance 

Merchant  banking 


3.0    Mar.  1, 1966..  Iowa  National  Industrial      1966 

Loan  Co. 

Iowa  National  Livestock       1966 

Corp. 
Fast  Foods,  Inc.,  Dubuque,                  .04    June  23, 1969. 
Iowa. 
2.4    Oct  1%7 


2. 5    Sept  6,  1967. 
10.5 do 


Insurance,  agents,  brokers 
and  services. 

, do 

Real  estate,  operative 

builders. 
Personal  credit  institution.. 

Buying  and  selling  of 
cattle. 

Franchise  restaurant. 

Insurance 

Insurance  agents,  brokers 
and  services. 
do 


.do 


6.8    June  28, 1968. 
3.6    Oct  6,  1967... 


Real  estate  agents,  brokers 

and  managers. 
Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  services. 
do. 


1.5 


Ricevllle  Investment  Co.,  Charles 

City,  Iowa. 
Pioneer  Development  Co.,  Sioux 

City,  Iowa. 

Easters,  Inc.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa... 


Miller  Co.,  Tipton,  Iowa. 


Ventura  Investment  Co.,  Mason 
City,  Iowa. 


First  National  Bank, 

Ricevllle,  Iowa. 
Pioneer  Valley  Savings 

Bank,  Sergeant  Bluff, 

Iowa. 
Farmers  Trust  &  Savings 

Bank,  Spencer,  Iowa. 

First  National  Bank  of 
Tipton,  Iowa. 

Ventura  State  Bank, 
Ventura,  Iowa. 


Mar.  11, 1968.  Real  Estate  Investments, 
Inc.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Investors  Mortgage  & 
Finance  Co.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Interstate  Equity,  Inc., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


.7    May  1965 Purchasers  real  estate 

collateral  papers 
(mortgage  business). 

.1    April  1%9 Real  estate  financing  for 

parent  firm. 

.01     November  1968...  Lease  holding  company. 


2.7    Dec.  6,  1967.. 
1.4    MaylO,  196S. 


Jl.O 


50.4 


<1.0 
<1.0 


1.0 


<1.0 

<1.0 
<1.0 


<1.0 

<1.0 

2.6 


Insurance  agents,  brokers,         <1. 0 

and  services. 
...do. <1.0 


10.2    January  1966 Grocery  stores 2.1 

Laundries,  cleaning,  and       

dyeing. 

4.6    Sept.  1,1965 Personal  credit  institutions.         <1.0 

Real  estate  operators  and    

lessors. 
2.3    Jan.    9,1968  Holds  stock  in  other  banks.  <1.0 
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TABLE  5.— 1  BA|K  HOLDING  COMPANIES  FORMED  ON  OR  AFTER  JAN.  1,  1965,  WITH  INFORMATION  ON  BANK  AND  NONBANKING  SUBSIDIARIES  CONTROLLED  BY  1  BANK  HOLDING 

COMPANY  (LISTED  IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER  BY  STATE)— Continued 


Name  of  1  bani 
company  and 

0) 


Williams  Security  nsuranca 

Agency,  Inc.,  W  lliams,  lowi. 
Tri-County  insure  ice  Agency, 

inc..  Zearing.  la  wa. 
Bedene  Insurance! Agency,  IrK.^ 

Arma.  Kans. 
Excliange  Banlish^resCorp., 

Atchison.  Kans. 
Berco.lnc.Salin^  Kans. 
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holding  Name  of  bank  controlled 

lo^tien  and  location 

(2) 


Deposits  Date  holding 

of  bank  company 

controlled  formed  or  Name  of  subsidiary 

(millions)  bank  acquired   and  Ixation 


(3)    (4) 


(5) 


Total 
assets  of 
subsidiary    Date  subsidiary 
(millions)    acquired 

(6)    (7) 


Nature  of  business 
(«) 


Value  of 

assets  of 

holding 

company 

(millions) 

(9) 


Morrow  and  Kee  i(ig,  Inc., 

Chanute.  Kans. , 
Danehower  RealtvlCorp., 

Chanute,  Kans. 
Educators  I nvestnjent  Co.  of 

Kansas,  Inc  .  W^hita,  Kans. 

(Emporia,  Kansi  FRS). 


The  Glen  Elder  AAncy,  Inc., 
Glen  Elder,  Kan  :. 


Nemaha  Investlnj  Co.,  Inc., 

Gott.  Kans. 
Colt  Inyestment,  l|ic.,  Prairie 

Village,  Kans. 
Con^lmsted  Insurance,  Inc.. 


L.  H.  Co.,lnc.,Le<H,  Kans 


Citizens  Insuranci 
Jewell,  Kans. 


Full  Service  Insurance 

Harston-La  C 
Texas  Land  &  Equities, 


People  Savings,  Ir 

Kans. 
John  Herbin,  Inc., 

Kans.  . 

Dunmire  Insuranci 

Spring  Hill,  Kan: . 
Boyce  Insurance 

Kans. 
Sylvia  Insurance 

Sylvia,  Kans. 
First  WaKeeney  * 

WaKeeney,  Kan< 
Wakefield  Agency 

Kara. 


Ottawa, 
lames  town. 
Agency,  Inc., 
nc,  Strawn, 

Agency,  Inc., 

lency.  Inc., 
nc,  Wakefield, 


Turson,  Inc.  Scott  ville,  Ky 


Expressway  insura|ice 

Inc.,  New  Orlea 
Barclay  Ltd.,  Inc., 


The  Boston  Co., 
Mass. 


Kane  Financial  Corf.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Agency,  Inc., 


.  Inc., 
Kans. 
,  Inc. 


Agency, 
.  La. 
3oston,  Mass. 


Ir:.,  Boston, 


Williams  Savings  Bank, 

Williams  Iowa. 
Tn-County  Bank,  Zearing, 

Iowa. 
First  State  Bank,  Arma, 

Kans. 
Exchange  National  Bank, 

Atchison,  Kans. 
Bennington  State  Bank, 

Bennington,  Kans. 
Bank  of  Commerce, 

Chanute,  Kans. 
First  National  Bank  ot 

Chanute,  Kans. 
Citizens  National  Bank  of 

Emporia.  Kans.,  now: 

Citizens  National  Bank 

&  Trustee.,  Emporia, 

Kans. 
Traders  State  Bank,  Glen 

Elder,  Kans. 


First  National  Bank  of 

Goft  Kans. 
Hartford  State  Bank, 

Hartford,  Kans. 
Consolidated  State  Bank, 

Hill  City.  Kans. 
Farmers  State  Bank, 

Ingalls,  Kans. 
Citizens  State  Bank, 

Jewell,  Kans. 


Home  State  Bank,  La 

Crosse,  Kans. 
First  National  Bank  of 

Olathe,  Kans. 
Peoples  National  Bank  of 

Ottawa.  Kans. 
Randall  National  Bank, 

Randall   Kans. 
State  Bank  ot  Spring  Hill, 

Spring  Hill,  Kans. 
Strawn  State  Bank, 

Strawn.  Kans. 
Sylvia  State  Bank,  Sylvia, 

Kans. 
First  National  Bank, 

WaKeeney,  Kans. 
Farmers  &  Merchants 

State  Bank,  Wakefield, 

Kans. 
Farmers  National  Bank  ot 

Scottsville,  Ky. 


Fidelity  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 

Slidell,  La. 
Barclay  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Boston  Sate  Deposit  S 

Trust,  Boston,  Mass. 


Garden  City  Trust  Co, 
Newton,  Mass. 


}2.8  Jan.    3.1966 

2.7  Dec.    7,1967 

1.8  Mar.  20,1968 
20. 7  May    3, 1968 

4.6  Dec.    1.1967 

15.  7  Mar.  17, 1965 

14.5  Mar.    3,1966 

30.4  July  14,1965 

2.  0  Aug.   9, 1967 

1.2  Jan.    1,1966  . 

.9  June    1,1967 

4.8  1967 

1.  6  Aug.  23, 1967  . 

2.5  Nov.    1,1966 


Insurance  agents,  brokers, 
and  services. 
do 


do. 


Insurance 

Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  services. 
Drugstores 


Educators  Finance,  Inc., 

Emporia,  Kans. 
Citizens  Agriculture  Credit 

Corp.,  Inc.,  Empria, 

Kans. 


JO.  2    July  14, 1965... 
.2    Mar.  15, 1968.. 


Insurance  agents,  brokers. 

and  services. 
Loans  to  schoolteachers 

Endorses  and  sells  dis- 
counted notes(factor- 
ing). 

Insurance  agents,  brokers, 
and  services. 

Miscellaneous  investing 
institutions. 

Insurance  agents,  brokers. 

and  services. 
do 


Insurance. 


2.5  Jan.  11.1966 

13.1  Nov.    9,1968 

11.7  Dec.  30,1968 

1.2  May  20.1968 

3.4  1965 

2.1  Jan.    2.1968 

l.I  Apr.  22,1968 

3.1  Nov.    3.1967 

1.2  May  10,1965 

14.1    1967  (Bank 
acquired 
before 
1965). 

4.5  Sept.  29. 1965 

8.2    1967 

122.4    May  1965. 


T.LE.  »W.,  Inc 

Ottawa  Savings  &  Loan. 


.7    Jan.  26, 1968.. 
19. 3    Dec.  30, 1968. 


.  Department  stores 

Livestock    

.  Insurance  agents,  brokers, 
and  services. 
Miscellaneous  business 
services. 
.  Insurance  agents,  brokers, 
and  services. 
Shakey's  Pizza  Parior 


.  Stock  savings  and  loan 

association. 
..  Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  services. 
do 


Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  services. 
do 


.do. 


do. 


23.5    196S. 


JSA  Financial  Corp.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
.  Mortimer  &  Walling 

Securities  Corp. 
Loomis  &  Kennedy.  Inc., 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Bailey  &  Rhodes,  Los 

Angeles,  CaliL 
Boston  Co.  of  Texas,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 
Henderson-Boston  Co., 

Inc.,  San  Francisco, Calif. 
Forrester  Associates,  Inc... 
Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co., 

new  York.  N.Y. 
Johnston  Mutual  Fund. 

Inc.,  New  York.  N.Y, 
Todd- Boston  Company. 

Inc..  Louisville.  Ky. 
John  W.  Bristol  S  Co., 

Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Boston  Company  Invest- 
ment Counsel,  Inc.. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Rienfort-Boston  Associate, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Boston  Counseling  Group,     . 
Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Boston  Co.  Real  Estatt 
Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Real  estate  agents,  brokers, 

and  managers. 
Real  estate  operators  and 

lessors 


Insurance  agents,  brokers. 

and  services. 
3.6    1967 Business  credit  institution. 


Mar.  2, 1959 Private  holding  company. 

.1    1965 Investment  counseling... 

.2    1965 do 

<1.0    1966 do 

.6    May  1967 do 


September  1967 do. 

.5    May  1967 do. 


125.5    1967 No  load,  diversified,  open- 
end  lund. 
<50,000.00    November  1967.  Investment  counseling 

.3    1968 Management  of  college 

endowment  funds  and 
charitable  foundations. 
<50.000. 00    September  1968.  Investment  counseling 


.4    1967. 


.do. 


Management  consulting. 

service. 
<50.000.00    August  1968 Investment  counseling.. 


<J1.0 

<1.0 

.1 

.7 

.3 

1.3 

.6 

2.0 


.09 
.07 


.5 


.3 
.07 
.2 
.1 
.3 


1.0 

<1.0 

2.4 

20.7 


October  21,  1969 
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TABLE  5.-1  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  FORMED  ON  OR  AFTER  JAN.  1,  1965,  WITH  INFORMATION  ON  BANK  AND  NONBANKING  SUBSIDIARIES  CONTROLLED  BY  1  BANK  HOLDING 

COMPANY  (LISTED  IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER  BY  STATE)-ContiiMied 


Name  of  1  bank  holding 
company  and  location 

<1) 


Deposits 

Date  holding 

of  bank 

company 

Name  of  bank  controlled 

controlled 

formed  or          Name  of  subsidiary 

and  k>cation 

(millions) 

bank  acquired   and  location 

(2) 


(3)    (4) 


(5) 


Total 
assets  of 
subsidiary    Date  subsidiary 
(millions)    acquired 

(6)   (7) 


Nature  of  busints* 
(«) 


Value  ot 
assets  ot 

holding 
company 
(millions) 

(9) 


(Subsidiary  of  CN  A  Finance  Corp.. 
Chicago,  IIL) 


/ 


Mtdelce,  Inc,  Rochester,  Minn 


First  Natwnal  Agency  of  Bagley, 

Inc.,  Bagley,  Minn. 
Balaton  Agency,  Inc.,  Balaton, 

Minn. 

First  National  Agency  ot  Bau- 
dette.  Inc.,  Baudette.  Minn. 

The  Bellingham  Corp.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Dassel  Investment  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Delano  Granite  Inc.  Delano. 
Minn. 

Elgin  Investment  Co..  Inc.,  Elgin, 
Minn. 

Farmers  Investment  Corp.,  Eyota, 
Minn. 

Citizens  State  Agency  ol  Fuida, 
Inc..  Fulda,  Minn. 

CS.  Inc.,  Harmony,  Minn 


Himie  Agency,  Inc,  Hayfield, 
Minn. 


Oppegard  Agency,  Inc.,  Hinckley, 
Minn. 

HitchcMk  Industries.  Inc.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Steriing  State  Bank,  Aus- 
tin, Minn. 

First  National  Bank  of 

Bagley,  Bagley,  Minn. 
Farmers  and  Merchants 

State  Bank,  Balaton, 

Minn. 
First  National  Bank  of 

Baudette,  Baudette, 

Minn. 
State  Bank  of  Minnesota, 

Bellingham,  Minn. 
Dassel  State  Bank,  Dassel, 

Minn. 
State  Bank  of  Delano, 

Delano,  Minn. 
Elgin  State  Bank,  Elgin, 

Minn. 
Farmers  State  Bank  of 

Eyota,  Minn. 
Citizens  State  Bank  ol 

Fulda,  Minn. 
Harmony  State  Bank, 

Harmony,  Minn. 
Citizens  State  Bank,  Hay- 
field,  Minn. 

Farmers  &  Merchants  State 
Bank,  Hinckley,  Minn. 

First  National  Bank  of 
LakevMIe,  Minn. 


Mankato  Stone  Co.,  Inc.  Mankato, 

Minn. 
Klorsel  Corp.,  Minnetpol'is, 

Minn.,  subsidiary  of  Minnesota 

Equities  Corp.  (assets 

-$5,000,000). 
Kanabec  Credit  Co.,  Inc,  Mora, 

Minn. 


National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, Mankato,  Minn. 
Franklin  National  Bank, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Kanabec  State  Bank, 
Mora,  Mhuu 


Minnesota  Enterprises,  Inc, 
MnneapolB,  Utua. 

Kimberly  Leasing  Cotp..  Inc, 

Rush  City,  Minn. 
Poe  Investment  Cc,  Inc. 

(Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Cemblc-Skegmo,  Inc,  Mtaa»- 
apolis,  Minn. 


Olmstead  County  Bank  t 
Trust,  Rachestei,  Mino. 

State  Bank  of  Rush  City, 

Rush  City.  Minn. 
Farmers  t  Merchants 

State  Bank,  Sacred 

Heart,  Minn. 
Geml>lcs  Contineirt*!  Stat* 

Bank,  SL  Paul,  Mion. 


July  31,  1968.. 
Aug.  16,  1968. 


)8. 1    1965. 


CNA  Financial,  assets  

{3,204,600,000  (Dec.  31, 

1968). 
General  Finance  Corp 

Evanston,  III. 
Tsai  Management  4  

Research  Co 

Continental  Casualty  Co  . 

Continental  Assurance  Co - 

CNA  Realty  Corp.. 

CNA  Investor  Services,  Inc 

National  Fire  Insurance  Co 

of  Hartford. 

Wacker  Corp.,  Illinois 

Great  Lakes  Discount  Corp., September  1958. 

Buffalo.  NY. 
General  Finance  or  GFC, 

Loan  Offices. 
Mid-State  Insurance  Co.,      

Illinois. 
Mid-States  Life  Insurance 

Co.  ot  America. 

Oriando,  Fla. 
American  Casualty  Co., 

Reading,  Pa. 

Valley  Forge  Insurance  Co 

Valley  Forge  Life 

Insurance  Co. 
Aces.  Inc 


Insurance,  etc. 


1941. 


Oct.  28. 1962- 


5.7    1965. 
4.0    1967. 


Insurance  agents,  brokers 

and  services. 
Radio  and  TV  broadcasting. 
Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  services. 
do. 


5.5    1965 _ Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  services. 


1.1    1966. 
4.7    1965. 


do. 


.do. 


13.4    196S Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  services. 


<U.O 


<1.0 
<1.0 


<1.0 


<1.0 


2.0 


4.3  1957 Miscellaneous  retail  stores. 

Monuments 

1.9    1965 Insurance  agents,  brokers.  <I.  0 

and  services. 

2.0  1965 do 

7.4  1966 <lo <J.O 

4.1  1966 do 

4.2  1968 do <1.0 

Miscellaneous  business 
services. 

3. 1    I96t Insurance  agents,  brokers,  <1.0 

and  services. 

3.5  1966 Caee, Inc., Lakeville,  Minn..  JO.Ol    1967 Nonferrous foundries 5.0 

Real  estate  developers 

Distributor  of  industrial        

supplies. 

Kenetic  Engineering,  Inc,  Inactive    1967 Designer  of  packing  equip- 

Lakeville,  Minn.  ment. 

21.4    1967 Miscellaneous  retail  stores..  2.  0 


5.0 


1.0 


12.0  1968 Agricultural  credit  institu- 

" tions. 

Insurance  agents,  brokers,   

and  service. 

Real  estate  agents,  brokers  

and  managers 

35.1  1966 — Urban  and  suburban  21.5 

transportation  and 
investments. 

4.5    |9f( Insurance  agents,  brokers  <I.O 

and  service. 

3.3    19(5(1967      do 

FRS). 

I2.S    1961 AWea's,  Inc,  Chicago,  III December  1964.  Operates  mail-order cat»lo».         II3.5 

sales  units. 

6fe|f"5  Department  Stores, January  1965...  Department  stores _ 

Lnaa,  Ohn. 

Fouadtfs,  Inc Jan.  5. 1966 Holding  company  and  _ 

variety  stares  and 
women's  apparel 
chains. 

Sin*fc-Slie«ii»  Seeitrmes, AaoBtI9H 

Inc. 

M  Paley  Buying  Service  tt Seytemkei  1966.  Perchasinf  service 

NewVeth. 

J.  M.  McDonald  Cc,  AfT-  'f  IW*...  Operator  retail  department ___ 

Hastings,  Nebr.  stores. 
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TABLE  5.-1  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  FORMED  ON  OR  AFTER  JAN.  1,  1965,  WITH  INFORMATION  ON  BANK  AND  NONBANKING  SUBSIDIARIES  CONTROLLED  BY  1  BANK  HOLDING 

COMPANY  (LISTED  IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER  BY  STATE)-Con«nM«<l 


Nam*  o>  1  bank  h4Mln| 
company  and  location 


(1) 


Plaza  Aeencv,  Inc..  St 

Minn, 


Nam*  of  bank  controlled 
and  location 

(2) 


Dmoiits 

of  bank 

eontrollod 

(millions) 


Data  holdlnf 

company 

formed  or         Name  of  subsidiary 

bank  acquired   and  location 


(3)   W 


(5) 


Total 
assets  ol 
subsidiary    Date  subsidiary 
(mlllnns)    acquired 

(6)   (7) 


Nature  of  business 
(«) 


Gamble  Aldens  Finance 
Co ,  Chicago.  III. 


Pufctiases  mail-order  re- 
ceivables from  Alden's, 
Inc 

Gamble  Alden  Lite  Insur-      Offers  iife  isurance  and 

ance  Co.,  Mmneapolis,  insures  customer  credit 


Minn. 


accounts. 


Gamble  Alden  Securities, Markets  Gamble  Alden 

Inc.,  Mmneapolis.  Life  Insurance  and  sub- 

"""•■  ordinated  income  notes 

„.,„,„  of  the  parent  company. 

Gamble  Development  Co.,  1967 Devekips  and  leases  real 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  estate 

Gamble  Skogmo  Accept-       Purctiases  installment  re- 


ance  Corp., 
Minn. 


Minneapolis, 


Gamble  Holiday  Travel 

Services,  Minneapolis. 

Minn. 
Gambles  Import  Corp . 

Burbank.  Calif. 
Red  Owl  Stores.  Inc., 

Hopkins,  Minn. 

Snyder's  Drug  Stores, 
Inc..  Hopkins.  Minn. 


ceivables  tram  the 
patent  company  and  its 
franchised  dealers. 

1968.. Provides  business  and  va- 
cation travel  services  to 
general  public. 

Performs  corporate  Import 

buying  service, 

July  1, 1967 Operates  foodstores  and 

services  franchised 
foodstores. 

do Operates  Snyder's  drug 

General  Outdoor  Advertis-    Advertising 

ing.  Inc. 

Cussins  &  Fearn  Co..  Ine 

Clark's  Gamble  Corp.. " 

Retailer's  Growth  Fund,  Ine "", 

Snia II  Business  Investment  i^M^l'il^l.irSm'ali  business  investment ' 

/.         r<      ^       .    .  company. 

Gamco  Departments,  Ine July  1962 Departmen  t  stores 

Crownco  Dept.,  Inc do  do 

Adams  St  Realty  Co.,  Inc .".."'"^"1  Real  estate 

Apex  Distributing  Co 

Area  Wide  Communicatwn.  -""I-^'^'";'Communic*tibn.V.'.";"I" 

Inc. 

F.  M.  Stamp  Co 

Farmdale  Co.  in  Cokirado ' 

Illinois,  and  Minnesota.  

Food  Town  Stores,  Inc 

Hopkins  Realty  Co --i^iiiiii-i'Reaiostat*;;::;;::::::::: 

Lakeland  Grocery  Co Grocery  company 

(inactive).  "^  ' 

Radio  Suburbia,  Inc 

Rodgers  4  Clarke  Realty      I-."""'";!""'  Real  estate 

Co.  

^l?""' Co-  -;       V Nov.  1,1962 

Three  Star  Stamp  Co.... 

Intercorporate  Finance  Co.,  -^'^^^"".^'"">ininct  compiiiyli^'.".'.'.".': 

Eisen  Mercantile,  Inc.,  


Mar.  10, 1961. . .  Radk>  broadcasting. 
1965 


.do. 


..  Foodstores.. 


:ioud. 


Sheet  Metal  Workers  Lical  76 

Credit  Union.  St.  Pau.  Minn. 

(credit  union  owns  II  percent 

o(  bank)  FRS. 
Malcar  Holding  Co..  Inc.  Chicago, 

III. 
First  National  Agency  d  Wadena, 

Inc.,  Wadena.  Minn. 
Clear  Lake  Agency  of  Waseca, 

Inc..  Waseca,  Minn. 
Labahr  Sloan.  Inc..  Bla4(water, 

Mo.  (sold  entire  banW  holdings 

to  Silfey  Corp  ,  Colurrjbia,  Mo. 

Jan  7.  1969 ) 


Consumeis  Money  Ordei  Corp., 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Coiomdo  Financial  Corii ,  Kansas 

City.  Mo. 

Feeney  Insurance  Agen^,  Inc. 


Plaza  Park  State  Bank  of 
St.  Cloud.  Minn.  Changed 
to  Plaza  Park  State 
Bank.  Waite  Park,  Minn., 
on  May  21.  1969. 

Phalen  Park  State  Bank, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


First  National  Bank, 

Sleepy  Eye,  Minn. 
First  National  Bank, 

Wadena,  Minn. 
First  National  Bank  ot 

Wascea,  Minn. 
Farmers  State  Bank. 

Blackwater.  Mo. 


Farmeis  Bank  of  Emden, 

Emden,  Mo. 
Mid-Continent  National 

Bank,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Peoples  Bank  ot  KansM 
City.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Kansas  City.  Mo. 
KRS I  Radio  Station, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
WNAX  Radio  Station, 

Yankton,  S.  Oak. 
Food  Town  Supermarkets,    Marl  1966 

Inc..  Pittsburg,  Kans. 
WEBC  Radio  Station. 19$6 

Duluth  and  Superior 

Area. 
Gamble  Department  Stores.    .                       1962 
.,  .    _                        Inc.,  Chicago,  IIL 
17.1    December  1968..    e,„g„l 


Radio  broadcasting. 


Department  stores.. 


insurance  agency. 


^■°    '*• Personal 


credit  institutions.. 


9.3    1967. 


Insurance  agents,  brokers. 


■J  J    ttem  ^nd  servico. 


13.3    1966. 


do. 
-do. 


1-6    1967 TrI-State  Insurant* Co., 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Midwestern  Insurance  Co.. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

New  America  Life  Insur- 
ance Co. 

Kim  Management  &  In- 
surance Co.,  Inc. 


WJ.7 Real  estate  operators  and 

lessors. 
Fire  and  casualty  insurance. 
2.1    1956-68 do 


1-3    1965 Life,  accident,  and  health 

insurance. 
1965 


.5    1967. 


14.0    May  6, 1966..  Mid-Continent  Bank 

Building  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


1.9    May  6, 1966. 


Telephone  communicatk>ns. 

Real  estate  operators  and 
lessors. 


IS  7    r^  I  loKi           ^'  ""'<'»  •'*'«  •<>  *>'"^  building. 

"■      '•»•'.'»'>« Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  service. 

Miscellaneous  investing 

institutions. 


Value  ot 
assets  of 

holding 
company 
(millions) 

(9) 


<J1.0 
<1.0 


1.7 


.7 
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TABLE  5-1  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  FORMED  ON  OR  AFTER  JAN  1,  1965.  WITH  INFORMATION  ON  BANK  AND  NONBANKING  SUBSIDIARIES  CONTROLLED  BY  1  BANK  HOLJJING 

COMPANY  (USTED  IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER  BY  STATE>-CoiUia4ied 


Name  of  1  bank  holding 
company  and  location 

(I) 


Name  of  bank  controlled 
and  location 

(2) 


Deposits  Date  holding 

of  bank  company 

controlled  formed  or         Nam*  of  subsidiary 

(millions)  bank  acquired   and  k>cation 


Value  of 

Total 

assets  ot 

assets  of 

holding 

subsidiary 

Date  subsidiary 

company 

(millions) 

acquired 

Nature  ot  business 

(millnns) 

Stupp  Brothers  Bridge  It  Iron 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Marshfield  Investment  Co.,  Inc, 

Marshfield,  Mo. 
Continental  Bancshares  Corp., 

St  Louis,  Mo. 


State  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Wells- 
ton,  Wellston,  Mo. 


Thor  Realty  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
Mid-American  Bancorp.,  Inc., 

SmIthville,  Mo. 


A.B.C.O.  Management  Corp., 
Springfield,  Mo. 


Bozeman  Holding  Co.,  Inc., 

Bozeman,  Mont 
Security,  Inc..  Butte,  Mont, 

subsidiary  ot  Dargmek  Realty 

Co.,  Butte,  Mont 
Jackass  Creek  Land  A  Livestock 

Co..  Ennis,  Mont 
Antler  Land  Co..  Billings,  Mont... 

Lincoln  Corp.,  Rapid  City,  S.D — 

Robert  Agency,  Inc.,  Roundup, 
Mont,  wholly-owned  subsidi- 
ary of  Woodbury  Investment 
Corp.,  Rounduo,  Mont 

Con- West,  Inc.,  Stevensvilla. 
Mont. 

Mineral  County  Investmeai 
Agency,  Inc.,  Supcrrar,  Mont 

Hansen  Lawrence  Agency,  Inc., 

Worden.  Mont 
Commercial  Investment  C*.,  Aios- 

worth,  Nebr. 
Wells  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Bartley, 

Nebr. 
1st  Group,  Inc.,  Beatrice,  Nebr... 

Tri-State  Ins.  Agency,  Inc.  Kim- 
ball, Nebr. 

Central  Grain,  Inc.,  Central  City, 
Nebr. 


LeMay  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
LeMay,  Mo. 


Citizens  State  Bank, 

Marshfield.  Mo. 
Peoples  State  Bank,  Rnh- 

mond  Heights,  Mo. 


First  Northwest  Bank,  St 
Ann,  Mo. 


Smithton  Bank,  Smithton, 

Mo. 
Citizens  Bank  of  Smith- 

ville,  Smithville,  Mo. 

(new  name  Citizens 

Bank  &  Trust  Co.). 
Southern  Missouri  Trust 

Co.,  Springfield,  Mo. 


Security  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 

Bozeman,  Mont. 
Security  Bank,  Butte, 

Mont 

First  Madison  Valley  Bank, 

Ennis,  Mont 
Little  Horn  State  Bank, 

Hardin,  Mont 
Lincoln  Security  Bank, 

Libby,  Mont 
Miners  and  Merchants 

Bank,  Roundup,  Mont 


First  State  Bank,  Stevens- 

ville,  Mont 
First  State  Bank  of 

Miner?!  County, 

Superior,  Mont 
Farmers  State  Bank, 

Worden,  Mont 
Commercial  National  Bank, 

Atnsworth,  Nebr. 
State  Bank  of  Bartley, 

Bartley,  Nebr. 
Blue  Springs  State  Bank, 

Blue  Springs,  Nebr. 
Kimball  County  Bank, 

Bushnell,  Nebr. 
Farmers  National  Bank, 

Central  City,  Nebr. 


Citizens  State  Bank,  Clear- 
water, Nebr. 
First  National  Bank  in 
Cozad,Nebr.(holds  bank 
building  title). 

Hoff  Investment  Corp.,  Lisco,  Nebr.  Dalton  State  Bank,  Daltoo, 

Nebr. 
Citizens  State  Bank, 
Decatur,  Nebr. 


Clearwater  Enterprises,  Inc., 

Clearwater,  Nebr. 
Cozad  Elevators,  Inc.,  Cozad,  Nebr. 


Decatur  Agency  Co.,  Decatur, 
Nebr. 


Midstate  Insurance  Agency  & 
Management,  Inc.,  Elm  Creek, 
Nebr. 

Nebraska  Bankshares,  Inc,  Far- 
nam,  Nebr. 

Woodstock  Land  &  Cattle  Co., 
FuUerton,  Nebr. 


Elm  Creek  State  Bank,  Elm 
Creek,  Nebr. 

Farnam  Bank,  Farnacn, 
Nebr. 

Fullerton  National  Bank, 
FuUerton,  Nebr. 


Byla  Company,  Inc,  Gibbon,  Nebr.  Exchange  Bank,  Gibbon, 

Nebr. 


Giesbam  Company,  Inc.,  Gresham,  Gresham  State  Bank, 
Nebr.  Gresham,  Nedr. 


Hardy  Insurance  Agency,  Inc Hardy  State  Bank,  Hardy, 

Nebr. 
Indianola  Agency,  Inc,  Indianola, 

Nebi. 
Circle  ManagtnMnt  C*.,  tnc, 

Kearney,  Nebr. 


Bank  of  Indianola,  Indian- 
ola, Nebr. 

Platte  Valley  State  Bank 
&  Trust,  Kearney,  Nebr. 


(3)    (*) 


(5) 


(6)    (7) 


(») 


(9) 


J48.9    Oct  28,  1966..  Stupp  Corp.,  Baton  Rouge, Oct  28,  1966....  Manufacture  industrial  pip*  . 

La.  etc. 

Miscellaneous  investing 

institutkin. 
Manufacturing  fabricated 
structural  metal  products. 

10.0    1967 - -  Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  service. 

9.5    July  12,  1966-  Mid-Continent  Concrete Dec  13, 1968 .. .  Ready  mix  concrete 

Co.,  Springfield,  Mo. 
'  '  ~  $0.2    Nov.  25,  1961..  General  equipment  leasing  .. 


<J1.0 


Sept  12,  1967...  Insurance — sales  and 

consultants. 
Prior  1965 Life  insurance. 


Tri-Continenlal  LeasMg 
Co.,  Clayton,  Mo. 

21.1    1965... State  Insurance  Consult-  .06 

ant,  Inc.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Paramount  National  Life       

Insurance  Co.,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

1.7    1965 - Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  service. 
4.5    May  10,  1968.... do 


25.9    Dec  9,1968. 


22.7    1967. 
5.7    1968. 


Concrete  Co.  ot  Spring- 
field. Mo. 

Conco  Quarries.  Inc., 
Springheld,  Mo. 

Mid-Continent  Concrete 
Co..  Springfield,  Mo. 


1.4    Dec.  13, 1961. . .  Ready  mix  concrete.. 

.5 do Quarry 

.3 do. Ready  mix  concrete-. 


Insurance  agents,  brokers 

and  service. 
do 


1.5    1966.. Livestock  .. 

Real  estate. 
4.2    1966 do 


2.7    1966 Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  service. 
6.6    1968 do 


3.5  November Insurance 

1967.  Real  estate 

2.6  1968 Insurance  agents,  broken 

and  service. 


2.6  June  1965 do 

6.7  Aug.  4, 1967 do 

1.6  Sept  1,1967 do 

2.1  July  1,1966 do 

1.6  1965 Insurance 

3.6    Jan.  5,1968. Wholesale  farm  products, 

raw  materials. 
Livestock. 

1.8  Apr.  1,1966 - Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  service. 

7. 2  Aug.  12, 1968.  Midwest  Banco  Corp.,  .  04    Aug.  12, 1968...  Wholesale  farm  products, 

Cozad,  Nebr.  law  materials. 

Miscellaneous  wholesalers. 

2.0   Jon*  29, 1968 Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  services. 

1.9  June  1.1968... ...do.. 

(June  1, 
1967  F.R.SX 

1.9    Sept  29, 1967 do 

Real  estate 


1.5 


Jan.  2, 1968 Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  service. 

Livestock 

3. 1    July  2, 1966 Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  service. 

Livestock 

3.7    Jan.  1, 1965^ Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

(Jan.  1,  •ni'  service. 

1961, 

F.R.S.). 

1.7    1968(D*c27  do 

1967 

F.R.S.).  ,  .     ^    ^ 

9    Apr  20  1967 Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

' and  service. 

1.5    Apr.  15, 1968 do 


14. 3    Jan.9,1965. . .  Guarantee  Trust  Co., 
Kearney,  Nebr. 


July  3, 1968 Trust  companies,  non- 
deposit 

Lite  insurance 

Fiduciary  accounts 


120.0 


<1.0 
.5 


2.0 


<1.0 


<1.0 


.3 

1.2 


.3 
.2 


.2 


.2 

.1 
.2 
.t 
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TABLE  5.-1  BANK 


FOLDING  COMPANIES  FORMED  ON  OR  AFTER  JAN  1,  1965,  WITH  INFORMATION  ON  BANK  AND  NONBANKING  SUBSIDIARIES  CONTROLLED  BY  1  BANK  HOLDING 

COMPANY  (LISTED  IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER  BY  STATE)-Continuid 


Nama  of  1  bank  iMAlinf 
company  and  locatftn 

(I) 


Farmers  &  Merchants 
Co .  Lincoln,  Nebr 


Packers  Management  Co.,  Omaha, 

Nebr. 
O'Neill  Properties,  In^.,  O'Neill, 

Nebr 


Clarke,  Inc     .     . 

Pawnee  County  Banc^ares, 

Miltord,  Nebr. 
Pickreli,  Inc.,  Beatrici  Nebr 

Piatt  Valley  Cattle  Co 


Howard  County  Land 
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Name  of  bank  controlled 
and  location 

(2) 


Deposits  Date  holding 

of  bank  company 

controlled  formed  or  Name  of  subsidiary 

(millions)  bank  acquired   and  Ixation 


(3)    (4) 


(5) 


Total 
assets  of 
subsidiary    Date  subsidiary 
(millions)    acquired 

(6)    (7) 


Nature  of  business 
(D 


Investment    Union  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Packers  National  Bank, 

Omaha,  Nebr. 
First  National  Bank  ol 

O'Neill,  Nebr. 


$13.6    1966. 


17.6    Feb.  25, 1969 
5. 1    June  1, 1965. 


Dorchester  Insurance 
Agency,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Southeast  Lincoln  Insur- 
ance Agency,  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Packers  Management  In- 
surance Agency,  Inc 


SO.  01  Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  service. 
Real  estate  operators  and 
lessors. 

.1    Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  service 
Real  estate  operators  and 
lessors. 
.02    Sept.  1,1968..      General  insurance  agency.. 


Value  ot 

assets  of 

holding 

company 

(millions) 

(9) 


JO.  9 


Howard  Huff,  Inc.,  Or  I,  Nebr Security  State  Bank, 

Oxford,  Nebr. 

Farmers  Insurance  Agency Bank  ol  Panama,  Panama, 

^  Nebr. 


i  Cattle 


Co..  lac.,.Grand  Island,  Nebr 
Tereco,  fiic.; Silver  Cf  lek,  Nebr. 

Stamlord  Banco,  Inc.,  Stamford, 

Nebr. 
Security  Insurance  A^ncy,  Inc  . 

Superrar,  Nebr. 


Tekamah  Agency  Co. 

Tekamah,  Nebr. 
Dinsdale  Bros.,  Inc. 

Nebr. 


nc.. 
aimer 


Wolbach  Insurance  Aj  ency,  Inc.. 
Wolbach,  Nebr. 

Motor  Finance  Corp.,  ^estfield. 
N.J. 


Peoples  Federal  Corp 

N.J. 
CIT  Financial  Corp.,  iew  York, 

N.Y. 


Clarke  Bank,  Papillion, 

Nebr. 
Pawnee  County  Bank, 

Pawnee  City,  Nebr. 
Pickreli  Ctate  Bank, 

Pickreli,  Nebr. 
Ravenna  Bank,  Ravenna, 

Nebr. 
Citizens  National  Bank, 

St.  Paul,  Nebr. 

Farmers  State  Bank, 
Silver  Creek,  Nebr. 


Stamford  Bank,  Stamford, 

Nebr. 
Security  National  Bank, 

Superrar,  Nebr. 


First  National  Bank, 
Tekamah,  Nebr. 

First  National  Bank  of 
Wisner,  Nebr. 


Peoples  State  Bank, 
Wolbach,  Nebr. 

First  National  Bank  ol 
Dunellen,  N.J. 


Edgewater,    Edgewater  National  Bank, 
Edgewater,  NJ. 
National  Bank  of  North 
America,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


Wholesale  farm  products, 
raw  materials. 

1.2    Jan.  1,  1965 Insurance  agents,  brokers. 

and  service. 
Holds  stock  in  other  banks. 
13.8    Oct.  4,1965 - do 

Fire,  marine,  and  casualty 
insurance. 
15.4    Apr.  7, 1966 Personal  credit  institutions. 


1,460.0    1965. 


.  CIT  Corp Financing,  factoring,  and 

leasing. 

William  Iselin  S  Co.,  Inc.,    -. 

New  York. 
Service  Fire  Insurance  Co., 

New  York. 
Service  Casualty  Co.,  New 

York. 
CIT  Educational  Buildings,    

Inc. 


..^.-.  Insurance. 
do.  -. 


All-steel  Equipment,  Inc., 

Aurora,  III. 
Quality  Adjustment  Serv- 
ices, Inc. 
Dunlee  Corp.,  Bellwood, 

III. 
Commercial  Investment 

Trust,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Merchantile  Acceptance 

Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
Insurers  Exchange  Corp., 

New  York. 

Tuition  Plan,  Inc 

Picker  X-Ray  Corp. (new 

Picker  Corp.)  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
North  American  Co.  for 

Life  &  Health  Insurance. 
CIT  Service  Leasing  Corp.. 

Home  Finance  Service, 
Inc.,  Alabama,  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi,  and 
Georgia. 

CIT  Leasing  Corp 


36.7 


Constructs  and  leases  per- 
manent dormitories  and 
dining  halls  for  educa- 
tional institutions. 
Jan.  18, 1966. . .  Office  furniture  and  elec- 
trical equipment. 

_ Servicing  automobile  in- 
surance companies. 

April  1968 Manulacturing  X-ray  tubes 


Apr.  26, 1945. 
Apr.  26, 1945. 
do 


June  1955... 
August  1948. 


Manufacture  and  sale  of 
radiological  equipment 
and  accessories. 


September  1958.  Fleet  leasing  of  business 

carsand  trucks. 
June  6, 1969 Personal  loan  company 


1969. 


Family  Finance,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Time  Finance  Co.,  Ken- 
tucky, Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, and  WestViiginia. 


Leasing  machine  tools  and 
other  industrial  equp- 
ment. 


July  U,  1962... 

June  5, 1963 Consumer  finance  company. 


1.0 


.3 
.1 

1.0 
.4 
.1 


Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  service. 
Real  estate  operators  and 
lessors. 

1.9    Oct  25, 1965 Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  service. 
.8    Jan.  31, 1968 do 

5.8  Dec.  1,  1966 Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  services. 

2.7    Apr.21,1967.  Pawnee  County  Insurance  .01  Dec.  31, 1968 do 

Agency,  Pawnee  City,  Nebr. 
1.7    Fob.  3, 1965 ...do 

5.9  1968 Livestock 

3.7    1968 do - 

Real  estate 

1.3  Dec  31, 1968 Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  service. 
Real  estate  operators  and 
lessors. 

2.0    July  13, 1968 Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  service. 

6.4  1968(12-30-55 do 

FRS) 

Real  estate  agents,  brokers, 
and  managers. 

9.  5    Jan.  9, 1968 Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  service. 
4.3    Feb.  15, 1965... Field  crops 


.6 

2 

.2 
6.8 


3, 734. 2 
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TABLE  5.-1  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  FORMED  ON  OR  AFTER  JAN  1,  1965,  WITH  INFORMATION  ON  BANK  AND  NONBANKING  SUBSIDIARIES  CONTROLLED  BY  1  BANK  HOLDING 

COMPANY  (LISTED  IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER  BY  STATE)— Continued 


Name  of  1  bank  holding 
company  and  k)cation 

(1) 


Deposits 

Date  holding 

of  bank 

company 

Name  of  bank  controlled 

controlled 

formed  or          Name  of  subsidiary 

and  location 

(millions) 

bank  acquired   and  location 

Total 

assets  of 

subsidiary 

(millions) 


Date  subsidiary 
acquired 


(2) 


(3)    (4) 


(5) 


(6)    (7) 


Nature  ot  business 
(8) 


Value  of 

assets  of 

holding 

company 

(millions) 

<9) 


Meinhard  Commercial 
Corp.,  New  York. 

Gibson  Greeting  Cards. 
Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cleo-Wrap  Corp.,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

North  American  Accident 
Insurance  Co.  of  New 
York. 

Universal  CIT  Credit  Corp. . 

Time  Finance  Co.  ol  Chat- 
tanooga No.  1,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Time  Finance  Co.  of  Chat- 
tanooga No.  2,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Vertex  Development  Corp., 
Huntington  Station,  N.Y. 


Data  Acquisition  Corp., 
North  Haven,  Conn. 

Laurentide  Finance  Cor- 
poration ot  California  am) 
Subsidiaries  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calitornia. 

Picker  Chromatography 
Corporation  North  Haven, 
Conn. 

Picker  Electronics,  Iik., 
Longmont,  Coki. 


Picker  Industrial  Western, 

Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calit. 
SKular  X-Ray  Company, 

Inc.,  San  Francisco, 

Calif. 
Home  Finance  Service  Co., 

Inc.,  Bremen,  Ga. 
Home  Finance  Service  Co., 

Inc.,  Cornelia,  Ga. 
Home  Finance  Service  Co., 

Inc.,  Milledgeville,  Ga. 
Home  Finance  Service  Co., 

Inc.,  SandersviHe,  Ga. 
Home  Finance  Service  Co., 

Inc.,  Statesboro,  Ga. 
Home  Finance  Servke  Co., 

Inc.,  Swainsboro,  Ga. 
Pkker  Chemicals,  Inc., 

Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
Picker  Briggs  Corp.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


January  1, 1964 

March  1964  .        Greeting  cards,  party  goods, . 
gift  wrappings. 
.  1964 ..  Manulacturing  gift  wrap- 
ping. 
I nsurance 


<)1.0    Feb.  U,  1966...  Personal  toans. 
2. 0 do do 


<1. 0    Oct.  7, 1966 Manulacture  ol  specialized 

camera  and  proiectun 
equipment  tor  medical 
and  industrial  appli- 
cation. 

<1.0    Dec.  1,  1966 Manufacture  and  sale  ol 

desktop  computerv 

64.9    Mar.  16, 1967    .  Personal  loans 


<1.0    Apr,  14, 1967. 
<1.0    July  31, 1967.. 

<1.0    Nov.  28, 1967. 
1.5 do 


Manufacture  and  sale  ot 

scientific  equipment  and 

research  instruments.' 
Manufacture  and  sale  of 

medical  ultrasonic. 

equipment  for  diagnostic 

purposes. 
Distribution  of  X-ray 

equipment.' 
Distribution  ot  X-ray 

equipment' 


<1.0    Feb.  16, 1968. 


<1.0 


.do. 


..  Personal  loans. 


<1.0 

..  do 

do 

<l.O 

do. 

do 

<1.0 

.  do.  .  .  . 

ia 

<1.0  .. 

...do 

do 

Standard  Prudential  Corp., 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Sterling  National  Bank  t 
Trust,  New  York,  N.Y. 


$280. 7    Nov.  8, 1968..  Standard  Financial  Corp.... 

Templon  Spinning  Mills, 

Inc. 
Fabrics  by  Joyce,  Inc 


<1.0    May  1,1968 ManufKture  ot  photo- 
graphic chemicals. 
<1.  0    Oct  15,  1968....  Manufacture  and  sale  of 

hospital  communications 
■    systems. 

.02    August  1960 Commercial  and  mortgage 

financing. 
September  1965.  Spinner  and  dyer  of  yarns.. 


Yuba  Industries,  Inc. 


December  1964. 
Oct  1,1967.... 


Wake  Insurance  Agency,  Inc., 
Fuquay  Varina,  N.C. 


NCNB  Corp.,  North  Carolina. 


The  Southern  National  Corp. 
Lumberton,  N.C. 


First  Union  National  Bank  Corp. 
Charlotte,  N.C. 


Southern  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.,  Mount  Olive,  N.C. 


North  Carolina  National 
Bank,  Charlotte,  N.C. 


Southern  National  Bank  ol 
North  Carolina, 
Lumberton,  N.C. 


First  Union  National  Bank 
of  North  Carolina, 


13.1    1965. 


Southland  Mowers  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York  Auction  Co. 

Division. 

Eastland  Shoe  Corp 

United  Communications, 

Inc. 


5.0    August  1967. 
July  1968... 


5.0    July  1968.. 
1.4    June  1967. 


1,112.1    Nov.  4,  1968.. 


132.5    Dec.  31,  1968. 


827. 2    May  8,  1968. . 


NCNB  Properties  Inc 

NCNB  Mortgage  Corp.... 

American  Commercial 
Agency. 

Williams  &  McLean  In- 
surance Services. 

Farm  Products  Develop- 
ment Corp. 

Southern  National  Farm 
Product  Development 
Corp. 

First  Courier  Corp 


26.  5    November  1968. 

23.2    December  1968. 

1. 1    Jan.  12,  1969... 


Printing  and  finishing  un- 
finished fabrics. 

Designing  and  manutactu-. 
ing  ot  heaters,  valves, 
and  heating  equipment 

Lawnmower  manufacturer. 

Fur  auctions  for  account 
of  clients. 

Shoe  manuiacturer 

Installation  ot  communica- 
tion systems. 

Insurance  agents,  brokers 
and  service.  Miscel- 
laneous investing 
institutions. 

Hold  bank  premises 

Mortgage  banking 

General  insurance 


.02    Jan.  19,  1969 
.01  do 


...  Owns  4  general  insurance 
agencies. 

...  Experimental  and  demon- 
stration farms. 


House  of  Rothchild's 

Cheques,  Inc. 

Guardian  Credit  Corp 

First  Computer  Services, 

Inc. 

Scotland  Insurance  Agency. 
First  Commercial  Finance 

Corp. 
Charlotte  Cold  Storage,  Inc. 
Real  Estate  Consultants  ol 

the  South,  Inc. 


5.0 


July  29, 1968 General  courier  services, 

data  processing. 
.  Aug.  8,  1968 Specially  check  sales 

college  towns. 

Dec.  9,  1968 Finance  company..  

Nov.  19,  1968. . .  Computer  services,  sales 

and  rentals  (not 

activated). 

September  1968.  General  insurance  agency 

Nov.  6,  1968 Heavy  equipment  financing.. 


1.4    Jan.  15,  1968... 
November  1968. 


Cold  storage  warehouse. 
Real  estate  consultant... 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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he  Idiaf  Name  s(  bank  eontrollad 

oc4q»ii  and  location 

o 


Daposits  Data  holdini 

of  bank  company 

controlled  formad  or         Nama  of  subsidiafy 

(millions)  bank  Kquirad   and  lacatiM 


(3)    (4) 


(5) 


Total 
assatsof 
sabsidiafy    Data  subsidiary 
(millions)    acquired 

(6)   (7) 


Nature  of  busiiMtt 
(«) 


Value  of 

assets  of 

tiolding 

company 

(inillions) 

(9) 


wwafcxi- 


Calumbus  Corp .  ColiiiilMK, 
N   Oak  (purchased  tiy  OPS 

Corp.,  Cotnmbvs,  14.  Oak.,  m 

1968). 
H.O.M.L.  Inc.,  StMla   N.  Dak. 


American  Financial  C  irp., 
Cinciflnati,  Ohw. 


Wachovia  Bank  t  Trust 
Co.,  Winston-Salam,  N.C. 

Columbus  State  Bank, 
Columbus,  N.  Oak. 


Bank  of  Steele ,  Steele, 
N.  Oak. 


Provident  Bank,  Cincinnati, 
din. 


$1,328.0    DOT.  31,  1961. 


1.1 


1966(190 

FRS). 


Wachovia  Services,  Inc 

Wachovia  Mortgage  Co 

Wachovia  Insurance  Agency. 
North  Carolina  Title  Co  ... 


JO.Ol    Dec.  31, 1968„..  Computer  services 

.03 do Mortgage  banking 

1.0 do Generaf  Insurance.  

.01  do Sells  title  insurance.. 

Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  service. 


<$1.0 


6.0    196t. 


<1.0 


245.7    Aug.  18, 1966. 


American  Insurance 

Agency,  Eriinger,  Ky. 
Rubenstein  Construction 
Co.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Western  Southern  Life  Insurance 

Co.,  Cincinnati.  OhN. 
Capital  BancorporatwiL 

Cleveland.  Ohio  (sulsidiary  of 

Electronics  Capital  Qorp..  as 

of  January  1969). 


Southern  Ohio  Bank, 
Cincinnati,  Ohm. 

Capital  National  Bank, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


78.0    Apr.  8, 1968. 
97.8    Jan.  3, 1967 


Mahoning  Associates,  (nc, 

Youngstown.  Ohio, 
(immunity  National  C^rp., 

Columbus,  Ohio  (no«i 

Computadata.  Inc.,  CDIumbus, 

Ohio,  May  16, 1969). 


Continental  Bank, 
Continental.  Ohio. 

Community  National  Bank 
of  Flushing,  Ohn. 


5.9    Apr.  1,1968.. 
4.0    Feb.  27, 1968. 


R.P.R.  Construction  Co., 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

American  Computer 
leasing  Corp.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

One  East  Fourth,  Inc., 
Cincinnati,  Ohk>. 

Three  East  Fourth,  Inc., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Tinance  Leasing  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

R  P.R.  Enterprises  Co., 
Phoenix.  Ariz. 

American  Computer  Serv- 
ices Corp.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Hunter  Savings  Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

American  Home  Savings 
Association,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Dempsey  &  Siders  Agency, 
Inc..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

United  Liberty  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

American  Financial  Leasing 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohk). 

Finaco,  Inc.,  Ohio  

Dixie  Terminal  Building 
Complex,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
.  Southern  Ohio  Investment.. 

Co. 
..  St  Clair  Savings  Associa- 
tion, Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Bates  &  Springer,  Inc 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 
City  Maintenance  Co., 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Winston  Mobile  Homes, 

Inc.,  Double  Springs, 

Ala. 
Cypress  Communications 

Corp.,  Pacific  Palisades, 

Calif. 
Oarcy  Industries,  Inc, 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
Ultronix,  Inc.,  Grand 

Junction,  Colo. 


do 

Real  estate 

Miscellaneous  business 

services. 
1967 General  insurance  >280. 6 

agency. 
Jan.  6, 1969 Construction  and  develop-    

ment  of  offices  and 

homes. 
do Construction  and  develop-    

ment. 
January  1968...  Computer  leasing—  

nationwide. 

1968 Owns  building  used  by        

bank. 
1968 Owns  real  estate — not  

used  for  banking. 
1967 To  finance  1  leasing  

operation. 
Jan.  6,  1969  ...  Construction  and  develop-    

menL 
1968 Writes  programs  for  com-     

puter  users  and  leasers. 


Savings  institution. 


.do. 


Insuranc*. 
Leasing... 


— Owns  bank  building 1,685.3 

Insurance  

94.  3    Jan.  3,  1967....  Savings  and  loan  asso-  201. 4 

elation. 


.7    SepL  1, 1967 Property  management         

company. 


March  1969 Manufacturing  mobile 

homes. 

14.5  Auto  engine  testing 

equipmenL 


2.1 


D.C.  power  supplies: 

digital  voltmeters. 

Electrical  components. 


TeleAccounting  Bureaii  Inc., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  (suteidiary  of 
Ohio  Valley  Financial  Corp., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  subitidiary  oi 
Realty  Equities  Corpi  of  Now 
York.  r«ew  York,  N.Y  L 


FirstftationalBankof 
Harrison,  Ohio. 


5.5    Nov.  IS,  1966 


CompuScan  Input  Serv- 
ices, Dayton,  Ohk). 
CompuDATA,  Inc., 

Akron,  Ohio. 
CompuTech,  Inc, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Lecto-Data,  Inc.,  Akron, 

Ohio. 
Banassu  ra  nee  Agency, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Ohio  Indemnity  Co., 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Mai-Realty  Co., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Buckeye  Savings  &  Loan, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
First  Ohio  Savings  and  Loan 

Association,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
Sanbury  Savings  and  Loan 

Association,  Sanbury, 

Ohio. 
Trans  Ohio  Development 

Corp.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Eves-Fischer  Ins  Agency, 

Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Eastern  Racing  Association, 

Inc. 

Highland  Films,  Inc.. 

White  House  Inns,  Inc 


Real  estate  lessors  and 

operators. 

.2    Doc  24, 1968 Optical  scanning  electronic 

service. 
32.000.00    Jan.3,1969 Doctor'sbillingsorvico 

OcL21,1968 Business  school 

86,000.00    Jan.  4,1969 Electronic  service 


1.1 
1.1 


.1    June  1969 Mortgage  holding  company 

tor  following  subsidiary, 
1.3    Junel969 Insurance 


.2    Nov.  15, 1968...  Real  estate  brokerage. 

38.6 Savings  and  loan 

association. 
16.3 do 


8.0 


21.4 Savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion. 


Industrial  and  business 

development 
General  insurance 


5.4    Jan.  6, 1969 Suffolk  Downs  Racetrack, 

Boston,  Mass. 

January  1968...  Motion  picture  producer.. 

- Owners  and  operators  of 

hotel  properties. 
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Name  of  1  bank  holding 
company  and  location 

(1) 


Name  of  bank  controlled 
and  location 

(2) 


Deposits  Date  holding 

of  bank  company 

controlled  formed  or  Name  ol  siilisidiary 

(millions)  bank  acquired    and  location 


(3)    (4) 


(5) 


Total 
assets  of 
subsidiary    Date  subsidiary 
(millions)    acquired 

(6)    (7) 


Nature  of  business 
(D 


Value  of 

assets  ol 

holding 

company 

(millions) 

(9) 


Fidelity  Loan  &  Investment 

Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  Greater  Ohio  Corp 


Citizens  Financial  Corp.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Morristown  Bank, 
Morristown,  Ohio. 

First  National  Bank  in 
Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


Newark  Trust  Co  ,  Newark, 
Ohio. 


Larry  Paskon's  Harbor 

Island  Spa,  West  End, 

N.J 
Essex  House,  New  York, 

NY. 
Brokerage  Coverage  Corp... 
Realty  Equities 

Management  Corp. 
Avionice  Investing  Co  .    . 
$1.2    June  1.  1965        Com  Loan  Corp., 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
8.2    July  2,  1968...  Greater  Ohio  Management 

&  Research  Corp. 
Greater  Ohio  tile  Ins  Co 
Greater  Ohio  Realty  Co.  . 
Greater  Ohio  Casualty 

Agencies. 
43.3    June  29,  1967.  Central  States  Financial 

Corp.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Towers  Antenna,  Inc.,  Co-  .. 

shockton,  Ohio 
Certified  Management 

Consultants,  Inc., 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Champion  Service  Corp.,       . 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
NFM,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


November  1968. 
December  1968. 


Health  resort  ... 
Hotel  (45-story). 


J8, 245. 00  Jan  4, 1965  .  . 

10.2  Oct  25,  1968.. 

1.0  Apr  13,  1967. 

18.8  Sept  7.  1967.. 

5.0  Sept.  9,  1968.. 

.  December  1966 

December  1968 

January  1968.  . 


December  1965. 

10,000.00    November  1968 


Personal  credit 

institutions. 
Management  consultants. 

and  research 
Life  insurance  company.. 

Real  estate  broker     

Underwriter-casualty 

insurance. 
Modernization  loans  and 

improvement  loans 
Cable  television  services 


Real  estate  management  to 
investors  and  investor 
group. 

EDP  services    .. 


First  Advisory  Corp.,  Co-         .  January  1966. 

lumbus,  Ohio. 
Mid-States  Mortgage  Co June  1965 

Columbus.  Ohio. 

March  1966.. 


Celina  Financial  Corp.,  Celina, 
Ohio. 


Cement  Insurance  Agency,  Inc., 
Cement  Okla. 

Evans  Insurance  Agency,  Inc., 
Billings,  Okla. 

Carroll  Agency,  Inc.,  Weleetka, 
Okla. 

Savings  Bank  of  Newport,  New- 
port, R.I. 

Industrial  Bancorp,  Inc 


People  Savings  Bank  in  Provi- 
dence, Providence,  R.I. 

Woonsocket  Institution  for 
Savings,  Woonsocket,  R.I. 

Farmers  Cotton  Warehouse, 
Smithfield,  N.C. 


Guardian  Fidelity  Corp.,  Rock 
Hill.S.C. 


Investment  Corp.  of  America, 

Canton,  S.  Dak. 
First  South  Dakota  Bankshares, 

Inc.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 


Able  Diversified  Co.,  Rapid  City, 
S.  Oak. 

Haugo  Investment  Co.,  Sioux 

Falls,  S.  Dak. 
Johnson  Investment  Co.,  Inc., 

Estelline,  S.  Dak. 


Home  Banking  Co.,  SL 
Marys,  Ohio. 


First  State  Bank,  Cement 
Okla. 

First  State  Bank,  Billings, 
Okla 

State  National  Bank  of 
Weleetka,  Okla. 

Newport  County  Trust  Co., 
Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Industrial  National  Bank 
of  Rhode  Island,  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 


Peoples  Trust  Co., 

Providence,  R.I. 
Woonsocket  Institution 

Trust  CO.,  Woonsocket  R.I. 
Peoples  Bank,  Cheraw, 

S.C. 


Ohio  Western  Financial         

Corp..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Citizens  Savings  &  Loan       

Co  ,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
Almour  Securities,  Inc 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Ohio  Escrow  Services,  Inc  , 

Painesville,  Ohio. 

Financial  Propert.es,  Inc 

Towers  Communications,      

Inc..  Coshocton,  Ohio. 

TV  Cable  Systems,  Inc 

Community  Cable  Services,  

Inc. 
Television  Cable  Services 

Inc. 

Lisbon  Cable  TV,  Inc 

Tower  Communications. . 

Systems  Corp. 
21.1    Mar.  23,  1965.  Midwest  Service  Center, 

Inc ,  Celina,  Ohio. 
Celina  National  Lite  Insur-   May  1965 

ance  Co.,  Celina,  Ohio. 

Celina  Mutual  Insurance  Co 

National  Mutual  Insurance  

Co. 


Investment  management 

company  lor  mortgage 

trustees. 
Advisory  company  on 

mortgages. 
Originates  and  brokers  real 

estate  loans 
Inactive  at  present. .     .. 


Real  estate  loans  and  fed- 
erally insured  savings 

Mortgage  banking  and  loan 
servicing. 

Loan  closing  and  escrow 
services 

Nonoperating...         


Cable  television  servKes. 
...do.  


.do. 
.do. 


December  1966.  Computer  center 

Life  insurance  company. 


Insurance. 
..do      - 


1.4    Apr.  15,  1968. 
2.0    Aug.  1,1967.. 


Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  service. 
do 


2.5  Aug.  26,  1966 - - -- Insurance 

1.6  1967 _ Mutual  savings  banks. 


824. 6    Sept  18, 1968.  Information  Sciences,  Inc. . 


<1.0    Nov.  30,  1%8. 


Computer  services  and 
systems. 


4.1 
2.1 
4.1 


Westminster  Development    ...do Real  estate  investment. 

Co. 
1967 Mutual  savings  banks  . 


1966. 


.do 


Exchange  Bank, 
Hollywood,  S.C. 


Peoples  Bank,  Conde,  S. 

Oak. 
Farmers  State  Bank, 

Dupree,  S.  Dak. 

Southern  Hill  Bank, 
Edgemont,  S.  Dak. 

Bank  of  Union  County, 
Elk  Point,  S.  Dak. 

Farmers  State  Bank, 
Estelline,  S.  Dak. 


1968  ._ - Agricultural  service 

(warehouse). 
Real  estate  operators  and 
lessors. 

14    1966  Personal  credit  institutrons. 

Business  credit  institutions. 
Real  estate  agents, 
brokers,  and 
managers 
Real  estate  operator  and 
lessors. 

13    1966 Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  service. 

2  7    1966(1967  Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

FRS)      *"''  service. 

Miscellaneous  investing 
institutions. 

3  1    1966  Business  credit  institutions. 

Real  estate  operators  and 
lessors. 

5  1    1965  Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  service. 
2.8    1967 ■ *> 


W.5 


111.0 


1.S 


.2 
.2 

.2 

75.5 


143.7 
117.9 
<1.  0 


4.2 


<1.0 
<I.O 


<1.0 


<I.O 
<1.0 
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TABLE  5.-1  BANK 


HOLDING  COMPANIES  FORMED  ON  OR  AFTER  JAN.  I,  1965,  WITH  INFORMATION  ON  BANK  AND  NONBANKING  SUBSIDIARIES  CONTROLLED  BY  1  BANK  HOLDING 

COMPANY  (LISTED  IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER  BY  STATE)-Continu»d 


Nam*  of  1  bank  hiding 
company  and  locaqan 

(1) 


Falh, 
United  Corp.,  Rapid  I  ity,  S.  Dak. 


Newport  Corp.,  Sioui 
S.  Dak. 


First  National  Holdini 
Memphis,  Tsnn. 

NLT  Corp., 
Nashville,  Teiu. 


Silco,  Inc.,  Dallas.  Ti 


SNBCofp  ,  Fort  Wort  I 

Fort  Worth  National 
Worth,  Tex. 


Americ^n.General  Ins  irante  Co. 


Houston  National  Co., 
Tex. 


Houston, 


SSIC 


The  1st  National  Ban) 
sonville,  Tex.  &  A 
Jacksonville,  Tex., 
profit-sharing  trust 

Trustees  of  Shannon 
Memorial  Hospital, 
Tex. 

Wilcrol,  Inc.,  Lewisvil 


KRIG,  Inc.,  Odessa,  Te  I 


Firstbank  (nominee  fo(  Employees 
Pension  Fund  ol  Fir(t  National 
Bank  ol  Mount  Pleaiant,  Tex., 
N  B  IS  trustee  tor  it|  own 
pension  fund). 

Kickerillo  Developmeni  Co., 
Raymondville,  Tex.,  riianged 
name  to  Kickerille  Qo. 
Houston,  Tex. 

Dynamerica  Corp 

Woltorth  investment  C  irp 
Woltorth,  Tex, 

60  Inc.  of  Barron.  Bai^on,  Wis., 
(sold  to  Barron  Inva  itment  Co., 
Inc.,  Barron.  Wis.,   i  1968). 

B&F  Corp.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


Waycrosse,  Inc..  Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
Jensen  Sundquist  Agency,  Inc., 

Grantsburg,  Wis. 
Norris  Bankshares,  Ini . 

Cliicago,  III. 


Sterling  Precisian  Corp  ,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


October  21,  1969 


Name  of  bank  controlled 
and  location 

(2) 


Deposits  Date  holdinf 

of  bank  company 

controlled  formed  or         Name  of  subsidiary 

(millions)  bank  acquired   and  location 


Total 
asseb  of 
subsidiary    Date  subsidiary 
(millions)    acquired 


(3)    (4) 


(5) 


(6)    (7) 


Nature  of  business 
(8) 


Corp., 


Farmers  State  Bank, 

Lyons,  S.  Dak. 

Rushmore  State  Bank, 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 


First  Natranal  Bank  of 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Third  fiatranal  Bank. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Exchange  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
Dallas,  Tex. 


Tex Southwest  National  Bank 

of  El  Paso,  Tex. 

,  Fort  West  Side  State  Bank, 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


ol  Jack- 
iates, 
ptoyees 


^'est 


Texas 
an  Angelo, 


II!,  Tex 


Texas  National  Bankot 
Commerce,  Houston, 
Tex. 


Houston  National  Bank , 
Houston,  Tex. 


Farmers  S  Merchants 
State  Bank.Grapeland, 
Tex  ,  now  First  State 
Bark,  Grapeland,  Tex. 

First  National  Bank  of 
Kerrville,  Tex. 

Lewisville  National  Bank, 
Lewisville,  Tex. 

Olton  State  Bank,  Olton, 
Tex. 

First  State  Bank,  Pitts- 
burg, Tex. 


Raymondville  State  Bank, 
Raymondville,  Tex. 


First  National  Bank  of 

Richardson,  Tex. 
Woltorth  State  Bank, 

Woltorth,  Tex. 
First  National  Bank  ol 

Barron,  Barron,  Wis. 

Bank  of  Fort  Atkinson, 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 
Bank  of  Ellsworth, 

Ellsworth,  Wis 
First  Bank  of  Grantsburg, 

Wis. 
Home  Bank,  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 


Milwaukee  Western  Bank, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


V4    19S7. 


9.7    1967(1965 
FRS). 


647.5    Jan.  17,  1969  .  Investors  Mortgage 

428. 4    Dec.  31,  1968.  National  Life  &  Accident 
Insurance  Co. 
WSM,  Inc 


Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  service. 

Real  estate 

Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  servke. 
Miscellaneous  investing 

institutions. 
Real  estate  operators  and 
lessors. 

J5. 2    Feb.  6,  1969 Mortgage  banking  and 

services. 
1, 580. 9    Dec.  23,  1968. . .  Lite  and  health  insurance. . 


Third  Natranal  Co... 

94.8    1968 Southwest  Indemnify  4 

Life  Insurance  Co., 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Sherman  Savings  &  Loan 
Association,  Sherman, 
Tex. 
43.0    1966 


2.2    Dec.  24,  1%8...  Radio  and  TV  broad- 
casting. 

6.5    Jan.  1,1969 Mortgage  banking... 

4.0    1968 Life  insurance 


15.0    1968 Savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion. 


31.8    1967. 


925. 4  1968 Life  A  Casualty  I  nsur- 

ance  Co.  of  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

WLAC,lnc. 

Fidelity  &  Deposit  In- 
surance Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Channing  Financial  Corp., 
Houston ,  Tex. 

253.5  Mar.  27, 1969.  Ten  Ten  Travis  Corp 

Tennessee  Gas  Building 
Corp.,  Houston,  Tex. 


Personal  credit  institu- 
tions. 

Holds  stock  in  other  banks. 

Business  credit  institu- 
tions. 

491.0    1968 Life  insurance 


1968 Radio  and  TV  broadcasting. 

« 100. 0    1969 Fire  and  casualty  insur- 
ance. 

•2.0    1969 Owns  mutual  fund  man- 
agement firms. 

24.0    July  1, 1969 Owns  parking  garage  in 

Houston,  Tex. 

33.0 do Owns  Tennessee  Gas 

Building  In  Houston, 


1.5    1966. 


17.0    Aug.  16, 1968.  Timbermountain  Ranch 
Co. 


.3    Nov.  16, 1966. . 


Tex. 

Personal  credit  institu- 
tions. 

Miscellaneous  investing 
institutions. 

Ranching 


5.1  1966. 

8.2  1967. 


3.1    Dec.  10, 1968- 
Jan.15,1969. 


10.6    1965. 


6.8    OcM,1968...  Mount  Dobbs  Enterprises, 

Inc 
2.2    1965 


Hold  stock  in  other  banks.. 

Real  estate  developers 

Real  estate  operators  and 
lessors. 
.04   Dee.3,1968 Restaurant 


6.8    1965. 


Business  credit  institu- 
tions. 
Insurance  agents,  brokers, 

and  service. 


4.5  Dec.  19, 1966. 

13.1  1967 

15.9  1966.. 

28.1  1968 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


63.0 


June  1967- 
March  1968. 


Greater  Arizona  Ranches, 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 
R.  Herschel  Manufacturing 

Co.,  Peoria,  III. 
Bayou  Acceptance  Corp., 

Mansfield,  La. 

Selected  Resources  C^rp 

Wm.  J.  Meyer  Co.,  Inc.. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 
Elbe  Fale  &  Bender  Co., 

Inc.,  Fall  River,  ^,ass. 
People  s  Building  and 

Loan  Co.,  Barnsville, 

Ohio. 
Yawman  &  Erbe  Manu- 

tacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York. 
A.L.F.-Herman  Corp.,  SL 

Louis,  Mo. 
Nabors  Trailers,  Mansfield, 

La. 
Holga  Metal  Production 

Co.,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 


Miscellaneous  investing 

institutions 

General  farms 

Manulactunng  miscel- 
laneous food  prepara- 
tions. 
October  1967....  Land  development 


3.5    May  1968 Manufacturer  cutlery 

blades. 
Finance  company 


Real  estate  holdings. . . 

February  1%8..  Sheet  metal  labricator. 


2.5    October  1968....  Office  supplies. 


Value  ol 

assets  ol 

holding 

company 

(millwns) 

(9) 


<$1.0 


3.0 


130.0 


3.0 
3.0 


324.0 


23.0 


<1.0 


Real  estate  operators  and  <l.  0 

Lessors. 
TV  and  radio  broadcasting..         <1,0 

Pension  Fund  Trustees 


5.0 


<1.0 
<1.0 

<1.0 
10.0 


3.". 


36.2 


June  1965 Finances  residential  home 

mortgages. 

Jan.  3, 1956 Manulaclure  office  furni- 
ture. 

1958 , 

1959 Manufacture  truck  traileis.. 

November  1964.  Manufacture  o!  steel  office 
lurniture  and  liles. 


October  21,  1969 
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TABLE  5-1  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  FORMED  ON  OR  AFTER  JAN.l,  1965,  WITH  INFORMATION  ON  BANK  AND  NONBANKING  SUBSIDIARIES  CONTROLLED  BY  1  BANK  HOLDING 

COMPANY  (LISTED  IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER  BY  STATE>-Continued 


Name  of  1  bank  holding 
company  and  location 

(1) 


Name  of  bank  controlled 
and  location 

(2) 


Deposits  Date  holding 

of  bank  company 

controlled  lormed  or         Name  of  subsidiary 

(millions)  bank  acquired   and  location 


Total 

assets  of 

subsidiary 

(millions) 


Date  subsidiary 
acquired 


(3)    (4) 


(5) 


(6)    (7) 


Nature  of  business 
(8) 


Value  of 

assets  of 

holding 

company 

(millwns) 

(9) 


Inland  Financial  Corp.,  Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 


Financial  I  nvestmenfs,  Lusk,  Wyo., 
now  Ranch-Way,  Inc.,  Lusk, 
Wyo. 


First  State  Corp.,  Cody,  Wyo. 


Whitefish  Bay  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  Whitefish  Bey, 
VHis. 


Lusk  State  Bank,  Lusk,  Wyo. 


First  National  Bank, 
Meeteetse,  Wyo. 


J37.8    1966 Newton  Securities,  Inc. 

I^ilwaukee,  Wis. 
Inland  Leasing,  Inc., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Inland  Insurance,  Inc., 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 
3. 7    Mar.  18,  1966.  Rocky  Mountain  Livestock 

Co.,  Inc.,  Fort  Collins, 

Colo. 


JO.  1    Dec.  19.  1967...  Mutual  fund 

March  1969 Leasing  equipment. 

do I  nsurance  broker. . . 


J2.8 


.1    Aug.  22, 1967. 


1.2    June  29, 1968. 


Miscellaneous  investing 

institutions. 

Real  estate  developers 

Real  estate  operators  and 

lessors  and  cattle. 
Insurance  agents,  brokers 

&  service. 
Personal  credit  institutkins.. 
Miscellaneous  business 

services. 


1.5 


.3 


1  Merged  into  Picker  Corp.,  its  parent  company,  as  of  Dec.  31,  1968.  .    ^         .u 

« These  companies  were  for  many  years  distributors  for  Picker  Corp..  and  were  acquired  upon  the 
death  of  the  principal,  Mr.  Sicular.  they  were  merged  into  Picker  Corp.  as  of  Dec.  31, 1968. 


>  Excluding  assets  ol  Provident  National  Bank  and  United  Liberty  Lite  Insurance  Co. 
Estimate. 


TABLE  6.-1-BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  FORMED  PRIOR  TO  JAN.  1,  1965,  WHICH  HAVE  ACQUIRED  NONBANKING  SUBSIDIARIES  ON  OR  AFTER  JAN.  1,  1965 


Name  ol  1-bank  holding 
company  and  iKation 

(1) 


Name  of  bank  controlled 
and  location 

(2) 


Deposits  Date  holding 

of  bank  company 

controlled  formed  or  Name  of  subsidiary 

(millions)  bank  acquired   and  location 


Total 

assets  of 

subsidiary 

(millions) 


Date  subsidiary 
acquired 


(3)    (4) 


(5) 


(6)    (7) 


Nature  of  business 
(8) 


Value  of 
assets  of 

holding 
company 
(millions) 

(9) 


Medlln  Insurance  Agency,  Inc., 
Oakley,  Kans. 

Bankers  Life  &  Casulaty  Co., 
Chicago,  III. 


Farmers  State  Bank, 
Oakley,  Kans. 

Citizens  Bank  *  Trust  Co., 

Park  Ridge,  III. 
Royal  National  Bank,  New 

York,  N.Y.i 


Oct  1, 1959...  Oakley  Development  Co., 
Oakley,  Kans. 


1966. 


June30,  1%7. 


214 


Fidelity  Securities  &  Investment 
(ki..  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Industrial  Finance  Co.,  Fayette- 
ville.  Ark. 


Fidelity  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mcllroy  Bank,  Fayette- 
ville,  Ark. 


$134    Jan.  1 1 ,  1955 .   City  Development  Corp.,       

Lake  Park,  Fla. 

February  Molecular  Research,  Inc July  1,  1966.... 

1969.  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

National  Corp.,  Chicago Dec.  14, 1967.. 

The  Shaker  Corp.,  Lake       Dec.  28, 1%7.. 

Park,  Fla. 
Union  Bankers  Insurance     Aug.  1,1967.. 

Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Western  American  Life         Oct  13,  1967... 

Insurance  Co.,  Austin, 

Tex. 
Constitution  Life  Insurance  

Co. 
Bankers  Multiple  Life  

Insurance  Co. 

Fab  Industries,  Inc — 

Western  Life  Assurance  Co February  1967. 

November         Minnesota  Investment  &      January  1%5.. 

1954.  Securities  Co.,  Minne- 

polis,  Minn. 
Oct  17,  I960..  Northwest  Mills,  Inc Jan.  31,  1966.. 

Fayettevllle,  Ark. 


Owns  land  (not  bank- 
related)  and  govern- 
ment bonds. 

Real  estate  holding  com- 
pany. 

Engineering,  research  and 
manufacturing. 

Real  estate  holding  com- 
pany. 

Real  estate  developer 


Life,  accident,  and  health 

insurance. 
Lite,  accident,  and  health 

Insurance. 


{402 


48 


.  Arizona  real  estate. 


Warehouse  and  refinancinf 

(inactive). 


1  Bankers  Life  &  Casualty  Co.,  holds  24  percent  of  Royal  National  Bank  stock,  and  the  Bankers  Life  &  Casualty  Co.  president  personally  holds  11  percent  of  Royal  National  Bank  stock.  An  additional 
60  percent  of  Royal  National  Bank  stock  Is  held  by  officers  and  directors  ol  Bankers  Life  &  Casualty  Co. 

TABLE  7.-SUMMARY  OF  1-BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  OPERATING  INSURANCE  AGENCIES 


99 

1-bank  holding  companies  operating  insurance  agencies  in  same  State— formed  before  Jan.  1,  1965         g 

1-bank  holding  companies  operating  insurance  agencies  in  a  different  State — formed  before  Jan.  1,  1965 - j^i 

1-bank  holding  companies  operating  insurance  agencies  in  same  State— formed  on  or  after  Jan.  1, 1965.        ^ 

1-bank  holding  companies  operating  insurance  agencies  in  a  different  Stale— formed  on  or  after  Jan.  1, 1965 

229 

Total 


TABLE  8.-1  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  OPERATING  INSURANCE  AGENCIES  IN  SAME  STATE-FORMED  BEFORE  JAN.  1,  1965  aOTAL  96) 


Name  of  holding  company 


Location 


Name  of  bank 


Bank 
deposits    LocalKMi 


Date 
acquired 


Gulf  Area  Insurance  Agency,  Inc Bay  Minette,  Ala Baldwin  National  Bank       

Navajo  Bancorporation,  Inc Phoenix,  Ariz. First  Navajo  National  Bank 

Commercial  Investment  Co  Texarkana,  Ark First  National  Bank  in  Ashdown 

American  Pioneer  Lite  Insurance  Co Little  Rock,  Ark First  National  Bank  ol  Poinsett  County... 

Trans  World  Financial  Corp Beverly  Hills,  Calif Trans  World  Bank         

Loren  Investment  Co.,  Inc Brighton,  Colo The  First  Bank  of  Brighton 

Cortez  Investment  Co Cortez,  Colo Citizens  State  Bank  of  Cortez 

Yampa  Valley  Corp  Craig,  Colo Moffat  County  State  Bank 

Colorado  Funding  Co  Denver,  Colo Colorado  State  Bank  of  Denver 

Flatirons  Investment  Co  Boulder,  Colo First  National  Bank. 

The  Central  Insurance  Agency,  Inc Denver,  Goto First  State  of  IdahoSprings     ... 

First  Western  Slope  Corp  Grand  Junction,  Colo.. First  National  Bank  in  Grand  Junction.... 

First  McKinley  Corp  .  .      ..  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo First  National  Bank  of  Glenwood  Springs. 

San  Miguel  Investment  Co..  Norwood,  Colo San  Miguel  Basin  State  Bank 

Solar  Investment  Co.,  Inc Pueblo, Colo. Park  National  Bank  

Rocky  Ford  Investment  Corp Rocky  Ford,  Goto Rocky  Ford  National  Bank 

Brown  Corp  Sterling,  Colo Farmers  State  Bank  ol  Yuma 


6.5 

48.3 

5.9 

3.6 


12.7 

7.0 
10.1 
42.4 

2.6 

3. 
31. 
23. 

3. 

3. 

4. 


6.2 


Robertsdale,  Ala 1964 

Holbrook,  Ariz J»3 

Ashdown,  Ark JsjJ 

Trumann,  Ark JJSB 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 1963 

Brighton,  Colo. J961 

Cortez.  Colo. }*« 

Craig,  Colo 964 

Denver,  Colo .  '»* 

Lafayette,  Colo ""■"I"*" 

Idaho  Springs,  Colo 1962 

Grand  Junction.  Goto 1964 

Glenwood  Springs,  Colo 1961 

Norwood,  Colo J96* 

Pueblo,  Colo }■*• 

Rocky  Ford,  Cok) 1963 

Yuma,  Colo 1963 


cxv- 


-1944— Part  23 
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TABLE 


Nam*  of  holdini  company 


DiJ  riet.  Inc.. 


Auncy, 


1  Co«p 


I  Ag«  Ky 


Inc. 


Conlon  Moore  Corp 
Clearing  Industrial . 
Farmer  City  Agency,  I 
First  National  Holding 
Northland  Insurance 
Howard  McKee  Corp 
The  Riley  Co  ,  Inc.., 
Indiana  Industries.  Ii 
Nichols  Investment 
Nashville  Securities  & 
Associates  Investment 
First  Charter  Financial 
A.  M  Saylor,  Inc.. 

MSB  Corp 

Whitmore  Co.,  Inc.  . 
0  W  Heineking,  Inc.. 
The  Security  Agency,  I 
Stege  Insurance  Agenc 
Iowa  Barber  College 
Midwest  Agriculture  . 
The  Lodwick  Manning 

M.  V.  Co.  Inc 

Humeston  Corp 

Lodwick  Kiron  Co 

Community  Holding  Co 

Asco,  Inc    

Iowa  Business  Investment 
Mornirgside  Developm^it 
Cedar  Investment  Co 

148,  Inc..     

Hi  Plains  Insurance 
Key  Insurance,  Inc 
Percival  Insurance  Ageilcy, 
Ficst  Insurance  Agency, 

Shanlie.  Inc 

MWJIin  InftTSnce  Agen(  i, 

Miami  Agency,  Inc 

Quinter  Insurance  Servi 
Peoples  Investment.  Inc 
Roeland  Park  Agency,  I 
Peoples  Insurance  Ageniy, 
The  Sylvan  Agency,  Incj 
Eipressway  Insurance 
Winn  Development  Corp 
Howard  W  Reiter  In 
Crystal  State  Agency,  I 

North  Shore  Co 

Babbscha,  Inc  

Equity  Capitol  Co 

Financial  Underwriters, 
Fidelity  Securities  S  I 
Richfield  State  Agency,  I 
Park  Plaza  State  Agency 

Behrens,  Inc 

C«ntralia  Insurance  Ageky 

Hardin,  Inc.   

American  National  Ageni  y, 
Bank  Management,  Inc. 
Shelby  Insurance,  Inc.. 
Oscoola  Insurance. Inc.. 

ThumanCorp.   

Guaranty  Development  C 

Binger  Agency,  Inc 

Turtle  Insurance  A?ency. 
Watson  Insurance  Agenc 
Lincoln  Investment  Co. 

Union  Credit  Corp 

Sully  County  Insurance 
Citirens  Bancorporation.. 

XYZCorp 

The  Farmers  S  Merchanp 
Ranchers  Security  Corp 
Lincoln  Liberty  Lite  I 
Mortgage  Investment 
Murray  State  Investment 
Bonneville  Capital  Corp. 
Genera.  Investment  Co., 

New  Shares,  Inc 

First  Capital  Corp 


---- Chicago,  III Commerical  National  Bank  of  Berwyn 

,.  ;:     -°*' i .- State  Bank  of  Clearing. ,,  „ 

S= Vnir-.-, l?JJ^V^%^*^ -  Fafmer  City  State  Bank..  in  i 

-orp.  0  0  Fallon O'Fallon,  ift. First  National  Bank  of  O'Fallon     n  3 


Cr  idit  Corp. 

I  0 


'•* Chicago,  III American  Savings  Bank 

r-.S!? -. Wheeling  Trusts  Savings  Bank. '"'^1 

East  Chicago,  Ind First  National  Bank  of  East  Chicago 

Indiana Bank  of  Indiana 

•---.- Terre  Haute,  Ind First  National  Bank 

nvestment  Co.,  Inc Nashville,  Ind    Nashville  Slate  Bank    

-" South  Bend.  Ind First  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  SoufhBend 

^f Syracuse,  Ind.... State  Bank  ol  Syracuse 

Clarion.  Iowa State  Savings  Bank 

Monticello,  Iowa City  State  Bank 

Corning  lowa__ Okey  Vernon  National  Bank  of'Cornrng 

Hubbard,  Iowa Security  State  Bank 

- Decorah,  Iowa Security  Bank  S  Trust  Co 

"* Fonda,  Iowa First  National  Bank  of  Fonda 

Des  Moines,  Iowa The  Decatur  County  State  Bank 

Rock  Rapids,  Iowa Lester  State  Bank 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.- Manning  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

Marion.  Iowa First  National  Bank  of  Marion 

Humeston,  Iowa Citiiens  State  Bank 

Denison.  Iowa Kiron  State  Bank 

Knoxville,  Iowa  Community  National  Bank  &  trust  Co  " 

■z, Rock  Rapids,  Iowa Rock  Rapids  State  Bank 

CofP Storm  Lake,  Iowa Sibley  State  Bank 

'^••"« Sioux  City,  Iowa Morningside  State  Bank 

Waverly,lowa American  Savings  Bank 

Cherryvale,  Kans Peoples  State  Bank 

Colby,  Kans Thomas  County  National  Bank 

■ Edna,  Kans. First  State  Bank 

"•* Garden  City,  Kans Garden  National  Bank  of  Garden  City" 

Goodland,  Kans First  National  Bank  in  Goodland 

Herndon,  Kans First  State  Bank  . 

•'"* Oakley.  Kans. Farmers  State  Bank  of  Oakley 

: Shawnee  Mission,  Kans Miami  County  National  Bank  of  PaoJa 

"* Quinter.Kans First  National  Bank  of  Quinter  . 

Richmond,  Kans PeoplesState  Bank 

■ Mission.  Kans...  Roeland  Park  State  Bank 

""= Sharon  Springs,  Kans PeoplesState  Bank  of  Sharon  Springs" 

.        -  - Sylvan  Grove.  Kans Sylvan  State  Bank 

igency,  Inc New  Orleans,  La...  "  - 


vesi  nent 


In 
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Bankers  Financial  Corp., 
Exchange  Investors,  Inc.. 
First  Plaza  Co  .  Lincoln,  f^br.. 
Harlem  Corp.,  Rapid  City, 
Independence  Financial  ( 
Iowa  Banco  Corp.,  Omaha 
Mid  Continent  Financial  C 
Thompson  Insurance,  Inc. 
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S.-l  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  OPERATING  INSURANCE  AGENCIES  IN  SAME  STATE-FORMED  BEFORE  JAN.  1,  1965  (TOTAL  96)-Conlinued 


Location 


Name  of  bank 


Bank 
deposits    Locatwn 


22.1 
39.0 


14.3 

27.1 

94.9 

74.2 

6.4 

5.7 

141.9 

10.4 

3.5 

3.4 

8.9 

3.2 

9.3 

4.1 

7.6 

1.6 

2.0 

16.5 

2.2 

2.4 

11.8 

7.5 

5.9 

9.0 

3.8 

5.5 

9.2 

2.4 

15.6 

10.4 

2.3 

7.5 

17.1 

5.2 

2.8 

18.2 

4.0 

3.0 


Berwyn,  III... 

Chicago,  III 

Farmer  City,  III 

O'Fallon,  III.. 

South  Chicago  Heights,  I'li. 

Wheeling,  III. 

East  Chicago.  Ind 

Gary,  Ind    

Monticello,  Ind. 


Date 
acquired 


1962 
1914 
1964 
1962 
1960 
1961 
1941 
1963 
1962 


Nashville,  Ind Unknown 


South  Bend,  Ind 

Syracuse,  Ind. , 

Aplington,  Iowa 

Central  City,  Iowa... 

Corning.  Iowa    

Hubbard.  Iowa 

Decorah.  Iowa 

Fonda,  Iowa. 

Leon,  Iowa 

Lester,  Iowa 

Manning,  Iowa 

Marion,  Iowa 

Humeston,  Iowa 

Kiron,  Iowa 

Knoxville,  Iowa 

Rock  Rapids,  Iowa... 

Sibley,  Iowa. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Tripoli,  Iowa.. 

Cherryvale,  Kans 

Colby,  Kans 

Edna,  Kans. _ 

Garden  City,  Kans... 

Goodland,  Kans 

Jennings,  Kans 

Oakley.  Kans 

Paola,  Kans 

Quinter,  Kans 

Richmond,  Kans 

Roland  Park,  Kans 

Sharon  Springs,  Kans 

Sylvan  Grove,  Kans... 


nvi  stmmt  ( 


Co Canby,  Minn 

Crystal,  Minn 

Duluth,  Minn , 

Fridley,  Minn 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Co.,  Ine.mi"!'"!  .".do 

'C Richfield,  Minn. 

Inc St  Louis  Park,  Minn.. 

New  London,  Mo.  . 

Inc Centralia,  Mo 

Edison.  Nebr  .. 

Inc Kimball,  Nebr 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Shelby,  Nebr 

Osceola,  Nebr 

Trenton.  Nebr 

I-- Livingston,  Mont 

Binger,  Okia 

Inc Turtle.  Okla.. 

Inc New  Rockford.  N.  Dak. 

Lennox.S.  Oak 

Huron,  S.  Dak.. 

Onida.S.  Dak 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.. 


Winnheld.  La Winn  State  Bank  &  Trust  Co 


Fidelity  Bank  &  Trust  Co...   ."."  '       Winnfield  La' 


A  [ency... 


...  National  Citizens  Bank  of  Canby 

...  Crystal  State  Bank..    

...  Airport  State  Bank  of  Duluth 

...  Fridley  State  Bank ""' 

...  Citizens  State  Bank  of  Green  Isle... 

...  Lake  City  State  Bank... 

...  Fidelity  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

...  Richfield  Bank  S  Trust  Co... 

...  Park  Plaza  Slate  Bank  of  SL  Louis  Park" 

...  Ralls  County  State  Bank 

...  First  National  Bank  ol  Centralia 

...  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank "" 

...  American  National  Bank  of  Kimball.. .^IIJ 

...  Bank  of  Arzgue 

...  First  National  Bank  of  Sheiby. 
...  First  National  Bank  of  Osceola. 

...  Farmers  State  Bank '..'.'" 

...  First  Security  Bank  of  Livingston .'. 

...  BingerCommunityBank... 

...  Bank  of  Tuttle [[ 

...  First  State  Bank  of  New  Rockford 

...  Exchange  Bank  ol  Lennox 

..  First  Security  Bank '_l[ 

..  Sully  County  Bank... '.."'.'.'. 

..  United  National  Bank  of  Vermiilk)n.. 
First  Western  Bank. 


nc 


Pierre,  S.  Dak 

Investment  Co Watertown,  S.  Dak Farmers*  MerchantsBank  S  Rrust 

Winner,  S.  Dak Ranchers  National  Bank 

Houston,  Tex First  National  Bankol  Raymondville 

San  Antonio,  Tex Mercantile  Bank  &  Trust 

Murray,  Utah Murray  Slate  Bank.. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah Bank  of  Sait  Lake... 

Wisconsin Monona  Grove  State  Bank 

New  Fran  ken,  Wis New  Franken  State  Bank 

Lander,  Wyo First  National  Bank  ol  Lander 


nsu  ance  Co 

iCoip. 


Inc 


3.1  do       

6.6  Canby,  Minn 

14.5  Crystal,  Minn 

1.4  Duluth,  Minn 

6.8  Fridley,  Minn 

8.6  Green  Isle.  Minn...     . 

9.5  Lake  City,  Minn 

48.4  Minneapolis,  Minn 

35.9  Richfield,  Minn 

11.9  SL  Louis  Park,  Minn 

3.8  New  London,  Mo.   . 

7.8  Centralia,  Mo 

1.6  Edison,  Nebr 

6.8  Kimball,  Nabr ..'.'.. 

1.5  Prague,  Nebr 

2.8  Shelby,  Nebr 

4.0  Osceola,  Nebr 

2.1  Maywood,  Nebr 

10.7  Livingston,  Mont... 

2.5  Binger,  Okla.. 

2.9  Turtle,  Okla..  "". 

6.6  New  Rockford,  N. 

4.7  Lennox.  S.  Dak... 

2.  5  Morristown.  S.  Dak  .  . 

l.I  Onida.S.  Dak 

14. 1  Vermillion,  S.  Dak 

5.5  Wall.S.  Dak 

17.1  Watertown,  S.  Dak... 

5.9  Winner,  S.  Dak 

9.8  Raymondville,  Tex 

13.  3  San  Antonio,  Tex 

13.3  Murray,  Utah... 

5.5  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Monona,  Wis 

4.4  New  Franken,  Wis. 

11.1  Lander,  Wyo .'..' 


Dak.. 


1964 
By  1%4 
1962 
1963 
1963 
1964 
1962 
1%3 
1%2 
1963 
1%4 
1963 
1%2 
1963 
I%1 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1962 
1964 
1963 
1961 
1961 
1958 
1964 
1959 
1962 
1964 
Unknown 
Unknown 
1962 
1962 
1964 
1964 
I960 
1963 
1963 
1932 
1963 
1963 
By  1964 
1964 
1963 
1958 
1964 
1963 
1961 
1964 
1961 
1961 
1962 
1964 
1964 
1964 
1964 
1960 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1964 
Unknown 
1963 
1958 
Unknown 
1964 
1963 
1958 
1963 
1964 


/  GENCIES  AS  l-BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  OPERATING  INSURANCE  AGENCIES  IN  DIFFERENT  STATE  THAN  THE  HOLDING  COMPANY-FORMED  BEFORE  JAN   1 

(TOTAL  8) 


1965 


Name  of  holding  c(  mpany  and  location 


Name  of  bank  and  location 


Bank  deposits     Date  acquired 


■ergus  Fal^,  Minn Fi,st  National  Bank  in  Drake,  N.  Dak 

Slendive,  Mont ei  Dorado  National  Bank,  El  Dorado  Kans" 

'^'n'L fifst  National  Bank  ol  Westminster,  Colo. 

P>.  uaR...  Security  State  Bank,  Harlem,  Mont 

I.,  Lincoln,  Nebr Standard  State  Bank,  Indcpendenc 

n'-'C  -i,\: Onawa  State  Bank,  Onawa,  Iowa 

rp.,  Omaha,  Nebr Commercial  Bank  of  Leadville,  Colo 

Towner,  N.  Dak Basin  State  Bank,  SUnford,  Mont 


Cirp. 


I  Cii 


Harlem, 
Independence,  Mo 


4.4 

1960 

11.4 

1959 

13.2 

1964 

3.6 

1964 

12.8 

1964 

8.0 

1964 

5.8 

1964 

5.3 

1%3 

October  21,  1969 
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TABLE  la— 1  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  OPERATING  INSURANCE  AGENCIES  IN  SAME  STATE— FORMED  ON  OR  AFTER  JAN.  1,  1965  aOTAL  121) 


Notw  of  Holding  Company 


Locatran 


Name  of  Bank 


Location 
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Data  acquired 


Baldwin  Insurance  Co  .  Inc Bay  Mhtette,  Ah First  National  Bank  of  Bay  Minette Bay  Minette.  Ala 

First  Lincoln  Financial  Corp Los  Annies,  CaW Lincoln  Bank Los  Angeles,  Calif 

D.  Earle  Brumbaugh  Agency,  Inc Fniit«,Cok) Fruita  State  Bank Fruita,  Colo. 

Cotorado  Financial  Services,  Ine Eagle,  Cote First  National  Bank  of  Eagle  County Eagle.  Colo 

Middle  Park  Agency,  Inc Granby,  Cote Middle  Park  Bank Granby,  Colo 

Hereford  Insurance  &  Investment  Co Hereford,  (^te Hereford  State  Bank Hereford,  Cote 

Holyoke  Agency,  Inc Holyoke,  Cote. Holyoke  Bank  and  Trust  Co Holyoke,  Cote 

Liberty  Agency  Inc  do Kirk  State  Bank Kirk,  Cote. , 

Greeley-LaSalle  I  nvestment  Corp Greeley,  Cote South  Platte  National  Bank LsSalle,  Colo 

Washington  Investment  Co. Otis.  Colo First  National  Bank  of  Otis Otis.  Colo 

Harry  A  Lowe  Agency.  Inc Ouray,  Colo Citizens  State  Bank  Ouray.  Colo 

Clark  Insurance  Agency,  Inc Stratton,  Cote First  National  Bank  Stratton.  Cote , 

Chrcago  City  Bancorporation Chicago,  IH Chicago  City  Bank  &  Trust  Co Chicago  III 

Backlund  White.  Inc Dunlap,  III Glasford  State  Bank Glasford,  III , 

First  Wyanet  I  nvestment  Corp Wyanet,  III First  National  Bank  of  Wyanet.   Wyanet  III 

American  Investment  Co.  of  South  Blind South  Bend,  Ind American  National  Bank  &  Trust  (^ South  Bend.  Ind. 

The  Lodwick  Danbury  Co Des  Moines,  Iowa Farmers  Savings  Bank Danbury,  Iowa 

Goose  Lake  Investment.  Inc Iowa Goose  Lake  Saving*  Bank Goose  Lake,  Iowa 

Humboldt  Realty  Insurance  Co.,  Inc Humboldt,  Iowa First  National  Bank Humboldt,  Iowa 

Zabel  Enterprises,  Inc Lenox,  Iowa do Lenox.  Iowa 

Wiseo,  Inc  Maquoketa.  Iowa First  State  Bank Diagonal,  Iowa 

First  Building  Corp.  of  Eldora Eldora.  Iowa    first  National  Bank Eldora,  Iowa 

Iowa  National  Investment  Co Dubuque,  Iowa. Epworth  Savings  Bank Epworth.  Iowa 

Fayette  Investment  Co Mason  City,  Iowa State  Bank Fayette,  Iowa 

United  American  Investment  Co do First  State  Bank Britt,  Iowa 

Iowa  Banshares,  Inc    Red  Oak,  Iowa Pella  National  Bank Pella.  Iowa 

Riceville  Investment  Co  Charles  City.  Iowa First  National  Bank Riceville.  Iowa 

Pioneer  Development  Co  Sioux  City,  Iowa Pioneer  Valley  Savings  Bank Sergeant  Bluff,  Iowa.. 

Nora  Springs  Investment  Co.,  Inc Iowa.. First  State  Bank      Nora  Springs,  Iowa... 

Williams  Security  Insurance  Agency,  Inc Williams,  Iowa Williams  Savings  Bank Williams,  Iowa 

Tri-County  Insurance  Agency.  Inc Zearing,  Iowa Tri-County  Bank Zearing.  Iowa 

Bedene  Insurance  Agency,  Inc Arma,  Kans... First  State  Bank  Arma,  Kans 

Exchange  Bankshares  Corp Atchison,  Kans Exchange  National  Bank  of  Atchison Atchison,  Kans 

Berco,  Inc.. Salina,  Kans Bennington  Slate  Bank Bennington,  Kans 

Danehower  Realty  Corp       Chanute,  Kans First  National  Bank  of  Chanule Chanute,  Kans 

The  Glen  Elder  Agency,  Inc Glen  Elder,  Kans Traders  Slate  Bank Glen  Elder,  Kans 

Nemaha  Investment  Co.,  Inc Goff,  Kans First  National  Bank  of  Goff Goff.  Kans  

Citizens  Insurance  Agency,  Ine Jewell,  Kans Citizens  Stale  Bank.  Jewell.  Kans 

Full  Servrce  Insurance,  Inc Harston-LaCrosse,  Kans Home  State  Bank  LaCrosse,  Kans 

Colt  Investment,  Inc Prairie  Village,  Kans Hartford  State  Bank - Hartford,  Kans 

John  Herbin,  Inc Jamestown,  Kans Randall  National  Bank Randall,  Kans 

Dunmire  Insurance  Agency,  Inc Spring  Hill,  Kans State  Bank  ol  Spring  Hill Spring  Hill,  Kans 

Boyce  Insurance,  Inc Strawn,  Kans. Strawn  State  Bank Strawn,  Kans. 

Sylvia  Insurance  Agency,  Inc Sylvia,  Kans Sylvia  State  Bank Sy  via.  Kans 

First  Wa  Keeney  Agency,  Inc. Wa  Keeney.  Kans. First  National  Bank Wa  Keeney,  Kans 

Wakefield  Agency.  Inc Wakefield,  Kans Farmers  &  Merchants  State  Bank Wakefield,  Kans 

Medelco.  Inc Rochester,  Minn Sterling  State  Bank Austin,  Minn 

First  National  Agency  of  Bagley,  Inc Bagley,  Minn First  National  Bank  of  Bagley Bagley,  Minn 

Balaton  Agency,  Inc Balaton,  Minn Farmers  &  Merchants  State  Bank Balaton,  Minn 

First  National  Agency  of  Baudette,  Inc Baudette,  IVIinn First  National  Bank  ol  Baudette Baudette,  Minn 

The  Bellingham  Corp Minneapolis,  Minn State  Bank  of  Bellingham Bellingham,  Minn 

Dassel  Investment  Co      do Dassel  State  Bank Dassel,  Minn 

Elgin  Investment  Co..  Inc Elgin,  Minn Elgin  State  Bank. Elgin,  Minn 

Farmers  Investment  Corp Eyota,  Minn Farmers  State  Bank  ol  Eyota. Eyota,  Minn.. 

Citizens  State  Agency  of  Fulda,  Inc Fulda,  Minn Citizens  State  Bank  of  Fulda Fulda,  Minn 

C.S.  Inc  Harmony,  Minn Harmony  State  Bank Harmony,  Minn 

Himie  Agency,  Inc Hayfield,  Minn Citizens  State  Bank Hayfield,  Minn... 


Feb.  1 


Farmer  &  Merchants  State  Bank Hinckley.  Minn 

Franklin  National  Bank Minneapolis,  Minn... 

Kanabec  State  Bank f^ora.  Minn 

Stale  Bank  of  Rush  City Rush  City.  Minn 


Oppegard  Agency,  Inc Hinckley,  Minn 

Klorsel  Corp Minneapolis,  Minn 

Kanabec  Credit  Co.,  Inc Mora,  Minn 

Kimberly  Leasing  Corp.,  Inc Rush  City,  Minn 

Poe  Investment  Co.,  Inc Minneapolis,  Minn 

Plaza  Agency,  Inc St.  Cloud,  Minn 

First  National  Agency  of  Wadena,  Inc Wadena,  Minn 

Clear  Lake  Agency  of  Waseca,  Inc Waseca,  Minn , 

Feenev  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. Missouri — 

Marshlield  Investment  Co.,  Inc Marshfield,  Mo. , 

Mid-America  Bancorporation,  Inc Smithville,  Mo Citizens  Bank  of  Smithville. 

Security.  Inc Butte.  Mont Security  Bank Butte.  Mont 

Robert  Agency,  Inc Roundup,  Mont Miners  &  Merchants  Bank Roundup,  Mont 

Con- West,  Inc Slevensville,  Mont  ,-:... ^....  „...  <-■  ;ii.  ». 


Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank. 

Plaza  Park  Bank 

First  National  Bank , 

First  National  Bank  of  Waseca 

Peoples  Bank  of  Kansas  City 

Citizens  State  Bank 


Sacred  Heart,  Minn... 

SI.  Chud,  Minn 

Wadena,  Minn 

Waseca,  Minn 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Marshfield.  Mo 

Smithville,  Mo 


Dec. 


First  State  Bank Slevensville,  Mont.. 


Mineral  County  insurance  Agency,  Inc Superror,  Mont FirstState  Bank  of  Mineral  County Superior,  Mont 


Hansen  Lawrence  Agency,  Inc 

Commercial  Investment  Co 

Wells  Enterprises,  Inc 

1st  Group,  Inc 

Clearwater  Enterprises,  Inc — 

Hoff  Investment  Corp.. 


Farmers  State  Bank  of  Worden . 

Commercial  National  Bank ..... 

State  Bank  of  Bartley 

Blue  Springs  State  Bank ,. 

Citizens  State  Bank 

Dalton  State  Bank. 


Worden,  Mont 

Ainsworth,  Nebr 

Bartley,  Nebr 

Blue  Springs,  Nebr. 
Clearwater.  Nebr... 
Dalton,  Nebr. 


Sept  1 


Worden,  Mont 

Ainsworth,  Nebr 

Bartley,  Nebr 

Beatrice,  Nebr 

Clearwater,  Nebr 

,. Lisco,  Nebr 

Decatur  Agency  Co Decatur,  Nebr Citizens  State  Bank Decatur,  Nebr 

Midstate  Insurance  Agency  ft  Management,  Inc Elm  Creek,  Nebr Elm  Creek  State  Bank Elm  Creek,  Nebr 

Nebraska  Bankshares.  Inc Farnam.  Nebr '. Farnam  Bank. Farnam,  Nebr... 

The  Woodstock  Land  &  Cartle  Co Fullerton,  Nebr Fullerton  National  Bank. Fullerton,  Nebr.. 

Byla  Co.,  Inc Gibbson,  Nebr Exchange  Bank Gibbson,  Nebr.. 

Gresham  Co.,  inc  Gresham,  Nebr Gresham  State  Bank Gresham.  Nebr.. 

Hardy  Insurance  Agency,  Inc - Nebraska... Hardy  State  Bank Hardy.  Nebr 

Indianola  Agency,  Inc Indianola,  Nebr Bank  of  Indianola Indianola,  Nebr. 

Farmers  X  Merchants  investment  Co.. Lincoln,  Nebr Union  Bank  »  Trust  Co Lincoln,  Nebr... 

Packers  Management  Co Omaha,  Nebr Packers  National  Bank Omaha,  Nebr... 

O'Neill  Properties  Inc O'Neill,  Nebr First  National  Bank  of  O'Neill O'Neill,  Nebr... 

Howard  Huff,  Inc Ord,  Nebr Security  State  Bank Oxford,  Nebr 

Farmers  Insurance  Agency,  Inc . Nebraska Bank  of  Panama Panama,  Nebr. 

Clarke,  Inc Nebraska Clarke  Bank. Papillion,  Nebr 

Pawnee  County  Banshares Milford,  Nebr Pawnee  County  Bank Pawnee  City,  Nebr - 

Pickrell,  Inc Beatrrea,  Nebr Pickrell  State  Bank ^ ,. Pickrell.  Nebr 

Stamford  Banco,  Inc Nebraska Stamford  Bank Stamford,  Nebr 

Security  Insurance  Agency,  Inc Superior.  Nebr Security  National  Bank Superior , Nebr 

Tekamah  Agency  Co.,  Inc Tekamah,  Nebr first  National  Bank Takamah,  Nebr 

Wolback  Insurance  Agency  Inc... Wolback,  Nebr PeoplesState  Bank Wolback,  Nebr 

Wake  Insurance  Agency.  Ine Fuquay  Varina.  N.C Southern  Bank  KTrustCo Mount  Olive,  N.C 

First  Union  National  Corp.... Charlotte,  N.C First  Union  National  Bank  of  North  Carolina Charlotte,  N.C Sept. 

NCNBCorp  . do North  Carolina  National  Bank do Jan. 

The  Wachovia  Corp Winston-Salem,  N.C Wachovia  Bank  ft  Trust  Co Winston-Salem,  N.C Dec 

The  Southern  National  Corp... Lumberton,  N.(i Southern  National  Bank  of  North  Carolina Lumberton,  N.C Jan. 

Columbus  Corp Columbus,  N.  Dak Columbus  State  Bank Columbus,  N.  Oak 

Home,  Ine  Steele,  N.  Dak Bank  of  Steele Steele,  N.  Dak 

The  Greater  Ohio  Corp Mt  Gilead,  Ohio First  National  Bank  ol  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio MLGilead,Ohw Sept 


1965 
1965 
1966 
1965 
1965 
1968 
1967 
1967 
1968 
1966 
1967 
1%7 
I%8 
I%5 
1969 
1966 
1966 
1967 
1967 
1968 
1968 
1967 
1966 
1967 
1966 
1966 
1968 
1965 
1967 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1968 
1967 
1966 
1967 
1966 
1967 
1966 
1%7 
1968 
1965 
1%8 
1968 
1967 
1965 
1965 
1965 
1967 
1965 
1969 
1965 
1965 
1%5 
1966 
1966 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1966 
1965 
12.  1968 
1968 
1966 
1968 
1967 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1967 
1968 
1965 
1967 
1967 
1966 
1966 
1968 
1968 
1967 
1968 
1966 
1965 
1968 
1%7 
1968 
1966 
1968 
1965 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1967 
196S 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1965 
1965 
1968 
12,1969 
31.1968 
19,1969 
1966 
1968 
1968 
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TABLE  10.- 


Nim*  ol  holdinf  ( xnpiny 


.  Inc.. 


k;hi 


Ctmtnt  Insurance  AgtnA^,  Inc. 
Evans  Insurance  Agencyjlnc. 

Carroll  Agency.  Inc 

Bankers  Investment  Co 
Citizens  Insurance  Agency 
Investment  Corp.  ot  Ai 
First  South  Dakota  Ban 
Haugo  Investment  Co.. 
Johnson  Investment  Co. 
Midwestern  Banks.  Inc. 
Oecotah  Bank  Holding  C( 

United  Corp 

B  0  Inc.  of  Barron 
Jensen  Sundquist  Agenc 
First  State  Corp. 


First  Estes  Plaza  Co..  Lintoi 
Thor  Realty  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland, 
Lincoln  Corp.,  Rapid  City 
Waycrosse,  Inc.,  Minneaqol 
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BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  OPERATING  INSURANCE  AGENCIES  IN  SAME  STATE— FORMED  ON  OR  AFTER  JAN.  1,  196S  (TOTAL  121)— Continued 


Locttion 


Name  o(  bank 


Location 


Date  acquired 


Oklahoma. 


First  State  Bank Cement.  Okla. 


Billings,  Okia do. 

Weleetka.  Okla Slate  National  Bank  ot  Weleetka. 


Billinrs.Okla. 
Weleetka,  Okla... 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak United  National  Bank  ot  Brandon Brandon,  S.  Dak., 


Clark,  S,  Dak. 
Conde,  S.  Dak. 


Clark,  S.  Dak Citizens  State  Bank. 

Canton,  S.  Dak Peoples  Bank. 

ares,  Inc Sioux  Falls, S,  Dak FarmersStafe  Bank Dupree,S.  Dak. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak Bank  ot  Union  County Elk  Point,  S.  Dak.. 

Inc Estelline,  S.  Dak Farmers  State  Bank Estelline,  S.  Dak... 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak Lyman  County  Bank Kennebec,  S.  Oak.. 

Aberdeen,  S.  Dak Security  Bank  Webster,  S.  Dak... 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak Rushmote  State  Bank Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

Barron,  Wis    First  National  Bank  ot  Barron Barron,  Wis 

,  Inc Grantsburg,  Wis FirsI  Bank  ol  Grantsburg Grantsburg,  Wis 

Cody,  Wyo First  National  Bank Mesteetse,  Wyo. . . 


1968 
1967 
1966 
1965 
1967 
1966 
1966 
1965 
1967 
1967 
196S 
1967 
1965 
1966 
1968 


TABLE  ll.-l  BANK  HO  .DING  COMPANIES  OPERATING  INSURANCE  AGENCIES  IN  A  DIFFERENT  STATE  THAN  THE  HOLDING  COMPANY— FORMED  ON  OR  AFTER  JAN.  1,  196S  (TOTAL  4) 


Name  ot  holding  ( ]mpany  and  location 


Name  ot  bank  and  location 


Date  acquired 


In,  Nebr First  National  Bank  ol  Estes  Park,  Colo. 

Ohk) Smithlon  Bank,  Smithton,  Mo.  

S.  Dak Lincoln  Security  Bank.  Libby,  Mont 

lis,  Minn Bank  ol  Ellsworth,  Ellsworth,  Wis 


administration 
for<:e  recommer 
tions  in,  if  not 
mandatory  oU 
The  cliallenge 


OIL  IMPOR'T  QUOTA  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKEjl  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massuchusetts  (Mr.  Contk)  is 
recogniied  for  20  minutes. 

Sir.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  de- 
velopments conperning  the  President's 
Cabinet  Task  Pfcrce  on  Oil  Import  Con- 
trol present  both  a  hope  and  a  challenge 
to  those  of  us  who  have  long  been  op- 
posed to  the  restrictive  oil  quota  system. 
The  hope  I  spf  ak  of  is  based  on  several 
ubmissions  to  the  task 
ing  substantial  altera- 
e  total  abolition  of,  the 
port  program, 
is  that  a  massive  effort 
is  now  underway  to  discredit  the  task 
force  staff  in  thfe  eyes  of  both  the  White 
House  and  task  [force  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  |  am  sure  I  speak  for  all 
53  cosponsors  of]  my  bill  to  end  the  quota 
system,  and  many  more  Members  as  well, 
in  urging  both  jthe  task  force  and  the 
President  to  resist  these  pressures. 

Already,  Mr.  ^peaker,  there  have  been 
several  encouraging  signals  coming  from 
administration  Sources. 

First,  and  perl^aps  most  important.  As- 
sistant Attorney |C5eneral  Richard  W.  Mc- 
Laren. Chief  of  the  Justice  Department's 
Antitrust  Division,  has  recommended 
abolition  of  the  quotas,  saying  they  have 
no  relation  to  "jany  reasonable  national 
seciurity  goal." 

Second,  the  tksk  force  staff  itself  has 
released  a  study!  predicting  that  Alaskan 
north  slope  oil  dan  be  sold  competitively 
with  foreign  oi| — even  without  import 
restrictions. 

artment  of  Defense  has 
k  force  that,  at  a  mini- 
Hemisphere  cil  sources 
hat  the  best  way  to  as- 
secure  sources  is  to 
eely  from  those  areas, 
partment  of  Interior  has 
s  to  the  task  force  back- 


Third,  the  Dei 
reported  to  the 
mum,  all  Weste: 
are  secure,  and 
sure   they  rem 
allow  imports  fi 

Finally,  the 
submitted  studi 
ing  up  our  contention  that  the  cost  of 


the  program  to 


able,  and  that  th  e  stockpiling  of  oil  would 
be  a  far  cheaper  method  of  providing  for 
emergency  need*. 

These  and  other  studies,  Mr 


have,  according 


consumers  is  consider- 


Speaker, 
to  some  press  accounts. 


led  the  task  force  staff  to  recommend 


substantial  changes  in  our  present  in- 
equitable and  indefensible  CJoverrunent 
oil  policy.  The  staff  is  now  circulating 
several  of  these  so-called  "fact  papers" 
among  task  force  members.  I  include  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks  several  copies  of 
recent  stories  in  the  oil  press  on  this 
subject. 

It  is  no  surprise,  then,  that  the  major 
oil  lobbyists  are  now  hard  at  work  seek- 
ing to  discredit  the  task  force  effort. 

But  it  is  a  supreme  irony,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  same  oil  barons  who  called  for 
this  task  force  study  in  the  first  place 
are  now  disappointed  with  the  very  crea- 
ture they  brought  into  being. 

Only  last  February,  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute  and  its  chairman,  Mr. 
Michael  L.  Haider,  who  also  happens  to 
be  chairman  of  the  board  of  Standard 
Oil  of  New  Jersey,  urged  the  President 
to  set  up  the  task  force.  I  include  a  copy 
of  that  letter  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

Despite  this  irrefutable  documentary 
evidence,  some  major  oil  propagandists, 
in  their  zeal  to  disown  their  unruly  child, 
are  already  claiming  that  it  was  the 
"politicians"  who  caused  the  creation  of 
the  task  force.  Mr.  Gene  Kinney  at- 
tempts this  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Oil 
&  Gas  Journal  for  October  13.  1969. 
I  also  include  this  article  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oil  barons  can- 
not escape  the  facts.  It  was  the  oil  lobby, 
and  not  the  "politicians"  seeking  to  end 
the  quotas,  who  pushed  for  the  creation 
of  the  task  force. 

I  think  the  evidence  is  clear,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  main  purposes  of  the 
task  force  proposal  were  to  delay  a  deci- 
sion about  to  be  made  on  the  application 
for  a  free  port  and  refinery  at  Machias- 
port,  Maine,  and,  in  general,  to  stall  any 
further  action  in  the  direction  of  re- 
forming oiu"  oil  policies. 

Although  I  was  convinced  that  the 
subject  had  been  studied  to  death,  I 
have  cooperated  with  the  task  force,  sub- 
mitting my  own  proposal  in  which  I  ex- 
plained the  purposes  of  my  bill  and  urged 
the  task  force  to  support  it. 

And,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  a  number 
of  excellent  studies  submitted  to  the 
task  force  have  also  recommended  either 
abolition  of  the  quotas  or  greatly  in- 
creased imports. 


1965 
1965 
1966 
1967 


It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  predict 
what  the  task  force  will  finally  recom- 
mend and  what  the  President  will  de- 
cide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  do  not  sug- 
gest that  the  concerted  effort  now  un- 
derway to  discredit  the  task  force  staff 
will  easily  sway  the  distinguished  mem- 
bership of  the  task  force,  or  the  Presi- 
dent himself. 

I  believe  tliis  administration  is  com- 
mitted to  giving  this  question  the  most 
objective  look  possible,  and  that  it  fully 
intends  to  decide  these  questions  of  oil 
policy  on  their  merits. 

But  I  am  also  convinced  that  those  of 
us  who  favor  serious  reform  must  renew 
our  efforts.  We  cannot  permit  this  cyni- 
cal lobbying  effort  to  scuttle  the  work  of 
the  task  force. 

If  the  facts  are  made  clear  to  the  pub- 
lic, particularly  by  my  colleagues  from 
the  Northeast  in  this  and  in  the  other 
body,  I  believe  we  can  meet  this  latest 
challenge. 

Surely  all  of  us  here  know  that  the 
oil  lobby  can  be  a  most  powerful  foe.  But 
the  truth  is  far  more  powerful. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  know  that 
truth.  And,  when  they  do,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  effort  of  the  oil  industry 
to  discredit  the  work  of  the  task  force 
staff  will  fail. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

February  5,  1969. 
Dr.  Arthur  P.  Burns, 
Counselor  to  the  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  Burns:  Mr.  Michael  L,  Haider, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  and  I  would 
like  to  submit  to  you  for  your  consideration 
the  attached  memorandum.  This  memoran- 
dum urges  the  creation  of  a  Cabinet  level 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and 
re-evaluating  the  Mandatory  Oil  Import  Pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Haider  and  I  would  welcome  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  this  matter  with  you 
personally. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Frank  N,  Ikaro, 
President,  American  Petroleum  Institute. 

(From  Oil   &   Oas  Journal,  Sept.   29,   1969] 
Interior  Stafv  Explodes  Iuports  Bomb 
The  search  for  cheaper  alternatives  to  oil- 
import  controls  drew  support  last  week  from 
a  Department  of  Interior  staS  report. 
The  report  concludes  that  emergency  stOT- 
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age  in  Gulf  Coast  salt  domes  would  cost  far 
less  than  spare  productive  capacity  or  other 
hedges  against  loss  of  foreign  supplies. 

The  draft  analysis,  which  does  not  repre- 
sent a  departmental  position,  nevertheless  is 
expected  to  have  major  Influence  on  policy. 

The  series  of  nine  "technical"  papers  sub- 
mitted to  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil- 
Import  Controls  estimates  the  cost  of  a  stra- 
tegic reserve  in  salt-dome  storage  at  only 
39</bbl  (Table  1). 

This  is  based  on  availability  of  6,000,000 
b'd  of  supply  in  1976  and  6,000,000  b/d  in 
1980  under  liberalized  import  controls. 

Next  in  line  among  the  nine  alternatives 
calculated  is  the  present  control  program, 
exclusive  of  the  costs  assigned  to  proration- 
ing.  This  Is  computed  at  67f/bbl.  Depart- 
ment economists  estimated  the  cost  of  the 
present  controls,  including  additional  costs 
assigned  to  proratlonlng,  at  $1.04 /bbl. 

Impact  of  studies.  The  Interior  papers 
were  presented  to  the  task  force  staff  at  a 
time  when  It  is  reaching  conclusions  on 
factual  Issues  in  the  policy  review  ordered  by 
President  Nixon  in  February. 

The  papers,  coming  from  a  respected  source, 
are  expected  to  greatly  influence  task-force 
conclusions. 

And  these  factual  determinations,  in  turn, 
will  Inevitably  tip  policy  decisions  in  one 
direction  or  another. 

The  Interior  papers  point  strongly  toward 
a  combination  of  increased  imports  with 
controls,  together  with  provisions  for  emer- 
gency supplies  in  salt-dome  storage. 

Unless  these  figures  are  refuted,  they  will 
carry  great  weight  In  policy  discussions  by 
the  cabinet  group.  The  task  force  staff  is  at 
the  point  of  winding  up  the  factual  portion 
of  its  review. 

The  next  step,  task  force  ofBcials  say.  will 
be  to  obtain  comments  from  oil  experts  at 
the  staff  level  of  interested  government 
agencies.  After  running  this  gauntlet,  the 
"fact"  papers,  along  with  the  various  policy 
alternatives  suggested  by  them,  will  be  con- 
sidered with  the  cabinet  members. 

From  these  exchanges  will  come  the  re- 
port to  the  president,  due  by  Thanksgiving, 
outlining  possible  revisions  in  import  con- 
trols. 

The  cabinet  members  and  their  top  aides 
are  due  to  gather  at  some  hideaway  outside 
the  capital  in  the  next  several  weeks  to 
hammer  out  basic  decisions  to  go  into  the 
report. 

Cost  of  alternatives.  The  Interior  studies 
show  the  cost  of  a  strategic  reserve  would 
be  relatively  small  over  the  next  decade  us- 
ing salt-dome  storage  (see  table  2). 

TABLE  1  -THE  ESTIMATED  COST  OF  KEEPING  STRATEGIC 
OIL  RESERVE 


TABLE  2  -COST  OF  VARIOUS  STRATEGIC-RESERVE  PLANS, 
1971-80 

[In  millions  of  dollarsi 


Type  reserve 

Amount  per  barrel 
1975 

per  year 
1980 

Salt-dome  storage 

Oil-shale  Case  M 

Present  program  (exclusive  ot 

proration) 

Oil-sliale  Case  1.. 

Ji0,39 
-1.45 

.67 
1,45 

3.80 
.98 

1.04 
U.35 

M.56 

$'0.39 

2.51 

.68 
2.68 

Subsidized  oil-exploration 

Casel 

Steel-tank  storage 

3.95 
.98 

Present  program  (including 

proration) 

Oil  from  coal         

1.04 
M.35 

Subsidized  oil-exploration 
Casell               

>1.64 

<  Assumes  availability  of  5,000,000  b/d  for  12  months  or 
1  825  billion  bbl  lor  the  year  in  1975.  Assumes  6,000,000  b/d 
for  12  months  or  2.190  billion  bbl  for  the  year  1980. 

- 105,000  b/d  available  In  1975: 1,000,000  b/d  available  in  1980. 

3  3,500,000  b/d  available  in  1978;  5,000,000  b/d  available  in 
1981:  6,000,000  b'd  available  in  1983  at  $1.02/bbl  for  Case  I; 
$1.69 tbl  for  Case  II. 

•  100,000  b/d  available  In  1975;  1,000,000  b/d  available  in  1980. 

Source:  Department  of  Interior  staff  paper  filed  with  Cabinet 
Task  Force  on  Oil  Impart  Controls. 


Typ«  reserve 


Cost 


Salt-dome  storage  of  6  months  supply  (5,000,000 

b'd  in  1975;  6,000,000  in  1980) 

Salt-dome     'torage     of     12-monfhs     supply 

(8.000,000  b'd  in  1975: 6,000,000  b/d  in  1980). 

Sleel-tank  storage  of  6-months  supply  (5,000,- 

000  b'd  in  1975:  6,000,000  b  d  in  1980). 


Steel-tank  storage  of  12-months  supply  (8,000,- 

OOOb'din  1975;  6.000,000  b'd  in  1980) 

Shale  Case  I  (improved  technology  in  1979) 

(105,000  b  d  in  1975;  1,000,000  b'd  in  1980). . 
Oil-shale  Case  II  (improved  technology  1978) 

(105.000  b  d  in  1975: 1,000,000  b/d  in  1980). 
Exploration  subsdy  Case  I  (5.500  000  b'd  in 

1982)  .      .       

Exploration  subsidy  Case  II  (5,500,000  b'd  in 

1982).- 

Oil  from  coal  (100,000  b'd  in  1974  working  up  to 

1,000,000  b/d  in  1980) 


3,492 

6,983 

6,035 

12,070 

1,112 

924 

19,844 

33,398 

1,084 


Source:  Department  ol  Interior  staff  report. 

A  6-month  backup  supply  for  1971-1980 
is  calculated  to  cost  only  83,492  billion.  This 
is  based  on  a  steadily  rising  volume  of  oil. 
reaching  a  rate  of  5,600,000  b/d  In  1975  and 
6,000,000  b/d  in  1980.  The  storage  would  be 
increased  in  accordance  with  rising  imports 
in  order  to  provide  the  6-month  strategic 
reserve  for  use  in  case  of  supply  disruptions. 

To  provide  even  stronger  supply  insurance, 
the  cost  woxild  be  about  double,  according  to 
Interior  estimates— $6,983  billion.  But  that 
would  be  relatively  cheap  when  spread  out 
over  10  years  for  a  12-month  emergency 
backup  and  with  delivery  rates  at  8,000,000 
b'd  in  1975  and  6,000,000  b/d  in  1980. 

This  is  Just  slightly  over  half  the  cost  for 
comparable  steel  storage. 

And  it  compares  very  favorably  with  the 
other  extreme  computed  by  Interior  econo- 
mists— a  reserve  created  by  exploration  sub- 
sidies. To  provide  a  supply  of  5,500,000  b/d 
in  1982,  they  say  the  Government  would  have 
to  give  wildcatters  an  estimated  $33,398  bil- 
lion in  subsidies  over  next  10  years. 

The  papers  studied  the  program  mix  to 
equate  the  marginal  cost  of  import  controls 
and  alternative  programs. 

The  per-barrel  cost  for  the  present  program 
is  figured  as  the  average  cost  In  excess  of 
$2 /bbl  for  the  amount  of  domestic  produc- 
tion attributed  to  import  controls.  Analysts 
assumed  $2 /bbl  as  the  delivered  cost  of  for- 
eign oil  in  the  U.S. 

The  marginal  cost  of  extra  production 
varies  from  zero  at  U.S.  points  distant  from 
tidewater  to  8I.30/bbl  on  the  East  Coast. 

Assuming  inefficiencies  due  to  proration 
no  longer  exist  by  1975,  Interior  places  the 
total  cost  of  controls  to  the  nation  in  1975 
at  $1.02  billion.  This  U  for  1.51  billion  bbl 
of  additional  domestic  production  brought 
forth  under  the  umbrella  of  controls. 

The  cost  to  the  nation  Is  the  "resource" 
cost — 67^/bbl  In  resources  consvimed  to  at- 
tain the  added  quantity  of  domestic  oil.  By 
1980,  the  resource  cost  would  be  $1.4  billion, 
or  68<'/bbl  for  2.07  billion  bbl  of  added  do- 
mestic oil  produced. 

This  estimated  cost  to  the  nation  excludes 
the  transfer  payments  from  domestic  con- 
sumers to  producers  and  refiners. 

Salt-dome  storage.  Most  of  the  cost  of  the 
salt-dome  storage  alternative  is  imported 
crude  oil — 25^  or  two  thirds  of  the  39<'/bbl 
cost. 

This  reflects  the  cost  of  $2 /bbl  foreign 
crude  amortized  over  26  years  at  a  12% 
return. 

Cost  of  reaching  storage  capacity  and  main- 
tenance of  an  oU-recovery  system,  each  with 
capacity  of  6.25  million  bbl.  Is  13#/bbl.  This 
assumes  5%  of  the  stored  oil  could  not  be 
recovered. 


Cost  of  operation,  with  facilities  on 
standby,  Is  set  at  only  If/bbl/year. 

Salt-dome  storage  Is  held  to  be  feasible, 
baaed  on  development  of  unused  sites  on  the 
Gulf  Coast.  A  survey  by  the  Bvu-eau  of  Mines 
in  1966  listed  130  salt  domes,  of  which  24 
had  been  developed  for  LP-gas  storage.  Most 
of  the  undeveloped  domes  are  said  to  be 
large  enough  to  accommodate  two  5.25-mll- 
llon-bbl  units. 

They  are  located  near  existing  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  so  are  not  considered  to 
require  major  changes  In  the  supply  distri- 
bution system.  Under  this  concept.  Colonial 
Pipeline's  products  system,  for  iiistance. 
would  be  used  for  crude  shipments  from 
Houston  to  the  New  York  area. 

Oil  from  shale.  Interior  believes  by  1980 
the  nation  could  have  a  shale-oil  industry 
capable   of   producing    1,000,000-b/d. 

The  Government  would  have  to  build  three 
prototyi)e  plants  to  demonstrate  to  private 
industry  the  viability  of  present  technology, 
according  to  this  study.  These  units  would 
cost  $415,200,000.  and  create  105,000  b'd  of 
productive  capacity. 

By  1974.  Interior  assumes  private  industry 
would  start  investing  its  own  money  in 
plants,  reaching  capacity  of  900,000  b/d  by 
1980. 

A  government  subsidy  of  98('/bbl  would 
be  needed  for  plants  using  present  tech- 
nology, according  to  the  study,  compared 
with  a  12^  subsidy  for  improved  technology. 
If  improved  technology  is  incorporated 
in  plants  coming  on  stream  In  1978  (Case 
II  in  the  study),  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  1980  would  be  5lt/bb\.  It  improved 
technology  is  not  introduced  until  1979  (Case 
I),  the  cost  to  Government  in  1980  is  fig- 
ured at  68^ /bbl. 

Steel  tank  storage.  Two-thirds  of  the  coet 
of  emergency  oil  in  steel  tanks  Is  steel — 
66f/bbl. 

The  carrying  costs  on  1.1  billion  bbl  of 
crude  for  strategic  storage  accounts  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  unit  cost,  or  24«'/bbl/yeBr  for 
the  $2/bbl  foreign  crude  assumed  in  the 
study. 

Unit  cost  of  operating  the  units  is  8^ /bbl, 
or  B'^;  of  the  total. 

Oil  from  coal.  Synthetic  oil  from  this 
source  can  be  produced  for  sale,  fob  plant, 
with  existing  technology  and  credit  for  by- 
products, at  $3.35/bbl.  Interior  estimates. 

Capital  expenditures  for  a  100,000-b'd 
plant,  the  optimum  size.  Is  estimated  at  $400 
million,  exclusive  of  mines  and  refinery  fa- 
cilities. Delivered  coal  at  $3.50/ton  is  esti- 
mated to  be  35 «;    of  total  cost. 

Ten  plants,  providing  1,000,000  b/d  of  ca- 
pacity, together  with  30  large  coal  mines  to 
supply  them,  would  take  $41/2  billion  to  $5 
billion  in  capital  outlays,  the  study  says. 

Exploration  subsidies.  In  computing  this 
alternative,  Interior  used  a  finding-cost  esti- 
mate of  93.4</bbl. 

This  was  developed  by  Poster  Associates, 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.,  research  firm,  in  a 
study  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
in  1967. 

The  figure  includes  all  preliminary  costs 
(scouting,  geological  and  geophysical  ex- 
penses, rental  fees,  and  drilling),  but  not 
lease  acquisition. 

To  develop  1,000,000  b/d  of  capacity  for 
at  least  1  year,  Interior  estimated  that  3.650 
billion  bbl  of  reserves  must  be  found  (10 
bbl  of  producible  reserves  for  each  bbl  of 
first-year  capacity,  for  a  reserves-production 
ratio  of  10:1.  For  500,000  b'd  of  capacity, 
therefore,  1.825  billion  bbl  of  reserves  would 
have  to  be  discovered. 

Case  I  was  calculated  on  the  basis  of  fully 
supporting  an  existing  industry  one-half  the 
size  of  the  Industry  In  recent  years  which 
found  reserves  at  the  rate  of  3.3  billion 
bbl /year  for  the  past  9  years. 
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and  elimination 
elgn  exploration 


Interior  aasuHied  th*t  2  years  after  the 
start  of  exploration  (tlie  lag  between  dls- 
coTery  and  full  development),  and  each  year 
thereafter,  the  Industry  oould  add  600,000 
b/d  of  reserves  tA  excess  capacity. 

Costs  are  computed  at  80«/bbl  for  3,500,000 
b/d,  and  95</bl»'  subsidy  for  5,000.000  b/d 
In  Case  I.  In  CM*  11.  the  costs  are  placed 
at  $1.6e/bbl  at  ^.500,000  b/d  and  $l.«4/bbl 
at  5.000,000  b  d,  with  a  uniform  finding  rate 
of  1  835  billion  bbl/year  of  producible  re- 
serves 

Other  alternsitlves.  Interior  studied  the 
costs  of  a  strategic  reserve  through  shut-In 
production,  elimination  of  leasing  charges, 
of  tax  advantages  for  for- 
and  production. 

The  results  sjiowed  none  of  these  was  a 
feasible  alternative.  Interior  said.  For  In- 
stance, if  federal  leases  were  given  away. 
the  savings  (ttum  12  to  27*/bbl.  or  10  to 
23%  of  finding  <06ts)  wouldn't  be  enough  to 
sltmulate  signlfi  ;ant  new  reserves. 

Consumer  co(  ts  issue.  The  staff  papers, 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Division 
of  Mineral  Economics,  estimate  the  costs  to 
consumers  of  import  controls  to  be  much 
greater  than  eiirller  figures  gi-'en  by  the 
department. 

The  bureau  economists  projected  costs  to 
consTimers  of  niore  than  $7  billion  by  -he 
y«ar  ia73  and  more  than  $8  billion  in  1980. 
Iftteriof-earller  placed  the  figures  at  12.2 
billion  to  $3.5  bi  lion. 

Interior's  orliilnal  filing  assumed  inte- 
grated companie  s  would  set  the  pricing  pace 
under  unrestricted  oil  imports.  The  latest 
analysis  is  based  on  the  premise  that  prod- 
d  be  determined  by  Inde- 
pendent refinersl  who  presumably  would  pass 
on  full  co6t  savpngs  in  raw  material  to  the 
consumer. 

John  Rlcca.  deputy  director  of  the  Office 
wrote  the  Imports  task  force 
that  the  department  has  been  unable  to 
decide  which  aralysls  is  correct.  The  second 
was  passed  alon ;  for  the  information  of  the 
task   force. 

But,  Rlcca  ad^ed,  consumer  costs  may  not 
be  the  right  basfs  for  determining  oil  import 
revisions 
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measure,"  he  said,  "is  the 
alternative  resoiirce  costs  to  the  U.S."  This 
approach  suggests  a  combination  of  liberal- 
ized controls  wl  :h  a  suateglc  reserve  in  salt 
domes,  accordli  g  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
studies. 
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forecast  of  reduced  Canadian  crude  produci- 
blUty  If  U.S.  Import  controls  are  lifted  as  a 
result  of  the  present  review  being  under- 
taken by  the  White  House. 

Existing  reserves  in  Venezuela  do  not  per- 
mit any  dramatic  increase  in  producing  ca- 
pacity, according  to  the  memorandum.  South 
Lake  Maracalbo  and  Gulf  of  Venezuela  areas 
might  add  new  production  ot  400,000  to 
800,000  b/d,  Jersey  believes. 

But  any  sustained  growth  of  Venezuelan 
production  will  depend  on  exploration  of 
new  acreage  and  development  of  new  re- 
serves, the  company  statep. 

[Prom  the  Oil  &  Gas  Journal.  Oct.  6.  19691 

Otlmen  Should  Get  Ready  roR  Big  Battu: 

ON   Imports 

All  signs  m  Washington  Indicate  that  im- 
port controls  on  foreign  crude  are  in  deep 
trouble. 

The  cabinet  task  force  now  surveying  the 
Issue  seems  bent  on  proposing  radical 
changes — or  perhaps  even  outright  abolition 
of  all  controls. 

The  report  of  the  task  force  probably  will 
reach  the  President  by  late  autumn.  So  oil 
Industry  leaders  thus  have  at  least  the  next 
2  months  to  do  their  homework  for  a  pos- 
sible showdown. 

The  turn  of  events  is  really  not  surprising. 

In  the  first  place,  the  staff  and  leadership 
In  the  task  force  can  hardly  be  called  friendly 
to  oil.  The  flavor  of  theoretical  economics 
permeates  the  organization.  Some  of  the 
academicians.  Judged  by  their  writings,  can 
be  termed  prejudiced  against  petroleum. 
Lack  of  expertise  on  oil  matters  is  a  striking 
shortcoming. 

But  even  worse,  the  task  force  has  ap- 
proached Its  work  from  a  perverse  point  of 
view.  It  has  hunted  out  ways  to  relax  con- 
trols. It  has  railed  at  high  domestic  oil  prices 
and  heavy  costs  to  the  nation. 

It  thus  will  be  a  miracle  If  the  President 
is  handed  an  accurate,  balanced  report  with 
equitable  and  workable  recommendations  on 
which  to  base  the  nation's  oil  policy. 

This  Is  little  short  of  tragic  because  a 
firm — but  fair — policy  is  badly  needed  on 
Imports.  During  the  last  administration,  a 
series  of  special  exceptions  made  a  political 
football  out  of  the  control  program.  Many 
oilmen  welcomed  the  move  by  President  Nix- 
on to  take  over  Import  policy  from  Interior 
and  to  order  a  sweeping  study  of  the  entire 
issue. 

These  still  believe  a  review  of  import  con- 
trols is  needed  prior  to  making  administra- 
tive changes.  Their  mistake  was  failure  to 
Insist  that  knowledgeable  oil  experts  be  In- 
cluded on  the  study  group, 

WHAT  to  do  now? 

The  Industry  has  no  choice.  It  must  fight 
all  out  at  the  presidential  level  If  neces- 
sary to  save  the  basic  concept  of  controlling 
foreign  Imports.  The  mechanics  of  control 
may  be  altered  or  the  level  of  control  may  be 
changed.  But  all  controls  can't  be  swept 
away;  for  If  the  gate  Is  thrown  open  wide  to 
foreign  oil,  the  domestic  industry  will  be 
turned  Into  a  shambles. 

In  the  event  of  an  unfavorable  task  force 
report,  oil  leaders  must  ask  for  the  right  to 
file  answers.  This  will  call  for  Instant  facta 
which  should  be  collected  starting  right  away 
on  all  possible  situations. 

Radical  changes  also  should  be  anticipated 
and  countered  with  prepared  proposals  fav- 
ored by  oilmen.  Changes  are  coming — make 
no  mistake.  The  oil  Industry  must  be  cer- 
tain that  the  changes  do  not  wreck  controls 
but  do  produce  a  policy  that  is  fair  to  all 
elements  of  the  public  and  industry. 

This  is  certainly  no  time  to  throw  this  na- 
tion on  the  mercy  of  foreign  oil.  The  fields 
of  the  Middle  East,  Africa  or  even  some 
parts  of  South  America  were  never  more  In- 
secure from  threats  of  war,  revolution,  guer- 
rilla strikes,  or  political  coups  springing  from 
religious,  racial,  and  nationalistic  hatreds. 


The  clinching  arg^ument  for  retaining  Im- 
port controls  actually  may  be  the  news  from 
Libya  and  elsewhere  at  the  time  the  task 
force  reports. 

It  might  be  noted  that  those  with  "lack  of 
expertise"  who  have  participated  and  filed 
formal  statements  with  the  Oil  Task  Force 
are — 

The  Department  of  Defense  (according  to 
this  column,  It  evidently  has  no  knowledge 
of  national  security)  which  stated  that  all 
•Western  Hemisphere  sources  of  oil  were 
secure  and  oil  imports  should  be  allowed 
freely  from  those  areas;  and  also  stated  "our 
national  security  dictates  that .  we  have  in 
existence  dependable,  capable  and  willing 
overseas  sources  to  satisfy  petroleum  needs 
on  a  global  basis."  Defense  also  pointed  out 
that  more  than  90%  of  the  oil  supplies  for 
Vietnam  have  come  from  the  Middle  East, 
which  the  major  oil  companies  claim  Is  an 
Insecure  source. 

The  Department  of  Justice  (apparently 
they  have  no  knowledge  of  competitive 
forces  in  our  economy)  which  stated  "The 
present  Import  control  system  Imposes  seri- 
ous costs  on  the  economy.  .  .  .  These  costs 
would  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  any  reasonable  national  se- 
curity goal — The  import  controls  themselves 
do  nothing  to  preserve  this  country's  do- 
mestic oil  resert'es.  .  .  Improvement  In  com- 
petitive conditions  by  changes  In  present  sys- 
tems of  control,  by  their  elimination  would 
be.  In  our  view,  of  significant  benefit  to  the 
nation's  interest  In  low-cost  energy  supplies, 
effectively  produced  and  distributed  both  In 
normal  and  emergency  periods." 

The  Department  of  Interior  (which  used  to 
be  a  captive  of  the  oil  Industry  prog^ram,  but 
much  to  the  suprlse  of  oil  men,  has  been 
producing  a  good  deal  of  factual  information 
lately),  estimated  that  the  oil  industry  pro- 
gram will  cost  the  American  people  more  than 
$7  billion  by  1975  and  more,  than  $8 
billion  by  1980  (see  attached  article  from 
on  and  Gas  Journal,  9-29-69). 

[Prom  the  Oil  Dally,  Oct.  6,  1969] 
Three  Developments  Act  as  Catalysts — Oil 

Execs'    Message    on    Imports    Seeps    into 

Whtte  House 

(By  Jim  Collins) 

Washington. — The  deep  and  growing  con- 
cern by  oil  executives  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  appeared  to  be  heading  for 
significant  changes  in  oil  Import  controls — 
perhaps  even  abandonment  of  those  controls 
as  now  designed — has  started  to  have  some 
effect  at  the  White  House,  the  Oil  Daily  has 
learned. 

Just  what  brovight  the  situation  to  a  head 
is  not  known  for  sure,  but  three  develop- 
ments in  recent  weeks  may  have  acted  as  the 
trigger  at  the  White  House. 

First,  the  task  force  staff  came  up  with  a 
wild  estimate  that  North  Slope  reserves  could 
be  developed  at  a  cost  of  36  cents  a  barrel 
(not  counting  lease  bonuses)  and  could  be 
laid  down  on  the  East  Coast  of  the  U.S.  for 
96  cents  a  barrel. 

Both  figures  are  outside  the  realm  of 
reality — far  outside. 

Evidence  has  continued  to  mount  that 
costs  will  be  much  higher  than  36  cents  a 
barrel  and  that  full  development  and  trans- 
portation of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  will  call  for 
massive  doses  of  capital  Investment. 

The  second  major  development  which  orig- 
inated within  the  task  force  staff  was  to 
make  the  Charles  River  Associates  study — 
done  for  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
In  the  White  House — a  "key"  document  of 
challenge  to  the  Industry. 

The  CRA  study,  In  effect,  found  that  oil 
Import  controls  are  too  costly,  unnecessary, 
and  that  national  security  supplies  of  oil 
could  be  stockpiled  at  lower  costs,  with  a 
resultant  sharp  drop  in  domestic  crude  and 
product  prices. 
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oil  companies  faithfully  commented,  In 
detail,  on  the  CRA  report,  as  requested  by 
the  task  force  staff,  and  their  estimates, 
unanimously,  were  that  oU  stockpiling  would 
be  extremely  expensive,  not  In  accordance 
with  the  need  to  maintain  a  viable  domestic 
industry,  with  spare  capacity,  from  well  head 
to  consumer,  and  would  play  havoc  with  the 
industry's  economics,  and  the  result  would 
be  less  security  for  the  nation  that  Import 
restraints  now  provide. 

Another  recent  development  has  l>een  the 
clear  conflict  In  estimates  of  oil  Import  con- 
trol costs,  developed  separately  within  the 
Interior  Department  by  the  Office  of  Oil  and 
Gas  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  OOG  figures,  for  1975  and  1980,  came 
to  between  $2  and  $3.5  billion,  respectively, 
while  the  Bureau's  estimates  added  up  to  $7 
to  $8  billion,  for  those  two  years. 

The  Bureau's  studies,  contained  In  nine 
"monographs,"  found  much  lower  costs  for 
stockpiling  oil  m  salt  dome  caverns  along 
the  Gulf  Coast,  to  meet  national  security 
needs,  and  examined  other  possibly  attrac- 
tive developments  of  synthetic  fuels,  from 
coal  and  oil  share,  as  safeguards  against  oil 
shortages. 

All  of  these  studies  lent  credence  to  the  at- 
tacks made  on  oil  import  controls  and  state 
production  controls  before  the  Senate  Anti- 
Trust  Subcommittee  earlier  this  year,  and 
estimates  by  the  s.bcommlttee  staff  that 
Import  controls  wen  "too  costly'  and  that 
other  approaches  to  national  oil  security 
were  called  for.  Including  possible  subsidies 
for  drilling,  synthetic  fuel  development  and 
stockpiling. 

Thus,  faced  with  the  clear  probability 
that  Congress  will  this  year,  or  early  next 
year,  significantly  trim  current  oil  and  gas  tax 
incentives,  oil  men  have  reacted  with  disbe- 
lief, a*  first,  then  with  the  growing  realization 
that  oil  Import  restraints  might  be  Junked. 

It  Is  known  that  in  recent  days,  Phillip 
Areeda,  staff  director  for  the  task  force,  has 
been  at  the  White  House  for  consultations 
on  the  oil  import  study. 

Meanwhile,  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet  com- 
mittee, scheduled  for  this  week,  has  now  been 
postponed  for  about  two  weeks. 

A  aiember  of  the  staff  insists  that  the 
meeting  will  be  held  "in  the  near  future."  and 
that  a  report  will  still  reach  the  President 
about  Thanksgiving  but  there  was  not  the 
same  note  of  confidence  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice  that  there  was  earlier. 

The  man  who  will  make  the  final  decision 
is  President  Nixon.  Will  he  be  led  dovra 
the  primrose  path  by  the  cabinet  members, 
relying  on  the  Areeda  staff,  and  believe  that 
adequate  supplies  of  oil  and  gas  can  really  be 
developed  to  meet  not  only  soaring  peacetime 
requirements  but  emergency  requirements — 
If  both  tax  Incentives  and  import  curbs  are 
drastically  shaped? 

The  President,  It  Is  noted,  has  agreed  to  ac- 
cept a  cut  to  20  percent  In  the  depletion 
provision,  and  Treasury  has  made  other  sug- 
gestions for  revisions  in  oil-gas  tax  rules, 
domestic  and  foreign,  that  would  hit  the 
industry  with  $600  million  more  a  year  in 
U.S.  income  taxes. 

The  key  question  now  has  become:  Will 
the  President  accept  drastic  changes  in  pres- 
ent national  security  oil  policies — notably 
import  controls — under  the  pressure  of  con- 
suming-area Congressmen  and  Senators,  par- 
ticularly those  in  New  England? 

There  Is  every  Indication  now  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  been  made  fully  aware  of  the  po- 
tential disaster  facing  the  U.S.  oil  industry, 
if  both  tax  incentives  and  Import  curbs  are 
drastically  revised  at  this  time. 

President  Nixon  has  shown  the  ability  to 
anal3rze  differing  points  of  view  within  his 
cadre  of  advisors  on  many  issues,  and  has 
reached  Incisive  decisions  of  a  "moderate" 
political  bent. 

But.  there  are  some  doubts  about  his  un- 
derstanding of  what  makes  the  oil  Indtistry 


tick — In  view  of  his  capitulation  to  the  Con- 
gressional drive  to  reduce  the  depletion  al- 
lowance for  oil  and  gas,  without  even  mild 
resistance,  despite  his  pledges  on  this  Issue 
last  fall  and  earlier  this  year. 

Thus,  until  the  final  die  Is  cast  on  the 
Issue,  no  one  can  be  sure  whether  President 
Nixon  will  recognize  the  Imperative  need  to 
maintain  curbs  on  the  Inflow  of  cheaper  for- 
eign oil.  But,  he  apparently  has  become  more 
interested  in  the  issue.  In  recent  days. 

(Prom  the  Oil  &  Gas  Journal,  Oct.  13.  1969) 
Oil  Imports  Review  Enters  Decisive  Period 
This  Month 
(By  Gene  Kinney) 
This  Is  a  big  week  In  the  policy  review  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on 
on  Import  Controls. 

The  President's  designated  cabinet  officers 
are  scheduled  to  get  together  at  a  hideaway 
for  2  days  to  begin  grappling  with  Issues 
raised  in  the  review.  Unless  the  study  takes 
a  new  turn,  the  nation  Is  in  danger  of 
abandoning  the  national-security  concept  It 
has  embraced  for  10  years.  That  Is,  It  may  get 
away  from  Import  controls  as  the  means  of 
avoiding  the  risk  Inherent  in  undue  depend- 
ence on  foreign  supplies. 

This  Is  the  clear  direction  of  the  review  to 
date.  It  is  reflected  in  "fact  papers"  developed 
by  the  academic  economists  on  the  task  force 
staff.  The  one-dlmenslonal  review  appears  to 
be  focused  narrowly  on  the  calculated  cost 
to  consumers  of  limiting  Imports  from 
cheaper  foreign  sources,  and  ways  of  cutting 
that  cost. 

The  staff,  as  evidence  In  the  30-odd  papers 
circulated  privately  among  federal  agencies 
for  comment  last  week,  is  leaning  toward 
an  alternative  that  will  theoretically  save 
consumers  money — and  will  lift  the  Ud  on 
controls.  The  Inclination  is  not  yet  ceased 
in  the  form  of  a  recommendation.  But  it  Is 
foreordained  in  "factual  conclusions" 
reached  in  the  staff  papers. 

The  staff  still  talks  of  preserving  national 
security,  which  Is  the  legal  basis  for  limit- 
ing Imports.  But  its  arithmetic  leads  to  a 
solution  other  than  Import  controls — a  huge 
and  expensive  stockpile  of  foreign  oil  stored 
here.  It  Is  made  to  appear  cheap  by  amortiz- 
ing the  Investment  over  25  years.  In  calculat- 
ing the  savings,  It  Ignores  the  loss  that  would 
come  from  devastation  of  the  economies  of 
key  oil  states  and  the  damage  to  natural-gas 
consumers. 

And  storage  offers  a  supply  supplement 
only  for  a  limited  period — up  to  a  year — the 
assumed  maximum  for  any  supply  disruption. 
But  where  would  the  security  be  after  that? 
Domestic  capacity,  greatly  reduced  by  a  break 
m  prices  sought  by  the  task  force  staff,  will 
not  be  there  to  take  up  the  slack.  There  Is 
a  great  difference  between  a  stopgap  supple- 
ment from  storage  and  productive  capacity 
for  the  future  developed  under  controls. 

Petroleum  specialists  In  Defense,  Interior, 
and  State  departments  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  becoming  dependent  on  Insecure 
Middle  East  oil  for  a  significant  portion  of 
U.S.  supply.  Whether  their  concern  will  be 
reflected  at  the  cabinet  level  and  translated 
Into  the  report  to  the  President  Is  something 
else  again. 

The  fear  is  that  the  task-force  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  will  focus  on  al- 
leged consumer  savings  rather  than  the  more- 
relevant  and  much-lower  figure  of  cost  to  the 
nation.  Unless  the  White  House  itself  pre- 
vents this,  the  President's  options  will  be 
greatly  limited.  He  will  find  himself  trapped 
by  the  very  polltlcans  whose  pressure  helped 
to  bring  about  the  review  In  the  first  place. 

[Prom  the  OU  Dally.  Oct.  14,  1969] 

Imports  Staff  Papers  Will  Remain 

Under  Wraps 

Wabhinoton. — ^Roland  Hornet,  counsel  for 

the  presidential  oil  Imports  task  force,  de- 


clined at  weekend  to  make  public  any  of  the 
three  dozen,  or  more,  staff  papers  drawn  up 
and  distributed  to  federal  agencies  for  their 
comment. 

Hornet  said  that  in  some  cases,  the  lan- 
guage in  the  "preliminary"  papers  dlstrl- 
bvjted  might  have  been  overdrawn  deliber- 
ately in  order  to  stimulate  comments  from 
the  Eigencles. 

In  other  cases,  he  said,  the  subjects  dealt 
with  were  still  m  a  "grey  area,"  and  that 
additional  clarifications  would  be  required. 

He  thought  it  would  be  "unfortunate"  if 
the  papers  should  leak  out,  that  it  would 
only  further  complicate  the  work  of  the  Cab- 
inet committee. 

Homet  also  declined  to  say  when  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet  members  Is  sched- 
uled or  where  they  will  meet.  He  did  say 
some  reaction  comments  to  the  staff  papers 
had  been  received,  but  he  declined  to  say 
which  agencies  have  filed,  or  on  what  sub- 
jects. 

There  was  some  indication  that  the  work 
of  the  Cabinet  committee  may  have  slowed 
down,  and  that  the  original  deadline  for  a 
report  to  the  President  might  not  be  met. 

Homet  said  that  the  Cabinet  members 
expect  to  file  their  report  with  President 
Nixon  "by  the  end  of  the  year."  The  target 
date  always  mentioned,  up  until  now,  has 
been  Thanksgiving,  late  in  November.  Homet 
said  that  every  effort  will  still  be  made  to 
file  the  report  by  that  time. 

"We  are  under  some  constraints,"  he  com- 
mented, "to  file  a  report  with  the  President 
by  the  target  date  that  was  set  last  spring — 
about  the  'end  of  November." 


SUPPORT  FOR  LINKING  RESERVE 
CREATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  August 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Ex- 
change and  Payments  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  issued  a  report  urging 
serious  study  of  the  possibilities  for  using 
international  reser\'e  creation,  in  the 
form  of  SDR's,  to  finance  increased  eco- 
nomic development  assistance. 

The  idea  of  linking  reserve  creation 
and  development  assistance  was  dis- 
cussed extensively  at  the  recently  con- 
cluded IMF-World  Bank  annual  meet- 
ings. Governors  representing  a  number 
of  developing  countries  voiced  approval 
of  a  "link"  and  urged  that  study  or  other 
action  toward  its  implementation  be 
pursued  immediately. 

Representatives  of  only  three  indus- 
trial nations  expressed  an  opinion  to- 
ward linking  reserve  creation  and  devel- 
opment assistance.  Italy  favored  such  a 
mechanism,  the  Netherlands  was  op- 
posed, and  the  United  Kingdom's  spokes- 
man expressed  hope  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  SDR's  would  help  create  con- 
ditions permitting  an  increase  in  de- 
velopment aid.  Both  Mr.  Schweitzer. 
Managing  Director  of  the  Fund,  and  Mr. 
McNamara.  President  of  the  World  Bank, 
voiced  concluding  sentiments  similar  to 
the  United  Kingdom's  position. 

An  international  group  of  monetary 
experts  convened  last  month  by 
UNCTAD  agreed  that  a  linkage  mecha- 
nism should  be  implemented  and  favored 
whatever  variant  would  accomplish  this 
objective  most  promptly.  The  Pearson 
Commission  recently  submitted  its  com- 
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prehenslve  retlew  of  aid  policies,  en- 
titled "Partne^  In  Development  to  the 
World  Bank."  This  report  also  referred 
approvingly  tq  the  use  of  SDR  creation 
as  a  means  fotr  increasing  financial  as- 
sistance to  poqr  nations. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  relevant  ex- 
cerpts from  the  speeches  of  officials  and 
Governors  given  at  the  Fund-Banlc 
meetings;  from  the  UNCTAD  monetary 
experts'  sununary  of  their  conclusions; 
from  the  Peanson  report;  and  from  my 
October  16,  1969.  talk  before  the  Lague 
of  Women  Voters  Conference  at  Wing- 
spread.  Racing.  Wis. 
SprciAL  DrawinJc  Rights  and  Devxlopmknt 

A4SISTANCX,    1969 
XXntACTS    rROMJ  ANNT7A1,    ITEETINC    SPKWTHES 

/Mfj:  Mr.  Schweitzer 
For  a  numbe^  of  years  past,  progress  In 
the  UberalizaUin  of  trade  and  payments 
and  In  the  area  of  development  assistance, 
which  began  sd  promisingly  In  the  earlier 
postwar  years,  nas  been  checked.  In  part  by 
b&lance  of  payments  constraints.  With  the 
resumption  of  riserve  growth  on  a  controlled 
basis,  any  suci  collective  payments  con- 
straint should  disappear.  I  believe  that  It 
would  be  appropriate  If  this  were  to  be  rec- 
ognized In  the  alctlons  of  the  leading  trading 
countrfe?."  I  shiuld  like  to  see  a  decisive 
check  to  recent  tendencies  toward  backslid- 
ing in  trade  anjd  payments  liberalization.  I 
should  like  to  see  a  new  forward  thrust  in 
aqd    quality    of    development 


the    volume 
assistance. 

The  Fund  will 
ters  under  close 
with  members. 


continue  to  keep  these  mat- 
review  In  Its  consultations 
Ke  will  also  be  prepared  to 
reinforce  our  ctllaboratlon  with  the  inter- 
national Institutions  which  have  special  re- 
the  field  of  trade  and  aid. 
remaining   impediments   in 
will  be  a  major  task  of  the 


sponsibillties  In 
The  removal  of 
both  these  areas 
early  1970 's. 

We  must  therefore  Insure  that  the  new 
facilities  which  'ire  have  constructed  are  used 
for  their  underlying  purpose.  While  the 
process  of  renoviUon  and  adaptation  in  the 


world    monetarj 
plete — or  is  ever 


mechanism  is  not  com- 
likely  to  be — the  framework 
now  exists  in  ■vihlch  the  pursuit  of  sound 
policies  for  intirnal  and  external  balance 
can  bring  a  per  od  of  calm  and  stability  to 
financial  markets. 


Afghanistan: 
ister    of    Fin 
Bank 


Mcjlhammed  Enwer  Ziyaie,  Min- 
and    Governor    of    the 


aice 


been 


The  close 
of    economic 
problems  has 
ing  the  past  yea: 
Ing  cost  of 
markets,  where 
unprecedented  1 
developing 
monetary  dev 
cause  for  concert 
Ing  the  present 
Therefore, 
proval  of  the  s 
We  feel  that 
tunltles  to  use 
to  generate  devi 
been  fully 
sure   that   the 
development  be 
concerned  about 
Idly  to  the  Fund 
formula  for 


Algeria:  Cherif 
in  charge  of 
Governor  of 

I  did  not,  of 
these  special  drawing 
for   development 


rel4tionship   between  problems 
velopment    and    monetary 
demonstrated  again  dur- 
As  noted  earlier,  the  grow- 
borriwing  on  the  world's  capital 
1  aterest  charges  have  reached 
vels,  Is  a  major  concern  of 
natickis.  At  the  same  time,  world 
elo  >ments  have  given  increased 
The  need  for  strengthen- 
i^onetary  system  Is  apparent. 
1    welcomes    the    ap- 
p^clal  drawing  rights  scheme, 
uniil  now.  however,  the  oppor- 
provislons  of  the  scheme 
elopment  assistance  have  not 
exploited  and  urge  efforts  to  as- 
tjwin   goals   of   liquidity  and 
maximized.  We  are  equally 
the  decision  to  adhere  rig- 
quotas  in  establishing  the 
drawing  rights. 

lielkacem;  Minister  of  State 

Finance  and  Planning  and 

Bank 


tl.e 

course,  request  last  year  that 

rights  should  be  used 

financing,   since   It   might 


then  be  alleged  that  they  had  been  diverted 
from  their  purpose. 

But  the  proposal  I  made,  which  I  reiterate. 
Is  that  the  national  currency  counterpart  of 
the  allocation  of  8p>eclal  drawing  rights  be 
placed  by  the  receiving  countries  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Bank  and  IDA.  instead  of  re- 
turning to  their  national  Treasuries.  These 
institutions  would  thus  have  some  $9,500 
million  in  additional  resources  at  very  low 
cost. 

This  solution,  which  accords  perfectly  with 
the  Fund's  statutory  provisions  on  the  in- 
struments of  international  liquidity,  calls 
for  no  sacrifice  on  the  pfcrt  of  the  industrial 
countries.  It  affects  only  their  access  to  their 
share  in  the  special  drawing  rights.  Further- 
more, since  the  equivalents  in  their  national 
currency  would  in  principle  be  utUlzable 
only  with  their  agreement,  to  finance  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  services  from  them,  they 
would  automatically  receive  the  equivalent 
value  in  additional  economic  activity  which, 
I  think  I  have  demonstrated  briefly  but 
clearly  today,  exerts  a  vigorous  expansion 
effect  and.  In  the  view  of  one  Minister  of 
Finance,  engenders  additional  tax  receipts 
and  new  savings. 

These  considerations  seem  to  me  to  be 
decisive  and  to  override  objections  that  the 
industrial  countries  would  be  able  to  make 
to  my  proposal. 

Ceylon:  U.  B.  Wanninayake,  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance   and    Governor    of    the    Bank    and 

Fund 

I  have,  at  each  of  these  Annual  Meetings, 
which  I  have  attended  since  1965,  persisted 
in  referring  to  the  desirability  of  establish- 
ing a  link  between  the  creation  of  new  re- 
serve assets  and  the  flow  of  resources  for 
development.  I  am  glad.  Indeed,  that  there 
now  appears  to  be  growing  support  for  this 
proposal.  It  was  clear  to  me  that  the  volume 
and  timing  of  new  reserve  creations  should 
be  determined  strictly  by  global  liquidity 
needs.  The  SDR  scheme  insures  that  this  Is 
so,  but,  once  additional  liquidity  has  been 
created,  it  Is  appropriate  to  ask  whether  the 
relief  this  would  provide  to  the  advanced 
countries  should  not  be  made  an  occasion 
for  augmenting  the  much-needed  flow  of  re- 
sources for  development.  The  arguments  in 
favor  of  this  have  been  made  elsewhere  and 
I  will  not  go  over  them  again.  I  am  aware 
that  the  present  SDR  scheme  rules  out  the 
possibility  of  an  "organic"  link  between  liq- 
uidity creation  and  resources  for  develop- 
ment, but  numerous  methods  could  be  de- 
vised by  which  the  recipients  of  SDR's  among 
the  advanced  countries  could  make  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  additional  resources  ac- 
cruing to  them  available  for  development 
financing.  I  aun  aware  that  this  question  has 
recently  been  studied  In  detail  In  other 
forums,  notably  by  UNCTAD.  I  would  wish 
to  commend  these  ideas  for  further  con- 
sideration and  make  the  specific  proposal 
that  the  Fund,  possibly  in  collaboration  with 
the  Bank,  make  a  complete  study  of  this 
issue,  and  I  do  hope  that  concrete  and  prac- 
ticable proposals  would  emerge  out  of  this. 
Chile:  Carlos  Massad,  President  of  the  Banco 

Central  de  Chile,  and  Governor  of  the  Bank 

and  Fund 

Sjjeaking  also  for  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Bra- 
zil, Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  and  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador.  Guate- 
mala, Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  Philippines, 
Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

The  decision  to  actlviate  the  mechanism 
with  effect  from  January  1,  1970  should 
help  to  brighten  the  future  for  the  develop- 
ing countries,  which,  because  of  insufficient 
international  liquidity,  have  recently  had 
to  put  up  with  trade  requisitions  and 
with  the  twin  disadvantages  of  scarcity  and 
high  cost  of  capital  to  finance  their  develop- 
ment. It  was  a  group  of  industrialized  coun- 
tries that  originally  decided  on  the  amount 


and  distribution  over  time  of  the  new 
liquidity,  and  its  scarcity  can  henceforth 
no  longer  be  an  argument  for  limiting  trans- 
fers of  real  resources  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries and  for  Imposing  trade  restrictions. 

In  view  of  the  prospective  first  distribu- 
tion of  siieclal  drawing  rights,  which  are 
assets  received  on  a  nonrepayment  basis.  It  Is 
timely  to  recall  once  again  the  need  to  in- 
crease contributions  on  concessionary  terms, 
to  the  International  financing  agencies. 
Voices  have  raised  in  certain  countries,  and 
In  agencies  such  as  UNCTAD  and  CECLA, 
In  favor  of  the  idea  of  linking  the  creation 
of  new  liquidity,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
the  transfer  of  real  resources  for  develop- 
ment. We  support  this  Idea,  Inasmuch  as 
it  implies  an  Increase  in  untied  loans  and 
transfers  and  a  long-term  decision  as  to 
their  amounts. 

China:  Kuo-Hwa  Yu,  Governor  of  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  of  China  and  Governor  of  the 
Fund 

If  the  institution  of  the  SDR's  helps  In 
making  more  liquidity  available  to  world 
trade  as  a  whole,  which  we  feel  sure  It 
would,  and  If  it  helps  the  key  currency  coun- 
tries refrain  from  resorting  to  the  measures 
destructive  to  world  trade  In  a  time  of  tem- 
porary balance  of  payment  deficits,  which 
we  hope  it  would,  it  would  seem  logical  to 
conclude  that  the  creation  of  the  new  fa- 
cility will  prove  to  be  beneficial  to  develop- 
ing and  developed  countries  alike. 
Colombia:  Abdon  Espinosa  Valderrama, 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Public  Credit, 
Governor  of  the  Bank 

When  the  special  drawing  rights  come  Into 
effect  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  to  point 
to  a  scarcity  of  international  liquidity  as  the 
motive  for  decreasing  the  amount  of  loans 
or  for  failing  to  Increase  them.  This  applies 
even  more  to  advocating  interest  rates  so 
high  that  they  undoubtedly  prejudice  de- 
velopment efforts. 

Ethiopia:  Menasse  Lemma,  Governor  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Ethiopia  and  Governor 
of  the  Fund 

I  believe  that  the  creation  of  special  draw- 
ing rights  is  a  step  In  the  right  direction  and 
we  are  to  approve  it  at  this  Meeting.  There  is 
no  need  to  repeat  the  arguments  for  or 
against  SDR's  or  to  consider  whether  this 
scheme  is  a  bonus  for  deficit  countries.  How- 
ever, even  at  this  late  hour  I  would  like  to 
mention  that  a  more  equitable  basis  for  the 
allocation  of  SDR's.  taking  into  account  the 
needs  of  the  development  countries,  should 
be  found.  Should  this  not  prove  feasible  at 
this  stage,  I  would  support  the  Idea  that  an 
adequate  percentage  of  the  created  SDR's  be 
channeled  in  some  way,  perhaps  through 
IDA,  for  development  endeavors.  If  we  fall 
In  this  objective,  serious  dangers  and  real 
perils  that  may  hamper  the  efforts  of  the 
second  Development  Decade  He  ahead.  Eco- 
nomic historians  may  Judge  this  Meeting 
severely  should  SDR's  become  identified  In 
the  mind  of  the  people  as  a  scheme  devised 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  countries. 

The  Gambia:  S.   M.  Dibba,   Minister   of  Fi- 
nance, Trade  and  Development,  and  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  and  Fund 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  increase  in  Inter- 
national liquidity  through  special  drawing 
rights,    while    strengthening    the    interna- 
tional monetary  system,  will  at  the  same  time 
Insure  a  greater  transfer  of  resources  to  the 
developing  countries. 

Gabon:  Augustin  Boumah,  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance and  Budget,  and  Governor  of  the 
Fund 
(Speaking  also  for  Cameroon.   CAR,   Congo 
(B)   and  Chad) 
I  ha»-e  referred  already  to  the  question  of 
special  drawing  rights.  Permit  me  to  return 
to  it  for  a  few  moments,  by  way  of  trans- 
ition, to  affirm  that  our  countries  will  par- 
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tlcli>ate  In  this  system,  and  to  suggest  that 
it  would  now  be  desirable  to  define  the 
practical  means  by  which  a  link  could  be 
established  between  the  new  reserve  units 
and  the  expansion  of  aid  to  the  developing 
countries.  In  this,  we  know  that  we  can 
count  on  the  enlightened  assistance  of  the 
Managing  Director  of  the  Fund. 
Ghana:  Jones  Ofori-Atta,  Parliamentary  Sec- 
retary, Ministry  of  Finance  and  Economic 
Planning,  and  Governor  of  the  Bank 
May  I  now  turn  to  the  question  of  the 
special  drawing  rights.  By  the  decUlon  of 
both  the  developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries to  activate  the  special  drawing  rights, 
the  members  of  the  Fund  have  agreed  to 
create  a  special  line  of  credit  which  is  an 
addition  to  international  liquidity.  But  the 
main  beneficiaries  of  this  new  reserve  asset 
are  the  developed  countries — the  members 
of  the  big  league.  We  had  hoped  that  this 
would  offer  an  opportunity  to  step  up  the 
volume  of  aid  to  the  developing  countries. 
What  we  find,  however,  is  that  the  developed 
countries  are  refusing  to  consider  Unking 
SDR's  with  aid  transfers  to  the  developing 
world. 

In  spite  of  the  legal  limitations  on  the 
Fimd  as  an  institution,  we  would  urge  the 
Management  to  keep  an  open  mind  on  the 
Issue  becaxise  we  are  convinced  that  some 
linkage  arrangement  is  both  Justified  and 
possible. 

Greece:  Emmanuel  Fthenakis.  Alternate 
Minister  of  Economic  Coordination  and 
Governor  of  the  Bank 

The  question  arises,  however,  as  to  whether 
In  allocating  the  SDR's,  special  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  developing  countries, 
whose  shortages  of  liquidity  become  acute 
in  the  conditions  prevailing  now  In  the  inter- 
national capital  and  money  markets.  The 
allocation  of  SDR's  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  member's  quotas  In  the  Fund  places  the 
developing  countries  at  a  disadvantage.  One 
wonders  whether  some  method  of  allocation 
should  not  be  devised  In  order  to  offset,  to  a 
certain  degree,  this  disadvantage.  At  any 
rate.  Greece  wholeheartedly  supported  the 
decision  to  allocate  special  drawing  rights 
and  we  now  support  the  Managing  Director's 
proposal  for  activation. 

Guyana:  P.  A.  Reid,  Minister  of  Finance  and 
Governor  of  the  Bank 
Guyana  cannot  possibly  find.  In  Its  own 
resources  alone,  all  the  capital  that  is  re- 
quired to  sustain  a  satisfactory  rate  of 
economic  growth.  It  must  therefore  look 
abroad  for  a  large  part  of  the  capital  It  needs 
for  economic  growth. 

But  my  cotintry  is  only  one  example.  By 
far  the  greater  number  of  the  countries  rep- 
resented at  this  Meeting  are  in  the  same 
situation. 

For  these  reasons  Guyana  supports  the 
scheme  of  special  drawing  rights.  The  world 
economy  must  not  be  frustrated  (by  what  is, 
after  all,  a  mere  liquidity  problem)  In  its 
efforts  to  expand  International  trade  and  the 
flow  of  capital  from  developed  to  the  under- 
developed countries.  We  mxist  realize  the 
world's  full  productive  potential  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  all — both  the  developed 
and  underdeveloped  countries.  But  I  confess 
to  great  disappointment  that  the  scheme  has 
not  been  weighted  more  toward  its  develop- 
ment jjotential. 

India:  L.  K.  Jha,  Governor  of  the  Reserve 
Bank  of  India  and  Governor  of  the  Fund 
Acceptance  of  the  SDR  scheme  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Internationally 
managed  money.  We,  In  India,  have  con- 
sistently lent  our  support  to  deliberate  re- 
serve creation  as  a  major  step  forward  in  the 
direction  of  evolving  a  more  progressive  and 
more  rational  international  monetary  sys- 
tem. 


Having  said  this,  I  cannot  but  share  with 
my  fellow  Governors  the  concern  we  have 
felt  over  some  aspects  of  the  matter.  All  too 
often  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  look  at 
the  SDR  question  as  if  It  was  exclusively  an 
affair  of  the  more  developed  and  more  ad- 
vanced nations.  A  good  deal  of  the  discussion 
and  the  more  crucial  negotiations  have  taken 
place  outside  the  forum  of  the  Fund  where 
no  one  from  the  developing  world  was 
present.  As  a  result,  the  question  of  a  formal 
link  between  the  creation  of  International 
liquidity  and  development  finance  has  been 
shelved,  even  though  developing  countries 
which  account  for  over  80  per  cent  of  our 
membership  and  at  least  some  of  the  de- 
veloped countries  support  it.  We  propose  that 
this  matter  should  be  considered  afresh.  Some 
kind  of  a  link  should  be  forged  between  the 
creation  of  international  reserves  and  the 
transfer  of  resources  from  the  rich  to  the 
poor,  particularly  since  inadequacy  of  re- 
serves has  in  recent  years  been  an  important 
cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  aid. 

Indonesia:  AH  Wardhana,  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance and  Governor  of  the  Bank  for  Indo- 
nesui 

We  of  the  developing  countries  will  not 
directly  gain  much  from  the  activation  of 
SDR's,  tied  as  they  are  to  our  meager  quotas. 
The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fund  has,  by 
adoption  of  the  Amendment  of  the  Articles 
of  Agreement,  rejected  the  idea  of  a  linkage 
between  SDR's  and  development  needs.  For 
the  time  being,  this  matter  has  to  be  con- 
sidered closed.  However,  some  basic  Incon- 
sistencies win  continue  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  economists  and  financial  people.  One 
may  wonder  If  the  distinction  between 
liquidity  needed  for  balance  of  payments  and 
that  needed  for  development  purposes  is  not 
rather  artificial,  at  least  as  far  as  develop- 
ing countries  are  concerned.  The  balance  of 
payments  position  of  these  countries  does 
not  as  yet  reflect  the  actual  needs  of  their 
economy  so  that.  In  their  case,  balance  of 
payments  and  development  needs  are  more 
indistinguishable  than  in  the  case  of  the  de- 
veloped countries. 

Another  rather  striking  feature  is  that  de- 
veloped countries  not  in  need  of  extra  liquid- 
ity are  receiving  SDR's  as  well.  It  is  true  that 
their  use  is  dependent  on  balance  of  pay- 
ments needs,  but.  in  ordinary  life,  an  enter- 
prise neither  seeks  nor  obtains  extra  credit 
facilities  from  a  bank  if  it  has  already  ample 
means  at  its  disposal.  Instead  of  the  present 
system  of  distribution,  conceptually  at  least. 
It  seems  feasible  to  allocate  SDR's  only  to 
countries  in  need  of  additional  liquidity.  We 
have  taken  a  bold  step  unprecedented  In 
monetary  history;  let  us  be  open-minded  In 
seeking  to  perfect  it.  In  this  respect,  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefiy  on  the  Idea  of  a 
transfer  by  developed  countries  of  part  of 
their  SDR's,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
developing  countries.  Under  the  present  Ar- 
ticles of  Agreement  this  Is  hardly  possible, 
but,  if  at  any  future  date  such  action  would 
be  practicable,  I  hope  that  the  amount  trans- 
ferred will  be  added  to.  and  not  Included  in, 
the  1  per  cent  of  GNP  urged  by  the  United 
Nations.  After  all.  the  spirit  of  that  recom- 
mendation is  a  transfer  of  national  resources, 
not  of  resources  created  ex  nihil. 
Israel:  David  Horowitz,  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  Israel  and  Governor  of  the  Bank 
A  blend  of  my  Proposal  for  access  by  de- 
veloping countries  to  capital  markets,  with 
the  use  of  new  liquidity  reserves  for  develop- 
ment, the  special  drawing  rights  and  at  least 
a  maintenance  of  the  current  volume  of 
grants-in-aid,  could  revolutionize  the  present 
state  of  affairs. 

Israel:  Zeev  Sharef,  Minister  of  Finance,  and 
Governor  of  the  Fund 
I  feel  that  one  more  reservation  should  be 
mentioned.  In  the  contemplated  SDR  syi- 


tem,  no  attempt  is  made  to  alleviate  some  of 
the  special  difficulties  that  the  developing 
countries  encounter  In  their  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  position. 

We  regret  that  suggestions  to  link  the 
creation  of  the  new  "unearned"  purchasing 
power  with  the  general  problems  of  develop- 
ing countries  have  not  been  followed  up.  We 
assert  that,  after  a  decision  on  the  creation 
of  additional  reserves  has  been  taken — a 
decision  which  is  based  on  the  needs  of  In- 
ternational trade — the  emphasis  In  alloca- 
tion should  be  less  on  the  existing  wealth  of 
individual  countries  and  more  on  the  needs 
of  countries  which  are  beginning  their  take- 
off. 

Notwithstanding  these  reservations,  how- 
ever. It  is  our  feeling  that  the  actual  imple- 
mentation of  the  SDR  system  Is  the  most 
Important  task  ahead  of  us.  Therefore  we 
have  voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution  as  pre- 
sented by  the  Managing  Director  of  the 
Fund.  We  further  hope  that.  In  a  few  years, 
when  the  SDR's  have  become  a  permanent 
and  accepted  feature  of  international  liquid- 
ity arrangements.  It  will  be  possible  to  re- 
consider the  allocation  system,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  achieve  a  solution  that  will  also 
take  into  consideration  the  special  needs  of 
the  developing  countries. 
Italy:  Emilio  Colombo.  Minister  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Budget,  and  Governor  of  the 
Fund 

On  the  subject  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Industrial  and  emerging  coun- 
tries, I  suggested  last  year  that,  following 
each  allocation  of  SDR's.  the  major  industrial 
countries  should  agree  to  make.  In  a  man- 
ner to  be  agreed  upon,  a  contribution  to  the 
IBRD  or  IDA  equivalent  to  a  portion  of  each 
country's  SDR  allocation.  This  suggestion, 
which  has  also  been  discussed  within  the 
Group  of  Ten,  appears  to  have  received  a 
very  favorable  response  from  the  UNCTAD 
and  has  aroused  interest  In  the  Bank  and 
Its  Affiliates.  We  continue  to  believe  that  It 
is  worthwhile  to  examine  the  possibility  of 
Implementing  this  proposal.  One  of  lu  ad- 
vantages Is  that  without  the  need  to  amend 
the  Articles,  some  mitigation  would  be  Intro- 
duced of  the  rigidity  of  the  parameter — the 
Fund  quotas — which  has  been  chosen  as  the 
basis  for  the  allocation  of  SDR's.  Balance  of 
payments  permitting,  we  do  not  exclude  a 
unilateral  implementation  of  this  proposal. 

Ivory  Coast:  Konan  Bedie,  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Fiscal  Affairs  and  Governor  of 
the  Fund 

It  has  been  said  that  the  voluntary  crea- 
tion of  additional  liquidity  within  the 
framework  of  the  Fund  opens  up  a  new  era 
In  the  field  of  monetary  cooperation  and  that 
It  marks  the  accession  of  the  International 
community  to  monetary  civilization.  Tliere 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  assertion  would  be 
even  more  true  If  the  Industrialized  coun- 
tries were  to  agree  that  a  part  of  their  SDR's 
be  earmarked  for  the  development  of  the 
third  world  countries,  as  have  been  proposed 
by  Ministers  Valery  Glscard  d'Estalng  and 
Emilio  Colombo. 

Kenya:  Bruce  McKemie,  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, and  Governor  of  the  Bank  and 
Fund 

We  welcome  the  creation  of  the  special 
drawing  rights  and  look  forward  to  their 
activation,  but  we  regret  that  it  was  not 
found  possible  to  link  the  SDR's  with  devel- 
opment finance. 

Luxembourg:  Pierre  Werner.  Prime  Minister. 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  Governor  of  the 
Bank  aTid  Fund 

The  SDR's  cannot  only  act  as  a  lubricant 
In  a  soundly  developing  international  trade, 
but  they  might  Indirectly  contribute  to  an 
Improvement  in  the  acutely  shrinking  cap- 
ital markets. 
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availability  of  development  finance  on  bet- 
ter terms  by  making  available  to  the  de- 
veloping countries  a  certain  percentage  of 
SDR's  allocated  to  them. 

Paraguay:  Cesar  Barrientos,  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  Governor  of  the  Fund 
Unquestionably,  the  special  drawing  rights, 
by  supplementing  existing  reserve  assets  in 
gold  and  foreign  currencies,  will  constantly 
guarantee  an  adequate  level  of  Internatloal 
monetary  reserves  and,  on  being  trans- 
formed into  backing  for  international  liquid- 
ity, will  undoubtedly  constitute,  directly  or 
indirectly,  a  most  important  aid  for  develop- 
ing countries. 

Peru:  Francisco  Morales  Bermudez  C.  Min- 
ister of  Economy  and  Finance,  and  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank 

It  would  also  be  desirable  to  proceed  with- 
out more  ado  to  the  activation  of  the  credit 
system  based  on  the  special  drawing  rights 
(SDR's),  which  has  been  ratified  by  the 
majority  of  the  member  countries,  includ- 
ing Peril.  Rapid  activation  of  this  new 
mechanism  is  sure  to  be  of  particular  Im- 
portance for  the  developing  countries,  which 
are  always  the  most  seriously  affected  by 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  international  cycle 
and  the  lack  of  liquidity  of  the  system. 
Somalia:  Sufi  Omar  Mohamed,  Minister  of 
Finance  and  Governor  of  the  Bank 
Finally,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Gover- 
nor Colombo  of  Italy  has  this  year  again 
raised  the  Important  subject  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  industrial  and  developing 
countries.  His  suggestion  that,  when  SDR's 
are  allocated,  each  of  the  industrial  coun- 
tries should  agree  in  a  concerted  formula, 
contribute  to  the  Bank  or  IDA  a  portion  of 
its  SDR  allocation,  is  of  significant  impor- 
tance to  the  financing  of  these  development 
institutions.  I  hope  that  other  industrial 
countries  will  endorse  this  proposal  of  Italy's; 
and  that  those  countries  whose  balance  of 
payments  position  permit  may  take  the  lead 
in  implementing  this  suggestion  by  the  first 
allocation  period  of  the  SDR's. 

Sudan.-    Mohammed    El    Mekkawi    Mustafa. 

Minister    of    Planning,    and    Governor    of 

the  Bank 

Yet  it  is  disheartening  to  note  that  the 
share  of  the  developing  countries  is  going  to 
be  as  meager  as  their  rate  of  growth,  which 
will  aggravate  the  social  and  economic  dis- 
parity between  the  rich  and  poor  In  the  world 
community. 

It  is  therefore  earnestly  hoped  that  some 
more  equitable  distribution  will  be  found  to 
favor  the  less-developed  countries.  It  is  fur- 
ther hoped  that  the  developed  countries,  who 
will  receive  the  major  share  of  the  new  fa- 
cility, will  agree  to  establish  a  link  between 
the  creation  of  the  SDR's  and  development 
financing.  It  Is  not  asking  too  much  to  say 
that  part  of  the  additional  resources  created 
by  the  SDR  facility  should  be  directed  to- 
ward development  financing  in  the  underde- 
veloped countries  in  order  to  offset  the  dis- 
appointing results  of  the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Decade. 

Syrian  Arab  Republic:  Adnan  Farra,  Gover- 
nor of  the  Ceiitral  Bank  of  Syria,  and  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Fund 

We  regret,  however,  that  the  Amendment 
precluded  the  establishment  of  an  organic 
link  between  the  creation  of  SDR's  and  the 
provision  of  development  finance  to  develop- 
ing countries.  It  clearly  implies  that  Institu- 
tions that  provide  development  assistance 
are  debarred  from  eng^aglng  in  operations 
and  transactions  involving  SDR's,  We  feel, 
however,  that  the  present  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment of  the  Fund  do  not  rule  out  two  al- 
ternative versions  of  a  link.  The  first  ver- 
sion which  was  mentioned  in  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent way  by  Minister  Colombo  of  Italy  dur- 
ing last  year's  Annual  Meeting  is  that  acts 
creating   SDR's   should   be  accompanied   by 


voluntary  contributions  to  multilateral  In- 
stitutions engaged  in  development  finance. 
These  contributions  should  be  made  by  the 
developed  countries  from  their  reserves  and 
their  size  would  be  a  uniform  proportion  of 
the  share  of  each  In  the  creation  of  special 
drawing  rights.  The  second  version,  which 
is  mentioned  in  a  just-published  report  by 
an  UNCTAD  Expert  Group  on  International 
Monetary  Issues,  is  that  developed  countries 
should  make  contributions  in  their  national 
currencies  to  IDA  In  a  uniform  proportion  to 
their  annual  allocations  of  SDR's. 

My  delegation,  therefore,  urges  the  devel- 
oped countries  who  are  members  of  the  Fund 
and  who  are  the  main  beneficiaries  from  the 
creation  of  SDR's  to  consider  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  a  link  at  an  early  date  after 
the  activation  of  this  new  reserve  asset.  This 
would  render  the  distribution  of  benefits 
from  the  activation  of  SDR's  fairly  equitable. 

We  hope,  however,  that  the  imminent  al- 
location of  SDR's  and  therefore  the  expected 
increase  in  international  reserves  would  les- 
sen the  balance  of  payments  constraint  and 
bring  about  a  genuine  move  toward  achieving 
the  1  per  cent  target  and  improving  the  over- 
all terms  of  development  assistance. 

Tanzania:  A.  H.  Jamal,  Minister  for  Finance, 
and  Governor  of  the  Fund 
I  regret  that  the  opportunity  has  been 
missed  to  create  a  link  between  SDR's  and 
the  development  needs  of  the  world.  Con- 
trary to  the  belief  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished Governors  of  an  advanced  country, 
I  believe  that  such  a  decision  would  have 
been  less  inflationary  in  its  effect  than  the 
possible  effects  of  the  present  decision. 

Trinidad   and    Tobago:    Francis   C.   Prevatt, 

Minister  of  State  {Finance) .  and  Governor 

of  the  Bank  and  Fund 

The  reason  given  by  developed  countries 
for  their  restrictive  measures  is  their  balance 
of  payments  position.  We  understand  that 
the  special  drawing  rights  facility  is  pri- 
marily intended  to  relieve  balance  of  pay- 
ments pressures.  Now  that  we  have  agreed  to 
activate  this  facility,  we  look  forward  to  the 
expeditious  removal  of  these  restrictive  poli- 
cies, especially  as  such  measures,  one  adopted, 
tend  to  perpetuate  themselves. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  special  drawing 
rights  facility  to  which  I  must  refer.  It  has 
been  very  dlsapp>ointlng  to  developing  coun- 
tries that  the  developed  countries  could  not 
establish  a  link  between  the  creation  of  spe- 
cial drawing  rights  and  development  finance. 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  while  the  developed 
countries  were  able  to  agree  on  the  creation 
of  a  facility  which  will  benefit  them  most, 
they  could  not  establish  a  link  to  develop- 
ment finance  which  would  be  to  the  benefit 
of  developing  countries.  However,  we  have 
not  lost  hope,  as  we  acknowledge  with  grati- 
tude the  initiative  of  Italy  in  their  proposal 
to  allocate  unilaterally  the  foreign  exchange 
equivalent  of  a  portion  of  their  special  draw- 
ing rights  to  the  International  Development 
Association  or  for  investment  in  World  Bank 
bonds.  We  hope  that  the  consciences  of  the 
developed  cotintrles  will  be  so  moved  by  this 
example  that  the  question  of  a  link  will 
obtain  immediate  study,  and  that  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  win  be  found  in  the  very  near 
future. 

United  Kingdom:  Roy  Jenkins,  Chancellor  c] 
the  Exchequer  and  Governor  of  the  Fund 

Third,  a  word  about  the  relationsh'p  of 
special  drawing  rights  with  development  as- 
sistance. There  has  been  disappointment  in 
many  developing  countries  that  the  SDR 
scheme  as  it  has  emerged  does  not  provide 
for  any  formal  link  with  aid.  I  do  not  wish 
to  reopen  this  matter  today,  but  although  no 
formal  link  has  been  established,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  contribution  of  the  SDR  scheme 
to  the  world's  liquid  resources  may  help  to 
create  more  favorable  conditions  for  the 
growth  of  development  aid. 


Upper  Volta:  Tiemoko  Marc  Garango,  Min- 
ister of  Finance  and  Commerce,  and  Gov- 
ernor  of  the  Fund 

Speaking  also  for  Ivory  Coast,  Dahomey, 
Mauritania,  Niger,   Senegal  and  Togo. 

The  member  countries  of  the  West  African 
Monetary  Union  feel  that  this  new  addition 
to  international  liquidity,  most  of  which 
will  be  allocated  to  industrialized  countries, 
should  facilitate  the  growth  of  world  trade 
from  which  all  developing  countries  would 
benefit.  We  hope  that,  through  the  special 
drawing  rights,  a  supplementary  solution 
will  be  found  for  financing  balance  of  pay- 
ments deflciu,  thus  permitting  the  developed 
countries  to  contribute  more  to  the  financ- 
ing of  development  aid. 

We  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
Industrialized  countries  to  consider  oppor- 
tunely the  creation  of  an  organic  or  other 
link  between  special  drawing  rights  and  aid 
to  the  third  world.  In  this  connection,  we 
compliment  and  thank  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment for  Its  generous  Initiative,  and  we  also 
welcome  the  interest  shown  in  this  problem 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Ex- 
change and  Payments  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  is  with 
the  prospect  of  thus  seeing  a  rise  In  the 
standard  of  living  of  all  member  countries,  a 
fundamental  objective  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  that  the  member  countries 
of  the  West  African  Monetary  Union  are 
counting  on  taking  the  measures  necessary 
to  participate  in  the  first  allocation  of  spe- 
cial drawing  rights. 

Vietnam:  Vu  Quoc  Thuc,  Minister  of  State 
in  Charge  of  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, and  Governor  of  the  Fund 
Because    of    the    availability   of    the    new 
liquidity  resulting  from  the  Implementation 
of  SDR's,  we  also  hope  that  more  Interna- 
tional resources  will  be  available  for  devel- 
opment assistance.  In  this  context.  It  may 
be  desirable  for  the  World  Bank  to  under- 
take new  measures  to  Increase  equity  aid  to 
developing  nations.  In  order  to  compensate 
for  the  relative  gain  by  the  advanced  coun- 
tries   as   a   result   of   the   execution   of   the 
SDR's. 

Yugoslairia:  Janko  Smole.  Federal  Secretary 
for  Finances,  and  Governor  of  the  Bank 

Secondly,  serious  proposals  have  been  re- 
ceived from  various  quarters  to  relate  the 
special  drawing  rights  to  the  financing  of 
development.  Whether  this  Is  done  through 
a  formal  Institutional  link  or  through  more 
Informal  arrangements  Is  probably  not  de- 
cisive: what  Is  decisive  Is  that  the  world 
community  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  op- 
portunity to  increase  the  flow  of  resources 
for  development,  which  we  all  agree  Is  badly 
needed. 

Zambia:  E.  H.  K.  Mudena,  Minister  for  De- 
velopment and  Finance,  and  Governor  of 
the  Bank  and  Fund 

Even  at  this  stage,  however,  shades  of 
differences  of  opinion  might  persist,  as  re- 
gards, say,  the  amount  of  special  drawings 
rights  to  be  created,  or  the  length  of  the 
basic  period,  or  the  linking  of  special  draw- 
ing rights  with  aid  to  developing  countries. 
But  I  do  not  regard  these  as  Important. 
What  Is  Important  Is  that  a  new  Instrument 
to  meet  the  shortage  of  International  liquid- 
ity has  at  last  been  forged  and  this  instru- 
ment could,  If  considered  desirable  and  In 
the  light  of  experience,  be  reshaped  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  situation. 

Looking  at  the  special  drawing  rights  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries, to  the  extent  that  the  special  drawing 
rights  promote  International  trade,  develop- 
ing countries  could  benefit.  However,  I 
would  urge  that  special  consideration  needs 
to  be  given  continuously  to  the  problem  of 
how  the  creation  of  new  liquidity  In  the  form 
of  special  drawing  rights  could  be  linked 
with  the  needs  of  the  developing  countries. 


JJIfJ';  Mr.  Schweitzer — Concluding  remarks 
Many  Governors  have  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Increased  reserve  ease  resulting 
from  the  allocation  of  special  drawing  rights 
should  lead  to  an  expansion  of  development 
aid.  I  share  this  view.  I  believe,  as  I  said  pn 
Monday,  that  conditions  should  now  be 
favorable  for  a  major  Improvement  In  the 
volume  and  quality  of  development  aid  and 
for  a  decisive  check  to  regressive  tendencies 
in  trade  and  payments  liberalization. 
IBRD:  Mr.  McNamara — Concluding  remarks 
I  recognize  there  Is  a  division  of  opinion 
among  the  Governors  as  to  whether  there 
should  be  a  formal  link  between  the  new 
special  drawing  rights  and  development  as- 
sistance. However,  I  have  taken  particular 
note  of  the  view  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  when 
he  said:  "Although  no  formal  link  has  bee» 
established,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  SDR  scheme  to  the  world's  liquid 
resources  may  help  to  create  more  favorable 
conditions  for  the  growth  of  development 
aid."  A  similar  view  was  expressed  by  Gover- 
nor Colombo  of  Italy.  This  thought  was 
echoed  by  a  number  of  other  Governors  and 
It  Is  a  view  I  share. 

[Excerpt  from  United  Nations  press  release 

issued   Sept.   25,   1969] 
UNCTAD   Expert   Group   on   International 

Monetary    Issues    Concludes    Session — 

Recommends  Link  Between  New  Reserves 

AND  Development   Assistance 

A  group  of  experts  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD) 
has  recommendea  that  a  link  should  be  es- 
tablished between  the  creation  of  new  inter- 
national liquidity  in  the  form  of  special 
drawing  rights  (SDRs)  and  the  provision  of 
additional  development  assistance. 

The  group,  which  concluded  its  nine-day 
session  today,  emphasized  that,  while  purely 
monetary  considerations  should  determine 
the  amount,  the  timing  and  the  allocation  of 
special  drawing  rights  to  be  created.  It  was 
both  feasible  and  desirable  to  introduce  a 
link  between  International  liquidity  and  pro- 
vision of  development  finance. 

The  group  considered  two  main  approaches 
to  the  implementation  of  the  link  proposal. 
The  first  would  involve  a  direct  contribution 
by  the  developed  countries  to  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  (IDA)  of  a 
uniform  proportion  of  their  annual  alloca- 
tions of  SDRs,  while  the  second  would  re- 
quire contributions  of  national  currencies  to 
the  EDA  by  the  same  set  of  countries  In  a 
uniform  proportion  to  their  annual  alloca- 
tions of  SDRs. 

Both  approaches  were  considered  techni- 
cally feasible  by  the  group.  In  view  of  the 
urgency  of  Increasing  the  flow  of  aid,  the 
group  favoured  whichever  approach  to  the 
link  would  secure  the  requisite  agreement 
of  governments  most  readily 


(Excerpt  from  "Partners   In   Development." 
report  of  the  Pearson  Commission,  p.  225] 

T\imlng  to  other  possible  means  of  fund- 
ing IDA,  It  has  been  suggested  that  con- 
tributions to  IDA  should  Increasingly  be 
made  In  the  form  of  Interest-free  flfty-year 
loans  rather  than  grants.  This  has  already 
been  done  by  Switzerland.  Although  we  be- 
lieve that  the  traditional  method  of  re- 
plenishing IDA  by  subscriptions  of  grants  Is 
preferable.  It  Is  possible  that  a  more  general 
recourse  to  such  loans  would  make  it  easier 
for  some  governments  with  budgetary  prob- 
lems to  meet  their  share  In  an  expanded 
IDA. 

Another  way  of  Increasing  the  resources 
available  to  the  Association  might  be  for  the 
governments  of  developed  countries  to  make 
available  to  IDA  part  of  the  Special  Drawing 
Bights  which  they  are  allotted  in  the  Inter- 


national Monetary  Pund.  The  activation  of 
the  SDR  scheme  Is  an  important  step  in  the 
evolution  of  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem. However,  it  amounts  to  creation  of 
several  billion  dollars  of  additional  purchas- 
ing power  which,  as  the  system  evolves  can- 
not fail  to  raise  the  suggestion  that  a  larger 
fraction  of  such  purchasing  power  should  be 
steered  to  developing  countries.  ( Under  pres- 
ent arrangements,  developing  countries 
would  receive  only  about  one-third  of  the 
SDR's.)  This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  magni- 
tude of  the  desirable  increase  In  world 
liquidity  should  be  determined  by  IDA's  re- 
quirements. But  when  the  scale  of  the  issue 
of  SDR's  has  been  decided  on  appropriate 
grounds,  there  are  strong  reasons  of  sim- 
plicity and  equity  for  the  developed  coun- 
tries to  relinquish  a  part  of  their  quota  of 
the  new  reserve  medium  in  favor  of  the  less 
developed  countries.  IDA  may  be  a  channel 
by  which  the  contribution  of  the  resources  to 
development  could  be  assured,  and  proposals 
for  making  use  of  this  channel  in  this  way 
are  worthy  of  further  study. 

Development       Aid       and       International 
Monetary  Creation:  A  Marriage  or  Con- 
venience 
(Address  by  Representative  Henry  R.  Reuss, 
of  Wisconsin,  to  League  of  Women  Voters 
conference,  Racine,  Wis.,  October  16,  1969) 
This  is  the  U.N.  development  decade.  This 
Is  the  decade  In  which  the  developed  world 
was  supposed  to  contribute  1  percent  of  Its 
gross    national    product    to    the    developing 
world.  The  decade  is  ending,  unfortunately, 
not  with  a  bang  but  with  a  whimper. 

Public  outflows  to  the  developing  world 
from  the  16  richest  non-Communist  nations 
are  today  .39  percent  of  the  donors'  GNP.  In- 
cluding private  flows  brings  the  total  to 
barely  .75  percent.  And  the  United  States  Is 
contributing  a  smaller  proi>ortion  of  its  GNP 
— .35  percent — than  countries  like  the  United 
Kingdom.  Prance,  Belgium,  West  Germany, 
and  the  Netherlands.  The  foreign  aid  request 
now  before  the  U.S.  Congress  is  the  lowest  in 
20  years. 

The  Pearson  Commission  recommends  that 
official  aid,  as  a  percentage  of  GNP,  increase 
from  Its  present  .39  percent  to  at  least  .70 
percent  by  1976. 

The  current  shortfall  of  development  as- 
sistance comes  at  a  time  when  jxjpulationa 
are  increasing;  at  a  time  when  the  burden  on 
the  developing  countries  to  repay  their  loans 
is  getting  heavier  every  year;  and  at  a  time 
when  their  capacity  to  absorb  development 
aid  Is  at  an  all-time  high. 

The  great  hope  for  multi-lateral,  capably 
administered,  long-term  concessional  foreign 
aid  is  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation, now  in  Its  tenth  year.  But  IDA  is 
now  substantially  broke.  The  actual  rate  of 
the  IDA  reimbursement  now  undergoing  ap- 
proval Is  only  $400  million  a  year  for  three 
vears,  of  which  the  United  States'  share  is 
$160  million  a  year.  World  Bank  Presidents 
George  Woods  and  Robert  McNamara  have 
urged  that  IDA  have  at  least  $1  billion  yearly 
of  ald-glvlng  funds.  The  Pearson  Commission 
recommends  that  IDA  lending  be  expanded 
to  $1.5  billion  yearly  by  1975. 

While  the  developing  nations  in  general, 
and  IDA  in  particular,  have  been  defaulting, 
a  hopeful  development  has  been  going  on  in 
another  branch  of  world  economics — Inter- 
national monetary  reserves.  Confronted  by 
the  prospect  that  foreseeable  world  reserves 
of  gold  and  dollars  will  be  Inadequate  to 
finance  world  trade  and  Investment,  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  in  Rio  in  Sep- 
tember, 1968,  agreed  on  an  amendment  to 
supplement  gold  and  dollars — sterling  as  re- 
serves by  distributing  special  drawing  rights 
to  its  members.  On  July  28,  1969.  the  Rio 
agreement  was  ratified.  The  September,  1969, 
IMF  meeting  approved  a  three-year  alloca- 
tion of  SDR's  of  $9.5  billion.  Paper  gold  will 
thus  be  distributed  next  January. 
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These  SDK's  will  not  be  "earned"  by  their 
recipients,  but  wjll  be  distributed  among 
them  m  proportloti  to  their  IMP  quotas.  In- 
evitably, this  means  that  the  rich  will  get 
richer,  and  the  po<^r  will  get  the  crumbs.  The 
of  Europe.  United  States. 
Canada,  and  Japaf  will  get  64  percent  of  the 
new  reserves.  Tht  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  (ilone  will  receive  36  per- 
cent. The  remainjing  roughly  one-third  of 
the  new  manna  from  heaven  will  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  non-lndustrlallzed  90-odd 
members  of  the  IN  T. 

Such  an  uneq\ial  distribution  of  SDK's 
cannot  help  but  :  lab  salt  in  the  wounds  of 
developing  countr  es  already  disappointed  by 
the  outcome  of  tl  le  decade  of  development. 
But  perhaps  we  can  pluck  from  the  nettle 
of  frustration  the  flower  of  opportunity. 

The  Congressional  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, through  lis  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Exchangn  and  Payments,  last  Au- 
gust recommendeil  a  marriage  of  conveni- 
ence between  devolopment  aid  and  the  new 
SDK's.  Briefly,  we  recommended  that  the  18 
wealthy  members  of  the  IMP  (the  United 
States.  Canada.  I  he  countrlee  of  Western 
Europe.  Japan.  K  await.  South  Africa,  Pin- 
land  and  AustrallBL)  direct  that  25  percent 
of  their  special  dr  twlng  rights  allocations  be 
retained  by  the  IN)  P  to  finance  expanded  IDA 
development  aid.  The  Pearson  Commission 
felt  that,  the  projiosal  was  "worthy  of  fur- 
ther study'-'.  Mor;  than  a  score  of  world 
banlc  governors,  mostly  from  the  less  devel- 
oped countries,  endorsed  the  proposal  at  the 
September,  1969,  annual  meeting.  The 
Brookings  Institu  ion  is  setting  up  a  study 
group  to  work  oi  t  In  practical  detail  how 
the   proposal    mig  it   be   carried   out. 

Here  are  some  alvantages  of  the  proposal: 

1.  It  Would  DoMble  ibA's  Lending  Capac- 
ity, Approximatinn  the  Recommended  $1  bil- 
lion Annually. 

As  I  have  said,  he  present  IDA  replenish- 
ment of  $400  ml  lUon  annually  Is  far  less 
than  the  $1  bllllor  annual  replenishment  the 
World  Bank   feels  Is   the   minimum  needed. 

The  SDR  linkage  proposal,  assuming  all 
18  donor  countrKs  agreed,  would  result  in 
25  percent  of  thel '  annual  allocations'  being 
assigned  to  IMF- :  DA.  The  prospective  SDR 
allocations  to  th  >se  18  wealthy  countries 
would  be  $2.15  billion  annually.  25  percent 
of  this  would  be  nearly  $540  million  an- 
nually. This  is  mo  re  than  double  the  present 
IDA-lending  capacity,  and  would  bring  IDA'S 
total  lending  capicity  close  to  the  recom- 
mended figure  of  $1   billion  annually. 

2.  It  would  Ob  -iate  the  Balance-of-Pav- 
Tnents  Problem  W  lich  Inhibits  Present  Aic^ 
Giving. 

A  donor  nation  i  weak  payments  position 
today  frequently  f  imlshes  an  excuse  for  cur- 
tailing its  econom  Ic  development  assistance. 
Linking  SDK's  t<  development  aid  would 
effectively  remove  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  from  the  IDA  sector  of  development 
aid. 

In  the  first  place,  the  participating  donor 
countries  would  lie  cutting  themselves  off 
at  the  source  from  only  25  percent  of  SDR's. 
To  this  element,  t  ley  would  be  in  a  position 
similar  to  that  o[  a  donor  in  the  United 
States  who  immol  ilizes  a  portion  of  his  an- 
ticipated Income  by  participating  in  the 
United  States  Sa^  ings  Bond  payroll-deduc- 
tion plan.  The  lonor  nations  would,  of 
course,  receive  75  jiercent  of  their  tentatively 
allocated  SDR's.  aid  would  thus  be  in  that 
much  better  reseri^e  position  than  they  are 
now.  Thus  the  llnliage  proposal  substantially 
eliminates  the  b  ilance-of-payments  prob- 
lem— although,  of  course,  one  can  always  say 
that  even  wealth;  r  countries  would  always 
like  to  get  that  ei  tra  25  jjercent  of  new  re- 
serves without  earning  them,  as  well  as  the 
75  percent  they  w  )uld  get  anyway. 

In  the  second  j  lace,  even  the  25  percent 
of  reserved  SDK's  will  shortly  come  back  to 
the  developed  do  lor  countries  overall,  al- 
though whether  each  such  country  gets  back 


Its  25  percent  share  depends  on  its  competi- 
tive ability  to  sell  the  goods  the  developing 
countries  need. 

3.  It  Would  ObiHate  the  Present  Practice 
of  Tying  Aid  Purchases  to  the  Donor  Coun- 
try, thus  permitting  Recipients  to  Buy  in  the 
Cheapest  Markets,  and  Donors  to  Obtain  the 
Benefits  of  International  Competitiveness. 
The  linkage  proposal,  in  addition  to  substan- 
tially removing  the  risk  of  adverse  balance- 
of-payments  consequences,  would  thereby 
also  avoid  the  need  for  present  aid-tying 
practices  in  so  many  developed  countries. 
These  practices  not  only  Increase  the  cost  of 
development  aid  to  the  developing  countries, 
but  diminish  the  Incentive  in  the  donor  na- 
tions to  fight  inflation  by  remaining  com- 
petitive. 

The  quantity  of  SDK-flnanced  purchases 
made  in  a  particular  nation  will  be  governed 
by  that  company's  competitiveness  as  a  sup- 
plier of  goods  and  services  demanded  by 
developing  countries.  Price,  the  speed  of 
delivery,  and  the  availability  of  service  are 
all  Important  elements  of  a  supplier's  com- 
petitive position.  Thus,  there  Is  no  reason  to 
expect  that  SDKs  donated  to  IDA  through 
IMP  by  a  particular  Industrial  country  will 
In  fact  be  spent  for  exports  from  the  same 
country.  If  an  industrial  supplier  is  highly 
competitive,  SDRs  donated  by  other  nations 
may  be  used  to  purchase  its  exports.  Con- 
versely, If  a  donor  is  not  competitive,  the 
donor  would  be  unlikely  to  earn  SDRs  that 
it  or  any  other  nation  had  given  to  IDA. 

The  spur  to  competitiveness  Inherent  in 
the  untied-aid  SDR  linkage  proposal  should 
produce  an  anti-inflationary  effect  on  the 
developed  countries  to  counteract  any  infla- 
tionary effect  inherent  In  the  extra  $540  mil- 
lion overall  demand  by  the  developing  coun- 
tries on  the  industrial  capacities  of  the  18 
donor  countries.  Of  course,  fulfillment  of  the 
one-percent-of-ONP  commitment  implies 
that  industrial  countries  must  pursue  suflB- 
ciently  sound  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  so 
as  to  retain  some  reserve  of  unemployed  re- 
sources after  satisfying  domestic  consump- 
tion and  Investment  demand  and  after  any 
commercial  export  surplus.  Otherwise,  they 
would  have  no  reserve  capacity  to  produce 
gifts  of  goods  and  services  for  developing  na- 
tions. But  an  additional  development  aid 
demand  of  one-half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  inflationary  straw  that 
breaks  the  camel's  back  in  the  developed 
coimtries.  with  a  total  annual  GNP  amoimt- 
ing  to  two  thoustmd  billion  dollars! 

4.  It  Would  Eliminate  the  Present  Need  for 
Domestic  Budgeting  and  Taxation  in  Order 
to  Provide  Development  Aid. 

Present  foreign  aid  practices,  whether  bi- 
lateral or  through  contributions  to  an  inter- 
national lending  agency  like  IDA,  require 
that  Congress,  and  other  national  legisla- 
tures, include  foreign  aid  in  the  regular  bud- 
get, and  levy  taxes  to  pay  for  it.  Under  the 
linkage  proposal,  international  monetary  ex- 
pansion—already agreed  to  by  the  SDR 
amendment — would  provide  the  financial 
wherewithal  for  this  foreign  aid.  Domestic 
budgeting  and  taxation  would  not  be  needed. 
This  assumes,  of  course,  that  the  donor  coun- 
try will  lake  adequate  expenditure,  taxing, 
and  monetary  measures  to  assure  that  its 
economy  does  not  overheat  beyond  a  full- 
employment-wlthout-lnflation  level.  But  the 
taxes  so  levied  would  be  not  for  foreign  aid, 
but  to  reduce  private  spending  to  non-In- 
flationary proportions. 

5.  It  Would  Eliminate  the  Need  for  Annual 
Legislation  Inherent  in  Bilateral  Aid-Giving. 

The  United  States  Congress,  and  many 
other  legislatures,  now  funds  Its  bilateral 
aid  on  an  annual  basis.  Contributions  to 
IDA  and  other  international  development 
banks  are  usually  funded  on  a  three-year 
basis. 

Annual  funding,  with  its  on-agaln-off- 
again  uncertainties,  impedes  the  rhythm  of 
economic  development,  and  thus  wastefully 
adds  to  its  cost. 


While  the  consent  of  Congress,  and  of  some 
other  national  legislatures,  would  be  required 
for  ratification  of  the  proposed  linkage 
amendment,  this  would  be  on  a  once-and- 
for-all  basis,  rather  than  an  annual  basis. 
P»recedent8  for  such  an  open-ended  Congres- 
sional authorization  are  contained  in  the 
legislation  setting  up  the  United  States 
Stabilization  Fund  of  1933;  In  the  Pederal  Re- 
serve legislation  which  permits  the  Pederal 
Reserve  System  to  engage  in  a  continuing 
series  of  multlbllllon  dollar  "loans"  and 
"swaps"  for  international  monetary  stabiliza- 
tion; and  in  the  Special  Drawing  Rights 
amendment  itself,  which  Congress  approved, 
permitting  the  executive  to  agree  to  annual 
allocations  of  SDR's  without  further  ref- 
erence to  Congress.  Congress  could  at  any 
time,  of  course,  vote  to  rescind  United  States 
participation,  from  that  time  on,  in  the  link- 
age amendment. 

6.  It  Would  Meet  the  Demands  of  Develop- 
ing Countries  for  More  Assistance  in  a  Con- 
structive Way,  and  Would  Alleviate  the  Rich 
Man's  Club  Aspect  of  the  President  SDR  Allo- 
cation. 

The  proposed  link  would  help  offset  the 
tendency  of  the  SDR  amendment  to  distrib- 
ute the  preponderance  of  these  new  claims 
to  wealthy  countries,  and  at  no  real  cost  to 
them.  While  logical  arguments  can  be  ad- 
vanced to  support  distribution  of  SDR's 
strictly  according  to  IMP  quotas,  this  ar- 
rangement appears  discriminatory.  It  will  in- 
tensify antagonisms  on  the  part  of  develop- 
ing nations  towards  wealthy  members  of  the 
IMP.  The  distribution  mechanism  can  be 
modified  to  permit  industrial  nations  to  earn 
some  of  their  •  •  •  of  services  and  capital 
goods  to  developing  countries,  rather  than  re- 
ceive all  of  them  as  manna  from  heaven, 
without  altering  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Special  Drawing  Rights  agreement. 

Possible  objections  to  the  proposal  seem  to 
me  answerable: 

1.  -It  Will  Cut  Down  the  SDR's  the 
Wealthy  Will  Receive".  Yet  each  wealthy 
country  will  receive  75  percent  of  Its  an- 
ticipated SDR  allocation,  and  the  wealthy 
countries  together  will  very  shortly  receive 
the  remaining  25  percent  through  develop- 
ment aid  orders.  Thus  the  wealthy  together 
will  receive  all  their  expected  windfall. 

2.  "It  Will  Cause  Inflation  in  the  Donor 
Countries  by  Expanding  Demand  from  the 
Developing  Countries".  In  fact,  the  modest 
additions  to  worldwide  demand  created  by 
the  linkage  agreement  are  tiny  in  relation  to 
the  combined  industrial  capacity  of  the 
donor  countries. 

Moreover,  there  are  adequate  defenses  for 
each  individual  donor  country  against  the 
inflation-producing  demand  engendered  by 
the  linkage  agreement. 

In  the  first  place,  each  donor  country,  In 
this  modern  age,  has  the  fiscal  and  monetary 
weapons  to  combat  demand  inflation. 

It  is  true  that  if  the  level  of  national  out- 
put is  continuously  maintained  at  the  full- 
employment  level,  any  expansion  in  the 
quantity  of  goods  and  services  given  to  de- 
veloping countries  entails  an  equivalent 
sacrifice  of  domestic  consumption  or  Invest- 
ment. But  no  industrial  country  is  able  to 
maintain  full  employment  continuously,  and 
during  periods  when  domestic  resources 
would  otherwise  be  unemployed,  development 
assistance  cannot  be  considered  a  real  cost. 

The  entire  industrialized  world  has  never, 
except  perhaps  during  World  War  11,  pro- 
duced at  a  level  such  that  no  furthe-  In- 
crease in  real  output  was  possible.  At  any 
given  time,  a  reserve  of  unemployed  resources 
will  amost.  certainly  be  available  in  Japan, 
North  America,  or  Western  Europe. 

When  the  industrial  resoujces  producing 
goods  as  aid  would  otherwise  have  been  un- 
employed, everybcxly  gains.  Economic  growth 
In  developing  countries  accelerates,  and  the 
Industrial  country  producing  the  exports 
will  also  benefit.  The  exports  are  produced 
at   no  real  cost  to  the  suppliers.  Moreover, 
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export  orders  that  bring  unemployed  labor 
and  plant  facilities  into  use  create  beneficial 
domestic  multiplier  effects,  which  In  turn 
create  still  more  Jobs.  Thus,  even  after 
making  a  gift  of  exports,  the  Industrialized 
country  extending  aid  may  well  benefit  in 
terms  of  Increased  domestic  consumption  or 
Investment. 

In  the  second  place,  an  industrial  nation 
suffering  from  persistent  export  svu-pluses 
and  Inflation  can  resort  to  a  number  of  tech- 
nlquea  to  discourage  additional  export  orders 
from  developing  countries.  The  government 
can  informally  urge  domestic  manufacturers 
to  refuse  additional  orders  or  state  very  long 
waiting  periods  for  filling  them.  It  can  im- 
pose export  taxes  or  statutory  export  em- 
bargoes, or  It  can  revalue  its  currency  up- 
wards. If  the  world  moves  toward  somewhat 
greater  exchange  rate  flexibility,  such  reval- 
uations would  become  less  painful  than  at 
present. 

3.  "It  Will  Create  Pressures  for  Issuing 
Excessive  Amounts  of  SDR's,  Thus  Compro- 
mising Their  Acceptability." 

While  there  is  no  undisputed  criterion 
that  can  be  used  to  determine  what  would 
be  the  exactly  appropriate  quantity  of  SDK's 
to  distribute,  small  differences  in  the  quan- 
tity supplied  will  probably  not  have  a 
noticeable  impact  of  their  acceptability.  As 
is  widely  recognized  now,  the  acceptability 
of  SDK's  does  not  depend  upon  any  assets 
used  to  back  them.  In  fact,  there  is  no  back- 
ing as  such,  and  the  acceptability  of  SDK's 
depends  upon  the  commitment  of  the  IMF 
members  to  honor  these  Instruments  in  the 
settlement  of  international  payments  sur- 
pluses and  deficits. 

The  quantity  of  SDK's  distributed,  under 
both  the  SDR  amendment  and  the  linkage 
proposal,  should  be  determined  solely  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  international 
monetary  system,  as  determined  collectively 
by  the  members  of  the  IMP.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  the  future  usefulness 
of  the  SDR  facility  be  impaired  by  excessive 
distributions,  especially  at  the  outset.  The 
long-range  benefits  that  the  less-developed 
countries  could  derive  from  a  linkage 
mechanism  would  be  seriously  impaired  if 
the  acceptability  of  SDR's  were  undermined. 
One  can  therefore  sympathize  with  those 
who  favor  a  cautious  approach  until  Special 
Drawing  Rights  have  been  accepted  as  a 
permanent  feature  of  the  international 
monetary  system. 

While  the  needs  of  the  international  mon- 
etary system  should  exclusively  determine 
the  amount  of  SDRs  distributed,  the  85  per- 
cent majority  required  by  the  SDR  amend- 
ment for  determining  the  quantity  assures 
that  the  linkage  proposal  would  have  no  sig- 
nlflcant  impact  on  the  size  of  SDR  distribu- 
tions. Since  countries  with  only  15  percent 
of  the  voting  power  In  the  IMP  can  veto  an 
SDR  distribution  that  these  nations  consider 
excessive,  the  more  likely  danger  is  that  not 
enough,  rather  than  too  many.  SDK's  will  be 
created.  Given  this  stringent  veto  provision, 
the  danger  that  the  developing  countries 
could  control  or  substantially  influence  the 
size  of  SDK  distributions  seems  far-fetched. 
If  the  developing  countries  desired  to  ex- 
pand the  quantity  of  SDR-flnanced  real  re- 
source transfers  in  their  behalf,  they  would 
enjoy  a  much  greater  likelihood  of  success 
If  instead  of  lobbying  for  an  increase  In  the 
total  quantity  of  SDR's  distributed,  they 
urged  individual  Industrial  states  to  increase 
the  25  percent  proportion  of  SDK  allocations 
donated  to  IDA,  or  to  put  up  a  fixed  amount, 
like  $1  billion  a  year.  In  the  absence  of  any 
fixed  relationship  between  total  SDR  distri- 
butions and  IDA  donations,  any  attempt  to 
Increase  development  assistance  through 
pressure  for  larger  total  distributions  could 
be  counterproductive. 

4.  "It  Will  Cause  Legislatures  in  the  Donor 
Countries  to  Lose  Control  Over  Foreign  Aid," 


while  the  assent  of  Congress,  and  of  other 
national  legislatures  where  required,  would 
be  necessary  only  in  order  to  Inaugurate  the 
linkage  amendment.  Congress  and  the  other 
legislatures  could  at  any  time  vote  to  with- 
draw from,  or  to  alter,  the  Unkage  proposal. 
Thus  a  marriage  between  development  aid 
and  monetary  reform  is  an  idea  whoee  time 
will  surely  come.  All  that  Is  needed  Is  a 
statesman  or  two  willing  to  try  his  hand  at 
marriage  broker. 


THE   FCC— REGULATOR    OR    REGU- 
LATED? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez •  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  is 
celebrated  as  an  agency  that  has  become 
the  captive  of  the  industry  it  is  supposed 
to  be  regulating — it  not  so  much  regu- 
lates as  it  gets  regulated,  so  to  speak.  Its 
constituents  are  not  the  people  who  own 
the  airwaves,  but  the  broadcasters  who 
use  those  airwaves.  Tliere  seems  always 
to  be  one  Commissioner — somehow  the 
number  never  exceeds  one — who  de- 
mands that  the  FCC  get  bold,  that  it  be 
activist,  that  the  quality  of  programing 
should  rise,  that  indeed  the  FCC  should 
demand  better  programs,  and  who  in 
general  makes  pointed  speeches  and 
writes  el0(3uent  and  sometimes  even  mov- 
ing dissents.  But  somehow  the  FCC  re- 
mains the  same,  and  nothing  ever  really 
happens. 

A  question  that  interests  me  very  much 
is  whether  or  not  broadcasters  have  the 
responsibility  to  tell  the  truth  in  their 
news  and  documentary  programs.  The 
actions  of  the  FCC  to  date  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Commission  feels  that 
broadcasters  can  say  what  they  want  to, 
true,  false,  or  in  between.  The  Commis- 
sion will  grant  that  a  particular  story  is 
false,  or  a  particular  film  slanted  or  dis- 
torted, but  is  unwilling  to  demand  that 
any  corrective  action  be  taken.  It  is  un- 
willing to  guarantee  that  the  public  be 
told  the  truth. 

I  coula  understand  the  Commission 
saying  that  a  live  news  report  can  carry 
emissions  of  fact  or  even  errors  of  fact, 
because  there  are  situations  where  a  re- 
porter could  not  be  reasonably  expected 
to  be  able  to  ascertain  ^11  the  facts  of 
an  event.  It  is  hard  to  get  a  clear  picture 
in  the  midst  of  a  riot.  However,  there 
are  xlso  situations  where  the  broadcaster 
can  be  expected  to  know  the  truth,  and 
should  be  responsible  for  sticking  to  it. 
Unlike  a  live  event  a  documentary  film 
is  produced  more  or  less  at  leisure,  and 
there  is  ample  time  to  establish  the  acts 
and  obtain  a  balanced,  reasonably  objec- 
tive view  of  events.  Yet  the  FCC  says 
that  a  documentary  program  can  con- 
tain blatant  errors  of  fact,  be  grossly 
distorted,  and  s.I^ll  be  a  good  news  pro- 
duction. The  logic  of  this  escapes  me. 
Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  Commis- 
sion seems  to  have  said  in  its  refusal 
last  week  to  undertake  so  much  as  a 
hearing  into  the  CBS  "Hunger  in  Amer- 
ica" show,  which  opened  with  a  shocking 
but  patently  false  scene  purporting  to 
show  an  infant  dying  of  hunger. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  the  FCC  either 


does  not  know  its  responsibility  or  is 
powerless  to  act.  It  looks  as  if  the  Com- 
mission is  powerless  to  act,  since  I  am 
unwilling  to  concede  that  it  does  not 
know  its  responsibility.  I  think  that  the 
evidence  over  the  years  is  overwhelming 
that  the  FCC  is  paralyzed,  powerless  to 
regulate   the  industry   of  broadcasting. 
The  Commission  is  simply  a  captive;  it 
has  no  effect  beyond  its  ability  to  allo- 
cate broadcast  bands  in  various  areas, 
and  I  think  that  it  would  not  even  be 
able  to  exercise  this  power  if  the  indus- 
try did  not  know  that  regulation  is  es- 
sential to  keep  the  air  from  being  over- 
whelmed with  conflicting  signals,  which 
would  ruin  their  product.  So  they  suffer 
that  much   regulation.   Beyond   that,  I 
cannot  understand  what  net  effect  the 
FCC  has  on  the  quality  of  broadcasting, 
on  the  public  service  required  of  broad- 
casters, or  in  the  protection  of  the  public 
interest  in  broadcasting.  I  think  that  it 
has  none,  or  so  little  that  it  is  not  notice- 
able. Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
letter  I  have  just  sent  the  Chairman  of 

the  FCC: 

0(rroBER21.  1969. 

Hon.  RosEL  H.  Hyde, 

Chairman.    Federal    Comviunications    Com- 
mission. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hyde:  I  understand  from  press 
reports  that  the  Commission  has  decided,  by 
a  7-0  vote,  not  to  take  any  further  action 
with  respect  to  untrue  and  distorted  state- 
ments in  the  CBS  production  "Hunger  in 
America."  I  have  not  yet  received  a  copy  of 
the  decision,  and  am  disappointed  that  the 
Commission  has  not  yet  furnished  me  a 
copy,  despite  my  well  known  interest  in  this 
case. 

I  believe  that  the  Commission  action  In 
this  matter  is  erroneous. 

In  cases  where  television  news  is  covering 
live  events,  it  is  probably  inevitable  that 
occasional  errors  of  fact  are  reported,  and  it 
is  understandable  If  in  the  heat  and  pres- 
sure of  events  a  reporter  distorts  his  story. 
However,  in  the  case  of  a  documentary,  where 
there  are  no  such  pressures  of  time  and 
events,  there  is  ample  time  for  the  reporter 
to  check  his  facts  and  to  obtain  a  clear  view- 
point. The  Hunger  "  show  was  no  live  report 
of  a  riot,  but  an  investigative  report  sup- 
posedly put  together  after  careful  study.  Yet 
"Hunger  in  America"  opened  with  a  scene 
which  all  agree  was  a  wild  error,  selected  for 
shock  value  more  than  for  any  information 
that  it  could  have  conveyed.  Aside  from 
this,  the  show  contained  numerous  other 
falsifications  and  distortions.  Yet  the  Com- 
mission is  unwilling  to  take  any  kind  of  stand 
or  any  kind  of  action  on  such  shows.  The 
public  is  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  networks, 
whose  sense  of  rectitude  is  well  known  to  be 
controlled  more  by  ratings  and  sales  than  by 
any  desire  to  inform  or  enlighten  the  public. 

The  Commission  has  erred  in  this  case,  and 
I  am  deeply  disappointed,  not  because  my 
point  of  view  has  been  ignored  by  you,  but 
because  the  Commission  has  chosen  to  ignore 
the  rights  of  the  public  to  be  informed 
rather  than  misinformed,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  networks  to  convey  the  truth 
rather  than  convenient  distortions  of  it. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  "Hunger  In  Amer- 
ica" show  might  have  been  even  more  dev- 
astating than  it  was.  had  the  producers 
elected  to  stick  to  the  facts.  Unfortunately, 
their  sense  of  showmanship  intruded  into 
their  Judgment  more  than  it  should  have, 
and  now  the  Commission  has  blessed  ledger- 
denialn  in  the  name  of  social  concern. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 

Member  of  Congress. 
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THAILAND  HAS  BEKN  A  VERY  GOOD 
FRIEND  TO  THE  CAUSE  OP  FREE- 
DOM     ; 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extand  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
discussions  about  Thailand  and  the 
United  States  ofi  the  partial  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces  stationed  there  may  leave 
a  confused  pictiire  of  the  role  the  Thai 
have  played  In  ttie  Vietnam  war.  Actual- 
ly, Thailand  haA  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  tne  allied  cause,  both  in 
South  Vietimmltuid  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  and,  in  |  addition,  Thailand  has 
taken  a  leading  role  in  the  area  of  Asian 
regionalism. 

In  plain  English,  the  Thai  have  taken 
a  calculated  risk  which  would  have  ex- 
posed them  to  harsh  repercussions  frc«n 
Communist  nations  had  the  war  gone 
sour  for  the  allied  cause.  More  than  any 
countries  otherthan  South  Vietnam  said 
South  Korea,  Tiiailand  has  directly  as- 
sisted the  allied  military  effort.  The 
United  States  has  had  the  use  of  Thai- 
land bases  and  staging  areas  which  have 
made  possible  Igreat  savings  in  time, 
manpower,  and!  equipment.  Even  more 
significantly,  the  Thai  have  permitted 
the  involvement  of  important  military 
forces  of  their  Qwn  in  the  fight  against 
Communism.      i 

A  very  real  dett  of  gratitude  is  owed  to 
the  Thai  Goveniment  and  the  Thai  peo- 
ple for  their  supbort  of  our  objectives.  It 
Is  important  that  the  American  people 
realize  that  thw  have  put  much  more 
on  the  line  in  our  behalf  than  was  re- 
quired and  than  this  support  should  be 
considered  in  our  future  dealings  with 
Thailand.  This  strong  little  country  is 
on  the  Communist  blacklist  because  of 
Its  friendship  fof  us. 

I  mentioned  jThailand's  role  in  the 
area  of  Asian  reiionalism. 

East  Asian  nations  generally  are  di- 
vided by  differences  in  language,  culture, 
and  often  history.  Though  often  thought 
of  collectively,  there  are.  in  fact,  few  in- 
herent bonds  tending  to  tie  these  nations 
together.  The  security  of  this  part  of  the 
world  depends  oil  positive  efforts  toward 
promoting  regional  cooperation  to  over- 
come the  Balkanized  situation  in  the 
area,  which  weakens  each  individual  na- 
tion, makes  them  easy  targets  for  ex- 
ternal domination,  and  militates  against 
U.S.  interests  In!  this  part  of  the  world. 

Encouraging  Asian  nations  to  look  at 
each  other  for  mutual  assistance  has  long 
been  a  policy  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  thus  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
support  the  concept  of 
this  area  so  as  to 
If-reliance  of  the  area 
the  area  as  a  whole 
and  reduce  thel^  dependability  on  ex- 
ternal assistance! 

Thailand,  morfe  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  Southeast  Asia,  has  recognized 
the  immediate  need  for  and  potential 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  regional  coop- 
eration. It  was  one  of  the  original  signa- 
tories of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty  and  has  provided  SEATO 
the  treaty's  organization,  with,  among 
other  things,  two  secretaries-general  and 
the    organization's    headquarters.    The 


United  States 
regionalism    in 
strengthen  the 
nations  as  well 


Thai  have  continued  to  take  an  active 
role  within  SELATO  and  have  worked 
to  assure  the  viability  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Thailand  has  been  a  motive  force  in 
the  formation  of  several  strictly  regional 
groupings  oUch  as  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations — ASEAN — and 
the  Southeast  Asia  Ministers  of  Educa- 
tion Council — SEAMEC.  Bangkok  serves 
as  the  headquarters  for  a  number  of  re- 
gional organizations.  Including  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East — ECAFE — the 
Asian  and  Pacific  Council — ASPAC — 
Economic  Center,  and  SEAMEC.  A  num- 
ber of  United  Ni.tions  specialized  agen- 
cies—FAO,  UNESCO,  UNICEF,  ILO,  and 
so  forth,  have  their  Far  East  area  head- 
quarters in  Bangkok. 

In  addition  to  its  membership  and 
participation  in  regional  organizations, 
Thailand  has  made  significant  contribu- 
tions on  an  ad  hoc  basis  to  the  restora- 
tion and  maintenance  of  peaceful  rela- 
tions among  the  nations  of  the  area.  In 
the  period  from  1963  to  1966,  when  In- 
donesia was  involved  in  its  "confronta- 
tion" with  Malaysia,  and  relations  be- 
tween the  Philippines  and  Malaysia  had 
been  suspended  over  the  Sabah  question, 
Thailand  actively  sought  to  mediate 
these  differences  Their  efforts  were  re- 
warded in  1966,  when  the  Philippines  and 
Malaysia  reestablished  normal  diplomat- 
ic relations,  and  when,  following  a  con- 
ference held  in  Bangkok,  hostilities  be- 
tween Indonesia  and  Malaysia  were 
brought  to  an  end. 

Thus.  I  think  it  obvious  from  every 
standpoint  that  America  needs  a  clearer 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
role  Thailand  plays  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Thailand  has  indeed  been  a  good  friend 
to  the  cause  of  world  freedom. 


PANAMA  CANAL  MODERNIZATION 
GEARED   TO   WORLD   TRADE 

NEEDS 

(Mr.  FLOOD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
ment before  this  body  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  19,  1969,  en- 
titled "Panama  Canal  Modernization: 
Time  for  Action  Has  Come,"  I  sum- 
marized the  principal  elements  in  the 
canal  problem  and  emphasized  the  Ter- 
minal Lake-Third  Locks  modernization 
plan  as  providing  the  best  solution  from 
all  significant  points  of  view.  The  re- 
marks made  on  that  occasion  were  not 
"off  the  cuff"  words  but  the  considered 
conclusions  of  qualified  experts,  in- 
cluding experienced  ofQcials  and  other 
employees  of  our  Government  concerned 
with  the  maintenance,  operation,  sani- 
tation, protection,  and  defense  of  the 
canal. 

Appropriate  bills  for  the  needed  major 
increase  of  transit  capacity  and  opera- 
tional improvement  of  the  Panama 
Canal  have  been  introduced  in  the  pres- 
ent Congress,  both  House  and  Senate. 
ITie  solution  contemplated  in  them  pro- 
vides not  only  the  best  solution  but  also 
protects  the  best  interests  of  Panama 


and  the  United  States  as  well  as  Inter- 
oceanic  Ckimmerce  and  Hemispheric 
Defense. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest that  I  read  in  a  1968  issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  a  most  il- 
luminating historical  article  by  William 
B.  Collier  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  in 
which  he  summarizes  the  key  features  of 
the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  plan, 
which  he  advocates  as  being  geared  to 
world  trade  needs. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  emphasize 
that  a  total  of  $76,357,405  was  expended 
on  the  suspended  Third  Locks  project 
before  construction  on  it  was  suspended, 
with  completion  of  lock  site  excavations 
at  Gatun  and  Mirafiores  for  a  set  of 
larger  locks.  With  the  completion  of  the 
current  enlargement  of  Gaillard  Cut 
scheduled  in  1970  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $81,257,097,  the  total  expenditures  for 
the  major  modernization  of  the  existing 
Panama  Canal  will  total  more  than 
$157,000,000,  which  is  too  great  a  siun  to 
be  ignored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  indicated  article 
by  Mr.  Collier  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  all  Members  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerned with  canal  problems  and  naviga- 
tion interests  that  have  to  pay  tolls,  I 
quote  it  as  part  of  my  remarks,  as 
follows : 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Oct.  7, 1968] 

Panama  Canal  Moddinization  Geared  to 

World  Trade  Needs 

(By  WilUam  B.  ColUer) 

Ever  since  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  embarked 
upon  his  unsucoeesful  undertaking  to  dig  a 
sea-level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  visions  of  a  Straits  of  Panama 
with  oceetngoing  vessels  steaming  majesti- 
cally through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  have 
captured  the  Imaginations  of  many  people. 

Unfortunately,  those  who  favor  such  a 
dream  fall  to  accommodate  to  the  facts  of 
the  situation.  First,  the  tides  at  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  ends  of  the  canal  differ  greatly 
in  magnitude.  At  Cristobal  on  the  Atlantic 
side  the  extreme  range  Is  seldom  more  than 
three  feet;  at  Balboa  on  the  Pacific  side  the 
extreme  range  Is  well  over  22  feet.  Also,  they 
lack  respect  for  the  forces  of  nature,  so  often 
exhibited  at  Panama  in  the  move  of  massive 
landslides. 

The  basic  principle  for  the  best  and  most 
economically  feasible  method  of  transiting 
ships  across  the  Panamanian  mountains  was 
the  first  proposed  to  Ferdinand  de  Liesseps 
and  the  International  Congress  for  Consid- 
eration of  an  Interoceanlc  Canal  at  Paris  by 
Adolphe  Godln  de  Leplnay  In  1879. 

He  alone,  among  aU  the  French  engineers, 
laiew  the  topography,  the  nature  of  the  tor- 
rential floodwaters  of  the  Chagres  River, 
and  the  necessity  of  controlling  It.  With 
the  vision  and  slmplUcty  of  true  genius  he 
proposed:  "Build  a  dam  at  Gatun  and  an- 
other at  Mirafiores  or  as  close  to  the  seas 
as  the  configuration  of  the  land  permits. 
Let  the  waters  rise  to  form  two  lakes  about 
80  feet  high.  Join  the  lakes  thus  formed 
with  a  channel  cut  through  the  continental 
divide,  and  connect  the  lakes  with  the 
oceans  by  locks.  This  is  not  only  the  best 
plan  for  engineering  but  also  beat  for  navi- 
gation." 

rUNDAUZNTAI,  PLAN  MOTZO 

Adolphe  Godln  de  Lepinay**  concept  Is  the 
fundamental  plan  for  oonotructlng  the  in- 
teroceanlc canal  adopted  by  John  P.  Stevens, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission, who  Is  recorded  In  history  as  "the 
basic  ajvhitect  of  the  Panama  CanaL" 
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Although  the  high-level  lake  and  lock 
canal  approved  by  Congress  provided  for 
twin  flights  of  three  lock  chambers  raising 
ships  to  summit  level  at  Gatun,  it  provided 
for  separated  locks  at  Pedro  Miguel  and 
Mirafiores  with  Mirafiores  Lake  at  interme- 
diate level  of  54  feet. 

Chief  engineer  Stevens  recognized  the  op- 
erational problem  which  would  arise  from 
separation  of  the  Pacific  locks  and  approved 
a  plan  developed  by  William  Gerlg  placing 
all  Pacific  locks  in  single  structures  with 
three  lifts  south  of  Mirafiores,  with  the  dams 
and  locks  between  two  hills,  Cerro  Agua- 
dulce  on  the  west,  and  Cerro  Puente  on  the 
east. 

This  plan  would  have  made  possible  sum- 
mit-level navigation  from  the  Atlantic  locks 
to  the  Pacific  with  a  high-level  anchorage 
in  Mirafiores  Lake  similar  to  the  arrange- 
ment at  Gatun. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  succeeded  as  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  by 
Col.  George  Washington  Goethals,  United 
States  Army  Engineers.  He  carried  the  work 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion.  His  assist- 
ant, Col.  William  L.  Slbert,  U.S.A..  in  charge 
of  locks  and  dams,  appreciated  the  superior- 
ity of  the  Stevens  plan  from  the  point  of 
view  of  marine  operations  but  was  unable  to 
persuade  his  chief  to  adopt  it. 

LOCATION  IN   ERROR? 

Years  of  marine  operating  experience  both 
in  peace  and  in  war  have  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that  the  location  of  Pedro  Miguel 
locks  at  the  south  end  of  Culebra  Cut  was 
the  basic  error  in  operational  design  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Every  ship  which  passes  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Is  raised  to  summit  level  and 
lowered  to  sea  level  at  the  other  end  of  its 
transit  by  gravity  flow  of  water  from  Gatun 
Lake.  Also,  power  for  operating  the  lock 
gates  and  the  towing  locomotives  which  tow 
ships  through  the  locks  is  generated  by  grav- 
ity flow  of  water. 

During  the  dry  season  of  1919  the  heavy 
flow  of  traffic  demonstrated  the  need  for 
additional  storage  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
Chagres  River  to  provide  additional  water 
for  the  navigating  channels  during  the  dry 
season  and  for  the  generation  of  additional 
electric  power.  Congress  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  Madden  Dam  and  Reservoir. 
This  project  was  completed  In  1935. 

The  Third  Locks  Project  set  forth  In  the 
"Report  of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal."  Feb.  24,  1939  (House  Document  210. 
76th  Congress,  first  session ) ,  was  authorized 
by  Act  of  Congress.  Aug.  11.  1939.  Over  $76 
million  was  spent,  mostly  on  excavating  for 
a  third  flight  of  larger  locks  at  Gatun  and 
at  Mirafiores  from  1940  to  1942.  when  work 
was  suspended  because  of  wartime  short- 
ages. No  excavating  was  done  for  a  third 
lock  at  Pedro  Miguel.  This  wartime  inter- 
ruption of  building  a  third  set  of  larger  locks 
made  it  possible  to  develop  a  better  plan 
in  accordance  with  the  original  concept  of 
Messrs.  de  Lepinay,  Stevens,  and  Slbert.  It 
is  called  the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks 
plan. 

Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVal,  USN  (Ret.)  historian 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  from  March  5. 
1941.  to  June  30.  1944.  captain  of  the  Port 
of  Balboa,  has  written  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  long  struggle  over  four  cen- 
turies for  a  convenient  sea  route  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  oceans  in  "Cadiz  to 
Cathay." 

A  quote  from  the  epilogue  of  his  second 
volume.  "And  the  Mountains  Will  Move," 
reads: 

"Based  upon  his  studies  and  repeated 
operating  exjjerience,  the  author  developed 
and  submitted  a  plan  for  the  fundamental 
simplification  and  improvement  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  He  presented  his  plan  pubUcly 
on  May  20,  1943,  before  the  Panama  section 
Of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
in  a  paper  entitled  'The  Marine  Operating 


Problem  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Solu- 
tion.' The  plan  consists  of  the  removal  of 
the  bottleneck  lock  at  Pedro  Miguel,  the 
construction  of  all  Pacific  locks  in  single 
structures  near  Miraflorefi,  and  the  creation 
of  a  large  summit-level  terminal  lake  for 
an  anchorage  on  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal 
to  match  the  arrangement  at  Gatun." 

APPROVAL    RECEIVED 

The  Terminal  Lake-Third  locks  project  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  engineers  experienced 
in  the  problems  of  the  Panama  Canal;  of 
shipping  Interests  using  the  international 
waterway,  who  must  pay  for  the  improve- 
ment in  the  form  of  the  canal-supporting 
tolls;  of  the  governor  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  who  were  tlien  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It  was  approved  as  a 
postwar "  project  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Meanwhile,  the  need  for  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  existing  canal  to  meet  the 
increasing  needs  of  world  shipping  must  be 
satisfied.  Since  1960  the  project  of  widening 
the  ship  channel  through  Culebra  Pass  from 
300  feet  to  500  feet  is  proceeding  on  sched- 
ule. Five  miles  of  the  ship  channel  have  been 
widened,  and  the  remaining  three  miles  will 
be  completed  by  1971. 

All  that  is  needed  to  accommodate  more 
and  larger  ships  is  completion  of  a  third 
flight  of  larger  locks  at  Gatun.  the  consoli- 
dation of  all  Pacific  locks  at  Mirafiores.  the 
raising  of  Mirafiores  Lake  to  summit  lex'el. 
and  the  removal  of  the  dam  and  locks  at 
Pedro  Miguel.  The  summit  level  can  then  be 
raised  to  the  optimum  of  92  feet  to  provide 
Increased  water-storage  capacity  and  to  deep- 
en the  navigating  channels. 

The  cost  of  modernizing  the  present  canal 
in  accordance  with  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locks  plan  Is  relatively  modest  and  can  be 
paid  for  out  of  revenue  from  tolls.  No  new 
treaty  with  Panama  is  required,  since  no  new 
territory  to  encompass  the  proposed  improve- 
ment will  have  to  be  added  to  that  pur- 
chased  from  Panama   in   1903. 

When  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  mod- 
ernized in  accordance  with  the  legislation 
now  before  Congress,  transit  time  will  be  re- 
duced by  eliminating  the  double  handling 
of  vessels  at  Pedro  Miguel  and  Mirafiores 
locks.  The  capacity  of  the  canal  will  be  in- 
creased by  approximately  50  percent,  and  the 
size  of  the  additional  locks  will  be  1.200  feet 
long  by  140  feet  wide  with  45  feet  of  water 
over  the  sill. 

This  additional  lockage  capacity  Is  vital  If 
the  Panama  Cunal  is  to  meet  the  need  of 
world  trade  for  the  balance  of  the  present 
century. 


PANAMA  CANAL  ISSUES:   CON- 
FUSIONS CLARIFIED 

(Mr.  FLOOD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  student 
of  Panama  Canal  history  and  inter- 
oceanic  canal  problems  over  many  years. 
I  long  ago  noted  that  whenever  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  question  comes  up  for  serious 
consideration,  the  subsequent  discussion 
follows  a  predictable  pattern.  First,  there 
are  rivalries  between  advocates  of  various 
sites  historically  known  as  battles  of  the 
routes  and  next  there  are  contentions 
over  the  type  of  canal  to  be  constructed 
that  may  be  described  as  "battles  of  the 
levels."  A  third  idea  regularly  promoted 
has  been  that  of  a  ship-railway  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

The  latest  proposal  for  interoceanic 
transit  facilities,  which  is  only  a  varia- 
tion of  the  third  issue  just  mentioned. 


is  a  ship-rail-ship  project  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  across  the 
Southwestern  part  of  the  United  States 
in  an  article  in  the  April  1969  issue  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings  by 
Rear  Adm.  H.  H.  Gibbs,  U.S.  Navy,  re- 
tired, entitled  "A  Southwest  Passage?" 

In  line  with  its  regular  practice,  the 
Naval  Institute  Proceedings,  in  its  Com- 
ment and  Discussion  section  has  pub- 
lished some  commentaries  on  the  Gibbs 
article  in  its  September  and  October  1969 
issues.  The  first  by  me  in  September  at- 
tempts to  bring  the  principal  issues  of 
the  interoceanic  canal  problem  into  real- 
istic perspective  and  supplies  indispen- 
sable facts  and  figures  for  proper  under- 
standing. Tliree  other  commentaries  in 
October  by  Prof.  Richard  B.  O'Keeffe  of 
the  George  Mason  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  Capt.  E.  B.  Perry, 
U.S.  Navy,  retired,  and  Lt.  Albert  H. 
Robbins,  U.S.  Navy,  develops  other  in- 
terestinsi  angles  with  appropriate  classi- 
fications. 

In  order  that  the  indicated  discussions 
may  bo  more  widely  known.  I  quote  them 
as  parts  of  my  remarks  as  follows: 

I  From  US.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings. 

September  19691 

"A    Southwest    Passage?" — Comment    and 

Discussion 
(By  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood  of  Pennsylvania) 

(See  H.  H.  Gibbs.  pages  64-73.  April  1969 
Proceedinss  ) 

.^s  a  member  of  the  Congress  with  assign- 
ment for  many  years  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Defense  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  as  a  long-time  stu- 
dent of  interoceanic  canal  problems.  I  have 
read  the  article  by  Rear  Admiral  Gibbs  with 
considerable  Interest.  Though  it  introduces 
some  new  angles  into  current  canal  discus- 
sions. It  does  not  present  the  real  issues  in- 
volved, which  must  be  understood  and  not 
ignored  if  our  canal  policies  are  to  be  wise. 

The  gross  investment  of  the  United  States, 
from  1904  through  30  June  1968,  including 
defense,  in  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise  was 
$6,368,009,000.  Total  recoveries  during  the 
same  period  were  Si. 359.931,421.66.  making 
a  net  investment  of  over  $5,000,000,000. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  policy  of  the  United 
States  as  developed  over  many  years  and 
which  is  embodied  in  treaty  and  law,  lias 
these  objectives:  the  best  type  of  canal,  at 
the  best  site  for  the  transit  of  vessels  of  all 
nations,  on  terms  of  equality,  with  tolls  that 
are  just  and  equitable.  It  was  pursuant  to 
this  policy  that  the  United  States  acquired 
by  treaty  with  Panama  the  grant  in  perpe- 
tuity of  sovereign  rights,  power,  and  author- 
ity over  the  Canal  Zone  territory  and  con- 
structed the  high-level-lake  and  lock  type 
canal,  all  to  tlie  entire  exclusion  of  the  exer- 
cise by  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign  rights, 
power,  or  authority.  The  United  States  also 
obtained  ownership  of  all  land  and  property 
m  the  Zone  by  purchase  from  individual 
owners. 

In  these  connections,  it  is  Important  to 
realize  that  Panama  has  been,  and  still  Is,  an 
area  of  endemic  revolution  and  endless  polit- 
ical instability;  and  that  at  the  time  of  ac- 
quisition, it  was  one  of  the  worst  pest  holes 
in  the  world. 

The  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
was  one  of  the  truly  great  achievements  of 
man.  Its  subsequent  maintenance,  operation, 
sanitation,  and  protection  have  measured  up 
to  our  solemn  treaty  obligations.  The  transit 
since  opening  to  traffic  on  15  August  1914 
through  30  June  1968,  of  403.230  vessels  of 
various  types  and  descriptions  during  both 
peace  and  war  (World  Wars  I  and  II,  Korean, 
and  Vietnam,  as  well  as  the  1962  Cuban  mis- 
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«lle  crUls)  compUtely  establishes  the  wisdom 
of  the  original  construction. 

As  to  current  (Jlscusslons  over  the  type  ot 
canal,  the  Idea  of  constructing  a  canal  at  sea 
level  Is  a  "hariiy  perennial."  It  appeals 
strongly  to  the  manufacturers  of  heavy 
earthmovlng  mac  ilnery.  dredging  combines, 
a  limited  numbei  of  professional  engineers, 
and  various  theorists.  Many  Independent  ex- 
jjerlenced  engineers,  navigators,  and  scien- 
tists oppose  it.  Thus.  Rear  Admiral  Glbbs' 
emphasis  that  certain  large  vessels  now  con- 
structed or  planned  were  designed  to  avoid 
transit  of  either  the  Panama  or  Suez  Canals 
for  the  reason  that  It  is  more  economical  for 
them  to  go  aroun(  I  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  rather  than  pay  tolls  Is  most  per- 
tinent. Also,  as  h(!  points  out  the  closure  of 
the  sea-level  Suez  Canal  in  1967  by  means  of 
"primitive  weapors'  is  highly  slgnlflcant.  It 
dramatizes  the  1:  relevance  of  the  ancient 
argument  of  "vuli  erabillty"  to  enemy  attack 
In  the  design  of  navigation  projects.  The  true 
criteria,  the  only  I  asls,  for  such  planning  are 
ease  and  safety  ol  navigation. 

Many  years  of  experience  in  the  operation 
of  the  Panama  Canal  have  shown  that  what 
Is  needed  there  is  &  two-way  ship  channel  in 
the  summit  level,  with  ample  and  logically 
arranged  locks  at  1  lOth  ends. 

The  two-way  sh  p  channel  will  be  supplied 
on  completion  in  970  of  the  enlargement  of 
Gaijlard  Cut  from  300  feet  minimum  bottom 
width  to  5^  feet.  The  required  lock  capacity 
and  arrangement  'iriU  be  provided  under  the 
Terminal  Lake-Thxd  Locks  Plan. 

This  proposal,  which  would  eliminate  the 
bottleneck  locks  a1  Pedro  Miguel,  consolidate 
all  Pacific  Locks  it  one  location  south  of 
Miraflores,  create  a  summit -level  lake  an- 
chorage at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal,  and 
solve  other  import*  nt  marine  operating  prob- 
lems, was  develop 'd  by  the  Panama  Canal 
organization  as  the  result  of  World  War  II 
experience.  It  was  -ecommended  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  for  comprehensive  investigation.  It 
won  the  support  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  was  approved  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  as  a  poswar  project. 

The  original  Thtd. Locks  Project,  author- 
ized In  1939  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $277,000,- 
000  was  suspended  in  May  1942  because  of 
more  urgent  war  n  seds,  after  a  total  expend- 
iture of  $76,357,40  5.  largely  for  huge  lock 
site  excavations  at  Gatun  and  Miraflores 
which  are  still  usal  le.  The  estimated  cost  for 
enlarging  Oalllard  Cut  Is  $81,257,097.  These 
two  projects  together,  representing  an  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $157  million  are  a 
substantial  commn  ment  by  our  government 
for  the  major  mod  ^rnlzation  of  the  existing 
Panama  Canal.  Mcireover,  such  moderniza- 
tion of  the  existing  Panama  Canal  enables 
the  maximum  use  Df  all  work  so  far  accom- 
plished In  the  cons  xuction  of  the  Canal  and 
Its  subsequent  mai  itenance.  and  it  does  not 
require  a  new  treai  y  with  Panama  with  the 
inevitable  huge  indemnity  and  increased  an- 
nuity that  would  be  involved.  Thus,  the 
United  States  wou  d  continue  its  full  con- 
trol and  ownership  of  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Canal. 

The  principal  Issaes  In  the  present  canal 
situation  are; 

The  safeguarding  of  our  Indispensable 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone,  now  Jeop- 
ardized by  in-advis;d  proposed  new  treaties. 
The  necessity  for  Increase  of  capacity  and 
operational  Impro^  ement  of  the  existing 
canal  through  the  i  najor  modification  of  the 
authorized  Third  l^ocks  Project  under  the 
Terminal  Lake-Thl  'd  Locks  Plan. 
The  subject  of  a  s  >cond  canal. 
As  to  these  points,  extensive  clarifications 
In  the  Congress  ovdr  a  period  of  years  have 
removed  the  conf  usi  an  surrounding  them  and 
cleared  the  way  f(  r  proper  action  by  our 
government.  This  ictlon  Is  the  major  In- 
crease of  capacity  ind  operational  improve- 
ments of  the  existli  g  canal,  and  bills  for  the 
"Panama  Canal  ^  odernlzatlon  Act"  have 
been  Introduced, 


The  enactment  of  such  legislation  not  only 
will  protect  the  vital  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  benefit  Panama,  serve  world  com- 
merce, and  safeguard  our  Indispensable  sov- 
ereign rights,  power,  and  authority  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Canal,  but  will  also  clear 
up  the  entire  canal  situation. 


(Prom    U.S.    Naval    Institute    Proceedings, 
October  1969] 

A  Southwest  Passage 
(See  H.  H.  Glbbs,  pages  64-73.  April;  and 
D.  J.  Flood,  pages   118-119,  September  1969 
Proceedings.) 

Richard  B.  O'Keefe,  George  Mason  Col- 
lege— Admiral  Glbbs  appears  to  have  decided 
a  question  that  Is  very  much  alive  and  un- 
decided. I.e.,  lock  vs.  sea  level  canal.  He  should 
be  assured  that  this  argument  Is  neither  con- 
cluded nor  arcane.  A  considerable  body,  made 
up  of  engineers,  canal  experts,  members  of 
Congress,  and  academicians  continues  to 
argue  quite  cogently  that  a  lake-lock  canal 
at  Panama  is  navlgatlonally,  operationally 
and  politically  superior  to  a  sea  level  canal. 
Referring  to  the  disaster  of  oil  spillage. 
Admiral  Glbbs  almost  makes,  but  misses  an 
Important  point  in  "Only  recently,  a  bulk 
carrier  sank  in  Galllard  Cut  under  circum- 
stances that  could  have  existed  at  sea  lev'el. 
Such  disasters  can  be  prevented,  but  the 
remedial  action  is  necessarily  extremely  ex- 
pensive." The  fact  is  the  Japanese  bulk  car- 
rier that  sank  in  the  Canal  was  raised  and 
put  on  its  way  within  18  hours  because  of 
the  efficiency  and  skill  of  the  technically 
trained  U.S.  personnel  present  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  a  part  of  the  much-abused  "14.000" 
staff  figure  the  Anderson  Commission  is  fond 
of  blackguarding,  (viz.  the  American  colony 
whose  life-style  exacerbates  the  envy  of  a 
relatively  poor  Panamanian  populace).  The 
Commission  Is  fond  of  the  citation  of  a  staff 
force  of  600  to  support  and  operate  all  serv- 
ices to  a  sea  level  canal.  In  the  context  of 
Admiral  Glbbs'  point,  such  a  work  force  Is 
absurdly  small. 

I  feel  that  the  statement  "There  is  no  In- 
dication that  the  Commission  has  considered 
it  important  to  study  the  possibility  of  satis- 
fying the  requirements  of  Interocean  trans- 
portation by  improving  overland  modes  and 
routes  .  .  ."  stimulated  the  Honorable  Daniel 
J.  Flood  to  write  you  about  his  five-year 
struggle  to  prevent  the  Anderson  Commis- 
sion from  exceeding  Its  legislative  authority 
in  investigating  anything  but  a  sea  level 
canal.  Indeed,  as  long  as  the  rather  vapor- 
ously-tltled  Commission  appears  to  have 
played  somewhat  loose  with  Its  construct- 
ing statute  (with  Impunity),  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Commission 
could  not  investigate  the  air  transport  mode. 
There  Is  another  point  which  I  wish  to 
clarify.  If  in  diplomatic  or  administrative 
retreat,  the  United  States  abandons  Its  basic 
1903  treaty,  there  is  no  reason  why  Admiral 
Glbbs'  "Southwest  Passage"  should  not  be 
jeopardized,  when  Mexico,  acting  analo- 
gously and  in  her  own  Interests,  demands  re- 
negotiation of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo.  If  treaties  become  "obsolete"  by  the 
mere  passage  of  time,  the  Treaty  by  which 
the  United  States  acquired  the  territory  for 
a  "Southwest  Passage,"  being  unquestion- 
ably the  settlement  of  a  colonial  conquest, 
can  hardly  bear  examination. 

Finally,  the  true  benefits  In  both  direct 
Income  and  development  Increment  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  of  the  American-con- 
structed and  operated  Canal  must  never  be 
forgotten.  This  remembrance  can  be  made 
effective  first  by  improving  (»nd  building  up- 
on the  present  lake-lock  Canal,  and  secondly, 
by  a  firmness  both  Just  and  politically  .sound 
on  the  part  of  American  representatives. 

Captain  E.  B.  Perry.  U.S.  Navy  (Retired)  — 
article  is  highly  Imaginative  but  lacks  neces- 
sary details.  It  discusses.  In  very  general 
terms,  a  proposed  complex  traffic  problem  of 
moving  great  weight  and  bulk  overseas  on 
selected  routes   by  shlp-rall-ship  from   the 


North  Atlantic  port  of  New  York  to  one  or 
more  ports  in  the  Par  East.  So  long  as  one 
sticks  to  generalities,  the  sailing  Is  smooth. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  get  down  to  trouble- 
some details,  however,  the  going  may  then 
become  tough.  In  discussing  the  proposed 
"Southwest  Passage,"  an  intricate  sea-land- 
sea  method  of  moving  many  thousands  of 
tons  of  freight,  it  Is  well  to  consult  your 
abacus. 

When  considering  the  Southwest  Passage, 
there  are  several  economic  details  which 
must  be  given  some  thought.  What  would  be 
the  total  time  of  transit  between  the  loading 
of  a  shipper's  goods  in  New  York  and  their 
receipt  by  the  foreign  purchaser?  What  will 
be  the  number  of  unproductive  days  re- 
quired in  ports;  also  the  costs  to  the  shippers 
and  the  ships?  What  will  be  the  cost  in  days 
and  dollars  for  the  land  movement  of  the 
cargo  in  its  transfer  from  one  seaport  to  an- 
other? This  should  include  the  costs  of  the 
shore  facilities,  railway  equipment,  right-of- 
way,  and  the  constantly  increasing  labor 
costs.  All  probable  costs  must  be  considered 
if  we  are  to  contrast  canal  transit  versus  sea- 
land-sea  movement  of  our  cargo.  And  finally, 
would  the  protection  of  the  two  ports  be  less 
of  a  problem  than  the  canal  protection? 

It  Is  axiomatical  that  the  ship  Is  funda- 
mentally the  most  realistic  and  economical 
method  of  long  distance  transportation  of 
great  weight  and  bulk  on  a  ton-mile  basis. 
If  we  are  to  take  advantage  of  the  merits  of 
shipboard  transportation  from  a  port  on  the 
Atlantic  to  ports  in  the  Par  East,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  need  for  a  canal. 
The  present  costs  of  the  operation  of  our 
ships  is  high,  but  it  is  reported  that  our  rail- 
roads are  experiencing  similar  difficulties. 

Considering  only  the  New  York  to  Yoko- 
hama suggestion,  the  article  contrasts  a  sea 
voyage  of  some  9,700  miles  via  the  Canal  with 
a  composite  7,910  miles  via  Corpus  Christl 
and  San  Diego.  The  distance  via  sea-land-sea 
could,  very  realistically,  go  up  to  at  least 
8.225  miles.  The  canal  voyage,  with  a  20-knot 
ship,  might  be  made  in  about  22  days.  The 
composite  voyage  could  amount  to  29  days. 
A  great  percentage  of  operation  expenses 
comes  from  cargo  handling.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Southwest  Passage  would  result  in  in- 
creased costs  of  cargo  movement,  and  that  is 
a  step  In  the  wrong  direction.  Since  much  of 
the  cargo  would  be  generated  In  locations  to 
the  west  of  New  York,  why  were  Corpus 
Christl  and  San  Diego  selected  as  transfer 
points  for  the  cargo?  There  are  existing  rail- 
roads across  the  continent  and  many  of  them 
hungry  for  business.  If  we  must  resort  to 
transcontinental  rail  transportation,  why  not 
make  the  cargo  transfer  In  San  PYancisco, 
using  existing  facilities  and  saving  some 
2,400  sea  miles?  The  article  may  have  pro- 
vided food  for  thought,  but  we  need  a  more 
balanced  diet. 

Lieutenant  Albert  H.  Robbing,  U.S.  Navy — 
The  article  performs  an  essential  service;  It 
questions  our  Isthmian  fixation.  Arthur  C. 
Clarke  identifies  two  classes  of  planning  fail- 
ures: failures  of  imagination  and  failures  of 
nerve.  We  fear  to  dream  large  dreams.  Even 
worse,  our  dreams  are  limited  by  the  word 
images  we  use.  The  canal  people  think  in 
terms  of  a  deep  water  path;  the  author  visu- 
alizes a  super-train. 

By  skillful  selection  of  terms — passage  vice 
the  more  familiar  landbridge — the  author 
obscures  the  fact  that  his  proposal  will  not 
transport  ships.  In  the  days  of  our  one- 
ocean  Navy  this  was  one  of  the  more  pressing 
Justifications  for  a  canal;  it  would  still  be 
desirable  for  the  ForrestaZ-class  carriers. 

While  emphasizing  that  trade  patterns 
might  shift  during  canal  construction  (and 
presumably  while  inventing  and  building  the 
Southwest  Passage  railroad  and  deepwater 
ports)  he  ignores  the  distinct  possibility  that 
existing  ships  might  l>e  made  obsolete  during 
the  same  period. 

Historically,  we  have  been  able  to  assume 
convenient  life  spans,  economic  life  cycles, 
for  ships  as  well  as  the  facilities  which  serve 
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them:  canals,  port  facilities,  shipyards,  dry 
docks;  50  years  for  a  Great  Lakes  "boat," 
20  years  for  a  freighter,  26  for  a  cruiser,  etc. 
Last  year,  we  suddenly  discovered  that  the 
"Big  Box,"  the  container  and  contalnership, 
would  drive  conventional  break-bulk  ships 
from  the  North  Atlantic  trade,  possibly  by 
the  mld-1970's.  This  year,  despite  a  punitive 
longshoreman's  contract,  it  appears  that 
break-bulk  ships  are  virtually  dead,  techno- 
logically obsolescent.  This  is  a  common  prob- 
lem in  the  aircraft,  electronics,  and  missile 
industries.  It  has  come  as  a  shock  to  ship- 
builders and  operators. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond  recently  referred 
to  the  air  cushion  vehicle  (ACV)  as  the 
magic  carpet  of  the  future.  He  quoted  Dr.  D. 
C.  MacPhail,  of  the  Canadian  National  Re- 
serach  Council,  "The  British  have  concen- 
trated on  higher  and  higher  speeds  over  the 
water  and  the  U.S.  has  emphasized  military 
requirements  .  .  .  But  we  [Canadians]  have 
areas  where  speed  Isn't  so  important,  where 
the  mere  ability  to  move  goods  at  all  is  an 
achievement.  Not  much  work  has  been  done 
In  this  field  and  it  might  be  the  answer  for 
Canada." 

Actually,  most  of  our  development  dollars 
are  In  the  Joint  Surface  Effect  Ship  Program 
Office  (JSESPO)  basket.  Presently,  two  study 
contracts  ($l.5-mlllion  apiece)  aim  at  build- 
ing testcraft  by  1972.  These  two  100-ton,  80- 
knot,  rigid  sidewall  testcraft,  while  Interest- 
ing, will  not  revolutionize  world  trade. 

By  contrast,  the  primitive  SR.N4s  which 
began  commercial  operations  last  year,  oper- 
ate at  speeds  up  to  80  knots,  weigh  160-tons 
fully  loaded,  and  fiy  above  the  surface  on  an 
8-foot  thick  cushion  of  air.  As  the  author 
points  out.  the  further  north  we  build  our 
passage,  the  better. 

The  Northwest  Passage  becomes  a  broad 
freeway  for  the  pure  ACV.  The  ACV  travels 
as  easily.  In  fact  more  easily,  over  ice  than 
water.  ACVs  have  not  yet  been  designed  for 
cold  weather,  or  long  range  operations.  Sev- 
eral (SR.N5,  SR.N6,  SK-3,  and  SK-5)  have 
been  tested  and  operated  in  the  far  north.  An 
SR.N6  was  tested  at  Churchill,  Manitoba. 
Operating  over  open  water.  Ice,  and  snow  at 
temperatures  to  — 41"  F.,  the  chief  problems 
noted  were  In  navigation  and  control. 

Our  aging  Great  Lakes  fleets  constitute  one 
economic  market  for  the  ACV.  According  to 
Lloyd's,  the  United  States  has  286  Great 
Lakes  "boats" — 1,892,427  gross  tons.  Canada 
has  288  more — 1,479,518  gross  tons.  This  sea- 
sonal fleet  is  limited  to  "navigable"  waters 
and  developed  ports.  Northern  ACVs  will  be 
able  to  range  far  beyond  the  Lakes — going  di- 
rectly to  the  mines,  the  forests,  and  the 
wheat  fields  for  cargo,  regardless  of  seeison. 
Man-made  barriers,  buildings,  and  laws  will 
define  the  ACV  routes. 

The  existence  of  vehicles  capable  of  sus- 
tained high  speeds  in  the  polar  and  subpolar 
regions  necessitates  a  critical  review  of  past 
economic  and  military  decisions.  An  un- 
escorted ACV,  at  59  knots,  could  shuttle  sup- 
plies between  Little  America  and  New  Zea- 
land in  two  days. 

Great  circle  navigation,  over  the  polar  sur- 
face will  as  drastically  alter  world  military 
posture,  as  did  the  Zeppelin  raids  In  world 
War  I,  Resupply  to  Thule,  or  to  our  polar 
research  stations  will  no  longer  require  an 
Icebreaker  and  supply  ship  task  force.  The 
frozen  expanse  north  of  the  tree  line  ceases 
to  be  a  defense  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
English  Channel  ceased  to  serve  as  England's 
moat  earlier  in  the  century. 

The  author  acknowledges  the  super- 
tankers which  cannot  enter  most  of  the 
world's  harbors,  or  any  of  the  canals.  He  men- 
tions the  contalnershlps  which  have  made 
most  of  the  world's  ports  obsolescent.  He 
Ignores  the  ACV,  which  will  have  a  far  more 
drastic  effect  on  world  trade  routes  in  the 
next  ten  years  than  earlier.  In  making  any 
long  range  plans,  or  Investments,  we  must 
clear  our  visions,  and  we  must  consider  tech- 
nology. 


A  SOLDIER  SPEAKS 
PROM  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  McKNEALLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr,  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  just  been  besieged  with  pleas  from 
many  citizens  of  this  Nation  to  with- 
draw immediately  from  Vietnam,  no 
matter  what  the  consequences  of  such 
action  might  be. 

I,  for  one,  cannot  agree  that  this  is 
the  proper  action  for  this  Nation  to  take, 
and  I  support  our  President's  efforts  in 
this  regard. 

As  I  observed  the  demonstrations  and 
listened  to  the  cacophony  of  voices  on 
October  15  last,  I  wondered  what  the 
soldiers  in  the  field  thought  of  all  this 
activity. 

What  one  soldier  thinks  has  just  come 
to  my  attention,  and  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend his  thoughts  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  for  their  sober  consideration. 

The  article,  which  follows,  was  written 
by  Cpl.  Joseph  M.  Carroll,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Carroll  of  New  City, 
N.Y.,  in  the  27th  Congressional  District 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve.  Corporal 
Carroll,  who  has  been  awarded  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal  and  Purple  Heart, 
wrote  the  article  in  a  hospital  in  Vietnam 
while  recovering  from  wounds  received 
in  action  at  an  advanced  firebase  along 
the  Cambodian  border  some  40  miles 
northwest  of  Saigon.  It  appeared  in  the 
Rockland  Coimty  Journal-News,  pub- 
lished in  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Look    Homeward.    Soldier,    From    Vietnam 
fibebase 

(By  Cpl.  Joseph  M.  Carroll) 

There  is  a  war  being  waged,  and  It  Is  a 
war  of  annihilation.  And  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  this  nation,  it  Is  a  war 
intended  to  annihilate  the  American  sol- 
diers flghtlng  It.  Somewhere  in  the  course 
of  the  war  a  new  philosophy  emerged,  and 
this  philosophy  has  broadened  in  its  scope, 
deeptened  in  its  implications  imtil  now.  in 
this  eighth  year  of  battle,  we  must  realize 
the  philosophy  as  patent  national  policy.  It 
hsiE  three  basic  tenets: 

The  soldier  is  an  enemy. 

The  war  is  an  atrocity. 

The  military  is  an  ignominy. 

The  military  establishment  has  come  under 
fire  not  only  from  minority  dissidents,  as  has 
been  the  trend  in  wars  past,  but  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  nation.  It  Is  harangued 
In  the  press  and  in  the  media,  In  the  homes 
of  its  citizens  and  in  the  very  chambers  of 
its  Senate.  Its  recruiters  are  attacked  on 
campuses,  its  records,  along  with  the  fiag 
of  this  nation,  are  burned  in  the  streets: 
all  by  citizen-vigilantes  who  manifest  no 
shame  in  the  open  act. 

The  power  of  rational  thought  has  been 
lost  in.  the  shuffle,  discarded  in  the  emo- 
tional upsweep  of  black  and  red  banners. 
The  ends  are  not  considered,  the  means  have 
become  ends  in  themselves.  The  Iconoclasts 
have  accepted  a  doctrine  that  demands  no 
thought  to  consequences;  a  mass  hysteria 
has  developed  to  obvlaoe  the  necessity  of 
logical  thought.  Review  the  expedients  and 
consider  the  possible  end. 

1.  Abolish  ROTC:  Lower  the  quality  of 
the  military  leader.  Make  the  Army  grovel 
for  officers. 

2.  Hate  the  military  man :  Remove  the  dig- 
nity and  the  respect  from  the  service  of 
one's  country.  Leave  the  man  an  enemy  to 
his  own  people. 


3.  Skeletonize  appropriations:  Inform  the 
generals  that  the  nation  Is  no  longer  con- 
cerned with  what  they  consider  absolutely 
essential  to  the  support  of  the  man  in  the 
field.  Inform  them  that  they'll  have  to  cut 
corners,  regardless  of  the  consequences. 

4.  Discredit  The  Generals:  Allow  the  Sen- 
ators to  criticize  the  Generals  on  their  own 
ground,  to  dictate  to  the  Generals  how  to 
run  the  war. 

5.  Undermine  the  spirit  of  the  Soldier :  Let 
him  know  that  the  nation  for  which  he  it 
fighting  considers  him  dirt,  considers  his 
leaders  inept,  considers  his  cause  futile. 

The  situation  that  has  arisen  Is  so  abso- 
lutely  ludicrous  that  a  rational  man  would 
question  the  very  foundations  of  a  nation 
that  could  permit  it.  We  have  accepted  the 
situation  for  so  long  that  we  have  taken  it 
in  stride,  and  no  longer  consider  its  deathly 
irreversible  Implications.  The  situation,  basi- 
cally stated.  Is  this:  We  are  waging  a  war 
to  lose. 

We  have  no  Intention  of  winning  this 
war,  we  have  no  Intention  of  moving  for- 
ward or  backward.  The  present  policy  is 
simply  to  sit  tight  in  a  combat  area  and 
hope  that  the  casualty  rate  of  300  Ameri- 
cans a  week  will  not  fluctuate  appreciably 
up  or  down.  This  situation  can  be  no  more 
apparent  than  in  the  recent  testimony  of 
the  General  who  replied  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  "We 
haven't  escalated  the  war.  We've  had  less  bat- 
tallon-slze  actions  this  year  than  last  year. 
It's  them,  they're  the  guys  trying  to  win 
the  war." 

A  general  on  the  defensive.  Nothing  does 
the  heart  more  good.  And  how.  Indeed,  could 
he  stand  under  the  bombastic  accvisatlon 
that  he  is  actually  tirying  to  win  the  war? 
This  nation  has  reached  the  point  where  It 
no  longer  attempts  to  disguise  the  enmity 
it  holds  for  Its  own  military  forces.  A  gen- 
eral, accused  of  trying  to  vrtn,  and  conse- 
quently end  a  war.  Is  forced  to  cry  out  in 
his  defense  that  It  is  not  true,  that  he 
wouldn't  think  of  such  a  betrayal  of  the 
nation. 

An  army  is  hobbled.  Its  soldiers  are  dis- 
graced, its  appropriations  are  cut,  its  officer 
corps  is  undermined.  Is  the  enemy  capable 
of  inflicting  more  damage  from  without  than 
are  the  American  people  from  within?  This 
nation  has  left  an  army  in  the  field,  and 
has  given  them  express  instructions  to  sit 
and  die;  its  greatest  shame  being  the  de- 
sire to  win  the  war. 

What  of  the  fighting  man  in  Vietnam? 
What  of  the  man  In  the  rice  paddies  who 
realizes  that  he  is  the  sacrificial  lamb  of  a 
nation  that  suddenly  "changed  Its  mind?" 
What  of  the  man  who  realizes  that  his  pur- 
pose is  simply  to  wait  until  the  politicians 
can  find  an  excuse  for  withdrawing  him, 
while  his  numbers  drop  off  in  the  hundreds 
each  week?  And  for  what  purpose?  Is  there 
a  greater  horror  than  dying  without  a  pur- 
pose? Tills  nation  has  no  intention  of  sup- 
porting them.  Then  why  do  they  continue 
to  do  battle?  Either  they  are  disbelieving  that 
their  people  could  actually  betray  them  in 
this  manner  or  are  too  dedicated  to  the 
ideals  which  the  nation  has  since  abandoned 
to  be  concerned  with  the  betrayal  of  that 
nation.  Why  has  no  one  Informed  them  that 
the  political  situation  has  taken  a  tijrn,  and 
that  death  Is  now  in  vain?  -;■ 

And  to  be  completely  consistent  in  the  ab- 
surdity, the  nation  sits  at  the  conference 
table  and  attempts  to  win  an  "honorable" 
peace,  while  the  enemy  knows  full  well  that 
they  are  hobbled  and  are  no  longer  a  serious 
threat.  What  bargaining  tool  can  be  effective 
when  an  enemy  knows  that  you  are  totally 
resigned  to  defeat  and  withdrawal. 

On  the  conduct  of  the  war  Itself,  Senator 
Teddy  Kennedy  has  accused  the  military  of 
mismanaging  the  war.  Hamburger  Hill,  for 
example,  was  not  "handled  well."  And  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  is,  of  course,  au  authority  on 
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mlUtary  matters,  who  could  cast  shame  upon 
a  man  who  has  tb«  guts  and  courage  to  speak 
out  against  war-t<iongerlng  generals?  Votes? 
What  have  votes  to  do  with  truth  and  Jus- 
tice and  good  ok  righteous  Indignation  at 
ogre  generals ! 

And.  of  course,  it's  always  good  sport  to 
attack  a  man  you  have  officially  bound  and 
gagged.  General  William  Westmoreland, 
queried  as  to  the  validity  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's statement  'eplled  In  typically  aggres- 
sive fashion:  "I  co  not  think  it  proper  for 
me  to  comment  a  a  the  opinions  of  a  Sena- 
tor. "  And  when  asked  if  it  were  at  all  proper 
for  the  Senator  t<i  comment  on  the  tactical 
situation  in  the  fi'st  place,  replied,  "I  do  not 
think  it  proper  for  me  to  comment  on  what 
is  proper  for  a  Senator  to  conunent  on." 

We  have  lived  with  the  irrationality  so 
long  that  we  have  accepted  it.  let  it  go  un- 
challenged, and  it  has  reached  a  point  where 
our  minds  now  re  use  to  question,  refuse  to 
sift  through  the  facts  and  reach  a  logical 
conclusion.  What  )etter  witness  to  this  than 
the  proclaimed  ei  d  of  the  agitators?  That 
end.  of  course,  is  the  total  abolition  of  the 
Military. 

But  this,  too.  ( an  be  accepted  with  the 
same  non-thlnkin( ;  ambiance.  For  ;vho  would 
be  foolish  enough .  in  this  day  of  idealism 
and  love,  to  suggest  that  we  actually  need 
an  Army  to  protecjt  the  nation?  Who  would 
be  -unpa&iotic  endugh  to  suggest  that  force 
Is  »  legltlBtate  in!  trument  of  national  pol- 
icy? Who  would  >e  naive  enough,  in  this 
frenzy  of  peace  and  charity  and  good -will, 
to  suggest  that  we  cannot  trust  our  brothers 
and   Russians   and    the   Chinese? 

When  did  we  llrst  start  to  obviate  the 
practical  in  lieu  oi  the  idealistic?  When  did 
we  first  begin  to  >elleve  that  a  nation  can 
survive  without  an  Army?  When  did  we  first 
begin  to  believe  that  the  Communists  are 
brother-lovers?  Wlien  did  this  once  mighty 
nation  succumb  to  the  belief  that  a  defense 
can  be  managed  vithout  strength,  that  a 
nation  can  be  presisrved  without  might,  that 
ideals  which  we  ci  >nsider  precious  can  sur- 
vive in  a  world  vhere  they  are  attacked 
on  all  fronts,  and  we  are  left  with  only  oiu- 
slogans  and  love  bdads  to  protect  us? 

And  then  there  is  the  voiceless  man  in 
the  field.  The  one  who  cannot  defend  him- 
self, for,  like  General  Westmoreland,  he  is 
too  bound  by  he  nor  and  duty  to  speak 
against  the  will  ot  the  people.  The  military 
tradition  is  one  of  compliance  with  national 
demands,  not  arguments.  The  soldier  is  an 
unwanted  cause,  a  aurden.  and  a  drain.  He  is 
the  man  In  the  fi(  id  who  reads  of  his  own 
malevolence  and  Ij  nominy  in  the  papers  of 
his  country.  He  Is  the  man  who  sits  in  the 
rice  paddies  of  the  murky  Delta  and  wonders 
why  the  B52  stril  es  have  been  cut  when 
they  are  sorely  nseded.  He  wonders  why 
his  country  has  foisaken  him. 


October  21,  1969 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  WOMEN'S 
WEEK 

(Mr.  GERALdI  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  pont  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  Bt.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  National  Business  Women's  Week, 
a  time  set  aside!  to  pay  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  business  and  professional 
women  of  Ameriqa.  I  therefore  join  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Wonjen's  Clubs  today  in  sa- 
luting the  achievements  of  business  and 
professional  women  in  the  communities 
in  the  Fifth  Coigressional  District  of 
Michigan  and  throughout  the  Nation, 

As  stated  by  Mr^.  Myra  Ruth  Harmon, 
president  of  thq  NFBPW.  federation 
members  fully  redognize  the  importance 


of  an  informed,  active  electorate  and  are 
dedicated  to  civic  responsibility  and  serv- 
ice. I  wish  to  conunend  the  federation  and 
all  those  associated  with  it  for  their  ef- 
forts in  building  a  better  America.  In 
that  connection.  I  call  attention  to  the 
federation's  national  legislative  plat- 
form and  urge  careful  consideration  of 
it  by  every  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  women  have 
made  tremendous  strides  in  the  last  half 
century.  It  is  less  than  50  years  ago  that 
women  in  this  coimtry  won  the  right  to 
vote.  Now  the  potential  voter  turnout 
among  women  exceeds  that  of  the  men 
in  this  country  by  7  "/a  million. 

American  women  also  have  achieved 
great  economic  power  and  can  point  to 
startling  accomplishments  in  a  variety 
of  fields  of  endeavor. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  men 
of  America  to  look  to  their  laurels. 
Women  outlive  men,  and  that  gives  them 
greater  staying  power.  Official  Govern- 
ment figures  show  that  women  outnum- 
ber men  in  America,  so  they  have  the 
edge  there  too. 

American  women  are  getting  married 
younger  now,  which  means  they  start 
running  their  men  sooner  than  they  used 
to. 

American  women  have  taken  an  in- 
creasingly prominent  place  in  the  world 
of  work.  Today  nearly  four  out  of  10 
American  women  are  employed  outside 
the  home.  In  1920  it  was  only  two  out  of 
10.  And  today  the  average  working  wom- 
an is  married  and  41  years  old.  In  1920 
she  was  single  and  28. 

A  revolution  has  taken  place  among 
American  women,  and  we  men  would  do 
well  to  recognize  It. 

One  of  the  developments  in  that 
revolution  is  that  women  today  tend  to 
have  their  last  child  by  the  age  of  30, 
This  means  that  by  the  time  the  yoimg- 
est  child  is  in  school,  a  mother  may  look 
forward  to  30  or  35  more  active  years. 
Much  of  that  time  can  be  spent  in  the 
business  and  professional  world,  in 
politics,  and  in  civic  endeavor. 

I  am  veiT  happy  to  find  women  getting 
the  place  they  deserve  in  the  world  of 
work,  in  the  Government,  and  in  the 
political  sphere. 

Our  whole  society  today  calls  for 
women  to  play  a  significant  role  in  near- 
ly every  way — not  just  as  wives  and 
mothers  but  intellectually  and  political- 
ly. And  so  I  am  pleased  that  President 
Nixon  has  named  118  women  to  positions 
in  the  Federal  Govei-nment  and  related 
posts. 

These  appointees  are  examples  of  the 
new  American  woman,  the  kind  of  wom- 
an who  has  made  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
en an  organization  of  which  all  its  mem- 
bers can  be  terribly  proud. 

So  it  is  that  today  I  toss  a  bouquet  to 
the  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women  and  express  the 
wish  that  the  federation  will  grow  ever 
stronger  and  will  continue  its  fine  efforts 
on  behalf  of  community  and  national 
betterment. 


VIETNAM 


I  Mr.  GERALD  R.   FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  American  people  support 
President  Nixon's  policies  aimed  at  end- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  therefore  found 
It  disturbing  that  the  Nation's  press 
sweepingly  spoke  of  "millions"  of  Amer- 
icans as  taking  part  in  the  recent  Viet- 
nam moratorium.  Since  the  October  15 
moratoriiun  I  have  seen  more  sober  es- 
timates of  the  number  of  Americans  par- 
ticipating in  "M-Day,"  figures  like  500.- 
000,  for  instance.  Whatever  the  actual 
nimiber,  I  repeat  my  earlier  assertion 
that  a  sizable  majority  of  Americans 
support  their  President's  efforts  to 
achieve  peace  with  honor  in  Vietnam. 

Not  all  of  the  writers  and  commenta- 
tors speaking  of  M-Day  were  swept  up  in 
the  emotional  tide  of  the  moment.  Some 
editorially  voiced  grave  misgivings  about 
this  exercise  in  crowd  diplomcu;y.  One  of 
these  was  Philip  Clarke  of  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  who  delivered  a 
commentai-y  entitled,  "Vietnam:  A  Case 
for  the  Silent  Majority."  While  I  do  not 
necessarily  agree  with  every  point  made 
by  Mr.  Clarke,  I  feel  that  his  viewpoint 
adds  balance  to  the  current  Vietnam  de- 
bate. I  therefore  invite  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  the  Clarke  commentary  and 
place  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Vietnam:  A  Case  for  the  Sn.ENT  Majortty 
(By  Philip  Clarke) 
In  coming  weeks,  the  world  will  be  wit- 
ness to  one  of  history's  strangest  and  most 
disturbing  phenomena:  thousands  of  U.S. 
citizens  participating  in  antl-Vletuam  war 
demonstrations  directed  against  a  U.S.  Ad- 
ministration that  Is  doing  everything  within 
reason  to  end  that  war. 

Planned  for  October  15th  are  protests  on 
campuses,  in  the  streets  and  from  door-to- 
door.  A  number  of  Congressmen  even  plan 
an  all-night  antl-Vletnam  filibuster.  Orga- 
nizers are  calling  it  "M-Day"— for  morator- 
ium against  war. 

With  supreme  irony,  the  demonstrations 
Ignore  the  Communist  aggressors  who  started 
the  war  and  now  shun  peace.  They  are  aimed 
instead  at  bringing  Irresistible  pressure  on 
President  Nixon  to  order  the  precipitate 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam— 
nnllaterally. 

The  consequence  would  be  not  the  peace, 
for  which  all  men  of  reason  aspire,  but  sur- 
render— the  surrender  of  free  South  Vietnam 
to  the  Communists. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  October 
15th  demonstrations — and  similar  "peace" 
marches  and  rallies  in  November  and  De- 
cember—are in  large  part  organized  and  led 
by  a  noisy  minority.  Included  are  the  flag- 
burners,  the  draft-board  bombers,  the  White 
House  plcketers,  the  "better-Red-than-dead" 
claque.  Their  names  and  their  tactics  are 
familiar.  The  tragedy  is  that  thousands  of 
idealistic  but  susceptible  young  Americans 
have  been  persuaded  to  Join  with  these  pro- 
fessional dissenters  in  the  name  of  peace. 

More  alarming  yet,  many  members  of  Con- 
gress, educators  and  civic  leaders—  who 
should  know  better — have  pledged  their  ac- 
tive support  to  the  demonstrations.  Some 
simply  have  been  taken  in.  Others  believe 
it  is  "good  politics"  or  the  "in-thing." 
In  this  they  are  wrong — dead  wrong. 
As  naive  or  well-meaning  as  most  of  them 
are,  the  anti-Vietnam  demonstrators  are 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  Interests  of 
our  nation.  And  they  are  parading  directly 
into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  who  strives  by 
whatever  means  to  weaken  our  security  and 
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destroy  our  position  of  leadership  In  the  Free 
World. 

For  the  past  eight  years,  this  correspondent 
regularly  has  monitored  broadcasts  from 
Moscow,  Peking,  Hanoi  and  other  Commu- 
nist capitals  as  part  of  a  weekly  analysis  of 
alien  propaganda.  Almost  every  antl-Vlet- 
nam demonstration,  rally,  teach-in,  war 
crimes  "trial"  or  whathaveyou  is  played  to 
the  hilt,  whether  In  Tokyo,  Toronto  or  Tlm- 
buctu.  Protests  in  the  U.S.  get  special  treat- 
ment. 

After  one  recent  antl-Vletnam  rally  in  the 
U.S.,  Radio  Moscow  broadcast  a  message  of 
congratulations  from  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  the  political  arm  of  the  Vletcong.  It 
said,  and  I  quote:  "we  thank  our  progressive- 
minded  compatriots  in  America  for  rallying 
support  to  our  side  and  against  the  dirty 
Imperallst  aggressors  In  Washington.  Your 
activities  for  peace  have  given  great  en- 
couragement to  our  struggle  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Vietnam.  Together  we  shall  win." 
Unquote. 

Communists  around  the  world  are  now 
cheering  even  more  loudly  over  the  forth- 
coming demonstrations  In  the  U.S.  Why? 
Becatise  they  couldn't  come  at  a  better 
time — for  the  Communists.  Having  claimed 
credit  for  speeding  the  exit  of  President 
Johnson,  they  now  sense  an  opportunity  to 
puU  the  rug  from  under  President  Nixon — 
before  he  can  achieve  peace  without  sur- 
render in  Vietnam. 

Thwarted  in  their  attempt  to  take  over 
South  Vietnam  by  military  force,  the  Com- 
munists are  counting  on  a  massive  psycho- 
logical offensive  to  confuse,  weaken  and 
divide  U.S.  public  opinion.  Just  as  they  once 
boasted  of  defeating  the  French  not  at  Dlen- 
blenphu  but  In  Paris,  the  Communists  now 
predict  victory  in  Washington. 

Cunningly,  the  Communist  propagandists 
play  on  America's  revulsion  against  war  and 
impatience  for  peace.  Large  numbers  of 
young  Americans  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
struggle  in  South  Vietnam  is  unjust  and 
immoral,  that  a  majority  of  the  17  million 
South  Vietnamese  really  favor  the  Vletcong, 
and  that  only  the  corrupt,  repressive  regime 
In  Saigon — ^propped  up  by  Washington — pre- 
vents peace  and  happiness  for  all. 

How  cynically  distorted  Is  this  picture.  By 
every  objective  account,  the  vast  majority  of 
South  Vietnamese  abhor  the  Vletcong  and 
want  only  to  be  left  alone  to  live  In  peace. 
What  territory  has  come  under  Communist 
control  has  been  subjugated  through  sys- 
tematic terror  and  brutality.  Including  the 
kidnaping  and  slaughter  of  hundreds  of  vil- 
lage leaders  and  others  who  failed  to  "co- 
operate." 

In  the  ancient  capital,  Hue,  alone,  more 
than  1,000  men,  women  and  children  were 
summarily  executed  and  buried — some  still 
alive — during  the  treacherous  Tet  offensive 
of  February,  1968.  Their  only  "crime:"  prefer- 
ring freedom  to  Communism. 

One  can  only  imagine  the  bloodbath  that 
would  result  if  all  South  Vietnam  suddenly 
were  abandoned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Vletcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists. 

Against  the  argument  that  the  present 
Saigon  government  Is  corrupt  and  undemo- 
cratic, it  must  be  asked:  would  the  Com- 
munist alternative  be  better?  Would  a  Com- 
munist regime  risk  holding  elections  In  the 
midst  of  a  war  for  survival,  as  the  Saigon 
government  did  two  years  ago?  The  Commu- 
nists boycotted  those  elections,  and  they  have 
ignored  proposals  for  new  elections  under 
strict  international  supervision.  They  know 
that  in  any  fair  contest  of  popular  will,  they 
would  lose  and  lose  badly. 

For  all  Its  shortcomings,  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment, by  Impartial  account,  is  making 
slow  but  steady  progress  toward  valid  de- 
mocracy. And  this  In  a  country  where  scarcely 
fifteen  years  ago  few  had  even  beard  the 
word  democracy. 


Yet,  some  critics  argue  that  If  the  Com- 
munists won't  accept  free  elections,  why 
doesn't  the  U.S.  force  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment to  accept  a  coalition  with  the  Com- 
munists? The  answer  is  simple:  the  Com- 
munists dont  want  a  coalition  with  the 
Saigon  government.  They're  holding  out  for 
the  whole  piece  of  cake.  Further,  by  what 
possible  right  can  the  U.S.  arbitrarily  dlcUte 
to  any  other  government,  friend  or  foe,  that 
it  open  its  doors  to  an  enemy  that  avows 
not  to  co-exist  but  to  conquer?  This  would 
be  tantamount  to  asking  Saigon  to  seal  its 
own  doom.  For  never  in  history  has  free- 
dom survived  in  coalition  with  tyranny. 

For  some  Americans  in  high  places,  the 
entire  Vietnam  dilemma  is  simply  too  much. 
Several  members  of  Congress  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  call  for  total  U.S.  troop  withdrawal 
right  away,  no  matter  what  happens.  At  least 
two  Senators  are  demanding  that  Saigon 
undertake  a  long  list  of  political  "reforms" 
within  60  days  on  pain  of  losing  all  U.S. 
aid.  both  military  and  economic. 

While  such  ill-considered  and  Irresponsible 
proposals  are  being  voiced,  Is  It  any  wonder 
that  Hanoi  sits  tight  in  Paris  and  prolongs 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam? 

Still,  some  Americans  argue:  what  busi- 
ness Is  It  of  ours?  Why  should  the  U.S.  spend 
40,000  lives  and  billions  of  dollars  to  save  a 
few  million  peasants  in  a  country  barely 
larger  than  Missouri? 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  furnish  one  an- 
swer. South  Vietnam  is  at  the  heart  of 
Southeast  Asia.  If  the  U.S.  should  abandon 
it,  how  long  could  South  Vietnam's  neighbors 
resist  Communist  conquest?  Laos  already 
is  under  siege.  Communist  insurrectionists 
are  nibbling  away  at  the  fringes  of  Thai- 
land. Cambodia  is  a  conduit  for  North  Viet- 
namese troops  and  supplies.  And  farther 
South  lies  the  tempting  prize  of  populous, 
resources-rich  Indonesia  which  only  re- 
cently shook  off  a  Communist  attempt  at 
take-over. 

There  are  other  potential  targets:  Malay- 
sia, South  Korea,  the  Philippines.  Could 
they  hold  out  if  the  U.S.  should  withdraw 
from  Southeast  Asia?  In  time,  Japan  would 
feel  obliged  to  make  a  deal  with  Peking. 
And  the  fate  of  Formosa — Free  China — 
would  be  In  Immediate  Jeopardy. 

The  U.S.  could  withdraw,  yes — but  to 
where?  In  this  age  of  long-range  nuclear 
missiles,  can  any  one  comer  of  the  world 
be  considered  secure  if  aggression  Is  re- 
warded in  another?  Haven't  we  learned  from 
two  disastrous  world  wars  that  Isolation  Is 
a  snare,  appeasement  a  delusion? 

And  what  of  our  commitments  to  free- 
dom elsewhere  In  the  world?  If  we  should 
decide  that  South  Vietnam  is  not  worth 
defending,  then  why  bother  about  South 
Korea,  or  West  Berlin,  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  world  coveted  by  the  Communists?  In 
today's  precarious  balance  of  terror,  would 
the  peace  of  the  world  really  be  served  if 
the  U.S.  should  desert  South  Vietnam? 

The  answers  are  obvious. 

It  can  be  said  that  South  Vietnam  Is  but 
a  small  part  of  the  picture.  Yet  it  is  a  vital 
part.  The  Communist  rulers  In  Moscow  and 
Peking  are  watching  and  waiting  for  the 
outcome  in  Vietnam.  If  we  give  in  and  get 
out,  the  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese  positions 
surely  would  harden.  President  Nixon's  ef- 
forts to  move  from  an  era  of  confrontation 
to  an  era  of  negotiation  would  be  set  back, 
perhaps  Irreversibly.  At  the  conference  ta- 
ble, the  U.S.  would  be  at  a  definite  disad- 
vantage, strategically  and  pyschologlcally. 

Not  least  of  all  is  the  question  of  Amer- 
ica's spiritual  and  moral  purpose.  If  his- 
tory has  taught  one  lesson,  it  Is  that  when 
a  nation  loses  faith  in  itself,  it  forfeits  the 
future. 

Win  this  nation  of  ours,  which  saved 
Western  Europe,  preserved  freedom  In  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  which  has 
carried  mankind  to  the  moon,  now  In  frus- 


tration give  way  to  a  handful  of  despots  in 
Hanoi?  Can  we  not  :.ummon  the  human  and 
natural  resources  to  meet  the  challenge? 

In  the  agonizing  trial  of  Vietnam.  Amer- 
ica's faith  in  itself  and  Its  leaders  is  being 
tested  as  never  before.  This  test  must  be  met. 
The  sacrifice  of  forty  thousand  American 
lives  cannot  be  written  off  in  despair  and 
defeat. 

In  President  Nixon,  the  U.S.  and  the  Free 
World  has  a  leader  who  has  pledged  not  to 
buckle,  not  to  yield  on  the  lone  principle  for 
which  we  fight  in  South  Vietnam:  the  right 
of  the  people  there  freely  to  decide  their  oi^-n 
future.  And  the  President  has  served  reso- 
lute notice  that  he  will  not  be  swayed  from 
this  principle  by  the  clamor  of  the  noisy 
minority. 

With  good  reason.  President  Nixon  has 
appealed  for  united  support  in  his  ceaseless 
effort  to  bring  peace  in  Vietnam.  Not  a  peace 
of  appeasement,  as  at  Munich,  but  an  endur- 
ing peace  that  Is  In  the  interest  of  all  parties. 

There  are  hopeful  signs.  As  U.S.  troops 
gradually  withdraw,  more  and  more  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers  are  being  trained, 
equipped  and  assigned  to  the  defense  of 
their  own  country.  (It  took  the  British  ten 
long  years  to  enable  the  Malaysians  to  take 
over  their  own  defense).  And,  although  it  is 
yet  too  early  to  assess  the  full  meaning,  there 
has  been  a  marked  drop  in  the  level  of  fight- 
ing and  m  U.S.  casualties.  The  way  of  rea- 
son may  at  last  be  opening. 

In  view  of  these  possibly  crucial  develop- 
ments, the  Republican  .eader  in  the  Sen- 
ate— Hugh  Scott— has  asked,  appropriately, 
for  a  two-month  moratorium  in  domestic 
attacks  on  President  Nixon's  Vietnam  policy. 
The  President  deserves  no  less:  the  national 
Interest  demands  no  less.  In  a  democracy 
such  as  ours,  while  honest  dissent  can  be 
constructive,  thoughtless  dissent  can  divide 
and  destroy. 

Genuine  peace  may  yet  be  some  distance 
away.  But  the  greater  our  unity,  the  sooner 
It  vrtll  be  reached.  Only  when  the  enemy 
knows  he  cannot  wait  us  out  will  he  then 
agree  to  terms — and  only  then. 

That  is  why  October  15th  Is  so  important. 

That  is  why  the  voice  of  the  quiet  majority 
must  be  heard  over  the  noisy  minority's  cry 
for  peace  at  an  price. 

That  is  why  every  concerned  citizen  must 
speak  out  now  In  support  of  the  President's 
efforts  for  peace  with  freedom. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  CHICAGO 

(Mr.  ANNDNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Old  St. 
Mary's  Church,  900  South  Wabash  Ave- 
nue. Chicago,  m.,  is  located  In  the  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  The  Paullst 
Fathers  at  this  fine  church  have  been 
serving  my  community  with  dedication 
and  devotion  for  over  100  years. 

On  Sunday,  October  19,  an  article  in 
their  church  bulletin  condemned  Irre- 
sponsible and  irrational  wreckers  who 
demonstrated  In  Chicago  last  week.  The 
church  bulletin  caUs  them  "sickeys," 
vandals,  creeps,  and  weirdos,  and  their 
demonstration  in  Chicago  last  week 
again  proved  that  this  armed  invasion 
of  our  city  was  preconceived  and  plsoined 
by  outsiders.  These  were  the  same  peo- 
ple who  invaded  our  city  during  the 
Democratic  Convention  last  year.  During 
the  convention,  the  distinguished  mayor 
of  my  city,  Hon.  Richard  J.  Daley,  con- 
demned these  outsiders  for  Infiltrating 
our  city,  and  the  renewed  efforts  of  the 
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demonstrators  during  the  last  couple  of 
weeks  have  proven  beyond  any  reason- 
able doubt  that  our  television  and  radio 
reporters  and  commentators  were  wrong. 
The  mayor  was  right  then,  and  he  is 
right  now. 

I  commend  ^nd  congratulate  the  pas- 
tor of  St.  Mafy's  Church,  the  Reverend 
James  Cimnibgham,  and  all  of  the 
priests  at  Ol4  St.  Mary's  Chiu-ch.  the 
Paulist  Fathers,  for  forthrightly  Iden- 
tifjring  In  their  church  bulletin  the 
vicious  disease  that  is  infecting  America 
today. 

More  of  our]  so-called  respectable  citi- 
zens ought  to  »tand  up  and  be  counted  in 
the  fight  against  this  disease.  We  can  no 
longer  tolerate  the  "slckeys"  who  are 
bent  cm  destroying  our  cities  with  their 
hoodlum  tactics,  their  violence  and  their 
willful  breakinfer  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
read  caref lally  ihe  article  from  the  chiu-ch 
bulletin,  whici  I  am  including  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
would  also  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagiies  a  letter  I  received  from 
Roger  G.  Seajnan,  commander  of  Ad- 
miral .Benson  Post  83,  and  national  judge 
advocate  of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
follows. 

I  want  to  pt)int  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  Commander  Seaman  reiterates  and 
supports  the  droughts  expressed  in  Old 
St.  Marys  Church  Bulletin  when  he 
states  that  thfe  demonstrations  in  Chi- 
cago are  tantamount  to  treason,  and  that 
Americans  mu»t  awaken  from  their  leth- 
argy if  our  cities  and  our  country  are  to 
be  saved  from(  these  outsiders  who  are 
bent  on  destroying  the  fundamental 
rights  and  liberties  guaranteed  by  our 
Pounding  Fathers  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  article  from  Old  St.  Mary's 
Church  Bulletin,  and  Commander  Sea- 
man's letter  f  ol  low : 

A  CotTNTEllPUNCilER  SELDOM  WINS 
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The  police  did  not  move  when  the  danger  to 
life  and  property  was  mounting.  They  re- 
acted only  after  the  goon  squads  had  "gone 
ape,"  the  Invaders  were  loose  on  the  street 
and  Injured  policemen  and  at  least  one  pub- 
lic official,  near  death,  we  are  told,  as  they 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  vicious  attack.  Then 
police  were  fighting  to  defend  their  lives  as 
well  as  to  keep  order.  But  the  move  was  too 
late — it  was  a  reaction,  a  counter  punch. 
Why?  These  invaders  were  hardy,  rugged 
revolutionaries — possibly  a  few  of  them 
students  yet  this  was  an  armed  invasion  of  a 
peaceful  city.  Why  were  the  police  restrained. 
V'e  are  getting  a  little  tired  of  being  pushed 
around  by  "slckeys"  who  can  disrupt  a  whole 
city  for  a  week.  Is  this  to  be  the  picture 
of  American  law  enforcement  In  the  future? 
Walt — wait  until  it  is  too  late  and  property 
and  lives  destroyed.  How  much  did  this  little 
caper  cost  the  city  and  state — possibly  close 
to  half  a  million  dollars?  Are  the  "slckeys" 
paying  the  blU? 

We  counter  punched  In  Korea  and  In  Viet- 
nam. We  reacted.  We  are  In  the  position  of  a 
commander  who  knows  where  his  enemy  Is. 
what  be  Is  doing  and  saying,  what  he  Is  go- 
ing to  do  and  in  the  dilemma  of  being  un- 
able to  use  preventive  action  when  the  situa- 
tion can  be  contained.  He  must  wait  until 
the  enemy  attacks.  That  Is  Irrational  war- 
fare. Yet  It  reems  to  be  our  mood.  We  must 
now  put  the  pieces  of  Chicago  back  together 
because  we  could  not  prevent  less  than  500 
hoodlums  from  tearing  the  city  apart.  We 
have  reached  a  new  national  low  when  we 
so  shackle  \\w  enforcement  officials  so  that 
they  are  unable  to  do  their  job,  to  defend 
us.  The  Supreme  Court  and  Its  many  laws 
favoring  the  criminal  has  seriously  hampered 
sound  police  work  and  law  enforcement.  Why 
Is  It  that  we  give  the  arsonist,  the  neo-rev- 
olutlonary  the  edge  in  this  fight  for  a  peace- 
f".l  city?  What  Is  the  answer? 

One  certain  answer  Is  the  need  all  of  us 
have  to  support  the  law  enforcement  bodies. 
If  there  was  ever  a  time  that  we  need  a  sound 
police  department  it  Is  now.  Look  at  what 
happened  In  Montreal  when  the  police  went 
on  strike.  Banks  robbed,  people  assaulted,  an- 
archy loosed.  The  sight  of  one  police  criUser 
could  have  stopped  much  of  It.  So  If  we  say 
a  few  unhappy  words  when  we  read  Vatican 
Two  statement  "a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the 
hxxman  person  has  been  Impressing  itself 
more  and  more  deeply  on  the  consciousness 
of  contemporary  man.  And  the  demand  la 
increasingly  made  that  men  should  act  on 
their  own  judgment,  enjoying  and  making 
use  of  responsible  freedom,  not  driven  by 
coercion  but  motivated  by  a  sense  of  duty." 
So  if  I  say  Pardon  me  while  I  laugh  as  I 
look  over  the  pictures  I  have  seen  of  the  "re- 
sponsible" citizenry  rampaging  down  the 
street  with  chains  and  iron  bars.  Or  I  feel 
strangely  out  of  It  listening  to  a  young  girl 
speaking  to  the  crowd  of  radicals  telling 
them  that  now  was  the  time  to  put  them- 
selves on  the  line — for  destruction.  Men  re- 
act to  two  stimuli — fear  of  punishment,  hope 
of  reward,  rhey  need  coercion  as  many  are 
Irresponsible  .  .  .  they  need  fear  of  punish- 
ment. 

We  see  the  folly  of  waiting  for  the  attack. 
Businessmen,  guests,  residents  beaten,  busi- 
ness places  wrecked,  property  destroyed,  cars 
overturned  and  lives  In  danger.  Surely  there 
Is  sufficient  skill,  knowledge  and  ability  in 
our  law  enforcement  officers  to  handle  the 
problems.  Let  them  do  it.  Take  the  hand- 
cuffs off  them  and  put  them  on  the  crimi- 
nals where  they  belong.  Let  us  not  put  the 
lives  of  good  police  officers  in  jeopardy  as 
they  must  wait  for  a  vicious  assailant  to 
whom,  up  to  now,  we  have  given  every  ad- 
vantage, If  we  end  up  as  counter  punchers 
we  will  be  destroyed. 

Perhaps  it  is  true  that  our  democracy  can- 
not last.  At  a  time  when  the  President  needs 
every  bit  of  support  to  negotiate  a  peace  of 
some  kind  In  Vietnam  the  rug  Is  pulled  out 
from  under  him  and  the  Paris  negotiators  by 
voices  all  over  the  country  demanding  a  pull- 


out  immediately.  He,  better  than  anyone  un- 
derstands the  need  of  getting  out,  he,  better 
than  anyone  knows  the  devious  quality  of  our 
opposite  numbers  at  the  peace  table  and  the 
malice  which  pervades  all  communist  coun- 
tries so  far  as  the  United  States  Is  con- 
cerned. To  get  out  with  honor  is  necessary — 
to  save  at  least  a  shred  of  our  national  In- 
tegrity seems  important,  to  save  our  commit- 
ment to  a  nation  of  people  who  have  needed 
us  Is  worthy  of  our  every  effort.  Yet,  when 
the  President  Is  trying  to  accomplish  these 
ends  he  goes  Into  the  category  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers — no  support. 

It  Is  Imperative  in  a  city  like  Chicago  that 
the  police  department  and  all  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  have  our  support.  If  there  is 
Imminent  danger  let  them  contain  it  regard- 
less of  what  Walter  or  Chet  may  say.  They 
have  the  intelligence,  the  knowledge,  the 
ability  to  do  their  job  of  crime  prevention. 
Let  them  prevent  it.  Give  them  your  sup- 
port. Otherwise  we  will  end  up  as  counter 
punchers  and  like  all  nice  guys  who  come  In 
lost,  we  may  come  In  dead. 

Admiral  Benson  Post,  Catholic 
War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  op  America, 

Chicago,  III.,  October  14, 1969. 

Dear  Members  and  Friends  of  CWV:  On 
October  11,  1969  in  Washington  DC.  your 
National  Board  of  Directors  held  their  reg- 
ular meeting.  National  Chaplain,  Reverend 
Floyd  J.  Marleau  of  New  York  City,  displayed 
In  his  report  a  copy  of  the  literature  which 
was  passed  out  on  the  street  corners  of  his 
city.  As  each  person  was  solicited  to  come 
to  Chicago,  he  was  promised  free  transporta- 
tion and  expenses.  A  copy  Is  enclosed.  I  sug- 
gest you  turn  to  It  and  read  It  now. 

Is  this  the  kind  of  demonstration  which  is 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution?  I  think 
not!  This  is  an  act  of  treason.  They  are 
highly  organized  and  financed,  despite  their 
disheveled  appearance.  The  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  Blacks  and  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam  are  only  red  herrings  to  justify  their 
true  purpose.  Their  purpose  Is  clearly  spelled 
out  in  the  last  paragraph  of  their  "Call  to 
Arms." 

"We  are  living  in  the  guts  of  the  monster. 
Let's  destroy  it  from  the  Inside  as  the  third 
world  destroys  It  from  the  outside.  S.D.S. 
and  other  people  are  going  to  Chicago,  Oc- 
tober 8-11  to  bring  the  war  home.  And  to 
start  building  our  Red  Army.  Join  us." 

Unlike  the  past  Benedict  Arnolds  of  the 
United  States,  these  traitors  announce  their 
treason,  promise  violence  and  then  proceed 
to  travel  from  all  over  the  country  to  fulfill 
their  threats.  Some  commentators  call  them 
Idiots.  I  am  not  sure  who  Is  what! 

Returning  to  Chicago  late  Saturday,  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  by  the  criminal  at- 
tack on  my  dear  friend  Dick  Elrod,  and,  upon 
reflection,  I  wondered  If  the  pain  and  suf- 
fering of  Dick  and  his  flne  family  would 
wake  up  us  Americans  from  our  lethargy, 
and  recognize  this  serious  threat  to  our  na- 
tion. 

The  attack  on  Dick  Elrod  and  our  police 
was  Just  as  much  an  attack  on  each  one  oi 
us  and  on  our  families. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  this?  Are  we 
perhaps  considering  the  political  conse- 
quences of  a  public  statement,  and  the  se- 
curity of  silence?  We  have  the  constitutional 
authority  to  stop  them.  Let's  use  It. 

Treason  is  the  virus  that  leads  to  the  death 
of  a  nation. 

Think  about  It! 
Yours  in  CWV. 

Roger  G.  Seaman. 
Commander,  National  Judge  Advocate 

You  Are  Living  Inside  the  Monster 
That  monster  Is  this  racist.  Imperialist 
country.  Everyday  more  and  more  black, 
brown,  and  third  world  people  are  murdered 
as  the  fat  cats  who  run  America  flU  their 
pockets  and  bank  accounts  on  the  blood  and 
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sweat  of  oppressed  people.  But  dig  it,  op- 
pressed people  throughout  the  world  are 
moving  on  U.S.  pig  power.  And  they  are 
winning! 

As  the  blacks  and  Vietnamese  succeed  In 
destroying  this  racist  and  Imperialist  mon- 
ster we  whites  who  get  crumbs  from  the 
system  are  put  up  against  the  wall.  We 
face  higher  taxes,  inflation,  speed-up,  and 
the  sure  knowledge  that  our  brothers,  or 
boyfriends  may  be  shipped  off  to  Vietnam 
and  shipped  home  in  a  box.  We  are  forced 
to    go    to    prison    called    schools,    to    train 

for Jobs  and  to  learn  to  accept  boredom 

and  put-down  we  will  face  for  the  rest  of 
our  lives. 

W^lte  people  have  got  to  make  a  choice. 
There's  a  war  going  on.  Right  now.  All  over. 
Either  we  side  with  the  bosses,  their  pigs, 
and  their  teachers,  and  go  down  with  their 
crumbling  system,  or  we  flght  along  with  the 
Viet  Cong  and  black  people  and  be  part  of 
the  solution.  The  hundreds  of  OI.  rebels, 
the  white  kids  In  Columbus,  Ohio  who  foupht 
slde-by-slde  with  the  blacks  this  summer, 
the  S.D.S.  women  who  tore  up  Pittsburgh 
earlier  this  month  .  .  .  they  have  already 
made  that  choice.  They  and  the  rest  of  us 
must  build  an  effective  white  fighting  force 
that  Joins  with  the  Viet  Cong  and  blacks 
in  their  war  of  liberation. 

We  are  living  In  the  guts  of  the  monster. 
Let's  destroy  It  from  Inside  as  the  third  world 
destroys  It  from  outside. 

S.D.S.  and  other  people  are  going  to  Chi- 
cago, October  8-11  to  bring  the  war  home. 
And  to  start  building  our  Red  Army.  Join  us. 

Chicago,  October  8-11. 

New  York  Crrr,  S.D.S. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  FED- 
ERATION OF  BUSINESS  AND  PRO- 
FESSIONAL WOMEN'S  CLUBS,  INC. 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  40  years  one  week  in  each  year  has 
been  set  aside  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  empha- 
sizing the  responsibilities  and  achieve- 
ments of  women  in  business  and  profes- 
sions. 

This  year  the  week  of  October  19  to  25 
has  been  set  aside  to  afford  the  local 
clubs  and  State  federations  of  the  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs, 
Inc.,  the  opportunity  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  their  communities  on  the  great 
contributions  made  by  women  in  the 
world  today  and  to  honor  the  outstand- 
ing achievements  of  women  in  all  phases 
of  economic,  social,  cultural,  business, 
and  professional  life. 

Of  the  more  than  3,800  business  and 
professional  women's  clubs  in  our  coim- 
try,  170  clubs,  with  a  membership  of  over 
11,000  women  are  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Through  my  association  with  some  of  the 
members  of  the  business  and  professional 
women's  clubs  in  my  State  and  district, 
I  have  become  familiar  with  the  out- 
standing record  of  legislative  proposals 
the  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  have 
sponsored  or  supported  in  the  last  50 
years. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  action  item 
No.  1  in  their  1969  national  legislative 
platform  is  a  resolution  to  support  legis- 
lation that  I  introduced  on  May  13, 
1969 — House   Joint   Resolution   715 — to 


amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  equality  of  rights 
imder  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  on  accoimt  of  sex. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  supported  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  for  the  period  of 
1919  to  1969,  and  its  national  legislative 
platform  adopted  by  the  national  con- 
vention July  20  to  24,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 
The  National  Federation  op  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs.   Inc.  Out- 
line Hitory  op  Lecislattve  Proposals  for 
50  Years,  1919-69 

1919-20 — Successfully  endorsed  permanent 
establishment  of  Women's  Bureau;  contin- 
uation Children's  Bureau:  creation  Federal 
Employment  Service. 

1921 — Successfully  supported  the  Shep- 
pard-Towner  Act  giving  funds  for  maternal 
and  child  welfare  and  the  Cable  Act  (and 
amendments  till  1934)  granting  married 
women  citizenship  status  Independent  of 
their  husbands. 

1923 — Supported  the  amendment  to  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  placing  Home  Economics 
in  vocational  training  which  passed  as  well 
as  the  Bell  Act  creating  the  National  Federal 
Department  of  Social  Hygiene.  Also  spon- 
sored the  first  legislative  tax  bill  ever  Intro- 
dviced  in  Congress  by  w.m^n— 'o  increase 
personal  exemption  for  single  persons — still 
on  the  agenda  today.  Began  long  and  dedi- 
cated support  for  federal  aid  to  education 
without  federal  control  (goal  more  than 
achieved  In  legislation  aiding  education  since 
1958).  Endorsed  Child  Labor  Amendment  to 
protect  children— fa  led  to  pass  in  the  states 
but  gradually  enacted  bv  most  stages  and 
the  federal  government  In  other  laws. 

1937 — Secured  repeal  of  a  section  of  the 
Na'ional  Econmv  Act  which  provided  In 
labor  reductions  for  dismissal  of  an  employed 
wife  (govt.)  of  a  government  employee. 
Sponsored  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  Urged 
states  to  work  for  equal  Jury  rights  for  men 
and  women. 

1940 — Urged  amendment  (later  achieved) 
of  social  security  laws  to  provide  for  depend- 
ent widowers  and  children  under  IB. 

1942 — Began  urging  legislation  to  permit 
women  Jurors  to  serve  on  federal  courts 
(fully  achieved  26  years  later— Federal  Jury 
Selection  Act). 

1944 — Successfully  supported  legislation 
to  establish  the  Women's  Armed  Services 
on  a  permanent  basis  with  the  same  rank 
and  pay  as  men.  (The  final  step  was  achieved 
in  1967  when  President  Johnson  signed  bill 
giving  women  In  the  armed  services  equal 
opportunity  promotion.) 

1950 — Allowance  of  an  Income  tax  reduc- 
tion to  an  employed  person  for  costs  of  care 
of  dependent  because  of  said  employment 
(now  part  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code) . 

1956 — Successfully  supported  the  double 
Income  tax  exemption  for  taxpayers  over  65 
and  blind.  Opposed  lower  retirement  age  for 
women.  This  passed,  but  In  1961  men  were 
enabled  to  take  the  lower  age  of  62  also. 

1963 — Support  for  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  goes  back  to  1920.  Since  the  1940's  It 
had  been  a  special  legislative  effort.  Passed 
in  1963. 

1963-67 — Originated  the  Idea  for  and 
helped  organize  State  Status  of  Women  Com- 
missions. All  50  states  plus  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico 
and  two  municipalities  had  created  these 
special  groups  to  study  problems  of  women 
by  late  1967. 

1964— The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  that  year 
contained  a  Title  vn  which  prohibits  em- 
ployment discrimination  of  all  kinds.  In- 
cluding sex.  The  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  was  set  up  to  enforce 
this  provision. 

1965 — Section  165  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 


allowing  discrimination  against  women  In 
government  positions,  was  repealed  after 
strenuous  efforts  by  BPW. 

1967 — Women  In  Armed  Services  bill  (See 
1944).  BPW  urged  and  succeeded  in  getting 
the  word  "sex"  added  to  the  discriminations 
prohibited  by  the  federal  government  when 
President  Johnson  issued  Executive  Order 
11375  prohibiting  discrimination  against 
women  In  government  or  by  government  con- 
tractors. The  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance overseas  compliance  with  this  order 
by  all  the  agencies  of  the  government.  Civil 
Service  Commission  required  each  agency  to 
establish  "a  positive,  continuing  program  to 
develop  and  promote  equal  opportunity  with- 
out regard  to  sex." 

1968 — BPW's  much  desired  legislative  goal 
was  achieved  with  passage  of  the  Federal 
Jury  Selection  and  Service  Act  of  1968,  re- 
quiring selection  of  federal  Jurors  without 
consideration  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  etc. 

National  Legislative  Platform  Adopted  by 

the    National    Convention    Jult    20-24, 

1969,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

action  items 

Item  1.  Constitutional  Amendment:  Sup- 
port legislation  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  that  equality 
of  rli?hts  under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  on  account  of  sex. 

Item  2.  Actively  work  for  pending  legisla- 
tion providing  for:  (a)  a  broadened  head-of- 
household  benefit  under  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Code:  (b)  Increased  personal  exemp- 
tion and  credit  for  dependents  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code;  and  (c)  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  tax  burden. 

Item  3.  Propose  and  support  legislation  to 
provide:  (a)  uniform  laws  and  regulations 
for  men  and  women  as  to  working  hours, 
working  conditions,  rates  of  pay.  equal  em- 
plovment,  including  retirement  for  age;  (b) 
equal  treatment  for  working  men  and  wom- 
en In  the  area  of  survivor  and  retirement 
benefits;  and  (c)  increased  child  care  deduc- 
tion under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Item  4.  Propose  and  support  state  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  uniform  Jury  service  and 
uniform  qualifications  In  the  selection  of 
men  and  women  to  serve  on  grand  or  petit 
Juries  In  any  court. 

Item  5.  Propose  and  support  legislation  to 
bring  about  more  effective  crime  control  and 
law  enforcement. 

POUCT    ITEM 

Support  measures  within  the  framework  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
promote  peace  and  strengthen  national  secu- 
rity and  make  more  effective  the  United  Na- 
tions and  such  other  international  organiza- 
tions of  which  the  United  States  is  a  par- 
ticipant, without  relinquishment  of  our  basic 
freedoms. 

Special  note  is  called  to  the  United  Nations 
Convention  pending  before  the  United  States 
Senate  on  the  political  rights  of  women  and 
to  the  longstanding  support  for  ratification 
of  this  convention  by  the  Federation. 

Tills  legislation  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs, 
Inc.  supported  was  not  only  beneficial  to  the 
members  of  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  but  to  all  of  the  citizens  of 
America,  and  has  helped  to  make  our  Nation 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live  and  raise  our 
families. 

The  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs,  Inc.  are  also  to  be  commended  for 
initiating  various  programs  of  instruction, 
example  and  encouragement  for  girls  and 
young  women,  such  as  the  Young  Career 
Women  program,  Nike  Clubs,  for  high  school 
jimlors  and  seniors,  and  the  Samothrace 
Clubs  for  college  undergraduates.  In  this  day 
when  one  reads  of  all  the  strife  and  turmoil 
among  some  of  our  young  people,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  sec  a  group  like  the  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  Inc.  giving  thelx 
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time  and  eBotUt  to  provide  good  leadenhlp 
and  suldanee  io  the  yoang  people  of  America. 
I  wish  to  Join  tbe  Membera  and  the  many 
friends  In  ree«gnlElng  and  oominendlng  the 
Buslneas  and  Profeaslocial  Women's  Clubs, 
Inc.  or  the  United  State*  at  America  for 
their  outstancSng  achievements,  and  express 
my  sincere  bei^  wishes  for  many  more  years 
of  successful  achievement. 

— ^■^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^— 

HURRICAKE  SERVICE  TYPIFIES 
CREE^rr  UNION  ePIRIT 

(Mr.  PAHHaN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  tq  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATI^AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
month  the  number  of  credit  unions  in 
this  country  increases.  In  fact,  there  are 
about  500  mdre  credit  unions  in  opera- 
tion at  this  time  than  there  were  at  the 
same  date  la^t  year. 

major  reasons  why   the 

edit  unions  is  expanding  so 

these  fine  institutions  are 

i^ice  and  to  helping  people 

rather  than  ichasing  a  fast  buck.  The 

lengths  to  which  credit  unions  will  go 

-to  h^lp  their j members  is  clearly  shown 

-in  the> hurricane  damaged  area  of  Biloxi- 

Gulfport,  Miis. 

A  press  release  issued  by  CUNA  In- 
ternational, ttie  worldwide  credit  union 
association,  dpscribes  what  credit  imions 
in  the  Biloxi-jGulfport  area  are  doing  to 
help  storm  victims: 

Who   EvbbI  Heard   or   We:t   Monet? 
GvvFPORT,  Mkss. — You  may  have  heard  of 
"hot"  money  or  "sound"  money,  but  "wet" 
money?    Yet    many    of   the    Blloxl-Gulfport 
residents  were  pilghty  glad  they  did ! 

The  "wet"  m0ney,  more  than  $20,000  of  It, 
got  soggy  wheb  six  feet  of  water  ravaged 
through  the  Piscagoula  office  of  the  Ingalls 
Employees  Crewlt  Union  during  Camille's 
rampages. 

Two  days  latjr  the  money  was  being  used 
to  take  up  whsre  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  other  relief  services  left  off  ...  in 
helping  the  10,(00  members  of  the  credit  un- 
ion with  their  emergency  needs.  The  credit 
union  would  have  been  open  quicker  except 
for  the  Jumble  1  furniture  which  had  to  be 
picked  up.  the  water-swollen  drawers  which 
bad  to  be  crow  barred  open,  and  the  several 
feet  of  mud  in  the  office  which  had  to  be 
hosed  out.  As  It  was,  the  t7  million  Ingalls 
Credit  Union— which  normally  handles  all 
Its  transactions  via  electronic  data  process- 
ing— operated  ty  hand  for  10  days  without 
power,  Ughts  Dr  water  In  the  building! 
Eventually,  the  credit  union  managed  to  get 
one  adding  miichine  going  by  running  a 
makeshift  wire  from  a  company  guard  sta- 
tion down  the  road. 

Credit  Union  Manager  W.  T.  Avara,  Jr.,  re- 
calls that  man]'  dazed  members  were  over- 
Joyed  to  recelvd  the  soggy  cash  loans  In  a 
time  when  personal  checks  were  worthless. 
One  of  the  most  grateful  was  a  Blloxl  man 
who  had  lost  ei'erj'thlng  ...  his  house,  his 
car  and  all  the  furnishings.  With  a  wife  and 
10  children,  he  couldn't  find  a  house  any- 
where to  move  into  .  .  .  until  the  Ingalls 
company  offered  him  the  use  of  a  house  they 
owned.  Then  ths  credit  union  lent  him  $200 
to  buy  groceries  and  to  set  up  housekeeping. 
Despite  their  overwhelming  losses,  many 
of  the  Ingalls  members  are  showing  un- 
quenchable spl^t,  according  to  Avara.  One 
young  man  whoee  house  has  been  pulverized 
came  In  to  borrow  $250  to  buy  a  gas-powered 
" ,  he  could  clean  the  debris 

off  his  own  property  and  then  maybe  earn 
back  some  of  wl(at  he'd  lost  by  helping  other 
victims  clew  th^  property. 


Other  credit  union  members  are  still  bor- 
rowing for  siich  necessities  as  cars,  roof  re- 
pairs. Jacking  up  walls,  and  buying  cloth- 
ing— in  short,  anything  that  Insurance 
wouldn't  cover  at  all  or  In  full. 

"We  aren't  questioning  these  members  very 
much  at  all  about  their  financial  status," 
says  Avara.  "It  Isnt  really  necessary  since 
we  know  most  of  them  anyway.  Besides,  we 
want  to  help  them  as  much  as  we  can  with- 
out overburdening  them  with  debt,"  Avara 
cautioned. 

In  the  days  Immediately  following  the 
storm,  the  Ingalls  Credit  Union  also  opened 
up  an  emergency  office  In  a  Are  station  In 
Blloxl  to  take  care  of  members  who  needed 
to  draw  on  their  savings  or  make  loans  but 
had  no  means  of  transportation. 

Although  Ingalls  Is  one  of  the  largest  credit 
unions  In  the  area,  there  are  20  more  of 
these  member-owned  financial  cooperatives 
which  are  trying  equally  to  help  their  mem- 
bers. 

One  of  them  Is  the  Gulfport  VA  Federal 
Credit  Union  serving  almost  700  employees 
of  the  beach  shore  hospital.  Before  the 
storm.  Manager  Julia  D.  Reed  figured  the 
credit  union  office  was  In  no  danger,  basing 
her  estimates  on  the  1947  hurricane  as  did 
almost  everybody  else  on  the  Gulf  Coast. 
After  the  storm,  It  took  her  several  hours  to 
work  her  way  through  the  debris-choked 
streets.  Luckily,  the  credit  union  was  located 
in  the  back  of  the  building,  although  three 
feet  of  water  had  taken  Its  toll.  If  the  credit 
union  had  moved  across  the  hall  into  the 
front  of  the  building,  as  had  been  consid- 
ered, all  the  records  would  have  been  swept 
away.  As  It  was,  water  gushed  out  of  the  safe 
when  it  was  o|>ened  and  cash  sheets  had 
floated  all  over  the  office. 

Mrs.  Reed  loaded  the  water-logged  records 
into  her  car  and  turned  the  vehicle  into  a 
mobile  credit  union  office  for  the  next  two 
days.  She  dried  the  records  out  as  best  she 
could  on  what  was  left  of  her  patio  using 
200  bricks  as  weights. 

To  take  care  of  members'  needs,  Mrs.  Reed 
and  her  staff  sometimes  tolled  14-16  hours 
a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  doing  bookwork 
as  well  as  staying  open  long  after  normal 
hours.  In  three  weeks,  the  credit  union  oc- 
cupied four  emergency  offices. 

Other  credit  unions,  unscarred  themselves, 
are  also  pitching  in  to  get  people  back  on 
their  feet.  Keesler  (Air  Force  Base)  Creel i: 
Union,  the  largest  in  the  stricken  area  wlt'i 
20.000  members  and  $8  million  In  assets,  is 
doing  its  part  by  making  special  hurricane 
loans,  and  liberal  car  loans. 

The  hurricane  loans  are  small  emergency 
loans  made  with  only  a  signature  as  security. 
If  a  member  needs  it,  he  gets  It  regardless 
of  whether  he  has  other  slgnattire  loans,  ac- 
cording to  Manager  Bob  Wilson. 

On  the  car  loans,  Wilson  reports  that  some- 
times Keesler  Credit  Union  is  lending  more 
than  100%  Just  so  the  member  can  get  some 
badly  needed  transportation.  This  could 
easily  be  necessary  when  a  depreciated  insur- 
ance check  doesn't  completely  pay  off  a  car 
loan.  Then  the  crsdlt  union  would  lend  the 
member  enough  money  to  pay  off  his  old 
debt  to  the  credit  union  as  well  as  to  buy  a 
new  car.  In  one  day  alone,  Keesler  had  $91,000 
In  car  loans  paid  off  by  Insurance  checks  al- 
though, of  course,  much  of  the  money  im- 
mediately went  out  again  in  new  loans. 

Not  all  of  the  Gulf  area  credit  unions  are 
In  a  position  to  give  their  members  a  lot  of 
help,  though.  Notable,  Is  the  Pass  Christian 
Federal  Credit  Union  which  serves  the  poorer 
residents  in  storm-lashed  Pass  Christian. 
Virtually,  all  of  its  funds  are  out  In  loans  to 
members,  and  what  with  the  disaster,  the 
volunteers  who  operate  the  credit  union 
have  had  little  time  to  devote  to  promoting 
more  savings.  Currently,  the  credit  union  Is 
seeking  administrative  funding  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity.  If  this  fund- 
ing goes  through,  the  credit  union  can  af- 
ford to  hire  a  fulltlme  manager  to  speed  up 


the  growth  of  the  self-help  funds  so  needed 
to  cope  with  the  dlsastar. 

The  president  of  this  credit  union  is  well 
known  to  Pass  Christian  people  as  the  man 
who  plucked  many  of  the  old  and  Infirm  from 
Camille's  foaming  Jaws  on  the  night  of  the 
hurricane.  He  is  Father  Phillip  J.  UcLoone, 
8.3  J.,  pastor  of  Our  Mother  of  Mercy  Catho- 
lic Church.  According  to  Rev.  McLoone,  faith 
In  God  and  several  shots  of  whiskey  helped 
htm  get  through  that  harrowing  night.  Rev. 
McLoone  and  Doyle  Moffett,  chairman  of  the 
credit  union's  supervisory  committee, 
searched  through  the  howling,  pitch-black 
night  and  using  the  priest's  car,  drove  many 
stranded  people  to  safer  shelter. 

But  despite  the  efforts  of  hardworking 
credit  unions  and  others,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  people  of  the  Mississippi 
Gulf  Coast  are  going  to  need  all  the  help  they 
can  get!  Some  people  believe  that  many  of 
the  hurricane  victims  are  Just  beginning  to 
come  out  of  deep  shock,  and  that  loan  needs 
will  increase  for  some  time.  Although  Uncle 
Sam  has  already  advanced  $3  million  to  help 
clean  up  the  mess  and  the  SBA  reports  $5.5 
million  In  loan  applications,  this  is  only  a 
small  beginning. 

One  member  at  Keesler  expresses  the  plight 
of  many  Mississlppians.  His  home  was  swept 
away  by  rising  water,  which  Isn't  Insured 
under  most  policies.  He  was  making  $140  a 
month  payments  to  pay  off  his  original 
mortgage  and  a  Title  I  FHA  Home  Improve- 
ment Loan  at  the  credit  union.  "I  can't 
afford  to  make  any  higher  payments  than 
that,"  he  said  shaking  his  head.  "How  can  I 
take  on  any  more  loans,  no  matter  how 
reasonable?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  actions  of  these 
credit  unions  show  why  the  credit  unions 
have  adopted  the  motto;  "Not  for  profit, 
not  for  charity — but  for  service." 


ADMINISTRATION'S  MARINE 
SCIENCE  INITIATIVES 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  HUnois  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the  admin- 
istration on  the  five  bold  initiatives  it  is 
proposing  in  connection  with  our  Na- 
tion's marine  science  policy.  Most  of 
these  recommendations  are  taken  from 
the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science,  Engineering,  and  Resources, 
"Our  Nation  and  the  Sea,"  which  was 
released  in  January  of  this  year. 

The  Marine  Science  Commission  gave 
a  great  deal  of  attention  in  its  report  to 
the  problems  of  our  coastal  areas.  Quot- 
ing from  their  report: 

The  coastal  zone,  where  the  rivers  and 
shores  Join  the  sea  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
presents  some  of  the  most  urgent  environ- 
mental problems  and  the  most  Immediate 
and  tangible  opportunities  fOT  Improvement. 

I  was  therefore  pleased  to  note  that 
three  of  the  administration's  five  points 
relate  directly  to  problems  of  the  coastal 
zone  and  the  Great  Lakes  : 

First.  Coastal  zone  management:  A 
new  Federal  policy  is  being  proposed  to 
promote  the  rational  development  of 
coastal  areas  and  the  Great  Lakes  which 
will  include  a  grant  program  to  aid  the 
States  in  planning  and  managing  activ- 
ities along  the  coast. 

Second.  Establislmient  of  coastal  lab- 
oratories: To  assist  in  coastal  environ- 
mental research,  coastal  marine  labora- 
tories will  be  establishecL 
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Third.  Lake  restoration:  In  order  to 
guide  the  restoration  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
a  pilot  technological  study  will  be  made 
of  lake  pollution. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  administra- 
tion is  proposing  active  American  in- 
volvement in  the  International  Decade 
of  Ocean  Exploration,  and  Arctic  En- 
vironmental Research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  these  proposals  are 
far  leaching  and  significant,  I  think  it 
is  important  to  point  out  that  this  is  not 
the  extent  of  the  administration's  marine 
science  program;  it  is  just  a  first  step.  In 
the  release  issued  from  the  Office  of  the 
Vice  President  it  is  noted  that — 

The  Vice  President  reported  five  areas 
that  the  Administration  has  selected  for  Im- 
mediate special  empha  Is  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  pending  development  of  a  long-term 
program  by  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress. 

The  release  goes  on  to  state  that — 
The  President's  Advisory  Council  on 
Executive  Organization,  headed  by  Roy  Ash, 
is  now  evaluating  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendation to  create  a  new  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Agency. 

I  feel  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  that 
the  immediate  five-point  program  being 
proposed  is  in  no  way  meant  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  long-range  national  pro- 
gram for  the  oceans,  nor  has  the  possi- 
bility of  reorganization  along  the  lines 
of  a  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Agency  been  ruled  out  by  the  adminis- 
tration. As  one  who  has  testified  in  favor 
of  NOAA  I  am  hopeful  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  include  this  in  its  executive 
reorganization  plans.  I  feel  quite  strongly 
that  such  an  agency  is  vital  to  the  suc- 
cess of  an  overall  national  ocean  policy. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
certain  extraneous  material  relating  to 
the  administration's  five-point  marine 
science  program  and  the  ocean  potential. 
The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  19,  1969] 

White  House  Asks  $200  Million  To  Increase 

Marine  Research 

(By  Thomas  O  Toole) 

In  a  major  science  policy  move,  the  Nixon 
administration  yesterday  proposed  to 
strengthen  the  Nation's  marine  research  by 
increasing  sea  study  spending  by  more  than 
$200  million  in  the  next  five  years. 

The  Increases  cover  five  areas  of  research 
and  break  fresh  ground  In  two  places,  by  pro- 
posing a  grant-in-aid  program  to  help  states 
manage  their  coastlines  and  a  huge  pilot 
study  of  lake  water  pollution  to  guide  restor- 
ation of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  funding  step-up  also  calls  for  an  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  oceanographlc  labo- 
ratories on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Gulf 
coasts,  an  acceleration  of  research  in  the  Arc- 
tic and  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  In  the 
International  Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration, 
v.'hlch  begins  in  1970. 

If  Congress  authorizes  the  program.  Fed- 
eral agencies  will  kick  it  all  off  by  spending 
up  to  $30  million  on  the  five  projects  in  fis- 
cal 1971.  With  normal  growth,  total  spending 
on  tho  five-point  proposal  would  run  upwards 
of  $200  million  by  fiscal  1975. 

Congress  would  also  have  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  national  coastal  devel- 
opment policy  and  to  authorize  a  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program  to  help  states  run  their 
coastlines. 

"The  states  are  pivotal  to  solving  our 
coastal  problem,"  said  Dr.  Edward  Wenk  Jr., 
the  National  Marine  council's  executive  secre- 
tary, who  outlined  a  part  of  the  five-point 


marine  program  to  the  press.  "We  need  the 
states  to'help  us  manage  our  ports,  our  fish- 
eries, our  waste  disposal,  conservation — you 
name  It,  they're  all  part  of  the  same  thing." 

To  help  the  21  coastal  states  manage  their 
coastlines,  the  administration  also  called  for 
the  construction  of  new  coastal  laboratories 
"to  develop  a  basic  understanding  of  our 
13,000-mlle  coastline." 

"We  want  to  know  what's  there,"  explained 
Dr.  Wenk,  "and  then  we  want  to  find  out 
what's  happening  to  it." 

The  third  proposal  Is  to  set  up  a  pilot 
study  of  lake  pollution,  by  deliberately  pol- 
luting a  large  lake  (of  several  hundred 
square  miles)  and  then  attempting  to  clean 
It  up  by  chemical,  thermal,  mechanical  and 
biological  means.  This  is  the  program  de- 
signed to  study  the  feasibility  of  restoring 
the  badly  polluted  Great  Lakes. 

"This  will  be  difficult,'  Dr.  Wenk  con- 
ceded, "but  we  have  to  start  somewhere. 
These  things  can't  wait." 

The  administration  would  also  seek  funds 
to  support  the  International  Decade  of  Ocean 
Exploration,  a  10-year  project  of  the  1970's 
that  was  actually  put  forth  by  the  U.S.  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

Some  funds  have  already  been  authorized 
on  this  project.  Dr.  Wenk  said,  but  still 
more  would  be  sought  to  step  up  research 
of  the  oceans  to  find  how  man  is  polluting 
them  and  how  he  can  cut  down  that  pollu- 
tion. 

The  fifth  of  the  five  projects  Is  one  to 
intensify  marine  research  In  the  Arctic, 
where  oil,  gas  and  mining  exploration  are 
on  the  Increase  and  where  pollution  will 
present  a  special  problem  because  of  the  In- 
tense cold. 

"Initial  emphasis  will  be  on  strengthen- 
ing and  broadening  Arctic  research."  Dr. 
Wenk  said.  "Consideration  will  also  be  di- 
rected to  formulating  an  overall  policy 
framework  for  Arctic-related  activities." 

IFrom  the  New  .York  Times,  Oct.   19,   1969] 
Coastal  Area  Am  Is  Urged  by  Nixon — Five- 
Point   Plan    Proposed    for   Emphasis    in 
First  Year 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.) 
Washington,  October  18. — The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration proposed  today  a  major  pro- 
gram to  cope  with  the  mos ,  urgent  national 
problems  that  stem  from  use  and  abuse  of 
the  lakes,  coasts  and  seas. 

The  proposal  listed  five  areas  that  have 
been  selected  lor  "Immediate  special  em- 
phasis In  the  next  fiscal  year."  The  empha- 
sis would  be  expected  to  cost  the  Govern- 
ment $25-mllllon  to  $30-mllllon  during  the 
first  year  and  larger  sums  thereafter. 

The  areas  given  top  priority  Involve  prop- 
er management  and  protection  of  the  coastal 
zones  and  Great  Lakes;  contributions  to 
long-range  oceanic  research,  and  special 
study  of  the  Arctic  region,  where  major  oil 
and  gas  developments  are  expected. 

The  new  plan  was  described  as  the  first 
tangible  by-product  of  a  report  made  last 
January  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Marine  Science,  Engineering  and  Resources 
after  two  years  of  study. 

major  effects  seen 

That  commission,  led  by  Dr.  Julius  A. 
Stratton,  chairman  of  the  Ford  Foundation, 
said  that  the  nation's  use  of  the  sea  In  the 
decades  ahead  would  profoundly  affect 
American  security,  prosperity  and  influence 
in  the  world. 

The  commission  made  over  100  speclflc 
proposals,  some  of  which  are  reflected  In  the 
plan  announced  today  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment. 

Today's  announcement  was  made  under 
the  name  of  Vice  President  Agnew,  chair- 
man of  the  council.  During  a  briefing  earlier. 
Dr.  Edward  Wenk  Jr.,  the  council's  executive 


secretary,  said  that  only  Items  of  clear  and 
present  urgency  had  been  chosen  for  special 
emphasis  now. 

the  five-point  plan 
Dr.  Wenk  said  the  proposed  flve-polnt  pro- 
gram had  been  submitted  to  the  President 
and  approved.  The  announcement  listed  the 
five  points  of  the  proposal  as  follows: 

1.  A  new  Federal  policy  would  be  estab- 
lished to  promote  the  rational  development 
of  coastal  areas  and  the  Great  Lakes,  with 
a  grant  program  to  aid  states  to  plan  and 
manage  activities  along  the  coast.  The  Fed- 
eral grants  would  be  linked  to  matching  state 
contributions. 

The  program  would  be  designed  to  Insure 
that  rapid  development  did  not  destroy  lim- 
ited coastal  land  and  water  resources.  All 
competing  interest  In  the  coastal  regions 
would  have  to  be  considered. 

2.  Coastal  marine  laboratories  would  be  es- 
tablished to  accelerate  environmental  re- 
search needed  for  effective  management  of 
coastal  activities.  These  laboratories,  to  be 
supported  by  the  Federal  Government,  would 
develop  basic  understanding  of  the  coastal 
zone  and  would  try  to  assess  and  predict  the 
impact  of  pollution  and  man's  use  and  al- 
teration of  the  coastal  land  on  coastal  ecol- 
ogy. 

3.  A  pilot  technological  study  of  lake  pol- 
lution would  be  undertaken  to  guide  restora- 
tion of  the  Great  Lakes.  A  lake  of  manage- 
able size  would  be  chosen;  perhaps  one  with 
an  area  of  a  few  hundred  square  miles.  Exist- 
ing technology  for  halting  pollution  and  un- 
doing past  damage  would  be  tested. 

4.  Funding  would  be  provided  for  a  major 
United  States  contribution  to  the  Interna- 
tional Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration  scheduled 
for  the  1970's.  This  international  effort  was 
proposed  by  the  United  States  and  endorsed 
by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in 
December,  1968. 

5.  Arctic  research  activities  would  be  In- 
tensified, both  to  permit  fuller  use  of  this 
rapidly  developing  area  and  to  Insure  that 
such  activities  did  not  inadvertently  degrade 
the  Arctic  environment.  The  proposal  calls 
for  the  program  to  be  directed  to  such  things 
as  the  Infiuence  of  the  polar  Icecap  on  global 
weather  and  climate,  the  balance  of  life  In 
the  Arctic  and  the  effect  of  Arctic  conditions 
on  human  behavior  and  physiology.  Scien- 
tists believe  the  Arctic  is  an  Important  key 
to  world  climate. 

President  Nixon  requested  the  stud;  In 
February  after  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science  submitted  Its  report.  Among  Its  rec- 
ommendations, that  commission  suggested 
the  establishment  of  a  huge  new  Federal  unit 
to  be  called  the  national  oceanic  and  atmos- 
pheric agency. 

It  was  suggested  that  this  organization 
would  be  the  focus  and  marshaling  force  for 
a  national  effort  and  that  it  would  absorb 
several  major  government  units  such  as  the 
Environmental  Sciences  Service  Adminlstr.i- 
tion,  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries.  The  proposal  to  set 
up  the  agency  is  being  evaluated  by  the 
Presidents  Advisory  Council  on  Executive 
Organization. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  19, 19691 
Oceans'  Great  Age 
(By  Roger  Revelle) 

(Note. — Now  Richard  Saltonstall  professor 
of  population  policy  In  the  faculty  of  public 
health  at  Harvard  University  and  director  of 
the  Harvard  Center  for  Population  Studies, 
Revelle  was  for  many  years  director  of  the 
Scrlpps  Institution  of  Oceanography.  His 
article  Is  excerpted  by  permission  from  Sci- 
entific American.) 

I  grew  up  not  far  from  the  ocean  and  have 
lived  most  of  my  adult  life  near  the  sea- 
shore. The  ocean  holds  me  In  an  enduring 
spell.  Part  of  the  spell  comes  from  mystery — 
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the  fourfold  mi'stery  of  the  sbc»«Une,  the 
surface,  the  hor^n  and  the  timeless  motion 
of  the  sea. 

The  thin,  moirlng  line  between  land  and 
water  on  an  o^n  coast  preoenta  a  nearly 
impenetrable  wftll.  The  shlpe  and  flahlng 
boats  I  watch  from  my  living  room  win- 
dow exist  In  a  ^parate  world,  as  remote  as 
another  planet 

Below  the  s' 
living  things,  d 
and  dying:  thel; 
see  and  can  h 


'ace  there  Is  a  multitude  of 
:lng  and  watching,  iiving 
Is  an  alien  world  I  cannot 
lly  Imagine. 
At   the  horlzcii.   where   my  line   of  sight 


touches  the  edi 
I  watch  ships  sic 
and  then  the 
to  unknown  po« 
beyond    the   hoi 
break  rhythmic; 
now  loud,  now 
I  was  bom  and 
The  restless.  ev( 
on  the  scale  of 
mystery. 

Part  of  the 
interplay  of  llghj 
sea  and  the  sky, 
water  and  the  ps 
was  these  that  li 
KngUsh  painters] 


of  the  great  globe  Itself, 
ly  disappear,  first  the  hulls 
1  masts,  bound  on  voyages 
;s  10,000  miles  away.  Prom 
zon  come  the  waves  that 
lly  on  the  beach,  sounding 
>ft,  as  they  did  long  before 
they  will  in  the  far  future, 
changing  ocean  is  timeless 

y  life,  and  this  also  is  a 


tne  untffae  sea  sp 
breakers,  the  gilt 


same  as  being  a 
raphers  have  the 


Ing  to  be  far  froi 
of  the  small,  oily  I 


tean  spell  comes  from  the 
and  reflection  between  the 
bhe  track  of  sunlight  on  the 
pe  or  rosy  colors  of  clouds.  It 
sclnated  the  greatest  of  all 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  and  in- 
spired part  of  Debussy's  tone  poem  "La  Mer." 
The  tvftean  has  fin  Impact  on  all  our  senses: 
lell,  the  crashing  sound  of 
<er  of  waves  dancing  under 
the  sun  and  the  I  moon,  the  feel  of  spindrift 
blowing  across  one's  face,  the  salty,  bitter 
taste  of  the  water.  Yet  the  spell  of  the  ocean 
is  more  than  mTstery  and  sensory  delight. 
Fart  of  it  must  come  from  outside  the  senses, 
from  half-forgotxen  memories  and  images 
beyond  Lmaglnln|,  deep  below  the  surface  of 
consciousness.       | 

Being  an  ocea^ographer  is  not  quite  the 
rofesslonal  sailor.  Oceanog- 
best  of  two  worlds — both 
the  sea  and  the  lind.  Yet  many  of  them,  like 
many  sailors,  fln^  it  extraordinarily  satlsfy- 
the  nearest  coast  on  one 
ind  uncomfortable  ships  of 
their  trade.  even|  Ln  the  midst  of  a  vicious 
atorm,  let  alone  pn  one  of  those  wonderful 
days  in  the  troplas  when  the  sea  and  the  air 
axe  smiling  and  c4lin. 

I  think  the  chief  reason  Is  that  on  ship- 
board both  the  ^ast  and  the  future  disapH 
pear.  Little  can  Ue  done  to  remedy  the  mis- 
takes of  yesterday:  no  planning  for  tomor- 
row can  reckon  vnth  the  unpredictability  of 
ships  and  the  sea.  To  live  in  the  present  is 
the  essence  of  being  a  seaman. 

The  work  of  an  oceanographer,  however.  Is 
Irtextrlcably  related  to  time.  To  understand 
the  present  ocea|i  he  must  reconstruct  its 
history,  and  to  tes^  and  use  his  understanding 
he  needs  to  be  ab^e  to  predict — both  what  he 
will  And  by  ne-yi  observations  and  future 
events  In  the  sea.  j 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  there  has  been 
a  marvelous  Increase  In  our  understanding 
of  the  geological  history  of  the  ocean.  This 
has  come  about  chiefly  through  wide-ranging 
exploration  of  thle  earth  under  the  sea  by 
investigators  of  piany  countries,  using  a 
variety  of  new  Instruments  and  powerful  new 
methods.  I  bellevejthat  In  times  to  come  these 
20  years  when  mei  gained  a  new  level  of  un- 
derstanding of  their  planetary  home  will  be 
thought  of  as  obe  of  the  great  ages  of 
exploration.  I 

In  the  wealth  cjf  new  knowledge,  there  Is 
no  discovery  more  paradoxical  than  this:  the 
ocean  floor  is  younger  than  the  ocean.  Below 
the  ancient  watets,  the  sediments  and  the 
underlying  rocks  ire  constantly  renewed.  An 
almost  continuous  ridge  40,000  miles  long 
and  several  hiindred  miles  wide,  rifted  along 
much  of  its  lenftb  by  deep  valleys  and 
broken  by  numerbus  fractures,  lies  in  the 
central  part  of  tlie  oceans — a  structure  on 
the  same  planetaqr  scale  as  the  oceans  and 
continents    themselves.    Magnetic,    thermal 


and  seismic  observations  show  that  near  the 
summit  of  the  ridge,  new  rock  wells  up  from 
the  mantle  below  and  slowly  moves  outward 
across  the  ocean  basins.  Along  some  mar- 
gins of  the  ocean,  the  spreading  ocean  floor 
moves  the  adjacent  continents;  elsewhere  the 
floor  plunges  downward  in  deep  trenches  and 
disappears  into  the  earth's  interior. 

The  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  this  hy- 
pothesis of  sea-floor  spreading  has  caught  the 
imagination  of  earth  scientists  throughout 
the  world.  As  a  result,  as  Sir  Edward  :>ul- 
lard  says:  "We  are  in  the  middle  of  a  re- 
juvenating process  In  geology  comparable  to 
the  one  that  physics  experienced  in  the  1890s 
and  to  the  one  that  is  now  in  progress  In 
molecular  biology.'' 

A  »TEW  FREEDOM 

In  this  same  brief  period,  in  pursuit  of 
both  scientific  and  economic  or  military  ob- 
jectives, man  has  acquired  a  new  freedom  of 
operation  in  the  third  dimension  of  the 
ocean. 

Below  the  forbidding  mystery  of  the  sur- 
face, developing  technology  gives  access  to 
greater  and  greater  depths  and  to  the  re- 
sources awaiting  discovery  and  exploitation 
there.  Offshore  wells  now  supply  a  fifth  of  the 
world's  oil  and  gas.  The  value  of  their  output 
Is  already  equal  to  half  the  product  of  the 
fisheries  and  to  a  fourth  of  the  value  of  the 
services  rendered  by  the  freighters  and  tank- 
ers that  ply  the  sea  lanes. 

Anticipation  of  still  greater  yields  has 
brought  an  ominous  extension  of  claims  of 
national  sovereignty.  Beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  territorial  sea  ,  established  by 
the  range  of  cannon  in  earll  days,  the  ..958 
Geneva  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf 
gives  a  coastal  state  the  exclusive  right  to 
exploit  the  seabed  out  to  a  depth  of  200 
meters  or  "beyond  that  limit,  to  where  the 
depth  of  the  superjacent  waters  admits  of 
the  exploration  of  the  natural  resoiu-ces  of 
the  said  area." 

Some  International  lawyers  have  interpret- 
ed this  provision  to  mean  that  as  deep-water 
technology  advances,  the  coastal  states  will 
be  able  to  extend  '  5tr  Jurisdiction  out  to 
the  midpoint  of  the  ocean  basins.  The  long- 
run  consequences  of  such  a  division  of  the 
ocean  into  national  territories  are  appalling 
to  contemplate.  They  would  constitute  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  concept  of  na- 
tion-states. 

Even  today,  the  ocean  both  divides  and 
links  the  nations  of  mankind.  In  the  past, 
the  fate  of  many  peoples  was  shaped  by  the 
sea. 

The  list  of  these  peoples  includes  the 
Phoenicians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the 
first  seamen  to  dare  to  sail  at  night,  guided 
by  the  North  Star;  the  sea  kings  of  Crete;  the 
Athenians;  the  Norsemen  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  their  nearly  antipodal  contemporaries 
the  Polynesians;  the  Genoans  and  Venetians 
of  the  late  Middle  Ages;  the  Portuguese,  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Dutch  during  the  Renais- 
sance, and  the  English  from  the  16th  to  the 
20th  centuries. 

All  the  sea  peoples  shared  several  charac- 
teristics. In  the  beglzuilng,  their  populations 
were  small  and  their  lands  were  poor.  If  they 
were  to  prosper.  It  had  to  be  by  conunerce 
trade,  or  by  finding  new  Ismds  to  conquer  and 
colonize.  All  were  courageous,  ingenious, 
rapacious  and  ruthless.  All  were  filled  with  a 
spirit  of  curiosity  and  a  drive  for  discovery, 
and  this  was  probably  their  unique  quality. 
Although  some  of  them  built  great  em- 
pires, none  lasted  In  any  real  sense  for  more 
than  a  few  hundred  years.  Their  home  re- 
sources were  Inadequate  to  maint.j^iri  the 
burdens  they  had  assumed,  and  the  overseas 
outposts  were  without  roots  and  unstable. 

Although  ships  are  always  feminine  and 
many  of  them  have  been  named  after  women, 
the  ocean  world  is  preeminently  a  masculine 
one.  Sailors  talk  a  good  deal  about  the  lovely, 
pliant  girls  they  are  going  to  visit  in  the  next 
port,  and  mermaids,  sea  nymphs  and  sirens 


have  filled  their  fantasies,  but  they  usually 
take  a  dim  view  of  women  on  shipboard.  Be- 
cause the  ocean  Is  a  cruel  mistress,  she  de- 
mands the  masculine  virtues  of  courage  and 
strength  rather  than  the  feminine  ones  of 
compassion  and  sensitivity.  Prom  a  human 
standpoint,  therefore,  the  ocean  is  only  a 
half-world  and  this  fact  has  profoundly  af- 
fected men's  relationships  to  the  sea. 

THE    SEA    AND     HISTORY 

The  relationship  between  nations  and  the 
sea  has  often  been  described  in  terms  of  na- 
tional sea  power. 

The  American  naval  theorist  Alfred  Thayer 
Mahan,  In  his  classic  work  "The  Influence  of 
Sea  Power  Upon  History,  1660-1783,"  held 
that  the  sea  power  of  a  state  rested  on  three 
things:  the  production  of  manufactured 
goods  In  the  home  country  for  overseas  trade; 
conunerce  across  the  seas  in  its  own  ships, 
and  colonies  or  dependent  states  on  the 
farther  shore  to  provide  safe  ports  and  goods 
for  exchange,  usually  raw  materials  to  be 
brought  back  to  the  home  country  for  fab- 
rication into  finished  products. 

The  function  of  a  navy  was  to  advance  all 
three  elements  of  sea  power.  By  dominating 
the  sea,  the  navy  protected  the  homeland 
from  Invasion  and  ensured  that  wars  would 
be  fought  on  other  people's  territory  while 
production  proceeded  unimpeded  at  home. 
The  navy  guarded  the  nation's  merchant 
ships  and  drove  the  ships  of  other  nations 
off  the  ocean.  It  helped  in  the  acquisition  of 
colonies  and  ensured  their  subsequent  docil- 
ity by  transporting  and  supplying  troops  and 
administrators  and  by  preventing  other 
states  from  interfering  in  these  activities. 

In  the  long  periods  of  maritime  peace  im- 
posed by  the  supremacy  of  Roman  and  Eng- 
lish sea  power,  the  sea  became  a  medium  fo* 
unifying  civilization.  As  Sir  Kenneth  Clark 
has  observed,  if  you  had  visited  the  public 
square  of  any  Mediterranean  town  in  the 
first  century  A.D. — in  Greece,  Italy,  Prance, 
Asia  Minor  or  North  Africa — you  would  hard- 
ly have  known  where  you  were,  any  more 
than  you  would  in  a  modem  airport.  Thus 
In  the  1 8th  and  19th  centuries  did  English 
sea  power  protect  the  development  of  a  new 
civilization  around  a  larger  ocean — the  At- 
lanta civilization,  which  we  are  stUl  build- 
ing today. 

What  meaning  does  sea  power  hold  for  the 
modem  world?  Mahan's  concepts  seem  out- 
moded in  an  age  when  superpowers  can  de- 
stroy each  other  by  pushing  the  right  but- 
tons, when  colonies  have  disappeared  and 
when  the  North  Vietnamese  can  laugh  In 
the  teeth  of  the  most  expensive  navy  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

A  new  kind  of  sea  power,  which  Mahan 
would  scarcely  recognize,  now  holds  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stage.  The  growing  vulnerability  of 
land-based  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
under  the  Impact  of  new  weapons  develop- 
ments makes  mutual  deterrence  in  the  bal- 
ance of  nuclear  terror  hinge  increasingly  on 
the  atomic-pKnrered  submarines,  armed  with 
ballistic  missiles,  with  which  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  United  States  confront  each  other 
under  the  seas.  In  part  because  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  deterrent,  the  traditional 
uses  of  sea  power  appear  to  have  become 
obsolete. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  a  general  war 
in  Europe,  which  would  require  the  U.S. 
Navy  to  protect  vast  ocean  shipments  of  men 
and  materials,  seems  the  unlikellest  at  pos- 
sibilities. Navies,  If  they  are  to  be  for  other 
purposes,  will  be  employed  only  in  small 
wars,  of  which  unhappily  there  seems  to  be 
an  abundance  In  this  bitter  second  half  of 
the  20th  century,  and  to  maintain  the  peace, 
wherever  possible,  along  the  coastlines  of  the 
world. 

THE    ULTIMATX    RECEFTACLZ 

Prom  a  scientific  point  of  view,  there  are 
many  properties  of  the  oceans  and  of  sea 
water  that  combine  to  determine  the  rela- 
tionships between  man  and  the  sea.  The  most 
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obvlotia  are  the  oceans'  vast  area,  great  depth 
and  huge  volume. 

Sea  water  is  the  most  abundant  substance 
accessible  to  man,  and  all  the  continents  are 
islands  in  the  midst  of  the  world-girdling 
sea.  The  periphery,  or  shoreline,  of  the  oceans 
is  several  times  longer  than  it  would  need  to 
be  if  the  waters  were  contained  in  a  simple 
circular  basin.  This  long  shoreline  gives  many 
peoples  access  to  the  sea  and  enables  them  to 
enjoy  its  benefits.  More  important,  the  shore- 
line allows  relatively  easy  access  to  vast  areas 
of  the  land.  In  the  words  of  Mahan,  "the 
powers  ruling  the  sea  are  always  near  any 
country  whose  ports  are  open  to  their  ships." 
The  fluid  character  of  water  on  our  planet 
is  the  miracle  that  makes  life  possible,  but  it 
also  means  that  the  oceans  fill  all  the  low 
places  of  the  earth.  Because  of  this  geo- 
graphical fact,  the  oceans  are  the  ultimate 
receptacle  of  the  wastes  of  the  land,  includ- 
ing the  wastes  that  are  produced  in  ever  in- 
creasing amounts  by  hxmian  beings  and  their 
Industries. 

The  relatively  high  density  and  low  viscos- 
ity of  sea  water  are  the  essential  qualities 
that  make  the  sea  surface  a  broad  and  easily 
traveled  highway.  In  technical  terms,  the 
water  provides  a  high  lift-drag  ratio  to  the 
6hlp>s  that  float  on  it;  consequently  large 
ships  and  heavy  cargoes  can  be  moved  fairly 
rapidly  across  the  ocean  with  comparatively 
little  motive  power.  Maritime  commerce 
would  be  impossible  If  sea  water  were  as 
viscous  as  molasses,  and  the  fuel  required 
to  carry  the  huge  cargoes  of  modern  ships 
would  be  prohibitively  expensive  If  the  water 
were  as  light  as  air. 

At  the  same  time,  the  combination  of  low 
viscosity  and  high  density  gives  rise  to  the 
principal  hazard  of  the  sea,  the  giant  wind- 
waves  caused  by  storms  that  crush  small 
ships  and  fiercely  attack  coastal  structures. 
If  the  water  were  much  more  viscous,  the 
wind  could  not  build  up  high,  steep  waves, 
and  if  it  were  much  lighter,  the  wave  force 
would  be  insignificant. 

The  high  density  and  fluidity  of  the  water 
create  a  serious  difficulty  when  men  attempt 
to  lower  themselves  or  their  equipment  deep 
below  the  surface :  the  enormous  hydrostatic 
pressure  at  great  depths,  which  crushes  all 
but  the  strongest  vessels,  forms  air  pockets 
In  submarine  cables  and  produces  high 
stresses  In  equipment  made  of  materials  with 
different  compressibilities. 

Prom  the  human  standpoint,  the  saltiness 
of  sea  water  Is  Its  most  undesirable  quality. 
Because  of  its  high  salt  content,  men  can 
neither  drink  it  nor  use  it  to  water  their 
crops.  The  ionized  salts  make  the  water  a 
good  conductor  of  electricity,  with  the  re- 
stilt  that  the  ocean  can  be  penetrated  for 
only  a  short  distance  by  radio  waves  and 
electrolytic  reactions  between  dissimilar 
metals  or  compounds  proceed  very  rapidly. 
Sea  water  is  much  less  transparent  to  visi- 
ble light  than  air  is,  but  it  is  more  trans- 
parent than  most  other  substances.  This  in- 
termediate transparency,  combined  with  a 
high  heat  capacity  and  a  high  rate  of  vapor- 
ization, makes  the  ocean  the  regulator  in  the 
great  thermal  engine  of  the  ocean  and  the 
atmosphere.  Most  of  the  energy  of  sunlight 
passes  virtually  unimpeded  throughout  the 
atmosphere  into  the  ocean,  where  it  is  ab- 
sorbed and  transformed.  Nearly  a  third  of 
all  solar  energy  reaching  the  earth's  surface 
goes  to  evaporate  sea  water. 

The  thermal  Inertia  of  the  sea,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  water  and  the  geographic  distri- 
bution of  ocean  and  land  profoundly  In- 
fluence our  planet's  weather  and  climate. 

LIFE  IN  THE  SEA 

The  moderate  transparency  and  high  den- 
sity of  sea  water,  and  the  great  depth  of  the 
ocean,  give  life  In  the  sea  a  very  different 
character  from  that  on  land. 

Photosynthesis  can  take  place  only  In  the 
waters  near  the  surface  where  bright  sun- 
light penetrates,   and  consequently  marine 


plants  In  the  open  ocean  cannot  support 
themselves  on  solid  ground.  Most  marine 
plants  have  solved  this  problem  by  being  ex- 
tremely small,  so  that  they  have  a  large  sur- 
face-to-volume ratio  and  sink  or  rise  slowly 
through  the  water.  To  maintain  their  small 
size  they  have  a  short  life-span,  measured  in 
hours  or  days  rather  than  in  the  seasons  or 
centuries  that  characterize  land  plants.  Con- 
sequently, although  the  total  production  of 
organic  matter  in  the  most  fertile  regions  of 
the  ocean  is  higher  than  that  in  fertile  land 
areas,  the  biomass  of  marine  plants  at  any 
one  time  is  small. 

The  animals  of  the  sea  have  been  forced 
to  adjust  themselves  to  this  regime  of  the 
plants,  with  the  result  that  the  food  we*:  In 
the  sea  Is  much  more  complex  than  on  land 
and  the  animals  that  can  be  utilized  by  man 
make  up  only  a  small  part  of  the  organic 
production  of  the  ocean.  The  plants  them- 
selves are  present  in  such  low  concentration 
that  they  cannot  be  economically  harvested. 
The  potential  harvest  of  human  food  from 
the  sea  is  still  far  from  being  realised  by 
human  beings.  Yet  It  will  never  be  possible 
for  men  to  obtain  more  than  a  fraction  of 
their  food  requirements  from  the  ocean. 

From  the  biologist's  point  of  view,  one  of 
the  most  important  characteristics  of  the 
ocean  is  its  great  age,  even  on  a  geologic  time 
scale.  Time  has  been  available  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  many  different  forms  of  life.  As  a  re- 
sult, living  things  In  the  sea  present  an  in- 
credible diversity.  Some  200,000  species  have 
already  been  identified  and  new  ones  are 
found  on  every  oceanographic  expedition. 
Some  of  these  are  "living  fossils"  from  the 
ancient  past  and  others  have  evolved  re- 
cently. 

In  former  times,  men  were  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  surface  of  the  sea,  together 
with  the  near-surface  waters  and  shallow 
seabed  that  were  accessible  to  fishermen.  As 
our  technology  advances,  however,  our  ability 
to  penetrate  and  use  the  entire  huge  volume 
of  the  ocean  and  to  explore  and  exploit  the 
seabed,  even  to  the  greatest  depths,  is  rapidly 
increasing.  The  shape  of  the  sea  floor,  the 
properties  of  the  deep  waters  and  the  distri- 
bution of  deep-sea  resources  have  thus  be- 
come of  much  greater  Interest  than 
previously. 

The  margins  of  the  oceans  surrounding  the 
continents,  containing  the  continental 
shelves  and  slopes  and  the  deeper  continen- 
tal rise,  are  probably  the  principal  location 
for  the  most  important  mineral  resources 
underneath  the  sea:  petroleum  and  natural 
gas.  The  living  resources  seem  to  exist  almost 
entirely  in  the  upper  1,500  meters,  and  like 
the  fossil  fuels  they  are  most  concentrated 
over  the  continental  shelves  and  slopes. 

Submarine  vehicles  for  both  military  and 
peaceful  purposes  are  a  spectacular  element 
of  the  new  marine  technology.  From  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  the  great  advantage  of 
submarines  rests  on  the  low  transparency  of 
sea  water  for  visible  light  and  radio  waves. 
A  deeply  submerged  submarine  can  neither 
be  seen  visually  nor  be  detected  by  radar. 
The  submarine  itself  would  be  equally  blind 
were  it  not  for  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
qualities  of  the  ocean:  its  capacity  to  trans- 
mit low-frequency  sounds  over  great 
distances. 

The  explosion  of  a  one-pound  block  of 
dynamite  In  the  air  can  be  heard  for  about 
half  a  mile.  Such  an  explosion  at  the  mid- 
depths  In  the  ocean  can  be  heard  for  many 
thousands  of  miles. 

The  ocean  is  far  from  being  a  perfect 
acoustical  transmitter,  however.  It  Is  full  of 
background  noises  made  by  animals  and  vol- 
canoes; the  surface  and  the  bottom  scatter 
and  absorb  sound;  variations  In  tempera- 
ture and  density  bend  and  distort  sound 
waves  in  complicated  ways,  and  the  ocean 
rings  with  echoes  like  a  badly  designed  au- 
ditorium. To  elucidate  and  overcome  these 
imperfections  in  sound  propagation  is  one  of 
the  major  problems  of  marine  technology. 


AN    INTERNATIONAI.   REGIME 

We  may  confidently  expect  that  the  ocean 
vifiU  be  far  more  important  to  mankind  in 
the  future  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past. 

Recognition  of  the  new  opportunities  in 
the  ocean  has  brought  a  widening  realiza- 
tion that  the  organization  of  human  society 
into  national  states,  which  works,  however 
imperfectly,  on  the  land,  is  not  well  suited 
to  the  optimum  utilization  of  the  sea.  A  new 
kind  of  regime  Is  needed  In  which  the  inter- 
ests of  all  states  are  protected  but  those  of 
humanity  as  a  whole  are  paramount. 

The  possible  nature  of  such  a  regime  is 
now  being  widely  discussed  in  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  forums.  It  is 
too  early  to  forecast  what  may  emerge.  Never- 
theless, it  can  be  hoped  that  agreement  will 
be  reached  on  a  set  of  principles  somewhat  as 
follows: 

1.  The  resources  of  the  high  seas  and  the 
underlying  seabed,  outside  those  areas  adja- 
cent to  the  coasts  In  which  the  coastal  states 
exercise  certain  exclusive  rights,  are  the  com- 
mon heritage  of  mankind  and  shall  be  used 
and  conserved  In  the  common  Interest  of  all 
men.  All  countries  shall  participate  in  an 
equitable  manner  in  the  benefits  gained  from 
these  resources.  Individual  states  shall  not 
appropriate  any  part  of  the  high  seas  or  of 
the  underlying  seabed. 

2.  The  areas  adjacent  to  the  coasts  In 
which  coastal  states  exercise  certain  exclusive 
rights  shall  be  as  small  as  feasible,  and  the 
outer  limits  of  these  areas  shall  be  fixed  by 
a  definite  depth  or  distance  from  shore  or 
by  a  formula  Involv.ng  both  depth  and  dis- 
tance. This  outer  boundary,  together  with 
the  nature  of  the  exclusive  rights  to  be  ex- 
ercised, should  be  determined  by  Interna- 
tional agreement  as  soon  as  possible. 

3.  Internationally  coordinated  action  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  pollution  of  the  ocean. 
Including  control  of  pollutants  coming  from 
the  land  or  the  air,  such  as  pesticides,  radio- 
active substances,  poisonous  chemicals  and 
sewage;  from  ships,  submarine  or  other 
equipment  used  at  sea,  and  from  exploita- 
tion of  marine  resources,  for  example,  ex- 
ploration, production,  storage  and  transpor- 
tation of  oil  and  gas. 

4  The  freedom  of  scientific  research  In  the 
ocean  shall  be  kept  Inviolate.  The  exclusive 
rights  granted  to  the  coastal  states  shall  not 
include  the  right  to  Interfere  with  scientific 
research  provided  that  the  coastal  state  is 
given  prior  notification  of  the  plan  to  con- 
duct the  research,  has  full  opportunity  to 
participate  in  It  and  has  access  to  all  the 
data  obtained  and  samples  collected,  and 
provided  that  the  research  does  not  delete- 
rlously  affect  marine  resources  or  other  uses 
of  the  sea. 

5.  Greatly  intensified  International  cooper- 
ation and  coordination  In  all  peaceful  uses 
of  the  ocean  Is  needed  to  encourage  and  ad- 
vance beneficial  exploiutlon  of  marine  re- 
sources and  technological  developments  for 
this  purpose,  to  ensure  the  conservation  and 
rational  use  of  resources  and  to  minimize 
Interference  among  uses  of  different  re- 
sources and  among  different  uses  of  the  same 
resource. 

6.  The  military  uses  of  the  ocean  floor  shall 
be  as  limited  as  practicable;  in  particular, 
no  nuclear  weapons  shall  be  planted  on  it. 

Agreement  on  these  principles  and  on  crea- 
tion of  an  international  regime  to  secure 
them  depends  largely,  although  by  no  means 
entirely,  on  the  U.S.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  government  and  people  will  be  far- 
sighted  enough  to  see  that  their  own  long- 
range  interests  Ue  in  a  generous  approach  to 
the  new  age  of  the  oceans. 


SERIES    ON    "LAW    AND    ENVIRON- 
MENT"—PART  rv 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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point  In  the  Ri:cord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  BAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fourth 
article  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
series    on    law    and    environment    ap- 
proaches the  subject  from  yet  another 
perspective.  Having  pointed  out  some  of 
the  legal  problems,  tactics,  and  strate- 
gies, and  some  pf  the  deep  constitutional 
issues  involved,  I  the  focus  in  the  current 
article  is  on  lefal  manpower.  Legal  so- 
lutions to  envijonmental  problems  will 
not  come  withciut  trained  lawyers.  The 
article   underscjores    the    poignant   fact 
that  too  few  of  the  Nation's  legal  minds 
are  concerned  with  conservation.  Poten- 
tial short-term  remedies  to  this  situa- 
tion were  suggested  at  the  recent  Arlie 
House  conference  sponsored  by  the  Con- 
servation Foundation  and  the  Conserva- 
tion and  Reseaitch  Foundation,  but  the 
long-range  prol  ilem   is  one  of  training 
and  that  probaaly  means  a  significant 
shifting  of  foci^  in  law  school  curricu- 
lums. 
Perhaps  this   s  the  first  time  in  legal 
;he   opportunity   to   de- 
velop a  new  la  k  speciality  was  known 
prior  to  the  tim((  of  the  full  development 
of  ^hat  C*n  be  i  :alled  the  body  of  law  in 
the  previous  series  arti- 
shown,  there  is  no  legal 
corpus  on  envircjnmental  problems.  With 
pressure  from  the  law  schools  combined 
with  pressure  frjm  the  public,  the  drive 
for  such  a  collec  tlon  would  be  increased, 
thereby  advancing  the  time  when  the 
public  can  be  ajsured  of  full  legal  pro- 
tection of  the  N  ition's  natural  heritage. 
The  article  follows: 
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FtTBLIC-DEFENDER  PLAN  ETED 

One  answer  to  this  situation,  lawyers  at 
the  conference  suggested,  would  be  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  environmental  public  de- 
fenders organized  along  the  lines  of  groups 
operating  in  the  clvll-rights  field  such  as 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the 
Legal  Defense  Fund  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

Such  a  system  might  be  coordinated  by 
a  national  nonprofit  legal  environmental  In- 
stitute capable  of  conducting  research  and 
carrying  out  litigation. 

No  prospect  of  such  a  system  is  in  sight. 

Comments  Mrs.  Gladys  Kessler,  member 
of  a  small,  new  law  firm  In  Washington: 
"We  cannot  even  get  adequate  public  de- 
fenders In  the  field  of  criminal  law.  In  en- 
vlroiunental  law.  it  ie  a  million  years  away." 

In  the  meantime,  however,  there  is  en- 
couraging evidence  that  some  environmental 
legal  service  needs  are  being  provided  to  the 
public. 

Most  of  the  lawyers  and  law  professors  at 
the  conference  are  donating  a  good  share  of 
their  time  to  public-interest  cases,  or  work- 
ing for  far  less  than  usual  fees. 

PIHM    donates    time 

The  firm  of  which  Mrs.  Kessler  is  a  mem- 
ber— Berlin.  Rolsman  &  Kessler — is  dedi- 
cated primarily  to  environmental  and  con- 
sumer Interests,  and  all  three  of  the  young 
partners  took  part  In  the  conference.  So  did 
Ralph  Nader,  who  devotes  almost  all  of  his 
time  to  the  pubUc  Interest  In  fighting  for 
consumer  and  environmental  issues. 

A  conference  observer  was  Bruc«  Montgom- 
ery of  the  prestigious  Washington  firm  of 
Arnold  &  Porter.  The  firm  Is  allowing  Mr. 
Montgomery  to  spend  all  of  his  time  for  a 
year  In  an  experimental  effort  to  organize. 
Institute,  and  stimulate  larger  Involvement 
in  pro  bono  publico  (for  the  public  good) 
work  in  the  fields  of  poverty  law,  civil  rights, 
and   the  environment. 

client   IMMtTNITY    REQUIBEO 

Mr.  Montgomery  says  he  has  the  right  to 
draw  on  up  to  15  percent  of  the  time  of  any 
or  all  of  the  65  members  of  Arnold  &  Porter 
for  pro  bono  work,  which  is  essentially  with- 
out charge  to  the  clients. 

Mr.  Montgomery  admitted  that  environ- 
ment related  pro  bono  work  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  exclude  the  firm's  clients.  And 
It  also  might  be  difficult  or  impossible  to 
bring  an  environmental  case  against  a  com- 
pany Involved  in  the  same  business  as  an 
Arnold  &  Porter  client,  because  it  might 
establish  a  precedent  which  could  later  af- 
fect that  client. 

Mrs.  Ann  Louise  Strong,  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Environmental  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  In  Philadelphia, 
said  she  had  run  into  the  same  problem 
when  trying  to  get  Philadelphia  firms  in- 
volved in  pro  bono  environmental  litigation. 

"A  major  firm  agreed  to  release  time  of 
their  people  for  environmental  cases,"  Mrs. 
Strong  said.  "The  first  two  situations  we 
brought  them  were  In  airport  location  and 
stream  pollution.  They  said  that  clients  were 
Involved  In  both.  Then  they  said:  'Find 
something  that  won't  be  controversial."  " 

Another  pioneer  in  the  field  Is  the  Envi- 
ronmental Defense  Fund,  a  nonprofit  group 
of  scientists  and  attorneys  based  In  Stony 
Brook,  N.y.  The  group  hires  counsel  bo  pur- 
sue scientific  objectives.  It  has  been  a  leader 
In  the  fight  to  ban  DDT. 

STUDY    program    PROPOSED 

James  Moorman  left  his  legal  work  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  this  year  to  be- 
come the  environmental  attorney  for  the 
Center  for  Law  and  Social  Policy,  a  non- 
profit educational  organization  established 
In  Washington.  The  center  seeks  to  handle 
cases  In  which  clients  cannot  afford  counsel. 

A  large  new  area  of  opportunity  lies  In 
development  of  environmental  programs  in 
more  of  the  nation's  law  schools,  the  con- 


ference was  told  by  Daniel  Tarlock,  profes- 
sor of  law  at  Indiana  University.  Student 
Interest  In  the  environmental  area  Is  on 
the  rise,  he  said.  But  law  schools  have  been 
slow  to  establish  necessary  curriculum 
reform. 

"In  most  law  schools,  the  compulsory 
courses  are  those  required  to  pass  the  bar 
exam:  tax  law,  corporation  law,  accounting, 
modern  real  estate,  contracts,"  says  Malcolm 
Baldwin  of  the  Conservation  Foundation 
"They  are  not  as  Illustrative  of  social  con- 
flicts and  relevant  community  needs  as 
courses  on  environmental  law." 


AMERICA'S  WORKING  WOMEN 

(Mr.  GETTYS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs 
which  are  active  in  my  district  and  in 
every  congressional  district  In  this  coun- 
try have  been  a  potent  force  in  improv- 
ing opportunities  available  for  working 
women  and  in  bringing  additional  dignity 
and  prestige  to  the  roles  which  women 
play  in  business  and  industry  and 
government. 

These  fine  organizations  have,  along 
with  many  other  worthwhile  activities, 
supported  with  vigor  and  effectiveness 
responsible  and  significant  legislative 
programs.  And  they  have  done  much  to 
provide  stimulating  associations  and  in- 
centives for  advancement  for  individual 
working  women  and  to  instill  in  them 
renewed  pride  in  the  usefulness  of  their 
occupations  imd  professions. 

During  this  National  Business  Wom- 
en's Week,  I  think  it  fitting  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  those  women  of  America  who 
now  staff  counters  and  desks  £ind  oflQces 
and  laboratories  and  clinics  and  operat- 
ing rooms  in  almost  all  possible  careers. 
They  are  doing  well  and  creditably  a  lot 
of  hard,  demanding,  responsible  jobs. 
And  in  the  course  of  earning  a  livelihood 
and  making  their  contribution  of  effi- 
ciency and  resourcefulness  to  their  call- 
ings, they  add  a  measure  of  feminine 
grace  to  the  work-a-day  world  in  which 
we  men  strive  to  keep  up  with  them. 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT 

(Mr.  SANDMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
ironic  that  while  we  work  and  pray  for 
peace  in  Vietnam,  more  Americans  have 
been  killed  on  the  job  in  the  past  4  years 
than  on  those  battlefields.  Few  know 
that  occupational  injuries  kill  more  than 
14,000  persons  every  year,  disable  an- 
other 2  million,  and  cost  250  million 
man-days  of  production. 

Unless  a  catastrophe  occurs,  like  the 
West  Virginia  coal  mine  disaster,  no 
newsmen  or  TV  cameras  alert  the  Na- 
tion as  its  workers  die,  or  are  maimed, 
singly  and  alone.  These  industrial  cas- 
ualty lists  go  on  year  after  year  despite 
a  half  century  of  organized  safety  activ- 
ity in  industi-y,  by  unions,  and  in  State 
and  Federal  Governments. 

Pioneers  in  industry  and  elsewhere 
have  taught  us  how  to  control  most  work 
hazards;  how  to  prevent  most  accidents 
and  injuries;  yet  the  Nation's  injury  rate 


still  rises.  This  can  only  mean  that  we 
have  failed  to  apply  universally  the 
safety  know-how  we  have. 

Now  the  time  has  come  for  a  compre- 
hensive occupational  safety  and  health 
act  which  will  build  on  the  experience 
and  expertise  we  have  so  painfully  ac- 
quired; which  will  utilize  the  resources 
of  State  and  Federal  agencies  to  research 
job  headth  and  safety  problems;  to  de- 
velop and  enforce  National  standards. 
President  Nixon  has  presented  such  a 
bill  to  Congress.  I  earnestly  urge  its 
passage. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  10595, 
GREAT  PLAINS  CGNSERVAIION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  POAGE  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  10595)  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  7,  1956  (70  Stat.  1115).  as 
amended,  providing  for  a  Great  Plains 
conservation  program: 
Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  91-584) 

The  committee  of  oonf  Tence  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
10596)  to  amend  the  act  of  August  7,  1966 
(70  Stat.  1115),  as  amended,  providing  for 
a  Great  Plains  conservation  program,  having 
met,  erfter  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  Insert  the  following : 

"That  section  16(b)(1)  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended.   Is   amended   to   read   as   follows: 

"•(1)  the  Secretary  Is  authorized,  within 
the  amounts  of  such  appropriations  as  may 
be  provided  therefor,  to  enter  Into  contracts 
of  not  to  exceed  ten  years  with  owners  and 
operators  of  land  in  the  Great  Plains  area 
having  such  control  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  needed  of  the  farms,  ranches, 
or  other  lands  covered  thereby;  but  such 
contracts  shall  be  entered  into  with  respect 
to  lands,  other  than  farms  or  ranches,  only 
where  erosion  is  so  serious  as  to  make  such 
contracts  necessary  for  the  protection  of  farm 
or  ranch  lands.  Such  contracts  shall  be  de- 
signed to  assist  farm,  ranch,  or  other  land 
owners  or  operators  to  make.  In  orderly  pro- 
gression over  a  period  of  years,  changes  In 
their  cropping  systems  or  land  uses  which 
are  needed  to  conserve,  develop,  protect,  and 
utilize  the  soil  and  water  resources  of  their 
farms,  ranches,  and  other  lands,  and  to  In- 
stall the  soil  and  water  conservation  meas- 
ures and  carry  out  the  practices  needed 
under  such  changed  systems  and  uses.  Such 
contracts  may  be  entered  Into  during  the 
period  ending  not  later  than  December  31, 
1981,  with  respect  to  farms,  ranches,  and 
other  lands  In  counties  In  the  Great  Plains 
area  of  the  States  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma.  South  Dakota.  Texas,  and  Wyo- 
ming, designated  by  the  Secretary  as  suscepti- 
ble to  serious  wind  erosion  by  reason  of  their 
soil  types,  terrain,  and  climatic  and  other 
factors.  The  land  owner  or  operator  shall 
furnish  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  of  farming 
operations  or  land  use  which  Incorporates 
such  soil  and  water  conservation  practices 
and  principles  as  may  be  determined  by  him 
to  be  practicable  for  maximum  mitigation  of 
climatic  hazards  of  the  area  in  which  such 
land  Is  located,  and  which  outlines  a  schedule 
of  proposed  changes  In  cropping  systems  or 
land  use  and  of  the  conservation  measures 
which  are  to  be   carried  out  on  the  farm. 


ranch,  or, other  land  during  the  contract  pe- 
riod to  protect  the  farm,  ranch,  or  other  land 
from  erosion  and  deterioration  by  natural 
causes.  Such  plan  may  also  Include  practices 
and  measures  for  (a)  enhancing  fish  and 
wildlife  and  recreation  resources,  (b)  pro- 
moting the  economic  use  of  land,  and  (c) 
reducing  or  controlling  agricultural  related 
pollution.  Inclusion  In  the  farm  plan  of  these 
practices  shall  be  the  exclusive  decision  of 
the  land  owner  or  operator.  Approved  con- 
servation plans  of  land  owners  and  operators 
developed  In  cooperation  with  the  soil  and 
water  conservation  district  In  which  their 
lands  are  situated  shall  form  a  basis  for 
contracts.  Under  the  contract  the  land  owner 
or  oi>erator  shall  agree — 

"'(I)  to  effectuate  the  plan  for  his  farm, 
ranch,  or  other  land  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  schedule  outlined  therein  un- 
less any  requirement  thereof  Is  waived  or 
modified  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection; 

"•(11)  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  further  pay- 
ments or  grants  under  the  contract  and  re- 
fund to  the  United  States  all  payments  or 
grants  received  thereunder  upon  his  viola- 
tion of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the 
time  he  has  control  of  the  land  if  the  Secre- 
tary, after  considering  the  recommendations 
of  the  soil  and  water  conservation  district 
board,  determines  that  such  violation  Is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  termination  of 
the  contract,  or  to  make  refunds  or  accept 
such  payment  adjustments  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  If  he  determines  that 
the  violation  by  the  owner  or  operator  does 
not  warrant  temlnatlon  of  the  contract; 

"  '(111)  upon  transfer  of  his  right  and  In- 
terest In  the  farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  dur- 
ing the  contract  period  to  forfeit  all  rights  to 
further  payments  or  grants  under  the  con- 
tract and  refund  to  the  United  States  all 
payments  or  grants  received  thereunder  un- 
less the  transferee  of  any  such  land  agrees 
with  the  Secretary  to  assume  all  obligations 
of  the  contract; 

"'(Iv)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  specified 
by  the  Secretary  In  the  contract  as  a  practice 
which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
the  contratct; 

"  "(v)  to  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  and  in- 
cludes in  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program  or  to  facilitate  the 
practical  administration  of  the  program. 

"  "In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
landowner  or  operator  the  Secretary  shall 
agree  to  share  the  cost  of  carrying  out  those 
conservation  practices  and  measures  set 
forth  in  the  contract  for  which  he  deter- 
mines that  cost  sharing  Is  appropriate  and 
in  the  pubUc  Interest.  The  portion  of  such 
cost  (Including  labor)  to  be  shared  shall  be 
that  part  which  the  Secretary  determines  is 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
physical  installation  of  the  conservation 
practices  and  measures  under  the  contract;' 

"Sec.  2.  Section  16(b)  (2)  of  said  Act  is 
amended  to  read : 

"'(2)  the  Secretary  may  terminate  any 
contract  with  a  land  owner  or  operator  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
termlnj^tlon  would  be  In  the  public  inter- 
est, an(i  may  agree  to  such  modification  of 
contracts  previously  entered  Into  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  program  or  facilitate  the 
practical  administration  thereof  or  to  ac- 
complish equitable  treatment  with  respect 
to  other  similar  conservation,  land  use,  or 
commodity  programs  administered  by  the 
Secretary;' 

"Sec.  3.  Section  16(b)(7)  of  said  Act  Is 
amended,  to  read: 

"  '(7)  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, without  fiscal  year  limitations, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  subsection:  Provided,  That  the  total  cost 
of  the  program  (excluding  administrative 
costs)  shall  not  exceed  $300,000,000,  and  for 


any  program  year  payments  shall  not  tat- 
ceed  (25,000,000.  The  funds  made  avallkble 
for  the  program  under  this  subsection  may 
be  expended  without  regard  to  the  martmiim 
payment  limitation  and  small  payment  in- 
creases required  under  section  8(e)  of  this 
Act,  and  may  be  distributed  among  States 
without  regard  to  distribution  of  funds  for- 
mulas of  section  16  of  this  Act.  The  program 
authorized  under  this  subsection  shall  be  in 
addition  to,  and  not  In  substitution  of,  other 
programs  in  such  area  authorized  by  this  or 
any  other  Act."  "  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

W.    R.    POACE, 

Prank   A.   Stobblefieu), 
Graham  PtrRCEu., 
Page  Belcher, 
Charles  M.  TEACtTE, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
Spcssard  L.  Holland. 
B.  Everett  Jordan, 
George  D.  Aiken, 
Henry  Bellmon, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  houses  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10595)  to  amend 
the  Act  of  August  7,  1956  (70  Stat.  1116), 
as  amended,  providing  for  a  Great  Plains 
conservation  program,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report. 

The  differences  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendment  and  how  those  differ- 
ences were  reconciled  In  the  conference  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  Senate  amendment  included  spe- 
cific language  to  give  the  Secretary  more 
flexibility  in  entering  into  contracts  where 
customary  control  Is  through  annual  leasing. 
Both  the  reports  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  stated  this  as  a  purpose  of 
the  legislation.  The  House  conferees  accepted 
this  Senate  amendment. 

(2)  The  Senate  amendment  also  included 
specific  language  to  limit  the  Secretary's 
contract  authority  on  land  units  that  are  not 
generally  considered  as  farms  or  ranches  to 
Instances  where  erosion  control  is  necessary. 
Both  the  reports  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  had  stated  this  as  a  purpose  of 
the  legislation.  The  House  conferees  accepted 
this  Senate  amendment  also. 

(3)  The  Senate  amendment  retained  the 
$150  million  authorization  in  present  law 
which  excludes  administrative  costs  and  runs 
through  December  31,  1971.  The  Senate 
amendment  also  authorized  an  additional 
$250  million  for  the  lO-year  period  ending 
December  31,  1981,  but  included  adminis- 
trative costs  within  this  authorization.  The 
House  bill  carried  a  total  authorization  of 
$300  million  for  the  Great  Plains  program 
through  calendar  year  1981  and  excluded  all 
administrative  costs  from  this  authorization. 

The  net  effect  of  the  Senate  amendment 
was  to  authorize  some  $25  million  to  $37.5 
million  more  for  cost-sharing  than  the  House 
version.  Since  the  authorized  expenditures 
under  the  present  law  must  be  subtracted 
from  the  $300  million  authorization  provided 
m  the  House  bill,  the  House  version,  even 
though  excluding  administrative  costs,  pro- 
vided a  smaller  authorization  during  the 
next  12  years  than  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  Conference  Committee  accepted  the 
House  language  In  regard  to  both  the  au- 
thorization and  the  exclusion  of  administra- 
tive costs. 

(4)  There  were  several  typographical  and 
clerical  changes  in  the  Senate  amendment 
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which      were      4*^epte<l      by      the     House 
conferees. 

(6)  The  Senalie  amendment  changed  the 
title  of  the  bill  s^  as  to  amend  Section  10(b) 
of  the  Soil  Coniervatlon  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act.  Thi  title  of  the  House  bill  pro- 
vided for  the  amendment  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 7,  1966  oh  Stat.  1115),  the  original 
statute  enacting]  the  Great  Plains  program. 
The  House  conlprees  accepted  this  Senate 
amendment. 

R.    POAGE. 

%NK  A.  Stubblefielo. 

GRAHAM  PmtCELI., 

Page  Belcher, 
Charles  M.  Tcague. 
Managerk  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimops  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MAiLLiAiD,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  on  acjcoiint  of  ofiQcial  business. 

Mr.  Corman.  ifor  Tuesday,  October  21, 
on  account  of  ofccial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

"By  ananimoiis  consent,  permission  to 
afldresS'the  Hduse,  following  the  legis- 
lative program]  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entared.  w£is  granted  to: 

Mr.  Brown  df  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  October  23. 

Mr.  Patman,  [for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ctober  22,  for  60  minutes, 
of  West  Virginia,  for  1 


ber  21,  and  on 
Mr.  Hechle 

hour,  today. 
Mr.  Gross. 
Mr.  CoNTE  I 

grebe* ,  for  20 


jr  30  minutes,  today, 
the  request  of  Mr.  Land- 
linutes,  today;  to  revise 
and    extend    his    remarks    and    include 
extraneous  maOter. 

(The  following  Members   lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PufeyER  of  North  Carolina), 
to  revise  and  ^tend  their  remarks  and 
Include  extranebus  matter :  > 
Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  GonzaleI  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Ryan,  for  60  minutes,  on  Novem- 
ber 14. 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


consent,  permission  to 
id  remarks  was  granted 


I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
?nd  his  remarks  in  Com- 
^hole  following  Mr.  Bar- 


By  unanimoi 
revise  and  ext 
to: 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Annunzi 
Barrett)  to  exf 
mittee  of  the 

RETT. 

(The  foUowihg  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  lIndgrebe)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  ROUDEBU^H. 

Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  McKneaIly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  i|i  two  instances. 

Mr.  BROOMFltLD. 

Mr.  Chamber;,ain. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbroo:  i.  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  two  instsuices. 

Mr.  Rhodes  ii  i  five  instances. 

Mr.  ScHWENfEL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Lanogre^e. 

Mr.  KUYKENf  ALL, 

Mr.  Craicer. 
Mr.  Duncan. 


Mr.  Wydlbh. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota, 

Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Hogan. 

Mrs.  EhvYKR. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Prkykr  of  North  C:>arollna) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.   PURCELL. 

Mr.  Mikva  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Tunney. 
Mr.  Leggett. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Nichols  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  four 
instances. 
Mr.  Kyros. 
Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  OXTlNGER. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2264.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  authorization  for 
grants  for  communicable  disease  control  and 
vaccination  assistance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S  2452.  An  act  to  amend  section  211  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  equalize  the 
retirement  benefits  for  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  with  retirement 
benefits  provided  for  other  officers  in  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  74.  An  act  to  place  In  trust  status  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  In- 
dian Reservation  in  North  tmd  South  Dakota; 

S.  775.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  shall  hold  certain  land  in  trust  for 
the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Port  Ber- 
thold  Reservation,  North  Dakota;   and 

S.  921.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  is  held  by  the  United  States 
in  trust  for  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe 
of  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Reservation. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  the  following  days  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 
On  October  20,  1969: 

H.R.  12781.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  13194.  An  act  to  authorize  special  al- 


lowances for  lenders  with  respect  to  insured 
student  loans  under  title  rV-B  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  when  necessary  in  the 
light  of  economic  conditions  in  order  to  as- 
sure that  students  will  have  reasonable  ac- 
cess to  such  loans  for  financing  their  educa- 
tion, and  to  Increase  the  authorizations  for 
certain  other  student  assistance  programs. 
On  October  21,  1969: 
H.R.  11039.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612) ,  as  amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  4  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  October  22,  1969.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1268.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  and  foster  Joint  rates 
for  international  transportation  of  property, 
to  facilitate  the  transporatlon  of  such  prop- 
erty, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1269.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
National  Conference  on  Citizenship,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  audit  of  the  Conference 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1969,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  2.  Public 
Law  88-504;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

1270.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  a  special  review  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  in  New  York  City,  conducted  Jointly 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS :  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  1689  (Rept.  No.  91- 
581 ) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  H.R.  13949.  A  bill  to  provide 
certain  equipment  for  use  in  the  offices  of 
Members,  officers,  and  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-582).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  tlie  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Hovise  Concurrent  Resolution  178 
Concurrent  resolution  to  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  on  participation  in  the  Ninth  In- 
ternational Congress  on  High  Speed  F  liotog- 
raphy,  to  be  held  in  Denver.  Colo.,  in  Au- 
gust 1970  (Rept.  No.  91-583).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  10595  (Rept.  No. 
91-584).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  586.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideral  ion  of  H.R.  14001,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to 
authorize  modifications  of  the  system  of  se- 
lecting persons  for  induction  Into  the  Armed 


Forces   under   this   act    (Rept.   No.   91-585), 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  587.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  6778,  a  bUl  to  amend 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-686).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  14425.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  in 
honor  of  the  1,000th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  St.  Stephen  of  Hungary:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  14426.    A    bill    to    provide    additional 
penalties    for    the    use    of    firearms    in    the 
commission  of  certain  crimes  of  violence;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FTTLTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  14427.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  development  and  improved  manage- 
ment of  national  forest  commercial  forest 
land,  to  establish  a  high  timber  yield  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  14428.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  to  purchase 
conventional  mortgages,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  14429.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  avall- 
abiUty  of  guaranteed  home  loan  financing 
for  veterans  and  to  Increase  the  income  of 
the  national  service  life  Insurance  fund;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  14430.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  Increases  in  benefits 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  program,  to  provide  health  Insur- 
ance benefits  for  the  disabled,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.    GILBERT    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Annunzio, 
Mr.  Biagoi,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  BtniTON 
of     California,     Mr.     BtrrroN,     Mr. 
Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Caret, 
Mrs.     Chisholm,     Mr.     Clark.     Mr. 
CoNTERS,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,      Mr.      Farbstein,      Mr. 
Peighan,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Grat,  and 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon) : 
H.R.  14431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide   increases  in   benefits 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  program,  to  provide  health  insur- 
ance benefits  for  the  disabled,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on  Ways   and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    GILBERT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Halpern.  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.   Hicks,  Mr.   Howard,  Mr. 
Kluczynski,    Mr.    Koch,    Mr.    Leg- 
gett,  Mr.   Madden,   Mr.   Matsunaoa, 
Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  O'Konski,  Mr.  Olj 
SEN,  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachuset*!; 
Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Pucinski,  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.    RooNEY    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Tiernan,  and  Mr.  Tun- 
ney) : 
H.R.  14432.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide   increases   in  benefits 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance    program,    to    provide    health   in- 
surance  benefits   for   the  disabled,   and   for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.    14433.   A   bill   to   provide   long-term 
financing   for   expanded   tirban   mass   trans- 


portation programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 

H.R.  14434.  A  bill  to  provide  a  pension  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their  widows; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  14435.  A  bill  to  amend  section  236 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  and  section  101 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  to  reduce  from  25  to  20  percent  of 
the  tenant's  Income  the  maximum  rent 
which  may  be  charged  for  a  dwelling  unit 
in  a  section  236  project  or  a  dwelling 
unit  qualifying  for  assistance  under  the  rent 
supplement  program:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE    of    Texas    (by    re- 
quest) : 

H.R.  14436.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  provide  special  rates  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
for  widows  of  veterans  who  had  certain 
service-connected  disabilities,  to  provide  a 
death  gratuity  for  such  widows,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 

H.R.  14437.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  50-percent, 
across-the-board  increase  in  monthly  bene- 
fits thereunder,  with  the  resulting  benefit 
costs  being  borne  equally  by  employers,  em- 
ployees, and  the  Federal  Government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.R.  14438.  A  bill  to  protect  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  prohibiting  the 
movement  In  such  commerce  of  horses  which 
are  "sored,"  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.R.  14439.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  penal- 
ties for  the  unlawful  transportation  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  and  to  make  it  unlawful  to  so- 
licit the  assistance  of  or  use  a  person  under 
the  age  of  18  in  the  unlawful  trafficking  of 
any  such  drug;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 

H.R.  14440.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 

of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 

basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   JOHNSON  of   California    (for 

himself,   Mr.  Don   H.   Clausen,   Mr. 

Wyatt,    Mr.    Dellenback,    and    Mr. 

SiSK)  : 

H.R.  14441.  A  bill  to  provide  a  method  for 
paying  costs  of  fires  caused  without  negli- 
gence in  connection  with  national  forest  tim- 
ber sales  operations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 

H.R.  14442.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments 
on  certain  outstanding  bonds  or  other  obli- 
gations secured  by  lands  acquired  for  Federal 
reclamation  projects,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  MEXCHER: 

H.R.  14443.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  so  as  to  exempt  certain  private  air- 
craft entering  or  departing  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  at  night  or  on  Sunday  or 
a  holiday  from  provisions  requiring  payment 
to  the  United  States  for  overtime  services  of 
customs  officers  and  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 

H.R.  14444.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 

H.R.  14445.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
additions  to  the  reserves  for  bad  debts  of 
certain  agricultural  and  livestock  credit  cor- 
porations; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  14446.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  a  fence  near 
the  International  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  In  the  city  of  El 
Paso,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
HU.    14447.   A   bill   to   provide   additional 
benefits  for  optometry  officers  of   the   uni- 
formed services:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wacgonner,  Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr.  Hender- 
son, Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Blakton, 
Mr.   Gettys,   Mr.   Griffin,   Mr.   An- 
drews of  Alabama,  Mr.  McMillan, 
and  Mr.  Hagan)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  420.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  revocation  of  the  United  Nations 
economic  sanctions  against  Southern  Rho- 
desia; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA : 
H.    Con.   Res.   421.    Concurrent   resolution 
urging  the  adoption  of  policies  to  offset  the 
adverse  effects  of  governmental  restrictions 
upon  the  housing  Industry;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
H.   Con.   Res.   422.   Concurrent   resolution 
urging  the  adoption  of  policies  to  offset  the 
adverse  effects  of  governmental  monetary  re- 
strictions upon  the  housing  industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  423.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense   of  the  Congress  to  the 
revocation    of    the    U.N.    sanctions    against 
Southern   Rhodesia;    to   the   Comnalttee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
H.  Res.  585.  Resolution  establishing  a  Select 
Committee  on  Congressional  Mailing  Stand- 
ards; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R.  14448.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Catrlna 
Nappo:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 

H.R.  14449.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
M.  Sims,  Sr.:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC, 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

300.  By  Mr.  COUGHLIN:  Petition  of  reso- 
lution of  Upper  Gwynedd  Township,  Mont- 
gomery County,  Pa.,  regarding  tax  status  of 
muncipal  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

301.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  City 
Council,  Marysville,  Calif.,  relative  to  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  flood  control  proj- 
ect fund  for  the  fiscal  year  1970-71;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

302.  Also,  petition  of  Board  of  Levee  Com- 
missioners, Marysville,  Calif.,  relative  to  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  flood  control  proj- 
ect fund  for  the  fiscal  year  1970-71;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

303.  Also,  petition  of  Lake  City  Council  No. 
26,  Junior  Order  United  American  Mechanics, 
Lake  City,  Tenn.,  relative  to  placing  the  flag 
in  public  school  classrooms;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

304.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, Livingston  County,  Mich.,  rela- 
tive to  achieving  peace  in  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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October  21,  1969 


THE  PROSPECTS  FOR  WYOMZNO— 
"WE  SHOULD  NOT  PEEL  LONE- 
SOME" 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF   WTOMINO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  21.  1969 

Mr.  WOlD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Senator  CLtrroRD  Hansen  of  Wyoming 
and  I  responded  to  a  story  in  the  Wall 
Street  Jouitnal  which  gave  a  gloomy 
forecast  tot  the  future  of  my  district, 
the  great  State  of  Wyoming.  We  pointed 
out  the  artlple  had  missed  many  devel- 
opments in  I  our  State  and,  more  than 
that,  had  niade  an  erroneous  appraisal 
of  our  Staite's  economic  and  demo- 
graphic potential.  Indeed,  many  of  what 
the  author  oalled  liabilities  seemed  to  us 
to  be  assets. 

It  is  heartening  to  know  that  there  are 
observers  whose  assessments  of  Wyo- 
ming's futuce  are  optimistic.  Therefore, 
.  I  wquld  like  to  insert  at  this  point  an  edi- 
-  toriftl  Jrom  the  Casper  Star-Tribune  of 
October  14,  1969,  which  incorporates  an 
editorial  from  the  Denver-Post  concern- 
ing the  article  on  Wyoming: 

We  Sh©uij)n't   Peel  Lonzsomk 
The   Etenvei    Post   had    an   editorial   com- 
ment Sunday  on   the  Wyoming  population 
and  economic  picture.  We  believe  It  Is  a  very 
fair  appraisal  bf  the  situation.  As  an  out-of- 
state  newspaptr,  the  Post  can  look  at  It  with 
a  somewhat  niore  unbiased  view  than  those 
of  us  who  ar^  in  the  midst  of  these  prob- 
lems. 
The  Post's  (dltorlal  Is  quoted  In  full: 
"Wyoming   has   lost   population   since   the 
1960  census  which  showed  330,000  residents 
and  that's  a  clsgrace  In  the  usual  up-and- 
at-em   frame    3f   mind   prevalent  since   the 
pioneers  decldKl  the  West  had  to  be  won 
"We  think  differently. 

"Obviously.  It  Is  painful  to  lose  popula- 
tion. A  town  taat  needs  all  the  taxes  It  can 
possibly  get  tj  run  Its  school  system,  or 
town  hall.  Is  hurt  every  time  a  house  or  busi- 
ness building  turns  up  vacant. 

'•But  thlnklig  of  Wyoming  as  a  whole 
there's  a  lot  t»  be  said  for  having  a  small, 
manageable  papulation — at  least  at  this 
point  In  hlstor?. 

"The  entire  lountry  Is  Just  waking  up  to 
the  fact  that  (nvtronment  Is  a  lot  easier  to 
protect  from  ulr  and  water  pollution  and 
urban  decay  before  they  start  than  to  try  to 
salvage  affairs  after  the  damage  has  been 
done. 

"In  that  regard  Wyoming  has  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  guide  its  development — to  set 
standards  for  Industry,  to  watch  where  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  buries  Its  bombs 
and,  above  aU.  to  be  selective  in  the  type 
of  Industry  It  aieks  out. 

"Elsewhere  U,  today's  Denver  Post  there  Is 
A  story  detailing  plans  for  a  new  uranium 
mining  town  u  be  built  near  Medicine  Bow. 
Within  a  ye«Lr  i  here  will  be  more  than  1,000 
residents,  with  more  to  come. 

"If  stories  lite  that  do  not  reassure  de- 
velop-or-bust  '  Vyomingltes,  we  feel  confi- 
dent In  assuring  Wyoming  that  growth  wlU 
come.  The  mathematics  of  U.S.  population 
growth  under  vrite  the  InevltAblllty  of 
growth.  Just  ail  Is  the  case  with  Colorado, 
the  chance  of  locating  new  industry  la  a 
clean,  recreatl^n-rlch  Western  state  will 
prove  an  overpf)werlng  lure  to  more  indus- 
trialists than  w4  need. 


-So  to  thOM  WyomlnglteB  who  read  dls- 
(ut«r  Into  last  week'*  article  in  th«  WaU 
Street  Journal  entitled,  "The  Lonesome 
Land,'  we'd  say,  'Cheer  up.'  Youll  soon  have 
more  Industrial  suitors  than  a  school  marm 
In  an  oldtlme  Wyoming  oowtown  on  Sattir- 
day  night.  Itll  be  a  case  of  picking  out  the 
good-looking  ones." 


A   MEMOIR   BY   FORMER   SENATOR 
CARLHAYDEN 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  article 
published  in  the  September  1969  issue 
of  Highway  User.  It  was  written  by  the 
former  sheriff  of  Maricopa  County,  our 
beloved  Senator  Carl  Hayden,  who  re- 
tired last  year  but  who,  it  is  refreshing 
to  note,  has  maintained  his  interest  In 
the  national  scene,  in  the  Senate,  and 
in  Congress  and  its  many  problems — in 
this  instance,  highways. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Hayden's  article  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  tu  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
In  Rktrosptct:   "I  Pox  Pullt  REPAro" 
(By  former  U.S.   Senator  Carl  Hayden) 
Aa  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  It  was  my  Job  to  see  that  the 
Interstate   Highway   System   received   a   fair 
share  of  the  money  collected  from  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

Since  my  flna;  return  from  Washington, 
I  have  iot  failed  to  observe  the  thousands 
of  automobiles  that  move  with  speed  over 
an  abundance  of  paved  highways.  This  re- 
minds me  that  when  I  was  the  sheriff  of 
Maricopa  County  over  a  half  century  ago  I 
pleaded  with  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  buy 
an  automobile  for  official  use  by  me  and  my 
four  deputies.  The  supervisors  turned  me 
down  cold.  To  serve  a  warrant  or  a  summons 
we  had  to  ride  horseback  and  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  of  30  cents  a  mile. 

My  recollection  is  that  In  1916  Congress- 
man Dorsey  W.  Shackleford.  of  Missouri, 
sponsored  a  good  roads  bill,  that  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  authorized 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds  to  assist  In 
the  building  of  State  roads.  When  the  bill 
came  over  to  the  Senate,  Senator  John  Bank- 
head  of  Alabama  took  charge  of  It.  It  became 
known  as  the  Bankhead  Act  of  1916. 

TO  THE  WHTTE  HOUSE 

One  day.  Senator  Banthead  said  to  Sena- 
tor Kenneth  McKellar  o  Tennessee:  "Presi- 
dent Wilson  doesn't  like  me,  but  he  likes  you. 
I  want  you  to  go  with  me  to  the  White  House 
to  see  If  he  will  agree  to  t:ie  appropriation  of 
money  in  accordance  with  my  road  bill." 
Senator  Bankhead  told  Senator  McKellar 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  obtain  $5  million  for 
that  purpose. 

When  they  brought  up  the  subject  with 
President  Wilson,  he  s&ld  that  he  had  grave 
doubts  about  whether  he  should  have  signed 
that  bill — that  It  was  a  State,  and  not  a 
Federal,  function  to  build  roads. 

The  First  World  War  was  then  going  on  In 
Europe.  Senator  McKellar  said  that  In  the 


event  of  war,  good  roads  would  expedite  the 
movement  of  troope.  The  Preeident  said  he 
had  not  thought  of  that,  and  asked  how 
much  money  they  wanted.  M<£ellar  replied 
that  they  would  leave  that  to  his  Judgment 
They  were  delighted  when  President  Wilson 
suggested  $15  million,  and  that  was  the  be- 
ginning of  Federal  aid  to  highway  con- 
struction in  the  United  States. 

After  I  became  a  member  of  the  Senate  in 
1927,  I  was  made  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Roads,  and  In  that  way,  became  ac- 
quainted with  officials  of  the  State  highway 
departments,  who  appeared  each  year  to  ask 
lor  Federal  aid  for  the  construction  of  roads. 
When  Franklin  Roosevelt  became  Presi- 
dent, the  nation  was  in  what  was  called  the 
Great  Depression,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
provide  work  for  the  unemployed. 

I  went  to  the  White  House  and  told  him 
that  there  was  no  better  way  to  accomplish 
that  purpose  than  by  the  construction  of 
highways. 

He  asked  me  how  much  It  would  cost,  and 
I  said  $400  million.  The  President  wanted  to 
know  how  I  arrived  at  that  figure.  I  told  him 
that  I  had  asked  each  State  highway  depart- 
ment how  much  It  could  usefully  spend  and 
$400  million  was  the  amount  recommended. 
He  said  to  go  tell  Bob  Wagner  to  put  It  in 
the  Work  Relief  BUI,  which  became  a  law  on 
June  14,  1933. 

NATIONAL    SYSTEM 

In  1934,  Congressman  Cartwrlght  of  Okla- 
homa sponsored  the  customary  Federal  aid 
to  roads  bill.  When  the  State  highway  officials 
appeared  before  my  Senate  committee,  I  told 
them  to  go  home  and  come  back  within  a 
month  with  a  draft  of  a  bill  providing  for  a 
national  highway  system.  They  did  that,  and 
the  bill  became  a  law  on  March  26,  1934. 

Indian  reservations  make  up  so  much  of 
the  area  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  that  I 
Inserted  a  provision  in  the  Federal  Highway 
Act,  which  provides  that  the  States  do  not 
have  to  match  Federal  funds  expended  on 
Indian  reservations.  One  year,  the  Arizona 
State  Highway  Commission  was  "hard  up," 
so  a  highway  was  constructed  within  the 
San  Carlos  Indian  Reservation  which  passed 
over  the  top  of  the  CooUdge  Dam.  A  more  di- 
rect and  much  better  highway  connecting 
Gila  and  Graham  Counties  has  since  been 
constructed. 

I  have  been  asked  a  number  of  times  why 
Arizona  needed  Interstate  highways.  My  an- 
swer was  that  in  northern  Arizona  we  have 
the  Petrified  Forest  and  the  Grand  Canyon, 
which  we  want  the  American  people  to  see, 
and  In  southern  Arizona  we  have  one  of  the 
finest  winter  climates  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  to  which  we  want  all  of  those 
who  ride  in  automobiles  to  have  access. 

When  on  a  hot  summer  day  I  get  seated  In 
an  automobile  and  can  be  up  into  a  pine 
forest  In  less  than  two  hours,  I  feel  fully  re- 
paid for  all  the  time  I  devoted  to  Federal  aid 
to  the  construction  of  highways. 


October  21,  1969 


MR.  AGNEW  DOES  NOT  UNDER- 
STAND 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW   JEBGZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Sunday  at  a  Republican 
fundraising  dinner  in  New  Orleans,  the 
Vice  President — although  he  did  not  use 
my  name — said  I  was  an  effete,  Impudent, 


and  masochistic  snob.  He  also  managed 
tc  Include  in  that  Invective  countless 
Americans,  perhaps  even  a  majority  of 
Americans. 

My  crime,  and  theirs,  was  to  support, 
and  in  many  cases,  take  part  in  the  Octo- 
ber 15  moratorium  to  protest  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

As  one  who  has  often  four.d  humor  In 
the  Vice  President's  antics,  I  find  this 
latest  bit  of  sounding  off  both  outrageous 
and  incredibly  stupid. 

It  is  not  the  name  calling  that  I  mind 
so  much  as  Mr.  Agkew's  implication  that 
I  and  many  other  Americans  are  disloyal 
to  our  country.  I  consider  myself  a  loyal 
American,  and  I  consider  most  of  those 
in  this  country  who  supported  the  mora- 
torium to  be  loyal  Americans. 

Mr.  AcNEw  is  terribly  confused;  he 
equates  policies  to  principles. 

Mr.  AcNEW  does  not  understand  that 
the  test  of  loyalty  is  adherence  to  prin- 
ciples, not  to  policies.  Whenever  I  believe 
our  principles  are  not  being  reflected  in 
our  policies.  I  will  protest — as  every  good 
American  should  and  as  many  did  on 
October  15. 

I  agree  with  the  headline  on  an  edi- 
torial in  today's  Washington  Post  that 
Mr.  AcNEW  is  "no  longer  a  laughing  mat- 
ter." I  Include  it  and  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  entitled  "Mr.  Agnew 
Doesn't  Understand"  into  the  Record: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  21,  19691 
Mr.  Acnew:  No  Longeb  a  Laughing  Matter 
By  writ  and  by  tradition  the  vice-presi- 
dency is  an  office  In  which  there  is  practically 
nothing  to  do.  The  trick  of  course  lies  In 
doing  It  well — in  standing  back  and  learning. 
In  readying  oneself  for  any  emergency,  in 
supporting  the  President  backstairs  where 
one  can  and  in  doing  nothing  that  goes 
against  his  interest.  Clearly,  then,  in  the  case 
of  'Vice  President  Agnew  we  are  faced  with 
one  of  two  possibilities.  One  Is  that  Mr. 
Agnew  with  his  ten-month  roadshow  of 
gaffes,  goofs,  and  raw  demagoguery  hasn't 
caught  on  to  his  Job.  The  other  Is  tliat  he 
has — that  Mr.  Nixon  is  authorizing  and/or 
approving  the  Vice  President's  public  dicta 
as  part  of  some  elaborate  (and  foredoomed) 
political  game.  Neither  is  particularly  reas- 
suring, but  if  the  latter  is  the  case,  we  should 
be  told. 

In  New  Orleans  on  Sunday  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent made  tills  necessary  with  his  comments 
on  the  war  and  on  the  motivations  of  those 
Involved  In  last  week's  Vietnam  moratorium : 
"If  the  moratorium  had  any  use  whatever, 
it  served  as  an  emotional  purgative  for  those 
who  feel  the  need  to  cleanse  themselves  of 
their  lack  of  ability  to  offer  a  constructive 
solution  to  the  problem." 
And  again: 

"A  spirit  of  national  masochism  prevails, 
encouraged  by  an  effete  corps  of  impudent 
snobs  who  characterize  themselves  as  intel- 
lectuals. It  Is  in  this  setting  of  dangerous 
oversimplification  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
achieves  Its  greatest  distortion." 
And  again: 

"Great  patriots  of  past  generations  would 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  Americans 
would  ever  doubt  the  validity  of  America's 
resolve  to  protect  free  men  from  totalitarian 
attack.  Yet  today  we  see  those  among  us  who 
prefer  to  side  with  an  enemy  aggressor  rather 
than  stand  by  this  free  nation." 

Mr.  Agnew  also  let  It  be  known  that  those 
who  participated  In  the  moratorium  were 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  supporting  "a  massive 
public  outpouring  of  sentiment  against  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States"  and  of  not  caring  to  "disassociate 
themselves  from  the  objective  enunciated  by 
the  enemy  in  Hanoi." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Now  what  Is  interesting  In  all  this  Is  cer- 
tainly not  the  Vice  President's  line  of 
thought  or  his  ham-handed  effort  to  dis- 
credit the  motivation  and  question  the  loyal- 
ty of  a  large  and  respectable  part  of  the 
political  community:  we  have  seen  and 
heard  all  that  before.  It  is  not  even  to  the 
main  point  to  observe  that  Mr.  Agnew  has 
outdone  himself  in  assuring  the  hostility 
of  a  part  of  the  electorate  Mr.  Nixon  has 
some  interest  in  calming  down.  Nor  does 
the  subject  upon  which  Mr.  Agnew  chose  to 
discourse  with  such  vehemence  permit  his 
remarks  to  be  received  with  the  national 
giggle  they  so  frequently  Inspire.  This  time 
around  the  only  question  worth  asking  is 
what  the  President  thought  of  what  Mr. 
Agnew  said. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  engaged  In  a  highly  chancy 
and  complicated  maneuver  to  end  the  war 
in  Vietnam  In  a  way  which  will  not  do  ut- 
ter violence  to  this  country's  interests 
abroad  and  which  will  not  result  in  a  ter- 
rible rending  of  the  social  fabric  at  home — 
In  a  rlght-to-mlddle  uprising  based  on 
charges  of  l)etrayal  and  sell-out.  At  least 
that  is  what  you  can  hear  any  day  of  the 
week  from  those  behind  the  scenes  In  his 
administration  who  argue  the  case  for  his 
method  of  disengagement  and  who  beg  un- 
derstanding of  it.  Simultaneously  we  wit- 
ness Vice  President  Agnew  out  fomenting  pre- 
cisely the  kinds  of  emotions  others  in  the 
White  House  profess  to  fear  and  claim  their 
strategy  is  designed  in  large  measure  to 
avoid.  It  really  will  not  do  for  Mr.  Zlegler, 
the  White  House  spokesman,  merely  to  In- 
dicate that  vice  presidential  speeches  for 
party  gatherings  are  not  cleared  In  advance 
by  the  White  House.  If  Mr.  Nixon  wishes  to 
be  in  any  way  convincing  in  this  matter  or 
to  preserve  the  notion  that  he  Is  acting  In 
good  faith,  then  he  must  repudiate  the  ex- 
cesses of  his  Vice  President  or  silence  him 
or — ideally — do  both. 

I  From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Oct.  21, 19691 
Mr.  Agnew  Does  Not  Understand 

Vice  President  Agnew  demonstrated  a  truly 
monumental  insensltlvlty  to  the  most  pro- 
found concern  of  millions  of  Americans — 
and  particularly  the  nation's  youth — when 
he  described  last  week's  Vietnam  Morato- 
rium as  the  creation  of  "an  effete  corps  of 
impudent  snobs  who  characterize  themselves 
as  Intellectuals."  He  has  learned  nothing 
from  the  remarkable  demonstration  In  which 
Idealistic  young  men  and  women  from  the 
nation's  campuses  were  Joined  by  Americans 
of  every  generation  and  from  all  walks  of 
life  in  an  urgent  appeal  that  the  United 
States  Government  follow  a  more  effective 
path  to  peace. 

The  purpose  of  the  Moratorium  was  to  un- 
derscore the  need  for  active  pursuit  of  peace 
in  Vietnam.  Far  from  undermining  the  Presi- 
dent's position  of  leadership,  It  presented  him 
with  a  strengthened  mandate  to  carry  out 
with  more  vigor  and  more  determination  the 
basic  policy  he  says  he  is  pursuing.  Neither 
he  nor  Mr.  Agnew  gives  evidence  of  under- 
standing what  the  Moratorium  was  all  about. 

Mr.  Agnew  darkly  hinted  at  some  treason- 
able duplicity  because  the  planners  of  the 
Moratorium  had  failed  to  renounce  support 
from  Hanoi — a  support  they  had  never  asked. 

He  sought  easy  applause  from  a  Republican 
fund-raising  audience  In  New  Orleans  by 
ascribing  the  success  of  the  Moratorium  to 
"a  spirit  of  national  masochism." 

In  the  same  speech,  he  lambasted  the  na- 
tion's youth  In  sweeping  and  ignorant  gen- 
eralizations, when  It  is  clear  to  all  perceptive 
observers  that  American  youth  today  is  far 
more  imbued  with  idealism,  a  sense  of  serv- 
ice and  a  deep-humanitarianlsm  than  any 
generation  in  recent  history.  Including  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Agnew's. 

The  ominous  strains  in  Mr.  Agnew's  words 
are  that  they  equate  support  of  the  war  with 
manliness,  while  describing  as  effete  those 
who  call  for  a  redoubling  of  the  nation's  ded- 
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Icatlon  to  peace.  It  Is  the  mark  of  Insecure 
nations  and  politicians  to  mistake  unques- 
tioning support  of  military  ventures  as  the 
test  of  patriotism.  This  Is  exactly  the  ap- 
proach to  the  American  destiny  which  the 
most  articulate  and  politically  alert  sector 
of  the  nation's  young  Intellectuals  have  ques- 
tioned and  rejected.  Mr.  Agnew's  Incredible 
obtuseness  can  only  add  to  the  frustration 
of  millions  of  Americans — young  and  old 
alike — who  believe  that  rational  dissent  must 
be  given  a  fair  hearing.  His  insensltlvlty  to 
this  principle  of  American  democracy  will 
give  comfort  to  those  who  preach  the  gospel 
of  disruption  and  violence. 


AWARDS  PRESENTED  FOR  HANDI- 
CAPPED EMPLOYMENT  EFFORTS 
IN  WEST  VIRGINIA— EUGENE  T. 
TURNEY  DELIVERS  THOUGHTFUL 
ADDRESS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  first  annual  awards  dinner  of 
the  Monongalia  County  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Rehabilitation  and  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  was  held  in 
Morgantown.  W.  Va. 

This  event  was  truly  an  outstanding 
event,  calling  attention  to  the  strides 
made  in  overcoming  misconceptions 
about  the  ability  of  handicapped  per- 
sons to  be  useful  and  productive  members 
of  the  community.  It  also  was  the  oc- 
casion for  citing  farsighted  employers 
who  have  been  willing  to  include  handi- 
capped people  on  their  staffs. 

More  than  300  people  attended  the 
dinner,  which  itself  was  a  tribute  to  the 
Monongalia  County  committee  for  its 
diligent  work  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
the  handicapped  in  the  area.  Members 
have  devoted  considerable  time  and  en- 
ergy to  the  very  worthwhile  goal  of  open- 
ing new  doors  of  opportunity. 

I  was  privileged  to  have  asslstevi  J. 
Richard  Downes,  chairman  of  the  ad- 
visory committee,  and  an  untiring  leader 
in  its  work  in  the  presentation  of  awards. 

For  making  special  efforts  to  employ 
handicapped  persons,  awards  were  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  James  G.  Harlow,  presi- 
dent of  West  Virginia  University;  J.  Wes- 
ley Ruby,  president  of  Sterling  Faucet 
Co.;  James  Berry,  owner  of  Berry's  Of- 
fice Service;  and  Glenn  W.  Thome,  pres- 
ident of  Kelly  Cab  Co. 

Individual  awards  were  made  to  Stan- 
ley Lee  Dixon,  who  was  injured  in  a  coal 
mine  accident  and  now  works  for  the  J. 
P.  Hanger  Limb  Co.,  and  Viola  Elizabeth 
Smith,  a  medical  secretary  at  West  Vir- 
ginia University  who  has  been  blind  since 
birth. 

Honors  also  were  presented  to  two 
Fairmont,  W.  Va..  men.  Jack  Martin,  a 
victim  of  cerebral  palsy  and  a  barber, 
and  Robert  J.  Helmick  of  the  Helmick 
Corp. 

Michael  A.  Oliverio.  Morgantown  su- 
pervisor of  the  West  Virpinia  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  was  toastmas- 
ter  for  the  dinner.  Morgantown  Mayor 
Terry  T.  Jones  made  the  welcoming  ad- 
dress. 

Robert  C.  Goodpasture  of  New  York. 
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executive  vice  president  of  National  In- 
dustries for  the  Blind,  spoke  on  the  de- 
velopment of  his  organization  as  a  re- 
stilt  of  the  1938  Wagmer-CDay  Act  un- 
der which  the  Federal  Government  pur- 
chases goods  ihanufactured  in  sheltered 
workshops.  He  reported  that  a  feasibility 
study  is  being  made  concerning  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  workshop  in  West 
Virginia. 

I  commended  Mr.  Goodpasture  for  his 
cooperation  in  this  evaluation  in  West 
Virginia. 

Mr,  Presidejit.  the  principal  address 
was  delivered  Hy  Eugene  T.  Tumey,  pres- 
ident of  Anodi'ne  Inc.  of  North  Miami 
Beach.  Fla.  Mn  Tumey  has  long  been  an 
advocate  of  hipng  handicapped  workers 
in  business  and  industry.  Sixty  percent 
of  his  firm's  workers  could  be  classified  as 
handicapped,  and  he  has  earned  many 
awards  for  hia  leadership  in  this  field. 
Mr.  Tumey  is  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commitiee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
Miami-Dade  dounty  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Commitiee  on  Total  Employment. 

Mr.  Tumeyrs  remarks  were  truly 
thought' pro  voicing  and  inspiring.  I  ask 
iffianiftltJUs  coitsent  that  his  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  mo  objection,  the  address 


be  printed  in  the  Record, 


was  ordered  to 
as  follows: 

AoDRXss  or  Eugene  T,  TtniNET,  Jb. 

I  certainly  apireclate  the  opportunity  of 
addressing  this  most  distinguished  gather- 
ing, for  In  this  audience  a^e  the  epitome  of 
this  Nation,  peoiile  who  have  come  to  realize 
that  they  will  or  ly  get  out  of  life  what  they 
put  Into  It. 

This  last  week  aa  it  has  been  so  for  many 
years,  people  all  acro68  the  Nation  were 
prompted  and  ufged  to  think  of  those  who 
were  handlcapp^  and  what  they  and  we 
might  do  for  thekn. 

But  for  each  if  you,  the  problems  of  the 
handicapped  araj  not  problems  which  jrou 
pause  to  recognise  once  each  year.  On  the 
conuary,  we  mu$t  and  we  will  flght  for  the 
handicapped  eac^  and  every  day. 

In  fact,  In  the  hands  of  this  audience  resta 
much  of  the  ho^  of  the  handicapped,  and 
because  this  Is  ^,  you  and  I  have  a  grave 
and  very  serlouaj  responsibility  to  do  much 
more  than  to  ti|erely  meet  here  and  then 
adjourn.  | 

As  you  leave  h«re  today,  you  must  be  fully 
charged  with  new  ideas,  for  no  matter  how 
hard  you  have  warked  in  the  past,  no  matter 
how  imaginative  1  you  have  been  in  the  past, 
the  old  ideas  an<i  the  old  energy  have  been, 
in  reality,  only  sBfflclent  to  barely  keep  pace 
with — but  not  svercome — a  mighty  rising 
tide.  I 

This  tide  is  rtilng,  of  course,  because  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  and  particularly  the 
people  of  this  arep.,  continue  to  rise. 

Now,  in  addltlbn  to  the  natural  popula- 
tion growth,  we  ire  in  the  middle  of  a  sav- 
age war  which  fach  hour,  each  day,  each 
month,  each  yeir  returns  to  xia  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  men  who  must  Join  the 
ranks  of  the  handicapped. 

Many  of  these  men  left  home  as  boys,  boys 
full  of  the  promise  of  the  future,  who  viewed 
Vietnam  as  a  daikgerously  unpleasant  inter- 
ruption in  the  1  pursuit  of  their  lifetime 
dreams  and  ambitions. 

But  somewhere!  along  the  way  a  land  mine, 
a  booby  trap,  a  ^fle  slug,  or  sharpnel  from 
a  mortar  destroyed  those  dreams  and  ambi- 
tions, and  if  he  was  not  killed  outright,  he 
then  ret\irned  to  us  as  a  handicapped  Amer- 
ican veteran,  his  Iboylsh  looks  and  eagerness 
replaced  by  the  hardened  facts  oX  war. 
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It  is  our  Job  to  make  absolutely  certain 
that  when  these  boys  who  are  now  men  come 
home,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  them  hope — 
hope  for  effective  readjustment:  hope  for 
Jobs,  so  that  they  can  look  to  a  meaningful 
and  productive  future. 

We  can  and  we  must  reassure  these  young 
men  who  have  given  so  much  that,  after  all, 
what  really  matters  Is  ability,  and  we  must 
show  them  that  we  have  the  capability  to 
help  develop  speclflc  abilities  Irrespective  of 
their  handicaps. 

Now,  by  the  very  virtue  of  your  being  here, 
this  is  the  Job  that  you  have  been  doing,  but 
Isn't  this  meeting  the  right  place  and  right 
time  to  ask  yourself  how  well  you  are  doing 
that  Job?  And  If  the  answer  to  that  question 
is  something  less  than  100  f^f .  then  you  should 
easily  be  able  to  Identify  where  you  have 
failed,  where  your  weaknesses  have  been,  and 
that  you  will  leave  here  tonight  committed 
to  do  a  better  Job  in  every  conceivable  way 
and  in  any  conceivable  manner. 

The  biggest  obstacle  you  face  today  is  not 
the  handicapped  person,  not  rehabilitation, 
not  preparing  the  handicapped  for  employ- 
ment, but  the  public;  specifically,  the  em- 
ploying public — the  employers. 

There  is,  throughout  America,  a  gap.  a 
wide  gap  which  separate  handicapped  men 
and  women  from  full  participation  in  our 
world  of  work.  It  is  a  gap.  a  chasm,  based  on 
years  of  old  prejudice,  on  ancient  myths,  and 
in  many  areas  stupid  bigotry. 

And  for  Just  as  many  years  as  these  prej- 
udices and  myths  have  prevailed,  men  and 
women  Just  like  you  and  me  have  been  try- 
ing to  bridge  that  gap.  trying  but  never  quite 
fully  succeeding.  Unemployment  and  under- 
employment among  the  handicapped  con- 
tinue to  run  unnecessarily  high. 

Bridging  the  gap — educating  the  employing 
people  and  convincing  them — is  at  least  one- 
half,  and  possibly  more  of  a  mammoth  battle. 
Until  misconceptions  can  be  penetrated, 
until  the  prejudices  can  be  overcome,  until 
the  bigot  can  be  out-blgotted,  and  until  all 
the  phony  myths  can  be  completely  de- 
stroyed; you  win  never  be  successful  in  win- 
ning the  other  half  of  the  most  Important 
part  of  the  battle. 

We  have  to  prove  to  employers  everywhere 
and,  believe  me,  this  is  one  area  where  there 
is  tremendous  room  for  Improvement  in  our 
efforts,  we  have  to  prove  to  would-be  em- 
ployers aU  of  the  facts  about  the  handi- 
capped which  you  and  I  know  to  be  true.  We 
have  to  be  better  salesmen  and  display  our 
industrial  diamonds,  our  handicapped  person 
who  tolerates  no  lateness,  no  absenteeism,  no 
tardiness,  and  produces  21%  more  produc- 
tion, for  here  Indeed  are  untapped  reserves 
of  pro0t. 

We  have  to  sell  the  proven  virtues  of  the 
handicapped  worker,  facts  and  figures  have 
for  many  years  clearly  pointed  out  that  the 
handicapped  worker  is  tops  in  reliability, 
diligence,  punctuality  and,  taken  collectively 
as  a  group,  there  are  Just  no  handicapped 
people,  only  people.  For  every  tyi>e  of  Job 
there  is  someone  witliin  the  ranks  of  the 
handicapped  who  can  handle  It.  Conse- 
quently, for  the  handicapped  person,  there  is 
always  a  Job  that  fits  his  or  her  disability. 

In  this  space  age  when  nothing  seems  im- 
possible, there  really  are  one-armed  paper 
hangers,  blind  persons  with  their  acute  sense 
of  smell  testing  chemicals,  deaf  school  teach- 
ers, handicapped  potato  peddlers,  and  tele- 
phone operators  with  no  hands,  but  with  two 
good  feet  and  ten  good  toes. 

There  Is,  then,  absolutely  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  unemployment — or  even  un- 
deremployment based  solely  on  an  alleged 
handicap. 

And  equally  true,  there  Is  no  earthly  rea- 
son why  you  and  I  should  not  be  able  to  sell 
these  facts  to  the  employing  public. 

Think  of  yourselves,  then — if  you  will — as 
salesmen.  This  Is  the  message  I  would  leave 
with  you.  Be  merchandisers;  not  merchandis- 
ers of  pity  or  sorrow,  but  merchandisers  of 
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ability,  and  sell  the  outstanding  abilities  of 
the  handlcap|>ed.  Use  ttie  telephone — go  door 
to  door — never  take  no  for  an  answer — and 
by  all  means,  never  be  discouraged  should 
someone  slam  the  door  In  your  face.  Keep  go- 
ing back  and  back  until  you  have  made  a 
sale,  for  truly,  the  more  calls  you  make,  the 
more  the  odds  are  in  your  favor. 

I  hope  to  again  visit  with  you  next  year, 
and  I  know  without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that 
if  you  will  pursue  this  hard  sell,  and  I  repeat 
hard  sell,  for  that  is  Just  what  it  Is,  that  you 
will  find  great  encouragement,  not  only 
among  those  for  whom  you  are  performing 
this  service,  but  also  in  your  own  soul,  and 
that  as  you  rise  in  the  morning  and  you  look 
at  yourself  in  the  mirror,  you  will  not  only 
feel  a  better  person  but  you  will  actually  be 
one.  for  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  returns 
its  rewards   in  many  intangible  areas. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in  in- 
troducing Mr.  Tumey,  I  pointed  out  that 
some  of  the  attitudes  of  the  public  to- 
ward the  handicapped  were  indicated  by 
a  recent  poll.  It  showed  that  50  percent 
believe  that  the  only  way  to  take  care  of 
blind  people  is  in  an  institution;  only  45 
percent  approved  of  sheltered  work- 
shops; 44  percent  think  blind  people  can- 
not hold  regular  employment;  and  50 
percent  believe  industry  should  not  give 
regular  jobs  to  the  blind. 

Handicapped  people  not  only  possess 
the  proper  attitude  toward  employment, 
but  they  also  have  the  aptitudes  neces- 
sary for  work.  They  have  been  shown  to 
be  superior  employees  in  many  instances. 
They  are  regular  in  their  habits,  work 
safely,  are  punctual,  change  jobs  infre- 
quently, and  give  an  employer  a  full  hour 
of  work  for  every  hour  of  pay. 

I  commend  Tumey  and  other  employ- 
ers like  him  for  their  hard-nosed  good 
business  sense  in  employing  the  handi- 
capped without  any  feeling  of  pa- 
ternalism. 


YOUNG  LIVES  OUTWEIGH  OLD 
MEN'S  PRIDE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALirOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stated 
last  week  during  the  national  student 
moratorium  that  I  did  not  support  any 
spirited  effort  to  stampede  the  President 
to  a  decision  in  Southeast  Asia.  However, 
I  did  think  it  appropriate  to  take  an  in- 
ventory of  our  position  in  relation  to 
time,  our  economy,  and  the  enemy  order 
of  battle. 

I  stated  that  the  alternative  to  being 
pushed  into  the  Tonkin  Gulf  in  1965  was 
not  exclusively  a  $40  billion  per  year  war 
in  1969  and  through  the  1970's.  I  noted 
Mel  Laird's  criticism  of  administration 
policy  in  1966  as  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican policy  committee  when  he 
stated  in  "The  War  and  Vietnam"  pub- 
lication that  no  SEATO  treaty  required 
our  massive  Vietnam  involvement  in  men 
and  dollar  expenditure. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  John  Tunney,  gave  a  short 
inspirational  address  also  on  moratorium 
day  at  the  Occidental  College  campus  in 
California.  He  emphasized  that  old 
men's  pride  in  the  war  should  not  be  bal- 


anced with  the  lives  of  our  young  men. 
His  statement  follows : 

Statement  bt  Congressman  John  V. 

TtTNNET 

X  am  deeply  honored  to  participate  in  tills 
peaceful  assembly  of  free  men.  It  is  eloquent 
rebuttal  to  those  who  say  that  the  outcry 
sweeping  our  land  today  is  un-American. 

This  responsible,  nonviolent  exercise  of 
our  basic  freedoms  will  go  far  in  winning 
back  friends  around  the  world  who  have  been 
repulsed  by  our  persistent,  blind  arrogance. 

But  we  must  make  clear  that  today's  mora- 
torium on  the  war  is  not — as  some  have  sug- 
gested— an  attempt  to  bring  down  a  Presi- 
dent, but  rather  an  attempt  to  encourage  the 
adoption  of  policies  that  will  end  a  war. 

President  Nixon  has  written  of  his  "six 
crises."  And  now,  many  Americans — includ- 
ing possibly  Mr.  Nixon  himself — have  come 
to  think  of  the  war  which  he  inherited  as 
his  "seventh  crisis." 

But  this  is  not  his  crisis — it  Is  ours.  It  Is 
shared  by  all  of  us  who  feel  Its  adverse  im- 
pact on  our  society,  not  Just  by  young  men 
being  sent  into  South  Vietnam  or  by  the 
families  of  the  men  who  have  died  there. 

This  crisis  manifests  itself  in  a  deep  di- 
vision that  threatens  our  national  fiber.  It 
has  shaken  our  economic  foundation  and  has 
prevented  us  from  attending  to  serious  social 
problems  at  home. 

And  it  poses  a  significant  crisis  for  our 
representative,  congressional  form  of  Gov- 
errunent.  Those  who  today  support  this  ex- 
pression of  national  discontent,  must  also 
recognize  that  the  war  Is  a  symptom  of  a 
serious  national  Illness  which  must  be 
checked. 

In  this  era  of  push-button  undeclared 
warfare,  our  governing  processes  have  lost 
contact  vrtth  reality  and  with  humanity. 

To  prevent  other  catastrophic  mistakes — 
be  they  in  Laos,  Thailand,  or  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica where  we  today  are  bankrolling  military 
dictatorships  which  ignore  the  will  of  their 
people — we  must  reform  our  Government  so 
that  priorities  for  national  commitments 
truly  reflect  the  will  of  our  people. 

I  recognize  that  because  of  the  inherent 
split-second  decisions  necessary,  the  power 
to  retaliate  must  rest  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack 
on  our  country.  But  in  the  case  of  the  move- 
ment of  troops  overseas  in  advisory  or  com- 
bat roles.  Congress  must  have  the  power  to 
approve  or  disapprove.  There  must  be 
thoughtful  debate  and  dialogue,  not  merely 
a  rubber-stamped  fiat  accompli. 

Congress  must  regain  the  constitutional 
power — and  accompanying  responsibility — 
which  has  slipped  by  default  into  the  hands 
of  the  President.  He  has  the  power  to  listen 
to  the  Pentagon  or  to  the  people;  be  must 
listen  to  the  people. 

Americans,  through  their  elected  Repre- 
sentatives, should  be  able  to  tell  the  Penta- 
gon that  saving  a  corrupt  foreign  regime 
from  its  own  people  is  not  worth  the  invest- 
ment of  39,000  American  lives  and  $30  billion 
a  year. 

The  tragedy  of  Mr.  Nixon's  apparent  war 
policy  is  that  the  goal  he  seeks  is  unattain- 
able. 

In  September,  he  said  America's  principal 
goal  was  to  assure  "the  right  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  to  choose  their  owa  lead- 
ers without  outside  Imposition — either  by  us 
or  by  anybody  else." 

However,  the  Thleu-Ky  government  wants 
to  maintain  Its  own  power  by  means  of  a 
U.S.  military  victory.  So  long  as  we  support 
their  efforts  with  American  lives  and  dollars, 
there  Is  no  Incentive  for  them  to  make  the 
accommodations  necessary  to  achieve  the 
goal  set  by  the  Nixon  administration. 

In  short,  the  goals  of  the  Saigon  regime 
are  Inconsistent  with  the  avowed  policy  of 
Mr.  Nixon. 

The  time  has  come  to  call  an  end  to  this 
travesty.   The  Saigon  regime  must  be  con- 
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vlnced  ttiat  we  will  no  longer  protect  them 
from  their  people  through  our  military  and 
financial  assistance. 

Por  that  reason,  I  propose  that  we  with- 
draw all  our  military  and  civilian  force  on  a 
systematic  calendar  basis  over  the  next  18 
months. 

This  Is  more  than  enough  time  for  a  will- 
ing regime  to  reach  accommodations  with  all 
political  and  religious  factions  necessary  to 
its  survival. 

A  frightening  aspect  of  the  war  is  the  dis- 
unity It  has  caused  among  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Nixon's  administration,  like  that  of 
his  predecessor,  has  tried  to  make  support  of 
its  war  policy  synonymous  with  patriotism. 
As  a  result,  those  who  dissent  are  accused 
of  giving  aid  to  the  enemy. 

Americans  thought  they  were  expressing 
dissent  one  year  ago  at  the  ballot  box  when 
they  voted  for  Mr.  Nixon  because  he  said  he 
had  a  plan  to  end  the  war.  But  now.  after 
being  in  office  10  months — during  which 
time,  9.500  American  men  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  war  In  coffins — Mr.  Nixon 
should  not  be  surprised  by  the  public's  de- 
sire to  be  heard  once  again,  to  ask  where  is 
the  plan,  to  demand  action — not  rhetoric — 
to  end  the  biggest  mistake  this  country  ever 
made. 

In  addition  to  the  spectre  of  a  congress 
unable — perhaps  unwilling — to  represent 
the  win  of  the  people,  we  have  a  president 
who  says  he  will  not  listen  to  the  people. 

During  his  campaign,  Mr.  Nixon  stated 
that  the  office  of  the  President  should  be  "a 
place  of  moral  leadership."  He  also  said,  "a 
President  cannot  stand  aside  from  crisis;  he 
cannot  ignore  division;  he  cannot  simply 
paper  over  disunity." 

Yet,  now  that  an  issue  has  reached  the 
point  of  obvious  crisis — now  that  public  dis- 
affection VTlth  the  endless  war  builds  higher 
and  higher — his  reaction  is  to  do  Just  what 
he  said  a  president  should  not  do. 

He  lias  stood  aside;  he  has  ignored  divi- 
sion; he  has  glossed  over  disunity.  He  has  re- 
mained passive,  plugged  his  ears  and  re- 
treated into  himself.  He  has  shrugged  off 
the  burden  of  action.  He  has  given  the  warn- 
ing that  he  will  under  no  circumstances  be 
affected  by  today's  outcry. 

He  has  closed  his  mind  to  the  rising  con- 
cern of  millions  of  Americans  who  want  to 
speed  the  vletnamlzatlon  of  the  war.  and 
who  want  to  stop  the  senseless  slaughter  of 
our  young  men. 

Our  soldiers  fight  today — not  to  gain  a 
military  victory — but  only  to  underscore  a 
point  at  the  conference  table,  only  to  give 
bloody  substance  to  the  statement  that  we 
are  tough,  that  we  mean  business. 

The  list  of  the  dead  and  maimed  grows 
longer  as  the  President  asks  us  to  table  the 
whole  issue  and  to  avoid  public  discussion 
for  60  days.  Is  this  when  the  next  White 
House  meeting  will  take  place,  when  the 
Issue  of  Vietnam  will  again  be  taken  up? 

Unfortunately,  the  war  now  has  become  a 
case  at  old  men's  pride  and  young  men's 
lives. 


THE    VISIT    BY    DR.    FRANZ    JOSEF 
STRAUSS  TO  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1969 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  Dr.  Franz  Josef  Strauss,  who  was 
then  Finance  Minister  of  West  Ger- 
many, appeared  in  the  capital  of  my 
State  of  South  Carolina  and  delivered 
an  extremely  interesting  address  con- 
cerning   American-European    partner- 
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ship.  The  morning  newspaper  of  Colum- 
bia, the  State,  took  time  to  reflect  upon 
the  message  that  Dr.  Strauss  brought  to 
South  Carolina  and  to  the  United  States. 
The  State's  opinion  is  particularly  timely 
in  light  of  yesterday's  change  In  the 
West  German  Government  in  which 
Willy  Brandt  was  elected  as  the  new 
Chancellor.  The  State  says  "Americans 
should  heed  the  Strauss  evaluation. " 

Although  the  new  Chancellor  has  in- 
dicated that  he  does  not  intend  any 
drastic  change  in  German  foreign  policy, 
it  is  well  known  that  he  is  at  odds  with 
Dr.  Strauss  on  many  issues,  including 
that  of  NATO  defense.  Brandt  has  long 
emphasized  a  policy  of  closer  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  characterized  by 
a  warm  feeling  of  detente. 

Dr.  Strauss  has  also  favored  dealing 
with  the  Soviets,  but  on  a  realistic,  eyes- 
open  policy  which  would  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  have  not  given  up 
their  desire  to  dominate  the  world. 

In  its  editorial,  the  State  says  that 
Strauss  reads  the  common  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  West  Germany 
clearly. 

He  sees  the  continued  threat  of  Soviet 
aggression — by  whatever  means  available — 
in  Western  Europe.  He  appreciates  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  NATO  as  a  cohesive  and 
powerful  force-ln-being  to  counter  the  So- 
viet threat.  And  he  knows  that  a  firm  col- 
lective will  must  underglrd  that  force  If 
NATO  is  to  be  an  effective  and  credible  de- 
terrent. 

Americans  must  keep  the  Strauss  eval- 
uation in  mind  as  they  obser\'e  develop- 
ments in  Germany.  The  State  has  pro- 
duced a  very  fine  and  thought-provok- 
ing editorial  on  this  topic.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  The  State.  Oct.  14.  19691 

AlLIEBICANS    SHOtTLD    HCED    THE    STBAUSS 
EVAX-TJATION 

Eight  years  ago.  as  West  Germany's  de- 
fense minister  under  the  late  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer. Franz  Josef  Strauss  stood  before  a 
group  of  American  newsmen  visiting  Bonn 
and  warned  that  the  long-range  goal  of 
Soviet  Russia  was  to  split  the  unity  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  thereby  split  West  Europe 
away  from  the  United  States. 

Sunday,  speaking  here  In  Columbia  as  the 
finance  minister  of  Kurt  Kleslnger's  out- 
going government.  Strauss  brought  the  same 
message  in  person  to  the  people  of  America. 

Now.  as  then,  the  burly  head  of  the  Chris- 
tian Social  Union  sees  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  r.s  t^e  prime  and  ir- 
replaceable force  to  thwart  the  Soviet  aim  of 
dominating  E^urope.  But  today  he  feels  that 
Western  Europe  should  be  playing  a  larger 
role  within  NATO — militarily,  politically, 
and  financially — than  it  has  done  in  years. 

It  Is  understandable  that  an  Individual 
with  strong  feelings  of  German  nationalism 
and  Western  European  regionalism  should 
advance  that  idea.  But  Strauss  is  orompt  to 
spell  out  his  conviction  that  United  States 
partioir)ati;n  must  continue  to  be  a  major,  if 
perhaps  diminishing,  Ingredient  In  Western 
Europe's  defense  posture. 

Strauss  plainly  recognizes,  that  the  United 
Stitcs.  cs  he  ^ut'  1".  is  not  new  "Inexhausti- 
ble paradise"  capable  of  financing  the  secu- 
rity or  the  development  of  the  rest  of  the 
Free  World. 

The  United  States,  he  says,  can  well  ask 
why    Europeans    do    not    assume    a    greater 
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share  of  th«  burde^.  He  goes  on  to  provide  his 
own  answer,  attributing  Europe's  failure  to 
Its  "anachronistic!  political  organization." 
Not  yet.  or  at  least!  not  here,  is  he  specifying 
Just  what  sort  of  :a  regional  reorganization 
he  has  in  mind,  but  he  does  give  this  much 
of  an  Indication  of  bis  thinking: 

"Europeans  mu-t  cooperate  more  closely 
in  the  held  of  defense,  and  must  step  up 
their  military  elTcrt,  gradually  Integrating 
their  armed  forces.  On  this  basis,  a  new 
shape  of  the  Alliarce  will  have  to  be  worked 
out  with  the  United  States  within  the  frame- 
work of  NATO  refoi  m." 

Such  talk  occasic  nally  has  brought  charges 
of  his  being  anti-American,  charges  which  he 
labels,  with  chara  ;terlstlc  bluntness,  "stu- 
pid." From  what  'ire  know  of  the  man.  we 
agree  with  his  issessment.  Franz  Josef 
Strauss  impresses  i  s  as  being  a  friend  of  the 


not  just  for  the  sake  of 


United  States,  but 
friendship 

"Friendship,"  he  says,  "is  the  superstruc- 
turp  on  the  lnfra4tructure  of  common  in- 
terests. 

Strauss,  we  are  p^suaded.  reads  those  com- 
mon Interests  cor;  ectly.  He  sees  the  con- 
tinued threat  of  So, -let  aggression — by  what- 
ever means  availa  ale — in  Western  Europe. 
He  appreciates  thi  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing NATO  as  a  cohsslve  and  powerful  force- 
the  Soviet  threat.  And  he 
knows  th^t.a  firm  cbllectlve  will  must  under- 
glrd.that.tpfce  if  NATO  is  to  be  an  effective 
and  credible  deterre  nt. 

strong  will  himself,  this 
Josef  Strntss,  and  Americans  can 
indeed,  they  can  hope — for  his  fur- 
ther involvement  li  i  the  affairs  of  West  Ger- 
man. Western  Euippe,  and  the  North  At- 
lantic Alliance. 


He  Is  a  man  of 
Franz 
watch 


POLL 


RESULTS  OP 
VIETNAM  WA<1 
PEE.  MASS., 


CONDUCTED  ON 
POLICY  BY  CHICO- 
HJIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 

Tuesday. 


poll 


Mr.  BOLAND 
High  School  in 
munity  within  my 
has  conducted  a 
on  this  Nation's 
The  poll — part  of 
observance  of 
most  students 
calation  in  Vletnari 
tration  should  strive 
ated  settlement  to 

The  results  of 


tl-e 


We  ask  you  to  complete 
as  part  of  the  schools 
The  results  of  the 
aU  area  newspapers 
the  United  States 


answ(  rs 


(All 

( 1 )   Do  you  favor 
of  all  U.S.  troops  in 


Yes   

No 

No  opinion 

(2)   Do  you  favor 
effort  in  Vietnam? 

Yes 

No 

No  opinion 


ma:  iSACHUSETTS 


C  F  REPRESENTATIVES 
Cctober  21,  1969 

Mr. 


Speaker.  Chicopee 
C^iicopee,  Mass..  a  corn- 
congressional  district, 
among  its  students 
ii&T  policy  in  Vietnam. 
I  i^hicopee  High  School's 
mo -atorium  day — showed 
oppf)se  further  military  es- 
and  feel  the  adminis- 
harder  for  a  negoti- 
the  war. 
poU: 
Chicopee  High  School  Vietnam  Poll, 
OcTOB  ER  16.  1969 


the  following  poll 

Peace  Day  program. 

]ioll  will  be  published  in 

and  will  be  entered  in 

Cdngressional  Record. 


in  percent] 

( n  immediate  withdrawal 
1  'letnetm? 


50.5 

43 

6.5 

an  escalation  of  our  war 


25 
54 
21 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(3)  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  Viet- 
nam policy? 

Yes  r3 

No 65 

No  opinion 19 

(4)  Do  you  think  President  Nixon  Is  push- 
ing hard  enough  for  peace  In  Vietnam? 

Yes 22 

No 70 

No  opinion 8 

(5)  Do  you  feel  that  matters  of  war  and 
defense  should  be  handled  solely  by  the  mil- 
itary chiefs? 

Yes 28 

No  - 58 

No  opinion 14 

(6)  Do  you  feel  that  the  Paris  peace  talks 
will  lead  to  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  War? 

Yes 15 

No  .- 71 

No  opinion 14 

(7)  Do'  you  feel  our  government  should 
concentrate  on  domestic  rather  than  foreign 
problems? 

Yes 68 

No 15 

No  opinion 17 

(8)  Do  you  believe  the  presence  of  the  U.S. 
In  Vietnam  is  morally  Justifiable? 

Yes 33 

No 49 

No  opinion 18 

(9)  Do  you  think  the  national  moratorium 
will:  (a)  bring  about  a  quicker  settlement  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam? 

Yes 23 

No 61 

No  opinion 16 

(b)  hinder  our  efforts  for  a  settlement? 

Yes 31 

No 50 

No  opinion 19 

(10)  Are  you  as  an  Individual  really 
concerned  with  the  problems  facing  the 
world  today? 

Yes  - 86 

No 7 

No  opinion 8 


October  21,  1969 


October  21,  1969 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  APPROACH 
TO  EDUCATION 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  21.  1969 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  not  too 
long  ago,  Attorney  General  Mitchell, 
speaking  on  desegregation,  said  he 
wished  we  would  pay  less  attention  to 
what  the  administration  says  than  to 
what  it  does.  I  believe  that  perhaps  the 
Attorney  General  should  not  have  con- 
fined his  statement  to  one  issue,  for  it 
aptly  describes  President  Nixon's  ap- 
proach to  education. 

Recently  brought  to  my  attention  was 
an  October  1968  solicitation  by  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Teachers  for  Nixon- 
Agnew.  asking  for  help  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  presidential  campaign.  The 
main  body  of  the  solicitation  consisted 
of  a  letter,  over  Mr.  Nixon's  signature, 
and  addressed:  "To  My  Fellow  Ameri- 
cans." Of  one  of  the  goals  to  which  he 


and   Mr.    Acnew    were    dedicated,    Mr. 
Nixon  said: 

When  we  talk  about  cutting  the  expense 
of  government — whether  Federal.  State,  or 
local — the  one  area  we  can't  short-change  is 
education. 

I  have  not  forgotten  that,  as  Vice 
President,  Mr.  Nixon  voted  on  February 
3,  1960,  to  break  a  tie  in  the  Senate  to 
block  the  reconsideration  of  a  proposal 
to  authorize  increased  aid  for  school 
construction  and  teachers'  salaries.  But  I 
had  hoped  that  since  casting  this  vote 
against  a  major  Federal  education  bill, 
Mr.  Nixon  would  have  learned  a  little. 
I  am  afraid  my  hope  has  been  dashed. 

In  that  October  solicitation.  Mr.  Nixon 
said  that  we  cannot  talk  about  cutting 
the  expense  of  government  when  it 
comes  to  education.  Yet  that  is  exactly 
what  the  Nixon  administration  proposes 
to  do.  In  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Office  of 
Education  received  $3,669,358,967  in 
Federal  funds.  The  Nixon  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1970  proposed  that  the  Office 
of  Education  receive  $3,221,745,455  in 
Federal  funds.  This  was  a  proposed  re- 
duction of  $448,613,512. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  area  of  education 
was  not  being  shortchanged  by  the 
Nixon  administration,  I  would  like  some- 
one from  the  administration  to  explain 
how  this  is  so.  We  can.  of  course,  be  sure 
that  the  administration  will  forbear  to 
point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  House 
liberals,  by  restoring  more  than  $1.2  bil- 
lion for  the  Office  of  Education,  have 
held  Mr.  Nixon  to  his  campaign  promise 
in  spite  of  himself. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  headquar- 
ters for  Teachers  for  Nixon-Agnew  was 
located  in  the  now  defunct  Willard  Hotel. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  afraid  the  Willard 
is  not  the  only  thing  that  is  now  defunct. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Ask  Your  Help 
(By  Richard  M.  Nixon) 

Washington.  D.C. 

October  1,  1968. 
To   My   Fellow   Americans:    As   we   wind 
up  the   1968  campaign,  I  ask  your  help  in 
achieving  the  goals  to  which  Governor  Agnew 
and  I  are  dedicated : 

American  opportunity  begins  in  the  class- 
rooms of  this  nation  for  young  and  old  alike; 
When  we  talk  about  cutting  the  expense 
of  government — either  federal,  state,  or 
local — the  one  area  we  can't  short-change 
is  education; 

Education  Is  the  area  in  which  we  must 
keep  doing  everything  that  is  necessary  to 
help  achieve  the  American  Dream; 

We  call  upon  every  citizen  to  Join  with 
us  in  an  Action  Program  for  Education. 

In  the  final  weeks  ahead,  the  campaign 
will  be  an  exciting  adventure.  I  ask  you  to 
participate  in  that  adventure  by  volunteer- 
ing to  help  me  and  Governor  Agnew.  People 
who  are  committed  to  our  goals  of  a  better 
America  can  reach  out  to  their  friends  and 
neighbors  and  enlist  them  in  our  campaign. 
Only  through  people-to-people  contact 
can  we  hope  to  restore  decency  and  stability 
to  our  national  life  and  create  a  better  so- 
ciety for  all.  Your  Influence  in  our  behalf  Is 
our  most  powerful  campaign  tool. 

Will  you  volunteer  to  help?  Write  me  in 
Washington. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  M.  Nixon. 


THE  MEANING  OF  MORATORIUM 
DAY 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  October  21.  1969 
Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
events  of  October  15  pass  into  memory 
and  perhaps  into  a  page  of  our  Nation's 
history,  many  differing  opinions  have 
been  voiced  as  to  the  meaning  and  effect 
of  these  observances.  I  was  particularly 
impressed  by  the  views  set  forth  in  the 
October  19  Maine  Sunday  Telegram,  the 
most  widely  read  newspaper  in  my  State. 
The  editorials  of  this  newspaper  have 
achieved  a  reputation  for  integrity  and 
independent  thinking,  as  well  as  for  their 
rich  journalistic  style.  It  was  especially 
encouraging  to  read  that  the  "message 
and  meaning  of  moratorium  day  should 
not  be  negatively  interpreted  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  as  hostile  criticism  to  be 
ignored,"  for  this  is  a  view  fully  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  own  objectives  in  join- 
ing several  moratorium  observances. 
This  editorial  stated  further  that  mora- 
torium day  was  'a  finely  motivated  dis- 
play, for  the  most  part,  to  urge  the  Pres- 
ident to  show  more  convincingly  the 
overriding  priority  he  is  giving  to  finding 
a  peace."  These  opinions  are  also  in  full 
agreement  with  my  own,  as  I  stated  re- 
cently in  my  own  position  paper  on  Viet- 
nam, in  which  I  pointed  out  that  the 
President  has  inherited  a  war  not  of  his 
own  making,  but  that  he  still  has  the  op- 
porttmity  to  avoid  the  divisiveness  which 
has  surrounded  our  Vietnam  involvement 
in  recent  years. 

There  are  of  course  many  other  inter- 
pretations as  to  the  meaning  of  this  day, 
but  I  am  very  proud  to  bring  this  exam- 
ple of  Maine  thinking  and  writing  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 

Meaning  of  Moratorium  Day 
Four  days  after  the  rallies  and  the  march- 
ers have  dispersed,  after  the  tolling  of  church 
bells  and  the  reading  of  lists  of  war  dead 
have  ended — what.  Is  the  lasting  meaning.  If 
any,  of  Moratorium  Day? 

We  think  these  points  have  lasting  mean- 
ing. 

1.  Protest  about  Vietnam  is  not,  as  Agnew 
and  Reagan,  for  example,  stupidly  and  scrof- 
fulously  Imply,  the  work  of  disloyal,  mal- 
adjusted, young  malcontents.  The  demand 
for  swifter  poUtlcal  and  military  action  to 
get  America  out  of  the  war  is  coming  from 
all  elements  of  the  nation.  The  Administra- 
tion, elected  to  achieve  peace,  should  wel- 
come, rather  than  rebuff,  this. 

This  fact  was  clearly,  and  bitterly,  seen  by 
President  Johnson.  Because  he  realized  the 
feeUng  was  strong  enough  to  swamp  him  at 
the  poUs,  Lyndon  Johnson  was  smart  enough 
not  to  run  against  it.  This  lesson  should  be 
pasted  on  every  White  House  wall. 

The  victory  of  Richard  Nixon  last  Novem- 
ber, by  a  nose,  waa  less  his  personal  triumph, 
but  the  defeat  rather  of  Johnson's  Vietnam 
policy. 

2.  The  phenomenal  number  and  diversity 
of  the  participants  in  last  Wednesday's  pro- 
tests signaled  that  the  policies  of  Nixon,  as 
seen  by  the  public,  do  not  yet  add  up  to 
the  degree  of  change  they  wanted  when  they 
changed  Presidents.  We  doubt  that  Nixon 
will  Indeed  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Mora- 
torium, as  It  was  executed,  though  he  im- 
plied such  a  course  at  his  news  conference 
before  the  event. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Our  view  U  that  Nixon,  rightly,  wlU  not  be 
Btampeded  to  risky  acUon  merely  by  the  size 
or  fervor  of  the  Moratorium  Day  demonstra- 
tions. However  we  think,  having  witnessed 
the  unparalleled  number  and  diversity  of  Its 
participants,  Nixon  is  likely  to  hurry  faster 
along  the  course  he  has  already  set  to  end 
the  war. 

Politically,  this  would  be  wise.  For  ending 
the  war,  at  best,  will  be  a  perilous  and  hu- 
miliating business  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Any  President  doing  it,  espe- 
cially one  elected  in  a  hair-breadth  victory, 
will  surely  need  the  full  support  and  con- 
fidence of  the  nation  behind  him.  Nixon  can 
now  gain  this  support  by  hurrying  his  pace 
toward  the  goal  of  peace,  for  which  he  was 
elected. 

3.  It  is  bad  enough  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese so  grossly  misunderstand  the  mean- 
ing of  Moratorium  Day,  as  being  support  for 
their  side,  as  claimed  in  their  gross  le.  r  to 
the  American  public  last  Tuesday. 

But  It  Is  infinitely  worse  that  our  own  Vice 
President  Agnew  should  commit  the  same 
error  as  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam. 

Agnew  unjustly  and  harshly  Implied  that 
those  supporting  the  Moratorium  would  be 
aiding  the  enemy  and  prolonging  the  war. 
This  mistake  in  his  reading  of  the  motives  of 
millions  of  Americans  harmed  the  Adminis- 
tration, by  further  alienating  much  of  the 
nation  which  he  should  be  seeking  to  unite. 

4.  Finally  we  ask — why  the  Moratorium, 
why  the  dissent? 

One  part  of  the  answer  is  that  no  Admin- 
istration yet  has  been  able  to  Justify  the  size 
of  U.S.  participation  in  this  war  as  a  neces- 
sity to  U.S.  security. 

■This  war  has  never  been  accepted  as  an 
•American"  war  by  the  American  people, 
though  it  is  labeled  as  such  by  friend  and 
foes  alike  overseas. 

Second  part  of  the  answer  Is  that  this  war 
has  lasted  far  too  long,  without  achieving 
any  worthwhile  goal.  Whatever  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  American  part  In  the  conflict, 
the  root  of  widespread  opposition  to  the  war 
today  Is  less  a  moral  one  than  a  pragmatic 
one. 

The  war  has  cost  too  much  In  lives,  in 
money  in  lost  opportunities  to  better  Amer- 
ica at  'home;  and,  despite  all  this.  America 
has  not  come  close  to  winning.  The  thousand 
billion  dollars  spent  on  the  military  estab- 
lishment since  World  War  II  has  not  given 
us  a  military  machine  able  to  extinguish  this 
kind  of  guerrilla  conflict.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  growlngly  opposed  to  more  lives, 
more  money,  being  spent  In  a  war  which  the 
President  himself  has  said  we  can  never  win. 
There  is  no  moral  fervor  in  support  of  this 
war  among  the  American  people.  Indeed, 
there  Is  mounting  doubt  In  America  whether 
American  lives  and  money  are  being  spent 
to  support  a  South  Vietnamese  government 
which  merits  neither. 

The  people  who  protested  on  Moratorium 
Day  are  criticized  because  they  do  not  have 
a  practical  new  plan  for  ending  the  war.  It 
Is  not  fair  to  demand  that  the  man  In  the 
street  should  develop  such  a  plan.  ThU  Is 
the  job  which  he  pays  the  President,  and  the 
millions  of  workers  under  hU  jurisdiction, 
to  perform. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  not  fair  for  pro- 
testers to  ask  the  President  to  show  his  ne- 
gotiating cards  out  for  all  to  see. 

Moratorium  Day  did  not  demand  any 
"bug-out",  as  some  say,  It  was,  we  think,  a 
finely  motivated  display,  for  the  most  part, 
to  urge  the  President  to  show  more  convinc- 
ingly the  overriding  priority  he  Is  giving  to 
finding  a  peace;  to  encourage  him  to  demand 
more  effort  toward  peace  by  the  leaders  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Obstacle  toward  peace  may  line  in  some 
areas  around  the  White  House  and  In  the 
Pentagon.  But  a  bigger  obstacle  lies  In  Sai- 
gon. Probably  the  biggest  lies  in  Hanoi. 
Over  this  last  obstacle,  we  have  no  direct 
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Influence.  But  over  the  first  obstacles.  In 
Washington  and  Saigon,  American  opinion 
most  certainly  does  have  influence. 

The  message  and  meaning  of  Moratorium 
Day  should  not  be  negatively  interpreted  by 
President  Nixon  as  hostile  criticism  to  b« 
ignored.  Rather,  he  might  lietter  harness  this 
display  as  support  for  him  to  move  more 
swiftly  than  he  has  hitherto  moved,  toward 
achieving  the  goal  of  peace  for  which  he 
was  elected. 

Here  Is  a  tool  for  him  to  prod  himself,  prod 
his  advisors,  and  above  all  prod  South  Viet- 
nam to  end  the  fighting  and  arrive  at  the 
best  settlement  feasible.  We  doubt  that  a 
settlement  everlasUngly  postponed  while 
fighting  goes  en,  will  be  as  good  as  one  that 
might  be  negotiated  before  next  November 
rolls  around. 


TOOTHLESS   TIGER   OR   DEFENDER 
OF  THE  V^TEAK? 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21.  1969 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Capital 
Journal  of  Salem,  Oreg.,  one  of  our  lead- 
ing Oregon  newspapers  published  an  edi- 
torial concerning  Vietnam  and  mora- 
torium day  which  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues : 
TOOTHLESS  Tiger  or  Defendeh  of  the  Weak? 

It's  mighty  difficult  for  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment to  wage  any  but  a  self-defense  sort 
Of  war,  as  Vietnam  Moratorium  Day  Ulus- 
trates. 

The  right,  even  the  duty,  to  debate  public 
issues  Is  at  the  heart  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

Yet  the  sort  of  debate  that  has  raged  over 
Vietnam  almost  assures  the  failure  of  our 
government's  objectives  there.  For.  given 
continuing  dissent  In  this  country,  the  Com- 
munists know  the  Americans  won't  have  the 
political  strength  to  sUck  it  out.  So  why 
should  they  negotiate  seriously,  much  less 
concede  South  Vietnam  the  right  to  deter- 
mine iU  fate  by  free  election? 

We  don't  suggest  our  democracy  wouldn't 
prove  cohesive  if  the  United  States  itself 
were  under  attack.  When  the  Japanese  at- 
tacked Pearl  Harbor,  for  example,  few  dis- 
agreed with  our  declaration  of  war.  (Would 
the  same  have  been  true  if  the  only  aggres- 
sion involved  Hitlers  Nazis  In  Europe? 
Would  it  be  true  today  If  the  Soviet  Union 
moved  against  West  Germany?)  But  given 
significant  internal  dissent — which  seems  al- 
most inevitable  In  a  long  and  costly  struggle 
to  defend  anyone  but  ourselves — our  govern- 
ment can  hardly  fight  effectively. 

Many  Americans  will  say  that's  a  good 
thing,  that  the  U.S.  has  no  business  fight- 
in  other  than  self-defense  wars.  And  we 
would  agree,  if  there  were  somebody  else  to 
protect  weak  nations  from  aggressors. 

But  there  isn't. 

If  U.S.  will  to  defend  South  Vietnam  con- 
tinues to  wither.  American  defense  commit- 
ments to  dozens  of  foreign  nations  won't 
have  much  value.  The  leaders  of  these  coun- 
tries will  quit  counting  upon  significant  U.S. 
help.  More  ImportanUy.  potential  aggressors 
will  recognize  they  have  a  hunUng  license  to 
prey  upon  weakly  defended  peoples  and  ter- 
ritories. They  won't  continue  to  be  held  In 
check  by  fear  of  or  respect  for  American 
might.  They  will  recognize  the  world  as  a 
jungle  and  the  U.S.  as  a  toothless  tiger. 

The  critics  will  continue  to  argue  that 
South  Vietnam  isn't  worth  all  the  lives  and 
dollars  we  have  invested  there.  Viewed  by 
Itself,   few  would  argue  the  point.  But  if 
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OP   PROGRESS    FOR 
WORKING  WOMAN 


HON.  JOiN  W.  WYDLER 


NEW    TOHK 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

October  21.  1969 


Mr.  WYDLEI4.  Mr.  Speaker,  National 
Business  Womeh's  Week  is  being  ob- 
served this  yeai^  from  October  19  to  25 
and,  as  this  i^  the  50th  anniversary 
year  of  the  founding  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubsj  it  is  fitting  that  we 
should  mark  thfe  progress  of  America's 
working  women  jn  the  past  half -century. 

In  1919,  ther^  were  about  8  million 
women  workers  lover  age  14,  and  women 
mffde  ifjJ'20  p^cent  of  the  American 
work  force.  To^ay,  37  percent  of  our 
workers  are  wotnen  age  16  and,  as  of 
1967,  there  wefe  26.6  million  female 
workers  in  America. 

Women  begarJ  to  gain  opportunities  in 
the  labor  market  during  the  First  World 
War,  when  the]  Armed  Forces  claimed 
the  service  of  n^any  of  our  young  men, 
and  workers  were  needed  to  fill  vacant 
jobs  and  to  contribute  to  the  war  effort 
in  munitions  ^factories  and  related 
fields.  By  1919,  30  years  ago,  women  had 
proved  that  they  were  capable  of  filling 
many  positions  believed  earlier  to  be 
solely  within  th«  male  domain.  Thus,  in 
the  1920's,  it  was  no  longer  shocking 
for  young  girls  ta  finish  high  school  and 
go  to  the  city  to  become  secretaries  or 
file  clerks,  as  well  as  staying  home  to 
become  teachers,  or  work  in  the  local 
factory,  on  the  assembly  line,  or  in 
dressmaking  shops. 

During  the  depression,  jobs  were  un- 
available to  much  of  our  population,  but 
the  first  to  be  fli'ed  and  last  to  be  hired 
were  women,  al^ng  with  other  minori- 
ties. Upon  America's  entry  into  World 
War  n,  women  were  again  called  upon 
to  fill  the  jobs  vacated  by  our  soldiers, 
and  they  were  also  allowed  to  fill  places 
left  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  By 
the  end  of  thi  Second  World  War, 
women  had  again  broken  into  profes- 
sions once  barred  to  them,  as  well  as 
gaining  educatioh  that  would  ordinarily 
have  been  denieo  them.  While  many  of 
our  veterans  returned  to  school  to  com- 
plete an  interrupted  education,  their 
wives  continued  to  work  to  support  the 
family. 

Thus,  women  gradually  gained  access 
to  many  fields  ofl  employment.  However, 
the  expanding  narticipation  of  women 
in  the  labor  forca  has  not  been  accompa- 
nied by  improved  utilization  of  their 
abilities,  as  evidenced  by  women's  dis- 
proportionate anjd  increased  concentra- 
tion in  the  lesser  skilled,  less  rewarding, 
and  less  rewarded  occupations.  In  1940, 
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women  held  45  percent  of  all  profes- 
sional and  technical  positions.  In  1936, 
they  held  only  36  percent  of  such  jobs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of 
women  among  all  service  workers  has 
Increased  by  14  percent  since  1940. 

The  problem  is  not  a  legal  one.  During 
this  decade  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  implementing  the  needs  of  work- 
ing women.  Legislation  to  assure  women 
equality  of  pay  and  nondiscrimination 
in  employuent  has  been  imssed  at  the 
Federal  and  State  levels.  The  Federal 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  assures  women 
equal  pay  for  equal  work.  Title  VII  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  pro- 
hibits discrimination  in  employment  on 
the  basis  of  sex. 

Yet,  all  of  us  are  aware  that,  in  reality, 
women  are  not  afforded  the  same  occu- 
pational opportunities  afforded  men.  The 
reasons  for  this  cannot  be  changed  by 
acts  of  Congress,  for  they  consist  of  the 
traditions  and  folkways  of  our  people. 
We  are  used  to  the  idea  that  woman's 
place  is  in  the  home;  that  her  role  is 
that  of  homemaker  and  mother,  and  not 
career  woman  and  breadwinner.  But  in 
these  changing  times,  a  combination  of 
conditions,  such  as  the  move  from  rural 
to  urban  living  for  the  average  American, 
the  growth  of  industry,  improved  work- 
ing conditions  and  shorter  working 
hours,  labor-saving  devices  in  the  home, 
and  the  emphasis  on  education  in  our 
society,  are  all  working  to  press  our 
women  toward  the  working  world.  They 
have  gained,  in  the  past  50  years,  some 
opportunity,  the  desire  to  work,  and  legal 
equality  with  men.  The  obstacle  that 
remains  is  one  of  attitude,  and  it  is  the 
most  difficult  to  overcome. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  salute  the  working  women  of  America 
and  to  wish  them  the  best  of  success  in 
the  years  to  follow.  We  need  the  talent 
and  dedication  of  all  our  citizens  if  we 
are  to  meet  and  overcome  the  grave 
challenges  that  face  this  Nation  today. 
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FUEL  SHORTAGE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21.  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  have  warned  of  a  possible  fuel  short- 
age in  New  England  this  winter  have  re- 
ceived soothing  words  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  oil  industry 
denying  there  is  any  real  danger.  Un- 
fortunately, these  words  and  assurances 
are  not  supported  by  the  most  recent 
figures  on  distillate — heating  oil — stocks. 
October  10,  1969,  compared  to  October 
11,  1968,  according  to  American  Petro- 
leum Institute: 

In  districts  I-IV,  the  area  east  of  the 
Rockies,  total  distillate  stocks  are  14.1 
million  barrels,  or  7.1  percent  below  last 
year. 

Along  the  east  coast,  total  distillate 
stocks  are  10.3  million  barrels,  or  11.3 
percent  below  last  year. 

On  the  gulf  coast — Texas  and  Louisi- 


ana— the  area  from  which  New  England 
is  also  supplied — total  stocks  are  8.3  mil- 
lion barrels,  or  20.6  percent  below  last 
year. 


RECENT  MORATORIUM  EDITORIAL 
'■  COMMENTS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  21.  1969 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  Vietnam  moratorium  activities 
resulted  in  some  interesting  editorial 
comment  in  Indiana. 

The  editorials  should  provide  reassur- 
ance that  mid-America  has  not  lost  its 
perspective  of  the  principles  that  made 
the  United  States  the  hope  of  the  free 
world. 

Newspapers  in  Indiana  called  the 
Communist-inspired  general  strike  for 
what  it  was,  "a  toy  in  the  hands  of  un- 
believably inept,  the  criminally  treason- 
ous, the  incredibly  naive." 

I  believe  a  careful  reading  of  these 
editorials  will  provide  an  insight  into 
what  Americans  really  believe  in  this 
critical  period  of  American  history. 

The  editorials  are  from  the  Kokomo 
Tribune,  Hartford  City  News-Times,  the 
Lebanon  Reporter,  Marion  Chronicle, 
and  the  Hammond  Times  as  reprinted  in 
the  Logansport  Pharos-Tribune.  The 
editorials  follow: 

|Prom  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Oct.  15, 

19691 

Blaming  America 

One  of  the  national  figures  who  spoke  up 
In  support  of  the  Vietnam  day  of  protest  was 
W.  Averlll  Harrlman,  former  chief  U.S.  nego- 
tiator at  the  Paris  peace  talks.  He  endorsed 
Wednesday's  anti-war  demonstrations  as  a 
"move  toward  peace." 

This  presents  an  odd  spectacle.  The  pro- 
tests against  the  war  were  antl-Nlxon  ex- 
pressions because  they  represented  disagree- 
ment with  the  President's  policy  of  trying  to 
end  the  war.  So,  In  effect,  Harrlman  was 
joining  In  criticism  of  Nixon. 

What  made  this  such  a  strange  spectacle 
was  the  fact  that  Harrlman  himself  wasn't 
able  to  make  any  headway  toward  getting 
the  war  stopped  when  he  was  talking  with 
the  Communists  at  Paris.  Here  Is  a  man 
who  failed  to  achieve  anything  like  a  "move 
toward  peace"  now  criticizing  a  President 
who  has  moved  much  farther  In  trying  to  end 
the  war  than  Harrlman  did. 

We  suspect  that  Harrlman,  who  has  been 
In  the  national  and  International  limelight 
so  long,  is  loath  to  be  out  of  It.  We  wouldn't 
want  to  say  that  he  was  not  motivated 
by  sincerity,  but  some  national  figures  like 
to  get  on  a  bandwagon  when  they  think  they 
see  one.  and  the  peace  drive  could  have 
looked  like  a  bandwagon  to  Harrlman. 

It  seems  significant  to  us  that  the  Wednes- 
day protesters  directed  their  reproaches  to 
their  own  government  and  not  to  the  real 
barrier  to  peace — Hanoi.  Most  Americans 
know  that  It  takes  two  to  make  peace,  and 
they  know  that  up  to  now  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  shown  no  Interest  in  it. 

The  tendency  to  blame  the  United  States 
for  failure  to  end  the  war  follows  the  odd 
posture  of  those  critics  who  have  always  set 
up  a  clamor  over  U.S.  bombings  and  U.S. 
"war  brutality,"  but  remained  silent  when- 
ever   a    shocking    Communist    atrocity    like 
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the  mass  murders  of  civilians  at  Hue  came 
to  light.  Maybe  there's  some  sort  of  ration- 
ale to  this  strange  attitude,  but  If  so  a  lot 
of  Americans  can't  perceive  what  it  is. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  American  his- 
tory when  so  much  fault  was  found  with  the 
United  States  and  so  little  with  the  enemies 
of  the  United  States.  Is  the  U.S.  the  giant 
\Ulaln  so  many  liberals  are  painting  It?  We 
can't  believe  a  majority  of  the  American 
people  think  so. 

Usefully,  Columnist  David  Lawrence  brings 
up  a  point  worth  considering  at  this  Junc- 
ture in  history.  It  is  that  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  have  not  been  given  an  op- 
portunity to  say  whether  they  want  peace  at 
any  price.  No  public  opinion  poll  has  directly 
asked  the  question  whether  the  people  favor 
surrender. 

The  customary  queries  have  been  whether 
the  war  is  being  handled  properly  or  If  It 
should  be  brought  to  an  end,  without  ref- 
erence to  how  this  could  be  achieved.  The 
Issue  has  not  been  clearly  put  to  the  people. 
If  it  were,  in  Lawrence's  view,  Americans 
would  reject  any  hximlllating  policy  amount- 
ing to  "peace  at  any  price." 

None  of  the  resolutions  offered  in  Congress 
or  proposed  by  various  organizations  which 
planned  demonstrations  Wednesday,  insist- 
ing that  the  U.S.  make  peace  at  once,  re- 
quired as  a  condition  any  reciprocal  action 
to  be  taken  by  North  Vietnam.  Yet  17  sena- 
tors and  47  House  members  supported  the 
demonstrations. 

Little  wonder  that  Hanoi  rejoiced  over 
Wednesday,  Oct.  15,  which  marked  a  show  of 
disunity  In   America. 

I  Prom  the  Hartford  City  News-Times, 

Oct.  15,  1969) 

Moratorium's  Polly 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  we  see  so  many 

Americans  turning  their  backs  on  our  great 

country.  Many  are  sincere  in  their  belief  that 

withdrawal    of    United    States    troops    from 

Vietnam    would   solve    our    problems.    Many 

others  know  this  is  not  true,  but  because  of 

political  expediency  or  outright  communistic 

leanings  support  the  idea. 

We  feel  that  politicians,  who  should  know 
better,  yet  still  try  to  further  their  own 
political  ambitions  by  advocating  Immediate 
withdrawal  are  coming  perilously  close  to 
treason. 

All  of  us  would  like  to  see  an  end  to  all 
wars.  We  would  like  to  see  a  world  where  all 
men  could  live  in  peace  with  their  neighbors. 
A  world  free  of  hunger,  disease,  discrimina- 
tion and  crime.  The  United  States  can  lead 
the  way  to  such  a  world,  but  we  cannot  be  a 
leader  if  we  are  weak  and  divided  in  our 
aims.  We  must  be  strong.  We  must  be  able 
to  say  to  all  nations,  "America  stands  for 
freedom  and  Justice  for  all  men,"  and  we 
must  be  able  to  prove  It. 

To  those  who  would  have  us  retreat  each 
time  there  is  a  confrontation  with  commu- 
nism we  can  only  say,  "God  help  you."  for 
you  are  aiding  and  abetting  the  greatest 
enemy  to  freedom  the  world  has  ever  known. 
The  danger  of  communistic  aggression 
should  be  plain  to  every  citizen.  They  have 
shown  in  their  treatment  of  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Poland,  East  Germany,  Cuba  and 
many  other  countries  that  when  communism 
wins  all  freedom  is  lost. 

Communism  knows  but  one  creed,  force, 
and  we  must  be  strong  enough  to  say,  "you 
will  go  this  far  and  no  farther,"  and  be  able 
to  make  it  stick. 

Tlie  very  fact  that  the  communistic  leader 
of  North  Vietnam  would  send  an  open  letter 
to  those  Americans  who  are  pressing  for  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  our  troops,  encourag- 
ing them  in  their  efforts,  should  make  all  of 
us  realize  the  folly  of  such  a  decision. 

America,  to  survive,  must  be  strong  and 
must  be  united  In  her  aim  of  Freedom  for 
All  Men. 
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[Prom  the  Lebanon  (Ind.)  Reporter. 
Oct.  16, 19691 
Plying  Plags  Plentiful  in  Lebanon  Mora- 
torium— BooNETTES    Show    StjppoRT    fob 

United    States 

Boone  County  flags  flew  in  place  of  mora- 
torium marches  and  defense  of  the  presi- 
dent superseded  any  pray-lns  or  protests. 

No  demonstrations  marred  the  cool,  au- 
tumn day  in  Lebanon  in  connection  with 
the  nation-wide  planned  marches,  seminars 
and  demonstrations  against  the  Vietnam 
war.  Business  went  on  as  usual.  Pew  people 
showed  concern  with  what  had  been  hoped 
to  be  a  nation-wide  move. 

In  on-the-street-intervlews  various  Leb- 
anonltes  expressed  views  opposing  the 
demonstrations.  Said  Mrs.  Tom  West,  house- 
wife. "I  think  the  president  should  run  the 
country.  I'm  not  in  favor  of  the  war  but  he 
knows  more  about  it  than  I  do." 

A  retiree,  who  said  he  had  several  grand- 
children in  the  war  also  commented,  "It's 
nutty!  I  don't  *5elleve  in  walking  out  with 
a  Job  only  half  done.  This  is  just  helping 
the  enemy." 

Mrs.  Donald  Sloan,  housewife  and  mother, 
said,  "I  agree  with  the  demonstrators  in 
principle,  but  not  in  their  actions.  Certain- 
ly I'm  against  the  war  but  these  people  are 
jumping  to  the  wrong  conclusions." 

Schools  throughout  the  county  conducted 
a  normal  class  day. 

Lebanon  American  Legion  commander. 
Bob  Laflln  commented,  "I  don't  agree  with 
a  lot  of  people  today.  I  am  In  favor  of  peace, 
but  not  this  way.  It  plays  right  Into  the 
North  Vietnam's  hands.  I  definitely  am  op- 
posed  to  the  demonstrations." 

Adjutaj.t  of  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
Ernie  Cross  said,  "This  is  a  great  defeat  for 
the  sacrifices  made  by  our  men  in  Vietnam. 
It  can  only  help  Hanoi.  We're  all  opposed 
to  war  but  sometimes  it  Is  necessary  to 
maintain  freedom.  President  Nixon  is  mov- 
ing in  the  right  direction  and  will  get  it 
settled  If  we  give  him  enough  time." 

Many  said  that  they  made  a  special  point 
to  fly  the  flag  today. 

It  was  also  noted  that  those  interviewed 
under  the  age  of  30  preferred  not  to  be 
quoted  or  expressed  "no  comment"  or  "no 
opinion."  Several,  who  expressed  opinions 
against  the  demonstrations,  said  they  pre- 
ferred not  to  oecome  Involved  because  of 
possible  reprisals. 

Indiana  colleges  and  universities  peace- 
fully observed  the  nationwide  Vietnam  war 
moratorium  today,  highlighted  by  a  can- 
dlelight march  on  the  Indiana  University 
campus  at  Bloomlngton  with  3,000  partici- 
pating shortly  after  midnight. 

But  despite  the  quiet  tenor  of  the  ob- 
servances. State  Police  Supt.  Robert  K. 
Konkle  had  his  trooper  forces  on  the  alert 
for  possible  disturbances,  saying  "this  sort 
of  thing  is  totally  unpredictable — you  never 
know  when  someone  not  directly  associated 
with  the  observances  could  Inject  trouble." 

Konkle  said  he  had  observers  on  duty  "in 
college  towns  and  the  major  metropolitan 
centers  which  is  where  the  greatest  activity 
Is." 

Indiana's  candlelight  march  preceded  a 
'peace  fair"  on  Dunn  Meadow,  featuring 
talks,  entertainment  and  distribution  of 
literature.  Most  of  the  activities  were  sched- 
uled for  later  in  the  day.  including  an  ad- 
dress by  Bishop  James  Armstrong  of  the 
North  and  South  Dakota  United  Methodist 
Church. 

(From  the  Marlon  (Ind.)  Chronicle  Tribune, 

Oct.  17,  19691 

Help  for  Hanoi 

Now    that   the   Hanoi   sympathizers,    lelt- 

wing  liberals  and  political  opportunists  have 
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had  their  Vietnam  War  moratorium  and 
while  the  promoters  of  surrender  are  crow- 
ing about  the  "success"  of  demonstration, 
two  points  are  quite  clear :  The  national  gov- 
ernment does  not  Intend  to  allow  the  pro- 
testers to  force  it  to  accept  less  than  an 
honorable  peace  in  Vietnam  and  the  vast 
majority  of  America's  citizens  did  not  sup- 
port the  demonstrators. 

The  total  turnout  for  the  protest  move- 
ment over  the  country  can  be  numbered  in 
the  thousands.  The  piopulatlon  of  the  United 
States.  Is  over  200  million. 

While  many  of  those  involved  in  the  dem- 
onstrations no  doubt  are  sincere  in  their  be- 
liefs and  their  efforts  to  end  the  war,  the 
fact  remains  that  they  have  been  duped 
The  leaders  of  the  moratorium  claim  they  are 
peacefully  dissenting,  but  they  did  not  re- 
ject— did.  in  fact,  welcome — the  support  of 
North  Vietnam,  domestic  Communists  and 
the  Infamous  Chicago  Eight,  now  on  trial  for 
conspiracy  in  the  Chicago  riots  last  summer. 
Some  of  the  events  were  disturbing,  such 
as  former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur 
Goldberg,  addressing  a  crowd  of  moratorium 
demonstrators  and  refusing  to  renounce  the 
support  of  Hanoi. 

Some  were  ludicrous — Sen.  Ted  Kennedy, 
whose  brother  started  the  Vietnam  escala- 
tion, demanding  that  President  Nixon  bring 
home  the  troops  within  a  year. 

Some  of  it  was  Insulting — Radical  David 
Dellinger  reading  the  names  of  honorable 
men  killed  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

Around  the  country,  others  read  the  names 
of  the  40.000  Americans  killed  fighting  for 
freedom  to  advance  their  own  ends,  a  shame- 
ful maneuver.  The  father  of  a  serviceman 
killed  tried  to  get  a  court  order  to  prevent 
the  protesters  from  reading  his  son's  name. 
Here  in  Indiana,  the  Viet  Cong  flag  was 
run  up  a  flag  pole  at  Indiana  University 
after  the  American  flag  had  been  removed 
How's  that  for  "loyal  citizens  honorably  dis- 
senting"? 

And  the  whole  thing  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communists.  Just  as  President 
Nixon  said  it  would.  Within  hours,  Hanoi  was 
demanding  that  President  Nixon  give  the 
Reds  a  timetable  for  withdrawal  of  all 
American  troops. 

A  great  many  of  those  Involved  were  lend- 
ing support  simply  to  try  to  gain  political 
gains  and  discredit  the  President  if  possible, 
including  Indiana's  two  senators. 

The  fact  is  that  President  Nixon  is  moving 
to  get  the  Americans  out  of  Vietnam  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  without  leaving  the  South 
Vietnamese  at  the  mercy  of  the  murdering 
Communists.  On  the  day  of  the  moratorium, 
hundreds  of  more  bodies  of  murdered  Hue 
residents  were  uncovered.  They  were  ex- 
ecuted when  the  Reds  briefly  held  the  city 
last  .spring. 

If  all  U.S.  troops  pull  out  Immediately, 
this  is  what  will  happen  to  thousands  of 
Vietnamese  who  have  fought  to  remain  free. 
Is  this  what  the  "humanitarians  "  taking  part 
in  the  moratorium  seek? 

President  Nixon  appears  to  be  doing  more 
to  get  American  combat  forces  out  of  the 
war  than  his  two  immediate  predecessors, 
which  makes  the  true  motive  of  the  mora- 
torium sponsors  all  the  more  suspect. 

The  Nixon  Administration  should  continue 
on  its  course  to  bring  home  American  troops, 
but  at  the  same  time  training  and  equipping 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  bear  the  burden 
of  the  war.  This  program  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  vast  majority  of  Americans, 
but  those  who  support  a  constructive  pro- 
posal are  not  so  outspoken  or  demonstrative 
as  those  bent  on  destruction. 

I  From  the  Logansport  (Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune 
Press,  Oct.  17,  19691 
There's  a  Price  We  Pay  for  Living 
For  each  of  us,  there  is  a  price  for  living. 
Getting  up  .".t  crack  at  dawn 


to  the  dormitory. 
We  replace  the 
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Smiling  tbrouglk  the  boredom  of  40  years 
at  one  job  .  .  . 

Growing  old  .  .  . 

Suffering  sickness,  pain  and  death  .  .  . 

For  all  of  us,  Ir  the  community  we  call  a 
nation,   there  Is  s    price  for  living. 

Selflessness,  sotietlmes  at  great  personal 
cost,  for  the  comn'on  good.  .  . 

Postponement  of  dreams  .  .  . 

Smiling  througt  the  frustrations  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  iind  group  decision-mak- 
ing .  .  . 

Abridgment  of  individual   rights  .  .  . 

That's  part  of  the  cost  of  living  together. 
It's  called  "respotslbllity." 

We  do  not  escaje,  no  matter  our  twisting, 
our  walling,  our  IJlagaras  of  tears.  The  toll 
is  as  old  as  the  planet,  on  the  one  hand;  as 
old  as  civilization,  on  the  other. 

Because  we  are  "aware"  and  able,  we  try  to 
escape. 

We  "Improve"  3ur  environment;  pollute 
the  air  and  the  wrters,  eviscerate  the  water- 
sheds. 

We  Introduce  th  e  rabbit  to  Australia.  LSD 
the  SDS  to  Chicago, 
horse  and  lose  our  horse- 
sense;  our  vauntec,  "awareness." 

Now  we  would  fljht  a  war  from  the  streets; 
let  poets  map  st  -ategy;  coeds  protect  our 
flank:  pivot  the  1  ^te  of  the  nation  on  the 
temper  of  the  moli. 

Wednesday's 
Against  \'iie   War' 


so-called         "Moratorium 
Is    a   fancy    name   for   a 
general  tftrfke.  Indeed.  It  was  originally  con- 


ceived as  a  general 
lyzing  of  America 


strike;  an  arbitrary  para- 
It  evolved  by  scheme  to 
the  less  Incendla^  term  because  "Morato- 
rium" Is  more  pa  atable  to  Americans  who 
have  not  yet  forgotten  who  or  what  or  why 
they  are. 

This   "Moratorlilm,"   no   matter   Its   fancy 
decor,  aids  and  ab  !ts  an  enemy. 

Viet  Cong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  In  Pari  3  have  ignored  our  negoti- 
ators and  appealec  directly  to  the  American 
discord. 
Df  Paris  has  died   in  the 


people  for  furthei 
The  very  hope 


dissent.    It    Is   the 
government  to  the 


But  today  is  not 
Today   we  have 


torium 

people    partaking 
idiots. 
We're  inclined  to 


heat  of  Hanoi's  bel  lef  that  the  anti-war  mob 
here  will  win  the  war  for  the  Communists. 

American  democ  -acy  has — and  has  had  for 
almost  200  years-j-effective  machinery  for 
world's  most  responsive 
opinion  of  Its  electorate. 
The  machinery  hfes  maintained  itself  ad- 
mirably; still  responds  with  alacrity  when 
there  Is  bona  Qde  stimuli. 

This   "Moratorium"    Is    not   part    of    that 
msuihlnery.   This  "Moratorium"  is  a  toy  in 
unbelievably    Inept,   the 
criminally  treasonous,  the  incredibly   naive. 

This  "Moratorlu  m"  is  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  delay. 

The    delay    spill! 
more  war 

We  are  tired  of  kvar,  as  all  the  American 
people  and  most  pe  ople  in  the  world  are  tired 
of  war.  But  war  \  rill  not  go  away  Just  by 
virtue  of  our  sticki  ng  our  heads  in  the  sand. 
A  murderer  will  n  )t  desist  Just  because  we 
say  "please,"  beca  ase  we  throw  our  guns 
away  and  say  "we'i  e  not  playing  any  more." 

Please  God  somi  iday  we  or  our  children 
can  live  In  a  world  frlthout  war. 

that  some  day. 
to   face   the   reality   of  a 


American    blood;    spells 


treacherous  and  de  sperate  foe  whose  philos- 
ophies and  mores  and  motives  are  totally 
alien  to  our  hlstoi  leal  experience. 

He  does  not  subs4rlbe  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

And  he  views  Wednesday's  so-called  "Mora- 

as  a  sign  i^f  ultimate  weakness;  the 

thereof    as    addle-pated 


igree. 


Hammond  Times. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


STUDENT  FAST  FOR  FREEDOM 


October  21,  1969 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21.  1969 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  October  10.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  speaking  to  a  most  extraordinary 
group  of  student  peace  demonstrators, 
known  as  the  "Student  Past  for  Free- 
dom." Unlike  those  who  participated  in 
the  October  15  moratorium,  these  young 
men  and  women  recognized  that  Hanoi, 
not  Washington  or  Saigon,  is  the  true 
villain  in  this  tragic  war  we  are  fight- 
ing. Their  call  was  for  "Peace  With  Free- 
dom" in  Vietnam,  realizing  that  the 
peace  with  slavery  which  would  be  im- 
posed by  an  immediate  American 
betrayal-by-surrender  would  be  more 
frightful  for  the  Vietnamese  people  than 
continuation  of  the  war. 

Their  gathering  on  Friday  night  was 
small,  but  I  daresay  the  first  meeting  of 
the  SDS  was  at  least  as  tiny.  It  grew 
from  about  30  people  on  Friday  to  a  more 
respectable  200  by  Sunday  night,  so  there 
is  some  hope  that  the  so-called  "silent 
majority"  on  our  Nation's  campuses  has 
at  last  begim  to  break  its  silence. 

At  Friday's  rally,  the  students  distrib- 
uted a  handbill,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  lucid  presentation  of  the  anti- 
Communist  position  on  Vietnam  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  At  this  point,  I  am  in- 
serting the  text  of  this  handbill  into  the 
Record : 

Student  Past  for  Freedom 

The  participants  In  the  Student  Fast  for 
Freedom  include  Democrats,  Republicans, 
independents,  conservatives,  and  liberals. 
Despite  differences  of  viewpoints,  we  are 
bound  together  by  a  common  belief  in  both 
the  morality  and  the  political  wisdom  of 
our  commitment  to  the  freedom  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

Our  commitment  is  morally  right  because 
there  can  be  no  morality  without  freedom, 
and  because  there  has  been  no  political  sys- 
tem in  history  so  mercilessly  antithetical  to 
freedom  and  human  dignity  as  the  com- 
munist systems. 

Our  commitment  Is  politically  right  be- 
cause the  fate  of  freedom  everywhere  is 
bound  up  with  the  defense  of  freedom  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Communist  aggression  must 
be  halted  in  Southeast  Asia  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  security  of  the  entire  free  world.  It 
Is  as  simple  as  this. 

We  do  appeal  to  the  American  people  at 
large  on  the  basis  of  the  values  to  which  we 
know  they  adhere.  And  we  also  appeal  to 
the  many  thousands  of  students  who  have 
Joined  the  opposition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
not  because  they  are  nihilists  but  because 
they  feel  that  the  war  is  an  affront  to  hu- 
manity and  that  it  violates  the  values  to 
which  they  are  personally  committed. 

We  share  the  belief  of  these  students  that 
human  life  and  human  dignity  are  sacred 
things,  and  that  they  are  important  factors — 
indeed,  essential  factors — in  any  equation  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Accepting  this  belief,  we  deplore  the  cost 
in  human  life  and  human  suffering  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  But  accepting  this  belief,  we 
must  also  ask  ourselves  what  the  conse- 
quences of  a  Viet  Cong  victory  would  be. 

If  the  expert  estimates  are  true  that  com- 


munism in  Russia  has  exacted  a  toll  of  75 
million  human  lives  and  that  communism  in 
Red  China,  during  its  much  briefer  career, 
has  taken  a  toll  of  some  35  million  lives;  if 
It  Is  true  that  tens  of  millions  In  both  major 
communist  countries  have  been  executed  or 
Incarcerated  without  any  cause — then  those 
who  posit  their  opposition  to  the  Vietnam 
war  on  humanitarian  grounds  have  the  moral 
duty  to  explain  to  us,  and  to  explain  to  them- 
selves, why  they  believe  that  communism  in 
South  Vietnam  will  be  less  bloody  and  less 
destructive  of  human  life  than  It  has  been 
In  other  countries  that  have  passed  under 
the  yoke  of  communist  totalitarianism. 

And  those  who  Invoke  the  sacred  name  of 
freedom  to  Justify  their  opposition  to  the 
Vlctnnm  war  have  the  further  duty  to  explain 
to  lis  how  this  Justification  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  total  tyranny  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese regime. 

We  know  that  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
c:nmcnt  is  not  a  perfect  democracy.  But 
democracy  Is  essentially  a  matter  of  degree. 
Our  ov.n  country,  for  that  matter.  Is  not  a 
perfect  democracy,  although  we  probably 
come  almost  as  close  to  this  goal  as  any 
other  country  In  the  world.  By  American 
standards  Vietnamese  democracy  still  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  But  In  terms  of  the 
freedom  It  grants  to  Its  citizens,  we  would 
have  to  rank  It  substantially  ahead  of  most 
of  the  member  nations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— and  this  achievement  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  In  an  Infant  nation  which  has 
G'.nco  Its  inception  been  fighting  a  bitter  war 
against   communist   subversion. 

But  while  there  Is  an  Imperfect  freedom  in 
South  Vietnam,  In  North  Vietnam  there  is 
not  a  scintilla  of  freedom.  There  Is  no  free 
press.  There  Is  no  freedom  of  expression,  even 
of  the  most  limited  kind.  There  Is  no  right 
of  dissent  for  students  or  any  other  sector 
cf  the  population.  There  are  no  free  political 
parties  and  no  free  elections. 

And  those  students  who,  in  their  thought- 
less opposition  to  the  war,  have  sometimes 
chanted  "Ho-Ho-Ho  Chi  Mlnh,"  have  In 
effect  been  endorsing  a  political  and  Intellec- 
tual tyranny  as  total  and  as  merciless  as  the 
Nasi  tyranny  at  Its  worst. 

American  and  European  students  who  op- 
pose the  Vietnam  war  from  a  distance  would 
do  well  to  ponder  the  fact  that,  virtually 
without  exception,  the  governments  that  are 
geographically  close  to  the  conflict  support 
our  commitment  to  the  freedom  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war  on  the 
campuses  has  been  exceedingly  vocal  and 
well  financed.  Because  of  this.  It  has  been 
able  to  create  the  Impression  that  It  repre- 
sents the  great  majority  of  the  student  body. 
We  are  convinced  from  many  things  that 
this  is  not  so. 

In  the  period  before  the  Tet  offensive,  this 
was  demonstrated  In  numerous  polls  on 
campuses  across  the  nation — which,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  received  virtually  no  pub- 
licity. 

In  the  period  since  Tet,  there  has  unques- 
tionably been  a  weakening  of  support  for  the 
war,  but  this  loss  of  support  has  been  based 
not  on  any  Increase  of  affection  for  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  communism,  but  on  an  understand- 
able weariness  with  a  long  and  costly  war 
that  has  had  a  particularly  disturbing  effect 
on   the   lives  of  American   students. 

We  take  the  stand  that,  In  determining 
our  attitude  toward  the  Vietnam  war,  we 
must  above  all  be  guided  by  principle  by 
moral  values,  and  by  an  enlightened  concern 
for  the  security  of  free  nations  throughout 
the  world.  In  particular  we  believe  that  the 
epithets  and  violence  which  have  charac- 
terized the  opposition  to  the  war  must 
give  way  to  a  reasoned  dialogue  on  our 
campuses   between   those   who   oppose   and 
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those  who  support  our  commitment  to  the 
security  of  Southeast  Asia. 

All  that  is  necessary  for  the  forces  of  evil 
to  triumph  In  the  world,  is  for  enough  good 
men  to  do  nothing.— Edmund  Burke. 


DRAFT  BOARD   LEGISLATION 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21.  1969 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
week  the  House  will  be  asked  to  consider 
the  draft  board  legislation  which  was  ap- 
proved by  our  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee earlier  this  week.  During  hearings  on 
this  legislation,  many  individuals  and 
organizations  made  their  views  on  the 
draft  known.  One  statement  which  I 
found  to  be  particularly  impressive  was 
made  by  Mr.  James  R.  Wilson.  Jr..  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Legion.  So 
that  our  colleagues  who  will  be  called 
upon  to  act  on  the  draft  reform  legisla- 
tion can  have  the  advantage  of  the  think- 
ing of  the  American  Legion  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  include  Mr.  Wilson's  statement  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

STATEMENT  OP  JAMES  R.  WILSON,  JR.,  DIREC- 
TOR. National  SECURrry  Division,  the 
American  Legion,  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Draft,  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  October  3,  1969 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  American  Legion  wel- 
comes this  opportunity  to  express  Its  views 
on  draft  reform  proposals. 

Last  March  15,  our  National  Executive 
Committee  created  a  Select  Committee  on 
Manpower  to  update  its  position  on  man- 
power and  to  prepare  Its  views  to  present 
to  the  President's  Commission  on  an  All- 
Volunteer  Armed  Force,  to  the  public  at 
large  and  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress.  The  responsibilities  of  the  select 
committee  were: 

(1 )  to  Investigate  alleged  Inequities  In  the 
Selective  Service  System  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  their  correction: 

(2)  to  study  all  proposals  for  an  All-Vol- 
unteer Armed  Force  and  make  a  report  on 
the  feasibility  of  Instituting  such  plans  for 
the  defense  of  this  Nation:   and 

(3)  to  study  and  make  recommendations 
on  all  manpower  needs  of  this  Nation  as 
they  may  relate  to  national  security  and 
defense. 

Appended  to  this  brief  statement  Is  the 
final  report  of  the  select  committee  which 
was  submitted  to  our  National  Executive 
Committee  at  Its  meeting  In  Atlanta.  Ga., 
August  24.  1969. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  select  committee's 
recommendations,  which  also  covered  the  six- 
points  President  Nixon  requested  Congress 
to  approve,  are: 

I.    ALLEGED     INEQUITIES     OF     SELECTIVE     SERVICE 

Selective  service  throughout  Its  history  has 
proved  to  be  an  essential  Implement  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  obligation  of  every  male 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  serve  his 
country  in  its  military  forces  whenever  re- 
quired by  our  national  security.  It  Is  vital 
TO  the  needs  of  the  Nation  that  the  selective 
service  laws  be  continued  In  operation  sub- 
ject to  minor  variations  by  law  or  Executive 
order. 

(a)  Youngest  first:  The  order  of  Induction 
should  be  revised  so  that  the  youngest  men. 
beginning  at  age  19.  are  taken  first.  Military 
service  at  this  age  causes  less  disruption  In 
the  life  of  the  youth.  From  the  military 
viewpoint,  younger  men  are  generally  pre- 
ferred for  combat  service. 
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(b)  The  lottery:  The  most  extensive  pub- 
licity of  alleged  Inequities  In  the  Selective 
Service  System  has  been  given  to  the  uncer- 
tainties as  to  the  time  of  Induction.  A  lot- 
tery for  class  l-A's  (after  deferments  have 
been  determined)  should  eliminate  this  un- 
certainty. Such  a  lottery  Is  recommended.  If 
It  develops  greater  Inequities  In  operation. 
It  should  be  abandoned. 

(c)  Undergraduate  deferments:  Under- 
graduate deferments  should  continue  as 
under  the  present  act  so  long  as  the  student 
Is  making  normal  progress  toward  a  degree. 
The  need  of  the  military  service  for  com- 
missioned officers  is  largely  met  by  college 
students  obtained  through  ROTC  and  the 
officer  training  camps. 

(d)  Graduate  deferments:  Graduate  de- 
ferments should  be  granted  only  in  critical 
areas  essential  to  national  security  as  pro- 
vided in  the  present  act  by  standards 
adopted  by  the  National  Security  Council. 

le)  Occupational  deferments:  Occupa- 
tional deferments  should  be  continued  In 
employment,  apprenticeship,  and  training 
which  are  essential  to  national  security,  by 
standards  adopted  by  the  National  Security 
Council. 

(f)  Conscientious  objectors:  The  amend- 
ments to  the  1967  Selective  Service  Act  gov- 
erning conscientious  objectors  have  caused 
a  multitude  of  controversies.  Many  of  them 
could  be  eliminated  by  returning  to  the 
standards  provided  In  section  5(g)  of  the 
1940  act. 

II.    ALL-VOLUNTEER    ARMED    FORCES 

(a)  Feasibility:  The  history  of  this  coun- 
try from  colonial  days  to  the  present  date 
has  shown  that  an  all-volunteer  Armed  Force 
is  not  feasible.  In  no  war  has  a  volunteer 
army  met  the  country's  needs.  Only  two  na- 
tions In  the  world  do  not  have  some  form  of 
conscription.  Great  Britain  has  failed  to 
achieve  the  greatly  lowered  authorized 
strength  of  Its  mlUUry  forces  by  volunteers 
and  the  army  of  Canada  Is  too  small  relative 
to  Its  population  for  comparative  purposes. 
It  is  obvious  that  Canada  relies  upon  the 
aid  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  Interna- 
tional danger. 

(b)  Desirability:  A  volunteer  Armed  Force 
tends  to  become  a  mercenary  one.  If  the  rate 
of  pay  and  other  incentives  are  equal  to  that 
of  private  Industry,  then  an  enlistment  be- 
comes a  job  Instead  of  performance  of  serv- 
ice to  one's  country.  The  quality  of  the  per- 
sonnel Is  lowered  as  demonstrated  In  the 
1947-48  period  when  the  Selective  Service 
Act  was  permitted  to  expire.  There  was  a  dis- 
tinct lowering  in  the  average  mental  and 
educational  level. 

(c)  Effect  on  Reserve  components:  The 
facts  stated  In  this  report  are  conclusive  of 
the  disastrous  effect  of  the  elimination  of 
selective  service  upon  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  forces.  The  external  and  Internal 
security  of  the  country  would  be  Imperiled 
by  reducing  them  to  skeleton  forces  which 
would  Inevitably  result  by  the  elimination 
of  selective  service  and  the  establishment  of 
an  all-volunteer  armed  force. 

(d)  Economics:  The  cost  of  attaining  and 
maintaining  a  volunteer  armed  force  from 
I'/a  to  2V2  miUion  men  has  been  estimated 
by  the  IJefense  Department  at  from  4  to  17 
billion  dollars  in  additional  annual  expendi- 
tures. This  would  be  a  serious  drain  upon 
the  economy  of  the  country.  Multiply  these 
figures  by  2,  3.  or  4 — the  cost  of  an  armed 
force  which  would  be  necessary  in  the  event 
of  conflict  with  a  major  power  and  the  cost 
could  be  disastrous. 

The  committee  concludes  that  an  all- 
volunteer  armed  force  is  detrimental  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  should 
not  be  established. 

in.      MANPOWER      needs     OF     COUNTRY 

It  Is  not  wise  to  discard  a  system  of  mili- 
tary manjjower  that  has  served  this  country 
so  well  and  had  sufficient  flexibility  to  en- 
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aide  the  Armed  Forces  to  expand  and  meet 
tlie  emergencies  of  international  warfare. 

Since  Its  Infancy,  this  Nation  has  relied 
upon  the  "citizen  soldier"  to  back-up  a  com- 
paratively small  Armed  Force.  This  concept 
of  reenforcement  of  combat  troops  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  National  Guard  and 
the  Reser\'e  forces.  To  continue  this  concept, 
the  Reserve  components  must  be  manned 
with  the  aid  of  selective  service  and  must 
be  well  trained  and  fully  equipped. 

ROTC  must  be  continued  in  our  univer- 
sities and  colleges  to  meet  the  demand  for 
well-educated    commissioned   officers. 

No  one  ha.s  the  right  to  enjoy  all  of  the 
freedoms  and  rights  guaranteed  to  him  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  unlea 
he  Is  willing  to  discharge  his  duties  of  citi- 
zenship. Paramount  among  these  obligations 
of  citizenship  Is  to  serve  his  country  in  time 
of  war  as  well  as  In  peace. 

Because  only  a  comparatively  few  are  ever 
called  upon  to  serve  In  the  military  forces,  a 
host  of  others  tend  to  forget  and  belittle 
their  obligations. 

A  system  of  universal  military  training 
would'make  performance  of  military  obliga- 
tions uniform  and  all-lncluslve.  It  Is  realized 
that  universal  military  training  cannot  be 
established  overnight.  Recognition  must  be 
given  to  the  demands  now  placed  upon  the 
manpower,  equipment,  and  facilities  re- 
quired for  our  Armed  Forces  stationed  In 
this   country   and   throughout  the   world 

A  different  situation  will  confront  us  when 
peace  Is  restored  in  Vietnam  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  servicemen  are  returned  to 
civilian  life. 

Requirements,  standards,  times,  and  dura- 
tion of  training  under  universal  military 
service  may  well  be  drawn  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Nation. 

Universal  military  training  will  inculcate 
into  the  individual"  a  realization  of  his  ob- 
ligations to  his  country  and  ■will.  It  Is  be- 
lieved, develop  into  a  most  equitable  and 
desirable  long-range  military  manpo-wer 
program. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  printed 
record  of  the  hearings  of  this  subcommittee 
carry  the  full  text  of  the  report  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion's  Select  Committee  on  Man- 
power. 


LIVESTOCK  PROCESSING  COST 
HIKES  ADVERSELY  AFFECT  BOTH 
CONSUMERS  AND   FARMERS 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21.  1969 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  farmer  I  have  read  with 
more  than  passing  interest  the  testimony 
given  last  week  before  the  Special  Studies 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  on  retail  beef 
prices. 

The  testimony  given  before  the  sub- 
committee shows  that  there  is  real  need 
for  the  livestock  and  meat  industry  to 
achieve  better  public  understandinc  of 
the  economics  behind  price  changes  and 
why  they  frequently  appear  to  be  too  high 
to  consumers.  One  area  to  which  I  v.ould 
like  to  address  my  remarks,  as  a  con- 
tribution to  bringing  about  a  better  un- 
derstanding, concerns  the  problems  of 
the  beef  packing  industry,  particularly 
in  the  Upper  Midwest,  in  maintaining  a 
satisfactory  level  of  earnings  and  how 
these  problems  may  well  cause  higher 
prices  to  consumers  or  lower  prices  to 
farmers  or  both. 
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Since  the  end  bf  World  War  n  the  beef 
packing  Industrjr  has  undergone  major 
adjustments  which  have  resulted  in  the 
demise  of  the  traditional  terminal- 
market  operatic  ns  in  Chicago,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  trend  toward  locating 
slaughtering  plants  in  small  towns  and 
cities  in  what  his  come  to  be  known  as 
the  'Beef  Belt"  of  Mid-America. 

Accompanyini :  this  trend  has  been  the 
modernization  o|  beef  packing  plants  and 
of  automated,  assembly 
One  plant  recently 
opened  has  the  dapacity  to  process  10,000 
head  of  cattle  per  week.  Although  this 
has  resulted  in  i  reater  efQciency  and  re- 
duced operating  costs,  profits  in  the  beef 
packing    industT    have    continued    to 


the  introduction 
line    techniques . 


rising  beef  prices.  A  ma- 
;  factor,  apart  from  rising 
1  been  the  substantial  in- 
crease in  slaughter  capacity  without  a 
corresponding  ri  se  in  the  number  of  cat- 
■  slaughter. 
In  the  five-S  ate  area  of  North  and 
South  Dakota,  N  ebraska.  Iowa,  and  Min- 
nesota, for  exaiiple.  slaughter  capacity 
today  exceeds  i.vailable  cattle  supplies 
head.  The  effects  of  this 
>n  the  earnings  of  three 
major  independent  beef  packers  in  the 
area  is  clearly  qemonstrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

SLAUGHTER  CAPACITY  INO  AVAILABILITY  OF  FED  CATTLE 
IN  IOWA,  NEBRASKA,  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  AND 
MINNESOTA  VERSUS  IeT  EARNINGS  OF  3  BEEF  PACKERS 


dwindle  despite 
jor  contributing 
labor  costs,  has 


b3£.over.2jxiillion 
excess  capacity 
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ughtering. 
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ndicates,  the  ability  of 
tu^n  a  profit  is  contingent 
slaughter  capacity  to 
;  upplies.  In  1D64,  for  ex- 
capacity  and  supply  were 
the  average  earnings  of 
as  shown  in  the  table, 
)er  share.  Since  then,  as 
een  capacity  and  sup- 
there  has  been  a  pro- 
in  the  earnings  of 
cef  packers  in  the  Upper 
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has  created  serious  and 

economic  problems  for  an 

vital  to  the  prosperity 

segment  of  the  Amer- 

I4stability  in  the  industry 

the  closing  of  several 

the  Upper  Mdw. st  re- 

5  years.  Recently  a  nia- 

canqeled  plans  to  complete 

and  opening  of  a  new 
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plant  at  Tama,  Iowa.  Consequently,  the 
investment  commimity  has  shown  a  less- 
ening of  confidence  in  the  viability  of  the 
industry. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  at  least 
two  beef  packing  plant  bankruptcies  in 
the  past  3  years.  Since  investors  in  these 
plants  are  characteristically  residents  of 
the  community  where  the  plant  is  lo- 
cated, failure  can  mean  regional  eco- 
nomic disaster.  In  one  instance,  total 
losses  amounted  to  $1,800,000.  Of  this 
amoimt,  some  $650,000  was  lost  by  stock- 
holders, and,  just  as  significantly,  live- 
stock producers  who  were  creditors  of 
the  plant  lost  in  excess  of  half  a  million 
dollars. 

But  despite  the  closing  of  plants  and 
a  continued,  but  moderate  increase  in 
the  gi-owth  rate  of  beef  cattle  throughout 
the  Upper  Midwest,  the  problem  of  ex- 
cess of  slaughter  capacity  over  supply 
still  remains  a  critical  one  to  the  beef 
packers  in  the  area. 

This  can  be  better  understood  by  look- 
ing at  the  relatively  simple  economics  of 
the  beef  packing  business.  The  packer 
buys  the  steer,  slaughters  it  and  sells  the 
carcass  and  offal.  The  difference  between 
the  price  paid  for  the  live  animal  and 
the  price  received  for  the  end  products 
is  gross  margin.  Gross  margin,  however, 
is  largely  a  market  fimction  not  entirely 
controllable  by  management  of  any  one 
company.  In  periods  when  cattle  sup- 
plies are  reduced,  prices  normally  and 
naturally  trend  up.  Added  to  this  price 
hike  on  the  farm  is  the  fact  that  since 
the  plants  are  slaughtering  at  less  than 
optimum  level,  the  fixed  cost  per  head 
for  plant  facilities  also  rises  creating  a 
double  impact  that  has  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  farmer  or  the  consumer. 

To  determine  the  profit  a  company 
makes  per  head  in  its  slaughter  opera- 
tion, killing  costs — which  include  direct 
and  indirect  labor  costs,  overhead,  and 
so  forth — are  deducted  from  the  gross 
margin.  If  gross  margin  shrinks,  the 
profit  has  a  tendency  to  be  reduced  even 
more  percentagewise,  as  killinr  costs 
generally  rise  in  periods  of  reduced  sup- 
ply since  overhead  costs  are  being  spread 
over  fewer  units. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
industry  in  coping  with  the  problem  of 
excess  capacity.  However,  in  construction 
of  new  plants  the  further  expansion  of 
slaughter  capacity  will  only  serve  to  fur- 
ther aggravate  the  situation.  If  other  ca- 
pacity results  in  a  higher  cost  per  animal 
slaughtered  this  higher  cost  can  only  be 
passed  on  to  the  housewives — already 
marching  in  revolt  against  increasing 
beef  prices — or  far  more  likely  to  the 
farmer  who  is  the  one  individual  who 
cannot  set  his  own  prices  and  has  to  take 
what  the  market  will  give  him.  No  one, 
thereby,  benefits  from  this  overconstruc- 
tion  of  new  plants. 

Part  of  the  blame  for  the  growth  in 
slaughter  capacity  must  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  newly  formed  management 
groups.  Witii  the  great  success  of  a  few 
publicly  owned  legional  slaughterers  be- 
ing v.'idely  publicized  they  have  foimd  it 
relatively  easy  to  convince  the  investing 
public  and  financial  institutions  of  the 
ease  of  profitability  by  exploiting  theo- 
ries of  ability  of  producing  cheaper  and 
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more  eflBclently  than  existing  facilities 
through  constiuction  of  high-volume, 
highly  automated  slaughtering  plants. 
The  construction  of  these  plants  has  led 
to  some  of  the  problems  now  faced  by 
packers  as  well  as  unfortimate  experi- 
ences for  investors  and  commLmities 
which  have  aggressively  competed  for  the 
construction  of  new  plants  within  their 
areas. 

The  time  has,  therefore,  come  for  both 
the  industry  and  the  investing  commu- 
nity to  more  closely  scrutinize  their  plans 
for  increasing  slaughter  capacity  beyond 
that  which  given  areas  can  supply  or  are 
willing  to  supply  in  fed  livestock,  such 
as  has  happened  in  recent  years  in  the 
upper  Midwest. 


IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OP    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  include  an  editorial  in  the 
Record  telecast  by  one  of  the  leadmg  TV 
newscasters  and  editors  in  Memphis. 
Tenn.,  Mr.  Norman  Brewer,  news  editor 
of  WMC-TV. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Memphis  Police  Department  in  work- 
ing for  the  total  elimination  of  all  crime, 
and  woLild  like  to  share  this  idea  for  a 
maximum  effort  for  a  one  crime-free 
day  with  the  hope  that  it  could  grow  into 
365  crime-free  days. 

Mr.  Brewer's  comments  follow: 

Each  of  us.  I  suppose,  has  his  own  "Impos- 
sible dream."  For  me  it's  one  round  of  golf 
under  par.  For  Spook  Murphy  it's  one  season 
without  fair-weather  fans.  And  for  Prank 
HoUoman  it's  one  day  without  crime. 

Mr.  HoUoman  is  about  to  test  his  particu- 
lar dream  but  he  will  need  a  lot  of  lielp.  To- 
morrow, October  10th,  is  the  day  the  Mem- 
phis Police  Department  has  chosen  to  work 
for  the  total  elimination  of  all  crime.  For  a 
couple  of  weeks  now,  the  citizens  have  been 
urged  to  "light,  lock  and  look"  tomorrow. 
That  means,  light  the  houses  and  businesses, 
lock  all  doors,  and  look  for  suspicious  peo- 
ple and  suspicious  circumstances.  The  police 
will  have  every  available  man  and  machine 
on  the  streets.  The  message  has  been  carried 
to  the  people  of  Memphis  in  the  new.spapers, 
and  on  the  radio  and  television  st.itlons.  In 
addition,  volunteers  from  the  Memphis  Re.il 
Estate  Board  and  from  several  of  the  chari- 
table agencies  have  taken  the  word  in  door- 
to-door  marches  through  the  neishborhoods. 
In  short,  Memphis  has  been  informed.  We 
hope  Memphis  is  ready. 

The  idea  for  a  maximum  effort  at  one 
crime-free  day  is  a  good  one.  It  is  also  im- 
realistlc,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  the  po- 
lice and  the  citizens  of  this  city  shouldn't 
try.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  level  of  crime 
can  and  will  be  sharply  reduced.  An  alert  city 
and  an  overwhelming  force  of  police  -nan- 
power  cin  prove  an  eUecclve,  if  not  irresist- 
ible, combination.  Together  they  can  make  a 
dramatic  demonstration  of  how  to  fight 
crime,  and  not  only  for  one  day.  The  real 
hope  and  worth  of  this  effort  Is  that  citizen 
alertness — lighted  homes,  locked  doors,  and 
watchful  eyes — will  continue  after  October 
10th.  If  it  does,  Mr.  HoUoman  will  enjoy  a 
measure  of  his  impossible  dream.  For  me,  axid 
probably  for  Spook,  there's  much  less  hope. 
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JUDGE  JOHN  L.  NIBLACK,  OF  MAR- 
ION COUNTY.  IND.,  CIRCUIT 
COURT,  WRITES  ON  VALUE  OP 
NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOLS 
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law    ot   common   senBc,    the    neighborhood 
school  should  be  our  ideal. 

JOHK  L.  NXBLACK, 

Judge,  Marion  County  Circuit  Court. 
Indianapolis. 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 


or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major,  burning  questions  in  education 
today  is,  shall  we  retain  the  neighbor- 
hood school  concept,  or  shall  we  bus 
schoolchildren  all  over. 

Hon.  John  L.  Niblack.  judge  of  the 
Marion  County,  Ind.,  Circuit  Court,  wrote 
an  eloquent  defense  of  the  neighborhood 
school  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  News,  on  October  16,  1969. 
The  letter  follows: 

Neighborhood  ScHOOts 
To  THE  Editor  or  th«  News:  WlUle  the 
debate  continues  unabated  as  to  the  virtues 
of  the  neighborhood  school  as  opposed  to  the 
virtues  of  busing  children  hither  and  yon, 
I  would  like  to  add  one  more  note  to  the 
general  discussion. 

In  the  first  place,  it  Is  apparent  that  most 
children  and  their  parents  are  opposed  to 
busing.  People  have  pride  In  the  neighbor- 
hood schools.  It  Is  convenient  to  attend  and 
it  Is  more  convenient  for  the  PTA  Associa- 
tion, and  to  have  the  parents  visit  open 
house.  Likewise,  most  people  will  object  to 
the  time  consumed  In  having  their  children 
hauled  from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the 
other.  Finally,  there  Is  the  expense  involved 
of  buying  buses  and  what  not,  when  the 
schools  do  not  have  enough  money  to  pay 
the  teachers  the  salary  they  deserve.  ^ 

In  the  second  place,  our  reformers  and 
liberal  pundits  who  believe  all  Ills  of  the  na- 
tion can  be  cured  by  busing  school  children 
around  blithely  Ignore  the  provisions  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "Desegregation  shall  not  mean  the 
assignment  of  the  students  to  public  schools 
In  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance."  To 
start  drawing  the  school  district  lines  In  the 
face  of  this  congressional  act  will  Invite 
more  litigation. 

As  to  the  logic  of  the  situation,  these 
Northern  "liberals"  who  would  bus  children 
all  over  the  county  away  from  their  neigh- 
borhood schools  are  rowing  In  the  same  boat 
with  the  Southern  gentleman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  who.  for  a  hundred  years,  in- 
sisted that  children  of  one  color  must  go  to 
certain  schools  while  children  of  other  colors 
must  go  to  another  school.  They  say,  In  ef- 
fect: "You  shall  be  assigned  to  a  special 
school  because  your  color  Is  green,  or  your 
color  is  yellow."  They  refuse  to  recognize 
that  all  children  as  well  as  all  adults  stand 
equal  before  the  law  and  that  no  child  should 
be  discriminated  against  because  of  his  color 
or  race. 

One  of  the  Intense  advocates  of  busing 
children,  a  while  back,  expressed  a  view  that 
the  neighborhood  school  was  a  "sacred  cow" 
In  the  eyes  of  people  who  do  not  believe  In 
progress  and  that  it  was  not  such  an  Ameri- 
can tradition  at  all.  The  neighborhood  school 
has  been  an  American  trtidltlon  ever  since 
the  schools  have  been  Instituted.  Everybody 
went  to  the  nearest  school  and  took  Intense 
pride  In  their  own  local  school.  There  hM 
been  too  much  destruction  of  American  tra- 
dition In  destroying  the  home  and  the  church, 
and  now  the  folks  want  to  scramble  the 
school  system  so  no  child  would  have  hla 
loyalty  to  his  own  neighborhood  school. 
Under  the  United  States  law  and  under  the 
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HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JER6BY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21.  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  year  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  conducted  hear- 
ings and  rendered  a  report  on  the  sufB- 
ciency  of  existing  remedies  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  The  subcom- 
mittee concluded  that  these  remedies  are 
wholly  inadequate  to  protect  the  rights 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  pur- 
portedly confers  upon  workers  to  form 
unions  and  bargain  collectively,  if  they 
so  choose.  Through  wide  areas  of  the 
coimtry  these  supposed  guarantees  of  the 
statute  have  become  a  mockery. 

Some  of  the  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee dealt  with  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co. 
J.  P.  Stevens  is  the  Nation's  second  larg- 
est textile  manufacturer. 

And  it  is  the  Nation's  most  flagrant  and 
persistent  violator  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

In  1963  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America.  AFL-CIO,  began  a  drive  to 
organize  Stevens'  employees  in  over  20 
of  its  North  and  South  Carolina  mills. 
Stevens  responded  with  widespread  vio- 
lations of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  including  firing  71  workers  for  join- 
ing the  union.  (See  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co., 
157  NLRB  869,  enforced  380  F.  2d  292, 
cert,  denied,  389  U.S.  292.) 

While  the  legal  proceedings  stemming 
from  Stevens'  first  wave  of  violations 
were  imderway,  Stevens  engaged  in  a 
new  series  of  blatant  violations.  Includ- 
ing discharging  employees  who  had 
testified  against  it.  (See  J.  P.  Stevens 
&  Co.,  163  NLRB  No.  24,  enforced  388 
F.  2d  896.  cert,  denied,  393  U.S.  836.)  In 
this  second  proceeding  the  NLRB  trial 
examiner  stated : 

The  record  of  the  1965  hearing  reflects  the 
continued,  systematic  determination  of  this 
employer  as  revealed  by  the  record  of  the  1964 
hearing,  to  destroy  the  union  root  and  branch 
by  discharging  Its  most  active  members  on 
any  pretext  which  might  come  to  hand,  or 
could  be  Intended,  by  threatening  to  dis- 
charge others  unless  they  came  to  manage- 
ment and  renounced  the  Union,  and  by  pro- 
voking the  resignation  of  still  others  from 
Respondent's  employment.  No  other  conclu- 
sion can  be  drawn  than  that  Respondent 
has  largely  succeeded  In  its  purpose. 

While  the  second  round  of  hearings 
was  in  progress  Stevens  engaged  in  yet 
further  flagrant  violations  of  law.  In  this 
third  roimd  of  legal  proceedings  the  trial 
examiner  was  Boyd  Leedom.  Chairman 
of  the  NLRB  during  President  Eisen- 
hower's administration  and  former  judge 
of  the  South  Dakota  Supreme  Court. 
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Judge  Leedom  found  that  13  more  work- 
ers had  been  discharged  either  because  of 
their  union  activity  or  because  they  had 
given  testimony  in  the  prior  board  pro- 
ceeding, and  he  declared  that  company 
witnesses  were  almost  uniformly  un- 
truthful on  the  witness  stand.  And  he 
pinpointed  the  true  nature  of  Stevens' 
plot  to  deny  its  workers  the  right  to  have 
a  union: 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  substantially  all  the 
law  violation  of  the  Respondent,  as  I  have 
found  It  to  exist  from  the  record  of  the  evi- 
dence here  and  my  best  interpretation  of  It, 
must  stem  from  the  decision  of  one  man  cr 
a  very  few  men  at  the  top  would  not  only 
correct  the  offenses  committed  against  the 
employees,  but  would  relieve  personnel  in 
the  lower  levels  of  management  of  the  ob- 
viously distasteful  duty  of  participating  in 
an  active  program  of  perversion  of  Justice. 

And  so  it  has  gone.  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  the  NLRB  is  now  issuing  a 
complaint  on  the  ninth  series  of  imfair 
labor  practices  committed  by  Stevens  in 
this  one  organizing  campaign.  In  addi- 
tion contempt  proceedings  have  been 
brought  by  the  Board  in  Stevens  I,  and 
the  court  of  appeals  in  New  York  has 
designated  a  special  master  to  hear  these 
proceedings. 

In  Stevens  I  the  company  has,  under 
court  order,  paid  out  $654,673.56  in  back- 
pay, and  has  offered  reinstatwnent  to  70 
illegally  discharged  employees.  However, 
at  laist  repwrt  only  16  of  these  workers 
were  working  in  Stevens  plants.  Most 
had  declined  to  come  back.  Thus  Stevens 
has  effectively  destroyed  the  union  cadre 
in  the  plants,  and  presumably  it  regards 
that  as  worth  the  cost. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit  decided  what  is 
called  Stevens  V— it  deals  with  the  fifth 
successive  round  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices by  that  company.  The  court's  deci- 
sion substantiates  everything  that  the 
special  subcommittee  found. 

Here  is  what  the  court  said: 

Brown,  Chief  Judge:  Only  three  things  dis- 
tinguish this  case  from  the  run-of-the-mlU 
55  8(a)(1),  8(a)(3)  labor  cases.  The  first  is 
the  tenacity  with  which  the  Employer  per- 
sists in  the  exercise  of  deep  seated  anti- 
union convictions.  The  second  Is  the  succes- 
sion of  formal  cases  culminating  in  the  pres- 
ent one  bearing  five  service  strips  in  which, 
except  for  minor  variations,  the  Board's  find- 
ings of  spectacular  Employer  violations  of 
55  8(a)(1),  8(a)(3)  and  8(a)(5)  of  the  Act 
have  been  upheld  by  three  Courts  of  Appeals. 
The  third  is  the  Board's  efforts  to  devise 
some  character  of  remedy  which  has  at  least 
some  prospects  of  keeping  the  recalcitrant 
Employer's  intransigence  within  the  bounds 
of  vigorous  but  lawful  opposition  to  Union 
attempts  to  organize  units  in  a  multlstate 
industrial  complex. 

As  Stevens  V,  this  case.  Joining  the  list 
of  predecessors,  has  a  like  outcome.  We 
enforce. 

Stevens  has  been  engaged  In  a  massive 
multlstate  campaign  to  prevent  unionization 
of  its  Southern  plants.  This  campaign  has 
Involved  numerous  flagrant  unfair  labor 
practices  including  coercive  Interrogation, 
surveillance,  threat  of  plant  closings,  and 
economic  reprisals  for  Union  activity.  More- 
over, the  threats  have  been  made  good  by  ex- 
tensive discriminatory  discharges. 

I  have  asked  permission  that  the  entire 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

§  8(a)  (1)  violations  with  posting  for  a  speci- 
fied period,  the  Board's  order  additionally  re- 
quired that  (1)  the  notice  to  employees  be 
read  to  the  assembled  employees  on  shift- 
time,  (2)  It  be  mailed  to  the  employees 
homes,  (3)  the  Union,  upon  request,  be  given 
access  for  one  year  to  the  company  bulletin 
boards  and  (4)  the  Union  be  furnished  a  list 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  Stevens 
employees  working  in  the  plants  where  the 
violations  occurred.' 

We  focus  on  requirements  of  the  order 
(d),  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  since  the  §§  8(a)  (1) 
and  ( 3 )  violations  warrant  no  detailed  treat- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  with  no  real  con- 
cession at  all,  Stevens  has  apparently  aban- 
doned its  attack  on  the  record  support  for 
the  findings  of  coercive  surveillance  of  Union 
activity,  interrogation  and  threats,  which 
are  classic,  albeit  crude,  unlawful  labor 
practices." 

Although  Stevens  does  claim  that  there  Is 
not  substantial  evidence  to  support  the  find- 
ing that  the  four  employees  were  dlscrlmlna- 
torlly discharged,"  our  examination  of  the 
record  coavlnces  us  that  In  these  run-of-the- 
mlU  Incidents  on  which  the  Board,  not  the 
Court,  has  to  pass  upon  the  credibility  of  the 
witnesses,  we  cannot  say  the  findings  are 
unsupported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  as  a  whole.  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Co.  v.  NLRB.  5  Clr.,  1966.  354  F.2d  707, 
709.  Nor  can  we  say  the  record  reflects  bias 
or  unfairness  on  the  Trial  Examiner's  part 
as  Stevens  seems  to  contend.  See  NLRB  v. 
Bush.  Hog.  Inc..  5  Clr.,  1968,  405  P.2d  755; 
NLRB  V.  Dixie  Gas  Inc.,  5  Clr..  1963,  323 
P.2d  433,  437. 

But  to  the  special  requirements  of  the 
Board's"  order  (see  note  4  supra)  It  once 
again  levels  its  full  but  unsuccessful  broad- 
side. 

Stevens  has  been  engaged  in  a  massive 
multlstate  campaign  to  prevent  unionization 
of  its  Southern  plants.  This  campaign  has 
Involved  numerous  flagrant  unfair  labor 
practices  including  coercive  Interrogation, 
surveillance,  threat  of  plant  closings,  and 
economic  reprisals  for  Union  activity.  More- 
over, the  threats  have  been  made  good  by 
extensive  discriminatory  discharges.  As  a 
result  of  these  practices,  several  unfair 
charges  have  been  brought  before  the  Labor 
Board  (see  note  7  supra)  and,  except  for 
slight  variations,  the  orders  of  the  Board  have 
been  enforced  by  two  other  Circuit  Courts  of 
Appeals  in  Stevens  I.  II.  and  III  and  IV  (see 
note  1  supra ) .  As  the  Potirth  Circuit  said  In 
assessing  the  company's  conduct  in  Stevens 
III  and  IV,  "the  Board  properly  took  Into 
consideration  the  unfair  labor  practices  that 
Stevens  I  and  //  disclosed,  and  we.  In  turn, 
cannot  Ignore  this  evidence.  Maphls  Chap- 
man Corp.  V.  NLRB,  386  F.2d  298,  303  (4th 
Clr.  1966)".  Stevens  III  and  IV  at  1019.  Nor 
can  we.  In  our  subsequent  turn.  Ignore  the 
unfair  labor  practices  disclosed  in  Stevens 
III  and  IV.  To  these  we  add  the  Incidents 
and  Violations  found  by  the  Board  to  have 
occurred  In  the  Georgia  plants.  Thus  we 
assay  the  order  In  this  atmosphere  of  per- 
sistent, long  continued,  flagrant  violations 
occurring  after  and  in  spite  of  repeated  dec- 
larations of  illegality  by  Board  and  reviewing 
Courts. 

In  determining  whether  a  particular  af- 
firmative action  ordered  by  the  Board  p\ir- 
suant  to  its  powers  under  §  10(c) .  28  U.S.C.A. 
160(c).  is  appropriate,  the  reviewing  Court 
must  pay  an  unusually  high  degree  of  re- 
spect to  the  Board's  conclusion — these  rem- 
edies are  "peculiarly  a  matter  of  administra- 
tive competence."  Fibreboard  Paper  Products 
Corp.   V.  NLRB,   1964,   379   U.S.   203.   216.  85 

set.    378,    406,    13    L.Ed.2d    233,    In 

Vir0nia  Electric  &  Power  Co.  v.  NLRB,  1943, 

319.   U.S.   533.  S.Ct.   .   87   L.Ed. 

1568,  the  Supreme  Court  stated  It  In  strin- 
gent terms:  "  [The  order!  should  stand  unless 
It  can  be  shown  that  the  order  is  a  patent 
attempt  to  achieve  ends  other  than  those 
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which  can  fairly  be  said  to  effectuate  the 

policies  of  the  Act."  at  319  U.S.  540,  

set.  ,  87  L.Bd.   1674.  Fresh  emphasis 

on  the  peculiar  respect  due  Board  determi- 
nation of  remedies  has  been  given  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  NLRB  v.  Gissel  Packing 

Co.,   Inc.,   U.S.   ,   set. 

,23  L.Ed  .2d  547: 


"It  la  for  the  Board  and  not  the  Courts 
•  •  •  to  make  [the]  determination  |of  rem- 
edies], based  on  Its  estimates  as  to  the 
effects  on  the  election  process  of  unfair  labor 
practices  of  varying  Intensity.  In  fashioning 
Its  remedies  under  the  broad  provisions  of 
§  10(c)  of  the  Act  »  •  •  the  Board  draws  on 
a  fund  of  knowledge  and  expertise  all  Its  own, 
and  its  choice  of  remedy  must  therefore  be 
given  special  respect  by  reviewing  Courts." 

at    U.S.   .    89   S.Ct.   ,   23 

L.Ed.2d  577,  n.32   (emphasis  added). 

And,  In  upholding  a  Board's  order  com- 
pelling the  payment  of  fringe  benefits  as  a 
part  of  the  remedy  for  a  §8(a)  (5),  violation 
the  Court  said  of  I  10(c)  this  "Grant  of 
remedial   power   is   a  broad   one."   NLRB   v. 

Strong.    1969.    U.S.    .    89    S.Ct. 

.  21  L.Ed.  546. 
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The  policy  behind  Virginia  Electric,  supra, 
Gissel  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  supra,  and  the  many 
others,  see.  e.g.,  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.  v.  NLRB, 

313    U.S.    177,    194,    61    S.Ct.   845,   ,    85 

L.Ed.  1271, ;  J.  H.  Rutter-Rex  Mfg.  Co. 

V.  NLRB.  5  Clr.,  1968,  399  F.2d  356,  as  §  10(c) 
expresses,  is  to  require  the  recalcitrant  of- 
fender "to  take  such  affirmative  action  •  •  • 
as  will  effectuate  the  policies  of  this  lAct]." 
That  sweeping  permissive  command  brings 
Into  play  the  equally  broad  declarations  of 
the  basic  rights  of  employees  under  §  7,  29 
U.S.C.A.  §  157."  In  order  to  enable  employees 
to  enjoy  these  rights,  especially  In  lawful 
efforts  to  organize  for  collective  representa- 
tion, there  are  many  instances  in  which  the 
Inescapably  negative  cease  and  desist  order 
will  not  suffice.  Nor  Is  the  reinstatement  with 
backpay  order  universally  and  fully  effective. 
In  the  first  place,  this  merely  assuages  the 
direct  economic  injury  suffered  by  the  vic- 
tims of  unlawful  discrimination,  except  to 
hold  out  some  hope  that  the  incidents  will 
not  recur  because  each  will  be  met  by  this 
mild  sanction,  the  backpay  order's  impact  on 
the  efforts  of  the  remaining  employees  to 
organize  Is  at  best  uncertain." 

In  many  Instances  the  combination  of  a 
cease  and  desist  order  with  reinstatement  and 
backpay  and  a  traditional  posting  of  the 
notice  will  be  adequate.  But  where  the  em- 
ployer demonstrates  not  once  or  twice,  or 
three  or  four  times,  but  five  times  that  it  will 
not  abide  by  the  demands  of  the  law,  to 
limit  the  Board  to  these  remedies  would  leave 
both  the  Board  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
frustrating  helplessness.  This  would  be  to 
deny  the  obvious  Congressional  purpose  be- 
hind §  10(c) — to  have  available  remedies 
necessary  "as  will  effectuate"  the  Act. 

The  Courts  not  only  may,  they  must,  per- 
mit a  good  deal  of  fiexiblUty  and  adaptation 
in  the  remedies  prescribed.  The  obligation  to 
respond  to  contemporary  demands  for  re- 
sourceful and  Imaginative  Judicial  ingenuity, 
Bros.  Inc.  v.  W.  E.  Grace  Mfg.  Co.,  5  Clr.,  1965, 
351  P.2d  208,  209,  n.l,  cert,  denied,  1966,  383 
U.S.  936,  86  set.  1065,  15  L.Ed.2d  852,  ought 
not  to  be  left  to  Judges  alone.  The  responsi- 
bility must  rest  on  all  adjudicators.'"  Cer- 
tainly, as  this  Court  recognizes,  meeting  this 
obligation  Involves  being  hospitable  to  the 
distinctions  born  of  differences." 

In  light  of  these  general  principles,  how 
fares  the  objections  urged  by  a  four  time 
loser  to  the  specific  elements  of  the  order? 
First,  and  easily  dealt  with.  Is  the  require- 
ment that  a  notice  of  the  Board's  order  (see 
subparagraph  (d)  and  "Notice  to  employees- 
note  4  supra)  be  sent  to  each  employee's 
home. '2  This  requirement  does  not  place  any 
real  financial  strain  on  Stevens  and  Imposes 
no  serious  technical  problems.  Moreover,  It 
surely  aids  In  dispelling  the  chilling  effect  of 


Stevens'  practice*  by  giving  the  employee  an 
opportunity  in  the  privacy  of  his  home  to  see 
that  someone  stronger  than  J.  P.  Stevena  & 
Co  has  a  voice  In  protecting  those  who  wish 
to  support  the  Union.  Stevens  I  at  305,  Stev- 
ens II  at  906,  and  Stevens  III  and  IV  at  1022; 
Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  NLRB,  9  Clr..  1968.  399 
F  2d  639;  NLRB  v.  H.  W.  Elson  Bottling  Cu., 
6  Clr..  1967,  379  F,2d  223. 

The  second  element  of  the  order  requir- 
ing the  Company  to  read  the  notice  to  the 
employees    (see    subparagraph    (g)     note    4 
supra)    would  perhaps  present  a  more  dif- 
ficult   question    If.    as    Stevens    urges,    we 
have  to  read  NLRB  v.  Laney  &  Duke  Storage 
Warehouse  Co.,  Inc..  5   Clr..   1966,   369  P.2d 
859  as  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
which  altered  not.  But  we  think  Judge  Feln- 
berg  m  Stevens  I,  at  304-5  characterized  our 
action  correctly  as  "albeit  vrtthout  much  dis- 
cussion •   *   •    land]    although    It    had    en- 
forced such  a  provision  In  the  past.  Jackson 
Tile  Mfg.  Co.  V.  NLRB.  272  P.2d  181  (5th  Clr.. 
1959)."  While  on  that  record,  for  the  needs 
of  that  case,  we  declined  to  enforce  a  Board 
order  requiring  the  employer  to  read  a  no- 
tice   "to    each    employee,    singly    or    collec- 
tively",   because    It   was   unnecessarily   em- 
barrassing and  humiliating  to  management. 
NLRB   v.  Laney   &   Duke   Storage   Co.,  Inc., 
supra  at  869,  embarrassment  takes  on  a  minor 
value  when  outweighed  by  the  necessity  of 
effectuating  the  policies  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act.  The  necessities  which  be- 
come exigencies  are  as  variable  as  Industrial 
life  Itself.  Thus.   In  NLRB  v.   Texas  Electrtc 
Cooperative,  Inc.,  5  Clr..  1968.  398  F.2d  722, 
we  enforced  a  Board  order  requiring  the  em- 
ployer  to   read   the   notice   because   It   was 
shown  that  a  large  number  of  the  employees 
were  Illiterate.  Moreover.  In  NLRB  v.  Bush 
Hog.  Inc.,  5  Clr.,  1968,  405  F.2d  755,  against 
a  similar  Laney  &  Duke  assault,  this  Court 
also  enforced   a  Board   order   requiring   the 
employer  to  read  the  notice.  There  we  said: 
"Where  .  .  .  the  Board  has  found  numer- 
ous  Infringements  of   protected   rights   and 
a  low  literacy  level  among  the  company  em- 
ployees,   we    cannot    hold    that    the    Board 
abused  Its  discretion  In  the  notice  reading 
requirement   of   the  present  order." 
405  P.2d  at  759. 

But  It  misreads  the  categorical  Imperative 
of  §  10(c)    and  the  elasticity  woven  Into  It 
by  Gissel,  and  others,  to  think  that  Illiteracy 
or  low  Intelligence  levels  are  the  only  Justi- 
fications for  this  remedy.  After  all,  the  tra- 
ditional posting  of  the  notice  has  a  therapy 
beyond   mere    communication.    In    a    world 
of  widespread  publlcty,  aided  by  vigilant  or 
militant   organizers,    it    is    unlikely    that    a 
Board  order  or  the  Court  enforcement  of  It 
would  be  unknown  to  the  affected  workers.  A 
part  of  the  medicine  Is  the  traditional  ac- 
knowledgement that  the  employer  has,  but 
win  not  again,  deny  employees'  rights.  For 
repeated  violations  persisted  In  despite  In- 
tervening    declarations     of     Illegality,     the 
Board  Is  warranted  In  Impliedly  concluding 
that  such  conduct  has  created  a  chill  atmos- 
phere  of   fear   and,   further.   In  recognizing 
that  the  reading  requirement  is  an  effective 
but  moderate  way  to  let  in  a  warming  wind 
of  information  and.  more  Important,  reas- 
surance." Certainly  It  Is  not  "a  patent  at- 
tempt to  achieve  ends  other  than  those  which 
can  fairly  be  said  to  effectuate  the  policies  of 
the  Act."  Virginia  Electric  <fr   Power  Co.  v. 
NLRB,    1943.   319    U.S.   533,    540, S.Ct. 


87  L.Ed.  1568.   1574. 


We  likewise  enforce  that  part  of  the 
Board's  order  requiring  the  company  to  give 
the  Union  reasonable  '*  access  for  a  year  to 
the  company  bulletin  boards  (see  subpara- 
graph (e)  note  4  supra).  We  do  this  even 
though  there  was  no  specific  showing  that 
the  Union  was  unable  to  disseminate  Its  law- 
ful propaganda."* 

Here  the  employees  who  were  active  In  the 
Union  effort  and  who  distributed  Union 
llteratiure  were  dis^,rlmlnatorlly  discharged. 


More  than  that,  the  Employer's  opposition 
leading  to  Illegal  excesses  was  not  localized 
to  the  Georgia  plants.  Employees,  too.  may 
get  the  word.  And  that  word  was  the  story 
revealed  by  Stevens  I.  II,  III  and  IV.  The 
warning  was  there  for  all  to  heed.  And  yet 
communication  of  a  desire  to  try — If  not  to 
succeed — In  organizing  for  collective  action 
In  dealing  with  this  huge  and  powerful  busi- 
ness, is  one  of  the  basic  alms  of  the  Act.  But 
how   to   communicate   when   history   proves 
that   identifiable    activity    imperils    the   Job 
of  the  actor?  In  light  of  the  fear  and  re- 
luctance on   the   part   of  the   employees   to 
engage  In   lawful  solicitation  that  Stevens' 
conduct  must  have  engendered— a  likelihood 
which  §§8(a)    (1)   and  (3)  show  was  within 
congressional   contemplation — providing  the 
Union  with  access  to  a  bulletin  board  was 
clearly  not  a  "patent  attempt  to  achieve  ends 
other  than  those  which  can  be  fairly  said 
to  effectuate  the  policies  of  the  Act."  Virginia 
Electric,  supra.  Surely,  the  Board  could  con- 
clude that  this  rather  Impersonal  outlet  for 
Union  views  was  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
employees'    apprehension    of    Incurring    the 
risk  of  discharge  or  other  retaliation  If  they 
engaged  In  personal  solicitation  either  in  or 
out  of  the  plant.'"  See  NLRB  v.  H.  W.  Elson 
Bottling  Co.,  6  Clr..  1967,  379  F.2d  273. 

For  like  reasons  we  enforce  the  portion  of 
the  Board's  order  requiring  Stevens  to  make 
available  to  the  Union  a  list  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  plants'  employees.  ( See  sub- 
paragraph (f)  note  4  supra.)  Stevens  argues 
that  the  Board's  remedy  Is  not  appropriate 
because  the  "obvious  and  unabashed  objec- 
tive behind  this  'remedy'  Is  to  aid  the  Union 
in  organizing  Stevens'  employees  •    •   *." 

That  it  may  be.  But  so  is  a  publicized 
cease  and  desist  order  or  wild-fire  awareness 
of  a  reinstatement  and  backpay  order  for 
foiu-  employees.  See  Stevens  II  at  905-06.  On 
the  surface,  this  may  appear  to  be  making 
the  lot  of  the  Union  easier.  But,  It  is  being 
made  easier  solely  because  the  employer 
has  made  that  lot  harder  than  the  law  toler- 
ates. 

It  bears  emphasis  that  the  protected  col- 
lective activity — and  conversely  the  object  of 
formidable  employer  opposition — was  at- 
tempting to  organize.  A  remedy  "to  effectuate 
the  policies  of  •  •  •  this  1  Act] ".  §  10(c) .  must 
dispel,  compensate  for,  or  at  least  neutralize, 
the  frustrating  effects  of  persistent  Illegal 
activity.  One  way,  of  course,  is  to  assure  ac- 
curate, effective  communication  by  methods 
or  means  which  can  be  demonstrably  free 
from  employer  retaliation."  A  list  of  names 
and  addresses  affords  two  ready  ways  insu- 
lated from  discriminatory  reprisal— (1)  per- 
sonal visitation  and   (2)   direct  mall. 

And,  while  invoked  and  enforced  here  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  unregenerate  em- 
ployer illegality,  this  remedy  gives  a  certain 
symmetry  In  the  administration  of  the  Act. 
Quite  apart  from,  and  even  In  the  absence  of. 
employer  unfair  labor  practice  opposition, 
the  Board  has  the  power  to  compel  the  em- 
ployer to  furnish  the  names  and  addresses  of 
employees  prior  to,  and  as  a  part  of,  a  board 
conducted  election.  The  Board's  Excelsior 
rule,  earlier  upheld  by  this  and  the  Fourth 
Circuit "  was  expressly  approved  In  NLRB  i. 

Wyman-Gordon  Co.,  1969.  U.S.  ,  89 

S.Ct.  .  22  L.  Ed.  2d  709." 

This  nominally  puts  us  In  opposition  to  the 
Second  Circuit's  holding  In  Stevens  II,  at  905, 
m  which  that  Court  relied  on  NLRB  v.  Bab- 
cock  <Sr  Wilcox  Co.,  1956,  351  U.S.  105,  76  S.Ct. 
679,  100  L.  Ed.  975,  which  denied  non-em- 
ployees access  to  the  company's  property  for 
distribution  of  Union  llteratiu-e.  But  not 
really,  for  that  Court,  virtually  confessing  its 
own  mistake  In,  having  denied  a  transfer  of 
Stevens  I,  at  306  n.  16,  from  the  Second  to 
the  Fourth  Circuit  where  geographically  "the 
action  Is",  would  undoubtedly  now  enforce 
this  provision  because,  first,  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit has  done  so  In  Stevens  III  and  IV  at 
1022-25,  and  second,  Stevens  III,  IV  and  V 
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prove  that  the  remedy  of  Steven*  II  was  not 
stringent  enough." 

As  the  leitmotif  In  thU  opua  In  a  major 
or  minor  key  is  the  necessity  that,  within 
permissible  limits,  the  remedy  be  tuned  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  we  would  em- 
phasize as  do  all  the  cases  approving  adapta- 
ablllty  that  this  opinion  does  not  stand  as  a 
precedent  for  the  use  of  any  one  or  more  or 
all  of  subparagraphs  (d)  (e)  (f)  (g)  (see  note 
4  supra)  In  any  particular  case.  It  all  de- 
pends. 

We  deny  the  petition  for  review  and  grant 
the  crosspetltlon  to  enforce. 

Order  enforced. 


FOOTNOTES 

>  For  ease  of  reference  we  continue  the 
numerical  identification  employed  by  the 
Fourth  Circuit  in  Stevens  ///  and  IV 

Stevens  I:  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.  v.  NLRB,  2 
Clr  1967,  380  F.2d  292,  ceit.  denied,  389  U.S. 
1005,  set.  ,  LEd.   (2d) 


Stevens    II:    Textile    Workers    Union    of 
America  v.  NLRB,  2  Clr.  1967,  388  F.2d  896. 
Stevens  III  and  IV:  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.  v. 
NLRB,  4  Clr.,  1968,  406  F.2d  1017. 

The  present  case,  which  reviews  the  Board's 
June  12,  1968  order,  will  be  referred  to  as 
Stevens  V. 

'The  violations  in  this  case  ocurred  in 
Stevens'  Dublin,  Georgia  plants,  which  are 
two  of  approximately  70  plants  operated  by 
the  company  throughout  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  which  the  company 
is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
cloth  goods  and  other  products. 

"The   union   Involved   in  this  case   Is   the 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America. 
«  The  order  provided : 

"(d)   Inform  the  employees  of  their  rights 
under   the   Act   and   assure   them   that   Re- 
spondent   will    not    engage    in    the   conduct 
from  which  it  is  ordered  herein  to  cease  and 
desist,  and  that  Respondent  will  comply  with 
the  affirmative  requirements  of  thU  order  by 
mailing  a  copy  of  the  attached  notice  marked 
"Appendix  A"  to  each  employee  of  Its  Dublin 
and  Nathaniel  plants.  Dublin,  Georgia,  and 
posting  copies  thereof  at  the  said  plants  for 
60  consecutive  days  thereafter.  In  conspicu- 
ous places.  Including  all  places  where  notices 
to  employees  are  customarily  posted.  Reason- 
able steps  shall  be  taken  by  the  Respondent 
to  insure  that  said  notices  are  not  altered, 
defaced,  or  covered  by  any  other  material." 
"(e)  Upon  request  of  the  Union,  immedi- 
ately grant  the  Union  and  its  representatives 
reasonable    access    at    the   Dublin    and    Na- 
thaniel  plants,   for   a   1-year  period,   to   its 
bulletin  boards  and  all  places  where  notices 
to  employees  are  customarily  posted." 

"(f)  Upon  request  of  the  Union,  made 
within  1  year  of  the  Issuance  date  of  this 
Decision,  immediately  give  to  the  Union  a 
list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  em- 
ployees in  Its  Dublin  and  Nathaniel  plants." 
"(g)  Convene  during  working  time,  by  de- 
partments and  by  shifts,  all  its  employes  in 
the  said  plants,  and  a  responsible  official  of 
the  Respondent,  at  department  supervisor 
level  or  above,  or  a  Board  agent  shall  read  to 
department  employees  the  contents  of  the 
attached  Appendix  A." 

"(h)  Notify  the  Regional  Director  for  Re- 
gion 10,  in  writing,  within  10  days  from  the 
date  of  the  Order,  what  steps  have  been 
taken  to  comply  herewith." 

The  notice  to  be  read  and  mailed  to  em- 
ployees reads : 

"Notice  to  all  employees  pursuant  to  the 
recommended  order  of  a  trial  examiner  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  In 
order  to  effectuate  the  policies  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  we  hereby  notify 
our  emplovees  that: 

We  will  not  discharge  any  employee  be- 
cause of  union  activities  or  for  antiunion 
reasons  or  for  filing  charges  with  the  Uibor 
Board. 
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thoy 


We  will  not  spy  An 
employees  attendlni  [ 
activities. 

We  will  not 
Jobs  or  the  closing 
with  any  kind  of 
they  attended  unloi  i 
union  activities  or 
them. 

We  will  give  back 
Dewltt  Loyd.  Larry 
way   their   Jobs   an<. 
make  up  the  pay 
6  percent  Interest 

The  National 
employees  these 

To   organize 

To  form.  Join,  or 

To  bargain  as  a 
ative  they  choose 

To  act  together 
other  mutual  aid  o: 

To  refuse  to  do 
we  will  not  Interfen 
Including  your 
tile  Workers  Union 
any  other  union  of 
ens  &  Co..  Inc.  ( 

■  See    I  survellla 
Paint  Co.,  5  Clr  . 
NLRB  V.  Bouden  Co 
414.  n3;    NLRB  v. 
1963^313  P,?.d  708. 
Cameo  Inc..  5  Cir  , 
denied.    38^~tJS 

L.    Ed.    2d 

Equipment    Co..   5   t^r., 


threaten  employees  with  loss  of 

moving  of  the  plant  or 

di^erent  treatment  because 

meetings  or  engaged  In 

lose  a  union  to  represent 

to  Robert  Brown,  Rollin 
Kelley.  and  Larry  Green- 
seniority,   and   we   will 
lost  and  also  pay  them 


Lab>r  Relations  Act  gives  all 
:  rigt  ts: 
thei|iselves 

help  unions. 
gif>up  through  a  repreiont- 


far 


collective  bargaining  or 
protection. 

or  all  of  these  things 

with  any  of  these  rights 

rlgrtts  to  Join  or  assist  Tex- 

Df  America,  AFT,-CIO.  or 

your  choice. — J.  P.  Stev- 

Elmployer) ". 

NLRB    V.    Southland 

394  F2d  717.  719-20; 

5Cir  ,  1968  392  P.2d  412, 

ditizens  Hotel  Co.,  5  Clr.. 

[interrogation!   NLRB  v. 

165  340  P.2d  803.  807  cert. 

—  set.   . 


a  ay 


jnci) 
19  58. 


9!i6 


Tl  e 


to 
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278;    I  threats  I  Textl  I 
Mfg    Co.,  1965.  380 

S.Ct.    , . 

NLRB  V.   NeuhofT 
1967,  375  P.2d  372.  3 

"  Stevens   was  c 
rlly  discharging  six 
aminer    found    that 
were    for    cause 
finding  and  it  is  not 

■  The  portions  of 
company   vigorously 
of  the*  Trial  Examln  sr 
but   vfere  added   by 
stated  Its  reasons  as 

"In  Its  exceptions 
quested  the  Board 
to  that  granted  in 
167      NLRB      No 
sion  of  its  scope, 
vant  factors  herein, 
ent's  company-wide 
fEilr  labor  practices 
cislons  in  J.  P. 
NLRB  869.  J.  P 
NLRB    No.    24;     J. 
(HI).   167  NLRB  No 
Co..  Inc.  {IV).  167 
suaded     that     'the 
would  not  be 
ployees   of   the   effects 
flagrant  conduct.   . 
conform  our  order 
the  Board  in  J.  P 
however,  modify  the 
{IV)  Order,  by 
to  mail  copies  of  th: : 
the   Dublin   and 
copies  at  the  Dublli  i 
and  to  furnish  the  I 
at  these  plants 

The  Board 
the   Union's   demand 
ordered  to  give  to 
company   parking 
ture  and  give  the 
reply    to    any    anti- 
company  personnel 

*  "Employees  shall 
organization,   to   forfei 
organizations,  to 
representatives  of 
to  engage  in  other 
the  purpose  of 
mutual    aid    or 


howev  »r 


union  meetings  or  on 
them  or  on  any  union 


-;    NLRB    v.    Griggs 
1962.    307    P.2d    275, 


e  Workers  v.  Darlington 

S.  263.  274.  n.20,  

—    L.Ed2d    .    : 

^os.  Packers.  Inc..  5  Cir., 
3' 4. 

harged  with  dlscrlnUnato- 
imployees.  The  Trial  Ex- 
two   of    the   discharges 
Board    approved    this 
:hallenged  here, 
the  order  to  which  the 
objects    were    not   part 
's  recommended  order, 
the   Board.   The   Board 
ollow: 

the  Charging  Party  re- 
grant  an  order  similar 
P.  Stevens  4  Co..  Inc.. 
with     some     exten- 
revlew  of  all  the  rele- 
includlng  the  Respond- 
hlstory  of  extensive  Un- 
as reflected  by  our  de- 
<Sc  Co.,  I-nc.   (/),  157 
&  Co.,  Inc.  {ID  .  163 
Stevens    <t    Co.,    Inc. 
37.  and  J.  P.  Stevens  <t 
No.  38,  we  are  per- 
conventional     remedies 
to  disabuse  the  em- 
of   the   Respondent's 
Accordingly,  we  shall 
to  that  adopted  by 
Stevens   {IV).  We  shall, 
scope  of  the  J.  P.  Stevens 
Respondent  herein 
notice  to  employees  of 
plants,   to   post 
and  Nathaniel  plants, 
nlon  a  list  of  employees 


Up  m 


Steiens 
Stevens 


^LRB 


adequ  ate 


h  "rein 


requ  ring 


Na  thaniel 


refused  to  accede  to 

that   Stevens   also   be 

I  he  Union  access  to  the 

to  distribute  litera- 

llnlon  an  opportunity  to 

inion    speech    made    by 


have  the  right  to  self- 
Join,  or  assist   labor 
bargain  collectively  through 
own  choosing,  and 
concerted  activities  for 
collective  bargaining  or  other 
and   shall    also 


pro  ectlon, 
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have  the  right  to  refrain  from  any  or  all 
of  such  activities  except  to  the  extent  that 
such  light  may  be  affected  by  an  agreement 
requiring  membership  in  a  labor  organiza- 
tion as  a  condition  of  employment  as  au- 
thorized In  section  153(a)(3)  of  this  title," 
29  US.C.A.  f  157. 

"  There  is  a  substantial  danger  that  the 
backpay  award  has  degenerated  into  "a  li- 
cense fee  for  union  busting,"  Staff  of  Sub- 
committee on  NLRB,  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  87th  Cong,,  1st  Sess., 
Administration  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  by  the  NLRB  2  (Comm.  Print 
1961 1 .  See  also  Stevens  I.  at  303-04. 

'"  Resourceful  and  imaginative  NLRB 
orders  are  essential.  The  labor-management 
relations  of  industry  are  varied  and  com- 
plex. Courts  of  Appeals  cannot  require  the 
Board  to  use  only  round  pegs  when  the  holes 
may  be  square,  triangular,  rectangular,  or 
even  pentagonal.  See  Bok,  The  Regulation  of 
Campaign  Tactics,  in  Representation  Elec- 
tions under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  78  Harv,  L,  Rev,  38.  124--il  (1964);  Note, 
The  reed  for  Creative  Orders  under  Section 
10(c)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
112  U.  Pa.  L,  Rev,  69,  90-94  (1963);  Note,  A 
Survey  of  Labor  liemedies,  54  Va,  L,  Rev.  38, 
91-95  (1968). 

"  Thus,  this  Court  has  held  that  when  an 
employer  has  shown  a  "proclivity"  to  violate 
the  Act,  the  Board  can  frame  Its  order  to 
ce.ise  and  desist  in  broad  terms — cease  and 
dnslst  from  "in  any  manner"  interfering 
with  employee  rights — while  if  no  "procliv- 
ity" to  violate  the  act  is  shown,  the  Board 
must  limit  the  scope  of  the  order  more  near- 
ly to  the  conduct  of  the  particular  case. 
Southwire  Co,  v.  NLRB,  5  Cir.  1967.  383  P. 
2d  235;  NLRB  v.  Bama  Co.,  6  Clr.,  1965.  353 
P.  2d  230. 

'•-  Although  the  Board  usually  requires  only 
that  the  notice  be  posted  on  the  Company 
bulletin  board,  the  Board  has  often  used  al- 
ternative mer.ns  to  insure  the  notice  is  com- 
municated to  the  employees.  See  NLRB  v. 
Bush  Hog.  Inc..  5  Clr..  1968.  405  P.  2d  755. 
758  n,  5, 

'^  The  Second  and  Fourth  Circuits  have  ap- 
proved the  requirement  that  the  notice  be 
read  to  the  employees  in  all  the  previous 
Stevens  cases.  Stevens  I.  at  304-05;  Stevens 
II.  at  904;  Stevens  III  and  IV.  at  1022,  See  also 
Judge  Wright's  dissent  in  International 
Union  of  Electrical.  R  &  M  Workers  v,  NLRB, 
DC.  Cir,,  1967,  383  P.  2d  230,  234, 

' '  There  are  ample  resources  to  assure  that 
the  Union  will  abide  by  the  Board's  limita- 
tion to  "reasonable  access."  This  limitation 
should  prevent  the  Union,  as  Stevens  fears, 
from  taking  over  control  of  the  Company's 
plant. 

'^The  portion  of  the  order  giving  the 
Union  reasonable  access  to  Company  was 
not  enforced  by  the  Second  Circuit  In  Sfei;- 
ens  I.  at  305,  but  In  Stevens  II,  at  905,  on 
a  record  the  Company  says  was  Identical  with 
Stevens  I,  that  Court  enforced  the  order. 
Of  course,  by  this  time  the  Board  and  Court 
had  seen  the  Ineffectiveness  of  the  order  In 
Stevens  I. 

'"  When  an  employer  has  engaged  in  mas- 
sive unfair  practices,  there  can  be  a  result- 
ing fear  of  reprisals  that  must  be  dispelled 
before  the  situation  Is  restored.  See  Bok, 
The  Regulation  of  Campaign  Tactics  In 
Representation  Election  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  78  Harv.  L.  Rev.  38. 
140-41  (1964);  Note,  The  Need  for  Creative 
Orders  under  Section  10(c)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  112  U.  Pa.  L,  Rev,  69. 
90-94  (1963), 

'"  The  list  of  employees  serves  to  comple- 
ment the  bulletin  board  requirement.  See 
subparagraph  (e)  note  4  supra. 

'-  Howell  Refining  Co.  v,  NLRB.  5  Clr,,  1968, 
400  P.2d  213;  NLRB  v,  Hanes  Hosiery  Div„ 
4  Cir.,  1967,  384  F,2d  188. 

'"  Even  after  grant  of  certiorari  in  Wyman- 
Gordon,  we  adhered  to  Howell,  note  18  supra 
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and  granted  summary  reversal  In  Groen- 
dyke  Transport,  Inc,  v,  Davis,  6  Clr.,  1969, 
406  P,2d  1158,  which  was  one  of  the  early 
cases  In  the  Fifth  Circuit's  precalendarlng 
Judicial  screening  procedure.  See  Murphy 
V.  Houma  Well  Service,  5  Clr.,  1969,  409 
F,2d  804. 

-"As  do  we,  the  Fourth  Circuit  In  Stevens 
III  and  IV,  at  1024,  found  support  In  the 
Excelsior  analogy.  See  note  18  supra  and 
related  text. 


CATTLEMEN,  RANCHERS.  AND  MEAT 
PACKERS  MAINTAINED  LOW  PRICES 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  in  productive  ef- 
ficiency has  been  accomphshed  by  the 
cattlemen,  ranchers,  and  the  meat  pack- 
ers. The  other  day  I  was  discussing  in- 
flation with  my  friend  Roscoe  Haynie. 
who  has  had  many  years  of  experience 
with  Wilson  Meat  Packers.  In  discussing 
the  housewives  interest  in  food  prices, 
we  made  some  comparisons  on  meat. 

An  interesting  base  period  was  Sep- 
tember 17.  1951.  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  OPS  price  regulations. 

Eighteen  years  have  passed  since  these 
ceiling  prices  were  established.  Most 
every  other  segment  of  our  economy, 
such  as  automobiles,  appliances,  homes, 
real  estate,  clothing,  and  plant  wages 
have  all  had  prices  go  up  tremendously. 

We  realized  that  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  meat  packing  industry  can- 
not be  maintained  indefinitely.  But,  here 
is  a  special  salute  to  America's  preat 
ranchers,  cattlemen,  and  meat  packers 
whose  efiQciency  has  brought  economy 
and  savings  to  the  American  housewife. 

Below,  we  have  listed  the  September 
17,  1951,  ceiling  prices  compared  to  pres- 
ent prices  taken  out  of  the  daily  news- 
paper: 


Sept.  17, 

1951,  ceilings 

Now 

Chicago  base,  wholesale 

carcass  beef: 

Choice  beef. . 

56. 00 

45.00 

Good  beef... 

54.00 

43  00 

Standafd  beef 

49.00 

42  50 

Utility  beef 

47.00 

41  50 

Cutter  and  canner 

42.50 

42.00 

Chicago  base,  beet  cuts. 

wholesale: 

Rounds 

61.00 

57.00 

Chucks 

S&OO 

41.50 

Ribs 

6&00 

60.00 

Loins 

82.50 

81.00 

Live  cattle  prices: 

Choice 

34.20 

31.50 

Good... 

31.50 

29.00 

Standard 

27.30 

27.no 

Utility 

21.80 

21.00 

Cutter  and  canner 

19.50 

20.  nn 

PPC.  DOUGLAS  S.  WINN 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVFa 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  advise  my  colleagues  of  an 
honor  which  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
son  of  our  distinguished  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas,  Mr.  Larry  Winn. 
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His  son,  Pfc.  Douglas  S.  Winn,  who  is 
stationed  with  the  US.  Army  in  Korea, 
was  named  "Soldier  of  the  Month"  of 
his  battalion. 

While  I  was  in  Korea  last  August,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  this  fine 
young  man  who  is  a  credit  to  his  fam- 
ily and  his  country. 

Private  First  Class  Winn,  who  has 
been  assigned  to  the  First  Battalion, 
31st  AitUlery  at  Camp  Casey  in  Korea 
since  last  April,  received  the  award  from 
his  comanding  officer  along  with  a  3-day 
pass. 

I  know  our  colleagues  will  want  to 
join  me  in  extending  congratulations  to 
the  son  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 


MR.  AGNEW  WIDENS  THE  GAP 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1969 

Mr,  OTTINGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  con- 
tinuing a  tradition  he  established  dur- 
ing last  year's  campaign,  Vice  President 
Agnew  has  stooped  to  name-calling  of 
the  most  base  and  vile  nature  in  carry- 
ing out  his  apparent  responsibilities  as 
the  hatchet  man  of  the  administration's 
southern  strategy. 

By  calling  supporters  of  last  week's 
Vietnam  moratorium  "an  effete  corps  of 
impudent  snobs  who  characterize  them- 
selves as  intellectuals,"  Mr.  Agnew  not 
only  impaired  the  dignity  of  the  high 
office  he  holds,  but  senselessly  lowered 
the  level  of  Vietnam  debate  and  widened 
the  gap  between  Americans  who,  as  a 
matter  of  conscience  and  conviction, 
differ  on  this  issue. 

It  is  cLu-ious  that  in  adopting  so  much 
of  the  Vietnam  policy  of  its  predecessor, 
the  Nixon  administration  has  also 
adopted  its  rhetoric.  Last  year's  "Ner- 
vous Nellies"  are  "effete  snobs"  in  1969. 
And  in  the  meantime,  more  Americans 
die,  national  priorities  are  distorted  fur- 
ther, and  the  divisions  in  our  society 
grow  deeper. 

With  the  hope  that  someone  in  the 
administration  will  take  the  time  and 
trouble  to  counsel  the  Vice  President 
against  giving  vent  to  his  baser  emo- 
tions, I  present  for  the  Record  today's 
New  York  Times  editorial  on  Mr.  Ac- 
NEW's  remarks: 

Mr.  Agnew  Does  Not  Undebstand 
Vice  President  Agnew  demonstrated  a  truly 
monumental  Insensitlvlty  to  the  most  pro- 
found concern  of  millions  of  Americans — and 
particularly  the  nation's  youth — when  he  de- 
scribed last  week's  Vietnam  Moratorium  as 
the  creation  of  "an  effete  corps  of  impudent 
snobs  who  characterize  themselves  as  intel- 
lectuals," He  has  learned  nothing  from  the 
remarkable  demonstration  in  which  idealistic 
young  men  and  women  from  the  nation's 
campuses  were  Joined  by  Americans  of  every 
generation  and  from  all  walks  of  life  in  an 
urgent  appeal  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment follow  a  more  effective  path  to  peace. 
The  purpose  of  the  Moratorium  was  to 
underscore  the  need  for  active  pursuit  of 
peace  in  Vietnam,  Par  from  undermining  the 
President's  position  of  leadership,  it  pre- 
sented him  with  a  strengthened  mandate  to 
carry  out  with  more  vigor  and  more  deter- 
mination   the    basic    policy    he    says    he    is 
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pursuing.  Neither  he  nor  Mr.  Agnew  gives 
evidence  of  understanding  what  the  Mora- 
torium waa  all  about, 

Mr.  Agnew  darkly  hinted  at  some  treason- 
able duplicity  because  the  planners  of  the 
Moratorium  had  failed  to  renounce  support 
from  Hanoi — a  support  they  had  never  asked. 

He  sought  easy  applause  from  a  Republican 
fund-raising  audience  In  New  Orleans  by 
ascribing  the  success  of  the  Moratorium  to  "a 
spirit  of  national  masochism." 

In  the  same  speech,  he  lambasted  the 
nation's  youth  In  sweeping  and  ignorant  gen- 
eralizations, when  it  is  clear  to  all  perceptive 
observers  that  American  youth  today  is  far 
more  Imbued  with  idealism,  a  sense  of  service 
and  a  deep  humanltarlanism  than  any  gen- 
eration in  recent  history,  Including  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Agnew's. 

The  ominous  strains  in  Mr.  Agnew's  words 
are  that  they  equate  support  of  the  war  with 
manliness,  while  describing  as  effete  those 
who  call  for  a  redoubling  of  the  nation's 
dedication  to  peace.  It  is  the  mark  of  in- 
secure nations  and  politicians  to  mistake 
unquestioning  support  of  military  ventures 
as  the  test  of  patriotism.  This  Is  exactly  the 
approach  to  the  American  destiny  which  the 
most  articulate  and  politically  alert  sector 
of  the  nation's  young  intellectuals  have  ques- 
tioned and  rejected.  Mr,  AgJiew's  incredible 
obtuseness  can  only  add  to  the  frustration  of 
millions  of  Americans — young  and  old  alike — 
who  believe  that  rational  dissent  must  be 
given  a  fair  hearing.  His  insensitlvlty  to  this 
principle  of  American  democracy  will  give 
comfort  to  those  who  preach  the  gospel  of 
disruption  and  violence. 


PITTSBURGH   WOMAN— BETSY 
ROSS  BROUGHT   TO   LIFE 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tilesday,  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr,  Speaker,  last 
spring  Sophie  Wolanin  of  Pittsburgh  ap- 
peared as  Betsy  Ross  at  the  annual  fund- 
raising  event  for  social  welfare  projects 
sponsored  by  the  A.ssociation  of  Pitts- 
burgh Business  Women's  Clubs, 

News  of  the  sophisticated  lady  reached 
"the  mother  country"  and  the  story  was 
carried  in  the  August  1969,  Dictionary  of 
International  Biography,  circulated  in 
112  countries  arotmd  the  world.  I  believe 
it  is  the  first  time  a  Pennsylvanian  and 
a  Pittsburgher  has  been  so  honored. 

DurinR  this  50th  anniversary  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  this  week 
of  October  19  to  25  has  been  .set  aside  to 
spotlight  woman's  role  in  today's  world. 

It  is  certainly  fitting  that  we  call  at- 
tention this  week  to  this  organization 
which  has  done  so  much  toward  seeing 
that  women  are  an  informed  and  active 
electorate,  and  to  honor  them  for  their 
civic  and  social  responsibility. 

I  would  like  to  pay  particulai  tribute 
to  Miss  Sophie  Wolanin  and  to  the  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Club  of 
Pittsburgh  for  presenting  this  unique 
and  accurate  portrayal  of  a  very  impor- 
tant woman  in  our  Nation's  history,  and 
I  take  this  occasion  to  include  the  ar- 
ticle at  this  point  in  the  Record  for  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Betsy  Ross  BaorcHX  to  Life 

Betsy  Ross  the  famous  Philadelphia  seam- 
stress and  American  patriot,  was  recently 
brought  to  life  when  Sophie  Wolanin.  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the'  Pilisbiirgh  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Club,  was  a  model  in  the 
"Fashion  Trip — America"  featured  at  the 
annual  fund-raising  benefit  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Pittsburgh  Business  Women's  Clubs 
held  at  the  University  Club, 

The  Association,  comprising  12  profes- 
sional and  service  organizations,  represents 
some  1,100  women.  Its  purpose  is  not  only 
active  participation  In  community  and  pub- 
lic affairs,  but  Ijenevolent  and  social  weltare 
projects  as  well.  Much  of  the  Association's 
effort  is  channeled  towards  the  social  wel- 
fare of  children — in  particular,  the  handi- 
capped child,  and  the  under-privileged  child, 
who  needs  extra  attention — frequently  pro- 
viding for  them  in  various  ways  and  making 
financial  contributions. 

Such  benevolence  necessitates  fund  raising 
and  this  event  usually  takes  place  early  m 
Mav 

Each  of  the  12  organizations  participating 
in  the  historical  pageant  had  one  of  iU  mem- 
bers portray  some  important  woman  in 
American  history.  Miss  Wolanin.  represent- 
ing the  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club  of  Pittsburgh,  portrayed  Betsy  Ross, 
who  made  the  first  American  flag.  More  than 
325  women  attended  the  benefit. 

The  beautiful  Colonial  dress,  which  Miss 
Wolanin  wore  at  the  pageant  was  symbolical 
of  the  year  1777,  when  Betsy,  then  25.  was 
commissioned  by  a  three-man  committee  to 
make  the  flag.  This  committee  consisted  of 
General  George  Washington.  Robert  Morris 
and  Geirge  Ross,  who  was  her  uncle. 

PAINSTAKING    RESEARCH 

The  dress  was  made  by  Sophie's  sister,  Mrs, 
Stanley  J.  Brenlck  of  Sharon,  Pennsylvania, 
after  careful  and  painstaking  research  into 
the  costume  history  of  the  period. 

Lending  a  dramatic  touch  to  the  Betsy 
Ross  portraval  were  Eagle  Scout  John  Flower. 
Junior,  aged  14.  and  Second  Class  Scout 
Jeffrey  Craig,  11.  both  of  Troop  228.  Bethel. 
Park,  Pennsylvania,  who  demoiistrated  the 
proper  way  to  fold  the  flag. 

The  purpose  of  this  demonstration  was  to 
pay  honour  to  the  flag  and  to  instill  patriot- 
Isrn  in  the  citizenry  viewing  the  pageant. 
The  authentic  flag  used  was  lo.med  to  Miss 
Wolanin  by  the  Flag  Plaza  Foundation 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  David  J.  Buerklin, 
director  of  relationships,  Allegheny  Trails 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Miss  Wolanin  likewise  demonstrated  to  the 
audience  how  to  cut  a  five-pointed  star.  Ac- 
cording to  legend  Betsy  Ross  made  a  sugges- 
tion to  General  Washington  that  five-pointed 
stars  should  be  used  in  the  flag  when  she 
was  commissioned  to  make  it. 

As  a  souvenir  of  the  evening,  a  colourful 
commemorative  Betsy  Ross  envelope  in  which 
was  enclosed  a  brief  history  of  the  first  stars 
and  stripes,  as  well  as  instructions  on  making 
those  stars,  was  given  to  each  woman  attend- 
ing the  benefit. 

In  addition,  through  the  efforts  of  a  fellow 
co-worker,  Mr.  Stanley  W.  Litts,  director  of 
sales,  Westlnghouse  Credit  Corporation.  Miss 
Wolanin  was  able  to  obtain  on  behalf  of  the 
Pittsburgh  BP.W.  Club,  a  small  supply  of 
Ross  commemorative  stamps,  which  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department  issued 
in  1952  on  the  200th  anniversary  of  Betsy's 
birth.  These  17-ye3r-old  stamps,  considered 
as  prized  collectors  items,  were  purchased  by 
the  women  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  This 
gesture  helped  increase  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  benefit  by  an  unexpected,  but  welcome, 
amount. 

THE    NARRATOR 

Narrating  the  historical  portr.iyal  of  the 
Ross  storv  was  a  fellow  B.P.W,  member.  Miss 
Grace  E.  Underwood,  According  to  reports, 
the  entire  Betsy  Ross  Act  received  the  popu- 
lar acclaim  as  'best  in  the  show." 

Reviewing  briefly  the  early  history  of  the 
United  States,  a  year  after  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  independence,  on  June  14, 
1777.  the  Continental  Congress  in  Phila- 
delphia adopted  this  resolution: 
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"That  the  flag  oi  the  United  States  be  13 
stripes,  alternate  fed  and  white;  that  the 
union  be  13  stars,  ^hlte  In  a  blue  field,  repre- 
senting a  new  consl^ellatlon.' 

Since  Congress  d|d  not  specify  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  13  star^  on  the  blue  background, 
Betsy  had  them  arranged  In  a  circle,  based 
on  the  Idea  that  no  colony  should  take 
precedence. 

General  Washing  ton  described  the  symbol- 
Ism  of  the  flag  as  fo  lows: 

"We  take  the  stirs  from  heaven,  the  red 
from  our  mother  country,  separating  It  by 
white  stripes,  thuii  showing  that  we  have 
separated  from  her,  and  the  white  stripes 
shall  go  down  t)  posterity  representing 
liberty." 

In  1916,  Preside:  It  Woodrow  Wilson  pro- 
claimed June  14  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
creation  of  the  flrs:  stars  and  stripes  and  as 
Flag  Day,  which  Is  annually  observed 
throughout  Amerlc  i. 

Our  flag  Is  a  prcud  symbol  of  the  history 
of  our  people  and  dur  country.  Its  13  stripes 
for  the  original  13  colonies  and  Its  stars  for 
every  state  will  alviays  serve  to  remind  us  of 
our  struggle  from  I,  small,  young  country  to 
the  greatest  nation  pn  earth. 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  WOMEN'S 
WEEK 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

om  rLoaiOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  QF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  ^ctober  21,  1969 

Mr.  PEPPER.  ^^^.  Speaker,  the  week  of 
October  19  mark$  the  41st  anniversary 
of  the  National  Business  Women's  Week, 
a  time  specifically  devoted  to  dramatiz- 
ing the  contributions  of  women  to  the 
professional  and  liusiness  world. 

The  first  observince  took  place  in  1928. 
In  the  years  since  then,  women  have 
made  tremendous  advances  in  our  society. 
From  an  early  (ffort  of  business  and 
professional  women  to  achieve  accept- 
ance and  status  based  on  their  ability 
and  accomplishm(  nts,  NBWW  has  grown 
to  be  a  nationw  de  observance  of  the 
contributions  of  women  in  evei-y  seg- 
ment of  our  society. 

The  objectives  of  National  Business 
Women's  Week  ai  e  noteworthy:  to  pub- 
licize achievemen  s  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional women  e  /erywhere,  on  the  local. 
State,  and  Natioral  levels;  and  to  pub- 
licize the  objectives  and  program  of  the 
national  f  ederatio  a. 

The  National  I'ederation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women  itself  has  an 
impressive  membership  of  morp  than 
180,000  women  ac  ive  in  all  the  50  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Pounded  in  1919, 
its  growth  is  exemplified  by  its  em- 
blem, the  Nike- -Winged  Victory  of 
Samothrace,  which  symbolizes  progress. 
And  the  Federatic  n  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women  can  indeed  take  pride 
in  the  progress  it  has  made  toward  at- 
taining its  objectives,  which  are  four- 
fold: 

First,  to  eleva:e  the  standards  for 
women  in  busine«  and  in  the  profes- 
sions; 

Second,  to  pro  note  the  interests  of 
business  and  professional  women; 

Third,  to  bring  about  a  spirit  of  co- 
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operation  among  business  and  profes- 
sional women  of  the  United  States;  and 

Fourth,  to  extend  opportunities  to 
business  and  professional  women  through 
education  for  industrial,  scientific,  and 
vocational  activities. 

The  membership  of  this  federation 
represents  a  force  which  is  being  ef- 
fectively molded  for  the  promotion  of  ex- 
cellence in  business  and  government. 
Its  voice  is  the  voice  of  conscience  and 
concern.  A  leader  since  its  founding  in 
1919  in  the  effort  to  advance  women's 
rights  and  upgrade  the  status  of  women 
in  this  Nation,  its  members  are  to  be 
commended,  encouraged,  and  supported 
in  their  good  efforts. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  action  items  of  this 
year's  Jegislative  platform  adopted  by  the 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women  at  its  national  convention  last 
summer.  These  are  proposals  that  would 
benefit  men  as  well  as  women,  and  de- 
serve our  careful  consideration.  They  in- 
clude : 

First,  continued  support  for  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  equality  of 
rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  on  accoimt  of  sex. 

Second,  active  support  for  pending 
legislation  providing  for  a  broadened 
head-of-household  benefit  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code;  increased  per- 
sonal exemptions  for  dependents  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  and  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  tax  burden. 

Third,  the  proposal  and  support  of 
legislation  providing  for  uniform  laws 
and  regulations  for  men  and  women  as 
to  working  hours,  working  conditions, 
rates  of  pay,  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity, including  retirement  for  age; 
equal  treatment  for  working  men  and 
women  in  the  area  of  survivor  and  re- 
tirement benefits;  and  increased  child 
care  deductions  under  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code. 

Fourth,  the  proposal  and  support  of 
State  legislation  to  provide  for  uniform 
jury  service  and  uniform  qualifications 
in  the  selection  of  men  and  wonieu  to 
serve  on  grand  or  petit  juries  in  any 
court. 

Fifth,  support  of  legislation  that  will 
bring  about  more  effective  crime  con- 
trol and  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  legislative  mat- 
ters which  have  waited  long  and  in  vain 
for  congressional  attention.  For  nearly 
25  years  In  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  I  have  been  sponsoring  and  sup- 
porting the  equal  rights  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  and  legislation  which 
would  guarantee  equal  conditions  of  em- 
ployment to  all  American  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  age  or  sex.  This  session,  I 
have  once  again  introduced  such  legis- 
lation, and  once  again  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  passed. 

This  Nation  has  only  gradually  awoken 
to  the  energy,  creativity,  and  potential 
which  our  womanpower  possesses.  I  think 
the  contributions  of  women  to  American 
life  were  possibly  best  summed  up  by 
President  Kennedy  when  he  said,  In  1961, 
that: 
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As  was  foreseen  by  the  early  leaders, 
women  have  brought  Into  public  affairs  great 
sensitivity  to  human  need  and  opposition  to 
selfish  and  corrupt  pxirposes.  These  political 
contributions  and  the  manifold  activities  of 
women  In  American  communities  are  the 
outgrowth  of  a  long  tradition  by  pioneering 
by  American  women.  They  stand  as  an  en- 
couraging example  to  countries  In  which 
women  are  only  now  achieving  equal  polit- 
ical and  social  status. 

During  this  week  which  is  dedicated  to 
publicizing  the  achievements  of  business 
and  professional  women  everywhere,  it  is 
with  admiration  for  these  able  women 
that  I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  them. 
I  congratulate  President  Harmon  and  the 
more  than  3,800  local  organizations 
which  make  up  the  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs  on  their  progressive  and  essential 
work. 


A  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  CON- 
GRESSIONAL MAILING  STAND- 
ARDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1969 

Mi-.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tc  say  that  the  proper  use  of  the  frank- 
ing privilege  often  raises  complex,  tech- 
nical, and  difficult  questions  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  is  to  state  the  obvious. 
The  franking  problem  is  a  continuing 
one.  Every  year  we  are  faced  with  new 
questions  of  frankability  and  past  an- 
swers do  not  always  fit  the  new  questions 
that  arise.  In  our  fast-paced  world  there 
is  a  constant  changing  of  ideas,  events, 
modes,  and  methods  of  commimication. 
The  result  is  often  honest  confusion  for 
the  Member  confronted  with  a  totally 
new  franking  question. 

In  the  past  Members  could  submit  con- 
gressional material  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment for  approval  and  for  rulings  on 
the  frankability  of  the  matter.  However, 
last  December's  decision  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice that  it  could  no  longer  make  such 
rulings  has  left  a  void  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Udall  of  Arizona  has  proposed  a 
resolution  to  establish  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Mailing  Stand- 
ards which  would  fill  up  this  gap.  I  join 
with  him  and  with  others  in  supporting 
this  measure  as  an  effective  way  to  meet 
a  continuing  and  often  thorny  problem. 
This  proposal  would  direct  the  biparti- 
san select  committee  "to  provide  guid- 
ance, assistance,  advice,  and  counsel, 
through  advisory  opinions  or  consulta- 
tions or  both,  to  any  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  upon  his  re- 
quest in  cormection  with  the  mailing  or 
contemplated  mailing  by  the  Member  of 
franked  mail. " 

Such  an  advisory  body  could  do  m"ch 
to  protect  both  Members  of  Congress  who 
had  honest  doubts  on  a  question  of 
frankability  and  the  public  who  has  the 
right  to  make  sure  that  the  franking 
privilege  is  used  in  an  ethical  manner.  It 
would  allow  any  doubts  to  be  resolved  in 
advance  and  would  assure  that  the 
franking  privilege  was  not  abused. 
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KOREA  TODAY 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  tills  month's 
Army  Digest  carried  an  interesting  and 
informative  article  on  our  military  pres- 
ence in  Korea.  I  include  it  in  the  Record 
at  tills  point : 

Korea  Today:   The  Vigil  Continues 

Along  IT/2  miles  of  tense  and  trovibled 
frontier,  you  hear  the  accents  of  Iowa  farm 
boys,  Georgia  mill  workers,  Harvard  Law 
grads.  Some  are  regulars,  long-term  profes- 
sionals; others  are  perfomlng  an  obligation 
of  citizenship.  All  have  a  hard  and  endless 
Job — watching  the  line  along  the  American 
sector  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  which 
straddles  Korea's  38th  Parallel. 

An  entirely  new  generation  has  grown  up 
since  a  gray  Sunday  in  June  1950  when  North 
Korea  dispatched  117,000  tough.  Soviet- 
equipped  regulars  south  to  strangle  the  In- 
fant Republic  of  Korea. 

From  16  nations  came  a  swift  response. 
American  troops  spearheaded  an  Interna- 
tional army,  the  first  of  Its  kind  and  purpose 
— the  United  Nations  Command.  It  met  the 
crisis  to  force  the  North  Koreans,  and  the 
Chinese  Communists  who  intervened  to  res- 
cue them,  to  the  conference  table  at  Pan- 
munjom — where  recriminations  still  fly  like 
shots. 

Today,  actual  shots  still  fly  as  Communists 
continue  to  break  the  unquiet  peace. 

Soldiers  of  the  United  Nations  Command 
are  involved  almost  dally  in  some  Com- 
munist-initiated act  of  violence  along  the 
151-mile  DMZ.  Their  vigilance  continues 
against  hostile  raiders  and  infiltrators  trying 
to  move  south.  Throughout  Korea,  UNC 
forces  react  swiftly  to  eliminate  enemy  agent 
teams  and  infiltrators  who  strike  hard  and 
often  at  their  positions. 

In  January  1968,  a  31-mau  North  Korean 
commando  team  crept  Into  Seoul  on  a  deadly 
mission— to  assassinate  ROK  President  Chung 
Hee  Park.  Intercepted  a  short  distance  from 
the  Presidential  Mansion,  they  were  hunted 
down  and  killed  or  captured. 

Since  1967,  there  have  ijeen  about  1,600 
Incidents  involving  Communist  violations 
of  the  Armistice,  some  40  percent  of  which 
were  small  flreflghts.  More  than  550  enemy 
infiltrators  and  agents  have  been  killed  and 
nearly  50  captured. 

As  General  C.  H.  Bonesteel  III.  command- 
ing general,  UNC /USFK/ Eighth  U.S.  Army, 
observed:  "With  the  exception  of  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam,  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
today  is  there  so  direct  and  inflammable  a 
confrontation  between  Free  World  forces  and 
vicious,  strong  and  aggressive  Communists 
as  there  is  along  Korea's  DMZ." 

Despite  Communist  orations  at  the  Pan- 
munjom  truce  table,  there  is  nothing  to  in- 
dicate that  the  situation  has  changed  ap- 
preciably since  the  signing  of  the  Armistice. 
July  27,  1953,  when  General  Maxwell  D.  Tay- 
lor, then  Eighth  Army  commanding  general, 
told  his  troops:  "There  is  no  occasion  for 
celebration  or  boisterous  conduct.  We  are 
faced  with  the  same  enemy,  only  a  short 
distance  away,  and  must  be  ready  for  any 
moves  he  makes." 

Some  of  the  United  Nations  countries  who 
made  Korea  a  proving  ground  of  Free  World 
resistance  to  Communist  aggression  have 
left  token  forces.  The  ROKs  themselves  man 
most  of  the  151-mlle  armed  frontier.  And 
the  presence  of  the  U.S.  2d  and  7th  Infan- 
try Divisions,  and  314th  Air  Division  tells 
the  Reds:  "We're  still  here —  and  still  ready." 

Across   the   American   sector   of   the   line 
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stretches  a  security  system  that  Includes  mod- 
ern observation  devices  and  a  newly  com- 
pleted barrier  fence.  But  the  real  barrier  is 
in  the  hearts  of  the  South  Koreans,  backed 
by  their  American  and  United  Nations  al- 
lies. Behind  that  protective  line,  this  rug- 
gedly anti-Coiiununlst  country  has  achieved 
political  stability  and  impressive  economic 
progress,  making  it  one  of  the  success  stories 
of  the  United  States  assistance  program. 

STRONG    tradition 

Korea  is  a  proud  nation.  Its  people  have 
kept  their  national  and  cultural  integrity  for 
thousands  of  years,  despite  invasions  by  the 
Chinese,  Mongols  and  Japanese. 

Korea's  location  is  of  strategic  importance. 
Geographically,  It  occupies  a  position  athwart 
Communist  approaches  to  the  North  Pacific. 
The  Korean  peninsula  lies  at  the  apex  of 
three  great  power  triangles — Russia,  Red 
China  and  Japan.  The  capital,  Seoul.  Is  less 
than  500  air  miles  from  Peking,  the  Chinese 
Communist  capital,  and  from  Harbin  and 
Mukden,  Chinas  great  industrial  centers.  It 
is  even  closer  to  Russia's  ice-free  port  of 
Vladivostok. 

Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  maintain 
substantial  forces  nearby.  Just  north  of  the 
Demilitarized  Zone  stands  the  North  Korean 
army,  third  largest  In  the  Communist  world. 
But  the  ROKs  remain  undaunted. 

Since  the  1953  armistice,  the  Republic  of 
Korea  has  built  a  well-led  well-organized 
and  thoroughly  capable  military  force,  which 
numbers  among  the  largest  In  the  non-Com- 
munist World.  Its  force  of  more  than  500,000 
Is  organized  Into  two  armies,  five  corps.  17 
divisions.  In  addition.  It  has  two  divisions 
serrtng  in  Vietnam.  A  iiewly  organized  Home 
Defense  militia,  composed  mainly  of  ex- 
servicemen,  but  including  some  15.000  wom- 
en volunteers,  numbers  about  1.9  million. 

For  the  past  three  years,  ROK  soldiers 
have  served  with  allied  units  in  Vietnam. 
Their  48.000-man  force  there  is  noted  for  Its 
toughness  in  combat  and  rugged  effective- 
ness in  civic  action  and  psychological  opera- 
tions. 

PROGRESS 

Behind  the  protective  shield  of  its  de- 
termined soldiers.  Korea  has  achieved  an 
economic  miracle.  New  roads,  highways,  fac- 
tories, the  stepped-up  tempo  of  manufactur- 
ing and  construction  mark  its  long  strides 
toward  modern  development.  Exports,  which 
amounted  to  only  $32  million  In  1960,  ex- 
ceeded $500  million  in  1968.  The  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  has  been  climbing  between 
8  and  12  percent  a  year  for  the  past  five  years. 

Not  only  new  industries  but  cultural  and 
educational  institutions  as  well  are  springing 
up  all  over  the  republic.  Its  literacy  rate  is 
among  the  highest  in  the  world. 

Korea's  growth  as  a  peaceful,  prospering 
nation  provides  an  Inspiring  example  to 
other  developing  countries.  In  less  than  two 
decades,  it  has  shown  the  world  how  a  society 
can  modernize  and  prosper  under  free 
institutions. 

To  developing  nations  around  the  world, 
Korea's  visible  progress  toward  growth  and 
stability  presents  an  attractive  alternative 
to  the  repressive  methods  of  totalitarian 
rule. 

Amid  the  heightened  tensions  brought 
about  by  infiltrations  and  forays  from  the 
north,  Korea,  the  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm, 
maintains  its  vigil — and  its  serenity.  Today, 
ROK  forces  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  United 
Nations  Command.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand, U.S.  Forces  Korea  and  the  Eighth  U.S. 
Army,  they  share  a  common  determination 
to  stand  theli  ground  on  cold  and  barren 
ridgelines  to  show  aggressors  that  freedom 
is  not  an  empty  catchphrase — that  it  will  t>e 
defended  whenever  and  as  often  as  neces- 
sary. This  Is  Korea  today. 
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WICHITA    FALLS    PUBLISHER    THE 
FRIEND  OF  THREE  PRESIDENTS 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21.  1969 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Rhea 
Howard  of  Wichita  Falls.  Tex.,  was  re- 
cently singled  out  by  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  as  a  "Fiiend  of  Three  Presi- 
dents." Not  only  has  Mr.  Howard  been  a 
friend  of  three  Presidents,  but  he  has 
also  been  instrumental  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  his  commimity,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation  through  his  active 
work  in  the  newspaper  business  and  the 
Democratic  Party. 

The  Governor  of  Texas,  Gov.  Preston 
Smith,  once  described  Mr.  Howard  as  a 
man  who  "had  the  nerve  to  walk  out 
Iront,  with  his  back  to  the  crowd."  This 
rare  quality  of  leadership,  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  stood  for  a  number  of  years  as  an 
inspiring  standard  of  public  service  to 
his  fellow  Texans.  His  courage  and  con- 
viction have  championed  many  causes, 
and  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that 
I  would  like  to  share  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  Texan  with  my  colleagues, 
to  whom  I  commend  Rhea  Howard  as  an 
exemplary  statesman: 

(From  the  Dallas  Times  Herald.  Oct   8.  19691 

Helps  Build  City  :  Wichita  Falls  Publisher 

Friend  of  Three  Presidents 

(By  Lois  Lueckei 

Wichita  Falls. — A  Texas  publisher  who 
earned  the  friendship  of  three  U.S.  presidents 
and  whose  counsel  was  sought  by  the  White 
House  says  a  newspaperman  has  to  be  a 
champion  for  both  the  community  and  the 
area  in  which  he  lives. 

"I  don't  see  how  any  man  who  runs  a 
newspaper  can  dig  a  hole  and  crawl  In.  leav- 
ing the  battleground  of  civic  life.  He  must  be 
a  part  of  his  city.  He  must  take  sides  in  is- 
sues. He  must  help  solve  the  problems."  he 
says. 

At  77,  Rhea  Howard,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Wichita  Falls  Times  and  Record  News, 
a  newspaper  veteran  of  62  years  and  a  long- 
time Democratic  party  leader  in  Texas,  dally 
pracLlces  his  philosophy  of  journalism. 

"Tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  a  city  standing 
still."  he  will  tell  you.  "Wichita  Falls  has 
gone  forward  and  the  newspaper  has  had 
something  to  do  vrtth  it.  A  man  who  puts  out 
a  newspaper  has  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times — maybe  ahead  of  the  times — to  provide 
leadership." 

Howard  followed  in  his  illustrious  father's 
footsteps  when  he  became  head  of  the  Times 
Publishing  Co.  upon  Ed  Howard's  death  In 
1948.  He  was  55  when  he  took  the  helm  ol 
the  newspaper  his  father  founded  in  1907.  In 
his  21  years  as  publisher,  associates  have 
seen  not  only  a  continuity  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  Times"  founding  principles  but  a  new 
era  of  involvement  based  on  personal  com- 
mitment and  leadership. 

He  was  tapped,  and  answered  the  call,  for 
help  in  nearly  every  civic  endeavor;  he  threw 
himself  wholeheartedly  into  his  political 
party's  campaigns  and  has  been  a  delegate 
to  llie  last  five  national  Democraiic  conven- 
tions. 

Howard  was  one  of  22  Texas  publishers  in- 
vited by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  Octo- 
ber 1961  for  a  briefing  and  consultation  on 
national  and  International  affairs — an  oc- 
casion which  Howard  deems  "the  highlight 
of  my  newspaper  career." 

A  close  friend  of  former  President  Lyndon 
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ness  in  Poughkeepsle.  N.Y..  Howard  returned 
home  to  become  an  officer  In  the  Times  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Howard,  like  his  father,  had  seen  slimmer 
days.  He  remembers  too  well  the  Depression 
and  the  soup  lines.  A  member  of  the  school 
board,  Howard  recalls,  "We  couldn't  pay  the 
teachers  without  discount — only  script — and 
we  couldn't  feed  the  children.  No  one  was 
paying  taxes  except  the  utility  companies." 

It  was  perhaps  this  experience  that  led 
Howard  later  to  say:  "My  temperament  has 
always  led  me  to  dwell  on  the  virtues  of 
men  and  institutions  rather  than  upon  their 
limitations;  my  disposition  has  always  been 
to  build  rather  than  tear  down  or  Join  the 
wrecking  crew." 

It  perhaps  also  was  this  experience  that 
set  afire  his  community  spirit. 

Throughout  the  years,  Howard  has  kept 
In  effect  an  early-day  policy  of  the  Times — 
no  liquor  advertisement.  The  abusive  use  of 
alcohol,  the  Times  had  concluded,  broke  up 
too  many  families.  This  policy  cost  the  news- 
paper some  lucrative  contracts  and  at  one 
time  the  ill  will  of  a  company  stockholder. 
"But  I  think  it  has  paid  off,"  said  Howard. 

In  1960,  the  Headllners  Club  in  Texas 
named  him  "Publisher  of  the  Year."  In  May 
1966.  he  was  chosen  to  represent  Texas  at 
the  Air  War  College  at  Maxwell  Air  Force 
Ba.=e,  Ala.,  where  leading  Americans  were 
briefed  by  Pentagon  officials  on  the  awesome 
military  power  of  the  nation. 

A  member  of  The  Associated  Press,  his 
father  was  one  of  the  early-day  Associated 
Press  members,  and  the  National  Press  Club 
in  Washington;  he  also  is  active  in  the  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Publishers  Association;  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  As- 
sociation. He  is  a  member  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  honorary  Journalism  fraternity. 

A  32nd  Degree  Scottish  Rite  mason.  How- 
ard was  honored  as  a  life  member  several 
years  ago  upon  completion  of  a  50-j-ear 
membership. 

On  July  25,  1967.  an  appreciative  home- 
town observed  "Rhea  Howard  Day,"  by  of- 
ficial municipal  proclamation.  At  a  luncheon 
celebration,  the  then  Lt.  Gov.  Preston  Smith 
described  Howard  as  a  man  who  "had  the 
nerve  to  walk  out  front,  with  his  back  to 
the  crowd,"  adding,  "You  simply  can't  lead 
a  parade  from  the  rear." 

Howard  and  his  wife,  the  former  Kathleen 
Benson  of  Wichita  Falls,  will  celebrate  their 
56th  wedding  anniversary  on  Oct.  22,  1969. 
They  have  one  daughter,  Mrs.  (Anna  Kath- 
crine)  James  B.  Barnett  of  Wichita  Falls, 
four  grandcliildren  and  two  great  grand- 
children. 
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THE  NATIONAL  GENERAL  SERVICES 
PUBLIC  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  21,  1969 

:-.Ir.  UELSEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  r.ewly 
created  National  General  Services  Public 
Advisory  Council  has  just  completed  its 
first  series  of  meetings,  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  much  progress  was  made  in 
General  Services  Administrator  Kunzig's 
desire  to  make  his  giant  agency  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  public. 

T!ie  council  is  ably  chaired  by  my 
fric'id  and  feUow  r.Iinncsotan,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert A.  Fo'.sythc.  a  Minneapolis  attorney 
and  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  He  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm 


of  Cant,  Haverstock.  Gray.  Plant,  and 
Mooty  of  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Forsythe  was  chief  counsel  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  from  1953  to  1955,  was  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  the  late  Senator 
Edward  J.  Thye,  has  served  on  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Voter  Registra- 
tion and  Participation,  was  a  Republican 
candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1966. 
and  was  the  State  chairman  of  the  Min- 
nesota Republicar  Party  from  1961  to 
1965.  Incidentally,  he  is  an  announced 
candidate  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1970. 

Forsythe  has  a  long  career  in  public 
service,  and  I  am  happy  that  he  agreed 
to  assume  the  chairmanship  of  the  Na- 
tional General  Services  Public  Advisory 
Council.  His  contribution  will  be  great, 
and  he  is  to  be  commended  for  giving  of 
his  valuable  time,  without  pay,  in  the 
interest  of  better  government. 


THE  MORATORIUM 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  14,  1969 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  much 
has  been  said  of  the  moratorium  this 
evening,  by  supporters  and  detractors 
alike,  that  I  shall  endeavor  t^  be  brief. 
I  believe  it  is  unworthy — and  foolhardy — 
of  a  democratic  society  to  try  to  stifle 
criticism  or  dissent  in  the  name  of 
patriotism  and  so  I  fully  support  this 
untrammeled  debate  in  the  House.  To  all 
I  would  commend  the  admonition  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  to  the  members  of 
the  Convention  of  1787,  another  crucial 
period  of  our  history,  "doubt  a  little  of 
your  own  infallibility." 

Vietnam  is  a  tortuous  and  compli- 
cated problem  to  which  there  are  no 
quick  and  painless  solutions.  We  may 
differ  as  to  the  wisest  method  to  pursue, 
but  on  one  point  all  Americans  are 
united,  the  attainment  of  peace  is  our 
most  Immediate  and  important  national 
goal.  The  continuing  cost  of  the  war  in 
men,  money,  and  national  unity  makes 
imperative  the  liquidation  of  our  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam  with  all  possible 
dispatch.  The  people  are  anxious  that 
our  Government  proceed  to  do  so  with- 
out temporarizing,  without  attempting 
to  buy  still  more  tim-B  in  reaching  the 
hard  decision  on  -.vithdrav.-al  and  setting 
it  in  motion  in  a  phased,  orderly  plan. 

Of  co'arse,  the  military  and  diplomatic 
affairs  of  a  nation  cannot  be  conducted 
by  a  head  count  or  a  show  of  hands,  but 
the  understanding  and  support  of  the 
people  are  essential  in  a  democracy.  To 
those  who  are  fretful  abo'at  the  image 
presented  to  ether  nations  by  the  mora- 
torium. I  would  say  that  our  concern 
must  not  be  with  v.'hat  others  say  or 
think  of  us  but  how  we  judge  ourselves, 
Tco  much  ccncentration  on  the  image 
imperils  the  substance.  In  my  opinion, 
the  moratoiium  reflects  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  our  democratic  processes  and 
puts  to  rout  tliose  critics,  domestic  and 
foreign,  who  label  us  rn  imperialistic, 
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warmongering  nation.  The  people  have 
the  right,  indeed  the  duty,  to  express  in 
lawful  assembly  their  deeply  felt  convic- 
tions on  the  overriding  issue  of  war  and 
peace.  As  I  have  stated  to  the  colleges 
in  my  area  that  are  observing  the  mora- 
torium, let  the  day  be  marked  as  a 
prayerful  affirmation  of  our  commitment 
to  securing  an  end  to  bloodshed  and  a 
reordering  of  our  priorities. 

I  have  been  heartened  that  many  of 
the  measures  proposed  by  me  to  the  pre- 
vious and  present  administrations  to  de- 
escalate  the  violence  and  hasten  a  set- 
tlement have  been  put  into  effect,  but 
clearly  the  pace  of  our  extrication  must 
be  quickened.  I  again  urge  that  the 
President  propose  a  standstill  cease-fire 
without  further  delay.  As  I  wrote  the 
President  some  time  ago.  urging  new 
initiatives  for  peace,  the  lives  of  young 
men  and  innocent  people  cannot  be  used 
as  pawns  in  a  chess  game  played  at  leis- 
urely pace  by  their  elders.  A  mother  of 
a  24-year-old  lieutenant  in  Vietnam  re- 
cently wrote  me: 

Can  you  In  some  way  urge  and  keep  after 
President  Nixon  to  cease  the  war  in  Vietnam; 
yes,  our  24  year  old  son  Is  over  there  and 
as  his  mother  I  am  beside  myself.  But  as  I 
said,  we  don't  want  riots,  burning  of  draft 
cards,  college  unrest.  Just  some  of  the  ordi- 
nary, middle  class  people  that  Just  want  this 
war  over  with  and  all  our  boys  home. 

Can  I  or  anyone  else  say  with  cer- 
tainty to  this  anguished  mother  that  her 
suffering  and  her  son's  sacrifice  for  an 
indefinite  period  longer  while  negotia- 
tions drag  on  interminably  in  Paris  are 
worth  the  price? 

It  is  difficult  for  elders  to  grant  wisdom 
to  the  young,  with  their  confidence  and 
righteousness  untempered  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  years,  but  it  may  be  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  in  this  agonizing 
period  to  heed  the  voices  of  the  young. 
After  all,  they  have  the  greatest  stake  in 
the  future;  they  and  their  children  will 
experience  the  shape  of  the  world  to 
come.  For  some  3,500  years  man  has  been 
at  war  9  hours  out  of  every  10.  For  more 
than  a  decade  out  of  the  last  3  we  our- 
selves liave  been  engaged  in  large-scale 
warfare  and  for  the  rest  of  that  period, 
in  the  cold  war  and  in  evermore  costly 
preparations  for  war.  Let  us  hope  that, 
out  of  all  these  tragedies,  culminating 
in  Vietnam,  good  ultimately  will  emerge 
as  the  generation  born  in  the  nuclear 
age  commits  itself  unequivocally  to 
building  a  better  society  at  home  and  an 
international  community  living  in  i:eace 
under  law. 
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they  have  achieved  a  beautiful  mile- 
stone in  life  and  perhaps  in  history. 

Believing  this  anniversary  to  be 
unique,  I  made  certain  inquiries  and 
found  that  this  is  the  longest  recorded 
marriage  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
To  add  to  further  attainment  this  year, 
Mrs.  Martz  celebrated  her  100th  birth- 
day on  June  5  and  Mr.  Martz  celebrated 
his  98th  on  June  25. 

Since  their  marriage,  George  and  Ar- 
nie  Martz  have  lived  and  worked  on  the 
same  farm  in  Mayport — a  farm  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Martz  from  his  father  in 
1892.  Six  of  the  seven  children  born  to 
the  Martz  couple,  and  their  families,  still 
reside  close  to  the  family  farm. 

I  know  ray  colleagues  join  with  me  in 
extending  hearty  congratulations  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Martz,  and  in  wishing  them 
many  more  years  of  happiness. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  MILESTONE:   77TH 
WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PENNSYLV.\NIA 
IN  THE  HOUJE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21.  19G9 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  C.  Martz.  of  Mayport.  Pa., 
which  is  part  of  the  area  I  represent. 
celebrated  their  77th  wedding  anniver- 
sary on  October  5.  There  is  no  ether  way 
to  describe  such  an  event  than  to  say 
CXV 1947 — Part  23 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21.  1969 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
African  Affairs  Subcommittee,  to  which 
I  belong,  recently  held  heariiigs  on 
American  policy  in  Rhodesia,  under  the 
guidance  of  its  distinguished  chairman, 
Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 
These  hearings  mark  the  continuation 
of  the  subcommittee's  important  efforts 
to  examine  our  country  policies  in  Afri- 
ca's crucial  southern  tier. 

Rhodesia  has  become  a  touchstone  of 
American  policy  in  Africa.  Under  the 
rule  of  a  renegade  white  minority,  the 
Rhodesian  Government  is  looking  for 
signs  of  encouragement  from  Washing- 
ton whether  based  on  arguments  of  eco- 
nomics or  politics.  The  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  yet  to  give  a  clear  answer  to 
these  arguments  but  the  recent  decision 
to  return  our  consul  general  to  Rhodesia 
is  being  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  Ameri- 
can acceptance  of  the  Ian  Smith  regime. 
Whether  that  interpretation  is  correct 
will  not  be  kno'.vn  until  other,  more  cru- 
cial decisions  are  made  in  Washington. 
One  of  the  most  critical  of  these  is  the 
admanistration's  attitude  on  chromium 
imports  from  Rhodesia  which  are  now 
under  categorical  sanctions  imposed — 
with  American  support— by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council. 

Carl  T.  Rovran  discu.s:-cd  the  adminis- 
tration's hesitancy  on  Rhodesia  in  a  re- 
cent column  which  follows.  I  also  in- 
clude a  discussion  en  the  ciirome  situa- 
tion of  Rhodesia  prepared  by  the  Amer- 
icrn  Ccmmittce  on  Africa: 

I-TtioxJ   71L2NCE  ON  nKoi:::3l.\  Costly 

(By  Cirl  T.  R3v/an) 

President  Nixon  went  to  the  United  Na- 

ti.-^ns  v.iih  a  forlorn  plea  to  the  123  nations 

r^i:re<:eated    thci  e    to    p; ensure    Hanoi    into 

p?iceiul  settlement  cC  tnc  Victn.-ini  war. 

Kixon  will  get  no  help,  no  sympathy,  no 
c-.n-clation  from  most  of  these  126  nations. 
Ihe  re.iEon  u  ih  t.  In  tac  eyes  of  much  of 
fi-i  v.iili.  v.'h.-.tcvrr  i.;oral  justific.uicn  we 
c.i;t  1;,-'.i  in  Vir.uuu  i.  ra;-.i:iiv'  disappearing. 
I?  the  Preir'.cnt  wcnders  why,  all  he  need 
do  is  iJwic  at  V/hite  Hws:e  policy— or  lack 


of  policy— <&here  the  racist,  outlaw  regime 
in  Rhodesia  is  concerned. 

There  has  been  a  not-so-subtle  shift  of 
attitude  In  the  White  House  from  the  John- 
son administration  to  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, with  the  latter  showing  a  lot  more  sym- 
pathy for  the  tiny  white  minority  that  has 
seized  Rhodesia  under  conditions  where,  bar- 
ring ultimate  violent  overthrow,  that  mi- 
nority will  forever  rule  and  suppress  the 
black  majority. 

For  two  months,  the  white  House  has  sat 
on  a  State  Department  recommendation  that 
the  United  States  puU  Its  consulate  out  of 
Rhodesia,  but  the  White  House  has  declined 
to  do  so.  Thus,  the  U.S.  consul  general.  Paul 
O'Neill,  recently  returned  to  Salisbury,  an 
act  that  the  ruling  regime  called  the  best 
possible  boost  to  the  morale  of  the  white 
minority. 

A  U.S.  that  pursues  this  kind  of  policy  can- 
not possibly  have  good  relations  with  black 
Africa.  So  whatever  little  help  the  African 
countries  ml^ht  give  In  extricating  the  U.S. 
from  a  grevlous  dilemma  in  Asia  is  not  going 
vo  be  forthcoming. 

A  country  that  Ignores  basic  principles 
of  human  worth  and  decency,  that  over- 
looks a  brazen  trampling  of  the  rights  of 
self-determination  In  Rhodesia,  will  never  be 
convincing  when  it  says  it  Is  in  Vietnam 
only  to  guarantee  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
the  right  to  decide  their  own  destiny. 

White  Rhodeslans  are  In  the  process  of  ap- 
proving a  new  "constitution  that  will  make 
that  land  an  even  more  pernicious  police 
state  than  It  has  been  these  last  several  years. 
That  constitution  will  make  It  Impossible 
for  Rhodesia's  4.800.000  Africans  ever  to  wrest 
power  legally  from  the  228,000  whites. 

In  theory,  Africans  might  someday  achieve 
"parity"— that  Is.  an  equal  number  of  seau 
In  parliament.  But  there  Is  a  neat  little  stip- 
ulation that  this  can  occur  only  after  Afri- 
cans pay  an  equal  share  of  income  taxes. 

The  hooker  here  is  that  Africans  now  pay 
only  about  one  percent  of  the  taxes.  One 
reason  Is  that  while  the  average  wage  for  a 
European  is  about  $4,000,  It  is  only  »400  for  an 
African.  ,    ^^ 

Not  in  a  mlUenlum  will  Africans  reach  the 
ecsnoniic  level  where  they  can  meet  the  tax 
qualification.  Nevertheless,  the  Ian  Smith 
regime  has  raised  other  qualifications  for 
voters,  an  act  designed  to  exclude  thousands 
of  blac'its  from  elections. 

Finally,  the  whites  have  put  in  another 
hooker  "providing  that  even  after  "parity." 
half  the  black  seats  in  parliament  would  be 
named  by  the  chiefs,  who  are  mostly  Uncle 
Tom  servants  of  the  whites,  and  thus  under 
effective   control   of  the  minority   regime. 

Another  outrage  Is  the  way  the  Smith  re- 
gime has  divided  up  the  land.  It  has  set 
aside  45  million  acres  for  4.800000  Africans 
and  45   million   acres  for  223.000   whites. 

The  regime  is  now  in  the  process  of  chasing 
Africans  "out  of  "Islands'  within  the  areas 
rsserved  for  whites.  The  courts  ruled  that 
the  Africans  had  the  nght  to  remain,  but 
parliament  got  around  this  simply  by  pass- 
ing a  new  law. 

The  new  constitution  extends  to  the  gov- 
ernment the  richt  to  censor  the  press  and 
other  publications,  a  right  already  exercised 
on  radio  and  TV.  Enshrined  In  the  new  con- 
stitution Is  the  right  of  -preventive  deten- 
tion," without  bail  or  speedy  trl.il,  of  any- 
one arrested  on  charges  of  trying  to  over- 
firov;  tl.e  white  dictatorship. 

This  i..  ihs  kind  of  regime  the  White  House 
cant  make  uo  its  mind  :i bout— despite  the 
cKiif-nce  of  a  United  Nations  resolution  call- 
ing upon  member  st.ites  to  withdraw  their 

ccnsul-tcs.  TTti... 

The  rationale  coming  out  of  the  White 
Ho-.sse  is  ih.U  there  are  1.100  Americans  in 
Rhodesia,  about  850  of  whom  are  mlsslon- 
arlES.  and  that  we  need  a  consulate  to  look 
after  their  interests. 

VV  clKlut  e.eu  have  a  consulate  In  South- 
ern p;;cJc~7ia  until   1943  rnd  the  American 
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missionaries  the^e  prior  to  that  time  man- 
aged to  get  along  fairly  well. 

The  other  argument  Is  that  we  need  eyes 
and  ears  In  Rhcidesla  to  send  back  reports 
on  what  Is  goli^  on  In  the  southern  end 
of  Africa,  We  dould  post  observers  10,000 
miles  away  and)  the  odor  wafting  out  of 
Rhodesia  would  ^ake  It  clear  what  Is  going 
on. 

Someone  In  tie  White  House  apparently 
scoffs  at  the  nctlon  that  morality — racial, 
social,  or  othervilse — ought  to  be  a  big  In- 
gredient In  foreign  policy.  They  assume  that 
you  go  with  pow  sr,  and  obviously  the  whites 
In  Rhodesia  have  the  p>ower.  They  say  you 
and  obviously  the  econom- 
want  U.S.  relations  with 
Rhodesia  to  coiitlnue  have  more  strength 
In  Washington  ,han  do  the  weak,  divided 
African  countries  that  look  with  so  much 
anger  and  dlsqi  let  on  what  Is  happening 
end  of  their  continent. 

But  It  was  precisely  this  disdain  for  the 
moral  elements  la  foreign  policy.  It  was  this 
notion  that  mlgtit  ultimately  makes  right, 
that  got  the  United  States  in  the  Vietnam 
dilemma  that  b»comes  a  tighter,  stronger 
web  around  Nixoi  i  every  week. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  measure  the  Impact  of  sanctions  on  prices, 
and  It  should  be  noted  that  there  has  been 
an  Increased  world  demand  for  chromite  and 
ferrochrome  and  a  general  price  rise  for 
many  raw  materials,  especially  minerals.  This 
Is  due  to  Industrial  growth  In  many  coun- 
tries. 

There  Is  no  evidence  to  substantiate  the 
allegation  that  the  United  States  is  purchas- 
ing Rhodeslan  chromite  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Chromite  Imported  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  Mozambique,  or  South  Africa  Is  an- 
alysed by  U.S.  customs  officials  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome  into 
the  United  States  which  may  have  been 
falsely  doctimented.  These  tests  have  not 
uncovered  and  disguised  Rhodeslan  chromite 

It  Is  recognized  that  there  would  be  certain 
benefits  if  the  207,000  tons  of  chromite  cur- 
rently stockpiled  in  Rhodesia  and  owned  by 
American  companies  were  licensed  for  import 
into  the  U.S.  The  companies  contend  thai 
because  this  ore  has  been  paid  for.  no  addi- 
tional benefits  would  accrue  to  Rhodesia, 
However,  the  granting  of  an  import  license 
for  this  chromite  would  be  a  visible  viola- 
tion of  United  Nations  mandatory  resolutions 
with  which  the  U.S.  Is  In  agreement.  The  po- 
litical benefits  to  the  Rhodeslan  authorities 
of  such  an  open  violation  of  the  sanctions 
program  by  the  United  States  would  be  con- 
siderable. It  would  also  have  drastic  reper- 
cussions in  majority-ruled  Africa. 

US,  Government  agencies  have  carefully 
studied  the  U,S,  chromite  supply  situation. 
These  studies,  which  are  under  continuing 
review,  indicate  that  whUe  metallurgical 
chromite  supplies  to  the  US,  are  not  abun- 
dant, there  are  adequate  supplies  available 
to  us  for  several  years.  It  is  not  possible  to 
predict  beyond  that  point  because  of  many 
variables,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  con- 
tracts for  the  purchase  of  foreign  chrome 
generally  ao-e  not  made  for  more  than  a  year 
in  advance. 

The  criticism  is  sometimes  made  that  al- 
though the  United  States  cooperates  with 
Britain  in  applying  sanctions  against  Rhode- 
slan products,  Britain  does  not  reciprocate 
by  applying  sanctions  against  Cuba  and 
North  Viet-Nam.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  are  not 
unilaterally  imposed  by  Britain,  but  are  the 
result  of  actions  taken  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. The  trade  embargo  against  Cuba  was 
Imposed  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  As  a  member  of  that  organization, 
the  United  States  compiles  with  its  embargo 
against  all  Cuban  goods,  including  those 
manufactured  or  reprocessed  elsewhere,  such 
as  in  Britain.  The  British  have  an  embargo 
on  the  export  of  strategic  materials  to  both 
North  Vlet-Nam  and  Communist  China. 

Traditionally  we  have  bought  consider- 
able quantities  of  chromite  from  Turkey 
and  we  are  buying  over  half  of  their  current 
production.  If  U.S.  firms  were  willing  to  make 
long-term  purchase  contracts  with  the  Tur- 
kish producers,  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain 
more  chromite  from  that  country.  We  un- 
derstand, however,  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  insufficient  incentive  for  Turkish 
producers  to  risk  their  limited  capital  in 
expanding  their  mining  facilities.  Neverthe- 
less, Turkey  provides  a  strategic  resource  for 
the  future. 

Officials  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  (AISI)  published  a  paper  predict- 
ing a  shortage  in  U,S.  supplies  of  chromite. 
Their  prediction  did  not  take  account  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  sales  of  sur- 
plus stocks  of  chromite  (925,000  tons  since 
1965)  and  525,000  tons  of  additional  Imports 
scheduled,  for  delivery  In  1969.  AISI  con- 
sumption figures  were  also  understated  be- 
cause they  did  not  reflect  the  U.S.  metal- 
lurgical industry's  use  of  South  African  and 
chemical  grade  chromite  Because  data  on 
the  movements  of  chromite  stocks  are  not 
complete.  It  Is  difficult  to  obtain  a  precise 
picture  of  the  supply-demand  situation  at 
any  given  time.  Nonetheless,  when  the  above 
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factors  are  considered,  the  supply  situation 
is  considerably  better  than  would  appear 
from  AISI  figures. 

It  is  often  alleged  that  rising  chrome  ore 
prices  plus  U.S.  adherence  to  sanctions  have 
rendered  the  U.S.  production  of  ferrochrome 
uncompetitive  with  foreign  import*.  In  fact. 
American  producers  of  ferrochrome  were  fac- 
ing severe  problems  even  before  sanctions 
were  Imposed  on  Rhodesia.  Before  UDI, 
American  ferrochrome  producers  were  lobby- 
ing hard  for  import  quotas. 


CRAMER  SUPPORTS  AND  SPON- 
SORS LEGISLATION  TO  FURTHER 
STRENGTHEN  FEDERAL  LAWS 
AGAINST  NARCOTIC  DRUGS 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  TRAF- 
FICKING 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  which  pro- 
poses to  increase  the  penalties  for  the 
unlawful  transportation  of  narcotic 
drugs  by  imposing  a  maximum  sentence 
of  life  imprisonment  on  the  nonaddlcted 
person  who  transports  narcotic  drugs 
across  State  lines.  This  legislation  fur- 
ther proposes  to  make  it  tmlawful  to 
solicit  the  assistance  of  or  to  use  a  per- 
son under  the  age  of  18  in  the  unlawful 
trafiBcking  of  such  drugs.  The  bill  would 
make  it  a  Federal  offense,  punishable  by 
life  imprisonment,  for  any  adult  person 
to  solicit  the  assistance  of,  or  to  actually 
use  a  juvenile  in  an  unlawful  drug  trans- 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  enact  laws 
that  are  too  stringent  when  dealing  with 
the  hideously  unscrupulous  dope  peddler 
There  are  not  words  derogatory  enough 
to  adequately  picture  this  subhuman 
creature  who  coldly  and  calculatingly 
corrupt  and  exploits  his  victims,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  caught  in  his  life- 
robbing  web  of  destruction  when  they 
are  still  in  their  youth.  Assistance  for  the 
victim  who  becomes  the  helpless  captive 
of  the  narcotics  junkie,  while  humane 
and  necessary,  can  only  go  as  far  as 
helping  that  one  individual.  Of  even 
greater  need  is  a  direct  offense  against 
the  root  of  the  narcotic  world — the 
pusher — for  as  long  as  he  is  permitted  to 
flom-ish  and  to  continue  to  peddle  his 
deadly  wares  among  the  imwary,  and  in 
most  instances,  the  young,  drug  addic- 
tion will  remain  imchecked. 

For  this  reason,  the  toughest  offense 
proposed  in  this  legislation  is  aimed  at 
the  nonaddicted  junkie — the  mercenary 
leech  who  preys  upon  the  innocent  for 
his  personal  monetaiy  gain,  willfully  cor- 
rupting and  exploiting  the  victimized 
addict.  The  bill  would  prescribe  a  mini- 
mum of  10  years — at  hard  labor — and  a 
maximum  of  life  imprisonment  in  a  Fed- 
eral penitentiary  for  the  nonaddicted 
jimkie  who  transports  hard  narcotic 
drugs  across  State  lines. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  addicted 
narcotics  transporter  be  committed  to  a 
Federal  hospital  for  therapy  and  cure. 
Such  commitment  would  be  a  mandatoi'y 
sentence  for  the  addict  who  is  convicted 
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under  this  section  of  the  bill.  A  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  the  two  types  of 
pushers,  the  addicted  and  the  nonad- 
dicted, in  an  effort  to  deal  most  harshly 
with  the  professional  suppliers  who. 
while  not  hooked  themselves,  willfully 
initiate  and  perpetuate  the  addiction  of 
others. 

The  provision  to  make  it  a  Federal 
offense,  punishable  by  life  imprisorunent, 
for  any  adult  person  to  solicit  the  as- 
sistance of,  or  to  actually  use  a  juvenile 
in  an  imlawful  drug  transaction,  is  most 
desperately  needed  to  help  protect  our 
yoimg  people  against  the  venemous  at- 
tack of  the  dope  peddlers.  Oiu-  youth  of 
today  are  being  constantly  exposed  to 
drugs  through  channels  promoted  and 
controlled  by  the  adult  pusher,  and  the 
most  effective  means  of  removing  this 
threat  would  be  to  remove  the  adult 
found  guilty  of  using  or  attempting  to 
use  juveniles  in  his  narcotics  trade. 

There  is  no  way  to  speculate  the  exact 
ntmiber  of  di-ug  addicts,  nor  is  there  any 
way  to  estimate  the  number  of  crimes 
committed  by  these  people.  But  we  know 
for  certain  the  rate  is  extremely  high, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  our  present  laws 
are  inadequate  in  meeting  or  conquering 
the  problem.  Oiu-  President  has  recom- 
mended a  broad  program  to  effectively 
deal  with  the  narcotic  drugs  situation 
with  cooperation  between  the  several 
levels  of  community.  State,  and  Federal 
Governments.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
legislation  I  join  in  sponsoring  today  will 
lend  assistance  to  the  enactment  of  laws 
to  further  strengthen  our  efforts  to  com- 
bat the  transportation  and  trafficking  of 
narcotic  drugs,  and  to  protect  all  our 
decent  citizens  against  this  evil. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2.  Do  you  think  we  should  withdraw  from 
Vietnam  all  at  once  or  on  a  gradual  basis?  33 
said  "gradual  basis";  7  said  "all  at  once";  6 
said  "not  sure." 

3.  Do  you  think  President  Nixon  is  han- 
dling the  war  very  well?  25  said  "yes";  15  said 
"no";  5  said  "not  sure." 

4.  Do  you  think  we  should  try  continuous 
bombing  to  bring  a  speedy  end  to  the  war? 
18  said  "yes";  25  said  'no";  2  said  "not  sure." 

5.  Are  you  in  favor  of  today's  Moratoritim? 
30  said  "yes";  15  said  "no";  0  said  "not  sure." 

6.  Are  you  In  favor  of  further  Moratoriums? 
20  said  "yes;"  19  said  "no";  6  said  "not  sure." 


OIL  IMPORT  CONTROLS 


MORATORIUM  DAY  AND  A  YOUNG 
AMERICAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
throughout  the  Nation  spent  October  15, 
moratoritim  day,  in  many  different  ways: 
by  writing  letters  to  public  officials,  by 
taking  part  in  demonstrations,  by  mak- 
ing speeches,  by  taking  part  in  marches, 
and  by  participating  in  many  other  man- 
ifestations of  concern  over  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  thought  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  would  be  interested  in  learn- 
ing how  an  11 -year-old  boy  from  New 
Jersey  spent  that  day. 

Paul  Kieman,  of  62  Spring  Street,  Har- 
rington Park,  N.J.,  conducted  his  own 
private  poll  on  Vietnam.  He  asked  45 
people,  six  questions,  recorded  their  re- 
plies and  sent  them  to  me  in  an  effort 
to  keep  me  informed  of  my  constituents 
view  on  this  vital  subject. 

For  the  benefit  and  information  of  my 
colleagues,  I  am  pleased  to  include  the 
questions  Paul  asked,  and  the  replies  he 
received  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Opinion  Poll  Conducted  by  Paul  Kiernan 

1.  Do  you  think  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  death  will 
have  a  substantial  outcome  on  the  war?  11 
people  said  "yes";  32  people  said  "no";  2 
people  said  not  sure." 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21.  1969 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  article 
which  appeared  on  the  subject  of  oil  im- 
port controls: 

On.  Import  Controls:  Who  Needs  Them? — 
A  Frank  Discussion 
(Note. — In  the  past  decade,  federal  gov- 
ernment studies  made  under  three  Presi- 
dential administrations  have  stated  that 
limiting  the  Import  Into  the  U.S.  of  foreign 
oil  is  essential  to  national  security.  A  re- 
cent study  by  the  Interior  Department 
again  confirms  the  naUonal  security  need 
for  controls.  Nevertheless,  the  mandatory 
oil  import  control  program,  established  in 
1959,  is  once  again  under  study  .  .  and  un- 
der attack. 

(The  following  Interview  with  George  V. 
Myers,  executive  vice  president,  presents  our 
views  on  oil  Imports  and  the  control  pro- 
gram as  applied  to  the  Eastern  two-thirds 
of  the  United  States,  which  comprises  Dis- 
tricts I-rV.  Oil  Import  controls  for  District 
V — the  West  Coast,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii — are 
applied  on  a  somewhat  different  basis.) 

Question.  Why  Is  an  oil  Import  control 
program  necessary? 

Answer.  For  national  security,  both  eco- 
nomic and  military.  An  assured  supply  of 
domestic  petroleum  energy  In  times  of  emer- 
gency Is  essential.  This  has  been  proven 
drtimatlcally  by  two  Middle  East  conflicts  in 
the  last  12  years.  The  need  is  fully  sup- 
ported also  by  federal  government  studies. 
As  to  the  broader  economic  aspects  of  na- 
tional security,  oil  and  natural  gas  supply 
75  per  cent  of  our  nation's  energy  needs. 
Oil  alone  provides  44  per  cent.  Petroleum 
will  be  the  major  energy  source  for  years 
to  come. 

There  is  no  ready  substitute  for  petroleum. 
Synthetic  liquid  fuels  from  coal  or  oil  shale 
do  not  exist  in  commercial  quantities,  and 
will  not  for  years. 

The  only  way  to  assure  firm  supplies  of 
vitally  needed  oil  is  to  provide  adequate  in- 
centives to  producers  to  find  and  develop 
new  U.S.  reserves- continuously.  Import  con- 
trols help  achieve  this,  by  Insuring  a  mar- 
ket for  U.S.  production  at  reasonable  prices. 
Question.  What  proof  is  there  that  a 
strong  domestic  producing  Industry  Is  es- 
sential to  national  security? 

Answer.  Following  the  1967  Arab-Israeli 
war,  oil  shipments  from  parts  of  the  Middle 
East  to  certain  countries  of  Western  Europe 
and  to  the  U.S.  were  suspended.  Domestic 
reserve  producing  capacity  was  available  due 
In  large  part  to  the  import  control  program. 
Domestic  producers  were  able  to  meet  result- 
ing needs  of  the  U.S.  and  much  of  Western 
Europe.  Without  a  strong  U.S.  oil  industry, 
we  would  have  faced  much  graver  problems. 
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Question.  What  would  happen  If  Import 
restrictions  were  removed? 

Answer.  Imports  would  grow  rapidly  in 
volume,  because  overseas  oil  costs  at  least 
$1.25  a  barrel  less  than  domestic  crude,  de- 
livered on  the  U.S.  East  Coast.  Domestic 
production  tnerefore  would  decline,  and  do- 
mestic exploration  would  eventually  cease. 
It  is  very  doubtful  that  exploratory  programs 
in  remote  areas  such  as  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska  would  be  undertaken  without  Import 
controls.  An  accelerated  reduction  in  the 
nation's  reserves  would  follow. 

Question.  How  would  increasing  imports 
affect  domestic  natural  gas  supplies? 

Answer.  Natural  gas  associated  with  oil 
production  accounts  for  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  in  this  country.  Increases  in 
natural  gas  reserves  and  natural  gas  dellver- 
ability  are  not  now  keeping  up  with  in- 
creases in  demand.  Increasing  imports  would 
reeult  in  cuts  in  exploratory  efforts  and 
would  make  this  bad  situation  worse. 

Question.  Why  can't  we  shut  in  much  of 
our  U.S.  production,  Import  cheap  foreign 
oil,  and  then  produce  the  domestic  shut-in 
production  in  times  of  emergency? 

Answer.  You  can't  shut  off  oil  production 
and  then  suddenly  turn  it  on  to  meet  emer- 
gencies. Wells,  pumps,  treating  and  measur- 
ing facilities,  pipelines,  and  a  host  of  other 
supporting  activities  must  continue  full 
time  to  keep  oil  production  going.  Shutting 
in  these  facilities  for  any  prolonged  period 
would  mean  permanent  loss  of  many  of 
them.  Others  would  require  months  of  time 
and  very  substantial  expense  to  start  up 
after  prolonged  shutdown.  There  is  also  the 
obvious  problem  of  widespread  loss  of  em- 
ployment for  thousands  of  highly-skilled 
personnel  in  any  prolonged  shut-down  of 
production,  and  the  nearly  impossible  task 
of  recalling  such  men  and  women  if  an 
emergency  required  it.  In  short,  a  dynamic 
oil  Industry  is  essential  to  national  security, 
and  such  an  Industry  needs  continuing  ade- 
quate economic  incentives. 

Question.  What  general  philosophy  does 
Standard  favor  for  allowing  foreign  oU  to 
come  into  the  United  States? 

Answer.  We  should  accept  limited  overseas 
oil  imports  because  dispersal  of  petroleum 
reserves  is  worldwide,  with  strategic  value 
for  us  and  friendly  nations.  However,  over- 
seas oil  should  only  supplement,  and  should 
not  supplant  domestic  production,  Canadian 
oil  offers  a  high  degree  of  security,  and  must 
be  given  priority. 

Question.  Import  controls  have  been  at- 
tacked because  the  program  forces  American 
consumers  to  pay  more  for  their  oil.  Can  you 
comment  on  this? 

Answer.  The  assumed  cost  savings  from 
heavy  foreign  Imports  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  losses.  Unrestricted  imports 
would  cause  a  cut  of  U.S.  oil  prices,  result- 
ing in  an  esttmated  overall  gross  reduction 
in  cost  to  consumers  of  about  $3  billion  a 
year.  But  offsetting  this  would  be  a  loss  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  tax  and  other  reve- 
nues from  the  domestic  industry  of  about 
$2,3  billion  a  year.  It  Is  quite  probable  that 
this  government  revenue  loss  would  be  made 
up  through  substantial  increases  in  federal, 
state,  and  local  excise  taxes  on  products 
such  as  gasoline. 

Ftirthermore,  if  domestic  production  were 
substantially  displaced  by  overseas  produc- 
tion, a  severe  economic  setback  could  be 
predicted  for  U.S.  oil-producing  regions,  be- 
cause U.S.  exploration  and  production  ac- 
tivity would  ultimately  virtually  stop.  Fur- 
ther refining  and  chemical  operations  would 
shift  out  of  the  U.S..  at  the  Insistence  of 
foreign  producing  nations.  Overall  the  loss 
of  at  least  100,000  Jobs  could  be  expected. 
Heavy  dependence  on  foreign  oil  would 
eventually  lead  foreign  producing  nations  to 
raise  their  prices,  a  move  our  country  would 
be  relatively  helpless  to  resist. 
Overall,  it  Is  quite  probable  that  In  the 
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long  run  the  rei  noval  of  crude  oil  import  re- 
strictions wouU  result  In  a  net  Increase  In 
cost  ot  petroleiim  products  to  consumers. 

There  would  ilso  be  a  substantial  flow  of 
money  out  of  the  U.S.  to  foreign  oil-produc- 
ing nations,  res  iltlng  In  damage  to  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments. 

The  most  ini  portant  loss  would  be  na- 
tional military  &nd  economic  security.  It  Is 
Impossible  to  pu  t  a  price  tag  on  that. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  present  Im- 
port  control    piogram   should   be   changed? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  original  Presidential 
proclamation  culled  for  a  "fair  and  equi- 
table" distrlbut  on  of  the  low-cost  Imported 
oil  among  domestic  refiners.  However,  this 
requirement  htm  been  Ignored  since  the  very 
outset  of  the  program.  In  several  ways. 

One  Is  the  historical  guarantee.  It  gives 
unfairly  large  Import  quotas  to  a  select  few 
refiners.  These  i  peclal  quotas  were  based  on 
imports  by  thes;  refiners  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  import  control  program  and 
presumably  wers  In  recognition  of  early  in- 
vestments In  o\  erseas  producing  properties. 
It  is  most  douttful  that  this  special  treat- 
ment was  ever  warranted ;  assuming  that  It 
was,  the  refljiers  in  the  historical  group 
have  been  mors  than  adequately  compen- 
sated for  their  sarly  Investments  by  having 
received  special  benefits  for  over  ten  years. 
This  feature  should  be  abolished. 

Question.  Wkat  other  changes  do  you 
recommend? 

-Answer.  The  iilldlng-scale  formula  should 
be  eliminated.  This  formula  is  used  to  divide 
Imported  oil,  remaining  after  the  historical 
and  other  specl  kl  allocations  have  been  de- 
ducted, among  refiners.  The  slldlng-scale 
feature  was  di  signed  as  government  aid 
to  small  refining  companies,  but  it  creates 
Inequities  by  penalizing  refiners  as  they  In- 
crease In  size.  Eurlng  the  current  period,  in 
the  part  of  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  smallest  refiners  receive  for- 
eign crude  alloc  itions  equal  to  19.5  per  cent 
of  their  refinery  throughput  while  the  larg- 
est refiners  are  Imited  to  allocations  of  less 
than  4  per  cent. 

Also,  the  sUdi  ig  scale  gives  unfair  compe- 
titive advantages  not  only  to  small,  inde- 
pendent oil  refiners,  but  to  refineries  owned 
by  the  largest  chemical  companies.  If  eco- 
nomic aid  to  "3  mall"  refiners  Is  required.  It 
should  be  accom  pushed  by  some  means  other 
than  the  oil  imp  art  program. 

Question.  Wh  it  about  special  allocations 
to  certain  companies  to  import  products 
from  their  refin  ;ries  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  U.to  the  U.S.? 

Answer.  Thesd  are  unfair  exceptions  grant- 
ed to  a  few  com  sanies.  There  are  four  grants 
of  at  least  10  ye  irs  duration  that  total  80,000 
barrels  a  day.  A  a  additional  38,000  barrels  a 
day  Is  provided  as  a  special  historical  grant 
that  comes  in  <  ompletely  free  of  allocation 
control.  No  oth  ir  refiners  receive  such  spe- 
cial guarantees,  and  low-cost  oil  that  other- 
wise would  be  :  hared  by  all  is  unfairly  di- 
verted to  these  f  !w. 

Question.  Ch(  mical  companies  have  spe- 
cial privileges,  ti  >o,  don't  they? 

Answer.  Yes.  Chemical  companies  com- 
plained that  tb  Ey  faced  a  shortage  of  low- 
cost  domestic  :  eedstocks  for  their  plants. 
They  claimed  tUs  would  impair  their  ability 
to  compete  for  both  foreign  and  domestic 
markets,  thus  r  iducing  their  favorable  con- 
tribution to  th  •  nation's  balance  of  trade. 

But  the  fact!  are  that  chemical  compa- 
nies already  rec  live  the  benefit  of  lower-cost 
feedstocks,  slnci  a  portion  of  their  raw  ma- 
terials Is  made  with  foreign  oil.  Further, 
they  already  ha  .'e  access  to  a  wide  range  of 
domestic  feedsi  ocks  at  prices  competitive 
wi;h.  or  lower    ;han.  foreign  raw  materials. 

Import  licensi  s  awarded  to  chemical  com- 
panies since  i9i  6  have  rarely  been  used  by 
rhem  to   Impor :   foreign   feedstocks,   which 
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was  the  avowed  purpose  of  granting  them  in 
the  first  place.  Instead,  they  are  traded  for 
domestic  raw  materials  such  as  refinery  and 
natviral  gas  liquids.  The  chemical  compa- 
nies realize  a  substantial  and  unwarranted 
monetary  gain  as  a  result  of  their  exchanges. 

Chemical  companies  now  receive  almost 
90,000  barrels  a  day  of  quota,  or  more  than 
1 1  per  cent  of  their  Input,  compared  with  an 
average  of  about  5  per  cent  for  all  refiners 
under  the  slldlng-scale  formula,  and  only 
3.8  per  cent  for  our  company.  Chemical  com- 
panies continue  to  press  for  a  100  per  cent 
p>ort  quota.  This  would  mean  that  their 
Imports  would  be  770,000  barrels  a  day — or 
about  67  per  cent  of  total  controlled  Imports 
into  the  Eastern  U.S.  This  would  destroy  the 
program. 

Question.  The  Machlasport,  Me.,  foreign 
trade  zone  proposal  has  received  much  de- 
bate. Could  you  explain  It? 

Answer.  Foreign  trade  zones  were  designed 
to  stimulate  foreign  trade  by  setting  aside 
certain  U.S.  locations  where  foreign  ma- 
terials could  be  processed  in  U.S.  plants  and 
the  resulting  products  exported  from  the  U.S. 
They  were  not  meant  to  be  the  means  of 
avoiding  oil  Import  control.  So  long  as  petro- 
leum products  from  a  foreign  trade  zone 
are  used  In  the  foreign  export  market,  the 
trade  zone  concept  is  acceptable  to  Standard 
OH.  We  are  only  opposed  to  Its  misuse. 

In  the  Machlasport  scheme,  a  proposed 
foreign  trade  zone  refinery  would  be  allowed 
to  ship  products  Into  the  U.S  customs  terri- 
tory In  volxunes  far  In  excess  of  permissible 
Imports  for  other  refiners.  Apart  from  the 
Inequity  of  special  treatment  for  one  re- 
finer, the  greatest  danger  Is  that  this  is 
bringing  a  proliferation  of  similar  proposals. 
This  scheme  typifies  the  continual  pressure 
of  preferred  treatment  under  the  Import 
program. 

Question.  Are  there  Inequities  associated 
with  Canadian  crude-oil  Imports? 

Answer.  Imports  of  Canadian  oil  are  being 
managed  today  In  a  most  Irregular  manner. 

According  to  the  1967  control  arrangement 
of  the  Canadian  and  U.S.  governments,  only 
recently  made  public,  refiners  In  Chicago  are 
not  allowed  to  import  any  Canadian  crude 
oil  this  year,  even  though  Chicago  and  the 
upper  Midwest  are  ideally  located  and  have 
demand  for  Canadian  crude  oil. 

A  North  American  energy  policy,  for  the 
benefit  of  both  Canada  and  the  U.S.,  should 
be  developed  imder  such  a  policy  imtil  the 
time  that  U.S.  demand  exceeds  domestic  pro- 
ducing capacity,  allowing  for  appropriate  re- 
serve producing  capacity,  imports  of  Cana- 
dian and  overseas  oil  should  grow  at  rates 
equal  to  U.S.  demand  growth.  After  U.S.  de- 
mand exceeds  producing  capacity,  less  the 
reserve  capacity,  overseas  oil  Imports  should 
continue  to  grow  at  the  demand  rate. 
Canadian  oil  will  supply  the  difference  be- 
tween U.S.  demand,  and  supply  to  the  U.S. 
from  domestic  and  overseas  production. 

Question.  How  should  this  rising  volume  of 
Canadian  oil  be  allocated? 

Answer.  We  believe  Canadian  oil  should  be 
allocated  to  refiners  who  wish  to  process  this 
oil  in  direct  proportion  to  their  refining 
input. 

Question.  What  solutions  does  Standard 
Oil  propose,  to  make  the  import  control  pro- 
gram effective  and  fair? 

Answer.  The  following  points  should  be 
the  criteria  of  any  revised  plan : 

1.  It  must  enhance  national  security. 

2.  It  must  be  equitable  for  all. 

3.  It  must  be  simple  to  administer. 

The  current  over-all  volume  of  controlled 
imports  into  the  Eastern  two-thirds  of  the 
U.S.  seems  about  right — namely,  12.2  per 
cent  of  domestic  production. 

Inequities  In  the  present  program  should 
be  corrected.  Allowable  imports  should  be 
allocated  to  refiners  of  crude  oil  in  direct 
proportion    to    refinery    input.    This    would 
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place  the  benefits  of  low-cost  foreign  crude 
in  the  hands  of  those  organizations  which 
are  the  customers  and  supporters  of  the 
domestic  producing  Industry. 

Specifically,  we  urge  elimination  of  the  his- 
torical allocation,  the  slldlng-scale  formula, 
and  special  allocations  for  chemical  com- 
panies and  island  refiners.  Trade-zone 
refineries  should  not  be  used  to  circumvent 
the  program. 

An  equitable  program  will  Insure  our  na- 
tional security  and  be  fair  to  all  concerned, 
whether  producers,  refiners,  marketers,  or 
consumers. 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  WOMEN'S 
WEEK 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1969 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  week  of  October  19  to  25,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  salute  the  achievements 
of  all  business  und  professional  women, 
during  this  the  observance  of  National 
Business  Women's  Week. 

This  annual  observance  sponsored  by 
the  members  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs,  Inc..  affords  us  opportunity  to  take 
special  notice  of  the  tremendous  ad- 
vances of  American  working  women  over 
the  last  50  years.  During  these  years,  the 
working  women  of  America  have  made 
tremendous  strides  in  almost  every  field 
of  human  endeavor,  education,  science, 
communications,  hiunan  relations,  and 
government.  In  their  effort,  they  have 
helped  by  their  example  to  cast  aside 
ancient  prejudices  while  endeavoring  to 
lay  a  foimdatior.  for  even  greater 
achievements  in  the  years  ahead.  The 
challenges  met  and  the  changes  made  by 
working  women  in  the  past  several  dec- 
ades are  just  a  beginning  to  the  advances 
that  must  be  made.  Certainly,  the  women 
of  America  have  a  unique  responsibility 
to  guide  our  country  through  these 
perilous  times.  We  must  direct  new  found 
horizons  and  advances  to  the  cause  of 
peace,  justice,  and  equality  in  our  world. 

The  individual  talents  of  the  many 
women  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs  can  be  used  most  effectively  in 
their  commimities  to  make  a  better 
America  and  a  better  world.  Never  before 
have  women  been  confronted  with  so 
great  a  challenge  to  which  they  must  re- 
spond. Certainly,  if  we  are  to  fill  the 
needs  of  a  nation  dedicated  to  individual 
freedom  and  fulfillment  of  its  people,  we 
must  be  leaders  in  our  own  business  and 
professions  as  we  pursue  the  causes  of 
peace  and  justice. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  a  lawyer, 
and  a  member  of  the  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  I  have  for  many 
years  attempted  to  furthei'  the  rights  of 
all  women.  In  particular,  I  have  tried  to 
correct  some  of  the  inequities  now  exist- 
ent in  law  which  discriminate  against 
the  working  woman  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  this  legislation  will  obtain  neces- 
sai^y  support  for  early  passage  and  a 
better  place  in  our  society  for  all  women 
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CAN  SST'S  COOK  THE  EARTH? 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21,  1969 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chicago 
Today    recently    carried    an    editorial 
which  deserves  the  highest  consideration 
and  widest  dissemination  possible. 

For  many  years  I  have  stated  that  we 
should  not  proceed  with  the  development 
of  a  supersonic  transport  system  until 
it  could  be  determined  what  the  effects 
would  be  on  oiu-  citizens  and  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  United  States.  Now  the 
prestigious  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences has  estimated  that  a  fleet  of  400 
SST'S  flying  an  average  of  four  flights 
a  day  would  inundate  the  stratosphere 
with  150,000  tons  of  water  vapor  daily, 
which  would  be  trapped  and  remain  for 
years.  Atmospheric  scientists  say  this 
would  wrap  the  earth  in  a  "semiperma- 
nent" cloud  cover  that  would  turn  it  into 
one  big.  hot  greenhouse. 

We  will  not  only  have  to  contend  with 
deafening  noise,  but  also  the  possibility 
of  being  slowly  cooked  by  ultraviolet  rays. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  stagnating  in 
our  own  pollution  from  many  sources, 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  Government  will 
thoroughly  investigate  the  effects  of  the 
SST  before  engaging  on  a  costly  program 
that  could  produce  inestimable  damage 
throughout  this  country  and  the  world. 
I  strongly  commend  the  Chicago  Today 
editorial  to  my  colleagues: 

[Prom  Chicago  Today,  Oct.  3,  1969) 
Can  SST'S  Cook  the  Earth? 
In  addition  to  Its  more  obvious  dangers — 
such  as  the  capacity  to  deafen  people  be- 
low—the supersonic  Jet  air  liner  may  work 
destruction  on  nature  Itself.  ThU  grim  possi- 
bility has  been  raised  by  scientists  who 
believe  the  SST's  vapor  trails  could  wrap  the 
earth  In  a  "semi-permanent"  cloud  cover  that 
would  turn  It  Into  one  big,  hot  greenhouse. 
The  scientists,  working  In  atmospheric  re- 
search centers  at  Albany,  NY.,  and  Boulder. 
Colo.,  say  It  could  happen  the  same  way  a 
car's  Interior  heats  up  In  the  sun  with  the 
windows  rolled  up.  Ultra-violet  rays  from 
the  sun  penetrate  the  roof  and  are  absorbed 
by  the  seats,  which  bounce  back  the  heat 
as  Infra-red  rays  which  cannot  penetrate 
the  roof  to  get  back  out.  The  same  goes  for 
a  cloud-shrouded  earth — ultra-violet  rays 
would  be  admitted  and  heat  would  bounce 
off  earth  as  infra-red  rays  that  can't  get 
back  out. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  esti- 
mated that  400  SSTs  making  an  average  of 
4  flights  a  day  would  load  up  the  strato- 
sphere with  150,000  tons  of  water  vapor 
daily.  Once  trapped  where  there  are  no  verti- 
cal drafts  to  move  it.  the  vapor  will  remain 
for  years.  Just  as  the  volcanic  dust  from 
Krakatoa  stayed  around  and  colored  sun- 
sets for  25  years. 

So  It's  conceivable  that  the  SST  could  not 
only  make  us  deaf  but  medium  rare  as  well. 
It's  appalling  to  think  about,  and  we  wish 
the  SST  planners  would  begin  thinking 
about  it  too.  But  the  atmospheric  scientists 
say  they  haven't  even  been  consulted  by 
engineers  working  on  the  SST.  They  aren't 
getting  any  government  money  for  their  re- 
search, either,  altho  the  SST  will  be  amply 
funded  from  that  source. 

The  cloud-cover  hypothesis  has  not  been 
proved,  the  researchers  point  out.  But  Alfred 
Hulstrunk  of  the  Atmospheric  Research  cen- 
ter In  Albany  sums  It  up:  "Technology  Is  Just 
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going  ahead,  assuming  nothing  will  happen. 
But  we  really  can't  afford  a  wait-and-see 
attitude  on  this  kind  of  a  problem." 

We  certainly  can't.  This  subject  should  be 
explored  thoroughly  before  another  move  Is 
made  in  the  SST  development.  The  public 
should  set  up  a  loud  and  insistent  clamor 
on  the  subject,  and  should  do  It  soon — be- 
fore the  sonic  boom  drowns  out  any  sound 
of  sanity. 

OMAHA  COUPLE  CELEBRATES  70TH 
WEDDING  /anniversary 
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HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1969 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  days  of  moratoriums  and  the  like, 
it  is  certainly  refreshing  to  read  of  a 
couple  like  Herman  and  Myrtle  Wulff  of 
Omaha.  ^  . 

The  Wulffs  last  week  celebrated  their 
70th  wedding  anniversary.  She  is  94  and 
her  husband  95.  They  have  had  a  won- 
derful life  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  following  story  on  this 
couple  which  appeared  in  the  Omaha 
World-Herald: 

They  Said  "I  Do"  and  They  Have 

FOR  70  Years 

(By  Elizabeth  Flynn) 

On  Oct.  18,  1899,  Herman  Wulff  and  Myrtle 

Blaco  were  married  In  the  house  In  Blair, 

Neb.,  where  they  were  to  live  as  newlyweds 

for  two  years  before  moving  to  Omaha  in 

1901. 

On  Friday,  a  day  ahead  of  their  70th  anni- 
versary, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wulff  will  be  feted  at 
a  recepUon  from  1:30  p.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  for 
family,  friends  and  fellow  residents  of  the 
Eppley  Care  Complex,  the  couple's  home 
since  last  July. 

There'll  be  a  three-tiered  cake  and  coffee 
and  entertainer  Jack  Evans  will  be  on  hand 
to  sing  at  the  party. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  ^resents  already  were 
arriving,  including  a  package  from  Mrs. 
Wulff's  circle  at  Benson  Presbyterian  Church 
and  two  perfect  roses  from  a  friend's  garden. 
Looking  almost  as  fresh  and  certainly  as 
pretty  as  the  posies  was  their  recipient. 

Mrs.  Wulff,  who'll  be  94  in  November,  was 
wearing  a  red  wool  suit  with  blush-pink 
blouse,  pearl  necklace  and  earrings — and  a 
bright  gleam  in  her  eyes. 

She  talked  with  animation  of  her  seven 
decades  of  married  life. 

Mr.  Wulff,  95,  who  Is  hard  of  hearing. 
Interjected  a  comment  from  time  to  time 
prompted  by  Kenneth  Chapman,  the  couple's 
son-in-law  and  devoted  admirer. 

The  late  Mrs.  Chapman  was  the  Wulffs' 
daughter,  Dorothy. 

After  her  death  In  1949,  the  Wulffs  com- 
bined households  with  Mr.  Chapman  and  the 
little  granddaughters  and  sent  them  through 
Benson  High  School  and  the  University  of 
Omaha. 

One  is  now  Mrs.  Thomas  Morrow  of  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich  The  other  is  Mrs.  Dennis  Huff- 
man of  Claremont,  Calif. 

And  the  Wulffs  have  five  great-grand- 
children. 

PLOUGHED   WITH    OXEN 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wulff  are  natives  of 
Nebraska's  Washington  County,  where  Mr. 
'  'ulff's  parents,  German  Immigrants,  home- 
steaded  and  ploughed  the  land  with  oxen. 

Mrs.  Wulff's  English-born  father.  Richard 
Blaco,  was  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser  and  a 
member  of  the  first  Nebraska  Legislature. 

Appropriately,  the  couple  met  In  a  grocery 


store  at  Kennard,  Neb.,  where  young  Herman 
Wulff  was  working. 

He's  been  In  the  grocery  business  ever 
since,  owning  a  store  for  many  years  at  Sixty- 
first  Street  and  Military  Avenue  and  later 
working  as  grocery  manager  for  the  Farmers' 
Union. 

When  the  Wulffs  moved  to  Benson,  the 
village  consisted  of  a  post  office,  a  barber 
shop  and  a  hotel  where  they  lived  until  they 
could  build  their  own  home — the  first  of  four 
they  eventually  owned  on  Linn  Avenue  (now 
Sixtieth  Avenue). 

"There  weren't  any  electric  lights  or  any 
telephones,"  Mrs.  Wulff  reminisces  ruefully. 
"In  our  store,  we  sold  everything  from 
kegs  of  nails  to  toothpicks.  I  kept  the  books. 
Mornings,  we'd  go  around  to  pick  up  grocery 
orders;  in  the  afternoons  we'd  deliver  em. 
:  y.  was  I  glad  when  we  finally  got  a  phone  I 
"For  the  farmers,  we'd  stay  open  Saturdays 
till  midnight  Sundays  we  were  open  till 
afternoon,  when  we  went  to  the  basebaU 
game." 

Both  Wulffs  are  ardent  baseball  fans.  Mr. 
Wulff  never  enjoyed  dancing;  his  wife  did— 
and  still  does. 

Mr.  Wulff  is  a  Mason  and  Shriner  and  be- 
longs to  the  Scottish  Rite  and  Knlghta  Tem- 
plar. 

Mrs  Wulff  proudly  wears  a  50-year  pin 
from  Narcissus  Chapter.  Order  of  the  Eastern 
Star. 

"YOU    JUST    DID" 

Inevitably,  the  couple  was  questioned: 
"How  have  you  managed  to  keep  your  mar- 
riage going  for  70  years— nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century?" 

Mrs.   Wulffs   warm,   gentle   voice   became 

firm. 

"In  those  days,  when  you  said    I  do,'  you 

Just  did!" 

Mr  Wulff's  reply  was  enigmatic  when  the 
question  was  put  to  him  in  a  note  written 
by  his  son-m-law.  He  read  It,  leaned  back 
and  laughed  loudly. 

■Seventy  years!  "  he  chortled.  "That's  a  long 
time!"  

THE  HONORABLE  AND  RESPECTED 
JOHN  W.  McCORMACK,  SPEAKER 
OF  THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  20,  1969 

Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  not  have  the  temerity 
to  stand  here  to  defend  the  honor  of  our 
beloved  Speaker,  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCoRMACK,  for  it  imquestionably  needs 
no  defending  nor  can  it  ever  be  chal- 
lenged—even by  the  artists  of  insinua- 
tion. But  I  can,  indeed  must,  join  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  saluting 
the      distinguished      gentleman      from 
Massachusetts.  I  can  honestly  say  that 
I  have  never  met  a  finer  man.  Integrity, 
loyalty    devotion   to   God,   family,   and 
country  are  words  that  today  fall  harshly 
on  ears  attuned  to  a  different  drum,  but 
they  are  words  expressing  the  ideals  upon 
which  this  country  was  built  and  upon 
which  it  shall  continue  to  prosper.  And 
they  are  words,  too.  that  describe  our 
Speaker.  I   feel  that  the   country,   the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  have  been  singularly  blessed 
to  have  a  leader  such  as  John  McCor- 
MACK    He   is   that   rare   and   oftsought 
man— a  strong  leader  with  conscience, 
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a  man  of  poster  with  great  compassion. 
He  has  been  4"  Inspiration  to  us  all  and 
I  know  that  t  speak  for  every  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  when  I 
say  that  we  have  complete  and  utter  con- 
fidence and  filth  in  his  judgments.  The 
House  of  Repifeaentatlves  and  the  Nation 
are  grateful  to  John  McCormack,  a  truly 
devot«d  man.  i 


AID 


-Td- 


THE-ENEMY  DAY 


HON.  MAHTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUfeE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdau.  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  McKNSALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Daily  N(  ws  of  Wednesday,  October 
15,  1969,  in  support  of  President  Nixon's 
efforts  to  brin  f  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  an 
honorable  con  ilusion : 

Aid-io-thk-Enemy  DAT 

or 


to  lay 

tlie 


-  Organizers 
tions  B»t  for 
tlclpatlon  In 
under  the  title 
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■We   hope   the 
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Day  are  happy 
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Lindsay.  Sens 
Harriman,   and 
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The  treacherous 
Its  start  in  the 
School  dropout. 

It    has    been 
financed  by 
Idealists,  and 
media,  so  that 
U.S.  mob  conv 
courage  the 


the    manifold    demonstra- 

agalnst  further  U.S.  par- 

Vletnam  war   lump   them 

Vietnam  Moratorium  Day. 

better  name  for  it.  We  call  It 

Day. 

it  derives  from  the  fact  that 

Idudly  applauding  these  dem- 


rhl  Blnh,  head  of  Red  North 

deleg  itlon  at  the  Paris  peace  talks, 

too  wonderful,  and  sends  her 

salutations"  to  the  demon- 


an  English-speaking  witch, 

mean  witch,  who  broadcasts 

to    U.S.    troops    in    South 

that  President  Richard  M. 
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cf 
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THET    HOPE 
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The  situation 
that  many  of 
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hope   of   rulnin 
executive  now 
for  reelection  in 

Such 
parties. 

Up  to  now. 
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earnestly  that 
come  what  may 

If  he  does 
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consequences 

For  one, 
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and 


prominent   Americans  who 
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TO    WRECK    NIXON 
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slaughtering  every  South  Vietnamese  who 
fought  for  or  sympathized  with  our  side. 

For  another,  world  communism  will  have 
won  a  smashing  victory  over  Americanism 
and  liberty. 

And  this  victory  will  have  been  achieved 
by  mobs,  in  a  contest  against  the  elected 
government  of  the  U.S.A. 

What  should  patriotic  Americans  do  to- 
day, and  in  the  later  antiwar  demonstra- 
tions plotted  by  these  same  helpers  of  our 
Red  enemies? 

The  Committee  for  Resptonslble  Patriotism 
lias  one  suggestion  which  we  think  Is  excel- 
lent; namely,  run  your  .car  with  its  lights  on 
today  If  you  have  a  car,  and  fly  the  American 
flag  If  you  can — to  register  sympathy  for  the 
U.S.  war  effort  and  contempt  for  those  who 
would  sabotage  it. 

MESSAGES    TO    THE    PRESnJENT 

Or  why  not  send  a  postcard  to  Hon.  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  the  White  House.  Washington.  DC. 
20006.  and  tell  him  in  your  own  words  that 
you  deplore  these  efforts  to  bring  defeat  on 
the  United  States  and  support  his  persistent 
work  for  an  honorable  peace? 

Or  you  might  Just  send  the  President  an 
Immortal  saying  by  a  great  American  named 
Stephen  Decatur:  "Our  country!  In  her  In- 
tercourse with  foreign  nations  may  she 
always  be  in  the  right;  but  our  country,  right 
or  wrong." 

We  feel  sure  the  President  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you — the  more  of  you  the  better. 


CHICAGO  DEMONSTRATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
proximately 10  days  ago.  elements  of  the 
SDS  ran  amok  in  Chicago  in  a  perform- 
ance that  was  truly  shocking. 

A  very  sound  and  necessarily  spirited 
commentary  on  the  radical  left  rampage 
in  Chicago  was  carried  in  the  Thursday, 
October  16  Suburban  Life  of  La  Grange, 
HI.,  which  I  insert  into  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

A  Pic's  a  Pig  for  a'  That 

They  came,  they  saw,  they  disrupted  and 
they  blew  the  whole  bit.  Instead  of  further- 
ing their  cause,  whatever  that  is,  the 
Weatherman  faction  of  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  wreaked  damages  in  the 
thousands  and  gave  more  thousands  of  inno- 
cent college  students  a  black  image  by  their 
rampage  In  Chicago. 

This  "Intelligentsia"  was  nothing  more 
than  a  mob  of  hoodlums  who  smashed  win- 
dows in  apartment  buildings  and  stores  and 
damaged  hundreds  of  cars.  They  came  look- 
ing for  trouble,  carrying  clubs  and  chains 
and  wearing  helmets.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it;  this  was  planned  anarchy. 

Yes,  they  came  looking  for  trouble  and 
were  prepared  to  start  trouble.  "Let's  get  the 
pigs,"  was  the  cry.  "Let*  show  this  world 
that  it's  about  to  be  taken  over  by  us.  Tou 
people  can't  do  the  Job.  We're  your  salva- 
tion." 

Those  were  the  rallying  cries.  In  effect, 
that  the  leaders  of  these  punks  put  forth. 
They  had  no  intention  of  peaceful  protests 
against  the  Vietnam  war  or  whatever  else 
they  had  In  mind,  real  or  Imagined. 

Is  the  way  to  salvation  of  the  world's  prob- 
lems to  be  found  in  smashing  windows, 
hurling  rocks,  wrecking  parked  cars,  taunt- 
ing policemen,  all  in  the  so-called  name  of 
freedom  and  brotherhood?  Is  love  of  man 
tattooed  on  the  end  of  a  club? 
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And  then  when  they  get  busted  by  the 
police  they  cry  "poUce  brutality."  How  ridic- 
ulous can  they  be?  They  come  to  town  pre- 
pared to  do  battle,  start  the  trouble  them- 
selves and  then  bawl  like  little  kids  when 
they're  stopped  from  doing  what  they 
shouldn't  have  been  doing  in  the  first  place. 
They  claim  to  be  adults,  but  they're  nothing 
but  spoiled  children.  Their  Infancy  is  appall- 
ing. 

While  their  childishness  somehow  can  be 
forgiven  the  cost  of  the  vandalism  cannot. 
Who  gives  these  wet  behind  the  ears  punks 
the  right  to  roam  up  and  down  the  streets 
busting  up  the  works? 

If  they're  going  to  use  the  word  "pig"  they 
had  best  look  to  themselves.  If  they're  .so 
familiar  with  the  species  they  should  recop- 
nize  it  In  themselves. 

If  anything  good  came  out  of  the  SDS 
rampage  It  is  that  decent  students  through- 
out the  nation  will  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion for  what  it  is  and  will  avoid  it  like  .-> 
plague. 

The  Weathermen  put  forth  their  bell- 
wether; they  are  a  bunch  of  clowns. 


A   MIND-SPINNING   TRIP   CHANGED 
OUR  DESTINY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  begin  ;o  assess  the  needs  in  our  na- 
tional space  program  in  the  next  decade 
It  is  well  to  examine  In  retrospect  con- 
tributions of  our  national  space  program 
to  date.  Perhaps  the  most  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  last  decade  in  space 
has  been  the  Apollo  11  lunar  landing. 
A  Washington  Post  staff  writer,  Thomas 
O'Toole,  in  a  Sunday,  July  27,  article, 
did  much  to  capture  the  importance  of 
this  great  first  in  history.  As  his  words 
recapture  this  great  moment  of  the  lunar 
landing,  it  is  important  to  look  to  the 
future  and  make  decisions  as  to  our 
will  and  desire  not  only  to  be  first  in 
space  but  first  in  the  application  of  space 
to  our  needs  here  on  earth.  I  commend 
the  reading  of  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public. 

The  article  follows : 
A  Mind-Spinninc  Trip  Changed  Oub 
Destint 

Houston. — There  it  lay,  barren,  beautiful 
and  untouched  for  more  than  4  billion  years, 
while  man  worked  his  way  out  of  the  caves — 
all  the  time  looking  up  at  his  neighbor  250.- 
fO  miles  across  empty  spaces,  wondering 
what  it  was  and  dreaming  how  he  might  get 
there  to  find  out. 

When  the  time  came  for  man  to  fulfill  his 
dream,  his  own  planet  was  in  a  turmoil  that 
came  close  at  times  to  a  living  nightmare. 
But  the  irony  was  forgotten  when  the  mo- 
ment came  for  man  to  change  his  destiny, 
the  moment  when  two  men  out  of  all  the 
world's  millions  descended  In  a  four-legged 
machine  named  Eagle  to  a  bleak  plain  in 
the  moon's  Sea  of  Tranquillity. 

With  the  whole  world  holding  its  breath, 
Neil  Armstrong  and  Buzz  Aldren  came  down 
out  of  the  black  and  airless  void,  the  orange 
flame  of  their  machine's  braking  engine 
bathing  the  lunar  surface  in  an  eerie  glow. 
"Kicking  up  some  dust,"  said  Armstrong. 
"See  some  faint  shadows  .  .  .  Efrlftlng  to  the 
right  a  little  .  .  .  Contact  light  .  .  .  O.K., 
engine  stop." 

There  was  a  pause,  a  brief  stoppage  of 
hearts  that  seemed  forever.  "We  copy  you 
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down.  Eagle,"  said  a  young  North  Carolinian 
named  Charlie  Duke  from  Houston's  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center. 

•Houston,  Tranquillity  Base  here,"  replied 
Nell  Armstrong  at  4:17  p.m.  EOT  July  20, 
1969.  "The  Eagle  has  landed." 

WHERE    WERE    YOU? 

It  immediately  reminded  people  of  remarks 
made  in  the  past  when  something  happened 
to  change  our  lives:  "Well,  I  made  it  .  .  ." 
■Watson,  come  here,  I  want  you  .  .  ."  "What 
hath  God  wrought?" 

What  had  been  wrought  this  time?  When 
men  began  to  ponder  It,  they  found  they 
couldn't.  Now  that  It  had  happened.  It  was 
something  that  made  minds  spin.  Man  on 
the  moon  ...  It  sounded  at  once  so  simple  and 
so  absurd  that  It  became  a  useless  exercise  to 
relate  the  event  to  anything  on  earth. 

It  was  a  little  bit  like  the  day  Pearl  Har- 
bor was  attacked  or  the  day  the  war  ended 
m  Europe  or  the  day  darkness  came  to  the 
Northeastern  United  States  In  the  middle  of 
rush-hour  traffic. 

Where  were  you  when  the  lights  went  out? 
Where  were  you  when  two  men  landed  on 
the  moon?  Almost  no  answer  would  ever  make 
sense.  "I  was  brushing  my  teeth."  'Drinking." 
"Kissing  my  girl."  "Having  dinner  with 
friends."  "Fighting  with  my  wife." 

If  the  landing  put  people  in  shock,  what 
took  place  almost  seven  hours  later  was  even 
more  boggling  to  the  mind. 

Wearing  a  cumbersome  white  pressure  suit 
and  a  bulky  backpack  that  rose  over  his 
shoulders,  Nell  Armstrong  backed  out  of  the 
Eagle's  open  hatch  and  down  a  lO'/j-foot  lad- 
der. He  reached  out  to  pull  a  lanyard  and  a 
television  camera  came  out,  aimed  squarely 
at  the  ladder  and  ut  Armstrong  coming  down. 

"Man,"  said  Duke,  a  quarter  of  a  million 
miles  away.  "We're  getting  a  picture  on  the 

TV-"  ,     . 

Suddenly,  there  Armstrong  was.  on  televi- 
sion screens  the  world  over,  backing  down 
the  ladder  like  some  surrealistic  Image  to  the 
moon's  surface.  The  first  man  on  the  moon 
was  about  to  take  his  first  steps  on  the  moon 
and  the  whole  world  was  watching  him  do  It. 

Clear  and  stark  In  sharp  blacks  and  whites, 
the  picture  of  a  craggy  moon,  a  Landing  ma- 
chine and  a  man  In  the  foreground  was  eerie 
In  Its  beauty.  Incredible  In  what  It  all  meant. 

"It  looks  like  a  Kline  painting,"  said  Nor- 
man Mailer,  who  came  to  Houston  to  write 
about  what  he  felt  it  meant  for  Life  maga- 
zine. It  did  look  like  a  painting  by  the  late 
abstract  expressionist  Franz  Kline,  who 
worked  with  broad  and  bold  sweeps  of  black 
and  white,  until  you  suddenly  realized  that 
the  man  In  the  picture  was  moving. 

Armstrong  reached  out  his  left  foot.  "I'm 
going  to  step  off  the  Lem  now,"  he  said — 
and  did  it. 

"That's  one  small  step  for  man,"  Arm- 
strong declared.  "One  giant  step  for  man- 
kind." 

A    QUICK   adjustment 

Just  how  big  a  step  only  time  will  tell, 
but  one  thing  was  certain  even  as  Armstrong 
moved  out  of  range  of  the  television  camera, 
looking  like  some  apocalyptic  vision  in  his 
white  space  suit  and  fishbowl  helmet:  man 
h.\d  forever  changed  his  destiny.  In  some 
small  respects,  Armstrong's  first  steps  on  the 
moon  were  like  the  first  steps  man  took  on 


his  own  planet  after  he'd  crawled  up  out  of 
the  sea  2  million  years  ago. 

Just  15  minutes  after  Armstrong  had  come 
down  the  ladder,  Aldrln  Joined  him.  Moving 
rapidly  about  in  the  airless,  one-sixth  grav- 
ity, both  men  quickly  adjusted  to  their  sur- 
roundings and  at  times  behaved  like  small 
boys  at  a  summer  picnic. 

"Notice  how  you  can  pick  up  the  rocks," 
Armstrong  said.  "Yeah,  they  bounce  and 
then  .  .  .  Boy,  you  can  really  throw  things 
far  out  here,  can't  you?  And  Nell,  didn't  I 
say  we  might  see  some  purple  rocks?  They're 
small  and  sparkly." 

Growing  more  serious,  as  if  they  remem- 
bered why  they  were  there,  Armstrong  and 
Aldrln  unveiled  the  plaque  they  had  carried 
with  them  from  earth,  the  plaque  that  said: 
"We  came  in  peace  for  all  mankind." 

With  that,  the  two  men  planted  an  Ameri- 
can fiag. 

While  you  knew  It  was  happening,  you 
couldn't  quite  believe  It.  A  woman  watching 
Armstrong's  first  steps  around  the  landing 
craft,  listening  to  his  first  words,  said  later 
she  had  no  Idea  of  time  or  even  where  she 
was.  "I  didn't  know  whether  the  children 
were  up,"  she  said,  "In  bed  or  racing  around 
in  the  back  yard." 

Both  men  climbed  back  Into  their  landing 
craft  at  about  1  a.m.  "Adlos  amlgos,"  said 
Aldrln  as  he  climbed  the  ladder. 

History  had  been  made,  though  not  easily. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE 
MORATORIUM  DAY 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Sunday,  October  19,  1969,  there  ap- 
peared an  editorial  in  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  written  by  my  good  friend  Felix 
McKnight  which  should  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  this  body.  It  is  food  for 
thought  and  perhaps  some  people  in  this 
country  should  partake  of  it: 

Memo  to  Hanoi:    Don't  Be  Misled 
(By  Felix  R.  McKnight) 

Lest  Hanoi  get  the  twisted  Idea  that  this 
entire  country  took  its  eye  off  the  ball  on 
Wednesday  and  danced  in  the  streets,  200 
million  strong,  there  should  be  another  mes- 
sage sent  its  way. 

It  is  the  inalienable  right,  the  privilege, 
of  free  people  to  go  their  unfettered  way, 
to  voice  opinions  on  "Moratorium  Day" — 
something  not  even  the  McCarthys,  the  Mc- 
Governs,  the  Kennedys  or  the  Yarboroughs 
could  imagine  on  the  streets  of  Hanoi. 

It  Is  also  cricket,  in  American  streets  and 
on  campus,  to  disagree  with  the  president  of 
the  United  States.  No  heads  are  chopped  for 
such  license. 

But  It  should  be  signaled  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  Its  sickening  foot  draggers  In  Paris 
that  a  few  other  things  also  were  happen- 
ing m  the  United  States  on  Wednesday. 


Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  citizenry — 
which  also  loathes  war  but  prefers  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam  the  valid,  thoughtful  way  pro- 
posed by  the  President — very  normally  went 
about  their  dally  chores  and  responsibilities. 
Babies  were  born  in  ten  thousand  places — 
hopefully  into  a  better  world. 

Ten  minion  students  did  not  drop  out  of 
classes  and  go  barefoot  and  unshaven  to 
•peace  meetings"  marked  with  upsldedown 
American  flags. 

The  magical  Mets  pounced  on  Baltimore — 
after  55,000  tyranny-free  fans  thundered  out 
•The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  In  their  beloved 
Shea  Stadium. 

Fifty  thousand  automobiles — and  washing 
machines,  refrigerators,  food,  medical  reme- 
dies, clothing — came  off  assembly  lines  and 
started  to  the  people. 

People  thronged  clothing,  food  and  drug 
stores  to  buy  their  necessities— with  money 
they  earned  in  a  land  with  its  lowest  unem- 
ployment level  of  history. 

Men  who  learned  their  skills  in  the  open 
universities  of  this  land  transplanted  hearts 
and  kidneys. 

The  sensitive  hands  of  surgeons  saved  hu- 
man lives  on  a  thousand  operating  tables. 
Men  and  women  did  not  glance  up  from 
microscopes  and  lab  work  as  the  quest  for 
cures  to  cancer  and  other  killers  went  on  and 
on.  Not  cures  for  Americans — but  for  all 
mankind,  including  the  Viet  Cong. 

Men  and  women  of  government,  from  vil- 
lage to  Washington  level,  stayed  with  their 
Jobs  to  assure  equal  Job  opportunities,  hous- 
ing and  Justice  for  p11  citizens. 

On  corner  lots,  in  city  parks  and  play- 
grounds, a  half-million  kids — black  and 
^hite — played  PeeWee  football,  tackled  hard 
and  wound  up  shaking  hands. 

In  ten  thousand  places  men  built  airports, 
hospitals,  schools,  homes  and  industries — 
and  stayed  on  the  Job. 

In  cathedral,  church  and  synagogue  men 
and  women  who  seek  the  true  peace  gave 
silent  prayer  for  the  safe  return  of  battle- 
field warriors — and  the  end  of  war's  evils. 

In  the  Congress  men  dissented — but  all 
held  to  the  Indestructible  thread  of  freedom, 
of  dedication  to  the  purpose  of  this  country. 
Some  drifted  into  the  valleys  of  partisanship, 
others  to  the  peaks  of  statesmanship.  But 
none,  Hanoi,  would  sell  out  on  your  terms. 
No,  Hanoi  didn't  get  confused  about  the 
status  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Wednesday  wasn't  "a  day  off"  in  the  na- 
tional life.  It  might  have  seemed  so  to  you 
from  reading  and  hearing  the  chant  of  a  few 
self-appointed  "saviours"  among  the  New 
Left  politicians  and  commentators. 

A  fractional  few  protested  in  our  streets 
against  a  President  who  worked  for  peace 
even  as  they  Jeered.  No  one  was  shot. 

Recall,  Hanoi — and  the  restless  sideline 
coaches  of  this  nation — that  on  another  day. 
a  year  ago,  an  enlightened  Communist  took 
his  people  to  the  streets  in  protest.  Protest 
blunted  by  tanks  and  guns. 

Dubcek  of  Czechoslovakia  today  is  stripped 
of  his  right  to  do  anything.  The  protest  of 
his  people  has  been  muted. 

In  this  free,  enlightened  land  there  can  be 
protest.  There  was  on  Wednesday. 

But  it  will  not  derail  the  orderly,  honor- 
able withdrawal— and  eventual  peace  we 
all  seek. 


SENATE— Wednesday,  October  22,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
liHd  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Father,  Lord  of  men  and  na- 
tions, on  this  national  day  of  prayer, 


teach  us  how  to  pray,  when  to  pray,  what 
to  pray,  and  to  whom  to  pray  that  the 
life  of  prayer  may  be  the  way  of  life  in 
this  good  land.  Make  us  mindful  of  our 
godly  heritage.  Restore  in  us  the  faith  of 
our  fathers  that  we  may  trust  not  in  our 
own  strength  but  in  the  wisdom  and  light 
which  comes  from  Thee. 
O  Lord,  chasten  and  correct  us  where- 


in we  are  wrong.  Confirm  and  strengthen 
us  wherein  we  are  right.  Save  us  from 
violence  and  discord,  from  distrust  of  one 
another  and  from  disobedience  of  di- 
vine law.  Unite  us  in  heart  and  mind  and 
action  that  we  may  be  one  people  whose 
might  is  in  the  right  and  whose  strength 
is  in  Thee. 
We  pray  now  for  the  President  and  his 
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Cabinet,  for  the  Congress,  for  all  in  the 
executive,  legislative,  Judicial,  diplomatic, 
and  military  services  that  they  may  Imow 
and  do  Thy  WUI.  Be  especially  near  the 
youth  of  thl4  land  In  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, on  missions  of  mercy  and  in  the 
military  servifces.  guarding  them  in  temp- 
tation and  stirengthening  them  In  times 
of  peril.  Be  with  the  prisoner  of  war  in 
his  lonelinesi  and  separation,  assuring 
him  that  nothing  can  separate  him  from 
Thy  tender  aare.  Be  near  the  poor  and 
the  disadvantaged  and  help  us  to  bear 
one  another's  burdens. 

O  Lord,  guide  by  the  mind  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  the  longing  peoples  of  the  world 
that  all  mankind  may  be  drawn  together 
In  a  firm  spi^-itual  alliance  so  that  Thy 
kingdom  mayj  come  and  Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth.  Am^n. 


the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


IKE  JC 
SylELD 


JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSflELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c(Jnsent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  a(f  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, October  ^1.  1969.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection^  it  is  so  ordered. 


i 


OM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
OP     JOINT     RESOLU- 


MESSAGES 
APPROVAI4 
TION 

Messages  ii  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uaited  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  th^  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  sectetaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  Octoljer  20,  1969.  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  [Res.  112)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 19(e)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934. 


EXECUTIVE  [MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  execu;ive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  l^id  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  simdry  nominations, 
and  withdra\^ing  the  nomination  of 
Charles  A.  Batoe.  of  Illinois,  to  be  US. 
circuit  judge  |for  the  Seventh  Circuit, 
which  nominating  messages  were  re- 
ferred to  the  v>propriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE!  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  ftom  the  House  of  Repre- 
Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
announced  that  the 
House  had  paised  the  bill  (S.  632)  for 
the  relief  of  Raymond  C.  Melvin.  with 
amendments,  i^i  which  it  requested  the 
"  the  Senate, 
also  announced  that  the 
House  had  pasfeed  the  following  bills,  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1706.  Anjact  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  rights  In  and 
under  lands  In  F  ke  County,  Ga.; 

act   for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 


sentatives.  by 
reading    clerk^ 


concurrence  ol 
The  message 


H.R.  2963.  An 
Barbara  K.  Diamond 

H.R.  5936.  An 
Wan  Nor; 

H.R.  9S91.  An 
Tabor;  and 

HJl.  1419S.  An 
ernlng  contests 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature 
to  the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

S.  74.  An  act  to  place  In  trust  status  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  In- 
dian Reservation  In  North  and  South 
Dakota; 

S.  775.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  shall  hold  certain  land  In  trust  for 
the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Port  Berth- 
old  Reservation,  N.  Dak.; 

3.  921.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  Is  held  by  the  United  States 
In  triist  for  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe 
of  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Reservation; 

H  R,  2768.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  eliminate  the 
6-month  limitation  on  the  furnishing  of 
nursing  home  care  in  the  case  of  vettrans 
with  service-connected  disabilities;   and 

H.R.  3130.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  furnish  medical 
services  for  non-service-connected  disability 
to  any  war  veteran  who  has  total  disability 
from  a  service-connected  disability. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
Indicated : 

H.R.  1708.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  rights  In  and 
under  lands  In  Pike  County,  Ga.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2963.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Barbara  K.  Diamond; 

H.R.  5936.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kong 
Wan  Nor:  and 

H.R.  9591.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elgle  L. 
Tabor;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14195.  An  act  to  revise  the  law  gov- 
erning contests  of  elections  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


EXPORT  EXPANSION  AND  REGULA- 
TION ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ,he  Committee 
on  Bankruptcy  be  discharged  from  HH. 
4293.  the  House  companion  bill  of  S.  2696. 
which  is  now  the  unfinished  business  of 
the  Senate,  and  that  H.R.  4293  be  ordered 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


act  for  the  relief  of  Kong 

wt  for  the  relief  of  Elgle  L. 

act  to  revise  the  law  gov- 
ot  elections  of  Members  ol 


THE  RECORD  OF  THE  SELECT  COM- 
MXTTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
In  receipt  of  a  communication  from  the 


distinguished  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  in 
which  he  has  compiled  the  record  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  to 
date.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
very  meritorious  report  and  the  attach- 
ments be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Select  Committee  on 

Small  Business, 
Washington,  DC.  October  9,  1969. 
Memorandum  to:   Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 
Prom:    Alan   Bible,   chairman.  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 
Subject:  Small  Business  record. 

You  may  wish  to  have  the  following  pre- 
liminary list  of  bills  introduced  and  other 
actions  taken  by  the  Senate  during  the  9lEt 
Congress  on  behalf  of  the  Nation's  51/2  mil- 
lion small  businessmen.  I  believe  this  estab- 
lishes a  record  of  the  concern  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  more  than  90%  of  American 
business  firms  who  are  small  businessmen 
and  who  provide  employment  for  40  million 
people  and  contribute  approximately  40""^,  of 
the  country's  gross  national  product  of  some 
$808  billion  annually. 

legislation  passed 

S.  2815. — A  clean  bill  reported  by  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  passed  the 
Senate  on  August  13.  It  provides  for  (1)  rais- 
ing the  authorization  celling  on  local  de- 
velopment company  loans,  (2)  authorizing 
banks  to  purchase  SBIC  debentures,  and 
(3)  permitting  SBIC's  to  Invest  In  unincor- 
porated businesses. 

S.  2610. — Called  for  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  minority  businesses  in  areas 
Involved  in  all  federally-assisted  urban  re- 
newal projects.  It  became  section  404  of 
S.  2864,  a  clean  bill  reported  on  September  5 
(S.  Rept.  392)  and  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
September  23. 

legislation  reported 
S.     2540.— To     explicitly    authorize     SBA 
guarantees  of  private  loans   to  small  busi- 
ness   investment    companies.    Reported    Au- 
gust 11  by  Senate  Report  91-369. 

oTHza  bills  urrxoDvcED 

S.  336. — To  raise  the  permissible  amount 
of  a  Regulation  A  stock  offering  from  $300,- 
000  to  $500,000. 

S.  Res.  176. — To  have  SBA  study  the  cap- 
ital requirements  of  small  meat  processors 
faced  with  compliance  with  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act. 

S.  1750. — To  provide  disaster  loans  to  meat 
packers  and  other  Arms  faced  with  Federal 
deadlines  who  cannot  obtain  the  requisite 
credit  on   reasonable  commercial   terms. 

S.  2638. — Would  add  a  guaranty  author- 
ization to  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953 
parallel  to  that  proposed  by  S.  2540  for 
the    1958    Small    Business    Investment    Act. 

S.  1212  and  1213.— Would  strengthen  the 
SBIC  program  by  the  creation  of  a  Capital 
Bank  and  other  measures.  Section  7  of  S. 
1212  was  carried  over  into  S.  2815. 

Amendment  No.  88  to  H.R.  12290. — Ex- 
empting small  business  from  repeal  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  up  to  $25,000  of  In- 
vestment, with  a  cutoff  of  eligibility  at  $1 
million  of  Income.  Amendment  No.  92  by 
Senator  McGovern  Is  to  the  same  effect. 

Amendment  No.  72  to  HJR.  12290  by  Sena- 
tor Sparkman. — Would  continue  the  7%  in- 
vestment tax  credit  on  investment  up  to 
$150,000  per  year. 

S.  2079.— Would  establish  an  Annual  Cattle 
Industry  Trade  Conference  to  survey  im- 
port problems  and  export  possibllitlee. 

S.  2190. — Would  require  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  submit  a  bualnessUke  annual 
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report  on  the  net  balance  of  payments  ef- 
fects of  all  trade  In  agricultural  commodities. 
S.  2787. — Would  upgrade  security  for  air 
cargo  shipped  by  small  and  other  business- 
men by  requiring  principal  contractors  to 
submit  quarterly  reports  on  cargo  damaged, 
lost,  or  presumed  stolen. 
other  actions  in  behalf  of  small  business 

I.  Members  of  Small  Business  Committee 
submit  resolution  in  favor  of  continued  In- 
dependence of  SBA,  March  18,  1969.  Ten 
Senators  support  this  measure  with  floor 
statements.  March  20,  1969. 

II.  Small  Business  Committee  Chairman 
Bible  requests  restoration  of  $170.2  million 
Congresslonally  approved  loan  authority  for 
SBA  business  loan  programs  frozen  by  the 
Executive  Branch  (a  58.5<:c.  cut).  Letter  and 
floor  statements,  June  25,  1969. 

ni.  Subcommittee  Chairmen  Randolph, 
Harris,  and  Mclntyre  challenge  SBA  and 
Department  of  Commerce  cutbacks  in  pro- 
grams of  transferring  technology  to  small 
business.  Letters,  September  22,  1969.  No 
public  statement  as  yet. 

Small  Business  Phoghams  at  the 
Crossroads 

Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business.  I 
feel  it  incumbent  to  advise  the  Senate  that  I 
have  today  transmitted  by  letter  to  President 
Nixon  a  resolution  adopted  by  our  commit- 
tee expressing  serious  concern  about  the  fu- 
ture independence  of  the  American  small 
businessman's  spokesman  on  the  national 
level — the  Small  Business  Administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  resolution  and  the  transmittal  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  Bible.  There  are  persistent  and  recur- 
ring reports,  published  and  otherwise,  that 
an  Executive  reorganization  is  under  con- 
sideration that  would  merge  or,  shall  we  say, 
"submerge"  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion Into  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans  has  been 
qnoted  as  saying  at  the  National  Press  Club, 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  March  5,  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  "by  defini- 
tion belongs  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce." 

Of  course,  I  must  disagree  completely  and 
unequivocally  with  Secretary  Stans  because 
that  statement  flies  in  the  face  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953  it- 
self which  est.iblished  the  agency.  The  law 
reads  that  the  SBA  "shall  not  be  affiliated 
with  or  be  within  any  other  agency  or  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Government." 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  Judgment  that  this 
country's  almost  5' 2  million  small  business- 
men view  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953  and 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  as  two  of  the  oustanding  legislative 
achievements  of  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  ad- 
ministration. Certainly,  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration must  have  felt  at  that  time 
that  the  specific  language  setting  forth  that 
SBA  was  not  to  be  affiliated  within  any  other 
agency  or  department  represented  a  strong 
mandats.  It  represented  a  conviction  that 
the  small  businessman  was  entitled  to  a 
strong,  clear,  independent  voice  in  his  Gov- 
ernment— a  voice  free  from  the  pressure  and 
influence  of  big  business  special  Interest 
f;roups  whose  competitive  purposes  would 
not  be  dedicated  to  serving  the  small  busi- 
ness community. 

It  was  important  for  SBA  to  speak  inde- 
p-'ndpntly  for  the  small  businessman  during 
the  Elsenhowcr-Nlxon  years  of  the  1950's. 
It  was  equally  lmport:;nt  for  SBA  to  remain 
independent  during  the  succeeding  Demo- 
cratic Kennedy- Johnson  administration. 
during  which  at  least  one  abortive  merger 


effort  was  shot  down  before  It  became  air- 
borne. Today,  it  is  even  more  urgent  that 
SBA  remain  an  independent  agency  during  a 
difficult  economic  cycle  for  small  businesses 
marked  by  high  Interest  rates,  shortage  of 
capital,  fiscal  uncertainties,  and  the  march 
of  corporate  giantism,  mergers  of  small  busi- 
nesses into  big  business,  and  the  advent  of 
the  conglomerate  umbrella.  These  have  and 
do  provide  real  threats  to  the  small  busi- 
nessman as  a  viable  force  In  protecting  him- 
self In  the  world  of  competition. 

The  Nation's  5' 2  million  small  business- 
men must  retain  their  spokesman— SBA — 
at  the  national  level  if  they  are  to  continue 
to  provide  employment  for  40  million  people 
and  contribute  approximately  40  percent  of 
the  country's  gross  national  product  of  $808 
billion  annually. 

It  is  my  deep  hope  that  these  published 
and  increasingly  recurrent  reports  about  a 
proposed  SBA  merger  or  submerger  with  the 
Commerce  Department  continue  to  be  only 
from  the  rumor  mill. 

In  my  letter  to  the  White  House  trans- 
mitting the  Small  Business  Committee's  res- 
olution. I  have  urged  upon  the  President,  as 
the  son  of  a  small  businessman  himself,  to 
keep  the  executive  agency  voice  of  the  small 
businessman  alive  and  let  the  Small  Buslne.ss 
Administration  continue  to  do  a  commenda- 
ble, outstanding  Job. 

Certainly,  this  subject  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  an  in-depth  examination  of 
the  background  of  congressional  attentlve- 
ness  to  the  small  businessman  and  the  great 
force  he  represents  In  our  dally  economic 
life. 

Over  the  past  three  decades.  Congress  h.is 
taken  many  Initiatives  in  order  to  build  a 
series  of  small  business  institutions  in  this 
country.  This  movement  began  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Small  Defense  Plants  Admin- 
istration during  World  War  II,  and  the 
Korean  war.  In  1950  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Small  Business  were  estab- 
lished. Then,  in  1953,  the  Small  Business  Act 
was  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by 
President  Eisenhower.  This  established  the 
Small  Business  Administration  as  a  perma- 
nent Independent  Federal  agency,  with  Its 
Administrator  reporting  directly  to  the  Pres- 
ident. For  the  first  time  there  existed  a  na- 
tional policy  in  favor  of  smaller  business  in 
this  country,  as  follows: 

"It  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Government  should  aid.  counsel, 
assist,  and  protect,  insofar  as  is  possible,  the 
interests  of  small-business  concerns  in  order 
to  preserve  free  competitive  enterprise  .  .  . 
and  strengthen  the  overall  economy  of  the 
Nation."  • 

Tills  was  followed  by  the  passage  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958, 
which  also  gained  the  approval  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  of  which  President 
Nixon  was  a  part.  The  1958  act  chartered 
small  business  investment  companies 
through  which  Government  and  private  cap- 
ital were  Imaginatively  united  in  the  task  of 
building  a  true  "venture  capital"  industry  in 
this  country. 

Associated  with  this  small  business  pro- 
gram have  been  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished names  in  American  political  life: 
Leaders  in  the  Senate  have  Included  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman  );  the  former  majority 
leader.  President  Johnson;  the  former  as- 
sistant majority  leader.  Vice  President 
Humphrey;  the  chairman  on  the  Finance 
Committse.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long  ) ;  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  the  Senator  frcm  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Peoxmuie);  the  present  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Kc-.v  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyhe);  the 
disu'.ir;ulshed  Senator.",  from  New  York,  Il- 


linois, and  Texas  (Mr.  JAvrrs,  Mr.  Percy,  and 
Mr.  Tower),  and  many  distinguished  former 
Members  of  this  body,  such  as  Senators 
Saltonstall,  Smathers,  Bartlett,  and  Morse. 
Senators  John  P.  Kennedy  and  Barry  Gold- 
water  distinguished  themselves  as  members 
of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee. 

Thus,  the  advocacy  and  support  for  small 
business  has  transcended  parties,  regions, 
and  political  philosophy.  The  impulses  for 
this  work  are  deep  rooted.  They  arise  and 
are  nourished  by  the  concern  for  the  little 
man,  the  independent,  and  the  entrepreneur 
who  dares  to  risk  his  money  and  his  career 
In  the  founding  and  building  of  his  own 
business. 

As  we  come  increasingly  Into  the  age  of 
[riant  national  and  international  corpora- 
tions, expanding  Government  action  on  all 
levels,  the  recurrence  of  International  crises, 
and  the  rapid  advance  of  technology,  the 
problems  of  small  and  Independent  business 
have  proliferated.  That  is  a  fancy  word,  but 
I  believe  it  expresses  the  feelings  cf  small 
businessmen  who  must  contend  with  seem- 
ingly ever-mounting  demands  of  bookkeep- 
ing, reports,  taxation,  and  regulation,  in  ad- 
dition to  more  rlgorovis  competition  in  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets. 

As  I  have  said  on  a  number  of  occnslonn. 
the  lawmakers  whom  I  have  mentioned  were 
among  the  first  to  perceive  changes  in  our 
economy  which  required  a  special  focus  for 
attention  to  the  problems  and  potentials  of 
small  busin3:ss.  Th"y  then  pioneered  in  writ- 
ing a  response  to  these  changes  Into  the  law 
of  the  land. 

These  labors  have  benefited  the  entire 
economy,  in  which  51  i  million  small  busi- 
nessmen provide  40  percent  of  the  national 
product  and  one-half  of  nil  the  Jobs.  But 
most  of  all,  this  work  has  benefited  the  less 
affluent,  and  more  remote  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion, the  places  where  capital  and  manage- 
ment expertise  are  most  scarce,  the  areas 
visited  by  natural  and  economic  disasters, 
and  those  of  individuals  in  thl.s  country  who 
put  their  beliefs  in  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem to  the  dally  test  of  establishing  ar.d 
maintaining  their  own  small  businesses. 

During  my  years  In  the  Senate.  I  liave 
been  proud  to  be  associated  with  these  ef- 
forts. 1  should  point  out  that  during  much 
of  this  time,  small  business  advocates  have 
been  fighting  an  uphill  battle  against  sev- 
eral of  "the  most  formidable  enemies  in  the 
world — special  economic  interests,  bureauc- 
racy, and  Indifference.  For  example.  It  was 
only  m  1966  that  a  piece  of  small  business 
legislation  received  the  formal  sponsorship 
of  the  executive  branch  for  the  first  time. 
Progr.ims  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration have  been  beset  with  periods  of  fi- 
nancial stringency  stemming  from  natural 
disasters,  tight  money,  and  budget  cutting  cf 
various  kinds. 

However,  the  record  of  accomplishment  on 
the  statute  books  and  In  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration.  In 
spite  of  these  obstacles,  deserves  the  highest 
praise  which  the  Nation  can  bestow  on  dedi- 
cated public  servants  who  m.ade  it  pos.^lble. 

Central  to  this  story  is  the  Small  Business 
Administration:  a  little,  and  in  the  past  often 
little-noticed  agency,  which  in  15  years  has 
turned  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  per- 
formances cf  any  governmental  agency. 

Since  1053  it  has  made  over  85.000  business 
loans  totaling  nearly  $4  billion;  it  has  been  on 
hand  to  make  about  75.000  disaster  loans  to- 
talins;  nearly  $750  million:  small  communi- 
ties have  received  almost  2.000  local  devel- 
opment company  loans  approaching  G500  mil- 
lion; and  the  .■small  bu?iness  investment  com- 
panies have  In  addition  made  about  30,000 
loans  .aggregating  about  5>1.4  billion. 

Erich  of  those  loans  represents  mere  than 
a  statistic — it  is  a  vital  factor  In  the  life 
and  fulfillment  of  men  and  families.  The  es- 
tablishment and  growth  of  these  firms  has 
made  the  promise  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
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organ  izations  can  be  planned  and 
that  "the  head  of  each 
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been  in  posltlotu  of  Influence  over  the  destiny 
of  small  business.  The  historical  record  is 
clear  on  that  point.  It  was  the  subject  of 
extended  debate  In  the  Senate,  which  was 
summarized  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  as 
recently  as  February  of  1966.-  This  legislative 
history,  wliich  Is  certainly  no  reflection  upon 
the  current  Secretary  of  Commerce,  estab- 
lishes that  the  lack-luster  record  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  the  field  of  small 
business  prior  to  1953.  was  a  major  reason 
for  the  grant  of  independent  status  to  the 
SB  A. 

Accordingly,  any  reversion  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  of  small  business  func- 
tions will  almost  surely  represent  a  ."itrlde 
backward  Into  a  p.i.st  where  the  distinctions 
between  small  business  and  giant  business 
become  increasingly  blurred.  It  would  be  a 
retreat  to  an  era  when  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  were  asked  to  believe  that  the  prob- 
lems of  small,  local,  Independent,  and  family 
enterprises  were  no  different  from  those  of 
multlbllllon-dollar,  multi-national,  conglom- 
erate corporations.  It  would  be  a  throwback 
to  a  tijne  when  Government  spokesmen  for 
small  business  were  required  to  have  their 
policies,  statements,  and  budgets  cleared  by 
several  layers  of  officials  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  who  might  have  very  little 
interest  in  the  small  businessman. 

There  has  been  considerable  splendid  com- 
m-^nt  by  the  new  administration  about  the 
participation  of  the  private  sector  in  neces- 
sary programs.  The  record  of  the  SBA  on 
private  participation  is  clear  and  positive. 
There  have  been  Intensive  efforts  to  involve 
the  private  banking  industry  and  the  trade 
and  other  private  associations  in  the  loan 
participation  and  guaranty  programs,  espe- 
cially in  the  creation  of  minority  entrepre- 
neurship  In  order  to  maximize  the  private 
role  in  these  areas.  There  has  been  consider- 
able achievement  in  these  endeavors.  This 
does  not  mean  that  more  could  not  be  done. 
And  in  doing  more,  the  assistance  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  or  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  could  be  helpful  and  would 
certainly  be  welcome.  But,  assistance  is  not 
the  same  as  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  I  can  assure 
all  who  are  concerned  with  the  small  busi- 
nessman that  Congress  will  not  stand  by  and 
allow  this  kind  of  retrogression.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  administration  undermines.  In 
law  or  In  fact,  the  authority  and  programs  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  not  only 
win  they  Incur  the  opposition  of  our  commit- 
tee, but  also,  I  believe  the  great  majority  of 
Congress  will  make  Its  voice  be  heard  loudly 
and  clearly. 

ExHiBrr  1 
U.S.  Senate,  Sexect  Committee  on 

Small  Business, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March.  18.  1969 
Resolution 

Whereas  in  1953  the  Congress  established 
the  Small  Business  Administration  as  an 
Independent  agency  "under  the  general  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  the  President." 
and  provided  specifically  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  "shall  not  be  affiliated 
with  or  be  within  any  other  agency  or  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Government":   and 

Whereas  a  new  Administration  has  as- 
sumed control  of  the  Executive  Branch  ol 
the  Federal  Government,  and  a  new  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion has  been  appointed;  and 

Whereas  printed  and  other  reports  persist 
that  the  future  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration as  an  independent  agency  may 
be  in  doubt;  and 

Whereas  any  departure  from  absolute  inde- 
pendence for  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion as  a  government  agency  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  stated  intent  of  Congress,  and 
would  patently  abrogate  the  legislation  creat- 


ing the  Small  Business  Administration  as  an 
independent  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  would  lessen  considerably  the 
effective  voice  at  the  Federal  level  of  the 
Nation's  Ave  and  one-half  million  small  busi- 
nessmen: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  United  States  Senate 
strongly  favors  the  continuation  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  as  an  Independent 
agency  and  strongly  recommends  that  Its 
function  not  be  transferred  to,  or  assumed 
by.  any  other  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Alan  Bible.  Nevada,  chairman;  John 
Sparkman,  Alabama;  Russell  B.  Long, 
Louisiana;  Jennings  Randolph,  West 
Virginia;  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 
New  Jersey;  Gaylord  Nelson,  Wiscon- 
sin; Joseph  M.  Montoya,  New  Mexico; 
Fred  R.  Harris,  Oklahoma;  Thomas  J 
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U.S.  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

Washington.  DC.  March   IS.  1969 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  May  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  enclosed  resolution  adopted 
this  week  by  the  US.  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  strongly  favoring 
continuation  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration as  an  Independent  agency  and  op- 
posing any  proposal  to  merge  it  with  or  sub- 
ordinate it  to  any  other  department  or  agen- 
cy of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Committee's  affirmative  action  stems 
from  persistent  and  recurring  reports,  pub- 
lished and  otherwise,  that  such  an  Execu- 
tive reorganization  proposal  is  under  con- 
sideration. Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice 
Stans  has  been  quoted  as  stating  at  the 
National  Press  Club  on  March  5  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  "by  defini- 
tion .  .  .  belongs  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce". 

It  is  my  judgment  that  this  country's  al- 
most 5>/2  million  small  buslnessemen  view 
the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953  and  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  as  two  of 
the  outstanding  legislative  achievements  of 
the  Eisenhower-Nixon  Administration.  The 
former  specifically  provided  that  SBA  "shall 
not  be  affiliated  with  or  be  within  any  other 
agency  or  department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

Certainly,  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion must  have  felt  at  that  time  that  such 
language  clearly  represented  a  strong  man- 
date that  the  small  businessman  was  entitled 
to  a  strong  clear.  Independent  voice  In  his 
Government — a  voice  free  from  the  pressure 
and  influences  of  big  business  special  interest 
groups  not  dedicated  to  serving  the  small 
business  community. 

It  was  important  for  SBA  to  speak  inde- 
pendently for  the  small  businessman  during 
the  Elsenhower-Nixon  years  of  the  1950's.  It 
was  equally  important  for  SBA  to  remain  in- 
dependent during  both  succeeding  Demo- 
cratic Administrations  during  which  at  least 
one  merger  effort  was  discouraged.  Today,  it 
Is  even  more  urgent  that  SBA  remain  an  in- 
dependent agency  during  a  difficult  economic 
cycle  marked  by  high  Interest  rates,  shortage 
of  capital,  fiscal  uncertainties  and  the  march 
of  corporate  giantism,  mergers  of  small  busi- 
nesses into  big  business  and  the  advent  of 
conglomerates.  These  have  provided  real 
threats  to  the  small  businessman  as  a  viable 
force  in  protecting  himself. 

The  Nation's  nearly  5^2  million  small  busl- 
nessme.i  must  retain  their  spokesman — 
SBA — at  the  national  level  If  they  are  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  employment  for  40  million 
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people  contributing  approximately  40  percent 
of  the  country's  gross  national  product  of 
$808  billion  annually. 

As  the  son  of  a  small  businessman  yourself, 
you  must  be  appreciative  of  the  concern  of 
the  country's  small  business  community 
about  any  proposed  merger  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  with  the  Executive 
Department  charged  primarily  with  assisting 
and  supervising  big  business— the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  share  this  Committee's 
concern,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee.  I  respectfully 
urge  your  support  for  the  continued  inde- 
pendence of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

Cordially, 

Alan  Bible, 

Chairman. 

Exhibit   2 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post.  Mar.  6, 

19691 

MlNORTTY-BUSlNESS     OFFICE     SET     UP— NiXON 

Signs  Order   To   Aid   Enterprises 
(By  Carroll  Kllpatrlck) 

President  Nixon  yesterday  signed  an  exec- 
utive order  establishing  an  Office  of  Minor- 
ity Business  Enterprise  to  promote  and  ex- 
pand business  ownership  by  minority  groups. 

The  new  office,  which  will  be  established 
in  the  Commerce  Department,  will  help  ful- 
fill Mr.  Nixon's  promise  to  promote  "black 
capitalism"  and  also  enterprises  by  Mexican- 
Americans  and  other  minority  groups. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H.  Stans. 
who  will  supervise  the  operation  of  the  new 
office,  said  that  "we  are  trying  to  abandon 
the  term  'black  capitalism'  In  favor  of  the 
minority  business  enterprise  because  there 
are  other  minorities  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  this  program." 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

Mar.   5,    1960] 
Nixon  To  Create  a  "Minority"  Business  Post 
(By  Philip  Shandler  and  Richard  Crltchfleld) 

President  Nixon  reportedly  will  centralize 
in  the  Commerce  Department  the  adminis- 
tration's effort  to  help  "minority  business 
enterprise." 

The  President  soon  will  create  a  new  Com- 
merce post  of  special  assistant  to  the  secre- 
tary of  minority  enterprise,  with  a  staff  of 
about  10  borrowed  specialists,  and  will  estab- 
lish a  citizen  advisory  council,  sources  said. 

The  steps  would  be  the  first  major  admin- 
istrative action  to  Implement  Nixon's  pledge 
to  help  Negroes  and  other  minority-group 
citizens  get  a  bigger  "piece  of  the  action" 
In  business. 

The  action  Is  expected  to  stir  negative  re- 
action from  some  Negroes  and  government 
officials  outside  Commerce,  however. 
NO  statement 

Tlie  President  Is  not  expected  to  accom- 
pany his  announcement  with  a  statement  of 
what  kinds  of  help  and  how  much  of  it  he 
intends  to  give,  leaving  much  of  this  for 
Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  H.  Stans  to 
recommend.  And  some  officials  in  other  agen- 
cies do  not  see  Stans  as  properly  oriented  to 
the  need. 

The  President  was  to  meet  today  with 
Stans,  other  Cabinet  members,  several  Negro 
leaders  and  Hilary  J.  Sandoval,  the  Mexican- 
American  head  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  White  House  described  today's  session 
as  "two-way  discussion  on  minority  business 
enterprise." 

The  Negro  leaders  planning  to  attend  are 
Roy  Innls,  director  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality,  and  Roy  Wilkins.  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People. 

The  Cabinet  members  were  to  Include 
George  W.  Romney,  John  A.  Volpe,  Clifford 


M.  Hardin.  Robert  H.  Pinch,  and  George  P. 
Shultz,  the  secretaries,  respectfully,  for 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  Transpor- 
tation; Agrlcultiu-e,  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  and  Labor. 

motnihan,  farmer 
Also  to  be  present  were  Nixon's  urban  af- 
fairs adviser,  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,   and  As- 
sistant HEW  Secretary  James  Farmer,  found- 
er of  CORE. 

Nixon  pledged  during  the  presidential  cam- 
paign to  help  develop  "black  capitalism." 
Last  week,  however,  Stans  said  the  admin- 
istration's new  slogan  is  "minority  enter- 
prise." 

The  shift  from  "black"  to  "minority"  re- 
flects a  sensitivity  to  the  feelings  of  Puerto 
Ricans,  Indians  and  Mexican-Americans,  as 
did  the  naming  of  Sandoval  to  head  SBA. 

But  liberals  within  the  administration  are 
not  convinced  that  the  switch  from  "capi- 
talism" to  "enterprise"  reflects  a  commit- 
ment to  the  kind  of  economic-development 
lielp  they  think  is  needed. 

Nixon  has  not  yet  taken  a  position,  for 
example,  on  legislation  embodying  a  $1  bil- 
lion CORE  plan  for  the  creation  of  com- 
munity-development corporation.  In  which 
residents  of  target  areas  would  be  able  to 
buy  stock  and  share  in  the  enterprise. 

And  the  first  minority-enterprise  effort  by 
the  administration,  announced  last  week  by 
Stans.  is  to  Implement  a  program  of  tax  as- 
sistance to  a  Watts  corporation — a  project 
launched  by  the  Johnson  administration. 

These  liberals  believe  Stans  is  too  bound 
to  the  traditional  "capitalism"  approach — 
that  is.  help  to  individual  entrepreneurs  or 
partnerships,  rather  than  to  commanlty- 
based  enterprise. 

They  would  prefer,  therefore,  that  direc- 
tion of  the  program  be  vested  in  what  they 
regard  as  a  more  socially-conscious  agency, 
such  as  HEW  or  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

A  prospectus  prepared  for  the  President  by 
Commerce,  however,  calls  for  that  depart- 
ment to  have  the  power  to  coordinate  116 
separate  programs  conducted  by  "21  Cabinet 
departments  and  executive  agencies." 
"speak  effectively" 
The  "focal  point"  would  be  Stans  and  the 
new  assistant,  "to  speak  effectively  and  con- 
vincingly to  government  agencies,  the  busi- 
ness community,  minority  business,  labor, 
foundations  and  other  economic  and  social 
groups." 

"Efforts  should  be  made  to  get  many  of 
the  staff  on  long-term  loan  from  Industry, 
foundations  and  financial  institutions,"  the 
paper  says. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Mi*Dr- 
ity  Business  Enterprise  would  serve  as  "a 
communications  link  with  all  relevant  non- 
federal groups,  a  coordinating  link  In  the 
evolution  of  strategy,  a  vehicle  for  generating 
new  ideas,  and  an  external  sounding  board 
for  new  program  proposals." 

A  key  question  not  expected  to  be  answered 
immediately  is  what  will  happen  under  the 
anticipatsd  reorganization  to  agencies  such 
as  SBA. 

Stans  reportedly  wants  to  absorb  SBA  Into 
Commerce;  several  congressmen  want  to  keep 
it  independent,  although  some,  troubled  by 
the  Negro  oriented  activities  of  former  SBA 
head  Howard  Samuels,  may  prefer  to  put  It 
under  what  they  regard  as  Stans'  suitably 
conservative  wing. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  6,  1969] 
Nixon  Sets  Up  Office  To  Further  Minor- 
ities Entry  Into  Business — Commerce 
Chief  Heads  New  Unit  That  Will  Seek 
To  Coordinate  Efforts  op  116  U.S.  Pro- 
grams 

Washington. — President  Nixon  established 
an  office  of  Minority  Enterprise,  hejwled  by 
Commerce    Secretary    Stans,    to    help    dis- 


advantaged groups  become  part  of  the  main- 
stream of  American  business. 

The  new  office,  equipped  with  a  staff  of 
10  professionals,  will  perform  a  coordinat- 
ing function— attempting  to  sharpen  the 
focus  of  some  116  programs,  operated  by  21 
different  Federal  agencies,  that  currently 
support  the  development  of  new  business  en- 
terprises either  by  loans,  grants,  guarantees 
or  contracts. 

In  addition,  the  new  office  will  attempt  to 
draw  upon  the  resources  of  private  Industry, 
voluntary  organizations  and  foundations  to 
help  minority-group  members  become  busi- 
nessmen. The  Presidential  order  also  created 
an  Advisory  Council  for  Minority  Business 
Enterprise,  to  comprise  experts  from  the 
banking,  business,  foundation  and  other 
fields,  that  will  give  advice.  And  the  order 
established  an  information  center  to  collect 
examples  of  successful  minority-business 
ventures. 

"I  have  often  made  the  point  that  to 
foster  the  economic  status  and  the  pride  of 
members  of  our  minority  groups  we  must 
seek  to  Involve  them  more  fully  in  our  pri- 
vate enterprise  system."  Mr.  Nixon  declared 
in  a  statement.  "Black,  Mexican-American. 
Puerto  Ricans,  Indians  and  others  must  be 
increasingly  encouraged  to  enter  the  field 
of  business,  both  In  the  areas  where  they 
now  live  and  In  the  larger  commercial  com- 
munity, and  not  only  as  workers,  but  also 
as  managers  and  owners,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Nixon's  Executive  Order  was  significant 
for  several  other  reasons: 

It  laid  to  rest  the  term  "black  capitalism" 
that  the  President  had  used  so  extensively 
during  his  election  campaign.  The  Nixon 
Administration  wants  to  appeal  to  a  broader 
spectrum  of  minority  groups,  not  just  the 
black  population.  So  "black  capitalism"  has 
become  "minority  enterprise"  and  Mr.  Nixon 
addressed  his  statement  to  "blacks.  Mexican- 
Americans,  Puerto  Ricans.  Indians,  and 
others." 

It  costs  the  Inflatlon-conscicus  Adminis- 
tration no  budgetary  expense,  except  for  staff 
salaries;  nor  does  it  call  upon  Congress  for 
new  legislative  programs.  Mr.  Stans,  at  a 
news  conference,  said  that  if  new  funds  or 
legislative  authority  Is  deemed  necessary,  that 
will  be  decided  later  on.  He  added  that  the 
use  of  new  tax  incentives  to  stimulate  new 
business  and  jobs  in  the  slums,  as  advocated 
by  Mr.  Nixon  during  his  campaign,  was  a 
matter  still  "under  study."  He  said  it  was 
"premature"  to  discuss  whether  such  incen- 
tives would  be  proposed  to  Congress. 

It  doesn't  propose  any  transfer  of  Federal 
programs  or  agencies.  Mr.  Stans  said  that  the 
new  office  wouldn't  operate  any  programs  of 
Its  own,  but  would  seek  to  persuade  those 
agencies  that  do  operate  programs  affecting 
minority  business  to  make  extra  efforts  in 
that  direction.  The  Commerce  Secretary 
won't  have  formal,  direct  power  over  other 
Federal  agencies,  but  will  have  the  force  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  policy  order  behind  him. 

IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  6,  1969] 
Foreign   Investment   Rules   To    Be   Waived 

FOR    "Hundreds"   of   Small   Firms,   Stans 

Says 

Washington. — The  Nixon  Administration 
is  moving  toward  exempting  "many  hun- 
dreds" of  relatively  small  companies  from 
controls  over  foreign  direct  Investment,  Com- 
merce Secretary  Stans  said. 

At  a  National  Press  Club  luncheon.  Mr. 
Stans  added  that  some  form  of  relief  also  is  in 
the  works  for  large  corporations,  reiterating 
an  earlier  comment  that  he  hopes  for  action 
in  about  30  to  60  days. 

While  Mr.  Stans  dodn't  go  into  detail,  the 
relief  for  small  companies  presumably  would 
be  in  the  form  of  raising  the  current  $300,000 
celling  on  dollars  that  may  be  dispatched  in 
1969  to  foreign  subsidiaries  without  regard  to 
the  mandatory  regulations  on  investment 
abroad. 
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institute  such  a  tax — which  basically  applies 
to  the  difference  between  what  a  company 
pays  for  materials  and  the  price  It  gets  for  Its 
finished  products — Is  one  that  will  shortly  be 
studied.  Mr.  Stans  said.  But  he  cautioned 
that  it  will  be  "several  years"  before  a  posi- 
tion could  be  taken.  Asked  about  Japan's 
limits  on  operations  by  U.S.  auto  makers,  Mr. 
Stans  said  It  would  be  "better  to  ask  Japan 
to  impose  barriers"  on  its  own  exports  of 
autos  to  the  U.S.  But.  he  quickly  withdrew 
the  remark  as  "facetious." 

Disavowing  any  Intent  to  be  an  "empire 
builder,"  Mr.  Stans  said  that  Federal  reorga- 
nization effort.s  conceivably  could  end 
up  with  a  transfer  from  the  White  House  to 
his  dep:irtment  of  the  functions  of  special 
ambassador  for  trade  negotiations  and  spe- 
cial assistants  for  consumer  protection  and 
telecommunications.  Certain  oceanographic 
functions  might  also  be  logically  added  to 
his  department,  he  said,  adding  that  "by 
definition"  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion ought  to  be  part  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. 

Stresaing  that  he  hasn't  taken  any  posi- 
tion on  such  possible  transfers,  Mr.  Stans 
said  he  is  :iware  that  there  has  been  "some 
decline  in  the  prestige "  of  the  Commerce 
Department  since  the  time  Herbert  Hoover 
was  secretary.  The  department  shouldn't  try 
to  be  the  "voice  of  business"  in  Washington 
nor  should  it  have  the  role  of  communicating 
the  Administration's  wishes  to  the  business 
community.  Mr.  Stans  said.  Its  goal,  he  said, 
should  be  sponsoring  "growth  and  strength" 
In  the  economy,  a  role  that  would  be  Implied 
if  its  name  were  the  "Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Development." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  6,  1969 1 
Stans    To    Promote    a    Minority    Bttsiness 

Enterprise — Commerce  Chiep  To  Set  Up 

New  Department  To  Direct  Programs  for 

the  Poor 

(By   Walter    Rugaber) 

Washington,  March  5. — Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Maurice  H.  Stans  was  named  today  as 
the  Nixon  Administration's  main  promoter  of 
capitalism  for  the  nation's  Negroes  and  other 
minority  group  members. 

President  Nixon  assigned  the  Job  to  Mr. 
Stans  and  the  Commerce  Department  when 
he  signed  an  Executive  order  at  a  White 
House  ceremony  attended  by  37  Negro,  Mexi- 
can-American, Puerto  Rican,  and  Indian 
leaders. 

The  Secretary,  who  said  he  would  establish 
an  office  of  minority  business  enterprise  with- 
in the  department.  Indicated  later  at  a  news 
conference  that  the  new  operation  would 
work  largely  on  coordinating  Government 
and  private  efforts. 

Mr,  Stans  declared  that  his  office  would 
not  conduct  programs  of  its  own,  would  not 
take  funds  from  other  agencies,  and  would 
not  direct  other  Federal  offices  on  how  to 
spend  their  money. 

Mr.  Stans  said  the  new  office  would  have 
a  "limited  grotip  of  perhaps  10  experts  In 
various  fields."  such  as  banking,  business, 
phil.inthropy  and  agriculture. 

concern  in  liberal  circles 

There  was  some  concern  In  liberal  antl- 
poverty  circles  that  Mr.  Stans,  who  has  a 
reputation  as  a  conservative,  might  interfere 
with  minority  btisiness  development  efforts 
to  other  agencies. 

The  Secretary's  move  to  portray  his  new 
unit  as  an  administrative  and  coordinating 
group  appeared  to  mollify  several  of  these 
sources  only  partly. 

"It  still  means  that  If  O.E.O.  [the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity]  wants  to  make 
grants  to  black  business  in  Watts  or  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  it's  got  to  check  with  Stans." 
one  observer  said.  "It's  Just  another  layer  of 
clearance." 

"They  will  still  run  their  own  programs." 
Mr.  Stans  Insisted  at  his  news  conference. 


"The  money  In  O.E.O.  will  stay  there  and 
the  money  In  the  S.B.A.  [Small  Business 
Administration]  will  stay  In  the  S.B.A." 

There  are  116  Federal  programs  that  might 
help  minority  group  members  go  Into  busi- 
ness for  themselves,  Mr.  Stans  said,  admin- 
istered by  20  different  departments  and 
agencies. 

"Some  have  done  a  poor  Job  and  one  or 
two  may  have  done  a  pretty  good  Job,"  Mr 
Stans  said.  "The  point  Is,  we  want  to  focu.s 
their  attention  and  stimulate  their  activity 
in  the  field  of  minority  enterprise  to  a  de- 
gree that  has  not  been  possible  before." 

None  of  the  appointees  to  the  new  office 
were  named.  Mr.  Stans  disclosed  that  the 
director  would  not  be  a  minority  group 
member  but  that  some  Negroes  and  Mexi- 
can-Americans would  work  on  the  staff. 

Roy  WUklns.  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  and  the  Rev.  Ralph  David 
Abernathy,  president  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference,  were  invited  to 
the  White  House  but  did  not  appear. 

Mr.  WUklns  and  other  civil  rights  leaders 
have  criticized  the  "black  capitalism"  con- 
cept that  President  Nixon  put  forth  durln?; 
the  campaign  on  grounds  that  bulldlrg 
"Negro"  business  would  tend  to  perpetuate 
ghettos. 

The  White  House  Identified  the  persons 
attending  today's  meeting  as  follows: 

T.  M.  Alexander.  Courts  &  Co. 

Richard  Allen.  Economic  Resources  Cor- 
poration. 

Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Belcher.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Negro  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs. 

John  Bellndo,  executive  director,  National 
Congress  on  Indian  Opportunities. 

Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke.  Republican  of 
Massachusetts. 

Berkeley  Burrell,  president,  National  Busi- 
ness League. 

Sammle  Chess  Jr.,  president,  Friendly- 
Leader  Manufacturing  Company. 

John  Clay.  Business  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

Clifford  Coles,  director  of  urban  affairs. 
American  Management  Association. 

Warden  Croft,  president.  National  Insur- 
ance Association  and  Wright  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company. 

John  Davis,  Commerce.  Labor,  Industry 
Corporation  of  Kings. 

The  Reverend  Walter  Pauntroy,  MIcco,  Inc 

Charles  B.  Fisher. 

Joe  Gomez.  United  Steel  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

William  Hamilton,  president,  National  As- 
sociation of  Real  Elstate  Brokers. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Height,  president.  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women. 

Judge  Alfred  J.  Hernandez. 

Norman  Hodges,  president.  Green  Power 
Foundation. 

Roy  Innls.  national  director.  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality. 

Dr.  Edward  Irons,  executive  director,  Na- 
tional Bankers  Association. 

John  H.  Johnson,  president,  Johnson  Pub- 
lications. 

Napoleon  Johnson,  National  Urban  League 

Joe  Klrven,  president.  Abco  Building 
Maintenance  Company. 

Representative  Manuel  Lujan.  Republican 
of  New  Mexico. 

Luis  Nunez,  executive  director.  Asplra.  Inc. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  OlUson.  National  Asso  latlon 
of  Colored  Women's  Club. 

Robson  B.  Reynolds,  the  Phlladelphian 
Apartments. 

EUu  Rumero.  Taos,  N.M. 

George  E.  Sandoval,  Tucson.  Ariz. 

Dr.  John  Torres,  Bronx  Terminal  Market 

Clarence  Townes  Sr.,  Richmond.  Va. 

Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Johns  Wheeler,  president.  Mechanic  and 
Pnrmers  Bank. 
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Charles  William,  National  Business  League, 
John    Wooten,    executive    director,    Black 
Economic  Industrial  Union. 

Dr.  Harding  Toung,  dean,  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

fProm  the  office  of  the  White  House  Press 
Secretary,  Mar.  5,  1969] 

The  White  House  Executive  Order  Prescrib- 
ing Arrangements  for  Developing  and  Co- 
ordinating    a     National     Program     fob 
MiNoarrY  Business  Enterprise 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  as 

President  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  ordered 

as  follows: 
Section   1.  Functions  of  the  Secretary  of 

Commerce,  (a)   The  Secretary  of  Commerce 

(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Secretary") 

shall— 

(1)  Coordinate  as  consistent  with  law  the 
plans,  programs,  and  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  affect  or  may  con- 
tribute to  the  establishment,  preservation 
and  strengthening  of  minority  business  en- 
terprise. 

(2)  Promote  the  mobilization  of  activities 
and  resources  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, businesses  and  trade  associations, 
universities,  foundations,  professional  or- 
ganizations and  volunteer  and  other  groups 
towards  the  growth  of  minority  business  en- 
terprises and  facilitate  the  coordination  of 
the  efforts  of  these  groups  with  those  of 
Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

(3)  Establish  a  center  for  the  develop- 
ment, collection,  summarization  and  dissem- 
ination of  information  that  will  be  helpful  to 
persons  and  organizations  throughout  the 
nation  In  undertaking  or  promoting  the  es- 
tablishment and  successful  operation  of  mi- 
nority business  enterprises. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  as  he  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  enable  him  to  better  fulfill 
the  responsibilities  vested  In  him  by  sub- 
section (a),  may — 

(1)  Develop,  with  the  participation  of 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  as 
appropriate,  comprehensive  plans  of  Federal 
action  and  propose  such  changes  In  Federal 
programs  as  may  be  required. 

(2)  Require  the  submission  of  Information 
from  such  departments  and  agencies  neces- 
sary for  him  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
order. 

(3)  Convene  for  purposes  of  coordination 
meetings  of  the  heads  of  such  departments 
and  agencies,  or  their  designees,  whose  pro- 
grams and  activities  may  affect  or  contribute 
to  the  purposes  of  this  order. 

(4)  Convene  business  leaders,  educators, 
and  other  representatives  of  the  private  sec- 
tor engaged  In  assisting  the  development  of 
minority  business  enterprise  or  who  could 
contribute  to  Its  development  to  propose, 
evaluate,  and  coordinate  governmental  and 
private  activities  In  fvirtherance  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  order. 

(5)  Confer  with  and  advise  officials  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

(6)  Provide  the  managerial  and  organiza- 
tional framework  through  which  Joint  or 
collaborative  undertakings  with  Federal  de- 
partments or  agencies  or  private  organiza- 
tions can  be  planned  and  implemented. 

(7)  Recommend  appropriate  legislative  or 
executive  actions. 

Sec.  2.  Establishment  of  the  Advisory 
Council  for  Minority  Enterprise.  (a>  There 
Is  hereby  established  the  Advisory  Council 
for  Minority  Enterprise  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "the  Council") . 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
members  appointed  by  the  President  from 
among  persons.  Including  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  and  representatives  from  mi- 
nority business  enterprises,  knowledgeable 
and  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  this  order. 
The  members  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two 
years  and  may  be  reappointed. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 


the  members  of  the  Council  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Secretary. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  be  advisory  to  the 
Secretary  in  which  capacity  It  shall — 

(1)  Serve  as  a  source  of  knowledge  and 
Information  on  developments  in  different 
fields  and  segments  of  our  economic  and  so- 
cial life  which  affect  minority  business 
enterprise. 

(2)  Keep  abreast  of  plans,  programs  and 
activities  In  the  public  and  private  sectors 
which  relate  to  minority  business  enterprise, 
and  advise  the  Secretary  on  any  measures  to 
better  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  order. 

(3)  Consider,  and  advise  the  Secretary 
and  such  officials  as  he  may  designate  on, 
problems  and  matters  referred  to  the  Council. 

(1)  For  the  purposes  of  Executive  Order 
No.  11007  of  February  26,  1962,  the  Council 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
Secretary. 

(g)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  travel  and  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5701-5706)  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  arrange  for  ad- 
ministrative support  of  the  Council  to  the 
extent  necessary  Including  use  of  any  gifts 
or  bequests  accepted  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  pursuant  to  law. 

Sec.  3.  Responsibilities  of  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  (a)  The  head  of 
each  Federal  department  and  agency,  or  a 
representative  designated  by  him.  when  so 
requested  by  the  Secretary,  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  law  and  funds  available, 
furnish  information  and  assistance,  and  par- 
ticipate in  all  ways  appropriate  to  ceirry  out 
the  objectives  of  this  order. 

(b)  The  head  of  each  Federal  department 
or  agency  shall,  when  so  requested  by  the 
Secretary,  designate  a  senior  official  to  have 
primary  and  continuing  responsibility  for  the 
peirtlclpatlon  and  cooperation  of  that  depart- 
ment or  agency  In  matters  concerning  mi- 
nority business  enterprise  and  activities  as 
required  by  this  order. 

(c)  The  head  of  each  Federal  department 
or  agency,  or  his  designated  representative, 
shall  keep  the  Secretary  informed  of  all  pro- 
posed budgets,  plans,  and  programs  of  his 
department  or  agency  affecting  minority 
business  enterprise. 

Sec.  4.  Construction.  Nothing  in  this  order 
shall  be  construed  as  subjecting  any  func- 
tion vested  by  law  in,  or  assigned  pursuant 
to  law  to.  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
or  head  thereof  to  the  authority  of  any  other 
agency  or  officer,  or  as  abrogating  or  restrict- 
ing any  such  function  In  any  manner. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  5,  1969. 

independence  of  sea 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  President,  recent 
articles  in  the  press  have  raised  some  doubts 
about  the  continued  independence  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

The  concern  which  these  reports  have 
caused,  In  the  Senate,  Is  reflected  by  Senator 
Bible  dispatching  to  the  White  House  today 
a  resolution  In  behalf  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  which  strongly 
restates  the  pc'jltlon  that  the  agency  should 
remain    independent. 

I  support  the  committee's  position.  I  hope 
the  status  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion does  not  become  a  partisan  matter  or  a 
controversy. 

A  Democratic  Congress  and  a  Republican 
administration  united  in  1953  to  make  the 
SBA  a  permanent  and  independent  Federal 
agency,  as  a  voice  for  the  514  million  small 
business  owners  throughout  the  country.  Its 
importance  to  New  England  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  strongly  bipartisan  support 
received  from  the  former  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts  and   longtime   ranking   minority 


member  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  Mr.  Saltonstall,  the  present 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  (Mr.  McIntyre)  and  another 
consistent  and  vigorous  advocate  of  small 
business,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr 
Prouty).  The  Smaller  Business  Association 
of  New  England,  probably  the  leading  region- 
al association  of  small  firms  in  the  Nation, 
has  strongly  and  consistently  defended  SBA 
independence. 

Mr.  President,  the  large  national  and 
multinational  corporations,  backed  by  blue- 
ribbon  law  firms,  public  relations  firms,  and 
often  representation  In  national  and  State 
capitals,  have  little  difficulty  In  obtaining  a 
hearing  within  the  Government.  To  balance 
the  scale  somewhat  has  required  that  all  of 
the  friends  of  small  business  work  and  stand 
together.  It  has  been  this  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion which  has  made  possible  the  accom- 
plishments In  the  past  15  years  In  the  small 
business  field. 

What  differences  In  Judgment  existed  about 
the  independent  status  of  SBA  were  fully 
debated  in  1953.  At  that  time.  President  Ken- 
nedy, then  the  Junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  later  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  said: 

"If  such  an  agency  is  to  be  of  real  help  to 
small  business  in  providing  technical  assist- 
ance, long-term  capital,  and  procurement 
opfHjrtunltles,  all  of  which  are  of  primary 
imf>ortance  In  expanding  the  economies  of 
New  England  and  the  United  States,  the 
following  defects  must  be  corrected: 

"First,  such  an  agency  must  be  truly  inde- 
pendent and  not  subject  to  the  veto  power 
of  the  Commerce  and  Treasury  Departments. 
Experience  has  shown  that  such  independ- 
ence Is  necessary  to  give  small  business  an 
effective  voice  in  the  Government." 

It  was,  thus,  after  mature  deliberation  and 
positive  action  by  the  Congress  that  SBA 
independence  was  established.  The  factors 
that  were  weighed  in  that  decision  have  t>een 
summarized  on  several  occasions,  and  tlie 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  did 
so  on  February  4,  1966,  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  112,  part  2,  page  2124.  Sena- 
tor Sparkman's  presentation  has  convinced 
me  that  nothing  has  changed  to  alter  the 
validity  of  the  congressional  judgment  of 
1953  that  the  Small  Business  Administration 
must  be  truly  Independent  to  be  an  effective 
voice  and  helping  hand  for  the  small  busi- 
ness community. 

I  feel  It  would  thus  be  unnecessary  and 
regrettable  to  reopen  the  question  at  this 
time. 

experience  havors  retention   of  independ- 
ent   iMALL    business    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  NKLsqN.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
increasi  >.'^  concern  in  recent  days  about  the 
Indepect/enoe  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. From  what  I  have  read  In  the 
newspapers  recently,  I  share  this  concern 
with  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  and  the 
business  community  In  my  State. 

For  Instance,  an  article  on  page  3  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  6  quoted  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Stans,  as  saying: 

"Federal  reorganization  efforts  conceivably 
could  end  up  with  a  transfer  ...  to  his 
Department  of  the  functions  oi"  the  special 
ambassador  for  trade  negotiations,  and 
special  assistants  for  consumer  protection 
and  telecommunications  .  .  .  adding  that  by 
definition  'the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion ought  to  be  part  of  the  Department'." 

An  article- on  the  following  page  Informed 
us  further  that  the  Office  of  Business  Mi- 
nority Entrepreneurshlp  had  been  set  up  to 
"coordinate"  minority  business  programs 
and  that  It  was  to  have  a  staff  of  about  10 
experts.  Then  on  March  9,  the  Washington 
Post  carried  a  statement: 

"The  new  office  In  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment win  begin  operations  with  a  small  staff, 
probably  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
people." 
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TblB  report)  Kl  growth  of  100  to  200  percent 
in  4  dSTs  mi^t  surely  be  one  of  the  fastest 
growth  rates  ever  seen  In  this  country  and 
raises  serious  doubts  about  what  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Administra- 
tion Intend  t^  do  In  this  field.  If  these  ac- 
tivities contli>ue  to  expand  with  the  same 
speed,  it  can.  safely  be  predicted  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  could  absorb  SBA 
completely,  leaving  few  traces  other  than  a 
dispossessed  4nd  demoralized  community  of 
S'/]   minion  sinall  firms  In  this  country. 

Before  this  happens,  I  think  It  would  be 
well  for  the  Senate  to  closely  analyze  the 
logical  basis  Irhlch  has  been  stated  for  the 
proposition  that  Important  functions  such 
as  protection  pf  the  consumer  and  the  small 
businessman  be  made  the  responsibility  of 
the  Departmei  it  of  Commerce. 

It  is  gratllying  to  me  that  the  Senate 
Committee  oii  Government  Operations  will 
shortly  begin  hearings  on  my  bill  for  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. It  has  b(  ten  my  experience  as  developed 
over  several  y«ars  In  both  Madison.  Wis.,  and 
Washington,  3.C.,  in  holding  hearings  on 
many  subject!  such  as  drug  prices,  automo- 
bile tires,  and  other  practices  of  car  manu- 
facturers, that  there  is  a  significant  diver- 
gence of  inter  !st  between  the  consumer  and 
the  businessifan  and  that  no  man  or  de- 
partment can  Adequately  serve  both  of  these 
"masftrrs.  In  the  field  of  small  business,  I 
"have"B*en  pri(vlleged  to  serve  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Select  bommlttee  on  Small  Business. 
On  March  15,1  1967,  we  heard  the  following 
testimony  about  business  trends  from  Dr. 
Wlllard  P.  Mueller,  then  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Economics  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission : 

"Another  disquieting  development  Is  the 
growing  aggregate  ccmcentration  and  con- 
glomeration tt  Amerlcaji  Industry.  The 
current  mergar  movement  has  created  vast 
industrial  cozfiplexes  which  operate  across 
numeroua  Industries.  ...  By  19«3,  the  100 
largest  manuficturlng  corporations  account- 
ed for  as  largfe  a  share  of  business  activity 
as  did  the  tip  200  in  1947.  .  .  .  Growing 
conglomeration  raises  some  rather  funda- 
mental questions  .  .  .  concerning  the  futxu'e 
character  of  t^e  competitive  process  In  our 
market  econoiny.  Because  a  conglomerate 
enterprise  operates  across  many  different 
markets.  It  Is  toot  subject  to  the  competitive 
discipline  of  I  any  one  market.  This  may 
pose  serloijs  iompetltlve  problems  for  the 
business  enterprise,  especially  the  small 
company.  whAse  fortunes  depend  entirely 
on  Its  success  kn  a  particular  market."  » 

Mr.  Mueller  also  pointed  out: 

"The  high  aegree  of  concentration  of  fi- 
nancial resources  in  American  manufactur- 
ing .  .  .  (wheie)  the  10  largest  companies 
beld  18  percent  of  all  manufacturing  assets 
(and)  the  approximately  400.000  amaUeat 
companies  widh  assets  below  (5  million  ac- 
counted for  only  15  percent  of  the  total."  • 

It  was  becaiise  of  these  and  other  such 
trends  In  the^  economy  that  the  Congress 
determined  in|l953  that  the  Small  Business 
Admlnlstratioii  should  be  an  independent 
agency  as  a  Ispokesman  for  the  Nation's 
smaller  businees  firms.  Beyond  the  facts  and 
figures,  howeJer.  Congress  also  considered 
the  Intangible*  such  as  the  sympathy,  sensi- 
tivity, and  de»th  of  commitment  which  an 
Indejjendent  agency  dedicated  to  the  small 
businessmen  ^uld  have  in  carrying  out  the 
declared  congressional  policy  that — 

"The  Goveipment  should  aid.  counsel, 
assist,  and  pritect  Insofar  as  it  is  possible, 
the  Interests  if  small  business  concerns  in 
order  to  preserve  free  competitive  enter- 
prise .  .  .  and  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
the  overall  eccnomy  of  the  Nation." ' 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  another  intangible 
which  has  a  direct  Infiuence  on  keeping  our 
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economy  dynamic  and  competitive  is  the 
incentive  to  Invent  and  innovate  and  to 
create  a  business  which  will  bring  these  new 
products  and  services  to  the  public.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  on  several 
occasions  that  small  bruineas  makes  a  dis- 
proportionately high  contribution  in  this 
area.  For  instance: 

"An  intensive  study  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  published  in  1967  indi- 
cated that,  despite  the  approximately  $100 
billion  spent  on  research  and  development 
in  this  country  in  the  past  two  decades,  much 
of  it  by  big  business  with  advanced  facilities 
and  organized  teams  of  professions,  more 
than  half  of  the  technical  and  business  in- 
novations In  our  country  are  still  coming 
from  individual  inventors  and  very  small 
companies."  • 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  the  tangible  in- 
formation and  the  intangible  factors  which 
are  part  of  my  experience  confirm  the  points 
which  have  been  ably  made  by  Senator  Bible 
and  Senator  Sparkman.  If  anything,  they  add 
additional  weight  to  the  Judgments  of  1953 
based  upon  the  developments  which  we  have 
seen  In  our  economy  since  then. 

Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee Resolution  recommending  continued 
independence  of  the  SBA.  I  intend  to  do  all 
that  I  can  to  have  this  position  sustained  by 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  and 
to  advance  the  cause  of  the  small  business- 
man throughout  the  country. 

ASStTBING  A  TJTTJJRK  POR  THX  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  THB  SMALL  BUSINESS- 
MAN OP  THIS  COTTNTBY 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  President,  recent  state- 
ments and  actions  give  rise  to  the  disturbing 
possibility  that  the  Nixon  administration  in- 
tends to  downgrade  or  perhaps  even  dis- 
mantle the  traditional  program  and  inde- 
pendence of  SBA. 

I  feel  that  those  of  us  in  the  Senate  who 
are  familiar  with  small  biisiness  matters 
should  make  our  views  known  for  the  Infor- 
mation and  whatever  guidance  the  executive 
branch  may  wish  to  derive  from  them. 

Mr.  President,  small  business  Is  not  some 
kind  3f  ornament  on  the  corporate  society, 
like  a  piece  of  fancy  operational  equipment 
on  one  of  the  big-three  model  automobiles. 
The  small  business  community  accounts  for 
40  percent  of  our  gross  national  product  and 
one-half  of  the  80  million  Jobs  that  support 
our  population.  Small  business  is  thus  cen- 
tral to  U.S.  economy. 

There  Is  a  further  myth  that  most  small 
businesses  are  a  kind  of  historical  anachro- 
nism, like  the  buggy-whip.  The  truth  is  that 
the  comer  grocery  store  and  the  neighbor- 
hood restaurant  have  been  transformed 
somewhat  and  have  now  emerged  as  the  "7-11 
store,"  the  carryout,  the  franchlsed  ham- 
burger, roast  beef,  chicken  or  hotdog  drive-in. 
These  businesses  which  provide  a  varying 
but  considerable  measure  of  small  business 
ownership  and  control  are  among  the  fastest 
growing  enterprises  in  the  country. 

The  classic  neighborhood  small  businesses 
have  also  been  receiving  Increased  attention 
because  of  their  value  to  the  Inner  city  in 
Improving  the  availability  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, reducing  prices,  providing  Jobs  and 
offering  realistic  opportunities  for  owner- 
ship by  minority  businessmen. 

Beyond  these  fields,  we  have  seen  break- 
throughs in  the  technology  of  space  and  the 
ocean,  transportation  and  communications, 
electronics  and  data  processing.  These  have 
come  in  the  wake  of  the  $100  million  in  re- 
search and  development  funds  spent  in  the 
United  States  since  World  War  II,  much  of 
It  coming  directly  from  the  taxpayer.  These 
areas  offer  spectacular  opportunities  for 
small  business,  especially  when  it  is  recalled 
that  even  though  over  90  percent  of  the  re- 
search and  development  has  been  done  by 
big  business,  50  percent  of  the  inventions  and 
Innovations  continue  to  come  from  small 


business  and  individual  Inventors.  Examples 
cited  last  year,  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Mr.  Morse,  includes  jet  engines,  the  auto- 
matic transmission,  the  helicopter,  the  cata- 
lytic cracking  of  petroleum,  penicillin,  polio 
vaccine,  air  conditioning,  the  polaroid  cam- 
era, PM  radio,  and  the  Xerox  process.''  Not 
only  are  these  discoveries  of  great  value  to 
society  as  a  whole,  but  they  are  significant  to 
small  business.  This  Is  because  the  largo 
amount  of  brainpower  and  relatively  low 
amounts  of  capital  needed  to  make  a  start 
in  many  of  these  fields  make  them  Ideally 
suited  for  the  small  and  new  business  enter- 
prise. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  particularly  the 
chairman  (Mr.  Bible)  and  subcommittee 
chairmen.  Senator  Randolph  and  Senator 
Nelson,  are  as  Interested  as  I  am  In  seeing 
that  as  many  of  these  technical  and  manage- 
ment benefits  as  possible  become  and  remain 
available  to  small  business. 

So  if  our  economy  is  properly  understood 
there  is  a  great  potential  profit  for  small 
business  as  well  as  for  the  economy  if  the 
Federal  Government  is  careful  to  see  that 
the  avenues  to  enterprise  remain  open. 

However,  even  more  important  than  the 
material  benefits  that  can  result,  are  the 
social,  psychological,  and  political  benefits  of 
expanding  the  small  business  area  to  all  ele- 
ments of  society,  especially  those  who  have 
been  disadvantaged  in  the  past. 

A  recent  nationwide  study  by  the  Bank 
of  America  Indicates  that  one  of  every  10 
families  In  this  country  Is  Involved  In  a  small 
business.  The  survey  revealed  that  more 
than  one-half  of  the  small  business  owners 
rated  Job  satisfaction  as  the  prime  factor  in 
their  vocation,  with  money  being  men- 
tioned first  by  27  percent.  The  small  business 
community  has  always  been  the  vehicle  for 
self-reliant,  venturesomo,  and  independent 
Americans.  The  few  examples  which  I  have 
cited  above  of  their  accomplishments,  as 
well  as  the  general  affluence  of  this  country, 
are  eloquent  evidence  that  it  is  worthwhile 
to  labor  to  keep  the  advantages  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  open  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

We  have  recently  become  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  "ownership  gap"  that  occurs  be- 
cause minorities  which  constitute  12  percent 
of  our  population  own  only  3  percent  of  our 
business." 

In  the  course  of  trying  to  close  the  owner- 
ship gap,  we  have  uncovered  other  short- 
comings in  institutions  which  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  furnish  financial  assistance  to  mi- 
nority bULlness.  Of  the  Nation's  14,000  banks, 
perhaps  as  few  as  50  to  150  have  any  kind 
of  program  for  lending  to  business  in  the  in- 
tercity ghetto.* 

The  efforts  to  resolve  the  complex  of  prob- 
lems surrounding  the  rwnershlp  gap  Is  one 
of  the  highest  priority  items  of  our  society. 

President  Nixon  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  early  attention  to  the  matter,  but  he 
should  not  overlook  the  great  reservoir  of 
experience  and  expertise  of  the  specializa- 
tion which  the  SBA  has  developed  in  the 
area  of  fostering  all  new  and  growing  busi- 
ness Including  minority  enterprise. 

One  of  the  pressing  problems  in  the  mi- 
nority entrepreneurshlp  field  is  that  of  man- 
agement assistance.  It  came  something  of  a 
surprise  to  me.  to  learn  of  the  scope  of  SBA's 
efforts  in  this  area,  as  summarized  by  the 
following  table:  '» 

Small  businessmen  assisted  by  SBA  .nanage- 
ment  assistance  programs 

|From  beginning  of  program  until  1966] 

Attendance  at  workshops 7,  500 

Individual    counseling 178,000 

Counseling  under  SCORE  pro- 
grams   12.000 

Attei.dance  at  courses  and  con- 
ferences           235. 000 

Contacts  through  intra- Industry 
management  programs 350,  OOO 

Publications  sold  or  distributed 

in  response  to  requests 33,000,000 
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Since  these  figures  are  now  3  years  old, 
the  totals  have  undoubtedly  risen  since  then. 

In  addition  to  these  SBA  strong  points, 
some  of  the  others  have  been  touched  upon 
in  remarks  of  my  colleagues,  including  the 
record  of  the  agency  In  the  loan  programs, 
procurement  assistance  and  technical  assist- 

slucc 

A  review  of  these  accomplishments,  to- 
gether with  the  historical  record,  leave  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  whatever  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  may  have  done  for  small 
business  during  the  last  50  years,  the 
achievements  of  the  SBA  during  the  l.-ist 
15  have  been  brilliantly  effective,  by  com- 
parison and  otherwise. 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues  that  a  large 
part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  SBA's  Inde- 
pendent status.  The  Agency  has  been  dedi- 
cated solely  to  the  well  being  of  the  small 
business  community.  It  has  been  in  daily 
contact  with  its  problems  and  in  periodic 
consultation  with  those  In  the  executive 
branch  and  in  the  Congress  who  are  con- 
cerned with  small  business  matters. 

The  combination  of  the  interaction  and 
the  focus  for  small  business  leadership  has 
made  progress  possible  in  the  past  and  is 
needed  to  make  further  progress  possible  in 
the  future. 

To  downgrade  SBA  would  be  to  downgrade 
the  position  of  small  business  and  the  free 
enterprise  system   in   the  country.   And,   to 
diminish  the  horizons  of  small  business  re- 
stricts the  outlet  lor  the  vision,  hopes,  and 
energies  of  our  people.  It  limits  their  choice 
of  a  career  and  the  other  choices  which  fol- 
low   from    this    decision    to    the    extent    we 
allow   the   trend   toward    giant   corporations 
to   remain   unchecked   and  pass   up   oppor- 
tunities to  encourage  the  expansion  of  small 
business.   We   are   allowing   the   balance   to 
swing  in  the  direction  of  the  Jobs  m  a  big 
bureaucracy  for  all.  These  factors  are  espe- 
cially   important   to   the   minorities    in    our 
country,  who  need  the  self-respect  and  the 
independence  of  ownership  more  than  any- 
one else.  , 
Mr   President.  I  hope  we  can  convince  all 
who    are   concerned    with    this   matter    that 
the  public  interest  as  well  as  the  small  busi- 
ness interest  lies  with  an  independent  SBA 
with  the  full  backing  of  the  President,  the 
Urban  Affairs  Council  and  all  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  including  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  If  wc  are  unsuccess- 
ful in  this  attempt,  we  will  have  to  consider 
what  our  future  course  will  be  in  this  matter. 


"TO     aid.     counsel,    ASSIST,     AND     PROTECT    THE 
INTERESTS    OF    SMALL    BUSINESS    CONCERNS" 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  that  one 
Of  the  periodic  seasons  on  the  American 
political  calendar  Is  the  "small  bvisiness 
chill." 

Because  the  Nation's  smaller  firms  do  not 
possess  the  economic  power  and  Influence 
of  the  giant  corporations,  there  is  a  constant 
temptation  to  allow  their  needs  to  be  neg- 
lected by  the  Federal  Government.  At  such 
times,  SBA  loans  dry  up.  Government  pro- 
curement opportunities  drift  to  the  larger 
firms  on  an  Increasingly  less  competitive 
basis,  clouds  of  doubt  gather  over  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  a  layer  of 
frost  envelops  the  Institutions  of  the  Federal 
establishments  which  are  in  a  position  to  be 
helpful  to  beleaguered  small  businessmen. 

I  have  detected  the  onset  of  the  small  busi- 
ness chill  season  again.  When  we  were 
threatened  with  a  similar  situation  3  years 
ago.  some  of  us  were  quite  active  in  attempts 
to  bring  relief  to  the  Nation's  small  business 
community.  I,  for  one,  took  the  Senate  floor 
on  January  27,  February  18,  March  2,  and 
March  9,  1966,  to  speak  on  the  future  and 
programs  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. The  Small  Business  Administration  re- 
tained Its  independence  and  Its  programs 
were  strengthened  by  amendments  to  the 
Small  Business  Act  in  1966  and  preliminary 
amendments  to  the  Small  Business  Invest- 


ment Act  In  1967  which  were  sponsored  by 
the  executive  branch,  as  well  as  the  Congress, 
and  brought  great  economic  and  social  bene- 
fits to  our  small  business  community  of  51/2 
million  firms  in  this  country. 

Unfortunately,  Capitol  Hill  is  once  again 
feeling  some  icy  and  111  winds  blowing  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  which  can  have  the 
effect  of  putting  small  business  into  a  deep 
freeze. 

I  refer  to  remarks  made  on  more  than  one 
occasion  by  the  new  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Mr.  Stans.  that  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration logically  belongs  somewhere  inside 
of  his  department.  These  statements  were 
quoted  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  6 
and  also.  I  understand,  formed  part  of  Mr. 
Stans"  appearance  before  the  National  Press 
Club  on  March  5.  I  am  among  those  in  the 
Senate  that  respectfully  disagree  with  the 
position  of  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce.  It 
would  be  helpful.  I  believe,  for  me  to  restate 
some  of  my  reasons  in  the  hope*  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  change  his 
views  or  at  least  that  if  the  Administration 
desires  to  proceed  with  this  mattef.  it  will  do 
so  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  con- 
sequences. 

Mr.  President.  Rhode  Itland  Is  a  small 
State  with  a  business  community  that  Is  pre- 
dominantly small  business.  We  have,  in  fact 
about  26,000  iirms  in  the  State,  and  94.8 
percent  are  considered  small  business  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Prom  the  time  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  was  established  as  a  per- 
manent independent  agency  In  1953.  Rhode 
Island  small  business  has  received  over  1 ,000 
loans  totaling  more  than  $33  million.  In  an 
area  of  the  country  which  was  In  the  process 
of  experiencing  and  exodus  by  one  of  its 
major  industries,  textiles,  this  loan  assist- 
ance was  invaluable  and  formed  a  signif- 
icant factor  In  the  economy  of  our  State.  This 
is  equally  true  of  the  procurement  and  man- 
agement assistance  which  the  SBA  has  ex- 
tended to  Rhode  Island  firms  at  times  of  need 
and  opportunity  over  the  last  decade  and  a 

Although  I  did  not  serve  in  Washington 
in  the  years  prior  to  1£53,  I  will  accept  the 
Judgment  of  the  leaders  of  the  Senate  as  sum- 
marized by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  that  raises  substantial  doubt 
about  whether  Rhode  Island  business  would 
have  received  such  sympathetic  assistance  U 
the  Small  Business  Administration  were  a 
small  part  of  a  large  Department  with  many 
other   responsibilities. 

In  the  years  since  1953  the  competitive  life 
of  the  marketplace  has  become  even  tougher 
for  the  small  buslnesman.  He  faces  height- 
ened competition  not  only  from  established 
giant  corporations  In  this  country  and 
abroad  but  new  conglomerate  corporations 
which  have  become  a  disquieting  factor  in 
this  CDuntry  in  recent  years.  I  was  most  in- 
terested in  the  analysis  made  of  conglomer- 
ate competition  against  small  business  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson  ) .  who  is  chairman  of  the  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. I  agree  with  Senator  Nelson  that 
large  conglomerates,  which  can  draw  profits 
from  several  kinds  of  markets,  can  sub- 
sidize the  operations  of  one  of  their  affiliates 
against  a  small  businessman  who  must  op- 
erate In  a  much  more  limited  way. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear,  however, 
that  I  am  not  making  a  blanket  condemna- 
tion of  all  mergers.  There  are.  Indeed,  some 
large  multimarket  corporations  that  are 
soundly  financed,  and  well  managed  that  do 
not  indulge  In  forced  takeovers  of  small 
businesses,  nor  resort  to  unfair  competitive 
practices  against  small  businesses.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Incidence  of  such  unfair  practices 
and  takeovers  is  far  too  great. 

There  are  two  points  that  I  wish  to  add 
to  the  Senate's  consideration  of  this  matter. 
The  extent  to  which  this  merger  trend  has 
gone  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  between 


1948  and  1965  the  200  largest  manufacturing 
corporations  made  at  least  2.692  acquisitions 
of  companies  with  combined  assets  of  $21.5 
billion.  This  volume  of  resources  was  greater 
than  the  total  of  all  assets  held  by  the  150 
companies  ranking  51  through  200  in  1948. 
To  put  it  another  way.  the  200  largest  com- 
panies acquired  assets  through  merger  equal 
to  25  percent  of  all  manufacturing  assets 
in  1948. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  and  should  be  appar- 
ent to  any  Administration  that  the  merger 
trend  that  we  are  in.  and  the  concentration 
that  it  is  bringing,  constitutes  one  of  the 
greatest  threats  to  the  treasured  values  of  in- 
dividualism and  business  ownership  in  Amer- 
ican life.  These  trends  also  have  profound 
effects  on  our  social  structure  as  youth,  pre- 
paring for  Its  careers,  realizes  that  its  choices 
may  be  more  and  more  confined  to  a  large 
bureaucracy,  and  whether  this  big.  highly 
siructured  organization  Is  in  the  field  of 
manufacturing,  finance,  education  or  govern- 
ment, it  has  roughly  similar  effects  on  a  per- 
sons  freedom  of  action  and  personality.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  seems  to  me  that  a  priority  mat- 
ter In  the  quality  of  American  life  is  to 
strengthen  small  business  opportunity  in 
every  way. 

Another  priority  item  in  making  the  small 
business  climate  more  congenial  Is  Improving 
the  small  businessman's  access  to  the  life- 
blood  of  capital.  Two  factors  are  now  con- 
verging to  put  a  capital  squeeze  on  a  small 
business  community.  The  first  is  tight  money 
in  the  commercial  money  markets.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
(Senator  Proxmire)  has  aptly  described,  in- 
terest rates  across  the  whole  spectrum  of 
Government  and  business  loans  and  Invest- 
ments have  risen  to  the  highest  levels  in  100 
years  Tlie  prospects  are  that  these  interest 
"rate  levels  will  not  subside  in  the  near  future 
and  might  possibly  even  rise  higher. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  reported 
Chairman  William  McChesney  Martin.  Jr..  as 
saying  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  will 
•  keep  interest  rates  high  and  credit  tight  for 
as  long  as  necessary  to  wring  the  inflationary 
psychology  out  of  the  American  economy. 
■This  has  already  begun  to  affect  the  day-to- 
day operations  of  many  small  companies,  al- 
though some  commentators  are  citing  the 
moderating  effect  of  the  tax  deductibility  of 
interest  charges.  I  would  suggest  that  such  a 
deduction  is  both  minimized  and  delayed  for 
small  firms  and  should  not  be  a  Justification 
for  preserving  record  high  interest  rates 
which  commonsense  and  experience  confirm 
damage  consumers  and  small  business  far 
more  than  they  do  large  corporations  which 
have  multiple  sources  of  credit. 

The  second  reason  for  the  money  squeeze 
on  small  firms  is  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, which  was  created  as  a  lender 
of  last  resort  for  the  small  businessman  in 
such  tight  monev  situations,  has  been  op- 
erating on  what  may  be  described  as  an  ex- 
tremelv  limited  basis. 

Mr  President,  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
SBA  is  to  make  direct,  participation  or  guar- 
antee loans  to  small  firms  in  times  of  strln- 
eencv  It  is  well  knowm  that  SBA's  loan  pro- 
grams have  not  been  expansive  in  the  recent 
past  and  the  details  of  this  posture  are  be- 
coming increasingly  known. 

Rather  than  making  an  issue  of  this  at 
this  time.  I  only  make  this  point  to  dem- 
onstrate that  a  strong  and  Independent 
Small  Business  Administration  Is  needed  to 
secure  the  funds  necessary  to  sustain  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  small  business 
and  new  business  firms  in  this  country.  In 
the  eovcnmental  battles  that  are  waged  for 
budget  funds,  it  is  vital  to  our  S'/j  million 
small  businessmen  that  the  SBA  have  a 
strong  voice  and  absolute  freedom  of  action 
rather  than  deferring  Its  claims,  its  state- 
ments, and  its  policies  to  a  Department 
which  is  obliged  to  consider  Its  other  respon- 
sibilities. 
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If  the  small  l^iislness  deep  freeze  Is  not  im- 
mediately dispelled,  It  will  be  the  task  of 
Congress,  pursiiant  to  Its  mandate  In  the 
Small  Business  Act  of  1953  to  "aid,  counsel, 
assist,  and  protect,  insofar  as  It  is  possible, 
the  Interests  of  small  business  concerns"  to 
consider  what  kteps  are  called  for. 

I  would  Uk^  to  assure  everyone  in  my 
State  that  I  wit  do  everything  I  can  to  be  of 
help  to  the  small  business  community  in 
this  matter.       [ 

TKB  SMAIX  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  AND  ITS 
PROGRAMS  AUB  VFTAI.  TO  TBS  STATS  OF  WEST 
VIRGINIA  I 

Mr.  Randolpb.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  privi- 
lege to  Join  In  (active  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion for  Small  Business  Administration 
Independence  jwblch  the  Small  Business 
Committee  ha^  transmitted  to  President 
Nixon,  and  whljch  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (  )Ar.  Bible)  has  presented  to 
the  Senate  todt  y. 

The  basis  for  the  Committee's  action  ini- 
tially was  a  serl  :s  of  articles  in  the  American 
press  resecting  the  attitude  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Stani  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration lorlcally  belongs  w'thln  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Then,  on  March  5, 
the  President  Issued  an  executive  order 
transferlng  cocrdlnation  of  minority  busi- 
oess  yr^jgrams.  Including  advisory  councils 
for  mluprity  business,  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Pxirther  information  was  contained  in  the 
Internationally  known  London  Economist, 
which  the  Sena  ,or  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel) 
made  available  to  the  Senate.  Another  rele- 
vant document  Is  the  statement  which  Pres- 
ident Nixon  mai  le  at  the  signing  of  the  Exec- 
utive order.  I  i  tsk  unanimous  consent  that 
this  statement  on  minority  business  enter- 
prise be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  s  :atement. 

The  PREsiDiNd  Officer.  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1 .) 

Mr.  RA^^)OLPI :.  Mr.  Pr3sldent.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  following  comment,  which 
went  unreportel  In  the  press,  is  a  part  ol 
President  Nixon's  statement: 

"Recently,  this  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion launched  a  program  for  the  stimulation 
of  minority  grcup  enterprise.  This  program 
has  been  well  ricelved,  and  deserves  contin- 
uing support.  With  better  coordination,  a 
broader  range  if  government  resources  and 
assistance  can  oe  made  available." 

I  commend  President  Nixon  for  Includ- 
ing this  recognition  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness AdmlnlstiJBtlon's  minority  enterprise 
program  In  his  remarks.  By  all  reports,  SBA's 
"Project  Own"  Ihas  been  successful  In  tri- 
pling the  volume  of  minority  loans.  It  has  en- 
listed broad  support  from  private  trade  as- 
sociations, banl^s.  and  other  elements  of  the 
private  sector  lb  providing  real  momentum 
to  minority  business  ownership  in  this  coun- 
try. President  Klxon's  reference  to  this  Is 
important  nnd  should  be  part  of  the  record. 

Nevertheless,  Mr  President,  there  are  seri- 
ous questions  which  remain  unanswered. 

However,  many  minority  business  enter- 
prise programs  there  may  be  In  the  Gov- 
ernment, there  is  little  question  that  the 
Small  Business  lAdminlstratlon  has  been  the 
vigorous  leader  |ln  this  movement.  The  least 
which  President  Nixon's  action  has  done  Is 
to  transfer  the  Initiative,  the  coordination, 
and  the  Advlsofy  Council  function  from  the 
Small  Business!  Administration  to  another 
agency,  the  Debartment  of  Commerce.  The 
statement  Indicates  that  this  was  Imple- 
mented "as  recommended  by  tbe  Urban  Af- 
fairs Council." 

The  President  Is  certainly  entitled  to  seek 
and  to  adopt  jreconunendatlons  from  any 
quarter.  It  ma*  be  that  the  Urban  Affairs 
Council  referreq  to  Is  the  same  as  the  "Coun- 
cil on  Urban  Aisalrs"  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 33,  to  be  cotiposed  of  the  Vice  President, 
several  Cablneti  members  and  White  House 


staff  members.  This  announcement  also  de- 
scribed the  formation  of  several  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Council,  including  one  on  Minori- 
ty Business  Enterprise,  to  be  chaired  by  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Stans.  If  this  Is  In  fact 
the  Cotmcll  which  made  the  recommenda- 
tion, there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evi- 
dence that  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion was  represented  at  any  stage  of  the  de- 
liberations. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  clear  that  the  Con- 
gress is  obliged  to  exercise  Its  Judgment  in 
these  matters,  and  the  Congress  begins  with 
knowledge  of  a  substantial  record  of  ac- 
complishment by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration In  this  as  well  as  many  other  areas. 

At  this  time,  several  pvossibllltles  emerge 
with  regard  to  the  status  of  SBA.  Either  the 
transfers  of  function  under  Executive  Order 
No.  11458  are  Intended  to  be  limited;  or 
thay  may  be  the  first  of  several  transfers:  or, 
if  Mr.  Stans'  position  is  adopted,  they  may 
signal  the  Intention  of  the  administration  to 
do  away  with  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration entirely  and  relocate  Its  functions 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Con- 
siderable confusion  has  been  engendered  over 
what  course  the  new  administration  desires 
to  follow  m  this  field. 

Because  of  this,  I  believe  It  Is  quite  un- 
derstandable that  we  In  the  Senate  would 
react  strongly.  The  historical  record  as  re- 
viewed by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible)  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  demonstrates  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  the  small  businessman  Is 
benefited  more  with  an  Independent  Small 
Business  Administration,  than  with  a  pro- 
gram under  the  Department  of  Commerce.  It 
would  seem  to  me  unfortunate  If  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  Is  to  be  a  lack  of  sup- 
port for  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

In  our  State  of  West  Virginia,  I  know  that 
the  small  businessman  has  been  well  served 
by  having  an  agency  that  he  may  call  his 
own.  The  loan  programs,  particularly  the 
community  development  loans,  are  vital  for 
our  towns  and  cities.  The  financial  assist- 
ance, procurement  contracting  and  subcon- 
tracting programs,  and  the  possibilities  of 
transferring  some  of  the  new  technology  to 
small  businesses  are  vital  to  the  future  of  my 
SUte. 

As  a  member  of  the  Procurement  Sub- 
committee and  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  I  can 
give  specific  examples  of  the  advantages  of 
having  small  business  in  an  independent 
rather  than  a  subordinate  position.  During 
the  1966  proceedings  on  this  matter,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
quoted  an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  on  March  1966,  as  follows: 

"Sponsors  of  the  SBA's  independence  fear 
that  tucking  it  in  some  cranny  of  Commerce, 
where  big  business  enjoys  major  Influence, 
will  in  effect  kill  the  agency.  There  is  some 
historical  Justification  for  this  view.  During 
World  War  II  a  couple  of  small  precursors 
of  the  SBA  did  an  ineffective  Job.  The  Divi- 
sion of  Contract  Distribution  created  In  1941, 
and  a  subsequent  small  business  unit  within 
Commerce,  were  both  largely  paper  organiza- 
tions." 

The  figiiree  for  the  SBA  procurement  as- 
sistance program  demonstrate  that  this  has 
been  an  effective  tool  In  encouraging  awards 
to  smaller  business  firms.  In  fiscal  year  1967, 
the  Small  Business  set -aside  program  was 
responsible  for  $1.9  billion  worth  of  defense 
contracts  and  $310  million  worth  of  civilian 
contrEicts  being  awarded  to  small  firms.  This 
represented  approximately  4>4  percent  of  all 
procurement  dollars  during  that  year.'^  The 
value  of  this  program  was  further  demon- 
strated during  recent  years  when  the  role 
of  small  business  specialists  was  restricted 
by  the  Defense  Department  in  1966  and  1967. 
The  ratio  of  set-aside  to  total  defense  pro- 
curement declined  substantially,  and  the  sit- 


uation was  not  corrected  until  the  Joint  set- 
aside  program  was  revived  and  small  busi- 
ness specialists  were  reassigned  to  their  pre- 
vious duties. 

Another  procurement  program  which  has 
aided  smaller  firms  in  obtaining  new  Gov- 
ernment contracts  Is  the  "certificate  of  com- 
petency" which  allows  a  small  businessman, 
whose  low  bid  Is  rejected  by  the  Govern- 
ment because  of  supposed  shortcoming  in 
capital  or  credit,  to  appeal  to  SBA  for  such 
a  certificate.  Since  1953  SBA  has  processed 
over  5,000  applications  for  COC's,  and  has 
Issued  more  than  2,000  with  a  value  to  the 
small  firms  of  approximately  9429  million 
and  savings  to  taxpayers  of  about  (33>,2 
million.'* 

Additionally,  the  benefits  of  transferring 
new  science  and  technology  to  small  busi- 
nesses hold  significant  promise  and  the  as- 
sistance of  SBA  In  the  Initial  stages  of  how 
this  may  be  accomplished  has  been  Invalu- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  among  those  who 
doubt  that  all  of  this  would  take  place  with- 
out the  special  assistance,  special  focus,  and 
special  concern  of  an  agency  dedicated  to 
the  small  businessman  of  this  country.  It  is 
my  hope  that  President  Nlzon  will  resolve 
the  existing  uncertainty  by  stating  his  strong 
and  active  support  for  an  Independent  SBA. 
However,  If  he  does  not,  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  feel  keenly  of  responsibilities 
toward  the  small  businessman,  will  continue 
to  advance  small  business  Interests,  with 
or  without  this  support. 

ExHXBrr    1 

(Prom   Weekly   Compilation   of  Presidential 

Documents,  Mar.  10,  1969 1 

Minority   Business   Enterprise 

(Statement  by   the  President   upon  signing 
an   Executive    order   providing   for   a   na- 
tional program.  Mar.  5, 1969) 
I  have  often  made  the  point  that  to  foster 
the  economic  status  and  the  pride  of  mem- 
bers of  our  minority  groups  we  must  seek  to 
involve  tixera  more  fully  In  our  private  en- 
terprise system.  Blacks,  Mexican-Americans, 
Puerto  Ricans,  Indians,  and  others  must  in- 
creasingly be  encouraged  to  enter  the  field 
of  business,  both  in  the  areas  where  they  now 
live  and  In  the  larger  commercial  commu- 
nity— and  not  only  as  workers,  but  also  as 
managers  and  owners. 

Providing  better  Job  training  and  making 
more  Jobs  available  Is  only  part  of  the  an- 
swer. 

We  must  also  provide  an  expanded  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  free  enterprise 
system  at  all  levels — not  only  to  share  the 
economic  benefits  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem more  broadly,  but  also  to  encourage 
pride,  dignity,  and  a  sense  of  independence. 
In  order  to  do  this,  we  need  to  remove  com- 
mercial obstacles  which  have  too  often  stood 
In  the  way  of  minority-group  members — 
obstacles  such  as  the  unavailability  of  credit, 
insurance,  and  technical  assistance.  Involve- 
ment In  business  has  always  been  a  major 
route  toward  participation  In  the  main- 
stream of  American  life.  Our  aim  Is  to  open 
that  route  to  potentially  successful  persons 
who  have  not  had  access  to  It  before. 

Encouraging  Increased  minority-group 
business  activity  Is  one  of  the  priority  alms 
of  this  administration. 

The  Federal  Government  has  long  been  in- 
volved In  various  programs  to  support  the 
development  of  new  business  enterprises,  and 
to  help  struggling  new  ones  become  more  sta- 
ble. By  one  count,  there  tire  now  116  such 
programs,  operated  by  no  less  than  21  differ- 
ent departments  and  agencies.  These  are 
largely  uncoordinated. 

Recently,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion launched  a  program  for  the  stimulation 
of  minority  group  enterprise.  Tills  program 
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has  been  well  received,  and  deserves  con- 
tinuing support.  With  better  coordination,  a 
broiler  range  of  Government  resources  and 
assistance  can  be  made  available. 

Many  private,  voluntary  organizations,  and 
many  major  corporations,  have  done  out- 
standing work  in  assisting  the  development 
of  new  business  enterprises  among  minority 
groups.  Often,  however,  their  efforts  have  not 
had  the  Government  support  that  they 
deserve. 

As  recommended  by  the  Urban  Affairs 
Council,  I  intend  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  an  Office  of  Minority 
Btislness  Enterprise.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans.  this  new  office 
will  be  the  focal  point  of  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  assist  the  establishment  of 
new  minority  enterprises  and  expansion  of 
existing  ones.  It  will  seek  to  concentrate 
Government  resources,  and  also  to  Involve 
the  business  community  and  others  In  order 
to  enlist  the  full  range  of  the  Nation's  re- 
sources. 

This  new  office  will  be  headed  by  an  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
It  win  have  the  direct,  personal  attention  of 
the  Secretary.  On  Its  own.  It  will  seek  to  de- 
velop new  business  opportunities.  It  will  co- 
ordinate the  efforte  of  other  government 
agencies  in  encouraging  minority  enterprise. 
It  wlU  mobilize  financial  and  otherjjesources. 
both  public  and  private.  It  will  provide  the 
centralized  leadership  which  In  the  past  has 
not  been  sufficiently  evident.  It  will  seek  to 
provide  a  better  focus  of  government  pro- 
grams at  the  local  level,  in  order  to  give  them 
the  impact  Intended.  It  will  constantly  review 
both  existing  and  possible  new  programs  for 
the  encouragement  of  minority  business  en- 
terprise, and  will  make  recommendations  for 
further  executive  and  legislative  action  as 
appropriate. 

I  have  today  Issued  an  Executive  order  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  programs  related  to  the 
strengthening  of  minority  bxislness  enter- 
prise, and  authorizing  him  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  do  so  effecUvely.  The  order  also 
provides  for  the  creation  of  an  Advisory 
Council  for  Minority  Business  Enterprise, 
and  for  the  establishment  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  of  an  information  center  for 
the  compiling  and  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion on  successful  minority  business  enter- 
prise programs. 

This  Is  not  a  substitute  for  the  many 
other  efforts  that  continue  to  be  needed  U 
we  are  to  make  headway  against  the  ravages 
of  poverty.  It  Is  a  supplement,  dealing  with  a 
special  but  vital  part  of  the  broader  effort  to 
bring  the  members  of  our  minority  groups 
Into  full  participation  In  the  American  so- 
ciety and  economy.  Its  success  will  be  meas- 
ured by  tangible  results,  not  by  the  volume 
of  studies. 

What  we  are  doing  Is  recognizing  that  in 
addition  to  the  basic  problems  of  poverty 
Itself,  there  Is  an  additional  need  to 
stimulate  thoee  enterprises  that  can  give 
members  of  minority  groups  confidence  that 
avenues  of  opportunity  are  neither  closed 
nor  limited;  enterprises  that  will  demon- 
strate that  blacks.  Mexican-Americans,  and 
others  can  participate  In  a  growing  economy 
on  the  basis  of  equal  opportunity  at  the  top 
of  the  ladder  as  well  as  on  Its  lower  rungs. 

KEEP    SBA    INDEPENDENT 

Mr.  McInttre.  Mr.  President,  on  February 
26,  1969,  I  had  the  privilege,  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Subcommittee  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  to 
question  Mr.  HUary  J.  Sandoval.  Jr.,  the  then 
nominee  to  be  Administrator  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  at  some  length.  Tradi- 
tionally, the  subcommittee  has  always  been 
quite  Interested  In  the  commitment  and  re- 
solve of  any  future  SBA  Administrator  to 
"fight  the  good  fight"  for  the  Agency  and  for 
the  American  small  businessman.  Most  of 
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us  are  aware  of  the  periodic  attempts  to 
dilute  or  water  down  SBA  by  placing  It  with- 
in the  Department  of  Commerce  or  some 
other  agency  of  the  Federal  Government.         ^ 

So  It  was  quite  natural  for  me  to  discuss 
SBA's  Independence  in  some  detail  with  Mr. 
Sandoval.  On  three  separate  occasions  I 
raised  this  matter  with  the  nominee,  and 
each  time  I  was  unable  to  tell  by  his  answers 
the  extent  of  either  his  commitment  or  his 
resolve  to  protect  the  Independence  of  SBA. 
I  made  my  position  quite  clear  and  con- 
cluded Mr.  Sandoval,  being  very  new  to 
Washington,  was  perhaps  suffering  from  a 
mild  case  of  stage  fright. 

You  can  Imagine  my  surprise  when,  on 
March  6,  Just  8  days  later.  I  read  where 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans  had  stated  that 
"SBA,  by  definition,  ought  to  be  part  of  the 
Commerce  Department."  " 

It  then  began  to  appear  as  though  a  move 
was  underway  again  within  the  executive 
branch  to  strip  SBA  of  Its  status  as  an  inde- 
pendent Federal  agency  and  place  It  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Printed  and 
other  reports  continue  to  bear  this  out. 

Mr.  President,  this  body  well  knows  how  I 
feel  about  an  SBA-Department  of  Commerce 
merger.  Along  with  Senator  Sparkman,  Sen- 
ator Smathers,  and  Senator  Bible,  I  assisted 
m  our  successful  effort  In  1965  to  prevent 
such  a  merger.  It  was  not  wise  to  weaken 
SBA  then.  It  is  even  less  wise  now. 

SBA  Is  a  small  agency,  as  Federal  agencies 
go  But  I  consider  this  smallness  as  one  of 
Its  best  assets.  This  Is  the  key  to  SBA's  effec- 
tiveness. If  some  larger,  cumbersome  tigency 
were  to  swallow  up  SBA,  as  Is  now  being  dis- 
cussed, SBA's  effectiveness  and  capabilities 
would  be  muted.  If  not  strangled  and  de- 
stroyed. It  could  no  longer  remain  a  viable 
agency,  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican small  businessman. 

Mr.  President.  SBA  today  serves  as  the 
spokesman  for  over  5  million  small  businesses 
which  employ  over  40  million  people.  Small 
business  contributes  SSVj  percent  to  our  an- 
nual gross  national  product  of  over  $808  bil- 
lion. 

Small  business,  then,  is  small  only  In  terms 
of  store  size  and  number  of  employees.  But 
It  is  not  smaU  In  the  Impact  It  has  on  our 
economy  and  on  our  free  enterprise  system. 
Small  business  requires  and  deserves  the 
same  services  and  the  same  recognition  on  an 
equal  basis  with  other  important  interest 
groups  operating  within  our  economy.  SBA, 
at  the  executive  level  of  Government,  la  the 
only  strong  and  effective  advocate  for  small 
business. 

In  1953,  Congress  created  SBA  as  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
SBA  was  designed  to  serve  the  small  busi- 
nessman as  a  one-stop  shop  center,  an  agency 
where  he  could  receive  assistance  of  a  per- 
sonal, responsive  nature,  free  from  big  busi- 
ness Influence.  Over  the  years,  SBA  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  effective  spokesman  for 
small  business.  SBA's  record  Is  quite  good. 

During  the  first  decade  and  a  half  since 
the  creation  of  SBA.  that  agency  made  over 
85,000  regular  business  loans  to  small  con- 
cerns. The  total  dollar  volume  of  these  loans 
was  over  $4  bllUon. 

During  this  same  period,  over  $19  bllUon 
In  Federal  procurement  awards  were  set 
aside  for  small  businesses. 

Since  1953.  SBA  has  distributed  over  41 
million  maneigement  publications  and  con- 
ducted over  10.000  management  assUtance 
courses. 

This  fine  record  exemplifies  one  word: 
"service." 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  any  departure 
from  complete  Independence  for  SBA  will 
damage  Irreparably  this  service  and  may 
cause  distress  and  difficulty  In  the  overall 
economy. 

Certainly,  SBA  needs  to  remain  independ- 
ent now  more  than  ever  before — during  this 


period  of  corporate  giantism,  conglomerate 
mergers,  high  Interest  rates,  and  fiscal 
stress— all  resulting  in  a  shift  of  credit  avail- 
ability from  small  business  to  big  business. 

I  told  Mr.  Sandoval  on  February  23,  and 
I  quote: 

"If  somebody  starts  pushing  you  around 
you  have  a  lot  of  friends  up  here  on 
the  hlil  .  .  .  ,  you  get  on  the  telephone  or 
come  running  up  here." 

That  states  my  position  quite  clearly.  I 
think  Mr.  Sandoval  got  the  message,  which 
Is  that  this  is  no  time  to  down-grade  SBA  by 
making  It  subordinate  to  any  other  agency 
or  department.  This  Is  no  partisan  matter.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
support  the  full  Independence  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 


SBA's  independence   AGAIN   THREATENED 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  In 
behalf  of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  the  American  small  businessman  That 
agency's  independence  once  again  Is  being 
threatened.  Printed  and  other  recent  reports 
indicate  a  movement  Is  apparently  underway 
within  the  executive  branch  which  would 
strip  SBA  of  Its  statutory  Independence  as 
the  Nation's  spokesman  for  the  small  busi- 
nessman at  the  Federal  level.  SBA.  for  at 
least  the  third  time  since  1965.  Is  facing 
absorption  within  another  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  most  likely  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  Commerce.  For  Instance,  on  March  6. 
1969,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  said  SBA 
"by  definition"  ought  to  be  part  of  the  Com- 
merce Department.** 

SBA  was  created  as  an  independent  agency 
In  1953  during  the  Elsenhower-Nixon  admin- 
istration. The  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  was  passed  during  the  second 
Elsenhower-Nlxon  administration.  Both  of 
these  legislative  landmarks  recognized  the 
real,  urgent  need  of  the  American  small 
businessman  to  enjoy  direct,  responsive,  and 
realistic  representation  in  Washington. 
Under  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953,  the 
Administrator  of  SBA  reports  directly  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  there  U  no  better  representation 
than  that. 

I  further  submit  that.  If  SBA's  Independ- 
ence is  watered  down,  the  result  will  be 
diminished  activity  in  the  small  business 
sector  which  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
land. 

Mr.  President,  the  small  business  conunu- 
nlty  Is  SVi  million  small  firms.  These  busi- 
nesses contribute  nearly  40  percent  of  otir 
gross  national  product  of  $800  blUlon  an- 
nually. They  provide  employment  for  40  mil- 
lion people  and  support  for  the  families  of 
these  small  business-owners.  Should  we 
deny  this  bulwark  of  our  free  enterprise 
system  independent  representation  at  the 
Federal  level? 

If  we  do,  then  we  apparently  believe  that 
the  problems  and  needs  of  the  small.  Inde- 
pendent businessman  are  Just  the  same  as 
the  problems  and  needs  of  General  Motors  or 
any  other  American  corporate  giant. 

Mr.  President,  commonsense  tells  us  that 
this  line  of  reasoning  Just  is  not  so.  President 
Nixon's  father  was  a  small  businessman.  He 
owned  and  operated  a  small  service  station 
and  grocery  store  in  Whlttler.  Calif.  I  seri- 
ously doubt  If  he  regarded  himself  "in  the 
same  boat"  with  any  of  our  better  known 
corporate  giants.  And  neither  does  any  other 
small  shopKJwner  or  storekeeper. 

During  the  decade  and  a  half  since  SBA 
was  created  as  an  independent  agency,  SBA 
has  served  the  small  entrepreneur  well.  Some 
85  000  small  firms  have  borrowed  over  $4  bil- 
lion- small  communities  have  received  nearly 
one-half  bUUon  dollars  In  local  development 
company  loans,  which,  in  turn,  have  creeted, 
or  saved,  94,850  Jobs;  and  small  business  In- 
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vestment  companies  have  made  approximate- 
ly 30,000  loan4  totaling  about  •1.4  billion. 

These  fl^ur4e  clearly  show  the  extent  to 
which  SBA  hBs  served  the  small  business 
community,  tke  free  enterprise  system,  and 
the  Nation.       | 

Mr.  Presldeft,  while  I  am  quite  proud  of 
the  fine  Job  dciie  by  SBA  over  the  years,  It  can 
do  an  even  better  Job  for  the  country's  small 
businessman  m  the  years  Imnfiedlately  ahead. 
SBA  has  perhaps  the  best  economic  develop- 
ment tools  of  fny  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. These  are  proven  "working  tools," 
not  "ple-ln-tie-sky"  theories.  These  tools 
have  been  ho4ed  to  a  keen  edge  of  effective- 
ness. 

To  put  It  lb  the  vernacular  of  many  of 
today's  young  people.  SBA  has  been  "doing  Its 
own  thing."  aid  I  might  add.  It  continues  to 
do  It  very  well  J 

Now  la  not  tie  time  for  us  to  tamper  with  a 
proven  prograii.  High  interest  rates,  shortage 
of  funds  and  other  fiscal  uncertainties  are 
the  benchmark  of  today's  business  world.  It 
is  therefore  urgent  and  very  necessary  that 
SBA  remain  an  Independent  spokesman  for 
the  small  busmessman  during  these  difficult 
times. 

Recently.  Sebator  Alan  Bible,  the  very  able 
and  alert  chall  man  of  the  Senate  Small  Busl- 
jiess  Q3mmlt«e,  circulated  a  committee 
resolution  expressing  strong  support  for  the 
continued  Ind  tpendence  of  SBA.  As  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
I  was  pleased  ,0  place  my  signature  Just  be- 
low Senator  Bible's.  This  marks  the  second 
time  In  3  yeais  1  have  signed  such  a  resolu- 
tion and  at  liast  the  third  time  in  3  years 
that  I  have  ta^n  the  Senate  floor  to  discuss 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Presideiit,  at  this  point  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  remarks  of  February  4, 
1966.  be  reprinted  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  thill  statement.  My  remarks  were 
appropriate   tl  en,   and   they   are   even   more 


so  now. 

The    PREsroiNc 
tlon,  it  Is  so  (rdered. 


(See  exhibit 


Mr.  SPAKKSfkN.  I  do  not  feel  that  It  is 
necessary  for  ine  to  belabor  this  point.  The 
record  Is  quit*  clear.  There  exists  a  great 
deal  of  opposlltlon  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  any  i>lan  or  proposal  which  Jeop- 
ardizes the  li  dependent  status  of  SBA.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  study  this  issue  carefully  and  will  not  be 
easily  led  intd  a  course  of  action  that  Is 
clearly  detrimdntal  to  the  future  success  of 
the  American    imall  businessman. 


The    Rtjmored 
Business 
Within  the 


Mr.  Spaskma^ 
article  In  this 
Jerry  Kluttz  s4ylng 
has  under  active 
datlon  that 
tlon  be  strippe*  I 
placed  within 
Rumors  that 
making  have 

Mr.  PresidenI 
these  rumors 
reported  publicly 
cern  has 
It  necessary,  as 
Business 
Small  Bxisiness 
and  Cturency 
has,  down  through 
interest  In 
small  businesses 
on  this  subject. 
!  Mr.  President 
consideration 


Oppicer.    Without    objec- 


1.) 


i^XHIBIT    1 

[Prom    the    Cc  ncressional   Record, 
Feb.  4,  1966] 


Senate, 


Proposal    That    the    Small 
Administration      Be      Placed 
Department  of  Commerce 


Mr.  President,  there  was  an 

^ornlng's  Washington  Post  by 

that  the  administration 

consideration  a  recommen- 

Small  Business  Admlnlstra- 

of  its  independent  status  and 

he  Department  of  Commerce. 

auch  a  move  might  be  in  the 

persisted  for  several  weeks. 

I  have  been  concerned  about 
ind  now  that  they  are  being 
in  the  news  media,  my  con- 
to  the  extent  that  I  feel 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Small 
as   a   member   of   the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  and   as  one  who 
the  years,  taken  an  active 
affecting  the  4>4  million 
of  America,  that  I  speak  out 


deepened 


Comi  alttee. 


matters 


I  would  be  amazed  If  serious 
given  to  allowing  the  De- 


partment of  Commerce  to  absorb  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  When  this  agency 
was  first  created  there  was  considerable  de- 
bate In  the  Congress  on  this  very  question. 
The  matter  arose  in  the  form  of  a  conference 
report  submitted  to  the  Senate.  The  legisla- 
tion provided  for  the  creation  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  to  be  governed  by  a 
board  comprised  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  Chairman,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  as  members. 
During  the  debate  on  this  conference  report, 
those  in  the  Senate  who  were  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  Nation's  small  businesses  and 
who  were  sympathetic  to  meeting  those 
needs,  spoke  out  on  this  subject. 

Among  those  who  stood  up  for  a  Small 
Business  Administration  Independent  of  the 
policies  and  influence  of  other  departments 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
was  the  then  senior  Senator  from  Texas,  now 
President  of  the  United  States,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  President  Johnson  had  long  been  a 
champion  of  the  small  business  firms  of  this 
country  and,  during  that  debate,  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

"This  bill  would  place  the  Small  Business 
activities  of  the  Government  under  two  ma- 
jor Departments — Treasury  and  Commerce, 
and  yet,  practically  all  of  us  subscribe  to 
the  principle  that  a  small  business  agency 
cannot  be  effective  unless  it  is  independent." 

Another  distinguished  Member  of  this 
body,  who  later  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  was  the 
late  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  then  junior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
President  Kennedy  said: 

"The  Small  Business  Administration 
which  is  proposed  by  the  pending  legislation 
Is  deficient  in  several  respects.  If  such  an 
agency  is  to  be  of  real  help  to  small  business 
in  providing  technical  assistance,  long-term 
capital,  and  procurement  opportunities,  all 
of  which  are  of  primary  importance  In  ex- 
panding the  economies  of  New  England  and 
the  United  States,  the  following  defects  must 
be  corrected: 

"First,  such  agency  must  be  truly  inde- 
pendent and  not  subject  to  the  veto  power 
of  the  Commerce  and  Treasury  Departments. 
Experience  has  shown  that  such  Independ- 
ence Is  necessary  to  give  small  business  an 
effective  voice  In  the  Government." 

Another  recognized  champion  of  small 
business,  who  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  from  June 
1,  1950,  until  December  29,  1964,  and  who  was 
serving  as  chairman  of  its  Retailing,  Distribu- 
tion, and  Marketing  Practices  Subcommittee 
at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  high  office  of 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
now  serves  in  that  office,  was  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Senator  Humphrey 
said: 

"I  say  we  are  not  going  to  have  the  friend- 
ship of  smair  business  if  we  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  have  too  much  to  say  about  the 
definite  standards  to  be  set  with  respect  to 
small  business,  t>ecause  I  do  not  believe 
either  one  of  them  is  particularly  note- 
worthy as  a  champion  of  small  business  en- 
terprise. That  is  not  their  record.  They  have 
competence  In  other  fields,  but  not  in  this 
one. 

"I  am  delighted  the  committee  has  come 
forward  with  a  bill  that  gives  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
powers  unto  himself,  that  makes  him  the 
chairman  of  the  loan  policy  board,  and  that 
restricts  the  activities  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
being  advisers.  Let  the  record  be  clear.  An 
adviser  does  not  mean  a  proprietor.  The  Ad- 
ministrator can  take  advice,  or  he  can  re- 
ject it.  The  advisory  board  is  exactly  what 
Its  name  implies.  It  is  to  advise. 

"I  suggest  that  Congress  keep  a  very  care- 
ful,  watchful  eye  upon  how  the  advisers  act. 


I  think  we  shall  have  tm  opportunity  to  see 
whether  the  activities  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  will  be  In  the  spirit  of  truly 
helping  small,  competitive  business  enter- 
prise." 

The  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
Senator  Saltonstall,  who  serves  now  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  also  spoke  out 
on  this  subject.  Senator  Saltonstall  said: 

"Tlie  Small  Business  Administration  pro- 
vided for  by  S.  1523  would  be  a  completed 
independent  agency.  This,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  many  Massachusetts  businessmen  who 
have  written  to  me  on  the  subject,  is  a  very 
Important  feature.  A  small  business  agency 
should  have  as  its  primary  responsibility  the 
assistance  of  small  business.  The  experience 
of  the  last  10  years  has  made  that  inescap- 
ably clear.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
corrected  the  feature  of  the  Hill  bill  which 
was  recently  before  us  and  which  would  have 
made  the  head  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration subject  to  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  present  bill 
wisely  confines  their  advisory  functions  lu 
tlie  field  of  loan  policy." 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  privilege  of  par- 
tlcipaUng  in  that  debate  and  I  said  this  at 
that  time: 

"The  second  difference  between  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House-approved  bill  relates  to 
the  advisory  board.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
when  the  conference  report  on  the  defense 
production  bill  was  before  the  Senate,  many 
Senators  objected  to  the  provision  relating 
to  the  advisory  board,  on  the  ground  that 
It  became  not  simply  an  advisory  board,  but 
actually  a  governing  board.  Instead  of  the 
governing  authority  being  in  the  Admlnis- 
tor,  the  authority  was  vested  in  a  board,  of 
which  the  Administrator  was  not  even  the 
chairman:  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
the  chairman. 

"In  the  pending  bill,  as  has  been  so  well 
explained  today  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  board 
is  advisory,  the  Administrator  is  chairman, 
and  it  is  not  intended  in  any  way  that  the 
board  shall  administer  the  business  of  the 
agency  or  shall  govern  the  agency  itself.  I 
believe  those  two  changes  are  significant  and 
material,  and  make  the  Senate  bill  a  decided 
improvement  over  the  House  bill." 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  just  as  strongly  today 
as  I  felt  then  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration can  operate  effectively  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Nation's  small  business  firms 
only  as  an  Independent  agency  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Those  who  have  been  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  serving  as  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  have  like- 
wise recognized  the  need  of  Independent 
status  for  the  agency.  Of  course,  John  Home, 
who  served  as  Administrator  from  1961  until 
1963  was  serving  as  my  administrative  assist- 
ant at  the  time  the  SBA  was  created  as  an 
independent  agency.  He  actively  assisted  me 
in  the  debate  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
agency  and  the  establishment  of  its  inde- 
pendent status.  The  fact  Is  that  John  Home's 
position  on  the  question  of  independence  for 
the  SBA  was  so  well-known  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  recall,  that,  during  his  tenure  as 
Administrator  he  was  ever  questioned  on  the 
subject.  Had  he  been,  however.  I  know  what 
he  would  have  said  because  I  know  ;hat  he 
believed  in  the  independence  of  the  agency 
as  strongly  as  any  person  in  Government. 
When  John  Home  was  moved  to  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  in  1963,  President  Kennedy 
nominated  Mr.  Eugene  P.  Foley  to  replace 
him  as  Administrator. 

At  the  time  of  his  nomination,  Mr.  Foley 
was  serving  as  deputy  to  the  Secretary  oi 
Commerce,  and  sdnce  the  question  of  the 
independence  of  the  agency  versus  placing  It 
under  Commerce  had  been  of  such  concern 
to  the  Congress  originally,  it  was  only  natural 
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that  the  Congrees  would  Inquire  Into  his 
views  of  this  matter.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
make  that  inquiry  during  the  course  of  the 
confirmation  hearings  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  July  30,  1963. 
I  said  to  Mr.  Foley  at  that  time: 

"Tliere  was  discussion  originally  and  there 
were  proposals  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration •  •  •  be  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  One  of  the  fights  we  had 
In  setting  up  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration was  whether  or  not  it  should  be  an 
independent  agency  •  *  •  This  was  a  plan 
that  was  worked  out  by  this  committee  and 
a  plan  which  I  think  has  functioned  quite 

well."  ^      .^, 

I  then  asked  Mr.  Foley,  "You  subscribe 
to  this  idea,  don't  you,  of  an  independent 
agency?"  His  reply  was,  "I  do  wholeheartedly. 
Senator.  I  assxu-e  you  that  as  far  as  it  Is 
within  my  power  there  will  be  no  change. 
I  don't  expect  a  change." 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  history  of 
this  controversy,  the  hlghlighte  of  which  I 
have  tried  to  recite  above,  I  just  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  report  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  Is  accurate  In 
saying  that  a  proposal  to  place  the  Small 
Business  Administration  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  is  being  seriously  consid- 
ered by  the  administration.  I  certainly  hope 
that  it  Is  not  accurate,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  controversy  should  again  be 
a  subject  of  lengthy  debate  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

the  small  business  administration  should 
remain   independent 

Mr.  Gravel.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  would  like 
to  add  my  comments  on  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted today  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee. 
Senator  Bible. 

This  resolution,  In  my  opinion,  was  Justi- 
fied by  the  reports  which  have  circulated  not 
only  in  our  national  press,  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  referred,  but  in  some  international 
journals  as  well.  For  example,  the  London 
Economist  of  March  1,  1969,  reports  on  cer- 
tain statements  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  others  in  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion which,  m  the  opinion  of  the  reporter, 
"would  Impinge  directly  on  SBA's  Project 
Own."  For  the  Information  of  those  con- 
cerned, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
brief  article  be  printed  following  my  remarks. 

The  Presiding  Opticer.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  Gravel.  Mr.  President,  there  are  some 
opinions  m  this  article  which  I  would  not 
share.  The  record  is  clear,  for  Instance,  that 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  of 
the  Senate,  under  a  distingxilshed  series  of 
chairmen — Senators  Spaekman,  Smathers, 
and  Bible — has  been  in  the  forefront  of  every 
small  business  matter,  and  that  this  body 
has  done  so  out  of  an  abundance  of  concern 
for  advancing  the  Interests  of  all  of  the  Na- 
tion's small  businessmen.  It  would  be  accu- 
rate, I  believe,  to  say  that  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  Senate  and  House  were  suc- 
cessful In  preventing  SBA  programs  from 
"disappearing  Into  the  maw  of  another  Gov- 
ernment agency"  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Alaska  has 
for  many  years,  been  represented  on  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  I  am  proud  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Senator  E.  L. 
"Bob"  Bartlett  in  this  regard.  During  my 
career  It  has  been  brought  home  to  me  forc- 
ibly that  the  desire  among  Americans  to 
own  their  own  businesses  Is  very  deep  and 
very  widespread.  The  stirveys  available  In 
1964  Indicated  that  fully  half  of  all  Amer- 
ican wage  earners  either  attempt  to  go  into 
business  for  themselves  or  intend  to  do 
some  time  during  their  Uves.^ 

Senator  Bible  has  described  how  the  SBA 


has  turned  thU  dream  Into  a  reality  for 
200,000  small  businessmen.  The  Economist 
article  points  out  how  the  SBA  has  been  ex- 
tending this  effort  to  minority  groups  with 
the  so-called  Project  Own.  The  article  states 
that  SBA  loans  and  guarantees  to  aspir- 
ing minority  businessmen  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1968  rose  to  more  than  $31  million, 
more  than  triple  the  amount  granted  In 
the  same  months  of  1967.  According  to  of- 
ficial Government  estimates,  the  loan  ap- 
provals under  this  program  are  to  rise  from 
$32  million  in  1968  to  8306  million  in  fiscal 
year  1970,  an  Increase  of  856  percent." 
Said  the  Economist : 

"Signlflcantly  some  three-fifths  of  all 
these  (1958)  loans  were  made  by  private 
lending  institutions  with  guarantees  up  to 
90  percent  from  the  SBA  (allowing)  the  SBA 
to  Increase  its  activity  among  Negroes  and 
other  racial  minorities  without  running  up 
against  the  budgetary  ceilings  on  Its  lend- 
ing and  spending  powers." 

Thus,  It  seems  to  me  that  SBA  has  been 
a  notable  success,  not  only  In  Its  recent  at- 
tempts to  foster  minority  business  owner- 
ship, but  in  its  historic  venture  of  assisting 
all  small  businessmen  In  our  cities  and  coun- 
tryside to  survive  and  expand,  and  conse- 
quently to  provide  a  growth  factor  in  the 
economy. 

My  Information  Is  that  small  business  ac- 
counts for  40  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  and  about  50  percent  of  all  the  Jobs 
In  the  United  States.  It  is  thus  a  major  fac- 
tor throughout  the  country,  and  especially 
In  my  State.  The  record  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  Alaska  has  been  ex- 
emplary. Within  hours  of  the  Good  Friday, 
1964.  disaster,  SBA  had  a  team  of  person- 
nel en  route  to  Alaska,  and  within  6  months 
490  business  disaster  loans  and  455  home  dis- 
aster loans  had  been  granted.  As  Senator 
Bartlett  said  last  year. 

"Thanks  In  no  small  measure  to  this  help, 
Alaska  now  has  a  healthy  and  expanding 
economy."  " 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son 1  has  pointed  out,  small  business  has  also 
been  a  stirprlsingly  potent  force  in  innova- 
tion and  competition  in  the  United  States 
during  recent  years,  even  in  the  teeth  of  the 
growth  that  we  have  seen  in  giant  corporate 
business.  This  competition  and  Innovative 
play  a  direct  role  in  furnishing  alternative 
and  substitute  products  and  services,  and 
thus  tending  to  keep  price  levels  down  and 
exercising  a  restraint  on  inflation — a  func- 
tion which  the  traditional  free  market  can 
I>erform  with  great  benefits  to  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  hardly  need  to  point  out 
that  Inflation  remains  one  of  our  most  urgent 
concerns.  During  the  last  6  months  the  prime 
interest  rate  has  risen  from  6V4  to  7J/i  per- 
cent and  the  Federal  Reserve  discount  rate 
from  SVi  to  bV2  percent.  Other  market  rates 
have  escalated  proportionately,  bringing  In- 
terest rates  to  their  highest  levels  In  100 
years. 

These  credit  pressures,  of  course,  tend  to 
fall  most  heavily  upon  small  businessmen.'" 
It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  what  we  need 
Is  to  have  more  support,  more  assistance,  and 
more  funds  for  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. The  independence  of  this  agency  has 
demonstrated  its  worth  over  the  last  16  years 
and  Its  programs,  including  Project  Own, 
have  proven  their  worth.  A  transfer  of  func- 
tions, and  a  consequent  undermining  or 
destruction  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, In  my  opinion  would  constitute  a 
definite  step  backward.  I  am  therefore  glad 
to  Join  In  expressing  my  support  of  the  reso- 
lution presented  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible)  and  restating  my  support  for 
SBA  programs  of  assistance  to  American 
small  businessmen. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Exhibit  1 
Whose  Black  Capttalmm? 
Washington,  DC. — After  a  patronage 
struggle  between  Senators  Dlrksen  and  Tow- 
er, President  Nixon  has  at  last  decided  in 
favour  of  the  latter's  candidate  to  head  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  He  Is  Mr. 
Hilary  J.  Sandoval,  a  businessman  of  Mexican 
descent,  a  poliUcal  flgiire  In  his  home  coun- 
try of  west  Texas  but  little  known  In  Wash- 
ington. "We  do  not  yet  know,"  confessed 
an  SBA  spokesman,  "how  to  pronounce  his 
name." 

Mr.  Sandoval  Is  walking  Into  the  centre 
of  a  debate  inside  the  Nixon  Administration 
over  how  to  Implement  the  President's  cam- 
paign to  promote  "black  capitalism."  In  his 
half-year  at  the  SBA,  the  outgoing  Demo- 
cratic .idmlnlstrator,  Mr.  Howard  Samuels, 
bade  fair  to  transform  it  into  an  agency  for 
such  capitalism,  with  an  effort  which  he 
called  Project  Own.  SBA  loans  or  guarantees 
of  $31  million  given  to  aspiring  black  busi- 
nessmen between  September  and  December 
last  year  were  more  than  triple  the  amount 
granted  in  the  same  months  of  1967.  Signlfl- 
cantly some  three-fifths  of  all  these  loans 
were  made  by  private  lending  institutions 
with  guarantees  of  up  to  90  per  cent  from 
the  SBA:  this  allowed  the  SBA  to  increase  its 
activity  among  Negroes  and  other  racial  mi- 
norities without  running  up  against  the 
budgetary  ceilings  on  Its  lending  and  spend- 
ing powers. 

By  October  Mr.  Samuels  was  in  trouble. 
Following  hearings  that  month  the  conserva- 
tive Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  warned  him 
that  "discrimination  (in  favour  of  minority 
groups )  In  the  business  loan  programme  can- 
not be  permitted."  Had  Mr.  Samuels  retained 
his  Job,  says  one  member  of  the  committee, 
"we  would  have  caught  up  with  him  by 
March."  The  SBA.  according  to  congressional 
critics,  was  created  under  President  Elsen- 
hower not  as  a  welfare  agency  but  to  foster 
a  tenet  of  white  America :  that  the  little  local 
businessman  should  prosper.  In  December  the 
Incoming  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr  Mau- 
rice Slans,  laid  claim  all  but  openly  to  Proj- 
ect Own's  activities  when  he  said  that  "one 
of  the  first  decisions"  for  him  would  be 
whether  to  absorb  some  of  the  SBA's  activi- 
ties into  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Early 
in  February  the  President  told  the  depart- 
ment's employees  that  they  would  be  given 
new  responsibilities  to  provide  "all  people" 
with  a  chance  "to  become  owners  and  man- 
agers In  this  great  private  enterprise  system 
of  ours." 

Debate  In  the  A<lmlnlstratlon  has  not 
stopped  there.  When  the  President  wrote  to 
Congress  last  week  about  the  future  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  one  sentence 
m  the  message  read : 

"It  Is  also  my  Intent  that  the  vital  Com- 
munity Action  Programmes  (CAPs)  will  be 
pressed  forward,  and  that  in  the  area  of  eco- 
nomic development  OEO  will  have  an  Im- 
portant role  to  play.  In  co-operation  with 
other  agencies,  in  fostering  community- 
based  business  development." 

The  idea  now.  according  to  one  member 
of  the  Administration,  is  "to  convert  CAPs 
to  capitalism." 

This  would  Impinge  directly  on  the  SBA's 
Project  Own.  So  also  would  the  Idea  of  a 
national  Community  Development  Bank  be- 
ing put  forward  vigorously  by  Mr.  James 
Farmer,  the  Negro  leader  from  New  York,  who 
Is  shortly  to  join  as  an  Assistant  Secretary 
yet  another,  more  muscular  arm  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare.  Such  a  bank  would 
lend  or  guarantee  loans  to  local  development 
banks  and  businesses,  just  as  SBA  has  been 
doing.  MeanwhUe  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  is  preparing  to  fight  (as  it  did 
most  successfully  under  President  Johnson) 
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to  prevent  any  ISBA  programme  disappearing 
Into  the  maw  ol'  another  government  agency; 
In  this  case  tl^  programme  in  question  is 
disliked  by  th<i  committee  which,  for  this 
very  reason,  \^ant8  to  keep  it  under  its 
thumb. 

A  decision  onj  how  to  deal  with  black  capi- 
talism is  promsed  by  the  White  House  in 
"weeks  rather  t^ian  months."  The  President's 
Arthxir  Burns,  who  is  pre- 
I  Iwhole  uncomfortable  debate, 
believes  In  devalvlng  the  project  as  much  sis 
possible  on  to  private  business  through  tax 
and  other  Incentives.  But  he  has  to  make 
peace  among  the  departmental  warriors  who 
are  determined  to  corral  Mr.  Nixon's  social 
solutions  into  t  leir  own  empires. 

SOMB  SUGGESTtOUS  REGARDING  THE  SMALL  BUSI- 
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Then  in  1953  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration was  established  as  the  first 
inaepenaent  agency  of  the  Government 
speciflcally  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  fostering  the  interests  of  all  of  the  small 
bublness  community.  £k),  it  was  not  until 
the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953  and  the  Small 
Business  Investment  and  Tax  Acts  of  1958 
that  small  business  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try reached  the  takeoff  point. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  would  seri- 
ously contend  that  small  businesses  do  not 
have  unique  problems  because  of  their  size. 
President  Elsenhower,  who  had  a  good  record 
on  small  business,  recognized  this  fact  on 
several  occasions  with  active  efforts  to  iden- 
tify these  problems  and  attempts  to  resolve 
them.  For  Instance,  in  setting  up  a  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Small  Business  in  May  of 
1956  the  President  stated,  as  part  of  his 
mandate: 

"'(T)he  conditions  of  our  modern  economy 
are  such  that  many  small  concerns  confront 
substantial  hindrances  to  their  growth  It 
is  my  wish  that  the  Federal  Government 
keep  fully  abreast  of  developments  that 
affect  small  business  ...  To  that  end  I  am 
establishing    (the  said  committee)." 

In  the  first  progress  report  of  August  7, 
1956,  the  Cabinet  Committee  made  14  rec- 
ommendations for  the  betterment  of  small 
bulness  condl'^ions,  many  of  which  have 
Since  been  enacted,  including  No.  8  which 
called  for  the  continuation  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  as  a  permanent  and 
Independent  agency  of  the  Government. 

Another  example  is  that  Small  Business 
.Administrator  Wendell  Barnes,  writing  in  the 
winder  of  1959.  nbout  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958,  stated: 

"This  legislation  is  designed  to  fill  a  gap 
in  small  business  financing.  Equity  capital 
and  long-term  loans  for  growth  and  de- 
velopment purposes  have  never  been  readily 
available  to  small  business.  Commercial 
banks  furnish  short  and  intermediate-term 
loans,  but  not  venture  capital  and  long-term 
credit.  Existing  institutions  which  could  pro- 
vide venture  capital  are  not  able  to  assist 
smaller  firms,  since  the  cost  for  public  sale 
of  securities  is  disproportionately  high  to 
small  business  issuers. 

"The  Small  Business  Administration, 
under  its  regular  lending  program,  can  assist 
small  business  concerns  with  intermediate- 
term  loans,  but  cannot  provide  the  long- 
term  funds  needed  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment. As  a  result,  there  has  been  no  insti- 
tutional source  to  which  small  business 
could  turn  to  meet  its  capital  needs.  It  is 
this  so-called  institutional  gap  which  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  Is 
designed  to  fill."=' 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  administration 
over  the  years  has  recognized  that  small 
business  has  these  special  problems,  and 
that  it  is  especially  vulnerable  to  economic 
reverses  during  periods  of  recession  and  tight 
money,  and  that  small  companies  take 
longer  to  recover  from  the  reverses  than 
large  national  corporations. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  this  history 
is  the  seeming  absence  of  any  outstanding 
accomplishments,  or  even  decisive  initiatives 
in  behalf  of  small  business  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  After  1941,  when  the 
President  or  the  Congress  wished  to  move 
ahead  in  this  field,  they  turned  to  special 
agencies,  the  White  House  Committee  and, 
ultimately,  as  the  SBA  gained  in  stature,  to 
that  agency.  The  measure  of  stature  which 
this  little  agency  has  attained  was  well 
summarized  on  the  occasion  of  Its  15th  an- 
niversary last  year  by  severEil  Members  of 
this  body.- 

It  is  my  feeling  that  SBA's  greatest 
achievement  has  been  to  bring  the  Federal 
Government  closer  to  many  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  I  know  that  this  has  been  the 
case  in  my  own  State  of  Louisiana.  An  out- 
standing example  followed  hurricane  Betsy, 


when  the  SBA  mobilized  Its  resources  and 
concentrated  them  throughout  the  State  to 
deal  with  the  widespread  needs  for  loans  to 
rebiiild  the  damaged  businesses  and  homes. 
I  have  been  at  numerous  conferences  on  pro- 
curement contracting  and  subcontracting 
opportunities,  or  lease  guarantees,  on  man- 
agement assistance,  and  other  programs  de- 
veloped by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. These,  as  well  as  the  funds  from  the 
loan  programs,  have  brought  countless  small 
businesses  of  my  State  Into  the  economic 
mainstream  of  this  country.  The  assistance 
of  SBA  has  been  the  difference,  in  many  bus- 
iness situations,  between  success  and  failure, 
between  ownership  and  going  to  work  for 
another  man. 

These  Individual  and  aggregate  accomp- 
lishments of  SBA  are  not  Just  a  matter  ol 
the  quantity  of  activity;  they  are  matters  of 
its  quality — the  willingness  of  the  local  and 
national  representatives  of  SBA  to  extend 
their  resources,  their  time,  and  their  best 
thoughts  for  the  benefit  of  the  little  busi- 
nessman. These  commitments  do  not  arise 
out  of  organizational  charts  or  logical  syllo- 
gisms. They  are  intangibles,  like  self-respect 
or  Job  satisfaction  or  Independence.  These 
Intangible  values  are  deep  in  the  bones  of 
the  people  of  Louisiana  and  of  this  country. 
The  livelihood  of  one  family  out  of  10 
depends  upon  the  welfare  of  a  small  busi- 
ness. As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  has  pointed  out,  about  half  of  our 
working  people  would  like  to  be  in  business 
for  themselves  if  they  could  find  a  way  to 
do  so. 

Over  the  years  we  have  found  a  way  for 
more  than  200.000  of  these  people  to  make 
that  American  dream  into  a  reality.  They 
have  come  to  the  SBA  as  an  agency  which 
they  feel  can  help  them  realize  these  goals. 
The  business  community  of  this  country  has 
come  to  think  of  the  SBA  as  their  agency. 
They  feel  that  its  Independence  strengthens 
their  Independence,  and  they  are  right. 

To  diminish  the  SBA  In  stature  by  mak- 
ing It  a  small  part  of  any  large  department 
would,  in  my  Judgment,  not  only  be  a  sym- 
bolic but  an  actual  downgrading  of  small 
business  values  within  the  Government  and 
throughout  the  country.  An  independent 
Small  Business  Administrator  can  talk  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  about 
small  business  needs.  He  can.  and  often  does, 
testify  before  the  Congress.  He  can  devote 
his  full  time  and  energy  and  that  of  his 
staff  and  organization  on  what  is  best  for 
the  small  businessman. 

If  SBA  is  made  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
trator can  do  only  what  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  tells  him  he  can  do,  after  wait- 
ing around  to  hear  from  the  Secretary  about 
whether  he  can  do  it  or  not. 

I  do  not  say  this  as  any  reflection  upon 
the  present  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Stans.  or  upon  any  previous  Secretary.  It  is 
Just  naturally  a  part  ot  the  character  of 
bureaucracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  disturbed  by  the 
statements  of  some  people  within  the  ad- 
ministration who  do  not  seem  to  be  familiar 
with  our  experience  In  these  matters. 

I  have  become  concerned  over  actions 
transferring  the  coordination  of  certain  pro- 
grams, and  the  advisory  councils  on  these 
minority  business  enterprise  problems,  from 
the  SBA  to  the  Department  of  Coirmerce. 
I  cannot  help  but  note  that  the  council,  and 
the  subcommittee  set  up  to  deal  with  urban 
problems  and  minority  business  enterprise 
problems,  does  not  Include  the  Office  of  the 
Small  Business  Administrator.  I  believe  that 
It  would  be  in  the  public  Interest,  as  well  as 
in  the  Interest  of  the  SVi  million  small  busi- 
nessmen in  this  country,  for  those  who  are  in 
control  of  the  executive  branch  to  do  some 
further  thinking  about  these  problems. 
In  addition,  I  might  suggest  that  there 
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be  some  visible  encouragement  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  carry  forward 
Its  excellent  record  of  achievement,  to  pro- 
vide It  with  adequate  funds  for  its  programs, 
and  to  give  It  its  rightful  place  In  the  coun- 
cils of  government.  By  taking  steps  in  this 
direction,  the  new  administration  can  as- 
sure that  SBA  can  continue  In  the  work  that 
it  has  pioneered,  and  has  done  so  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  these  recom- 
mendations may  be  of  some  value,  and  that 
this  matter  can  be  worked  out  rather  than 
fought  out.  As  in  the  past,  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  Is  ready  to  follow  either 
course  where  the  Interests  of  the  small  busi- 
ness community  of  my  State  and  Nation  are 
Involved. 
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Small   Business   Caught   in    Triple   Credit 
Squeeze — Administration  Shoot-d  Release 
$170  Million  in  SBA  Loan  AuTHORrnr  Now 
Mr.    Bible.    Mr.    President,    I    Invite    the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  credit  prob- 
lems of  small  business  firms,  which  are  be- 
coming Increasingly  acute. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  on  which  I  serve  as  chair- 
man, concluded  preliminary  hearings  on  the 
legislative  oversight  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Evidence  developed  in  the  course  of  this 
Inquiry  Indicates  that  the  executive  branch 
ha-  reduced  the  business  loan  program  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  by  58.48 
percent  for  fiscal  year  1969.  In  other  words, 
for  the  12  months  ending  on  June  30  of  this 
year,  the  White  House  has  allowed  SBA  to 
loan  only  about  two-fifths  of  the  sums  budg- 
eted and  approved  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress for  this  period.  The  amounts  with- 
held are  In  three  categories  as  follows: 


SBA  BUSINESS  LOANS 

|ln  (tiillions  of  dollars! 

Imme- 

diate 

Small 

partici- 

business 

pation 

invest- 

Direct 

loans 

ment 

loan 

(SBA 

company 

Fiscjil  year  1969 

program 

share) 

program 

Loan  authorization  approved 

by  Congress      

77 

184.0 

30.0 

Loan  authorization 

committed..   . 

18 

94.1 

8.7 

Loan  authority 

remaining  on 

June  20,  1969 

59 

89.9 

21.3 

Total 

170.2 

The  officials  of  the  SBA  testifying  at  our 
hearings  agreed  that  If  this  remaining  $170 
million  of  loan  authority  is  not  released  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  it  will  lapse  and 
therefore  become  permanently  unavailable 
for  any  assistance  to  the  51/2  million  small 
business  firms  of  this  country. 

In  an  effort  to  restor"  this  loan  money, 
I  have,  on  behalf  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, forwarded  to  the  White  House  a  let- 
ter urging  the  President  and  the  Bureau  of 


tbe  Budget  to  take  all  steps  necessary  to 
assure  that  this  loan  authority  Is  carried 
forward  on  the  books  for  a  period  adequate 
to  actually  make  It  available  to  small  busi- 
ness borrowers  through  the  approval  and 
disbursement  of  the  loans  attributable  to 
this  authority. 

The  urgent  need  for  such  action  can  be 
demonstrated  by  a  brief  review  of  what   is 
happening  in  the  private  money  markets. 
stringency  in  private  credit  markets 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  are  aware, 
the  prime  bank  Interest  rate  has  risen  five 
times  in  the  past  7  months,  in  the  following 
sequence: 

Increase   in   prime   interest   rate.   December 
1968  to  date 

Percent 
On  Dec.  2,  1968,  from  6.25  percent  (6.0 

percent  for  some  banks),  to 6.  5 

On  Dec.  18,  1968,  to 6.  75 

On  Jan.  7.  1969,  to - 7.0 

On  Mar.   17.   1969,   to --     7.6 

On  June  10,  1969.  to. B.  6 

The  March  increase  to  a  then  record  high, 
in  the  words  of  one  reporter:  "received  the 
silent  approbation  of  Government  officials 
who  had  warned  Americans  not  to  expect 
any  relief  soon  from  the  highest  Interest 
rates  in  history  in  light  of  today's  over- 
heated   economy."  ' 

There  followed,  2V2  months  later,  the  most 
recent  and  unprecedented  Jump  to  8'.^  per- 
cent. To  realize  how  unusual  this  full  point 
Increase  was,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
of  the  33  changes  In  the  prime  rate  since 
World  War  II.  all  of  the  shifts  from  1945  to 
1955  were  of  one-fourth  point.  After  1956 
there  were  nine  changes  of  one-half  point. 
The  June  10,  1969,  rise  has  been  the  only 
change  as  large  as  1  percent  ever  made  in 
the  prime  rate,  either  up  or  down.= 

Of  course,  other  money  market  Instru- 
ments have  followed  suit — and  continue  to 
escalate  along  with  bank  rates  of  interest.' 

In  the  real  world  of  finance,  it  is  recog- 
nized that  this  prime  rate  states  the  basic 
cost  of  money  to  national  corporations  with 
the  finest  credit  ratings.  It  thus  tells  only 
part  of  the  story. 

A  factor  not  reflected  Is  the  "compensating 
balance."  These  are  funds  which  borrowers 
are  Informally  required  to  maintain  on  de- 
posit in  nonlnterest  paying  accounts  at  the 
lenders  bank.  The  level  of  compensating  bal- 
ances Is  now  about  20  percent,  meaning  that 
"the  best  corporate  customers  are  paying  an 
effective  rate — of  Interest — of  10  6  percent."  ' 

Another  consideration  is  that  relatively 
few  loan  applications  are  granted  the  "prime 
rate."  Every  month  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem publishes  a  tabulation  of  the  Interest 
rates  on  various  sizes  of  loans.  The  most  re- 
cent Uble,  covering  February  1969  when  the 
prime  rate  was  7  percent,  demonstrates  that 
It  Is  the  big  borrowers  who  get  the  premium 
rates,  while  small  businesses  must  accept 
interest  rates  scaled  up  to  I';  points  above 
the  prime: 


BANK  RATES  On  SHORT-TERM  BUSINESS  LOANS,  fEBRUARY  1969 
(Percentage  distribution  of  dollar  amounts) 


Interest  rate 
(percent  per  annum) 


7  or  less 

7.01  to  7.49.. 
7.5  to  7.99.... 

8  to  8.49 

8.5  and  over. 


Tobl. 


Si2e  of  loan 

$1,000 
to  $9,000 

$10,000 
to  $99,000 

$100,000 
to  $499,000 

$500,000 
to  $1,000,000 

38.1 

33.2 

15.8 

8.8 

4.0 

$1,000,000 
and  over 

16.3 
13.6 
30.8 
26.8 
12.3 

18.9 
13.1 
36.1 
19.6 
12.3 

28.4 
24.8 
25.1 
13.6 
8.3 

S9.2 

24.6 

10.7 

3.9 

1.6 

■  100.0 

100.0 

■100.0 

•  100.0 

loao 

■  Numbers  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  Federal  Resenre  Bulletin,  May  1969.  table  A3I. 
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the  large   corporations   fa- 
Interest   rates,   but   they 
the     Wall     Street     Journal 
taken  other  self-protective 


panles  rushed 
mllments  with 
term  debt  Into 


"But  (or  leu-fe  segments  of  the  economy, 
especially  big  ly^rpK^ratlons  and  financial  In- 
stitutions othet  than  commercial  banks,  the 
credit  squeeze  lb  less  painful  than  In  1966  .  .  . 
major  national  companies  have  thus  far 
managed  to  Insulate  themselves  In  large 
degree  against  credit  restraint.  They  are  bid- 
ding aggressively  for  funds  In  the  com- 
mercial paper  tnarket.  In  which  they  offer 
unsecured  cor|iorate  promissory  notes  for 
short-term  funds  at  high  Interest  rates.  In 
addition,  following  the  1966  crunch,  the  com- 
to  establish  firm  loan  com- 
their  banks,  refunded  short- 
long  and  accumulated  assets 
that  could  quickly  be  turned  into  cash. 
These  preparat  ons  have  paid  off  In  recent 
months."' 

The  Journal  Relieved  these  factors  explain 
"the  easily  ovei  looked  fact  that  broad  Gov- 
ernment policie  i  of  stringent  credit  restraint 
hit  various  klnc  s  of  borrowers  unevenly"  and 
specifically  wel  jh  most  heavily  upon  small 
businesses,  gov(  rnmental  borrowers,  and  the 
housing  industry — which  is  also  predomi- 
nantly compose  i  of  small  firms. 

Wltlj.thls  bactground  in  the  private  sector, 
a.  masjtyp  cutback  of  58 '2  percent  In  the 
public  credit  piogram  of  the  SBA — which  is 
the  lender  of  last  resort — 
puts  the  small  business  community  between 
the  Jaws  of  a  vise,  crushing  it  from  two 
directions. , 

The  fuU  Imphct  of  these  forces,  we  fear. 
Is  immediately  i  head. 

Financial  stai  Istlcs  show  that  the  ratio  of 
loans  to  bank  d  ^posits,  a  commonly  accepted 
measure  of  cridlt  pressures,  stood  at  71 
percent  In  May  1969,  significantly  higher  than 
during  the  tlgh  ;est  period  of  the  1966  credit 
shortage.  Because  of  a  new  method  in  cal- 
culating required  reserves  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  co;nmerclal  banks  have  post- 
poned the  effect  of  tax  borrowings  and  other 
recent  credit  demands  until  the  end  of  this 
month  so  that  "  ;helr  problem  Is  still  ahead." 

Reports  emanating  from  the  International 
Monetary  Conference  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  1  ?ere  that  we  may  see  still  an- 
other Increase  |n  interest  rates  in  the  near 
future.' 

INVESTMENT 

However,  the^e 
horizon,  the 
peal  the  Investnient 
of   the   Treasur  r 
witnesses  have 
nation  of  the  crfedit 

On  May  20,  a 
the  Ways  and  M  sans 
of  Representatives 
chairman,  and 
(Mr.  jAvrrs) ,  as 
the  Small 
conunittee  to 
for  small  busi 
$25,000   in  inv 
million  In  incor^e 
not  gain  a  wind 
as  relief  for  sma 

We  pointed 
of  the  tax  credi' 
panles,   which 
growth   capital, 
prise   system   which 
tlnulng  the  crei  lit 
also    emphasize  1 
"substantial  revfnue 
of  our  proposal. 
Is  so  because 
a  very  minor 
credits  and  not 
by  some  Treasury 

On  June   12, 
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is  a  third  element  on  the 
's  proposal  to  re- 
tax  credit.  The  Secretary 
and  other  administration 
1  efused  to  consider  a  contln- 
for  small  business  firms, 
statement  was  presented  to 
Committee  of  the  House 
on  behalf  of  myself,  as 
*e  Senator  from  New  York 
ranking  minority  member  of 
Committee.  We  urged  the 
in  the  Investment  tax  credit 
firms  and  farmers  up  to 
with  a  cutoff  at  $1 
so  that  large  firms  would 
all  from  a  measure  intended 
1  business. 

t  the  particular  advantages 
to  small  and  dynamic  com- 
1  lave   the   greatest   needs   for 
and   the   entire   free   enter- 
would   flow   from   con- 
fer small  £rms  only.  We 
that    there    would    be    a 
gain"  from  the  adoption 
probably  over  $3  billion.  This 
small  firms  account  for 
of  existing  Investment  tax 
as  high  as  is  being  claimed 

Department  spokesmen, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama 


n  !ss 

ei  tment. 


o  I 


tiuly 
she  re 


(Mr.  Spakxman)  expressed  his  Judgment 
that  the  Investment  tax  credit  should  b« 
retained  at  the  tlSO.OOO  level  of  Invest- 
ment for  balance  of  payments,  among  other 
compelling  reasons.  I  was  Impressed  by  the 
Senator's  historical  research  on  the  subject. 
It  reminds  us  that  the  Treasury  Department, 
in  1961,  after  considering  a  wide  variety  of 
tax  devices  for  bringing  us  abreast  of  foreign 
governments  in  the  tax  field,  chose  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit,  "primarily  because  it 
increases  the  profitability  of  Investment  far 
more  per  dollar  of  revenue  cost  than  any  of 
the  other  alternatives. "•* 

I  hope  that  the  House,  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  the  Senate,  will  consider 
these  contentions  as  the  current  surtax  legis- 
lation moves  through  the  Congress. 

THESE  THREE  FORCES  ARE  CONVERGING  ON  SMALL 
FIRMS 

In  the  meantime,  the  prospects  are  that  a 
combination  of  the  three  forces  I  have  de- 
scribed: that  Is,  record  Interest  rates  and 
Intensifying  stringency  In  the  private  money 
markets:  the  cutback  of  58 '-i  percent  in  the 
public  SBA  lending  programs;  and  the  pro- 
posed elimination  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit  for  small  business,  will  create  Intoler- 
able financial  pressures  on  smaller  and  Inde- 
pendent businesses. 

Under  these  circumstances,  small  firms 
which  would  ordinarily  survive  will  go  out 
of  business.  Others  that  would  have  been 
successful  will  be  less  so,  or  will  experience 
reverses  that  may  take  years  to  overcome. 
Others  which  may  escape  setbacks  will  be 
denied  their  fair  share  of  economic  expan- 
sion. The  system  of  free  enterprise  Itself — 
ease  of  entry,  competition,  and  growth  of 
firms  supplying  new  products  and  services — 
will  be  Impaired.  Opportunities  for  men  of 
imagination  and  enterprise  will  be  limited. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  commentator  has 
said,  "money  markets  are  reeling  under  the 
cumulative  pressure  of  a  tight-money  policy 
that  keeps  squeezing,  squeezing,  squeezing."  » 

In  my  Judgment,  It  is  primarily  small 
business  that  Is  getting  caught  In  this  triple 
squeeze.  It  seems  apparent  that  the  small 
and  independent  firms  are  absorbing  more 
of  their  share  of  the  restraints  on  the  econ- 
omy. I  feel  that  they  should  not  In  the 
future  continue  to  bear  a  disproportionate 
part  of  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  achieve  the 
country's  domestic  and  international  goals. 

I  wonder  if  there  are  any  other  domestic 
programs  which  have  been  reduced  by  three- 
fifths  In  a  single  year.  I  am  concerned  that 
small  business,  because  It  is  not  strong 
enough  to  protect  itself,  has  been  singled 
out  for  the  worst  treatment. 

The  members  of  our  committee  share  this 
concern.  Many  of  us  have  discussed  these 
matters  in  detail,  and  several.  Including  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oravzl),  have 
made  timely  and  important  contributions  to 
the  committee's  work  In  this  area. 

WHAT    can    BE    DONE 

Fortunately,  there  are  steps  which  can  be 
taken  that  will  provide  some  measure  of  re- 
lief to  hard-pressed  small  firms.  One  of  these 
is  to  free  the  SBA  loan  authority  already 
provided  by  the  Congress.  Accordingly,  I  have 
urged  the  White  House,  in  the  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  which  I  referred,  to  take  im- 
mediate action  in  order  to  release  the  $170.2 
million  In  SBA  loan  authorizations,  and  to 
take  all  other  action  which  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  funds  are  carried  over  on 
the  books  of  the  SBA  until  the  actual  loans 
can  be  approved  and  disbursed.  Of  course,  if 
any  further  congressional  action  is  needed  to 
reach  this  result,  we  urge  the  President  to 
inform  us  of  this,  with  his  recommendations. 
The  Important  thing  Is  to  get  the  Job  done. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  unfortunately  clear 
that  small  business  Is  beaded  for  a  credit 
crisis.  I  hope  the  administration  will  do  what 
it  can  to  avoid  it.  The  action  we  have  sug- 


gested can  be  taken  now  to  mitigate  some  of 
the  most  undesirable  consequences. 

I,  therefore,  call  upon  the  administration 
to  begin  its  relief  to  the  small  business  com- 
munity by  releasing  the  full  amount  of  the 
lending  authority  for  the  section  7(a)  busi- 
ness loan  programs  and  small  business  in- 
vestment company  lending,  together  with 
other  steps  which  are  necessary  to  implement 
this  action  which  are  administrative  and, 
therefore,  conveniently  within  the  control  of 
the  executive  department. 

We  on  the  Small  Business  Committee  stand 
ready  to  cooperate  In  these  matters  and  will 
continue  to  do  all  we  can  in  the  Senate  to 
meet  this  gathering  emergency  with  affirma- 
tive and  effective  action. 

For  the  Information  of  all  who  are  con- 
cerned, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  our 
letter  to  the  President  requesting  release  of 
SBA  loan  authority  for  fiscal  year  1969  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

Following  is  the  letter  previously  referred 
to. 

FOOTNOTES 

'"Interest  Raised  to  7'/2%  High;  Move 
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hagen. Say,"  by  Richard  F.  Janssen,  Wall 
Street  Journal.  June  17,  1969,  p.  4:2. 

"•  ""The  Investment  Tax  Credit — Its  Rela- 
tion to  the  Balance  of  Payments  and  Small 
Business."  Remarks  on  the  Senate  floor  by 
Senator  Sparkman,  June  12,  1969,  pp.  15582- 
15583. 

» "Money  Market  Crisis  Could  Hit  This 
Month."  by  Peter  S.  Nagan.  Washington  Post, 
June  S,  1969.  p.  G3:3. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Select  Committek 
ON  Small  Business, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  25, 1969. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  May  I  respectfully 
call  your  attention  to  several  fact  situations 
which  I  believe  are  placing  the  5i/4  million 
small  businessmen  of  this  country  in  an  eco- 
nomic straltjacket  as  a  result  of  skyrocket- 
ing bank  interest  rates  and  the  absence  of 
direct  loan  money  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Chairman,  has  Just  concluded  the  prelimi- 
nary phase  of  hearings  on  the  legislative 
oversight  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. Many  of  our  members  have  expressed 
deep  concern  at  the  drastic  reductions  in 
both  the  budget  requests  for  the  SBA  loan 
programs  and  Executive  action  reducing  loan 
commitments  substantially  below  amounts 
approved  by  the  Congress. 

According  to  our  Committee's  calculations, 
there  remain,  within  SBA  Section  a  fi- 
nancial assistance  and  investment  company 
programs,  loan  authorizations  totaling  more 
than  {170  million  which  will  expire  If  not 
released  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
The  amounts  are  in  three  categories,  as 
follows :  for  the  direct  business  loan  program 
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»59  minion-   for  SBA's  share  of   immediate  These  cutbacks  have  been  of  two  types;  ductlons  to  $18  million  for  7(a)   direct  and 

^.rtif'inatton    loans   $89  9   million-    and   for  first,  reduced  requests  for  funds  in  the  Pres-  $94.1  million  for  IP. 

fhrSBIC  Tending  Jrogram  $21  3  million,  idenfs  budget,  and,  second,  action  by  the  "In  view  of  our  first  half  year  allocations, 
f^r  «  tntai  of  fti70  2  million  Budget  Bureau  to  roll  back  lending  author-  rates  of  approval  and  expenditures,  and  ex- 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  release  Ity  below  congresslonally  approved  budget  isting  backlog  it  became  necessary  to  cut 
nf  such  Tuthorltv  is  for  lending  rather  than  levels.  The  results  have  been  the  same  in  off  immediately  further  acceptance  of  7(a) 
Ipndlne  so  thZt  thTbudSr-exUndl-  both  cases-the  permanent  unavailability  of  direct  loan  applications.  At  the  same  ttme 
tSre-^feltureso?  these  loans  would  be  "ub-  loan  funds  which  small  businessmen  need  it  was  deemed  essential  that  we  preserve  for 
!prt  to  tn  immediate  offsSgr^^^^  of  and  Congress  is  willing  to  provide  through  the  b.^lance  of  the  fiscal  year  as  much  of  our 
irlLlparan^mteres^^^^^^^  SBA  programs.  In  fact,  the  results  of  these  7( a,  IP  prog.-am  as  possible, 
fn  hP  inaned  are  alreadv  in  the  SBA  revolv-  executive  actions  have  been  cumulative.  "However,  with  $52.4  million  already  allo- 
ne  fund  so  that  "o  new  "appropriations'"  Chairman  Bible  has  asked  for  the  details  cated  for  7, a,  IP  loans,  only  $41.7  million 
would  be  reaufred  AccTrdlueirexpendlture  of  each  of  these  reductions-how  they  were  ,SBA  share)  will  be  available  for  the  last  six 
rontrouwoum  appear  t^Sya^s^^^^^^^^^  made  and  how  deeply  they  have  cut  into  ™„„ths  of  the  fiscal  year;  less  than  $7  mil- 
coucroiB  wuuju  aijpcoi  w^  j  SBAs  capacity  to  do  Its  Job.  The  complete  Uon  per  month  nationally  " 
"""vnn  will  reran  that  last  Aorll  the  Depart-  statistics  will  become  available  next  month,  The  cutbacks  in  the  direct  loan  authority  by 
ment  o7  Lricutufe  obtaiifed  re^^e^^^^^^  but  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  review  the  the  executne  branch  left  an  unused  $59  mil- 
mfmonfor'X  Parmer  Horn/  S  preliminary  figures  already  on  the  public  Hon  in  congresslonally  authorized  budget 
!V^,!  ,Tr,Hor  =in,iinr  rnnrtitionK  I  feel  that  record.  loan  level  for  fiscal  year  1969.  This  authority 
small  business  is  entmed  to  at  least  com-  It  was  startling  for  me  to  learn  that,  lor  can  be  turned  over  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
orable treatment  in  government  loanmon^y  this  year  and  next  year,  the  SBA  business  ministration  provided  action  Is  taken  before 

'^"^^i^-       ,         ^.      „       .     V,         „„„v.»H   ai/ «  MAIOR  CREDIT  PROGRAIVIS-COMMrRCl  AND  this  loan  authority  is  not  released,  it  will  re- 

The  prime   bank  rate  has   reached  8>/2%  tRANSPORTATIOM  l^H  ^  "he  U  S   Treasury  and  will  no  longer 

and  other  market  Instruments  have  followed  J^ert  to  tne  u.iv  ireasurj  a..u  w.  .f 

suit,  raising  Interest  rate,  to  their  highest  |ln  millions  ol  dollars!  be    available    for    use    in    an>    SBA    lending 

peaks  in  100  years.  Email,  independent,  and program. 

Family    businesses.    Which    are    less    credit-  Fiscal  years  Mr.  President,  anyone  who  has  been  read- 
worthy  than   larg;  national   firms,  custom-                                          '       ' ^g   the  newspapers  these  days  »«  ?;W"e  of 

Trlly  pay  interesfrates  scaled  upward  from  ,^,       ,^      IMS        1970  the  compelling  reasons  of  taking  such  action, 

the  prime.                          .......  Agency  and  programs        aiufal     ac\!^      mlu        ^li  small  business  is  not  keeping  pac. 

With  this  background  in  the  private  sec-           ' Although  the  economy  has  been  expand- 

tor,  a  cut  in  the  public  lending  program  of  j,jg  ,^t  a  rapid  rate,  small  firms  have  been 

last  resort  in  the  order  of  58.5'%    is  creating  Small  Business  Admiois-           ^^^         ^^^       _^^         _^^  precluded   from   gaining  their   fair  share   of 

a  massive  squeeze  on  our  a'.i   million  small         •""°" these  advances  by  the  shortage  and  expense 

businessmen.                                                               '  of   capital.   Defense   procurement   has  flown 

Therefore,  immediate  action  is  required  if  source:  The  Budget  ot  the  U.S.  Government,  for  incal  yMt<;  ^^^  ^^^^j  away   because   of   Vietnam   but   the 

small  business  is  not  to  bear  a  disproportion-  1969  (p.  115)  and  1970 (p.  111).  small  business  share  of  military  purchases 

ate  part  of  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  curtail  This  means  Mr  President,  that  more  money  has  declined   from   21.8   percent   in   1966   to 

inflation.  This  may  be  done  administratively.  ^  being  taken  out  of  the  SBA  loan  program  16  percent  in  the  last  half  of  1968.  Corporate 

beginning  with  the  release  of  the  full  $170.2  ^^^^  jg  repaid  in  the  principal  and  interest,  profits  have  likewise  soared  32.8  percent,  or 

million    in    Congresslonally    approved    loan  p^j.  ^^^  ^g^Q  q^^^^  ygar  Just  ahead,  the  back-  almost  one-third  between  1964  and  the  be- 

authorlty  for  fiscal  year  1969  SBA  and  SBIC  ^,i  amount  to  nearly  $50  million,  which  ginning  of  1969,  but  50  giant  companies  at 

loan   programs.   This   should   extend   to   all  j    b^ueve   should   be    Immediately   available  the  siimmlt  of  our  economy  account  for  39.8 

necessary  technical  und  implementing  meas-  ^^j,  relendlng.  percent  ol  all  industry  profits,  according  to 

ures.  which  will  allow  this  authority  to  be  .pj^^  amounts  committed  in  loans  by  the  the  annual  Fortune  500  survey, 

carried  over  on  the  bookF  until  these  small  executive   branch   are   far   below   the  "levels  A  comparison  among  some  of  the  advances 

business   loans    can    be   approved    and    dls-  ^^idx  congress  has  i>een  willing  to  appropri-  in  national  income,  with  particular  attention 

bursed.  I  urge  that  you  instruct  the  Budget  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  actually  appropriated  during  this  to  professional   firms,  farm   businesses,   and 

Bureau  before  June  30  to  take  the  adminis-  pgrjod  For  instance,  for  fiscal  year  1968,  Con-  other    proprietorships    which    are    predoml- 

trative  action  which  is  conveniently  within  ^^.^^  approved  a  loan  authority  budget  level  nantly  small   business,  is  contained   in  the 

your  control,  and  to  recommend  to  Congress  ^^  $88.3  million  for  the  direct  loan  program,  following  table: 

whatever  additional  action  may  be  needed  to  qj   jj^j^    ^j^^-  executive   branch   would   only  .Hjance''  from  1964  to  the  beginning  of  1969 

preserve   the   budget   authority   I   have   de-  n^nlt  $54  million.  For  fiscal  year  1969  the  '             billions  of  dollars! 

scribed  so  that   It  will  not  become   perma-  "        ^^^^^^  j^^^^  ^een  provided  with  at  least  l^"  billions  or  aouarsi 

nently    unavailable    to    the    SBA    and    the  nrevlous  year's  $88  million,  plus  the  res-  Proprietors'  income:                                  1  ,„  « 

small   business  community.  toratlon  of  the  $34.3  million  withheld  in  1968         Business  and  professional +1B.» 

Very  respectlully,  together  with  some  extra  funds  to  grow  on.         Farm    Ll-J-jrVVL:^: ■^9  8 

Alan  BIBLE.  C/iair  man.  m'^fact    however,  they  were  only  allowed  to     Corporate  profits  (after  taxes) -rJa.B 

„  request  budget  authority  for  a  far  lower  dl-     Gross  national  product- —    +36. 1 

SBA  Loan  Funds  Should  Be  Released  Before  ^.^^j.  j^^^^^  j^^^j  f^^  current  year  ending  June      Wages  and  salaries -rjo.  i 

June  30  ^q    jggg    congress  approved  $77  million  for  source:    "Federal   Reserve  Bulletin."  May 

Mr.  Gravel.  Mr.  President,  the  legislative  this  fiscal  year.  But  the  agency  was  not  even  jggg  tables  A66  and  A67. 

oversight  hearings  of  the  Select  Committee  allowed  to  commit  this  much.  The  figure  was  j^  ^j^^^^  appears  to  me  that  the  income  of 

on  Small   Business  now  in  progress  clearly  ^ut  all  the  way  back  to  $18  million.  That  $18  sQ^auej   and   independent   businessmen   and 

Indicate  that  the  executive  branch  has  been  million  was  the  amount  that  finally  became  farmers  in  this  country  are  lagging  behind 

gradually  tightening  the  noose  around  the  available  for  direct  loans  after  all  of  the  cut-  ^^^^    ^^   ^^^   other   indicators.    One   of   the 

loan   programs   of   the   Small   Business   Ad-  backs.  leading  disabilities  of  the  small  businessman 

ministration.  ^^^    lending    has    been    virtually    halted  m  this  regard  has  been  the  steep  climb,  since 

As  a  Junior  member  of  this  distinguished  '                                                  .  ^  direct  1965.  of  the  prime  Interest  rate  to  S'i   per- 

commlttee.  I  strongly  support  its  most  re-  ,,  :'^„^'^,,?°"^^^'^"J^^^^thro^^^  cent.   Other  fonns  of  commercial   financing 

cent  efforts  to  obtain  economic  Justice  for  lo.in  authority  mwway  t^^ro^gn  tne  > ear.  ine  accordingly.  As  dlzzv  as  the  pres- 

smaller  firms.  I  commend  the  chairman,  the  agency  was  forced  to  issue  ^^'"'•^"  ^«  j'^*"'  ent   peat^  are    there   have  be4n   newspaper 

senator  from  Nevada    (Mr.   Bible),   for  his  ally  closing  down  the  direct  and  participation  ^^^J^^^^^^^^^^Zt    rates    mav    even    go 

decision  to  reconvene  the  hearings  m  mid-  business    loan    program    in    the    following  repor^  ^that^  \bey^urn  down.  In  addition 

July  so  that  we  may  continue  our  scrutiny      language.        _,     ^          .   ,        ,,. _^    „,„  ♦„  this   the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  as  a  pru- 

over    the    kind    of    assistance    available    to  "As  far  as  PA   < «"f ^'''^l  ^X*«"?>    P^"  dent  anti-tnflat'onarv  measure,  is  "reducing 

smaller  firms  from  the  Small  Business  Ad-  grams  are  concerned  the  7(a)  direct  and  Im-  ^^^^ J;"                       financial    system,    which 

ministration,  the  Department  of  Commerce.  J^^^'^^   P^^^^C^Oi^' F^'Tgog'conS-e^  ^^lls  down  to  the  fact  that  banks  will  end 

and  the  Nixon  administration  as  a  whole.  been  most   affected.  Our  FY   1909   congres  money  to  loan  at  higher  prices. 

At  this  time,  as  Senator  Bible  has  pointed  sional    appropriations    submission    reflected  "P,f '.J  j^'/j^^^^^^^j '°f   ^ur   committee   has 

out.  there  are  few  reasons  for  optimism.  $77   million  for  7(a)    direct  loans  and  $184  As    the   chairman   oi    our   com 

Prom   the   testimony   at   the   committee's  million  for  the  SBA  share  of  the  IP  (immedi-  sad                       „^knowi«iMd  that  new  and 

nubile  hearings  June  10-12,  It  appears  that  ate  participation)    loans.  While  the  original  "It  has  been  acknowledged  that  new  ana 

SBA'S   lendlng^funds  have  been^drastically  estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  Congressional  small  firms  are  normally  "^^^''^^^P'^.'*"^: 

reduced  several  times  within  the  past  year  action  for  these  loans  was  a  FY  1969  level  ^he  ,^^f " '«=^^' °^„/^^    if  stoply  not Ta 

and  a  half,  and  that  the  direct  business  loan  of  $155  million,  $41  million  direct  and  $114  P^^J  J'^f^^^!"  P^^^^'^^Lu  ^[^^^^ 

program  of  the  agency  is,  in  fact,  at  a  com-  million  IP  (SBA  share),  further  analysis  of  Pos fon  t°  ^nipete  for  credit  with       huge 

plete  standstill  income  and  expenditures  has  resulted  in  re-  national  corporation. 
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This    is    the 
money   market 
cutbacks  In  the 
Small    Business 
viewed.  I  can  tl^lnk 
and  lndependen(t 
Ing  a  disproportionate 
Involvement  In 
poratlons  net  r^ord 
even  subject  to 
existed  during 
fllcts  of  this  century 

As  I  have 
mlttee   will    reejtamlne 
Administration 
merce  with 
July.  We  win  b( 
tlon   upon    whl<b 
ultimate  findings 


background    In    the    private 
against    which    the    massive 
public  loan  program  of  the 
Administration    should    be 
of  no  reason  why  small 
businesses  should  be  pay- 
price  for  the  Nation's 
Vietnam  while  the  giant  cor- 
proflts,  which  are  not 
an  excess  profits  tax  such  as 
11  of  the  major  armed  con- 


resfec 


the  Small  Business  Com- 

the    Small    Business 

md  the  Department  of  Com- 

t  to  these  matters  during 

collecting  further  Informa- 

to   base   the   committee's 

and  recommendations. 


ACTION 


tl:  ne. 


and 


.far 


In  the  mean 
be  taken  by  the 
provide  substanilal 
of  the  $170.2  m 
the  executive 
cal  year  1969 
released  by  the 
precedent  for 
of  $41  million 
tlon  loans  In 
q)e  th^t.^he  sm4ll 
try  are  entitled 

I  therefore  jol^ 
of  the  Budget  a 
this  $170  2  milUAn 
June  30.  Including 
loans:    the    $89^ 
SBA      share 
pation — loans 
loan  assistance 
companies.  In 
the  release  of 
SBA  programs 
for  these 
year  1969.  I 
has  ofllcially 
letter  to  the  White 
that    recomm 
dorsement 

As  the  comm 
shall  continue  t<i 
a  rebuilding  of 
as  well  as  other 
which  can  benep 
of  Alaska  and 
months  and  yeai^ 


A]  (ril 


nd 


o: 

and 

(o 
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Administrator, 
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ate   Committees 
the  years  with 
payer-flnanced 
available  to  small 
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Business;  the 
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Operations;  and 
mlttee  of  the 
Committee 
taken  in  develoj^ing 
transfer,  which 
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"Policy  Plannlni ; 
In  1967  and 
Transfer"  In 
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of  these  matters 
the  Conunlttee 
Information. 
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and   development 
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SHOULD    BE   TAKEN 


there  is  action  which  can 

executive  branch  which  can 

relief.  That  Is  the  release 

illion  in  loan  authority  which 

brpnch  has  Impounded  for  fls- 

whlch  will  lapse  tf  it  is  not 

(nd  of  this  month.  There  is  a 

s^ch  a  decision  In  the  release 

Farmers  Home  Administra- 

of  this  year.  It  seems  to 

businessmen  of  this  coun- 

1  o  comparable  treatment. 

In  the  call  upon  the  Bureau 

President  Nixon  to  release 

SBA  loan  authority  before 

the  $59  million  for  direct 

million    representing    the 

IP — Immediate      partlcl- 

$21.3  million  representing 

small  business  Investment 

o^her  words.  I  am  asking  for 

full  $170  2  minion  for  all 

ii^hlch  the  Congress  approved 

before  the  end  of  fiscal 

that  Chairman  Bibls 

this  request  in  a  recent 

House,  and  I  wish  to  give 

my    unqualified    en- 


progra  ms 
und(  irstand 
vaide 


eni  lation 


iftee  investigation  proceeds.  I 
do  all  that  I  can  to  support 

(he  SBA  direct  loan  program 
SBA  and  Federal  programs 
t  the  small  business  firms 
t  rest  of  the  Nation  in  the 
ahead. 


September  22,  1969. 
Sandoval.  Jr.. 

mall   Business   Administra- 
ngton,  D.C. 

As  you  know,  our  Sen- 
have   been   concerned   over 
making  the   results  of  tax- 
research    and    development 
and  Independent  firms  by 
transfer. 
Siibcommlttee  on  Science  and 
Select  Committee  on  SmaU 
tree  on  Government 
Committee  on  Government 
the  Small  Business  Subcom- 
Banklng  and  Currency 
initiative  has  been 
programs  of  technology 
I  Te  now  in  their  infancy, 
reports  have  been  published: 
for  Technology  Transfer" 
Prospects  for  Technology 
The  latter  study  Is  pres- 
as  a  model  for  consideration 
in  the  Executive  Branch  by 
>n  Scientific  and  Technical 


ths 

Sv  bcommlt 


Seaate 
cons  Iderable 


the  public  Investment 

Government  on  research 

has   risen  to  nearly  $150 

Apollo  and  Mariner  voy- 

to  the  reservoir  of  scl- 

information    In    the 

-vihlch  we  hope  wlU  be  made 


Increasingly  accessible  to  aU  U.S.  firms,  and 
particularly  small  business. 

At  this  point,  we  believe  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  have  a  report  of  the  procedures, 
status,  and  results  of  the  technology  transfer 
program  within  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  your  future  plans  for  pursuing 
the  goal  of  technology  transfer  which  is  of 
such  Importance  to  the  small  business  com- 
munity. In  particular,  it  would  be  helpful  to 
know  the  staff  and  budget  devoted  to  these 
purposes  in  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970,  the 
accomplishments  of  existing  programs,  the 
problems  encountered,  and  how  it  Is  pro- 
posed to  resolve  such  diflSculties. 

This  information  will  be  helpful  to  us  in 
assessing  the  possibilities  for  future  activity 
In  this  area. 

With  thanks  for  your  cooperation  In  this 
as  in  other  matters,  and  with  kindest  regards, 
Sincerely. 

Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman,  Subcom.mittee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee. 

Fred  R.  Harris. 
Chairman.    Subcom.mittee    on    Govern- 
ment Research,  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Thomas  J.  McIntyre. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Small  Bus- 
iness, Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WITHDRAWAL   FROM   VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  come  across  a  column  by  Joseph  C. 
Harsch  entitled  "How  Past?"  having  to 
do  with  the  situation  in  Vietnam  and  the 
practical  and  realistic  diflacultles  in 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
finds  himself.  The  article  reads,  in  part: 

There  can  be  no  clear  or  sure  answer. 

That  Is,  to  the  question  of  withdrawal. 

It  has  to  be  a  variable.  It  must  depend  on 
the  capacity  of  the  South  Vietnam  aimed 
forces  to  provide  the  necessary  seciirity  for 
the  withdrawal.  And  that  certainly  does  mean 
more  time  than  either  the  President  or  the 
"moratorium"  marchers  would  like  to  leave. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  column  and  a  very  worth- 
while editorial  by  Hedley  Donovan,  en- 
titled "Winding  Down  the  War  on  Our 
Own,"  which  explains  realistically  the 
situation  in  which  the  President  and  we 
find  ourselves  in  Vietnam,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Oct. 

21,  19691 

How  Fast? 

(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

Washington. — In  one  sense  the  issue  be- 
tween President  Nixon  and  the  peace  dem- 
onstrators Is  now  narrow.  Everybody  (al- 
most) wants  peace.  Everybody  (almost) 
agrees  that  American  combat  forces  should 
be  withdrawn.  What  remains  as  an  Issue 
Is  only  the  speed  of  the  withdrawal. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  would  even  fix  a  specific  date, 
much  of  the  opposition  to  him  would  disap- 


pear. If  he  fixed  an  early  date,  most  of  It 
would  disappear. 

At  this  point  there  are  some  very  real  and 
serious  military  factors. 

ABSTRACT    THEORY 

In  abstract  theory  it  would  be  physically 
possible  to  pull  the  entire  balf-mllllon  men 
out  In  a  month. 

By  commandeering  cruise  liners  from  the 
sea  and  passenger  air-liners  from  the  sky  a 
mass  lift  in  30  days  could  be  done. 

Obviously,  no  sensible  person  would  dream 
of  doing  the  withdrawal  that  way.  The  equip- 
ment could  not  be  taken  out  at  any  such 
pace.  To  leave  the  equipment  behind  In  a 
crash  withdrawal  program  would  probably 
amount.  In  effect,  to  giving  most  of  It,  per- 
haps all,  to  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet- 
nam forces. 

The  essential  military  point  is  that  a  sud- 
den withdrawal  could  all  too  easily  degen- 
erate into  a  fighting  withdrawal. 

The  present  Nixon  plan  calls  for  the  grad- 
ual withdrawal  of  United  States  combat 
forces,  leaving  air  support,  communications, 
and  supply  until  the  last. 

But  leaving  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Americans  of  those  types  In  Vietnam  with- 
out American  infantry  protection  could  be 
extremely  dangerous.  It  would  be  possible 
only  if  the  South  Vietnam  Army  could  be 
relied  upon  to  provide  the  necessary  security 
for  the  noncombat  people. 

POLITICAL    CHAOS 

And  time  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
capacity  of  the  South  Vietnam  Army  to  pro- 
vide that  protection.  A  sudden  withdrawal 
would  almost  certainly  mean  political  chaos 
in  Saigon  followed  by  the  breakup  of  the 
South  Vietnam  armed  forces.  The  retreat 
from  the  Yalu  during  the  Korean  war  Is  an 
example  of  what  could  all  too  easily  happen 
under  such  circumstances.  Zenophon's  fight- 
ing retreat  from  Asia  Minor  is  another.  Mr. 
Nixon,  understandably,  dare  not  order  the 
kind  of  withdrawal  program  which  could  lead 
to  a  Dunkirk. 

So  how  fast  can  the  withdrawal  be  man- 
aged without  running  the  serious  risk  of  a 
Dunkirk? 

There  can  be  no  clear  or  sure  answer.  It 
has  to  be  a  variable.  It  must  depend  on  the 
capacity  of  the  South  Vietnam  armed  forces 
to  provide  the  necessary  security  for  the 
withdrawal.  And  that  certainly  does  mean 
more  time  than  either  the  President  or  the 
"moratorium"  marchers  would  like  to  leave. 

THEORETICAL    MERIT 

The  moratorium  deadline  is  the  end  of 
1970.  Mr.  Nixon  would  be  delighted  to  get 
every  last  American  out  of  Vietnam  by  No- 
vember of  1970.  Such  a  deadline  would  be 
manna  from  heaven  for  every  Republican 
running  for  reelection  that  month. 

But  a  November,  1970,  deadline  would 
probably  not  be  safe. 

What  then  could  Mr.  Nixon  do  with  safety 
to  American  troops  beyond  what  he  has  al- 
ready done? 

One  useful  idea  Is  provided  by  Human 
Events,  the  right-wing  Information  sheet.  It 
says  he  should  send  home  all  conscripts  and 
use  only  volunteers  in  Vietnam.  The  Idea  h£is 
great  theoretical  merit,  and  would  be  wel- 
come in  many  quarters  at  the  Pentagon,  if 
enough  time  Is  provided.  It  would  probably 
take  most  of  a  year  to  do  it  safely.  You  can't 
risk  the  breakup  of  mixed  volunte«>r-con- 
script  units  at  the  front. 

Another  measure  would  be  to  announce 
a  deadline  for  final  withdrawal  at  a  safe  time 
in  the  future.  December,  1970,  Is  probably 
not  safe.  November  of  1972  ought  to  be  safe. 

Winding  Down  the  Was  on  Our  Own 
(By  Hedley  Donovan) 

Richard  Nixon  has  said  he  does  not  pro- 
pose to  be  the  first  American  President  to 
lose  a  war.  He  might,  however.  If  he  and  we 
are  lucky,  become  the  third  President  to  set- 
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tie  for  a  tie.  The  others  were  James  Madison 
(War  of  1813)  and  Dwlght  Elsenhower  (Ko- 
rea), perfecUy  respectable  company  for  any 
President  to  keep. 

The  President  was  strangely  tense  ana 
rigid  in  his  advance  comments  on  the  Viet- 
nam Moratorium  (he  would  "under  no  cir- 
cumstances ...  be  affected  whatever"). 
Many  of  the  Oct.  15  people,  to  be  sure, 
would  not  be  appeased  by  anything  Mr. 
Nixon  could  do,  short  of  immediate  and  to- 
tal withdrawal.  Yet  Mr.  Nixon's  Vietnam 
policy  is  a  great  deal  more  realistic  and  hu- 
mane than  he  U  getting  credit  for.  In  part 
because  he  and  hl«  administration  explain 
it  so  badly.  In  part  because  criticism  of  the 
war  has  reached  so  high  an  emotional  pitch. 
The  President  has  in  fact  begun  a  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  of  the  bulk  of  American 
forces  from  Vietnam. 

The  President  has  in  fact  reined  In  hU 
commanders  so  closely  that  In  some  areas 
of  Vietnam  a  kind  of  unilateral  cease-fire 
prevails. 

What  else  should  he  do?  Nixon's  acts  of 
de-escalation  go  further  than  many  Vietnam 
dissenters  were  demanding  only  a  year  ago. 
But  the  point  Is,  of  course,  that  now  is  a 
year  later.  Life  believes  there  is  more  the 
President  could  be  doing  to  further  the  pros- 
pects for  a  tolerable  outcome  in  Vietnam: 
m  his  dealings  with  his  own  men  In  Wash- 
ington, with  the  Saigon  government,  with 
Hanoi,  and  in  his  dealings  with  US.  opinion, 
which  is  his  most  critical  negotiation  of  all. 
To  start  with,  we  propose  that  the  policy- 
makers of  the  NUon  administration  begin 
treating  with  U.S.  opinion  in  its  own  right. 
not  as  though  its  chief  Importance  lay  in 
the  interpretation  Hanoi  places  upon  It.  Mr. 
Nixon,  much  to  hia  credit,  has  never  since 
his  inauguration  put  public  blame  on  the 
Johnson  administration  for  his  Vietnam  bur- 
den. But  he  has  allowed  his  administration 
sometimes  to  sound  like  the  dug-ln  L.B.J., 
equating  the  Vietnam  dissent  with  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy. 

It  Is  a  profound  question  how — and 
whether — a  democracy  should  conduct  a  war 
with  only,  say  60%  of  public  opinion  In  sup- 
port. Our  Constitution  specifies  no  fewer 
than  nine  matters,  none  as  serious  as  a  war, 
which  require  a  two-thirds  vote  for  congres- 
sional approval.  When  we  are  in  a  war  which 
has  never  had  explicit  congressional  sanc- 
tion, and  never  even  been  legally  "declared," 
being  fought  In  good  part  by  draftees  (chosen 
by  a  fantastically  capricious  system),  a  war 
which  many  (Lux  Included)  have  thought 
Important  to  win  but  almost  nobody  has 
ever  claimed  was  Imperative,  and  when  this 
war  has  dragged  on  Inconclusively  for  years, 
the  wonder  is  not  that  there  is  protest  but 
that  there  Is  so  much  wlUlngness  to  serve 
and  sacrifice.  Mr.  Nixon,  and  Mr.  Agnew,  too, 
would  do  better  to  marvel  at  the  stablUty 
and  patience  of  the  nation  they  are  privi- 
leged to  lead,  rather  than  purse  lips  and 
wonder  how  Hanoi  is  reading  our  students 
today. 

Once  we  start  thinking  of  American  atti- 
tudes about  Vietnam  as  important  for  their 
own  sake,  not  as  mirror  messages  being 
flashed  from  here  to  Hanoi  and  back,  several 
things  fall  into  place. 

We  should  stop  expecting  anything  out  of 
the  Paris  peace  talks.  In  recent  months  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  not  budged  one  cen- 
timeter. (How  could  a  Harvard  demonstra- 
tion make  them  -^ore  Intransigent?)  We 
should  proceed  on  the  assumption  there  will 
l>e  no  formal  settlement  with  the  North.  We 
should  of  course  keep  our  delegation  In 
Paris,  talking  and  listening.  There  are  some 
things  the  U.S.  government  should  be  saying 
to  America  Itself,  to  South  Vietnam  and  to 
Southeast  Asia  that  might  conceivably  in- 
terest Hanoi.   If  so,   fine;    but  if   not,   our 


policies   must    proceed   for    our   own    good 
reasons. 

We  should  be  withdrawing  our  troops,  In 
Hubert  Humphrey's  good  word,  "systemati- 
cally." This  means  a  fairly  firm  presidential 
timetable,  which  no  doubt  exists.  The  Presi- 
dent is  right  to  resist  any  public  promise  to 
be  totally  out  of  Vietnam  by  some  early, 
exact  date,  despite  the  57%  Gallup  Poll  in 
favor  of  Senator  Goodell's  resolution  com- 
mitting us  to  be  gone  by  the  end  of  1970.  But 
Mr  Nixon  should  conquer  the  press-confer- 
ence refiex  that  leads  him  to  try  to  outbid 
the  Qoodells  and  Clark  Cliffords,  suggesting 
that  such  critics  interfere  with  his  hopes  of 
getting  out  sooner.  We  have  little  enough 
bargaining  power  vis-a-vis  Hanoi  since  it  is 
so  clear  that  we  are  disengaging,  and  since  it 
is  unthinkable  that  we  could  re-escalate, 
short  of  some  monstrous  provocation. 

The  American  public,  we  would  guess.  Is 
willing  to  support  12  to  18.  maybe  at  most  24, 
more  months  of  military  effort  In  Vietnam  If 
withdrawals  are  in  progress  and  if  casualties 
and  costs  are  declining  steadily. 

The  President  has  already  ordered  with- 
drawals of  60.000  men  from  our  peak  strength 
of  540.000,  and  there  are  hints  that  he  may 
announce  another  cut  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Civilians  need  not  be  too  diffident 
about  entering  the  numbers  game,  for  It  Is 
essentially  an  appraisal  of  American  senti- 
ment rather  than  a  technical  military  Judg- 
ment. For  our  part,  we  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  aiming  at  a  force  no  bigger  than  150.- 
000  by  mld-1971.  (We  stUl  keep  50,000  men  in 
Korea.  16  years  after  the  truce.)  Whether 
there  should  be  such  a  rear  guard  at  all 
(chiefly  in  logistics  and  air  support)  could 
Indeed  be  a  subject  of  negotiation,  and  U 
not  a  point  to  be  given  away  for  nothing. 

The  hope  is  that  as  we  withdraw  the  South 
Veitnamese  army  will  be  improving  fast 
enough  to  take  over  more  and  more  of  the 
fighting  and  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment will  be  broadening  its  support.  It  may 
Just  work.  We  should  press  Thleu  and  Ky  on 
bureaucratic  corruption,  land  reform  and 
political    Imprisonments. 

We  should  continue  shifting  the  U.S.  mUi- 
tary  effort  away  from  the  "maximum  pres- 
sure" concept  toward  population  protection 
and  training  of  the  ARVN.  Tne  new  policy 
has  contributed  to  a  marked  reduction  of 
American  casualties,  now  at  their  lowest  level 
in  nearly  three  years.  Secretary  Rogers  thinks 
the  enemy,  however  unyielding  at  Paris,  has 
carried  out  a  "very  significant"  de-escalation 
In  the  field,  cutting  down  troop  Infiltration 
from  the  North  by  as  much  as  two  thirds 
Military  brass  in  Washington  and  Saigon 
continue  the  somewhat  ritualistic  warning 
that  this  may  Just  be  the  liUl  before  a  new 
offensive.  Mr.  Nixon  should  decide  whether 
he  agrees  with  his  Secretary  of  StaU.  and 
If  so,  perhaps  hasten  his  next  troop  with- 
drawal announcement. 

The  President  has  promised  a  major  Viet- 
nam speech  for  November  3.  It  is  none  too 
soon.  We  hope  he  will  redefine  what  is  still 
at  stake  for  us  in  Vietnam.  We  hope  he  will 
offer  a  generous  vision  of  a  long-term  peace- 
time American  interest  in  the  development 
of  Southeast  Asia  and  friendship  fc«  all  its 
peoples.  (What  an  Irony  that  we  should  be 
on  fairly  good  terms  with  Communist  Rus- 
sia, talking  cautiously  about  a  possible  thaw 
m  relations  with  Communist  China,  and  still 
so  bitterly  embroiled  with  one  of  the  smallest 
Communist  states.) 

It  will  take  even  more  steadiness  than  the 
American  people  have  already  shown  if  they 
are  to  persist  through  this  winding-down 
phase  of  the  war  and  bear  further  casualties 
and  costs  for  modest  objectives.  In  this  diffi- 
cult undertaking,  the  President  deserves  our 
sympathy  and  support,  and  the  country  de- 
serves visible,  candid  and  convincing  lead- 
ership. 


PROTECTIVE  REACTION  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
seems  to  be  some  difQculty  interpreting 
what  Secretaries  Laird  and  Rogers  have 
said  about  the  new  military  strategy  of 
"protective  reaction"  ordered  last  July 
and  put  into  effect  last  August.  In  my 
opinion,   this   is   a   decided   shift  away 
from  the  old  "search  and  destroy"  and 
"maximum  pressure"  tactics  which  were 
employed  in  the  last  administration  and 
in  the  first  months  of  the  present  admin- 
istration. To  me,  the  change  means  we 
have  moved  a  long  distance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  "cease-fire  and  stand  fast" 
policy.  It  is  my  understanding  of  the  new 
strategy   of   "protective   reaction"   that 
U.S.  forces  will  fire  only  when  a  threat 
that  they  will  be  fired  on  is  developing 
and  that  they  remain  prepared  at  all 
times  to  take  whatever  action  may  be 
necessary    to    repel    any    attack    which 
should  be  in  the  oEBng. 

It  has  been  charged  that  this  approach 
would  expose  U.S.  forces  to  increased 
casualties  and  would  hand  an  initiative 
to  enemy  forces.  It  would  be  my  belief 
that  the  opposite  is  the  result;  that 
casualties  would  be  decreased  as.  in  fact, 
they  have  been  reduced  since  the  new 
strategy  has  been  in  effect.  As  far  as  the 
initiative  is  concerned.  U.S.  forces  remain 
on  guard  at  all  times  and  take  whatever 
actions  are  necessary  to  forestall  any 
attack  which  might  be  in  the  ofBng  but 
fire  only  when  there  is  a  threat  that  they 
will  be  fired  on. 

This  interpretation  of  "protective  re- 
action" would  appear  to  be  consistent 
with  what  a  military  spokesman  in 
Washington  has  said : 

Our  defense  activities  Include  allied  re- 
connaissance in  force,  sweeps  and  extensive 
small  patrol  operations  designed  to  keep  the 
enemy  off-balance  and  to  prevent  enemy 
attacks. 

Or,  even  more  specifically,  what  an- 
other military  officer  at  the  Pentagon  is 
quoted  as  saying : 

We're  not  terribly  far  from  such  a  condi- 
tion today  (a  "de  facto  cease-fire").  The 
enemy  has  puUed  back  to  sanctuarlea 
throughout  Vietnam.  Infiltration  Is  way 
down.  We're  sending  out  lots  of  smaU  pa- 
trols but  we're  no  longer  crashing  through 
the  bush  with  large  units  spoiling  for  a 
fight.  Our  concentration  is  on  pacification 
and  on  helping  the  Vietnamese  take  over 
more  of  the  war.  Our  casualties  keep  fall- 
ing, week  by  week. 

This  is  certainly  a  far  cry  from  the 
tactics  of  "maximum  pressure"  and 
"search  and  destroy"  and  to  me  is  an 
indication  that  the  President  is  moving 
toward  a  cease-fire  and  standfast  pol- 
icy. 

I  commend  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  announcing  the  policy;  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  emphasizing  it;  and 
the  President  for  initiating  this  new  and 
highly  significant  tactic. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Washington  Star 
of  October  11.  just  a  week  or  so  ago,  ap- 
peared an  article  by  Mr.  Orr  Kelly.  The 
article  has  to  do  with  a  press  confer- 
ence held  by  Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Barnes, 
former  commander  of  the  173d  Airborne 
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Brigade  in  Sduth  Vietnam's  Binh  Dlnh 
Province.  I  brieve  this  was  the  general 
referred  to  on  Thursday,  2  weeks  ago 
tomorrow,  at  Secretary  Laird's  press 
conference,  wl>en  he  announced  the  new 
"protective  reliction "  policy. 

General  Baities,  until  recently,  was  in 
command  of  pne  of  the  most  heavily 
Communist-infested  areas  in  the  coun- 
try. He  told  newsmen  he  gave  his  7,000 
troopers  strict  orders  on  their  pacifica- 
tion experiment  begun  on  April  15.  Gen- 
eral Barnes'  7J000  troopers  were  ordered 
to  fire  only  at  bniformed  enemy  soldiers, 
or  men  who  ^ere  clearly  not  friendly 
forces  and  peraons  engaged  in  hostile  acts 
such  as  throwing  a  hand  grenade. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "Toward  a  Cease-Fire," 
which  was  published  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun  of  October  21,   1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  ta  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

To\WARD  A  Cease-fire 

Reports  from  Washington  that  President 
Mlxon  Js-consldorlng  a  proposal  for  a  cease- 
fire In.  Vietnam]  are  encouraging,  as  an  In- 
dication of  a  continuing  search  for  ways  to 
scale  down  the! scope  and  intensity  of  the 
war.  The  Atnerlckn  efforts  in  this  direction — 
steps  which  Intlude  the  cessation  of  the 
bombing  In  North  Vietnam  and  revision  of 
the  "search  and  destroy"  tactics — have  un- 
doubtedly been  piajor  factors  In  the  general 
reduction  In  thfe  so-called  level  of  violence 
and,  more  impoifeant.  in  the  decrease  In  bat- 
tle casualties,  t  cease-flre  proposal  could 
properly  be  maie  in  line  with  these  steps 
and  in  line  wltfc  the  measures  being  taken 
to  withdraw  substantial  numbers  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers   frofn  South   Vietnam. 

A  proposal  of  dhls  nature,  first  of  all,  would 
underscore  the  United  States  policy,  and 
hope,  of  brlnglnt  the  war  to  an  end  as  soon 
as  possible.  A  sl^dstill  cease-flre,  in  which 
remain  in  place  with  com- 

suspended.  could  possibly 
open  the  door  t^  the  negotiations  for  a  po- 
litical settlement  which  the  United  States 
has  been  seeking,  with  Uttle  or  no  response, 
so  far  as  the  record  shows,  from  North  Viet- 
nam. 

But  even  if  sehous  peace  negotiations  did 
not  develop,  an  American  initiative  toward 
a  cease-flre  could  point  to  another  way  in 
which  the  war  may  be  ended;  that  is,  by 
steady  dwindling  of  fighting  until  an  un- 
declared and  ui  megotiated  peace  is  estab- 
lished. For  severjil  years  now.  some  authori- 
ties have  thougat  that  the  war  may  well 
end  in  this  manner,  rather 
than  through  a^  openly  negotiated  settle- 
ment. 

strong  support  In  this  coun- 
try now,  we  believe,  for  the  measures  he  is 
taking  to  contrd  and  decrease  the  level  of 
the  war.  It  seen^  clear  that  the  American 

•ndorse  these  measures  but 

[•resident  to  push  on  with 
The  simple  fact  is  that  It 
becomes  more  ahd  more  difficult  to  Justify 
continued  battlB  deaths,  even  when  the 
number  of  casualties  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced, after  thr  major  decision  has  been 
taken  to  begin  w  thdrawing  American  troops. 

was  uppermost  In  the  minds 
Americans   who  took   part 


all  troops  would 
bat    operations 


people  not  only 
are  urging  the 
additional  steps 


Mr.    McGOVtERN 
Mr.  President, 
with  the  remajrks 
majority   leader 
statement  that 
into  a  cease-firi  i 


This,  we  suggest 

of   many   of   the 

last  week  in  the  i  noratorlum  demonstrations. 


subsequently    said. 

wish  to  associate  myself 

of  the  distinguished 

with   reference   to  his 

we  are,  in  fact,  moving 

.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 


tana I' Mr.  Mansfield)  has  been  advocat- 
ing that  position  for  several  years,  both 
under  the  previous  administration  and 
under  this  administration.  I  hope  that  Is 
the  direction  in  which  we  are  moving. 


STATESMANSHIP  BY   SENATOR 
MANSFIELD 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "States- 
manship by  Senator  Mansfield,"  which 
was  published  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer this  morning.  The  editorial  is  very 
praiseworthy  of  the  positions  taken  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pul- 
BRicHT).  While  I  have  not  cleared  this 
matter  with  the  majority  leader,  I  would 
like  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  In  light 
of  the  Senator's  statement,  the  Chair  is 
quite  certain  the  majority  leader  would 
impose  no  objection.  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  editorial,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

Statesmanship  by  Senator  Mansfield 

As  Democratic  Majority  Leader  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  a  long-time  advocate  of  peace  in 
Vietnam,  Mike  Mansfield  took  the  Senate 
floor  to  deliver  a  statesmanlike  address  that 
ought  to  be  a  keynote  for  Americans,  what- 
ever their  party,  who  genuinely  seek  an  end 
to  the  war. 

Noting  that  the  Nixon  Administration  is 
pursuing  a  new  policy  in  Vietnam,  dedicated 
to  de-escalating  the  flghtlng  and  reducing 
casualties  and  bringing  U.S.  troops  home,  the 
senator  from  Montana  declared:  "I  would 
like  to  see  the  people  of  this  nation  get  be- 
hind President  Nixon.  ...  I  want  to  say  as 
a  Democrat  that  it  will  be  my  intention  to 
support  the  President."  He  went  on  to  ex- 
press his  belief  that  strong  public  support 
for  Mr.  Nixon  at  this  critical  Juncture  In 
peace  efforts  would  expedite  a  "responsible 
settlement"  in  Vietnam. 

There  is  great  wisdom  as  well  as  high 
statesmanship  In  Senator  Mansfield's  re- 
marks. At  this  time,  of  all  times,  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  initiating  bold 
steps  toward  a  reduction  of  the  fighting 
while  engaging  In  delicate  diplomatic  ma- 
neuvers to  hasten  a  settlement,  the  American 
people  should  stand  united,  rather  than  di- 
vided, and  should  demonstrate  support.  In- 
stead of  protest,  for  the  U.S.  peace  offensive 
that  is  already  under  way  and  is  l>elng 
accelerated. 

Chairman  J.  W.  Pulbrlght  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  one  of  the 
most  outspoken  war  critics,  has  acted  sen- 
sibly in  following  Senator  Mansfield's  lead  by 
postponing  committee  hearings  on  Vietnam 
that  had  been  scheduled  to  begin  next  week. 
They  will  be  delayed  at  least  until  after 
President  Nixon's  address  to  the  nation  on 
November  3,  when  he  is  to  discuss  the  Viet- 
nam situation. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  people  In  this 
country  who  claim  to  be  for  peace  but  really 
seek  a  Communist  victory.  It  can  be  expected 
that  they  will  continue  to  fan  the  flames  of 
dissension  wherever  they  can.  Other  Amer- 
icans, those  who  want  to  act  responsibly  in 
the  cause  of  peace,  ought  to  rally  to  the  caU 
of  Senator  Mansfield. 


SPEECH  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AGNEW  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Sun- 
day's Republican  fundraising  speech  in 


New  Orleans  by  Vice  President  Spiro 
Agnew  is  apparently  designed  to  widen 
both  the  generation  gap  and  the  credi- 
bility gap. 

The  Vice  President  has  referred  to  last 
week's  peace  efforts  as  "national  mas- 
ochism"— "an  emotional  purgative" — as 
"the  work  of  impudent  snobs."  He  has 
said  that  those  who  call  for  an  end  to 
the  war  are  tmdercutting  "the  foreign 
policy  of  the  President" — that  we  "prefer 
to  side  with  an  enemy  aggressor  rather 
than  stand  by  this  free  nation." 

In  a  sweeping  indictment  of  this  gener- 
ation of  college  students,  Mr.  Agnew 
said: 

Education  is  being  redefined  at  the  de- 
mand of  the  uneducated  to  suit  the  Ideas 
of  the  uneducated.  The  student  now  goes  to 
college  to  proclaim  rather  than  to  learn. 

We  are  left  to  wonder  what  the  Vice 
President  is  doing  if  not  proclaiming.  It 
has  occuned  to  no  one  to  charge  him 
with  excessive  learning. 

I  do  charge  him  with  making  a  de- 
liberate and  cynical  effort  to  arouse  con- 
tempt for  the  college  students  of  Amer- 
ica. He  seeks  to  discredit  the  patriotism 
of  those  of  us — yoimg  and  old  alike — 
who  have  opposed  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Is 
there  any  doubt  that  he  does  this  with 
the  approval  of  the  President? 

Frankly,  I  am  puzzled  by  the  Vice 
President.  We  urge  our  young  people  to 
keep  their  dissent  peaceful  and  nonvio- 
lent; yet,  when  they  do  so  their  patriot- 
ism is  impugned  by  the  second  highest 
official  in  the  land.  That  is  the  kind  of 
official  attitude  which  breeds  frustration, 
anger,  and  violence. 

Mr.  Agnew's  attitude  toward  the  peace 
effort  and  especially  the  moratorium 
demonstrates  ignorance,  both  of  the 
struggle  in  Vietnam  and  the  political 
process  in  America. 

The  moratoriimi  of  last  week  was 
carefully  planned  by  some  of  the  most 
patriotic  and  thoughtful  citizens  in  our 
land.  It  was  directed  by  young  people 
and  older  citizens  of  every  walk  of  life 
who  love  this  country  enough  to  call  for 
an  end  to  our  involvement  in  a  foolish 
war — a  war  that  may  serve  the  interest 
of  the  Communists,  but  not  of  America. 

After  5  years  of  soul-searching  debate, 
we  are  now  told  by  Mr.  Agnew  that  we 
should  listen  in  respectful  silence  while 
he  pontificates. 

Before  the  moratorium  even  took  place, 
he  referred  to  it  as  "absurd."  What  is 
"absurd"  is  the  thought  of  Spiro  Agnew 
enunciating  policy  for  the  most  power- 
ful nation  in  the  modern  world. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  reserves  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  merely  wish  to  in- 
quire of  the  Senator.  I  have  two  matters 
to  present.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would 
mind.  I  do  not  disagree  with  what  he 
is  saying.  These  are  two  executive  mat- 
ters. If  I  could  have  3  or  4  minutes  I 
could  dispose  of  them. 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  will  be  finished  In 
that  length  of  time.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator,  but  I  am  going  to 
a  luncheon. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  object. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
being  no  objection,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  recognized  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  if 
Mr.  Agniw's  speech  is  a  measure  of  this 
administration's  mental  and  moral  sen- 
sitivity, God  help  America. 

He  talks  of  "the  spirit  of  national 
masochism"  In  the  peace  effort;  but 
masochism  finds  its  crudest  expression  in 
the  sacrifice  of  our  youth  to  the  high 
priests  of  war. 

He  talks  of  "the  dangerous  oversim- 
plification" of  the  war;  but  the  most 
"dangerous  oversimplification"  is  the 
confusion  of  General  Thieu's  corrupt 
military  dictatorship  with  the  defense  of 
freedom  and  American  honor. 

He  scorns  the  present  generation  of 
American  youth  for  not  quietly  swallow- 
ing the  policies  of  our  rulers. 

But,  thank  God.  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica— with  all  their  faults — are  not  about 
to  swallow  the  old  schemes  of  forced 
killing  in  foreign  crusades  that  destroy 
both  us  and  others  in  the  name  of  na- 
tional honor. 

The  Vice  President  talks  of  our  re- 
fusal to  disassociate  the  peace  effort  from 
Hanoi's  expressions.  But  we  call  for  an 
end  to  American  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, not  because  of  what  Hanoi  thinks, 
or  Saigon  or  Paris— but  because  we 
want  America  to  assert  her  own  national 
interest.  It  is  the  administration,  not  the 
peace  advocates,  that  has  said  our  policy 
in  Vietnam  will  be  determined  by  Hanoi, 
Saigon,  and  Paris  rather  than  by  the 
concerns  of  the  American  people. 

I  participated  without  question  as  a 
combat  pilot  in  World  War  II  because  I 
believed  then  and  I  believe  now  that  this 
was  the  patriotic  and  proper  role  for  me 
to  play.  I  oppose  our  involvement  in  the 
struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people  with 
equal  patriotism  and  propriety.  If  the 
Vice  President  cannot  by  now  see  the  vast 
difference  between  these  two  challenges, 
he  is  not  capable  of  making  judgments 
for  himself — let  alone  trying  to  instruct 
the  youth  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  ironical  that  on  the  front  page  of 
Monday's  Washington  Post,  where  we 
read  of  Mr.  Agnew's  attack  on  the  youth 
of  America,  we  also  learn  in  another 
news  story  of  secret  American  military 
operations  in  Laos  and  elsewhere  in 
Asia. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr, 
Symington),  who  is  conducting  an  in- 
valuable investigation  of  these  matters,  is 
quoted  as  saying  of  Laos: 

In  past  years,  high  government  officials 
have  wrapped  activities  there  in  a  cloak 
of  secrecy,  keeping  details  not  only  of  policy 
but  also  of  implementation  of  that  policy 
hidden  even  from  those  of  us  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  who  have  responsibilities  in 
the  foreign  policy  and  military  fields. 

Presumably,  Mr.  Agnew  would  like  us 
to  accept  these  secret  preparations  and 
commitments  to  new  battlefronts  with- 
out question.  Then,  as  old  wars  continue 
and  new  wars  begin,  he  would  call  on 


the  youth  of  America  to  follow  the  lines 
of  Tennyson : 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why;  theirs  but  to  do 
and  die. 

Presumably,  he  prefers  acquiescence  to 
the  policies  emanating  from  on  high, 
including  those  policies  formed  without 
consultation  or  debate  involving  the 
elected  representation  of  the  American 
people. 

But  that  is  not  the  course  of  American 
democracy,  and  I  for  one  will  have  no 
more  of  it.  I  do  not  believe  in  referring 
to  American  foreign  policy  as  though  it 
were  the  private  domain  of  the  Presi- 
dent without  reference  to  the  thoughtful 
concern  of  other  citizens  of  the  Nation. 

I  believe  that  increasing  numbers  of 
Americans — young  and  old — of  every 
political  persuasion  in  every  walk  of 
life — are  determined  to  have  a  voice  in 
those  issues  that  affect  their  lives.  That 
is  what  freedom  is  all  about.  So  let  us 
not  fight  so  blindly  to  preserve  Gen- 
eral Thieu  in  Saigon  that  we  sacrifice 
freedom  and  dignity  in  our  own  great  but 
deeply  troubled  land. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  excellent  editorials,  one 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  October  21, 
1969.  and  one  from  the  Daily  Republic  of 
my  hometown,  Mitchell,  S.  Dak.,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Oct.  21, 

1969] 
Mr.  Agnew:  No  Longer  a  LAtrGHiNO  Matter 
By  writ  and  by  tradition  the  vice-presi- 
dency Is  an  office  in  which  there  Is  prac- 
tically nothing  to  do.  The  trick  of  course 
lies  In  doing  it  -.veil — in  standing  back  and 
learning.  In  readying  oneself  for  any  emer- 
gency. Ln  supporting  the  President  back- 
stairs when  one  can  and  in  doing  nothing 
that  goes  against  his  Interest.  Clearly,  then, 
in  the  case  of  Vice  President  Agnew  we  are 
faced  with  jone  of  two  poeslbllities.  One  is 
that  Mr.  Agnew  with  his  ten-month  road- 
show of  gaffes,  goofs,  and  raw  demagoguery 
hasn't  caught  on  to  his  Job.  The  other  is 
that  he  has — that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  authorizing 
and /or  approving  the  Vice  President's  public 
dicta  as  part  of  some  elaborate  (and  fore- 
doomed) political  game.  Neither  is  par- 
ticularly reassuring,  but  if  the  latter  is  the 
case,  we  should  be  told. 

In  New  Orleans  on  Sunday  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident made  this  necessary  ■with  his  com- 
ments on  the  war  and  on  the  motivations 
of  those  involved  In  last  week's  Vietnam 
moratorium. 

"If  the  moratorium  had  any  use  whatever. 
It  served  as  an  emotional  purgative  for  those 
who  feel  the  need  to  cleanse  themselves  of 
their  lack  of  ability  to  offer  a  constructive 
solution  to  the  problem." 
And  again: 

"A  spirit  of  national  masochism  prevails, 
encouraged  by  an  effete  corps  of  impudent 
snobs  who  characterize  thenvselves  as  in- 
tellectuals. It  is  In  this  setting  of  danger- 
ous oversimplification  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam achieves  its  greatest  distortion." 
And  again: 

"Great  patriots  of  past  generations  would 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  Americans 
would  ever  doubt  the  validity  of  Amer- 
ica's resolve  to  protect  free  men  from  totali- 
tarian attack.  Yet  today  we  see  those  among 
us  who  prefer  to  side  with  an  enemy  ag- 
gressor rather  than  stand  by  this  free 
nation." 


Mr.  Agnew  also  let  it  be  known  that 
those  who  participated  In  the  moratortuna 
were  guilty  of  the  crime  of  supporting  "a 
massive  public  outpouring  of  sentiment 
against  the  foreign  policy  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States"  and  of  not  caring  to 
"disassociate  themselves  from  the  objec- 
tive enunlcated  "jy  the  enemy  in  Hanoi." 

Now  what  la  Interesting  In  all  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  Vice  President's  line  of 
thought  or  his  ham-handed  effort  to  dis- 
credit the  motivation  and  question  the  loy- 
alty of  a  large  and  respectable  part  of  the 
political  community:  we  have  seen  and 
heard  all  that  before.  It  is  not  even  to  the 
main  point  to  observe  that  Mr.  Agnew  has 
outdone  himself  In  assuring  the  hostility 
of  a  part  of  the  electorate  Mr.  Nixon  has 
some  Interest  in  calming  dovim.  Nor  does 
the  subject  upon  which  Mr,  Agnew  chose  to 
discourse  with  such  vehemence  permit  his 
remarks  to  be  received  with  the  national 
giggle  they  so  frequently  inspire.  This  time 
around  the  only  question  worth  asking  Is 
what  the  President  thought  of  what  Mr. 
Agnew  said. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  engaged  In  a  highly  chancy 
and  complicated  maneuver  to  end  the  war 
in  Vietnam  in  a  way  which  will  not  do  ut- 
ter violence  to  this  country's  interests 
abroad  and  which  will  not  result  in  a  ter- 
rible rending  of  the  social  fabric  at  home — 
in  a  rlght-to-mlddle  uprising  based  on 
charges  of  betrayal  and  sell-out.  At 
least  that  Is  what  you  can  hear  any  day 
of  the  week  from  those  behind  the  scenes 
In  his  administration  who  argue  the  case 
for  his  method  of  disengagement  and  who 
beg  understanding  of  It.  Simultaneously  we 
witness  Vice  President  Agnew  out  tormenting 
precisely  the  kinds  of  emotions  others  la 
the  White  House  profess  to  fear  and  claim 
their  strategy  is  designed  in  large  measure 
to  avoid.  It  really  will  not  do  for  Mr.  Zlegler, 
the  White  House  spokesman,  merely  to  Indi- 
cate that  vice  presidential  speeches  for  party 
gatherings  are  not  cleared  in  advance  by 
the  White  House.  If  Mr.  Nixon  wishes  to  be 
In  any  way  convincing  in  this  matter  or  to 
preserve  the  notion  that  he  Is  acting  In 
good  faith,  then  he  must  repudiate  the  ex- 
cesses of  his  Vice  President  or  silence  him 
or — Ideally — do  both. 


[From  the  Mitchell  (S  Dak.t  Dally  Republic, 

Oct.  18,  1969) 

The  Moratobittm 

Despite    his    advance    advisory    that    he 

would  not  be  affected  by  last  Wednesday's 

nationwide  Vietnam  Moratorium,  President 

Richard  M.  Nixon  will  be  foolish  to  Ignore 

the  success  of  the  anti-war  demonstration. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  since 
the  moratorium,  this  was  a  most  surprising 
display  of  widespread  sentiment  for  disen- 
gagement from  the  Vietnam  debacle.  Sur- 
prising because  of  the  broad  spectrum  of  na- 
tional life  represented  in  the  protest.  Sur- 
prising because  of  the  extremely  low 
Incidence  of  Illegal  actions  by  demonstrators. 
Surprising  because  of  its  lack  of  partisan 
political  overtones. 

The  Vietnam  Moratorium  was  initiated  by 
a  small  group  of  concerned  young  people, 
but  participation  included  people  of  all  ages, 
of  aU  walks  of  life,  of  all  religions,  of  all 
races,  of  all  political  persuasions.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  them  turned  out — even  In 
bad  weather  In  some  areas — to  demonstrate 
their  desire  for  the  United  States  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  realities  of  the  Vietnam 
situation:  there  can  be  no  peaceful  settle- 
ment In  Vietnam  so  long  as  this  country  In- 
sists on  supporting  a  South  Vietnam  regime 
that  cannot  and  will  not  serve  our  Interests, 
nor  the  interests  of  the  population  they 
govern. 

Those  who  are  crying  that  VS.  cltlBens* 
anti-war  activities  are  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  Hanoi  and  interfering  with  peace  ne- 
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gotlatlons  In  Parti  are  begging  the  question 
From  the  beginning.  It  has  been  crystal  clear 
that  no  peace  tre$ty  can  be  achieved  on  the 
bsisls  of  American  dictates  and  the  Thleu-Ky 
refiisal  to  recognlte  the  National  Liberation 
Frofit.  Unless  the  TJ.S.  withdraws  from  mili- 
tary participation! In  this  Vietnam  civil  war. 
a  solution  will  nevfer  be  reached. 

President  Nixon  has  committed  his  Admin- 
istration to  end  I  he  war.  If  he  Intends  to 
carry  out  this  commitment,  he  cannot  but 
be  affected  by  public  sentiment  expressed 
by  the  Vietnam  B[oratorlum.  By  setting  up 
a  public  tlmetablii  for  a  phased  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam,  ani  adhering  to  it  closely  as 
possible,  he  will  lie  able  to  achieve  his  ob- 
jective. He  will  opsn  the  way  for  meaningful 


talks  in  Paris 

Some  American 
In  South  Vietnam 


The  promise  h 
nam   Moratorium 


such  time  cts  theli 
Ington.  Mr.  Nixon 


morass  and  set  o 
quality  of  life  at 


Mr.  MANSFI 
unanimous 
Into  executive 
treaties  on  the 

The 
there  objection? 

There  being  ro 
proceeded  to  consider 


PRESIOENT 


troops  will  have  to  remain 
for  some  time.  As  Michael 
Novalc  wrote  In  tommontceal  a  week  ago, 
both  the  U.S.  aid  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  some  stake  lu  overseeing  In  some  mini- 
mal way  the  protfctlon  of  the  people  their 
presence  h£is  compromised." 

been  made  by  the  Vlet- 
Commlttee  that  another 
such  demonstratlcin  Is  scheduled  »"or  Nov.  15, 
and  succeeding  ones  will  be  Initiated  until 
voices  are  heard  In  Wash- 
can  serve  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  -hta  peopli  by  moving  In  Judicious 
haste  to- disengage  us  from  the  Vietnam 
r  course  on  elevating  the 
liome  and  abroad. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


ELD. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consfcnt  that  the  Senate  go 
iession  to  consider  two 
executive  Calendar. 

pro    tempore.    Is 


objection,  the  Senate 
executive  business. 


ON      CONDUCT      OF 
0<>ERATIONS     IN     THE 


CONVENTION 
FISHING 
NORTH  ATLANTIC 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate,  Executive  D,  91st  Con- 
gress, first  sessioii. 

The  PRESID(ENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  being  ro  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  Exe<:utive  D.  91st  Congress, 


first  session,  the 
duct  of  fishing 


The 


( 1 )  The  presen  r 
waters   of   the    Al  lant 
and   their   depenc  ent 
specifically  define  i 
•vention. 

(2)  In  this  Conlventlon 


convention  on  the  con- 
jperations  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  which  i^as  read  tJie  second  time, 
as  follows : 

Convention  dN  Conduct  of  Fishing 
Operations  u  r  the  North  Atlantic 
GovernmeQts  of  Belgium.  Canada, 
Denmark,  the  French  Republic,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germ  my,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy. 
Netherlands,  Norway,  the 
Polish  People's  I  Republic,  Portugal,  Spain. 
Sweden,  the  Unl(  n  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, the  Unlt«d  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northeri  Ireland,  and  the  United 
States  of  America, 

Desiring  to  ensi  re  good  order  and  conduct 
on  the  fishing  grounds  In  the  North  Atlantic 
area: 
Ha\e  agreed  as  fbllows: 

article   1 


Convention  applies  to  the 

ic   and   Arctic   Oceans 

seas   which   are  more 

In  Annex  I  to  this  Con- 


"flshlng  vessel"  means  any  vessel  engaged 
in  the  business  of  catching  fish; 

"vessel"  means  any  fishing  vessel  and  any 
vessel  engaged  In  the  business  of  processing 
fish  or  providing  supplies  or  services  to  fish- 
ing vessels. 

ARTICLE    2 

Nothing  in  this  Convention  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  the  rights,  claims  or  views 
of  any  Contracting  Party  in  regard  to  the 
limits  of  territorial  waters  or  national  fishery 
limits,  or  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  coastal 
State  over  fisheries. 

ARTICLE    3 

( 1 )  The  fishing  vessels  of  each  Contracting 
Party  shall  be  registered  and  marked  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  of  that  Party 
in  order  to  ensure  their  identification  at  sea. 

(2)  The  competent  authority  of  each  Con- 
tracting Party  shall  specify  one  or  more  let- 
ters and  a  series  of  numbers  for  each  port 
or  district. 

(3)  Each  Contracting  Party  shall  draw  up 
a  list  showing  these  letters. 

(4)  This  list,  and  all  modifications  which 
may  subsequently  be  made  in  it,  shall  be 
notified  to  the  other  Contracting  Parties. 

(5)  The   provisions    of   Annex    II    to    thl- 
Conventlon  shall  apply  to  fishing  vessels  ■ 
their  small  boats  and  fishing  Implements. 

ARTICLE    4 

(1)  In  addition  to  complying  with  the 
rules  relating  to  signals  as  prescribed  In  the 
International  Regulations  for  Preventing 
Collisions  at  Sea,  the  fishing  vessels  of  each 
Contracting  Party  shall  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Annex  III  to  this  Convention. 

(2)  No  other  additional  light  and  sound 
signals  than  those  provided  in  the  Annex 
shall  be  used. 

ARTICLE    5 

Nets,  lines  and  other  gear  anchored  in  the 
sea  and  nets  or  lines  which  drift  in  the  sea 
shall  be  marked  in  order  to  indicate  their 
position  and  extent.  The  marketing  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Annex 
IV  to  this  Convention. 

ARTICLE    5 

( 1 )  Subject  to  compliance  with  the  Inter- 
national Regulations  for  Preventing  Colli- 
sions at  Sea  all  vessels  shall  conduct  their 
operations  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
operations  of  fishing  vessels  or  fishing  gear 
and  shall  conform  to  the  provisions  of  An- 
nex V  to  this  Convention. 

(2)  For  the  better  Implementation  of  these 
provisions  the  competent  authorities  of  Con- 
tracting Parties  may  at  their  discretion  noti- 
fy the  competent  authorities  of  other  Con- 
tracting Parties  likely  to  be  concerned  of 
concentrations  or  probable  concentrations 
known  to  them  of  fishing  vessels  or  fishing 
gear,  and  Contracting  Parties  receiving  such 
notification  shall  take  such  steps  as  are 
practicable  to  Inform  their  vessels  thereof. 
The  authorised  ofiBcers  appointed  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  9  of  this  Convention  may 
also  draw  the  attention  of  vessels  to  fishing 
gear  placed  in  the  sea. 

ARTICLE     7 

(1)  In  any  disute  that  rises  between  the 
nationals  of  different  Contracting  Parties 
concerning  damaged  gear  or  damage  to 
vessels  resulting  from  entanglement  of  gear, 
the  following  procedure  will  apply  in  the 
absence. of  agreement  among  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  concerning  the  resolution  of  such 
disputes: 

At  the  request  of  the  Contracting  Party  of 
a  complainant  each  Contracting  Party  con- 
cerned will  appoint  a  review  board  or  other 
appropriate  authority  for  handling  the  claim. 
These  boards  or  other  authorities  will  ex- 
amine the  facts  and  endeavour  to  bring 
about  a  settlement. 

(2)  These  arrangements  are  without  preju- 
dice to  the  rights  of  complainants  to  prose- 
cute their  claims  by  way  of  ordinary  legal 
procedure. 


AKTICLE     8 


(1)  Each  Contracting  Party  undertakes  to 
take  such  measures  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  Implement  and  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  Convention  with  respect  to  Its  vessels 
and  gear. 

(2)  Within  the  area  where  a  coastal  State 
has  Jurisdiction  over  fisheries,  the  imple- 
mentation and  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Convention  shall  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  coastal  State. 

(3)  Within  that  area  the  coastal  State 
may  make  special  rules  and  exemptions  from 
any  of  the  Rules  in  Annexes  II  to  V  to  this 
Convention  for  vessels  or  gear  which  by  rea- 
son of  their  size  or  type  operate  or  are  set 
only  in  coastal  waters,  provided  that  there 
shall  be  no  discrimination  in  form  or  in 
fact  against  vessels  of  other  Contracting 
Parties  entitled  to  fish  In  those  waters.  Be- 
fore making  special  rules  and  exemptions 
under  this  paragraph  in  respect  of  areas  In 
which  foreign  fishing  vessels  operate  a  Con- 
tracting Party  shall  inform  the  Contracting 
Parlies  concerned  of  their  Intentions  and 
consult  them  If  they  so  wish. 

ARTICLE   g 

(1)  To  facilitate  the  implementation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Convention  the  ar- 
rangements set  out  in  this  Article  and  in 
Annex  VI  to  this  Convention  shall  apply 
outside  national  fishery  limits. 

(2)  Authorised  officers  means  officers  who 
may  be  appointed  by  the  Contracting  Parties 
for  the  purpHDse  of  these  arrangements. 

(3)  Any  Contracting  Party  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  another  Contracting  Party,  notify 
the  latter  of  the  names  of  the  authorised 
officers  who  have  been  appointed  or  of  the 
ships  in  which  such  officers  are  carried. 

(4)  Authorised  officers  shall  observe 
whether  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  are 
being  carried  out.  enquire  and  report  on 
infringements  of  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention, seek  Information  in  cases  of  dam- 
age, where  desirable  draw  the  attention  of 
vessels  of  Contracting  Parties  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Convention,  and  shall  co-oper- 
ate for  these  purposes  with  the  authorised 
officers  of  other  Contracting  Parties. 

(5)  If  an  authorised  officer  has  reason  to 
believe  that  a  vessel  of  any  Contracting 
Party  is  not  complying  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Convention,  he  may  identify  the  ves- 
sel, seek  to  obtain  the  necessary  information 
from  the  vessel  and  report.  If  the  matter  is 
sufficiently  serious,  he  may  order  the  vessel 
to  stop  and.  if  it  is  necessary  In  order  to 
verify  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  may  board 
the  vessel  for  enquiry  and  report. 

(6)  If  an  authorised  officer  has  reason  to 
believe  that  a  vessel  or  its  gear  has  caused 
damage  to  a  vessel  or  fishing  gear  and  that 
this  may  be  due  to  a  breach  of  the  Con- 
vention, he  may,  under  the  same  conditions 
as  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  order  any 
vessel  concerned  to  stop  and  board  it  for 
enquiry  and  report. 

( 7 )  An  authorised  officer  shall  not  order  a 
fishing  vessel  to  stop  while  It  is  actually 
fishing  or  engaged  in  shooting  or  hauling 
gear  except  in  an  emergency  to  avoid  dam- 
age to  vessels  or  gear. 

(8)  An  authorised  officer  shall  not  pursue 
his  enquiries  further  than  is  necessary  to 
satisfy  him  either  that  there  has  been  no 
breach  of  the  Convention,  or,  where  it  ap- 
pears to  him  that  a  breach  has  occurred,  to 
secure  Information  about  the  relevant  facts, 
always  acting  in  such  a  manner  that  vessels 
suffer  the  minimum  interference  and  incon- 
venience. 

(9)  An  authorised  officer  may.  In  case  of 
damage  to  a  vessel  or  fishing  gear,  offer  to 
conciliate  at  sea,  and  If  the  parties  con- 
cerned .agree  to  this,  assist  them  In  reaching 
a  settlement.  At  the  request  of  the  parties 
concerned  the  authorised  officer  shall  draw 
up  a  protocol  recording  the  settlement 
reached. 
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(10)  Resistance  by  a  vessel  to  the  direc- 
tions of  an  authorised  officer  shall  be  deemed 
as  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  flag 
State  of  that  vessel. 

(11)  The  Contracting  Parties  shall  con- 
sider and  act  on  reports  of  foreign  authorised 
officers  under  these  arrangements  on  the 
same  basis  as  reports  of  national  officers. 
The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
impose  any  obligation  on  a  Contracting  Party 
to  give  the  report  of  a  foreign  authorised 
officer  a  higher  evidential  value  than  It 
would  possess  in  the  authorised  officer's  own 
country.  Contracting  Parties  shall  collabo- 
rate in  order  to  facilitate  Judicial  or  other 
proceedings  arising  from  a  report  of  an  au- 
thorised officer  under  this  Convention. 

(12)  An  authorised  officer  shall  not  exer- 
cise his  powers  to  board  a  vessel  of  another 
Contracting  Party  if  an  authorised  officer  of 
that  Contracting  Party  is  available  and  in  a 
position  to  do  so  himself. 

ARTICLE    to 

(1)  Any  Contracting  Party  may  propose 
amendments  to  the  Articles  of  this  Conven- 
tion. The  text  of  any  proposed  amendment 
shall  be  sent  to  the  depositary  Government, 
which  shall  transmit  copies  thereof  to  all 
Contracting  Parties  and  signatory  Govern- 
ments. Any  amendment  shall  take  effect  on 
the  thirtieth  day  after  its  acceptance  by  all 
Contracting  Parties. 

(2)  When  requested  by  one-fourth  of  the 
Contracting  Parties,  the  depositary  Govern- 
ment shall  convene  a  meeting  of  Contracting 
Parties  to  consider  the  need  for  amending 
the  Articles  of  this  Convention.  Amendments 
shall  be  adopted  unanimously  at  such  a 
meeting  and  shall  be  notified  by  the  de- 
positary Government  to  all  Contracting  Par- 
ties and  shall  take  effect  on  the  thirtieth  day 
after  they  have  been  accepted  by  all  Con- 
tracting Parties. 

(3)  Notifications  of  acceptance  of  amend- 
ments shall  be  sent  to  the  depositary  Gov- 
ernment. 

ARTICLE    1  1 

(1)  Any  Contracting  Party  may  propose 
amendments  to  the  Annexes  to  this  Conven- 
tion. The  text  of  any  proposed  amendment 
shall  be  sent  to  the  depositary  Government, 
which  shall  transmit  copies  thereof  to  all 
Contracting  Parties  and  signatory  Govern- 
ments. The  depositary  Government  shall  in- 
form all  Contracting  Parties  of  the  date  on 
which  notices  of  acceptance  of  an  amend- 
ment by  two-thirds  of  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties have  been  received.  The  amendment 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  lo  all  Con- 
tracting Parties  on  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  day  after  that  date,  unless  within  a 
pertod  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  from 
the  same  date  any  Contracting  Party  notifies 
the  depositary  Government  of  Its  objection 
to  the  amendment.  In  which  case  the  amend- 
ment win  have  no  effect. 

(2)  When  requested  by  three  Contracting 
Parties  the  depositary  Government  shall 
convene  a  meeting  of  Contracting  Parties  to 
consider  the  need  for  amending  the  Annexes 
to  this  Convention.  An  amendment  adopted 
at  such  a  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  represented  shall 
be  notified  by  the  depositary  Government  to 
all  Contracting  Parties  and  shall  take  effect 
with  respect  to  all  Contracting  Parties  on  the 
two  hundred  and  tenth  day  after  the  date  of 
notification,  unless  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  from  the  date  of  notification  any 
Contracting  Party  notifies  the  depositary 
Government  of  its  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment, in  which  case  the  amendment  will 
have  no  effect. 

ARTICLE    12 

The  Contracting  Parties  shall  notify  the 
depositary  Government  of  the  competent 
authorities  they  have  designated  for  the 
purposes  of  each  of  the  relevant  pro%'lslons 
of  this  Convention.  The  depositary  Govern- 
ment shall  Inform  the  Contracting  Parties  of 
any  such  notification. 


ABTICLC    19 

( 1 )  Any  dispute  between  two  or  more  Con- 
tracting Parties  concerning  the  interpreta- 
tion or  application  of  this  Convention  which 
cannot  be  settled  through  negotiation  shall, 
at  the  request  of  one  of  them,  be  submitted 
to  arbitration. 

(2)  The  request  for  arbitration  shall  in- 
clude a  description  of  the  claim  to  be  sub- 
mitted and  a  summary  statement  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  claim  is  based. 

(3)  Unless  the  parties  agree  otherwise,  the 
arbitration  commission  shall  be  comjjosed  of 
one  member  appointed  by  each  party  to  the 
dispute  and  an  additional  member,  who  shall 
be  the  chairman,  chosen  in  common  agree- 
ment between  the  parties.  The  arbitration 
commission  shall  decide  on  the  matters 
placed  before  it  by  simple  majority  and 
its  decisions  shall  be  binding  on  the  parties. 
Other  details  of  procedure  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  special  agreement  between  the 
parties. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (3).  the  parties  may  agree  lo  sub- 
mil  the  dispute  to  arbitration  in  accordance 
with  another  arrangement  operating  between 
the  parties. 

(5)  If  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  request  for  arbitration  the  parties  are 
unable  to  agree  on  the  organisation  of  the 
arbitration,  any  one  of  those  parties  may 
refer  the  dispute  (as  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1))  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  by  request  in  conformity  with  the 
Statute  of  the  Court. 

(6)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  ol 
paragraph  ( 1 ) .  the  parties  may  agree  to  sub- 
mit the  dispute  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

ARTICLE    14 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  below  and  paragraph  (3)  of  Article 
17.  no  reservations  may  be  made  to  the 
present  Convention  without  the  agreement  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  and  signatory  Gov- 
ernments. When  one  year  has  elapsed  alter 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  Convention,  the 
agreement  of  the  Contracting  Parties  only 
shall  be  required. 

(2)  At  the  time  of  signature,  ratification, 
approval  or  accession  any  State  may  make 
a  reservation  to  Article  13  of  the  present  Con- 
vention. 

(3)  Any  State  may.  at  the  time  of  signa- 
ture, ratification,  approval  or  accession, 
make  a  reservation  to  paragraphs  (5)  and 
(6)  of  Article  9  with  respect  to  one  or  more 
of  the  other  Contracting  Parties  or  signa- 
tory Governments. 

(4)  Any  State  which  has  made  a  reserva- 
tion In  accordance  with  the  preceding  para- 
graphs or  paragraph  (3)  of  Article  17  may 
at  any  time  withdraw  the  reservation  by  a 
communication  to  that  effect  addressed  to 
the  depositary  Government. 

ARTICLE    15 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  open  for 
signature  at  London  from  1st  June  to  30th 
November,  1967.  It  is  subject  to  ratification 
or  approval.  The  instruments  of  ratification 
or  approval  shall  be  deposited  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible with  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

ARTICLE    16 

(1)  The  present  Convention  shall  enter 
into  force  on  the  ninetieth  day  following  the 
date  of  deposit  of  the  tenth  instrument  of 
ratification  or  approval. 

(2)  Thereafter  the  Convention  shall  enter 
into  force  for  each  State  on  the  ninetieth 
day  after  deposit  of  Its  Instrument  of  ratifi- 
cation or  approval. 

ARTICLE    17 

(1)  Any  State  which  has  not  signed  the 
Convention  may  accede  thereto  at  any  time 
after  the  Convention  has  entered  into  force, 
provided  that  three-fourths  of  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  and  signatory  Governments  agree 


to  the  proposed  accession.  When  one  year  has 
elapsed  after  the  entry  Into  force  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  agreement  of  three-fourths  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  only  shall  be  re- 
quired. 

(2>  Accession  shall  be  effected  by  the  de- 
posit of  an  instrument  of  accession  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  The  Conven- 
tion shall  enter  into  force  for  each  acceding 
State  on  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  deposit 
of  its  Instrument  of  accession. 

(3)  At  any  time  up  to  the  entry  Into  force 
of  the  Convention  for  a  State  which  accedes 
under  this  Article,  a  Contracting  Party  may 
make  a  reservation  to  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6) 
of  Article  9  with  respect  to  that  State. 

ARTICLE    IS 

( 1 1  Any  Contracting  Party  may.  when  de- 
positing its  instrument  of  ratification,  ap- 
proval or  accession,  or  at  any  later  date,  by 
declaration  addressed  to  the  depositary  Gov- 
ernment, extend  this  Convention  to  any  terri- 
tory or  territories  for  whose  international  re- 
lations It  Is  responsible.  The  provisions  of 
this  Convention  shall  enter  Into  fbrce  for 
such  territory  or  territories  on  the  ninetieth 
day  after  receipt  of  such  declaration,  or  on 
the  date  on  which  the  Convention  enters 
into  force  in  accordance  with  paragraph  1 1 ) 
of  Article  16,  whichever  Is  the  later 

(2)  Any  declaration  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  preceding  paragraph  may,  in  respect  of 
any  territory  mentioned  in  such  declaration, 
be  withdrawn  according  to  the  procedure  laid 
down  in  Article  19. 

ARTICLE    19 

At  any  time  after  four  years  from  the  dat< 
on  which  this  Convention  has  entered  into 
force  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1»  of 
Article  16,  any  Contracting  Party  may  de- 
nounce the  Convention  by  means  of  a  notice 
in  writing  addressed  to  the  depositary  Gov- 
ernment. Any  such  notice  shall  take  effect 
twelve  months  after  the  date  ol  its  receipt. 
The  Convention  shall  remain  in  force  as  be- 
tween the  other  Parties. 

ARTICLE    20 

When  the  present  Convention  has  entered 
into  force,  it  shall  be  registered  by  the  de- 
positary Government  with  the  Secretariat  of 
the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  Arti- 
cle 102  of  Its  Charter. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  be- 
ing duly  authorised  thereto,  have  signed  the 
present  Convention. 

Done  at  London  this  first  day  of  June. 
1967,  in  the  English  and  French  languages, 
each  text  being  equally  authentic,  in  a  single 
original  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Government  of  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
which  shall  transmit  a  certified  true  copy 
thereof  to  each  signatory  and  acceding  Gov- 
ernment. 

For  the  Government  of  Belgium:  J.VJJ 
Bosch. 

For  the  Government  of  Canada:  C.S.A. 
Ritchie. 

For  the  Government  of  Denmark:  Erllng 
Krlstlansen. 

For  the  Government  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic: G.  de  Courcel. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany:    Blankenhorn. 

For  the  Government  of  Iceland:  Gudm.  I 
Gudmundsson. 

For  the  Government  of  Ireland:  J.  G 
Molloy. 

For  the  Government  of  Italy:  Gastone 
Guldottl. 

For  the  Government  of  Luxembourg ; 

For  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands: 
for  the  Kingdom  In  Europe.  D.  W.  van  Lyn- 
den. 

For  the  Government  of  Norway:  Arne 
Skaug. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic:  the  Government  of  the  Polish 
People's   Republic   does   not   consider   itself 
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txrund  by  the  proTlslona  at  Article  13,  which 
state  that  any  dispute  between  two  or  more 
Contracttng  Qovernmenta  In  respect  of  the 
interpretation  or  application  of  the  Con- 
vention may.  at  Jhe  request  of  any  of  the 
parties  to  the  dlsirute,  be  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration or  placed  before  the  International 
Ck)urt  of  Justice  for  settlement.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Polish  People's  Republic 
states  that  submitting  the  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion as  well  as  placing  it  before  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Jxifltice  requires  the  con- 
sent of  all  parties  concerned  in  the  dispute 
in  each  individual  base. 


The  Governmeni 
public    does    not 


of  the  Polish  People's  Re- 
:onsider    itself    bound    by 
the  provisions  of  /.rtlcle  9.  paragraphs  5  and 
6  of  the  Conventlcn  relating  to  those  signa- 
Contra  :tlng    Governments    with 
People's  Republic  has  no 
s.  M.  Plla. 

Manuel 


tory    and 

whom  the  Polish 

diplomatic  relatio: 

For  the  Govern4ient  of  Portugal 
Rocheta. 


For  the  Qovemnient  of  Spain:  With  reser- 


of  paragraph  5  of  Article 
5  and  6  of  Article  9,  ap- 
plicable to  all  Contracting  Parties  and  sig- 
natory Governmerts,  as  also  to  t*iose  Gov- 
ernments which  shall  in  future  accede  to 
the  Convention  ii  accordance  with  Article 
:;ruz. 

Eor  the-. Governr lent  of  Sweden:  Sous  r^- 
serse  de ,  latlflcatii  )n  avec  I'sissentlment  du 
Riksdag.  Gunnar  I'agrell. 

For  the  Govemiient  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Repi^blics:  (Translation)  Res- 
13:  The  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Sovldt  Socialist  Republics  con- 
sider that  any  dis{  ute  between  two  or  more 
Parties  regarding  the  inter- 
pretation or  implementation  of  the  Conven- 
tion may  be  subm:  tted  to  the  International 
Court  only  with  tt  e  consent  of  all  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  participating  in  the  dispute. 
A.  Nshkov. 

For  the  Govemiient  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland : 
George  Brown. 

For  the  Goverruient  of  the  United  States 
of  America:  Raymind  T.  Tingling. 


vations  in  respect 
13  and  paragraphs 


ANNEX    l:     &1£A    or    APPLICATION 
or    (  ONVENTIOW 

of  |the    Atlantic    and    Arctic 

seas   to   which   this 

are   the  waters   seaward 

the  territorial  sea  within 


depen  dent 


(1)   The  letter 
district  In  which 
tered  and  the 
Istered  shall  be 
fishing  vessel  at 
be  painted  on  the 


alang 

liyi 
tie 


3D 


The    waters 
Oceans   and 
Convention  appliei  i 
of  the  baselines  of 
the  area  bounded 

(a)  in  the  south 
along  36°  north 
tude,  thence  due 
thence  due  west 

(b)  in  the  west 
from  a  point  on 
78°  10'  north 
latitude  and  73° 
along  a  rhumb  line 
Itude   and   59° 
south  to  61°  north 
to  64'  30'  west 
to  the  coast  of 
along  the  coast  of 

(c)  in  the  east 
excluding — 

(i)    the  Baltic 
south  and  east  of 
Head   to   Gnlben 
Head  to  the  Kullen; 

(ii)   the 
ent  seas  as  far  as 
longitude. 

ANNEX     n:      IDENTIFICATION     AND     MARKING     OF 
FISHING    \  ESSELS    AND    GEAB 

Rule  1 

letters   of  the  port  or 

fishing  vessel  Is  regls- 

number  under  which  It  is  reg- 

palnted  on  the  bow  of  the 

toth  sides,  and  may  also 

upper  part  of  the  fishing 


by  a  line  drawn  due  west 

lajtitude  to  42°  west  longl- 

cjuth  to  35°  north  latitude, 

35°  north  latitude; 

a  line  drawn  southward 

coast  of  Greenland  at 

latiti^e  to  a  point  In  75°  north 

west  longitude,  thence 

;o  a  point  in  69°  north  lat- 

weft   longitude,   thence   due 

latitude,  thence  due  west 

longitude,  thence  due  south 

and  thence  south 

J^orth  America; 

51°  east  longitude,  but 


»y 


Si  a  and  Belts  lying  to  the 

I  nes  drawn  from  Hasenore 

I'olnt    and   from   Gllblerg 

and 

Mediterrknean  Sea  and  Its  depmd- 

the  meridian  of  5°  36'  west 


cr 
euch 


vessel  so  as  to  b«  clearly  ylslble  from  the 

air. 

(2)  The  name  of  the  fishing  VMael,  If 
any,  and  the  name  of  the  port  or  district 
In  which  It  la  registered  shall  be  painted  on 
the  fishing  vessel  ao  as  to  be  clearly  visible. 

(3)  The  names,  letters  and  numbers  placed 
ou  a  fishing  vessel  shall  be  large  enough  to 
be  easily  recognized  and  shall  not  be  effaced, 
altered,  made  illegible,  covered  or  concealed. 

(4)  Small  boats  and,  where  practicable, 
all  fishing  Implements  shall  be  marked  with 
the  letter  or  letters  and  number  of  the  fish- 
ing vessel  to  which  they  belong.  The  owner- 
ship of  nets  or  other  fishing  Implements  may 
be  distinguished  by  private  marks. 

Rule  2 

(1)  Each  fishing  vessel  shall  carry  on 
board  an  ofiicial  document,  issued  by  the 
competent  authority  of  its  country,  show- 
ing the  name,  if  any,  and  description  of  the 
vessel,  its  nationality,  its  registration  let- 
ter or  letters  and  number,  and  the  name  of 
the  owner  or  of  the  firm  or  association  to 
which  it  belongs. 

(2)  Each  fishing  vessel  shall  carry  a  na- 
tional flag  In  good  condition  to  be  shown  at 
the  request  of  the  competent  authorities. 

(3)  The  nationality  of  a  fishing  vessel  shall 
not  be  concealed  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

ANNEX   m:    ADDITIONAL   SIGNALS  TO   BE   USED   BT 
FISHING    VESSELS 

Rule  1 
General 

(1)  Subject  to  compliance  with  the  Inter- 
national Regulations  for  Preventing  Colli- 
sions at  Sea,  the  Rules  herein  are  intended 
to  prevent  damage  to  fishing  gear  or  acci- 
dents in  the  course  of  fishing  operations. 

(2)  The  Rules  herein  concerning  lights 
shall  apply  in  all  weathers  from  sunset  to 
sunrise  when  fishing  vessels  are  engaged  in 
fishing  as  a  fleet  and  during  such  times  no 
other  lights  shall  be  exhibited,  except  the 
lights  prescribed  in  the  International  Reg- 
ulations for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea  and 
such  lights  as  cannot  be  mistaken  for  the 
prescribed  lights  or  do  not  impair  their  visi- 
bility or  distinctive  character,  or  Interfere 
with  the  keeping  of  a  proper  look-out.  These 
lights  may  also  be  exhibited  from  siuirise  to 
sunset  in  restricted  visibility  and  In  all  other 
circumstances  when  it  is  deemed  necessary. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  these  Rules  the 
words  employed  shall  have  the  meaning  set 
down  in  the  International  Regulations  for 
Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea  except  that  the 
term  "fishing  vessel"  shall  have  the  meaning 
assigned  to  it  In  Article  1  (2)  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

(4)  The  lights  mentioned  herein  shall  be 
placed  where  they  can  best  be  seen.  They 
should  be  at  least  3  feet  (0.92  m.)  apart  but 
at  a  lower  level  than  the  lights  prescribed 
In  Rule  9(c)  (I)  and  (d)  of  the  International 
Regulations  for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea 
1960.  They  shall  be  visible  at  a  distance  of 
at  least  1  mile,  all  round  the  horizon  as  nearly 
as  possible  and  their  visibility  shall  be  less 
than  the  visibility  of  lights  exhibited  In  ac- 
cordance with  Rule  9(&)  of  the  above  Reg- 
ulations. 

Rule  2 

Signals  for  Trawling  and  Drift  Netting 

(1)  Fishing  vessels,  when  engaged  in  trawl- 
ing, whether  using  demersal  or  pelagic  gear 
shall  exhibit: 

(i)  when  shooting  their  nets: 
two  white  lights  in  a  vertical  light  one  over 
the  other; 

(U)  when  hauling  their  nets: 
one  white  light  over  one  red  light  in  a  ver- 
tical line  one  over  the  other; 

(ill)  when  the  net  has  come  fast  upon  an 
obstruction : 

two  red  lights  in  a  vertical  line  one  over  the 
other, 

(2)  Fishing  vessels  engaged  In  drift  net- 


ting may  exhibit  the  lights  prescribed  in  (I) 
above. 

(3)  Bach  fishing  vessel  engaged  In  pair 
trawling  shall  exhibit: 

(I)  by  day:  the  "T"  flag — "Keep  clear  of 
me.  I  am  engaged  in  pair  trawling",  hoisted 
at  the  foremast; 

(II)  by  night:  a  searchlight  shone  forward 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  other  fishing  ves- 
sel of  the  pair; 

(ill)  when  shooting  or  hauling  the  net  or 
when  the  net  has  come  fast  upon  an  obstruc- 
tion :  the  lights  prescribed  in  ( 1 )  above. 

(4)  This  rule  need  not  be  applied  to  fish- 
ing vessels  of  less  than  60  feet  (19.80  m.) 
In  length.  Any  such  exception  and  the  areas 
in  which  fishing  vessels  so  excepted  are  like- 
ly to  be  numerous  shall  be  notified  to  the 
competent  authorities  of  the  other  Contract- 
ing Parties  likely  to  be  concerned. 

Rules 
Light  signals  for  purse  seining 

( 1 )  Fishing  vessels  engaged  in  fishing  with 
purse  seines  shall  show  two  amber  coloured 
lights,  in  a  vertical  line  one  over  the  other. 
These  lights  shall  be  flashing  intermittently 
about  once  a  second  in  such  a  way  that 
when  the  lower  is  out  the  upper  is  on  and 
vice  versa.  These  lights  shall  only  be  shown 
while  the  fishing  vessel's  free  movement  is 
hampered  by  its  fishing  gear,  warning  other 
vessels  to  keep  clear  of  it. 

(2)  This  rule  need  not  be  applied  to  fish- 
ing vessels  of  less  than  8S  feet  (26.90m.) 
in  length.  Any  such  exception  and  areas  in 
which  fishing  vessels  so  excepted  are  likely 
to  be  numerous  shall  be  notified  to  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  the  other  Contxactlng 
Parties  likely  to  be  concerned. 

Rule  4 
Sound  signals 
No  sound  signals  shall  be  used  other  than 
those  prescribed  by  the  International  Regu- 
lations for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea  and 
the  International  Code  of  Signals. 

ANNEX  IV :    MARKING  OF  NETS,  LINES  AND  OTHER 
GEAR 

Rulel 
Anchored  gear 

(1)  The  ends  of  nets,  lines  and  other  gear 
anchored  in  the  sea  shall  be  fitted  with  flag 
or  radar  reflector  buoys  by  day  and  light 
buoys  by  night  sufficient  to  indicate  their 
position  and  extent.  Such  lights  should  be 
visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  2  miles  In 
good  visibility. 

(2)  By  day  the  westernmost  (meaning  the 
half  compass  circle  from  south  through  west 
to  £knd  including  north)  end  buoy  of  such 
gear  extending  horizontally  in  the  sea  shall 
be  fitted  with  two  fiagc  one  above  the  other 
or  one  flag  and  a  radar  reflector,  and  the 
eastemmoat  (meaning  the  half  compass  cir- 
cle from  north  through  east  to  and  including 
south)  end  buoy  shall  be  fitted  with  one 
flag  or  a  radar  reflector.  By  night  the  west- 
ernmost end  buoy  shall  be  fitted  with  two 
white  lights  and  tla,  easternmost  end  buoy 
with  one  white  light.  In  addition  a  buoy 
fitted  with  one  flag  or  a  radar  reflector  by 
day  and  one  white  light  by  night  may  be 
set  70-100  metres  from  each  end  buoy  to 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  gear. 

(3)  On  such  gear  extending  more  than  1 
mile  additional  buoys  shall  be  placed  at  dis- 
tances of  not  more  than  1  mile  so  that  no 
part  of  the  gear  extending  1  mile  or  jiore 
shall  be  left  unmarked.  By  day  every  buoy 
shall  be  fitted  with  a  flag  or  a  radar  reflector 
and  by  night  as  many  buoys  as  possible  with 
one  white  light.  In  no  case  shall  the  distance 
between  two  lights  on  the  same  gear  exceed 
2  miles. 

(4)  On  such  gear  which  Is  attached  to  a 
fishing  vessel  a  buoy  shaU  not  be  required 
at  the  end  attached  to  the  fishing  vessel. 

(5)  The  flagpole  of  each  buoy  shall  have  a 
height  of  at  least  2  metres  above  the  buoy. 
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H^le  2  Contracting  Parties  on  the  request  of  the  19.  Other  relevant  conditions. 

depositary  Government.  20.  Describe,  with  the  help  of  diagrams  if 

Ln-iiigear  ^^^  orders  to  stop  given  by  an  au-  necessary,   the   relative   positions   of   vessels 

(1)  Nets  or  lines  which  drift  in   the  sea  tjjojjagd   officer  shall   be   given   by   the  ap-  and  gear. 

shall  be  marked  at  each  end  and  at  distances  pjopri^te  signal   In   the   International   Code  21    Marking  of  any  anchored   or  drifting 

of  not  more  than  2  miles  by  a  buoy  with  a  ^^  signals  ecar  involved, 

pole  not  less  than  2  metres  above  the  buoy.  On   boarding   a   vessel   an   authorised  Additional  information 

ir<^lflT^^nZ  tig^^  b°y  ^nlghTvi^ire^at  om-  shan^xhiblt  his  document  of  identity^  ,,          ,    ^                 „,          ,                   ,,,. 

a  distance  of  at  least  2  miles  in  good  visl-  ^V  °^y'^;,re^h^mast•er  of  the  vessel  -i3':--re°de:c7i/tl^n  TCrrrence. 

^""'^-                                           ^  ^  .        .=  v..  to  exhibit  the  document  specified  in  Annex  rommpnts  bv  Authorised  Officer 

(2)  On  gear  which  Is  attached  to  a  fishing  „  ^^j^  2(1)  and  the  fact  of  such  document  24.  ^""^^^^^^^^^^/^  f^°;^^^°  °""=" 
vessel  a  buoy  shall  not  be  required  at  the  j^^^.,„     ^een  exhibited  shall  immediately  be  25.  |  «temenU  by  Witnesses^ 

end  attached  to  the  fishing  vessel.  endorsed  upon  it  by  the  authorised  officer  or  ^.^^%^^^                 ^   bkippers  oi  vessels  in 

ANNEX  v:  RULES  GOVERNING  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  on  somc  oUier  Official  document  of  the  vessel  ^7    siaiements  of  photographs  taken,  with 

VESSELS  (5)  on  each  occasion  on  which  an  author-  ^^,^,.5   ti„n  ^f  subjects   (photographs  to  be 

Rule  1  Ised  officer  boards  a  vessel,  he  shall  draw  up  ^^j^p^^d  to  copv  of  report  submitted  to  flag 

..,     .^i,     T.,»^..«o  a  report  in  the  form  .set  out  in  the  Appendix  „,„„, 

JXl^^.l^'Tk::S:n:'ic^Z^  rd'^h^el^f^mS'^hf 4Tre°/ ^" '°"'^"'  "Mature  of  Authorised  Officer.. 

at  sea  all  vessels  shall  conduct  their  opera-  '^'^f^f  Si^^'^'^^'^^^^^hanTeTraw^  up  in  the  The  above  report  was  prepared  and  signed 

tions  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  opera-  ,,<|^,S'o^X  authorised  officer  anS  Ihown  ^'^e^^^,^;^;^;"'^^  Sk^pplrV"  °"''  ''"'*""• 

tions  of  fishing  vessels,  or  fishing  gear.  '^  ^l^e   master   of   the   vessel   boarded,  who  ^^^^f^^g  of  W^ufesses "" 

Rule  2  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  of  adding  in  (-,|rtified  a  true  copv: 

Vessels  arriving  on  fishing  grounds  where  his   own   language   any   remarks   he   or   an\  ^^^^^^                       '           v.  A.  Todd. 

fishing  vessels  are  already  fishing  or  have  set  member  of  his  crew  may  wish  to  make,  ine  ^^^  Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the  Pap'-ra 

their    gear    for    that    purpose    shall    Inform  authorised   officer  shall   sign   the   report   in  ^^^^  Secretary  0/  State  for  Foreign 

themselves  of  the  position  and  extent  of  gear  the  presence  of  the  master  and  give  him  a  Affairs. 

already  placed  in  the  sea  and  shall  not  place  copy.  A  copy  of  the  report  shall  be  sent  to  deckmbcr  1,  1967. 

themselves  or  their  fishing  gear  so  as  to  in-  the  competent  authority  of  the  country  01 

terfere  with  or  obstruct  fishing  operations  the  vessel  boarded.  In  cases  of  damage  copies  Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    Mr.    President.    I 

already  in  progress.  of  the  report  shall  also  be  sent  to  the  compe-  .^.jgj^  ^^  m&Vie  a  brief  statement. 

,  tent  authorities  in  the  countries  to  which  j^^.    president,  the  Convention  on  the 
tlie  other  parties  concerned  belong.  rnnriuft    nf   Pishine   ODPiations   in    the 
No  vessel  shall  anchor  or  remain  on  a  fish-  ,7     whenever    an    authorised    officer    ob-  ^^''"P""^°^    tisning    Upeiaiions    in    ine 
mg  ground  where  fishing  is  in  progress  if  it  ^^..^g  a  vessel  infringing  the  provisions  of  the  North    Atlantic    was    unanimously    1  e- 
would  interfere  with  such  fishing  unless  re-  convention,   he  mav  report   the  occurrence  ported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Ke- 
quired  for  the  purpose  of  its  own  fishing  ^  ^■^^  competent  authority  of  the  country  of  lations,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there 
operations  or  in  consequence  of  accident  or  ^j^g  vessel,  having  first  made  every  effort  tt.  jg  no  oppo.sition  to  it.  This  multilateral 
other  circumstances  beyond  Its  control  communicate  to  the  vessel  In  question   by  convention,  signed  by  the  United  States 
Rule  4  signal  or  otherwise  his  intention  to  report  ^^^  ^g  other  nations,  provides  a  modern. 
Except  in  cases  of  force  majeure  no  vessel  the    infringement.   If   he   o-^ders    tlie   vessel  ^p.^^.^ate  code  of  conduct  for  those  en- 
shall  dump  in  the  sea  any  article  or  sub-  °fX?"i,?°^„Ves\„    f^^'e^^^^^^^  gaged  in  fishing  operations  in  the  zone 
stance  which  may  interfere  with  fishing  or  J^^  .^f^'f^^^^'^trv  of  the'3  approximately  encompassed  north  of  a 
obstruct  or  cause   damage   to   fish.   fl.shing  ^^f|  %°  ^f  ,'=°,",p/Urhorlse^     officers,  line  drawn  between  Cape  Hatteras  and 
gear  or  fishing  vessels.  which  mav  be  vessels  as  defined  in  Article  Gibraltar. 

R'uleS  \[2),  shall"  fly  a  special  flag  or  pennant.  The  To  allay  some  fears,  I  might  point  out 

No  vessel  shall  use  or  have  on  board  ex-  special  flag  or  pennant  shall  be  in  a  form  ^Yi&i  this  convention  does  not  enter  the 

plosives  intended  for  the  catching  of  fish.  agreed  by  the  Contracting  Parties  on  the  re-  bramblebush  of  controversy  surrounding 

Rule  6  quest   of   the   depositary   Government.   Au-  ^.^^^^^  ^^^  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea 

in  order  to  prevent  damage,  fishing  v^s-  ne^parSaphf  ?5)  T(6)'  ^Art^cTe  L^  or  the  extent  of  exclusive  fishery  zones: 

sels  engaged  in  trawling  and  other  fishing  ""^   commi^Icate   with   vessels,   onlv   from  rather,    the   convention   proscribes   spe- 

vessels  with  gear  In  motion  shall  take  all  gyj,jj^^.g  ^^^^^                                          '  cific  rules  and  regulations  aimed  at  pro- 

^"^«  7  Tioi"  ing  resources  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

(1)  When  nets  belonging  to  different  fish-  Authorised  officer  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  por- 
ing vessels  get  foul  of  each  other,  they  shall  ^^^^  ^^^  nationalitv.  tion  of  the  committee's  report  describing 
not  be  severed  without  ^f/,  t^''^^^^*  °f,  *^^  2.  Name  of  ship  carrying  him  in  some  detail  the  background  and  the 
SagTreml'y  ot"h  r  m  ans.'"'°""''  '°  Position,  date  and  tir,rc  of  occurrence  intent  Of  this  convention  be  inserted  at 

(2)'when  fishing  vessels  fishing  with  lines  3.  this  point  in  the  Record,  together  with 
entangle  their  lines,  the  fishing  vessel  which  p,„,„,„„,  „;  ,„,  convention  in  question  the  statement  by  Donald  L_  McKe.  nan 
hauls  up  the  lines  shall  not  sever  them  un-  i^oi '■<"  "^  "y  '  ■*  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secietary  ol 
less  they  cannot  be  disengaged  in  any  other  4.  „^„„,  i„,.^i„^ri  State  for  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  who 
way,  in  which  case  any  lines  which  may  be  Informat.on  on  each  ressri  wiohcd  presented  before  the  committee  the  ad- 
severed  shall  where  possible  be  immediately  General  ministration's  favorable  recommendation 
joined  together  again.  5.  Nationality.  ...    »_„„*„ 

(3)  Except  in  cases  of  salvage  and  the  6.  ^essers  name  and  registration  Ti^ere  being  no  obiection,  the  material 
cases  to  which  the  two  preceding  paragraphs  7.  Skipper  s  name.  ,„„o  ^,.hJ,.oW  .«  h«  .vintpri  in  the  Rep- 
relate,  nets,  lines  or  other  gear  shall  not  8.  Owners  name  and  address.  was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  KEC- 
under  any  pretext  whatever,  be  cut.  hooked.  9.  Po.sltlon,  date  and  time  of  boarding  oRD,  as  follows: 

held  on  to  or  lifted  up  except  by  the  fishing  At  the  time  of  occurrence  main  purpose 

vessel  to  which  they  belong.  ^^    Fishing  gear  in  use.  This  convention  seeks  to  overcome  the  dis- 

(4)  When  a  vessel  fouls  or  otherwise  inter-  n  Stopped  anchored  or  estimated  course  orders  and  disturbances  arising  from  in- 
feres  with  gear  not  belonging  to  it,  it  shall  ^^^  speed  creasing  congestion  on  the  fishing  grounds 
take  all  necessary  measures  for  reducing  to  ^^  Signals  or  lights  displayed  and  sound  of  the  North  Atlantic.  Accordingly,  it  estab- 
a  minimum  the  Injury  which  may  result  to  signals  made.  llshes  a  uniform  set  of  rules  and  regulations 
such  gear.  The  fishing  vessel  to  which  the  J3  warnings  given  to  other  vesseUs) .  to  govern  the  conduct  of  fishing  operations 
gear  belongs  shall,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  14'  Direction  in  which  gear  was  shot  fr  in  the  North  Atlantic  fisheries  zone,  which 
anv  action  tending  to  aggravate  such  dam-  lying.  the  convention  defines  as  approximately 
age.  15    The  horizontal  distance  gear  extended  encompassing  the  area  north  of  a  line  drawn 

„™  frnm  the  vessel  between  Gibraltar  and  Cape  Hatteras  ( 35  N) . 

.\nnex    vi:    rules    applying    to    .authorised  irom  ine  vessel. 

OFFICERS  Conditions   at   the   time   of   occurrence  background 
(1)    An    authorised    officer    shall    carry    a  16    visibility.  By  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  conclusion 
document    of    identity    written    in    English,  17.  Wind  force  and  direction.  of  the  January.  1964  European  Fisheries  Con- 
French  and  the  language  of  the  authorised          18.  State  of  sea  and  tide  and  direction  and  ference.  the  attending  nations  requested  the 
Officer  (if  different)  in  a  form  agreed  by  the     strength  of  currents.  United  Kingdom  to  invite  all  countries  par- 
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contracting  parties  agree 
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tlon,  with  Iceland.  Norway  and  Portugal  hav- 
ing already  deposited  their  instruments  of 
ratification.  The  convention  will  enter  Into 
force  ninety  days  after  ratification  by  ten 
countries. 

COMMrrTEE   ACTION   AND    RECOMMENDATION 

The  Convention  on  the  Conduct  of  Pish- 
ing Operations  In  the  North  Altantlc  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  on  April  18,  1969 
and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

On  October  7.  1969,  pursuant  to  notice,  the 
Committee  held  a  public  hearing  at  which 
Donald  L.  McKernan,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  presented  the  Administration's 
favorable  recommendation.  During  this  hear- 
ing, the  Committee  inquired  whether  or  not 
the  convention's  rules  and  regulations  could 
be  extended  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
by  Executive  Agreement  to  areas  outside  the 
Atlantic.  Mr.  McKernan  stated  that,  without 
Senate  approval,  the  convention's  coverage 
could  not  be  extended  beyond  the  Atlantic 
region,  but  that  it  could  be  extended  by 
Executive  agreement  to  the  entire  Atlantic, 
that  Is  beyond  the  North  Atlantic.  The  Com- 
mittee accepted  the  need  for  such  flexibility 
In  this  Instance  but  expressed  the  view  that 
Its  approval  in  this  case  should  not  be  looked 
upon  £L5  a  precedent  for  incorporating  similar 
flexibility  In  other  kinds  of  treaties.  The 
record  of  this  hearing  is  printed  in  the  ap- 
pendix for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 
The  Commitee  knows  of  no  opposition  to 
this  treaty. 

Immediately  following  its  hearing  of 
October  7,  1969.  the  Committee  met  In  execu- 
tive session  and  ordered  that  this  treaty  be 
favorably  reported. 

The  United  States  Government  has  actively 
sought  effective  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
policing  of  high  seas  fisheries  where  fishing 
operations  are  intense  among  several  nations. 
The  Convention  on  the  Conduct  of  Fishing 
Operations  in  the  North  Atlantic  Is  designed 
to  meet  this  objective  and  represents  a 
significant  step  forward  in  helping  to  bring 
about  more  orderly  exploitation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  high  seas  fishery  zone  of  the 
North  Atlantic. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
recommends  that  the  Senate  give  Its  advice 
and  consent  to  this  treaty  at  an  early  date. 

Statement     Before     the     Senate     Foreign 

Relations  Committee,  October  7,  1969 
the  convention  on  the  conduct  op  fishing 
operations  in  the  north  atlantic 
(By  Donald  L.  McKernan) 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  rapid  Increase  In  the 
exploitation  of  North  Atlantic  fisheries  has 
resulted  in  congestion  on  the  fishing  grounds 
by  mounting  numbers  of  fishing  vessels  of 
various  countries.  The  proposed  Convention 
on  the  Conduct  of  Fishing  Operations  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  signed  at  London  June  1, 
1967,  is  designed  to  provide  a  modem  code 
for  the  conduct  of  fishing  operations  and 
related  activities  and  thus  to  relieve  the 
problems  and  dangers  associated  with  such 
congestion.  The  Convention  establishes  a 
system  of  identification,  marking,  and  light 
signals  for  fishing  vessels,  wtiich  will  be  use- 
f\il  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  the  Con- 
vention but  for  other  purposes  as  well,  such 
as  search  and  rescue.  It  sets  forth  a  principle 
of  non-interference  with  other  fishing  ves- 
sels and  gear  and  operations  In  areas  fre- 
quented by  vessels  of  several  nations  and 
provides  for  a  simplified  method  of  settling 
claims  among  fishermen  of  various  nations 
for  damage  to  fishing  gear  or  vessels. 

Many  European  fisliing  vessels  in  the  North 
Atlantic  have  followed  a  code  of  conduct  laid 
down  in  the  1882  Convention  for  Regulating 
the  Police  of  the  North  Seas  Fisheries,  even 
though  many  European  governments  were 
not  parties  to  the  Convention.  The  proposed 


Convention  Is  designed  to  replace  the  rules 
under  that  treaty  with  a  more  modem  code. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  foreign  fishermen 
rarely  operated  close  to  our  Atlantic  coast 
and  such  a  code  was  of  little  direct  concern 
to  our  fishermen.  Increased  foreign  fishing 
along  our  shores  has  caused  complaints  of 
harassment  or  impaired  operating  freedom 
due  to  congestion  on  the  fishing  grounds, 
although  these  complaints  tend  to  diminish 
as  fishermen  become  used  to  the  various 
signals  and  fishing  practices  utilized  by  the 
different  fleets.  Our  fishermen  would  welcome 
an  effective  body  of  rules  on  standardized 
signals  and  practices  to  assist  them. 

The  proposed  Convention  derives  from  a 
British  invitation,  requested  by  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  to  all  countries  participating 
in  the  fisheries  of  the  Northeast  Atlantic, 
together  with  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
to  Join  In  the  preparation  of  a  draft  con- 
vention embodying  a  modern  code  for  the 
conduct  of  fishing  operations  and  related 
activities. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  accepted 
the  invitation  and  joined  in  the  task  of  pre- 
paring a  draft.  The  needs  and  problems  of 
American  fishermen  were  known  to  our  ne- 
gotiators and  a  number  of  conferences  were 
held  with  fisheries  representatives  during  the 
course  of  the  negotiations.  A  series  of  ses- 
sions from  1965  to  1967  culminated  in  the 
document  before  you. 

We  believe  that  the  requirements  of  the 
American  fishermen  in  dealing  with  problems 
caused  by  the  heavy  concentration  of  vessels 
on  fishing  grounds  In  the  Convention  area 
are  substantially  met  by  the  terms  of  the 
Convention.  The  Convention  might  be  ex- 
tended to  other  portions  of  the  Atlantic  If 
future  developments  in  the  fishery  pattern 
indicates  this  Is  desirable. 

Two  provisions  of  the  Convention  are  per- 
haps worthy  of  special  note: 

First,  Article  6  provides  that  all  vessels 
shall  conduct  their  operations  so  as  not  to 
Interfere  with  the  operations  of  fishing  ves- 
sels or  gear,  and  rules  to  achieve  this  end  are 
set  forth  In  Annex  V.  Rule  4  of  the  Annex 
provides  that  except  In  cases  of  force  majeure 
no  vessel  shall  dump  In  the  sea  any  article 
or  substance  which  may  Interfere  with  fish- 
ing or  obstruct  or  cause  damage  to  fish,  fish- 
ing gear  or  fishing  vessels.  This  provision 
should  significantly  reduce  pollution  of  the 
sea  on  the  fishing  grounds  as  well  as  promote 
conservation  and  the  safety  of  vessels.  Some 
waste  substances  may  Injure  or  kill  fish,  to 
the  detriment  of  all  fishermen.  There  have 
been  numerous  cases  of  old  discarded  nets 
continuing  to  fish,  that  Is  capture  fish  which 
subsequently  die  without  being  harvested. 
Old  nets  have  also  become  entangled  In  the 
propellers  of  vessels,  rendering  them  Inopera- 
tive and  m  danger  of  collision  or  foundering. 
This  provision  should  substantially  reduce  or 
eliminate  these  dangers. 

Second.  Article  9  and  the  rules  laid  down 
pursuant  to  It  In  Annex  VI  provide  for  a 
mutual  enforcement  system  to  supplement 
national  enforcement  activities.  Because 
fishing  vessels  from  any  one  nation  are 
often  dispersed  over  wide  areas  of  the  ocean. 
It  Is  often  difficult  for  national  enforcement 
officers  to  ensvire  compliance  with  fishing 
rules  and  regulations.  Under  these  provi- 
sions, authorized  enforcement  officers  from 
any  nation  party  to  the  Convention  would  be 
empowered,  in  certain  circumstances,  to  un- 
dertake enforcement  activities  with  regard  to 
vessels  of  other  parties  when  national  en- 
forcement officers  of  the  flag  state  of  the 
vessel  were  not  present.  This  pooling  of  en- 
forcement efforts  should  ensure  a  more  uni- 
versal and  comprehensive  application  of  the 
safety  and  conduct  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention, to  the  benefit  of  all  nations  and  all 
fishermen  in  the  area. 

Thus,  when  our  own  Coast  Guard  is  not 
present  on  the  fishing  grounds,  enforcement 
officers  of  other  nations  would   be   able  to 
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obeerve  the  compliance  of  American  vessels 
with  the  rules  laid  down  In  the  Convention 
on  safety  and  conduct  of  fishing.  If  the  cir- 
cumstances warranted,  they  would  be  able  to 
stop  or  board  an  American  fishing  vessel  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  rules.  Conversely, 
our  Coast  Guard  would  be  able  to  ensure 
that  the  vessels  of  the  extensive  foreign 
fishing  fleets  operating  off  our  coasts  com- 
ply with  the  rules  on  safety  and  conduct. 
When  necessary,  they  would  be  able  to  stop 
and  board  such  foreign  vessels. 

While  no  seaman  likes  the  idea  of  addi- 
tional policing  which  might  Interfere  with 
his  operations  at  sea.  especially  by  foreign 
powers,   our   fishermen   recognize   that  such 
provisions    are   necessary    if    we    are   to   in- 
stire  good  order  and  conduct  on  the  fish- 
ing grounds,  and  if  vessels  which  are  oper- 
ating far  from  home  in  areas  where  it  may 
be  difficult  for  the  flag  state  to  send  an  en- 
forcement  officer    are    to   receive   the    same 
supervision    that    they    do    In    their    home 
waters.    We    have    had    extensive    consulta- 
tion with  our  fishing  Industry  on  this  mat- 
ter,  both  with  regard  to  the  present  Con- 
vention  and   with   regard   to   actions  which 
are  being  taken  in  other  forums  with  re- 
gard  to   international   enforcement  of   con- 
servation   programs,    and    we    have    found 
widespread    recognition    that    the    possible 
hindrance  to  our  own  vessels  which  might 
result    from    such    mutual    Inspection    pro- 
grams  are   more   than   compensated   for  by 
the    assurances    they    vrtll    give    that   other 
fishing   vessels   are    living   up   to   the   strict 
standards  we  impose  on  our  own  fishermen. 
Recognizing    that    such    provisions    could 
be  utilized  for  harassment  of  foreign  fish- 
ing actlvlUes,  the  conference  carefully  laid 
out  mles  to  prevent  untoward  Interference 
with  fishing  operations  by  International  In- 
spectors. 

We  beUeve  that  these  provisions  will  ma- 
terially assist  American  fishermen  In  carry- 
ing out  their  legitimate  operations  on  the 
high  seas  amongst  foreign  fishing  fieets. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  there 
be  no  objection.  Executive  D,  91st  Con- 
gress, first  session,  will  be  considered 
as  having  passed  through  its  various  par- 
liamentary stages  up  to  and  including 
the  presentation  of  the  resolution  of  rat- 
ification, which  will  be  read  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved.  ( two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  concurring  therein),  that  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Convention  on  the  Conduct  of  Fishing 
Operations  In  the  North  Atlantic,  done  at 
London,  June  1,  1967  (Ex.  D,  91st  Cong.,  1st 
sess). 

VIENNA  CONVENTION  ON  CONSULAR 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  Executive  E,  91st  Con- 
gress, first  session,  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  Consular  Relations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  Executive  E,  91st  Congress, 
first  session,  the  Vienna  convention  on 
consular  relations,  which  was  read  for 
the  second  time,  as  follows: 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Consular 
Relations 

VIENNA    convention    ON    CONSULAR    RELATIONS 

The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Conven- 


tion, 


Recalling  that  consular  relations  have 
been  established  between  peoples  since  an- 
cient times. 

Having  in  mind  the  Purposes  and  Princi- 
ples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
concerning  the  sovereign  equality  of  States. 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  and  the  promotion  of  friendly  re- 
lations among  nations, 

Considering  that  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Diplomatic  Intercourse  and  Im- 
munities adopted  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
Diplomatic  Relations  which  was  opened  for 
signature  on  18  April  1961, 

Believing  that  an  International  coventlon 
on  consular  relations,  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties would  also  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  friendly  relations  among  nations. 
Irrespective  of  their  differing  constitutional 
and  social  systems. 

Realizing  that  the  purpose  of  such  priv- 
ileges and  Immunities  Is  not  to  benefit  In- 
dividuals but  to  ensure  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  functions  by  consular  posts  on 
behalf  of  their  respective  States, 

Afflrming  that  the  rules  of  customary  In- 
ternational law  continue  to  govern  matters 
not  expressly  regulated  by  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Convention, 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 
Article  1 
Definitions 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Con- 
vention, the  following  expressions  shall  have 
the  meanings  hereunder  assigned  to  them: 
(o)  "consular  post"  means  any  consulate- 
general,  consulate,  vice-consulate  or  con- 
sular agency; 

(b)  "consular  district"  means  the  area 
assigned  to  a  consular  post  for  the  exercise 
of  consular  functions; 

(c)  "head  of  consular  post"  means  the 
person  charged  with  the  duty  of  acting  in 
that  capacity; 

(d)  "consular  officer"  means  any  person, 
including  the  head  of  a  consular  post,  en- 
trusted In  that  capacity  with  the  exercise 
of  consular  functions; 

(e)  "consular  employee"  means  any  person 
employed  In  the  administrative  or  technical 
service  of  a  consular  post; 

(/)  "member  of  the  service  staff"  means 
any  person  employed  In  the  domestic  serv- 
ice of  a  consul'ar  post; 

(g)  "members  of  the  consular  post"  means 
consular  officers,  consular  employees  and 
members  of  the  service  staff; 

(/i)  "members  of  the  consular  staff"  means 
consular  officers,  other  than  the  head  of  a 
consular  post,  consular  employees  and  mem- 
bers of  the  service  staff; 

(i)  "member  of  the  private  staff"  means  a 
person  who  Is  employed  exclusively  In  the 
private  service  of  a  member  of  the  consular 
post: 

(/)  "consular  premises"  means  the  build- 
ings or  parts  of  buildings  and  the  land  ancil- 
lary thereto.  Irrespective  of  ownership  used 
exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  the  consular 
post: 

(fc)  "consular  archives"  includes  all  the 
papers,  documents,  correspondence,  books, 
films,  tapes  and  registers  of  the  consular  post, 
together  with  the  ciphers  and  codes,  the 
card-indexes  and  any  article  of  furniture  in- 
tended for  their  protection  or  safekeeping. 

2.  Consular  officers  are  of  two  categories, 
namely  career  consular  officers  and  honorary 
consular  officers.  The  provisions  of  Chapter  II 
of  the  present  Convention  apply  to  consular 
posts  headed  by  career  consular  officers:  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  III  govern  consular 
posts  headed  by  honorary  consular  officers. 

3.  The  particvaar  status  of  members  of  the 
consiUar  posts  who  are  nationals  or  perma- 
nent residents  of  the  receiving  State  is  gov- 
erned by  Article  71  of  the  present  Convention. 
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Chapter  I.  Consttlar  Relations  in  General 

SECTION     I.     establishment     AND     CONDUCT     OF 
CONS17LAR     RELATIONS 

Article    2 
Establishment  of  consular  relations 

1.  The  establishment  of  consular  relations 
between  States  takes  place  by  mutual 
consent. 

2.  The  consent  given  to  the  establishment 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  two  States 
implies,  unless  otherwise  stated,  consent  to 
the  establishment  of  consular  relations. 

3.  The  severance  of  diplomatic  relations 
shall  not  ipso  facto  Involve  the  severance  of 
consular  relations. 

Article   3 
Exercise  of  consular  functions 
Consular  functions  are  exercised  by  con- 
sular posts.  They  are  also  exercised  by  diplo- 
matic missions  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Convention. 
Article   4 
Establishment  of   a  consular  post 

1.  A  consular  post  may  be  established  In 
the  territory  of  the  receiving  State  only  with 
that  State's  consent. 

2.  The  seat  of  the  consular  post,  its  classifi- 
cation and  the  consular  district  shaU  be 
established  by  the  sending  State  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  receiving  State. 

3.  Subsequent  changes  in  the  seat  of  the 
consular  post,  its  classification  or  the  con- 
sular district  may  be  made  by  the  sending 
State  only  with  the  consent  of  the  receiving 
State. 

4.  The  consent  of  the  receiving  State  shall 
also  be  required  if  a  consulate-general  or  a 
consulate  desires  to  open  a  vice-consulate  or 
a  consular  agency  in  a  locality  other  than 
that  in  which  it  Is  itself  established. 

5.  The  prior  express  consent  of  the  receiv- 
ing State  shall  also  be  required  for  the  open- 
ing of  an  office  forming  part  of  an  existing 
consular  post  elsewhere  than  at  the  seat 
thereof. 

Article  5 

Consular  functions 

Consular  functions  consist  in: 

(a)  protecting  in  the  receiving  State  the 
Interests  of  the  sending  State  and  of  its  na- 
tionals, both  individuals  and  bodies  corpo- 
rate, within  the  limits  permitted  by  Interna- 
tional law: 

(b)  furthering  the  development  of  com- 
mercial, economic,  cultural  and  scientific  re- 
lations between  the  sending  State  and  the 
receiving  State  and  otherwise  promoting 
friendly  relations  between  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Convention: 

(c)  ascertaining  by  all  lawful  means  con- 
ditions and  developments  In  the  commercial, 
economic,  cultural  and  scientific  life  of  the 
receiving  State,  reporting  thereon  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  sending  State  and  giving  In- 
formation to  persons  interested: 

(d)  issuing  pa.ssports  and  travel  documents 
to  nationals  of  the  sending  State,  and  visas 
or  appropriate  documents  to  persons  wishing 
to  travel  to  the  sending  State: 

(e)  helping  and  assisting  nationals,  both 
Individuals  and  bodies  corporate,  of  the  send- 
ing State: 

(/)  acting  as  notary  and  civil  registrar  and 
In  capacities  of  a  similar  kind,  and  perform- 
ing certain  functions  of  an  administrative 
nature,  provided  that  there  is  nothing  con- 
trary thereto  in  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  receiving  State; 

( g )  safeguarding  the  interests  of  nationals, 
both  individuals  and  bodies  corporate,  of  the 
sending  State  in  cases  of  succession  morfis 
causa  in  the  territory  of  the  receiving  State, 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  receiving  State; 

(;i)  safeguarding,  within  the  limits  im- 
posed by  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  re- 
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officers   other    than    the   heads   of    consular 
posts. 

Article  10 

Appointment  and  admission  of  heads  of 
consular  poets 

1.  Heads  of  consular  posts  are  appointed 
by  the  sending  State  and  are  admitted  to  the 
exercise  of  their  functions  by  the  receiving 
State. 

2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Convention,  the  formalities  for  the  appoint- 
ment and  for  the  admission  of  the  head  of 
a  consular  post  are  determined  by  the  laws, 
regulations  and  usages  of  the  sending  State 
and  of  the  receiving  State  respectively. 

Article  11 

The  consular  commission  or  notlftcatlon  of 

appointment 

1.  The  head  of  a  consular  post  shall  be 
provided  by  the  sending  State  with  a  docu- 
ment, in  the  form  of  a  commission  or  similar 
instrument,  made  out  for  each  appointment, 
certifying  his  capacity  and  showing,  as  a 
general  rule,  his  full  name,  his  category  and 
class,  the  consular  district  and  the  seat  of 
the  consular  post. 

2.  The  sending  State  shall  transmit  the 
commission  or  similar  Instrument  through 
the  diplomatic  or  other  appropriate  channel 
to  the  Government  of  the  State  in  whose 
territory  the  head  of  a  consular  post  is  to 
exercise  his  functions. 

3.  If  the  receiving  State  agrees,  the  send- 
ing State  may,  instead  of  a  commission  or 
similar  instrument,  send  to  the  receiving 
State  a  notiflcatlon  containing  the  partic- 
ulars required  by  paragraph  1  of  this  article. 

Article  12 
The  exequatur 

1.  The  head  of  a  consular  post  is  admitted 
to  the  exercise  of  his  functions  by  an  au- 
thorization from  the  receiving  State  termed 
an  exequatur,  whatever  the  form  of  this 
authorization. 

2.  A  State  which  refuses  to  grant  an  ex- 
equatur Is  not  obliged  to  give  to  the  sending 
State  reasons  for  such  refusal. 

3.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  13 
and  15,  the  head  of  a  consular  post  shall  not 
enter  upon  his  duties  until  he  has  received 
an  exequatur. 

Article  13 

Provisional  admission  of  heads  of  consular 
posts 
Pending  delivery  of  the  exequatur,  the 
he.Hd  of  a  consular  post  may  be  admitted  on 
a  provisional  basis  to  the  exercise  of  his 
functions.  In  that  case,  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Convention  shall  apply. 

Article  14 
Notification  to  the  authorities  of  the 
consular  district 
As  soon  as  the  head  of  a  consular  post  Is 
admitted  even  provisionally  to  the  exercise 
of  this  functions,  the  receiving  State  shall 
immediately  notify  the  competent  authori- 
ties of  the  consular  district.  It  shall  also  en- 
sure that  the  necessary  measures  are  taken  to 
enable  the  head  of  a  consular  post  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  his  office  and  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 
vention. 

Article  15 

Temporary  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the 

head  of  a  consular  post 

1.  If  the  head  of  a  consular  post  is  unable 
to  carry  out  his  functions  or  the  position  of 
head  of  consular  post  is  vacant,  an  acting 
head  of  post  may  act  provisionally  as  head  of 
the  consular  post. 

2.  The  full  name  of  the  acting  head  of  post 
shall  be  notified  either  by  the  diplomatic 
mission  of  the  sending  State  or,  If  that  State 
has  no  such  mission  in  the  receiving  State, 
by  the  head  of  the  consular  post,  or.  If  he  is 
unable  to  do  so,  by  any  competent  authority 
of  the  sending  State,  to  the  Ministry  for  For- 


eign Affairs  of  the  receiving  State  or  to  the 
authority  designated  by  that  Ministry.  As  a 
general  rule,  this  notiflcatlon  shall  be  given 
in  advance.  The  receiving  State  may  make  the 
admission  as  acting  head  of  post  of  a  person 
who  is  neither  a  diplomatic  agent  nor  a  con- 
sular officer  of  the  sending  State  in  the  re- 
ceiving State  conditional  on  its  consent 

3.  The  competent  authorities  of  the  receiv- 
ing State  shall  afford  assistance  and  protec- 
tion to  the  acting  head  of  post.  While  he  is 
in  charge  of  the  post,  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Convention  shall  apply  to  him  on  the 
same  basis  as  to  the  head  of  the  consular  post 
concerned.  The  receiving  State  shall  not, 
however,  be  obliged  to  grant  to  an  acting 
head  of  post  any  facility,  privilege  or  im- 
munity which  the  head  of  the  consular  post 
enjoys  only  subject  to  conditions  not  fulfilled 
by  the  acting  head  of  post. 

4.  When,  in  the  circumstances  referred  to 
in  paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  a  member  of 
the  diplomatic  staff  of  the  diplomatic  mission 
of  the  sending  State  in  the  receiving  State  is 
designated  by  the  sending  State  as  an  acting 
head  of  post,  he  shall,  if  the  receiving  State 
does  not  object  thereto,  continue  to  enjoy 
diplomatic  privileges  and  Immunities. 

Article   16 

Precedence  as  between  heads  of  consular 
posts 

1.  Heads  of  consular  posts  shall  rank  in 
each  class  according  to  the  date  of  the  grant 
of  the  exequatur. 

2.  If,  however,  the  head  of  a  consvilar  post 
before  obtaining  the  exequatur  is  admitted  to 
the  exercise  of  his  functions  provisionally, 
his  precedence  shall  be  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  date  of  the  provisional  admission; 
this  precedence  shall  be  maintained  after  the 
granting  of  the  exequatur. 

3.  The  order  of  precedence  as  between  two 
or  more  heads  of  constilar  posts  who  obtained 
the  exequatur  or  provisional  admission  on 
the  same  date  shall  be  determined  according 
to  the  dates  on  which  their  commissions  or 
similar  Instruments  or  the  notifications  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  3  of  Article  11  were 
presented  to  the  receiving  State. 

4.  Acting  heads  of  posts  shall  rank  after 
all  heads  of  consular  posts  and.  as  between 
themselves,  they  shall  rank  according  to  the 
dates  on  which  they  assimied  their  functions 
as  acting  heads  of  posts  as  indicated  in  the 
notifications  given  vnider  paragraph  2  ol 
Article  15. 

5.  Honorary  consular  officers  who  are 
heads  of  consular  posts  shall  rank  in  each 
class  after  career  heads  of  consular  posts. 
In  the  order  and  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 

6.  Heads  of  consular  posts  shall  have  prec- 
edence over  consular  officers  not  having  that 
status. 

Article  17 

Performance  of  diplomatic  acts  by  consular 

officers 

1.  In  a  State  where  the  sending  State  has 
no  diplomatic  mission  and  Is  not  represented 
by  a  diplomatic  mission  of  a  third  State,  a 
consular  officer  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
receiving  State,  and  without  affecting  his 
consular  status,  be  authorized  to  perform 
diplomatic  acts.  The  performance  of  such 
acts  by  a  consular  officer  shall  not  confer 
upon  him  any  right  to  claim  diplomatic  privi- 
leges and  immunities. 

2.  A  consular  officer  may,  after  notification 
addressed  to  the  receiving  State,  act  a^  rep- 
resentative of  the  sending  State  to  any  In- 
ter-governmental organization.  When  so 
acting,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  enjoy  any 
privileges  and  immunities  accorded  to  sucli 
a  representative  by  customary  International 
law  or  by  international  agreement;  however, 
in  respect  of  the  performance  by  him  of  any 
consular  function,  he  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  any  greater  Immunity  from  Jurisdiction 
than  that  to  which  a  consular  officer  Is  en- 
titled under  the  present  Convention. 
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Article  18 
Appointment  of  the  same  person  by  two  or 
more  States  as  a  consular  officer 
Two  or  more  States  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  receiving  State,  appoint  the  same  per- 
son as  a  consular  officer  in  that  State. 

Article  19 
Appointment  of  members  of  constilar  staff 

1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  20, 
22  and  23,  the  sending  State  may  freely  ap- 
point the  members  of  the  consular  staff. 

2.  The  full  name,  category  and  class  of  all 
consular  officers,  other  than  the  head  of  a 
consular  post,  shall  be  notified  by  the  send- 
ing State  to  the  receiving  State  In  sufficient 
time  for  the  receiving  State,  If  it  so  wishes, 
to  exercise  its  rights  under  paragraph  3  of 
Article  23. 

3.  The  sending  State  may,  if  required  by 
its  laws  and  regulations,  request  the  receiv- 
ing State  to  grant  an  exequatur  to  a  consu- 
lar officer  other  than  the  head  of  a  consular 
post. 

4.  The  receiving  State  may.  If  required  by 
Its  laws  and  regulations,  grant  an  exequatur 
to  a  consular  officer  other  than  the  head  of  a 
consular  post. 

Article  20 

Size  of  the  consular  staff 
In  the  absence  of  an  express  agreement  as 
to  the  size  of  the  consular  staff,  the  receiving 
State  may  require  that  the  size  of  the  staff 
be  kept  within  limits  considered  by  It  to  be 
reasonable  and  normal,  having  regard  to  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  in  the  consular 
district  and  to  the  needs  of  the  particular 
consular  post. 

Article  21 

Precedence  as  betwen  consular  officers  of  a 
consular  post 
The  order  of  precedence  as  between  the 
consular  officers  of  a  consular  post  and  any 
change  thereof  shall  be  notified  by  the  diplo- 
matic mission  of  the  sending  State  or.  If  that 
State  has  no  such  mission  in  the  receiving 
State,  by  the  head  of  the  consular  post,  to 
the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  receiv- 
ing State  or  to  the  authority  designated  by 
that  Ministry. 

Article    22 
Nationality  of  consular  officers 

1.  Consular  officers  should,  in  principle, 
have  the  nationality  of  the  sending  State. 

2.  Consular  officers  may  not  be  appointed 
from  among  persons  having  the  nationality 
of  the  receiving  State  except  with  the  express 
consent  of  that  State  wliich  may  be  with- 
drawn at  any  time. 

3.  The  receiving  State  may  reserve  the  same 
right  with  regard  to  nationals  of  a  third 
State  who  are  not  also  nationals  of  the  send- 
ing State. 

Article  23 

Persons  declared  non  grata 

1.  The  receiving  State  may  at  any  time 
notify  the  sending  State  that  a  consular 
officer  is  Tperscma  non  grata  or  that  any  other 
member  of  the  consular  staff  Is  not  accept- 
able. In  that  event,  the  sending  States  shall. 
as  the  case  may  be,  either  recall  the  person 
concerned  or  terminate  his  functions  with 
the  consular  post. 

2.  If  the  sending  State  refuses  or  falls 
within  a  reasonable  time  to  carry  out  Its 
obligations  under  paragraph  1  of  this  Article, 
the  receiving  State  may,  as  the  case  may  be, 
either  withdraw  the  exequatur  from  the  per- 
son concerned  or  cease  to  consider  him  as  a 
member  of  the  consular  staff. 

3.  A  person  appointed  as  a  member  of  a 
consular  post  may  be  declared  unacceptable 
before  arriving  in  the  territory  of  the  receiv- 
ing State,  or.  If  already  In  the  receiving 
State,  before  entering  on  his  duties  with  the 
consular  post.  In  any  such  case,  the  sending 
State  shall  withdraw  his  appointment. 

4.  In  the  cases  mentioned  In  paragraphs 
1  and  3  of  this  Article,  the  receiving  SUte 


Is  not  obliged  to  give  to  the  sending  State 

reasons  for  its  decision. 

Article  24 
Notification  to  the  receiving  State  of 
appointments,  arrlveilB  and  departures 

1.  The  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
receiving  State  or  the  authority  designated 
by  that  Ministry  shall  be  notified  of: 

(a)  the  appointment  of  members  of  a 
consular  post,  their  arrival  after  appoint- 
ment to  the  consular  post,  their  final  de- 
parture or  the  termination  of  their  fimctlons 
and  any  other  changes  affecting  their  status 
that  may  occur  in  the  course  of  their  service 
with  the  consular  post; 

(b)  the  arrival  and  final  departure  of  a 
person  belonging  to  the  family  of  a  member 
of  a  consular  post  forming  part  of  his  house- 
hold and,  where  appropriate,  the  fact  that 
a  person  becomes  or  ceases  to  be  such  a 
member  of  the  family; 

(c)  the  arrival  and  final  departure  of 
members  of  the  private  staff  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, the  termination  of  their  service 
as  such; 

(d)  the  engagement  and  discharge  of  per- 
sons resident  In  the  receiving  State  as  mem- 
bers of  a  consular  post  or  as  members  of  the 
private  staff  entitled  to  privileges  and  Im- 
munities. 

2.  When  possible,  prior  notification  of  ar- 
rival and  final  departure  shall  also  be  given. 

SECTION     II     END     Or    CONSULAR     FtTNCTIONS 

Article  25 
Termination  of  the  functions  of  a  member  of 
a  consular  post 
The  functions  of  a  member  of  a  consular 
post  shall  come  to  an  end  inter  alia: 

(a)  on  notiflcatlon  by  the  sending  State 
to  the  receiving  State  that  his  functions  have 
come  to  an  end; 

(b)  on  withdrawal  of  the  exequatur; 

(c)  on  notification  by  the  receiving  State 
to  the  sending  State  that  the  receiving  State 
has  ceased  to  consider  him  as  a  member  of 
the  consular  staff. 

Article   26 

Departure  from  the  territory  of  the  receiving 

State 

The  receiving  State  shall,  even  In  case  of 
armed  conflict,  grant  to  members  of  the 
consular  post>  and  members  of  the  private 
staff,  other  than  nationals  of  the  receiving 
State,  and  to  members  of  their  families  form- 
ing part  of  their  households  irrespective  of 
nationality,  the  necessary  time  and  facilities 
to  enable  them  to  prepare  their  departure 
and  to  leave  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
after  the  termination  of  the  functions  of  the 
members  concerned.  In  particular,  it  shall,  in 
case  of  need,  place  at  their  disposal  the  neces- 
sary means  of  transport  for  themselves  and 
their  property  other  than  property  acquired 
in  the  receiving  State  the  export  of  which 
is  prohibited  at  the  time  of  departure. 

Article  27 
Protection  of  consular  premises  and  archives 

and  of  the  Interests  of  the  sending  State 

in  exceptional  circumstances 

1.  In  the  event  of  the  severance  of  con- 
sular relations  between  two  States: 

(a)  the  receiving  State  shall,  even  in  case 
of  armed  conflict,  respect  and  protect  the 
consular  premises,  together  with  the  prop- 
erty of  the  consular  post  and  the  consular 
archives; 

(b)  the  sending  State  may  entrust  the  cus- 
tody of  the  consular  president,  together  with 
the  property  contained  therein  an  i  the  con- 
sular archives,  to  a  third  State  acceptable 
to  the  receiving  State; 

(c)  the  sending  State  may  entrust  the 
protection  of  its  interests  and  those  of  its 
nationals  to  a  third  State  acceptable  to  the 
receiving  State. 

2.  In  the  event  of  the  temporary  or  pier- 
manent  closure  of  a  consular  post,  the  pro- 


visions of  sub-paragraph    (a)    of  paragraph 
1  of  this  Article  shall  apply.  In  addition, 

(a)  If  the  sending  State,  although  not  rep- 
resented in  the  receiving  State  by  a  diplo- 
matic mission,  has  another  consular  post  In 
the  territory  of  that  State,  that  consular  post 
may  be  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  the 
premises  of  the  consular  post  which  has  been 
closed,  together  with  the  property  contained 
therein  and  the  consular  archives,  and,  with 
the  consent  of  the  receiving  State,  with  the 
exercise  of  consular  functions  in  the  district 
of  that  consular  post;  or 

(b)  If  the  sending  State  has  no  diplomatic 
mission  and  no  other  consular  post  In  the 
receiving  State,  the  provisions  of  sub-para- 
graphs (b)  and  <c)  of  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  shall  apply. 

Chapter  II.  Fach-ities,  Prfvileges  and  Im- 
munities Relating  to  Consular  Posts, 
Career  Conslt,ar  Officers  and  Other 
Members  or  a  Consular  Post 

EEC!  ion    I.    facilities,    PRIVILEGES    AND    IMMU- 
NITIES relating  to  a  consular  post 
Article  28 
Facilities  for  the  work  of  the  consular  post 
The  receiving  State  shall  accord  full  facili- 
ties for  the  performance  of  the  functions  of 
the  consular  post. 

Article  29 
Use  of  national  flag  and  coat-of-arms 

1.  The  sending  State  shall  have  the  right 
to  the  use  of  Its  national  flag  and  coat-of- 
arms  in  the  receiving  State  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Article. 

2.  The  national  flag  of  the  sending  State 
may  be  flown  and  Its  coat-of-arms  displayed 
on  the  building  occupied  by  the  consular  post 
and  at  the  entrance  door  thereof,  on  the 
residence  of  the  head  of  the  consular  post  and 
on  his  means  of  transport  when  used  on 
official  business. 

3.  In  the  exercise  of  the  right  accorded  by 
this  Article  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  laws, 
regulations  and  usages  of  the  receiving  State. 

Article  30 
Accommodation 

1.  The  receiving  State  shall  either  facilitate 
the  acquisition  on  its  territory.  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  laws  and  regulations,  by  the 
sending  State  of  premises  necessary  for  Its 
consular  post  or  assist  the  latter  In  obtain- 
ing accommodation  In  some  other  way. 

2.  It  shall  also,  where  necessary,  assist  the 
consular  post  In  obtaining  suitable  accom- 
modation for  its  members. 

Article  31 
Inviolability  of  the  consular  premises 

1.  Consular  premises  shall  be  inviolable  to 
the  extent  provided  in  this  Article. 

2.  The  authorities  of  the  receiving  State 
shall  not  enter  that  part  of  the  consular 
premises  which  Is  used  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  the  work  of  the  consular  post  ex- 
cept with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
consular  post  or  of  his  designee  or  of  the 
head  of  the  diplomatic  mission  of  the  send- 
ing State.  The  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
consular  post  may,  however,  be  assumed  in 
case  of  fire  or  other  disaster  requiring  prompt 
protective  action. 

3.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
2  of  this  Article,  the  receiving  State  is  under 
a  special  duty  to  take  all  appropriate  steps 
to  protect  the  consular  premises  against  any 
Intrusion  or  damage  and  to  prevent  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  of  the  consular  post  or 
impairment  of  Its  dignity. 

4.  The  consular  premises,  their  furnish- 
ings, the  property  of  the  consular  post  and 
its  means  of  transport  shall  be  Immune  from 
any  form  of  requisition  for  purposes  of  na- 
tional defence  or  public  utility.  If  expropria- 
tion Is  necessary  for  such  purposes,  all  pws- 
slble  steps  shall  be  taken  to  avoid  Impeding 
the  performance  of  consular  functions,  and 
prompt,  adequate  and  effective  compensa- 
Uon  shall  be  paid  to  the  sending  State. 
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Irttete  32 


Exemption  frpm  taxation  of  consular 
!  premises 

1  Consular  pretnls«8  and  the  residence  of 
the  career  bead  ofj  consular  port  of  which  the 
sending  State  or  I  any  person  acting  on  Ita 
behalf  la  the  own^r  or  lessee  shall  b«  exempt 
from  all  national,  jreglonal  or  municipal  dues 
and  taxes  whatsoever,  other  than  such  as 
represent  payment  for  specific  services  ren- 
dered, j 

2.  The  exemption  from  taxation  referred  to 
In  paragraph  1  of  |thls  Article  shall  not  apply 
to  such  dues  and  I  taxes  If.  under  the  law  of 
the  receiving  Stade.  they  are  payable  by  the 
person  who  contracted  with  the  sending  State 
or  with  the  perscp  acting  on  its  behalf. 
irticle  33 


Inviolability  of 


le  Consular  archives  and 
cuments 


The  consular  archives  and  documents  shall 
be  inviolable  at  a|l  times  and  wherever  they 
may  be. 

Irticle  34 
Preedom  of  movement 
Subject  to  Its  laws  and  reg\iIatlons  con- 
cerning zones  ent^y  Into  which  Is  prohibited 
or  regulated  for  reasons  of  national  security, 
the  receiving  Stafle  shall  ensure  freedom  of 
movement  and  trivel  In  its  territory  to  all 
member*  OT  the  co  isular  post. 
Article  35 
Freedom  i  if  communication 
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1.  The  receiving 
protect   freedom 
part  of  the  consu 
poses.  In 

ment.  the  dlploma^l 
sular  posts, 
Ing  State,  the  co 
appropriate  meam 
consular  couriers 
and  messages  in 
consular  post  ma; ' 
less  transmitter 
receiving  State 

2.  The  official 
sular  poet  shall  b( 
spondence  means 
to  the  consular 

3.  The  consxilar 
nor  detained 
authorities  of  the 
ous  reason  to 
something  other 
dociunents  or 
graph  4  of  this 
the  bag  be  opene< 
authorized 
State.  If  this 
thorities  of  the 
be  returned  to  its 

4.  The  packages 
bag  shall  bear 
character  and  maji 
respondence  and 
tended  exclusively 

5.  The  consular 
with    an    official 
status  and  the  n 
tutlng   the 
consent  of  the 
neither  a  national 
unless  he  is  a  na 
a     permanent 
State.  In  the 
he  shall  be 
He    shall    enjoy 
shall  not  be  liable 
detention. 

6.  The  sending 
sions  and  its 
consular  couriers 
provisions    of 
shall  also  apply 
therein  mentioned 
such  a  courier  has 
the  consular  bag  1 


State  shall   permit   and 
communication   on   the 
post  for  all  official  pur- 
ng  with  the  Qovern- 
c  missions  and  other  con- 
situated,  of  the  send- 
n|ular  post  may  employ  all 
Including  diplomatic  or 
diplomatic  or  consular  bags 
or  cipher.  However,  the 
Install  and  use  a  wire- 
with  the  consent  of  the 
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correspondence  of  the  con- 
Inviolable.  Official  corre- 
correspondence  relating 
and  its  functions, 
shall  be  neither  opened 
if  the  competent 
receiving  State  have  seri- 
that  the  bag  contains 
;han    the   correspondence, 
referred   to  in   para- 
they  may  request  that 
in  their  presence  by  an 
of    the    sending 
is  refused  by  the  au- 
State,  the  bag  shall 
ace  of  origin. 

constituting  the  consular 

external  marlcs  of  their 

contain  only  official  cor- 

documents  or  articles  in- 

or  official  use. 

courier  shall  be  provided 

I  locument    indicating    his 

u  mber  of  packages  constl- 

consul  ir   bag.    Except   with   the 

re(  elvlng  State  he  shall   be 

I  pf  the  receiving  State,  nor, 

tl  mal  of  the  sending  State, 

rea  ident     of     the     receiving 

perf  irmance  of  his  functions 

protect  Jd  by  the  receiving  State. 

personal    inviolability    and 

to  any  form  of  arrest  or 

Jtate,  its  diplomatic  mis- 
cons  ilar  posts  may  designate 
od.  hoc.  In  such  cases  the 
pars  graph    5    of    this    Article 
ex:ept  that  the  immunities 
shall  cease  to  apply  when 
lelivered  to  the  consignee 
his  charge. 


7.  A  consular  bag  may  be  entnuted  to  the 
captain  of  a  ship  or  of  a  commercial  aircraft 
scheduled  to  land  at  an  authorized  port  of 
entry.  He  shall  be  provided  with  an  official 
document  indicating  the  number  of  pack- 
ages constituting  the  bag,  but  he  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  a  consular  courier.  By 
arrangement  with  the  appropriate  local  au- 
thorities, the  consular  post  may  send  one 
of  its  members  to  take  possession  the  bag 
directly  and  freely  from  the  captain  of  the 
ship  or  of  the  aircraft. 

Article  36 

Communication  and  contact  with  nationals 

of  the  sending  State 

1.  With  a  view  to  facilitating  the  exercise 

of  consular  functions  relating  to  nationals 

of  the  sending  State: 

(a)  consular  officers  shall  be  free  to  com- 
municate with  nationals  of  the  sending  State 
and  bo  have  access  to  them.  Nationals  of  the 
sending  State  shall  have  the  same  freedom 
with  respect  to  communication  with  and 
access  to  consular  officers  of  the  sending 
State: 

(b)  if  he  so  requests,  the  competent  au- 
thorities of  the  receiving  State  shall,  without 
delay,  inform  the  consular  post  of  the  send- 
ing State  If,  within  its  consular  district,  a 
national  of  that  State  is  arrested  or  com- 
mitted to  prison  or  to  custody  pending  trial 
or  is  detained  In  any  other  manner.  Any  com- 
munication addressed  to  the  consular  post  by 
the  person  arrested,  in  prison,  custody  or 
detention  shall  also  be  forwarded  by  the  said 
authorities  without  delay.  The  said  au- 
thorities shall  Inform  the  person  concerned 
without  delay  of  his  rights  under  this  sub- 
paragraph: 

(c)  consular  officers  shall  have  the  right 
to  visit  a  national  of  the  sending  State  who 
is  in  prison,  custody  or  detention,  to  converse 
and  correspond  with  him  and  to  arrange  for 
his  legal  representation.  They  shall  also  have 
the  right  to  visit  any  national  of  the  send- 
ing State  who  is  in  prison,  custody  or  de- 
tention In  their  district  In  pursuance  of  a 
Judgment.  Nevertheless,  consular  officers 
shall  refrain  from  taking  action  on  behalf  of 
a  national  who  is  in  prison,  custody  or  de- 
tention if  he  expressly  opposes  such  action. 

2.  The  rights  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of 
this  Article  shall  be  exercised  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  receiving 
State,  subject  to  the  proviso,  however,  that 
the  said  laws  and  regulations  must  enable 
full  effect  to  be  given  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  rights  accorded  under  this  Article 
are   intended. 

Article  37 

Information  in  cases  of  deaths,  guardianship 

or  trusteeship  wrecks  and  air  accidents 

If  the  relevant  information  is  available  to 

the  competent  authorities  of  the  receiving 

State,  such  authorities  shall  have  the  duty: 

(a)  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  national 
of  the  sending  State,  to  inform  without  de- 
lay the  consular  post  in  whose  district  the 
death  occurred; 

( b )  to  Inform  the  competent  consular  post 
without  delay  of  any  case  where  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  guardian  or  trustee  appears 
to  be  in  the  Interests  of  a  minor  or  other 
person  lacking  full  capacity  who  is  a  na- 
tional of  the  sending  State.  The  giving  of 
this  information  shall,  however,  be  without 
prejudice  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  receiving  State  concern- 
ing such  appointments: 

(c)  if  a  vessel,  having  the  nationality  of 
the  sending  State,  is  wrecked  or  runs  aground 
in  the  territorial  sea  or  internal  waters  of 
the  receiving  State,  or  if  an  aircraft  registered 
In  the  sending  State  suffers  an  accident  on 
the  territory  of  the  receiving  State,  to  Inform 
without  delay  the  consular  post  nearest  to 
the  scene  of  the  occurrence. 


Article  38 
Communication  with  the  authorities  of  the 
receiving  State 

In  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  consular 
officers  may  address : 

(o)  the  competent  local  authorities  of 
their  consular  district; 

(b)  the  competent  central  authorities  of 
the  receiving  State  if  and  to  the  extent  that 
this  is  allowed  by  the  laws,  regulations  and 
usages  of  the  receiving  State  or  by  the  rele- 
vant International  agreements. 

Article  39 
Consular  fees  and  charges 

1.  The  consular  post  may  levy  In  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  receiving  State  the  fees  and 
charges  provided  by  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  sending  State  for  consular  acts. 

2.  The  simis  collected  in  the  form  of  the 
fees  and  charges  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of 
this  Article,  and  the  receipts  for  such  fees 
and  charges,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  dues 
and  taxes  in  the  receiving  State. 

SECTION  n.  PAClLmES.  PRIVILEGES  AND  IMMU- 
NITIES RELATING  TO  CAREER  CONSULAR  OFFI- 
CERS AND  OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  A  CONSULAR 
POST 

Article  40 
Protection  of  consular  officers 
The  receiving  State  shall  treat  consular  of- 
ficers with  due  respect  and  shall  take  all  ap- 
propriate steps  to  prevent  any  attack  on  their 
person,  freedom  or  dignity. 

Article  41 
Personal  inviolability  of  consular  officers 

1.  Consular  officers  shall  not  be  liable  to 
arrest  or  detention  pending  trial,  except  In 
the  case  of  a  grave  crime  and  pursuant  to  a 
decision  by  the  competent  Judicial  author- 
ity. 

2.  Except  In  the  case  specified  in  paragraph 
1  of  this  Article,  consular  officers  shall  not  be 
committed  to  prison  or  liable  to  any  other 
form  of  restriction  on  their  personal  free- 
dom save  In  execution  of  a  Judicial  decision 
of  final  effect. 

3.  If  criminal  proceedings  are  instituted 
against  a  consular  officer,  he  must  appear 
before  the  competent  authorities.  Neverthe- 
less, the  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  with 
the  respect  due  to  him  by  reason  of  his  official 
position  and,  except  In  the  case  sp>eclfled  in 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  in  a  manner 
which  will  hamper  the  exercise  of  consular 
functions  as  little  as  possible.  When,  in 
the  circumstances  mentioned  in  paragraph  1 
of  this  Article,  it  has  become  necessary  to 
detain  a  consular  officer,  the  proceedings 
against  him  shall  be  instituted  with  the 
minimum  of  delay. 

Article  42 
Notification  of  arrest,  detention  or 
prosecution 
In  the  event  of  the  arrest  or  detention, 
pending  trial,  of  a  member  of  the  consular 
staff,  or  of  criminal  proceedings  being  Insti- 
tuted against  him,  the  receiving  State  shall 
promptly   notify   the   head   of   the   consular 
post.  Should  the  latter  be  himself  the  object 
of   any   such   measure,   the   receiving   State 
shall  notify  the  sending  State  through   the 
diplomatic  channel. 

Article  43 
Immunity  from  Jurisdiction 

1.  Consular  officers  and  consular  employees 
shall  not  be  amenable  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  judicial  or  administrative  authorities  of 
the  receiving  State  in  respect  of  acts  per- 
formed In  the  exercise  of  consular  functions. 

2.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  shall  not,  however,  apply  In  respect 
of  a  civil  action  either: 

(a)  arising  out  of  a  contract  concluded  by 
a  consular  officer  or  a  consular  employee  in 
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which  he  did  not  contract  expressly  or  Im- 
pliedly as  an  agent  of  the  sending  State;  or 
(b)    by  a  third  party  for  damage  arising 
from    an    accident    in    the    receiving    State 
caused  by  a  vehicle,  vessel  or  aircraft. 
Article  44 
Liability  to  give  evidence 

1.  Members  of  a  consular  post  may  be 
called  upon  to  attend  as  witnesses  in  the 
course  of  Judicial  or  administrative  proceed- 
ings. A  consular  employee  or  a  member  of 
the  service  staff  shall  not,  except  in  the  cases 
mentioned  in  paragraph  3  of  this  Article, 
decline  to  give  evidence.  If  a  consular  officer 
should  decline  to  do  so,  no  coercive  measure 
or  penalty  may  be  applied  to  him. 

2.  The  authority  requiring  the  evidence 
of  a  consular  officer  shall  avoid  Interference 
with  the  performance  of  his  functions.  It 
may,  when  possible,  take  such  evidence  at 
his  residence  or  at  the  consular  post  or  accept 
a  statement  from  him  in  writing. 

3.  Members  of  a  consular  post  are  under 
no  obligation  to  give  evidence  concerning 
matters  connected  with  the  exercise  of  their 
functions  or  to  produce  official  correspond- 
ence and  documents  relating  thereto.  They 
are  also  entitled  to  decline  to  give  evidence 
as  expert  witnesses  with  regard  to  the  law  of 
the  sending  State. 

Article  45 
Waiver  of  privileges  and  immunities 

1.  The  sending  State  may  waive,  with  re- 
gard to  a  member  of  the  consular  post,  any  of 
the  privileges  and  immunities  provided  for  in 
Articles  41,  43  and  44. 

2.  The  waiver  shall  in  all  cases  be  express, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  3  of  this 
Article,  and  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
receiving  State  in  writing. 

3.  The  initiation  of  proceedings  by  a  con- 
sular officer  or  a  consular  employee  in  a  mat- 
ter where  he  might  enjoy  immunity  from 
Jurisdiction  under  Article  43  shall  preclude 
him  from  invoking  immunity  from  Jurisdic- 
tion In  respect  of  any  counter-claim  directly 
connected  with  the  principal  claim. 

4.  The  waiver  of  immunity  from  Jurisdic- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  civil  or  administra- 
tive proceedings  shall  not  be  deemed  to  im- 
ply the  waiver  of  immunity  from  the  meas- 
xires  of  execution  resulting  from  the  judicial 
decision;  In  respect  of  such  measures,  a  sepa- 
rate waiver  shall  be  necessary. 

Article  46 

Exemption  from  registration  of  aliens  and 

residence  permits 

1.  Consular  officers  and  consular  employees 
and  members  of  their  families  forming  part 
of  their  households  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
obligations  under  the  laws  and  regvUations 
of  the  receiving  State  in  regard  to  the  regis- 
tration of  aliens  and  residence  permits. 

2.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  shall  not.  however,  apply  to  any  con- 
sular employee  who  is  not  a  permanent  em- 
ployee of  the  sending  State  or  who  carries  on 
any  private  gainful  occupation  In  the  receiv- 
ing State  or  to  any  member  of  the  family  of 
any  such  employee. 

Article  47 
Exemption  from  work  permits 

1.  Members  of  the  consular  post  shall,  with 
respect  to  services  rendered  for  the  sending 
State,  be  exempt  from  any  obligations  in 
regard  to  work  permits  Imposed  by  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  receiving  State  con- 
cerning the  employment  of  foreign  labour. 

2.  Members  of  the  private  staff  of  consular 
officers  and  of  consular  employees  shall,  if 
they  do  not  carry  on  any  other  gainful  occu- 
pation in  the  receiving  State,  be  exempt  from 
the  obligations  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of 
this  Article. 

Article  48 
Social  security  exemption 
1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
3  of  this  Article,  members  of  the  consular 


post  with  respect  to  services  rendered  by 
them  for  the  sending  State,  and  members  of 
their  families  forming  part  of  their  house- 
holds, shall  be  exempt  from  social  security 
provisions  which  may  be  in  force  in  the 
receiving  State. 

2.  The  exemption  provided  for  In  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  shall  apply  also  to 
members  of  the  private  staff  who  are  In  the 
sole  employ  of  members  of  the  consular 
post,  on  condition: 

(a)  that  they  are  not  nationals  of  or  per- 
manently resident  in  the  receiving  State; 
and 

(b)  that  they  are  covered  by  the  social 
security  provisions  which  are  in  force  in  the 
sending  State  or  a  third  State. 

3.  Members  of  the  consular  post  who  em- 
ploy persons  to  whom  the  exemption  pro- 
vided for  in  paragraph  2  of  this  Article  does 
not  apply  shall  observe  the  obligations 
which  the  social  security  provisions  of  the 
receiving  State  Impose  upon  employers. 

4.  The  exemption  provided  for  In  para- 
graphs 1  and  2  of  this  Article  shall  not  pre- 
clude voluntary  participation  in  the  social 
security  system  of  the  receiving  State,  pro- 
vided that  such  participation  is  permitted 
by  that  State. 

i4rficZe   49 

Exemption  from  taxation 

1.  Consular  officers  and  consular  em- 
ployees and  members  of  their  families  form- 
ing part  of  their  households  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  dues  and  taxes,  personal  or  real, 
national,  regional  or  municipal,  except: 

(a)  Indirect  taxes  of  a  kind  which  are 
normally  incorporated  In  the  price  of  goods 
or  services; 

(b)  dues  or  taxes  on  private  Immovable 
property  situated  in  the  territory  of  the  re- 
ceiving State,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  32; 

(c)  estate,  succession  or  inheritance 
duties,  and  duties  on  transfers,  levied  by  the 
receiving  State,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (b)  of  Article  51; 

(d)  dues  and  taxes  on  private  Income,  in- 
cluding capital  gains,  having  its  source  in 
the  receiving  State  and  capital  taxes  relat- 
ing to  Investments  made  in  commercial  or 
financial  undertakings  in  the  receiving 
State; 

(e)  charges  levied  for  specific  services 
rendered; 

(/)  registration,  court  or  record  fees, 
mortgage  dues  and  stamp  duties,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  Article  32. 

2.  Members  of  the  service  staff  shall  be 
exempt  from  dues  and  taxes  on  the  wages 
which  they  receive  for  their  services. 

3.  Members  of  the  consular  post  who  em- 
ploy persons  whose  wages  or  salaries  are  not 
exempt  from  income  tax  in  the  receiving 
State  shall  observe  the  obligations  which  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  that  State  impose 
upon  employers  concerning  the  levying  of 
income  tax. 

Article  50 

Exemption  from  customs  duties  and 
inspection 

1.  The  receiving  State  shall,  in  accordance 
with  such  laws  and  regulations  as  It  may 
adopt,  permit  entry  of  and  grant  exemption 
from  all  customs  duties,  taxes,  and  related 
charges  other  than  charges  for  storage, 
cartage  and  similar  services,  on: 

(o)  articles  for  the  official  use  of  the  con- 
sular post; 

(b)  articles  for  the  personal  use  of  a  con- 
sular officer  or  members  of  his  family  form- 
ing part  of  his  household.  Including  articles 
Intended  for  his  establishment.  The  articles 
intended  for  consumption  shall  not  exceed 
the  quantities  necessary  for  direct  utiliza- 
tion by  the  persons  concerned. 

2.  Consular  employees  shall  enjoy  the 
privileges  and  exemptions  specified  in  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  in  respect  of  articles 
imported  at  the  time  of  first  installation. 

3.  Personal    baggage    accompanying    con- 


sular officers  and  members  of  their  families 
forming  part  of  their  households  shall  be 
exempt  from  inspection.  It  may  be  Inspected 
only  if  there  is  serious  reason  to  believe 
that  It  contains  articles  other  than  those  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (b)  of  paragraph 
1  of  this  Article,  or  articles  the  import  or 
export  of  which  is  prohibited  by  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  receiving  State  or  which 
are  subject  to  Its  quarantine  laws  and  regu- 
lations. Such  Inspection  shall  be  carried  out 
In  the  presence  of  the  consular  officer  or 
member  of  his  family  concerned. 

Article  51 

Estate  of  a  member  of  the  consular  post  or 
of  a  member  of  his  family 
In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  member  of 
the  consular  post  or  of  a  member  of  his 
family  forming  part  of  his  household,  the 
receiving  State: 

(a)  shall  permit  the  export  of  the  mov- 
able property  of  the  deceased,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  any  such  property  acquired  in  the  re- 
ceiving State  the  export  of  which  was  pro- 
hibited at  the  time  of  his  death; 

(b)  shall  not  levy  national,  regional  or 
municipal  estate,  succession  or  inheritance 
duties,  and  duties  on  transfers,  on  movable 
property  the  presence  of  which  in  the  re- 
ceiving State  was  due  solely  to  the  presence 
m  that  State  of  the  deceased  as  a  member  of 
the  consular  poet  or  as  a  member  of  the 
family  of  a  member  of  the  consular  post. 

Article  52 

Exemption  from  personal  services  and 

contributions 

The  receiving  State  shall  exempt  members 

of  the  consular  post  and  members  of  their 

families   forming   part   of   their   households 

from   all  personal  services,   from   all   public 

service   of   any    kind    whatsoever,    and   from 

military  obligations  such  as  those  connected 

with    requisitioning,   military    contributions 

and  billeting. 

Article  53 

Beginning  and  end  of  consular  privileges 

and  Immunities 

1.  Every  member  of  the  consular  post  shall 
enjoy  the  privileges  and  immunities  provided 
in  the  present  Convention  from  the  moment 
he  enters  the  territory  of  the  receiving  State 
on  proceeding  to  take  up  his  post  or,  if  al- 
ready In  its  territory,  from  the  moment  when 
he  enters  on  his  duties  with  the  consular 

JXJSt. 

2.  Members  of  the  family  of  a  member  of 
the  consular  post  forming  part  of  his  hotise- 
hold  and  members  of  his  private  staff  shall 
receive  the  privileges  and  immunities  pro- 
vided in  the  present  Convention  from  the 
date  from  which  he  enjoys  privileges  and 
immunities  In  accordance  with  paragraph  1 
of  this  Article  or  from  the  date  of  their  entry 
into  the  territory  of  the  receiving  State  or 
from  the  date  of  their  becoming  a  member 
of  such  family  or  private  staff,  whichever  is 
the  latest. 

3.  When  the  functions  of  a  member  of  the 
consular  poet  have  come  to  an  end,  his  privi- 
leges and  Immunities  and  those  of  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family  forming  part  of  his  house- 
hold or  a  member  of  his  private  staff  shall 
normally  cease  at  the  moment  when  the  per- 
son concerned  leaves  the  receiving  State  or 
on  the  expiry  of  a  reasonable  period  in  which 
to  do  so,  whichever  is  the  sooner,  but  shall 
subsist  until  that  time,  even  In  case  of 
armed  conflict.  In  the  case  of  the  persons 
referred  to  in  paragraph  2  of  this  Article, 
their  privileges  and  immunities  shall  come 
to  an  end  when  they  cease  to  belong  to  the 
household  or  to  be  in  the  service  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  consular  post  provided,  however, 
that  if  such  persons  Intend  leaving  the  re- 
ceiving State  within  a  reasonable  period 
thereafter,  their  privileges  and  Immunities 
shall  subsist  until  the  time  of  their  depar- 
ture. 

4.  However,  with  respect  to  acts  performed 
by  a  consular  officer  or  a  consulEu-  employee 
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in  th«  exerclM  of  his  fun«tk«».  Immunity 
from  Jurisdlctk**  shaOl  continue  to  8Ut»l«t 
witbout  MmltktiiDti  of  tlm«. 

5.  In  the  vrrnt  of  tl>«  defttb  of  a  member 
of  the  consulJd  post,  the  members  ot  his 
family  forming  ptut  of  his  household  shall 
continue  to  enjcy  the  privileges  and  Immu- 
nlti^  accorded  to  them  until  they  leave  the 
recevlng  State  <^  until  the  expiry  of  a  rea- 
sonable period  enabling  them  to  do  so, 
whichever  is  thej sooner. 

Article  54 
Obligations  of  third  States 

1.  If  a  consular  officer  passes  through  or 
Is  In  the  terrltorkr  of  a  third  State,  whlcn  has 
granted  him  a  Visa  If  a  visa  was  necessary, 
while  proceedlnt  to  take  up  or  return  to  his 
poit  or  when  returning  to  the  sending  State 
the  third  State! shall  accord  to  him  all  im- 
munities provld^  for  by  the  other  Articles 
of  the  present  [  Convention  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  ensuit  his  transit  or  return.  The 
same  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  member 
of  his  family  forming  part  of  his  household 
enjoying  such  privileges  and  Immunities 
who  are  acconi{)anylng  the  consular  officer 
or  O'avellng  cep  irately  to  Join  him  or  to  re- 
turn to  the  sending  State. 

2.  In  clrcumst|ances  similar  to  those  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  third 
States  .sball  not  hinder  the  transit  through 
ttielr  t«Ritory  or  other  members  of  the  con- 
sular poet  or  a'  members  of  their  families 
forming  part  of  Uieir  households. 

3.  Third  States  shall  accord  to  official  cor- 
respondence and  to  other  official  communi- 
cations in  transit,  including  messages  In 
code  or  cipher,  the  same  freedom  and  pro- 
tection as  the  k'eceivlng  State  is  bound  to 
accord  under  tie  present  Convention.  They 
shall  accord  to  consular  couriers  who  have 
been  granted  a  visa.  If  a  visa  was  necessary, 
and  to  consular  bags  in  transit,  the  same  In- 
violability and  protection  as  the  receiving 
State  Is  bound  |to  accord  under  the  present 
Convention. 

4.  The  obllgaltlons  of  third  States  under 
paragraphs  1,  2  and  3  of  this  Article  shall 
also  apply  to  the  persons  mentioned  respec- 


tively  In   those 


paragraphs,   and   to   official 


communicatloni  and  to  consular  bags,  whose 
presence  In  the  territory  of  the  third  State 
Is  due  to  force  n  ajeure. 

Article  55 
Respect  for  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 

rscelvlng  State 

1.  Without  p -ejudlce  to  their  privileges 
and  Immunities  it  Is  the  duty  of  all  persons 
enjoying  such  frivllegea  and  Immunities  to 
respect  the  lawi  and  regulations  of  the  re- 
ceiving State.  Tpey  also  have  a  duty  not  to 
interfere  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  that  State. 

2.  The  consular  premises  shall  not  be  used 
In  any  manner  Incompatible  with  the  exer- 
cise of  consular  ]  Unctions. 

3.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  2  of  this 
Article  shall  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
offices  of  other  Institutions  or  agencies  being 

of  the  building  in  which  the 
consular  premises  are  situated,  provided  that 
the  premises  assigned  to  them  are  separate 
from  those  used ,  by  the  consular  post.  In  that 
event,  the  said  ^ces  shall  not,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  present  Convention,  be  consid- 
ered to  form  pait  of  the  consular  premises. 

Article  56 
Insurance  s^alnst  third  party  risks 
Members  of  tlie  consular  post  shall  comply 
with  any  requiaement  Imposed  by  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  receiving  State  in  re- 
spect of  insurance  against  third  party  risks 
arising  from  the  use  of  any  Tehicle.  vessel 
or  aircraft.  I 

ilrticJe  57 

Special  provlslo^  concerning  private  gainful 

I  occupation 

1.  Career  consular  officers  sbftll  not  carry 

on   for   persona]   profit   any   professional   or 

c(»nmerclal  activity  in  the  recetrlng  State. 


2.  Prlvllege«  and  immunlOce  provided  in 
this  Chapter  shall  not  be  accorded: 

(a)  to  consular  employees  or  to  members 
of  the  service  staff  who  carry  on  any  private 
gainful  occupation  in  the  receiving  State: 

(b)  to  members  of  the  family  of  a  person 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (a)  of  this  para- 
graph or  to  members  of  his  private  staff; 

(c)  to  members  of  the  family  of  a  member 
of  a  consular  post  who  themselves  carry  on 
any  private  gainful  occupation  In  the  re- 
ceiving State. 

Chapter  m.  Rechue  Relating  to  Honobart 

Consular   OrriCERS   and    Consxtlas   Posts' 

Headed  by  Such  Officebs 

Article  58 

General  provisions  relating  to  facilities, 

privileges  and  immunities 

1.  Articles  28,  29,  30,  34,  36,  36,  37,  38  and 
39,  paragraph  3  of  Article  54  and  paragraphs 
2  and  3  of  Article  55  shall  apply  to  consular 
posts  headed  by  an  honorary  consular  officer. 
In  addition,  the  facilities,  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  such  consular  posts  shall  be 
governed  by  Articles  59,  60.  61  and  62. 

2.  Articles  42  and  43,  paragraph  3  of  Ar- 
ticle 44,  Articles  45  and  53  and  paragraph  1 
of  Article  55  shall  apply  to  honorary  con- 
sular officers.  In  addition,  the  facilities,  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  of  such  consular  offi- 
cers shall  be  governed  by  Articles  63,  64,  65, 
66  and  67. 

3.  Privileges  and  immunities  provided  In 
the  present  Convention  shall  not  be  accorded 
to  members  of  the  family  of  an  honorary 
consular  officer  or  of  a  consular  employee 
employed  at  a  consular  post  headed  by  an 
honorary  consular  officer. 

4.  The  exchange  of  consular  bags  between 
two  consular  posts  headed  by  honorary  con- 
sular officers  in  different  States  shall  not  be 
allowed  without  the  consent  of  the  two  re- 
ceiving States  concerned. 

Article  59 
Protection  of  the  consular  premises 
The  receiving  State  shall  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  consular 
premises  of  a  consular  post  headed  by  an 
honorary  consular  officer  against  any  intru- 
sion or  damage  and  to  prevent  any  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace  of  the  consular  post  ot 
impairment  of  Its  dignity. 

Article  60 

Exemption  from  taxation  of  consular 

premises 

1.  Consular  premises  of  a  consular  post 
headed  by  an  honorary  consular  officer  of 
which  the  sending  State  is  the  owner  or 
lessee  shall  be  exempt  from  all  national,  re- 
gional or  municipal  dues  and  taxes  whatso- 
ever, other  than  such  as  represent  payment 
for  specific  services  rendered. 

2.  The  exemption  from  taxation  referred 
to  in  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  shall  not 
apply  to  such  dues  and  taxes  If,  under  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  receiving  State, 
they  are  payable  by  the  person  who  con- 
tracted with  the  sending  State. 

Article  61 

Inviolability  of  consular  archives  and 
documents 

The  consular  archives  and  documents  of  a 
consular  post  headed  by  an  honorary  con- 
sular officer  shall  be  inviolable  at  all  times 
and  wherever  they  may  be,  provided  that 
they  are  kept  separate  from  other  papers 
and  documents  and.  in  particular,  from  the 
private  correspondence  of  the  head  of  a  con- 
sular post  and  of  any  person  working  with 
him,  and  from  the  materials,  books  or  docu- 
ments relating  to  their  profession  or  trade. 

Article  62 

Exemptions  from  customs  duties 

The  receiving  State  shall,   in   accordance 

with  such  laws  and  regulations  as  It  may 

adopt,  permit  entry  of,  and  grant  exemption 

from  all  customs  duties,  taxes,  and  related 


charges  other  than  charges  for  storage  cart- 
age and  similar  services  on  the  following 
articles,  provided  that  they  are  for  the  offi- 
cial use  of  a  consular  poet  beaded  by  an 
honorary  consular  officer:  coets-of-arms. 
fiags,  signboards,  seals  and  stamps,  books, 
official  printed  matter,  office  furniture,  office 
equipment  and  similar  articles  supplied  by 
or  at  the  Instance  of  the  sending  State  to  the 
consular  post. 

Article  63 
Criminal  proceedings 
If  criminal  proceedings  are  Instituted 
against  an  honorary  consular  officer,  he  must 
appear  before  the  competent  authorities.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  proceedings  shall  be  conducted 
with  the  respect  due  to  him  by  reason  of  his 
official  position  and,  except  when  he  is  under 
arrest  or  detention,  in  a  manner  which  will 
hamper  the  exercise  of  consular  functions  as 
little  as  possible.  When  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  detain  an  honorary  consular  officer, 
the  proceedings  against  him  shall  be  insti- 
tuted with  the  minimum  of  delay. 

Article  64 
Protection  of  honorary  consular  officers 

The  receiving  State  Is  under  a  duty  to  ac- 
cord to  an  honorary  consular  officer  such 
protection  as  may  be  required  by  reason  of 
his  official  position. 

Article  65 
Exemption  from  registration  of  aliens  and 
residence  permits 
Honorary  consular  officers  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  who  carry  on  for  personal  profit 
any   professional   or  commercial   activity   in 
the  receiving  State,  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
obligations  under  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  receiving  State  in  regard  to  the  registra- 
tion of  aliens  and  residence  permits. 
ArticU  66 
Exemption  from  taxation 
An  honorary  consular  officer  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  all  dues  and  taxes  on  the  remu- 
neration and  emoluments  which  he  receives 
from  the  sending  States   in   respect   of   the 
exercise  of  consular  functions. 

Article  67 

Exemption  from  personal  services  and 

contributions 

The  receiving  State  shall  exempt  honorary 

consular   officers   from   all   personal   services 

and   from   all   public   services   of   any   kind 

whatsoever    and    from    military    obligations 

such  as  those  connected  with  requisitioning, 

military  contributions  and  billeting. 

Article  68 

Optional  character  of  the  institution  of 

honorary  consular  officers 
Each  State  is  free  to  decide  whether  it  will 
appoint  or  receive  honorary  consular  officers. 

Chapter  IV.  General  Provisions 

Article  69 

Consular  agents  who  are  not  heads  of 

consular  posts 

1.  Each  State  is  free  to  decide  whether  it 
win  establish  or  admit  consular  agencies 
conducted  by  consular  agents  not  designated 
as  heads  of  consular  post  by  the  sending 
State. 

2.  The  conditions  under  which  the  consular 
agencies  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  may  carry  on  their  activities  rnd  the 
privileges  and  immunities  which  may  be  en- 
joyed by  the  consular  agents  in  charge  of 
them  shall  be  determined  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  sending  State  and  the  receiving 
State. 

Article  70 

Exercise  of  consular  functions  by  diplomatic 

missions 

1.  The  provisions  of  the  present  Convention 
apply  also,  so  far  as  the  context  permits,  to 
the  exercise  of  consular  functions  by  a  diplo- 
matic mission. 
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2.  The  names  of  members  of  a  diplomatic 
mission  assigned  to  the  consular  section  or 
otherwise  charged  with  the  exercise  of  the 
consular  functions  of  the  mission  shall  be 
notified  to  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  receiving  State  or  to  the  authority 
designated  by  that  Ministry. 

3.  In  the  exercise  of  consular  functions  a 
diplomatic  mission  may  address : 

(a)  the  local  authorities  of  the  consular 
district; 

(b)  the  central  authorities  of  the  receiving 
State  if  this  is  allowed  by  the  laws,  regula- 
tions and  usages  of  the  receiving  State  or  by 
relevant  international  agreements. 

4.  The  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
members  of  a  diplomatic  mission  referred  to 
in  paragraph  2  of  this  Article  shall  continue 
to  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  International 
law  concerning  diplomatic  relations. 

Article  71 

Nationals  or  permanent  residents  of  the 

receiving  State 

1.  Except  In  so  far  as  additional  facilities, 
privileges  and  Immunities  may  be  granted 
by  the  receiving  State,  consular  officers  who 
are  nationals  of  or  permanently  resident  in 
the  receiving  State  shall  enjoy  only  im- 
munity from  Jurisdiction  and  personal  In- 
violability in  respect  of  official  acts  per- 
formed in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  and 
the  privilege  provided  in  paragraph  3  of  Ar- 
ticle 44.  So  far  as  these  consular  officers  are 
concerned,  the  receiving  State  shall  likewise 
be  bound  by  the  obligation  laid  down  In  Ar- 
ticle 42.  If  criminal  proceedings  are  institu- 
tuted  against  such  a  consular  officer,  the 
proceedings  shall,  except  when  he  is  under 
arrest  or  detention,  be  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  hamper  the  exercise  of  con- 
sular functions  as  little  as  possible. 

2.  Other  members  of  the  consular  post  who 
are  nationals  of  or  permanently  resident  In 
the  receiving  State  and  members  of  their 
families,  as  well  as  members  of  the  families 
of  consular  officers  referred  to  in  paragraph 
1  of  this  Article,  shall  enjoy  facilities,  priv- 
ileges and  Immunities  only  in  so  far  as  these 
are  granted  to  them  by  the  receiving  State. 
Those  members  of  the  families  of  members 
of  the  consular  post  and  those  members  of 
the  private  staff  who  are  themselves  nation- 
als of  or  permanently  resident  In  the  receiv- 
ing State  shall  likewise  enjoy  facilities,  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  only  in  so  far  as  these 
are  granted  to  them  by  the  receiving  State. 
The  receiving  State  shall,  however,  exercise 
Its  Jurisdiction  over  those  persons  In  such  a 
way  as  not  to  hinder  unduly  the  performance 
of  the  functions  of  the  consular  post. 

Article  72 
Non-dlscrlmlnatlon 

1.  In  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Convention  the  receiving  State 
shall  not  discriminate  as  between  States. 

2.  However,  discrimination  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  taking  place : 

(o)  where  the  receiving  State  applies  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Convention 
restrictively  because  of  a  restrictive  applica- 
tion of  that  provision  to  its  consular  posts 
in  the  sending  State; 

(b)  where  by  custom  or  agreement  States 
extend  to  each  other  more  favourable 
treatment  than  is  required  by  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Convention. 
Article  73 
Relationship  between  the  present  Conven- 
tion and  other  international  agreements 

1.  The  provisions  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion shall  not  affect  other  international 
agreements  in  force  as  between  States  par- 
ties to  them. 

2.  Nothing  in  the  present  Convention  shall 
preclude  States  from  concluding  Interna- 
tional agreements  confirming  or  supple- 
menting or  extending  or  amplifying  the  pro- 
visions thereof. 


Chapter  V.   Final  Provisions 
Article  74 
Signature 
The  present  Convention  shall  be  open  for 
signature    by    all    States    Members    ot    the 
United  Nations  or  of  any  of  the  specialized 
agencies   or   Parties   to   the   Statute   of   the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  and  by  any 
other  State  invited  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  to  become  a  Party  to 
the  Convention,  as  follows  unUl  31  October 
1963  at  the  Federal  Ministry  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  Republic  of  Austria  and  subse- 
quently, until  31  March  1964,  at  the  United 
NaUons  Headquarters  in  New  York. 
Article  75 
Ratification 
The  present  Convention  Is  subject  to  rati- 
fication. The  Instruments  of  ratification  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Article  76 
Accession 
The  present  Convention  shall  remain  open 
for  accession  by  any  State  belonging  to  any 
of  the  four  categories  mentioned  in  Article 
74.  The  Instruments  of  accession  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Article    77 
Entry   into   force 

1.  The  present  Convention  shall  enter  into 
force  on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date 
of  the  twenty-second  instrument  of  rati- 
fication or  accession  with  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  For  each  State  ratifying  or  acceding  to 
the  Convention  after  the  deposit  of  the 
twenty-second  instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession,  the  Convention  shall  enter  into 
force  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  deposit  by 
such  State  of  Its  Instrument  of  ratification 
or  accession. 

Article   78 
Notficatlons  by  the  Secretary-General 
The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  inform  all  States  belonging  to  any 
of  the  four  categories  mentioned  In  Article 
74: 

(a)  of  signatures  to  the  present  Conven- 
tion and  of  the  deposit  on  Instruments  of 
ratification  or  accession,  in  accordance  with 
Articles  74,  75,  and  76; 

(b)  of  the  date  on  which  the  present  Con- 
vention will  enter  Into  force.  In  accordance 
with  Article  77. 

Article   79 

Authentic   texts 

The  original  of  the  present  Convention,  of 
which  the  Chinese,  English,  French,  Russian, 
and  Spanish  texts  are  equally  authentic, 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  who  shall  send 
certified  copies  thereof  to  all  States  belong- 
ing to  any  of  the  four  categories  mentioned 
in  Article  74. 

In  wrrNEss  whereof  the  undersigned  Plen- 
ipotentiaries, being  dutly  authorized  thereto 
by  their  respective  Governments,  have  signed 
the  present  Convention. 

Done  at  Vienna,  this  twenty-fourth  day  of 
April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
three. 

For  Afghanistan: 

For  Albania : 

For  Algeria : 

For  Argentina:   E.  Quintana. 

For  Australia:  D.  McCarthy,  31st  March 
1964. 

For  Austria :  Krelsky. 

For  Belgium:  Walter  Lorldan,  Le  31  mars 
1964. 

For  Bolivia:  Emlllo  Pollak,  6  de  agosto 
1963. 

For  Brazil:  M&rlo  Gibson  Alves  Barboza; 
Geraldo  EulAUo  do  Nasclmento  e  SUva;  and 


Carlos     Frederlco     Duarte     Oon5alve8      da 
Rocha. 

For  Bulgaria: 
For  Burma : 
For  Burundi : 

For  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public: 

For  Cambodia: 

For  Cameroon:  R.  NThepc,  21  aoOt  1963. 
For  Canada: 

For    the    Central    African    Republic:     C. 
Kalenzaga. 
For  Ceylon: 
For  Chad: 

For  Chile:  A.  Marambio. 
For  China:  Wu  Nan-Ju  and  Chang  Weitse. 
For  Colombia:  Efralm  Casas-Manrlque  and 
Dinlel  Henao-Henao. 

For  the  Congo  (Brazzaville)  :  R.  Mahouata. 
For     the      Congo      ( Leopoldvllle )  :      S.-P. 
Tshlmbalanga. 

For  Coeta  Rica:   Ad  referendum  Erich  M. 
ZelUnger,  Junlo  6,  1963. 

For   Cuba:    Luis    Orlando   Rodriguez    and 
Amado  Palenque. 
For  Cyprus : 

For    Czechoslovakia:    With    the    attached 
declaration,'  JIM  H&Jek,  March  31,  1964. 

For  Dahomey :  C.  Kalenzaga. 

For  Denmark:  H.  H.  Schroder. 
For  the  Dominican  Republic:  Alain  Stuchly 
and  Theodor  Schmidt. 

For  Ecuador:  Leopoldo  Benites,  March  26 
1964. 

Per  El  Salvador: 

For  E^thlopla: 

For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany:  O 
voii  Haeften.  October  31,  1963. 

For  the  Federation  of  Malaya: 

For  Finland:  Otso  Wartlovaara,  le  28  octo- 
bre  1963. 

For  France:  B.  de  Menthon. 

For  Gabon:  C.  Kalenzaga. 

For  Ghana:  Emmanuel  K.  Dadzle. 

For  Greece : 

For  Guatemala: 

For  Guinea: 

For  Haiti : 

For  the  Holy  See:    Agostlno  Casaroll  and 
G.  Prigione. 

For  Honduras: 

For  Himgary: 

For  Iceland: 

For  India: 

For  Indonesia: 

For  Iran:  H.  Davoudl. 

For  Iraq: 

For  Ireland:  W.  Warnock  and  D.  P.  Wal- 
dron. 

For   Israel:    Michael   Comay,   26   February 
1964. 

For    Italy:    Vlttorlo    Zoppl,    22    novembre 
1963. 

For  the  Ivory  Coast:  C.  Kalenzaga. 

For  Jamaica: 

For  Japan: 

For  Jordan: 

For  Kuwait:   Rashld  Al-Rashld,  10  Janu- 
ary 1964. 

For  Laos: 

FHar  Lebanon:   E.  Donate. 

For  Liberia:  Nathan  Barnes.  Herbert  R.  W 
Brewer,  and  James  E.  Morgan. 

For  Libya: 

For    Liechtenstein:     Helnrlch    Prlnz    von 
Liechtenstein. 

For  Luxembourg:    M.  Stelnmetz,  24  mars 
1964. 


1  "Contrary  to  the  principle  of  sovereign 
equality  of  States  and  to  the  right  of  all 
States  to  participate  in  general  multilateral 
treaties  Articles  74  and  76  of  the  Vienna  Con- 
vention on  Consular  Relations  deprive  cer- 
tain States  of  their  undeniable  right  to  be- 
come parties  to  a  treaty  of  a  general  char- 
acter, concerning  matters  of  legitimate  in- 
terest of  any  State,  which  according  to  its 
preamble  should  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  friendly  relations  among  nations 
irrespective  of  their  differing  constitutional 
and  social  systems." 
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C.  Kalenzaga. 


For  Madagascapr: 

For  Mall : 

For  MaurltanU: 

For  Mexico :  Ml  ^nuel  Cabrera  Macla. 

yy  the  Secretariat  of  the 
>  Manuel  Cabrera  Macla, 
Ambassador  of  W  exlco  accredited  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  I'ederal  Republic  of  Austria, 
signs  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Consular 
Relations  of  24  iSprll  1963  as  Plenipotentiary, 
subject  to  ratification  by  his  Government 
and  with  the  r^ervatlon  that  Mexico  does 
not  accept  that  toart  of  article  31.  paragraph 
4.  of  the  ConveE  tlon  which  refers  to  expro- 
priation of  consular  premises.  The  main  rea- 
son for  this  reservation  Is  that  that  para- 
graph, by  contelnplating  the  possibility  of 
expropriation  of!  consular  premises  by  the 
receiving  State,  presupposes  that  the  send- 
ing State  Is  the  pwner  of  the  premises.  That 
situation  is  precUuded  In  the  Mexican  Repub- 
lic by  article  27  t>f  the  Political  Constitution 
of  the  United  Mexican  States,  according  to 
which  foreign  Slates  cannot  acquire  private 
title  to  Immovable  property  unless  it  is  sit- 
uated at  the  fjermanent  set  of  Federal  Power 
and  necessary  far  the  direct  use  of  their 
embassies  or  legs  tlons.  Vlena  7  de  octubre  de 
1963. 

For  Monaco: 
.For  ^IflngoUa: 
_For  Morocco: 

For  l^epal: 

For  the  NetheAands: 

For  New  Zealand: 

For  Nlc£u"agua 

For  the  Niger: 

For  Nigeria: 

For  Norway :  El^ll  Amile. 

For  Pakistan: 

For  Panama:  f;esar  A.  Qulntero,  December 
4,  1963. 

For  Paraguay: 

For  Peru:  K.  L4tt8  S. 

For  the  Phlllfipines 

For    Poland : 
1964. 

For  Portugal 

For  the  Republic  of  Korea: 

For  the  Repub  Ic  of  Vlet-Nam: 

For  Romania: 

For  Rwanda: 

For  San  Marido: 

For  Saudi  Arapla: 

For  Senegal: 

For  Sierra  Leo^e: 

For  Somalia: 

For  South  Africa: 

For  Spain: 

For  the  Sudaz^: 

For  Sweden: 
le  8  Octobre  1963 

For    Swltzerlafad: 
Bindschedler,  Lej: 

For  Syria: 

For  Tanganyil^: 

For  Thailand: 

For  Togo: 

For  Trinidad  a^d  Tobago : 

For  Tunisia: 

For  Turkey : 

For  Uganda : 

For    the    Ukr4inlan 
public: 

For  the  Unlo4  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
Ucs 

For  the  United  Arab  Republic : 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Irsland:  With  attached  decla- 
raUon,'  Patrick  I  lean,  March  27, 1964. 


B. 


^.  S.  Przybyszewskl  Westrup, 

Paul    Ruegger    and   R. 
23  Octobre  1963. 


accortled 
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T.  O.  de  Castro. 
LewandowsJct,    20    March 


Soviet    Socialist    Re- 


Klngdom  will  Interpret  the 

to  members  of  a  consu- 

par4graph  3  of  Article  44  from 

Evidence  concerning  matters 

exercise  of  their  functions 

to  acts  in  respect  of  which 

and  consular  employees  en- 

tiom  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 

administrative  authorities  of  the 

n  accordance  with  the  pro- 

43  of  the  Convention." 


For  the  United  States  of  America:  Warde 
M.  Cameron. 

For  the  Upper  Volta:  C.  Kalenaaga. 

For  Uruguay :  Mufioe  Moratorio. 

For  Venezuela:  P.  Sllvelra  Barrios. 

{.Translation  by  the  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Sations:)  Reservations  are  made  with 
respect  to  articles  3,  17  (paragraph  3),  36 
(paragraph  S),  41,  43,  49,  50  (paragraph  2) 
and  70  for  the  reasons  which  were  given  by 
the  Venezuelan  delegation  during  the  Con- 
ference debates  and  which  will  be  found  in 
the  records  of  the  Conference.  A  reservation 
is  also  made  with  respect  to  article  71,  which 
is  at  variance  with  the  Venezuelan  constitu- 
tional principle  that  all  Venezuelans  are  equal 
before  the  law. 

For  Western  Samoa : 

For  Yemen: 

Ppr  Yugoslavia:  Milan  Bartos. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  text  is 
a  true  copy  of  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
Consular  Relations  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Consular  Relations, 
held  at  the  Neue  Hofburg  in  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria, from  4  March  to  22  April  1963,  the 
original  of  which  is  deposited  with  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations. 

For  the  Secretary-General:  The  Legal 
Counsel,  C.  A.  Stavropoulos. 

United  Nations,  New  York,  15  April  1964. 

Optional  Protocol  Concernino  the  Com- 
PTJLSORT  arrrLTMiNT  or  Disptms 

The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Protocol 
and  to  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Consular 
Relations,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
Convention",  adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
Conference  held  at  Vienna  from  4  March  to 
22  April  1963, 

Expressing  their  loish  to  resort  in  all  mat- 
ters concerning  them  in  respect  of  any  dis- 
pute arising  out  of  the  interpretation  or  ap- 
plication of  the  Convention  to  the  compvil- 
sory  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  unless  some  other  form  of  settle- 
ment has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  parties 
within  a  reasonable  period. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 
Disputes  arising  out  of  the  Interpretation 
or  application  of  the  Convention  shall  lie 
within  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  and  may  ac- 
cordingly be  brought  before  the  Court  by  an 
application  made  by  any  party  to  the  dispute 
being  a  P'arty  to  the  present  Protocol. 

Article  II 
The  parties  may  agree,  within  a  period  of 
two  months  after  one  party  has  notified  its 
opinion  to  the  other  that  a  dispute  exists, 
to  resort  not  to  the  International  Cotirt  of 
Justice  but  to  an  arbitral  trtb\xnal.  After  the 
expiry  of  the  said  period,  either  party  may 
bring  the  dispute  before  the  Court  by  an 
application. 

Article  III 

1.  Within  the  same  pertod  of  two  months, 
the  parties  may  agree  to  adopt  a  conciliation 
procedure  before  resorting  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice. 

2.  The  conciliation  commission  shall  make 
its  reconunendatlons  within  five  months 
after  its  appointment.  If  its  recommenda- 
tions are  not  accepted  by  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  within  two  months  after  they  have 
been  delivered,  either  party  may  bring  the 
dispute  before  the  Court  by  an  application. 

Article  IV 
States  Parties  to  the  Convention,  to  the 
Optional  Protocol  concerning  Acquisition  of 
Nationality,  and  to  the  present  Protocol  may 
at  any  time  declare  that  they  will  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Protocol  to  disputes 
arising  out  of  the  interpretation  or  applica- 
tion of  the  Optional  Protocol  concerning  Ac- 
quisition of  Nationality.  Such  declarations 
shall  be  notified  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations. 


Article  V 


The  present  Protocol  shall  be  open  for  sig- 
nature by  all  States  which  may  become  Par- 
ties to  the  Convention  as  follows:  until  31 
October  1963  at  the  Federal  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Austria 
and,  subsequently,  until  31  March  1964,  at 
the  United  Nations  Headquarters  In  New 
York. 

Article  VI 

The  present  Protocol  Is  subject  to  ratifi- 
cation. The  instruments  of  ratification  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Article  VII 

The  present  Protocol  shall  remain  open 
for  accession  by  all  States  which  may  become 
Parties  to  the  Convention.  The  Instruments 
of  accession  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  VIII 

1.  The  present  Protocol  shall  enter  Into 
force  on  the  same  day  ab  the  Convention  or 
on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date  of 
deposit  of  the  second  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion or  accession  to  the  Protocol  with  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations, 
whichever  date  is  the  later. 

2.  For  each  State  ratifsrlng  or  acceding  to 
the  present  Protocol  after  its  entry  Into  force 
In  accordance  with  i>aragraph  1  of  this  Arti- 
cle, the  Protocol  shall  enter  into  force  on 
the  thirtieth  day  after  deposit  by  such  State 
of  its  instrument  of  ratification  or  accession. 

Article  IX 
The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  inform  all  StateB  which  may  be- 
come Parties  to  the  Convention : 

(a)  of  signatures  to  the  present  Protocol 
and  of  the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation or  acceeelon.  In  accordance  with  Arti- 
cles V,  VI  and  VU; 

(b)  of  declarations  made  In  accordance 
with  Article  IV  of  the  present  Protocol; 

(c)  of  the  date  on  which  the  present  Pro- 
tocol will  enter  Into  force,  In  accordance  with 
Article  vm. 

Article  X 

The  original  of  the  present  Protocol,  of 
which  the  Chinese,  English,  French,  Russian 
and  Spanish  texts  are  equally  authentic, 
shall  be  depoelted  with  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  who  shall  send 
certified  copies  thereof  to  all  States  referred 
to  in  Article  V. 

In  wttness  wmxxoF  the  undersigned 
plenipotentiaries,  being  duly  authorised 
thereto  by  their  respective  Governments, 
have  signed  the  present  Protocol. 

Done  at  Vienna,  this  twenty-fourth  day 
of  April,  one  thovisand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-three. 

For  Afghanistan: 

For  Albania: 

For  Algeria: 

For  Argentina:  E.  Qulntana. 

For  Australia: 

For  Austria:  Klreisky. 

For  Belgium:  Walter  Lorldan,  Le  31  mars 
1964. 

For  Bolivia: 

For  Brazil: 

For  Bulgaria: 

For  Burma: 

For  Burundi: 

For  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public : 

For  Cambodia: 

For  Cameroon:  R.  NThepe,  21  aoGt  1963. 

For  Canada: 

For  the  Central  African  Republic:  C.  Kal- 
enzaga. 

For  Ceylon: 

For  Chad: 

For  Chile :  A.  MaramWo. 

For  China:  Wu  Nan-Ju  and  Chang  Weltse. 

For  Colombia:  Efralm  Casas-Manrique  and 
Daniel  Henao-Henao. 

For  the  Congo  (Brazzaville)   R.  Malouata. 
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For  the  Congo  (LeopoldvUle) :  S.-P.  Tshlm- 
balanga. 

For  Costa  Rica: 
For  Cuba: 
For  Cyprus: 
For  Czechoslovakia: 
For  Dahomey:  C.  Kalenzaga. 
For  Dermiark :  H.  H.  Schroder. 
For  the  Dominican  Republic :  Alain  Scuchly 
and  Theodor  Schmidt. 
For  Ecuador: 
For  El  Salvador: 
For  Ethiopia: 

For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany:  G. 
von  Haeften,  31  October,  1963. 
Pot  the  Federation  of  Malaya: 
For  Finland:   Otso  Wartiovaara,  le  28  oc- 
tobre 1963. 

For  France:  B.  de  Menthon. 
For  Gabon:  C.  Kalenzaga. 
For  Ghana:  Emmanuel  K.  Dandzle. 
For  Greece: 
For  Guatemala: 
For  Guinea: 
For  Haiti: 
For  the  Holy  See: 
For  Honduras: 
For  Hungary: 
For  Iceland: 
For  India: 
For  Indonesia: 
For  Iran: 
For  Iraq: 

For  Ireland:  W.  Warnock  and  D.  P.  Wald- 
ron. 

For  Israel: 

For    Italy:    Vlttorio    Zoppl,    22    novembre 
1963. 

For  the  Ivory  Coast:  C.  Kalenzaga. 
For  Jamaica: 
For  Japan: 
For  Jordan: 

For  Kuwait:   Rashld  Al-Rashld,  10  Janu- 
ary 1964. 
For  Laos: 

For  Lebanon :  E.  Donate. 
For  Liberia :  Nathan  Barnes,  Herbert  R.  W. 
Brewer,  and  James  E.  Morgan. 
For  Libya: 

For  Liechtenstein:     Helnrlch     Prlnz     von 
Liechtenstein. 

For  Luxembourg:   M.   Stelnmetz,  24  mars 
1964. 
For  Madagascar: 
For  Mall: 
For  Mauritania: 
For  Mexico: 
For  Monaco: 
For  Mongolia: 
For  Morocco: 
For  Nepal: 

For  the  Netherlands: 
For  New  Zealand: 
For  Nicaragua: 
For  the  Niger :  C.  Kalenzaga. 
For  Nigeria: 
For  Norway :  Egll  Amlle. 
For  Pakistan: 

For  Panama:  Cesar  A.  Qulntero,  December 
4,  1963. 

For  Paraguay: 
For  Peru :  E.  Letts  S. 
For  the  Philippines:  T.  G.  de  Castro. 
For  Poland: 
For  Portugal: 
For  the  Republic  of  Korea: 
For  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam: 
For  Romania: 
For  Rwanda: 
For  San  Marino: 
For  Saudi  Arabia: 
For  Senegal: 
For  Sierra  Leone : 
For  Somalia: 
For  South  Africa: 
For  Spain : 
For  the  Sudan: 

For  Sweden:  Z.  S.  Przybyszewskl  Westrup, 
le  8  octobre  1963. 

For    Switzerland:    Paul    Ruegger    and    R. 
Bindschedler,  Le  23  octobre  1963. 


For  Syria: 

For  Tanganyika: 

For  Thailand : 

For  Togo: 

For  Trinidad  and  Tobago: 

For  Tunisia: 

For  Turkey : 

For  Uganda: 

For  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public: 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics: 

For  the  United  Arab  Republic: 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northerr.  Ireland:  Patrick  Dean,  March 
27,  1964. 

For  the  United  States  of  America:  Warde 
M.  Cameron. 

For  the  Upper  Volta:  C.  Kalenzaga. 

For  Uruguay:  Munoz  Moratorio. 

For  Venezuela : 

For  Western  Samoa : 

For  Yemen : 

For  Yugoslavia:  Milan  BartoS. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  text  Is 
a  true  copy  of  the  Optional  Protocol  concern- 
ing the  Complusory  Settlement  of  Disputes 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Consular  Relations,  held  at  the  Neue 
Hofburg  in  Vienna,  Austria,  from  4  March 
to  22  April  1963,  the  original  of  which  is 
deposited  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

For  the  Secretary-General:  The  Legal 
Counsel,  C.  A.  Stavropoulos. 

United  Nations,  New  York,  15  April  1964. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations I  recommend  that  the  Senate 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Con- 
sular Relations. 

The  only  remarkable  thing  about  con- 
sidering the  treaty  at  this  time  is  that 
it  has  taken  the  executive  branch  6  years 
to  recommend  its  ratification. 

The  committee  was  told  that  the  delay 
was  largely  due  to  a  disagreement  within 
the  executive  branch  between  those  who 
advocated  continuing  the  traditional 
U.S.  bilateral  approach  to  consular  con- 
ventions or  following  the  multilateral 
one  represented  by  the  Vierma  Conven- 
tion. After  6  years  of  arguing  the  merits 
of  both  approaches,  the  executive  branch 
has  now  concluded  essentially  to  pursue 
both — the  multilateral  one  where  it 
serves  U.S.  purposes  and  the  bilateral 
one  where  it  serves  these  purposes  even 
better. 

The  multilateral  versus  bilateral  argu- 
ment points  up  a  basic  characteristic  of 
the  Vienna  Convention.  It  embodies 
those  standards  UF>on  which  the  92  na- 
tions represented  at  the  conference 
could  agree.  In  many  ways,  these  are 
minimum  standards — not  as  high  as 
those  embodied  in  our  bilateral  treaties. 

Having  said  this,  I  do  not  want  to 
denigrate  the  achievement  represented 
by  the  Vienna  Convention.  This  is  the 
first  international  convention  of  its  kind 
and  constitutes  a  considerable  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  and  codifica- 
tion of  international  law.  The  setting 
forth  of  agreed-upon  standards  will  re- 
duce conflicts  and  frictions  between  na- 
tions over  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  consular  oflBcers  and  thereby  also  help 
to  promote  friendly  relations  between 
them. 

The  committee's  report  and  the  testi- 
mony appended  to  it,  as  well  as  the  report 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  conference 


which  appears  on  pages  4&-73  of  Execu- 
tive E,  describes  the  convention  in  detail. 
In  view  of  the  Senate's  familiarity  with 
consular  conventions.  I  think  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  it  covers  the  same  sub- 
jects in  largely  the  same  manner.  To  il- 
lustrate the  lesser  standards  often  em- 
bodied in  the  Vienna  Convention  I  might 
refer  to  the  Soviet  Consular  Convention 
which  was  one  of  the  most  recent  bilat- 
eral treaties  approved  by  the  United 
States.  The  Senate  will  recall  that  the 
provision  giving  consular  officers  com- 
plete criminal  immunity  was  the  occasion 
for  considerable  debate  in  the  Senate.  In 
contrast  the  Vienna  Convention  provides 
no  such  immunity.  While  it  does  provide 
that  consular  officers  may  not  be  de- 
tained or  arrested  for  possible  criminal 
violations  pending  trial,  even  there  an 
exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  "grave 
crimes." 

An  important  fact  to  bear  in  mind  in 
considering  the  Vienna  Convention  is 
that,  while  it  spells  out  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  consular  posts  and  their 
officers  in  the  United  States,  it  also  guar- 
antees them  to  our  vast  consular  estab- 
lishment overseas.  This  will  be  of  partic- 
ular importance  in  many  of  the  newly  in- 
dependent nations  which  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  develop  a  bilateral 
network  of  such  treaties. 

There  is  one  last  point  I  wish  to  stress 
again  about  the  Vienna  Convention.  By 
its  own  terms  it  will  not  affect  any  exist- 
ing bilateral  treaties.  Moreover,  the 
United  States— and  other  signatories  of 
course — may  continue  to  negotiate  bi- 
lateral treaties  with  nonsignatories  of  the 
convention  and  even  with  signatories  if 
these  treaties  clarify,  amplify,  or  supple- 
ment the  Vienna  treaty  obligations.  So 
the  United  States  can  continue  to  seek 
higher  standards  of  protection  where  it 
so  desires. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  is  un- 
aware of  any  opposition  to  the  Vienna 
Convention  on  Consular  Relations  and 
recommends  favorable  action  by  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  there 
be  no  objection.  Executive  E,  91st  Con- 
gress, first  session,  will  be  considered  as 
having  passed  through  its  various  par- 
liamentary stages  up  to  and  including 
the  presentation  of  the  resolution  of 
ratification,  which  the  clerk  will  read 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved,  (two- thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  Consular  Relations 
and  a  Certified  Copy  of  the  Optional  Protocol 
Concerning  the  Compulsory  Settlement  of 
Disputes,  signed  at  Vienna  under  date  of 
April  24,  1963.  (Executive  E,  91st  Congress. 
1st  session.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  beginning  at 
1 :45  p.m.  today,  these  two  conventions  be 
voted  upon  separately  but  immediately 
following  one  another.  This  request  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority.  These 
have  to  be  voted  on  and  it  was  thought 
much  more  convenient  to  do  it  at  that 
time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
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ator  from 
none,  and  It  Is 

the  ratification 
will  be  postpone 


Arkaiisas?  The  Chair  hears 

SD  ordered;  the  vote  on 

of  these  two  conventions 

until  1:45  p.m.  today. 


LEGISLiynVE  SESSION 
FULBRIQHT.    Mr     President,    I 


Mr 
ask  unanimous 
resume  the  consideration 
business. 

There  being 
resumed  the  consideration 
business. 


(i)nsent  that  the  Senate 
of  legislative 
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nor  ima 
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that 


individuals 
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Mr.  HRUSKA 
the  biggest  political 
of  Congress  will 
floor  over  the 
ent  F.  Haynswi 
Court.  I  regret 
our  job  in  advisihg 
nomination  to  w^ge 
duty  is  t!Oln!;ure 
of  thoseffew 
sit  on  the  Supren^e 

A  Senator's 
cause  the  nominfee 
any  individual  oi 
be  cast  because 
or  "against"  any 
that  is  not  the 
up. 

Frankly.  I  was 
Ity  of  the  attack 
Perhaps  that  is 
of  the  hearings 
dence.  I  have 
against  him  and 
swered  by  compe 
opposition    has 
have  been  demands 
withdraw  Judge 

The   President 
called  a  press 
make  absolutely 
nomination.  He 
name.   His   support 
firm  and  his 
is  complete.  I 
his  forthright  s 
the  attacks  by 
on  the  nominee. 

In    his    press 
Nixon  said : 


Mr.  President,  one  of 

fights  of  this  session 

)e  fought  on  the  Senate 

tion  of  Judge  Clem- 

Jr..  to  the  Supreme 

very  much.  It  is  not 

and  consenting  to  a 

political  battles.  Our 

that  the  nominee  is  one 

truly  qualified  to 

Court. 

should  not  be  cast  be- 

is  "for"  or  "against" 

group.  His  vote  should 

nominee  is  not  "for" 

individual  or  group.  But 

this  battle  is  shaping 


You  may  recall 
Judge  Haynsworth 
man.  of  all  the  ci 
try.  and  a  chief  Ji. 
ence.  that  he  was 
be.  by  age.  experi 
ophy  the  best 
preme  Court  at 


I  reiterated  that 
having   had   an 
the    charges    that 
pa.st   three  weeks 
Judi»e   Hiiynowortl 
reaffirm   it   with  qv 


The    Presiden ; 
nomination  is 
Mr.  President.  I 
that  the  tr 
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objection,  the  Senate 
of  legislative 


JUDGE  CLEMENT  F. 
,  JR.,  TO  SUPREME 


wiiy 


surprised  by  the  feroc- 

on  Judge  Haynsworth. 

liecause  I  attended  most 

reviewed  all  the  evi- 

hfeard  the  attacks  made 

I  consider  them  all  an- 

ent  testimony.  Still  the 

been    adamant.    There 

that  the  President 

iIaynsworth"s  name. 

of  the  United  States 

cohference  on  Tuesday  to 

I  ilear  his  position  on  tills 

will  not  withdraw  the 

of   the  nominee  is 

corifldence  in  the  nominee 
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and  his  rejection  of 
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conference.    President 


that  when  I  nominated 
.  I  said  that  he  was  the 
cult  Judges  in  the  coun- 
dge  with  12  years  experi- 
the  man  I  considered  to 
nee.  background,  philos- 
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position,  and  today,  after 
oi^portunlty  to  evaluate  all 
have  been  made  In  the 
[  reaffirm  my  support  of 
and  in  reaffirming  it,  I 
,'en   greater   conviction. 


discussion    of    this 
valuable  and  illuminating, 
ask  unanimous  consent 
ansci-jpt  of  the  press  confer- 
in  the  October  21, 
Post  be  printed  in  the 


There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
conference  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
IProm  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  21,  1069) 
NixoN  ON  Haynswohth:  "I  Am  Going  To 
Stand  by  Him" 

Following  is  the  transcript  of  President 
Nixons  news  conference  yesterday: 

The  President:  Ron  Ziegler  has  suggested 
that  it  might  be  useful  to  members  of  the 
press  if  from  time  to  time  on  a  specific  sub- 
ject I  brief  the  pre.ss  myself  and  then  take 
questions  so  you  can  follow  through  on  that 
subject. 

You  may  recall  that  I  did  this  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Chief  Justice  Burger  subject 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  type  of  proce- 
dure is  one  that  we  can  follow. 

I  w:int  also  to  say  that  as  far  as  those 
who  are  here  for  television  and  radio,  you. 
of  course,  can  only  comment  on  this  because 
we  do  not  have  sound  and  do  not  have  film. 
But  we  will  have  ready,  I  understand,  on  De- 
cember 15th.  the  new  press  room  in  the  West 
Wing.  When  that  is  available  we  shall  have 
this  kind  of  briefing  session  of  a  subject-by- 
subject  basis  in  that  room  so  that  those  who 
want  to  get  sound  or  llm  can  get  it.  We 
won't  do  it  always  this  way.  Sometimes  we 
will  do  it  this  way,  but  I  think  that  will  be 
a  very  useful  way  to  do  it. 

It  will  be  a  very  nice  room.  I  was  there 
this  morning  and  it  is  coming  along  very 
well. 

This  morning  this  will  be  on  the  record 
and  a  transcript  will  be  made  available  to 
you  when  we  finish. 

This  morning  I  have  selected  as  a  subject 
one  you  have  been  asking  Ron  about  over 
the  past  several  weeks,  the  Haynsworth  mat- 
ter. 

In  discussing  that  matter,  I  want  to  give 
you  my  own  thinking  with  regard  to  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth,  where  it 
stands  at  the  present  time,  and  what  my 
evaluation  of  the  charges  that  have  been 
made  against  him  is. 

REAFFIKMS    StJPPORT 

You  may  recall  that  when  I  nominated 
Judge  Haynsworth,  I  said  that  he  was  the 
man,  of  all  the  circuit  Judges  in  the  coun- 
try, and  a  chief  Judge,  with  12  years  experi- 
ence, that  he  was  the  man  I  considered  to 
be.  by  age,  experience,  background,  philos- 
ophy the  best  qualified  to  serve  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  this  time. 

Three  weeks  ago  at  a  press  conference  I 
not  only  had  one  question  on  this  matter,  as 
I  recall,  two,  I  reiterated  that  position,  and 
today,  after  having  had  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  all  the  charges  that  have  been  made 
in  the  past  three  weeks  I  reaffirm  my  support 
of  Judge  Haynsworth  and  in  reaffirming  it  I 
reaffirm  it  with  even  greater  conviction. 

I  say  it  with  greater  conviction  because 
when  a  man  has  been  through  the  fire,  when 
he  has  had  his  entire  life  and  its  entire  rec- 
ord exposed  to  the  glare  of  investigation, 
which,  of  course,  any  man  who  is  submitted 
for  confirmation  to  the  Senate  should  expect 
to  have,  and  in  addition  to  that,  when  he 
has  had  to  go  through  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
vicious  character  assassination,  if  after  all 
that  he  stands  up  and  comes  through  as  a 
man  of  integrity,  a  man  of  honesty,  and  a 
man  of  qualifications,  then  that  even  more 
indicates  that  he  deserves  the  support  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who  nomi- 
nated him  in  the  first  place,  and  also  the 
votes  of  the  senators  who  will  be  voting  on 
his  nomination. 

I  would  like  to  touch  upon  perhaps  three 
or  four  of  the  major  points  that  have  been 
raised:  They  are  technical  points,  as  many 
of  you  who  have  been  studying  the  case  will 
know. 

I  should  say  I  have  some  experience  in 
investigations  myself,  and  I  have  studied 
this  case  completely  in  every  respect. 


I  have  read  the  Income  tax  returns,  the  fi- 
nancial statements,  all  the  charges  that 
have  been  made  by  various  senators,  and  the 
answers  that  have  been  made  on  the  Senate 
floor  by  Judge  Marlow  Cook,  by  Senator  Al- 
lott,  and  also  the  evaluation,  of  course,  ol 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Based  on  that  examination.  I  personally 
now  have  made  and  concluded  now  that  all 
the  evidence  is  in,  there  are  four  or  five 
points,  perhaps,  that  are  worth  discussing, 
but  more  if  you  want  to  bring  them  up  in 
your  questions. 

REBUFFS    CHARGES 

The  charge  is  made  that  Judge  Hayns- 
wortii  sliould  have  disqualified  himself  In 
six  cases  Involving  litigants  who  were  cus- 
tomers of  a  company  in  which  he  owned 
stock  I  have  examined  those  cases  and  that 
charge.  I  agree  completely  with  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  with  Judge  Sobeloff 
who  conducted  an  investigation  of  this  mat- 
ter in  1963  and  1964.  and  also  with  John 
Frank,  the  leading  authority  on  conflict  ol 
Interest,  when  he  said  that  not  only  did 
Judge  Haynsworth  have  no  requirement  to 
disqualify  himself;  he  had  a  responsibility 
to  sit  in  these  cases  because  in  not  one  ot 
these  instances  or  cases  named  did  Judge 
Haynsworth  use  his  influence  in  any  way  In 
behalf  of  the  company  in  which  he  owned 
stock,  and  in  no  Instance  was  there  any  in- 
dication that  he  was  influenced  whatever  in 
decisions  by  that  stock  ownership. 

If  you  want  to  spread  this  out  Just  a  bit, 
if  we  were  to  apply  that  kind  of  a  standard 
to  all  federal  court  Judges  across  this  coun- 
try, I  would  say  that  perhaps  half  of  them 
would  have  to  be  impeached,  and  some  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  because  carrying  It  to 
the  ridiculous  end  result,  if  a  Judge  owned 
stock  in  U.S.  Steel,  U.S.  Steel  has  customers, 
a  great  number  of  them,  and  most  of  those 
customers  or  a  great  number  of  them  get 
to  the  Supreme  Court  or  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals. 

So  the  Judge  .shoxtld  not  disqualify  himsell 
because  customers  of  a  company  he  happens 
to  own  stock  in  are  in  the  court.  This  charge 
has  no  svibstance. 

The  second  major  charge  is  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  had  a  substantial  interest  in 
litigation  which  he  decided  as  a  member  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Let  me  be  quite  precise.  The  law  refers  not 
to  a  substantial  interest  in  the  company  or 
the  litigant,  but  a  substantial  interest  in  the 
case.  Of  course,  that  Is  the  proper  standard 
to  apply. 

In  this  case.  I  find  that  the  senator  from 
Indiana  who  made  the  charges  cited  six  cases, 
and  these  six  cases  represent  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  glaring  examples  of  sloppy  staff 
work  that  I  have  seen  in  the  years  of  seeing 
what  can  happen  in  such  cases.  Two  of  the 
cases  were  mistakes,  of  course,  and  on  the 
others  the  question  of  a  substantial  interest 
has  been  again,  reduced  to  an  absurdity. 

In  the  Brimswick  case,  it  is  now  found,  as 
Judge  Marlow  Cook  pointed  out — and  he 
was  a  Judge  before  he  became  a  senator,  as 
you  know — Judge  Haynsworth  would  have 
profited  by  $5.00,  at  the  most,  probably 
$4.92,  the  exact  figure,  if  the  litigant  had 
recovered  all  the  amoiuit  that  was  involved 
in  the  case. 

In  the  Grace  case,  which  Involved,  inci- 
dentally, a  parent-subsidiary  relationship. 
Judge  Haynsworth's  stock  would  have  been 
reduced  in  value  by  48  cents  as  a  result  oi 
the  decision  that  he  made. 

As  an  indication  of  the  staff  work  in  this 
case,  one  of  the  other  reasons  was  the  Green- 
ville Hotel  case. 

It  is  true  that  Judge  Haynsworth  did  have 
an  inte-'est  in  the  Greenville  Hotel.  It  ap- 
peared that  years  ago  as  an  attorney  he  was 
a  director  for  the  hotel.  Being  a  director  of 
the  hotel  he  was  issued  a  share  of  stock  in 
the  hotel  corporation. 
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Then  after  he  became  a  Judge,  he  received  a 

stock  dividend  of  15  cents,  a  check  which 
was  mailed  to  him.  The  Judge,  of  course,  re- 
turned the  check,  thinking  It  was  a  joke. 
The  Company  returned  It  to  him.  So  Judge 
Haynsworth  recorded  15  cenU  on  his  In- 
come tax  return. 

Then  there  is  another  group  of  cases  that 
have  been  raised.  That  is  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth shovUd  have  disqualified  himself  In 
those  cases  Involving  former  clients  of  his 
law  firm.  I  should  say  his  former  law  firm. 
The  law  Is  quite  clear  here.  A  Judge  does  not 
have  responsibility  and  should  not  disqualify 
himself  in  cases  involving  clients  of  his 
former  law  Arm  unless  that  relationship  has 
been  very  close  to  the  client  and  has  con- 
tinued close,  and  also.  In  point  of  time,  unless 
the  relationship  has  continued.  In  other 
words,  the  passage  of  time  and  the  closeness 
of  the  relationship  is  a  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

"BEYOND    SUSPICION" 


In  all  of  the  cases,  the  12  which  were 
raised  in  hearings  involving  the  former 
clients,  it  appeared  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
was  beyond  suspicion,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  not  only  should  not  have  disqualified 
himself  but  had  a  duty  to  sit,  in  my  opinion. 
Now  the  Bobby  Baker  matter.  This  is  guilt 
by  association  and  character  assassination 
of  the  very  worst  type.  Judge  Haynsworth 
knew  Bobby  Baker.  He  saw  him  last  ten  years 
ago.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press 
know  I  used  to  see  him  quite  often  when  he 
was  a  clerk  to  the  Majority.  He  had  three 
contacts  with  him.  He  had  no  influence  on 
Bobby  Baker,  and  Bobby  Baker  had  no  influ- 
ence on  him. 

The  so-called  business  deals  in  which  they 
were  partners  have  been  completely  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee,  and  any  sugges- 
tion of  improper  Influence  has  been  dis- 
counted by  Senator  Williams,  who  is  kind  of 
a  bull  on  these  matters. 

I  should  say.  Incidentally,  while  we  are 
talking,  I  knew  Bobby  Baker  very  well  myself, 
too,  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate. 
He  was  clerk  to  the  Majority. 

One  of  the  members  of  my  staff.  Rose  Mary 
Woods,  pointed  up  something  I  had  forgotten. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Bobby  Baker's  wife  served 
as  a  stenographer  on  my  staff  for  several 
months  when  I  was  a  senator  from  California. 
The  fact  that  I  knew  him  does  not  make 
me  guilty  by  association.  The  fact  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  along  with  others  knew  him. 
Senator  HolUngs  and  others,  does  not  make 
him  guilty  by  association. 

On  this  particular  point,  I  stand  very  firmly 
against  the  use  of  that  tactic. 

Now  I  win  go  to  something  a  little  more 
fundamental  because  this  involves  the  deci- 
sion as  to  what  senators  should  consider  as 
they  determine  whether  they  confirm  a  Judge 
for  the  Supreme  Court,  or,  for  that  matter, 
any  court. 

The  question  Is  raised,  and  one  senator. 
Senator  Magnuson,  I  thought  quite  candidly 
and  honestly  faced  up  to  this  question.  He 
said  he  did  not  raise  any  question  with  regard 
to  Judge  Haynsworth's  impropriety  charges, 
but  that  he  simply  disagreed  with  his  philos- 
ophy on  certain  matters,  civil  rights  and 
labor  law. 

That  Is  a  ground  which  a  senator  can  give 
for  rejecting,  perhaps.  Judge  Haynsworth.  I 
do  not  believe  It  Is  a  proper  ground.  I  would 
agree  with  those  senators,  many  of  whom 
are  now  opposing  Judge  Haynsworth,  who,  in 
the  Marshall  confirmation,  categorically  said 
that  a  Judge's  philosophy  was  not  a  proper 
basis  for  rejecting  him  from  the  "Supreme 
Court. 

Looking  back  over  the  history  of  the  cases. 
as  I  said  when  you  were  here  before  on  the 
Burger  matter,  among  my  heroes  of  the  court 
is  Louis  Brandels.  If  philosophy  were  a  test 
for  him  he  would  have  been  ruled  out  be- 
cause be  was  too  liberal. 


Another  was  Charles  Evans  Hughes.  If 
philosophy  had  been  a  test  for  him  he  would 
have  been  ruled  out  because  he  was  too  con- 
servative In  representing  the  business 
Interests.  ^   . 

If  you  want  to  go  back  and  read  what 
really  can  happen  In  cases  of  this  sort,  I 
would  suggest  you  read  the  debate  over  LouU 
Brandels  and  also  the  confirmation  of  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  in  which  they  poured  on  him 
all  the  filth  they  could  possibly  amass  be- 
cause of  his  connection  with  insurance  com- 
panies. Also  like  Judge  Haynsworth,  he  had 
represented    various   other   interests. 

"CONSERVATIVE"    NEEDED 

As  far  as  philosophy  is  concerned,  I  would 
be  Inclined  to  agree  with  the  writer  for  the 
St  Louis  Post  Dispatch  who  said  he  thought 
Judge  Haynsworth  was  a  man  with  a  razor 
sharp  mind  and  a  middle  of  the  road  record 
on  the  major  Issues. 

But  If  Judge  Haynsworth's  philosophy 
leans  to  the  conservative  side.  In  my  view 
that  recommends  him  to  me.  I  think  the 
court  needs  balance,  and  I  think  that  the 
court  needs  a  man  who  Is  conservative— and 
I  use  the  term  not  in  terms  of  economics,  but 
conservative,  as  I  said  of  Judge  Burger,  coii- 
servatlve  In  respect  of  his  attitude  towards 
the  Constltvitlon. 

It  Is  the  judge's  responsibility,  and  the 
Supreme  Court's  responsibility,  to  interpret 
the  Constitution  and  Interpret  the  law,  and 
not  to  go  beyond  that  In  putUng  his  own 
socio-economic  phUosophy  into  decisions  in 
a  way  that  goes  beyond  the  law,  beyond  the 
Constitution. 

Now  the  final  point,  and  this  one  Is  one 
that  troubles,  I  think,  many  people  who  are 
not  prejudiced  against  Judge  Haynsworth 
because  he  Is  a  Southerner  or  because  of  his 
civil  rights  record,  or  because  of  his  labor 
record. 

It  Is  this:  At  this  time  in  our  history,  it  is 
very  Important  to  have  a  man  that  U  beyond 
reproach. 

An  editorial  In  The  Washington  Post.  I 
thought  quite  a  thoughtful  editorial,  was 
quite  candid  In  saying  that  the  charges 
against  hlin  on  the  ethical  side  were  not  war- 
ranted, or  at  least  were  not  with  the  founda- 
tion they  should  be,  but  because  a  doubt  had 
been  raised,  that  the  name  should  be  with- 
drawn. X  ».  „ 
I  Just  want  to  say  categorlcaUy  here  I  snail 
never  accept  that  philosophy  with  regard  to 
Judge  Haynsworth. 

The  appearance  of  impropriety,  some  say, 
Is  enough  to  disqualify  a  man  who  served  as 
Judge  or  in  some  other  capacity.  That  would 
mean  that  anybody  who  wants  to  make  a 
charge  can  thereby  create  the  appearance  of 
impropriety,  raise  a  doubt,  and  that  then 
his  name  should  be  withdrawn. 

That  Isn't  our  system.  Under  our  system,  a 
man  Is  innocent  until  he  is  proven  guilty. 

Judge  Haynsworth,  when  the  charges  were 
made,  instead  of  withdrawing  his  name,  as 
he  could— and,  incidentally,  if  he  now  asks 
for  his  name  to  be  withdrawn  I  would  not  do 
so— Judge  Haynsworth,  when  the  charges 
were  made,  openly  came  before  the  com- 
mittee, answered  all  the  questions,  and  sub- 
mitted his  case  to  the  committee,  and  now 
to  the  full  Senate; 

I  have  examined  the  charges.  I  find  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  Is  an  honest  man.  I  find 
that  he  has  been.  In  my  opinion  as  a  lawyer, 
a  lawyer's  lawyer  and  a  Judge's  Judge.  I  think 
he  win  be  a  great  credit  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  I  am  going  to  stand  by  him  until 
he  is  confirmed.  I  trust  he  will  be. 

Question:  Mr.  President,  how  much  of  this 
attack  on  Judge  Haynsworth  do  you  think 
Is  an  attack,  an  end  run  attempt  to  get  at 
you? 

Answer:  I  have  read  some  of  the  spec 
stories  on  that  but  I  am  not  going  to  be  in- 
volved in  that. 


The  Brandels  case  was  not  a  very  good 
moment  In  the  history  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  There  waa  antl-SemltIsm  m  it  and 
there  was  also  a  very  strong  partisan  attitude 
towards  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  Hughes  debate  was  not  a  proud 
moment.  There  were  a  lot  of  partisan  con- 
siderations that  entered  into  it.  This  was  a 
great  man  and  a  great  chief  Justice,  as  was 
Judge  Brandels. 

I  don't  think  the  Parker  nomination  was  a 
very  happy  moment  either. 


"IT  IS  NOT  proper" 

I  don't  hold  any  brief  for  any  one  of  these 
men  In  terms  of  phUosophy.  I  don^  agree 
with  them,  but  no  lawyer  agrees  with  every 
other  lawyer  on  everything.  But  in  Judge 
Parker's  case  it  was  not  proper  to  turn  down 
a  man  because  he  was  a  Southerner. 

It  Is  not  proper  to  turn  down  a  man  be- 
cause he  is  a  Southerner,  because  he  Is  a  Jew, 
because  he  Is  a  Negro  or  because  of  his 
philosophy. 

The  question  U  what  kind  of  a  lawyer  U 
he?  What  is  his  attitude  toward  the  Con- 
stitution? 

Is  he  a  man  of  integrity?  Is  he  a  man 
that  will  call  the  great  cases  that  come  be- 
fore him  as  he  sees  them,  and  in  this  case 
will  provide  the  balance  that  this  great  court 
needs?  I  think  Judge  Haynsworth  does  that. 
Question:  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, and  I  wonder  what  you  think  of  the 
Idea  that  every  member  of  the  federal  Judi- 
ciary holding  a  lifetime  appointment,  to  avoid 
this  kind  of  trouble,  place  their  investments 
perhaps  in  some  kind  of  a  blind  trust  or 
perhaps  In  some  kind  of  fund? 

Answer:  Bill,  as  you  noticed,  Judge  Hiyns- 
worth  said  he  would  put  his  stocks  into  trust. 
I  suppose  the  American  Bar  Association  or. 
for  that  matter,  the  Senate,  or  Congress, 
could  lay  down  some  sort  of  a  rule  about 
that  to  really  meet  the  problem. 

I  don't  happen  to  think  that  blind  trusts, 
particularly  in  the  public  mind,  are  going  to 
remove  these  questions.  That  Is  one  of  the 
reasons,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  before  I  came 
to  office,  I  disposed  of  every  stock  I  owned.  I 
own  nothing  but  real  estate. 

Question:  What  would  you  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  people  say  you  selected  Hayns- 
worth in  large  part  because  of  political  obli- 
gations? ^  , 

Answer:  I  selected  Judge  Haynsworth  for 
the  reasons  that  I  mentioned.  I  was  looking 
for  a  man,  first,  who,  like  Judge  Burger,  had 
broad  experience  as  an  Appeals  judge,  a 
court  of  appeals  Judge— who  was  the  right 
age.  and  who  also  had  a  philosophy  for  the 
Constitution  similar  to  my  own  because  that 
Is  what  a  President  is  expected  to  do. 

As  far  as  a  political  obligation  Is  concerned. 
I  had  po  political  obligation  to  select  Judge 
Haynsworth  or  Judge  Burger. 

In  fact,  my  acquaintance  with  Judge 
Havnsworth  can  only  be  casual.  If  he  would 
waik  into  this  room.  I  am  afraid  I  wotildn't 
recognize  him. 

Question:  Can  you  tell  me  on  what  you 
base  your  confidence  in  the  confirmation,  Mr. 
President?  ^,  , 

Answer:  The  Senate  is  a  body  in  which 
time  and  discussion  work  on  the  side  of  fair- 
ness and  Justice.  That  sounds  like  a  cliche, 
I  suppose.  _^ 

"above  reproach' 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Senate  it  Is 
perhaps  a  seif-servlng  statement.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  when  senators  read  the  rec- 
ord as  I  did,  not  Just  the  editorials  but  the 
record,  the  evidence,  and  as  they  study  every 
one  of  these  cases— and  believe  me,  I  have 
studied  every  one  of  them— If  I  had  found 
one  case  where  there  was  a  serious  doubt  I 
would  have  had  him  removed  because  I  want 
that  court  to  be  above  reproach. 

If  the  senators  do  that.  I  believe  a  majority 
of  the  senators  will  vote  for  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's confirmation. 
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Let  me  say  t}iiB  too:  It  la  not  a  partisan 
matter.  | 

To  answer  yoiir  earlier  question,  sxire,  there 
in  some  partlsaiishlp.  I  suppose.  That  Is  per- 
haps part  of  the  game,  and  perhaps  with 
some  Republlcai  is.  I  am  not  questioning  their 
motives. 

All  I  ask  is  that  every  senator  should  look 
very  carefully  ll  to  this  record  because  he  has 
to  make  the  decision  that  I  had  to  make. 

Let  me  be  quite  candid.  There  were  those, 
good  friends  of  knlne,  who  came  to  me  a  few 
weeks  ago  suggesting  I  withdraw  Judge 
nomination  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  doubt  had  been  raised  and  that  polit- 
ically It  was  goliig  to  be  very  difficult  to  wield. 

I  had  to  consider  then  whether  because 
charges  had  be<!n  made  without  proof,  and 
whether  there  ^♦as  a  doubt,  whether  I  would 
my  hands  the  destruction 
of  a  man's  whole  life,  to  destroy  his  repvita- 
tlon.  to  drive  hi  n  from  the  bench  and  public 
service. 

QUALIFIED    TO    SERVE" 

I  did  not  do  i  o.  and  I  think  that  as  sena- 
tors consider  w^at  they  will  be  doing  as  they 
they  vote  on  this  matter,  as 
they  consider  tie  evidence,  they  will  realize 
that  they  are  c  eallng  here  with  an  honest 
a  man  wt  o  has  laid  all  the  facts  be- 
a  miin  who  is  qualified  to  serve 
Court,  and  I  think  they  will 
oaQclud*-as  I  did  that  there  is  no  dishonor 
in  connection  with  him. 

Question :  Sen  Mor  Griflln  is  one  of  the  men 
you  referred  to  iud  he  has  studied  this  rec- 
ord, case  by  case 

How  do  you  Recount  for  Senator  Griffin's 
point  of  view? 

Answer:  I  hcbe  he  will  study  further.  I 
trust  that  after  he  studies  it  more,  he  will 
change  his  mind 

Question :  On(  of  the  things  that  has  hap- 
pened in  the  Hnynsworth  case  is  that  there 
has  been  a  piect  meal  revelation  of  details. 

Is  there  a  pmblem  in  our  government,  a 
problenj    of    coe  fldence    with    Congress   and 
th|it   we   do   not   have   a  more 
•   kind  of  fund? 
■natter  of  piecemeal  disclos- 
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simplification"  of  which  he  complains. 
He  speaks  of  "old  schemes  of  forced 
killing  in  foreign  crusades."  He  said  we 
are  fighting  "so  blindly  to  preserve  Gen- 
eral Thieu  in  Saigon."  Are  these  not 
oversimplifications  in  the  most  elemen- 
tal sense? 

Mr.  President,  participation  in  the  Oc- 
tober 15  moratorium  was  a  matter  of 
conscience  for  many  in  this  coimtry.  Al- 
though it  is  unclear  whether  those  who 
participated  in  the  moratorium  opposed 
continuation  of  the  war  on  any  basis  or 
merely  desired  the  end  of  American  in- 
volvement in  the  war,  it  was  apparent 
there  are  many  in  this  country  who  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  war.  This  sen- 
timent did  not  originate  with  the  Octo- 
ber 15  moratorium.  President  Nixon 
realized  this  months  ago  and  established 
peace  as  his  administration's  first  prior- 
ity. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  President 
wants  peace,  he  also  realizes  that  we 
cannot  abandon  our  commitments  with- 
out a  full  realization  of  the  effect  of  our 
actions.  In  Guam,  President  Nixon  out- 
lined a  new  policy  for  Asia — this  policy, 
however,  cannot  be  implemented  over- 
night. Review  of  our  commitments  In 
other  pai-ts  of  the  world  will  continue 
by  both  the  Congress  and  the  President. 
This  is  healthy  and  necessary  to  a  vi- 
brant foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  failed  to  mention  the  real 
reason  the  United  States  has  not  been 
able  to  negotiate  a  settlement  in  Viet- 
nam. That  reason  is  the  intransigence  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front.  I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion, which  now  has  35  cosponsors,  call- 
ing on  the  North  Vietnamese  to  seriously 
negotiate.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  would  agree  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  have  shown  no  interest  in  ending 
this  war  other  than  on  their  own  terms. 

Rather  than  placing  all  the  blame  on 
South  Vietnam  and  our  Government,  we 
Dakota  will  agree  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  by  holding  hearings  on  Senate  Res- 
olution 271. 

I  urge  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota to  join  in  cosponsoring  Senate  Res- 
olution 271. 


REPORTS  OP  committe:es 


EXECUnVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  followdng  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  op  Indian  Claims  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AiTalrs. 

Report  op  the  East  Greenacres  Unit,  Rath- 
ORUM  Prairie  Project,  Idaho 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  East  Green- 
acres  Unit,  Rathdrum  Prairie  Project,  Idaho 
(with  an  accompanying  paper  and  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
without  amendment : 

H.R.  9867.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act,  1930,  to  authorize  an  Increase  In  license 
fee,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91- 
490). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  ■without 
amendment : 

S.  1968.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  permit  the  removal  of  the 
Francis  Asbury  statue,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-493) ; 

H.R.  5968.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  en- 
titled ■'An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Frederick  Douglass  home  as  a 
part  of  the  park  system  In  the  National  Capi- 
tal, and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Sep- 
tember 5,  1962  (Rept.  No.  91-496);  and 

H.R.  11609.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
September  9,  1963,  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  an  entrance  road  at  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  in  the  State  o< 
North  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept 
No.  91-494) . 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amendments: 

S.  1455.  A  bin  to  amend  section  8(c)  (2)  (A) 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to  include 
Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Illinois,  and 
Ohio  among  the  specified  States  which  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  marketing  agree- 
ment and  order  programs  with  respect  to 
apples  (Rept.  No.  91-491) . 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  232.  A  bill  to  promote  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  (Rept.  No.  91-495) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce : 

James  V.  Day,  of  Maine,  to  be  a  Federal 
Maritime  Conunissloner. 

Albert  Bushong  Brooke,  Jr.,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission; 

Harold  C.  Passer,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant   Secretary  of  Commerce;    and 

Jack  E.  Guth,  Robert  E.  Williams,  Robert 
C.  Munson,  Gerard  E.  Haraden,  and  Robert  D. 
Hlckson,  Jr..  for  permainent  appointment  in 
the  Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  flr&l 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 

S.  3055.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  ex- 
cess Government-owned  foreign  cu-rencies 
to  finance  the  establishment  abroad  of 
binational  foundations  for  educational  and 
scientific  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbright  when  he 
introduced    the    bill    appear    later    In    the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
3y  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

S.  3056.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Giuseppe 
Glarratana.   Mrs.    Vlncenza   Giarratana,   Mr. 


Giovanni  Giarratana,  and  Miss  Maria  Glarra- 
tana; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DODD : 
S.  3057.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tommaao 
Marcelllno;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  (by  request) : 
S.  3058.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  for  an  additional 
period  the  authority  to  make  formula  grants 
to  schools  of  public  health;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BA'VB: 
S.  3059.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theresa 
Scissura;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cook, 

Mr.   Cooper,  and  Mr.  Hartkb)  : 

S.  3060.  A    bill    granting    the    consent    of 

Congress  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  Interstate 

Park    Compact;    to   the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
xinder  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cotton,  and  Mr.   Prouty)    (by   re- 
quest) : 
S.  3061.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  prescribe  rules,   regu- 
lations and  performance  and  other  standards 
as  he  finds  necessary  for  all  areas  of  rail- 
road safety   and  to  conduct  railroad  safety 
research;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  3062.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jane  Jast 
Delorme;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  3063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  support  research  and  train- 
ing in  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract,  includ- 
ing the  liver  and  pancreas,  and  diseases  of 
nutrition,  and  aid  the  States  in  the  develop- 
ment of  community  programs  for  the  con- 
trol  of   these   diseases,   and   for  other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the 
Record   under   the   appropriate  heading.) 


S.  3055— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  BINA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  FOUNDA- 
TIONS ACT  OF  1970 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  over 
4  years  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  aimed  at 
dealing  with  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
controversial  problems  we  confront  in 
the  whole  field  of  our  relations  with 
coimtries  abroad:  namely,  the  still 
mounting  supplies  of  foreign  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  which  tra- 
der prevailing  conditions  are  not  being 
put  to  good  use.  Today.  I  intend  to  re- 
introduce the  same  bill.  S.  1057  of  the 
89th  Congress,  which  was  designed  to 
authorize  the  use  of  excess  Govern- 
ment-owned foreign  currencies  to  fi- 
nance the  establishment  abroad  of  bi- 
national fovmdations  for  educational 
and  scientific  purposes. 

The  record  of  inaction  and  frustration 
which  followed  upon  my  introduction  of 
the  bill  at  the  beginning  of  1965  has  been 
an  all  too  common  pattern  these  days.  In 
the  present  instance,  it  has  been  in  large 
measure  a  case  of  executive  branch 
agencies  and  congressional  committees 


all  maintaining  their  separate  interests 
with  respect  to  foreign  currencies  with- 
out any  strong  hand  being  noticeable  at 
the  top  of  the  governmental  pyramid. 
It  is  certainly  not  a  criticism  of  the 
present  administration  to  say  that  this 
is  one  of  the  many  problems  that  can 
only  be  resolved  if  action  is  taken  at  the 
White  House  level.  Unfortunately,  it 
takes  time  for  any  incoming  adminis- 
tration to  realize  that  there  is  a  whole 
range  of  problems  which  can  only  be  re- 
solved or  even  attacked  at  the  highest 
level.  By  the  time  many  of  these  issues 
are  seen  in  their  proper  light,  the  ad- 
ministration has  changed  and  the  lesson 
has  to  be  learned  all  over  again. 

The  question  of  how  to  use  excess  for- 
eign currencies  has  been  a  burdensome 
one  for  at  least  a  decade — and  certainly 
since    the    issuance    of    the    so-called 
Mason  report  in  1960.  The  years  have 
gone  by  and  nothing  really  very  con- 
crete or  useful  has  been  done  to  con- 
front the  problem.  My  effort  in  1965  was 
frustrated    by    bickering    and    rigidity 
downtown,  and  by  my  own  willingness  to 
be  patient  while  a  less  promising  alter- 
native was  promoted  to  no  avail.  I  have 
learned  through  sour  experience  that  one 
has  to  campaign  unrelentingly  to  make 
even  a  dent  on  the  normal  inertia  of  the 
bureaucratic  apparatus  in  this  city.  This 
time,  however,  I  have  no  intention  of 
waiting  many  months  for  the  depart- 
mental reports  to  be  submitted  and  for 
all  the  diplomatic  bases  to  be  touched. 
Frankly,  I  think  there  are  only  two 
ways  of  breaking  the  impasse  on  the  use 
of  excess  foreign  currencies.   The  best 
way  would  be  for  the  President  himself 
to  take  an  interest  and  to  adopt  a  clear 
policy  on  the  subject.  The  other  alterna- 
tive is  for  us  in  the  Congress  to  drive 
ahead  with  our  own  ideas  and  hope  to 
evoke  some  answering  enthusiasm  within 
and  outside  Government  circles.  I  hope 
very  much  that  by  reintroducing  my  bi- 
lateral education  foundations  bill  I  will 
make  a  start  on  a  process  of  creating 
agreement  in  this  sphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  rehearse  all 
the  argtunents  that  have  been  advanced 
over  the  years,  nor  will  I  point  out  all  the 
intricacies  and  complications  which 
abound  whenever  the  subject  of  foreign 
currencies  is  discussed.  In  order  to  re- 
fresh our  memories  about  the  nature  of 
the  problem  and  about  the  tentative  solu- 
tion which  I  advanced  in  1965,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
statement  which  I  made  on  February  9 
of  that  year  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  J.  W   Fulbright. 

February  9,  1965 
Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  which,  if  enacted  by  the 
Congress  and  approved  by  the  President, 
could  go  a  considerable  distance  toward  help- 
ing resolve  two  of  this  country's  most  dl£Q- 
cult  and  urgent  problems  in  the  field  of 
foreign  relations.  These  are:  First,  the  com- 
plicated question  of  putting  to  use  the  large 
amounts  of  nonconvertlble  foreign  curren- 
cies cwned  by  the  United  States;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  virtually  unlimited  requirement  for 
education  as  a  precursor  of  economic  and 


social  advances  among  the  underdeveloped 
countries. 

The  bill  which  I  Introduce  today  provides 
that  a  portion  of  American-owned  foreign 
currencies,  which  now  exceed  $3  billion  in 
value,  may  be  used  to  establish  private  bi- 
national educational  foundations  in  those 
countries  where  such  currencies  are  excess 
to  the  current  and  foreseeable  needs  of  the 
United  States. 

If  this  bin  is  enacted,  it  would  be  possible, 
at  small  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer,  to 
create  in  many  countries  private  foundations 
devoted  to  the  public  IntereEt.  Americans 
well  know  the  magnificent  contributions  to 
our  Nation's  life,  education,  and  culture  that 
have  resulted  from  the  work  of  such  private 
institutions  as  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, and  others.  The  bill  will  permit  the 
United  States,  in  cooperation  with  countries 
which  now  or  in  the  future  may  have  excess 
U  S.-owned  foreign  currencies,  to  establish 
foundations  which  can  make  comparable 
contributions  to  the  Internal  Intellectual  and 
cultural  growth  of  these  countries.  It  will 
enable  the  United  States  to  convert  foreign 
currencies  to  purposes  which  would  enhance 
the  dignity  and  capacities  of  individuals  in 
those  countries. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  Wll  which  forces 
anyone  to  do  anything.  It  states  quite  sim- 
ply that  out  of  the  roughly  $3  billion  of  such 
nonconvertlble  foreign  currencies  as  we  now 
own,  not  to  exceed  $1  billion  worth  may  be 
used  to  create  binational  education  founda- 
tions. For  example.  If  country  X  in  which  the 
United  States  ovims  $200  million  worth  of 
such  currencies  wishes,  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States,  to  use  these  funds  to  create 
a  foundation  In  its  country,  it  may  do  so. 
There  is  to  be  no  pressure  pushing  any  na- 
tion into  such  an  agreement,  however.  If  it 
wishes,  these  currencies  may  continue  to  lie 
fallow  in  the  nation's  vaults. 

But  should  a  nation  where  these  excess 
currencies  exist  desire  to  create  a  binational 
foundation  and  thus  put  these  funds  to  a 
constructive  use  this  bill  sets  the  simple 
guidelines  for  creation  of  such  an  institution. 
Operating  in  the  general  pattern  estab- 
lished by  American  private  foundations, 
these  binational  foundaUons  would  be  able 
to  use  the  Income  from  the  capital  provided 
them  for  scholarships  and  travel  within  their 
respective  countries,  for  Internal  educational 
and  cultural  projects,  for  the  construction  of 
educational  and  scientific  faculties,  for  the 
translation  and  publication  of  books  and 
magazines,  and  for  similar  type  activities  not 
involving  expenditures  abroad. 

This  bill  makes  it  clear  that  these  founda- 
tions are  to  be  privately  controlled  with 
governmental  participation.  There  is  to  be 
a  binational  board  of  directors,  half  to  be 
American  citizens  and  half  to  be  citizens  of 
the  country  where  the  foundation  operates. 
There  may  be  not  to  exceed  two  government 
employees  from  each  country,  but  representa- 
tives of  governments,  as  such,  win  be  In  the 
minority. 

For  the  Initial  5-year  period  of  operations, 
this  bill  requires  that  such  staff  as  may  be 
chosen  by  the  binational  board  is  to  be 
besuled  by  a  chief  executive  officer  who  is 
knowledgeable  concerning  the  operations  of 
American  private  foundations.  The  sole  pur- 
pose of  this  requirement  is  to  help  nations 
desiring  to  create  binational  foundations  to 
develop  patterns  of  operations  similar  to 
those  which  have  been  so  effective  in  the 
United  States. 

Now  a  few  words  are  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  clarify  the  complicated 
foreign  currency  situation  which  forms  the 
setting  for  this  proposal.  Ix)ng  after  that 
situation  changed  profoundly,  we  in  the 
Congress  still  tended  to  talk  of  "counterpart" 
and  'funny  money"  without  much.  If  any. 
differentiation  between  currencies.  Prom 
time   to   time  we   continue   to  receive   pro- 
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poealB  from  oollfftguea  for  spending  such  cur- 
rencies— but  unfortunately  in  oountrlea 
where  they  do  bot  exist  In  surplus,  so  that 
dollars  are  nee4ed  to  fulfill  such  IntentioDs. 
The  fact  is  liiat  w«  have  gone  from  on« 
extreme  to  anotper  during  the  space  of  about 
a  decade.  At  ttie  beginning  of  the  1950's, 
when  most  forelg^n  currencies  were  noncon- 
vertlble.  the  prjoposals  for  employing  them 
were  so  numerf>\is  that  the  appropriations 
process  was  Invoked  to  establish  a  greater — 
if  not  excesslve-i-control  over  their  use.  Once 
created,  this  method  of  control  was  constant- 
ly enlarged  until,  at  the  start  of  the  1960's. 
we  had  reached!  a  position  where  there  were 
very  few  means  of  utilizing  local  currencies 
without  first  souring  appropriated  dollars 
with  which  to  tourchase  them. 

But  this  process  largely  took  place  with- 
out much  attenuon  being  paid  to  the  chang- 
ing foreign  currency  picture.  Now  we  are  In 
a  situation  wheye  the  restraints  operate  not 
only  in  the  grea^  majority  of  countries  where 
we  do  not  possass  local  currencies  excess  to 
normal  US.  neods,  but  also  In  those  seven 
or  eight  countries  where  we  currently  hold 
surpluses  ranging  from  relatively  modest  to 
enormous  in  size.  For  the  most  psirt,  we  Just 
cannot  employ  those  surpluses  under  present 
circumstances. 

Most  of  thest  nonconvertlble  currencies 
which 'W*  have  ip  such  excess  have  been  de- 
posited Hic  the  account  of  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  thp  sales  of  our  food  surpluses 
for  local  currericles.  and  of  such  currency 
repayment  of  past  dollar  loans  for  develop- 
ment. When  these  foreign  currencies  come 
into  U.S.  accounts  they  usually  cannot  be 
spent  except  in  the  country  of  origin.  While 
the  United  Stat«s  has  been  able  to  use  some 
of  these  funds  fbr  the  operating  expenses  of 
embassies  and  qcher  local  charges.  In  a  few 
countries  ther^  are  local  currencies  in 
amounts  far  bey)ond  our  foreseeable  require- 
ments. These  si^ms  are  a  potential  asset  if 
they  can  be  use<|  in  the  countries  where  they 
were  generated  trtthout  their  having  an  in- 
flationary impact  In  those  areas.  However, 
except  on  a  hit  or  miss  basis,  we  have  not 
used  these  currencies  which  are  accumulat- 
ing at  a  rate  of  over  $100  million  per  year. 
These  American  assets  are  not  only  wasting 
as  they  auSer  fiom  the  erosion  of  Lnfiation, 
but  they  are  becoming  a  source  of  political 
embarrassment  ^n  a  few  nations.  Already 
charges  have  befen  heard  in  some  countries 
that  the  United  States  "owns"  a  substantial 
proportion  of  tSelr  national  currency. 

What  this  bill  would  do  would  be  to  put 
these  funds  to  mutually  beneficial  \ise  in 
the  countries  where  they  originated.  In  the 
process  it  woula  enable  such  countries  as 
desire  the  estaljlishment  of  these  founda- 
tions to  learn  l^w  privately  controlled  in- 
stitutions can  oberate  for  the  total  good  of 
the  country.  Wttlle  there  naturally  are  ob- 
stacles to  this  aourse  of  action,  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree  phey  are  of  a  bookkeeping 
character  which  a  little  ingenuity  and  leader- 
ship should  easily  overcome. 

I  have  suggested  that  creation  of  bina- 
tional  education ;  foundations  would  not  cost 
the  American  ta:tpayer  any  money.  This  must 
be  qualified  by  njtlng  that  the  appropriation 
of  not  to  exceed  $1  million  is  authorized  for 
administrative  eipenses  that  might  arise  in 


connection  with 
for  the  creation 
In  conclusion 


Mr. 
which  might 


negotiation  of  agreements 
3f  such  foundations. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  I  can  think  of  no  more  useful  foreign 
policy  action  which  we  might  take  at  the 
present  time  thai  i  to  make  possible  the  estab- 
lishment of  sucU  foundations  abroad.  Pro- 
moting education,  and  development  in  the 
free  world  certainly  is.  or  ought  to  be,  one 
of  our  primary  'asks  in  the  highly  volatile 
International  see  ae  which  we  now  confront — 
and  are  likely  tj  be  facing  for  some  years 
Into  the  future. 

FULBRlbHT 


There  is  one  point 
cause  confusion  in  the 


statement  which  I  have  just  had  placed  in 
the  Record.  Reference  is  made  in  several 
places  to  the  sum  of  roughly  $3  billion 
of  nonconvertible  foreign  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States.  That  figure 
was  correct  in  1965,  and  I  know  that  it 
has  not  decreased  in  the  intervening  4 
years.  What  is  important,  however,  is  to 
differentiate  between  that  total — roughly 
half  of  which  is  designated  for  relending 
in  the  countries  of  origin — and  the  total 
amount  which  represents  that  portion  of 
U.S. -owned  foreign  currencies  declared 
excess  to  normal  U.S.  uses.  That 
latter  sum  has  changed  very  little  over 
the  years  and  currently  stands  at  well 
over  $1.5  billion  in  equivalent  U.S.  cur- 
rency. To  be  precise,  according  to  pre- 
liminary figures  as  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1969  there  were  11  countries  where 
we  held  excess  U.S. -owned  foreign 
currencies  amoimting  to  a  dollar  equiva- 
lent of  $1,573,900,000.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  a  table  be  printed  in 
the  Recoro  at  this  point  giving  the  names 
of  the  coimtries  and  the  dollar  equivalent 
holdings  of  their  ciu-rencies  by  the  United 
States  in  excess  of  our  needs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CouNTHiES  Where  UwrrED  States  Holds  For- 
eign   CtTRBENCIES    IN    EXCESS    OT    U.S.    USES 

[Preliminary  estimates  as  of  June  30,  1969, 
in  mUllons  of  doUarsj 

India   678.8 

Burma 11. 1 

Ceylon   3.6 

Guinea    6.3 

Israel   8.  9 

Morocco 11.8 

PaklsUn   140.  4 

Poland 438.7 

Tunisia   15.8 

Umted  Arab  Republic 200.  3 

Yugoslavia   68.3 

Total    1.573.9 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  said  that  I  would  not  try 
at  this  time  to  clarify  the  almost  Byzan- 
tine intricacies  of  the  foreign  curren- 
cies question.  Neither  will  I  try  to  place 
in  the  Record  voliuninous  material  bear- 
ing on  the  issue.  I  will,  however,  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues  that  they  read 
House  Document  No.  91-67  of  this  Con- 
gress, which  is  a  special  report  on  the 
use  of  U.S. -owned  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies made  by  Prof.  Byron  W.  Brown 
of  Michigan  State  University  in  accord- 
ance with  section  107  of  the  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961.  and  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
ternational and  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs. 

Professor  Brown  has  tried  to  simplify 
a  great  mass  of  materials  and  I  think 
he  has  done  well.  I  would,  nevertheless, 
add  that  I  cannot  but  feel  that  his  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  are  some- 
what on  the  conservative  side.  Moreover, 
I  would  state  more  clearly  than  he  that 
Congress  at  no  point  has  thought  of 
these  currencies  as  anything  but  an  as- 
set which  belongs  to  the  American  tax- 
payers and  which  should  be  employed 
in  accordance  with  the  national  interest. 
This  latter  point  does  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  the  interests  of  other  coun- 
tries in  the  international  community  as 


a  whole  should  not  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count; that  is  precisely  why  the  blna- 
tional  commission  idea  is  perpetuated 
and  strengthened  in  my  bill.  But  the 
central  fact  remains  that  we  are  ac- 
countable to  the  people  we  represent  for 
the  wise  use — and  not  the  sterilization — 
of  these  foreign  assets. 

One  particular  point  made  by  Profes- 
sor Brown  is  of  special  relevance  and 
assistance  in  the  context  of  my  pro- 
posal to  use  many  of  these  currencies  for 
Binational  Educational  Foundations — 
a  use  which  is  entirely  supported  by 
Professor  Brown's  studies.  He  stresses 
the  fact  that  the  usual  arguments  pre- 
sented by  economists  in  opposition  to  the 
use  of  such  currencies  have  no  relevance 
to  the  course  which  I  am  recommending. 
Let  me  quote  on  this  point  the  follow- 
ing excerpt  from  his  report: 

Expenditures  for  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  activities  would  have  little  effect 
on  the  price  of  necessities  or  the  price  of 
industrial  products  In  the  excess  currency 
countries.  Moreover,  liecause  exchange  ac- 
tivities are  services,  not  goods,  their  use 
involves  no  removal  of  physical  resources 
from  foreign  soil.  Neither  the  "inflation" 
argument  nor  the  "buying-up-of-economy" 
argument — even  where  they  might  otherwise 
be  applicable — axe  valid  objections  to  the 
increased  expenditure  of  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies for  educational  and  cultural  aSalrs 
abroad.  No  foreign  government  can  inter- 
pose any  economically  valid  arguments 
against  such  expenditures. 

Mr.  President.  I  hereby  introduce  the 
bill,  identical  to  S.  1047,  89th  Congress, 
first  session,  which  will  authorize  the 
use  of  excess  Ctovemment-owned  for- 
eign currencies  to  finance  the  establish- 
ment abroad  of  binational  foundations 
for  educational  and  scientific  purposes. 
I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  be  able  to  elicit  adminis- 
tration views  at  an  early  date  and  hold 
hearings  soon  thereafter,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3055)  to  authorize  the  use 
of  excess  Government-owned  foreign 
currencies  to  finance  the  establishment 
abroad  of  binational  foimdations  for  ed- 
ucational and  scientific  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr,  Fulbright,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3055 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Binational  Education 
Foundations  Act  of  1970". 

STATEMENT    OF     PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  purjKee  of  this  Act  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  beneficial  utilization  of  excess 
foreign  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  by  authorizing  the  use  of  such  cur- 
rencies to  finance  the  establishment  in 
friendly  countries  in  which  such  currencies 
are  available  of  private  nonprofit  binational 
foundations  for  educational  and  scientific 
purposes. 

DETINITIONa 

Sbc.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 
(1)   The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 
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(2)  The  term  "excess  foreign  currencies" 
means  foreign  currencies  or  credits  owned  by 
the  United  States  which  are  or  may  become, 
under  applicable  agreements  with  the  foreign 
country  concerned,  available  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States  Government  and  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
be  excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
for  such  currencies  or  credits. 

(3)  The  term  "eligible  foreign  country" 
means  any  country  (except  a  country  in- 
eligible under  section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  for  assistance  under 
that  Act)  in  which  excess  foreign  currencies 
are,  or  may  become,  available  In  amounts 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  term  "foundation"  means  a  bl- 
naUonal  foundation  established  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  entered  into  under  section  4. 

AGREEMENTS  WITH  ELIGIBLE  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Sec.  4.  The  President  is  authorized  to  ne- 
gotiate and  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
each  eUgible  foreign  country  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  private  nonprofit  foundation 
dedicated  to  the  development  of  education 
and  science  in  such  country.  Each  such 
agreement  shall  contain  such  provisions  as 
the  President  deems  necessary  to  Insure  that 
the  foundation  established  pursuant  thereto 
will  be  organized  and  operated  in  accordance 
with  such  agreement  and  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    FOUNDATIONS 

Sec.  5.  A  foundation  established  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  entered  into  under  section  4 
shall  be  organized  under,  and  shall  in  all 
respects  be  subject  to,  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try in  wliich  it  is  established,  and  its  princi- 
pal office  shall  be  within  such  country. 

PERSONNEL    OF    FOUNDATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Each  foundation  shall  be  under 
the  control  of  a  board  of  directors  or  similar 
governing  body.  The  number,  terms  of  office, 
and  method  of  selection  of  the  members  of 
such  board,  or  other  body,  shall  be  specified 
in  the  agreement  entered  into  under  section 
4,  except  that  (1)  one-half  of  such  members 
shall  be  United  States  citizens  and  one-half 
shall  be  citizens  of  the  country  in  which  the 
foundation  is  established,  and  (2)  not  more 
than  two  of  the  members  from  each  country 
shall  be  officers  or  employees  of  the  govern- 
ment of  such  country  or  of  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  thereof. 

(b)  A  foundation  shall  have  a  president,  or 
other  chief  executive  officer,  and  such  other 
officers  as  the  board  of  directors  or  other  gov- 
erning body  deems  necessary,  who  shaU  be 
elected  by  such  board  or  body.  In  order  that 
foundations  wUl  be  assisted  in  developing 
patterns  of  operations  similar  to  those  of 
foundations  which  have  been  effective  in  the 
United  States,  the  president  or  other  chief 
executive  officer  of  each  foundation  estab- 
lished hereunder  shall,  during  the  initial 
period  of  five  years  foUowing  its  organization, 
be  a  person  having  knowledge  of  such  opera- 
tions. The  board  of  directors,  or  similar  gov- 
erning body,  of  a  foundation  may  appoint,  or 
may  delegate  to  the  president  or  other  chief 
executive  officer  the  authority  to  appoint, 
such  employees  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

(c)  No  person  who  is  a  United  States  citi- 
zen shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors,  or  similar  governing  body,  or  as  an 
officer  or  employee,  of  a  foundation  If  the 
Secretary  notifies  such  board  or  body  that 
he  considers  such  service  of  such  person  to 
be  contrary  to  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States. 

FINANCING    OF    FOUNDATIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Notwithstanding,  the  provisions 
Of  section  1415  of  the  Act  of  July  15,  1952 
(66  Stat.  662) ,  or  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  shall  transfer  to  each 
foundation  established  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment  entered   into    under   section    4   such 


amount  or  amounts  of  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies as  may  be  specified  in  such  agree- 
ment. Any  foreign  currencies  so  transferred 
to  a  foundation  may  be  invested  by  the 
foundation  in  Interest-bearing  bonds  or 
other  income-producing  securities,  public  or 
private,  in  the  country  in  which  the  founda- 
tion is  organized.  The  amount  of  foreign 
currencies  transferred  to  all  foundations 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  the 
equivalent  of  $1,000,000,000. 

(b)  Income  received  from  investments  of 
foreign  currencies  transferred  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  available  to  the  foundation 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  program. 
In  addition  to  such  income,  a  foundation 
may  be  authorized  to  expend  such  foreign 
currencies  for  the  purpose  of  any  project 
determined  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  board 
or  similar  governing  body  to  be  of  special 
importance,  but  not  more  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  foreign  curren- 
cies transferred  to  any  foundation  shall  be 
authorized  to  be  so  expended  in  any  year. 

(c)  A  foundation  shall  be  authorized  to 
accept  gifts  from  private  or  other  sources  and 
to  use  the  proceeds  of  such  gifts  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  Its  programs. 

(d)  There  shall  be  Included  in  each  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  section  4  provisions 
satisfactory  to  the  President  for  the  recovery 
by  the  United  States,  in  the  event  of  the 
liquidation  of  the  foundation  established 
pursuant  to  the  agreement,  of  any  unused 
foreign  currencies  (including  assets  acquired 
with  such  foreign  currencies)  transferred  by 
the  United  States  to  such  foundation  under 
subsection  (a) . 

PROGRAMS    OF    FOUNDATIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  board  of  directors  or  other 
governing  body  of  a  foundation  established 
hereunder  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made 
continuing  studies  of  the  educational  and 
scientific  needs  of  the  country  in  which  the 
foundation  is  established,  and  shall  form- 
ulate and  carry  out  programs  designed  to 
meet  such  needs. 

(b)  Programs  of  a  foundation  shall  be 
carried  out  primarily  through  the  making 
of  grants  to  Individuals  or  Institutions,  pub- 
lic or  private,  to  finance  the  organization  of 
new,  or  to  support  existing,  operating  proj- 
ects, programs,  and  activities  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  programs  may 
include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  development  of  centers  of  academic 
excellence; 

(2)  scholarships  for  higher  education  and 
advanced  study; 

(3)  establishment  and  support  of  teacher 
training  schools; 

(4)  support  for  Individual  and  Institu- 
tional research: 

(5)  pilot  and  other  projects  in  llteracj  and 
adult  education,  particularly  technical  edu- 
cation; 

(6)  English  language  and  other  linguistic 
training; 

(7)  translation  of  books  and  periodicals; 

(8)  library  programs;  and 

( 9 )  Improvement  of  mass  communications, 
including  Journalism  and  educational  radio 
and  television. 

REPORTS 

Sec  9.  The  United  Stotes  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  International  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs,  established  by  section  106(b) 
of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961,  shall  include  in  its  an- 
nual reports  to  the  Congress  a  list  of  the 
foundations  established  under  this  Act,  to- 
gether with  a  description  of  the  activities  of 
such  foundations.  Each  such  foundation 
shall  provide  the  Commission  with  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  10.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annuaUy  to  the  Secretary  such 
sum,   not  to  exceed  *1. 000.000,  as  may  be 


necessary  to  pay  administrative  expenses  In- 
curred In  connection  with  the  negotiation 
and  implementation  of  agreements  under  this 
Act. 

S.  3058— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  SCHOOLS  OP  PUB- 
LIC HEALTH 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  the  administration 
bill  extending  the  authority  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  make 
formula  grants  to  schools  of  public 
health. 

These  schools  prepare  the  majority  of 
the  graduate  public  health  specialists. 
They  also  serve  in  a  research  and  con- 
sultation capacity  the  various  state  and 
local  health  agencies. 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  number  of 
these  schools  has  increased  from  11  to  16. 
In  the  last  5  years  alone,  their  enroll- 
ments have  jumped  50  percent. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  characteristic 
of  such  schools  is  their  focus  on  inter- 
disciplinary training.  The  immense  com- 
plexity of  community  health  problems  re- 
quires multjfaceted  approaches.  Schools 
of  public  health  bring  together  students 
from  a  variety  of  professions  to  mold  a 
graduate  education  program  in  a  host 
of  disciplines. 

The  administration  bill  would  extend 
the  authority  to  make  formula  grants  to 
these  schools  through  June  30,  1971.  The 
rationale  of  a  1-year  extension,  as  ex- 
plained by  Secretary  Finch,  is  to  make 
the  expiration  date  of  this  program  co- 
incide with  that  for  the  balance  of  sec- 
tion 309,  project  grants  for  training  in 
public  health,  and  section  306,  trainee- 
ships  for  professional  public  health 
personnel. 

For  the  Record,  I  must  take  note  of 
one  portion  of  the  administration  bill. 
The  authorization  pursued  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1971 
would  be  for  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary."  In  short,  this  is  an  open- 
ended  authorization.  My  position  against 
authorizations  which  do  not  include  a 
money  ceiling  Is  and  has  been  well  known 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Without  in  any  manner  reflecting  on 
the  merits  of  the  balance  of  the  admin- 
istration bill,  I  merely  want  to  put  Sena- 
tors and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on 
notice  that  I  intend  to  continue  to  insist 
that  any  bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee,  or  any  other  com- 
mittee for  that  matter,  specify  a  ceiling 
on  authorized  costs. 

I  discussed  this  with  Dr.  Egeberg  when 
he  testified  on  another  bill  yesterday,  and 
am  confident  we  will  receive  some  costs 
estimates  which  can  be  included  in  the 
legislation  before  any  action  is  taken  in 
executive  sessions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Finch — directed  to 
Speaker  McCormack — describing  the  bill 
be  printed   n  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3058)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  for  an 
additional  period  the  authority  to  make 
formula    grants    to    schools    of    public 
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health,  Intr^uced  by  Mr.  Domwick,  by 
request,  wm  received,  read  twice  by  Ita 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Ifubllc  Welfare. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Domi- 
NicK,  Is  u  follows: 

Dl^'AHTMENT    or   HBALTW, 

EDUCATION.    AND    WH-FABE. 

Hon.  John  Vt.  McCobmack, 

Speaker  of  tne  House  of  Representatives. 
Washinsrton,  p.C. 

DzAS  !^.  S^kaicek:  I  am  enclosing  for  your 
consideration  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  extend  for 
an  additional!  period  the  authority  to  make 
formula  grants  to  schools  of  public  health. 
This  authority  Is  due  to  expire  June  30.  1970. 

The  proposed  blU  would  extend  for  one 
year,  tbrougbj  June  30.  1971.  the  authority  of 
section  309 (cl  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  Under  thU  authority  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Educiltlon.  and  Welfare  makes  grants 
to  schools  of  public  health  to  assist  them  in 
providing  coiiprehenslve  professional  train- 
ing, speclaiiaed  consultative  service,  and 
technical  assistance  In  the  fields  of  public 
health  and  1^  the  administration  of  State 
or  local  public  health  programs. 

The  one-yeir  extension  will  make  this  au- 
thority coterlnlnous  with  the  authority  of 
section  30fl  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
for  •  tralneesMps  for  professional  public 
heaKtr  personnel,  and  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 309(a)  apd  (b)  of  that  Act  for  special 
project  grant^  for  graduate  or  specialized 
training  programs  In  public  health,  author- 
ities which  were  extended  through  June  30, 
1971.  by  Tltli  in  of  the  Health  Manpower 
Act  of   1968    ([Public  Law  90-490). 

To  have  thise  three  public  health  author- 
ities of  the  Pvbllc  Health  Service  Act  expire 
on  June  30.  1^71,  together  with  other  health 
manpower  aiithorltles  which  terminate  at 
the  same  Umt.  will  provide  the  Department 
with  an  oppoftunlty  for  an  acroes-the-board 
assessment  a^d  evaluation  of  the  relation- 
ships among  these  manpower  programs  and 
their  Impact  I  on  the  health  needs  of  the 
nation.  We  spall  be  making  our  review  In 
line  with  the!  President's  directive  for  grant 
conaolldatlon.i  In  order  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
vision of  Pedfcral  aid  In  these  health  man- 
power areas.  A  single  termination  date  for 
all  these  profislons  will  contribute  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  objective. 

We  would  appreciate  your  referral  of  the 
enclosed  draf|  bill  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee for  consideration. 

The  Bureaii  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  Is  no  objection,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program,  to  the  sub- 
mission of  th^  draft  Isolation  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely. 

ROBKHT  H.  Pinch. 

Secretary. 


S.  3060— mtRODUCnON  OF  A  BILL 
GRANTING  THE  CONSENT  OF  CON- 
GRESS TO  THE  FAT.T»S  OF  THE 
OHIO  INtTERSTATE  PARK  COM- 
PACT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  grant- 
ing the  consfcnt  of  Congress  to  the  pro- 
posed Falls  9f  the  Ohio  Interstate  Park 
compact.  I  am  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Har'Tke).  and  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Co^k)  join  me  in  introducing 
this  measurev  which  has  also  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  appropriate  Members  from  the  two 
States. 

The  propajsed  interstate  compact  has 
been  approvad  by  the  Legislatures  of  both 


Indiana  and  Kentucky  In  a  form  Identi- 
cal with  the  terms  of  this  bill.  The  two 
States  have  agreed  to  create,  develop,  and 
operate  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  Interstate 
Park  along  the  Ohio  River  near  Louis- 
ville and  Jeffersonville.  This  is  an  area 
rich  in  natural  resources  which  should 
be  preserved  for  scientific,  educational, 
and  recreational  purposes. 

Before  the  water  level  was  affected  by 
the  construction  of  dams  in  the  river,  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio  constituted  a  series  of 
rapids  about  3  miles  in  length.  A  large 
number  and  variety  of  fossils  have  been 
discovered  in  the  limestone  formations 
which  are  exposed  from  time  to  time 
It.  the  shallow  river  and  shore  areas.  One 
of  the  outstanding  features  is  a  great 
fossil  coral  reef,  sometimes  referred  to 
as  Goose  Island,  which  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  eligible  for  the  Natural 
Registry  of  Natural  Landmarks.  It  Is 
likely  that  additional  sections  of  the  ad- 
jacent shoreline  In  the  two  States  would 
be  included  within  the  park,  for  which 
a  total  of  nearly  1,400  acres  has  been 
suggested. 

The  compact  would  establish  a  Falls 
of  the  Ohio  Interstate  Park  Commission 
comprised  of  six  members,  half  of  whom 
would  be  appointed  for  4-year  terms  by 
the  Governor  of  each  State.  As  the  gov- 
erning authority  of  the  proposed  park, 
the  commission  would  possess  all  powers 
needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
compact.  Specifically,  it  could  expend 
funds,  receive  gifts,  acquire  and  dispose 
of  property,  establish  and  maintain  of- 
fices for  transaction  of  business,  select 
its  own  officers,  appoint  and  discharge 
needed  employees,  issue  revenue  bonds, 
and  charge  fees  for  admission  to  the 
park.  Each  State  would  agree  to  use  its 
power  of  eminent  domain  to  acquire 
property  which  the  commission  found 
necessary  for  the  park,  and  the  commis- 
sion would  be  entitled  to  use  the  services 
of  other  offices  and  agencies  of  the  re- 
spective States.  Accurate  financial  rec- 
ords, which  would  be  accessible  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  States  at  all  times, 
would  have  to  be  kept  and  annual  reports 
would  have  to  be  made  by  the  conunls- 
sion,  but  the  commission  could  not 
pledge  the  credit  of  either  State  without 
specific  authorization  by  its  legislature. 

In  August  1968,  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
completed  a  study  of  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio  to  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  pre- 
serving this  invaluable  area  and  to  in- 
vestigate the  methods  by  which  this 
might  be  accomplished.  The  report  con- 
cluded that  the  natural  resources  in  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio  should  be  protected  and 
recommended  that  an  interstate  park  be 
created  by  the  States  of  Indiana  and 
Kentucky  for  this  purpose. 

In  order  that  all  Senators  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  become  better  in- 
formed about  this  proposal,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  certain  excerpts  from 
the  National  Park  Service  report  which 
explain  the  purposes,  background,  re- 
sources, and  potential  values  of  the  pro- 
posed interstate  i>ark  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
interstate  compact  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  excerpts  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bill  (S.  3060)  granting  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  Palls  of  the  Ohio 
Interstate  Park  cc»npact,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bayh  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  3060 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  the 
Palls  of  the  Ohio  Interstate  Park  Compact 
In  substantially  the  following  form: 

"Section  1.  The  State  of  Indiana  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  agree  to  create. 
develop  and  operate  an  Interstate  pxark  to  be 
known  as  PaUs  of  the  Ohio  Interstate  Park, 
which  shall  be  located  along  the  Ohio  River 
at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  and  on  adjacent 
areas  In  Clark  and  Ployd  Counties,  Indiana, 
and  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky.  Said  park 
shall  be  of  such  area  and  of  such  character 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  commission 
created  by  this  compact. 

"Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  created  the  Falls 
of  the  Ohio  Interstate  Park  Commission, 
which  shall  be  a  body  corporate  with  the 
powers  and  duties  set  forth  herein  and  such 
additional  powers  as  may  be  conferred  upon 
it  by  subsequent  action  of  the  appropriate 
authorities  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  The 
commission  shall  consist  of  three  (3)  com- 
missioners from  each  of  the  two  (2)  states, 
each  of  whom  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  state 
he  shall  represent.  Members  of  the  commis- 
sion shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor. 
Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor  for 
the  unexpired  term.  The  term  of  one  of  the 
first  commissioners  appointed  shall  be  for 
two  (2)  years,  the  term  of  another  for  three 
(3)  years,  and  the  term  of  the  third  for 
four  (4)  years.  Their  successors  sbaU  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  four  (4)  years  each. 
Each  commissioner  shall  hold  office  untu  his 
successor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  An  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  state,  a  political  sub- 
division or  the  United  States  government 
may  be  appointed  a  commissioner  under  this 
act. 

"Sec.  3.  The  commission  created  herein 
shall  be  a  Joint  corporate  Instrumentality  of 
both  the  State  of  Indiana  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  for  the  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting the  objects  of  this  compact,  and 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  performing  govern- 
mental functions  of  the  two  states  in  the 
performance  of  its  duties  hereunder.  The 
commission  shaU  have  power  a  common  seal 
and  to  make  and  adopt  suitable  bylaws,  rules 
to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  contract  and  be  con- 
tracted with,  to  use  and  regulations.  The 
commission  shall  have  the  authority  to  ac- 
quire by  gift,  purchase  or  otherwise  real 
estate  and  other  property,  and  to  dispose  of 
such  real  estate  and  other  property.  Each 
state  agrees  that  it  will  exercise  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  to  acquire  property  located 
within  each  state  required  by  the  commis- 
sion to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  com- 
pact. 

"Sec.  4.  The  commission  shall  select  from 
among  Its  members  a  chairman  and  a  "Ice- 
chalrman,  and  may  elect  from  among  Its 
members  a  secretary  and  treasurer  or  may 
designate  other  persons  to  fill  these  posi- 
tions. It  may  appoint,  and  at  Its  pleasure 
remove  or  discharge,  such  officers  and  egal. 
clerical,  expert  and  other  assistants  and  em- 
ployees as  may  be  required  to  carry  the  pro- 
visions of  this  compact  Into  effect,  and  shall 
fix  and  determine  their  uuties,  qualifications 
wad   compensation.   It   may   estabUsh   and 
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maintain  one  or  more  offices  for  the  transac-      ^"-f  «je   Ohio  ^^-t"^^  'Z^'^'ot     S^e'^d^lL^Tho^  ^^^rthe^e^'ee^l^m  ^^ 
tlon  of  lU  business,  and  may  meet  at  any      ^^^"fl^»"°°    f^^f  *   ^*"°'^    ^^"^^  PelT  Central   RR   Bridge   to   the   K&I    RR 

tune  or  place.  A  majority  of  the  commission-      Natural  Landmarks.  Rridse 

dent  to  the  performance  of  their  duties.  They      P'^^^  7-;"^   HjgV^^  g^^  Buildings  and     history,  and   prehistory;    and   area*  lor  en- 

r"  ^'^the'lrre^ctr/esfa't^s''''  MoTmente    Sln'^ceTnd^o'^Ael^hlp   o^  the  vlronSental    ^tudy.    passive   relaxation    and 

ficere  of  their  respectlvestates  mo                                  determined,    a   registry  necessary  buffer  to  Insure  possible  enhance- 

"SEC.  5.  Each  state  ap^ees  that  ^^e  offlc^  ^aque  has  not  been  applied  for  or  presented,  ment  of  the  resource  setttng. 

t"?  do  XtSs  falU^wlTmnlhirr  r^^  ^  AUltud"    are  gener^Uy  favorable  for  ac-  As  a  park  or  preserve  the  F^Us  of  the  Ohio 

tue   1v!^lsdrct°oM  necessTry  OT  Incldent^to  tlon  to  protect  the  Palls  of  the  Ohio.  A  local  will   become   an   1°**^'^^  P^^,  ^f.  ,^*   ^^1 

tlve  J^^'«='^'°f°,°^!ff^If„,»!^  in  PvfTv  nar-  citizens    erouD   known   as   the   Palls   of   the  community    complex    which    Include*    four 

UcuSTffi  comilSorS.Mfb?».m.ru.  OhrP,-.".'.,o.  C,„„i.».  1.  promoting  ,00.1  poll..».  .ubd,.,.lon.  "«  t.o  ,U^. 

S  »mS5  ol  Sr°»t«  omo«  o,  WDcy  tB.pr«»r..Uoi,  sua  protection  ottb.vi.n.1  s.tUtKtor,     P'~"«'»°-    P'»"!«';°/    tt' 

omI^Si  bf  open  at  any  reasonable  time  site  is  the  Palls  of  the  Ohio  Metropolitan  jacent  environment  a*  well  as  the  area  per  se. 

t^^^hf^l^lon  or  such  representative  of  Council  of  Governments.  lU  membership  In-  it  Is  recommended  that  the  area  be  admln- 

the   two    (2^    Statw   M   may   be   duly   con-  eludes    representaUves    from    Jeffersonville.  utered  by  an  Interstate  Park  Commission  a. 

stitut^  for  that  Tur^r  ■The  comiLssion  New  Albany,  ClarksvlUe  and  Charleston.  In-  authorized  by  the  two  states  Involved   As  an 

shilf  !^bmlt  Mmual^^d  at  other  times  as  diana;  LouisvUle.  Kentucky.  Clark  and  Ployd  interstate  Park,  the  unit  would  contlnueto 

r^^lr^^ch^TOrta  M  may  be  required  by  Counties    Indiana;    Jefferson    County,    Ken-  enjoy  the  Interest  and  enthusiasm  of  local 

tKws  of  eacTstitr  OT  by  the  governor  tucky;   and  the  Jefferson  County  Municipal  organizations,  citizens  and  education  Instl- 

the  laws  oi  eacn  siaie  or  uy   l  ^  b  League.  tutlona  with  fiUl  recognition  aa  a  national 

^  "STC    6    The  cost  of  acquiring  land  and  In    1967.   the   Indiana   Legislature   passed  landmark. 

other  Droperty  required  in  the  development  Senate  Enrolled  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  with  preservation  as  the  primary  f>»>lectlve, 

and  OD«ratlon  of  the  Palls  of  the  Ohio  In-  U.  This  resolution  required  the  Governor  of  adequate    protection    for    all    the    scientific, 

terstate  Park  and  constructing,  maintaining,  Indiana  to  appoint  a  three  member  Palls  of  archaeological  and  historical  resources  could 

and   operating  improvements  and   facilities  the  Ohio  Interstate  Park  Commission  to  meet  result. 

therein  and  equipping  same  may  be  defrayed  with  a  like  body  representing  Kentucky  to  suggested  plan  or  development 
by  funds  received  from  appropriations,  gifts,  negoUate  the  execution  of  a  Pa^a  of  the  Ohio  sugeestcd  plan  includes  approximately 
the  use  of  money  received  as  fees  or  charges  interstate  Park  compact.  The  resolution  em-  acrw  of  land  area  at  normal  pool  eleva- 
tor the  use  of  said  park  and  facilities,  or  by  bodied  a  suggested  compact  conferring  broad  -^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ,^^  ^^^j  j^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
the  Issuance  of  revenue  bonds,  or  by  a  com-  powers  on  the  proposed  Park  Commission  to  broken  down  by  political  subdivision  as 
blnatlon  of  such  sources  of  funds.  The  com-  acquire   and   operate   a  proposed   interstate 
mission  may  charge  for  admission  to  said  park.  It  further  provided  that  If  the  compact  i  ^         • 
park   or  make  other  charges  deemed  appro-  was  ratified  by  Kentucky,  the  commissioners  Jefferson  County,  Ky.:                                    '^f 

prlate  by  it  and  shaU  have  the  use  of  funds  would  present  It  to  Congress  requesting  ap-         coral  reef — 20» 

so  received  for  park  purposes.  The  commls-  proval  for  the  two  states  to  enter  Into  the         sand  Island °^ 

slon  Is  authorized  to  Issue  revenue  bonds,  compact,   and.  following   Congressional   ap-      pioyd  County,   Ind -       ^ 

which    shall    not    be    obligations    of    either  proval.  to  present  the  compact  to  the  96th      ciark  County,  Ind ^°^ 

stat«  pursuant  to  procedures  which  shaU  be  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana 

in  substantial   compliance  with  the  provl-  to  be  enacted  Into  law.  The  proposed  com-                 Total,  land  area —  i.wo 

slons  of  laws  of  either  or  both  states  gov-  pact  has  been  ratified  by  the  legislature  of     Ohio  River - """___ 

ernlng   the    issuance    of   revenue    bonds   by  Kentucky.  ,   „_. 

governmental  agencies.  location                                               Total  i.a'o 

'•Sec.  7.  All  money,  securities  and  other  ,^^^  j^^j^  ^^  ^^  qj^^  study  area  lies  in  Although  the  fossil  coral  reef  constitutes 
property,  real  and  personal,  received  by  way  ^^^  along  the  Ohio  River  between  Louisville,  ^h^  primary  feature  of  the  area  it  is  be- 
of  gift  or  otherwise  or  revenue  received  from  ^gntucky  and  Jeffersonville,  ClarksvlUe  and  ueyed  that  inclusion  of  a  section  of  the  ad- 
its operations  may  be  retained  by  the  com-  ^^^  Albany,  Indiana.  The  study  area  in-  j^cent  shoreline  and  Sand  Island  wouW  be 
mission  and  used  for  the  development,  main-  ^.jmjgg  parts  of  the  riverbed,  the  Islands  necessary  and  desirable  for  full  protecUon. 
tenance,  and  operation  of  the  park  or  for  ^jjg^eln,  and  a  portion  of  the  Indiana  shore  development  and  use  of  the  resources.  It  Is 
other  park  purposes.  between  the  George  Rogers  Clark  Memorial  suggested  that  automobile  access  to  the 
'The  commission  shall  not  pledge  the  g^j^jg^  and  the  Kentucky-Indiana  Terminal  shoreline  section  would  come  off  the  express- 
credit  of  either  State  except  by  and  with  the  g^j^gg  a  distance  of  about  SVi  miles.  The  ^Tay  Interchange  on  Indiana  Route  62  and 
authority  of  the  general  assembly  thereof.  ^^^^^  portion  Is  located  between  the  river  u.S.  460  one-half  mile  north  of  Sliver  Creek. 
"Sbc.  8.  This  compact  may  be  amended  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^qq^j  ^aU  system.  Thig  would  be  a  ten  minute  drive  from 
from  time  to  time  by  the  concurrent  action  ^^^.^^  ^nd  recommendations  downtown  LoulsvlUe  and  slightly  less  time 
of  the  two   (2)    SUtes  parties  hereto.  summary  and  reco  ^^^^^  adjacent  Indiana  clUes. 

"The  compact  approved  herein  shall  be-  The  Palls  of  the  Ohio,  located  on  the  Ohio  development  nucleus  could  be  located 

conie    effectiW^  upon    ratification    and    ap-  River  at  LoulsvlUe,  Kentucky,  Is  composed  ^^^^^/^^^^^trnd  inside  the  bend  of  Mill 

proval  of  the  compact  by  the  General  As-  of  a  horizontal  «P«^„"«  °f  °„«'°^\^/^!^  Cre^  ani  the   levee,   the  highest  point  of 

^mbly  of  the  State  of  Indiana  and   upon  limestone.  Prior  to  construction  otth^  da^  ^^^^^  ^^^              ^^^   j^  ^^,^  ^^^^ 

approval   of   this  compact  by  the  Congress  in  the  area,  the  r«:»' j'^^^f '*'°  ^^^/^P'f/^,  with  interpretive  and  educational  faculties, 

of  the  United  States."  as  a  series  of  rapWs  <^oPP^P«^°"*/i6  feet  ^          ^^^  ^^^^  j^itial  terminal  point 

SEC  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  in  three  miles.  These  ^^P^^^^"^.^^°^:I  for  a  cable  car  access  system  would  be  lo- 

thls  Act  U  expressly  reserved.  barrier  to  early  ^^,5?  °^J^^„°^°  I^":  cated  here.  A  restaurant  operation  near  the 

.1.^1,     «,    n.^x,  and  they  wore  called    The  Palls  of  the  Ohio.  .^51^^^  j^nter  would  be  advantageous. 

The  excerpts,  presented  by  Mr.  bayh,  n^eBe   Umestone   formaUons   are   of   par-  ^   ^^^^^   ^^   system   is   suggested   which 

are  as  follows:  tlcular  scientific  significance  because  of  the  ^^^^^  ^e  a  continuous  drculating  mono- 

ExCERn^  Prom  a  Stttdt  op  the  Palls  of  the  great  numbers  and  varieties  of  fossils  that  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ultimate  capacity  of  200  per- 

OHio-    Kentuckt   and   Indiana  are    concentrated    here.    ApproxUnately    boo  ^^^^            ^^^   ^^^   ^^^   direcUon.   The   reef 

(Bv  the  National  Park  Service,  U.S.  Depart-  lossll  species  have  been  collectt^  ^'J^Zoi^  terminal  would  be  centraUy  located  on  the 

DMsnt  of  tSe  interior    August  1969)  Palls    area.    These    Include    corals,    crmolds  south  side  of  the  Island  near  the  lateral  dam. 

ment  01  tne  interior,  aurusv  i»     ,  ^^^^^    ^^^^^     trllobltes,    etc.,    forming    the  ^^^^^^^^   ^  ^j^   terminal   point  may  also  be 

PURPOSE  ^^^^  jQggji  gjjjal  reef  which  Is  among  the  ^^gj^le  via  a  small  ferry  launch  from  the 

The  purpose  of  this  study  Is  to  examine  ^est  known  representative  of  its  kind  in  the  ^^^  Louisville  riverfront  development,  con- 

the  significant  resources  of  the  Palls  of  the  world.   This  reef,  shown   on   early   maps   as  tinggnt  qq  approval  by  the  Coriw  at  Engl- 

Ohlo  along  with  their  surrounding  environ-  Qoose  Island,  has  been  declared  eligible  for     ^^^^ 

ment   to  determine  the   feasibility  of  tielr  ^j^^  National  Registry  of  Natural  Landmarks.  '                     interpretive  methods 

preservation  and  use  and  the  means  by  which  ,j^^  ^^^ied  resources  of  the  Palls  of  the  suggested  interpretw. 

„,^rro;tSr».°u',f.'irs..-tE;  sr'L^?,nS'r  =.^1^,:  i^ji.^^"..5r5?..?»s^.  t. .. 
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t«T>retlve  ptfogram  would  begin  In  a  visitor 
center  wher*  relationships  ot  the  time  and 
life  of  the  earth's  history  represented  at  the 
Bite  could  emerge  through  exhibits,  audio- 
visual progrBms  and  claseroomB.  Thus  the 
center  woul<J  provide  a  broad  introduction  to 
the  slgniflcBiice  of  the  opeciflc  elements  that 
can  be  Intii^ately  observed  in  place  during 
favorable  waiter  levels  as  well  as  a  conceptual 
understanding  of  the  features  during  high 
water  levels.! 

In  the  prctposed  visitor  center  a  series  of 
exhibits  ma)  Include  the  following  themes: 

1.  The  plknt  and  animal  life  of  the 
Silurian  andl  Devonian  Periods. 

3.  Fossil  sf>ecimen8  found  In  the  area. 

3.  The  geciloglcal  sequence  of  events  re- 
sponsible tot  the  local  roclt  formations. 

4.  Olaclal  period  Influences  and  river-cut- 
ting sequences  in  exposing  the  formations. 

5.  Modern  environmental  influences. 

6.  Archaeology  and  History. 

Methods  tOr  on-site  interpretation  will  re- 
quire ingenuity  In  presentation  as  well  as 
means  of  ccfjlng  with  the  forces  Involved 
during  periods  of  high  water.  This  is  es- 
pecially true 'if  self -guided  trails  are  used. 

Conducted:  Interpretive  trips  may  be 
scheduled  In;  lieu  of  self-guldlng  trails  and 
thus  avoid  the  problems  involved  with  mark- 
ers, or,  conducted  trips  and  markers  could 
supplement  leach  other.  Trallslde  exhibits 
couidTbe  use4  to  good  advantage,  but.  again, 
the'firgh  watfr  periods  must  be  considered. 

Provisions  should  be  allowed  for  educa- 
tional visits  4nd  institutional  classes  and  for 
research.  An  i active  research  program  would 
continue  to  provide  information  vital  to  the 
Interpretive  ^tory. 

Quarries  iq  the  vicinity  should  be  utilized 
for  exhibit,  educational  purposes,  research 
and  collecting  areas  In  cooperation  with  the 
owners.  The  5/ertical  cuts  show  outstanding 
displays  of  several  limestone  and  shale  for- 
mations from  the  Silurian  and  Devonian 
Periods.  Cooperative  uses  may  be  worked  out 
With  quarry  operators  allowing  visitors  to 
examine  rock  formations  in  an  unused  sec- 
tion of  the  (luarry  and  to  observe  working 
operations  in  the  active  sections.  If  available. 
an  abandoneil  quarry  could  serve  like  pur- 
poses. 


S.  3061— iItTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
RAILRO/p  SAFETY  AND  RE- 
SEARCH lACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  froi^i  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  PROUTt),  for  appropriate  reference 
a  bill  to  {Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  prescribe  rules,  regu- 
lations, anfl  performance  and  other 
standards  as  he  finds  necessary  for  all 
areas  of  railroad  safety  and  to  conduct 
railroad  saffty  research. 

I  aslc  unafiimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
together  wiih  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation's letter  of  transmittal,  the 
section-by-sectlon  analysis,  and  the  Sec- 
retary's railroad  safety  task  force  re- 
port be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRe4iDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  analysis,  and  report  will  be  piinted 
In  the  Recorp. 

The  bill  (S.  3061)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  i  Transportation  to  prescribe 
rules,  regulations  and  performance  and 
other  standards  as  he  finds  necessary  for 
all  areas  of  railroad  safety  and  to  con- 
duct rallroa^  safety  research  introduced 


by  Mr.  Magnuson  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, and  Mr.  Prouty),  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  3061 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Railroad  Safety  and 
Research  Act  of  1969". 

AUTHORriY   TO    PIfESCRIBE    RAIL    SAFETY 
REGULATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting 
safety  of  persons  and  property  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Is  authorized  (1)  to  pre- 
scribe such  reasonable  and  practicable  rules, 
regulations,  and  performance  and  other 
standards  as  he  shall  flnd  to  be  necessary 
for  all  areas  of  safety  in  railroad  operations: 
Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  apply 
to  the  occupational  health  and  safety  of 
employees  not  engaged  in  railroad  operations 
as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
and  (2)  to  conduct  railroad  safety  research. 
In  prescribing  rules,  regtilations,  and  stand- 
ards the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
give  consideration  to  relevant  safety  stand- 
ards in  existence  at  the  time. 

(b)  No  rule,  regulation,  or  standard,  or 
amendment,  or  repeal  thereof  shall  be  pre- 
scribed until  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  thereon  shall  have  been  afforded  all 
interested  parties.  Hearings  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  vrith  the  provisions  of 
section  553  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Rules,  regulations,  and  standards  may 
be  amended  or  repealed  under  the  Secre- 
tary's own  motion  or  on  the  petition  of  an 
interested  party  and  shall  be  so  amended  or 
repealed  when  In  the  public  Interest  and 
consistent  with  railroad  safety. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  grant  such  exemp- 
tions from  the  requirements  of  any  of  the 
rules,  regulations,  or  standards  prescribed 
under  this  Act  or  incorporated  herein  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  7  as  he  finds  to  be  in 
the  public  interest  and  consistent  with  rail- 
road safety. 

(d)  Any  final  agency  action  taken  under 
this  section  Is  subject  to  Judicial  review  as 
provided  in  chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

HAZARDOUS    MATERIALS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall: 

(1)  Establish  such  facilities  and  technical 
staff  as  are  necessary  to  maintain  within  the 
Federal  Government  the  capability  to  evalu- 
ate the  hazards  connected  with  and  sur- 
rounding the  various  hazardous  materials  be- 
ing shipped. 

(2)  Maintain  a  central  reporting  system 
for  hazardous  materials  accidents  to  pro- 
vide technical  and  other  Information  and 
advice  to  the  law  enforcement  and  fire  fight- 
ing personnel  of  communities  and  to  car- 
riers and  shippers  for  meeting  emergencies 
connected  with  the  transportation  of  haz- 
ardous materials. 

(3)  Conduct  an  accelerated  review  of  all 
asp>ects  of  hazardous  materials  transporta- 
tion to  determine  and  recommend  appropri- 
ate steps  which  can  be  taken  Immediately 
to  provide  greater  control  over  the  safe  move- 
ment of  such  materials. 

(b)  The  authority  granted  the  Secretary 
by  this  Act  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  au- 
thority granted  by  sections  831  to  835.  in- 
clusive, of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

RAILROAD     SAFETY    ADVISORY     COMMITTEE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
Railroad  Safety  Advisory  Committee  to  ad- 
vise, consult  with,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Department  concerning  railroad 
safety.  The  Committee  shall  consist  of  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administrator,  who  shall  be 
chairman,  and  eight  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  as  follows:   two  public  mem- 


bers and  two  members  each  from  railroad 
management,  railroad  labor  organizations, 
and  the  national  organization  of  the  State 
commissions  referred  to  In  sections  202(b) 
and  206(f)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
as  amended.  Members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  three 
years.  Members  of  the  Committee,  other  than 
those  regularly  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, may  be  compensated  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act  (80  Stat.  931, 
944) .  Service  under  this  section  shall  not 
render  such  appointed  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee employees  or  officials  of  the  United 
States  for  any  purpose. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prior  to  publica- 
tion submit  to  the  Committee  all  proposed 
rules,  regulations,  and  standards,  and  amend- 
ments or  repeals  thereof  and  afl'ord  such 
Committee  a  reasonable  opportunity,  not  to 
exceed  sixty  days  unless  extended  by  the 
Secretary,  to  submit  a  report  on  the  neces- 
sity, technical  feasibility,  reasonableness,  and 
practicability  of  such  proposal.  Each  report 
by  the  Committee  shall  be  Included  in  the 
record  of  any  proceeding  that  may  be  held  on 
such  proposal. 

STATE    REGULATION 

Sec.  5.  State  or  local  laws,  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  standards  relating  to  railroad  safety 
In  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  shall  remain  In  effect  unless  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  prescribed  rules,  regulations, 
or  standards  covering  the  subject  matter  of 
the  State  or  local  laws,  rules,  regulations,  or 
standards. 

STATE    PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  in  order  to  promote  the  safety  of  com- 
mon carriers  by  railroad  In  the  most  practica- 
ble and  economic  manner,  the  Secretary 
shall  encourage  maximum  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  vari- 
ous State  governments  in  carrying  out  this 
Act. 

(b)  State  participation  shall  be  by  agree- 
ment entered  into  with  the  State  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  may,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  State,  authorize  it  to  provide  all 
or  any  part  of  the  Inspection  services  and 
related  programs  necessary  or  desirable  to 
obtain  compliance  with  rules,  regulations, 
and  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  Act  where  he  finds  that  such  State 
participation  will  assist  In  achieving  the 
purpose  of  the  Act  and  that  the  State  has 
the  capacity  to  carry  out  the  agreement 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  shall  require  annual  reports  from 
participating  States  containing  such  Infor- 
mation as  he  may  require  to  determine  If 
such  agreements  will  be  continued. 

(c)  In  the  event  of  State  participation,  the 
Secretary  may  provide  for  reimbursement  of 
all  or  a  part  of  the  funds  to  be  expended  by 
the  State  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  under 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act. 

EXISTING    STATUTES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Act  of  March  2,  1893,  as 
amended  (27  Stat.  531,  532;  45  U.S.C.  1-7  In- 
clusive), the  Act  of  March  2,  1903,  as 
amended  (32  Stat.  943;  45  U.S.C.  8-10  In- 
clxislve),  the  Act  of  April  14,  1910,  as 
amended  (36  Stat.  298,  299;  45  U.S.C.  11-16 
inclusive),  the  Act  of  May  30,  1908,  as 
amended  (35  Stat.  476;  45  U.S.C.  17-21  in- 
clusive), the  Act  of  February  17.  1911,  as 
amended  (36  Stat.  913-916  Inclusive;  45 
U.S.C.  22-29  inclusive  and  31-34  Inclusive), 
the  Act  of  March  4,  1915,  as  amended  (38 
Stat.  1192;  45  U.S.C.  30),  the  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  3  of  1965  (79  Stat.  1320) ,  the 
Joint  resolution  of  June  30,  1906,  as  amended 
(34  Stat.  838;  45  U.S.C.  35) ,  the  Act  of  May  27, 
1908,  as  amended  (35  Stat.  325;  45  U.S.C.  36) , 
the  Act  of  March  4,  1909,  as  amended  (35 
Stat.  965;  45  U.S.C.  37),  the  Act  of  May  6, 
1910.  as  amended  (36  Stat.  350;  45  U.S.C.  38- 
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43  inclusive),  the  Act  of  March  4,  1907,  as 
amended  (34  Stat.  1416-1417  inclusive:  45 
use  61-64  Inclusive) ,  and  section  441  of  the 
Act  of  February  28,  1920  (41  Stat.  498;  49 
U.S.C.  36,  as  amended) ,  are  repealed.  The 
substantive  requirements  of  the  Acts  re- 
pealed herein,  and  all  orders,  rules,  regula- 
tions, standards,  requirements,  and  per- 
mits prescribed  or  Issued  pursuant  thereto 
and  m  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  are  continued  In  effect  as  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  until 
amended,  repealed,  or  modified  by  the  Secre- 
tary m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  2(b)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
and  no  cause  of  action  under  the  statutes 
repealed  in  subject  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

GENERAL  POWERS,  RESEARCH  AND  EMPLOYEE 
TRAINING 

SEC.  8  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  functions 
under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  perform  such  acts  including  conducting 
investigations,  making  reports,  Issuing  sub- 
penas.  requiring  production  of  documents, 
taking  depositions,  prescribing  recordkeep- 
ing and  reporting  requirements,  carrying  out 
and  contracting  for  research,  development, 
testing,  evaluation,  and  training  (particu- 
larly those  aspects  of  railroad  safety  which 
he  finds  to  be  In  need  of  prompt  attention) , 
and  delegating  to  any  public  bodies  or  qual- 
ified persons,  functions  respecting  examina- 
tion, inspecting,  and  testing  of  facilities  or 
equipment,  or  persons,  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  shall  have  the  authority  to  determine 
the  cause  or  probable  cause  and  report  the 
facts  conditions,  and  clrcumsunces  relat- 
ing to  accidents  investigated  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  above,  but  may  delegate  such  au- 
thority to  any  office  or  official  of  the  Board 
or  to  any  office  or  official  of  the  Department, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  as  it  may 
determine  appropriate. 

(c)  No  part  of  any  report  required  of  a  rail 
carrier  under  this  Act,  or  any  report  made  to 
the  Secretary  by  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment, or  any  report  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
Board,  relating  to  any  accident  or  the  In- 
vestigation thereof,  shall  be  admitted  as  evi- 
dence or  be  used  In  any  s\ilt  or  action  for 
damages  growing  out  of  any  matter  men- 
tioned In  such  report  or  reports. 

(d)  To  carry  out  the  Secretary's  and  the 
Board's  responsibilities  under  this  Act,  offi- 
cers, employees,  or  agents  of  the  Secretary  or 
the  Board,  as  the  case  may  be.  upon  dis- 
play of  proper  credentials,  are  authorized 
to  enter  upon.  Inspect,  and  examine  rail  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  and  pertinent  rec- 
ords at  reasonable  times  and  In  a  reasonable 
manner.  

GRADE    CROSSING    STUDY 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  for  submission  to  the  Congress, 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
problem  of  eliminating  and  protecting  rall- 
ToaA  grade  crossings  with  his  recommenda- 
tions for  appropriate  action  Including,  If  rel- 
evant, a  recommendation  for  equitable  allo- 
cation of  the  economic  costs  of  any  program. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
common  carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  part  I 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  In  carrying 
out  Its  functions  as  a  cwnmon  carrier  by 
railroad  to  disobey,  disregard,  or  fall  to  ad- 
here to  any  rule,  regulation,  or  standard 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act 
or  established  or  continued  in  effect  pur- 
suant to  section  7(a)    of  the  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  in.  or  make 
applicable  to,  any  railroad  safety  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  standard  a  civil  penalty  far  viola- 
tion thereof  In  such  amount  not  less  than 


$250  nor^more  than  $750  as  he  deems  reason- 
able. 

(c)  Any  common  carrier  violating  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  standard  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  be  fined  the  civil  penalty  ap- 
plicable to  the  standard  violated.  Each  day 
of  such  violation  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense.  Such  civil  penalty  Is  to  be  recovered 
in  a  suit  or  suits  to  be  brought  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
In  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
having  Jurisdlcion  in  the  locality  where  such 
violation  occurred.  Civil  penalties  may.  how- 
ever, be  compromised  for  any  amount  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  referral  to  the  Attorney 
General.  The  amount  of  any  such  penalty, 
when  finally  determined,  or  the  amount 
agreed  upon  in  compromise,  may  be  de- 
ducted from  any  sums  owing  by  the  United 
States  to  the  person  charged. 

(d)  In  any  action  brought  under  this  Act. 
subpenas  for  witnesses  who  are  required  to 
attend  a  United  States  District  Court  may 
run  Into  any  other  district. 

INJUNCTIVE  RELIEF 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  United  SUtes  District 
Courts  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  upon  petition 
by  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  have  Jurisdiction,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  rule  65  (a)  and  (b)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  to  restrain 
violations  of  this  Act  or  to  enforce  standards, 
rules,  or  regulations  established  hereunder. 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  issued  under  this  section, 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation 
of  this  Act,  trial  shall  be  by  the  court,  or, 
upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury,  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
rule  42(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure. 

APPROPRIATION   AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  12.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  13.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
appUcatlon  thereof  to  any  person  or  drcimi- 
stance  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act,  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

The  letter,  analysis,  and  report,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Magntjson.  are  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  DC,  October  15,  1969. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  bill  "To  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  prescribe 
rules,  regulations  and  performance  and  other 
standards  as  he  finds  necessary  for  all  areas 
of  railroad  safety  and  to  conduct  railroad 
safety  research"  together  with  a  sectlon-by- 
sectlon  analysis. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  replace  the 
existing  Federal  statutes  regulating  particu- 
lar aspects  of  rail  safety  with  a  comprehen- 
sive statute  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
scribe safety  requirements  for  all  areas  of 
railroad  safety.  It  would  also  authorize  a 
program  of  railroad  safety  research. 

Because  of  the  rising  public  concern  with 
railroad  safety,  shortly  after  being  appointed 
I  established  a  Railroad  Safety  Task  Force 
to  look  into  all  aspects  of  railroad  safety  and 
to  recommend  solutions.  The  Task  Force  had 
as  Its  Chairman  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istrator and  included  representatives  of  rail- 
road management,  railroad  labor  and  the 
state  reg;ulatory  commissions.  It  made  its  re- 
port to  me  on  June  30.  1969.  The  Report 
recommended  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 


portation be  given  authority  to  prescribe 
safety  requirements  for  all  areas  of  railroad 
safety.  It  also  recommended  a  program  of 
railroad  safety  research.  A  copy  of  the  Report 
Is  enclosed  with  the  bill  and  analysis. 

During  the  Task  Force  deliberations  the 
Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  S.  1933,  Introduced  by  Senator 
Hartke.  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee.  S. 
1933  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  prescribe  safety  requirements 
for  certain  specific  areas  of  railroad  safety. 
In  testifying  on  the  bill,  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administrator.  Reginald  N.  Whitman,  stated 
to  the  Subcommittee  that  any  safety  legisla- 
tion which  this  Administration  may  submit 
should  come  after  completion  of  the  Task 
Force  effort  and  consideration  of  its  report. 
The  enclosed  bill  has  been  developed  on  the 
basis  of  the  Task  Force  Report  and  recom- 
mendations and  after  consultation  with  Task 
Force  representatives. 

Railroad  safety  has  become  a  matter  of 
public  urgency  at  thU  time  because  of  a 
combination  of  factors.  Over  the  past  seven 
years  there  has  been  a  steady  rising  trend 
In  railroad  accidents,  pairtlcularly  derail- 
ments. Many  of  these  derailments  have  in- 
volved shipments  of  hazardous  materials. 
An  ever  increasing  volume  of  hazardous 
materials  Is  needed  In  our  growing  complex 
economy  and  requires  transportation.  There 
has  been  considerable  destruction  of  prop- 
erty when  these  materials  explode  and  burn. 
In  several  Instances  there  has  been  loss  of 
life.  The  problem  of  railroad  accidents  be- 
comes much  more  serious  as  a  result  of  haz- 
ardous materials  involvement. 

Existing  rail  safety  statutes  are  Inadequate 
to  enable  the  Government  to  respond  to  the 
problem.  Most  of  these  statutes,  responsibil- 
ity for  which  was  transferred  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  this  Depart- 
ment, were  enacted  from  50  to  76  years  ago 
They  were  addressed  to  particular  hazards, 
primarily  those  Involving  employees.  They 
do  not.  however,  reach  the  prime  causes  of 
rail  accidents.  I.e.,  defects  In  track  and  road- 
bed most  defects  In  equipment  particularly 
wheels,  and  employee  failures.  Seventy-five 
per  cent  of  all  rail  accidents  are  caused  by  one 
or  more  of  these  cited  factors. 

The  bill  which  the  Department  proposes 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
the  authority  to  prescribe  safety  require- 
ments for  all  major  areas  of  railroad  safety. 
These  would  Include  safety  standards  with 
respect  to  the  construction  and  performance 
of  track,  roadbed,  rolling  stock  and  signal 
systems,  as  well  as  qualifications  of  em- 
ployees. They  would  not.  however.  Include 
standards  for  occupational  health  and  safety 
of  employees  not  engaged  in  railroad  op- 
erations. Performance  standards  would  be 
used  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 
These  safety  requirements  would  be  capable 
of  being  modified  and  revised  to  respond  to 
changing  and  evolving  situations. 

Existing  rail  safety  statutes  would  be  re- 
peeled.  Their  substantive  safety  require- 
ments, however,  as  well  as  outstanding  orders, 
rules,  regulations,  standards,  requirements 
and  permits  Issued  pursuant  to  them  would 
be  continued  In  effect  as  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  under  the  proposed  bill  until 
changed  bv  the  Secretary.  The  provisions  of 
sections  831  to  835  of  the  United  States  Code 
would  remain  unchanged.  These  sections 
authorize  the  regulation  of  explosives  and 
other  dangerous  articles  in  surface  trans- 
portation, including  railroads.  They  are  inter- 
modal  m  scope,  flexible  in  approach,  and  are 
aimed  at  the  packaging,  handling  in  transit, 
and  routing  of  these  commodities  In  surface 
transportation  generally. 

The  draft  bill,  however,  would  specifically 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  develop  adequate 
facilities  and  technical  stafT  capability  to 
evaluate  the  problems  connected  with  haz- 
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BTiOMB  mateaals  transporUttlon,  to  main- 
tain a  central  reporting  system  for  hazardous 
materials  accidents  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding inforniatlon  and  assistance  in  emer- 
gencies, and  to  make  an  accelerated  review 
Qf  all  aspects:  of  hazardous  materials  trans- 
portation. 

Implementation  and  enforcement  of  a  bill 
of  this  scope  will  require  the  full  cooperation 
not  only  of  management  and  labor,  but  of  the 
State  regulatory  commissions  and  the  public. 
The  developn^ent  of  the  Task  Force  Report 
and  the  framfcwork  of  the  proposed  bill  has 
Included  consMeratlon  of  the  valuable  recom- 
mendations or  management,  labor,  and  the 
states.  I 

The  bill  en^sages  the  continuation  of  this 
approach.  It  proposes  a  Ralroad  Safety  Ad- 
visory Commlittee  to  be  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  management,  labor,  the  state 
regulatory  cotnmlsslons  and  the  public  to 
advise  and  nlake  recommendations  to  the 
Department  m  the  development  of  safety 
standards  anjd  concerning  railroad  safety 
generally. 

In  addition^  the  bill  encourages  maximum 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  varltius  state  governments  to  pro- 
mote railroad  ^fety  In  a  practicable  and  eco- 
nomic mannet'.  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation would  Ihave  the  authority  to  secure 
.  the  j^lstancej  of  the  states  to  carry  out  the 
.  Act.^^uch  assistance  would  Include  all  or  part 
of  necessary  Inspection  services  and  related 
programs.  Tha  bill  would  also  authorize  Fed- 
eral funds  to  ftsslst  the  states  in  performing 
such  function*.  Existing  state  and  local  safety 
requirements  iwould  remain  In  effect  until 
preempted  by  jaction  of  the  Secretary. 

Civil  penalties  are  provided  for  violations 
of  any  rules,  regulations,  or  Standards  pre- 
scribed by  thei  Secretary.  Enforcement  would 
be  In  the  Unit^ed  States  District  Court  where 
the  violation  Recurred.  The  Secretary  could, 
however,  comipromise  such  penalties.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  injunctive  relief. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  safety  problems 
confronting  tlie  Department  is  grade  cross- 
ing safety.  The  numbers  of  such  crossings, 
public  smd  private,  the  enormous  costs  of 
protecting  or  iieparatlng  them,  and  the  very 
high  fatality  rate  associated  with  grade 
crossing  acclddnts,  must  be  given  attention. 
Accordingly,  ihe  bill  proposes  a  one-year 
study  of  the  pioblem. 

Safety  reseai'cb  in  the  railroad  field  can  no 
longer  be  left  exclusively  with  the  carriers. 
The  railroad  Industry,  faced  with  continuing 
financial  difflctltles,  rising  costs  and  Increas- 
ing competltldn  has  been  unable  to  allocate 
adequate  resoiirces  to  research.  In  addition, 
Interchange  oi  equipment  militates  against 
Innovations  vwilch  cannot  be  responded  to 
by  all.  The  proposed  bill  authorizes  a  pro- 
gram of  research,  development,  testing  and 
training,  particularly  those  aspects  of  rail- 
road safety  as  i  are  determined  to  be  In  need 
of  prompt  attefation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
enactment  of  Ithis  proposed  legislation  is  in 
accord  with  ttte  President's  program. 
Sincerelv, 

j  John  A.  Volpe. 

SBCTION-BY-SirlON     ANALYSIS    OF    RAILROADS 

SAnrrr  Afro  Research  Act  of  1969 
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Section  1 :  tills  section  provides  that  the 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Railroad  Safety  and 
Research  Act  cif  1969." 

Section  2:  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2 
provides  the  bkslc  authority  in  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  prescribe  rules,  regula- 
tions and  performance  and  other  standards 
with  respect  t^  all  areas  of  safety  In  railroad 
operations    except    the    occupational    health 


and  safety  of  employees  not  engaged  In  rail- 
road operations  as  defined  by  the  Secretary. 
In  developing  rules,  regulations  and  stand- 
ards, the  Secretary  would  oe  required  to  give 
consideration  to  relevant  safety  standards 
in  existence  at  the  time.  The  subsection  also 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  conduct  railroad 
safety  research. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  on  all  proposed 
rules,  regulations  and  standards  prior  to 
their  adoption.  Hearings  would  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
553  of  Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
grant  such  exemptions  from  the  require- 
ments of  any  of  the  rules,  regulations  or 
standards  as  he  finds  to  be  in  the  public 
interest  and  consistent  with  railroad  safety. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  for  Judicial  review 
of  any  final  agency  action  taken  under  the 
section. 

Section  3:  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  establish  In  the  De- 
partment adequate  facilities  and  technical 
staff  necessary  to  maintain  the  capability  to 
evaluate  the  hazards  connected  with  and 
surrounding  the  transportation  of  various 
hazardous  materials.  The  subsection  also 
provides  for  the  maintenance  of  a  central 
reporting  system  for  hazardous  materials 
accidents  to  provide  technical  and  other  in- 
formation to  law  enforcement  and  fire  fight- 
ing personnel  and  to  carriers  and  shippers  to 
meet  emergencies  connected  with  the  trans- 
portation of  hazardous  materials.  In  addi- 
tion, it  provides  for  accelerated  review  of  all 
aspects  of  transportation  of  hazardous  ma- 
terials to  determine  and  recommend  appro- 
priate steps  which  can  be  taken  Immediately 
to  provide  greater  control  over  the  safe 
movement  of  such  materials. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  provides  that 
the  authority  contained  In  this  Act  would 
be  In  addition  to  any  authority  contained  In 
sections  831-835  of  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Section  4:  Subsection  (a)  of  the  section 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Railroad 
Safety  Advisory  Committee  to  advise,  con- 
sult with  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Department  concerning  railroad  safety.  The 
Committee  would  consist  of  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administrator  who  would  be  Chair- 
man and  eight  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  as  follows:  two  public  members 
and  two  members  each  from  railroad  man- 
agement, railroad  labor  organizations  and 
the  national  organization  of  the  state  com- 
missions referred  to  in  sections  202(b)  and 
205(f)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended.  Members  would  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  three 
years. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  requires  the 
Secretary  to  submit  to  the  Committee,  prior 
to  publication,  all  proposed  rules,  regula- 
tions and  standards,  and  amendments  or  re- 
peals thereto  and  afford  the  Committee  a 
reasonable  opportunity,  not  to  exceed  60 
days  unless  extended  by  the  Secretary,  to 
submit  a  repxort  on  the  necessity,  technical 
feasibility,  reasonableness  and  practicability 
of  such  proposal.  Each  report  by  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  included  In  the  record  of 
any  proceeding  that  would  be  held  on  the 
proposal. 

Section  5 :  This  section  provides  that  state 
and  local  safety  requirements  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  would  re- 
main in  effect  unless  the  Secretary  prescribed 
Federal  safety  standards  covering  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  particular  state  or  local 
safety  requirements.  After  enactment  of  this 
Act,  however,  no  further  state  or  local  rule, 
regulation  or  standard  would  be  permitted 
In  the  rail  safety  field. 

Section  6:  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
declares  that  it  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  that 
there  shall  be  maximum  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  various 
state  governments. 


Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  provides  that 
the  Secretary  shall  encourage  state  partici- 
pation by  agreement  entered  Into  with  the 
state.  The  Secretary  would  be  empowered, 
upon  the  request  of  a  state,  to  authorize  It 
to  conduct  all  or  any  part  of  the  inspection 
services  and  related  programs  necessary  or 
desirable  to  obtain  compliance  with  rules, 
regulations  and  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  Act.  The  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  find  that  the  state  had  the 
capacity  to  carry  out  the  program  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
would  also  be  required  to  obtain  annual  re- 
ports from  participating  states  which  would 
contain  such  information  as  he  deemed  nec- 
essary to  enable  him  to  determine  if  such 
agreements  would  be  continued. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  6  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  provide  assistance  to  those  states 
participating  In  the  railroad  safety  program 
to  help  them  to  carry  out  their  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Act. 

Section  7:  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
repeals  the  existing  rail  safety  statutes  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  by  section  6(e)  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act.  How- 
ever, the  substantive  requirements  of  the 
Acts  repealed  and  all  rules,  regulations, 
standards,  requirements  and  permits  pre- 
scribed or  Issued  pursuant  thereto  would 
become  regulations  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act  until  amended,  repealed  or  modi- 
fied by  the  Secretary.  Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 7  preserves  current  court  cases.  Inves- 
tigations, claims  and  rule-making  proceed- 
ings arising  under  the  existing  statutes. 

Section  8:  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
grants  general  powers  to  the  Secretary  to 
perform  such  acts  Including  conducting  in- 
vestigations, making  reports.  Issuing  sub- 
poenas, requiring  production  of  documents, 
taking  depositions,  prescribing  recordkeep- 
ing, and  reporting  requirements,  carrying  out 
and  contracting  for  research,  development, 
testing,  evaluation  and  training  (particu- 
larly those  aspects  of  railroad  safety  which 
are  found  to  be  In  need  of  prompt  atten- 
tion) ,  and  delegating  to  qualified  persons 
and  public  bodies  functions  respecting  ex- 
amination. Inspection  and  testing  of  facili- 
ties or  equipment,  or  i>ersons,  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  8  preserves  the 
role  of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  with  respect  to  determining  causes 
and  probable  causes  of  accidents  and  re- 
porting the  facts,  conditions,  and  circum- 
stances relating  thereto. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  no  report  re- 
quired of  a  carrier,  and  no  report  by  the 
Secretary  or  the  Board,  or  by  employees  of 
the  Department  or  the  Board,  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  evidence  or  used  in  any  suit  for 
damages  growing  out  of  any  matter  men- 
tioned In  such  reports. 

Subsection  (d)  assures  access  on  the  part 
of  qualified  investigatory  personnel  to  rail 
facilities,  equipment  and  records. 

Section  9:  This  section  provides  for  a  study 
of  the  grade  crossing  problem  Including  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  funding. 

Section  10:  Subsection  (a)  of  section  10 
makes  It  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier 
by  railroad  subject  to  Part  I  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  to  violate  any  rule,  reg- 
ulation or  standard  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  Act  or  Incorporated  therein 
by  section  7(a) . 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  10  prr'vldes  for 
civil  penalties  ranging  from  $250  to  $750. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  10  provides  for 
enforcement  of  the  section  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  in  the  Jurisdic- 
tion where  the  violation  occurred.  It  also 
permits  compromise  of  penalties  by  the  Sec- 
retary prior  to  their  submission  to  the  At- 
torney General. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  subpoenas 
for  witnesses  required  to  attend  a  United 
States  District  Court  may  run  Into  any  other 
district. 
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Section  11:  Subsection  (a)  of  section  11 
nrovidee  for  Injunctive  relief  to  be  sought 
in  the  United  States  District  Courts  by  the 
Attorney  General  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  11  grants  trial  by 
jury  in  any  proceeding  for  criminal  contempt 
for  violation  of  any  Injunction  Issued  pur- 
suant to  the  section. 

Section  12:  This  section  provides  author- 
ization for  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 

Act 

Section  13:  This  section  Is  the  standard 
separability  provision. 

report   op   the   task   force   on   railroad 

Safety 
(Submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, June  30,  1969) 
At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtlon.  we.  the  representatives  of  the 
railroad  industry,  railroad  labor  organiza- 
tions and  State  regulatory  commissions,  met 
as  a  task  force  to  examine  railroad  safety 
and  to  advise  the  Secretary.  The  Task  Force 
began  meeting  May  1,  1969,  and  concludes 
with  this  report.  There  has  been  a  free  ex- 
change of  information  and  open  discussion. 
Data  supplied  by  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration and  its  Bureau  of  Railroad 
Safety  were  used  for  purposes  of  analysis  of 
problem  areas.  The  agreed  upon  time  limit 
did  not  permit  additional  outside  research. 

REVIEW    OF   THE    PROBLEM 

Railroad  operations  Involve  Inherent  dan- 
gers. ?  Movement  of  large,  heavy  equipment  at 
high  sp>eed8  characterizes  the  Industry. 
Dally,  some  two  billion  ton-miles  of  freight 
of  all  types  move  on  the  Nation's  railroads. 
Hundreds  of  railroad  yards  receive,  classify 
and  dUpatch  the  1.8  million  freight  car  fleet 
on  an  around-the-clock,  seven-day-a-week 
schedule.  About  600.000  passengers  dally 
commute  to  work  and  200,000  travel  inter- 
city by  rail;  630,000  railroad  workers  average 
3  5  million  man-hours  of  work  per  day. 

It  is  logical  to  assume  that  operations  of 
such  magnitude  will  generate  accidents. 
Thus,  standards,  procedures  and  rules  are 
necessary  to  provide  for  safety.  The  bulk  of 
existing  railroad  safety  practices  were  de- 
velop)ed  over  the  years  by  the  Industry  Itself. 
For  many  years  they  met  the  safety  require- 
ments and  produced  the  present  safety  rec- 
ord. 

Grade  crossing  accidents  rank  as  the  ma- 
jor cavise  of  fatalities  in  railroad  operations. 
They  account  for  65%  of  the  fatalities  re- 
sulting from  all  types  of  railroad  accidents, 
and  rank  second  only  to  aviation  mishaps 
in  severity.  Annually,  about  4.000  accidents 
produce  approximately  1.600  deaths  which 
is  also  a  matter  of  major  public  concern. 
The  yearly  totals  of  crossing  accidents,  and 
accident  casualties,  in  the  1920-1967  period, 
can  be  related  very  closely  to  the  combined 
amount  of  rail  and  highway  miles  travelled 
and  to  the  effects  of  major  crossing  safety 
improvement  prog^rams.  The  trend  in  both 
accidents  and  casualties  up  to  1958  was  gen- 
erally downward.  The  situation  has  been  re- 
versed since  1958,  however,  with  a  dlsturb- 
mg  general  trend  upward  in  both  categories. 
Only  20%  of  the  total  225.000  grade  cross- 
ings are  protected  with  automatic  devices. 

Grade  crossing  safety  receives  attention 
from  highway  authorities  as  well  as  railroad 
organizations.  Under  existing  law.  Federal- 
aid  highway  funds  may  be  used  on  grade 
crossings  on  the  Federal-aid  highway  system. 
This  Includes  interstate,  primary  and  sec- 
ondary roads  which  together  account  for 
.slightly  more  than  20%  of  the  total  number 
of  crossings.  However,  Federal  funds  may 
not  be  used  to  reduce  hazards  at  railroad 
crossings  of  city  streets  and  on  many  state 
supplementary  highways  and  local  roads 
which  are  not  on  the  Federal-aid  system  and 
which  represent  the  remaining  80%  of  the 
total.  A  certain  number  of  safety  improve- 
ments are  being  made  currently  by  the  car- 


riers and  state  and  local  agencies  on  cross- 
ings not  on  the  Federal-aid  system.  There  Is 
an  Imperative  need  for  an  expanded  public 
program  to  cover  these  croealxiga  in  order  to 
reduce  immediately  this  extremely  high  fa- 
tality rate. 

The  most  obvious  trend  In  any  recent  ex- 
amination of  railroad  safety  Is  the  large  and 
steady  Increase  In  the  number  of  train  acci- 
dents. The  8,028  train  accidents  recorded  in 
1968,  represents  a  significant  Increase,  by  any 
yardstick,  over  the  4,148  recorded  In  1961. 
Derailments  account  for  two-thirds  of  the 
total. 

General  causes  of  train  accidents  are  al- 
most evenly  divided  among  human  error, 
defects  in  or  failure  of  equipment  and  de- 
fects In  or  Improper  maintenance  of  track 
and  roadbed.  Derailments  are  largely  at- 
tributable to  track  and  equipment  problems 
while  collisions  are  mostly  caused  by  human 
error. 

Employee  safety  In  railroad  operations  Is 
of  continuing  concern.  In  1968,  there  were 
148  employees  killed  and  17.993  injured.  Em- 
ployees Involved  In  rail  operations  and  track 
and  roadbed  maintenance  are  more  exposed 
to  the  inherent  hazards  of  the  industry  and. 
therefore,  represent  a  major  portion  of  the 
employee  casualty  figure.  Contributing  fac- 
tors to  the  employee  casualty  rate  Include 
Inadequate  training  programs,  human  errors, 
equipment  defects,  poor  housekeeping,  and 
non-compliance  with  safety  and  operating 
rules. 

The  need  for  transporting  ever  iticreaslng 
quantities  and  varieties  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials— chemicals,  gases,  explosives  and  fuel- 
creates  the  possibility  of  serious  accidents 
that  have  become  a  matter  of  major  public 
concern.  Thus,  casual  factors  affecting  train 
accidents — track,  equipment,  human  factors 
and  train-motor  vehicle  collisions — take  on 
added  significance  when  dangerous  commodi- 
ties are  transported. 

RAILROAD     SAFETY     REGULATIONS 

Government  Involvement  In  railroad  safety 
regulation  came  early.  In  1893.  Congress 
passed  the  first  Safety  Appliance  Act.  Then 
and  in  later  years  various  Federal  statutes 
granted  varying  degrees  of  Federal  authority 
over  locomotives,  signalling  systems,  hours 
of  service  limitations  on  certain  employees, 
air  brakes,  couplers,  hand  brakes,  grab  Irons, 
running  boards,  sill  steps,  and  draft  gears 
on  rolling  stock,  and  accident  repwrtlng.  The 
Federal  authority  to  regulate  shipment  of 
hazardous  materials  Is  applied  largely  to  the 
packaging  of  these  commodities,  although 
some  rules  governing  handling  In  transit  have 
been  adopted. 

Federal  statutes  do  not  cover  the  trucks, 
wheels  and  axles  of  railroad  cars  nor  their 
design,  construction  or  maintenance.  Bridges 
and  tunnels  are  not  subject  to  Federal  regula- 
tions and  no  Federal  authority  governs  track 
and  roadbed.  There  is  no  general  authority  to 
promulgate  standards  for  employee  qualifica- 
tions, physical  requirements  and  training. 
nor  to  prescribe  uniform  railroad  operating 
rules. 

Almost  all  States  have  entered  the  field 
of  rail  safety  regulation.  However,  there  is 
no  uniform  pattern  of  involvement.  Some  are 
quite  active  in  general  rail  safety  matters. 
but  most  consideration  Is  on  grade  crossing 
safety  regulation.  Certain  States  feel  they 
are  adequately  equipped  by  statute  or  exist- 
ing regulations  to  deal  with  any  rail  safety 
problem  that  may  arise. 

Rules  and  regulations  Issued  under  present 
Federal  and  State  authority  cover  only  the 
specific  areas  reached  by  the  legislative  acts. 
The  limitation  Imposed  on  the  regulatory 
process  by  specific,  rather  than  general  scope 
legislative  authority,  results  In  only  minimal 
public  agency  Involvement  in  some  problem 
areas  of  safety. 

PRIORITIES 

Railroad  safety  is  wide  in  scope  and  re- 
quires a  more  comprehensive  national  ap- 


proach. Of  first  priority  U  treatment  of  total 
rail  safety  by  relating  all  lt«  various  facet* 
to  definite  goals.  This  demands  a  coordinated 
approach  by  industry,  labor.  State  and  Fed- 
eral government. 

To  continue  as  the  major  transportation 
mode,  railroads  will  require  more  innova- 
tion, advanced  equipment  and  higher  speed 
capabilities.  Achievement  of  these  advanced 
capabilities  calls  for  parallel  advancement  in 
safe,  dependable,  operation.  Therefore,  major 
safetv  research  is  essential  to  guarantee  that 
tomorrow's  railroads  will  not  only  be  more 
efficient  but  more  safe. 

Railroad  operating  personnel  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  group  most  involved  with 
rail  safety,  or  the  lack  of  It.  New  equipment 
and  higher  speeds  will  place  great  demands 
on  employee  skills  and  railroad  operating 
practices.  It  Is  recognized  that  employee 
training  Is  inadequate  today,  and  could  be- 
come more  critical  as  new  technology  re- 
shapes the  industry.  It  seems  imperative  that 
formal,  intensive  training  programs  be  given 
high  priority  along  with  human  factors  re- 
search. At  the  same  lime,  railroad  rules 
and  practices  must  be  kept  responsive  to 
change  so  that  a  high  level  of  safety  may  be 
maintained. 

The  modern  industrial  economy  Is  de- 
pendent upon  hazardous  materials  that  are 
shipped  throughout  the  country.  Conse- 
quently, the  entire  transp>ortatlon  network, 
particularly  the  railroads  upon  which  a 
large  share  of  chemicals,  explosives,  fuels, 
and  the  like  travel,  must  have  the  capacity 
to  transport  them  safely.  A  top  priority 
should  be  the  complete  evaluation  of  all  fac- 
tors related  to  the  transportation  of  these 
commodities.  Particularly,  container  stand- 
ards for  hazardous  materials  must  take  Into 
account  Impact  and  stress  requirements 
commensurate  with  today's  longer,  heavier 
and  faster  trains. 

The  motoring  public  Is  part  of  the  safety 
problem  at  the  grade  crossing.  Drivers  must 
be  educated  to  accept  the  meaning  of  warn- 
ing devices  and  be  required  to  heed  them. 
Compliance  must  be  enforced.  Because  this 
Is  a  matter  of  public  safety,  public  programs 
must  be  immediately  Initiated  and  properly 
funded  to  provide  the  motorist  with  positive, 
uniform  and  adequate  Information  about  th& 
hazard  at  the  crossing.  More  emphatically, 
firm  and  prompt  consideration  must  be  given 
to  better  use  of  existing  funds  and  the 
making  available  of  additional  public  funds 
to  meet  the  Increasing  costs  of  crossing  pro- 
tection and  grade  separation,  and  to  increase 
the  number  of  grade  crossings  with  auto- 
matic protection.  There  should  be  a  long 
range,  public  commitment  to  eliminate  this 
unnecessary   and   tragic   loss   of   life. 

Other  Improvements  In  railroad  safety 
must  necessarily  involve  substantial  com- 
mitment of  public  and  private  resources  For 
Government,  a  major  commitment  should  be 
toward  research:  for  industry,  upgrading  and 
maintenance  of  plant  should  be  foremost. 
Management  and  labor  should  cooperate  to 
reduce  human  error.  The  economic  restraints 
on  the  railroad  Industry  make  It  essential 
that  public  policy  be  directed  toward  the 
development  of  financial  incentives  to  sup- 
port rail  safety. 

SUMMARY    CONCLUSIONS 

Recognizing  that  there  have  been  long- 
standing differences  among  the  three  groups 
represented  on  the  Task  Force,  the  parties 
sought  to  emphasize  areas  of  agreement 
rather  than  disagreement  plus  their  mu- 
tuality of  interest  in  railroad  safety.  The 
consensus  view  of  the  Task  Force  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Railroad  safety  Is  a  problem,  national  In 
scope,  of  concern  to  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  labor  and  management 
and  which  has  been  accented  in  recent  years 
by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  train  ac- 
cidents, particularly  derailments. 

Fatalities  resulting  from  railroad  accidents 
occur  mostly  at  grade  crossings.  Trespassers 
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rank  aecoild  m  the  number  of  fatalities,  and 
employees  third. 

Transportation  of  hazardous  materials — 
chemicals,  gases,  explosives  and  fuels — Is  an 
economic  necessity.  Involvement  of  these  ma- 
terials In  train  accidents  creates  a  new  di- 
mension If  public  concern  over  railroad 
safety 

Reported  causes  of  train  accidents  are  al- 
most evenly  divided  among  defects  In  or  fall- 
"re  of  traik  and  roadbed,  defects  In  or  fail- 
ure of  eqi|ipment.  and  human  error. 

Existing;  Federal  and  State  rail  safety  regu- 
lations doj  not.  In  most  Instances,  provide 
standards  for  track,  roadbed,  equipment,  em- 
ployee training  and  qualifications  or  rules 
governing  safe  railroad  operations. 

Acclden^  reporting  and  Investigation  prac- 
tices are  Inadequate.  Available  statistics  do 
not  relate!  sufficiently  to  determination  of 
primary  aitd  contributory  causes. 

Besearclj  Into  factors  affecting  railroad 
safety  is  Inadequate  because  It  has  been 
sporadic  a«d  not  coordinated. 

Present  [Federal,  State  and  Industry  pro- 
grams to  rfeduce  hazards  at  railway-highway 
grade  croaslngs  are  extremely  narrow  and 
Inadequately  funded. 

I        RECOMMENDATIONS 

Regardlees  of  the  difference  In  the  views 
of  the  parQes,  It  Is  recognized  that  the  safety 
e«p«rience  of  the  American  railroads  during 
tbe-past  fqw  years  Is  at  a  point  where  some 
effective  sdeps  must  be  taken  to  bring  the 
problem  u|ider  control.  It  is  also  recognized 
that  the  i^ubllc  and  Congress  will  demand 
definite  a^urance  that  safety  will  be  Im- 
proved. So^tlons  short  of  broad  Federal  reg- 
ulation m«y  not  adequately  meet  the  situa- 
tion. Therefore,  even  though  further  regula- 
tion creates  some  problems  for  each  of  the 
parties,  th^  Task  Force  agrees  that  legislation 
authorizing  broad  Federal  regulatory  powers 
should  belenacted  with  certain  safeguards. 
It  is  further  recommended  that  a  perma- 
nent advlstiry  committee  be  established,  by 
law.  representing  management,  labor,  and 
State  regulatory  commissions,  to  giUde  and 
assist  in  thje  development  of  safety  standards 
and  other  rtlated  matters.  The  specific  recom- 
mendatlon4  of  this  Task  Force  are: 

1.  That  jthe  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
through  ttte  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, have  {authority  to  promulgate  reason- 
able and  becessary  rules  and  regulations 
establlshin);  safety  standards  in  all  areas 
of  railroad  safety,  through  such  notice,  hear- 
ing and  review  procedures  as  will  protect  the 
rights  of  a$  interested  parties. 

2.  In  ordjer  to  strengthen  the  administra- 
tion of  Pe<|eral  rail  safety  regulations,  there 
should  be  ^established  a  National  Railroad 
Safety  AdvUory  Committee  to  advise,  con- 
sult with,  land  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  on  matters  relating  to  the 
activities  aiid  functions  of  the  Department 
in  the  fleldi  of  railroad  safety.  The  Commit- 
tee would  tje  chaired  by  the  Federal  Railroad 
Admlnlstraior  with  the  remaining  members 
appointed  jby  the  Secretary  to  represent 
equally  the  State  regulatory  commissions, 
railroad  management  and  labor.  The  Secre- 
tary would|  submit  to  the  Committee  pro- 
posed safet»  standards  and  amendments  and 
afford  it  a]  reasonable  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare a  report  on  the  technical  feasibility, 
reasonableness,  and  practicability  of  each 
such  propoial  prior  to  adoption.  The  Com- 
mittee may]  propose  safety  standards  to  the 
Secretary  fir  his  consideration. 

3.  Exlstliig  State  rail  safety  statutes  and 
regulations!  remain  in  force  xxntil  and  un- 
less preempted  by  Federal  regulation.  Ad- 
ministration of  the  program  should  be 
through  a  Federal-State  partnership.  Includ- 
ing state  certification  similar  to  the  certifi- 
cation prlnictples  set  forth  in  the  Federal 
Natural  Gap  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968. 

4.  The  Advisory  Committee  be  directed  to 
study  the  present  delegation  of  authority 
to  the  Association  of  American  Railrofids' 
Bureau  of  tlxplosives  in  certain  areas  of  the 


Transportation  of  Explosives  and  Other  Dan- 
gerous Articles  Act. 

5.  A  research  program  be  Initiated  by  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry  Into  railroad  safety 
technology,  which  should  be  funded  immedi- 
ately for  an  initial  three  year  period,  over 
and  above  existing  research  programs. 

6.  Formal  employee  training  programs  be 
expanded  by  railroad  management,  with  the 
cooperation  of  labor  and  government,  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  compliance  with  safe 
operating  practices  and  reducing  the  impact 
of  human  error  In  the  accident  experience. 

7.  An  expanded,  concerted  program  of 
grade  crossing  safety  be  undertaken  utilizing 
established  Federal  and  State  agencies  and 
advisory  groups  to  set  uniform  procedures 
and  standards.  Early  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  development  of  improved  crossing 
protection  at  lower  cost  plus  greater  em- 
phasis placed  on  driver  education  and  traffic 
enforcement.  In  addition  to  more  extensive 
use  of  existing  Federal  funds  now  allocable 
to  present  highway  safety  programs,  there 
must  be  new  sources  of  funding  to  finance 
an  expanded  grade  crossing  program. 

8.  The  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
should  revise,  in  consultation  with  railroad 
management,  labor,  and  state  regulatory 
conunlssions,  its  rules  for  reporting  of  acci- 
dents. The  aim  should  be  to  make  the  data 
more  current,  more  uniform  and  to  identify 
causes  more  accurately. 

9.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  In  con- 
sultation with  and  assistance  of  the  Task 
Force  and  appropriate  Congressional  com- 
mittees should  draft  proposed  legislation  to 
implement  these  recommendations. 

R.  N.  Whitman.  Chairman,  Federal  Rail- 
road Administrator;  Charles  J.  Fain, 
Subchalrman,  Commissioner,  Missouri 
Public  Service  Conamisslon;  Willis  P. 
Ward,  Chairman,  Michigan  Public 
Service  Commission;  John  P.  Vukasln, 
Jr..  Commissioner,  California  Public 
Utilities  Conunlssion. 

George  E.  Leighty,  Subchalrman,  Chair- 
man. Railway  Labor  Executives'  Asso- 
ciation; Thomas  M.  Goodfellow.  Sub- 
chalrman. President,  Association  of 
American  Railroads;  Al  H.  Chesser. 
Vice  President.  National  Legislative 
Representative,  United  Transportation 
Union;  Donald  S.  Beattie,  Executive 
Secretary.  Railway  Labor  Executives- 
Association;  William  E.  Skutt.  Assist- 
ant Grand  Chief  Engineer,  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers;  William 
D.  Lamprecht,  Vice  President.  Systems 
Operations,  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany; James  R.  Thome,  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Operating  Dept.,  Seaboard  Coast 
Line  Railroad;  C.  V.  Cowan,  Vice  Pres- 
ident. Operating  Group,  Baltimore  & 
Ohio/Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Company. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  sponsor  of  the  adminis- 
tration's Railroad  Safety  and  Research 
Act  of  1969. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  railroad  safety.  An  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  June  26  succinctly  points  out  the  scope 
of  the  problem  now  facing  this  Nation ; 

There  now  are  around  30,000  railroad  ac- 
cidents a  year — approaching  100  a  day.  The 
number  of  accidents  where  damage  to  raU- 
road  property  totaled  $750  or  more  was  8.028 
in  1968.  up  83%  from  4.378  in  1962,  despite 
a  decline  in  miles  traveled. 

There  now  are  about  15  derailment  a  day, 
compared  with  nine  in  1964. 

Last  year  2.359  persons  were  killed  in  rail- 
road accidents  and  24.608  were  injured.  In 
contrast,  351  persons  died  in  airline  accidents. 

And  in  1967.  the  latest  year  for  which  fig- 
ures are  available,  accidents  cost  the  nation's 
railroads  $266.3  million  in  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses— a  figure  equal  to  more  than  a  half  of 
the  net  Income  of  all  U.S.  railroads  that  vear. 


Mr.  President,  the  entire  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  in  our  so- 
ciety, which  is  so  technologically  sophis- 
ticated, we  depend  more  and  more  on  the 
transportation  of  hazardous  substances. 
Public  outcry  earUer  this  year  concerning 
the  shipment  of  poisonous  gas  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  to  the  east  coast 
really  only  scratched  the  surface  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  chemicals  shipped 
by  our  Nation's  common  carriers.  Rail- 
roads, because  of  the  fact  that  manage- 
ment can  control  the  use  of  rails  and 
rights-of-way,  are  inherently  the  safest 
method  for  transportation  of  potentially 
dangerous  chemicals  and  explosives. 
Nevertheless,  all  of  us  reaUze  that  in- 
creased accidents,  greater  speeds,  and 
more  hazardous  shipments  provide  a  very 
lethal  combination. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  all  of  us  agree 
that  the  antiquated  laws  the  Federal 
Government  now  has  on  its  books  cannot 
adequately  insure  that  transportation  of 
hazardous  materials  will  be  as  safe  as 
humanly  possible.  Therefore,  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  administration 
has  submitted  a  bill  which  is  realistic, 
comprehensive,  and  farsighted.  I,  person- 
ally, believe  the  excellence  of  the  bill  is 
to  a  large  measure  attributed  to  the 
unique  cooperation  that  went  into  its 
formation. 

As  you  may  know.  Secretary  Volpe  on 
May  1  announced  the  fonnation  of  a  task 
force  to  study  the  problems  connected 
with  railroad  safety.  This  task  force  was 
made  up  of  representatives  of  railroad 
management,  representatives  of  railroad 
labor,  and  State  representatives.  Regi- 
nald N.  Whitman,  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administrator,  was  chairman  of  the  task 
force.  I  recall,  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Commerce  Committee  first  held  hearings 
on  railroad  safety  in  the  latter  pait  of 
May,  Mr.  Whitman  testified  before  our 
committee.  Concerning  the  work  of  the 
task  force,  Mr.  Whitman  stated  at  that 
time: 

We  have  set  a  target  date  of  June  30. 
for  our  report  to  the  Secretary.  I  may  sound 
too  optimistic  but  until  I  know  otherwise. 
I  expect  labor,  management  and  the  States  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity and  challenge  of  participating  In  the 
development  of  Federal  policy. 

Primarily  because  of  Mr.  Whitman's 
dedication,  persistence,  and  skill,  the  task 
force  made  its  report  exactly  on  time. 
Mr.  Whitman  spelled  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  task  force  to  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Subcommittee  at 
hearings  held  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in 
the  middle  of  July.  Unfortunately.  I  was 
imable  to  attend  those  hearings,  but  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
<Mr.  Hartke)  ,  who  presided  at  the  hear- 
ings, summed  up  my  feelings  concerning 
the  task  force  when  he  told  Mr.  Whit- 
man: 

I  want  to  offer  my  congratulations  for  the 
fine  work  that  you  have  done  and  I  hope  you 
will  convey  to  the  task  force  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  fact  that  they  have 
moved  as  rapidly  as  they  have  In  this  field. 

In  addition,  the  task  force,  imder  the 
direction  of  Reginald  Whitman,  issued 
a  report  which  not  only  was  put  together 
and  finalized  within  60  days,  submitted 
when  promised,  and  was  comprehensive, 
but  it  was  also  unanimously  supported  by 
the  broad  spectrum  of  Interests  repre- 
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sented  on  the  task  force.  The  specific 
recommendations  of  the  task  force  were: 
First.  That  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, through  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, have  authority  to  promul- 
gate reasonable  and  necessary  rules  and 
regulations  establishing  safety  standards 
in  all  areas  of  railroad  safety,  through 
such  notice,  hearing  and  review  proce- 
dures as  will  protect  the  rights  of  all 
interested  parties. 

Second.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  rail  safety  regu- 
lations,  there  should  be  established  a 
National  Railroad  Safety  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  advise,  consult  with,  and  make 
recommendations   to  the   Secretary  on 
matters  relating   to   the   activities   and 
functions  of  the  Department  in  the  field 
of  railroad  safety.  The  Committee  would 
be  chaired  by  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministrator with  the  remaining  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  to  represent 
equally   the   State   regulatory   commis- 
sions, railroad  management,  and  labor. 
The  Secretary  would  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee  proposed   safety   standards   and 
amendments  and  afford  it  a  reasonable 
opportimlty  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
technical  feasibility,  reasonableness,  and 
practicability  of  each  such  proposal  prior 
to  adoption.  The  Committee  may  propose 
safety  standards  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
consideration. 

Third.  Existing  State  rail  safety  stat- 
utes and  regulations  remain  in  force  imtil 
and  unless  preempted  by  Federal  regula- 
tion. Administration  of  the  program 
should  be  through  a  Federal-State  part- 
nership, including  State  certification 
similar  to  the  certification  principles  set 
forth  in  the  Federal  Natural  Gas  Plpe- 
Une  Safety  Act  of  1968. 

Fourth.  The  Advisory  Committee  be 
directed  to  study  the  present  delegation 
of  authority  to  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads'  Bureau  of  Explosives  in 
certain  aresis  of  the  Transportation  of 
Explosives  and  Other  Dangerous  Articles 
Act. 

Fifth.  A  research  program  be  initiated 
by  Government  and  industry  into  rail- 
road safety  technology,  which  should  be 


funded  Immediately  for  an  initial  3-year 
period,  over  and  above  existing  research 
programs. 

Sixth.  Formal  employee  training  pro- 
grams be  expanded  by  railroad  manage- 
ment, with  the  cooperation  of  labor  and 
government,  for  the  purpose  of  Insuring 
compliance  with  safe  operating  practices 
and  reducing  the  Impact  of  hunMin  error 
In  the  accident  experience. 

Seventh.  An  expanded,  concerted  pro- 
gram of  grade  crossing  safety  be  under- 
taken utilizing  established  Federal  and 
State  agencies  and  advisory  groups  to 
set  uniform  procedures  and  standards. 
Early  attention  must  be  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  improved  crossing  protec- 
tion at  lower  cost  plus  greater  emphasis 
placed  on  driver  education  and  traffic 
enforcement.  In  addition  to  more  exten- 
sive use  of  existing  Federal  funds  now 
allocable  to  present  highway  safety  pro- 
grams, there  must  be  new  soin-ces  of 
funding  to  finance  an  expanded  grade 
crossing  program. 

Eighth.  The  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration should  revise,  in  consultation 
with  railroad  management,  labor,  and 
State  regulatory  commissions,  its  rules 
for  reporting  of  accidents.  The  aim 
should  be  to  make  the  data  more  current, 
more  uniform,  and  to  identify  causes 
more  accurately. 

I  think  Mr.  Whitman  best  summed  up 
the  significance  of  this  excellent  task 
force  report  when  he  made  the  following 
comment  during  the  Indiana  hearings: 
Of  great  significance  is  the  fact  that  the 
recommendations  represent  the  unanimous 
views  of  management,  labor  and  the  States. 
We  have  here  a  landmark  development  ol 
labor-management  cooperation.  The  report 
sets  the  stage  for  a  new  era  of  cooperation  in 
building  a  safer  railroad  system.  We  hope  to 
build  from  this  base  of  mutual  Interest  and 
commitment  to  rail  safety,  a  meaningful 
program  that  will  get  the  Job  done. 

Last  week.  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Volpe  submitted  to  the  Senate  the 
comprehensive  bill  that  we  are  Introduc- 
ing today.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  sponsor  of 
the  bill,  which  I  hope  will  be  promptly 
enacted.  Over  the  years  we  have  heard 
numerous  comments  concerning  the  need 


for  a  balanced  transportation  system. 
Unfortuantely.  seldom  have  such  com- 
ments been  associated  with  concrete  ac- 
tion designed  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
all  modes  of  transportation.  This  year 
as  we  move  toward  the  establishment  of 
an  airports-airways  trust  fund,  as  urban 
mass  transportation  program,  and  some 
future  relief  for  the  Nation's  railroads.  I. 
for  one,  strongly  sense  the  feeling  that 
we  have  moved  from  a  period  of  specula- 
tion and  comment  to  a  period  of  con- 
struction action.  Certainly,  the  bill  is 
indicative  of  such  action  and  can  serve 
as  a  vehicle  to  form  the  basis  for  an  up- 
to-date  and  an  effective  Government  in- 
volvement in  railroad  safety. 

In  this  connection.  I  am  mindful  that 
some  parties  having  an  interest  in  the 
provisions  of  this  proposed  legislation 
have  some  reservations  with  regard  to 
portions  of  it.  For  example,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  some  of  the  States  are 
concerned  about  the  Federal  preemption 
provision  with  respect  to  safety  stand- 
ards in  those  instances  where  such  pre- 
emption may  prove  to  impinge  upon  the 
efforts  of  a  State  to  establish  standards 
higher  than  those  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I.  personally,  feel  confident  that  such 
concerns  will  be  accorded  every  consid- 
eration by  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
In  order  to  result  In  a  meaningful  meas- 
ure which  will  be  acceptable  to  most  in- 
terested parties.  In  other  words,  while  I 
fully  recognize  the  reported  concerns  of 
some  interested  parties,  I  personally  do 
not  feel  that  such  concerns  are  insur- 
mountable or  detract  in  any  way  from 
the  merits  of  the  principal  thrust  of 
this  administration's  proposed  legisla- 
tion concerning  railroad  safety. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  afford  all 
of  the  Senators  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  bill  fully.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  comparative  analysis  that  I 
have  prepared  between  this  bill  and  a  bill 
introduced  earlier  this  year  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  be  printed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


CoMPARATivi:  Analysis  op  Railroad  Safety 
(S.  1933  introduced  by  Senator  Hartke 
administration  bill 

Title:  "Railroad  Safety  and  Research  Act  of  1969" 

Section  Two — Gives  the  Secretary  of  Transporatlon  rule  making 
authority  In  aU  areas  affecting  railroad  safety,  including  qualifica- 
tions of  employees  except  with  respect  to  those  employees  not 
engaged  In  railroad  operations  as  defined  by  the  Secretary. 

Consideration  would  be  given  to  existing  rules  and  regulations 
prior  to  an  enactment  of  this  bill,  but  existing  rail  safety  statutes 
are  in  fact,  repealed  (see  Section  7  under  this  analysis) . 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  conduct  railroad  safety  research. 

Provides  for  notice  and  hearings  In  connection  with  any  rule 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  grant  such  exemptions  from  regula- 
tions which  he  finds  to  be  in  the  public  interest  and  consistent 
with  railroad  safety.  ^.       ^  ,        ^ 

Provides  for  Judicial  review  of  any  final  agency  action  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  under  this  act. 

Section  Three— Supplements  18  USC  831-835  by  directing  the 
Secretary  to  establish  adequate  faclUtles  and  technical  staff  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  capability  to  evaluate  the  hazards  connected 
with  the  transportation  of  hazardous  materials.  Sets  up  the  central 
reporting  system  for  hazardous  materials  ac<ddent6  and  provides  a 
mandate  for  the  Secretary  to  study  thU  entire  area  and  reconunend 
appropriate  steps  which  can  be  taken  immediately  to  provide 
greater  control  with  the  safe  movement  of  hazardous  materials. 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Legislation  Pending  Before  the  Senate 
and  S.  3061.  the  administration  bill) 

HASTKE    BILL 

Title  S.  1933  "Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1969" 
Section  Two — Gives  the  Secretary  rule  making  authority  of  facul- 
ties and  equipment,  but  specifically  excludes  authority  relating  to 
the  qualifications  of  employees. 

This  bill  would  supplement  provisions  of  law  and  regulations  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment.  Unlike  the  Administration  Bill.  It 
does  not  repeal  existing  law. 

No  comparable  provision. 

No  comparable  provision. 

Section  7(b) .  The  Secretary  may  grant  exemptions  after  a  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

No  comparable  provision. 

No  comparable  provision. 
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ACMnnSTKATION    BILL 

Section  *— tstabllshes  a  Railroad  Safety  Advisory  Committee, 
R3AC.  chaired  by  the  Federal  Railroad  Administrator  and  having 
eight  memberi  appointed  by  the  Secretary  (two  public  members, 
two  members  1  from  railroad  labor,  two  members  from  railroad 
management,  ind  two  members  from  the  National  Association  of 
State  Public  dtlllty  Commission). 

Requires  tha  Secretary  to  submit  all  j»-opo6ed  rule  making  to  the 
Railroad  Safety  Advisory  Committee,  which  will  have  sixty  days  to 
comment  on  {he  necessity,  feasibility.  reasonablUty  and  practi- 
cability of  each  proposal. 

Section  S — I^oepectlvely  excludes  state  or  local  regulation  In  the 
rail  safety  fleltf. 

ConUnues  tlie  effect  of  state  and  local  safety  requlremento  In 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  unless  the  Secretary  prescribes 
Federal  safet)  standards  covering  the  subject  matter  of  the 
particular  ataOe  or  local  ssifety  requirement. 

Section  6 — a,  Declaration  of  Congress  urging  maximum  co-opera- 
tion between  ijhe  Federal  Government  and  the  states. 

Authorizes  |he  Secretary  to  delegate  to  the  Indlvlduad  states 
(upon  the  reqvest  of  a  state)  Inspection  services  and  related  i»o- 
grams  necessary  for  compliance  with  the  Act.  The  state  would  have 
to  certify  tba|  It  was  able  and  willing  to  receive  the  delegated 
authority  and  Would  be  required  to  report  annually  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 

The  Secretaiy  Is  also  authorized  to  pro\ide  assistance  to  those 
states  who  participate  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  railroad  safety 
I»'ogram. 
-  Section  7— ftepeals  the  existing  rail  safety  statutes  (the  more 
-recenrsubstan^ve  one  being  enacted  In  1920) .  However,  this  section 
also  specifies  that  substantive  requirements  under  the  acts  repealed 
will  continue  In  effect  until  amended,  repealed  or  modified  by  the 
Secretary.         | 

The  section  ilso  specifically  preserves  any  pending  act  or  proceed- 
ing under  any  t>f  the  acts  repealed. 

(See  footno^  Jfl  for  a  list  of  the  specific  acts  repealed  by  this 
section ) 

Section  g — <^lves  the  Secretary  authority  to  conduct  Investiga- 
tions. Issue  sulipoenas,  depositions,  etc. 

Preserves  thfc  role  of  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board. 
NTSB,  with  reject  to  determining  the  cause  and  probable  cause  of 
accidents  and :  reporting  the  facts,  conditions,  and  circumstances 
relating  theretb. 

Excludes  carrier  records  or  reports  by  the  Secretary  for  the  Nation- 
al Transportation  Safety  Board  from  use  as  evidence  In  tort  cases 
growing  out  of  jany  matter  mentioned  in  such  reports. 

Section  9 — This  section  provides  for  a  study  of  the  grade  cross- 
ing problem  atid  Includes  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  consider 
ways  and  m«aas  of  funding  any  remedies  the  study  might 
recommend. 

Section  10— (Makes  it  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  by  rail- 
road to  vlolat<  any  rule,  regulation,  or  standard  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  -and*  r  this  Act. 
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civil  penalties  ranging  from  $250  to  $750. 


Separability  Provision, 
e  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


Section  three  contlnuea  state  laws  for  regulattona  and  limits 
application  of  Federal  law  to  those  instances  where  the  Federal 
law  Imposes  a  standard  of  safety  equal  to  or  higher  than  the 
standard  Imposed  by  the  particular  provision  of  state  law  or  regula- 
tion. 

There  is  no  comparable  provision  directly  on  point.  However 
Section  three  which  specifically  preserves  the  authority  of  the 
states  with  respect  to  railroad  safety  regulation  tends  to  nm 
counter  to  Section  six  In  the  Administration  Bill. 


No  comparable  provision.  However,  Section  two  of  the  Hartke  Bill 
which  gives  the  Secretary  the  general  rule  making  authority  over 
the  safety  of  facilities  and  equipment  specifically  notes  that  such 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  would  swpplemcnf  provisions  of 
law  and  regulations  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Section  seven  (a)  contains  a  similar  provision. 
No  comparable  provision. 

No  comparable  provision. 
No  comparable  provision. 

The  comparable  provision  Is  contained  In  Section  Two. 


Section  four  contains  civil  penalties  from  $500  to  $1,000  for  each 
\-iolatlon. 

Each  day  of  the  violation  constitutes  a  separate  offense. 

Section  five  (a)  gives  the  Attorney  General  enforcement  author- 
ity in  any  District  Court.  Section  4(b)  permits  compromise  of 
penalty  by  the  Secretary. 

No  comparable  provision. 

Section  five  (a)  gives  the  Attorney  General  power  to  seek  an 
Injunction.  In  addition.  Sections  six  (a)  and  (b)  and  (c)  give  the 
Secretary  cease  and  desist  powers. 


Section  five  (b)  includes  trial  by  jiuy  also. 

An  open-ended  authorization  for  funds  to  carry  out  the  Act. 

Section  ten  contains  the  same  standard  provision. 

Section  six  giving  the  Secretary  cease  and  desist  powers  (referred 
to  in  the  comparison  under  Section  10  of  the  Administration  Bill) 

Section  eight  provides  that  "Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  In  any  way 
be  construed  or  applied  so  as  to  abridge,  modify,  limit,  supersede, 
or  repeal  any  provision  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  151-188) 
or  any  agreements  made  pursuant  thereto." 


ng  acts  are  among  those  repealed  by  Section  Seven  In 
Administration  Bill: 

Appliance  Acts  (45  U.S.C.  1  through  16)— 1  through  7 
enacted  March  2.  1893;  Section  8  through  10  of  title 
March  2,  1903;  Section  11  through  16  of  title  45 
4prU  14.  1910. 

Ash  Pan  Act  (45  U.S.C.  17  through  21)  was  enacted 


Locomotive  Inspection  Act  (45  U.S.C.  22  through  29) 
enacted  February  17.  1911,  amended  March  4,  1915 
June  7.  1924.  There  were  other  minor  amendments 

pay  for  Inopeciors  and  -nethods  of  Inspection. 


A  Joint  resolution  directing  the  ICC  to  conduct  a  study  with 
respect  to  block-signal  systems  and  devices  for  automatic  control 
of  trains  (45  U.S.C.  35)  was  enacted  in  1906  and  presumably  the 
ICC  made  its  report. 

The  ICC  was  given  authority  to  Investigate  and  test  safety 
devices  used  In  railroad  operations    (45  U.S.C.  36)    in  May   1908. 

Mail  Car  Inspection  (45  U.3.C.  37)  was  given  to  the  ICC  May  27. 
1908. 

Accident  Investigation  and  Reporting  was  given  Jointly  to  rail- 
roads and  the  ICC  (46  UJ3.C.  38-43)  May  6,  1910. 

The  Hours  of  Service  Act  (46  U.S.C.  61-64)   was  passed  In  1907. 
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S.  306S— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  CREATE  A  NATIONAL  INSTI- 
TUTE OP  DIGESTIVE  DISEASES 
AND  NUTRITION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  create  a  National  Institute  of  Di- 
gestive Diseases  and  Nutrition  in  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

The  Investigations  and  findings  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  have  brought  to  public  at- 
tention in  a  dramatic  way  the  depend- 
ency of  the  human  body  upon  food  and 
proper  nutrition.  The  committee  hsis 
brought  to  light  the  connection  between 
nutrients  and  mental  and  physical 
growth. 

But  nutrition  is  more  than  the  intake 
of  food.  It  Involves  an  understanding  of 
the  way  the  human  body  utilizes  food 
throughout  the  digestive  system.  This  in 
turn  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
digestive  diseases. 

Digestive  diseases  include  disorders  of 
the  stomach,  intestines,  biliary  passages, 
liver,  and  pancreas.  Within  this  general 
description,  digestive  disorders  show  the 
following  incidence: 

Pirst.  Half  the  population  of  the 
United  States  has  digestive  complaints. 
One-sixth  of  all  illnesses  are  in  this 
category. 

Second.  One-third  of  all  cancer  deaths 
are  due  to  cancer  of  the  digestive  tract. 
Third.  Digestive  illnesses  are  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  hospitalization  and  for  in- 
ability to  work  due  to  illness.  An  average 
of  190,000  persons  are  absent  from  work 
each  day  because  of  digestive  disorders. 
Fourth.  Digestive  diseases  are  the 
third  leading  cause  of  death. 

Fifth.  Digestive  diseases  are  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  industrial  absenteeism 
among  male  employees. 

Sixth.  Approximately  1  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  is  lost  each  year 
due  to  digestive  disease,  costing  $8  bil- 
Uon. 

Seventh.  Estimated  annual  costs  of  di- 
gestive diseases  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  nearly  $175  million— $83.7 
million  of  it  for  medicaJ  care  and  $91 
million  more  for  disability  payments. 

Eighth.  The  economic  loss  In  this 
coimtry  due  to  peptic  ulcer  alone  is 
nearly  $1  million  a  year. 

Ninth.  For  digestive  disease,  23  percent, 
of  all  nonobstetrical  surgery  is  per- 
formed. 

Tenth.  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  ranks  as 
the  fourth  most  common  cause  of  death 
In  adults  at  the  present  time. 

The  education  and  training  of  med- 
ical doctors  to  cope  with  this  facet  of 
medical  practice  has  seriously  lagged. 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health  show 
that  141  trainees  in  digestive  disease 
have  been  helped  In  their  training,  com- 
pared to  1,146  cardiovascular  trainees. 
NTH  support  for  research  and  training 
totals  less  than  $30  million  a  year.  The 
average  medical  school  has  only  three 
teachers  in  digestive  diseases  as  com- 
pared  to  four  in  hematology,  or  disorders 
of  the  blood,  and  six  In  cardiovascular 
diseases. 

Fewer  than  1.500  t^iysidans  in  the 
country  treat  digestive  diseases  as  such, 
and  these  disorders  receive  less  than  5 


percent  of  the  extramural  research  sup- 
port funds  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

These  figures  amply  support,  I  believe, 
the  formation  of  a  National  Institute  of 
Digestive  Diseases  and  Nutrition.  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  now  will  establish  such 
an  Institute  In  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  It  will  be  authorized  to  conduct, 
coordinate,  and  foster  research  relating 
to  the  cause,  prevention,  and  methods 
of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  digestive 
diseases  and  nutrition.  It  will  be  able  to 
make  grants  in  aid  to  universities,  hos- 
pitals, laboratories  and  other  public  and 
private  agencies  and  to  individuals  for 
research  projects  in  these  fields.  It  will 
create  an  information  center  and  pro- 
mote the  circulation  of  information 
about  findings.  It  will  be  authorized  to 
maintain  research  fellows,  and  to  pro- 
vide training  and  instruction  in  the  diag- 
nosis, prevention,  and  treatment  of  di- 
gestive disorders. 

The  funds  needed  to  carry  out  these 
activities  are  not  itemized  in  the  bill, 
but  will  be  determined  after  hearings 
have  developed  the  extent  of  need  and 
the  appropriate  level  of  expenditure.  Ad- 
ministration of  these  duties  will  be  aided 
by  a  National  Advisory  Digestive  Dis- 
eases and  Nutrition  Council. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3063)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  support  research 
and  training  in  diseases  of  the  digestive 
tract,  including  the  liver  and  pancreas, 
and  diseases  of  nutrition,  and  aid  the 
States  in  the  development  of  community 
programs  for  the  control  of  these  dis- 
eases, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Yarborotjgh,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3063 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Aot  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Digestive 
Diseases  and  Nutrition  Act". 

FtTRPOSB 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  Im- 
prove the  health  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  through  the  conduct  of  researches. 
Investigations,  experiments,  and  demonstra- 
tions relating  to  the  cause,  prevention  and 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  the  digestive  tract,  including  the 
liver  and  pancreas,  and  diseases  of  nutrition; 
assist  and  foster  such  researches  and  otiier 
activities  by  public  and  private  agencies,  and 
promote  the  coordination  of  all  such  re- 
searches and  activities  and  the  useful  appli- 
cation of  their  results;  provide  training  In 
matters  relating  to  digestive  diseases  and 
nutrition  Including  refresher  courses  for 
physicians;  and  develop  and  assist  States  and 
other  agencies  In  the  use  of  the  most  effec- 
tive methods  in  the  promotion  and  mAlnte- 
nance  of  health  and  of  prevention,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  digestive  diseases  and  nu- 
trition. 

RESXARCH    AND    THAIMINC 

Sec.  3.  Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 


"Part  F— National  iKsrrruiK  op  Digestive 
Diseases  and  NtmtmoK 

"SSTABLISaMZNT    OF    INSTITirrE 

"Sec.  461.  There  Is  hereby  established  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  the  National  Insti- 
tute erf  Digestive  Diseases  and  Nutrition 
(hereafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
•InsUtute'). 

"DIGESTIVE    AKD    NtmUTIONAL    DISEASE 
RESEARCH    AND    TRAINING 

"Sec.  452.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
section  301  with  respect  to  digestive  diseases 
and  nutrition,  the  Secretary,  through  the 
Institute  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Digestive  Diseases  and  Nu- 
trition Council  (hereafter  In  this  part  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Council')  shall — 

"(a)  conduct,  assist,  and  foster  research- 
ers, investigations,  experiments,  and  demon- 
strations relating  to  the  cause,  prevention, 
and  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
digestive  diseases  and  nutrition; 

"(b)  promote  the  cocwdlnatlon  of  research 
and  control  programs  conducted  by  the  In- 
stitute, and  similar  programs  conducted  by 
other  agencies,  organizations  and  individ- 
uals; 

"(c)  make  available  research  facilities  cf 
the  Service  to  appropriate  public  authorities, 
and  to  health  oCDcials  and  scientists  engaged 
in  special  studies  related  to  the  purpjoses  of 
this  part; 

"(d)  make  grants-in-aid  to  universities, 
hospitals,  laboratories,  and  other  public  and 
private  agencies  and  Institutions,  and  to  in- 
dividuals for  such  research  projects  relating 
to  digestive  diseases  and  nutrition  as  are  rec- 
ommended by  the  Council,  including  grants 
to  such  agencies  and  institutions  for  the 
construction,  acquisition,  leasing,  equip- 
ment, and  maintenance  of  such  hospital, 
clinic,  laboratory,  and  related  facilities,  and 
for  the  care  of  such  patients  therein,  as  are 
necessary  for  such  research; 

"(e)  establish  an  information  center  on 
research,  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment of  digestive  diseases  and  nutrition,  and 
collect  emd  make  available,  through  publi- 
cations and  other  appropriate  means.  Infor- 
mation as  to,  and  the  particular  application 
of,  research  and  other  activities  carried  on 
pursuant  to  this  part; 

"(f)  secure  from  time  to  time,  and  for  such 
periods  as  he  deems  advisable,  the  assistance 
and  advice  of  persons  from  the  United  States 
or  abroad  who  are  experts  in  the  field  of  di- 
gestive diseases  and  nutrition;  and 

"(g)  In  accordance  with  regulations  and 
from  funds  appropriated  or  donated  for  the 
purpose  (1)  establish  and  maintain  research 
fellowships  in  the  Institute  and  elsewhere 
with  such  stipends  and  allowances  (Includ- 
ing travel  and  subsistence  expenses)  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  train  research  work- 
ers and  procure  the  assistance  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  promising  research  fellows  from 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  and.  In  addi- 
tion, provide  for  such  fellowships  through 
grants,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Council 
to  public  and  other  nonprofit  institutions: 
and  (2)  provide  training  and  instruction  and 
establish  and  maintain  trusteeships.  In  the 
Institute  and  elsewhere  in  matters  relating 
to  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment 
of  digestive  diseases  with  such  stipends  and 
allowances  (including  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses)  for  trainees  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary, the  niunber  of  persons  receiving  such 
training  and  Instruction,  and  the  number  of 
persons  holding  such  traineeshlps,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  CouncU,  and.  In  addition,  pro- 
vide for  such  training,  instruction,  and 
traineeshlps  through  grants,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Council,  to  public  and 
other  nonprofit  institutions. 

"ADMUnSTRATTON 

"Sec.  453.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  section  452  all  appropriate  provl- 
slons  of  section  301  shall  be  applicable  to 
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the  authority  ajT  the  Secretary,  and  grants- 
in-aid  for  dlgealtlve  diseases  and  nutritional 
research  and  training  projects  shall  be  made 
only  after  revlfcw  and  recommendation  of 
the  Council  m4de  pursuant  to  section  464. 
"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  accept 
conditional  glfti.  pursuant  to  section  501,  for 
study.  Investigation,  or  research  Into  the 
cause,  prevention,  or  methods  of  diagnosis 
or  treatment  of] digestive  diseases  and  nutri- 
tion, or  for  the  acquisition  of  grounds  or 
for  the  erection!  equipment,  or  maintenance 
of  premises,  buildings,  or  equipment  of  the 
Institute.  Donajtlons  of  •50.000  or  over  for 
carrying  out  tl^  purposes  of  this  part  may 
be  acknowledged  by  the  establishment  with- 
in the  Institution  of  suitable  memorials  to 
the  donors.        ] 

"rONCTlONS    OF  THE  COUNCIL 

"Sec.  454.  Thp  Council  is  authorized  to — 

"(a)  review  i^search  projects  or  programs 
submitted  to  o^  initiated  by  it  relating  to 
the  study  of  thi  cause,  prevention,  or  meth- 
ods of  diagnos^  or  treatment  of  digestive 
diseases,  and  certify  approval  to  the  Secre- 
tary, for  prosecution  under  section  452,  any 
such  projects  which  it  believes  show  promise 
of  malting  valuable  contributions  to  human 
knowledge  with  respect  to  the  cause,  preven- 
tion, or  metho4s  of  diagnosis  or  treatment 
of  digestive  diseases  and  nutrition; 
_  "(b)  review  a{>pllcatlons  from  any  univer- 
sity, hospital,  laboratory,  or  other  Institution 
or  agency,  whetber  public  or  private,  or  from 
Individuals,  foii  grants-in-aid  for  research 
projects  relating  to  digestive  diseases  and 
nutrition,  and  certify  to  the  Secretary  its 
approval  of  grai^ts-in-aid  in  the  cases  of  sucb 
projects  which  ^ow  promise  of  making  valu- 
able contnbuticbs  to  human  knowledge  with 
respect  to  the  ci&use,  prevention,  or  methods 
o#  diagnosis  or^  treatment  of  digestive  dis- 
eases and  nutrition: 

"(c)  review  ^PPllca^'oi^  from  any  public 
or  other  nonprofit  institution  for  grants-in- 
aid  for  training^  Instruction,  and  tralneeshlp 
In  matters  relating  to  the  diagnosis,  preven- 
tion, and  treatment  of  digestive  diseases  and 
nutrition,  and  certify  to  the  Secretary  Its  ap- 
proval of  such  applications  for  grants-in-aid 
aa  It  determine^  will  best  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Ac^: 

"(d)  collect  injformatlon  as  to  studies  which 
are  being  carrl^  on  in  the  United  States 
or  any  other  country  as  to  the  cause,  pre- 
vention, or  metl)ods  of  diagnosis  or  treatment 
at  digestive  diseases  and  nutrition,  by  cor- 
respondence or  by  personal  investigation  of 
such  studies,  atid  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  makes  available  such  Information 
through  appropriate  publications  for  the 
benefit  of  heal^i  and  welfare  agencies  and 
organizations  (public  or  private),  physicians, 
or  any  other  scientists,  and  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  general  public; 

"(e)  recommend  to  the  Secretary  for  ac- 
ceptance conditional  gifts  pursuaut  to  sec- 
tion 501  for  c4rrylng  out  the  purposes  cf 
this  part;  and 

"(f)  advise,  Consult  with,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"OTHER  AUTHOR!  PY   WTTH  RESPECT  TO   DIGESTIVE 
DISEASES    AND    NUTRITION 

part  shall  not  be  construed 
limiting — 

or  authority  of  the  Sec- 

^rvlce,  or  of  any  other  officer 

United  States,  relating  to 

causes,  prevention,  or  meth- 

or   treatment   of   digestive 

or 

of  money  therefor." 


•Sec.  455.  Thl^ 
a:  superseding 

(a)  the  funcltions 
cr^'tary  or  the 
or  agency  of 
the  study  of  th« 
ods  of   diagnosis 
diseases  and  nu  :rltion 

■■(b)    the  expenditure 
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NATIONAL    AOVII  ORY    DIGESTIVE    DISEASES    AND 
NUrRITlON    COUNCIL 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Sei  tion  217  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  a  nended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  folldwing  new  subsection; 

'(d)  The  National  Advisory  Digestive  Dis- 


eases and  Nutrition  Council  shall  consist  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  representative,  the  chief 
medical  ofdcer  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion or  his  representative,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  or  his  representative,  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy  or  his  repre- 
sentative, who  shall  be  ex  officio  members, 
and  twelve  members  appointed  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  twelve  appointed  members  shall  be 
leaders  in  the  fields  of  fundamental  sciences, 
medical  sciences,  education,  or  public  affairs, 
and  six  of  such  twelve  shall  be  selected  from 
leading  medical  or  scientific  authorities  who 
are  outstanding  in  the  study,  diagnosis,  or 
treatment  of  digestive  diseases  and  nutrition. 
Each  appointed  member  of  the  Council  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except 
that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term, 
and  except  that,  of  the  members  first  ap- 
pointed, three  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  three  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  two- years,  and  three  shall  hold  office  for 
a  term  of  one  year,  as  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  time  of  appointment.  None  of 
such  twelve  members  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointment until  a  year  has  elapsed  since 
the  end  of  his  preceding  term.  Every  two 
years  the  Council  shall  elect  one  member  to 
act  as  Chairman  for  the  succeeding  two-year 
period." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  217(b) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "diges- 
tive diseases  and  nutrition,"  immediately 
after  "blindness,". 

(c)  Paragraph  (d)  of  section  301  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or,  with  respect 
to  digestive  diseases  and  nutrition,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Advisory  Digestive 
Diseases  and  Nutrition  Council,"  Im- 
mediately after  "National  Advisory  Heart 
Council,". 

(d)  Section  301(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "or,  with  respect  to  digestive 
diseases  and  nutrition,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  National  Advisory  Digestive 
Diseases  and  Nutrition  Council,"  im- 
mediately after  "National  Advisory  Dental 
Research  Council,". 

CONTROL    GRANTS 

Sec.  5.  Title  ni  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  section  315  the  following  new 
section: 

■'GRANTS  FOR  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS  OF  DIGES- 
TIVE   DISEASES    AND    NUTRITION    CONTROL 

"Sec  316.  (a)  To  enable  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  part  P  of  title  IV 
and  to  assist,  through  grants.  States,  coun- 
ties, health  districts,  and  other  ptolltical  sub- 
divisions of  the  State,  and  public  and  non- 
profit agencies,  institutions,  and  other  orga- 
nizations, in  establishing  and  maintaining 
organized  community  programs  of  digestive 
diseases  and  nutrition  control,  including 
grants  for  demonstrations  and  the  training 
of  personnel,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  purposes. 
For  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  total  sum  from  the  appropriation 
under  this  subsection  which  shall  be  avail- 
able for  allotment  among  the  several  States, 
and  shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations, 
from  time  to  time  make  allotments  from  such 
sum  to  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  ( 1 ) 
the  population,  and  (2)  the  financial  need  of 
the  respective  States.  Upon  making  such  al- 
lotments, the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  the  amounts  thereof, 
"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  determine  the  amounts  to  be  paid  to 
each  State  under  this  section  from  the  allot- 
ments to  such  State,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  amounts  so 
determined,  reduced  or  increased,  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  the  amounts  by  which  he  finds 
that  estimates  of  required  expenditures  with 


respect  to  any  prior  p>erlod  were  greater  or 
less  than  the  actual  expenditures  for  such 
period:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may 
determine  and  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  amoimts  to  be  paid  to  a  county, 
health  district,  other  political  subdivision 
of  the  State  or  to  any  public  or  nonprofit 
agency,  institution,  or  other  organlsiiatlon 
in  the  State,  if  he  finds  that  payment  to 
such  subdivision  or  other  organization  has 
been  recommended  by  the  State  health  au- 
thority of  the  State  and  (1)  that  the  State 
health  authority  has  not,  prior  to  August  1 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  allotment  is 
made,  presented  and  had  approved  a  plan  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (c),  or  (2)  that 
the  State  health  authority  is  not  authorized 
by  law  to  make  payments  to  such  other 
organization. 

"(c)  The  moneys  so  paid  to  any  State  or 
to  any  political  subdivision  or  other  orga- 
nization, shall  be  expended  solely  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
and  In  accordance  with  plans,  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  which  have  been  presented  by 
the  health  authority  of  such  State,  or,  under 
the  circumstances  specified  in  subsection 
(b)(1),  by  the  political  subdivision,  or  the 
agency,  institution  or  other  organization  to 
whom  the  payment  is  made,  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  any  such  plan  contains  provisions 
relating  to  mental  health,  by  the  mental 
health  authority  of  such  State. 

"(d)  Money  so  paid  from  allotments  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  paid  upon  the  con- 
dition that  there  shall  be  spent  in  such  State 
for  the  same  general  purpose  from  funds  of 
such  State  and  Its  political  subdivisions  (or 
in  the  case  of  payments  to  a  political  sub- 
division or  to  an  agency,  institution  or  other 
organization  imder  circumstances  specified 
in  subsection  (b)(1),  from  funds  of  such 
political  subdivision  or  organization),  an 
amount  determined  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations. 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
the  health  authority  of  the  States  (or.  In  the 
case  of  pajrments  to  any  political  subdivision 
or  any  agency.  Institution,  or  other  organi- 
zation under  the  circumstances  specified  in 
subsection  (b)(1),  such  subdivision  or  or- 
ganization )  finds  that,  with  respect  to  money 
paid  to  the  State,  subdivision,  or  organiza- 
tion out  of  appropriations  under  subsection 
(a) ,  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  eltlier — 

"(1)   the  provisions  of  this  section: 

"(2)  the  plan  submitted  under  svibsectlon 
(c);  or 

'■(3)  the  regulations; 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  health 
authority,  political  subdivision,  or  organiza- 
tion that  further  payments  will  not  be  made 
to  the  State,  subdivision,  or  organization 
from  appropriations  under  subsection  (a) 
(or  in  his  discretion  that  further  payments 
will  not  be  made  to  the  State,  subdivision,  or 
organizations  from  such  appropriations  for 
activities  in  which  there  is  such  a  failure), 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  such  failure.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied 
the  Secretary  shall  make  no  further  certifi- 
cation for  payment  to  such  State,  subdivision. 
or  organization  from  appropriations  under 
subsection  (a),  or  shall  limit  payment  to  ac- 
tivities in  which  there  is  no  such  failure. 

"(f)  All  regulations  and  amendments 
thereto  with  respect  to  grants  to  Sts'.es  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  made  after  consul- 
tation with  a  conference  of  the  State  health 
authorities.  Insofar  as  practicable,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  obtain  the  agreement,  prior  to 
the  issuance  of  any  such  regulations  or 
amendments,  of  the  State  health  authority." 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec  6.  Section  2  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(o),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
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paragraph  (p)  and  Inserting  in  lien  thereof 
":  and",  aiKl  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (p) 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(q)  The  term  'dlgestlTe  diseases'  means 
dtaeaaea  of  the  digestive  tract,  including  Uver 
and  pancreas." 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORSOF 
BILLS 

8.    338 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
prinUng,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  be  ad<3ed 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  338,  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1677  of  tiUe  38,  United  States  Code, 
rdating  to  flight  training  and  to  amend 
section  1682  of  such  title  to  increase  the 
rates  of  educational  assistance  aUowance 
paid  to  veterans  under  such  sections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

a.    330S 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2306,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  quar- 
antine station  and  to  permit  the  entry 
therein  of  animals  from  any  country  and 
the  subsequent  movement  of  such  ani- 
mals into  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
for  purposes  of  improving  livestock 
breeds,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


vested  till*  to  the  said  real  property  In  the 
claimants  or  their  predecessors  In  title,  and 
whether.  If  the  private  claimants  were  as- 
serting their  claim  against  any  party  or  en- 
tity other  than  a  sovereign,  their  title  would 
not  be  deemed  good  and  indefeasible  with 
respect  to  said  party  or  entity;  such  report 
shall  not  take  account  o*,  or  be  in  any  way 
affected  by,  an  conclusions  of  law  or  fact 
hitherto  asserted  by  any  administrative 
agency  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  Instant  controversy  between  the  claim- 
ants and  the  United  States. 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS     OP     A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    3« 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 39,  relating  to  ■withdrawal  of  United 
States  forces  from  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  277— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  RELATING  TO 
REFERRAL  OF  SENATE  BILL  202 
TO  THE  CHIEP  COMMISSIONER  OF 
THE  COURT  OP  CLAIMS  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  91-492) 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  277),  and 
submitted  a  report  thereon,  which  re- 
port was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the 
resolution  was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
follows: 

S.  BBS.  277 
A  resolution  to  refer  the  bill  (S.202)  entitled 
"A  bill  to  provide  that  the  United  States 
disclaims  any  interest  in  a  certain  tract  of 
land,"   to  the   Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Cotirt  of  Claims  for  a  report  therec«i 
■Whereas  there  Is  pending  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S.  203. 
to  provide  that  the  United  States  disclaims 
any  Interest  In  a  certain  tract  of  land,  aa  to 
which  the  Senate  desires  the  investigation, 
findings  and  conclusion  hereinafter  referred 
to:  It  is  hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  said  bill,  as  amended  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  which  amendments  are  shown 
m  the  Committee  Print  on  S.  202,  dated  Oc- 
tober 22,  1960,  be  referred  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  as  authorized  by  section  1492  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  for  a  report  in 
conformity  with  section  2509  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  sufficient  to  Inform  Con- 
gress whether  the  waiver  and  relinquishment 
of  any  claim  of  title  by  the  United  States  is 
appropriate  in  light  of  any  legal  or  equitable 
claim  to  the  real  property  described  therein, 
or  any  part  thereof,  by  the  private  claimants 
thereto.  Including  fixidings  as  to  whether  the 
United  States  by  prior  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative actions  has  not  in  fact  and  in  law 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  October  22,  1969,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  74.  An  act  to  place  In  trust  status  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Standing  Bock  Sioux  In- 
dian Reservation  in  North  and  South  Dakota: 

S.  775.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  shall  hold  certam  land  In  trust  for 
the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Ber- 
thold  Reservation,  North  Dakota;  and 

S.  921.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  Is  held  by  the  United 
States  m  trust  for  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Reser- 
vation. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  REFORM  NOS.  5  AND  6— DEMO- 
CRATIC STUDY  GROUP  TAX  RE- 
FORM FACT  BOOK 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  shall  make  available  two  additional 
sections  of  the  Tax  Reform  Fact  Book 
prepared  by  the  Democratic  Study  Group 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  sec- 
tions that  I  shall  discuss  today  deal  with 
the  area  of  estate  and  gift  taxation  and 
the  tax  treatment  of  private  foimdations 
and  other  exempt  organizations. 

On  September  25  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Stanley  S.  Sur- 
rey testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  made  this  comment  about 
the  need  for  reform  in  the  r.rea  of  estate 
and  gift  taxation: 

We  should  recognize  that  the  most  serious 
aspect  of  our  present  capital  gains  policy  Is 
the  permanent  escape  from  tax  of  apprecia- 
tion In  assets  transferred  at  death.  Correction 


of  thU  defect  remains  a  matter  of  top  priority. 
The  House  Committee  report  states  that 
reform  measures  relating  to  revision  of  the 
estate  and  gift  tax  laws  and  the  related  prob- 
lem of  the  tax  treatment  of  property  passing 
at  death  will  be  studied  as  soon  as  possible, 
with  a  bill  to  be  reported  In  this  Congress. 
The  accompUshment  of  this  objective  will 
move  us  considerably  further  along  the  road 
oif  meaningful  tax  refocm. 

The  administration  has  continued  to 
refrain  from  making  any  recommenda- 
tions in  this  area.  I  would  hope  that  the 
public  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  for  meaningful 
reform  In  advance  of  the  hearings  that 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  pledged  to  hold  in  order  to  revise  the 
estate  and  gift  tax  laws  during  this  Con- 
gress. I  make  this  request  now  because, 
unfortunately,  the  administration  did 
not  make  public  the  specifics  of  its  latest 
prcmouncements  in  other  areas  of  tax  re- 
form untU  September  30,  just  3  days  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Finance  closed  its 
hearing  record.  For  this  reaswi.  I  rx>w 
have  the  uneasy  feeling  that  the  admin- 
istration has  chosen  to  assume  the  role 
of  defense  counsel  rather  than  prose- 
cute the  case  against  the  Inequities  In 
our  present  tax  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  section  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Fact  Book  which  discusses  the  area  of  es- 
tate and  gift  taxation  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.  This  book  was  first 
published  by  the  Democratic  Study 
Group  In  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
last  July  and  has  since  been  updated  at 
my  request  to  reflect  final  House  action 
In  many  Important  areas  of  considera- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
of  the  book  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Democratic  Study  Group  Tax  Reform  Pact 

Book    Sbction    Four — Gm    and    Estate 

Taxes 
increase  gift  tax  rate  to  level  of  estate 

TAXES 

The  problem 

Estate  and  gift  taxes,  Imposed  as  sepa- 
rate taxes  and  at  different  rates,  have  not 
been  thoroughly  examined  or  revised  by 
Congress  since  1942.  They  raise  about  $3.1 
billion  a  year. 

This  dual  rate  structure  permits  sizeable 
differences  In  tax  liability  of  estates  of  equal 
size  Those  who  can  afford  lifetime  gifts  en- 
Joy  a  double  benefit:  the  Uansfer  qualifies 
lor  the  lower  gUt  tax  rates  (Including  liberal 
exemptions)  and  the  estate  remaining  at 
death  Is  subject  to  a  different  and  lower 
beginning  set  of  progressive  rates. 

Treasury  studies  show  the  advantages  of 
lifetime  giving  over  bequests  at  death  are 
more  valuable  the  greater  the  amount  In- 
volved. By  splitting  $1  million  In  property 
between  lifetime  gifts  and  bequests  at  death, 
the  heirs  will  receive  about  15%  more  than 
If  the  property  were  passed  entirely  In  the 
estate  at  death.  But  splitting  property  worth 
$5  million  between  lifetime  gifts  and  be- 
quests at  death  will  Increase  the  amount 
available  to  the  heirs  as  much  as  37%. 
Present  laic 
Present  law  provides  separate  progressive 
rate  schedules  (glfte  taxed  at  graduated 
rates  roughly  75%  of  esUte  tax  ratee)  with 
$30,000  In  exemptions  lor  each. 
Pending  proposals 
Several  bill*  deaUng  with  gift  and  estate 
tax  rate  changes  were  Introduced  in  the 
House.  H.B.  5250  (Eeuas  and  others)  would 
Increase  the  gift  tax  rates  to  those  of  estate 
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taxes.  Identlcail  or  similar  measiires  are  HJl. 
229.  1039.  1119.  36SS,  5196.  6206,  0233.  0761 
6769.  6X70,  67M,  7040,  7045.  7346,  7585,  7880,' 
8144,  9195,  97Sp.  9862,  10041,  and   10253. 

fievenue  impact 
Treasury  eeilmates  raising  the  gift  tax 
rate  to  the  leva'  of  estate  taxes  with  a  $60,000 
exemption  andl  a  single  graduated  rate  sched- 
ule applying  \o  transfers  both  during  life 
and  on  death  v^ould  yield  (ISO  million  a  year. 

Prop<inent3  and  opponents 
Most  of  the  I  testimony  on  gift  and  estate 
taxes  dealt  wl|^  generation  sldpplng,  mul- 
tiple trusts  anil  similar  areas.  The  American 
Bankers  Association  Is  on  record  In  opposi- 
tion to  any  cljanges  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween gift  and  estate  taxes.  The  National 
Association  off  Manufacturers  urged  repeal 
of  both  taxes. 

Adwiinistration  action 
The  Treasurt^on  December  11,  1968,  recom- 
mended to  thelcommlttee  that  it  unify  estate 
and  gift  taxes  ^to  a  single-transfer  tax  with 
these  provisioOs:  (1)  that  lifetime  gifts  and 
transfers  at  dqath  be  added  together  to  de- 
termine the  tital  wealth  subject  to  trans- 
fer taxation;  12)  that  a  single  exemption 
and  a  single  and  somewhat  lower  rate  sched- 
ule be  made  ajrollcable  to  the  total;  (3)  that 
the  base  ot  tae  gift  tax  be  grossed  up  to 
Tnclude'  the  aijiount  of  tax,  parallel  to  the 
treatment  of  eptate  taxes,  and  (4)  that  ap- 
propriate rule*  be  provided  to  accomplish 
an  orderly  and  eqwtable  transition  to  the 
new  system.  | 
The  Treasurer  proposal  also  called  for  an 
tal  deduction  which  would 
of  raising  to  100 'T,  the  cur- 
on  the  amount  of  tax-free 
iild  pass  between  spouses  at 


dmlnistratlon.  in  making  its 
in  April,  did  not  Include 
reform  proposals.  Its  only 
is  general  area  was  a  plan  to 
n    of    Income    accumulated 

I  House  action 


unlimited   m; 
have  the  effec 
rent  50 'o   11ml 
property  that 
death  or  by  glf 

The  Nixon 
reoommendatl- 
this  plan  in  1 
suggestion  In 
tighten    taxat: 
trusts. 

None. 

Reiources  references 

See  Ways  ank  Means  Hearings,  Volume  2; 
Treasury  Studies.  Parts  1  and  3. 

ELIMINATE      PA'BMENT      OF      ESTATE      TAXES      BY 
aEDEMPTION  or  GOVERNMENT  BONDS  AT  PAR 

The  problem 

Certain  designated  Treasury  bonds,  called 
■•flower  bonds^  by  securities  dealers  and 
estate  planner^,  are  giving  wealthy  taxpay- 
ers a  substantia  break  in  payment  of  estate 
taxes.  These  ibng-term  government  Issues 
normally  sell  at  a  sharp  discount  ($700  or 
so  on  a  $l,00o]  face  value  bond),  carry  in- 
terest rates  as  low  as  3  '"c .  and  can  be  bought 
on  short  notice.  They  come  in  denomina- 
tions of  $500  fc)  $1  million.  Buying  them  at 
the  right  time  feas  the  effect  of  substantially 
Increasing  the  iralue  of  an  estate. 

If  a  $1,000  hand  carrying  the  redemption 


privilege  has  a 


coupon  rate  of  3%  and  sells 
at  around  $7^0  to  yield  about  4.2 ''c,  for 
example,  the  Treasury  must  redeem  It  at 
face  value  if  its  offered  in  payment  of  estate 
taxes.  The  effect  Is  the  same  as  selling  the 
security  for  $1  000  and  realizing  a  28-point 
tax-free  profit. 

Present  law 

owns  securities  which  carry 


If  an  estate 


tax  payment  privileges,  and  If  such  securi- 


ties were  held 


Oy  an  individual  at  the  time 


of  his  death  (or,  in  the  case  of  certain  se- 
curities, for  at  least  six  months  prior  to  his 
death),  the  securities  may  be  redeemed  in 
payment  of  fed  sral  estate  taxes,  even  though 
they  have  not  yet  matured.  Treasury  must 
redeem  them  at  par. 

Ptnding  proposals 
Bills  to  ellml:  late  the  redemption  privilege 
have  been  lntr<)duced  In  the  House  by  sev- 


eral Members.  H.R.  6360  (Revias  and  others) 
would  amend  the  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  make 
that  change.  Identical  or  similar  measures 
are  H.R.  229,  1039,  1119,  1379,  3143,  3655, 
5196,  6206,  6333,  8731,  6769,  6770,  6791,  7040. 
7045,  7346,  7585,  7980,  8144,  9195,  9759,  9853. 
10042.  and  10363. 

Revenue  impact 
It  is  estimated  that  repealing  this  provision 
would    Increase    federal    revenue    about    $50 
million  a  year. 

Proponents  and  opponents 
Most  of  the  testimony  on  estate  taxes  dealt 
with  other  areas  of  possible  change. 

Administration  action 
The  Treasury.  In  Its  December  recommen- 
dations, called  for  repeal  of  the  bond  redemp- 
tion privilege.  The  Nixon  Administration, 
In  recommending  tax  changes  to  Congress  in 
April,  did  not  include  this  provision. 

House  action 
None. 

Resource  references 
See  Ways  and  Means  hearings.  Volume  11; 
Treasury  Studies,  Part  3. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  section  of  the  book  which  I  shall 
discuss  covers  the  tax  treatment  of  pri- 
vate foundations  and  other  tax-exempt 
organizations.  The  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  has  set  aside  October  27  and  28 
for  executive  sessions  in  this  area.  In 
the  meantime,  the  committee  has  re- 
opened its  hearings  for  1  day,  and  today 
happens  to  be  that  day.  to  hear  the  testi- 
mony of  Peter  G.  Peterson,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Bell  &  Howell  Corp..  on  the 
subject  of  private  foundations.  Mr. 
Peterson  will  serve  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  group  of  private  citizens  who 
have  conducted  their  own  study  into  the 
subject  of  private  foimdations. 

On  October  13  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance agreed  that  in  the  case  of  gifts 
of  capital  gain  property  to  private  foun- 
dations, the  House  rule  for  taking  the 
appreciation  into  account  would  be 
modified.  As  modified  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  donor  would  be  allowed 
a  charitable  deduction  equal  to  his  cost 
or  other  basis  for  the  property,  plus  one- 
half  of  the  appreciation.  The  House  pro- 
vision required  either  deducting  only  the 
cost  of  the  property  or  retroactively  de- 
ducting the  value  of  the  property  by 
including  the  appreciation  in  income. 
According  to  the  committee.  Its  modi- 
fication would  achieve  substantially  the 
same  net  effect  as  if  the  donor  had  in- 
cluded the  appreciation  in  income  and 
claimed  a  charitable  deduction  for  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  property. 

In  1968  there  were  22,000  private  foim- 
dations, according  to  the  Foundation 
Center  Annual  Report.  Collectively, 
their  total  assets  were  in  excess  of  $20 
billion — part  1,  Hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  on  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969,  page  709. 

The  permissible  activities  of  private 
foundations  desiring  to  preserve  the  ben- 
efits of  tax  exemption,  as  well  as  the  tax 
benefits  to  their  contributors,  are  sub- 
stantially tightened  under  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  to  prevent  self-dealing 
between  the  foundations  and  their  sub- 
stantial contributors,  to  require  the  dis- 
tribution of  income  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, to  limit  their  holdings  of  private 
businesses,  to  give  assurance  that  their 
activities  are  restricted  as  provided  by 


the  exemption  provisions  of  the  tax  laws, 
and  to  be  sure  that  investments  of  these 
organizations  are  not  jeopardized  by  fi- 
nancial speculation.  In  addition,  the 
House  bill  would  impose  a  7  */2 -percent 
tax  on  the  investment  income  of  private 
foundations. 

Generally,  the  House  bill  would  limit 
the  activities  of  exempt  organizations  so 
that  they  cannot  participate  In  debt- 
financed  leaseback  operations,  wherein 
they,  in  effect,  share  their  exemption 
with  private  businesses.  The  bill  also 
would  provide  for  the  extension  of  the 
unrelated  business  Income  tax  to  virtu- 
ally all  tax-exempt  organizations  not 
previously  covered  by  this  tax.  including 
churches.  The  bill  would  also  extend  the 
regular  corporate  tax  to  the  investment 
income  of  tax  exempt  organizations  set 
up  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  their 
members,  such  as  social  clubs,  fraternal 
beneficiary  societies,  and  employees' 
beneficiary  associations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  section  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Fact  Book  which  discusses  in  detail  many 
ot  the  provisions  I  have  just  listed  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  section  5  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Democratic  Study  Group  Tax  Reform  Pact 
Book  Section  Five — Tax  Exempt  Orga- 
nizations 

EXTEND    unrelated    BUSINESS    INCOME    TAX    TO 
ALL   EXEMPT    ORGANIZATIONS 

The  problCTn 

Prior  to  1950,  a  growing  number  of  non- 
profit organizations  operated  businesses  un- 
related to  their  tax-exempt  purposes.  Profits 
were  tax  free,  giving  these  organizations  a 
substantial  competitive  advantage  over  tax- 
paying  businesses.  Congress  responded  by  Im- 
posing an  Income  tax  on  profits  of  all  unre- 
lated business  activities  of  most  non-profit 
organizations. 

All  unrelated  business  activity  was  not 
curbed,  however,  because  a  sizable  list  of  non- 
profit organizations  were  exempted.  Business 
spokesmen  have  continued  to  protest  this 
tax-free  competition.  Treasury  recently  re- 
sponded with  a  rule  dealing  with  one  com- 
plaint area.  This  controversial  change  ex- 
tended the  tax  to  advertising  In  magazines 
and  other  publications  of  all  non-profit  or- 
ganizations. 

Present  law 

The  unrelated  business  income  tax  is  im- 
posed at  corporate  tax  rates  on  all  non-profit 
organizations  (charitable,  labor,  educational, 
scientific,  etc.)  with  these  exceptions: 
churches;  social  welfare  organizations;  so- 
cial clubs;  fraternal  beneficiary  societies; 
voluntary  employee  beneficiary  associations: 
teachers"  retirement  funds;  certain  benevo- 
lent life  Insurance  companies;  mutual  or 
non-profit  cemetery  companies;  credit 
unions;  certain  small  mutual  insurance  com- 
panies; and  certain  crop  financing  corpora- 
tions. 

Pending  proposals 

Only  two  bills  dealing  directly  with  unre- 
lated Income  of  non-profit  organizations 
have  been  Introduced  In  the  House  this  ses- 
sion, H.R.  2057  (Battln)  would  ease  Treas- 
ury's ruling  on  taxation  of  advertising 
profits.  H.R.  8802  (Morton  and  others)  deals 
with  taxation  of  public  entertainment  pro- 
ceeds at  state  fairs. 

Revenue  impact 
Treasury  reports  that  the  revenue  Impact 
of  proptoeed  changes  In  the  unrelated  busi- 
ness income  tax  can  not  be  accurately  esti- 
mated. 
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Proponents  and  opponents 
The  Conference  of  Non-Proflt  Organiza- 
tions heads  a  long  list  of  opponents.  T^e 
National  Tax  Equity  Association  and  the 
U  s  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  among  busi- 
ness-oriented groups  supporting  extension 
of  the  unrelated  business  Income  tax  to  all 
tax-exempt  organizations. 

AMA  National  Geographic  Society,  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society,  and  several  other  sub- 
stanUal  organizations  took  strong  positions 
at  the  committee  hearings  against  Treas- 
ury's ruling  on  taxation  of  advertising  prof- 
Its  Backing  the  ruUng  were  McGraw-Hill 
Publications,  American  Business  Press,  and 
a  number  of  other  publishers. 

Administration  action 
The  Nixon  Administration  asked  that  the 
unrelated  business  Income  tax  be  extended 
to  churches  and  other  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations not  currently  covered.  The  In- 
vestment Income  of  social  clubs  and  certain 
similar  organizations,  now  untaxed,  also 
would  be  taxed. 

Also   recommended   was   a   law    requiring 
that  aU  tax-exempt  organizations  be  taxed 
on    the    income    of    any    investment    assets 
which   were  acquired   with   borrowed   funds 
and  unrelated  to  their  tax-exempt  functions. 
House  action 
The  House  bill  would  (1)   extend  the  un- 
related business  income  Ux  to  churches,  so- 
cial welfare  clubs,  civic  leagues,  social  clubs, 
and    fraternal    beneficial    association;     (2) 
continue  to  exempt  from  the  tax  the  Income 
from   business  related   to  an  organization's 
exempt  function  such  as  an  Insurance  busi- 
ness run  by  a  fraternal  beneficial   associa- 
tion for  Its  members;    (3)    Impose  a  tax  on 
investment  Income  of  social  clubs  and  fra- 
ternal  beneficial   associations,   and    (4)    de- 
lay extension  of  the  Ux  to  unrelated  income 
of   churches   to   give  them   time   to  dispose 
of    unrelated    businesses    or    spin    them    off 
In  separate  taxable  corporations. 
Resource  references 
Ways  and  Means   Hearings,  Volumes  2,   3 
and  4;  Treasury  Studies,  Part  3. 

REQUIRE  FOUNDATIONS  TO  SPEND  THEIR  INCOMES 
WITHIN   ONE    YEAR   OF  RECEIPT 

The  problem 
A  recent  Treasury  study  shows  that  some 
private  non-operating  foundations  (those  set 
up  to  contribute  to  charity)  accumulate  as- 
sets rather  than  dispensing  funds.  Contribu- 
tions and  earnings  are  invested  and  little  or 
none  goes  to  charity.  These  organizations  are 
required  to  meet  only  limited  and  poorly- 
defined  requirements  for  asset  and  income 
distribution. 

An  analysis  of  records  of  596  of  the  nation's 
largest  foundations  showed  they  had  1966 
gross  income  of  about  $1.1  billion.  Yet  they 
ended  that  same  year  with  $1.9  billion  in 
unspent  Income.  Total  assets  of  this  same 
group  grew  from  $10.2  billion  in  1960  to  $15.1 
billion  In  1966.  These  reports  led  critics  to 
question  the  charitable  deduction  for  foun- 
dation donors  and  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
foundations. 

Present  law 
Non-operating  foundations  are  prohibited 
from  (1)  accumulating  income  "unreason- 
ably", (2)  acciunulating  income  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree  for  purposes  other  than  those 
on  which  their  tax-exempt  status  Is  based, 
and  (3)  Investing  accumulated  Income  In 
ways  that  would  undermine  their  tax-exempt 
purpose.  The  restrictions  are  considered 
vague  and  difficult  to  administer. 
Pending  proposals 
The  main  bill  to  correct  abuses  in  private 
foundations  Is  HJl.  7053  (Patman),  which 
would  require  net  income  of  every  privately- 
controlled,  tax-exempt  foundation  to  be  dis- 
bursed annually  for  purposes  for  which  the 
foundation  was  organized.  Similar  or  Identi- 


cal  measure*   are  H.R.    19030.   11067.   U231. 
17710,    10237,    11017.    7053,   8367.    9162,    and 

10302. 

Revenue  impact 

Neither  loes  nor  gain  of  revenue  Is  expected 
In   placing  a  limitation  on  distribution  of 

Income. 

Proponents  and   opponents 

The  AFL-CIO  headed  a  list  of  organiza- 
tions calling  for  this  change.  Foundation 
spokesmen  urged  care  In  drafting  more  re- 
strictive rules.  It  was  pointed  out,  for  ex- 
ample, that  foundations  should  not  be  forced 
to  distribute  large  amounts  of  unexpected 
Income  on  short  notice. 


Administration  action 
The  Nixon  Administration  has  proposed 
requiring  non-operating  foundations  to  dis- 
tribute to  charity  an  amount  equal  to  5%  of 
the  value  of  their  Investment  assets  or  all 
of  their  net  Income  (exclusive  of  long-term 
capital  gains),  whichever  Is  greater,  within 
a  year  after  the  year  in  which  the  Income  Is 
earned. 

Less  restrictive  rules  would  apply  to  foun- 
dations accumulating  Income  for  a  specific 
charitable  purpose  and   those  that  in  past 
years  had  spent  more  than  5%  of  their  In- 
vestment assets  or  more  than  their  annual 
income.    A    penalty    of    up    to   25%    of    the 
legally-required   distribution  would  be   im- 
posed lor  failure  to  comply. 
House   action 
The  House-passed  bill  Is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  Administration  proposal. 
Resource  references 
Ways  and  Means  Hearings,  Volumes  2,  3 
and  4;  Treasury  Studies,  Part  3. 

PROHIBFT    FOUNDATION    "SELF    DEALING" 

The  problem 
Private      individuals      who      are      donors, 
founders,    officers,   directors,   or    trustees   of 
foundations    are    In    a    position    to    receive 
special   financial   benefits   through   transac- 
tions with  the  foundation. 
Present  law 
Present  law  permlU  such  transactions  pro- 
vided they  do  not  Jeopardize  the  foundation's 
tax-exempt    function.    Revocation    of    tax- 
exempt  status  is  the  only  penalty  provided 
for  violations. 

Pending  proposals 
The  major  tax  reform  bills  Introduced  this 
session  do  not  deal  with  thU  problem. 
Revenue  impact 
No  apparent  Impact. 

Proponents  and  opponents 
The  AFL-CIO  is  one  of  several  groups  that 
have  recommemded   a  prohibition  on   "self 

dealing." 

Administration  action 

The  Nixon  Administration  proposal  would 
prohibit  a  private  foundation  from  entering 
Into  a  business  transaction  with  donors  and 
certain  other  related  persons,  regardless  of 
the  arms-length  nature  of  the  transaction. 
Certain  exceptions  would  be  permitted  for 
"essential"  transactions  such  as  reasonable 
compensation  for  personal  services. 
House  action 

The  House  bill  would  prohibit  loans,  sales 
and  similar  self  dealing  transactions  between 
donors  or  principals  and  foundations.  Penal- 
ties would  be  strengthened  to  authorize  fines 
for  violations. 

Resource  references 

See  Ways  and  Means  hearings.  Volumes  1, 
2  and  3;  Treasury  Studies,  Part  3. 

PROHIBrr   FOUNDATIONS   FROM   OWNING   20^:     OR 
MORE   OF    ANY    UNRELATED    BUSINESS 

The  problem 
At  present  foundations  may  own  control- 
ling   interests    In    corporations.    ThU    gives 


donors  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  tax  advan- 
tage by  contributing  a  substantial  block  of 
stock  to  a  foundation  and  receiving  a  tax 
deduction  while  retaining  control  of  the 
corporation.  This  puts  foundations  in  the 
business  of  managing  corporations,  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  assist  businesses  they 
control  in  ways  not  available  to  taxpaylng 
competitors,  and  permits  them  to  Infiuence 
legislation  by  acting  through  these  busi- 
nesses. 

Present  law 

Present  law  contains  certain  restrictions  on 
direct  operation  by  a  foundation  of  a  trade  or 
business  unrelated  to  Its  charitable  function. 
For  example,  a  foundation  may  generally  not 
be  organized  for  the  specific  purpose  of  con- 
ducting an  unrelated  trade  or  business,  and 
income  related  to  the  regular  conduct  of  a 
foundation-run  business  is  not  Uxable  under 
the  unrelated  business  income  tax.  However, 
there  are  no  restrictions  on  conducting  an 
unrelated  trade  or  business  through  owner- 
ship of  a  controlling  Interest  In  a  separate 
corporate  entity. 

Revenue  impact 
No  apparent  Impact. 

Proponents  and  opponents 
There  was  no  direct  testimony  oppoelng 
limitation  of  a  foundation's  interest  in  un- 
related businesses.  The  National  Tax  Equal- 
ity Association  and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  many  other  business-oriented 
groups  have  consistently  supported  limita- 
tions on  unrelated  business  activities  of  tax- 
exempt  organizations. 

Administration  action 
The  Treasury  studies  recommended  pro- 
hibiting foundations  from  owning  20'-;^  or 
more  of  the  total  combined  voting  power  or 
20^,1  or  more  of  the  total  equity  in  an  unre- 
lated business. 

The  Administration  proposal  would  permit 
foundations  to  receive  and  hold  controlling 
Interest  in  an  unrelated  business  for  five 
years,  then  reduce  Ite  holdings  to  under  35% 
of  the  total  combined  voting  power  of  the 
corporation.  A  stock  Interest  between  20^^^ 
and  35%  of  the  combined  voting  power 
would  have  to  be  divested  only  If  the  found- 
ation actually  exercised  control.  Foundations 
would  also  be  required  to  relinquish  within 
five  years  any  interest  In  a  business  con- 
trolled by  the  donor  or  certain  related  per- 
sons. 

House  action 

The  House  bill  would  limit  to  20%  (with 
certain  exceptions)  the  combined  ownership 
of  voting  stock  of  a  corporation  held  by  a 
foundation  and  any  substantial  donor  and 
persons  related  to  him. 

Resource  references 

Ways  and  Means  Hearings,  Volumes  1.  2 
and  3;  Treasury  Studies.  Part  3. 


ARMOUR  OPENING  NOTED 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow. 
Armour  &  Co.  officially  opens  in  my  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  one  of  the 
world's  largest  food  processing  com- 
plexes. This  new  food  processing  and  dis- 
tribution facility,  located  at  Chartiers 
Valley  Industrial  Park  in  the  Greater 
Pittsburgh  area,  is  modern  to  the  minute 
in  processing  and  quality  control  methods 
and  equipment.  Encompassing  4  acres 
under  roof,  the  complex  houses  9  miles 
of  piping,  125  miles  of  electrical  wiring, 
generates  enough  heat  to  warm  670 
homes  and  enough  refrigeration  to  cool 
all  the  homes  in  a  town  of  5,000  people. 
From  it,  over  400  food  items  will  move 
to  supermarkets,  hotels,  and  restaurants 
in  Pennsylvania.  New  York.  Ohio,  and 
"West  Virginia. 
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I  am  pletsed  to  make  note  of  this 
opening  an^  the  special  contribution 
made  by  Arfiour  &  Co.  to  the  Common- 
wealth's economy.  Today,  Armour  em- 
ploys 4,000  Pennsylvanlans  in  19  Penn- 
sylvania communities.  The  company's 
position  of  leadership  is  indeed  enhanced 
by  the  opening  of  this  new  facility. 

On  the  oc^casion  of  this  dedication,  I 
extend  my  ilncerest  congratulations  to 
Armour's  president,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Orem, 
and  to  all  of  those  in  Pennsylvania  who 
have  helped  fnsike  this  vision  a  reality. 


SENATOR 
DIRECT 


RANDOLPH      SUPPORTS 
ON  OP  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Umted  Statels  Is  populated  by  an  active, 
resourceful  people  on  the  move.  Our 
country  had  a  himible  beginning,  but  it 
possessed  twt)  important  resources  to  in- 
sure progression — our  people  and  our 
land.  From  t  lese  was  fashioned  a  unique 
system  of  go^  emment — "of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  a|id  for  the  people."  Today  we 
are  a  world!  power.  Decisions  made  in 
Washington  Ido  not  touch  alone  the  lives 
^of  ITS.  citizens  but  also  have  a  direct 
"bearing  on  cjther  nations  of  the  world. 
Our  President  is  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  thei  United  States  of  America 
and.  too,  he  Is  a  world  leader. 

The  propotel  to  amend  our  Constitu- 
tion to  achieve  electoral  reform  Is  one  of 
the  most  critical  Issues  before  the  91st 
Congress.  OUr  Nation  has  been  depend- 
ing on  an  aiitiquated,  imperfect  system 
which  wouldj  cause  extreme  controversy 
if  no  candidate  for  President  received  a 
majority  m  the  electoral  college,  or  if  a 
candidate  reoelved  a  majority  m  the  elec- 
toral college,!  but  not  a  plurality  of  the 
popular  votq.  These  possibilities  came 
close  to  realit^  in  last  year's  general  elec- 
tion. Our  procedure  for  selecting  the 
President  must  be  refined  to  insure  that 
the  will  of  the  citizens  of  the  whole  of 
the  United  3tates  is  no  way  abridged. 
The  Presidency  of  the  United  States  must 
not  be  left  id  the  uncertainties  inherent 
in  the  electoral  college  system. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  gratlfs^g  to  see 
the  progress  being  made  toward  reform 
of  our  systemj  of  electing  the  highest  offi- 
cial in  our  laiid.  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  enoorsed  and  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
to  abolish  tht  electoral  college  and  pro- 
vide for  the  ^irect  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vict  President.  I  am  privileged 
to  cosponsor  i  similar  amendment  in  the 
Senate.  1 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  best  method  of 
selecting  the  President  is  by  direct  popu- 
lar election.  It  is  all  the  people  of  the 
United  Stated  whom  our  Chief  Executive 
represents — liot  geographical  areas  of 
the  country.  I 

In  the  election  of  the  President  of  the 
United  Stated  one  individual  vote  should 
not  have  anyjmore  weight  than  another. 
Our  political^  system  should  not  favor 
any  class  or  classes  of  voters — rural  or 
urban,  rich  or  poor,  black  or  white,  lib- 
eral or  conservative,  or  those  from  North 
or  South.  East  or  West.  The  direct  popu- 
lar election  ol  the  President  would  Insure 
equality  of  eyery  vote  with  every  other 
vote. 


Electoral  reform  Is  not  a  new  proposal 
developed  in  response  to  the  questions 
raised  in  last  year's  election.  Nor  Is  It  the 
first  congressional  activity  to  change  our 
present  system  of  electing  the  President 
and  Vice  President.  Hearings  were  held 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary in  the  1950's  and  were  begim  anew 
in  19ffl,  and  the  proposal  currently  be- 
fore o\ir  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is 
the  culmination  of  efforts  begun  In  1965. 
The  proposed  amendment  approved  by 
the  House  would  fequlre  approval  by 
two-thirds,  67,  of  the  Senate  and  sub- 
sequently by  three-fourths,  38,  of  the 
States  to  be  effective. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  approve  the  proposal  for  di- 
rect election  of  the  President  at  an  early 
date.  This  endeavor  has  my  earnest  and 
active  support. 


MEDICAL  LIBRARY  AND  HEALTH 
COMMUNICATTONS  ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS  OP   1969 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
supporter  of  the  Medical  Library  and 
Health  Communications  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1969,  I  want  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  measure. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
workmg  on  and  supporting  the  Medical 
Library  Assistance  Act  of  1965,  which 
this  measure  would  extend  and  expand. 

In  the  words  of  the  committee's  re- 
port: 

HJl.  11702  would  extend  for  3  years  the 
current  program  to  provide  financl&l  assist- 
ance for  the  construction  of  bealtb  library 
facilities;  to  support  training  to  health  li- 
brarians and  other  information  specialists; 
to  expand  and  Improve  health  library  serv- 
ices through  the  provision  of  grants  for  li- 
brary resources;  to  support  projects  of  re- 
search and  development  in  the  field  of 
health  communications,  and  related  special 
scientific  projects;  to  support  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  system  of  regional  medi- 
cal libraries;  and  to  support  selected  bio- 
medical scientific  publications  projects.  This 
bill  would  Increase  the  total  authorization 
for  funding  for  these  programs  from  the 
current  $21  milUon  per  year  to  (25  million 
in  fiscal  year  1971,  $30  million  in  fiscal  year 
1972,  and  $35  million  In  fiscal  year  1973.  In 
addition,  certain  technical  and  clarifying 
amendments  are  proposed. 

Since  its  enactment,  the  Medical  Li- 
brary Assistance  Act  has  enabled  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine  to  Imtiate 
coordinated  programs  for  health  librar- 
ies and  health  information  service  and 
activities.  One  of  the  concerns  that  mo- 
tivated the  Congress  to  enact  the  1965 
act  was  the  shortage  of  health  informa- 
tion facilities  and  manpower.  The  Con- 
gress felt  this  was  a  weak  link  in  the 
nationwide  effort  to  provide  improved 
health  caie.  Thus,  the  1965  act's  ultimate 
purpose  was  to  bring  about  improved 
health  care  by  strengthening  the  infor- 
mation facilities  that  serve  the  men  and 
women  of  the  health  profession. 

The  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act, 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  health  re- 
sources of  California.  As  administered 
by  the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  the 
act  has  provided  grants  totaling  more 


than  $3,551,592  to  California  institu- 
tions— including  grants  for  research, 
training,  special  scientific  projects,  pub- 
lications, establishment  of  a  regional 
medical  library,  and  resource  grants  to 
33  health  libraries.  Examples  include  a 
research  project  contract  to  UC  at  San 
Diego  for  the  development  of  a  neuro- 
sciences  study  program ;  a  large  resource 
grant  to  UC,  San  Francisco  Medical  Cen- 
ter, for  acquiring  medical  library  mate- 
i-ials;  and  a  regional  medical  library 
grant  to  UCLA. 

This  last  example  htis  important  im- 
plications for  all  of  the  biomedical  li- 
braries within  California,  as  well  as  Cali- 
fornia's 110,000  doctors,  dentists,  phar- 
macists, and  nurses.  This  award  made 
UCLA  the  Pacific  Southwest  Regional 
Medical  Library  for  California,  Arizona, 
Nevada,  and  Hawaii.  It  thus  provides  a 
central  library  resource  within  this  four- 
State  area,  allowing  all  of  the  region '.s 
resources  and  services  to  be  shared  effi- 
ciently. And  although  UCLA  is  able  to 
handle  the  vast  majority  of  requests  for 
interlibrary  loans  and  reference  serv- 
ices, its  closer  linkage  with  the  center  of 
the  network,  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine,  will  certainly  increase  its  effec- 
tiveness. 

I  have  been  particularly  impressed 
with  the  way  in  which  UCLA's  computer 
facilities  are  being  used  to  provide  spe- 
cific lists  of  references  to  health  profes- 
sionals who  request  them.  Over  1,400  such 
bibliographies  were  sent  out  to  physi- 
cians, researchers,  and  medical  students 
last  year — giving  them  specific  guidance 
to  published  literature  in  their  area  of 
research. 

It  is  clear  that  active  biomedical  in- 
formation programs  such  as  the  ones 
cited  above  must  receive  continued  legis- 
lative and  financial  support  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  exert  leadership  in  the 
field  of  health  care.  During  this  session 
of  the  91st  Congress,  I  have  helped  to 
draft  and  enthusiastically  support  the 
Medical  Library  Extension  Act  of  1969, 
which  wUl  enable  the  National  Librar>' 
of  Medicine  to  continue  its  medical  li- 
brary programs,  which  benefit  not  only 
the  people  of  California  but  the  people 
of  the  covmtry,  as  well. 
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DECLINE  OF  THE  NATIONS 
TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  evi- 
dence continues  to  mount  to  attest  to 
serious  damage  being  inflicted  upon  the 
Nation's  textile  industry  because  of  the 
influx  of  imported  goods. 

This  represents  more  than  just  the 
decline  of  this  Important  segment  of 
the  UjS.  economy.  We  have  taking  place 
the  deterioration  of  an  industry  that  is 
the  largest  employer  in  many  States,  my 
own  State  of  Georgia  included.  The  fact 
is  that  one  in  nine  industrial  workers  is 
employed  in  the  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustry. 

What  excessive  imports  mean  to  Amer- 
ican textiles  Is  a  decline  in  profits,  and 
this  in  turn  results  in  loss  of  jobs  and 
incomes  to  many  people. 

This  is  it  situation  that  our  Govern- 
ment cannot  long  tolerate.  We  need 
meaningful  import  controls.  We  would 


hope  that  they  can  be  voluntary.  But  it 
is  my  strong  feeling  that  unless  effective 
controls  are  agreed  to  soon,  then  there 
wUl  be  no  other  alternative  in  my  judg- 
ment but  for  the  Congress  to  act. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
newspaper  articles,  one  from  the  Georgia 
Business  News  of  October  13,  and  an 
Associated  Press  article  published  in  the 
Waycross,  Ga..  Journal-Herald,  that  cites 
facts   and   figures   about   this   growing 

^'^There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Georgia  Business  News,  Oct.  13, 
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CHEAP   Labor  Imports   Cut   Into   Domestic 

Textili;   Sales,   PRorrrs 

(By  Curtis  Collins) 

The  plight  of  the  textile  industry— Geor- 
eia-s  number  one  employer— due  to  torelga 
fmports  was  underscored  last  week  by  two 
of  the  state's  biggest  mills  as  they  reported 
lower  earning  and  income. 

Macon-based  Bibb  Manufacturing  Co.  re- 
Dorted  an  unaudited  net  loss  of  $2.2  million 
for  lU  fiscal  year  ending  Aug.  31,  compared 
to  $1.5  million  net  Income  for  the  previous 

*Blbb President  Robert  Train  said  the  high 
level  of  textile  imporU  had  contributed  to 
depressed  conditions  in  several  segments  of 
the  company's  business.  Also  noted  were  the 
drain  on  profits  by  some  of  the  newer  oper- 
ations and  year-end  inventory  write-downs 
exceeded  earlier  estimates. 

Bibb  said  net  sales  for  the  past  fiscal  year 
were  $121.8  million,  compared  to  $129.6  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1968. 

•The  results  for  the  year  were  a  severe 
disappointment  to  all  of  us,"  Train  said.  We 
are  determined  that  the  coming  year  will 
show  substantial  improvement." 

West  Point  Pepperell  reported  a  $2.7  million 
drop  in  net  Income  despite  a  $25.2  million 
increase  In  sales  for  the  12  months  ending 

Aug.  30. 

J  L  Lanier,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer,  said  sales  totaled  $372.2  million  for 
the  12  months,  but  included  sales  of  $28.2 
mllUon  from  Alamac  Knitting  Mills  and 
American  Bug  and  Carpet  Co..  both  pur- 
chased during  the  fiscal  year. 

Net  Income  for  the  year  was  $12  million, 
or  $2.55  per  share,  a  decline  of  18  per  cent 
from  1968. 

"The  profit  result  for  the  year  was  dis- 
appointing," Lanier  said.  "Sales  volume  was 
good  considering  the  state  of  our  markets 
but  sales  prices  were  under  pressure  and,  in 
many  of  ova  product  lines,  lower  than  last 
year. 

"Becatise  of  the  generally  weak  market  sit- 
uation, added  to  by  the  continued  increase  in 
the  quaUty  of  textiles  from  low-wage  coun- 
tries, we  have  been  unable  to  pass  on  cost 
increases  attendant  to  the  Inflationary  con- 
ditions m  the  country." 

West  Point  Pepperell  directors  on  Sept.  23 
declared  a  dividend  of  35  cents  a  share 
(payable  Nov.  15),  a  35-cent  reduction  from 
the  former  level  of  60  cents  a  share.  The  new 
dividend  Is  payable  to  stockholders  of 
record  Oct.  24. 

Meanwhile,  a  spokesman  for  the  Indiistry 
told  the  Alabama  Textile  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation the  Industry  haa  been  criticized 
unfairly  for  seeking  relief  from  Increasing 
foreign  imports. 

The  textile  industry  wants  nothing  more 
than  "limitations  which  will  give  foreign 
countries  a  reasonable  share  In  our  market 
and,  very  Importantly,  a  share  In  the  growth 
of   our   market,   but   which  will   also  keep 


ImporU  from  taking  all  of  our  market  or  all 
of  the  growth  in  our  market,"  said  Robert  W. 
Armstrong,  director  of  public  relations  for 
the  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Charlotte. 

[Prom  the  Waycross   (Qa.)    Journal-Herald, 
Oct.  13,  1969] 

Nation's  Textile   Industrt   Caught   in 

Financial  Tight 

(By  JackStlllman) 

Atlanta,  Qa. — While  most  businesses  bask 
In  a  warm  glow  of  prosperity,  the  nation's 
textile  industry  is  caught  In  a  profit  squeeze 
that  is  looking  more  and  more  like  a  strangle- 
hold. 

Although  economic  forecasts  vary,  all  re- 
fiect  gains  In  the  marketplace. 

But  the  textile  industry  Is  seeing  Its  domes- 
tic market  become  Inundated  by  foreign  Im- 
ports, manufactured  for  less  and  sold  at 
higher  profits  abroad. 

Textile  men  and  congressmen  from  textile 
stat«s  say  the  only  salvation  Is  voluntary 
controls  controls  In  agreements  between  for- 
eign and  domestic  industry— or  Congress  Is 
going  to  have  to  act. 

The  climate  Is  becoming  more  favorable  for 
federal  controls  over  textile  Imports. 

The  seriousness  of  the  economy  within  the 
industry  is  reflected  In  financial  statements. 

West  Polnt-Pepperel,  Inc.,  ended  its  fiscal 
year  with  proflts  down  18  per  cent  from  last 
year. 

Bibb  Manufacturing  Co,  ended  Its  fiscal 
year  with  a  loss  of  $2.2  million. 

Burlington  Industries,  the  giant  of  the 
industry  with  130  plants  and  83.000  employ- 
ees, reports  net  earnings  per  share  at  $2.32 
through  nine  months  of  this  fiscal  year, 
compared  with  $2.34  for  the  same  period  last 

year. 

But  Burlington's  profits  held  primarily 
because  of  diversification.  The  corporation 
makes  thousands  of  different  products.  It 
also  has  acquired  two  furniture  companies. 

Textile  men  have  called  for  controls  of  Im- 
ports for  years,  and  many  of  them  feel  that 
the  next  session  of  Congress  is  going  to  pro- 
vide them. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans 
toured  Europe  and  Japan  recently  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  agreements  on  controls  of 
Imports.  But  he  made  little.  If  any,  progress. 
There  is  a  strong  Sentiment  In  both  houses 
of  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  provide 
some  kind  of  restraint  on  Imports. 

Rep.  Wilbur  Mills,  D-Ark.,  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  declared 
on  the  House  fioor  that  If  the  Industry  doesn't 
arrive  at  voluntary  agreements.  Congress  will 
have  to  act. 

"The  pressures  for  unilateral  action  for 
textile  Import  relief  are  stronger  than  ever 
In  the  Congess  and  throughout  the  country," 
he  declared. 

Sen.  Herman  Talmadge,  D-Ga..  has  argued 
strenuously  for  some  kind  of  controls  over 
imports. 

"nie  United  States  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  the  greatest  manufacturing  nation 
In  the  world,"  he  declared.  "But  this  position 
of  Industrial  leadership  Is  being  eroded  by 
outmoded  trade  policies  which  are  turning 
us  Into  a  nation  which  exports  raw  materials 
In  exchange  for  imported  cheap  labor. 

"Recent  XJ.S.-Japan  trade  figures  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  dramatize  this  re- 
soiu-ces-for-labor  swap.  In  1968,  we  imported 
from  Japan  some  $4.1  billion  (b)  worth  of 
various  products.  At  the  same  time,  we  sold 
$2.9  billion  (b)  worth  of  goods  in  Japan. 
This  Is  a  serious  deficit." 

In  the  present  economy,  the  Japanese  can 
import  ootton  from  the  United  States,  manu- 
facture It  and  sell  It  back  to  thU  country 
cheaper  than  American  companies  can  mar- 
ket similar  products. 
Some  of  the  Industry's  problems  are  traced 


to  Public  Law  480,  which  provides  that  th« 
United  States  can  sell  cerUln  agricultural 
products  to  foreign  countries,  such  as  cotton, 
but  that  the  money  for  these  products  can- 
not be  brought  back  Into  this  country.  It  has 
to  be  spent  In  that  country. 

This  money  usually  Is  spent  through  tho 
military  or  embassy  services.  Textile  men 
argue  that  this  does  nothing  to  Improve  this 
country's  balance  of  payments. 

There  are  nearly  one  million  persons  em- 
ployed In  textile  manufacturing  In  this 
country,  approximately  half  of  them  In  the 
South. 

The  Japanese  can  undersell  the  American 
producers  by  about  1.5  cents  or  2  cents  a 
pound  and  the  American  Industry  figures  at 
the  present  rate,  Japan  will  have  about  25 
percent  of  the  textile  market  in  this  country 
within  t«n  years. 

About  10  years  ago,  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariff  and  Trade  (GATT)  was  set  up  in 
Geneva.  Tills  covers  only  cotton  textiles. 

Under  this  agreement,  the  United  States 
can  execute  bilateral  agreements  with  sig- 
natory nations,  and  at  present  about  30 
such  nations  are  Involved. 

Fate  of  this  agreement  Is  being  decided  in 
negotiations  now.  The  present  agreement 
expires  In  October  1970,  unless  a  new  pact 
Is  reached  a  year  In  advance. 

The  private  agreements  through  GATT 
provide  llmlUtlons  on  the  amount  of  cotton 
textiles  that  can  be  brought  In  by  category. 
It  also  provides  for  a  gradual  Increase  each 
year  In  the  amount  that  each  nation  can 
send  Into  this  country. 

Now.  thetextlle  Industry  as  well  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  approved  the  Idea  of  a  simi- 
lar agreement  covering  synthetic  fiber  tex- 
tiles and  wool. 

The  Industry  argues  that  with  few  excep- 
tions, foreign  textiles  sell  In  this  country 
only  because  they  are  produced  at  extremely 
low  wages  abroad. 

Many  Industry  spokesmen  hope  that  for- 
eign industry  will  negotiate  with  American 
industry,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  con- 
trols being  Imposed  by  Congress. 

They  feel  that  foreign  businesses,  especially 
Japanese,  would  rather  talk  turkey  with  U.S. 
businessmen  than  run  the  risk  of  killing  the 
goose  that  Is  laying  the  golden  egg. 


REPRESENTATIVE  FINDLEYS  PRO- 
POSALS ON  NATO 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just 
returned  today  from  meetings  of  the 
NATO  North  Atlantic  Assembly  in  Brus- 
sels. The  Assembly  is  the  parliamentary 
arm  of  NATO  and  annually  brings  to- 
gether legislators  from  the  countries  of 
the  NATO  alliance. 

On  the  trip  were  also  two  colleagues 
from  niinois,  the  House  minority  whip. 
Representative  Leslie  Arends.  and  Rep- 
resentative Paul  Pindley,  as  well  as 
other  Representatives  and  Senators. 
Representative  Arends  contributed 
greatly  to  the  discussions  at  the  Assem- 
bly as  did  Representative  Pindley. 

Representative  Findley  made  a  pro- 
posal at  the  meetings  which  generated 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  He  pointed  out 
that  NATO  seems  threatened  with  vari- 
ous countries  considering  reductions  in 
their  troop  commitments  to  NATO.  He 
considers  it  far  better  to  have  a  more 
modest  integrated  force  whose  continu- 
ity is  assured  rather  than  a  larger  force 
whose  component  parts  could  be  pulled 
out  at  any  time.  He  therefore  proposed 
a  formal  new  agreement  within  NATO 
to  assure  continuity  and  permanence  in 
the  alliance. 
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He  urged  tliat  at  lemst  a  5-year  agree- 
ment be  m^de,  preferably  10  years, 
which  would  include  the  following  spe- 
cific items:  T\Tst,  definite  force  units 
would  be  asftigned  and  committed  by 
each  nation,  tricluding,  where  appropri- 
ate, nuclear  forces.  These  forces  could 
only  be  reduced  by  consent  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Couilcil. 

Second,  definite  agreed-upon  financial 
aiTangements  for  fulfilling  these  com- 
mitments including  agreement  on  a  for- 
mula through  which  all  costs  of  common 
defense  will  be  shared. 

Third,  agreement  on  the  circum- 
stances in  which  forces — including  nu- 
clear weapons — will  be  utilized,  setting 
forth  plans  fqr  all  contingencies. 

Although  tMs  plan  would  not  alter  the 
basic  NATO  ^Treaty  it  would  spell  out 
the  terms  of  membership  in  the  inte- 
grated command  and  restate  convinc- 
ingly the  American  nuclear  commitment 
to  the  treaty.  Congressman  Ptnbley 
feels  it  would  help  to  restore  confidence, 
stability  and  |  strength  to  the  alliance 
which  it  sorely  needs  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  the  rest  of  the 
Memtjers  of  Congress  can  see  Represent- 
ative HwDLEY^  proposals  in  detail,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  his  speech  of  October  20, 
1969.  before  t^ie  Assembly. 

There  beingj  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  t^  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  PiNDLET  lUnited  States):  At  each  of 
the  last  three  plenary  sessions  I  have  had 
the  privilege  olj  speaking  to  the  group  and 
I  have  done  so  by  sounding  alarm  and  a 
note  of  urgencyj  Today  Is  no  exception.  There 
are  some  promising  signs  in  NATO,  but  at 
the  same  time  In  very  important  respects 
NATO  Is  In  serldus  trouble. 

The  Immedlatie  danger  I  see  Is  not  so  much 
from  external  aasault  as  from  Internal  bleed- 
ing. The  questlpn  which  must  be  faced  is 
how  to  stop  thte  hemorrhage  before  It  be- 
comes fatal.  Evan  though  we  have  given  our 
attention  to  njany  excellent  Ideas  In  the 
course  of  com^ilttee  hearings  and  debate 
here,  I  questlcm  whether  we  have  really 
squarely  confronted  the  problem  of  bow  to 
stop  this  hemonpage  before  It  becomes  fatal. 

In  the  past  tqree  years  Prance,  the  United 
States  and  the  ;Unlted  Kingdom  have  each 
made  substantl^  withdrawals  from  the  In- 
tegrated command.  As  has  been  well  noted, 
Canada  has  Jusci  made  substantial  reduction. 
On  the  September  tour  of  NATO  military 
bases,  I  heard  disturbing  forecasts  from  pri- 
vate but  very  itllable  sources  that  further 
cutbacks  may  bj  made  by  Belgium.  Holland 
and  Germany.  Needless  to  say,  the  United 
States  commitment  is  no  longer  what  It  once 
was.  Empty  barracks  reserved  for  dual -based 
ground  forces  .ireates  concern  rather  than 
confidence. 

The  report  of  Senator  Cooper  of  the  United 
States  reflects  ^curately  the  strength  of 
public  demand  In  our  country  for  further 
troop  reduction;  Senator  Mansfield's  state- 
ment reported  this  morning  is  a  reflection 
of  his  early  coniments  on  the  growing  tide 
of  opinion  In  oir  country.  While  President 
Nixon  has  plalnjy  expressed  his  determina- 
tion that  US.  ffcrcea  in  Europe  will  not  be 
reduced  for  the  iime  being  he  cannot  deliver 
indefinitely  moije  than  public  opinion  will 
sustain. 

If  other  nations  follow  Canada  and  those 
others  I  have  ]  mentioned,  including  the 
United  States,  li^  cutting  back,  these  actions 
will  Inevitably  tagger  louder  and  more  nu- 
merous America  1  cries  for  fewer  troops  In 
Europe.  Once  stwted  the  flow  of  force  re- 


duction buUde  Its  own  deadly  momentum 
and  one  haemorrtuige  begeta  another.  TYie 
question  is,  wlU  It  be  halted  before  NATO's 
integrated  structure   bleeds   to  death?   The 

peril  lies  not  so  much  in  a  lack  of  quality 
and  quantity  of  force  commitments — Im- 
portant as  these  are — but  rather  in  the  un- 
certainty as  to  what  will  exist  tomorrow  and 
the  day  after  that. 

A  modest  Integrated  force  whose  continu- 
ity Is  assured  is  far  better  than  a  larger  one 
whose  elements  may  unexpectedly  be  pulled 
out  next  week  or  next  year.  It  is  better  from 
the  standpoint  of  alliance  cohesion  and  mu- 
tual confidence.  It  is  also  better  in  terms  of 
deterrent  effect.  The  present  atmosphere  In 
which  member  nations  no  longer  give 
primacy  and  permanence  to  their  obligations 
to  NATO  but  feel  free  to  make  sudden  uni- 
lateral changes  Is  bound  to  encourage  the 
Soviets  In  the  ancient  game  of  divide  and 
conquer.  The  Soviets  would  be  far  more  im- 
pressed by,  s-ay,  10  or  15  divisions  firmly  com- 
mitted to  Integrated  command  for  ten  years 
or  even  5  years  than  by  twice  that  number 
of  divisions  brought  together  only  on  a  year 
to  year  basis. 

Related  to  this  debilitating  trend  Is  the 
question  of  nuclear  defence  for  Western 
Europe.  Euro|}ean  concern  is  accurately  re- 
flected in  the  proposals  Just  made  by  Dr. 
Erik  Blumenfeld  of  Gernaany.  Many  Euro- 
peans realise  that  nuclear  weapons  are  cru- 
cial to  their  secxiTtty.  They  also  recognise  the 
weakness  of  relying  for  this  most  essential 
form  of  defence  upon  a  decision  by  the  head 
of  a  non-European  Government.  They  natu- 
rally must  do  all  possible  to  reduce  to  the 
absolute  minimum  any  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  nuclear  weapons  will  be  used  to  de- 
fend European  homes.  Without  certainty  as 
to  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  In  a  crisis 
conventional  arms  have  little  importance  in 
the  modern  world. 

European  concern  about  nuclear  defence  is 
in  my  view  thoroughly  tinderstandable  and 
Justified.  Here  are  some  of  the  factors  which 
contribute  to  this  concern.  First,  the  obvious 
rise  in  nuclear  power  of  the  Soviet  Union 
which  enables  Moscow  to  retaliate  against 
the  United  States  with  devastating  force 
should  the  U.S.  employ  nuclear  weapons  to 
defend  Europe.  Secondly,  the  implementa- 
tion In  Czechoslavakla  of  the  Brezhnev 
doctrine.  This  stripped  away  the  facade  of  a 
mellowing  Moscow  that  would  no  longer  use 
naked  force  across  national  borders  to  ex- 
tend its  authority.  Third,  the  Introduction 
of  fiexible  response  as  a  NATO  doctrine.  This 
left  somewhat  vague  the  circumstances  In 
which  nuclear  defensive  action  might  occur. 
Fourth  and  most  Important  of  all,  develop- 
ments In  Vietnam.  The  United  States  has 
ruled  out  a  military  solution  In  Vietnam. 
The  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Vietnam  has 
begun.  These  decisions  I  applaud  as  essen- 
tial, but  American  public  pressure  for  an 
early  and  complete  withdrawal  of  ground 
combat  forces  is  quite  plainly  gathering 
strength  throughout  our  country.  If,  as  I 
predict,  this  disengagement  proceeds  it  will 
develop  with  It  a  powerful  demand  for  pull 
back  elsewhere.  Including  Europe.  The  Ameri- 
can people  will  likely  seek  scapegoats  to 
blame  for  the  traumatic  experience  they  will 
have  as  a  result  of  this  withdrawal.  Inevit- 
ably many  of  them  will  demand  that  our 
troops  come  home  from  Europe  as  well  as 
Vietnam,  using  the  superficial,  but  nonethe- 
less appealing,  argument  that  our  NATO 
allies  provided  no  troops  to  help  us  In  our 
time  of  trial  in  South  East  Asia. 

I  therefore  conclude  with  the  thoughts  of 
Mr.  Blumenfeld  In  proposing  a  European  de- 
fence unit  based  on  European  nuclear  weap- 
ons which  speaks  In  a  practical  and  con- 
structive way  to  a  vital  and  urgent  problem. 
I  present  a  suggestion  which  I  feel  will  help 
us  to  tide  over  the  very  difficult  period  which 
lies  Immediately  ahead.  I  urge  that  the  NATO 
Council  should  make  for  a  minimum  period 


of  10  years^at  the  very  least  five  years — a 
formal  new  agreement  In  which  la  specified 
the  following  items: 

1.  Forces  to  be  assigned  and  committed  by 
each  nation,  including  where  appropriate, 
nuclear  forces.  These  forces  \inder  my  pro- 
posal could  be  reduced  only  by  the  consent 
of  the  Council,  for  example,  in  the  event  that 
a  force  reduction  In  fact  acceptable  to  the 
CouncU  Is  negoUated  with  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

2.  Financial  arrangements  for  fulfilling 
these  conunltments  Including  agreement  on 
a  formula  through  which  all  costs  of  com- 
mon defence  will  be  shared.  This  could  be 
similar  to  the  present  cost-sharing  formula 
on  infrastructure. 

3.  The  circumstances  In  which  forces — In- 
cluding nuclear  forces — will  be  utilized,  set- 
ting forth  plans  for  all  contingencies. 

Would  this  ten  years  commitment  regard- 
ing the  integrated  command  structure  re- 
quire a  change  In  the  basic  treaty  which  now 
permits  any  member  to  withdraw  on  one 
year's  notice?  My  answer  Is  that  It  would 
not.  Any  member  State  signing  the  five-year 
or  ten-year  commitment  would  still  retain 
the  option  to  withdraw  completely  from  the 
Alliance  thus  terminating  its  ten-year  com- 
mitment regarding  the  Integrated  command 
structure  along  with  all  advantages  derived 
from  being  a  signatory  to  the  Alliance  Treaty. 
But  Is  such  an  act  of  withdrawal  likely?  In 
my  view  it  is  most  unlikely  that  during  the 
next  10  years  any  member  state  will  sever 
Itself  completely  from  the  all-for-one  and 
one-for-all  defence  benefits  of  the  Alliance. 
Although  It  would  not  alter  the  basic  treaty 
It  would  spell  out  the  terms  of  membership 
in  the  integrated  command  and  restate  con- 
vincingly the  American  nuclear  commitment 
to  the  Treaty. 

Because  it  would  sp)ell  out  clearly  and 
specify  a  continuing  obligation  of  each  mem- 
ber, It  would.  I  believe,  be  the  type  of  agree- 
ment which  we  could  sell  to  the  American 
Congress  and  which  I  feel  the  other  dele- 
gations could  sell  to  their  OMm  Parliaments. 
It  would  go  far  to  restoring  confidence,  sta- 
bility and  strength  to  the  AlUance.  It  would 
prevent  Intermittent  disputes  over  cost  shar- 
ing and  overcome  the  present  tendency  of 
Member  States  to  make  unilateral  reduction 
of  forces. 
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NATIONAL  BUSINESS  WOMEN'S 
WEEK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
this  week,  October  19  through  October 
25,  the  3,800  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs  of  the  country  are  ob- 
serving National  Business  Women's 
Week. 

Early  this  month,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  addressing  the  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Club  of  Arlington,  Va. 
The  occasion  reminded  me  how  alert  to 
public  issues  our  business  women  are, 
and  what  an  enormous  contribution  they 
make  to  the  life  of  their  commimitles. 

The  progress  of  working  women  during 
the  past  half  century  has  been  remark- 
able. Career  women — many  of  whom 
carry  out  the  duties  of  wives  and  mothers 
while  pursuing  their  careers — are  a  tre- 
mendous "plus"  in  the  American 
economy. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  salute  American 
business  and  professional  women,  and 
the  fine  work  of  their  organizations 
throughout  the  country.  f 

PRESERVATION  OP  THE  TDLE  FTg 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  introduced  S.  3028,  which  would 
authorize  a  feasibility  study  of  the  de- 


sirability of  establishing  a  national  wild- 
life refuge  in  California  and/or  adjacent 
Western  States  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Tule  elk. 

At  that  time  I  said  that  range  Is  the 
Tule  elk's  crucial  problem.  This  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times  contains  an  article 
entitled  "Killing  of  Rare  Tule  Elk  in 
California  Arouses  a  Dispute."  written  by 
Gladwin  Hill. 

The  Times  article  clearly  demonstrates 
the  problems  associated  with  our  cur- 
rent Tule  elk  range  policy  with  an  ex- 
cellent description  of  the  controversy 
caused  by  the  State  authorized  Tule  elk 
hunt  in  the  Owens  Valley. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ,         ^,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Killing  or  Rari  Tule   Elk   in   California 
Arouses  a  Dispute 
(By  Gladwin  Hill) 

Owens  Valley,  Calif.— "There's  some  elk!" 
The  three  hunters,  armed  with  powerful 
rifles  with  telescopic  sights  had  been  plod- 
ding for  40  minutes  over  the  treeless,  lava- 
strewn  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  when 
a  state  fish  and  game  Inspector  peered  across 
a  shallow  draw  to  a  slope  200  yards  away 
where  the  animals  grazed,  camouflaged  by 
sagebrush.  In  the  dawn  light. 

The  Inspector  quietly  Indicated  which  ani- 
mal each  htinter  was  to  take. 

In  turn,  Kenn  Pawn,  a  young  chemical  en- 
gineer, Ross  Miller,  a  57-year-old  contractor, 
and  his  son  Donald,  a  high  school  teacher, 
crouched  and  fired. 

Two  cow  elk  and  a  buck  lurched  a  few 
paces  and  toppled  over,  dead  almost  In- 
stantly. 

pleased  at  bag 

Five  minutes  later,  the  three  men,  all  vet- 
eran deer  hunters,  were  slitting  open  their 
kills  to  clean  them,  variously  interested  in 
the  hide  and  meat,  but  generally  Just  pleased 
to  have  gotten  their  first  elk. 

Superficially,  the  event — the  first  since 
1964 — was  as  routine  as  a  deer  hunt.  But 
in  fact  It  was  a  process  that  has  evoked 
intense  controversy  among  conservationists 
across  the  country. 

The  dead  animals  were  three  of  approxi- 
mately 400  of  the  only  remaining  specimens 
of  the  rare  tule-elk  species,  a  miniature 
variety  standing  about  five  feet  and  known 
only  In  California. 

A  century  ago,  big  herds  of  them  ranged 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Sierras,  grazing  on  the  bulriishes,  or  tule 
lands.  They  were  almost  exterminated  by 
the  Gold  Rush  pioneers  and  the  farmers  who 
followed. 

The  few  survivors  were  transplanted  over 
the  last  serves  in  Kern  and  Colusa  Counties, 
most  of  them  released  over  600  square  miles 
In  the  thinly  populated  Owens  Valley  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Sierras,  250  miles  north  of 
Los  Angeles. 

There,  no  longer  depleted  by  vanishing 
predators  like  mountain  lions,  and  protected 
by  felony  laws  from  hunters,  these  elk  have 
slowly  multiplied. 

Valley  farmers  complain  about  their  dep- 
redations against  alfalfa  fields  and  their 
competition  with  grazing  cattle  In  the 
sparsely  vegetated  foothills.  Some  experts 
contend  that  the  capacity  of  the  land  is  so 
limited  that  uncontrolled  reproduction  could 
lead  to  famine,  disease  and  possible  extinc- 
tion of  the  herd. 

After  years  of  debate,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Pish  and  Game  adopted  in  1961  the 
policy  that  whenever  Its  annual  census 
showed  more  than  300  elk  In  the  valley,  they 


would  be  thinned  to  260  by  a  closely  super- 
vised bunt. 

Since  1961,  there  have  been  two  thinning 
operations,  eliminating  59  elk  In  1962  and 
60  In  1964.  Eight  thousand  hunters  entered 
a  lottery  for  80  killing  permits  this  year. 
Winners  pay  $60  for  a  permit.  The  permits 
specify  buck  or  cow. 

preserving  the  elk 

The  system  is  vehemently  opposed  by  the 
Committee  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Tule 
Elk,  a  national  organization  with  headquar- 
ters In  Los  Angeles  claiming  several  thou- 
sand members  In  nearly  every  state. 

Members  call  the  thinning  process  bar- 
baric, and  oppose  any  herd  reduction  at  all. 
They  cite  the  International  criterion  that 
any  species  with  less  than  2,000  specimens  is 
a  vanishing  one,  subject  to  extinction  from 
an  epidemic  or  other  unpredlctables. 

Cited  In  support  of  the  thinning  policy 
Is  a  study  sponsored  by  Resources  for  the 
Future,  another  national  conservation  orga- 
nization. The  study  made  by  Dale  Mc- 
Cullogh,  a  zoologist  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  says  that,  under  the  system, 
the  chance  of  the  species  becoming  extinct 
Is  only  1  In  178.000. 

Holders  of  the  last  nine  permits  of  the 
season  deployed  at  dawn  last  Saturday  from 
the  old  airstrip  at  Manzanar,  the  site  of  a 
World  War  II  Japanese-American  Intern- 
ment camp. 

stiff  examinations 

Their  papers  were  checked  by  the  regional 
fish  and  game  Inspector;  their  rifles  and  am- 
munition examined  to  see  that  they  met  the 
requirement  of  1,000  foot-pounds  of  force 
at  100  yards;  every  two  or  three  were  as- 
signed a  state  game  supervisor  as  a  guide, 
and  some  were  instructed  to  bring  back  their 
kills  for  official  examination. 

Mrs.  Beula  Edmlston  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
secretary  of  the  Committee  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  the  Tule  Elk,  watched  the  process  and 
remained  at  the  checkpoint  all  day  until  the 
hunters  returned. 

She  and  other  members  of  the  organization 
make  it  a  habit  to  be  on  hand,  although  they 
have  never  been  permitted  to  accompany  the 
hunters.  They  converse  politely  with  Ned 
Dollahlte,  the  Inspector,  an  earnest  man 
who  explains  the  state's  policies  with  equal 
conviction. 

"The  culling  process  is  followed  by  many 
Government  agencies  across  the  country  with 
many  species,"  he  said.  "Some  think  that  any 
kUling  should  Just  be  done  by  official  per- 
sonnel. 

"We  believe  in  giving  hunters,  whose  li- 
cense lees  are  department's  bread  and  but- 
ter, an  unusual  opportunity.  But  that  Isnt 
really  the  argument.  The  people  on  this  com- 
mittee Just  don't  believe  that  any  elk  should 
be  killed  at  all." 

"Why  take  even  one  chance  In  178,000  of 
eliminating  a  species?"  Mrs.  Edmlston  asked. 
"For  every  hunter  who  wants  to  see  one 
of  these  animals  dead,  there  are  a  thousamd 
taxpayers  who'd  rather  see  them  alive. 
Opinion  Is  growing  in  this  direction.  I  have 
hopes  that  this  may  be  the  last  of  these 
hunts  that  we  will  see." 


flcation  is  that  the  treatymaklng  power 
does  not  extend  to  that  which  is  forbid- 
den to  the  Federal  Government.  Thus,  it 
has  been  argued  that  matters  exclusively 
within  the  domain  of  the  several  States 
cannot  properly  be  the  subject  of  treaties. 

A  special  report  prepared  by  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  of  Lawyers  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  for  the  Observance  of 
Human  Rights  Year  1968  stated  the  fol- 
lowing regarding  this  argument: 

But  the  argument  begs  the  question.  Mat- 
ters within  the  scope  of  the  Ueatymaklng 
power  cannot  lie  within  the  exclusive  do- 
main of  the  states.  This  doctrine  has  been 
clear  from  the  very  founding  of  the  Re- 
public. 

The  special  committee  supports  this 
argument  by  quoting  the  decision  of  Jus- 
tice Chase  in  the  case  of  Ware  against 
Hylton: 

If  doubts  would  exist  before  the  adoption 
of  the  present  national  government,  they 
must  be  entirely  removed  by  the  6th  article 
of  the  Constitution  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  lim- 
itation on  the  power  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  By  their  authority  the  State 
Constitutions  were  made,  and  by  their  au- 
thority the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  established;  and  they  had  the  power  to 
change  or  abolish  the  state  constitutions  or 
make  them  yield  to  the  general  government 
and  to  treaties  made  by  their  authority. 

In  Chirac  against  Lessee  of  Chirac, 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  similarly  ruled 
that  the  validity  of  a  treaty  could  not 
be  questioned  on  the  grounds  that  the 
subject  matter  of  the  treaty  was  a  matter 
within  the  competence  of  the  State. 

Thus,  objections  to  ratification  of  the 
human  rights  conventions  and  the  cove- 
nants on  human  rights  cannot  be  bsised 
upon  the  proposition  that  the  treaty- 
making  power  is  limited  by  the  power  re- 
served to  the  States  under  the  10th 
Amendment.  It  is  time  we  stopped  mak- 
ing excuses  for  20  years  of  delay:  there 
can  be  no  valid  constitutional  argument 
against  ratification.  The  Senate  must  see 
this  and  take  action  now. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  RATI- 
FICATION OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
TREATIES — n 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  stated  that  there  is  no  basis  for 
the  argxunent  that  the  ratification  of  the 
three  human  rights  conventions  concern- 
ing genocide,  the  political  rights  of  wom- 
en, and  forced  labor  would  violate 
certain  constitutional  provisions.  The 
second  principal  constitutional  argu- 
ment advanced  by  those  who  oppose  rati- 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969— ACTION 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  yesterday. 
October  21,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
completed  its  consideration  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  House  tax  reform  bill  which 
relates  to  capital  gains  and  losses.  Addi- 
tionally, the  committee  approved  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  Secretary  George  Rom- 
ney,  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  with  respect  to  in- 
vestments in  low  and  moderate  housing. 

So  that  Senators  might  follow  the 
progress  of  these  executive  sessions,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  press 
release  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(A  press  release  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, U.S.  Senate,  Oct.  21, 1969) 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
capital  gains  commntek  decisions 

The  Honorable  Russell  B.  Long,  (D.,  Ia.). 
announced  today  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  had  concluded  its  work  on  that 
portion  of  the  House  tax  reform  bill  dealing 
with  the  treatment  of  capital  gains  and 
losses.  He  reported  that  the  Committee  had 
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substantially  ap  jroved  the  restrictions  con- 
tained In  the  Bouse  bill.  However,  he  re- 
called that  on  October  10.  the  Committee 
had  agreed  to  Retain  the  6-month  holding 
period  required  before  gain  on  the  sale  of 
the  property  coi^ld  qualify  for  favorable  cap- 
ital gains  treati^ent.  (The  House  bill  would 
have  extended  |the  holding  period  to  one 
year.)  | 

Senator  Long  ialso  reported  that  Secretary 
Oeorge  Romney  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  had  prevailed 
upon  the  Comrtittee  to  consider  further  a 
suggestion  he  Had  made  to  encourage  In- 
vestments in  lov*  and  moderate  housing.  The 
suggestion  had  been  explored,  but  not  ap- 
proved, at  Monday's  meeting  of  the  Conunlt- 
tee.  Following  tthe  Secretary's  presentation, 
the  Committee  ppproved  his  suggestion. 

A  complete  flescription  of  the  actior« 
taken  at  today's  meeting  follows: 

LoiO  and  mbderate  income  housing 

Tax-Free  Reirivestment . — As  noted  above, 
the  Committee  Approved  an  amendment  to 
the  provisions  df  the  House  bill  relating  to 
the  real  estate  industry.  This  amendment, 
recommended  bt  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  would  permit  a  tax- 
payer who  invests  In  low-  or  medium-income 
housing  to  sell  ipe  property  and  pay  no  cur- 
rent ta«-on  thelgain  involved,  provided  (1) 
h*  sells.tfae  property  to  the  occupants  or  to  a 
tax-exempt  orgiiizatlon  which  manages  the 
property,  and  (4)  the  full  proceeds  from  the 
sale  are  reinve»ted  in  other  government- 
assisted  housing  In  such  a  case  the  taxpay- 
er's basis  for  tht  old  property,  to  the  extent 
the  proceeds  ar*  reinvested  In  similar  prop- 
erty, will  be  carried  forward  and  become  a 
part  of  his  basii  for  the  new  property. 

Ca-pital  gains 

25  Percent  Mdrimum  Rate. — The  Commit- 
tee generally  agijeed  with  the  objective  of  the 
House  bill  in  repealing  the  present  25  per- 
cent maximum  irate  on  capital  gains.  How- 
ever, It  felt  thit  taxpayers  with  relatively 
small  amounts  pf  capital  gain  should  con- 
tinue to  be  eligible  for  the  25  percent  maxi- 
mum rate.  Accordingly,  It  provided  that  mar- 
ried couples  colild  continue  to  apply  this 
rate  in  the  case  i)t  gains  up  to  $140,000  ($85,- 
000  for  single  pe^ns ) ,  provided  they  did  not 
have  "preferenci"  income  of  more  than  $10.- 
000.  (The  Comiiiittee  has  not  yet  taken  up 
that  part  of  thi  House  bill  concerned  with 
the  limit  on  taxi  preference,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, no  announcement  as  to  the  items  con- 
stituting "prefeience"  income  is  being  made 
atthlsUme).     1 

The  Committee  further  agreed  to  move  the 
effective  date  foi  the  higher  capital  gains  rate 
to  December  3l]  1969  (it  was  July  25,  1969 
under  the  Hous4  bill) ,  and  to  phase  it  In  over 
a  three-year  period.  While  the  exact  amount 
of  the  increase  *ill  not  be  finally  determined 
until  the  Comiilttee  has  reviewed  the  rate 
reduction  provisions,  based  upon  the  rate 
structure  contained  in  the  House  bill  the 
phiise-ln  would  pe  as  follows : 

Percent 


1969  (Includln, 
1970 

B  the  surtax) 

27  5 

29.5 

1971      

31 

1972  

32.5 

Alternative  tax  for  Corporations. — The 
Committee  agrepd  to  adopt  the  provision  of 
the  House-pass*d  tax  bill  which  would  In- 
crease the  alterfiative  tax  rate  for  a  corpora- 
tion's net  long+term  capital  gains  from  25 
percent  to  30  percent.  The  effective  date  of 
this  change  wiljl  also  be  December  31,  1969 
and,  as  In  the  case  of  the  alternative  25  per- 
cent tax  rate  fo^  individuals,  this  higher  tax 
will  also  be  phased-ln.  However,  the  phase- 
In  In  the  caae  of  corporations  will  involve 
only  2  years.  Tbp  rates  applicable  during  thU 
period  an: 


Percent 

1969   —  27.5 

1970    » 

1971 - 30 

Transitional  Rules. — In  addition  to  the 
date  change  and  the  phase-in,  described 
above,  the  Committee  agreed  to  adopt  several 
transitional  rules  which  will  apply  both  to 
the  alternative  tax  for  individuals  and  the 
alternative  tax  for  corporations.  The  Com- 
mittee agreed  to  a  transitional  provision 
which  provides  that  capital  gains  arising  from 
sales  or  other  dlsposltisns  under  binding 
contracts  that  were  in  effect  on  or  before 
October  9.  1969.  would  be  taxed  under  pres- 
ent law.  This  binding  contract  rule  would 
not  apply,  however,  in  certain  cases  of  gain 
from  timber,  coal,  or  domestic  iron  ore  which 
is  taxed  as  a  capital  gain  under  section  631 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Further,  the 
Committee  adopted  a  provision  which  would 
except  a  capital,  or  liquidating  distribution 
irom  a  corporation  which  was  made  under  a 
plan  adopted  prior  to  October  9,  1969. 

The  Committee  further  adopted  a  provision 
which  clarifies  the  status  of  Installment  pay- 
ments received  after  1969  but  which  relate  to 
sales  made  on  or  before  October  9,  1969.  This 
new  provision  provides  that  such  installment 
payments  would  be  taxed  at  the  maximum 
alternative  rate  of  25  percent  until  the  sale 
price  is  paid  off. 

Capital  Lasses  of  Individuals. — The  Com- 
mittee adopted  the  provisions  of  the  House- 
passed  tax  bill  relating  to  capital  losses  of 
individuals.  This  provision  provides  that  only 
50  percent  of  an  individual's  long-term  capi- 
tal losses  may  be  offset  against  his  ordinary 
Income.  In  addition,  the  deduction  of  capital 
losses  against  ordinary  Income  for  married 
persons  filing  separate  returns  would  be 
limited  to  $500  for  each  spouse.  The  Com- 
mittee did,  however,  change  the  effective  date 
of  this  provision.  Under  the  Senate  version, 
this  provision  would  be  effective  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1969  (the 
House  bill  would  have  applied  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  July  25,  1969). 

Sales  of  Life  Estates. — The  Committee  also 
adopted  the  provision  of  the  Hovise-passed 
tax  bill  which  relates  to  the  sales  of  life 
estates.  In  general,  this  provision  provides 
that  the  entire  amount  received  on  the  sale 
or  other  disposition  of  a  life  (or  term  of 
years)  Interest  in  property,  or  income  inter- 
est in  trust  (whether  acquired  by  gift,  be- 
quest, inheritance,  or  by  a  transfer  in  trust) . 
is  to  be  taxable  without  any  reduction  for 
the  taxpayer's  basis.  Presently,  only  the  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  received  over  the  seller's 
basis  is  taxed.  The  Committee,  however,  did 
change  the  effective  date  for  the  provision. 
Under  the  Senate  version,  this  provision 
would  become  effective  as  to  sales  or  other 
dispositions  after  October  9,  1969  (the  House 
bill  would  have  applied  with  respect  to  sales 
or  other  distributions  after  July  25,  1969) . 

Casualty  Losses  Under  Section  1231. — The 
Committee  further  adopted  the  provisions  of 
the  House-passed  tax  bill  which  change  the 
tax  treatment  of  certain  casualty  losses.  The 
Committee  did  provide  that  the  provision 
would  Include  casualty  gains  and  losses  on 
personal  capital  assets.  Personal  capital  gains 
and  losses  were  not  included  within  the 
House  bill.  Further,  the  Committee  changed 
the  effective  date  of  this  provision  to  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1969  (the  House 
bill  would  have  applied  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  t>eginning  after  July  25,  1969). 

Transfer  of  Franchises. — The  Committee 
adopted  the  provisions  of  the  House-passed 
tax  bill  relating  to  transfers  of  franchises. 
However,  the  Committee  added  additional 
rules  to  the  provisions  to  help  distinguish 
between  those  cases  when  the  transfer  of  the 
franchise  is  to  be  treated  as  a  sale  as  con- 
trasted with  when  the  trsmsfer  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  license.  In  addition,  the  Com- 


mittee adopted  rules  for  the  tax  treatment  of 
the  franchises  which  would  be  consistent 
with  that  treatment  given  to  the  franchisor. 
Further,  the  Committee  provided  that  the 
section  would  apply  to  trademarks  and  trade- 
names as  well  as  franchises.  Under  the  Com- 
mittee version  this  section  would  apply  to 
transfers  made  after  December  31,  1969.  How- 
ever, present  franchisees  who  are  otherwise 
eligible  for  the  more  liberal  rules  Included 
in  this  provision  could  elect  to  come  under 
this  new  provision,  rather  than  continuing 
to  be  taxed  in  accordance  with  present  law. 
Finally,  the  Committee  agreed  to  exclude 
professional  sports  from  the  application  of 
these  new  rules. 

Collections  of  Letters.  Memorandums,  etc.— 
This  matter  was  dealt  with  by  the  Committee 
on  October  13,  1969.  See  press  announcement 
of  October  14,  1969. 

Holding  Period  of  Capital  Assets. — This 
matter  was  dealt  with  by  the  Committee  on 
October  10,  1969.  See  press  announcement  of 
that  date. 

Total  Distributions  from  Qualified  Pension 
and  other  Plans. — This  matter  was  dealt  with 
by  the  Committee  on  October  14,  1969.  See 
press  announcement  of  that  date. 


AN  AMERICAN  SATELLITE  COMMU- 
NICATIONS SYSTET^I— ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  GRAVEL 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  jtinlor  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  on  Monday, 
October  13,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
university  Communications  Council  held 
at  Notre  Dame  University  in  South  Bend, 
Ind. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  discussed 
a  most  vital  issue  which  affects  all  of  us ; 
namely,  the  availability  of  communica- 
tions to  distribute  educational  and  cul- 
tural programing  that  cannot  be  a  prof- 
itable commercial  enterprise  for  network 
broadcasters.  Alaska,  which  is  nearly 
void  of  modem  communications,  seeks  a 
solution  by  use  of  satellites  for  much  of 
its  land  mass. 

Many  of  our  States  invest  large  sums 
of  taxpayers'  moneys  to  establish  cul- 
tural and  educational  transmission  facil- 
ities. My  own  State  of  Louisiana  is.  like 
Alaska,  pioneering  in  one  segment  of 
communications  applications  by  estab- 
lishing a  cultural  French -speaking  net- 
work to  preserve  the  rich,  unique  herit- 
age that  is  firmly  rooted  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  should  all 
reflect  a  moment  on  the  profound  issues 
that  are  discussed  by  Senator  Gravel,  be- 
cause these  issues  touch  on  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  one  of  man's  most  power- 
ful Instruments — television — which  pen- 
etrate into  the  homes  and  influences  the 
most  precious  part  of  our  society's  fabric. 

I  ask  imanimous  con.sent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Ax  American  Satellite  Communica  ions 

System 

(By  Senator  Mike  Gravel) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Delegates  to  the  Inter- 
University  Communications  Council  Meet- 
ing.  Invited   guests,  ladles   and  gentlemen: 

Victor  Hugo  said  there  is  nothing  more 
powerful  than  an  Idea  whose  time  has 
come.  That  Is  precisely  what  your  organi- 
zation Is  engaged  In  doing  .  ,  .  advancing 
applications  for  a  powerful  Idea. 


It  is  fundamental  to  our  academic  en- 
vironment that  scholars  have  the  right  to 
probe  banks  of  knowledge  and  that  academic 
institutions  maintain  close  links  with  one 
another.  And  that,  of  course,  is  your  pri- 
mary goal. 

Your  pioneering  continues  to  be  impor- 
tant. Your  reports  and  your  conferences  over 
the  past  few  years  highlight  the  opportuni- 
ties facing  society  today.  They  have  focused 
interest  on  public  issues  related  to  the  new 
communications  technology. 

My  involvement  in  your  field  has  come 
about  through  the  demands  of  my  own  con- 
stituency. 

Let  me  describe  one  of  the  principal  prob- 
lems facing  Alaska  today,  and  you  wlU  see 
why  I  have  such  an  Interest  in  what  you 
are  doing. 

My  state  Is  the  most  remote  state  in 
the  Union,  extending  deep  into  the  Arctic. 
It  is  larger  than  the  combined  areas  of 
England,  Prance.  West  Germany.  East  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Czechoslavakia,  Switzerland. 
It  Is  larger  than  all  of  the  Eastern  sea- 
board states  combined,  from  Maine  to  Flor- 
ida. However,  Alaska's  population  is  no  larg- 
er than  metropolitan  South  Bend  .  .  .  ap- 
proximately 270,000  people. 

Our  state's  major  problems  In  education 
and  acculturation  stem  from  our  very  low 
population  density.  It  is  difficult  to  attract 
competent  teachers  for  isolated  communi- 
ties and  to  keep  them  there  out  of  touch 
with  their  teaching  colleagues,  out  of  con- 
tact with  sources  of  assistance  and  research. 
The  knowledge  gaps  that  have  been 
bridged  in  rural  America  by  the  media  as 
described  by  Marshall  McLuhan,  have  yet 
to  be  successfully  challenged  In  the  North 
Country.  In  most  of  Alaska  there  are  vir- 
tually  no   modern    communications. 

As  you  know,  telecommunications  in  the 
United  States  has  been  predicated  on  com- 
mercial exploitation.  Under  these  condi- 
tions of  profit  only  a  few  Alaskan  commu- 
nities have  the  economic  base  to  support 
adequate  communications. 

Compared  to  other  areas  of  this  nation, 
my  state  is  in  the  communications  stone  age. 
But,  as  a  result  of  the  technological  gains 
in  satellite  communications,  Alaska's  char- 
acteristics— former  liabilities — are  now 
ideally  suited  to  make  my  state  the  show- 
case for  space  applications. 

We  in  Alaska  are  not  hide-bound  to  the 
equity  Interests  which  are  threatened  else- 
where by  this  new  satellite  technology. 

Our  long-term  goals  are  these:  Every 
single  community  Including  the  smallest 
village  must  enjoy  television — educational 
television,  cultural  television  and  commer- 
cial television. 

Alaskans  everywhere  must  have  access  to 
new  blo-medlcal  diagnostic  assistance. 

Audio-visual  programs  must  be  a  part  of 
each  school's  curriculiun. 

Telephonic  services  generally  taken  for 
granted  here  in  the  south  48  must  now  be- 
come available  to  all  Alaskans  regardless  of 
how  remote  their  community. 

Alaska  must  also  have  direct  outside  links 
through  international  satellites;  and  must 
have  a  complete  Internal  communications 
system,  using  a  sensible  mix  of  terrestrial 
and  space  facilities. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  that  the  state-of- 
the-art  easily  permits  Alaska  to  have  what 
I  Just  described. 

Not  many  months  ago  I  proposed  bringing 
the  Apollo  11  telecast  directly  to  my  state. 
This  Idea  initially  was  scoffed  at  by  authori- 
ties who  should  have  known  better.  However, 
by  insisting  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
conduct  tests,  we  proved  that  it  could  be 
done. 

We  employed  a  double  satellite  hop,  using 
first  a  civilian  satellite  and  then  a  military 
one  to  transmit  TV  for  the  first  time  to 
Anchorage — live    TV.    Alaskans    along    with 


their  fellow  Americans  saw  Nell  Armstrong 
impress  man's  footprint  on  the  moon. 

Now  we  are  working  on  another  step  to- 
ward permanent  adequate  communications — 
a  pilot  program  to  bring  educational  and 
cultural  TV  to  four  Alaskan  communities 
using  NASA's  ATS-1  satellite.  We  are  very 
close  to  realizing  success  in  this  effort. 

And  what  we  learn  from  this  relatively 
modest  experiment,  we  can  apply  to  our  per- 
manent system.  In  fact  the  experiment  Itself 
will  be  a  strong  argument  for  a  total  satellite 
program. 

Imagine  the  system  I  have  Just  outlined 
for  Alaska  superimposed  on  the  total  United 
States. 

Direct  edxjcatlonal  TV  could  be  beamed 
Into  each  of  America's  50,000  school  dis- 
tricts. NASA  has  estimated  the  cost  of  small 
receiver  stations  for  this  type  of  applica- 
tion at  less  than  $500. 

A  domestic  American  satellite  would  pro- 
vide TV  and  high  speed  data  channels  plus 
associated  voice  circuits.  The  cost  of  the 
bird  in  space  and  the  related  ground  facili- 
ties should  be  borne  by  both  government- 
dedicated  funds  and  lease  income  from 
conunerclal  sources. 

After  this  quick  look  at  the  future  let 
us  tiu-n  to  the  present. 

Private  interests,  constrained  by  the  dic- 
tates of  commercial  economics,  have  long 
t)een  whipping  boys  for  those  of  us  dissat- 
isfied with  both  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  our  national   communications. 

Why  waste  any  more  time  condemning 
commercial  InteresU.  The  final  responsi- 
bility for  utilizing  the  full  spectrum  of  com- 
munications lies  not  with  private  enter- 
prise but  with  government. 

Educational  TV  will  never  make  a  profit 
and  should  not  be  expected  to. 

Cultural  TV  will  never  make  a  profit  and 
should  not  be  expected  to. 

And  likewise,  commercial  TV  should  not 
be  the  pack  horse  of  educational  and  cul- 
tural TV. 

Our  government  should  turn  away  from 
past  confusion  and  develop  the  full  spectrum 
of  communications  utilizing  today's  satel- 
lite technology. 

In  analyzing  what  government  should  do 
to  further  this  end,  let's  concentrate  on 
one  issue  that  affects  all  of  you  and  is  basic 
to  everything  we  say  on  this  subject. 

Who's  responsible  for  getting  the  Job  done? 
And  why  hasn't  the  job  been  done?  What 
are  the  facts? 

The  management  of  our  satellite  tech- 
nology Is  vested  in  the  Communications 
SatelUte  Corporation.  COMSAT.  An  entity 
chartered  by  Congress  through  the  Com- 
munications SatelUte  Act  of  1962. 

When  we  look  back  on  the  debate  which 
led  to  this  legislation,  we  can  understand 
the  difficulty  Congress  had  at  that  time  in 
establishing  a  law  controlling  a  technology 
about  which  It  knew  so  little.  However,  to- 
day we  have  considerable  experience  and 
we  can  now  look  at  that  law  and  know 
that  It  has  enormous  shortcomings. 

It  was  Congress  that  assigned  COMSAT  the 
duty  of  developing  and  managing  interna- 
tional satellite  communications  system.  But 
It  was  also  Congress  that  neglected  to  clearly 
assign  a  similar  responsibility  to  meet  o\u: 
domestic  needs. 

The  result  has  been  that  in  this  decade,  the 
utilization  of  communications  technology  in 
the  U.S.  has  lagged  far  behind  its  potential. 
In  fact  we  have  been  exp)ortlng  the  benefits 
of  oiu-  own  technology  without  sharing  those 
benefits  with  ourselves. 

Not  only  have  we  denied  ourselves  with  re- 
spect to  these  benefits  but  we  have  taken 
our  management  skills  and  directed  them 
to  the  operation  of  an  international  con- 
sortium— INTELSAT.  COMSAT,  an  American 
chartered  and  financed  corporation,  is  the 
agent  operating  INTELSAT. 

Whatever  interest  COMSAT  might  have  in 


developing   an    acceptable   domestic   syetem 
U  blunted  in  yet  another  way. 

By  law.  representatives  of  the  communica- 
tions Industry  sit  on  COMBAT'S  Board  of 
Directors.  At  the  moment,  there  are  four. 
These  men  are  paid  by  the  very  industries 
that  benefit  from  the  absence  of  domestic 
satellite  communications.  Their  companies 
systematically  litigate  against  COMSAT  be- 
fore the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

Three  members  of  COMSAT'S  Board  are 
Presidential  appointees.  The  remaining  eight 
board  members  are  "public"  members.  As  In 
most  corporations  today,  management  dic- 
tates the  composition  of  Its  own  governing 
board.  And  no  one  can  really  deny  that 
this  Is  in  fact  the  case  with  COMSAT. 

Unfortunately  for  the  American  public,  the 
ultimate  interest  of  many  of  those  who  sit 
on  COMSAT'S  Board  are  best  served  by 
COMSAT'S  inactivity. 

COMSAT  has  gone  through  the  motions  of 
filing  for  a  domestic  satellite  system.  It  did 
so  after  others  attempted  to  fill  the  vacuum. 
However,  the  application  is  still  pending. 
Combine  this  with  the  additional  fact  that 
the  same  interests  holding  seats  on  COM- 
SAT'S Board  of  Directors  have  brought  strong 
opposition  to  the  PCC.  The  net  result  Is  that 
we  have  no  domestic  satellite  system. 

The  conflict  of  interest  is  obvious.  Profit- 
motivated  corporations  are  forced  to  pro- 
tect their  equity  interests.  Our  free  enter- 
prise system  will  not  and  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  solve  this  dilemma  or  operate  in 
any  other  way. 

Meanwhile,  what  Is  going  on  In  other  parts 
of  the  world? 

Canada  is  now  building  the  equipment  for 
a  domestic  satellite  system  that  will  be  op- 
erative In  1972.  Their  crown  corpoiatlon  has 
been  established  and  contracts  awarded. 
Their  system  will  provide  them  with  trans- 
continental telephone  as  well  as  data  and 
television  systems.  These  same  services  will 
be  extended  to  the  far  reaches  of  the  Arctic. 
A  very  real  possibility  exists  that  Canada's 
system  could  satisfy  Alaska's  needs.  This  eco- 
nomic and  political  determination  has  yet  to 
be  made. 

There  are  other  examples:  German  and 
French  governments  are  constructing  a  com- 
munications satellite  called  "Symphony." 
Under  present  plans,  St  will  provide  educa- 
tional TV  and  cultural  TV  to  portions  of 
Europe  and  Africa  in  1973. 

India  is  developing  a  particularly  note- 
worthy system.  India's  problem  is  the  crush- 
ing birthrate  which  has  thus  far  eluded  all 
prior  attempts  at  control.  Their  satellite  will 
offer  the  only  feasible  method  of  reaching 
untold  millions  with  a  convincing  enough 
argument  to  solve  their  problem.  By  1972 
India  win  then  be  able  to  extend  the  full 
spectrum  of  communications  to  millions  who 
are  now  without  any  form  of  mass  communi- 
cations. 

The  United  States  will  launch  the  satel- 
lites for  all  three  .  .  .  the  Franco-German 
"Symphony."  the  Canadian  "Telesat,"  and 
the  Indian  "ATS-F." 

I  feel  a  sense  of  pride  that  the  United 
States  Is  enriching  so  many  lives  around  the 
world  I  feel  an  equal  sense  of  frustration 
over  our  inability  at  the  same  time  to  further 
enrich  American  lives. 

It  is  obvious  that  COMSAT,  which  Is  the 
only  American  agent  created  to  pursue  the 
benefits  of  satellite  communications,  devotes 
Its  efforts  to  international  projects.  What  we 
have  created  is  a  foreign  agent  devoted  to 
International  programs  and  no  organization 
devoted  solely  to  serving  the  domestic  needs 
of  this  country. 

Any  COMSAT  plan  related  to  a  satellite 
system  for  the  United  States  will  of  necessity 
be  structured  around  INTELSAT  programs 
and  economics  which  have  been  machinated 
in  London.  Paris.  Rome  and  Beirut. 

The  present  national  administration,  like 
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the  last  one,  has  Tcxmaed  Ite  attention  on 
these  problems.  The  results  of  its  study  are 
expected  soon.  Hopierully,  the  President  will 
make  recommendaltlons  and  use  the  full 
force  of  his  office  jto  Influence  and  prepare 
legislation  that  will  provide  the  United 
Slates  with  a  comilete  domestic  communi- 
cations system.        ] 

I  am  convinced  t^at  the  American  people, 
developing  a  greater  recognition  of  this  di- 
lemma will  not  settle  for  anything  less. 

The  Nixon  Administration  must  address 
itself  to  the  following  problem  areas  if  it  is 
to  have  an  effective  plan: 

1.  A  clear  designation  of  responsibility  for 
a  domestic  satelllta  system  must  be  given  to 
some  entity.  This  intity  could  be  COMSAT, 
it  could  be  a  newly  formed  corporation,  it 
could  be  an  existiilg  corporate  giant  in  the 
field  of  communicaiions,  or  it  could  be  a  new 
organization  ownei  entirely  by  the  Federal 
Government.  1 

2.  We  must  guaikntee  the  full  utilization 
of  the  total  communications  spectrum.  This 
means  that  free  educational  and  cultural  TV 
must  be  available  fo  every  citizen.  Biomedi- 
cal and  diagnostic  assistance  must  be  avail- 
able to  all  doctors  everywhere  and  academic 
banks  of  knowledge  must  permanently  be 
linked  in  all  our  universities. 

3.  And  finally  ally  plan  must  assure  an 
orderly  transition.  Existing  equity  Interests 
must  be  »ecognize<l  and  dealt  with  fairly. 

My  Involvement  with  satellite  communi- 
cations prompted  me  to  Introduce  Senate 
Bill  2928.  The  bllla  main  objective  is  to  per- 
mit states,  their  iiolitical  subdivisions  and 
chartered  institutions  such  as  universities 
and  hospitals  to  own  satellite  terminal  facili- 
ties. They  could  awn  ground  stations  out- 
right or  co-own  ttie  stations  with  an  au- 
thorized communications  common -carrier  or 
co-own  them  with  COMSAT. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  a  domestic 
satellite  be  available  for  domestic  use. 

Our  advances  ifi  aeronautics  and  space 
engineering  have  been  passed  on  to  benefit 
American  citizens.] The  same  has  been  true 
in  medical  researca  and  nearly  all  other  sci- 
entific fields. 

But  m  commumcations  we  have  placed 
ourselves  in  a  straight-Jacket.  We  have  per- 
mitted the  policias  and  economics  of  the 
situation  to  thwirt  rather  than  advance 
the  full  uUllzatiori  of  the  new  technology. 

Reflect  for  a  motnent  on  the  implications 
involved  in  this  bill.  You  will  see  that  virtu- 
ally all  the  issues  that  interest  you  are  affect- 
ed by  its  provisions. 

The  powerful  idia  I  spoke  of  at  the  begin- 
ning Is  at  hand.  We  must  all  begin  to  focus 
on  and  push  for  sfx  immediate  communica- 
tions plan.  Adding  your  individual  voices  to 
a  chorus  that  will]  be  heard  by  this  Admin- 
istration and  this  I  Congress  will,  I  am  sure, 
produce  the  desirqd  results. 

Man's  greatest  droblem  is  communicating 
with  his  fellow  man. 

We  here  address  ourselves  to  an  oppor- 
tunity for  solving]  the  population  problems 
of  India,  providing  a  vehicle  for  the  accul- 
turation of  Esklmifc  in  the  far  reaches  of  the 
Arctic,  providing  our  ghetto  population  with 
the  necessary  training  and  education  and 
bringing  to  all  Americans  cultural  enrich- 
ment far  beyond  existing  horizons. 

We  now  have  ihe  opportunity  to  bring 
about  a  greater  dekree  of  communications  to 
satisfy  all  appetites  and  needs. 

The  technology  f  xists.  What  a  crime  not  to 
use  it. 


FEDERAL       P 
DUCES 

Mr.  TOWER. 


CE      FIXING      PRO- 
AS  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  President,  I  invite 
attention  to  an  ^xtremely  important  and 
timely  article  published  in  Baron's  na- 
tional business  itnd  financial  weekly  for 
October  13. 


The  article  concerns  a  billion-dollar 
bet  that  the  United  States  cannot  solve 
its  own  natural  gas  problems  which  have 
been  imder  Federal  control  now  for  only 
the  last  15  years— since  1954. 

Early  this  month,  a  staff  report  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission's  boss  re- 
vealed that  by  the  end  of  1973  our  na- 
tional reserves-to-production  ratio  will 
be  reduced  to  10.2.  On  October  3,  the  PPC 
decided  to  treat  as  new  supplies — hence, 
worth  more  money — all  gas  henceforth 
discovered  on  acreage  already  commit- 
ted to  the  interstate  market.  A  week  ago 
last  Tuesday  in  what  the  agency  de- 
scribed as  a  "turning  point"  in  regula- 
tion, it  decided  to  liberalize  the  pricing 
of  gas  reserves  which  the  pipeline  com- 
panies themselves  own.  The  mdusti-y 
spokesmen  say:  "Too  little,  too  late." 

The  open  market  should  be  the  mech- 
anism for  determining  price  because 
governmental  fiat  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary but  unworkable  as  presently  at- 
tempted. Federal  price  fixing  is  finally 
producing  this  looming  gas  shortage. 

The  billion-dollar  bet  is  El  Paso  Natu- 
ral Gas  Co.'s  planned  arrangement  with 
the  Algerian  Government  to  import  nat- 
ual  gas  in  a  liquified  and  refrigerated 
form  to  the  United  States  east  coast  for 
sale  to  the  consumer.  This  will  be  a 
very  expensive  item  to  the  household 
user  and  industrial  user.  And  one  can 
bet  it  will  be  a  costly  headache  for  the 
U.S.  concerns  which  will  have  to  con- 
tinue to  do  business  with  the  already 
hostile  Algerian  Government.  Three 
years  ago,  Algeria  began  pressuring  the 
American  oil  concerns  to  submit  to  dis- 
criminatory treatment  regarding  royal- 
ties and  taxes.  Since  then  Algiers  has 
"sequestered."  or  confiscated,  the  bulk  of 
U.S.  investment  within  its  borders. 

To  quote  Dr.  Milton  Friedman: 

Economists  may  not  know  much.  But  we 
do  know  one  thing  very  well:  how  to  pro- 
duce shortages  and  surpluses.  If  you  want 
to  produce  a  shortage  of  any  product,  simply 
have  a  government  fix  and  enforce  a  legal 
maximum  price  on  the  product  which  is 
less  than  the  price  that  otherwise  would 
prevail. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Price  Fixing  Is  Finally  Producino 
A  Shortage 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.,  which  (according 
to  an  article  in  Barrens  barely  six  months 
ago)  was  supposed  to  be  "Making  Fewer 
Headlines,  More  Money,"  last  week  made 
quite  a  splash  on  the  financial  page.  The  com- 
pany announced  that  it  has  signed  with 
Sonatrach,  Algeria's  state-owned  petroleum 
monopoly,  "definitive  agreements  for  the 
largest  liquefied  natural  gas  (LNG)  project  in 
history,"  one  which  involves  capital  outlays 
of  nearly  $1  billion  and  is  designed,  starting 
m  the  fall  of  1973  and  extending  nearly  to  the 
end  of  the  century,  to  deliver  one  billion 
cubic  feet  of  fuel  per  day  to  East  Coast  ports. 
Besides  pipelines  and  the  like,  the  project 
calls  for  the  construction  of  liquefaction  and 
regasification  plants,  as  well  as  nearly  a 
dozen  specially  designed  vessels,  biggest  of 
the  kind  ever  built,  to  carry  the  frozen  gas. 
"This  will  mark  the  first  time  that  energy 
supplies  of  this  type  have  been  imported 
Into  the  U.S.  on  a  permanent  basis,"  the 
company  proudly  observed,  adding  that  it 


was   "particularly   pleased   to   be   associated 
with  the  pioneering  venture.  .  .  ." 

Apart  from  its  unprecedented  size  and 
scope,  the  project  is  noteworthy  on  a  number 
of  counts.  For  one  thing,  if  carried  out  faith- 
fully by  l)oth  parties,  the  contract  will  mark 
a  welcome  change  in  the  commercial  prac- 
tices of  the  Algerian  Government,  which  up 
to  now  have  smacked  less  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School  than  of  the  Barbary  Pirates. 
Since  gaining  independence  a  decade  ago,  Al- 
geria has  seized  without  compensation  a  vast 
amount  of  foreign  property,  including  banks, 
insurance  companies  and  the  personal  jjos- 
sesslons  of  thousands  of  former  French  resi- 
dents. Sonatrach — Soclete  Natlonale  pour  la 
Recherche,  le  Transport,  la  Transformation 
et  la  Commercialization  des  Hydrocarbures — 
launched  its  career  three  years  ago  by  bor- 
rowing $15  million  from  a  couple  of  gullible 
U.S.  banks.  No  sooner  had  the  ink  dried  on 
the  loan  agreement  than  Algeria  began  pres- 
suring the  American  oil  concerns  on  the 
scene  to  submit  to  discriminatory  treatment 
regarding  royalties  and  taxes.  Since  then 
Algiers  (Which  broke  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  Washington  during  the  last  Israeli- 
Arab  War)  has  "sequestered,"  or  confiscated, 
the  bulk  of  U.S.  Investment  within  its  bor- 
ders, including  concessions  held  by  El  Paso 
Natural  Gas.  "Never  do  business  with  a  man 
you  can't  trust,"  advised  J.  P.  Morgan,  but 
the  old  man  has  been  dead  a  long  time.  Per- 
haps the  company  will  come  out  all  right. 

That's  the  stockholders'  worry.  Profitable 
or  otherwise,  the  huge  transaction,  which 
last  week's  announcement  said  was  "de- 
signed to  ease  U.S.  gas  supply  problems." 
has  disturbing  significance  for  the  whole 
country.  For  it  plainly  indicates  that  do- 
mestic reserves  of  the  useful  and  versatile 
fuel,  once  deemed  inexhaustible,  are  not 
keeping  pace  with  future  needs,  an  alarm- 
ing state  of  affairs  which  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  belately  has  come  to  recognize. 
Just  a  fortnight  ago,  the  FPC,  which  regu- 
lates Interstate  distribution  of  natural  gas 
from  wellhead  to  burner  tip,  released  a 
staff  report  on  supply  and  demand,  warning 
that  within  the  next  five  years — sooner  in 
some  areas — a  critical  nationwide  shortage 
will  fiare.  What  the  agency  failed  to  point 
out  is  that  its  own  regulatory  policies,  by 
deliberately  (If  not  with  malice  afore- 
thought) imposing  an  artificial  lid  on  prices, 
have  been  largely  to  blame.  Price  control  will 
always  have  its  blind  worshipers  (hi  there, 
professor  Oalbralth).  Only  the  free  market, 
however,  can  keep  the  home  fires  burning. 

For  the  past  15  years,  to  be  sure,  the  regu- 
latory bodies  have  been  singing  a  different 
tune.  In  1954,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in 
a  singularly  ill-advised  decision,  thrust  on 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  authority  to 
regulate  not  only  transmission  and  distribu- 
tion companies  but  also  producers  of  natural 
gas.  Since  then,  despite  protracted  litigation, 
the  FPC  has  gradually  extended  its  sway.  The 
agency  has  decreed,  beyond  further  legal  ap- 
peal, area  prices  of  approximately  15.5  cents 
per  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  for  the  Per- 
mian Basin.  (Ceiling  prices  for  all  other  ma- 
jor areas  are  still  in  dispute.)  The  ceiling  for 
SoutWem  Louisiana  was  finally  set  by  the 
FPC  at  nearly  five  cents  per  mcf.,  or  20<;i,  be- 
low the  provisional  guideline  posted  eight 
years  earlier.  As  in  the  Permian  Basin  rate 
case,  moreover,  the  FPC  employed  in  Its  cal- 
culations 1960  cost  figures,  which  it  so  far 
has  refused  to  up-date.  Thus,  according  to 
Stanley  Learned,  director  and  former  presi- 
dent of  Phillips  Petroleum,  the  government 
has  "established  a  concept  for  producer 
prices  under  which  the  industry  cannot  re- 
cover its  costs." 

Such  policies  have  naturally  warmed  the 
hearts  of  users.  However,  producers,  dls- 
courageii  by  lack  of  incentive,  have  sharply 
curtailed  their  efforts.  Completions  of  U.S. 
exploratory  gas  and  condensate  wells  declined 
from  909  in  1959  to  429  in  1968.  In  the  latter 
year,  lor  the  first  time  in  history,  net  pro- 
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duction  exceeded  additions  to  reserves.  The 
reserves-to-production  (or  R/P)  raUo  today 
stands  at  only  14.6,  or  considerably  less  than 
a  16-year  supply,  barely  two-thirds  of  what 
it  was  when  the  FPC  acquired  jurisdiction. 
Some  pipelines  are  unable  to  contract  for 
future  needs;  hence,  expansion  programs 
are  in  Jeopardy.  Now  El  Paso  Natural  Gas 
Co.  has  decided  to  go  four  thousand  miles 
overseas  for  fuel  which  will  cost  more  than 
50  cents  per  mcf.,  perhaps  half  again  as  much 
as  gas  moved  by  pipeline  from  the  Gulf 
Coast. 

Even  the  federal  regulators,  as  noted,  have 
finally  grown  concerned  over  what  they  have 
wrought.  Early  this  month  the  PPC  Issued 
a  staff  report  that  didn't  make  pleasant 
reading  for  the  boss.  In  brief,  it  concluded 
that  the  national  reserves-to-production 
ratio  would  decline  to  10.2  by  the  end  of 
1973.  "Even  a  substantial  improvement  in 
reserve  additions  above  that  experienced  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  will  not  prevent  the 
R/P  ratio  from  dropping  to  about  11."  Re- 
gional gas  supply  deficiencies  are  likely.  "The 
uncommitted  portion  of  the  total  proven 
reserve  inventory  will  have  been  exhausted 
by  1974,  at  which  time  the  natural  gas  indus- 
try's capacity  for  growth  will  be  limited." 
None  of  the  foregoing,  said  a  miffed  Com- 
missioner, provides  "the  basis  for  a  round 
of  price  increases."  Nonetheless,  the  full 
Commission  has  swiftly  moved  to  make  a 
start.  On  October  3  the  FPC  decided  to  treat 
as  new  supplies  (hence,  worth  more  money) 
all  gas  henceforth  discovered  on  acreage  al- 
ready committed  to  the  Interstate  market. 
Last  Tuesday  in  what  the  agency  described 
as  a  "turning  point"  in  regulation.  It  decided 
to  liberalize  the  pricing  of  gas  reserves  which 
pipelines  themselves  own. 

Too  little,  say  Industry  spokesmen,  and 
too  late.  To  meet  the  looming  emergency,  in 
the  view  of  Phillips'  Learned,  the  Commis- 
sion must  take  more  far-reaching  steps,  in- 
cluding reconsideration  of  its  Southern  Lou- 
isiana decision;  approval  of  an  increase  of 
at  least  five  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  in 
both  wellhead  and  flowing  gas;  and  recog- 
nition in  price-fixing  of  "changes  in  taxes 
and  the  results  of  inflation."  For  the  long 
haul,  Mr.  Learned  approvingly  quotes  the 
views  of  Ur.  Clark  A.  Hawkins,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  finance  and  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona,  an  authority  on  the 
subject.  In  a  new  book,  the  latter  writes: 
"The  market  should  be  the  mechanism  for 
determining  price  because  natural  gas  price 
fixing  by  governmental  fiat  is  not  only  un- 
necessary but  unworkable  as  presently  at- 
tempted. Also,  it  is  only  the  market  that 
will  give  the  lowest  price  consistent  with 
maximum  output  in  the  long  run.  The 
standard  of  market  price  could  be  feasible 
under  existing  law  if  the  Commission  would 
espouse  it  and  proceed  to  the  courts."  Fall- 
ing that,  of  course,  a  Congress  truly  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  consumer  and  producer 
alike  would  undo  the  longstanding  judicial 
mischief. 

Like  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.,  we  would 
be  Inclined  to  bet  on  the  sorry  status  quo. 
The  East  Coast  doubtless  will  come  to  rely 
for  fuel  on  a  source  of  supply  that  is  un- 
friendly at  best  and,  at  the  slightest  provo- 
cation, downright  hostile.  As  the  U.S.  pro- 
ceeds to  Import  natural  gas — at  higher 
prices,  be  it  noted,  not  lower — the  poor  old 
balance  of  payments  will  suffer  a  fresh,  and 
wholly  gratuitous,  setback.  "Economists,"  so 
Dr.  Milton  Friedman  has  said,  "may  not 
know  much.  But  we  do  know  one  thing  very 
well:  how  to  produce  shortages  and  sur- 
pluses. Do  you  want  to  produce  a  shortage 
of  any  product?  Simply  have  government  fix 
and  enforce  a  legal  maximum  price  on  the 
pwoduct  which  is  less  than  the  price  that 
otherwise  would  prevail.  ..."  He  should  be 
teaching  at  Harvard. 


•PROUD  AMERICANS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  the  words 
of  a  well-known  columnist,  our  Nation 
is  undergoing  an  "agony  of  protest." 

The  society  known  as  America  has 
splintered  into  the  rich  and  poor,  young 
and  old,  black  and  white. 

The  policy  known  as  the  United  States 
is  fragmented  into  the  "silent  majority" 
and  the  "dissident  minority."  Prom 
radical  to  reactionary,  our  discontent  is 
becoming  cataclysmic. 

Because  of  the  division  and  dissent 
with  which  we  are  faced,  "Americanism" 
is  no  longer  a  term  easily  defined.  The 
points  on  which  we  all  agree  are  grow- 
ing fewer  and  fewer. 

Surely  this  is  cause  for  concern.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  I  see  it  as  a 
great  cause  for  optimism.  For  Americans 
are,  as  at  no  other  time,  deeply  involved 
and  highly  informed  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  our  Nation. 

To  me  this  imphes  that  a  significant 
factor  imites  us  all :  namely,  love  of  our 
country  and  commitment  to  making  it 
great. 

Because  I  believe  this  so  strongly,  I 
am  pleased  and  encouraged  by  the  re- 
cent formation,  by  a  group  of  Connecti- 
cut citizens,  of  the  Proud  American  Club. 

This  group  was  initiated  imder  the 
leadership  of  the  New  Haven  Coimty 
Sheriffs'  Association.  Its  pvu-pose  is  to 
reaffirm  faith  and  pride  in  this  free 
Nation. 

The  Proud  American  Club  is  a  non- 
partisan group.  It  stands  against  racism, 
crime,  and  any  form  of  injustice.  More 
importantly,  however,  it  stands  for  free- 
dom, equality,  opportunity,  and  pride  in 
our  National  heritage. 

In  the  words  of  New  Haven  Coimty 
Sheriff  J.  Edward  Slavin: 

We  are  going  to  make  an  effort  to  organize 
Proud  Americans  in  this  Country.  A  Proud 
American  can  be  black,  white,  yellow  or 
brown  .  .  .  but  he  or  she  must  believe  in 
this  Country  and  be  proud  and  help  to  keep 
what  our  forefathers  struggled  so  hard  for 
us  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  proud  American, 
I  commend  Sheriff  Slavin  and  the  other 
leaders  and  members  of  this  fine  effort. 

I  know  that  Senators  share  my  hope 
that,  whatever  our  differences  and  our 
troubles,  every  American  will  be  a  proud 
American. 

PROPAGANDA  PAWNS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  many 
wonderful  women  in  my  State  of  Ari- 
zona, as  well  as  across  this  Nation,  are 
waiting.  They  are  waiting  for  word  from 
Hanoi.  They  are  waiting  to  find  out  if 
they  are  wives  or  widows. 

Mr.  President,  this  kind  of  inhumane, 
indecent,  uncivilized  treatment  of  Amer- 
icans who  have  gone  down  behind  enemy 
lines  is  not  only  inexcusable,  it  is  a 
loathsome  international  action.  The 
treatment  our  American  POW's  have  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  Communist  gov- 
ernments Is  despicable  and  deserves  the 
abhorrence  of  all  legitimate  world  offl- 
ci&Js 

If  we  are  to  have  demonstrations  in 
the  streets,  let  us  have  some  demonstra- 


tion against  this  kind  of  violation  of  in- 
ternational relations  and  the  Geneva 
conventions.  Let  us  have  an  outpouring 
of  protest  against  these  international 
gangsters  who  use  wives  and  children  as 
propaganda  pawns  of  war. 

An  excellent  article  detailing  this  sit- 
uation— written  by  Mr.  Louis  R.  Stock- 
still — was  published  in  Air  Force  maga- 
zine for  October. 

Hanoi  has  consistentljr  refused  to  per- 
mit inspections  of  its  prisons;  to  release 
the  sick  and  wounded;  to  allow  exchange 
of  letters  and  packages;  or  to  protect 
U.S.  prisoners  from  public  abuse. 

All  these  things  are  violations  of  the 
Geneva  conventions  of  1957.  which  were 
signed  by  the  Hanoi  Government. 

The  prisoners,  in  fact,  have  been  used 
and  exploited  for  propaganda  ends,  this 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  cooperation 
of  members  of  the  so-called  new  left. 

I  am  incensed  about  this,  and  I  think 
the  American  people  are,  too. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle and  an  accompanying  editorial  from 
the  same  magazine  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Prisoners  of  War:   The  Forgotten   Ameri- 
cans or  THE  Vietnam  War 
(By  Louis  R.  Stockstill) 

(Note. — On  the  following  pages  you  will 
find  one  of  the  most  important  articles  ever 
published  in  this  magazine.  Telling  you  this 
may  seem  redundant.  If  an  article  is  unim- 
portant, we  should  not  be  publishing  it  at 
all.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  always  ac- 
knowledged to  ourselves  that  not  all  readers 
are  interested  in  everything  we  print  Our 
Job  is  to  supply  a  balanced  buffet  table — 
not  intravenous  feeding. 

(But  the  matter  of  our  American  service- 
men who  have  sacrificed  their  freedom,  their 
health,  and  the  peace  of  mind  of  themselves 
and  their  families  in  behalf  of  freedom  for 
others — this  is  a  matter  that  concerns  us  all. 
By  the  himdreds,  these  men  languish  in 
North  Vietnam  prisons  and  in  Viet  Cong 
Jungle  camps — unprotected  by  the  Geneva 
Conventions  which  are  supposed  to  guard 
the  rights  and  persons  of  all  prisoners  of 
war.  That  the  bulk  of  these  American  pris- 
oners are  airmen  brings  their  plight  a  little 
closer  to  us,  perhaps.  That  others  have  lost 
life  and  limb  in  the  same  cause  is  even  more 
saddening.  But  death  and  wounds  are  irre- 
trievable, and  all  we  can  do  Is  to  make  suit- 
able provision  for  the  wounded  and  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  dead.  The  prisoners,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  alive  and  are  retrievable.  We 
can  do  something  about  them.  We  must. 

(The  author,  who  has  done  such  a  thor- 
ough and  painstaking  Job,  served  for  many 
years  on  the  staff  of  The  Journal  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  ultimately  as  its  Editor.  Lou 
Stockstill  has  devoted  his  professional  life 
to  the  examination  and  explanation  of  the 
problems  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States.  He  Is  now  a  freelance  writer  in  Wash- 
ington. This  article  represents,  in  our  Judg- 
ment, the  finest  effort  of  his  distinguished 
career.  It  explains  the  POW  problem  better, 
and  in  more  detail,  than  anything  published 
to  date.  It  includes  some  concrete  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  you  can  do  to  help. 

(Read  it,  and  let  your  conscience  be  your 
guide. — The  Editors) 

Once  a  month,  from  her  living  room  high 
up  in  an  Arlington,  Va.,  apartment  building, 
removed  from  most  brutalities  of  life  except 
her  own  thoughts,  Gloria  Netherland  walks 
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a  long  hallway  vp  the  mall  chute  and  depoelta 
a  letter. 

She  watches  It  drop  from  sight  on  the  first 
leg  of  a  Joumej  Into  an  unknown  void  half- 
way around  t»e  world.  The  letter  begins 
"Dear  Dutch."  I'ut  whether  Dutch  will  read 
It.  or  someone  else  will  read  It.  or  whether 
It  will  go  unojiened  Is  impossible  to  say. 

Gloria  and  IDutch  have  been  married 
eighteen  years,  but  she  doesn't  know — hasn't 
known  for  a  long  time  now — If  he  Is  alive  of 
dead.  And  If  ajve.  she  doesn't  know  where 
he  Is  or  how  h^  Is. 

For  more  th^n  two  years  she  has  written 
the  monthly  letters — limited  to  six  lines 
each,  according;  to  current  Communist  rules. 
None  are  answfred.  none  are  returned. 

But.  In  the  pattern  of  "dreadful  uncer- 
tainty" that  characterizes  her  dally  life,  she 
never  falls  to  Write. 

"I  realize,"  me  says,  "that  there  Is  Just 
a  flfty-flfty  chiance  he  la  alive,  but  I  feel 
that  I  cannot  Wlord  to  let  anything  go  un- 
done." 

Capt.  Roger  U  Netherland.  USN,  who  was 
shot  down  ovei*  North  Vietnam  In  May  1967. 
Is  one  of  the  8<(nlor  US  pilots  missing  In  the 
Vietnam  War.  flyers  reconnolterlng  the  site 
where  his  buinlng  plane  plunged  to  the 
ground  believe  ;they  heard  his  voice.  But  no 
yord  has  come'  through  since. 

"Wrien  you  aire  married  to  a  flyer."  Gloria 
Sethefiand  sajs,  "you  learn  to  live  with 
potential  disaster  But  you  expect  it  to  be 
black  and  white,  not  like  this.  I  cant  think 
of  him  as  belnt  gone,  but  It  Is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  thlni  of  him  as  a  prisoner." 

She  says,  '"lie  worst  day  for  me  was  not 
the  day  they  dame  to  tell  me  he  had  been 
shot  down.  Th^  worst  day  was  the  day  his 
clothes  and  boiks  and  personal  things  came 
back.  To  have  to  unpack  a  man's  life  Is  not 
an  easy  exijerleiice. 

"And  If  he  la  gone.  I  will  have  to  do  It  all 
again  There  will  be  another  complete  heal- 
ing period  to  gd  through." 

Gloria  Nethe|-land  is  but  one  of  hundreds 
of  wives  and  parents  who  live  on  an  emo- 
tional roller  coaster  of  grief,  hope,  faith, 
anxiety,  and  raV  courage.  For  some,  the  wait- 
ing has  lasted '  more  than  five  years. 

Their  husbasds  and  sons  are  the  fca-got- 
ten  men  of  thei  Vietnam  War — approximate- 
ly 1.400  men  ca|)tured  by  the  enemy  or  miss- 
ing and  poesltfly  in  enemy  hands.  Meet  of 
the  known  captives  are  Imprisoned  In  North 
Vietnam,  other^  by  the  Viet  Cong  in  the  Jun- 
gles of  the  Sou^h.  A  few  are  Interned  In  Laos 
and  Red  Chln4  Piles  of  981  men  have  been 
stamped  with  ithe  heart-wrenching  legend 
"MIA" — missing  In  action. 

Some  3,000  "next  of  kin" — wives,  children. 
and  parents — li  every  state  now  endure  what 
one  calls  "this]  Umbo  of  anguish." 

The  other  sl(|e  has  revealed  tragically  little 
about  these  "dasualtles"  of  the  war.  North 
Vietnam  and  tlie  Viet  Cong,  defying  Interna- 
tional agreements  and  basic  codes  of  humanl- 
tarlanlsm  and  decency,  have  consistently  re- 
fused to  dlsciiss  the  whereabouts  of  the 
nUsslng  men.  Similarly,  they  have  dribbled 
out  only  limited  and  distorted  Information 
about  selected  prisoners  In  Infrequent  prop- 
aganda movies  tailored  to  their  own  pur- 
poses, often  p^dllng  doctored  film  to  for- 
eign outlets.  Many  wives  quite  rightly  be- 
lieve that  "oun  husbands  are  being  sold  for 
so  much  propaganda." 

On  the  sbodUy  pretext  that  U.S.  captives 
are  not  pri3on|ers  of  war  but  "criminals." 
North  Vletnan^  will  not  allow  neutral  In- 
spections of  lts|  prisons.  Yet  such  Inspections 
are  required  uhder  the  Geneva  Convention, 
signed  by  Nortfi  Vietnam  In  1957  and  by  119 
other  governments. 

Using  the  "Criminal '  charge  to  mask  Its 
defiance,  Hanoi  not  only  has  rejected  Inspec- 
tion of  Its  can^,  but  has  refused  to: 

Identify  the  Itrlsoners  It  holds; 

Release  the  sick  and  wounded; 


Allow  proper  flow  at  letters  aftd  packages: 
or 

Protect  US  prlosners  from  public  abuse. 

The  Viet  Cong  and  Communist  forces  in 
Laos  have  followed  Hanoi's  lead  by  imposing 
an  even  more  rigid  blackout. 

The  curtain  of  secrecy  the  enemy  has 
thrown  around  the  prisoners  and  missing 
men  has,  until  recently  been  duplicated  to 
some  extent  by  the  US  government.  But  this 
Is  now  changing.  A  brighter  spotlight  has 
been  turned  on  the  problem.  The  change  has 
been  wrought  by  the  Nixon  Administration. 
The  United  States  government  has  now 
opened  up  some  of  Its  previously  closed  files 
of  Information  on  the  imprisoned  and  miss- 
ing men.  New  initiatives  and  a  tougher  ap- 
proach are  the  order  of  the  day.  Further 
steps  may  be  in  prospect. 

NKW  HOPE  FOR  POW'S 

For  the  first  time.  Administration  officials 
are  waging  an  open  fight  for  the  prisoners. 
The  diplomatic  maneuverlngs  which  shielded 
many  aspects  of  the  problem  from  public 
view  during  the  Johnson  Administration — 
although  perhaps  rightly  so  for  that  time — 
have  now  been  partially  cast  aside.  The 
United  States  is  speaking  out. 

Two  ot  President  NUon's  t»p  Cabinet 
officers  have  embarked  on  a  strong  public 
offensive  in  which  they  stress  concern  for. 
as  well  as  facts  and  figures  about,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  US  prisoners  and  missing  men. 

"I  don't  understand  how  the  North  Viet- 
namese can  be  so  lacking  In  hiunanlty  that 
they  won't  even  give  us  the  names  of  the 
prisoners  they  have."  declares  Secretary  of 
State  William  P.  Rogers.  "All  they  have 
done  Is  to  be  more  Intransigent,  more  un- 
reasonable, and  more  inhumane." 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  says 
there  Is  "clear  evidence  that  US  prisoners 
are  not  being  treated  humanely."  and  that 
conditions  In  the  prison  camps  are  'shock- 
ing." 

Yet,  m  order  for  the  tough  and  forth- 
right new  policies  to  produce  desired  results, 
citizens  must  Join  the  attack.  Their  assist- 
ance could  be  crucial.  Many  citizens  may 
never  have  asked  themselves  how,  or  If,  they 
can  help.  Many  still  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
full  story  of  our  forgotten  men. 

Here  then  are  the  sobering  facts  about  the 
prisoners  and  the  missing,  the  details  of  the 
obscure  existence  they  Uve,  the  way  they  are 
used  and  abused  by  Hanoi.  And  here,  too.  Is 
an  account  of  what  the  US  Is  doing  to  aid 
the  men  and  their  families,  and  suggestions 
as  to  how  you  might  lend  a  hand : 

Of  the  known  prisoners — the  401  the  armed 
forces  have  been  able  to  positively  identify 
as  capttired — 192  are  Air  Force,  140  are  Navy, 
forty-six  are  Army  men,  and  twenty-three 
are  Marine  Corps  personnel. 

Nearly  1,000  others  are  missing  in  action 
and  thought  to  be  captives.  The  largest  num- 
ber missing  from  any  single  service  Is  516 
from  the  Air  Force.  More  than  260  are  miss- 
ing in  the  Army,  more  than  100  in  the  Navy, 
and  ninety-four  In  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  prisoners  and  missing  men  range  in 
rank  from  private  to  colonel,  or  Navy  cap- 
tain. They  include  such  men  as  Col.  Robin- 
son Rlsner,  of  Oklahoma  City,  one  of  the  top 
AF  pilots,  and  Navy  Lt.  Cmdr.  J.  S.  McCain. 
Ill,  son  of  the  US  Commander  in  Chief,  Pa- 
cific. Adm.  J.  S.  McCain,  Jr. 

Several  of  the  known  prisoners  have  now 
been  behind  bars  more  than  five  years.  More 
than  200  have  been  imprisoned  or  missing 
for  more  than  three  and  one-half  years,  more 
than  500  for  over  two  years. 

Some  miUtary  intelUgence  the  United 
States  has  gleaned  about  these  men  must  be 
kept  secret  or  couched  in  guarded  language 
to  protect  the  prisoners. 

Nevertheless,  accounts  of  torture  and  in- 
humane treatment  have  emerged.  The  widely 
publicized  story  of  the  capture,  escape,  eva- 
sion,  and   rescue   of  Navy  Lt.    (J.g.)    Dieter 


Dengler  In  1960  presented  stark  examples. 
Captured  by  the  Pathet  Lao  but  eventually 
turned  over  to  North  Vietnamese  soldiers. 
Dengler  was  spread-eagled  by  his  captors  and 
at  night  left  to  the  mercy  of  Jungle  insects, 
tied  to  a  tree  for  harassment  target  practice, 
repeatedly  beaten  with  fists  and  sticks  (once 
into  unconsciousness)  for  refusing  to  sign 
a  statement  condemning  the  US,  and  tied 
behind  a  water  buffalo  and  dragged  through 
the  bush.  The  once  180-pound  flyer  weighed 
ninety-eight  pounds  following  his  escape  and 
rescue. 

STORIES    OP    MALTREATMENT 

Other  escaped  prisoners  have  told  of  sim- 
ilar maltreatment  in  Pathet  Lao  and  Viet 
Cong  Jungle  camps. 

Most  recent  evidence  about  those  impris- 
oned in  North  Vietnam  discloses  that  many 
have  been  tortured  by  being  deprived  of 
sleep,  refused  food,  hung  from  ceilings,  tied 
with  ropes  until  they  developed  Infected 
scars,  and  burned  with  cigarettes.  At  least 
one  had  bis  fingernails  ripped  from  his 
hands.  The  broken  bones  of  another,  set  by 
Communist  doctors  and  still  in  a  cast,  were 
rebroken  by  guards. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  how  typical  these 
examples  may  be.  But.  regardless  of  the  con- 
tinuing secrecy  In  certain  areas,  substantial 
Information  is  available  on  some  prisons  and 
the  basic  treatment  of  some  prisoners.  Por- 
tions of  the  record  are  cloaked  In  "It  Is  be- 
lieved" language,  some  Is  official  hard  fact, 
and  some  has  come  from  those  foreign  news 
sources  Hanoi  has  permitted  to  peek  Into 
selected  prison  keyholes. 

F*rlsoner  treatment,  of  course,  varies,  and 
often  the  enemy  attempts  to  camouflage  the 
worst  conditions.  With  that  In  mind,  consid- 
er these  details  about  three  types  of  prisons — 
a  Jungle  camp  operated  by  the  Communist 
Pathet  Lao;  a  Viet  Cong  Jungle  camp:  and 
a  North  Vietnamese  institution  known 
euphemistically  as  the  "Hanoi  Hilton." 

The  Pathet  Lao  camp  Is  a  bamboo  stock- 
ade of  primitive  thatched  huts.  Prisoners  are 
fed  twice  a  day,  mosUy  rice  but  with  occa- 
sional supplemental  foodstuffs.  Many  suffer 
from  malnutrition.  Some  are  afflicted  with 
intestinal  parasites.  Except  when  allowed 
outside  to  empty  toilet  pails,  prisoners  are 
confined  Inside  the  huts,  often  locked  in 
crude  wooden  foot  blocks  or  handcuffs.  Bar- 
baric treatment,  including  beatings,  is  not 
unique.  Prisoners  are  forced  to  listen  to 
Radio  Hanoi. 

The  Viet  Cong  prison  or  Junge  camp  houses 
fewer  than  a  dozen  men.  The  prisoners  are 
fed  three  times  a  day,  again  mostly  rice,  sup- 
plemented by  some  meat,  fish,  or  vegetables. 
They  are  supplied  with  soap  and  toothpaste, 
fifth-rate  medical  treatment,  pills  thought 
to  be  antimalarial,  and  even  occasional  vi- 
tamin Injections  for  those  In  most  obvious 
need.  Between  meals,  prisoners  are  allowed 
to  smoke,  exercise,  or  Just  sit.  About  once  a 
month,  they  are  furnished  news  of  the  out- 
side world.  They  have  been  told,  for  example, 
of  the  assassinations  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  and  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  of  the  re- 
lease of  the  Pueblo  crew  and  the  election  of 
President  Nixon.  They  are  allowed  to  write 
occasional  letters,  but  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing the  effort  Is  futile.  No  letters  have  ever 
arrived  in  the  U.S.  from  prisoners  held  by  the 
VC.  To  maintain  the  pretense  of  a  mall-ex- 
change, however,  at  least  one  prisoner  in  this 
camp  was  permitted  to  receive  two  letters 
over  a  ten-month  period. 

DAILT    ROUTINE   IN    HANOI 

In  the  North  Vietnam  prison  camp  (in 
central  Hanoi ) ,  daily  routine  Is  more  formal- 
ized. Prisoners  are  awakened  between  5:00 
and  6:00  in  the  morning  by  a  gong,  followed 
by  a  thirty-minute  Radio  Hanoi  (English 
language)  broadcast  piped  into  their  oells. 
At  mid-morning  they  are  taken  out  to  empty 
toilet  buckets.  About  11:00  ajn,  seventeen 
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to  nineteen  hours  after  they  last  ate,  they 
are  fed  the  first  of  two  daily  meals.  Food 
consists  mainly  of  pumpkin  or  squash,  pork 
fat,  a  vegetable  resembling  wild  onion  tops, 
and  bread  or  rice. 

one  former  prisoner  said.  "The  main  diet 
is  based  around  bread,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer we  got  a  squash  soup  and  pig  fat."  Pris- 
oners receive  three  dally  cigarettes  and  some- 
times, possibly  for  propaganda  purposes, 
have  been  given  sweets.  (Propaganda  films 
staged  by  Hanoi  have  shovra  tables  laden 
with  food.  Including  mounds  of  fresh  pine- 
apple and  bananas.  But  no  one  was  eating.) 
After  the  morning  meal— picked  up  on  a 
wooden  tray  and  eaten  in  their  individual 
cells — prisoners  are  allowed  to  "nap"  on  their 
bare-board  bunks  until  2:00  in  the  after- 
noon, when  their  cells  are  flooded  with  an- 
other half -hour  Radio  Hanoi  broadcast.  Be- 
tween 4:00  and  6:00  p.m.,  they  are  fed  the 
second  and  final  meal  of  the  day.  The  day 
ends  around  9:00  p.m. 

Ea«4i  prisoner  is  provided  with  two  sets  of 
pajama-llke  clothing,  two  blankets,  and  toi- 
let articles.  Each  Is  allowed  to  shave  twice  a 
week  and  wash  his  clothing  once  a  week. 

CONSTANT    INDOCTRINATION 

Brainwashing  efforts  do  not  follow  the 
hard-line  techniques  employed  during  the 
Korean  conflict,  but  prisoners  are  subjected 
to  constant  lower-key  indoctrination.  Not 
only  does  Radio  Hanoi  bombard  their  cells 
with  slanted  news  and  propaganda  a  full 
hour  out  of  each  day,  but  prisoners  also  are 
furnished  with  Communist  propaganda  peri- 
odicals and  are  lectured  on  the  "history"  of 
Vietnam  and  the  provisions  of  the  1954  Ge- 
neva Accords  as  conveniently  interpreted  by 
their  captors.  Sometimes  men  reportedly  are 
taken  from  the  prison  to  visit  state  institu- 
tions where  they  can  "learn"  more  about 
North  Vietnam's  "culture." 

Attempts  also  are  made  to  induce  them  to 
write  or  record  statements  expressing  sym- 
pathy with  the  North  Vietnamese  cause  and 
condemning  U.S.  involvement  in  the  war. 

Within  the  confines  of  the  prison,  the  cap- 
tives generally  are  Isolated  from  contact  or 
communication  with  more  than  one  or  two 
other  prisoners  who  may  share  the  same  cell. 
Many  men  are  kept  In  solitary  confinement. 
As  they  are  moved  around  in  the  prison  to 
pick  up  food,  empty  toilet  buckets,  wash,  etc., 
they  are  carefully  shepherded  so  that  one 
prisoner  or  group  of  prisoners  seldom  en- 
counters another. 

At  Infrequent  intervals,  certain  prisoners 
have  been  allowed  to  write  to  their  families, 
although  few  letters  ever  reach  home. 

That  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to  write  at 
all,  and  that  they  are  accorded  other  elemen- 
tal amenities,  may  likely  be  because  the  so- 
caUed  "Hanoi  Hilton"  Is  anything  but 
typical. 

PROPAGANDA    SHOWPLACE 

U.S.  officials,  with  reasonable  suspicion. 
regard  the  "Hanoi  Hilton  "  as  a  propaganda 
showplace.  While  foreign  newsmen  have 
"seen"  prisoners,  who  have  been  transported 
to  a  central  location  for  that  express  purpose 
from  at  least  eight  other  camps,  the  "Hilton" 
is  the  lone  place  outsiders  have  been  allowed 
to  enter.  And  It  Is  the  only  prison  from  which 
U.S.  prisoners  have  ever  been  released.  Obvi- 
ously, the  open-door  policy  at  only  one  prison 
creates  real  doubt  that  the  North  Vietna- 
mese can  afford  to  let  the  world,  and  In  par- 
ticular the  neutral  nations,  see  the  conditions 
that  prevail  elsewhere. 

No  prisoner  has  ever  escaped  from  the 
prisons  of  North  Vietnam.  Those  who  have 
managed  to  struggle  back  to  freedom  from 
the  VC  Jungle  camps  add  up  to  fewer  than 
two  dozen  (the  specific  number  is  classified) . 
And  the  Communists  have  been  extremely 
callous  when  it  comes  to  returning  American 
prisoners.  To  date  only  a  handful  has  been 
set  free.  Sixteen  have  been  released  by  the 
Viet  Cong,  nine  by  Hanoi. 


Procedures  followed  by  Hanoi  in  releasing 
prisoners  are  particularly  meaningful  since 
North  Vietnam  has  been  the  bellwether  in 
establishing  what  might  be  regarded  as  over- 
all policy  guidance  in  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners elsewhere.  And  it  is  in  North  Vietnam 
that  the  greatest  number  of  men  are  believed 
to  be  Imprisoned.  Of  the  more  than  1,400 
captured  and  missing,  nearly  800  (mostly 
pilots)  were  downed  over  North  Vietnam. 
The  Defense  Department  believes  "a  substan- 
tial percentage  of  the  missing"  may  be 
prisoners. 

POW    RELEASES    FOLLOW    PATTERN 

All  the  prisoner  releases  by  Hanoi— two 
last  year  and  one  this  August^have  followed 
a  similarly  disturbing  pattern.  First,  they 
have  been  but  token  gestures,  letting  Just 
three  men  out  at  a  time.  Second,  they  have 
been  accompanied  by  blatant  propaganda 
announcements  in  the  guise  of  either  "hu- 
manitarianlsm  "  or  "good  will,"  or  coupled 
with  some  "special"  day.  Third,  the  names 
of  the  men  to  be  freed  are  withheld  for  pe- 
riods of  more  than  a  month,  thus  creating 
untold  agony  for  thousands  of  hopeful  next 
of  kin.  Fourth,  releases  are  carried  out 
through  dissident  U.S.  intermediaries  in- 
stead of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross,  the  traditional  go-between  in  mat- 
ters affecting  war  prisoners. 

As  a  condition  of  each  of  the  three  prisoner 
releases,  Hanoi  has  insisted  that  U.S.  pacifist 
groups  be  sent  to  North  Vietnam  to  take 
custody  of  the  prisoners  and  accompany  them 
out  of  the  country. 

After  a  protracted  wait,  the  identities  of 
the  prisoners  are  presented  to  the  world  in 
a  staged  ceremony.  Finally,  they  are  allowed 
to  depart  for  home  with  their  pacifist  coun- 
trymen, who  are  merely  used  by  Hanoi  in  a 
grossly  overt  effort  to  foment  further  unrest 
among  American  citizens  and  abet  military 
critics  abroad. 

The  first  two  prisoner  releases  took  place 
last  year.  Three  men  were  released  in  Febru- 
ary, three  more  in  Jxily.  All  six  were  "short 
termers'" — that  is,  men  who  had  been  held 
prisoner  for  relatively  brief  periods  of  time 
"The  February  1968  group  consisted  of  two 
Air  Force  officers,  Lt.  Col.  Norris  M.  Overly 
and  Capt.  John  D.  Black,  and  twenty-three- 
year-old  Navy  Lt.  (J.g.)  David  P.  Matheny. 
None  had  been  in  captivity  as  much  as  six 
months.  Lieutenant  Matheny  had  been  cap- 
tured only  four  months  earlier. 

The  three  prisoners  released  In  July  1968 
were  all  Air  Force  officers:  MaJ.  James  P.  Low 
and  Capt.  Joseph  V.  Carpenter,  imprisoned 
lor  seven  and  six  months,  respectively,  and 
MaJ.  Fred  N.  Thompson,  captured  less  than 
four  months  before. 

The  man  designated  by  Hanoi  as  the  prin- 
cipal go-between  for  the  releases  Is  a  filty- 
four-year-old  pacifist  named  David  DelUnger, 
Chairman  of  an  organization  known  as  the 
National  Mobilization  Conunittee  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam,  he  has  traveled  frequently 
to  Communist  bloc  nations  and  to  North 
Vietnam.  Currently,  he  Is  under  indictment 
on  charges  of  conspiring  to  incite  a  riot  in 
Chicago  during  last  year's  Democratic  Con- 
vention. 

As  the  main  contact  in  the  prisoner  re- 
leases. Delllnger.  in  turn,  has  named  other 
US  pacifists  to  act  as  "escorts"  In  bringing 
the  prisoners  out  of  Hanoi. 

THREE  RELEASED  IN   AUGUST 

The  most  recent  release — three  men. 
again — came  in  August  of  this  year  and  il- 
lustrates how  completely  Hanoi  milks  the 
prisoner  situation  for  its  own  purposes.  How- 
ever, it  marked  a  minor  breakthrough  of 
sorts.  For  the  first  time.  North  Vietnam  re- 
leased prisoners  who  had  been  held  captive 
for  fifteen  to  twenty-eight  months. 

The  new  policies  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
release  of   the   longer-term   prisoners.   Pub- 


licity about  two  of  the  men  had  been  widely 
aired  by  DoD  several  months  earlier. 

Like  the  two  preceding  releases,  the  third 
also  was  carried  out  under  the  banner  ot 
David  Delllnger.  On  this  occasion,  he  desig- 
nated a  somewhat  ragtag  escort  group.  The 
group  was  substantially  larger  than  any  pre- 
viously dispatched.  There  were  four  escorts. 
They  took  along  three  cameramen. 

Leader  and  spokesman  was  Rennard  C. 
Davis,  twenty-nine.  National  Coordinator  of 
Delllnger"s  National  Mobilization  Conunit- 
tee. A  member  of  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  Davis  is  also  under  indictment  on 
charges  growing  out  of  the  Chicago  riots.  He 
had  to  obtain  a  court  ruling  In  order  to  leave 
the  country. 

With  Davis  In  the  escort  group  were  Linda 
Sue  Evans,  twenty-two,  an  SDS  regional  or- 
ganizer; Grace  Paley,  forty-six,  a  member  of 
antiwar  and  antldraft  organizations;  and 
James  Johnson,  twenty- three,  Negro,  former 
GI  who  served  a  stockade  term  for  refusing 
to  fight  in  Vietnam.  The  three  cameramen, 
from  an  underground  movie-making  outfit, 
were  identified  as  Robert  Kramer,  thirty-six, 
an  SDS  member  during  a  stint  at  Columbia 
University;  Norman  Fruchter,  thirty-two; 
and  John  B.  Douglas,  thirty-one. 

TEAM  FLEW  TO   HANOI 

The  seven-member  team  fiew  to  Hanoi  in 
mid-July,  about  two  weeks  after  North  Viet- 
nam announced  plans  to  release  the  prison- 
ers. For  the  next  couple  of  weeks  they  re- 
ceived Hanoi's  "grand  tour.'"  were  escorted 
on  a  500-mlle  trip  into  the  DMZ,  met  with 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  were  ultimately  en- 
tertained at  a  farewell  party  well-oiled  with 
rice  liquor  and  propaganda. 

At  the  farewell  ceremony,  according  to 
details  churned  out  by  the  North  Vietnam 
News  Agency  (VNA),  the  prisoners  were 
"handed  over  ...  to  the  American  anti- 
war delegation"'  with  a  Madame  Bui  Thl 
Cam  denouncing  the  "monstrous  crimes" 
perpetrated  by  the  "U.S.  imperallsts""  who 
had  destroyed  tovims  and  crops  and  "massa- 
cred .  .  .  women,  children,  and  old  folk." 
She  said  US  pilots  "caught  In  the  act 
of  committing  grave  crimes"  are  not  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  Geneva  Convention, 
but  are.  nevertheless,  treated  "in  accordance 
with  the  humanitarian  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment."' 

James  Johnson,  accepting  the  prisoners 
"on  behalf  of  the  American  antiwar  delega- 
tion."" said,  "We  know,  as  these  pilots  must 
know,  that  all  over  the  world  the  United 
States  has  been  branded  an  outlaw  nation." 
His  statement,  running  some  500  words, 
might  almost  have  been  written  by  Hanoi. 
The  North  Vietnam  News  Agency  said, 
"'The  three  released  American  military  men 
then  took  turns  in  expreslng,  each  In  his 
owm  (way),  their  deep  gratitude  to  the  Viet- 
namese People,  the  DRVN  government,  and 
the  Vietnamese  People"s  Army,  for  this  hu- 
manitarian act  as  well  as  for  the  humane 
treatment  all  of  them  had  received  through- 
out the  period  of  their  detention." 

The  names  of  the  prisoners  were  revealed. 
Two  were  Navy  men:  Lt.  Robert  P  Frtshman. 
captured  twenty-one  months  earlier,  and 
Seaman  Douglas  B.  Hegdahl,  Imprisoned  for 
two  years  and  four  months.  The  third  was 
Air  Force  Capt.  Wesley  L.  Rumble,  held  for 
fifteen  months. 

The  prisoners  and  their  escorts  left  Hanoi 
on  August  5.  Arriving  in  Vientiane.  Laos, 
that  night,  they  were  seen  lor  the  first  time 
by  U.S.  newsmen.  "They  were  described  as 
"pale  and  gaunt,"  clad  in  "dungarees  and 
sandals."' 

The  press  accounts  noted  that  Prlshman. 
acting  as  spokesman  for  the  prisoners,  se- 
lected his  words  "carefully."  He  said  only 
that  he  was  happy  "to  be  returning  home, 
to  be  back  with  my  country  and  my  wife."" 
There  then  followed  a  question-and-an- 
swer  session.  Here  are  revealing  excerpts  from 
Prlshman"s  interrogation  by  the  newsmen: 
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the    treatment    you     re- 


adequate  food,  clothing,  and 


Q.     How 

celved  .  .  .? 

A.  I  received 
bousing. 

Q.  Would  yo4  deecrlbe  It  aa  humane  treat- 
ment? ' 

A.  Sir,  I  belike  I  have  anawered  that  ques- 
tion. 1 

Q.  Did  the]|  make  any  attempt  to  in- 
doctrinate yo\|  or  bralnwaeh  you  In  any 
way? 

A.  I  have  no  icomment. 

Q.  Waa  thelri  treatment  better  at  all  when 
they  decided  yt)u  were  going  to  be  releaeed? 

A.  As  I  say,  !my  treatment  has  been  ade- 
quate. I 

Q.  Are  you  poncemed  that  other  prison- 
ers migbt  be  harmed  by  something  you  might 
say  here? 

A.  Yea.  I  la  no  way  want  to  Jeopardize 
any  of  the  otbjer  people  who  have  been  .  .  . 

The  sentence  trailed  off. 

When  the  prfeoners  arrived  in  Bangkok  the 
following  day,  ft^lshman  waa  quoted  aa  say- 
ing. "Its  great  to  be  back."  Nothing  more.  At 
some  point  during  the  return  Journey,  Prlsh- 
man  had  Indicated  the  desire  of  all  three  men 
to  be  fumlshei  with  military  clothing  "We 
left  In  uniform."  he  said.  "We  Intend  to  re- 
turn In  unlfoiin."  The  clothing  was  rushed 
to  Prihkfurt,  Uist  stop  before  New  York. 

AUfTVAI.  Ut  NXW  TOBK 

When  the  three  men  arrived  at  Kennedy 
International  fcrport  in  New  York.  I  waa 
there  to  see  tiem  for  myself.  To  television 
audiences,  the  returning  prisoners  may  have 
looked  reasonj^ly  well  cared  for.  But  their 
appearance  on  ithe  hot,  noisy  flight  line  was 
deeply  saddening. 

When  the  general  passengers  and  the 
pacifist  escorts  had  disembarked,  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  board 
the  plane  for  ^  brief  reunion  away  from  the 
eyes  of  the  ci|rlous.  Twenty  minutes  later, 
the  men  and  liielr  families  began  emerging. 

There  was  no  brass  band,  no  flags,  no 
clamoring  throng  to  welcome  them.  Only  a 
cluster  of  nevsnien,  cameras,  government 
representative^  police,  and  a  small  crowd 
of  onlookers. 

Lieutenant  Irishman,  followed  closely  by 
Seaman  Hegdthl.  was  first  off  the  plane. 
Both  wore  th^lr  new  uniforms,  the  Navy 
blue  contrasting  starkly  with  their  drawn, 
pallid  faces,  (^aptaln  Rumble,  111,  stooped, 
pale,  was  assisoed  down  the  steps,  helped  Into 
a  police  car,  a^d  rushed  to  a  waiting  medi- 
cal-evacuation j  plsoie. 

The  two  Nav^  men  and  their  families  were 
led  to  a  small  platform,  barren  but  for  a 
gaggle  of  intertwined  microphones.  Uncer- 
tainly at  first,  and  then  with  sUert  precision 
they  returned  the  salute  of  Air  Force  Col.  Milt 
Kegley  standing  nearby. 

They  were  achen  in  color.  Their  eyes  were 
deep,  hollow  circles  of  darker  gray,  much 
like  the  exaggerated  eyes  of  starving  chil- 
dren. They  smiled,  but  somehow  their  smiles 
seemed  macabt«;  not  forced,  but  not  exactly 
real;  Joyful  stirely.  but  with  an  underlying 
tautness:  perhfips  nearer  to  tears  than  laugh- 
ter. ! 

Lieutenant  Irishman  once  again  spoke  for 
all  three  menj  repeating  what  by  now  had 
become  his  stdck  statement.  They  were  hap- 
py to  be  home,  they  had  received  "adequate 
food,  clothing]  and  housing"  from  their  cap- 
tors. I 

He,  himself,  |had  been  "seriously  wounded." 
The  North  Vietnamese  doctors  had  removed 
his  elbow  and  tied  the  muscles  together. 
"I  am  glad  to  still  have  my  arm,"  he  said. 

T^    ARM.    WAS    WASTED 

It  hung  at  Bis  side,  the  loose  sleeve  of  his 
jacket  emphajslng  that  the  arm  was  wasted. 
thin,  far  shorter  than  the  other.  When  the 
suggestion  haid  oeen  made  to  him  earlier 
that.  "They'll  fix  it  better  at  home,"  he  re- 
plied, "Oh,  nf.  They  wont.  It's  impossible 
now." 


Now,  as  he  extolled  the  "adequate"  treat- 
ment he  and  the  others  had  received,  and 
praised  the  North  Vietnamese  for  saving  his 
arm.  Frlshman  voiced  the  "hope  that  there 
will  be  some  more  releases." 

At  his  side,  Douglas  Hegdahl.  once  a  robust 
heavyweight,  continued  to  smile,  his  face  al- 
most skeletal.  A  reporter  asked  how  much 
weight  he  had  lost.  He  had  "no  comment." 

But  then  Krlshman  addressed  the  micro- 
phones. "I  lost  forty-five  pounds:  Seaman 
Hegdahl  lost  sixty  pounds,"  he  said.  It  was 
the  first  detailed  confirmation  of  their 
deprivations. 

A  newsman  asked  Prishman  why  the  North 
Vietnamese  had  selected  him  for  release  in 
preference  to  some  other  prisoner. 

"I  am  sure  they  released  me  for  some  rea- 
son .  .  .  this  reason  I  do  not  know."  he  said. 

What  about  the  welfare  of  other  prisoners 
still  held  by  Hanoi? 

"No  comment,"  Lieutenant  Prlshman  said. 

PBESS    SrSSION    QtnCKLT    ENDED 

The  session  with  the  press  was  over  quick- 
ly, the  final  questions  muffled  in  the  roar  of 
a  nearby  Jet.  The  men  were  tired;  they  had 
been  traveling  for  thlrty-slx  hours. 

"I  want  to  be  with  my  wife  now,"  Lieu- 
tenant Prlshman  said.  He  placed  his  good 
arm  around  her.  The  prisoners  and  their 
families  moved  off  the  platform. 

As  Prlshman  tiu-ned.  I  saw  him  for  the 
first  time  from  the  side.  His  shoulders  were 
Incredibly  thin.  The  collar  of  his  shirt  hung 
loosely  about  his  neck.  The  lines  of  his  nose, 
his  cheeks,  and  his  chin  were  sharply  drawn, 
haggard.  So  were  Hegdahl's. 

If  the  two  men  had  been  well-treated, 
there  was  nothing  in  their  appearance  to 
verify  it.  The  almost  corpse-like  pallor  of 
their  skin,  tightly  stretched,  almost  trans- 
lucent, mutely  testified  to  long  seclusion 
from  the  sunlight. 

The  men  and  their  families  moved  to  wait- 
ing transportation  for  the  short  trip  to  the 
medical-evacuation  plane  and  the  final  leg 
of  their  Journey  to  military  hospitals.  I 
turned  with  the  other  newsmen  to  walk  back 
into  the  International  Arrivals  building  for 
the  meeting  with  the  pacifist  escorts. 

We  waited  for  an  hour  in  a  small,  stuffy 
room  intensely  illuminated  by  bright  klleg 
lights. 

Plnally.  the  pacifists  straggled  in,  having 
been  delayed  in  customs.  The  four  escorts 
and  the  three  cameramen  gathered  on  a 
platform  at  one  end  of  the  room.  By  any 
standards,  they  were  unprepossessing  In 
appearance. 

The  leader  and  spokesman,  Rennie  Davis, 
was  the  most  presentable,  dressed  In  neat 
trousers  and  shirt,  hair  slightly  long  but 
combed  and  parted. 

Peering  from  time  to  time  at  notes 
clutched  in  his  right  hand,  Davis  began  a 
recitation  of  what  the  seven-member  team 
had  seen  and  done  in  North  Vietnam.  His 
monologue  had  little  to  do  with  the  prison- 
ers. It  mainly  emphasized  the  "devastation" 
that  US  bombing  forays  had  Inflicted  on  a 
"determined"  and  "unbeatable"  people  now 
Instilled  with  a  "mood  of  victory."  The  North 
Vietnamese  believe,  he  said,  that  they  have 
President  Nixon  "trapped." 

He  introduced  Grace  Paley,  a  short  frumpy 
woman  In  a  cotton  dress.  She  said  North 
Vietnam  considers  US  prisoners  criminals, 
but  releases  them  to  "show  good  faith"  and 
as  a  demonstration  of  their  "humanitarian" 
treatment. 

PRAISE     OF    HANOI'S    TREATMENT 

Next  up  was  Linda  Sue  Evans,  young, 
blonde,  wearing  tightly  fitting,  flared  blue 
Jeans.  "We  believe,"  she  said,  "that  North 
Vietnam  should  win."  She  praised  Hanoi's 
"humane"  treatment  of  the  prisoners. 

The  young  Negro,  Johnson,  principal 
pacifist  speaker  at  the  Hanoi  ceremony,  was 
next.  He  said  with  obvious  pleasure  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  "feel  they  have  defeated 
the  United  States." 


Davis  opened  the  press  conference  to  ques- 
tions. 

"Are  our  prisoners  being  mistreated?"  he 
was  asked. 

He  had  seen  no  such  evidence.  The  group 
had  met  a  "total  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  all 
told,"  and  had  been  Informed  by  the  pris- 
oners that  they  had  been  protected  within 
the  very  villages  they  had  bombed,  been 
given  Immediate  medical  attention,  and 
"better"  food  than  Is  provided  for  their 
guards. 

He  said  continuing  concern  is  voiced  about 
the  treatment  of  US  prisoners,  but  he  is 
more  concerned  about  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners from  the  other  side  held  In  camps  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Davis  was  asked  to  comment  on  a  state- 
ment by  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  that 
Hanoi's  treatment  of  prisoners  is  in  "flagrant 
violation"  of  the  Geneva  Conventions. 

Davis  said  he  thinks  North  Vietnam  "le- 
gally regards  the  United  States  as  an  out- 
law nation."  (An  Interesting  comment 
James  Johnson  had  used  the  same  "outlaw" 
phrase  In  his  Hanoi  remarks,  but  attributed 
It  to  the  pacifists  themselves.) 

"You  say  our  prisoners  are  being  treated 
humanely, "  I  asked  Davis.  "How  many 
prison  camps  did  you  visit?" 

Repeatedly,  he  sought  to  evade  a  direct 
answer,  but  I  kept  hammering  "how  many 
prisons"  at  him.  Finally  he  admitted  be  had 
"no  Information  at  all"  about  any  of  the 
prison  campa. 

Tlie  press  conference  produced  nothing  of 
any  kind  about  the  status  of  US  prisoners 
held  by  North  Vietnam.  The  pacifists  had 
returned  believing  what  they  wanted  to  be- 
lieve. They  brought  back  no  list  of  prisoners 
held  by  Hanoi,  no  hint  that  North  Vietnam 
might  consider  changing  Its  policy  on  pris- 
oners. 

Except  for  some  50  letters  Hanoi  had  per- 
mitted them  to  carry  home,  they  had  re- 
turned only  with  an  array  of  sugar-coated 
propaganda.  They  had  swallowed  whole  as 
much  aa  possible  and  stuffed  the  rest  into 
their  luggage. 

The  press  conference  could  only  raise  seri- 
ous doubts  about  the  value  of  continuing 
to  allow  Hanoi  the  luxury  of  using  such 
groups  to  bring  back  tiny  numbers  of  pris- 
oners. Some  Administration  officials,  even 
some  wives  and  families  of  prisoners  and 
missing  men,  also  are  beginning  to  question 
the  validity  of  this  practice. 

At  the  current  exchange  rate,  It  would 
take  well  over  400  years  to  get  all  of  the  men 
home.  And  the  current  release  procedures. 
In  the  words  of  the  Washington,  DC,  Eve- 
ning Star,  are  "a  little  like  Oriental  water 
torture — and  Just  as  humanitarian." 

Twenty-five  days  after  Prishman,  Hegdahl, 
and  Rumble  reached  New  York,  I  went  to 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  In  Maryland  to  hear 
the  two  Navy  men  tell  about  their  prison 
life.  Sunshine  had  Improved  their  color; 
they  had  regained  some  weight.  They  were 
ready  to  open  up. 

Prlshman  recounted  how  he  had  been 
blindfolded  after  hla  capture  and,  despite 
serious  injuries,  driven  in  a  truck  to  other 
locations  where  he  waa  removed  from  the 
truck  and  stoned  by  the  populace.  When  he 
reached  the  prison,  he  was  refused  medical 
treatment  and  told  he  "waa  going  to  die  in 
four  hours"  unless  he  talked.  He  "finally 
ptassed  out"  and  was  taken  to  a  nospltal. 
"Then,  even  with  my  bad  arm,  they  tied 
me  up  with  ropes." 

Doctors  operated  on  his  arm  but  failed  to 
remove  missile  fragments.  It  was  six  months 
before  the  incision  healed  over.  "I  would 
wake  up  and  find  my  sum  stuck  to  the 
blankets  .  .  .  the  scab  would  come  off  .  .  . 
the  wound  would  drain  again."  One  of  his 
legs  was  left  with  "a  seeping  sore."  still 
draining  when  he  reached  the  U.S.  almost 
two  years  later. 

During  much  of  his  ordeal.  Prlshman  waa 
Isolated  In  a  tin-roofed  cell,  vented  by  "a 
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few  holes."  In  forty-flve-degree  winter 
weather,  he  froze.  In  summer,  It  was  "like 
an  oven."  Sometimes,  he  waa  forced  to  sit 
on  a  stool  in  the  stifling  room— "Just  sit  .  .  . 
and  sit" — until  he  passed  out. 

Early  this  year  when  interviewed  by 
L'Europeo,  his  captors  wrote  out  what  he  was 
to  say  and  then  "practiced"  It  with  him. 

Did  they  try  to  "fatten"  him  In  hla  final 
weeks  of  Imprlsorunent,  I  asked? 

"Yes,  they  did."  On  July  4  they  took  him 
before  the  camp  commander  who  "had  a  real 
ulce  table  with  some  fruit  on  It.  ...  I  knew 
then  that  I  was  going  home." 

SOLTTARY   CONFINEMENT 

Hegdahl,  too.  had  been  subjected  to  soli- 
tary confinement— In  all.  for  more  than  a 
year.  The  longest  stretch  lasted  "seven 
months  and  ten  days." 

He  was  permitted  occasional  mall,  but  the 
letters  were  rifled  of  enclosures  (Including 
money)  sent  by  his  parents.  The  lone  pack- 
age he  waa  allowed  also  waa  plundered  be- 
fore It  was  handed  to  him. 

For  propaganda  purposes,  he  was  photo- 
graphed "reading"  a  U.S.  magazine  which  he 
was  allowed  to  hold  "Just  long  enough  for 
them  to  take  the  picture." 

Prishman  said  he  waa  threatened  before 
his  release.  If  he  embarrassed  North  Vletnain. 
they  would  "have  ways  of  getting  even  with 
me  "  he  was  told.  He  waa  cautioned  "not  to 
forget  that  they  sttll  have  hundreds  of  my 
buddies." 

But  those  still  imprisoned  want  the  facta 
out  m  the  open,  he  said.  One  told  him  "not 
to  worry  about  telling  the  truth,"  that  if  it 
means  more  torture,  "at  least  he'll  know  why 
he's  getting  it  and  he  will  feel  that  it  will 
be  worth  the  sacrifice." 

While  North  Vietnam's  claims  of  "humane" 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  have  failed  to 
stand  up  to  pubUc  scrutiny,  it  Is  equally 
apparent  that  Hanoi's  policies  and  those  of 
the  Viet  Cong  have  been  cruelly  lacking  in 
compassion  for  the  families  of  the  prisoners 
and  missing  men. 

Take  Andrea  Rander.  whose  hubsand.  Army 
SSgt.  Donald  Rander.  Is  held  by  the  Viet 
Cong  He  was  first  reported  missing  during 
the  January  Tet  offensive  last  year.  Four 
weeks  later  she  was  officially  notified  that  he 
had  been  wounded  and  Imprisoned.  She  has 
been  waiting  almost  two  years  lor  a  letter 
that  has  never  come.  She  has  great  difficulty, 
she  told  me,  In  making  decisions.  "I  keep 
putUng  everything  off.  I  keep  telling  myseU 
I  win  wait  until  Donald  comes  home.  It's  my 
way,  I  guess,  of  convincing  myself  that  he 
will  be  back." 

SPORADIC  LETTERS 

Billie  Hlteshew,  wife  of  AF  MaJ.  James 
Hlteshew.  who  was  captured  by  North  Viet- 
nam in  March  of  1967.  has  lived  with  the 
problem  longer,  but  at  least  she  has  heard 
from  her  husband.  She  receives  sporadic  let- 
ters. Including  two  this  year.  And  she  has 
seen  photographs  of  her  husband.  Shortly 
after  his  capture,  CBS  purchased  a  film  of 
Hlteshew — confined  in  a  hospital  with  a 
broken  leg  and  arm— being  interviewed  by 
Felix  Greene,  a  British  antiwar  JoumaUst. 
She  watched  her  husband  say  he  agreed  with 
Senators  who  feels  "we  need  to  take  another 
look  at  our  foreign  policy,"  a  view  she  had 
never  heard  him  express  or  even  hint  at 
before. 

Evelyn  Grubb's  only  knowledge  of  her  hus- 
band came  from  a  similar  Hanoi  propaganda 
gesture.  An  unarmed  reconnaissance  aircraft, 
piloted  by  AF  MaJ.  Wllmer  "Newk"  Grubb. 
was  shot  down  in  January  1966  while  a 
Christmas  bombing  halt  was  In  effect.  Hanoi 
gloatingly  publicized  his  capture,  conven- 
iently obscuring  the  true  nature  of  hl£ 
mission.  The  day  Mrs.  Grubb  heard  of  his 
capture.  It  was  snowing,  two  of  her  three  sons 
were  ill.  and  she  was  three  months  pregnant. 
Each  time  she  writes  she  tells  him  about 
their  sons  (there  are  now  four;  one  he  has 


never  seen) .  and  sends  photographs  of  all  of 
them  stapled  to  the  letter  so  he  will  know 
if  they  have  been  removed.  She  doesnt  know 
whether  he  has  received  a  single  photograph 
or  letter.  In  four  years,  she  has  had  no  fur- 
ther official  word  of  her  husband. 

Elizabeth  Hill  Is  another  wife  I  talked  with. 
Only  twenty-three,  she  was  married  to  AP 
Capt.  Howard  J.  Hill  (both  are  AP  "brats") 
in  August  1967.  Two  weeks  later  he  returned 
to  Southeast  Asia,  and  Just  before  Christmas 
waa  shot  down.  Nine  months  passed  before 
she  learned  that  his  capture  had  been  con- 
firmed. As  she  told  me  this,  she  smiled.  "I 
cant  help  smiling."  she  apologized.  "After 
Howard  was  missing  for  so  long,  I  Just  have 
to  smile  when  I  say  he  is  a  prisoner."  She 
has  written  faithfully  for  almost  two  years, 
but  there  has  never  been  an  answer. 

Although  regular  exchange  of  mail  between 
prisoners  and  their  families  Is  guaranteed 
under  the  Geneva  Conventions  (even  when 
two  countries  are  not  formally  at  war),  the 
Communists  have  permitted  only  a  trickle  of 
letters  to  flow  out  of  North  Vietnam. 

Efforts  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the 
International  Red  Croes  to  Improve  the  situa- 
tion have  been  essenUally  futile  In  the  face 
of  Hanoi's  obstlnance. 


NO    INSPECTIONS    PERMITTED 

Not  only  has  North  Vietnam  rejected  Red 
Cross  efforu  to  establish  Improved  flow  of 
mall  and  packages  to  and  from  US  prisoners, 
and  to  permit  inspections  of  their  prison 
camps,  but  they  persistently  have  refused  to 
even  acknowledge  the  existence  of,  or  ac- 
cept mail  from,  their  own  men  held  as  pris- 
oners in  South  Vietnam.  The  latter  camps 
are  regularly  inspected  by  the  neutral  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and 
names  of  all  captured  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  solders  are  prepared  for  Hanoi  and 
the  VC,  but  are  spurned. 

Although  the  Red  Cross  has  tackled  the 
problem  again  and  again  through  all  poten- 
tial channels  (even  seeking  help  from  the 
USSR)— and  keeps  on  trying  "all  the  time." 
according  to  ARC  Vice  President  Robert 
Lewis — most  of  the  effort  has  fallen  on  deaf 
ears. 

Mr.  Lewis  says  the  Red  Cross  also  has  made 
It  clear  that  It  Is  prepared  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  Hanoi  at  any  time  to  accept  re- 
leased prisoners,  but  the  North  Vietnamese 
prefer  to  stick  to  .their  practice  of  using  dis- 
sident go-betweens. 

MAIL    FOR    PRISONERS 

Mail  for  all  prisoners  and  missing  men  Is 
sent  through  a  variety  of  channels  and  ad- 
dresses. Some  is  handled  by  the  Red  Cross, 
some  is  mailed  direct  to  foreign  post  offices, 
but  little  Is  known  to  have  reached  the  men 
to  whom  It  Is  addressed. 

Letters  written  by  the  prisoners  them- 
selves have  fared  somewhat  better  because  of 
their  propaganda  value.  But  none  ever  has 
arrived  in  the  States  from  prisoners  held  by 
the  Viet  Cong.  And  fewer  than  100  men  held 
by  North  Vietnam  have  been  allowed  to  write 
over  the  past  five  years.  The  average  for  this 
small  group  has  been  less  than  two  letters 
a  year. 

Currently  the  letters  from  prisoners  are 
written  on  a  prescribed  form,  about  five  by 
seven  Inches,  which  makes  its  own  envelope 
when  folded.  Six  lines  are  provided  for  the 
message.  Instructions  tell  the  prisoners  to 
write  "legibly  and  only  on  the  lines"  and 
"only  about  health  and  family."  The  form 
states  that  "Letters  from  families  should 
also  conform  to  this  pro  forma." 

Not  all  wives  and  parents  abide  by  the 
advice,  but  many,  like  Gloria  Netherland,  do. 
Forms' are  provided  by  the  armed  forces.  All 
carry  a  mailing  address  In  the  Vietnamese 
language  reading:  "Camp  of  detention  for 
US  pilots  captured  in  the  Democratic  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam." 

But  for  most  families,  whether  they  use 
the  six-line  form  letter  or  a  longer  page,  the 
return  on  their  investment  is  slim  at  best. 


For  families  of  men  listed  as  "missing," 
even  the  lack  of  mall  might  be  bearable  if 
Hanoi  and  the  VC  would  release  the  names 
of  all  prisoners.  But  they  have  consistently 
refused.  Some  US  Senators  say  Hanoi  "could 
devise  no  subtler  cruelty." 

While  no  solution  to  either  the  mall  prob- 
lem or  the  list  of  missing  Is  in  sight,  the  US 
armed  forces,  meanwhile,  do  what  they  can 
to  ease  the  plight  of  the  next  of  kin. 

It  is  not  a  simple  Job,  nor  has  It  always 
received  top  marks  in  every  area,  but  as 
the  list  of  prisoners  and  missing  has  grown 
and  as  the  services  have  learned  from  past 
mistakes  and  found  out  more  about  what 
the  families  want  and  need,  they  have  moved 
increasingly  into  programs  that  now  gamer 
well-deserved  praise. 

All  of  the  wives  I  talked  with  feel  that 
their  husband's  service,  as  one  pu^t  It  "Is 
doing  everything  humanly  possible." 

NOTIFTINO    NEXT    OF    KIN 

In  the  early  days  when  a  man  was  cap- 
tured or  turned  up  missing,  next  of  kin 
sometimes  were  advised  by  telegram.  This 
impersonal  approach  proved  highly  unsatis- 
factory and  has  long  since  been  abandoned 
Today  when  catastrophe  strikes,  a  service 
representative  is  sent  to  the  home  to  call  on 
the  family,  break  the  news  In  person,  give 
whatever  details  are  immediately  available, 
and  offer  such  solace  and  assistance  as  he 
can  provide. 

Either  this  representative  or  another  is 
thereafter  permanently  assigned  aa  an  "as- 
sistance officer"  for  all  futiu*  contacts.  He 
makes  sure  the  families  are  informed  of 
breaking  developments.  If  any;  answers  their 
questions,  or  refers  the  queries  to  someone 
who  can;  and  ensvu-es  that  they  receive  such 
legal,  financial,  or  other  aid  as  they  may  re- 
quire. 

The  main  Air  Force  effort  Is  performed 
from  the  personnel  center  at  Randolph  AFB, 
Tex.  Service  Is  available  twenty-four  hours 
a  day.  seven  days  a  week,  and  next  of  kin 
may  make  collect  telephone  calls  any  time, 
day  or  night. 

Families  are  told  everything  the  services 
can  tell  them  about  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  capture  or  disappearance  of 
the  man.  Any  subsequent  news  Is  passed 
along   as  quickly   as   It  Is  received. 

On  a  broader  front,  all  services  have  put 
together  special  informational  programs  for 
the  next-of-kin  to  keep  them  Informed  about 
over-all  prisoner  developments.  TTiese  most 
often  take  the  form  of  newsletters.  But  the 
Army's  Adjutant  General,  MaJ.  Gen.  Ken- 
neth G.  Wickham,  writes  a  personal,  individ- 
ually prepared  letter  to  each  Army  family 
once  a  month. 

The  letters  and  newsletters  are  supple- 
mented by  personal  meetings  with  indi- 
vidual family  members  or  with  groups.  This 
practice  was  instituted  early  by  the  Navy, 
but  has  now  been  made  uniform  fca-  all 
services,  under  expanded  policies  of  the 
Nixon  Administration. 

Beginning  this  past  spring,  group  meet- 
ings w^ere  instituted  under  the  aegis  of  a 
joint  Defense 'State 'military  team,  ■with 
families  from  several  services  attending  at 
a  central  location  for  each  given  area.  At 
the  meetings,  the  next  of  kin  receive  a  full 
briefing  on  the  prisoner  problem. 

Much  of  what  they  can  be  told  Is  not  new. 
but  It  has  demonstrated  to  the  saUsfactlon 
of  many.  If  not  all,  of  those  attending  that 
the  government  is  giving  the  prisoner  prob- 
lem priority  conslderaUon,  and  sincerely 
wants,  and  Is  trying,  to  help  in  every  way 
possible. 

MEETINGS  WITH   NEXT  OF  KIN 

The  meetings  have  been  spread  all  across 
the  country.  Scheduled  mostly  at  Air  Force 
bases,  they  are  generally  held  In  Service  or 
Officers  Clubs,  in  an  Informal  atmoephere. 
\s-ith  local  volunteer-wives  serving  coffee  or 
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punch  to  the  fathlllM — normally  about  100 
wives  and  parents. 

One  meeting  tield  at  BolUng  Air  Force 
Base  near  Washington,  DC.  was  attended  by 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (home  to  re- 
port to  the  President).  He  told  the  group 
what  was  happenUig  at  the  Paris  peace  table. 
Another  briefing  session  was  conducted  at 
the  Pentagon  lt«e|f.  Defense  Secretary  Laird 
met  and  talked  w  th  the  families. 

One  member  of  the  briefing  team.  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Richard  G. 
Capen.  Jr.,  said,  "We  are  always  frank  about 
telling  the  famllUs  there  have  been  no  great 
breakthroughs.  I  review  the  over-all  situa- 
tion; Prank  Sieverts  [State  Department  rep- 
resentative) discusses  the  Paris  talks  and 
other  State  Department  efforts  conducted 
through  diplomatic  channels.  Then  we  sptend 
the  remainder  of  ;he  time,  about  an  hour  or 
an  hour  and  a  hal  ',  responding  to  questions." 

Mr.  Capen  saya  reaction  to  the  briefings 
has  been  excelleni  .  Sometimes  "wild  sugges- 
tions" are  offered  or  family  members  give 
vent  to  angry  frustration.  ("Some  cannot 
understand  why  «e  learn  so  little  about  the 
men.")  But  the  meetings.  Capen  feels,  have 
been  extremely  useful  and  have  helped  to 
partially  satisfy  tie  yearning  of  many  fam- 
ilies for  some  closer  contact  with  their  gov- 
ernment in  Washl  igton. 

He  has  been  tl- rough  many  heartrending 
conversMions.  but  what  remains  most  vividly 
In  his  mind  is  tie  meeting  at  which  one 
wife  stood  up  and  declared.  "I  want  my  hus- 
band back,  but  [  don't  want  to  give  my 
country  away  to  do  It." 

Most  of  the  families,  he  says,  "have  real 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  prob- 
lems. We  want  to  issure  them  that  when  the 
men  do  come  back,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
gay  we  did  all  we  could."  He  thinks  moet  of 
the  families  now  feel,  if  they  didn't  before, 
that  this  Is  the  ca!  e. 

In  addition  to  ;he  programs  designed  for 
the  next  of  kin.  ttie  armed  forces  also  carry 
out  certain  procec  ures  for  the  prisoners  and 
missing  men  theniselves. 

All,  for  exampl>.  are  considered  for  pro- 
motion at  the  time  they  normally  would 
have  been  considered  if  not  in  captured  or 
missing  status.  Their  full  pay  and  allowances 
are  continued  Indefinitely,  and  they  receive 
whatever  general  pay  increases  are  author- 
ized for  others  oi  active  duty.  Allotments 
the  men  provided  for  their  families  are  in- 
creased as  needs  dictate. 

New  laws  also  have  been  enacted,  and 
others  are  being  sought,  to  protect  rights  of 
the  men  that  ml  [ht  otherwise  be  Jeopard- 
ized. 

The  military  "savings  deposit"  program,  for 
example,  encouraj;ed  overseas  servicemen  to 
bank  a  portion  of  their  pwiy  in  high-interest 
accounts  as  a  means  of  cutting  down  on  the 
US  gold-drain.  But  the  law  contained  no 
provision  for  men  who  were  captured  or  re- 
ported missing.  Tils  inequity  was  corrected 
only  to  have  a  sscond  develop.  The  maxi- 
mum that  can  accumulate  in  such  accounts 
is  $10,000  Anytl[lng  above  that  amount 
draws  no  interes;.  With  deposits  of  some 
men  now  approach  ilng  or  exceeding  the  cell- 
ing, the  Defense  Department  recently  asked 
Congress  for  aut  hority  to  invest  "excess" 
amounts  in  the  pi;rchase  of  US  savings  bonds 
and  notes. 

Yet.  despite  these  and  other  continuing 
efforts  on  behalf  oi  the  men  and  their  fam- 
ilies, it  Is  all  too  a  jparent  that  the  combined 
activities  of  the  afmed  forces,  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments,  the  American  and  In- 
ternational Red  Cross,  and  the  efforts  at  the 
Paris  talks  have  ^^united  few  prisoners  with 
their  loved  ones.  Hot  has  there  been  any  new 
hope  for  proper  miedical  care  of  the  sick  and 
injured,  neutral  inspection  of  prison  camps, 
full  disclosure  of  the  names  of  all  captives, 
or  proper  flow  of  n^ail. 

The  new  Nixon  Administration  initiatives 
are   helpful,   but   only   full   and   continuing 


exposure  of  the  plight  of  the  prisoners  and 
their  families,  together  with  relentless  public 
pressure  at  home  and  abroad,  are  likely  to 
produce  desired  action. 

An  occasional  newspaper  editorial  is  not 
enough.  Limited  news  coverage  of  developing 
prisoner  stories  is  not  enough.  An  infrequent 
letter-to-the-edltor  is  not  enough.  A  state- 
ment Inserted  in  the  back  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  Is  not  enough.  A  business- 
as-usual  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can pubic  can  only  make  apparent  to  Hanoi 
that  these  men  who  have  given  so  much  to 
their  country  have  indeed' been  forgotten  by 
those  for  whom  they  made  the  sacrifice. 

Some  wives  of  the  prisoners  and  missing 
men  have  reached  the  same  conclusions. 
Some  are  taking  steps  to  counter  public 
apathy,  and  to  arouse  the  Congress. 

Mrs.  James  Bond  Stockdale  of  Coronado, 
Calif.,  wife  of  a  senior  Naval  officer  held  by 
North  Vietnam,  has  encouraged  other  wives 
to  send  telegrams  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation  In  Paris,  and  helped  to  organize 
prisoner  families.  Mrs.  James  Llndberg 
Hughes  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  M..  wife  of  a  cap- 
tured Air  Force  lieutenant  colonel,  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  S.  Mearns  of  Los  Angeles,  wife  of  a 
missing  Air  Force  major,  also  have  been 
urging  the  Congress  and  others  to  act. 

Many  of  the  wives  are  essentially  satisfied 
that  the  services  and  the  Administration  are 
doing  all  they  can.  But  some  feel,  as  Evelyn 
Grubb  says,  that  "there  is  a  bargaining  point 
for  everything:  we  have  to  find  it."  The  wives 
are  convinced  that  more  public  pressure  is 
essential. 

Some  have  been  particularly  critical  of  the 
inaction  by  Congress.  "Usually."  Mrs.  Stock- 
dale  has  said,  "they  put  something  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  then  forget  about 
It." 

A  check  of  the  Record  discloses  that  this 
practice  was.  until  very  recently,  more  or  less 
standard.  But  there  is  hopeful  evidence  of 
a  growing  change — partly  as  a  result  of  ap- 
peals by  the  wives,  partly  as  a  result  of  the 
more  open  discussion  policy  encouraged  by 
the  Administration. 

In  August,  shortly  before  Congress  went 
Into  brief  summer  recess,  forty-two  Senators 
banded  together  in  a  strong  statement  con- 
demning North  Vietnam  for  its  "cruel"  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners  and  their  families. 
Instigated  by  two  opponents  of  our  Vietnam 
policies,  Charles  Goodell  (R-N.Y)  and  Alan 
Cranston  (D-Callf.).  the  declaration  says  if 
North  Vietnam  thinks  it  can  "Influence  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  toward  the  Viet- 
nam conflict"  through  its  Intransigent  po- 
sition on  the  prisoners,  it  is  "doomed  to 
failure." 

"Neither  we  in  Congress,  nor  the  Admin- 
istration, nor  the  American  people  as  a  whole, 
nor  Indeed  the  families  directly  affected,  will 
be  swayed  by  this  crude  attempt." 

Those  signing  the  statement  included  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  representing 
thirty-three  of  the  fifty  states.  Three  names 
that  might  have  added  weight  but  were 
absent  from  the  list  of  signatures  were  those 
of  war  critics  J.  William  Pulbrlght  (D-Ark.). 
George  McGovern  (D-S.  D.),  and  Eugene 
McCarthy  (D-Mlnn.). 

The  Senate  statement  ended  with  a  specific 
plea  to  "the  governments,  the  statesmen,  and 
the  ordinary  men  and  women  around  the 
world"  who  spoke  out  in  1966  against  Hanoi's 
proposed  "war-crimes  trials" — a  plan  that 
was  abandoned  by  North  Vietnam  after  a 
wave  of  world  protest. 

The  Senators  said  those  who  protested  In 
1966  should  "make  their  voices  heard  once 
more.  Then,  as  now,  the  issue  was  not  politi- 
cal but  humanitarian — and  Hanoi  responded 
to  the  force  of  world  public  opinion  If  that 
force  can  again  be  mobilized,  this  too  may 
contribute  to  inducing  from  Hanoi  greater 
respect  for  human  decency  and  for  the  rule 
of  law."  On  August  21.  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation  in  Paris  vehemently  rejected  the 


protest  as  "slander"  and  an  attempt  "to 
deceive  public  opinion." 

In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Congress- 
man William  L.  Dickinson  (R-Ala.)  sent  a 
letter  to  his  colleagues  asking  that  they  Join 
him,  after  the  August  recess,  In  naaklng  floor 
statements  protesting  the  treatment  of  our 
war  prisoners. 

Whether  these  moves  are  one-shot  efforts 
remains  to  be  seen.  What  members  of  both 
houses  seem  to  have  overlooked  is  the  poten- 
tial force  of  a  Joint  Congressional  Resolu- 
tion  condemning   Hanoi's   prisoner   policies. 

Whatever  action  Congress  may  take,  what 
win  count  most  significantly  is  the  time  and 
effort  the  American  people  are  willing  to 
expend  In  helping  solve  the  problem. 

In  my  numerous  Interviews  with  govern- 
ment officials,  representatives  of  the  Red 
Cross,  members  of  the  armed  forces,  and  next 
of  kin  of  the  prisoners,  I  asked  each  person 
what  he  or  she  thought  would  be  the  most 
effective  attack  that  could  be  launched. 

They  agreed  that  a  four-pronged  letter 
campaign  could  produce  dramatic  results. 
The  letters  should  be  directed  to: 

Representatives  of  foreign  nations: 

Newspapers  and  magazines  in  foreign  na- 
tions: 

Members  of  the  U.S.  House  and  Senate:  and 

Xuan  Thuy.  chief  North  Vietnamese  nego- 
tiator in  Paris. 

The  letters  to  the  foreign  nations  and 
the  press  in  those  nations  should  urge  that 
pressure  be  brought  to  bear  on  Hanoi  to  live 
up  to  the  spirit  of  the  Geneva  Conventions 
by  putting  Into  practice  the  Conventions' 
rules  on   the  treatment  of  war  prisoners. 

The  letters  to  Xuan  Thuy  should  demand 
the  same  points.  And  those  individuals  who 
are  not  necessarily  in  sympathy  with  the 
war  should  make  it  clear  that  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners  is  nevertheless  an  over- 
riding consideration.  All  should  note  that 
continued  Intransigence  on  the  part  of  Hanoi 
win  only  stiffen  the  resolve  of  the  American 
public,  not  weaken  it. 

Letters  to  members  of  Congress  (addressed 
to  the  Representative  from  your  own  con- 
gressional district  and  to  either  or  both  of 
your  U.S.  Senators)  should  call  for  a  Joint 
Resolution  demanding  proper  treatment  for 
the  prisoners  and  missing  men.  and  stressing 
the  solidarity  of  the  nation  In  this  aim. 

HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP 

If  you  want  to  help,  send  a  postcard  to 
Air  Force  Space  Digest  at  1750  Pennsylvania 
Ave..  N.W.,  Washington.  DC.  20006.  and  you 
win  be  mailed  a  list  of  Washington.  D.C.  ad- 
dresses of  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations 
whose  assistance  could  be  crucial,  together 
with  a  list  of  selected  foreign  newspai>ers 
and  publications. 

Letters  to  Xuan  Thuy  can  be  addressed.  In 
simplified  form,  as  follows:  Xuan  Thuy, 
North  Vietnam  Delegation.  Paris  Peace  Talks, 
Paris,  Prance. 

There  is  a  chance — possibly  a  good 
chamce — that  world  opinion  might  force 
Hanoi  to  honor  basic  codes  of  human  de- 
cency. 

"By  any  human  standards,"  the  position 
of  North  Vietnam  Is  "totally  inexcusable." 
Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  says.  "I 
don't  understand  why  we  have  not  become 
more  excited  about  the  prisoner  question." 

The  Secretary  is  telling  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  their  concern  is  impor- 
tant. The  rest  Is  up  to  you.  If  you  'vant 
to  help  the  men  many  Americans  have  for- 
gotten, you  can.  Your  letter  could  be  the 
one  that  spells  the  difference. 

( From  the  Air  Force/Space  Digest, 

October  1969) 

Peace,  Law.  and  Our  Men  in  Hanoi 

(By  John  P.  Lossbrock) 

There  is  an  organization  on  Capitol  Hill 

called     Members     of     Congress     for     Peace 

Through  Law.  It  is  described  In  the  Con- 
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gressional  Record  of  September  3  by  one  of 
Its  members.  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  (R-Ow.  . 
who  serves  as  chairman  of  the  group  s  Mili- 
tary Spending  Committee. 

"This  Informal  organization,"  said  Sena- 
tor Hatfield,  "is  a  grouping  of  about  eighty 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  have  met 
together  for  several  years  discussing  mat- 
ters of  mutual  concern."  Insofar  as  the  Mil- 
itary Spending  Committee  Is  concerned, 
these  "matters  of  mutual  concern"  encom- 
pass Just  about  all  of  thJ  major  military 
hardware  programs  on  the  congressional 
docket.  As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  put  it: 
"These  were  the  Items  which  our  com- 
mittee chose  to  study:  the  proposed  ad- 
vanced manned  strategic  aircraft  (AMSA). 
our  continental  air  defense  program,  the  an- 
tlballlstlc  missile  system,  the  Navy's  attack 
aircraft  program,  the  proposed  F-14  aircraft, 
the  chemical  and  biological  warfare  program, 
the  new  main  battle  tank,  the  level  of  our 
military  manpower,  the  manned  orbiting  la- 
boratory (MOLl,  the  MIRV  program  for  our 
strategic  missiles,  and  procurement  proce- 
dures." 

To  the  great  surprise  of  hardly  anyone,  the 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law 
are  against  all  of  these  things  and  can  point 
to  a  modest  number  of  victories,  all  of  which 
to  date  have  come  about,  however,  through 
executive,  rather  than  legislative  action. 
MOL  has  been  canceled,  there  htve  been 
stringent  restrictions  placed  on  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  research,  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird  has  announced  manpower  re- 
ductions. On  the  Hill  itself,  MCPL  Is  not  do- 
ing too  well  although  there  Is  still  a  large 
number  of  items  that  remains  to  be  checked 
off  their  laundry  list.  The  President's  Safe- 
guard ABM  system  was  approved  in  the  Sen- 
ate, although  by  the  narrowest  of  margins, 
and  the  additional  aircraft  for  the  C-5  pro- 
gram (  a  target  for  MCPL  under  their  cate- 
gory of  "procurement  procedures")  passed 
the  Senate  by  the  thumping  majority  of  64 
to  32.  But  there  are  many  battles  yet  to 
come. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  the  right  of  the 
members  of  MCPL  to  Interest  themselves  In 
whatever  they  deem  important,  and  certain- 
ly their  list  of  interests  represents  an  im- 
posing array  of  things  to  be  against.  Encour- 
aged by  the  words  "Peace  Through  Law," 
however,  we  would  like  to  suggest  an  addi- 
tional "Issue  of  mutual  concern"  to  which 
these,  and  all.  legislators  might  address 
themselves — an  Issue  In  which  the  poten- 
tial cost- benefit  ratio  is  highly  favorable. 

No  one  Interested  In  Peace  Through  Law 
could  fall  to  be  deeply  moved  by  the  plight 
of  the  approximately  1,400  American  service- 
men who  are  either  known  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  or  Viet  Cong  or 
who  are  carried  as  missing  and  possibly  pris- 
oners of  war.  Their  story  is  told  with  com- 
passion and  in  great  detail  In  the  article 
beginning  on  page  38  of  this  magazine. 

In   It,   author   Lou    StockstUl    points   out 
that,  in  defiance  of  international  law  as  rep- 
resented by    he  Geneva  Conventions,  which 
North    Vietnam    and    119    other    countries 
signed  In  1957,  Hanoi  has  refused  to: 
Permit  neutral   Inspection  of  Its  prisons; 
Release  the  sick  and  the  wounded; 
Allow  the  exchange  of  letters  and  pack- 
ages: and 

Protect  U.S.  prisoners  from  public  abuse. 
From  the  handful  of  prisoners  who  have 
been  released  to  date — sixteen  by  the  Viet 
Cong  Emd  nine  by  Hanoi — has  come  evidence 
of  mistreatment — solitary  confinement,  bad 
food,  execrable  medical  care,  looting  of  mail, 
and  torture.  Perhaps  worst  of  all  has  been 
the  exploiting  of  released  prisoners  for  prop- 
agandlstlc  ends,  with  the  full  cooperation 
of  some  members  of  the  American  New  Left 
who  have  seen  to  it  that  Hanoi  got  Its  full 
propaganda  dividends. 

There    is    no    implication    here    that    all 
Congressmen  and  Senators  who  oppose  the 


Vietnam  War  or  who  are  critical  of  military 
spending  policies  are  dlstlnterested  In  what 
Is  happening  to  our  prisoners  of  war  In 
Vietnam  Indeed,  as  author  StockstUl  points 
out  two  such  critics,  Senators  Charles 
Goodell  (R-N.Y.)  and  Alan  Cranston  (D- 
Callf  ) .  headed  a  group  of  forty-two  Senators 
who  last  August,  signed  a  strong  statement 
condemning  North  Vietnam  and  pointing  out 
that  if  its  -reatment  of  prisoners  were  de- 
signed to  influence  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 
Hanoi  would  be  deeply  disappointed. 

What  we  do  feel,  and  this  applies  not  only 
to  Congress  but  to  the  American  People  as 
a  whole,  is  that  very  little  thought,  vep  little 
effort,  very  little  activity  of  any  and  Is  being 
directed  toward  the  ends  of  right  and  Justice 
insofar  as  these  prisoners  are  concerned.  And 
it  is  ironic  that  so  many  of  those  who  are 
concerned  about  paring  the  military  down 
to  size,  who  are  interested  in  peace,  and  law 
and  justice  in  the  abstract,  cannot  get  at 
least  equally   indignant  about  our  men  in 

"  Mr  StockstUl  suggests  some  action  that 
anv  one  of  us  can  take  to  help.  We  hope  his 
words  ^re  heeded,  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  Peace  Through  Law  and  by  all  the 
members  of  Congress. 


THE  PESTICroE  PERIL— LXIX 
Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Gov. 
Marvin  Mandel.  of  Maryland,  is  to  be 
commenaed  for  his  progressive  leader- 
ship in  the  campaign  Xo  improve  vhe 
control  of  persistent  pesticides.  He  has 
constantly  stated  his  deep  concern  about 
the  serious  threat  to  our  enviroriment 
and  to  human  health  from  the  continued 
use  of  DDT,  and  has  initiated  significant 
action    in    Maryand    to    eliminate    the 

threat.  .  ,         ...  .  „ .   . 

According  to  an  article  published  m 
the  Washington  Post  of  October  12.  Gov- 
ernor Mandel  has  asked  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Robert 
Finch  to  urge  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization to  conduct  a  new  study  of 
DDT  and  related  persistent  pesticides. 
The  Governor  also  armounced  the  estab- 
lishment of  an. eight-member  State  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Pesti- 
cides on  Man  and  His  Environment. 

In  another  article  published  in  the 
same  issue  of  the  Post,  it  was  announced 
that  Delegate  Mary  MarshaU,  of  Arling- 
ton County,  Va.,  has  introducfed  proposed 
legislation  to  ban  DDT  in  Virginia. 

State  bans  have  already  been  imposed 
in  Michigan  and  Arizona,  and  many 
other  States  are  actively  considering 
similar  proposals.  The  action  taken  by 
Governor  Mandel  and  Delegate  Marshall 
may  soon  add  Maryland  and  Virginia  to 
the  list. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

GOVERNOB   MANDEI.   ASKS   GLOBAL  DDT  Studt 

(By  John  Hanrahan) 

Citing  "new  evidence"  that  -vldespread  use 
of  DDT  poses  a  "potential  global  health 
threat."  Maryland  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel 
called  yesterday  for  a  new  study  of  the  pesti- 
cide by  the  World  Health  Organization. 

In  a  letter  to  Robert  H.  Finch.  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Mandel 
stated  he  has  "become  increasingly  con- 
cerned that  continued  use  of  DDT  and  simi- 
lar hydrocarbon  pesticides  Is  posing  a  serious 
threat  to  human  life,  wUdllfe  and  water- 
fowl." 


Mandel  urged  Pinch  to  ise  his  "good  of- 
fices" to  prod  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion into  undertaking  a  new  ttudy. 

The  governor  told  Pinch  that  his  letter 
wa3  prompted  by  "recently  gathered  scien- 
tific data"  that  show  "the  potential  hazards 
of  DDT  by  tracing  Its  patterns  of  use  and 
flow  from  one  continent  to  another  by  vari- 
ous modes,  thus  endangering  the  lives  and 
food  supplies  of  many  more  people  than 
those  In  its  immediate  area  of  application." 
"For  example."  Mandel  wrote  Pinch,  "when 
,1  farmer  in  Europe,  where  these  hard'  pes- 
ticides have  been  In  extensive  use,  appMes 
the  chemical  to  his  crops,  some  of  the  mole- 
cules are  destined  to  accumulate  In  the  citi- 
zens of  Maryland  and  other  seaboard  stotes. 
"As  you  know,  several  European  countries 
recently  have  become  alarmed  over  the  dan- 
gers of  DDT  and  suspended  its  use." 

Two  months  ago,  Mandel  told  the  nation's 
manufacturers  of  the  DDT  line  of  pesticides 
"to  eliminate  dangerous  elements  from  their 
products  or  face  having  them  outlawed  in 
Maryland." 

Although  acknowledging  that  "significant 
public  health  progress  has  been  made" 
through  the  use  of  pesticides,  Mandel  told 
Finch  "perhaps  ...  we  should  pursue  to  a 
larger  degree  scientific  research  so  that  safe 
and  inexpensive  alternatives  could  be  de- 
veloped." 

In  releasing  his  letter  to  Finch.  Mandel  also 
announced  appointment  of  an  eight-member 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Pesti- 
cides on  Man  and  His  Environment. 

The  committee  will  study  and  monitor  the 
residual  effects  of  DDT  and  other  pesticides 
on  Maryland  citizens  and  the  state's  crops, 
livestock,  fish  and  wildlife. 

Members  are:  Dr.  Cornelius  W.  Kruse. 
chairman  of  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health;  Thomas  D.  McKewen. 
assistant  commissioner  of  environmental 
health  services,  State  Health  Department; 
George  W.  Schucker,  assistant  conunlssloner 
of  sanitary  services.  Baltimore  City  Health 
Department;  Dr.  Barton  Chllds,  medical 
geneticist  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital;  Dr. 
Emanuel  Kaplan,  chief  of  the  division  of  bio- 
chemistry. State  Health  Departnrent;  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Ellington,  director  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture;  Dr.  Matthew  Tayback. 
assistant  secretary  of  the  State  Department 
of  Health,  Mental  Hygiene  and  Scientific 
Affsars.  and  Dr.  Eugene  J.  Gerberg.  president 
of  Insect  Control  and  Research,  Inc. 

STATE  Delegate  To  Propose  Ban  on 
DDT  Sales 

Del.  Mary  Marshall  (D-Arlington  County) 
said  yesterday  that  she  would  Introduce  a 
bUl  in  the  1970  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  ban  the  sale  of  DDT  and  Its  deriva- 
tives in  Virginia. 

She  said  her  plan  had  the  support  of  the 
other  three  Arlington  Democratic  candidates 
for  delegate  seats. 

Speaking  at  a  campaign  meeting  at  the 
home  of  Del.  William  M.  Ughtsey,  Mrs 
Marshall  said,  "DDT  isn't  Just  a  kUler  of 
Insects,  an  insecticide;  Its  really  a  killer  ol 
life,  a  bloclde." 

Noting  that  all  Virginians  have  at  least  10 
parts  per  million  of  DDT  in  their  bodies,  she 
said,  "No  one  Is  entirely  sure  what  this 
means.  She  called  on  all  Virginians  "to  do 
their  part  In  pushing  DDT,  the  compound  of 
extinction,  into  oblivion." 


PROPOSAL  TO  LOWER  VOTING  AGE 
TO  19  IN  OHIO 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 4.  the  electorate  in  Ohio  will  decide 
whether  the  minimimi  voting  age  should 
be  lowered  to  age  19.  Chester  T.  Cruze, 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  resolution, 
has  asked  me  to  place  his  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent   that   thcpr   be  printed   In   the 

Record. 

lobjection,  the  remarks 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no 
were  ordered  to  be|  i 
as  follows: 

Americas  Youth-J-Too  Youno  To  Vote? 

On  November  4.  >969.  the  voters  In  Ohio 
and  New  Jersey  willlbe  given  the  opportunity 
to  amend  their  respective  state  constitutions.' 
In  Ohio  enfranchising  young  people  at  19. 
and  In  New  Jersey  it  18.  It  has  been  a  long 
fight  In  those  particular  states,  and  Is  a  fight 
that  will  spread  acijoss  the  country  in  years 
to  come  -' 

The  real  Issue  Is:  •'Are  18.  19  and  20-year 
olds  really  lncomp«tent".  and  should  the 
older  generation  "shsw  them"  that  they  must 
"graduate",  not  onlir  from  high  school,  but 
years  before  they  can 
claim  citizenship — o^  shall  the  efforts  of  those 
In  Ohio,  New  Jerset  and  those  other  states 
who  have  manifeste  1  their  political  maturity 
be  rewarded  with  th  it  valued  prize — the  vote. 

The  history  of  the  American  franchise  has 
been  one  of  constant  expansion  ever  since 
President  Andrew  Jackson  in  1830  advocated 
property  ownership  as  a 
The  expansion  of  the 
after  the  Civil  War  and 
proponent^i>f  expahding  the  franchise  saw 
the  passaKe,of  the  lith  and  15th  amendment 
Com  titution  which  finally 
brought  suffrage  fur  the  American  Negro. 
The  19th  amendm<nt,  fought  for  In  the 
1920's.  brought  the  franchise  to  the  Ameri- 
can women  and  in  the  1960s  Americans  again 


the  abandonment  ol 
voting  qualification 
franchise  continued 


acted  to  enlarge  the 


the  poll  tax  as  a  qualUftcation  for  voting 


In  preparing  the 


legislation,  the  fight  for 


Women's  Suffrage  %'Bls  reviewed  and  noted; 
opponents  claimed  women  were  too  emo- 
tional and  too  stupid  to  vote.  The  dire  results 
predicted  have  not  i  materialized.  It  is  obvious 
that  similar  chargesfagainst  young  people  are 
equally  fallacious. 

There  su-e  two  bafelc  issues  that  ought  to 
govern  qualifications  for  voting.  The  first  is 
that  voting  is  a  public  decision,  not  merely 
is  the  act  by  which  the 
to  occupy  public  ofBces 
community.    Prom    this 


a  personal  right.  It 
people  choose  men 
and    to   govern    the 


The  other  Issue  la 
community    should 


Jl 


cf 


I  The  authority  o: 
voting  qualification! 
amendment  of  the 
Ing  that  any  power 
to  the  federal  gov 
states,  is  reserved  td 
to  the  people.  The 
against    the   denial 
twentj'-one   years 
purport  to  set  twenty 
age. 

Every   state, 
constitutional  proviilon 
fication  upon  suffrage 
changes  in  the  age 
require  a  constitutional 
other  forty-nine  s 

-  Mexico  may  bea  , 
giving   18-year-olds 
now  under  study 
the  idea.  He  says  y 
prepared  to  vote  at 
was  at  21.  More  than 
population  is  under 
tween  18  and  21 
change,  the  President 
head  off  possible  future 


franchise  by  eliminating 


point  of  view,  the  question  is  whether  lower- 
ing the  voting  age  will  tend  to  produce  an 
electorate  that  is  su  serior  to  the  present  one 
and  better  qualified  to  choose  honest  and 
capable  public  oflBci  kls. 

this:  No  segment  of  the 
be  excluded  from  the 
electorate,  if  its  rights  and  interests  cannot 
be  adequately  safeguarded  by  an  electorate 
of  which  it  does  no:  form  a  part. 


the  states  to  determine 
is  embodied  in  the  10th 
.3.  Constitution  provid- 
not  specifically  granted 
ment.  nor  denietf  to  the 
the  respective  states  or 
l|4th  amendment  protects 
of  suffrage  to  persons 
£ige.  but  it  does  not 
,-one  as  the  legal  voting 


excef>t  West   Virginia,  has  a 
setting  an  age  quail- 
Therefore,  any  state 
q|iallflcatlon  to  vote  would 
amendment  in  the 
t^tes. 

the  U.S.  to  the  punch 

to  vote.  The  change  Is 

President  Diaz  Ordaz  likes 

opngsters  today  are  better 

18  than  his  generation 

38  percent  of  Mexico's 

21,  with  3  million  be- 

Wlth  youth  clamoring  for 

says,  the  vote  could 

violence. 


Pro  and  Con  discussions  are  waged  on  a 
number  of  levels;  some  appealing  to  the 
Intellect  and  others  not.  "If  you're  old  enough 
to  fight,  you're  old  enough  to  vote"  la  per- 
haps the  number  one  phrase  used  by  pro- 
ponents of  reduced  voting  age,  not  because 
they  see  it  as  a  super-relevant  statement,  but 
because  it  sells.'  That  Is  the  job  to  be  done, 
to  sell  the  Idea,  on  a  non-partisan  basis. 

President  Nixon  in  March  1969  stated  the 
more  relevant  pro  reason:  "I  favor  voting  at 
18  not  because,  as  many  say,  'If  you're  old 
enough  to  light  you  are  old  enough  to  vote,' 
but  because  you  are  smart  enough  to  vote  .  .  ." 
Today's  young  people  are  smart  enough  to 
vote,  not  only  because  of  their  formal  edu- 
cation, but  because  of  the  areas  of  political 
involvement  that  are  open  to  them.  The  pub- 
lic media  of  television,  radio,  the  increasing 
numbers  of  politically  oriented  reasoning 
matter,  etc..  factors  omnipresent  in  every- 
one's lives  sometime  give  young  people.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say.  a  better  understanding  of 
Issues  and  problems  than  many  of  their 
elders. 

The  average  18  to  21  year  old  Is  a  high 
school  graduate. 

He  has  Intensive  knowledge  of  the  world 
around  him.  and  the  breadth  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  even  of  experience  is  far  more  than 
the  great  majority  of  our  populace  had  dur- 
ing any  previous  generation — certainly  far 
more  than  previous  generations.  People 
should  acknowledge  the  product  of  excel- 
lence in  education  by  bringing  youth  Into 
full  participation  In  public  decisions. 

A  prime  pro  argument,  seldom  heard.  Is 
that  In  the  Immediate  post  high  school  years 
a  young  man  will  decide  Just  which  way  he 
will  go  in  his  life.  The  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
backs  this  Idea  up  and  terms  the  years  from 
18-25  as  "the  ages  at  which  adult  roles  and 
responsibilities  are  assumed."  Not  only  can 
the  habit  of  voting  be  matured  In  those  Im- 
portant years,  but  a  young  person  can  dis- 
cover a  way  to  vent  his  political  feelings.  In  a 
sedate  and  peaceful  way — the  vote.  For  ex- 
ample. New  York  Senator  Jacob  Javlts  notes 
that  political  activism  among  18  to  21  year 
olds  Is  "all  happening  outside  the  existing 
political  framework." 

Therefore,  he  and  others  of  his  persuasion, 
feel  that  enfranchising  18  year  olds  would 
bring  that  activism  within  the  acceptable 
democratic  framework  for  instituting  social 
and  political  change. 

In  the  same  vein.  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Shaffer, 
Professor  of  Pediatrics  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, feels  that  "a  lot  of  Irresponsibility 
(among  18-21  years  olds)  Is  the  result  of  not 
being  given  responsibility  In  the  first  place." 
Thus,  in  his  «tlmatlon,  giving  the  vote  to 
18  year  olds  would  be  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  assume  political  responsi- 
bility, thus  encouraging  them  to  exercise 
such  responsibility  wisely. 

Also  several  million  young  women  and 
more  than  one  million  young  men  18  to  21 
years  old  have  established  homes  and  fami- 
lies but  have  no  vote  on  the  Issues  at  city 
hall,  the  courthouse,  or  the  capitol. 

A  more  basic  argument  Is  that  18.  19  and 
20  year  olds  pay  taxes  and  in  numerous  areas 
of  law  are  considered  adults  at  present.  "Tax- 
ation without  representation  Is  tyranny"  ap- 
plies to  the  twentieth  century  as  It  did  to 
the  eighteenth  century.  Young  adults  pay 
heavily  in  sales,  use,  gasoline  and  income 
taxes.  Beyond  the  idea  that  the  young  help 
support  government  monetarily,  it  is  easily 
seen  that  there  is  a  legal  Inconsistency — 
seeing  law  enforcement  as  an  adult  province, 
while  the  privilege  to  vote  is  withheld  as  be- 
ing beyond  youth's  capabilities.  A  i>erson  Is 
responsible  to  the  law — but  not  responsible 


'U.S.  News  &  World  Report  disclosed  that 
of  the  34,000  U.S.  Servicemen  killed  la  Viet- 
nam since  1961,  about  half  of  them  were  too 
young  to  vot«  In  most  states. 


enough  to  make  law  In  the  representative 
sense. 

Most,  however,  are  committed  to  It,  be- 
cause of  the  therapeutic  nature  it  will  have 
upon  this  country.  In  a  society  that  Is  add- 
ing to  Its  longevity  but  also  to  its  youth 
population,  the  average  age  27.7.  Yet  the  aver- 
age voter's  age  is  45.  How  can  a  nation  sus- 
tain Itself  when  such  a  large  share  of  its 
population  has  no  voice  in  choosing  its 
government? 

Though  no  organized  opposition  has  yet 
formed,  the  "silent  vote"  Is  feared  by  all 
supporters  of  a  lowered  voting  age,  and  It 
is  their  task  to  dispel  words  such  as  "un- 
grateful and  immature."  These  words  are 
currently  being  leveled  at  the  younger  gen- 
eration, while  they  should  actually  be  di- 
rected at  the  small  percent  who  have  earned 
such  a  name. 

The  Con  discussion  invariably  begins  with 
those  persons  who  are  in  the  political  ac- 
tlvlsion  of  18  year  olds  dangerous  tendencies 
that  should  not  be  given  political  expression. 
For  example,  they  fear  that  18  year  olds 
would  tend  to  vote  for  extreme  leftist  parties 
and  issues,  and  presumably  their  vote  could 
not  be  balanced  by  the  more  conservative 
voters  of  their  elders.  Some  even  see  such 
philosophies  as  "antl-aduUlsm"  being  trans- 
lated Into  political  policy.  There  Is  a  hesi- 
tancy to  unleash  a  new  tool  to  those  people 
In  our  society  who  riot,  disturb  the  peace 
generally,  and  appear  ungrateful  to  the  past 
generations  who  so  painstakingly  con- 
structed this  country  to  be  the  finest  In  the 
world. 

These  same  people  who  will  vote  against 
the  issue  see  the  further  consequence  of  al- 
lowing persons  as  young  as  18  or  19  to  hold 
office  or  be  Inconsistent  suggesting  less  than 
true  confidence  in  the  work  of  majority  rule. 
However,  the  Pounding  Fathers  felt  that  a 
person  should  be  25  years  of  age  to  be  a  U.S. 
Representative.  30  to  be  a  Senator,  and  35 
to  be  a  President,  which  certainly  indicates 
they  saw  no  major  problem  with  an  "in- 
consistency" between  t>eing  able  to  vote  for 
an  office  and  actually  holding  one. 

Tied  to  the  Issue,  is  concern  from  both 
parties  that  the  new  voters  would  register 
more  In  one  party  than  another,  a  thought 
which  is  easily  dispelled  by  several  ix>lls.' 
Partisanships  on  the  Issue,  nevertheless  is 
better  kept,  out,  placing  country  above  party 
or  personal  gain. 


'  A  George  Gallup  poll  revealed  the  follow- 
ing breakdown: 

George  Gallup  Poll 
1  to  29  years:  Percent 

Republicans 22 

Democrats   38 

Independents    40 

29  to  49  years : 

Republicans 25 

Democrats   44 

Independents    31 

50  and  older: 

Republicans    30 

Democrats    46 

Indep>endents    24 

An  examination  of  the  results  by  other 
groups  among  those  21  to  29  shows  the 
democratic  party  with  an  advantage  in  each 
case  except  among  piersons  with  a  college 
background,  where  party  allegiance  Is  evenly 
divided. 

Independents  among  young  voters  are 
found  more  frequently  among  men  than 
women,  white  persons  than  Negroes,  and 
the  college-trained  than  persons  with  less 
formal  education. 

The  political  affiliation  of  persons  In  their 
early  twenties  (21  through  24)  closely  paral- 
lels the  results  for  persons  In  their  late 
twenties  (25-29),  although  the  proportion  of 
Independents  is  slightly  lower  among  the 
older  group. 


The  political  question  is  really  neutralized 
since  both  parties  support  it,  but  you  will 
still  hear  that  it  Is  generally  recorded  by 
political  scientists  that  newly  enfranchised 
voters  are,  for  a  period  of  time,  grateful  to 
the  party  that  enfranchised  them.  The  Whigs 
made  a  big  thing  of  It  during  the  19th  cen- 
tury in  England,  as  did  the  Republicans  and 
then  the  Democrats  in  the  United  States  in 
vying  for  the  Negro  vote. 

The  drinking  Issue  too  Is  drawn  Into  the 
discussion,  many  persons  being  hesitant  to 
vote  for  Vote  18  or  19  if  It  allows  people 
that  young  to  drink  hard  liquor.  The  fact 
here.  Is  that  the  drinking  age  is  determined 
solely  by  statutory  enactment,  I.e.,  acts  of 
the  legislature. 

The  pocketbook  certainly  cannot  remain 
divorced  from  any  political  issue  and  we  find 
this  true  with  the  voting  age  discussion. 
Many  persons  fear  that  the  young  voters 
would  vote  unnecessary  and  additional 
taxes— a  thought  burled  by  political  sci- 
entists in  Kentucky  and  Georgia,  both  states 
with  18  year  voting,  , 

It  remains  only  to  be  4ald,  that  the  rea- 
soning of  those  who  favor  the  lowered  voting 
age  is  extremely  logical,  they  look  at  the  in- 
creased responsibility;  the  de  facto  situa- 
tion of  the  young  person  in  this  modern, 
complicated  society.  They  sUre  in  wonder 
at  the  changes  of  society  as  every  newer  and 
closer  (to  them)  generation  takes  respon- 
sibility and  they  wonder  why  they  are  ex- 
cluded. Is  the  age  of  knighthood,  "21"  an  ex- 
tremely arbitrary  determination,  to  remain 
the  Institution  It  Is?  Will  those  who  ask  for  a 
change  be  successful  in  persuading  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electorate  that  it  will  be  a  com- 
petent and  equitable  change  or  will  we  force 
them  to  the  streets. 


NARCOTICS  AND  DANGEROUS 
DRUGS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  each 
and  every  time  that  we  pick  up  a  news- 
paper, there  is,  inevitably  and  unfortu- 
nately, an  account  of  a  murder,  robbery, 
rape,  or  aggravated  assault,  both  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  and  throughout  the 
United  States.  My  own  State  of  New 
Mexico  Is  no  exception. 

The  1968  version  of  the  FBI  report 
entitled  "Crime  in  the  U.S."  documents 
that  In  1968  almost  4.5  million  serious 
crimes  were  recorded,  a  17  percent  rise 
over  1967.  The  reason  for  our  crime  in- 
crease has  been  due  to  an  increase  in 
the  use  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 
Addicts  and  chronic  users  of  dangerous 
drugs  increasingly  resort  to  crime  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  money  with  which  to 
support  their  drug  habit. 

Recently  the  Albuquerque  Journal 
published  an  article  about  the  war  on 
narcotics  along  the  Mexico-United 
States  border  and  underscored  the  seri- 
ous overall  implictations  of  the  problem 
of  crime  and  the  use  of  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs  in  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  article,  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Donald  J.  Wilson,  of  Al- 
buquerque, estimated  that  75  percent  of 
all  burglaries  in  Albuquerque  are  com- 
mitted "either  by  addicts  or  people  who 
have  been  addicts."  Clearly,  then,  our 
crime  problem  is  not  only  a  problem  of 
better  law  enforcement  but  of  preventing 
a  situation — such  as  drug  addiction  and 
use — from  occurring. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  reasons  for 
the  increase  in  crime,  such  as  crowded, 
unfit  conditions  in  our  major  metropoli- 
tan areas,  inequitable  distribution  of  op- 


portunities for  our  citizens,  and  the  like. 
One  thing  that  I  believe  wUl  contribute 
to  curbing  the  crime  problem,  and  that 
relates  to  the  drug  abuse  problem,  is  the 
urgent  need  for  establishing  drug-abuse 
prevention  and  rehabilitation  centers.  A 
bill  I  introduced  on  July  10  would  pro- 
vide the  authority  and  funds  to  States 
for  that  specific  purpose.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  under  the  able  chairmanship 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUCH),  will  act  favorably  on  the 
measure. 

The  FBI  reports  that  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs  arrests  were  up  by  64 
percent  in  1968  over  1967.  This  increase 
was  primarily  due  to  the  greater  num- 
ber of  users  among  people  18  years  of  age 
and  under. 

The  crime  problem  in  the  United 
States  must  be  attacked  on  all  fronts, 
by  improving  our  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts, improving  our  court  administra- 
tion, improving  our  penal  system,  and 
improving  and  revising  our  educational 
system.  I  believe  that  information  and 
education  rather  than  repression  and 
ignorance  of  the  facts  of  life  concern- 
ing the  inherent  dangers  of  harmful 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  are  the 
most  intelligent  ways  to  discourage  the 
indiscriminant  use  of  drugs  among  our 
youth.  The  use  of  narcotics  and  danger- 
ous drugs  does  no  good  to  the  individual, 
threatens  the  entire  social  structure,  and 
therefore  our  society. 

So  that  others  may  share  my  thoughts 
on  this  subject  I  ask  unanimotis  consent 
that  an  address  made  recently  on  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs  be  printed 
in  the  Record  together  with  the  October 
1969  article  published  in  the  Albuquerque 
Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Senator  Joseph   M.  Montoya, 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  Preven- 
tion Seminar — Albuquerque,  N.  Mkx. 
Thank   you,    Jim,    for   that   Introduction. 
And  thank  you,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  for  the 
fine  turnout. 

There  are  many  people  who  were  respon- 
sible for  making  this  Seminar  possible,  and 
I  would  like  to  begin  this  morning  by  thank- 
ing them.  I  want  to  thank  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  Cutting  Chapter  #3.  and 
the  New  Mexico  Medical  Society  for  their  In- 
valuable advice,  assistance  and  support;  and 
I  want  to  recognize  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  for  their 
technical  advice  and  assistance,  and  for  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  us  to  have  their  fine  i>er- 
sonal  representation  at  the  Seminar,  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  for 
their  support  and  assistance — their  contribu- 
tions are  greatly  appreciated.  I  also  want  to 
express  my  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation 
to  those  of  you  who  will  be  making  formal 
presentations  and  last,  but  not  least,  I  want 
to  thank  my  staff  for  their  efforts — especially 
Mark  Greenfield — for  his  perslstance  and 
hard  work. 

Let  us  now  begin  the  serious  business. 
Why  are  we  here  today,  and  what  can  we 
hope  to  accomplish? 

First,  why  a  Drug  Seminar?  Others  will  go 
Into  It  this  morning  In  more  detail,  but  I 
would  like  to  answer  that  question  brlefiy  at 
this  time.  I  believe  we  are  all  here  today  be- 
cause there  Is  a  wealth  of  alarming  evidence 
that  the  use  of  dangerous  drugs  generally, 
and  particularly  among  our  youth.  Is  rising, 
and  promises  to  continue  to  rise  unless  we — 


as  responsible  members  of  society  and  the 
community  in  which  we  live — do  something 
to  counteract  the  trend.  That's  It  In  a  nut- 
shell. No  fancy  phrases,  no  complex  theories. 
Just  the  plain  fact  that  there  is  a  drug  use 
problem  and  It's  on  the  rise.  We  can  avoid 
the  truth,  we  can  return  to  the  sanctuary 
of  our  homes  and  hide  from  the  facts— but 
it  won't  do.  It  won't  do  each  of  us  any  good, 
nor  our  neighbors,  nor  the  community  at 
large.  According  to  the  figures  I've  seen.  New 
Mexico  ranks  10th  In  drug  use  In  the  nation, 
while  ranking  only  37th  In  population.  Cer- 
tainly this  Indicates  we're  Involved  beyond  a 
small  degree. 

My  concern  is  that  our  State,  which  is 
relatively  undeveloped  but  has  tremendous 
economic  growth  potential  could  be  under- 
mined by  Inaction  and  Indifference  to  prob- 
lems of  the  youth  of  our  State.  Population 
statistics  show  an  ever  Increasing  number  of 
our  young  people  migrate  out  of  the  State 
each  year.  Jobs  are  difficult  to  obtain  here 
There  Is  so  much  to  do  that  has  been  left 
undone.  With  all  these  basic  developmental 
problems  our  State  can  111  afford  to  neglect 
to  educate  our  children  about  the  Inherent 
dangers  surrounding  the  xise  of  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs. 

The  national  crime  statistics  for  1968. 
made  public  this  month,  show  an  Incredible 
and  frightening  Increase  In  narcotics  of- 
fenders among  our  youth.  According  to  the 
report  "Crime  In  the  U.S."  prepared  by  the 
FBI.,  In  1968  the  number  of  violations  of 
narcotics  drug  laws  rose  by  121%  In  the 
under-15  age  bracket,  and  by  104%  in  the 
under-18  age  bracket.  According  to  the  same 
report — one-half  of  all  serious  crimes  In  the 
U.S.  were  committed  by  persons  under  18 
years  of  age.  And  nearly  one-fourth  by  per- 
sons under  15  years  of  age.  The  National 
crime  rate  has  almost  doubled  In  the  last 
eight  years.  In  1968  there  were  4  6  million 
crimes  committed  In  the  U.S..  up  17%  from 
1967.  Narcotics  arrests  In  1968  were  up  64^; 
New  Mexico  shares  In  all  these  statistics. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Senate's  permanent 
Investigations  Subcommittee  and  I  quote. 
"next  to  professional  gambling,  most  law 
enforcement  officials  agree  that  the  Importa- 
tion and  distribution  of  narcotics,  ...  Is  or- 
ganized crime's  major  Illegal  activity." 

But  more  than  Illegal  drug  traffic  is  In- 
volved. 

The  Impact  of  the  ever-growing  problem  of 
drug  abuse  and  addiction  must  be  obvious 
to  each  one  of  tis — not  only  does  It  destroy 
the  lives  of  individuals  who  have  succumbed 
to  the  habit  through  its  physical  and  emo- 
tional effects,  but  also  It  threatens  the  de- 
struction of  our  socley.  An  addict's  physical 
dependence  becomes  the  focus  of  his  activi- 
ties, leaving  little  room  for  considerations  of 
Job.  family  and  worthwhile  participation  In 
the  activities  of  the  community.  Supporting 
the  habit  requires  huge  sums  of  money, 
usually  Inaccessible  unless  obtained  through 
Illegal  means,  resulting  In  a  high  rate  of 
robbery  and  assault. 

The  beneficiary  of  narcotics  and  danger- 
ous drugs  16  organized  crime  syndicates. 
Profits  from  Illegal  narcotics  trafficking  is 
estimated  at  $350  million  yearly.  The  losers 
are  the  American  citizenry.  Honest  law-abid- 
ing citizens.  I  am  convinced  that  we  can,  if 
we  begin  now.  make  It  extremely  difficult  for 
organized  crime  to  make  a  living  through 
illegal  narcotics  traffic  In  New  Mexico.  If  we 
do  not  act  soon  though,  our  State  will  spend 
each  year  more  and  more  money  on  often 
futile  police  Investigations  while  narcotics 
becomes  the  mainstay  of  a  free  society's 
worst  enemy — organized  crime.  I  am  not  for 
the  perpetuation  of  crimes'  major  outlets  of 
activity,  such  as  professional  gambling,  loan 
sharking.  Infiltration  of  big  business,  take- 
over of  legitimate  unions — all  of  these  act 
to  subvert  the  democratic  process  and  un- 
dermine our  social  structure.  Illegal  traffick- 
ing of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  will 
do  this.  We  can  deny  criminals  one  avenue 
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ot  profit  and  pif>inote  a  better  America  by 
educating  our  dhlldren  about  the  danger* 
ot  narcotics  an^  dangerous  drugs. 

Over  the  year^  the  front  line  of  attack 
against  misuse  6f  drugs  has  been  the  law. 
The  Federal  government  has  been  searching 
for  effective  detorrents  to  drug  abuse  for  at 
least  60  years,  but  as  we  can  see  the  problem 
Is  Intenslfjrlng.  jstlff  penalties  accompany 
Federal  drug  lawfc — first  convictions  for  buy- 
ing, selling  or  bossesslng  marijuana  have 
penalties  of  3  to  10  years  and  subsequent 
convictions  hava  Increasingly  stiffer  penal- 
ties. Federal  la«^  banning  the  Importation 
of  dangerous  driigs  have  been  in  effect  since 
1909.  Most  States  have  enacted  their  own 
drug  laws;  nearl^  all  are  very  stringent.  For 
example,  la  the  9tate  of  Washington  the  p>en- 
alty  for  the  flrsi  offense  of  possessing  nar- 
cotics Is  5  to  10  years  in  the  penitentiary  plus 
a  fine  of  SIO.OOO  However,  punitive  measures 
alone  are  Ineffe^ctive.  In  1967  there  were 
95.417  arrests  by  Federal  authM'ities  for  vio- 
lations of  narcotic  laws.  One  F.B.I,  study  of 
persons  who  had  been  convicted  on  narcotics 
abuse  chargea  and  were  released  on  proba- 
tion, parole  or  n:  andatorily  indicates  a  high 
rearrest  rate:  ol  those  on  probation.  71"^ 
were  rearrested;  of  those  paroled,  60%;  of 
those  mandatorily,  59%  were  rearrested. 

Laws  to  control  drug  traffic  are  also  largely 
ineffectfVe.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
D&ngeittTlB  Drugs  reports  that  they  Impound 
only  one- tenth  Cif  drugs  being  illegally  im- 
ported. This  do<s  not  include  drugs  from 
clandestine  laboiatorles  within  the  country. 
I  think  we  should  understand  that  no  mat- 
ter how  comprehensive  and  extensive  drug 
abuse  laws  are.  i.hey  are  useless  unless  en- 
forceable. The  sc5pe  of  the  drug  problem  In 
the  United  States  today  Illustrates  the  laws 
are  obviously  un  jnforceable.  The  problem  is 
getting  more  and  more  serious  and  It  Is  time 
that  we  pursued  additional  apjMt^stches. 

The  additional  tool  which  we  need  is  edu- 
cation. 

An  Intensive  { rogram  of  drug  education 
at  all  levels  of  ou:  society  with  contributions 
for  our  national.  State,  and  locaj  authorities 
is  the  only  answer  In  arresting  the  spread 
of  what  is  becoming  national  subculture. 

What  especiall  r  concerns  me.  as  I  have 
Indicated  before.  Is  that  the  younger  genera- 
tion Is  rapidly  gaining  the  title  of  the  "drug 
generation."  Th«  age  of  drug  users  has 
dropped  even  to  I  he  elementary  school  level  I 
The  Increasing  lempo  of  drug  use  among 
students  is  starkly  illustrated  by  this  fact: 
while  it  took  abo  xt  ten  years  for  illegal  drug 
experimentation  .o  spread  from  the  intellec- 
tual-artistic groups  to  graduate  students.  It 
took  about  only  5  years  for  regular  use  to 
spread  to  the  undergraduates,  only  two  or 
three  years  to  riacb  the  high  school  level, 
only  two  years  to  reach  the  elementary  grade 
school  children !  ]  llegal  drug  use  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  1  beral  campuses  of  the  E^t 
and  West  coasts  cr  the  large  universities,  but 
is  as  close  as  thi!  school  around  the  corner 
from  your  home. 

The  National  nstltute  of  Mental  Health 
reports  that  in  967  about  20%  of  all  the 
Nation's  college  students  admitted  experi- 
ence with  mari  uana.  Most  statistics  are 
gained  from  loc  U  studies.  One  California 
study  put  drug  experimentation  by  college 
students  in  5  uni  rersltles  well  above  the  50% 
mark.  A  recent  i  urvey  of  San  Mateo,  Cali- 
fornia high  schools  was  running  about  26% 
with  marked  Imireases  from  1968  to  1969. 
Another  report  estimated  use  of  marijuana  in 
Southern  Calif  on  lia  high  schools  as  over  50% . 

I  think  we  all  lealize  that  drug  experimen- 
tation and  regultr  use  among  young  people 
of  high  school  an  d  college  ages  has  developed 
into  a  f asbionabl  e  and  accepted  phenomena. 
However,  it  is  a  i  olstake  to  think  that  today 
the  acc^tabllit]  of  drug  use  and  experi- 
mentation is  confined  to  the  peace-profes- 


sion flower  children — for  it  has  broken  the 
margins  of  our  so-oaUed  conventional  soci- 
ety. Today's  middle  and  upper  class  high 
school  students  find  fascination  In  drugs. 
Why?  There  are  a  number  of  conjectures — 
stories  passed  among  peers  of  experiences 
with  drugs,  popular  flouting  of  parental  au- 
thority, a  feeling  of  security  in  being  Involved 
In  an  "in"  craze.  P*robably  tiie  most  impor- 
tant realization  we  must  come  to  as  adults, 
educators,  enforcement  officials,  guidance 
counselors,  and  parents  is  that  drug  use  is 
acceptable  to  a  large  poctlon  of  the  younger 
generation.  Here  then  is  the  crux  of  the 
problem — our  efforts  must  be  centered  on 
extensive  education  of  otir  youth  on  the 
many  dangers  of  drug  use. 

We  can  no  longer  avoid  recognizing  the 
problem  of  increased  use  of  drugs  by  youth, 
and  assume  it  will  go  away  like  any  other 
"fad."  Nor  can  the  adult  community  crusade 
against  use  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
with  such  enthusiasm  that  truth  and  objec- 
tivity are  sacrificed  to  pure  negativism.  No 
bright  young  person  will  accept  an  anti- 
drug stand  on  the  basis  that  he  will  be  a 
"criminal"  or  an  addict  for  life  because  of 
his  experimentation. 

As  far  back  as  1963.  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Narcotic  and  Drug 
Abuse  included  in  its  report  strong  recom- 
mendation for  extensive  drug  education  pro- 
grams, to  dispel  distorted  attitudes  on  drugs 
of  the  general  public  and  many  professional 
circles.  The  report  also  stressed  the  need  for 
an  enlightened  educational  campaign  for  the 
general  public,  and  especially  one  for  pro- 
fessional personnel  whose  activities  touch 
upon  some  aspect  of  the  problem  such  as 
physicians,  lawyers,  social  workers,  educators, 
and  others.  The  Commission  stressed  that  an 
educational  program  focused  upon  the  teen- 
ager is  the  essential  aspect  of  any  program 
to  solve  the  social  problem  of  drugs.  The 
teenager  should  be  made  aware  that,  al- 
though the  world  of  drugs  may  seem  exciting 
and  offer  an  escape  from  the  world  around 
him  (or  in  some  cases  entrance  into  his  i>eer- 
world).  In  the  long  run  drugs  will  destroy 
him  and  all  to  which  he  aspires.  The  Presi- 
dential Commission  report  completely  re- 
jected the  notion  that  if  the  teenager  is 
educated  in  the  field  of  drugs  It  will  tempt 
him  to  experiment.  I  think  each  one  of  us 
here  is  aware  that  temptation  will  reach  the 
young  person  long  before  educators  can.  I 
believe  strongly — that  we  should  go  on  the 
premise  that  in  our  American  way  of  llXe. 
the  fundamental  belief  Is  that  information 
rather  than  repression  is  always  the  better 
avenue  to  follow. 

The  final  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  that  it  was  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's role  to  see  that  a  core  of  information 
and  educational  materials  be  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  provide  the  public 
and  all  professions  involved  with  accurate 
knowledge  on  narcotic  and  drug  abuse  to 
combat  misinformation.  The  information 
and  educational  materials  would  be  devel- 
oped by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 
They  should  be  aimed  at  the  many  audiences 
involved — parent,  teenager,  college  student, 
and  professionals.  This  report  stressed  that 
the  Federal  government  could  do  little  else 
than  supply  these  materials  through  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and 
educational  lectures  and  technical  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics.  It 
should  be  up  to  the  States,  municipalities, 
community  groups  and  private  organiza- 
tions to  use  the  Federal  resources.  I  believe 
it  is  time  we  examined  carefully  their  recom- 
mendations and  determined  what  Statewide 
action  should  be  taken. 

Three  years  later,  in  1966  the  President's 
Commission   on   Law   Enforcement   and  the 


Administration  of  Justice  reported  on  the 
appalling  Inaction  in  the  area  of  drug  abuse 
education.  The  Commission  recommended 
that  educational  aspects  of  drug  abuse  con- 
trol be  concentrated  in  a  single  Federal 
agency  for  greater  efficiency.  Last  year  a 
House  of  Representatives  bill  was  Introduced 
with  this  Intent,  but  the  measure  was  de- 
feated. 

I.  and  others  in  the  Congress  realize  the 
inaction  of  the  Federal  government  In  this 
area  has  contributed  to  the  continued  un- 
checked rise  In  drug  abuse. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Presidential 
Commissions,  medical  societies,  and  private 
organizations  has  resulted  In  educational  ma- 
terials being  produced — but  not  nearly 
enough  implementation  of  Statewide  edu- 
cation programs  has  been  realized. 

To  this  end  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  In  the 
U.S.  Senate,  S.  2592.  entitled  the  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Act  of  1969.  If  passed  the  Federal 
government  will  provide  grant  assistance  for 
drug  education  programs  through  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare; 
it  will  charge  HEW  with  the  responsibility 
of  disseminating  educational  materials  to 
State  and  local  agencies  and  non-profit  pri- 
vate organizations;  also,  It.  will  authorize 
HEW  to  provide  advice,  counsel,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  for  drug  abuse  prevention 
programs:  and  will  require  HEW  to  issue  an 
annual  report  on  drug  prevention  programs. 
Both  In  the  House  and  Senate  this  year  the 
prospects  for  passage  of  a  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion bill  are  good.  But  passage  of  this  bill  will 
only  provide  the  money  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  help  implement  a  program.  The 
Impetus,  and  ultimately  the  success  of  a 
drug  abuse  prevention  education  program — 
will  depend  upon  you.  It  will  depend  upon 
the  individual  initiative  of  each  and  every- 
one of  you  working  through  your  respec- 
tive organizations  and  groups  to  see  to  it 
that  New  Mexico  responds  to  the  need. 

In  this  connection,  and  for  purposes  of 
discussion,  elaboration,  and  I  would  like  to 
offer  the  following  suggestions  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

First,  consider  this  Seminar  as  a  begin- 
ning, hopefully,  a  beglimlng  of  similar,  and 
naturally  smaller  seminars.  In  the  State  so 
that  the  Information  obtained  here  can  be 
passed  on  to  other  groups,  individuals,  and 
of  course  to  students. 

Second,  I  ask  that  you  consider  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  a  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Studies  Committee  or  perhaps  as  an 
alternative,  you  might  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  a  study  Committee 
within  the  community,  with  representation 
from  the  schools  in  the  area,  the  local  gov- 
ernmental and  enforcement  officials,  and  ap- 
propriate civic  and  social  groups.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  committee  would  be  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  problem,  and  prepare  a 
plan  for  an  on-going  Statewide  Drug  Pre- 
vention education  program  for  the  next  five 
years. 

Third,  I  suggest  you  identify  a  single  State 
agency,  that  will  be  responsible  for  a  State- 
wide drug  prevention  program.  In  the  very 
near  future  any  Federal  assistance  monies 
to  be  obtained  will  require  a  detailed  pro- 
posal with  matching  State  funds,  and  will 
require  State  professional  staff  assistance 
who  will  be  responsible  for  administering  the 
program. 

Fourth.  I  ask  you  to  consider  carefully  the 
experiences  and  proposals  offered  by  x)day's 
Seminar  participants  and  determine  ways 
in  which  their  recommendations  may  be 
adopted  to  New  Mexico's  needs. 

Fifth,  I  reconunend  that  you  consider  a 
broad  program  of  teacher  education  be  es- 
tablished, and  that  new  curricula  and  teach- 
ing methods  be  developed  for  Statewide  use. 

I  am  siire  there  are  many  other  Ideas  and 
approaches  to  be  considered,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  today's  proceedings  for  them. 
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Drug  education  is  not  a  responsibility  of 
the  public  schools  alone — but  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  community — parents,  teachers, 
law  enforcement  officials,  physicians  and 
nurses,  social  workers,  and  the  students 
themselves.  As  responsible  professionals  and 
leaders  of  the  community  you  can  lead  the 
way  to  community  cooperation — you  have 
the  closest  contact  with  the  drug  problem 
because  you  alone  have  dally  contact  with 
those  involved.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
understand  and  educate  young  people.  But, 
it  will  not  suffice  for  drug  education  to  stop 
with  the  student  or  stop  In  the  schools.  Only 
when  our  alienated  young  go  home  to  an 
atmosphere  of  frank  discussion,  understand- 
ing, and  a  well  Informed  older  generation, 
win  our  preventive  approach  be  of  value. 

Only  by  educating  ourselves  and  our  youth 
about  the  dangers  of  narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous drugs  can  we  deal  effecUvely  with  the 
rise  in  drug  usage  in  New  Mexico.  In  the 
final  analysis  It  Is  this  same  approach — 
creative  and  responsive  education — that  will 
combat  many  of  the  social  ills  of  our  society. 
For  if  we  continue — as  we  have  In  the  past — 
to  ignore  the  problems  of  our  society— and 
retreat  Into  a  shell  of  punishment-ori- 
ented self-righteousness  we  will  have  only 
ourselves  to  blame. 

I  now  would  like  to  ask  our  distinguished 
Attorney  General,  Jim  Maloney.  to  begin 
what  I  am  confident  will  be  a  very  interest- 
ing program. 

I  Prom  the  Albuquerque  Journal) 
Waii   ok    Narcotics   Could   Hike   Price, 
bitrclaries  here 
(By  Mike  Padget) 
A  city  narcotics  agent  anticipates  a  hike 
In  prices  of  illicit  narcotics  as  well  as  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  burglaries  in  Al- 
buquerque— if  President  Nixon's  "Operation 
Intercept"  proves  effective. 

The  agent,  who  requested  that  his  name 
be  withheld,  said  the  recent  crackdown 
along  the  Mexican  border  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration also  could  mean  mass  weekend 
exoduses  to  the  Midwest  by  the  area's  "pot 
heads"  to  pick  marijuana  from  fields  where 
It  grows  wild. 

"I  definitely  think  the  addicts  are  going 
to  burglarize  more  if  the  price  of  narcotics 
goes  up,"  the  agent  said. 

He  said  most  of  the  pushers  in  Albuquer- 
que procure  their  hard  narcotics  and  mari- 
juana from  "Mexican  border  towns." 

Many  of  the  other  drugs,  such  as  LSD  and 
a  small  percentage  of  the  amphetamines,  are 
brought  into  the  area  from  California,  he 
said. 

The  marijuana  smokers — although  they 
tend  to  prefer  the  Mexican  grass — probably 
will  make  some  attempt  to  establish  sources 
in  the  Midwestern   states,  he  said. 

"I  know  of  some  instances  involving  local 
people  where  someone  has  driven  all  the  way 
to  Kansas  to  pick  marijuana,"  he  said.  "There 
are  many  places  there  where  it  will  grow  wild 
in  large  patches. 

"I  would  say  the  traffic  would  increase  that 
way  (to  the  Midwest) ,  but  the  user  will  have 
to  have  a  contact  to  know  where  to  go  to 
pick  the  stuff.  If  enough  people  find  contacts, 
the  traffic  will  get  pretty  strong,"  he  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  marijuana 
smokers  may  choose  to  "try  something  else," 
because  they  say  state-side  marijuana 
doesn't  provide  enough  kick,  he  said. 

"It's  been  my  experience  In  talking  to 
people  that  they  would  prefer  not  to  smoke 
the  local  grass  because  it  doesn't  have  the 
kick  that  the  marijuana  grown  in  Mexico 
has,"  he  said. 

The  city  agent  said  the  average  cost  for  a 
"cap"  of  heroin  In  Albuquerque  Is  $5.  He 
said  to  his  knowledge  the  price  has  not  yet 
changed,  illustrating  that  Operation  Inter- 


cept has  not  been  effective  long  enough  to 
diminish  the  local  supply  of  the  drug. 

However,  he  said,  if  the  massive  drug 
search  program  at  the  border  proves  Itself, 
the  price  probably  will  jump  to  about  »7.50 — 
the  average  cost  of  a  cap  In  states  farther 
north  from  the  Mexican  border. 

■If  this  happens,  I  anticipate  a  propor- 
tionate Increase  In  the  number  of  burglaries," 
he  said. 

Many  addicts  In  the  advanced  stages  have 
a  need  for  as  many  as  20  caps  of  heroin 
dally,  he  said.  (A  cap  contains  enough  of  the 
drug  for  one  fix.) 

■You  can  see  that  this  can  get  to  be  a  very 
expensive  habit,"  he  said.  "These  people, 
when  they're  not  mainlining,  will  be  plotting 
for  a  way  to  get  money  for  their  next  fix." 

Most  addicts  consider  committing  a  bur- 
glary the  "easiest"  method  of  obtaining 
money  to  feed  their  habit,  he  said,  because 
the  goods  can  be  easily  turned  over  for  In- 
stant cash  to  known  "fences." 

Asst.  Dlst.  Atty.  Donald  J.  Wilson  estimated 
that  75  per  cent  of  all  burglaries  In  Albu- 
querque are  committed  "either  by  addicts 
or  people  who  have  been  addicts." 

The  only  problem  the  addict  faces  is  that 
he  Is  paid  only  a  small  percentage  of  what 
the  stolen  item  is  worth. 

"I  know  of  at  least  one  case  where  an  ad- 
dict had  stolen  a  $1000  color  television  set 
and  then  sold  it  for  $25.  But  he's  willing  to 
do  It.  because  that  much  money  Is  enough  to 
pay  for  his  habit  long  enough  for  him  to  steal 
something  else  and  sell  It,"  he  said. 


DECISION  EXPECTED  SOON  ON 
WISCONSIN  DDT  CASE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Wis- 
consin Department  of  Natural  Resources 
began  hearings  last  December  on  a  cit- 
izens petition  to  ban  the  use  of  DDT  in 
Wisconsin. 

The  petition,  filed  by  the  Citizens  Nat- 
ural Resources  Assocl'^tion  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  stimulated 
the  first  major  public  confrontation  be- 
tween the  pesticide  industry  and  con- 
cerned citizens  and  scientists  on  this  vi- 
tally important  environmental  subject. 

At  issue  in  the  proceedings  is  whether 
the  department  shall  issue  a  ruling  de- 
claring DDT  to  be  a  highly  toxic,  persist- 
ent chemical  that  should  be  restricted  in 
use  so  that  it  cannot  enter  the  biological, 
geological,  chemical,  and  ecological 
cycles  of  the  biosphere,  and  also  make  a 
ruling  that  the  use  of  DDT  constitutes 
pollution. 

After  having  several  weeks  of  hearings 
on  the  case,  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  has  just  completed  assembling 
46  volumes  of  testimony  and  exhibits  and 
have  been  distributing  the  documents 
to  all  parties  involved.  The  parties  have 
30  days  in  which  to  file  their  briefs,  and 
then  another  15  days  in  which  to  file  an- 
swers to  each  other's  briefs.  So  we  can 
expect  the  long-awaited  decision  from 
the  department  in  about  2  months. 

News  articles  published  in  several  Wis- 
consin papers  have  reported  that  the 
pesticide  industry  has  been  attempting 
to  block  the  decision  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources.  The  industry 
contends  that  the  entire  case  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  newly  created  pesti- 
cide review  board,  recently  set  up  by  the 
legislature  to  coordinate  pesticide  reg- 
ulations among  the  State  agencies. 

I  feel  that  it  is  essential  that  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  retain  the 


final  decisionmaking  authority  on  this 
case.  The  department's  scientific  and 
ecological  experts  have  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  this  matter  for  more  than  a 
year  and  should  rule  on  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
published  in  the  Capital  Times  and  the 
Stevens  Point  Daily  Journal  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Capital  Times.  Sept.  23.  19691 
Chemical  Firms  Try  To  Block  DDT  Rul- 
ing:  ATTEMPT  Switch  of  Forum 
(By  Whitney  Gould) 
Concern   is  growing  within  the  conserva- 
tion community  over  an  apparent  attempt  by 
the   agri-chemical   Industry   to   block   a   de- 
cision by  the  State  Department  of  Natural 
Resources   on   a   petition   ban   use   of   DDT 
in  Wisconsin. 

That  concern  is  matched  by  Irritation 
with  the  department  itself,  for  Its  long  de- 
lay In  acting  on  what  many  scientists  feel 
is  one  of  the  most  critical  environmental 
issues   of    the    past   quarter   century. 

The  department  began  hearings  last  De- 
cember on  a  petition  by  two  conservation 
groups — the  Citizens  Natural  Resources  As- 
sociation (CNBA)  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Wis- 
consin division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
The  petitioners  asked  that  ihe  department, 
which  administers  Wisconsin's  water  quality 
laws,  declare  DDT  a  pollutant  and  ban  its 
use  wherever  It  might  enter  the  state's  lakes, 
rivers  and  streams. 

The  hearings  ended  last  May,  after  testi- 
mony by  scientists  from  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  from  Canada  and  Swe- 
den, linking  DDT  with  the  decline  of  numer- 
ous bird  species,  reproductive  failures  in  fish, 
and  a  host  of  other  ecological  disruptions 
that  were  never  anticipated  when  the  pesti- 
cide was  Introduced  In  the  1940s. 

Witnesses  for  the  chemical  Industry  de- 
fended DDT  as  the  cheapest  and  most  ef- 
fective pesticide  available  for  some  vegetable 
crops,  and  said  it  was  useful  In  fighting 
malaria  and  other  mosqulto-borne  diseases. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture, with  the  cautious  endorsement  of  some 
conservation  groups  and  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  chemical  industry,  set  up  a 
pesticide  review  board  to  co-ordinate  pesti- 
cide regulations  among  the  state  agencies. 
The  board,  which  is  to  meet  lor  the  first 
time  this  week,  will  be  made  up  of  the  sec- 
retaries of  the  Departments  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, Health  and  Social  Services,  and 
Agriculture. 

Many  of  the  foes  of  DDT  and  other  persist- 
ent pesticides  fear  that  the  new  board,  which 
lacks  any  representative  from  the  environ- 
mental science  community,  will  be  more  vul- 
nerable to  the  pressures  of  the  agri-chemical 
industry. 

Their  fears  were  not  allayed  earlier  this 
month,  when  Madison  Atty.  Wlllard  Stafford, 
representing  the  National  Agricultural 
Chemicals  Association's  (NACA)  "DDT  Task 
Force."  filed  a  brief  of  intervenor  with  the 
Natural  Resources  Department,  asking  that 
the  petitioners'  complaint  be  dismissed.  Staf- 
ford pointed  to  the  newly-created  pesticide 
review  board,  which,  he  contended  takes  the 
DDT  question  out  of  the  hands  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Conservationists  have  reacted  angrily  to 
the  Industry  move. 

One  of  the  most  irate  Is  Victor  J.  Yanna- 
cone  of  Patchogue  NY.,  attorney  for  the 
Environmental  Defense  Fund,  Inc.,  which 
handled  the  case  for  the  petitioners  in  the 
Madison  hearings.  The  petiUoners  have  until 
Oct.  15  to  respond  to  StaiTord's  brief  for  dis- 
missal, and  they  plan  to  do  so,  according  to 
Yannacone. 
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"It  Is  an  affrmt  to  the  people  of  the  state 
of  WlsooDsln."  Tannacone  said  in  a  telephone 
Interview,  "and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  tiACA  to  make  a  move  at  this 
late  sta^  to  pfevent  the  full  Impact  at  the 
first  direct  cofifrontatlon  involving  DDT 
with  any  degr^s  of  scientific  sophistication 
and  legal  due  jiDcess,  from  being  presented, 
and  a  finding  of  fact  and  legal  determination 
from  being  ma4e  under  Wisconsin  law. 

"The  petitioners,  who  through  the  En- 
vironmental Defense  Fund  were  representing 
the  envlronmeiltal  science  community,  and 
the  helpless  clgzens  of  this  generation,  and 
the  voiceless  children  yet  unborn,  came  to 
Wisconsin  becaiue  only  the  enlightened  ad- 
ministrative procedures  of  this  state,  devel- 
oped as  they  were  over  50  years  of  social 
evolution,  furnished  a  forum  where  the  full 
DDT  controversjr  could  be  aired,  free  of  the 
emotional,  polllttcal  and  economic  pressures 
that  have  so  inf^enced  prior  attempt  to  eval- 


utate   the  full 
sphere." 

Yannacone  eg 
other  example 


ipact  of  DDT  on  the  blo- 


ment   and   dlst 
safe,  ecological  Ij 
Dr.  Charles  Pj 


attaclc  on  DDT, 
"It's   perfectly 
NACA  Is  doing 
prevent  a  decisld 
one  who  knows 
scared  to  death 
He  charged 


jlled  the  Stafford  brief  "an- 
bf  the  ruthless,  callous  and 
unprincipled    attempu    by    a    handful    of 
chemical  companies  to  prevent  ihe  develop- 
Ibution    of   envlionmentally 
sophisticated  pesticides." 
Wurster.  a  biologist  at  the 
atate  TJaiversltyjof  New  York  at  Stony  Brook 
«ha  lefUvltnesfi^s  for  the  petitioners  In  their 
7as  equally  indignant, 
clear."   he  said,   "that   the 
Everything  it  possibly  can  to 
from  being  made  by  some- 
le  facts  about  DDT.  They're 
■  the  truth." 

it  the  NACA  is  "fundamen- 
tally a  propagahda  organization,  trying  to 
hush  up  and  biiry  the  weight  of  scientific 
evidence  (on  I|DT)  by  brainwashing  the 
public  into  thinking  it  can't  Uve  without 
DDT."  I 

A  telegram  iri  behalf  of  the  petitioners, 
asking  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
to  finish  up  preparation  of  a  transcript  of 
the  hearings  without  further  delay,  was  sent 
to  Natural  Reiurces  Secretary  Lester  P. 
Volgt  last  week  My  CNRA  president.  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Bauangartcler,  a  professor  of  wildlife  at 
Stevens  Point  State  University. 

Volgt,  howevei,  insists  the  department  is 
moving  as  fast  as  it  can.  "We're  urging  the 
staff  to  do  everHrthlng  passible  to  get  the 
transcript  out  s<K}n,'"  he  said,  "and  I  think 
they're  doing  a  ine  Job,  despite  the  natural 
impatience  of  th^  litigants." 

Hearing  examjner  Maurice  van  Susteren, 
who  conducted  tihe  DDT  proceedings  for  the 
department,  saldj  that  the  transcript — which 
will  run  some  41,000  pages,  including  some 
200  scientific  exhibits — may  be  ready  "In  a 
week  or  two.  unless  somebody  comes  along 
with  a  higher  prltrlty  Item." 

The  length  of  the  testimony,  a  shortage  of 
Id  the  pUe-up  of  other  busl- 
<i  up  publication  of  the 
[lepartment  spokesmen  said. 
at  this  point  Just  who  will 
^n  Stafford's  motion  for  dls- 
dlvlsion  will  review  It." 
Votgt  said,  "audi  we  may  consult  with  the 
attorney  general'i  office  on  the  matter." 

le  petitioners'  original  re- 

^an.  In  turn,  depends  on  the 

ispute  over  who  has  ultl- 

the  matter:   the  DNK,  or 

review  board. 

artment  Itself,  according  to 
Volgt.  the  procedure  would  be  as  follows:  van 
Sxisteren  would  prepare  a  recommendation 
on  the  petition  tind  refer  It  to  Volgt.  who 
would  then  pass  <t  along  to  the  policymaking 
Natural  Besouj^ies  Board.  Whether  that 
boards  finding  ^uld  be  final,  or  merely  a 
prelude  to  action  by  the  pesticide  review 
board,  is  the  cen  Tal  question  now. 

Volgt  denies  ihat  the  pesticide  review 
board  will  be  more  open  to  pressure  by  special 
Interest  groups. 


court  reporters, 
ness    have    slow^ 
transcript,  both 

It  is  not  knowil 
make  a  decision 
missal.    "Our   lee 


A  decision  on 
quest  for  a  DDT  1 
outcome  of  the 
mate  authority 
the  new  pesticid^ 

Within  the  dep 


"Ordinarily,  when  you  have  more  people 
Involved,"  he  said,  "the  more  difficult  It  would 
be  to  exert  pressure  and  Influence — though 
I  would  hesitate  to  think  that  pressure  would 
have  an  effect  In  either  case.  We're  optimistic 
about  the  review  board  because  It  seems  to 
offer  an  orderly  way  to  establish  some  sort  of 
control  over  contaminants  In  the  environ- 
ment." 

Pour  months  have  elapsed  since  the  Madi- 
son DDT  hearings  ended.  And  the  powerful 
pesticide,  though  banned  from  sale  In  Mich- 
igan and  under  sharp  attack  by  scientists 
throughout  the  world,  is' still  being  applied  to 
crops  In  Wisconsin  and  other  states.  It  Is 
making  its  way  into  waterways.  Into  the 
bodies  of  flsh  and  birds  and  man  as  well. 

Scientists  fear  that  if  decisive  action 
against  this  long-lived  chemical  is  not  taken 
in  Wisconsin,  which  provided  the  first  broad- 
based  forum  on  its  hazards  and  benefits,  the 
results  bode  ill  for  the  ability  of  any  policy- 
making government  agency  to  meet  environ- 
mental crises. 

[Prom  the  Capital  nmes.  Sept.  24,  1969 1 
Will  Pboftts  Prevail  Oveb  Healtr  in  DDT 

DiSPtJTE? 

Pour  months  have  passed  since  the  Wis- 
consin Department  of  Natural  Resources 
concluded  Its  historic  hearings  on  a  peti- 
tion to  ban  further  use  of  DDT  in  this  state. 

World-wide  attention  focused  on  Wiscon- 
sin during  those  hearings,  which  provided 
the  first  genuine,  public  forum  for  respected 
scientists  from  throughout  the  U.S.,  and  as 
far  away  as  Canada  and  Sweden,  to  tell  the 
DDT  story  In  full. 

And  It  was  an  environmental  horror  story 
of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  scientists  who  came  to  Wisconsin 
linked  DDT  to  lowered  reproduction  among 
many  of  our  birds  of  prey,  which  are  al- 
ready threatened  with  extinction. 

They  told  how  the  pesticide  Interferes 
with  the  process  of  photosynthesis  In  the 
tiny  marine  organisms  that  are  at  the  base 
of  the  world  food  chain,  and  how  DDT  builds 
up  at  progressively  higher  levels  of  that 
chain. 

They  also  warned  how  dangerously  per- 
sistent DDT  Is,  once  even  small  quantities 
are  released  into  the  environment. 

And  in  the  end,  they  made  an  eloquent 
plea  for  ecological  sanity  at  a  time  when  all 
of  the  world's  natural  resources  are  threat- 
ened with  corruption  by  man,  the  despoller. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  table  was  the  pes- 
ticide Industry  with  Its  economic  muscle 
and  well-oiled  propaganda  machine,  defend- 
ing Its  obsolete  product  with  the  feeble  pas- 
sion of  the  cigarette  Industry — all  the  while 
Ignoring  the  well — docimiented  facts,  main- 
taining that  "not  enough  is  known"  to  Indict 
DDT,  raising  the  spectre  of  a  malaria  epi- 
demic If  DDT  were  banned. 

Unable  to  mount  a  convincing  case  for 
DDT  In  the  DNR's  hearing  room,  the  Indus- 
try is  now  trying  to  prevent  this  Wisconsin 
agency  from  rendering  a  decision  on  one  of 
the  most  crucial  environmental  Issues  of  our 
time. 

The  Industry  Instead  wants  to  transfer  the 
matter  to  the  state's  newly-created  pesticide 
review  board.  In  hopes  that  that  body,  which 
Includes  a  representative  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  will  either  delay  action 
Indefinitely  or  be  unsympathetic  to  a  DDT 
ban. 

Wisconsin  citizens  who  care  about  the 
quality  of  their  environment  must  be  shocked 
at  this  brazen  attempt  by  persons  who  put 
private  profit  above  the  public  Interest. 

We  urge  the  Natural  Resources  Depart- 
ment to  act  decisively  against  the  Industry's 
move  and  to  exert  Its  clear  authority  In  the 
administration  of  Wisconsin's  water  quality 
laws,  to  outlaw  use  of  this  chemical  killer  in 
our  state.  The  evidence  is  incontrovertible; 
further  delay  Is  indeed  an  invitation  to 
disaster. 


[From  the  Stevens  Point  (WU.)  Dally  Jour- 
nal, Sept.  34.  1009] 
Baumgartker  Hits  Delat  in 
DDT  Decision 
A  wildlife  professor  at  Stevens  Point  State 
University  reports  a  private  organization  he 
heads   will   go   on   record   next   weekend   in 
opposition    to    the    Department    of   Natural 
Resources'  delay  in  Issuing  a  decision  on  the 
use  of  DDT. 

Dr.  Frederick  Baumgartner  is  president  of 
the  Citizens  Natural  Resources  Association 
which  win  hold  Its  annual  meeting  in  the 
Wausau  Holiday  Inn  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

"We  consider  unpardonable  the  four- 
months'  delay  in  completion  of  the  transcript 
of  testimony  presented"  (in  hearings  earlier 
in  the  year  sponsored  by  the  CNRA),  Baum- 
gartner said.  "If  necessary,  we  are  prepared 
to  use  pressure  available  to  obtain  a  decision 
m  accordance  with  the  best  Interest  of  the 
people  of  Wisconsin." 

His  statements  have  been  sent  In  a  tele- 
gram to  Lester  P.  Volgt,  secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources. 

The  CNRA  spent  about  $52,000  at  the  hear- 
ings. Baumgartner  said  testimony  and  a  re- 
buttal from  agrl-chemlcal  people  were  to 
have  been  studied  and  a  decision  made  by 
department  officials.  The  results  are  over- 
due, he  said,  "and  the  agrl-chemlcal  rep- 
resentatives have  petitioned  that  the  testi- 
mony be  dropped  and  the  matter  be  taken 
up  at  the  annual  meeting  by  a  new  pesticide 
review  board  recently  set  up  by  the  Legis- 
lature." 

Discussion  also  will  center  on  the  Navy's 
plan  to  build  Project  Sanguine,  a  long-range 
communications  facility  that  would  spread  a 
burled  cable  grid  across  the  northern  half 
of  the  state. 

"Our  concern  is  that  no  one  knows  much 
about  It — we're  wondering  what  It  would  do 
to  the  ecology  of  the  area,  how  It  would  affect 
wildlife  and  ground  temperature."  he  said. 

A  slate  of  candidates  to  be  presented  to 
the  membership  for  re-election  Includes 
Baumgartner  as  president. 


CAREER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  In  an 
address  to  a  national  workshop  on  Fed- 
eral programs  that  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Junior  Colleges  gave  on  Oc- 
tober 3,  in  Washington,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Robert 
Finch  offered  a  concept  which  I  hope 
Congress  will  study  with  care. 

Secretary  Finch  gave  this  concept  the 
name  "career  education."  In  it,  I  see  the 
promise  of  a  great  national  goal — a  rally- 
ing point  on  which  all  of  the  more  than 
400  Federal  programs  fostering  both 
formal  education  and  manpower  devel- 
opment might  be  harmonized  and  co- 
ordinated. 

The  Secretary  also  spoke  at  length  on 
his  plans  to  improve  education  and  to 
strengthen  community  colleges.  He  cited 
some  startling  figures  on  the  growth  of 
2-year  colleges.  While  the  junior  colleges 
have  nearly  doubled  in  the  number  of 
campuses  since  1960,  they  have  tripled  in 
total  enrollment  in  the  last  decade  and 
now  serve  at  least  2  million  students. 

I  am  not  sure  that  complete  enroll- 
ments have  yet  been  compiled  for  all 
colleges  this  fall,  but  Mr.  Pinch  has  in- 
dicated that  this  was  the  year  when, 
"for  the  first  time,  more  freshmen  en- 
tered junior  colleges  than  4-year  insti- 
tutions." 

I  know  that  the  junior  colleges  long 
ago  passed  that  milestone  in  the  Secre- 
tary's own  State  of  California.  In  my  own 


State  of  Vermont,  however,  we  still  have 
much  work  to  do.  Although  our  local 
schools  give  more-than-adequate  train- 
ing through  the  high  school  level,  many 
of  our  top  graduates  leave  the  area  for 
emplojTnent  in  cities  where  there  are 
more  opportunities  for  advanced  educa- 
tion. This  is  a  problem  that  is  facing  most 
rural  parts  of  America,  and  I  think  the 
community  college  and  career  education 
concepts  offer  the  best  solution  proposed 
so  far. 

Equally  significant,  he  noted  that  one- 
fourth  of  all  black  college  students  are 
now  concentrated  in  public  community 
colleges  in  three  cities — New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  Los  Angeles,  adding : 

In  virtually  every  large  American  city,  more 
blacks  study  at  public  community  colleges 
than  all  nearby  Institutions  combined. 

To  turn  these  trends  in  the  national 
interest,  and  to  gain  the  full  promise  of 
the  community  college  movement,  he 
called  for  a  concerted  Federal  response, 
based  in  part  on  new  legislation,  but 
more  largely  upon  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
orchestrate  the  many  Federal  programs 
that  already  exist.  While  reporting  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  is  setting 
up  a  new  Office  of  Community  College 
and  Career  Education  Programs,  Mr. 
Finch  declared : 

We  plan  to  give  this  office  the  greatest  visi- 
bility and  maximum  authority  to  work  not 
only  within  the  Office  of  Education,  but  with 
other  elements  of  government — the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  OEO,  HUD,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  Commerce. 

It  is  a  heartening  move.  Surely  the 
attempt  is  long  overdue.  The  number  of 
Federal  programs  dealing  with  educa- 
tion today  is  enough  to  stagger  the  mind. 
The  Secretary  has  testified  to  Congress 
that  the  number  now  exceeds  400.  To 
many  schools  and  colleges  trying  to 
utilize  Federal  resources,  this  list,  I 
know,  is  a  staggering  morass.  I  am  sure 
the  often  bewildered  institutions  find 
themselves  pulled  in  scattered  directions 
by  the  various  Federal  programs.  In  some 
instances,  I  think  the  programs  tend  to 
pit  one  branch  of  education  against  an- 
other. 

Most  clearly,  there  is  a  crying  need  for 
coordination.  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
encourage  Secretary  Finch  in  this  ini- 
tiative. At  the  same  time,  I  hope  we  will 
not  enact  additional  major  programs 
without  ourselves  facing  up  to  the  issue 
of  coordination.  The  national  interest 
will  not  be  served  by  further  prolifera- 
tion and  duplication  of  services  which 
have  the  effect  of  compounding  competi- 
tion and  overlap  among  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

We  are  long  past  the  day  when  we 
can  afford  to  set  up  any  large  program 
in  a  vacuum.  As  we  develop  the  new  man- 
power legislation,  for  example,  I  think 
we  must  develop  it  in  close  harmony  with 
the  proposed  new  community  college  and 
career  education  programs.  Higher  edu- 
cation and  occupational  education  must, 
as  Secretary  Finch  suggests,  work  in  con- 
cert. So  must  manpower  development 
and  education.  Both  will  achieve  much 
greater  results  if  they  are  coordinated 
and  orchestrated.  I  am  pleased  that  Sec- 
retary Finch  proposes  to  take  his  legis- 
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latlve  drafts  into  regional  conferences, 
to  monitor  the  grassroots  resp>onse,  and 
to  encourage  greater  local  teamwork. 

The  burgeoning  importance  of  2-year 
colleges  to  nearly  every  State  and  the 
growing  national  demand  for  easier  ac- 
cess to  higher  education  make  Secre- 
taiy  Pinch's  address  well  worth  the  con- 
templation of  the  entire  Congress.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  of  Secretart  or  Health,  Education, 
AND  Welfare  Robert  Pinch 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to 
address  your  workshop  today,  and  I  welcome 
the  change  to  continue  our  efforts  together. 

When  I  was  first  designated  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  articulated 
the  Importance  of  the  community  college 
mechanism.  At  a  recent  Governors'  Confer- 
ence. I  advocated  the  necessity  for  long  range 
State  planning  for  the  initiation  and  growth 
of  these  institutions.  But  my  California  ex- 
perience with  community  colleges  also  in- 
jected a  note  of  caution:  California  made 
mistakes  which  should  not  be  repeated.  And 
so  today,  I  want  to  explore — Just  as  in  our 
HEW  Initiatives  we  are  carefully  exploring — 
some  erf  the  problems  and  prospects  of  this 
high  potential  institution. 

We  are  confronted  at  the  outset  with  the 
explosive  growth  of  the  community  coUege — 
a  truly  unique  American  educational  effort. 
It  Is  a  development  as  revolutionary  for  this 
this  era  as  was  the  land  grant  college  con- 
cept for  the  nineteenth  century. 

Community  colleges  now  number  a  thou- 
sand— almost  double  the  1960  count.  The 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
has  urged  the  establishment  of  an  additional 
500  by  1976. 

Enrollment  has  been  growing  even  more 
rapidly.  Today.  2-year  colleges  serve  about 
two  million  students — three  times  the  1960 
count.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  more 
freshmen  entered  Junior  colleges  than  en- 
tered four  year  institutions. 

The  mushrooming  growth  at  the  commu- 
nity college  p«>mlses  to  be  the  chief  means 
of  approaching  universal  higher  education 
In  the  United  States.  It  is  already  of  crit- 
ical importance  to  poor  and  otherwise  dis- 
advantaged students,  notably  blacks. 

For  black  Americans,  the  public  commu- 
nity college  has  the  potential  for  becoming 
the  most  promising  single  avenue  of  higher 
education.  The  reasons  are  obvious:  these 
are  the  accessible  institutions — geographi- 
cally, financially,  academically.  A  quarter  of 
aU  black  American  collegians  are  concen- 
trated in  public  2-year  colleges  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles.  In  virtually  every 
large  American  city,  more  blacks  study  at 
public  community  colleges  than  all  nearby 
institutions  combined. 

The  dynamic  nature  of  today's  community 
college  involves  problems,  I  hasten  to  add, 
with  which  you  sire  all  too  familiar.  We  have 
a  very  uneven  template.  Prestige  Is  often  low. 
The  community  college  suffers,  in  some  quar- 
ters, the  same  unfortunate  stigma  eis  the 
vocational  school — wrongly  regarded  as  dead- 
end education. 

At  the  same  time,  to  the  extent  that  it  goes 
outside  the  vocational  sphere.  It  is  regarded 
in  some  circles  merely  as  a  watered  down 
version  of  the  senior  college.  And  in  some 
Instances,  let's  be  candid  to  admit.  It  is. 

There  are  dismal  statistics  behind  these 
Impressions.  According  to  one  study,  a  little 
over  50  percent  of  all  students  In  2-year 
colleges  require  remedial  or  compensatory 
programs.  The  drop-out  rate  Is  over  50  per- 
cent for  all  enroUees,  and  is  especially  high 
among  the  disadvantaged — maybe  as  many 
as  eight  out  of  ten.  Faculties  are  often  staffed 


by    Instructors   trained   for   purposes   other 
than  community  college  teaching. 

Community  colleges  also  are  handicapped 
by  confused  lines  of  authority  and  responsi- 
bility In  their  dealings  with  State  and  Fed- 
eral officials.  The  natural  difficulties  of  In- 
Btltutlon-bulldlng  are  complicated  still  fur- 
ther by  uncertainties — uncertainties  about 
the  community  college  role  in  relation  to 
secondary  and  higher  education  .  .  .  uncer- 
tainties as  to  research  and  experimentation, 
faculty  status  and  community  service 
activities. 

Nonetheless,  lor  all  the  problems  it  con- 
fronts, the  community  college  represents 
literally  one  of  the  most  exciting  possibili- 
ties for  educational  opportunity  in  history. 
I  hope,  as  we  proceed,  that  the  dimensions 
of  this  possibility  will  emerge. 

Another  set  of  trends  that  particularly 
concerns  me  lies  In  the  Imbalance  of  the 
labor  market.  Ironically,  unemployment  is 
not  the  biggest  single  factor  contributing  to 
poverty  In  this  Nation.  The  majority  of  those 
millions  classified  as  \tooT  live  In  households 
in  which  the  father  or  mother  both  work— 
and  one  of  them  works  full  time.  We  thus 
face  major  problems  with  the  discouraged 
worker  who  Is  expected  to  work  lull  time  .  .  • 
at  low  wages  .  .  .  with  little  or  no  chance  of 
advancement. 

On  the  other  band.  In  nearly  all  the  pro- 
fessions, there  are  severe  and  probably  grow- 
ing manpower  shortages  in  Jobs  which  would 
lead  to  challenging  and  fruitful  careers. 

As  Important  as  Job  training  is — to  provide 
equal  opportunity,  to  reduce  unemployment, 
and  to  end  the  vicious  cycle  of  dependence — 
a  Job  is  simply  not  enough.  Least  of  all,  let 
me  add,  a  Job  that  holds  out  no  hope  lor 
advancement. 

We  must  be  concerned  with  career  educa- 
tion for  the  young  and  continuing  educa- 
tion for  those  presently  employed.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  break  the  cycle  of  under- 
employment. There  is  no  other  way  to  pre- 
pare our  Nation  and  ourselves  for  the  rapid 
pace  of  social  and  technological  change. 

The  distinction  between  a  Job  and  a  ca- 
reer .  .  .  and  the  importance  of  maximiz- 
ing the  life-style  options  at  all  stages  of 
life  .  .  .  can  be  seen  In  the  frustration  today 
of  the  middle  America — the  "forgotten 
American" — the  group  of  people  character- 
ized by  one  recent  article  as  'The  Burnt-Out 
and  the  Bored." 

Both  ends  of  the  contemporary,  rigidly- 
programmed  Ufe-cycle  press  upon  this  group. 
It  Is  they  who  must  supptort  the  education 
of  the  young  and  the  retirement  of  the  old. 
They  have  the  heaviest  responsibilities — 
emotionally  and  financlaUy — and  the  fewest 
opportunities  to  escape.  These  Americans 
should  have  opportunities  lor  a  new  life 
style.  A  new  career  and  a  new  chance  for 
learning  .  .  .  quite  as  much  as  their  sons 
and  daughters. 

The  Federal  response  must  address  both 
these  developments — a  burgeoning  commu- 
nity college  movement  still  in  search  of  a 
role  .  .  .  and  a  growing  demand  for  skilled 
manpower  in  rewarding  careers. 

We  turn,  as  seemingly  we  always  turn,  to 
our  educational  Institutions  for  this  dual 
response.  We  are  now  developing — the  name 
Is  a  real  Jawbreaker — a  "Comprehensive 
Community  College  Career  Education  Act  of 
1970."  It  will  propose  that  the  community 
college  become  the  capstone  Institution  for 
a  career  policy  for  all  Americans. 

To  Insure  the  commitment  of  this  Ad- 
ministration to  deliver  career  education,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  is  organizing  a 
new  office  of  Community  CoUege  and  Career 
Education  Programs.  We  plan  to  give  this 
office  the  greatest  visibility  and  maximum 
authority  to  work  not  only  within  the  Office 
of  Education,  but  with  other  elements  of 
government — the  Department  of  Labor,  OBO, 
HUD.  the  Veterans  Administration,  and  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  Commerce. 
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In  these  areab  He  sources  of  funding  for 
the  disadvantaged  and  the  underutilized. 
These  sources  currently  lack  the  effective 
delivery  vehicle*  which  the  community  col- 
lege mechanlsmcan  become. 

The  Commissioner  will  establish  priorities 
under  such  existing  programs  as  the  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  Act,  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1968.  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  iind  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Educatlcn  Act.  He  will  also  be  under 
mandate  to  dev<  lop  new  legislation  for  career 
education,  if  it  is  called  for.  His  search  will 
be  for  new  lineii  of  communication  .  .  .  and 
cross-fertillzatloQ  .  .  .  among  all  our  educa- 
tional Instltutla  OS. 

We  are  out  to  renew  American  public  edu- 
cation from  eaily  childhood  through  grad- 
uate school.  We  believe  that  the  community 
college  is  a  key  'ehlcle  in  such  renewal.  I  in- 
clude under  this  general  rubric  community 
colleges,  Junior  colleges,  technical  institutes, 
university  extevsion  centers,  and  satellite 
campuses — publ  c  and  private  Institutions 
both,  which  offer  from  one  to  three  years  of 
post-secondary  iducatlon.  Federal  planning 
should  not  constrict  the  variety  of  potential 
institutional  mcdels. 

Let  me  hasten  now  to  add  some  caveats. 
The  mold  is  not  fixed.  We  do  not  seek  the 
establis})|nent  cf  a  nationally  directed  and 
controugd  comnunity  college  system.  In 
pointing  to  some  major  tasks  that  commu- 
nity colleges  should  undertake,  I  do  not 
mean  to  denigra  te  the  healthy  pluralism  fos- 
tered by  each  community's  own  deflnltion  of 
how  its  college  si  lould  serve  it. 

For  that  reason,  as  our  own  legislation 
takes  form,  we  want  your  opinions  in  re- 
gional conferences  we  Intend  to  hold,  and  we 
would  welcome  now  your  letters  of  advice 
directed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
We  Intend  to  consult  closely  with  Senators 
Prouty  and  Williams  smd  with  all  the  other 
legislators  who  have  greeted  the  community 
college  concept  a  o  warmly. 

A  second  ca'eat  is  dictated  by  severe 
budgetary  limit  itions — a  sheer  fact  of  life 
within  which  wii  are  now  forced  to  operate. 
This  must  fuel  (lur  efforts  to  obtain  support 
from  the  private  sector — business,  churches, 
unions,  and  th4  foundations.  And  it  must 
fuel  our  efforts  at  Intergovernmental  coop- 
eration— at  max!  mum  utilization  of  the  Fed- 
eral dollar,  and  maximum  coordination  of 
governmental  efl  orts  at  all  levels. 

The  exact  te:nplates  &re  not  fixed — nor 
should  they  be  In  so  young  an  idea.  Most 
commxuiity  colh  ges  are  public — but  not  all. 
Most  are  vocatloi  lally-oriented — but  they  also 
serve  the  "late  liloomer"  who  seeks  remedial 
training  in  the  basic  academic  skills.  Most 
of  their  studen  :s  are  enrolled  in  terminal 
curricula,  to  a<  quire  a  specific  skill — but 
many  are  engaged  in  the  traditional  disci- 
plines and  may  use  community  colleges  as 
"feeders"  Into  rigular  four-year  Institutions 
of  higher  learning.  Most  of  their  students  are 
young  people — yet  nearly  all  community  col- 
leges offer  adult  jextension  courses,  and  stress 
mid-career  re-tr|uning  ...  a  chance  for  a  new 
life-style.  i 

The  physical  jropertles  of  the  community 
college  do — and  should — vary  greatly.  Some- 
times they  are  strikingly  beautiful  tradi- 
tional campuses  .  .  .  sometimes  central-city 
complexes  .  .  .  lometimes  middle-aged  office 
buildings  deep  within  the  ghetto — and  this 
Is  tbe  variety  of  Innovative  community  serv- 
ice that  should  '  >e  explored  and  enhanced. 

No,  the  mold  Is  by  no  means  fixed.  The 
precise  contour  of  the  community  college 
movement  is  stlU  in  evolution — and  I,  for 
one,  hope  that  this  remains  the  case. 

In  preparing  s  comprehensive  national  ini- 
tiative we  are  Idealing  with  fifty  different 
State  systems,  {fifty  different  concepts  of 
maximum  effeclOve  service  to  the  total  com- 
munity, and  fifty  different  patterns  of  financ- 
ing. 

In  some  Stales,   coouuunity  colleges  are 


developed  and  operated  by  independent  gov- 
ernment boards  ...  in  some,  as  a  division 
of  the  elementary-secondary  school  sys- 
tem ...  in  some,  aa  a  subcommittee  of  the 
board  of  higher  education.  New  State  plans 
are  on  the  drawing  boards.  And,  for  a  bal- 
anced national  perspective,  we  need  to  know 
a  great  deal  more  about  what  consensus,  if 
any,  the  State  planners  are  reaching. 

This  is  why  we  are  searching  for  an  as- 
sistance formula  that  will  accommodate  it- 
self to  this  infinite  variety  and  this  need  for 
maximum  flexibility. 

Essential  to  this  planning  is  an  overall 
educational  strategy  that  evaluates  ...  In 
both  geographic  and  currlcular  terms  .  .  . 
how  the  community  college  can  best  relate 
to  the  total  educational  process — not  to  re- 
place or  destroy,  but  to  enhance  otir  out- 
reach over  the  entire  spectrum. 

Running  .Ul  through  the  community  col- 
lege phenomenon,  there  are  certain  recurring 
themes — the  marks  of  their  distinctive  life- 
style. They  are  also,  I  think,  the  criteria  by 
which  your  own  evaluations  should  proceed. 

They  are  career  centers  for  young  Ameri- 
cans of  every  class,  and  every  race  .  .  .  and 
for  older  citizens  as  well  who  seek  mid-career 
retraining.  They  are,  today,  a  largely  un- 
tapped resource  for  the  returning  veter- 
ans .  .  .  most  of  whom  are  not  yet  taking 
advantage  of  their  educational  benefits  under 
the  O.I.  BUI. 

They  are  oriented  to  the  new  technology  . . . 
to  the  practical  sciences  .  .  .  and  Increas- 
ingly to  the  development  of  paraprofes- 
slonal  disciplines — In  health,  in  computer 
science.  In  social  services.  In  teaching  Itself. 

In  other  words,  they  are  in  tune  with  the 
vocational  skill  needs  of  an  evolving  tech- 
nological era  .  .  .  whose  "useful  trades"  are 
all  the  arts  and  sciences  that  must  be  har- 
nessed to  preserving  a  decent  human  envi- 
ronment and  developing  humane  social 
institutions. 

The  community  college  must  work — as  in- 
deed they  are  working — In  close  partnerships 
.  .  .  partnerships  of  necessity  .  .  .  with  all 
the  public  and  private  and  Independent  in- 
stitutions of  the  social  matrix. 

As  the  land-grant  institutions  were  at 
work  on  the  frontiers  of  the  New  American 
Nation  of  their  day  ...  so,  too,  is  the  com- 
munity college  a  frontier  institution — the 
frontiers,  now,  of  a  new  technology  and  a 
new  ecology  of  human  relationships. 

I  think  that  you  have  a  right  to  a  grand 
vision  of  what  your  institutions  can  become — 
of  the  educational  outreach  they  can  provide. 
Indeed,  I  trtist  you  never  will  aspire  to  less. 

I  think  back  to  Aristotle's  admonition  that 
"only  the  educated  are  free" — and  to  the 
measured  words  of  the  great  architect  of 
democracy,  Thomas  Jefferson: 

"By  far  the  most  Important  bill  In  our 
whole  code  is  that  for  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  the  people." 

H.  G.  Wells,  with  his  apocalyptic  gift  of 
prophesy,  once  wrote : 

"Human  history  becomes  more  and  more  a 
race  between  education  and  catastrophe." 

And  that,  my  friends,  literally  defines  the 
dimensions  of  our  mutual  endeavor  .  .  .  and 
the  ultimate  test  of  our  success. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


EXPORT  EXPANSION  AND  REGULA- 
TION ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislativk  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  2696)  to  provide  for  continuation 
of  authority  for  the  regulation  and  ex- 
pansion of  exports,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SURRENDER  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  earlier  today  when 
the  distinguished  jimior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  made 
what,  to  me,  was  an  ill-advised  attack 
upon  the  distinguished  Vice  President 
of  our  counti-y  and  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  Senate. 

I  think  it  would  certainly  be  an  un- 
derstatement to  say  that  the  full  Sen- 
ate was  not  present  on  that  occasion. 

Thus,  it  falls  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama,  a  lifelong  Democrat  of 
sorts,  to  make  an  answer — and  answer 
should  be  made — and  to  express  my  dis- 
approval of  the  remarks  made  by  my 
good  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  concerning  the  Republi- 
can Vice  President. 

Before  doing  so,  though,  I  should  like 
to  praise  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  for  having  fought 
for  his  country  during  World  War  II. 
He  was  truly  a  hero  of  that  war. 

I  should  also  like  to  praise  the  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans,  including  the 
Vice  President  himself,  who  did  likewise, 
and  to  praise  those  other  millions  called 
into  service  during  the  Korean  war,  also 
including  the  Vice  President. 

I  should  like  particularly  to  praise 
those  other  millions  of  Americans  who 
continue  to  wear  the  uniform  of  their 
country  proudly.  Most  of  all,  those 
Americans  who  are  fighting  today  to 
keep  their  Nation's  commitments. 

None  of  us  has  any  corner  on  patriot- 
ism. All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  are  motivated 
by  love  of  country. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  are  some  of 
us  who  just  cannot  equate  surrender 
with  love  of  country. 

There  are  some  of  us  who  think  our 
country's  honor  is  as  important  as  any 
individual's  honor. 

There  are  some  of  us  who  feel  that  a 
pledge  made  by  the  United  States  to 
South  Vietnam  is  as  binding  as  a  hand- 
shake between  honorable  men. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  does  not  feel  that 
way. 

And  I  am  even  more  sorry  that  he 


questions  the  motives  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, who  merely  had  the  effrontery  to 
question  the  motives  of  some  of  the  Sen- 
ator's friends. 

The  junior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  no  monopoly  on  the  desire  for 
peace.  The  Vice  President  and  the  Presi- 
dent, however,  are  not  willing  to  make 
this  country  pay  the  price  of  surrender. 
The  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
seems  not  to  recognize  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  Fortunately,  however, 
most  other  Americans  seem  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  pay  tribute, 
too,  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  who,  I  believe,  is  a  great  patriot. 
I  believe  that  he  has  developed,  that  he 
has  grown  in  stature,  more  than  any 
member  of  the  new  administration  dur- 
ing its  10  months  in  ofBce. 

What  he  has  said  from  time  to  time 
has  made  a  whole  lot  of  sense  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama,  and  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  service  he  Is 
rendering  our  country. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  him  for 
the  service  he  is  rendering  as  Presiding 
OfiQcer  of  the  Senate. 

Certainly,  I  do  not  feel  that  he  should 
be  subjected  to  a  blistering  and  scathing 
attack  by  any  Member  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM— THE  WHYS  AND 
WHEREFORES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  few  edi- 
torials have  been  as  clear  and  succinct 
on  the  question  of  Vietnam  as  one  en- 
titled "An  Uncertain  Cause,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
October  15.  I  cannot  recommend  it  too 
highly — to  those  who  participated  in  the 
moratorium  that  day,  to  those  who  have 
denounced  President  Nixon's  Vietnam 
policy,  to  those  who  adv(wate  an  imme- 
diate and  unilateral  withdrawal.  I  would 
like  to  isolate  several  sections  as  f(x>d  for 
thought  for  those  who  fit  into  those  cate- 
gories: 

1.  .  .  .  Both  the  war  and  American  policy 
are  quite  different  than  they  were  in  March 
1968.  We  are  off  the  ladder  of  escalation  with 
its  terrifying  overtones.  President  NUon  is 
not  sending  more  troops;  he  Is  bringing 
them  home.  The  violence  is  not  headed  up 
and  out  of  control,  but  down  and  gradually 
less  unmanageable.  The  casualties  are  not 
climbing,  but  dropping. 

2.  .  .  .  the  policy  of  Vietnamlzatlon,  un- 
like the  strategy  of  gradual  escalation,  does 
provide  a  goal  Including  an  end  to  at  least 
the  American  part  of  the  fighting." 

3.  If  Hanoi  continues  unwilling  to  com- 
promise and  Vlbtnaxnizatlon  continues  to 
work,  the  pwllcy  could  result  in  an  Independ- 
ent and  non-Comxnunist  South  Vietnam. 
The  outcome  would  represent  a  clear  if  not 
unblemished  American  suooeea. 


4.  .  .  .  capitulation,  after  all,  would  carry 
unfathomable  costs  of  its  own.  It  probably 
would  lead  to  a  sickening  blood  bath  of  Viet- 
namese who  put  their  tturt  in  the  United 
States.  It  would  encourage  the  forces  of  in- 
stability and  discourage  the  forces  of  stabil- 
ity throughout  the  world,  including  places 
where  flare-up  could  mean  even  more  deaths 
than  in  Vietnam.  It  would  risk  an  Increas- 
ingly polarized  and  possibly  antl-ratlonal 
politics  here  at  home. 

5  the  spokesmen  who  do  call  for  im- 
mediate withdrawal  fail  to  see  that  there  is 
no  easy  way  out.  Just  as  they  fall  to  grasp 
the  important  changes  American  policy  has 
already  undergone. 

6  The  President  does  recognize  the  full 
extent  of  the  tragedy— that  Just  as  there  was 
no  easy  victory  there  vrtll  be  no  cheap  and 
easy  way  out.  He  has  cut  his  policy  toward 
getting  out  as  quickly  as  he  can  without 
courting  a  catastrophic  reaction. 

Mr  President,  those  pertinent  remarks 
contain  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the 
present  Vietnam  policy.  I  commend  the 
editorial  to  all  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  ..^  _.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

An  Uncektain  Cause 

The  catch  in  the  Vietnam  moratorium 
today  is  that  Its  two  levels  don't  °iesh. 
Tragic  symboliian  and  deep  emotions  are  fit- 
ting and  proper  in  expressing  grief  over  a 
tragic  wax.  But  it's  quite  another  thing  to 
sanctify  the  specific  policy  of  immediate 
and  complete  withdrawal. 

How  serlousJy  to  take  that  demand,  in- 
deed. Is  the  major  puzzle  of  the  day.  The 
organizers  of  the  moratorium  have  of  course 
been  demanding  precipitous  withdrawal. 
Complete  and  unilateral  withdrawal  has  been 
backed  by  some  Senators,  often  the  same 
ones  who  a  year  ago  were  hotly  denying 
they  held  any  such  idea.  A  good  many  of  the 
men  in  the  street  who  once  said  we  should 
win  or  get  out  are  now  quite  consistently 
saying  that  since  we  aren't  trying  to  win 
we  should  get  out. 

StlU,  not  even  the  moratorium's  organizers 
claim  that  aU  participants  actually  back  im- 
mediate withdrawal.  And  Indeed  a  bit  of  a 
coimter-trend  against  so  stark  a  specific  de- 
mand has  surfaced  among  some  who  are 
deeply  sympathetic  with  the  moratorium  on 
other  levels.  In  Congress,  the  antt-war  fire- 
brands found  they  had  to  tone  down  their 
resolutions  to  attract  signers.  Center-left 
politicians  like  Hubert  Humphrey  have  been 
backing  the  President,  and  center-left  pub- 
lications like  the  Washington  Post  have  been 
dismissing  outright  withdrawal  as  un- 
realistic. 

What  these  observers  recognize — and  what 
the  whole  moratorium  fails  to  recognize — is 
that  both  the  war  and  American  policy  are 
quite  different  than  they  were  in  March  1968. 
We  are  off  the  ladder  of  escalation  with  its 
terrifying  overtones.  President  Nixon  is  not 
sending  more  troops:  he  is  bringing  them 
home.  The  violence  is  not  headed  up  and 
out  of  control,  but  down  and  gradually  less 
unmanageable.  The  casualties  are  not  climb- 
ing, but  dropping. 

That  all  this  has  come  about  with  no 
adverse  effects  on  the  battlefield  has  Im- 
plications about  the  future  of  "Vietnamlza- 
tlon,"  a  policy  that  demands  not  victory  but 
merely  continued  stalemate.  Discount  all  the 
optimistic  reports :  Assume  that  growing  con- 
trol of  the  countryside  Is  a  computerized 
myth.  That  the  sharp  drop  in  enemy  in- 
filtration does  not  mean  his  strength  is 
falling.  That  the  growing  size  and  better 
equipment  of  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
does  not  mean  its  strength  is  rising.  Even 


then,  you  cannot  picture  recent  trends  as 
adverse. 

It's  also  highly  significant  that  the  poUcy 
of  Vletnamlzatlon,  unlike  the  strategy  of 
gradual  escalation,  does  provide  a  goal  In- 
cluding an  end  to  at  least  the  American  part 
of  the  fighting.  There  are  reports  that  the 
Administration  Is  hoping  to  withdraw  all 
the  combat  Infantry,  the  forces  that  take  the 
big  casualties,  within  a  year  or  so.  It's  not 
realistic  to  expect  that  logistics  troops  and 
aircraft  crews  can  be  brought  home  soon, 
but  perhaps  such  a  force  can  be  maintained 
by  professional  soldiers  and  other  volunteers. 
It  seems  to  us  difficult  to  quarrel  with  leaving 
behind  men  willing  to  put  their  own  lives  on 
the  line  to  redeem  their  nation's  promises. 

If  Hanoi  continues  unwilling  to  com- 
promise and  Vletnamlzatlon  continues  to 
work,  the  policy  could  result  in  an  independ- 
ent and  non-Communist  South  Vietnam. 
This  outcome  would  represent  a  clear  If  not 
unblemished  American  success.  Incredibly, 
the  possibility  of  any  kind  of  success  dis- 
turbs the  most  mUltant  protesters.  Sam 
Brown,  chief  spokesman  for  the  organizers, 
complains  that  President  Nixon's  policy 
"seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Johnson  poUcy. 
which  was  a  policy  of  military  victory."  But 
pray  tell,  what's  wrong  with  success — even 
victory — if  at  the  same  time  the  horrible 
costs  of  the  war  can  be  phased  out? 

All  the  more  so  since  capitulation  after 
all,  would  carry  unfathomable  costs  of  its 
own.  It  probably  would  lead  to  a  sickening 
blood  bath  of  Vietnamese  who  put  their 
trust  in  the  United  States.  It  would  encour- 
age the  forces  of  instability  and  discourage 
the  forces  of  stability  throughout  the  world, 
including  places  where  flare-up  could  mean 
even  more  deaths  tlian  In  Vietnam.  It  would 
risk  an  Increasingly  polarized  and  ix>sslbly 
antl-ratlonal  politics  here  at  home. 

Many  of  the  protesters  are  no  doubt  aware 
of  much  of  this,  and  still  quite  understand- 
ably want  to  pour  out  the  anguish  shared 
by  all  of  us — not  least  by  the  President.  But 
the  spokesmen  who  do  call  for  Immediate 
withdrawal  fall  to  see  that  there  is  no  easy 
way  out.  Just  as  they  fall  to  grasp  the  Im- 
portant changes  American  policy  has  already 
undergone. 

This  blindness  adds  a  sour  note  to  protests 
otherwise  quite  approijrlate  to  expressing 
grief,  and  perhaps  appropriate  to  attacking  a 
policy  of  escalation,  if  that  were  the  policy. 
This  lack  of  understanding  taints  the  talk 
about  an  "Immoral"  war,  the  hints  of  a  na- 
tional strike,  the  arrogant  use  of  the  war 
dead — some  of  whom  Just  conceivably  may 
have  believed  In  the  endeavor  for  which  they 
fought  so  gallantly. 

The  President  does  recognize  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  tragedy — that  Just  as  there  was 
no  easy  victory  there  will  be  no  cheap  and 
easy  way  out.  He  has  cut  his  policy  toward 
getting  out  as  quickly  as  he  can  without 
cotirtlng  a  cataistrophlc  reaction.  Against 
such  a  considered  policy,  a  call  for  mindless 
capitulation  hardly  strikes  us  as  the  makings 
of  a  holy  cause. 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  WOMEN'S 
WEEK 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
marics  the  observance  of  "National  Busi- 
ness Women's  Week"  throughout  the 
Nation.  I  take  this  occasion  to  salute  all 
the  business  and  professional  women  for 
their  achievements  and  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  progress  of  American  work- 
ing women  over  the  past  50  years. 


THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  Theodore 
R.  McKeldin,  former  Governor  of  Many- 
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land  and  foriter  mayor  of  Baltimore,  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  October  12 
dedication  of  the  new  Mahaska  Commu- 
nity YMCA-TWCA  Center  in  Oskaloosa. 
Iowa. 

His  remarks  on  the  Presidency  were 
both  timely  land  perceptive,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
In  the  Rxcoio. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  tto  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks     or    Theodore    R.     McKeldin.    at 

THE  Dedication  op  Mahaska  Center,  Oska- 
loosa, Iowa]  October  12,  1969 

Public  ofllcl4l8  many  times  are  sharply  re- 
minded that  14>  attempt  to  satisfy  everyone, 
to  take  a  mlddje-of-the-road  course  on  issues 
can  be  suicidal.  After  all.  on  a  highway  It  Is 
In  the  middle  lof  the  road  where  most  acci- 
dents take  plade. 

President  NJxon  is  beginning  to  experi- 
ence some  of  t^lB  reaction.  In  an  attempt  to 
keep  domestic  [peace,  to  satisfy  all  sides  to  a 
question,  he  Is  ^beginning  to  be  the  subject  of 
debate  and  crljtlclsm  by  both  sides.  Liberals 
find  fault  witi  one  administration  posture; 
conservatives  iake  exception  to  another.  In 
"this  pHUosophJcal  tug  of  war,  liberals  and 
"ConsCTTatlves  e^ren  sometimes  find  themselves 
unhappy  together  with  an  administration 
action.  Surely.J  Richard  Nixon  is  starting  to 
ask  himself  what  others  before  him  In  the 
Presidency  ha+e  asked:  What's  a  President 
to  do? 

The  answer  lis  quite  simply  that  a  Pres- 
ident must  d^  what  he  thinks  Is  best  for 
the  country,  ao  other  consideration  exists. 
No  other  crltema  of  Judgment  prevails. 

In  any  Presidential  decision,  the  country 
as  a  whole  abo^d  come  first,  and  since  Issues 
are  rarely  weighted  totally  to  one  side,  this 
means  that  aj  President  governed  by  his 
consideration  lor  everyone  must  be  prepared 
to  accept  the  (inevitable  result  of  Irritating 
someone.  Inde^.  if  we  could  ask  for  a  ba- 
rometer of  Residential  performance  we 
should  find  the  barometer  of  criticism  from 
the  political  spectrum  an  Indication  that  a 
President  is  indeed  doing  his   Job. 

Our  greatest  Presidents  have  understood 
this  maxim,  because  our  greatest  Presidents 
have  been  the  objects  of  the  greatest  abuse. 
From  Wasiilngton  to  Lincoln  to  the  Roose- 
velts  to  Johns  3n,  Presidents  pursuing  their 
convictions  of  lihe  good  for  the  entire  coun- 
try have  been  themselves  pursued  by  criti- 
cism from  literal  and  conservative  alike. 
Only  the  Presidents  possessing  a  misguided 
embracement  (if  one  philosophy  or  no  com- 
mitment at  a  1  to  the  total  country  have 
escaped  critlclnm.  And  many  times,  as  any- 
one who  has  teen  in  government  knows,  to 
avoid  criticism  Is  to  avoid  leadership. 

This  countr5  desperately  needs  leadership 
that  leads,  not  the  kind  that  follows.  We 
must  have  a  President  gn^'dlng  the  coun- 
try by  his  und<  rstandlng  of  where  this  coun- 
try must  be  heiided,  not  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  latest  opialon  poll.  We  must  have  a 
President  dedicated  to  searching  for  and 
making  the  rii;ht  decisions,  not  to  reading 
the  latest  editorials  or  perusing  the  think- 
ing of  the  heads  of  America's  various  orga- 
nized groups. 

The  result  oi  such  Independence  of  think- 
ing and  leadin  ;  is  Invariably  healthy  for  the 
country  and  hi  irmful  for  a  President's  popu- 
larity. But  altiough  President  Nixon  Is  be- 
ginning to  be  I  he  target  of  liberals  and  con- 
servatives, his  populEirlty  with  the  American 
public  remalni;  high.  The  country  at  large 
senses  his  com  ictlon  to  duty,  rather  than  to 
one  phllosopb  r.  and  the  direction  he  has 
set  for  his  a<  Imlnistration  of  cooling  the 
domestic  press  jres  of  Inflation  and  race  and 
the  foreign  pressures  of  war.  both  hot  and 
cold,  are  striking  remarkable  chords  in  the 
American  public  If  we  are  to  look  at  opinion 
polls,  we  find  uell  over  60 'c  of  the  American 


public  approves  of  President  Nixon's  per- 
formance. 

Presidents  are  always  being  confronted 
with  criticism  in  America.  For  we  are  not  a 
one  party,  one  philosophy,  one  Interested 
people.  Our  diversity  of  background  and 
thinking  has  made  us  a  great  country,  and 
It  has  forged  for  us,  out  of  the  fires  of  con- 
flicting opinions,  great  leaders.  Great  leaders 
are  those  who  do  not  shut  their  minds  to 
other's  views  and  to  new  ways  of  thinking. 
It  Is  unimaginative — and  damaging — for  a 
leader  to  pursue  one  approach  to  all  prob- 
lems. 

President  Nixon,  a  close  student  of  the 
American  Presidency,  has  demonstrated  In 
his  first  year  as  President  that  he  has  learned 
well  the  first  lesson  of  leadership:  To  have 
an  c^jen  mind  on  all  issues,  even  if  this 
opens  the  gates  of  debate  and  criticism. 
President  Nixon  can  feel  assured,  however, 
that  such  criticism  Is  invariably  closed  off 
by  the  performance  of  an  open  mind. 


SENATOR  EVERETT   McKINLEY 
DIRKSEN 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  like  so 
many  of  us.  Dr.  G.  S.  Bruland,  pastor 
of  the  First  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Hawarden,  Iowa,  was  an  admirer  of  our 
colleague,  the  late  Senator  Everett  M. 
Dirksen. 

After  Senator  Dirksen's  death.  Dr. 
Bruland  composed  a  poem  for  reading 
during  the  memorial  service  for  the 
minority  leader  at  the  Hawarden  Rotary 
Club. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  poem 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

EvEHETT  Dirksen 

(By  Godfrey  S.  BriUand) 

We  never  know  how  far  a  boy 

May  tread  up  rapid  streams 
When  he  is  mastered  by  the  Joy 

Of  early  fervid  dreams. 

But  Is  the  lad  endowed  with  health. 

And  viewing  towering  sights. 
And  owns  the  boyhood's  priceless  wealth 

Of  will,  he'll  reach  the  heights. 

There  lived  a  youngster  In  mid-west. 

And  Dirksen  was  his  name. 
His  visions  would  not  give  him  rest. 

But  prompted  him  to'ard  fame. 

When  this  bright  lad  became  a  man 

The  world  looked  up  to  see 
The  pattern  of  the  Maker's  plan, 

Which  grew  in  brilliancy. 

As  he  grew  wise  his  hopes  soared  high; 

His  will  became  the  force 
Which  answered  his  ambiUon's  cry, 

And  held  it  to  its  course. 

He  plunged  into  the  streams  of  life 

To  Join  great  citizens 
And  mingled  in  their  heat  of  strife, 

A  dedicated  man. 

He  fought  his  battles  and  he  won; 

Then  left  his  native  state 
To  take  his  place  in  Washington; 

His  seat  among  the  great. 

I  treasured  his  sincerity. 

And  praise  him  for  his  love 
To'ard  aged,  and  posterity. 

His  reverence,  too,  for  God. 

I  cherished  his  philosophy. 

His  heart  which  kept  its  youth; 
His  genuine  sincerity 

That  made  him  fight  for  truth. 

Deep  in  the  furrows  of  his  face 

Hid  springs  of  mirthful  wit, 
And  when  they  hurdled  into  space 

His  eyes  with  fun  were  lit. 


In  tribute  to  your  life  we  say: 

Move  on  and  never  stop. 
But  honor  the  eternal  Etey 

By  climbing  up,  and  upl 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONVENTION  ON  CONDUCT  OF  FISH- 
ING OPERATIONS  IN  THE  NORTH 
ATLANTIC 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
vote  on  Executive  D,  first  session,  91st 
Congress,  the  Convention  on  the  Conduct 
of  Fishing  Operations  in  the  North 
Atlantic. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  both  con- 
ventions at  the  same  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  both  conventions. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion on  Executive  D,  first  session,  91st 
Congress,  the  Convention  on  the  Conduct 
of  Pishing  Operations  in  the  North  At- 
lantic? On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  <Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  cMr.  Gore)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  'Mr.  McCarthy >, 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  <Mr. 
Tydings)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
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and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Gore)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MUNDT),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
SMi-rH),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits>  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Goodell)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the 
Senators  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits 
and  Mr.  Goodell),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  80, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allen 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Beilmon 

Bennett 

Bo£;gs 

Brooke 

Biirdlck 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Case 

Coot 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dole 

Dominick 

EUender 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbright 

Gravel 

Griffin 


Baker 

Bible 

Cannon 

Church 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ervin 


[No.  129  Ex.] 

YEAS— 80 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HolUnd 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Math  las 

McClellan 

McGee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Murphy 

NAYS— 0 


Muskie 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Russell 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith.  Maine 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Willlanis.  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING — 20 

Goldwater  Mundt 

Goodell  Pell 

Gore  Smith,  111. 

Javits  Sparkman 

Jordan.  Idaho    Stevens 


Kennedy 
McCarthy 


Tydings 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 


VIENNA  CGNVENTIQN  ON 
CONSULAR  RELATIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  Executive  E,  First  Ses- 
sion, 91st  Congress,  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  Consular  Relations. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation? On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  .  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore),  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton >,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman',  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senators  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible  and  Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland). 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore  > .  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman), 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith),  and  the  Senator  f"om  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Goodell)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Goldwater  ) ,  the 
Senators  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits 
and  Mr.  Goodell),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens), 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  81, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(No.  130  Ex.] 
YEAS— 81 


Aiken 

Brooke 

Cranston 

Allen 

Burdick 

Curtis 

AUott 

Byrd.  Va. 

Dodd 

Anderson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Dole 

Bayh 

Case 

Dominick 

Beilmon 

Cook 

EUender 

Bennett 

Cooper 

Paimin 

Boggs 

Cotton 

Fong 

Pvabrlgbt 

Mathlas 

Randolph 

Gravel 

McCleUan 

RiblcoB 

Orlffln 

McOee 

RxisaeU 

Gurney 

McOovem 

Saxbe 

Hansen 

Mclntyre 

Schwelker 

Harris 

MetcaU 

Scott 

Hart 

Miller 

Smith.  Maine 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Spong 

Hatfield 

Montoya 

Stennls 

Holland 

Moss 

Symington 

Holllngs 

Murphy 

Talmadge 

Hruska 

Muskie 

Thurmond 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Tower 

Inouye 

Packwood 

Tj'dlngs 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Williams.  N.J. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Pearson 

Williams.  Del. 

Long 

Percy 

Yarborough 

Magnuson 

Prouty 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Mansfield 

Proxmlre 

NAYS — 0 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Baker 

Ooldwater 

Mundt 

Bible 

Goodell 

Pell 

Cannon 

Gore 

Smith.  lU. 

Church 

Javits 

Sparkman 

E:agleton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stevens 

Eastland 

Kennedy 

Ervin 

McCarthy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing having  voted  in  the  affiimative,  the 
resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia. 


Mr. 


President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  return  to  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


EULOGIES  FOR  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
DIRKSEN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  able  major- 
ity leader.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
eulogies  for  the  late  Senator  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley  Dirksen  be  given  on  Wednesday. 
October  29.  commencing  at  1  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  make 
that  statement  in  order  that  Senators 
might  be  put  on  notice  and  have  ample 
time  In  which  to  prepare  their  eulogies 
for  that  occasion. 


EXPORT    EXPANSION    AND 
REGULATION  ACT  OF  1969 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  S.  2696,  to  provide 
for  continuation  of  authority  for  the 
regulation  and  expansion  of  exports,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONDALE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  my  asking  for  a 
brief  quorum  call,  without  the  Senator's 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  te  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  Senate  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  ih  order.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  nnay  proceed. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  begin  my  jdlscussion  on  the  pending 
bUl,  the  Senajtor  frc«n  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK)  hai  stated  that  shortly  he  will 
ask  me  soma  questions  relating  to  cer- 
tain restrictions  imposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conimerce,  and  I  look  forward 
to  that  colloquy. 

Mr.  President,  over  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  the  International  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee of  tl»e  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  bfegan  a  study  of  the  export 
control  laws.]  The  legislation  before  tlie 
Senate  today;  the  Export  Expansion  and 
Regulation  Act  of  1969,  is  the  result  of 
that  study.  li  is  a  direct  result  of  the  ex- 
haustive hearings  and  the  efforts  by  in- 
-  dividual  menibers  of  that  committee  per- 
"sonally  to  vitw  the  areas  and  talk  with 
the  leader^  concerned  about  the 
problems. 

Many  of  tie  members  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  contributed  to 
the  developnient  of  this  new  approach  to 
export  contrbl,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have 
shared  in  the  preparation  of  the  com- 
mittee-reported legislation.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  tnat  the  proposal  enjoys  a 
strong  bipartisan  support  and  is  a  prod- 
uct, in  additiion  to  those  of  us  on  the 
majority  sidi,  of  creative  contributions 
by  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee. 

Basically,  the  legislation  retains  U.S. 
control  over  I  exports  to  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries:  it  retains  the  President's 
flexibility  tq  administer  the  controls. 
At  the  same  lime,  it  updates  the  controls 
to  respond  t6  important  changes  In  the 
international  trade  picture  and  to  the 
needs  of  American  businessmen. 

The  bill,  reported  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Coijtimittee,  does  the  following: 

First,  declares  a  national  policy  of  en- 
couraging trade  in  peaceful  goods  and 
restricting  trade  in  goods  with  significant 
military  applications. 

Past  uncekainty  about  Government 
East-West  trade  policy  has  hampered 
American  business  exports,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  to-ade  balance.  The  language 
of  the  Exjjont  Control  Act  of  1949  con- 
veys U.S.  atttitude  against  trade  with 
Russia  and  Eastern  Europe,  regardless 
of  the  nature  oi  the  goods  sought  to  be 
exported.  Th^  new  policy  of  encouraging 
trade  reflectslthat  the  open  hostility  of  20 
years  ago  has  eased.  The  United  States 
must  take  advantage  of  changing  cir- 
cumstances iich  as  the  mood  expressed 
by  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A. 
Gromyko,  spiaking  this  year  in  Moscow 
to  the  Supreme  Soviet: 

We  are  for  ihe  development  of  good  rela- 
tions with  ttaei  United  States  and  would  like 
these  relation^  to  be  turned  Into  friendly 
ones  because  we  are  convinced  that  this 
would  correspqnd  to  the  Interests  of  both  the 
Soviet  and  Ai^erlcan  peoples. 


One  way  la  by  Increased  trade  which 
reduces  tensions  EUid  Increases  mutual 
contact  and  understandmg. 

Since  enactment  of  the  original  Ex- 
port Control  Act  in  1949,  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  have  acquired  the  capac- 
ity to  manufacture  sophisticated  items 
to  meet  their  own  needs.  What  they  do 
not  produce  themselves,  they  can  acquire 
from  almost  any  other  sophisticated  na- 
tion of  the  world.  While  the  categories 
of  nonmilltary  goods  which  might  reach 
Eastern  markets,  about  1,100  of  these 
goods  are  fully  available  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope from  other  free  world  sources.  These 
controls  have  little  or  no  effect  on  East- 
ern Europe.  They  simply  mean  that 
American  businessmen  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage competing  for  trade  in  Eastern 
markets. 

The  trade  statistics  reflect  this  disad- 
vantage: the  United  States  has  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  fastest  growing  market 
in  the  world.  At  a  time  when  the  United 
States  needs  to  increase  its  trade  balance 
surplus,  it  can  no  longer  afford  to  ig- 
nore a  vital  market  unless  some  over- 
riding national  objective  is  served. 

This  situation  is  deteriorating.  In  the 
quarterly  report  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1969,  the  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
ports that  U.S.  exports  to  the  U.S.SJl. 
and  the  other  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  during  the  first  quarter  of  1969 
totaled  $39.3  million.  This  was  a  de- 
crease from  exports  of  $62.5  million  in 
tiie  previous  quaiter  and  $55.2  million 
in  the  first  quarter  19C8.  Exports  to  these 
countries  in  the  first  quarter  1969  repre- 
sented 5  percent  of  total  U.S.  exports  for 
that  period. 

U.S.  imports  from  the  U.S.SJl.  and 
Eastern  Europe  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1969  amounted  to  $41.8  million,  a  de- 
crease from  the  $45.8  million  imported  in 
tlie  previous  quarter  and  from  the  $58.5 
million  imported  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1968.  First  quarter  imports  from  Eastern 
Europe  represented  0.6  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  imports  for  that  period. 

I  shall,  later  in  my  remarks,  indicate 
that  these  percentages  are  astonishingly 
beneath  the  standard  percentage  of 
world  trade  which  the  United  States 
enjoys  elsewhere  in  the  world.  I  think  a 
good  deal  of  what  might  be  called  pa- 
thetically weak  trade  with  that  area  of 
the  world  is  attributed  to  the  present 
law,  and  to  the  present  administration  of 
that  law  as  vested  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  by  -irtue,  ac  well,  as  reg- 
ulations under  which  that  act  is 
administered. 

The  committee  view,  set  out  in  its  re- 
port, is  "that  any  restriction  of  exports 
is  unwarranted  if  it  does  not  serve  some 
positive  function."  Although  the  size  of 
American  involvement  in  East-West 
trade  has  not  been  large,  export  control 
legislation  has  given  Department  of 
Commerce  administrators  control  over 
more  than  $30  billion  worth  of  exports 
per  year  to  all  countries  of  the  world. 
Therefore,  section  3  of  the  reported  bill 
declares  a  national  policy  of  encourag- 
ing trade  in  peaceful  goods  with  all 
countries  wiuh  which  we  have  diplomatic 
or  trading  relations  except  where  the 
President  shall  determine  otherwise. 


Section  3  silso  states  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  restrict  the  export  of 
goods  and  technology  which  would  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  military 
potential  of  any  nation  which  would 
prove  detrimental  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  Present  legis- 
lation contains  no  explicit  restrictive 
policy  statement. 

Section  12  or  the  new  bill  requires 
administration  of  the  export  controls 
in  effective  coordination  with  the  au- 
thority exercised  imder  section  414  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  the 
embargo  on  sales  of  military  items  to 
Commimist  nations. 

Second,  eliminates  "economic  poten- 
tial"  as  a  measure  of  whether  soods  may 
be  exported,  thus  removing  one  of  the 
major  restrictions  of  the  present  Export 
Control  Act. 

In  1949,  the  Soviet  war-ravaged  ecrn- 
omy  was  beginning  a  slow-rebuilding 
process.  Now,  the  Soviets  have  one  oi 
the  world's  most  self-sufficient  eco)i-- 
omies,  counting  on  imports  for  only  I'o- 
percent  of  their  gross  national  product. 
Russia  and  the  other  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  can  obtain  anything  they  need 
by  producing  it  themselves  or  purchasing 
it  from  our  allies. 

Trade  with  Commimist  nations  is  not 
a  form  of  aid.  All  imports  must  be  paid 
for,  and  the  money  for  imports  can  come 
only  through  exports  developed  by  in- 
vestment in  the  production  of  items  for 
export.  No  nation  can  gain  through  im- 
ports the  economic  advancement  it  is 
net  capable  of  providi.:g  for  itself;  trade 
quickens  the  economic  growth  of  both 
trading  partners.  In  the  world  of  1969, 
U.S.  denial  of  exports  to  Eastern  Europe 
on  the  ground  that  they  contribute  to 
the  "economic  potential"  of  these  na- 
tions is  an  act  of  self-denial,  restricting 
only  the  markets  and  sales  open  to  Amer- 
ican business. 

Application  of  the  test — whether  a  U.S. 
export  will  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  economic  potential  of  some 
nation — has  been  complicated  and  frus- 
trating. Inadequate  factual  evidence,  dif- 
ficult to  evaluate,  gives  rise  to  differences 
of  opinion  and  imder  a  rule  of  unanimity, 
delays  occur. 

Therefore,  the  legislation  we  consider 
today  removes  the  "economic  potential" 
test  from  the  operative  language  of  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1940  which  now 
provides  for  "denial  of  any  request  or  ap- 
plication for  authority  to  export  articles 
from  the  United  States — to  any  nation 
or  combination  of  nations  threatening 
the  national  security  of  tne  United  States 
if  the  President  shall  determine  that 
such  export  makes  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  military  or  economic  poten- 
tial of  such  nation  or  nations  which 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national 
security  and  welfare  of  the  Unite*'.  States. 

Third,  establishes  availability  of  com- 
parable products  from  other  sources  as 
a  consideration  in  licensing  of  exports. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  key  items 
which  this  measure  seeks  to  correct.  It  is 
ironic,  if  not  absurd,  that  today  there 
are  over  1,100  items  freely  available  from 
our  allies,  not  controlled  by  COCOM, 
which  can  be  purchased  by  cotmtries  of 


Eastern  Europe,  of  a  nonmilltary  nature, 
but  which  U.S.  businesses  cannot  sell  be- 
cause of  the  unilateral  restrictions  im- 
posed through  the  administration  of  our 
Export  Control  Act. 

It  is  manifest — it  is  obvious — that  such 
restrictions  in  no  way  aid  the  United 
States  and  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
coim tries  of  Eastern  Europe,  because  they 
simply  buy  elsewhere. 

The  present  policy  might  be  called  a 
pro-French  policy,  or  a  pro-English  or  a 
pro-West  German  or  a  pro-Italian  or  a 
pro-Japan  policy,  because  the  result  is 
simply  to  assure  them  markets  free  from 
U.S.  competition  and  to  deny  to  us  mar- 
kets that  in  many  cases  would  obviously 
be  ours,  or  in  which  we  could  compete, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  unilateral  policy  of 
self-denial. 

The  reported  Export  Expansion  and 
Regulation  Act  of  1969  sets  out  a  new  test 
for  export  licensing.  The  key  operative 
phrases  in  section  4(b)  provide  that  ex- 
press permission  and  authority  must  be 
sought  and  obtained  to  export  from  the 
United  States  to  any  nation  or  combina- 
tion of  nations  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  articles,  materials,  sup- 
plies, data,  or  information  sought  to  be 
exported  would  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  military  potential  of  such 
nation  or  nations  which  would  prove 
detrimental  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States  and  that  the  articles, 
materials,  supplies,  data,  or  information 
of  comparable  quality  and  technology  to 
that  sought  to  be  exported  are  not  read- 
ily available  from  other  sources.  It  is  fiu-- 
ther  provided  that  in  the  event  the  Pres- 
ident has  not  made  the  determination 
that  comparable  goods  are  not  available 
elsewhere,  he  may  still  require  express 
permission  and  authority  to  export  such 
item  if  he  determines  it  to  be  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  national  security  and 
includes  a  detailed  statement  with  re- 
spect to  that  action  in  the  next  quarterly 
report  submitted  pursuant  to  the  act 
after  the  action  is  taken. 

Testimony  by  American  businessmen 
before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee included  numerous  examples  of 
lost  sales  resulting  from  U.S.  export  con- 
trols. 

I  intend  to  give  some  of  those  examples 
later  in  my  remarks. 

Items  unilaterally  controlled  by  the 
United  States  are  normally  available  in 
comparable  kind  and  quality  from  a 
competitor  in  a  nation  which  does  not 
control  such  items.  While  the  American 
businessman  to  make  a  sale  must  seek 
a  license  which  may  be  denied  his  com- 
petitor— often  from  Western  Europe  or 
Japan — delivers  the  goods. 

Under  the  new  bill,  if  goods  are  avail- 
able outside  the  United  States,  they  must 
be  removed  from  the  export  control  lists 
unless  they  are  items  of  military  appli- 
cability or  the  President  decides  other- 
wise and  states  his  reasons. 

I  would  point  out  here  that  the  com- 
mittee very  clearly  sought,  in  this  metis- 
ure,  not  to  deny  the  President  any 
powers  that  he  might  need  to  control 
or  restrict  the  sale  of  items,  even  if 
available  from  other  countries,  if  in  his 
judgment  those  Items  should  be  con- 
trolled. In  no  sense  did  we  wish  to  re- 


strict the  President  or  the  scope  of  his 
powers. 

However,  recognizing  that  this  act  Is 
not  administered  personally  by  him,  but 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  by 
the  Export  Control  Office,  which  I  think 
has  been  unduly  conservative  in  this 
field  in  those  cases  where  items  are  freely 
available  elsewhere  and  are  not  of  mili- 
tary significance,  but  which  items  we 
nevertheless  unilaterally  restrict,  a  spe- 
cial report  to  Congress  giving  the  rea- 
sons justifying  the  present  action  would 
be  required  by  this  legislation,  so  that 
we  might  analyze  the  reasons  justifying 
the  action,  where  we  unilaterally  deny 
business  to  ourselves,  without  hurting 
the  Communists,  by  simply  transferring 
business  opportunities  to  our  Western 
allies. 

The  fourth  objective  sets  as  i>ollcy  the 
uniform  application  of  export  controls 
for  all  nations  with  which  the  United 
States  maintains  diplomatic  or  trade  re- 
lations except  where  specifically  desig- 
nated by  the  President  and  the  formula- 
tion of  uniform  export  controls  In  coop- 
eration with  all  nations  with  which  we 
have  defense  treaty  commitments. 

The  present  comprehensive  export 
schedule  lists  items  requiring  a  validated 
license  for  certain  countries.  All  export 
destinations  are  divided  into  seven  coun- 
try groups:  Group  S,  Southern  Rho- 
desia; Group  T,  all  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  except  Canada  and  Cuba; 
Group  W,  Poland  and  Rumania;  Group 
X,  Hong  Kong  and  Macao;  Group  Y, 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East 
Germany.  Estonia.  Hungary,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Outer  Mongolia,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.;  Group  Z,  Communist  China, 
North  Korea.  North  Vietnam,  and  Cuba; 
and  Group  V,  all  other  countries  except 
Canada. 

The  listing  of  countries  subject  to  ex- 
port controls  demonstrates  the  pwlitlcal 
nature  of  the  controls.  For  the  past  20 
years  the  United  States  has  attempted 
to  express  approval  or  disapproval  of 
political  developments  abroad  through 
the  granting  or  restricting  of  trade  con- 
cessions. Administrative  consideration  of 
license  applications  refiects  political 
events  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Although 
the  goal  of  uniform  treatment  and  trade 
concessions  may  be  impossible  under 
present  circimistances,  the  policy  ex- 
pressed in  section  3(3)  would  bring  ad- 
vantages both  to  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs  and  to  individual  Amer- 
ican businessmen. 

U.S.  export  controls  would  have  been 
completely  ineffective  without  the  co- 
operation of  Western  European  countries 
and  Japan.  The  NATO  countries  and 
Japan  cooperate  through  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  of  the  Cor\sultatlve 
Group — COCOM — to  license  the  ship- 
ment of  strategic  goods  to  Communist 
countries. 

I  emphasize  the  point  that  in  addition 
to  these  restrictions  foimd  In  the  Com- 
merce Department,  the  United  States, 
with  its  NATO  allies,  has  a  committee 
known  as  the  CCXJOM  Committee,  which 
coordinates  and  collectively  agrees  on  a 
list  of  items  which  none  of  the  nations 
may  agree  or  permit  to  be  sold  to  Eastern 
Europe. 


This  Is  another  protection  which  we 
have,  to  guarantee  that  items  of  impor- 
tant military  significance  may  not  be  sold 
by  us  or  by  any  of  our  allies.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  effective  means  the  United 
States  has  to  deny  Items  to  Etistem  Eu- 
rope which  we  feel  would  be  of  military 
significance,  which  are  generally  avail- 
able from  other  sources. 

If  there  is.  for  example,  an  item  pro- 
duced in  West  Germany  which  we  feel  to 
be  of  military  significance,  but  which  the 
West  Germans  do  not  wish  to  restrict 
and  which  is  not  restricted  by  COCOM, 
unilateral  U.S.  policy  concerning  the 
same  Item  really  has  no  applicability,  be- 
cause it  can  easily  be  purchased  by  those 
countries  from  West  Germany.  It  is  only 
through  COCOM  that  we  can  effectively 
Impose  an  International  standard  re- 
stricting to  any  significant  degree  sales 
in  Eastern  Europe  of  military  goods. 

The  COCOM  controls,  considerably 
fewer  and  less  restrictive  than  the  uni- 
lateral U.S.  controls,  apply  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Yugoslavia  and  to  China.  North 
Korea,  and  North  Vietnam.  American  at- 
tempts to  include  Cuba  in  the  COCOM 
controls  failed. 

The  NATO  countries  and  Japan,  meet- 
ing last  month,  agreed  to  relax  controls 
further  on  the  export  of  many  strategic 
goods  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Without  a  correspendlng  reduc- 
tion of  U.S.  controls,  American  business- 
men will  find  their  competitive  position 
weaker.  Ideally,  our  export  control  list 
should  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
COCOM  list  since  only  those  items  which 
are  under  a  mutual  Western  embargo 
will  be  effectively  prevented  from  reach- 
ing Eastern  Europe.  Therefore,  section 
3(4)  of  the  reported  legislation  declares 
the  poUcy  of  the  United  States  to  formu- 
late, reformulate,  and  apply  any  neces- 
sary controls  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  In  cooperation  with  all  nations 
with  which  the  United  States  has  de- 
ferise  treaty  commitments. 

In  other  words,  that  resposlbility  and 
that  power  remain  unimpaired,  and  this 
measure  reaffirms  our  desire  to  empower 
our  Government  to  continue  to  work 
through  COCOM  to  keep  from  the  hands 
of  the  Communist  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  those  items  of  military  signifi- 
cance which  collectively  we  decide  we 
should  keep  from  their  hands. 

The  fifth  objective  of  the  measure  is 
to  require  regular  consultation  between 
the  Government  and  American  business- 
men in  setting  export  standards  and 
licensing  procedures. 

Permit  me  to  say  here  that  the  com- 
mittee was  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
most  businessmen  who  testified  before 
us  confessed  that  the  whole  process  by 
which  their  applications  were  considered, 
delayed,  and  denied  was  something  that 
was  kept  entlrelj-  from  their  view.  They 
rarelv  knew  what  was  happening  to  their 
applications.  They  rarely  knew  who  was 
delaying  them,  who  was  denying  them, 
and  on  what  grounds;  and  when  action 
was  finally  taken,  many  times  weeks  or 
months  later,  the  reasons  were  not  pro- 
vided to  the  American  businessman;  he 
was  simply  told  that  his  application  was 
denied  or  granted. 
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Thus  there  Is  an  effort,  in  this  measure, 
not  to  deny  the  President  the  power  he 
needs,  but  to  make  certain  that  the 
American  businessman  involved  receives 
a  just  and  fa^  bearing  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  A^  views  heard  before  final 
action  is  take^. 

Witnesses  ibefore  the  International 
Finance  Sub<^ommittee  demonstrated  a 
wide  knowlediie  of  the  Eastern  European 
market  and  tie  problems  they  encounter 
with  export  controls.  The  administration 
of  any  law  is|aided  by  regular  consulta- 
tion with  thclse  who  must  live  with  its 
restrictions.  Therefore  section  5  of  the 
reported  bill  provides  that  in  addition  to 
seeking  information  and  advice  from 
various  executive  departments — as  is  the 
practice  und<r  current  export  control 
administraticai,  the  President's  desig- 
nated administrator  of  the  act.  consist- 
ent with  considerations  of  national  secu- 
rity, must  se«k  information  and  advice 
from  private  Industry.  In  addition,  sec- 
tion 4(a)  (2>  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to!  keep  American  business- 
men informed  of  changes  in  export  con- 
trol policies  aiid  procedures. 

The^ixth  objective  is  to  require  reports 
to  businessmen  by  Federal  agencies 
whenever  a  license  application  faces  de- 
lay or  denial,  with  specification  of  rea- 
sons, and  provides  opportunities  for 
businesses  to ,  provide  further  informa- 
tion that  majl  strengthen  their  applica- 
tions during  tjhe  licensing  process. 

The  businefsmen  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  sullcommittee  described  their 
lack  of  infomiation  during  the  licensing 
process.  Once  an  application  is  filed,  the 
applicant  is  mtable  to  ascertain  its  status, 
which  of  the  tgencies  consulted  is  hold- 
ing it  up,  ho^r  long  a  decision  will  take 
or  if  the  lice<ise  is  denied,  the  reasons. 

Section  8  of  the  act  requires  the  execu- 
tive branch,  iasofar  as  is  consistent  with 
national  secuifity.  foreign  policy,  and  ef- 
fective admiriistration,  to  inform  each 
prospective  exporter  of  the  considera- 
tions which  may  cause  his  export  license 
request  to  be  denied  or  delayed.  He  must 
be  informed  o<  circumstances  which  arise 
during  the  Gbvemment's  consideration 
of  the  application  which  delay  the  proc- 
ess or  are  cai^se  for  denial  and  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  supply  further  in- 
formation which  he  believes  may  resolve 
the  problem,  jf  the  license  is  denied,  the 
exporter  must;  be  advised  of  the  reasons. 

Seventh,  requires  streamlining  of  ap- 
plication anil  processing  procedures 
which  industr^  representatives  estimate 
now  cost  Ame^can  businessmen  as  much 
as  $100  million  per  year. 

Present  expfrt  documentation  require- 
ments are  needlessly  expensive  for  Amer- 
ican businessipen.  An  exporter  must  file 
and  have  authenticated  an  export  docu- 
ment prior  ta  the  date  of  shipping  in 
addition  to  the  export  license  which  he 
has  already  reiceived.  The  purpose  of  the 
export  document  is  a  check  on  the  li- 
censing, to  ascertain  that  goods  are  not 
being  shippedj  in  violation  of  a  license 
or  without  a  license.  However,  there  have 
been  virtualiyi  no  prosecutions  as  a  re- 
sult of  information  obtained  by  export 
documentation.  An  additional  purpose 
of  the  documents  is  to  obtain  trade  sta- 
tistics. Witnesses  claimed,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Cpmmerce  agreed,  that  sta- 


tistical information  could  be  obtained  on 
a  periodic  basis  rather  than  with  indi- 
vidual filings  for  each  export. 

Because  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  plans  for  reform  in  this  area,  section 
7(d)  only  requires  that  the  cost  of  ex- 
port documentation  be  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce must  periodically  review  documen- 
tation requirements  and  report  actions 
taken  to  reduce  costs  and  redtape. 

Eighth,  mandates  the  Office  of  Inter- 
national Trade  Promotion  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  reorganize  its 
efforts  in  order  to  promote  American 
trade  wherever  the  proportion  or  volume 
lags  behind  that  of  our  NATO  allies. 

The  East-West  trade  market  has  been 
growing  in  the  late  sixties  at  the  rate  of 
about  24  percent  a  year.  If  present  trends 
continue.  Eastern  Europe  by  1980  will 
have  a  market  the  same  size  as  the  U.S. 
market  today.  Total  East-West  trade  in 
1967  with  the  West  was  over  $15  billion. 
In  1966,  the  United  States  had  4  percent 
of  this  market;  in  1967  the  U.S.  share  of 
the  market  decreased  to  between  2.5  and 
3  percent  of  total  East-West  trade.  Three 
Western  countries  in  1967  did  five  times 
as  much  trade  with  the  Soviets  and  five 
others  did  three  times  as  much  as  the 
United  States  in  the  Eastern  European 
market.  The  United  States  trails  behind 
Sweden  and  Austria,  accounts  for  less 
than  one-half  the  volume  of  Italy  and  of 
France,  less  than  one-third  the  volume 
of  Japan  and  of  Britain,  and  less  than 
one-sixth  the  volume  of  West  Germany. 
The  trend  continued  downward  in  1968, 
and  the  Export  Control  quarterly  report 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1969  showed  that 
in  addition  to  lagging  proportionately  as 
the  market  increases,  U.S.  exports  to 
Eastern  Europe  actually  decreased : 

U.S.  exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  other 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  during  the  first 
quarter  1969  totaled  $39.3  million.  This  was 
a  decrease  from  exports  of  .  .  .  $55.2  million 
In  the  first  quarter  1968. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  during 
the  second  quarter  1969  "license  applica- 
tions for  commodities  valued  at  $70  mil- 
lion were  denied  for  export  to  Eastern 
Europe." 

I  must  add  that  American  corpora- 
tions are  trading  a  great  deal  more  with 
Eastern  Europe  than  official  figures 
show.  This  trade,  which  may  nm  as  high 
as  $300  or  $400  million  a  year,  is  carried 
on  through  American  subsidiaries  in 
Western  Europe. 

The  language  of  the  present  Export 
Control  Act  conveys  the  attitude  that 
trade  with  Eastern  European  countries 
is  against  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the 
goods  involved.  The  realities  of  our  im- 
proving relationships  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  and  of  our 
poor  showing  in  a  promising  trade  mar- 
ket signal  the  need  for  a  change  in  legis- 
lative emphasis.  Section  4(a)  of  the  new 
bill  directs  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  promote  East-West  trade  in  peaceful 
goods  as  an  indication  that  such  trade 
is  not  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  as  a  tool  in  securing 
additional  markets  for  American  prod- 
ucts. The  section  also  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  review  the  present 
commodity  control  lists  and  make  the 


changes  which  would  further  trade  in 
peaceful  goods. 

Ninth,  establishes  an  Elxport  Expan- 
sion Commission  to  study  ways  of  ex- 
panding peace  trade  and  report  back  to 
Congress  within  a  year. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  in  addi- 
tion to  U.S.  export  control  legislation 
which  limit  U.S.  participation  in  East- 
West  trade.  Although  Eastern  Europeans 
complain  that  U.S.  export  control  legis- 
lation is  an  important  inhibiting  factor 
in  our  trade,  it  is  probably  more  the 
uncertainty  and  delay  in  receiving  li- 
censes than  the  actual  restrictions  which 
make  this  a  significant  factor  in  trade 
relations. 

Since  1964  the  Export-Import  Bank 
has  been  prohibited  from  lending  its 
own  funds  for  the  financing  of  American 
exports  to  any  Communist  country,  and 
since  February  1968,  the  Bank  has  been 
prohibited  from  guaranteeing  or  insur- 
ing loans  extended  by  private  lenders  to 
finance  American  exports  to  Communist 
countries.  Before  the  Eximbank  credits 
to  Communist  countries  were  cut  off, 
Russia  and  Eastern  European  countries 
had  to  prove  their  credit  worthiness  to  a 
greater  extent  than  was  required  of  other 
nations  although  there  has  never  been  a 
default  on  a  Western  transaction  with 
any  Eastern  European  nation. 

With  the  exceptions  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland,  Eastern  European  nations  pay 
the  prohibitively  high  Smoot-Hawley 
rates  for  their  products.  The  lack  of 
most-favored-nation  treatment,  a  rou- 
tine concession  to  most  nations  of  the 
world,  is  a  serious  barrier  to  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  East-West  trade.  The  most- 
favored-nation  clause  has  been  grad- 
ually extended  to  most  of  the  Eastern 
countries  by  a  very  large  number  of 
Western  countries.  Refusal  to  apply  it 
may  be  regarded  as  an  exception  except 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States. 

If  Eastern  European  countries  are  to 
participate  in  greater  trade  with  the 
United  States,  they  will  have  to  pay  for 
their  imports  with  increased  exports 
since  credit  is  difficult  to  obtain.  To  ex- 
port, the  products  must  be  competitive 
with  highly  sophisticated  Western  prod- 
ucts and  sold  with  techniques  which  will 
meet  Western  consumer  demands.  A 
dialog  to  help  the  Eastern  Europeans  find 
markets  is  engaged  in  everywhere  except 
the  United  States. 

Section  10  of  the  new  bill  is  an  at- 
tempt to  meet  some  of  the  basic  difficul- 
ties in  East-West  trade.  It  proposes  a 
Commission  composed  of  15  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  study  ways  in 
which  exports  can  be  increased,  partic- 
ularly to  Eastern  Europe,  without  jeop- 
ardizing the  national  security.  The  Com- 
mission is  to  coordinate  its  activities  with 
the  National  Export  Expansion  Council 
and  report  to  Congress  within  1  >ear. 

Tenth,  retains  short  supply  controls 
and  the  antiboycott  provisions  of  pres- 
ent legislation. 

Section  4  contains  two  provisions  car- 
ried over  from  the  present  Export  Con- 
trol Act.  One  allows  export  controls  to 
be  exercised  to  protect  the  domestic  econ- 
omy from  the  excessive  drain  of  scarce 
materials.  The  other  implements  the 
language  in  section  3(6)  In  opposing  re- 
strictive   trade    practices    or    boycotts 
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fostered  or  imposed  by  foreign  coimtries 
against  other  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  States;  that  is,  the  Arab  boycott 
against  Israel. 

Eleventh,  retains  the  violations  pro- 
visions of  present  legislation  with  the 
addition  that  a  violation  of  the  act  be  a 
knowing  one. 

Section  6  provides  court-Imposed  fines 
of  imprisonment  for  willful  or  knowing 
violatioiw  of  the  act.  In  addition,  the 
Government  agency  involved  may  impose 
a  civil  penalty.  The  amount  of  punish- 
ment authorized  is  the  same  as  In  present 
legislation.  I  believe  that  both  the  history 
of  export  control  and  the  testimony  of 
businessmen  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finance  justify  the  pro- 
posed legislative  changes. 

The  Export  Control  Act  was  first 
adopted  in  1949  when  the  dangers  of  the 
cold  war  were  most  immediate.  Europe, 
still  weak  from  World  War  n,  appeared 
a  ready  target  for  a  Communist  take- 
over led  by  Joseph  Stalin.  America's  eco- 
nomic strength,  unscarred  by  the  war, 
was  our  best  weapon  for  strengthening 
Europe.  At  that  time,  to  deny  Russia — 
also  ravaged  by  World  War  n — the  bene- 
fits of  American  trade  and  technology 
was  a  logical  cold  war  tactic.  Today,  20 
years  later,  both  the  economic  and  for- 
eign policy  justifications  for  the  old  act 
are  gone. 

Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe  and 
Russia  have  recovered  their  economic 
health. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  days  of  Joseph 
Stalin  have  ended.  I  am  not  endorsing 
everything  I  see  in  Eastern  Europe,  but 
I  do  see  many  developments  there  that 
are  quite  encouraging.  I  see  trade  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  process  in  de- 
veloping stable  countries  in  charge  of 
their  own  affairs,  and  in  the  movement 
toward  economic  independence  in  East- 
em  Europe. 

And  I  see  trade  as  an  indispensable 
opportunity  for  broadening  imderstand- 
ing  between  our  people  and  theirs. 
Through  trade  we  can  increase  Eastern 
contacts  with  American  businessmen. 
TTirough  trade  we  can  increase  Eastern 
participation  in  international  institu- 
tions and  responsibilities.  Through  trade 
we  can  increase  the  stakes  of  both  East 
and  West  in  peaceful  relations. 

But  what  about  the  war  in  Vietnam?  Is 
this  a  wise  time  to  talk  about  increasing 
trade  with  Communist  countries? 

The  type  of  trade  we  would  allow  has 
no  material  relationship  to  what  is  going 
on  in  Vietnam.  This  legislation  continues 
the  prohibition  on  U.S.  trade  with  North 
Vietnam.  Most  of  the  Eastern  European 
countries  trade  only  to  a  very  limited, 
pro  forma  extent  with  North  Vietnam; 
our  exports  to  them  are  primarily  agri- 
cultural commodities.  And  neither  our 
present  level  of  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  nor  any  foreseeable  growth  could 
have  an  effect  on  military  goods  supplied 
to  Vietnam.  The  Soviet  Union  is  self- 
sufficient  in  arms  production  and  Is  a 
major  supplier  of  weapons  outside  its 
borders  to  such  places  as  the  Middle  East 
and  Nigeria. 

Recognizing  that  times  have  changed 
and  that  the  United  States  cannot  in- 
fluence Its  allies  to  suspend  trade  with 
the  Chinese,  let  alone  the  Soviet  Union, 


a  more  realistic  approach  to  war  and 
the  trade  question  is  to  use  trade  as  an 
"offensive  weapon,"  designed  to  Influence 
the  attitudes  of  those  in  Communist 
countries. 

At  a  time  when  we  worry  whether  our 
"national  interests"  should  allow  us  to 
trade  with  Russia,  the  Russians  continue 
to  supply  us  with  platinum  for  our  basic 
military  and  space  industries  and 
chrome  ore  which  we  must  have  to  meet 
our  needs  in  Vietnam.  One  of  our  tradi- 
tional sources  of  chrome  ore,  Rhodesia, 
is  subject  to  trade  sanctions,  so  we  are 
relying  more  heavily  than  ever  on  the 
Russians  for  chrome  ore. 

Ideally,  trade  should  be  neutral,  regu- 
lated only  by  the  marketplace,  and  until 
World  War  U,  the  U.S.  Government  re- 
stricted exports  only  in  time  of  war  or 
special  emergency.  When  the  war  ended, 
trade  restrictions  continued — but  the 
enemy  changed:  it  became  any  nation 
under  the  control  of  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment. The  Export  Control  Act  of  1949 
declares : 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  use 
Its  economic  resources  and  advantages  In 
trade  with  Communist-dominated  nations 
to  further  the  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States. 

The  policy  has  been  implemented  by 
complicated  administrative  export  con- 
trols giving  Department  of  Commerce 
officials  control  over  more  than  $30  bil- 
lion worth  of  exports  per  year  to  all 
countries  of  the  world.  No  speciflc 
Government  authority  is  necessary  for 
American  businesses  to  participate  in  in- 
ternational trade,  but  each  shipment  out 
of  the  United  States  is  subject  to  some 
sort  of  control. 

The  first  step  for  an  exporter  is  to 
determine  whether  his  product  may  be 
shipped  under  a  general  license  or 
whether  it  requires  an  individually  vali- 
dated license.  A  vaUdated  license  applica- 
tion, accompanied  by  a  "firm  order"  from 
the  importer  for  "the  item,  takes  on  the 
average  4  weeks  to  be  processed  through 
the  Office  of  Export  Control.  The  proc- 
essing may  include  review  by  an  inter- 
departmental committee  consisting  of 
representatives  from  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  State,  Defense,  Treasury,  and 
sometimes  from  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Agency,  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency. 

The  exporter's  problems  increase  if  it 
is  his  American  subsidiary  in  Western 
Europe  that  wishes  to  obtain  a  license. 
The  subsidiary,  and  even  Western  Euro- 
pean importers  with  no  connection  with 
the  United  States,  must  sign  a  form 
promising  no  transshipment  of  the  goods 
without  U.S.  approval.  If  a  manufacturer 
in  a  Western  European  country  wishes 
to  purchase  a  component  part  for  a 
larger  item,  he  is  better  off  purchasing 
the  component  from  a  non-American 
soiu-ce  so  he  can  avoid  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  U.S.  permission  to  ship  the 
larger  item  out  of  his  own  coimtry. 

American  businessmen  complain  that 
licensing  delays,  the  requirement  that 
a  "firm  order"  accompany  eswih  license 
application,  the  refusal  to  give  advisory 
opinions  on  the  probability  of  license  ap- 
proval, and  redtape  all  lose  sales  In  East- 


ern Europe  and  probably,  more  often 
than  not,  prevent  American  businesses 
from  trying  to  develop  the  market.  Of 
more  importance  than  the  liceivses  de- 
nied are  the  applications  not  received — 
deterred  by  the  maze  of  paperwork  and 
bureaucracy. 

Most  businessmen  engaged  in  East- 
West  trade  will  complain  in  private  about 
the  complicated  applications,  the  long 
delays,  and  the  barriers  associated  with 
export  licenses.  A  number  of  Important 
American  businesses  described  the  prob- 
lems they  have  encountered  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance. 
For  example,  Bendix  International  re- 
ceived a  $400,000  order  for  precision 
measuring  and  gaging  equipment  for 
production-line  gaging  of  auto  parts  for 
truck  engine  production  at  the  Lihachev 
Moscow  Auto  Works.  After  more  than  4 
months  delay,  the  Office  of  Export  Con- 
trol denied  the  license.  The  Soviets 
promptly  purchased  the  same  equipment 
from  a  Bendix  afOliate  in  England.  The 
American  Bendix  Corp.  estimates  that 
the  business  they  lost  had  a  total  po- 
tential of  several  million  dollars  over  the 
next  2  or  3  years. 

The  same  company  estimates  that  it 
is  losing  an  armual  potential  sales  vol- 
ume of  $1  million  for  mass  spectrometers, 
semiconductors,  and  process  gas  chro- 
matographs  to  be  sold  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  European  countries. 
The  business  currently  goes  to  competi- 
tors in  Germany,  England,  Italy,  and  the 
Netherlands. 

A  letter  from  David  Packard,  then 
president  of  Hewlett-Packard,  one  of  the 
largest  electronics  firms  in  the  coimtry. 
described  the  impact  of  the  high  level 
of  imilateral  U.S.  controls  on  the  Hew- 
lett-Packard product  line: 

Tliese  controls,  which  are  not  duplicated 
by  the  other  CO(X)M  countries,  affect  6%  of 
our  sales  to  friendly  Western  countries  and 
a  huge  53%  when  we  deal  with  the  USSR  and 
other  Eastern  European  countries  excluding 
Poland  and  Komania.  In  fact,  In  this  latter 
category,  we  are  able  to  sell  only  (3  out  of 
every  $100 — mainly  medical  equipment  such 
as  electrocardlogrs-phs — without  restriction 
under  General  License.  In  contrast.  West  Eu- 
ropeaoi  and  Japanese  competitors  with  sim- 
ilar product  mixes  can  sell  $56  out  of  every 
$100  to  Eastern  Europe  without  restriction. 
In  every  instance  we  have  investigated  we 
have  found  similar  Items  to  be  available 
from  non-U.S.  sources. 

Hewlett-Packard  presented  more  sta- 
tistics before  the  subcommittee.  Between 
January  1,  1968,  and  March  31,  1969.  the 
company  received  decisions  on  104  li- 
cense applications,  and  the  median  time 
required  to  process  the  applications  was 
4  weeks.  Adding  an  estimated  2'2  weeks 
preparation  time  to  this  figure  gives  a 
median  total  delay  of  about  7  weeks. 
Only  2  percent  of  the  applications  were 
rejected. 

Their  specific  problems  with  licensing 
include  the  loss  of  an  order  from  a  Rus- 
sian purchasing  organization  for  10 
9100A  calculators,  valued  at  $55,000,  to 
West  European  suppUers  because  the 
American  calculators  required  licensing 
and  thus  could  not  be  sold  "off  the  floor" 
during  a  recent  exhibition.  The  second 
case  involves  the  loss  of  a  considerable 
number  of  orders  for  digital  voltmeters 
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throughout  Eastern  Europe.  U.S.  export 
license  applications  for  these  products 
have  been  consistently  denied,  although 
comparable  digital  voltmeters  are  made 
by  a  number  o  West  European  suppliers 
v/ho  are  only  loo  happy  to  supply  them 
to  the  East  Eui  opean  market. 

The  Electronic  Industries  Association 
provided  further  examples  of  licensing 
difficulties  resulting  in  lost  business  for 
American  com|>anies.  In  October  1968  a 
large  Americaji  manufacturer  received 
an  inquiry  from  a  licensee  in  Italy  who 
had  a  prospective  customer  in  Rumania 
for  three  200,qoo  kilowatt  turbine  gen- 
erators costing  more  than  $2  million 
each.  In  early  I  December  the  manufac- 
turer filed  a  lioense  application  with  the 
OfBce  of  Export  Control.  On  January  30, 
1969,  with  no  iiiformation  or  decision  yet 
from  the  OfiBce  of  Export  Control,  the 
manufacturer  received  a  letter  from  the 
licensee  advising  that  the  prospective 
customer  had  d|ecided  to  order  the  equip- 
ment from  another  source. 

Beginning  in  1967,  a  manufacturer  of 
electronic  components  received  orders 
from  Peland  |or  tantalum  capacitors. 
Export -applications  were  denied,  and 
subsequently  t^e  manufactiu-er  learned 
that  the  same  iarts  were  obtained  from 
a  number  of  soirees  in  Prance  and  Itajy. 
The  estimated  business  lost  was  between 
$50,000  and  $ipo,000  per  year.  Another 
manufacturer  Estimates  that  orders  to- 
taling $3,600,000  for  semiconductors 
from  customer^  in  Czechoslovakia,  Ro- 
mania, and  Bulgaria  were  lost  during 
1968  because  of;  export  controls. 

In  1965  crucial  decisions  were  made 
about  the  type  if  color  TV  system  which 
woiild  be  useq  In  Europe.  Americans 
hoped  that  a  siiigle  system  of  color  TV, 
the  tested  American  NTSC,  would  be 
adopted,  both  if  or  the  business  which 
would  come  to  American  suppliers  and  in 
the  interests  of  international  stand- 
ardization of  communications  systems. 
However  for  Europe  to  adopt  the  Ameri- 
can system,  the  united  States  had  to  give 
assurances  thai  the  components  would 
be  available  thnoughout  Euiope,  includ- 
ing Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. After  extended  negotiations,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  indicated  that 
approval  would  be  given  for  the  neces- 
sary export  licenses,  but  the  grant  was 
qualified  to  such  an  extent  that  the  de- 
cision was  neltiier  timely  nor  helpful. 
Europe  eventually  adopted  not  NTSC, 
but  two  other  cc  lor  systems,  and  the  loss 
to  American  business  has  been  con- 
servatively estiriated  at  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  Foxboro  Co.  pays  a  penalty  for 
late  shipment  :rom  a  European  plant 
because  the  total  order  includes  a  few 
pai-ts,  instrumer  ts  for  measuring  acidity, 
alkalinity,  or  turbidity,  subject  to  U.S. 
export  controls  Licensing  delays  nor- 
mally run  from  4  to  8  weeks,  thus  de- 
laying the  entire  shipment.  The  com- 
pany reports  two  or  three  situations  of 
this  type  a  year  which  result  in  losses  of 
goodwill  and  caj;h. 

General  Radiq  Co.  received  an  order  in 
November  1967,  through  their  Zurich  of- 
fice from  a  customer  in  Czechoslovakia 
for  a  digital  fr»iuency  meter.  In  Febru- 
ary, aVz  monthj  later,  their  export  ap- 
plication was  rejected.  In  October  1968, 


after  a  nimiber  of  efforts  to  obtain  a  re- 
view of  the  decision  the  Department  of 
Commerce  suggested  that  General  Radio 
resubmit  the  application,  but  by  then 
the  customer  had  purchased  a  similar 
product  elsewhere. 

In  1963,  National  Research  Corp.  ap- 
plied for  an  export  license  to  ship  a 
small  vacuum  pump  and  baffle  to  a  cus- 
tomer in  Hungary.  The  license  was  de- 
nied, the  firm  appealed  and  7  months 
later,  the  license  was  -granted.  The  cus- 
tomer refused  to  accept  the  product  7 
months  late. 

The  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  the  developer  of  magnetic 
tape,  now  finds  itself  competing  with 
qualified  manufacturers  of  video  and 
computer  tape:  two  firms  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  two  from  Fi-ance,  one 
in  Belgium,  a  German  firm,  and  four 
Japanese  companies.  Foreign  buyers  are 
switching  from  wire  to  magnetic  tape 
for  almost  all  communications  purposes, 
but  American  sellers  are  not  sharing  this 
market  as  fully  as  they  should  because 
magnetic  tape  is  on  the  U.S.  export  con- 
trol list  and  subject  to  licensing  delays. 

For  example,  Minnesota  Mining  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  a  Swiss 
firm  to  which  they  had  made  a  bid  for 
the  sale  of  video  tape : 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  It  would 
be  too  long  to  supply  you  with  all  the  in- 
formation you  require  In  order  to  get  ap- 
proval of  the  Department  of  Commerce  In 
Washington  and  much  to  our  regret  we  will 
for  the  time  being  have  to  use  other 
products. 

Another  letter  to  Minnesota  Mining 
reads : 

Your  statement  regarding  the  long  de- 
livery time  due  to  the  procurement  of  the 
export  license  surprises  us  greatly.  For  com- 
parison we  might  quote  we  recently  pur- 
chased these  magnetic  tapes  na  the  sup- 
pliers of  the  computers,  for  example,  the 
British  ICT,  and  we  have  gotten  the  mer- 
chandise always  promptly,  In  many  cases 
even  within  one  week. 

A  third  letter  to  Minnesota  Mining: 
Due  to  your  letter  dated  April  26,  1968,  we 
have  contacted  V  O  Sojuzchimexport,  Mos- 
cow, concerning  the  Information  reqiaested 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  .  .  .  Now, 
we  have  been  informed  by  V,  O  Sojuzchimex- 
port that  by  the  delayed  handling  of  this 
matter  they  have  covered  meanwhile  their 
requirements  through  other  channels. 

Control  Data  Corp.  submitted  a  pro- 
posal to  Industrialimport,  an  agency  of 
the  Rumanian  Government,  for  the  li- 
censing of  one  of  their  computer  systems. 
Control  Data  began  negotiations  with 
the  OflBce  of  Export  Control  in  August 
1968,  to  obtain  the  necessary  licenses; 
the  situation  became  academic  in  De- 
cember when  the  Rumanian  Government 
signed  a  licensing  agreement  with  Plan 
Calcul  in  France,  a  company  known  as 
CII.  In  addition  to  the  delay,  Control 
Data  was  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the 
Rumanian  Government  obtained  three 
contracts  from  West  European  computer 
manufacturers  for  third  generation  com- 
puters which  contain  IC  circuitry;  Con- 
trol Data  was  able  to  propose  only  a 
second  generation  computer  because  of 
U.S.  export  controls.  The  loss  of  the  con- 
tract was  a  loss  of  several  million  dol- 
lars for  U.S.  trade  statistics. 

Yugoslavia  is  treated  under  the  Com- 


modity Export  Act  as  a  Western  Euro- 
pean nation  in  most  instances.  A  vali- 
dated export  license  had  been  granted 
Control  Data  to  ship  a  computer  to  a 
Yugoslav  electronics  firm.  The  dedication 
of  the  system,  involving  a  number  of 
local  dignitaries,  was  scheduled  for  Octo- 
ber 1968.  during  the  annual  trade  fair. 
At  the  last  moment,  spare  parts  were 
needed  to  replace  some  parts  damaged  in 
shipping  the  computer  to  Yugoslavia. 
Control  Data  had  the  spare  parts  in  its 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  supply  depot.  But 
Yugoslavia,  treated  as  a  Western  nation 
for  purposes  of  export,  is  not  with  regard 
to  spare  parts.  Therefore,  Control  Data 
had  to  ship  the  spare  parts  from  the 
United  States  under  separate  export 
license:  they  did  not  arrive  in  time  for  the 
dedication. 

While  Control  Data  has  waited  up  to  a 
year  and  a  half  for  the  Office  of  Export 
Control  to  act  on  a  license,  the  British 
competing  firm.  International  Computers 
Limited  has  opened  an  OfBce  in  Moscow. 
Two  British  computers  have  been  de- 
livered to  China,  and  two  more  are  on 
order  from  a  firm  that  is  10  percent 
owned  by  the  British  Government. 

International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
lost  more  than  $10  million  in  an  order 
for  a  switching  system  and  radio  equip- 
ment for  the  Post  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Administration  in  Hungary.  The 
switching  system  could  be  exported  with- 
out a  license,  but  the  radio  equipment 
connected  with  it  was  subject  to  export 
control.  ITT  negotiators,  unable  to  obtain 
advice  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, lost  the  order  to  a  competitor  who 
did  not  have  to  comply  with  export 
restrictions. 

In  1967,  ITT  delivered  a  navigational 
system  under  U.S.  license  to  an  Eastern 
European  Country.  In  1968,  an  order  for 
spare  parts  was  received  involving  $124 
worth  of  U.S.  components.  The  export 
license  application,  submitted  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1968,  was  approved  on  April  24, 
1969. 

Another  ITT  customer  had  purchased 
a  number  of  maritime  radios  which  could 
be  shipped  without  obtaining  a  validated 
license.  However  when  the  customer  de- 
cided to  manufacture  the  radio  himself 
under  a  licensing  agreement  with  ITT, 
the  Office  of  Export  Control  refused  ex- 
cept on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  authorize 
ITT  to  ship  the  supporting  U.S.  com- 
ponents so  the  customer  could  manu- 
facture the  marine  equipment. 

SATRA  Corporation,  a  trade  organiza- 
tion, applied  for  an  export  license  to  ship 
spectroscopes  to  the  Soviet  Union.  After 
4  or  5  months  an  approval  was  granted, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  Soviets  had 
purchased  the  items  from  Holland.  In 
1962,  a  SATRA  license  to  ship  $20  mil- 
lion worth  of  stainless  steel  tubes  to  the 
Soviet  Union  was  denied;  the  ordf  was 
promptly  filled  by  companies  in  Great 
Britain,  West  Germany,  and  Australia. 

In  1968  and  the  beginning  of  1969  at 
least  10  license  applications  were  denied 
U.S.  companies  for  shipments  to  Russia. 
The  applications  covered  potential  sales 
of  $30  million,  and  all  of  those  sales  have 
gone  to  Western  Eiu'opean  or  Japanese 
companies.  The  products  Involved:  pre- 
cision pulse  generators,  logging  perforat- 
ing units,  strobocons,  hydrocracking 
plants  and  catalyst  production  technol- 
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ogy,  a  vacuum  electric  furnace  for  ther- 
mal treating  of  balls  for  ballpoint  pens, 
photoplates  and  developers,  film  plants, 
and  complete  equipment  for  the  produc- 
tion of  magnetic  disk  memory  tape. 

Another  trade  consultant  described  the 
potential  sale  of  a  plant  and  the  techni- 
cal know-how  to  produce  certain  chemi- 
cals for  Insecticides  In  Russia.  Several 
months  elapsed  before  the  export  license 
was' approved.  When  it  was,  a  Japanese 
company  had  already  sold  a  readily 
available  similar  facility  to  the  Russians 
at  a  competitive  price. 

Often  the  Office  of  Export  Control 
suggests  that  the  quantities  indicated  on 
a  license  application  be  reduced  even 
though  there  is  no  objection  to  the  item 
Itself.  The  larger  amounts  might  give 
rise  to  criticism  from  opponents  of  East- 
West  trade  simply  due  to  the  size  of  the 
transaction.  A  series  of  smaller  amounts 
with  successive  applications  for  licensing 
does  not  appeal  to  the  buyer  who  will 
order  elsewhere  rather  than  waiting  for 
the  full  amount. 

More  hurtful  than  the  actual  delays 
and  denials  are  implied  denials.  One  wit- 
ness estimated  that  millions  of  dollars 
In  sales  are  lost  each  year  to  the  So- 
viet Union  alone  because  an  exporter 
"feels"  that  his  license  application  will 
be  denied,  and.  wanting  to  keep  a  good 
record  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, fails  to  make  such  an  application. 
That  witness  cited  his  company's  decision 
not  to  apply  for  licensing  for  a  substan- 
tial order  of  wigs  for  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  determination  that  the  license  would 
be  denied. 

All  of  the  evidence  the  subcommittee 
received  indicates  that  the  present  Ex- 
port Control  Act  hurts  no  one  but  our- 
selves. The  Communist  countries  of  East- 
em  Europe  are  not  hurt;  they  can  ob- 
tain what  they  need  from  other  free 
world  countries.  Western  Europe  and 
Jaimn  are  not  hurt;  indeed  their 
businessmen  have  received  a  windfall  by 
virtue  of  U.S.  default.  Only  the  Amer- 
ican businessman  and  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  are  substantially  hurt. 
Basically  we  deny  ourselves  the  right  to 
compete. 

One  witness  compared  U.S.  export 
control  legislation  to  the  ancient  Chi- 
nese method  of  avenging  oneself  against 
ones  enemy — by  committing  suicide  on 
his  doorst^. 

The  Export  Expansion  and  Regula- 
tion Act  of  1969  is  intended  to  change 
the  direction  of  export  control  by  re- 
ducing the  complexities,  delays  and  un- 
certainties in  the  administration  of  ex- 
port controls  without  sacrificing  the  ob- 
jective of  controlling  the  export  of 
strategic  goods. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee believes  that  this  bill  will  be  condu- 
cive to  an  ap»propriate  expansion  of  U.S. 
trade  and  an  improvement  in  relation- 
ships between  the  United  States  and 
other  nations,  while  at  the  same  time 
restricting  the  sale  to  Communist  na- 
tions of  goods  of  military  significance. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  have  been  listening 


to  the  able  Senator's  presentation  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  have  won- 
dered whether  he  intends  to  discuss  the 
exportation  of  agricultural  products,  for 
example.  North  Dakota  wheat.  We  will 
have,  in  my  opinion,  after  this  crop 
comes  in.  about  a  billion  bushels  of  sur- 
plus or  carryover  wheat.  The  logical  so- 
lution for  handling  this  problem  is  to 
have  markets — and  markets  outside  the 
United  States,  because  the  United  States 
can  eat  only  so  much  wheat. 

My  question  is.  How  does  the  measure 
the  Senator  is  discussing  here  today  fit 
into  the  problem  of  disposing  of  our  sur- 
plus wheat? 

Suppose  that  Russia  or  an  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean country  would  say.  "We  want  1 
million  tons  of  wheat.  We  have  hard 
dollars  with  which  to  pay  for  it."  In  that 
event,  how  would  the  pending  legislation 
enable  us  to  make  such  a  sale? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  committee,  in  the 
report  but  not  in  the  statute,  attempted 
to  deal  with  this  matter.  We  had  origi- 
nally considered  a  provision  in  the  pend- 
ing legislation  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
Export  Control  Act  to  impose  a  cargo 
preference  on  commercial  sales  of  grains 
to  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  am  talking  about 
commercial  sales. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  glad  the  Senator  points  that 
out.  There  has  been  some  confusion  about 
this  matter.  Many  of  us  who  supported 
the  Pood  for  Peace  measure  have  con- 
sistently supported  a  Federal  subsidy  for 
the  maritime  industry  to  haul  such  items. 
So,  in  effect,  the  present  50-percent  re- 
striction on  the  commercial  sale  of  grains 
and  wheat  to  Eastern  Europe  has  taken 
us  out  of  the  market.  Wherever  that  re- 
striction applies,  it  raises  the  cost  of 
wheat  by  10,  11,  or  12  cents  a  bushel  on 
the  world  markets. 

Last  year  we  had  hoped  to  prohibit 
that  situation  by  legislation.  However, 
as  the  committee  began  its  deliberations, 
it  became  clear  that  it  was  felt  for  other 
reasons  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  try 
to  include  this  issue  as  part  of  the 
broader  export  control  provision. 

We  therefore  included  strong  language 
in  the  report,  directed  at  the  executive 
branch,  pointing  out  first  of  all  that  this 
was  not  a  statutory  restriction,  but  an 
Executive  order  issued  several  years  ago, 
and  that  since  it  was  an  executive  ac- 
tion, there  ought  to  be  an  executive  de- 
partment correction  of  this  matter. 

We  urged  the  President  to  immediately 
review  and  remove  this  restriction  and 
to  report  to  us  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  on  this  matter. 

We  do  not  know  if  the  President  will 
act.  We  hope  that  he  will. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  how 
does  the  cargo  preference  law  impede 
the  sale  of  wheat? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Cargo  Preference 
Act  itself  does  not  do  so.  An  Executive 
order  prohibits  an  export  license  on  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  Eastern  Europe  for 
commercial  purposes. 

It  is  sometimes  confused  with  the 
Cargo  Preference  Act.  However,  it  is  an 
Executive  order  on  the  Export  Control 
Act  that  we  are  getting  at  here.  It  pro- 
vides that  half  of  the  wheat  sold  to  Rus- 
sia must  be  carried  in  US.  bottoms  even 


though  the  sale  is  strictly  commercial. 
As  a  result  of  that  we  are  out  of  the 
market  and  have  been  for  several  years. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Is  that  restriction 
made  against  free  world  countries? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Other  products  can 
be  sold  and  hauled  in  foreign  bottoms. 
However,  if  we  want  to  sell  one  or  two 
shiploads  of  wheat,  half  of  it  hsus  to  be 
hauled  in  a  U.S.  ship,  "niat  drives  up 
the  cost  of  the  wheat  to  the  point  where 
we  are  not  competitive  In  the  world 
market. 

We  point  out  in  our  report  that  some 
who  argue  for  this  restriction  say  that 
there  has  been  no  demand  in  Eastern 
Europe  for  U.S.  wheat.  However,  during 
the  fiscal  years  1965  to  1968,  the  United 
States  shipped  2.5  million  bushels  of 
wheat  to  these  Eastern  European  coim- 
tries. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Was  that  wheat  paid 
for  in  hard  dollars? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  problem  gets  ver>' 
detailed.  Some  of  the  countries  in  East- 
em  Europe  are  able  to  ship  in  foreign 
bottoms  if  they  make  a  stop  in  Eastern 
European  ports,  but  not  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  a  very  complicated  formula. 
However,  as  a  result,  we  shipped  2.5  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  during  the  fiscal 
years  1965  to  1968.  During  that  same 
period  of  time,  Canada  shipped  551 
million  bushels,  Australia  shipped  53 
million  bushels,  Argentina  shipped  86 
million  bushels,  and  France  shipped  102 
million  bushels  to  these  same  coimtries. 

Wheat  shipments  to  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia are  not  affected  by  the  shipping 
restriction.  And  what  happened  where 
we  could  freely  compete?  During  the  fis- 
cal years  1965  through  1968,  the  United 
States  shipped  a  total  of  138  million 
bushels  of  wheat  to  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia, compared  with  less  than  2.5  mil- 
lion bushels  shipped  to  all  the  other 
countries  because  of  the  restriction. 

I  think  that  dramatically  shows  liow 
we  are  able  to  compete  where  we  do  not 
have  a  restriction. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Were  those  sales  paid 
for  in  hard  dollars? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  think  that  occasionally  there  is 
some  limited  credit  arrangement.  How- 
ever, for  all  practical  purposes,  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Ml-.  BURDICK.  Is  it  the  contention  of 
the  Senator  that  as  long  as  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act  applies,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  compete  for  sales  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  Russia? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  not  only  state  that 
is  correct,  but  I  also  point  out  that  the 
record  is  abundantly  clear  on  the  matter. 

The  production  of  wheat  in  Russia  has 
been  erratic.  Sometimes  they  have  good 
crops,  and  at  other  times  they  have 
poor  crops.  When  they  have  good  crops, 
there  is  not  much  of  a  market.  When 
they  have  poor  crops,  we  find  that  we 
cannot  compete  at  all  because  of  the  re- 
striction while  Canada.  Argentina,  and 
other  countries  make  fantastic  sales  of 
wheat  to  these  communities. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  understand  that  the 
report  attached  to  the  bill  calls  on  the 
Executive  to  lift  the  restriction. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
And  we  certainly  hope  that  he  will  do  so. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
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pllment  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
his  presentaUon  today.  I  hope  that 
legislation  of  this  kind  will  help  to  bring 
about  a  sale  of  some  of  our  surplus 
wheat.  And  I  am  talking  about  a  sale  for 
American  har<l  dollars. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  and  I  appreciate  his  sup- 
port in  our  effort. 

Mr.  MUSK]*:.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield ^ 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  siubcommlttee  on  Interna- 
tional Finance  which  reported  the  bill 
and  which  originally  considered  the 
pending  legislation,  I  am  happy  to  sup- 
port S.  2696,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor, 
which  has  been  explained  in  detail  by 
the  distingulsHed  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MONpALE). 

At  this  timet  I  pay  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  his  outstanding 
Initiative  and  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pending  legislation. 

Well  over  2  jjears  ago  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  arranged,  with 
the  permission!  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman), 
an  extensive  ijour  through  Europe  dur- 
ing the  senat<^ial  recess  to  explore  the 
question  of  trade  with  the  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries. 

In  the  process  of  that  tour  and  as  a 
result  of  his  studies  since  that  time  and 
the  hearings  w^hich  he  has  conducted  on 
the  pending  legislation  in  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  has  developed  con- 
siderable background,  and  from  my  point 
of  view  he  haa  become  an  expert  in  this 
field.  1 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  forlhis  help  and  cooperation 
and  for  his  wlmngness  to  take  the  lead- 
ership in  this  field. 

Mr.  MONDaLe.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  very  kind  comments. 
However,  werelit  not  for  the  interest  and 
the  concern  snown  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Intematioiial  Finance  Subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Maine  ( Mr.  Muskie  ) , 
the  pending  legislation  would  not  be  be- 
fore us  in  its  pBesent  form. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  presided  over 
and  participated  in  most  of  the  hearings. 
At  all  times  me  Senator  has  shown  a 
special  interest  in  trying  to  modernize 
and  create  an  ict  to  protect  the  national 
security  inter^ts  of  this  country,  but, 
where  our  national  security  interests 
were  not  involved,  the  Senator  made 
certain  that  tJJie  American  businessmen 
could  freely  a^id  fuUy  compete  in  non- 
strategic  items!  in  Eastern  Europe.  I  am 
proud  of  this  measure,  and  I  think  a 
good  deal  of  cJedit  must  be  given  to  the 
distinguished  ahairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I 

Mr.  MUSKI<:.  I  thank  the  able  Sena- 
tor. I  have  already  said  that  he  has  ex- 
plained the  bijl  in  detail.  I  would  like 
to  put  it  In  theJ  broad  context  in  which  I 
understand  it,  I  the  broad  perspective  in 
which  I  think  it  has  significance,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  cblleagues  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establi^ing  the  reasons  for  my 
support.  i 

Well  over  a  lyear  ago.  at  my  request, 
Senator  MoinivLE  conducted  extensive 
hearings  on  East- West  trade.  The  hear- 


ings brought  out  the  deep  interest  many 
American  businessmen  have  in  expand- 
ing peaceful  trading  opportiuiities  with 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  hearings  highlighted  the  dlflBculties 
and  redtape  they  encountered  in  dealing 
with  present  export  control  procedures. 
The  information  developed  in  Senator 
MoNDALEs  hearings  convinced  him  and 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee,  in- 
cluding Senators  Brooke,  Williams, 
Percy,  and  myself,  and  Senator  Pack- 
wood  of  the  full  committee  of  the  im- 
portance of  revising  and  updating  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 

Mr.  President,  in  considering  the  leg- 
islation before  us  today  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  recall  the  international  climate 
which  prevailed  in  1949,  when  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  was  enacted.  The  United 
States  was  engaged  in  a  deepening  cold 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  econ- 
omies of  Western  and  Eastern  European 
nations,  including  Rtissia,  were  still  stag- 
gering under  the  effects  of  a  devastat- 
ing world  war.  Among  all  the  major 
trading  nations  of  the  world,  the  United 
States  alone  had  an  economy  strong 
enough  and  sophisticated  enough  effec- 
tively to  deny  items  of  trade  which  could 
have  proved  advantageous  to  the  mili- 
tary or  economic  potential  of  those  na- 
tions with  which  we  were  at  odds. 

The  Export  Control  Act  was  passed  to 
implement  a  policy  of  denying  strategic 
items  to  che  Soviet  Union.  As  other  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe  entered  the  So- 
viet bloc,  the  restrictive  trade  policies 
were  applied  to  them.  At  the  same  time, 
the  United  States  was  undertaking  a 
massive  program  of  economic  assistance 
to  Western  Europe  under  the  Marshall 
plan. 

The  success  of  our  efforts  in  helping 
Britain.  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
other  Western  European  nations  to  re- 
cover from  the  ravages  of  World  War  n 
needs  no  documentation  here.  What  does 
need  emphasis  is  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Eastern  bloc  allies  also 
demonstrated  a  remarkable  economic  re- 
covery from  the  war.  During  the  last  25 
years  the  industrial  capabilities  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  far  surpassed  their 
pre-World  War  n  level.  The  Soviet  Union 
now  has  a  gross  national  product  which 
Is  roughly  one-half  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  military  capabilities  rival 
our  own.  Furthermore,  its  economy  is  less 
dependent  on  imports  than  any  other 
major  nation  in  the  world. 

The  world  situation  in  1969  has 
changed  substantially  since  the  early 
days  of  the  cold  war.  Confronted  by  the 
hard  realities  of  a  nuclear  age,  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
taken  a  number  of  steps  to  avoid  military 
confrontaiton.  The  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe,  once  apparently  bound  to  the 
Soviet  Union  by  monolithic  ties,  have 
demonstrated  increasing  signs  of  new  in- 
dependence and  a  desire  to  seek  new 
avenues  of  communication  with  the  West. 
The  economies  of  our  allies  in  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  have  expanded  to  the 
point  where  they  are  now  engaged  in  sig- 
nificant trade  with  Russia  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Concurrently,  the  U.S.  balance- 
of-payments  situation  has  undergone  a 
drastic,  unfavorable  change. 

Existing  export  control  policies  do  not 


reflect  these  changes.  The  hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Finance  last  year  and  this  year  pro- 
vided ample,  often  startling,  evidence  of 
instances  where  American  businesses 
have  lost  millions  of  dollars  of  sales  be- 
cause of  excessive  delays  in  export  li- 
censing procedures.  Businessmen  gave 
evidence  that  In  many  cases  these  lost 
sales  opportunities  have  gone  to  our  al- 
lies in  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  which 
do  not  have  the  same  cumbersome  red 
tape  or  lengthy  licensing  regulations  as 
the  United  States.  In  addition  the  United 
States  unilaterally  controls  some  1,300 
export  items,  1,100  of  which  are  freely 
available  elsewhere  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  such  an  export  control 
policy  is  close  to  self-defeating.  It  has 
not  prevented  Russia  and  her  allies  from 
developing  strong,  sophisticated  econ- 
omies, and  it  has  not  helped  the  US. 
position  in  world  trade.  A  recent  New 
York  Times  survey  estimates  that  the  to- 
tal U.S.  share  of  world  trade  actually  de- 
creased by  5  percent  between  1962  and 
1967.  In  fact,  as  the  economies  of  our 
allies  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan  have 
recovered  and  expanded  during  the  past 
two  decades,  they  have  become  increas- 
ingly strong  and  aggressive  competitors 
for  international  markets,  which  once 
were  thought  to  be  the  exclusive  property 
of  U.S.  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Congress  to  reexamine  our 
national  policy  with  respect  to  East-West 
trade  and  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the 
present-day  realities  of  world  politics 
and  international  trade.  The  President 
has  stated  that  he  is  seeking  new  oppor- 
tunities to  improve  our  relations  with 
the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe.  Leaders 
of  the  Democratic  Party  have  expressed 
similar  views.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
chance  for  expanded  trade  in  nonmlli- 
tary,  noncontroversial  areas  is  a  vital 
first  step  toward  implementing  this  goal. 

This  is  what  the  proposed  export  ex- 
pansion and  regulation  act  seeks  to  do. 
It  would  declare  a  new  national  policy 
"to  encourage  the  expansion  of  trade 
with  all  coimtries  with  which  we  have 
diplomatic  or  trade  relations,  except 
those  countries  with  which  such  trade 
has  been  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  against  the  national  interest."  At  the 
present  time,  this  would  specifically  ex- 
clude trade  with  Mainland  China,  Cuba, 
North  Korea.  North  Vietnam,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  or  any  other  nation  specifi- 
cally named  by  the  President. 

The  bill  would  also  "restrict  the  export 
of  goods  and  technology  which  would 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
military  potential  of  any  other  nation 
or  nations  which  would  prove  detrimen- 
tal to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States." 

These  two  provisions,  Mr.  President, 
give  the  President  ample  flexibility  to 
control  exports  for  reasons  of  national 
security.  At  the  same  time  they  reflect 
our  desire  to  expand  trade  in  peaceful 
goods  and  technology. 

Two  other  provisions  of  S.  2696  which 
merit  special  attention  are  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  "economic  potential"  test  as 
a  measure  of  whether  goods  may  be  ex- 
ported and  the  establishment  of  an 
"availability  elsewhere"  test  in  consider- 
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Ing  export  control  license  applications. 
Practically  any  item  which  is  not  de- 
signed for  personal  consumption  contrib- 
utes to  the  "economic  potential"  of  an 
Eastern  bloc  nation  or  the  Soviet  Union. 
Furthermore,  our  ability  to  influence  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  Soviet  bloc  is  limited 
to  the  degree  that  export  items  are  not 
readily  available  from  other  nations.  The 
provisions  in  the  bill  before  us  reflect 
those  facts,  answer  specific  and  well- 
justified  criticisms  of  present  export  con- 
trol policy,  and  attempt  to  make  this 
policy  more  rational  and  consistent  with 
present-day  situations. 

Opponents  of  this  bill  argue  against 
it  for  several  reasons: 

First,  that  the  policy  of  the  bill  is  un- 
certain; 

Second,  that  few  export  control  licenses 
have  been  denied  over  the  years ; 

Third,  that  the  trade  potential  of  East- 
West  trade  is  small,  anyway; 

Fourth,  that  factors  which  made  the 
Export  Control  Act  necessary  in  1949 
have  not  changed  substantially  since 
then;  and 

Fifth,  that  the  present  act  is  a  better 
approach  to  export  control  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  contend  that  world 
conditions  have  changed  since  1949  and 
that  the  export  control  policy  contained 
in  that  act  Is  an  outmoded  approach  in 
1969.  I  contend  that  the  record  of  hear- 
ings on  East- West  trade  has  amply  dem- 
onstrated that  an  overwhelming  segment 
of  American  business  opposes  present- 
day  export  control  policies,  not  because 
they  want  to  materially  aid  the  enemy, 
but  because  the  Export  Control  Act  has 
stalled  and  frustrated  their  legitimate  at- 
tempts to  engage  in  peaceful,  nonmilitary 
trade. 

These  same  businessmen  overwhelm- 
ingly support  the  approach  taken  in  the 
Export  Expansion  and  Regulation  Act 
of  1969.  In  addition,  several  former  Gov- 
ernment officials  have  expressed  strong 
support  for  S.  2696.  including  such  dis- 
tinguished Americans  as  Averell  Harri- 
man,  a  former  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  former  At- 
torney General  and  Undersecretary'  of 
State,  John  T.  Connor,  former  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  Theodore  C.  Sorensen, 
former  counsel  to  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson.  It  was  the  considered  judg- 
ment of  these  gentlemen,  who  have  had 
first-hand  experience  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Export  Control  Act,  that 
the  time  has  come  for  a  change  in  that 
policy. 

None  of  us  who  support  S.  2696 
argue  that  its  enactment  will  automat- 
ically increase  East-West  trade  or  that 
the  potential  markets  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  ever  amount 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  U.S. 
export  market. 

What  we  do  argue,  most  emphatically, 
is  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  take 
a  positive  approach  to  East- West  trade. 
We  believe  that  the  thrust  of  our  pres- 
ent policies  Is  negative  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  them  will  not  change 
substantially  without  a  new  mandate 
from  the  Congress.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  open  the  doors  for  trade  which 
will  In  any  way  harm  the  national  se- 


curity of  the  United  States.  We  believe, 
however,  that  tiie  proposed  Export  Ex- 
pansion and  Regulation  Act  will  be  a 
positive  declaration  of  this  Nation's 
willingness  to  engage  In  peaceful,  non- 
military  trade  at  the  same  time  that  it 
will  continue  to  give  the  President  all  the 
authority  he  presently  has  to  control  ex- 
ports which  could  prove  harmful  to  the 
national  security.  Our  declaration  of 
policy  is  clear;  the  authority  It  confers 
Is  precise. 

Mr.  President,  President  Nixon  has 
suggested  that  we  move  from  an  era  of 
confrontation  to  one  of  negotiation.  In 
the  legislation  before  us  we  are  arguing 
that  expanded  trade  contacts  can  en- 
courage negotiations  in  a  relatively  non- 
controversial  area,  and  that  as  we  suc- 
ceed in  this  area,  we  can  Improve  the 
prospect  for  negotiations  in  more  con- 
troversial areas. 

The  Export  Expansion  and  Regulation 
Act  of  1969  Is  one  chance  of  doing  this. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  My  understanding 
is  that  this  bill  was  not  reported  unani- 
mously. There  is  dissent  about  the  bill. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  is  dissent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  was  the  vote 
in  the  committee  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  was  not  a  rollcall 
vote.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  two 
members  actively  opposed  the  bill.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  from  Utah  can  correct 
me  on  that.  I  think  that  is  accurate. 

I  understand  that  Senators  Brooke, 
Percy,  Packwood,  and  Goodell  support- 
ed this  bill  In  the  committee,  and,  I 
understand,  will  do  so  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  it  clear  what  the 
basis  for  this  objection  is?  Do  they  wish 
no  bill  at  all? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from  Utah, 
of  course,  will  express  his  views  himself. 

The  administration  told  us,  in  effect, 
that  its  objective  would  be  to  facilitate 
trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Eastern  bloc  countries,  that  it  would  at- 
tempt to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the 
procedures  which  make  that  trade  open 
to  American  businessmen,  but  that  it 
was  not  prepared  to  endorse  this  bill. 

So  the  objective  of  the  administration 
and  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  appears  to 
be  similar,  but  we  got  bogged  down,  ap- 
parently, on  details. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  there  anything  In 
this  bill  that  affects  the  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  of  the  coimtries  of 
Eastern  Europe? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
would  do  nothing  with  respect  to  favored- 
nations  treatment.  That  Is  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
This  bill  simply  deals  with  the  control  of 
export  items.  Right  after  World  War  II 
there  was  concern  that  we  not  expert  to 
the  Soviet  Union  or  its  allies  strategic 
Items,  which  at  that  time  Included  not 
only  military  Items  but,  I  gather,  items 
that  might  be  useful  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  bill  calls  for  equal 
treatment  for  all  countries,  as  a  matter  of 
definite  policy.  To  that  extent  it  affects 
the  most-favored-nation  proposition. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  Is  not  my  impression 
that  this  bill  legislatively  has  the  effect 
of  modifying  our  most-favored-natlon 
policies  which  are  governed  by  other  and 
broader  trade  policies  and  legislation. 
These  are  export  controls  and  do  not 
affect  imports.  The  bill  states  the  policy 
cannot  be  fully  implemented  by  this  leg- 
islation, but  it  is  the  effort  of  the  com- 
mittee to  Implement,  so  far  as  we  could 
reach  an  agreement  in  committee,  with 
respect  to  export  items. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  only  in  exports 
that  we  would  be  given  equal  treatment 
and  not  in  imports.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  this  bill  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  requirement  of 
shipping  exports  in  U.S.  bottoms? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  bill  does  not.  That 
policy  was  established  under  Executive 
order,  the  Senator  will  recall.  In  con- 
nection with  wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. Is  that  still  in  effect? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  in  effect.  An  effort 
was  made  in  this  bill  to  modify  that 
policy.  After  full  consideration  and  an- 
other day  of  hearings  the  committee 
decided  that,  rather  than  try  to  amend 
the  bill,  it  would  include  In  the  com- 
mittee report  an  expression  to  the  exec- 
utive urging  reconsideration  of  that 
poUcy  and  a  modification  of  it.  But  we 
were  not  able  to  agree  on  an  amendment 
in  this  bill  to  cover  that  policy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  that  not  ef- 
fectively prevent  any  sales  to  Eastern 
European  countries,  or  Russia,  or  China? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  deals  only  with  wheat. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Only  wheat. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor completely.  I  think  the  effect  of  this 
is  to  take  us  out  of  the  International 
market  on  wheat. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Mondale)  I  think,  has  a 
special  interest  on  this  point. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  saw  in  the  news- 
papers the  other  day  that  the  Canadians 
have  negotiated  sales  of  wheat  in  the 
amount  of  $150  million,  I  think,  with 
China. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Canadians  have 
been  doing  that  regularly. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  committee  report 
sets  forth  the  self-defeating  nature  of 
the  50-percent  bottom  requirement  on 
commercial  sales  of  grain  to  Russia.  The 
figures  show  that  during  fiscal  years 
1965  through  1968.  when  the  restriction 
existed,  the  United  States  shipped  just 
under  2.5  million  bushels  of  wheat  to 
Russia  and  East  European  countries.  In 
the  meantime,  Canada  shliH)ed  551  mil- 
lion bushels.  Australia  shipped  53  million 
bushels,  Argentina  shipped  86  million 
bushels,  and  France  shipped  102  million 
bushels. 

However,  wheat  shipments  to  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  are  not  affected  by  the 
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shipping  restriction.  During  fiscal  years 
1965  through  1968  the  United  States 
shipped  a  total  of  138  million  bushels  of 
wheat  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  com- 
pared with  lese  than  2.5  million  bushels 
shipped  to  thei  coiontries  affected  by  the 
restriction. 

Mr.  PULBlilOHT.  I  wonder  if  the 
committee  did  inot  feel  it  is  time  for  us  to 
open  up  our  ttade  a  little  more  in  view 
of  the  Imbalajnce  in  our  international 
payments.        i 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  is  one  of  the  con- 
siderations th4t  bore  heavily  on  our  de- 
cision toreport  this  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator  in- 
formed of  the  estimates  for  this  yar's 
deficit  in  our|  international  payments? 
Is  it  not  quite  !large? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  there  was  an 
improvement  in  the  last  quarter  for 
which  we  had  figures.  I  shall  put  the 
figures  in  the  {  Record  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIght.  I  think  it  would  be 
interesting  tojsee  how  that  is  affected. 

My  impresslbn  is  that  there  were  few 
Item*  in  this  t>ill  that  are  not  provided 
tn  theinarket  by  England,  Prance.  Italy, 
and  others.  W)b  are  not  really  depriving 
the  Russians  af  anjrthing. 

Mr.  MUSKIi;.  This  Is  a  very  sore  point 
with  our  businessmen.  There  are  1.300 
Items  on  our  cbntrol  list.  Of  those,  1,100 
items  are  f reel^  available  from  our  West- 
em  European  ,  allies  or  the  Japanese  to 
Eastern  bloc  countries. 

Mr.  PULBRJGHT.  Even  with  respect 
to  the  200  iten^  not  on  the  list,  those  200 
Items  are  restricted  only  to  Riossia  and 
these  countrlesj  but  they  are  not  restricted 
for  us  to  sell  tHose  items  to  purchasers  in 
Germany,  Praice,  or  England,  are  they? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Therefore,  all  they 
need  to  do  is  iuy  them  through  a  third 
country.  Is  th|it  right? 

Mr.  MUSKlt.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRJGHT.  Unless  there  is  a 
high  degree  ol|  cooperation  In  the  third 
country.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  cold 
war  these  countries  did  cooperate  In  en- 
forcement of  tie  regulation. 

Mr.  MUSKU:.  They  still  do  on  items 
that  are  strategic. 

Mr.  FULBRIJGHT.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  corimerce  now? 

Mr.  MUSKiE.  The  original  concept 
appears  to  ha\(e  been  that  we  were  con- 
cerned about  fexports  to  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries,  those  which  affect  the 
economic  potential  of  those  countries,  as 
well.  With  thi^  policy  we  have  not  been 
able  to  control  the  economic  growth  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countrie^,  so  it  has  been  a  self- 
and  it  did  not  work, 
Dpean  countries  have  been 
ilistic  about  this  matter, 
sned  up  trade  with  East- 
Hries,  realizing  it  holds 
sm  and  it  does  not  hurt 


defeating  polio 

Western  Eur 
much  more  re 
and  so  they  op 
ern    bloc    coi 
benefits  for 
them. 

Mr.  PULBRlGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
have  the  testii|iony  on  how  much  trade 
West  Germany*  has  with  Russia? 

Mr.  MUSKI^;.  Yes. 

Mr.  PULBRDGHT.  Is  it  substantial? 

Mr.  MUSKII :.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  seems  to  me  It 


would  be  Interesting  to  highlight  what 
the  West  Germans  and  Japanese  do.  Do 
the  Japanese  trade  with  Russia? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  and  they  trade 
with  the  mainland  Chinese  and  Cuba,  as 
well.  I  shall  get  the  figures  for  the 
Record. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  Is  inter- 
esting to  show  the  contrast  between  West 
Germany  and  the  Japanese,  those  coun- 
tries being  great  industrial  nations,  and 
have  trade  with  Russians. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  While  we  are  looking  for 
the  other  figures,  I  will  give  the  latest 
figures  on  U.S.  trade  with  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  in  1963.  Our  exports  to 
Eastern  Europe  were  $166.8  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  that  include 
Yugoslavia? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  The  next  year  was 
the  year  for  the  wheat  sales.  It  climbed 
to  $339  mUlion.  In  1965  It  fell  back  to 
$140  million.  In  1966  it  climbed  up  to 
$197  million.  In  1967,  the  last  year  for 
which  we  have  figures,  it  was  $195 
million. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  1969,  our  ex- 
ports to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  were  $39 
million.  This  was  a  decrease  of  $62  mil- 
lion from  the  previous  quarter  and  $55 
million  in  the  first  quarter  of  1968. 

So  notwithstanding  an  announced 
policy  of  the  administration  to  facilitate 
the  export  of  goods  to  Eastern  European 
countries,  we  have  dropped  in  our  ex- 
port sales  to  those  countries. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota if  he  has  the  figures  on  trade  be- 
tween West  Germany  and  other  Western 
European  countries. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  do  not  have  the  fig- 
ure here.  I  think  West  Germany  is  the 
big  trading  partner  in  Eastern  Europe 
today.  Those  figures  are  in  the  Record. 
I  will  check  them  now. 

Mr.  PULBRlGHT.  I  do  not  want  to 
delay  the  Senator's  speech,  but  I  thought 
it  would  be  interesting  to  show  the  dif- 
ference. When  we  look  at  our  condition 
today  as  to  interest  rates,  our  balance  of 
payments,  and  the  severe  economic 
strain  we  are  going  through,  it  does  seem 
shortsighted  that  we  turn  this  kind  of 
trade  in  large  amounts  over  to  countries 
like  Germany  and  Japan,  or  to  any  of 
the  other  friends  of  ours  and  say,  "You 
take  this  trade,  we  just  default."  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  unjust  to  our  own  business- 
men. We  have  an  Export-Import  Bank 
trying  to  foster  exports  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  we  pay  a  subsidy  to  give  them 
a  low  interest;  but  not  to  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries.  Unless  there  is  some 
overriding  security  matter,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  foolish  policy  for  us  to  follow. 
If  it  is  a  security  matter.  I  should  like 
to  know  what  it  is.  Has  there  been  any 
testimony  on  it  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  and  I  have  listened  to  the 
testimony,  and  have  read  the  testimony, 
the  argimient  against  this  bill  and  its 
objectives  is  not  any  specific  security 
risk.  It  Is  not  argued  that  it  would  open 
the  door  to  the  sale  of  items  that  have 
a  clear  militai-y  value.  It  is  argued  that 
to  open  up  trade  with  Eastern  European 
countries  would  add  to  their  economic 
strength,  and  therefore  we  should  not  do 


that.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  basis 
of  the  argument. 

Mr.  PULBRlGHT.  It  seems  like  a  case 
of  the  "Mad  Hatter"  all  over  again.  Even 
in  the  military,  we  were  told  by  spokes- 
men for  the  administration  not  too  long 
ago,  or  more  specifically,  the  Pentagon, 
that  the  Russians  have  a  weapon  such 
as  the  SS-9.  I  do  not  believe  it,  but  at 
least  they  said  it  is  one  which  threatens 
to  be  much  more  effective  than  the  one 
we  have.  If  It  is  as  good  as  we  were  told 
it  is,  during  the  debate  on  the  ABM,  I 
do  not  know  why  we  are  so  careful  about 
shipping  them  anything  we  have,  be- 
cause if  we  believe  what  the  spokesmen 
in  the  Pentagon  have  said,  that  weapon 
is  extremely  efficient  and  sophisticated. 
That  is  why  they  ask  for  so  much  money 
from  us. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  clearly  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Russians  to  develop  self-suf- 
ficiency. 

Mr.  PULBRlGHT.  I  do  not  think  what 
they  say  is  true.  I  thought  it  was  hog- 
wash,  but  anyway,  that  is  what  they  said. 
How  they  reconcile  that  with  the  argu- 
ments they  made  against  the  bill  is 
strange  to  me. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  clear  from  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Russian  economy  I  have  that 
Russia  does  not  depend  upon  imports  to 
build  its  economic  strength.  It  depends 
upon  imports  to  a  lesser  extent  than 
any  other  major  trading  nation  in  the 
world  today.  It  has  built  its  economy  by 
internal  development,  not  by  trade. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  They  have  been 
forced  to  do  that  by  just  such  acts  as 
this.  Being  as  large  as  it  is,  with  its  total 
resources,  it  is  true  what  has  developed, 
but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  it  has  been  to 
our  interests.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
it  has  been  against  our  interests.  Russia 
just  wants  to  become  as  self-sufficient  as 
possible.  If  we  had  traded  with  her,  I 
believe  there  would  have  been  less  dis- 
position to  enter  into  pacts  with  other 
coimtries  and  to  continue  the  cold  war. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  we  have  found  the  fig- 
ures— we  shall  have  some  later  ones 
which  we  are  now  trying  to  uncover — 
which  show  commercial  trade  between 
West  Germany  and  eastern  Europe  in  the 
years  1964,  1965,  and  1966. 

In  1964,  $839  million  for  eastern 
Europe. 

In  1965,  $889  million. 

In  1966,  $1,102  million. 

I  think  they  are  substantially  higher 
than  that  now. 

In  1966.  we  had  $197  million. 

The  standard  American  share  of  world 
trade  is  about  16  percent. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  we  are  less  than  2 
percent. 

Based  on  the  first  quarter,  we  are  one- 
half  of  1  percent,  largely  because  of  the 
self-defeating  restrictions  on  commerce 
in  our  strategic  trade  which  does  not 
deny  Eastern  Exirope  anything  but  gives 
preference  to  FYance,  Germany,  Italy, 
Great  Britain,  and  Japan. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  have  the  Japanese  figures,  too. 
We  do  everything  we  can  to  help  them. 
We  have  armed  forces  in  there  to  protect 
them.  I  do  not  know  how  many  billions 
of  dollars  we  spend  in  protecting  Japan, 
and  Germany  as  well,  with  our  military 
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men.  We  have  thousands  of  military  men 
in  Japan  and  yet  we  pass  a  bill  like  this, 
and  Japan  is  one  of  our  largest  traders. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  that  same  period, 
1966,  that  we  had  $197  million  with  all 
of  Eastern  Europe,  Japan  had  $273  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  there  any  question 
of  price  differential?  Is  this  broken  dovm 
so  that  we  can  tell  whether  this  is  be- 
cause of  inability  to  compete,  because  of 
prices? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  These  are  strictly  dol- 
lar volume  figures.  They  do  not  reflect  in 
the  tables  themselves  the  question  of  a 
price  differential.  All  the  testimony  the 
subcommittee  took  with  different  prob- 
lems, it  all  boiled  down  to  seeking  or 
gaining  trade,  which  of  course  goes  into 
a  great  deal  of  detail,  but  these  figures 
by  themselves  do  not  reflect  that. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  We  see  instances  of 
great  problems  now  because  of  their 
ability  in  the  labor  market  to  produce 
quality  based  on  what  they  have  learned 
from  us,  at  sometimes  as  low  as  half  the 
price. 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  What  is  involved  here 
is  not  that  question  at  all. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  These  four  volumes  of 
hearings  cover  2  years  in  the  field  with 
stories  and  complaints  of  American  busi- 
nessmen, all  of  whom  could  sell  more 
goods  in  these  countries  but  for  our  poli- 
cies and  restrictions.  They  can  compete. 
They  want  to  compete.  They  are  denied 
the  markets,  however.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem. 

Thus,  these  figures  do  not  indicate  any 
inhibitions.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  were 
able  to  relax  our  policies  in  accordance 
with  the  judgment  of  American  business- 
men, who  tell  us  they  can  increase  sales, 
it  will  not  be  an  astronomical  program, 
but  they  would  be  able  to  compete  in  the 
items  they  discussed  with  us. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  answers  my  question. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  go- 
ing to  close  my  formal  remarks  with 
perhaps  3  or  4  more  minutes  of  observa- 
tions so  that  we  may  proceed  with 
debate. 

The  committee  was  motivated  by  the 
conviction — that  is  a  majority  of  the 
committee — that  in  light  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  on  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  since  the  original 
Export  Control  Act  was  enacted  in  1949, 
the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  re- 
examine national  policy  with  respect  to 
East-West  trade  and  bring  it  into  line 
with  present-day  realities,  world  politics, 
and  international  trade. 

The  President  has  said  that  he  is  seek- 
ing new  opportunities  to  improve  our  re- 
lations with  the  nations  of  Eastern  EJu- 
rope  and  to  enter  into  an  age  of  negoti- 
ations. 

Leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  have 
expressed  similar  views.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  chance  for  expanded  trade  in 
nonmilltary,  noncontroversial  areas  Is  a 
vital  first  step  toward  implementing  this 
goal.  This  is  the  modest  nature  of  what 


the  bill"  before   the  Senate  undertakes 
to  do. 

It  does  not  open  wide  any  doors  that 
should  be  closed.  It  merely  undertakes, 
in  a  very  modest  way,  which  still  leaves 
full  control  to  the  President  in  a  way 
that  I  shall  describe,  the  opportunities 
for  peaceful  trade  with  Eastern  bloc 
countries.  This  trade  is  urgently  desired 
by  American  businessmen,  as  they  have 
testified  in  testimony  covered  in  the  four 
volumes  which  we  have  here  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  present  moment. 

Now  let  me  indicate  to  the  Senate  the 
control  that  the  bill  before  us  would  give 
to  the  President.  It  would  declare  a  new 
national  policy  "tc  encourage  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade  with  all  countries  with 
which  we  have  diplomatic  or  trade  rela- 
tions, except  those  countries  with  which 
such  trade  has  been  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  against  the  national 
interest." 

At  the  present  time  this  would  specifi- 
cally exclude  trade  with  mainland  China, 
Cuba,  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam, 
Southern  Rhodesia  or  any  other  nation 
specifically  named  by  the  President. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  "restrict  the 
export  of  goods  and  technology  which 
would  make  a  significarit  contribution 
to  the  militar>'  potential  of  any  other  na- 
tion or  nations  which  would  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States." 

These  two  provisions,  Mr.  President, 
give  the  President  ample  fiexibility  to 
control  exports  for  reasons  of  national 
security,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
would  refiect  our  desire  to  expand  trade 
in  peaceful  goods  and  technology. 

Mr.  President,  if  what  we  like  to  de- 
scribe as  the  world's  most  powerful  na- 
tion could  not  operate,  within  the  limits 
of  this  modest  kind  of  policy,  to  protect 
its  own  secm-ity  while  It  expanded  trade, 
then  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
patriotism,  ingenuity,  and  commonsense 
of  the  American  businessman  who  would 
be  Implementing  this  policy. 

I  think  we  are  playing  a  game  of  blind 
man's  buff  in  the  business  of  world  trade 
or  our  own  trade  with  Eastern  Europe. 
All  our  allies,  all  our  friends,  all  our 
Western  trading  partners  are  doing  busi- 
ness with  these  European  countries,  and 
all  that  our  own  American  businessmen 
are  asking  is  an  opportxmity  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  same  people  on  the  same 
basis. 

Are  we  so  fearful  of  our  ability  to  do 
so  and  protect  our  security  that  we  must 
deprive  ourselves — this  great  commer- 
cial country — of  an  opportunity  which 
is  so  freely  seized  by  countries  less  power- 
ful, more  closely  located  to  the  Eastern 
European  countries? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  this  act  affect 
a  subsidiary  of  an  American  company 
that  is  operating  in  Germany,  for  exam- 
ple? Opel  belongs  to  General  Motors,  as 
I  understand  it.  Does  this  act  affect  Opel 
in  Germany  in  selling  anywhere?  Does 
the  Senator  know  whether  it  would? 

Mr.  IvTUSKIE.  I  understand  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  some  control  over 


this  kind  of  relation,  by  controlling  part 
of  the  assets  of  the  American  corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  it  did,  it  would 
run  afoul  of  the  German  Government. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  a  difficulty,  and  we 
do  run  into  difficulties. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  think  IC 
would  create  a  bad  feeling  between  coun- 
tries that  think  they  are  independent  if 
we.  through  subsidiaries,  tried  to  control 
sales,  because  they  were  sales  of  a  sub- 
sidiary of  a  U.S.  company.  This  is  a  Ger- 
man company.  The  greatest  benefit  oc- 
curs to  the  Germans,  because  they  em- 
ploy German  worklngmen  and  they  pay- 
German  taxes.  If  the  United  States 
thinks  It  can,  In  this  fashion,  control  the 
trade  of  a  country  like  Germany  or  Ja- 
pan. I  think  it  is  going  to  run  into  serious 
troubles. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  Is  no  trouble  with 
them  as  a  result  of  our  policies  with  re- 
spect to  trade  with  Eastern  Europe. 
These  countries  laugh  at  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  with  respect 
to  our  own  companies.  They  like  the  Idea 
of  a  German  company  trading  with 
Eastern  Europe  because  it  brings  in  sub- 
stantial funds  to  them.  What  they  laugh 
at  and  what  they  like  is  for  us  not  to 
trade  directly  with  those  countries. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  We  estimated  that 
there  are  about  1,100  major  Items  freely 
available  to  them  from  Western  coun- 
tries, not  controlled  by  COCOM.  which 
we  unilaterally  prevent  our  own  busi- 
nessmen from  belling  to  them.  I  have  seen 
pages  of  specific  items  which  came  out 
In  testimony  by  businessman  after  busi- 
nessman. They  had  been  bargaining  for 
contracts  of  nonstrateglc.  nonmilltary 
items,  and  the  export  license  office  would 
not  give  them  a  license.  The  deal  fell 
through,  and  the  British,  or  the  Ger- 
mans, or  the  French  got  it.  The  balance 
of  payments  went  to  them.  We  lost  the 
contract.  We  did  not  gain  a  thing.  It  is  a 
self-defeating.  Joe  Stalin  hangover. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  strikes  me  that 
way. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  quote  the  testi- 
mony of  Secretary  Ball  on  the  very  point 
the  Senator  has  raised.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator might  be  Interested  In  his  testi- 
mony, which  relates  to  the  problem  of 
extraterritoriality.  He  said: 

A  more  significant  problem  Is  that  of 
extraterritoriality,  which  I  hope  will  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  Congress.  This  Is  a  problem 
that  most  often  arises  under  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act,  where  the  United 
States  attempts  to  Impose  on  the  subsidiary 
of  any  American  company  doing  business  In 
a  foreign  country  a  policy  which  la  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  government  of  the  country  in 
which  the  subsidiary  Is  doing  business. 

Now  we  had  a  number  of  examples  of  this 
and  they  have  been  extremely  abrasive  One 
or  more  have  concerned  our  relations  with 
Canada,  where  our  government's  actions 
have  been  deeply  resented  by  the  Canadians. 
I  recall  a  case  of  some  wheat  loading  ma- 
chinery that  was  In  possession  of  a  company 
or  two  in  Canada — I  think  all  of  the  com- 
panies that  happened  to  have  this  particular 
kind  of  wheat  loading  machinery  were  sub- 
sidiaries of  American  companies.  And  we 
said,  "You  cant  use  this  machinery  to  load 
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the  wheat  to  go 
put  on  the  ship 
and  unloaded  it 

The  Canadian! 
They  said: 

"Tou    are 
doing  business  1 
ticular  piece  of 
wheat  In  conne<^ion 
Canadian 

Now,    this    Is 
point.  We  have 
France.  Sometimes 
not  even  wholly 
ent,  but  there  U 
terest   and    this 
minority  interest 
try.  says,  "What 
have  to  do  with 
business,  as  long 
of  the  country 
cant  we  run 


!;o  China."  It  was  a  machine 
and  I  think  It  went  along 
at  the  other  end. 
were  quite  naturally  upset. 
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a    Canadian    company 

Canada  it  can't  use  a  par- 

ulpment  for  handling  the 

with  a  sale  which  the 

has  made." 

(tnly   an   Illustration   of  the 

some  other  situations  In 

the  subsidiary  company  Is 

owned  by  the  American  par- 

a  substantial  minority  In- 

aggravates   It,   because   the 

,  living  In  the  foreign  coun- 

does  the  U.S.  Government 

us?  Why  can't  we  run  our 

as  we  comply  with  the  laws 

^here  we  are  situated?  Why 

business  as  we  wish  to?" 


our 

The  Senator  is  quite  right.  Secretary 
Badl  went  on  to  discuss  other  instances. 

Mr.  FULBRI3HT.  The  Canadians  re- 
jected the  protest,  did  they  not?  They 
did  not  abide  b3  it? 

Mr.  MUSKflE.  They  found  a  way 
around  it. 

^  Mr.'PlJLBRiaHT.  For  the  self-respect 
of  the* country,  I  would  think  they  would. 

What  does  tills  bill  do  about  it?  Does 
the  bill  remove  the  1,100  items  from  the 
requirement  of  having  to  have  an  export 
license  ? 

Mr.  MUSKIEJ.  No. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Why  does  it  not? 

Mr.  MUSKIJJ.  Because  we  have  the  best 
bill  we  could  g^t  through  the  committee. 
It  is  a  very  modest  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  whp  authored  the  bill,  and 
who  has  pushejd  it  this  far,  will  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrohg.  My  impression  is  that 
the  bill  in  the  iresent  form  does  nothing 
more  than  indicate  that  it  Is  the  desire  of 
Congress  that  the  President,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  his  dis(iretion  and  by  the  use  of 
the  executive  >nachinery — to  which  we 
have  made  adc(itions — will  undertake  to 
break  down  thfese  barriers  and  to  elim- 
inate the  red  tiipe  and  loosen  up  the  li- 
censing procedures  so  American  busi- 
nessmen will  tie  encouraged  to  come  in 
and  ask  permission  to  sell. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  what  way  does 
the  bill  improv^  the  existing  law?  Is  it  not 
just  an  extensibn  of  the  law? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  permit  me,  one  principle  we 
had  to  accept-i-and  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred not  to  ^ve  it — was  that  it  was 
strongly  felt  by  a  minority  In  the  com- 
could  not  do  anything 
Bsident  the  power  to  re- 
strict an  item  lif  he  decided  to  have  it 
restricted.  I  would  have  preferred,  as  In 
(■aft,  that  the  President 
been  able  to  deny  the 
tern  if  it  were  available 
patent  that  It  does  not 
ig  except  to  provide  a 
ttor  the  ability  to  get  our 


mittee  that  w< 
to  deny  the 


my   originsd 
would  not  ha' 
export  of  an 
elsewhere.  It  U 
achieve   anythl 
foreign  compel 
business. 

In  any  event 
that  principle, 
along. 

In  the  first  jiace,  the  present  law  says 
there  Is  an  economic  or 
military  signifcance  in  an  item  to  be 
exported  to  Eastern  Europe,  it  must  be 
conservative  administra- 
tor could  cone  lade  that  almost  any  item 
was   of   econopilc   significance,    or    the 


we  felt  we  had  to  accept 
Eind  we  were  willing  to  go 


country  would  not  have  desired  to  pur- 
chase It.  We  knocked  the  word  "eco- 
nomic" out  and  applied  only  "military," 
which  liberalizes  the  standard. 

Second — and  I  think  this  Is  very  Im- 
portant— we  have  a  complicated,  al- 
though not  decisive,  rule  that,  when  the 
Item  is  available  elsewhere,  Is  not  exclu- 
sively available  from  us  today,  and  Is 
not  a  military  item,  no  license  should  be 
required  unless  the  President  affirma- 
tively states  that  he  •  wants  it  licensed 
nevertheless,  and  sends  us  a  report  giv- 
ing us  the  reasons  why. 

Furthermore,  and  this  is  very  impor- 
tant: One  of  the  big  problems  with  the 
Export  Control  Act  is  that  the  business- 
men who  deal  with  it  are  left  completely 
in  Che  dark,  once  they  apply;  they  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  being  turned 
down,  or  why  their  applications  are  de- 
layed, and  we  have  several  safeguards, 
not  to  restrict  the  President's  power  but 
to  permit  the  American  businessman  to 
have  his  side  of  the  case  heard,  and  to 
insure  that  the  applicant  be  told  the  rea- 
son for  whatever  action  is  taken. 

In  other  words,  we  have  tried  to  create 
an  adversary  proceeding,  so  that  the 
whole  story  may  be  told.  This  is  not  a 
perfect  answer,  but  we  think  it  goes  a 
long  way  toward  creating  a  balanced  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 

Today  the  Export  Control  Office,  in  my 
opinion,  acts  very  much  like  the  security 
officers  in  Joe  McCarthy's  day.  In  other 
words,  the  easiest  thing  for  them  to  do 
is  turn  everything  down,  because  then 
they  will  never  be  personally  criticized 
by  anyone.  It  tends  to  make  them  ex- 
tremely conservative  in  their  judgments. 
This  bill  tries,  as  best  it  can,  to  leave 
the  President  with  all  the  power  he  needs 
to  do  anything  he  wants,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  eliminate  the  inherent  excessive 
conservatism  and  fear  of  the  adminis- 
trator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Who  will  actually 
administer  this  act?  Who  Is  likely  to 
make  the  decision,  what  officer? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  will  continue  to  be 
the  Export  Control  Office  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Who  is  the  head  of 
that  office  now? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  is  under  Assistant 
Secretary  Davis.  The  actual  Administra- 
tor is  Rauer  Meyer. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Ur.  President,  the  col- 
loquy between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  emphasizes,  I 
think,  the  essential  modesty  and  con- 
servatism of  this  bill  as  a  change  in  our 
export  control  policy.  I  do  not  think  that, 
by  anything  further  I  might  say,  I  can 
add  to  the  picture,  and  I  am  happy  to 
yield  the  floor  so  that  the  other  side  may 
present  its  case. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  cosponsored  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick), 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  started. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Bennett's  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  1.  Section  12  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949  (60  U.S.C.  App.  2032)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"termination  datb 

"Sec.  12.  The  authority  granted  In  this 
Act  terminates  on  June  30.  1971,  or  on  any 
prior  date  which  the  Congress  by  concur- 
rent resolution  or  the  President  may  des- 
ignate." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1(b)  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949  (50  use.  App.  2021(b)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  unrestricted  export  of  certain 
materials,  Information,  and  technology  may 
adversely  affect  the  national  security  of  the 
United  states." 

Sec.  3.  The  third  sentence  of  section  3(a) 
of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  (60  U.S.C. 
App.  2023(a))  Is  amended  by  changing 
"shall  determine  that  such  export  makes  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  military  or 
economic  potential  of  such  nation  or  na- 
tions which"  to  read  "determines,  taking  In- 
to consideration  Its  availability  from  other 
nations  with  which  the  United  States  has 
defense  treaty  commitments,  that  such  ex- 
port". 

Sec.  4.  Section  6  of  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2026)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
rerortlng  requirements  shall  be  so  designed 
as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  reporting,  record- 
keeping, and  export  documentation  required 
under  this  Act  to  the  extent  feasible  consist- 
ent with  effective  enforcement  and  compila- 
tion of  useful  trade  statistics.  Reporting,  rec- 
ordkeeping, and  export  documentation  re- 
quirements shall  be  periodically  reviewed 
and  revised  in  the  light  of  developments  In 
the  field  of  Information  technology.  A  de- 
tailed statement  with  respect  to  any  action 
taken  in  compliance  with  this  subeection 
shall  be  Included  In  the  first  quarterly  report 
made  pursuant  to  section  8  after  such  action 
is  taken." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  is 
the  text  of  the  House  bill,  which  passed 
last  Thursday  in  the  other  body  by  a 
vote  of  272  to  7,  and  which  we  shall  face 
In  conference  if  the  bill  as  now  sup- 
ported and  discussed  by  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  should  pass. 

The  House  bill  is,  in  effect,  an  exten- 
sion of  the  present  Export  Control  Act, 
with  three  amendments. 

The  House  bill,  as  this  bill  does,  strikes 
out  the  requirement  for  consideration  of 
the  economic  potential,  leaving  only  con- 
sideration of  the  mllitaiT  p*)tential. 

Second,  it  says  that  the  President  must 
take  into  account  the  question  of  general 
availability,  but  it  does  not  automatically 
reverse  the  process,  and  force  him  to  re- 
move everj'thing  from  the  list  that  is 
available  elsewhere  unless  he  makes  a 
personal  decision  and  notifies  Congress. 

The  House  of  Representatives  bill  has 
other  requirements  which  would  reduce 
the  paperwork  involved  in  the  obtaining 
of  an  export  control  permit. 

We,  of  course,  act  entirely  Independ- 
ently of  the  other  body,  but  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  on  this  important  issue, 
they  supported  the  President's  position 
that  the  flexibility  which  he  needs  to 
can-y  out  a  responsible  export  program 
be  retained. 


As  originally  introduced,  the  bill  almost 
stripped  the  President  of  his  authority 
to  deal  with  trade  with  Communist 
countries;  but  It  has  been  greatly  modi- 
fied as  a  result  of  the  hearings  and  dis- 
cussions by  the  committee. 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  it  con- 
tained much  of  the  authority  provided 
in  the  present  Export  Control  Act,  but, 
as  a  new  feature,  it  combines  the  con- 
cept of  trade  expansion  to  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  with  control  authority 
over  exports.  Other  legislation  before 
other  committees,  covering  tariffs,  ex- 
port credit,  and  trade  promotion  is,  I 
think,  much  more  appropriate  for  deal- 
ing with  trade  expansion.  In  attempt- 
ing to  have  this  bill  provide  for  control 
while  also  urging  trade  expansion,  what 
has  resulted  is  a  misleading  bill  from  its 
title  throughout  most  of  the  new  pro- 
visions covering  export  control  policies 
and  procedures,  and  would  result  in  a 
divided  responsibility. 

The  bill  interposes  a  number  of  re- 
quirements in  the  administrative  area 
which  I  believe  to  be  unnecessary,  bur- 
densome, and  costly  for  the  Govern- 
ment: and  apparently  the  President 
shares  that  view.  These  requirements  in- 
clude organizational  and  procedural 
changes  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  extensive  review  of  the  complete  ex- 
port control  list  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  frequent  notification  and  de- 
tailed explanation  to  the  Congress  of 
routine  exceptions  authorized  by  the  bill, 
a  continuing  review  of  reporting  and 
documentation  requirements  together 
with  detailed  statements  to  the  Congress 
of  action  taken,  and  a  burdensome  re- 
quirement that  extensive  information  be 
provided  to  exporters  throughout  the 
Department's  consideration  of  licensing 
applications.  In  addition,  the  bill  estab- 
lishes a  new  Presidential  Commission  on 
Export  Expansion  which  would,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  duplicate  work  al- 
ready being  carried  on  by  established  or- 
ganizations and  would  thereby  confuse 
rather  than  assist  the  export  expansion 
program. 

The  bill  requires  the  President  to  in- 
clude a  detailed  statement  of  his  action, 
if  he  restricts  exports  without  making 
the  determination,  that  comparable 
goods  are  not  available  elsewhere  or  that 
the  exports  would  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  military  potential, 
which  would  prove  detrimental  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 
Even  though  as  an  exception,  the  Pres- 
ident is  granted  the  authority  to  restrict 
in  the  Interest  of  national  security,  any 
commodity  or  technology  as  long  as  he 
reports  such  action  to  the  Congress,  the 
effectiveness  of  those  administering  the 
act  is  bound  to  be  inhibited  by  these 
changes.  Exporters  and  representatives 
of  other  governments  will  read  a  signifi- 
cant change  Into  the  language  of  the 
bill  and  bring  additional  pressure  to  bear 
for  reduction  in  controls  on  critical 
items  and  for  approval  of  questionable 
export  applications. 

At  best,  the  bill  will  be  confusing  to 
exporters,  cause  significant  difficulties  in 
administration,  and  stimulate  trouble- 
some court  challenges.  Further,  it  will 
give  an  unwarranted  signal  to  the  Soviet 


Union  that  we  intend  to  make  our  ad- 
vanced industrial  goods  more  readily 
available  now,  even  though  they  have 
demonstrated  no  real  desire  for  Improved 
relations  between  East  and  West.  In  fact, 
last  year's  Czechoslovakian  invasion 
stands  as  strong  evidence  against  any 
such  interest. 

The  bill  could  result  in  undue  weaken- 
ing of  export  controls  with  attendant 
risk  to  our  national  security. 

The  proposal  which  would  replace  the 
present  Export  Control  Act  is  based  on 
the  assertion  that  factors  which  brought 
about  the  enactment  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  no  longer  exist. 

It  is  suggested  that  we  are  now  living 
in  an  era  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  pre- 
sents a  reduced  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  much  greater  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  than  it 
was  when  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949 
was  passed.  The  Soviet  economy  then 
was  undergoing  a  real  struggle  to  pro- 
vide the  barest  necessities  for  their  own 
people  because  of  the  ravages  of  war 
when  the  Export  Control  Act  was  enacted 
in  1949.  The  Soviet  Union  has  now  be- 
come one  of  the  world's  greatest  indus- 
trial powers.  To  conclude  that  such  an 
economy  provides  less  of  a  potential 
threat  to  this  Nation  than  one  which  had 
a  real  struggle  to  provide  the  barest  of 
necessities  Is  absurd.  Relative  military 
capabilities  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  In  1949  as  compared  with 
the  present  inevitably  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  con- 
tradict each  other.  The  present  Export 
Control  Act  establishes  a  forthright  pol- 
icy of  restricting  expoi-ts  on  the  basis  of 
possible  contributions  to  economic  poten- 
tial or  military  potential.  Its  language  al- 
lows restrictions  of  exports  whenever  it  is 
detei-mined  by  the  President  that  they 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
military  or  economic  "potential  of  a  na- 
tion or  nations,  which  would  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  national  security  and  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States.  The  commit- 
tee bill  has  eliminated  the  criteria  of 
"economic  potential"  and  retained  only 
the  "military  potential"  criteria. 

In  a  modem  industrial  nation,  eco- 
nomic potential  and  military  potential 
are  virtually  synonymous. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  ironic  that  the 
proposed  bill  in  section  2(4)  says  that 
the  Congress  finds  that  "the  uncertainty 
of  Government  policy  toward  certain 
categories  of  exports  has  curtailed  the 
efforts  of  American  business,  yet  this 
bill  is  sure  to  increase  uncertainty.  The 
whole  announced  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  encourage  the  expansion  of  trade  with 
all  countries  with  which  we  have  diplo- 
matic or  trading  relations.  This  is  stated 
in  sections  3(1)  (A),  section  3(3),  and 
section  4(a)  (1).  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  In  every  case  where  this 
"change  of  policy"  is  stated,  it  is  always 
followed  by  an  exception  which  allows 
the  President  to  make  export  determina- 
tions on  the  basis  of  national  security, 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  need  to  protect  the  domestic  econ- 
omy. Those  are  the  criteria  which  are 
used  in  the  present  Export  Control  Act. 
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Thus  the  bill  appears  to  encourage  the 
expansion  of  trade  on  the  one  hand, 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  provides  for 
essentially  the  same  restrictions  which 
presently  exist. 

Moreover,  on  the  one  hand  the  bill 
holds  out  the  policy  of  equal  treatment 
for  all  countries.  Yet  section  3<5)  of  the 
bill  states  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  use  its  economic  re- 
sources of  trade  potential  to  further  its 
foreign  policy  objectives.  This  latter  pol- 
icy is  the  one  under  which  the  United 
States  has  been  operating  for  many 
years  and  obviously  nullifies  the  "equal 
treatment  change."  The  form  without 
substance  becomes  even  more  apparent 
when  it  is  known  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  one  who  holds  the 
authority,  opposes  a  change  in  poUcy  at 
this  time.  Administration  spokesmen 
have  made  it  very  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent feels  he  should  be  free  to  seek  a 
more  appropriate  time  for  liberalizing 
trade  with  the  Communist  countries. 
Yet  the  Congress,  if  it  should  pass  this 
bill,  would  give  an  overt  indication  of  the 
change  of  policy  or  attitude  of  this  coun- 
try. I  believe  that  the  President  should 
have  this  constitutional  latitude  to  relate 
liberalization  in  the  trade  area  to  broader 
foreign  policy  considerations.  This  bill, 
in  my  view,  is  an  attempt  to  preempt 
the  President's  judgment  on  timing  and 
force  him  into  a  policy  of  liberalization, 
while  still  holding  him  responsible  to  de- 
termine specific  export  policy. 

It  has  been  represented — and  a  great 
deal  has  been  made  of  this  today — that 
the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  currently  trading  with 
our  Western  allies  to  a  much  greater  de- 
gree than  they  are  with  the  United 
States  "because  of  the  unilateral  restric- 
tive policies  of  the  United  States."  This 
is  far  too  simplistic  to  be  accurate.  The 
items  under  export  control  represent  only 
a  tiny  fraction  of  the  goods  generally 
exchanged  in  International  trade.  West- 
em  Europe  does  much  more  business 
with  Eastem  Europe  than  we  do  for 
many  reasons,  primarily  because  of  geo- 
graphical proximity  and  the  ready  avail- 
ability of  these  products  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  them  shipped  at  a  lower 
cost.  And  whether  we  would  like  to  forget 
it  or  not,  the  two  countries.  West  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  which  have  been  of- 
fered here  today  as  examples  of  coun- 
tries that  are  taking  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  on  which  we  have  shut  our 
doors,  have  costs  very  much  lower  than 
ours.  And  while  It  Is  pleasant  to  say  that 
our  businessmen  can  compete,  we  have 
only  to  realize,  for  Instance,  that  most 
of  our  radios  and  many  of  the  televisions 
we  can  buy  today  under  American  labels 
are  made  either  completely  in  Japan  or 
are  assembled  here  with  component  parts 
that  are  manufactured  in  Japan. 

They  can  undersell  us  In  our  own  mar- 
ket. So  it  is  obvious  that  they  can  under- 
sell us  in  the  Eastem  European  market. 
The  great  bulk  of  this  trade  between 
Eastem  and  Westem  Europe  Is  in  prod- 
ucts which  our  companies  are  also  free 
to  export,  if  they  can  obtain  orders  and 
get  the  price. 

The  Etepartment  of  Commerce  testified 
that  less  than  2  percent  of  the  export 
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license  applications  received  for  Eastern 
Europe  are  denied.  Supporters  of  this 
bill  claim  that  Is  true  because  American 
exporters  Just  do  not  try  to  export  to 
Eastern  Europe  or  the  Soviet  Union  In 
items  on  the  c4>ntrol  list  in  any  degree 
because  they  ^ow  that  they  will  be 
turned  down.  I  0o  not  know  how  export- 
ers know  they  i  will  be  turned  down  if 
they  do  not  aprily,  particularly  if  98  per- 
cent of  the  applications  are  not  turned 
down.  1 

Exporters  doj  not  know  they  will  be 
turned  down  belcause  all  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  requests  are  granted.  In  the 
last  quarterly  report  dealing  with  export 
control,  I  find  ttiat  approvals  were  given 
for  exports  to  East  European  countries 
and  the  Soviet  Union  for  such  items  as 
harvesting  machines,  tractors,  electronic 
digital  computers,  metal-working  ma- 
chinery, metal  treating  and  metal  pow- 
der molding  machines,  rubber  processing 
and  rubber  products  manufacturing  ma- 
chines and  paris,  nuclear  radiation  de- 
tecting and  hieasuring  instruments, 
synthetic  rubber,  metal-cutting  milling 
machloes,  gearfcutting  machines,  well- 
drilling  machinery,  metal-processing  and 
heat-treating  furnaces,  teleconununica- 
tions  apparatus^  and  many  other  similar 
exports. 

I  could  contihue  with  a  much  longer 
list.  We  have  already  become  very  liberal 
in  our  concept  of  the  materials  that  can 
be  exported  on  the  theory  that  they  do 
not  increase  their  military  potential. 
With  approvals!  on  such  a  broad  group 
of  industrial  pt°oducts.  not  to  mention 
the  many  agricultural  and  less  sophisti- 
cated product  approvals,  how  would  an 
exporter  come  Vp  the  conclusion  that  his 
application  w^uld  automatically  be 
turned  down? 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  repeated 
statements  by  the  bill's  proponents  that 
its  intent  is  to  Increase  trade  in  "peace- 
ful goods."  Yet  most  of  the  industry  wit- 
nesses represented  companies  with  highly 
advanced  technological  products  such  as 
electronic  control  equipment,  computers, 
and  machine  to«ls.  Enactment  of  this  bill 
following  our  h^rings  could  well  lead  to 
a  conclusion  thit  the  intent  of  Congress 
is  to  consider  t)ie  bulk  of  our  advanced 
technological  tx^oducts  as  "peaceful 
goods'  to  be  freed  for  unrestricted  sale 
to  Eastern  Europe.  The  result  could  be 
serious  misunderstandings  among  busi- 
ness, foreign  goivernments,  and  those  in 
charge  of  administering  export  controls. 
It  is  not  simple  to  separate  "peaceful" 
from  "nonpeacaful'  goods  and  referring 
to  'wigs  '  or  "needles  ■  or  "buttons  '  as  is 
done  by  proponents  of  this  legislation  in 
their  attempt  toj  bring  about  relaxed  con- 
trol is  just  begging  the  issue. 

Our  vast  experience  in  East-West  trade 
should  remind  vis  that  our  friends  in  the 
Eastern  bloc  are  not  interested  in  setting 
up  a  continuing  supply  of  American 
goods  of  this  type.  They  want  to  get  one 
as  a  prototype  which  they  can  copy.  And 
this  is  the  problem  that  I  think  the  Pres- 
ident should  be  free  to  face. 

I  have  yet  io  hear  a  definition  of 
"peaceful"  goods  that  would  apply  in  a 
workable  manner  to  decisions  on  the  ex- 
port of  computers,  silicon  transistors, 
hydraulic  pressjes,  high-precision  anti- 
friction bearings,  special  alloys  or  nu- 


merical control  machines  without  con- 
sidering each  transaction.  Not  one  wit- 
ness before  our  committee  suggested  that 
their  products  now  being  required  to 
have  an  export  license  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  controlled  list.  Not  one 
of  them  testified  that  their  products 
could  only  be  used  for  "peaceful"  pur- 
poses. 

Why?  Because  all  of  them  knew  that 
their  products  do  have  military  poten- 
tial and  that  they  do  not  have  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  make  a  determi- 
nation as  to  whether  their  use  could  be 
detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Export  Control  Act  has  not  had 
a  major  detrimental  effect  on  our  trade 
balance  and  relaxing  its  provisions  would 
not  significantly  improve  our  trade  sur- 
plus despite  contrary  allegations.  The 
dwindling  of  our  trade  surplus  from  over 
$7  billion  5  years  ago  to  an  approximate 
balance  is  the  result  of  basic  economic 
factors,  largely  price  factors,  brought 
about  by  the  unwise  economic  decisions 
of  the  past  two  administrations. 

Most  Icnowledgeable  estimates  indicate 
that  trade  with  Eastern  Europe,  even 
luider  most  favorable  conditions,  can 
grow  only  very  modestly,  and  is  unlikely 
in  the  foreseeable  future  to  reach  as 
much  as  1  percent  of  our  total  exports. 

Eastern  European  countries  have,  in 
general,  carefully  controlled  bilateral 
trade  with  free  world  countries.  They 
do  not  have  free  world  currencies  with 
which  to  pay  for  their  purchases.  And 
this  fact  probably  controls  much  of  their 
purchasing  decisions. 

For  political  as  well  as  economic  rea- 
sons, these  countries  try  to  maintain  bal- 
anced trade  with  Western  nations.  For 
the  years  1966,  1967,  and  1968.  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  and  U.S.  imports  from  Eastern 
E^arope  were  virtually  in  balance. 

Shortage  of  foreign  convertible  ex- 
change is  a  continuing  fact  of  life  for 
the  Eastern  European  countries  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  which 
has  gold  reserves.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  however,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  great  reluctance  to  convert  its 
gold  reserves  for  foreign  trade  purposes. 
An  exception  occurred  in  1963-64  when 
there  was  a  grain  disaster  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
Late  in  the  fall  of  1963,  the  U.S.S.R.  ne- 
gotiated with  the  United  States  and  pur- 
chased $140  million  worth  of  wheat — 
which  was  delivered  in  1964.  During  this 
period  the  Soviet  Union  also  purchased 
considerable  amounts  of  grain  from 
Canada.  Australia,  and  Argentina.  From 
time  to  time  there  are  reports  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  selling  gold  in  the  English  or 
Swiss  financial  markets. 

The  problem  of  payments  for  export 
by  Eastern  European  countries  is  fur- 
ther complicated  because  of  the  lack  of 
multilateral  convertibility  resulting  from 
trade  between  the  free  world  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  countries.  Export  surpluses 
that  may  result  from  intrabloc  trade 
cannot  be  used  in  trade  with  free  world 
countries  because  of  the  lack  of  con- 
vertibility. 

I  believe  a  relaxation  of  U.S.  export 
controls  would  at  best  provide  a  very 
marginal  improvement  in  our  balance- 
of-payments  position  with  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries.  The  level  of  the  trade 


between  the  United  States  and  Eastern 
Europe  in  the  last  3  years  has  averaged 
approximately  $200  million  each  way 
with  a  very  slight  export  surplus  in  our 
favor. 

East-West  trade  must  be  a  two-way 
street.  Because  Eastern  Europe  has 
limited  convertivle  currency,  it  must 
sell  us  about  as  much  as  it  buys.  How- 
ever, Eastern  Europe  has  few  products 
which  we  need,  and  thus  there  is  a  limit- 
ed basis  for  significant  continuing  two- 
way  trade.  The  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
em  Europe  today  are  greatly  interested 
in  our  advanced  products  and  technol- 
ogy, many  of  which  have  both  civilian 
and  military  significance,  to  expand  their 
industrial  capacity.  Many  of  these  trans- 
actions become  one-shot  deals  with  lit- 
tle or  no  follow-on  sales  prospects. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  a  further  con- 
tradiction in  the  committee's  action  on 
the  proposed  bill.  Section  7(c)  provides 
that— 

No  department,  agency,  or  official  exer- 
cising any  functions  under  this  act  shall 
publish  or  disclose  Information  obtained 
hereunder  which  is  deemed  ccnfldentlal  or 
with  reference  to  which  a  request  for  confi- 
dential treatment  is  made  by  the  person 
furnishing  such  information,  unless  the 
head  of  such  department  or  agency  deter- 
mines that  the  withholding  thereof  is  con- 
trary to  the  national  interest. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  requires  the  agen- 
cies, departments,  and  officials  responsi- 
ble for  implementing  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations authorized  under  this  act  to  in- 
form exporters  of  considerations  which 
may  cause  a  denial  of  license  request  so 
long  as  the  information  does  not  jeopard- 
ize the  national  security  and  effective 
administration  of  this  act.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  in  its  attempt  to 
clarify  the  bill,  recommended  that  a  pro- 
vision be  included  in  this  new  section 
providing  for  confidentiality  of  business 
information.  That  request  was  turned 
down.  We  now  have  one  section,  section 
7,  requiring  confidentiality,  while  the 
other  section  does  not  provide  for  con- 
fidential treatment  of  business  informa- 
tion. I  find  this  inconsistency  in  the  bill 
unexplainable. 

The  penalties  for  violating  the  act  have 
been  changed  from  those  presently  con- 
tained in  the  Export  Control  Act.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  present  penalties  have 
been  used  primarily  as  a  deterrent,  the 
committee  decided  to  do  away  with  a 
possible  1-year  jail  sentence  for  a  viola- 
tion unless  It  could  be  proved  that  the 
violator  did  so  knowingly.  During  our 
hearings  and  discussions  of  the  commit- 
tee, there  was  no  indication  that  the 
present  penalty  provisions  had  been  mis- 
used or  abused.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
change  is  justified  on  the  basis  of  "con- 
cern over  the  constitutional  question  of  a 
severe  jail  sentence  and  fine  for  imknow- 
ing  violations."  The  present  provisions 
authorizing  up  to  1-year  imprisonment 
for  a  violation  has  been  part  of  the  act 
for  20  years,  and  nobody  has  been  dis- 
turbed about  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  should  either  decide  whether  they 
want  to  have  equal  treatment  between 
Communist  and  non-Communist  coun- 
tries except  for  specific  Presidential  de- 
teiminations  or  whether  they  want  some 


differentiation  retained  as  in  the  present 
Export  Control  Act.  Section  3(3)  of  the 
bill  states: 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
any  export  controls  found  necessary  should 
be  applied  uniformly  to  all  nations  with 
which  the  United  States  engages  in 
trade  •  •  •. 

If,  indeed,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  bill 
lo  have  equal  treatment  between  Com- 
munist and  non-Communist  nations, 
why  are  unequal  penalty  provisions  re- 
tained? Much  harsher  penalties  are  au- 
thorized in  the  event  of  exports  con- 
trary to  the  act  with  knowledge  that  such 
export  will  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  any 
Communist-dominated  nation.  The  com- 
mittee report  properly  states  that  this 
subsection  is  identical  to  one  now  con- 
tained in  the  Export  Control  Act.  What  it 
does  not  say  is  that  the  Export  Control 
Act — the  present  one — differentiates  be- 
tween Communist  and  non-Communist 
nations,  whereas  this  bill  makes  no  such 
differentiation  and  in  no  other  place  in 
the  bill  is  the  term  "Communist-dom- 
inated nation"  used. 

During  our  hearings,  ^-epresentatives 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  ex- 
plained their  desire  to  assist  American 
business  with  its  exports.  That  is  one  of 
the  major  purposes  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  major  programs  underway  for 
the  expansion  of  U.S.  exports  to  meet 
the  challenges  posed  by  the  unfavorable 
changes  in  this  coimtry's  balance-of- 
payments  position  and  the  substantial 
drop  recently  in  our  normally  favorable 
balaiice  of  trade. 

Included  among  such  programs  are 
overseas  trade  fairs  and  exhibits,  perma- 
nent trade  center  operations  in  a  nimi- 
ber  of  key  cities  in  various  areas  of  the 
world,  govemmentsd  trade  missions,  gov- 
ernmentally  sponsored  industry  trade 
missions,  various  market  development 
efforts,  the  organization  and  partial  fi- 
nancing of  joint  export  associations, 
and  a  wide  variety  of  commercial  pub- 
lications and  information  services. 

Some  of  these  are  expansions  of  long- 
standint  Commerce  activities  in  this 
field,  while  others  are  recent  additions. 
In  addition,  Commerce  strongly  repre- 
sents the  export  trade  promotional  ele- 
ment within  the  executive  branch  on 
both  policies  and  programs,  including 
such  matters  as  adequate  export  financ- 
ing, export  incentives  and  general  re- 
ductions in  tariff  and  non-tariff  restric- 
tions. Commerce  is  also  actively  engaged 
in  reducing  export  docimientation  re- 
quirements and  has  recently  taken  sev- 
eral major  steps  to  reduce  the  require- 
ments for  shipper's  export  declarations 
which  should  result  in  considerable  sav- 
ings to  the  trading  community  ind  in- 
creased efficiency  in  their  export  opera- 
tions. All  of  these  efforts  are  currently 
addressed  primarily  toward  improvement 
of  this  coimtry's  trade  baltmce  and  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position.  They  are 
pointed,  more  specifically,  to  achieve- 
ment of  a  $50  billion  export  goal  by  1973. 
In  further  explicit  support  of  both 
this  goal  and  general  export  expansion. 
Commerce  supplements  its  normal  com- 
plement of  contact  with  the  interna- 
tional trading  community  through  Its 


National  Export  Expansion  Council  and 
the  numerous  Regional  Export  Councils 
which  draw  upon  representative  busi- 
nessmen to  advise  the  Department  on 
export  policies  and  programs  and  to  as- 
sist in  carrying  them  out.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Ex- 
po.'t  Expansion,  chaired  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  its  several  subgroups 
whose  main  purpose  is  to  achieve  high- 
level  policy  coordination  in  interagency 
efforts  to  attain  the  $50  billion  export 
goal  and  continuing  export  growth.  In 
recent  years.  Commerce  lias  shown  itself 
ir'^reasingly  to  be  imaginative,  construc- 
tive, and  forceful  in  the  promotion  of  our 
international  trade  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  meaningful  techniques  to  ac- 
complish this  end.  Even  greater  efforts 
are  now  l>eing  addressed  to  this  end. 

The  preceding  comments  relate  pri- 
marily to  export  trade  with  free  world 
coimtries.  The  majority  report  on  S.  2696 
indicated  that  the  emphasis  of  the  pro- 
posed Export  Expansion  Commission 
would  be  on  trade  with  Eastern  European 
countries.  In  this  regard,  the  record  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  well  as 
that  of  other  executive  branch  agercies 
directly  involved  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional trade,  has  been  consistent  with 
both  executive  branch  policies  toward 
this  area  and  the  realities  of  the  trading 
situations  and  potential  iietween  the 
United  States  and  Eastern  European 
countries.  Trade  in  peaceful  goods  and 
technical  data  has  generally  been  favored 
and  facilitated  as  executive  branch  policy 
permitted.  Prom  time  to  time  there  have 
been  exchanges  of  trade  missions  in  vari- 
ous technically  oriented  groups.  There 
has  been  participation  in  some  trade  fairs 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  reasonable  re- 
laxation in  U.S.  export  control  has  oc- 
curred. Most  experts  in  East-West  trade 
that  have  appeared  before  our  committee 
and  other  congressional  bodies  on  this 
matter  seem  to  agree  that  the  problem 
of  increasing  U.S.  trade  with  Eastern 
Europe  rests  primarily  on  matters  such 
as  availabihty  of  export  financing  and  of 
most-favored-nation  treatment,  the 
ability  of  Eastern  European  countries  to 
export  on  a  competitive  basis  to  the 
United  States  goods  that  meet  our  mar- 
ket reqxxirements  and  the  general  limita- 
tion on  the  ability  of  Eastern  European 
coimtries  to  pay  for  Increased  exports 
from  the  United  States.  Tlie  problem  is 
thus  not  primarily  one  of  lack  of  U.S. 
export  promotion  activity  regarding  US. 
trade  with  these  countries.  However, 
there  appears  to  be  no  justification  for 
further  unilateral  initiatives  by  the 
United  States  in  the  field  of  East-West 
trade. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  further  the 
Commerce  Department's  activities  re- 
ducing required  paperwork  for  exporters. 
On  May  28,  1969,  Kenneth  N.  Davis,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Domestic  and  In- 
ternational Business  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  testified  isefore  our  com- 
mittee as  follows: 

The  Department  is  aware  that  recent  de- 
velopments in  documentation,  computeriza- 
tion, contalnerizatlon  of  merchandise,  and 
continuous  movement  of  goods  require  re- 
vision and  up-dating  of  our  techniques  for 
obtaining  compliance  with  export  control 
regulations  and  for  collecting  export  statis- 


tics. We  have  already  made  some  progress 
In  this  field  of  modernization.  For  example, 
we  have  Introduced  and  are  expanding  the 
utilization  of  procedures  for  clearance  of 
the  export  cargo  at  inland  ports  of  origin — 
17  new  ports  were  announced  within  the  last 
30  days.  We  also  found  it  possible  to  remove 
the  requirement  for  the  vast  majority  of 
export  declarations  valued  at  under  »100. 

"Beyond  this,  we  are  going  forward  with 
experiments  to  test  the  feasibility  of  con- 
solidated monthly  reports  by  shippers  and 
carriers,  in  summary  form,  or  on  computer 
tape  or  punch  cards  in  lieu  of  declarations 
covering  individual  shipments.  If  this  is 
successful,  we  should  be  able  in  time  to  effect 
a  radical  reduction  in  the  use  of  export 
declarations.  We  expect  shortly  to  begin  an 
experiment  designed  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
having  some  of  the  declarations  submitted  by 
shippers  directly  to  carriers,  with  some  of  the 
necessary  checking  being  done  by  carriers  and 
the  remainder  by  the  Census  Bureau  and  the 
Office  of  Export  Control  after  the  shipment 
has  left  the  country. 

The  Department  has  made  good  on 
this  statement,  despite  suggestions  by 
members  of  the  committee  that  legisla- 
tion would  be  necessary  to  bring  about 
progress  in  the  reduction  of  paperwork. 

Perhaps  members  were  basing  their 
statements  on  policies  followed  during 
the  previous  administration. 

I  do  not  feel  any  responsibility  to  de- 
fend those  whom  they  criticized.  I  do 
feel,  however,  that  this  administration 
in  a  relatively  short  period  has  taken 
action  to  reduce  paperwork  and  save 
American  exporters  millions  of  dollars 
without  jeopardizing  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

On  September  17,  1969,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Stans  announced  the  changes : 

Effective  October  1.  exporters  will  not  be 
required  to  file  shipper's  export  declarations 
for  general -license  shipments  to  Free  World 
countries  when  the  shipments  are  valued  at 
$100  through  $250.  At  present,  export  dec- 
larations are  not  required  for  such  shipments 
to  Free  World  countries  when  the  shipments 
are  valued  at  less  than  $100.  ThU  change 
alone  could  eliminate  1  'i  mUllon  documents 
a  year,  or  almost  20  percent  of  the  total  now 
required.  At  the  same  time.  It  would  affect 
statistically  only  about  1  percent  of  the 
dollar  value  of  U.S.  exports. 

General  license  shipments  are  those  not 
requiring  a  validated  export  license  from  the 
Dep.irtmenfs  OfBce  of  Export  Control. 

Effective  November  1  high  volume  ex- 
porters meeting  requirement*  established  by 
the  Office  of  Export  Control  and  Bureau  of 
the  Census  have  the  option  of  filing  monthly 
export  declarations  instead  of  a  declaration 
for  each  export  shipment  to  Free  World 
countries  of  goods  under  Department  of  Com- 
merce Jurisdiction.  Repwrts  may  be  filed  In 
specified  written  summary  form  or  provided 
appropriately  on  computer  taf)e  or  punched 
cards  that  are  compatible  with  systems  used 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

This  change  will  reduce  paper  work  on 
export  shipments  as  the  number  of  qualified 
exporters  availing  themselves  of  this  option 
increases. 

Under  a  proposed  rtUe  change,  exporters 
no  longer  will  be  required  to  submit  export 
declarations  to  the  Bureau  of  Customs  for 
authentication  t>efore  loading  merchandise 
moving  under  Department  of  Commerce  gen- 
eral licenses  to  Free  World  countries  by  air 
or  sea.  Instead,  they  may  submit  the  docu- 
ments directly  to  carriers  that  agree  to  re- 
view the  declarations  for  acceptabUlty  before 
loading  and  to  forward  them  subsequently  to 
Cvistoms. 

This  proposed  change  could  affect  between 
85  and  90  percent  ol  all  declarations  cover- 
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Ing  sblpmenta  to  foreign  countries  other 
than  Canadft,  whl<4i  already  la  exempt  from 
the  pre- authentication  rule.  The  effect  oould 
be  to  reduce  the  ospenae  of  documentation 
processing  and  ruaner  time,  reduce  storage 
and  demurrage  ooita  cauoed  by  delays  In 
paper  work,  and  8{>eed  export  ahlpments. 

These  changes  are  the  result  of  the 
Commerce  Department's  continuing  ef- 
fort. In  cooperation  with  Industry  and 
other  Govemmewt  agencies  to  stream- 
line export  procedures  that  in  some  in- 
stances have  thcnr  origins  back  In  the 
19th  century.  While  further  improve- 
ment in  documentation  required  by  the 
Government  is  needed,  most  of  the  docu- 
ments for  export  transactions  stem  from 
commercial  prac1|ices  that  only  industry 
can  change.         ; 

I  do  not  knovif,  nor  Is  it  possible  to 
accurately  estimate,  the  full  dollar  sav- 
ings the  new  proiedures  will  achieve  for 
U.S.  exporters;  flowever,  recent  testi- 
mony by  an  Indiistry  spokesman  before 
our  committee  estimated  the  annual 
costs  to  Americah  exporters  to  be  $100 
million  for  filling  out,  flllng.  and  proc- 
essing thr  shipper's  export  declaration. 
Ba^ed  upon  this  and  other  estimates,  the 
new  procedures  should  lead  to  very  sub- 
stantial savings  for  U.S.  exporters. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done,  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  under  its  pres- 
ent capable  leadership,  intends  to  do  it. 

We  have  been  assured  that  for  years 
It  has  been  the  Department's  policy — 
limited  only  by  budgetary  restrictions — 
to  maintain  continual  review  of  items  re- 
quiring export  licenses — adding  to  or 
deleting  from  thje  list  whenever  condi- 
tions warranted.  I  have  confidence  that 
the  present  adi^inlstration  Intends  to 
implement  that  Ipolicy  and  think  they 
should  be  given  4n  opportunity  to  prove 
themselves,  just  i  as  they  have  proved 
themselves  by  reducing  paperwork. 

The  committee  hearings  and  in  par- 
ticular the  inforpaation  provided  by  the 
administration  hbve  demonstrated  that 
no  sharp  reductiqn  in  regulatory  author- 
ity is  needed  or  4-arranted.  The  existing 
Export  Control  Act  has  been  shown  to 
have  ample  flexibility  to  accomplish 
everything  that  could  be  accomplished 
through  this  new(  proposal. 

The  Ebcport  Expansion  and  Regulation 
Act  of  1969  as  proposed  in  S.  1940  has 
been  modified  tto  substantially  restore 
the  authority  it  at  first  had  sought  to 
weaken.  We  now  1  lave  a  bill  which  retains 
parts  of  the  original  proposal,  parts  of 
the  present  Expoft  Control  Act,  and  some 
provisions  which]  are  inconsistent  with 
both.  Proponent^  of  the  bill  apparently 
feel  that  significant  changes  have  been 
made  from  the  present  Export  Control 
Act.  but  the  actUEil  substance  of  these  is 
far  less  than  woiild  appear.  It  must  be 
recognized  that  Ithe  bill  will  be  Inter- 
preted as  a  liber!  Jization  signal  if  noth- 
ing else.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  reidiness  to  move  toward 
closer  relations  with  the  West  which 
would  warrant  OMerriding  the  President's 
judgment  that  tiis  is  not  the  time  to 
signal  a  change  in  relations  with  a  new 
export  control  policy. 

The  President  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce  strongly  oppose  the  added 
features  of  the  bill  for  the  reasons  I 
have  given. 


I,  therefore,  urge  an  extension  of  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949  with  the  mod- 
erate amendments  approved  by  the  other 
body  last  Thursday.  For  that  purpose  I 
have  offered  the  pending  amendment 
which  simply  would  provide  for  extension 
of  the  present  law  plus  the  heretofore 
referred  to  amendments.  My  amendment 
would  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  substitute  language  passed 
last  Thursday  in  the  other  body  by  a 
vote  of  272  to  7. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  me  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Murphy  In  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  earlier  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  .  Those  of 
us  who  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  are  well  aware  of  the 
great  knowledge  and  effective  advocacy 
of  the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
committee.  Consequently  it  comes  as  no 
surprise  to  note  that  he  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  presenting  the  factual  prac- 
tical reasons  for  our  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  submit  my  reasons  for  supporting 
the  amendment  also,  but  I  shall  not  take 
the  time  of  this  body  to  go  over  the  same 
ground  so  adequately  covered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Instead  I  should  like  to  dwell  on  some 
of  the  philosophical  reasons  for  support- 
ing a  straight  extension  of  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1969.  In  the  process  of  so 
doing,  I  shall  try  to  place  the  Export 
Control  Act  in  the  context  of  the  con- 
flict t>etween  Soviet-Eastern  bloc  ideol- 
ogy and  Western  concepts  of  democracy. 

There  is  a  disturbing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  those  who  seek  broader  markets 
for  American  products  to  forget  the  rea- 
son for  which  the  Export  Control  Act 
was  developed.  It  was  primarily  devel- 
oped because  this  Nation  found  that  it 
was  making  a  direct  contribution  to 
Communist  military  and  industrial 
strength.  We  discovered  that  the  supe- 
rior products  developed  by  advanced 
American  technology  were  being  used  by 
Soviet  bloc  countries  to  increase  their 
capability  to  make  partial  or  total  war 
against  the  free  world. 

This  reason  is  as  relevant  today  as  it 
was  when  the  Export  Control  Act  was 
first  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  into 
law.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  accept  some 
very  strange  logic,  we  must  concede  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  her  satellite  ap- 
pendages are  supplying  the  Communists 
who  are  fighting  Americans  in  Vietnam 
with  the  wherewithal  to  continue  doing 
so.  Russian  and  Eastern  European  cargo 
vessels  unloading  in  Haiphong  harbor 
offer  irrefutable  proof  of  this,  and  it 
would  take  an  ostrich-like  approach  to 
viewing  reality  to  contend  that  the  Com- 
munist nations  would  not  make  use  of 
American-made  machines  and  Ameri- 
can-developed technology  to  streamline 
their  war  supply  efforts  if  they  were 
available  to  them.  In  short,  there  is  very 
good  reason  for  continuing  this  Nations 
effort  to  restrict  the  flow  of  strategic 


goods  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  East- 
em  European  allies. 

I  do  not  argue,  however,  that  this 
should  be  a  fixed,  permanent,  and  un- 
yielding American  policy.  The  Export 
Control  Act  vests  the  President  with  dis- 
cretionary power  to  vary  the  degree  to 
which  we  limit  the  flow  of  American 
goods  to  Communist  nations.  This  is  only 
proper.  We  all  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  Communists  will  show  some 
Indication  that  they  are  no  longer  inter- 
ested in  forcefully  expanding  their  phi- 
losophy throughout  the  world. 

The  President  is  and  should  be  free 
to  encourage  such  a  change  of  posture 
on  the  part  of  the  Commimlsts.  He  may 
well  decide  at  some  future  time  that  a 
relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  the  flow 
of  strategic  goods  to  the  Communists 
would  encourage  them  to  adopt  a  more 
responsive  attitude  at  the  Paris  peace 
table  or  a  less  expansionist  approach  to 
the  Middle  East.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
may  decide  that  the  world  situation  dic- 
tates that  Soviet  Union  and /or  the  East 
European  nations  be  denied  the  fniits 
and  benefits  of  American  enterprise.  If 
this  is  necessary,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be, 
the  President  should  be  able  to  act  in 
an  appropriate  manner. 

Just  as  the  United  States  should  not 
have  an  unyielding  irreversible  policy 
of  "no  trade"  with  Soviet  bloc  nations, 
it  should  not  have  a  similarly  overly  rigid 
policy  of  unrestricted  trade.  There  is 
every  bit  as  much  imreasonable  rigidity 
in  a  policy  of  allowing  our  enemies  im- 
restricted  access  to  our  technology  and 
productivity  as  there  is  in  denying  them 
any  access  whatsoever  to  the  products 
of  our  free  enterprise  economy. 

I  think  then  that  we  must  be  careful 
when  we  seek  to  broaden  trade  with 
Communist  nations.  We  must  realisti- 
cally examine  the  uses  to  which  Ameri- 
can products  and  know-how  are  put  by 
them.  If  they  use  them  to  provide  con- 
sumer goods  for  their  people,  or  if  they 
demonstrate  that  they  use  them  to  "build 
bridges"  to  the  West,  then  I  say.  "fine," 
let  them  have  access  to  our  goods.  But, 
if  they  use  them  to  make  war  on  Ameri- 
cans or  to  impose  communism  on  free 
men,  then  I  say,  "no";  this  Nation  will 
not  contribute  its  technology,  its  machin- 
ery and  its  enterprise  to  such  endeavors. 

We  must  also  examine  just  what  we 
expect  to  gain  from  trading  with  Com- 
munist nations.  Trade  implies  a  two- 
way  operation.  They  obviously  want 
what  we  produce.  What  do  they  pro- 
duce that  this  Nation  wants  or  needs? 
I  fear  that  the  answer  is  "very  little."  I 
fear  that  this  is  so  because  the  Commu- 
nist countries  are  more  concerned  with 
applying  their  industrial  might  and 
technological  know-how  to  devising 
methods  for  conquering  individuals  in- 
stead of  satisfying  their  needs. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  deal  with  one  additional 
point.  Opponents  of  a  straight  exten- 
sion of  the  Export  Control  Act  have 
argued  that  the  present  act  places  an 
intolerable  burden  on  American  firms 
seeking  to  expand  their  markets.  Along 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  committee.  I 
have  listened  to  the  testimony  of  repre- 
sentatives of  many  large  firms  testify- 


ing as  to  the  difficulties  they  have  en- 
countered in  securing  export  licenses. 

I  sympathize  with  those  businesses. 
They  have  a  legitimate  reason  to  desire 
more  efficient  administration  of  the  act. 
But  I  think  it  important  that  they  heed 
the  pledge  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Commerce  Department  to  streamline  the 
administrative  procedures  involved  in 
obtaining  an  export  license.  Further- 
more, I  think  that  they  should  note  the 
announced  intention  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  follow  a  policy  of 
trade  expansion  whenever  it  is  consistent 
with  the  national  well-being  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  satisfied  by  the 
pledges  of  the  administration  officials 
and  of  the  President  speaking  through 
them.  I  certainly  do  not  think  that  the 
Senate  should  force  the  President's  hand 
In  this  matter. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  there  will  be 
some  hardship  to  businesses  desiring  to 
do  business  with  Eastern  bloc  nations  as 
a  result  of  a  simple  extension  of  this  act. 
I  feel  that  the  vast  majority  of  busi- 
nesses in  this  country  are  willing  to  make 
this  sacrifice  if  it  is  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security.  This  country  has  a  tra- 
dition of  businesses  rising  above  short 
term  self-interest  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  long-term  interests  of  this  Nation. 
Because  I  believe  that  the  price  is  small 
in  relation  to  the  benefit  gained.  I  feel 
that  our  Government  can  fairly  ask  that 
It  be  paid. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  B'STID  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  B'XTID  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  favor  an  extension  of  the  existing  Ex- 
port Control  Act. 

I  feel  the  existing  act  provides  the 
necessary  machinery  and  fiexibility  to 
adjust  the  controls  on  our  exports  to 
meet  a  changing  world  situation  and 
enable  our  export  policy  to  continue  to 
further  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

My  colleagues  who  support  substantial 
changes  In  the  Export  Control  legisla- 
tion, seem  to  feel  that  the  world  situa- 
tion has  changed  substantially  in  the  20 
years  since  the  original  Export  Control 
Act  was  enacted. 

They  would  use  a  liberalization  of  the 
Export  Control  Act  to  expand  trade  with 
the  Eastern  E^iropean  countries.  They 
seem  to  feel  that  the  situation  between 
our  country  and  the  Communist  bloc 
countries  has  improved  to  the  point 
where  the  Congress  should  relax  export 
controls. 

Both  the  President  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  have  evidenced  a  de- 
sire to  adapt  the  current  export  control 
regvUations  to  aid  American  business 
wherever  they  feel  it  is  justified.  There 
is  fiexibiUty  in  the  present  law. 

But.  I  do  not  feel  that  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  today  warrants 
passage  of  a  bill  that  would  annoimce  a 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  trade  should 


be  used  to  build  diplomatic  bridges  with 
the  Communist  countries. 

I,  for  one.  do  not  trmt  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  have  only  to  look  to  Cuba  in 
1962  and,  more  recently,  the  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  as  evidence  of  the  true 
nature  of  Russian  policy. 

But  we  have  an  even  more  urgent  rea- 
son not  to  relax  our  trade  policy  with 
the  Soviet  Union— that  Is  Vietnam. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  we  can 
relax  our  export  policy  with  the  Russians 
while  they  provide  the  bulk  of  the  war 
materials  to  the  North  Vietnamese  war 
efforts. 

Contrary  to  what  many  people  are 
starting  to  think,  I  do  not  see  an  early 
end  to  the  Vietnam  confiict. 

We  continue  to  suffer  casualties  and 
we  continue  to  find  Russian-built  tanks 
and  helicopters  on  the  battlefield. 

So  long  as  we  have  any  troops  com- 
mitted in  South  Vietnam,  we  do  them  a 
disservice  by  increasing  the  Communist 
war-making  potential. 

In  short,  I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  threat  to  the 
United  States  has  become  so  minimal 
that  this  body  should  announce  its  in- 
tent that  our  export  policy  be  relaxed. 
In  fact,  the  Soviets  have  become  a 
stronger  nation. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  Export  Control 
Act  should  be  weakened  at  this  time.  The 
act  must  continue  to  be  administered  in 
such  a  way  as  to  insure  that  equipment 
and  technology  going  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Communist  countries  are  not 
capable  of  being  utilized  to  the  detriment 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  support  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
not  want  to  leave  the  Impression  that 
the  minority  side  of  the  aisle  does  not 
have  an  opposing  view  to  that  expressed 
by  the  distinguished  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. I  support  the  bill  and  oppose  the 
present  amendment.  I  have  done  so  after 
very  long  thought  and  deep  considera- 
tion of  this  very  important  matter. 

It  is  for  both  sound  commercial  and 
political  reasons  that  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  bill.  As  business  witnesses  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  a  market  exists  in  eastern 
Europe  for  nonstrategic  peaceful  goods 
which  the  United  States  has  now  cut- 
off, for  all  practical  purposes.  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  Britain,  Japan,  and  other 
developed  countries  on  the  other  hand 
are  busy  making  export  sales  to  East- 
ern Europe  and,  thus,  are  strengthening 
their  trade  balance  and  their  balance  of 
payments. 

Mr.  President,  within  recent  months 
I  have  visited  every  one  of  those  West- 
ern European  countries  and  have  talked 
with  government  officials,  as  well  as  busi- 
nessmen. They  feel  it  is  incredible  that  we 
are  letting  them  get  aU  this  business,  but 
they  are  happy  to  have  it. 

The  United  States  is  desperately  in 


need  of  improving  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments, in  fact  more  desperately  in  need 
than  any  single  Western  European  coun- 
try I  have  mentioned.  They  are  doing  a 
land  office  business  with  Eastern  Europe. 
For  the  first  half  of  this  year,  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  shows  a  $10.7  billion 
deficit  on  an  annual  basis  for  1969.  The 
third-quarter  figure  from  preliminary 
indications  shows  no  reason  for  encour- 
agement. Tlie  U.S.  trade  balance  which 
has  traditionally  been  a  heavy  surplus 
enabling  us  to  support  further  overseas 
commitments  has  been  wiped  out  in  1969. 
In  many  cstses  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries have  turned  first  to  the  United 
States  for  various  peaceful  goods  and 
when  denied  them  by  us.  they  have 
then  turned  to  the  Western  European 
countries  which  are  more  than  happy  to 
get  the  export  orders. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  report  as  vividly 
as  I  can  on  the  relationships  which  exists 
between  our  balance-of -payments  def- 
icit, the  security  of  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  the  security  of  Europe. 
I  have  just  today  returned  to  the  Sen- 
ate from  NATO.  We  know  that  the  troop 
forces  we  have  In  the  NATO  countries 
are  threatened  by  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  be  able  to  support  them 
as  we  have,  as  we  have  a  $1.5  billion  def- 
icit in  our  balance  of  payments  to  sup- 
port our  NATO  troops. 

We  have  with  the  NATO  countries 
alone  a  $15  billion  budgetary  item  for  our 
costs  in  NATO.  I  think  it  is  In  the  inter- 
ests of  this  country  to  maintain  our  pres- 
ent NATO  commitment  and  I  believe 
that  the  administration  firmly  supports 
maintaining  our  present  troop  level  in 
Europe  but  that  level  will  be  gravely  en- 
dangered if  we  cannot  find  the  dollars 
to  support  our  troops  over  there. 

Tlie  bill  does  not  seek  to  allow  the  ex- 
port of  items  which  would  be  of  military 
potential  to  Eastern  European  countries. 
It  merely  seeks  to  smooth  the  path  for 
the  export  of  peaceful  nonstrategic  items 
which  are  currently  not  allowed  to  be  ex- 
ported, or  which  require  a  great  deal  of 
paperwork  in  order  to  be  exported.  The 
problem  with  these  denials,  as  mentioned 
before,  is  that  the  Eastern  European 
country  can  buy  these  Items  from  other 
Western  countries.  Moreover,  the  real 
safety  valve  as  written  into  the  bill  is 
that  the  President  is  empowered  to  for- 
bid the  export  of  any  item  to  any  coun- 
try if  he  deems  that  export  to  be  against 
the  national  interest. 

We  have  taken  fully  into  account  in 
the  bill  the  fact  that  the  President  can, 
at  any  time  he  wants,  forbid  the  export 
of  any  Item  he  feels  is  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional Interest  by  adding  to  the  military 
potential  of  Eastern  Europe  or  any  Com- 
munist nation. 

The  commercial  problems  of  the  cur- 
rent Export  Control  Act  were  weU 
summed  up  last  year  by  Mr.  David  Pack- 
ard, who  was  then  the  chairman  of 
Hewlett-Packard  and  is  now  Under  Sec- 
retarj'  of  Defense. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  he  gave  this 
letter  to  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  at  the  time  he 
was  m  civilian  life,  that  he  was  speaking 
then  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  businessman. 
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He  was  speflptlng  with  great  knowledge 
inthlisfleld. 

Here  la  what  he  had  to  say  at  that 
time: 

The  high  Idvel  of  unilateral  U.S.  control* 
makes  our  marketing  task  much  more  diffi- 
cult. We  mus^  contend  with  the  time  and 
added  ezpenM  required  to  make  formal  li- 
cense applicallon,  the  long  delays  encoun- 
tered In  obtaining  decisions,  and  the  fact 
that  our  East  European  customers  and  our 
East  European  sales  force  are  never  quite  aure 
whether  a  substantial  portion  of  our  product 
line  can  be  s^ld  or  not.  Since  most  of  th« 
material  over  which  the  United  States  exer- 
cises unilateral  export  controls  Is  readily 
available  elsewhere.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
high  level  of  Ibese  controls  merely  serves  to 
deny  business  to  U.S.  firms.  The  controls.  In 
effect,  serve  to  push  East  Eiiropesn  pur- 
chasers Into  tl^e  hands  of  our  West  European 
and  Japanese  competitors  who  are  only  too 
willing  to  sell  Ithelr  products. 

Mr.  Presi4cnt,  beyond  strictly  com- 
mercial inter^ts.  I  think  a  political  point 
can  be  raised.  To  alleviate  tensions 
among  the  vfirious  countries,  one  of  the 
most  important  policies  that  can  be  fol- 
_lowe<4.l3  to  have  continuing  contacts. 
^Tra4& .  t'c^t^i<*i^  ^^^  one  such  contact. 
The  normal  flow  of  trade  and  business 
can  only  help  provide  those  contacts.  If 
we  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  normal 
everyday  floi^  of  trade,  how  can  we  ex- 
pect to  norijialize  political  and  diplo- 
matic relatio^  when  we  will  not  trade? 

How  many  times  must  we  try  the  lit- 
mus test  of  b  nation's  real  intentions? 
This  la  a  phiase  that  Khrushchev  him- 
self used  whin  I  met  with  him  in  1959, 
at  the  requeat  of  President  Eisenhower, 
along  with  }0  other  businessmen  and 
political  leadiers,  including  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  He  merely  said,  "You  do  not  in- 
tend to  tradQ;  therefore,  it  is  incredible 
to  us  that  you  intend  to  try  to  have  any 
kind  of  peaceful  relationship." 

Mr.  Presidfnt,  I  am  not  naive  enough 
to  believe  th$t  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries would  ^ot  try  to  take  every  con- 
ceivable advantage  of  us  that  they  could. 
Of  course,  tqey  want  to  buy  strategic 
materials.  Of]  course,  they  want  to  know 
all  our  computer  technology.  Of  course, 
they  want  to  have  full  knowledge  of  our 
chemical  plants.  But  if  it  is  strategic  we 
will  not  sell  it  to  them.  But  on  peaceful 
non-strategia  goods,  if  they  cannot  get 
them  from  «s,  they  will  get  identical 
goods  from  Western  Europe,  and  as  long 
as  they  can  get  identical  goods  from  Ja- 
pan, they  will  do  so. 

It  is  not  soj  much  the  trading  balance 
we  need,  but  international  liquidity  that 
trade  brings,  the  very  thing  that  they  are 
able  to  provi<le  and  do  provide. 

The  assumption  is  mcuie  that,  some- 
how or  otherj  American  businessmen  are 
naive,  that  when  they  go  into  these  re- 
lationships, they  get  skinned,  and  that, 
somehow,  the  other  side  ends  up  with  the 
best  of  the  bargain. 

Mr.  Presid^t,  if  there  is  any  one  field 
In  this  worldi  where  we  are  preeminent, 
where  we  art  looked  up  to  and  highly 
regarded  by  fvery  nation  on  earth,  it  is 
in  our  abilit)r  to  produce  high-quality 
goods  at  low  tost. 

I  would  saj  that  when  we  trade  with 
these  countries  we  take  back  certain 
things  we  ne^d.  Certainly  we  need  gold, 
as  we  all  knqw.  right  now,  even  if  they 


have  »  total  need  for  our  particular 
product.  If  we  srfl  to  them,  they  have  to 
pay  for  the  products  they  buy  and  we 
need  foreign  exchange. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  try  to  per- 
*forate  the  Iron  Curtain.  They  put  it  up. 
We  have  been  trying  to  perforate  it  and 
to  drag  it  down  every  place  we  can. 

In  every  eastern  country  I  have  visited, 
Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia, 
they  frankly  said,  "Please,  keep  up  these 
contacts  with  us.  We  need  a  yardstick 
by  which  to  measure  productivity,  be- 
cause we  do  not  even  know  what  our 
costs  are." 

A  great  deal  of  the  dissatisfaction 
which  has  occurred  in  Eastern  European 
countries  has  come  about  as  a  result  of 
comparing  themselves  adversely  with  the 
standards  established  in  the  Western 
European  countries.  They  know  about 
these  standards  through  trade. 

We  should  encourage,  not  just  faciU- 
tate.  trade.  This  is  the  great  debate  that 
we  had  in  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  as  to  whether  we  should 
change  one  word — as  to  whether  it  is  the 
purpose  or  intent  of  the  United  States 
and  its  government  to  "faciUtate"  trade, 
which  is  in  the  current  law,  or  to  "en- 
courage" trade.  That  one  word  says  to 
the  American  business  community,  "You 
are  not  disloyal  whrai  you  deal  in  peace- 
ful, nonstrategic  goods.  We  encourage 
you  to  go  ahead  and  trade,  as  long  as 
Western  European  covmtries  are  going 
to  get  the  business  smyway." 

In  the  last  few  days,  NATO  itself  has 
adopted  an  East-West  trading  relation- 
ship resolution.  NATO  has  set  up  an 
East-West  Relations  Committee,  and 
UJ3.  delegates  participated  actively.  They 
feel  it  is  in  the  defense  interests  of  all 
of  us  to  see  whether  or  not.  in  those 
areas  where  we  are  preeminent,  we 
should  maintain  contact.  It  is  for  those 
reasons  that  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
this  modest,  small  start  toward  getting 
into  business,  and  doing  business  with 
Eastern  Europe  and  perforating  and 
continuing  to  take  down  the  iron  curtain 
of  the  Eastern  European  countries  is  In 
the  national  Interest.  It  strengthens  us, 
not  weakens  us.  We  strengthen  ourselves 
by  trading.  We  weaken  ourselves  when 
we  give  up  and  let  the  Germans,  the 
Japanese,  and  everybody  else  do  business 
that  we  simply  turn  down.  We  should  be 
accepting  the  business  and  doing  it  so 
long  as  it  is  in  the  national  Interest,  so 
long  as  It  is  in  peaceful  nonstrategic 
goods,  and  so  long  as  we  have  the  lan- 
guage written  into  the  bill  that  Is  on  the 
floor  today,  that  the  President  has  the 
authority  "to  restrict  the  export  of  goods 
and  technology  which  would  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  military  po- 
tential of  any  other  nation  or  nations 
which  would  prove  detrimental  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States." 

That  would  seem  to  me  to  be  adequate 
protection  for  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Bdr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  wholehearteidly 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
said.  As  he  knows,  I  have  long  been  an 
advocate  of  a  move  in  this  direction. 


Over  and  beyond,  he  stressed  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  this  bill ;  but  if  I  know  of 
one  thing  that  is  a  tool  for  world  under- 
standing and  peace.  It  is  trade  in  non- 
strategic  items.  It  is  a  great  bridge  for 
relieving  tensions  in  the  world. 

Will  the  Senator  agree  with  me? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
There  is  no  question  that  this  is  the  kind 
of  step  we  can  take,  with  adequate  secu- 
rity, toward  peace  and  improving  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  We  seem  incredible  to 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  I  go 
there  to  argue  that  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  in  trouble  and  that  we  need  off- 
setting payments  for  troop  costs,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  I  see  us  turn  down  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
business  that  the  Western  European 
countries  do  with  Eastern  European 
countries.  Western  Europeans  think  we 
are  really  naive. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
ready  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
wanted  to  take  the  floor  to  say  that  I 
certainly  do  not  agree  with  the  Senatoi- 
from  Illinois  in  the  position  he  has  taken 
I  have  been  opposed  to  this  line  of  discus- 
sion and  talk  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
made  a  stateraent  on  it  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  and  I  have 
made  three  or  four  speeches  on  it.  I 
am  not  going  to  take  a  long  time  now. 
because  I  know  we  are  all  anxious  to  get 
to  a  vote. 

I  am  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennetti 
and  am  opposed  to  expanding  trade  with 
Communist-controlled  countries.  One  of 
my  major  reasons  for  doing  so — and  I 
just  want  to  get  It  in  the  record  while 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  present — is 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  trade  with  indi- 
viduals in  those  coimtrles.  All  we  trade 
with  Ls  a  government-controlled  cor- 
poration representing  the  government.  It 
does  not  go  to  individuals  or  private^' 
owned  companies.  It  does  not  aid  in  the 
relationship  of  individuals.  We  simply 
sell  to  a  Communist -controlled  agency 
It  goes  to  the  agent  for  each  one  of  the 
Communist  countries  of  Elastem  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  besides. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  why  we  should 
put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  strength- 
ening the  economies  of  Communist-con- 
trolled corporations  at  the  very  time 
when  we  have  to  expand  our  budget  for 
military  purposes  in  order  to  protect  us 
from  dangers  posed  by  those  very  coun- 
tries. It  seems  to  me  idiotic. 

Mr.  President,  after  reading  the  com- 
mittee report  on  this  bill,  I  must  take  ex- 
ception to  the  conclusion  which  the  ma- 
jority report  reaches,  as  stated  in  the  last 
paragraph  on  page  four  of  the  report 
This  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

The  committee  believes  that  virtually  every 
major  factor  giving  rise  to  the  enac  ment  of 
the  Export  Control  Act  has  undergone  a  ma- 
terial change  in  the  past  20  years.  Under  this 
circumstance,  the  committee  believes,  that 
It  would  be  unwise  to  extend,  without 
amendment,  the  existing  law. 

Where  have  these  major  changes  oc- 
curred? Was  it  to  show  their  dedication 
to  peace  that  prompted  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary action  against  Czechoslovakia? 
Does  the  continuing  Soviet  resupply  of 
arms  to  the  Arab  commandos  show  that 
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the  Soviet  Union  and  her  satellites  want 
to  help  relieve  the  tensions  in  the  Middle 
East?  And  what  is  there  to  indicate  that 
the  Soviet  bloc  has  changed  its  position 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam?  The  evidence  is 
much  to  the  contrary.  Eighty-five  per- 
cent, or  more,  of  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic materials  that  go  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  being  supplied  by  the 
same  countries  to  whom  we  are  now  be- 
ing urged  to  grant  more  extensive  trade 
privileges. 

Most  of  the  factors  which  prompted 
the  enactment  of  the  Export  Control  Act 
In  1949  and  the  amendments  thereto  in 
1962  are  still  with  us.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  dominant  rea- 
son for  this  act  is  to  help  protect  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 
Why  is  the  Soviet  bloc  interested  in 
expanding  trade?  They  produce  very 
little  that  the  West  wants  or  needs,  but 
they  are  very  interested  in  having  access 
to  our  technological  advancements.  The 
Russians,  in  particular,  are  interested  in 
obtaining  complete  production  units,  de- 
signed and  built  by  us  and  delivered  to 
them  ready  to  begin  operation.  This 
frees  Soviet  engineers  and  scientists  to 
devote  their  energies  to  missiles  and  the 
building  of  larger  and  larger  rocket  mo- 
tors and  more  sophisticated  weapons. 
This  is  a  major  reason  why  we  should  be 
very  cautious  about  giving  the  Soviet 
bloc  greater  access  to  strategic  materials 
and  equipment. 

The  present  Export  Control  Act  has 
not  been  a  complete  barrier  to  trade 
with  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  present  law  is 
very  flexible.  At  times  I  have  felt  it  to  be 
too  flexible.  It  allows  the  President  to 
vary  the  nature  and  extent  of  export 
controls  from  time  to  time,  country  to 
country,  and  commodity  to  commodity, 
depending  on  the  international  problem 
that  in  his  judgment  calls  for  the  appli- 
cation of  such  controls.  Thus,  the  Presi- 
dent has  under  the  present  law  the  au- 
thority, in  times  of  improved  interna- 
tional conditions,  to  relax  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  and  to  tighten  it  in 
times  of  international  tension. 

In  recent  years,  export  licenses  have 
been  granted  to  ship  substantial  quan- 
tities of  equipment  and  material  to  So- 
viet bloc  countries,  much  of  it  having 
both  civilian  and  military  applications, 
for  example:  Since  1966,  we  have  ex- 
ported the  following  items  to  the  follow- 
ing Soviet  bloc  countries: 

Bulgaria:  Polymerization  plastic  ma- 
terials, electronic  navigation  aids. 

Czechoslovakia:  Synthetic  rubber; 
molybdenum  ores  and  concentrates; 
electronic  computers;  parts  for  elec- 
tronic data  processing  machines;  metal- 
working  rolling  mills;  metalworking 
machinerj';  industrial  trucks  and  similar 
handling  equipment:  nuclear  radiation 
detecting  and  measuilng  instruments; 
power  cranes  and  shovels,  wheel  or  truck 
mounted. 

EastGei-many:  Synthetic  rubber;  cop- 
per and  copper  allows;  electronic  com- 
putei-s;  parts  for  electronic  data  process- 
ing machines;  tire  and  lubber  processing 
machinery;  X-ray  and  radiological  ap- 
paratus; nuclear  radiation  detecting  and 
measuring  instruments. 

HungaiT:  Synthetic  rubber;  electronic 
computers;    parts    for    electronic    data 


processing  machines;  metalworking  mill- 
ing machines;  telecommunications  ap- 
paratus; scientlflc,  measuring,  and  con- 
trolling instruments. 

Poland:  Synthetic  rubber;  elastlcizers; 
glycerine;  iron  and  steel  hoop  or  strip; 
cobalt  and  cobalt  alloys;  gear  cutting 
machines;  metalworking  lathes;  rolling 
mills  and  parts;  rubber  extruding,  tire, 
and  rubber  processing  machinery. 

Rumania:  Synthetic  rubber;  natural 
phosphates;  benzene;  rubber  compound- 
ing chemicals;  polymerization  plastic 
materials;  iron  or  steel  plates  or  sheets; 
oil  pipe  of  iron  or  steel;  iron  or  steel 
pipes  and  tubes  other  than  oil  pipe;  iron 
and  steel  structures  and  flnlshed  parts; 
electronic  computers;  internal  combus- 
tion engines;  metalworking  presses; 
high  frequency  transceivers;  electronic 
navigational  aids;  electronic  search  and 
detection  apparatus,  including  radar; 
scientific,  measuring,  and  controlling  in- 
struments. 

U.S.S.R.:  Coal  tar  and  other  cyclic 
intermediates;  rubber  compounding 
chemicals;  alcohols  and  polyhydric  al- 
cohols; organic  acids  and  chemicals; 
oxides  and  hydroxides  of  strontium, 
barium,  or  magnesium;  aluminum  oxide; 
polymerization  plastic  materials;  rea- 
gents for  concentration  of  ores,  metals, 
or  minerals;  iron  or  steel  plates  and 
sheets;  oil  pipe  of  iron  or  steel;  ii-on  and 
steel  structures  and  finished  parts;  in- 
ternal combustion  engines — not  for  air- 
craft; electronic  computers;  gear  cut- 
ting machines;  metalworking  grinding 
and  polishing  machines;  metalworking 
presses;  converters,  molds,  and  casting 
machines;  metal  processing  furnaces  and 
ovens;  rubber  extruding,  tire,  and  rub- 
ber processing  machinery;  electronic 
navigational  aids;  telecommunications 
apparatus;  parts  and  accessories  for 
tractors  and  motor  vehicles. 

These  are  just  a  few  in  the  long  list 
of  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  I  feel  that 
the  Senate  bill  will  not  bring  about  an 
improvement,  but  would  actually  weaken 
our  control  over  exports  of  strategic  ma- 
terials. For  that  reason  I  urge  that  we 
adopt  this  amendment  and  vote  to  ex- 
tend the  existing  Export  Control  Act. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  we  are  considering  today  is  of  very 
special  significance.  For  the  first  time  in 
over  20  years.  Congress  is  focusing  on 
export  expansion  as  distinct  from  simple 
export  control.  The  title  of  the  legisla- 
tion itself  carries  the  message  very 
clearly:  in  place  of  the  old  Export  Con- 
trol Act,  we  have  proposed  the  Export 
Expansion  and  Control  Act  of  1969. 

This  is  more  than  a  change  in  em- 
phasis; the  new  regulations  and  reviews 
required  by  the  committee  bill  will  have 
a  significant  impact  on  our  overall  bal- 
ance of  payments,  the  health  of  our  do- 
mestic industry,  employment  and  our 
gross  national  product. 

As  the  committee  report  makes  clear, 
the  original  Export  Control  Act  was 
passed  in  1949,  at  a  time  of  heightening 
international  tension  and  steady  depend- 
ence upon  the  United  States  as  a  source 
of  supply  for  a  wide  variety  of  industrial 
products.  But  that  was  20  years  ago. 
Since  then,  the  nations  of  Europe  have 
recovered   and  indeed  surpassed   their 


previous  industrial  strength.  Japan  has 
become  the  third  largest  trading  nation 
in  the  world.  The  vast  majority  of  indus- 
trial and  chemical  products  of  which  the 
United  States  was  the  sole  source  in  1949. 
are  now  readily  available  from  a  variety 
of  sources  both  in  the  Western  and  the 
Eastern  worlds. 

In  1949,  it  made  sense  for  the  Con- 
gress to  require  a  strict  supervision  over 
exports  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
security,  foreign  policy  interests,  and 
protection  of  the  domestic  economy  from 
excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials.  In 
1949,  there  were  easily  1.300  products  of 
militai-y  or  industrial  significance  which 
could  be  obtained  in  suflQcient  quantity 
nowhere  but  in  this  country.  It  was  in 
our  national  interest  to  prevent  these 
chemicals  and  industrial  products  and 
alloys  from  becoming  available  to  the 
Communist  states  of  Eastern  Europe,  fqr 
at  that  time  we  did  not  know  what  their 
plans  for  military  expansion  and  con- 
quest might  be.  As  the  sole  source  for 
many  of  these  goods,  it  was  essential  that 
we  first  protect  our  own  markets  and 
make  these  scarce  resources  available  to 
our  own  manufacturers. 

All  of  these  considerations  are  still 
valid.  There  are  probably  many  hundreds 
of  products  which  we  make  in  better 
quality  than  the  other  nations  of  the 
world;  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  are 
still  the  sole  source  of  some  of  them. 
And  there  are  some  goods  which  are  of 
military  or  strategic  value  and  which  we 
would  not  want  to  sell  to  Communist 
states  under  any  circumstances.  But  I 
submit  that  disinfectants,  cement,  vac- 
cines, yellow  com,  textile  finishing  agents 
and  fabrics,  and  herbicides  and  insecti- 
cides— to  name  but  a  few  products  for 
which  export  licenses  are  now  required — 
are  not  likely  to  be  among  them.  These 
products  are  available  from  a  multitude 
of  sources  Including  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe  £is  well  as  a  number 
of  the  developing  nations  of  the  world. 
To  continue  to  require  licenses  for  their 
export  to  Eastern  Europe,  with  Its  In- 
herent implication  that  such  sales  are 
somehow  questionable  if  not  downright 
impatriotic,  is  of  dubious  economic  or 
strategic  value. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  foreign 
policy,  also,  an  exclusive  emphasis  on  ex- 
port control  does  not  seem  to  be  in  our 
national  interest.  In  1949,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  just  devoured  the  states  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Any  product  which  was 
sold  to  them  would  be  of  direct  benefit  to 
our  former  ally  turned  enemy.  A 
strengthened  Commimist  monolith  in 
Europe  could  only  threaten  the  security 
and  well-being  of  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  which  were  still  trying  to  dig  out 
from  the  ravages  of  a  dreadful  war.  This 
is  not  the  situation  today.  Our  Western 
Allies  are  stronger  than  ever,  and  are 
trading  in  increasing  amounts  with  their 
neighbors  to  the  East.  The  Eastern  states 
themselves  have  shown  an  imexpected 
degree  of  independence  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  refusing  to  be  fully  Integrated 
into  the  economic  grid,  seeking  trading 
partners  and  tourists  from  the  West,  and 
emphasizing  national  development  rath- 
er than  Communist  ideology.  It  is  now  in 
our  national  interest  to  encourage  such 
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trends.  By  seDing  our  groods  to  the  East- 
ern European  states,  we  can  help  to  in- 
sure that  they  will  develop  national  in- 
dustries and  thereby  decrease  their  de- 
pendence upcBi  the  bloc  as  a  whole. 

Finally,  from  the  point  of  view  of  pro- 
tecting scarcfl  resources,  I  seriously  doubt 
that  control  i^  as  essential  as  it  once  was. 
To  be  sure, !  there  are  some  products 
which  are  sti$  In  short  supply  and  which 
the  United  3|ates  must  preserve  for  do- 
mestic use.  Btit  world  trade  has  expanded 
considerably  pince  1949.  New  sources  of 
supply  have  b|een  found  on  literally  every 
continent.  V^st  supplies  of  copper  and 
nickel,  of  olli  and  industrial  diamonds. 
have  been  foi^nd  in  hitherto  unsuspected 
regions  of  Africa.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
explored  its  awn  hinterland  and  discov- 
ered domestic  sources  of  virtually  every 
chemical  and  metal  known  to  man.  Prod- 
ucts which  orice  were  in  short  supply  are 
now  available!  and  are  obtained,  from  re- 
gions no  one  had  even  heard  of  20  years 
ago.  Thus  thepshort  supply"  justification 
for  stringent  export  controls  is  also  due 
for  a  thorough  investigation. 
-  Export  expiansion  is  in  our  national 
interest.  We  how  have  an  imfavorable 
balance  of  payments.  Higher  wages  and 
production  co^ts  necessarily  drive  up  the 
cost  of  our  products,  and  make  them  less 
competitive  oU  the  world  market.  Yet,  be- 
cause of  the  quality  of  certain  goods  we 
are  able  to  sep  our  products,  and  should 
be  able  to  sell  Imore  of  them,  to  our  trad- 
ing partners]  Increased  sales  abroad 
mean  increased  job  opportunities,  and 
more  wages  with  which  to  purchase  other 
products.  An  lexpansion  of  our  exports 
thus  benefits  all  sectors  of  the  American 
economy,  as  well  as  restoring  a  favorable 
balance  of  payments  and  a  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  American  dollar  abroad. 

The  committee  foimd  that  while  the 
United  States  accounts  for  16  percent  of 
total  free  worl0  exports,  it  has  only  2  per- 
cent of  total  iree  world  exports  to  Rus- 
sia and  Eastein  Europe.  A  review  of  our 
export  controllpolicy  and  an  expansion  of 
our  exports  to  |  these  few  nations  may  not 
provide  the  M^hole  answer  to  our  eco- 
nomic problems,  but  by  creating  a 
healthier  atn^osphere  within  which  to 
work,  and  a  Wealthier  world  trade  pat- 
tern, it  will  alleviate  one  barrier  to  eco- 
nomic progress  which  is  not  only  urmec- 
essary  but  acttially  harmful  to  American 
business  and  industry. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency held  exoensive  hearings  on  our  ex- 
port policies.  Its  findings  are  worthy  of 
reiteration  fon  the  balanced  perspective 
and  constructive  suggestions  which  they 
embody.  Verw  briefly,  the  committee 
found  that  tha  quantity  and  composition 
of  U.S.  export^  has  a  very  definite  bear- 
ing upon  the  jwellare  of  our  domestic 
economy  and  Upon  the  fulfillment  of  our 
foreign  policy  objectives.  It  found  that 
totally  unrestiicted  export  of  materials 
without  regard  to  their  military  potential 
may  adversely  affect  our  national  security 
and  that  of  our  allies.  But  the  committee 
also  found  that  unwarranted  restriction 
of  U.S.  export^  has  a  serious  adverse  ef- 
fect upon  the  istablllty  of  our  currency, 
and  therefore  jupon  our  domestic  econo- 
my. And  we  f^und  that  the  uncertainty 
and  ambiguity  embodied  in  present  Gov- 


ernment policy  has  had  the  effect  of  cur- 
tailing American  exports  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  balance  of  trade. 

For  this  reason,  we  have  chosen  to  em- 
phasize that  it  is  the  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  encourage  the  expansion  of 
trade  with  all  coimtries  with  which  we 
have  diplomatic  or  trading  relations,  im- 
posing only  certain  carefully  defined  na- 
tional security  limits.  Only  those  goods 
which,  in  the  decade  of  the  1970's,  would 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
military  potential  of  an  unfriendly 
state,  or  which  must  be  conserved  in  or- 
der to  protect  domestic  industi-y.  would 
be  placed  on  the  restricted  list. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  instructed  by 
the  committee  to  conduct  a  thorough  re- 
view of  the  present  commodity  control 
lists  with  a  view  to  making  whatever 
changes  are  necessary  in  the  list  in  order 
to  further  the  policy  and  provisions  of 
the  act.  And  the  Secretary  is  specifically 
instructed  to  take  all  steps  necessary  to 
encourage  the  development  and  promo- 
tion of  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

On  one  point  in  particular  I  believe 
the  Record  should  be  clear.  The  bill  does 
not  in  any  way  diminish  the  President's 
authority  to  protect  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  I  would 
assert  that  it  provides  him  additional 
avenues  through  which  to  do  so.  We 
should  have  learned  by  now  that  positive 
inducements  to  economic  and  other  co- 
operation may  well  be  the  sturdiest  bar- 
riers against  hostile  acts.  The  bill  af- 
fords the  President  greater  flexibility 
than  in  the  past  to  seek  out  opportunities 
for  erecting  some  iwsitive  structures  of 
peace. 

In  doing  so,  however,  the  legislation 
leaves  to  the  President  ample  discretion 
to  determine  whether,  in  particular  cir- 
cumstances, the  national  security  is  bet- 
ter served  by  restrictive  or  expansionist 
policies  on  trade  with  other  nations.  To 
be  sure  the  bill  creates  a  new  philosophi- 
cal context  in  which  the  President  will 
be  exercising  his  authority.  It  indicates 
a  clear  congressional  preference  for  ef- 
forts to  expand  trade,  where  it  is  safe, 
profitable,  and  prudent  to  do  so.  But  the 
language  of  the  bill  clearly  reserves  to 
the  President  the  determination  in  spe- 
cific cases.  It  may  be  that  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive will  find  that  little  or  no  immedi- 
ate change  in  U.S.  export  controls  over 
trade  with  Soviet  bloc  countries  should 
be  attempted. 

The  central  point  is  that,  if  the  oppor- 
tunity does  arise  for  the  President  to 
establish  more  fruitful  trading  relation- 
ships with  one  or  more  members  of  the 
Soviet  bloc,  the  bill  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  do  so.  That  is  an  au- 
thority which,  I  believe,  a  President  as 
sensitive  and  concerned  about  interna- 
tional problems  as  Mr.  Nixon  is  will  find 
exceedingly  valuable. 

I  was  pleased  and  honored  to  work 
with  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mttskiz),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE) ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy  • ,  and  my  other  colleagues  on 
the  committee  in  forging  this  bipartisan 
proposal.  I  consider  this  new  emphasis 
in  U.S.  policy  a  wise  and  well-designed 
initiative.  I  believe  it  will  enjoy  the  sup- 


port of  the  majority  of  Americans,  i 
Judge  it  to  be  the  most  sensible  approach 
to  the  altered  circumstances  of  interna- 
tional relations  in  the  1970's. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
pass  the  bill  in  full  realization  that  it 
will  provide  the  United  States  with  an 
enlightened  and  promising  new  direction 
for  the  fateful  decade  ahead. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  opposes  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roU . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Chtjrch)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Peld. 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  are  absent  on  ofQclal  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Good- 
ell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Mundt),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Smith)  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  is  absent  on  oflQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
vi'ater;  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senators 
from  New  York  <Mr.  JAvrrs  and  Mr. 
Goodell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  each  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  34, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

[No.  131  Leg.) 
YEAS — 34 
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Yarborough 
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Young,  Ohio 
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Mundt 

Pell 
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Smith,  ni. 
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So  Mr.  Bennett's  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  tha*  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  ^     ^.„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bUl  (S.  2696)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unarumous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
4293,  the  companion  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
4293)  to  provide  for  continuation  of  au- 
thority for  regulation  of  exports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  re:,erv- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  if  the  House  bill 
is  substituted,  there  will  be  no  oppor- 
tunity for  a  record  vote  on  the  passage 
of  the  Senate  bill.  I  therefore  object  to 
the  substitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  passage  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  The  clerk  will  continue  to  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  the  call  of  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  is  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  im- 
derstand  that  we  have  had  third  read- 
ing of  the  Senate  bill  and  that  amend- 
ments are  therefore  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  Parliamentarian  that  third 
reading  has  been  had  on  the  Senate  bill 
and  that  amendments  are  not  in  order 
on  the  Senate  bill.  When  the  House  bill 


becomes  the  order  of  business,  amend- 
ments can  be  offered  at  that  time. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  make 
perfectly  sure  that  we  understand  what 
is  being  done.  If  the  unanimous-consent 
request  is  agreed  to,  the  House  bill  will 
be  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Then  I  must  object.  I 
do  not  desire  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
record  vote  against  the  House  bill,  but  I 
do  desire  an  opportunity  for  a  record 
vote,  so  that  I  can  vote  "nay"  on  the 
Senate  bill,  which  I  consider  to  be  a 
monstrosity. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  The  modified  measure 
is  the  Senate  version  against  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  may  vote, 
if  he  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Chair  correctly  understands,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  does  not  want  to 
vote  objection  to  the  House  bill  even  as 
amended.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  is  not  clear  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  Is  this 
unanimous-consent  request  a  request 
that  the  House  bill  be  substituted  for  the 
Senate  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  yet. 

no. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  it  is  granted,  it  will 

be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  de- 
sired to  get  the  House  bill  before  the 
Senate;  and  before  the  Senate  language 
can  be  added  to  the  House  bill,  it  will 
have  to  be  offered  as  an  amendment. 
In  other  words,  the  House  bill  will  be 
before  the  Senate,  and  the  language  of 
the  Senate  bill  will  be  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  So  that  a  roUcall  vote 
on  the  amendment,  which  adds  or  sub- 
stitutes the  Senate  language  to  the 
House  bill,  will  be  the  same  as  a  roUcall 
vote  on  the  final  passage  of  the  Senate 
bill  had  it  been  left  intact. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Then,  I  withdraw  my 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House  bill. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Several  Senators.  Third  reading. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  language  of  S.  2696  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  text  of  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  it  in  order  now  for  me 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
substitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 


amendment  to  the  present  substitute  and 
ask  that  it  be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  3,  line  4,  alter  the  word  "extenf. 
strike  out  "absolutely". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
ix)se  of  the  amendment  is  to  make  this 
part  of  the  bill  read  exactly  the  same  as 
the  succeeding  two  sentences,  where  they 
refer  only  to  the  extent  necessary,  rather 
than  to  the  extent  absolutely  necessary. 
My  amendment  would  strike  out  the  word 
•absolutely."  I  have  discussed  this  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill.  I  understand 
that  he  is  amenable  to  accepting  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  committee  has  no 
objection  and  will  be  glad  to  take  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 
Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
in   the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill,  as  amended.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order,  and  would 
the  Chair  please  restate  what  we  are 
about  to  vote  upon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  language  of  S. 
2696.  as  amended,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Presiding  Officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 

question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 

ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative).  Mr. 
President,  I  have  already  recorded  my 
vote  as  "yea  '  on  this  question.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  able  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  *Mr.  Mans- 
field > .  If  he  were  present,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote  I 
would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
( Mr.  Church  ) .  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi <Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Gore)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  <Mr.  Hartke)  .  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  <Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr.  McClel- 
lan), the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  <Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  <Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Kennedy)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  <Mr.  Mansfield)  , 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 
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I  further  ani|ounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Rdsskll)  would  vote  "nay." 

I  also  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy!  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIlN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <  Mr.  Baker  ) , 
the  Senator  Crom  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field >,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan  » ,  the  senator  from  South  Da- 
Icota  (Mr.  Mbjjdt),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Sax^:)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Smith),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  TbwER),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  neces- 
sarily absent.    ] 

The  Senatoti  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  is  absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Gold- 
water)   is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  ( Mr.  i  Hatfield  >  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  votej  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits*  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower).  If 
present  Und  voting,  the  Senator  from 
N£w  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  vas  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 


Hex  132  Leg. 
YEAS — 46 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bayb 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Case 

Cranston 

Ellender 

Pong 

Fulbrtght 

Goodell 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hart 

HoUlngs 

Hughes 


Allen 

AUott 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 


Inpu.ve 

90 

»n,  N.C. 


Baker 

Bible 

Cannon 

Church 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Goldwater 

Gore 


Ja  ;kson 
Jo  rda£ 
Long 
Ml  ignuson 
Ml  kthias 
MiOee 
M(  Govern 
M(  Intyre 
M(  tcalf 
M<  indale 
M(  intoya 
Moss 
Miiskie 
Nelson 
Pa  rkwood 

NTATS— 27 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domlnick 

Painin 

Griffln 

Gi rney 

Hansen 

Ho  Hand 


Pas  tore 

Percy 

Prouty 

Pro.iunlre 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Schwelker 

Smith.  Maine 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 

Ya  Thorough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Hruska 

Miller 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Scott 

Spong 

Stennls 

Thurmond 

Williams.  Del. 


PRESENT  AND   <(IVING   A   UVE   PAIR,   A3 

PREVIOUiSLT  RECORDED— I 

Byrd  of  W  let  Virginia,  against. 

NOT   VOTING — 26 


Hartke 
Ha  tfleld 
Ja'  Its 

Joidan.  Idaho 
Ke  nnedy 
Ma  nsfleld 
Mc  Darthy 
Mc  Dlellan 
Mu  ndt 


Pell 

Russell 

Sa.xbe 

Smith.  Ul. 

Sparkman 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

Tower 


So  Mr.  MondAle's  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  subititute,  as  amended,  was 


agreed 
The 


to. 
PRESmiNG 


Hughes  in  the  ci  lair ) .  The  question  Is  on 


the  engrossment 
third  reading  of 


OFFICER     (Mr. 


of  the  amendment  and 
the  bill. 
The  amendmeht  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  thej  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 
The  bill  was  r^d  the  third  time 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  It  is  very 
rare  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hanu)- 


shire  ever  takes  any  action  in  the  Senate 
that  is  in  any  way  an  Inconvenience  or 
that  works  a  hardship  on  Members  of 
the  Senate.  But  this  bill  in  its  present 
form,  is.  In  my  opinion,  not  only  a  men- 
ace to  our  national  security  but  an  un- 
warranted affront  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Therefore,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  while  a 
number  of  Senators  are  in  the  Chamber, 
I  wish  to  ask  the  acting  majority  leader 
to  indicate  what  he  expects  will  trans- 
pire for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 
the  remainder  of  the  week,  if  possible. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, after  the  disposition  of  the  meas- 
ure before  us,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  lay  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration  tomorrow  H.R.  11959,  the 
bill  dealing  with  veterans'  education  and 
training  assistance.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  have  the  Senate  ad- 
journ until  12  noon  tomorrow,  without 
any  further  votes  today,  following  dis- 
position of  the  pending  measure;  and  if 
we  are  able  to  complete  action  on  the  vet- 
erans bill  tomorrow,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  go  over  until  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 


HEARING  ON  INDEPENDENCE 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  PARK 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  a  re- 
sult of  my  conversation  with  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Interior, 
hearings  will  be  scheduled  on  S.  2940  as 
soon  after  Senator  Bible  returns  to 
Washington  as  is  practicable. 

I  wish  to  thank  Senator  Bible  for  his 
cooperation  and  for  agreeing  to  setting 
hearings  on  this  matter,  because  the  sit- 
uation is  somewhat  urgent.  The  Inde- 
pendence National  Park  contains  some 
inholdings,  which  are  planned  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  Park  Service,  upon  which 
an  option  for  purchase  expired  Octo- 
ber 21,  1969. 1  understand,  however,  that 
the  owners  of  this  property  are  willing 
to  extend  the  option  providing  the  Sen- 
ate committee  will  agree  to  hold  hear- 
ings. Therefore,  this  action  is  significant. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  agree- 
ment to  schedule  hearings  by  the  sub- 
committee chairman  in  no  way  commits 
him  on  the  merits  of  the  measure,  and 
I  would  not  want  any  of  my  comments 
construed  to  indicate  otherwise.  Further, 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  this  Senator 
reserves  all  of  his  rights,  and  is  not  com- 
mitted either  way  on  the  merits  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield?     ^ 

Mr.  ALLOTT.   I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  want  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much,  on  behalf  of  both  Sen- 
ators from  Pennsylvania,  for  arranging 
the  hearings  on  this  urgent  matter  where 
the  people  involved  would  have  to  take 


certain  action,  adverse,  in  our  opinion,  to 
the  park,  unless  it  could  be  stayed  by 
at  least  the  opportunity  to  have  the 
hearings. 

I  appreciate  very  much  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  done. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (S.  1857)  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  activities  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
81-507,  as  amended,  disagreed  to  by  the 
Senate:  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Daddario.  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Bell,  and  Mr.  Mosher  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  474)  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment; asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Holifield, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  and  Mr.  Horton  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


EXPORT  EXPANSION  AND  REGULA- 
TION ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  4293  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuation of  authority  for  regulation  of 
exports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative.)  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield)  .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea;"  if  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the 
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Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  . 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell),  would  vote  "nay." 

I  also  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)    is  absent   on   official   business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  JAvrrs)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  49, 
nays  24,  as  follows: 

[No.  133  Leg.] 
YEAS — 49 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  ^  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Hoggs 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Case 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Ellender 

Fong 

Fulbrtght 

Goodell 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hart 

HoULngs 

Allen 

AUott 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cook 

Cotton 

Curtis 


Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

MUler 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

NAYS— 24 

D3dd 

Dole 

Domlnick 

Fannin 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Holland 


Pastore 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith.  Maine 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Hruska 
Jordan.  N.C. 
Murphy 
Pearson 
Spong 
Stennls 
Thurmond 
Williams.  Del. 


VETERANS  EDUCATION  AND  TRAIN- 
ING ASSISTANCE  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  484 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislattve  Clerk.  A 
bill— H.R.  11959— to  amend  chapters  31, 
34,  and  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
in  order  to  increase  the  rates  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  educational  assist- 
ance, and  special  training  allowance 
paid   to   eligible   veterans   and   persons 

imder  such  chapters.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veter- 
ans Education  and  Training  Assistance 
Amendments  Act  of  1969". 

TITLE  I— INCREASE  IN  ALLOWANCES  FOR 
EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  PRO- 
GRAMS; AMENDMENTS  TO  FLIGHT 
TRAINING  AND  FARM  COOPERATIVE 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  101.  Section  1504(b)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows; 
"(b)  The  subsistence  allowance  of  a  vet- 
eran-trainee Is  to  be  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table,  and  shall  be 
the  monthly  amount  shown  In  column  II, 
III,  or  rv  (whichever  is  applicable  as  deter- 
mined by  the  veteran's  dependency  status) 
opposite  the  appropriate  type  of  training  as 
specified  In  column  I: 


amended  by  striking  out  the  material  pre- 
ceding clause  (1),  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  The  Administrator  may  approve  the 
pursuit  by  an  eligible  veteran  of  flight  train- 
ing where  such  training  Is  generally  accepted 
as  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  a  recog- 
nized vocational  objective  in  the  field  of 
aviation  or  where  generally  recognized  as 
ancUlary  to  the  pursuit  of  a  vocational  en- 
deavor other  than  aviation,  subject  to  the 
following  conditions:". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  1677  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$130"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$190". 

(c)  Section  1677  of  such  title  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  In  any  case  in  which  a  veteran 
wishes  to  pursue  a  course  in  flight  training 
under  this  section  but  does  not  possess  ii 
valid  private  pilot's  license  and  has  not  sat- 
isfactorily completed  the  number  of  hours 
of  flight  instruction  required  for  a  private 
pilot's  license,  the  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  make  a  direct  loan  to  such  veteran 
to  pursue  the  flight  training  required  for  a 
private  pilot's  license. 

"(2)  Loans  made  under  this  subsection 
may  be  made  In  any  amount  not  exceeding 
$1,000  or  90  per  centtmi  of  the  established 
charges  for  tuition  and  fees  which  similarly 
circumstanced  nonveterans  enrolled  In  the 
same  flight-training  course  are  required  to 
pay,  whichever  amount  is  less;  and  such 
loans  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Administrator,  but  not  to  exceed  6 
per  centum  per  annum. 

"(3)  Loans  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  repayable  in  equal  monthly  installments 
over  a  period  of  time  not  to  exceed  three 
years  commencing  (A)  upon  the  failure  of 
the  eligible  veteran  to  enter  upon  a  course 
of  training  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion within  one  year  after  obtaining  a  pri- 
vate pilot's  license,  or  (B)  upon  failure  to 
satisfactorily  complete  such  a  course  of 
training  within  one  year  after  enrollment  in 
a  course  of  training  under  subsection  (a  )of 
this  section. 

"(4)  Loans  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  upon  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator." 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  table  (prescribing  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  rates  for  eli- 
gible veterans  pursuing  educational  pro- 
grams on  half-time  or  more  basis )  contained 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  1682(a)  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 


"Column  I 


Column      Column      Column 
II  III  IV 


Column 

V 


PRESENT   AND   GIVING   A   LIVE   PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  against. 


"Column  I 


(kjlumn 
II 


Column 
III 


Column 
IV 


T»pe  ol 
program 


Node- 
pendents 


One  de-     T»io  de- 
pendent   pertdeats 


More  than 
two  de- 
pendents 


NOT  VOTING — 26 


Baker 

Bible 

Cannon 

Church 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Goldwater 

Gore 


Hartke 

Hatfield 

Javits 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

Mundt 


Pell 

Russell 

Saxbe 

Smith,  ni. 

Sparkman 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

Tower 


Type  ot  trainiBl 


Node- 
pendents 


One  de- 
pendent 


Two  or 
more  de- 
pendents 


So  the  bill  HJl.  4293  was  passed. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  Senate  bill  2696  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 


Institutional:  ,,„ 

Full-time....   J  60           $219             .*255 

Three-quarter-time 116            160              as 

Hal-time 80             109               124 

Institutiona  on-larm.  ap- 
prentice, or  other  on-iob 

training:  Full-time 138             182              ?19 

Where  any  full-time  trainee  has  more  than 
two  dependents  and  is  not  eUglble  to  receive 
additional  compensaUon  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 315  or  section  335  (whichever  Is  appli- 
cable) of  this  title,  the  subsistence  allow- 
ance prescribed  In  column  IV  of  the  fore- 
going table  shall  be  Increased  by  an  addi- 
tional $7  30  per  month  for  each  dependent 
in  excess  of  two." 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
1677    of    title    38.    United    States    Code,    Is 


'Pm 

amount 

in 

colamn 


Institutional: 
Full-time. 
Three- 
quarter- 
lime... 
Half-time. 
Cooperative... 


$190 


140 

90 

\ii 


$218 


162 

107 
177 


$240 


IH 
1)9 

199 


ingtor 
each 
de- 
pend- 
ent in 
eicess 
ol  two: 

$15 


10 

7 

10". 


(b)  Section  1682(b)  of  such  tlUe  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$130"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof    "$190". 
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(c)  S«5tlon  lB82(c)  (2)  of  such  tttle  Is 
amended  by  atrlfclag  out  "tlSO"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  theraof  "tlM". 

(d)  Section  1683(d)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  to  read  u  follows : 

••(d)(1)  An  eligible  veteran  who  Is  en- 
rolled In  a  'farni  cooperative^  training  pro- 
gram which  pra^-ldes  for  Institutional  and 
on-farm  training  and  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  impropriate  State  approving 
agency  In  accordbnce  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  it  this  subsection  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  an  educational  assistance 
allowance  sis  follews:  $153  per  month,  If  he 
has  no  dependents;  $182  per  month.  If  he 
has  one  dependent :  $211  per  month.  If  he 
has  two  dep)endehts;  and  $10  p>er  month,  for 
each  dependent  ito  excess  of  two. 

••(2)  The  St^e  approving  agency  may 
approve  a  farm  cooperative  training  course 
when  It  satisfies  the  following  requirements: 
••(A)  The  course  combines  organized 
group  Instruction  in  agricultural  and  related 
subjects  of  at  letst  two  hundred  hours  per 
year  (and  of  ait  least  eight  hours  each 
month)  at  an  educational  Institution,  with 
supervised  work!  experience  on  a  farm  or 
other  agricultural  establishment;  and  the 
course  provides  (or  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred hours  of  individual  Instruction  i>er  year, 
at  least  fifty  hoiirs  of  which  shall  be  on  a 
f&rm  or"  other  [agricultural  establishment 
(•With  arieast  two  visits  by  the  instructor  to 
such  farm  or  establishment  each  month). 
Such  Individual  !(nstruction  shall  be  given  by 
sponsible  for  the  veteran's 
ruction  and  shall  Include 
ome-study  assignments  in 
f  budgets,  inventories,  and 
ng  the  production,  use  on 
le  of  crops,  llvestoclc,  and 


the  Instructor  n 
institutional  in; 
instruction  and 
the  preparation 
statements  sho- 
the  farm,  and 
llvestoclc  product^. 

"(B)   The    course 
consideration   to 


Is    developed    with   due 

the  size  and  character  of 
the  farm  or  othei  agricultural  establishment 
on  which  the  e  Igible  veteran  will  receive 
his  supervised  nork  experience  and  to  the 
need  of  such  eligible  veteran,  in  the  type  of 
farming  for  whii  :h  he  is  training,  for  pro- 
ficiency in  planr  ing,  producing,  marketing. 

conservation  of  resources, 
farm  financing,  farming 
management,  an^  the  keeping  of  farm  and 
home  accounts. 

or  other  agricultural  estab- 
lishment on  whtdh  the  veteran  is  to  receive 
his  supervised  work  experience  shall  be  of 
a  size  and  character  which  will  permit  in- 
struction in  all  Inspects  of  the  management 
of  the  farm  or  o;.her  agricultural  establlsh- 

for  which  the  eligible  vet- 
eran is  being  trained,  and  will  provide  the 
eligible  veteran  a  a  opportunity  to  apply  the 
major  portion  of  the  farm  practices  taught 
In  the  group  Insl  ruction  part  of  the  coiu^se. 


farm   mechanics 
food   conservatioii 


"(D)   Provision 


"Periods  ol  traini  g 


Firsts  months 

Second  6  months.... 

Third  6  months 

Fourth  and  any 
6-month  periods 


shall  be  made  for  certifi- 


cation by  the  iistitution  and  the  veteran 
that  the  training  offered  does  not  repeat  or 
duplicate  trainini ;  previously  received  by  the 
veteran. 

"(E)  The  institutional  on-farm  training 
meets  such  other  fair  and  reasonable  stand- 
ards as  may  be  established  by  the  State 
approving  agency 

)e)   The  table  (prescribing  educational  as 
sistance  allowanc  i  rates  for  eligible  veterans 
pursuing  an  appienticeship  or  other  on-Job 
training)    contained    in    section    1683(b)    of 
such  title  is  ameided  to  read  as  follows: 


Node- 
pendents 


One  de- 
pendent 


Two  or 
more  de- 
pendents 


$116  $131  $14C 

87  102  116 

58  73  87 

a  43  St' 


Skc.  104.  (a)  Section  1732(a)  of  tlUe  38. 
United  State*  Code,  ia  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
on  behalf  of  an  eligible  person  who  Is  pur- 
suing a  program  of  education  consisting  of 
Institutional  courses  shall  be  computed  at 
the  rate  of  ( 1 )  $190  per  month  if  pursued  on 
a  full-time  basis,  (2)  $140  per  month  if 
pursued  on  a  three-quarter-time  basis,  and 
(3)  $90  per  month  If  pursued  on  a  half-time 
basis." 

(b)  Section  1732(b)  .  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$105"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "•$155". 

(c)  Section  1742(a)  of  such  title  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

••(a)  While  the  eligible  person  is  enrolled 
In  and  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  spe- 
cial restorative  training,  the  parent  or  guard- 
Ian  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  on  his  behalf 
a  special  training  allowance  computed  at  the 
basic  rate  of  $190  per  month.  If  the  charges 
for  tuition  and  fees  applicable  to  any  such 
course  are  more  than  $59  per  calendar  month 
the  basic  monthly  allowance  may  be  In- 
creased by  the  amount  that  such  charges 
exceed  $59  a  month,  upon  election  by  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  eligible  person  to 
have  such  person's  period  of  entitlement  re- 
duced by  one  day  for  each  $6.20  that  the  spe- 
cial training  allowance  paid  exceeds  the  basic 
monthly  allowance. •' 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title  shall  become 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  calen- 
dar month  which  begins  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  101,  section  102(b),  section 
103,  except  subsection  (d)  thereof,  and  sec- 
tion 104  of  this  title  shall  become  effective  as 
of  September  1,  1969. 

(c)  Any  veteran  enrolled  in  a  farm  co- 
operative course  under  section  1682(d)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  may  continue  In  such  course  to 
the  end  of  the  current  academic  year  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  that  were 
in  effect  prior  to  such  effective  date. 

TITLE  II— SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  EDU- 
CATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED  VETER- 
ANS; PREDISCHARGE  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAM; VETERANS'  OUTREACH  SERV- 
ICES PROGRAM;  MISCELLANEOUS 
AMENDMENTS  TO  VETERANS'  AND  DE- 
PENDENTS'  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
1652  of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "Such  term  also  means 
any  curriculum  of  unit  courses  or  subjects 
pursued  at  an  educational  institution  which 
fulfill  requirements  for  the  attainment  of 
more  than  one  predetermined  and  identified 
educational,  professional,  or  vocational  ob- 
jective If  all  the  objectives  pursued  are  gen- 
erally recognized  as  being  reasonably  related 
to  a  single  career  field." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1652  of  such 
title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  term  'educational  institution' 
means  any  public  or  private  elementary 
school,  secondary  school,  vocational  school, 
correspondence  school,  business  school, 
Junior  college,  teachers'  college,  college, 
normal  school,  professional  school,  uni- 
versity, or  scientific  or  technical  institution, 
or  other  institution  furnishing  education  for 
adults." 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "section  1678  of  this  title" 
In  section  1661(c)  and  inserting  "subchap- 
ters V  and  VI  of  this  chapter"; 

(2)  striking  out  section  1678;  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  of  chapter  34  the 
following  new  subchapters: 


"SXraCHAPTBI    V SPKCIAI.    ABSSRANCE    rOB    THE 

EOnCA'nONAIXT   DISADTANTAGBO 

""5  1690.  Purpose 

""It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter  (I) 
to  encourage  and  assist  veterans  who  have 
academic  deficiencies  to  attain  a  high  school 
education  or  its  equivalent  and  to  qualify  for 
and  pursue  courses  of  higher  education,  (2) 
to  encourage  and  assist  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  other  educational  Institutions 
In  the  development  of  programs  which  pro- 
vide special  instruction,  counseling,  tutorial. 
and  other  educatlontd  and  supplementary 
assistance  to  such  veterans,  and  (3)  to  en- 
courage and  assist  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  other  educational  institutions 
In  the  development  of  special  educational 
programs  and  projects  for  such  veterans. 
"'§  1691.  Elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion and  preparatory  educational 
assistance 

""(a)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran 
who — 

"(1)  has  not  received  a  secondary  school 
diploma  (or  an  equivalency  certificate)  at 
the  time  of  his  discharge  or  release  from  ac- 
tive duty,  or 

"(2)  in  order  to  pursue  a  program  of  edu- 
cation for  which  he  would  othewise  be  eligi- 
ble, needs  refresher  courses,  deficiency 
courses,  or  other  preparatory  or  special 
educational  assistance  to  qualify  for  admis- 
sion to  an  appropriate  educational  institu- 
tion. 

the  Administrator  may.  without  regard  to  so 
much  of  the  provisions  of  section  1671  as 
prohibit  the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veter- 
an in  a  program  of  education  in  which  he  Is 
already  qualified,  approve  the  enrollment  of 
such  veteran  in  an  appropriate  course  or 
courses  or  other  special  educational  assist- 
ance program. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  an 
eligible  veteran  pursuing  a  course  or  courses 
or  program,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  an  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance as  provided  In  sections  1681  and  1682 
of  this  tttle;  except  that  (1)  no  enrollment 
in  adult  evening  secondary  school  courses 
shall  be  approved  in  excess  of  half-time 
training  as  defined  pursuant  to  section  1684 
of  this  title;  and  (2)  whenever  enrollment 
in  a  special  educational  assistance  program 
cannot  feasibly  be  measured  under  section 
1684.  such  a  program  shall  be  considered  full- 
time  training  for  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
when  a  minimum  of  twenty-five  net  clock 
hours  per  week  of  instruction  or  other  super- 
vised program  work  is  required,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe  the  instruction  or 
other  work  requirements  for  part-time  train- 
ing for  any  special  educational  assistance 
program. 
"S  1692.  Special   supplementary   assistance 

"In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran  who  is 
enrolled  in  and  pursuing  a  course  of  educa- 
tion at  an  educational  Institution  and  who. 
because  of  a  deficiency  in  his  education  or 
training,  needs  one  or  more  refresher  courses, 
counseling,  tutorial,  or  remedial  assistance, 
or  some  other  form  of  special  supplemen- 
tary assistance  in  order  to  successfully  pur- 
sue such  course,  the  Administrator  shall, 
on  behalf  of  the  veteran,  reimburse  the  edu- 
cational Institution  concerned  the  reason- 
able cost  of  providing  such  veteran  with 
such  special  supplementary  assistance.  The 
amounts  which  shall  be  paid  on  behalf  of 
an  eligible  veteran  to  any  educational  In- 
stitution for  special  supplementary  Eissist- 
ance  provided  him  under  this  sut>chapter  and 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  such 
assistance  shall  be  provided  shall  be  pre- 
scribed in  regulations  Issued  by  the  Admin- 
istrator after  consultation  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  but  in  no  event  shall 
the  amounts  exceed  $100  per  month  on  be- 
half of  an  eligible  veteran. 
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"J  1693.  Grants  and  contracts 

•"(a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subchapter,  the  Administrator  is  authorized, 
m  accordance  with  regulations  Issued  by  him 
after  consultation  wtih  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  to  make  grants  to  and  enter  Into 
contracts  with  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  other  educational  institutions  to 
encourage  and  assist  such  institutions  to — 

"•(1)  plan  and  develop  programs  or  proj- 
ects In  connection  with  the  special  educa- 
tional and  supplementary  assistance  pro- 
grams authorized  to  be  provided  to  eligible 
veterans  by  sections  1691  and  1962  of  this 
title;  and 

"'(2)  plan,  develop,  strengthen,  or  conduct 
other  special  educational  programs  or  proj- 
ects for  eligible  veterans,  including,  but  not 
limited  to — 

"(A)  accelerated  and  concentrated  educa- 
tlonaU  programs; 

"(B)  educational  programs  extending  be- 
yond the  usual  period  for  completion  of  the 
course  of  study  at  an  educational  institu- 
tion; and 

"(C)  encouraging  and  training  such  vet- 
erans to  pursue  public  service  occupations 
to  meet  community  needs. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subchapter  and  those  of  subchapter  IV  of 
chapter  3  of  this  title,  the  Administrator  is 
authorized.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
Issued  by  him  after  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  referred  to  in  section  242(6)  of 
this  title,  to  make  grants  to  and  enter  into 
contracts  with  public  and  private  non-profit 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  outreach  services  specified  in  that  sub- 
chapter to  educationally  disadvantaged 
eligible  veterans. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971. 

"§  1694.  Effect  on  other  benefits  and  on  ap- 
proval requirements 
"(a)   The  benefits  received  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  veteran  under  this  subchapter  shall 
be  paid  without  charge  to  any  period  of  en- 
titlement the  veteran  may  have  earned  pur- 
suant to  section   1661(a)    of  this   title  and 
shall  in  no  way  affect  his  eligibility  or  qual- 
ification for  benefits  under  other  provisions 
of  this  title  or  under  other  provisions  of  law. 
"(b)   The    provisions   of   sections    1673(d) 
and  1675  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case   of    programs   provided    under    sections 
1691(a)  (2),  1692,  and  1693  of  this  title. 

"SUBCHAPTER  VI — PREDISCHARGE  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

•'§  1695.  Purpose;  definition 

"(a)  The  purpose  of  this  subchapter  Is  to 
encourage  and  assist  veterans  In  preparing 
for  their  future  education,  training,  or  voca- 
tion by  providing  them  with  an  opportunity 
to  enroll  in  and  pursue  a  program  of  educa- 
tion or  training  prior  to  their  discharge  or 
release  from  active  duty  with  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  program  provided  for  under  this 
subchapter  shall  be  known  as  the  Predls- 
charge  EducaUon  Program  (PREP) . 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter, 
the  term  eligible  person'  means  any  person 
serving  on  active  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces 
who  (1)  has  served  on  active  duty  not  less 
than  twelve  consecutive  months,  and  (2)  has 
twelve  months  or  less  active  duty  service  re- 
maining prior  to  the  time  he  Is  expected  to 
be  discharged  or  released  from  active  duty,  as 
certified  to  the  Administrator  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned. 

'"5  1696.  Payment  of  training  and  education 
expenses 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe  jointly  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  pay  the  education  and 
training  expenses  for  any  eligible  person  who 


enrolls  In  and  pursues  a  course  of  education 
or  training  offered  by  an  educational  institu- 
tion if  such  course  of  education  or  training 
Is  reqtUred  for  or  preparatory  to  any  pro- 
gram of  education  or  training  or  any  voca- 
tion such  eligible  person  intends  to  pursue 
after  his  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

"(b)  The  education  and  training  expenses 
which  the  Administrator  shall  pay  und'?r  this 
subchapter  on  behalf  of  any  eligible  person 
shall  Include  the  cost  of  determining  suit- 
ability for  enrollment,  Job  placement,  and 
career  guidance,  and  books  and  supplies  fur- 
nished to  the  eligible  person  by  the  institu- 
tion. In  no  event  shall  the  Administrator  pay 
more  than  $150  per  month  lor  any  course  of 
education  or  training  pursued  by  any  eligible 
person. 

"(c)  The  cost  of  any  education  or  train- 
ing course  paid  for  by  the  Administrator  un- 
der this  subchapter  shall  be  paid  directly 
to  the  educational  institution  furnishing 
such  course. 

••(d)  In  no  event  shall  education  or  train- 
ing expenses  be  paid  on  behalf  of  any  eligible 
person  for  any  period  in  excess  of  twelve 
months. 

"I  1697.  Approved     education     or     training 
courses  and  institutions 
•The  Administrator  shall  pay  the  expenses 
of  a  course  of  education  or  training  pursued 
by  an  eligible  person  under  this  subchapter 
only  If  such  course  and  the  educational  In- 
stitution providing  such   course   have  been 
approved,  without  regard  to  sections  1673(d) 
and  1675  of  this  title,  by  the  Administrator 
in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  Jointly 
by  the  Administrator,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
•'§  1698.  Educational    and    vocational    guid- 
ance 
•'The    Administrator   shall    be   responsible 
for   arranging  for  and  coordinating  educa- 
tional and  vocational  guidance  and  Job  place- 
ment assistance  to  persons  eligible  for  edu- 
cation and  training  under  this  subchapter. 
•'§  1699.  Effect    on    educational    entitlement 
and  benefits 
"(a)   Education  and  training  expenses  un- 
der this  subchapter  shall   be  paid  without 
charge    to    any    period    of    entitlement    an 
eligible   person  may  earn  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1661(a)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
educational  benefits  under  this  subchapter 
for  any  period  for  which  he  Is  receiving  an 
educational  assistance  allowance  under  sub- 
chapter IV  of  this  chapter." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  34  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1678.  Special  training  for  the  educationally 

disadvantaged."; 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 


"SUBCHAPTER    V SPECIAL    ASSISTANCE    FOR    THE 

EDUCATIONALLY  DISADVANTAGED 

•■1690.  Purpose. 

•1691.  Elementary  and  secondary  education 
and  preparatory  educational  assist- 
ance. 

"1692.  Special  supplementary  assistance. 

•'1693.  Grants  and  contracts. 

■1694.  Effect  on  other  benefits  and  on  ap- 
proval requirements. 

'•subchapter     VI PREDISCHARGE    EDUCATION 

PROGRAM 

'1695.  Purpose;  definition. 

"1696.  Payment   of   training   and   education 

expenses. 
"1697.  Approved      education      or      training 

courses  and  Institutions. 
"1698.  Educational  and  vocational  guidance. 
"■1699.  Effect  on  educational  entitlement  and 

benefits." 
(c)     Section     1681(a)     of    such    title    Is 
amended  by  inserting    ".  except  subchapter 
VI,"  Immediately  after   "this  chapter  ". 


Sec.  203.    (a)    Section  1684(a)    of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  ""and"  after  the  semicolon 
In  clause  (2);  and 

(2)  striking  out  clause  (3)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  an  academic  high  school  course  re- 
quiring sixteen  units  for  a  full  course  shall 
be  considered  a  full-time  course  when  a 
minimum  of  four  units  per  year  is  required 
For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  a  unit 
is  defined  to  be  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  sixty-minute  hours  or  their 
equivalent  of  study  in  any  subject  in  one 
academic  year;   and 

■■  ( 4 )   an  institutional  undergraduate  course 
offered  by  a  college  or  university  on  a  quar- 
ter- or  semester-hour  basis  for  which  credit 
is  granted  toward  a  standard  college  degree 
shall  be  considered  a  full-time  course  when 
a  minimum  of  fourteen  semester  hours  or 
its  equivalent  is  required;  except  that  where 
such  college  or  university  certifies,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Administrator,  that  (A)   full- 
lime  tuition  is  charged  to  all  undergraduate 
students  carrying  a  minimum  of  less  than 
fourteen   semester   hours   or  the  equivalent 
thereof,  or   (B)    all  undergraduate  students 
carrying  a  minimum  of  less  than  fourteen 
semester  hours  or  the  equivalent  thereof  are 
considered  to  be  pursuing  a  full-time  course 
for  other  administrative  purposes,  then  such 
an  institutional  undergraduate  course  offered 
by  such  college  or  university  with  such  mini- 
mum number  of  semester  hours,  for  which 
credit  is  granted  toward  a  standard  college 
degree,  shall  be  considered  a  full-time  course, 
but  in  the  event  such  minimum  number  ol 
semester  hours  under  (B)  is  less  than  twelve 
hours  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  then  twelve 
semester    hours    or    the    equivalent    thereof 
shall  be  considered  a  fuU-tlme  course. 
Notwithstanding    the    provisions    of    clause 
(4),  a  veteran  shall  be  considered  to  be  pur- 
suing a  full-time  course  at  a  Junior  college, 
college,   or   university   if   (A)    he  is  carrying 
a  number  of  semester  hours,  or  the  equiva- 
lent  thereof,   necessary   to   be   considered    a 
full-time    course     under    clause     (3),     (B) 
credit  Is  granted  toward  a  standard  college 
degree  for  not  less  than  half  the  number  of 
those  hours,  and   (C)    he  Is  carrying  one  or 
more  courses  not  paid  for  under  section  1692 
of    this    title    and    for    which    no    credit    Is 
granted  toward  such  a  degree  but  which  he 
is  required   to   take  because  of  a  deficiency 
in  his  education." 

(b)  Section  1733(a)(3)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  ""(3)  an  Institu- 
tional undergraduate  course  offered  by  a  col- 
lege or  university  on  a  quarter-  or  semester- 
hour  basis  for  which  credit  is  granted  toward 
a  standard  college  degree  shall  be  considered 
a  full-time  course  when  a  minimum  of  four- 
teen semester  hours  or  Its  equivalent  Is  re- 
quired; except  that  where  such  college  or 
university  certifies,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Administrator,  that  (A)  full-time  tui- 
tion is  charged  to  all  undergraduate  stu- 
dents carrying  a  minimum  ol  less  than  four- 
teen semester  hours  or  the  equivalent  there- 
of, or  (B)  all  undergraduate  students  carry- 
ing a  minimum  of  less  than  fourteen  semes- 
ter hours  or  the  equivalent  thereof  are  con- 
sidered to  be  pursuing  a  full-time  course  for 
other  administrative  purposes,  then  such  an 
Institutional  undergraduate  course  offered 
by  such  a  college  or  university  with  such 
minimum  number  of  semester  hours,  for 
which  credit  is  granted  toward  a  standard 
college  degree,  shall  be  considered  a  full- 
time  course,  but  In  the  event  such  mini- 
mum number  of  semester  hours  under  clause 
(B)  is  less  than  twelve  hours  or  the  equiva- 
lent thereof,  then  twelve  semester  hours  or 
the  equivalent  thereof  shall  be  considered  a 
full-time  course." 

Sec  204.  (a)  Chapter  3  ol  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subchapter: 
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"suBCHAPm  ly — TxraiAwa  ovrssAcn  services 

PKOGRAK 

"5  240.  Pvirpoot;  deflnltlon 

'(a)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  out- 
reach service^  program  authorized  by  this 
subchapter  Isj  for  the  purpose  of  Insuring 
that  all  veterans,  especially  those  who  have 
been  recently]  discharged  or  released  from 
active  mllltarf.  naval,  or  air  service  and  those 
who  are  eligible  for  readjustment  or  other 
benefits  and  i  services  under  laws  admin- 
istered by  the^  Veterans'  Administration  and 
other  governmental  programs,  receive  per- 
sonalized educBtional,  vocational,  social  serv- 
Icee,  and  Job  placement  assistance  in  order 
to  aid  them  Ip  applying  for  and  obtaining 
such  ben«flt«  ]  and  services,  in  achieving  a 
rapid  social  aiid  economic  readjustment  to 
clvillaa  life,  aqd  in  obtaining  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  Ifor  themselves  and  their  de- 
pendents. The! Congress  further  declares  that 
the  outreach  ^vices  program  authorized  by 
this  subchapt4r  Is  for  the  purpose  of  charg- 
ing the  VeterfuiB'  Administration  with  the 
affirmative  duiy  of  seeking  out  eligible  vet- 
erans and  eligible  dependents  and  providing 
them  with  siich  services  through,  to  the 
maximum  ezjent  possible,  one  integrated 
Federal  progrim[i  which  utilizes  personnel 
who  are  able  qo  communicate  with  and  pro- 
vide such  assistance  in  the  most  effective  and 
'  meaalBgful  manner  and  which  places  maxi- 
-mTHM  tanphasit  upon  personal  contact. 

"(b)  For  iht  purposes  of  this  subchapter 
( 1 1  the  term  lother  governmental  programs' 
shall  Include  all  programs  under  State  or 
local  laws  as  well  as  all  programs  under  Fed- 
eral law  other  [than  those  authorized  by  this 
title,  and  (2)  the  term  'eligible  dependent' 
shall  mean  ani  'eligible  person'  rs  defined  In 
section  1701(al  (1)  of  this  title. 
•'§  241.  VeteraAs  assistance  centers  and  out- 
reaca  services 
"la)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  and 
maintain  vetevans  assistance  centers  at  such 
places  throvigqout  the  United  States,  its  ter- 
ritories. Comn|on wealths,  and  poaeesslons,  as 
he  determines,  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  geographic  distribution  of  vet- 
erans recently]  discharged  or  released  from 
active  miUtary,  naval,  or  air  service,  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
veterans,  and  ihe  necessity  of  providing  ap- 
propriate outTdach  ser\'lces  in  less  populated 
areas. 

"(bi  Veterans  assistance  centers  shall  seek 
especially  to  provide  the  outreach  services 
provided  for  In  this  subchapter  to  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  veterans  and  such 
centers  shall,  to  the  maximum  practicable 
extent,  be  lo<ated  in  communities  where 
large  numbers  of  those  veterans  reside  rather 
than  in  Fedeial  or  other  business-district 
office  building]. 

"(c)  Special  efforts  shall  be  made  to  em- 
ploy at  vetaraiis  assistance  centers  i-eterans 
who  tbemselv(!S  reside  in  the  community 
served  or  In  similar  communities  and,  where 
possible,  who  {themselves  have  received  as- 
sistance from  such  centers.  Personnel  as- 
signed to  such  centers  shall  be  selected  with 
major  regard  a  their  ability  to  conununi- 
cate  with  and  provide  the  outreach  services 
authorized  in  this  subchapter  directly  to 
educationally  disadvantaged  veterans  in  the 
most  effective  ind  meaningful  manner. 

"(d)  Those  iiutreach  services  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator ahull  provide  to  all  eligible  vet- 
erans and  eligible  dependents  shall  Include, 
but  shall  not  te  limited  to,  the  following: 

"(1)  The  distribution  of  full  information 
regarding  all  Oeneflts  and  services  to  which 
they  may  be  untitled  under  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  yeterans'  Administration  and 
to  which  they  are  entitled  under  other  gov- 
ernmental programs,  including  training  and 
manpower  programs. 

"(2)  Arrangipig  for  and  conducting,  to  the 
maximum  extent  poaelble,  person -to- person 
Interviews  to  (ixpliun  and  answer  questions 
regarding  the    urograms  referred  to  In  para- 


graph (1),  and  planning  an  individual  pro- 
gram of  education,  training,  or  employment 
as  may  be  best  suited  to  the  eligible  veteran 
or  eligible  dependent  oonoemed,  and,  in  the 
case  of  an  eligible  veteran,  an  individual 
program  which  will  also  aid  him  in  making 
a  rapid  social  and  economic  readjustment  to 
civilian  life. 

"(3)  Providing  Job  and  other  appropriate 
referrals  and  Job  placement  assistance  when 
appropriate,  undertaking  especially  to  match 
the  particular  qualifications  of  an  eligible 
veteran  or  eligible  dejjendent  with  an  avail- 
able Job,  on-Job  training  opportunity,  or  ap- 
prenticeship opportunity  which  Is  oommen- 
surate  with  his  qualifications  or  vocational 
objectives,  and.  If  every  effort  to  locate  such 
an  opportunity  In  his  home  area  reveals  no 
such  opportunity,  furnishing  him  with  a 
listing  of  such  opportunities  available  In 
other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

"(4)  Providing  social  and  other  special 
services  nec3SBary  to  aid  them  In  obtaining 
maximum  assistance  from  the  benefits  and 
services  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

"(5)  Providing  aid  and  assistance  in  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  claims  under 
this  title  and  in  connection  with  any  other 
governmental  program. 

"(6)  Maintaining  full  records  of  the  out- 
reach services  offered  and  conducting  peri- 
odic followup  checks  to  determine  the  suc- 
cess of  Individual  assistance  provided  and 
the  success  of  the  program  generally. 

"(e)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  the 
reasonable  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  for  food  and  necessary  lodging,  of  any 
eligible  dependent  in  connection  with  any 
interview  of  such  veteran  or  dependent  with 
au  employer  or  training  or  apprenticeship 
director  where  such  Interview  results  from 
services  provided  through  the  outreach  serv- 
ices program.  The  amount  paid  to  any  vet- 
eran or  dependent  under  this  paragraph  as 
a  per  diem  allowance  and  for  travel  expenses 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  authorized  for 
such  purposes  under  the  Standardized  Gov- 
ernment Travel  Regulations. 

"(2)  The  Admitilstrator  shall  pay  a  rea- 
sonable moving  allowance  to  any  eligible 
veteran  or  eligible  depiendent  who  obtains 
employment  or  Is  placed  In  a  training  or 
apprenticeship  program  as  a  result  of  services 
provided  through  the  outreach  servlcses  pro- 
gram. IX  (A)  every  effort  made  to  locate  suit- 
able employment  or  placen^nt  In  a  training 
or  apprenticeship  program  In  the  veteran's 
or  dependent's  home  area  has  revealed  no 
such  opportunity.  (B)  a  moving  allowance  or 
similar  relocation  assistance  is  not  available 
under  any  other  existing  Federal  program, 
and  (C)  a  moving  allowance  Is  not  provided 
as  a  matter  of  established  policy  by  the 
employer  or  by  the  training  or  apprentice- 
ship program  in  which  the  veteran  or  de- 
pendent is  to  participate.  Such  allowance 
may  Include  reasonable  travel  expenses  for 
the  veteran  or  dependent  and  dependent 
members  bf  his  Immediate  family:  reasonable 
expenses  for  moving  his  personal  effects  and 
household  goods;  and  reasonable  expenses  for 
lodging  for  not  more  than  a  two-week  period 
while  seeking  housing  In  the  new  location. 
In  no  case  may  the  amount  paid  for  moving 
the  pei^onal  effects  and  household  goods  of 
a  veteran  or  dependent  exceed  the  maximum 
amount  authorized  to  be  paid  pursuant  to 
regulations  Issued  by  the  President  under 
section  5724  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  in 
connection  with  the  la^nsfer  of  an  employee 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 

"(f)  To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the 
Administrator  shall  begin  providing  the  out- 
reach services  authorized  In  this  subchapter 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  prior  to 
their  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty. 
Such  services  shall  be  provided  such  members 
at  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  installations. 


especially  those  in  foreign  ootmtrles,  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  of  section  231  of  this 
title. 

"5  242.  Coordination     with     Federal     and 
other  agencies 

"In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter, the  Administrator  shall — 

"(1)  utilize  the  facilities  and  services  of 
any  other  Federal  department  or  agency  pur- 
suant to  proper  agreement  with  the  Federal 
department  or  agency  concerned; 

" (2)  cooperate  with  and  use  the  services  ci 
any  State  or  local  governmental  agency  or 
recognized  national  or  other  organization: 

"(3)   where  appropriate,  make  referrals  t  i 
any  Federal  department  or  agency  or  State 
or  local  governmental  unit  or  recognized  n 
tlonal  or  other  organization; 

"(4)  at  his  discretion,  make  payment  i  ■ 
cover  the  cost  of  services  either  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  as  may  be  pr.  - 
vlded  by  agreement  with  any  such  Pedeir 
department  or  agency.  State  or  local  govern- 
mental unit  or  other  organization; 

"(6)  at  his  discretion,  furnish  available 
space  and  office  facilities  for  the  use  of  au- 
thorized representatives  of  such  governmen- 
tal unit  or  other  organization  providing  serv- 
ices under  contract  or  agreement;  and 

"(6)  conduct  studies,  in  consultation  and 
coordination  with  the  Department  of  Healtli. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  the  Urban  Affairs  Council,  to  determine 
the  most  effective  program  design  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter  with  re- 
spect to  locating  educationally  disadvantaged 
veterans  and  assisting  and  motivating  them 
to  pursue  education  and  training  under  this 
title. 

"§  243.  Reports  to  Congress 

"The  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  September  1  and 
March  1  each  year  a  report  on  the  activities 
carried  out  under  this  subchapter,  each  re- 
port to  include  (1)  an  appraisal  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  programs  authorized  herein 
and  the  degree  of  cooperation  received  from 
other  Federal  departments,  agencies,  other 
governmental  programs,  and  service  organi- 
zations, with  particular  reference  to  section 
241(d)(6)  and  242(6)  of  this  title,  and 
(2)  recommendations  for  the  Improvement 
or  niore  effective  administration  of  such 
programs. " 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  3  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after 
"236.  Administrative  settlement  of  tort 
claims  arising  In  foreign  countries." 
the  following: 

"STTBCHAPTER  IV VETERANS  OtrrREACH  SERVICES 

PROGRAM 

"240.  Purpose;  definition. 
"241.  Veterans   assistance   centers   and  out- 
reach services. 
"242.  Coordination   with  Federal   and   other 

agencies. 
"243.  Reports  to  Congress." 

Sec.  205.  Section  1677(a)(1)  of  such  title 
Is  amended  by  deleting  "or  must  have  satis- 
factorily completed  the  number  of  hours  of 
flight  training  Instruction  required  for  a  pri- 
vate pilot's  license,". 

Sec.  206.  Section  1681(d)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  below 
clause  (2)  the  following:  "Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing,  the  Administrator  may  pay 
an  educational  assistance  allowance  repre- 
senting the  initial  payment  of  an  enrollment 
period,  not  exceeding  one  full  month,  upon 
receipt  of  a  certificate  of  enrollment." 

Btr.  207.  Section  1712  at  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  deleting  in  subsection  (*)(S)  the 
words  "first  occurs"  Immediately  preceding 
"(A)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "last 
occurs";  and 


(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows : 

"(e)  The  term  first  finds'  as  used  In  this 
section  means  the  effective  date  of  the  rating 
or  date  of  notification  to  the  veteran  from 
whom  eligibility  is  derived  establishing  a 
service-connected  total  disability  permanent 
in  nature,  whichever  Is  more  advantageous 
to  the  eligible  person." 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Chapter  35  of  title  38,  United 
States   Code,   is   amended   by   adding  at  the 
end  of  subchapter  VI  thereof  a  new  section 
ns  follows: 
"§  1763.     Notification  of  eligibility 

"The  Administrator  shall  notify  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  each  eligible  person  defined 
in  section  1701(a)(1)(A)  of  this  chapter  of 
the  educational  assistance  available  to  such 
person  under  this  chapter.  Such  notification 
shall  be  provided  not  later  than  the  month 
in  which  such  eligible  person  attains  his 
thirteenth  birthday  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
feasible." 

(b)    The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  35   of  such   title  is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  below 
"1762.  Nondupllcatlon  of  benefits." 
the  following: 
"1763    Notlflratlon  of  eligibility." 

Sec.  209.  Chapter  36  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  section  1772 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection  (c) : 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  programs  of  apprentice- 
ship where — 

"(1)  the  standards  have  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  section 
50a  of  title  29  as  a  national  apprenticeship 
program  for  operation  In  more  than  one 
State,  and 

"(2)  the  training  establishment  is  a  car- 
rier directly  engaged  In  interstate  commerce 
which  provides  such  training  in  more  than 
one  State. 

the  Administrator  shall  act  as  a  'State  ap- 
proving agency  as  such  term  Is  used  In  sec- 
tion 1683(a)  (1>  of  this  title  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  approval  of  all  such  pro- 
grams."; 

(2)  by  deleting  section  1781  of  subchapter 
n  in  its  entirety  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of the  following : 

"5  1781.  Limitations  on  educational  assistance 
"No  educational  allowance  or  special  train- 
ing allowance  granted  under  chapter  34  or 
35  of  this  title  shall  be  paid  to  any  eligible 
person  ( 1 )  who  is  on  active  duty  and  is  pur- 
suing a  course  of  education  which  Is  being 
paid  for  by  the  Armed  Forces  (or  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  the  case  of  the  Public  Health  Service); 
or  (2)  who  is  attending  a  course  of  educa- 
tion or  training  paid  for  under  the  Govern- 
ment Employees'  Training  Act  and  whose 
full  salary  is  being  paid  to  him  while  so 
training.";  and 

(3)  by  deleting  In  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  such  chapter  the  follow- 
ing: 

"1781.  Nondupllcatlon  of  benefits." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"1781.  Limitations  on  educational  assist- 
ance." 
Sec.  210.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  second  calendar  month  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  ex- 
cept that  the  amendments  made  by  section 
208  shall  become  effective  July  1,  1970. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^ 

ADMINISTRATION    POLICY    ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  "Mr,  McGov- 
ERN^ .  certainly  a  well  educated,  cultured, 
and  patriotic  man  is,  nevertheless,  once 
again  attempting  to  put  the  monkey  on 
the  wrong  back. 

In  a  speech  he  made  on  the  Senate 
floor  today,  he  talks  of  secret  commit- 
ments and  preparations  as  if  they  were 
of  the  Vice  President's  and  this  admin- 
istration s  doing. 

Surely  he  knows  better.  He  is  too 
simplistic.  Can  it  be  that  he  hopes  the 
people  do  not? 

This  administration  inherited  a  for- 
eign policy  filled  with  secret  commit- 
ments and  secret  preparations. 

And  whom  did  they  inherit  from? 
Why,  the  party  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Where  was  the  Senator's  righteous  in- 
dignation during  the  Kennedy  years  and 
the  Johnson  years? 

We  have  a  right  to  have  an  answer 
to  that  question.  It  is  indeed  strange  to 
watch  how  strongly  indignation  waxes 
when  the  President  is  a  member  of  the 
other  party. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  talks  today  of 
patriotism,  and  nobody  doubts  his.  His 
record  in  World  War  II  is  a  distinguished 
one. 

It  is  merely  his  judgment  that  is  called 
into  question  by  today's  speech. 

Though  he  couches  it  in  high-flown 
phrases,  the  fact  remains:  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  for  whatever  rea- 
son or  from  whatever  motive,  advocates 
surrender. 

He  can  attack  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  all  he  chooses,  he  can  ob- 
fuscate the  issue  in  any  way  he  wishes, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  advocates  surrender 
and  has  allied  himself  with  others  of  the 
same  mind. 

I  for  one  am  proud  that  this  Nation 
has  both  a  President  and  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  are  willing  to  honor  the  com- 
mitment made  by  the  Senator's  own 
party.  I  am  proud  that  this  administra- 
tion puts  the  long-range  security  of  our 
Nation  ahead  of  the  short-range  politi- 
cal benefits  that  might  be  gained  from 
a  move  that  the  entire  world,  including 
most  Americans,  could  only  view  as  a 
defeat  that  would  surely  damage  our 
country  in  other  parts  of  the  world  as 

well. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
so-called  moratorium,  very  often  we 
hear  of  its  leaders.  Does  the  Senator 
know  who  the  actual  leaders  of  the  or- 
ganization are?  I  believe  some  of  the  re- 
marks I  heard  were  that  they  demanded 
certain  things  of  the  President.  Do  we 
know  who  these  people  are? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  that 
I  am  not  certain  who  all  the  leaders  are. 
I  know  of  no  one  who  has  sought  to  in- 


criminate all  of  the  persons  who  were 
involved  in  the  moratorium.  I  think  It 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  there  were  peo- 
ple of  a  great  number  of  persuasions. 
There  were  people  who  appeared  at  the 
moratorium  for  a  great  number  of  rea- 
sons. 

The  point  that  I  think  ought  to  be  kept 
in  mind  is  simply  that  there  undoubtedly 
were,  among  those  who  were  active  on 
the  day  of  the  moratorium,  some  who 
were  not  seeking  to  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  this  country. 

Insofar  as  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
knows,  I  think  it  would  be  accurate  and 
fair  to  say  that  the  huge  majority  of 
them  were  good,  patriotic  American  citi- 
zens. 

I  think  it  must  be  observed,  though, 
that  there  were  some  whose  purposes 
were  not  designed  to  serve  the  national 
interest. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  another  question :  I  am  reading 
from  a  copy  of  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota iMr.  McGovERN).  in  which  he  said: 

The  youth  of  America  are  not  about  to 
swallow  the  old  schemes  of  forced  killing  in 
foreign  crusades. 


Does  he  consider  that  this  war  is  a 
scheme  that  was  put  together  for  the 
purpose  of  forced  killing,  and  if  so.  would 
he  accuse  the  former  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  who  sent  the  troops  there 
of  perpetrating  the  scheme?  Would  that 
be  his  intent,  does  the  Senator  think? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  have  to  say  that 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  that  statement, 
that  this  is  a  scheme  to  bring  about 
forced  killings  in  foreign  crusades. 

As  a  former  Governor  of  Wyoming,  it 
was  my  privilege  on  several  occasions  to 
support  the  efforts  of  former  President 
Johnson  as  it  related  to  Vietnam.  As  the 
Senator  from  California  knows,  I  am  of  a 
different  political  persuasion  than  was  he. 
I  do  not  think  that  President  Johnson 
had  the  choice  of  deciding  whether  or  not 
we  should  be  in  the  war,  but  I  think  he 
recognized,  just  as  I  believe  President 
Nixon  recognizes,  that  once  this  country 
of  ours  has  made  a  commitment,  it  is  im- 
portant not  only  in  that  area  of  the 
world,  but  worldwide,  that  people  know 
they  can  believe  in  what  America  says; 
that,  having  said  we  will  do  something,  it 
is  our  intention  to  carry  forward  and  at- 
tempt to  fulfill  our  commitments. 

I  find  every  reason  to  believe  that,  as 
President  Nixon  is  carmng  on  in  these 
extremely  tr:.-ing  circumstances  today,  he 
is  trying  to  keep  our  country's  commit- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  this 
most  unfortunate  war  to  a  conclusion. 

His  concern  is  that  this  must  be  done 
in  a  fashion  so  as  not  to  damage  us  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  so  as  not  to  give 
false  encouragement  to  other  people  in 
other  places  that  America  does  not  stand 
by  her  commitments,  and  thereby  tend  to 
undermine  the  impression  that  other 
people  and  other  nations  have  of  us. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
knows  that  yesterday  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  parts  of  a  letter  provided  me  by  a 
man  who  had  served  in  positions  of  great 
trust  in  the  Eisenhower  administration 
and  the  administration  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  He  pointed  out  that 
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when  Presidflnt  Elsenhower  and  Vice 
President  Nixon  left  office,  we  had  800 
military  advtaers  In  South  Vietnam  and 
about  800  civilian  advisers  and  when  Mr. 
Nixon  came  back  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  few  years  later,  he  In- 
herited a  situation  where  we  have  550 
military  In  Sduth  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HANSBN,  Does  the  Senator  mean 
550.000? 

Mr.  MURP^.  Five  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand:  I  t>|ank  my  distingruished  col- 
league. But  it  seems  that  there  is  an 
attempt  to  lmi>ly,  somehow  or  other,  that 
the  responsibility  for  this  unfortimate 
situation  res*  with  President  Nixon. 
Prom  time  to]  time  he  is  given  an  ulti- 
matum of  "get  out,  and  get  out  immedi- 
ately." I 

It  Is  my  un4erstanding  that  this  Pres- 
ident has  offered  far  more  in  the  way  of 
an  honorable,!  peaceful  settlement  than 
the  previous  iidministration.  Neverthe- 
less, It  is  impiied  that  he  is  not  doing 
enough.  He  brings  home  25,000  troops, 
and  immediately  the  cry  arises,  "That 
Is  not  enough."  This  is  the  first  troop  re- 
ductidti.'  that  X  know  of. 

Thin'  he  increases  the  number  to 
60,000,  a  mea^ngful  percentage  of  our 
combat  troops  Actually,  it  seems  to  be 
forgotten  thai  for  each  fighting  man 
in  South  Vietnam,  we  have  five  backup 
personnel.  So  tut  of  every  six  there,  one 
is  fighting.  In  the  Air  Force  the  percent- 
age is  even  gk-eater — the  percentage  is 
20tol.  I 

So  I  wonderj  why  people  do  not  realize 
that  President  Nixon  actually  has  done 
more  in  the  9  $hort  months  since  he  has 
been  in  office  to  reduce  the  troop  levels 
than  the  two  previous  administrations 
accomplished  in  their  entire  time  in 
office.  For  the  ftrst  time  we  are  decreasing 
these  levels,  d^reasing  them,  may  I  say, 
in  a  thoughtftil  way,  in  a  way  to  pre- 
serve our  natibnal  security,  and  not  by 
surrendering.  Certainly,  if  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  feels  that  the  en- 
tire intervention  in  Vietnam  was  a  mis- 
take. I  think  timt  he  has  waited  an  ex- 
tremely long  ti|ne  to  express  himself. 

But  there  is  one  other  point,  still  more 
important :  Th]e  composition  of  the  group 
who  orgamzedjthe  so-called  moratorium. 
I  am  not  quitej  sure  who  they  are.  I  have 
inquired,  and  I  I  have  some  names.  I 
have  the  nam^  of  David  Hawk.  I  do  not 
know  his  background.  I  have  the  names 
of  Sam  Brown,  Jr.,  David  Mixner,  Marge 
Sklencar,  Mikfe  Driva,  Mike  Mazoloff, 
and  Sheridan!  Bailey.  I  have  never 
heard  of  them  Until  this  particular  event, 
moratorium. 

Is  it  the  sug^stion  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  i  touth  Dakota  that  we  stop 
listening  to  ttie  elected  representatives 


of  the  people, 


and  listen  hereafter  to 


this  .roup,  because  they  did  not  suggest, 
they  demanded  immediate  withdrawal? 
Is  it  his  suggestion  that  we  also  listen 
hereafter  only  to  them,  and  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  tu  :n  over  not  only  this  deci- 
sion, but  perhiips  many  other  decisions 
of  the  Giovemr  lent  to  them ;  that  we  for- 
get about  the  e  lected  representatives  and 
let  axiybody  w^o  can  get  a  large  group 
to  march  in  Washington,  or  Detroit,  or 
Los  Angeles,  oi  Berkeley,  dictate  our  na- 
tional policies'^ Is  that  what  he  suggests? 


And  is  it  Improper  for  the  Vice  President 
to  disagree  with  that  suggestion?  The 
Vice  President  was  also  elected  Just  as 
was  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

This  is  part  of  the  confusion  that  I  do 
not  understand.  In  the  last  sentence,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  said : 

I  believe  that  increasing  numbers  of 
Americans,  young  and  old,  of  every  political 
persuasion,  In  every  walk  of  life,  are  deter- 
mined to  have  a  voice  In  those  Issues  that 
aflect  their  lives. 

I  thought  that  was  what  our  whole 
system  had  been  about  from  its  very  be- 
ginning. We  have  a  franchise,  and  all 
those  of  us  who  qualify  to  vote  may  go 
and  make  our  wishes  known,  in  an  or- 
derly, dignified,  constructive  fashion. 
We  do  not  have  to  take  to  the  streets  in 
mobs,  and  we  do  not  have  to  march  in 
vigils.  We  leave  the  affairs  of  Govern- 
ment to  those  who  stand  for  election, 
who  expose  themselves  to  the  public 
with  their  beliefs,  and  their  past  records. 
Our  elected  officials  are  tested  by 
whether  they  are  decent  or  honorable, 
and  by  whether  they  are  capable. 

I  submit  most  respectfully  that  there 
is  nothing  new  about  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica having  a  voice  in  these  issues.  I  think 
this  is  what  America  is  all  about. 

I  know  that  I  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  my  time  for  the  last  30  years  urging 
Americans  to  take  the  time  to  under- 
stand the  issues,  to  know  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  candidates,  and  then  to  go 
with  full  knowledge  and  exert  their 
power  at  the  ballot  box. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  an  improvement  on 
this  system  to  say,  "Let's  get  a  lot  of 
signs,  and  let's  get  some  candles  and 
march  aiound  the  White  House  and 
chant  some  slogans." 

This  march,  last  Wednesday,  of  course, 
was  very  orderly.  I  think  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  made  great  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  this  was  an  orderly 
march.  There  was  not  any  rioting  or  bad 
language. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  if  the  marches 
continue,  they  will  at  least  be  conducted 
in  this  fashion. 

It  does  not  seem  that  there  is  anything 
particularly  new  involved  here  except 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  suggestion  that 
perhaps  we  should  not  determine  the  im- 
portance of  a  matter  by  legislative  de- 
bate but,  rather,  by  the  niunber  in  the 
picket  line,  by  the  clamor  they  make,  by 
the  publicity  they  get,  and  by  the  televi- 
sion coverage  their  demonstration  at- 
tracts. 

I  do  not  think  the  Vice  President  meant 
that  the  people  do  not  have  the  right  of 
dissent.  He  did  not  imply  that,  at  least  to 
me.  However,  I  do  think  he  said  that  the 
President  has  the  right  to  decide  and  ad- 
minister policies.  And  I  think  the  Vice 
President  is  correct  in  pointing  out  that 
perhaps  some  people  with  ulterior  mo- 
tives have  been  misleading  and  using 
some  of  these  good,  honest,  independent 
young  students  by  telling  them  only  half 
of  the  story. 

I  continue  to  read  comments  about  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  and  the 
confusion  in  General  Thieu's  corrupt 
military  dictatorship. 

I  heard  about  the  so-called  corrupt 
military  dictatorship  of  China.  We  then 


turned  China  over  to  the  Communists. 
That  same  so-called  corrupt  dictatorship 
went  to  Taiwan  where  they  are  now  do- 
ing a  magnificent  job. 

We  heard  about  the  corruption  in 
Korea.  And  suddenly  we  find  that  the 
South  Koreans  are  not  any  more  or  le.ss 
corrupt  than  perhaps  some  of  the  men  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

I  was  there  as  an  observer  when  the 
Thieu  government  was  elected.  And  I 
assure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  that  I  never  saw  a  more  deter- 
mined attempt  at  democracy  or  a 
stronger  attempt  to  make  an  election 
honest  and  fair. 

Certainly  there  were  some  trouble- 
makers that  were  locked  up.  There  were 
one  or  two.  I  recall  that  the  same  pro- 
cedure used  then  is  taking  place  in  many 
other  countries. 

I  do  not  think  the  Thieu  government 
does  anything  but  represent  the  people. 

I  said  yesterday  that  there  were  those 
who  marched  in  the  demonstration  on 
the  basis  that  they  want  to  stop  the  kill- 
ing. Lord  knows,  I  would  like  to  stop  the 
killing.  I  wish  the  killing  had  never 
started.  However,  if  they  insist  on  our 
immediate  withdrawal,  they  will  see  kill- 
ing in  South  Vietnam  the  like  of  which 
we  have  not  seen  since  we  heard  and 
watched  and  listened  to  and  shuddered  at 
the  atrocities  committed  during  World 
War  n. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  is  It  not 
true  that  a  number  of  America's  finest 
young  men  are  being  held  prisoners  of 
war  in  North  Vietnam  at  the  present 
time?  So  far  as  I  know,  the  number  has 
not  been  established.  There  has  been  no 
official  word  from  North  Vietnam  as  to 
the  number  of  prisoners  they  hold  in 
their  country.  These  men  have  been 
taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  gallant 
fighting  men  of  our  country. 

What  about  those  prisoners?  If  we 
were  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  by  boat,  as 
some  have  suggested,  would  we  not  be 
leaving  those  men  who  are  (>erhaps  be- 
ing held  captives  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese at  the  present  time  at  the  mercy 
of  a  country  which  has  no  compassion,  a 
country  which  has  demonstrated  by  a 
great  series  of  acts  of  violence  that  hu- 
man life  is  of  little  or  no  consequence? 

Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  would  be  willing  to 
turn  these  prisoners  back  to  us  if  we 
were  to  leave  there?  Is  this  not  another 
consideration  that  ought  to  be  included 
among  the  issues  that  must  be  resolved 
If  we  seek  to  bring  tills  war  that  has 
been  engaged  in  by  our  country  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  any  war  in 
our  history  to  a  conclusion? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  absolutely  right.  I  know  he  is 
right  when  he  says  that  we  do  not  have 
information  as  to  the  prisoners.  The 
Communist  government  in  Hanoi  has  ab- 
solutely ignored  all  the  rules  and  all  the 
ordinary  concessions  made  with  respect 
to  information  on  prisoners. 

I  also  point  out  that  I  received  figures 
the  other  day  that  showed  that  in  this 
year,  aside  from  the  military,  22,500 
South  Vietnamese  have  been  victims  of 
unbelievable  atrocities  and  terrorism. 

My  figures  indicate  that  of  the  22,500 — 
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and  these  are  civilians— 14,000  were 
murdered.  The  fate  of  the  rest  is  un- 
known. Some  have  disappeared.  Some 
have  been  kidnaped.  Others  have  been 
so  badly  treated  in  scwae  cases  that  it 
might  have  been  better  if  they  had  been 
killed  quickly.  It  would  have  certainly 
been  less  horrible  than  the  treatment 
they  received.  These  are  the  conditions 
that  exist  there. 

I  am  amazed  that  the  people  who  state 
continually  that  America  is  in  Vietnam 
illegally,  are  willing  to  make  such  a  con- 
tention. It  Is  not  true. 

The  former  President  of  the  United 
States,  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  de- 
cided to  send  American  fighting  men  to 
Vietnam.  Before  he  did  so.  President 
Eisenhower  decided  that  it  was  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  to 
send  military  advisers  there.  President 
Johnson  continued  to  act  in  the  belief 
that  it  was  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  fight  In 
Vietnam. 

Who  are  these  people  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  actions  of  the  last  three 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  who 
confront  the  present  President  with  the 
cry  that  he  must  get  out  and  get  out 
immediately? 

I  do  not  quite  understand  their  sense 
or  the  logic.  I  do  not  know  why  these 
Americans  suddenly  feel  it  their  duty  to 
attack  our  present  administration  or  the 
duly  elected  government  in  South  Viet- 
nam—perfect or  not.  Certainly  no  gov- 
ernment is  perfect.  However,  it  was  elect- 
ed by  the  Vietnamese  people. 

I  do  not  see  the  logic  or  the  propriety 
of  suddenly  saying  we  must  get  out 
merely  because  of  demonstrations  by  a 
group  of  people  well  organized,  highly 
publicized,  and  led  by  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whom.  As  I  have  said  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  before,  we  are  not  sure  what  the 
result  of  this  will  be,  but  we  are  sure  of 
one  thing:  they  have  created  good  inter- 
national propaganda  for  the  enemy,  for 
the  Communist  enemy. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  this  cited  very 
clearly  the  other  night.  The  identity  of 
the  enemy  is  not  America.  We  are  not 
the  aggressor.  We  went  there  to  protect 
Ijeople  who  asked  for  our  protection. 

I  wonder  if  those  who  complain  have 
thought  of  what  will  happen  to  the  2  mil- 
lion people  of  the  Catholic  religion  who, 
in  objection  to  the  Communist  takeover 
in  Hanoi,  walked  from  the  North  to  the 
South  when  they  had  the  choice.  What 
will  happen  to  them  if  we  pull  out? 

I  just  cannot  understand  the  reason- 
ing; I  cannot  understand  the  logic;  I 
cannot  understand  the  desire  of  so  many 
people  to  say  that  we  must  get  out  im- 
mediately, to  save  American  boys.  How 
long  do  you  save  them,  and  under  what 
conditions  do  you  save  them?  And  where 
is  the  next  battle  to  take  place?  There  is 
no  change  in  the  Commimist  program; 
not  the  sUghtest  evidence  of  change.  To 
the  contrary,  wherever  there  is  a  vacuum, 
they  move  in  quicker  than  they  did  be- 
fore. Their  military  strength,  we  know 
from  the  protracted  debate  in  this  Cham- 
ber, is  greater  than  before. 

Why  are  the  Communists  building 
their  military  strength?  To  have  a  bigger 
parade  on  May  Day?  I  do  not  think  so. 


I  think  they  are  building  it  for  the  exact 
purpose  they  stated  many  years  ago. 

I  read  Hitler's  book,  "Mein  Kampf," 
and  I  said,  "This  man  means  what  he 
says.  We  have  to  believe  him."  Many  did 
not  believe  him,  until  it  was  almost  too 
late. 

Again,  today,  all  the  evidence  would 
say  that  we  had  better  have  the  best 
brains,  we  had  better  have  the  finest  in- 
formation, we  had  better  have  the  most 
mature  thought,  and  we  had  better  have 
full  debate  before  we  make  military  deci- 
sions. 

I  do  not  think  this  should  be  left  to 
a  group,  no  matter  how  dedicated  or 
patriotic  or  well-meaning,  which  sud- 
denly marches  and  says,  "We  are 
numerically  strong;  therefore,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, you  must  accede  to  our  demands." 
I  think  that  would  be  dangerous,  and  I 
think  that  those  who  advocate  this 
should  take  another  long,  hard  look  at 
the  mischief  and  precedents  they  might 
be  creating — certainly  not  by  desi,sn,  but 
by  what  might  result  from  their  imfor- 
tunate  suggestions. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  the  contribution 
he  has  made. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  realize,  as  the  Senator 
from  California  has  so  thoughtfully 
pointed  out,  that  theirs  is  a  responsibil- 
ity not  to  any  one  group,  not  to  any  one 
movement  that  may  be  demonstrating, 
albeit  very  lawfully  and  peacefully. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  there  can  be  no 
question  about  the  right  peacefully  to 
protest  or  to  demonstrate,  as  they  did, 
so  long  as  they  do  it  peacefully.  That  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  But  the 
important  thing  we  must  keep  in  mind — 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  California  has  it  clearly  in  mind — 
is  that  the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President  goes  to  all 
Americans.  Their  duty  is  to  see  that  they 
represent  all  Americans,  all  200  million 
plus  of  them,  and  I  think  that  is  what 
they  are  trying  to  do. 

I  would  refer  once  again  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  in  just  tak- 
ing note  of  the  fact  that  he  finds  much 
for  which  to  commend  the  President  in 
the  course  of  action  he  is  now  pursuing. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  believe  that  yesterday 
or  the  day  before  yesterday  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  said  something 
in  the  Senate  that  was  extremely  im- 
portant. He  said  that  he  would  hope  there 
could  be  an  association  of  free  nations — 
I  am  paraphrasing,  but  this  was  the  sense 
of  his  remarks — that  would  absolutely 
guarantee  the  freedom  and  the  freedom 
of  choice  of  all  of  Southeast  Asia.  I  con- 
cur in  that  statement  completely  .  and 
enthusiastically.  That  is  the  only  reason 
I  know  of  why  American  troops.  Ameri- 
can advisers,  and  American  fighting  men 
went  to  Southeast  Asia  in  the  first  place. 
Certainly,  it  was  for  no  other  reason  of 
which  I  know 
I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  Uke  to  comment  briefly  on  a 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  concerning  the  Vice  President's 
recent  speech  in  New  Orleans.  What  the 
Vice  President  counsels  is  patience  and 
responsibility.  What  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  counsels,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  peace  at  any  price  rather  than  p>eac€ 
on  terms  which  consider  the  historic 
moral  commitment  of  America  in  Asia. 
Disengpgement  in  Vietnam  immedi- 
ately and  without  qualification  is  irre- 
sponsible and  those  who  advocate  it 
must  answer  for  their  statements.  There 
must  be  those  elected  leaders  willing  to 
say  precisely  this  and  risk  the  contempt 
of  those  who  seek  a  settlement  in  Viet- 
nam inconsistent  with  the  American 
tradition. 

Mr.  President,  I,  like  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, simply  intend  to  caution  the  well- 
meaning  followers  against  the  ill-con- 
sidered position  of  "peace  at  any  price" 
advocated  by  far  too  many  of  the  mora- 
torium leaders.  Those  who  choose  to  fol- 
low such  a  position  may  well  inherit  an 
infamous  peace  and  the  lasting  scorn  of 
a  generation  of  Americans  to  follow.  As 
a  great  power  we  must  live  with  Asia 
and  I.  for  one,  ihtend  to  live  honorably 
with  Asia.  This  Senator  has  no  intention 
of  repeating  for  this  country  the  dis- 
honor of  England  in  accepting  "peace  at 
any  price"  at  Munich. 

THE    MORATORrUM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN)  has  taken  exception  to  the  com- 
ment on  the  Vietnam  moratorium  made 
in  New  Orleans  over  the  weekend  by 
Vice  President  Agnew.  He  has  accused 
the  Vice  President  of  impugning  the 
patriotism  of  all  those  who  disagree  with 
the  administration's  policies  in  Vietnam. 

Apparently,  the  Senator  took  excep- 
tion to  two  basic  statements.  The  first 
statement  was  that  moratorium  day  was 
an  unwise  demonstration  "encouraged 
by  an  effete  corps  of  impudent  snobs  who 
characterize  themselves  as  Intellectuals." 

The  second  statement  by  the  Vice 
President  to  which  he  objected  most 
strongly  was  his  warning  that  "hard- 
core dissidents  and  professional  an- 
archists" within  the  peace  movement 
were  planning  "wilder,  more  violent" 
antiwar  demonstrations  on  Noveml)er  15. 

One  does  not  have  to  agree  with  every 
statement  made  by  the  Vice  President 
or  with  every  phrase  he  used  In  order 
to  recognize  the  basic  validity  of  his 
criticism  of  the  moratorium  movement 
and  of  his  warning  about  the  November 
15  demonstration. 

That  the  majority  of  the  demonstra- 
tors were  being  used  for  purposes  which 
they  did  not  approve  or  understand  was 
apparent  from  the  glowing  official  trib- 
ute of  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. 

I  think  It  is  clear  from  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident's statement  that  his  remarks  were 
Intended  to  apply  not  to  the  great  mass 
of  demonstrators  who  participated  out 
of  a  variety  of  confused  motivations  but 
to  the  self-proclaimed  leaders  of  the  re- 
cent moratorium  and  to  the  leaders  of 
the  forthcoming  march  on  Washington. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  some 
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innocents  In  both  groups  of  leaders.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  people 
whose  antecedents  are  open  to  very  seri- 
ous question, 

The  princ  pal  spiritual  organizer  of 
the  moratorium  was  the  notorious  Dr. 
Spock,  who  has  consistently  attempted 
to  corrupt  young  Americans  by  urging 
them  to  dodgE  the  draft. 

Dr.  SpockT]  for  two  decades,  was  the 
foremost  apdstle  of  the  permissive  up- 
bringing of  children,  and  the  baneful  in- 
fluence which  he  had  on  the  several  gen- 
erations of  young  American  parents  who 
read  his  books  on  child  care  played  a 
major  role  iniproduclng  the  current  gen- 
eration of  campus  extremists. 

Dr.  Spock  J  was  a  disaster  as  a  baby 
doctor.  He  nas  been  an  even  greater 
disaster  as  a  self-appointed  leader  of  the 
American  pjes^ce  movement. 

To  describd  him  as  "an  effete  and  Im- 
pudent snob'1  is  to  understate  the  case. 
Not  only  his  he  visited  Hanoi  a  num- 
ber of  times,  but  he  has  made  it  clear 
by  repeated  statements  that  he  would 
personally  prefer  a  Vietcong  victory  to 
an  allied  victory  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  ranks  bf  the  moratorium  leaders 
"also  ilTclude  lone,  David  Hauk,  an  apt 
disciple  of  Dr  Spock,  who  is  now  on  trial 
for  draft  evasion. 

They  included  Mr.  Sam  Brown,  who 
has  referred  t)  the  United  States  as  "the 
greatest  imperialist  aggressor  nation  in 
the  world,"  and  who  has  also  made  it 
clear  that  he  would  prefer  a  Vietcong 
victory  over  a  i  allied  victory. 

As  for  the  Hew  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam,  its  steer- 
ing committe;  is  packed  with  known 
Communists  luid  pro-Communists,  in- 
cluding Arnold  Johnston,  the  public  re- 
lations director  of  the  U.S.  Communist 
Party. 

There  was  some  speculation  that  the 
moratorium  leaders  were  essentially  a 
more  moderate  lot  than  the  mobilization 
leaders,  and  ihat  they  might  wish  to 
steer  clear  of  involvement  with  the 
known  Commmists  and  Trotskyists  and 
Maoists  and  assorted  leftwing  extrem- 
ists who  are  oraianizing  the  November  15 
march  on  Washington.  But  this  morn- 
ing's papers  bniught  the  news  of  a  formal 
agreement  between  the  moratorium 
committee  and  the  New  Mobilization. 
Sam  Brown,  the  chief  spokesman  for  the 
moratorium  committee,  told  the  press 
that  there  wss  no  split  between  the 
groups.  Rather  he  said,  "there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  emphasis." 

Mr.  Presidert,  the  time  has  come  to 
stop  mincing  words.  There  should  be  no 
question  in  this  mind  of  any  informed 
person  that  th(>  ranks  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Novembfr  15  march  on  Washing- 
ton contain  nvmerous  treasonable  ele- 
ments, who  are  committed  to  the  over- 
throw of  our  ovn  Government,  who  seek 
the  victory  of  cur  enemies,  and  who  are 
acting  in  collunon  with  and  under  the 
orders  of  Hanoi 

There  have  teen  numerous  evidences 
of  coordination  between  Hanoi  and  the 
antiwar  demonstrators  in  the  United 
States.  For  example,  on  April  22,  1968, 
at  a  time  when  Hanoi  was  getting  ready 
to  launch  its  abortive  summer  offensive, 
the    Vietcong    i  mbassador    in    Havana. 
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Hoan  Bich  Son,  broadcast  the  follow- 
ing statement  to  the  demonstrators  in 
this  country  over  Radio  Havana: 

Your  struggle  against  the  warmongers  in 
the  Pentagon  and  White  House  Is  a  hard 
blow  at  the  heart  of  our  common  enemy, 
because  your  activities  will  take  place  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese p>eople.  In  urban  areas  and  the  coun- 
tryside, have  risen  with  tremendous  strength 
to  smash  the  General  Headquarters  of  the 
U.S.  aggressors  and  their  puppets  In  all  the 
cities  of  South  Vietnam.  This  way,  our  strug- 
gle for  liberty  Is  entering  a  new  phase,  more 
favorable   for   the  Vietnamese   people. 


Mr.  President,  many  of  those  who 
participated  in  the  moratorium  or  who 
endorsed  the  moratorium,  unlike  some 
of  their  leaders,  would  prefer  not  to  see 
a  Vietcong  victory. 

But  I  wonder  if  they  have  ever  stopped 
to  ask  themselves  what  the  outcome  of 
World  War  II  might  have  been  if,  a  year 
before  its  conclusion,  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  had  taken  to  the 
streets  to  call  for  immediate  peace  and 
an  end  to  the  killing. 

The  Vietnam  Moratoriuwi  was  not 
a  victory  for  peace.  It  was,  let  us  be 
blunt  about  it,  a  victory  for  the  Viet- 
cong. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  following  items:  "The  President's 
Case,"  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, October  21,  1969;  "Reds  in  Par- 
is Net  Moratorium  Profit, "  by  Andrew 
Borowiec,  Evening  Star,  October  17, 
1969  and;  "  'Other  war'  in  United  States 
Riles  GI's "  by  Don  Tate,  Washington 
Daily  News,  October  14,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  21,  1969] 
The  President's  Case 
We  hope  by  the  time  of  President  Nixon's 
November  3  speech  on  Vietnam  he  will  be 
ready  not  only  for  one  speech  but  for  a  well- 
considered  campaign  to  put  his  case  before 
the  public.  The  President  has  an  excellent 
case,  but  somehow  he  must  find  a  way  to 
present  It  more  persuasively  than  he  has 
so  far. 

The  President,  after  all,  has  started  to 
bring  troops  home.  The  casualties  have 
fallen.  His  policy  is  to  end  American  partici- 
pation in  the  war.  His  only  reservation  is  that 
this  be  done  In  a  way  that  promotes  "last- 
ing" peace. 

Mr.  Nixon  quite  cogently  believes  lasting 
peace  will  not  result  if  America  lurches  out 
of  Vietnam  and  lets  the  pieces  fall  where 
they  may.  'iTiat  course  would  encourage  In- 
stability everywhere.  It  would  also  confirm 
and  cement  the  American  habit  of  all-or- 
nothing  foreign  policy— a  dangerous  habit 
In  a  nuclear  age.  There  is  little  excuse  for 
mindless  capitulation  at  the  moment,  when 
there  seems  to  be  some  chance  to  end  the 
American  fighting  on  honorable  terms 
through  the  policy  of  Vletnamization. 

The  most  notable  thing  about  the  Viet- 
nam Moratorium  was  the  turnout  of  people 
who  did  not  In  fact  sympathize  with  its  os- 
tensible purpose  of  Immediate  unilateral 
withdrawal.  Thus  its  real  meaning  is  that 
the  President's  case  has  not  come  through. 
We  think  this  is  primarily  the  fault  of  those 
who  fall  to  understand,  for  the  case  should 
be  clear  enough  to  anyone  who  looks.  But 
It  is  also  true  that  the  President  has  not 
made  his  arguments  as  forcefully  as  he 
might. 
There  are  some  excellent  reasons,   to  be 


sure  President  Nixon  came  Into  ofQce  asking 
us  to  "lower  our  voices."  His  purpose  has 
been  to  calm  the  passions  of  the  nation, 
not  a  purpose  served  by  being  too  aggres- 
sive in  campaigning  for  his  policies.  And 
up  until  Labor  Day,  this  low-key  salesman- 
ship proved  astonishingly  effective — too  ef- 
fective, perhaps,  for  Its  succes  lulled  the  Ad- 
ministration Into  persisting  with  that  rhe- 
torical strategy  when  its  time  had  passed. 
The  Administration  has  also  been  Inhibited 
in  defending  Its  policies  by  the  knee-jerk  re- 
flexes of  much  of  the  Washington  press  corps, 
which  sticks  so  close  to  the  President's  po- 
litical opponents  It  has  picked  up  the  un- 
lovely attitude  that  It's  unfair  for  the  kicked 
dog  to  bite  back.  Who  can  deny,  for  example, 
that  the  outpouring  of  dissent  makes  any 
kind  of  negotiated  settlement  all  but  impos- 
sible for  any  practical  purposes?  The  Pres- 
ident did  not  Invent  that  dilemma,  it  is  a 
fact  of  life.  Why  do  so  many  commentators— 
not  to  mention  ostensibly  objective  news- 
men— belittle  him  for  stating  plain  fact' 
By  now  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent's opponents  have  denied  him  the  option 
of  lowering  voices.  The  Moratorium  was,  after 
all.  a  mob  in  the  streets — with  the  threat  of 
violence  always  Implicit  even  if  it  was 
avoided  this  time.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the 
President  need  not  worry  too  much  about 
inflaming  his  political  opponents  on  Capitol 
Hill — they  can  do  nothing  to  him  they  are 
not  already  preparing  to  do.  At  the  moment 
the  President's  option  is  to  take  the  rhetori- 
cal offensive. 

The  last  thing  we  mean  by  that  is  a  lot  of 
defensive  talk  about  the  need  for  unity  or 
how  best  to  promote  a  compromise  at  Paris. 
Such  topics  call  for  candor;  that  Is,  an  ad- 
mission that  neither  appears  to  be  In  the 
cards  at  the  moment.  What  we  do  mean  is 
that  the  President  should  hit  the  protesters 
in  their  weak  point,  which  is  that  they  have 
no  realistic  alternative  to  the  policy  the  Ad- 
ministration has  already  adopted. 

The  President  has  every  right  and  duty  to 
ask  the  protesters  what  precisely  they  want 
him  to  do.  How  many  of  the  common  citizens 
who  marched  in  the  Moratorium  really  want 
an  unthinking  withdrawal?  Have  they  pon- 
dered the  slaughter  that  would  probably  en- 
sue in  Vietnam?  Have  they  thought  about 
peace  a  few  years  hence,  about  the  encour- 
agement of  our  enemies  and  discouragement 
of  our  friends? 

Are  they  really  ready  for  the  possible  po- 
litical backlash  here  at  home  if  the  United 
States  capitulates  when  another  option  still 
seems  open?  (News  item:  George  Wallace 
plans  to  leave  on  an  "information-gathering" 
trip  to  Vietnam  November  1).  If  they  do 
ponder  all  these  things,  are  they  not  then 
willing  to  see  a  couple  of  years  of  gradual 
troop  withdrawals  In  the  name  of  ending  the 
war  In  a  thoughtful  way? 

The  point  of  the  Administration's  rhetori- 
cal campaign — and  one  speech  is  only  a  be- 
ginning— should  be  to  make  the  real  alter- 
natives clear  to  the  American  people.  The 
President  stands  for  ending  the  war  with  a 
considered  plan.  The  militant  protesters 
stand  for  a  helter-skelter  puUout.  If  Mr. 
Nixon  can  make  that  clear,  we  would  be 
most  surprised  if  he  fails  to  win  the  quiet, 
unhappy  but  resigned  support  he  needs. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  17.  1969] 

Reds  in  Paris  Net  MoRATORrcM  PRorrr 
(By  Andrew  Borowiec) 

Paris. — The  Communist  side  at  the  Viet- 
nam peace  talks  has  reaped  considerable 
profit  from  the  U.S.  Moratorium  Day  move- 
ment. 

The  Hanoi  and  Viet  Cong  negotiators  have 
become  strengthened  In  their  previously 
demonstrated  conviction  that  time  plays  in 
their  hands  and  that  no  compromise  on  their 
part  is  necessary  to  attain  their  objectives. 

They  demonstrated  this  attitude  clearly 
during  yesterday's  session  of  the  deadlocked 
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negotiations  during  which  they  praised  "the 
opposition  movement  of  the  American  peo- 
ple," heaped  abuse  on  President  Nixon  and 
reactivated  a  proposal  for  direct  and  secret 
talks  between  the  United  States  and  the 
self-styled  Viet  Cong  government. 

The  proposal  appeared  to  be  carefully 
timed  with  the  Moratorium  demonstrations. 
It  had  the  appearance  of  a  new  initiative, 
but  it  was  not.  And  It  was  aimed  directly  at 
embarrassing  the  United  States  and  expos- 
ing its  relations  with  the  Saigon  government 
to  additional  strain. 

Committed  to  support  the  Saigon  regime 
for  better  or  worse,  the  United  States  Is 
hardly  m  a  position  to  bypass  It  In  seeking 
a  solution  to  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Hence 
chief  U.S.  negotiator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
brushed  aside  the  Communist  proposal,  at 
the  same  time  trying  to  avoid  the  Impres- 
sion of  outright  rejection. 

(In  Washington,  White  House  Press  Sec- 
retary Ronald  L.  Zlegler  said  that  the  United 
States  would  not  meet  alone  with  the  Viet 
Cong.  He  said,  however,  that  If  the  Saigon 
government  arranged  talks  with  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  the  United  States  would  be 
willing  to  participate  even  If  Hanoi  were 
absent  from  the  discussions.) 

Thus,  after  38  weekly  sessions  of  the  con- 
ference. It  seemed  on  the  surface  that  the 
Initiative  was  In  the  hands  of  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Lodge  limited  himself  to  repeating  that 
"We  are  ready  and  willing  to  carry  on  pri- 
vate and  direct  talks  in  which  all  those  rep- 
resented on  each  side  at  these  meetings  will 
participate." 

Neither  he  nor  his  press  spokesman,  Ste- 
phen Ledogar,  would  say  flatly  whether  the 
statement  represented  rejection,  because  re- 
jection of  an  "opening"  at  the  talks  at  this 
tUne  would  mean  slamming  the  door  on 
peace. 

The  Communist  "peace  move"  was  care- 
fully planned  to  get  a  maximum  of  attention 
and  publicity  at  a  time  when  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  were  full  of  U.S.  Mora- 
torium reports. 

Had  the  Communists  wanted  to  break  the 
stalemate,  they  did  not  have  to  make  any 
public  announcement  but  simply  use  a  chan- 
nel opened  all  the  time  for  both  parties  to 
communicate  on  urgent  matters  In  secrecy. 

Lodge's  statement  that  he  was  "surprised" 
by  the  Communist  move  was  In  Itself  sur- 
prising. Newsmen  in  Paris  had  expected  ex- 
actly this  sort  of  headline-catching  proposal 
that  was  bound  to  embarrass  the  allies. 

And  while  Ledogar  agreed  that  the  Com- 
munist side  attempted  "to  distort  the  Mora- 
torium to  Its  advantage,"  the  South  Viet- 
namese spokesman  calmly  announced  that 
the  Red  proposal  had  nothing  to  do  with  It. 

The  Communist  view,  repeated  countless 
times.  Is  that  the  Viet  Cong  and  Its  provi- 
sional government  are  the  only  legal  author- 
ity In  South  Vietnam  and  if  the  United  States 
wants  to  solve  the  problem.  It  must  talk  with 
It. 

The  Saigon  "puppet  regime"  simply  does 
not  enter  into  the  picture,  according  to  the 
Communists.  Having  obtained  the  American 
halt  of  the  raids  over  North  Vietnam,  having, 
in  a  way,  caused  the  withdrawal  of  60,000 
U.S.  troops  from  South  Vietnam,  the  Com- 
munists now  want  the  United  States  to  dis- 
avow the  regime  It  is  helping  to  maintain  in 
power. 

For  obvious  reasons.  Lodge  could  not  an- 
swer this  challenge  more  directly.  He  con- 
tented himself  with  a  reafBrmatlon  that  the 
Saigon  government  "Is  a  legitimate  govern- 
ment without  which  nothing  of  Importance 
can  be  done  In  South  Vietnam." 

But  the  seed  of  discord  has  been  planted 
and  the  Communists  are  now  waiting  for 
more  signs  of  protest  within  the  United 
States  and  more  cracks  between  the  allies. 


(Prom  th6  Washington  Dally  News,  Oct.  14. 
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"Othkb  War"  in  UmxED  States  Rnxs  GI's 

(By  Don  Tate) 

Satoon,  October  14. — As  tomorrow's  war 
"moratorium"  will  demonstrate,  there  are 
two  Vietnam  wars — the  one  Americans  fight 
In  Vietnam,  and  the  one  Americans  fight  In 
the  U.S.  Observers  here  say  the  decisive  bat- 
tleground Is  In  the  U.S. 

They  point  out  that  short  of  a  highly  suc- 
cessful Communist  offensive,  which  Is  ex- 
tremely unlikely,  or  a  dramatic  allied  strategy 
change,  such  as  renewed  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  the  killing  war  In  South  Vietnam 
Is  ant  to  rock  along  in  its  flght-luU-flght 
rhythm  much  as  It  has  been,  at  least  until 
many  more  U.S.  troops  are  withdrawn. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  to  win  American  pub- 
lic opinion  and,  particularly,  the  mind  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  is  waxing  hotter.  What 
happens  in  the  U.S.  will  determine  what  hap- 
pens here.  As  the  President  warns  Americans 
not  to  buckle  and  run,  protesters  prepare  to 
hit  the  streets,  many  of  them  demanding  luv- 
medlate,  unilateral  withdrawal  of  all  Ameri- 
can troops.  That  translates  here  as  "bugout." 

GI  DISDAIN  "BUGOtrr" 

It  Is  difficult  to  find  an  American  soldier 
here  who  wants  to  leave  Vietnam  that  way, 
or  as  one  GI  put  It,  "with  our  tails  dragging." 
It  Is  difficult  to  find  one — even  among  those 
most  disgusted  with  the  war — who  wishes 
simply  to  abandon  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
a  Communist  bloodbath. 

It  Is  difficult  to  find  one  who  thinks  the 
value  of  the  American  word  would  be  worth  a 
dime  anywhere  in  the  world  if  they  did,  or 
that  a  humiliating  U.S.  defeat  by  a  bluster- 
ing Communist  midget  would  do  anybody 
but  the  Communists  any  good. 

These  consequences  are  apparent  to  most 
Americans  here,  and  they  are  not  acceptable. 
It  is  largely  a  matter  of  national  backbone. 
Most  express  hope  that  President  Nixon  sticks 
to  seeking  a  reasonable  solution  to  the  war. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  critics  of  war 
critics  here.  They  charge  that  a  number  of 
war  critics  In  the  U.S.  are  using  the  same 
tactics  Hanoi  has  showm — the  more  you  give 
them  the  more  they  demand,  and  they  both 
demand  total,  immediate  and  unconditional 
everything. 

In  the  two  wars — one  group  of  Americans 
Is  convinced  of  the  rlghtness  and  necessity  of 
bringing  this  bitter  war  to  a  conclusion  by 
presenting  a  united  front  to  Hanoi,  the  other 
protesting  group  Is  more  or  less  convinced  the 
only  way  out  of  Vietnam  is  to  get  out  fast 
regardless  of  consequences. 

MTSTEEY    IN    VIETNAM 

There  Is  often  the  feeling  here  that  the 
war  Is  only  a  secondary  feature  to  the  show 
of  exposed  nerves  going  on  In  the  U.S.  What 
the  war  has  done  to  the  U.S.  Is  the  biggest 
mystery  of  all  here. 

"It  seems  like  any  American  who  ever 
wanted  to  protest  anything  has  found  his 
cause  In  the  Vietnam  war",  one  veteran  ana- 
lyst contends,  "and  yet  95  per  cent  of  them 
have  suffered  little  direct  personal  hardship 
because  of  the  war. 

"You  hear  so  much  of  the  war-weary 
American,  and  how  exhausted  he  Is  by  the 
war.  Yet  this  exhaustion  of  the  mightiest 
power  on  earth  Is  a  relative  thing.  It  hasn't 
been  bombed,  or  Invaded,  or  lived  under  the 
Communists  a  single  day.  It's  manpower  loss 
has  been  a  drop  In  the  Ducket  compared  to 
that  of  either  North  or  South  Vietnam,  and 
Its  suffering  has  been  a  thousand  times  less. 
"Many  Americans  would  hardly  know  the 
war  was  going  on  If  It  wasn't  for  newspapers 
and  TV.  Suppose  Americans  had  to  face  what 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  have  yet  to 
face?  America's  exhaustion  Is  a  self-Induced 
state  of  mind,  composed  mostly  of  confu- 
sion." 


One  rankled  American,  with  Invested  years 
and  effort  In  Vietnam,  condemned  some  of 
the  rantlngest  protesters  as  the  "most  con- 
fused of  all." 

WEART   OF  "POPPING   OPT" 

"Soldiers  do  the  dying,"  he  said,  "and  these 
others  do  the  popping  off.  I'm  tired  of  hear- 
ing these  so-sure  people  who  havent  shed 
a  nosebleed  in  this  war  scream  pig  this  and 
obscene  that  and  run  around  protesting  for 
the  hell  of  It. 

•I'm  tired  of  hearing  what  politicians  who 
sound  like  Hanoi  radio  demand,  what  well- 
meaning  but  awfully  uninformed  students 
demand,  what  Ivory-tower  doves  who 
wouldn't  dirty  their  hands  over  here  demand. 
Im  weary  of  hearing  how  much  Sen.  (J.  Wll- 
Uam)  Fulbright,  D.  Ark.,  wants  out.  We  all 
want  out.  We  all  protest  the  war.  We  all 
want  peace.  But  not  by  saying:  'Here  Hanoi, 
take  17  million  people.  We'll  pretend  we  were 
never  Involved.  We  quit.'  " 

Many  here  feel  that  some  of  the  protesters 
would  do  well  to  focus  their  moral  wrath  less 
on  President  Nixon  and  more  on  the  Com- 
munists. 

It  Is  the  Communists,  they  stress,  who  are 
killing  Americans.  It  Is  the  Communists  who 
butchered,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  the  civilians 
of  Hue  and  so  many  other  places,  and  it  is 
the  Communists  who  will  murder  method- 
ically thousands  more  Vietnamese  If  the  U.S. 
totally.  Immediately  and  unconditionally 
abandons  them,  as  many  protesters  advocate. 

To  Americans  who  have  put  in  their  time 
here.  It  Is  not  good  enough  to  dismiss  bland- 
ly such  realities  with  an:  "Oh,  well,  it  Is  up 
to  the  Vietnamese  to  work  out  their  own 
problems." 

Many  here,  eyewitnesses  to  the  war.  have 
becDme  anti-war  in  the  truest  sense,  but  they 
have  also  become  resolutely  antl-bugout. 


THE  OIL-DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  oil  has 
a  special  importance  to  California,  and 
Californians  have  a  great  interest  in  the 
depletion  allowance. 

The  citizens  of  my  State  consume  more 
petroleum  products  than  do  the  people 
of  any  other  State— 674  gallons  armually 
per  man,  woman  and  child  at  the  last 
count,  and  the  amount  is  rising. 

We  produce  more  oil  than  Canada,  and 
still  it  is  not  enough  to  meet  our  needs. 

We  are  known  as  the  Golden  State, 
but  finding,  producing,  transporting  and 
marketing  oil  has  earned  a  living  for 
many,  many  more  Californians  than  gold 
ever  did. 

In  addition  to  being  first  in  consump- 
tion of  oil  products,  we  are  second  in 
refining  and  third  in  producing  among 
the  50  States  of  the  Union. 

I  say  all  this  not  to  boast,  but  to  be 
sure  that  I  make  plain  the  gravity  with 
which  I  contemplate  the  economic  im- 
pact on  my  State — whose  population 
comprises  one  out  of  every  10  Ameri- 
cans— of  a  substantial  change  in  the  de- 
pletion allowance,  and  not  least  of  all 
upon  the  payrolls  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry in  California. 

The  most  optimistic  among  those  who 
urge  cutting  back  the  depletion  allow- 
ance admit  that  to  do  so  will  cause  un- 
employment among  petroleum  industry 
workers  in  every  State,  as  marginal  facili- 
ties are  shut  down,  and  that  many  in- 
stallations not  now  considered  marginal 
would  become  marginal.  They  know,  and 
admit,  that  this  would  cause  cutbacks 
in  exploration,  as  well  as  the  death  of 
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producing  oilfields,  transportation  facili- 
ties, suppliefs  to  the  industry,  and  per- 
haps some  r^neries. 

Stripper  ^ells  constitute  66  percent  of 
the  total  producing  wells.  There  is  a  total 
of  573,159  prtxiucing  wells,  of  which  376,- 
851  are  stripper  wells.  Sixteen  percent 
of  the  production  comes  from  stripper 
wells.  A  stripper  weU  is  one  that  pro- 
duces 10  barrels  or  less  per  day. 

Those  wh()  support  depletion  cuts  ap- 
parently beljeve  that  disruption  in  the 
oil  industry  ,  and  consequent  unemploy- 
ment is  acceptable,  if  Americans  as  a 
whole  will  benefit. 

And  how  would  they  benefit?  The  as- 
sumption 14  that  Treasury  revenues 
would  increase.  That  prices  of  oil  prod- 
ucts would  Ifall  as  cheaper  foreign  oil 
took  the  pla^e  of  marginal  domestic  pro- 
duction, and!  replaced  oil  no  longer  being 
discovered  within  our  borders  to  augment 
our  reserves] 

Let  us  exainine  that  argument.  Instead 
of  concernitig  ourselves  with  Callfor- 
nians  and  T^xans  and  Oklahomans  who 
may  lose  their  livelihoods,  let  us  look 
at  Y^t  tha|;  proposal  will  mean  to  the 
average  American,  whether  or  not  he 
has  any  diiject  connection  with  petro- 
leum. ' 

First  of  aQ.  since  the  oil  industry  now 
and  for  mahy  years  has  paid  greater- 
than-averagp  local  taxes,  citizens  will 
soon  discover  that  their  own  pocketbooks 
must  be  tapfcjed  more  heavily  for  taxes 
no  longer  piaid  by  domestic  petroleum 
companies,  i'ederal  and  State  treasuries 
will  also  experience  loss  of  taxes  from 
the  income^  of  affected  industry  em- 
ployees and !  suppliers. 

The  cost  bf  gasoline  will  not  fall.  It 
will  rise,  peijhaps  by  as  much  as  5  cents 
per  gallon.  Increased  levies  of  Federal 
taxes  will  bd  paid  by  consumers. 

If  Ameri^'s  demand  for  gasoline 
greatly  excefds  our  supplies,  you  may  be 
sure  that  thje  nations  abroad,  who  have 
the  oil,  will  I  soon  raise  the  cost  of  that 
once-cheap  foreign  crude  in  order  to  take 
the  fullest  possible  advantage  of  our 
need.  ', 

Already,  ai  number  of  foreign  oil-pro- 
ducing counjtries  are  operating  in  close 
concert  principally  to  force  higher  prices 
on  consiuniilg  nations. 

Some  havi!  pointed  to  the  new  strikes 
on  the  Alasl:an  north  slope  as  evidence 
that  our  oil  worries  are  over.  It  is  still 
too  early  to  Icnow  how  much  oil  actually 
will  be  produced  there.  But  even  if  re- 
serves on  th;  north  slope  prove  as  large 
as  some  of  the  most  optimistic  "guessti- 
mates," we  will  soon  need  more  finds 
equal  to  it,  j  ust  to  stay  even,  due  to  rap- 
idly increasi  ig  demand.  And  at  the  same 
time  develoiment  of  the  north  slope  is 
beginning,  excess  capacity  seems  to  be 
falling  off  ii  such  traditional  areas  as 
Texas  and  O  klahoma. 

Yet  there  is  plenty  of  petroleum  still 
undergrounc .  Most  of  the  "easy  oil"  has 
been  found.  According  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  estimated 
oil  originally  under  U.S.  soil  may  be  as 
much  as  2,0D0  billion  barrels.  Thus  far 
only  a  miriscule  amount  of  this  has 
been  locatec  and  produced.  Production 
up  to  now  h  is  been  about  80  billion  bar- 
rels. We  wil  have  to  drill  deeper,  more 
expensive  wdls,  and  go  to  more  remote 
areas,  like  tie  north  slope,  to  find  it. 


Spending  on  exploration  should  be 
doubled.  We  are  using  petroleum  so  fast 
now  that  consumption  will  double  by 
1980. 

Tampering  with  policies  that  encour- 
age exploration  for  petroleum  is  playing 
a  dangerous  game. 

Reserves  of  natural  gas,  even  now  in 
jeopardy,  will  be  still  more  drastically  af- 
fected. The  same  people  who  will  not  be 
exploring  so  energetically  for  oil  any 
more  will  not  be  looking  for  natural  gas, 
either.  They  will  not  be  able  to  afford  to. 
And  natural  gas  cannot  be  imported 
cheaply  from  overseas. 

If  incentives  are  cut,  who  will  want  to 
invest  hard  cash  in  an  industry  that — 
in  the  best  of  times — finds  significant 
deposits  of  oil  and  gas  under  the  earth 
and  under  the  seas  only  once  out  of  every 
48  times?  So  the  price  of  natural  gas 
must  also  rise,  perhaps  prohibitively. 

Concurrent  with  higher  prices  for  gas- 
oline and  natural  gas  will  come  inevit- 
ably higher  costs  for  other  petroleum 
products. 

Consumers  of  these  products  run  the 
complete  range  from  very  poor  to  very 
rich.  I  cannot  imagine  anyone  so  poor 
or  living  in  such  a  remote  location  in 
America  that  he  does  not  employ  some 
product  of  the  oil  industry,  even  if  it  is 
only  to  bum  in  a  kerosene  lamp  or  to 
oil  a  squirrel  rifle. 

The  average  American  uses  a  great 
many  more  oil  industry  products,  from 
heating  oil,  clothing,  floorwax  and  tooth- 
brush handles,  to  airplane  fuel,  electric 
power  and  medicines.  So  an  extremely 
broad  spectrum  of  consumer  goods  and 
services  is  involved. 

It  follows  that  higher  prices  for  petro- 
leum-derived items  will  pinch  those  of 
limited  incomes  far  more  than  the  rich. 
Thus,  we  have  an  area  of  legitimate 
widespread  concern. 

Often,  those  who  must  use  the  most 
gasoline  are  the  very  people  who  can  least 
afford  a  price  rise.  Many  families  of 
moderate  incomes  are  forced  by  housing 
costs  to  live  a  great  distance  from  their 
jobs,  and  have  to  drive  to  and  from 
work.  A  sharp  rise  in  gasoline  prices 
would  work  a  real  hardship  on  them. 

Others  depend  on  automobile  trans- 
portation because  it  is  the  only  way  they 
can  do  their  jobs.  The  salesman  who  has 
to  call  on  his  prospects  is  one  example; 
another  is  the  farmer,  who  plows  and 
harvests  by  means  of  a  gasoline- powered 
tractor  and  hauls  produce  to  market  in 
his  truck. 

If  the  cost  of  a  basic  product  like 
petroleum  rises,  secondary  effects  must 
also  be  expected.  Let  me  carry  my  exam- 
ple of  the  farmer  just  a  bit  further.  Be- 
sides gasoline,  he  makes  major  use  of 
fertilizers,  pesticides,  insecticides,  lubri- 
cants and  other  petroleum  derivatives  in 
order  to  grow  and  market  his  crops.  As 
a  Californian,  I  can  give  assurance  that 
these  elements  of  the  farmer's  costs  have 
a  direct  influence  on  the  price  of  canned 
and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
grains,  livestock,  and  cotton. 

Another  undesirable  effect  of  a  deple- 
tion cut  is  that  disruption  of  established 
crude  and  product  supply  patterns  is 
likely  to  make  many  fixed  installations, 
such  as  pipelines  and  storage  facilities, 
useless.    Skilled    workers    will — eventu- 


ally— be  absorbed  by  other  industries. 
Petroleum  research  and  technological 
progress — which  touches  the  life  of  the 
average  American  in  countless  ways — 
will  have  to  slow  down.  Where  once 
America  led,  we  shall  have  to  leam  to 
follow. 

Worse,  however,  than  all  of  these  neg- 
ative consequences,  is  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ica would  become  increasingly  depend- 
ent on  foreign  suppliers  in  an  unstable 
world.  Placing  our  national  security  at 
the  mercy  of  these  foreign  suppliers  is 
something  we  just  should  not  do. 

During  the  1967  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East,  our  allies  in  Europe  were  saved 
from  the  serious  consequences  of  an  oil 
shortage  largely  because  of  the  resources 
and  flexibility  of  the  American  oil  indus- 
try. 

With  no  strong  domestic  producing 
industries  of  their  own  to  fall  back  upon, 
Western  Europe's  leaders  faced  grave 
political  dangers,  with  the  possibility  of 
having  to  look  to  the  Communists  for 
their  petroleum  needs.  Either  that,  and 
gratefully  accept  the  oil  Russia  per- 
mitted them  to  have,  or  see  their  nation's 
roads  empty  of  trafiQc  and  their  indus- 
tries slow  down  or  stop. 

Fortimately,  American  emergency  sur- 
plus production,  plus  the  worldwide 
transportation  resources  of  the  Ameri- 
can petroleum  industry,  helped  to  per- 
mit a  third  alternative.  The  vital  energry 
supply  of  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, the  Low  Countries,  and  Scandi- 
navia continued  without  substantial  in- 
terruption. 

Without  the  support  of  a  healthy  do- 
mestic American  oil  industry,  who  can 
say  how  the  course  of  history  might 
have  been  turned? 

Having  looked  at  the  potential  dan- 
gers on  the  international  scene,  should 
depletion  incentives  be  cut?  Having  vis- 
ualized the  likely  course  of  domestic 
events,  including  higher  prices — and  per- 
haps higher  taxes — let  us  look  again  at 
conditions  as  they  are  now.  Let  us  see  if 
we  want  to  pay  the  price  of  making  the 
change. 

How  are  things  today  for  the  Ameri- 
can who  uses  oil  company  products?  He 
would  like  to  pay  lower  taxes,  that  is 
certain.  So  would  the  oil  industry,  which, 
I  reiterate,  already  pays  a  higher  percent 
of  its  income  to  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
foreign  governments  than  most  other 
industries. 

Nevertheless,  despite  taxes,  and  ever- 
rising  costs  and  wages,  the  oil  industry 
has  provided  the  consumer  with  many 
of  the  best  bargains  in  the  world. 

If  the  price  of  gasoline  has  gone  up 
at  the  pump,  it  is  mostly  because  sales 
and  excise  taxes  have  gone  up  and  up. 

The  oil  industry  says  that  the  price  of 
gasoline  has  risen — excluding  taxes — 
from  an  average  of  22  cents  a  gallon  in 
1926  to  an  average  of  only  24  cents  a 
gallon  last  year.  And  the  gasoline  is 
vastly  improved  over  1926.  I  have  heard 
no  one  refute  those  figures. 

How  much  has  the  price  of  milk  gone 
up  in  that  same  period?  The  price  of 
rent?  The  price  of  automobiles?  One  can 
still  buy  a  gallon  of  gasoline  in  this  coun- 
ti-y  for  less — considerably  less — than  it 
would  cost  for  a  gallon  of  distilled  water. 

So  it  can  be  seen  that  the  burden  on 
the  consuming  public  is  not  now  a  heavy 


one  where  the  price  of  oil  products  is 
concerned.  Would  the  average  American 
really  consider  it  so  much  of  a  boon  if 
the  oil  companies  paid  more  in  Federal 
taxes  and  raised  the  price  of  his  gaso- 
line a  nickel  a  gallon?  What  will  he  say 
if  it  costs  him  more  to  heat  his  house? 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican consumer,  when  he  discovers  the  al- 
ternatives, will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  this  argument  over  depletion  is  a 
classic  case  of  the  wisdom  of  the  old 
saw:   Let  well  enough  alone. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair  • .  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  information  of  Senators, 
the  pending  business  is  H.R.  11959,  the 
Veterans'  Education  and  Training  As- 
sistance Amendments  Act  of  1969.  This 
measure  will  become  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC3R.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  is 
hoped  that  action  can  be  completed  on 
this  meau.sre  tomorrow,  thus  allowing 
the  Senate  to  go  over  until  Monday 
next. 


NOMINATIONS 


ADJOURNMENT 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  22.  1969: 

P*EDERAL  Reserve  System 

Arthur  P.  Burns,  of  New  York,  to  be  .i 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term  of  14 
years  from  February  1.  1970,  vice  William 
McChesney  Martin.  Jr.,  term  expiring. 
Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Lewis  HofTacker,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, whom  I  nominated  on  October  13.  1969. 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Cameroon,  to 
serve  concurrently  nnd  without  additional 
compensation  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Equatorial 
Guinea 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  .urther  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thursday. 
October  23.  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


WITHDRAW  .'VL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  October  22, 1969: 
U.S.  Circuit  JimcE 

Charles  A.  Bane,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  ctr- 
cult  judge  for  the  Seventh  Circuit.  Vice  El- 
mer J.  Schnackenberg,  deceased,  which  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  on  May  28,  1969. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— T^erfwesr/ai/,  October  22,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  are  they  who  observe  justice 
and  who  do  righteousness  at  all  times. — 
Psalm  106:  3. 

We  come  to  Thee,  our  Father,  voicing 
the  aspirations  of  our  hearts  in  prayer, 
endeavoring  to  become  aware  of  Thy 
presence,  and  seeking  strength  and  wis- 
dom for  the  tasks  of  this  troubled  time. 
During  the  pressure  of  daily  duties  we 
often  forget  Thee  and  in  so  doing  we 
stifle  the  nobler  impulses  of  our  human 
nature.  In  this  moment  of  prayer  we 
would  regain  the  feeling  of  our  kinship 
with  Thee.  Help  us  to  keep  alive  the 
sense  of  Thy  spirit  amid  the  labors  of 
this  day. 

Enrich  the  life  of  our  Nation  with 
righteousness  and  truth.  Make  us  equal 
to  oiu:  high  tasks,  reverent  in  the  use  of 
freedom,  just  in  the  exercise  of  power, 
generous  in  the  protection  of  weakness, 
and  genuine  in  the  spreading  of  good 
will:  to  the  glory  of  Thy  holy  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
."Mrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  2768.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
Uuued  States  Code  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
tj-month  limitation  on  the  furnishing  of 
nursing  home  care  In  the  case  of  veterans 
AJth  service-connected  disabilities;  and 

H.R,  3130.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 


States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  furnish  med- 
ical services  for  non-service-connected  dis- 
ability to  any  war  veteran  who  has  total  dis- 
ability from  a  service-connected  disability. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  693.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  veterans 
who  are  72  years  of  age  or  older  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  unable  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  necessary  hospital  or  domiciliary  care, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9334.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  veterans  in  State  veterans'  homes; 

H.R.  9634.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  Improve  and 
make  more  effective  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration program  of  sharing  specialized  medi- 
cal resources;  and 

H.R.  13763.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  13763)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970.  and  for  other  purposes." 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Montoya. 
Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Yarborough.  Mr. 
Pearson,  and  Mr.  Cotton  to  be  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1279.  An  act  to  create  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  a  disability  of  a  veteran  of 
any  war  or  certain  other  military  service  is 
service  connected  under  certain  clrctim- 
stances. 


SPEAKER  McCORMACK 

iMr.  HEBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  for 
the  record.  Today  I  received  a  call  from 
a  newspaperman  who  was  writing  a  story 
about  Speaker  John  McCormack.  He 
asked  me  my  evaluation  of  him.  My  un- 
hesitating reply  was: 

If  John  McCormack  has  any  fault,  that 
fault  is  being  a  Congressman's  Speaker  and 
that  Is  exactly  what  he  Is,  I  have  never 
known  a  more  compassionate,  understanding, 
accommodating  Individual  in  all  these  years 
that  I  have  been  in  the  Congress. 

It  irks  me  no  end  to  hear  snide  remarks 
and  read  comments  in  the  news  media  by 
some  not  worthy  to  polish  his  boots.  Un- 
doubtedly, criticism  Is  a  part  of  the  game, 
but  unfair  and  unjust  innuendo  is  an  assas- 
sin of  character.  John  McCormack  has  stood 
the  test  of  time  In  public  life  and  the  white 
toga  which  drapes  his  shoulders  is  as  immac- 
ulate today  as  the  day  he  first  wore  it. 

I  am  glad  I  know  John  McCormack.  I 
am  glad  John  McCormack  is  Speaker  of 
this  body.  I  am  glad  I  can  call  him  a 
friend  in  whose  debt  I  am.  I  am  proud 
to  pay  tribute  to  John  McCormack  and 
to  say  to  him.  'I  salute  you,  sir.  You  are 
indeed  a  great  American. " 


REMARKS  IN  TRIBUTE  TO 
SPEAKER  McCORMACK 

(Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KLUCZ^yNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  writes: 

The  just  man  walketh  In  his  integrity. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate 
phrase  to  describe  the  life  and  charac- 
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asked  and  was  given 
address  the  House  for  1 
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of  Maryland  asked  and 
to    address   the 

Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 

talk  and  conversation 

Vietnam,  I  think  it  ap- 

at  this  time  a  letter 


that  I  have  received  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents who  is  fighting  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  I  think  his  remarks  are  most 
pertinent.  His  letter  is  as  follows: 

Deab  Sik:  I  am  writing  you  not  only  as  one 
of  your  constituents,  but  also  ad  an  Ameri- 
can, fighting  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  I 
am  an  Infantry  combat  platoon  leader  with 
a  little  over  one  month  time  in  country.  I 
want  to  inform  you  of  not  only  my  p>ersonal 
feelings,  but  also  of  the  attitude  and  feel- 
ings of  the  men  under  my  command. 

We  have  all  come  to  "do  our  Job  in  ending 
this  war  with  nothing  less  than  a  victory 
for  freedom.  I  urge  you  to  give  your  full  sup- 
p>ort  to  President  Nixon  in  his  efforts  to  end 
this  war.  I  have  worked  with  the  Vietnamese 
Army,  and  I  can  honestly  say  that  they  have 
been  pulling  their  share  of  the  load  since 
I've  been  here.  The  term  "Vietnamlzation" 
is  becoming  a  reality  here. 

In  no  way  am  I  asking  you  to  ignore  the 
protestors.  The  right  to  protest  is  a  part  of 
our  continual  struggle  to  maintain  true  free- 
dom. 1  do  ask  though  that  you  examine  the 
motives  of  those  that  protest  this  war  and 
weigh  them  against  our  desire  to  complete 
our  Job  here,  and  return  to  our  free  nation. 

We  desire  that  our  President  be  given  a 
fair  chance  to  end  this  conflict.  We  have  a 
great  amount  of  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
lead  our  nation  forward,  and  out  of  our 
present  troubles.  We  feel  he  can  and  will,  if 
he  is  given  the  support  back  home  that  he 
Is  receiving  here. 

Thank  you. 


HONORING  THE  NATION'S 
WORKING  WOMEN 

I  Mr.  QUILLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.  > 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  week  of  October  19  to  25,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  will  hon- 
or the  Nation's  working  women  with  the 
observance  of  National  Business  Wom- 
en's Week. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  is  proud  to 
have  81  BPW  clubs  with  3,183  outstand- 
ing members.  We  are  especially  honored 
to  claim  as  our  own,  Osta  Underwood, 
Nashville,  as  first  vice  president  of  the 
national  federation. 

The  180,000  members  of  the  national 
federation  represent  every  State  in  the 
Union,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

These  federation  members  will  lead 
the  observance  of  National  Business 
Women's  Week.  They  realize  the  vital 
contributions  that  working  women 
make  to  the  Nation's  economy.  BPW's 
goals;  to  elevate  the  standards,  promote 
the  interests,  bring  about  a  spirit  of 
cooperation,  and  to  extend  the  oppor- 
timities  for  all  business  and  professional 
women  who  epitomize  the  very  founda- 
tion on  which  this  Nation  was  built. 

To  implement  these  goals,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  has  set  forth  a  bold 
legislative  platform  for  1969-70  designed 
to  further  the  interests  of  all  working 
women,  including  tax  reform,  uniform 
jury  service  qualifications  for  men  and 
women,  and  amendments  to  the  pres- 
ent Social  Securify  Act. 

I  applaud  these  objectives  and  urge 
my  colleagues,  in  praise  of  the  federa- 
tions  impressive  efforts  for  the  past 
50  years,  and  in  recognition  of  all  work- 


ing women,  to  pause  to  give  thought 
to  the  accomplishments  of  our  Nation's 
employed  women  as  they  observe  Na- 
tional Business  Women's  Week. 


THE    ADMINISTRATION'S    OCCUPA- 
TIONAL SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ACT 

(Mr.  LANDGREBE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  recently  sent  to  Congress 
comprehensive  and  long-overdue  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  legislation.  De- 
spite all  that  industry,  labor,  and  gov- 
ernment— State  and  Federal — have  done 
in  this  century,  14,000  American  workers 
are  killed  on  the  job  every  year,  2  mil- 
lion more  are  disabled,  and  250  million 
man-days  of  production  are  lost  to  the 
economy — five  times  more  than  from 
strikes.  And  work  injury  rates  are  rising. 

This  bill  creates  a  top  echelon  board 
of  five,  appointed  by  the  President,  to 
develop  and  promulgate  national  safety 
and  health  standards,  as  well  as  utilize 
voluntary  standards  already  developed 
by  representatives  of  industry,  labor,  and 
government. 

Historically,  safety  and  health  laws  in 
this  country  have  been  State  laws.  So 
this  bill  provides  Federal  grants  up  to 
90  percent  for  States  to  plan  improve- 
ments in  their  own  standards,  adminis- 
trative procedures,  employee  training, 
and  research  and  statistics.  Thereafter, 
the  bill  provides  Federal  grants  up  to 
50  percent  to  assist  States  in  administer- 
ing these  improved  safety  programs. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  the  need  for 
research,  especially  into  the  prevention 
of  occupational  disease,  and  for  more 
professionally  trained  personnel. 

This  comprehensive  approach  toward 
a  solution  of  this  growing  national  prob- 
lem deserves  the  support  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  1857.  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUN- 
DATIQN  AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
1970 

Mr.  MILLERsOf  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimbws  consent  to  take  from 
th3  Speaker's  tabl>s,t^e  bill  (S.  1857) 
authorizing  approprlatlN34_for  activities 
of  the  National  Science  Pouiniatit>a.4Dur- 
suant  to  Public  Law  87-507,  as  amended, 
with  House  amendments  thereto,  insist 
on  the  House  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Miller  of  California,  Daddario,  Davis  of 
Georgia,  Brown  of  California,  FuLroN  of 
Pennsylvania,  Bell   of  California,   and 

MOSHER. 
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remarks.) 
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Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Subconunittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
scheduled  hearings  to  commence  on 
October  27,  1969,  in  room  2141,  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building,  at  10:30  a.m.  and 
to  be  continued  in  room  2141,  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building,  on  October  28, 
1969,  at  10  a.m. 

These  hearings  continue  the  series  be- 
yun  on  October  6,  1969,  to  examine  the 
subjects  of  temporary  admission  of 
specialist  personnel  and  executives,  the 
temporary  admission  of  workers  to  fill 
lobs  permanent  in  nature  when  the  do- 
mestic labor  force  is  unable  to  supply 
needed  workers,  and  the  temporary  ad- 
mission of  fiancees  and  fiances  of  U.S. 
citizens. 

Officials  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
will  testify  on  October  27  and  officials 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
October  28. 

Additional  hearings  will  be  scheduled 
early  in  November  at  which  the  AFL- 
CIO,  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil, U.S.  corporations  conducting  inter- 
national business,  the  Association  of 
Immigration  &  Nationality  Lawyers, 
and  others  will  testify. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

iMr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  speak- 
ing at  Yale  University  on  Monday, 
October  20,  1969,  when  the  House  passed 
H.R.  14195,  the  Federal  Contested  Elec- 
tion Act,  on  rollcall  No.  235.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as  well  as 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
basis  that  if  this  subcommittee  was  going 
to  meet  during  general  debate  on  mat- 
ters before  It  that  I  thought  the  other 
subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  which  have  on  their  agenda 
legislative  programs  recommended  by 
the  President,  also  ought  to  meet.  Sub- 
committee No.  5  is  meeting  on  the  con- 
glomerate matters,  as  I  recall.  It  seems 
to  me  the  other  subcommittees  also 
ought  to  be  doing  some  work  on  the  Pies- 
ident's  legislative  program,  and  those 
subcommittees  do  have  such  matters  be- 
fore them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  object  today, 
but  I  do  want  to  reaffirm  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  what  I  have  told  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  that  I  will  not 
agree  to  it  in  the  future  unless  the  other 
subcommittees  likewise  meet  to  consider 
various  aspects  of  the  Piesident's  anti- 
crime  package. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentleman's  support  of  the  President's 
position  on  bills  and  recommendations 
has  been  made  very  clear  this  morning, 
but  this  request  was  made  by  me.  I  am 
informed,  after  clearance  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman   from   Ohio   <Mr. 

McCULLOCH)  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  474,  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COM- 
MISSION ON  GOVERNMENT  PRO- 
CUREMENT 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  474),  to 
establish  a  Commi-ssion  on  Government 
Procurement,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
HoLiFiELD,  St  Germain,  and  Horton. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


PERMISSION    FOR    SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO.  5,  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY, TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  OCTOBER  23 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  sit  during  general  debate  on  Octo- 
ber 23. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I  hesi- 
tate to  do  so — previously  I  had  spoken 
to   the   distinguished   chairman   of   the 


Arends 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Bingham 

Brooks 

Burton.  Uiah 

Cahin 

Celler 

Clark 

Clay 

Corman 

Cramer 

Culver 

Daddario 

Dawson 

Devine 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Edwards.  Ala 

Edwards,  La. 


[Roll  No.  239) 

Pascell 

Findley 

Fraser 

Gallagher 

Gray 

Hays 

Hubert 

Howard 

Karth 

Klrwan 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Lipscomb 

Lukens 

McCuUoch 

Mailliard 

Martin 

Morse 

O'Konskl 


O'Neill.  Mass 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Pike 

Pollock 

Powell 

Qule 

Held,  NY 

Rivers 

Rodluo 

Rosenthal 

Ruppe 

Scheuer 

Stuckey 

Ullman 

Utt 

Whalley 

Wilson,  Bob 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  373 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOP- 
MENT   ACT    OF    1969 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13827)  to 
amend  and  extend  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  development,  and  lor 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrXEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  13827,  with 
Mr.  Flood  in  the  chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, the  Chair  would  hke  to  make  an 
observation.  The  Chair  is  very  grateful 
to  the  Members  for  their  full  and  com- 
plete cooperation  which  the  Chair  had 
yesterday  in  the  maintenance  of  order  in 
the  House.  The  Chair  hopes  today  it 
will  be  better.  The  Chair  makes  the  same 
request  today. 

The  Chair  would  like  all  employees 
of  the  House  except  one  employee  on 
each  side  of  the  aisle  to  leave  the  floor 
The  Chair  again  admonishes  the  pages, 
especially  in  the  right-hand  corner,  on 
the  Democratic  side,  to  be  quite  and  to 
refrain  from  disturbance  there. 

The  Chair  takes  for  granted  that  any 
conversations  on  the  floor  will  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  the  Members  will  leave 
for  the  cloakrooms  or  the  Speaker  .s 
lobby  if  they  wish  to  converse. 

F<)r  the  benefit  of  Members,  the  par- 
liamentary situation  is  this.  General 
debate  was  concluded.  The  Chair  directed 
the  Clerk  to  read  the  biU  by  title.  The 
Clerk  read  page  1  through  line  4.  at 
which  point  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Stephens >  posed  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,  and  asked  whether  an  amend- 
ment could  be  offered  at  that  point.  The 
Chair  ruled  the  amendment  could  be 
offered  at  that  point  and  told  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  the  Chair  would  direct 
the  Clerk  to  report  the  amendment,  add- 
ing however,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  if  by  chance 
a  motion  were  made  for  the  Committee 
to  rise,  and  it  did  rise,  the  Chair  would 
recognize  as  the  first  order  of  business 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  in  support 
of  his  amendment.  The  Committee  did 
rise,  so  at  this  time  the  Chair  will  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  from  Georgia  for  5 
minutes  in  support  of  his  amendment: 
and,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members, 
directs  the  Clerk  to  reread  the  amend- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    STEPHENS 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment     offered     by     Mr.     Stephens 
Page  1,  after  line  4,  insert  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.   2.   Section   305(g)    of   the   National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

"(1)    by   striking   out   'ei. 000 .000 ,000'   and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$2,500,000,000'; 

"(2)  by  Inserting  "at  par'  Inunedlately  aft«r 
'and  to  purchase":  and 
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"(3>  by  strlkfcg 
'$22,500'  and  li^ertlng 
600',  •$20,000', 


out  '$15,000',  '$17,500',  and 
In  Ueu  thereof  '$17,- 
I  nd  '$25,000',  respectively." 


CHAIItMAN.   The  Chair  recog- 
genl^eman  from  Georgia. 

I  thank  the  Chair- 
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be  just  that  simple.  My 

to  help  along  that  line. 
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I  have  stated  that  the  housing  indus- 
try is  approaching  a  state  of  near  chaos, 
but  there  is  something  a  great  deal  more 
fundamental  involved  here  than  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  one  segment  of  our 
economy,  important  as  it  may  be.  Since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  body  I  have 
consistently  supported  these  programs. 
I  have  consistently  voted  for  a  workable 
public  housing  program.  I  am  proud  to 
state  that  I  led  the  fight  for  the  success- 
ful enactment  of  the  rent  supplement 
program  in  1965.  I  am  in  favor  of  direct 
aid  to  our  cities  in  the  form  of  urban 
renewal,  model  cities,  and  community 
facilities  grants.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, should  and  will,  I  feel  certain, 
have  to  play  an  increasingly  larger  role 
in  the  much  needed  physical  and  social 
renovation  of  urban  America.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  ours  is  a  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy and  the  great  bulk  of  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  people  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  be  supplied  by  the  private 
housing  industry.  In  the  enactment  last 
year  of  the  FHA  section  235  homeowner- 
ship  program.  Congress  took  oflBcial  cog- 
nizance of  this  fact.  Section  235  carmot 
work,  other  FHA  programs  cannot  work, 
nor  the  VA  home  loan  program  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  our  moderate-income 
veterans,  unless  an  adequate  supply  of 
mortgage  money  is  available.  My  pro- 
px)sal  will  go  a  long  way  toward  bringing 
this  about.  The  $2  billion  which  will  be 
available  to  GNMA  for  low-cost  housing, 
should  my  amendment  prevail,  should 
directly  produce  some  additional  125,000 
individual  homes. 

Its  effect,  however,  will  be  far  more 
reaching.  Twice  before  when  the  Nation 
was  experiencing  a  mortgage  credit 
crvmch  in  1958  and  1966.  the  Congress 
enacted  almost  identical  legislation.  On 
both  occasions,  it  was  our  experience 
that  private  lenders,  knowing  that  mort- 
gage money  would  be  available  to  build- 
ers from  the  Federal  Government,  re- 
laxed their  credit  restrictions  and  made 
funds  available  for  housing.  This  in  turn 
resulted  in  the  construction  of  still  more 
housing  imits.  In  effect,  the  Govern- 
ment's secondary  mortgage  market  under 
these  circumstances,  acts  as  a  yardstick. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  Section  301  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  establishing 
GNMA,  as  drafted  by  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration and  placed  on  the  statute 
books  by  the  Republican  83d  Congress, 
states  that  the  Congress  declares  the 
purpose  of  this  title  is,  among  other 
things,  to  provide  special  assistance  to 
home  mortgages  generally  as  a  means  of 
retarding  or  stopping  a  decline  in  mort- 
gage lending  and  homebuilding  activi- 
ties which  threatens  m.aterially  the  sta- 
bility of  our  high  level  national  economy. 

The  adoption  of  my  am.endment  will 
carry  out  this  congressional  mandate.  It 
is  a  mandate  which  I  sincerely  feel  this 
body  has  an  obligation  to  fulfill  and  do 
so  immediately.  I  say  this,  because  I  am 
exceedingly  fearful  that  we  are  now  v.'it- 
nessing  a  repetition  of  the  unfortunate 
sequence  of  events  which  triggered  our 
most  serious  postwar  recession,  that  of 
1957-58;  1957  saw  an  acute  tight  mort- 
gage money  market  accompanied  by  a 
drastic  decline  in  housing  starts.  Sick- 
ness in  the  housing  industry  in  1957 
sprtad  lilce  a  deadly  virus  through  the 


economic  body  and  was  a  major  cause 
of  the  1958  recession.  I  would  remind  the 
House  that  in  the  spring  of  1958  unem- 
ployment reached  a  figure  of  5  million. 
It  was  necessai-y  at  that  point  for  the 
Congress  to  take  action  of  a  more  direct 
nature  to  pump  prime  the  economy  with 
large  infusions  of  Government  money. 
This  in  turn  contributed  to  a  large  Gov- 
ernment deficit  in  1959. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  by  enacting 
my  amendment  today  the  House  can 
ward  off  a  repetition  of  unhappy  events 
of  1957  to  1959.  Again,  I  conclude  by  re- 
peating, we  must  assist  the  homebuilders 
find  mortgage  money.  However,  this 
method  I  propose  is  permissive  and  not 
mandatory  for  GNMA,  but  if  used— 
which  I  hope  it  would  be — it  will  help  the 
homebuilders  and  prospective  home- 
owners. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  For  the  information  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  I  can- 
vassed the  committee  on  this  side,  and 
we  are  willing  to  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  on  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  Mr. 
Stephens.  This  amendment  would  pro- 
vide $1,500  million  in  additional  avail- 
able funds  to  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  to  assist  low- 
income  people  secure  housing. 

GNMA,  as  this  institution  is  called,  has 
taken  over  all  the  special  assistance 
housing  programs  of  FNMA,  which  the 
members  will  recall  we  d?d  in  the  1968 
Housing  Act.  The  use  of  these  funds  is 
discretionary  with  the  President. 

We  know  full  well  that  the  housing  in- 
dustry is  in  a  state  of  depression  and  the 
effects  of  this  fall  most  heavily  on  home 
construction  and  availabihty  of  home 
mortgage  funds  for  the  poor.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent amendment.  It  will  provide  funds 
to  construct  housing  for  the  elderly,  low- 
income  families,  and  military  housing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Members 
will  support  the  amendment. 

We  want  to  assure  that  there  is  no 
discrimination  against  the  low-  and 
moderate-income  cooperative  homeown- 
ership  projects  through  the  denial  of  the 
new  "tandem"  financing  for  such  hous- 
ing projects. 

It  is  the  clear  intent  of  Congi'ess  that 
cooperative  homeownershlp  projects 
should  receive  the  benefits  of  the  tandem 
financing  program.  In  approving  the  tan- 
dem program.  Congress  has  responded 
to  the  needs  of  cooperatives  for  par  fi- 
nancing without  discounts  on  mo  tgages 
covering  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families.  The  building  of  such 
housing  should  not  be  jeopardized  by 
fluctuations  in  the  money  market.  Coop- 
eratives have  no  way  to  pay  discounts, 
since  the  lower  income  families  cannot 
afford  to  pay  them  through  higher  down- 
payments.  Such  discoimts  would  make 
cooperative  homeownershlp  impossible 
for  these  families  who  urgently  need 
housing. 


The  record  of  repayments  on  coopera- 
tive mortgages  is  the  best  of  any  PHA- 
insured  program.  The  Douglas  Commis- 
sion found  that  "the  cooperative  pro- 
gram under  221(d)(3)  has  achieved  a 
remarkable  record.  There  has  not  been 
a  single  default  in  any  cooperative  mort- 
gage although  the  default  rate  on  BMIR 
rental  projects  is  over  3  percent." 
Through  cooperatives,  thousands  of  low- 
er income  families  have  achieved  home- 
ownership  and  better  communities  be- 
cause they  have  a  stake  in  their  com- 
mimity. 

In  passing  the  housing  bill  today.  Con- 
gress is  giving  the  administration  a  man- 
date to  use  the  tandem  plan  to  purchase 
cooperative  mortgages  vmder  the  interest 
reduction  and  rent  supplement  programs. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  gentleman 
on  the  very  fine  work  and  his  dedicated 
interest  to  obtain  necessary  and  ade- 
quate homes  for  the  people  who  need  it 
so  badly  in  riu-al  areas;  as  well  as  the 
fine  work  he  has  done  to  obtain  neces- 
sary housing  for  the  urban  areas.  In  all 
he  has  done  a  splendid  job.  and  I  hope 
his  amendment  will  carry. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  kind  words.  I  appreciate  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stephens 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  (Mr.  Brock)  . 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  like  for  the 
gentleman  to  have  an  additional  5  min- 
utes if  that  is  possible,  because  I  am  very 
interested  in  his  proposal. 

But,  for  the  purpose  of  clarification, 
the  money  would  be  appropriated  from 
the  Treasury  to  the  National  Mortgage 
Association,  GNMA,  which  in  turn  would 
use  the  funds  to  purchase  mortgages 
from  the  FHA  and  VA ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BROCK.  At  full  parity? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  then  could  it 
refinance  those  mortgages  by  selling  its 
own  issues  to  somebody,  or  Is  there  a 
turnover  provision  as  it  would  apply  to 
this  section? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  am  not  positive  as 
to  whether  there  is  a  turnover  provision 
or  not. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  it  had  to  sell  those  at 
a  discoimt  and  if  it  did  have  that  pro- 
viso— and  I  would  assume  it  would — then 
it  would  be  at  a  direct  cost  or  a  dis- 
count, perhaps,  at  least  to  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  like  the  provision  I 
have  here.  The  discount  points  are 
usually  paid  by  the  purchaser.  This 
would  be  a  way  that  the  discount  could 
be  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  talking  about  the 
direct  operations  of  GNMA.  This  would 
be   somewhat   different   from   the   dis- 


count, particularly  to  home  buyers,  and 
I  would  question  this  procedure  because 
I  think  the  homebuilding  industry  is 
In  such  desperate  straits.  I  question 
whether  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  create  any  additional  private 
money,  because  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
any  additional  private  money  available. 
But  I  do  hope  that  this  would  open  the 
door  for  addressing  relief  to  the  home- 
owners and  homebuilders.  I  think  it  is 
imperative  that  this  Government  act  In 
any  capacity  it  can  to  relieve  the  straits 
in  which  this  industry  finds  itself  and  in 
which  the  average  person  who  desires  to 
purchase  a  home  finds  himself,  because 
he  cannot  obtain  money  to  build  a  home 
at  any  price. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment which  has  been  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hanna,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stephens  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addltlonsd 
minute.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HANNa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  upon  his  proposal. 
As  I  Indicated  yesterday  there  Is  a  multi- 
plier of  2  V2  percent  in  the  homebuilding 
industry.  If  that  is  true,  the  proposal  of 
the  gentleman  would  create  in  the  econ- 
omy $5  billion. 

I  have  been  concerned,  as  has  been 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  over  the 
possibility  that  when  you  discount  these 
notes  with  FNMA,  which  I  hope  they  will 
do,  there  will  be  a  Government  expense. 
I  believe  that  the  sum  of  $5  billion  In  the 
economy  will  generate  enough  new  taxes 
so  that  that  will  create  a  return  that  is 
necessary  to  service  the  exi>ense  of  the 
discount.  I  believe  that  is  an  extra  rea- 
son for  supporting  this  particular  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rakdall,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stephens  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  ask  the  gentleman  in  the  well  a  ques- 
tion. Is  the  purpose  of  your  amendment 
to  provide  GNMA  more  authority  to  pur- 
chase mortgages  on  low  cost  housing? 
Then  would  GNMA  sell  its  paper,  assum- 
ing these  are  not  appropriated  funds? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  We  are  all  quick  to 
question  and  slow  to  support  any  pro- 
gram Involving  a  billion  dollars  no 
matter  how  meritorious  or  how  worth- 
while. If  I  understand  this  amendment 
correctly  It  is  not  mandatory  but  simply 
authorizes  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  to  purchase  more 
mortgages  at  par  and  without  discoimt. 

There  should  be  no  question  about 
that  portion  of  the  amendment  which 


raises  the  maximiun  mortgage  amount 
on  mortgages  eligible  for  purchase 
which  was  set  at  $15,000  In  1966  to  $17,- 
500  because  this  is  absolutely  necessary 
due  to  the  increase  in  housing  costs 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  3  years. 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  endorse  an 
increase  in  authorization  as  large  as  Is 
proposed  without  serious  reser\'atlons  I 
am  reminded  that  our  homebuilding  in- 
dustry has  had  a  most  disappointing 
year.  All  our  homebuilders  seem  to  be 
asking  for  is  a  more  plentiful  supply  of 
mortgage  money.  There  is  a  mortgage 
credit  crunch  which  is  almost  as  bad  as 
any  that  has  been  seen  since  1958. 

Some  increase  in  the  supply  of  mort- 
gage money  available  to  builders  is  im- 
perative. We  have  a  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy and  the  great  bulk  of  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  people  will 
have  to  be  supplied  by  the  private  home- 
building industry. 

Whether  such  a  large  increase  in  au- 
thorization is  warranted  depends  on  how 
strong  a  brand  of  medicine  is  needed  for 
our  homebuilders. 

Again,  the  only  question  is  the  size  of 
the  increased  authorization.  I  am  sure 
all  of  us  want  to  be  certain  that  the 
amendment  is  not  mandatory  on  GMNA, 
but  is  only  permissive. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens) 
because  of  the  vital  role  the  housing  in- 
dustry plays  in  our  national  economy. 

The  Impact  of  new  residential  con- 
struction is  a  major  force  in,  and  spreads 
throughout,  the  entire  American  eco- 
nomic structure.  For  example,  last  year's 
1 V2  million  new  dwelling  units  generated 
in  construction  activity  alone  approxi- 
mately S22.5  biUion.  When  you  add  to 
this  the  Impact  of  expenditures  which 
are  directly  related  to  the  construction 
of  new  dwellings,  such  as  schools,  com- 
munity facilities,  service  industries,  dur- 
able goods  expenditures,  and  the  like,  the 
total  directly  related  impact  of  housing 
expenditures  amoimts  to  $49  billion,  or 
approximately  $1  in  everj'  $18  of  the 
total  amoimt  of  gross  national  product 
activity  last  year. 

Each  new  home  built  provides  about  2 
man-years  of  employment,  half  offsite,  a 
little  more  than  half  onsite.  Last  year's 
housing  volume  thus  provided  close  to  3 
million  jobs.  In  addition,  what  the  econ- 
omists call  the  multiplier  effect  of  such 
expenditures  Is  also  enormous.  For  ex- 
ample. It  has  been  calculated  that  the 
multiplier  effect  of  construction  activity 
as  it  spreads  through  the  economy  in 
economic  terms  is  about  double  the  direct 
dollar  expenditures.  The  thousands  of 
products  used  in  new  dwellings  come 
from  every  area  of  the  coimtry  and  af- 
fect virtually  every  industry. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  will  produce  directly  ap- 
proximately 125,000  additional  units  of 
housing.  The  committee  may  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  the  construction 
of  100.000  units  of  housing  would  mean 
an  additional  $1.2  billion  in  direct  con- 
struction  expenditures,  provide  200,000 
man-years  of  work,  half  of  it  onsite  and 
half  of  it  in  materials  production. 
Specifically,  the  construction  of  an  ad- 
tional  100,000  houses  would  mean  a  mar- 
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language  in  my  amendment  that  this  is 
to  be  limited  to  low-income-priced 
houses  of  $17,500  and  in  high  cost  areas 
to  a  comparably  higher  figure.  I  have 
that  as  a  limitation  and  I  do  not  see 
how  that  could  happen  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, for  them  to  take  this  per- 
missive authority. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  But  your  amendment 
raises  the  ceiling,  the  current  ceiling; 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  is  correct.  But 
to  conform  with  the  language  of  the  bill, 
it  does  the  same  thing,  it  recognizes  the 
cost  of  living,  and  this  was  necessai-y  to 
make  it  conform  to  the  balance  of  the 
bill.  I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  DUnois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  under- 
stood in  the  colloquy  that  went  on  a 
moment  ago  between  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  <Mr.  Randall)  and  the  gentle- 
man who  has  offered  the  amendment, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
Stephens),  that  there  was  no  budgetary 
impact  duilng  the  fiscal  year  1970  with 
respect  to  this  amendment  and  that  it 
merely  was  to  make  more  flexible  the 
authority  that  GNMA  now  has  to  dis- 
pense these  special  assistance  funds  in 
order  to  support  or  prop  up  the  home 
mortgage  market. 

I  would  appreciate  a  further  explana- 
tion from  the  gentleman  who  has  offered 
the  amendment  to  clarify  that  particu- 
lar point  as  to  what  precisely  the  budg- 
etary impact  would  be  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  would  depend  on  GNMA  and  how 
it  op)erates  in  the  market  as  to  what  the 
budgetary  effect  of  it  would  be. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  un- 
der some  misunderstanding  as  well. 

If  GNMA  has  authority  to  market  this 
paper  on  the  open  market,  there  is  no 
budgetary  impact.  But  if  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  amendment  they  have 
the  direct  ability  to  take  $1,500,000,000 
additional  money  from  the  Treasury, 
then  it  has  an  inunediate  budgetary  im- 
pact. 

I  would  like  to  inquire,  what  is  the  ef- 
fect of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes,  and  that  is  estab- 
lished forever. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  No,  it  only  takes  the 
existing  figures  of  the  present  bill,  and  it 
will  be  part  of  it.  It  does  not  change  any 
procedures  whatsoever  as  to  what  the 
budgetary  effect  will  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  I— MORTGAGE   CREDIT 

EXTENSION    OF    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Housing   Act  Is   amended   by   striking   out 


"1969"  In  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1970". 

(b)  Section  217  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  title  X"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "title  X,  or  title  XI"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1969"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "1970". 

(c)  Section  22Uf)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1969"  In  the  fifth  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

(d)  Section  809(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1969"  in  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

(e)  Section  810(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1969"  in  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

(f)  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1969"  in  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

(g)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1969"  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1970". 

LOWER    DOWNPAYMENTS    FOR    FHA-FINANCED 
SALES    HOUSING 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  203(b)  (2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$20,000"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "$25,000". 

(b)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (A)  (1)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$20,000"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$25,000". 

(c)  Section  222(b)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$20,000"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$25,000". 

(d)  Section  234(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$20,000"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$25,000". 

MOBILE    HOMES 

Sec.  103.  (a)(1)  Section  207(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "trailer  coach  mobile 
dwellings"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "mobile  homes"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "trailer  court  or  park" 
in  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"mobile  home  court  or  park":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "trailer  coach  mobile 
dwellings"  in  paragraph  (6)  smd  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "mobile  homes". 

(2)  Section  207(c)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "trailer  courts  or 
parks"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "mo- 
bile home  courts  or  parks". 

(b)  Section  207(c)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$1,800  per  space" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,500  per 
space". 

'  (c)  The  last  paragraph  of  section  207(c) 
of  such  Act  (immediately  following  para- 
graph numbered  (3))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "such  term  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe"  In  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: "(not  exceeding  20  years  In  the  case 
of  a  mortgage  for  a  mobile  home  court  or 
park)  ". 

MAXIMUM     MORTGAGE    AMOUNT    UNDER    SECTION 
220    MULTIFAMtLY    HOUSING    PROGRAM 

Sec.  104.  Section  220(d)  (3)  (B)  (i)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  (i)   not  exceed  $50,000,000; ". 

MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  ON  CONDOMINrUM   UNITS 
FOR    SERVICEMEN 

Sec.  105.  Section  222(b)  (1)  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
234(c),"   Immediately    after   "221(d)(2).". 

ASSISTANCE   PAYMENTS   UNDER   SECTION    235   FOR 
PURCHASER  ASSUMING   MORTGAGE 

Sec  106.  (a)  Section  235(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subsection  (J)  (4)"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "subsection  (I)  or  (j)(4)". 

(b)     Section    235(b)(2)     of    such    Act    Is 


amended  by  striking  out  the  first  proviso  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following  ": 
Provided,  That  If  any  cooperative  member 
who  baa  received  assistance  payments  trans- 
fers his  membership  and  occupancy  rlghta 
to  another  person  who  satisfies  the  eligibility 
requiremenu  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
and  undertakes  the  obligation  to  pay  oc- 
cupancy charges,  the  new  cooperative  mem- 
ber may  qualify  for  assistance  payments  up- 
on the  filing  of  an  appUcatlon  with  respect 
to  the  dwelling  unit  Involved  to  be  occupied 
by  him". 

AUTHORIZATION       FOR       ASSISTANCE       PAYMENTS 
UNDER    SECTIONS    235  AND    236 

Sec  107.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 235(h)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "by  $100,000,000  on 
July  1.  1970"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"by  $125,000,000  on  July  1.  1970." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  236(1) 
(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"by  $100,000,000  on  July  1.  1970"  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "by  $125,000,000  on  July 
1,   1970." 

ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  EXIST- 
ING   DWELLINGS    UNDER    SECTION    235 

Sec  108.  Section  235(h)(3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A) :  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(B)  30  per  centum  of  the  total  additional 
amount  of  contracts  for  assistance  payments 
authorized  by  appropriation  Acts  to  be  made 
prior  to  July  1,  1971.". 

10  PER  CENTUM  INCREASE  IK  MAXIMtTM  MORT- 
GAGE AMOUNTS  UNDER  FHA  INSTTRANCE  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Sec  109.  (a)(1)  Section  203(b)(2)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$30,000".  "$32,500",  and  "$37,500" 
wherever  they  appear  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$33,000",  "$35,750".  and  "$41,250", 
respectively. 

(2)  Section  203(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$12,000"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "$13,200". 

(3)  Section  203(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$13,500"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$14,850". 

(4)  Section  203 (m)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "S15.000"  and  insert.ng  In 
Ueu  thereof  "$16,500". 

(b)(1)  Section  207(c)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$9,000",  "$12,500", 
"$15,000".  "$18,500",  and  "$21,000  wher- 
ever they  appear  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$9,900",  "$13,750".  "$16,500",  "$20,350",  and 
"$23,100",    respectively. 

(2)  Section  207(c)(3)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "$10,500", 
"$18,000".  "$22,500".  and  "$25,500".  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "$11,550",  "$19,800", 
"$24,750".  and  "$28,050",  respectively. 

(c)(1)  Section  213(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$9,000",  "$12,500". 
"$15,000".  "$18,500",  and  "$21,000"  wherever 
they  appear  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$9,990".  "$13,750".  "$16,500",  "$20,350",  and 
"$23,100",   respectively. 

(2)  Section  213(b)  (2)  of  such  \ct  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "$10,500",  "$18,- 
000",  "$22,500",  and  "$25,500"  and  inserting 
m  Ueu  thereof  "$11,550",  "$19,800",  "$24,- 
750",  and  "$28,050",  respectively. 

(d)(1)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (A)  (1)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$30,000", 
"$32,500",  "$37,500",  and  "$7,000"  wherever 
they  appear  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$33,000",  "$35,750",  "$41,250",  and  "$7,700", 
respectively. 

(2)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (B)  (111)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$9,000", 
"$12,500",  "$15,000",  "$18,500"  and  "$21,000" 
wherever  they  appear  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$9,900",  "$13,750".  "$16,500",  "$20,- 
350",  and  "$23,100",  respectively. 


(3)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (B)  (Ul)  of  such  Act 
Is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "$10,500", 
"$18,000",  "$22,500",  and  "$26,600"  wherever 
they  appear  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$11,550",  "$19,800",  "$24,760",  and  "$28,- 
050",  respectively. 

(4)  Section  220(h)(2)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  strlklrg  out  "$10,000"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "$11,000". 

(e)(1)  Section  221(d)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$15,000",  "$17,- 
500",  "$20,000".  "$27,000".  and  "$33,000" 
wherever  they  appear  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$16,500".  "$19,250",  "$22,000",  "$29,- 
700 '.  and  "636.300",  respectively. 

(2)  Section  221(d)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "$25,000", 
"$32,000",  and  '$38,000"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$27,500",  "$35,200",  and  "$41,800", 
respectively. 

(3)  Section  221(d)  (3)  (11)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$8,000",  "$11,250", 
"$13,500",  "$17,000".  and  "$19,250"  wher- 
ever they  appear  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "$8,800".  "$12,375".  "$14,850",  "$18,700", 
and  "$21,175",  respectively. 

(4)  Section  221(d)  (3)  (U)  of  such  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "$9,500", 
"$16,000",  "$20,000",  and  "$22,750"  and  In- 
serting m  Ueu  thereof  "$10,450".  "$17,600". 
"$22,000".  and  "$25,025".  respectively. 

(5)  Section  221(d)  (4)  (U)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$8,000".  "$11,250". 
"$13,500",  "$17,000".  and  "$19,250"  wherever 
they  appear  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$8,800".  "$12,375".  "$14,850,  "$18,700",  and 
"$21,175",  respectively. 

(6)  Section  221(d)  (4)  (U)  of  such  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "$9,500", 
"$16,000",  "$20,000",  and  "$22,750"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "$10,450".  "$17,600", 
"$22,000",  and  "$25,025",  respectively. 

(7)  Section  221(h)(6)(A)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "$15,000"  and  In- 
serting m  Ueu  thereof  "$16,500". 

(f)  Section  222(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$30,000"  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "$53,000". 

(g)(1)  Section  231(c)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$8,000".  "$11,250", 
"$13,500",  "$17,000".  and  "$19,250"  wherever 
they  appear  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$8,800".  "$12,375".  "$14,850",  "$18,700", 
"$21,175".  respectively. 

(2)  Section  231(c)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther  amended  by  striking  out  "$9,500".  "$16.- 
000".  "$20,000",  and  "$22,750"  and  Inserting 
m  Ueu  thereof  "$10,450",  "$17,600",  "$22,000", 
and  "$25,025",  respectively. 

(h)(1)  Section  234(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$30,000"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "$33,000". 

(2)  Section  234(e)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$9,000",  "$12,500". 
"$15,000".  "$18,500",  and  "$21,000"  wherever 
they  appear  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$9,900",  "$13,750".  "$16,500",  "$20,350",  and 
"$23,100",  respectively. 

(3)  Section  234(e)(3)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "$10,500", 
"$18,500",  "$22,500",  and  "$25,500"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$11,550",  "$19,800", 
"$24,750",  and  "$28,050",  respectively. 

(1>  Section  235  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$15,000",  "$17,500",  and  "$20,- 
000"  wherever  they  appear  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "$16,500",  "$19,250",  and  "$22,- 
000",  respectively. 

(J)  Section  237(c)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$15,000"  and  "$17.- 
500"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$16,500" 
and  "$19,250",  respectively. 

INCREASE   IN   GNMA  PURCHASE  ADTHORITT 

Sec  110.  Section  302(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "exceeds  or  exceeded 
$17,500"  m  clause  (3)  of  the  proviso  In  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"exceeds  or  exceeded  $22,000": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "that  exceeds  $17,500" 
In  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  In  Ueu 


thereof  "that  exceeds  the  otherwise  appUca- 
ble  maximum  amount":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "did  not  exceed  $17.- 
600"  In  the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "did  not  exceed  the  otherwise 
applicable  maximum  amount". 

GNMA   SPECIAL   ASSISTANCE  PTTRCHABES 

Sec  111.  Section  305  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  Association  Is  authorlzec  to 
purchase  pursuant  to  commitments  or  oth- 
erwise mortgages  otherwise  eligible  for  pur- 
chase under  this  section  at  a  price  equal  to 
the  unpaid  principal  amount  thereof  at  the 
time  of  purchase,  with  adjustments  for  in- 
terest and  any  comparable  items,  and  to  sell 
sujh  mortgages  at  any  time  at  a  price  within 
the  range  of  market  prices  for  the  particular 
class  of  mortgages  involved  at  the  time  of 
sale  as  determined  by  the  Association." 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  I  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMTTTEE   AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  committee  amendments  to  title  I. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendments:  Page  6,  lines  5, 
6,  9,  and  10,  strike  out  "1970"  and  insert 
"1969". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BRASCO 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brasco:  Page  6, 
after  Une  10,  Insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion : 

"INTEREST  REDUCTION  PAYMENTS  UNDER  SEC- 
TION 236  ON  CERTAIN  PROJECTS  FINANCED 
UNDER    STATE    OH    LOCAL    HOUSING    PROGRAMS 

"Sec  108.  The  proviso  In  section  235(b) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'with  respect  to  a  rental  or  co- 
operative housing  project'  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  'with  respect  to  a  mortgage  or 
part  thereof  on  a  rental  or  cooperative  hous- 
ing project'." 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  technical  amendment  which,  I  am  told, 
must  be  enacted  to  allow  sponsors  of 
moderate  income  projects  to  apply  for 
only  those  funds  for  which  they  qualify 
and  which  they  require  under  section 
236(b)  of  the  national  housing  interest 
subsidy  program. 

I  would  like,  if  I  may.  to  cite  an  ex- 
ample which  I  feel  best  illustrates  the 
defect  that  I  believe  this  amendment 
•«'ould  cure.  Under  the  present  law  a 
sponso/  of  such  a  project — and  for  pur- 
poses of  this  discussion  I  would  like  to  as- 
siune  that  the  project  in  question  is  a 
100-unlt  project— must  apply  for  an  in- 
terest subsidy  imder  section  236(b)  on 
the  entire  100  units. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BRASCb.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylwania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment,  if 
th»t  is  agreeable  to  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  BROCI?  I  would  like  to  have  an 
explanation  o<  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BRASdo.  I  shall  proceed.  This 
means,  very  si)nply,  that  the  prospective 
tenants  must  iqualify  under  the  section 
236  income  giddelines.  What  this  does  is 
to  make  it  exiremely  diflQcult  to  service 
the  housing  heeds  of  the  community 
where  the  project  is  being  built,  for  it 
deprives  a  fandly  living  in  that  commu- 
nity whose  ircome  is  barely  over  the 
guidelines  from  obtaining  decent  hous- 
ing. Furthermore,  it  prevents  an  advan- 
tageous economic  mix  in  these  projects, 
and  it  frustiates  additional  housing 
starts  under  this  program  by  preventing 
the  money  frc*n  being  spread  out. 

Through  oui  committee  I  checked  with 
those  individuals  who  were  formerly 
staff  attorneys  of  HUD,  and  who  drew  up 
this  particular  section  they  suggest.  The 
only  way  this  defect  could  be  cured  was 
to  enact  this  amendment. 
"  I  wdiil  to  en  iphasize,  and  I  want  to  be 
emphaFic  about  it.  that  this  amend- 
ment does  no;  call  for  expenditure  of 
additional  moneys,  for  the  program  re- 
mains limited  by  the  money  already  au- 
thorized for  itJi  use.  What  it  does  simply 
is  to  allow  the  sponsor  of  this  100-unit 
project,  assimi  ng  he  has  only  60  families 
in  the  projeci  that  qualify  under  the 
236 lb)  program,  the  interest  subsidy,  to 
apply  for  only  60  percent  of  the  interest 
subsidy  instes  d  of  a  subsidy  on  the 
entire  mortgage. 

Mr.  HAKSA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yie  d? 

Mr.  BRASCD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Cal  fornia. 

Mr.  HANNA  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  ha/e  any  limitation  as  to 
where  the  qua  ifications  will  end? 

In  other  words,  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  a  mi:  c  of  '.hose  who  qualify  and 
those  who  do  not.  What  is  the  limita- 
tion? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Very  simply,  this  does 
not  change  an; '  qualifications.  All  it  does 
is  to  allow  a  SDonsor  of  this  project,  in- 
stead of  applying  for  the  100-percent 
mortgage,  wh  ;n  he  has  a  project  in 
which  only  60  percent  of  the  families 
qualify  under  the  236ib)  program,  to 
apply  for  only  60-percent  mortgage  sub- 
sidy. I  think  trtat  is  certainly  equitable 
and  fair.  It  does  not  change  anything 
that  exists. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yieli? 

Mr.  BRASC< ).  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennesse ;. 

Mr.  BROCI  C.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  w(  uld  not  have  the  effect  of 
having  this  Gavemment  participate  in 
interest  subsidy  for  those  individuals 
whose  incomes  exceeded  the  amount 
specified? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  No. 

Mr.  BROCK  The  effect  of  the  gentle- 
man s  amend!  aent  would  be  to  allow 
more  projects  :  n,  because  there  would  be 
less  than  100- percent  funding.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Yes.  One  of  the  things 


would  be  obvious  that  instead  of  tying 
up  or  applying  for  a  100-percent  inter- 
est subsidy  on  a  particular  mortgage, 
where  facts  indicate  he  should  be  getting 
only  60  percent,  then  to  the  extent  there 
is  money  in  the  program — and  it  does 
not  add  any  other  money — it  would  allow 
that  money  to  be  used  for  another  hous- 
ing project. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  where 
does  the  builder  of  this  particular  project 
get  the  other  40  percent? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  He  is  not  entitled  to  in- 
terest subsidy  on  that.  That  may  be  a 
combination  of  any  city  or  State  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Then  the  gentleman  is 
saying  the  effect  of  the  present  law  is 
that  it  requires  a  person  who  is  going 
to  have  one  or  more  of  his  units  under 
the  program  to  get  100  percent  or  noth- 
ing? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Yes.  That  rather  sur- 
prised me  to  see  there  was  such  an  inter- 
pretation placed  on  it.  Apparently  our 
staff  in  checking  it  out  with  HUD  people 
found  their  legal  interpretation  of  this 
section  is  that,  unless  we  get  this  addi- 
tional language  which  indicates  a  spon- 
sor can  apply  for  a  subsidy  on  a  part  of 
a  mortgage  he  must  apply  for  it  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Brasco). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MRS.     SULLIVAN 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Sullivan: 
Page  12,  alter  line  8,  add  the  following  new 
section : 

"MORTGAGE    LOANS   TO    HOMEOWNERS 

'•Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that 
the  many  programs  of  Government,  Intended 
to  assure  good  housing  for  the  American 
family  at  prices  it  can  afford,  are  incapable 
of  achieving  their  goals  during  recurring 
periods  of  tight  money  and  high  interest 
rates.  Many  credit-worthy  families  are  being 
and  have  been  denied  mortgage  financing 
on  reasonable  terms,  not  because  of  their 
inability  to  repay  the  obligation  but  because 
private  funds  needed  for  home  financing 
have  been  diverted  into  other  investment 
avenues.  Such  funds  as  are  available  for 
home  mortgages  are  frequently  offered  only 
at  unconscionable  rates  of  interest.  It  is 
therefore  the  policy  of  the  Congress  and  the 
purpose  of  this  section  to  stabilize  mortgage 
availability  and  establish  machinery  for  as- 
suring moderate  income  families  access  to 
mortgage  financing  within  their  means,  and 
thus  to  enable  the  average  family  to  achieve 
its  goal  of  home  ownership,  by  providing 
direct  housing  loans  through  a  Federal  in- 
strumentality to  individuals  in  those  in- 
stances where  private  enterprise  cannot  or 
will  not  extend  loans  at  reasonable  rates 
to  credit-worthy  applicants. 

"(b)  There  Is  hereby  established  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  an  inde- 
pendent agency  to  be  known  as  the  Home 
Owners  Mortgage  Loan  Corporation  (herein- 
after referred   to  as   the  "Corporation"). 

"(c)  All  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Board'), 
which  shall  consist  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
eight  members  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Board  shall  consist  of  at  least  five  public 
members  who  are  not  officials  or  employees 


of  any  branch  of  government.  Federal,  State, 
or  local.  Members  of  the  Board  other  than 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  Com- 
missioner shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  six 
years;  except  that  (1)  any  members  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and 
(2)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first 
appointed  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  three 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  three  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  and  two  at  the  end  of  six  years, 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
The  Board  shall  annually  elect  a  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. Public  members  shall  be  paid  $100  per 
day  for  each  day  of  work,  plus  travel  expenses. 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Board  shall  determine  the  general 
policies  which  shall  govern  the  operations 
of  the  Corporation,  and  shall  have  power  to 
adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws  governing 
the  performance  of  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  granted  to  or  Imposed  upon  the 
Corporation  by  law. 

"(3)  The  Board  shall  select  and  appoint 
qualified  persons  to  serve  as  the  officers  of 
the  Corporation,  with  such  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
bylaws  or  by  the  Board;  and  such  persons 
shall  discharge  all  of  the  executive  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Corporation.  The 
Board  shall  also  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  such  additional  officers  and  employees  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the  Cor- 
poration's functions,  powers,  and  duties. 

"(4)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
its  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  members, 
but  not  less  often  than  once  each  month. 

"(5)  The  Corporation  shall  maintain  such 
offices  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
the  condtict  of  its  business. 

"(6)  No  person  shall  serve  as  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Corporation,  while  he  Is 
serving  as  a  full-time  officer  or  employee  of 
any  other  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government. 

"(7)  In  the  performance  of  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  it  by  this  section,  the  Corporation 
shall  (in  addition  to  any  authority  otherwise 
vested  in  it)  have  the  same  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  as  those  prescribed  for  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment by  section  402  (except  subsection 
(c)(2))   of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950. 

"(d)(1)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Cor- 
poration, in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  to  make  loans  to  Etssist  in  the 
purchase  or  construction  of  housing  by  in- 
dividuals and  families  of  moderate  income 
who  are  unable  to  meet  their  housing  needs 
at  reasonable  interest  rates  with  the  fi- 
nancing or  other  assistance  which  is  available 
from  other  sources. 

"(2)  A  loan  under  this  subsection  may  be 
made  only  for  the  purchase  or  construction 
of  a  single-family  dwelling  (or  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  single-fanUly  unit  In  a  cooperative 
or  condomlniiun  project)  to  be  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  borrower,  and  may  be  made 
only  to  an  Individual  or  family  who — 

•'(A)  has  an  annual  income  of  not  more 
than  $12,000  unless  the  Board  after  full  con- 
sideration determines  a  higher  or  lower 
maximum  income  level  is  advisable  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  section; 

"(B)  is  unable  to  secure  the  necessary 
funds  from  other  public  or  private  sources 
in  the  community  at  an  interest  rate  con- 
sidered by  the  Board  to  be  reasonable  and  in 
no  case  higher  than  B'/z  per  centum  per 
annum; 

"(C)  would  be  an  acceptable  credit  risk 
for  purposes  of  whichever  mortgage  insur- 
ance program  under  title  II  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Involves  housing  of  the  most 
comparable  type;  and 


"(D)  satisfies  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion and  such  additional  reqtUrements  and 
standards  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
prescribed  and  published  by  the  Board. 

"(3)  Any  loan  made  under  this  subsection 
shrill  be  in  a  principal  amount  not  exceeding 
«24,000  and  shall  be  secured  by  a  first  mort- 
iiage  on  the  property.  The  Corporation  may 
require  the  borrower  to  make  a  down  payment 
mot  exceeding  the  downpayment  which 
would  be  reqvUred  if  the  housing  were  being 
purchased  with  the  assistance  of  a  mortgage 
insured  under  section  203ib)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act). 

"(4)  Any  loan  made  under  this  subsection 
.shall  be  repayable  within  such  period  not 
exceeding  thirty  years  as  the  Board  may 
determine;  and  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
which  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board. 

"(5)  Under  arrangements  to  be  entered 
into  by  the  Corporation  and  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  loan  ap- 
plications under  this  subsection  shall  be 
processed  by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the 
Corporation,  which  shall  pay  to  the  Secre- 
tary (In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment) the  costs  incurred  therein. 

•'(e)(1)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  revolv- 
ing fund  to  be  known  as  the  Home  Owners 
Mortgage  Loan  Fund  ( hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'Fund'),  which  shall  be  available  to 
the  Corporation  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  The  moneys  in  the  Fund  shall  be 
used  for  making  and  servicing  loans  under 
subsection  (d) ,  including  the  cost  of  process- 
ing loan  applications  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (d)(5)  (but  not  including  any  other 
administrative  expenses  which  may  be  in- 
ciu-red  by  the  Corporation  In  the  exercise  of 
its  functions,  powers,  and  duties  under  this 
section) . 

"(3)  The  Fund  shall  be  credited  with  ap- 
propriations made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4) , 
with  all  repayments  of  principal  and  Interest 
on  loans  made  under  subsection  (d).  and 
with  any  other  amounts  which  may  be  re- 
ceived In  connection  with  the  program  under 
this  section.  Any  amounts  in  the  Fund  not 
needed  for  current  expenditure  may  be  in- 
vested in  obligations  Issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  United  SUtes. 

"(4)  To  provide  the  capital  for  the  Fund, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $2,000,000,000  In  each  of  the  first  five 
fiscal  years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  such  additional  sum 
in  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  as  may  be 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  total  amount 
received  in  the  Fund  during  that  year  (In- 
cluding repayments  and  other  receipts)  will 
be  at  least  $2,000,000,000.  Any  portion  of  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
any  of  the  first  five  fiscal  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  which 
Is  not  BO  appropriated  may  be  appropriated 
In  any  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

"(f)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  under  this  section  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  regularly  and  fully  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  all  other  Federal  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  having  func- 
tions related  to  those  of  the  Corporation,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion is  carried  out  efficiently,  effectively,  and 
without  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort. 

"(g)  The  Corporation  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
each  year  a  full  and  complete  report  of  its 
activities,  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions It  may  have  for  additional  legislative, 
administrative,  and  other  action  to  achieve 
tlxe  purpose  of  this  section. 

"(h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
iited  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
administrative  expenses  Incurred  by  the  Cor- 
poration in  carrying  out  this  section. 

"(1)(1)   Section    101    of   the    Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  is  amended  by  In- 


serting 'Home  Owners  Mortgage  Loan  Cor- 
poration;' after  'Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association;'. 

"(2)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

■  "  ( 92 )  Members.  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Home  Owners  Mortgage  Loan  Corporation.'  " 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read.  I  think  I  can  quickly  explain  what 
this   amendment  does,   and   it   is  quite 

simple.  ,    .  .     X 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Clerk  will  proceed  to  read  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  'during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  so  that  I  may  explain  its 
contents. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  must  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Clerk  will  continue  to  read  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  her 
amendment. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  an  amendment  to  build  houses  and  to 
sell  homes  to  moderate-income  families. 
It  is  the  only  proposed  portion  of  this 
legislation  which  will  help  the  average 
family  get  a  home  at  mortgage  interest 
rates  it  can  afford. 

This  amendment  says  to  the  financial 
structure  of  this  country:  "Unless  you 
turn  loose  funds  for  home  mortgages  for 
the  average  family  at  a  rate  of  6>2  per- 
cent or  less,  the  Government  will  pro- 
vide the  funds." 

This  is  strong  medicine — but  the  hous- 
ing market  for  families  earning  up  to 
$12,000  a  year  is  sick — dying.  So  strong 
medicine  is  required. 

Mr.  Chairman,  instead  of  wringing  our 
hands  about  high  interest  rates,  and 
telling  constituents  who  want  to  buy 
homes  that  we  would  like  to  help  them 
but  caiuiot  do  so  because  of  tight  money, 
let  us  loosen  some  money  to  help  them. 

This  amendment  consists  of  a  bill  co- 
sponsored  with  me  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Housing  Subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett). 
The  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers on  October  13. 1969,  through  its  board 
of  directors,  endorsed,  and  now  supports, 
this  proposal.  It  regards  it,  as  I  do,  as  a 
way  to  finance  homes  for  the  middle  in- 
come family  now  priced  out  of  the  mort- 
gage market. 
Here  is  what  it  does : 
First.  It  creates  the  Home  Owners 
Mortgage  Loan  Corporation  to  make  di- 
rect loans,  at  S'/i  percent  or  less,  to 
credit-worthy  families  with  incomes  of 
$12,000  or  less,  to  buy  homes  costing  up 
to  $24,000. 
Second.  It  provides  for  appropriations 


to  the  HOMLC  of  $2  billion  a  year  for 
5  years.  This  money  then  becomes  a  re- 
volving fund. 

Third.  A  Board  of  Directors  of  nine 
members,  of  which  at  least  five  are  not 
Federal,  State  or  local  ofQcials.  would  set 
policies.  The  Commissioner  of  FHA  would 
serve  on  the  Board  but  could  not  be 
Chairman.  The  loans  would  be  extended 
through  existing  FHA  offices  so  no  new 
bureaucracy  would  be  established. 

Fourth.  This  agency  would  be  perma- 
nent, but  would  extend  loans  only  when 
interest  rates  are  so  high  that  the  aver- 
age family  cannot  obtain  a  mortgage  at 
reasonable  rates. 

We  have  used  direct  loan  programs 
before,  and  they  are  effective.  They  work. 
We  need  them  only  during  periods  like 
the  present,  but  we  need  this  program 
now. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  and  en- 
acted, we  can  pull  the  teeth  of  the  credit 
crunch  monster,  which  hurts  the  average 
family  the  most — we  can  build  homes 
and  finance  them.  This  is  a  proposal  to 
help  the  forgotten  man — the  fellow  who 
pays  for  everybody  elses  assistance  pro- 
gram but  seldom  if  ever  gets  any  help 
himself. 

We  have  programs  of  rent  subsidy  and 
mortgage  subsidy  for  the  poor.  The  rich 
do  not  need  any  help.  But  the  family  in 
the  middle  is  out  in  the  cold  when  it 
comes  to  buying  a  home  today. 

If  they  get  some  help  through  this  pro- 
posal, it  will  not  cost  the  Government  a 
cent.  The  money  will  all  come  back  to 
the  Treasury  at  6 '  2  percent,  or  whatever 
the  rate  is  on  these  loans.  The  Govern- 
ment will  get  a  long-term  return  higher 
than  it  gets  on  any  of  its  other  invest- 
ments. And  we  will  get  housing  for  the 
family  above  the  poverty  level  but  below 
the  level  of  income  needed  to  be  able  to 
afford  a  mortgage  at  today's  rates 

In  the  general  debate  here  yesterday, 
I  discussed  this  proposal  at  some  length, 
and  this  information  appears  on  pages 
30814-30816  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord In  the  debate,  many  Members  de- 
scribed the  plight  of  the  family  above 
the  public  housing  income  level — able  to 
pay  its  way— in  getting  a  mortgage.  The 
door  is  now  closed  to  them.  This  amend- 
ment opens  that  door  to  a  home  purchase 
by  providing  a  new  source  of  funds. 

Farmers  and  rural  families  can  get 
direct  loans.  This  amendment  provides 
a  similar  avenue  to  home  financing  for 
urban  families,  too.  Once  the  Govem- 
ment  is  authorized  to  make  such  loans, 
there  will  be  a  change  of  attitude,  I  am 
sure,  on  the  part  of  the  mortgage  indus- 
try, and  you  will  finally  see  some  action 
in  meeting  the  greatest  problem  now  fac- 
ing the  average  family. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Are  we  not  here  try- 
ing to  do  what  the  President  said  on  the 
radio  the  other  night;  namely,  that  he 
was  going  to  bring  interest  rates  down 
in  the  interest  of  giving  homes  to  the 
6  million  people  who  are  living  in  sub- 
standard homes? 
Mrs.   SULLIVAN.   That  is   right.   We 
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promised  them  $,  dream,  and  we  have  not 
provided  the  fuhds — funds  are  not  avail- 
able to  have  thorn  realize  this  dream. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  fnom  Missouri  has  expired. 

(By  unanimcus  consent  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FucTNSKi)  Mrs.  Sullivan 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PUCINSIII.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  tlie  last  word  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wani  to  congratulate 
the  gentlewoma  i  from  Missouri  for  offer- 
ing this  amend:  nent.  I  would  make  $1.5 
billion  availablf  for  home  construction 
loans  at  no  mdre  than  C'i  percent  in- 
terest. This  in  my  judgment  is  the  first 
meaningful  pie<e  of  legislation  to  come 
before  this  Congress  to  do  something  to 
help  the  hometuilding  industry  of  this 
country.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  who  is  not  aware  of 
the  fact  that  thj  home  building  industry 
is  now  in  a  full  scale  depression  and  it  is 
going  to  get  maikedly  worse  before  it  gets 
better  unless  Me  do  something  similar 
to.  whajt..the  gentlewoman  is  proposing 
here.     

There  is  no  juestion  but  that  today 
unless  you  are  2arning  $15,000  or  more 
per  year,  you  a-e  out  of  the  market  for 
buying  a  home,  You  just  cannot  buy  a 
house  in  Ame  ica  today  unless  your 
annual  income  is  in  excess  of  $15,000  a 
year. 

So  what  the  %  entlewoman  is  proposing 
here  is  a  prograi  n  that  would  make  hous- 
ing available  t<»  those  under  $12,000  a 
year,  those  who  can  buy  a  $24,000  home, 
and  those  who  could  find  the  financing 
that  they  need  at  6 '2  percent  interest  or 
less  to  get  a  hon  e. 

I  submit  that  this  is  the  kind  of  legis- 
lation that  would  be  very  interesting  and 
useful  to  younr  newlyweds  who  most 
often  have  very  Umited  resources  for 
housing.  They  i  re  hopelessly  out  of  the 
market  in  buyin  j  homes  today.  So  are  our 
senior  citizens  i.'ho  would  like  to  buy  a 
smaller  home — t  ley  are  out  of  the  market 
becase  of  prohi  )itive  interest  rates. 

I  also  submit  ihat  this  legislation  may 
be  the  first  meaningful,  significant,  anti- 
inflationary  proposal  that  we  have  had 
presented  to  us  i  a  this  session,  because  by 
holding  interest  rates  to  G'o  percent,  in 
my  judgment  il  would  compel  conven- 
tional lending  institutions  to  come  down 
on  their  interest  rates  to  meet  the 
competition. 

So  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  amendment 
does  offer  a  great  deal  of  help.  In  my 
district  I  have  a  very  large  number  of 
people  who  are  engaged  in  the  building 
trades.  I  see  thei  ie  people  every  Satxirday 
morning  in  my  office,  and  I  am  appalled 
and  amazed  at  the  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment that  we  now  have  among  those 
engaged  in  the  homebuilding  industry. 
Many  of  you  have  spoken  to  the  home- 
building  contractors  who  were  here  in 
Washington  a  c  )uple  of  weeks  ago  from 
your  own  comn  unities.  They  have  told 
you  that  homebiilding  projects  are  at  a 
complete  stand:  till  and  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  relief  in  sight  unless  we  can 
come  up  with  a  program  like  this. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  this  House 
would  follow  th;  leadership  of  the  gen- 


tlewoman from  Missouri.  I  think  she  has 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  here 
toward  alleviating  one  of  our  biggest 
problems.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  economy  of 
this  country  rests  on  three  pillars — the 
transportation  industry,  the  automobile 
industry,  and  the  building  industry.  If 
the  building  industry  suffers  then  the 
whole  economy  suffers.  Every  one  of  our 
recessions  started  with  a  slowdown  in 
the  building  industry.  .The  building  in- 
dusti-y  affects  20  million  jobs  in  America. 

In  my  judgment,  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing meaningful  to  prop  up  the  building 
industry  at  this  time,  we  could  see  the 
worst  economic  setback  that  this  country 
has  suffered  in  the  last  10  years.  It  would 
be  my  hope  that  the  Congress  would  get 
behind  this  amendment  and  would  give 
this  amendment  a  chance  to  operate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  is  it  proposed  to 
borrow  the  $2  billion  a  year  or  a  total  of 
$10  billion — from  what  souice? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  would  be  an  appro- 
priation. But,  as  the  gentlewoman  made 
very  clear,  this  money  comes  back.  It  is 
not  a  giveaway. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  hope  it  will  not  be  a 
giveaway. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  This  Corporation 
would  lend  the  money  at  these  interest 
rates  and  the  money  would  come  back 
and  it  would  go  into  a  revolving  fund 
so  it  could  be  expected  that  in  the  next 
5  years  or  so  we  would  probably  see  $10 
billion  poured  into  the  building  industry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  interest  rate  would 
be  paid  on  that  $10  billion  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  borrow  ? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  that  is  prob- 
lematical. I  would  believe  that  it  would 
be  somewhere  in  the  area  of  5  to  5 '2 
percent.  The  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
advises  me  right  now  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  borrowing  money,  I  believe,  at 
5'2  percent  on  long-term  loans.  Perhaps 
I  can  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois ought  to  know  that  figure  and  I  am 
sure  he  does. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Treasury  bills  are  going 
for  between  7   percent  and  8  percent. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  But  that  is  on  short- 
term  notes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  can  call  them  what- 
ever you  want. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentlelady's  pro- 
posal calls  for  30-year  loans.  You  know 
and  I  know  that  on  the  30-year  loans, 
they  are  not  going  at  that  rate.  It  has 
been  historical  and  traditional  in  this 
country  that  short-term  notes  always  go 
at  a  higher  rate.  That  is  the  natuie  of 
the  loan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  truly  long-term  borrow- 
ings. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Look— let  me  tell  the 
gentleman  that  you  and  I  can  argue  here 
the  rest  of  the  day  on  this  matter  that 
you  are  pursuing.  But  I  would  like  to 
ask  my  friend  to  look  at  the  alternative, 
if  we  fail  to  act.  If  we  fail  to  act,  what  are 


you  going  to  do  if  we  have  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  between  8  percent  and  12 
percent  in  this  country?  Look  at  what  it 
will  cost  America  in  terms  of  public  aid 
programs  and  a  lot  of  other  things  if 
we  have  another  serious  recession. 

And,  my  friend,  I  am  not  exaggerating. 
You  listened  to  the  same  people  I  did  2 
or  3  weeks  ago.  You  had  building  con- 
tractors from  your  area  come  and  talk 
to  you,  as  they  came  and  talked  to  me. 
These  people  today  are  in  a  full-scale  de- 
pression. Make  no  bones  about  that.  So 
the  gentleman  can  argue  about  who  is 
going  to  pay  for  it  and  how  much  it  is 
going  to  cost.  I  will  ask  him,  before  the 
afternoon  is  over,  to  look  at  the  alterna- 
tive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  if  you  keep  on 
borrowing  and  spending  money  that  you 
do  not  have,  for  things  this  country  does 
not  need — and  I  am  not  applying  that 
exclusively  to  housing — you  are  going  to 
have  a  money  panic;  you  are  going  to 
have  the  depression  you  are  talking 
about,  and  all  hell  will  not  stop  it.  You 
had  better  believe  that. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  I  have  joined  him  on  a  number  of 
occasions  in  voting  for  a  reduction  in 
spending.  I  believe  he  is  an  intelligent 
Representative  in  Congress,  and  ex- 
amines into  priorities.  The  building  in- 
dustry is  in  a  depression.  In  my  judg- 
ment, housing  requires  the  highest 
priority  right  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  joined 
me  more  than  once  or  twice  in  the  last 
several  years  on  cutting  some  of  this 
spending,  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
it.  Perhaps  my  memory  does  not  serve 
me  well.  But  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
You  are  going  to  have  a  depression,  you 
are  going  to  have  a  panic  if  you  keep 
spending  money  at  the  rate  you  have 
been  spending  it  for  a  lot  of  things  we 
do  not  need.  You  will  get  an  opportunity 
one  of  these  days — I  hope  before  Christ- 
mas Eve — to  vote  on  a  foreign  aid  bill. 
Let  us  see  how  you  gallop  up  and  stop 
that  "gravy  train."  Let  us  see  how  you 
operate  on  that. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  What  I  would  like  to 
know  is  whether  the  gentleman  is  against 
the  Government  lending  money  at  eV'z 
percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  Government  can 
find  money  at  6I2  percent,  perhaps  it 
could  lend  it  at  6^2  percent,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  6'2-percent  money  that  is 
available,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  gen- 
tlewoman does,  either. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  The  average  cost  of 
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money  on  long-term  Government  issues 
is  around  5  percent  and  there  are  the 
various  trust  funds.  What  we  are  asking 
now  is  that  these  mortgages  be  given  at 
6'2  percent  or  less,  depending  on  the 
market.  The  Government  can  make 
money  on  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Government  can 
make  money  simply  by  starting  the  print- 
ing presses  and  turning  out  the  "green 
stuff.'"  It  can  make  unlimited  amounts 
of  the  "funny  money"  that  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  has  promoted. 
Sure  you  can  make  money.  Round  up  the 
nickel  and  copper  nowadays  and  run  it 
through  a  mint  and  you  have  currency. 
Crank  up  the  printing  presses  and  you 
have  more  money. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  whether  there  is  any  bet- 
ter investment  than  housing  for  home- 
ownership?  We  know  there  are  people 
who  have  worked  hard  for  everything 
they  have  gotten,  and  they  are  the  ones 
who  are  paying  the  taxes 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman— and  I  have  contended  this  for 
a  long  time — we  need  housing  in  this 
country  far  more  than  we  need  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  each  year  on  foreign 
ingrates  who  never  do  anything  for  this 
country  except  give  us  trouble. 

Somewhere  Congress  must  draw  the 
line.  If  this  Government  is  going  to  fight 
wars:  if  it  is  going  to  continue  to  police 
and  finance  the  world :  if  we  are  going  to 
do  all  these  things,  then  there  is  not 
going  to  be  enough  left  to  operate  in 
this  country  all  of  these  programs.  We 
had  better  make  up  our  minds  here  and 
now  what  we  are  going  to  do  if  national 
bankruptcy  is  to  be  avoided. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  this  is 
the  first  thing  we  have  done  for  the  low- 
and  middle-income  group.  I  think  we 
have  to  fight  to  help  them.  I  intend  to 
fight  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  make  a  gravy  train  out 
of  this  bill  and  that  is  what  certain  pro- 
visions amount  to. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  is  a  very  able  and  articulate 
spokesman  for  her  cause.  I  take  this  time 
Just  to  note  a  few  inadequacies  in  this 
particular  proposal. 

I  think  this  represents  a  very  funda- 
mental shift  in  the  philosophy  of  this 
Government  and  I  think  the  Members 
of  this  body  should  be  aware  of  what 
such  a  switch  entails.  In  terms  not  only 
of  the  homebuilding  industry,  but  also 
of  all  industry  in  America. 

First  of  all,  if  the  Federal  Government 
goes  into  a  direct  loan  program,  I  find 
it  difBcult  to  conceive  how  any  bank  or 
savings  and  loan  institutions  can  con- 
tinue to  compete  with  the  massive  insti- 
tution we  call  the  Federal  Government. 

The  gentlewoman  is  going  to  rip  the 
savings  and  loan  institutions  and  the 
banks  right  out  of  the  homebuilding 
business.  If  we  put  a  ceiling  of  6.5  per- 


cent interest  in  this  bill  and  say  the  home 
loan  banks  and  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions must  compete,  how  can  they  com- 
pete when  they  do  not  have  any  money? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
the  savings  and  loan  institutions  and  the 
home  loan  banks  today  making  loans  or 
mortgages  to  families  whose  income  is 
up  only  to  $12,000? 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  has 
been  on  the  committee,  and  he  has  been 
able  to  hear  their  complaints. 

Mr.  BROCK.  There  are  loans  being 
made.  They  are  very  few  and  far  between 
simply  because  there  is  no  money  avail- 
able. 

If  the  gentlewoman  really  wants  to 
help  the  homeowners  of  America,  I 
would  join  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  in 
suggesting  she  begin  by  opposing  some 
of  the  Federal  programs  which  have 
been  irresponsible.  In  the  last  year  of  the 
administration  of  the  President  of  the 
gentlewoman's  party,  this  Government 
had  a  $25  billion  deficit.  It  had  to  get 
that  money  from  the  private  sector.  That 
took  $1  out  of  every  $3  created  in  new 
money  by  the  entire  productivity  of 
America  in  a  given  year.  If  we  take  $1 
out  of  $3  out  of  the  market,  how  can  we 
wonder  what  happens  to  the  market? 
Of  course,  it  is  going  to  go  through  the 
ceiling.  The  Federal  Government  was  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  current  crisis. 
Its  policies  created  the  problem. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  did 
the  gentleman  from  Tenne.ssee  vote  for 
the  ABM  system? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
intend  to  vote  for  the  SST? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  have  not  made  my  de- 
cision on  that.  I  supported  the  ABM. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  The  gentleman,  I 
suggest,  should  ask  some  of  us  how  we 
voted  on  those  programs. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  de- 
lighted the  gentlewoman  has  exercised 
her  options,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
have  been  fully  exercised  to  reduce  this 
Government's  fiscal  irresponsibility, 
which  is  by  and  large  responsible  for  the 
problem  we  have. 

Let  us  talk  about  what  the  real  im- 
pact of  the  gentlewoman's  bill  would  be. 
If  we  go  into  the  market  with  $2  mil- 
lion a  year  in  Federal  direct  loans  to  any 
prospective  home  purchaser  with  a 
$12,000  income,  lending  money  at  6.5 
percent,  when  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions have  to  lend  at  7.5  or  8.5 
percent,  what  is  going  to  happen?  We  are 
going  to  put  those  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions out  of  business. 

Private  initiative  is  the  real  source  of 
all  productivity.  It  rests  with  the  private 
sector.  Since  when  does  government  want 
to  replace  the  private  sector  as  the  pro- 
ducer of  wealth  in  this  country?  The 
Federal  Government  is  not  competent  to 
do  so.  It  makes  no  meaningful  contri- 
bution in  this  regard.  It  never  can,  be- 
cause the  private  sector  is  where  new 
funds  are  created. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  Government 
borrowing  funds,  the  Government  can- 


not get  any  30-year  money  at  5  percent. 
The  party  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois has  for  years  fought  an  amendment 
to  remove  the  ceiling  on  long-term  debt, 
and  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
get  money  at  4.5  percent  for  30  years. 

Nobody  is  a  fool.  Nobody  is  going  to  be 
inesponsible,  to  loan  money  at  a  rate 
below  the  rate  of  inflation. 

The  gentleman  s  administration 
created  a  6  percent  inflation.  What  does 
he  expect  the  American  people  to  do? 
Does  he  expect  them  to  loan  money  at 
41 2  percent?  They  are  not  stupid.  Tliey 
will  not  lend  money  to  Washington  at  a 
rate  which  will  not  even  maintain  the 
value  of  their  loan. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  an  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennes.see  has  not  yet 
expired. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  wonder  if  my  col- 
league would  try  to  give  his  attention  to 
some  figures  I  placed  in  the  Record  not 
too  long  ago.  showing  that  the  banks  in 
this  country  across  the  board,  coast  to 
coast,  border  to  border,  enjoyed  a  20- 
peicent  increase — increase,  mind  you — 
in  profits  in  the  first  6  months  of  1969. 
When  we  looked  at  50  at  random  we  saw- 
increases  in  profits  ranging  from  49  per- 
cent for  a  bank  in  Michigan  to  11  percent 
for  a  bank  in  Illinois. 

So.  my  friend  asks,  if  we  begin  to  make 
money  available  at  6*2  percent  what  will 
happen?  I  will  tell  him.  They  will  feel 
the  competition  and  bring  their  own 
rates  down.  That  is  what  will  happen. 
This  is  the  first  significant  anti-inflation 
move  presented  to  this  Congress. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  gentleman  is  in 
error. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  Kyl.  and  by  unani- 
mous consent.  Mr.  Brock  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BROCK  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa . 

Mr.  KYL.  I  was  introduced  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  on  yesterday  and  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  get  information  on 
this  point.  Does  this  amendment  in  any 
way  remove  the  program  which  was  au- 
thorized last  year  or  the  previous  year 
for  the  1 -percent-interest  loans  for  low- 
income  families? 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  has  no  effect  on  exist- 
ing law.  That  bill  was  passed.  It  is  in 
application  now. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  bill,  which 
would  create  a  new  corporation  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  would  be  au- 
thorized to  take  $2  billion  a  year  from  the 
Treasury  for  a  period  of  5  years.  It  is  a 
SIO  billion  amendment. 

It  would  have  no  effect  whatsoever  on 
the  1 -percent  mortgage  supplement 
program. 

Mr.  KYL.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  us 
how  that  program  has  been  working? 
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In  the  meantime,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  is 
going  to  consider  this  matter.  So  will 
the  committee  in  the  Senate,  and  both 
Houses  then  will  pass  on  it  before  the 
end  of  December.  Therefore  it  is  imneces- 
sary  to  have  it  in  this  bill.  For  that  rea- 
son I  will  offer  a  committee  amendment, 
which  was  overlooked  a  while  ago  when 
committee  amendments  were  asked  for. 
This  is  in  title  I,  and  I  expect  to  ofifer 
it  as  a  committee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  on 
this?  We  have  taken  quite  a  bit  of  time 
on  this,  which  is  all  right.  We  all  agree 
that  we  should  have  freedom  of  debate, 
but  I  wonder  if  we  can  have  a  limitation 
from  now  on?  We  have  had  30  or  40  or 
50  minutes  already  on  this  amendment, 
and  the  Members  standing  up,  of  course, 
such  as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Blackburn),  would  like  to  be  heard 
and  will  be  heard,  and  we  will  take  that 
into  consideration. 

However,  I  wonder  if  we  can  agree  on 
20  minutes  as  a  limitation? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  simply  wanted  to 
address  myself  to  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  iMr.  Patman)  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  end  in  20  minutes? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  objection  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  will  make  it  5  min- 
utes each.  There  are  four  on  the  floor, 
and  myself,  and  that  is  25  minutes.  Is 
that  all  right? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  At  this  time  I 
object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
If  there  is  no  objection,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  will  pro- 
ceed for  an  aelditional  3  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  one 
more  question  of  the  chairman? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  We  had  in- 
quired in  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  we  were  told  that  in  no  way, 
form  or  fashion  would  this  bill  affect 
veterans'  loans.  I  find  now  that  it  is  quite 
different.  We  passed  the  bill  in  the  House 
saying  that  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Ad- 
ministrator has  the  authority  until  1972 
to  adjust  interest  rates.  What  you  just 
said,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  this  bill  will 
override  that  bill,  and  it  is  up  until  De- 
cember 31,  that  he  would  have  the  right 
to  adjust  interest  rates. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  bill  passed  the 
House,  but  it  has  not  passed  the  Senate. 
Therefore  it  is  not  the  law.  I  was  here 
when  the  amendment  was  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  to  take  off  the 
limitations  on  the  usury  law  on  veterans' 
loans.  I  was  very  much  disappointed  in 
it.  Of  course,  a  point  of  order  was  made 
on  it,  bvt  it  went  through.  That  has  not 
p^ssxl  the  Senate  yet,  however,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  the  law.  I  think  that 


the  general  law  applying  to  interest  rates 
for  everybody  would  be  respected,  and 
that  Congress  should  respect  and  recog- 
nize it,  and  not  pick  out  any  group.  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  to  exempt  the  vet- 
erans' loans  from  the  usury  laws,  and 
charge  the  veteran  15  percent  interest 
and  hold  the  others  down  to  7.5  percent. 
I  just  do  not  see  that. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  well  knows  when  he  said  15 
or  20  percent,  that  that  is  not  a  fair 
statement  in  any  way,  form  or  fashion. 
The  usury  laws  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  something  about  which  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  think  it  is  7  or  8  percent. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  But  I  think  the  usury 
law  was  repealed  for  veterans. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  question  which  has 
been  propounded  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Teacue),  because  in  my 
opinion  it  is  pertinent.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  gentleman's  statement  and  I  share 
his  concern.  I  am  very  much  concerned 
over  the  fact  that  we  may  not  have  ade- 
quate hearings  on  the  bill  relating  to 
VA  and  FHA  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Further,  in  my  opinion  one  reason  that 
we  have  had  chaos  in  the  money  market 
is  the  fact  that  our  committee  did  not 
accept  its  responsibility  and  vote  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  pending  change  in  the 
law.  Tlie  reversal  took  place  in  October 
and  yet  we  simply  extended  it  for  90  days. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  desperately  need 
a  more  adequate  extension  on  this  if  we 
are  going  to  put  some  stability  back  into 
the  money  market. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  are  consider- 
ing that  question  in  the  committee  of 
which  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
is  a  member. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  remember,  we  have  been 
considering  it  all  year  long  and  we  have 
done  absolutely  nothing  about  it.  Now 
it  is  October  and  the  committee  has  done 
nothing  and  I  question  whether  or  not 
the  committee  is  interested  in  doing 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  proposal  and  I  do  so  on  the  basis  of 
several  reasons. 

One  of  the  most  compelling  reasons 
that  I  lind  myself  taking  this  position  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  had  no  hearings 
whatsoever  in  committee  on  this  pro- 
posal. I  think  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  who  has  offered  this  amend- 
ment will  agree  that  when  we  consider  a 
question  of  this  jiature  we  are  dealing 
with  a  very  fundamental  question  of 
philosophy  and  chat  is  the  degree  to 
which  the  Federal  Government  should 
begin  to  intrude  into  an  area  in  wnich  it 
has  never  extended  itself  before,  and  that 
is,  the  general  mortgage  business  for 
homebuildcrs  or  ht/me  purchasers. 

I  think  we  ehould  have  the  benefit  of 
expert  testimony  on  this  point.  I  think 
we  should  know  what  is  the  volume  of 
private  hcmebuilding  each  year  in  the 
United  States  in  private  home  financing. 
If  we  £h  juld  find  that  the  volume  of  pri- 
vate home  financing  is  $200  billion  a  year 
then,  cf  course,  a  $2  billion  subsidy  the 
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first  year  is  going  to  have  little  or  no 
impact  across  the  country.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  that  is  the  case,  but  I  say  we 
do  not  have  sufficient  facts  upon  which 
to  make  an  intelligent  evaluation  of  the 
matter. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  bill  was  introduced 
too  late  to  be  considered  in  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  or  the  full  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  However,  this 
idea  has  been  discussed  at  length  since 
the  first  of  this  year  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  National  Commission  to 
study  mortgage  interest  rates.  That 
Commission  was  established  in  order  to 
study  ways  of  getting  more  mortgage 
money  into  the  market  at  "reasonable 
interest  rates." 

If  the  gentleman  will  read  the  minor- 
ity views  contained  in  that  report,  the 
gentleman  will  see  where  the  chairman 
of  our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Patman),  and  I  disagreed 
with  the  findings  of  the  majority  in  that 
report,  because  they  did  not  come  up 
with  any  ways  of  creating  more  mort- 
gage money,  or  of  lowering  interest  rates. 
This  amendment  that  I  have  just  of- 
fered is  intended,  really,  to  shame  the 
lending  industry  and  the  banks  into  ac- 
cepting the  rate  of  6.5  percent  as  a  fair 
return  upon  fully  insured  long-term 
mortgages.  The  gentleman  talked  about 
the  danger  this  amendment  might  do  to 
competition.  We  would  not  be  in  com- 
petition with  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions or  with  the  banks,  because 
they  are  not  making  loans  today  to  the 
people  this  amendment  would  help. 

Before  a  family  in  the  $12,000  or  un- 
der income  bracket  could  get  a  loan  un- 
der this  direct  loan  program,  they  would 
have  to  exhaust  all  regular  channels  to 
get  a  loan  from  private  sources.  If  they 
could  not  get  a  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
then  they  could  get  it  from  the  Govern- 
ment, providing  they  were  eUgible  and 
could  meet  the  credit  requirements  of 
FHA  and  so  on. 

If  I  may  mention  just  one  more  thing: 
we  have  a  quarter  of  a  million  loans 
made  to  families  in  rural  areas  through 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  and 
these  are  all  guaranteed  loans,  for,  I 
beUeve  33  years.  We  have  had  other  ex- 
amples of  how  direct  loan  programs  can 
be  conducted.  There  is  nothing  brand 
new  about  this  idea:  it  is,  however,  "an 
idea  whose  time  has  come." 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  If  I  may,  I  do  not 
like  to  cut  the  gentlewoman  off,  but  I 
must  respond.  The  mere  fact  that  for  the 
first  time  I,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
cee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  am  being 
exposed  to  the  arguments  of  the  gentle- 
woman and  those  who  might  support  her 
."m-ndmcnt.  is  reason  enough  in  my 
!  \'nd  to  say,  let  us  take  this  matter  up 
in  an  orderly  fashion,  let  us  hear  testi- 
mony from  those  in  the  homebuilding 
i-:lustry;  let  us  hear  from  those  who  are 
c.iraged  in  the  savings  and  lorn  rnd 
)..nnk!ng  and  insurance  industries  who 
rra  directly  concerned  with  the  orera- 
tion  of  the  money  market.  To  me  the 
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fundamental  question  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves  ultimately  is  this:  Do  we  believe 
in  a  free  market  economy  or  do  we  not? 
To  me,  this  would  thrust  the  Federal 
Government  into  an  area  that  it  has 
never  been  in  before. 

If  we  start  off  with  a  $12,000  a  year 
limitation  on  income,  tomorrow  it  would 
be  pushed  up  to  $15,000  and  the  next 
day  to  $20,000.  Before  we  initiate  such  a 
move  into  an  area  in  which  we  have 
never  thrust  ourselves  before.  I  say  let 
us  proceed  with  great  caution.  I  would 
lugc  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
join  with  me  in  defeating  this  proposed 
amendment  on  the  basis  that  it  does  de- 
serve far  more  attention  and  delibera- 
tion than  it  has  had  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quoinim  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  2401 

Abbltt  Devlne  O'Konskl 

Anderson.  Dlc;ss  O'Neill.  Mass.     , 

Tenn.  Dlngell  Powell 

Asplimll  Edwards,  Ala.  Price.  Tex. 

Blnuham  Fascell  Pryor.  Ark. 

Blanton  Gialmo  Qule 

Brooks  Gray  Held.  N.Y. 

Burton,  Uiah  Hansen.  Wash.  Rivers 

Caliill  Havs  Rosenthal 

Carey  Karth  Ruppe 

Clark  Kirwan  Scheuer 

Clay  Klcppe  Talcolt 

Connan  Long.  La.  L'Uman 

Culver  Lukens  Whalley 

Daddarlo  Mailliard  Wilson. 

Dawson  Miirtin  Charles  H. 

cle  la  Garza  Morse 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flood,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  13827.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  liad  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  383  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve that  every  Member  of  the  House  is 
concerned  with  two  things  insofar  as 
the  amendment  is  concerned.  I  for  one 
would  like  very  much  to  support  this  kind 
of  amendment.  However,  I  have  some 
reservations  oecause  of  some  questions 
that  I  do  not  feel  have  been  answered  yet. 
We  all  mast  recognize,  and  I  think  we 
all  believe  that  something  has  to  be  done 
because  there  is  not  sufficient  money 
available  to  finance  homes  for  those  in- 
comes up  to  712.000  annually,  and  I  want 
to  do  something  to  help  those  people,  as 
I  am  sure  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
wants  tc  do  also.  But  I  wonder  if  we 
are  taking  the  right  approach. 

It  has  oeen  said  here  by  those  in  op- 
position that  this  measure  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $2  billion  a  year  for  5  years. 


This  money,  of  course,  must  come  from 
the  public  segment.  It  must  be  borrowed 
and  siphoned  off  what  is  not  in  circula- 
tion. It  in  turn  economically,  I  think,  has 
to  increase  and  not  decrease  interest 
rates.  So  that  the  siphoning  off  of  $10 
billion  over  the  next  5  years  I  am  not 
convinced  is  going  to  make  our  position 
any  better  .hen  than  it  will  now. 

However,  I  am  even  willing  to  gamble 
with  that    f  we  do  something  else. 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  is  not 
going  to  put  the  Government  in  compe- 
tition with  the  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations or  the  banks,  and  I  agree  with  that 
position.  But  there  is  one  thing  here  I 
see  happening  that  I.  for  one.  would  not 
want  to  see  happen,  and  it  is  the  simple 
fact  that  the  banks  just  do  not  want  to 
lend  any  mjney  for  mortgages.  They  are 
more  intere:ted  in  short-term  credit,  and 
they  would  much  prefer  to  lend  it  to 
corporations  than  to  individuals  because 
this  is  their  little  trick  in  getting  around 
the  usuiT  iaws.  We  all  know  this.  For 
that  reason  banks  do  not  want  to  put 
money  into  mortgages  unless  they  abso- 
lutely have  to. 

The  question  that  I  have  for  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri,  and  the  thing 
that  bothers  me  the  most  about  your 
amendment  is  that  once  we  do  this,  will 
we  not  forever  place  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  mortgage  business  in  a  wa> 
where  it  will  last  until  eternity  comes 
because  the  banks  do  not  want  to  be  ir. 
the  mortgage  business  at  the  present  time 
or  the  foreseeable  future? 

Previously,  with  FHA  and  VA  mort- 
gages the  Federal  Government  was  the 
guaranteeing  agency.  However,  for  the 
first  time  in  your  measure  we  are  in  the 
direct  loan  business.  My  question  to  you. 
my  friend,  is.  Hew  do  we  get  out  of  this 
business  once  we  start  it.  once  we  are 
taking  over  that  segment  of  the  banking 
field  that  I  am  sure  the  banks  do  not 
want? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  an  answer? 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  want  to  say  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  such  a  thing  has  been  done.  Re- 
member, we  have  a  direct-loan  program 
under  the  Farm  Home  Administration 
and  also  we  have  direct  loans  under  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  These  are 
Roing  mostly  to  the  rural  areas.  This  will 
set  up  a  pei-manent  body  which  will  be  a 
small  bookkeeping  body  that  will  be 
permanent  but  active  only  in  times  of 
tight  money,  as  we  have  at  present. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  a  loan,  a  per- 
son must  go  to  any  private  financial 
agency  like  a  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tion or  a  bank  to  attempt  to  pet  a  loan, 
just  as  is  done  under  small  business  and 
some  other  things.  If  the  person  can- 
not get  the  loan,  then  he  comes  to  the 
FHA  office  and  makes  a  request  for  a 
direct  loan  for  the  mortgage  he  is  after. 
His  income  must  be  under  $12,000.  and 
the  mortgage  must  be  for  no  more  than 
$24,000. 

The  second  question  the  gentleman 
raised  was  that  this  would  raise  the  in- 
terest rates.  Frankly,  it  would  not  raise 
them  any  more  than  price  support  pro- 
grams   raised    the    interest    rates.    We 
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would  have  to  get  $2  billion  out  of  gen- 
eral revenue  t^r  that  year's  appropria- 
tion, but  I  am  hoping — and  I  hope  with 
all  my  heart — that  we  can  cut  down  on 
many  of  these[other  programs  in  order 
to  have  this,  tmmedlately.  when  these 
mortgages  are  inade,  the  money  will  start 
coming  back  tf)  the  Government  at  the 
rate  of  6.5  percent  or  less. 

The  other  question  is.  when  do  we  get 
out  of  it?  We  get  out  of  it  when  interest 
rates  begin  to^ome  down  to  where  they 
should  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  troop.  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

( On  request  iof  Mrs.  Sullivan,  and  by 
unanimous  cogent.  Mr.  Sandman  was 
allowed  to  ptoceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. )  1 

Mr.  SANDmAn.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
aslc  this  question:  Once  we  have  this, 
does  the  gentleWoman  not  feel  the  banks 
will  say: 

Good,  we  are  oLt  of  the  mortgage  business, 
and  we  will  let  uncle  Sam  take  ;t  over? 

What  do  we|  do  when  that  happens? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
today  .tbe  banns  will  not  give  mortgages 
on  th«se  kmds  of  loans? 

The  savings  jand  loan  institutions  say 
they  have  no  n^oney  and  cannot  do  it,  so 
these  people  a^e  left  in  limbo.  There  is 
no  place  wherej  they  can  go  and  get  the 
mortgage. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Does  the  gentlewoman 
feel  the  banks  should  take  this  up? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  do  believe  that,  but 
we  have  not  be(  in  very  successful  in  that. 
Since  the  first  of  the  year,  banker  after 
banker  and  fliancial  institution  after 
financial  institution,  has  come  before  the 
Banking  and  (Jurrency  Committee  and 
all  they  say  is  there  is  an  increase  in 
interest  rates  lecause  the  demand  is  so 
heavy.  But  wh(n  we  talk  to  them  about 
who  is  doing  tie  demanding,  we  find  a 
big  portion  of  il  comes  from  big  business, 
and  they  are  (ommitted  to  make  these 
big  loans  to  creite  the  expansion  of  busi- 
ness. They  are  not  interested  in  making 
these  kinds  of  loans. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yiell? 

Mr.  SANDM.^.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Teni  essee. 

Mr.  BROCK,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
simply  point  o  it  the  banks  have  today 
substantially  more  than  $2  billion  in- 
vested in  mortg  age  loans  and  more  than 
that  is  invests  I  in  those  every  year.  If 
we  drive  the  bankers  out  of  the  business 
of  mortigages  v'ith  this  bill,  it  will  cost 
the  home  owners  more.  The  bill  will  be 
self-defeating. 

Mr.  PUCINSia.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yieli? 

Mr.  SANDMjiN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illin  )is. 

Mr.  PUCmsi  a.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  important  to  point  out  that  nobody 
can  trarrow  under  this  program  unless 
he  first  goes  to  the  financial  institutions, 
to  the  conventidnal  institutions,  and  only 
after  the  convsntional  institutions  say 
they  cannot  do  it,  will  this  apply.  Then 
the  borrower  w  )uld  have  to  show  he  had 
gone  to  the  fnancial  institution,  and 
applied  for  thin  only  after  the  financial 
institution  faile  d  him. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 


I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  have  to  say  does 
not  concern  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri.  My 
amendment  will  concern  section  414  on 
page  44.  If  section  414  becomes  law,  on 
January  1,  1970,  it  will  become  manda- 
tory that  the  interest  rate  for  veterans 
revert  to  6  percent  interest. 

Just  recently  we  passed  a  bill  which 
said  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  would  be  permitted  to 
establish  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  such 
rate  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  find 
the  loan  market  demands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  told  that  this  bill 
did  not  apply  to  veterans  in  any  way, 
form,  or  fashion,  but  I  find  out  that  it 
does  apply  to  veterans.  It  repeals  what 
we  did  here  about  2  weeks  ago. 

At  the  proper  time  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  either  to  exempt  the  veter- 
ans program  from  the  January  1,  1970, 
deadline  or  to  allow  more  time  for  con- 
sideration. What  is  wrong  with  giving 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  a  little  time  to  try  to  work  out 
something  on  interest  rates? 

The  bill  before  us  makes  the  date 
January  1, 1970,  an  expiration  date  which 
means  the  Congress  will  be  out  of  session. 
There  will  be  nothing  we  can  do.  It  will 
mandatorily  go  back  to  6  percent,  and 
veterans  will  not  get  any  housmg. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas,  this  only 
applies  to  the  National  Housing  Act.  It 
does  not  intend  to  apply  to  veterans. 

The  bill  which  the  gentleman  au- 
thored, which  went  to  the  Senate  re- 
cently, taking  off  the  limits  on  interest 
rates  for  veterans,  if  it  becomes  law,  will 
make  the  veteran  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  National  Housing  Act  and  other 
legislation,  FHA  and  everything. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman tell  the  House  why  we  did  that? 
It  was  because  he  would  not  agree  and 
would  not  go  in  to  make  it  apply  to  all 
Government  housing  programs. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  was  not  willing  to 
charge  the  veterans  high  rates  of  inter- 
est. I  tried  to  keep  them  low. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  want  the  vet- 
eran to  have  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
house.  If  he  does  not  want  to  pay  7  per- 
cent interest  or  7'i2  percent  interest,  he 
does  not  have  to.  To  say  that  he  cannot 
pay  more  than  6  percent  will  mean  he 
will  not  get  a  house. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely mistaken  about  this  taking  prece- 
dence over  the  bill  which  was  passed 
here,  if  it  is  passed  by  the  Senate.  Of 
course,  like  it  is  now,  it  is  not  the  law, 
just  a  bill.  Until  that  becomes  a  law  there 
is  no  difference,  and  it  is  still  tied  to  the 
PHA  rate. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman tell  the  House  what  will  happen 
on  January  1,  1970,  if  this  becomes  law? 
Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  it  will  be 
mandatory  that  the  interest  rate  for  vet- 
erans housing  l>e  6  percent? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  There  is  no  danger  of 
the  problem  arising  &s  my  friend  indi- 
cates. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  On  January  1 , 
1970,  it  will  be  mandatory  that  the  vet- 
eran can  pay  only  6  percent. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr 
Barrett). 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  gentleman 
does  not  have  the  floor.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.   

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  just  want  to  ease  the 
mind  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I 
know  of  his  interest  in  housing  programs 
for  veterans. 

There  is  not  anything  in  this  bill  that 
will  have  any  effect  in  any  way  on  the 
veterans  housing  program?  We  will  liave 
a  bill  coming  out  in  the  year  1970,  and  il 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  participate  in  respect 
to  that  bill  I  would  be  the  first  one  to  call 
the  gentleman  to  come  over  and  have  a 
look  at  it,  to  let  us  work  in  conjunction 
to  bring  out  what  we  consider  might  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  veterans  to 
purchase  homes. 

There  is  no  reason  for  anyone  to  have 
alarm  about  anything  in  this  bill,  as  to 
having  the  slightest  effect  on  veteran.s 
housing. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  should  like  to  respond 
to  the  gentleman's  question.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  has  a  response  yet. 

If  this  bill  passes,  and  nothing  else 
comes  out  of  this  committee,  on  January 
1  there  is  not  going  to  be  one  dime  ol 
money  in  the  United  States  for  a  veteran 
to  buy  a  liouse.  That  is  what  will  happen. 
This  bill  will  have  a  direct  impact  on  the 
veterans,  and  the  gentleman  knows  it 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  a  question.  Is 
it  not  true  that  the  act  of  May  7,  1968. 
Public  Law  90-301.  is  the  result  of  a  bill 
his  committee  considered  and  passed, 
and  that  is  the  bill  referred  to  on  this 
page  44,  at  the  bottom,  under  the  "au- 
thority"? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  bill  of 
May  7,  1968,  says  that  until  October. 
1969,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  the  Administrator  of  HUD 
would  join  together  in  setting  interest 
rates.  As  of  October  1,  1969,  this  would 
be  repealed  and  it  would  go  back  to  a 
mandatory  6-percent  interest  rate.  That 
is  the  whole  story.  When  they  say  it  does 
not  affect  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  do  not  agree 
with  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  tMr.  Teague»  lia.s 
expired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  Patman.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  TEACtTE  of  Texas 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.  >        . 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Let  us  read  this  lan- 
guage. It  is  very  plain. 

Sec.  414.  Section  3(a)  of  the  act  of  May 
7,  1968,  Public  Law  90-301,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'October  1,  1969"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "January  1,  1970." 

That  refers- 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman read  section  3(a)  and  let  the 
House  decide  what  it  says? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  section  refers  to 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman read  it,  please" 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  does  not  refer  to  any 
Veterans'  act. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  But  will  the 
gentleman  read  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Let  us  talk  about  it 
briefly.  The  gentleman  has  a  bill  passed 
here  that  will  separate  the  veteran  from 
the  FHA  interest  rate.  It  is  now  over  in 
the  other  body.  If  that  bill  prevails  and 
becomes  law,  of  course,  the  two  rates  do 
not  go  back  together. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  chairman 
is  just  killing  time.  We  are  talking  about 
this  bill  and  about  section  3(a) .  Will  you 
please  read  it,  and  let  the  House  know 
what  is  in  there? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  has  no 
complaint  of  any  kind  because  if  the 
bill  is  enacted  wliich  comes  from  your 
committee  then  evei-ything  you  want 
will  be  provided.  If  it  is  not  passed, 
of  course  anything  can  happen,  includ- 
ing the  VA  rate  being  connected  up  with 
the  FHA  rate.  But  if  your  bill  passes,  and 
if  it  becomes  law,  it  will  separate  them, 
and  you  will  have  exactly  what  you 
want. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  the  proper  time  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  that  I  hope,  my  staff  hopes, 
and  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
hopes  will  separate  the  veterans  pro- 
gram from  the  one  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  has  supervi- 
sion over. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  already  have  the 
VA  law  passed  the  House,  and  it  is  now 
pending  in  the  Senate.  The  VA  rate  had 
always  been  attached  to  the  FHA  rate, 
but  you  passed  a  bill  here  that  will  sepa- 
rate it.  If  it  prevails  you  have  no  prob- 
lems at  all.  None. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  completely  disagree  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  I  shall  get  my  time  at 
the  proper  time,  and  I  will  get  section 
3(a)  and  will  read  it  to  you,  which  he 
will  not  do,  because  he  knows  that  it 
contains  veterans  housing  in  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  that  it  refers  to. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  And  it  also 
says  that  it  brings  in  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  so  much 
discussion  on  other  matters  since  my 
amendment  was  read  that  I  want  to 
make  sure  the  Members  know  just  what 
the  pending  amendment  is,  and  what  it 
does.  It  is  a  direct-loan  program  for  the 
middle-income  family.  I  repeat  what  I 
said  earlier:  That  this  amendment  con- 
sists of  a  bill  cosponsored  by  me  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Barrett).  The  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  on  October  13  of  this 
year,  through  its  board  of  directors,  en- 
dorsed, and  now  supports,  the  proposal 
and  regards  it,  as  I  do,  as  a  way  to 
finance  homes  for  the  middle-income 
family  now  priced  out  of  the  mortgage 
market. 

Very  briefly,  here  is  what  it  does.  First, 
it  creates  the  Home  Owners  Mortgage 
Loan  Corporation  to  make  direct  loans 
up  to  $24,000,  at  6.5  percent  or  less  to 
credit-worthy  families  with  incomes  of 
$12,000  or  less. 

Next,  it  provides  for  appropriations  to 
the  Home  Owners  Mortgage  Loan  Cor- 
poration of  $2  billion  a  year  for  5  years. 
This  money  then  becomes  a  revolving 
fund. 

Third,  a  board  of  directors  of  nine 
members  of  which  at  least  five  are  not 
Federal.  State,  or  local  ofQcials,  will  set 
the  policies  to  be  followed  by  the 
HOMLC.  The  Commissioner  of  the  FHA 
would  serve  on  this  board,  but  could  not 
be  the  chairman.  The  loans  would  be  ex- 
tended under  the  existing  FHA  offices,  so 
no  new  bureaucracy  would  be  estab- 
lished. 

Fourth,  this  agency  would  be  per- 
manent, but  it  would  extend  loans  only 
when  interest  rates  are  so  high  that  the 
average  family  cannot  obtain  a  mortgage 
at  reasonable  rates  and  then  only  after 
the  family  or  the  individual  had  ex- 
hausted every  other  means  to  get  a  loan 
at  this  rate  from  private  financing  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  has  rendered 
a  great  service  in  many  fields,  particu- 
larly the  veterans  field  and  in  protecting 
them  at  every  turn.  However,  the  gentle- 
man is  entirely  wrong  in  what  he  says 
concerning  this  bill  regulating  the  VA  in- 
terest rates. 

I  have  before  me  the  section  to  which 
he  referred,  section  3(a)  and  I  will  read 
it  to  you  because  it  is  section  3(a)  that 
the  gentleman  says  fixes  the  veterans' 
rates.  Section  3(a)  reads  as  follows  : 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections 
203(b) (5).— 

And  several  other  sections — 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  regarding  the 
maximum  interest  rates  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  may 
establish  for  certain  mortgage  insurance 
programs  authorized  by  that  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized,  until  October  1.  1969 — 
to  set  the  maximvun  Interest  rates  for  such 
programs  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum 
per  annum  on  the  amount  of  the  principal 
obligation  outstanding  at  any  time  as  he 
finds  necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage  mar- 


ket, and  during  that  time  the  Interest  rates 
so  set  shall  be  deemed  to  be  for  aU  purposes 
the  Interest  rates  In  effect  under  the  pro- 
visions of  said  section  203(b)(5)  and  the 
other  sections  referred  to  above:  Provided, 
That  In  determining  the  rate  to  be  applicable 
for  the  said  section  203(b)  (5)  program,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  regarding  the  rate 
which  the  Administrator  considers  necessary 
to  meet  the  mortgage  market  for  guaranteed 
or  Insured  home  loans  to  veterans  under 
chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  are  not  changing 
the  law  in  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Read  that 
second  sentence  that  you  just  read 
again. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Let  me  read  these  three 
lines.  Let  me  go  back  and  start  at  the 
first: 

That  in  determining  the  rate  to  be  appli- 
cable for  the  said  section  203(b)  (5)  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affcilrs  regard- 
ing the  rate  which  the  Administrator  con- 
siders necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket for  guaranteed  or  insured  home  loans  to 
veterans  under  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code. 

So,  you  see,  he  only  confers  with  the 
VA  Administrator.  He  is  not  required  to 
take  his  advice.  Neither  one  can  take  any 
independent  action  because  they  are  not 
in  the  business  of  negotiating.  They  just 
consult  to  find  out  what  he  says  is  neces- 
sary in  the  way  of  determining  the  inter- 
est rate. 

So,  there  is  nothing  here  that  goes  into 
the  question  wliich  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  believes  has  been  done.  I  assure 
him  that  there  is  no  intent  here  to  do 
anything  to  interfere  with  veterans 
housing  interest  rates,  and  if  the  bill 
which  the  gentleman  got  through  the 
House  here  and  which  is  now  pending 
in  the  Senate  becomes  law.  they  are  defi- 
nitely separated  for  good — VA  is  sepa- 
rated from  FHA.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  consider  that  as  a  sufficient  expla- 
nation. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  members  of  the  Commitee  heard 
the  gentleman  read  section  3(a)  and  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  one  Member  on 
this  floor  after  hearing  him  read  it  who 
would  say  that  the  VA  is  not  tied  into 
this  housing  program,  because  they  are. 
In  the  last  3  years  this  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  program  that 
that  has  been  required.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  on  this  floor  believes  that  the 
administration  is  going  to  set  an  interest 
rate  on  housing  where  they  do  not  make 
the  VA  and  the  FHA  set  the  same  in- 
terest rates. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Tliat  is  not  the  ques- 
tion, I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  gentleman  said  that  this  section 
414  pffected  veterans  rates.  Definitely, 
it  does  not.  That  is  the  only  question 
involved. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Maybe  the  chairman  does 
not  quite  understand  the  thrust  of  the 
gentleman's  remarks.  Section  414  simply 
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interest  rates  on  shares. 

Well,  it  is  the  whole 
two  laws  we  are  consid- 

of  Texas.  I  would  like  to 
to  answer  one  simple 


same 


;tly 


If 

the 


lie  I 


till 
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date   of   application   of 


I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 


gentfeman  tell  us  when  Janu- 

this  bill  becomes  law, 

to  the  interest  rates  on 


They  will  be  just  the 
e  now. 
of  Texas.  They  would 
as  they  are  now,  and 
v^ould  not. 

But  listen,  imless  that 
gentleman  secured  passage 

is  signed  into  law 

of  Texas.  That  is  not  the 

If  the  gentleman  will 
mo^nent,  I  will  answer  the 

passed  and  signed  by  the 

becomes  the  law,  of  course, 

what  you  want. 

of  Texas.  Let  us  talk 

this  bill  becomes  law  on 

question    was — what 

nterest  rate  on  veterans' 

gentleman  knows  as  well  as 

6  percent. 

Well,  we  do  not  know 
passes  that  you  have, 
;est  limitation  at  all. 
AN.   The   time   of    the 
Texas  has  expii-ed. 

California.  Mr.  Chair- 
strike  out  the  last  word 
of   associating   myself 
of  the  chairman  of  my 
gentleman  from  Texas 
and  also  the  remarks  of 
from    Tennessee    (Mr. 


Brock)  .  I  do  this  as  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mrs.  Sullivan 
and  Mr.  Widnall. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  78, 
noes  HI. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  I? 

For  what  punx)se  does  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  rise? 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED  BY   MR.   BLACKBURN 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Blackburn: 
Page  6,  after  line  21,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"SECTION     236     PBOJECT8    FX>R     ELDERLY     OR 
HANOICAFPEO     FAMILIES 

"Sec.  109.  (a)  Section  236(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  'occupancy  by  lower  income  families' 
the  following:  '(Including  a  project  designed 
primarily  by  occupancy  by  lower  income 
elderly  or  handicapped  families)'. 

"(b|  The  second  sentence  of  section 
236(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  at  intervals  of  two  years'  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'at  Intervals  of  five  years  in 
the  case  of  elderly  or  handicapped  famiUes 
and  two  years  in  any  other  case'. 

"(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  236(f) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strililng  out  'or 
such  greater  amount'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'or  (except  in  the  case  of  a  dwelling 
unit  in  a  project  designed  primarily  for  oc- 
cupancy by  lower  income  elderly  or  handi- 
capped families)   such  greater  amount'. 

"(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  236(1) 
(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'shall  in  no  case  ex- 
ceed 90  per  centum'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  shall  in  no  case  exceed  (A)  $5,500 
a  year  for  an  individual  or  $6,600  a  year  for 
a  couple  In  the  case  of  an  elderly  or  handi- 
capped family,  or  (B)   90  per  centum';   and 

"(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  'in  any  other 
case", 

"(e)  The  second  sentence  of  section  236 
(1)  (2)  is  amended  by  inserting  'in  any 
project'  after  'accord  a  preference'. 

"(f)  Section  236(J)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  inserting  'and'  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (A) , 

"(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B), 
and 

"(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C) 
as  subp>aragraph  (B) . 

"(g)  Section  236  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"'(n)(l)  In  making  and  contracting  to 
make  interest  reduction  payments  and  in- 
suring mortgages  under  this  section  in  the 
case  of  projects  designed  primarily  for  oc- 
cupancy by  elderly  or  handicapped  families, 
and  in  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
section  Insofar  as  they  involve  or  relate  to 
such  projects,  the  Secretary  shall  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  apply  the  same 
definitions,  terms,  and  conditions  and  utilize 
the   same   p>ersonnel,   facilities,   and   proce- 


dures as  in  the  case  of  loans  under  section 
202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959." 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'elderly  or  handicapped  families'  shall  liave 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959." 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  sections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  tiie  reading t, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent— and  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  will  agree — that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  available  to  all  Members,  and 
they  know  what  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  to  propose  an  amendment  that 
will  establish  admmistrative  guidelines 
to  be  followed  by  personnel  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment when  administering  the  236  inter- 
est subsidization  program  to  elderly 
housing  projects. 

Up  imtil  the  passage  of  the  1968  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act,  Federal 
assistance  for  elderly  housing  was  carried 
out  under  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959.  This  section  provided  for  direct 
3 -percent  loans  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  certain  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions which  are  engaged  in  private  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly.  Earlier  this  year  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  froze  all  funds  for 
the  202  program  and  required  that  groups 
appyling  for  grants  under  this  program 
would  have  to  apply  in  the  future  xmder 
the  section  236  interest  subsidization 
program. 

Section  236  is  a  program  to  provide 
housing  for  low-income  families  and  as 
such  has  certain  provisions  which  make  it 
inappropriate  to  housing  projects  specifi- 
cally for  the  elderly.  The  administra- 
tion and  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  not 
going  to  allow  the  future  operation  of 
the  section  202  program.  Therefore,  I  feel 
compelled  to  offer  the  following  amend- 
ments. Specifically,  I  would  provide 
guidelines  for  HUD  to  follow  when  ad- 
ministering this  program. 

First,  section  236  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  shall  be 
amended  to  provide  that  housing  proj- 
ects for  the  elderly  shall  be  defined  and 
administered  in  the  same  fundamental 
terms  as  found  under  section  202  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1959.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Van  Dusen  has 
openly  acknowledged  that  section  202 
was  a  splendid  pi-ogram  and  should 
somehow  be  preserved.  This  amendment 
is  intended  to  give  the  administration  the 
legislative  direction  it  desires  and  de- 
serves. 

Second,  under  the  terms  of  my  amend- 
ment the  requirement  that  rents  1  e  set 
at  25  percent  of  the  tenant's  income 
shall  be  waived  for  elderly  housing  proj- 
ects and  a  level  rental  from  the  tenants 
in  a  project  shall  be  established.  The 
elderly  peoples  income  is  low  at  best  and 
basing  the  rent  on  individual  incomes 
creates  an  imnecessary  need  for  investi- 
gation and  calculation  by  the  project 
management.  I  feel  that  since  all  in- 
comes are  low  it  would  be  advisable  to 
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set  rents  at  a  break-even  level  instead 
of  ustog  the  complicated  procedures 
found  under  section  236.  Under  my  sys- 
tem the  best  apartments  can  command 
a  premium  thus  making  some  apart- 
ments cheaper. 

Third,  income  limits  for  eligibility 
shall  be  continued  at  135  percent  of  those 
required  under  public  housing  programs 
provided  that  the  income  of  the  tenants 
shall  not  exceed  $5,500  for  a  single  per- 
son and  $6,600  for  a  couple.  Section  236 
requires  that  rents  shall  be  set  at  25  per- 
cent of  the  tenant's  income  and  not  ex- 
ceed 135  percent  of  the  public  housing 
formulas.  I  believe  to  set  income  limits 
with  a  ceiling  and  a  flat  rental  rate  will 
make  for  simpler  management  and  less 
cost  in  interest  subsidy  to  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand the  ranldng  minority  Member,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wid- 
nall) ,  is  in  favor  of  this  amendment.  If 
the  gentleman  is  in  favor  of  it,  we  are 
willing  to  accept  it.  It  will  be  subject  to 
conference  anyway. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr,  Blackburn). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  <Mr.  Blackburn). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    WIDNALL 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Widnall:  Page 
«,  after  line  21,  Insert  the  following  new 
section: 

"EXPANSION    OF    FHA    NURSING    HOME    PROGRAM 
TO   INCLiniE   INTERMEDIATE  CARE  FAdLITIES 

"Sec.  109.  Section  232  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(a)  The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to 
assist  in  the  provision  of  facilities  for  either 
of  the  following  purposes  or  for  a  combina- 
tion of  such  purposes : 

"  '(1)  The  development  of  nursing  homes 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  convalescents 
and  other  persons  who  are  not  acutely  HI 
and  do  not  need  hospital  care  but  do  re- 
quire skilled  nursing  care  and  related  medi- 
cal services. 

•"(2)  The  development  of  intermediate 
care  facilities  for  the  care  of  persons  who, 
while  not  In  need  of  nursing  home  care  and 
treatment,  nevertheless  are  unable  to  live 
fully  Independently  and  who  are  in  need  of 
minimum  but  continuous  care  provided  by 
licensed  or  trained  personnel.'; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  sut>section  (b); 

"(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  as  paragraph  (3)  and  insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (1)  of  such  subsection 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  "(2)  the  term  "intermediate  care  facility" 
means  a  proprietary  facility  or  facility  of  a 
private  nonprofit  corporation  or  association 
licensed  or  regulated  by  the  State  (or.  If 
there  is  no  State  law  providing  for  such 
licensing  and  regulation  by  the  State,  by  the 


municipality  or  other  political  eubdivlslon  In 
which  the  facility  Is  located)  for  the  accom- 
modation of  persons  who,  because  of  In- 
capacitating Infirmities,  require  minimum 
but  continuous  care  but  are  not  In  need  of 
continuous  medical  or  nursing  services;  and'; 

"(4)  by  striking  out  "a  new  or  rehabilitated 
nursing  home'  in  the  matter  preceding  para- 
graph (1)  in  subsection  (d)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'a  new  or  rehabilitated  nursing 
home  or  intermediate  care  facility  or  com- 
bined nursing  home  and  intermediate  care 
facility'; 

"(5)  by  striking  out  'operation  of  the  nurs- 
ing home'  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'operation  of  the 
home  or  facility': 

"(6)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (d)  iind  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"•(4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  Insure  any 
mortgage  under  this  section  unless  he  has 
received,  from  the  State  agency  designated 
in  accordance  with  section  604(a)  (1)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  the  State  In 
which  is  located  the  nursing  home  or  inter- 
mediate care  facility  or  combined  nursing 
home  and  intermediate  care  facility  covered 
by  the  mortgage,  a  certification  that  (A) 
there  Is  a  need  for  such  home  or  facility, 
and  (B)  there  are  in  force  in  such  State  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  the  State  in 
which  the  proposed  home  or  facility  would 
be  located  reasonable  minimum  standards  of 
licensure  and  methods  of  operation  govern- 
ing the  home  or  facility.  No  such  mortgage 
shall  be  insured  under  this  section  unless 
the  Secretary  has  received  such  assurance  as 
he  may  deem  satisfactory  from  the  State 
agency  that  such  standards  will  be  applied 
and  enforced  with  respect  to  any  home  or 
facility  located  in  the  State  for  which  mort- 
gage insurance  is  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion. ';  and 

"(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"■(g)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  relating  to  in- 
termediate care  facilities,  after  consulting 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  respect  to  any  health  or  medi- 
cal aspects  of  the  program  which  may  be 
Involved  in  such  regulations. 

"•(h)  The  Secretary  shall  also  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  to  the  need  for  and  the  avail- 
ability of  Intermediate  care  facilities  in  any 
care  facilities  in  any  area  for  which  an  inter- 
mediate care  facility  is  proposed  under  this 
section.'  " 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  WIDNALL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  recommendation  of  HUD  and  also 
HEW.  It  would  expand  the  FHA  section 
232  nursing  home  program  to  include 
intermediate  care  facilities  for  persons 
who  do  not  need  full  nursing  home  care 
but  do  need  the  aid  of  professional  per- 
sonnel. 

It  requires  the  States  to  prescribe  rea- 
sonable minimum  standards  of  licensure 
and  methods  of  operation;  and  also,  to 
consult  with  HEW  and  the  State  agency 
on  the  need  for  such  facilities  in  any 
area. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Does  this  amendment 
contemplate  the  construction  of  nursing 
homes  all  over  the  country?  If  so,  who 
will  furnish  the  money  for  the  construc- 
tion, and  how  will  it  be  provided? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  This  would  be  handled 
through  the  FHA,  the  same  as  nursing 
homes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  How  much  would  it 
cost? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  do  not  have  the 
faintest  idea.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
would  apply.  It  would  be  an  FHA  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  is  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  people  who  are  not  100  per- 
cent disabled,  just  partially  disabled? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  They  are  people  who 
do  not  have  to  be  hospitalized. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  In  other  words,  this  is 
short  of  hospitalization,  which  is  short 
of  a  nursing  home,  then? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  This  would  be  an  en- 
tirely different  kind  of  nursing  home  for 
partially  disabled  people? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  It  would  be  what  we 
might  call  an  expansion  of  the  present 
nursmg  home  operation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And  there  is  no  esti- 
mate as  to  cost,  or  how  many  homes 
there  would  be? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  do  not  see  how  one 
could  estimate  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Until  we  know  the  de- 
mand; I  agree,  until  we  know  the 
demand. 

Is  it  anticipated  there  would  be  a  large 
expenditure  or  a  small  expenditure? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  would  anticipate  a 
small  expenditure. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Say  $2  billion  or  some- 
thing like  that? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Far  below  that. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  am  curious  as  to 
whether  this  was  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion during  our  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  We  did  briefly  dis- 
cuss this  at  the  time  of  our  hearings 
on  housing.  At  that  time,  however,  the 
recommendation  of  HUD  and  also  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  had  not 
been  made. 

They  have  advised  me  that  they  do 
support  this  and  feel  it  will  be  very- 
beneficial  to  the  general  health  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
obstreperous,  but  we  deferred  consider- 
ation of  our  housing  bill  for  months  and 
months  and  months  awaiting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  public  departments  in  ques- 
tion. If  they  were  imable  to  respond  by 
midsummer  to  the  inquiries,  and  if  they 
were  vmable  to  be  responsive  to  the  leg- 
islative proposals  that  our  subcommittee 
was  making,  it  would  seem  to  me  this 
is  not  the  time,  particularly,  to  foist 
upon  this  body  suggestions  that  now 
come  from  the  Department. 

Would  you  not  think  you  would  agree 
with  that? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  had  hoped  to  have 
the  full  endorsement  of  the  Department 
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earlier  than  this.  I  just  recently  re- 
ceived it  In  th(e  last  couple  of  days.  They 
wanted  to  stmighten  it  out  with  HEW. 
HUD  and  HEW  had  different  ideas 
about  it.  They  have  gotten  together  on 
it,  and  believe  it  Is  an  affirmative  pro- 
gram, and  win_be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,!  we  had  two  sets  of  hear- 
ings with  resbect  to  the  legislation  be- 
fore us.  The  kmendment  offered  by  my 
good  friend  from  New  Jersey  may  well 
be  a  meritori()Us  one,  but  I  submit  that 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  that  in  15 
or  20  minute!  of  discussion  on  what  is 
most  certainly  a  complex  proposal. 

Mr.  ST  G^MAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strilfle  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

If  I  might  j  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  far  a  little  further  informa- 
tion. This  is  brand  new  to  me  also.  This  is 
not  a  hospitaj,  and  not  a  nursing  home, 
but  does  it  ^^te  up  to  any  of  the  require- 
ments of  a  nursing  home? 

Mr.  WIDnAlL.  Oh.  yes.  It  would  have 
to  live  up  to  ftandards  set  in  the  States 
by  wliich  theyi  are  licensed. 

Mr."_ST  G^MAIN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man know  wliich  States  have  standards 
for  these  inte  rmediatery  sort  of  things, 
whatever  thej  are? 

Mr.  WJDNA  LL.  May  I  read  to  you  from 
the  CoNCREssiDNAL  RECORD  of  January  21, 
1969,  the  statement  that  Senator  Mon- 
TOYA  made,  vho  introduced  this  bill  on 
the  other  side : 
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Mr.  ST  GEi  IMAIN.  I  asked  the  gentle- 
man if  he  kno  ;vs  how  many  States,  if  any, 
do  license  ths  type  of  institution,  and 
does  the  ger  tleman  Itnow  whether  it 
takes  care  of  jalcoholics,  drug  addicts,  or 
what? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  It  is  presumed  that  the 
majority  of  these  patients  would  be 
healthy  ones.  They  do  not  need  full  hos- 
pitalization. I .  would  enable  them  to  ob- 
tain care  and  treatment  at  far  less  cost 
than  in  ordini  iry  nursing  home  facilities. 

Mr.  ST  GEteMAIN.  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man once  aga  n :  Do  any  States  have  any 
licensing  standards,  or  does  HEW  have 
any  standards  for  this  type  of  facility? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  It  is  provided  in  the 
bill  that  they  khould  be  subject  to  stand- 
ards set  up  liy  the  States  that  license 
them  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man once  again :  Have  any  States  set  up 
any  standard^? 

Mr.  WIDNAiLL.  I  believe  they  have,  and 
I  believe  a  nur  iber  of  the  States  presently 
have  facilitiei  that  would  fit  into  this 
category. 

Mr.  ST  GEllMAIN.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentlemen  I,  oo,  would  suggest  that  we 
wait  imtil  we  write  another  housing  bill 
next  year.  Wculd  it  not  be  wise  to  get  a 
little  more  information  on  this  subject 
and  discuss  it  at  length  during  the  hear- 
ings? To  the  }est  of  my  knowledge  this 


was  not  brought  before  the  subcommit- 
tee because  there  was  no  Information 
and  we  did  not  take  any  action  on  it. 
Insofar  as  its  having  been  looked  Into 
during  the  hearings,  there  were  no  wit- 
nesses who  testified  on  this  subject  dur- 
ing the  course  of  our  hearings. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  the  bill  says 
that  no  such  mortgage  shall  be  insured 
under  this  section  unless  the  Secretary 
has  received  such  assurance  as  he  may 
deem  satisfactory  from  the  State  agency 
that  such  standards  will  be  applied  and 
enforced  with  respect  to  any  such  fa- 
cility. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Well,  would  it  not 
be  wise,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Naw  Jersey,  to  allow  the  Secretary,  when 
we  have  our  next  hearings,  to  come  up 
and  describe  this  type  of  facility  to  us 
and  let  us  luiow  what  the  details  are  and 
how  auch  a  program  is  to  be  operated 
and  then  we  can  consider  this  in  a  delib- 
erate fashion? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  What  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  is  talking  about  is 
again  postponing  action  upon  something 
that  could  provide  immediate  relief  for 
many  of  our  elderly  or  handicapped 
people. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  The  point  is  this: 
We  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  need 
for  this.  There  has  been  no  testimony  on 
it.  No  one  is  aware  of  the  full  import  of 
such  a  program.  We  do  not  have  the 
facts.  Might  I  say  I  have  never  heard  of 
the  reasons  for  it.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  I  do  not  know  of  any  State 
standards  that  now  exist. 

It  seems  to  me  that  before  we  take  this 
step — and  I  have  nothing  against  pro- 
viding for  these  needy  people — let  us 
find  out  what  type  of  facility  this  is  to 
be,  because  we  all  know  that  nursing 
homes  were  in  existence  and  have  been 
for  a  long  time  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
standards  still  have  not  been  set,  na- 
tionally, for  nursing  homes.  They  still  do 
not  have  the  regulations  complete.  I 
woiUd  not  want  to  see  the  same  situation 
apply  here.  If  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
have  this  kind  of  facility  then  we  should 
go  thoroughly  into  all  questions  pertain- 
ing thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  has  expired. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Rrst,  let  me  say  that  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  has  questioned  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  need  for  this  type  of  hous- 
ing facility.  I  am  somewhat  surprised 
that  there  is  doubt  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  Member  presently  on  this 
floor  who  does  not  realize  that  this  is  an 
area  where  there  exists  one  of  the  great- 
est needs  for  housing  in  this  country 
today. 

What  is  proposed  is  not  a  new  concept 
In  financing,  as  I  imderstand — and  I  be- 
lieve I  do — the  type  of  facility  that 
would  be  covered  under  this  program, 
would  be  similar  to  the  type  of  operation 
that  many  organizations  have  been  op- 
erating throughout  the  country  for 
years.  In  my  own  district,  for  example, 
there  is  a  facility  called  the  British  Old 
People's  Home.  There  is  another  called 
the  Scottish  Old  People's  Home.  These 
are  not  nursing  homes.  They  are  merely 


housing  facilities  for  the  elderly — very 
necessary  facilities,  let  me  say,  where 
older  folk,  most  of  whom  have  survived 
their  spouses,  are  able  to  live  at  a  com- 
paratively low  cost  with  people  of  their 
own  age  and  station  in  life.  These  are 
not  nursing  homes,  as  we  generally  know 
them. 

As  I  further  understand  this  proposal, 
what  this  would  do  would  be  to  make 
available  FHA  loans  for  the  construction 
or  the  expansion  of  this  type  facility. 
May  I  ask  the  author  of  the  amendment 
if  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  So  that  whatever  ex- 
isting standards  there  may  be,  whether 
they  be  in  the  jurisdiction  of  health  de- 
partment or  other  local  authority  as  are 
the  type  facility  that  I  previoiisly  de- 
scribed, such  regulations  would  be  ap- 
plicable in  these  cases,  would  they  not? 

Now  as  to  the  investment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  that  would  be  deter- 
mined only  to  the  extent  that  the  loan 
for  this  construction  would  be  in  default 
since  the  FHA  merely  guarantees  the 
loan  or  in  entirely  the  same  way  it  does 
in  the  standard  loan  or  any  type  of  con- 
struction or  improvement  loan.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Then  I  cannot  see  that 
any  problem  exists  in  approving  this 
proposal.  As  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  has  stated,  how  you  could  cal- 
culate the  cost  without  knowing  the 
number  of  applications  or  subsequent  de- 
faults would  develop. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairma.i. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  The  gentleman  de- 
scribed the  British  home  which  I  believe 
is  in  his  district.  Ai-e  these  residents 
permanent  residents? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Oh,  yes,  the  facilities 
are  housing  facilities  for  older  people. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  As  I  understand 
the  way  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
describing  it,  he  is  referring  to  section 
202,  type  housing. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  is  basically  what  it  would  be. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Right.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  explaining  the 
amendment  referred  to  States  with  the 
licensed  professional  persormel.  Are 
there  any  licensed  professional  person- 
nel in  the  British  home? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Let  me  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  in  any  of  these  establishments, 
while  there  is  not  a  license  per  se  for 
the  facilities,  there  is  indeed  a  necessity 
to  license  certain  t3T>es  of  professional 
and  custodial  help  that  serve  the  resi- 
dents of  these  facilities. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
concept.  The  only  thing  I  ask  is  that 
since  there  seems  to  be  a  little  confusion 
here  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  describe  it  differently, 
why  not  wait  a  few  months  and  have 
hearings  and  let  us  look  at  it  a  little 
more  closely. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that,  but  I  repeat  to  the  gentleman  that 
if  ever  there  was  a  need  for  housing,  this 


is  the  type  of  housing  that  is  sorely  in 
demand  in  this  country  today.  I  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sympathetic  to 
anything  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  proposes.  I  am  biased 
in  his  favor. 

But  in  this  case  I  feel,  we  are  starting 
out  on  a  program  that  we  do  not  know 
anything  about.  We  do  not  have  any 
evidence.  This  is  carrying  medical  care, 
if  it  is  medical  care,  to  a  point  that  we 
have  never  gone  before. 

Page  2  of  the  amendment  says,  "the 
term  intermediate  care  facilities" — you 
see  this  is  not  a  hospital  or  a  nursing 
home;  it  is  something  new.  It  is  known 
as  an  intermediate  care  facility.  It  means 
"a  proprietary  facility  or  facilities  to  pro- 
vide nonprofit  corporation  or  association 
licensed  or  regulated  by  the  State  for  the 
accommodation  of  persons  who" — now 
who  are  these  persons — they  are  not  just 
older  people  because  there  is  no  age 
given — "for  the  accommodation  of  per- 
sons who  because  of  incapacity  or  in- 
firmities require  minimum — require  min- 
imum but  continuous  care  but  are  not 
in  need  of  continuous  or  medical  or  nurs- 
ing services." 

Now  this  contains  phrases  for  which 
there  are  no  definitions.  We  do  not  know 
what  they  mean  by  "minimum  care." 
I  just  feel  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
should,  if  he  would,  introduce  a  bill  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  our  committee  could 
not  give  consideration  to  it  at  the  very 
first  opportunity  on  its  merits.  If  it  is 
necessary,  I  think  the  Members  will  be 
fully  sympathetic  toward  it.  Now,  we  just 
have  no  adequate  information  to  guide 
us,  none  in  the  world.  So  far  as  we  know, 
that  the  number  of  cases  like  this  could 
be  very  small,  and  how  far  it  would  go 
as  to  the  fiexibility  of  it  and  how  it  would 
be  expanding  in  cost  and  everything  else. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  could  compre- 
hend what  the  possibilities  are.  We  just 
do  not  have  sufficient  information. 

I  feel  that  the  gentleman  should  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  withdrawn,  and 
that  he  should  either  introduce  a  bill  and 
have  hearings  on  it  and  bring  it  to  the 
floor  on  its  merits,  or  the  next  time  we 
have  the  hearings  before  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  to  get  up  a  housing  bill, 
we  will  put  it  in  there  for  consideration 
and  have  actual  testimony  from  experts, 
people  who  know  and  who  support  the 
contentions  in  what  this  amendment  im- 
plies. Then  we  would  have  something  to 
go  on.  Otherwise,  as  much  as  I  would  like 
to  support  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, I  would  hesitate  to  do  so  under  the 
circumstances. 

Besides,  may  I  invite  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  this.  This  amendment  is  in 
the  Senate  bill.  Therefore,  it  is  sure  to  be 
in  conference.  So  why  run  the  risk  of 
doing  something  that  will  cement  it  into 
the  law  and  it  will  not  even  be  in  con- 
ference? If  we  put  this  amendment  in  the 
bill  today,  and  since  it  is  in  the  Senate 
bill,  when  the  conferees  meet,  they  can- 
not even  consider  this.  It  will  have  been 
cemented  into  the  law.  So  why  should  we 
run  the  risk  of  cementing  this  into  the 
law  now  when  we  could  go  to  conference 


on  what  the  Senate  has  provided,  the 
same  thing,  and  if  we  find  out  it  is  good 
and  we  want  to  agree  to  it,  we  can  agree 
to  it  then.  We  will  have  a  chance  to  do  so. 
If  the  gentleman  withdraws  his  amend- 
ment, it  would  not  kill  the  provision.  It 
would  not  kill  the  bill  at  all.  It  would 
merely  defer  to  the  conference  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  take  it  up 
and  consider  it. 

If  the  conferees  agree  to  it,  it  will  be 
accepted.  If  they  do  not  agree  to  it,  it 
will  not  be  accepted.  So  I  just  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  in  view 
of  our  inability  to  get  sufficient  facts  to 
justify  starting  out  on  a  new  policy  that 
is  liable  to  involve  billions  of  dollars,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  trying  to  cut  down 
expenses  and  keep  the  Government  from 
obligating  itself  as  much  as  possible, 
whether  or  not  we  should  do  that.  So  I 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  he  consider 
that  suggestion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  seems  to  be  a  pro- 
pitious moment  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  a  question.  Since  the  report 
does  not  bring  together  in  one  place  the 
cost  of  this  proposed  legislation,  could 
the  gentleman  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
total? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  defer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  who  initiated  the 
amendment,  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
amendment.  I  am  talking  about  the  en- 
tire bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Oh,  about  $3  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  Much? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  $3  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  this  compaie 
with  the  actual  appropriations  for  last 
year? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  recall,  but  the 
gentleman  has  the  figures  available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  are  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  looking  at  your  re- 
port, but  I  carmot  get  a  handle  on  the 
amount  or  any  comparison. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  can  give  it  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I  did  not  want  to  take  up  his 
time,  but  if  he  wants  me  to  do  so,  here 
it  is: 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  only  a  few 
money  authorizations  in  this  bill.  Alto- 
gether they  add  up  to  $3.1  billion.  This 
amount,  of  course,  would  not  be  all  spent 
in  1  year  because  of  the  long-term  nature 
of  urban  development  programs.  The 
largest  single  item  is  $2  billion  for  the 
urban  renewal  program  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year.  This  is  a  modest  increase  over 
the  $1.75  billion  authorized  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  The  next  largest  item  of  the 
bill  is  the  $750  million  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram for  next  year.  This  is  the  same 
amount  that  was  originally  requested  by 
the  previous  administration  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  The  third  largest  item  is  the 
authorization  of  an  additional  $150  mil- 
lion for  loans  to  finance  housing  for  the 
elderly.  The  bill  also  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  an  additional  $100  mil- 
lion for  water  and  sewer  grants. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wait  a  minute.  Stop  right 
there.  For  water  and  sewer  grants? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  we  not  just  authorize 
or  appropriate  $600  million,  or  some- 
thing like  that  amount,  for  grants  for 
the  same  purpose? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  that  was  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  This  relates  gen- 
erally to  small  towns  that  need  sanita- 
tion and  water  facilities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  that  not  have  con- 
siderations of  pollution? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  this  is  not  consid- 
ered in  the  pollution  appropriation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  was  $600  million 
the  other  day,  and  there  is  another  $400 
million  here. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  out  of  public 
works. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that  per- 
fectly. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence, because  this  is  for  homes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  rent  supple- 
ments? How  much  is  in  this  bill  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  is  nothing  here 
for  rent  supplements.  Let  me  finish  this. 
It  will  not  take  more  than  a  minute. 

The  existing  authority  for  each  of 
the  interest  subsidy  programs  for  liome- 
ownership  and  for  rental  housing  would 
be  increased  by  $25  million. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  add  $20  million 
in  annual  contribution  contract  author- 
ity to  the  public  housing  program  to 
provide  for  modernization  and  rehabili- 
tation of  existing  projects  and  would 
increase  the  interest  subsidy  for  college 
housing  by  $4.2  biJlion. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
is  the  smallest  housing  bill  that  has  come 
to  the  fioor  in  many  years  but  it  is  an 
important  one  because  these  authori- 
zations and  the  extensions  of  existing 
authority,  including  FHA  mortgage  in- 
suring authority,  are  needed  to  continue 
our  existing  programs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  is  a  small  bill.  I 
would  hate  to  see  a  big  one  come  out  of 
the  gentleman's  committee. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  understand  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
said  there  was  $2  billion  in  this  for  ur- 
ban renewal  programs.  I  believe  we  just 
passed  an  amendment  for  $1.5  billion, 
and  that  makes  $3.5  billion  immediately. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  just  one  suggestion? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sen- 
ate bill  authorizes  $6.4  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  their  asking  price  over  there. 
They  have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
upping  body  of  the  Congress. 

While  the  gentleman  is  on  his  feet, 
will  he  tell  me,  please,  about  the  grants 
for  fellowships,  totaling  $30  million,  in 
this  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  see  any  fel- 
lowships in  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  are  these  fellow- 
ships? What  do  these  fellows  do? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  here  for  grants  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  $30  million  on 
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pttge  29  for  jfellowshlps.  What  do  these 
fellows  do?    I 

Mr.  PATi^AN.  That  is  in  existing  law. 

Mr.  GRO^.  I  do  not  care  whether  it 
is  existing  ot  nonexisting  law.  I  want  to 
know  what  inose  fellows  wUl  do  for  $30 
million.  j 

Mr.  PATHAN.  This  is  only  the  au- 
thorization. We  have  to  provide  this  in 
order  for  th«  Appropriations  Committee 
to  be  able  to^ass  on  this. 

Mr.  GROl^.  But  the  gentleman  wants 
them  to  have  $30  million? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  do  they  do? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  thej  Appropriations  Committee. 
They  will  gol  into  this  and  make  a  good 
case  or  they  \kll  turn  it  down. 

Mr.  GROsfe.  Is  there  any  member  of 
the  Banking]  and  Currency  Committee 
that  can  teUJ  me  what  these  $30  million 
fellows  will  di)? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from. Iowa  has  exph'ed. 

(By  unanimous   consent,   Mr.   Gross 
was    allowed;  to    proceed    for    2    addi- 
tional minut^. ) 
1     Mt^'.BARHETT.   Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  geritlema^  yield? 

Mr.  GROSfe.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BAR|t£TT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  | point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  aAd  I  think  he  ought  to  know 
this,  in  the  urban  renewal  planning  and 
engineering  ^reas  we  are  short  of  this 
type  training.  These  people  will  be 
trained  and  Iput  right  into  the  urban 
areas  to  studir  the  urban  areas,  to  study 
problems  such  as  model  cities  and  the 
like.  If  we  do  pot  train  these  people,  they 
will  be  attracted  to  other  areas  and  then 
kill  have  no  knowledgeable 
on  this  type  work.  Hence 
the  training  and  the  fel- 


later  on  we 
person  to  carf 
the  reason  fc 
lowships. 

Mr.  GRC 
$30  million  ta 
how  to  spenc 
what  we  are 


That  is  a  dandy.  It  takes 
get  some  fellows  to  tell  us 
$3.5  or  $4  billion?  Is  this 
liking  about? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlema4  yield  again? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  they  have  to  be 
trained  to  t^ke  care  of  "Open  Space, 
Urban  Beautjacation,  and  Historic  Pres- 
ervation GraAts"?  Do  we  have  to  spend 
$30  million  tio  be  told  how  to  handle 
that?  J 

Mr.  BARR^rrr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
say  to  the  genjtleman  that  part  of  the  $30 
million  would  be  spent  on  those  persons' 
training.  If  wfe  do  not  do  this,  we  would 
be  putting  aiqateurs  in  there. 

Mr.  GROS4.  Or  perhaps  they  will  tell 
us  how  the  pedestrians  can  walk  in  the 
malls  or  maype  about  climate  controls, 
whatever  thejf  are,  to  be  installed  in  the 
malls. 


It  is  certainly  neces- 
owledgeable  and  trained 


Mr.  BARR 
sary  to  have 
people. 

Mr.  GROSd.  With  3  million  employees 
already  on  the  payroll,  would  we  have  to 
spend  $30  million  for  that? 

The  CHAIJIMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  frdm  Iowa  has  expiree. 

<On  reques;  of  Mr.  Hanna,  and  by 
unanimous  caosent.  Mr.  Gross  was  al- 
lowed to  proqeed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 


Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  jrleld  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  program  referred  to 
has  had  some  rather  important  payout. 
It  has  been  recognized  by  the  gentle- 
mans  party,  because  Mr.  Mojoiihan  is 
one  of  the  products  of  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram. I  notice  he  has  just  been  elevated 
in  the  administration,  so  I  would  assume 
they  feel  it  has  some  value. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about.  It  is  a  riddle 
to  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnald  . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Widnall)  there 
were— ayes  39,  noes  42. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MH.    STEPHENS 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stephens:  On 
page  12,  line  6,  insert  before  the  quotation 
mark  the  following  new  sentence:  "Mort- 
gages Issued  under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  except  mortgages  for  at)ove  moderate 
income  families  Issued  under  section  517(a) 
of  such  act,  are  ellg^lble  for  purchase  under 
this  section." 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  sec- 
tion lll(j)  of  the  act  extends  the  special 
assistance  provisions  of  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association  to  the 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  only  to  these 
two  programs.  If  HUD  were  extending  its 
services  equally  to  nu°al  as  well  as  urban 
America  I  would  not  move  to  change  this 
section  of  the  act.  But  anyone  who  is 
aware  of  the  Nation's  housing  problems 
and  what  is  being  done  about  them 
knows  that  HUD  has  concentrated  its  ef- 
forts on  large  metropolitan  areas  and 
has  left  to  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  job  of  meeting  the  housing  problems 
of  rural  America  as  best  as  this  relatively 
small  agency  can. 

By  HUD's  own  admission,  the  housing 
problems  of  rural  America  are  massive. 
Two- thirds  of  the  Nation's  substandard 
housing,  4.2  million  imits,  are  in  rural 
areas.  By  the  same  token,  rural  America 
has  nearly  half  of  the  Nation's  poverty 
stricken.  Both  of  these  conditions  exist 
despite  the  fact  that  rural  areas  have 
only  30  percent  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion. 

I  say  these  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
point  up  the  inescapable  conclusion  that 
the  housing  problems  of  rural  areas  are 
proportionately  far  more  severe  than 
those  of  urban  centers.  Farmers  Home  is 
the  only  agency — for  that  matter  the 
only  financial  vehicle — which  is  consist- 
ently supplying  funds  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  in  this  vast  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation.  Local  banks  in  many 
rural  communities  simply  lack  the  ca- 
pacity to  make  long-term  home  loans  and 
meet  the  other  credit  needs  of  residents. 

As  you  know,  Farmers  Home  operates 
a   direct,   insured   home   loan   program 


which  is  based  on  the  revolving  fund 
principle.  As  a  result  It  must,  as  soon  as 
possible,  sell  the  mortgages  It  originates 
In  order  to  continue  to  function.  It  al- 
most ceased  to  function  last  spring  when 
tight  money,  high  interest  conditions  in 
the  market,  combined  with  the  nonstand- 
ard character  of  its  paper,  prevented 
sale  of  a  large  amount  of  mortgages.  At 
one  point  Farmers  Home  was  told  by  the 
administration  that  it  would  have  to  clo.se 
down  if  it  did  not  dispose  of  its  unsold 
paper.  A  temporary  solution  was  later 
found  when  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  agreed  to  take  $100 
million  in  mortgages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  rural  housing  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  contains  provisions  for 
streamlining  the  procedure  for  sale  of 
Farmers  Home  paper.  I  will  not  go  into 
that  subject  at  this  time.  But  I  do  want 
to  stress  the  point  that  the  specter  of 
being  confronted  with  a  large  amount  of 
unsold  paper  is  still  a  very  real  possibility 
in  the  future  of  the  agency,  especially 
since  there  Is  no  indication  of  a  letup  in 
the  prevailing  tight  money,  high  interest 
rate  policies  now  being  used  to  fight  in- 
flation and  no  assurance  that  FNMA  will 
step  into  the  picture  again. 

The  logical  solution  to  the  problem  is 
simply  to  extend  the  special  assistance 
provisions  of  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  to  the  Farmers 
Home  low-  and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing programs  which  are  comparable  to 
those  HUD  programs  sections  UKj)  in 
its  present  form  now  covers.  In  this  way 
some  of  the  pressure  on  Farmers  Home 
could  be  relieved  during  those  times 
when  there  is  a  jam-up  in  the  sale  of 
mortgages  it  originates,  notes  which  are 
backed  by  those  mortgages,  and  mort- 
gages which  it  must  repurchase  and  sell 
for  a  second  time  on  the  market. 

My  proposal  stems  from  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  recommendations  that  were  even- 
tually produced  in  a  joint  study  of  rural 
housing  conditions  conducted  by  HUD 
and  Farmers  Home.  Unfortunately  the 
study  was  completed  after  the  housins 
bill  had  been  marked  up  and  printed. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  still  an  oppor- 
tunity to  embody  the  recommendation  in 
the  bill  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  it 
would  be  a  serious  oversight  to  fall  to  do 
so.  I  mentioned  the  idea  expressed  in  the 
committee  and  at  that  time  suggested  the 
matter  be  required.  However,  I  have 
altered  that  thought  and  my  amendment 
does  not  direct  action  by  GNMA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
as  well  as  for  reasons  of  justice  and 
equity,  that  I  offer  my  amendment  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  section  (j)  to 
Farmers  Home  so  that  it  will  be  able  to 
meet  the  enormous  housing  problems  of 
rural  areas  without  the  risk  of  being  un- 
necessarily crippled. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chiirman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  both  for  this  amendment  and  for 
the  work  that  he  has  done  on  this  bill  in 
trying  to  help  rectify  the  situation  which 
exists  with  regard  to  housing  in  rural 
areas  and  housing  in  smaller  cities  and 
towns  In  this  country.  For  most  of  the 
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last  30  years  people  who  have  been  mi- 
grating from  one  place  to  another  and 
young  couples  have  not  been  able  to  find 
a  house  in  a  rural  area  in  a  small  town, 
with  a  small  downpayment,  because  the 
programs  have  been  administered  in  such 
a  way  that  builders  could  not  secure  com- 
'  llments  for  financing  for  the  housing 
with  a  low  downpayment. 

Ihiin-e  has  been  a  rank  discrimination 
against  these  who  want  to  live  in  smaller 
towns  in  this  country.  Sewer  and  water 
programs  and  housing  programs  have 
been  administered  in  a  way  that  discrim- 
inated against  those  seeking  housing  in 
thc-.e  more  rural  areas  and  small  towns. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  resistance  to  the 
natural  spreading  of  the  population  to 
the  extent  that  today  the  polls  show  that 
35  percent  of  the  people  in  this  country 
would  rather  live  in  a  smaller  town  or 
city  than  where  they  do  live. 

"Too  many  people  in  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  Government 
have  erroneously  assumed  that  everyone 
wants  to  live  in  a  large  city.  Too  many 
who  groan  about  urban  problems  do  not 
look  at  where  these  people  are  coming 
from  and  why.  Some  50.000  per  year 
migrate  from  the  rural  areas  and  small 
towns  of  one  State  to  the  ghettos  and 
urban  areas  of  the  North  and  most  of 
them  would  prefer  to  go  to  a  smaller 
community,  but  the  availability  of  hous- 
ing under  Federal  programs  has  been 
greatly  restricted  in  those  rural  areas. 
And.  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we 
started  to  turn  these  programs  around 
and  to  treat  people  in  all  areas  on  an 
co.ual  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Kentleman  from  Georgia  for  the  good  job 
vv'ihch  he  has  dene,  and  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEPHEi^o.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  I? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    RYAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ryan:  Page  6. 
after  line  10,  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"MA.XIMCM  RENTALS  FOR  UNITS  IN  SECTION  236 
PROJECTS  AND  UNITS  QUAUFYINO  FOB  BENT 
SUPPLEMENT    PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  109.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 236(f)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "25  per  centum  of 
the  tenant's  income'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '20  per  centum  of  the  tenant's  in- 
come'. 

"(b)  Section  101(d)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'one-fourth  of  the  tenant's 
income'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '20  per 
centum  of  the  tenant's  income'." 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment would  lower  from  25  percent  to  20 
percent  the  part  of  a  tenant's  income 
that  is  spent  for  rent  in  the  section  236 
program  and  in  the  rent  supplement 
program. 


The  High  costs  of  housing  have  caused 
serious  problems  for  many  tenants  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  25  percent  of  their 
income  for  rent. 

Under  the  section  235  homeownership 
program,  the  owner  of  a  private  home 
has  to  pay  only  20  percent  of  his  in- 
come. In  addition,  he  receives  a  tax  de- 
duction on  the  interest  payments  that 
he  makes. 

However,  the  section  236  rcntor  not 
only  has  to  pay  25  percent  of  his  income, 
but  receives  no  tax  deduction.  I  believe 
that  this  glaring  inequity  must  be  cor- 
rected, and  that  the  way  to  correct  it  is 
by  lowering  the  figure  to  20  percent  for 
a  tenant  who  pays  rent  or  a  cooperator 
who  pays  carr>'ing  charges. 

The  rent  su'.:plement  program  is  also 
plpgued  by  the  problem  of  high  rents. 
Large  families  are  forced  to  pay  rents 
that  they  are  unable  to  afford. 

My  amendment  would  change  the  re- 
quirement that  a  rent  supplement  ten- 
ant pay  25  percent  of  his  income  for  rent 
to  20  percent,  as  I  have  proposed  for 
those  affected  by  the  section  236  pro- 
gram. The  rent  supplement  program 
must  be  made  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  it  is  supposed  to  serve. 

As  the  cost  of  living  ris?s  and  families 
face  increased  prices  for  food  and  other 
essentials,  it  is  all  the  more  difficult  for 
them  to  allocate  25  percent  of  their  in- 
comes for  rent.  It  is  clearly  unfair  to 
require  urban  residents,  who  rent  their 
apartments  and  for  most  of  whom  under 
present  conditions  homeownership  is  un- 
obtainable, to  pay  a  higher  percentage  of 
their  income  for  housing  under  the  sec- 
tion 236  program  than  homeowners,  who 
have  the  added  advantage  of  income  tax 
deductions  for  their  interest  payments, 
are  required  to  pay  under  tlie  Section 
235  program. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  oppose  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment.  Therefore,  if  it  is 
agreeable  with  the  minority  side,  we  will 
accept  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  i  Mr.  Ryan  ) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ERASCO 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brasco:  On 
p.i'4»  12.  after  line  C,  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

'RENT   SUPPLEMENT  UNITS   IN  SECTION    236 
PROJECTS" 

"Sec.  112.  Section  101(j)(l)(D)  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  a 
comma  and  the  following:  'except  that  the 
foregoing  limitation  may  be  increased  to  40 
per  centum  of  the  dwelling  units  in  any  such 
property  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  increase  Is  necessary  and  desirable  in 
order  to  provide  additional  housing  for  in- 
dividuals and  families  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c)'." 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 


to  increase  to  as  high  as  40  percent  the 
maximum  percentage  of  units  in  any 
section  236  project  which  may  be  oc- 
cupied by  tenants  receiving  the  benefits 
of  rent  supplement  payments. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course,  this  is  not  in 
the  other  bill  and  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, if  the  minority  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept it,  we  are  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
ml  lority  is  unwilling  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  did  not 
know  It  was  in  the  Senate  bill.  I  will 
withdraw  the  suggestion  which  I  made. 
This  would  cement  it  in.  The  gentleman 
is  all  right  nov,r.  It  will  be  in  conference 
anyway. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  We  have  gone  this  far. 
Mr.  Cliairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks,  but  I  would  like  to 
continue. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Would  it  not  be  ad- 
visable for  the  gentleman  to  withdraw 
his  amendment  and  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  it  in  conference?  It  is 
in  the  Senate  bill.  You  run  the  risk  of 
having  your  amendment  defeated  here. 
It  may  be  better  for  you  if  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  in  conference. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
Barretti,  a  question?  Not  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee — I  was  not  at 
the  subcommittee  hearings  with  respect 
to  this,  but  I  understand  that  this  was  a 
matter  that  was  discussed  in  subcom- 
mittee; was  it  not.  in  terms  of  having 
testimony  presented  for  this  particular 
amendment? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  was  diseuE'5ed  in 
subcommittee.  But  I  am  pointing  out  the 
opposition  of  the  minority  to  your 
amendment  and  it  may  be  voted  down 
here.  I  thought  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  he 
might  withdi-aw  his  amendment  and 
give  us  a  chance  to  discuss  it  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  not  only  the  minority 
objects  to  this,  but  there  are  Members 
on  the  majority  side  who  disagree  with 
this  amendment  also.  This  hps  been 
discussed  at  length  in  committee  not 
only  this  year  but  in  previous  years. 

If  the  gentleman  is  familiar  with  the 
background  here,  the  whole  reason  for 
this  limitation  is  that  in  addition  to  the 
rent  supplement  program  providing 
housing,  it  provides  a  social  mix.  There  is 
a  sociological  problem  involved  here. 

For  this  reason,  we  have  objected  to 
too  high  a  percentage.  We  do  not  want  to 
make  ghettos  out  of  these  rent  supple- 
ment projects. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.   Inasmuch   as  we 
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have  this  expression  of  opinion  by  some 
Members  of  th  e  majority  and  the  minor- 
ity, it  does  not  leave  me  much  to  do 
except  to  proc(«d. 

In  any  ever  t.  as  I  was  saying,  under 
existing  law,  only  20  percent  of  units 
in  section  236  projects  may  be  occupied 
by  tenants  re<eiving  the  benefit  of  rent 
supplements. 

I  wish  to  enphasize  that  this  increase 
would  not  in  ai  ly  way  be  considered  man- 
da  tory.  The  I  Secretary  would  be  per- 
mitted to  make  such  an  increase  only  if 
he  determined  that  it  was  necessary  and 
desirable  in  older  to  provide  additional 
housing  for  qualified  tenants  under  the 
rent  supplement  program. 

I  believe  ths  t  this  flexibility  would  be 
most  helpful  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
many  families  trapped  in  the  web  of  to- 
tally inadequate  housing.  This  discre- 
tionary authority  would  be  especially 
meaningful  in  our  large  metropolitan 
areas  where  i  is  obvious  that  a  large 
number  of  loi,-  and  moderate-income 
families  are  in  immediate  need  of  hous- 
ing and  an  adequate  number  of  new 
units  cannot—  as  we  discussed  all  day 
tpday-j-:;Cannot  be  built  because  of  high 
construction,  lind,  and  interest  costs. 

By  permittin  ?  section  236  projects  to  be 
occupied  by  a  i  reater  number  of  tenants 
receiving  the  benefit  of  rent  supplement 
payments,  we  vould  provide  the  Secre- 
tarj'  with  an  a(  Iditional  tool  for  combat- 
mg  the  critical  housing  problems  of  our 
large  cities. 

Further,  I  want  to  make  it  emphati- 
cally clear  that  this  amendment  in  no 
way  involves  the  expenditure  of  addi- 
tional funds.  V^hat  it  does  is  to  enable 
present  prograi  ;is  to  assist  twice  as  many 
people  who  quilify  under  the  program 
that  we  enacted  by  permitting  them  ad- 
ditional housini  [  in  one  project. 

That  is  all  it  loes.  I  suggest  again,  and 
all  of  us  know  t  he  critical  need  for  hous- 
mg.  The  programs  in  question  have  been 
enacted  for  p(!ople  we  said  we  want 
to  help,  who  have  no  place  to  go  and 
unless  we  can  increase  this  20  percent 
to  40  percent,  the  programs  are  of  no 
avail  to  them. 

I  would  like  t )  answer  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  :rom  Rhode  Island,  with 
respect  to  his  observations.  No  one  in- 
tends, and  certiinly  I  do  not,  by  virtue 
of  this  amendm  ;nt  to  complicate  any  ad- 
ditional probleris  that  we  already  have 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  increase  from  20  percent 
to  40  percent  the  number  of  housing 
units  available  i  o  people  eligible  for  rent 
supplements. 

Certainly.  Ida  not  through  the  use  of 
this  amendmen  ;  want  to  create  any  ad- 
ditional ghettoi .  But  the  fact  is  these 
projects  are  c(  instructed  right  in  the 
neighborhoods  that  we  are  trying  to  re- 
build and  the  people  who  are  going 
into  them  are  tasically  from  that  com- 
munity and  the  only  difference  that  may 
separate  some  of  them  is  that  they  have 
made  some  modest  strides  toward  eco- 
nomic— not  stalility — but  at  least  prog- 
ress, so  they  a -e  separated  from  their 
neighbors  by  a  few  dollars  difference  in 
income.  We  are  talking  of  the  same  area. 
You  are  not  talking  about  creating  any 
additional  probjiems. 


I  suggest  that  the  60/40-percent  mix 
is  not  rocking  the  boat  in  any  way,  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  House  Members 
would  see  fit  to  support  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Brasco). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Brasco)  there 
were — ayes  13,  noes  29. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERBD    BV    MB.    BY  AN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Ryan:  Page  6. 
after  line  10.  Insert  the  following;  new  sec- 
tion: 

"assistance  under  section  236  AND  RENT 
SUPPLEMENT  PROGRAMS  FOR  RENTAL  AND  CO- 
OPERATIVE HOUSING  PROJECTS  BtHLT  WITH 
.STATE  OR   LOCAL  FINANCING 

Sec;  110.  (a»  Section  236(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  which  prior  to  completion  of  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  is  approved"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof:  which  prior  to  com- 
pletion of  construction  or  rehabilitation,  or 
prior  to  obtaining  permanent  financing,  is 
approved". 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  101 
(b)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  which 
prior  to  completion  of  construction  or  re- 
habilitation is  approved"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof:  "which  prior  to  completion  of 
construction  or  rehabilitation,  or  prior  to  ob- 
taining permanent   financing,  is  approved". "" 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  sections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  RYAN  I  during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  major 
innovation  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968  was  the  sec- 
tion 236  interest  subsidy  program  which 
has  made  it  possible  to  hold  rents  down 
for  lower  income  families  through  in- 
terest reduction  payments.  In  addition 
to  housing  insured  imder  section  236(j), 
Congress  provided  in  section  236 <  b)  that: 

Interest  reduction  payments  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  a  rental  or  cooperative  hous- 
ing project  owned  by  a  private  nonprofit 
corporation  or  other  private  nonprofit  entity, 
a  limited  dividend  corporation  or  other  lim- 
ited dividend  entity,  or  a  cooperative  housing 
corporation,  which  is  financed  under  a  State 
or  local  program  providing  assistance 
through  loans,  loan  insurance,  or  tax  abate- 
ments, and  which  prior  to  completion  of  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  is  approved  for 
receiving  the  benefits  of  this  section. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
Included  this  provision  at  my  suggestion 
In  order  to  make  the  section  236  interest 
subsidy  program  applicable  to  State  and 
locally  financed  limited-profit  middle- 
income  housing,  such  as  the  New  York 
State  and  city  ivIltchell-Lama  programs. 
This  type  program  exists  in  seven 
States — Connecticut.  Illinois,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania. 


Last  year's  amendment  required  that 
approval  for  Interest  subsidies  be  given 
prior  to  completion  of  construction. 
Therefore,  It  did  not  apply  to  existing 
projects.  At  the  same  time,  Mitchell- 
Lama  housing  was  made  eligible  for  rent 
supplements. 

Many  existing  projects  need  assistance 
In  order  to  keep  rents,  carrying  charges. 
and  interest  rates  within  reach  of  mid- 
dle-income residents.  Therefore,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  49— H.R.  4308  with  cospon- 
sors — to  extend  the  section  236  Interest 
subsidy  and  rent  supplement  program.s 
to  existing  projects. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  sim- 
ply to  extend  the  section  236  interest 
subsidy  and  rent  supplement  programs 
to  State  and  municipally  financed  proj- 
ects which  have  not  obtained  permanent 
financing  although  they  may  have  been 
constructed  or  rehabilitated  prior  to  1968 
The  problem  is  illustrated  by  the 
Mitchell-Lama  program  in  New  York — a 
program  Intended  to  provide  middle- 
income  housing.  However,  high  interest 
rates  and  high  construction  costs,  have 
resulted  in  rents  and  carrying  charges 
that  middle-income  people  are  unable 
to  afford.  Many  of  the  original  tenants 
of  Mitchell-Lama  housing  find  it  Impos- 
sible to  remain  in  their  homes,  having 
invested  most  of  their  savings  to  make 
the  equity  payments  on  their  apart- 
ments. 

The  Mitchell-Lama  program  is,  in 
severe  financial  difficulty.  Approximately 
58,000  units  of  Mitchell-Lama  housing 
built  between  1963  and  1969 — which 
originally  was  supposed  to  be  financed 
at  interest  rates  of  3  percent  to  3 '  _.  per- 
cent— are  on  temporary  flnancins;  at  4':i 
percent.  It  Is  expected  that  permanent 
financing  will  be  at  a  rate  of  at  least  6 
percent.  This  means  that  families  Ihliii^ 
in  Mitchell-Lama  developments  will  have 
to  pay  a  large  increase  in  their  carrying 
charges — an  increase  of  20  percent  or 
higher. 

It  is  essential  to  keep  carrying  charges 
and  rents  at  a  level  commensurate  with 
the  income  of  middle-income  tenants. 

Such  a  program  would  be  less  expen- 
sive for  the  Federal  Government  than 
the  regular  section  236  program.  It  would 
cost  less  to  subsidize  the  interest  rates  on 
State  and  locally  financed  housing  pro- 
grams down  to  1  percent  than  it  would 
to  do  the  same  for  a  privately  financed 
project.  This  is  because  the  interest  rates 
on  housing  projects  like  the  Mitchell - 
Lama  program  are  already  below  the 
regular  market  price. 

Under  the  Mitchell-Lama  program  in 
New  York,  the  State  floats  bonds,  the 
proceeds  of  which  may  be  lent  to  spon- 
sors of  middle-income  housing.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  borrow  funds,  the  sponsor 
must  agree  to  limit  his  rate  of  return  on 
the  housing  facility.  Costs  are  also  kept 
down  by  abatement  or  real  estate  taxes 
A  similar  program  exists  In  New  York 
City.  However,  costs  are  on  the  rise — in 
1961,  the  per  room  cost  was  $26.  In  1968. 
it  was  S36.  Today  it  is  reaching  §60. 

This  amendment  will  help  to  alleviate 
the  crisis  facing  State  and  local  housing 
programs,  which  has  been  caused  by 
spiraling  interest  rates. 

If  our  middle-Income  families  are  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  stay  in  our  inner  cities, 
they  will  have  to  be  able  to  find  housing 
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within  their  financial  abUity.  My  pro- 
posal would  make  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  such  housing  possible. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  refers  to  the  Mitchell-Lama 
Piojects? 

Mr.  RYAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  this  Is  a  very  complicated  amend- 
ment. It  needs  to  be  studied  further.  I 
think  the  gentleman  ought  to  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  bring  tlils  back  into  the 
committee  next  year,  and  certainly  we 
will  be  glad  to  make  a  full  study  of  It  and 
do  what  we  can  to  aid  those  people  In 
the  Mitchell-Lama  projects.  I  would 
hope  that  the  gentleman  would  with- 
draw his  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  view  of 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  the  as- 
surances which  he  has  given  us  that  the 
committee  will  make  a  thorough  study 
and  Investigation  of  the  problem  facing 
occupants  of  Mitchell-Lama  type  hous- 
ing, and  also  In  view  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  gentleman's  expressed  con- 
cern with  this  problem,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment  has 
been  withdrawn. 

If  there  was  no  further  amendments 
to  title  I,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE   11— URBAN  RENEWAL  AND   HOUS- 
ING ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

URBAN   RENEWAL   GRANT   AUTHOHrTY 

Sec.  201.  (a)  "The  first  sentence  of  section 
103(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  of  which 
Increase  at  least  $400,000,000  shall  be  for 
grants  under  part  B,  and  which  amount  shall 
be  further  Increased  by  $2,000,000,000  on 
July  1,  1970,  of  which  increase  at  least  35 
per  centum  shall  be  for  grants  under  part 
B". 

(b)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  103(b) 
of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  (immediately  after  the  sen- 
tence amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion) the  following  new  sentence:  "In  mak- 
ing any  grants  under  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  priority  to  applications  for 
projects  which  are  identified  and  scheduled 
to  be  carried  out  as  projects  or  activities  in- 
cluded within  approved  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  programs  assisted  under  the 
provisions  of  section  105(c)  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  .ind  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966." 

neighborhood    DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  131  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  ""an- 
nual"' In  subsection  (b)  and  (c)(1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-four  month". 

(b)  Section  132  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""twelve-month  period"' 
In  subsections  (a)(1)  and  (b)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-four  month 
period";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "twelve  months"  in 
subsection  (a)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "twenty-four  months". 

(c)  Section  133(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ""twelve-month  period""  and 


inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "twenty-four  month 
period"'. 

(d)  Section  134(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "annual"  in  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twen- 
ty-four month" 

(e)  Section  134(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  one  or  more  twenty- 
four-month  Increments  of  a  neighborhood 
development  program  shall  not  be  considered 
as  obligating  him  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  subsequent  increments:  except  that 
amounts  approved  by  the  Secretary  lor  the 
succeeding  twenty-four-month  Increment 
shall  be  reserved  for  obligation  out  of  grant 
funds  which  may  be  provided  under  section 
193(b)  for  the  fiscal  year  applicable  to  such 
subsequent  increment." 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  contracts  under 
part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
executed  on  and  after  July  1,  1970;  and  any 
contract  under  such  part  B  executed  prior  to 
July  1,  1970,  shall,  at  the  request  of  the 
municipality  involved,  be  amended  (effective 
on  or  after  such  date)  to  refiect  such  amend- 
ments. 

EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  OF  ELlGtBILrTT  OF  LOCAL 
GRANTS-IN-AID  FOR  CERTAIN  LTIBAN  RENEWAL 
AND   NEIGHBORHOOD  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 110(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(except  the  second  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph)"  after  "any  other 
provision  of  this  subsection";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  '"In  connection  with 
any  project  for  which  an  application  is  filed 
not  later  than  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1969  and  which  has  not  received  Federal 
recognition  (other  than  a  project  to  which 
clause  (2)  of  the  second  sentence  of  section 
133(a)  applies),  the  three-year  period  re- 
ferred to  above  shall  be  extended  to  a  period 
of  four  years  prior  to  the  authorization  by 
the  Secretary  of  a  contract  for  loan  or  capital 
grant  for  the  project." 

(b)  Section  133(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  ""For"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  subsection,  for"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  second  paragraph" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  second  paragraph";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  ""In  connection  with 
any  neighborhood  development  program  for 
which  an  application  is  filed  not  later  than 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1969  and  for 
which  no  contract  for  financial  assistance 
under  the  program  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Secretary,  the  three-year  period  referred 
to  above  shall  be  extended  to  a  period  of  four 
years  prior  to  authorization  of  ( 1 )  the  first 
contract  for  financial  assistance  under  the 
program  which  includes  the  urban  renewal 
area  benefited  by  the  public  improvement 
or  facility  for  which  credit  is  claimed,  or 
(2)  a  contract  for  a  loan  or  capital  grant  for 
an  urban  renewal  project  authorized  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1969.  in  an 
area  which  is  benefited  by  the  public  im- 
provement or  facility  for  which  credit  is 
claimed  and  which  was  included  in  the 
neighborhood  development  program  appli- 
cation." 

INCLUSION    OF   enclosed   PEDESTRIAN    MALLS    AS 
ELIGIBLE    URBAN    RENEWAL    ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  110(c)(3)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "pl.Tygrounds."'  the  following:  ""pedes- 
trian malls  and  walkways  (including  in  the 
cas2   of  an   enclosed   mall   or  walkway   any 


necessary  roofs,  walls,  columns,  lighting,  and 
climate  control  facilities),". 

(b)  Tlie  first  sentence  of  the  second  un- 
numbered paragraph  following  paragraph 
(10)  of  section  110(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "provided"'  the  following: 
"In  paragraph  (3)  with  respect  to  enclosed 
pedestrian  malls  and  walkways  and  as  pro- 
vided". 

REHABILITATION    GRANTS 

Sec.  205.  Section  115(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  '"or 
(2)  $3,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
(2)  33,500"'. 

LOCAL  GRANT-IN-AID  CREDIT  FOR  CERTAIN  FA- 
CILITIES BUILT  ON  BEHALF  OF  PtJBLIC  UNI- 
VERSITIES 

SEC.  206.  Clause  (A)  (11)  of  the  second  pro- 
viso in  section  110(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  "by  a  public 
university"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "by 
or  on  behalf  of  a  public  university". 

INCOME    LIMTTATION    UNDER    REHABILITATION 
LOAN    PROGRAM 

Sec.  207.  Section  312(a)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"In  making  loans  with  respect  to  residential 
property  under  this  section,  priority  shall  be 
given  to  applications  made  by  persons  whose 
annual  income,  as  determined  pursuant  to 
criteria  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Secretarv,  is  within  the  limitations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  for  occupants  of  projects 
financed  with  below-market  Interest  rate 
mortgages  Insured  (in  the  area  Involved) 
under  section  221(d)(3)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act." 

LOANS    FOR     PUBLIC    HOUSING    PROJECTS 

Sec.  208.  Section  9  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  third  sentence. 

public  HOUSING  ANNUAL  CONTRIBtTTIONS 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  proviso  in  section  10(b) 
Of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "any  contract"" 
the  following:  "",  although  not  limited  to 
debt  service  requirements,"'. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  10(e)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "on 
July  1  in  each  of  the  years  1969  and  1970"' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  July  1. 
1969,  and  $170,000,000  on  July  1,  1970"'. 

ROOM    COST    LIMriATIONS    FOR    PUBLIC    HOUSING 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  210.  The  first  sentence  of  section  15(5) 
Of  the  United  Stat«s  Housing  Act  of  1937 
Is  amended  bv  striking  out  "$2,400",  "53.500", 
■•$4,000"",  and  "$750"  wherever  they  appear 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,640"',  ""$3.- 
850"",  "$4,400",  and  •$825",  respectively. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  SERVICES  IN  PUBLIC  HOUSING 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  211.  The  last  sentence  of  section  15 
(10)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  cf 
1937  is  amended  by  striking  out  ""July  1. 
1970""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""July  1. 
197r-. 

ELIMINATION  OF  WORKABLE  PROGRAM  REQUIRE- 
MENT WITH  RESPECT  TO  LOW-RENT  HOUSING 
IN  P.'tlVArE  ACCOMMODATIONS  AND  OTHER  LOW- 
RENT  PUBLIC  HOUSING.  ANP  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  UNDER  SECTION  221(d) 
(3)    PROGRAM 

Sec  212.  (a)  Section  101(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  or  for  annual  con- 
tributions or  capital  grants  pursuant  to  the 
United  States  Hous  ng  Act  of  1937,  as  amend- 
ed, for  any  project  or  projects  not  construct- 
ed or  covered  by  a  contract  for  annual 
contributions  prior  to  August  1,  1956.'"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  section  221  (d)  (3)  •; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(i)"",  and  "or  (il)  sec- 
tion 221(d)  (3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

AMENDMENT    ClFFERED    BY    MR.    WIONALL 
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Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ur- 
ban renewal  law  presently  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  make  supplemental 
grants  to  local  public  agencies  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  so  that  these  agen- 
cie.s  mav  continue  to  secure  loan  funds 
for  their  urban  renewal  projects  from 
private  sources  instead  of  borrowing 
from  the  Federal  Government.  This 
amendment  would  make  the  Secretary's 
present  suijplemental  grant  authority 
more  flexible  to  enable  him  to  cover  some 
additional  cases,  not  previously  antici- 
pated, which  could  arise  because  of 
changes  in  the  money  market.  Without 
this  amendment  there  could  be  cases 
where  local  public  agencies  would  be 
forced  to  secure  their  loan  funds  from 
the  Federal  Government,  even  if  the  ap- 
plicable rate  of  interest  for  a  Federal 
loan  is  higher  than  the  rate  charged  by 
the  private  lender. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  gentleman's  interest,  we  have 
given  special  consideration  to  this 
amendment  and  we  are  on  this  side  will- 
ing to  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall). 

The  amendment  was  tigi-eed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    PICKLE 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pickle:  Page 
20.  after  line  11,  insert  the  following  new 
section : 

"review  lip  relocation   plans  under  urban 

RENEWAL    PROGRAM 

"Sec.  213.  Section  105(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"•(3»  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  and  every  two 
years  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  review 
each  locality's  relocation  plan  under  this 
subsection  and  its  effectiveness  in  carrying 
out  such  plan.'  " 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day in  general  debate  I  pointed  out  that 
the  report  indicated  that  there  was  no 
current  plan  to  make  a  complete  evalu- 
ation of  relocation  plans  on  urban  re- 
newal of  neighborhood  development  pro- 
grams. It  was  admitted  that  relocation 
of  families  is  the  biggest  single  worry  we 
have  in  these  two  programs.  While  the 
urban  renewal  agencies  have  done  com- 
mendable work,  we  all  realize  that  we 
need  to  do  better.  The  only  way  we  know 
if  these  relocation  plans  are  working 
satisfactorily  or  not  is  for  us  to  be  fur- 
nished with  full,  complete  information 
by  the  Secretary.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
enough  to  suppose  simply  that  this  will 
be  done  by  report  in  the  next  2  or  3 
years.  I  think  we  should  direct  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  an  immediate  study  and 
evaluation  on  relocation  of  families  and 
make  this  report  to  the  Congress  within 
the  next  year.  Thereafter  it  might  be 
sufficient  to  require  this  report  every  2 
years. 


I  have  talked  with  various  groups  in 
my  own  city  of  Austin,  Tex.,  about  thi.s 
problem  and  I  think  we  all  recognize  that 
we  need  to  do  all  we  can  to  see  that  the 
least  inconvenience  possible  be  made  to 
those  persons  who  are  displaced.  The 
study  and  evaluation  directed  by  this 
amendment  would  be  sizable  but  I  think 
there  is  a  need  for  it  and  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend its  enactment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ha\e 
studied  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  Pickle)  and 
we  on  our  side  arf^  willing  to  accept  it 
We  think  it  is  very  reasonable  and  an 
improvement. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  will  yield,  the 
minority  finds  the  amendment  accept- 
able and  approves  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment    OFFERED    BY      MR.     HANLEY 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hanley:  Page 
15,  after  line  5,  insert  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(b)  Section  112(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  "No  expenditure'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Subject  to  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  this  subsection,  no  expendi- 
ture"; and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  connection  with 
any  project  for  which  an  application  is  filed 
not  later  than  the  date  of  the  enactment  oi 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1969  and  which  has  not  received  Federal  rec- 
ognition (other  tlian  a  project  to  which 
clause  (2)  of  the  second  sentence  of  section 
133(a)  applies),  the  seven-year  period  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (1)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  extended  to  a  period  of  eight 
years  prior  to  the  authorization  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  contract  for  a  loan  or  capital  grant 
for  the  project.'  " 

Page  15,  line  6,  strike  out  "(b)"  and  insert 
"(c)". 

Page  15,  lines  19  through  21,  strike  out 
"the  three-year  period  referred  to  above 
shall  be  extended  to  a  period  of  four  years" 
and  Insert  "the  three-year  and  seven-year 
periods  referred  to  above  shall  be  extended 
to  periods  of  four  and  eight  years, 
respectively,". 

Page  15,  line  24,  after  "facility"  insert 
",  or  the  expenditures,". 

Page  16,  line  4,  after  "facility"  Insert 
",  or  the  expenditures,". 

Mr.  BARRETT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
13827  recognizes  that  communities 
which  opted  for  neighborhood  develop- 
ment programs  instead  of  "lump  sum" 
urban  renewal  programs  are  facing  un- 


due delays  which  are  endangering  cer- 
tain local  grants-in-aid  which  are 
charged  against  the  local  share.  H.R. 
13827  extends  the  3-year  limit  to  a  4- 
year  limit  for  other  eligible  credits  for 
public  improvements  or  facilities  for 
projects  with  pending  applications. 

It  is  felt  that  H.R.  13827  ought  also  to 
extend  the  time  period  devised  for  ex- 
penditures made  by  colleges  and  hospi- 
tals in  urban  renewal  areas  and  which 
can  be  counted  as  local  grants-in-aid. 
Section  112  of  the  Housing  Act  deals  with 
this  matter. 

It  is  felt  that  Syracuse,  and  certainly 
other  communities  with  pending  appli- 
cations for  projects  with  heavy  hospital 
and  university  participation  are  going  to 
be  losing  credits  which  they  have  counted 
on  solely  because  of  the  Federal  delay 
now  being  experienced.  We  feel  that  H.R. 
13827  ought  to  be  amended  to  provide 
some  consideration  to  section  112  credits 
that  it  provides  to  credits  arising  out 
of  section  110(d). 

Communities,  in  good  faith,  followed 
the  urging  of  HUD  and  moved  over  to 
NDP,  in  the  hope  of  moving  faster  on 
their  projects.  The  damage  and  hard 
feelings  created  by  the  delays  ought  not 
to  be  compounded  by  the  forced  loss  of 
needed  credits  against  the  local  share. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion 209  of  the  committee  bill  provides 
vital  assistance  to  15  local  public  hous- 
ing authorities  which  are  now  threatened 
with  bankruptcy  because  their  rental  in- 
come is  too  low  to  meet  normal  operating 
expenses. 

As  many  Members  know,  public  hous- 
ing authorities  in  our  large  cities  are  be- 
ing called  upon  to  provide  housing  for  a 
progressively  larger  proportion  of  the 
Nation's  very  poor  families,  and  the  rents 
these  families  can  afford  to  pay  simply 
cannot  keep  pace  with  sharply  increas- 
ing operating  costs.  As  a  result,  15  hous- 
ing authorities  now  face — and  many 
others  may  soon  face — serious  financial 
problems  because  their  normal  operating 
expenses  cannot  be  met  out  of  project 
income. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment makes  annual  contributions  to 
local  housing  authorities  in  amoimts 
necessary  to  assure  the  low-rent  charac- 
ter of  the  projects.  However,  these  con- 
tributions have  been  limited  to  amounts 
required  to  cover  debt  service  on  the  cap- 
ital cost  of  the  project,  even  though 
amounts  covering  debt  service  are  below 
the  statutory  maximum  permitted  under 
the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937.  The  local 
authority  is  expected  to  cover  operating 
expenses  out  of  the  project's  rental 
income. 

Section  209  would  permit  HUD  to  make 
annual  contributions  in  excess  of  the 
project's  debt  service  requirements.  How- 
ever, HUD  could  not  make  contributions 
in  amounts  higher  than  the  statutory 
maximum  permitted  in  the  act — cur- 
rently 7%  percent,  the  going  Federal  rate 
plus  2  percent,  on  the  development  cost 
of  the  project. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  in  the 


case  of  the  15  authorities  in  "serious  fi- 
nancial condition,"  HUD  Intends  to  make 
contributions  above  debt  service  require- 
ments only  in  the  amounts  necessary  to 
meet  each  authority's  operating  deficit 
for  the  year.  For  example,  if,  first,  the 
maximum  annual  contribution  permitted 
by  law  were  $10  million;  second,  the  fixed 
contribution  permitted  for  debt  service 
were  $6  million:  and,  third,  the  author- 
ity incurred  a  $1.5  million  deficit  in 
operating  expenses,  HUD  would  cover 
only  the  authority's  $1.5  million  oper- 
ating deficit,  even  though  the  new  for- 
mula would  permit  an  additional  suo- 
sidy  of  up  to  $4  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision  is  essen- 
tial in  order  to  avert  bankruptcy  for 
housing  authorities  in  15  of  our  largest 
cities — Washington,  D.C.;  Kansas  City. 
Mo.;  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Columbus,  Ohio;  New  York  City; 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  Newark,  NJ.;  Chicago,  111.; 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Philauelphia,  Pa.; 
Louisville,  Ky.;  and  Detroit,  Mich.  For 
fiscal  year  1970,  these  authorities  will 
need  approximately  $6.5  million  in  addi- 
tional subsidy  under  the  revised  formula. 
In  subsequent  years,  other  authorities 
may  well  require  similar  assistance. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  will  yield, 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  amendment  and  find  no  reason  to 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanley). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.     WEICKER 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Weickee:  Page 
20,  after  line  11,  Insert  the  following  new 
section : 

"REQUIREMENT  OP  SUBSTANTIAL  RESIDENTIAL 
REDEVELOPMENT  WHERE  PROJECT  INVOLVES 
DEMOLITION  OR  REMOVAL  OF  RESIDENTIAL 
STRUCTURES 

"Sec.  213.  Section  105  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(h)  In  the  case  of  any  project  which 
includes  the  demolition  or  removal  of  any 
residential  structure  or  structures  and  which 
receives  Federal  recognition  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection  (whether 
or  not  it  is  a  project  taken  into  account  for 
purposes  of  applying  subsection  (f))  — 

"  "(1)  the  redevelopment  of  the  urban  re- 
newal area  shall  include  the  provision  of 
standard  housing  units  for  low  and  mod- 
erate income  families  and  individuals  at  least 
equal  in  number  to  the  total  number  of 
dwelling  units  in  the  structure  or  struc- 
tures demolished  or  removed:    and 

"  '(2)  the  portion  of  the  tot>al  cost  of  such 
redevelopment  which  Is  attributable  to  the 
provision  of  standard  housing  units  for  low 
and  moderate  income  families  and  individu- 
als (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  shall 
be  at  least  35  per  centum  or.  if  greater,  a  {per- 
centage bearing  the  same  ratio  to  100  as 
the  total  appraised  value  of  such  residential 
structure  or  structures  bore  to  the  total 
appraised  value  of  all  the  structures  In  the 
urban  renewal  area  Immediately  prior  to 
their  demolition  or  removal  (as  determined 


by  the  Secretary,  without  regard  to  any 
decrease  in  such  value  which  may  have  re- 
sulted from  the  Imminence  of  such  demoli- 
tion or  removal ) .'  " 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  adds  a  direction,  not  money. 
to  the  bill. 

At  the  present  time  when  the  term 
"urban  renewal"  is  used  it  is  the  general 
belief  that  housing  is  involved.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  urban  renewal  has  been 
actually  used  I  would  say  the  emphasis 
has  been  placed  not  on  housing  but  on 
office  complexes  and  shopping  centers. 

It  is  all  right  to  go  ahead  and  say  that 
relocation  takes  care  of  that  problem. 
I  supported  and  was  delighted  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
no  new  housing  is  created  in  a  city 
through  relocation. 

The  Urban  Renewal  Act.  as  it  now 
stands,  does  not  have  any  requirement 
for  housing.  Only  if  housing  is  a  part  of 
the  urban  renewal  plan  is  it  then  neces- 
sary to  have  a  percentage  go  into  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing.  But  there 
is  no  requirement  that  there  be  any 
housing  whatsoever. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  require- 
ment here.  I  read  the  following: 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  re- 
quiring that  a  majority  of  the  housing  units 
in  urban  renewal  areas  to  be  developed  for 
predominately  residential  uses  be  for  low- 
and  moderate-Income  families.  The  House 
amendment  required  that  a  majority  of  the 
housing  units  in  each  community's  urban 
renewal  projects  to  be  developed  for  pre- 
dominately residential  uses  be  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  families  and  that  at  least 
20  percent  of  the  total  units  In  such  proj- 
ects In  each  community  be  for  low-income 
families. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  With  due  respect  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
fact  remains  this  is  exactly  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  make.  If  housing  is 
called  for  in  the  plan  then,  yes, 
20  percent  has  to  be  devoted  to 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 
The  way  the  law  presently  reads  there 
is  no  requirement  there  be  any  housing 
in  the  plan  whatsoever. 

What  is  happening  is  that  they  go 
into  areas,  raze  the  residential  sub- 
standard housing,  and  put  in  shopping 
centers  and  office  complexes.  They  are 
not  replacing  them  with  any  new  hous- 
ing. That  is  the  fact  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
really  mean  to  say  that  we  in  Wash- 
ington should  determine  for  the  local 
communities  the  kind  of  renewal  they 
should  have? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  No.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  But  that  is  what  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  do. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  All  right.  Then  if  the 
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gentleman  put  i  that  interpretation  on  it, 
he  is  entitled  tp  do  so.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  as  far  ias  urban  renewal  is  con- 
cerned, if  the  area  contains  no  housing 
there  is  no  req$irement  that  any  housing 
be  put  back  inio  it,  but  where  housing — 
residences — ari  being  razed,  there  should 
be  some  requirement  that  a  certain  mini- 
mum number  ^ould  go  back  in.  At  the 
present  time,  certainly  in  the  cities  in  the 
Northeast,  thej  do  not  have  this  require- 
ment. Relocation  creates  nothing  new. 
Cities  go  ahead  and  ask  the  surrounding 
towns  why  thej  do  not  go  ahead  and  take 
care  of  their  pwn  particular  problems. 
As  far  as  this] program  is  concerned,  it 
is  not  urban  r^ewal,  but  is  urban  with- 
drawal now.     1 

This  amendment  very  simply  gives  di- 
rection. It  dots  not  cost  1  cent.  The 
amendment  sajs,  and  I  repeat,  that  when 
housing  is  to  pe  torn  down  in  an  area 
scheduled  for  Urban  renewal,  then  said 
plan  of  renewal  shall  call  for  at  least  an 
equivalent  nuiiber  of  standard  housing 
imits.  ; 

This  amenditent  says  that  the  consid- 
eration of  building  up  the  tax  list  going 
on  in  the  citie^  cannot  override  the  pri- 
ority dr  buildinjg  decent  homes. 

If  the  sxirburbs  are  bedroom  towns, 
then  the  cities  In  my  State  are  becoming 
oCBce,  shippina  center  complexes.  That 
is  not  urban  renewal;  it  is  urban  with- 
drawal. 

If  under  present  practical  use  of  our 
urban  renewal  [laws  urban  renewal  has 
become  comfortable  and  secure  because 
it  rests  on  the  affluence  of  commerce, 
then  I  believe  ihe  time  has  come  to  re- 
mind the  potential  users  of  these  fimds 
that  the  Pedefal  role  is  a  gamble  for 
people,  not  a  s^e  loan  for  beauty,  con- 
venience, and  pfrofits. 

Mr.  WIDNAlij.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yiel4? 

Mr.  WEICK^R.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNAlL.  In  connection  with  the 
existing  ho'isine  law,  it  provides  that  in 
a  residential  renewal  project  at  least  20 
percent  must  b«  for  low-income  housing. 
Would  your  amendment  affect  the  exist- 
ing law?  I 

Mr.  WEICK^R.  Yes:  to  the  extent 
where  your  am«  ndment  takes  over  there 
is  a  plan  for  h  )using,  but  the  situation 
I  am  trying  to  c  )ver  here  is  when  there  is 
an  urban  reneval  project  and  there  is 
no  plan  for  Housing  whatsoever,  yet 
housing  has  bfeen  torn  down,  yes,  it 
makes  the  comnunity  recognize  that  it 
has  been  torn  dawn,  and  makes  it  put  it 
back  into  the  hi  >using  stream. 
Mr.  WIDNAL:  ...  1  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  t)  the  amendment.  The 
urban  renewal  liiw  already  includes  care- 
fully worked  out  language  to  assure  the 
production  of  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-incon;  e  families.  In  commit- 
tee and  in  con]  erence  we  worked  hard 
to  perfect  this  language,  and  in  my 
judgment  it  would  be  an  error  to  ac- 
cept this  statement  without  careful 
study.  The  fact  is  that  many  urban  re- 
newal projects  are  aimed  at  reducing 
overcrowing  in  our  cities  and  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  require  a  unit-for-unit 
replacement  in  jvery  case.  Moreover,  to 


achieve  the  income  balance  which  is 
generally  considered  desirable,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  make  urban  renewal 
projects  simply  new  income  ghettos.  Also 
the  amendment  fails  to  recognize  the 
need  for  some  commercial  redevelopment 
where  this  is  desirable  for  the  neighbor- 
hood and  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut is  laudable  but  the  problem  is  too 
complex  to  be  met  with  oversimplified 
language  like  this.  The  provision  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  is  not  the 
responsibility  of  urban  renewal  alone,  but 
calls  for  the  use  of  all  of  our  housing 
programs  including  our  urban  renewal 
programs,  public  housing,  interest  sub- 
sidies, below-market  interest  rate  loans, 
housing  for  the  elderly,  and  so  forth.  Let 
me  assure  the  gentleman  that  the  com- 
mittee is  working  to  achieve  his  goal  but 
I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes.  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
many  of  the  subsequent  programs  that 
have  come  forth  in  the  housing  field 
might  very  well  be  the  product  of  the 
urban  renewal  program  in  that  it  has 
displaced  people  insofar  as  housing  is 
concerned  but  did  not  create  any  new 
housing  and  thus  it  might  also  be  true 
that  Federal  fimds  used  for  urban  re- 
newal have  created  a  housing  problem  in 
this  field? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  is  probably  right  in 
some  cities.  But  there  are  many  other 
cities  that  have  been  very,  very  careful 
on  relocation  of  families  as  well  as  busi- 
nesses and  have  done  a  wonderful  job. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  would  the 
gentleman  indicate  as  to  whether  or  not 
relocation  does  not  create  a  new  housing 
development? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Relocation  in  some  re- 
spects creates  housing. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Creates  new  housing? 
Mr.  BARRETT.  The  relocation  proce- 
dure, of  which  I  am  speaking,  is  to  use 
existing  housing.  It  is  supervised  very 
carefully  to  see  that  those  people  who  are 
relocated  from  a  slmn  live  in  a  better 
home.  We  want  the  people  who  live  in 
the  urban  renewal  neighborhood  to  have 
a  better  environment  in  the  new  area  in 
which  they  are  relocated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  ofifered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Weicker)  there 
were — ayes  26.  noes  27. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Weicker 
and  Mr.  Patman. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
48,  noes  50. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  II?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


TITLB   m — MODEL   CITIES   AND   METRO- 
POLITAN DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

ATTTHORIZATTOI*    rOR    MODEL    CnTBS    PKOORAM 

See.  301.  (a)  Section  111(b)  of  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  the  third  time 
It  appears; 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed 9750.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowng  new  sentence:  "Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  10  per  centum  of 
the  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970,  and  for  any  fiscal  year  thereafter  shall 
be  used  for  assistance  to  city  demonstration 
agencies  in  smaller  cities,  and  may  be  so  used 
(to  the  extent  specifically  provided  In  such 
regulations)  without  regard  to  the  limita- 
tion set  forth  in  the  first  sentence  of  section 
105(c)." 

(b)  Section  111  (c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1970"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1971". 

AUTHORIZATION    FOB    COMPKTHXNSTVE 
PLANNING    GRANTS 

Sec.  302.  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  701 
(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed  $390,000,000 
prior  to  July  1,  1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  not  to  exceed  $390,000,000  prior 
to  July  1,  1971". 

URBAN    INFORMATION    AND    TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE    SmtVICES 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 10) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (11)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ":  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (11)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(12)  States,  including  statewide  agencies 
or  InEtrumentalities  of  a  State  or  Its  politi- 
cal subdivisions  which  are  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  and  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary,  for  programs  focused  upon  the 
needs  of  communities  having  populations 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand  which  pro- 
vide information  and  data  on  urban  needs 
and  urban  assistance  programs  and  activities 
and  technical  assistance  to  such  communi- 
ties with  respect  to  the  solution  of  local 
problems." 

(b)  Title  IX  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966 
is  repealed. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  OPEN  SPACE,  URBAN  BEAU- 
TIFICATION,  AND  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 
GRANTS 

Sec.  304.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
702(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed  $460,- 
000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1970"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "and  not  to  exceed  $460,000,000 
prior  to  July  1,  1971". 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR   NEW  COMMUNITT 
SUPPLEMENTART    ASSISTANCE    GRANTS 

Sec  305.  Section  412(d)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1,  1970"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1971". 

COMMUNITT    FACIUnES    GRANTS 

Sec  306.  (a)  Section  708(b)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1970"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1971". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  708(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing: 
",  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  commencing  July  1,  1970". 


TRAINING   AND  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAMS 

Sec  307.  Title  VIII  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■TITLE    VIII— TRAINING     AND     FELLOW- 
SHIP   PROGRAMS 

"FINDINGS     AND     PURPOSE 

"Sec  801.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  Nation's  urban  areas 
and  urban  population  has  caused  severe 
problems  In  urban  and  suburban  develop- 
ment and  created  a  national  need  to  (1)  pro- 
vide special  training  In  skills  needed  for 
economic  and  efficient  community  develop- 
ment, and  (2)  support  research  in  new  or 
improved  methods  of  dealing  with  commu- 
nity development  problems. 

"(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide fellowships  for  the  graduate  training  of 
professional  city  planning  and  urban  and 
housing  technicians  and  specialists,  and  to 
assist  and  encourage  the  States,  In  coopera- 
tion with  public  or  private  universities  and 
colleges  and  urban  centers  and  with  busi- 
ness firms  and  associations,  labor  unions, 
and  other  Interested  associations  and  orga- 
nizations, to  (1)  organize,  initiate,  develop, 
and  expand  programs  which  will  provide  spe- 
cial training  in  skills  needed  for  economic 
and  efficient  community  development  to 
those  technical,  professional,  and  other  per- 
sons with  the  capacity  to  master  and  em- 
ploy such  skills  who  are,  or  are  training  to 
be.  employed  by  a  governmental  or  public 
body  which  has  responsibility  for  commu- 
nity development,  or  by  a  private  nonprofit 
organization  which  is  conducting  or  has  re- 
sponslUity  for  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment programs,  and  (2)  support  State 
and  local  research  that  Is  needed  In  con- 
nection with  housing  programs  and  needs, 
public  improvement  programing,  code  prob- 
lems, efficient  land  use,  urban  transporta- 
tion, and  similar  community  development 
problems. 

"FELLOWSHIPS   FOR    CITY    PLANNING    AND   URBAN 
STUDIES 

"Sec  802.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  fellowships  for  the  graduate  train- 
ing of  professional  city  planning  and  urban 
and^ouslng  technicians  and  specialists  as 
herein  provided.  Persons  shall  be  selected  for 
such  fellowships  solely  on  the  basis  of  ability 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Urban 
Studies  Fellowship  Advisory  Board  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  Fellow- 
ships shall  be  solely  for  training  in  public 
and  private  nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher 
education  having  programs  of  graduate  study 
In  the  field  of  city  planning  or  in  related 
fields  ( Including  architecture,  civil  engineer- 
ing, economics,  municipal  finance,  public  ad- 
ministration, and  sociology) ,  which  programs 
are  oriented  to  training  for  careers  in  city 
and  regional  planning,  housing,  urban  re- 
newal, and  community  development. 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  established  the  Ur- 
ban Studies  Fellowship  Advisory  Board  ( here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'Board'),  which 
shall  consist  of  nine  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  as  follows:  Three  from  pub- 
lic institutions  of  higher  learning  and  three 
from  private  nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  who  are  the  heads  of  departments 
which  provide  academic  courses  appropriately 
related  to  the  fields  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a),  and  three  from  national  organizations 
which  are  directly  concerned  with  problems 
relating  to  urban,  regional,  and  community 
development.  The  Board  shall  meet  upon  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  and  shall  make  rec- 
ommendations to  him  with  respect  to  per- 
sons to  be  selected  for  fellowships  under  this 
section.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  transportation  expenses  and 
a  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  author- 
ized for  members  of  advisory  committees 
created  pursuant  to  section  601  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949. 


"MATCHING  GRANTS  TO  STATES 

"Sec  803.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  him,  the  Secretary  may 
make  matching  grants  to  States  to  assist 
in— 

"(1)  organizing.  Initiating,  developing,  or 
expanding  programs  to  provide  special  train- 
ing in  skills  needed  for  economic  and  effi- 
cient community  development  to  those  tech- 
nical, professional,  and  other  persons  with 
the  capacity  to  master  and  employ  such  skills 
who  are,  or  are  training  to  be,  employed  by 
a  governmental  or  public  body  which  has 
responsibilities  for  community  development, 
or  by  a  private  nonprofit  organization  which 
is  conducting  or  has  responsibility  for  hous- 
ing and  community  development  programs; 
and 

"(2)  supporting  State  and  local  research 
that  is  needed  in  connection  with  housing 
programs  and  needs,  public  improvement 
programing,  code  problems,  efficient  land  use, 
urban  transpwrtatlon,  and  similar  commu- 
nity development  problems,  and  collecting, 
collating,  and  publishing  statistics  and  in- 
formation relating  to  such  research. 

"(b)  No  grants  may  be  made  to  a  State 
under  this  section  unless  the  Secretary  has 
approved  a  plan  for  the  State  which — 

"(1)   sets  forth   the  proposed  use  of   the 

funds  and  the  objectives  to  be  accomplished: 

"(2)   explains   the  method   by  which  the 

required  amounts  from  non-Federal  sources 

will  be  obtained; 

"(3)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  reasonably 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of. 
and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to 
the  State  under  this  section; 

"(4)  designates  an  officer  or  agency  of  tb - 
State  government  who  has  responsibility  ard 
authority  for  the  administration  of  a  statc- 
wld»  research  and  training  program  as  the 
officer  or  agency  with  responsibility  and  a\i- 
thorlty  for  the  execution  of  the  State's  pro- 
gram under  this  section;  and 

"(5)  provides  that  such  officer  or  agency 
will  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  in 
such  form,  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  V 
Secretary  to  perform  his  duties  under  this 
section. 

"(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  for  any  use  unless  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  such  grant  Is  made  available  from 
non-Federal  sources  for  the  same  purpose 
and  for  concurrent  use. 

"STATE    LIMIT 

"Sec  804.  Not  more  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  may  be  used  for  making 
grants  to  any  one  State. 

"TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE,    STUDIES,    AND 
PUBLICATION    OF    INFORMATION 

"Sec  805.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governmental  or  public  bodies  and  to 
undertake  such  studies  and  publish  anci 
distribute  such  information,  either  directly 
or  by  contract,  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  de- 
sirable. Nothing  contained  In  this  title  shaM 
limit  any  authority  of  the  Secretary  under 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

"APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  806.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
and  providing  fellowships  under  this  title, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  not  to  exceed 
$30,000,000.  Any  amounts  appropriated  under 
this  section  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

"MISCELLANEOUS 

"Sec  807.  (a)  As  used  In  this  title  the 
term  'State'  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 


Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  and  the  term 
Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  ad- 
ministrative and  other  expenses  In  carrying 
out  this  title." 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendments:  On  page  23, 
strike  out  lines  16  through  18  and  insert: 

"Sec  306.  (a)  Section  702(c)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '1969'  In  clause  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '1970'. 

"(b)  Section  708(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  1970'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '1971'." 

And  on  line  25  strike  out  "(b)"  and  in- 
sert '(c)". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.   WIDNALL 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Widnall:  Page 
24.  after  line  3.  Insert  the  following  new 
section : 

"URBAN    MASS   TRANSPORTATION 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'and'  the  second  time 
it  appears;  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ';  and  $300,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1971.' 

"(b)  Section  5  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '1970'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof '1971'." 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  section  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  is 
becoming  more  abundantly  apparent  day 
by  day,  one  of  the  major  problems  facing 
our  cities  is  the  crisis  in  public  transpor- 
tation. Right  here  in  Washington,  most 
of  us  get  a  daily  demonstration  of  the 
snarled  traffic,  the  increased  pollution, 
the  delay,  waste,  and  frustration  that 
ever  increasingly  blight  our  urban  areas, 
both  large  and  small. 

In  August,  I  had  introduced  the  most 
massive,  long-range,  and  comprehensive 
transit  program  ever  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  the  administrations  12-year. 
$10  billion  program,  the  Public  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1969. 

This  bill  would  offer  the  long-term 
Federal  commitment  that  our  cities  find 
so  necessary  as  they  seek  large  matching 
sums  locally  to  fund  the  programs  which 
will  keep  our  urban  areas  from  the 
strangulation  that  is  engulfing  them. 

Hearings  on  the  administration's  bill 
will  be  held  in  the  near  future  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  But.  pend- 
ing the  passage  of  that  legislation,  it  is 
important  that  we  take  steps  to  insure 
the  continuity  of  the  present  public 
transportation  program. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  program 
with  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964.  a  1-year  advance  appropriation 
has  been  provided.  The  most  recent  was 
imder  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
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ment  Act  of  1968,  when  advance  appro- 
priations we^e  made  for  fiscal  years  1969 
and  1970. 

I  am.  therefore.  Introducing  an 
amendment  authorizing  an  advance  ap- 
propriation of  $300  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  and  thus  Insuring  the  continuity  of 
the  public  transportation  program  pend- 
ing the  pass4ge  of  major  new  legislation. 

The  l-yea»  extension  would,  of  course, 
be  supersede^  should  the  new  program 
be  passed  during  this  fiscal  year. 

I  call  for  acceptance  of  this  amend- 
ment as  a  s|ep  in  the  all-out  attack  so 
necessary  if  we  are  to  keep  the  flow  of 
goods  and  people  in  our  Nation's  cities 
from  grinding  to  a  virtual  standstill. 

Mr.  HANNIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  extend  for 
1  year  the  ^irban  mass  transportation 
le  30,  1971.  Its  adoption  is 
serious  break  in  the  con- 
program  is  to  be  avoided 
ment  of  the  new  program 
ly  2  weeks  ago.  sent  to  the 
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ent  has  two  facets.  First, 
additional  authorization 
of  the$300  njillion  to  fund  the  program 
throtiSh  fiscal  year  1971.  This  step  would 
square  with  <he  practice  followed  from 
the  begixmin^  of  the  program  in  1964. 
In  fiscal  yea<  1969.  for  example,  funds 
were  appropifiated  for  fiscal  1970 — the 
year  begmning  July  1.  1969.  and  end- 
ing June  30,  1970.  The  extension  of  the 
expiration  date  and  the  parallel  increase 
in  the  authofity  would  permit  advance 
program  for  fiscal  1971. 
The  major  advantage  of 
ig  is  that  it  enables  both 
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lent  also  extends  for   1 

year  the  provisions  of  the  act  allowing 
jurisdictions  ^hich  are  Ln  the  process  of 
meeting  the  comprehensive  planning  re- 
quirements set  by  HUD  to  receive  limited 
urban  mass  transportation  assistance. 
The  burden  ^f  this  planning  require- 
ment is  heaVy.  Many  jurisdictions — 
large  and  smkll — have  not  satisfied  it. 
To  date  less  than  30  jurisdictions  have 
passed  the  test  imposed  by  DOT.  Their 
failure  to  do  so  is  a  product  of  the 
complexity  of  the  requirement  and  the 
resultant  cost  of  meeting  it.  Federal  ur- 
ban planning  assistance  funds  have  not 
been  available  in  sufBcient  supply  to  sig- 
nificantly assiiit  communities  in  satisfy- 
ing the  standard.  Many  jurisdictions.  I 
am  told,  are  n  !aring  completion  of  their 
plans.  Hopefully  this  1-year  extension 
recommended  will  provide  ample  time 
for  all  of  them  to  pass  the  test. 

The  administration  has  posed  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment.  I  have  a  letter 
to  this  effect  sgned  by  Under  Secretary 
James  M.  Begus.  It  is  dated  October  21, 
1969.  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

The  U  «dek  Secretary  of 

Transportation, 
Washiniiton.  D.C.,  October  21, 1969. 
Hon.  Richard  T  Hanna, 
House  of  ReprescrUatives, 
Washington,  D.C . 

Dxae  Ma.  Haitna;  This  will  conflrm  my 
telephone  conversation  In  which  I  stated 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation  has 
no  objection  to  rn  amendment  for  the  inclu- 


sion of  the  1971  budget  authorization  of 
$300  million  for  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration's  program.  This  Is,  of 
course,  m  consonance  with  the  Public  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1969,  which  would 
provide  this  same  amount  of  money  In  1971 
as  contract  authority. 

As  you  know,  we  are  currently  working  with 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to  work  out  a  five  year  contract  au- 
thority In  the  amount  of  $3.1  billion  with  a 
limitation  of  expenditures  for  each  of  the 
five  years. 

Sincerely, 

James  M.  Beogs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  let  me  em- 
phasize that  this  is  a  temporary  stop- 
gap measure  intended  only  to  insure  no 
lapse  in  the  program  during  the  period 
that  we  are  considering  the  new  urban 
mass  transportation  measure.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  enacting  this 
necessary  measure. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Members  on  our  side 
have  studied   the   gentleman's   amend- 
ment and  we  think  it  Is  a  worthy  amend- 
ment. It  is  very  constructive,  and  we  are 
willing  to  accept  it. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
:.lr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  at  this 
time,  but  I  would  like  to  make  reference 
to  one  of  the  practices  which  has  been 
taking  place  in  the  model  cities  program, 
and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  requirement 
of  section  103  of  the  basic  act.  which 
states  that  communities  may  be  eligible 
for    assistance    only    if.    among    other 
things,  the  plan  provides  for  widespread 
citizen  participation  in  the  program.  I 
am  not  opposed  to  widespread  citizen 
participation  in  these  programs,  but  this 
language  grew  out  of  the  theory  which 
began  in  the  Congress  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  that  the  way  to  get  many  of 
our  urban  programs  moving  was  to  by- 
pass established  local  government  and 
the  mayor's  ofQce,  and  to  put  the  author- 
ity in  citizens'  councils,  unofficial  citizens 
groups,  and  the  like.  This  also  has  taken 
place  in  some  of  our  model  cities  pro- 
grams. The  result  has  been,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  slowdown  in  the  development  of 
programs   and   a   slowdown   in   getting 
maximum  feasible  model  cities  programs 
into  existence  and  operation.  Although 
we   wish   to   have   widespread   advisory 
citizen  participation,  the  responsibility 
and  the  authority  for  model  cities  pro- 
grams, in  my  opinion,  should  and  must 
reside  in  the  local  government. 

I  am  delighted  that  from  testimony 
and  from  statements  of  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment he  intends  to  go  in  this  direction. 
As  a  result  of  hearings  we  have  had  be- 
fore the  Indep>endent  Offices  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
on  changes  in  the  model  cities  program, 
I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that 


HUD  Intends  to  more  strongly  vest  au- 
thority for  model  cities  programs  In  the 
local  government. 

I  would  hope  that  as  a  result  of  this 
discussion  today  HUD  will  be  encouraged 
to  emphasize  this  new  direction  in  the 
model  cities  program.  Quite  frankly,  i 
think  It  a  worthwhile  new  direction. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  am  a  little  surprised 
at  the  comments  of  the  gentleman  be- 
cause I  thought  that  the  basic  act  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility vested  with  the  local  govern- 
ing authorities.  The  city  councils,  after 
all,  must  approve  the  model  cities  appli- 
cations. The  act  makes  it  clear  that  it 
is  the  local  governing  bodies  that  do  have 
basic  and  final  authority  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  implementation  of  the 
model  cities  program.  Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry  if  the  gentleman  is  surprised.  The 
gentleman  and  I  both  have  been  in  Con- 
gress for  enough  years  to  know  that  in 
many  instances — in  this  case,  in  the  case 
of  OEO.  in  the  case  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  in  other  cases — we  often 
write  basic  law  in  this  Chamber,  only  to 
find  that  the  guidelines  and  regulation.s 
of  the  agencies  involved  have  literally 
thwarted  that  law  and  done  other  than 
as  we  intended.  This  has  happened  in 
some  of  the  cities.  I  am  delighted  the  new 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment has  said  definitely  he  will  vest 
decisive  power  in  the  local  government. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  Uke  to  associate  mjself 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut.  May  I  cite  a  situation 
in  my  area  in  Portland.  This  was  in  pub- 
lic housing  but  in  a  "model  cities"  area. 
After  the  PHA  Commissioners,  who  were, 
after  all,  volunteering  their  efforts,  had 
spent  countless  hours  on  the  public  hous- 
ing plan  in  the  model  cities  area  and  had 
gone  to  regional  offices  of  the  HUD  De- 
partment and  received  tentative  ap- 
proval, they  were  advised  by  the  regional 
HUD  representative,  they  would  have  to 
have  the  approval  of  the  citizens'  ad- 
visory committee. 

I  am  also  advised  the  public  housing 
units — duplexes — had  been  approved  by 
the  city  coimcil  and  the  planning  com- 
mission. With  the  amount  of  money 
available  under  the  lease  turnkey  plan— 
they  could  have  more  units  if  the  con- 
tractor built  duplexes.  More  families 
could  be  accommodated.  Land  costs,  per 
imit,  would  be  lower.  But  the  citizens'  ad- 
visory committee  then  met  and  vetoed 
this  and  said  they  would  not  allow  those, 
they  would  not  give  their  approval  to 
any  construction  of  duplexes.  They  de- 
manded single- family  dwellings.  Already 
months  of  delay  had  occurred;  construc- 
tion costs  were  up.  Therefore  the  hous- 
ing authorities  had  to  go  through  all  of 
the  roadblocks  and  all  of  the  plans  which 
they  had  laboriously  gone  through  for 
several  months  prior  to  this  time. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  something  which 
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should  not  be  allowed.  I  join  with  the 
gentlemen  in  hoping  the  new  Secretary 
would  see  that  the  citizen  participation 
does  not  come  to  the  place  where  the 
citizens'  advisory  committee  and  not  the 
Public  Housing  Commissioners  are  going 
to  be  administering  the  program  and 
have  veto  power  over  plans  approved  by 
the  Public  Housing  Authority,  approved 
by  the  City  Council,  approved  by  the 
Planning  Commission. 

By  what  authority,  in  this  instance, 
did  the  regional  HUD  office  in  San  Fran- 
cisco require  citizens'  advisory  committee 
approval  before  the  Public  Housing  of- 
ficials could  proceed  with  the  program? 
It  was  a  disservice,  increased  the  costs 
and  decreased  the  number  of  units  that 
could  be  made  available.  So-called  ad- 
visory committees  without  knowledge, 
without  experience,  without  responsibil- 
ity for  what  happens  can  «cercise  new 
found  authority  but  sometimes  with  dis- 
astrous results.  Let  us  return  the  author- 
ity and  responsibility  to  the  duly  elected 
and/or  appointed  officials.  They  have 
been  chosen  through  the  democratic 
process. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that  H.R. 
13827  fails  to  excite  the  imagination  as 
did  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  is  easy  to  understand.  The 
broad  and  bold  features  of  that  landmark 
measure  were  the  culmination  of  many 
years  of  thinking,  fortunate  timing,  and 
a  vigorous  public  concern  with  the  hous- 
ing problems  of  our  Nation.  We  had  the 
Douglas  Commission,  the  Kaiser  Com- 
mission and  many  other  manifestations 
of  that  interest  and  concern,  which  are 
apparently  absent  today. 

But  that  this  bill  fails  to  face  up  to 
two  of  the  great  needs  of  the  housing 
sector  is  not  so  easily  explained  away. 
The  bill  fails  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
economic  realities  of  urban  housing 
costs.  It  establishes  a  limitation  on  con- 
struction cost  per  room  which  will  mean 
that  no  new  public  housing  can  be  con- 
structed under  Federal  financing  in  the 
cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  San 
Francisco.  The  bill  fails,  as  well,  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  problem  of  urban  space 
by  making  no  proviso  for  the  disposal 
of  excess  Federal  property  at  a  reason- 
able price  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing.  In  both  these  areas,  the  Senate 
has  demonstrated  a  boldness  which  the 
House,  unfortunately,  is  imwilling  to 
emulate. 

The  existing  cost  limits  per  unit  of 
public  housing  has  made  it  virtually  im- 
possible for  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority  to  construct  any  new  residen- 
tial structures  in  the  past  year.  Indeed, 
the  only  residential  construction  which 
has  taken  place  occurred  in  connection 
with  two  facilities  in  model  cities  areas 
and  then  only  because  the  city  was  will- 
ing to  put  up  huge  monetary  subsidies 
to  bring  the  Federal  cost  per  unit  down 
below  the  statutory  limit. 

Otherwise  no  public  residentlsd  con- 
struction has  taken  place  in  New  York 
despite  the  huge  need   for  residential 


imlts  in  the  low-income  price  range.  For 
some  units,  the  housing  authority  has 
taken  bids,  but  they  so  far  exceeded  the 
statutory  limits  that  they  could  not  be 
built.  For  others,  the  architects'  esti- 
mates made  it  abundantly  clear  that  it 
was  not  even  worth  taking  bids,  so  great 
was  the  discrepancy  between  the  minimal 
cost  per  room  in  New  York  City  and  the 
statutory  ceiling. 

The  existing  limits  on  construction 
cost  per  room  for  public  housing  are  just 
not  realistic  and  simply  serve  to  prevent 
the  construction  of  any  new  public  hous- 
ing in  New  York.  If  they  are  not  sub- 
stantially increased,  the  housing  crisis 
in  New  York  City  and  almost  every  other 
city  in  the  United  States  is  just  going  to 
get  worse  and  worse  until  no  one  but  the 
slum  dweller  and  the  gold  coast  resident 
will  be  able  to  afford  to  live  in  any  large 
central  city. 

The  Senate  increase  in  the  limits 
barely  brings  them  within  the  scale  of 
New  York  City's  housing  costs.  The  10- 
percent  increase  provided  for  in  the 
House  bill  does  not  even  begin  to  come 
close  to  the  need.  According  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  and  Re- 
development Officials,  it  would  still  leave 
New  York.  San  Francisco,  and  Boston 
imable  to  construct  any  new  public  hous- 
ing units  and  would  mean  that  many 
other  cities  would  also  be  priced  out  of 
the  market  within  a  few  months. 

Another  major  obstacle  to  the  con- 
struction of  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  in  our  central  cities  is  simply  the 
unavailability  of  space  upon  which  to 
construct  residential  units  and  the  ex- 
cessively high  cost  of  the  land  that  is 
available. 

All  too  often  the  Federal  Government 
has  surplus  property  located  in  or  near 
residential  areas  in  our  central  cities 
which  could  be  used  to  alleviate  the 
shortage  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  units;  but  because  section  203 
(a)  (3)  (G)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  requires  the 
Government  to  secure  "fair  market 
value"  on  the  sale  of  its  excess  real  prop- 
erty, only  the  commercial  or  high  In- 
come residential  builder  can  afford  to  ac- 
quire the  sites. 

Section  412  of  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill  we  have  before  us  today  faces 
this  problem  squarely  by  making  pro- 
vision for  the  sale  of  imderutilized  land 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  at  an  economic 
value  commensurate  with  the  use  to 
which  the  property  will  be  put.  This 
will  enable  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  to  be  built  on  the  many  unused 
sites  the  General  Services  Administration 
estimates  exist  in  our  central  cities.  Prec- 
edent for  permitting  the  sale  of  surplus 
Government  property  for  low-income 
housing  for  less  than  fair  market  value 
is  found  in  the  urban  renewal  law,  which 
provides  for  partial  Federal  compensa- 
tion for  local  jurisdictions  for  acquisi- 
tion of  Federal  property  for  low-income 
housing. 

Unfortunately,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  cost-per-room  limitation  on  public 
housing,  the  bill  we  have  before  us  fails 
to  face  up  to  an  urgent  housing  need  In 
this  country. 


The  bill  before  us  is  not  totally  with- 
out redeeming  features.  To  my  mind  one 
section  has  the  potential  to  be  extremely 
exciting.  This  is  the  removal  of  the  lim- 
itation on  payment  to  public  housing 
units  for  debt  service  only.  While  still 
maintaining  the  current  allocation  for- 
mula, section  209  makes  it  possible  for 
public  housing  authorities,  like  that  in 
New  York  City,  which  are  coming  closer 
and  closer  to  bankruptcy,  to  receive  ad- 
ditional Federal  financial  assistance  and 
thus  stave  off  total  collapse  for  at  least 
another  couple  of  years.  I  say  this  has 
the  "potential"  to  be  exciting  for  we  still 
have  to  see  if  the  administration  will  ask 
for  the  additional  money,  if  it  is  going 
to  be  appropriated,  and,  if  appropriated, 
spent  by  an  administration  more  inter- 
ested in  a  budget  surplus  than  in  the 
housing  shortage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  III.  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PROPERTY  ACQUISITIONS  IN 
APPLYING  ADVANCES  IN  TECHNOLOGT  TO 
HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  401.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1010(c)  Of  the  Demonstration  Cities  nnd 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  'authorized" 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  •".  and  (2)  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  to 
acquire,  use,  and  dispose  of  land  and  other 
property  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  pxirposes  of  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this 
section". 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNrrlES  FOR  LOWER  IN- 
COME PERSONS  IN  CONNECTION  WFTH  HtH)- 
ASSISTCD   PROJECTS 

Sec.  402.  Section  3  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNrrlES  FOR  LOWER  IN- 
COME PERSONS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  AS- 
SISTED PROJECTS 

"Sec  3.  In  the  administration  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
of  programs  providing  direct  financial  assist- 
ance In  aid  of  housing,  urban  planning,  de- 
velopment, redevelopment,  or  renewal,  pub- 
Uc  or  community  facilities,  and  new  com- 
munity development,  the  Secretary   shall — 

"(1)  require.  In  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  that  to  the  greatest  extent 
feasible  opportunities  for  training  and  em- 
ployment arising  m  connection  with  the 
planning  and  carrying  out  of  any  project 
assisted  under  any  such  program  be  given  to 
lower  Income  persons  residing  In  the  area 
of  such  project;  and 

"(2)  require.  In  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, that  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible 
contracts  for  work  to  be  performed  In  con- 
nection with  any  such  project  be  awarded 
to  business  concerns,  including  but  not 
limited  to  Individuals  or  firms  doing  business 
In  the  field  of  planning,  consulting,  design, 
architecture,  building  construction.  rehablU- 
tatlon,  maintenance,  or  repair,  which  are  lo- 
cated in  or  owned  In  substantial  part  by  per- 
sons residing  in  the  area  of  such  project." 

tJRBAN  PROPERTY  PROTECTION  AND  REINSUR- 
y^NCE GENTRY    INTO    REINSURANCE   CONTRACTS 

Sec.  403.  Section  1222(d)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  aU 
that  follows  "thereafter"  the  first  time  that 
word  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  » 
period. 
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UUBAK     PKOP^TT      PROTECTION     AND     RKNSUK- 
ANC* STAT*    SHARK    OT   RKIN8T7RED    LOSSES 

See.  404.  SBCtlon  ia33(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Acti  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"  ( 1 )  in  an^  State  which  has  not,  after  the 
close  of  the  second  full   regular  session  of 
the  appropriate  State  legislative  t)ody  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title, 
adopted   appi>prlate   legislation,   retroactive 
to  the  date  (if  the  enactment  of  this  title, 
under   which    the   State,    its   political    sub- 
divisions, or  II  governmental  corporation  or 
fund  establislied  pursuant  to  State  law.  will 
reimburse   this   Secretary  for  any   reinsured 
losses  In  that  State  In  any  reinsurance  con- 
tract year,  in  |in  amount  up  to  5  per  centum 
of  the  aggregnte  property  Insurance  premi- 
ums earned  la  that  State  during  the  calendar 
year  immediately  preceding  the  end  of  the 
reinsurance  aintract  year  on  those  lines  of 
Insurance  reinsured  by  the  Secretary  in  that 
State  during  t  tie  contract  year,  to  the  extent 
that  relnsure<    losses  paid  by  the  Secretary 
for  such  year  exceed  the  total  of  (A)   rein 
surance  preml  ams  earned  in  that  State  dur- 
ing that  reins  irance  contract  year  plus  (B) 
the  excess  of  i  i)   the  total  premiums  earned 
by  the  Secretai  y  for  reinsurance  in  that  State 
during  a  preceding  period  measured  from  the 
**^**  .o?.  *l>e  mokt  recent  reinsurance  contract 
year  with  resp(  ict  to  which  the  Secretary  was 
reimbursed  foi'  losses  under  this  title  over 
(U)   any  amounts  paid  by  the  Secretary  for 
reinsured  loss«s  that  were  Incurred  during 
such  period;" 
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statement  has  been  acknowledged  In  writing 
by  the  purchaser,  and  a  copy  of  the  acknowl- 
edged statement  Is  filed  with  the  Secretary." 

REPORTS 

Sec.  408.  Section  1603  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "January  15"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "February  15". 

RURAL     HOUSING 

Sec.  409.  (a)  Sections  513,  515(b)(5).  and 
517(a)(1)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "October  1, 
1969"  wherever  It  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '"October  1,  1970'". 

(b)  Section  517(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "section" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(c)  Section  517  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"(k)  Any  sale  by  the  Secretary  of  loans 
Individually  or  in  blocks,  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (g).  shall  be  treated  as  a 
sale  of  assets  for  the  purposes  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary,  under  an  agree- 
ment with  the  purchaser,  holds  the  debt  In- 
struments evidencing  the  loans  and  holds 
or  reinvests  payments  thereon  as  trustee  and 
custodian  for  the  purchaser." 

(d)   Section  520  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(c)  (1)  Title  V  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"FINANCIAL  assistance  TO  NONPROFIT  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS TO  PROVIDE  SITES  FOR  RURAL  HOUS- 
ING FOR  LOW-  AND  MODERATE-INCOME  FAMI- 
LIES 

"Sec.   524.    (a)    The  Secretary  may   make 
loans,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  and  In 
such  amounts  as  he  deems  necessary,  to  pub- 
lic   or    private    nonprofit    organizations    for 
the  acquisition  and  development  of  land  as 
building  sites  to  be  subdivided  and  sold  to 
families,    nonprofit    organizations,    and    co- 
operaUves  eligible  for  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 235  or  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
or  section  521  of  this  Act.  Such  a  loan  shall 
bear   Interest    at   a   rate   prescribed   by   the 
Secretary  taking  Into  consideration  the  rate 
determined  annually  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  the  current  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obUgatlons  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  average  maturities 
of  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth   of   1    per  centum,   and  shall   be  re- 
paid within  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years 
from  the  making  of  the  loan  or  within  such 
additional  period  as  may  be  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  In  any  case  as  being  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)  In  determining  whether  to  extend 
financial  assistance  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration, 
among  others  factors,  (1)  the  suitability  of 
the  area  to  the  types  of  dwellings  which  can 
feasibly  be  provided,  and  (2)  the  extent  to 
which  the  assistance  will  (A)  facilitate  pro- 
viding needed  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing. (B)  be  utilized  efficiently  and  expedi- 
tiously, and  (C)  fulfill  a  need  in  the  area 
which  Is  not  otherwise  being  met  through 
other  programs,  including  those  being  carried 
out  by  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies." 
(2)  Section  517(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  515"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  515",  and  by  adding  after  "(b) 
(4) ),"  the  following:  "and  524,". 

AUTHORITY  TO  TRANSFER  .\DDITIONAL  AMOUNTS 
FROM  GENERAL  INSURANCE  FUND  TO  SPECIAL 
RISK    INSURANCE    FUND 

Sec  410.  Section  238(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
sum  of  $5,000,000"  in  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  at  such  times  and 
In  such  amounts  as  he  may  determine  to 
be  necessary,  a  total  sum  of  *20,000.000". 


SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS 


Sec.  411.  (a)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home 
Owners"  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection,  any  such  association  Is  au- 
thorized to  Invest  In  shares  of  stock  Issued 
by  a  corporation  authorized  to  be  created 
pursuant  to  title  IX  of  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1968,  and  Is  author- 
ized to  Invest  In  any  partnership,  limited 
partnership,  or  Joint  venture  formed  pur- 
suant to  section  907(a)  or  907(c)  of  that 
Act."" 

(b)(1)  Section  404(d)(2)(B)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1727(d)  (2)(B)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ••1966"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "■1965"'. 

(2)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Act  of  September 
21.  1968  (Public  Law  90-505),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "•1968"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1965". 

MISCELLANEOUS  AND  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  412.  (a)  Section  235(c)  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  the  following:  ":  Provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
continue  making  such  assistance  payments 
where  the  mortgage  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Secretary". 

(b)  Section  236(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Provided,  That"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  continue 
making  such  Interest  reduction  payments 
where  the  mortgage  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Secretary :  Provided  further.  That". 

(c)  Section  223(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "A  loan  involving  a  project 
covered  by  a  mortgage  Insured  under  section 
213  that  Is  the  obligation  of  the  Cooperative 
Management  Housing  Insurance  Fund  shall 
be  the  obligation  of  such  fund,  and  loans 
Involving  projects  covered  by  mortgages  In- 
sured under  section  236  or  under  any  section 
of  this  title  pursuant  to  section  223(e)  shall 
be  the  obligation  of  the  Special  Risk  Insur- 
ance Fund." 

(d)  Section  214  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  mobile  home  courts  or  parks  " 
In  the  first  sentence  after  "construct  dwell- 
ings". 

(e)  Section  1101(c)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "value  of  the  property 
or  project"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "re- 
placement cost  of  the  property  or  project"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "The  value"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "The  replacement  cost". 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  dispense  with  further  reading  of 
title  IV,  that  it  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
to  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  33,  line  17. 
strike  out  "December  31,  1969"  and  Insert 
•June  30,  1970". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

Thp  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment :  Page  33,  after  line 
17,  Insert  the  following: 
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"EMEmiBNCT  rUKnS  IWSURANCK  PEOO«AM 

'•SEC.  406.  Part  A  of  chapter  n  of  title  XIII 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"  'EMERGENCY      IMPLEMENTATION     OP     PROGRAM 

••  •Sec  1336.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  flood  Insurance  coverage  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  the  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  the  flood  Insurance  program  au- 
thorized under  chapter  I  during  the  period 
ending  December  31,  1971,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part  and  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  title  Insofar  as  they  relate  to 
this  part  but  subject  to  the  modifications 
made  by  or  under  subsection  (b). 

•••(b)  In  carrying  out  the  flood  Insurance 
program  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary — 

•"  ( 1 )  shall  provide  Insurance  coverage 
without  regard  to  any  estimated  risk  pre- 
mium rates  which  would  otherwise  be  deter- 
mined under  section  1307;  and 

••  "(2)  shall  utilize  the  provisions  and  pro- 
cedures contained  In  or  prescribed  by  this 
part  (other  than  section  1334)  and  sections 
1345  and  1346  to  such  extent  and  in  such 
manner  as  he  may  consider  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
section.'  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  Amendment:  Page  34,  after 
line  15,  insert  the  following: 

"extension    OF   FLOOD    INSURANCE    PROGRAM    TO 
COVER  LOSSES  FROM  WATER-CAUSED  MUDSLmES 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Section  1302  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"'(f)  The  Congress  also  finds  that  (1) 
the  damage  and  loss  which  results  from  mud- 
slides Is  related  In  cause  and  similar  In  effect 
to  that  which  results  directly  from  storms, 
deluges,  overflowing  waters,  and  other  forms 
of  flooding,  and  (2)  the  problems  Involved 
in  providing  protection  against  this  damage 
and  loss,  and  the  possibilities  for  making 
such  protection  available  through  a  Federal 
or  federally  sponsored  program,  are  similar 
to  those  which  exist  In  connection  with  ef- 
forts to  provide  protection  against  damage 
and  loss  caused  by  such  other  forms  of  flood- 
ing. It  Is  therefore  the  further  purpose  of  this 
title  to  make  available,  by  means  of  the 
methods,  procedures,  and  Instrumentalities 
which  are  otherwise  established  or  available 
under  this  title  for  purposes  of  the  flood  In- 
surance program,  protection  against  damage 
and  loss  resulting  from  mudslides  that  are 
caused  by  accumulations  of  water  on  or 
under  the  groimd.' 

"(b)  Section  1370  of  such  act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  '(a)'  after  •Sec.  1370.'.  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

'•  '(b)  The  term  "flood"  shall  also  Include 
inundation  from  mudslides  which  are 
caused  by  accumulations  of  water  on  or 
under  the  ground;  and  all  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  such 
mudslides  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  aa  with  respect  to  floods  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1).  subject  to  and  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations,  modifying 
the  provisions  of  this  title  (Including  the 
provisions  relating  to  land  management  and 
use)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  Insure  that 
they  can  be  effectively  so  applied,  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  to  achieve  (with 
respect  to  such  mudslides)  the  purposes  of 
this  title  and  the  objectives  of  the  program.' 


The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  36,  line  5, 
strike  out  ••406"  and  Insert  "408". 

The      committee      amendment      was 

fl-CTCCd  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port  the   next   committee   amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  36,  line  16 
strike  out  all  through  line  14,  page  37  and 
Insert  the  following: 

■•interstate  land  sales 

•'Sec.  409.  Section  1403(a)  (10)  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"  •  ( 10)  the  sale  or  lease  of  real  estate  which 
Is  free  and  clear  of  all  liens,  encumbrances, 
and  adverse  claims  If  each  and  every  pur- 
chaser or  his  or  her  spouse  has  made  a  per- 
sonal on-the-lot  Inspection  of  the  real  es- 
tate which  he  purchased  and  If  the  developer 
executes  a  written  affirmation  to  that  effect 
to  be  made  a  matter  of  record  In  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 
As  used  In  this  subparagraph,  the  terms 
'liens,'  "encumbrances',  and  'adverse  claims' 
do  not  refer  to  property  reservations  which 
land  developers  commonly  convey  or  dedicate 
to  local  bodies  or  public  utilities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  public  services  to  the  land 
being  developed,  nor  to  taxes  and  assess- 
ments Imposed  by  a  State  or  other  public 
body  having  authority  to  assess  and  tax 
property  which,  under  applicable  State  or 
local  law,  constitute  liens  on  the  property 
before  they  are  due  and  payable,  nor  to 
beneficial  property  restrictions  which  would 
be  enforceable  by  other  lot  owners  or 
lessees  In  the  subdivision.  If  (A)  the  de- 
veloper, prior  to  the  time  the  contract 
of  sale  or  lease  Is  entered  Into,  has  fur- 
nished each  purchaser  or  lessee  with  a 
statement,  the  form  and  content  of  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary,  setting 
forth  In  descriptive  and  concls;  terms  all 
such  reservations,  taxes,  assessments,  and 
restrictions  which  are  applicable  to  the  lot 
to  be  purchased  or  leased,  and  (B)  receipt 
of  such  statement  has  been  acknowledged 
In  writing  by  the  purchaser  or  lessee,  and  a 
copy  of  the  acknowledged  statement  Is  filed 
with  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  require.' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  39,  line  2, 
strike  out  "408"  and  Insert  '"410". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  39,  line  6, 
strike  out  ""409"'  and  Insert  '"411". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  39,  line  23, 
insert  the  following: 

"(d)  Section  517  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
subsection  (k),  as  added  by  subsection  (c) 


of  this  section)    the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"  '(1)  The  Secretary  may  also,  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  lenders,  builders,  or  sellers  and 
upon  compliance  with  requirements  specified 
by  him,  make  commitments  upon  such  terma 
and  conditions  as  he  shall  prescribe  to  make 
or  Insure  loans  under  this  section  to  eligible 
applicants.' 

••(e)  (1)  Section  517  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
subsection  (1),  as  added  by  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section)    the  following  new  subsection: 

"  •(m)  The  assets  and  liabilities  of,  and  au- 
thorizations applicable  to,  the  Rural  Housing 
Direct  Loan  Account  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Fund,  and  such  Account  Is  hereby 
abolished.  Such  assets  and  their  proceeds,  in- 
cluding loans  made  out  of  the  Fund  pursuant 
to  this  section,  shall  be  subject  to  all  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section. • 

••  (2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  517(d)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  "(a)  and  (b)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '(a),  (b),  and  (m)'; 
and 

"(B)  by  inserting  "or  otherwise  acquired 
by"  after  "loans  made  from'. 

"(3)   Section  518  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

••(4)    Section  519  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  the  Rural  Housing  Direct 
Loan  Account"  and  "or  Accoxint"." 
parliamentary  inquiry 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
will  state  it. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Is  this  a  direct  loan 
program,  which  the  Clerk  just  read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  did  not 
hear  the  inquiry. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  On  page  39— is  that 
a  direct  loan  program  for  housing? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  committee 
amendment  now  pending,  as  the  Chair 
understands  it,  is  at  the  bottom  of  page 

39,  Une  23,  and  goes  to  the  end  of  page 

40,  line  26.  That  is  the  pending  commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Then  it  is  a  direct 
loan  program?  That  is  what  I  asked. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  say 
to  the  gentlewoman  that  the  Chair  will 
not  attempt  to  interpret  the  amendment 
under  any  circumstances. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  41,  line  I, 
strike  out  "(d)"  and  Insert  "(f)". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  41.  strike 
out  line  2  down  through  and  including  line 
12  of  page  42. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  42,  line  18, 
strike  out  •"410"  and  insert  "412". 
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The  commiitee  amendment  was  agreed 


to 

The  CHAH^AN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  cominittee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  rfead  as  follows : 

Committee  afiendment :  Page  42,  strike  out 
lines  22  through  24  and  Insert: 

"Sk:.  413.  (i)  Section  5  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bink  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1425)  is 
amended  to  rea«  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  5.  No  Institution  shall  be  admitted 
to  or  reuined  l^i  membership  or  granted  the 
privileges  of  nbnmember  borrowers,  if  the 
combined  total  bf  the  amounts  paid  to  it  for 
Interest,  commission,  bonus,  discount,  pre- 
mium, and  othet  similar  charges,  less  a  proper 
deducOon  for  all  dividends,  refunds,  and  cash 
credits  of  all  Minds,  creates  an  actual  net 
cost  to  the  hoine  owner  in  excess  of  the 
lawful  contract!  rate  of  Interest  applicable 
to  such  transactions,  or,  in  case  there  is  no 
lawful  contract  tate  of  interest  applicable  to 
such  transactions,  in  excess  of  such  rates  as 
may  be  prescrllied  in  writing  by  the  Board 
acting  In  its  dtecretion  from  time  to  time. 
This  section  applies  only  to  the  home  mort- 
1  "Sgle-family  dwellings. 

5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  lb33  (12  U.S.C,  1464(c))  U 
amended  by  adilng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph :". 


■_  Mrs._&ULLI 
in  opposition 
ment. 
Mr.  Chairma 


fAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
the  committee  amend- 


1,  adoption  of  section  413 
<ai  of  the  bill  will  mean  that  Congress 
has  gone  on  rkord  in  favor  of  raising 
already  exorbi^ntly  high  mortgage  in- 
terest rates  still  higher. 

Adoption  of  |413(a)  means  that  Con- 
gress is  saying  that  an  8-percent  interest 
rate  is  too  littje  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
mortgage  fund*  even  though  the  pur- 
cnaser  of  a  $2D,000  home  will  have  to 
pay  as  much  as  $32,000  in  interest  alone 
during  the  teiTi  of  a  30-year  mortgage. 
Adoption  of  ':12(a)  means  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  unfortimate,  even  tragic 
example  which  says  to  the  legislatures  of 
22  States  that  t  leir  interest  rate  ceilings 
of  7  to  8  perciint  for  home  mortgages 
should,  in  the  j  iidgment  of  Congress  be 
increased  to  9  or  10  percent  or  more. ' 

Mr.  Chairma:  1,  section  413(a)    would 
eliminate  the  rqaximum  effective  inter- 
est rate  ceiling  lof  8  percent  for  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  other  Federal 
Home   Loan   Bdnk   borrowers   in   those 
States  which  do)  not  have  their  own  in- 
terest rate  ceilijkgs  and  allow  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Boai  d  to  set  a  higher  ceiling 
It  became  part  cf  the  housing  bill  with- 
out real  discussion  of  its  merits  either  in 
the  Housing  Suqcommittee  or  in  the  full 
committee.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  section  be  re- 
moved from  the  Mil  so  that  its  effect  may 
be  fully  explore  1  and  so  that  Congress 
may  be  informec  of  these  findings  before 
action  is  taken.  To  do  otherwise  is  to 
blindly  adopt  wl:  at  I  think  is  a  very  bad 
piece  of  legislaticm. 

The  rationale  offered  in  support  for 
the  section  is  bused  on  the  contention 
that  the  effectiv(  interest  rates  for  PHA 
and  VA  mortgages  is  already  at  or  be- 
yond the  8-perceit  ceilings  when  the  'i- 
percent  insuranci ;  and  1-percent  origina- 
tion fees  are  added  to  the  7''2-percent 
rate  fixed  by  th;  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Unless  the 
interest  rate  ceili  ng  is  raised,  so  the  ra- 


tionale goes,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
borrowers  will  be  unable  to  make  FHA 
and  VA  loans  in  those  States  that  do  not 
have  interest  rate  ceilings  of  their  own. 
All  of  this  seems  to  be  very  tidy  and  in- 
nocent looking.  But  how  tidy  and  inno- 
cent when  certain  questions  are  raised, 
namely: 

Is  not  this  amendment  a  way  of  per- 
mitting all  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
borrowers  in  those  States  that  do  not 
have  interest  rate  ceilings  of  their  own 
to  raise  interest  rates  for  all  mortgages, 
conventional  as  well  as  FHA  insured  and 
VA  guaranteed? 

How  many  States  will  really  be  af- 
fected by  the  section,  the  few  that  do  not 
have  interest  rate  ceilings  of  their  own, 
or  others  that  do  not  have  effective  rate 
ceilings  because  of  vague  legislative  lan- 
guage or  legislative  loopholes? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  addition  of 
points  has  raised  the  effective  PHA  rate 
to  a  national  average  of  8.25  percent, 
have  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  borrowers 
actually  been  violating  the  law  in  making 
such  loans  and  want  this  amendment  to 
make  their  actions  legal? 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  questions  were 
presented  in  written  form  to  Preston 
Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  testify  on  another  piece  of 
legislation  earlier  this  month.  He  an- 
swered—or I  should  say  replied  to — 
them  earlier  this  week. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Mai  tin  states  that  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  did  not 
originate  or  sponsor  section  413<a)  and 
has  not  taken  any  position  on  it. 

Second,  Mr.  Martin  states  that  the  law 
establishing  the  effective  interest  rate 
ceiling  of  8  percent  for  Home  Loan  Bank 
borrowers  in  States  that  do  not  have 
interest  rate  ceilings  of  their  own  is  not 
at  all  clear  about  what  really  is  an  effec- 
tive interest  rate. 

Third,  Mr.  Martin  states  that  he  is  not 
sure  whether  the  law  on  setting  the  8- 
percent  ceiling  applies  to  all  mortgages, 
PHA  and  VA  as  well  as  conventional. 

Fourth,  in  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  Home  Loan  Bank  laorrowers 
have  been  violating  the  law  setting  the 
8-percent  ceiling  in  those  States  where 
it  applies,  Mr.  Martin  simply  says  that 
the  composition  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  has  changed  completely  in  the 
last  few  months,  that  the  Board  has  a 
new  general  counsel,  and  that  in  view  of 
the  legal  questions  involved  in  construing 
the  law  on  interest  rate  ceilings,  the 
Board  is  examining  the  matter  and  hopes 
to  make  a  report  soon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  what  Mr.  Martin  is  saying  is  that 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  is  not  advo- 
cating lifting  the  8-percent  interest  rate 
ceiling  and  that,  even  if  it  did,  it  would 
not  really  know  what  it  was  doing. 

My  fifth,  last,  and  most  important 
point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this:  On  Mon- 
day Mr.  Martin  appeared  again  before 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee where  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
think  Congress  should  delay  a  decision 
on  the  section  until  members  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
have  had  a  chance  to  study  this  complex 
subject   in   hearings.  Mr.   Martin   em- 
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phatically  replied  that  he  thought  such 
a  delay  and  study  would  be  well  justified 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the 
membership  to  vote  down  this  com- 
mittee amendment  on  page  43  from  line 
1  to  15. 

I  include  the  letter  at  this  point  with 
my  remarks: 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
Washington,  DC,  October  20  1969 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Sullivan  :  Your  let- 
ter of  October  7,  1969.  requested  answers  to 
three  questions  which  you  Intended  to  ask 
me  orally  m  the  ct  urse  of  hearings  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency on  H.R.  13939  of  the  present  Congress 
The  arst  question  is: 

"Mr.  Martin,  as  you  know,  a  section  of  the 
proposed  Housing  Act  of  1969  in  the  House 
provides  for  elimination  of  the  8  percent 
efifectlve  mortgage  interest  rate  celling  for 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  borrowers  on 
the  grounds  that  it  prevents  borrowers  from 
making  FHA  and  VA  loans. 

Isn't  this  another  way  of  saying  the 
FHLBB  wants  to  raise  Interest  rates  on  al! 
mortgage  loans  In  the  states  where  the  8 
percent  ceiling  Is  effective?" 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  docs 
not  desire  that  Interest  rates  be  raised  on  ai: 
mortgage  loans  in  the  states  where  the  i; 
percent  ceiling  rate  is  effective.  (My  answer 
to  your  question  No.  2  indicates  that  a  ref- 
erence to  "states  where  the  8  percent  ceiling 
is  effective"  raises  a  complex  legal  Issue  which 
is  not  susceptible  to  a  categorical  answer.) 

This   Board  did   not   originate   nor  did   it 
sponsor  the  provision  in  question,  which  ap- 
pears  in  subsection    (a)    of  Section  413   of 
H.R.   13827  as  reported  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  The  Board 
has  not  taken  any  position  on  the  provision. 
The  second  question  Is: 
"There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  confusion  over 
whether  the  FHLBB  8  percent  effective  In- 
terest rate  celling  applies  only  to  five  states 
which  do  not  have  interest  rate  ceilings  of 
their  own  or  whether  it,  in  fact,  applies  to 
many   other   states    which   have   legislation 
which  Is  vague  or  Is  full  of  loopholes. 
■"What  is  your  view  of  this  situation?"" 
Our  General   Counsel   believes  that  there 
are  less  than  five  states  which  do  not  have 
interest  rate  ceilings  which  are  applicable  to 
at  least  some  types  of  transactions  included 
within  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (or  would  be  so  applicable  except 
for  exemptions  from  usury  laws ) . 

He  also  points  out  that  in  a  number  of 
other  states  state  law  contains  a  provision 
that  the  state  imposed  interest  rate  ceilings 
applicable  to  "home  mortgage  loans"'  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  FHA  and  VA  loans  (or 
merely  FHA  loans). 

A  brief  analysis  of  Section  5  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act  is  appropriate.  It 
provides  that  no  institution  shaU  be  ad- 
mitted to  or  retained  in  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  membership  or  granted  the  privilege 
of  nonmember  borrowers  if  ""the  combined 
total  of  the  amounts  paid  to  it  for  Interest, 
commission,  bonus,  discount,  premium,  and 
other  similar  charges,  less  a  proper  deduc- 
tion for  all  dividends,  refunds,  and  cash 
credits  of  all  kinds"  creates  '"an  actua.  net 
cost  to  the  home  owner"  in  excess  of — 

""The  maximum  legal  rate  of  interest  or. 
In  case  there  is  a  lawful  contract  rate  of 
Interest  applicable  to  such  transactions.  In 
excess  of  such  rate  (regardless  of  any  exemp- 
tion from  usiu-y  laws),  or,  in  case  there  is 
no  legal  rate  of  interest  or  lawful  contract 
rate  of  interest  appUcable  to  such  transac- 
tions. In  excess  of  8  percentum  per  annum  in 
the  State  where  such  property  Is  located." 

The  last  sentence  of  the  section  provides: 
'This  section  appUes  only  to  home  mortgage 
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loans  made  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 
(The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  was  en- 
acted on  July  22.  1932.) 

Section  5  is.  therefore,  applicable  (and 
applicable  only)  in  cases  where  (1)  there  Is, 
m  the  state  where  the  property  Is  located,  a 
■legal  rate  of  interest  or  lawful  contract  rate 
of  interest"  which  either  is  applicable  to 
■such  transactions"  or  would  be  applicable 
to  them  except  for  exemption  from  usury 
laws,  (2)  the  combined  total  of  the  charges 
referred  to  in  the  section,  less  the  deduction 
referred  to  therein,  creates  "an  actual  net 
cost  to  the  home  owner"  in  excess  of  that 
rate,  and  (3)  the  loan  is  a  "home  mortgage 
loan"  within  the  meaning  and  coverage  of 
the  section. 

The  terms  "such  transactions"  and  "exemp- 
tions" are  not  defined  in  the  Act.  Thus,  it 
is  not  at  all  clear  whether  the  words  "such 
transactions'"  mean  all  home  mortgage  loans 
made  by  a  member  institution  regardless  of 
whether  the  type  of  loan  is  FHA.  VA  or  con- 
ventional. Distinctions  as  to  type  of  loan 
may  be  relevant  to  the  proper  Interpretation 
of  the  statute,  for,  as  previously  indicated,  a 
number  of  states  specifically  exclude  FHA  and 
VA  loans  (or  only  FHA  loans)  from  the  state's 
usury  law.  Other  states  exempt  any  loans 
made  by  savings  and  loan  and  building  and 
loan  associations.  Depending  upon  whether 
one  terms  such  type  of  loan  or  source  of  loan 
as  an  "exemption"  or  an  "exclusion"  and 
whether  or  not  one  defines  "such  transac- 
tions" to  include  all  loans  or  only  specific 
types  of  loans  may  determine  whether  the  8 
percent  limit  in  Section  5  is  applicable.  For 
example,  if  "such  transactions"  cannot  be 
broken  down  into  types  of  loans  and  so  long 
as  any  type  of  home  mortgage  loan  is  covered 
by  the  state  usury  law,  then  the  8  percent 
limitation  of  Section  5  would  not  be  appli- 
cable. Thus,  as  indicated  in  my  answer  to 
question  No.  1,  this  is  not  a  simple  matter. 

Interest  rates  normally  have  been  suffi- 
ciently low  that  these  legal  issues  were  not 
a  matter  of  major  policy.  Pvirthermore.  If 
the  one-half  percent  PHA  insurance  charge 
is  not  considered  "interest,  commission, 
bonus,  discount,  premium  [or]  other  sim- 
ilar charge",  the  8.25  percent  Interest  rate 
referred  to  in -your  question  would  be.  in 
fact.  7.75  percent  which  is  below  the  statu- 
tory ceiling. 

The  third  question  is : 

"The  volume  of  FHA  and  VA  mortgages 
outstanding  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
the  year  appears  to  indicate  FHLBB  bor- 
rowers are  issuing  as  many  FHA  and  VA 
mortgages  now  as  they  were  last  year  at  this 
time,  despite  the  fact  that  the  effective  FHA 
interest  rate  nationally  Is  at  least  8.25  per- 
cent. 

Have  you  looked  into  the  possibility  that 
some  of  your  borrowers  may  be  violating  the 
8  percent  interest  ceiling?  If  you  have  found 
violations,  what  action  have  you  taken?" 

The  composition  of  the  Board  has  changed 
completely  within  the  last  few  months.  We 
also  have  a  new  General  Counsel.  In  view  of 
the  difficult  legal  questions  Involved  in  con- 
struing Section  5  of  the  Bank  Act,  the  pres- 
ent Board  is  examining  the  matter  and  hopes 
to  be  able  to  report  to  you  in  the  near  future 
the  results  of  its  examination. 
Sincerely. 

Preston  Martin. 

Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
.-.trike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  committee  amendment  and  in  op- 
position to  the  proposal  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan). 
I  shall  not  take  the  entire  5  minutes 
but  only  wish  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  this  would  not  affect  all  50  States, 


but  somewhere  in  the  range  of  13  or  14 
States  whose  laws  happen  to  be  in  some 
conflict  with  the  law  as  it  exists  today. 
If  you  strike  this  amendment,  we  would 
be  operating  to  literally  cut  off  PHA  and 
VA  loans  in  those  particular  States.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  unfortunate 
thing  for  this  House  to  act  against  the 
best  interest  of  a  few  States  who  perhaps 
through  their  Representatives  are  not 
aware  of  the  impact  of  this  particular 
provision. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  who  says  it  would 
cut  them  off? 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. The  thrust  of  the  proposal  was  to 
guarantee  equality  of  treatment  across 
the  board. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Have  you  no  faith 
in  the  man  who  heads  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board?  He  says  that  this  would 
not  be  done:  that  we  should  really  give 
it  some  thought. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
faith  in  the  gentleman,  but  I  also  have 
faith  in  the  work  of  the  committee.  The 
testimony  that  we  had  from  the  Savings 
and  Loan  League  was  in  favor  of  this. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  the  better 
part  of  valor  to  see  that  we  treated  all 
States  fairly  and  then  if  some  inequities 
should  develop  as  a  result  of  this,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  gentlewoman  would 
have  supiwrt  to  correct  such  inequities. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man show  me  where  in  the  hearings  we 
discuss  this? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  not  have  them  in 
hand,  but  I  would  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman that  in  her  dissenting  views  as 
contained  in  the  repoit  that  there  was 
reference  to  some  testimony. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  No.  I  did  not.  I  point 
out  the  fact  that  there  was  no  testi- 
mony on  this  particular  subject. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Well,  then,  there  was  a 
position  taken  by  the  Savings  and  Loan 
League.  Perhaps  it  is  not  in  the  testi- 
mony. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  It  was  taken  up  at 
the  very  last  moment  with  no  discussion 
on  it  at  all. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  might  quote  from  the 
gentlewoman's  own  dissenting  views 
wherein  she  says  that  an  official  of  the 
U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League,  replying 
to  questions  on  the  subject,  said  it  was 
his  opinion  that  the  section  not  only 
applies  to  the  five  States  mentioned 
above  but  may  also  apply  to  an  addi- 
tional 16  States  wliich  have  their  own  in- 
terest rate  ceilings  from  which  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  Veterans' 
Administration  insured  and  guaranteed 
mortgages  are  exempted.  That  is  your 
statement  and  not  mine. 

You  also  say  this: 

The  thrust  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  and  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan 
League  argument  follows  the  line  that  the 
latest  increase  in  FHA  and  VA  rates  to  7V2 
percent  in  January  has  put  savings  and  loan 
associations  against  the  wall  in  terms  of 
making  loans  of  this  type  in  the  States  In 
question. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  All  right,  but  I  will 
have  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  that  was 
written  after  the  committee  acted,  be- 
cause there  was  nothing  during  the  com- 


mittee consideration  of  this  matter  either 
in  the  subcommittee  or  the  full  com- 
mittee and  I  did  not  know  about  it  un- 
til I  saw  this  in  the  bill,  because  I  was 
absent  during  the  first  day  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings  attending  a  funeral  at 
home. 

When  I  saw  this  in  the  bill,  and  I  was 
absent  from  the  first  day  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings  because  I  was  home 
for  a  funeral — but  when  I  saw  this  I  im- 
mediately put  in  my  dissenting  views. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  simply  feel  that  the 
gentlewoman's  amendment  is  punitive 
in  terms  of  a  few  States.  I  think  it  is  ill 
considered.  It  should  be  fully  considered 
in  committee  before  we  take  any  such 
action  and,  I  would  oppose  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  1  cport 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  44.  line  3. 
strike  out  "(b)""  and  insert    "(c)"". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  44.  line  9. 
Insert : 

••(d)  Section  12  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1432)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"■'(c)  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Board,  one  or  more  Fed- 
eral home  loan  banks  may  acquire,  hold,  or 
dispose  of.  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  facilitate 
such  acquisition,  liolding,  or  disposition  by 
members  of  any  such  bank,  of  loans  (or  in- 
terests In  loans)  having  the  benefit  of  In- 
surance under  section  221(d)(3),  221(h). 
235.  or  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  as 
now  or  hereafter  In  effect,  or  any  commit- 
ment or  agreement  therefor.'  " 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  44.  line 
20, Insert: 

"■TEMPORARY    EXTENSION    OF    FLEXIBLE    INTEREST 
RATE    AUTHORrtT 

•  Sec.  414.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  of  May  7. 
1968  (Public  Law  90-301).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "October  1,  1969"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "January  1.  1970'." 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 
OFFERED    BY    MR.  TEAOUE    OF    TEXAS 

Mr.  TEIAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  TEAOtrE  of  Texas:  On  page  44, 
line  24.  insert  immediately  before  the  period 
the  following:  ".  and  by  amending  the  pro- 
viso to  such  section  to  read  as  follows:  "Pro- 
vided, That  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans" 
Affairs  is  authorized,  until  October  1.  1971.  to 
establish  a  maximum  Interest  rate  for  guar- 
anteed or  Insured  loans  to  veterans  under 
chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
not  in  excess  of  such  rates  as  he  may  from 
time  to  time  find  the  loan  market  de- 
mands." '". 
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Mr.  TEAGU:  S  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  Is  the  extct  wording  of  a  bill  per- 
taining to  vJBterans'  housing  which 
passed  this  House  recently  by  a  vote  of 
200  and  something  to  20  and  something. 
What  this  a|nendment  does  is  to  per- 
mit the  present  regulation  as  far  as  vet- 
erans' housing  is  concerned  to  continue 
until  next  October  1.  By  that  time  we 
hope  that  this  matter  might  be  settled. 
Mr.  PATMAIJ.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yiel^? 

Mr.  TEAGui  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAJN.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  it  only  applies 
to  veterans'  loais? 

Mr.  TEAGUi:  of  Texas.  That  Is  cor- 
rect, and  the  reason  it  does  apply  only 
to  veterans'  loans  is  because  I  am  not 
trying  to  control  the  business  of  the 
Committee  on  Hanking  and  Currency 

Mr.  PATMAII.  Well,  let  us  see.  Why 
would  the  gentleman  want  to  advance 
the  date  a  couple  of  years  when  higher 
interest  rates  mil  be  imposed  on  the 
veterans? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  be  glad 
by  unanimous  <  onsent  to  withdraw  this 
amendment  ami  make  it  also  apply  to 
the  FHA,  if  tha  t  is  what  the  gentleman 
wants? 

Mr.  PATMAW .  I  am  not  Ulking  about 
that.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to  apply 
this  to  veterans  and  to  make  them  pay 
higher  rates  than  other  people,  that  is  up 
to  him.  But  mar  I  suggest  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  a  bi]  I  in  his  committee  to  use 
the  veterans'  triist  funds,  of  the  insur- 
ance reserve,  ud  to  $5  billion  to  make 
these  loans  to  ve  ;erans. 

In  other  words,  to  make  the  veterans 
use  their  own  money  that  they  have  paid 
into  the  reserve  funds  and  get  loans  at 
6  percent.  It  occurs  to  me  that  being  a 
good  proposition,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment if  you  get  [t  adopted  will  probably 
deny  us  the  privilege  of  passing  on  that 
particular  bill. 

The  gentleman  is  obligated  to  bring  it 
up.  because  we  liad  it  here  on  the  floor 
offered  as  an  amendment.  It  was  held 
nongermane.  Th?refore.  it  could  not  be 
passed  upon  by  I  he  House.  But  the  gen- 
tleman said  heie  on  the  floor — and  I 
commend  him  for  it — that  he  was  going 
to  keep  on,  that  he  would  bring  out  a 
bill— he  expected  to.  if  he  could,  from  his 
committee — and  then  it  would  not  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

That  would  mean  that  veterans  could 
use  $5  billion  of  their  own  money  at  6 
percent  interest.  They  would  not  have  to 
pay  this  8  percent  and  10  percent  that 
the  amendment  would  require  them  to 
pay.  So  I  hope  th  ;  gentleman  will  not  in- 
sist upon  the  amendment,  and  that  he 
will  get  that  bill  out  of  his  committee  and 
bring  it  here.  It  liill  not  then  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  ord;r.  By  doing  so,  he  will 
do  the  greatest  jervice  to  the  veterans 
that  they  have  ever  had  in  the  way  of 
loans  for  any  pur]  »ose  with  a  low-interest 
rate.  I  hope  the  g«  ntleman  will  do  that. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  o :  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  insist  on  my  amendment.  The  rea- 
son for  the  amerdment  is  to  keep  vet- 
erans' interest  mtes  from  going  to  a 
mandatory  6  percent  on  January  1.  Fur- 
thermore, as  far  is  the  chairman  of  thla 
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committee  is  concerned,  everything  pos- 
sible is  going  to  be  done  to  bring  that  bill 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  fully 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment.  Ob- 
viously it  is  the  only  practical  thing  to  do 
to  continue  the  veterans'  loan  program. 
I  urge  all  Members  to  support  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Teacue)  in  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Saylor)  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mere- 
ly wish  to  say  that  I  support  very  hearti- 
ly the  position  taken  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Teacue). 
The  House  settled  this  matter,  we 
thought,  several  weeks  ago  when  we 
passed  the  bill  that  is  referred  to  in  this 
amendment.  Then  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  has  tried,  in  the  bill 
that  is  before  you  now,  to  repeal  what 
Congress  did  by  a  record  vote.  All  we  are 
doing  is  making  this  apply  to  veterans. 
We  are  not  tiying  to  tell  the  Banking 
and  Cuirency  Committee  how  to  run 
their  affairs. 

If  you  want  to  know  why  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  has  to  get  into  vet- 
erans' housing,  it  is  because  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  years  ago  re- 
fused to  get  into  it.  That  is  the  reason  we 
got  in. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  heartily  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  see  no  alternative  to  the  course 
of  action  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  taken  in  the  light  of  the  action  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, although  I  happen  to  be  a  member 
of  that  committee.  I  regret  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman's  amendment  does  not  in- 
clude FHA.  I  would  like  to  inform  him 
that  the  situation  of  the  nonveteran 
home  buyer  is  as  bad  as  that  for  the 
veteran.  I  would  hope  the  gentleman 
would  support  an  amendment  which  I 
intend  to  offer  after  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  adopted.  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  put  FHA  under  the  same  type  of 
extension,  a  1 -year  extension. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Is  the  bill  providing  for 
use  of  the  $5  billion  Veterans'  Trust  Fund 
or  the  Reserve  Fund  of  insurance  in  com- 
mittee now?  Is  It  being  actively  con- 
sidered? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Let  me  tell  the 
gentleman  the  exact  status  of  that  bill. 
In  the  Housing  Subcommittee  it  was 
voted  5  to  4  to  lay  the  bill  aside  until  we 
had  further  conferences  with  the  admin- 
istration. We  have  had  meetings  with  the 
administration.  We  had  expected  to  have 
an  answer  before  this,  which  we  have  not. 


I,  as  chairman,  have  written  the  admin- 
istration and  reminded  them  that  they 
were  going  to  give  us  an  answer.  So  at 
the  moment  I  Eim  waiting  for  an  answer 
from  them  before  going  back  to  the  sub- 
committee for  another  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
see  that  it  makes  any  sense  to  require 
the  veterans  to  pay  more  and  more  in- 
terest when  they  have  $7  billion  in  a 
reserve  fund  that  should  be  invested  in 
mortgages  on  their  own  homes.  It  is 
about  the  best  investment  you  could  have 
on  earth. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Te.\cue)  is  to  be  commended  for  present- 
ing a  bill  to  do  that  very  thing — to  use 
$5  billion  of  that  fund — and  that  would 
really  help  all  the  veterans  who  are  eligi- 
ble to  get  these  loans. 

Furthermore,  they  would  get  them  for 
at  least  6  percent  and  not  over  that,  be- 
cause the  fund  now  is  not  getting  6  per- 
cent on  the  average.  It  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  fund,  the  veterans'  insur- 
ance fund,  to  get  as  much  as  6  percent. 
That  would  solve  this  situation  100  per- 
cent. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
sincere.  He  told  us  before  that  he  is  wait- 
ing on  a  favorable  reply  or  a  reply  from 
the  administration  and  he  has  not  re- 
ceived it.  That  was  a  good  while  ago. 
Now  that  he  has  not  received  a  reply,  I 
think  he  would  be  justified  in  going  on 
and  presenting  that  bill  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  so  that  we  could  do  the 
veterans  of  this  country  a  great  favor  by 
letting  them  have  housing  loans  at  6 
percent  interest  from  their  own  reserve 
fund  that  they  paid  in  themselves  to 
build  up. 

How  could  we  have  a  fairer  way  than 
by  letting  the  veterans  borrow  their  own 
money  for  the  purpose  of  building  their 
own  homes  and  getting  a  reduced  rate 
of  interest?  If  we  defeat  this  amend- 
ment the  gentleman  has  offered,  I  be- 
lieve that  will  spur  him  on  to  bring  that 
bill  out.  I  believe  the  House  will  pass 
it   almost   unanimously — possibly   there 
would  be  a  few  against  it,  but  not  many. 
So  \V2  have  the  solution  within  our 
grasp.  If  we  want  to  take  advantage  of 
it,  we  should  defeat  this  amendment,  and 
let  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Tea- 
cue,  know  we  want  that  bill  to  come  out 
of  his  committee,  and  we  want  it  quickly, 
so  we  can  set  aside  $5  billion  of  that  in- 
surance reserve  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
making  loans  to  veterans  at  6  percent. 
I  believe  that  would  get  something  done. 
I  do  not  know  who  the  gentlemen  are 
who  are  holding  up  the  bill,  but  I  hope 
they  will  give  this  consideration.  It  is 
not  treating  the  veterans  right  to  single 
them  out  for  an  increase  in  their  loan 
rates.  We  are  jumping  the  gun  on  that 
right  now,  and  we  will  do  it  for  2  years. 
The    veterans    will    be    the    only    ones 
guaranteed    to    get    a    higher    rate   of 
interest. 

If   interest   rates   would   bring   more 
money  into  the  housing  market,  whether 


for  veterans  or  not,  I  possibly  would  not 
mind  increasing  the  Interest  rates,  but 
we  have  tried  it,  and  that  will  not  bring 
more  money  Into  the  market.  We  know 
it.  So  why  should  we  pay  more  and  more 
interest  when  it  will  not  get  any  more 
opportunities  for  them  to  acquire  homes 
by  purchase  at  lower  rates  of  interest? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  if  the  veterans'  fund  is 
depleted,  if  the  participation  certificates 
liave  been  issued  against  the  fund  and 
the  money  is  gone,  where  will  the  Gov- 
ernment get  the  money  to  replenish  the 
reserve  fund  except  on  the  market? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  asking  a  good  question.  I  com- 
mend him.  It  shows  he  is  thinking  as 
much  about  the  situation  as  I  am. 

There  is  money  flowing  into  that  fund 
every  day,  and  they  could  certainly  make 
the  loans  against  the  money  coming  in, 
and  they  could  dispose  of  the  paper  they 
have,  but  now  they  could  tomorrow 
morning  if  the  NSLI  bill  were  law,  com- 
mence taking  this  paper  and  making 
loans  to  veterans  at  6-percent  interest, 
which  is  liigher  than  the  fund  has  got- 
ten in  the  past.  This  would  help  the  vet- 
eran out  of  lus  insurance  reserve  fund 
and  it  would  help  the  veteran  who  wants 
to  borrow  some  of  his  own  money  to  buy 
a  home  at  6-percent  interest. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chair- 
man is  aware  that  his  administration  in 
the  last  few  years  has  completely  de- 
pleted that  veterans'  fund  by  borrowing 
against  it.  There  is  not  a  dime  in  that 
fund,  and  the  chairman  is  misleading 
this  body  by  saying  there  is  $7  bilUon 
available.  There  is  not. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chaitman,  how  can 
the  gentleman  gripe  about  that  when  he 
is  doing  that  right  now  in  his  party?  It 
is  just  changing  the  shots.  We  are  trying 
to  change  it  so  they  will  now,  imme- 
diately, take  the  money,  when  it  comes 
in,  for  veterans'  housing.  It  can  be  done. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  done. 
So  let  us  take  a  constructive  and  helpful 
step  and  not  charge  the  veterans  8  per- 
cent or  10-percent  Interest  when  we  do 
not  have  to  do  it. 

We  have  the  money  they  can  borrow, 
that  they  paid  in  themselves,  and  they 
can  get  it  at  6-perceni  interest,  and  it 
would  help  everybody  and  help  the  hous- 
ing market  and  help  the  country  gen- 
erally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amendment 
is  defeated  and  that  we  will  get  onto 
the  bill,  and  see  if  we  can  get  the  re- 
serve fund  set  up  and  get  the  housing 
loans  ma<Je. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

I  take  this  time  to  direct  a  question  or 
two  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Teacue  >. 

At  the  time  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, imder  the  gentleman's  leader- 
ship, brought  to  the  floor  a  few  weeks 
ago,  a  bill  which  became  Public  Law 
90-301,  did  the  testimony  before  our 
committee  in  support  of  that  legislation 
carry  the  support  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the 
DAV,  and  all  other  veterans'  organiza- 
tions? 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  correct. 
The  language  I  have  just  offered  as  an 
amendment  was  in  the  bill  we  passed, 
which  every  veterans  group  supported. 
I  cannot  believe,  with  all  due  respect  to 
my  colleague  from  Texas,  that  the  vet- 
erans groups  who  came  before  my  com- 
mittee and  testified  for  legislation  would 
do  so  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
veterans. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  might 
point  out  that  I  am  a  member  of  the 
VFW,  of  the  American  Legion,  and  a  few 
other  veterans'  organizations.  I  do  not 
recall  my  posts  ever  going  on  record  in 
favor  of  VA  interest  rates  going  up  to 
8  or  9  or  10  percent. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  did  not  ask  anyone 
whether  or  not  his  post  asked  for  interest 
rates  to  go  up.  I  just  asked  whether  the 
organizations  to  which  the  gentleman 
belongs  came  before  our  committee  and 
supported  the  legislation.  We  now  have 
testimony  that  they  did. 

I  believe  the  House  has  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  ( Mr.  Teacue  ) ,  who  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  almost  20  years 
and  who  has  never  brought  out  a  piece 
of  legislation  against  the  veterans,  who 
is  a  man  responsible  for  more  legislation 
for  veterans  than  any  other  man  or 
woman  in  the  liistory  of  the  country,  is 
right,  or  whether  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  who  repres.;nts  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  is  right. 

I  urge  all  Memt  ^rs  to  support  my  col- 
league from  Texas  (Mr.  Teacue K 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  permitted 
to  put  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
testimony  of  the  veterans  groups  con- 
cerning this  specific  amendment  I  have 
offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  that  per- 
mission will  have  to  be  .secured  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  wish 
to  inform  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  I  take  issue  with  the  leaders 
of  the  American  Legion  and  the  VFW 
and  anyone  else  who  justifies  before  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  any  type  of 
bill  or  any  type  of  measure  that  will  al- 
low the  veterans  of  this  Nation  to  be 
gouged  to  the  extent  of  8  or  9  or  10 
percent  interest.  It  is  about  time  we  had 
some  courage  in  this  House  and  put  a 
ceiling  on  these  rates,  and  that  we  not 
allow  the  veterans  of  this  Nation  to  be 
gouged  to  the  extent  that  they  are. 

I  am  not  concerned  too  much  with  the 
testimony  of  the  heads  of  the  American 
Legion  or  the  VFW  when  they  are  in 
error.  They  are  in  error  when  they  come 
in  here  and  say  an  amendment  of  this 
type,  that  will  allow  the  head  of  the 


VA  to  set  interest  rates,  when  he  knows 
nothing  about  them,  is  something  we 
should  have. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  will  take  back  my  time 
and  just  say  that  since  the  gentleman 
is  as  big  as  he  is  he  ought  to  go  to  the 
national  conventions  of  the  organiza- 
tions to  which  he  is  a  member  and  pre- 
sent resolutions,  to  see  what  happens  to 
them  when  they  get  to  the  floor  of  those 
conventions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  good  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  that  several  years  ago 
the  late  beloved  John  F.  Kennedy  took 
the  American  Legion  on  because  of  their 
failure  to  support  the  veterans  on  a 
proper  housing  bill. 

There  is  a  need  for  courage  here.  I  say 
that  the  American  Legion  or  the  VFW, 
when  they  favor  any  bill  that  allows  the 
gouging  of  veterans  with  interest  rates 
up  to  8  or  9  or  10  percent,  are  wrong, 
and  those  leaders  are  not  speaking  for 
the  rank  and  file  veterans  of  this 
country. 

With  this  amendment  that  was  offered 
here,  if  they  would  come  in  with  a  ceil- 
ing on  the  rates,  there  might  be  some 
justification  for  it. 

However,  to  allow  the  floodgates  to 
open  is  something  else.  We  have  had  the 
experience  of  the  past  2  years,  and  now 
the  banks  in  this  country  that  have  no 
need  for  raising  these  rates  are  looking 
to  the  guaranteed  loans  of  veterans  that 
are  guaranteed  by  this  Government. 
They  are  going  to  gouge  them  to  the  ex- 
tent of  8.5.  9,  or  9.5  percent,  and  even 
up  to  a  10-percent  interest  rate. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  am  curi- 
ous to  know  where  you  can  borrow  money 
at  4,  5,  or  6  percent  these  days.  We  are 
talking  about  guaranteed  insured  loans. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, gave  you  that  answer.  Let  us  make 
these  GI  national  life  insurance  funds 
available  to  the  veterans  and  let  them 
borrow  it  at  rates  not  exceeding  6  per- 
cent per  annum. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  That  is 
another  proposition.  In  the  meantime, 
we  must  have  a  guaranteed  insured  in- 
terest loan  program,  and  the  only  way  we 
can  do  it  is  to  authorize  the  director  to 
set  such  rates  at  .such  rates  where  money 
can  be  borrowed.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
where that  you  can  borrow  money  at  6 
percent. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  No,  and 
you  will  never  be  able  to  as  long  as  you 
let  the  banks  get  away  with  what  they 
are  doing  today.  They  are  repeating  the 
same  mistake  that  they  made  in  1929 
when  they  gouged  the  public.  That  re- 
sulted in  wholesale  foreclosures  of  homes 
by  the  banks,  and  the  banks  then  ran 
dry  of  money  and  closed.  We  had  com- 
plete chaos  in  this  country  as  a  result. 
Until  banks  face  their  responsibility,  the 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
reqi^isite  number  of  words. 
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Mr.  BROCK.  Who  wUl  they  sell  them 
to? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  people  that  want 
them. 

Mr.  BROCK.  At  3 '/a  percent  when  they 
can  buy  U.S.  Government  bonds  at  6',>. 
percent?  No  sane  person  would  buy  at  is- 
sue price,  and  they  cannot  sell  for  less. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Why  would  the  gentle- 
man get  so  heated  up  about  using  the 
money  that  is  now  coming  in?  Why  not 
use  it?  It  is  not  invested  in  anything. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  delighted  to  do 
that,  but  do  not  throw  out  this  dream 
figure  of  $7  billion  and  say  you  are  going 
to  solve  the  veterans"  housing  problem  in 
that  fashion.  Let  us  get  down  to  facts. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment testified  to  this  recently  and 
we  had  a  committee  that  went  into  it  for 
months.  The  first  question  asked  was, 
would  it  get  more  money,  and  there  was 
testimony  that  it  would. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  you  keep  it  at  6  per- 
cent. Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  no  money; 
you  have  got  none.  You  are  going  to 
prevent  every  veteran  in  this  coimtry 
from  funding  his  housmg  program  and  I 
do  not  think  it  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  think  what  we  are  honestly  missing 
here  today  is  what  is  needed  to  keep  the 
interest  rates  down.  Back  in  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  the  interest  rates 
were  raised  to  4'/4  percent.  Two  years 
afterward,  it  was  raised  to  4?4  percent. 
Then  the  Veterans'  Committee  was 
asked  to  raise  it  to  6  percent.  A  short 
time  after  that  HUD  raised  the  in- 
terest rates  to  6%  percent.  I  am  sorry. 
I  meant  to  say  FHA  raised  it  to  6%  per- 
cent. Almost  immediately  after  that  HUD 
raised  it  to  7^2  percent.  Almost  immedi- 
ately after  that  the  American  Bankers 
Association  raised  the  prime  interest  rate 
to  8 ''2  percent. 

What  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
is  trying  to  do  here  today  is  what  we 
have  tried  several  times  on  this  floor  to 
do  and  that  is  to  get  a  downward  trend 
in  the  interest  rates. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  is  absolutely 
trying  to  get  a  downward  trend  in  the 
interest  rates  rather  than  a  spiral  in  in- 
terest rates,  because  they  seem  to  follow 
a  pattern.  When  you  raise  the  interest 
rate  1  percent,  then  everyone  else  after 
that  raises  their  interest  rates. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  When  I  came  here  many 
years  ago  there  was  a  very  pressing  cam- 
paign on  the  part  of  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I  to  have  an  adjustment  in 
their  pay.  Some  called  it  a  "bonus"  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  make  it  appear 
imfavorable  to  the  people.  There  was  a 
bUl  which  I  introduced  calling  for  $3  5 
bUlion,  H.R.  1.  to  pay  that  debt  in  full 
because  they  needed  the  purchasing 
power  all  over  the  Nation  and  because 
the  debt  should  have  been  paid.  I  could 
not  get  consideration  of  the  House  to  put 


a  petition  on  the  Speaker's  desk  under 
the  rules.  If  145  Members  had  signed  it 
the  bill  would  have  been  brought  out  for 
consideration.  I  got  nearly  145  signatures 
and  that  figure  was  raised  to  218  and  we 
went  ahead  and  got  that. 

We  did  that  four  times.  That  bill 
passed.  Every  veteran  in  this  Nation 
on  June  15,  1S36,  received  a  letter  from 
Uncle  Sam  including  a  bond  for  the 
amount  that  he  was  entitled  to,  the 
average  amount.  $1,015.  He  could' take 
those  bonds — and  everyone  of  them  re- 
ceived them  on  the  same  day  from  the 
Post  OfHce  or  from  the  rural  carrier 
at  the  general  delivery  window— and 
they  all  got  their  money,  $3,700,000  000 
less  the  amount  that  had  been  borrowed 
which,  of  course,  the  veterans  did  not 
like  because  they  did  not  borrow  that 
much  because  the  interest  rates  weie 
high.  They  were  all  paid  off.  And  four 
times  by  the  petition  of  the  American 
Legion.  I  attended  the  American  Legion 
convention  and  the  veterans  them- 
selves would,  of  course,  endorse  it.  But 
the  American  Legion  leaders  who  are 
good  people  and  endorse  many  good 
things  would  not  endorse  it  and  it  kept 
them  from  being  paid  for  years  and 
years. 

Finally,  it  was  vetoed  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  we  passed  it  over  his  veto 
here  in  the  House  and  it  was  sent  to 
the  Senate.  It  lacked  eight  votes  of 
passing.  But  the  next  year  we  passed 
it  without  any  trouble,  with  the  help 
of  the  people.  I  do  not  accept  just  the 
leadership  of  the  American  Legion  on 
this.  I  would  insist  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague),  let  us  settle 
it  here  now  and  tell  the  other  body  by 
defeating  this  amendment  that  we  want 
to  get  that  bill  out  of  committee  and 
bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House  here 
and  let  us  vote  on  it.  Let  it  be  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  set  up  a  $5  billion  fund  out 
of  the  $7  billion  they  have  and  let  the 
veterans  borrow  their  own  money  to 
buy  their  own  homes  at  reasonable  in- 
terest rates. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Teague). 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 
OrPERED   BY    MB.    BROCK    OF  TENNESSEE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Brock:  On  page  44,  line  24. 
strike  out  "'January  1.  1970""  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "'October  1.  1971"  ". 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
need  much  time  on  this.  It  is  simply  a 
restatement  of  the  past  debate.  We  suc- 
cessfully amended  the  law  to  extend  the 
provision  for  VA  loans  for  another  year. 

I  am  suggesting  that  there  should  be 
no  differential.  There  never  has  his- 
torically been  any  differential  between 
the  VA  and  the  FHA.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  better  part  not  only  of  valor  but 
of  judgment  to  extend  this  provision  to 
the  average  homeowrfer  as  well  as  to  the 
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veteran  and  apply  it  to  FHA  loans  as 
well  as  to  veterans'  loans. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
give  as  his  reason  that  we  should  raise 
the  FHA  loans  for  all  of  the  people  be- 
cause we  are  raising  it  on  veterans? 

Mr.  BROCK.  No,  I  do  not,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  give  as  my  reason  the  same  reason 
I  gave  in  supporting  the  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  . 
If  we  do  not  amend  this  law  today,  then 
there  is  not  going  to  be  any  money  for 
any  person  at  any  rate.  I  am  not  advo- 
cating an  increase  in  interest  rates.  The 
chairman  knows  me  better  than  that.  I 
am  simply  saying  that  we  want  some 
money  available  for  homebuilding  in  this 
country — and  there  is  not  any  today.  If 
the  gentleman  has  his  way,  if  we  follow 
his  way,  if  the  ceiling  is  held  as  of  the 
first  of  the  year  there  is  not  going  to  be 
any  money  available  to  the  average  home 
buyer.  I  do  not  think  that  is  fair. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman  ad- 
vise me  of  any  evidence,  documentary  or 
otherwise,  that  would  j  ustif y  your  saying 
or  us  in  believing  that  if  interest  rates  are 
raised,  you  will  get  more  money.  The  evi- 
dence is  that  raising  rates  will  not  get 
more  money. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  chairman  and  I 
have  had  an  argimient  going  back  7 
years  about  interest  rates,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  need  to  repeat  our  difference 
in  philosophy  at  this  time.  I  am  not 
advocating  an  increase  in  interest  rates, 
as  the  chairman  knows  full  well.  I  am 
merely  saying  that  the  market  deter- 
mines what  the  supply  of  money  is.  If 
we  put  on  a  false  celling  which  prohibits 
money  from  becoming  available  to  the 
average  home  purchaser,  where  does  he 
go?  What  right  do  you  have  to  shut  off 
his  efforts?  If  he  wants  to  pay  the  4 
percent  and  can  get  it,  more  power  to 
him.  If  he  wants  a  mortgage  and  is 
willing  to  pay  7  percent  and  can  get 
money  at  that  rate,  is  that  not  his  right 
of  choice?  By  what  right  do  you  have 
to  say  that  the  average  American  family 
cannot  buy  a  home  because  it  does  not 
fit  some  preconceived  notion  of  yours 
about  what  interest  rates  should  be?  Who 
are  you  to  make  such  a  decision? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairmsin,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man would  certainly  agree  that  rising 
interest  rates  will  not  give  you  more 
housing. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  have  not  heard  anyone 
suggest  that. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Increasing  interest 
rates  has  a  tendency  not  to  get  more 
building  started.  It  does  in  some  respects 
have  the  tendency  to  encourage  builders 
to  go  to  the  construction  of  high-cost 
housing.  What  we  are  interested  in  here, 
as  we  pointed  out  before,  is  in  giving  the 
6  million  people  who  are  living  in  sub- 
standard homes  adequate  homes  and 
good  environment,  and  the  only  way  we 
can  do  that  is  to  get  building  construc- 


tion— builders  of  all  types — to  go  into  the 
lower-  and  moderate-income  housing 
categories.  If  they  can  make  an  equal 
profit  in  that  field,  as  they  can  in  build- 
ing for  the  rich,  certainly  we  ought  to  be 
going  in  that  direction  and  providing 
adequate  money  to  do  so.  But  you  can- 
not do  it  with  high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  not  think  the  chair- 
man, or  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, is  addressing  liimself  to  the  point 
at  hand.  I  do  not  advocate  a  raise  in  in- 
terest rates.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  we 
should  make  money  available  for  home- 
building  at  a  competitive  price  so  that 
the  average  American  can  make  up  his 
own  mind  as  to  whether  he  wants  to  buy 
or  not.  I  am  a  little  tired  in  observing 
those  who  point  their  finger  at  the  aver- 
age American  and  say,  "You  do  not  have 
the  intelligence  to  make  up  your  own 
mind."  Give  him  a  chance,  will  you?  Let 
him  have  an  opportunity  to  exercise  his 
own  free  will,  and  I  think  he  will  do  all 
right.  He  has  for  200  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  take  5  minutes.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  a  ques- 
tion. You  served  on  the  Commission  on 
Mortgage  Interest  Rates? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  And  presumably,  you 
agreed  with  the  majority  report,  because 
you  did  not  sign  the  minority  views.  But 
do  you  think  the  commission  brought 
forth  any  solution  for  the  mortgage  in- 
terest rate  problem? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  it  suggested  a 
number  of  veiT  specific  solutions.  I  think 
what  we  fail  to  recognize  is  that  interest 
rates  are  not  creatures  of  the  moment. 
They  have  been  pushed  up  by  irrespon- 
sible action  on  the  part  of  many  people 
over  many  years,  and  I  do  not  thiiik  you 
are  ever  going  to  get  interest  rates  down 
until  the  Federal  Goverrmient  quits 
spending  money  that  it  does  not  have, 
because  it  has  to  take  that  money  from 
the  free  market.  When  it  creates  a  short- 
age of  money  in  the  market,  it  drives 
the  price  of  that  money  up. 

Let  us  get  down  to  the  basics.  That  is 
where  your  interest  rates  come  in  here. 
If  we  want  to  pull  interest  rates  down, 
let  us  do  something  about  that  problem. 

We  also  suggested  many  other  spe- 
cifics, as  the  gentlewoman  knows. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  But  in  the  long  run, 
that  was  the  basis  of  the  majority  report 
of  the  commission  charged  with  study- 
ing mortgage  interest  rates:  balance  the 
budget  and  take  off  the  ceiling  on  FHA 
and  VA  loans.  This  was  their  main  sug- 
gestion. But  they  have  come  out  with 
nothing  concrete  to  make  more  mort- 
gage money  available  at  reasonable  rates 
of  interest,  and  that  is  what  we  were 
supposed  to  do  in  this  study,  the  gentle- 
man will  remember. 

Mr.  BROCK.  We  could  weU  do  that 
if  we  just  created  money.  I  am  not  sure 
it  would  be  worth  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  January  1969,  hous- 
ing starts  were  estimated  at  1.900.000  for 
the  year.  After  that  estimate  was  made, 
Mr.  Romney  raised  the  rates  three-quar- 
ters of  1  percent,  to  7.5  percent.  Did  that 
cause  housing  starts  to  increase?  It  would 
have,  if  increasing  the  interest  rates 
would  cause  more  money  to  come  into  the 
market,  but  it  did  not.  It  did  not  get  any 
more  money  into  the  housing  market. 
Housing  starts  went  down  to  1.5  million, 
recently  to  1 .3  million  and  most  recently 
it  is  estimated  they  will  go  down  to  less 
than  1  million  starts  by  the  end  of  this 
year. 

This  refutes  the  argument  that  if  we 
raise  interest  rates  we  will  get  more 
housing  started.  That  is  absolutely  ridic- 
ulous. We  know  it  and  everybody  knows 
it. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  argues  for  high  interest.  He  has 
a  right  to  do  that.  He  has  as  much  right 
to  his  opinion  as  I  have  to  mine.  But  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
the  fact  that  from  1938  to  1953  for  15 
years,  the  Democrats  under  Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  held  interest 
rates  on  long-term  Goverrunent  issues 
down  to  2.5  percent  and  below.  During  15 
years  of  the  hardest  times  in  this  Na- 
tion that  was  done.  That  shows  it  can 
be  done  if  we  want  to  do  it. 

But  commencing  in  1953,  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhow-er,  the  first  two  bond  issues 
were  sold  at  2^8  and  2V2  percent.  That 
shows  the  Democrats  delivered  the  mat- 
ter of  interest  rates  to  the  Republicans 
in  good  condition,  and  they  immediately 
commenced  raising  the  rates.  Then  for 
18  years  under  Chairman  Martin  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  it  was  raised.  It 
was  raised  because  they  said  it  would  be 
a  deterrent  to  inflation.  They  said  if  we 
raised  interest  rates  it  would  stop  infla- 
tion. 

We  know  the  opposite  is  true.  If  we 
raise  interest  rates,  the  price  of  every- 
thing is  raised,  even  of  goods  for  sale 
which  are  on  the  shelves.  That  creates 
inflation. 

On  June  9  of  this  year,  one  of  the 
Wall  Street  banks  announced  the  prime 
rate  would  go  up  to  8.5  percent.  Tliat  is 
the  rate  which  CJeneral  Electric  and  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  IBM  pay,  but  that  is  not 
the  rate  other  people  have  to  pay.  They 
pay  much  higher  rates.  The  prime  rate 
was  raised  to  8.5  percent,  an  increase  of 
one  whole  point.  Do  Members  know  how 
much  that  raise  cost,  going  from  7.5  to 
8.5  percent?  Never  before  was  it  raised 
by  more  than  one-quarter  percent  at  one 
time,  except  once,  when  it  was  raised  by 
one-half,  but  this  time  they  raised  it  by 
one  point. 

The  entire  debt  structure  of  this  Na- 
tion was  affected.  The  public  and  pri- 
vate debt  amounts  to  more  than  a  trillion 
five  hundred  billion  dollars.  If  we  pay 
the  interest  at  the  increased  rate,  that  1 
percent  on  the  debt,  we  will  pay  $15  bil- 
lion every  year  on  account  of  that  inter- 
est rate  increase  to  8.5  percent  on  June  9. 

Do  Members  know  how  much  that  will 
amount  to?  Every  family  In  this  coun- 
try— and  there  are  about  55  million 
families — will  have  to  pay  its  share  of 
that  $15  billion  a  year  increase.  We 
should  be  looking  after  those  families  and 
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not  working  against  them.  They  will  have 
to  pay  several  hundred  dollars  each  this 
year  and  each  year  hereafter  to  pay 
their  share  of  thiit  $15  billion  a  year  in- 
crease. That  Is  nqt  justice. 

That  Is  gougliig  the  people.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BtTKKE),  lior  using  the  phrase. 
"Gouging  the  paople."  That  is  gouging 
in  a  way  that  re$lly  puts  this  coimtry  In 
Jeopardy.  It  just  j  should  not  be  done. 

I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  gei^tleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Brock),  sl^ould  be  defeated.  The 
gentleman's  onljj  claim  for  It  is  in  a 
logical  way  that] we  are  raising  the  in- 
terest for  the  veterans  so  we  should  raise 
It  for  the  others,  loo.  I  do  not  think  that 
Is  a  good  argument. 

We  must  tell  tht  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tkague),  and  others  on  the  Veter- 
ans' Committee.  <hat  we  want  that  bill  to 
use  NSLIC  funds  for  veterans'  housing 
to  come  out  on  the  floor  at  once — at 
once — at  once.     I 

That  bill  wou)d  set  aside  $5  billion 
of  the  veterans'  oi^n  reserve  money  which 
they  pali-ki  themselves.  We  can  use  that 
moRey  a»-they  get  more  money  in  for 
the  purpose  of  flermitting  the  veterans 
to  purchase  theii  homes.  These  are  the 
veterans  who  werit  to  war  and  bared  their 
breasts  to  the  enemy's  bullets. 

Our  veterans  aire  entitled  to  a  square 
deal.  We  can  give  them  a  square  deal  by 
letting  them  bonpw  their  own  money  at 
6  percent  instead  of  charging  the  exorbi- 
tant and  usurious  rate  of  9  or  10  percent. 

I  hope  the  anjendment  will  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  DEL  CLA\ 
rise  in  support  of 

Mr.     Chairmai 
chairman  of  our  | 
distort  the  amer 
terest  rate  debatd. 

The  gentleman]  from  Tennessee  has  no 
intention  of  increfesing  interest  rates,  any 
more  than  did  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <  Mr.  Teague  ) ,  when  he  offered  the 
amendment  whicn  we  passed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment — and 
the  gentleman  wtho  offered  it  can  cer- 
tainly correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — it  would 
merely  extend  the  present  authority  of 
the  Secretary  for  1  year,  making  this 
authority  coterm^ous  with  the  provision 
passed  in  the  amjendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas]  (Mr.  Teague),  for  the 
Btration. 
fort  nor  intention   to 


^SON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

the  amendment. 

imfortunately     the 

:ommittee  has  tried  to 

Iment  into  a  high  in- 


Veterans'  Admir 
There   is  no 


raise  interest  rates.  None  of  us  wants  to 


raise  rates.  Wha 
tending  authoritjj 
We  are  not  for  1 
When  the  chai 
referred  to  a  poir 
a  previous  Demc 
a  Republican  ac 


we  are  doing  is  ex- 


ligh  interest  rates, 
rman  of  the  committee 
of  delivery  made  from 
^ratic  administration  to 
inistration,  he  could 
not  have  meant  the  latest  delivery  of  the 
Democrats  to  the  Republicans.  I  believe 
we  had  an  altogether  different  situation 
from  the  one  which  was  described  by  the 
chairman.  We  had  high  interest  rates 
then.  We  had  th«  high  cost  of  money  last 
January,  just  as  tjoday. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yijeld? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAJWSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  peorgia. 


Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  just  want  to  make 
an  observation. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  my  chair- 
man, has  tried  to  make  this  a  partisan 
issue. 

First,  let  me  point  out  that  I  person- 
ally supported  the  previous  administra- 
tion in  its  request  that  we  remove  the 
ceiling  for  interest  rates  on  FHA  loans. 
That  move  was  not  made  by  the  previous 
administration  because  the  previous  ad- 
ministration liked  high  interest  rates. 
Nobody  likes  high  interest  rates.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock  ) ,  does  not  like  high  interest  rates. 

This  move  by  the  previoios  adminis- 
tration, which  I  supported,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  recognition  of  the  economic 
facts  of  life;  that  is.  if  money  is  to  be 
made  available  to  that  money  market,  we 
have  to  pay  the  going  rate  of  interest. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

This  amendment  merely  extends  what 
was  done  in  the  previous  administration 
for  1  more  year. 

I  believe  the  gentleman's  amendment 
should  be  passed. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  want 
to  make  another  observation.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  has  been  a  misunder- 
standing in  connection  with  the  spon- 
sorship of  this  bill.  My  name  was  placed 
on  it  as  a  sponsor,  without  my  permission. 
I  was  not  and  have  not  yet  been  con- 
tacted to  join  in  the  sponsorship  of  the 
bill  personally.  Because  I  did  not  object 
nor  protest  the  reporting  of  the  bill  in  the 
subcommittee  or  the  full  committee,  my 
support  must  have  been  assumed.  That 
assumption  was  erroneously  made. 

There  are  a  number  of  provisions  in 
the  bill  with  which  I  do  not  agree.  I  do 
not  always  favor  all  the  provisions  of  an 
omnibus  bill,  and  certainly  there  are 
some  sections  of  this  bill  which  do  not 
warrant  my  support.  It  may  be  that  I 
will  have  to  vote  against  it. 

However,  there  are  other  sections  that 
represent  the  type  of  housing  provisions 
we  should  continue;  FHA,  housing  for 
the  elderly  and  the  handicapped,  GNMA, 
FNMA,  and  the  extension  of  other  pro- 
grams that  have  been  successful.  There 
are  others,  however,  such  as  rent  supple- 
ments, interest  subsidy,  the  public  hous- 
ing expansion  of  contributions  in  this 
bill  that  do  not  warrant  the  support  of 
the  committee. 

In  connection  with  the  specific  amend- 
ment before  us,  it  certainly  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Committee,  and  I  hope 
every  Member  will  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  70,  noes 
61. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Brock  and 
Mr.  Patmaw. 

The  Conunittee  again  divided;  and 
the  tellers  reported  that  there  were — 
ayes  82,  noes  71. 


So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
recurs  on  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was   agreed   to. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
13827,  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1969. 

The  Federal  Government's  announced 
homebuilding  goal  is  26  million  housing 
units  in  the  next  decade,  and  the  con- 
gressional mandate  calls  for  2.7  million 
housing  starts  annually  to  meet  this 
goal.  Last  year  there  were  approximately 
1.5  miUion  starts.  This  year,  current 
trends  would  suggest  we  may  not  even 
achieve  1  million  starts.  Thus,  it  is  ob- 
vious that,  rather  than  forging  ahead 
boldly  to  meet  this  Nation's  critical 
housing  shortage,  we  are  falling  seriously 
behind.  In  fact,  as  we  approach  calen- 
dar 1970,  we  find  that  we  are  already 
facing  a  national  deficit  of  some  2.9  mil- 
lion housing  starts. 

This  basic  legislation  which  is  now  be- 
fore us  is  a  1-year  bill  which  strives  to 
continue  and  extend  the  Nation's  home- 
building  program.  Among  its  most  wor- 
thy provisions,  in  my  judgment,  are  the 
extension  of  FHA  mortgage  insuring  au- 
thority, improvements  in  rural  housing 
programs  that  are  desperately  needed, 
and  an  important  new  provision  to  the 
existing  flood  insurance  program  to 
make  this  protection  more  widely  and 
more  promptly  available. 

At  a  time  when  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry and  the  home-buying  public  are 
faced  with  the  highest  Interest  rates  in 
a  centiUT  and  a  grossly  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  mortgage  credit,  this  legislation 
has  special  meaning  for  my  congres- 
sional district;  an  area  that  is  not  only 
especially  hard  hit  by  the  homebuild- 
ing slump  and  the  present  tight  money 
crimch,  but  one  which  is  heavily  de- 
pendent on  the  forest  products  industry. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  par- 
ticularly enthusiastic  about  Operation 
Breakthrough,  introduced  as  an  amend- 
ment to  this  act  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson),  which  would 
accelerate  and  facilitate  the  use  of  im- 
proved technology  and  materials  in  the 
homebuilding  market,  including  the  use 
of  prefabricated  units  and  products  in 
federally  assisted  housing  projects.  Cer- 
tainly, this  amendment  is  in  keeping 
with  the  1966  Housing  Act  wherein  the 
Congress  is  on  record  as  strongly  endors- 
ing the  promotion,  acceptance  and  ap- 
plication of  new  technology  and  tech- 
niques in  order  to  reduce  costs,  improve 
quality  and  increase  the  production  of 
housing  units. 

Operation  Breakthrough  is  a  bold,  new 
program  to  provide  low-cost  high-qaal- 
ity  housing  on  a  volume  basis. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  dynamic 
thinking,  new  innovations,  and  improved 
techniques  were  needed  to  meet  this  Na- 
tion's housing  goal  and  its  commitment 
to  the  housing  needs  of  the  American 
people,  that  time  is  now. 

I  share  the  concern  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  over  the  situation  which  has 
developed  with  regard  to  the  neighbor- 
hood development  program.  As  a  result 


of  a  funding  freeze  Imposed  on  HUD 
programs  since  April  30  of  this  year, 
many  cities  are  now  losing  non-cash  lo- 
cal grant-in-aid  credits.  Now,  with  many 
of  these  credits  having  reached  their  3- 
year  maturity  and  expiration  date,  I 
strongly  endorse  and  support  the  provi- 
sion in  this  act  which  extends  non-cash 
credits  from  3  to  4  years.  This  will  have 
the  effect  of  providing  a  much-needed 
breathing  spell  for  cities  such  as  Napa, 
Calif.,  that  are  trying  to  help  themselves, 
and  I  feel  very  strongly  that  such  cities 
must  be  given  every  opportunity  to  do 
so  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  I 
believe  passage  of  this  vital  legislation  to 
be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  Nation,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  it  favor- 
ably in  light  of  the  critical  housing  short- 
age that  now  confronts  the  country. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  we  are  considering  HJl. 
13827,  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1969,  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
a  speech  delivered  on  this  subject  by  the 
distinguished  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Honorable  James  H.  J.  Tate.  He  spoke 
before  the  National  Association  of  Hous- 
ing and  Redevelopment  Officials  at  Bal 
Harbour.  Pla.,  on  October  14,  1969: 
Remarks    by     Mayor    James    H.    J.    Tate, 

National    Association    or    Housing    and 

Redevelopment    Oiticials,    Bal    Harbour, 

Pla.,  October  14,  1969 

I  am  very  happy  to  Join  you  today  in  the 
attempt  to  find  clarity  and  unity  In  the 
overwhelming  national  problem  of  housing — 
the  task  of  providing  decent  homes  for  the 
vast  American  public.  Of  course  I  am  most 
familiar  with  the  housing  and  development 
programs  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  I  do 
believe  that  my  city's  efforts  in  this  field  have 
had  a  profound  Unfiuence  on  the  national 
scene. 

To  begin  with,  one  of  the  cornerstones  of 
the  PhUadelphla  approach  has  been  to  de- 
velop programs  to  suit  people — not  to  move 
people  to  suit  some  artificial  criteria.  Right 
from  the  first  urban  renewal  program  for 
Philadelphia,  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
my  city  has  striven  to  minimize  relocation — 
to  deal  with  the  problems  within  the  neigh- 
borhoods on  the  scene. 

When  I  was  still  a  member  of  City  Council, 
I  supported  people-oriented  housing  pro- 
grams. I  was  distressed  then  to  see  the  ap- 
proach developing  at  the  time — of  individual 
projects  Instead  of  total  resolutions — of 
"project"  concentration  rather  than  the 
neighborhood  approach. 

Our  concentration  turned  to  the  neighbor- 
hoods, in  our  attempt  to  find  total  solutions 
for  the  communities.  We  began  to  acquire 
scattered,  vacant,  and  derelict  properties, 
and  thus  the  "used  house"  program  began 
to  shape  Itself. 

These  neglected  houses,  once  vacated,  be- 
came breeding  places  for  crime  and  disease. 
They  were  the  centers  of  rat  infestation  that 
threatened  entire  blocks  of  homes.  They  were 
sites  lor  gang  meetings,  vagrants,  and  even 
of  rapes  and  murders. 

That  is  when  we  began  our  program  to 
eliminate  derelict  properties.  I  moved  the 
thrust  from  individual  demonstration  proj- 
ects to  facing  up  to  the  whole  range,  dealing 
directly  with  the  total  housing  picture. 

When  I  found  the  usual  resistance  on  the 
Federal  level  I  went  to  Washington  to  in- 
sist on  this  new  idea  for  older  houses. 

Finally  federal  assistance  did  come 
through,  and  it  enabled  us  to  accomplish 
5,000  rehabilitations  of  neglected  vacant 
properties   In   a   two-year   period — a   record 


which    I    beUeve    was    unsurpassed    In    the 
nation.  We  still  have  40,000  to  go. 

These  rehabilitations — the  "used  house" 
program — h»ve  served  a  number  of  social 
purpKJses.  InltlaUy,  they  became  a  social 
stimulus — a  source  of  pride — for  the  entire 
block. 

Other  residents  who  were  beginning  to  ac- 
cept environmental  deterioration  as  Inevita- 
ble were  encouraged  to  undertake  their  own 
private  rehabilitation  program — to  turn  a 
fresh  face  toward  the  street.  We  have  in 
Philadelphia,  for  example  a  marvelous  phe- 
nomenon called  the  "Philadelphia  More 
Beautiful  Committee,"  which  has  orga- 
nized volunteers  of  more  than  3200  'Clean 
Blocks"  throughout  the  city. 

These  "used  homes"  are  made  available 
to  low-income  buyers,  enabling  these  fami- 
lies to  avoid  the  unfortunate  stigma  of  proj- 
ect housing. 

Thereafter,  as  the  Federal  government 
moved  toward  more  community-oriented  pro- 
grams, Philadelphia  was  well  prepared.  My 
city  In  fact,  led  all  cities  of  the  United 
States  in  the  use  of  the  tools  for  public 
housing,  urban  renewal,  and  rehabilitation 
activities,  mainly  because  we  In  Philadelphia 
had  already  commenced  many  of  these  same 
programs. 

We  are  still  moving  ahead  In  our  efforts 
to  make  decent  housing  a  reality  for  every 
Philadelphia  family. 

In  preparation  for  an  entirely  new  look 
on  housing,  Philadelphia  has  Just  adopted 
a  completely  new  Building  Code,  which  I 
believe  will  have  an  enormous  Impact  on 
our  housing  problem.  Not  only  does  the  new 
Code  open  the  way  for  using  the  newest 
construction  materials,  but  It  establishes 
new  standards  based  on  performance,  rather 
than  rigid  adherence  to  a  set  of  arbitrary 
and  obsolete  specifications. 

Citizen  involvement  Is  manifested  in  the 
fact  that  Philadelphia  has  more  than  thirty 
non-profit  housing  corporations  involved  in 
housing  rehabilitation.  These  Include  all 
manner  of  citizens  groups  united  In  hous- 
ing for  their  own  immediate  neighbor- 
hoods— the  communities  they  know  best. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  Philadelphia 
Housing  Development  Corptoratlon,  a  quasi- 
public  agency  which  administers  Its  own 
programs  of  rehabilitation  and  construction 
and  aids  other  neighborhood-based  non- 
profit housing  corporations.  More  than  forty 
percent  of  all  units  produced  in  the  entire 
nation  by  OBO-asslsted  corporations  were 
produced  by  our  own  PHDC. 

Recently  we  have  centralized  responsibil- 
ity In  our  housing  efforts.  To  give  direction 
to  our  overall  program,  first,  I  appointed  a 
Deputy  Managing  Director  for  Housing.  He  is 
Gordon  Cavanaugh,  an  active  member  of 
NAHRO.  Gordon  also  wears  two  other  hats — 
"hard  hats"  of  course.  He  is  Chairman  of  the 
Philadelphia  Housing  Authority  as  well  as 
Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Philadelphia 
Housing  Development  Corporation  of  which 
I  just  spoke. 

Gordon  deserves  a  lot  of  credit  for  our 
"scattered  site"  housing  program,  and  carried 
the  ball  on  the  local  Administration  plan 
Just  approved  by  the  City  Council  which  will 
permit  small  numbers  of  public  housing 
units  to  be  built  in  "any"  neighborhood 
throughout  the  city,  without  prior  Council- 
manic  approval. 

This  new  legislation  manifests  the  possi- 
bility of  a  great  expansion  in  public  housing, 
and  without  affecting  existing  neighbor- 
hoods. By  limiting  each  proposed  develop- 
ment to  no  more  than  ten  housing  units,  we 
can  avoid  the  adverse  effects  on  schools,  traf- 
fic, parking,  playgrounds,  and  other  facili- 
ties with  which  I  am  sure  you  are  all  so 
familiar,  and  which  are  constantly  raised  as 
arguments  sigalnst  public  housing. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  give  the  Impression 
that  we  m  Philadelphia  have  overcome  our 
housing  problem  entirely.  We  stlU  have  an 


estimated  28-thou8and  derelict  properties  In 
the  city — a  real  problem  of  Immense  propwr- 
tions. 

But  I  definitely  do  mean  that  we  are  en- 
gaged In  a  determined  fight  to  bring  decent 
housing  to  our  deserving  citizens  In  Phila- 
delphia. 

With  PHA  and  PHDC  cooperation  we  are 
now  using  the  "used  house"  approach  to 
make  homes  available  at  low  cost.  These 
private  homss  are  offered  to  public  housing 
rental  tenants  as  their  incomes  reach  beyond 
PHA  limits,  and  some  of  these  tenants  are 
now  becoming  home  owners. 

We  have  found  for  that  by  virtue  of  our 
basically  sound  housing  stock,  Philadelphia  Is 
Ideal  for  housing  rehabilitation.  The  older 
sections  of  the  clly  are  cha.racterlzed  by  block 
after  block  of  single-family  brick  row  homes, 
and  many  of  these  areas  are  now  under  re- 
habilitation, thus  producing  good  housing 
and  good  tax  ratables. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  are  determined  to 
help  people,  not  abstract  projects.  If  we 
can  effectively  restore  these  derelict  homes, 
we  can  help  communities  to  stay  alive  and 
healthy — which  is  recognized  as  the  very 
heart  of  urban  living. 

Most  people  want  to  sUy  In  their  own 
neighborhoods,  if  only  those  neighborhoods 
can  be  made  livable  and  attractive.  This  en- 
ables people  to  retain  their  neighborhood 
ties  to  schools,  churches,  and  community 
friendships,  and  local  merchants  or  stores. 

On  the  other  band,  the  precious  American 
right  to  social  mobility  must  be  preserved. 
At  a  recent  meeting  with  Secretary  Romney, 
we  dli  cussed  the  Issue  of  Integration  in  the 
subiuban  communities. 

We.  the  mayors  of  the  big  cities,  pointed 
out  to  Secretary  Romney  that  we  have  the 
problems  of  overcrowding  while  the  suburbs 
have  the  space.  The  urban  centers  have  the 
unemployment  while  the  suburbs  have  fresh 
Job  opportunities.  The  urban  centers  have 
the  poor  people  while  the  suburbs  have  the 
middle  class. 

Obviously  a  large  percentage  of  the  new 
housing  to  be  developed  In  the  next  decade 
must  be  produced  outside  the  central  cities. 
Hopefully  this  will  be  done  under  better  con- 
ceived planning  as  recommended  by  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Inter-Governmental 
Relations  with  respect  to  the  endless  subur- 
ban sprawl,  restrictive  zomng,  and  wasted 
land. 

There  Is  a  specific  need  for  the  immediate 
establishment  of  a  national  urban  policy  for 
guiding  the  location  and  character  of  future 
urbanization  involving  the  federal.  State  and 
local  governments  in  collaboration  with  the 
private  sector.  Such  a  policy  also  would  call 
for  infiuenclng  the  movement  of  jjopulatlon 
and  economic  growth  among  different  types 
of  communities  In  different  ways  so  as  to 
achieve  generally  a  greater  degree  of  popula- 
tion dispersion  within  metrojKJlltan  areas. 

Secretary  Romney  said  he  recognized  the 
problem,  and  promised  to  use  the  full  range 
of  federal  powers  to  make  these  open  spaces 
truly  open  to  all.  and  not  Just  the  affluent. 
Human  responsibilities,  he  said,  cannot  be 
contained  by  urban  boundaries.  He  sug- 
gested the  expansion  of  these  responsibili- 
ties to  the  state  and  suburban  le-els.  But. 
like  everything  else,  nothing  has  happened 
In  ten  months.  We're  still  waiting. 

I  truly  believe  that  the  vast  potential  of 
"Operation  Breakthrough"  may  become  a 
reality.  We  In  Philadelphia  have  committed 
ourselves  to  assist  this  monumental  under- 
taking In  every  way  we  can. 

"Operation  Breakthrough"  can  help  to 
fulfill  the  promlse.,of  the  1968  Housing  Act. 
and  I  am  looking  forward  to  its  implementa- 
tion. The  demand  and  the  opportunity  is 
present  "now."  I  am  hopeful  we  can  move 
ahead  without  bureaucratic  fumbling  and 
with  more  adequate  funding  by  the  Federal 
Congress  and  our  Federal  Administration. 
That's  real  unity. 
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The  cornerstont  of  Philadelphia's  housing 
and  nelghborhoqd  Improvement  programs 
has  been  to  provide  full  opportunity  to  all 
of  the  segments  o  r  our  population  for  decent 
housing  In  an  attractive  environment.  Our 
goal  Is  to  create  desirable  residential  com- 
munities throughout  the  city  so  that  there 
Is  full  and  free  ciolce  for  all  groups.  Those 
the  ghetto  should  be  given 
that  chance.  Those  who  want  to  remain  In 
tlielr  present  ne:  ghborhood  should  be  as- 
sisted In  making  their  area  attractive  and 
free  from  blight 

We  continue  to  devise  new  programs  and 
new  approaches  la  order  to  meet  these  ob- 
jectives. We  face  similar  obetacles — not 
enough  money,  a  prejudice  In  certain  areas 
against  minority  groups,  and  Insufficient 
land  areas  to  deve  op  new  housing.  Neverthe- 
less, we  contlnu<  to  advance  towards  the 
goals  and  have  miide  significant  progress 

Permit  me  in  clwlng  to  refer  to  our  strong 
presentation  to  he  National  Commission 
that  the  Bicentennial  be  observed  In  1976 
as  a  focal  point 
In  preparing  f<ir  the  Bicentennial,  we 
with  full  Involvement  of  those  in  the  slums 
and  ghettos — havn  proposed  an  Agenda  for 
Action  which  is  designed  to  eliminate  ihe 
substandard  conditions  in  these  areas  and 
to  demotistrate  t)  the  world  that  we  are 
capable  of  providi  ag  a  good  life  for  all  seg- 
ments oY_our  pof  ulatlon.  regardless  of  in 
come  or 'race. 
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proval  of  these  applications  should  be 
delayed  until  additional  funds  are  avail- 
able. Once  a  local  public  agency  certifies 
that  it  has  met  the  loan  needs  of  project 
area  residents  with  eligible  incomes,  the 
local  agency  should  be  able  to  start 
processing  over-income  applications 
without  any  further  delay. 

Guidelines  with  this  flexibility  will.  I 
am  sure,  help  to  make  the  section  312 
program  more  operable. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  dd  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flood,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bUl  (H.R.  13827)  to  amend  and  extend 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment, and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


deeply  troubled  at  the  loss  of  lives  on  both 
sides  of  the  present  conflict,  and  this  sense 
of  human  concern  Is  acutely  heightened  by 
our  unique  Christian  commitment.  We,  the 
undersigned  represent  a  significant  portion 
of  the  6,000  college  students  in  Abilene,  Texas 
who  are  convinced  that  there  Is  a  better  way 
In  prayer  and  we  have  covenanted  ourselves 
together  especially  for  this  day  October  15, 
In  a  concerted  day  of  prayer  In  your  behalf. 
Please  know  that  we  are  continually  praying 
for  your  wisdom.  Insight,  and  perception  and 
ask  the  Creator  that  He  aid  you  In  bringing 
peace  on  earth  once  again. 

Respectfully, 
Christian  Collegians  Praying  for  Peace. 


Mr.   Chairman,   I   am 
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VIETNAM    MORATORIUM 

I  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  so-called  Vietnam  moratorium 
started  last  week,  and  reportedly  to  con- 
tinue until  the  middle  of  November,  can 
have  no  other  efifect  than  grave  damage 
to  the  United  States.  At  the  minimum, 
the  publicity  these  activities  are  receiv- 
ing will  encourage  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  to  continue  and  intensify 
their  intransigence  already  demon- 
strated in  the  months  of  futile  talks  in 
Paris. 

There  are  moimtains  of  evidence  to 
indicate  that  this  vocal  minority  does 
not  speak  for  the  millions  of  silent  Amer- 
icans whose  deep  desire  for  peace  burns 
as  brightly  as  the  fires  of  our  fighting 
men's  camps  but  who  know  that  a  peace 
without  honor  and  justice  is  no  peace 
at  all. 

While  many  college  campuses  and  the 
streets  echo  the  rabble  of  the  dissenters, 
there  are  the  voices  of  the  quiet  and  the 
rational  to  give  encomagement. 

I  take  great  pride  in  the  counteraction 
to  the  so-called  moratorium,  by  a  rep- 
resentative group  of  college  students  in 
Abilene,  Tex.,  who  observed  a  special  day 
of  Prayer  for  Peace  on  October  15. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  an  exact  copy 
of  a  telegram  sent  to  the  President,  af- 
fixed with  over  1,200  signatures  of  col- 
legians in  Abilene,  signing  their  message 
as  "Christian  Collegians  Praying  for 
Peace": 

Abilene,  Tex., 
October  14,  1969. 
President  Richard  M.  Nkon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  world  citizens  who 
are  directly  a  part  of  the  struggle  for  the 
control  of  men's  minds,  and  more  particu- 
larly as  concerned  coUegiates  who  are  at- 
tempting to  interpret  the  world  events  which 
are  shaping  our  destiny,  we  have  become 
increasingly  aware  of  the  awesome  responsi- 
bUity  which  you  share  in  making  decisions 
which  directly  affect  literally  millions  of 
lives.   Naturally,   we   are  concerned;    indeed 


NARCOTICS  PENALTIES 

(Mr.  POFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  error 
to  say  that  the  Justice  Department  fa- 
vors less  punishment  for  di-ug  offenses. 
Rather,  the  Department  recommends  a 
realistic  readjustment  in  statutory  pen- 
alties which  will  achieve  more  equitable, 
more  efficient,  and  more  effective  en- 
forcement of  criminal  drug  laws. 

Statutory  penalties,  no  matter  how 
great,  seldom  deter  crime.  Convictions, 
not  statutes,  deter  crime.  Convictions 
can  best  be  achieved  by  making  the 
punishment  fit  the  crime.  This  gives 
the  law  the  credibility  it  must  have  to 
command  citizen  respect. 

The  present  drug  penalty  structure  in- 
vites citizen  disrespect.  It  is  riddled  with 
inconsistencies,  conflicts,  and  contradic- 
tions. The  penalty  for  possession  of  mari- 
juana is  a  minimum  of  2  years,  while  the 
penalty  for  possession  of  LSD  has  a  max- 
imum of  only  1  year  with  no  minimum 
whatever.  For  the  second  offense  of  pos- 
session of  marijuana,  the  penalty  is  about 
the  same  as  the  penalty  for  manslaughter 
or  sabotage.  Such  statutory  absurdities 
are  self-defeating.  The  prosecutor  is  re- 
luctant to  prosecute.  The  jury  is  reluc- 
tant to  convict.  The  judge  is  reluctant  to 
impose  the  penalty.  And  the  drug  of- 
fender gets  a  de  facto  pardon  while  so- 
ciety is  penalized. 

The  Justice  Department  has  devised 
three  new  penalty  packages  and  invited 
Congress  to  choose  the  package  it  con- 
siders most  appropriate.  While  penalties 
are  graded  differently  among  the  three 
packages,  all  three  have  certain  features 
in  common. 

First,  all  three  distinguish  among  drug 
offenders  by  types — the  user,  the  peddler, 
and  the  professional  criminal. 

Second,  all  three  penalty  packages  dis- 
tinguish between  possession  offenders  by 
types — the  user-possessor  and  the  seller- 
possessor. 

Third,  all  three  distinguish  between 
the  first  offender  and  the  repeat  offender. 
Fourth,  all  three  packages  include  a 
mandatoiy  parole  component  built  into 
every  felony  penalty  except  those  fixed 
for  the  professional  criminal,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  compel  every  felon  to  un- 
dergo a  period  of  supervised  rehabilita- 
tion before  he  is  released  to  the  streets 
again. 

I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say  which  of 
the  three  penalty  packages  is  best.  How- 
ever, whichever  package  the  Congress 
chooses  will  be  a  realistic,  hardheaded 
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improvement  over  the  present  penalty 
system  which  barks  so  loud  and  bites  so 
easy.  ^^^^^^_^^_ 

RESOLUTION  DIRECTING  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON   INTERSTATE   AND   FOR- 
EIGN    COMMERCE     TO     INVESTI- 
GATE  PRACTICES   OF   WASHING- 
TON GAS  LIGHT  CO. 
(Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  introducing  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  directing  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to 
conduct  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  practices  of  the 
Washington  Gas  Light  Co.  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  environs  in  the 
sale,  installation,  and  servicing  of  heat- 
ing and  air-conditioning  units. 

From  personal  experience,  an  installa- 
tion  they  made  in  my  home  was  the 
poorest  workmanship  I  have  ever  seen. 
Their  service  is  bad.  and  in  talking  with 
the  installers.  I  found  out  some  things 
that  lead  me  to  believe — and  I  feel  I 
have  evidence — that  there  are  a  lot  of 
tmderhanded  methods  used  between  the 
Washington  Gas  Light  Co.  and  their  con- 
tract-out installers.  I  would  also  point 
out  that  a  representative  from  the  Wash- 
ington  Gas   Light   Co..   from   whom   I 
bought  the  unit,  was  to  inform  the  com- 
pany that  I  was  to  receive  a  compact 
unit    different    from    the    monstrosity 
which  was  installed,  which  is  a  Bryant 
unit   and    which   is   practically    falling 
apart  after  just  a  short  period  of  time. 
I  would  also  want  to  bring  this  to  the 
attention  of  those  in  the  Congress  who 
are  interested,  as  I  am.  in  consumer  pro- 
tection. I  earnesUy  hope  that  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  will  in- 
vestigate these  policies  and  practices  of 
the  Washington  Gas  Light  Co.  in  the 
near  future. 

In  my  district  we  can  rely  fully  upon 
our  gas  company  and  our  power  com- 
pany and  when  we  have  dealings  with 
them  there  is  never  any  trouble  after- 
wards. So  I  single  out  the  Washington 
Gas  Light  Co.  because  throughout  the 
coimtry  other  gas  companies  are  reliable, 
but  my  personal  experience  would  Indi- 
cate that  the  Washington  Gas  Light  Co. 
is  totally  unreliable. 

When  such  an  investigation  can  be 
made  is  not  definite  at  this  time  because 
of  other  pressing  business,  but  I  am 
going  to  pul-sue  this  matter  until  the  res- 
olution I  am  introducing  today  is  heard 
by  the  full  committee  or  perhaps  by  the 
investigations  subcommittee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  When  I  spoke  previously 
on  this  matter  here  in  the  House  I  re- 
ceived numerous  calls  from  persons  who 
feel  as  I  do  about  the  shenanigans  of  the 
Washington  Gas  Light  Co.  and  the  poor 
workmanship  of  the  Bryant  units. 


ITALIAN-BORN  SALVADOR  E.  LURIA 
WINS  NOBEL  PRIZE 


(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.* 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1965, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed 
amendments  to  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  which  for  the  first  time  did 
away  with  the  discriminatory  national 
origins  quota  system. 

Four  Presidents — Truman.  Eisenhower. 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson — had  urged  that 
the  archaic  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem be  repealed  before  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  took  this  historic  ac- 
tion 4  years  ago.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
I  was  one  of  the  early  supporters  of  this 
immigration  reform  bill  which  was  en- 
acted in  the  89th  Congress. 

One  of  the  great  benefits  which  has 
accrued  to  our  country  since  the  repeal 
took  place  was  to  clear  the  backlog  of 
prospective  inunigrants  from  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  countries,  thereby  permit- 
ting the  scientists,  doctors,  professors, 
lawyers,  teachers,  nurses,  and  other  pro- 
fessional people  wishing  to  immigrate  to 
the  United  States  to  come  here  without 
encountering  lengthy  delays  because 
quota  numbers  were  unavailable. 

Immigrants,  and  the  sons  of  immi- 
grant parents,  have  made  tremendous 
contributions  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  America,  and  to  the  well-being, 
not  only  of  Americans,  but  of  all  man- 
kind. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an- 
other vivid  example  of  an  immigrant  who 
came  to  our  shores,  and  by  his  dedication 
to  his  profession,  his  hard  work,  and  his 
determination,  made  a  great  contribution 
not  only  to  man's  never-ending  fight  to 
conquer  disease,  but  to  his  adopted 
countr>'— America. 

America  is  proud  of  her  adopted  son — 
Itahan-born  Salvador  E.  Luria — of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
who  was  named  on  October  16,  along 
with  Max  Delbreuck  and  Alfred  D.  Her- 
shey,  to  jointly  receive  the  $75,00C  Nobel 
Prize  for  physiology  and  medicine  in  rec- 
ognition of  their  efforts  to  solve  the  mys- 
teries of  viruses  and  virus  diseases. 

In  armounclng  the  three  winners,  the 
Caroline  Institute  said  that  the  work  of 
the  three  researchers,  centering  on  bac- 
teriophage—a  type  of  virus  that  infects 
bacteria  rather  than  ordinary  cells— 
since  around  1940.  has  had  great  impact 
on  biology  in  general.  The  researchers 
worked  independenUy  of  each  other,  and 
Salvador  Lurla.  who  is  57  years  old. 
stated  that  he  first  was  struck  with  the 
idea  of  working  on  viruses  while  sitting 
on  a  streetcar  in  Rome  In  1938.  Professor 
Luria  was  at  his  home  in  Lexington. 
Mass..  when  he  first  learned  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  he  had  won.  The  Caroline  Institute 
referred  to  Luria.  Delbrueck.  and  Hershey 
as  the  three  leading  figures  of  bacterio- 
phage research  and  expressed  deep  t-roti- 
tude  for  their  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress,  by  making 
a  major  revision  of  our  Immigration  law 
In  1965,  has  made  It  possible  for  our 
country  and  our  people  to  benefit  from 
the  outstanding  contributions  of  many 
more  great  men  like  Professor  Luria. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  virus  research  which 
has  taken  place  as  a  result  of  the  efforts 
of  Nobel  Prize  wiimers  Luria.  Delbrueck, 
and  Hershey,  and  to  congratulate  them 
on  meriting  this  high  honor.  I  want  to 
extend  to  them  my  best  wishes  for  abun- 


dant good  health  and  continuing  success 
in  their  endeavors  in  the  years  ahead. 

At  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  would  like  to  include  an  article 
from  the  October  24,  1969,  edition  of 
Time  magazine  about  these  three  emi- 
nent biologists.  The  article  follows: 


A  Nobel  Threesome 
Dr.  Salvador  Lurla.  57.  washing  the  breaV- 
fast  dishes  in  Lexington.  Mass.,  was  incredu- 
lous when  a  neighbor  Int-errupted  to  report 
what  he  had  just  heard  ove»  the  radio.  Dr. 
Alfred  Hershey.  60.  also  was  skeptical  when 
word  reached  him  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
N.Y.  Dr.  Max  Delbrtlck,  63,  was  disgruntled; 
It  was  only  5  am.  in  Pasadena  when  a  re- 
porter called  him.  Telegrams  from  Stock- 
holm soon  confirmed  the  news.  The  three  bi- 
ologists (only  Lurla  is  an  M.D.)  had  been 
jointly  awarded  the  1969  Nobel  Prize  in 
Physiology  and  Medicine  for  their  work  be- 
tween 1940  and  1952  in  microbiology  and 
genetics.  The  three  will  divide  equally  the 
award  of  $73,000. 

All  three  of  the  blologisU  were  honored  for 
their  experiments  with  bacteriophages,  a 
group  of  viruses  that  infect  bacteria.  Scien- 
tists had  long  know  that  after  it  Invades,  a 
bacterial  cell,  a  virus  multiplies  rapidly  into 
such  great  numbers  that  the  cell  bursts, 
releasing  a  host  of  Identical  viruses  that  seek 
out  and  enter  other  cells,  where  the  process 
is  repeated.  By  studying  these  viruses,  re- 
searchers hoped  to  learn  how  more  complex 
forms  of  life  reproduce  and  pass  on  heredi- 
tary traits. 

Coat  of  Protein  DelbrUck,  who  was  born 
in  Germany,  and  Luria,  from  Italy,  met  at 
Vanderbilt  University  in  1940  and  began  to 
cooperate  In  their  studies  of  bacteriophages. 
Lurla  soon  discovered  that  mutations  (a  var- 
iation in  characteristics  from  one  generation 
to  the  next)  occurred  in  the  viruses,  and 
that  these  changes  were  passed  on  to  suc- 
ceeding generations.  Delbrilck  found  that 
the  genetic  materials  of  different  kinds  of 
viruses,  infecting  the  same  cell  sometimes 
combined,  producing  a  new  and  different 
kind  of  virus. 

Michigan-born  Hershey.  who  begar  ex- 
changing information  with  Delbrtlck  and 
Luria  in  1942.  found  more  conclusive  evi- 
dence for  the  genetic  recombination  that 
DelbrUck  had  discovered.  In  1952,  Hershey 
proved  that  the  virus,  which  consists  simply 
of  nucleic  add  (DNA)  surrounded  by  a  coat 
of  protein,  leaves  its  coat  behind  as  it  In- 
vades a  cell.  So  it  must  be  the  DNA  that 
contains  the  genetic  Infoi-matlon. 

These  and  other  discoveries  led  scientists 
to  concentrate  on  the  structure  of  the  DNA 
molecule.  The  finding  in  1953  by  James  Wat- 
son and  Francis  Crick  that  the  typical  DNA 
molecule  consists  of  a  double  helix  enabled 
scientists  to  reduce  to  relatively  simple 
chemical  terms  the  process  by  which  inher- 
ited traits  are  passed  on.  But  It  was  the 
contributions  of  Delbriick,  Lurla  and 
Hershey  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Nobel  com- 
mittee "set  the  solid  loundation  on  which 
modern  molecular  biology  rests." 

The  three  winners  are  still  actively  engaged 
in  research,  Delbriick  at  the  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  Luria  at  M.I.T.  and 
Hershey  at  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington's genetic-research  unit  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor.  Only  a  fortnight  ago.  when  the  three 
met  and  compared  notes,  none  had  any  idea 
of  the  honor  thnt  the  next  week  would 
bring. 


NOVEMBER  13  PEACE  PROTEST 
BEING   ORGANIZED   BY   PROS 

I  Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
lemarks. ) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  No- 
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Vietnamese  people  to  the  most  brutal 
bloodbath  in  man's  history. 

Sidney  Lens  and  his  followers  cannot 
understand  that  a  imllateral  withdrawal 
by  the  United  States  without  meaning- 
ful commitments  of  safety  for  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam,  would  result  in  the 
most  brutal  massacre  of  Innocent  people 
ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history. 

Mr.  Lens  continues  to  be  unable  to  un- 
derstand that  we  are  not  fighting  only 
for  a  piece  of  real  estate  known  as  South 
Vietnam.  Our  struggle  in  South  Viet- 
nam Is  a  manifestation  against  the 
global  Communist  conspiracy  which  con- 
tinues in  its  evil  design  to  take  over  all 
of  Southeast  Asia;  the  Middle  East; 
Africa,  and.  ultimately.  South  America. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  between 
now  and  November  13  we  will  be  able  to 
place  in  proper  perspective  the  role  that 
young  Americans,  with  all  of  their  Ideal- 
ism for  the  future  of  the  world,  can  play 
in  developing  an  orderly  American  for- 
eign policy  which  will  help  us  prevent 
future  wars,  but  at  the  same  time  help 
us  provide  protection  for  people  who  seek 
nothing  more  than  the  same  liberties  we 
enjoy  as  Americans. 

America  need  not  be  the  policeman  of 
the  world  but  It  must  provide  the  leader- 
ship for  victory  of  human  dignity  over 
tyramiy. 

I  call  upon  the  faculties  of  American 
universities  to  rise  to  the  great  challenges 
of  our  time  and  to  rally  their  students  to 
a  deeper  understanding  of  the  continuing 
threat  that  the  Soviet  Union  poses  to 
man's  freedom. 

I  call  upon  the  scholars  of  tills  country 
to  put  before  their  students  the  totality 
of  the  problem  and  not  to  limit  them- 
selves only  to  the  narrow  confines  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

I  call  upon  the  intellectuals  of  tills 
country  who  have  the  highest  responsi- 
bilities for  leadership  to  rally  the  forces 
of  America  toward  an  understanding 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  kept  the  world 
in  tuimoll  for  22  years  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  today  continues  its 
conspiracy  to  undermine  those  institu- 
tions which  allow  our  intellectuals  the 
grert  piivilege  of  self-expression  and  In- 
tellectual pursuits. 

I  call  upon  the  intellectuals  of  this 
country  to  look  at  Czechoslovakia  and  see 
the  t.agic  consequences  that  ensued  just 
recently  when  the  scholars  of  that  Com- 
munist-dominated counti-y  tried  to  de- 
velop greater  freedom  In  their  intellec- 
tual pursuits.  The  brutal  destruction  of 
their  efforts  by  Soviet  troops  should  be 
a  sober  lesson  to  all  of  tliose  in  this 
country  who  profess  to  cherish  Intellec- 
tual freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  rally  behind  President 
Nixon  and  to  show  a  unified  front  both 
in  this  Chamber  and  in  the  other  Cham- 
ber. Let  us  In  Congress  provide  the  lead- 
ership for  the  American  people  to  rally 
around  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces  and  the  constitutional 
President  of  the  United  States  who  has 
the  awesome  responsibility  of  leading  us 
out  of  war  and  charting  for  this  Nation 


and  this  world  a  course  of  enduring  peace 
and  freedom  for  mankind. 

We  here  in  this  Congress  ought  to  put 
aside  whatever  differences  there  might  be 
and  show  Hanoi  that  America  is  united 
behind  its  President. 

This  in  my  judgment  Is  the  most  mean- 
ingful, the  most  fruitful,  and  the  shortest 
road  to  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 


MILROW  NUCLEAR  CALIBRATION 
TEST  ON  AMCHITKA  ISLAND 


(Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ported to  this  House  on  October  6,  1969 
about  my  trip  to  Amchitka  Island  to  ob- 
serve the  Milrow  nuclear  calibration 
event  which  took  place  on  October  2.  In 
my  report  to  this  House  I  stated  that  the 
test  was  a  complete  success. 

I  have  a  report,  which  will  be  made 
public  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
this  afternoon,  on  the  first  complete  as- 
sessments of  the  results  of  the  detona- 
tion. Studies  are  continuing  and  a  final 
report  will  be  available  in  some  6  months 
or  so.  Specifically,  I  can  report  that  there 
was  very  little  damage  to  a  few  utilities 
and  hutments  near  ground  zero;  there 
was  generated  a  ripple  in  the  water  near 
the  Island  which  did  not  exceed  2  inches; 
there  was  not  experienced  the  increase  In 
seismic  activity,  as  had  been  expected; 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  appreci- 
able surface  motion  on  the  Rifle  Range 
Fault,  the  closest  known  fault  to  ground 
zero;  there  was  no  significant  damage  to 
the  ecological  systems  at  Amchitka  and 
the  surrounding  waters,  and  this  included 
trout  and  salmon,  the  king  crab  and  the 
sea  otter;  no  radiation  levels  above  back- 
ground have  been  detected. 

I  can  state  that  this  calibration  test 
Milrow,  went  as  smoothly  as  a  textbook 
laboratory  experiment.   There   are   still 
clamors  that  some  sort  of  commission 
look  into  the  AEC's  activities  and  report 
to  the  President  on  what  Is  being  accom- 
plished and  not  accomplished  in  the  un- 
derground testing  field.  Do  these  people 
really  believe  that  the  AEC    is    a    free 
agent,  that  the  AEC  unilaterally  decides 
what  will  be  done  and  then  goes  ahead 
and  does  it?  I  would  guess  that  these  peo- 
ple never  heard  of  the  budget  process.  I 
am  positive  that  they  are  not  aware  of 
reviews  the  AEC  makes  to  insure  safety. 
On  that  basis  I  would  like  to  Include 
later  In  the  Record  an  AEC  document, 
"Reviews  To  Insure  Safety  of  Nuclear 
Operations." 

I  would  like  to  point  out  there  are  two 
fuither  reviews  made  of  the  AEC's  test- 
mg  program.  The  first  is  done  by  the  so- 
called  Under  Secretary's  Committer  of 
the  National  Secui-ity  Council  which  is 
chaired  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
The  other  members  of  this  prestigious 
group  are  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Director  of  the  CIA,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  the  Chairman  of  the 
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Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the 
President's  science  adviser.  The  deliber- 
ations of  this  body  are  subject  to  further 
review  by  the  President. 

I  would  further  like  to  point  out  to 
those  who  are  unaware  of  the  govern- 
mental review  processes  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  holds  open 
and  executive  hearings  on  all  phases  of 
the  AEC's  plans  and  budget.  There  are 
other  committees  in  this  Congress  that 
hold  the  same  kind  of  hearings. 

Now  we  get  to  the  visceral  question  of 
risk  versus  benefit.  Until  such  time  as 
this  country  decides  to  stop  underground 
nuclear  testing  either  unilaterally  or  by 
treaty,  the  AEC  must  follow  a  mandate 
established  by  the  U.S.  Senate  which 
calls  for  four  safeguards  to  our  national 
security.  One  of  these  safeguards  calls 
for  an  effective  program  of  underground 
testing.  The  AEC  is  conducting  such  a 
program. 

The  sponsors  of  these  various  bills  to 
appoint  commissions  want  to  have 
studies  made  on  what  could  likely  hap- 
pen. The  AEC  makes  these  studies.  The 
weapons  laboratories  do  these  studies 
on  the  world's  best  computers  using  in- 
puts from  the  world's  greatest  experts  in 
every  discipline  Involved.  Tliese  results 
are  then  examined  by  just  about  all  the 
safety  panels  under  contract  to  the  AEC. 
But  there  comes  a  time  when  one  has  to 
fish  or  cut  bait,  when  one  must  de- 
cide when  to  stop  studying  and  go  do  it. 
This  is  what  the  AEC  has  done:  they 
built  this  test  experience  by  conducting 
four  high  yield  tests  in  Nevada.  Fault- 
less, Boxcar,  Benham,  and  Jorum.  The 
data  from  these  tests  were  analyzed  and 
it  was  stated  that  the  megaton-sized 
Milrow  test  would  provide  no  surprises 
at  Amchitka.  There  were  no  surprises 
unless  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  after 
detonation  seismic  activity  was  much 
less  than  anticipated.  This  might  be 
called  a  pleasant  surprise. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Preliminary  Report  on  Effects  of  Milrow 

Detonation.    Amchitka     Island.     Alaska, 

OCTOBEK2.  1969 

The  following  early  assessment  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Project  Milrow  nuclear  test  has 
been  complied  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's Nevada  Operations  Office.  Only 
minor  effects  have  been  observed. 

Milrow  was  detonated  4,000  feet  under  the 
surface  of  Amchitka  Island.  Alaska,  at  12:06 
p.m.  Bering  Daylight  Time,  October  2,  1969. 
The  detonation  had  an  explosive  force  of 
about  a  megaton  of  TNT  and  registered  6.6 
on  the  Rlchter  scale  as  had  been  publicly 
predicted. 

AMCHITKA   ground   MOTION   EFFECTS 

A  few  rock  slides  and  earth  slumps  oc- 
ctured  along  the  cliffs  on  the  Island.  Exami- 
nations of  the  terrain  of  the  island  have 
shown  only  minimal  damage  consisting  of 
minor  cracking  In  fill  sections  of  the  road- 
ways, sloughing  of  water  saturated  embank- 
ments, and  slight  displacements  of  some  of 
the  temporary  hutments  and  facilities.  No 
damage  resulted  to  the  airfield,  microwave 
communications  systems,  power  plant,  water 
system  (except  for  two  broken  water  pipes 
which  were  quickly  repaired),  harbor  facili- 
ties, or  permanent  camp. 

Damage   assessment   teams   reentered   the 


Amchitka  main  camp,  airport  and  Constan- 
tine  Harbor  facilities  about  two  hours  after 
the  detonation.  The  main  camp  was  reopened 
for  feeding  and  housing  services  by  8:00  p.m 
the  day  of  the  shot  and  normal  jet  air  serv- 
ice was  resumed  at  the  Amchitka  airfield  on 
the  following  day. 

The  building  near  ground  zero  In  which 
the  nuclear  device  components  and  accom- 
panying instruments  were  assembled  In  a 
50-foot  long  steel  tube  is  stUl  standing.  How- 
ever, some  siding  panels  were  Jarred  loose  as 
a  result  of  the  blast. 

As  predicted,  ground  motion  was  felt  as 
fairly  strong  by  personnel  at  the  control 
point  28  miles  from  ground  zero  on  the 
northwest  tip  of  Amchitka.  and  there  was  no 
damage.  The  ground  motion  was  barely  per- 
ceptible to  observers  on  Adak  about  200 
miles  away.  Beyond  Adak.  the  motion  wr 
only  detectable  by  sensitive  seismographs. 

Aboard  the  USS  Princeton,  the  shock 
waves  were  strongly  felt  at  about  11  seconds 
after  zero  time.  The  Princeton  was  positioned 
approximately  eight  miles  oS-shore  from  the 
NW  control  point. 

TSUNAMI — WATER  WAVE EFFECTS 

No  effects  were  measured,  other  than  a 
very  slight  ripple  not  exceeding  two  Inches, 
which  was  noted  near  the  Island. 

EARTH  TREMORS.  AFTERSHOCKS.  SUBSIDENCE 

Seismic  activity  in  the  vicinity  of  Am- 
chitka. which  had  been  expected  to  increase 
in  the  manner  of  the  many  small  after- 
shocks recorded  in  Nevada  following  under- 
ground explosions  of  similar  magnitude,  ap- 
peared to  be  about  normal  for  the  region  dur- 
ing the  several  days  following  the  Milrow 
experiment.  The  only  activity  was  the  usual 
activity  in  close  proximity  to  the  detona- 
tion point,  where  hundreds  of  tiny  tremors, 
mostly  associated  with  cavity  collapse,  were 
recorded  during  the  first  several  hours  after 
the  event.  This  activity  stopped  when  the 
broken  rock  above  the  explosion-induced 
cavity  apparently  coll.ipsed  to  the  surface 
about  37  hours  after  the  detonation. 

Further  study  will  be  made  of  the  natural 
earthquake  patterns.  Tremors  measured 
seemed  to  follow  the  pattern  of  pre-detona- 
tlon  activity,  which  is  believed  related  to 
normal  stress  release  in  this  seismic  region. 

The  surface  subsidence  as  viewed  from  the 
air  is  in  the  form  of  an  uneven  saucer- 
shaped  depression  in  the  tundra,  with  a  max- 
imum depth  of  about  20  feet  and  a  diameter 
of  many  hundreds  of  feet. 

HYDROLOGY.    GEOLOGY 

Aerial  and  ground  visual  reconnaissance 
has  indicated  no  appreciable  srrface  move- 
ment along  the  Rifle  Range  fault,  the  closest 
known  fault  to  ground  zero. 

Overpressure  results  available  from  three 
water  wells  close  to  ground  zero  showed  the 
normal  sharp  pressure  rise  as  the  seismic 
wave  passed,  following  which  the  measured 
pressures  dropped  rapidly  to  pre-shot  val- 
ues. Early  information  indicates  no  change 
in  the  level  of  the  water  table. 

Final  determination  of  the  geological  ei- 
fects  of  Milrow  must  await  the  evaluation  of 
detailed  field  observations  and  surveys. 

BIOENVIRONMENTAL    EFFECTS 

Tlie  initial  post-event  observations  verily 
predictions  that  the  Milrow  nuclear  test 
would  not  produce  significant  damage  to  the 
ecological  systems  at  Amchitka.  All  live  ani- 
mal boxes  and  holding  pens  for  test  time 
exposure  experiments  have  been  checked  and 
a  cursory  survey  has  been  made  of  the  en- 
vironments between  one-half  mile  and  five 
miles  of  surface  ground  zero  (SGZ). 

Aerial  photographs  have  been  taken  of  the 
test  site  environs  for  comparison  with  sim- 
ilar photographs  taken  before  the  detonation. 


Although  a  few  sea  stacks  (vertical  rocks) 
were  damaged,  eagles  and  other  birds  that 
inhabit  the  stacks  were  seen  perched  on  the 
stacks  about  three  hours  after  the  detona- 
tion. 

There  was  some  movement  of  timdrn.  es- 
pecially along  the  sea  cliffs. 

In  an  experiment  to  study  the  effects  of 
the  test  on  freshwater  fish,  eight  live  boxes 
containing  fish  were  located  at  various  dis- 
tances from  surface  ground  zero.  Early  ob- 
servations showed  that  the  Dolly  Varden 
trout  and  salmon  were  able  to  withstand  the 
over  pressures  produced  in  lakes  and  streams 
as  close  to  SGZ  as  one-half  mile.  However, 
a  number  of  sticklebacks  (small  fish  about 
one  to  two  Inches  In  length)  were  found  dead 
from  concussions  in   ponds  close  to  SGZ. 

Pish  and  Invertebrates.  Including  king 
crab  held  In  live  boxes  In  the  marine  environ- 
ment, were  not  affected.  Sea  otters  held  in 
a  pen  on  the  shore  about  4,500  feet  from  SGZ 
appeared  normal  and  all  ate  food  offered  four 
hours  after  the  shot.  A  few  of  these  otters 
will  be  examined  to  determine  If  they  sus- 
tained any  detectable  Internal  damages  from 
the  nuclear  test. 

The  remainder  of  the  otters  from  the 
experiments.  Including  those  in  floating  pens 
located  at  greater  distances  from  SGZ,  have 
been  moved  to  the  Constantlne  dock  pens  for 
several  days  of  observation  In  search  of  pos- 
sible delayed  effects.  One  otter  In  the  float- 
ing pen  was  found  dead — apparently  from 
handling  stresses — and  the  actual  cause  of 
death  probably  wUl  not  be  known.  An  au- 
topsy Indicated  no  evidence  of  pressure  in- 
jury. 

After  observations  of  the  live  otters  is 
completed  within  a  few  days,  they  will  be 
released  Into  their  natviral  habitat. 

RADIATION    MONITORING.    CONTAINMENT 

No  radiation  levels  above  natural  back- 
ground have  been  detected.  A  total  of  nine- 
teen continuously  operating  radiation  mon- 
itoring units  were  emplaced  in  circular  ar- 
rays about  SGZ  to  distances  of  5.000  feet. 
In  addition,  eighteen  air  sampling  units  were 
located  on  the  outer  circular  array  of  radia- 
tion instrumentation  and  no  fresh  fission  or 
activation  products  were  detected  from  these 
units. 

Tliermolumlnescent  and  film  dosimeters 
were  placed  at  strategic  locations  around  the 
island  and  were  also  issued  as  personnel 
dosimeters.  Results  from  these  detectors  are 
not  yet  available  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  there  will  be  iuiy  positive  ex- 
posures. 

Water  and  vegetation  samples  have  been 
collected  both  pre-  and  post-event  at  various 
on-lsland  locations.  Preliminary  results  in- 
dicate no  changes  in  the  pre-shot  radiation 
background  levels. 

In  summary,  no  rndlatlon  levels  above 
background  have  been  detected  to  date, 
which  is  a  positive  Indication  that  contain- 
ment was  complete.  However,  future  moni- 
toring on  Amchitka  as  well  as  throughout 
the  State  of  Alaska  could  become  compli- 
cated by  the  anticipated  f.Tllout  from  the 
recent  Chinete  atmospheric  test. 

reviews  to  insure  safety  of  nttclear 
Operations 
(By    the    U.S.    Atomic    Energy    Commls,«ion. 
Nevada  Operations  Office.  Las  Vegas,  Nev) 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  respon- 
sible for  public  safety  for  all  U.S.  nuclear 
detonations.  Within  the  continental   United 
States,  the  Commission  implements  this  re- 
sponsibility through  its  Nevada  Operations 
Office,  which  in  turn  is  directly  supported  by 
the  weapons  laboratories,  associated  govern- 
ment agencies,  specialized  contr.ictors  and 
independent  consultants. 
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Operations    Office    conducts 
reviews  which  are  necessary 
the  effects  of  nuclear  det- 
may    affect    the    safety    of 
.  We  do  not  consider  otir- 
definlng  safety  problems 
crHlble  and  practical  solutions 
For  this  reason,  recognized 
pertinent  scientific  disciplines 
disciplines  include,  but 
health  physics,  biology, 
seismology,  hydrology,  geology, 
resjx)nse  to  ground  mo- 
nies. 

effort    on    the    part    of 
and  consultants  has 
execution  of  over  300  nuclear 
th  minimal  projjerty  dam- 
cases  of  minor  personal  in- 
related  to  the  program. 
Nevada  resident  reportedly 
as  a  result  of  falling 
the  air  shock  from  a  nu- 
Mthough  corroborative  evl- 
the   coincidence   of   the 
with  his  fall  and  in  con- 
fact  that  an  injury  was  sus- 
poijtlon   of   his   claim    relating 
treatment  was   allowed 
In  another  case,  a  person 
a   falling  brick   during   an 
clear    test    In    Mississippi. 
Incurred  as  a  result  of  this 
by  the  Commission, 
the    safe   conduct   of   an 
u;^on  prediction  of  the  effects 
credible    accident    which 
that  event.  Precautionary 
to   ensure   that   public 
pr(^tected.  should  an  accident 
measures  and  documents 
of  the  test  in  order  to  take 
to  protect  life  and  property, 
to^  Improve  the  accuracy  of 
for  future  tests.  Effects 
provide  a  basis  for  settle- 
claims  and  for  pro- 
claims. A  strong  effort 
that  effects  dau  are  prop- 
made  accessible  to  the 
organizations, 
iiclear  detonation  there  are 
to  ensure  that  the  detona- 
ed  safely  and   within   the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
do  not  necessarily  Involve 
steps;  however,  unusual 
reviews   from    the   entire 
I  shows  a  listing  of  various 
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evaluate  and  assess  those 
ural  conditions  which  in- 
of  the  explosion.  Each 
l^wed  by  a  Test  Evaluation 
individuals  with  consid- 
in   nuclear    testing.    Most 
several   times.   The  or- 
furni^iing  Panel   members   are 
lientiflc  Laboratory,  Law- 
Laboratory,  Sandla  Labora- 
)f  Defense,  Air  Resources 
U.S.   Public   Health 
Independent  consultants. 


Every  aspect  of  the  event  which  might  affect 
containment  is  reviewed  by  this  Panel  as 
preparations  for  the  event  are  made.  A  de- 
tailed study  of  the  geological  features  around 
the  shot  point  is  made  by  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  and  presented  to  the  Panel.  If  there 
are  indications  of  possible  faults  or  other 
geologic  anomalies  which  may  affect  contain- 
ment, new  shot  points  are  recommended  by 
the  Panel.  A  careful  study  is  made  of  the 
drilling,  casing,  and  grouting  history  of  each 
of  the  emplacement  and  satellite  holes  to 
ensure  that  there  will  be  no  man-made  path 
to  the  surface.  The  proposed  stemming  plan 
( that  Is,  the  method  to  be  used  for  filling  the 
emplacement  and  instrument  holes)  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Test  Evaluation  Panel.  The 
same  type  of  reviews  are  made  to  assure 
containment  of  a  test  to  be  made  in  a  tunnel 
Instead  of  a  drilled  hole. 

For  selected  tests,  normallv  those  involving 
a  new  medium  of  an  off-NTS  location,  or  in 
the  yield  range  that  will  be  readily  percep- 
tible offsite  or  may  possibly  damage  critical 
onsite  structures,  or  for  cratering  and  indus- 
try-related Plowshare  tests,  or  for  other  un- 
usual situations,  an  Effects  Evaluation  Re- 
port is  prepared.  This  report  Is  reviewed  by 
experts  within  the  test  organization  and  by 
independent  panels  of  experts.  A  general  re- 
view is  made  by  a  panel  which  is  composed 
of  experts  In  the  disciplines  of  special  con- 
cern. For  some  effects,  such  as  earthquake 
phenomena  and  ground  motion  effects  upon 
structures,  a  special  panel  may  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  Effects  Evaluation  Report  is  based  upon 
the  output  of  six  Scientific  Management 
Centers  which  provide  technical  coordination 
of  NVOO  contractors  assigned  to  study 
special  effects,  e.g.,  Sandla  Laboratory  is  the 
Scientific  Management  Center  for  ground  mo- 
tion and  structural  response  supported  by 
the  Environmental  Research  Corporation  and 
the  John  A.  Blume  organization.  These  con- 
tractors provide  predictions  of  ground  motion 
and  the  response  of  structures  to  this  phe- 
nomena. The  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory, 
the  Scientific  Management  Center  for  sels- 
miclty,  Is  supported  by  participating  govern- 
ment agencies  and  contractors  such  as  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey's  Office  of  Earthquake 
Research  and  Crustal  Studies.  ESSA's  Earth- 
quake Mechanism  Laboratory.  U.S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  and  by  special  arrange- 
ments with  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. University  of  Nevada  at  Reno,  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  and 
others.  The  Centers  and  support  are  sum- 
marized In  Enclosures  IIIA  through  IIIG. 

For  selected  events,  an  Effects  Evaluation 
Scientist  is  appointed  from  one  of  the  Cen- 
ters and  a  NVOO  professional  from  the 
Effects  Evaluation  Division  is  assigned.  This 
team  prepares  a  comprehensive  effects  evalu- 
ation prediction  based  upon  output  from 
each  of  the  Centers.  This  report  Is  then  re- 
viewed by  1)  the  Centers,  for  accuracy  and 
completeness:  2)  NTS/STS  Planning  Board, 
particularly  by  its  Ground  Shock  Subcom- 
mittee: 3)  NVOO  Panel  of  Safety  Consul- 
tants: 4)  the  Test  Manager's  Staff;  5)  a 
special  panel  of  experts  if  unusual  effects  are 
Involved,  e.g.,  selsnucity  or  tsunami:  and  6) 
the  Manager,  NVOO,  and  Scientific  Advisors 
comprised  of  senior  scientists  from  the  three 
(weapons)  laboratories.  For  industry-spon- 
sored events,  e.g.,  Project  Rulison,  another 
review  is  made  by  the  NVOO  Plowshare  Ad- 
visory Group  composed  of  laboratory,  Indus- 
try, and  Department  of  Interior  representa- 
tives. 

AEC   Headquarters   staff,   and   finally   the 

Commission,  review  the  safety  of  each  event, 

and  if  they  are  satisfied,  grant  authority  for 

its  execution. 

Even  though  these  reviews  are  made  and 


every  possible  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
ensure  that  no  radioactivity  will  reach  the 
surface,  preparations  for  detonation  of  the 
device  assume  that  the  maximum  credible 
release  of  radioactivity  will  occur.  Plans  are 
made  for  the  prompt  evacuation  of  populated 
areas  on  or  off  the  site  In  the  unlikely  event 
a  release  of  radioactivity  occurs  with  unac- 
ceptable levels  of  radiation.  When  predicted 
levels  of  ground  motion  or  other  effects  indi- 
cate It  to  be  prudent,  evacuation  of  the  af- 
fected populace  Is  accomplished  prior  to  det- 
onation of  the  nuclear  device. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  places  off- 
site  radiation  monitors  in  the  downwind  di- 
rection in  order  that  full  information  may  be 
obtained  for  corrective  action  if  there  is  an 
accidental  release. 

The  Test  Manager  has  established  an  Ad- 
visory Panel  made  up  of  specialists  in  meteor- 
ology, radiation,  and  medicine  to  advise  him 
as  to  the  hazards  to  be  expected  from  each 
event.  Other  disciplines  are  added  to  the 
Panel  as  conditions  warrant.  The  Panel  chair- 
man is  a  scientist  who  is  familiar  with  the 
nuclear  device.  Umlng.  and  firing  systems 
and  program  objectives. 

Although  the  Test  Manager's  Advisory 
Panel  may  meet  several  times,  months  in 
advance,  to  discuss  specific  problems  on  dif- 
ficult or  unusual  shots,  the  Panel  always 
meets  the  day  before  the  detonation  to  hold 
a  readiness  briefing  in  which  the  control 
plans  are  reviewed.  A  weather  prediction 
for  shot  time  meteorological  conditions  is 
provided  and  a  review  is  made  of  the  prepa- 
ration for  onsite  and  offsite  safety  and  popu- 
lation control.  The  Advisory  Panel  meets 
continuously  In  the  period  immediately  prior 
to  firing  to  Insure  that  the  acceptable  con- 
dlHons  have  been  established.  If  it  Is  de- 
termined that,  with  the  maximum  credible 
accident,  the  test  can  be  safely  carried  out, 
a  recommendation  is  made  to  the  Test 
Manager  that  the  detonation  may  proceed. 
The  Test  Manager's  Advisory  Panel  also 
reviews  the  last-minute  preparation  to  en- 
sure that  requirements  of  operational  and 
safety   plans   have   been   Implemented. 

Radiation  monitoring  instruments  are  in- 
stalled and  operated  on  each  event  to  record 
the  existence  or  absence  of  radiation.  At 
shot  time,  at  least  two  airplanes — one 
equipped  with  monitoring  Instruments, 
the  other  with  sampling  equipment- 
are  air  airborne.  Samples  are  immediately 
brought  back  to  the  Southwestern  Ra- 
diological Health  Laboratory  for  analysis. 
Testing  has  been  carried  out  at  the  Ne- 
vada Test  Site  for  18  years;  underground 
detonations  for  about  12  years.  Three  or 
more  camp  sites  are  operated  constantly. 
The  largest  of  these  is  at  Mercury.  There  are 
also  camps  in  the  forward  area.  The  popu- 
lation at  these  camps  may  vary  from  500 
to  2500  people.  The  total  NTS  working  pop- 
ulation varies  from  8.500  to  10,500  people. 
Although  this  relatively  large  number  of 
people  live  and  work  within  a  few  miles  of 
ground  zero  of  even  the  largest  yield  tests, 
there  has  never  been  an  injury  among  them 
as  a  direct  result  of  a  detonation.  These 
people  are  provided  drinking  water  from 
wells  located  in  the  active  test  area;  con- 
tinuous monitoring  confirms  freedom  from 
contamination  of  this  water. 

We  are  constantly  striving  to  Improve  the 
accuracy  of  our  prediction  capabiliUes  in  all 
areas,  and  have  made  much  progress.  This 
progress  in  prediction  capability  and  con- 
tainment techniques  was  necessitated  by 
the  increased  complexity  of  experiments.  All 
those  Involved  in  the  test  program  recog- 
nize the  potential  hazards  involved  in  it,  but 
rely  with  confidence  on  a  proven  system 
based  upon  taking  those  actions  necessary 
to  protect  against  the  effecto  of  the  max- 
imum credible  accident. 
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Reviews  era  performed 


Organization 


Responsibility 


Membership 


Number  ol  times 


During 
phase! 


I,  FIELD  ORGANIZATIONS 

A.  Sponsoring  laboratory 

B.  Ground  shock  subcommittee. . . 


C.  Radioactive  effluent  subcommittee. 


D.  Scientific  management  centers. 


L  NVOO  panel  oi  safety  consultants. 


F.  Test  evaluation  panel. 


G.  Test  manager's  advisory  panel. 


H.  Nuclear  weapons  safety  program 
survey/study  groups. 


II.  AEC  HEADQUARTERS 
ORGANIZATION 


.  Review  to  determine  feasibility  of  fielding  experiment 

Advise  the  manager,  NVOO  through  the  NTS  Planning 
Board  on  ground  motion  problems  which  may  aftect 
the  NTS  or  STS  lacilities  and  programs. 

Advise  the  manager,  NVOO,  through  the  KTS  Planning 
Board  of  the  adequacy  of  NTS  radiation  measurement 
systems.  Evaluates  radiation  effluent  data  from 
nuclear  tests  and  reports  therr  hndings  through  the 
NTS  Planning  Board. 
.  Advise  the  manager,  NVOO,  through  effects  evaluation 
scientist  and  NVOO  effects  evaluation  leview.  Pro- 
vide for  continual  study  of  effects  phenomena  m 
specialized  areas.  Provide  continuing  predictions. 
Provide  technical  scope  lor  research.  Design  effects 
measurement  programs  and  provide  analysis  of  ob- 
served phenomena. 

Composed  of  eminent  scientists  in  the  fields  of  geology, 
hydrology,  rock  mechanics,  soil  mechanics,  earth- 
quake seismology,  etc  ,  to  evaluate  programs  and  pie- 
pare  safety  evaluations  for  specific  events  and  series  of 
events. 

Advises  the  manager,  NVOO.  on  the  containment  aspects 
of  proposed  nuclear  explosive  tests  Performs  periodic 
reviews  of  technical  data  and  containment  plans  to 
determine  their  adequacy  in  assuring  compliance  with 
the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

A  panel  composed  ol  experienced  advisers  who  are 
recognized  experts  on  radiation,  weather,  fallout,  and 
other  subjects.  The  panel  examines  predictions  ol  the 
effects  of  each  event  and  evaluates  field  preparations 
designed  to  minimize  predicted  hazards. 

Nuclear  safety  survey  and  study  groups  are  convened  to 
assure  that  prior  to  beginning  any  operation  involving 
atomic  weapons,  positive  measures  are  provided  to 
prevent  an  accidental  or  unauthorized  nuclear  detona- 
tion. 


Appropriate    laboratory    personnel    (LASL,    LRL,    Continuing. 

OASA,  Sandia  Lat>oratory). 
Sandia  Laboratory,  NVOO.  LASL,  LRL,  TC/DASA do 


LASL,   NVOO,   Sandia   Laboratory,   AFSWC,   LRL,  -      .do. 
AFTAC,  TC/DASA. 


USGS,  LASL,  LRL,  Sandia  Laboratoiies,  ESSA  ARl, 
Battelle  llAemorial  Institute. 


1.  II.  III. 
II. 

II. 


As  requested  by  manager, 
NVOO. 


G.  B.  Maxey,  University  of  Nevada;  L.  S.  Jacobsen, 
Calilorn'a  Institute  ol  Technology;  N.  M.  Ncwmark, 
University  of  Illinois;  D.  U.  Deere,  University  ol 
Illinois;  T.  F.  Thompson,  Geological  Engineering; 
L.  G.  von  Lossberg,  Sheppard  f  Powell  &  Asso- 
ciates; S.  D.  Wilson,  Shannon  &  Wilson,  Inc. 

NVOO,    LASL,    LRL,   Sandia    Laboratory    USPHS,    Bimonthly 
ESSAARL,  DASA. 


NVOO.   LASL,   LRL,  Sandia   Laboratory,   USFHS  .  0- 1  days  and  D-days  (or  eKk 
ESSA;ARL,  medical  consultants.  event 


I.  II.  III. 


II. 


IL 


III. 


NVOO,  SAN,  ALOO.  Sandia  Laboratory  LRL,  USL.  .  Continuing II. 


Compiles,  reviews,  and  submits  pertii>ent  event  related 
documents  to  AEC  Commissioners. 


DMA  and/or  OPNE  staff do II. 


A.  Divisions  ol  Military  Application 
and/or  Peaceful  Nuclear 
Explosives. 

B.  Division  of  Operational  Salety Reviews  safety  plans  on  special  events.      DOS  staff Asrequired II. 

C.  AEC  Commissioners Review  events  and  grant  execution  authority Commissioners Continuing.!]'!.!!!'"'"!!"!  II! 


■  Phase  I— conceptual;  phase  II— planning;  phase  III— field  execution. 


NVO  Effects  Evaluation  Progeam 

SCIENTIFIC    MANAGEMENT   RELATIONSHIP 

For  the  conduct  of  the  NVO  Effects  Evalua- 
tion Program,  the  following  organizations, 
principal  members  and  alternates  have  been 
assigned  as  scientific  managers  for  the  disci- 
plinary areas  indicated : 

Over-all  Management:  AEC  Nevada  Opera- 
tions Office.  Effects  Evaluation  Division;  Dr. 
Elwood  M.  Douthett. 

Ground  Motion.  Air  Blast.  Structural  Re- 
sponse: Sandia  Corporation.  Albuquerque. 
New  Mexico;  Dr.  Byron  F.  Murphey,  Dr.  John 
R.  Banister. 

Geology,  Hydrology:  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Denver  Federal  Center,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado; Dr.  William  S.  Twenhofel. 

Aftershock  Selsmlclty,  Product  Contami- 
nation: Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory, 
Livermore,  California;  Dr.  Harry  L.  Reynolds, 
Dr.  James  W.  Hadley. 

Tsunami.  Eyeburn:  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory,  Los  Alamos.  New  Mexico;  Dr. 
William  E.  Ogle.  Dr.  Charles  I.  Browne. 

Atmospheric  Transport,  Fallout,  Climatol- 
ogy: ESSA /Air  Resources  Laboratory,  Las 
Vegas.  Nevada;  Mr.  Philip  W.  Allen. 

Ecology:  Battelle  Memorial  Institute.  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio;  Dr.  R.  S.  Davidson. 

Sandia  Laboratories  management  area 
For  the  conduct  of  the  NVO  Effects  Evalu- 
ation program,  the  following  functional  rela- 
tionships have  been  assigned  between  Sandia 
Laboratories  and  the  NVO  Contractor/ 
Agreement  Agencies  for  the  scientific  man- 
agement of  the  Ground  Shock.  Air  Blast,  and 
Structural  Response  Programs: 

Scientific  Management:  Sandia  Laborato- 
ries, Albuquerque,  New  Mexico;  Dr.  Byron  F. 
Murphey,  Dr.  John  R.  Bannister. 

Ground     Motion     Measurements:     ESSA/ 


U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Special 
Projects  Party,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada;  Mr.  Ken- 
neth W.  King. 

Ground  Motion  Evaluation:  Environ- 
mental Research  Corporation,  Alexandria, 
Virginia;  Mr.  O.  Allen  Israelson. 

Structural  Dynamic  Effects:  John  A. 
Blume  &  Associates,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia;  r>r.  John  A.  Blume. 

Mine  and  Well  Studies:  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Denver  Mining  Research  Center,  Den- 
ver, Colorado;   Dr.  Paul  L.  Russell. 

U.S.  Geological  Survey  management  area 

For  the  conduct  of  the  NVO  Effects  Eval- 
uation Program,  the  following  functional  re- 
lationships have  been  assigned  between  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  NVO  con- 
tractors for  the  scientific  management  of 
the  Geology  and  Hydrology  Programs: 

Scientific  Management:  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  Denver,  Colorado;  Dr.  William  S. 
Twenhofel. 

Internal  Geological  Studies:  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal. Denver,  Colorado;  Dr.  William  S.  Twen- 
hofel. 

Hydrologlcal  Studies:  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey. Denver.  Colorado;  Mr.  Samuel  West. 

Ground  Water  Contamination:  Isotopes. 
Inc.,  Palo  Alto,  California:  Dr.  Paul  R. 
Fenske. 

Central  Nevada  Studies:  University  of  Ne- 
vada, Desert  Research  Institute,  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada;    Mr.  Alan  E.  Peckham. 

Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  area 
For  the  conduct  of  the  NVO  Effects  Evalu- 
ation Program,  the  following  functional  re- 
lationships have  been  assigned  between  the 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  and  the  NVO 
Contractor/Agreement  Agencies  for  the  sci- 
entific management  of  the  Aftershock  Sels- 
mlclty Program: 


Scientific  Management:  Lawrence  Radia- 
tion Lalxiratory.  Livermore.  California;  Dr. 
Harry  L.  Reynolds,  Dr.  James  W.  Hadley, 

Seismic  Measurements:  ESSA 'U.S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  Special  Projects  Party, 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada;  Mr.  Kenneth  W.  King. 
ESSA/Earthquake  Mechanisms  Laboratory, 
San  Francisco,  California;  Dr.  Donald  Tocher. 
Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Boulder,  Colorado; 
Dr.  Maurice  W.  Major. 

University  of  Nevada.  Mackay  School  of 
Mines.  Selsmologlcal  Laboratory,  Reno,  Ne- 
vada; Dr.  Alan  S.  Ryall. 

U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Denver,  Colorado; 
Mr.  Frank  A.  McKeown.  USGS  Earthquake 
Laboratory,  Menlo  Park,  California;  Dr.  John 
H.  Healy. 

California  Institute  of  Technology.  Pasa- 
dena. California;  Dr  Stewart  Smith. 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia; Dr.  Leon  Knopoff. 

Sandia  Laljoratories,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico;  Mr.  William  Perret. 

Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  manage- 
ment area 

For  the  conduct  of  the  NVO  Tamarln  Pro- 
gram, the  following  functional  relationships 
have  been  assigned  between  the  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory  and  the  NVO  contrac- 
tors for  the  Scientific  Management  of  the 
Water  Wave  Program: 

Scientific  Management:  Los  Alamos  Scien- 
tific Laboratory,  Los  Alamos.  New  Mexico: 
D.-.  V/illiam  E.  Ogle.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Browne. 

Tsunami:  Tamarln  Committee;  Dr.  Ken- 
neth H.  Olsen.  LASL.  Chairman.  A.  C  Elec- 
tronics/Defense Research  Laboratory;  Mr.  J. 
E.  McNeil,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  Tetra  Tech; 
Dr.  B.  LeMehaute.  Pasadena.  California.  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii;  Dr.  William  M.  Adams, 
Honolulu.  Hawaii. 
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Environmental  Science  Services  Administra- 
tion nanagement  area 
conduct  of  the  NVO  Effects  Eval- 
the   following    functional 
hate  been  assigned  between  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Admln- 
NVO  contractors   for  the 
of      the      Fallout 


t'le 


Ser 


For  the 
ulatton   Prograr  i 
relationships 
U.S 

istratlon  and 
scientific 
Program  ; 

Scientific 
tal  Science 
Vegas.  Nevada 

Fallout  Modeli 
Events:     ESSA 
Silver  Spring 

Radiation 
share   Events 
diction   Studies 
oratory-Las    Vep  i 
Philip  W.  Allen 

Long  Range 
Research,  Inc  , 
MacCready 


man  tgement 
Mar  agement: 


Ur. 


Ma 


U.S.  Envlronmen- 
vlces    Administration.    Las 

Philip  W.  Allen. 

Atmospheric  and  Cratering 

Air    Resources     Laboratory, 

ryland;   Dr.  Lester  Machta. 

Models,  Underground  and  Plow- 

wjeather  and   Trajectory  Pre- 

ESSA   Air   Resources   Lab- 

s.   Las   Vegas.   Nevada;    Mr. 

Itfrusion  Study:   Meteorology 
tadena,  California:  Dr.  Paul 


AI 


Battelle  Labor  ttories 


management  area 

conduct  of  the  NVO  Effects  Eval- 

the   following    functional 

e    been    assigned    between 

Laboratories     and     the 

Contractor  ^Agreement  Agencies  for  the 

of   Ecology   Manage- 


management 


Mar  agement : 


Resea  -ch 


Com  mercial 


For  the 
ulatlon   Progran 
relationships    h 
Battelle-Columbiis 
NVO 
scientific 
ment  Programs 
■  ScieanBc 
tOTles,  OMumbus 
son,  Dr   James  B 

Vegetation   an 
ground  Detonatit)ns 
vada  at  Reno, 
Nevada;  Dr.  Paul 

Ecology 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Marin©    Ecolog^' 
Bureau    of 
Washington;   Dr. 

Marine   Ecolog  r 
verslty  of  Washligt 
Fisheries 
Burgner. 

Freshwater 
slty:  Dr.  J.  N. 

Freshwater 
verslty,  Institute 
Koob. 

Geomorpfcologj 
sity.  Institute  o! 
Everett. 

Plant  Ecology 
Dr  E.  E.  C.  Clebs4h 

Avian  Ecology: 
Dr  Francis  S.  L 

Radiometric 
verslty  of  Washiilg 
Dr.  A.  H.  Seymoui 


Reseai  ch 


an  1 


COAL   MINE 
ACT 


<if 


icr 


The  SPEAKER 
previous  order 
man  from  West 
is  recognized  f< 

Mr.  HECHLEJR, 
Speaker,  when 
safety  bill  comts 
several  amendnjents 
follows : 


,\MENDMtNT  TO 
HECHLER 


I  To  protect  mine 
or  being 
ing  health  and 

On  page  19.  be 
^ert : 

"( j)  (1)  No  persi 
other  way 
be  discharged  or 
miner   or   any 
miners  by  reason 
or  representative 
retary  or  his 
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Battelle  Labora- 
Ohio;  Dr.  Richard  S.  David- 
Kirkwood. 

I   Soil   Response  to  Under- 
:    The  University  of  Ne- 
Cbllege  of  Agriculture,  Reno. 
T.  Tueller. 

Battelle    Laboratories, 
Dr.  Richard  S.  Davidson, 
and    Oceanography:    US. 
Fisheries,    Seattle, 
Bruce  McAllster. 
and   Oceanography:    Uni- 
on, Seattle,  Washington. 
Institute:     Dr.     R.     L. 


EcJlogy:    Utah   State   Univer- 
Nei.hold. 

Ecclogy:   The  Ohio  State  Unl- 
of  Polar  Studies;  Dr.  D.  D. 

The  Ohio  State  Univer- 
Polar  Studies;    Dr.   K.  R. 

University   of   Tennessee: 


Johtks  Hoplclns  University; 
Williamson. 

Elemental  Analysis:  Uni- 
ton.  Seattle.  Washington: 


HEALTH   AND   SAFETY 

i  AMENDMENTS 


pro  tempore.  Under  a 
the  House,  the  gentle- 
Virginia  <Mr.  Hechler) 
10  minutes, 
of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
ijhe  coal  mine  health  and 
up.  I  intend  to  offer 
the  text  of  which 


r.R.    ij930  OFFERED  BY   MR. 
Of     WEST    VIRGINIA 


s  against  losing  their  Jobs 
discriitinated  against  for  report- 
safety  violations) 
ween  lines  18  and  19,  In- 


n  shall  discharge  or  in  any 
dlscririinate  against  or  cause  to 
discriminated  against  any 
au  thorlzed    representative   of 
i  >f  the  fact  that  such  miner 
A)   has  notified  the  Sec- 
authorized  representative  of  any 


alleged  violation  or  danger  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 103(g)  of  this  title.  (B)  has  filed,  in- 
stituted, or  caused  to  be  instituted  any 
proceeding  under  this  Act,  or  (C)  has  testi- 
fied or  is  about  to  testify  in  any  proceeding 
resulting  from  the  administration  or  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions   of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Any  miner  or  a  representative  of 
miners  who  believes  that  he  has  been  dis- 
charged or  otherwise  discriminated  against 
by  any  person  In  violation  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  may.  within  thirty  days 
after  such  violation  occurs,  apply  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  a  review  of  such  alleged  discharge 
or  discrimination.  A  copy  of  the  application 
shall  be  sent  to  such  person  who  shall  be 
the  respondent.  Upon  receipt  of  such  appli- 
cation, the  Secretary  shall  cause  such  Inves- 
tigation to  be  made  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
Such  Investigation  shall  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  public  hearing  at  the  request 
of  any  party,  to  enable  the  parties  to  present 
Information  relating  to  such  violation.  The 
parties  shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  hearing  at  least  five 
days  prior  to  the  hearing.  Any  such  hearing 
shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to 
section  564  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

"Upon  receiving  the  report  of  such  investi- 
gation, the  Secretary  shall  make  findings  of 
fact.  If  he  finds  that  such  violation  did  oc- 
cur, he  shall  Issue  an  order  requiring  the 
person  committing  such  violation  to  take 
such  affirmative  action  to  abate  the  violation 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to  the  rehiring  or  rein- 
statement of  the  miner  or  representative  of 
miners  to  his  former  position  with  back  pay. 
If  he  finds  that  there  was  no  such  violation, 
he  shall  Issue  an  order  denying  the  applica- 
tion. Such  order  shall  Incorporate  the  Sec- 
retary's findings  therein.  Any  decision  issued 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  subject  to  judicial  review  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  106  of  this 
Act.  Violations  by  any  person  of  paragraph 
( 1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Judicial  review  and  civil  penalties  provisions 
of  this  title. 

■•(3)  Whenever  an  order  is  issued  under 
this  subsection,  at  the  request  of  the  appli- 
cant, a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  all  costs  and  expenses  (including  the  at- 
torney's fees)  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  have  been  reasonably  Incurred  by  the  ap- 
plicant for,  or  in  connection  with,  the  Insti- 
tution and  prosecution  of  such  proceedings, 
shall  be  assessed  against  the  person  commit- 
ting such  violation." 

(To  provide  criminal  penalties  for  deliberate 
violations  of  closing  orders) 
On  page  36,  line  16,  strike  '(a)". 

(To  insure  that,  whatever  the  Instrument 
used,  coal  dust  measurements  will  be  made, 
recorded,  and  analyzed  for  one  shift) 

On  page  46,  lines  6  and  22,  and  on  page  47. 
line  14,  strike,  "over  several  shifts". 

SECTION    203 

(To  allow  a  miner  who  shows  the  Incipient 
stages  of  pneumoconiosis  to  be  re-assigned 
to  an  area  where  the  coal  dust  level  is  no 
more  than  J.O  milligrams  per  cubic  meter 
of  air,  to  provide  for  autopsies  for  miners 
with  consent  of  next  of  kin  and  to  control 
the  noise  level  in  coal  mines) 
On  page  49,  line  16.  strike  all  through  the 
period  on  page  50,  line  9,  and  substitute  the 
following:    "shows  evidence  of  the  develop- 
ment of  pneumoconiosis  shall  be  assigned  by 
the  operator  for  such  period  or  periods  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  further  develop- 
ment of  such  disease,  to  work,  at  the  option 
of  the  miner,  in  any  working  section  or  other 
area  of  the  mine,  where  the  average  concen- 
tration of  respirable  dust  in  the  mine  atmos- 
phere to  which  the  miner  is  exposed  diulng 
each  shift  is  at  or  below  1.0  milligrams  of 
dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air." 

On  page  50,  between  lines  11  and  12,  insert: 
•(c)  Beginning  six  months  after  the  op- 


erative  date  of  this  title,  and  at  Intervals  of 
at  least  every  six  months  thereafter,  the 
operator  of  each  mine  shall  conduct  tests  by 
a  qualified  person  of  the  noise  level  at  the 
mine  In  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
and  certify  the  results  to  the  Secretary.  I( 
the  Secretary  determines,  based  on  such  test.s 
or  any  conducted  by  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative, that  the  standards  on  noise  pre- 
scribed under  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Con- 
tracts Act,  as  amended,  or  such  improved 
standard  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  are 
exceeded,  such  operator  shall  Immediately 
undertake  to  install  protective  devices  or 
other  means  of  protection  to  reduce  the  nolFe 
level  in  the  affected  area  of  the  mine,  except 
that  the  operator  shall  not  require  the  use 
of  any  protective  device  or  system  which  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative 
finds  will  be  hazardous  or  cause  a  hazard  to 
the  miners  In  such  mine. 

"(d)  If  the  death  of  any  active  miner 
occurs  in  any  coal  mine,  or  if  the  death  oi 
any  active  or  Inactive  miner  occurs  In  any 
other  place,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  shall  provide  that  an 
autopsy  shall  be  performed  on  such  miner, 
with  the  consent  of  his  surviving  widow  or 
if  he  has  no  such  widow,  then  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  next  of  kin.  The  results  of  such 
autopsy  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and,  with 
the  consent  of  such  survivor,  to  the  miner's 
physician  or  other  Interested  person.  Such 
autopsy  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare." 
(To  give  miners  the  right  to  sue  In  the  case 
of  mine  accidents  where  the  operator  is 
grossly  negligent) 
On  page  117.  after  line  17.  insert; 

"TITLE  IV— JUDICIAL  REMEDY 
■  Sec.  501.  Any  miner  In  a  coal  mine  subject 
to  this  Act  who  shall  suffer  personal  injury  in 
the  course  of  his  employment  as  a  result  of 
the  gross  negligence  of  the  operator,  may,  at 
his  election,  maintain  an  action  for  damages 
at  law,  with  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  against 
the  operator  of  the  coal  mine,  and  in  such 
action  all  statutes  of  the  United  States  modi- 
fying or  extending  the  common-law  right  or 
remedy  in  cases  of  personal  injury  to  railway 
employees  shall  apply;  and,  in  case  of  death 
of  any  coal  miner  as  a  result  of  any  such 
personal  injury,  the  personal  representative 
of  such  coal  miner  may  maintain  an  action 
for  damages  at  law,  with  the  right  of  trial  bv 
jury,  against  the  operator  of  the  coal  mine. 
and  in  such  action  all  statutes  of  the  United 
States  conferring  or  regulating  the  right  ot 
action  for  death  in  the  case  of  railway  em- 
ployees shall  be  applicable.  Jurisdiction  in 
such  actions  shall  be  under  the  court  of  the 
district  In  which  the  operator  resides  or  in 
which  his  principal  office  is  located.  This 
section  shall  not  preempt  any  existing  State 
statutes  or  other  provisions  of  this  Act  which 
provides  for  compensation  for  coal  miners 
Any  recovery  obtained  under  this  section 
shall  be  reduced  by  any  amounts  received 
tmd?r  such  compensation  statutes." 


REFORM    OF  THE   DRAFT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
men from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  i.s 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tl  3  Na- 
tion's Selective  Service  System  operates 
imfaiily,  unevenly,  and  uncertainly,  and 
it  needs  major  reform.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Congress  is  now  moving  to  correct 
some  of  the  major  deficiencies.  In  the  re- 
marks that  follow.  I  explain  in  more  de- 
tail my  own  views  about  the  draft. 

The  Nation  should  adopt  a  system 
which  would:  First,  induct  eligible  men 
on  the  basis  of  a  order  of  call  which  has 
been  randomly  determined;  second,  re- 
duce the  period  a  young  man  is  exposed 
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to  induction  from  7  years  to  12  months; 
third,  treat  registrants  equally  without 
discrimination  against  the  poor  and  un- 
educated; fourth,  induct  younger  men 
before  older  ones;  fifth,  make  the  admin- 
istration of  draft  laws  more  imiform; 
sixth,  enroll  men  now  rejected  for  serv- 
ice because  of  lesser  mental  and  physical 
abilities  in  programs  leading  to  their 
eventual  enlistment. 

The  basic  problem  of  the  draft  was 
phrased  by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Selective  Service  in  1967  by 
the  question:  Who  serves  when  not  all 
serve? 

President  Johnson  noted  at  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  the  report  that — 

Complete  equity  can  never  be  achieved 
when  only  some  must  be  selected  and  only 
some  must  serve. 

Although  the  problem  of  the  draft  has 
been  brought  into  sharp  focus  by  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  it  is  an  enduring  problem.  It 
is  a  major  cause  of  the  restiveness  and 
dissension  so  frequently  found  among  our 
young  people.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  find  a  method  to  procure  the 
manpower  necessary  to  assure  the  Na- 
tion's defense  under  any  circumstances, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  find  a  system 
which  functions  fairly  and  uniformly, 
with  due  regard  for  individual  rights, 
and  with  minimum  interference  in  lives 
into  which  it  intrudes. 

In  a  free  society  few  laws  are  more 
diflQcult  to  write  than  a  law  based  on 
compulsion.  Many  interests  have  to  be 
balanced,  and  the  impact  of  compulsion 
softened  where  possible.  The  law  must 
strive  for  fairness  to  all  citizens,  meet 
military  manpower  requirements,  mini- 
mize uncertainty  and  interference  with 
individual  lives,  harmonize  with  social 
and  economic  goals,  and  confonn  to  bud- 
getary and  administrative  considerations. 
It  is  a  foi-midable  challenge  to  deal  in  a 
fair  and  democratic  manner  with  classifi- 
cation and  selection  of  registrants,  quali- 
fication for  military  service,  grounds  for 
deferment  and  exemption,  procedure  of 
appeal  and  protection  of  individual 
rights,  and  the  organization  of  a  nation- 
wide system. 

I.    THE    DRAFT    IS    NECESSARY 

A  draft  system  to  provide  the  Nation 
with  adequate  manpower  in  changing 
circumstances  is  necessary.  But  increased 
efforts  must  seek  to  make  thie  armed  serv- 
ices more  attractive  and  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  more  men  and  women  to 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces,  thus  reducing 
the  number  of  men  who  must  be  involun- 
tarily called. 

A.     VOLtTNTEER     SYSTEM 

Tlie  military  services  have  placed  great 
emphasis  upon  volunteers;  they  have 
contributed  two-thirds  of  the  military 
force  since  1950.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  about  four  out  of  10 
volunteers  in  the  years  prior  to  Vietnam 
were  motivated  by  the  existence  of  the 
draft.  But  the  basic  emphasis  upon  vol- 
unteer service  is  clear. 

The  idea  that  volunteer  service  could 
eliminate  the  need  for  the  draft  alto- 
gether is  attractive.  But  the  draft  has 
been  necessary  because  the  Nation  has 
not  been  able  to  get  enough  volunteers 
to  meet  military  manpower  needs  since 
1940. 


Further  study  of  the  volunteer  system 
should  continue  and  be  supported  by 
Congress,  with  the  intention  of  ade- 
quately investigating  all  potential  alter- 
natives to  the  present  system. 

Before  the  all  volunteer  system  can  be 
accepted  three  main  objections  must  be 
met:  First,  capacity  to  meet  fluctuating 
manpower  levels;  second,  cost;  and  third, 
social  consequences. 

1.  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  MANPOWER  LEVELS 

World  conditions  change  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  military  for  manpower 
change  with  them.  An  exclusively  volun- 
tary system  could  not  meet  the  changing 
demands. 

The  Civilian  Advisory  Panel  on  Mili- 
tary Manpower  Recruitment — headed  by 
Gen.  Mark  Clark — concluded  in  its  1967 
study  that  the  volunteer  system  would 
"risk  jeopardizing  the  security  of  Amer- 
ica by  depending  on  an  uncertain  method 
of  military  manpower  procurement,  while 
abandoning  the  invaluable  flexibility  in- 
herent in  current  systems." 

The  Defense  Department,  also  in  a  1967 
study,  supported  these  sentiments,  citing 
these  qualitative  considerations:  better 
educated  entrants  would  be  apt  to  opt  for 
civilian,  employment,  medical  personnel 
could  nt3t  likely  be  induced  to  enlist,  Re- 
serve forces  would  be  both  smaller  and 
older  than  they  are  now,  and  total  en- 
listment figures  would  decrease — based 
on  the  fact  that  70  percent  of  enlistment 
were  then,  and  are  still,  draft  motivated. 

Substantiating  evidence  for  the  last 
ixiint  comes  from  a  study  of  Australia's 
volunteer  army  system — the  draft  was 
abolished  there  in  1960.  In  that  country 
in  the  early  sixties,  1.9  percent  of  the 
male  population,  age  19  to  45,  was  in  the 
military,  compared  with  6  percent  in  the 
United  States.  The  entry  pay  in  Australia 
for  privates  was  $163,  roughly  twice  that 
of  the  U.S.  recruit  in  absolute  dollars. 
Yet,  Australia  foimd  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain a  force  of  52,000  men — the  equiva- 
lent of  850,000  men  in  the  U.S.  military. 
It  had  to  reinstitute  a  draft  system  in 
1964,  when  a  decision  was  made  to  in- 
crease their  military  strength  by  25  per- 
cent. Recruitment  of  officers  under  the 
volunteer  system  was  particularly  diffi- 
cult. 

An  all-volunteer  system  just  does  not 
appear  capable  of  meeting  the  widely 
fluctuating  needs  for  manpower  dictated 
by  international  events. 

2.  COST 

An  exclusively  volunteer  system  would 
be  very  expensive,  although  the  Defense 
Department  does  not  give  any  solid 
estimate  ofJthe  cost. 

The  cost  ligures  vary  quite  widely  when 
the  volunteer  army  is  discussed.  The  De- 
fense Department,  in  1966,  estimated  a 
range  of  $4  to  $17  billion  for  a  manpower 
level  of  2.65  million.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining a  volunteer  force  at  3.3  million, 
the  current  level  in  December  1966,  was 
not  estimated  because  "maintenance  of 
such  a  force  under  current  wartime  con- 
ditions was  considered  totally  im- 
feasible." 

Dr.  Walter  Oi — Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Washington;  ex- 
Defense  analyst — made  cost  estimates 
that  were  considerably  lower  than  the 
Defense  Department's:  $4  billion  in 
peacetime,   2.7   million  men;    $8  billion 


in  wartime,  3.1  to  3.2  million  men.  Dr.  Oi 
said,  however,  that — 

If  you're  talking  about  raising  forces  from 
3  to  4.5  million  men,  then  I  say  we're  in  an 
all-out  war,  and  to  talk  about  a  voluntary 
system  here  is  academic. 

In  reaching  his  estimates.  Dr.  Oi  as- 
sumed that:  First,  each  man  has  his  price 
for  entering  the  military;  and  second, 
the  military  is  like  any  other  occupation. 
These  assumptions  are  subject  to  serious 
question. 

The  Defense  Department  has  summed 
up  the  arguments  on  costs  by  concluding 
in  its  1967  study  that  the  costs  of  at- 
tempting to  attain  an  all-volunteer  force 
would  be  very  high  and  that  the  yields 
would  be  varying  and  uncertain.  There 
is,  it  was  found,  no  "scientific  method  of 
predicting  the  precise  relationship  be- 
tween increased  pay  and  increased  re- 
cruitment in  a  dynamic  society."  I  would 
support  increased  material  and  psychic 
rewards  for  military  service,  but  I  am  not 
persuaded  that  they  can  be  sufficiently 
increased  at  an  acceptable  cost. 

3.    SOCIOPOLITICAL    RAMIFICATIONS 

Some  persons  see  unfavorable  social 
consequences  in  an  all  volunteer  force. 
Margaret  Mead,  noted  sociologist,  says 
that — 

The  substitution  of  volunteers  for  a  limited 
period,  even  if  It  were  to  provide  a  sufficient 
number  of  men,  has  the  disadvantage  of 
drawing  on  men  with  specific  typ)es  of  ch.trac- 
ter  and  temperament.  .  .  If  the  armed  serv- 
ices— through  some  sort  of  nationwide  draft — 
are  continually  faced  with  the  task  of  absoib- 
Ing  recruits  to  whom  the  military  way  of  life 
Is  basically  uncongenial,  or  even  repellent, 
there  is  a  useful  check  on  the  development 
of  a  highly  differentiated  counter-civilian 
ethos.  A  professional  army,  with  Ufe-iong 
career  commitment,  is  even  more  cut-off  from 
civilian  style  as  those  with  inappropriate 
character  can  be  cut-off  all  through  the  re- 
cruitment and  training  and  advancement 
process. 

Tli^  arguments  she  raises  demonstrate 
why  the  problems  inherent  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  system  should  be  as- 
siduously examined. 

I  do  not  contend  that  an  all  volimteer 
system  will  never  be  feasible  in  the 
United  States,  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
it  would  not  permit  sufficient  flexibility 
in  crisis.  The  Nation  must  have  the  ma- 
chinery to  produce  great  numbers  of 
men  quickly,  and  so  I  conclude  that  a 
draft  is  necessarj'.  The  concept  of  an  all- 
volunteer  force  should  continue  to  be 
studied,  but  it  remains  extremely  diffi- 
cult— though  perhaps  not  impossible — to 
maintain  an  all-volunteer  professional 
force  of  the  size  required. 

B.    UNIVERSAL    MILITARY    TRAINING 

Under  this  system  all  young  men  would 
be  required  to  enroll  at  age  18  for  a  pe- 
riod of  service  of  4  months  to  a  year. 
Proponents  of  this  system — referred  to 
as  UMT — argue  that  it  would  strengthen 
the  Nation,  inculcating  a  sense  of  disci- 
pline, civic  consciousness,  and  patriotism. 
They  see  it  as  a  solution  to  the  service 
problem  of  training,  educating  many 
Americans  who  fail  to  qualify  for  the 
service.  It  must  be  rejected,  however,  on 
three  grounds:  First,  UMT  is  geared  to 
the  age  of  mass  armies,  not  supersonic 
planes  and  nuclear  weapons,  and,  there 
is  no  military  requirement  for  It.  Second, 
the  training  cost  and  turnover  rate  would 
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be  tremendous*— men  would  be  dis- 
charged just  when  they  began  to  be  eflQ- 
cient  as  soldiers.  Third,  the  additional 
cost  in  monetary  and  budgetary  terms 
would  be  enormpus  and  far  beyond  that 
of  a  volunteer  system. 

In  sum,  UMl"  would  simply  provide 
quantity,  not  quality,  and  the  general 
public  would  no^  tolerate  having  all  men 
under  arms  witl^out  the  necessity  of  war. 

C.    NATIONAL    SERVICE 

The  alternative  of  national  service 
would  mean  cotnpulsory  service  for  all 
young  men,  andj  young  women,  in  which 
everyone  affectefl  would  serve  the  Gov- 
ernment in  either  a  military  or  a  civilian 
status.  This  deiree  of  compulsion  and 
regimentation  ofi  a  national  scale  has 
unfortunate  totalitarian  Implications, 
and  would  endanger  the  democratic 
foundation  of  oiir  society.  Its  implemen- 
tation would  provide  many  more  youths 
than  any  present  governmental  program 
could  effectively  utilize.  Moreover,  no  fair 
way  has  yet  bedn  devised  to  equate  the 
sacrifices  of  military  service  with  civilian 
service.  .. 

._II.    THE    EXISTING    SYSTEM 

The  present  d:-aft  law  expires  June  30, 
1971.  Under  it,  every  young  man  reach- 
ing 18  years  of  age  registers  with  his 
local  board.  The  board  classifies  him.  At 
the  age  of  19.  (ivery  qualified  youth  is 
placed  in  a  pool  of  maximum  eligibility, 
where  he  remains  until  his  26th  birth- 
day. Local  draf,  boards — over  4,000  of 
them — select  men  from  the  pool  for  in- 
duction on  an  o  dest-first  basis. 

If  a  young  mi,n  is  deferred  for  occu- 
pational reasons,  or  as  a  student,  he  is 
placed  bacli  into  the  maximum  eligibility 
pool  when  the  deferment  ends.  If  he  is 
already  26,  he  l^  placed  in  a  power  pri- 
ority pool  reserved  for  use  if  the  maxi- 
mum eligibility  is  exhausted.  His  eligi- 
bility in  the  power  priority  pool  runs 
until  his  35th  birihday. 

The  deficiencies  in  this  system  ai;e  nu- 
merous and  frequently  condemned,  in- 
cluding these: 


A.    REGISTRANT 


The  National 
Selective  Service 
shall — former 
eral — recognized 
"neighborly 
exists  more  in 
boards,  except 
know  the  backg 
and  the  registr 
the  members  of 

Many  local 
with  work,  most 
and  have  little 
service  that  is  sd 
and  "neighborly 
instead,  caught 
game,  dispensing 
dominate  ly 
student  defermeit 


time 


B.    LACK    OF    AD^ 

The    National 
also  noted  that  tl^ere 
for  policy  unifor 
cation  of  clear 
applied."  As  it  nfcw 
reveals  a  distinct 
tion  in  the  guida  ice 

The  result  ha; 
board  follows  its 


OCAL    BOARD    RELATIONS 


i  Advisory  Commission  on 
headed  by  Burke  Mar- 
Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
the     fact     that     the 
coilcept  of  the  local  board 
tl:  eory  than  in  fact.  Local 
n  rural   areas,   do   not 
lound  of  the  registrant, 
does  not  know  who 
1  lis  local  board  are. 
b( ards  are  overburdened 
)f  it  of  a  routine  nature, 
for  the  personalized 
essential  for  equitable 
operation.  They  are, 
ip  in  a  sterile  numbers 
decisions  that  are  pre- 
auto^iatic  in  iiatui-e,  that  is, 
expirations,  et  cetra. 


INISTRATIVE    STANDARDS 

Advisory    Commission 

was  a  "critical  need 

1  nity  through  the  appli- 

egulations  consistently 

operates,  the  system 

lack  of  standardiza- 

local  boards  receive. 

been  that  each  local 

own  inclinations  with- 


out adequate  supervision  and  direction 
from  above.  This  causes  great  conster- 
nation and  unhappiness  with  the  draft 
system. 

Under  the  operations  of  the  present 
system  there  is  a  great  difference  in  a 
young  man's  chance  of  entering  military 
service,  depending  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic considerations.  Men  with  less  than 
an  eighth  grade  education  and  Negro 
high  school  dropouts  are  not  apt  to  enter 
because  more  of  them  fail  the  examina- 
tion. Graduate  students  are  less  likely  to 
enter  because  they  get  student  defer- 
ments until  they  are  26,  become  fathers, 
or  get  occupational  deferments. 

The  local  boards  apply  a  variety  of 
standards  with  the  result  that  two  boys, 
living  in  adjoining  counties  and  in  sim- 
ilar circimistances,  will  be  treated  dif- 
ferently. Student  deferments  have  caused 
much  confusion,  and  local  boards  op- 
erating under  ambigious  guidelines,  have 
adopted  different  policies.  Some  boards 
reclassify,  others  never  do. 

This  variance  of  administrative  stand- 
ards has  led  to  the  type  of  situation  in 
which  efficiency  is  minimized  and  uni- 
formity generally  absent.  More  regis- 
trants in  New  York  City  hold  agricultural 
deferments  than  do  in  the  whole  State 
of  Nebraska,  a  state  of  affairs  that  shows 
the  urgent  need  for  administrative  re- 
form. 

C.    ORDER    OF    INDUCTION 

By  drafting  the  oldest  first,  as  required 
under  the  present  system,  the  youngest 
are  never  certain  about  their  draft  status. 
A  7-year  period  of  vulnerability,  from 
age  1£  through  25,  results,  and  it  is  most 
disruptive  and  disconcerting,  impeding 
as  it  does  long-range  planning  by  the 
young  men  involved. 

The  order  of  induction  from  oldest  to 
youngest  has  disadvantages  for  others 
as  well:  for  employers,  it  means  the  loss 
of  trained  personnel,  settled  in  their 
jobs;  for  the  Selective  Service  System, 
it  means  a  proliferation  of  deferment  ap- 
plications and  appeals;  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  it  means  older  recruits,  less 
adaptable  to  the  rigors  and  regimenta- 
tion of  military  training. 

D.    INEQUITY 

The  most  unfair,  uneven,  and  unpre- 
dictable aspect  of  the  present  system 
arises  from  the  fact  that  not  every  eli- 
gible man  must  be  called  upon  to  serve. 
It  is  intensified  when  the  number  of  men 
needed  is  relatively  small  in  relation  to 
the  numbers  available. 

Consider  these  estimates:  in  1948,  less 
than  1.2  million  male  Americans  were  18 
years  old.  Today  that  number  has  in- 
creased about  60  percent  to  almost  1.9 
million,  and  will  exceed  2  million  in  the 
1970's.  Because  of  this  population  in- 
crease, many  more  men  are  available  for 
military  duty  than  are  required.  A  dec- 
ade ago.  about  70  percent  of  the  group 
eligible  for  duty  had  to  serve  the  Armed 
Forces  to  meet  our  military  needs.  To- 
day, the  need  is  for  le-ss  than  50  percent 
and  only  about  a  third  or  less  of  this 
number  must  be  involuntarily  inducted — 
even  under  conditions  of  v;ar. 

The  danger  of  inequities  arising  in 
these  circumstances  is  great.  Only  a  ran- 
dom selection  system  whereby  each 
man — rich  or  poor,  graduate  student  or 


high  school  dropout — ^has  an  equal 
chance  of  being  selected  first,  second. 
or  not  at  all  will  alleviate  the  risk  of 
inequity. 

These  deficiencies  of  the  present  sys- 
tem have  a  real  impact  upon  the  Nation's 
youth.  Senator  Ribicoff  has  noted 
that- 
One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  Is  that  It  has  alienated  the  young  ot 
America.  •  •  •  Their  attitude  toward  the 
draft  is  one  of  alienation  from  their  nation 

The  degree  of  their  alienation  is  mani- 
fested in  statistics  like  these:  First,  as 
of  May  1969,  5.000-pliis  young  men  had 
fled  to  Canada,  Sweden,  or  other  locales 
from  which  they  could  not  be  extradited 
Second,  cases  of  draft  law  violations 
numbered  239  in  1960,  1,192  in  1968,  and 
an  estimated  3,000  in  1969.  Third,  there 
were  615  draft  law  violators  in  prison  in 
May  1969,  but  this  number  is  expected  to 
soar  soon,  what  with  all  the  cases  now  in 
the  courts.  Fourth,  finally,  in  1961,  14.- 
000  registrants  were  carried  on  the  books 
as  delinquent — those  who  failed  to  con- 
-orm  in  some  manner  with  the  present 
draft  laws — the  number  is  now  approx- 
imately 23.000. 

These  figures  are  not  apt  to  diminisli 
as  long  as  the  present  system  exists. 
There  is  no  love  lost  between  draft  board 
registrant  and  draft  law  administrator 
when  the  latter — General  Hershey — in- 
sists that  ■  in  determining  what  would 
best  serve  the  national  interest,  the  reg- 
istrant's wishes  are  not  relevant." 

These  are  only  the  more  obvious  defi- 
ciencies in  the  system  as  it  exists  today . 
others  will  be  discussed  in  the  process  of 
outlining  the  type  of  random  selection 
system  which  should  be  established. 

III.    SUPPORT    FOR    REFORM 

Reform  is  desired  by  a  vast  majority  of 
the  population,  as  recent  opinion  polls 
amply  demonstrate,  indicating  that  only 
32  percent  of  the  population  favor  con- 
tinuation of  the  draft  in  its  present  form, 
while  65  percent  advocate  a  change, 
either  to  a  lottery  or  to  a  volunteer  sys- 
tem. These  results  show  that  American 
citizens  want  a  change.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  act  constructively  and  pro- 
gressively. 

The  need  for  change  has  been  rightl.v 
recognized  by  both  Presidents  Johnson 
and  Nixon.  President  Johnson  correctly 
noted  more  than  2  years  ago  that — 

There  is  no  perfect  solution.  For  the  un- 
avoidable truth  Is  that  complete  equity  can 
never  be  achieved  when  only  some  must  be 
selected  and  only  some  must  serve.  I  have 
concluded  that  the  only  method  which  ap- 
proaches complete  fairness  is  to  establish 
a(n)  ...  impartial  random  system  of  selec- 
tion which  win  determine  the  order  of  call 
for  all  eligible  men. 

Two  years  later.  President  Nixon  sub- 
mitted draft  legislation  to  the  Congress 
which  would  reduce  the  period  of  prime 
vulnerability  for  young  Americans  from 
7  years  to  12  months,  and  which  provide 
for  a  switch  from  an  oldest-first  to  a 
youngest-first  order  of  induction  througii 
a  random  selection  system.  He  reiterated 
his  appeal  for  draft  reform  in  a  message 
to  Congress  on  October  13, 1969,  and  gave 
it  first  priority  on  his  list  of  desired  re- 
forms. 

Demand  for  reform  has  also  come  from 


the  findings  of  two  studies  initiated  by 
President  Johnson:  the  National  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Selective  Service — 
the  Marshall  Commission,  and  the  Civil- 
ian Advisory  Panel  on  Military  Man- 
power Procurement — the  Clark  panel. 
The  former  recommended  a  lottery;  the 
latter  favored  the  present  method  of  in- 
duction, but  advocated  a  change  to  the 
induction  of  the  youngest  first.  President 
Nixon  has  instituted  a  third  study — an 
Advisory  Commission  on  a  All-Volunteer 
Armed  Force. 

I  also  note  the  strong  desire  for  reform 
among  my  own  constituents.  Some  of 
them  have  expressed  their  wishes  and 
complaints : 

I  would  urge  you  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
lottery  system  over  the  present  out-dated 
system. 

I  believe  the  draft  lottery  would  be  more 
fair  to  all  concerned. 

I  favor  the  lottery  system  »  ♦  •.  I  belle-e 
that  what  is  fair  for  one  man  Is  fair  for  all 
men. 

This  period  of  waiting  to  be  drafted  is  far 
too  long. 

IV.    THE    PROPOSAL 

The  draft  needs  a  basic  law  providing 
for  tighter  administration  and  with  as- 
surances of  equal  treatment  for  those  in 
like  circumstances.  The  law  should  in- 
clude the  following  provisions: 

First.  The  youngest  men,  beginning  at 
age  19,  should  be  taken  first. 

Second.  Eligible  men  should  be  in- 
ducted by  the  order  of  call  based  on  a 
random  selection  method.  For  1  year  the 
men  in  the  pool  would  be  exposed  to 
maximum  vulnerability  to  the  draft. 
Induction  would  be  in  the  sequence  de- 
termined by  the  random  process. 

Third.  Student  and  occupational  de- 
ferments should  be  provided  at  the  Pies- 
ident's  direction,  but  student  deferments 
should  end  automatically  in  periods  of 
national  emergencies. 

The  bill  I  introduce  includes  other 
provisions  to  correct  existing  deficiencies 
of  the  present  system. 

Some  of  its  provisions  are: 

A.    RANDOM    SELECTION 

The  random  selection  system  which 
works  as  follows:  A  young  man  would 
register  with  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem immediately  upon  his  18th  birthday, 
according  to  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President.  As  soon  as 
practical  after  registration,  each  regis- 
trant would  be  examined  physically  and 
mentally  in  order  to  determine  his  suit- 
ability for  induction  for  training  and 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces.  As  soon 
as  practical  after  this  examination,  the 
Selective  Service  System  would  classify 
him.  After  classification,  the  registrant 
would  not  be  immediately  available  for 
induction  until  he  has  reached  the  age 
of  19. 

At  age  19,  the  registrant  would  enter 
the  prime  age  group  for  a  period  of  time 
not  to  exceed  12  months.  His  name 
would  be  placed  in  a  pool  of  equally  eli- 
gible registrants.  The  President  could  de- 
termine whether  he  wanted  these  pools 
created  on  a  monthly  basis,  a  semian- 
nual basis,  an  annual  basis,  or  any  other 
period  of  time. 

For  example,  if  on  a  monthly  basis: 
The  order  of  actual  induction  from 
among  this  prime  selection  group  would 


be  determined  by  random  selection.  The 
Director  of  Selective  Service  would  pub- 
lish each  month  a  list  of  numbers  cor- 
responding to  the  days  in  that  month. 
These  numbers  would  be  arranged  in  a 
random  sequence  determined  by  a  com- 
puter or  some  other  means.  The  numbers 
for  January,  in  this  example,  might  read 
11,  22,  7,  18,  and  so  on  until  all  the  num- 
bers from  1  to  31  are  listed.  The  Presi- 
dent would  be  given  the  discretion  to  de- 
termine whether  the  monthly  prime  se- 
lection group  should  be  a  national,  re- 
gional, area,  or  some  other  group. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us  con- 
sider regional  pools. 

If  a  regional  office  under  this  proposal 
had  a  quota  of  1.000  men  for  January 
it  might  have  7,000  men  eligible  for  in- 
duction. To  choose  the  1,000  it  would  re- 
fer to  the  list  published  by  the  Selective 
Service  Director  for  January.  Under  this 
example,  the  first  number  was  11.  the 
second  22.  the  third  7,  and  so  forth. 
Those  with  birthdays  on  those  dates 
would  be  chosen  until  the  quota  of  1.000 
men  had  been  reached.  Those  1,000  men 
would  then  be  inducted.  The  remaining 
6,000  men  would  not  be  called,  but  would, 
of  course,  continue  to  remain  liable  in 
the  event  of  a  national  emergency.  But 
since  they  would  not  be  called  imtil  the 
pool  of  men  in  the  following  month  had 
been  exhausted,  those  not  selected  could 
be  reasonably  certain  of  their  status  and 
make  plans  accordingly. 

Under  the  example  illustrated  above, 
the  effective  eligibility  of  a  registrant 
would  be  for  1  year,  not  the  7  years  that 
it  now  is.  As  the  registrant  grows  older, 
he  becomes  less  likely  to  be  drafted,  and 
is  better  able  to  plan  his  future  with- 
out interruption. 

The  actual  workings  of  a  yearly  lottery 
would  be  similar  to  that  described  earlier 
for  the  monthly  lottery.  A  whole  calen- 
dar year  would  be  scrambled  at  once  and 
the  people  bom  within  that  year  would 
be  ranked  accordingly. 

B.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
SYSTEM 

Area  offices  in  each  State  would  be  the 
registration  and  classification  centers. 
A  civil  service  staff,  applying  regulations 
established  '^y  the  National  Selective 
Service  headquarters,  would  classify  each 
registrant  within  the  jurisdiction  of  each 
area  office  in  a  uniform  and  impartial 
manner.  Automatic  data  processing 
equipment  "or  handling  the  vast  amounts 
of  informa'ion  involved  would  facilitate 
the  operation  of  the  system  nationally. 

Since  fairness  can  be  achieved  only 
when  there  are  ways  in  which  an  indi- 
vidual's relationship  with  a  system  can 
be  personalized,  a  major  virtue  of  the 
proposed  organization  is  that  it  would 
provide  facilities  and  avenues  for  such 
personalization.  Registrants  confused  or 
intimidated  by  the  selective  service  proc- 
ess could  visit  their  area  offices  for  a 
more  individual  treatment  of  their  reg- 
istration and  classification. 

Since  90  percent  of  the  classifications 
now  made  by  a  local  board  are  automatic, 
these  classifications  can  be  dealt  with  far 
more  economically  and  efficiently  in  cen- 
tralized area  offices.  Problems  requiring 
large  amounts  of  discretion,  such  as 
hardship  deferments  and  conscientious 
objector    classification,    would    also    be 


made  at  the  area  level.  However,  any  reg- 
istrant who  is  unhappy  about  his  indi- 
vidual treatment  could  take  his  problem 
to  an  appeal  board. 

If  the  local  boards  become  appeal 
boards,  as  I  suggest,  the  time  and  efforts 
of  local  board  members  will  be  much 
more  prudently  utilized,  because  it  is  in 
acting  on  appealc  that  their  personal 
knowledge  of  registrants  can  be  best 
devoted  to  ihe  welfare  of  the  individual. 
If  the  local  board  denies  the  registrant's 
request  for  reclassification,  he  would  be 
able  to  appeal  to  the  regional  appeal 
board,  which  would  be  the  second  stage 
of  the  appeal  process.  They  would  be 
guided  by  the  same  criteria  usee"  in  the 
area  offices.  If  the  registrant  is  still  dis- 
satisfied, he  oould  appeal  to  the  National 
Appeal  Board,  as  he  is  now  able  to  do. 

Two  other  changes  should  be  made  in 
the  organization  of  the  present  system: 
First,  the  t€rm  of  the  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Director  of  Selective  Service 
should  be  limited  to  6  years,  and  the 
holder — or  nominee — should  come  under 
the  periodic  scrutiny  of  the  Congress; 
second,  the  maximum  age  of  local  board 
members  should  be  reduced  from  75  to 
65,  thereby  insuring  that  they  are  more 
representative  of  the  communities  they 
serve. 

C.    STUDENT    DEFERMENTS 

The  issue  of  student  deferments  is  a 
very  sensitive  one.  Deferments  should 
not  become  exemptions,  as  often  hap- 
pens under  the  present  system.  A  strong 
argument  can  be  made  that  no  student 
deferments  should  be  given.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  abohshment  of  student 
deferments  would  deter  young  men  from 
going  to  college  and  interrupt  the  out- 
put of  college  trained  men  in  the  coun- 
try. Nonetheless,  education  is  essential 
to  the  improvement  of  our  society,  and 
we  cannot  risk  such  a  possibility.  Their 
elimination  would  have  a  harmful  im- 
pact on  the  educational  process  of  the 
country,  and  would  unduly  complicate 
the  officer  procurement  problem — 80 
percent  of  each  year's  crop  of  new  of- 
ficers come  from  colleges.  I,  therefore, 
favor  their  continuance,  but  not  under 
the  present  administrative  arrangement. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  criticism 
of  student  deferments  relates  more  to 
the  abuses  of  the  principle  of  deferment 
than  to  the  principle  itself.  The  proposal 
in  the  bill  I  introduce  does  not  permit 
a  deferment  to  be  converted  into  a  per- 
manent exemption  and  does  not  permit 
the  student  to  defer  himself  into  a  period 
of  tranquillity,  thus  avoiding  a  shooting 
war. 

Under  the  proposed  plan  the  President 
is  authorized  to  "provide  for  the  defer- 
ment from  training  and  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  persons  requesting  such 
deferment  who  are  satisfactorily  pursu- 
ing a  course  of  instruction  at  a  bona 
fide  college,  junior  college,  community 
college,  university,  or  similar  institu- 
tion of  learning,  or  at  a  vocational 
school,  or  who  are  enrolled  in  and  satis- 
factorily pursuing  an  apprentice  pro- 
gram or  similar  occupational  program." 
The  above  definition  of  a  "student"  is 
one  that  is  expanded  from  the  present 
interpretation. 

Student  deferments  would  continue 
until  registrant-s  reach  their  25th  birth- 
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day  or  complete  their  undei^raduate 
study.  Furthermore,  when  csMualties  In 
an  armed  conflict  reach  10  percent  of 
the  number  of  persona  Inducted  during  a 
3-month  period,  all  student  deferments 
would  end  automatically.  The  bill  allows 
students  to  postpone  their  Tulnerabllity 
to  the  draft  for  a  period  of  2  to  3  years. 
In  no  way  wopld  they  be  able  to  avoid  a 
shooting  waf  imder  the  10-percent 
clause,  and  no  other  kind  of  deferment 
would  be  avalilable  to  a  student  after  he 
completed  his  course  of  study  that  would 
not  have  been  available  when  he  was  18 
or  19  years  old.  Thus,  the  requirements 
of  equity  and  fairness  are  met,  while  at 
the  same  tinle  allowing  for  the  value 
placed  by  our;  society  on  education  and 
acquiring  vocational  skills. 

D.    OCCtrtATIONAL    DETOIMINTS 

The  Militorjr  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1£>67  authorizes  the  President  to  provide 
for  the  deferment  from  training  and 
service  in  the  Armed  forces  of  any  or  all 
categories  of  persons  whose  employment 
Is  found  to  be  necessary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  National  health,  safety,  or 
interest.  This  is  a  vital  provision  which 
«houl4_l)e  Included  in  any  subsequent 
draft  legislation. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  ad- 
ministration of  occupational  deferments 
is  quite  haphazard — witness  the  number 
of  agricultural  deferments  in  New  York 
City.  Their  administration  should  be 
more  tightly  regulated,  so  as  to  allow  only 
those  with  a  clearly  demonstrated  need 
the  privilege  of  receiving  such  a  defer- 
ment, and  sho4ld  adhere  to  uniform  na- 
tional criteria,  i 

My  bill  continues  in  substance  if  not 
in  fact  the  intent  of  previous  legislation 
on  this  issue.  Itistates  that — 

Nothing  hereli  shall  be  comtrued  to  pro- 
hibit the  Presidjent,  xmder  such  rules  and 
regulaUonj  as  He  may  prescribe,  from  es- 
tablishing a  sep»jate  and  distinct  selecUon 
system  for  persons  found  by  him  to  have 
special  skills  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense. 

B.  midHT  TO  cotmsEL 

It  is  a  confuspd,  frightening,  and  gen- 
erally disturbing  experience  for  a  young 
man  when  he  appears  before  his  draft 
board.  Many  times,  because  of  ignorance 
of  the  draft  lawf  and/or  stage  fright,  the 
registrant  does:  not  adequately  present 
his  case,  with  consequences  that  are  un- 
desirable. To  alleviate  this  situation,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  registrant  have  the 
right  to  be  represented  by  counsel  to 
insure  that  the  Registrant  has  full  imder- 
standing  of  the  Proceedings  and  that  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  occurs.  The  reg- 
istrant should  tJso  have  the  right  to  ap- 
pear in  person  ^>efore  regional  and  area 
offices,  as  well  I  as  before  local  appeal 
boards.  My  billl  would  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  all  the  procedures  just 
mentioned. 
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The  Wn  I  introduce  would  continue  to 
provide  for  the  selection  of  aliens  who 
remain  In  the  United  States  for  over  1 
year  and  who  do  not  otherwise  qualify 
for  deferment  or  exemption.  It  allows  an 
alien  who  is  ordered  for  induction,  how- 
ever, to  change  his  status  to  that  of  "non- 
immigrant," thus  becoming  exempt  from 
military  service  and  at  the  same  time 
becoming  permanent  ineligible  to  become 
a  U.S.  citizen. 


p.    TSEAIMENT    OP    AUENS 

It  is  patently  lunfair  that  an  alien,  in 
temporary  residence,  be  drafted  into  our 
Armed  Forces  wilthout  having  the  right 
of  free  choice  hfetween  permanent  citi- 
zenship—with it(  inherent  duty  to  serve, 
if  chosen — and  (!ventual  repatriation  at 
the  time  his  visj,  expires.  Those  who  do 
not  wish  to  beccime  U.S.  citizais  should 
to  assume  responsibil- 


not  be  obligated 


ities  identical  to  hose  who  do 


C.    PHTSICAL    AND    MSNTAL    STANDARDS 

Another  improvement  in  the  present 
system  which  must  be  made  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  situation  whereby  a  person 
who  wants  to  enlist  can  be  rejected  on 
physical  and/or  mental  grounds,  but  can 
be  later  inducted  under  the  draft.  The  bill 
would  insiu-e  that  a  person  who  volun- 
teers for  military  service  and  who  is  re- 
jected on  mental  or  physical  groimds 
cannot  later  be  inducted  into  the  Armed 
Forces  unless  there  is  some  subsequent 
mental  or  physical  change  that  would 
make  him  eUgible  for  enlistment. 

H.    CONSCHNTIDUS    OBJECTORS 

The  present  draft  law  states  that — 

Nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  require  any  person  to  be  sub- 
ject to  combatant  training  and  service  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who, 
by  reason  of  reUgious  training  and  belief,  is 
conscientiously  opposed  to  participation  In 
war  in  any  form. 

This  language  is  too  restrictive,  and 
should  be  expanded  to  include  that  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  in  United  States  against 
Seeger.  The  decision  in  that  case  was 
that  religious  training  and  belief  "does 
include  a  sincere  and  meaningful  belief, 
which  occupies  a  place  in  the  life  of  its 
possessor  parallel  to  that  filled  by  an 
orthodox  belief  in  God."  The  effect  of 
this  Inclusion  would  be  to  eliminate  con- 
fusion cmiong  local  draft  boards,  and  to 
make  the  guidelines  for  conscientious  ob- 
jection classifications  clearer  and  more 
readily  available  to  registrants. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches 
says: 

Conscience  is  not  a  monopoly  of  Christians 
or  of  the  reUgious  traditions.  Neither  Is  there 
one  kind  of  conscience  that  Is  "religious"  or 
another  that  is  "non-religious."  but  only  the 
human  conscience,  which  Christians  see  as 
God's  gift,  whether  or  not  every  individual 
so  understands  it. 

The  freedom  of  choice  to  participate  or 
not  to  participate  in  war  is  a  highly  per- 
sonal and  moral  one ;  and  broad  latitude 
to  make  this  choice  should  be  included 
in  the  law. 

Another  necessary  addition  to  the 
present  law  concerning  conscientious  ob- 
jectors is  a  requirement  for  a  hearing  by 
the  Departmeat  of  Justice  when  a  local 
board  decision  denying  conscientious  ob- 
jector status  to  a  registrant  is  appealed. 
This  would  provide  the  appeal  board  with 
impartial  information  concerning  a 
claimant's  sincerity  and  "religious  train- 
ing and  belief,"  information  which  the 
normally  busy  appeal  board  would  not 
have  the  time  to  acquire.  The  reinstitu- 
tion  of  Justice  Department  review  of 
these  cases  will  make  it  easier  for  regis- 
trants who  do  qualify  for  conscientious 
objector  classification  to  obtain  it,  while 
making  it  much  harder  for  draft  evaders 
to  escape  service  through  the  route  of 
conscientious  objection. 


I.    OTHXB    PROVISIOITB 

In  addition  to  the  basic  provisions  de- 
scribed above,  the  bill  I  introduce  pro- 
vides for  the  institution  of  four  basic  and 
necessary  studies  that  might  lead  to  fu- 
ture beneficial  alterations  in  draft 
legislation. 

A.    VOLUNTEKB    ARMT 

This  alternative  has  been  discussed 
earlier  and  conditionally  rejected,  at  least 
for  the  present.  Problems  with  cost, 
ability  to  provide  desired  manpower 
levels,  and  sociopolitical  ramifications 
are  yet  to  be  solved.  Its  potential  for 
future  application,  however,  needs  to  be 
further  studied. 


B.  Mn-rrART  youth  oppoBTUNrrr  schools 
Many  of  the  men  presently  declared 
unfit  for  service  in  the  Armed  FV)rces 
could,  with  a  minimum  of  expense,  be  so 
trained  as  to  meet  both  the  mental  and 
physical  requirements  for  military  serv- 
ice. Such  men  could  be  trained,  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  in  military  youth  op- 
portunity schools. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  program  are 
many: 

First.  Many  men  who  desire  to  join  the 
Armed  Forces  would  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  that  would  not  otherwise 
be  theirs. 

Second.  Many  unemployed  and  per- 
haps unemployable  men  would  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  learn  skills,  such  as 
reading  and  vocational  skills,  which  could 
be  used  later  in  civilian  life. 

Third.  Many  men  would  not  have  to 
be  drafted  involuntarily,  because  their 
place  would  be  taken  by  others  who  have 
much  to  gain,  rather  than  lose,  from 
military  seiTice. 

C.    IfATIONAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

The  intent  of  this  study  would  be  to 
determine  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  considering  some  National  Service 
Corps  programs — potential  ones  would 
be  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA— as  alter- 
natives to  fulfilling  one's  obligation  of 
service  to  the  country.  A  person  should 
have  the  right  to  determine  the  form  his 
service  shall  take;  freedom  of  choice 
should  not  be  eliminated  in  the  course  of 
accepting  the  responsibilities  of  national 
service. 

At  present  I  do  not  see  a  fair  way  to 
equate  nonmilitary  with  military  service, 
and  do  not  believe  they  can  be  considered 
an  alternative  to  the  draft.  I  see  no  ob- 
jection and  possible  gain,  however,  in 
further  exploration  of  the  concept. 

D.    AMNESTY    STUDY 

A  study  should  be  conducted  as  to  the 
appropriateness  of  granting  amnesty  in 
the  near  future  to  those  registrants 
presently  outside  the  United  States  who 
are  liable  to  prosecution  under  selective 
service  law,  and  who  return  to  this  coun- 
try within  5  years  of  expatriation.  They 
would  return  knowing  that  they  would 
be  free  of  criminal  persecution,  but  also 
knowing  that  they  would  have  to  accept 
their  responsibilities  imder  selective 
service  law  and  be  exposed  to  the  draft 
in  the  prime  age  group  just  like  other 
registrants. 

It  might  be  an  act  of  great  future 
benefit  to  the  country  if  amnesty  were 
granted  if  it  resulted  in  even  a  partial 
diminishment  of  the  present  war-in- 
spired divisions  in  the  population.  As 
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George  Washington  said  in  his  procla- 
mation of  amnesty  on  July  10,  1795: 

It  appears  to  me  no  less  consistent  with 
the  public  good  than  it  is  with  my  personal 
feelings  to  mingle  in  the  operations  of  Gov- 
ernment every  degree  of  moderation  and  ten- 
derness which  the  national  Justice,  dignity, 
and  safety  may  permit. 

CONCLUSION 

The  provisions  of  my  bill  discussed 
above  describe  specific  alterations  in  the 
present  draft  system  which  I  think  are 
both  necessary  and  desirable.  They  are 
oriented  toward  the  immediate  future, 
and  should  be  instituted  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  order  to  correct  the  faults 
that  are  so  rampant  in  the  selective  serv- 
ice law.  I  have  supported  these  provi- 
sions not  merely  because  I  agree  with 
the  precise  recommendations  they  incor- 
porate, however.  I  support  them  as  well 
because  of  the  type  of  alterations  they 
suggest  and  because  the  intent  of  the  bill 
is  to  make  changes  that  I  find  identical 
to  those  I  would  recommend.  Thus,  re- 
gardless of  the  success  of  this  bill  in  be- 
coming law.  I  will  continue  to  advocate 
that  the  Selective  Service  system  evolve 
toward  the  type  of  structure  just  out- 
lined. 

General  Hershey  urged  in  May  1969, 
that  the  Congress  act  "promptly  and 
favorably"  on  legislation  to  reverse  the 
present  order  of  induction  and  to  estab- 
lish a  random  selection  system.  Indica- 
tion of  his  support  should  signal  the  fact 
that  the  present  system  is  not  apt  to  be 
long  lived.  The  time  to  change  to  a  ran- 
dom selection  system  has  come.  Mar- 
garet Mead  noted,  in  the  same  speech 
cited  earlier,  that — 

A  nationwide  draft  helps  to  underline  a 
sense  of  national  commitment  and  the 
urgency  of  total  national  Involvement  in  the 
maintenance  of  an  orderly  world. 

Action  is  needed  now  to  make  this 
"nationwide  draft"  an  equitable,  fair, 
and  predictable  one. 

My  bill,  as  introduced,  follows: 
H.R.   14466 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Service  Act  of 
1967  to  provide  for  a  fair  and  random  sys- 
tem of  selecting  persons  for  induction  into 
military  service,  to  provide  for  the   uni- 
form application  of  Selective  Service  poli- 
cies, to  raise  the  Incidence  of  volunteers 
in  military  service,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled,   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Selective  Service 
Act  of  1969." 
TITLE  I — PUHPOSE  AND  DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  101.  Short  Title 

Sec.  102.  Findings  and  Declaration  of  Pur- 
pose 

Sec.  103.  Definitions 

Sec.  104.  Saving  Provision 

Sec.  105.  Effective  Date 

•nTLE    II— SELECTIVE    SERVICE    SYSTEM 

Sec.  201.  Organization 

Sec.  202.  Emergency   Medical    Care 

Sec.  203.  Penalties 

Sec.  204.  Nonappllcability  of  Certain  Laws 

Sec.  205.  Selection 

Sec.  206.  Authority  to  order  Reserve  Com- 
ponents to  Active  Federal  Serv- 
ice 

TITLE   III— THE   INDIVIDUAL   AND   THE 
SELECTIVE   SERVICE   SYSTEM 

Sec.  301.  Registration 

Sec.  302.  Classification,  Training  and  Serv- 
ice 


Sec.  303. 

Sec.  304. 

Sec.  305. 

Sec.  306. 

Sec.  307. 

Sec.  308. 

Sec.  309. 

Sec.  310. 

Sec.  311. 
Sec.  312. 
Sec.  313. 

Sec.  314. 

Sec.  315. 
Sec.  316. 

Sec.  317. 
Sec.  318. 
Sec.  319. 
Sec.  320. 

Sec.  321. 
Sec.  322, 
Sec.  323 
Sec.  324. 

Sec.  325 


Sec.  326 


Right  to  Counsel;  Right  to  Ap- 
pearance 

Induction 

Length  of  Service 

Enlistment 

Pay  and  Allowances 

Decrease  in  Period  of  Service 

Medical  and  Dental  Officers 

Exemptions  from  Registration, 
Training,  and  Service 

Veterans'  Exemptions 

Reserve  Components  Exemptions 

Officers'  Training;  Officials;  Minis- 
ters of  Religion 

Student  and  Apprentice  Defer- 
ments; Casualty  Ratio 

Conscientious  Objectors 

Duration  of  Exemptions  or  Defer- 
ment 

Minority  Discharges 

Moral  Standards 

Sole  Surviving  Son 

Bounties;  Substitutes;  Purchases 
of  Release 

Reemployment 

Right  To  Vote;  Poll  Tax 

Civil  Relief 

Notice  of  Title,  Voluntary  Enlist- 
ments 

Repeal  of  Conflicting  Laws;  Appro- 
priations; Termination  of  Induc- 
tion 

Aliens 


TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  401.  Military  Youth  Opportunity  Schools 
Sec.  402.  Volunteer  Army  Study 
Sec.  403.  National  Service  Corps  Study 
Sec.  404.  Amnesty  Study 

SHORT  TFTLE 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Se- 
lective Service  Act." 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF    PIHIPOSE 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  armed  force  is 
essential  to  the  sectirity  of  the  United  States. 

( b )  The  Congress  further  finds  that  so  long 
as  all  eligible  persons  are  not  required  to 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces,  those  who  are  re- 
quired to  serve  should  be  selected  under  a 
system  which  is  fair.  Just,  and  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  national  defense  and 
at  the  same  time  consistent  with  the  en- 
hancement of  an  effective  national  economy. 

(c)  The  Congress  ftrrther  finds  that  the 
military  manpower  needs  of  the  Nation 
should  be  met  to  as  high  a  degree  as  practica- 
ble by  reliance  upon  voluntary  accessions  to 
military  duty. 

(d)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  civil- 
ian personnel  shall  be  used  wherever  practi- 
cal in  noncombat  positions  within  the  mili- 
tary establishment,  and  that  women  should 
be  encouraged  to  serve  both  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  in  civilian  positions  In  support  of 
such  forces. 

(e)  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  establish  procedures  for  the  fair  and 
equitable  selection  of  qualified  young  men  to 
meet  the  continuing  military  manpower 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  103.  When  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "between  the  ages  of  eight- 
een and  twenty-six"  shall  refer  to  men  who 
have  attained  the  eighteenth  anniversary  of 
the  day  of  their  birth  and  who  have  not 
attained  the  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  the 
day  of  their  birth;  and  other  terms  designat- 
ing different  age  groups  shall  be  construed  in 
a  similar  manner. 

(b)  The  term  "United  States",  when  used 
in  a  geographical  sense,  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

(c)  The  term  "Armed  Forces"  includes  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  Coast  Guard. 

(d)  The  term  "district  court  of  the  United 
States"   includes  the  courts  of   the  United 


States  for  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
tne  United  States. 

(e)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

(f )  (1)  The  term  "duly  ordained  minister  of 
religion"  means  a  person  who  has  been  or- 
dained, in  accordance  with  the  ceremonial 
ritual,  or  discipline  of  a  church,  religious 
sect,  or  organization  established  on  the  basis 
of  a  community  of  faith  and  belief,  doctrines 
and  practices  of  a  religious  character,  to 
preach  and  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  such 
church,  sect,  or  organization  and  to  admin- 
ister the  rites  and  ceremonies  thereof  in 
public  worship,  and  who  as  his  regular  and 
customary  vocation  preaches  and  teaches  the 
principles  of  religion  and  administers  the 
ordinances  of  public  worship  as  embodied  in 
the  creed  or  principles  of  such  church,  sect, 
or  organization. 

(2)  The  term  "regular  minister  of  reli- 
gion" means  one  who  as  his  customary  vo- 
cation preaches  and  teaches  the  principles 
of  religion  of  a  church,  a  religious  sect,  or 
organization  of  which  he  is  a  member,  with- 
out having  been  formally  ordained  as  a 
minister  of  religion,  and  who  is  recognized 
by  such  church,  sect,  or  organization  as  a 
regular  minister. 

(3)  The  term  "regular  or  duly  ordained 
minister  of  religion"  does  not  include  a  per- 
son who  irregularly  or  Incidentally  preaches 
and  teaches  the  principles  of  religion  of  a 
church,  religious  sect,  or  organization  and 
does  not  Include  any  person  who  may  have 
been  duly  ordained  a  minister  in  accordance 
with  the  ceremonial,  rite,  or  discipline  of 
a  church,  religious  sect,  or  organization, 
but  who  does  not  regularly,  as  a  vocation, 
teach  and  preach  the  principles  of  religion 
and  administer  the  ordinances  of  public 
worship,  as  embodied  in  the  creed  of  prin- 
ciples of  his  church,  sect,  or  organization. 

(g)  The  term  "organized  unit,"  when  used 
with  respect  to  a  reserve  component,  means 
a  unit  in  which  the  members  thereof  are 
required  satisfactorily  tc  participate  in 
scheduled  drills  and  training  periods  as  pre- 
scribed  by   the    Secretary   of   Defense. 

(h)  The  term  "reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces"  includes,  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires,  the  federally  rec- 
ognized National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  the  federally  recognized  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  the  Regular  Army 
Reserve,  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  the  Enlisted 
Reserve  Corps,  the  Naval  Reserve,  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve,  and  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve,  and  shall  include,  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  the  Public  Health  Service  Re- 
serve when  serving  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

SAVING    PROVISION 

Sec.  104.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  amend  any  provision  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  (61  Stat.  495). 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  105.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
immediately;  except  that  unless  the  Presi- 
dent, or  the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, declares  a  national  emergency  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  person  shall 
be  inducted  or  ordered  into  active  service 
without  his  consent  under  this  title  within 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 
TITLE  II — SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 
Organization 

Sec.  201.  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Se- 
lective Service  System,  and  a  Director  of 
Selective  Service  who  shall  be  the  head 
thereof. 

(2)  The  Selective  Service  System  shall  be 
composed  of  (A)  the  National  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  Office,  to  be  located  in  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia;  (B)  eight  regional 
headquarters  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States;  and  (C)  such  area  offices,  ap- 
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peal  boards,  anf  other  agencies  as  are  here- 
after provided. 

(3)  TTie  Dlreckor  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  for  a  term  of  six  years,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  The  Sele<*lve  Service  System  shall,  to 
the  maximum  elttent  practicable,  utilize  au- 
tomatic data  prC>ce8slng  equipment  in  carry- 
iH'f  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(5)  The  functions  of  the  Office  of  Selective 
Service  Records  (established  by  the  Act  of 
March  31.  I947W  and  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Selective  Service  Records  are  hereby 
transferred  to  nhe  Selective  Service  System 
and  the  Director  of  Selective  Service,  respec- 
tively. The  personnel,  property,  records,  and 
unexpected  balances  (available  or  to  be  made 
available)  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  of  me  Office  of  Selective  Service 
Records  are  heriby  transferred  to  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System.  The  Office  of  Selective 
Service  Records  fchall  cease  to  exist  upon  the 
taking  of  effec*  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title:  Provided.  That,  effective  upon  the  ter- 
mination of  thl!  title  and  notwithstanding 
such  termlnaUop  in  other  respects.  (A)  the 
said  Office  of  Selective  Service  Records  Is 
hereby  reestabUihed  on  the  same  basis  and 
with  the  same  functions  as  obtained  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  title.  (B)  said 
reestablished  Of  Ice  shall  be  responsible  for 
ITquidattng  any  other  outstanding  affairs  of 
the  Selective  Service  System,  and  (C)  the 
personnel,  property,  records,  and  unex- 
pended balance'  (available  or  to  be  made 
available)  of  ap{  roprlations,  allocations,  and 
other  fxinds  of  (he  Selective  Service  System 
shall  be  transferred  to  such  reestablished 
Office  of  Selectivs  Service  Records. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  prescrl  3e  the  necessary  rules  and 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title; 

(2)  to  appoini  a  regional  director  for  the 
Selective  Servic<  System  for  each  regional 
headquarters,  wtio  shall  be  In  Immediate 
charge  of  the  re  [lonal  headquarters;  to  em- 
ploy such  number  of  civilians,  and  upon 
declaration  by  the  President  of  a  state  of 
national  emerge:  icy  to  order  to  active  duty 
with  their  consent  and  to  assign  to  the 
Selective  Servlcu  System  such  officials  of 
the  selective  service  section  of  the  various 
State  headquarters  and  headquarters  de- 
tachments and  such  other  officials  of  the 
federally  recognised  National  Guard  of  the 
United  State*  ar  d  other  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnel (Includin;  personnel  of  the  Reserve 
components  theieof).  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  the  national  and 
of  the  several  reg  ional  headquarters  and  area 
offices  of  the  SeUctive  Service  System; 

(3)  to  create  and  establish  one  or  more 
area  offices  in  eich  State  with  an  area  of 
Jurisdiction  to  b«  established  by  the  Director 
of  the  Selective  S  ;rvice  on  a  population  basis. 
Each  area  office  shall  consist  of  a  civilian 
area  director,  assisted  by  appropriate  civilian 
staff.  Each  area  d  Irector  shall  have  the  power 
within  the  respec  tive  Jurisdiction  of  such  an 
area  office  to  heij  and  determine,  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  tie  President,  and  subject 
to  a  right  of  apfeal  to  the  local  board  and 
from  the  local  toard  to  the  appeal  boards 
herein  authorlzeil,  all  questions  or  claims 
with  respect  to  Ir  elusion  for.  or  examination 
or  deferment  from  training  and  service  under 
this  title,  of  all  individuals  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  area  offices,  together  with 
such  other  dutiei  as  may  be  assigned  under 
this  title;   and 

(4)  to  create  and  establish  within  the 
Selective  Service  !  tystem  civilian  local  boards 
as  well  as  such  ot  Qer  civilian  agencies  of  ap- 
peal, as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions.  Each  Ic  cal  board  shall  function  in 
conjunction  with  an  area  office  as  provided 
in  secUon  24(b)  1 3)  of  this  title  and  shall 
consist  of  three  o  r  more  members.  The  local 
board  shall,  uneer  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  th<   President,  and  under  ap- 


propriate precedents  have  the  power  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  area  office  to  hear 
and  determine  appeals  from  the  decisions  of 
an  area  director  subject  to  the  right  of 
further  appeal  to  the  appeal  boards  herein 
authorized  and  all  other  questions  relating 
to  Inclusion  for.  or  exemption  or  deferment 
from,  training  and  service  arising  under  this 
title.  There  shall  be  not  less  than  one  appeal 
board,  together  with  such  additional  sep- 
arate panels  thereof  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  President,  located  within  the  area  of  each 
regional  headquarters  ol  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System.  Appeal  boards  within  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  shall  be  composed  of 
civilians  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  decision  of  such  appeal 
boards  shall  be  final  In  cases  before  them 
on  appeal  unless  modified  or  changed  by  the 
President. 

(c)  No  citizen  shall  be  denied  membership 
In  any  component  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  established  pursuant  to  this  section 
on  account  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  sex.  Com- 
position of  the  membership  on  local  and  ap- 
peal boards  shall  represent,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, all  elements  of  the  public  which  the 
board  serves.  No  citizen  shall  serve  on  any 
such  component  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  or  after  he  has  attained  the  age  of 
sixty- five  years. 

(d)  No  person  who  Is  a  civilian  officer, 
member,  agent,  or  employee  of  the  Office  of 
Selective  Service  Records,  or  the  Selective 
Service  System,  or  of  any  local  board  or  ap- 
peal board  or  other  agency  of  such  Office  or 
System,  shall  be  excepted  from  registration 
or  deferred  or  exempted  from  training  and 
service,  as  provided  for  in  this  title,  by  reason 
of  his  status  as  such  civilian  officer,  member, 
agent,  or  employee. 

(e)  The  President  Is  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  appoint  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  to  classify 
and  pay  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates,  such  officers,  agents, 
and  employees  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title:  Pro- 
vided. That  their  compensation  may  be  fixed 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title:  Provided  further.  That  any  officer  on 
the  active  or  retired  list  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
or  any  reserve  component  thereof  with  his 
consent,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
who  may  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  any  of- 
fice or  position  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title  may  serve  in  and  perform  the 
functions  of  such  office  or  position  without 
loss  of  or  prejudice  to  his  status  as  such  of- 
ficer in  the  Armed  Forces  or  reserve  compo- 
nent thereof,  or  as  such  officer  or  employee 
in  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  to  utilize  the  services  of  any  or  all  de- 
partments and  any  and  all  officers  or  agents 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  accept  the  serv- 
ices of  all  officers  and  agents  of  the  several 
States,  territories,  and  possessions,  and  sub- 
divisions thereof,  and  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia.  and  of  private  welfare  organizations.  In 
the  execution  of  this  title; 

(3)  to  purchase  such  printing,  binding, 
and  blankbock  work  from  public,  conuner- 
cial.  or  private  printing  establishments  or 
binderies  upon  orders  placed  by  the  Public 
Printer  or  upon  waivers  Issued  in  accordance 
with  section  12  of  the  Printing  Act  approved 
January  12,  1895,  as  amended,  and  to  ob- 
tain by  purchase,  loan,  or  gift  such  equip- 
ment and  supplies  for  the  Selective  Service 
System,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  with  or  with- 
out advertising  or  formal  contract; 

(4)  to  prescribe  eligibility,  rules,  and 
regulations  governing  the  parole  for  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  or  for  any  other  special 


service  established  pursuant  to  this  title,  or 
any  p>erBon  convicted  of  a  violation  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

(5)  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  such  purpose,  to  procure  such 
space  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and  Public  Law 
26.  Eightieth  Congress,  approved  March  31, 
1947.  by  lease  pursuant  to  existing  statutes] 
except  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June 
30.  1932  (47  Stat.  412) ,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933  (47  Stat 
1517;  40  U.S.C.  278a).  shall  not  apply  to  any 
lease  entered  into  under  the  authority  of 
this  title; 

(6)  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds 
appropriated  for  such  purposes,  to  deter- 
mine the  location  of  such  additional  tem- 
porary Installations  as  he  may  deem  essen- 
tial; to  utilize  and  enlarge  such  existing  in- 
stallations; to  construct.  Install,  and  equip, 
and  to  complete  the  construction,  installa- 
tion, and  equipment  of  such  buildings, 
structures,  utilities,  and  appurtenances  (In- 
cluding the  necessary  grading  and  removal, 
repair  or  remodeling  of  existing  structures 
and  installations),  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title;  and, 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  this 
title,  to  acquire  lands,  and  rights  pertaining 
thereto,  or  other  interests  therein,  for  tem- 
porary use  thereof,  by  donation  or  lease,  and 
to  prosecute  construction  thereon  prior  to 
the  approval  of  the  title  by  the  Attorney 
General  as  required  by  section  355.  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended; 

(7)  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds 
appropriated  for  such  purposes,  to  utilize,  in 
order  to  provide  and  furnish  such  services  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  or  expedient  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  title,  such 
personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  reserve 
components  thereof  with  their  consent,  and 
such  civilian  personnel,  as  may  be  necessary. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  provisioiis 
of  section  14  of  the  Federal  Employees*  Pay 
Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  390,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress )  with  respect  to  the  maximum  limi- 
tations as  to  the  number  of  civilian  employees 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  or 
the  Deptaxtment  of  the  Air  Force. 

(8)  to  delegate  any  authority  vested  In 
him  under  this  title,  and  to  provide  for  the 
subdelegatlon  cf  any  such   authority. 

(f)  In  the  administration  of  this  title, 
gifts  of  supplies,  equipment,  and  voluntary 
services  may  be  accepted. 

(g)  The  Chief  of  Finance.  United  States 
Army,  Is  authorized  to  act  as  the  fiscal,  dis- 
bursing, and  accounting  agent  of  the  Di- 
rector In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

(h)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
final  settlement  of  Individual  claims,  for 
amounts  not  exceeding  $60.  for  travel  and 
other  expenses  of  uncompensated  personnel 
of  the  Office  of  Selective  Service  Records, 
or  the  Selective  Service  System.  Incurred 
while  In  the  performance  of  official  duties, 
without  regard  to  other  provisions  of  law 
governing  the  a-avel  of  civilian  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

(1)  The  Director  of  Selective  Service  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  semiannually  a  writ- 
ten report  covering  the  operation  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  and  such  report 
shall  Include,  by  States,  Information  as  to 
the  number  of  persons  registered  under  this 
Act;  the  number  of  persons  Inducted  into 
the  military  service  under  this  Act:  the 
number  of  deferments  granted  under  this 
Act  and  the  basis  for  such  deferments:  and 
such  other  specific  kinds  of  Information  as 
the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  request. 

EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  CARE 

Sec.  202.  Under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, funds  available  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  shall  also  be  available 
for  the  payment  of  actual  and  reasonable 
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expenses  of  emergency  medical  care.  Includ- 
ing hospitalization,  of  registrants  who  suf- 
fer Illness  or  injury,  and  the  transportation, 
and  burial,  of  the  remains  of  registrants  who 
suffer  death,  while  acting  under  orders  is- 
sued under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  but 
such  burial  expenses  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  to  be  determined  by  the  President. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Any  member  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  or  any  other  person  charged 
as  herein  provided  with  the  duty  of  carry- 
ing out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
or  the  rules  or  regulations  made  or  direc- 
tions given  thereunder,  who  shall  know- 
ingly fall  or  neglect  to  perform  such  duty, 
and  any  person  charged  with  such  duty,  or 
having  and  exercising  any  authority  under 
said  title,  rules,  regulations,  or  directions  who 
shall  knowingly  make,  or  be  a  party  to  the 
making,  of  any  false,  improper,  or  incorrect 
registration,  classification,  physical  or  men- 
tal examination,  deferment.  Induction,  en- 
rollment, or  muster,  and  any  person  who 
shall  knowingly  make,  or  be  a  party  to  the 
making  of.  any  false  statement  or  certificate 
regarding  or  l>earing  upon  a  classification 
or  In  support  of  any  request  for  a  particular 
classification,  for  service  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  or  rules,  regulations,  or 
directions  made  pursuant  thereto,  or  who 
otherwise  evades  or  refuses  registration  or 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  or  any  of  the 
requirements  of  this  title,  or  who  know- 
ingly counsels,  aids,  or  abets  another  to  re- 
fuse or  evade  registration  or  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  or  any  of  the  requirements  of 
this  title,  or  of  said  rules,  regulations,  or  di- 
rections, or  who  in  any  manner  shall  know- 
ingly fall  or  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform 
any  duty  required  of  him  under  or  in  the 
execution  of  this  title,  or  rules,  regulations, 
or  directions  made  pursuant  to  this  title,  or 
any  person  or  persons  who  shall  knowingly 
hinder  or  interfere  or  attempt  to  do  so  in  any 
way,  by  force  or  violence  or  otherwise,  with 
the  administration  of  this  title  or  the  rules 
or  regulations  made  pursuant  thereto,  or 
who  conspires  to  commit  any  one  or  more 
of  such  offenses,  shall,  upon  conviction  In 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  five  years  or 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  Imprisonment,  or  if  subject  to 
military  or  naval  law  may  be  tried  by  court 
martial,  and.  on  conviction,  shall  suffer  such 
punishment  as  a  court  martial  may  direct. 
No  person  shall  be  tried  by  court  martial  In 
any  case  arising  under  this  title  unless  such 
person  has  been  actually  inducted  for  the 
training  and  service  prescribed  under  this 
title  or  unless  he  is  subject  to  trial  by  court 
marshal  under  laws  in  force  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  title.  Precedence  shall  be 
given  by  coiu-ts  to  the  trial  of  cases  arising 
under  this  title,  and  such  cases  shall,  upon 
request  of  the  Attorney  General,  be  ad- 
vanced on  the  docket  for  hearing  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 

(b)  Any  person  (1)  who  knowingly  trans- 
fers or  delivers  to  another,  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  or  abetting  the  making  of  any 
false  identification  or  representation,  any 
registration  certificate,  alien's  certificate  of 
nonresldence.  or  any  other  certificate  issued 
pursuant  to  or  prescribed  by  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  or  rules  or  regulations  pro- 
mulgated hereunder;  or  (2)  who,  with  Intent 
that  it  be  used  for  any  purpose  of  false 
Identification  or  representation,  has  In  his 
possession  any  such  certificate  not  duly 
issued  to  him;  or  (3)  who  forges,  alters, 
knowingly  destroys,  knowingly  mutilates,  or 
In  any  manner  changes  any  such  certificate 
or  any  notation  duly  and  validly  Inscribed 
thereon;  or  (4)  who,  with  Intent  that  it  be 
used  for  any  purpose  of  false  identification 
or  representation,  photographs,  prints,  or  in 
in  any  matmer  makes  or  executes  any  engrav- 
ing, photograph,  print,  or  Impression  in  the 


likeness  of  any  such  certificate,  or  any  colora- 
ble Imitation  thereof;  or  (5)  who  has  In  his 
possession  any  certificate  purporting  to  be  a 
certificate  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title,  or 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  here- 
under, which  he  knows  to  be  falsely  made, 
reproduced,  forged,  counterfeited,  or  altered; 
or  (6)  who  knowingly  violates  or  evades 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  pursuant 
thereto  relating  to  the  Issuance,  transfer,  or 
possession  of  such  certificate,  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or 
be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both.  Whenever  on  trial  for  a  violation  of 
this  subsection  the  defendant  is  shown  to 
have  or  to  have  had  possession  of  any  certifi- 
cate not  duly  Issued  to  him.  such  possession 
shall  be  deemed  sufficient  evidence  to  estab- 
lish an  intent  to  xise  such  certificate  for  pur- 
poses of  false  identification  or  representation, 
unless  the  defendant  explains  such  posses- 
sion to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Jury. 

NONAPPLICABILITY     OF     CERTAIN     LAWS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Nothing  in  section  203.  205, 
or  207  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
or  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  9  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1939  (53 
Stat.  1148).  entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent  per- 
nicious political  activities",  as  amended 
shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  any  person  be- 
cause of  his  appointment  under  authority 
of  this  title  or  the  regulations  made  pursu- 
ant thereto  as  an  uncompensated  official  of 
the  Selective  Service  System,  or  as  pn  indi- 
vidual to  conduct  hearings  on  appeals  of 
persons  claiming  exemption  from  combat- 
ant or  noncombatant  training  because  of 
conscientious  objections,  or  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Selective  Service  Appeals  Board. 

(b)  All  functions  performed  under  this 
title  shall  be  excluded  from  the  operation 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (60 
Stat.  237)  except  as  to  the  requirements  of 
section  3  of  such  Act. 

(c)  In  computing  the  lump-sum  payments 
made  to  Air  Force  Reserve  officers  under  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  16, 
1936,  as  amended  (U.S.C.  title  10,  sec.  300a), 
and  to  Reserve  officers  of  the  Navy  or  to 
their  beneficiaries  under  section  12  of  the 
Act  of  August  4,  1942,  as  amended  (U.S.C, 
title  34,  sec.  850k),  no  credit  shall  be  al- 
lowed for  any  period  of  active  service  per- 
formed from  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
to  the  date  on  which  this  title  shall  cease  to 
be  effective.  Each  such  lump-sum  payment 
shall  be  prorated  for  a  fractional  part  of  a 
year  of  active  service  in  the  case  of  any  Re- 
serve officer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  ei- 
ther such  section.  If  such  Reserve  officer 
performs  continuous  active  service  for  one 
or  more  years  (Inclusive  of  such  service  per- 
formed during  the  period  In  which  this  title 
is  effective)  and  such  active  service  includes 
a  fractional  part  of  a  year  immediately  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  or  Imme- 
diately following  the  date  on  which  this  title 
shall  cease  to  be  effective,  or  both. 

SELECTION 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  selection  of  persons  for 
training  and  service  shall  be  made  in  a  fair 
and  Impartial  manner  from  the  persons  who 
are  liable  for  such  training  and  service  and 
who  at  the  time  of  selection  are  registered 
and  classified,  but  not  deferred  or  exempted. 

(b)  The  order  of  Induction  of  registrants 
found  qualified  for  Induction  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  follows : 

(1)  Selection  of  persons  for  Induction  to 
meet  the  military  manpower  needs  shall  be 
made  from  persons  In  the  prime  selection 
group,  after  the  selection  of  delinquents  and 
volunteers. 

(2)  The  term  "prime  selection  groups" 
means  persons  who  are  liable  for  training 
and  service  under  this  title,  and  who  at  the 
time  of  selection  are  registered  and  classified 
and  are — 

(A)  nineteen  years  of  age  and  not  de- 
ferred or  exempted; 


(B)  between  nineteen  and  thirty-five  years 
of  age  and.  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1969,  were  In  a 
deferred  status  but  are  no  longer  in  such 
status;  or 

(C)  between  twenty  or  twenty-six  years  of 
age  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1969  and  are  not  deferred  or 
exempted. 

(3)  A  person  shall  remain  In  the  prime 
selection  group  for  a  period  of  twelve  months, 
unless  Inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces  dur- 
ing such  period.  Any  person  in  a  deferred 
status  upon  reaching  the  age  of  nineteen 
shall,  upon  the  termination  of  such  deferred 
status,  and  If  qualified,  be  liable  for  twelve 
months  for  induction  as  a  registrant  within 
the  prime  selection  group  irrespective  of  his 
actual  age.  unless  he  is  otherwise  deferred. 
Any  person  removed  from  the  prime  selec- 
tion group  because  of  a  deferment  shall 
again  be  placed  In  the  prime  selection  group. 
If  he  otherwise  qualifies,  whenever  such  de- 
ferment Is  terminated.  But  no  person  shall 
remain  In  the  prime  selection  group  for  any 
period  or  periods  totaling  more  than  twelve 
months. 

(4)  On  the  effective  date  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1969.  any  person  who  comes 
within  the  provisions  of  clause  (B)  or  (C) 
of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  placed  in  the  prime  selection  group  as 
follows: 

(A)  A  person  who  has  attained  the  twenty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  his  birth 
prior  to  such  effective  date  shall  be  placed  in 
the  prime  selection  group  during  the  first 
twelve-month  period  following  such  effective 
date. 

(B)  A  person  between  twenty-two  and 
twenty-four  years  of  age  on  such  effective 
date  shall  be  placed  In  the  prime  selection 
group  during  the  second  twelve-month  pe- 
riod following  such  effective  date. 

(C)  A  person  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  on  such  effective  date  shall 
be  placed  in  the  prime  selection  group  dur- 
ing the  third  twelve-month  period  following 
such  effective  date. 

(5)  The  order  of  call  for  induction  from 
among  those  persons  in  the  prime  selection 
group  shall  be  determined  as  follows: 

Under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
President  jhall  prescribe — 

(A)  the  Selective  Service  System  shall  from 
time  to  time  publish,  for  each  month  in  the 
year,  a  list  of  numbers  randomly  arranged, 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  days  in  such 
month; 

(B)  those  persons  first  called  from  the 
prime  selection  group  for  the  particular 
month  will  be  those  whose  day  of  birth  is 
the  same  as  the  first  number  on  the  list; 
those  next  called  will  be  those  whose  day  of 
birth  Is  the  second  number  on  the  list; 
and  this  procedure  shall  be  followed  until 
the  particular  month's  quota  is  met; 

(C)  the  Selective  Service  System  shall  also 
from  time  to  time  publish  a  list  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  randomly  arranged.  In  the 
event  that  the  procedure  described  in  clause 
(B)  Just  above  does  not  serve  to  distinguish 
clearly  an  order  of  call  as  between  two  or 
more  persons,  then  reference  shall  be  made 
to  the  list  of  letters  and  the  first  letter  of 
the  last  names  of  such  persons  to  determine 
such  an  order  of  call;  and 

(D)  the  determination  of  order  of  call  may 
be  made  upon  a  national,  regional,  or  local 
or  other  basis,  as  the  President  shall  de- 
termine. 

(c)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  President,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  from 
establishing  a  separate  and  distinct  selec- 
tion system  for  persons  found  by  him  to 
have  special  skills  essential  to  the  national 
defense. 

(d)  There  shall  be  no  discrimination 
against  any  person  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  creed  In  the  selection  of  persons  for  train- 
ing and  service  under  this  title  or  in  the 
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TITLE   III— THE   INDIVIDUAL   AND  THE 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

REGISTRATION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
every  male  alien  in  the  United  States  In  the 
status  of  an  alien  admitted  for  permanent 
residence,  upon  attaining  the  eighteenth  an- 
niversary of  his  date  of  birth  to  register  with 
the  Selective  Service  System  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  President.  Any  male  alien 
in  the  United  States  In  the  status  of  an  alien 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  who  has 
not  heretofore  registered  with  the  Selective 
Service  System  shall  be  required  to  do  so 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1969. 

(bi  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  registrant 
to  iceep  the  Selective  Service  System  in- 
formed as  to  his  current  address  and  changes 
in  .status  according  to  the  terms  of  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  President  may 
pie..cribe. 

CLASSIFICATION,    TRAINING.    AND    SERVICE 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
111  this  title,  every  person  registered  under 
the  provisions  of  section  3  of  this  title  who 
is  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  years  and  six 
months  and  twenty-six  years  shall  be  liable 
(or  training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States. 

( b )  Each  registrant  shall  be  liable  immedi- 
ately for  classification  and  examination,  and 
shall,  as  soon  us  practicable  following  his 
registration,  be  examined  physically  and 
mentally  In  order  to  determine  his  suitability 
for  induction  for  training  and  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  Each  registrant  shall  be  clas- 
sified on  the  basis  of  such  examination  to 
indicate  his  availability  for  induction  for 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

(ci  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  registrant  who  has  failed  or  re- 
fused to  report  for  a  physical  and  mental 
examination  in  order  to  determine  his  suit- 
ability for  induction  for  training  and  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces,  shall  continue  to 
remain  liable  for  such  examination  and  in- 
duction until  relieved  of  this  liability  under 
such  condtlons  as  the  President  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

(d)  Any  alien  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  shall  not  be  liable  for  training  and 
service  until  he  has  resided  In  the  United 
States  for  a  total  period  of  one  year:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  alien  relieved  from  liability 
for  training  and  service  under  an  existing 
treaty  shall  be  permanently  Ineligible  to  be- 
come a  citizen  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
i-ided  further,  That  any  alien  shall  t>e  relieved 
from  liability  for  training  and  service  under 
this  title  if,  prior  to  his  Inducton,  his  status 
Is  adjusted  to  that  of  a  nonimmigrant,  but 
any  alien  who  obtains  such  an  adjustment 
pursuant  to  section  247(c)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended,  shall 
be  permanently  ineligible  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States:  And  provided  further, 
That  any  alien  who  has  been  In  the  United 
States  as  a  nonimmigrant  and  whose  status 
is  adjusted  to  that  of  a  permanent  resident, 
or  who  is  readmitted  to  the  United  States  as 
a  permanent  resident  within  one  year  of  his 
departure  shall  have  his  liability  for  training 
and  service  extended  as  if  he  had  been  de- 
ferred and  his  liabihty  had  been  extended 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  superseding  the  provisions  of  any 
existing  treaties  of  the  United  States. 

RIGHT    TO    COUNSEL;     RIGHT    OF   APPEARANCE 

Sec.  303.  Each  registrant  shall  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  appear  in  person  before 
the  area  office,  regional  office,  local  board,  or 
any  other  agency  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  to  present  testimony  or  other  evi- 
dence regarding  his  stattis.  Each  registrant 
shall  further  have  the  right  to  be  represented 


before  such  office,  board,  or  other  agency  by 
private  counsel.  If  any  registrant  Is  finan- 
cially unable  to  provide  his  own  counsel. 
upon  his  request  such  counsel  shall  be  made 
available  without  charge,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  President  may  pre- 
scribe. 

INDtJCnON 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  select  and  induct  for  training  and  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces  such  number  of  persons 
as  may  be  required  to  provide  and  maintain 
the  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces.  This  au- 
thority shall  obtain  whether  or  not  a  state  oi 
war  exists,  and  shall  be  exercised  In  the  man- 
ner provided  In  this  title. 

(b(  Persons  inducted  Into  the  Armed 
Forces  for  training  and  service  under  thi.s 
title  shall  be  assigned  to  stations  or  unit., 
of  such  forces.  Persons  Inducted  Into  the  land 
forces  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  be  deemed  to  be  members  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States;  persons  Inducted 
into  the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
members  of  the  United  States  Navy  or  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  or  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  as  appropriate;  and  per- 
sons Inducted  into  the  air  forces  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  members  of  the  Air  Force 
of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Every  person  inducted  into  the  Armed 
Forces  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion shall,  following  his  Induction,  be  given 
full  and  adequate  military  training  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  less  than  four  months,  and  no 
such  person  shall,  during  this  four  months 
period,  be  assigned  for  duty  at  any  installa- 
tion located  on  land  outside  the  United 
States.  Its  territories  and  possessions  (Includ- 
ing the  Canal  Zone ) . 

(d)  No  person  in  the  medical,  dental,  and 
allied  specialist  categories  shall  be  Inducted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  if  he  ap- 
plies or  has  applied  for  an  appointment  as 
a  Reserve  officer  In  one  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  any  of  such  categories  and  is  or  has  been 
rejected  for  such  appointment  on  the  sole 
ground  of  a  physical  disqualification. 

(e)  No  person,  without  his  consent,  shall 
be  Inducted  for  training  and  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  title,  after  he  lias  attained  the  twenty- 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  day  of  his  birth. 

(f)  No  person  shall  be  inducted  into  the 
Armed  Forces  for  training  and  service  under 
this  title  until  his  acceptability  in  all  re- 
spects, including  his  physical  and  mental  fit- 
ness, has  been  satisfactorily  determined  un- 
der standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  o; 
Defense.  The  physical  and  mental  standards 
which  a  person  must  meet  in  order  to  qualifv 
for  induction  shall  be  no  lower  than  those 
prescribed  for  persons  who  voluntarily  enlist 
for  service  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States 

(g)  No  person  shall  be  inducted  for  such 
training  and  service  until  adequate  provision 
shall  have  been  made  for  such  shelter,  sani- 
tary facilities,  water  supplies,  heating  and 
lighting  arrangements,  medical  care,  and  hos- 
pital accommodations  for  such  persons  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (or  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
with  respect  to  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard)  to  be  essential  to  public  and  personal 
health. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  registrant  who  has  failed  jt  re- 
fused to  report  for  induction  shall  continue 
to  remain  liable  for  induction  until  relieved 
of  this  liability  under  such  conditions  as  the 
President  shall  prescribe. 

LENGTH    OF    SERVICE 

Sec  305  (a)  Each  person  inducted  into  the 
Armed  Forces  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  serve  on  active  training  and  service 
for  a  period  of  twenty-four  consecutive 
months,  unless  sooner  released,  transferred, 
or  discharged  in  accordance  with  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (or 
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the  Secretary  of  Transportation  with  respect 
t.-j  the  United  States  Coast  Guard)  or  as 
otherwise  prescribed  by  this  title.  The  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (and 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  with  respect 
to  the  United  States  Coast  Guard) ,  may  pro- 
vide, by  regulations  which  shall  be  as  nearly 
uniform  as  practicable,  for  the  release  from 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  prior 
to  serving  the  periods  required  by  this  sec- 
tion of  individuals  who  have  volunteered  for 
and  are  accepted  into  organized  units  of  the 
Army  National  Guard,  the  Air  National 
Guard  and  other  reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

(b)  Each  person  who  hereafter  and  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  1951  Amendments 
to  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act  is  Inducted,  enlisted,  or  appointed  and 
serves  for  a  period  of  less  than  three  years 
in  one  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  meets  the 
qualifications  for  enlistment  or  appointment 
in  a  reserve  component  of  the  armed  force  In 
which  he  serves,  shall  be  transferred  to  a 
reserve  component  of  such  armed  force,  and 
until  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  five  years 
after  such  transfer,  or  until  he  Is  discharged 
from  such  reserve  component,  whichever  oc- 
curs first,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  member 
of  such  reserve  component  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  additional  training  and  serv- 
ice as  may  now  or  hereafter  be  prescribed  by 
law  for  such  reserve  component:  Provided, 
That  any  such  person  who  completes  at  least 
twenty-one  months  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  who  thereafter  serves  satisfac- 
torily ( 1 )  on  active  duty  In  the  Armed  Forces 
under  a  voluntary  extension  for  a  period  of 
at  least  one  year,  which  extension  is  hereby 
authorized,  or  (2)  In  an  organized  unit  of 
any  reserve  component  of  any  of  the  Armed 
Forces  for  a  period  of  at  least  thlrty-slx 
consecutive  months,  shall,  except  in  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency  declared  by  the 
Congress,  be  relieved  from  any  further 
liability  under  this  subsection  to  serve  in  any 
reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  but  nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any 
such  person,  while  In  a  reserve  component  of 
such  forces,  from  being  ordered  or  called  to 
active  duty  In  such  forces. 

ENLISTMENT 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Any  person  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  years  and  six  months  and  twenty- 
six  years  shall  be  offered  an  opportunity  to 
enlist  in  the  Regular  Army  for  a  period  of 
service  equal  to  that  prescribed  In  this  title: 
Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  this  or  any  other  Act,  any  person  so 
enlisting  shall  not  have  his  enlistment  ex- 
tended without  his  consent  until  after  a 
declaration  of  war  or  national  emergency  by 
the  Congress  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1969. 

(b)  Any  enlisted  member  of  any  reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  may,  during 
the  effective  period  of  this  title,  apply  for 
a  period  of  service  equal  to  that  prescribed 
in  section  6  of  this  title,  and  his  application 
shall  be  accepted  If  his  services  can  be  effec- 
tively utilized  and  his  physical  and  mental 
fitness  for  such  service  meet  the  standards 
prescribed  by  the  head  of  the  department 
concerned.  Active  service  performed  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  not  prejudice  the  status 
of  any  such  as  a  member  of  a  reserve  com- 
ponent. Any  person  who  was  a  member  of  a 
reserve  component  on  June  25.  1950.  and 
who  thereafter  continued  to  serve  satisfac- 
torily in  such  reserve  component,  shall,  if 
his  application  for  active  duty  made  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  is  denied,  be  de- 
ferred from  induction  under  this  title  until 
such  time  as  he  is  ordered  to  active  duty  or 
ceases  to  serve  satisfactorily  in  such  reserve 
component. 

(c)  Any  person  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  years  and  six  months  and  twenty- 
six  years  shall  be   afforded  an  opportunity 


to  volunteer  for  Induction  Into  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  for  the  training 
and  service  prescribed  In  section  5,  but  any 
person  who  so  volunteers  shall  be  inducted 
for  such  training  and  service  so  long  as  he 
Is  deferred  after  classification,  only  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  President. 

(d)  Any  person  after  attaining  the  age  of 
seventeen  shall,  with  the  written  consent  of 
his  parents  or  guardian,  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  volunteer  for  induction  into  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for  the 
training  and  service  prescribed  in  section  5. 

PAT    AND    ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  307.  (a)  With  respect  to  the  persons 
inducted  for  training  and  service  under  this 
title,  there  shall  be  paid,  allowed,  and  ex- 
tended the  same  pay,  allowances,  pensions, 
disability  and  death  compensation,  and  other 
benefits  as  are  provided  by  law  in  the  case 
of  other  enlisted  men  of  like  grades  and 
length  of  service  of  that  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
Section  3  of  the  Act  of  July  25.  1947  (Public 
Law  239.  Eightieth  Congress).  Is  hereby 
amended  by  deleting  therefrom  the  follow- 
ing: "Act  of  March  7.  1942  (56  Stat.  143-148. 
ch.  166).  as  amended".  The  Act  of  March  7. 
1942  (56  Stat.  143-148),  as  amended,  as 
hereby  made  applicable  to  persons  inducted 
into  the  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to  this  title. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  person  who  is  inducted  into  the 
Armed  Forces  under  this  Act  and  who  before 
being  inducted,  was  receiving  compensation 
from  any  fterson  may,  while  serving  under 
that  induction,  receive  compensation  from 
that  person. 

decrease    IN    PERIOD    OF    SERVICE 

Sec  308.  (a)  Upon  a  finding  by  him  that 
such  action  is  justified  by  the  strength  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  the  light  of  national  and 
international  conditions,  the  President,  upon 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Is  authorized  by  Executive  order,  which 
shall  be  uniform  In  Its  application  to  all 
persons  inducted  under  this  title  but  which 
may  vary  as  to  age  groups,  to  provide  for  (1 ) 
decreasing  periods  of  service  under  this  title 
but  in  no  case  to  a  lesser  period  of  time  than 
can  be  economically  utilized,  or  (2)  eliminat- 
ing periods  of  service  required  under  this 
title. 

MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  OFFICERS 

Sec.  309.  (a)  The  President  may  order  to 
active  duty  (other  than  for  training),  as 
defined  in  section  101(22)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
twenty-four  consecutive  months,  with  or 
without  his  consent,  any  member  of  a  re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  Is  In  a  medical,  dental, 
or  allied  specialist  category,  who  has  not  i  - 
tained  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
date  of  his  birth,  and  has  not  performed  at 
least  one  year  of  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training).  This  subsection  does  not  affect  or 
limit  the  authority  to  order  members  of  the 
reserve  components  to  active  duty  contained 
in  section  672  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  computation  of 
the  periods  of  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training)  referred  to  In  subsection  (1) ,  credit 
shall  be  given  to  all  periods  of  one  day  or 
more  performed  under  competent  orders,  ex- 
cept that  no  credit  shall  be  allowed  for  pe- 
riods spent  In  student  programs  prior  to 
receipt  of  the  appropriate  professional  degree 
or  m  Intern  training. 

(c)  Any  person  who  Is  called  or  ordered  to 
active  duty  (other  than  for  training)  from 
a  reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  after  September  5.  195C, 
and  thereafter  serves  on  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training)  as  a  medical,  dental,  or 
allied  specialist  for  a  period  of  twelve  months 
or  more  shall,  upon  release  from  active  duty 
or  within  six  months  thereafter,  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  resign  his  commission  from 
the  reserve  component  of  which  he  Is  a  mem- 
ber unless  he  is  otherwise  obligated  to  serve 


on  active  military  training  and  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  or  ir.  training  In  a  reserve 
component  by  law  or  contract. 

(d)  Any  physician  or  dentist  who  meets 
the  qualifications  for  a  Reserve  commission 
In  the  respective  military  department  shall, 
so  long  as  there  Is  a  need  for  the  services  of 
such  a  physician  or  dentist,  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  volunteer  for  a  period  of  ac- 
tive duty  (Other  than  for  training)  of  not 
less  than  twenty-four  months.  Any  physi- 
cian or  dentist  who  so  volunteers  his  serv- 
ice, and  meets  the  qualifications  for  a  Re- 
serve commission  shall  be  ordered  to  active 
duty  (Other  than  for  training)  for  not  less 
than  twenty-four  months,  notwithstanding 
the  grade  or  rank  to  which  such  physician  or 
dentist  Is  entitled. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  qualified  person  who — 

(1)  Is  liable  for  Induction;  or 

(2)  as  a  member  of  a  reserve  component 
is  ordered  to  active  duty, 

as  a  physician,  or  dentist,  or  in  an  allied 
specialist  category  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  shall,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  President,  be  appointed, 
reappointed,  or  promoted  to  such  grade  or 
rank  as  may  be  commensurate  with  his  pro- 
fessional education,  experience,  or  ability: 
Provided,  Tliat  any  person  In  a  needed  medi- 
cal, dental,  or  allied  specialist  category  who 
fails  to  qualify  for,  or  who  does  not  accept, 
a  commission,  or  whose  commission  has  been 
terminated,  may  be  used  in  his  professional 
capacity  in  an  enlisted  grade. 

EXEMPTIONS  TROM  REGISTRATION.  T3AININC, 
AND    SERVICE 

Sec  310.  (a)  Foreign  diplomatic  represen- 
tatives, technical  attaches  of  foreign  em- 
bassies and  legations,  consuls  general,  con- 
suls, Vice  consuls,  and  other  consular  agents 
of  foreign  countries  who  are  not  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  members  of  their 
families,  shall  not  be  required  to  be  regis- 
tered under  section  3  and  shall  be  relieved 
from  liability  for  training  and  service  under 
section  4. 

(b)  Any  person  who  subsequent  to  June 
24.  1948.  serves  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  twelve  months  In  the  armed 
forces  cf  a  nation  with  which  the  United 
States  is  associated  in  mutual  defense  activ- 
ities as  defined  by  the  President,  may  be 
exempted  from  training  and  service,  but 
not  from  registration,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  President,  ex- 
cept that  no  such  exemption  shall  be  granted 
to  any  person  who  Is  a  national  of  a  coun- 
try which  does  not  grant  reciprocal  priv- 
ileges to  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided. That  any  active  duty  performed  prior 
to  June  24.  1948.  by  a  person  in  the  armed 
forces  of  a  country  allied  with  the  United 
States  during  World  War  II  and  with  which 
the  United  States  Is  associated  In  such  mu- 
tual defense  activities,  shall  be  credited  in 
the  computation  of  such  twelve-month  pe- 
riod: Provided  further.  That  any  person  who 
is  in  a  medical,  dental,  or  allied  specialist 
category  not  otherwise  deferred  or  exempted 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  liable  for 
registration  and  training  and  service  until 
the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  date  of 
his  birth. 

(c)  Commissioned  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  members  of  the  reserve 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  while  on  active 
duty  and  assigned  to  staff  the  various  offices 
and  bureaus  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Including  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
or  assigned  to  any  endeavor  which  the  P>resl- 
dent  determines  Is  necessary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  health,  safety,  or  in- 
terest shall  be  exempted  from  training  and 
service,  but  not  from  registration. 
veterans'  exemptions 
Sec.  311.  (a)  No  person  who  served  honor- 
ably on  active  duty  between  September  16, 
1940,  and  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months  or  more,  or  be- 
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tween  Decemb4r  7.  1941.  aiid  September  2. 
1946.  for  a  period  in  excess  or  ninety  days.  In 
the  Army,  the  Ajr  Force,  the  Navy,  the  Marine 
Corps,  the  Coa»t  Ouard.  the  Public  Health 
Service,  or  the  armed  forces  of  any  country 
allied  with  the  United  States  in  World  War 
ri  prior  to  September  2,  1946,  shall  be  liable 
for  induction  for  training  and  service  under 
this  title,  excep ;  after  a  declaration  of  war  or 
national  emergency  made  by  the  Congress 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title. 

(b)  No  person  who  served  honorably  on 
active  duty  between  September  1.  1940.  and 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  for  a 
period  of  ninety  days  or  more  but  less  than 
twelve  months  In  the  Army,  the  Air  Force, 
the  Navy,  the  Mirlne  Corps,  the  Coast  Ouard! 
the  Public  Heiilth  Service,  or  the  armed 
forces  of  any  country  allied  with  the  United 
States  In  Work  War  II  prior  to  September 
2.  1945.  shall  be  table  for  Induction  for  train- 
ing and  service  under  this  title,  except  after 
a  declaration  ol  war  or  national  emergency 
made  by  the  Congress  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  enactme  nt  of  this  title,  if — 

(1)  the  local  board  determines  that  he  is 
regularly  enllsud  or  commissioned  In  any 
organized  unit  o  r  a  reserve  component  of  the 
armed  force  In  which  he  served,  provided 
such  unit  is  reasonably  accessible  to  such 
person*  without  unduly  Interrupting  his  nor- 
mal pursuits  and  activities  (including  at- 
tendance at  a  c(  liege  or  university  in  which 
he  is  regularly  ei  trolled ) .  or  in  a  reserve  com- 
ponent (Other  tl  an  In  an  organized  unit)  of 
such  armed  force  in  any  case  in  which  en- 
listment or  cominlsslon  In  an  organized  unit 
of  a  reserve  component  of  such  armed  force 
is  not  available  t  >  him:  or 

(2)  the  local  board  determines  that  en- 
listment or  cominlsslon  in  a  reserve  compo- 
nent of  such  arried  force  Is  not  available  to 
him  or  that  he  has  voluntarily  enlisted  or 
accepted  appointment  in  an  organized  unit  of 
a  reserve  compor  ent  of  an  armed  force  other 
than  the  armed  force  in  which  he  served. 
Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  applicable  ;o  any  person  to  whom  sub- 
section  (a)   of  tt  is  section  is  applicable. 

(c)  Notwlthstundlng  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  no  aerson  who  (1)  has  served 
honorably  on  a<  tlve  duty  after  September 
16.  1940.  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one 
year  in  the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  the 
Marine  Corps,  or  he  Coast  Guard,  or  (2)  sub- 
sequent to  September  16.  1940.  was  dis- 
charged for  the  lonvenience  of  the  Govern- 
ment after  havli.g  served  honorably  on  ac- 
tive duty  for  a  jerlod  of  not  less  than  six 
months  in  the  Ar  my.  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy, 
the  Marine  Corps  or  the  Coast  Guard,  or  (3) 
has  served  for  1 1  period  of  not  less  than 
twenty-four  months  (A)  as  a  conunissioned 
officer  m  the  PuBUc  Health  Service  or  (B) 
as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Environ- 
mental Science  S(  rvices  Administration  (pre- 
viously the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey) .  shall 
be  liable  for  indu  ;tion  for  training  and  serv- 
ice under  this  A:t.  except  after  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  or  n  nional  emergency  made  by 
the  Congress  subsequent  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Alt. 

( d )  No  person  \  rho  is  honorably  discharged 
upon  the  comple  ion  of  an  enlistment  pur- 
suant to  section  r  shall  be  liable  for  Induc- 
tion for  training  md  service  under  this  title, 
except  after  a  de(  laration  of  war  or  national 
emergency  made  I  ly  the  Congre.ss  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  eniictment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  For  the  pur  )oses  of  computation  of  the 
periods  of  active  duty  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs 13).  (bi.  cp  (c)  cf  this  .subsection,  no 
credit  shall  be  allc  wed  for — 

(1)  periods  of  active  duty  training  per- 
formed as  a  mem  )er  of  a  reserve  component 
pursuant  to  an  order  or  call  to  active  duty 
solely  for  irainin;  purposes; 

(2)  periods  of  active  duty  in  which  the 
service  consisted  ■  olely  of  training  under  the 
Army  specialized  I  raining  program,  the  Army 
Air    Force    collej  e     training    program,     or 
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any  similar  program  under  the  Jiu-lsdlctlon 
of  the  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or  Coaat  Guard; 

(3)  periods  of  active  duty  aa  a  cadet  at  the 
United  Statee  MUltary  Academy  or  United 
States  Coast  Guard  Academy,  or  a«  a  mid- 
shipman at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
or  in  preparatory  school  after  nomination  as 
a  principal,  alternate,  or  candidate  for  ad- 
mission to  any  of  such  academies: 

<4)  periods  of  active  duty  In  any  of  the 
Armed  Forces  while  being  processed  for 
entry  Into  or  separation  from  any  educa- 
tional program  or  institution  referred  to  In 
paragraphs  (2)  or  (3);  or 

(5)  periods  of  active  duty  performed  by 
medical,  dental,  or  allied  specialists  in  stu- 
dent programs  prior  to  receipt  of  the  ap- 
propriate professional  degree  or  In  Intern 
training. 

RESEAVK    COMPONENT'S    EXEMPTIONS 

Skc.  312.  (a)  Persons  who.  on  February 
1,  1951.  were  members  of  organized  units  of 
the  federally  recognized  National  Guard,  the 
federally  recognized  Air  National  Guard,  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  the  Regular  Army 
Reserve,  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  the  Enlisted 
Reserve  Corps,  the  Naval  Reserve,  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  or 
the  Public  Health  Service  Reserve,  shall,  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  be  such  members 
and  satisfactorily  participate  In  scheduled 
drills  and  training  periods  as  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  be  exempt  from 
training  and  service  by  induction  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  but  shall  not  be 
exempt  from  registration. 

(b)(1)  Any  person,  other  than  a  person 
referred  to  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
who — 

( A )  prior  to  the  issuance  of  orders  for  him 
to  report  for  induction:  or 

iB)  prior  to  the  date  scheduled  for  his 
induction  and  pursuant  to  a  proclamation 
by  the  Governor  of  a  State  to  the  effect  that 
the  authorized  strength  of  any  organized 
unit  of  the  National  Guard  of  that  State 
cannot  be  maintained  by  the  enlistment  or 
appointment  of  persons  who  have  not  been 
issued  orders  to  report  for  Induction  under 
this  title;   or 

(C)  prior  to  the  date  scheduled  for  his 
Induction  and  i^iu-suant  to  a  determination 
by  the  President  that  the  strength  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  the  Army  Reserve.  Naval 
Reserve,  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  Air  Force 
Reserve,  or  Coast  Guard  Reserve  cannot  be 
maintained  by  the  enlistment  or  appoint- 
ment of  persons  who  have  not  been  issued 
orders  to  report  for  induction,  under  this 
title: 

enllsis  or  accepts  appointment,   before  at- 
taining the  age  of  twenty-six  years.  In  the 
Ready    Reserve    of   any    reserve   component 
of    the    Armed    Forces,    the   Army   National 
Guard,    or   the   Air    National    Guard,    shall 
be  deferred  from  training  and  service  under 
this  title  so  long  as  he  serves  satisfactorily 
as  a  member  of  an  organized  unit  of  such 
Reserve   or    National    Guard   In    accordance 
with  section  270  of  title  10  or  section  502 
of  title  32.  United  states  Code,  as  the  case 
may  be.  or  satisfactorily  performs  such  other 
Ready  Reserve  service  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  16.  no  person 
deferred  under  this  paragraph  who  has  com- 
pleted six  years  of  such  satisfactory  service 
as  a  member  of  the  Ready  Reserve  or  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  who  during  such  service 
has  performed  active  duty  for  training  with 
an  armed  force  'or  not  less  than  four  con- 
secutive months,  shall  be  liable  for  Induc- 
tion for  training  and  service  under  this  Act. 
except  after  a  declaration  of  war  or  national 
emergency  made  by  the  Congress  after  Au- 
gust 9,  1956.  In  no  event  shall  the  number 
of  enlistments  or  appointments  made  under 
authority    of    this    paragraph    in    any    fiscal 
year  in  any  reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  or  In  the  Army  National  Guard  or 
the  Air  National  Guard  cause  the  personnel 


strength  of  such  reserve  component  or  the 
Army  National  Guard  or  the  Air  National 
Ouard.  as  the  case  may  be.  to  exceed  the 
personnel  strength  for  which  funds  have 
been  made  available  by  the  Congress  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

(2)  A  person  who.  under  the  provision  ot 
law.  Is  exempt  or  deferred  from  training  and 
service  under  this  Act  by  reason  of  mem- 
bership In  a  reserve  component,  the  Army 
National  Guard,  or  the  Air  National  Guard, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall,  if  he  becomes  a 
member  of  another  reserve  component,  the 
Army  National  Ouard,  or  the  Air  National 
Ouard.  as  the  case  may  be.  continue  to  be 
exempt  or  deferred  to  the  same  extent  as 
If  he  had  not  become  a  member  of  another 
reserve  component,  the  Army  National 
Ouard.  or  the  Air  National  Guard,  as  the 
ease  may  be,  so  long  as  he  continues  to 
serve  satisfactorily. 

(3)  Except  as  provided  In  section  13  and 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  no  person 
who  becomes  a  member  of  a  reserve  compo- 
nent after  February  1,  1961,  shall  thereby 
be  exempt  from  registration  or  training  and 
service  by  Induction  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  President,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  may 
provide  that  any  person  enlisted  or  ap- 
pointed after  Octot>er  4.  1961.  In  the  Ready 
Reserve  of  any  reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  (other  than  under  section 
511(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  the 
Army  National  Guard,  or  the  Air  National 
Guard,  prior  to  attaining  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  years,  or  any  person  enlisted  or  appointed 
in  the  Army  National  Guard  or  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  or  enlisted  In  the  Ready  Re- 
serve of  any  reserve  component  prior  to  at- 
taining the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  sl.x 
months  and  deferred  under  the  prior  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  October  4.  1961.  Public  Law  87-378 
(75  Stat.  807),  or  under  section  262  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended,  who  falls  to  serve  satisfactorily 
during  his  obligated  period  of  service  as  a 
member  of  such  Ready  Reserve  or  National 
Ouard  or  the  Ready  Reserve  of  another  re- 
serve component  or  the  National  Guard  of 
which  he  becomes  a  member,  may  be  selected 
for  training  and  service  and  Inducted  into 
the  armed  force  of  which  such  reserve  com- 
ponent is  a  part,  prior  to  the  selection  and 
Induction  of  other  persons  liable  therefor. 

OFFICERS'    training:     OFFICIALS:     MINISTERS    OF 
RELIGION 

Sec.  313.   (a)(1)    Within  such  numbers  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, any  person  who  (A)  has  been  or  ma.v 
hereafter  be  selected  for  enrollment  or  con- 
tinuance in  the  senior  division,  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps,  or  the  Air  Reserve  Of- 
ficers'  Training  Corp,  or  the  Naval  Reserve 
Officers'    Training   Corps,   or    the   naval   and 
Marine  Corps  officer  candidate  training  pro- 
gram established  by  the  Act  of  August  13. 1940 
(60  Stat.  1057).  as  amended,  or  the  Reser\c' 
officers'   candidate  program  of  the  Navy,  or 
the    platoon    leaders'    class    of    the    Marine 
Corps,  or   the  officer   procurement  program.-, 
of  the  Coast  Guard  and  *he  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve, or  appointed  an  ensign.  United  State? 
Naval  Reserve,  while  undergoing  professionai 
training:   (B)  agrees.  In  writing,  to  ac..;ept  .' 
commission,  if  tendered,  and  to  serve,  sub- 
ject to  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  mllltar.v 
department  having  Jurisdiction  over  him  (or 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  with  respect 
to  the  United  States  Coast  Guard),  not  les 
than  two  years  on  active  duty  after  recelpi 
of  a  commission;   and   iC)   agrees  to  remain 
a    memLer   of   a    regular   or   reserve   compo- 
nent until  lae  eighth  anniversary  of  the  re- 
ceipt oi  a  commission  in  accordance  with  his 
obligation   under  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4(d)(3)  of  this  Act,  or  until  the  sixth 
anniversary  of  the  receipt  of  a  commission 
in  accordance  with  his  obligation  under  the 
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second  sentence  of  secUon  4(d)(3)    of  this 
Act,  shall  be  deferred  from  Induction  under 
this  title  until  after  completion  or  termi- 
nation of  the  course  of  instruction  and  so 
long  as  he  continues  in  a  reguiar  or  reserve 
status  upon  being  commissioned,  but  thall 
not  be  exempt  from  registration.  Such  per- 
sons, except  those  persons  who  have  previ- 
ously completed  an  initial  period  of  military 
training  or  an  equivalent  period  of  active 
military   training  and  service,  shall   be  re- 
quired  while  enrolled  in  such   program   to 
complete  a  period  of  training  equal  (as  de- 
termined under  regulations  approved  by  the 
Secretary    of    Defense    or    the   Secretary   of 
Transportation  with   reii>ect  to  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard)    In  duration   and   type 
of  training  to  an  initial  period  of  military 
training.  There  shall  be  added  to  the  obli- 
gated   active    commissioned   service   of   any 
person  who  has  agreed  to  perform  such  oblig- 
atory service  in  return  for  financial  assist- 
ance while  attending  a  civilian  college  un- 
der any  such  training  program  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  one  year.  Except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (5),  upon  the  successful  com- 
pletion by  any  person  of  the  required  course 
of  instruction  under  any  program  listed  In 
clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph, such  person  shall  be  tendered  a  com- 
mission In   the  appropriate  reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces  if  he  is  otherwise 
qualified   for  such   appointment.   If,  at  the 
time  of,  or  subsequent  to,  such  appointment, 
the   armed   force   In   which   such   person   is 
commissioned  does  not  require  his  service  on 
active  duty  In  fulfillment  of  the  obligation 
undertaken    by    him    in    compliance    with 
clause  (B)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph, such  person  shall  be  ordered  to  active 
duty  for  training  with  such  armed  force  in 
the  grade  in  which  he  was  commissioned  for 
a  period  of  active  duty  for  training  of  not 
less   than   three   months   or   more   than   six 
months  (not  including  duty  performed  un- 
der section  270(a)   of  title  10,  United  States 
Code),   as   determined    by    the    Secretary   of 
the    military    department   concerned    to   be 
necessary  to  qualify  such  person  for  a  mobil- 
ization   assignment.    Upon    being    commis- 
sioned and  assigned  to  a  reserve  component, 
such  person  shall  be  required  to  serve  there- 
in, or  in  a  reserve  component  of  any  other 
armed  force  in  which  he  is  later  appointed, 
until  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  receipt 
of  such  commission  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  So  long  as  such  per- 
son performs  satisfactory  service,  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,   he  shall   be  deferred 
from  training  and  service  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  If  such  person  falls  to  per- 
form satisfactory  service,  and  such  failure 
is  not  excused  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  his  commission 
may  be  revoked  by  the  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary department  concerned. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  training  programs 
enumerated  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section, and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (or  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with  respect  to  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard )  may  approve,  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  are  authorized  to 
establish  officer  candidate  programs  leading 
to  the  commissioning  of  persons  on  active 
duty.  Any  person  heretofore  or  hereafter  en- 
listed in  the  Army  Reserve,  the  Naval  Reserve, 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve, or  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  who  there- 
after has  been  or  may  be  commissioned 
therein  upon  graduation  from  an  officers' 
candidate  school  of  such  armed  force  shall, 
if  not  ordered  to  active  duty  as  a  commis- 
sioned officer,  be  deferred  from  training  and 
service  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  so 
long  as  he  performs  satisfactory  service  as 
a  commissioned  officer  In  an  appropriate  unit 
of  the  Ready  Reserve,  as  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  concerned.  If  such  person  falls 
to  perform  satisfactory  service  In  such  unit. 


and  such  failure  Is  not  excused  under  such 
regulations,  his  commission  may  be  revoked 
by  such  Secretary. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  preclude  the  President  from  pro- 
viding, by  regulations  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 16,  for  the  deferment  from  training  and 
service  of  any  category  or  categories  of  stu- 
dents for  such  periods  of  time  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

(4)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  shall  provide  for  the  annual  defer- 
ment from  training  and  service  under  this 
title  of  the  numbers  of  optometry  students 
and  premedlcal,  preosteopathlc.  preveterl- 
nary,  preoptometry,  and  predental  students 
at  least  equal  to  the  numbers  of  male  optom- 
etry, premedlcal.  preosteopathlc,  preveterl- 
nary,  preoptometry,  and  predental  students 
at  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  levels  as  determined 
by  the  Director  herein. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  upon 
the  successful  completion  by  any  person  of 
the  required  course  of  Instruction  under  any 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  program 
listed  m  clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
having  jurisdiction  over  him,  such  person 
may,  without  being  relieved  of  his  obligation 
under  that  sentence,  be  tendered,  and  ac- 
cept, a  commission  in  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration  instead  of  a 
commission  In  the  appropriate  reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces.  If  he  does  not 
serve  on  active  duty  as  a  commissioned  offi- 
cer of  the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration  for  at  least  six  years,  he  shall 
upon  discharge  therefrom,  be  tendered  a 
commission  in  the  appropriate  reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  If  he  Is  other- 
wise qualified  for  such  appointment,  and,  in 
fulfillment  of  his  obligation  under  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  remain  a  member 
of  a  reserve  component  until  the  sixth  anni- 
versary of  the  receipt  of  his  commission  in 
the  Environmental  Science  Services  Adminis- 
tration. While  a  member  of  a  reserve  com- 
ponent he  may.  In  addition  to  as  otherwise 
provided  by  law,  be  ordered  to  active  duty 
fqr  such  period  that,  when  added  to  the 
period  he  served  on  active  duty  as  a  com- 
missioned officer  of  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration,  equals  two 
years. 

(6)  PuUy  qualified  and  accepted  aviation 
cadet  applicants  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air 
Force  who  have  signed  an  agreement  of  serv- 
ice shall,  in  such  numbers  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  be  de- 
ferred, during  the  period  covered  by  the 
agreement  but  not  to  exceed  four  months 
from  induction  for  training  and  service  under 
this  title  but  shall  not  be  exempt  from 
registration. 

(c)  The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  the  Governors  of  the  several  States, 
territories,  and  possessions,  and  all  other  of- 
ficials chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  entire 
State,  territory,  or  possession:  members  of  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  several  States,  territories,  and  posses- 
sions: judges  of  the  courts  of  record  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  ter- 
ritories, possessions,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall,  while  holding  such  offices,  be 
deferred  from  training  and  service  under  this 
title  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

(d)  Regular  or  duly  ordained  ministers  of 
religion,  as  defined  In  this  title,  the  students 
preparing  for  the  ministry  under  the  direc- 
tion of  recognized  churches  or  religious  or- 
ganizations, who  are  satisfactorily  pursuing 
full-time  courses  of  instruction  in  recognized 
theological  or  divinity  schools,  or  who  are 
satisfactorily  pursuing  full-time  courses  of 
Instruction  leading  to  tbeir  entrance  into 
recognized  theological  or  divinity  schools  In 
which  they  have  preenrolled,  shall  be  exempt 


from  training  and  service  (but  not  from  reg- 
istration) under  this  title. 
student   AND   apprentice   deferrents;    casu- 
alty  RATIO 

Sec.  314.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  subsection,  the  President  is  author- 
ized, under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  to  provide  for  the  deferment 
from    training    and    service    In    the    Armed 
Forces  of  persons  requesting  such  deferment 
who  are  satisfactorily  pursuing  a  course  of 
instruction  at  a  bona  fide  college,  junior  col- 
lege, community  college,  university,  or  sim- 
ilar  Institution  of   learning,   or  at  a  voca- 
tional school,  or  who  are  enrolled   in   and 
satisfactorily  pursuing  an  apprentice  train- 
ing program  or  similar  occupational  Instruc- 
tion program.  A  deferment  granted  to  any 
person   under   authority  of   this  subsection 
shall  continue  until  such  person  completes 
the  requirements  for  his  baccalaureate  de- 
gree, completes  the  training  program,  falls 
to  pursue  satisfactorily  his  course  of  Instruc- 
tion, or  att.ilns  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  date  of  his  birth,  whichever  first  oc- 
curs.   Deferments    provided    for    under    this 
paragraph  shall  be  restricted  or  terminated 
by  the  President  (1)  whenever  he  finds,  with 
respect  to  persons  who  have  been  Inducted 
into  the  Armed  Forces  under  this  title,  that 
the  number  of  such  persons  killed,  wounded, 
or  missing  In  action  as  the  result  of  armed 
conflict  during  the  three-month  period  im- 
mediately  preceding   his   finding   exceeds   a 
number  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  so  Inducted  during  such 
three-month    period;    or    (2)     whenever    he 
determines    that   the   needs   of   the   Armed 
Forces  and  of  national  security  require  such 
action.    Such     restrictions    or    terminations 
shall   be   in   effect   for  the   twelve   calendar 
months  next  following  the  month  in  which 
the    condiUons    set    out    In  the    preceding 
sentence  are  met.  Whenever  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are  en- 
gaged In  armed  conflict  In  any  area  of  the 
world,  the  President  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of    clause    (1)    of    the    preceding    sentence, 
make  a  finding  not  later  than  the  tenth  day 
of  each  calendar  month  respecting  the  num- 
ber of  persons  killed,  wounded,  or  missing 
in  action  In  the  three  Immediately  preced- 
ing months.  No  person  who  has  received  a 
deferment  under  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph shall  thereafter  be  granted  a  further 
deferment   except   for  extreme   hardship   to 
dependents     (under    regulations    governing 
hardship  deferments ) . 

(b)  The  President  Is  authorized,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  provide  for  the  deferment  from 
training   and   service  In   the   Armed   Forces 

(1)  of  any  or  all  categories  of  persons  In  a 
status  with  respect  to  persons  (other  than 
wives  alone,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  hard- 
ship) dependent  upon  them  for  support 
which  renders  their  deferment  advisable,  and 

(2)  of  any  or  all  categories  of  those  persons 
found  to  be  physically,  mentally,  or  morally 
deficient  or  defective.  For  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining whether  or  not  the  deferment  of 
any  person  is  advisable  because  of  his  status 
with  respect  to  persons  dependent  upwn  him 
for  support,  any  payments  of  allowances 
v/hlch  are  payable  by  the  United  States  to 
the  dependents  of  persons  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
taken  into  consideration,  but  the  fact  that 
such  payments  of  allowances  are  payable 
shall  not  be  deemed  conclusively  to  remove 
the  grounds  for  deferment  when  the  de- 
pendency is  based  upon  financial  considera- 
tions and  shall  not  be  deemed  to  remove  the 
ground  for  deferment  when  the  dependency 
is  based  upon  other  than  financial  consid- 
erations and  cannot  be  eUminated  by  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  dependents.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  subsection,  the 
President  is  also  authorized,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  deferment  from  training  and 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  any  or  all 
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categories  of  •ersona  wbo  have  chll<lren,  or 
wives  and  children,  with  whom  they  main- 
tain a  bona  fl«e  family  relationship  in  thMr 
homes.  No  deftrment  from  such  training  and 
servlcA  in  the  Armed  Forces  shaU  be  ma<le 
in  the  case  o|  any  individual  except  upon 
the  basis  of  tte  status  of  such  Individual. 
There  shall  be  posted  In  a  conspicuous  place 
In  each  area  efllce  a  list  setting  forth  the 
names  and  cl|ssmcatlons  of  those  persons 
who  have  beeq  classified  by  such  area  office. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Utle  the  Preslflent  shall  establish  naUonal 
standards  and; criteria  for  the  classification 
and  defermenfl  of  persons  registered  under 
this  title.  Sue*  standards  and  criteria  shall 
be  admlnlsteril  luiUormly  and  Impartially 
throughout  all  levels  of  the  Selective  Service 
System.  { 

(c)(1)  Any  I  person  who  Is  aatlsfactorlly 
pursuing  a  course  of  Instruction  at  a  high 
school  or  almll4r  InstltuUQn  of  learning  shall. 
upon  the  factd  being  presented  to  the  area 
office,  be  deferfed  (A)  until  the  time  of  his 
graduation  thet*from,  cw  (B)  untU  he  attains 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  or 
(C)  until  he  qeases  satisfactorily  to  pursue 
such  course  of  jinstructlon,  whichever  is  the 
earUest. 

(2)  Any  peifeon  who  while  satisfactorily 
pursuing  a  full  I- time  course  of  instruction  at 
a  college,  university,  or  similar  institution  Is 
ordere^.to  report  for  induction  under  this 
title,  shall.  up<^  the  facts  being  presented  to 
the  local  boinl.  be  deferred  (A)  until  the 
end  of  such  ac^emlc  year,  or  (B)  until  he 
ceases  satisfactorily  to  pursue  such  course  of 
instruction,  wijichever  Is  the  earUer:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  person  who  has  heretofore 
had  his  Induction  postponed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6(1)  (1)  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1948;  ot  any  person  who  has 
heretofore  been,  deferred  as  a  student  under 
section  6(h)  of  such  Act,  or  any  person  who 
hereafter  is  de^rred  under  the  provision  of 
this  subsection  ..shall  not  be  further  deferred 
by  reoBon  of  pxirsult  ot  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  a  coUefe.  university,  or  similar  in- 
stitution of  ieajning  except  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
deemed  to  preclude  the  President  from  pro- 
viding, by  regulations  prescribed  In  this  sec- 
tion, for  the  deferment  from  training  and 
service  in  the  Aimed  Forces  of  any  category 
or  categories  of  jstudents  for  such  periods  of 
time  as  he  may  Seem  appropriate. 

CONSCl  ENTIOOS    OBJECTOES 

Sec.  315.  (a)  Nothing  contained  in  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  require  any  per- 
son to  be  subjec  t  to  combatant  training  and 
service  In  the  ij-med  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who,  by  reason  of  religious  training 
and  belief,  conscientiously  opposed  to  par- 
ticipation in  w^r  In  any  form.  As  used  in 
this  section,  the  term  "religloxis  training  and 
belief"  does  not  Include  essentially  political, 
sociological,  or  philosophical  views,  or  a 
merely  personal  moral  code,  but  It  does  In- 
clude a  sincere  a|nd  meaningful  belief,  which 
In  the  Ufe  of  its  possessor 
llled  by  an    orthodox  belief 
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appropriate.  Any  such  person  who  knowingly 
falls   or   ncgteeta   to   obey   any   vuch   order 

from  the  SelecUve  Service  System  shall  be 
deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  section  303  of 
this  tnie,  to  have  knowingly  failed  or  ne- 
glected to  perform  a  duty  required  of  Mn^ 
under  this  title. 

(c)  Any  person  claiming  exemption  from 
combatant  training  and  service  because  of 
such  conscientious  objections  shall.  If  such 
claim  is  not  sustained  by  the  area  office  or 
local  board,  be  entitled  to  an  appeal  to  the 
regional  appeal  board  Upon  the  filing  of  such 
appeal,  the  appeal  board  shall  refer  any  stich 
claim  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  In- 
quiry and  hearings.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, after  appropriate  inqiiiry,  shail  hold  a 
hearing  with  respect  to  the  character  and 
good  faith  of  the  objections  of  the  person 
concerned,  and  such  person  shall  be  notified 
of  the  time  and  place  of  such  hearing.  If 
after  such  hearings  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice finds — 

(1)  that  the  objections  are  sustained.  It 
shall  make  recommendations  to  the  appeal 
board  In  accordance  with  the  procedures  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  or 

(2)  ttiat  the  objections  are  not  sustained. 
It  shall  so  recommend  to  the  appeal  board. 
The  appeal  board  shall.  In  making  Its  de- 
cision, give  consideration  to  but  not  be 
bound  to  follow  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  together  with  the 
record  on  appeal  from  the  local  board. 
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occupies  a  plac 
parallel  to  that 
In  God 

(b)   Any  per 
combatant   trai 


claiming  exemption  from 
ttg  and  service  because  of 
such  consclentiots  objections  whose  claim  Is 
sustained  by  thfe  Selective  Service  System 
shall,  if  he  is  indiieted  into  the  Armed  Forces 
under  this  title,  be  ^signed  to  noncombat- 
ant  service  as  dfeflned  by  the  President,  or 
shall.  If  he  Is  feund  to  be  consclenUously 
opposed  to  participation  in  such  noncombat- 
ant  service.  In  ^eu  of  such  induction,  be 
ordered  by  the  Selective  Service  System,  sub- 
ject to  such  regulations  as  the  President  may 
prescribe,  to  perform  for  a  period  equal  to 
the  period  prescribed  In  section  305  such 
civilian  work  cofatrlbuUiig  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  naaonal  health,  safety,  or  in- 
terest as  the  Seliectlve  Service  System  pur- 
suant to  Presldeitlal  regulations  may  deem 


DtTKATION    OF    XXEICPTION    OR    OETEKICENT 

Sec.  316.  No  exception  from  registration, 
or  exemption  or  deferment  from  training  and 
service,  under  this  title,  shall  continue  after 
the  cause  therefor  ceases  to  exist. 

iczNOKrrr  discharces 
Sec.  317.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law.  no  jjerson  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-one  shall  be  discharged 
from  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  while  this  title  Is  In  effect  be- 
cause such  person  entered  such  service  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 

MOBAX,     ST.^NOA&OS 

Sec.  318.  No  person  shall  be  relieved  irMn 
training  and  service  under  this  title  by  rea- 
son of  conviction  of  a  criminal  offense,  ex- 
cept where  the  offense  of  which  he  has  Iseen 
convicted  may  be  punishable  by  death,  or  by 
Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year. 

SOLS    SUSVIVtNG     SON 

Sec.  319.  Except  dtirlng  a  period  ot  a  war 
or  a  national  emergency  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress. If  the  father  or  one  or  more  sons  or 
daughters  of  a  family  were  killed  In  action  or 
died  In  the  line  of  duty  while  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  sub- 
sequently died  as  a  result  of  Injuries  received 
or  disease  Incurred  during  such  service,  the 
sole  surviving  son  of  such  family  shall  not 
be  inducted  for  service  under  the  terms  of 
this  title  unless  he  volunteers  for  induction. 
bounties;  substitutes;  purchases  of  release 

Sec.  320.  No  bounty  may  be  paid  to  induce 
any  person  to  be  Inducted  into  an  armed 
force.  A  clottiing  allowance  authorized  by  law 
Is  not  a  bounty  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. No  person  liable  for  training  and  service 
under  this  Act  may  furnish  a  substitute  for 
that  training  or  service.  No  person  may  be 
enlisted.  Inducted,  or  appointed  in  an  armed 
force  as  a  substitute  for  another.  No  person 
liable  for  training  and  service  under  section 
4  may  escape  that  training  and  service  or  be 
discharged  before  the  end  of  his  period  of 
training  and  service  by  paying  money  or  any 
other  valuable  thing  as  consideration  for  his 
release  from  that  training  and  service  or 
liabiUty  therefor. 

REEMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  321.  (a)  Any  person  Inducted  into  the 
Armed  Forces  under  this  title  for  training 
and  service,  who.  in  the  Judgment  of  those 
in  authority  over  him,  satisfactorily  com- 
pletes his  period  of  training  and  service  un- 


der section  6  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate 
to  that  effect  upon  the  completion  of  sucli 
period  of  training  and  aervlee.  Such  certifi- 
cate shall  Include  a  record  of  any  special 
proficiency  or  merit  attained.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  each  such  person's  period  of  train- 
ing and  service  under  thta  title,  each  such 
person  shall  be  given  another  physical  exam- 
ination and.  upon  his  written  request,  shall 
be  given  a  statement  of  physical  condition 
by  the  Secretary  concerned:  Provided,  That 
such  statement  shall  not  contain  any  refer- 
ence to  mental  or  other  conditions  which  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  concerned 
would  prove  Injurious  to  the  physical  or 
mental  health  of  the  person  to  whom  It  per- 
tains: Provided  further.  That,  If  upon  com- 
pletion of  training  and  service  under  this 
title,  such  person  continues  on  active  duty 
without  an  interruption  of  more  than 
seventy-two  hours  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  a  physical  exam- 
ination upon  completion  of  such  training 
and  service  shall  not  be  required  unless  it 
Is  requested  by  such  person,  or  the  medical 
authorities  of  the  armed  force  concerned  de- 
termine that  the  physical  examination  is 
warranted. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  such  person  who. 
In  order  to  perform  such  training  and  service, 
has  left  or  leaves  a  position  (other  than  a 
temporary  position)  in  the  employ  of  any 
employer  and  who  (1)  receives  such  certifi- 
cate, and  (2)  makes  application  for  reem- 
ployment within  ninety  days  after  he  is  re- 
lieved from  such  training  and  service  or 
from  hospitalization  continuing  after  dis- 
charge for  a  period  of  not  more  than  one 
year — 

(A)  If  such  position  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  United  States  Government,  its  terri- 
tories, or  possessions,  or  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
such  person  shall — 

(1)  if  still  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position,  be  restored  to  such  position 
or  to  a  position  of  like  seniority,  status,  and 
pay;  or 

(U)  if  not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position  by  reason  of  disability  sus- 
tained during  such  service  but  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  any  other  position  in 
the  employ  of  the  employer,  be  restored  to 
such  other  position  the  duties  of  which  he  is 
qualified  to  perform  as  will  provide  him  like 
seniority,  status,  and  pay,  or  the  nearest 
approximation  thereof  consistent  with  the 
circumstances  In  his  case; 

(B)  If  such  position  was  In  the  employ  of 
a  private  employer,  such  person  shall — 

(i)  If  still  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position,  be  restored  by  such  em- 
ployer or  his  successor  In  interest  to  such 
position  or  to  a  position  of  like  seniority, 
status,  and  pay;  or 

(11)  If  not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position  by  reason  of  disability  sus- 
tained during  such  service  but  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  any  other  position  In 
the  employ  of  such  employer  or  his  successor 
In  Interest,  be  restored  by  such  employer  or 
his  successor  In  Interest  to  such  other  posi- 
tion the  duties  of  which  he  Is  qualified  to 
perform  as  will  provide  him  like  seniority, 
status,  and  pay.  or  the  nearest  approximation 
thereof  consistent  with  the  circumstances  In 
his  case, 

unless  the  employer's  circumstances  have  so 
changed  as  to  make  It  Impossible  or  i  nrea- 
sonable  to  do  so; 

(C)  If  such  position  was  In  the  employ  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof.  It 
Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  such  person  should — 

(i)  If  still  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position,  be  restored  lo  such  position 
or  to  a  position  of  like  seniority,  status,  and 
pay;  or 

(11)  If  not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position  by  reason  of  disability  s»is- 
taiued  during  such  service  but  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  any  other  position  in 
the  employ  of  the  employer,  be  restored  to 


such  other  position  the  duties  of  which  he  Is 
qualified  to  perform  as  will  provide  him  like 
seniority,  status,  and  pay,  or  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation thereof  consistent  with  the  cir- 
cumstances in  his  case. 

(c)(1)  Any  person  who  is  restored  to  a 
position  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  on  furlough  or 
leave  of  absence  during  his  period  of  training 
and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces,  shall  be  so 
restored  without  loss  of  seniority,  shall  iye 
entitled  to  participate  in  insurance  or  other 
benefits  offered  by  the  employer  pursuant  to 
established  rules  and  practices  relating  to 
employees  on  furlough  or  leave  of  absence 
in  effect  with  the  employer  at  the  time  such 
person  was  Inducted  into  such  forces,  and 
shall  not  be  discharged  from  such  position 
without  cause  within  one  year  after  such 
restoration. 

(2)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  any  person  who  Is  re- 
stored to  a  position  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  sub- 
section (b)  should  be  so  restored  In  such 
manner  as  to  give  him  such  status  in  his 
employment  as  he  would  have  enjoyed  If 
he  had  continued  in  such  employment  con- 
tinuously from  the  time  of  his  entering  the 
Armed  Forces  until  the  times  of  his  restora- 
tion to  such  employment. 

(d)   In  case  any  private  employer  fails  or 
refuses  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b),  subsection  (c)   (1)  or  subsection 
(g)    the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  In  which  such  private  em- 
ployer maintains  a  place  of  business  shall 
have  power,  upon  the  filing  of  a  motion,  peti- 
tion,  or  other  appropriate  pleading  by   the 
person  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  such  pro- 
visions, specifically  to  require  such  employer 
to  comply  with  such  provisions  and  to  com- 
pensate such  person  for  any  loss  of  wages  or 
benefits  suffered  by  reason  of  such  employer's 
unlawful   action:    Provided,  That  any  such 
compensation   shall   be   In   addition   to   and 
shall  not  be  demed  to  diminish  any  of  the 
benefits  of  such  provisions.  The  court  shall 
order  speedy  hearing  in  any  such  case  and 
shall  advance  it  on  the  calendar.  Upon  appli- 
cation to  the  United  States  attorney  or  com- 
parable official  for  the  district  In  which  such 
private  employer  maintains  a  place  of  busi- 
ness, by  any  person  claiming  to  be  entitled 
to    the    benefits    of    such    provisions,    such 
United  States  attorney  or  official.  If  reason- 
ably satisfied   that   the   person  so   applying 
is  entitled  to  such  benefits,  shall  appear  and 
act    as    attorney    for    such    person    In    the 
amicable    adjustment    of    the    claim    or    in 
the  filing  of  any  motion,  petition,  or  other 
appropriate    pleading    and    the    prosecution 
thereof  specifically  to  require  such  employer 
to  comply  with   such   provisions:   Provided, 
That  no  fees  or  court  costs  shall  be  taxed 
against  any  person  who  may  apply  for  such 
benefits:    Provided    further.    That   only    the 
employer  shall  be  deemed  a  necessary  party 
respondent  to  any  such  action. 

(e)(1)  Any  person  who  Is  entitled  to  be 
restored  to  a  position  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (A)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  who  was  employed,  immediately 
before  entering  the  Armed  Forces,  by  any 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  by  any  territory  or  possession,  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  shall  be  so  restored  by 
such  agency  or  the  successor  to  its  func- 
tions, or  by  such  territory,  possession,  politi- 
cal subdivision,  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  any  case  in  which,  upon  appeal  of  any 
person  who  was  employed  immediately  be- 
fore entering  the  Armed  Forces  by  any 
agency  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  finds 
that — 

(A)  such  agency  is  no  longer  in  existence 
and  its  functions  have  not  been  transferred 
to  any  other  agency;  or 


(B)  for  any  reason  It  is  not  feasible  for 
such  person  to  be  restored  to  employment 
by  such  agency  or  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 

the  Commission  shall  determine  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  position  in  any  other  agency 
m  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
or  m  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for   which  such  person  is  qualified 
and  which  is  either  vacant  or  held  by  a  per- 
son having  a  temporary  appointment  there- 
to.  In   any  case  in  which   the   Commission 
determines   that   there   Is   such    a   position, 
such  person  shall  be  restored   to  such  po- 
sition by  the  agency  In  which  such  position 
exists  or  by  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  and  directed  to  issue 
regulations  giving  full  force  and  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  Insofar  as  they  re- 
late  to   persons   entitled   to   be    restored   to 
positions  m  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  in  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  including  persons  entlUed 
to   be   restored    under   the   last   sentence   of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.  The  agen- 
cies in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  comply  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  and  orders  issued  by   the  Com- 
mission  pursuant    to    this   subsection.    The 
Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  when- 
ever  it    finds,    upon    appeal   of    the    person 
concerned,   that  any   agency   in   the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  or  the  gov- 
ernment  of   the   District   of   Columbia   has 
failed   or   refuses   to   comply   with   the   pro- 
visions  of    this   section,    to   issue    an   order 
specifically    requiring    such    agency    or    the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
comply  with   such   provisions   and   to  com- 
pensate such  person  for  any  loss  of  salary  or 
wages  suffered  by  reason  of  failure  to  com- 
ply with  such  provisions,  less  any  amounts 
received  by  him  through  other  employment, 
unemployment   compensation,    or    readjust- 
ment allowances:   Provided,  That  any  such 
compensation    ordered    to    be    paid    by    the 
Commission  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  diminish  any  of  the  bene- 
fits  of    such   provisions,   and   shall   be   paid 
by  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned  or  by 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
out  of  appropriations  currently  available  for 
salary  and  expenses  of  such  agency  or  gov- 
ernment, and  such  appropriations  shall  be 
available  for  such  purpose.  As  used  In  this 
paragraph,  the  term    'agency  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government"  means  any 
department.      Independent      establishment, 
agency,    or    corporation    in    the    executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(2)   Any  person  who  is  entitled  to  be  re- 
stored to  a  position  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of   paragraph    (A)    of   subsection 
(b) ,  and  who  was  employed,  immediately  be- 
fore entering  the  Armed  Forces.  In  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government,  shall  be  so 
restored  by  the  officer  who  appointed  him  to 
the  position  which  he  held  immediately  be- 
fore entering  the  Armed  Forces.  In  any  case 
in  which  It  Is  not  possible  for  any  such  per- 
son to  be  restored  to  a  position  In  the  legisla- 
tive  branch   of   the   Government  and   he   is 
otherwise   eligible    to   acquire   a   status    for 
transfer  to  a  position  In  the  classified  (com- 
petitive) civil  service  In  accordaiice  with  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  the  Act  of  November  26,  1940  (54 
Stat.  1212),  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  shall,  upon  appeal  of  such  per- 
son, determine  whether  or  not  there  Is  a  posi- 
tion m  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  which  he  is  qualified  and  which  is 
either  vacant  or  held  by  a  person  having  a 
temporary  appointment  thereto.  In  any  case 
in   which  the   Commission  determines   that 
there  is  such  a  position,  such  person  shall  be 
restored  to  such  position  by  the  agency  In 
which  such  position  exists. 

(3)   Any  person  who  Is  entitled  to  be  re- 
stored to  a  position  in  accordance  with  the 


provisions  of  paragraph  (A)  of  subsection 
(b)  and  who  was  employed.  Immediately  be- 
fore entering  the  Armed  Forces,  in  the  Judi- 
cial branch  of  the  Government,  shall  be  so 
restored  by  the  officer  who  appointed  him  to 
the  position  which  he  held  immediately  be- 
fore entering  the  Armed  Forces. 

(f )  In  any  case  which  two  or  more  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  be  restored  to  a  posi- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  this  section  or 
any  other  law  relating  to  similar  reemploy- 
ment benefite  left  the  same  position  In  order 
to  enter  the  Armed  Forces,  the  person  who 
left  such  position  first  shall  have  the  prior 
right  to  be  restored  thereto,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  reemployment  rights  of  the  other 
person  or  persons  to  be  restored. 

(g)  (1)  Any  person  who  after  entering  the 
employment  to  which  he  claims  restoration, 
enlists  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  (other  than  a  reserve  component) 
shall  be  entitled  upon  release  from  service 
under  honorable  conditions  to  all  the  re- 
employment rights  and  other  benefits  pro- 
vided for  by  this  section  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons inducted  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  If  the  total  of  his  service  performed  be- 
tween June  24,  1948,  and  August  1,  1961,  did 
not  exceed  four  years,  and  the  total  of  any 
service,  additional  or  otherwise,  performed 
by  him  after  August  1,  1961.  does  not  exceed 
four  years  (plus  In  each  case  any  period  of 
additional  service  Imposed  pursuant  to 
law) . 

(2)  Any  persons  who,  after  entering  the 
employment  to  which  he  claims  restoration, 
enters  upon  active  duty  (other  than  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  his  physical  fit- 
ness and  other  than  for  training ) ,  whether  or 
not  voluntarily,  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
response  to  an  order  or  call  to  active  duty 
shall,  upon  his  relief  from  active  duty  under 
honorable  conditions,  be  entitled  to  all  of 
the  reemplojtnent  rights  and  benefits  pro- 
vided by  this  section  in  the  case  of  persons 
Inducted  under  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
if  the  total  of  such  active  duty  performed 
between  June  24,  1948,  and  August  1.  1961. 
did  not  exceed  four  years,  and  the  total  of 
any  such  active  duty,  additional  or  other- 
wise, performed  after  August  1.  1961,  does 
not  exceed  four  years  (plus  in  each  case  any 
additional  period  in  which  he  was  unable  to 
obtain  orders  relieving  him  from  active 
duty ) . 

(3)  Any  member  of  a  reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  is  ordered  to  an  initial  period  of  active 
duty  for  training  of  not  less  than  three 
consecutive  months  shall,  upon  application 
for  reemployment  within  thirty-one  days 
after  (A)  his  release  from  that  active  duty 
for  training  after  satisfactory  service,  or  (B) 
his  discharge  from  hospitalization  incident 
to  that  active  duly  for  training,  or  one  year 
alter  his  scheduled  release  from  that  ualn- 
ing,  whichever  is  earlier,  be  entitled  to  all 
reemploymenf  rights  and  benefits  provided 
by  this  section  for  persons  inducted  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  except  that  (A) 
any  person  restored  to  a  position  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  discharged  from  such  position 
without  cause  within  six  months  after  that 
restoration,  and  (B)  no  reemployment  rights 
granted  by  this  paragraph  shall  entitle  any 
person  to  retention,  preference,  or  displace- 
ment rights  over  any  veteran  with  a  superior 
claim  under  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  veterans  and  other 
preference  ellglbles. 

(4)  Any  employee  not  covered  by  para- 
graph (3 1  of  this  subsection  who  holds  a 
position  described  in  paragraph  (A)  or  (B) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  upon 
request  be  granted  a  leave  of  absence  by  his 
employer  for  the  period  required  to  perform 
active  duty  for  training  or  Inactive  duty 
training  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.   Upon   his   release   from   a   period    of 
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Buch  actlv«  dufy  for  training  or  Inactive  duty 
training,  or  u|>on  bis  discharge  frocn  hos- 
pitalization Incident  to  that  training,  such 
employee  shall  be  permitted  to  return  to  bis 
position  with  Much  seniority,  status,  pay,  and 
vacation  as  be  ''vould  have  had  if  he  had  not 
been  absent  tat  such  purposes.  He  shall  re- 
port for  work  at  the  beginning  of  his  next 
regularly  scheduled  working  period  after  ex- 
piration of  thd  last  calendar  day  necessary 
to  travel  fromj  the  place  of  training  to  the 
place  of  empl^ment  following  hts  release. 
or  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter  If  de- 
layed return  Is  due  to  factors  beyond  the 
employee's  control  Failure  to  report  for  work 
at  such  next  Iregularly  scheduled  working 
period  shall  make  the  employee  subject  to 
the  conduct  ruies  of  the  employer  pertaining 
to  explanation^  and  discipline  with  resp>ect 
to  absence  froi|i  scheduled  work.  If  that  em- 
ployee Is  hospitalized  incident  to  active  duty 
for  training  at  Inactive  duty  training,  he 
shall  be  requlied  to  report  for  work  at  the 
beginning  of  lis  next  regularly  scheduled 
work  period  afler  expiration  of  the  time  nec- 
essary to  travel  from  the  place  of  discharge 
from  hospltalii  atlon  to  the  pla/'.e  of  employ- 
ment, or  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter 
If  delayed  return  is  due  to  factors  beyond 
the  employee's  control,  or  within  one  year 
>fter  JijB  releasi  i  from  active  duty  for  training 
or  Inactive  dut; '  training,  whichever  Is  earlier. 
If  an  "employee  covered  by  this  paragraph  Is 
not  qualifled  o  perform  the  duties  of  his 
position  by  reason  of  disability  sustained 
dxirlng  active  luty  for  training  or  inactive 
duty  training,  hut  is  qualifled  to  perform  the 
duties  of  £U3y  o  ;her  position  in  the  employ  of 
the  employer  or  his  successor  in  Interest,  he 
shall  be  restoied  by  that  employer  or  his 
successor  in  interest  to  such  other  position 
the  duties  of  w:  lich  he  is  qualifled  to  perform 
as  will  provide  aim  like  seniority,  status,  and 
pay.  or  the  niiarest  approximation  thereof 
consistent  with  the  circumstances  in  his  case. 

(5)  Any  employee  not  covered  by  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  sut section  who  holds  a  position 
described  in  pa-agraph  (A)  or  <B)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  considered 
as  having  beer  on  leave  of  absence  during 
the  period  requ  Ired  to  report  for  the  purpose 
of  being  Induct  jd  into,  entering  or  determin- 
ing by  a  prein(  luctlon  or  other  examination 
his  physical  flt:  .ess  to  enter  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  Si  ates.  Upon  his  rejection,  upon 
completion  of  ils  prelnductlon  or  other  ex  - 
amlnatlon.  or  upon  his  discharge  from  hos- 
pitalization inc  Ident  to  that  rejection  or  ex- 
amination, sucl  I  employee  shall  be  permitted 
to  return  to  hi  i  position  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  )f  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(6)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4).  full- ime  training  or  other  full- 
time  duty  per:  ormed  by  a  member  of  the 
National  Quart  under  section  316.  503,  504, 
or  505  of  title  3  2.  United  States  Code,  Is  con- 
sidered active  c  uty  for  training;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  paragraph  (4).  inactive  duty 
training  perforned  by  that  member  under 
section  502  of  title  32.  or  sections  206(a) .  (b) , 
and  (d),  301(f),  309(c).  402(f).  and  1002(a)- 
(d)  of  Utle  37  United  States  Code,  Is  con- 
sidered Inactlvi!  duty  training. 

(h)  The  Sec:  etary  of  Labor,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Vet(  rans'  Reemployment  Rights, 
shall  render  aU.  in  the  replacement  in  their 
former  position  s  of  persons  who  have  satis- 
factorily compli  ited  any  period  of  active  duty 
in  the  Armed  P  orces  of  the  United  States  or 
the  Public  Heal  th  Service.  In  rendering  such 
aid.  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  then  exist- 
ing Federal  anl  State  agencies  engaged  In 
similar  or  relat  id  activities  and  shall  utilize 
the  assistance  o ;  volunteers. 

(1)  The  Secetarles  of  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  or  Treasi  xy  shall  fiirnlsh  to  the  Selec- 
tive Service  SyHem  hereafter  established  a 
report  of  sepa  atlon  for  each  person  sep- 
arated from  act  ve  duty. 


BIGHT    TO    vote;     POLL    TAX 

Sec.  322.  Any  person  Inducted  into  the 
Armed  Forces  for  training  and  service  under 
this  title  shall,  during  the  period  of  such 
service,  be  permitted  to  vote  in  person  or 
by  absentee  ballot  in  any  general,  special,  or 
primary  election  occurring  in  the  State  of 
which  he  is  a  resident,  whether  be  Is  within 
or  outside  such  State  at  the  time  of  such 
election,  if  under  the  laws  of  such  State  be 
is  otherwise  entitled  to  vote  in  such  election; 
but  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  granting  to  any  such  per- 
son a  leave  of  absence  or  furlough  for  longer 
than  one  day  in  order  to  permit  him  to  vote 
In  person  in  any  such  election.  No  person  In- 
ducted Into,  or  enlsted  in,  the  Armed  Forces 
for  training  and  service  under  this  title  shall, 
during  the  period  of  such  service,  as  a  con- 
dition of  voting  in  any  election  for  President, 
Vice  President,  electors  for  President  or  Vice 
President,  or  for  Senator  or  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  be  required  to  pay 
poll  tax  or  other  tax  or  make  any  other  pay- 
ment 'to  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

CIVIL    RELIEF 

Sec.  323.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  604  of  the  Act  of  October  17,  1940 
(54  Stat.  1191) ,  and  the  provisions  of  section 
4  of  the  Act  of  July  25,  1947  (Public  Law 
239,  80th  Congress) ,  all  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Re- 
lief Act  of  1940,  as  amended.  Including  spe- 
cifically article  IV  thereof,  shall  be  applicable 
to  all  persons  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  Including  all  persons  inducted 
into  the  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to  this  title 
or  the  Public  Health  Service,  until  such  time 
as  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act 
of  1940.  as  amended,  is  repealed  or  otherwise 
terminated  by  subsequent  Act  of  the  Con- 
gress: Provided.  That,  with  respect  to  per- 
sons inducted  Into  the  Armed  Forces  while 
this  title  Is  In  effect,  wherever  under  any 
section  or  provision  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  a 
proceeding,  remedy,  privilege,  stay,  limita- 
tion, accounting,  or  other  transaction  has 
been  authorized  or  provided  with  respect  to 
military  service  performed  while  such  Act 
Is  in  force,  such  section  or  provision  shall  be 
deemed  to  continue  In  full  force  and  effect 
so  long  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  exercise 
or  enjoyment  of  such  proceeding,  remedy, 
privilege,  stay,  limitation,  accounting,  or 
other  transaction. 
notice  or  title;    voluntaby  enlistments 

Sec.  324.  (a)  Every  person  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  notice  of  the  requirements  of  this 
title  upon  publication  by  the  President  of  a 
proclamation  or  other  public  notice  fixing 
a  time  for  any  registration  under  section  3. 

(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance, is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  title,  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

( c )  Except  as  provided  In  this  Act.  nothing 
contained  in  this  title  shaU  be  construed  to 
repeal,  amend,  or  suspend  the  laws  now  in 
force  authorizing  voluntary  enlistment  or 
reenllshment  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  Including  the  reserve  com- 
ponents thereof,  except  that  no  p>erson  shall 
be  accepted  tor  enlistment  after  he  has  re- 
ceived orders  to  report  for  Induction  and 
except  that,  whenever  the  Congress  or  the 
President  has  declared  that  the  national  In- 
terest is  Imperiled,  voluntary  enlistment  or 
reenlistment  in  such  forces,  and  their  reserve 
components,  may  be  suspended  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  such  extent  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary In  the  Interest  of  national  defense. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Director  to 
Inform  every  registrant  of  all  rights  and  pro- 
cedures available  to  him  luider  this  title 
regarding  classification,  deferment,  and  ex- 


emption. Such  information  shall  be  In  writ- 
ing and  shall  be  given  to  every  person  who 
registers  under  this  title  at  the  time  of  his 
registration,  and  shall  in  addition  be  avail- 
able subsequently  upon  request  of  such  regis- 
trant. 

REPEAL      OP      conflicting      LAWS;       APPROPIIIA- 
TIONS;     TERMINATION    OF     INDtTCTION 

Sec  326.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  this 
title  all  laws  or  any  parts  of  laws  In  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  are  hereby 
repealed  to  the  extent  of  such  conflict. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  title,  no  person  shall  be  Inducted  for 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
after  July  1,  1971.  except  persons  now  or 
hereafter  deferred  imder  this  title  after  the 
basis  for  such  deferment  ceases  to  exist. 


Sec  326.  (a)  Section  101(a)  (15)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended 
(8  U.S.C.  1101(a)  (15)).  U  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a 
semicolon  and  adding  thereafter  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(K)  an  alien  who  has  requested  and  re- 
ceived au  adjustment  of  status  under  section 
247(c)  and  who  Is  not  a  nonimmigrant  with- 
in any  of  the  classes  (A)  through  (J)  there- 
of: Provided.  That  any  alien  whose  status 
has  been  adjusted  to  this  class  (K)  shall 
depart  from  the  United  States  within  one 
year  from  such  adjustment:  And  provided 
further.  That  any  alien  who  is  In  this  class 
(K)  shall  not  be  eligible  for  any  further  ad- 
justment of  status  whatsoever." 

(b)  The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended  (8  U.S.C.  1101  et  seq.).  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  247  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  status  of  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  may  be  ad- 
justed by  the  Attorney  General,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  that  of  a 
nonimmigrant  in  class  (K)  under  section 
101(a)  (15)  of  this  Act,  or  in  any  other  class 
under  section  101(a)  (15)  for  which  he  may 
be  eligible.  If  such  alien  requests  an  adjust- 
ment of  status  In  order  to  be  exempted  from 
the  requirements  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act,  as  amended." 

(c)  Section  248  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended  (8  U.S.C.  1258). 
is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
the  words  "paragraph  (15)(D)"  the  words 
"or  paragraph  (15)  (K)". 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  315  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended  (8  U.S.C.  1426).  is  aunended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 405(b),  any  alien  who  is  granted  ex- 
emption under  an  existing  treaty  or  any  alien 
who  requests  and  obtains  an  adjustment  of 
status  under  section  247(c)  or  who  applies 
or  has  applied  for  exemption  or  discharge 
from  training  or  service  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
an  alien,  and  is  or  was  relieved  or  discharged 
from  such  training  or  service  on  such  basis, 
shall  be  permanently  ineligible  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States." 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 

MILXrAST   YOUTH   OPPORTUNITY   SCHOOLS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  with 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  other  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies,  shall  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive study  and  Investigation  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  es- 
tablishing and  operating  military  youth  op- 
portunity schools  which  would  provide  spe- 


cial educational  and  physical  training  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  one  year,  to  volunteers 
who  fall  to  meet  the  minimum  physical  and 
mental  requirements  for  military  serrlce  In 
order  to  enable  such  rolunteers  to  qualify 
for  service  In  the  Anned  Forces. 

(b)  Tbe  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  sub- 
mit a  written  report  to  the  Congress  of  the 
result*  of  such  stixly  and  Investigation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  include  in 
such  report,  findings  with  respect  to— 

(1)  the  average  annual  number  of  volun- 
teen  for  military  service  who  fail  to  meet  the 
educational  and  physical  standards  for  such 
service,  but  who.  with  a  maximum  of  one 
yew's  training  in  opportunity  schools  of  the 
kind  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  cotild  qualify  for  military  service; 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  and  benefits 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  of  esUblish- 
Ing  and  operating  such  c^jportunlty  schools; 

(3)  the  administrative  capacity  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  carry  out  such  a 
program; 

(4)  an  estimate  of  the  reenlistnnent  rate 
which  could  be  expected  from  volunteers 
trained  in  such  opportunity  stAools; 

(6)  the  advlsabUlty  of  requiring  longer  en- 
llatmant  periods  for  volunteers  receiving 
training  in  such  opportunity  schools;  and 

(6)  the  most  effective  means  and  measures 
for  Implementing  a  program  of  the  kind 
described  In  subsection   (a)   of  this  sectloa. 

VOLUNTEER    ARMY    STUDY 

Sec  402.  The  President  shall  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  the  cost,  feasibility,  and 
desirability  of  replacing  the  present  system 
of  involuntary  Induction  of  persons  into  the 
Armed  Forces  with  an  entirely  voluntary  sys- 
tem of  enUstments.  Tbe  President  shall  sub- 
mit the  results  of  such  study  to  the  Congress, 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  within  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

NATIONAL    SERVICE    CORPS    STUDY 

Sec  403.  (a)  The  President  shall  conduct 
a  study  and  Investigation  to  detw-mlne  the 
feaslblUty  and  desirability  of  establishing  a 
national  service  corps  in  which  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  are  mentally  and 
physically  able  and  who  desire  to  perform 
nonmllitary  services  designed  to  combat  dis- 
ease, Ignoraace,  and  poverty  at  home  and 
abroad  n«y  serve. 

(b)  The  President  shall  submit  a  written 
report  to  the  Congress  of  the  results  of  such 
study  and  invesOgaUon,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactmeat  of  this  section.  The  President  shall 
Include  In  such  report  such  information  as 
he  deems  appropriate,  and  in  the  event  It  Is 
determined  that  the  estabUshment  of  a  na- 
tional service  corps  as  described  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  Is  feasible  and  desirable, 
he  shall  specifically  Include  In  such  report — 

(1)  a  review  of  existing  voluntary  Federal 
service  programs  (nonmllitary)  In  which 
hardships  are  endured  by  the  participants  or 
extraordinary  service  is  required  of  the  par- 
ticipants, such  as  tbe  Peace  Corps  and  the 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America,  in  ordor  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  establishing  an 
expanded  national  service  program  with  the 
broadest  possible  psirtlclpatlon; 

(2)  a  consideration  of  what  the  nature 
and  scope  of  a  national  swrloe  program 
should  be; 

(S)  the  number  of  service  opportunities 
wtaich  would  be  generated  by  such  a  program; 

(4)  the  relBtion^ilp  of  such  a  serrloe  sys- 
tem with  the  Selective  Service  System  and 
the  feasibility  of  authorizing  service  in  such 
a  national  service  corps  program  as  an  alter- 
native to  military  service; 

(5)  the  most  effective  means  by  wblch  soch 
a  serrlce  program  might  be  coordinated  with 
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appropriate   private,  local,   and   State  pro- 
grams of  a  public  service  nature; 

(«)  the  Impact  of  such  a  sefrloe  program 
upoD  the  labor  force  and  the  eootwmy  of  the 
UaitHl  States; 

(7)  the  effect  of  such  a  service  program 
\ipoa  secondary  education  and  hlghw  edu- 
cation; 

(8)  the  role  of  women  In  such  a  service 
program; 

(9)  the  cost  of  establishing  and  operating 
such  a  service  program;  and 

(10)  the  mental  and  physical  standards 
for  participation,  if  any,  and  the  duration  of 
service  in  such  a  service  program. 

AMNESTY   STUDY 

Sec.  404.  The  President  shall  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  the  appropriateness  of 
granting  amnesty  In  the  near  futiire  to  those 
registrants  presently  outside  the  United 
States  who  are  liable  for  prosecution  under 
secUon  203  of  this  title.  In  conducting  this 
study,  the  President  shall  consider  the  num- 
ber of  such  registrants,  the  implications  for 
the  morale  of  the  Armed  Forces  granting 
such  amnesty  would  raise,  the  historical 
precedent  for  granting  such  amnesty,  and 
such  other  factors  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
The  President  shaU  report  the  results  of  this 
study  to  the  Congress,  together  with  appro- 
priate recommendations,  within  six  months 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 


OCTOBER  15  MORATORIUM 

•nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Daddario) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  re- 
ported in  major  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines around  the  country,  thousands  of 
individually  organized  expressions  of 
concern  on  the  15th  of  October  morato- 
rium were  carried  off  with  dignity  and 
order.  In  view  of  this  record,  I  believe  the 
remarks  of  Vice  Presldait  Agkew,  made 
in  New  Orleans  on  Sunday.  October  19, 
were  ill  conceived  and  inflammatory.  I 
find  it  puzzling  that  Mr.  Nixon  should 
allow  such  statements  to  be  made  by  the 
Vice  President  of  an  administration  con- 
ceived under  the  banner  "Bring  Us  To- 
gether" and  currently  laboring  to  main- 
tain a  calm  and  rational  approach  to  the 
solution  of  the  Vietnam  war.  I  join  the 
editorial  writers  of  the  Washington  Post 
in  concluding  that — 

It  real  wUl  not  do  for  Mr.  Zlegler.  the 
White  House  spokesman,  merely  to  indicate 
that  vice  presidential  speeches  for  party 
gatherings  are  not  cleared  In  advance  by  the 
White  House.  If  Mr.  Nixon  wishes  to  be  in 
any  way  convincing  In  this  matter  or  to  pre- 
serve the  notion  that  he  Is  acting  in  good 
faith,  then  he  must  repudiate  the  excesses  of 
his  vice  president  or  silence  him,  or — 
IdeaUy — cia  both. 

I  offer  the  text  of  the  editorial  for  the 
Record  : 


Ma.  AcNEw:  No  Longer  a  Lauchzko  Matter 
By  writ  and  by  tradiUon  the  vloe-preri- 
dency  is  an  office  la  which  there  Is  practically 
nothing  to  do.  The  trick  of  cotirse  lies  In 
doing  It  well— m  standing  back  and  learning. 
In  readying  oneself  for  any  emergency,  in 
supporting  the  President  backstairs  where 
one  can  and  In  doing  nothing  that  goes 
against  hl»  interest.  Clearly,  then,  in  the 
case  of  Vice  President  Agnew  we  are  faced 
with  one  of  two  possibilities.  One  Is  that 
Mr.  Agnew  with  his  ten-month  roadshow  of 
gaffes,  goofs,  and  raw  demagoguery  hasn't 
caught  on  to  his  job.  The  other  Is  that  he 
has — that  Mr.  Nixon  is  authorising  and/or 


approving  the  Vice  President's  public  dicta 
as  part  of  some  elaborate  (and  foredoomed) 
political  game.  Neither  Is  partlcularty  reas- 
suring, but  If  the  Utter  la  the  case,  we  should 
be  told. 

In  New  OrleanB  on  Sunday  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent made  this  necessary  with  his  comments 
on  the  war  ""<<  on  the  motivations  of  those 
Involved  in  last  week's  Vietnam  moratorium : 
"If  the  moratorium  had  any  use  whatever, 
It  served  as  an  emotional  purgattve  for  thoee 
who  feel  the  need  to  cleanse  themselves  of 
their  lack  of  abfllty  to  offer  a  constructive 
solution  to  the  problem." 
And  again: 

"A  spirit  of  naUonal  masochism  prevails, 
encouraged  by  an  effete  corps  of  Impudent 
snobs  who  characterize  themselves  as  Intel- 
lectuals. It  is  m  this  setting  of  dangerous 
overslmpllflcatlon  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
achieves  Its  greatest  distortion." 
And  again : 

"Great  patriots  of  past  generations  wouw 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  Americans 
would  ever  doubt  the  validity  of  America's 
resolve  to  protect  free  men  from  totalitarian 
attack.  Yet  today  we  see  those  among  us  who 
prefer  to  side  with  an  enemy  aggressor  rather 
than  stand  by  this  free  nation." 

Mr  Agnew  also  let  It  be  known  that  those 
who  participated  in  the  nKjratorlum  were 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  supporting  "a  massive 
public  outpouring  of  sentiment  against  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States"  and  of  not  caring  to  "disassociate 
themselves  from  the  objective  enunciated  by 
the  enemy  In  Hanoi ." 

Now  what  la  Interesting  in  all  this  Is  cer- 
tainly not  the  Vice  Pre^denfs  line  of 
thought  or  his  ham-handed  effort  to  discredit 
the  motivation  and  question  the  loyalty  of 
a  large  aad  respectable  part  of  the  poUUcal 
community;  we  have  seen  and  heard  all  that 
before.  It  Is  not  even  to  the  main  point  to 
observe  that  Mr.  Agnew  has  outdone  himself 
In  iissurlng  the  hostility  of  a  part  of  the  elec- 
torate Mr  Nixon  has  some  Interest  In  calm- 
ing down.  Nor  does  the  subject  upon  which 
Mr.  Agnew  chose  to  discourse  with  such 
vehemence  permit  his  remarks  to  be  received 
with  the  national  giggle  they  so  frequently 
inspire.  This  time  around  the  only  question 
worth  asking  is  what  the  President  thought 
of  what  Mr.  Agnew  said. 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  engaged  in  a  highly  chancy 
and  complicated  manenver  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam  in  a  way  which  will  not  do  utter 
violenoe  to  tills  country's  interesU  abroad 
and  which  wUl  not  result  in  a  terrible  rend- 
ing of  the  social  fabric  at  home — In  a  right- 
to-middle  uprising  t>afied  on  charges  of  be- 
trayal and  sell-out.  At  least  that  Is  what  you 
can  hear  any  day  of  the  wee*  from  thoee 
behind  the  scenes  In  his  administration  who 
argue  the  case  lor  his  method  of  disengage- 
ment and  who  beg  understanding  of  it. 
Simultaneously  we  witness  Vice  President 
Agnew  out  fomenting  precisely  the  kinds  of 
emotions  others  In  the  'White  House  profess 
to  fear  and  claim  their  strategy  Is  designed  In 
large  measure  to  avoid.  It  really  will  not  do 
for  Mr.  Zlegler.  the  White  House  spokesman, 
merely  to  indicate  that  vice  presidential 
speeches  for  party  gatherings  are  not  cleared 
in  advance  by  the  White  House  If  Mr.  Nlion 
vrtshes  to  be  la  any  way  convincing  In  this 
matter  or  to  preser>'e  the  notion  that  he  Is 
acting  m  good  faith,  then  he  must  repudiate 
the  excesses  of  his  Vice  President  or  silence 
him  or — Ideally — do  both. 


OPERATIONS  FIRES 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoib  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  introduced  on  be- 
half of  myself.  Mr.  Don  Clkusox,  Mr, 
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Wyatt,  Mr.  Dellenback,  and  Mr.  Sisk, 
H.R.  14441.  a  bill  to  provide  a  method  for 
paying  costs  ©f  flres  caused  without  neg- 
ligence in  connection  with  national  for- 
est timber  sales  operations.  It  is  my  h(H3« 
that  this  legislation  will  resolve  some 
problems  whjch  have  developed  in  the 
timber  lndus|ry  over  the  years. 

In  the  revision  of  the  contract  form 
used  for  the  fale  of  national  forest  tim- 
ber, question^  have  been  raised  as  to 
obligations  for  the  cost  of  suppressing 
operations  Arts — fires  which  result  with- 
out negligence  in  the  harvest  of  national 
forest  timber.  Such  flres  are  started  oc- 
casionally through  the  friction  of  logs 
rubbing  on  the  forest  floor  or  through 
«uch  occurrences  as  metal  strilcing  metal 
or  rock. 

Since  such  fires  are  the  product  of 
chance,  they  ^lay  occur  where  the  great- 
est of  care  Is  exercised.  The  cost  of  their 
C(»itrol  may  be  relatively  great  for  any 
one  (M^erator.  However,  for  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  tl^  cost  is  light — in  1963-67, 
4.4  cents  per  thousand  board  feet,  less 
than  one-hal|  of  1  percent  of  the  price 
IMtld  to- the  dovemment  for  the  timber 
being  .harvested.  In  the  current  year,  the 
cost  Is  expected  to  be  well  below  that 
average.  ' 

National  forest  timber  receipts  of  more 
than  $200  million  annually  would  not 
result  without  timber  harvesting  activi- 
ties which  iiKilude  the  rlslc  of  occasional 
nonnegligent  operations  fires.  At  pres- 
ent, the  cost  0f  suppressing  such  fires  is 
met  primarily  with  appropriated  funds. 
To  require  tirpber  buyers  to  individually 
bear  a  major  part  of  the  cost  of  such 
chance  occumences  would  be  unfair  and 
disastrous  for  the  individual  in  some  in- 
stances. If  operators  are  to  bear  more  of 
the  suppression  cost,  it  must  be  done  in 
such  a  way  as  to  spread  the  risk. 

It  should  be  clear  that  we  are  not 
concerned  here  with  fires  resulting  from 
negligence.  There  Is  general  agreement 
that  losses  resulting  from  negligently 
caused  fires  ate  the  responsibilty  of  the 
negligent  firm(  or  individual.  Timber  sale 
contracts  Include  very  specific  precau- 
tions that  miist  be  taken  under  various 
conditions  of  fire  risk.  Any  deviation 
from  these  r^ulrements  resulting  in  a 
forest  fire  subjects  the  timber  buyer  to 
full  responsittUity  for  the  cost  of  fire 
control  and  dtimages  resulting  from  the 
fire. 

Timber  op^ators  have  other  incen- 
tives to  avoid  forest  fires.  They  have 
valuable  equipment  in  the  forest  that 
could  be  lost  ^  such  flres.  They  usually 
need  the  timber  badly  to  supply  their 
mill  and  meet  the  needs  of  their  cus- 
tomers. They  j  usually  have  considerable 
money  invested  in  felling,  bucking  and 
yarding  timber  that  could  be  lost  in  a 
fire.  Lost  timel  and  disruption  of  normal 
tolerations  in  Ifirefighting  increase  costs. 

There  has  keen  a  proposal  that  tim- 
ber buyers  assume  an  increased  share 
of  the  cost  of  suppressing  operations  flres 
and  protect  themselves  with  insurance. 
Such  a  practice  would  work  only  If  there 
was  general  i|se  of  such  insurance,  and 
there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  because 
of  self-insxu-siace  or  other  practices,  the 
insurance  woiild  not  be  generally  avail- 
able at  reasoi^ble  rates.  In  any  event, 
it  would  be  costly,  and  the  cost  would 
become  a  par  of  the  operating  cost  al- 


lowance in  timber  appraisals — reducing 
stumpage  rates.  There  could  be  further 
complicati(ni8  in  claims  and  counter 
claims  between  loggers,  buyers  and  in- 
surance flrms.  Insurance  costs  money. 

Even  under  the  proposal  for  individ- 
uals to  bear  more  of  the  cost  of  opera- 
tions flres,  the  Government  would  meet 
most  of  the  cost  for  the  largest  flres  with 
appropriated  funds. 

The  Operations  Pire  Fund  Act  is  pro- 
posed to  meet  this  problem.  It  would 
spread  the  risk  of  these  nonnegligent 
flres  to  the  entire  industry,  provide  an 
incentive  for  care  and  meet  the  entire 
cost  of  suppressing  such  flres  from  de- 
posits by  operators. 

Section  2  of  the  act  establishes  a  fund 
created  from  deposits  by  timber  pur- 
chasers, based  on  cut  of  national  forest 
timber.  It  would  limit  the  amount  of  the 
fund  to  the  total  cost  of  suppressing 
operations  flres  over  the  past  3  years, 
and  would  transfer  excess  funds  to  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  4  of  the  act  would  establish  a 
board  to  flx  the  rates  of  deposits  into 
the  fund  by  regions,  review  expendi- 
tures from  the  fund  and  establish  addi- 
tional amounts  timber  purchasers  must 
pay  toward  the  initial  cost  of  suppres- 
sion. In  western  regions,  it  is  expected 
that  the  purchaser  would  assume  the  ob- 
ligations for  the  flrst  $2,500  in  suppres- 
sion cost  for  each  operations  flre.  Be- 
cause of  different  conditions  in  the  East, 
this  obligation  might  be  set  at  a  lower 
level.  In  any  event,  the  remaining  cost 
of  suppression  would  be  met  fully  from 
the  operations  flre  fund. 

The  Operations  Plre  Fund  Act  pro- 
vides an  equitable  and  low-cost  way  to 
meet  the  cost  of  suppressing  the  non- 
negligent  flres  that  may  occur  in  the 
harvest  of  national  forest  timber. 


BRANDT— AN  ERA  ENDS  FOR 
GERMANY 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
Germany's  new  Socialist  Chancellor, 
Willy  Brandt,  took  office. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  Christian  Democratic  Union  gov- 
erned Germany  and  by  its  leadership  in 
economics  and  social  policies  has  brought 
the  German  people  from  the  terrible 
devastation  of  war  to  its  present  posi- 
tion of  prosperity  and  stability,  and  with 
the  soundest  money  in  Eui-ope — if  not 
the  world.  But  that  era  now  ends  for 
Germany. 

The  replacement  of  Chancellor  Kies- 
inger  was  in  no  sense  a  repudiation  by 
the  German  people  of  the  Chancellor  or 
the  proven  leadership  of  his  party — 
which  had  restored  Free  Germany  to 
a  position  of  respect  among  nations. 

The  CDU  received  a  plurality  of  the 
vote.  A  third  party,  which  is  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  ran  last  in  the  election — 
suffering  such  a  severe  loss  that  it  nearly 
failed  to  seat  any  deputies. 

The  two  majority  parties — neither  of 
whom  could  attain  a  Bundestag  majority 
to  elect  a  Chancellor — were  required  to 
deal  either  with  each  other  or  with  the 
splinter  party. 


Brandt's  Socialists  led  by  Herbert 
Wehner  simply  made  the  sharpest,  fast- 
est deal. 

Press  reports  show  that  Brandt  was 
elected  Chancellor  by  only  two  votes. 
In  the  one-candidate  election  in  the 
Bundestag,  which  came  as  a  "yes"  or 
"no"  vote,  four  ballots  marked  "poor 
Germany"  and  "no,  thank  you"  were 
declared  invalid.  Five  additional  deputies 
abstained. 

Brandt  takes  office  accompanied  by 
such  leadership  as :  ITie  new  Minister  of 
Justice.  Gerhard  Jahn,  who  lost  his  office 
as  Bundestag  whip  in  1963  for  slipping  a 
classifled  defense  document  to  the  maga- 
zine, "Der  Spiegle."  The  new  Minister  of 
Family  is  Kaete  Strobel,  distributor  of 
"Sex  Atlas"  prepared  by  the  Government 
to  take  a  frank  look  at  sexual  problems. 

The  world,  as  well  as  the  Germans, 
have  plainly  come  to  one  of  the  cross- 
roads of  history.  In  order  to  understand 
the  signiflcance  of  Chancellor  Brandt's 
election  we  must  understand  some  of  the 
backgroimd  which  all  of  the  cunent  news 
stories  flagrantly  ignore. 

It  is  reasonably  well  known  that 
Brandt  found  it  desirable  to  flee  from 
Germany  in  1933  because  of  his  activities 
in  the  militant  Red  Falcons,  the  Social- 
ist Labor  Paily  coimterparts  of  the  Na- 
tionalist Socialist  German  Workers 
Party — Nazi — Brownshlrts. 

Three  years  later,  still  a  German  citi- 
zen, under  his  newly  adopted  name  of 
Willy  Brandt,  he  showed  up  with  a 
forged  Norwegian  passport  as  a  "corre- 
spondent" with  the  Red  forces  in  the 
Spanish  Civil  War. 

The  Norwegian  Minister  of  Justice  at 
that  time  was  Trygve  Lie.  later  to  become 
the  flrst  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization. 

When  the  German  Army  invaded  Nor- 
way, Willy  Brandt,  still  a  German,  found 
it  expedient  to  hide  behind  the  uniform 
of  a  Norwegian  soldier  to  be  taken  a 
prisoner  of  war — rather  than  be  aiTCsted 
as  a  fugitive. 

Obtaining  his  freedom  within  a  few 
days  he  fled  to  Sweden  while  Trygve  Lie 
went  to  London  to  become  the  prime 
fimctlonary  of  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment-in-exile. While  Brandt  was  in 
Sweden  and  the  Norwegian  Government 
was  in  London,  Willy  Brandt  became  a 
Norwegian  citizen. 

He  next  appeared  at  the  Nuremljers 
trials  as  a  Norwegian  correspondent.  Be- 
cause of  his  fluency  in  several  languages 
he  is  said  to  have  been  a  favorite  among 
the  correspondents  at  the  Nuremberg 
trials. 

In  1946,  Willy  Brandt  appeared  in  Ber- 
lin, this  time  wearing  the  uniform  of  a 
major  of  the  Norwegian  Army. 

During  the  next  year  he  renewed  his 
ties  with  the  German  Socialist  Labor 
Party,  regaining  his  German  citizenship 
and  began  his  rise  to  power. 

Interestingly  enough,  one  of  his  old 
comrades  in  the  party  was  Herbert 
Wehner.  When  Willy  Brandt  fled  in 
1933,  Wehner  went  underground  with  the 
Communist  apparatus  in  Germany.  In 
1935,  Wehner  went  to  Moscow  where  he 
remained  imtil  1947.  He  now  says  he  is 
a  "former  Communist."  Upon  his  affilia- 
tion with  the  Socialist  Labor  Party, 
Wehner  established  himself  in  Hamburg 
although  he  is  a  native  of  Silesia  in  Com- 
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munlst  East  Germany,  where  his  wife 
and  family  still  remain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  signiflcance  of  Her- 
bert Wehner  in  the  history  of  Willy 
Brandt  is  twofold.  First,  he  assumed  to- 
talitarian leadership  of  the  Socialist  La- 
bor Party  and,  following  the  same  tech- 
nique propounded  at  that  time  by 
American  Communist  Gus  Hall,  sought 
to  give  it  an  Image  of  broadly  based  re- 
spectability. Second,  Wehner  is  credited 
with  being  the  political  genius  responsi- 
ble for  Brandt's  election  as  Chancellor. 

The  Norwegian  Socialist  Labor  Party 
was  the  party  of  Trygve  Lie.  As  a  young 
man  he  had  visited  Moscow,  then  had 
enjoyed  a  meteoric  rise  in  the  party. 
During  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  Trygve 
Lie  was  Norwegian  Minister  of  Justice 
and  as  such  personally  handled  the  ex- 
pulsion from  Norway  of  purged  Com- 
mtmist,  Leon  Trotsky.  He  arranged 
Trotsky's  transportation  to  Mexico 
where  he  was  later  murdered  by  Stalin's 
agent,  a  Spanish  Communist. 

Trygve  Lie,  as  Norwegian  Foreign 
Minister,  participated  as  head  of  the 
Norwegian  delegation  of  the  UNO  in 
San  Francisco  together  with  such  Amer- 
ican luinlnaries  as  Alger  Hiss.  ITiere- 
after,  he  became  the  flrst  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  UNO. 

What  is  not  well  understood  in  the 
United  States  about  European  politics  is 
the  close  relationship  across  national 
borders  between  political  parties.  Thus, 
interlocking  arrangements  are  fre- 
quently made  between  political  parties 
outside  of  the  structure  of  government 
and  effectuated  when  those  parties  oome 
to  control  the  government  of  their 
nation. 

As  a  resiilt  of  party  discipline,  the  gov- 
ernment official  who  also  holds  a  party 
title  exercises  his  power,  not  through  the 
government  but  through  the  party  ap- 
paratus. It  is  important  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  recognize  this  power  and  to 
realize  that  while  Willy  Brandt  has  be- 
come Chancellor  of  Germany,  Germany's 
policy  will  be  largely  made  in  the  Social- 
ist Labor  Party,  controlled  by  Herbert 
Wehner,  who  reassures  us  he  is  no  longer 
a  Communist. 

Only  three  natlorvs  in  the  modem 
world  have  shown  the  technical  capacity 
for  the  production  of  efficient  machine 
tools — Sweden,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States.  For  many  years,  people  who 
understand  world  politics  have  recog- 
nized the  threat  to  freedom  should  either 
German  or  Swedish  technology  be  per- 
manently allied  to  the  exploitation 
capacity  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  view  of  the  controversial  back- 
ground of  Chancellor  Brandt  and  the 
forces  behind  his  election  the  world 
watches  very  attentively  the  direction 
which  Germany  will  now  take. 

I  include  a  series  of  pertinent  articles 
following  my  remarks  for  the  study  of 
the  Members: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Oct.  22, 

1969] 

AK  EkA  EKDS  POIt  aERMA>rr 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

Bonn,  October  21. — "I  see  myself,"  said 
WlUy  Brandt  a  few  days  ago,  "not  as  cban- 
ceUor  at  a  defeated  Germany  but  o<  a 
liberated  OBe." 

Thus  the  Social  Democratic  Party's  leader, 
whose   active  opposition  to  Hitler  has  not 


been  an  asaet  la  hte  long  Journey  to  the 
chancellorship,  gave  the  clearest  possible 
slgB  that  hts  electioB  today  eoded  aa  era. 
iM>t  only  for  Oermany  but  for  Europe  as 
weU. 

It  was  a  reminder  that  a  man  and  a  party 
were  coming  to  power  free  of  any  shame  for 
their  past — or  for  being  Germans. 

Tills  moral  self-assurance  of  the  Social 
Democrats  has  not  always  been  understood 
in  the  20  years  of  postwar  West  German 
democracy. 

In  tlje  early  days  of  the  repnbUc,  the  then 
party  leader  Kurt  Schumacher  preached  the 
virtues  of  a  strong  "national  consciousness." 
It  was  too  soon.  It  made  the  conquering 
pollers  uneasy:  and  the  German  people, 
weary  from  war,  rejected  Schumacher's  raw 
proletarian  philosophy. 

ACCEPTED     THE     DITISIOH 

Instead.  West  Germany  was  built  up  by  the 
Christian  Democrats,  who  accepted  the  divi- 
sion of  Germany  and  the  concept  of  "Little 
Germany." 

Willy  Brandt  and  his  party  have  since 
greatly  refined  the  Ideals  of  Schumacher. 
They  nevertheless  bring  to  the  Bonn  gov- 
ernment a  century-old  commitment  to  the 
German  nation  based  on  a  policy  of  peace 
fitted  to  present  European  realities  and  to 
the  humane  traditions  of  social  democracy. 

TTie  attitudes  of  Schumacher  and  Ernst 
Reuter.  former  West  Berlin  mayor  and  an- 
other key  Social  Democrat,  were  mistakenly 
viewed  as  nationalistic.  Brandt  has  written. 

"National  consciousness  is  something  dif- 
ferent from  arrogance,  or  overestimating 
one's  worth  as  to  other  people,"  he  said.  "It 
resU  on  a  oonfldent  evaluation  of  one's  own 
strength,  achievement  and  virtue — and  of 
one's  own  limitations." 

At  the  same  time.  Brandt  wrote,  whoever 
fails  to  accept  the  consequences  of  Hltler- 
Ism  "Is  unfit  to  make  German  policy." 

These  are  some  of  the  strands  of  thinking 
that  guide  the  man  who  is  to  lead  West  Ger- 
many into  the  19708. 

His  country  is  secure  as  a  state,  but  it  Is 
deeply  uncertain  of  its  future  within  the 
undefined  German  nation,  and  the  snccess 
of  Brandt  chancellorship  m*y  turn  on  his 
ability  to  interpret  the  longing  of  its  cltiMns 
for  reconciliation. 

In  his  own  historical  reflections,  Brandt 
turns  to  his  forefathers  in  the  socialist  move- 
ment, from  August  Bebel  to  FViedrich  Ebert. 
But,  surprisingly,  he  also  finds  historical  les- 
sons to  be  drawn  from  two  nan.soclaliflts. 
Otto  von  Bismarck  and  Gustav  Stresemann. 
Bismarck — who  banned  the  socialists  as  ene- 
mies of  the  state — he  admires  for  his  rejec- 
tion of  "dogmas,  doctrines  and  ideology." 
Stresemann  he  respects  more  deeply  for  his 
courage  in  seeking  reconciliation  with  Ger- 
man's World  War  I  enemies  against  the 
domestic  opposition  of  a  powerful  right 
wing. 

SEXKS   "INTERNAL  mSFOHM" 

Both  failed  in  the  long  rim,  he  beUeves. 
because  they  were  unable  to  "unite  the  na- 
tion from  within."  Brandt,  for  his  part,  has 
pledged  to  be  the  "chancellor  of  Internal 
reform." 

The  root  of  Brandt's  diplomacy  of  recon- 
ciliation, in  34  months  as  foreign  minister 
in  the  Grand  Coalition  of  Christian  Demo- 
cntts  and  Social  Democrats,  has  been  non- 
violence. And  one  of  the  stated  priorities  of 
his  government  will  be  to  negotiate  treaties 
renouncing  the  vise  of  force  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  Eastern  European 
countries,  Including  Walter  Ulbrichfs  East 
Germany. 

Brandt  has  a  firm  commitment  to  the 
Western  alliance,  but  a  determination  to  at 
least  lay  the  groiuKlwork  for  a  pe*ce  in 
Eiirope  less  dependent  on  Soviet  and  Ameri- 
can power. 

Brandt  was  born  Herbert  Karl  n«hni  In 
1913,  in  the  northern  coastal  town  of  Lue- 
beck.  The  dark  days  c€  Germany  paralleled 


the  dark  days  c<  Frahm.  Tlie  Ulegittmate 
child  of  an  tmpoverlslied  mother,  tie  none- 
theless achieved  a  high  school  degree,  which 
in  those  days  oould  normally  be  obtained 
only  by  upper-class  children  or  the  unusually 
gifted. 

After  1938  «tf»d  the  Hitler  persecution  of 
socialists  came  exile  to  Norway  and  Sweden, 
Involvement  In  Scandinavian  sociaUn  work, 
Norwegian  citizenship  and  adoption  of  a  new 
name,  WlUy  Brandt. 

MATOa    or    WEST    BERLIN 

Following  the  war  came  his  much-publi- 
cized return  to  Oermany  in  a  Norwegian 
major's  uniform,  an  event  still  held  against 
liim  by  many  Germans  By  1947.  he  bad  be- 
came a  German  dtlzen  again.  In  195S  be  was 
elected  mayor  of  West  Berlin. 

That  began  the  period  Iot  which  he  is 
internationally  known  as  a  symbol  of  West 
Berlin's  struggle  for  survival  1 10  miles  inside 
Communist  territory. 

Although  be  was  momentarily  shocked  by 
the  inaction  of  the  alUes  when  the  Berlin 
WaU  was  buiit  In  19«1,  it  was  that  period 
that  ultimately  cemented  his  relationship 
with  tlje  Western  allies,  particularly  with 
Washington. 

LESS    FOAUALrrr 

It  Is  almost  certain  that  he  wiU  reduce 
the  ceremonial   level  of  Bonn's  affldal  life. 

One  diplomat  recently  recalled  that  the 
first  year  Brandt  was  foreign  minister,  the 
annual  diplomatic  ball  called  for  white  tie. 
The  next  year,  changes  were  already  evi- 
dent: blacfc  tie  or  dark  suit  was  sufficient. 

While  Chancellor  Kieslnger  and  his  prede- 
cessor, Ludwlg  Brhard.  were  disliked  in  the 
postwio'  generation  of  German  intellectuals. 
Brandt  is  attracted  by  them,  and  vice  versa. 

He  has  a  close  friendship  with  novelist 
Gttenter  Grass. 

He  is  a  gated  raconteur,  witty  and  a  master 
of  colorful  language,  particularly  late  In  the 
evening. 

A  few  months  ago  in  a  relaxed  mood  before 
Journalists  he  described  the  Grand  Coali- 
tion as  being  similar  to  the  "sexual  traOc  of 
elephants  .  .  .  ererythtog  occurs  at  a  high 
level,  much  dust  is  churned  iip  and  the  re- 
sults are  long  in  coming." 

His  work  habits  reflect  a  style  that  is 
thorough,  reflective  and  speculative  rather 
than  managerial. 

"I  am  no  sprinter,"  he  reminded  a  Jour- 
nalist the  other  day  as  he  worked  on  his 
govermnent  prxigram. 

The  next  days  and  months  will  determine 
if  Brandt,  the  iong-distance  runner,  has  the 
wind  to  outrun  the  conservative  Christian 
Democrats,  who  will  be  nipping  at  his  heels 
from  the  opposition  benches. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 
Oct.  21,  19891 

WiLLT    B»ANDT    TAKES    RKINS    XS    CHAWCEIXOR 

( By  Andrew  Borowlec ) 

Bonn.— WlUy  Brandt,  a  child  of  Uibeck 
slums  and  a  longtime  political  exUe,  today 
became  West  Germany's  flr*t  Socialist  cban- 
cellor. 

He  inherited  a  strong  nation  with  a  strong 
economy,  strong  currency — and  strong  oppo- 
sition from  the  Christian  Democratic  Union 
(CDU),  ousted  after  20  years  in  power. 

He  has  pledged  to  lead  Germany  along  a 
more  liberal  and  independent  path,  no  longer 
a  conquered  nation  with  s  guilt  complex  but 
a  country  demanding  a  place  in  the  world 
conMnensurate  with  its  economic  success. 

Brandt  was  sworn  In  by  President  Gustav 
Helnemann  shortly  after  the  new  German 
Bundestag  (parliament)  elected  him  to  the 
nation's  leadership  by  261  votes  to  235 — two 
votes  more  tlian  required. 

Five  parliament  members  abstained,  four 
votes  were  declared  invalid  and  one  deputy 
was  absent. 

The  election  was  made  possible  only  by  a 
coaUtlon  between  Brandt's  century-old  So- 
cial Democratic  party  (SFD)   and  the  smaU 
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Pre«  Democntlc  party  (FDP).  commanding 
a  12-8eat  edgei  among  the  496  members  of  the 
legislature.       i 

The  coalition  resulted  from  the  Sept.  28 
legislative  elections  that  gave  no  clear-cut 
mandate  to  any  single  party.  By  pooling  their 
forces,  the  SPb  and  liberal  KDP  were  able  to 
remove  the  Ctrlstlan  Democrats  from  power 
at  least  for  four  years. 

Thus,  an  er^  dominated  by  the  ghost  of  the 
late  Konrad  AJdenauer,  architect  of  post-war 
West  Oermant,  came  to  an  end.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  war.  left-of-the-center  forces 
are  at  the  heln  t. 

It  was  a  da?  of  Jubilation  for  most  of  West 
Germany's  po(t-war  generation  and  a  day  of 
bitterness  for '  the  Christian  Democrats  who 
control  242  seits  in  the  Bundestag  and  thus 
present  a  pot|ntlal  stumbling  bloc  to  many 
of  Brandt's  ld«as. 

The  election  results  were  read  today  In 
hushed  sUenc^  in  the  modernistic  Bundestag 
building.  ' 

"Yes,  I  acc^t  the  election,"  Brandt  said. 
Minutes  lat^r,  as  the  session  of  the  sixth 
Bundestag  wa|  adjourned,  former  Chancellor 
Kurt  Georg  Kieslnger  bitterly  pledged  to  lead 
his  Christian  pemocrats  as  a  strong  opposi- 
tion force. 

Assisting  Btendt  as  vice  chancellor  and 
foreign  mlnlsoer  in  the  15-mlnister  cabinet 
"Will  W  Waltei!  Scheel,  head  of  the  PPD. 
'  TheTnew  government  is  committed  to  lead 
what  It  calls  a  "barriers  down"  policy  toward 
Eastern  Burof^.  It  wants  to  have  a  more 
realistic  approach  to  East  Germany  and 
would  like  to(  end  the  age-old  feud  with 
Poland. 

The  coelltioKi  also  wants  to  move  with 
determination  'to  expand  and  strengthen  the 
European  Comtnon  Market. 

One  of  its  ^st  acts,  however,  is  expected 
to  be  formal  revaluation  of  the  German 
mark,  which  has  soared  more  than  6  percent 
over  Its  oSlclap  value  on  the  free  markets. 
Brandt  will  ipell  out  his  program  In  detail 
next  week  but  no  spectacular  departures 
from  his  electoral  campaign  platform  are 
expected. 

For  the  55-5Jear-old  Brandt.  It  was  a  long 
and  arduous  pith  from  his  native  Lubeck  to 
the  whlte-wallid  Palais  Schaumburg,  the  of- 
ficial residencf  of  German  chancellors,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Son  of  an  ui^wed  shopgirl,  he  was  brought 
up  as  Herbert  Karl  FYahm.  Prom  early  youth. 
he  participated  in  the  socialist  movement, 
eventually  ado|>ting  the  pseudonym  of  Willy 
Brandt,  which  ilater  became  his  name. 

In  1933.  wltl^  Nazi  stormtroopers  stamping 
out  opposition!  young  Brandt  fled  to  Nor- 
way, whose  uniform  he  wore  at  the  start  of 
World  War  II.  iHe  fled  Nazi  armies  again  In 
1940.  a  haplessj  exile  in  a  Europe  on  Are. 

But  after  th#  war  he  returned  to  a  devas- 
tated and  brosen  Germany,  saying  "It  Is 
better  to  be  the  only  Democrat  in  Germany 
than  one  of  miiny  In  Norway  .  .  ." 

His  career  wajs  fast  and  brilliant.  He  served 
as  mayor  of  West  Berlin  and  later,  in  1966, 
became  foreign  minister  in  the  "grand  coali- 
tion" govenun«nt. 
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signature  on  the   nuclear  nonprollferatlon 
treaty. 

At  the  end  of  the  tense  secret  balloting  in 
the  Bundestag  chamber,  Speaker  Kal-Uwe 
von  Hassel  announced  that  Brandt,  the  sole 
candidate,  had  exceeded  the  required  abso- 
lute majority  of  249  by  two  votes. 

The  vote  was  261  for  Brandt,  and  235 
against  him.  with  five  alsstentlons  and  four 
votes  declared  invalid,  including  ballots 
marked  "Poor  Germany"  and  "No  thank  you." 
There  had  been  some  uncertainty  over 
whether  Walter  Sheel's  30  Free  Democrats, 
the  Social  Democrat's  partners  In  the  new 
coalition,  would  stay  united  behind  Brandt. 
At  least  27  of  them  did,  and  that  was  enough. 
Brandt,  55,  became  the  first  Social  Demo- 
crat since  1930  to  lead  a  German  state  when 
he  took  the  oath  of  office  before  the  plenum 
this  afternoon. 

Brandt,  who  failed  to  win  in  1961  and 
again  In  1965  when  the  Christian  Democrats 
swamped  his  party  in  national  voting,  ac- 
knowledged that  his  victory  was  a  source  of 
"a  little  bit  of  pride." 

Though  the  new  government's  program 
will  not  be  announced  until  next  Tuesday, 
domestic  reform,  strengthening  West  Euro- 
pean unity  and  seeking  accords  with  the  East 
are  Brandt's  guidelines. 

Brandt  told  the  German  press  agency  DPA 
that  he  would  work  for  diplomatic  relations 
with  Poland,  as  well  as  a  treaty  with  War- 
saw renouncing  the  use  of  force.  He  said 
there  should  be  no  major  obstacles  in  find- 
ing "the  right  basis"  for  signing  the  nuclear 
pact. 

The  new  chancellor,  who  served  as  foreign 
minister  for  34  months  in  the  outgoing  cab- 
inet of  Chancellor  Kieslnger.  will  face  some 
tough  problems  almost  immediately. 

The  first  Is  the  threat  of  Inflation,  which  a 
leading  West  German  economic  research 
group  said  would  remain  even  after  a  cur- 
rency revaluation,  expected  to  come  In  the 
next  few  days,  possibly  Sunday. 

The  other  problems  are  the  crisis  in  the 
Common  Market  over  the  collapse  of  the  Mar- 
ket's agricultural  pricing  policy  and  the 
French  stand  against  widening  the  Market. 
He  also  will  face  the  strongest  parliamen- 
tary opposition  in  Bonn's  history. 

Stability  is  essential  for  Brandt  and  his  new 
team  of  Social  Democratic  and  Free  Demo- 
cratic ministers  to  carry  out  their  broad  pro- 
gram of  Domestic  reforms,  Including  expan- 
sion of  university  facilities,  tax  changes  and 
greater  promotion  of  science  and  research. 
At  today's  parliamentary  session,  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats  sat  In  silence  as  the  results 
were  announced.  When  it  became  obvious 
that  Bonn  had  Just  seen  its  first  transfer  of 
political  power  to  the  socialists,  fioor  leader 
Ralner  Barzel  and  Chancellor  Kieslnger  left 
their  front  benches  and  shook  hands  stiffly 
with  Brandt. 

Then  Brandt  turned  and.  exploding  with  a 
grin,  gave  a  spontaneous  half -hug  to  Her- 
bert Wehner.  the  man  who  10  years  ago  mas- 
terminded the  Social  Democratic  strategy 
switch  to  the  moderate  policies  that  resulted 
in  the  socialists  receiving  42.6  per  cent  of  the 
national  vote  last  Sept.  28. 

Brandts  margin  today  was  two  more  than 
the  one-vote  cushion  won  by  the  late  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  in  1949.  and  party  officials 
predicted  that  they  would  have  no  trouble 
staying  in  charge  on  the  floor. 

The  new  government  will  be  sworn  In  on 
Wednesday.  The  unofficial  lineup : 
Chancellor:  Willy  Brandt  (SPD). 
Foreign  Minister:  Walter  Scheel  (FDP). 
Former  foreign  aid  minister  under  Ludwig 
Erhard  and  a  Dusseldorf  management  con- 
sultant. 

Defense:  Helmut  Schmidt  (SPD).  Party 
floor  leader  under  outgoing  Grand  Coalition, 
reserve  Bundeswebr  major  and  a  defense 
specialist. 

Economics:  Karl  Schiller  (SPD) .  The  mas- 
termind of   the    1967-68  economic  recovery 


who  Introduced  central  planning  in  discreet 
doses  to  the  German  postwar  economy. 

Finance:  Alex  Moeller  (SPD).  One  of  the 
old  SPD  "comrades,"  but  one  from  the  em- 
ployer manager  side,  he  Is  director  of  a  Karls- 
ruhe Life  Insurance  company. 

Interior:  Hans-Dletrlch  Genscher  (FDP). 
A  lawyer  with  liberal  credentials. 

Minister  in  Chancellory:  Horst  Ehmke 
(SPD).  Pragmatic  and  energetic,  he  is  the 
motor  in  the  Brandt  chancellory  that  will 
leave  the  chancellor  time  for  policy  and 
planning. 

Justice:  Gerhard  Jahn  (SPD).  Lost  his 
post  as  Junior  Bundestag  whip  in  1963  for 
giving  Spiegel  magazine  a  "secret"  document 
from  the  defense  committee. 

Transportation:  Georg  Leber  (SPD).  Trade 
unionist  and  a  coming  man  In  the  party. 

Agriculture:  Josef  Ertl  (FDP).  Repre- 
sentative of  the  party's  right  wing  in  the 
cabinet. 

Labor:  Walter  Arendt  (SPD).  Trade 
unionist. 

Development  aid:  Erhard  Eppler  (SPD). 
Spartan,  progressive,  with  strong  ties  in  the 
Protestant  Church,  both  in  East  and  West 
Germany. 

Housing:  Laurltz  Lauritzen  (SPD). 

Family:  Kaete  Strobel  (SPD).  Distribu- 
tor of  "Sex  Atlas"  prepared  by  government 
that  took  a  frank  look  at  sexual  problems. 

Science:  Prof.  Hans  Leusslnk  (unafnii- 
ated) .  Brandt's  most  controversial  choice  be- 
cause of  lack  of  party  Image;  left-wing  stu- 
dents and  trade  unionists  suspicious  of  bis 
conservatism  on  educational  reform. 

All-German  Affairs:  Egon  FYanke  (SPD). 
Strong  ties  In  Bundestag  but  otherwise 
unknown. 

Nixon  Congratulates  Actual  Bonn  Winner 
President  Nixon,  who  committed  a  minor 
International  blunder  by  prematurely  phon- 
ing the  winner  In  Germany's  elections,  con- 
gratulated the  new  West  German  Chancellor, 
Willy  Brandt,  yesterday. 

Mr.  Nixon  phoned  congratulations  to  then 
Chancellor  Kurt  Kieslnger  the  night  of  the 
election  when  his  party  had  won  a  plurality 
but  not  a  majority,  with  no  assurance  of  his 
retention  as  chancellor. 

In  yesterday's  letter.  Mr.  Nixon  told  Brandt 
it  gave  him  "great  pleasure  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  elevation  to  the  high  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, You  have  already  done  much  for  your 
people,  as  governing  mayor  of  Berlin  and  as 
foreign  minister  and  vice  chancellor." 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Nov.  21,  1958) 
Berlin's  Lord  Mator  Ready  for  Crisis 
Berlin.    November    21. — Willy    Brandt    is 

ready  to  take  on  whatever  the  Communists 

throw  at  Berlin. 

"We've  got  strong  nerves  and  we're  ready 

for  the  difficulties  ahead."  says  the  handsome 

44-year-old  Lord  Mayor. 

Mr.  Brandt  is  a  fighting  Socialist  politician 

In  the  tradition  of  the  late  Ernst  Reuter. 

Lord   Mayor    who   saw   Berlin    through   the 

Russian   blockade   of   1948-9. 

Some  fellow  Social  Democrats  think  Mr. 

Brandt  may  one  day  be  Chancellor  if  West 

Germany  swings  left. 
His  lust  for  the  political  rough-and-tumble 

may  stem  from  his  background — voluntary 

exile  during   the   Hitler   years,   escape   from 

the     Gestapo,     marriage     to     a     Norwegian 

beauty,  and  a  meteoric  postwar  political  rise. 

WAR  record  argued 

Controversy  centers  around  his  activities 
in  World  War  II.  Some  political  foes  accuse 
him  of  treason,  claiming  that  he  fought  with 
the  Norwegian  Army  while  a  political 
refugee. 

Mr.  Brandt  denies  the  charge.  He  says  he 
put  on  the  Norwegian  uniform  to  escape 
the  Gestapo  hunt  for  him  after  Norway  fell 
in  1940.  He  succeeded  in  eluding  the  Nazis 
and  wound  up  the  war  as  a  Norwegian  citizen 
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in  Sweden  worldng  as  a  Journalist.  In  the 
war  he  changed  his  name  from  Herbert  Karl 
Frahm.  given  to  him  by  his  mother,  a  former 
shop  gtrl  In  Luebeck. 

After  Germany  surrendered,  Mr.  Brandt 
returned  to  Berlin  as  Press  Attache  In  Nor- 
way's military  mission. 

He  readopted  German  citizenship  in  1947. 
He  won  a  seat  in  West  Germany's  Parliament 
and  in  1950  became  a  West  Berlin  city 
legislator. 

HIS  socialism  is  practical 

Mr.  Brandt  was  a  hard-headed  practical 
Socialist  then  and  is  now.  Experience  with 
Nazism  and  Communists  has  made  him 
shy  at  too  much  state  pwwer.  He  sees  free 
enterprise  playing  a  pivotal  role  in  recon- 
structing West  Berlin  as  a  showcase  for 
freedom. 

In  1948  Mr.  Brandt  married  Rut  Hansen, 
whom  he  had  met  in  Scandinavia.  The  cou- 
ple and  their  two  boys  speak  Norwegtian  at 
home. 

The  Brandts  live  in  a  four-room  apartment 
of  a  two-family  house. 

"For  the  boys  and  myself,  our  parties  here 
take  place  when  my  husband  is  at  home. 
That's  not  often."  said  slim,  blonde  Mrs. 
Brandt,  wistfully. 

"The  boys  sometimes  ask  me  how  It  is  that 
the  father  of  the  children  upstairs  can  come 
home  for  lunch." 

Mr.  Brandt  isn't  coming  home  for  lunch 
nowadays — and  rarely  for  dinner.  He  is  too 
busy  speeding  around  among  his  2.2  million 
people,  telling  them  to  stand  fast. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  7.  19591 

German   Man   of   Putxtre? — Brandt.   Young 

Socialist.  Here  Today 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

A  44-year-old  German  politician  on  the 
way  up  arrives  In  Washington  today  with 
his  blond,  trim  Norwegian-born  wife.  He  Is 
Willy  Brandt,  Mayor  of  the  city  on  which  the 
world's  eyes  are  focused — free  West  Berlin 
in  the  midst  of  Communist  East  Germany. 

Brandt  became  a  Social  Democratic  Party 
member  at  17.  Three  years  later,  when  Hitler 
came  to  power  in  1933.  he  fied  to  Norway, 
where  he  had  relatives.  In  Oslo,  he  studied 
history  and  worked  as  a  Journalist.  In  1937. 
he  covered  the  Spanish  Civil  War  for  Scandi- 
navian newspapers.  Born  Herbert  Frahm, 
he  took  the  pen  name  Willy  Brandt  when  he 
first  began  to  write  in  Norway. 

When  Norway  surrendered  to  Hitler  In  1940, 
Brandt  donned  a  Norwegian  uniform  In  order 
to  surrender  as  a  soldier  rather  than  risk 
arrest  by  the  Gestapo.  He  was  released,  went 
to  Sweden,  was  granted  Norwegian  citizen- 
ship in  absentia,  again  worked  as  a  Journalist, 

After  the  war  ended,  he  was  a  Scandina- 
vian newsman  in  Germany  covering  the 
Nuremberg  trials.  He  also  served  as  a  political 
attach^  of  the  Norwegian  military  mission  in 
Berlin. 

In  1947,  he  settled  in  Germany  for  good. 
Thayer  quotes  him  as  saying  at  the  time  that 
"it  is  better  to  be  a  lone  democrat  in  Ger- 
many than  to  be  one  in  Norway  where  every- 
one is  a  democrat." 

In  Berlin  he  Jumped  Into  party  politics 
and  was.  successively,  chief  editor  of  the 
Berliner.  Stadblatt.  a  member  of  the  West 
German  Bundestag,  a  member  and  president 
of  the  Berlin  House  of  Representatives.  Today 
he  is  not  only  Mayor  of  Berlin  but  also  his 
Party's  chairman  in  the  city.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  recent  biograph  of  Ernst  Reuter,  the  So- 
cial Democratic  Mayor  during  the  Berlin  air- 
lift days  and  Brandt's  political  mentor. 

The  Mayor's  party  favors  some  form  of 
East-West  disengagement  and  Is  strongly  op- 
posed to  nuclear  arms  in  West  Germany. 
Brandt's  own  position  on  some  of  these 
points  is  a  bit  fuzzy. 

The  Elsenhower  Administration  Is  eager  to 
give  Brandt  a  good  reception.  It  wants  him 
to  know  how  Important  it  feels  Is  his  strong 


leadership  In  West  Berlin — and  not  Just  be- 
cause some  (300  million  of  American  aid  haa 
loeen  poured  into  the  city  since  1947. 

Brandt  will  be  entertained  here  tonight  by 
Eleanor  Dulles,  the  State  Department's  long- 
time German  expert  and  sister  of  Secretary 
John  Foster  Dulles. 

(From  the  Harper's  magazine,  February  1959] 
Underground  in  Norway 
(By  Charles  W.  Thayer) 

The  progressive  opponents  of  The  Barracks 
staged  an  open  revolt  at  the  Stuttgart  con- 
vention last  May  and  managed  to  throw  most 
of  the  old  left-wingers  out  of  the  party's  ex- 
ecutive committee,  replacing  them  with  such 
modern  right-wingers  as  Willy  Brandt.  On 
foreign  policy,  however,  there  was  little 
change  at  Stuttgart.  In  their  appeals  for 
talks  with  the  Kremlin,  their  denunciation 
of  NATO  defense  plans,  and  their  opposi- 
tion to  Adenauers  pro-Western  policies,  the 
speakers  only  succeeded  in  pushing  the  party 
further  down  the  dead  end  street  of  fuzzy- 
minded  neutralism. 

It  was  clear  in  Stuttgart  that  the  reformers 
themselves  had  not  dared  to  challenge  the 
legacy  of  Schumacher  in  front  of  the  minor 
party  officials,  the  ward  leaders  who  domi- 
nated the  party  convention.  What  the  re- 
formers needed  was  not  an  Intellectual  So- 
cialist— they  had  plenty  of  them — but  a 
courageous,  dynamic  man  with  the  popular 
appeal  to  lead  a  genuine  rejuvenation  move- 
ment. That  man.  his  friends  say.  is  the  newly 
elected  national  committeeman.  Willy 
Brandt. 

Willy's  career,  like  his  charm,  is  unique  in 
several  respects.  Bom  in  Lubeck  on  the  North 
Sea.  the  son  of  a  grocery  store  saleswoman. 
Brandt  (whose  name  at  birth  was  Herbert 
Frahm)  became  interested  in  the  Social  Dem- 
ocratic party  as  a  schoolboy.  Still  In  his  teens 
when  Hitler  came  to  power,  he  saw  his  older 
friends  being  arrested  by  the  Gestapo  and 
decided  to  flee  before  he  himself  was  caught. 
He  escaped  by  fishing  boat  to  Norway.  There 
he  immediately  began  a  successful  career  as 
a  Journalist  under  the  pen  name  of  Willy 
Brandt. 

Unlike  other  Social  Democrats  who  emi- 
grated first  to  Prague  and  eventually  to  Lon- 
don, where  they  spent  their  exile  huddled 
in  a  frustrated  little  group,  some  not  even 
learning  to  speak  English.  Brandt  quickly 
became  active  in  Norwegian  politics.  He 
learned  both  Norwegian,  in  which  he  wrote  a 
number  of  books  and  pamphlets,  and  Eng- 
lish, which  he  still  speaks  well. 

During  his  exile  he  acquired  a  forged  Nor- 
wegian passport. 

"It  was  a  damned  good  forgery."  Willy 
records.  "It  fooled  all  the  police  in  Europe — 
Including  the  Gestapo." 

With  it  he  covered  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
for  some  Scandinavian  newspai>er  and  even 
visited  Berlin  to  gather  material  in  the  Nazi 
party  archives  for  use  in  his  anti-Hitler  pam- 
phlets. 

When  the  Germans  invaded  Norway. 
Brandt  was  working  with  the  Norwegian  Red 
Cross.  Fearful  that  the  Gestapo  would  dis- 
cover his  real  identity,  his  friends  got  him 
a  Norwegian  soldier's  uniform  in  which  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Wehrmacht  instead 
of  the  Gestapo.  After  a  few  weeks  as  a  pris- 
oner-of-war, he  managed  to  escape  and  fled 
to  Sweden, 

These  circumstances  have  caused  him  some 
political  embarrassment,  since  opponents 
have  charged  that  while  still  a  German  citi- 
zen he  bore  arms  against  his  country.  WlUy 
emphatically  denies  the  accusation  explain- 
ing that  he  had  been  deprived  of  German 
citizenship  by  the  Nazi  government  and  that 
In  any  case  he  was  a  Red  Cross  worker  and 
not  an  active  soldier.  Perhaps  oversensitive  to 
these  charges  of  treason,  Brandt  has  brought 
suit  against  the  politician  who  first  pub- 
lished them.  The  case  is  still  pending. 

In  Sweden,  Brandt  finally  acquired  Nor- 
wegian citizenship  and  worked  with  the  Nor- 


wegian Oovernment-in-Exlle  until  the  war 
ended.  It  was  in  Stockholm  that  he  first  met 
Ruth,  the  widow  of  a  fellow  Journalist.  But 
it  was  not  until  he  moved  to  Berlin  that  he 
married  her. 

When  the  war  ended  Brandt  returned  to 
Germany,  first  as  a  Journalist  to  report  the 
NUrnberg  trial  and  then  as  a  political  attache 
of  the  Norwegian  Military  Mission  in  Berlin. 
He  re-established  his  contacts  with  the  So- 
cial Democratic  party,  then  being  revived  by 
Kurt  Schumacher,  and  after  two  years  de- 
cided to  give  up  his  privileged  position  as  a 
victorious  Norwegian  and  to  resume  the  citi- 
zenship and  status  of  a  defeated  German 

"It  is  better."  he  said  at  the  time,  "to  be  a 
lone  democrat  in  Germany  than  to  be  one  in 
Norway  where  everyone  is  a  democrat." 

In  Berlin.  Brandt  at  once  allied  himself 
with  another  ex-emigr^.  Ernst  Reuter — later 
to  become  a  famous  Mayor  of  Berlin — who 
was  also  a  Social  Democrat  with  progressive 
leanings.  At  that  time  the  local  party  leader 
was  Franz  Neumann.  He  had  spent  the  Hitler 
years  in  "Internal  emigration"  as  a  locksmith 
and  had  sprung  to  prominence  when  he  suc- 
cessfully resisted  Soviet  efforts  to  merge  the 
entire  Berlin  Social  Democratic  party  with 
the  Communists  to  form  the  Soviet -domi- 
nated Socialist  Unity  party  which  now  rules 
East  Germany  and  the  Eastern  Sector  of 
Berlin. 

Jealous  of  Renter's  Immense  prestige,  Neu- 
mann provoked  a  quarrel  which  lasted  until 
Reuters  death.  The  feud  was  carried  on  by 
Brandt  and  only  ended,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, when  Brandt  ousted  Neumann  from 
the  local  party  chairmanship. 

Elected  to  the  first  Bundestag  in  Bonn  in 
1949,  Willy  (under  Reuters  tutelage)  slowly 
built  himself  a  repuUtion  as  a  practical  pol- 
itician, a  highly  effective  public  speaker,  an 
arch-enemy  of  the  Communists,  and  a  stanch 
ally  of  the  West — and  particularly  of  the 
United  States,  which  had  contributed  so 
much  to  saving  his  adopted  city  during  the 
Blockade.  Finally  his  break  came  with  the 
crisis  at  the  Brandenburg  Gate  in  1956  and 
his  election  as  Mayor  a  year  later. 

As  soon  as  he  had  installed  himself  In  the 
Mayor's  office,  Brandt  set  out  on  two  pilgrim- 
ages which  since  the  war  have  become  almost 
oblgatory  to  aspiring  German  politicians — to 
Washington  and  London.  According  to  the 
Berlin  press  both  trips  were  triumphal 
tours— in  brilliant  contrast  with  the  tepid 
reception  his  national  party  chief,  Erich 
Ollenhauer,  received  a  year  earlier.  BerUn- 
ers  of  all  parties — excepting  the  Commu- 
nists—are proud  of  their  new  Mayor  and  con- 
sider him  the  legitimate  heir  of  their  beloved 
Ernst  Reuter.  British,  French,  and  American 
officials  are  no  less  warm  in  their  praise. 

But  it  is  the  Social  Democratic  reformers 
who  hold  the  highest  hopes  for  Brandt.  Not 
that  they  expect  him  suddenly  to  take  over 
the  national  party  leadership  or  even  to 
storm  The  Barracks  at  Bonn.  Willy  is  still  too 
Junior  among  the  rank-conscious  Social 
Democrats,  despite  his  recent  leap  to  fame. 
Moreover,  he  is  a  cautous  political  strategist. 
who  can  wait  ten  years  to  gain  his  ends. 

OPPORTUNIST    OR    PRACTICAL    POLITICIAN? 

Now  that  he  has  risen  to  the  top  level  of 
his  party,  what  does  Willy  hope  to  achieve 
for  it?  In  the  first  place,  he  believes  strongly 
that  an  exclusively  workers'  party  is  an  an- 
achronism. The  Social  Democrats  must  spread 
out  in  all  directions — among  white-collar 
workers  and  small  businessmen,  intellectuals 
and  civil  servants.  At  its  fringes  it  should  not 
demand  formal  party  membership  but  should 
merge  with  non-party  sympathizers.  "Peo- 
ple have  a  perfect  right  to  t>e  politically  ac- 
tive without  paying  dues  to  a  political  party." 
he  argues. 

Secondly.  Brandt  believes,  that  though  a 
party  machine  to  organize  elections  Is  neces- 
sary, it  should  not  be  the  tail  wagging  the 
dog.  Even  in  the  selection  of  candidates,  party 
functionaries  have  a  tendency  to  put  forward 
old  "comrades,"  and  as  a  sounding  board  of 
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Brandt  bclieTes,   polls   are 
than  the  Tlews  or  prejudiced 


pablle  opinion 
more  accurate 
ward  leaders. 

Willy  Is  not  jan  extremist,  however,  about 
the  old  symbdls  that  worry  Carlo  Schmld 
and  other  refoamers.  If  the  old  boys  want  to 
drape  an  old  party  banner  or  two  behind 
the  fpeaker's  fjlatform.  Willy  doesn't  mind. 
■  But."  he  addi(  with  a  grin,  "let's  not  start 
making  any  niw  red  banners.  It's  not  the 
fashion  nowadays." 

And  If  they  ^ant  to  call  each  other  "com- 
rade" and  sing]  a  few  Socialist  songs  at  the 
end  of  a  political  rally,  why  not?  (Brandt 
himself  regulaidy  addresses  his  audiences  as 
"Ladles  and  Gentlemen"  and  when  he  took 
the  oath  as  Ifayor  of  Berlin,  he  almost 
shouted  the  words  "So  help  me  God!"  there- 
by shattering  an  ancient  Social  Democratic 
taboo  on  rellglofis  oaths. ) 

Brandt  la  ndt  a  believer  in  dogmas  and 
party  doctrine^  "In  this  age  when  politics 
like  ererything  else  is  Jet-propelled,  who  can 
draft  a  program  that  will  stand  up  Ave  years 
hence?"  The  b«st  one  can  do,  he  thinks.  Is 
to  formulate  a  tew  basic  principles  and  stick 
to  them.  At  thel  Stuttgart  convention,  where 
an  elaborate  n*w  party  program  was  one  of 
the  chief  subjits  of  discussion.  Willy  was 
conspicuously  s^ent. 

Among  the  principles  Willy  would  Uke  to 
see  adopted  are  ihese  four: 

(1)  "The  ma^c  word  'nationalization'  la 
no  longer  Justljed  in  modem  politics.  The 
problem  Is  how  the  various  forms  of  economic 
activity  and  ho«r  private  and  public  capital 
are  to  be  harn>onlzed.  To  the  extent  that 
public  capital  \b  necessary,  for  example  in 
the  fuel  Industtry,  you  have  to  be  cauioiia 
and  not  Just  deqiand  complete  socialization." 

(2)  RecaUingUhe  bitter  days  of  1933.  when 
Hitler  was  halleil  into  power  by  an  Ignorant 
electorate.  Will^  believes  that  enlightened 
popular  political  activity  must  be  vigorously 
expanded.  "It's  toot  enough."  he  says.  "Just 
to  give  people  t^e  vote."  In  Germany  many 
feudal  hangove^  from  the  past  curtail  the 
political  actlvitt  of  the  citizen.  The  most 
burdensome  of  Hiese — not  only  of  Hitler,  but 
of  Bismarck  an4  Wllhelm  n — U  perhaps  the 
bureaucracy.  "Imagine  an  American  civil 
servant  telling  a  Congressman  to  go  to  hell." 
he  says.  "Yet  that's  precisely  what  many  high 
civil  servants  d<J  in  Germany  I"  Brandt  con- 
cedes that  you  can  go  too  far  with  this  as 
with  any  other  theory.  Lenin,  for  example, 
suggested  that  14  the  ideal  state,  street  clean- 
ers and  mayor^  should  alternate  at  their 
Jobs.  "That's  noi^ense."  he  says:  "besides  I've 
no  great  hankerUig  to  sweep  streets." 

(3)  Willy  believes  that  the  existing  mo- 
nopoly on  hlghei]  education  in  Germany  must 
be  broken.  Thi^,  he  explains,  is  a  two- 
pronged  probleiti.  The  ordinary  well -paid 
German  worker-4-8ufifei*ng  from  an  old  in- 
feriority complex — seldom  saves  money,  as  a 
poor  civU  servam  does,  to  send  his  children 
through  college:!  he  feels  they  don't  belong 
there.  On  the  other  hand,  many  people  In 
Germany.  Inclucjlng  Adenauer  and  his  ad- 
herents, still  thiik  that  scholastic  aptitude 
is  best  determined  by  birth.  Rich  Industrial- 
ists perpetuate  jthe  educational  monopoly 
by  granting  scaolarships  only  to  sons  of 
white-collar  employees.  The  big  university 
fraterniUes.  wlthj  their  powerful  old  grads.  do 
the  same  by  giving  preference  in  Jobs  to  sons 
of  fraternity  bretjhren. 

(4)  While  Wliljy  does  not  hold  much  store 
by  the  old  romantic  ideals  of  an  International 
brotherhood  of  ^le  working  class,  he  does 
believe  that  the  !more  prosperous  industr.al 
nations  should  (practice  a  new  brotherhood 
by  helping  to  de\Klop  backward  countries. 

On  the  more  spjeciflc  Issues  of  international 
affairs.  Mayor  Brandt  is  careful  not  to  an- 
tagonize the  pcilicy-makers  of  his  party. 
Often  he  takes  rejuge  In  the  formula  that,  as 
Mayor  of  Berlin, |  foreign  affairs  are  outside 
his  province.  Siiice  his  city  suffers  most 
acutely  from  thei  division  of  Germany,  how- 


ever, he  attaches  far  more  Impwrtance  to 
reunlfleatlon  th*n  do  Adenauer  and  his  ad- 
herents. To  achieve  reunification  he  is  also 
prepared  to  take  greater  rUks  than  the  pres- 
ent government. 

Perhaps  because  he  is  daily  confronted 
with  problems  arising  from  the  East-West 
struggle.  Brandt  believes  that  eventually 
Moscow  and  Washington  will  be  forced  to 
come  to  a  settlement  by  world  public  opin- 
ion. He  also  believes  that  the  pressures  with- 
in the  Soviet  Union— unrest  among  intel- 
lectuals, the  unsolved  problems  of  modern 
Industrialism,  and  the  problem  of  the 
peasantry — will  eventually  force  the  Krem- 
lin to  modify  Its  methods. 

Furthermore,  the  pressures  in  the  satel- 
lites, such  as  those  in  Poland  and  Hungary, 
will  work  toward  the  same  end. 

For  all  these  reasons.  Willy  believes  that 
Germany  must  push  for  an  eventual  settle- 
ment and  see  to  It  that  it  Is  made  with  Ger- 
many's consent  and  not  at  its  expense.  At 
the  same  time,  he  thinks  that  to  be  pre- 
pared for  every  contingency  the  West  must 
keep  all  lines  to  the  East  open.  Unlike 
Adenauer — who  once  refused  a  West  Ger- 
man visa  to  a  Soviet  clown — Willy  is  ready 
to  talk  to  all  visitors  who  come  through  Ber- 
lin from  the  Bast.  Shortly  after  becoming 
Mayor  of  Berlin  he  paid  a  courtesy  call  on 
the  Soviet  Commander  in  the  East  Zone,  and 
when  I  last  saw  him  he  was  about  to  receive 
some  Soviet  students  returning  from 
England. 

In  the  current  debate  on  "disengagement" 
Brandt  pleads  Ignorance  but.  he  adds,  every- 
one else  appears  to  be  Just  as  ignorant,  in- 
cluding Chancellor  Adenauer.  An  American 
general,  for  example,  told  him  that  the 
American  bases  in  Germany  were  useless. 

"If  that's  the  case,  "  Willy  asked,  "why  not 
swap  them  for  some  political  advantage?" 

Until  the  Western  authorities  and  par- 
ticularly NATO  Itself  are  agreed  upon  mini- 
mum military  defense  requirements,  no  one, 
including  Adenauer,  knows  what  we  are  bar- 
gaining with — or  for. 

Compared  to  the  Involved  Ideologies  of 
some  of  his  fellow  politicians.  Brandt's  prin- 
ciples appear  basic  to  the  point  of  super- 
ficiality. In  fact,  some  of  his  critics  accuse 
him  of  down -right  opportunism.  His  friends 
reply  that  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween him  and  the  doctrinaire  theoreticians 
is  that  while  he  was  working  at  practical 
politics  in  Scandinavia  the  theoreticians 
were  debating  nineteenth -century  dogmas  In 
London.  An  Ameriran  diplomat  In  Berlin 
who  knows  and  admires  Brandt,  says:  "It 
is  precisely  his  pragmatic  approach  to  prob- 
lems that  appeals  so  strongly  to  outsiders 
who  do  business  with  him." 

Willy  is  the  first  to  recognize  that  his  po- 
litical philosophy  must  appear  rather  com- 
monplace to  an  American.  But.  he  empha- 
sizes. Germany  has  never  had  a  chance  to 
adapt  its  political  Institutions  to  what  he 
calls  "living  democracy."  Only  during  the 
Weimar  Republic  would  such  a  develop- 
ment have  been  possible — and  during  that 
hectic  period  the  goal  of  every  politician  was 
not  reform  but  survival.  During  the  occupa- 
tion the  Western  Allies — particularly  the 
Americans — did  their  best  to  put  some  of 
Willy's  principles  into  practice  but  (though 
Willy  Is  too  polite  to  say  so)  they  failed.  Any- 
way. Willy  believes,  such  principles  cannot 
be  imposed  from  without  but  must  be  de- 
veloped from  within. 

(From  Time.  May  25.  1959) 
No  More  Banners 
The  conflict  between  Willy  and  OUenhauer 
is  also  an  Ideological  conflict  between  two 
generations  of  Socialists.  Many  of  the  party's 
senior  bureaucrats  cling  to  gospel  according 
to  Karl  Marx,  still  talk  wistfully  of  a  "state- 
guided  economy."  They  have  lost  the  last 
three  national  elections.  WUly  argues  that 
"the  magic  word  'nationalization'  is  uo  longer 


Justified.  The  problem  Is  how  .  .  .  private  and 
public  capital  are  to  be  harmonized."  if 
German  Socialism  is  to  get  more  than  its 
Immovable  30%  of  the  votes,  he  insists,  "it 
must  have  a  wider  base  than  a  single  class." 
must  become  less  doctrinaire  to  win  middle- 
class  appeal.  "Let's  not  start  making  any  new 
red  banners,"  he  says.  "It's  not  the  fashion 
nowadays." 

THI    YOUNG    PALCOIf 

Willy's  moderate  Socialism  represents  the 
Scandinavian  strain  in  him — the  most  Im- 
portant Influence  in  his  life.  He  was  born 
Herbert  Karl  Prahm.  the  Illegitimate  child 
of  a  shopgirl  in  the  Baltic  German  port  of 
Lubeck.  The  companionship  he  could  not 
find  at  home  he  sought  in  the  "Red  Pal- 
cons."  prewar  Germany's  Socialist  youth 
movement.  He  got  Into  his  first  slugging 
match  with  the  Nazis  at  17.  was  rarely  out  of 
trouble  thereafter.  By  19  he  was  writing  for 
Socialist  newspapers,  serving  as  a  functionary 
of  the  far-left  Socialist  Workers'  Party,  and 
was.  an  old  acquaintance  recalls,  "as  close  to 
Red  as  you  can  get  without  actually  being 
Red."  In  1933.  already  in  the  Gestapo's  black 
books,  and  disgusted  with  the  German  So- 
cialists' collapse  before  Hitler,  he  fled  to 
Norway  under  the  pseudonym  Willy  Brandts— 
the  name  he  has  borne  ever  since. 

In  Norway  Willy  supported  himself  by 
newspaperlng.  (In  the  1957  German  Who's 
Who  he  still  listed  himself  a  Journalist") 
But  his  real  profession  was  politics.  He  be- 
came the  moving  spirit  of  the  German  refu- 
gee colony  in  Oslo,  won  such  esteem  among 
Scandinavian  Socialists  that  some  of  them 
still  argue  that  he  would  in  time  have  be- 
come Foreign  Minister  of  Norway.  Willy 
gained  political  maturity  there,  and  a  deep 
affection  for  Scandinavia  that  has  never  left 
him.  Even  today  he  speaks  Norwegian  at 
home,  and  most  of  the  personal  friends  in- 
vited to  the  Brandt's  flve-room  duplex  in 
Berlin's  Zehlendorf  district  are  Scandinavian, 

FATHERLY    FRIXND 

When  the  Nazis  invaded  Norway  in  1940, 
Willy  found  himself  in  personal  danger.  Up 
to  his  neck  in  antl-Nazl  plots — he  had  even 
spent  six  months  back  in  Nazi  Germany  us- 
ing forged  Norwegian  papers — he  was  wanted 
by  the  Gestapo.  At  the  urging  of  Norwegian 
friends,  he  donned  a  Norwegian  uniform, 
was  flung  into  a  P.W.  camp  along  with  the 
defeated  Norwegian  army,  released  as  harm- 
less after  flve  weeks.  At  war's  end.  after  al- 
most five  years  in  refuge  In  Sweden,  he 
turned  up  in  Germany  again,  first  as  a  Nor- 
wegian correspondent,  then  as  press  attache 
to  the  Norwegian  miUtary  mission  in  Berlin 

When  he  arrived  in  Berlin,  a  Norwegian 
citizen  with  the  rank  of  major  in  the  Nor- 
weglsLn  army,  Brandt  had  no  intention  or 
resettling  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  Already 
he  was  planning  marriage  to  Rut  Hansen, 
lovely  blonde  widow  of  a  Norwegian  Jour- 
nalist. (His  first  marriage,  also  to  a  Norwe- 
gian girl,  ended  in  divorce  in  1947.)  His 
privileged  status  as  a  member  of  the  Allied 
occupation  forces  assured  him  of  a  luxurious 
existence  that  no  German  could  dream  of 
matching.  But  under  the  Influence  of  Ernst 
Renter,  whom  he  still  emotionally  recalls  as 
his  "fatherly  friend."  Willy's  Interest  in  Ger- 
man politics  began  to  revive.  In  early  1948  he 
became  a  German  citizen  again.  His  explana- 
tion: "It  Is  better  to  be  the  only  democrat 
in  Germany  than  one  of  many  In  Nurway, 
where  everyone  understands  democracy." 

IProm    the    Manchester    Guardian    Weekly. 
Sept.  29,  1960) 

Mayor  Brandt  or  Berlin 
(By  Werner  Burmelster) 
What  kind  of  man  is  Willy  Brandt  and 
what  influences  have  shaped  him?  He  him- 
self supplies  answers  to  these  questions  In 
"My  Road  to  Berlin."  which  is  Just  published 
(by  Peter  Davies,  at  25s).  In  some  measure, 
the  story  suffers  from  being  retold  by  an- 
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other  man's  pen.  or  perhaps  It  Is  the  fault  of 
the  translation  which  sometimes  Jars  on  the 
reader.  Still,  tlirough  Mr.  Leo  Lanlo  we 
have  now  been  given  a  simple  and  straight- 
forward account.  Brandt's  outlook  has  been 
vitally  Influenced  by  three  men,  and  by  his 
exile  in  Norway. 

The  first  of  the  three  men  was  his  grand- 
father in  Lubeck  where  Willy  Brandt  was 
born  in  1913 — as  Herbert  Frahm.  who  never 
knew  his  father.  The  grandfather,  an  agri- 
cultural laborourer  and  later  an  industrial 
worker,  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  social- 
ism. At  his  knee,  the  boy  heard  about  Marx 
and  Bebel  and  Lassalle,  and  how  the  Social 
Democrats  would  end  all  misery  for  ever.  He 
got  a  scholarship  to  the  grammar  school. 
Joined  the  Socialist  youth  organisation, 
started  to  write  for  the  local  party  newspaper, 
and  met  its  editor,  Julius  Leber,  who  repre- 
sented Lubeck  in  the  Reichstag,  and  who 
was  executed  by  the  Nazis  in  1944  for  his  part 
in  the  conspiracy  to  kill  Hitler. 

During  the  struggles  Immediately  before 
Hitler  came  to  power.  Julius  Leber,  the  sec- 
ond of  his  mentors  taught  Brandt  some  prin- 
ciples which  sound  quite  simple  now  but 
were  not  so  simple  then,  and  which  the  young 
Left-wing  Socialist  must  have  continued  to 
doubt  for  a  while.  They  were  that  Social 
Democrats  were  forced  to  wage  war  on  two 
fronts — against  the  Nazis  and  against  the 
Commtinists — and  that  "working  class  unity" 
was  impossible  between  two  parties,  one  of 
which  stood  for  democracy,  while  the  other 
wanted  to  establish  its  own  dictatorship. 
Until  the  end  of  the  Spanish  civil  war.  and 
even  later,  until  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact  of 
1939.  many  young  Socialists  thought  that  the 
Communists  had  similar  aims. 

Leber  was  arrested  on  the  day  Hitler  be- 
came Chancellor.  A  faithful  fisherman  took 
Willy  Brandt  (that  was  now  his  party  name) 
to  Scandinavia.  There  he  spent  some  of  the 
happiest  and  most  formative  years  of  his 
life.  Norway  became  his  second  home.  He 
was  young  enough  to  avoid  the  self-centred 
life  of  political  refugees.  Soon  he  spoke  the 
language  fiuently — so  much  so  that  the  Ger- 
mans did  not  recognise  him  when,  later  on, 
he  became  their  prisoner  of  war  for  a  short 
time.  Meanwhile,  he  worked  as  a  Journal- 
ist and  as  an  active  member  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Socialist  youth  movement.  The  ex- 
ample of  a  Socialist  party  in  power,  too  busy 
mastering  the  practical  problems  of  running 
its  country  to  have  much  time  for  theoretical 
debates,  clearly  produced  a  lasting  change  in 
his  outlook. 

Equally  decisive  for  him  was  his  assign- 
ment as  a  war  correspondent  for  some  Nor- 
wegian papers  In  Spain  early  in  1937.  He  saw 
the  Communists  at  work  and  noted  that, 
though  they  contributed  greatly  to  the  mili- 
tary organisation  of  the  Republican  forces. 
I  hey  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  most  vicious 
means  against  their  Socialist  comrades,  to 
secure  exclusive  control  of  Republican  policy. 
It  was  an  experience  which  later  largely  de- 
termined his  political  actions  and  thinking. 

After  the  German  conquest  of  Norway 
Willy  Brandt  fied  to  Sweden  where  he  met 
exiled  Socialists  from  practically  all  Etu-o- 
pean  countries. 

In  Sweden,  too.  he  made  his  first  contacts 
with  members  of  the  German  conspiracy 
against  Hitler — officers,  civil  servants,  many 
of  them  conservative  In  outlook.  At  first,  he 
could  not  believe  that  the  German  generals 
would  overthrow  the  man  who  was  their  own 
creation.  But  he  changed  his  mind,  above  all 
because  men  like  Julltis  Leber  were  taking 
a  leading  part  in  the  plot.  It  was  their  sacri- 
fice. In  the  holocaust  that  followed  the  at- 
tempt on  Hitler's  life  in  July  1944,  which  In 
the  end  made  him  determined  to  return  to 
Germany. 

At  Christmas.  1946,  he  arrived  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  Norwegian  major  to  Join  the  mili- 
tary mission  at  the  Allied  Control  Council 
in  Berlin.  A  few  days  earlier,  Ernst  Reuter 


had  returned  there  from  Turkey — the  third 
man  who  was  to  exercise  a  profound  influ- 
ence on  Brandt's  njlnd.  Berlin  In  1946  seemed 
like  a  no  man's  land  on  the  edge  of  the 
world,  though  Inhabited  by  three  million 
people.  Within  a  year,  he  had  decided  that 
he  must  go  back  to  Germany  for  good:  he 
gave  up  his  Norwegian  citizenship  and  ap- 
plied for  renaturalisatlon.  The  West  German 
Social  Democrats  sent  him  to  Berlin  as  their 
spokesman  with  the  Western  Allies  there. 

(From  the  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly, 
Feb.  20.  1964) 

Here  Brandt  Becomes  Party  Chairman 
(By  Norman  Crossland) 

Bonn.  February  16.— Herr  Willy  Brandt, 
Lord  Mayor  of  West  Berlin,  today  became 
chairman  of  West  Germany's  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  candidate  for  the  Chancel- 
lorship at  the  general  election  In  September 
next  year.  As  chairman  he  succeeds  the  late 
Herr  Erich  OUenhauer. 

The  SPD  Is  now  led  by  a  triumvirate  of 
Herr  Brandt.  Herr  Herbert  Wehner.  and  Herr 
Fritz  Erler.  these  last  two  being  elected  as 
deputy  party  chairmen.  Herr  Wehner  will 
look  after  the  political  organisation  of  the 
party  and  Herr  Erler  will  be  the  party  leader 
in  the  Bundestag. 

An  early  sign  that  Herr  Brandt's  election 
heralds  a  period  of  more  pointed  politics<( 
strife  was  the  reaction  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats. The  CUD  business  leader.  Herr  Josef 
Hermann  Dufhues.  said  his  party  wished 
Brandt  the  strength  to  carry  out  his  politi- 
cal task.  But,  in  fact,  he  added  less  sweetly, 
the  SPD  had  no  other  choice  than  to  elect 
Brandt  when  at  the  last  general  election  he 
had  been  projected  at  such  expense  by  the 
party's  propaganda  machine. 

The  choice  of  Brandt  as  chairman  heul  been 
made  in  the  knowledge  that  the  party  was 
really  rejecting  the  stronger  man.  namely 
Herr  Erler.  This  showed  how,  in  the  days  of 
mass  media,  a  jxjlltical  party  could  become 
the  prisoner  of  Its  own  propaganda. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  11.  1965] 

Willy  Brandt — The  Champion  or  Free 

Berlin 

(By  Philip  Shabecoff) 

Berlin.  April  10 — When  West  Berlin's 
governing  Mayor  Willy  Brandt  was  turned 
back  by  East  German  police  as  he  tried  to 
drive  home  through  the  autobahn  last  Sun- 
day he  must  have  thought  glumly  about  a 
speech  he  made  last  Dec.  29. 

In  his  annual  year-end  address  to  the 
people  of  Berlin.  Mr.  Brandt  predicted  that 
there  would  be  no  East-West  crisis  flaring  up 
over  their  city  during  1966. 

The  formations  of  MIG's  that  buzzed  Ber- 
lin and  the  blockades  of  the  autot>ahn  dur- 
ing the  last  week  have  proved  Mr.  Brandt  a 
rather  dubious  prophet.  But  If  his  vision  of 
the  future  was  a  bit  clouded,  his  reaction  to 
the  crisis  was  characteristically  aggressive. 

"We  will  not  be  frightened  by  threats,"  he 
proclaimed  when  he  finally  got  back  to  the 
city. 

Referring  to  an  ultimatum  by  Nlktta 
Khrushchev  in  1958  when  the  Soviet  Premier 
demanded  that  the  Western  Allies  get  out  of 
Berlin  within  six  months.  Mr.  Brandt  added 
that  "we  would  not  be  where  we  are  today  If 
we  got  down  on  our  knees  when  Khrushchev 
Issued  his  ultimatum  and  threatened  us." 

CHARM  AND  COtTRACE 

It  is  this  characteristic  aggressiveness, 
combined  with  boyish  looks  and  charm,  a 
delicate  sense  of  political  balance  and  a 
reputation  for  personal  courage  that  has 
carried  Willy  Brandt,  at  the  age  of  51,  within 
striking  dt'^tance  of  the  apex  of  West  Ger- 
man i>olltlcal  power. 

As  leader  of  the  opposition  Social  Demo- 
cratic party  since  the  death  of  Erich  OUen- 
hauer, Mr.  Brandt  will  be  his  party's  candi- 


date lor  Chancellor  in  the  West  German 
national  elections  this  September.  He  failed 
in  a  previous  try  for  the  country's  highest 
office;  but  this  time,  facing  a  disorganized 
Christian  Democratic  party,  he  is  conceded 
a  fair  chance  of  winning. 

Mr  Brandt's  path  to  his  present  political 
eminence  has  been  a  rather  tortuous  one. 
He  was  born  Herbert  Karl  Prahm.  the  illegit- 
imate son  of  a  shopgirl  in  the  north  German 
city  of  Lilbeck.  While  still  young  he  Joined 
the  Red  Falcons,  a  left-wing  Socialist  youth 
movement  of  pre-war  Germany. 

When  Hitler  came  to  power,  Herbert  Frahm 
fied  to  Norway,  using  the  name  Willy  Brandt 
to  elude  the  Nazi  security  police.  In  Norway 
he  worked  as  a  Journalist  and  became  a  lead- 
ing figure  in  the  Oslo  community  of  German 
refugees. 

Mr.  Brandt  came  close  to  falling  into  Nazi 
hands  when  the  Wehrmacht  conquered  Nor- 
way. But  he  escaped  by  getting  into  the 
uniform  of  a  Norwegian  soldier  and  getting 
himself  thrown  Into  a  prisoner-of-war  camp 
with  other  members  of  the  defeated  army. 

Released  after  five  weeks,  he  made  a  hasty 
exit  for  Sweden,  where  he  remained  for  the 
rest  of  the  war. 

at    NUREMBERG    TRIALS 

Mr.  Brandt  came  back  to  Germany  imme- 
diately after  the  war  to  cover  the  Nuremberg 
trials  for  Norwegian  newspapyers.  A  fellow 
newspaperman  at  Nuremberg  recalled  re- 
cently that  "Brandt  was  very  helpful  to  the 
rest  of  us.  He  could  speak  English.  Danish. 
Norwegian.  Swedish  and  French  as  well  as 
German  and  he  must  have  acted  as  a  go- 
between  and  translator  for  half  of  the  for- 
eign press  corps." 

He  then  came  to  Berlin,  but  still  as  a 
Norwegian  citizen,  wearing  the  uniform  of  a 
Norwegian  major  and  harboring  no  thoughts 
about  staying  permanently  in  Germany. 

But  once  in  Berlin.  Major  Brandt  began  to 
get  involved  in  the  problems  of  conquered 
Germany  and  active  In  Socialist  affairs.  In 
1948  he  became,  formally,  a  German  citizen 
once  again. 

"It  was  better  to  be  the  only  democrat  in 
Germany  than  one  of  many  in  Norway  where 
everybody  understands  democracy."  he  once 
said  of  his  decision  to  stay  here. 

Although  again  a  citizen  of  Germany.  Mr. 
Brandt  kept  the  name  he  had  used  to  flee 
the  country.  "My  old  name  has  no  meaning 
for  me."  he  once  replied  when  asked  about  it. 
He  explained  that  his  mother  had  married 
and  taken  a  new  name  and  that  everything 
of  importance  he  had  ever  said,  written  or 
done  had  been  under  the  name  of  Willy 
Brandt. 

As  Mr.  Brandt  moved  forward  In  his  politi- 
cal career,  his  wartime  activities  became 
something  of  a  liability.  Professional  haters 
and  political  opponents  spread  the  word  that 
Mayor  Brandt  had  become  a  "traitor"  by 
leaving  Germany  during  the  war  and  that 
he  had  in  fact  fought  against  the  German 
people. 

Although  these  accusations  continued  to 
boil  up  every  now  and  again,  Mr.  Brandt  has 
managed  to  overcome  the  effects  of  their 
virulence. 

Under  the  spiritual  tutelage  of  Ernst  Reu- 
ter, the  late  Mayor  of  West  Berlin  and  tough 
old  Socialist  leader.  Mr.  Brandt  assumed  in- 
creasing responsibility  In  the  Social  Dem- 
ocratic party.  For  several  years  he  repre- 
sented West  Berlin  in  the  West  German  Par- 
liament at  Bonn. 

As  Mayor,  Mr.  Brandt  negotiates  with  the 
East  German  regime  on  matters  such  as  the 
pass  permits  that  allow  West  Germans  to 
pass  through  the  Berlin  Wall  to  visit  rela- 
tives on  the  other  side. 

These  contacts  with  the  East  have  given 
some  of  Mr.  Brandt's  opponents  the  oppor- 
tunity to  charge  him  with  being  "too  con- 
ciliatory" or  "too  friendly"  toward  the  Com- 
munists. 
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A  ree«nt  siiivey  made  by  «  West  German 
newspaper  Indicated  that  Mr.  Brandt  is  the 
moet  popular  German  In  the  United  States. 
The  sentiment' seems  to  be  reciprocated. 

When  Mr.  Brandt  accepted  leadership  of 
the  Social  Etemocratlc  party  early  last  year, 
his  speech  6mai>.lced  strongly  of  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy's Inaugural  address  "For  all  of  us  the 
question  Is  nojt  what  the  party  can  do  for 
you.  It  Is  whai  you  can  do  for  the  commu- 
nity," the  We«i  Berliner  said 

Mr.  Brandt  also  has  spoken  admiringly 
about  Presldenjt  Johnson's  Great  Society  and 
holds  It  up  a^  a  pattern  for  Germany  to 
emulate. 


(Prom  the 


entral  European  Observer, 
15,  1946] 


SERviNT    OP    THE    WoRUJ 

ly  A.  J.  Fischer) 
When  the  United  Nations  were  electing  the 
President  for  their  London  Assembly.  M. 
Oromyko.  on  Uehalf  of  the  Russian  delega- 
tion, proposed  (iie  Norwegian  Foreign  Minis- 
ter. M.  Trygve  Lie,  but  M.  Spaak  won  by  a 
small  majority.  A  few  weeks  later,  the  Secu- 
rity Council  hal  to  decide  on  the  important 
appointment  oi  a  permanent  General  Secre- 
tary (The  approval  of  the  General  Assembly 
Is  merely  a  formality.)  This  time  It  was  Mr. 
Stettlflfus,  the  American  delegate,  who  pro- 
posed 1W.-  Trygvi  s  Lie.  After  prolonged  debates 
in  the  course  jf  which  one  candidate  ap- 
peared too  much  pro- Anglo-Saxon,  another 
too  Russophlle.  the  Big  Five  agreed  on  the 
50-year-old  Norwegian. 

Strategically  Norway's  situation  is  between 
the  Western  arid  the  Russian  spheres.  Well 
aware  of  this  delicate  position,  she  did  not 
wish  to  belong  to  any  block  with  a  definite 
tendency,  thou(;h  every  Norwegian  is  nowa- 
days prepared  ti)  fulfill  all  his  duties  and  ob- 
ligations within  an  international  security 
system. 

The  fact  th  it  M.  Lie's  straightforward 
political  life  lifts  him  above  any  suspicion  as 
to  his  favourlnf:  any  power  or  power  groups, 
makes  him  a  suitable  man  to  act  as  "servant 
of  the  world,"  tis  he  modestly  Interprets  his 
new  task.  World  Citizen  No.  1  a  title  used  by 
many  of  those  congratulating  him,  he  regards 
as  presumptuoi^s.  His  country,  which  gladly 
records  this  boiioiir  as  an  appreciation  of  its 
gallant  fight  and  resistance,  is  respected  by 
all  and  feared  tiy  none.  Above  all.  Norway  Is 
one  of  those  sctiall  nations  which  have  two 
great  advantage:  Unburdened  by  inverted 
inferiority  complexes,  she  Is  also  free  of 
chauvinism.  Trygve  Lie  can  look  back  on  a 
great  Norweglaa  tradition. 

In  his  first  speech  before  the  United  Na- 
tions Assembly. ,  ho  gave  a  definition  of  the 
phrase  "international  unity"  and  mentioned 
the  name  of  Bjomson,  that  great  national 
poet  of  Norway,  who  had  fought  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  oppressed  Slovaks  some  forty 
years  ago.  Preqiiently  he  has  been  referring 
to  yet  another  famoxis  son  of  his  people: 
Pridtjof  Nanseii  Nansen,  the  explorer  and 
humanitarian,  i4garded  a  world  peace  with- 
out Russia's  active  co-operation  as  an  im- 
possibility. M.  ike  holds  the  same  view.  In 
August  1941,  ha  called  on  the  then  Soviet 
ambassador  in  iLondon,  M.  M&lsky,  with  the 
suggestion  that  [the  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  two  neighboring  coimtrles  should 
be  resumed.  An  ^ternity  seems  to  have  passed 
since  that  form^  step,  which  has  resulted  in 
a  lasting  and  sincere  friendship.  Nor  was 
there  any  loosening  in  the  traditional,  emo- 
tional, cultural  land  economic  ties  existing 
between  Great  iBritain  and  Norway.  Asked 
for  his  sentiments  towards  England,  T^yg^•e 
Lie  replied  simply:  "I  need  not  think  much 
about  this  question,  for  the  mentality  of  the 
British  Is  so  fam  lllar  to  me  that  I  even  think 
In  the  same  way  is  they  do." 

Exiled  to  Great  Britain  during  the  war,  he 
presented  his  hosts  with  4,000,000  tons  of 
Norwegian    ship  ping — invaluable    asset    for 


England's  war  effort,  particularly  when  she 
stood  alone. 

Very  often  comparisons  are  being  made 
between  M.  Lie  and  the  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  Bevln;  their  stocky  figures,  their 
popular  sense  of  humour,  as  well  as  their 
backgrounds  and  political  careers  bear  con- 
siderable affinity.  Both  have  risen  from  the 
depth  of  the  people.  This  fact  has  never 
been  forgotten  by  Trygve  Lie.  In  his  first 
declaration  as  General  Secretary  of  UNO  he 
stressed  the  duty  to  help  the  distressed 
masses  of  the  world,  to  feed  them  adequately, 
to  clothe  them  and  warm  them.  Only  the  ful- 
filment of  that  social  mission  would  ensure 
that  the  victims  of  the  second  world  war  had 
not  died  in  vain.  Both  Mr.  Bevln  and  M.  Lie 
owe  their  brilliant  political  careers  to  the 
confidence  of  the  trade  unions,  which  have 
always  remained  their  chief  concern. 

In  other  spheres  again  there  are  parallels 
with  Triiman's  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  James 
P.  BjTnes.  The  American  and  the  Norwegian 
are  both  self-made  men.  who  had  to  fight 
hard  to  pay  for  their  studies.  They  both 
started  their  careers  as  errand  boys.  (M. 
Gerhardsen.  Norway's  Prime  Minister,  com- 
menced In  the  same  way.)  Actually,  M.  Lie's 
political  career  began  even  before  the  pro- 
fessional one.  Son  of  a  carpenter,  he  was  a 
very  conscious  Labovir  Party  man.  At  the  age 
of  ten.  he  borrowed  a  horse  and  a  cart  on 
election  days  and  rode  through  the  outer 
districts  of  Aker.  Passers-by  were  politely  In- 
vited to  get  In.  Having  done  so,  however,  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  a  torrent  of  clever  po- 
litical agitation.  Setting  down  his  fares  In 
front  of  the  polling  place,  young  Lie  was 
convinced  that  they  would  give  their  vote 
to  the  proper  party.  In  latter  years  he  has 
also  been  a  successful  organiser,  though  per- 
haps not  always  with  the  same  enthusiasm. 
Trygve  Lie  Is  fond  of  young  people  and 
likes  to  a:urround  himself  with  youth.  Politi- 
cal friends  of  the  new  General  Secretary  of 
UNO  relate  that  he  used  to  bribe  his  three 
daughters  from  their  fourth  year  with  count- 
less ice-creams  in  order  to  have  them  in  the 
front  row  of  any  audience. 

As  a  boy,  Trygve  Lie  belonged  to  the  Trade 
Union  Youth  Organisation,  at  the  age  of  15 
he  enrolled  as  an  ordinary  member  of  the 
Labour  Party.  Working  In  the  afternoon  as 
an  errand  boy  in  order  to  support  his  wid- 
owed mother,  he  attended  school  in  the 
morning  and  did  his  prep,  at  night.  He  was 
to  become  an  artisan,  like  his  deceased  father 
and  all  bis  brothers.  However,  a  socially- 
minded  teacher  recognised  his  special  gifts 
and  advised  him  to  study.  Having  passed  his 
matriculation  with  honours,  Trygve  Lie  won 
a  scholarship  for  the  Oslo  University,  where 
he  enrolled  at  the  age  of  19  as  a  student  of 
law.  At  the  same  time  he  was  already  a 
member  of  the  Trade  Unions  Executive.  Nor- 
way's future  Foreign  Minister  passed  his  final 
exams  with  distinction. 

In  1919  Tngve  Lie  established  himself  as 
a  lawyer.  He  also  acted  as  Secretary  to  the 
Central  Executive  of  the  Norwegian  Labour 
Party  and  legal  adviser  to  the  Trade  Unions. 
M.  Lie's  initiative  was  then  already  respon- 
sible for  the  most  favourable  wages  agree- 
ments and  a  progessive  labour  arbitration 
law.  Young  and  versatile,  he  also  played  a 
prominent  part  In  the  administration  of  his 
native  Aker  (near  Oslo.) 

Norweglams  usually  travel  to  the  south. 
Trygve  Lie,  however,  did  not  go  to  Italy  for 
his  honeymoon,  but  to  Soviet  Russia.  The 
young  couple  biu-ned  to  see  the  life  and  de- 
velopment of  a  Socialist  State.  No  Soviet 
complex  has  ever  troubled  Trygve  Lie.  It  is 
his  conviction  that  Russia  Is  equally  inter- 
ested, for  security  reasons.  In  a  free  and  in- 
dependent Norway  as  England  and  America. 
Trygve  Lie  Is  a  successful  organiser.  He 
adheres  to  the  principle  of  starting  work 
early  and  stopping  late  at  night  with  only 
a  short  midday  rest.  His  future  UNO  col- 
leagues^ln  the  Eight-Men  C.ibinet  and  the 


numerous  sub-conunlttees — may  find  the 
following  bints  useful:  As  a  rule  their  new 
chief  Is  gentle  and  good-tempered.  Only 
disturbances  when  be  is  tired  and  engaged 
in  some  important  work  may  cause  an  occa- 
sional outburst.  An  amicable  apology  Invar- 
iably comes  not  later  than  30  minutes  after. 

In  1939,  the  Important  Ministry  for  Supply 
and  Shipping  had  been  entrusted  to  him.  He 
anticipated  that  his  country  might  have  to 
suffer  under  the  blockade  even  If  it  were  kept 
out  of  the  war.  So  large  stocks  of  supply  were 
speedily  put  Jnto  stortige.  Norway  was  the 
only  country  on  the  continent  which  was 
not  compelled  to  Introduce  petrol  rationing 
during  the  first  months  of  the  war.  When 
Minister  Dr.  Brauer  submitted  Germany's 
ultimatum,  the  Norwegian  State,  thanks  to 
M.  Lie's  foresight,  had  reserves  of  rye,  wheat, 
coal,  etc.,  available  in  unprecedented  quan- 
tities. Minister  Lie  accompanied  the  King 
and  the  Crown  Prince  on  their  hazardous 
flight  through  the  whole  of  Norway  to  Ottn. 
In  a  tourist  hotel  on  the  hills  of  Rumsdalen, 
he  rejoined  the  rest  of  the  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment. Trygve  Lie  was  still  wearing  ga- 
loshes and  a  lounge  suit,  as  In  all  the  hurry 
it  had  been  Impossible  to  find  a  suitable 
skiing  outfit  for  his  bulky  frame. 

On  reaching  Aandalsnes,  he  made  contact 
with  the  British  Headquarters.  The  supplies 
essential  for  the  continuation  of  the  war  in 
Northern  Norway  were  secured  under  the 
immense  difficulties  by  Minister  Lie.  His 
greatest  deed,  however,  was  the  salvation  of 
the  fieet  for  the  Allied  war  effort.  Working 
day  and  night  with  a  number  of  experts  in 
a  small  mountain  hotel,  he  managed  to 
snatch  1000  ships  or  4,000,000  tons  from  the 
Germans,  often  under  their  very  noses.  He 
worked  out  provisional  measures  requisition- 
ing the  entire  Norwegian  fleet  for  his  Gov- 
ernment and  resulting  in  the  foundation  of 
a  Norwegian  TVade  and  Shipping  Commis- 
sion, the  largest  ship-owning  concern  in  the 
wcM-ld.  Those  1000  ships  have  rendered  Inval- 
uable services  to  Great  Britain  In  the  battle 
of  supplies. 

In  view  of  the  recent  experiences  he  firmly 
rejected  the  impotent  policy  of  neutrality 
for  his  country,  demanding  its  Integration 
in  the  International  Security  System.  The 
same  line  will  be  prosecuted  by  his  succes- 
sor, M.  Halvard  Mathey  Lange,  son  of  tlie 
Nobel  prize  winner  for  Peace.  In  1933  he  wa.s 
still  Secretary  of  the  International  Union  of 
P.\clflsts  in  London,  but  two  bitter  years  In 
Sachsenbausen — together  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Gerhardsen — have  changed  the  outlook 
of  this  eminent  politician  and  writer. 

The  first  General  Secretary  of  UNO  calLs 
himself  a  servant  of  the  world.  He  can  be- 
come that  servant  If  he  succeeds  in  creating 
an  Instrument  which  supplants  nationalistic 
egoism  and  prestige  mania  by  international 
collaboration.  Trygve  Lie  is  a  strong  person- 
ality abounding  with  energy.  He  directed  his 
country's  fleet  safely  to  Allied  ports.  Let  us 
hope  to  God  that  he  will  now  be  successful 
In  steering  the  Allied  countries  into  the 
haven  of  a  lasting  peace. 

[Prom  the  American  Swedish  Monthly, 
March  19461 
Election  op  Trygve  Ln:  of  Norway  as  FnisT 
Secretary    Gekeral    or   the    Uwited    Na- 
tions    Organization     Evokes     Praise     in 
Swedish  Press 

Having  served  as  a  loyal  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  Sweden  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  the  organization  of  the  UNO,  even 
though  it  has  not  yet  become  a  member, 
and  few  developments  have  given  It  great- 
er satisfaction  than  the  election  of  Trygve 
Lie.  Foreign  Minister  of  Norway,  as  the  first 
Secretary  General  or  chief  executive.  Not 
only  is  Swedish  public  opinion  pleased  be- 
cause a  man  from  the  North  was  chosen, 
and  particularly  a  member  of  the  Norwe- 
gian  Oovemment  who  has  shown  that  he 


understands  the  reasons  for  Sweden's  jxil- 
Icy  during  the  war  and  appreciates  the  aid 
Sweden  was  thereby  able  to  render  Norway, 
both  during  and  after  the  hostilities,  but 
because  he  represents  one  of  the  smaller  na- 
tions. The  Swedish  press  recalls  that,  in 
contrast,  the  first  Secretary  General  of  the 
first  League  was  an  Englishman,  Sir  Trie 
Drummond,  and  that  thereafter  the  post 
alternated  between  Englishmen  and  French- 
men. Never  once  did  a  citizen  of  a  small  na- 
tion, hold  the  post.  Naturally,  having  shown 
his  understanding  and  sympathy  during  the 
war.  Mr.  Lie  can  be  expected  to  give  Swe- 
den a  square  deal  in  the  future. 

"The  choice  of  the  Norwegian  Foreign 
Minister,  Trygr^'e  Lie,  as  the  first  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  is  a  cause  for 
joy  from  every  point  of  view."  said  the 
widely  circulated  Stockholm-Tidningen  on 
January  1,  1946.  "The  post  he  has  been  se- 
lected to  fill  is  Incomparably  the  most  Im- 
portant In  the  whole  organization,  and  the 
way  the  first  occupant  of  It  discharges  his 
duties  will  be  decisive  as  to  all  future  de- 
velopments. As  a  man  and  as  a  political 
leader  Mr.  Lie  has  given  proof  that  he  pos- 
sesses the  qualities  required  by  this  difficult 
and  exposed  position — strength  of  char- 
acter, moderation,  wisdom,  ability  to  judge 
objectively,  and  firm  determination  to  serve 
the  Ideals  the  new  world  body  has  adopted. 
He  has  thereby  won  respect  and  apprecia- 
tion in  all  quarters,  which,  in  turn,  made 
it  possible  for  the  spokesmen  for  the  various 
Interests  to  unite  on  his  name.  The  fact 
that  his  own  country  enjoys  the  same  high 
regard  among  the  United  Nations — and  out- 
side— because  of  Its  contributions  to  the 
principles  of  justice  and  democracy,  has  nat- 
urally contributed  its  share  to  his  selection 
and  thereby  gives  him  still  greater  moral 
authority." 

In  this  praise  the  conservative  Svenska 
DagblaAet  of  Stockholm  joins,  adding  that 
from  now  on,  since  the  Secretary  General  has 
the  right  to  bring  matters  directly  to  the 
attention  of  the  Security  CoimcU,  without 
waiting  for  a  member  of  UNO  to  ask  him  to 
do  so,  "size  alone  will  not  be  decisive  in  the 
new  world  politics  and  that  even  the  smaller 
nations  may  get  a  hearing.  For  his  own  part, 
Mr.  Lie  seems  to  have  accepted  his  new  posi- 
tion with  a  mixture  of  modesty  and  pessi- 
mism which  only  his  sense  of  duty  was  able 
to  overcome.  Prom  now  on  he  can  no  longer 
regrard  himself  as  either  a  Norwegian  or  a 
Social-Democrat,  but  as  the  first  citizen  of 
the  world,  who  with  high  impartiality,  has 
to  promote  only  the  Interests  of  his  new  em- 
ployers. But  since  such  a  sublimation  of  a 
good  Norwegian  into  a  regulation-controlled 
cosmopolitan  is  hardly  possible  In  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  mortal.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
smaller  nations  particularly  those  of  the 
North,  can  count  on  the  personal  good  will  of 
the  new  Secretary  General." 

As  to  how  Mr.  Lie  came  to  be  chosen  the 
paper  draws  the  conclusion  that  since  the 
site  of  the  UNO  was  set  for  the  New  World, 
the  Secretary-General  had  to  be  a  European. 
By  this  the  first  choice  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
countries,  Lester  Pearson,  Canadian  Minister 
in  Washington,  was  eliminated.  Since  neither 
Russia  nor  Britain  would  tolerate  a  man  from 
the  other  country,  and  Prance  was  this  time 
too  weak  to  assert  Itself,  he  had  to  come 
from  a  small  country.  Since,  furthermore,  the 
Russians  knew  they  did  not  have  enough 
votes  to  elect  their  first  choice,  a  Yugoslav 
by  the  name  of  Slmltch,  they  nominated 
Mr.  Lie  whom  both  they  and  the  United 
States  had  supported  as  the  first  President 
of  the  Assembly.  Both  Mr.  Bevln  of  Britain 
and  Mr.  Stettlnlus,  approved  of  the  Idea  and 
Mr.  Lie  was  chosen. 

Trygve  Ue  Is  a  man  of  the  people.  His 
father  was  a  carpenter  in  Oslo,  and  thanks 
to  tUs  own  efforts,  as  well  as  the  economic 
sacrifices  of  his  parents,  he  was  able  to  obtain 
a  university  education.  He  was  also  a  good 


athlete,  a  football  player  and  a  sprinter.  He 
Is  reported  to  have  made  the  100  meters  In 
11  seconds  flat.  Having  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oslo  at  the  age  of  18  In  1914,  he  ob- 
tained an  administrative  law  degree  In  1919 
and  Immediately  became  a  secretary  In  the 
Norwegian  Labor  Party.  Three  years  later  he 
became  legal  adviser  to  the  Norwegian  Trade 
Unions  and  In  1935  he  entered  the  Govern- 
ment as  Minister  of  Justice.  Four  ye«j^  later 
he  was  shifted  to  the  poet  of  Minister  of 
Commerce,  Shipping  and  Indiistry  and  as 
such  he  had  to  provide  what  he  could  for 
the  Norwegian  army  of  resistance  when  the 
Germans  attacked  the  next  spring.  He  Is  said 
to  have  been  the  last  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  quit  Oslo  on  April  9,  1940.  Later  he 
requisitioned  the  whole  Norwegian  merchant 
marine,  turning  It  over  to  the  Allies.  The 
services  rendered  by  these  4,000,000  tons  in 
supplying  Britain  food  and  munitions  are 
supposed  to  have  been  equal  In  value  to  the 
military  aid  of  an  army  of  a  million  men. 
In  November,  1940,  he  succeeded  Halvdan 
Koht  in  London  as  the  Norwegian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  1945,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment returned  to  Oslo,  he  was  one  of  the 
few  ministers  retained  in  the  new  Govern- 
ment C.  J.  Hambro,  who  had  been  the  Con- 
servative Party  Leader,  President  of  the 
Storting  and  head  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
old  League  of  Nations,  was  not  reelected  to 
the  new  Norwegian  Parliament. 

[From  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal,  March  19461 
Lawyers  in  thk  News 

A  rugged  lawyer  of  and  from  whom  a  great 
deal  is  likely  to  be  heard.  In  the  United  States 
and  the  World,  is  Trygve  Lie,  of  Oslo,  Nor- 
way, the  50-year-old  Secretao-y-General  of 
the  UNO,  who  vrtll  come  to  New  York  and 
estabUbh  his  headquarters  early  In  March. 
The  son  of  a  carpenter,  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oslo  In  1914  and  completed  his 
legal  training  In  1919.  His  name  Is  pro- 
nounced as  "Trig-va  Lee",  with  the  accent 
on  the  "Trig". 

Prom  the  first,  he  devoted  himself  to  labor 
law  and  politics,  and  became  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party,  which 
was  making  a  long,  uphill  fight  for  power. 
In  1939  he  became  Minister  of  Trade,  Ship- 
ping and  Industry;  and  In  1941,  the  Norwe- 
gian Foreign  Minister  In  exile  in  London.  He 
and  his  family  had  had  a  "messy"  time  when 
the  Nazis  Invaded  Norway,  but  they  got  away 
to  London. 

Without  previous  background  in  Interna- 
tional law  or  diplomacy,  he  has  ever  since 
devoted  himself  to  it  with  "impassioned  in- 
terest." His  selection  as  Secretary-General 
of  the  UNO  resulted  from  the  "veto  i>ower" 
and  a  compromise.  When  the  UNO  General 
Assembly  met  In  London  for  organization, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  sup- 
ported Mr.  Lie  for  election  as  President  of 
the  Assembly.  But  Great  Britain  won  a  ma- 
jority for  the  doughty  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  of 
Belgium. 

The  United  States  and  seven  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council  of  eleven  mean- 
while were  supporting  the  able  and  popular 
Lester  ("Mike")  Pearson,  Canadian  Am- 
bassador In  Washington,  as  best  qualified  to 
be  the  Secretary-General.  The  Soviet  Union 
had  a  "veto  power"  on  this  office  and  pro- 
posed to  use  It,  In  order  to  force  the  elec- 
tion of  a  continental  European,  In  view  of 
the  choice  of  the  United  States  as  perma- 
nent site  for  the  UNO.  American  acceptance 
of  Mr.  Lie  as  the  compromise  nominee  broke 
the  dead-lock.  The  three  "key"  positions  in 
the  UNO,  organizationally,  are  thus  held  by 
the  Norwegian  Labor  Party's  Trygve  Lie  as 
Secretary-General,  by  the  Australian  Labor 
Party's  Norman  Makln  at  the  head  of  the 
Security  Council,  and  by  the  Belgian  Social- 
ist Party's  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  as  President 
of  the  Assembly. 


Mr.  Lie  Is  stocky  and  very  energetic,  spends 
his  leisure  in  skiing  and  tennis,  and  is  de- 
voted to  agreeable  companionship  and  good 
living.  He  will  receive  an  annual  salary  of 
$20,000  and  $20,000  for  living  expenses  in  ad- 
dition to  a  furnished  house,  all  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  UNO  and  all  exempt  from  Amer- 
ican taxation. 

He  has  a  formidable  job  ahead  of  him.  In 
organizing  and  staffing  a  secretariat  of  prob- 
ably at  least  2.5CH}  persons,  from  many  coun- 
tries and  speaking  many  languages.  Beyond 
his  heavy  administrative  tasks  with  the  Se- 
curity Council  In  continuous  session,  the 
Charter  gives  him  i>owers  and  duties  for 
keeping  the  peace.  One  of  his  duties  Is  to 
"bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Security 
Council  any  matter  which  In  his  opinion 
may  threaten  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security"  (Charter,  Article 
99). 

This  Is  a  good  deal  of  a  job,  for  a  labor 
lawyer  who  has  devoted  his  adult  life  to 
the  advocacy  of  the  political  program  of 
labor  in  politics:  but  his  friends  are  con- 
fident that  In  one  of  the  key  jobs  of  the  new 
World  he  will  show  capacity,  Impartiality, 
skill  In  avoiding  flare-ups,  and  "Impas- 
sioned" devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace 
through  justice  and  law.  American  laviryers 
will  welcome  his  coming  to  our  shores  and 
will  be  of  any  help  to  him  they  can. 

(Prom  the  New  Republic,  Mar.  25,  19461 

UNO's  Trygve  Lie 

(By  Alfred  Joachim  Fischer) 

Trygve  Lie,  Secretary  General  of  the  UNO, 
began  his  political  career  at  the  age  of  ten, 
when  he  borrowed  a  horse  and  cart  on  elec- 
tion day  and  rode  through  the  suburbs  of 
Aker,  near  Oslo.  He  offered  passers-by  a  lift, 
and  those  who  accepted  were  set  down  at  the 
ptoUs  after  being  given  a  harangue  from  the 
labor  viewpoint. 

Norway's  former  Foreign  Minister,  like 
Bevln,  owes  his  political  career  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  trade  unions.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  enrolled  in  the  Labor  Party. 
He  was  then  working  after  school  as  an  er- 
rand boy  to  support  his  widowed  mother, 
and  expected  to  become  a  carpenter,  like  bis 
father.  His  teachers,  however,  recognized  his 
gifts  and  advised  him  to  continue  his  stud- 
ies. He  won  a  scholarship  to  the  university 
at  Oslo,  where  he  studied  law.  During  this 
period  he  was  a  member  of  the  Trade  Union 
Executive. 

By  1919,  Tryg^ve  Lie  had  established  him- 
self as  a  lawyer,  and  acted  as  secretary  to 
the  Central  Executive  of  the  Norwegian 
Labor  Party  and  legal  adviser  to  the  trade 
unions.  He  was  responsible  for  obtaining 
many  wage  concessions  and  a  progressive 
labor-arbitration  law.  He  also  played  a  prom- 
inent part  In  the  administration  of  Aker,  his 
native  town.  In  1926  he  was  elected  to  the 
National  Executive  of  his  party.  Nine  years 
later,  when  Lie,  at  38,  was  serving  his  first 
term  in  the  Storting,  Johan  Nygaardsvold 
invited  him  to  join  the  Labor  government  as 
Minister  of  Justice.  Lie  has  always  belonged 
to  the  left  wing  of  the  Labor  Party,  as  his 
books  testify.  In  1931  he  published  The  Anti- 
Labor  haws  and  the  Battle  Against  Them 
and  The  New  iMbor  Arbitration  Late,  jointly 
with  Viggo  Hansteen,  whom  Terboven  made 
into  a  trade-union  martyr  during  the  occu- 
pation. 

When  the  war  broke  out.  Lie  was  Minister 
for  Supply  and  Shipping.  In  anticipation  of 
a  blockade,  he  started  a  program  to  store 
supplies.  Norway  was  the  only  country  in 
Europe  which  did  not  have  to  Introduce  gas- 
oline rationing  during  the  first  months  of 
the  war,  and  when  Germany  submitted  her 
ultimatum  she  had  unprecedented  reserves 
of  grain  and  fuel.  As  the  Germans  invaded, 
Lie  escaped  to  British  headquarters  in  north- 
em  Norway  with  the  King  and  government. 
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In  spite  of  great)  dlfficultlea.  he  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  troops  supplied  In  the  fighting 
around  Tromso  $nd  Aandalsnes.  But  his  out- 
standing achievement  of  those  days  was  to 
save  the  Norwegian  merchant  fleet  for  the 
Allies.  Working  qay  and  night  with  a  number 
of  experts  In  a  small  mountain  hotel,  he 
managed  to  snaQch  four  million  tons  of  ship- 
ping from  the  $ermans  and  evolved  provi- 
sional measure^  to  requisition  the  entire 
Norwegian  merdhant  fleet  for  his  govern- 
ment. Over  the  ^hort-wave  radio  he  ordered 
Norwegian  shlp^  to  put  In  at  Allied  ports. 
The  thousand  sl^lps  saved  were  a  major  fac- 
tor In  winning  [the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  1940  Lie  took  over  the  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs  {provisionally,  and  in  1942  in 
a  permanent  ca{>aclty.  He  won  friends  and 
concessions  froiti  the  diplomatic  corps  in 
London  while  keeping  In  close  contact  with 
the  Home  Proni.  His  Information  services 
worked  smoothly.  The  blowing-up  of  a  Nor- 
wegian bridge,  fclr  example,  was  often  known 
in  London  sooner  than  In  Oslo.  Lie  himself 
went  to  Norway  for  several  weeks  during  the 
war  via  the  underground.  Chain-smoking 
Turkish  cigarettes  with  his  usual  aplomb,  he 
afterwards  told  his  London  friends  who  re- 
marked on  his  fong  disappearance,  "I  have 
been  extremely  l|usy." 

Lie  spent  his  (loneymoon  in  1921  visiting 
the  Soviet  Unionl  to  see  the  development  of  a 
socialist 'state,  ^e  and  his  wife  were  hin- 
dered by  the  lews  pf  their  suitcases;  no  clothes 
oould  be  bought  and  they  were  unable  to  at- 
tend any  meetings,  because  their  only  set  of 
underwear  was  qn  the  clothesline.  This  ex- 
perience, howevet-,  did  not  result  in  an  antl- 
Sovlet  complex.  1%  Is  his  conviction  that  Rus- 
sia is  as  interested,  for  security  reasons,  in  a 
free  and  Independent  Norway  as  are  England 
and  America.  It  Vas  he  who  called  on  Malsky 
In  London  in  Augiist,  1941,  to  reestablish  dip- 
lomatic relations  In  bis  first  speech  before 
the  United  Nations  Assembly,  Lie  spoke  of 
"international  unity,"  citing  the  example  of 
B]6maon,  the  gr«at  national  poet  of  Norway 
who  had  fought  for  the  freedom  of  the  op- 
pressed Poles,  Cz^hs  and  Slovaks  forty  years 
•arller.  And  frequently  he  refers  to  Frldtjon 
Hansen,  the  explorer  and  humanitarian,  who 
regarded  a  world  peace  without  Russia's  ac- 
tive cooperation  as  an  impossibility.  Yet  Lie 
has  also  said.  wl|en  asked  what  he  thought 
of  England.  "Thq  mentality  of  the  British  is 
so  familiar  to  mt  that  I  even  think  in  the 
same  way  as  the?  do."  He  has  been  noted  for 
his  efforts  for  clceer  Scandinavian  coopera- 
tion, to  make  tha  northern  countries  serve  as 
an  ideological  bridge  between  Russia  and  the 
West.  I 

The  fact  that  Lie's  straightforward  politi- 
cal life  lifts  hi*i  above  any  sxispicion  of 
favoring  any  pov^er  group  or  groups  makes 
him  a  suitable  n^an  to  act  as  servant  of  the 
world,"  as  be  interprets  his  new  task.  His 
country,  which  gladly  records  this  honor  as 
an  appreciation  pf  its  gallant  resistance,  is 
respected  by  all  ^nd  feared  by  none.  Norway 
la  one  of  those  si^iall  nations  unburdened  by 
inverted  inferiority  complexes  and  hence  free 
from  chauvlnlsml  Trygve  Lie  can  look  back 
on  a  great  Norwegian  tradition. 

Despite  his  bulf  Iness.  Lie's  special  hobby  is 
sport.  For  many  y^ars  chairman  of  the  Work- 
er's Sports  Union,  he  skis,  plays  tennis  and 
football.  During  ^is  exile,  he  rooted  for  the 
Clielsea  football  t^am,  and  described  his  fer- 
vent cheering  as  ['healthy  lung  exercise."  He 
likes  young  people  and  his  flat  lu  London 
became  the  rende  evous  for  young  Norwegians 
and  soldiers  on  leave.  His  political  friends 
claim  that  he  usel  to  bribe  his  three  daugh- 
ters with  ice  creai  a  to  have  them  in  the  front 
row  of  any  audience  he  addressed. 

Lie  is  a  good  mixer  and  a  good  organizer. 
He  speaks  English,  French.  German  and  a 
little  Rvisslan.  He  starts  work  early  and  works 
till  late  at  night  with  only  a  short  mid-day 
rest.  His  UNO  colleagues  may  find  the  fol- 
lowing hints  useful.  As  a  rule  Lie  is  gentle 


and  good-tempered.  Disturbances  when  he  is 
tired  or  engaged  in  some  important  work 
may  cause  an  occasional  outburst,  but  an 
apology  invariably  comes  within  half  an 
hour.  He  never  sulks — with  one  exception; 
he  may  sit  brooding  for  days  if  a  member  of 
his  family  forgets  his  birthday. 


Wow-D  Watchman — Trygvi  Lte  of  UNO 
(By  Drew  MIddleton) 

London. — The  faith  of  many  early  ad- 
herents of  the  United  Nations  Organization 
has  been  shaken  by  ominous  conditions 
which  surround  the  approaching  meeting  of 
its  Security  Council.  The  dispute  over  Iran 
Is  a  critical  issue — the  first  great  hurdle  that 
UNO  must  surmount.  But  there  are  those  of 
great  faith  who  believe  that  UNO  will  take 
the  barrier  and  go  on  to  the  sunny  uplands 
of  peace.  And  among  them  are  Trygve  Halv- 
den  Lie,  a  hard-bitten,  practical  Norwegian 
lawyer,  who  is  Secretary  General  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

As  Secretary  General  Trygve  Lie  might  be 
called  the  world's  first  internationalist.  Un- 
der the  charter  of  UNO  he  "may  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Security  any  matter 
which  in  his  opinion  may  threaten  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security." 
His  responsibilities,  says  the  charter,  are  "ex- 
clusively international"  in  character  and  he 
is  not  to  be  Influenced  in  his  duties  by  any 
member  of  the  United  Nations.  He  is,  in  fact, 
the  world's  watchman. 

First  and  foremost  his  Job  is  to  administer 
UNO.  He  is  its  chief  administrative  officer, 
acting  in  that  capacity  for  all  meetings  of 
the  General  Assembly,  the  Security  Council, 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the 
Trusteeship  Council  and  he  must  perform 
any  other  functions  entrusted  to  him  by 
these  organizations.  Lie's  willingness  to 
shoulder  extra  burdens  is  a  measure  of  his 
terrific  energy. 

Under  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  Lie  appoints  the  entire  staff 
of  the  secretariat  and  assigns  appropriate 
staffs  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  the  Trusteeship  Council.  This  in  Itself 
involves  a  tremendous  amount  of  investiga- 
tion and  conisderation  by  Lie  as  well  as  a 
considerable  measure  of  personal  power. 

For  as  he  himself  says.  "There  Is  always  a 
tendency  to  appoint  those  who  come  forward 
first.  But  I  think  it  is  best  to  go  slow,  to 
make  sure  that  appointments  are  right.  That 
is  better  than  waiting  two  or  three  months 
and  then  learning  that  I  have  made  a  wrong 
choice.  For  by  then  replacing  a  man  will 
mean  upsetting  an  entire  department." 

Selection  of  the  staff  must  be  done  on  the 
basis  of  two  considerations:  securing  the 
highest  standards  of  efficiency,  competence 
and  integrity  and  spreading  appointments 
throughout  the  member  states.  These  con- 
siderations. Lie  admits,  make  selection  diffi- 
cult, but  he  is  adamant  in  maintaining  that 
they  are  necessary. 

Lie,  with  the  consent  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, can  notify  the  General  Assembly  at  each 
session  of  many  matters  relative  to  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security 
that  are  being  dealt  with  by  the  Security 
Council  and  shall  similarly  notify  the 
General  Assembly  or  members  of  the  United 
Nations  if  the  Assembly  Is  not  in  session, 
as  soon  as  the  Security  Council  ceases  to  deal 
with  such  matters. 

Thus,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  selec- 
tion and  direction  of  his  staff,  he  has  great 
powers  and  is.  In  fact,  a  virtual  dictator.  But 
from  the  standpoint  of  power  over  various 
delegations,  his  role,  as  it  is  now  envisaged, 
is  that  of  a  coordinator  rather  than  director. 

Lie's  public  activities  during  the  first  As- 
sembly of  UNO  and  the  Security  Council  in 
London  were  not  spectacular.  He  did  not  pre- 
side, he  attended,  and  he  left  the  table- 
banging  to  others.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  a 
certain   Intensity   of  expression  this  heavy- 


shouldered  man,  who  sat  stolidly  through  the 
sessions,  would  have  passed  for  a  house  de- 
tective. Like  Clement  Attlee,  Lie  is  at  his  best 
In  committee,  where  his  integrity,  firmness 
and  willingness  to  see  both  sides  of  any  ques- 
tion are  Impressive.  He  is  not  the  type  of  man 
who  lends  himself  to  political  exploitation, 
having  no  great  attraction  as  a  speaker.  But 
he  has  moral  qualities  that  the  world  and 
UNO  need. 

Lie  at  SO  Is  a  plain  man  speaking  and  work- 
ing for  the  plain  people  of  the  world  and  all 
their  hopes.  His  Intellect  and  abiUty  are  far 
above  the  average  but,  during  the  last  seven 
years,  he  has  encountered  the  physical  and 
mental  dangers  which  have  beset  the  average 
man  in  Europe.  The  experience  endowed  him 
with  a  sense  of  kinship  with  the  people  not 
only  of  western  Europe  but  of  the  world. 

In  many  ways  the  man  Is  a  study  in  con- 
tradictions. The  snap  Judgment  of  an  emi- 
nent Frenchman  that  Lie  is  "a  proletarian 
with  his  shoes  shined"  is  superficial,  but  it 
does  underline  two  contradicting  factors  of 
Lie's  character;  he  is  a  proletarian  of  the 
proletariat,  yet  he  knows  how  to  work  and 
bargain  in  the  glossy,  cynical  world  of  inter- 
national affairs. 

There  are  few  grays  in  Lie's  character.  He 
is  a  study  in  black  and  white.  Toughness,  a 
combination  of  peasant  shrewdness  and 
strong  will  working  with  one  of  the  best  legal 
minds  Norway  ever  produced,  is  perhaps  his 
outstanding  characteristic.  But  this  tough- 
ness is  balanced  by  genuine  friendliness. 
That  much-overworked  word,  "charm,"  ap- 
plies to  Lie.  Capable  of  great  affection  and 
loyalty  to  friends  and  subordinates,  he  can 
be  rousingly  angry  in  a  manner  which  shakes 
his  associates,  but  sometimes  clears  the  air. 

In  late  years  he  has  learned  to  curb  his 
rages  and  tendency  to  talk  too  freely  about 
his  work.  Today  he  exudes  affability.  His 
face,  long  and  rounded,  breaks  into  frequent 
smiles.  He  gestures  often  with  his  hands  and 
manages  to  do  It  gracefully  despite  the  lact 
that  each  hand  is  as  large  as  a  small  ham. 

Generally  his  tall,  strong  body,  which  is 
Just  beginning  to  run  to  fat,  is  clothed  Im- 
peccably in  a  blue  double-breasted  suit.  He 
has  learned  the  polite  chit-chat  of  cocktail 
diplomacy,  although  like  many  members  of 
Britain's  present  Labor  Government,  he  dis- 
likes this  form  of  social  Intercourse.  His  at- 
titude toward  the  trappings  with  which  many 
wish  to  adorn  the  UNO's  new  home  reflects 
his  affection  for  plain  people  and  plain 
speaking. 

"I  don't  want  the  UNO  to  have  too  much 
or  ask  for  too  much,"  he  said  shortly  before 
he  left  for  America.  No  pxalaces  and  extensive 
and  expensive  grounds.  Just  plain  Govern- 
ment buildings,  the  kind  that  American  of- 
ficials would  want  if  they  were  abroad.  We 
are  not  coming  to  the  United  States  as  any- 
thing but  plain  people.  We  are  not  coming  as 
rulers  or  anything  like  that.  We  are  plain 
people  working  for  plain  people  all  over  the 
world  and  we  hope  that  this  will  be  under- 
stood in  the  United  States.  I  hope  we  can 
show  we  are  working  in  the  interest's  of  all 
common  men  and  women  everywhere  and 
working  without  the  old  diplomatic  tricks." 

Lie,  both  as  a  person  who  throughout  his 
life  has  seen  problems  successfully  solved  by 
negotiation  and  discussion  and  as  a  modera- 
tor for  a  voiceless  section  of  humanity  in  the 
councils  of  the  great,  places  primary  im- 
portance on  International  discussion  =ither 
inside  or  outside  of  UNO,  although  naturally 
he  hopes  and  expects  that  more  of  the  world's 
problems  will  be  deposited  on  UNO's  door- 
step>s. 

Lie  himself  has  come  very  far  on  his  own 
ability  in  discussion  and  debate  in  Govern- 
ment councils,  in  the  law  courts  and  in  the 
rough-and-tumble  of  Norwelgan  party 
politics.  He  has  discussed  world  affairs  with 
Norwegian  seamen  and  English  Tommies  and 
listened  to  voices  of  men  who  helped  to  shape 
the  world  in  which  he  sees  the  United  Na- 
tions as  the  greatest  hope. 


A  qtiarter  at  a  century  ago  he  listened  to 
Lenin  In  the  Kremlin  for  three  hours  and 
during  the  war  be  sat  In  the  White  House 
and  Downing  Street  and  heard  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill  discourse  on  the  world  as  they 
saw  it. 

Ue  got  bis  sUrt  In  Ufe  In  an  IndusUial 
suburb  of  Oslo,  where  his  mother  kept  a 
boarding  house.  It  was  a  textile  center  and 
Lie  as  a  schoolboy  heard  Swedish  syndicalists 
and  Norwegian  labor  union  members  debat- 
ing their  rights  and  wrongs  as  he  tolled  over 
his  books. 

Like  many  another  poor  boy  watching 
his  mother  work,  he  resolved  to  grow  rich 
and  famous.  Hie  "rags  to  riches"  story  went 
according  to  Horatio  Alger  routine  until 
1914,  when  he  entered  Oslo  University.  But 
Oslo  at  the  start  of  the  first  World  War  was 
not  Mr.  Alger's  America  and  Lie,  instead  of 
following  the  conventional  scenario  by  en- 
tering a  business,  saving  It  and  marrying  the 
daughter  of  the  boss,  found  himself  in  the 
thick  of  turbulent  Norwegian  Labor  party 
politics  and  keeping  company  with  HJordis 
Joergensen,  daughter  of  the  local  station 
master. 

Lie's  preoccupation  with  books  and  politics 
did  not  prevent  him  from  becoming  a  first- 
class  football  player  and  track  athlete  at 
Oslo  University.  But  when  he  received  his 
law  degree  he  was  already  secretary  to  Martin 
Trammel,  secretary  of  the  Norwegian  Labor 
party.  In  1921  he  married  HJordis  Joergensen 
and  Journeyed  to  Moscow  as  secretary  of  a 
Labor  party  delegation.  It  was  during  this 
visit  that  Lie  listened  to  Lenin  talk  for  three 
hours. 

A  year  later  he  became  legal  adviser  to  the 
Norwegian  Trade  Union  Federation,  a  post 
he  held  for  thirteen  years.  In  addition  to 
handling  court  cases  he  wrote  a  number  of 
pamphlets  of  an  explanatory  nature.  His  own 
course  in  labor  politics  was  moderate.  As  his 
activities  and  Interest  expanded  so  did  his 
circle  of  friends,  and  the  big,  gregarious 
young  labor  lawyer  soon  had  nearly  as  many 
friends  In  Vestkanten.  Oslo's  upper-east  side, 
as  he  had  In  proletarian  Russia.  He  began  to 
travel  extensively  In  western  Europe  and 
Scandinavia.  The  Oslo  lawyer  had  started 
on  the  path  toward  becoming  a  citizen  of  the 
world  in  the  truest  sense. 

But  he  was  no  more  than  a  capable  young 
man  In  Oslo  when  In  1935  he  Joined  the 
Norwegian  Oovernment  as  Minister  of 
Justice.  Indeed,  his  gregariousness,  his  fits  of 
temper,  his  occasional  political  indiscretions, 
worried  some  of  the  weightier  members  of 
the  party.  One  of  these  once  said,  "For  six 
days  a  week  I  think  Trygve  is  a  genius.  On 
the  seventh  he  is  Just  a  child." 

Lie's  political  character,  like  that  of  many 
another  public  man  of  our  times,  can  best 
be  assessed  by  his  personal  reaction  to  two 
principal  political  doctrines  which  have 
flowered  during  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century:  communism  and  fascism.  As  a  So- 
cialist he  has  been  extremely  interested  in 
the  progress  of  socialism  in  Russia  and  as  a 
European  he  is  fully  alive  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  position  as  a  great  power  in  Europe 
and  the  world.  But  since  he  is  a  Scandinavian 
Social  Democrat  he  favors  change  by  evolu- 
tion rather  than  revolution,  and  since  he  is 
Norwegian  and  a  western  European,  he  be- 
lieves firmly  and  fervently  in  those  freedoms 
residing  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Naturally,  a  man  of  this  political  orienta- 
tion, a  democrat  of  the  people  who  believes 
in  socialism,  was  repelled  by  National  So- 
cialism, the  most  powerful  manifestation  of 
fascism  yet  seen  in  the  world.  Watching  from 
the  north.  Lie  saw  the  Social  Democrats  in 
Germany  broken  by  their  Nazi  masters,  their 
leaders  forced  into  exile  or  driven  to  concen- 
tration camps.  There  was  nothing  that  he,  a 
minor  Minister  in  the  Cabinet  of  a  nation 
of  3.000,000  souls,  could  do  about  It,  but  it  Is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  Lie's  present  devo- 
tion to  peace  and  human  liberty  received  its 


greatest  Impulse  during  the  yean  when  he 
sat  on  the  rim  of  the  Nasi  state  and  watched 
night  settle  over  Germany. 

A  month  after  the  outbreak  of  war  In 
September,  1939,  Lie  was  named  Minister  of 
Supply  and  Shipping  In  Norway.  Thus,  when 
In  April  of  1940  the  Germans  Invaded  Nor- 
way, he  controlled  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant single  asset  which  the  kingdom  was  able 
to  contribute  to  the  Allied  cause:  the  Nor- 
wegian merchant  fleet  of  3,500.000  tons  and 
25,000  seamen. 

Lie  became  the  Norwegian  Foreign  Minister 
In  November,  1940,  a  step  which  led  to  his 
current  position,  for  it  placed  him  In  direct 
and  frequent  contact,  not  only  with  the 
representatives  of  the  great  powers  in  Lon- 
don, but  with  the  envoys  of  spaaller  nations 
already  overrun  by  the  Wehrmacht  or  men- 
aced by  Its  rviler. 

In  his  present  position,  Lie  inevitably  is  a 
target  for  speculation  on  the  subject  of  "who 
is  backing  him."  The  subject  is  a  fruitless 
one,  for  Lie  happens  to  be  backed  by  two  of 
the  strongest  powers.  Contrary  to  popular 
opinion  It  was  not  Russia  that  first  proposed 
Lie  for  an  Important  post  in  the  UNO.  It 
was  the  United  States.  The  State  Depart- 
ment suggested  to  the  Russians  in  November, 
1945,  that  Lie  might  make  a  likely  President 
of  the  Assembly.  When  this  post  went  to 
Paul  Henri  Spaak,  the  Russians  advocated 
Lie  for  the  post  of  Secretary  General,  which 
he  now  holds. 

So  today  Norway's  "man  of  the  people," 
who  has  walked  with  the  great  of  the  world 
and  kept  touch  with  the  common  people,  is 
in  a  position  where  he  can  do  the  most  good 
for  the  men  and  women  of  the  class  from 
which  he  sprang  and  for  which  he  reserves 
his  greatest  affection.  Cartoonists  sometimes 
see  him  as  an  affable,  although  captive,  bar- 
rage balloon.  His  friends  In  every  country 
think  of  him  as  a  tough,  determined  flghter 
for  peace  and  men's  rights. 

(From  World  Report,  Nov.  12.  1946] 
Lu:   "SSBVANT  or  the  Woru)" 

The  51  delegates  to  the  U.N.  Assembly  all 
represent  the  views  and  interests  of  their 
own  countries.  Only  one  man  who  sits  with 
them  is  responsible  to  no  government.  This 
diplomat  without  a  country,  who  sp>eaks  for 
the  peoples  of  all  lands.  Is  Trygve  Lie,  (pro- 
nounced Trig-va  Lee)  Secretary-General  of 
the  U.N. 

The  big  Norwegian,  who  stands  6  feet  1 
inch  tall  and  weighs  250  pounds,  exercises 
many  powers  limited  otherwise  to  sovereign 
states  in  the  world  organization.  He  takes 
part  in  U.N.  debates  on  equal  terms  with 
member  nations  and  can  call  the  attention 
of  the  Security  Council  to  situations  that 
threaten  the  peace. 

A  socialist  in  economics,  but  a  democrat  in 
politics,  Trygve  Lie  came  to  the  U.N.  with 
three  decades  of  experience  as  a  lav^er,  trade 
unionist,  i>olltician.  Cabinet  officer  and  For- 
eign Minister  in  his  own  Norway.  But  he  still 
dislikes  protocol  and  receives  visitors  in  shirt 
sleeves  and  suspenders. 

VIGOROUS 

Broad-shouldered,  robust,  florid  and  in- 
tensely energetic.  Lie  works  with  amazing 
speed  despite  his  bulk.  Papers  fly  as  he  clears 
his  desk  each  day. 

Leisure  hours  to  the  Oslo  Laborite  mean 
good  talk,  good  Jokes,  good  wine,  good  food 
(Which  he  consumes  in  proportion  to  his  size) 
and  sports.  Once  a  college  wrestler  and  foot- 
ball player,  he  misses  few  major  sports  events 
in  New  York  and  at  every  opportunity,  takes 
to  hunting,  skiing  and  tennis  himself. 

Skis  helped  Lie  escape  from  Norway  in 
1940.  His  rifle  kept  his  wife  and  three  daugh- 
ters in  meat  during  the  grouse-hunting  sea- 
son in  wartime  Britain.  Now  he  sometimes 
skips  tedious  cessions  of  the  U.N.  for  a  set  of 
tennis.  At  50.  he  still  plays  a  smashing  game. 

During  meetings  of  the  General  Aaiembly 


and  the  Security  Council,  Ue  sits  quietly 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  chairman  and  i^ls- 
pers  advice  on  procedure  and  rules. 

But  when  the  Secretary-General  takes  the 
floor,  he  goes  Into  the  big  Issues  with  a  vigor 
that  pays  no  heed  to  the  policies  of  member 
nations,  big  or  small.  In  his  first  report  to 
the  Assembly  recently,  he  denounced  the 
failures  of  the  U.N.,  urged  action  against 
Franco  Spain  and  criticized  the  Big  Four  for 
not  reaching  agreement  among  themselves. 
Unanimity  of  the  Big  Five,  rather  than  repeal 
of  the  veto  power,  is  his  remedy  for  current 
difficulties  of  the  U.N. 

Though  usually  genial.  Lie  sometimes  re- 
veals a  turbulent  temper,  which  time  and 
diplomacy  have  not  curbed.  During  his  flight 
from  Oslo  in  1940,  Norwegian  troops,  wlt!i 
Lie  in  their  midst,  surrounded  a  Nazi  road 
block.  The  Norwegian  commander  gave  the 
Germans  10  minutes  to  surrender.  Lie  broke 
Into  the  telephone  negotiations  and  bellowed  : 
"You  have  flve  minutes,  no  more,  no  less!" 
TTie  Germans  promptly  gave  up. 

A  carpenter's  son  who  married  a  station- 
master's  daughter.  Lie  knew  dire  poverty  in 
his  youth.  At  the  age  of  10,  he  became  an 
office  boy  for  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party  to 
help  support  his  widowed  mother.  He  made 
his  political  debut  by  hauling  voters  to  the 
polls  with  a  horse  and  cart.  At  16,  he  was 
made  president  of  an  Oslo  branch  of  the 
Labor  Party.  After  working  his  way  through 
law  school,  he  became  secretary  to  the  party's 
national  chief. 

In  1922,  at  the  age  of  26,  Lie  was  appointed 
legal  adviser  to  the  Norwegian  Trade  Union 
FederaUon,  a  Job  he  held  until  he  became 
Norway's  youngest  Cabinet  officer  in  1935.  As 
Minister  of  Justice  then,  he  got  more  laws 
enacted  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

As  Minister  of  Shipping  later.  Lie  was  the 
last  Cabinet  member  to  leave  Oslo  when  war 
came.  On  a  scrap  of  paper  torn  from  a  note- 
book, he  wrote  the  dramatic  order  that  sent 
4,000,000  tons  of  Norwegian  shipping  scurry- 
ing into  friendly  ports,  saving  85  per  cent 
of  Norway's  merchant  marine  from  the  Nazis. 

Appointed  Foreign  Minister  in  London  in 
November  1940.  Lie  traveled  to  Moscow. 
Washington  and  San  Francisco  and  cemented 
Norway's  relations  vrith  the  Russians  as  well 
as  with  the  Western  powers. 

In  the  hands  of  a  lesser  man.  the  U.N. 
Secretariat,  like  that  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, would  be  little  more  than  an  admin- 
istrative organ.  Lie  is  making  it  a  potent 
force  in  international  politics. 

Building  on  his  authority  to  inform  the 
Security  Council  of  threats  to  peace.  Lie  now 
claims  the  right  to  undertake  his  own  in- 
vestigations of  international  disputes,  make 
his  own  recommendations  for  their  solution 
and  appeal  at  any  time  to  world  opinion. 
Efforts  of  the  Security  Council  itself  to  make 
such  Inquiries  can  be  blocked  by  the  veto, 
as  in  the  Greek- Yugoslav  conflict  recently. 
But  no  veto  can  bind  Lie's  hand. 

Trygve  Lie  is  determined  to  make  his  Job 
as  Secretary-General  of  the  United  NaOons 
exactly  what  he  terms  himself — "the  servant 
of  the  world." 

(Prom  Time  magazine,  Nov.  25, 19461 
Immigrant  to  What? 

In  1902,  a  Norwegian  carpenter  named 
Martin  Lie,  leaving  his  wife  and  a  small  son, 
went  off  to  the  fabulous  world  which  Oslo 
still  called  new.  Driven  by  the  instincts  com- 
mon to  mlgrrants  of  all  time  in  quest  of  ad- 
venture or  security  or  freedom  (or  simply  of 
wider  skies  and  unfamiliar  faces ) ,  he  sailed 
toward  the  west.  The  hard  but  hospitable 
shores  received  him  and  he  vanished,  un- 
known and  untraced,  in  the  fertile  chaos  of 
a  country's  growth.  No  one  ever  knew  whether 
he  found  what  he  sought.  Be  didn't  write 
home. 

Forty-four  years  later,  the  carpenter's  son 
Trygve  came,  with  all  possible  public  atten- 
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tlon,  to  the  sakne  shorea,  driven  by  the  old 
lonj^ng  of  an  intolerably  troubled  civiliza- 
tion for  securttt^  '^'^'^  wider  sklee.  He  too  was 
an  emigrant  w^o  had  left  his  country  for  a 
new  and  large!  allegiance.  Trygve's  destina- 
tion was  less  (ubstantlal  than  the  U.S.  of 
1903,  but  not  necessarily  less  Important  or 
less  noble. 

The  entity  td  which  Trygve  Lie  had  sworn 
loyalty  was  Icndwn  to  the  world  as  the  United 
Nations:  no  oqe  was  quite  sure  what  that 
meant.  Was  it  b  new  world,  also?  Or  a  legal 
figment,  spinning  a  web  of  Whereases  and  Be 
it  Resolveds  between  a  war  and  a  war? 

That,  in  the  [fall  of  1946,  was  the  world's 
most  fatal  question.  A  large  part  of  the  an- 
swer depended  Ion  the  new  Immigrant  him- 
self, but  Trygvf  Lie,  sawing  and  smoothing 
and  (sometimes)  hactcing  brusquely  away  at 
tasks  ImmedlaQely  before  him,  was  no  man 
to  waste  time  i  wondering  whether  he  was 
building  Utopid  or  merely  providing  material 
for  a  footnote  i)n  how  two  clvlUzatlons  (and 
some  threescore  sovereignties)  catastrophl- 
cally  clashed. 

FDRESHAOO  WINGS 

The  U.N.,  in  [its  13th  month  of  existence, 
was  no  longer  i|i  acute  danger  of  disruption, 
as  it  had  been  4t  its  first  meeting  in  London, 
earJy  this  year  It  now  faced  the  chronic  and 
perhaps,  more  serious  crisis  of  paralysis 
througb.the  stubborn  Inflexlblltty  of  Its  com- 
ponent parts.  TJo  stave  off  U.N.'s  slow  death 
by  deadlock,  m^y  people  looked  to  Trygve 
Halvdan  Lie  (pronounced  Lee),  the  U.N.'s 
Secretary-Genetal,  Its  chief  administrative 
officer,  the  maii  who  stood  closer  than  any 
other  single  Individual  to  U.N.'s  mechanism, 
if  not  to  its  heaijt. 

Internationalism  Lie  had  known  ever  since 
his  childhood,  ^e  grew  up  in  an  exciting  era, 
when  the  battl^  for  the  receivership  of  the 
19th  Century  hlad  Just  begun.  His  mother's 
boardinghouse  in  Qrorud,  near  Oslo,  was  cos- 
mopolitan— Swaidish,  Finnish,  Polish,  Ger- 
man, Russian  ^norkers  paid  mother  Lie  20^  a 
day  for  room  &  ioard.  In  the  evening,  around 
the  table,  Trygve  heard  them  talk  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  of  the  abortive  Russian 
revolution  of  1605,  of  Norway's  breakaway 
from  Sweden,  o^  syndicalism  and  the  broth- 
erhood of  all  wirkers.  In  those  days  Trygve 
Lie  also  acquired  a  faith:  Socialism.  But  even 
then,  his  faith  was  tempered — as  it  would  be 
through  all  his  later  life — by  a  cool,  stolid 
pragratism.  i 

Young  Trygvej  tried  to  read  Marx  and  En- 
gels,  but,  says  hi:  "I  dldnt  get  very  far."  (He 
hasn't  yet;  Lie'i  reading  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  ojuclal  reports  and  books  di- 
rectly connected  with  his  work.)  At  16,  he 
was  a  practical  itcal  {jollticlan,  driving  voters 
to  the  polls  In  a  [borrowed  sledge.  And  as  Sec- 
retary-General cf  U.N.  he  once  admonished 
a  friend:  "Say  nothing  against  local  politics. 
Prom  local  pontes  I  came  and  to  local  poli- 
tics I  may  some  day  have  to  return." 

His  favorite  jroverb  Is:  "A  snuffbox  has 
many  sides."  Lie  has  seen  many  sides  of  many 
boxes.  Despite  tis  Socialism,  he  accepted  a 
scholarship  from  one  of  Norway's  wealthiest 
men.  As  Norway's  young  (39)  Minister  of 
Justice,  he  sent  ]  KJllce  to  maintain  order  dur- 
ing strikes  and  it  the  same  time  called  the 
strike  leaders  with  a  warning:  "You  must 
keep  quiet;  I've  Just  had  to  send  the  police 
over."  By  the  simple  device  of  sticking  with 
the  majority,  he  managed  to  steer  smoothly 
through  the  spl  ts  of  the  Norwegian  Labor 
Party  when.  In  1921.  It  briefly  entered  the 
Communist  International.  Appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Labor  Party  delegation  to  visit  Lenin 
In  Moscow,  Lie  wis  impressed  with  the  honor, 
but  not  wholly  Absorbed  in  his  mission;  he 
took  his  young  ^ite  along  for  a  belated  hon- 
eymoon trip.        I 

Lie  gleefully  r«nembers  this  Junket,  which 
today  makes  hlmj  one  of  the  world's  few  non- 
Communist  statesmen  who  saw  Lenin  plain. 
Lie  recalls  sittln( :  at  the  back  of  the  room  as 
a  Junior  delegate  ,  while  Lenin  (  "eating  ap- 


ples all  the  time")  asked  Innumerable  ques- 
tions about  Norway's  vital  statistics.  Lie 
frantically  produced  them  from  a  pocket  al- 
manac. In  the  end  Lenin  prophesied  glumly 
that  as  Britain  went,  so  would  go  Norway. 

Forbearance.  Lenin  was  spectacularly  cor- 
rect. When  Norway  fell  to  the  Nazis  in  1940, 
Lie  followed  his  King  to  London,  where  he 
became  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Government 
in  Exile,  a  friend  of  Anthony  Eden,  and  a 
great  favorite  of  Allied  diplomats.  He  fre- 
quently played  tennis  with  Anthony  Drexel 
Biddle,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Government 
in  Exile,  whose  tricky  'chop  and  drop  shots 
kept  Lie  puffing  around  the  court,  muttering: 
'Damn  that  Biddle!  Damn  that  Biddle! " 

[From  U.N.  World,  Feb.  4,  1947] 

Trygve  Lie 

(By  M.  R.  Werner) 

(Note. — In  the  first  complete  biography  of 

Trygve  Lie,  Secretary- General  of  the  United 

Nations,  M.  R.  Werner  tells  how  a  Norwegian 

labor  lawyer,  who  started  life  as  an  office  boy, 

became  the  "public  secretary  of  the  world" 

and  the  warden  of  its  society.) 

There  Is  one  man  in  the  world  today  who 
is  always  on  call.  When  the  British  claimed 
that  the  Albanians  had  fired  on  their  war- 
ships In  mine-filled  waters  of  the  Corfu 
Channel,  while  the  Albanians  claimed  the 
British  ships  had  no  business  in  those  waters, 
there  was  only  one  Impartial  man  to  whom 
telegrams  could  be  sent  about  the  dispute. 
Conflicting  complaints  and  claims  by  Greeks, 
Albanians,  Bulgarians,  Yugoslavs,  Iranians 
and  Indoneslahs,  among  others,  have  to  be 
sent  to  a  fifty  year  old  citizen  of  the  world 
of  Norwegian  birth  of  international  repute, 
whose  name  is  Trygve  Lie. 

Ten  years  ago  most  of  the  people  of  Oslo 
could  have  told  you  who  Trygve  Lie  was. 
Today  many  people  in  the  United  States, 
the  British  Empire,  the  Soviet  Union,  Latin- 
America  and  the  Par  East  can  tell  you  who 
Trygve  Lie  is,  even  though  they  first  began 
to  hear  his  name  in  February  1946,  when  he 
was  elected  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  in  London.  It  was  only  last  spring 
that  people  began  to  learn  much  about  the 
activities  of  the  world  organization  of  which 
Lie  is  both  practical  administrator  and  spir- 
itual guide.  In  that  short  Interval,  events 
have  made  the  man  and  the  man  has  helped 
to  shape  events  vital  to  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  world  and  to  the  welfare  of  its 
two  billion  and  a  half  inhabitants. 

This  transformation  of  a  Norwegian  labor 
lawyer  and  government  official  into  the  top- 
ranking  peace  worker  of  the  world  is  a  suc- 
cess story  In  which  the  success  is  shaded  be- 
tween the  individual  himself  and  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  The  post  of  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  was  created  with  past 
failures  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  mind. 
Almost  as  many  reasons  are  given  for  the 
failure  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  are  given 
for  the  rise  of  fascism  and  the  development 
of  depression.  But  many  people  today  will 
ag^-ee  that  one  important  thing  the  league 
lacked  was  an  Impartial  guide,  philosopher 
and  mediator,  who  could  help  nations  with 
Interests  that  often  conflict  to  avoid  the 
perils  of  disputes.  The  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  adopted  at  San  FYanclsco  on  June 
26.  1945  remedied  that  lack  by  creating  the 
office  of  Secretary-General  of  the  new  United 
Nations  and  by  granting  to  the  Secretary- 
General  broader  powers  than  any  ever  en- 
trusted to  one  individual  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

The  Secretary-General  was  not  only  held 
responsible  for  acting  as  public  secretary  of 
the  world,  but  was  empowered  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  United  Nations  through  Its 
permanent  board  of  directors,  the  Security 
Council,  any  matter  which  in  his  opinion 
threatened  international  peace  and  security. 
He  was  also  authorized  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  UN's  permanent  board  of  hu- 
man welfare,  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 


cil, any  matter  which  might  promote  the 
well-being  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  These 
are  tremendous  tasks  for  one  man,  and  yet 
only  one  man,  with  expert  assistance,  could 
effectively  perform  them.  The  problem  be- 
came one  of  finding  the  right  man. 

When  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  opened  its  first  session  at  Central 
Hall,  Westminster,  London,  in  January  1948 
it  had  to  find  a  president  for  itself  as  well  as 
a  secretary-general.  These  two  posts  were 
clearly  recognized  as  the  two  leading  Jobs 
In  the  new  one  world,  and  there  were  vari- 
ous candidates  for  both  of  them,  backed  by 
various  governments  of  different  ideologies. 
The  leading  candidates  for  President  of  the 
General  Assembly  were  Paul-Henri  Spaak 
Foreign  Minister  of  Belgium,  and  Trygve 
Lie,  Foreign  Minister  of  Norway.  The  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  Norway  had  approached 
Lie  some  time  before  about  taking  the  post  of 
President  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  Lie 
was  pleased  at  the  prospect.  Great  Britain 
and  Its  close  friends  preferred  Spaak,  or  some- 
one from  the  Netherlands.  The  Soviet  gov- 
ernment had  no  strong  candidate  of  Its  own, 
but  it  had  no  important  objections  to  Lie. 
After  considerable  back-stage  manipulation, 
the  presidency  of  the  General  Assembly  went 
to  Spaak.  but  Lie  got  23  votes  to  Spaak's  28, 
showing  that  the  voting  was  not  at  all  along 
lines  of  west  vs.  east,  or  vice  versa. 

When  the  United  Nations  began  organiz- 
ing, it  was  generally  considered  that  the 
President  of  the  General  Assembly  would  be 
about  the  most  Important  man  in  the  world, 
and  Lie  was  said  to  be  disappointed  that  he 
didn't  get  the  Job.  As  things  have  turned  out, 
his  disappointment  turned  into  an  advan- 
tage, for  the  Secretary-General,  being  con- 
tinuously active  Instead  of  presiding  over 
the  General  Assembly  only  once  a  year,  has 
become  the  key  Job  in  the  United  Nations. 
In  the  Jockeying  for  the  post,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  had  originally  put 
forward  Lester  B.  Pearson,  Canadian  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  had  put  forward  Stanoje  Slmltch, 
Yugoslav  ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
The  Soviet  Union  was  opposed  to  anyone 
too  closely  allied  with  the  western  sphere  of 
Influence,  and  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  were  opposed  to  anyone  too  closely 
allied  with  the  eastern  sphere  of  Influence. 
Finally,  Edward  R.  Stettlnlus,  head  of  the 
American  delegation,  suggested  Trygve  Lie. 
of  Norway,  and  the  Security  Council  agreed 
unanimously  to  nominate  him  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  where  he  was  elected  on 
February  1,  after  a  secret  ballot  by  a  vote 
of  46  to  3. 

On  Saturday,  February  2,  1946  Trygve  Lie, 
a  stout,  genial-looking  man,  not  very  well 
known  to  the  delegates  of  the  51  nations 
present,  appeared  on  the  platform  at  Cen- 
tral Hall,  flanked  by  the  seven  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  new  General  Assembly,  and 
the  presidents  of  the  Security  Council  and 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  He  took 
an  oath  of  office  which  not  only  called  for 
"loyalty,  discretion  and  conscience"  in  car- 
rying out  his  functions  as  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, but  enjoined  him  to  discharge  those 
functions  "with  the  interests  of  the  United 
Nations  only  In  view,  and  not  to  seek  or 
accept  Instructions  In  regard  to  the  per- 
formance of  my  duties  from  any  Govern- 
ment or  other  authority  external  to  the 
Organization.  '  After  swearing  him  in,  Paul- 
Henri  Spaak,  President  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, gave  Lie  his  recipe  for  success  of 
the  Secretary-General:  "You  will  be  firm 
without  Instransigence;  you  will  be  con- 
ciliatory without  weakness:  you  will  be  im- 
partial without  exception."  He  also  advised 
Lie  "never  lose  contact  with  reality." 

There  is  very  little  danger  that  Trygve  Lie 
will  ever  lose  contact  with  reality,  for  ever 
since  childhood  he  has  coped  with  real  prob- 
lems in  a  country  which  combines  national 
realism  with  international  aspirations.  Nor- 
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way,  midway  between  west  and  east  ideologi- 
cally and  geographically,  had  intimate  con- 
tacts with  Internationalism  through  the 
League  of  Nations.  Prldtjof  Nansen,  one  of 
its  subjects,  was  perhaps  the  leading  citizen 
of  the  world  after  the  last  war,  and  took  the 
most  active  part  in  repairing  the  human  dev- 
astation It  caused  to  displaced  persons.  One 
reason  that  a  Norwegian  subject  was  chosen 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  was 
that  the  problem  of  selection  was  almost  a 
mathematical  equation,  and  the  answer  was 
a  social  democrat  with  affiliations  that  were 
neither  too  close  to  western  capitalism  nor 
eastern  communism.  That  seemed  to  spell  a 
Norwegian  Labor  Party  man. 

Trygve  Halvdan  Lie  was  born  in  Oslo  on 
July  16,  1896.  His  father,  Martin  Lie,  was  a 
carpenter,  and  his  mother  kept  a  boarding- 
house  In  Grorud,  the  Oslo  suburb  where  the 
family  lived  during  Trygve's  childhood,  and 
where  his  father  was  station-master  until 
his  death  when  Trygve  was  a  small  boy.  While 
getting  his  education,  Trygve  worked  as  an 
office  boy  at  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party  head- 
quarters in  Oslo,  which  brought  him  Into 
early  and  Intimate  contact  with  the  growing 
Norwegian  labor  movement.  He  also  managed 
to  keep  up  active  interest  in  sports  and  once 
remarked  that  he  was  practically  born  on 
£kis.  Lie  became  president  of  the  Aker  branch 
of  the  Labor  Party  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  while 
he  was  still  in  high  school,  and  kept  both 
that  post  and  the  Job  as  office  boy  when  he 
entered  the  law  school  of  the  University  of 
Oslo  in  1914.  After  his  graduation  from  law 
school  in  1919,  Lie  was  appointed  secretary 
in  charge  of  administration  of  the  Norwegian 
Labor  Party.  He  was  then  twenty-three  years 
old.  tall,  slim,  powerful  and  good-natured. 

In  1921  Lie  went  as  a  sort  of  supply 
sergeant  and  general  handyman  to  a  labor 
delegation  from  Oslo  on  a  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  took  along  HJordls  Jorgensen.  the 
girl  he  had  recently  married.  She  also  held 
office  In  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party,  and  the 
two  of  them  attended  to  the  eating  and  travel 
arrangements  of  the  mission,  cooking  Its  food 
on  a  Primus  stove  in  a  railroad  car.  Russia 
was  in  the  throes  of  a  food  shortage  and  was 
still  endeavoring  to  protect  its  revolution 
from  counter-revolutionary  Invasions.  The 
members  of  the  mission  called  on  Lenin  in 
the  Kremlin.  Lie  sat  in  the  back  of  the  room, 
as  became  a  young  assistant,  but  he  watched 
everything  eagerly.  Lenin  asked  many  ques- 
tions about  Norway's  natural  resources,  which 
Lie's  superiors  could  not  answer.  Pulling  out 
his  pocket  almanac.  Lie  quickly  supplied  the 
answers. 

He  recalls  that  one  member  of  the  mission 
who  was  eager  for  the  world  revolution,  and 
who  later  left  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party 
in  his  Impatience  and  became  a  follower  of 
Leon  Trotsky,  asked  Lenin  when  he  thought 
the  revolution  would  come  In  Norway.  Lenin 
looked  at  him  sharply,  went  over  to  a  map  on 
the  wall,  pointed  to  England  and  said:  "As 
England  goes,  you  go."  In  Norway  the  prestige 
of  the  Soviet  Union  has  always  been  high, 
though  the  interest  in  communism  for  Nor- 
wegians has  never  been  great;  Norwegians, 
generally,  recognize,  however,  that  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  had  at  least  as  much  sig- 
niflcance  for  the  world  as  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

Trygve  Lie  became  a  specialist  in  labor  law 
soon  after  he  began  to  practice,  and  he  never 
had  any  other  clients  except  labor  people. 
One  of  his  tasks  was  to  defend  Norwegian 
pickets  who  went  into  the  woods  pretending 
to  be  on  hunting  expeditions  and  "acci- 
dentally" brought  down  strike-breakers.  Lie 
managed  to  get  some  of  them  off  In  court. 
He  himself  has  always  been  an  ardent  hunter 
and  is  a  crack  shot,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  ever  bagged  a  strike-breaker. 

While  studying  labor  law  and  practicing 
it.  Lie  rose  steadily  in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Norwegian  Labor  Party.  His  conciliatory 
spirit,  amiability  and  interest  in  working 
hard  and  managing  the  practical  problems 


other  men  sometimes  like  to  avoid,  stood 
him  In  good  stead.  He  became  president  of 
the  party's  regional  branch  In  the  province 
of  Akershus,  In  which  Oslo  Is  located,  and 
legal  adviser  to  the  Trade  Unions  Federation, 
fighting  Its  cases  constantly  In  court  and  ad- 
vising it  on  Its  many  legal  problems.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  law  work  and  his  political  activity. 
Lie  wrote  two  books,  "The  Anti-Labor  Laws 
and  the  Battle  Against  Them,"  and  "The 
New  Labor  Arbitration  Law."  He  also  took 
part  In  Oslo  municipal  politics  and  was  a 
member  of  the  city  council.  Since  he  has  be- 
come Secretary-General,  he  has  told  a  friend : 
"Say  nothing  against  local  politics.  Prom 
local  politics  I  came  and  to  local  politics  I 
may  some  day  have  to  return." 

Prom  local  office-holding  in  Oslo  Lie  grad- 
uated to  national  office  when  the  Norwegian 
Labor  Party  came  into  power  for  the  second 
time  on  March  20.  1935.  He  then  became  Min- 
ister of  Justice  In  the  government  headed 
by  Johan  Nygaardsvold.  The  Labor  Party  had 
a  hard  time  keeping  a  majority  in  the  Stort- 
ing, and  there  was  an  election  coming  up 
on  October  19.  1936.  Meanwhile.  Leon  Trot- 
sky who  was  put  out  of  France,  was  granted 
asylum  in  Norway.  He  and  his  friends  had 
pleaded  with  the  Norwegian  Labor  govern- 
ment to  grant  him  asylum  on  the  grounds 
that  he  was  very  111  and  did  not  have  long 
to  live.  Trygve  Lie.  as  Minister  of  Justice,  was 
responsible  for  Leon  Trotsky's  good  behavior, 
and  the  warrior  of  world  revolution  had 
promised  not  to  engage  in  political  activity 
while  he  lived  In  Norway,  for  such  activity 
might  get  the  Norwegian  government  into 
embarrassing  difficulties  with  the  Soviet 
government. 

But  to  ask  Trotsky  to  refrain  from  political 
activity  for  the  world  revolution  was  like 
asking  fish  to  give  up  swimming.  The  Labor 
government  learned  that  Trotsky  was  up  to 
his  old  tricks,  and  Lie  sent  for  him.  He  was 
brought  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice  in  great 
secrecy  and  surrounded  by  guards.  Lie,  who 
likes  to  deal  fairly  and  pleasantly  with  every 
one,  politely  warned  Trotsky.  He  explained 
how  crucial  It  was  for  the  Labor  Party  to 
win  the  coming  election,  in  which  the  Con- 
servative opposition  was  using  Trotsky's 
presence  In  Norway  as  a  campaign  argument 
to  show  that  the  Labor  Party  was  a  gang  of 
"Reds."  Trotsky  replied  arrogantly:  "I  don't 
give  a  damn  about  your  Labor  Party.  In  five 
years  you  will  all  be  exiled."  Trotsky  was 
later  expelled  from  Norway,  but  not  at  Lie's 
suggestion.  The  Prime  Minister  felt  that 
Trotsky  had  lied  to  the  Labor  ministry  about 
his  health.  He  had  promised  that  he  was 
dying  and  had  failed  to  die.  Lie  always  a  man- 
ager of  practical  details,  had  to  supervise 
Trotsky's  secret  Journey  to  Mexico. 

Lie  served  as  Minister  of  Justice  until  June 
1939,  when  he  was  made  Minister  of  Com- 
merce. When  a  war  broke  out  In  September, 
he  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  new  De- 
partment of  Shipping  and  Supply.  In  this  of- 
fice he  showed  abilities  he  has  manifested 
many  times,  arranging  the  practical  house- 
keeping of  government  or  a  group.  This  time 
large-scale  hoarding  was  involved,  and  Lie 
worked  day  and  night  to  build  up  supplies  for 
Norway  and  hid  much  of  them  in  ships  in  the 
northern  fjords.  When  the  Nazis  attacked 
Norway  on  April  9,  1940.  it  was  estimated  that 
Lie's  efforts  had  given  the  country  at  least 
three  years'  food  supplies.  Though  the  Ger- 
mans got  some.  Norwegians  under  occupation 
lived  better  than  some  other  occupied  coun- 
tries because  of  Lie's  foresight. 

After  the  German  invasion,  the  Storting, 
before  adjourning,  designated  the  Nygaars- 
vold  Cabinet  the  official  governing  body  of 
Norway  and  emjHJwered  It  to  continue  the 
fight  from  outside  the  country  if  necessary. 
Lie  accompanied  the  government  and  the 
King  during  the  two  months  of  fighting 
within  Norway  which  took  place  before  the 
government  was  forced  to  flee  the  country  or 
face  capture  by  the  Nazis.  During  those  two 
months  the  population,  though  it  was  in- 


tensely patriotic,  was  frightened  when  the 
King  and  the  government  came  to  town,  for 
Nazi  air  raids  followed  them.  Lie  had  the  Job 
of  helping  to  calm  fears  and  of  obtaining 
housing  and  supplies  lor  the  government  and 
royal  party.  On  the  walls  of  Lie's  office  at 
Lake  Success  are  two  quiet  engravings.  One 
Is  a  portrait  of  King  Haakon,  whom  Lie  ad- 
mires very  much.  The  other  is  of  Prldtjof 
Nansen. 

Before  leaving  Norway  with  the  King  and 
the  government.  Lie  sat  in  a  mountain  cot- 
tage in  a  village  in  the  Romsdal  valley  and 
drew  up  a  regulation  requisitioning  the  more 
than  four  million  tons  of  Norwegian  shipping, 
85  percent  of  the  Norwegian  merchant  ma- 
rine, which  had  not  yet  fallen  Into  Nazi 
hands.  This  four  million  tons  of  shipping 
was  a  good  bargaining  advantage  when  Lie 
went  to  see  Winston  Churchill  after  the  Nor- 
wegian government-ln-exlle  established  It- 
self in  London  In  June  1940.  Churchill  was 
impressed  with  the  amount  of  Norwegian 
tonnage  and  In  return  for  the  right  to  use  it 
he  asked  what  the  British  could  do  for  th-i 
Norwegians.  Lie  requested  uncensored  use  o' 
BBC  radio  facilities  to  Norway,  and  he  and 
other  Norwegian  leaders  were  thus  able  to 
give  their  radio  instructions  and  appeals  to 
the  underground  and  the  population  in  gen- 
eral unrestrained  by  the  British  govern- 
ment's own  policies. 

On  February  21.  1941  Trygve  Lie  became 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Norwegian 
government-in-exUe.  after  the  resignation  of 
Halvdan  Koht.  As  Foreign  Minister  he  made 
trips  to  Washington  to  consult  President 
Roosevelt  and  became  a  close  friend  of  the 
late  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  from  whom  he  got 
American  planes  for  Norwegian  fliers  being 
trained  in  England.  He  also  paid  courtesy 
calls  on  Marshal  Stalin  during  the  war.  As 
Forelpn  Minister  he  always  managed  to  rids 
deftly  between  the  Scylla  of  the  west  and 
the  Charybdls  of  the  east.  When  liberation 
was  near  for  Norway.  Lie  negotiated  the 
agreement  on  administration  during  the  lib- 
eration period,  and  he  was  careful  to  have 
It  signed  simultaneously  in  Washington. 
London  and  Moscow  so  that  there  could  be  no 
hard  feelings  as  well  as  no  misunderstand- 
ings. Relations  between  Oslo  and  Moscow 
have  remained  cordial,  for  the  Red  Army, 
after  helping  to  liberate  Norway,  left  as  soo'i 
as  possible  without  any  controversy  about  Its 
departure. 

Lie  headed  the  Norwegian  delegation  to 
the  San  FYancisco  conference  at  which  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was  drawn  up. 
He  was  chairman  of  Commission  III  which 
drafted  the  sections  on  its  most  important 
organ,  the  Security  Council,  with  which  he 
now  works  so  closely.  Prom  San  Francisco  Lie 
went  in  May  1945  to  London  with  C.  J  Ham- 
bro.  president  of  the  Storting,  and  arranged 
for  quick  shipments  of  food  and  clothing  to 
liberated  Norwegians.  Again  his  ability  as  a 
manager  of  practical  details  was  called  into 
service. 

When  the  government-ln-exlle  returned 
to  its  capital  on  June  12.  1945.  Lie  was  one  of 
the  happy  ministers  who  were  cheered  by  an 
enthusiastic  populace  which  respected  the 
achievements  of  its  exiled  leaders,  who  were 
regarded  as  the  most  enlightened  govern- 
ment-in-exlle  in  England.  The  Labor  Party 
w^on  the  elections  of  October  1945  by  a  land- 
slide vote,  and  Lie  became  Foreign  Minister 
In  the  Cabinet  of  Elnar  Gerhardsen.  He 
headed  the  Norwegian  delegation  to  the  first 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in 
Loudon  in  January  1946  before  being  elected 
Secretary-General. 

Lie's  term  of  office  is  five  years,  and  he  can 
be  re-elected.  He  gets  a  salary  of  $20,000  a 
year,  tax  exempt,  and  another  $20,000  a  year 
for  expenses,  as  well  as  a  house.  He  lives  with 
his  wife  and  two  younger  daughters  at  123 
Greenway  North,  Forest  Hills.  Long  Island,  a 
14-room  house  which  used  to  belong  to  Al- 
bert Phelps  Armour,  and  which  the  United 
Nations  has  leased  for  him  for  three  years. 
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Th]  :  Mind  or  an  Assassin 
(^y  Isaac  r>on  Levlne) 

BACKCROtrND 

In  the  afternoon  of  August  20, 
1940.  Leon  Totsky  sat  at  his  desk  In  the 
study  of  his  fdrtlfied  vUK  on  the  outskirts  of 
Mexico  City,  yithln  his  reach  was  the  switch 
to  an  alarm  i  ystem.  but  at  that  moment  a 
young  man  or  twenty -seven  stood  between 
£.  vltch.  rhe  young  man  has  told, 
words,  what  then  happened: 
■alncoat  on  the  table  on  pur- 
I  could  take  out  the  Ice-axe 
whl«h.I  had  la  the  pocket.  I  decided  not  to 
iQse.tii*  brlUl^t  opportunity  which  was  of- 
at  the  exact  moment  when 
Trotsky  started  to  reac  my  su-tlcle,  which 
served  as  my  [iretext,  I  took  the  piolet  out  of 
my  raincoat,  iook  1^  in  my  flst  and,  closing 
my  eyes,  I  ga^e  him  a  tremendous  blow  on 
the  head  . 

"The  man  streamed  In  such  a  way  that  I 
will  never  foiget  it  as  long  as  I  live.  His 
scream  was  Aaia  .  .  .  very  long.  Infinitely  long 
and  It  still  seems  to  me  as  if  that  scream 
were  piercing  :ny  brain.  I  saw  Trotsky  get  ud 
like  a  madman.  He  threw  himself  at  me  and 
bit  my  hand. —Look,  you  can  still  see  the 
teeth.  Then  I  pushed  him,  so 
the  floor.  He  lifted  himself  as 
best  he  could  a  nd  then,  running  or  stumbling 
I  don't  know  low,  he  got  out  of  the  room." 
Trotskys  chief  guard,  who  was  In  the  next 
room,  has  described  what  followed:  'The  Old 
I  out  of  his  study,  blood  stream- 


Man  stumbled 


Ing  down  his  lace.  'See  what  they  have  done 
to  me!'  he  sale  ."  Shortly  afterward  he  lapsed 
into  unconsciousness. 
"See  what  t.iey  have  done  to  me!" 
They,  as  Trojaty  knew  In  the  last  moments 
of  his  life,  we^  the  planners  whose  patient, 
ingenious,  and  painstaking  efforts  over  four 
years  had  flntlly  achieved  their  goal — his 
murder.  . . . 
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secrecy  In  Norway.  The  Kremlin's  ambassador 
demanded  Trotsky's  expulsion  from  the 
country,  and  the  Norwegian  government 
quickly  went  into  action.  In  1936  its  Minister 
of  Justice  was  none  other  than  Trygve  Lie, 
the  man  who  a  decade  later  emerged  as  a 
world  figure  in  the  pcmt  of  the  first  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations.  Incidentally, 
this  honor  came  to  him  after  the  Soviet  dele- 
gate had  first  proposed  that  Trygve  Lie  be 
elected  President  of  the  General  Assembly  by 
acclamation  (upon  waiving  the  secret  ballot 
requirement) . 

To  Trotsky,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Communist  International,  Trygve  Lie  was  no 
stranger.  Lie  had  visited  Moscow  In  1921  and, 
according  to  Trotsky,  had  been  identified 
with  the  Comintern  In  its  early  days.  At  that 
time  Trotsky  was  at  the  height  of  his  glory 
as  the  victorious  war  lord  of  the  Red  Army. 
Now  Trygve  Lie,  as  Norwegian  Minister  of 
Justice,  faced  Trotsky  at  bay  and  presented 
to  him.  Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  Moscow  trial,  a  demand  that  he  volun- 
tarily sign  a  statement  submitting  his  mall 
to  censorship  and  that  he  stop  writing  on 
current  events.  Trotsky  saw  In  Lie's  proposal 
a  scheme  of  Stalin's  to  gag  hUn.  and  proposed 
that  he  be  given  an  open  trial  in  Norway 
to  establish  his  Innocence  and  to  expose  Sta- 
lin's Judicial  frame-up. 

On  August  26.  two  days  after  the  Moscow 
announcement  of  the  verdict  at  the  purge 
trial,  Trotsky  addressed  a  letter  to  Trygve  Lie 
which  had  been  suppressed  in  Norway  but 
was  later  published  in  the  United  States.' 

"To  refrain  from  bringing  me  to  trial  be- 
fore a  Norwegian  court,"  Trotsky  wrote,  "and 
at  the  same  time  to  rob  me  of  the  possibility 
of  appeal  to  public  opinion  on  a  question 
that  concerns  myself,  my  son,  my  whole 
political  past,  and  my  political  honor,  would 
mean  to  transform  the  right  of  asylum  into 
a  trap  and  to  allow  free  passage  to  the  execu- 
tioners and  slanderers  of  the  GPU." 

Trygve  Lie  insisted  that  Trotsky  submit  to 
being  muzzled. 

"If  you  Intend  to  arrest  me."  Trotsky  told 
Lie,  "why  do  you  want  me  to  authorize  you 
in  that  act?" 

"But  there  Is  an  intermediate  step  between 
arrest  and  full  liberty."  retorted  Trygve  Lie. 
"That's  either  ambiguous  or  a  trap.  I  pre- 
fer arrest."  replied  Trotsky. 

The  Minister  of  Justice  obliged  Trotsky  at 
once.  First  Trotskys  secretary  was  expelled 
from  Norway.  Then  Trotsky  and  his  wife  and 
all  their  belongings  were  transferred  to  a 
large  country  house  at  Sundby  where  they 
were  Installed  on  the  second  fioor.  The 
ground  floor  was  occupied  by  a  squad  of  fif- 
teen policemen.  No  visitors  were  allowed 
and  the  Trotskys  could  not  leave  the  grounds. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  summer  of  1917, 
Trotsky  found  himself  in  prison. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  drama  which 
was  to  reach  Its  criminal  cUmax  in  Mexico 
four  years  later.  And  contributing  heavily  to 
the  initial  blow  which  Stalin  Infilcted  upon 
Trotsky  was  the  hand  of  a  leading  American 
communist.  Louis  F.  Budenz.  then  editor  of 
The  Daily  Worker  in  New  York.  Budenz  was 
destined  to  play  in  other  ways  a  key  role  in 
the  backstage  preparations  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  Trotsky,  according  to  his  own  volun- 
tary testimony."  As  Budenz  tells  the  story, 
the  ground  for  the  Soviet  pressure  upon  Nor- 
way was  confidential  information  he  had 
supplied  to  "Roberts."  his  superior  In  the 
underground,  a  top  Soviet  secret  agent  in 
the  United  States.  Budenz  reported  that  a 
former  colleague  of  his,  the  prominent  left- 
wing  pacifist,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Muste,  had  visited 
Trotsky  In  his  Norwegian  hideout  early  In 
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'  American  Aspects  of  Assassination  of  Leon 
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June.  1936,  and  that  Trotsky  had  discussed 
with  him  plans  for  the  violent  overthrow  of 
the  Soviet  regime.  The  highly  reliable  Rev. 
Muste  states,  however,  that  no  such  discus- 
sion had  ever  taken  place  and  denies  having 
had  any  conversation  with  Budenz  upon  his 
Muste's.  return  from  Norway.  There  can  be 
no  dispute  over  the  fact  that  Budenz  did 
make  such  a  report,  even  if  it  stemmed  from 
second-hand  sources,  for  we  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  Budenz  himself  in  the  form  of 
an  affidavit.  Budenz  went  further  and  dis- 
closed that  "Roberts"  had  subsequently  ac- 
knowledged his  collaboration  In  these  words: 
"This  Information  had  been  of  great  value 
In  private  representations  made  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Norway  .  .  .  that  Trotsky  was  using 
Oslo  as  a  base  to  attack  Soviet  Russia." 

Finding  himself  under  house  arrest  at  a 
time  when  world  public  opinion  was  rever- 
berating with  the  melodramatic  challenges 
of  the  Moscow  show  trial.  Trotsky  "raged 
like  a  caged  tiger."  his  wife  Natalia  wrote 
later.  "Delayed  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
then  famous  first  of  the  Moscow-staged 
trials,  his  Inability  to  answer  It  and  expose 
the  lies,  were  the  greatest  torture.  .  .  ." 

Several  times  Trygve  Lie  came  to  see 
Trostky  and,  according  to  the  latter,  their 
exchanges  were  "not  remarkable  for  excessive 
courtesy."  Trotsky  had  since  his  youth  .ad- 
mired Ibsen  and  had  written  glowingly  of 
him.  Trygve  Lie  reminded  Trotsky  of  Burgo- 
master Stockmann,  one  of  the  unsavory  char- 
acters in  Ibsen's  An  Enemy  of  the  People. 
Trotsky  quoted  to  Lie  the  line  by  the  Burgo- 
master's brother  when  he  was  being  sup- 
pressed for  the  disclosure  that  the  prosperity 
of  his  native  town  was  built  on  polluted 
mineral  baths:  "Now  we  shall  see  whether 
baseness  and  cowardliness  can  stop  the 
mouth  of  a  free  and  honest  man."  To  this 
Insult  Trygve  He  replied : 

"Do  you  Imply  that  I  am  Burgomaster 
Stockmann?" 

"To  make  out  the  best  case  for  you.  *fj. 
Minister."  said  I'rotsky,  "your  government 
has  all  the  vices  but  none  of  the  virtues  of 
a  bourgeois  government." 

"We  committed  a  stupidity  by  granting 
you  a  visa!  "  Trygve  Lie  exclaimed  to  Trotsky 
in  the  course  of  his  next  call. 

"And  are  you  preparing  to  rectify  this  stu- 
pidity by  means  of  a  crime?"  Trotsky  chal- 
lenged Lie. 

During  the  months  of  his  detention, 
Trotsky's  friends  and  political  admirers  were 
frantically  trying  to  obtain  for  him  permis- 
sion to  take  up  residence  in  some  other 
country.  No  European  government  would  ad- 
mit him  One  of  Trotsky's  admirers  was  the 
famous  Mexican  painter.  Diego  Rivera.  He 
approached  President  Cardenas  of  Mexico 
with  the  request  that  Trotsky  be  given 
asylimi  there.  Cardenas  readily  granted  the 
request. 

When  the  good  news  reached  Trotsky  by 
cable,  he  sent  this  message  to  Trygve  Lie 
through  his  police  escort: 

"Kindly  inform  the  government  that  my 
wife  and  I  are  ready  to  depart  from  Norway 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  However, 
before  applying  for  a  Mexican  visa  I  would 
like  to  make  arrangements  for  a  safe  voyage. 
I  mtist  consult  my  friends.  .  .  .  With  their 
assistance  I  shall  be  able  to  secure  an  escort, 
and  to  assure  the  safety  of  my  archives." 

Trygve  Lie.  recorded  Trotsky  in  his  Journal, 
"was  obviously  staggered  by  the  exlr»mlsm  of 
my  requests." 

'"Even  in  Czarist  Jails."  Trotsky  told  him 
upon  his  arrival  the  following  day,  "the 
exiles  were  allowed  to  see  their  relatives  or 
friends  in  order  to  arrange  their  personal 
aSairs." 

"Yes.  yes,"  replied  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice philosophically,  "but  times  have 
changed.  .  .  ." 

Lie  took  pains  to  secure  the  Mexican  visas 
for  the  Trotskys.  and  proceeded  to  make  the 
transportation  and  security  arrangements  to 
get  them  safely  out  of  Norway  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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Out  of  the  Spanish  inferno  came  the  man- 
hunters  who  eventually  caught  up  with  and 
sealed  the  fate  of  Trotsky  in  faraway  Mexico. 
The  Spanish  civil  war  had  in  that  summer  of 
1936  burst  Into  a  conflagration  Involving  the 
Intervention  of  Hitler,  Mussolini  and  Stalin, 
and  threatening  to  develop  Into  a  world  war. 
Since  the  Spanish  Republic  had  a  Popular 
Front  government,  communist,  socialist,  re- 
volutionary and  other  anti-fascist  elements 
from  all  corners  of  the  earth  rallied  to  Its 
support.  Spain  became  a  symbol  of  the 
struggle  against  fascism,  but  behind  the 
main  front  another  civil  war  was  silently  be- 
ing waged  in  the  Republican  ranks.  Stalin, 
whose  Spanish  policy  was  calculated  to  ap- 
pease Hitler  and  Mussolini  ordered  his  gun- 
men in  Spain  to  launch  a  campaign  of  ex- 
termination of  all  dissident  revolutionaries 
and  libertarians  who  were  branded  as  Trot- 
skyltes.  Under  the  protection  of  a  govern- 
ment which  depended  tipon  Stalin's  favors, 
his  executioners  began  their  purge. 

Even  before  the  Trotskys  departed  from 
Norway,  a  delegation  of  Spanish  communists 
set  sail  from  Barcelona  bound  for  Mexico. 
The  leading  member  of  this  mission  traveling 
on  the  Manuel  Arnvz  to  the  Caribbean  was 
a  woman  of  striking  appearance  whose  des- 
tiny was  to  be  Inseparable  from  that  of 
Trotsky.  She  was  Caridad  Mercader.  the  44- 
year-old  mother  of  Ramon,  the  future  assas- 
sin. 


SERIES    ON    "LAW    AND    ENXIRON- 
MENT"— PART  V 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fifth 
article  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
series  on  "law  and  environment"  is  con- 
cerned with  the  next  generation  of  anti- 
pollution and  environment-concerned 
citizens.  More  specifically,  those  who  we 
pray  will  be  leading  the  fight  in  future 
years — graduates  of  our  law  schools. 
There  is  growing  evidence  to  show  that 
young  lawyers  are  more  concerned  with 
the  great  public  questions;  should  the 
trend  continue — and  we  hope  it  does — 
a  body  of  environmental  law  will  de- 
velop more  rapidly  than  current  trends 
indicate. 

Present-day  conservation-minded  law- 
yers can  help  produce  tomorrow's  leaders 
by  encouraging  law  schools  to  establish 
relevant  course  work.  I  know  it  sounds 
pretentious  to  call  for  the  "institution- 
alization" of  environmental  problems, 
but  then,  how  else  will  we  find  the  legal 
talent  for  the  confrontations  ahead?  If 
we  are  brutally  frank  with  ourselves,  we 
will  admit  that  the  battle  over  the  proper 
use  and/or  control  of  our  environment 
will  get  fiercer  as  technology  expands, 
and  that  it  will  take  men  better  pre- 
pared than  we  were  to  engage  in  future 
legal  controversies. 

Such  training,  and  the  opportunities 
in  the  field  of  "environment  law"  were 
on  the  agenda  of  the  recent  Arlie  House 
conference  upon  which  the  series  is 
based. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Oct.  16.  19891 

Law  Students  Shun  Wall  Street  To  Work 

FOR  Wider  Goals 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 

Washdjoton. — A    number    of    law    school 

professors  and  public-Interest  crusaders  such 

as  Ralph  Nader  are  urging  young  lawers  to 


get  themselves  actively  Involved  in  the  move- 
ment for  a  better  environment. 

"A  lot  of  law  students  today  don't  want 
to  go  to  work  on  Wall  Street,"  James  Krler 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
law  faculty  told  participants  at  the  first 
Conference  on  Law  and  the  Environment 
held  recently  in  Warrenton,  Va.  "They  don't 
want  to  go  to  work  for  big  Washington  firms, 
or  for  conglomerates.  They  really  want  to  go 
out  and  take  on  a  lot  of  those  kinds  of 
interests,  and  they  can  do  it  very,  very  well." 

It  may  not  have  been  exactly  what  Mr. 
Krler  had  in  mind,  but  a  short  time  after 
the  conference  a  group  of  young  law  students 
in  Washington  literally  "took  on"  one  of  the 
town's  major  law  firms. 

The  group,  organized  under  Ralph  Nader, 
who  had  been  a  participant  at  the  law  and 
the  environment  conference,  picketed  the 
offices  of  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering. 

concern  dramatized 

The  law  students  through  their  ad  hoc 
Committee  on  Motor  Vehicle  Air  Pollution 
and  the  Law  said  they  were  dramatizing  their 
concern  over  the  role  of  the  law  firm's  repre- 
sentation of  the  Automobile  Manufacturers 
Association.  The  Justice  Department,  after 
filing  an  antitrust  complaint  In  January 
against  the  association  alleging  engagement 
in  a  conspiracy  to  retard  development  of 
automobile  pollution-control  devices,  ac- 
cepted a  consent  decree  in  September. 

The  protesting  law  students  challenged 
the  firm  for  using  its  influence  to  avoid  trial. 
In  their  resolution,  the  students  said  they 
had  been  taught  that  the  attorney  is  the 
"keeper  of  his  client's  conscience"  and  that 
the  "public  Is  the  lawyer's  first  client." 

If  the  firm  does  not  agree  to  the  students' 
request  to  try  to  convince  the  client  to  have 
a  public  trial,  said  student  leader  Robert 
Sweben,  "then  the  public  will  begin  to  un- 
derstand why  major  law  firms  throughout 
the  country  are  encountering  ever-increasing 
difficulties  in  hiring  young  law  graduates, 
many  of  whom  are  raising  similar  questions 
concerning  the  ethical  standards  of  their 
future  colleagues." 

Most  lawyers  would  not  concur  with  ac- 
tions such  as  picketing  or  confronting  a  law 
firm  with  a  resolution.  And  they  would  dis- 
agree with  Mr.  Zweben's  statement,  argu- 
ing perhaps  that  the  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers Association  is  entitled  to  the  lawyer 
of  Its  choice,  as  are  environmental  groups 
in  their  cases.  Yet  the  protest  served  to 
illustrate  one  of  the  issues  most  discussed 
at  the  Conference  on  Law  and  the  Environ- 
ment— Che  changing  attitudes  of  law  stu- 
dents and  young  lawyers. 

Direct  involvement  by  lawyers  in  environ- 
mental cases  sometimes  raises  ethical  prob- 
lems, said  Rep.  Paul  N.  McCloskey  Jr.  (R) 
of  California,  who  is  a  lawyer.  Lavfyers  may 
be  violating  the  old  canon  of  ethics  by  doing 
such  things  as  inventing  causes  of  action, 
taking  part  in  fund  raising,  or  calling  a  press 
conference  to  publicize  a  cause.  Representa- 
tive McCloskey  said. 

CANON  challenged 

Many  of  the  conference  participants  felt 
that  the  old  canon  of  ethics  Is  outdated  and 
reflects  a  set  of  social  and  political  condi- 
tions that  no  longer  exists.  The  lawyers 
working  today  for  environmental  clients 
often  have  difficulty  with  the  burden  of 
proof,  standing  in  court,  raising  funds,  or 
having  their  lawsuit  taken  seriously  by  in- 
dustry or  governmental  agencies.  Thus  the 
lawyers  may  find  it  necessary  to  advise  their 
clients  in  fund  raising,  deal  directly  with  the 
press,  or  otherwise  be  involved  in  nonlegal 
aspects  of  a  case. 

The  current  law-school  student  Interest  in 
the  environment  and  the  encouragement  to 
specialize  In  environmental  law  raise  a  prob- 
lem for  the  young  graduate  because  the  op- 
portunities to  make  a  living  in  this  field  are 
still  sparse. 


Several  conference  participants  pointed 
out.  however,  that  the  graduating  lawyer 
would  have  more  opjjortunlty  for  employ- 
ment and  a  better  chance  to  work  In  envi- 
ronmental causes  If  the  law  school  furnished 
him  with  a  background  In  biology  and  other 
scientific  sciences  as  well  as  in  resource  ani 
urban  planning. 

A  course  in  "Ecology  and  Public  Policy" 
should  be  taught  In  all  law  schools,  it  was 
suggested. 

NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PRAYER 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.  > 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress,  by  joint  resolution  of  April  17. 
1952,  provided  that  the  President  "shall 
set  aside  and  proclaim  a  suitable  day 
each  year,  other  than  a  Sunday,  as  a 
national  day  of  prayer  on  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  may  turn 
to  God  in  prayer  and  meditation  at 
churches,  in  groups,  and  as  individuals. " 
Such  a  day  is  quite  appropriate  in  the 
life  of  this  coimtry  since  America  was 
founded  on  the  ethical  and  moral  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  Judeo-Christian 
tradition. 

America's  greatest  strength  lies  in  the 
faith  and  religious  commitment  of  her 
people.  "In  God  We  Trust"  must  remain 
more  than  a  mere  motto  for  the  people 
of  America  if  our  country  is  to  remain 
strong  and  free. 

This  year.  President  Nixon,  by  procla- 
mation on  October  8,  set  aside  Wednes- 
day, October  22.  as  our  National  Day  of 
Prayer.  In  his  proclamation,  the  Presi- 
dent asked  that  "on  this  day  the  people 
of  the  United  States  pray  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  America's  goal  of  peace  with 
justice  for  all  people  throughout  the 
world." 

In  observance  of  this  day  it  was  my 
privilege,  along  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  who  regularly  attend  the 
House  and  Senate  prayer  breakfast  meet  ■ 
ings  to  attend  a  prayer  breakfast  at  the 
White  House  with  Dr.  Billy  Graham. 
The  remarks  of  both  the  President  and 
Dr.  Graham,  together  with  prayer  led 
by  the  Honorable  Del  Clawson  of  Cali- 
fornia, were  of  great  inspiration  to  those 
assembled. 

The  one  prayer  on  the  lips  of  all  man- 
kind, of  whatever  religious  persuasion, 
should  be  a  prayer  for  peace  with  justice 
and  a  prayer  for  those  in  places  of  high 
responsibility  in  our  land. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
setting  aside  this  day  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  all  men  evei-ywhere  shall  benefit 
from  its  observance. 


SO-CALLED  NONGASSY  MINES — 
THEIR  GRIM  FATALITY  AND  IN- 
JURY RECORD 

fMr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  er- 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  when  we  de- 
bate coal  mine  health  and  safety  the 
committee's  bill,  H.R.  13950,  eliminates 
the  distinction  between  a  gassy  and  a 
"nongassy"  mine.  This  endorses  the  con- 
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elusion  which  the  Bureau  of  Mines  first 
made  as  Ions  ajgo  as  1926  that  "all  mines 
are  {XJtentlalljr  gassy."  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  bill  provides  too  much  time 
for  the  so-called  nongassy  mines  to  make 
all  electric  fa*e  equipment  permissible 
or  spark  proof.  | 

In  the  case  of  large  electric  face  equip- 
ment, the  bill  iives  the  operators  of  the 
large  gassy  mines — like  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.  and  tqe  captive  mines  of  United 
States  Steel  and  other  big  steel  com- 
panies— and  uie  small  gassy  mines  up 
to  28  months  jto  make  Hxiz  equipment 
permissible — see  section  305(a)(1)  of 
H.R.  13950.  pa^e  72.  They  have  already 
had  17  years.  If!  the  equipment  was  in  use 
in  the  gassy  mine  before  the  1952  act  or 
before  the  datf  the  mine  was  classified 
as  gassy,  whichever  is  later,  the  operator 
can  continue  to  use  this  dangerous 
grandfathered  nonpermissible  equip- 
ment. With  th(!  record  of  ignitions  and 
resulting  deathp  and  injiules  so  uncon- 
this  28-month  extension 
period  should  be  no  more 


scionably  high, 
is  too  long.  The 
than  15  months. 

MONTHS    or    GRACE 

Eveil "Worse,  t^e  biU  gives  the  operators 
of  small  and  arge  so-called  nongassy 
mines,  in  the  cfese  of  such  equipment,  a 
full  51  months  ifter  enactment  to  obtain 
this  equipment]  If  they  fail  to  act,  then 
the  Secretary  may  waive  this  require- 
ment in  a  mlhe-by-mine  basis  for  2 
years  if  he  determines  that  such  waiver 
is  "warranted"U-see  section  305(b)(1) 
of  H.R.  13950.  toage  73.  Thus,  the  oper- 
ator can  sit  on  |iis  hands  and  do  nothing 
for  51  months^  then  get  a  waiver  for 
2  years.  Despi^  the  statement  in  the 
committee's  rebort  that  the  committee 
"intends  that  the  Secretary  use  hie  dis- 
cretion in  determining  if  such  waivers 
are  warranted  f^r  mines  requesting  them, 
but  expects  his  |  first  consideration  to  be 
the  availability  I  of  permissible  replace- 
ment equipment,"  the  bill  does  not  re- 
quire this  finding  until  the  Secretary 
reaches  the  en<I  of  the  6  years  and  3 
months  when  h«  can,  on  a  mine-by-mine 
basis,  grant  furtjher  waivers  if  the  equip- 
ment "is  not  available  to  such  mine" — 
see  page  73,  section  305(b>  (1) . 

6   prtARS    PLUS 

Thus,  the  operators  of  large  and  small 
nongassy  mines  have  been  given,  at  least 
6  years,  and  a  lurther  Indefinite  period 
to  comply  with  this  requirement.  In  the 
meantime,  the  miner  is  subjected  for 
this  indefinite  pbriod  to  the  hazard  of  a 
gas  ignition  andlpossible  death  or  injury. 
Again,  the  rule  that  governs  here  is  not 
the  life  of  the  miner  and  what  his  loss 
means  to  his  family,  but  purely  and 
simply  economics.  Which  Is  more  pre- 
cious? Money.  <ir  a  man's  life? 

Let  me  revie^  the  facts,  the  record, 
and  what  I  believe  to  be  the  proper  ap- 
proach to  this  problem — one  that  places 
life  first,  but  redognizes  that  everything 
cannot  be  done  bvemight. 

Since  January]  1941,  1,142  miners  have 
been  killed  and] 965  have  been  injured 
in  the  683  underground  coal  mine  igni- 
tions or  explosic*is  which  have  been  re- 
ported to  the  bureau  of  Mines.  These 
ignitions  and  jexplosions  have  been 
among  the  maj<|r  causes  of  death  and 
injury  to  coal  mi|iers. 


TR«   DANGERS   OF    METHANE 

First,  let  us  understand  the  hazardous 
nature  of  methane  gas.  Explosive  mix- 
tures are  formed  when  the  methane  con- 
centrations in  the  mine  atmosphere 
range  from  5  to  15  percent.  The  energy 
required  for  ignition  is  extremely  minute. 

When  methane  gas  is  present  in  a  coal 
mine,  in  suflScient  quantities,  a  frictional 
spark  such  as  one  emanating  from  a 
motor  on  a  piece  of  equipment,  or  one 
caused  by  metal  striking  rock,  or  even 
one  caused  by  the  flint  of  an  ordinary 
cigarette  lighter,  can  provide  the  energy 
necessary  to  ignite  the  methane  with  the 
resulting  ignition  and  explosion  and 
death  and  injury  to  the  miners.  The  po- 
tential for  an  explosion  can  increase 
with  the  presence  of  coal  dust  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere.  As  the  amount  of  coal 
dust  in  the  atmosphere  increases,  the 
amount  of  methane  n^ded  for  an  ex- 
plosion may  decrease  tx^  much  less  than 
5  percent. 

WHAT    THE    1952    ACT    REQUIRES 

In  1952,  Congress,  in  recognizing  the 
importance  of  preventing  methane  ig- 
nitions and  explosions,  established  some 
measures  designed  to  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  methane  in  explosive  quan- 
tities and  to  eliminate  the  sources  of 
methane  ignition.  Although  the  measures 
required  by  the  1952  act  are  deficient, 
that  act  does  require  that — 

All  mines  mxist  ventilate  the  working 
places; 

In  gassy  mines,  air  passing  through 
an  abandoned  area  which  cannot  be  in- 
spected cannot  be  used  to  ventilate  the 
face; 

In  gassy  mines,  preshift  examinations 
for  methane  must  be  made  4  hours  before 
the  shift,  and  in  nongassy  mines,  once  a 
day; 

Pillar  workings  in  gassy  mines  must  be 
tested  for  methane  before  a  roof  fall  is 
made; 

Rock  dusting  be  used  to  prevent  prop- 
agation of  explosions; 

Electric  face  equipment  and  junction 
and  distribution  boxes  in  gassy  mines, 
with  some  exceptions,  must  be  permis- 
sible, and  trolley  and  feeder  wires  cannot 
extend  beyond  the  last  open  crosscut; 

Smoking  and  open  flames  in  gassy 
mines  be  prohibited; 

Tests  for  methane  be  made  after  blast- 
ing; find 

The  drilling  and  sealing  of  oil  and 
gas  wells  be  done  by  the  owners  thereof 
under  State  laws. 

DID    1952    ACT    SUCCEED? 

Were  these  provisions  successful  in 
reducing  these  ignitions?  Let  us  look  at 
the  record  again. 

Since  enactment  of  the  1952  act 
tlii-ough  June  of  this  year,  there  were 
454  methane  Ignitions  and  explosions 
in  undergroimd  coal  mines.  This  is  al- 
most double  the  229  ignitions  and  explo- 
sions that  occurred  during  the  1941-52 
period.  These  pre-1952  ignitions  and 
explosions  killed  401  miners  and  injured 
501.  Although  fewer  miners  have  been 
killed  and  Injured  in  methane  ignitions 
and  explosions  since  1952,  it  is  scarcely 
a  record  to  cheer  about. 

The  causes  of  these  ignitions  are  le- 
gion. They  are:  Smoking,  the  use  of 
matches  to  light  explosives,  the  improper 


use  of  explosives,  the  flame  safety  lamp, 
trailing  cables,  locomotives,  welding,  anci 
numerous  other  causes,  as  the  following 
table  shows: 


l(nitlon  sourct 


Number 
killed 


Number  ot 

ignitions 

mrnibef  and 

injured  eiplosions 


Explosives 44 

Electrical  equipment  (either  ' 
mnperraissible  or  in  non- 
permissible  condition) 43 

Smoking  and  open  names...  13 

Locomotives 10 

Trailing  cables 9 

Flame  safety  lamp 5 

Minerbils 3 

Multiple  source 135 

Not  determined 83 

Miscellaneous 60 

No  data  available 0 


63 

<3 

U 

U 

46 

» 

IS 

22 

18 

21 

25 

17 

Ul 

166 

19 

13 

14 

IS 

ss 

55 

4 

I 

ADEQUATE    SAFCOUARDS     MUST    BE    PROVIDED 

From  this  shocking  record,  it  is  clear 
first,  that  the  safeguards  in  the  1952 
act  were  inadequate  to  control  methane 
before  it  reaches  the  explosion  stage  in 
all  mines  and,  second,  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  1952  act  did  not  eliminate 
the  causes  of  methane  ignitions  and  ex- 
plosions. Greater  safeguards  are  needed 
in  this  area.  Halfway  measiires  are  no 
longer  acceptable.  We  must  control  the 
methane  and  we  must  eliminate  the 
causes.  Accordingly,  the  bill — 

Requires  that  all  mines  be  mechani- 
cally ventilated  and  that  the  ventila- 
tion equipment  be  inspected  daily: 

Increases  the  minimum  quantity  of 
air  reaching  the  face  workings; 

Requires  the  use  of  brattice  cloths  or 
other  approved  devices  to  improve  ven- 
tilation at  the  face; 

Increases  the  frequency  of  testing  for 
methane: 

Prohibits,  in  ventilation  of  face  work- 
ings, the  use  of  air  that  passes  through 
an  abandoned  area  that  is  inaccessible 
or  imsafe  for  Inspection; 

Requires  sealing  or  ventilating  by 
bleeders  of  abandoned  areas  or  areas 
where  pillars  have  been  removed; 

Requires  Federal  inspectors  at  espe- 
cially hazardous  mines; 

Improves  present  standards  relative  to 
rock  dusting  to  prevent  propagation  of 
methane  Ignitions; 

Prohibits  the  use  of  open  flames  and 
smoking ; 

Provides  greater  protection  in  the  use 
of  trailing  cables; 

Requires  continuous  testing  for  meth- 
ane while  welding; 

Provides  greater  safeguards  In  the 
use,  storage,  and  transportation  of  ex- 
plosives; 

Requires  that  operators  make  more 
diligent  searches  for  oil  and  gas  wells, 
and  that  operators  provide  and  main- 
tain larger  barriers  around  such  wells; 
and 

Requires  that  flame  safety  lamps  be 
approved  and  properly  maintained  at 
each  mine  in  accordance  with  specifica- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
In  addition  to  these  very  detailed  and 
comprehensive  safeguards  included  in 
this  bill,  there  are  two  other  causes  of 
Ignitions  that  arouse  considerable 
concern. 

SPARKS    FROM    CONTINUOUS    MINER 

First,  sparks  from  the  bits  of  the  con- 
tinuous  miner   and   from   the   cutting 
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machine.  There  have  been  155  such  ig- 
nitions since  1952.  many  of  which  have 
occurred  since  the  late  1950's.  These 
have  killed  three  and  injured  141. 

Unfortunately,  the  technology  here  is 
not  veiy  advanced.  I  am  informed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  that  a  device  to 
suppress  these  ignitions  as  they  occur  is 
now  being  developed  and  should  be  avail- 
able very  soon.  "To  accelerate  this  proc- 
ess, the  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to  act 
promptly  on  this  research  and  to  require 
such  a  device  as  soon  as  possible.  Also, 
immediate  attention  must  be  given  to 
complete  prevention  of  these  ignitions. 

FIAME    SAFETY    LAMP 

At  this  point,  I  might  also  dwell  on 
the  flame  safety  lamp  problem  as  a  de- 
vice to  measure  and  detect  methane,  it 
is  not  satisfactory.  Miners  using  this 
lamp,  despite  claims  to  the  contrary,  are 
unable  to  measure  the  methane  in  the 
mine  atmosphere  at  the  low  percentages 
required  either  in  the  1952  act  or  in  this 
bill,  except  under  ideal  conditions  which 
may  exist  in  the  laboratory  but  are  not 
found  in  the  mines. 

These  lamps  give  different  readings  to 
different  people.  Their  accuracy  also  de- 
pends on  whether  they  are  properly  set 
by  the  men  who  use  them  and  that  setting 
Is  necessarily  being  changed  all  day  long. 

So,  as  I  have  indicated,  research  is 
necessary.  Furthermore,  the  record  is 
clear  that  flame  safety  lamps,  in  many 
instances,  are  not  properly  maintained. 
Indeed,  since  1952  there  have  been  five 
miners  killed  and  24  injured  in  17  igni- 
tions caxised  by  fiame  safety  lamps.  This 
emphasizes  the  need  to  maintain  these 
lamps  properly  each  day.  And  this  is  re- 
quired under  the  definition  of  the  term 
"permissible"  In  section  318(c)(1)  of 
H.R.  13950,  although  I  believe  a  specific 
provision  on  this  lamp  is  desirable. 

RESEARCH    ON    METHANE    DRAINAGE 

One  promising  area  of  research  now 
underway  in  the  Bureau  to  control  meth- 
ane, is  a  program  of  methane  drainage, 
in  advance  of  mining.  The  potential  of 
this  research  is  great  and  the  bill  di- 
rects that  it,  too,  be  accelerated  with  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  safety  aspects  of  the 
research. 

Further,  the  bill  contemplates  that 
additional  measures  will  probably  be 
needed  in  the  future  to  control  methane 
and  prevent  methane  ignitions  and  ex- 
plosions. The  research  programs  just 
mentioned  and  other  efforts  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  in  this  area,  if  fruitful, 
will  form  the  basis  for  action  by  the 
Secretary  to  promulgate  additional  reg- 
ulations on  this  subject. 

ELECTRICAL    FACE    EQUIPMENT 

Now,  we  come  to  the  major  problem — 
electrical  face  equipment  and  the  non- 
gassy classification. 

The  bill  follows  the  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  that 
mines,  whether  classed  as  gassy  or  non- 
gassy under  the  current  law  should  be 
treated  alike,  in  providing  these  new  and 
additional  safeguards  to  control  methane 
and  prevent  ignitions. 

Since    1952,   the   Federal   Coal   Mine 

Safety  Act,  as  amended,  has  contained 

special  provisions  allowing  the  use  of 

electric   face   equipment   which   is   not 
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spark  proof — that  is.  has  not  met  the 
standards  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines — in 
mines  that  have  never  had  an  ignition 
or  have  never  been  found  to  have  meth- 
ane of  more  than  0.25  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, the  act  has  specifically  provided 
that  many  of  these  particular  safeguards, 
such  as  the  frequency  of  preshift  exami- 
nations, and  the  prohibitions  of  smoking 
and  the  use  of  open  flames  underground 
applied  to  only  one  class  of  mines;  name- 
ly, those  which  have  had  methane  igni- 
tions or  in  which  there  was  methane  of 
0.25  percent  or  more. 

SPECIAL   TREATMENT   FOR    NONGASSY    MINES 

Thus,  the  so-called  nongassy  mines — 
again  those  that  have  never  had  an  Igni- 
tion or  have  never  been  found  to  have 
methane  of  more  than  0.25  percent  in  the 
mine  atmosphere — have  received  special 
treatment  under  the  premise  of  the  1952 
act  that  a  mine  need  not  adopt  sp>ecial 
measures  to  control  methane  and  pre- 
vent ignitions  until  there  was  "evidence 
of  gas."  I  believe,  however,  that,  based 
on  the  record,  this  premise  was  not  valid. 
The  committee  shared  my  view  and 
reached  the  decision  to  treat  all  mines 
alike. 

The  principal  opposition  to  this  iml- 
form  treatment  of  all  underground  coal 
mines  came  from  the  small  nongassy 
mine  operators,  particularly  those  from 
eastern  Kentucky,  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia, Virginia,  and  Termessee.  These 
operators,  who  want  the  special  treat- 
ment for  nongassy  mines  under  the  1952 
act  continued,  objected  primarily  to  the 
requirement  in  the  bill  that  large  elec- 
tric face  equipment  in  these  mines  must 
be  made  permissible — that  is,  sparkproof . 

CONTENTIONS    THAT    SMALL    MINES    MAT    CLOSE 

These  small,  nongassy  mine  operators, 
who  produce  less  than  8  percent  of  the 
Nation's  coal  and  employ  between  15,000 
and  20,000  employees  contend  that  this 
requirement  will  be  costly  to  the  opera- 
tors of  these  mines  and  cause  many  of 
them  to  close  their  mines.  They  further 
contend  that  the  history  of  gas  being  de- 
tected in  these  mines,  either  by  ignition 
or  air  analysis  during  inspections,  does 
not  warrant  such  a  requirement. 

NUMBER    OF    GASSY    AND    NONGASSY    MINES 

Based  on  1967  and  1968  data  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  there  are  3,778  active 
underground  bituminous  and  anthracite 
coal  mines  of  which  450  are  now  classed 
gassy.  The  remainder,  3,328,  are  classed 
nongassy,  of  which  2,755  are  small  non- 
gassy mines,  not  4,000  as  some  contend. 
Many  of  these  small  nongassy  mines  are 
found  in  eastern  Kentucky,  southern 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  and  are  drift 
mines.  As  I  have  stated,  under  these  con- 
ditions there  is  a  good  chance  for  meth- 
ane that  was  present  in  the  coal  many 
years  ago  to  have  escaped  from  the  coal 
seam  before  mining  is  undertaken.  But, 
as  I  also  stated,  no  one  can  be  sure  of 
this  and  frequently  the  methane  remains 
as  a  cause  of  disaster  and  threat  to  the 
lives  of  the  coal  miners. 

Based  on  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
the  total  annual  coal  production  from 
underground  bituminous  and  anthracite 
mines  during  1967  and  1968  was  about  350 
million  tons.  Large  and  small  gassy  mines 
accounted  for  about  60  percent  of  this 
total  of  210  million  tons.  Large  and  small 


nongassy  mines  combined  accounted  for 
the  remaining  40  percent  or  140  million 
tons. 

Small  nongassy  mines  annually  pro- 
duced slightly  less  than  12  percent,  or  39 
million  tons — a  far  cry  from  the  40-per- 
cent production  claimed  by  some  who 
want  to  retain  this  administrative  dis- 
tinction for  small  nongassy  drift  mines. 

THE    SAFETY    OF   THE    MINE* 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  one  must 
still  conclude  that  the  special  treat- 
ment granted  nongassy  mines  for  the 
past  17  years  relative  to  the  use  In 
such  mines  of  sparkproof  electric  face 
equipment  should  not  be  continued  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  miner's  safety.  It 
is  important  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  understand  the  reasons  for  this 
conclusion. 

Both  the  previous  administration,  in 
January  1969.  and  the  present  adminis- 
tration, in  March  1969,  in  propsing  coal 
mine  health  legislation,  specifically  pro- 
posed that  all  mines  should  be  'subject 
to  the  same  standards  because  all  imder- 
ground  coal  mines  are  potentially  gassy  " 
Both  administrations  were  reiterating 
the  position  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
as  long  ago  as  1926,  that  all  mines 
whether  classed  gassy  or  nongassy,  are 
potentially  gassy. 

It  is  clear  from  the  history  of  ignitions 
and  explosions  in  the  1  Nation's  coal  mines 
that  the  exceptions  permitted  by  the 
1952  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act,  as 
amended,  are  not  warranted.  There  is 
neither  a  scientific  nor  technical  basis 
for  these  exceptions.  The  record  shows 
that  no  one  can  predict  when  gas  may 
be  found  in  such  quantity  in  any  mine 
to  cause  considerable  damage. 

EXPLOSIONS    DO    OCCUR    IN    NONGASSY    MINES 

Past  history  shows  that  mines,  once 
classified  nongassy,  do  suddenly  have 
sufficient  accimiulations  of  methane  gas 
to  cause  ignitions  and  explosions.  As  the 
record  demonstrates,  this  has  happened 
at  least  87  times  since  1941.  Let  me  stress 
that  point — 87  mines  in  the  past  28  years 
have  been  classified  nongassy,  yet  they 
have  had  sufficient  methauie  gas  to  cause 
an  explosion  and,  as  a  result  of  these  87 
gas  ignitions,  in  so-called  nongassy 
min^s,  84  miners  were  killed  and  111 
were  injured.  See  the  following  table 
which  shows  where  these  have  occurred : 

MaHANE    IGNITIONS    AND    EXPLOSIONS    IN    NONGASS)' 
MINES,  1941-«S 


Stale 


Nunber      Number       Naaibcf 

ol    ol  mioers     ol  mincn 

ignitiom         kiUed        wtxted 


Pennsylvania. 

Kentucky 

VMguiia 

West  Virgioa. 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Maryland 

Colorado 

Washington... 

Alabama 

Indiana 


33 

18 

69 

n 

13 

0 

9 

17 

10 

14 

0 

3 

c 

11 

3 

3 

1 

0 

3 

0 

J 

0 

0 

s 

0 

WHERE  THE  EXPLOSIONS  RAVE  OOCOSEID 

These  dangers  exist  in  all  nongassy 
mines,  whether  they  are  large  or  small; 
whether  they  are  drift  mines,  slope 
mines,  or  shaft  mines.  As  the  record 
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demonstrates,  jof  the  55  methane  Igni- 
tions that  hale  occurred  in  nongassy 
mines  since  tlie  1952  Safety  Act,  over 
half — 30  to  be  exact — occurred  in  small 
mines:  almost  half— 22  to  be  exact — oc- 
curred in  drift  tnlnes.  In  some  of  these  55 
ignitions,  fewef  than  five  miners  were 
employed  in  t^e  mine.  As  recently  as 
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TABLE  L-J  130) 


Date  of  gassy 
classification 


Stall 


Feb  18,1964 Ponn^lvania. 

Feb.  26. 1964... 
June  13,  1964... 
Sept.  16.  1964... 
Ma»23,  1964... 
Feb  4. 1965... 
Feb.  17.1965... 
Mar.  4.  1965. . . . 
Mar  29, 1965. 
Junes.  1965     .. 
June  15.  1965    . 
July  22.  1965. . 
July29.  1965  .  . 
Seirt  24.1969:.. 
OcU7.  196^... 
Oct  26.  1965... 
Dec  3. 1965... 

Jan  3,  1966 

Feb  14.  1966... 
Ma»3.  1966  ... 
May  20. 1966... 
May  27,  1966... 


.C). 


.«) 
.di. 
.di. 
.di. 
.61. 
.di. 


Jun.  8.  1964... 
Aug.  31.  1964. 
Sept.  23.  1964 
Oct.  6. 1964... 
Oct.  30.  1964.. 
Nov.  4.  1964... 
Jan.  27.  1965  . 
Feb.  24, 1965.. 

Do 

Do 

Feb,  25,  1965.. 
Mar  9, 1965.. 
June  3.  1965    . 
Sept.  8,  1965 
Sept.  27, 1965 
Dec.  20.  1965. . 
Feb  2, 1966... 
May  24,  1966.. 
June  14.  1966.. 
June  16, 1966. 
Septs,  1966 
Dae.  8, 1966. . . 
Jan.  16, 1967... 


Ohi«  . 

.  .d(  . 
. -.di  . 
-  .d(  . 
.  .di 

.d(. 
.  .d( 

.d(. 
.-.d(. 
--.d(. 
...d(. 
. . .  .* 


.d< 

.d<. 

.d<. 

.dc. 

da 


Ok.  17.  1965. 
July  1.  1966... 
July  13.  1966.. 
Jan.  3,  1968... 
Nov.  4,  1965.. 
July  31,  1967.. 
Aug  23.  1968. 
July  15.  1968. 
May  17,  1968.. 
Sept.  9.1965  . 
Apf  21.  1965. 
Apr.  5, 1966.. 

Feb  16,1966.. 
June  12,1967. 
Dec  27,1967. 
June  10.  1968 
July  18,  1968.. 
Aug  5.  1968. 
Mar.  10.  1964.. 
Nov  3,  1964... 
Apr.  9.  1965... 

Do 

Oct.  14,  1965... 
Mar.  10,  1966.. 
Nov.  8,  1966... 
Jan.  23.  1967.. 
Mar.  20.  1967.. 

Do 


Alabani... 

do    .. 

do      . 

.     .do 

Tennes  lee. 

do 

do  ... 

do 

do    .. 

Kentuc  ly.. 

...do  ... 

do  .  . 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do  . 

do. 

Virginia . . 

do 

do... 

do.  . 

do... 

do... 

do.  . 

d«  .. 

do. 

do... 


Footnotes  at  end 


August  196S,  a  methane  gas  ignition  oc- 
curred in  a  small  nongassy  drift  mine,  in 
Kentucky,  injuring  three  miners.  On  two 
previous  inspections,  the  methane  gas  in 
the  atmosphere  at  the  mine  registered 
less  than  0.25.  On  one  in  .section,  it 
registered  0.15.  on  the  other,  no  methane 
gas  whatsoever  was  detected.   Yet,   on 


August  5,  1968,  a  methane  gas  ignition 
occurred  in  that  "nongassy"  mine. 

RZCLASStFICATION  OF  MINES  AS  GASST 

In  the  last  4  years  alone.  168  nongassy 
mines  had  to  be  reclassified  as  gassy. 
Sixty-nine  of  these  were  small  mines 
and  17  of  the  168  were  drift  mines. 

See  table  I,  which  follows: 


) ORDERS.  GASSY  CLASSIFICATION,  ISSUED  FROM  1964  THROUGH  1968  BY  DATE. STATE,  REASON,  AND  AIR  ANALYSIS  FOR  THE2  PREVIOUS  INSPECTIONS 

DISTRICT  A 


Typo  of 
Size  of    open-      Reason  for  gassy 
mine       ing         classificatian 


.  Small. 
.-  .do. 
.  Large. 
....do 
...do 
....do  . 

...do 
....do 
....do 
...do. 
..  .do 
.  Small. 
.  Large. 
....do.. 
....do  . 
...do  . 
.  Small. 
.  Large. 

...do  . 
.  Small. 

...do  . 

...do. 

Large. 


.  Drift. 

.  .do 

..  .do 

.do 

-do 

.do 

.do 

do. 

do 

.     .do. 

...do 

...do 

..    do 

. .  .do 

.    do 

.  .do 

do 

.      do. 

.  Shaft. 

.  Drift. 

.do 

..  .do. 

.do. 


.-  0.26 

.    0.29 

0.35. 

0.70 

.  0.31 

IntarconnacM.. 

do. 

.  0.26 .. 

Interconnectod. 

do 

do 

do 

.  0.32 

.  0.78 

.  0.91 

.  0.49 

.  Interconnected. 
.  0.47... 

.  1.46 

.  Interconnected. 

do 

.  0.43 

.  Interconnected.. 


Large. 
Small. 
...do.. 

Large. 

Small. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
.  .do  . 

Large. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


Drift 
.  .do 

Drift! 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

.do 
Slope 
Drift. 

.    do. 


.  Small. 
.  Large. 
.  ..do. 
...do.. 
..    do.. 

Small. 

Large. . 
...do., 
.do. 
..  do.- 
.  do.. 
...do.. 

Small.. 
...do... 
..-do.. 
...do... 


...do. 
.  do. 
do. 
.  .do. 
...do. 
.do. 
Shaft. 
Drift. 
..  do.. 
...do. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


.  0.29 

.  0.37 

.  Interconnectiofl 

.  State,  by  letter  > 

.  0.31 

.  0.56 

.  0.27 

.  0.51 

.  State,  by  letUr  I 

do 

.  1.72 

..  Safety  lamp  and 
methane  detector. 

.  044 

.  0.29 '.'..'. 

.  0.34 

.  0.38 

.  0.34 ;;...■; 

.  Ignition 

.  0.33 

.  State,  by  letter ' 

.  0.34 

.  Interconnection 

do 

.  0.32 

.  Ignition 

.  0.31 

.  0.27 

.  0.49 


Of  table. 


Air  analysis 
(methane) 
2  previous 
inspections 


No.  1 


No.  2 


.  Small..  Slope..  State,  by  letter  < 

.  Large..  Drift do 

do...  Slope..  058 "(s)  (;)' 

...do  ..  Drift  ..  1.05 a21         0  09 

— do  .  .    do...  State,  by  letter • 

.  Slope..  Slope do '. 

do         .do  .   do I.I.     .!!!!!" 

— do.,      .do do 

— do  do do. 

do  do         .  .do 

do         .do  .do I. ..[["[.[ 

do  do.       do 

.  Large  .  Drift    .        .do 

.  Small..  Slope. do 

do do.   do 

do do do 

do do do 

.  Large  .  Drift do '...'.'. 

..Small..  Slope do... 

....do do...  6.83 ...'.'. .'66 66 

.  Large..  Drift.   .  I  34 .08  00 

. .  do  do.  .  State,  by  letter  I... 


Date  of  gassy 
classificatian 


July  15, 1966... 
Sept.  9, 1966... 
Nov.  3, 1966.  . 
Nov.  28,  1966. 
Nov.  30, 1966. 
May  23, 1967.. 
Sept.  26,  1967. 
Sept.  27.  1967. 
Do         .  . 
Oct  6,  1967    . 
May  29.  1968.. 
Sept  12,  196S. 
Nov.  4.  1968. 
Apr.  1.  1957... 
Nov.  8.  1968 
May  21,  1964 
May  26,  1966.. 
Dec.  22.  1966.. 
June  26.  1967.. 
July  26.  1967... 
Mar.  29.  1968. . 
Mays.  1968... 


State 


Type  of 
Size  of    open-      Reason  for  gassy 
m.ne       ing         c.assification 


Air  analysis 
(methane) 
2  previous 
inspections 


No.  1 


.  Pennsylvania 

..do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


..do.. 
..do. 

-do., 
-do.. 

-do- 


.  Large 

...do. 

.do. 

.do- 

do- 

.do. 


do 

do 

West  Virginia, 
do 

Ohio 

-    -do 

do....    . 

do 

do 

do 

-.do 


Small 
...do- 
.. ..do- 
Large - 
Small 
---do. 
..do 
Large 
--.do.. 
...do.- 
Small- 
do. 
Large. 
.  -do. 
-do. 
do 


Shaft. 

.  Drift. 

...do. 

-do. 
.  Shaft. 
.  Drift. 
.  Slope. 
...do. 
....do. 
...do.. 
.  Slope. 

-do 
-    -do- 
.  Drift. 
...do 
....do. 
.      do 
.  Shaft. 
.  Slope. 
.  Drift. 
.     -do. 
.  Slope - 


.  State,  by  letter  >  . 

..  0.40 

.  0.39 

.  0.32 ;; 

.  Interconnected 
.  Slate— by  letter'. 

.  0.66 

.  Interconnected... 

do 

.  Slate,  by  letter  '.. 

- do 

do 

-  Interconnected 

.  State,  by  letter'-. 

-do 

1.76 

.  0.26 

.   0.50 

-  0.29.... 

.  State,  by  letter'-.. 

-  0.42... 

-  0.30.-.. 


DISTRICT  B 


0.06 
.20 
.00 
.22 
.13 
.00 
(♦) 
.00 
.00 
.04 
.00 
.00 
.10 
.00  - 
.05  . 
.19 
(») 
.00 
.00 
.00 

.g 

.00  . 


0.05 
.06 
.05 
.05 
.07 

(4) 

'.66 

.00 
.00 
.00 
.04 


.00 

(») 

.00 
.00 
.00 

(=) 

.08 


Feb.  23. 1967.. 
Feb.  13,  1%7-. 
Mar.  15. 1967. 
Mays.  1%7-.. 
May  11.  1967.. 
Aug.  22.  1967.. 
Sept  25.  1%7 
Sept.  28.  1967. 
Oct  24. 1967... 

Do... 
Nov.  8,  1967. 
Nov.  21,  1967  . 
Nov.  28.  1967 
Nov.  29,  1967. 
Dec.  4.  1%7.  - 
Dec.  6,  1967- . 
Jaa  18.  1968... 
Feb.  13.  1968.. 
Apr.  22.  1968.. 
July  29.  1968--. 
Sept  16.1968.. 
Nov.  7,  1968. 


OhiO- 
do. 

-do. 
-  do- 
.  do. 
...do. 

.  do. 

-  do. 
do. 

-do. 
..do. 

do. 
.  do.. 

do-. 

do. 
-do. 

-  do-, 
do-. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


.  Small. 

.    do  . 

.  Large. 

...do. 
Small. 

.--do. 
Large. 
Small. 

.  -do. 
Large. 

-do.. 

..do. 

-do. 

.do. 
Small- 
Large. 

..  do- 

...do.. 


..do. 

Small. 

Large, 
--do.. 


Drift 
.  do 
.  do- 
..  do. 

-  do- 

-  do. 
.  do. 
...do 

do. 

-.-do.. 
Shaft - 
Drift- 

-.  do. 

.do.. 

..-do-. 

...do.. 
Shaft. 
Drift.  - 

..  do  . 

..-do. 

.    do- 

.    do. 


.   Interconnected  - 

do    

.  0.61 

-  0.29 

-  Interconnected-. 

do 

-  0.92 

.  0.26 : 

.  Interconnected.. 
.  0.92 

-  0.51... 

0.48 

0.89 

-  0.70 

-  Interconnected.. 

-  0.97 

.  0.52 

-  0.30 

.  0.26 

.  0.26 , 

0.25 

0.33 


DIS  TRICT  C 


0.24 
.10 
.05 
.00 
.00 
.14 
.00 
.07 
.00 
.00 
.07 
.00 

.00 
(0 
.10 
.12 
.00 
.15 

.05 
.02 
.00 
.15 
.00 


0.00 
.16 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.05 
.00 
.05 
.00 
.00 


.05 

.00 

.\? 
.05 
.00 
.00 

.'^ 
.05 
.00 
.21 
.00 
.17 
.14 
.00 
.22 


Mayl,  1967... 
May  24.  1967.. 
May  25.  1967  . 
June  26,  1967 
Aug.  23,  1%7.. 
Aug.  31,  1967.. 
Sept  28.  1967. 
Oct  9.  1967... 
Oct.  11.  1967... 

Do 

Nov.  9.  1967.  . 
Dec.  21,  1967.. 
Jan  22.  1968... 
Feb.  15.1968.. 
Mar.  19,  1968.. 
May  1,1968... 
May  6.  1968... 
May  15.  1968.. 
May  22, 1968... 
June  18, 1968. 
July  9,  1968.... 
July  15, 1968... 
July  30, 1968... 
Sept3, 1968-.- 
Sept  ll,l96S-. 
Dec.  13  1968... 
Sept  11,1968.- 


Virginia  . 
do.. 

do-. 

do-. 

do.. 

-do-. 

do-- 


do-. 

do... 

do... 

.    -do-., 
do... 

do... 

...do... 
...do.-, 
-..-do... 
--  -do... 
.-.-do... 
-do... 
-do... 
.-..do... 
----do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
....do... 


.  Small. 
-  Large.. 
.  Small.. 
...do... 
...do..- 

.  .do... 
.  Large.. 

...do--- 
...-do-  - 
-.  do- 
.  Small., 
.-..do... 
....do... 
.  Large., 
.-..do-  - 
.-..do... 
...do.. 
.  Small.. 
....do... 
....do... 
...do.  . 
.  Large.. 
.  Small... 
.  Large... 
.  Small... 

Large.. - 
.  Small... 


.  Drift, 
..-do... 
...do., 
.-do-, 
.--do., 
-.-do- 
...do  . 
...do.  . 
...do. 
.-.do. 
..do.  . 
-do.  . 
..do... 
-.do.-- 
..do... 
Shaft.. 
Drift. . . 
--do-., 
-do., 
-do.-, 
.-do... 
-.do-., 
--do-., 
-do--- 
-.do... 
..do... 
-.do... 


0.44 

0.27.. 

0.56 

0.36.. 

0.29 

1.49. 

0.44 

0.40  -. 

2.09. , 

1.26.- 

0.47 

0.26 

0.53 

0.51 

0.75 

State 

0.30 

0.25 

Interconnection. 

0.47 

0.30 

0.30 

0.25 

0.33 

0.26 

Interconnection.. 
0.51 


(•) 

.66' 
.08 


.06 
(=) 


(«) 

0.00 
.00 
.03 

n 

.19 
.05 
(') 

.13 
.00 
.05 
.01 
.22 
.00 
.14 
(') 
.00 
.07 
.01 
.fO 
.06 


0.00 
.15 
.00 
.00 
.14 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.09 
.10 
.00 
.19 
.00 
.07 
.00 
(-) 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.05 
.00 
.05 
.12 
.00 
.00 
.03 


No.  2 


0.00  0.00 

.15  .11 

.03  .. 

(«)  0) 

"".'66 00 


(>) 


.00 

(<) 

.07 
.06 


.04 
(') 


(0 

6.66 

.00 

(•■) 
(•) 

.07 
.00 

(•) 
.15 
.00 
.05 
.00 
.05 
.00 
.10 

(-) 
.00 
.03 
.15 
.00 
.00 


0.07 
.07 
.03 
.16 
.04 
.15 
.10 
.00 
.05 
.00 
.00 
.15 
.00 
.23 
.00 
(••) 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.06 
.11 
.14 
.22 
.00 
.00 
.03 
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TABLE  L-  203(0  ORDERS,  GASSY  CLASSIFICATION,  ISSUED  FROM  1964  THROUGH  1968  BY  DATE,  STATE,  REASON.  AND  AIR  ANALYSIS  FOR  THE  1  PREVIOUS  INSPECT lOKS-Coiittnoed 

DISTRICT  D 


Dale  of  gassy 
classification 


SUte 


Type  of 
Size  a(    open-      Reason  lor  gassy 
mine       ing         classification 


Air  analysis 
(raotliaae) 
2  previous 
inspections 


No.  1 


No.  2 


July  13, 1965 Kentucky large..  Drift...  State,  by  letter... 

July  7,  1965 do do.  .  Slope..  0.47 

July  4  1966       ..        .do Small..  Shaft. .  0.53 

July  6,  1966 do do do...  0.39 

June  13, 1967 do Urge..  Slope..  0.53 

June 21,  1967 do do do...  0.36 

Sept  12, 1967 do do...  Drift.  .  0.32 

Nov.  12, 1968 do do...  Shalt..  0.29 

Do    do do...  Slope..  0.41 

Nov.  14,  1968 do do..-  Drift...  0.30 


0.14 

.00 
.00 

.10 

.03 

0 

.08 


1.05 
.00 
.03 
(') 
(') 
.05 
.03 
.16 
.09 


Dale  of  gassy 
classilication 


State 


Type  of 
Size  of    open-      Reason  for  gassy 
mine       ing         classification 


Air  analysis 
(methane) 

7  previous 
inspections 


No.  1 


No.  2 


Dec.  10, 1968 Kentucliy Large..  Drift..  0.26 

July  23, 1965 llinois do  ..Shaft   .  SUte,  by  letter. 

Sept.  15.1965 do do do do 

Sept  14.1966 do  Small..  Slope do 

Do do do...  Shaft do 

Aug.  18, 1967 do Urge..  Drift  ..  0.45 

Oct  22,19i8 do.  do...  Shaft..  State, by  letter. 

Nov  8,  1968 do do do  ..  0.28 

Junel9'7 Olilahoma do...  Slope..  State,  by  letter. 

Oct  1967 do do...  Shaft. do 


au 


a  13 


.05 


.07 


.09 


DISTRICT  E 


Nov.  19,  1964...  Utah 

Dk.  23, 1964 Colorado. 

Mar.  18,1965 do... 


Urge.-  Slope.-  By  letter.  State ' 0.07         0.00 

do-  Drift..-  0.63 00  .01 

....  do do.  0.31 00  .01 


1966 

Apr.  19. 1967. 

1968 


None -. 

New  Mexico Urge. 

None 


None. 


Drift-..  0J4 a.00        0.01 

None 


■  Form  203(f)  orders  were  not  issued  when  mines  were  classed  gassy  by  State  department 
of  mines. 
:  No  prior  Inspection. 


'<  No  samples. 

<  Data  not  available. 

■  None. 


Most  of  these  gas  ignitions  in  nongassy 
mines  have  been  caused  by  smoking, 
open  flames,  and  small  nonpermissible 
electric  equipment.  The  bill  prohibits 
smoking  and  open  flames,  and  requires 
that  the  small  electric  equipment  be 
made  ignitionproof. 

However,  since  ignitions  have  also  oc- 
curred from  larger  nonpermissible  equip- 
ment, and  large  permissible  equipment 
in  nonpermissible  condition,  the  bill  also 
requires  that  this  larger  equipment  be 
made  ignitionproof.  The  committee  be- 
lieved this  requirement  to  be  necessary 
for  a  very  simple  reason.  Where  there  is 
methane,  any  spark — whether  it  be  from 
a  machine,  cigarette  lighter,  or  small  or 
large  piece  of  electric  equipment,  can 
cause  an  ignition.  In  fact,  as  we  have 
learned,  five  methane  ignitions  in  non- 
gassy mines  have  been  caused  by  sparks 
emanating  from  large  pieces  of  equip- 
ment. 

A  methane  ignition  was  recently 
caused  in  a  nongassy  drift  mine  by  a 
large  piece  of  equipment  which,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  reports,  was  in  nonpermis- 
sible condition  at  the  time  of  the  igni- 
tion. Five  men  were  burned  and  hos- 
pitalized. In  that  case,  fortunately,  none 
were  killed. 

THX  BLUE  BLAZE  CASK 

In  the  most  serious  of  these  55  meth- 
ane ignitions  in  nongassy  mines  since 
1952,  11  miners  were  killed  in  Herrin, 
HI. — Blue  Blaze  Coal  Co.  These  miners 
were  working  in  a  mine  which  the  law 
said  was  nongassy.  Yet,  a  spark,  ema- 
nating from  a  large  shuttle  car,  found 
methane  gas  which  was  not  supposed  to 
be  there,  and  exploded  the  methane  gas. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  reports  that  the 
shuttle  car  was  in  nonpermissible  con- 
dition at  the  time  of  the  ignition. 

The  mine  involved  had  not  been  clas- 
sified gassy  by  the  State  of  Dlinois.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report,  "methane  was 
never  detected  in  the  mine  with  a  per- 
missible flame  safety  lamp,  except  for 
the  one  time  that  the  mine  manager 
thought  he  might  have  found  a  very 
small  amount  in  a  roof  cavity."  Air  sam- 
ples collected  during  State  inspections 
of  the  mine  showed  a  maximum  methane 
content  of  0.08  percent  which,  under 


current  law,  is  well  below  the  nongassy 
classification  limit  of  0.25  percent. 

A  shuttle  car  was  being  repaired.  It 
had  been  manufactured  originally  to 
meet  the  Bureau's  standards.  During  the 
course  of  repair,  however,  the  control 
panel  was  open. 

OmClAL  INVESTIGATION  REPORT 

The  Biu-eau  of  Mines  investigators,  in 
reconstructing  the  facts  after  the  dis- 
aster, believe  that  during  the  course  of 
repair,  the  repairman  energized  the 
power  to  the  shuttle  car  for  test  piu-- 
poses.  Since  the  control  panel  was  open, 
sparks  were  permitted  to  emanate.  Ac- 
cording to  the  final  report  of  the  investi- 
gation, "Federal  inspectors  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  disaster  was  caused  by 
the  ignition  of  methane  in  the  air  cur- 
rent. The  gas  was  ignited  by  an  arc 
or  spark  from  the  open  control  panel 
while  repairs  were  being  made  on  the 
shuttle  car."  Had  the  control  panel  been 
properly  sealed  when  the  machine  start- 
ed to  operate,  and  imder  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  standards  it  must  be, 
the  ignition  would  not  have  occurred. 
The  final  report  of  this  explosion  fol- 
lows: 

Pinal  Report  of  Major  Mine-Extension  Dis- 
aster, Mine  No.  2,  Blue  Blaze  Coal  Com- 
PANT,  Herrin.  Williamson  Countt,  Illi- 
nois, January  10,  1962 
(By  P.  J.  Smith,  District  Super\'lsor;  J.  R. 
Summary,  Federal  Coal-Mlne  Inspector; 
C.  M.  Dovldas,  Federal  Coal-Mlne  Inspec- 
tor; S.  J.  Douglas,  Federal  Coal-Mlne  In- 
spector, Electrical) 

introduction 
A  gas  and  dust  explosion  occurred  in  Mine 
No.  2  of  the  Blue  Blaze  Coal  Company,  2 
miles  northwest  of  Herrin,  Illinois,  about 
6:30  p.m.,  Wednesday,  January  10,  1962,  and 
caused  the  death  of  11  men.  These  eleven 
were  the  only  persons  In  the  mine  and  all 
died  from  suffocation,  burns  and/or  forces. 
The  names  of  the  victims,  their  ages,  mari- 
tal status,  occupations,  and  the  number  of 
dependents  are  listed  in  Appendix  "A"  of  this 
report. 

Bureau  of  Mines  investigators  believe  the 
explosion  originated  in  room  2  off  3  north 
entry  at  the  neck  of  the  second  north  cross- 
cut when  an  explosive  mixture  of  methane- 
air  was  ignited  by  an  electric  arc  or  spark 
from  a  piece  of  electrical  equipment.  The 
explosion  was  propagated  by  methane  and 
coal  dust. 


Forces  of  the  explosion  radiated  from  room 
2  off  the  3  north  entry  and  spread  west  and 
north,  south  and  west  towards  the  main 
shaft,  and  west  and  south  into  the  holed- 
through  abandoned  sealed  north  working 
section  at  room  1  off  the  1  north  entry.  All 
of  the  forces  converged  at  the  bottom  of  the 
main  shaft,  traveled  up  the  shaft  and  dis- 
persed upon  reaching  the  surface. 

GENERAL    INFORMATION 

Mine  No.  2  Is  located  2  miles  northwest  of 
Herrin,  Williamson  County,  Illinois.  Coal  w.is 
transported  from  the  mine  in  autotrucks. 

The  operating  officials  of  the  company  were 
as  follows:  Claud  Gentry,  Owner,  Route  2, 
Carterville,  Illinois;  Virgil  E,  Woodburn,  Mine 
Manager  and  Day  Shift  Leader,  Cambria,  Illi- 
nois: Rays  Woodis,  Night  Shift  Leader,  Her- 
rin, Illinois. 

On  January  10,  1962,  a  total  of  30  men 
was  employed;  6  on  the  surface  and  24 
underground  on  two  coal-producing  shifts. 
The  average  daily  production  was  reported 
to  be  280  tons  of  coal.  The  mine  is  opened 
by  a  concrete- lined  shaft  168  feet  deep  and 
a  16-lnch  cased  pilot  hole  which  was  pri- 
marily used  as  a  refuse  hole  for  the  blasted 
strata  for  the  enlargement  of  the  air  shaft. 
The  workings  are  In  the  Illinois  No.  6  coal 
bed,  which  averages  106  Inches  in  the  pres- 
ent mining  area  and  dips  very  slightly  to  the 
north  and  east. 

In  1956  a  7-  by  10-foot  concrete-lined  slope 
was  driven  near  the  present  side  of  the 
cased  pilot  hole  for  the  proposed  6-foot  cir- 
cular air  shaft.  The  slope  was  driven,  to  a 
depth  of  210  feet  and  collapsed  unexpectedly, 
due  to  caving  ground  and  an  Inrush  of  what 
Is  locally  referred  to  as  quicksand.  Plans  for 
opening  the  mine  were  suspended  until 
April  23,  1959,  when  groiind  was  broken  for 
the  present  hoisting  shaft.  The  hoist  or 
main  shaft  was  completed  November  24, 
1960;  however,  the  further  development  of 
the  mine  was  temporarily  halted,  until  the 
surface  structures  were  erected.  Coal  on  one 
shift  was  first  produced  July  30,  1961,  and 
continued  to  be  produced  Intermittently  un- 
til the  day  of  the  explosion.  A  full  crew  on 
the  second  shift  started  to  produce  coal  mine 
working  shifts  prior  to  the  disaster. 

The  partly  completed  air  shaft,  located  520 
feet  east  of  the  main  shaft,  was  started  No- 
vember 7,  1961.  The  6- foot  circular  steel- 
lined  air  shaft  had  been  driven  periodically 
to  a  depth  of  70  feet  below  the  surface  soil 
and  to  within  74  feet  of  the  ooal  bed  at  the 
time  of  the  explosion. 

The  Immediate  roof  is  a  medium-firm  gray 
shale  which  is  about  12  inches  in  thlcknees, 
overlaid  by  12  feet  ml  hard  shale.  9  t«  6  feet 
of  limeetoue,  and  by  40  Xeet  ol  sandstone, 
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suc^essiTely,  Tbi  >  Immediate  roof  disinte- 
grates after  It  i*  exposed  to  the  mine  at- 
mosphere, and  toi  protect  it  from  weatberlng 
approximately  1^  to  IS  Inches  of  top  coal 
Is  left.  The  floorj  Is  a  smooth  soft  Are  clay 
that  also  disintegrates  when  exposed  to  the 
mine  atmosphere^ 

The  analysis  df  a  coal  sample  from  the 
Illinois  No.  6  c(^l  seam  obtained  from  a 
coal  company  looted  In  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity Is  as  follows:  Moisture,  7.3  percent: 
volatile  matter,  ^4.8  percent:  fixed  carbon, 
31.0  percent:  ashl  7.0  percent. 

Numerous  testi  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
at  Mines  have  snown  that  coal  dust  having 
a  volatile  ratio  o^  0.12  is  explosive  and  that 
the  exploslbllity  {increases  with  an  increase 
in  the  volatile  ittlo.  The  volatile  ratio  of 
coal  in  this  mlnfe  as  determined  from  the 
aforementioned  i.nalysis  is  0.40,  indicating 
that  the  dust  is  explosive. 

A  Federal  inspection  had  not  been  made 
of  this  mine  prto^  to  the  disaster.  A  Bureau 
of  Mines  roof-boK  representative  visited  the 
mine  and  Issued  4  roof-bolt  plan  on  July  31, 
1961,  but  the  mipe  was  idle  on  several  oc- 
casions when  a  federal  Inspector  visited  it 
or  contacted  sonie  of  the  employees  to  de- 
termine if  the  mine  were  in  operation.  The 
mine  did  not  coine  under  the  provisions  of 
Title  II  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 
until  Jahliary  1942,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
leas  tbad  15  men  were  employed  underground 
until  that  time.     1 

MIMING  MXTHOOS,  CONOmONS,  AND 
EQTnPMENT 

Mining  Method^:  The  mine  was  being  de- 
veloped by  a  pan^l.  room-and  pillar  method 
and  pillars  were  not  extracted.  Main  entries 
were  driven  in  seis  of  seven,  16  feet  wide  on 
50-foot  centers.  jRoom-panel  entries  were 
being  driven  16  ftet  wide  on  50-foot  centers 
in  sets  of  2  and  8  at  various  Intervals.  The 
first  room  crossci^ts  were  used  as  shuttle-car 
roadways  and  wefe  referred  to  as  entries  by 
the  management.)  Rooms  were  driven  18  to 
22  feet  wide  on  |50-foot  centers  to  various 
depths,  and  crosscuts  were  generally  18  feet 
wide  and  60  feet  ipart. 

The  mine  is  aurrounded  by  worked-out 
mines  and  provisions  had  been  made  in  the 
projected  development  to  allow  200  feet  of 
coal  for  a  barrier  pillar  between  the  mine 
and  abondoned  pfopertles. 

Bolts  were  use<i  exclusively  for  roof  sup- 
port throughout  tjbe  mine,  and  with  one  ex- 
ception, were  beint  Installed  according  to  the 
recommendations  i  of  the  Bureau's  roof -con- 
trol representative. 

A  loading-mactiine  unit  was  operated  on 
each  of  the  two  coal-producing  shifts. 

Blautlng:  All  cokl  in  the  mine  was  under- 
cut by  a  rubber-tnounted  cutting  machine 
and  was  broken  qown  on  shift  by  means  of 
compressed  air.  Explosives  were  not  used 
underground. 

Ventilation  and  Mine  Gases:  Ventilation 
was  induced  by  a  !4-inch,  electrically  driven, 
centrifugal  fan  cperated  blowing  and  cir- 
culating approximately  7,500  cubic  feet  of  air 
a  minute.  The  far  was  operated  continuous- 
ly and  was  Installed  on  the  surface,  offset  a 
few  feet  from  this  main  shaft  and  was  at- 
tended constantly.  Room-panel  and  tempw- 
rary  stoppings  we  'e  normally  constructed  of 
lumber  covered  ;nth  wood  fiber;  however, 
brattice  cloth  was  used  occasionally  for  tem- 
porary stoppings  until  replaced  by  lumber. 
No  doors  were  used  in  the  mine;  however, 
two  double  thickress  brattice  cloth  curtains 
were  suspended  f  om  a  wooden  frame  near 
the  shaft  bottom.  [Permanent  stoppings  were 
built  of  concrete  lilocks. 

The  air  was  directed  into  the  mine  through 
a  22 'a -inch  metal  air  duct  which  extended 
from  the  fan  dawn  the  hoist  shaft  and 
through  a  circulaf  hole  In  the  poured  con- 
crete lining  of  th^  shaft.  The  air  duct  was 
constructed  of  a  jseries  of  empty  55-gallon 
capacity  oil  druma  that  were  Joined  by  weld- 
ing after  the  endp  were  removed  from  the 
barrels. 


A  split  system  of  ventilation  was  used  In 
this  mine.  A  small  split  of  air  ventilated  the 
temporarily  idle  main  west  section  and  a 
larger  split  was  ventilating  the  active  work- 
ing area  which  included  the  1.  2  and  3  north 
room-panel  entries  and  the  main  east  entries. 
The  air  entering  the  mine  through  the  cased 
pilot  hole  of  the  air  shaft  combined  with 
the  air  returning  from  the  north  entries  and 
returned  out  the  main  east  haulage  and 
parallel  entries  and  up  the  hoist  shaft.  No 
air  readings  were  recorded  in  the  mine  ex- 
aminer's book. 

The  mine  was  not  classified  gassy  by  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals. 
Preshlft  examinations  were  made  of  the  en- 
tire mine  for  gsts  and  other  hazards  by  the 
mine  manager  and  night  shift  leader  for 
their  respective  shifts.  On-shift  examina- 
tions were  made  by  the  mine  manager  for 
gas  and  other  hazards  during  the  day  shift; 
however,  an  on-shift  examination  apparently 
was  made  only  for  other  hazards  on  the 
night  of  the  explosion,  since  a  flame  safety 
lamp  was  not  found  in  the  mine  during  the 
Investigation.  The  mine  manager  did  state 
that  he  thought  he  detected  gas  In  a  roof 
cavity  about  three  months  prior  to  the  day 
of  the  disaster;  however,  it  was  not  noted 
in  the  record  t>ook.  The  analysis  of  air 
samples  collected  tturlng  State  inspections  of 
the  mine  showed  a  maximum  methane  con- 
tent of  0.08  percent.  There  were  no  known 
oil  or  gas  wells  penetrating  the  coal  bed  in 
the  area  being  worked. 

Dust:  The  mine  in  general  was  dry,  but 
water  was  present  on  the  floor  in  the  main 
esist  entries  Inby  the  north  working  section 
and  in  6  and  7  east  air  course  entries  outby 
the  north  working  section.  The  entire  north 
working  section  was  dry  and  dusty.  Loose 
coal  and  coal-dust  accumulations  were  pres- 
ent along  the  main  east  haulage  road,  at 
the  hopper  near  the  main  shaft  and  through- 
out the  north  working  section.  Rock  dust 
was  applied  daily  by  hand  and  the  main 
entries  had  been  rock-dusted  by  machine. 

During  the  investigation.  20  mine-dust 
samples  were  collected  in  the  main  east  and 
north  entries  and  all  of  them  contained  less 
than  65  percent  incombustible  (see  Table 
2) .  A  sample  for  coke  was  collected  in  room 
2  off  3  north  entry  at  the  second  north  cross- 
cut where  the  explosion  was  believed  to  have 
originated  and  at  the  Junction  of  main  east 
track  entry  and  2  north.  The  mine-dust  sam- 
ples collected  were  not  representative  of 
mine  conditions  prior  to  the  explosion,  as 
coal  dust  thrown  into  suspension  and  de- 
posited on  the  rock-dusted  surfaces  increased 
the  combustible  content. 

Transportation:  Eight-ton  Jeffrey  trolley 
locomotives  were  used  to  haul  the  8-ton.  all- 
steel,  drop-bottom-tjrpe  coal  cars  from  the 
north  working  section  to  the  coal  hopper  lo- 
cated south  of  the  main  shaft.  The  coal  was 
then  loaded  into  a  5-ton  skip  and  hoisted  to 
the  surface  where  it  was  prepared  for  domes- 
tic trade  and  for  resale  to  another  coal 
company. 

Electricity:  Power  was  purchased  at  4.160 
volts,  three  phase,  and  was  transformed  to 
440,  220,  and  110  volts  for  use  on  the  surface 
and  underground,  with  the  exception  of  the 
surface  motor  generator,  which  operated  at 
4,160  volts  on  the  primary  side.  Alternating 
current  equipment  underground  consisted  of 
a  coal  conveyor  at  the  shaft  bottom,  and  two 
water  pumps,  all  440-volt  type.  Direct-cur- 
rent power  was  generated  at  250  volts  by  a 
400  kilowatt  conversion  unit  located  in  the 
hoist  house.  Direct  current  was  transmitted 
into  the  mine  by  two  plastic  pipe-enclosures 
1,000,000  circular  mil  copper  cables  installed 
in  an  8-lnch  cased  borehole.  Power  was 
transmitted  along  the  motor  roads  and  face 
region  by  320,000  circular  mil  (6,0)  trolley 
wire  and  750,000  circular  mil  feeder  lines, 
all  well  installed  on  insulators. 

Pace  equipment  consisted  of  a  Joy  IIBU 
loader,  Joy  lOSC  shuttle  car,  Joy  lORU  cut- 
ting machine,  Joy  CD41  coal  drill,  and  a 
Jeffrey    56    RDR    roof-bolting    maclilne,  all 


operated  from  the  direct-current  system. 
Pace  equipment  was  permissible  with  the 
exception  of  the  roof-bolting  machine,  which 
lacked  only  an  approval  plate.  Pace  equip- 
ment was  fairly  new  and  maintained  in 
a  permissible  condition.  The  lOSC  shuttle 
car  contactor  enclosure  cover  had  been  re- 
moved by  the  second  shift  which  exposed  a 
considerable  array  of  electrical  arcing  de- 
vices, and  repair  work  was  in  progress  at  the 
time  of  the  explosion.  Upon  Inspection  it  was 
discovered  that  a  main  contact  on  one  of  the 
tram  reversing  contactors  would  not  close, 
therefore,  the  shuttle  car  could  have  only 
trammed  towards  the  face  on  one  motor 
at  high  speed  and  tramming  would  have  been 
possible  at  low  speed  in  the  same  direction. 
The  lOSC  shuttle  car  is  a  four-wheel  drive 
type  with  tram  motor  mounted  on  each  side 
and  each  tram  motor  driving  the  two  wheels 
on  its  respective  side.  Jockeying  the  shuttle 
car  near  the  loader  with  the  described  fault 
would  have  been  difficult  as  the  car  would 
have  Jumped  on  forward  tram  and  probably 
frequently  outed  the  overloaded  relay.  The 
regular  mechanic  was  not  working  on  the 
night  of  the  explosion  and  repair  work  on 
the  shuttle  car  was  being  done  by  members 
of  the  face  crew,  who  apparently  were 
not  experienced  in  such  work.  This  fact  was 
self-evident  when  It  was  "discovered  that 
they  had  started  to  diassemble  the  wrong 
contactor.  Under  such  conditions  it  was  cus- 
tomary at  this  mine  to  try  the  equipment 
with  the  power  on,  with  one  person  ob- 
serving the  contractors.  The  removal  of  the 
enclosure  cover  would  provide  several  gas 
Ignition  sources  which  could  have  and  prob- 
ably did  provide  the  primary  ignition,  as 
there  was  evidence  that  gas  had  burned  in 
the  enclosure. 

Pace  equipment  controller  positions  were 
checked  after  the  ignition  and  all  equipment 
was  in  an  "off"  position,  except  the  coal  drill 
which  was  apparently  drilling  at  the  time. 
Trailing  cables  were  not  provided  with  short- 
circuit  protection  at  the  nip  ends,  except  the 
loader  which  had  a  300-ampere  fuse  type  nip. 
Temporary  splices  in  trailing  cables  ranged 
in  number  from  none  to  eight;  all  were 
fairly  well  made  with  the  exception  of  one 
splice  in  the  shuttle  car  cable  which  was 
bare.  Trailing  cables  were  listed  as  fire  re- 
sistant, with  the  exception  of  some  75  feet  of 
cable  on  the  roof-bolting  machine. 

Illumination  and  Smoking:  Permissible 
electric  cap  lamps  were  used  for  portable  Il- 
lumination underground,  and  fixed  electric 
lights  were  Installed  at  the  underground 
shop,  at  the  hopper  and  at  frequent  inter- 
vals along  the  haulage  roads.  Smoking  was 
prohibited  underground;  however,  smokers' 
articles  were  listed  among  the  f>ersonal  ef- 
fects of  one  of  the  explosion  victims.  A 
damaged  and  corroded  cigarette  lighter  was 
also  found  on  the  main  east  haulage  road 
near  the  coal  hopper  but  apparently  it  had 
been  discarded  sometime  before  the  explo- 
sion. 

Mine  Rescue:  A  mine  rescue  team  was 
not  maintained  at  the  mine  and  none  of 
the  mine  personnel  had  been  trained  in  mine 
rescue  work  in  recent  years.  The  nearest 
State-maintained  mine  rescue  station  and 
mine  rescue  teams  were  at  Benton.  Illinois, 
about  17  miles  from  the  mine.  Other  State- 
maintained  teams  were  from  20  to  178  miles 
away  and  were  available.  Each  rescue  station 
is  equipped  with  the  necessary  gas-dete^tlon 
devices.  McCaa  2-hour  self-contained  oxygen 
breathing  apparatus.  Chemox  %-hour  oxy- 
gen-generating breathing  apparatus,  and  all- 
service  gas  masks.  A  box  containing  6  self 
rescuers  was  kept  underground  in  thp  shop 
near  the  shaft  bottom.  Tlie  underground  em- 
ployees were  not  searched  for  smokers'  ar- 
ticles before  entering  the  mine. 

Two  travelways,  one  of  which  was  in  In- 
take air,  were  provided  from  the  working  sec- 
tion to  the  main  shaft  bottom;  however,  the 
mam  shaft  was  the  only  way  out  of  the 
mine  to  the  surface.  A  check-In  and  check- 
out system  was  in  effect,  and  the  men  used 


assigned  numbered  electric  cap  lamps  as  a 
means  of  Identification  while  underground. 
Several  fire  extinguishers  and  rock  dust 
were  available  on  the  surface  and  under- 
ground for  flre-flghtlng  purposes.  Water  fur- 
nished by  the  city  of  Herrln  was  also  avail- 
able on  the  surface  for  flre-flghtlng  purposes. 

STORY  or  EXPLOSION  AND  RECOVERY  OPERATIONS 

Participating  Organizations:  These  include 
the  Blue  Blaze  Coal  Company,  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  and  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

The  following  Illinois  State  mine  rescue 
teams  assisted  with  the  recovery  operations: 
Benton  No.  1  and  No.  2,  DuQuoln  and 
Eldorado. 

Activities  of  Bureau  of  Mines  Personnel: 
A  representative  of  Mine  Safety  Appliances 
Company,  Benton,  Illinois,  notified  J.  R.  Sum- 
mary, Federal  coal-mine  inspector,  Benton, 
Illinois,  of  the  explosion  about  8:25  p.m., 
Wednesday,  January  10,  1962.  Mr.  Summary 
immediately  notified  P.  J.  Smith,  District 
Health  and  Safety  Supervisor,  DIstrct  E, 
who  with  Harry  Schrecengost,  Technical 
Assistant,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington, 
D.C.,  was  on  a  special  assignment  In  Benton, 
Illinois,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence.  Mr. 
Smith  then  relayed  the  information  to  other 
Bureau  of  Mines  personnel.  P.  J.  Smith.  Harry 
Schrecengost  and  J.  R.  Summary  left  Benton, 
Illinois,  at  about  8:45  p.m.,  and  arrived  at 
the  mine  about  9:20  p.m.  Federal  Inspectors 
B.  J.  Dona,  M.  R.  Messersmlth,  C.  M.  Dovldas, 
S.  J.  Douglas,  J.  A.  McCune,  J.  P.  Sheridan 
and  Louis  Lorenzo  arrived  at  various  times 
between  10:30  pm.,  January  10  and  2:15 
a.m.,  January  11.  James  Westfield,  Assistant 
Director— Health  and  Safety,  and  R.  W.  Whtt- 
taker.  Federal  coal-mine  Inspector,  arrived 
about  2:30  pjn.,  January  11.  Federal  inspec- 
tOTS  H.  E.  Basinger.  Brank  Beck.  J.  R.  Laird 
and  J.  A.  Mower,  stationed  at  MadlsonviUe, 
Kentucky,  arrived  Sunday  afternoon,  Janu- 
ary 13,  and  assisted  In  restoring  ventilation 
In  the  mine  to  permit  an  investigation  of  the 
disaster  the  following  day. 

The  bodies  of  the  11  victims  were  recovered 
at  various  times  during  the  night  of  Jan- 
uary 11  by  rescue  teams  using  oxygen-breath- 
ing apparatus,  and  by  12:40  a.m.,  January  12, 
all  bodies  were  removed  from  the  mine. 

Mining  Conditions  Immediately  Prior  to 
the  Explosion:  The  weather  on  January  10, 
1962.  from  7:00  a.m.,  until  noon  consisted  of 
scattered  clouds  and  from  1:00  p.m.  to  4:00 
p.m.,  It  was  clear.  Tlie  temperature  at  Her- 
rln, lUlnods,  airport  during  this  period  ranged 
from  4  degrees  below  zero  at  6:00  ajn.,  to  6 
degrees  above  zero. 

Records  of  barometric  pressure  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  1962,  are  as  follows; 

BAROMETER  READINGS,  JAN.  10,  1969 
|Th«  accepted  standard  barometer  reading  at  the  mine  is  29.80] 


Time 

Barometric 
pressure 

Time 

Barometric 
pressure 

1:00  a.m 

2:00  a.m 

3:00  a.m 

30.15 
30.17 
30.19 
30.20 
30.20 
30.20 
30.20 
30.20 
30.25 
30.30 
30.30 
30.30 

1:00  p.m 

2K)0p.m 

3:00  p.m 

4fl0  p.m 

5:00  p.m 

6:00  p.m 

6:30  p.m 

7:00  p.m 

8:00  p.m 

9:00  p.m 

lOflOp.m 

11:00  p.m 

Midnight 

30.30 
30.30 
30.30 

4fl0a.m 

30.30 

5:00  a.m 

30.30 

6:00  a.m 

30.30 

7fl0a.m 

8HX)a.m 

9:00  a.m 

30.30 
30.30 

10:00  a.m 

ll«)a.m 

Noon . 

30.30 
30.30 
30.30 
30,30 

'  Time  of  enplosion. 

At  noon  on  January  9,  30  Vi  hours  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  explosion,  the  recorded  baro- 
metric pressure  was  30.00  and  it  continued 
on  a  gradual  rise  until  a  high  of  30.30  was 
recorded  at  10:00  a.m.,  January  10,  1962,  after 
which  It  leveled  off  and  remained  steady  until 
midnight.  TTie  atmospheric  pressure  was  not 
a  contributing  factor  in  the  explosion.  The 


mine  was  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the 
explosion  and  had  been  on  an  8:00  a.m.,  and 
4:00  pm.,  operation  since  Monday,  January 
8,  1962.  The  fan  was  operating  and  the  mine 
examiners  did  not  record  any  unusual  con- 
ditions in  the  mine. 

Evidence  of  Activities  and  Story  of  Explo- 
sion: At  the  beginning  of  the  4:00  p.m.,  to 
midnight  shift  on  January  10,  eleven  men 
entered  the  mine  and  all  the  men  except  the 
eager  and  two  motormen  walked  to  the 
working  section.  The  underground  employees 
reached  the  working  section  presumably 
without  mishap,  and  all  the  coal-producing 
workmen  had  been  in  face  of  regions  approxi- 
mately 2'/2  hours  when  the  explosion  oc- 
curred. Conditions  found  after  the  explosion 
indicated  that  coal  was  being  produced  as 
usual.  The  mine  examiner's  record  book  at 
the  mine  showed  a  preshlft  examination  of 
the  entire  mine  had  been  made  for  the  on- 
coming shift.  Methane  was  not  reported  and 
the  air  was  traveling  in  its  normal  course 
and  quantity. 

Normal  operating  procedure  at  this  mine 
required  all  the  day  shift  crew  to  be  on  the 
surface,  except  the  mine  manager,  before  the 
afternoon  crew  was  permitted  underground. 
The  hoisting  engineer  on  the  afternoon  shift 
stated  that  on  January  10,  1962,  at  about  3:30 
p.m.,  after  all  the  crew  was  lowered,  normal 
operation  of  the  mine  followed. 

A  trip  of  coal  was  being  hoisted  out  of  the 
mine  and  at  approximately  6:25  p.m.,  the 
skip  was  lowered  to  the  bottom  and  was 
stopped  for  about  a  minute  when  he  heard  a 
whirring  and  hissing  sound  similar  to  a 
short-circuit  in  high  voltage  power  cable,  fol- 
lowed by  a  terrific  vibrating  sound.  The  gen- 
erator set  was  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
hoist  controls  and,  being  concerned  about 
the  high  voltage  power,  he  pulled  the  power 
cut-off  switch  on  the  generator,  stopping  the 
set.  Upon  turning  around  he  observed  the 
hoisting  cables  vibrating,  followed  by  a  Jet 
black  column  of  smoke  or  dust  pouring  out 
of  the  shaft  accompanied  by  a  deafening 
whirring  and  vibrating  sound.  After  waiting 
a  few  minutes  he  walked  outside  and  around 
the  corner  of  the  hoist  house  and  discon- 
nected the  440-volt  power  to  the  mine.  He 
walked  back  Into  the  building  housing  the 
hoist,  bath  room,  supplies  and  air  compres- 
sor. The  Alrdox  compressor  was  still  in  oper- 
ation, and  he  then  tried  to  call  under- 
ground by  telephone  but  could  not  get  an 
answer.  Realizing  then  that  an  explosion 
had  occurred,  he  shouted  from  the  hoist 
room  door  to  the  topman  who  was  in  the 
mine  office  to  call  the  owner  of  the  mine  and 
tell  him  there  had  been  an  explosion  In  the 
mine.  The  owner-operator  returned  to  the 
mine  immediately  and  assisted  In  the  recov- 
ery operations. 

During  the  development  of  the  main  east 
entries  toward  the  proposed  air  shaft,  a  set 
of  north  entries  was  driven  to  a  depth  of 
about  312  feet,  with  5  rooms  driven  off  to  the 
west  approximately  165  feet  in  depth  and  4 
rooms  driven  off  to  the  east  to  a  depth  of 
about  87  feet.  This  was  to  provide  storage 
room  for  rock  and  refuse  that  was  dropped 
down  the  16-lnch  pilot  hole  when  sinking 
the  6-foot  diameter  air  shaft.  The  panel  was 
abandoned  because  of  the  distance  and  time 
it  took  to  haul  refuse  from  the  shaft  to  un- 
load in  the  panel,  and  because  the  panel 
would  have  to  be  ventilated  and  Inspected  it 
was  closed  January  7.  1962,  by  concrete-block 
stoppings.  To  facilitate  the  sinking  of  the 
air  shaft  and  to  offset  the  operating  cost,  the 
1,  2  and  3  north  room- panel  entries  off  7 
main  east  were  driven  to  increase  produc- 
tion and  to  provide  a  closer  area  for  storing 
the  refuse  from  the  shaft  sinking  operation. 
All  coal  was  mined  with  conventional  mo- 
bile electric  equipment,  and  the  coal  drill 
was  the  only  piece  of  face  equipment  In  op- 
eration when  the  explosion  occurred.  The 
roof-bolting  machine  was  parked  in  No.  2 
room  off  the  1  north  while  the  face  of  the 
place  was  being  broken  down  by  compressed 


air  by   the  shooter  and   the  roof-bolt  drill 
operator  who  occasionally  helj)ed  the  shoot- 
er. The  explosion  forced  the  drill  boom  of 
the  roof -bolting  machine  about  8  Inches  into 
the  partly  broken  down  fall  of  coal,  and  the 
shooting  shear  strip  was  p>erf orated  In  the 
shooting  shell  found  in  the  bottom  hole  on 
the  left  side  of  the  face.  The  bodies  of  the 
shooter  and  roof-bolt  operator  were  found 
alongside  of  the  roof-bolting  machine.  The 
mining  mswihlne  was  parked  about  25  feet 
from  the  undercut  face  of  No.  2  room  off  3 
north   and   had   many   new   bits  set   in   the 
cutter    chain     The    idle    loading    machine 
waiting  for  the  shuttle  car  under  the  boom 
of  the  loader  to  be  repaired  was  in  the  sec- 
ond   crosscut    north    off    No.    2    room    off    3 
north.   The  coal-drlU  operator   was   drilling 
the    first    hole    in    the    last    crosscut    being 
driven    east   off   3    north,    and    the    loading 
machine    used    to    load    rock   and    material 
from   the  air  shaft  sinking  operations   was 
parked  on  3   north  entry  between  4  and  5 
main   east   entries.   All   the  controls  of   the 
face  equipment  were  In   the  "off"  position, 
except  the  coal-drlUlng  machine.  The  8  bod- 
ies of  the  victims  in  the  1,  2.  and  3  north 
working  section  were  found  near  their  work- 
ing   places,   except    the   shift   leader   whose 
body  was  found  on  2  north  entry  about  25 
feet   from   the   end   of   the   track   and   near 
the  nipping  station.  One  of  the  mining  ma- 
chine men  was   found  near  the  spare  rock 
and  material   loading  machine,  one  motor- 
man  was  found  near  the  ea»t  end  of  the 
coal  hopi)er  at  the  hoisting  shaft,  the  other 
motorman  was  in  an  empty  coal  car  next  to 
the  motor  on  the  3  east  haulage  road  about 
80  feet  from  the  coal  hopper,  and  the  bot- 
tom man  or  eager  was  found  near  his  sta- 
tion  at   the   skip   hopper   loading   conveyor 
on  the  south  side  of  the  hoisting  shaft.  The 
victims    died    from    one    of    the    following 
causes:    Burns,   Inhaling  hot  gases,   lack  of 
oxygen,  or  violence. 

The  day  shift  mine  manager  and  shift 
leader  stated  that  on  January  10,  he  knew 
that  No.  1  room  off  1  north  was  near  the 
closed  abandoned  north  workings.  He  In- 
structed the  afternoon  shift  leader  not  to 
cut  the  face  but  did  not  take  further  action 
to  assure  that  his  oral  instruction  was  fol- 
lowed. Sometime  after  the  4:00  p.m.,  shift 
started  to  work  the  closed  abandoned  north 
workings  were  pjenetrated  by  an  opening  of 
about  90  square  feet  by  cutting  and  break- 
ing down  the  coal  in  No.  1  room  off  1  north 
permitting  methane  to  enter  Into  the  air 
current  ventilating  the  1,  2,  and  3  north 
working  section.  The  gas  then  was  appar- 
ently ignited  by  an  electric  arc  or  spark 
while  repairs  were  being  made  in  the  con- 
trol panel  of  the  shuttle  car.  The  cover  was 
removed  from  the  control  box,  the  repair- 
man's tools  were  nearby,  and  there  was 
evidence  of  burning  in  the  control  compart- 
ment. The  shuttle  car  was  positioned  be- 
hind the  loading  machine  In  the  second 
crosscut  left  in  room  2  off  3  north  and  ex- 
tended part  way  into  the  intersection. 

From  the  virritten  report  made  in  the  mine 
examiner's  record  book,  dated  January  10. 
1962.  a  greshlft  examination  of  the  mine 
was  madfi  for  the  day  and  afternoon  shifts 
and  Indicated  the  mine  to  be  in  safe  con- 
dition. Testimony  of  day  shift  workmen  was 
to  the  effect  that  tests  for  methane  were 
frequently  made  on  shift  by  the  mine  man- 
ager. The  day  shift  mine  manager  stated  he 
banded  a  flame  safety  lamp  to  the  afternoon 
foreman,  but  no  lamp  was  found  under- 
ground. 

The  explosion  destroyed  all  the  stoppings 
underground.  Only  minor  damage  was  done 
to  the  trolley.  p>ower  feeder  wires,  telephone 
lines  and  the  3  locomotives  near  the  hoist- 
ing shaft.  The  face  equipment  app>eared  to  be 
in  good  condition,  except  for  the  burnt 
seats  on  the  shuttle  car  and  a  seared  tire  on 
the  mining  machine.  The  major  damage  was 
done  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  shaft 
bottom,  shaft,  and  to  the  coal  skip  whlcb 
was  at  the  shaft  bott<»n. 
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The  exploaion  resulted  In  the  loes  of  pro- 
duction from  t&e  entire  mine.  The  closure 
Order  on  the  entire  mine  Issued  January  11, 
1962.  remains  In  •Sect. 

Recovery  Ojteratlons:  Claud  Oentry, 
owner,  after  Informing  Ray  McCluskey.  dis- 
trict  State  mlna  inspector,  of  the  explosion 
proceeded  to  tHe  mine.  Immediately  after 
arriving  at  the  i|iine.  Gentry  and  McCltiskey 
viewed  the  dant|ige  and  discussed  what  was 
to  be  done  to  get  underground  as  quickly  as 
possible.  While  calls  were  being  made  for 
State  mine  resdue  teams  and  other  emer- 
gency units,  wotk  on  installing  a  temporary 
auxiliary  fan  ofMratlng  exhausting  at  the 
16-lnch  pilot  hcte  at  the  proposed  air  shaft 
was  started  to  Establish  temporary  ventila- 
tion undergroumd,  because  the  metal  tubing 
from  the  main  fan  installed  in  the  hoisting 
shaft  was  destroyed  by  the  explosion.  Con- 
siderable delay  i^as  encountered  In  hoisting 
and  removing  tbe  coal  skip  from  the  dam- 
aged shaft  and  arranging  for  other  temporary 
hoisting  eqxilpment.  A  truck-mounted  winch 
was  obtained  and  a  small  cage  with  enclosed 
sides  that  could  accommodate  two  men  was 
fastened  to  the  winch  rope  and  swung  into 
the  shaft.  The  tjan  at  the  air  shaft  was  ex- 
hausting about:  2.500  cubic  feet  of  air  a 
minute,  and  to  Increase  the  ventilation  an- 
other auxiliary  fan  operating  exhausting  was 
siet  in  parallel,  increasing  the  quantity  of  air 
to  aboors.SOO  c\|blc  feet  a  minute.  Numerous 
dllRculUes  were  encountered  In  getting  on 
and  off  the  2-m(an  cage  at  the  surface  and 
shaft  bottom.  At  approximately  11:46  p.m., 
the  lowering  of  Rescue  team  members  wear- 
ing oxygen-breaching  apparatus  began,  and 
about  4:00  am..  January  11.  all  bodies  were 
accounted  for.  There  were  no  survivors.  In 
the  meantime,  ab  auxiliary  blower  fan  with 
18-lncb  tubing  was  obtained  and  the  tubing 
was  extended  do^  to  the  shaft  bottom  land- 
ing to  ventilate  ithe  immediate  area  around 
the  bottom.  Thjs  fan  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing about  4.0^)0  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute. 

At  about  11:1#  p.m..  January  11.  the  first 
body  was  brou^t  to  the  surface  and  by 
12:40  a.m..  January  12,  all  bodies  were 
hoisted  out  of  the  mine.  On  January  13,  to 
facilitate  the  transportation  of  men  and  ma- 
terial Into  the  n|ine.  a  triple  deck  construc- 
tion cage  that  tiad  been  used  when  sinking 
the  shaft  was  put  into  operation,  utilizing 
the  main  hoist.  On  January  14.  a  voluntary 
crew  of  13  men  bearing  gas  masks,  when  the 
occasion  require^,  constructed  seml-pwrma- 
nent  stoppings  s<>  that  the  small  quantity  of 
air  available  woi41d  clear  the  mine  enough  to 
conduct  an  invedtlgatlon. 

XKVBSTIGATIOW     OF     CATTSK     OT     EXPLOSION 

Investigation  [Committee:  The  under- 
ground investigaiion  of  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
plosion was  begun  on  January  15,  1962. 
Members  of  the]  official  investigation  com- 
mittee were: 

Illinois  Departpient  of  Mines  and  Minerals: 
WllU&m  J.  Orlan^l.  Director;  Harold  V.  Rich- 
mond, Inspector  At  Large. 

niirwis  Mining  Board:  H.  E.  Mauck.  Mem- 
ber. 

Blue  Blaze  C 
Operator  and 

United  Mine 
Morris,  Special 
12. 

United  States 
Westfleld,  Assla 
Safety;  P.  J.  Sm 


1/  Company:  Claud  Gentry, 
ler. 

'orkers   of  America:   Floyd 
jpresentative.  District  No. 


Bureau  of  Mines:  James 
It  Director.  Health  and 
jth.  District  E.  Supervisor. 

Other  represedtatlves  of  the  afore-men- 
tioned organizations  participated  in  different 
phases  of  the  underground  investigation  of 
the  disaster.  Bureau  of  Mines  representatives 
included:  Messrsl  B.  J.  Dona,  M.  R.  Messer- 
smlth.  J.  A.  McCiine,  J.  P.  Sheridan  and  Louis 
Lorenzo.  ' 

William  J.  Orlindl.  Director  of  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  con- 
ducted an  ofBclal  hearing  on  the  Investiga- 
tion of  the  expl^jsion  by  Interrogating  the 
owner-operator,  4ay  shift  mine  manager  and 
employees  of  tha  company  at  the  Mines  Res- 


cue Station,  Benton,  Illinois,  January  18, 
1963.  The  purpose  of  the  hearing  was  to  hear 
and  record  all  testimony  relevant  to  condi- 
tions and  practices  in  the  mine  prior  to  and 
on  January  10,  and  to  detrnmine  tberefrom, 
if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  explosion.  Some 
of  the  information  thus  obtained  Is  included 
in  tills  report.  Representatives  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Minerals.  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  the  mine  owner-<^>erator  partici- 
pated in  the  questioning  of  witnesses. 

Methane  as  a  Factor  in  the  Explosion :  The 
mine  was  not  classed  gassy  by  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals.  Report- 
edly, methane  was  never  detected  In  the  mine 
with  a  permissible  flame  safety  lamp,  except 
for  the  one  time  that  the  mine  manager 
thought  he  might  have  found  a  very  small 
amount  in  a  roof  cavity.  This  trace  of  meth- 
ane, was  detected  In  one  of  the  east  entries 
Just  after  breaking  away  from  the  shaft  bot- 
tom about  150  feet.  The  analyses  of  air  sam- 
ples collected  during  State  Inspections  of  the 
day  shift  mine  manager  and  employees  was 
that  gas  had  not  been  detected  during  recov- 
ery operations.  The  analyses  of  9  air  samples 
collected  at  various  locations  underground 
after  recovery  operations  had  been  completed 
and  during  the  Investigation  showed  the 
maximum  amount  of  methane  to  be  0.40 
percent.  The  maximum  quantity  of  air  the 
fan  was  producing  was  estimated  to  be  ap- 
proximately 7,500  cubic  feet  a  minute.  No 
written  record  of  air  measurements  taken 
underground  was  available  at  the  mine. 

Fragile,  globular  coke  droplets  adhering  to 
the  roof  and  ribs,  indicative  of  burning  gas, 
were  found  on  the  south  rib  of  the  second 
crosscut  from  the  face  of  No.  2  room  off  3 
north,  the  west  rib  of  3  north  entry  between 
the  last  open  crosscut  and  the  crosscut  being 
driven  between  2  and  3  north  entries,  the 
north  rib  of  the  last  open  crosscut  between 
2  and  3  north  entries  and  the  east  rib  of  the 
last  open  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  rooms 
west  of  the  closed  abandoned  north  workings. 
Soot  streamers  were  found  about  100  feet 
east  of  the  main  hoisting  shaft,  in  the  aban- 
doned north  entries,  1,  2  and  3  north  working 
section  and  to  within  about  200  feet  of  the 
faces  of  the  main  east  entries. 

Obviously,  methane  that  was  released  by 
cutting  into  the  closed  abandoned  north 
workings  entered  the  ventilating  current  and 
was  ignited  by  an  electrical  arc  or  spark 
while  repairs  were  being  made  In  the  shuttle 
car  control  panel  in  No.  2  room  off  the  3 
north. 

Flame:  Evidence  of  heat  and  flame,  in  the 
form  of  coke,  soot  or  partly  burned  paper, 
canvas  and  wood,  was  observed  in  the  north 
working  section,  in  the  abandoned  north  en- 
try panel,  in  the  main  east  entries  about 
100  feet  inby  and  about  350  feet  outby  the 
north  working  section.  (See  Appendix  B). 

A  total  of  22  mine-dust  samples,  including 
two  lor  coke  only,  was  collected  after  the 
explosion,  starting  at  a  line  across  the  7  east 
entries  about  100  feet  inby  the  shaft  bottom 
and  continuing  along  the  east  entries  at 
various  intervals  and  into  the  main  north 
working  section  to  within  about  100  feet  of 
the  north  entry  working  faces.  (See  Tables 
2  and  3  and  Appendix  B).  The  presence  of 
coke  in  the  mine-dust  samples  Is  one  of  the 
criteria  by  which  extent  of  the  flame  was 
fixed,  even  though  It  Is  possible  that  such 
coke  In  the  main  east  entries  may  have  been 
blown  there.  All  of  the  samples  collected 
contained  coke  ranging  in  quantities  from 
small  to  very  large,  and  the  two  samples  col- 
lected specifically  for  coke  contained  large 
and  very  large  amounts.  Coke  was  plastered 
on  the  roof  and  ribs  at  and  near  the  inter- 
section of  the  3  east  and  2  north  haulage 
roads.  Extremely  heavy  coke  was  evident  in 
the  3  north  entry  inby  the  last  open  crosscut 
to  within  50  feet  of  the  face  and  in  the  last 
open  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  north 
entries.  A  small  amount  of  coke  was  observed 
on  the  east  rib  in  the  last  open  crosscut  be- 
tween rooms  2  and  3  which  were  driven  west 
off  the  abandoned  closed  north  entries. 


Forces:  Difficulty  was  not  experienced  in 
discerning  the  direction  of  forces.  Coking  and 
evidence  of  slow  burning  gas  were  on  the 
roof,  rtbs  and  equipment  at  and  near  the 
intersection  of  room  2  and  the  blind  cross- 
cut in  room  2  being  driven  towards  room  3. 
The  emanation  of  forces  was  from  this  area 
outward  and  extended  throughout  the  entire 
mine  converged  at  the  main  shaft  bottom, 
continued  up  the  shaft  and  upon  reaching 
the  surface  dispersed  Into  the  atmosphere 
The  only  evidence  underground  of  extreme 
violence  was  observed  at  and  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  main  shaft.  All  of  the  stoppings 
were  blown  out.  The  stoppings  in  the  north 
entries  were  driven  in  a  westerly  direction 
and  with  the  exception  of  one,  all  concrete- 
block  stoppings  were  blown  in  a  southerly 
direction. 

Probable  Point  of  Origin:  The  consensus 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  investigators  is  that 
the  explosion  originated  at  the  last  crosscut 
turned  north  off  No.  2  room  off  3  north 
where  the  shuttle  car  was  being  repaired. 

Factors  Preventing  Spread  of  Explosion: 
The  explosion  spread  throughout  the  mine 
and  out  the  shaft,  dissipating  into  the 
atmosphere. 

Simunary  of  Evidence :  Conditions  observed 
In  the  mine  during  recovery  operations  and 
the  investigation  following  the  disaster,  to- 
gether with  Information  obtained  from  com- 
pany officials.  State  mine  lnsi>ector,  workmen, 
and  mine  records,  provided  evidence  as  to 
the  cause  and  the  point  of  origin  of  the 
explosion.  The  evidence  from  which  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Federal  Investigators  are 
drawn  Is  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Records  of  the  preshlft  examinations 
of  the  mine  indicated  no  unusual  conditions 

2.  The  Illinois  No.  6  coal  bed  In  the  area 
Is  "gassy."  All  abandoned  mines  surrounding 
this  mine  were  classified  gassy. 

3.  The  roof  bolter  was  apparently  assisting 
the  shooter  prepare  coal  in  room  2  off  1  north 
since  this  was  common  practice.  The  shear- 
ing strip  In  the  Alrdox  shell  indicated  that 
the  shell  was  discharged  prior  to  the  ex- 
plosion. 

4.  TTie  roof  bolt  machine  was  apparently 
parked  In  the  1  north  entry  at  room  2  and 
the  forces  of  the  explosion  rammed  It  Into 
the  loose  coal  at  the  face  of  room  2.  The 
chuck  of  the  roof  bolt  drill  was  Imbedded 
about  8  inches  into  the  partially  blasted 
coal  face.  The  shooter  and  roof  bolter  were 
the  only  persons  working  in  the  rooms  o£f 
the  1  north  entry. 

5.  The  coal  drill  was  the  only  piece  of  elec- 
trical face  equipment  in  operation  at  the 
time  of  the  explosion  and  had  drilled  a  top 
hole  about  4  feet  in  depth  In  the  right  cor- 
ner of  room  4  off  the  3  north  entry. 

6.  The  mining  machine  was  not  in  opera- 
tion. It  had  been  pulled  back  about  25  feet 
from  the  recently  cut  face  of  room  2  off  3 
north  and  apparently  the  op>erator  and  his 
helper  had  Just  changed  bits  and  were  wait- 
ing to  undercut  the  crosscut  after  the  coal 
was  loaded  out. 

7.  The  loading  machine  operator  had  load- 
ed about  2  shuttle  cars  of  coal  out  of  the 
crosscut  In  room  2  and  repositioned  his  load- 
ing machine  and  loaded  about  500  pounds 
of  coal  into  the  shuttle  car  when  he  stopped 
loading  to  assist  in  repairing  the  disabled 
car. 

8.  The  shuttle  car  was  being  repaired.  The 
control  panel  cover  had  been  removed,  ex- 
posing contractors  which  readily  would  pro- 
vide a  source  of  Ignition  with  the  trailing 
cable  connected  to  the  source  of  power. 

9.  The  workmen  trying  to  repair  the  shuttle 
car  apparently  deenerglzed  the  power  before 
work  was  done  on  the  machine.  The  shift 
leader  found  near  the  nipping  station  may 
have  energized  the  jKJwer  to  the  shuttle  car 
for  test  purposes,  which  In  turn  may  have 
created  the  arc  or  spark  within  the  open 
control  panel. 

10.  On-shlft  examinations  for  gas  were 
apparently  not  always  made,  since  a  flame 


safety  lamp  was  not  found  In  the  slightly 
damaged  north  working  section  after  the  ex- 
plosion. 

11.  Methane  probably  entered  the  ventilat- 
ing current  from  the  abandoned  closed  north 
panel  which  was  holed-through  shortly  after 
the  start  of  the  4:00  p.m.,  shift  and  was  car- 
ried by  the  ventilating  current  to  where  re- 
pairs were  being  made  on  the  shuttle  car. 

12.  Boreholes  were  not  drilled  in  advance 
of  the  face  when  No.  1  room  off  the  1  north 
entry  was  being  driven  by  the  second  shift 
crew  within  50  feet  of  the  abandoned  north 
panel. 

13.  All  forces  emanated  from  room  2  off 
the  3  north  entry. 

14.  Pace  equipment  was  fairly  new,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  roof-bolting  ma- 
chine which  lacked  only  an  approval  plate, 
all  the  equipment  was  In  permissible  con- 
dition. 

15.  The  coal  Is  highly  volatile,  and  the 
mine  surfaces  were  dry,  except  at  a  few 
locations. 

16.  Coal  dust  in  the  immediate  area  en- 
tered Into  the  explosion,  which  then  picked 
up  all  the  fuel  necessary  for  propagation 
from  the  accumulations  of  coal  throughout 
the   north  working  section. 

17.  Smokers'  articles  were  listed  among  the 
personal  effects  found  on  one  of  the  victims 
of  the  explosion  and  an  old  discarded  ciga- 
rette lighter  found  near  the  coal  hopper  In- 
dicated that  smoking  was  practiced  to  some 
extent  underground.  Management  did  not 
have  a  searching  program  to  assure  that 
smokers'  articles  were  not  carried  into  the 
mine. 

18.  Fragile,  globular  particles  of  coke  that 
would  be  indicative  of  slow  burning  gas  were 
found  adhering  to  the  roof  and  rlbe  In  No.  2 
room  off  3  north  entry.  In  the  3  north  entry, 
in  the  last  open  crosscut  between  Nos.  2 
and  3  north  entries,  and  in  the  last  open 
crosscut  between  rooms  2  and  3  driven  west 
in  the  abandoned  north  panel. 

19.  Plastered  coke  was  observed  on  the 
roof  and  ribs  at  and  near  the  Intersection 
of  the  3  east  and  2  north  haulage  roads.  Soot 
streamers  were  observed  100  feet  inby  the 
main  shaft,  In  the  abandoned  north  panel. 
In  the  entire  north  working  section  and  to 
within  200  feet  of  the  faces  of  the  main  east 
entries. 

Cause  of  Explosion:  The  Federal  Inspec- 
tors are  of  the  opinion  that  the  disaster  was 
caused  by  the  ignition  of  methane  In  the 
air  current  In  room  2  off  3  north  entry  at 
the  entrance  to  the  second  north  crosscut. 
Methane  apparently  entered  the  ventilating 
current  from  the  abandoned  north  panel 
that  had  been  penetrated.  The  gas  was  Ig- 
nited by  an  arc  or  spark  from  the  open 
control  panel  while  repairs  were  being  made 
on  the  shuttle  car.  Coal  dust  In  the  Imme- 
diate area  entered  into  the  explosion,  which 
then  picked  up  all  the  fuel  necessary  for 
propagation  from  the  accumulations  of  coal 
throughout  the  north  working  section. 


KKCOMMXNDATIONB 

1.  Officials  whose  regular  duOe*  require 
them  to  inspect  working  places  should  haye 
In  their  possession,  and  should  use,  when 
underground,  a  suitable  permissible  device 
capable  of  detecting  methane  and  oxygen 
deficiency. 

2.  In  all  underground  face  workings  In  a 
gassy  mine  where  electrically  driven  equip- 
ment Is  operated,  examinations  for  methane 
should  be  made  with  a  permlfislble  flame 
safety  lamp  by  a  person  trained  in  the  use 
of  such  lamp  before  such  equipment  is  taken 
Into  or  operated  In  face  regions,  and  fre- 
quent examinations  for  methane  should  be 
made  during  the  operation  of  the  equip- 
ment. 

3.  Whenever  any  working  place  in  an  un- 
derground mine  approaches  within  50  feet 
of  abandoned  workings  in  such  mine,  as 
shown  by  surveys  made  and  certified  by  a 
competent  engineer  or  surveyor,  which  can- 
not be  inspected  and  which  may  contain 
dangerous  accumulations  of  water  or  gas  a 
borehole  or  boreholes  should  be  drilled  to  a 
distance  of  at  least  20  feet  In  advance  of 
the  working  face  of  such  working  place.  Such 
boreholes  should  be  drilled  sufficiently  close 
to  each  other  to  Insure  that  the  advancing 
face  will  not  accidentally  hole  through  into 
such  workings.  Boreholes  should  also  be 
drilled  not  more  than  eight  feet  apart  in  the 
rib  of  such  working  place  to  a  distance  of  at 
least  20  feet  and  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees.  Such  rib  hole*  should  be  drilled  In 
one  or  both  ribs  of  such  working  place  as 
may  be  necessary  for  adequate  protection  of 
persons  working  In  such  place. 

4.  Coal  dust  and  loose  coal  should  not  be 
permitted  to  accumulate  in  dangerous  quan- 
tities in  active  underground  workings  of  a 
mine. 

5.  Where  rock  dust  Is  applied.  It  should  be 
distributed  by  such  methods  to  Insure  ap- 
plication to  the  top,  floor,  and  sides  of  all 
open  places  and  maintained  in  such  quan- 
tity that  the  incombustible  content  of  the 
combined  coal  dust,  rock  dust  and  other  dust 
will  not  be  less  than  65  percent  plus  1  per- 
cent for  each  0.1  percent  methane  in  the 
ventilating  current. 

6.  The  effectiveness  of  rock-dust  applica- 
tions should  be  determined  as  necessary. 

7.  The  quantity  of  air  reaching  the  last 
open  crosscut  in  any  pair  or  set  of  entries 
should  not  be  less  than  6,000  cubic  feet  a 
minute. 

8.  At  least  once  each  week,  a  properly  cer- 
tified or  competent  person  should  measure 
the  volume  of  air  entering  the  main  intakes 
and  leaving  the  main  returns,  the  volume 
passing  through  the  last  open  crosscut  in 
each  active  entry,  and  the  volume  at  the 
Intake  and  return  of  each  split.  A  record  of 
such  measurements  should  be  kept  In  a  book 
on  the  surface,  and  the  record  should  be 
open  for  inspection  by  interested  persons. 


9.  Tests  for  methane  with  a  permissible 
flame  safety  lamp,  a  permissible  methane 
detector,  or  by  chemical  analysis  should  be 
made  at  least  once  a  week  by  the  mine  man- 
ager or  other  properly  certified  person  desig- 
nated by  him  In  the  return  of  each  split 
where  It  enters  In  the  main  return,  at  seals 
and  In  the  main  return.  A  record  ot  these 
examinations  and  tests  should  be  kept  at  the 
mine. 

10.  Each  day,  the  mine  manager  and  each 
assistant  should  enter  plainly  and  sign  with 
Ink  of  Indelible  pencil  in  a  book  provided 
for  that  purjxwe  a  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  mine  or  portion  thereof  under  his  super- 
vision, which  rejxjrt  should  state  clearly  the 
location  and  nature  of  any  danger  observed 
by  them  or  reported  to  them  during  the  day. 
and  the  report  should  state  what  action,  if 
any,   was  taken  to  remedy  such  danger. 

11.  Permissible  Junction  or  distribution 
boxes  should  be  used  for  making  multiple- 
power  connections  in  working  places  where 
dangerous  quantities  of  methane  may  be 
present  or  may  enter  the  air  current. 

12.  Only  flame-resistant  trailing  cables 
should  be  used  underground. 

13.  Trailing  cables  should  be  provided  with 
short-circuit  protection. 

14.  TemfKJrary  splices  in  trailing  cables 
should  be  made  in  workmanlike  manner, 
mechanically   strong   and    well    Insulated. 

15.  A  program  should  be  established  to  In- 
sure that  trailing  cables  containing  as  many 
as  five  temporary  splices  will  be  removed 
from  the  equipment  and  service  until  such 
splices  have  been  vulcanized. 

16.  The  practice  of  smoking,  carrying 
matches,  lighters,  and  smoking  materials  un- 
derground should  be  prohibited,  and  man- 
agement should  Initiate  a  search  program  to 
assure  that  smoker's  articles  are  not  carried 
into  the  mine. 

17.  The  intentional  creation  of  any  arc, 
spyark.  or  open  flame  should  be  jH-ohlbtted, 
except  as  provided  In  Section  209(g)(6)  of 
the  Act. 

18.  Only  development  work  necessary  to 
connect  the  main  opening  with  the  air  shaft 
should  be  done  when  opening  a  new  mine 

19.  A  second  means  for  men  to  escape  from 
the  mine  in  an  emergency  should  be  provided 
before    the    mine    resumes    operation. 

20.  Mine  explosions,  mine  fires  and  fata! 
incidents  should  l>e  reported  Immediately 
and  by  the  quickest  available  means  to  the 
nearest  office  of  the  Federal  coal-mine  Inspec- 
tor or  other  representative  of  the  Health 
and  Safety  Activity,  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines. 
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ANALYSES  OF  AIR  SAMPLES.  MINE  NO.  2,  BLUE  BLAZE  COAL  CO. 
IDate  collected:  Jan.  13. 19621 


Percent  In  volume 


Location  in  mine 


Bottle 
No. 


Laboratory 
No. 


Carbon 
droiide 


Oiygen        Methane    Cirbon  monoiide 


SE  air-course  entry  due  north  ot  power  and  sand  borehole.  A3787 

4th  haulage  road  1  crosscut  west  of  hoisting  shatt A3788 

Return  upcast  shaft  from  small  fan A3799 

Return  upcast  shaft  from  large  fan A3800 

3  E  haulage  road  5  feet  east  of  power  and  sand  borehole.  A3858 
<  E  haulage  road  5  feet  east  ot  power  and  sand  borehole.  A3859 


14972 
14973 
14974 
14975 
14976 
14977 


0.16  20.50              0.37    0.033 

.78  19.83               .19    0.12 

.06  20.80  .10    Present  less  than  0.01. 

.10  20.73               .21  do 

.06  20.75               .09 do 

.10  20.75               .18    0.012 


Cubic  leet       Cubic  feet 

of  air  per      in  methaita 
Nitrogen  minute      in  24  hours 


78.94 - 

79.08 

79. 04     2. 000      2. 900 
78.96     3,000      9,100 

79.10 

78.96  


lOatecollected:  Jan.  16. 1962) 


Near  face  crosscut  north  off  No.  2  room  off  3  north  off  7  S239                     15079 

east  ,cnen 

Near  face  of  No.  4  room  west  off  abandoned  north  A625                      15080 

panels  off  7  east.  icjtn 

Last  open  crosscut  between  abandoned  north  panels  A626  ISO" 
off  7  east 


0.11  20.54  0.40    None... 

.04  20.76  .20 do.. 

.15  20.74  .11  do'.: 


78.95 
79.00 
79.00 
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ANALYSES  OF  DUST  SAMPLES,  MINE  NO.  t,  BLUE  BLAZE  COAL  CO. 

TABLE  2.-LAB.  NOS,  2K60-282S1 

pato  cellacM:  Jm.  II,  19621 


October  22,  1969 


S«np4«    SMipltil 
No.    d«(t  froai 


1   Am. 


S*mpt*    Sample  ai 
No.    dust  from 


A-1 
B-1 
C-1 
D-l 
A-2 
B-2 

B-3 

C-3 

D-3. 

E-3 


Floor. 
Band. 


do. 

.—do. 


Band. 


Nama 


John  Barkus 

Ralph  Brandon.. 
William  Oartnar. 
Willie  GuHet.... 
George  A.  mnlty 


Joseph  H.  Kimmel 
Melvin  d  Ramsay. 

i.  Virgil  Tanner 

9.  Ira  Williams 

la  Roy  Woodis 

11.  IraYaweN 


Location  ie  mtee 


Alcohol 
coka  tast 


As  recefved 

percent 

incombustible 


EXPLOSION  SAMPLES 

Track  entry  1  and  2  MrHiaast 
intersactioa. 


Very  large. 


30.4 


Sample    Sample  ol 
No.    dust  trom 


Location  in  mine 


Alcohol 
coke  test 


As  received 

percent 

ihcomtustible 


2    Area. 


EXPLOSION  SAMPLES— Continued 

.  No.  2  room  off  4  north,  50  feet        Larie. 
inby  room  neck. 


29.1 


ANALYSES  OF  OUST  SAMPLES,  MINE  NO.  2,  BLUE  BLA2E  COAL  CO. 

TABLE  3.-LAB  NOS.  28262-28281 

|Oatecollectcd:Jan.  16. 1962] 


Location  In  mine 


Alcohol 
coke  test 


As  received 
percent 

incombustible 


Samples  collected  on  main  north 
entries,  15  feet  inby  A  entry 
off  mam  east  at  50-fool 
intervals: 
Entry  not  developed 


Too  wet  to  sample 

Entry  not  devekiped... 


Very  large. 
Larie 


44.8 
42.5 


Entry  not  devetoped. 


Lwfe.. 
Smait.. 
do. 


3C7 
29.2 
42.5 


Large.. 

do. 

do. 

Small.. 


33.2 
35.4 
37.6 
36.4 


Sample    Sample  ol 
No.    dust  from 


Location  in  mine 


Alcohol 
coke  test 


As  received 

percent 

incombustible 


A-1 
B-1 
C-1 
D-l 
E-1 
F-1 
G-1 


A-2 
B-2 
C-2 
D-2 
E-2 
F-2 
G-2 


Band, 
do. 


Samples  collected  in  main  east 
entries,  100  feet  inby  main 
shaft  bottom: 


Small.. 

-.-.. Large.. 

Rib  and  floor Small. 

Band Urge.. 

do SmaM.. 

do do. 

do do. 


30.8 
48.4 
43.9 
50  3 
54.7 
38.8 
36.1 


Samples  collected  in  main  east 
entries,  325  feet  inby  mam 
Shalt  bottom  : 

Too  wet  to  sample 

do 


Band Urge 

do do 

do Very  large. 

do do.... 

— do Too  wet  to  sample 


39.9 
37.1 

41.1 
42  2 


APPI  NOIX  A.-VICTIMS  OF  EXPLOSION,  MINE  NO.  2,  BLUE  BLAZE  COAL  CO.,  JAN.  10.  1962 


Age    Occupation 


Total  years' 
Marital  Number  of  experience 

status  dependents  in  mines 


54  Shuttle-car  operator Married. 

50  Shooter do.. 

55  Loading-machine  operator do.. 

43  Cager do 

55  Driller do 

44  Roofbofter '  do-I 

42  CBttin(.machine  man do.. 

55  Motorman do. 

60 do do  ' 

47  Shift  leader I. """doll 

65  Cutting-machine  man do.. 


I 

30 

3 

17 

30 

15 

30 

20 

20 

30 

35 

3 

25 

1 

40 

This  may  be|  called  a  borderline  case. 
Since  the  particular  equipment  was  man- 
ufactured in  compliance  with  Bureau 
standards,  it  would  not  be  prohibited  by 
the  bill.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the 
machine  was  Hi  a  condition  of  noncom- 
pliance with  standards  at  the  time  of 
the  ignition.  It|is  also  not  arguable  that 
11  miners  died!  in  a  mine  when  a  spark 
ignited  gas  which  the  law  said  was  not 
supposed  to  be  (there. 

THKEE    OTHKB    ICNITIOMS 

In  addition  to  this  major  disaster 
caused  by  sparks  emitting  from  a  large 
piece  of  equipment  in  a  so-called  non- 
gassy  mine.  th«  Department  of  Interior 
reports  that  three  ignitions,  in  1944 — 
Ohio,  three  injiu-ies;  in  1945 — Virginia, 
two  injuries;  a4d  in  1952 — Pennsylvania, 
four  injuries — had  been  caused  by  cut- 
ting machines  which  did  not  meet  the 
departments  standards.  This  same  gen- 
eral type  of  equipment  is  still  in  use  in 
the  so-called  nongassy  mines  today,  but 
would  be  prohibited  by  the  bill. 

With  this  history,  one  should  reach 
no  other  conclusion  than  to  eliminate 
the  artificial  distinction  recognized  in  the 
1952  act. 


Two  arguments  have  been  advanced 
against  the  judgment  that  safety  re- 
quired an  elimination  of  the  nongassy 
classification.  One  argument  was  eco- 
nomic, the  other  was  practical. 

COST   TO    SItAU,    ttOTS    OPEBATORS 

The  proponents  of  retaining  this  un- 
safe distinction  contend  that  the  cost  of 
eliminating  the  distinction  to  the  aver- 
age small  mine  operator  would  be  ap- 
proximately $250,000  per  mine.  Estimates 
of  the  cost  for  all  of  the  Nation's  small 
mine  operators  have  ranged  from  $100 
to  $300  million. 

In  addition  to  these  astronomical  eco- 
nomic figures,  these  proponents  argue 
that  it  might  take  as  long  as  10  years, 
and  even  more,  for  the  necessary  equip- 
ment to  become  available. 

Both  the  cost  estimates  and  estimates 
of  equipment  availability  were  outra- 
geously high  because  of  basic  erroneous 
assumptions.  Both  of  these  estimates 
were  based  on  an  sissumption  that  the 
small  mine  operators,  in  order  to  comply, 
would  have  to  piu-chase  brandnew  elec- 
trical equipment. 

Before  I  explain,  however,  the  facts  as 
they  developed,  I  shoiUd  note  that  the 


latest  Department  of  Interior  estimates 
are  that  it  may  cost  the  Nation's  small 
mine  operators  approximately  $10,000 
per  mine,  and,  that  equipment  avail- 
ability is  a  relatively  small  problem.  Let 
me  explain. 

The  Etepartment  of  the  Interior,  many 
years  ago,  established  a  laboratory  in 
Pittsbiu-gh,  Pa.  One  of  the  fimctions  of 
this  laboratory  was  to  develop,  experi- 
ment with,  and  test  electrical  equipment 
to  Insure  that  It  was  Ignltlon-proof . 

THK  TESTING  Or  KQUIPMENT  IN  PITTSBUBCH 

Under  schedule  2(G)  of  the  depart- 
ment's regulations — the  regulations  gov- 
erning approval  of  electrical  equipment — 
the  department's  procedures  require, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  that  the 
equipment  to  be  approved  be  sent  tc  the 
Bureau's  Pittsbiu'gh  laboratory  for  test- 
ing. In  addition,  the  Bureau  requires 
specifications,  design  drawings,  descrip- 
tions, and  application  fees. 

Ordinarily,  imder  this  procediu-e,  a 
manufacturer  of  specialized  mining 
equipment  would  submit  a  prototype  to 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  After  rigorous  test- 
ing, which  may  take  up  to  3  years,  the 
equipment  may  be  approved. 

This  procedure  was  adopted  yearc  ago 
without  the  need  for  considering  the 
special  problem  it  might  create  for  the 
small  mine  operators.  It  is  clear,  and  I 
readily  admit,  that  if  this  Is  the  procedure 
which  must  be  followed,  the  extremely 
high  cost  estimates  and  time  estimates, 
although  perhaps  still  inflated,  are  close 
to  reality. 

Many  small  mine  operators,  using  tra- 
ditional American  ingenuity,  have  manu- 
factured homemade  mining  equipment. 
These  pieces  of  equipment  may  differ 
from  each  other  in  each  of  the  3,000 
small  mines.  There  obvioitsly  Is  no  pro- 
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totype  which  can  be  sent  to  Pittsbtirgh 
for  inspection.  Nor  could  any  small  mine 
operator  afford  the  expense  and  delay 
that  would  be  necessitated  by  such  a 
procedure. 

The  key  question,  therefore,  Is  how  do 
we  solve  this  problem  of  logistics?  The 
small  mine  operator  could  convert  his 
homemade  equipment  to  assure  its  safe 
operation  with  relatively  little  cost,  if 
the  department  could  bring  its  approval 
system  to  the  small  mine;  if.  so  to  speak, 
Pittsburgh  could  be  moved  to  Kentucky. 

FIELD    APPROVAL    STSTEM 

The  bill,  therefore,  should  provide,  as 
my  amendment  does,  the  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  adopt 
a  field  approval  system,  under  which  the 
equipment  used  by  small  mine  operators 
can  be  tested  at  the  mine  for  ignition 
prevention  and  other  safety  characteris- 
tics. This  relatively  simple  solution  will 
not  only  permit  the  conversion  of  equip- 
ment in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than 
originally  estimated,  but  at  a  clearly 
reduced  cost  to  the  small  mine  operator. 
Yet,  it  will  not  lower  the  safety  stand- 
ards; it  will  not  sacrifice  the  miners' 
safety  to  economic  considerations. 

As  far  as  the  economic  considerations 
are  concerned,  the  Department  of  In- 
terior has  conducted  a  nationwide  sur- 
vey for  the  other  body  of  10  small  non- 
gassy  mines  in  each  of  nine  States  in- 
cluding Kentucky,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Colorado,  and  Utah.  The  results 
of  this  siirvey  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  are  as  follows: 

Table  III 
U.S.  Depabtuent  of  the  Intekior. 

Office  op  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  DC,  August  29, 1969. 

Dear  Senator  Wiluams:  Enclosed  are  two 
attacbments  (A  &  B)  in  response  to  your 
letter  of  July  5,  1969.  requesting  further 
information  on  the  cost  of  changing  non- 
permissible  electric  face  equipment  in  under- 
ground coal  mines  to  permissible  condition 
under  the  procedures  (Schedule  2-G)  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  These  procedures  are  pri- 
marily designed  to  assure  that  such  equip- 
ment, if  maintained  in  permissible  condi- 
tion, will  not  emit  a  spark  or  arc  and  cause 
a  mine  fire  or  explosion. 

The  first  of  these  attachments  is  an  up- 
dating and  correction  of  estimates  previ- 
ously prepared  and  supplied  to  your  sub- 
committee in  relation  to  the  cost  of  chang- 
ing non-permissible  equipment  to  permis- 
sible and  the  time  needed  to  accomplish  It. 

The  other  attachment  is  the  results  of  a 
survey  of  underground  coal  mines  conducted, 
at  your  request,  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
each  of  the  9  major  coal  producing  States. 
The  survey  was  undertaken  through  the  Bu- 
reau's district  offices  and  compiled  here. 
While  it  included  some  contact  with  the  in- 
dustry, repair  shops,  and  equipment  manu- 
facturers, it  is  largely  a  paper  survey  based 
on  records  and  data  of  the  Bureau,  includ- 
ing inspection  reports,  etc.  We  have  discussed 
informally  the  results  of  the  survey  with 
your  staff. 

At  the  request  of  your  staff,  we  checked, 
after  completing  the  survey,  on  whether  a 
bias  had  been  introduced  inadvertently  due 
to  the  small  number  of  mines  sampled  in 
the  9  States.  Time  did  not  permit  a  greater 
sampling.  We  have  concluded  that  the  sam- 
ples for  at  least  3  of  the  States,  Virginia. 
Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia,  are  not  truly 
typical  of  the  small  mines  in  those  States. 
Th\u,  a  blaa  was,  in  fact,  inadvertently 
introduced. 


Prom  the  survey  we  have,  at  your  request, 
estimated  the  cost  of  making  this  equipment 
permissible  either  by  conversion  or  rebuild- 
ing it.  The  estimates  are  as  follows: 

Estimated 
costs 
A.  Small  nongassy  mines: 

Cost   of   "conversion"  >   of  all 
equipment: 

1.  Nine  States  only $37,000,000 

2.  Country- wide  basis  (by  ex- 
trapolation from  data) 42,500.000 

Cost  of  upgrading  or  using  re- 
built equipment: 

1.  Nine  States  only 54,882,680 

2.  Country-wide  basis  (by  ex- 
trapolation from  data) 63.000,000 

B   Large  nongassy  mines: 

Cost  of  upgrading  or  using  re- 
built equipment:  -■ 

1.  Seven    States   only 13,475,650 

2.  Country-wide   basis 18, 100,  000 

'  Assume  field  permissibility  approval  will 
be  feasible  even  for  equipment  that  had 
never  had  permissible  approval. 

-  Assumes  that  all  equipment  could  be  up- 
graded and  none  would  be  converted. 

You  also  requested  that  we  provide  an 
est'iiate,  based  on  the  survey,  of  the  costs 
of  making  this  equipment  permissible, 
through  conversion,  upgrading,  purchasing 
rebuilt  or  purchasing  new,  in  the  case  of 
those  gassy  mines  with  "grandfathered" 
equipment  is  still  permitted  under  the  1952 
Act.  The  estimates  are  as  follows: 
Grandfathered  equipment,  all 
gassy  mines: 

Cost  to  upgrade -  $3,591,350 

Cost  of  rebuild 14,  158,060 

Cost  new 36,951,  170 

Because  of  the  bias  mentioned  above,  you 
also  asked  if  we  could  use  the  survey  and 
make  some  estimates  taking  the  bias  into  ac- 
count. Probably  the  most  appropriate  way  to 
make  such  an  estimate  is  to  use  an  average 
of  the  capital  cost  per  yearly  ton  of  coal  pro- 
duced. For  these  larger  and  more  eflBcient 
mines  covered  by  the  survey  a  mine  produc- 
ing 20,000  tons  per  year  would  require  an  in- 
vestment of  about  $16,000.  If  the  equipment 
were  used  for  20  years  this  would  represent  a 
cost  of  4  cents  per  ton  of  coal  mined.  There 
is,  however,  some  tonnage  produced  in  hand 
loaded  mines  where  permissible  equipment 
would  not  be  required.  On  the  other  hand, 
smaller  mechanized  mines,  also  not  included 
In  the  survey,  would  be  expected  to  have  a 
higher  investment  per  dally  ton  than  those 
included  in  the  survey.  In  our  estimate,  we 
have  assumed  that  these  two  factors  to  be 
In  balance. 

Using  this  method  then,  the  cost  for  the 
small  non-gassy  mines  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  to  convert  or  rebuild  the  equipment 
would  be  $30  million. 

If  all  the  equipment  could  be  converted 
rather  than  using  a  combination  of  conver- 
sion and  rebuilt  equipment,  the  cost  would 
be  about  $21  million. 

The  total  cost  can  thus  be  estimated  at: 

Millions 
Grandfathered     equipment      (all     up- 
graded)   -  $3.  6 

Cost  of  upgrading  or  using  rebuilt 
equipment  in  large  non-gassy  mines.  18.  1 

Cost  for  converting  or  using  rebuilt 
equipment  in  small  non-gassy  mines.  30.  0 

61.7 

These  figures  are  lower  than  those  In 
Attachment  A  because  we  have  assumed  that 
the  new  concept  of  conversion  which  we  have 
discussed  with  your  staff  using  field  ap- 
proval for  permissibility  will  be  possible  and 
because  the  size  of  the  sample  in  the  latest 
survey  introduced  a  bias.  Since,  lO.  fact,  the 
upgrading  of  non-permissible  equipment 
would  be  expected  to  be  a  mixture  of  field 


conversion  and  purchase  of  rebuilt  or  new 
equipment  a  more  realistic  cost  estimate 
would  be  between  $50  and  $60  million.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  some  portion  of  this 
sum  would  be  expended  anyway  due  to  nor- 
mal replacement  needs. 

Another  cost  is  that  of  the  Government 
which  would  be  appreciably  higher  if  all  the 
equipment  were  converted,  since  It  would 
Involve  a  large  Increase  in  the  man-hours 
required  for  field  Inspections  of  field  con- 
verted and  approved  equipment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HoLLis  M.  Dote, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.. 
Chairman,  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Attachmsnt  A 

General  Comment  on  Electric  Facs 

Equipment 

cost   or   BRINGING    EQUIPMENT   TO    PERMISSIBIX 
CONDITION 

Any  attempt  to  estimate  the  cost  of  re- 
placing and/or  overhauling  electric  face 
equipment  to  meet  the  permissibility  re- 
quirements, partlcu'arl/  that  over  25  h.p.. 
is  difficult  to  make.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  not  had  the  advantage  of  obtaining  such 
estimates  from  thi  industry,  although  we 
have  had  some  discussions  along  this  line. 
Despite  this  shortcoming,  we  believe  it  is 
possible,  by  using  two  different  methods  ol 
making  the  estimates,  to  provide  a  range 
of  costs  that  are  most  probable.  The  details 
of  making  these  estimates  are  attached  as 
Appendix   A. 

Using  method  1,  the  costs  would  range 
from  about  SI  10  to  $219  million.  Using  meth- 
od 2,  they  would  range  from  about  $69  to 
$330  million  with  a  "reasonable"  estimate 
by  this  method  being  about  $155  million. 

Typical  sizes  and  costs  of  electrical  equip- 
ment used  underground  are  shown  In  Table  7 
and  published  costs  of  new  large  equipment 
are  shown  in  Table  8. 

TIME  REQUIRED 

Data  on  which  to  base  estimates  of  the 
time  required  to  replace  nonpermisslble 
equipment  are  also  difficult  to  obtain.  In 
Appendix  B,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
determine  what  the  time  parameters  might 
be.  Although  the  data  are  Lmited.  it  appears 
that  a  minimum  of  eight  years  might  be  re- 
quired If  the  manufacturers  could  triple 
their  sales  capacity.  It  may,  however,  be  as 
much  as  ten  years  if  an  adjustment  is  made 
for  the  fact  that  some  of  the  equipment  now- 
sold  is  nonpermisslble.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  estimates  are  biased  on  the  high  side 
since  there  is  no  allowance  for  those  pieces 
of  equipment  that  are  converted  or  those 
that  might  be  bought  new. 

It  is  also  Important  to  recognize  that 
manufacturers  will  probably  give  preference 
to  their  present  customers  and  will  prefer 
to  use  their  capacity  to  produce  new  equip- 
ment rather  than  provide  parts  for  replace- 
ment purposes.  Also,  the  mine  operator  will 
have  to  consider  whether  he  should  replace, 
or,  if  the  equipment  can  be  made  permissible, 
whether  he  should  overhaul  it  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

In  summary,  these  are  conservative  esti- 
mates based  on  the  best  knowledge  avail- 
able. We  beUeve  It  Is  possible,  given  the 
legislative  directives  in  the  bill  and  the  in- 
centives to  the  coal  mining  Industry,  that 
this  period  could  be  shortened  considerably. 
But  this  possibility  must  be  tempered  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  equipment  manuftuitur- 
ers  may  not  gear  up  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary capacity.  Certainly  ten  years  to  com- 
plete this  transition  is  too  long  a  period, 
although  we  believe  anything  less  than  four 
years  would  not  be  realistic  from  the  stand- 
point of  available  equipment  and  the  poten- 
tial  costs  Involved. 
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1. 


Method  1 


t«rge  Mines 


In   West   Vlrglnljft 
survey   was  made 
ment  In  mines.  It 
182    nonpermls8lbl|e 
mines.  The  survey 
equipment  was  ev^r 
it  could  be  mad 
the  data  to  the  40(i 
showed  that  there 
permissibly  machines 
mines.  Table  1  shokvs 
ment  for  a  contlnqous 
a   conventional   m 
large  mine  In   We^t 
ventional  section 
section  so  that  foi' 
new    equipment    wjould 
»36.0OO.0OO. 

Table  2  shows 
ble  equipment  for 
continuous  miner 
rebuilt    equipment 
would    be:    840 X$ 


(District   B).    a   recent 
of  nonpermlssible  equip- 
ifSLS  found  that  there  were 
machines    In    84    large 
did  not  show  whether  the 
permissible  or  whether 
jermlsslble.  Extrapolating 
large  mines  in  the  State 
would  be  about  840  non- 
in  operation  in  large 
the  cost  of  new  equlp- 
miner  section  and  for 
Iner  section.   The  average 
Virginia   has   one   con- 
one  continuous  miner 
large  mines  the  cost  of 
be:     840 X  $43,900  = 


and 


the 


cost  of  rebuil    permissl- 

both  a  conventional  and 

section.  If  all  mines  used 

the    replacement    cost 

7.800  =  $14.600.000. 


COSTS  TO  BRING  NON  PERMISSIBLE  EQUIPMENT  TO  PERMISSIBLE  CONDITION 
|ln  millions  of  dollars| 


Ontrkt 


Total. 


■  Included  In  large  mine 


2. 


igures. 


Tie 


i-era|  [e 


Small   mines 
amount  of  produc 
nongassy  and  by  1 
in  Tables  4  and  S 
bringing    an    av 
nongassy  coal  mine 
ards    for    three 
equipment 
mlssible,    purchasii^g 
purchasing  new 
information  in 
ton  of  $1.00.  $1.40 
purchasing  used, 
ment.  Using  this 
following  can  be  calculated: 

Small  mines: 

Upgrading.  $1  toh 
Used.  $1.40  ton  X  39 
New,  $5.60  tonx;9 


Large  mines:   Using 
and   2.   extrapolatii  g 
and  combining  that 
5,   the  following  cofts 


Upgrading  $0.30  tot 
Purchasing  used 

Continuous  minejr 

Conventional 
Purchasing  new 

Continuous  miner 

Conventional 

Assuming   that 
graded",  would   giv 
$69  million, 
chase  new  equipme^ 
estimate  of  $330 
mate  would  have 
at>out  one  half  of 
ment  and  about 
one  fourth  purchasing 
total  cost  of  about 
mines  would  upgrade 
purchase  used 


all 


tte 


one 
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Small  Mines 

In  the  West  Virginia  survey.  It  was  found 
that  there  were  86  nonpermlssible  face 
machines  In  operation  In  the  22  mines  sur- 
veyed. Again  the  survey  did  not  show  whether 
the  equipment  was  ever  permissible  or 
whether  it  could  be  made  permissible.  Ex- 
trapolating the  data  to  800  small  mines  in 
the  State  showed  there  would  be  3100  non- 
permissible  machines  in  operation.  Table  3 
shows  the  costs  of  rebuilt  equipment,  if 
available,  that  might  be  used  in  these  typical 
mines  (this  tyjje  of  mine  could  not  afford  new 
equipment) .  The  total  cost  of  converting  to 
rebuilt  equipment  would  be:  3100 X $2700  = 
$8,400,000. 

Similar  calculations  were  made  for  the 
other  Health  and  Safety  districts  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  using  these  approximate  equip- 
ment costs  but  with  modifications  to  reflect 
local  conditions.  For  example,  in  District  D 
no  costs  were  included  for  continuous  miners 
since  all  continuous  miners  in  the  District 
were  permissible.  Using  this  method,  the 
estimates  in  the  following  table  were 
calculated: 


Table  1. — New  equipment — Continued 
Conventional  section — Continued 

1  Joy  coal  drill $20,000 

1   16RB  cutting  machine 84,000 

1  Supply    tractor 10,000 


Total   price    of    face    equip- 
ment   (11    pieces) 483,000 


Average    price    of    one    permissible 
machine  ($483,000  divided  by  11)  _ 


43,900 


Table  2. — Rebuilt  equipment 

1  CM  35Y $75,000 

2  6SC   shuttle   cars 20,000 

1   Galls  300  roof-bolter 9,000 

1  14BU9  loader 22,500 

1  Galls  300  roof-bolter 9^000 

2  lose  shuttle  cars 12,500 

1  Joy  coal  drill.- 12,500 

1   IIRU  cutting  machine 30,000 

1  supply  tractor 6,000 


Number  ot 
nonpermls- 
sible units 


Large  mines 


New 


—    Small  mines 
Rebuilt  rebuilt 


Range 


Total  price  of  face  equipment 

(11  pieces)   196,500 

Average  price  per  rebuilt  permissible 
machine  ($196,500  divided  by 
11)    17,800 

Table  3. — Rebuilt  equipment 
2  bottom  cutting  machines $5,000 

1  T-2  utility  truck.. 3,000 

2  permissible    battery    tractors    and 
trailers 13,000 

3  hand-held  drills 450 


880 

3,940 

10, 375 

485 

230 


18.0 

36.0 

120.0 

20.0 

2.4 


7.0 
14.6 
48.0 

6.5 
.6 


1.5 

8.4 

22.5 

(') 

.8 


15,910 


196.4 


76.7 


33.2 


229.6-109 


IdETHOD    2 

number  of  mines  and 
Ijlon  classified  by  gassy  or 
ixge  and  small  are  shown 
Table  6  gives  the  costs  of 
sized   small   one   shift 
to  meet  gassy  mine  stand- 
ee nditions — upgrading    the 
assuming  it  had  once  been  per- 
used   equipment,    and 
permissible  equipment.  The 
Taqle  6  represents  a  cost  per 
and  $5.60  for  upgrading, 
purchasing  new  equip- 
da^a  and  that  in  Table  5.  the 


and 


Millions 
X  39.000.000  tons...  $39 

000.000  tons -     55 

,000.000  tons 220 


the  data  in  Tables  1 
the   "upgrading  cost", 
with  the  data  in  Table 
were  calculated: 


Millions 
$30 

permissible  equipment: 

$0.40  ton 40 

miller  $0.40/ton 40 

permissible  equipment: 

$0.80/ton 80 

mitter  $1.10/ ton 110 

mines   could   be   "up- 

the  lowest  estimate  of 

;  all  mines  would  pur- 

t.  would  give  the  highest 

million.  A  "reasonable"  esti- 

large  mines  purchasing 

t^eir  needs  in  new  equip- 

fourtb  upgrading  and 

used  equipment  for  a 

$110  million.  The  small 

when  they  could  and 

IX  available,  for 


the  balance  of  their  needs  so  that  total  costs 
might  be  about  $45  million  for  small  mines 
with  an  overall  cost  of  $155  million. 

Appendix  B 

1.  Amount  of  Equipment  Now  in  Use:  The 
total  amount  of  equipment  now  in  use  un- 
derground and  the  amount  purchased  in 
1968  are  shown  in  Table  9.  The  data  were 
obtained  from  the  Minerals  Yearbook  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  annual  article  pub- 
lished by  Coal  Age  on  equipment  purchased 
and  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  pub- 
lication on  Mining  Machinery  and  Equip- 
ment of  Current  Industrial  Reports.  It  Is  not 
known  how  much  of  the  equipment  sold  is 
nonpermlssible  and  how  much  is  permissible, 
although  most  coal  cutting  large  equipment 
is  probably  manufactured  so  that  it  meets 
permissibility  tests. 

Assuming  that  the  manufacturers  were 
able  to  triple  their  selling  rate,  it  would  take 
a  minimum  of  eight  years  to  replace  existing 
nonpermlssible  equipment  in  coal  mines,  if 
all  the  equipment  being  manufactured  were 
of  the  permissible  type  and  all  the  nonper- 
mlssible equipment  were  replaced  with  new 
equipment.  The  available  data  Is  based  on 
sales,  thus  we  cannot  estimate  what  the 
production  capacity  Is.  Since  some  of  the 
equipment  sold  Is  nonpermlssible  and  It 
would  take  new  manufacturers  some  time  to 
design  equipment  and  obtain  permissibility 
approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  total 
replacement  time  could  be  even  greater  again 
assuming  that  all  of  the  nonpermlssible 
equipment  Is  replaced  rather  than  repaired. 

Table  1. — New  equipment 
Continuous  miner  section : 


Total    21.450 

Average  price  of  replacement  machine 

($21,450  divided  by  8) 2.700 

Table  4. — Number  of  underground  bitumi- 
nous and  anthracite  mines  {1967  and  1968 
data) 

Large : 

Gassy 300 

Nongassy    573 

Total    873 

Small : 

Gassy 150 

Nongassy    2.755 

Total   2,905 

Table  5. — Production  of  underground  bitu- 
minious  and  anthracite  mines 


Large : 

Gassy 

Nongassy 

Total 
Small: 

Gassy    

Nongassy  . 


[Millions  of  tons] 


208 

101 


309 

2 
39 


equipment. 


2  16SC   shuttle  cars 

80 

000 

1  Galls  300  roof-bolter 

16, 

000 

Conventional  section: 

1   14BU10  loader 

60 

000 

2  18SC  shuttle  cars.. 

....        76, 

000 

1  Galls  300  roof-bolter 

16. 

000 

Total    41 

Estimated  costs  of  converting  one  section  of 
an  average  size  small  l-shift  nongassy  coal 
mine  to  meet  gassy  mine  standards 


Average  niunber  of  men  employed  at 

the  mine 6 

Average  number  of  men  employed  in 

the  section 5 

Average  annual  production  (tons)...  15.000 

B 

The  average  section  In  a  small  mine  now 
uses  two  bottom  cutting  machines,  one  T-2 
truck  for  tramming  the  cutting  mach.nes, 
three  drag  cable  shuttle  cars,  and  three  hand- 
held drills.  All  of  these  pieces  of  equipment 
are  nonpermlssible  type. 

c 

The  cost  of  converting  these  pieces  of  non- 
I>ermissible-type   equipment  to  permissible- 
type  is: 
Bottom  cutting  machine  (2  at  $1,000 

each)   $2,000 

T-2  truck  (1  at  $500  each) 600 
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Drag  cable  shuttle  car  (not  practi- 
cal to  convert,  must  purchase  2 
battery  tractors  (used)  at  $6,500 
each)     $13,000 

Hand-held  drUl  (3  at  $160  each) 450 


Total    -  15,950 

D 

The  cost  of  purchasing  used  permissible- 
type  equipment  is: 
Bottom  cutting  machine  (2  at  $2,500 

each)    $5,000 

T-2  truck  (1  at  $3,000  each) 3,000 

Battery  tractor  (2  at  $6,500  each) 13,000 

Hand-held  drills  (3  at  $150  each) 450 


Total    21,450 

E 

The  cost  of  purchasing  new  permissible- 
type  equipment  Is: 
Modern    rubber-tired    cutting    ma- 
chine   (1  at  $60,000  each) $60,000 

Battery  tractor  (2  at  $12,000  each)  ..     24.  000 
Hydraulic  drill  (1  at  $300  each) 300 

Total    84,300 

F 

The  cost  of  maintaining  permissible-type 
elective  face  equipment  in  permissible  con- 
dition Is  16' i  cents  per  ton. 

G 

Other  costs  of  converting  from  nongassy  to 
gassy  status:  $2,500  Initial  outlay  for  Im- 
provements In  ventilation,  pvirchase  of  a 
recording  pre.ssure  gage,  and  methane  detec- 
tors. 


to 


to 


Table  7. — Estimated  Size  and  Cost  of  New 

Electrical  Equipment  Used  in  Coal  Mines 

May  27,  1969 

Coal  drill:  %  hp  to  50  hp  (Maximum 
horsepower  of  hand-held  drllU  =3)  $300  to 
$25,000. 

Loader:  20  hp  to  140  hp,  $30,000  to  $80,000. 

Shuttle  car:  3  hp  to  160  hp,  $5,000  to  $50,- 
000. 

Tractor  (battery)  :  5  hp  to  35  hp,  $3,000  to 
$20,000. 

Telephone,  $20  to  $800. 

Longwall  equipment:  175  hp  to  400  hp, 
$750,000  to  $2,000,000. 

Rectifier:  40  kw  to  1,000  kw.  $1,000  to 
$40,000. 

Transformer:   5  kva  to  1,000  kva,  $500 
$45,000. 

Rock   duster:    3    hp    to    100   hp.   $1,300 
S80.000. 

Car  spotter  and  c.ir  lioist:  5  hp  to  20  hp, 
$5,000  to  $25,000. 

Roof  bolter:  3  hp  to  40  hp,  $2,500  to 
$35,000. 

Cutting  machine:  35  hp  to  425  hp,  $2,500 
to  $125,000. 

Continuous  miner:  50  hp  to  COO  hp.  $50.- 
000  to  $200,000. 

Methane  detector  with  charging  equip- 
ment. $273. 

Methane  detector.  $2,000  to  82.500. 

Mine  lamp  and  charging  equipment    $55. 

Mine  fan:  10  hp  to  500  hp,  $300  to  $100,000. 

Hoist:  20  hp  to  500  hp,  $40,000  to  $100,000. 

Pump:   1  hp  to  500  hp.  $100  to  S25.000. 

Electric  locomotive:  40  hp  to  400  hp.  $12- 
000  to  $150,000. 

Personnel  carrier:  10  hp  to  25  hp.  $6,500 
to  $20,000. 


Belt  drive:  25  hp  to  600  hp,  $2,000  to 
$35,000. 

Belt  feeder:  7'i  hp  to  50  hp,  $2,000  to 
$25,000. 

Battery  charger:  5  kw  to  50  kw.  $1,000  to 
$8,000. 

Air  compressor:  1  hp  to  100  hp,  $300  to 
$50,000. 

Auxiliary  fan:  5  hp  to  15  hp,  $1,500  to 
$2,500. 

Cap  lamp  with  battery,  $32.50. 

Table  8. — Cost  of  netr  equipment 
Joy  Manufacturing  Co.: 

14  BU  loading  machine $63,000 

15  RU    cutting    machine --.     76,000 

RBD-15    roof    belter. 14,500 

10  SC  shuttle  car 43,000 

16  SC  shuttle  car 40.  000 

18  SC  shuttle  car 40,000 

CB-71A   coal   drill 37,000 

8  CM  continuous  miner 129,000 

1   CM  continuous  miner 169,000 

6  CM  ccnllnuous  miner 160.000 

9  CM  continuous  miner 123,000 

Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co.: 

70  URB  cutting  m.ichlne 75.000 

202  loading   machine 65,000 

203  loading   machine 85,000 

RAM     car 56,000 

Helimlner  continuotis  miner 200,000 

120  Helimlner  miner.. 180.000 

100   L   miner 65,000 

Bridge  conveyor 22,000 

CJst  of  rebuilt  equipment: 

Lee   Norse  miner 75.000 

Joy  NSC  shuttle   car 20,000 

Galls   roof   drill 9,000 

Joy  14  BU  loader 22.  500 

Joy   CD-71A  coal  liner 12,500 

Joy  RU  cutting  machine 30,000 


TABLE  9.— NEW  EQUIPMENT  PURCHASED  AND  EQUIPMENT  IN  USE  IN  UNDERGROUND 
BITUMINOUS  MINES  (1968) 


COST  OF  CONVERTING  ELECTRIC  FACE  EQUIPMENT  PI  LARGE  NONGASSY  COAL  MINES  TO 
PERMISSIBLE  STATUS,"  JULY  1969 


Col.  1 
in  use 


Drills 

Shuttle  cars 

Continuous  mining  machine. 

Mobile  loading  machine 

Coal  cutting  machine 


9,600 
5,100 
1,410 
2.520 
4,780 


Total. 


23,410 


Col.  2 
purchased 


'540 
380 
240 

'650 
115 

1.925 


Expected  life 

col    1*01.2    ; 

years 


18  : 

13  ! 

i  ' 

14  j 

■42 


12 


State  and 
employment  coup 


Kentucky: 
15  to  49 
50  to  99 
100  to  149. 
150  to  199. 
200  to  249 


Cost  per 
large  rep- 
Number  ol     resentative 
mines  in        nongassy 
group  mine 


Data  on  representative 
mine 


'  All  mining— must  be  corrected  for  metal  mines. 

-  The  trend  toward  the  use  of  continuous  miners  v;ith  a  decrease  in  coi^venlional  coa!  cutting 
machine  is  reflected  by  these  hgures. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
lUndergrpund  employment,  65;  daily  production  (Ions),  1,200| 


Total 


Otiio: 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
mlssible 
type 


Cost  of 

Cost  to    similar  used 

convert  to  rebuilt 

permissible      permissible 

condition       equipment 


■  Nil 

■  Nil 

■  Nil 
■Nil 
■Nil 

2,900 


2  Joy  14  BU  loading  machines -  X  

6  Joy  18  SC  shuttle  cars ..X  

3  Galis  roof  bolting  machines X  

2  Lee  Norse  28  E  continuous  miners X  

2  Joy  12  RB  cutting  machines X  

2  Kersey  battery  tractors..   X  

>  Equipment  is  maintained  in  permissible  condition. 

:Each. 

Note;  This  mine  represents6minesinagroupemploying51  to  70  men. 

lUiiderground  employment,  81;  Daily  production  (tons),  1,500) 


'25.000 

- 18. 000 

J  9. 000 

-  30, 000 

-  25, 000 
•3,700 


Type  ol  equipment 


Costof 
Cost  (o    similar  gsed 

Permis-      Nonper-       convert  to  rebuilt 

sible  missible     permissible      permissible 

type  type  condition      equipment 


4  Jeffrey  100  L  continuous  miners X  

4  Jeffrey  94  D  bridge  conveyors X  

2  S.  &  S.  battery  tractors X  

4S.  «iS.  battery  tractors X 


■  Nil 

■  Nil 
■Nil 

>2,900 


232,000 

-  4,  000 
■■3,000 
2  3,600 


■  Equipment  Is  maintained  in  permissible  condition. 

•  Each. 

Note:  This  mine  represents  3  mines  in  a  gioup  employing  71  to  90  men. 


15  to  30 

31  to  50 

51  to  70 

71  to  90      .. 
91  and  over. 


89 
It 
6 
b 
3 


i»2  GOO 
37,  000 
73. 000 
95. 500 

246. 500 


12.200 
(0 
(-) 


n 


Total  cost 


}3.  738.000 
518.000 
438,000 
477.500 
739. 500 


5.911. 000 


12.200 
(0 
() 
{) 
() 


Employ- 
ment 


28 

68 

137 

160 

223 


24 
41 
63 
80 
99 


Daily 

production 


400 
2.000 

2  000 
3,700 

3  700 


2U0 

200 

2.500 

3,000 

4,000 


ToUl 

West  Virginia: 
15  to  24... 
25  to  64.  . 
65  to  99  . 
100  to  130. 
;31  to  199. 
200  to  450. 

Total 


■12.200 


80 

63 

24 

8 

7 

4 


12.100 
22,700 
46. 800 
49.200 
40.400 
10.500 


968.000 

1,430.100 

1.123,200 

393. 600 

282. 800 

24.000 


?fl 
45 
£1 
125 
180 
230 


RiTO 
1.2(K) 
1.735 
2.  CIO 
3.750 
5.500 


4,239.700 
Grand  total 13,475.650 


■  Basic  data  were  developed  by  selecting  representalive  mines  by  employment  groups  ii;  each 
State,  getting  the  actual  number  ot  pieces  of  electric  face  equipment  in  use,  by  type  ot  equipment 
and  whether  permissible  or  nonpermlssible  type,  in  the  representative  mine  in  each  group,  then 
finally  gettinp  from  the  mine  manaBemenI  a"(i  local  mine  equipment  rebuildinf  shops  the  estimated 
cost  ot  converting  the  equipment  to  permissible  status. 

2  NIL 

»  Most  of  this  equipment  is  maintained  in  permissible  condition  and  the  converting  cost  is  low 

[Underground  employment,  34;  daily  production  (tons),  500| 


Type  ol  equipment 

3  Wilcox  continuous  miners. 
2  Kersey  battery  tractors 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
mlssible 
type 


Cost  of 

Cost  to     similai  used 

convert  to  rebuilt 

permissible      permissible 

cooditiM       equipment 


>NN 

:2,900 


2  10.000 

3.700 


>  Equipment  is  maintained  in  permissible  condition. 

2  Each. 

Note:  This  mine  represents  5  mines  in  a  group  employiiig  31  to  50  men. 
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COST  OF  CONVERTING 


[LECTRIC  FACE  EQUIPMENT  IN  LARfiE  NONGASSY  COAL  MINES  TO 
PERMISSIBLE  STATUS.  JULY  1969 


State  and 
employment  group 


Virgin  la: 

15  to  49  . 
50  to  99  .. 
100  to  149 

150  to  199 
200  to  249. 

Total.... 


Pennsylvania: 
15  to  30. 
31  to  50 

51  to  70 

71  to  90 

91  and  over. 


ToUI. 


Tennessee: 
15  to  49.. 
5010  99 
100  to  149. 
200  to  249. 

Total  ... 


Alabama: 

15  to  49 

-Mto9^<,.. 

"  Total'.".:. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
lUnder^round  employment,  17,  daily  production  (tons).  240| 


Type  of  equipmen 


1  Joy  14  BU  loading  mac  ii 
1  Joy  10  RU  cutting  maci 
1  JoyS  SC  sliuttle  car 


>  Equipment  is  malntalifed 
Note:  This  mine  repre 


Type  of  equipmeni 


2  Joy  14  BU  loading  mad  ines 
6  Joy  18  SC  shuttle  cars 

3  Galis  roof  bolting  machi|ies 
2  Lee  Norse  28  E  contin 
2  Joy  12  RB  cutting  mad 
2  Kersey  battery  tractors. 


■  Equipment  is  maintai 
'Each. 


Type  of  equipment 


4  Joy  14  BU  loading  mach|nes. 

3  Joy  18  SC  shuttle  cars. 

4  Fletcher  root  bolting  machines. 
4  Joy  12  RU  cutting  machi 
4  Joy  mobih  drills. 


'  Equipment  is  maintained  i 
'Each. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


October  22,  1969 


Cost  per 
large  rep- 
Number  of     resentative 
mines  in        nongassy 
group  mine 


Data  on  representative 
mine 


Total  cost 


Employ- 
ment 


Dally 
production 


31 
4 
2 
1 
1 


56.450 

44.000 
144,000 
118.500 

89.500 


$1,749,950 

176,000 

288.000 

118.500 

89,500 


22 

93 

130 

150 

211 


255 
1.485 
1.300 
2.400 
3.700 


2. 421, 500 


37 
5 
6 
3 
2 


7,000 

2.900 

5.800 

11,600 

Nil 


259.000 

14,500 

34,800 

34,800 

Nil 


17 
34 
65 
81 
96 


240 

500 

1,200 

1.500 

3,000 


343.100 


18 

1 

1 
1 


18,000 

46,000 
43.500 
62.000 


324.000 

46.000 
43.500 
62.000 


24 

50 

106 
247 


400 

1.200 
2.100 
5.000 


475,800 


12.450 

35.000 


37.350 
37,000 


15 
96 


75 
1,000 


72,350 


Permis-  Nonper- 
sible  missible 
type  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


me. 
ne. . 


X 
X 
X 


■Nil 

■Nil 

■  Nil 

7,000 


25.000 
30.000 
18.000 
18.000 


In  permissible  condition, 
nts  37  mines  in  a  group  employing  15  to  30  men. 
[UnderAound  employment,  65:  daily  product  on  (tons),  1,200| 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


ui  us  miners. 

h  nes.    


X              -.  ■Nil  -25,000 

X              --  'Nil  n8,000 

X 'Nil  ■9,000 

X              - ■Nil  =30,000 

X              ■Nil  225,000 

X  -2.900  23.700 


I  ed  i 


in  permissible  condition. 
Note:  This  mine  represents  6  mines  in  a  group  employing  51  to  70  men. 

jUnderdound  employment,  96:  daily  production  (tons),  3,000| 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 
similar  used 

rebuilt 
permissible 
equipment 


I  les 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


■Nil 
■Nil 
■Nil 
•Nil 
■Nil 


2  25,000 
-'18.000 
-  7,500 
2  30,000 
2  20.000 


I  in  permissible  condition. 
Note:  This  mine  repres^its  2  mines  in  a  group  employing  91  men  and  over. 


PENNSYLVANIA— Continued 
(Underground  employment,  96:  daily  production  (tons),  3,000| 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible  missible 

type  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used/ 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


4  Joy  14  BU  loading  mKhines X 

8  Joy  18  SC  shuttle  cars X 

4  Fletcher  roof  bolting  machines X 

4  Joy  12  RU  cutting  machines X 

4  Joy  mobile  drills x 


'Nil 
'Nil 
'Nil 
'Nil 
'Nil 


2  25. 000 
2  18.000 
-7.500 
2  30.000 
2  20.000 


'  Equipment  is  maintained  in  permissible  condition. 
2  Each. 

Note:  This  mine  represents  2  mines  in  a  group  employing  91  men  and  over. 

OHIO 

(Underground  employment,  24:  daily  production  (tons),  200| 


Type  of  equipmeni 


Permis-       Nonper- 
sible  missible 

type  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 
similar  used 

rebuilt 
permissible 
equipment 


2  Jeffrey  cutting  machines _ x 

1  Jeffrey  hand-held  drill x 


'6,000 
200 


16.000 
200 


■Each. 

Note:  This  is  the  only  mine  in  a  group  employing  15  to  30  men. 

{Underground  employmenl.  41:  daily  production  (tons),  20O) 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 
similar  used 

rebuilt 
permissible 
equipmeni 


1  Lee  Norse  continuous  miner x 

2  Jeffrey  ram  cars x 

1  Fletcher  roof  bolting  machine x 


■Nil 
'Nil 
■Nil 


30.000 

2  25.000 

7,500 


■  Equipment  is  maintained  in  permissible  condition. 
2  Each. 

Note:  This  Is  the  only  mine  in  a  group  employing  31  to  50  men. 


(Underground  employment,  63;  Daily  production  (tons),  2,500| 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible  missible 

type  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


2  Joy  loading  machines        _  X. 

2  Joy  10  RU  cutting  machines X 

2  Joy  16  SC  shuttle  cars X. 

2  Galis  root  bolting  machines X. 

2  Long  mobile  drills X . 


'Nil 
>  Nil 
'Nil 
■Nil 
■  Nil 


2  25. 000 
-■  30. 000 
■  18, 000 
-■  6. 000 
2  10,000 


'  Equipment  is  maintained  in  permissible  condition. 
2  Each. 

Note:  This  mine  represents  3  mines  in  a  group  employing  51  to  70  men. 

(Underground  employment,  80;  daily  production  (tons),  3,0001 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


3  Joy  loading  machines X 

3  Joy  10  RU  cutting  machines X 

3  Joy  16  SC  shuttle  cars X 

3  Galis  roof  bolting  machines X 

3  Long  mobile  drills X 


■Nil 

■  Nil 

■  Nil 
■Nil 
>  Nil 


-•'5,000 

■  jO,  OOn 

2  18, 000 

2  6,000 

10,000 


■  Equipmeni  Is  maintained  In  permissible  condition. 
2  Each. 

Note:  This  is  the  only  mine  in  a  group  employing  71  to  90  men. 


October  22,  1969 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 
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OHIO — Continued 
(Underground  employment,  99;  daily  production  (tons),  4,000| 


Type  of  equipment 


Cost  to 

Permis- 

Nonper- 

convert  to 

sible 

mlsslble 

permissible 

type 

type 

condition 

Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


4  Joy  loading  machines - X 

4  Joy  10  RU  cutting  machines X 

4  Joy  16  SC  shuttle  cars X 

4  Galis  roof  bolting  machines X 

3  Long  mobile  drills X 


■  Nil 

■  Nil 

■  Nil 

■  Nil 

■  Nil 


2  25,000 
2  30, 000 
2  18,000 
-6,000 
2  10,000 


>  Equipment  is  maintained  in  permissible  condition. 

2  Each. 

Note:  This  mine  represents  2  mines  In  a  group  employing  91  men  or  over. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

(Underground  employment.  20;  daily  production  (tons),  800| 


Type  ol  equipment 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible  missible 

type  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


1  Joy  10  RU  cutting  machine.- X 

2  Joy  5  SC  shuttle  car X 

1  Joy  14  BU  8  AE  loading  machine— ■ X  

1  Fletcher  roof-bolting  machine X 


2,500 

'2,800 

2,000 

2,000 


25,000 

I  10,000 

18,000 

5,000 


'  Each. 

Note:  This  mine  represents  80  mines  in  a  group  employing  15  to  24  men. 

(Underground  employment,  45;  daily  production  (tons),  1,200] 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Costol 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


1  Joy  14  BU  10  loading  machine X 

1  Joy  11  RU  cutting  machine.  X 

4  Joy  18  SC  shuttle  cars X 

2  Kersey  battery  tractors.. 

1  Galis  410  mobile  drill X 

1  Galis  300  rool  bolting  machine .  X 

1  Lee  Norse  26  H  continuous  miner X 


1,000  32,500 

2, 500  32,  500 

'  2, 800  '  22. 000 

X'     "               '2,500  '6.500 

500  12,500 

500  9, 000 

2,  000  75, 000 


■  Each. 

Note:  This  mine  represents  63  mines  in  a  group  employing  26  to  64  men. 

(Underground  employment,  81;  daily  production  (tons),  1,735( 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Non  per- 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


5  Joy  14  BU-10  loading  machines X 

3  Joy  16  RB  cutting  machines. X 

2  Joy  12  RB  cutting  machines X 

6  Joy  18SC  shuttle  cars -  X 

5  Galis  300  roof  bolting  machines. -..  X 

IGahs  4100  mobile  drill X 

IGahs  410  mobile  drill..  X 

3  Long  TDF-10  mobile  drills _ X 

2S.  S  S.  battery  tractors  -- 

1  Kersey  battery  tractor 


'1,000  '32,500 

■  2,  500  ■  50, 000 

■  2, 500  ■  25,  000 
'2,800  "22,000 

■  500  '  9,  000 
500  12,500 
500  12.500 

■  500  '  5, 000 
X  '  2, 500  '6, 500 
X         2, 500  6, 500 


■  Each. 

Note:  This  mine  represents  24  mines  in  a  group  employing  65  to  99  men. 

(Underground  employment,  125;  da  ly  production  (tons)  2,800| 


Type  of  equipment 


3  Joy  14  BU  10  loading  machines. . 
2  Joy  1  JCM  continuous  miners... 

2  Joy  15  RU  cutting  machines 

7  Joy  lOSC  shuttle  cars 

2  Fletcher  root  bolting  machines. 
2  Long  TDF-24  mobile  drills 

4  S.  &  S.  battery  tractors 

2  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  cars...- 


Permis- 
sible 
type 

Nonper- 
missible 
type 

Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 

Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 

X 

■  1,000 

■  2,000 
i2,500 

■  2,800 

'500 

1500 

■2.500 

■2,800 

'  32,  500 

X 

175,000 

X 

■  50,000 

X 

'  6, 250 

X 

15,000 

X 

'  5,000 

X 

'6,500 

-  X 

'10,000 

■  Each. 

Note:  This  mine  represents  8  mines  in  a  group  employing  100  to  130  men. 


WEST  VRIGINIA— Continued 
(Underground  employment,  180;  daily  production  (Ions),  3,750( 


Type  of  equipment 


Cost  of 

Cost  to    similar  used 
Permis-      Nonper-       convert  to  rebuilt 

sible  missible     permissible      permissible 

type  type  condition       equipment 


2  Joy  15  RW  cutting  machines X 

2  Joy  11  RW  cutting  machines X 

4  Joy  14  BU  10  loading  machines -  X 

8  Joy  10  SC  shuttle  cars  X 

4  Galis  300  rool  bolting  machines -  X 

4  Long  IDF  24  mobile  drills.     X 


'2,500 

'50,000 

'2,500 

■  25.000 

'1,000 

'32,500 

'2,800 

1  6.  250 

'500 

19,000 

■  500 

'5,000 

■  Each. 

Note:  This  mine  represents  7  mines  in  a  group  employing  131  to  199  men. 

lUnderground  employment,  230,  daily  production  (tons),  5,500) 


Type  ol  equipment 


Cost  ol 

Cost  to    similar  used 

Permis-      Nonper-        convert  to  rebuilt 

sible  missible     permissible      permissible 

type  type  condition       equipment 


<  Lee  Norse  CM  48  continuous  miners X 

4  Joy  JCM8  continuous  miners X 

10  Joy  10 SC  shuttle  cars ..X 

6  Jeffrey  ram  cars —  X 

5  Galis  320  rool  bolting  machines X 

4  Acme  mobile  drills - X 

1  Long  88  loading  machine.. X 

1  Long  mobile  drill X 


•Each 


'300 

'75,000 

■  300 

'65.000 

1300 

'  6,  250 

'300 

'  10,  000 

■  300 

'15,000 

■  300 

'7,000 

300 

12,000 

300 

5,000 

Note:  This  mine  represents  4  mines  in  a  gioup  employing  200  to  450  men. 

VIRGINIA 
(Underground  employment,  22;  daily  production  (tons),  255| 


Type  ol  equipment 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Costol 

similar  used 

rebuili 

permissible 

equipment 


1  Jeffrey  BSW  cutting  machine 

2  Jeffrey  BB  SW  cutting  machines . 

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine X 

1  Joy  12  BU  loading  machine  .- X 

3  Black  and  Decker  hand  held  drills . 

6  Osborne  battery  tractors  


X 
X 


X 
X 


5,000 

■  5,000 
2,S00 
2S00 

■  ISO 

■  6,000 


20,000 
■  20, 000 
20,000 
20,000 
•150 
'6,OC0 


'  Each. 

Note:  This  mine  represents  31  mines  in  a  group  employing  15  49  men 

(Underground  employment,  93;  daily  production  (tons),  1,485( 


Type  of  equipment 


Cost  of 

Cost  to    simllai  used 

Permis-      Nonper-       convert  to  rebuilt 

sible  missible     permissible      permissible 

type  type  condition       equipmeni 


3  Joy  16  RB  cutting  machines X 

4  Goodman  964  loading  machines X 

4  Acme  D  2  root-bolting  machines X 

2  Acme  D  3  root-bolting  machines X 

3  Long  mobile  drills . .   X 

3  Goodman  shuttle  cars X 

2  JoyS  SC  shuttle  cars X 

2  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  cars X 


■  2, 000  I  40,  000 

■  1,500  '35,000 
'1,000  '8,000 
'1,000  '8.000 

■  4.000  ■  10.  000 
•  2,000  115,000 

■  2.  000  >  20,  000 

■  2,000  '15,000 


■  Each. 

Note:  This  mine  represents  4  mines  in  a  group  employing  50  to  99  men. 

(Underground  employment,  130;  daily  production  (tons),  1,300| 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  ol 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


2  Goodman  512  cutting  machines X  '6,000  '40,000 

3  Joy  10  RU  cutting  machines X  ■6,000  ^40,000 

2  Joy  11  RU  cutting  machines  X  ^6,000  ■40,000 

4  Joy  14  BU-7  loading  machines X  ■3,000  ^20,000 

2  Joy  14  BU  3  loading  machines X  ^3,000  ■20,000 

1  Jeffrey  81  CW  loading  machine X  6,000  25,000 

3  Fletcher  roof  bolting  machines -.- X  13,000  ■^OOO 

1  Joy  CV  26  mobile  drill X  3,000  10.000 

2  Joy  10  SC  shuttle  cars X  '4,000  '20.000 

4  Jeffrey  MT  66  shuttle  cars X  '4,000  '20,000 

3  Kersey  battery  tractors X  '2'SSS  '*'SS2 

6  Osborne  battery  tractors. - X  ■e.OOO  ^6,000 

■  Each. 

Note:  This  mine  represents  2  mines  in  a  group  employing  100  to  149  men. 


yiiM 
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VtMtNIA— Continued 
(Underground  employmer«f.  150;  daily  production  (tons),  2,4001 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible  missibi* 

type  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


3  Joy  10  RU  cutting  maihmes X 

5  Goodman  loading  ma<hines X 

5  Fletcher  roof  bolbng  machines X 

I  Calls  root  bolting  marine X 

3  Lee  Norse  32  y  conticiious  miners X 

1  Lee  Norse  35  y  contiiijous  miner X 

11  Goodman  670  shuttH  cars  X 

2  Goodman  580  shuttle  tars    .  X 


■Eacli. 

Note:  This  is  the  onl 


lUnde  ground  employment,  211;  daily  production  (tons)  3,700| 


Type  of  equipme  it 


>  3, 000  >  40, 000 
'  6, 000  '  35. 000 

>  1.000  >b.000 
2. 500  8,  000 

>  5, 000  1 40, 000 
5, 000  60, 000 

'  4, 000  '  20,  000 

'  4, 000  '  20, 000 


mine  in  a  group  employing  ISO  to  199  men. 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


1  >«y  11  RU-««lting  ma<  ^ine _ x 

2  Ijffrey  3PCU(ittmg  ma  :hines x 

2  Joy  14  Bu  8  loading  ijachines X 

1  Jeffrey  almc  loading  i^achine  X 


1  Jeffrey  A-laH  loading 


machine     X 


3  Fletcher  roof  bolting  liachines      _..  x 

II  Fletcher SDMC  root  totting  machines X 

6  Lee  Norse  CM  32  cant  nuous  miners X 

I  Joy  CD-25  mobile  dril 

4  Jeffrey  A-7  mobile  dri  Is  .  . 

3  Jeffrey  Ml -56  shuttle   ars 

18  Joy  16  SC  shuttle  cars x 


Note:  This  is  the  onl] 
■EKh. 


(Undi 


Type  of  equipmei  I 


nac  II 


K1I 


1  Joy  16  RB  cutting  m 
1  Joy  14  BU  loading  m 
1  Acme  03C  roof  bolting 
1  Joy  CD  29  mobile  coal 
7  Kersey  battery  tractor: . 


Type  of  equipmen ; 


X 
X 


6,000 

40,000 

<  1,000 

'40,000 

'1,500 

'25,000 

1,500 

35.000 

8,000 

35.000 

11,000 

'8,000 

'1,000 

'8,000 

'1,500 

'40,000 

1,000 

10,000 

'1,000 

'10,000 

<  5,  000 

'20,000 

'1,500 

'20,000 

mine  in  a  group  employing  200  to  249  men. 


KENTUCKY 
ground  employment,  28;  daily  production  (tons),  400| 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


me X 

me X 

machine X 

jrill 


X 
X 


5,000 
6,000 
4.000 
6,000 
3,000 


40,000 
20,000 
7,500 
12,000 
>8,  000 


■EKh. 

Note:  This  mine  reprelents  89  mines  in  a  group  employing  15  to  49  men. 

lUndei  [round  employment.  68;  daily  production  (Ions),  2,000| 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible  missible 

type  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


1  Joy  U  RU  cutting  macline x 

1  Jeffrey  300  cutting  macpme x 

2  Joy  14  BU-10  loading  njachines.. X  

1  Joy  14  BU-8  loading  m»chine x 

1  Galls  300  roof  bolting  machine X  

1  Galls  320  roof  bolting  nachine X 

"■        '"'  X 

X 

X 

X 


2  Long  TOF  mobile  drills 
2  Joy  13  SO  shuttle  cars 

2  Joy  6SC  shuttle  cars. 

3  Kersey  battery  tractors 


•Each. 

Note:  This  miner 


reprei  ents  14  mines  In  a  group  employing  50  to  99  men. 


5,000 

1,000 

'1.000 

6,000 

1,000 

1,000 

'1,000 

'1,000 

'4,000 

'3,000 


40,000 

40,000 

'35,000 

25,000 

8,000 

8,000 

'10,000 

'20,000 

'15,000 

'10,000 


KENTUCKY— Continued 
(Underground  employment,  137;  daily  production  (tons),  2,000] 


Type  of  equipment 


Cost  of 

Cost  to    similar  used 

Permis-      Nonper-       convert  to  rebuilt 

sible  missible     permissible      permissible 

type  type  condition      equipment 


2  Jeffrey70  UR cutting  machines X 

2  Jeffrey  81  a  loading  machines x 

2  Galls  300  roof  bolting  machines x 

1  Long  LAD-7  roof  bolting  machine  x 

24.00  Norse  CM  35  y  continuous  miners X 

1  Lee  Norse  33  y  continuous  miner X 

4  Jeffrey  MP  66  shuttle  cars    '...."  x 

4  Jeffrey  battery  ram  cars x 


•6,000 
'7,000 
'3,000 

2,000 
'5,000 

5.000 
•4,000 
•2,000 


'  40, 000 
'40,000 

'8,000 

8,000 

'  60, 000 

40,000 
'  20, 000 
•30,000 


•Each. 

Note:  This  mine  represents  6  mines  In  a  group  employing  100  to  149  men. 

[Underground  employment,  160;  dally  production  (tons),  3,700} 


Type  of  equipment 


Cost  to 
Permis-  Nonper-  convert  to 
sible  missible     permissible 

type  type  condition 


Cost  ot 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


6  Joy  14  BU  loading  machines x 

7  Fletcher  roof  boltinp,  machines x     

6  Lee  Norse  35  y  continuous  miners..  X 

7  Joy  18  SC  shuttle  cars 'x 

4  National  Mine  Service  shuttle  cars X 


•3,000 
'2,500 
'5,000 
•2,000 
'4,000 


'  20, 000 
'  8,  COO 
'  60, 000 
'  20.  COO 
'  20,  000 


'  Each. 

Note:  This  mine  represents  2  mines  in  a  group  employing  200  to  249  men. 

(Underground  employment,  223;  daily  production  (tons),  3,700) 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis-      Nonper- 
slble  missible 

type  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


3  Joy  11  RU  cutting  machines x 

3  Joy  16  RB  cutting  machines x 

3  Joy  12  RB  cutting  machines x 

8  Joy  14  BU  loading  machines "  x 

2  Joy  14  BU-10  loading  machines x 

3  Westinghouse  loading  machines. X 

11  Galls  300  roof  bolting  machines '  x 

8  Galls  mobile  drills "'  '  x 

25  Joy  8  SC  shuttle  cars ""[[[""  X 


•5,000 
•5,000 
■5,000 
•4,000 
•  4.000 
•4,000 
'2,000 
'2,000 
'5.000 


'  40, 000 
'  40.  COO 
'40.000 
'  20. 000 
'  35.  OUO 
'  35, 000 
'  14. 000 
'  10, 000 
'  15. 000 


'Each. 

Note:  This  mine  represents  3  mines  in  a  group  employing  200  to  249  men. 

lUnderground  employment,  250;  dally  production  (tons),  4,400) 


Type  of  equipment 


Cost  to 
Permis-  Nonper-  convert  to 
sible  missible     permissible 

type  type  condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


9  Joy  11  RU  cutting  machines x 

4  Joy  10  RU  cutting  machines x 

3  Goodman  967  loading  machines X 

8  Galls  roof  bolting  machines x 

8  Joy  mobile  coal  drills x 

21  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  cars '"  x 

10  S.  and  S.  battery  tractors x 

•  Each. 

Note:  This  is  the  only  mine  in  a  group  employing  250-299  men 


ALABAMA 
(Underground  employment,  15;  Dally  production  (tons),  75) 


'5,000 
•3,000 
'  3,000 
'2,000 
•  1,700 
•5,000 
•2,000 


'40,000 

•  35,  000 
'  35, 000 

'  8.000 
•  8,000 

•  15.000 
•6,000 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

sIm  'ar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


2  Goodman  212  cutting  machines x 

3  Chicago  Pneumatic  hand-held  drills X 


•6,000 
•  150 


■40,000 
'150 


•  Each. 

Note:  This  mine  represents  3  mines  In  a  group  employing  15  to  49  men. 
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ALABAMA— Continued 
(Underground  employment,  96;  daily  production  (tons),  1,000) 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
mlssible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


3  Jeffrey  cutting  mKhlnes X 

4  Joy  14  BU  loading  machines - X 

3  Galls  hand-held  drills X  

4  Joy  lose  shuttle  cars X  

2  Joy  10  SC  shuttle  cars - X 


•  2,000 
'5,000 

(-') 
'1,500 
'1,500 


'40,000 
'20,000 
'700 
■20,000 
■  20,000 


•  EKh. 

'  Nil.  Equipment  is  maintained  in  permissible  condition. 

Note:  This  is  the  only  mine  in  a  group  employing  50  to  99  men. 

TENNESSEE 
(Underground  employment,  24;  dally  production  (tons),  400J 


Type  of  equipment 


Cost  of 

Cost  to    similar  used 

Permis-      Nonper-       convert  to  rebuilt 

sible  missible     permissible     permissible 

type  type  condition      equipment 


IJoy  11  RU  cutting  machine .-. - X  5,000 

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine X  3.000 

2  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  cars  .  X  '5,000 


40,000 

20.000 

•15,000 


•  EKh. 

Note:  This  mine  represents  18  mines  in  a  group  employing  15  to  49  men. 

(Underground  employment,  50;  daily  production  (tons),  1,200) 


Type  ot  equipment 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible  missible 

type  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


2  Joy  16  RB  cutting  machines X  '5,000 

2  Joy  14  BU-10  loading  machines.. X  '3,000 

2  Galls  roof  bolting  machines X  '3.000 

8  Kersey  battery  tractors X  ■S.OOO 

•EKh. 

Note:  This  is  the  only  mine  in  a  group  employing  50  to  99  men. 

(Underground  employment,  106;  dally  production  (tons),  2,100( 


'30,000 

'35,000 

■8,000 

■6,000 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


1  Joy  15  RU  cutting  machine.   ..     .   ..  X 

1  Joy  11  RU  cutting  machine X 

2  Jeffrey  loading  machines X 

2  Joy  14  BU  loading  machines 

1  Fletcher  roof  boiling  machine X 

1  Galls  roof  bolting  machine X 

1  Joy  9  SC  shuttle  car X 

1  Joy  lose  shuttle  car 

2  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  cars 


5,000 

5,000 

1 2, 000 

1 3, 000 

1.500 

2,000 

5,000 

5,000 

'5,000 


40,000 

40.000 

'35,000 

1 20, 000 

7,000 

7,000 

20,000 

20, 000 

'15,000 


<  Each. 

Note:  This  Is  the  only  mine  in  a  group  employing  100  to  149  men. 

(Underground  employment,  247;  daily  production  (tons),  5,000| 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
mlssible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


6  Joy  15  RU  cutting  machines X 

6  Jeffrey  loading  machines... X 

5  Fletcher  root  bolting  machines X 

1  Galls  root  bolting  machine X 

2  Joy  10  CM  continuous  miners X 

14  National  Mine  Service  shuttle  cars X 

2  Joy6SC  shuttle  cars X 


•  2,  500  •  40. 000 

•  2, 000  •  35, 000 

•  1.000  17,000 
1,000  7,000 

(2)  ■  40. 000 

■1,500  "15,000 

'4,000  "IS,  000 


'  Each. 

'  NIL 

Note:  This  is  the  only  mine  in  a  group  employing  ?00  to  249  men. 


GRAND  TOTAL  COST  DATA  ON  NONPERMISSIBLE  (OPEN)  TYPE  ELECTRIC  FACE  EQUIPMENT 
USED  IN  GASSY  COAL  MINES 


Cost  to  pur- 

Number 

Cost  to 

chase  used 

Cost  to  pur- 

of pieces 

upgrade  to 

rebuilt 

chase  new 

Bureau  of  Mines 

of  equip- 

permissible 

permissible 

permissible 

Coal  Mine  Safety  District 

ment 

status 

equipment 

equipment 

A 

231 

718,800 

3.718,500 

9,058.000 

R 

321 

1,135.050 

7.742,250 

15,352,150 

C 

271 

915,900 

1,580,210 

5,655,150 

n 

176 

759. 700 

1,351,200 

6,046  670 

E 

Grand  total 

26 

61,900 

305,900 

839  200 

1,025 

3,591,350 

14.158,060 

36,951,170 

COST  DATA  ON  NONPERMISSIBLE  (OPEN)  TYPE  ELECTRIC  FACE  EQUIPMENT  USED  IN  GASSY 

MINES 

BUREAU  OF  MINES  COAL  MINE  SAFETY  DISTRICT  A,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Type  of  equipment 

Number 
ol  pieces 

Cost  to 

upgrade  to 

permissible 

status 

Cost  to 

purchase 

used  rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 

Cost  lo 

purchase  new 
permissible 
equipment 

Small  mines: 

Cutting  machine 

Mobile  drill. 

Battery  tractor.. 

5 

2 

2 

7,000 
10,000 
10,000 

12  500 
14,000 
28,000 

250,000 
16.000 
32,000 

Total... 

9 

27,000 

54,500 

298,000 

Large  mines: 

Battery  tractor 

4 

24.000 
667, 800 

24,000 
3,100,000 

40,000 

Shuttle  car 

218 

8,720,000 

Total 

Grand  total.. 

222 
231 

691,800 
7T8,800 

3.124,000 
'37178,500 

8, 760, 000 
9,058,000 

COST  DATA  ON  NONPERMISSIBLE  (OPEN)  TYPE  ELECTRIC  FACE  EQUIPMENT  USED  IN  GASSY 

COAL  MINES 

BUREAU  OF  MINES  COAL  MINE  SAFETY  DISTRICT  B,  MOUNT  HOPE,  W.  VA 


Type  of  equipment 


Small  mines: 
Loading  machine. .  . 

Cutting  machine 

Roof  bolting  machine. 

Shuttle  car 

Battery  tractor 

T-2  utility  truck 

Hand-held  drill 

Total ... 

Large  mines: 

Loading  machine 

Cutting  machine 

Roof  bolting  niKhine 

Longwall  planer 

Mobile  drill 

Shuttle  car 

Battery  tractor 

Face  chain  conveyor.. 

T  2  utility  truck 

Hand-held  drill 

Total 

Grand  total 


Number 
of  pieces 

Cost  lo 

upgrade  to 

permissible 

status 

33. 000 
13.000 
10. 000 
42.000 
30,000 
2,000 
1,950 

Cost  to 

purchase 

used  rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 

Cost  lo 

purchase  new 

equipment 

4 

7 
2 

16 
5 
2 

13 

45, 500 
62,500 
28,000 
180.000 
30,000 
6,000 
1,950 

170.000 

400.000 

32.000 

640. 000 

50,000 

30,000 

3,600 

49 

131,950 

58,000 

55,000 

30,000 

200,000 

23,000 

594.  300 

30,000 

7,500 

2,000 

3,300 

353,950 

227,  500 

382,  500 

84,000 

1  4,  000, 000 

50,000 

2,  580,  000 

30,000 

25.000 

6,000 

3,300 

1,325,600 

18 
27 

850,000 
1,700,000 

6 

96,000 

4 

4,000.000 

5 
178 
5 
5 
2 
22 

%,000 
7.120.000 
.50,000 
73,000 
30,000 
11,550 

272 

1.003,100 

7,388,300 

14,026,550 

321 

1, 135,  050 

7,742,250 

15,352,150 

31120 

COST  DATA  ON  NO^PERMISSIBLE 


BUREAl 


Type  of  cqui|  ntat 


SmaO  mine^: 

Loading  nuchini. 
Cuttinf  machiflt.. 
Root  boltinf  mafhine. 

Shuttle  car 

Battery  tractor. 
Face  conveyor.. 
Utility  truck... 
Hand  held  drill. 


TotaL 


Larie  mines: 

Loading  machini 
Cutting  machine 
Roof  bolting  ma 

Shuttle  car 

Battery  tractor. 
Hand-held  drill 


T*M 

Grand  total. 


COST  DATA  ON 

MINES.  BUREAU 


NiNPERMISSIBLE  (OPEN)  TYPE  ELECTRIC  FACE  EQUIPMENT  IN  GASSY 
OF  MINES  COAL  MINE  SAFETY,  DISTRICT  D,  VINCENNES.  IND. 


Type  of  equipment 


Small  mines 

Loading  machim 
Cutting  machine 
Utility  truck.. 
Post  mounted 
Hand-held  drill 

ToUI. 


dril 


Large  mines: 

Loading  machine  . 
Cutting  machine 
Roof-bolting  ma^i 

Shuttle  car 

Face  conveyor. 

Mobile  drift 

Hand-held  drill. 


Total 

Grand  total. 


Type  of  equipn  ent 


SmaU  mines: 

Loading  machine. 
Cutting  machine. 

Shuttle  car 

Hand-held  drift.. 


Total. 


Large  mines' 

Loading  machine 
Shuttle  car 


Total.  

Grand  total. 
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(OPEN)  TYPE  ELECTRIC  FACE  EQUIPMENT  USED  IN  GASSY 
COAL  MINES 


OF  MINES  COAL  MINE  SAFETY  DISTRICT  C,  NORTON    VA. 


Number 
of  pieces 


Cost  to 

upgrade  to 

permissible 

status 


Cost  to 
purchase 

useid  rebuilt 
permissible 
equipment 


Cost  to 

purchase  new 

permissible 

equipment 


13 
30 
10 
2 
41 
2 
2 
66 


$83,000 

93.500 

71,500 

5,600 

246,000 

3,000 

2.000 

9,900 


$158,  500 

135.000 

116.000 

20.000 

246,000 

10,000 

6,000 

9.900 


J575.  OOO 

1,375,000 

209,000 

80,000 

410.000 

29.200 

30,000 

46,200 


166 


514,500 


701,410 


2.  754. 400 


11 
14 
2 
27 
39 
12 


38.500 

46.500 

4,000 

76,600 

234,000 

1,800 


173,000 
180,000 
20,000 
270,000 
23*, 000 
1,800 


550.000 

850.000 

24.000 

1,080,00 

390,000 

6,750 


105 


401,400 


878,800 


2,900,750 


271 


915.900         1.580.210 


5.655,150 


Number 
of  pieces 


Cost  to 

Cost  to           purchase  Cost  to 

upgrade  to      used  rebuilt  purchase  new 

permissible       permissible  permissible 

status         equipment  equipment 


2 
10 
6 
3 

10 


5,000 

21.000 

6,000 

750 

l.SOO 


13.500 

28.000 

18,000 

750 

1,500 


80.000 
520,000 

90.000 
2.370 
7,000 


31 


34.250 


61.  750 


699,  370 


5 
18 
16 
54 
22 
27 

3 


9,100 
40,000 
42.000 
528, 000 
33,000 
72, 900 
450 


26,500 
67,500 
157,000 
658,000 
110,000 
270. 000 
450 


200,000 
900.000 
638,000 

2,152,000 
321,200 

1, 134. 000 
2,100 


145 


725, 450         1. 289, 450 


5,347,300 


176 


759.700         1,351,200 


6, 046, 670 


COST  DATA  ON  N(  NPERMISSIBLE  (OPEN)  TYPE  ELECTRIC  FACE  EQUIPMENT  IN  GASSY 
MINES,  BUREiiu  OF  MINES  COAL  MINE  SAFETY  DISTRICT  E,  DENVER,  COLO. 


Number 
of  pieces 


Cost  to 

upgrade  to 

permissible 

status 


Cost  to 

purchase 

used  rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


Cost  to 

purchase  new 

equipment 


2,500 

7,000 

7,000 

900 


6,500 

10,000 

40,000 

900 


40,000 

200,000 

80,000 

4,200 


13 


17.400 


57,400 


324, 200 


1 

12 


2,500 
42,000 


8,500 
240.000 


35.000 
480.000 


13 
26 


44.500 
61,900 


248.500 
305,900 


515,000 
839,200 


ATTACHMENT  B 


COST  Of  UPGRADING  ELECTRIC  FACE  EQUIPMENT  IN  SMALL  NONGASSY  MINES  TO 
PERMISSIBLE  STATUS  OR  TO  PURCHASE  USED  REBUILT  PERMISSIBLE  EQUIPMENT  IF 
UPGRADING  IS  NOT  FEASIBLE' 


State 


Cost  per 

small 

nongassy 

mine 


Number  of 

small 

nongassy 

mines 


Total  cost 


WestVirginia $16,430  719 

Tennessee 13  740  99 

Virginia _,,.  26;460  522 

Alabama 9,500  67 

Pennsylvania 17,345  121 

Ohio 10,550  32 

Colorado 22  485  29 

Utah... 8,470  10 

Kentucky 31,455  784 

Total 2,388 


$11,813,170 

1.  360, 260 

13,812.120 

643.  200 

2, 098. 745 

337. 600 

72.065 

84.7U0 

24, 660. 720 


54,  882,  580 


'  Basic  data  were  developed  by  selecting  at  random  10  small  nongassy  mines  in  each  Stale 
getting  the  number  of  pieces  of  electric  face  equipment  in  use  by  type  of  equipment  and  whether 
permissible  or  nonpermissible  type,  then  finally  getting  from  local  shops  the  cost  of  upgrading 
the  equipment  to  permissible  status  or  to  purchase  used  rebuilt  permissible  equipment  it  ud- 
grading  is  not  feasible. 

>  Most  of  the  equipment  is  maintained  in  permissible  condition  and  upgrading  is  not  required. 

INFORMATION  ON  ELECTRIC  FACE  EQUIPI»IENT  USED  AT  SMALL  NONGASSY  COAL  MINES 

JULY  1,  1969 

COLORADO 

{Underground  employment,  6;  daily  production  (tons),  100) 


Type  of  equipment 


Perrois-      Nonper- 
sible  missible 

type  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

perm  issible 

condition 


Cost  of 
similar  used 

rebuilt 
permissible 
equipment 


1  Joy  8  BU  loading  machine X 

1  Sullivan  CE7  cutting  machine v 

1  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  car. x 

1  Chicago  pneumatic  hand-held  drill x 


>  Nil 

2,000 

2,000 

150 


6,500 

2,500 

10,000 

150 


>  This  equipment  is  maintained  in  permissible  condition. 

[Underground  employment,  3;  daily  production  (tons),  35] 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis- 

siole 

type 


Nonper* 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


1  Joy  JCM  continuous  miner x 

1  Joy  8  BU  loading  machine X 

2  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  cars x 

1  Ingersoll  hand  roof  bolting  machine X 


■  Nil 

■  Nil 

■  Nil 
1,000 


80,000 
5,000 

no,  000 

9,000 


■  This  equipment  is  maintained  in  permissible  condition. 
'Each. 

(Underground  employment,  5;  daily  production  (tons),  75| 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible  missible 

type  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 
similar  used 

rebuilt 
permissible 
equipment 


1  Joy  10  RU  cutting  machine X 

1  Joy  10  SC  shuttli"  car x 

1  Joy  8  BU  loading  machine X 

1  Joy  6SC  shuttle  car x 

1  Chicago  pneumatE  hand-held  drill. x 

1  I  ngersoll  hand  roof  bolting  machine x 


■Nil 
■Nil 
■  Nil 

3,000 
150 

1,000 


25. 000 
20,000 

6.500 

10, 000 

150 

9,000 


■  This  equipment  is  maintained  in  permissible  condition. 

lUnderground  employment,  3;  daily  production  (tons),  12| 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Costol 
similar  used 

rebuilt 
permissible 
equipment 


1  Goodman  212  cutting  mechine x 

1  hand-held  dnil x 


1.000 
150 


2,500 
150 


/ 
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COLORADO — ContI  nued 
{Underground  employment  2;  daily  production  (tons)  50| 


Type  of  equipment 


Costol 

Cost  to     similar  used 

Permis-      Nonper-  convert  to  rebuilt 

sible  missible        permissible      permissible 

^pe  type  condition      equipment 


1  Lee  Norse  continuous  miner X 

1  Joy  8  BU  loading  machine X 

1  Joy  lOSC  shuttle  car X 


■  NH 

■  Nil 

■  Nil 


75,000 

6,500 

20,000 


I  This  equipment  is  maintained  in  permissible  condition.  i 

[Underground  employment,  5;  daily  production  (tons),  50| 


Type  ol  equipment 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible  missible 

type  type 


Cost  of 

Cost  to     similar  used 

convert  to  rebuilt 

permissible      permissible 

condition       equipment 


1  Fletcher  roof  bolting  machine X  

1  Joy  8  BU  loading  machine -  X 

2  Hand-held  drills ----  X 

1  Sullivan  CE7  cutting  machine X 


■Nil 

5.000 

2.500 

6,500 

2  150 

=  150 

2,000 

2,500 

■  This  equipment  is  maintained  in  permissible  condition. 
'Each. 

[Underground  employment,  2;  daily  production  (tons),  10) 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


1  Sullivan  ironclad  cutting  machine X 

1  hand-held  drill - X 


3,000 
150 


2,500 
150 


[Underground  employment,  1;  daily  production  (tons),  10[ 


Type  of  equipment 


Cost  of 

Cost  to      similar  used 

Permis-      Nonper-         convert  to  rebuilt 

sible  missible       permissible       permissible 

type  type  condition        equipment 


1  Goodman  212  cutting  machine X 

1  hand-held  drill X 


1,000 
150 


2,500 
150 


[Underground  employment,  3;  daily  production  (tons),  30] 


Cost  of 

Cost  to    similar  used 

convert  to  rebuilt 

permissible      permissible 


Type  of  equipment                               type          type                condition 

equipment 

1  Sullivan  CE cutting  machine X                        2,000 

1  hand-held  dri.l X                            150 

2.500 
150 

[Underground  employment.  2;  daily  production  (tons).  15| 

Type  of  equipment 


Cost  to 

Permis- 

Nonper- 

convert to 

sible 

missible 

permissible 

type 

type 

condition 

Coslot 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


1  Goodman  212  cutting  machine. 
1  hand-held  drill 


X 
X 


3,000 
150 


2,500 
150 


[Underground  employment  2;  daily  production  (tons),  15[ 


Type  of  equipment 


Cost  to 

Permis- 

Nonper- 

convert to 

sible 

missible 

permissible 

type 

type 

condition 

Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


I  Goodman  212  cutting  machine X 

1  hand-held  drill X 


3,000 
150 


2,500 
150 


cxv- 


-1960— Part  23 


UTAH 

lUnderf  round  employment,  6;  daily  production  (tons),  50| 


Permis- 
sible 


Cost  of 

Cost  to     similar  used 
Nonper-  convert  to  rebuilt 

missible        permissible      permissible 


Type  of  equipment                             type          type                 condition 

equipment 

1  Goodman  SW  cutting  machine.. X             Nil 

4.000 

1  hand-held  drill X                            ISO 

150 

[Underground  employment.  7;  daily  production  (tons),  2S0| 

Type  of  equipment 


Cost  of 

Cost  to 

similar  used 

Permis- 

Nonper- 

convert to 

rebuilt 

sible 

missible 

permissible 

permissible 

type 

type 

condition 

equipment 

90,000 

2  Joy  10  SC  shuttle  cars                        -    -X            Nil 

■  20,000 

>  Each. 

[Underground  employment,  6;  daily  production  (tohs),  150| 

Type  of  equipment 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible  missible 

type  type 


Cost  of 

Cost  to    similar  used 
rebuilt 
permissible 
equipment 


convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


1  Joy  8  BU  loading  machine X  

1  Goodman  31?  cutting  machine X  

1  Mobiledrill. X 

2  Joy  lOSC  shuttle  ears X 


Nil 
Nil 

Nil 
■3,500 


6,500 
2,500 

'20,000 


I  Each. 


[Underground  employment,  II;  daily  production  (tons),  1,000| 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible  missible 

type  type 


Cost  of 

Cost  to    similar  used 

convert  to  rebuilt 

permissible     permissible 

condition       equipment 


1  Lee  Norse  continuous  miner X  

1  homemade  conveyor X 

1  homemade  reel  shuttle  car X 


■  Nil 
4,000 
2,000 


6.000 
10.000 


'This  equipment  maintained  in  permissible  condition. 

[Underground  employment,  4;  daily  production  (tons),  35] 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

CO  nvert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Costol 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


1  Sullivan  7  B  cutting  machine X 

2Joy  10  SC  shuttle  cars X 

1  Joy  8  BU  loading  machine... X 

1  hand-held  drill...  X 


3,000 

■  3,500 

2.500 

150 


4,500 

■  20,000 

6,500 

150 


>  Each. 


[Underground  employment,  6;  daily  production  (tons),  85| 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Costol 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


1  Joy  8  BU  loading  machine  X 

1  Goodman  312  cutting  machine X 

1  Hand  held  drill X 

2  Diesel  shuttle  cars  (local  make) X 


2,500 

3.000 

150 

■8.000 


6.500 

2.500 

150 

20,000 


I  Each. 


(Underground  employment,  4;  daily  production  (tons),  30| 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


1  Joy  8  BU  loading  machine -  X 

1  Goodman  B  12  cutting  machine X 

1  Chicago  Pneumatic  hand-held  drill X 

1  Diesel  shuttle  car  (local  make) X 


2,500 

3.000 

150 

8.000 


6.500 

2,5M 

150 

20.000 


31122 


Type  of  equi|  ment 
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UTAH— ContiniMd 
Undtriround  emphiynMnt,  2;  d«Hy  production  (tons),  U| 


Permis- 

Sli)l8 

typ« 


Cost  to 

Nonper-  convert  to 
missiblo  permissible 
typo  condition 


Cost  of 
similar  used 

rebuilt 
permissible 
equipment 


1  Joy  8  BU  loading  Inachine.- X 

1  Chicago  pneumat*  hand-held  drill., x 

1  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  cir    X 

I  Sullivan  ironclad  i  utting  machine X 


Jnderground  employment,  3;  daily  production  (tons),  7!H 


Type  ol  equii  ment 


1  Joy  8  BU  loading 
1  Sullivan  iron  clad 
I  Joy  6  SC  shuttle 
1  Mobile  drill...: 


I  lachine .  X 

utting  machine --. X 

- - X 


cj  r 


KENTUCKY 
ptiderground  employment  13;  daily  production  (tons)  275| 


Type  of  equip  nent 


I  Joy  12  RB  cutting 
1  Joy  14  BU  loading 

1  Galls  roof  bolting 

2  Hand  held  drills.. 

3  Kersey  shuttle  car 


lachine    X 

nachine X 

i+achine X 


'Each. 


(l  iderground  employment,  10;  daily  production  (tons),  3001 


Type  ol  equip  leiit 


1  Goodman  512  Cutting 
1  Joy  14  BU  Loading 
I  Chicago  Penumatic 
1  Hand-held  drill 
3  Kersey  battery  tr; 
1  T-2  utility  truck 


<Exh. 


Type  of  equipi  «nt 


uttii  g 


2  Goodman  512  cu 
2  Joy  14  BU  Loading 

1  Roof  bolting  machii 

2  Hand  held  drills  .. 

2  T  2  utility  trucks.. 

3  Kersey  Battery  trac)ors 


>  Each. 


Type  of  equip)  lent 


1  Jeffrey  SW  3SL  culthg 
1  Joy  12  BU  loading 

3  hand-held  drills.. 

4  Battery  tractors. . 


■EKh. 


2,500 

ISO 

2.100 

3,000 


6.500 

150 

10.000 

2,500 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Cost  of 

Cost  to     similar  used 

convert  to  rebuilt 

permissible      permissible 

conditkin       equipment 


Nonper- 
missible 
type 


2,500 
3,000 
2,800 
7.000 


6.500 
2.500 
10.000 
12.500 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible  missible 

type  type 


Cost  of 

Cost  to    similar  used 

convert  to  rebuilt 

permissib'e      permissible 

condition       equipment 


5.000^.000 

_ 5.000  6.000 

2,0003.000 

X  -- 

X 


1350 
•20,000 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missible 
typ« 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cos 


ostof 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


machine 

Tiachine 

root  bolting  machine. 


X 
.  X 
.  X 


ac  ors. 


X 
X 
X 


5.000-6,000  

5.000-6.000 T 

2.000-3.000  

150-200 

'6.000 

1.000-2,000  


|U  Iderground  employment.  12;  daily  production  (tons),  300| 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible  missible 

type  type 


Cost  of 

Cost  to    similar  used 

convert  to  rebuilt 

permissible      permissible 

condition       equipment 


_  machines X 

machines X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


'5.000-6.000 

'5,000  6,000  

14,000 

..  '350 

'1,000-2,000  

11,000-2,000 


|U  derground  employment,  9;  Daily  production  (tons),  90| 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missibl* 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


_  machine X 

lAachin* X 


X 
X 


.    2.000-3,000 

.    3,500-4,000 

'400 

'2,000-3,000 
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KEfnUCKY— Continued 
(Underground  employment,  7;  daily  production  (tons),  100) 


VIRGINIA 
lUnderground  employment,  12;  diHy  production  (tons),  300| 


Type  of  equipment 


Cost  of 

Cost  to    similar  used 

Permis-       Nonper-        convert  to  rebuilt 

sible  missible     permissible     permissible 

type  type  condition       equipment 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible  missible 

typ«         lypt 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


1  Jeffrey  35L  cutting  machine 

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine _.  X 

3  hand-held  drills x 

2  Drag  cable  shuttle  cars x 

1  T-2  utility  truck.  X 

2  Battery  tractors X 


2, 000-3. 000 
5,00fr-«,000 


1,000-1,200 
'  2, 000-3, 000 


'350 
'20,000 


'Each. 


(Underground  employment,  8;  daily  production  (tons),  200) 


Type  ot  equipment 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Costol 

similar  used 

lebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


1  Wilcox  continuous  miner .  X 


5,000-6,000 


(Underground  employment,  12;  daily  production  (tons),  100| 


Type  ot  equipment 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  ol 
similar  used 

rebuilt 
permissible 
equipment 


1  Joy  11  RB  cutting  machine. -- X  

2  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine X  

1  rubber-tired  drill  (handmade) X 

6  drag  cabe  shuttle  cars x 


.    5,  OOfr^.  000  .. 
'5,000«.000  .. 


350 
1  2,  OOO  3. 000 


Each  (replace  with  2  battery-powered  tractors). 


(Underground  employment,  13;  daily  production  (tons),  275) 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Costol 
similar  used 

rebuilt 
permissible 
equipment 


1  Joy  11  RB  cutting  machine  -, X  

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine. .. X  

1  Royal  roof  bolting  machine X 

3  Hand-held  drills     , X 

4  S.  «  S.  battery  tractors       x 


5,000  6000 .. 

5,000-6000 

14,000 

'350 

'2,0003.000 


>  Each. 


jUndergrouajjPNnpkiyment  6;  daily 


production  (tons)  200] 


Type  of  equipment 


Costol 

Cost  to    similar  used 

Permis-      Nonper-  convert  to  rebuilt 

sible  missible        permissible     permissible 

type  type  condition       equipment 


1  Joy  12  RB  cutting  machine. . . .'. X 

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine.... X 

1  Fletcher  rool  bolting  machine X 

2  ChKago  penumatic  hand-held  drills 

3  Joy  6SC  shuttle  cars.. X 


5,000-6,000 

5.000-6,000 

2,000-3,000 

X  

'5,000-6.000 


1350 


>  Each. 


(Underground  employment.  6;  daily  production  (tons).  100) 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible  missible 

type  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Costol 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


1  Jeffrey  35  S.W.  cutting  machine X  

1  Joy  14  BU  k)ading  machine X  

1  Jeffrey  hand-held  drill x  

2S.  iS.  battery  tractors... X 

2  Joy  transfer  trucks x 

'EmJi. 


.     5. 000-6, 000 

.    5,000-6,000 

150-200 

'  2, 0OO-3, 000  . 

>  2, 000-3, 000  . 


1  Jeffrey  300  U  cutting  machine X 

1  Jeffrey  81C  kiading  machine X 

1  Galis  rool  bolting  machine.. X 

4  Battery  tractors 


5,000-6,000 

5,000-6,000 

5, 000-6. 000 

I  2, 000-3. 000 


'  Each. 


(Underground  employment  6;  daily  production  (tons),  80) 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible  missible 

type  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  ot 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


1  Royal  cutting  machine X 

1  Stacy  loading  machine X 

1  Hand-held  drill X 

3  Battery  tractors X 


'  2, 000-3, 000 


40.000 

14,000 

350 


'Each. 


(Underground  employment,  8;  daily  production  (tons).  200) 


Type  of  equipment 


Cost  of 

Cost  to     similar  used 

Permis-      Nonper-  convert  to  rebuilt 

sible  missible        permissible      permissible 

type  type  condition       equipment 


1  Galis  roof  bolting  machine X  

1  Jeffrey  lOOL  continuous  miner X  

2  Battery  tractors X 


2, 000-3, 000 
9.000-10,000 
'  2, 000-3, 000 


I  Each. 


(Underground  employment.  5;  daily  production  (tons).  90) 


Type  of  equipment 


Cost  of 

Cost  to 

similar  used 

Permis- 

Nonper- 

convert  to 

rebuilt 

sible 

mlssible 

permissible 

permissible 

type 

type 

condition 

equipment 

1  Stacey  Spinner  loading  machine X  

1  Hand-held  drill X  

1  Battery  tractor X  2,000-3,000 


14.000 
350 


(Underground  employment,  6;  daily  production  (tons).  70) 


Type  of  equipment 


Cost  of 

Cost  to     similar  used 

Permis-      Nonper-  convert  to  rebuilt 

sible  missible         permissible      permissible 

type  type  condition       equipment 


1  Goodman  212  S.W.  cutting  machine X  5,000-6,000 

1  Epiing  rubber-tired  loading  machine X 

1  Hand-held  drill X  --. 

2  Battery  tractors X  '2.000-3,000 


14.000 
350 


•  Each. 


jUnderground  employment,  4;  daily  production  (tons),  20) 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible  missible 

type  type 


Cost  of 

Cost  to    similar  used 

convert  to  rebuilt 

permissible      permissible 

condition       equipment 


1  Joy  12  RB  cutting  machine X 

1  Jeffrey  loading  machine X 

1  Galis  rool  bolting  machine... X  

1  Long-Alrdox  drill X  

1  Joy  10  SC  shBttle  car X 

1  Battery  tractor X 


5,000-6.000  

9,000-10.000  

2,000-3,000 

350 

'I'odd^.ooo' 

2,000 


VIRGir«IA--Continued 
(Underground  employment,  6;  dafly  production  (tons),  100) 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible  missible 

type  type 


Costot 

Cost  to    similar  used 

convert  to  rebuilt 

permissible     permissible 

condibon       equipment 


1  Jeffrey  SW  cutting  machine X  2,000  3.000 

1  Joy  12  BU  loading  madime X  3,500-4,500 

1  Hand-held  drill X  - 

2  S.  »  S.  battery  tractors X  '2,000-3,000 


4,800 
350 


'Each. 


(Underground  employment,  6;  daily  production  (tons),  100) 


Type  of  equipment 


Cost  of 

Cost  to    similar  used 

Permis-      Nonper-  convert  to  rebuilt 

sible  missible         permissible     permissible 

type  type  condition      equipment 


1  Jeffrey  SW  cutting  machine X  2.000-3.000 

1  Joy  12  BU  loading  machine. X  3.500-4.500 

1  hand-held  drill X  

2  S.  &  S.  battery  tractors X  '2,000-3,000 


4.800 
350 


Each. 


[Underground  employment,  7;  daily  production  (tons),  150) 


Type  ol  equipment 


Cost  ol 

Cost  to    similar  used 

Permis-      Nonper-  convert  to  rebuilt 

sible  missible         permissible      permissible 

type  type  condition       equipment 


1  Royal  cutting  machine X 

1  Stacy  loading  machine X 

1  Hand  held  drill X 

2  Battery  tractors X 


'2.000-3,000 


40.000 

14.000 

350 


'  Each. 


(Underground  employment.  10;  daily  production  (tons),  325) 


Type  ot  equipment 


Cost  of 

Cost  to 

similar  used 

Permis- 

Nonper- 

convert  to 

rebuilt 

sible 

missible 

permissible 

permissible 

type 

type 

condition 

equipment 

1  Galis  rool  bolting  machina X  

1  Lee-Norse  35Y  continuous  miner X  

3  Kersey  battery  tractors X 


2, 000-3, 000 
8,000-10,000 
'  2,  000-3, 000 


'  Each. 


[Underground  employment.  7;  daily  production  (tons)  250] 


Type  ol  equipment 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible  missible 

type  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  ol 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


1  Joy  12  RB  cutting  machine X  

1  Long-Aiidox  loading  machine X  

1  rool  bolting  machine X 

1  drill 

3  Battery  tractors X 


5,000-6.000 
5,000-6,000 


'  2. 000-3. 000 


14.000 
350 


I  Each. 


TENNESSEE 
[Underground  employment,  10;  daily  production  (tons),  200) 


Type  of  equipment 


Cost  ot 

Cost  to    similar  used 

Permis-      Nonper-  convert  to  rebuilt 

sibit  missible         permissible      permissible 

type  type  condition      equipment 


1  Joy  10  RU  cutting  machine X  

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine X  

1  Acme  root  boiling  machine X  

1  Kersey  battery  tractor X 


2, 500-3. 000 
2. 500-3, 000 

1.  500-2. 000 

2,  O0O-3. 000 


31124 


TENNESSEE— Continued 
lUlikrtround  employment,  7;  daily  production  (tons),  100) 


Type  of  equipn 


1  Sullivan  11  BS.W. 

1  Joy  14  BU  loadin; 

2  Chicago  pneumatic 
1  Joy  32  E  shuttle  car 
J  Joy  T  2  truck 


e  lilting  machine X 

ine X 

rill  (hand  drill) X 

X 

-     -  X 


lUi  derground  employment,  7;  dally  production  (tons),  150| 


Type  ot  equipn  ent 


1  Goodman  512  S  W 
I  Long  Airdox  loading 
I  Chicago  pneumatic 

1  Cincinnati  drill 

2  Shuttle  cars..     .  . 
1  Joy  12  truck 


c  itti 


I  DO 


'Eacfc.-- 


|ll  iderground  employment,  8;  daily  production  (tons),  75| 


Type  ol  equiprr  ent 


njach 


I  Joy  II  B  cutting  ma^t'ine 

1  Joy  14  BU  loading 

1  Cincinnati  drill  (ham 

I  Oral  cable  shuttle 

1  Joy  T  2  truck 


a  rs. 


■Each. 


Type  of  equlpm  !nt 


I  Jeffrey  35  B  cutting 
1  Joy  11  BU  loading 
1  Black  &  Decker  ham 
I  Joy  shuttle  car  (reel 
1  Joy  T-2  truck 


Type  of  equipm  int 


Type  of  equipm  nt 


1  Jeflrey  35  BS.W, 
1  Black  &  Decker  drill 
1  Joy  T-2  truck. . , 
1  S.  and  S.  battery 


trac  lor 
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ent 


Cost  of 

Cost  to    similar  used 

Permis-      Nonper-  convert  to  rebuilt 

sible  missible        permissible     permissible 

type  type  condition       equipment 


2, 000-3, 000 
2,  500^3. 000 
150-200 
5,000-6,000 
1,000-1,200 


Cost  ot 

Cost  to    similar  used 

Permis-      Nonper-  convert  to  rebuilt 

sible  missible        permissible      permissible 

type  type  condition       equipment 


ng  machine X 

machine X 

f  bolter X 


2,000-3,000 

2,500-3,000 

.       .     .   .     1,500-2,000 

X  

X  .    

1,000-1,200 


350 
115,000 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  ol 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


ine. 
-held). 


X 
X 


2.500-3,000 

2.500-3,000 

X  

X  - - 

1.000-1,200 


350 
•15,000 


|Ui  derground  employment,  5;  daily  production  (tons),  100| 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


mich 


nachine X 

me X 

held  drill 

X 

..-- X 


2,000-3,000 

3,500^,500 

X  . 

5,000^,000 

1,000-1,200 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


350 


|Ur  Jerground  employment,  8;  daily  production  (tons),  200| 


Cost  of 

Cost  to    similar  used 

Permis-      Nonper-  convert  to  rebuilt 

sible  missible        permissible      permissible 

type  type  condition       equipment 


1  Wilcox  continuous  m  ner x 


2, 500-2, 700 


|Ur  derground  employment,  6;  daily  production  (tons),  60| 


Cost  of 

Cost  to    similar  used 

Permis-      Nonper-  convert  to  rebuilt 

sible  missible        permissible     permissible 

type  type  condition      equipment 


cut*  ing 


[  machine x 


X 

"x" 


2,000-3,000    

350 

1,000-1,200    

500    


TENNESSEE— Cofltinued 
(Underground  employment,  4;  dally  production  (tons),  40| 

Permis- 
sible 
Type  of  equipment                             type 

Nonper- 
missible 
type 

Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 

Cost  ol 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 

1  Joy  1!  BU  cutting  machine X 

1  Cincinnati  drill _ 

2  Kersey  battery  tractors 

2, 500-3, 000 
'2,000-3,000  . 

-  X 
.  X 

350 

'Each. 

Underground  employment,  7;  dally  production  (tons),  35; 

Permis- 
sible 
Type  ol  equipment                             type 

Nonper- 
missible 
type 

Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 

Cost  ol 
similar  used 

lebuilt 
permissible 
equipment 

1  Jeffrey  35  L  cutting  machine X 

1  Kersey  machinetruck.. X 

2,500-3,000 
2,000-3,000 

lUnderground  employment,  7'  daily  production  (tons),  50) 

Permis- 
sible 
Typeote:|u  pment                               type 

Nonper- 
missible 
type 

Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 

Cosi  ol 
similar  used 

rebuilt 
permissible 
equipment 

1  Jeffrey  35  B  cutting  machine.       X 

1  Cincinnati  hand-held  drill  .       .. 

4  homemade  drag  cable  shuttle  cars 

2,000-3,000 

.  X 
.  X 

3'iO 
(') 

1 2  battery  tractors  at  17,000  each. 

ALABAMA 
(Underground  employment,  9; 

daily  production  (tons),  180( 

Permis- 
sible 
Type  of  equipment                               type 

Nonper- 
missible 

type 

Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 

Cost  ot 
similar  used 

rebuilt 
permissible 
equipment 

I  Joy  10  RU  cutting  machine X 

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine. _ X 

1  Galis  roof  bolting  machine X 

1  Joy  coal  drill  (mobile) X 

2Joy  10  SC  shuttle  cars X 

5,  000-6,  000 
2,  500-3. 000 
2. 000-3,  000 
1,500-1.700 
'  2, 500-3, 000 

I  Each. 

[Underground  employment,  10;  daily  production  (tons),  90| 

Permis- 
sible 
Type  of  equipment                               type 

Nonper- 
missible 
type 

Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 

Cost  ol 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 

2  Goodman  212-short  wall  cutting  machines 

2  Chicago  pneumatic  hand-held  drills.               

.  X 
.  X 

'6,000 

1  350 

<  Each. 

(Underground  employment,  7;  dally  production  (tons),  40( 

Permis- 
sible 
Type  of  equipment                               type 

Nonper- 
misslble 
type 

Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 

Costol 
similar  used 

rebuilt 
permissible 
equipment 

1  Goodman  212  short  wall  cutting  machine 

1  Chicago  pneumatic  hand-held  drill  

X 
.  X 

6.000  . 

350 

(Underground  employment,  12;  daily  production  (tons),  60( 

Permis- 
sibh! 
Type  of  equipment                             type 

Nonper- 
missible 
type 

Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

conditwn 

Costot 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 

2  Goodman  SW  cutting  machines 

2  Chicago  pneumatic  hand  held  drills 

-  X 

-  X 

■  6,000 

'350 

■EMh. 
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ALABAMA— Continued 
(UiKierground  employmwrt,  5  daily  production  (tom).  2S| 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible  missible 

type  type 


Costot 

Cost  to    similar  osod 

convert  to  rebailt 

permissible     permissible 

condition      equipment 


2  Goodman  212  cutting  machine — X 

2  Chk^go  pneumatic  hand-held  drills X 


■6,000 
1350 


I  Each. 


(Underground  employment,  7;  daily  production  (tons),  35| 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible  missible 

type  type 


Costot 

Cost  to    similar  used 

convert  to  rebuilt 

permissible     permissible 

condition      equipment 


2Goodman  212  cutting  machines X 

2  Chicago  pneumatic  hand  held  drills X 


'6,000 
'350 


'  Each. 


(Underground  employment,  10;  daily  production  (tons),  40( 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible          missible 
Type  of  equipment                             type          type 

Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

conditk>n 

Costot 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 

1  Goodman  212  SW  cutting  machine X 

1  Jetfery  hand  held  drill X 

6.000 

350 

(Underground  employment,  6;  daily  production  (tons),  20( 

Permis-      Nonper- 
sible          missible 
Type  ot  equipment                             type          type 

Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condltkin 

Costot 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 

1  Goodman  212  SW  cutting  machine X 

1  Chicago  pneumatic  hand  held  drill X 


6,000 

350 


(Beasley  Coal  Co.;  underground  employment,  9;  daily  production  (tons),  35( 


Type  of  equipment 


Costot 

Cost  to 

similar  used 

Permis- 

Nonper- 

convert  to 

rebuilt 

sible 

missible 

permissible 

permissible 

type 

type 

condition 

equipment 

1  Goodman  212  SW  cutting  machine .  X 

1  Jetfrey  hand-held  drill \  X 


6,000 
350 


[Underground  employment,  10;  daily  product!! 


Type  of  equipment 


iroductitjMoV),  60| 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible  missible 

type  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


2  Goodman  212  SW  cutting  machines X 

2  Chicago  Pneumatic  hand  held  drills X 


'6.000 
'350 


Each. 


OHIO 
(Underground  employment,  8;  daily  production  (tons),  265( 


Type  of  equipment 


Cost  to 

Permis- 

N on  per- 

convert to 

sible 

missible 

permissible 

typo 

typo 

condition 

Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


1  Lee-Norse  35Y X 

2  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  cars X 


■  Nil  in  permissible  conditiOR. 
'Each. 


0) 

'5,000 


'  10,000 


OHIO— ContlMMd 
(Underground  empkiyment,  9;  dally  production  (tons),  400( 


Typo  ol  equipment 


Costal 

Cost  to    similar  used 

Permis-      Nonper-  convert  to  rebuilt 

sible  missible        permissible      permissible 

type  type  condition      equipment 


1  Wik;ox  continuous  miner... X 

1  Bridge  conveyor. X 

1  conveyor... X 


<■) 
(') 
(') 


'NIL 


(Underground  employment,  3;  daily  production  (tons),  40( 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible  missible 

type  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Costot 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


1  Witeox  continuous  miner X  

1  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  car X 


1411 
5,000 


10,000 


(Underground  employment,  7;  daily  production  (tons),  90( 


Type  ol  equipment 


Costot 

Cost  to    similar  used 

Permis-      Nonper-       convert  to  rebuilt 

sible  missible     permissible      permissible 

type  type  condition       equipment 


1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine. X 

1  Goodman  512  S.  W.  cutting  machine X 

1  Chicago  pneumatic  hand-held  drill X 


6.000 

4.000 

150 


20.000 

2,500 

150 


(Underground  employees.  13;  daily  production  (tons).  Z00( 


Type  of  equipment 


Cost  of 

Cost  to     similar  used 

Permis-      Nonper-       convert  to  rebuilt 

sible  missible     permissible      permissible 

type  type  condition       equipment 


1  Jeffrey  35  BS.W.  cutting  machine X 

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine.. X  

1  Chicago  pneumatic  hand-held  drill X  


4.000 

6.000 

150 


2.500 

20.000 
150 


[Underground  employment.  5;  daily  production  (tons),  75( 


Type  ot  equipment 


Costot 

Cost  to 

similar  used 

Permis- 

Nonper- 

convert  to 

rebuilt 

sible 

missible 

permissible 

permissible 

type 

type 

condition 

equipment 

2  Jeflrey  29  U  cutting  machines ..  X  

1  Meyeys  Whaley  loading  machine X 

3  Chkiago  pneumatic  hand-held  drills X  


■  4.000 

8.000 

'150 


'  37. 500 

20.000 

•150 


'  Each. 


(Underground  employment,  2;  daily  production  (tons),  401 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible  missible 

type  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Costot 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


1  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  car...   X 

2  Goodman  512  SW  cutting  machines X  

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine X  

2  Chicago  pneumatic  hand-held  drills X  


5.000 

14.000 

6.000 

1150 


10.000 

12.500 

20.000 

1150 


'Each. 


(Underground  employment,  4;  daily  production  (tons),  2S| 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible  missible 

type  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condibon 


Costol 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


1  Jeffrey  29  U  cutting  machine X 

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine X 

1  Chicago  pneumatic  hand-held  drill X 

1  Fletcher  mobile  drill X 

1  Joy  7  SC  shuttle  car X 


4,000 

6,000 

150 

S.000 

5,000 


20.000 
150 


10.001 


31126 


OHIO— Centimnd 
rtatoiNMd  «i»i^fni«M.  3;  MIy  pradactiM  (tmnX  2S| 


T|rp«  ol  tqoipi  itnt 


1  Jeffrey  35  B  aitting|mKh 
1  Chieafo  pnfumatic 


">• X 

land-held  (trin x 


Type  of  equipi  «at 


Type  of  equipri  ent 
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Ptrrois-      Nonper- 
sibtt  nnissibit 

type  type 


Cost  of 
Cost  to    simitar  used 
rebuilt 
permissible 
eqiHpment 


convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


4,000 
ISO 


ISO 


H  nderground  employment,  6;  daily  production  (tons),  22] 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible  missible 

typ«  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 
similar  used 

rebuilt 
permissible 
equipment 


PENNSYlVANIA-CoaliiiMd 

2;  Mtf  pTMtuctiM  (tons),  S| 


Typtf  of  C^WipNMm 


Ptmis-      Nonper- 
aMe  missible 

«rp«        type 


Cost  of 

Cost  to    similar  used 

convert  to  rebuilt 

permissible     permissible 

equipment 


I  ll»nd-held  drill x 

I  Miller  auger _ x 


150 

e.ioo 


[Underground  employment,  9;  dally  production  (tons).  12S| 


Type  of  equipment 


1  toy  14  BU  loading  liachine X 

1  Jerlrey  35  B  cutting  machine X 

1  Chicago  pneumatic    and-hetd  drills   x 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
misslble 
type 


6,000 

4,000 

ISO 


2,500 
150 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(UifJerground  employment  10;  daily  production  (tons),  200| 


2  Joy  lose  shuttle  cars x 

1  Joy  lORU  cutting  machine x 

1  Joy  14BU  loading  machine x 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


5,000 
4.000 
6.000 


Cost  1)1 

similai  used 

rebuilt 

permis'iibte 

equipment 

'  10.000 
25.000 
15,0CO 


■  Each. 


[Underground  employment,  4 ;  daily  production  (Ions),  20| 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missible 
type 


2  Joy  shuttle  cars  10  iC x 

1  Shorlwall  cutting  mjchine X 

2  Joy  8  BU  loading  mtchines X 

1  Hand-held  drill.. 


'  Each. 


|U  derground  employment,  5;  daily  production  (tons),  1001 


Type  of  equipno  snt 


1  Shortwall  cutting  ma4hine. 

1  Joy  8  BU  loading  ma 

2  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  cars. 
2  hand-held  drills. 


•EadL 


|U  derground  employment.  3;  daily  production  (tons),  40| 


Type  of  equipm  int 


1  Shortwall  cutting  m^ 
1  Joy  14  BU  loading 
1  hand-held  drill... 
1  battery  tractor.... 


m  ichi 


Type  of  equipm  nt 


1  tVilcox  miner 

1  Bridge  conveyor. 


Type  of  equipmi  nt 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


'  5,000 

4,000 

'6,000 

150 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


•10,000 

2,500 

'6,500 


Type  of  eqiiipflieni 


Permis- 
sible 
lype 


Nonper- 
mlssible 
type 


Cost  of 

Cost  to     similar  used 

convert  to  rebu  It 

permissible      permissble 

condition       equipment 


I  Jeffery35B  cutting  machine X 

1  Joy  8BU  loader  x 

1  Hand  held  drill ] x' 


4,000 

6,000 

ISO 


2.500 

6,500 

150 


ISO  i 


[Underground  employment,  4;  daily  production  (tons),  25| 


Cost  to 
Permis-      Nonper-  convert  to 

sible  missible        permissible 

type  type  condition 


X 
X 
X 


6.000 

6,000 

'5.000 

'300 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


2,500 

6,500 

'10,000 

'300 


Type  of  e]ulpment 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
mlssible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebult 

permissible 

equipment 


2  Goodman  universal  cutting  machines X 

1  Joy  12  BU  loading  machine x 

1  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  car    x 

2  Hand-held  drills x 


■  4,000 

6,000 
5,000 
■300 


'25.000 

8,500 

10,000 

>150 


'  Each. 


[Underground  employment  6;  daily  production  (tons),  SS| 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


Type  of  equipment 


Costot 

Cost  to    similar  used 

Permis-      Nonper-  convert  to  rebu  It 

sible  missible        permissible     permissible 

type  type  condition       equipment 


;hine. . 
me. 


X 
X 


4.000 
6.000 


7.000 


4.000 

IS,  000 

150 

6,000 


1  Jeffrey  35B  cutting  machine X 

1  Joy  14BU  loading  machine. .- X 

1  Joy  6SC  shuttle  car x 

1  Hand  held  drill x 

lT-2truck X 


4,000 
6.000 
5,000 
30O 
4,000 


2,500 

15,000 

10,000 

150 

3,000 


|Un  Icrground  employment,  5;  daily  production  (tons),  100) 


WEST  VtRGII«IA 

[Underground  employment,  10;  dally  production  (tons),  150| 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


No  n  per- 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


X 
X 


8.00O 
8.000 


75.000 
8,000 


Type  of  equipment 


Cost  ol 

Cost  to     similar  used 

Permis-      Nonper-  convert  to  rebuilt 

sible  missible        permissible       permissible 

type  type  condition       equipment 


|Un  lerground  employment,  3:  daily  production  (tons).  2t>| 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible  missible 

type  type 


Cost  to 
convert  to 

permissible 
condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


•1  3SB  Jeffrey  catting  nAchine X 

1  Drag  cable  shuttle  ca  (homemade). 

1  Handheld  drill... 

1  Joy  12BU  loading  au4hipe. 


X 
X 


4.000 


6.000 


2.500 

10,000 

150 

8,500 


2  Joy  !  BU  loading  machines X  

3  Goodman  12  AA  cutting  machines x 

1  Goodman  512  cutting  machine X  

2  drag  cable  shuttle  cars x 

1  Black  &  Decker  hand-held  drill X 


2,500 

■2,500 

1,000 


6,500 
'  2, 500 

2,500 

'6.000 

150 


■Each 

'  Each  cable  reel. 


[Underground  employment  7;  daily  production  (tons),  300) 


Type  of  equipment 


Cost  of 

Cost  to    similar  used 

Permis-      Nonper-  convert  to  rebuilt 

sible  missible        permissible      permissible 

type  type  cooditioa      equipment 


1  Lee  Norse  35  Y  continuous  miner X 

1  Jeffrey  N\P  shuttle  car x 

1  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  car X 


2,000 
2,800 
2.800 


75. 000 
10,000 
10,000 
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tfVEST  VIRGINIA— Continued 

[Underground  employment,  14;  dally  production  (tons),  200) 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Costot 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


1  Joy  8  BU  loading  mKhine X 

1  Joy  12  RB  cutting  machine X 

1  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  car.. X 

1  Joy  8SC  shuttle  car X 

1  Galls  300  roof  bolting  mKhine. X 


2,500 
2,500 
2,800 
2,800 
500 


6,500 
25,000 
10,000 
10,000 

9,000 


WEST  VIRGINIA— Continuwl 
[Underground  employment,  6:  daily  production  (tons).  100| 


Type  ol  equipment 


Cost  of 

Cost  to 

similar  used 

Permis- 

Nonper- 

convert  to 

rebuilt 

sible 

missible 

permissible 

permissible 

type 

type 

condition 

equipment 

1  Joy  12  BU  loading  machine .  X 

1  Joy  T-2  utility  truck  (reel)     X 

2  homemade  drag  cable  shuttle  can 

2  Chicago  pneumatic  hand-held  drills X 


2,500 
1,000 

■  ISO 


8.500 

3.000 

'6.500 

■  ISO 


■Each. 


[Underground  employment,  13;  daily  production  (tons),  200| 


[Underground  employment,  6;  daily  production  (tons),  150| 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
mlssible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine X  

1  Joy  11  RU  cutting  machine X  

4StS  battery  tractors X 

1  Jeffrey  A-7  drill  (hand  held) X 


3,500 

2.500 

'2,500 

150 


15,000 

25,000 

'6,500 

ISO 


I  Each. 


[Underground  employment,  8;  daily  production  (tons),  12S| 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis-      Nonper- 
sible  missible 

type  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


1  Joy  8  BU  loading  machine X  

2  home  made  drag  cable  shuttle  cars X 

1  Jeffrey  35L  cutting  machine  X  

1  Goodman  512  cutting  machine X  

2  Jeffrey  87  hand-held  drills X 


2,500 

800 

1,000 

150 


6,500 

'6,500 

2.500 

2,500 

150 


I  Each  (cable  reel) 

TOTAL  COST  or  CONVERSION 

On  the  basis  of  this  survey  and  taking 
into  account  the  field  approval  system, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  con- 
cluded that  the  costs  to  the  Nation's 
small  nongassy  mine  operators  will  be 
no  more  than  $30  million,  perhaps  as 
low  a.s  $21  million.  This  is  approxi- 
mately $10,000  per  mine,  as  opposed 
to  the  estimate  of  $260,000  per  small  mine 
originally  suggested.  And  this  figure  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  upgrading  or  replacing 
the  small  equipment  which  all  now  agree 
should  be  made  explosion -pr(X)f. 

Under  my  amendment — 

First.  All  small  horsepowered  electric 
face  equipment  must  be  permissible  15 
months  after  enactment. 

Second.  All  grandfathered  equipment 
at  gassy  mines  must  be  permissible  in  15 
months  also. 

Third.  In  the  case  of  so-called  non- 
gassy  mines  below  the  watertable  and 
those  above  the  watertable  annually  pro- 
ducing more  than  50,000  tons  per  year — 
the  truly  large  mines — such  equipment 
must  be  permissible  in  15  months,  but  the 
Secretary  can  extend  this  requirement 
on  a  mine-by-mine  basis  an  additional 
21  months.  Thus,  these  mines  would  have 
3  years  to  comply,  but  the  extension 
would  only  be  granted  if  the  equipment 
is  unavailable  to  the  mine. 

Fourth.  In  the  case  of  the  so-called 


Type  of  equipment 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

sim  liar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


1  Joy  12  BU  loading  machine X  2,500 

1  Joy  T-2  utility  truck X  1.000 

2  home  made  drag  cable  shuttle  cars X  — 

2  Chicago  pneumatic  hand-held  drills X  'ISO 

TfaclT 

[Underground  employment.  4;  daily  production  (tons),  SO) 


8.500 

3,000 

'6.500 

'ISO 


Type  ol  equipment 


Permis- 
sible 
type 


Nonper- 
missible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


2  Goodman  12  AA  cutting  machines X  '2.500 

3  drag  cable  shuttle  cars X  

2  Jeffrey  A-7  hand-held  drills X  'ISO 

>  Each. 

[Underground  employment,  10;  daily  production  (tons),  1S0| 


Type  of  equipment 


■  8,S00 

'6,500 

■  ISO 


1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine 

1  Joy  12  RB  cutting  machine 

I  Acme  roof  bolting  machine    

1  Long-Alrdox  T-D  FIO  mobile  drill. 
4  Jeffrey  MT  66  shuttle  cars 


Costot 

Cost  to 

sim  ilar  used 

Permis- 

Nonper- 

convert  to 

rebu  lit 

sible 

missible 

permissible 

permissbile 

type 

type 

condition 

equipment 

X 

1.000 

2.500 

600 

42.500 

X 

25.000 

X 

5.000 

X 

500 

5.000 

X 

'2,800 

■10,000 

'  Each. 


nongassy  mines  above  the  watertable 
which  annually  produce  50,000  or  less 
tons  of  coal  per  year — the  truly  small 
mine — such  equipment  must  be  permis- 
sible in  28  months,  but  the  Secretary  may 
extend  this  period  based  on  unavailabil- 
ity of  equipment  an  additional  20  months. 
Based  on  data  supplied  me  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  it  is  estimated  that  about  1,700 
so-called  nongassy  mines  would  be  cov- 
ered by  this  provision,  or  about  one-half 
of  the  so-called  nongassy  mines.  The 
term  "watertable"  includes  areas  above 
the  drainage  level. 

Fifth.  Field  testing  and  approval 
would  be  required,  where  appropriate. 

Sixth.  The  provisions  of  303 (m) .  relat- 
ing to  the  use  of  the  methane  monitor 
would  apply  to  this  equipment,  although 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  contends  that  this 
device  is  merely  a  "backup"  device.  As 
time  goes  on.  the  device  will  become  more 
reliable. 

Seventh.  Like  H.R.  13950,  when  non- 
permissible  equipment  undergoes  a  major 
overhaul  it  must  be  made  permissible. 

I  strongly  urge  support  of  this  amend- 
ment which  follows  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

Amendment  to  HM.  13950  OrrzRZO  bt  Mr. 
Hechles  or  West  Virginia 
On  page  72.   line   11.  strike   all   through 
page  74.  line  17.  and  substitute  the  follow- 
ing: 


"ELECTRICAL     EQUIPMENT 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  Effective  one  year  after  the 
operative  date  of  this  title — 

"(1)  all  Junction  or  distribution  boxes 
used  for  making  multiple  power  connections 
In  the  active  workings  of  a  coal  mine  shall 
be  permissible; 

"(2)  all  handheld  electric  drills,  blower 
and  exhaust  fans,  electric  pumps,  and  other 
such  low  horsepower  electric  face  equipment 
as  the  Secretary  may  designate  within  two 
months  after  the  operative  date  of  this  title, 
which  are  taken  into,  or  used  in,  the  working 
section  of  any  coal  mine  shall  be  permissible; 
and 

"(3)  all  electric  face  equipment  which  Is 
taken  Into  or  used  in,  the  working  section 
of  any  coal  mine  classified  as  gassy  under 
any  provision  of  law  prior  to  the  operative 
date  of  this  title  shall  be  permissible. 

"(b)  (1)  Effective  one  year  after  the  oper- 
ative date  of  this  title,  all  electric  face  equip- 
ment not  referred  to,  or  designated  under, 
subsection  (a)  (2|  of  this  section  which  is 
taken  into,  or  used  in,  the  working  section 
of  any  coal  mine,  except  a  coal  mine  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
(3)  of  this  section  or  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  shall  be  permissible. 

"(2)  Effective  two  years  after  the  operative 
date  of  this  title,  all  electric  face  equipment 
not  referred  to.  or  designated  under,  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  of  this  section  which  is  taken 
into,  or  used  in.  the  working  section  of  any 
coal  mine,  except  a  coal  mine  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  this 
section,  which  is  operated  entirely  in  coal 
seams  located  above  the  watertable  with  one 
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(3 

this 


reco  -da 
dt  te, 

requlremiints 

tlie 


dttte. 


t> 


ciise 


tlie 

lily 

hi! 


days 


thit 


or  more  openln 
enactment  of 
ductlon   of  coal 
thousand  tons 
production 
prior  to  such 

"(3)   In  the 
to  the 

subsection.   If 
unable  to  comp^ 
such  effective 
tlon  for  a  pennl' ; 
Secretary  nlnet] 
the  Secretary 
tlon  satisfies 
(6)  of  this 
operator  a 
permit  shall 
tension  of  time 
menta  of  not 
determined  by 
(ective  date. 

"(4)   In  the 
the  requirement 
subsection,  if 
unable   to   c<Hn 
on  such  date, 
a  permit   for  n 
retary  ninety 
Secretary  deterr^ 
teres  ted  _  personi 
hearing^  that 
requirements  of 
section,  and 
diligent    efforts 
with  such  re 
Issue   to  such 
compliance.    Su 
permittee  to  an 
to  comply  with 
exceed  twelve 
Secretary,  from 
required. 

■•(5)  (A)  Any 
a  permit  under 
this   subsection 
the  termination 
that  he  will  be 
requirements   ol 
expiration  of 
Secretary  an 
Ufxjn  receipt  ol 
retary,  if  he 
Interested 
hearing  that 
requirements  of 
section  and  tha^ 
diligent  efforts, 
such   requirement 
for  a  period 
Any    hearing 
graph  shall  be 
shall  make  find 
a  written  decision 
therein. 

•'(B)    Any 
subsection  shall 
nonpermlsslble 
specified  in  the 
such  permit 
section  to  opera^ 
the  requiremenis 
subsection  shall, 
tend  the  period 
thirty-six  montlts 
ment  of  this  Aci 
subsection   to 
with  the 
this  subsection 
extend    the 
than   forty-eighl 
enactment  of  th 

•■(6)   Any 
compliance  filed 
contain  a 

••(A)    that  he 
paragraphs  (1) 
appropriate, 

"(B)    listing 
face  equipment 
being  used  by 
with  mining 


made  prior  to  the  date  of 

Act.  and  with  a  total  pro- 

that  does  not  exceed   fifty 

annually,  based  on  the  mine's 

for  three  calendar  years 

shall  be  permissible. 

of  any  coal  mine  subject 

of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 

opeTAtoT  of  such  mine  Is 

with  such  requirements  on 

he  may  file  an  applica- 

for  noncompliance  with  the 

days  prior  to  such  date.  If 

determines  that  such  applica- 

requlrements  of  paragraph 

subsection,  he  shall  Issue  to  such 

pern  it  for  noncompliance.  Such 

enl  Itle  the  permittee  to  an  ex- 

o  comply  with  such  requlre- 

exceed   twelve  months,   as 

tihe  Secretary,  from  such  ef- 


quirements. 


persois 
such 


of  a  coal  mine  subject  to 
of  paragraph    (2)    of  this 
operator  of  such  mine  is 
with   such    requirements 
may  file  an  application  for 
incompliance  with   the  Sec- 
prior  to  such  date.  If  the 
nes,  after  notice  to  all  in- 
and   an  opportunity   for   a 
si^ch   application  satisfies  the 
paragraph  (6)   of  this  sub- 
such  operator,  despite  his 
will    be    unable    to    comply 
the  Secretary  may 
Operator   a   permit   for   non- 
permit    shall   entitle   the 
additional  extension  of  time 
such  requirement  of  not  to 
nionths.  as  determined  by  the 
the  date  such  compliance  Is 

operator  of  a  coal  mine  Issued 
paragraphs   (3)    and   (4)    of 
who,    ninety   days   prior    to 
of  such  permit,  determines 
unable  to  comply  with  the 
said   paragraphs   upon   the 
sufch  permit  may  file  with  the 
apillcatlon  for  renewal  thereof, 
such  application,  the  See- 
determines,  after  notice  to  all 
and  an  opportunity  for  a 
application  satisfies  the 
paragraph   (6)    of  this  sub- 
such  operator,  despite  his 
be  unable  to  comply  with 
s,    may   renew   the   permit 
exceeding  twelve   months, 
pursuant    to    this   para- 
)f  record  and  the  Secretary 
ngs  of  fact  and  shall  issue 
Incorporating  his  findings 


Uill  ! 


not 
hi  Id 


Peimits 


perfnlt  Issued  pursuant  to  this 

entitle  the  permittee  to  use 

slectric   face   equipment,   as 

permit,  during  the  term  of 

Issued  under  this  sub- 

ors  who  must  comply  with 

of  paragraph   (1)    of  this 

In  the  aggregate,  not  ex- 

)f  noncompliance  more  than 
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requirements 


period 
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stateitient 


,  witl  tin 


operative  date  of  this  title  and  on  the  date 
of  the  application  for  which  a  noncompliance 
permit  is  requested  and  stating  whether  such 
equipment  had  ever  been  rated  as  permis- 
sible; 

"(C,  setting  forth  the  actions  taken  from 
and  after  the  operative  date  of  this  title  to 
comply  with  such  paragraphs,  together  with 
a  plan  setting  forth  a  schedule  of  com- 
pliance with  the  appropriate  paragraphs  for 
the  equipment  referred  to  in  such  paragraphs 
and  being  used  by  the  operator  in  connec- 
tion with  mining  operations  In  such  mine 
with  respect  to  which  such  permit  is  re- 
quired and  the  means  and  measures  to  be 
employed  to  achieve  compliance;  and 

•'(D)  include  such  other  Information  as 
the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(7)  One  year  after  the  ojjeratlve  date  of 
this  title  all  replacement  equipment  ac- 
quired for  use  In  any  mine  referred  to  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  permissible  and  shall  be 
maintained  in  a  permissible  condition,  and 
in  the  event  of  any  major  overhaul  of  any 
Item  of  equipment  In  use  one  year  after  the 
ojjeratlve  date  of  this  title  such  equlpnjent 
shall  be  put  in,  and  thereafter  maintained 
in.  a  permissible  condition,  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Secretary,  such  equipment  or  neces- 
sary replacement  parts  are  available. 

••(8)  The  operator  of  each  coal  mine  shall 
maintain  in  permissible  condition  all  electric 
face  equipment,  required  by  this  subsection 
and  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to  be  per- 
missible. 

"(9)  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall, 
within  two  months  after  the  operative  date 
of  this  title,  file  with  the  Secretary  a  state- 
ment listing  all  electric  face  equipment  by 
type  and  manufacturer  being  used  by  such 
operator  in  connection  with  mining  opera- 
tions in  the  working  section  of  such  mine  as 
of  the  date  of  such  filing,  and  stating 
whether  such  equipment  is  permissible  and 
maintained  in  permissible  condition  or  non- 
permissible  on  such  date  of  filing,  and,  if 
nonp>ermlsslble,  whether  such  nonpermlsslble 
equipment  has  ever  been  rated  as  permis- 
sible, and  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require. 

"(10)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  con- 
duct a  survey  as  to  the  total  availability  of 
new  or  rebuilt  permissible  electric  face 
equipment  and  replacement  parts  for  such 
equipment  and,  within  six  months  after  the 
operative  date  of  this  title,  publish  the  re- 
sults of  such  survey. 

'•(11)  No  permit  for  noncompliance  shall 
be  Issued  under  this  subsection  for  any  non- 
permissible  electric  face  equipment,  unless 
such  equipment  was  being  used  by  an  oper- 
ator In  connection  with  the  mining  opera- 
tions In  a  coal  mine  on  the  operative  date 
of  this  title. 

•■(12)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  '•per- 
missible electric  face  equipment"  means  all 
electrically  operated  equipment  taken  into 
or  used  in  the  working  section  of  any  coal 
mine  the  electrical  parts  of  which,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  associated  electrical 
equipment,  components,  and  accessories,  are 
designed,  constructed,  and  Installed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Secretary's  specification, 
to  assure  that  such  machines  will  not  cause 
a  mine  explosion  or  mine  fire,  and  the  other 
features  of  which  are  designed  and  con- 
structed, in  accordance  with  the  Secretary's 
specifications,  to  prevent  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible,  other  accidents  In  the  use  of 
such  equipment.  The  regtUations  of  the  Sec- 
retary In  effect  on  the  operative  date  of  this 
title  relating  to  the  requirements  for  in- 
vestigation, testing,  approval,  certification, 
and  acceptance  of  such  equipment  as  per- 
missible shall  continue  in  effect  until  modi- 
fied or  superseded  by  the  Secretary,  except 
that  the  Secretary  sball  promptly  provide 
procedures,  including,  where  feasible,  field 
testing,  approval,  certification,  and  accept- 
ance by  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary,  to  facilitate  compliance  by  an  op- 
erator with  the  permissibility  requirements 


of  this  subsection  within  the  periods  pre- 
scribed. 

"(13)  Any  operator  or  representative  ol 
miners  aggrieved  by  a  final  decision  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection  may  file  a 
petition  for  review  of  such  decision  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  A  copy  of  any  permit  granted  under 
this  section  shall  be  mailed  Immediately  to 
a  duly  designated" — . 


WORLDS  LARGEST  BUBBLE  CHAM- 
BER IN  OPERATION  AT  ARGONNE 
LABORATORY 

<Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
p.t  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  5  years  of  diligent  effort,  the 
world's  largest  bubble  chamber  went  into 
operation  on  October  13,  1969.  The  12- 
foot  chamber,  which  contains  6,400  gal- 
lons of  liquid  hydrogen,  will  permit  re- 
searchers using  the  powerful  12.5  Bev 
Zero  Gradient  Synchrotron  to  look  for 
the  elusive  neutrino,  which  has  zero 
mass,  no  charge,  and  travels  with  the 
speed  of  light.  We  know  the  neutrino  ex- 
ists because  it  does  interact  with  matter, 
however  weakly.  The  other  interesting 
feature  of  the  bubble  chamber  is  that  it 
is  inside  the  world's  largest  supercon- 
ducting magnet.  This  magnet  requires 
only  30,000  watts  to  come  to  full  field 
strength  and  then  because  its  coils  are 
cooled  by  liquid  helium,  requires  almost 
no  additional  power.  The  temperature 
of  these  coils  is  minus  451  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit. A  normal  magnet  would  require 
10  million  volts  to  reach  and  maintain 
full  field  strength. 

A  press  release  from  Argonne  about 
the  bubble  chamber  follows : 

Twelve-foot  Bubble  Chambeb 

Argonne,  III. — Late  Monday  evening. 
October  13,  1969,  the  first  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  world's  largest  bubble  chamber 
was  recorded  at  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's Argonne  National  Laboratory. 

As  the  temperature  and  presstire  were 
carefully  adjusted  to  bring  the  6400  gallons 
of  liquid  hydrogen  within  the  giant  vessel 
to  the  predetermined  operating  point,  the 
tiny  lines  of  bubbles  resulting  from  the  pas- 
sage of  cosmic  ray  particles  through  the 
liquid  became  visible  and  were  successfully 
photographed. 

The  particles  themselves  are  much  too 
small  to  be  observed  directly.  It  Is  through 
the  study  of  the  lines  of  bubbles  (called 
tracks)  formed  in  the  trail  of  high  energy 
particles  passing  through  the  liquid  hy- 
drogen that  elementary  panicle  physicists 
determine  their  properties. 

Several  days  after  observation  of  the  cos- 
mic rays,  a  beam  of  particles  from  the  zero 
gradient  synchrotron.  Argonne's  high  energy 
proton  accelerator,  was  directed  Into  the 
chamber  fluid  and  photographs  were  ob- 
tained. These  show  the  collisions  of  the 
beam  particles  with  the  hydrogen  atoms 
in  the  chamber  fluid.  Later  this  year,  after 
the  data  from  the  present  op>eration  have 
been  analyzed  and  the  chamber's  operating 
characteristics  well  established,  a  beam  of 
neutrinos  will  be  passed  through  the  cham- 
ber and  a  new  chapter  In  the  investiga- 
tion of  nature's  basic  building  blocks,  the 
elementary  particles,  will  get  under  way. 

The  12-ft.  bubble  chamber  project  was 
begun  some  five  years  ago  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1964.  It  was  then  apparent  that  if 
that  part  of  the  nation's  high  energy  physics 
research  program  devoted  to  the  investtga- 
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tlon  of  neutrtnoB  waa  to  be  further  advanced 
It  would  be  essential  to  study  the  collisions 
of  neutrinos  with  hydrogen  atoms.  The 
neutrino  interacts  only  weakly  with  matter; 
If  the  experiments  were  to  be  feasible  an 
enormous  volume  of  liquid  hydrogen  would 
bo  required. 

Conceived  at  a  time  when  the  largest 
bubble  chamber  In  operation  had  a  length  of 
80  inches  and  a  volume  of  about  one  cubic 
yard,  the  Argonne  design  specified  a  cham- 
ber vessel  12  feet  In  diameter  and  7  feet  tall 
with  a  volume  of  about  26  cubic  yards.  Dur- 
ing operation,  the  vessel  Is  maintained  at  a 
temperature  of  —413  degrees  F.  It  is  located 
inside  an  18-kllogauss  magnet  with  super- 
conducting colls,  the  largest  magnet  of  its 
kind  In  the  world.  The  expansion  system 
which  creates  the  very  sudden  changes  in 
pressure  within  the  chamber  volume  that 
are  necessary  for  bubble  formation  is  driven 
by  one  of  the  most  advanced  hydraulic  sys- 
tems in  existence  today. 

The  12-ft  bubble  chamber  was  designed, 
built,  and  brought  into  operation  by  a  team 
of  scientists,  engineers,  technicians,  and 
others  totaling  about  50  people.  The  effort 
has  been  directed  by  Dr.  E.  Q.  Pewltt.  Total 
cost  of  the  project  was  approximately  18  mil- 
lion dollars. 


MINING  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 

TREASURE 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  July  I 
introduced  legislation  which  would  per- 
mit Washington,  D.C.,  banks  to  expand 
into  the  neighboring  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  At  that  time,  I  asked : 

Is  It  too  much  to  suggest  that  for  once  a 
primacy  of  consideration  be  bent  toward  the 
Interest  of  economic  entitles  within  the  Dis- 
trict? 

The  District's  neighbors  gave  their  an- 
swer last  week.  In  chorus,  the  Capital 
area's  suburban  interests  echoed  a  shrill 
"No"  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

Although  I  am  from  California,  it  is 
not  very  difficult  to  discern  what  is  hap- 
pening here.  The  suburbs  have  grown 
and  prospered  because  of  the  District, 
and  now  that  the  District  banks  wish  to 
participate  in  some  of  that  growth  and 
prosperity  the  bristly  spines  of  parochial 
interests  are  raised. 

Now  that  the  treasure  of  prosperity 
has  been  amply  mined  from  the  Capital 
City  the  suburbs  have  little  further  in- 
terest. It  seems  ironic  that  the  principal 
cause  for  the  area's  prosperity,  namely 
the  city,  should  not  find  itself  the  step- 
child of  that  prosperity. 

I  believe  the  House  of  Representatives 
■will  recognize  these  circumstances  for 
what  they  are.  It  is  time — no,  it  is  past 
the  time — that  Congress  concerns  itself 
with  the  future  of  the  institutions  within 
the  District. 

We  will  have  that  opportunity  when 
we  consider  the  legislation  which  will 
permit  District  banks  to  either  branch 
In  the  suburban  areas  or  associate  them- 
selves with  Maryland  and  Virginia 
banks.  The  banks  of  the  District  want 
only  to  follow  the  economic  imperative 
that  now  finds  Garflnckels,  Woodward 
and  Lothrop  and  other  District  depart- 


ment stores  out  in  the  suburban  shop- 
lAng  centers.  There  Is  hardly  a  major 
department  store  in  the  city  that  is  not 
now  branched  to  the  suburbs.  Without 
such  moves,  is  there  any  eiclstlng  doubt 
but  what  these  fine  stores  would  have 
perished  in  the  city? 

Because  of  the  unique  circumstances 
of  the  banking  institutions  of  this  city, 
it  is  necessary  we  give  this  legislation  the 
priority  it  deserves.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  submitted  a 
statement  on  this  legislation  as  part  of 
the  hearings.  I  am  deeply  impressed  by 
the  Comptroller's  statement  because  it  is 
scholarly  and  objective  and  deals  with 
the  unique  problems  faced  by  banking 
institutions  in  the  National  Capital  re- 
gion. For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  inserting  this  statement  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  naturally  gratified  that  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  agreed 
to  support  legislation  I  have  introduced: 
Statbmxnt  or  Robkrt  Bloom,  Ckxet  Coun- 
sel TO  the  COMPTaOLLEB  OF  THE  CtniHENCT, 

Before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Correnct 
OoMMriTEE  ON  S.  2569.  October  8.  1969 
The  proposed  legislation  would  relax,  for 
the  National  Capital  region  only,  existing  re- 
strictions against  the  ownership  by  bank 
holding  companies  of  banks  located  In  more 
than  one  state.  It  would  permit  a  registered 
bank  holding  company  located  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  own  banks  located  in 
the  District,  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges 
Counties  In  Maryland;  and  Arlington,  Fairfax, 
Loudoun,  and  Prince  William  Counties,  plus 
the  Cities  of  Alexandria  and  Falls  Church  in 
Virginia.  Banks  anywhere  in  Virginia  or 
Maryland  would  be  permitted  to  form  hold- 
ing companies  to  organize  or  acquire  banks  in 
the  District. 

All  of  the  other  requirements  of  the  pres- 
ent Bank  Holding  Company  Act  would  apply 
In  full  force  and  no  holding  company  could 
be  set  up  without  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  The  Federal  Reserve  would 
apply  the  same  antitrust,  capital,  manage- 
ment and  other  factors  to  its  consideration  of 
the  formation  of  S.  2569  companies  as  It  does 
to  other  holding  company  applications. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing of  the  effect  of  the  amendment.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  bill  makes 
no  change  in  the  existing  powers  of  the  states 
to  regulate  the  business  of  banking  within 
their  borders.  A  new  state  bank  organized 
by  a  District-based  holding  company  would 
have  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  appro- 
priate Virginia  or  Maryland  authorities.  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  chartered  banks  would 
continue  to  be  subject  to  the  fuU  Jurisdic- 
tion and  examination  by  the  state  banking 
authorities.  There  is  likewise  no  change  ef- 
fected in  the  authority  and  power  of  the 
states  to  define  the  extent  of  branch  bank- 
ing within  their  borders,  although  opponents 
of  the  legislation  will  argfue  to  the  contrary. 
We  will  be  glad  to  supply  the  Committee  with 
a  legal  memorandum  setting  forth  the  clear 
distinctions  which  the  courts  and  Congress 
have  made  between  branch  and  holding 
company  banking. 

S.  2569  would  allow  the  creation  of  bank 
holding  companies  with  three  different  geo- 
graphic bases:  one  group  of  holding  com- 
panies could  control  banks  In  the  District 
and  In  the  Washington  suburbs  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland;  a  second  could  control  banks 
operating  anywhere  In  Virginia  and  in  the 
District;  the  third  could  hold  banks  operat- 
ing anywhere  in  Maryland  and  in  the  District. 
A  number  of  benefits  would  flow  from 
passage  of  this  legislation.  First,  banking 
competition  in  the  National  Capital  re- 
gion would  be  enhanced.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia based  banks  would  provide  additional 


competitive  muscle  through  alBUates  ac- 
quired or  established  In  the  Washington  sub- 
urbs. And  although  opponents  of  this  bill 
deny  any  interest,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  at 
some  point  certain  of  the  strong  Baltlmore- 
and  Richmond-based  banks  would  become 
affiliated  with  newly  created  or  acquired  Dis- 
trict banks.  The  resulting  inter-penetration 
would  undoubtedly  enliven  competition,  to 
the  benefit  of  consumers  of  banking  services. 
Next,  private  funds  available  for  the  ex- 
tension of  credit  in  the  National  Capital  re- 
gion can  most  efficiently  be  allocated  on  a  re- 
gional basis.  There  is  no  assurance,  and  in 
fact  it  Is  rather  unlikely,  that  the  regional 
distributions  of  deposits  and  of  credit  re- 
quirements are  similar.  The  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  means  of  Improving  the  mobility  and 
optimum  use  of  deposit  capital  at  a  time 
when  such  capital  is  in  short  supply. 

Third,  a  number  of  the  credit  needs  of 
the  National  Capital  region  require  loanable 
funds  In  aggregates  of  considerable  magni- 
tude. The  passage  of  S.  2569  would  allow 
bank  affiliations  that  would  make  these  ag- 
gregates more  readily  available. 

Critics  of  S.  2569  may  assert  that  each  of 
these  arguments  can  be  appUed  to  any  major 
metropoUtan  area  In  the  country.  To  some 
degree,  this  Is  correct.  However,  it  Is  not  dif- 
ficult to  demonstrate  the  unique  nature  of 
the  District  and  Its  financial  setting. 

First,  the  core  of  the  National  Capital  re- 
gion— the  District  of  ColumbU— is  more  con- 
strained than  Is  the  core  of  any  other  major 
metropolitan  area.  A  number  of  the  banking 
constraints  stem  from  the  fact  that  the  city 
is  not  -\  part  of  any  state.  Were  it  in  fact  a 
part  of  either  Maryland  or  Virginia,  the 
Washington  banks  would  enjoy  much 
greater  freedom  to  expand.  Thus  it  Is  appar- 
ent that  the  federal  status  of  the  District 
has  itself  created  special  banking  problems. 
In  this  light,  action  by  Congress  to  alleviate 
these  problems  appears  most  appropriate, 
and  would  in  no  sense  create  a  precedent  for 
similar  action  in  other  areas. 

The  National  Capital  region  poses  special 
problems  for  both  banks  and  banking  cus- 
tomers within  it.  The  federal  government  as 
a  whole  constitutes  a  unique  dominant  em- 
ployer. Employees  of  government  agencies 
find  it  easier  to  move  to  another  agency 
within  the  federal  government  than  do  mem- 
bers of  the  work  force  In  other  areas  for 
whom  a  change  in  employment  frequently 
Involves  a  move  to  a  separate  organization. 
Federal  employees,  for  example,  do  not  re- 
linquish retirement  benefits  or  leave  status, 
etc.,  when  moving  from  one  agency  to  an- 
other, as  is  often  the  case  when  moving  from 
one  private  firm  to  another.  As  a  result,  labor 
mobility  In  the  National  Capital  region  Is 
extremely  high.  Federal  employees  shift  from 
agencies  vrtth  downtown  offices  to  those  with 
offices  in  the  Maryland  or  Virginia  suburbs 
or  conversely  from  a  federal  agency  with 
offices  in  the  suburbs  to  another  with  central 
city  location.  Such  moves  generate  problems 
for  banking  customers.  It  is  often  costly  and 
highly  inconvenient  to  continue  to  bank 
where  they  have  established  favorable  bank- 
ing connections.  To  relinquish  those  estab- 
lished banking  connections  and  establish 
new  banking  connection  with  a  suburban  or 
downtown  bank  Is  likewise  costly  and  m- 
convenient. 

Similar  problems  for  the  banks  and  bank- 
ing customers  are  engendered  also  by  the 
movement  of  federal  agencies,  and  offices 
within  an  agency,  from  the  central  city  to 
one  of  the  suburbs  or  from  one  suburb  to 
another  or  from  the  suburbs  to  the  central 
city.  The  bill,  by  permitting  limited  area- 
vrtde  banking,  would  help  relieve  employees 
of  the  federal  agencies  of  some  of  the  costs 
and  inconveniences  of  either  establishing 
new  banking  connection  or  maintaining  their 
banking  connections  at  remote  locations 
where  they  formerly  worked. 
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The  Congres^  has  a  special  responsibility 
to  provide  a  le^al  framework  for  the  District 
that  will  foster  the  economic  viability  of 
this  vital  cent4r  of  the  National  Capital  re- 
gion. We  are  alt  aware  of  the  problems  faced 
by  the  core  ar«  as  of  every  metropolis.  Virtu- 
ally every  solullon  advanced  requires  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  large  volume  of  funds.  The 
greater  the  voume  of  private  funds  avail- 
able, the  less  the  demands  on  the  public 
funds.  We  bell 've  that  S.  2659,  representing 
an  attempt  t>  alleviate  special  problems 
faced  by  District  banks  as  a  result  of  the 
District's  fede'al  status,  merits  favorable 
consideration     )y   the  Congress. 


INCREASEE 
DRUG 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
lABUSE  RESEARCH 


"Mr.  HANl'IA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  t>  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  mi  itter .  > 

Mr.  HANNii.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  for  myself  and  31  cospon- 
sors  legislation  which  will  substantially 
Increase  the  i^esearch  authorization  for 
the  Division  bf  Narcotic  Addiction  and 
Drug^^buse. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  authorize 
$25  million  in  additional  research  funds 
for  this  fiscal  year.  At  present  the  di- 
vision has  Approximately  $5  million 
available  for  research  during  fiscal  year 


1970.  Of  this 


$5  million,  approximately 


$1.5  million  ^rill  be  available  to  initiate 
new  research  programs.  The  remaining 
funds  will  be  used  to  support  efforts  that 
have  been  coiiimitted  in  the  past. 

Anyone  fai|iiliar  with  the  rising  rate 
of  drug  abus^  realizes  that  $1.5  million 
in  new  research  money  does  not  even 
begin  to  answer  the  need.  Not  only  are 
extensive  funtls  required  for  massive  in- 
depth  investigations  into  the  conse- 
quences of  liarihuana  abuse,  but  re- 
search Is  reqiired  on  the  literally  dozens 
of  new  compounds  that  are  being  abused 
at  an  alarming  rate. 

Dr.  Sidney  Cohen,  Director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Nancotic  Addiction  and  Drug 
Abuse,  has  described  the  state  of  our 
knowledge  onj  the  consequences  of  drug 
abuse  as  com|>arable  to  the  state  of  our 
knowledge  about  the  effects  of  cigarette 
smoking  50  years  ago.  That  such  a  condi- 
tion Is  deplorable  is  obvious.  That  so 
few  have  raised  their  voices  for  improv- 
ing the  state  of  oiu:  knowledge  is  as- 
tonishing. That  the  Congress  has  not 
come  to  grips  at  this  late  date,  with  the 
issue  of  needfd  funds  for  necessary  re- 
search is  discouraging. 

For  years  We  have  been  told  about  the 
increasing  ab^ise  of  a  wide  range  of  dan- 
gerous drugs!  For  years  reports  have 
been  printed  jwarning  of  the  increasing 
use  of  dangerous  drugs  by  young  people. 
And  for  yeari  experts  have  been  telling 
us  there  is  a  berious  insufficiency  of  ac- 
curate inforniation  on  the  affects  these 
dangerous  driigs  are  having  on  a  rapidly 
expanding  group  of  young  abusers. 

I  believe  |t  is  now  necessary — ab- 
solutely necelssary — that  the  Congress 
commit  itself  I  to  an  all-out  intensive  ef- 


fort  to  bridi 
gap.  This  can 


e  this  glaring  knowledge 
only  be  done  with  money, 


and  it  is  precisely  money,  $25  million, 
that  this  legislation  addresses  itself  to. 

While  $25  million  in  additional  funds 
may  soimd,  at  first  blush,  as  an  enor- 
mous sum,  it  in  fact  is  not.  When  consid- 
ered in  perspective  to  the  problem  and 
to  other  programs  of  research  on  which 
funds  are  being  expended,  the  picture 
balances  quite  clearly.  A  recent  special 
report  in  Newsweek  suggested  as  many 
as  35  percent  of  high  school  and  college 
students  may  be  "turtiing  on."  An  Army 
report  titled  "Marijuana  Use  in  Viet- 
nam: A  Preliminary  Report"  estimated 
as  many  as  35  percent  of  the  troops  are 
smoking   pot.   Newsweek's   conclusions: 

First,  the  age  of  U.S.  drug  users  Is  dropping 
rapidly.  Second,  as  drugs  become  widespread 
the  young  have  built  a  culture  and  a  ration- 
ale of  their  own  around  their  use  and  abuse. 

Now  let  us  consider  a  research  pro- 
gram similar  in  many  ways  to  the  re- 
search effort  on  drug  abuse.  Similar,  that 
is,  in  many  things  except  money  and 
purpose.  This  other  program  I  am  talk- 
ing about  seeks  knowledge  on  the  effects 
biological  and  chemical  compounds  have 
on  the  human  body,  yet  the  ultimate 
goal  of  this  research  is  to  determine  the 
most  efficient  methods  for  destroying  or 
disabling  life.  Of  course  I  am  speaking 
of  CBW — chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare. The  best  estimates  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  suggest  an  expenditiu-e  in 
this  fiscal  year  for  research  in  CBW  at 
between  $90  to  $95  million.  This  com- 
pares with  less  than  $5  million  for  re- 
search on  drug  abuse.  Even  if  we  raise 
the  authorization  for  drug  abuse  by  $25 
million,  as  my  bill  does,  we  will  still  be 
spending  one-third  of  what  we  are 
spending  for  CBW  research. 

I  contend  that  the  real  chemical  war- 
fare this  Congress  should  be  concerned 
about  is  the  one  now  taking  place  in 
the  schoolyards,  streets,  and  neighbor- 
hoods throughout  America.  Knowledge 
about  the  effects  of  speed,  bennies,  grass, 
acid,  and  the  dozens  of  other  chemical 
and  biological  compoimds  being  abused 
by  countless  thousands  of  young  Amer- 
icans must  be  our  first  concern. 

No  matter  how  shrill  the  rhetoric  on 
curbing  abuse  becomes,  and  I  will  be  first 
in  line  to  propose  strong  measures  to 
curb  dangerous  drug  abuse,  we  must 
realize  the  very  real  fact  that  abuse  of 
these  dangerous  drugs  has  become  a  sad 
fact  of  our  culture.  To  deal  with  this 
fact  rationally  requires  accurate  and 
modem  techniques — and  most  impor- 
tantly dependable  and  carefully  re- 
searched information.  We  do  not  now 
have  this  and  as  a  result  countless  peo- 
ple are  suffering,  decisions  are  being 
made  based  largely  upon  ignorance, 
and  there  is  a  rising  cacophony  of  fright- 
ening incoherent  demands  for  action 
that  may  prove  imdesirable  and  un- 
wise. 

Hopefully,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  will  spur  the  overdue  discussion 
on  the  needed  funds  for  drug  abuse  re- 
search. Hopefully  this  Congress  will  act 
quickly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
at  this  point  an  article  that  appeared 


in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  last  year; 
perhaps  it  will  offer  some  insight: 
(Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  May  4, 
1968) 

The  Long  Line   or  Youths   Needing  Drug 
Treatment 

(By  George  Draper) 

Some  5000  young  people  with  drug-in- 
duced psychotic  symptoms  were  treated  at 
the  Immediate  Psychiatric  Aid  Center  at  San 
Francisco  General  Hospital  during  the  last 
year. 

This  was  disclosed  yesterday  by  Dr.  Arthur 
B.  Carfagnl,  chief  of  the  center,  who  said 
amphetamines  (speed)  outnumbered  LSD  by 
three-to-one  as  the  cause  of  these  symptoms. 

"Not  one  of  the  patients  was  a  marijuana 
user,"  he  said. 

CONPERENCE 

Dr.  Carfagnl  addressed  a  group  of  Interest- 
ed physicians  attending  a  conference  on  "Ef- 
fects and  Complications  of  Psychedelic  Drug 
Use"  at  Children's  Hospital  and  Adult  Medi- 
cal Center. 

The  program  was  part  of  a  Continuing 
Education  In  Health  Sciences  series  present- 
ed by  the  hospital  and  the  University  of 
California  Medical  Center. 

Dr.  Carfagnl  said  that  of  the  5000  persons 
treated  at  his  center  for  drug-induced  psy- 
chotic symptoms,  2800  "merely  had  to  be 
brought  down"  and  were  released  within 
four  to  six  hours. 

The  remaining  2200.  he  said,  stayed  at  the 
center  for  periods  ranging  from  one  day  to 
three  months. 

Pour  of  the  5000  were  so  disturbed,  he 
said,  that  they  had  to  be  committed  to  men- 
tal hospitals. 

The  psychiatrist  said  that  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year  the  average  age  of  these 
patients  was  about  20  but  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  the  average  dropped  to  about 
18. 

NEWCOMERS 

Most  of  these  young  persons  suffering  from 
drug  abuse  had  been  in  San  Francisco  only 
about  three  weeks  when  they  came  to  the 
Immediate  Psychiatric  Aid  Center,  he  said. 

Dr.  Carfagnl  said  that  in  his  opinion  drug 
abuse  is  i&st  becoming  a  most  Important 
public  health  problem. 

But,  he  said,  many  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  have  not  been  dealing  with 
this  problem,  either  through  personal  choice 
or  because  drug  abusers  have  avoided  them. 

And  yet,  he  suggested,  It  is  important  that 
doctors  help  in  the  battle  to  terminate,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  drug-Induced  states  of 
psychosis. 

"If  the  psychotic  state  is  prolonged."  he 
said,  "it  can  go  Into  a  chronic  form." 

He  suggested  two  tools  that  physicians 
might  use  to  combat  these  drug-induced 
psychotic  conditions. 

INDtlCED 

One  is  the  understanding  that  the  appar- 
ent psychotic  condition  is  drug  Induced — a 
concept  that  should  be  pressed  home  to  the 
patient,  as  "this  is  his  one  tie  with  reality." 

The  other  Is  the  use  of  fairly  large  doses — 
sometimes  4  or  more  times  as  much  as  in 
conventional  treatment — of  a  certain  seda- 
tive drug. 

"We're  dealing  in  marked  excursions  in 
human  behavior.  The  treatment  must  be 
heroic,"  he  said. 


LEAVE   OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  October  22  and  23,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


October  22,  1969 
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Mr.  Waldii,  for  October  23  and  24,  on 
account  of  <^clal  business. 

Mr.  Pkppeh  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BOGGS),  for  today  through  October  29, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Moss,  for  from  4:00  p.m.  Thurs- 
day, October  23  through  October  28,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  CoNTE  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  PoRD) ,  for  today  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness as  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Camp  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  ,  for  today  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness as  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Oebald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  accoiuit  of  offi- 
cial business  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  Wiggins  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Pdrd)  ,  for  October  22  through 
October  27,  on  accoimt  of  official  busi- 
ness as  a  member  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Crime. 

Mr.  Watson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  October  22  through 
October  27,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness as  a  member  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Crime. 

Mr.  Dennet  (at  the  'equest  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  October  22  through 
October  27,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness as  a  member  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Crime. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  for  10 
minutes,  today;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia) ;  to  re- 
vise and  ext«id  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Daddario,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  60  minutes,  on  Novem- 
ber 12. 


Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Mihshall. 

Mr.  Button  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Kyl. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Fot-ton  of  Pennsylvsmia  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  AsHBROoK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  ZWACH. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG. 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  McClory. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Daddario  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  Insttmces. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Lecgett. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Downing  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Cohelan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  01itn,h  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Slack  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TuNNEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 


truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

HJt.  276S.  An  met  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
6-month  limitation  on  the  furnishing  of 
nursing  home  care  In  the  case  of  veterans 
with  service-connected  dlsabUltles;   and 

H.R.  3130.  An  act  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Admlnl»tra- 
tor  of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  fumUh  medical 
serrices  for  non-servlce-connected  disability 
to  any  war  veteran  who  has  total  disability 
from  a  service-connected  disability. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden  in  two  instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Zablocki  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Albert  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Stephens)  to  extend  his  remarks  follow- 
ing those  of  Mr.  Stephens  on  his  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  13827,  page  1,  line  4.  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Landgrebe)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gubser. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1279.  An  act  to  create  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  a  disability  of  a  veteran  of 
any  war  or  certain  other  military  service  is 
service-connected  under  certain  circum- 
stances; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  PRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee    had    examined    and    foimd 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

TsJLr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  2768.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  (3ode  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
6-month  UmlUUon  on  the  furnishing  of 
nursing  home  care  In  the  case  of  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities;   and 

H.R.  3130.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  furnish  medical 
services  for  non-servlce-connected  disability 
to  any  wax  veteran  who  has  total  disability 
from  a  service-connected  disability. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  The  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly, 
(at  6  o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, October  23,  1969.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1271.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  on  the  East  Greenacres 
unit.  Bathdrum  Prairie  project.  Idaho,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  9(a)  of  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat. 
1187)  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-182);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed,  with  Illustrations. 

1272.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
a  report  of  receipts  smd  disbursements  per- 
taining to  the  disposal  of  surplus  military 
supplies,  equipment,  and  materiel,  and  for 
expenses  Involving  the  production  of  lum- 
ber and  timber  products,  during  fiscal  year 
1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U.8.C. 
2665,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1273.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  effectiveness  and  administration 
of  the  Collbran  Job  Corps  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Center  under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964,  CoUbran,  Colo..  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Office  of  Ecxinomlc 
Opportunity;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion Eind  Labor. 

1274.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  unused  engineering  and  design  ef- 
fort In  the  military  construction  program. 
Department  of  Defense:  to  the  Committee 
on   Government   Operations. 
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1375.  A  Iett«t  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  Unlied  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  opportunities  for  Increasing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  conservation  operations 
program.  Soil  (Conservation  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Oj^eratlons. 

1276.  A  letter^  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interlotf,  transmitting  copies  of  an 
order  and  supporting  documents  canceling 
certain  reimbuisable  charges  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
47  SUt.  564;  t^  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs : 


REPORTS  O^  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILL3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clauste  2  of  rule  XII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  aid  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr  POAOE:  I  Committee  on  Agrlcultvire. 
H.R.  12588.  A  bfil  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  Witt  regard  to  the  use  of  dairy 
products,  and  Jor  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Wpt.  No.  91-587).  Referred 
to  the  Commlt^e  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  tJnlon. 

*  Mr  ■POAOE:  I  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  8031S.  A  bill  to  amend  section  602(3) 
and  section  60^(6)  (I)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  so  as  I  to  authorize  production  re- 
search under  marketing  agreement  and  or- 
der programs;  Without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  91-588).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Houst  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILIiS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referijed  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BI^OOMFIELD: 

illl  to  amend  the  Commu- 
1934  to  establish  orderly 
e  consideration  of  appUca- 
of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
terstate  and  Foreign  Com- 


H.R.  14450.  A 
nlcatlons   Act  ( 
procedures  for 
tions  for  renew 
Committee  on 
merce 

By  Mr 

H  R.  14451.  A 
Ushment    of 
station  and  to 
animals  from  an 


EY: 


pill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Internatlonal  quarantine 
ermlt  the  entry  therein  of 
other  country  and  the  sub- 
sequent movemfent  of  such  animals  Into 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  for  pur- 
poses of  Improving  livestock  breeds,  and  for 
other  purposes;  [to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr  FIttEDEL: 
H.R.  14452  A  ^111  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  special  policemen  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Ofnce,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
H.R.  14453.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Public 
Printer  to  gran*  time  off  as  compensation 
for  overtime  woiiked  by  certain  employees  of 
the  Governmenk  Printing  Office,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  | 

^EEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
Bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
balth  and  safety  of  persons 
^oal  mining  industry  of  the 


By  Mr.  Of 

H  R.  14454.  A 
tection  of  the 
working  in  the 


United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 


Committee  on 

H  R.  14455.   A 
Schedules  of  the 
special  tariff  tre 


iucation  and  Labor. 
Iblll  to  amend  the  Tariff 
j  United  States  to  repeal  the 
iktment  accorded  to  articles 
assembled  abro$d  with  components  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  B4r.  HELSTOSKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Biagci, 
Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Cabtkb,  Mr.  C^s- 
DOVA.  Mr.  FtoCHAN.  Mr.  Wn.LiAM  D. 
PoRD,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.   Gallagher,   Mr.   Gibbons,   Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kneallt,       Mr.       Matsttnaca,      Mr. 
Mikva,  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  Pettis,  and 
Mr.  Ryan)  : 
H  R.  14456.  A  bill  to  require  that  Impact- 
resistant  eyeglasses  be  issued  under  the  med- 
ical program  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  on  active  duty;' to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KLEPPE: 
H.R.  14457.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Meat  Inspection   Act   to  give   any   State   an 
additional   year   to  develop  and  enforce  an 
effective   Inspection   program   for   meat   and 
mp.at    food    products    that    are    distributed 
wholly  within  such  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  14458.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  or 
shipment  for  use  in  the  United  States  of  the 
chemical  compound  known  as  DDT;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  14459.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  14460.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  bring  to  bear  an  informed 
public  opinion  upon  price  and  wage  behavior 
which  threatens  national  economic  stability; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.R.  14461.  A  bin  to  establish  a  commission 
to  study  and  investigate  possible  programs 
to  promote  cooperation  between  New  York 
and  surrounding  States  In  addressing  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  disposal  of  solid  waste; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  14462.  A  bill  to  Improve  farm  Income 
and  insure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  by  extending  and  Improving  cer- 
tain commodity   programs,   and   amend   the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  14463.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary   of    Transportation    to    prescribe    rules, 
regulations,    and    performance    and    other 
standards  as  he  finds  necessary  for  all  areas 
of  railroad   safety  and   to  conduct  railroad 
safety  research;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FALLON  ( for  himself,  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.     Johnson     of     California,     Mr. 
Cramer,  Mr.  Harsha,  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett) : 
H.R.  14464.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 12.  1968.  to  Insure  that  certain  facilities 
constiructed  under  authority  of  Federal  law 
are  designed  and  constructed  to  be  accessible 
to  the  physically  handicapped;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  14465.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  expan- 
sion and  improvement  of  the  Nation's  airport 
and  airway  system,  for  the  imposition  of  air- 
port and  airway  user  charges,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.R.  14466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide  for  a 
fair  and  random  system  of  selecting  persons 
for  Induction  into  military  service,  to  provide 
for  the  uniform  application  of  Selective 
Service  policies,  to  raise  the  Incidence  of 


volunteers  in  military  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  14467.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
authority  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  Veter- 
ans"  Administration  to  use  dairy  products 
purchased  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H  R.  14468.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  retired 
pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  grade  and  years  of  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R.  14469.  A  bill  to  adjust  agricultural  pro- 
duction, to  provide  a  transitional  program 
for  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.J.  Res.  963.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of 
January  of  each  year  as  "National  Blood 
Donor  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   MATSUNAGA: 

H.J.  Res.  964.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
Joint  congressional  committee  to  review,  and 
recommend  changes  in,  national  priorities 
and  resource  allocation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 

H.J.  Res.  965.  Joint  resolution  prop>oslng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 

H.  Res.  588.  Resolution  to  provide  for  rec- 
ord voting  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  upon  the  assent  of  one-fourth  of  the 
Members  present;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.  Res.  589.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  conduct  an  investigation  and  study 
of  the  practices  followed  by  the  Washing- 
ton Gas  Light  Co.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  the  sale,  installation  and  servicing  of 
heating  and  air  conditioning  units;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  14470.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  White- 
house  Paper  Co..  Elsie  Hellvell.  and  Maurice 
Heilvell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  14471,  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  certain  lands 
in   Florida   to   John   Carter   and   Martha  B. 
Carter;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.R.  14472.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rafael 
Ramos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  14473.   A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Brothers.    Inc.;    to   the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
305.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petlUon  of 
the  State  Council  of  Ohio.  Junior  Order 
United  American  Mechanics,  relative  to  free- 
dom of  speech,  which  was  referred  to  tht 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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ADDRESS  OP  THE  POLISH  PRESI- 
DENT m  EXILE,  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
AUGUST  ZALESKI 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  before  on  niunerous  occasions,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  into  the  Record  the 
speech  of  His  Excellency  August  Zaleskl, 
the  President  of  the  Polish  Republic  in 
exile,  delivered  on  October  11  at  Caxton 
Hall  in  London  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  a  new  session  of  the  Council 
of  the  Republic  of  Poland,  which  func- 
tions as  a  parliamentary  body  in  exile. 

This  is  a  forceful,  pertinent,  and  ac- 
curate commentary  on  the  situation  in 
Poland  and  the  continued  Russian  oc- 
cupation of  that  land: 
Address   or  the   President   or  the   Polish 

Refublic  in   Exile,  London,   October   11, 

1969 

The  news  reaching  us  from  Poland  Is  still 
very  sad.  Our  Fatherland  remains  under 
Russian  occupation  and  is  forced  to  pursue 
policies  dictated  to  her  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Kremlin  who,  of  course,  exploit  the  situa- 
tion to  their  own  advantage.  It  has  to  be  said 
that  in  doing  this  Russia  does  not  only  pur- 
sue her  own  immediate  Interests,  but  aims  at 
weakening  Poland,  both  politically  and  eco- 
nomically, being  aware  that  Poland  will 
make  use  of  any  opportunity  that  may  pre- 
sent itself  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Russian 
imperialism. 

We  cannot  forget,  however,  that  the  pres- 
ent international  situation  Is  the  result  of 
the  so-called  Yalta  Agreement  freely  con- 
cluded by  our  own  allies  towards  the  end  of 
the  war:  this  ceded  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
Polish  Republic  to  Russia  and  gave  her  such 
rights  In  the  Western  part  so  that  Poland  is 
now  virtually  a  Russian  colony.  It  may  be 
that  the  authors  of  the  agreement  deluded 
themselves  that  these  concessions  will  satisfy 
Russia  who  will  then  forego  further  terri- 
torial aggrandlsment.  They  did  not  take  Into 
account  that  Russia,  throughout  her  history, 
has  always  pursued  a  policy  of  territorial  ex- 
pansion. Only  the  ostensible  motives 
changed  with  time.  They  were  In  turn:  the 
gathering  In  of  alleged  Russian  lands,  the 
expansion  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  faith,  the 
unification  of  all  Slav  peoples  under  Rus- 
sian rule,  a  civilising  mission  to  any  back- 
ward, or  only  allegedly  backward,  country  of 
the  world  and  lately  the  unity  of  all  Com- 
munist states. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Polish  people 
as  a  whole  Me  well  aware  of  all  this  and  do 
not  cease  In  their  struggle  to  bring  about  a 
radical  change  in  the  situation.  We.  Poles 
outside  Poland,  are  also  called  to  work  to- 
wards this  goal  with  a  deep  faith  that  sooner 
or  later  the  world  will  understand  that  in 
the  nuclear  era  any  International  conflict  can 
be  solved  only  by  peaceful  means.  The  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  Justice  must  oust  any  Idea 
of  war  which  could  only  lead  to  a  major 
catastrophe  Involving  not  only  the  loss  of 
Innumerable  human  lives  but  the  end  of 
civilisation  Itself. 

Alas,  the  United  Nations  Organisation,  cre- 
ated as  a  forum  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  international  conflicts,  has  so  far  been 
unequal  to  Its  task.  It  still  remains  a  task 
for  the  future  involving  the  whole  of  man- 


kind. Poles  everywhere  will  contribute  to  this 
general  aim  without  forgetting  their  mor« 
Immediate  goal  which  Is  the  restoration  of 
the  independence  of  their  Fatherland. 

The  Government  will  report  to  the  Coun- 
cil on  their  activities  and  present  their  plans 
for  future  action. 

In  declaring  the  third  session  of  the  pres- 
ent Council  of  the  Republic  of  Poland  open 
I  pray  that  God  may  bless  your  labours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  observe  that  the 
Polish  Government  In  exile  is  far  more 
representative  of  the  true  aspirations 
and  thinking  of  the  people  of  Poland 
than  the  officials  that  are  maintained  in 
office  in  Moscow  by  Russian  bayonets. 


GUARANTEED  WAGE    AND 
HUMAN  DIGNITY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
whatever  title  one  wishes  to  label  it.  the 
guaranteed  annual  wage  proposal  should 
be  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  the 
months  ahead.  Pushed  for  a  number  of 
years  by  the  welfare  staters,  this  Issue, 
if  finally  put  to  the  people  for  approval 
through  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, should  be  an  indicator  as  to  what 
extent  the  American  people  have  retained 
their  historic  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility. Granted,  it  is  hard  to  answer 
the  humanitarian  argument  of  alleviat- 
ing the  poverty  of  the  disadvantaged 
with  the  cold  rebuttal  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility and  workability  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  the  so-called  poverty  pro- 
gram of  recent  years  and  its  tragic 
abuses  should  have  provided  an  object 
lesson. 

Lawrence  Welk,  the  nationally  known 
orchestra  leader,  commented  recently  on 
this  all-important  issue.  In  the  August 
5  issue  of  Christian  Economics,  he  looks 
ahead  to  the  effect  that  such  a  program 
would  have  on  the  children  of  recipients 
of  a  guaranteed  wage : 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  effect  such 
a  guaranteed  wage  plan  would  have  on  our 
children.  A  child  raised  In  an  atmosphere 
of  defeat  and  apathy,  and  taught  to  expect 
that  his  every  need  will  be  taken  care  of 
whether  he  works  or  not,  stands  little  chance 
of  developing  a  strong  character.  His  own 
natural  eagerness  to  learn  and  to  grow  and 
to  excel  Is  cut  off  at  the  very  l>eglnnlng  of 
his  life,  and  he  may  never  know  the  thrill 
of  swjhievement  on  his  own. 

Mr.  Welk's  views  are  not  those  of  a 
politician  or  a  statesman,  as  he  points 
out,  but  as  one  who  has  known  extreme 
poverty  and  who  has  climbed  to  success 
by  hard  work  and  his  own  initiative.  He 
bases  his  argument  not  only  on  his  own 
experience  but  on  the  success  stories  of 
members  of  his  orchestra  whose  names 
are  household  words  to  Lawrence  Welk 
fans. 

The  virtues  and  qualities  of  those  who 
made    this   Naticm   unique   cannot   be 


stressed  too  often,  and  for  this  reason  I 
Include  the  views  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Welk 
on  religious  fsdth,  human  dignity,  and 
wholestwne  industry  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 
[From  the  Christian  Economics,  Aug.  5.  19691 

Guaranteed  Wage  and  Human  DiCNmr 
(By  Lawrence  Welk) 

(The  author  Is  well  known  throughout 
America  for  his  Saturday  night  television 
program.  The  Lawrence  Welk  Show.) 

Numerous  spokesmen  today  are  advancing 
the  theory  tliat  a  guaranteed  annual  wage 
plan  for  every  person  In  the  United  States 
would  solve  our  hard-core  unemployment 
problem  and  dramatically  alleviate  the  suf- 
fering of  our  poor.  I  share  very  deeply  the 
common  concern  we  all  feel  for  these  terrible 
conditions  .  .  .  but  I  believe  there  Is  a  bet- 
ter solution  than  a  guaranteed  annual  wage. 

I  speak  not  as  a  politician  or  a  states- 
man .  .  .  but  simply  as  a  father,  a  business 
man.  an  orchestra  leader  and  a  concerned 
citizen  of  this  country  which  I  love  so  very 
much.  I  have  known  extreme  poverty  In  my 
lifetime,  and  I  have  been  blessed  with  a 
measure  of  success,  and  I  have  had  an  unique 
opportunity  during  these  past  forty-five 
years  In  show  business  to  observe  human 
nature  at  work.  1  base  most  of  my  objections 
to  the  wage  plan  on  the  lessons  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  through  practical  experience 
and  observation. 

A  guaranteed  annual  Income  would  pay 
each  person  In  the  United  States  a  fixed  sum 
of  money  every  year.  Four  thousand  dollars 
has  been  suggested  as  the  minimum  amount 
for  a  family  of  four.  If  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold earns  part  of  that  sum.  the  government 
will  make  up  the  difference.  If.  however,  he 
earns  nothing  at  all  .  .  .  the  government 
will  pay  him  the  full  amount. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  this  U  a  negative 
approach  which  does  not  solve  the  basic 
problem.  Instead  of  Inspiring  and  helping  a 
man  fulfill  his  potential  by  working  to  sup- 
port himself  and  his  family,  it  actually  en- 
courages him  to  sit  back  and  do  nothing, 
secure  In  the  knowledge  that  the  government 
will  take  care  of  him.  This  destroys  his 
Initiative  and  his  will  to  succeed.  It  robe  him 
of  his  natural  human  dignity,  and  even  the 
right  to  direct  his  own  life. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  effect  of 
such  a  guaranteed  wage  plan  would  have  on 
our  children.  A  child  raised  in  an  atmosphere 
of  defeat  and  apathy,  and  taught  to  expect 
that  his  every  need  will  be  taken  care  of 
whether  he  works  or  not.  stands  little  chance 
of  developing  a  strong  character.  His  own 
natural  eagerness  to  learn  and  to  grow  and 
to  excel  is  cut  off  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
life,  and  he  may  never  know  the  thrill  of 
achievement  on  his  own.  A  child  who  Is  en- 
couraged early  to  earn  extra  pennies  by  ■shin- 
ing shoes  or  selling  newspapers  or  doing 
household  tasks,  stands  a  much  better 
chance  of  reaching  them  than  a  child  who  is 
taught  to  do  nothing. 

The  most  destructive  aspect  of  the  guar- 
anteed wage  plan,  it  seems  to  me.  is  the  fact 
that  it  endangers  our  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem .  .  .  and  I  belie. e  with  all  my  heart 
that  this  is  the  best  system  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

We  have  achieved  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  given  more,  helped  more,  and  been 
more  alert  to  the  needs  of  our  citizens  than 
any  people,  under  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  world  .  and 
I,  for  one.  do  not  want  to  lose  it.  I  believe 
one  of  the  reasons  our  country  has  been  able 
to  accomplish  so  much  is  that  our  founding 
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fathers  and  ea^y  Immigrants  had  the  free- 
dom to  dream  great  dreams  and  work  hard  to 
achieve  them.  V^e  must  not  loee  this  right. 

My  own  pareiits  came  halfway  around  the 
world  In  search;  of  the  freedom  this  country 
offered  .  .  .  an4  they  found  It.  They  started 
with  nothing  but  boundless  hope  and  opti- 
mism, and  throi^gh  sheer  hard  work  managed 
to  acquire  their  own  farm.  Thousands  of 
others  did  the  same  thing.  Their  achieve- 
ment was  limited  only  by  their  energy  and 
InltiaUve.  Nobody  tried  to  stop  them,  or  tell 
them  what  to  I  believe  or  how  much  they 
could  earn  or  Whether  they  could  pray  to 
their  God  or  ntt.  The  Constitution  of  this 
country  guaranjteed  them  their  basic  free- 
doms. They  ta|ight  their  children  what  a 
priceless  gift  tfcat  was  and  whai  a  great 
nation  this  is.  Tt>  lose  our  liberties  now  would 
be  tragic  and  »enseless,  but  I'm  afraid  we 
stand  a  very  rea^  danger  of  doing  Just  that  If 
we  continue  to  |  trade  off  our  personal  free- 
doms for  more  knd  more  government  pater- 
nalism. The  blgKer  the  government  .  .  .  the 
smaller  the  people. 

I  grew  up  on!  a  small  farm  In  Strasburg, 
North  Dakota,  84°'>K  with  seven  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  my  toarents  taught  all  of  us  chil- 
dren the  value  land  Joy  of  work.  They  will 
never  know  ho^  grateful  I  have  been  all  my 
life  for  their  e^iample  and  their  teachings! 
Our  parents  taiight  us  that  nothing  good  is 
ever  aitileved  w^out  work,  and  that  there 
IB  a  kftfd  of  jo»  in  work  itself  which  con- 
tributes to  onet  peace  of  mind  and  inner 
tranquility.  , 

And  the  work^  should  be  quality  work!  A 
few  years  ago  American  children  were  taught 
routinely  that  ti  Job  worth  doing  was  worth 
doing  well,  but  spmewhere  along  the  line  that 
idea  seems  to  hftve  vanished.  Today  ...  in 
talking     with     Various     businessmen  ...  I 
have  learned  th*t  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more   difficult   tp   find   comp>etent   workmen 
.  .  .  men   who  ^ke   real   pride   in  perform- 
ing their  craft.  Cn  my  own  profession,  I  have 
found  it  next  t^  Impossible  to  find  a  well- 
trained  young  musician.  I  have  been  looking 
for  almost  two  y^ars  for  an  experienced  young 
yloUnlst,  and  have  not  been  able  to  find  one 
who  combines  tilent  with  the  training  and 
self-discipline  necessary  to  do  the  Job.  True 
competence  In  a|ty  field  takes  time,  persever- 
ance, infinite  patience  .  .  .  and  hard  work. 
Rather  than  gtve  a  man  money,  simply  be- 
cause he  exists  .  .  .  let  us  educate  him  to  the 
glory  that  can  be   found   in   work  .  .  .  and 
then  bend  every!  effort  towards  helping  him 
find  and  hold  a  J  ob.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  ever 
too  late  to  help  a  man  accomplish  this,  no 
matter  what  hi«    condition  In  life.  We  can 
start  right  now   by  educating  our  people  to 
the  fact  that  thiaj  is  still  the  land  of  opportu- 
nity, and  that  afay  Job  ...  no  matter  how 
lowly  .  .  .  can  le^  to  a  successful  and  happy 
life  if  it  is  perfbrmed  with  spirit  and  en- 
thusiasm.   Our   Primary   goal   should   be   to 
build  the  characi  er  of  the  man  who  is  doing 
the  Job,  for  in  this  way  we  will  build  the 
character  of  the  t  atlon  as  well. 

One  of  the  dee;  jest  Joys  of  my  own  life  has 
been  to  recognize  the  potential  in  other  peo- 
ple and  help  then  try  to  achieve  It.  It  is  a 
wonderful  experitnce  to  watch  any  man  or 
woman  develop  his  talents  to  the  fullest  and 
I  have  noticed  tiat  the  happiest  people  in 
our  orchestra  are  always  those  who  work 
the  hardest. 

Many  examples  come  to  mind  .  .  .  Years 
ago  I  suspected  tl  lat  Larry  Hooper,  our  pian- 
ist, could  also  be  3,  singer,  because  of  the  ex- 
ceptionally deep  resonance  of  his  speaking 
voice.  When  I  eicouraged  him  to  try,  he 
found  to  his  surprise  that  he  really  could 
sing,  and  he  not  ( inly  developed  into  a  popu- 
lar singer,  but  his  whole  personality  im- 
proved! Jack  Ime|,  who  was  a  drummer  and 
dancer  on  our  shjw.  came  to  me  with  Ideeis 
for  production  s:cetches,  and  the  more  he 
worked,  the  bett  ir  his  ideas  became,  until 
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today   he   is  the   aaBlstant   to  our   brilliant 
producer,  Jim  Hobson. 

Myron  Floren  overcame  the  twin  handicaps 
of  poverty  and  serious  Ulnese.  Myron  was 
stricken  with  rheumatic  fever  aa  a  youngster, 
but  he  tiuTied  all  of  his  energy  and  willpower 
into  making  a  full  recovery,  and  was  able  to 
regain  his  health  completely.  His  fortitude, 
dependability  and  complete  devotion  to 
whatever  task  he  undertakes  have  become 
almost  legendary  in  our  band.  He  has  de- 
veloped the  Inner  strength  and  self-con- 
fidence necessary  to  handle  whatever  new  re- 
sponsibilities come  his-  way.  He  has  today 
reached  goals  no  one  would  have  thought 
possible  for  him  when  he  was  a  young  boy 
growing  up  in  poverty  on  an  obscure  farm. 

You  cannot  build  character  and  courage  in 
an  able-bodied  man  by  taking  away  his  ini- 
tiative and  spirit  of  independence.  You  can- 
not buy  happiness  for  a  man.  He  must  earn 
that  for  himself.  That  is  one  of  my  basic  ob- 
jections to  the  Guaranteed  Annual  Wage 
Plan.  It  does  not  really  help  a  man  to  grow. 

We  have  made  tremendous  progress  in  the 
fields  of  science  and  technology.  We  have 
learned  how  to  send  a  man  to  the  moon 
and  probe  the  underside  of  the  sea.  We  have 
learned  how  to  split  the  atom  and  harness 
the  energy  of  the  sun.  We  have  built  giant 
computers  that  do  incredibly  complex  Jobs 
for  us.  But  we  have  neglected  our  most  ini- 
portant  obligation.  We  have  neglected  our 
primary  duty  to  buUd  men. 

I  think  we  began  to  get  into  serious  trou- 
ble when  we  took  God  out  of  our  schools 
and  out  of  our  hearts.  We  need  to  re-intro- 
duce basic  moral  values  into  our  lives.  We 
need  to  affirm  again  those  American  veritiee 
of  hope  and  courage  and  faith  .  .  .  the  princi- 
ples of  fair  play  and  Integrity,  and  an  honest 
day's  work  for  a  day's  pay. 

Somehow  I  feel  that  the  real  answer  to 
our  difficult  problems  can  best  be  found  in 
the  teachings  of  Christ.  He  spcke  of  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  human  being.  He 
demonstrated  through  the  love  and  com- 
passion of  His  own  life  Jxist  how  valuable 
each  human  soul  is. 

A  human  being  is  far  too  valuable  to  be 
paid  off  In  money  A  himian  being  grows  and 
prospers  through   the  dignity  of   work. 
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A  MILESTONE  IN  NUCLEAR  POWER 
AT  HANFORD,  WASH. 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF    WASHLNCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21,  1969 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  event  of 
some  significance  has  occurred  at  Han- 
ford,  Wash.,  and  I  believe  the  Members 
of  this  body  will  be  interested. 

A  real  milestone  in  the  history  of  nu- 
clear power  was  reached  at  Hanford, 
Wash.,  at  1  minute  past  9  o'clock  yester- 
day morning.  That  is  when  the  world's 
largest  power-producing  nuclear  reactor 
reached  the  10  billion  kilowatt-hour  in 
total  electric  generation. 

This  reactor,  which  was  authorized  to 
go  into  power  production  by  the  Con- 
gress 7  years  ago,  has  become  the  first 
reactor  in  the  world  to  reach  the  10  bil- 
lion mark.  The  next  closest  contender  in 
the  United  States  Is  a  reactor  at  Roe, 
Mass.,  which  may  make  the  same  mark 
late  this  month  or  early  next  month. 

Ten  billion  kilowatts  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  power,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
xmderstand  that  this  reactor  may  hit  its 
second  10  billion  kilowatts  in  a  much 
shorter  period  of  time.  Owen  Hurd,  man- 


aging director  of  the  Washington  public 
power  supply  system,  which  operates  the 
steam  generating  plant,  tells  me  that  the 
second  10  billion  mark  will  possibly  be 
observed  in  about  2  years. 

The  Hanford  steam  plant  was  author- 
ized by  Congress  in  September  1962, 
financing  arrangements  were  completed 
in  1963,  and  the  power  from  the  plant 
was  synchronized  with  the  Bonneville 
system  in  1966. 

My  congratulations  to  Mr.  Hurd  and 
WPPSS, 


COHOES  MODEL  CITY  STRATEGY 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
strongly  expressed  my  support  in  the  past 
for  the  model  cities  approach  to  solving 
the  problems  of  our  cities,  and  would 
like  to  underscore  that  commitment  once 
again.  Model  cities  encourages  and  re- 
quires a  strong  local  alliance  between 
citizen,  city  government,  and  business  to 
get  the  job  done.  I  feel  the  city  of  Cohoes. 
in  my  district,  exemplifies  these  key  in- 
gredients in  its  strategy  for  implementing 
the  model  cities  progrram. 

I  recently  received  from  Mrs.  Virginia 
B.  McDonald,  vice  chairman  of  the  Model 
Cities  Social  Services  Planning  Commit- 
tee, a  letter  informing  me  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Cohoes  model  cities  program. 
Cohoes  is  one  of  150  cities  that  has  com- 
pleted its  model  cities  plan.  Mrs.  McDon- 
ald, widow  of  the  late  mayor  of  Cohoes, 
Mayor  James  E.  McDonald,  under  whose 
guidance  the  model  cities  program  got  its 
start,  also  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
gram strategy  statement  which  I  feel 
gives  an  excellent  example  of  how  one 
model  city  is  doing. 

Because  this  program  strategy  state- 
ment makes  such  good  sense,  and  because 
it  raises  questions  critical  to  the  direc- 
tion our  coimtry  is  taking  in  facing  up  to 
the  problems  of  our  older,  core  cities,  I 
am  inserting  Mrs.  McDonald's  letter  and 
the  accompanying  statement  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  commend  it  to 
the  close  attention  of  all  Members  of  thi' 
House: 

OcTOBiai  10,  1969. 
Hon.  DAKnx  E.  Button, 
Umgworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Congressman  Button:  In  keeping 
with  your  request  to  keep  you  informed  oi 
the  progress  and  activities  of  the  Cohoea 
Model  Cities  Program,  the  Director.  Paul  Van 
Btisklrk,  has  asked  me  as  Vice-Chalrman  of 
the  Social  Services  Planning  Committee,  to 
forward  to  you  a  copy  of  the  Program 
Strategy  Statement. 

This  statement  will  give  a  brief,  but  con- 
cise, insight  to  the  approach  which  the  City 
of  Cohoes  wishes  to  use  In  implementing  the 
program.  We  would  appreciate  your  review 
and  comments,  and  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  statement  is  in  general  agreement  with 
the  policies  of  Congress  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment ol  Hotislng  and  Urban  Development. 
Yotu's  truly, 

VtRGiNTA  B.  McDonald, 
Vice  Chairman,  Social  Service  Planning 
Committee. 


October  22,  1969 

Stuatect  Statement 
The  CDA  Planning  Commltteee'  Plan- 
ning Board  and  Governing  Body,  as  a  result 
of  the  Workshops,  PUot  and  Comprehensive 
Survey  and  background  studies,  selected 
five  program  components  in  which  the  long 
range  goals  are  addressed  to  the  following 
five  categories  listed  In  order  of  strategy 
sequence: 

1.  Human  Resources 

2.  Relocation 

3.  Housing 

4.  Economic  Development 

5.  Physical  E^nvlronment 

The  program  components  were  selected 
for  a  number  of  reasons:  they  provide  con- 
venient "packagee"  for  specific  identified 
problems  (see  Part  I);  they  form  reasonable 
bases  for  the  development  of  overall  strate- 
gies and  approaches  to  problem-solving;  and 
they  are  easily  translated  Into  statements  of 
long-range  goals  as  formulated  by  the  CDA 
committees  and  boards. 

Because  of  strong  Interrelationships  and 
Interdependencles  among  selected  program 
components,  the  CDA  planning  committees 
and  boards  found  it  very  difficult  to  arrange 
goals  strictly  according  to  problem  severity. 
( Each  of  the  broad  program  components  con- 
tains specific  high-priority  problem  areas.) 
Hence,  strategy  programming  or  sequencing 
of  activities,  as  reflected  in  the  order  of  the 
above  listing  became  a  very  significant  and 
sensitive  undertaking. 

The  reason  for  the  selection  of  the  order 
of  long-range  goals  was: 

Since  the  development  of  MNA  human 
resources  is  considered  without  question  to 
be  the  most  important  objective  of  the  en- 
tire program,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide MNA  residents  with  improved  social 
and  health  services,  educational  opportuni- 
ties, counseling,  etc.  These  resources  will 
provide  the  MNA  residents  with  necessary 
services  and  assistance  which  is  needed  to 
improve  their  quality  of  living.  This  pro- 
gram will  enable  MNA  residents  to  call  upon 
the  many  resources  which  are  needed  to  sup- 
port and  maintain  the  physical  improve- 
ments they  desire  in  their  neighborhoods; 
such  as  housing,  open  spaces  and  employ- 
ment opportunities.  A  secondary  benefit  of 
the  Human  Resources  Component  Is  that 
MNA  residents  could  rely  on  their  resources 
for  assistance  to  protect  their  investments, 
and  community  Investments,  of  money  for 
physical  Improvements  and  prevent  the  re- 
curring deterioration,  which  would  require 
further  Investments  for  corrections  In  the 
future. 

Another  reason  for  giving  primary  atten- 
tion to  development  of  human  resources  is 
to  allow  an  alternative  approach  to  solving 
MNA  problems,  should  financing  or  other 
problems  preclude  other  needed  programs.  In 
other  words,  since  human  resources  can  be 
Improved  independently  of  other  planned 
improvements,  residents  would  be  given  the 
necessary  social  tools  to  instill  initiative,  and 
create  the  ability,  desire,  and  awareness  of  a 
decent  quality  of  living.  An  objective  of  the 
program  is  to  develop  human  resources  for  a 
resident  who  may  have  to  rely  on  his  re- 
sources to  improve  his  neighborhood  regard- 
less of  the  success  or  failure  of  other  planned 
programs. 

The  reason  for  selecting  relocation  as  the 
second  Item  in  the  sequence  of  Model  Cities 
activities  is  the  demonstrated  necessity  to 
have  a  well-established  relocation  program 
functioning  before  critically  needed  physical 
programs  (which  require  displacement)  are 
undertaken.  The  relocation  program  would 
be  carefully  coordinated  with  the  social  serv- 
ices cited  above  and  would  provide  sensitive 
and  efficient  relocation  services  for  MNA 
families,  individuals,  and  businesses.  To 
build  new  houses  and  rehabilitate  existing 
housing  units  without  properly  planned  and 
coordinated  relocation  services  could  result 
In  a  completely  ineffective  overall  program. 
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The  object  of  the  Cohoes  Model  Cities  Plan 
Is  to  look  upon  relocation  not  as  a  necessary 
evil  but  as  an  opportunity  to  serve  MNA 
residents,  provide  social  services,  and  upgrade 
the  quality  of  living. 

Housing  was  chosen  as  the  third  item  in 
the  strategy  sequence.  Once  the  human  re- 
sources and  relocation  programs  are  formu- 
lated and  delivering  services,  relocation  could 
commence  »rith  the  assurance  that  new  or 
rehabilitated  housing  is  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  and  that  it  meets  residents'  needs 
and  preferences.  Furthermore,  as  a  result 
of  the  human  resources  development  pro- 
gram, residents  would  have  available  finan- 
cial assistance  and  services  needed  to  acquire, 
or  rent  and  maintain,  decent  and  safe  hous- 
ing. The  housing  program  is  viewed  as  a 
logical  extension  of  both  the  human  re- 
sources and  relocation  activities. 

Economic  Development  is  placed  fourth  In 
the  sequential  order  of  activities.  In  order 
to  obtain  adequate  housing,  provide  physical 
improvements  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  im- 
proved health,  education,  etc..  there  must  be 
sufficient  economic  activity  to  increase  In- 
dividual income  levels  and  to  broaden  and 
reinforce  the  city's  tax  base.  This  program 
would  help  provide  future  revenues  as  well 
as  the  industrial  and  commercial  facilities 
and  services  necessary  to  sustain  residents. 
It  seemed  logical  to  the  CDA  planning 
committees  that  the  physical  environment 
can  be  maintained  and  upgraded  only  after 
proper  social  services  are  provided,  relocation 
services  are  firmly  established,  housing  is 
available,  and  activity  in  the  economic  sec- 
tor has  been  stimulated.  Specific  physical 
Improvements  which  would  support  each  of 
the  other  strategic  activities  would  Include 
additional  and  Improved  parks  and  open 
spaces,  better  streets  (including  sidewalks, 
street  trees,  lighting,  etc.),  a  reduced  level 
of  structural  and  environmental  blight,  and 
major  Improvements  in  sewage  and  waste 
collection,  treatment,  and  disposal. 
strategt  among  goals 
Housing,  especially  for  low  and  moderate 
income  families,  was  ranked  by  the  CDA 
Workshops  as  the  Model  Areas  most  serious 
problem  and  the  CDA  attaches  greatest  Im- 
portance to  this  goal. 

The  objective  of  the  Housing  Goal  Is  to 
provide  1,000  new  housing  units,  to  rehabil- 
itate 500  substandard  bouses,  to  remove  600 
dilapidated  units,  and  to  Increase  home- 
ownership  m  the  MNA  by  428  families.  In 
order  to  achieve  this  goal,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  fol- 
lowing goals: 

Human  Resources  Goal:  To  have  in  effect 
the  necessary  home  management  and  home 
maintenance  programs  and  other  social  pro- 
grams related   to  housing. 

Relocation  Goal;  To  have  the  Central  Re- 
location Agency  established  and  a  Reloca- 
tion Plan  formulated. 

Economic  Development  Goal:  To  have  pro- 
grams formulated  to  raise  income  levels 
above  the  Cohoes  CPIC. 

Physical  Environment  Goal:  To  begin  to 
establish  and  administer  an  effective  system 
of  regulatory  controls  and  to  demolish 
"dilapidated"  housing  units  (vacant  ones 
first). 

One  of  the  greatest  concerns  of  the  MNA 
residents  is  in  the  area  of  economic  devel- 
opment. Tills  was  brought  out  in  the  CDA 
Workshops.  Comprehensive  Survey  and  Pilot 
Survey.  The  Economic  Development  Goal 
would  be  of  greatest  concern,  next  to  the 
Housing  Goal. 

The  objectives  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Goal  are  to  Implement  a  comprehen- 
sive employment  program,  to  bring  all  MNA 
households  above  the  CPIC  income  level,  to 
rehabilitate  non-residential  structures,  re- 
develop and  develop  land  for  Industrial  ex- 
pansion and  to  have  in  effect,  a  long  range 
Industrial  and  commercial  development  pro- 
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gram.  In  order  to  reach  this  goal.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  develop  the  following: 

Human  Resources  Goal:  To  have  effective 
education  programs;  such  as  vocational  and 
skill  training,  adult  basic  education  and 
adult  education. 

Relocation  Goal:  To  have.  In  operation,  a 
Central  Relocation  agency  and  relocation 
plan   for   industries   and   businesses. 

Physical  Environment  Goal:  To  redevelop 
26  acres  of  Industrial  land. 

strategt    among    program    approaches    *ni> 

CHANGES    WrrHIN     A    COAL 

Human  Resources:  The  strategy  amon^ 
program  approaches  within  the  Human  Re- 
sources Goal  will  be  described  according  to 
the  sub-components  for  the  sake  of  clarity. 
With  reference  to  related  program  ap- 
proaches among  the  sub-components,  the 
program  approaches  of  the  Human  Resource 
Component  are  geared  to  the  family  as  a  unit. 
Programs,  projects  and  activities  have  their 
objectives  formulated  to  the  family. 

Social  Services:  The  activity  for  this  pro- 
gram approach  would  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment  of  social  services  under  a  "single 
roof"  concept  (Human  Resources  Center) 
for  delivery  to  identifiable  families.  The 
initial  action  would  be  to  commence  a  Com- 
prehensive Social  Services  Study  to  identify 
MNA  families,  their  characteristics  and  need 
and  to  evaluate  existing  social  services,  gaps 
and  program  development.  While  the  study 
Is  being  undertaken,  the  recruiting  of  the 
initial  core-staff  of  the  Human  Resources 
shall  be  underway.  This  core-staff's  purpose 
will  be  to  develop  the  administrative  struc- 
ture and  work  program,  as  well  sis  program 
activities  for  operation  in  the  second  year, 
when  the  Human  Resource  facility  will  be 
leased  or  purchased  and  then  occupied.  The 
core-staff  shall  develop  a  recording  system 
(IBM  data  processing)  of  services  needed 
and  rendered  identified  families.  Programs 
that  are  directly  geared  to  family  manage- 
ment, such  as  home  management,  will  com- 
mence early  In  the  program. 

Health:  The  lack,  or  disorganization  of, 
health  data  shall  be  corrected  by  develop- 
ing a  collecting  and  reporting  system  on 
health  statistics.  The  delivery  of  existing 
health  services  to  MNA  residents  shall  be 
accomplished  In  the  first  year  by  training 
project  aides.  The  approach  for  needed 
health  facilities  will  be  accelerated  by  the 
fact  that  the  local  hospital  has  developed 
plans  for  expansion  and  need  financial  as- 
sistance for  carrying  this  out.  Construction 
of  these  facilities  can  convene  In  the  first 
year  with  financial  assistance  from  the  CDA. 
and  be  completed  by  year  two.  Necessary 
changes,  site  selection,  etc.,  will  be  completed 
In  the  first  year  for  construction  of  a  nursing 
home  to  begin  in  the  second  year  and  be 
completed  by  the  third  year.  Recruitment 
for  needed  professional  medical  personnel 
will  be  formulated  and  concluded  the  first 
year  for  results  In  year  two. 

Education:  The  program  approaches  un- 
der this  sub-comp)onent  revolve  around  three 
basic  areas;  pre-K.  adult  education  and  rein- 
forcing the  academic  program  by  beefing  up 
the  guidance  counseling,  curriculum  and 
remedial  reading.  The  first  year  would  con- 
sist of  developing  and  conducting  a  head- 
start  program.  In  conjunction  with  the  em- 
ployment program,  a  day-care  center  will  be 
developed.  An  effective  adult  and  basic  ed- 
ucation program,  leading  to  a  high  school 
equivalency,  will  be  established  and  closely 
coordinated  with  the  comprehensive  employ- 
ment program.  Curriculum  gaps,  such  as 
remedial  reading  for  elementary  students, 
win  be  filled  in  the  first  year.  Special  activi- 
ties, such  as  the  development  of  new  cur- 
riculum and  a  comprehensive  guidance  coun- 
seling program  for  secondary  school  students, 
will  be  Initiated  during  the  first  year  and  ba 
fully  established  by  the  second  and  thirJ 
years. 
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This  will  complete  the  thread  of  educa 
tlonal  program  beginning  with  pre-K  thru  to 
adult  basic  educntlon. 

A  study  will  Qe  completed  In  the  first  year 
for  needed  educational  faclUtlee  In  the  MNA 
and  a  program  to  maximize  the  availability 
and  uses  of  exia-.lng  school  faclllUes  for  ed- 
ucation, recreatjon  and  cultural  purposes. 

Recreation  and  Culture:  To  expand  MNA 
acreage  to  meet  national  standards  would  be 
the  first  objective.  This  would  be  done  by 
developing,  approving  and  Implementing 
new  park  and  r^reatlonal  areas  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  MNA  age  groups  especially  focus- 
ing on  specialized  "social  nodules"  or  areas 
of  activity.  On-jgolng  planning  and  action 
would  take  plac^  over  the  five  year  period  for 
the  gradual  requisition  of  land  and  estab- 
lishment of  morf  specialized  recreational  and 
cultural  areas  eijlmlnatlng  In  the  Old  Erie 
Canal  Trail  Parkway  following  the  historic 
canal  route.  However,  recreational  activities 
for  all  age  grodps  must  be  developed  and 
conducted  as  ahyslcal  facilities  are  com- 
pleted. 

The  developmtnt  and  Implementation  of 
new  programs  aijd_facllltle8  would  be  carried 
out  the  first  ye^r  with  the  Immediate  erec- 
tion of  the  Cohies  Community  Center  pro- 
viding social,  cultural  and  recreational  serv- 
ices and  progran^  to  MNA  families.  In  addi- 
tion. Innovative  I  plans  have  been  submitted 
for  a  JoYnt  hlstoittc  preservation,  educational, 
1  cultural  venture  which 
!  Old  Opera  House  and  con- 
)  greatly  needed  facilities; 
I  and  a  library. 
fnquency:  To  combat  adult 
crime,  a  comprehensive  survey  will  be  made 
the  first  year  fo|-  the  purpose  of  improving 
systems  for  maximizing  the  security  of  resi- 
dents regarding  jthelr  persons  and  property 
and  developing  4ew  programs  to  meet  these 
ends  during  the  isecond  and  succeeding  pro- 
enlle  delinquency  will  im- 
acked  by  supporting  com- 
ograms  and  facilities  while 
ved  and  innovative  systems 
|ie  Juvenile  Aid  Bureau  will 
Id  the  Youth  Bureau  ex- 
Bupplementai  funds  during 
police  and  community  rela- 
tions will  be  developed  In  the  first  year.  In- 
cluding the  contluctlng  of  police  training 
programs.  | 

Relocation:  Plrfct  program  approach  would 
be  to  Initiate  a  (Jomprehenslve  Housing  and 
Relocation  Studyj  to  determine  specific  relo- 
cation needs  by  characteristics  of  house- 
holds. This  approach  would  also  Include  the 
monitoring  of  the  Economic  Base  Study  to 
determine  speclfl(!  relocation  needs  of  Indus- 
try and  business. 

While  this  study  is  under  way,  the  city 
should  then  crea  e.  through  new  legislation, 
a  Central  Relocation  Agency;  recruitment  of 
a  staff  to  administer  an  effective  clty-wlde 
program  and  pro'lde  supplemental  funds  to 
organize  the  agency. 

Relocation  staidards  and  policies  should 
be  adopted  by  ths  City  government  and  the 
administrative  mi  ichlnery  would  go  into  full 
operation. 

Housing:  First  program  to  be  Initiated 
would  be  the  Cc  mprehenslve  Housing  and 
Relocation  Study,  cited  in  the  Relocation 
Goal.  Next,  the  d(  velopment  of  open  sites  by 
installing  needed  utilities  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Houslni ;  Development  Corporation. 
This  would  be  fcUowed  by  development  of 
programs  for  construction  of  new  housing 
on  open  developiid  sites  or  redevelopment 
sites. 

Vacant  dilapidated  units  would  be  demol- 
ished  early   in   tt  e   program. 

Rehabilitation  of  sub-standard  housing 
could  take  place  t  hat  would  not  cause  major 
dislocation.  Upon  completion  of  new  hous- 
ing units,  famlllei  and  Individuals  from  di- 
lapidated housing,  major  rehablUtatlon  proj- 
ects and  those  dislocated  from  major  Im- 
provement projec «  could  be  relocated.  Sl- 
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multaneously  the  program  for  assistance  to- 
ward homeownershtp  could  be  In  effect. 

Economic  Development:  The  immediate 
need  under  this  component  la  to  provide 
redevelopment  land  (land  that  is  currently 
occupied  by  vacant,  obsolete,  and  deterio- 
rated structures)  for  existing  industries 
whose  facilities  have  become  obsolete  for  the 
construction  of  new  facilities.  Therefore,  the 
program  approach  to  develop  blighted  land 
and  Install  facilities  would  be  of  first 
priority. 

While  this  action  is  being  Initiated  under 
an  NDP  program,  a  Comprehensive  Economic 
Base  Study  would  begin  which  would  Include 
an  employment  study,  an  update  of  the  1966 
economic  base  study,  and  long  range  indus- 
trial and  commercial  development  plans. 

A  Comprehensive  Employment  Program 
would  be  organized  and  Implemented.  This 
would  be  followed  shortly  by  the  program  to 
Identify  characteristics  of  MNA  households 
below  the  CPIC,  and  the  development  pro- 
grams, according  to  household  needs,  to 
boost  incomes  above  the  CPIC. 

The  demolition  of  dilapidated  non-resi- 
dential buildings  would  begin  under  the  NDP 
program  along  with  demolition  under  the 
Physical  Environment  Component. 

Restoring  of  Industrial  and  commercial 
buildings  would  begin  with  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Cohoes  Industrial  Development 
and  Redevelopment  Corporation  as  a  Com- 
munity Development  Corporation. 

A  long  range  CBD  plan  and  Industrial  de- 
velopment plan  would  begin  to  be  imple- 
mented tlxrough  a  Community  Development 
Corporation, 

Physical  Environment:  The  program  ap- 
proach to  which  the  greatest  attention 
should  first  be  given  is  the  adoption  and  en- 
forcement of  the  necessary  regulatory  con- 
trols. This  approach  also  serves  as  an  alter- 
nate approach,  in  the  event  that  sufficient 
financial  resoxu-ces  are  unavailable,  or  other 
problems  arise,  which  might  prevent  the  Im- 
plementation of  other  program  approaches 
under  this  component.  The  strategy  behind 
this  is  that  if  an  effective  system  of  regula- 
tory controls  Is  established.  Individual,  cor- 
porate or  other  organized  Initiative  could 
be  marshalled  to  correct  deficiencies  In  the 
physical  environment. 

The  execution  of  various  planning  studies 
under  the  above  approach  would  begin  early 
in  the  program.  These  studies  are  described 
throughout  the  plan  and  Include  lilstorlc 
preservaUon,  thoroughfare  plan,  Erie  Canal 
trail  development,  housing,  and  relocation, 
commercial  and  Industrial  development,  etc. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  program,  engi- 
neering studies,  drawings,  specifications,  etc., 
would  be  completed  for  the  development  of 
60  acres  of  recreation  and  open  public  spaces. 
The  construction  of  sewer  Intercepts  would 
begin  in  the  first  year  to  eliminate  the  open 
polluted  canals,  and  would  continue  through 
and  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  five  year 
period,  including  sewer  treatment  facilities. 

The  selection  of  alternate  sites  for  solid 
waste  disposal  would  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year  with  sites  available  by 
the  second  year  for  the  removal  and  dis- 
posal of  various  solid  wastes. 

Comprehensive  studies:  Several  compre- 
hensive studies  will  be  conducted  diu-ing  the 
first  year  action  program. 

The   following  studies   will   be   conducted 
under  the  "701"  Program: 
Housing  and  Relocation. 
Open  Spaces. 
Historic  Preservation. 
Economic  Base  Study. 
Thoroughfare  Plan. 

These  studies  are  necessary  for  the  follow- 
ing re&sons : 

1.  To  obtain  detail  and  sufficient  data, 
presently  not  available,  for  program  plan- 
ning and  Implementation, 

a.  To  obtain  data  In  order  to  establish 
proper   measures  for  program  evaluation. 
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3.  To  determine  projects  and  activities 
their  priorities,  feasibility,  cos*  estimates! 
cost  benefits,  analyses  required  to  properly 
achieve  the  long-range  goals  and  five-year 
objectives  of  this  plan  submission. 

However,  projects  and  acUvltles  will  be 
undertaken  during  the  first  year  which  are 
related  to  the  comprehensive  studies. 

These  projects  have  been  selected  because 
sufficient  Information  Is  presently  available 
to  require  completion  of  these  programs,  fl- 
nanclal  resources  are  available  and  the  need 
is  apparent. 

Examples  of  stich  programs  are  the  Neigh- 
borhood Development  P>rogram  as  part  of 
the  Economic  Development  Component,  Res- 
toration of  the  early  American  Theater,  as 
part  of  Culture  and  Recreation  of  the  Hu- 
man Resources  Component,  As  these  studies 
are  tielng  conducted,  other  projects  and  ac- 
tivities will  be  formulated. 

Other  studies  coinciding  with  the  strat^r^ 
herein  described  will  be: 
Social  Services  and  Activities 
Health. 

Police  Services, 

These  studies  will  result  In  a  sound  prn. 
gram  development  for  the  entire  commii- 
nlty. 

In  conclusion,  the  overall  strategy  and 
goal  of  the  Cohoes  Model  Cities  Program, 
as  visualized  by  the  CDA,  is  the  elimination 
of  social  and  economic  problems  so  common 
to  our  many  cities,  the  eliminaUon  of  phys- 
ical blight  and  the  sound  development  of 
the  entire  city.  When  we  realize  that  the 
City  of  Cohoes  is  a  small  city  of  20,000  peo- 
ple, and  Its  problems  can  be  defined  and  are 
controllable,  this  goal  is  not  impractical  or 
unrealistic.  The  attainment  of  this  goal  de- 
pends on  the  commitment  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  CDA  believes  that  the  people  of 
the  Oity  of  Cohoes  will  fully  dedicate  them- 
selves to  this  goal  and  show  the  nation  that 
the  problems  of  the  cities  can  be  solved 
through  total  community  effort. 


CHIEF    OTHA    THOMAS    CUSTALOW 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  not  too 
well  known  outside  of  the  nearby  ESghth 
Congiessional  District  of  Virginia,  but 
in  this  historic  area  are  contained  the 
reservations  of  two  Indian  tribes:  the 
Mattaponi  and  the  Pamunkey. 

Today  on  the  Mattaponi  Indian  Res- 
ervation, near  West  Point,  Va.,  burial 
services  were  held  for  Chief  Otha 
Thomas  Custalow  of  the  Mattaponi 
Tribe. 

Chief  Custalow  was  an  ordained  Bap- 
tist minister.  On  Sundays  he  preached 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  his  small  gather- 
ing of  faithful  servants.  During  the  week 
he  taught  Indian  history  to  schoolchil- 
dren and  adults.  He  frequently  visited 
other  nearby  schools  to  tell  young  people 
about  his  tribe  and  their  ancestry. 

Chief  Custalow  was  a  descendant  of 
Powhatan  and  Pocahontas.  Among  the 
most  treasured  possessions  in  his  small 
museum  was  a  necklace  worn  by  Poca- 
hontas. He  frequently  spoke  of  his  desire 
to  visit  the  grave  of  Pocahontas  near 
London,  England;  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  an  effort  was  being  made  to  grant 
the  chief  his  lifetime  wish. 

Chief  Custalow  was  a  persutislve,  ar- 
ticulate,   and    colorful    spokesman   for 
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the  American  Indian,  He  used  such 
phrases  as  "big  birds  flying  across  the 
blue  waters" — transatlantic  flights — the 
"happy  hunting  grounds."  and  the  "great 
beyond." 

Mr.  Spieaker,  I  Include  in  the  Record 
a  eulogy  written  by  one  of  Chief  Custa- 
low's  many  friends: 

Chief  Otha  Thomas  Custalow,  1898-1969 
(By    Capt.    Prank    A.    Manson,    U.S.    Navy, 

retired,    director.    National    Security    and 

Foreign  Affairs,  VFW) 

Chief  Otha  Thomas  Custalow  was  a  man 
of  God,  He  was  a  man  of  Peace.  He  believed 
m  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  Everlasting. 
He  loved  his  people,  their  traditions  and  he 
loved  the  American  fiag.  He  loved  his  family 
and  he  loved  the  soil  and  the  dust  to  which 
his  body  has  returned.  He  loved  the  meadows, 
the  streams,  the  trees  and  the  source  of  all 
life,  the  Great  Spirit. 

May  the  life  of  Chief  Custalow  be  an  in- 
spiration for  all  Americans  to  remain  stead- 
fast In  their  courage  and  faithful  In  their 
Ideals;  to  persevere  In  their  adversity;  to 
rejoice  In  their  bounty — and  to  love  their 
God,  the  source  of  all  blessings. 

May  the  people  of  America  build  a  monu- 
ment on  this  Mattaponi  Reservation  which 
will  honor  Chief  Ctistalow's  memory.  May 
that  monument  be  higher  than  the  tallest 
tree  to  reflect  his  stature  among  men.  May 
his  face  and  his  arms  be  lifted  toward  the 
Heavens  where  his  spirit  and  love  reside.  And 
may  his  face  wear  the  smile  of  serenity  and 
purpose  for  he  was  a  Great  Chief  with  a  great 
vision. 
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BIO  TRUCK  BILL 


LETTER  PROM  A  YOUNG 
CONSTITUENT 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  start- 
ling perception  ind  eloquence  of  young 
children  can  often  be  of  great  value  to 
their  elders.  If  the  latter  group  will  only 
take  the  time  to  pay  sufficient  attention. 

Last  week  the  House  narrowly  rejected 
an  amendment  which  would  have  raised 
the  appropriation  for  water  pollution 
control  from  $600  million  to  $1  billion. 
Subsequently,  I  received  a  letter  from 
David  Stanley,  a  third-grader  at  Fairfax 
School  in  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  which 
states  in  the  clearest  possible  terms  why 
this  action  was  a  mistake. 

I  Include  David's  letter  in  the  Record, 
and  ask  that  my  colleagues  take  careful 
note  of  his  words: 

Fairfax   School, 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio, 

October  3.1969. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  class  went  on  a  boat  ride 
down  the  Cuyahoga  River,  We  saw  factories 
dumping  scraps  and  waste  in  the  river.  We 
saw  people  throwing  bottles  and  paper  In 
the  river.  I  got  sick  of  the  water.  I  would 
like  to  swim  in  the  water.  I  would  like  to 
have  a  nice  boat  ride  on  a  nice  river. 

It  Is  sad  to  look  at  filthy  water.  We  are 
doing  experiments  about  dirty  water.  Alum 
helps  clean  the  dirty  water.  Please  help  us 
to  stop  polluting  Lake  Erie  and  the  Cuyahoga 
River. 

Sincerely, 

David   Stanley, 
Grade  3.  Fairfax  School. 
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HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorials  for  today  are  from  the  Louis- 
ville Times,  Louisville.  Ky..  and  station 
WAVE,  Louisville,  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, The  editorials  follow: 

Am  AND  Comfort  for  Truck  Lobby 

The  Nixon  administration  has  acknowl- 
edged It  has  reservations  about  the  safety  of 
permitting  bigger  trucks  than  the  gollaths 
now  roaming  the  highways,  as  certainly  It 
should  have.  However,  It  Isn't  letting  this 
prevent  It  from  encouraging  the  Idea. 

Instead  of  Joining  forces  with  the  various 
highway  safety  groups  opposing  the  trucking 
Industry's  highway-monster  bill  now  before 
Congress,  the  administration's  highway  chief, 
Francis  C  Turner,  has  actually  given  it  qual- 
ified support.  As  he  told  a  House  subcom- 
mittee the  other  day,  he  thinks  It  would  be 
good  for  the  country.  However.  If  It  Is  to  be 
enacted  at  this  session  he  wants  the  effec- 
tive date  postponed  three  years  to  give  the 
administration  time  to  work  out  safety 
standards.  This  is  like  graduating  the  class 
dullard  and  then  giving  him  a  test. 

Figures  his  own  department  has  publicized 
in  the  past  should  resolve  any  doubts  Mr. 
Turner  may  have  about  the  safety  factor. 
These  show  that  the  big  trucks  now  In  use 
figure  In  19  per  cent  of  all  highway  deaths 
even  though  they  constitute  only  7  per  cent 
of  the  registered  motor  vehicles.  Isn't  that 
horrible  enough  without  worsening  the  ratio 
with  wider  and  heavier  trucks? 

As  for  the  heavy  damage  that  would  be 
done  to  highways  by  the  proposed  super- 
gollaths — well,  this  the  Nixon  spokesman 
airily  dismissed  as  something  that.  In  bis 
opinion,  would  be  outweighed  by  the  bounti- 
ful economic  benefits  that  would  come  from 
hauling  larger  cargoes  than  present  law  al- 
lows, which  Is  a  generous  72,280  pounds  per 
truck. 

Economic  benefits  to  whom  besides  the  big 
truck  owners?  Maybe  funeral  directors  and 
operators  and  auto  graveyards  would  share 
In  the  boom,  but  who  else?  Certainly  not  the 
hard-pressed  state  governments  whose  tax- 
payers must  foot  the  high  cost  of  highway 
maintenance  without  help  from  Washington. 

News  accounts  of  Mr.  Turner's  testimony 
mention  $300  million  as  the  estimated  cost 
of  upgrading  the  Interstate  system  to  accom- 
modate the  bigger  tractor-trailer  rigs  that 
are  proposed.  That  Is  no  small  sum,  to  be 
sure,  but  critics  of  the  truckers'  bill  have 
put  the  probable  cost  (Including  mainte- 
nance) at  closer  to  $3  billion. 

Whatever  the  figure,  it  is  more  than  tax- 
payers ought  to  have  to  bear  for  the  benefit 
of  an  industry  that  many  believe  Is  oversub- 
sldlzed  already.  But  even  If  one  Joins  the 
Nixon  administration  In  Ignoring  this  not 
unimportant  factor,  there  remains  the  even 
more  important  safety  element  about  which 
It  acknowledges  misgiving.  That  It  can  give 
the  truckers'  bill  even  conditional  support 
In  these  circumstances  is,  as  one  congres- 
sional critic  has  aptly  expressed  It,  truly  In- 
credible, 

(WAVE  editorial,  Aug.  21,  1969) 
Trucks:  They're  Plenty  Bio  Enough 
Trucks  play  a  vital  role  In  transporting  the 
food,  produce  and  materials  that  keep  our 
complex  society  moving  and  growing.  For 
this  WAVE  salutes  the  trucking  Indtistry,  But 
we  cannot  endorse  the  Industry's  effort  to  win 
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congressional  approval  of  legislation  to  per- 
mit bigger  and  heavier  trucks  on  Interstate 
highways. 

The  American  Trucking  Association,  which 
sponsors  the  bill,  wants  to  use  trucks  10  feet 
longer,  six  Inches  wider  and  36.000  pounds 
heavier  on  the  Interstate  roads.  The  ATA 
says  the  bigger  trucks  could,  by  hauling  more 
cargo,  help  keep  truck  shipping  rates  from 
going  up.  And  Paul  Young.  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Kentucky  Motor  Transport  Asso- 
ciation, says  that  without  wide  use  of  bigger 
trucks  rates  are  sure  to  go  up. 

While  bigger  trucks  might  let  the  Industry 
operate  more  economically,  there  are  major 
flaws  In  the  truckers'  arguments.  For  one 
thing,  public  safety  would  certainly  suffer. 
The  Federal  Highway  Administration  says 
trucks  of  over  60.000  pounds  weight  are  at 
least  Implicated  in  19  percent  of  all  high- 
way fatalities.  Yet  trucks  represent  only 
seven  percent  of  the  vehicles  on  the  roads. 

Another  factor  Is  highway  maintenance. 
The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  estimates  that 
passage  of  the  truck  size  increase  would  add 
nearly  six  billion  dollars  to  expected  cost  for 
repair  and  construction  on  Interstate  roads  in 
the  first  ten  years.  And  all  the  talk  about 
bigger  trucks  using  the  Interstates  ignores 
the  fact  that  they  must  also  use  the  smaller 
and  less  durable  secondary  roads  to  get  onto 
and  off  of  the  interstates.  That  would  result 
in  higher  state  outlays  for  road  maintenance. 
And  the  hazards  of  bigger  trucks  on  sec- 
ondary roads  are  even  greater  than  for  the 
Interstates. 

We  hope  Congress  will  reject  the  Industry's 
bid  for  bigger  and  heavier  trucks  Just  as  It 
did  in  1968. 


WOMEN'S    WEEK 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past 
half-century  has  witnessed  Important 
changes  In  the  status  of  women  in  our 
society.  These  dramatic  changes  have 
been  reflected  in  the  labor  force.  This 
trend  toward  increased  employment  be- 
comes evident  If  you  consider  the  sta- 
tistics. 

For  the  most  part,  the  change  was 
gradual.  It  was  World  War  n,  with  Its 
sudden  demands  on  manpower  resources, 
which  gave  women  the  impetus  needed  to 
work  outside  the  home  under  socially 
acceptable  conditions. 

Due  to  a  prospering  national  econ- 
omy, and  a  better  climate  of  acceptance 
of  women  as  part  of  the  Nation's  work 
force,  there  has  been  a  4-million  rise  in 
the  number  of  women  workers  in  re- 
cent years. 

The  biggest  step  in  this  direction  was 
the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  Title  VII  of  that  act  prohibits  dis- 
crimination in  employment  on  grounds 
of  sex.  The  law  provides  that  no  wom- 
an can  legally  be  discriminated  against 
because  she  Is  a  woman. 

Women  have  made  considerable  head- 
way in  the  face  of  seemingly  In- 
surmountable barriers.  The  time  may 
not  be  far  off  when  the  public  will  ask 
why  a  woman  is  not  working  rather 
than  why  she  Is. 
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CO-OP 


AT    DREXEL 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  l^DrNSTLVAhriA 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  E>rexel 
Institute  of  Tethnology  In  my  city  of 
Philadelphia,  Is  en  institution  which  has 
long  commanded  my  admiration  and 
respect. 

Drexel  has  a  tradition  of  innovation 
and  Imaginative  administration.  One  of 
Its  programs,  thf  work-study  cooperative 
or  co-op  plan,  provides  a  perfect  ex- 
ample. 

The  program  at  Drexel  is  now  in  its 
golden  anniversary  year  and  it  is  as 
relevant  today  aa  it  was  back  In  1919. 

One  of  the  more  compelling  features 
of  this  program  Is  the  opportunity  it  pro- 
vides young  people,  working  within  the 
system,  to  see  and  Judge  the  system  first- 
hand. Having  h$d  this  opportunity,  very 
few  Drexel  men  ^d  women  drop  out,  an 
Interesting  commentary  in  Itself. 

Judgifients  ba^ed  on  hearsay  are  inad- 
missible in  our  courts  because  tradition- 
ally they  have  been  Inaccurate,  some- 
thing our  youth,  eager  to  judge  us  all, 
should  keep  In  i^ind. 

Drexel's  co-opi  program  gives  a  young 
man  or  woman  a  chance  to  judge  for 
themselves. 

With  the  unanimous  consent  of  my 
colleagues,  I  ent^r  in  the  Record  an  ex- 
cellent article  atjout  the  Drexel  program 
written  by  John  J.  Tully  of  the  institute 
for  the  summer*  Issue  of  Permsylvania 
Business,  the  official  magazine  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Stpte  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce : 

Co 

(By  Ji 
Michael   von  M' 


"Light  and  Lively' 


AT  Drexel 
hn  J.  Tuiiy) 

ichzisker.   whose   column, 
runa  in  the  Philadelphia 


Bulletin,  recently  aslced:  "How  can  we  ease 
■tudent  unrest?  By  abolishing  the  draft?  Im- 
proving our  value*?  Relaxing  campus  rules? 
Clearing  channels  ^t  communication  between 
Administration  an^  students?  Naming  stu- 
dents to  boards  of  Q-ustees?" 

He  answered  hia  questions  by  pointing  to 
Drexel's  Co-op  sysliem  as  one  way  of  helping 
students  feel  thatJ  they  are  part  of  things. 
And  co-op  is  the  keystone  of  Drexel's  educa- 
tional program.  Unper  the  flfty-year  old  plan, 
for  a  period  of  ftve  years.  98  percent  of 
Drexel's  day  undergraduates  spend  alternat- 
ing three  or  six  i^onth  periods  in  Drexel's 
labs  and  classrooms  and  on-the-job  in  busi- 
ness, industry  or  golvernment. 

By  Che  time  he  graduates,  a  Drexel  student 
has  had  a  full,  lnt4  nsive  undergraduate  pro- 
gram, plus  18  to  :!4  months  of  on-the-job 
education  and  experience  with  one  or  more 
of  over  a  thousand  companies  or  government 
agencies,  most  in  Pennsylvania  but  also 
spreading  from  thi  Arctic  Circle  to  South 
America. 

Many  people  think  of  co-op  as  a  work- 
study  program  tha  helps  a  student  earn  his 
tuition,  and  to  some  extent  it  does  that.  Last 
year.  3500  Drexel  no-ops  earned  more  than 
$8,000,000,  most  ('f  which  was  spent  in 
Pennsylvania  for  tuition,  clothes,  rent,  cars, 
and  general  expense  s. 

For  Drexel,  however,  this  is  incidental.  The 
primary  reason  for  the  program  is  to  enable 
the  student  to  app  y  his  academic  education 
to  practical  problems,  to  get  firsthand  ex- 
perience early  In  h;  e  college  program  to  help 
him  determine  whe  :her  his  choice  of  a  career 
is  a  wise  one.  It  pre  vides  the  cooperating  In- 
dustries with  a  st«Bdy  source  of  intelligent 
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college  manpower  that  is  a  high  value,  low 
cost  training  program,  all  the  while  giving  the 
student  an  appreciation  ot  the  system  that 
makes  our  economy  tick. 

Early  co-op  programs  began  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  Drexel,  Northeastern 
University,  Antioch  College,  Georgia  Tech 
and  a  few  other  institutions.  Today  there  is 
a  boom  in  cooperative  education  that  is  con- 
firmed by  every  set  of  statistics.  The  latest 
figures  from  the  National  Commission  on 
Cooperative  Education  indicate  that  there 
are  more  than  50.000  students  in  133  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United  States  In  some 
kind  of  oo-op  program.  In  addition  to  getting 
an  education,  they  are  earning  almost 
$90,000,000  a  year. 

Drexel  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  a  co- 
operative education  program  in  1919.  Fifty 
years  later  the  program  is  the  second  largest 
In  the  country  and  one  of  the  most  respected. 
The  Cooperative  Education  Association,  made 
up  of  the  133  Institutions,  has  Its  headquar- 
ters at  Drexel.  Stewart  B.  Collins,  head  of 
Drexel's  co-op  program.  Is  also  executive  di- 
rector of  the  organization. 

Although  Drexel  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
Co-op  program  nationally  from  Its  earliest 
years,  it  is  not  content  to  coast  along  and 
Is  again  making  an  elTort  to  broaden  the  pro- 
gram at  both  the  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate levels.  In  an  effort  to  clarify  and  deepen 
the  educational  goals.  In  October  1968  there 
were  1377  engineering  students  in  the  Co-op 
Plan,  540  science  students,  1265  students 
from  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 
194  from  Home  Economics.  21  from  the  Hu- 
manities and  Technology  Program  and  22 
graduate  students  "Co-oping"  In  physics  and 
mathematics. 

In  a  talk  before  the  Cooperative  Education 
Conference  at  Houston,  Texas.  Dre.xel's  Presi- 
dent WUliam  W  Hagerty  said,  'Drexel  has 
had  the  cooperative  program  as  an  important 
way  of  life  ever  since  the  Co-op  Plan  was 
Introduced  by  Drexel  President  Hollis  God- 
frey In  January  1919. 

"The  Co-op  Plan  was  given  great  impetus." 
Dr.  Hagerty  continued,  "when  President 
Matheson  came  to  Drexel  from  Georgia  Tech 
In  1921.  Since  that  time  Drexel  has  had  four 
presidents,  all  of  whom  have  enthusias- 
tically supf>orted  cooperative  education, 
through  war  and  depression  alike.  The  Co-op 
Plan  has  continually  grown  and  In  the  proc- 
ess has  strengthened  our  Institution." 

Dr.  Hagerty  noted,  also,  that  the  five-year 
cooperative  business  program  student  "seems 
to  enjoy  an  advantage  of  about  $80  a  month 
In  starting  salary  upon  graduation.  In  com- 
parison with  the  salary  of  the  four-year  busi- 
ness student." 

It  is  equally  significant.  Dr.  Hagerty 
pointed  out.  that  "out  of  every  10  Drexel 
graduates,  four  go  to  work  with  the  company 
for  which  they  "co-op'd  "  and  four  out  of 
the  ten  go  on  to  graduate  school." 

Drexel  now  has  full-time  day  and  evening 
master's  programs  in  all  Its  colleges,  doc- 
toral programs  in  engineering  and  science 
and  is  developing  methods  to  introduce  co- 
operative education  at  these  advanced  levels. 
The  accelerating  interest  in  co-op  pro- 
grams across  the  country  refiects  the  urgent 
need  for  supplemental  education  towards 
earlier  independence  and  acknowledges  the 
maturing  Impact  of  practical  expierience  on  a 
student  who  wants  to  pay  his  own  way. 

Harry  L.  Buck.  B.S.  in  E.E..  Drexel  1934. 
vice-chairman  of  ITE  Imperial  and  vice- 
chairman  of  Drexel's  Board  of  Trustees,  said 
of  the  Co-op  Plan:  I  am  101  percent  for  co- 
operative education  It  produces  a  healthy 
attitude  towards  work.  It  gives  the  student 
an  understanding  of  his  own  capacities  and 
the  opportunities  in  industry.  It  gives  him 
a  five  to  eight  year  head  start  and  a  valuable 
insight  Into  the  problems  of  the  working 
man." 

Drexel's  students  have  co-oped  from  Paoll 
to  Peru,  and  while  the  majority  work  on  their 
co-op  assignments  In  the  Delaware  Valley,  an 
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Increasing  number  are  being  offered  co-op 
positions  far  from  home. 

For  example,  one  electrical  engineering 
Junior  spent  a  co-op  period  with  a  South 
American  expedition  under  the  Lamont  Geo- 
logical Observatory  staff.  He  studied  radia- 
tion of  meteorites  In  the  deserts  and  foot- 
hills of  the  Andes. 

A  young  physics  student  worked  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  Applied  Physics  Laboratory 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  spent  four 
months  in  the  Artie  Ocean  on  a  satellite 
tracking  mission. 

A  business  administration  major  worked  as 
an  accountant  and  assistant  manager  of  a 
hotel  in  Antigua.  British  West  Indies. 
Another  spent  six  months  working  In  London 
on  the  complexities  of  the  Common  Market. 
A  fashion  merchandiser  in  Drexel's  College 
of  Home  Economics  did  her  co-op  assignment 
with  La  Rlnascente,  the  leading  department 
store  in  Milan,  Italy. 

While  the  number  of  co-ops  In  exotic  places 
continues  to  grow,  the  majority  continues  to 
work  close  to  home  base,  with  such  com- 
panies as  Du  Pont,  General  Electric,  Philco. 
Ford,  Pan  American  World  Airways,  for  agen- 
cies of  the  federal  government  and  depart- 
ments of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

W.  Richard  Webster,  a  business  adminis- 
tration major  earned  "Campus  Man  of  the 
Tear  Honors"  from  Provident  Mutual  Life 
Insurance,  making  him  the  outstanding 
Provident  college  agent  in  the  country. 
Stephen  Palladlnettl,  an  electrical  engineer, 
was  named  "Co-op  Student  of  the  Year"  by 
the  Naval  Air  Engineering  Center  which  em- 
ploys co-op  students  from  colleges  across  the 
country. 

Another  Drexel  engineer,  Martin  McKlnley, 
earned  a  special  letter  of  commendation  from 
Pan  American  World  Airways  for  his  out- 
standing work  with  their  telemetry  engi- 
neering group,  and  Barry  Block,  a  Drexel 
physics  major  received  a  commendation  plus 
a  monetary  award  from  General  Electric  for 
devising  an  automated  data  reduction  sys- 
tem. 

The  Drexel  Co-op  plan  offers  many  prac- 
tical advantages  and  many  educational  op- 
portunities. Perhaps  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant is  that  the  student  brings  back  to  the 
classroom  new  ideas,  newly  learned  tech- 
niques, the  maturity  gained  from  working  in 
the  "real  world,"  the  stability  that  Is  too 
often  lacking  in  a  "student  ghetto." 

Alfred  North  Whitehead,  the  British  phi- 
losopher and  mathematician,  once  said:  "Ftor 
successful  education  there  must  always  be  a 
certain  freshness  in  the  knowledge  dealt 
with.  It  must  either  be  new  In  Itself  or  It 
must  be  invested  with  some  novelty  of  ap- 
plication to  the  new  world  of  new  times. 
Knowledge  does  not  keep  any  better  than 
fish.  You  may  be  dealing  with  knowledge  of 
the  old  species,  with  some  old  truth,  but 
somehow  or  other  it  must  come  to  the  stu- 
dent, as  it  were.  Just  drawn  out  of  the  sea 
and  with  a  freshness  of  Its  immediate  im- 
portance." 

After  fifty  years  of  Co-op,  Drexel  is  con- 
vinced that  it  has  the  key  to  a  fresh,  suc- 
cessful education. 


SALUTE    TO    NATIONAL    BUSINESS 
WOMEN'S  WEEK 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21.  1969 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
ago  this  past  July,  an  organization  was 
formed  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  which  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  groups  of 
business  and  professional  women  in  the 
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country.  It  Is  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs,  with  a  membership  of  180,000  in 
all  of  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

During  this  week  of  October  19  through 
the  25th,  they  are  observing  National 
Business  Women's  Week  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  federation  salute  the  achieve- 
ments of  all  business  and  professional 
women  in  their  communities  by  means  of 
congresses  of  career  women  leaders. 

During  the  entire  sp>an  of  its  existence, 
the  national  federation  has  sought  to 
elevate  the  standards  of  women  in  the 
business  and  professional  fields  and  many 
of  the  women  leaders  of  today  were  the 
youthful  members  of  a  few  years  ago  who 
received  Inspiration  and  guidance  from 
their  association  with  the  organization. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  salute  the 
members  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs 
and  its  180.000  members  as  they  observe 
National  Business  Women's  Week. 


DATELINE:   SAIGON 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  story  filed 
from  Saigon  and  printed  in  the  October 
14  Washington  Daily  News.  This  item 
spotlights  the  two  Vietnam  wars — the  one 
being  fought  in  Vietnam  and  the  one 
being  carried  out  In  the  United  States. 
Especially  important  here  is  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers'  feelings  about  the  war  they 
are  fighting  in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam. 

The  story  follows : 

As  tomorrow's  war  "moratorlimi"  will 
demonstrate,  there  are  two  Vietnam  wars — 
the  one  Americans  fight  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
one  Americans  fight  in  the  U.S.  Observers 
here  say  the  decisive  battleground  Is  In  the 
U.S. 

They  point  out  that  short  of  a  highly  suc- 
cessful Communist  offensive,  which  Is  ex- 
tremely unlikely,  or  a  dramatic  allied  strategy 
change,  such  as  renewed  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  the  killing  war  in  South  Vietnam 
Is  apt  to  rock  along  In  its  fight-lull-fight 
rhythm  must  as  it  has  been,  at  least  until 
many  more  U.S.  troops  are  withdrawn. 

...  As  the  President  warns  Americans  not 
to  buckle  and  run,  protesters  prepare  to  hit 
the  streets,  many  of  them  demanding  Im- 
mediate, unilateral  withdrawal  of  all  Amer- 
ican troops.  That  translates  here  as 
"bugout." 

It  Is  difficult  to  find  an  American  soldier 
here  who  wants  to  leave  Vietnam  that  way, 
or  as  one  GI  put  it,  "with  otir  tails  dragging. '■ 
It  is  difficult  to  find  out — even  among  those 
most  disgusted  with  the  war — who  vrlsbes 
simply  to  abandon  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
a  Communist  bloodbath. 

It  Is  difficult  to  find  one  who  thinks  the 
value  of  the  American  word  would  be  worth 
a  dime  anywhere  in  the  world  if  they  did,  or 
that  a  humiliating  U.S.  defeat  by  a  bluster- 
ing Communist  midget  would  do  anybody 
but  the  Communists  any  good. 

These  consequences  are  apparent  to  most 
Americans  here,  and  they  are  not  acceptable. 
It  Is  largely  a  matter  of  national  backbone. 
Most    express    hope    that    President    Nixon 
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sticks  to  seeking  a  reasonable  solution  to  the 
war. 

Many  here  feel  that  some  of  the  protesters 
would  do  well  to  focus  their  moral  wrath 
less  on  President  Nixon  and  more  on  the 
Communists. 

It  Is  the  Communists,  they  stress,  who  are 
killing  Americans.  It  is  the  Communists  who 
butchered,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  the  civilians 
of  Hue  and  so  many  other  places,  and  It  Is 
the  Communists  who  will  mtirder  methodi- 
cally thousands  more  Vietnamese  if  the  U.S. 
totally.  Immediately  and  unconditionally 
abandons  them,  as  many  protesters  advocate. 

Many  here,  eyewitnesses  to  the  war,  have 
become  anti-war  in  the  truest  sense,  but 
they  have  also  become  resolutely  anti- 
bugout. 


WHAT   IS  PURPOSE  OF 
MORATORIUM? 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
controversy  over  the  true  meaning  and 
purpose  of  the  recent  moratorium  will 
undoubtedly  go  on  for  some  time.  The 
Jackson,  Mich..  Citizen  Patriot  devoted 
its  editorial  page  on  Wednesday,  October 
15,  to  this  question  in  a  particularly  well 
stated  argument  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

What  Is  Purpose  or  Moratorium? 

Today  Is  "Vietnam  Moratorium  Day"  In 
America,  which  has  been  billed  as  massive 
protest  by  Americans  against  this  country's 
involvement  In  a  land  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

If  It  lives  up  to  advance  notices,  the  day 
will  see  literally  millions  of  Americans  stay- 
ing away  from  school  or  work  In  a  demon- 
stration for  peace.  Although  peaceful  meth- 
ods are  embraced  by  the  sponsors  of  the  pro- 
test, radicals  who  are  out  to  destroy  the 
American  way  of  life  may  find  it  difficult  to 
refrain  from  the  practical  application  of  mob 
psychology  they  have  used  on  many  regret- 
table occasions  in  the  past.  If  they  can  bring 
about  the  spilling  of  blood,  they  will  be 
happy. 

The  over-rldlng  question  as  this  country 
goes  through  a  shattering  emotional  experi- 
ence Is:  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  mora- 
torium? 

If  It  Is  to  put  the  American  people  on  rec- 
ord as  favoring  peace  in  Asia — and  every- 
where else  In  the  world — well  and  good. 

No  one  can  quarrel  with  that  objective. 
Every  American  desperately  wants  an  end 
to  the  killing  In  Vietnam  (and  Laos,  Thai- 
land and  the  Middle  East) . 

But  is  that  the  prime  objective?  Do  the 
sponsors  have  other  purposes,  such  as  the 
political  destruction  of  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon? 

Do  the  architects  of  the  moratoritim  want 
to  force  this  government  to  cut  and  run  im- 
mediately, leaving  American  forces  to  go 
through  a  Dunkirk-type  evacuation  and 
leave  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  South 
Vietnamese  who  truly  oppose  communism 
exposed  to  the  type  of  genocide  of  which 
the  North  Vietnamese  Communists,  under 
their  late  leader,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  have  proved 
themselves  bo  capable? 

Are  they  determined  to  refuse  President 
Nixon  his  chance  to  Implement  what  Is 
emerging  as  a  plan  for  phased  withdrawal 
from  the  war,  or  are  they  determined  to 
force  Americans  out  of  Vietnam  immediately 
and  thus  assure  a  total  victory  for  com- 
munism In  Southeaist  Asia;  without  giving 
the  South  Vietnamese  a  chance  to  save  them- 
selves? 
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There  are  ot  course  no  pat  answers  to  the 
above  questions.  The  prominent  participants 
in,  and  the  sponsors  and  supporters  of.  the 
Vietnam  moratorium  are  a  mixed  bag.  They 
range  from  high-ranking  politicians  who 
long  have  taken  a  dim  view  of  the  war  and 
see  a  chance  for  a  free  ride  on  a  popular 
Issue,  to  hard-core  revoluntlonarles  who  want 
nothing  more  than  a  humiliating  defeat  of 
America  In  Vietnam.  They  would  rejoice  on 
the  day  the  red  flag  replaces  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  over  the  nation's  Capitol. 

Sorting  the  revolutionaries  from  the  truly 
concerned  Americans  Is  not  easy,  especially 
since  they  seem  to  be  making  conunon  cause 
today. 

Certainly  the  Vietnam  War  is  a  mess.  As 
the  pages  of  contemporary  history  unfold 
America's  Involvement  looms  as  a  tragedy  of 
errors,  largely  due  to  dominance  of  pol'Alcal 
reaction  over  reality  in  the  decisions  made 
In  the  White  House. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  the  Congress 
which  generally  has  become  so  critical  of  the 
war  and  Mr.  Nixon,  shared  In  the  mistakes. 

When  he  became  President,  Rlchtu-d  M. 
Nixon  was  faced  with  an  accomplished  fact 
in  the  nature  of  the  war  and  the  commit- 
ment to  end  it — somehow. 

He  has  moved  cautiously,  trying  to  find 
the  formula  for  withdrawal  without  disaster. 
The  solution  escaped  Mr.  Johnson  and  he  ran 
out  of  time  before  he  could  find  It. 

President  Nixon  has  made  some  progress 
toward  ending  the  war  His  phased  with- 
drawal of  troops  and  passing  of  the  burden 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  with  the  under- 
standing that  this  Is  their  war  to  win  or  lose, 
represent  steps  In  the  right  direction.  The 
results  of  his  program  have  not  been  totally 
satisfactory,  but  at  least  substantial  move- 
ment toward  ending  America's  participation 
In  the  war  has  taken  place. 

The  Vietnam  moratorium  unquestionably 
Is  an  embeirrassment  for  the  man  who  has  to 
make  the  decisions;  who  cannot  engage  in 
popular  rhetoric  without  considering  the  ac- 
tual consequences  on  the  battlefield  and  in 
International  diplomacy.  The  buck,  as  Harry 
S.  Truman  was  fond  of  saying,  stops  at  the 
President's  desk. 

In  the  final  analysis,  a  massive  expression 
of  American  public  opinion  on  behalf  of 
peace  Is  not  Inherently  bad.  This  would  be 
especially  true  If  Its  sponsors  also  would  call 
on  the  enemy  to  move  toward  peace  and 
would  attempt  to  impeach  him  in  the  court 
of  world  opinion  if  he  did  not. 

However,  a  demonstration  aimed  solely  at 
forcing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
take  precipitous  action  In  disengaging  from 
an  unpopular  war  can  only  do  incalculable 
harm. 

That  may  not  be  the  true  purpose  of  the 
moratorium,  but  the  evidence  is  disturbing. 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  events  of  this 
historic  day  prove  that  good  sense  and  judg- 
ment are  behind  it  and  that  it  does  not  turn 
out  to  be  an  invitation  to  disaster. 


HUNGER  HURTS 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1969 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  hunger 
hurts.  It  hurts  the  child  cramped  by  an 
empty  stomach,  the  child  without  energy 
or  interest  enough  to  run  and  play.  Hun- 
ger sets  him  up  as  the  prime  target  of 
disease  and  illness.  Chronic  hunger  crip- 
ples him  physically  and  mentally.  And 
chronic  hunger  cripples  our  Nation.  It 
cheats  the  child  out  of  the  responsible, 
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contributing  life  he  could  lead.  It  cheats 
America  out  of  th^  contributions  he  could 
have  made. 

President  Nixoii  has  asked  Congress  to 
help  assure  that  rvery  American  family 
will  have  a  nutritionally  complete  diet — 
that  the  poorest  members  of  our  national 
community  be  provided  with  food  stamps 
free  of  cost.  Thie  commitment  to  end 
hunger  in  our  Nation  is  one  in  which  we 
can  all  Join  the  Ptesident  without  regard 
to  party.  Hunget  is  beyond  politics:  it 
calls  for  action  now.  on  a  nonpartisan 
level.  I  lu-ge  that  the  Congress  join  with 
the  President  in  moving  to  end  the  curse 
of  hunger  in  our  Ration. 


NATIONAL   Bl 


7SINESS   WOMEN'S 
^EEK 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or]  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOU3E  C^P  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  ttctober  21.  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mir.  Speaker,  the  week  of 
October  19  throukh  25  is  National  Busi- 
ness Women's  Wfek.  In  connection  with 
this  week  of  national  observance,  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs  has  made  aivallable  to  Members  of 
Congress  its  national  legislative  plat- 
form for  1969-7a  The  club  has  180.000 
members  in  eveiw  State  of  the  Union, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  [Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
District  of  Colurtbia. 

I  support  the  i4ea  of  a  fuller  and  more 
significant  role  for  America's  business 
and  professional  women.  Recently  in 
Chicago.  I  released  a  statement  which 
embodies  that  th<)ught: 

As  the  father  df  three  women  and  the 
husband  of  one.  I  aave  been  made  very  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  women  are  the  only 
group  in  this  country  which  manages  to 
remain  a  minority  while  comprising  a  major- 
ity of  the  population. 

I  am  in  favor  of  {constitutional  guarantees 
as  well  as  legislation  on  all  levels  to  deal 
with  dlscrlminatiofi  faced  by  women  as  a 
class  in  education]  employment,  childbear- 
ing  and  other  area4  where  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions are  made  betiween  the  sexes.  Our  laws 
as  well  as  many  of!  our  underlying  attitudes 
and  assumptions  niust  be  scrutinized  closely 
with  an  eye  towardi  erasing  the  unequal  and 
sometimes  even  Iniultlng  treatment  women 
receive  in  this  socidty. 

Women's  rights  need  to  be  asserted,  pro- 
tected, and  guaranteed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tpe  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs  adopted  at  its  July  20-24  conven- 
tion in  St.  Louis.  Imo..  its  national  legis- 
lative platform  fdr  1969-70.  I  insert  that 
platform  at  this  point  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  myi  colleagues.  It  is  a  for- 
midable program  !for  action. 

The  document  -ef erred  to  follows: 
National  Lecislatii^  Platform  Adopted  bt 

THK      N.ATIONAL      (CONVENTION      JDXT      20-24. 

1969.  St.  Louis,  1!o. 

ACTON 


Item  1 
port   legislation  to 
of  the  United  State^ 
of  rights  under  th« 
or  abridged  on 

Item  2.  Actively 
tion  providing  for: 
household  benefit 


ITEMS 

Constitulfional  Amendment.  Sup- 
amend  the  Constitution 
to  provide  that  equality 
law  shall  not  be  denied 
accotint  of  sex. 

work  for  pending  legisla- 

(a)  a  broadened  head-of- 

luxder  the  Internal  Reve- 
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nue  Code;  (b)  Increased  personal  exemption 
and  credit  for  dependents  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code;  and  (c)  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  tax  burden. 

Itevt  3.  Propose  and  support  legislation  to 
provide:  (a)  uiUform  laws  and  regulations 
for  men  and  women  as  to  working  hours, 
working  conditions,  rates  of  pay,  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity,  including  retirement 
for  age;  (b)  equal  treatment  for  working 
men  and  women  in  the  area  of  survivor  and 
retirement  benefits;  and  (c)  Increased  child 
care  deduction  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Item  4.  Propose  and  support  state  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  uniform  Jury  service  and 
uniform  qualifications  In  the  selection  of 
men  and  women  to  serve  on  grand  or  petit 
Juries  In  any  court. 

Item  5.  Propose  and  support  legislation  to 
bring  alwut  more  effective  crime  control  and 
law  enforcement. 

POLICY     ITKM 

Support  measures  within  the  framework  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
promote  peace  and  strengthen  national 
security  and  make  more  effective  the  United 
Nations  and  such  other  international  or- 
ganizations of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
participant,  without  relinquishment  of  our 
basic  freedoms. 

Special  note  Is  called  to  the  United  Nations 
Convention  pending  before  the  United  States 
Senate  on  the  political  rights  of  women  and 
to  the  long-standing  support  for  ratification 
of  this  convention  by  the  Federation. 

PROCEDURE 

State  federations  and  clubs  are  urged  to 
review  the  National  Legislative  Platform  as 
published  in  National  Business  Woman. 

Who  May  Submit  Proposed  Changes:  Na- 
tional Legislation  Committee.  Executive 
Committee.  National  Board  of  Directors. 
State  Federations.  Clubs  may  also  submit 
suggestions  for  changes  in  the  National  Leg- 
islative Platform,  but  such  proposals  must 
be  submitted  through  their  state  federations 
for  review  and  possible  recommendation. 

Procedure  For  Submitting  Proposed 
Changes : 

State  federations  shall  submit  proposed 
changes  to  the  National  Executive  Offices 
within  ten  days  after  adjournment  of  their 
state  conventions.  Such  proposals  shall  be 
signed  by  the  state  president  and  forwarded 
by  certified  mail  with  return  receipt  re- 
quested. 

The  Executive  Committee.  National  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  National  Legislation 
Committee  shall  submit  proposed  changes, 
properly  signed,  to  the  National  Executive 
Offices  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  date  the 
National  Legislation  Committee  convenes, 
except  in  cases  of  emergency.  If  such  propos- 
als are  mailed,  they  shall  be  forwarded  by 
certified  mall  with  return  receipt  requested. 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ANTONI 
NICHOLAS  SADDLAK 


SPEXCH    OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  20,  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  the  Honorable  Anton!  Nich- 
olas Sadlak  who  for  12  years  represented 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Toni  quite 
well  during  those  years  and  always  found 
him  a  friendly,  diligent,  hardworking. 


and  constructive  Member.  He  had  many 
friends  here  and  we  shall  all  mlsa  him. 
To  his  dear  wife  and  children  and  family 
I  express  my  deepest  sympathy  in  this 
time  of  sorrow. 


MOBILIZATION  FOR  REVOLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Program  of  900  East 
Center  Avenue,  Searcy,  Ark.,  has  issued 
a  special  letter  having  to  do  with  high- 
lights, shocking  statements,  and  activi- 
ties in  the  revolutionary  conference  held 
in  Oakland,  Calif,  on  July  18,  19,  20.  The 
National  Education  people  reduced  their 
report  from  more  than  20  hours  of  taped 
speeches  and  instructions  on  how  to  gain 
control  of  and  replace  the  present  police 
forces  in  all  of  the  cities  of  America. 

I  include  the  national  program  letter, 
"Mobilization  for  Revolution": 

MOBILIZATION   FOB    REVOLUTION 

With  the  backing  of  (and  undoubtedly 
under  the  direction  of)  the  Communist 
Party  USA,  a  revolutionary  army  Is  being 
formed  within  the  United  States  to  seize 
control  of  American  institutions,  and.  finally, 
the  government  Itself.  This  Is  not  a  bad 
dream;  it  is  a  shocking  reality.  It  is  not  fic- 
tion; it  is  fact.  The  National  Education  Pro- 
gram finally  has  the  evidence  In  Its  hands — 
the  actual  voices  (and  in  some  cases,  the 
motion  pictures)  of  well-known  Communist 
Party  leaders  and  their  comrades,  the  Black 
Panthers,  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
and  other  elements  of  the  revolutionary 
force  being  mobilized. 

We  had  a  representative  In  the  auditorium 
at  Oakland,  California  on  July  18,  19,  20, 
when  a  unification  of  revolutionary  forces 
was  achieved  and  a  step-by-step  prog;ram 
was  launched  toward  the  achievement  of  the 
violent  overthrow  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. We  obtained  from  the  central  mi- 
crophone, mounted  on  the  Conference  dais, 
a  recording  of  every  word  spoken.  We  have 
more  than  20  hours  of  taped  speeches  and 
instructions  on  how  to  gain  control  of  and 
replace  the  present  police  forces  in  all  the 
cities  of  America;  instructions  on  "killing 
pigs"  (policemen)  from  a  nationally-promi- 
nent "revolutionary"  lawyer,  and  pledges  of 
support  from  Communist  forces  in  nations 
around  the  world. 

The  highlights  and  the  most  shocking 
statements  and  activities  at  the  Revolution- 
ary Conference  called  by  the  Black  Panther 
Party  for  the  formation  of  "A  United  Front 
to  Combat  Fsisclsm"  in  the  U.SA.  have  been 
condensed  into  a  60-minute  tape  (one  7-lnch 
reel  at  3^4  speed)  and  we  are  offering  this 
tape  for  sale  at  production  cost  ($10)  as  a 
public  service.  Particularly  because  the 
American  press  virtually  ignored  the  confer- 
ence, which  was  attended  by  an  estimated 
4.000  delegates  representing  approximai«ly 
300  revolutionary  movements  within  the  na- 
tion, it  Is  vitally  important  that  every  Amer- 
ican of  high  school  age  and  up  hear  this 
tape.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  its  en- 
tire contents  is  not  available  anywhere  else 
in  America. 

Government  officials  in  Washington  who 
have  heard  it  have  asked  for  copies  of  the 
tape  condensation  and  of  the  entire  20  hours 
of  recordings.  Acts  of  treason  as  revealed  In 
the  condensed  tape  may  move  the  Justice 
Department  towa,T<i  some  penalizing  and  pro- 
tective actions. 


With  the  public  dissemination  of  this  tape, 
newspaper  editorialists  and  headline  writers 
(and  many  "reporters")  can  no  longer  say: 
"Oh,  this  rioting  on  the  campuses  Is  merely 
■student  unrest,'  the  revolutionaries  are 
merely  "dissidents'  who  want  only  to  reform 
university  and  college  policies;  and  the  con- 
tinuing ambushing  of  metropolitan  police- 
men has  no  national  significance."  The  tape 
proves  such  statements  to  be  false.  The  two 
inside  pages  of  this  Letter  contains  excerpts. 
We  are  planning  for  an  expected  distribution 
of  thousands  of  copies  of  the  tape. 

From  the  NEP  Tape  "Mobilization  for 

Revolution" 

Herbert  Aptheker,  Communist 

Keynoter  of  the  Revolutionary  unification 
conference  was  Dr.  Herbert  Aptheker,  the 
theoretician  of  the  Communist  Party  USA 
and  considered  by  top  Congressional  inves- 
tigators as  the  "brains"  of  the  revolutionary 
forces  within  the  United  States.  His  appear- 
ance as  keynoter  dramatized  the  p)ower 
wielded  over  the  assembled  300  revolutionary 
groufts  by  World  Communism,  and  especially 
over  the  Black  Panthers,  who  arranged  the 
conference.  Here  Is  an  excerpt  of  Aptheker — 
from  the  tape: 

"I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  of  speak- 
ing here  this  evening.  For  me  the  honor  is 
multiplied  since  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  de- 
nounced this  meeting's  main  initiator,  the 
Black  Panther  Party,  as,  quoting:  '.  .  .  with- 
out question  the  greatest  threat  to  the  Inter- 
nal security  of  the  country.'  If  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  condemns  something,  it  must  be 
good.  And  if  J.  Edgar  Hoover  condemns  some- 
thing In  terms  of  great  severity,  then  it  must 
be  very  good  indeed.  To  be  attacked  by  the 
chief  cop  of  America  Is  a  magnificent  Ulb- 
ute.  May  the  Black  Panther  Party  In  the 
future  continue  to  merit  the  diatribes  issu- 
ing from  his  foul  mouth.  In  a  way,  in  a  dis- 
torted way,  J.  Edgar  Is  right:  that  Is,  black 
militant  men  and  women  certainly  do  rep- 
resent a  decisive  challenge  to  the  Internal 
security  of  the  United  States — if  such  secu- 
rity Is  Identified  with  the  Interests  of  Its 
present  ruling  class."  (applause) 

Archie  Brown,  Communist 

Archie  Brown,  one  of  the  most  notorious 
Communists  in  America,  a  leader  of  the 
Communist  attack  upon  the  House  Un- 
American  Affairs  Committee  in  San  Fran- 
cisco 10  years  ago,  commanded  celebrity  at- 
tention at  the  conference.  From  the  tape, 
Brown  says; 

"Thank  you,  Roscoe.  I  do  want  to  say, 
number  one,  that  I'm  most  grateful  to  the 
organizers  of  this  conference  for  being  able 
to  be  here — because  It's  about  time  somebody 
realized  the  need  for  a  United  Front  against 
reaction  and  fascism  and  It's  wonderful  that 
the  organizers — the  Black  Panthers — orga- 
nized this  conference.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  Is  that  when  people  see  their  needs  and 
want  to  fight  they  are  going  to  fight — in- 
junctions or  no  injunctions,  police  or  no 
police,  and  this  working  class  is  going  to 
organize  and  fight  In  its  majority,  and  It's 
going  to  win.  And  It's  going  to  lead  the  way 
to  take  over  the  government  and  make  It  a 
government  for  the  workers  and  for  the 
people.  I  think  we  can  help  win  the  working 
class  and  their  unions  to  a  program  to  defeat 
fascism — and  for  progress  and  socialism  In 
this  country."  (When  a  Communist  calls  for 
progress  and  socialism,  he  is  calling  for  Com- 
munism as  it  is  practiced  in  the  Communist 
world  today.) 

SDS:  "takeover!" 

Jeff  Jones  Is  the  newly  elected  national 
Inter-organlzatlonal  Secretary  of  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS),  which  Mr. 
Hoover  has  branded  "Communist-Anarchist," 
and  which  too  many  newspapers  mother  and 
protect  with  such  nonsense  as  "student  un- 
rest." He  tells  explicitly  how  SDS  works  for 
camp\u  violence  as  a  part  of  World  Revolu- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tton  In  the  following  statement  at  the  con- 
ference : 

"We  feel  that  whafs  happening  on  the 
campuses  is  Intricately  tied  with  what's  hap- 
pening to  the  people  who  are  oppressed 
within  the  United  States  and  throughout 
the  world  by  the  system  of  imperialism  and 
Its  fascists- terroristic  oppression.  The  fight 
that's  being  waged  on  the  campuses,  when 
it's  waged  solely  on  the  campuses,  is  a  fight 
that  can  end  up  only  on  the  campuses. 
That's  not  where  we're  at  (SDS)  at  all. 
That's  not  where  we  as  an  organization  of 
young  revolutionaries  are  trying  to  move  the 
student  movement.  We  are  trying  to  link  it 
up  to  working  class  movements  with  support 
for  the  right  of  self-determination  of  black 
and  brown  people  In  this  country  and  of 
all  people  oppressed  and  colonized  by  U.S. 
Imperialism  throughout  the  world  as  the 
primary  key  upon  which  we're  trying  to  build 
our  movement. 

"We  don't  care  that  he  (Senator  McClel- 
lan)  is  activating  or  proposing  new  laws. 
Our  response  to  those  nev.-  laws  is  going 
to  be  to  come  back  this  fall  on  the  campuses 
after  a  summer  building,  organizing  projects 
with  revolutionary  working  class  youth 
throughout  this  country— our  program  is  go- 
ing to  be  to  come  back  on  the  campuses  this 
fall  and  hit  them  harder  than  they've  ever 
been  hit  before.  We  say  that  people  who 
have  been  oppressed  and  colonized  by  im- 
perialists and  fascism  have  the  right  to  get 
into  those  institutions  and  by  doing  that 
are  going  to  change  the  class  nature  of  those 
Institutions  until  we've  destroyed  capital- 
ism." 

"the  final  struggle" 
Now  hear  this — the  SDS  spokesman  call- 
ing   for   armed    attacked    upon    the   United 
States : 

"The  struggle  that  Is  going  to  ultimately 
defeat  United  States  imperialism,  the  im- 
perialism that  is  affecting  the  people  of  the 
entire  world,  Is  going  to  be  an  international 
struggle,  it's  going  to  be  an  armed  struggle, 
it's  going  to  be  a  struggle  that's  going  to 
have  to  take  place  In  the  Third  World  against 
U.S.  imperialism  and  In  the  mother  country 
(the  U.S.)  against  U.S.  Imperialism.  But  we 
must  be  clear  on  how  the  final  struggle  will 
be  waged.  Students  must  be  opening  up  the 
campuses  to  the  working  class — must  be 
going  Into  the  working  class  communities, 
becoming  part  of  the  proletariat  and  must 
be  getting  ready  for  armed  struggle."  (This 
Is  a  war  cry — from  a  Campus  agitator  whom 
much  of  the  American  press  describes  as  "a 
dissident.") 

Kck  Up  The  Gun 
Don  Cox,  Field  Marshall  of  the  Black  Pan- 
ther Party  (whose  hundreds  of  well-armed 
cadres  wear  the  trappings  of  Storm  Troop- 
ers) exposed  the  true  nature  of  his  powerful 
forces:  "All  power  to  the  people!  All  Power 
to  the  people!  Huey  P.  Newton  (Black  Pan- 
ther official  In  prison  for  :tllling  a  police- 
man) says:  'Any  unarmed  people  are  slaves 
or  subject  to  slavery  at  any  given  moment — 
the  racist  dog  police  must  withdraw  from 
the  black  community  or  face  the  wrath  of 
the  armed  people.'  The  Black  Panther  Party 
has  a  motto — It  is  a  quote  by  Chairman  Mao 
Tse-tung  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party: 
"We  are  the  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  war. 
We  do  not  want  war.  War  can  only  be  abol- 
ished through  war.  In  order  to  get  rll  of  the 
gun  i';  is  necessary  to  pick  up  the  gun!' 
Power  to  the  people!"  (great  applause) 
Sovietlzlng  U.S.  Army 
Trouble  has  erupted  within  the  U.S.  Armed 
Services  wherever  American  servicemen  are 
stationed — as  never  before  in  history.  One  of 
the  most  chilling  statements  made  at  the 
Oakland  Revolutionary  conference  was  that 
of  Andy  Stapp,  national  chairman  of  the 
American  Servicemen's  Union.  He  expects, 
with  revolutionary  cadres,  to  foment  disorder 
and  finally  overthrow  the  officer  corp  in  the 
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services,  thus  taking  over  the  final  U.S.  de- 
fense against  revolutionary  overthrow.  From 
the  tape: 

"In  the  United  States  Itself  and  around 
the  world  the  troops  of  the  U.S.  Imperialist 
army  are  also  learning  about  how  to  fight 
against  fascism.  The  ASU  is  playing  a  lead- 
ing role  m  this  fight,  this  organizing  drive. 
We  have  chapters  on  60  large  military  instal- 
lations in  the  U.S.  and  40  overseas.  Just  as 
the  Bolshevik  Party  organized  through  the 
Soviets  in  1917  against  'he  Czar  and  the  re- 
pressions In  Russia,  the  American  Service- 
men's Union  is  organizing  Soviets  within  the 
U.S.  Imperialist  army.  Right  now  the  ASU 
is  building  an  army  within  an  army,  a  work- 
ers militia  inside  the  U.S.  Army,  and  along 
with  the  Panthers  and  others  we're  going  to 
make  that  revolution.  Power  to  the  People!" 
(In  the  tape,  he  gives  details  of  successful 
revolts  by  GIs.  agitated  by  his  revolutionary 
cadres.) 

Comrade  Women 

Carol  Henry,  one  of  the  leaders  in  Black 
Panther  women  activities: 

"The  lines  of  demarcation  have  been  clearly 
drawn  between  the  pig  oppressor  and  the 
people.  And  as  Comrade  Mao  Tse-tung  says: 
•Fear  no  sacrifice.  Surmount  every  difficulty — 
and  win,  win,  win  to  victory.'  1  must  remind 
you  that  there  cannot  be  a  successful  strug- 
gle against  fascism  unless  the  broad  masses 
of  women  are  drawn  into  it." 
Marlene  Dixon,  Doctor  of  Sociology,  UCLA: 
"The  radical  women's  liberation  movement 
was  created  by  an  international  revolution- 
ary movement  and  is  part  of  it.  As  a  very 
great  woman,  assassinated  by  the  German 
government  as  a  dangerous  revolutionary, 
Rosa  Luxemburg,  once  said:  "The  history  of 
revolutionary  struggle  is  the  history  of  fail- 
ure, but  you  only  need  to  win  once.'  And  we 
shall  win.  All  power  to  the  people!" 

Ora  Williams,  Colorado  women's  leader: 
"Chairman  Mao  says  that:  'A  revolution- 
ary must  have  largeness  of  mind.  He  should 
be  staunch  and  active,  looking  upon  the  in- 
terest of  the  revolution  as  his  very  life,  as 
subordinating  his  personal  interest  to  those 
of  the  revolution,  always  and  everywhere  .  .  .' 
We  have  a  five  weeks  old  daughter,  who  has 
been  instilled  with  revolutionary  principles — 
this  was  inborn  in  her  from  revolutionary 
parents  .  .  .  She  was  bom  a  revolutionary 
and  will  die  one.  The  Red  Book  (of  Mao 
Tse-tung)  Is  my  bible,  the  gun  is  my  staff. 
All  power  to  the  people!" 

Lawyer  Says  "Shoot" 

William  Kuntzler,  lawyer  defender  of 
Black  Panther  gangsters  and  other  law 
breakers  of  the  "New  Left"  Incites  the  Ne- 
gro community  in  America  to  aggressive 
armed  action  against  the  police: 

"If  you  have  the  power  to  defend  your- 
self by  weapons  that  are  legal,  then  you 
have  the  power  to  start  to  rid  the  ghetto  of 
the  overriding  fear  of  Invasion  that  paralyzes 
so  much  action.  You  have  the  power  to  put 
an  end  to  one  of  the  chief  drawbacks  of  all 
black  communities — the  control  of  the  black 
community  by  white  policemen  ...  It  is  al- 
most worse  to  be  ready  and  able  to  defend 
yourselves,  and  to  freeze  on  the  trigger  when 
the  time  comes,  because  then  you  will  have 
told  the  power  structure  that  they  need  not 
fear  you." 

Hewitt  comments:  "You  know,  we  always 
say.  It's  a  very  old  saying  of  all  people,  that 
•the  best  defense  Is  a  good  offense."  That's 
why  we  dropped  that  "self  defense'  (In  the 
Black  Panther  Party  name)  a  long  time  ago. 
And  there's  no  need  for  It  In  the  name  of 
the  Black  Panther  Party." 

International  Mobilization 

Communist  Parties  and  Communist  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  world  sent 
"•greetings"  to  the  revolutionary  conference. 
Here  is  the  communication  from  the  Tokyo 
Communist  League,  Tokyo,  Japan,  as  read 
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by  Raymond  "Ma^al"  Hewitt,  "Tlnlted  Front- 
conference  chalrvan: 

"CommunlBt  League  sends  strong  solldar* 
Ity  on  behalf  of  Japanese  militants,  rerolu- 
tlonary  workers  (ma  students.  Today,  mod- 
ern imperialism  l^  rapidly  revealing  Its  fas- 
clstlc  nature  all  over  the  world.  We  must 
together  establish  our  proletarian  dictator- 
ship to  combat  und  destroy  fascism-Impe- 
rialism .  .  .  our  sjtruggle  should  be  a  violent 
one  to  resist  andi  destroy  the  violence  of  es- 
tablishment powier.  We  proletariat  of  the 
Brown  nations  i|tust  form  a  practical  link 
with  the  struggle  for  Uberatlon  In  the  Third 
World  and  eventually  to  win  In  the  strug- 
gle for  world  revplutlon  .  .  ." 

Hewitt  remarl^:  "We  have  reliable  In- 
formation that  these  revolutionary  young 
brothers  and  sisters  In  Japan  control  almost 
all  the  major  caitopuaes  within  Japan.  They 
have  Invited  thi  Black  Panther  Party  to 
Bend  representatives.  Well,  we'll  be  looking 
forward  to  that.T 

IsXrMMAXT 

The  National  Education  Program  has  never 
before  bad  In  ita  possession  a  document  as 
important  as  "Mobilization  for  Revolution" — 
the  60-mlnute  tape  of  the  highlights  of  the 
Revolutionary  "Umlted  Front"  conference  at 
Oakland  JxUy  18,  19,  20.  It  is  my  strong  be- 
lief that*  If  enough  Americans  hear  this  tape 
(and  thin 'see  out  documentary  motion  pic- 
ture which  features  the  conference  as  well  as 
other  revolutionary  gatherings  and  activi- 
ties— scheduled  |or  release  late  this  fall), 
there  will  come  4bout  a  change  in  the  atti- 
tude of  our  government  leadership  toward 
World  Communisii,  subversive  forces  working 
within  our  natioti,  and  particularly  toward 
"camp\is  strife" — (which  is  largely  traceable  to 
SDS  and  other  revolutionary  forces  tied  in 
with  the  world  reioludon  directed  from  Mos- 
cow and  Peking.  |:very  reader  of  this  Special 
edition  of  the  N^  letter  should  obtain  a 
copy  of  this  tapt  and  dedicate  himself  to 
reaching  every  person  in  his  community  with 
It.  A  nation  thoroughly  informed  on  the 
nature  of  its  Eneaiy.  the  plans  of  the  Enemy, 
and  the  tactics  jof  the  Enemy  surely  can 
defend  itself  from  the  Enemy.  The  United 
States  is  not  yat  adequately  Informed  or 
adequately  defending  itself  as  the  Enemy's 
strength  e^ws.  We  are  continuing  to  lose 
the  great  battle  li>r  man's  freedom — a  t>attle 
we  can  and  shoul(|  be  winning. — Dr.  George  S. 
Benson 


VIETNAM     qOMMUNISM'S     WAR 


HON.  L0UIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NBW    HAICPSHIU 

IN  THE  HOtrsS  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday\  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  Americans  understand  that 
Vietnam  is  a  pirt  of  communism's  con- 
tinuing war  against  the  West.  It  is  not 
President  Nixon's  war. 

President  Nixon  did  not  send  the 
troops  that  are]  in  Vietnam  to  Vietnam. 
His  predecessoij  did  that  and  much  of 
today's  criticisnii  that  President  Nixon  is 
not  getting  out;  of  Vietnam  fast  enough 
is  encouraged  by  politicians  who  were 
gung  ho  for  L.  ^.  J.  sending  a  half  mil- 
lion Americans  over  there. 

This  war  is  Hot  a  war  at  all  in  the 
sense  of  offensive  action  on  the  part  of 
the  West  or  its  ullies.  When  Vietnam  was 
partitioned,  th^  United  States  commit- 
ted itself  to  supiport  South  Vietnam  if  it 
was  attacked  by  North  Vietnam.  South 
Vietnam  was  attacked.  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  continuing  Commimist  ag- 
gression and  subversive  infiltration  from 
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the  North  and  neighboring  states.  We 
honored  our  commitment. 

Now  Presid^it  Nixon  is  acting  to 
transfer  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  and  to  with- 
draw Americans  honorably.  He  is  seek- 
ing commitments  from  the  enemy,  pre- 
sumably not  only  to  let  the  Americans 
withdraw  without  attack  but  to  protect 
South  Vietnam  from  attack  after  we 
have  gone. 

Whether  such  a  commitment  will  be 
honored  more  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance  is  a  good  question,  but  this 
is  commimism's  war,  not  Nixon's  war  as 
has  been  well  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
statement  by  Mr.  Wilson  C.  Lucom, 
president  of  the  U.S.  Anti- Communist 
Congress,  and  corroborated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished columnist  David  Lawrence  in 
today's  Washington  Star. 

Mr.  Lucom's  statement  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence's column  follow : 

Statement  of  Mr.  Wilson  C.  Lucom 

Vietnam  is  communism's  war  not  Nixon's 
war.  Hanoi,  Moscow  and  their  faithful  al- 
lies in  the  United  States  are  now  attempting 
to  pin  the  label  "Nixon's  war"  on  the  Viet- 
nam conflict. 

Whose  war  is  It  and  who  started  it?  It  was 
started  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  a  man  who  dedi- 
cated his  entire  adult  life  to  the  cause  of 
totalitarian  communism.  It  has  been  per- 
petuated by  the  Communist  States,  U.S.S.R. 
and  Red  China,  who  have  supplied  the  Com- 
munist aggressors  In  Vietnam  with  all  the 
war  materiel  needed  for  the  subjugation  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Peace  would  have  come  to  Vietnam  fifteen 
years  ago  If  the  Communists  bad  not  been 
determined  to  impose  their  oppressive  system 
of  dictatorship  on  all  the  Vietnamese  people 
Including  those  who  did  not  want  to  live 
under  Communist  dictatorship. 

Anatoly  Kuznetsov,  recognized  by  the 
rulers  of  the  U.S.S.R.  as  their  leading  writer 
until  his  escape  to  freedom  has  said:  "I  con- 
sider that  the  war  continues  In  Vietnam  only 
because  of  the  Soviet  Union."  (CBS  Inter- 
view broadcast  9  2/  69. ) 

The  widely-read  negro  columnist,  Carl 
Rowan  has  written:  "Any  fair-minded  ob- 
server must  admit  that  It  Is  Nixon  who  has 
made  the  concession  to  peace  and  It  Is  the 
Communists  who  are  obdurate."  (Washing- 
ton Star,  10/12/69.) 

The  true  label  Is  Vietnam  communism's 
war  not  Nixon's  war. 

The  Communists  expect  to  win  their  war 
by  deluding  and  confusing  the  American 
people.  They  are  doing  this  through  those 
prominent  people  in  our  midst  who  tell  us 
we  are  doomed  to  defeat,  that  our  defense  of 
freedom  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
who  do  not  want  to  live  under  Communism 
Is  dirty  and  unjust. 

This  Is  no  secret.  The  Communist  Central 
Committee  of  North  Vietnam  on  September 
2,  1969,  sent  a  telegram,  published  In  the 
Communist  Dally  World  (9/3/69),  In  which 
it  thanked  the  organizations  and  prominent 
Americans  who  had  made  a  "positive  con- 
tribution" to  the  defeat  of  the  United  States 
which  strongly  encourages  their  people  In 
their  struggle. 

We  urge  these  organizations  and  prominent 
Americans  to  stop  making  positive  contri- 
butions to  the  Communist  cause  and  to 
stop  giving  encouragement  to  the  Commu- 
nists. 

True  peace  can  only  be  achieved  by  show- 
ing the  Communist  that  they  cannot  win 
by  their  propaganda  activities  In  the  United 
States  what  they  have  not  been  able  to  win 
on  the  battlefield.  We  further  urge  all  think- 
ing Americans  not  to  be  misled  by  Commu- 
nist propaganda  but  to  tell  It  like  It  is,  this 
Is  communism's  war  not  Nixon's  war. 


October  22,  1969 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Svenlng  Star 

Oct.  21,19691 

Red  Role  xn  Viktnam  Needs  Aiung 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

How  many  Americans  know  who  are  the 
real  enemies  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Vietnam  war?  Two  governments  have  helped 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  kill  or  wound  tens 
of  thousands  of  Americans  In  the  last  five 
years.  So,  when  an  enemy  boastfully  and 
officially  acknowledges  the  military  assist- 
ance It  is  giving  the  Hanoi  government,  the 
item  might  at  least  be  expected  to  make  news 
to  oxir  front  pages. 

This  correspondent  read  many  newspapers 
last  Sunday  morning  and  nowhere  found 
printed  a  dispatch  distributed  by  the  United 
Press  International  wire  on  Saturday  night 
which  read  as  follows: 

"Moscow. — A  North  Vietnamese  delegation 
led  by  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  left  Moscow 
Saturday  to  return  to  Hanoi. 

"Soviet  Premier  Alexei  Koeygin  and  other 
officials  saw  oS  the  North  Vietnamese  at  the 
railway  station.  The  North  Vietnamese  will 
visit  Volgograd,  the  former  Stalingrad,  en 
route  to  Hanoi. 

"The  delegation  arrived  last  Monday  and 
during  Its  stay  signed  a  new  agreement  for 
Soviet  military  and  economic  aid  to  North 
Vietnam  for  the  coming  year." 

Reuters  News  Service  sent  over  Its  wires  In 
this  country  yesterday  afternoon  the  follow- 
ing dispatch: 

"Hono  Kono. — Russia  declared  Its  readi- 
ness to  give  all  necessary  assistance  to  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  until  they  achieve 
complete  victory  In  South  Vietnam,  a  Joint 
Soviet  North  Vietnamese  communique  re- 
leased today  said. 

"The  communique  Issued  at  the  end  of  a 
one-week  visit  to  Russia  by  a  North  Viet- 
namese delegation  led  by  Premier  Pham  Van 
Dong  said  .  .  .  Russia  fully  supported  con- 
ditions put  forward  by  the  Vietnamese  com- 
munists for  a  settlement  and  demanded  the 
U.S.  put  an  end  to  Its  aggression  and  with- 
draw its  troops  from  South  Vietnam  'com- 
pletely and  unconditionally." " 

Developments  of  this  kind  have,  of  course, 
been  reported  in  the  press  hitherto  when 
similar  action  was  taken.  But  somehow  the 
Information  has  never  been  given  attention 
inside  the  United  States,  especially  by  dis- 
senters who  have  been  engaging  in  antiwar 
"demonstrations"  and  are  supposed  to  be 
readers  of  the  news  In  the  press. 

Yesterday  morning,  some  papers  did  print 
on  the  front  page  an  Associated  Press  dls- 
f>atch  on  the  subject  which  said  that,  ac- 
cording to  U.S.  government  sources,  the  level 
of  Soviet  arms  aid  to  Hanoi  has  dropped 
considerably  In  recent  months  but  that  this 
does  not  mean  "any  abandonment  of  Mos- 
cow's policy  of  large-scale  material  support 
for  Hanoi's  war  effort." 

The  North  Vietnamese,  of  course,  need  less 
and  leas  anti-aircraft  equipment  now  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  halted  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  North.  Also,  the  ground  war  in  the 
South  has  been  slowed  down.  The  Associated 
Press  said  further: 

"According  to  estimates  from  U.S.  sources, 
total  Soviet  aid  to  North  Vietnam  reached 
a  peak  of  about  $700  million  In  1967,  of  which 
about  $500  million  was  military  and  $200 
million  economic.  In  1968,  the  year  In  which 
U.S.  bombing  of  the  North  was  cut  back  In 
April  and  halted  entirely  In  November,  Soviet 
arms  aid  is  estimated  to  have  dropped  to 
around  $300  million." 

But  while  military  aid  Is  being  cut  some- 
what, economic  aid  Is  climbing.  Red  China  Is 
estimated  to  be  continuing  Its  assistance  at 
the  rate  of  approximately  $2<X)  million  a 
year,  more  than  half  of  which  is  In  mlUtary 
items,  primarily  smaU  arms  and  ammunition. 
Communist  East  E\irope  has  been  providing 
about  $145  million  of  aid  annually  to  North 
Vietnam. 
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Why  hasn't  this  information  been  em- 
phasized throughout  the  country?  Why 
aren't  the  American  people  told  how  much 
the  Soviets  and  the  Red  Chinese  have  done  to 
bring  about  casualties  in  South  Vietnam  year 
after  year?  Do  the  critics  In  Congress  approve 
of  a  continuance  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
any  government  that  Is  actively  helping  the 
enemy? 

What  has  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  done  about  this  problem?  Com- 
mittee members  snipe  at  their  own  govern- 
ment for  trying  to  protect  American  troops  In 
Vietnam  by  employing  certain  forces  In  Laos, 
but  criticism  of  Russian  and  Red  Chinese 
Intrigue  in  Asia  Is  being  omitted.  An  open 
debate  on  Communist  participation  In  the 
Vietnam  war  would  be  more  constructive 
than  the  so-called  "Moratorium"  speeches 
that  have  been  made  in  recent  days  Inside 
and  outside  of  Congress. 


BLUEJACKETS  GUARD  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA- 
JUVENILE  DECENCY  IN  ACTION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   new    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21.  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  its  inception  in  1936,  the 
Corps  of  Naval  Cadets  of  the  Bluejackets 
Guard  of  the  United  States  of  America 
has  provided  patriotic,  recreational,  and 
educational  youth  activities  for  thou- 
sands of  youngsters  through  its  "Juve- 
nile decency  in  action"  program.  New 
York's  leading  naval  youth  organization, 
headquartered  at  5206  Seventh  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  is  to  be  saluted  for  its 
untiring  efforts  to  alleviate  juvenile  de- 
linquency, curtail  teenage  drug  addic- 
tion, and  encourage  youngsters  to  com- 
plete their  education.  Last  year  the  week 
of  November  1-7  was  proclaimed  "Blue- 
jfiWJket  Guard  Week"  in  tribute  to  this 
remarkable  nonprofit,  nonsectarian  or- 
ganization serving  boys  and  girls  aged 
8  to  18,  and  June  3  of  this  year  was 
proclaimed  "Bluejackets  Guard  Day"  in 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  I  hope  similar 
honors  will  be  forthcoming  In  the  days 
ahead.  In  further  tribute  to  these  young 
men  and  women,  I  include,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, the  following  citations  from  Blue- 
jacket Day: 

Welcome    Aboard 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  student  sit-ins  and 
youthful  rebellion  in  general  against  all  au- 
thority, which  seems  to  be  sweeping  many 
of  our  Nation's  youths  underscored  by  their 
total  disregard  for  personal  appearance  and 
good  grooming;  the  parents  of  our  cadets 
will  have  the  personal  gratification  of  observ- 
ing their  children  wearing  their  uniforms 
with  pride  and  deep  respect  for  their  God  and 
Country. 

Over  the  years  our  dedicated  staff  of  offi- 
cers have  given  their  time  freely  and  devoted 
their  energies  to  Inculcate  our  cadets  with 
the  knowledge  that  they  will  receive  greater 
satisfaction  In  life  through  personal  Initiative 
than  standing  by  waiting  for  a  helping  hand. 

With  over  three  decades  of  service  to  Amer- 
ican youth,  we  sincerely  believe  our  program 
of  "Juvenile  Decency  In  Action,"  exemplifies 
the  Immortal  words  of  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy,  "Ask  not  what  your  coun- 
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try  can  do  for  you,  but  what  you  can  do  for 
your  country." 

Today,  we  see  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
globe.  In  whose  ranks  are  a  number  of  our 
former  bluejackets.  Many  of  them  are  in 
Viet  Nam,  standing  watch  on  the  frontiers 
of  democracy.  To  these  gallant  protectors  of 
freedom — "Godspeed." 

Frank  W.  Rice, 
Captain,  Bluejackets  Guard,  U.SA., 
Commandant. 

Bluejackets  Gdard  Detachment 

The  Bluejackets  Guard  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  was  founded  In  1936, 
chartered  In  the  State  of  New  York,  and  is 
a  completely  Independent,  non-profit  non- 
sectarian  naval  cadet  youth  organization. 
Through  our  much  publicized  program  of 
"Juvenile  Decency  in  Action,"  we  have  de- 
voted over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  leader- 
ship and  service  exclusively  to  the  youth  of 
America — exemplifying  the  finest  principles 
of  good  citizenship  and  character  building. 

Almost  dally,  headlines  about  Juvenile  de- 
linquency point  to  the  need  for  a  fine  and 
active  youth  organization  that  can  fill  the 
leisure  hours  of  energetic  youngsters.  The 
Bluejackets  Guard  has  accepted  this  chal- 
lenge by  channeling  their  Interests  into 
wholesome  activities  and  community  service. 
Thus  reducing  the  possibility  of  them  falling 
Into  delinquent  habits. 

During  the  summer  months  when  both  the 
thermometer  and  youth  crime  rate  soars,  the 
Bluejackets  Guard  gives  youngsters  the  op- 
portunity to  go  to  our  naval  youth  center, 
known  as  Camp  Alert  Summer  Naval  Camp 
and  located  In  Ulster  County  In  the  State  of 
New  York. 

The  Bluejackets  Guard.  U.S.A.  has  been 
commended  by  many  prominent  citizens,  offi- 
cials of  Federal,  State  and  local  government, 
veterans'  organizations,  principals  and  teach- 
ers of  schools,  social  and  welfare  workers. 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Message  to  Bluejackets  Guard,  USA,  on  the 
Occasion  of  Their  33d  Annual  Review 
The  response  of  our  young  people  to  the 
challenges  of  patriotism  and  productive  cit- 
izenship has  never  been  more  Important  to 
our  country's  future  than  It  is  today.  Cour- 
age, loyalty  and  adherence  to  principle  must 
be  the  trademarks  of  those  who  will  Inherit 
the  leadership  of  our  nation  In  years  to  come. 
I  know  that  the  young  men  and  women  of 
the  Bluejackets  Guard  accept  the  challenge 
of  service  to  their  country  and  community 
with  dedication  and  enthusiasm. 

I  extend  to  you  on  the  occasion  of  your 
33rd  annual  review  my  best  wishes  for  suc- 
cess In  this  most  worthy  and  Important 
endeavor. 

T.    H.    MOORER, 

Admiral,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard, 

Washington. 
Dear  Captain  Rice:  On  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  I  extend  my 
warmest  greetings  on  the  occasion  of  the 
thirty-third  Annual  Military  Review  of  the 
Bluejackets  Guard  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  these  troubled  times,  your  organization 
is  to  be  commended  for  instilling  the  Ideals 
of  patriotism,  discipline  and  service  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  people  who  will  one  day 
be  our  future  leaders.  I  congratulate  the 
Bluejackets  Guard  upon  Its  splendid  con- 
tribution to  citizenship  training  and  wish  it 
many  additional  years  of  successful  endeavor. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  J.  Smith. 
Admiral,  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
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HUE  MASSACRE  FORESHADOWED 
RESULTS  OF  "BUG-OUT"  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  carried  an  excellent 
editorial  recently  by  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop, 
which  I  highly  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues and  those  engaged  In  the  Viet- 
nam moratorium. 

Mr.  Alsop  quite  correctly  points  out 
the  massacre  of  a  couple  of  million  South 
Vietnamese  that  would  ensue  if  the 
United  States  would  'bug-out"  and  leave 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  their  fate.  On 
many  occasions  before  this  House  I  have 
pointed  out  the  similarity  between  the 
bloody  and  brutal  Hue  massacre  with 
the  Katyn  massacre  In  showing  that  the 
Communist  tiger  has  not  changed  its 
stripes. 

Of  greater  significance  would  be  our 
eclipse  as  a  great  Pacific  power  which 
began  more  than  a  century  ago  and  be- 
came firmly  established  after  the  Two 
World  Wars.  If  we  were  to  listen  to  those 
quislings  and  iconoclasts  amongst  us  and 
accept  a  defeat  in  Vietnam — Instead  of 
backing  our  President  to  seek  an  honor- 
able conclusion  to  this  war — we  would 
Invite  "wars  of  liberation"  all  over  the 
world  which  would  have  cataclysmic 
effects. 

For  those  who  would  endanger  our  In- 
stitutions and  civilization,  I  would  like  to 
quote  Lord  Macaulay  when  he  com- 
mented on  American  Institutions  in  a 
letter  dated  May  23,  1857,  to  an  Ameri- 
can friend,  Henry  S.  Randall,  who  was 
preparing  a  biography  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son: 

Either  some  Caesar  or  Napoleon  will  seize 
the  reins  of  government  with  a  strong  hand; 
or  your  republic  will  be  as  fearfully  plun- 
dered and  laid  waste  by  barbarians  In  the 
Twentieth  century  as  the  Roman  ESnplre  was 
In  the  Fifth — with  this  difference  .  .  .  that 
your  Huns  and  Vandals  will  have  been  en- 
gendered within  your  own  country  by  your 
own  Institutions. 

Mr.  Alsop's  timely  and  excellent  article 
follows: 
IFrom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Oct.  15, 

1969] 
Hue    Massacre    Foreshadowed    Results    of 
"Buc-OUT"  BY   United   States 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Suppose  the  vociferous  supports  of  the 
Vletneun  moratorium  get  what  they  want. 
Suppose  they  are  finally  able  to  force  what 
the  President  succinctly  calls  a  "bug-out." 
Then  what? 

For  the  students  who  advocate  a  violent 
revolution  In  this  country,  the  foregoing 
question  has  no  Importance,. of  course.  They 
may  be,  indeed  they  are,  irresponsible,  self- 
Intoxicated  young  fools.  But  they  are  at 
least  more  forthriglU  than  the  senators  and 
college  professors  and  other  bug-out  advo- 
cates who  pretend  to  be  responsible  persons, 
yet  will  not  face  the  predictable  conse- 
quences of  the  bug-out  they  are  calling  for 
so  loudly. 

The  first  consequence,  as  anyone  can  fore- 
see, will  be  the  cold-blooded  massacre  of  a 
couple    of    million    South    Vietnamese    who 
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have  put  their  f^th  and  trust  in  the  United 
States.  If  anyonf  doubts  this,  he  had  better 
study  the  hideous  massacre  of  about  3.600 
old  men,  women;  and  children  that  was  per- 
petrated by  the  Communists  when  they  oc- 
cupied the  city  ct:  Hue  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

The  Hue  massacre  was  largely  Irrational. 
The  people  who  were  killed  were  not  govern- 
ment officials,  OP  soldiers  in  the  South  Viet- 
namese army,  or  even.  In  the  main,  blood 
relations  of  iuch  wicked  "Imperialist 
lackeys."  These  people  were  instead  burled 
alive,  or  mowed  down  with  automatic  weap- 
ons, or  chained  together  and  brained  with 
mattocks  in  reprisal  for  Hue's  Infuriating 
failure  to  produqe  the  "popular  uprising  "  the 
Communists   leaders   expected. 

A  few  were  Catholics  to  be  sure,  and  the 
Catholics  In  H^e  were  reportedly  treated 
with  particular  brutality.  There  are  above 
a  million  Catholics  In  South  Vietnam  today: 
and  either  thqy  or  their  parents  were 
brought  down  from  the  North  by  the  United 
States  in  1954.  because  it  was  correctly  con- 
sidered they  nee4  a  safe  haven  In  the  South. 

So  what  of  thenn?  And  what  of  the  million 
South  Vietnamese  who  are  now  under  arms 
for  the  Saigon  government?  And  what  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  members  of  the 
People's  Self-Delense  Force  in  the  villages 
who  ar»  tegularly  chosen  as  targets  by  the 
CMnmuMist  assassination  squads? 

American  intelligence  has  officially  pre- 
dicted that  most  of  these  people  will  be  killed 
out  of  hand — th0  conservative  predicted  fig- 
ure Is  about  1,100,000 — after  an  American 
bug-out  leading]  to  a  victory  for  Hanoi.  Is 
that  what  Sen.  f^ilbrlght  and  Sen.  Ooodell 
really  want:  an^  if  not,  how  do  they  pro- 
pose to  avoid  It? 

As  to  the  wldet  political  consequences  of  a 
bug-out  they  aje  clearly  and  very  grimly 
set  forth  In  the:  responses  to  the  President 
from  his  ambasskdors.  to  whom  he  long  ago 
posed  the  question.  These  consequences,  too, 
hardly  bear  thlqklng  about. 

They  range  frcjm  the  rapid  collapse  of  the 
position  as  a  PAclflc  great  power  that  the 
United  States  fovight  two  previous  big  wars  to 
establish  and  d^end.  all  the  way  to  a  very 
serious  Increase  tn  the  risk  that  the  Soviets 
will  back  the  Arabs,  whole-hog.  In  perpetrat- 
ing genocide  against  Israel.  Is  that  what  Pro- 
fessor Hans  Morgenthau  wants?  Or  does  he 
approve  of  genoode  in  South  Vietnam,  while 
opposing  genoclfe  In  Israel? 

Yet  the  worst  iconsequences  of  a  bug-out, 
as  President  Nls^n  has  kept  emphasizing  to 
many  people  he  Ihas  talked  to  recently,  will 
be  right  here,  at  home  In  America.  This  is  his 
most  special,  most  personal  reason  for  not 
wanting  to  be  'Qhe  first  American  President 
to  lose  a  war."      I 

Any  fool  oughE  to  be  able  to  foresee  that 
the  first  American  defeat  in  war,  followed 
by  the  grisly  consequences  overseas  that  have 
been  described  above,  will  be  enough  to  poi- 
son our  political  1  life  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. The  Inqueit  after  the  alleged  "loss  of 
China"  was  poisonous  enough.  But  it  will 
come  to  seem  temporary  child's  play  if  we 
quite  needlessly  lose  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
there  will  be  a  certain  substance,  alas,  to  the 
angry  charge  tha  t  all  America's  great  efforts 
and  sacrifices  of  these  last  years  have  been 
rendered  fruitleis  by  a  "stab  in  the  back." 

Again,  there  tas  been  more  than  a  little 
colloguing  with  :he  enemy.  So  there  will  be 
raw  material,  all  is,  for  those  who  will  howl 
about  a  great  copspiracy.  Then,  too,  Hanoi's 
most  obviously  tintrutl^ful  propaganda  has 
been  faithfully  parroted  by  many  Americans 
in  the  academic  community.  In  the  media 
and  elsewhere,  Etnd  this  will  become  an- 
other topic  for  clre  clamor. 

The  truth  is  tiat  a  great  many  seemingly 
intelligent  Americans  are  now  behaving  like 
mindless  lemmln|;s.  The  danger  to  themselves 
is  of  course  thflir  own  business.  But  they 
might  at  least  :onslder  the  danger  to  all 
the  values  they  ]  iretend  to  cherish. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  PROXMIRE 


October  22,  1969 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wiscoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  October  21.  1969 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
home  State  of  Wisconsin  Is  extremely 
fortunate  in  being  represented  in  the 
Senate  by  two  exceptionally  talented  and 
vigorous  men.  Increasingly,  their  strong 
positions  on  the  vital  Issues  facing  our 
Nation  are  being  appreciated  by  people 
throughout  the  country  and,  no  less,  by 
their  own  constituents. 

Senator  Bill  Proxmire  has  been  at  the 
forefront  of  congressional  attempts  to 
curb  needless  and  wasteful  military  ex- 
penditures. His  efforts  should  be  ap- 
plauded by  all  Americans  who  realize 
that  our  Nation's  real  security  does  not 
lie  in  the  acquisition  of  ever-increasing 
numbers  and  varieties  of  weapons,  but 
in  worlung  for  world  peace  and  by  build- 
ing a  more  just  society  at  home. 

The  constructive  criticism  of  our 
bloated  military  expenditures  expressed 
during  the  recent  debate  in  this  House 
and  in  the  other  body  on  the  military 
procurement  bill  was  to  a  great  extent 
nurtured  by  disclosures  uncovered  by 
Senator  Proxmire. 

What  small  successes  that  have  been 
accomplished  in  exerting  greater  con- 
gressional control  over  the  military  can 
be  attributed  to  the  courageous  and  un- 
tiring efforts  of  a  growing  number  of 
dedicated  Members  and  Senators  who  are 
shedding  needed  light  on  what  has,  until 
now,  been  a  largely  and  intentionally 
obscured  area.  Bill  Proxmire  stands  tall 
in  their  midst. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  many  tributes 
and  expressions  of  gratitude  for  Senator 
Proxmire's  efforts  that  have  come  to  my 
attention  is  one  which  appeared  in  the 
editorial  page  of  my  own  hometown  pa- 
per in  Watertown,  Wis.  The  Watertown 
Times  of  October  11  carried  an  editorial 
from  the  Racine  Journal-Times  entitled 
"Proxmire  Versus  Pentagon"  which  I 
am  pleased  to  have  printed  below: 
PaoxMiRE  Vbbsus  Pentagon 

It  may  be  like  a  flea  attacking  an  elephant, 
but  William  Proxmire  is  undaunted  In  his 
fight  against  excessive  spending  of  the  U.S. 
military-Industrial  complex. 

The  Wisconsin  Democrat  authored  an 
amendment  which  cut  9117  million  in  re- 
search funds  from  the  $20  billion  authoriza- 
tion for  an  Antl-Balllstlc  Missile  system. 

In  his  continuing  efforts  to  cut  down  on 
arms  spending  and  eliminate  military  waste. 
Proxmire  pKjints  out  he  is  not  trying  to  reduce 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  pull  us 
back  into  a  shell  of  isolationism  or  do  a  dis- 
service to  the  men  and  women  of  the  armed 
forces. 

He  is  convinced  that  $10  billion  can  be 
trimmed  from  the  annual  $80  billion  defense 
budget  without  harming  national  security 
and  that  another  $10  billion  can  be  cut  after 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

"The  Defense  Department  accounts  for  al- 
most 80  per  cent  of  the  controllable  expendi- 
tures in  the  federal  budget.  Here  is  where 
cuts  must  be  made  If  we  ever  are  to  get 
enough  money  for  our  many  domestic  prob- 
lems," Proxmire  reasons. 

Proxmire  has  been  up  against  fearful  odds 
In  his  struggle  with  the  military-Industrial 
complex.    This    enormous    bureaucracy    In- 


cludes the  aomed  services.  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  National  Security  Agency, 
Atomic  EUiergy  Commission,  areospace  and 
armaments  industry,  segments  of  the  labor 
movement  and  universities  with  defense  re- 
search contracts. 

Until  the  fierce  debate  over  the  ABM  sys- 
tem, the  military  budget  and  weapons  pol- 
icies largely  were  determined  by  the  Pentagon 
and  armed  service  committees  without  criti- 
cal evaluation  by  Congress  or  the  public.  Last 
year  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
held  months  of  hearings  on  the  military 
budget,  but  of  hundreds  of  witnesses  only 
two  were  not  employes  of  the  Pentagon. 

The  size  and  complexity  of  the  military 
budget  make  effective  review  almost  Impos- 
sible once  the  appropriations  measures  reach 
the  floor  of  either  house. 

In  the  decade  from  1959  to  1968,  direct  de- 
fense outlays  of  the  United  States  came  to 
more  than  $551  billion.  This  is  twice  the 
amount  spent  for  new  private  and  public 
housing  and  nearly  twice  as  much  as  federal, 
state  and  local  governments  allotted  to  edu- 
cation in  the  same  period. 

We  need  more  senators  and  representatives 
who  will  question,  scrutinize  and  criticize 
these  huge  expenditures  for  arms. 


THE  NEW  MORALITY— SODOM  AND 
GOMORRAH 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOXnSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
deterioration  of  morality  across  the  Na- 
tion is  not  something  which  just  hap- 
pened. It  is  the  result  of  an  extensively 
promoted  attack  on  American  values  for 
the  purpose  of  weakening  the  moral  fab- 
ric of  the  Nation. 

The  rules  of  decency  by  which  we  live 
did  not  arise  overnight,  nor  were  they 
devised  by  some  theorist  in  an  ivory 
tower.  Our  human  experience  for  cen- 
turies, supplemented  by  our  religious 
teachings,  have  combined  to  give  us 
guidelines  for  living  by  proven  standards 
of  individual  conduct. 

It  is  not  just  a  coincidence  that 
serious  recommendations  are  being  made 
by  quasi-respectable  bodies  for  per- 
missive abortion,  for  legitimated  homo- 
sexuality, for  sexual  perversion  and 
promiscuity,  for  legalized  maxihuana 
and  hallucinogens. 

The  pushers  of  so-called  new  moral- 
ity find  nothing  unusual  about  their 
bizarre  attempts  to  abolish  capital  pun- 
ishment for  the  foulest  murderer  while 
freely  encouraging  the  taking  of  the  life 
of  the  unborn.  And  in  both  extremes 
rationalizing  their  position  as  being  in 
the  interests  of  an  improved  society  and 
a  progressive  morality. 

Mr.  Frank  Capell,  editor-publisher  of 
the  Herald  of  Freedom,  Box  3,  Zarephath. 
NJ.,  to  whom  decent  Americans  are  in- 
debted for  the  original  expose  of  the  in- 
famous SIECUS,  has  performed  another 
public  service  in  the  publication  of  his 
October  17  issue  entitled  "The  New 
Morality,"  plus  the  June  14  issue  which 
follow  my  remarks,  together  with  several 
related  clippings  from  this  morning's 
paper : 
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[From  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  Oct.  17, 
The  New  MoRALrrY 

Moral  decadence,  euphemistically  called 
the  "New  Morality."  has  reached  the  point 
in  the  United  States  where  It  is  legally  per- 
missible to  depict  sex  and  nudity  In  a  man- 
ner that  would  have  brought  about  Inunedl- 
ate  prosecution  only  a  few  years  ago.  Even 
material  used  in  "sex  education"  would  have 
been  subject  to  prosecution  as  pornographic 
only  a  short  time  ago.  Today  movies  brought 
in  from  Europe,  and  even  those  made  In 
Hollywood,  contain  nude  detailed  sex  scenes, 
including  acts  of  perversion.  Magazines  by 
the  hundreds  publish  nude  photographs  with 
unretouched  front  views  and  with  accom- 
panying copy  promoting  permissiveness,  il- 
licit sex,  adultery,  homosexuality  and  various 
other  sex  perversions. 

It  Is  an  established  fact  that  the  Commu- 
nist Conspiracy  consistently  seeks  to  weaken 
the  win  to  resist  through  the  promotion  of 
moral  decay.  The  Information  in  this  issue 
will  show  the  Conununlst  influence  In  the 
promotion  of  what  has  now  become  a  serious 
national  problem  affecting  a  substantial 
niunber  of  the  youth  of  our  country.  In  the 
March  1968  FBI  Law  E^nforcement  Bulletin, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  stated:  "The  publication 
and  sale  of  obscene  material  is  big  business 
In  America  today.  ...  It  Is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  harm  to  Impression- 
able teenagers  and  to  assess  the  volume  of 
sex  crimes  attributable  to  pornography,  but 
Its  Influence  is  extensive.  Sexual  violence  is 
increasing  at  an  alarming  pace.  Many  par- 
ents are  deeply  concerned  about  conditions 
which  Involve  young  boys  and  girls  in  sex 
parties  and  Illicit  relations.  .  .  .  Pornography 
In  all  its  forms  Is  one  major  cause  of  sex 
crimes,  sexual  aberrations  and  perversions." 
(Congressional  Record,  March  27,  1969,  p. 
7957.) 

Prior  to  1958,  postal  Inspectors  and  other 
law  enforcement  agencies  were  able  to  make 
arrests  on  charges  involving  the  publication 
or  distribution  of  photographs  showing  pu- 
bic hair  or  genitals.  As  a  result  of  a  suit 
originated  by  the  Sunshine  Book  Company, 
affiliated  with  the  nudist  movement,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1958  that  such 
photographs  were  permissible.  This  case  re- 
sulted in  a  complete  change  in  standards  of 
what  constitutes  pornography  In  so  far  as 
nude  photographs  are  concerned.  What  Bar- 
ney Rosset  and  Grove  Press  did  for  the 
printed  word,  the  Sunshine  Book  Company 
did  for  nudity.  The  barriers  on  mall  por- 
nography have  been  lifted  and  the  end  result 
has  been  plays  like  "Hair."  "Che."  and  "O! 
Calcutta!"  In  which  sexual  Intercourse  and/ 
or  perverted  acts  are  performed  on  stage  by 
completely  nude  actors. 

Since  it  was  a  nudist  organization  which 
went  Into  court  to  break  the  decency  bar- 
rier, it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  first 
nudist  camp  in  America  was  established 
through  the  Communist  Party  at  Camp  Mid- 
Vale,  N.J.,  located  just  off  Snake  Dew  Rd., 
Wanaque,  N.J.  Camp  Mldvale  was  op>erated  in 
the  early  1930's  by  an  organization  caUed 
Nature  Friends  of  America.  The  Guide  to 
Subversive  Organizations  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
cites  Nature  Friends  of  America  as  a  subver- 
sive and  Communist  organization  since  1935. 
In  the  Hearings  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, 75th  Congress,  Volume  1.  p.  362,  we 
read: 

"Nature  Friends"  is  an  International  and  is 
a  Communist-affiliated  movement  which  has 
within  the  past  few  years  swept  over  our 
Nation  through  its  appeal  to  lovers  of  out- 
door life.  According  to  an  authoritative 
source,  "Nature  Friends"  was  In  1932  orga- 
nized in  21  countries.  Including  the  United 
States.  It  claimed  a  membership  then  of 
170,000.  and  maintained  over  400  camps.  It 
was  founded  in  Vienna  in  1895  as  a  "hiking 
club,"  but,  as  all  left-wing  movements.  It 
soon  widened  its  scope  of  activity  to  Include 
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workers'  education,  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda, and  fund  raising  along  left-wing  lines, 
and  to  support  left-wing  political  efforts  in 
all  countries  in  which   it  is  organized. 

In  1931  Nature  Friends  maintained 
branches  and  camps  in  New  York  City, 
Rochester,  Syracuse,  Newark,  Paterson,  Jersey 
City.  Philadelphia,  Allentown.  Chicago.  St. 
Louis,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  and  Los  Angeles.  Today  it  has 
branches  in  these  and  many  other  large  cities 
throughout  our  Nation.  In  1932  the  national 
offices  in  the  East  were  located  at  43  East 
Eighty-fourth  Street  New  York  City;  in  the 
West,  143  Albion  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
The  offices  in  New  York  City  are  now  located 
at  11  West  Eighteenth  Street,  while  in  San 
Francisco  they  are  located  at  121  Albion 
Street.  Headquarters  have  also  been  set  tip 
In  Stamford,  Gary,  Oakland,  Passaic.  Mld- 
vale. N.J.;  Platte  Grove,  Elka,  Park,  NY.; 
Boyerton,  Pa.;  Manllus,  N.Y.;  Lima,  N.Y.; 
Salt  Lake  City;  Crlsman,  Ind.;  Sierra  Madre, 
Mill  Valley,  Calif.;  and  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Nature  Friends  now  refer  to  themselves  as 
the  Workers'  International  Hiking  and  Out- 
door Organization.  All  Communist  move- 
ments claim  to  be  workers'  International 
movements.  The  New  Sport  and  Play  (of- 
ficial organ  of  the  Labor  Sports  Union  of 
America,  section  of  the  Red  Sports  Interna- 
tional, a  Communist  sports  movement)  re- 
ports that  Nature  Friends  is  also  affiliated 
with  it.  The  fact  that  the  Labor  Sports  Union 
of  America  is  a  full-fledged  Communist 
movement  cannot  be  denied. 

Nature  Friends,  as  we  have  said,  maintains 
many  camps  in  the  United  States  for  sum- 
mer activity — hiking,  swimming,  tennis, 
baseball,  soccer,  fishing,  etc.  In  the  winter 
they  also  engage  in  outdoor  sports,  such 
as  hiking,  skiing,  skating,  and  sledding.  In 
addition,  they  maintain  indoor  centers  where 
dances  are  held,  plays,  concerts,  and  lec- 
tures are  given.  Nature  Friends,  like  all  Com- 
munist movements,  discourage  parents  from 
sending  their  children  to  semlmllitarlst  or- 
ganization camps,  and  urges  them  to  send 
the  children  to  Nature  Priendo  for  safe- 
keeping under  the  supervision  of  trained 
leaders.  The  rates  at  these  camps  are  from 
$12.50  up  a  week.  Whether  or  not  Nature 
Friends  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
nudist  fashion  which  has  been  adopted  by 
certain  elements  is  not  yet  known,  but  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  nude  bathing  among 
mixed  sexes  is  practiced  at  Communist  sum- 
mer resorts.   (Emphasis  added-Ed.) 

Since  the  time  of  this  report  It  has  been 
verified  that  Nature  Friends  of  America  did 
promote  nudity  and  did  operate  the  fijst 
nudist  camp  in  America  at  Midvale,  N.J. 
Other  Nature  Friends  camps  were  used  for 
Communist  activities  as  we  read  in  the 
Hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  84th  Congress,  entitled 
"Communist  Political  Subversion,"  in  the 
testimony  of  Herman  Thomas,  an  undercover 
agent  for  the  FBI:  "I  had  attended  several 
closed  meetings  of  the  Conununlst  Party 
with  Frances  (Gabow),  but  one  of  the  latest 
occasions  I  had  was  after  the  party  went 
underground  in  September  of  1950  when  I 
met  her  and  another  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  at  an  affair  at  Nature  Friends 
Camp  near  Valley,  Pa.,  where  I  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  other  person  to  pick 
up  Communist  Party  literature  In  Philadel- 
phia, Inasmuch  as  they  weren't  using  the 
mails." 

In  the  Hearings  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  75th  Congress, 
Volume  1,  p.  656,  It  states:  "Nature  Friends 
seem  to  receive  more  attention  in  the  official 
publications  for  the  Communist  sport  field 
than  any  other  unit.  This  organization  is 
also  vrtdely  organized  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  not  only  maintains  outdoor  activities, 
but  It  also  operates  an  'aglt-prop'  (agitation 
and  propaganda)  section,  music  groups,  film 
and  photo  section,  chess  groups,  gymnastic 
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and  dance  groups,  scouts,  lecture  groups,  and 
summer  camps." 

Camp  Mldvale,  site  of  the  first  nudist 
camp,  continues  to  attract  persons  interested 
in  nudity  as  well  as  persons  Interested  in 
Conmiunlsm,  according  to  an  article  In  the 
N.Y.  Dally  News  of  Thursday,  July  14.  1966, 
by  Maggie  Bartel : 

A  summer  camp  about  40  miles  from  New 
York  City  In  a  remote  area  of  the  Ramapo 
Mountains  hM  been  tabbed  by  the  FBI  as 
a  Communist  Party  training  area  for  W.E.B. 
DuBols  Club  recruiters.  Rep.  Charles  S.  Joel- 
son    (D-NJ.)    reported    yesterday. 

According  to  the  Congressman,  F3I  Direc- 
tor J.  Edgar  Hoover  told  him  that  Camp 
Mldvale  in  the  West  Milford-Rlngwood  area 
trained  80  college  students  last  year  as 
recruiters  for  the  club,  which  the  Justice 
Department  has  called  a  Communist-front 
organization. 

Joelson  said  he  was  infonned  that  the  camp 
is  a  permanent  establishment  maintained  by 
the  Communist  Party  and  that  top  party 
officials  act  as  the  faculty  for  youths  in 
attendance. 

Gus  Hall,  the  Party's  top  leader  in  the  UJS.. 
Is  extremely  pleased  with  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Mldvale,  Hoover  also  told  Joelson. 

A  News  reporter  yesterday  visited  the  76- 
acre  Camp  Midvale,  off  Snakeden  Road  In 
Ringwood  Borough,  N.J.,  which  Is  described 
in  an  entrance  sign  as  a  "cooperative  Inter- 
racial camp  owned  and  operated  by  the 
MetrojKilltan  Recreation  Association."  .  .  . 
According  to  Schmidt,  the  original  group  was 
Die  Naturfreunde,  or  Friends  of  Nature,  .-^n 
outfit  founded  in  1928. 

Three  years  ago.  a  group  of  campers  was 
raided  by  South  Carolina  moxintalneers  who 
had  heard  rumors  of  nudity,  free  love  and 
integration  in  their  summer  camp  In  the 
Blue  Ridge  mountains.  A  number  of  the 
campers  then  came  north  to  Camp  Midvale. 

The  lawyer  who  handled  the  nudist  case 
for  the  Sunshine  Book  Company  had  won 
dubious  fame  as  the  prosecutor  In  the  In- 
famous "sedition"  trials  of  thirty-four  Ameri- 
can antl-Conununlsts  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Oetje  John 
Rogge  was  a  left-winger  who  had  been  af- 
filiated with  the  Communist-front  Michigan 
Civil  Rights  Federation  and  worked  closely 
with  Communists  and  Communlst-fronters. 
When,  in  Detroit,  a  number  of  citizens  were 
arrested  for  recruiting  Americans  to  fight  in 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade  on  behalf  of 
the  Communists  In  Spain,  the  orgamzatlon 
with  which  Rogge  was  connected  went  to 
their  defense.  He  put  his  heart  and  soul  Into 
the  "sedition"  trials  which  took  place  after 
faulty  Indictments  and  two  years  of  Jockey- 
ing. The  original  judge.  E.  C.  Elcher,  was  so 
biased  and  prejudiced  and  dedicated  to  the 
conviction  of  the  defendants  that  it  became 
scandalous.  An  act  of  God  removed  him  from 
the  case  as  he  died  unexpectedly  and  he  w.is 
replaced  by  a  second  federal  Judge  who  dis- 
missed the  Indictments  and  called  the  entire 
case  a  travesty  of  Justice. 

Rogge  was  eventually  fired  from  the  U.S. 
Dept.  of  Justice  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  disclosing  confidential  In- 
formation to  unauthorized  sources.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1969-70  Who's  Who  in  America, 
Rogge  is  now  a  partner  In  the  law  firm  of 
Weisman,  Celler,  Allan,  Spett  &  Shelnberg. 
1501  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

An  earlier  friend  of  nudism,  who  died  re- 
cently, was  also  an  example  of  the  affinity  of 
pro-Communism  and  nudism.  In  announcing 
the  death  of  Dr.  Maiu-ice  Parmelee  in  March, 
1969,  the  N.Y.  TIMES  stated  that  he  had  been 
ousted  from  his  Job  as  a  Government  econo- 
mist in  1942  "for  his  defense  of  nudity."  His 
book.  "Nudism  in  Modem  Life."  reportedly 
advocated  "nudism  in  office  and  factory"  and 
contained  thirty-five  photographs  which 
were  "all  obscene"  and  the  book  was  de- 
scribed by  Rep.  Martin  Dies,  chairman  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  committee,  as  "an  at- 
tack upon  the  moral  structure  of  our  society 
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and  upon  the  chuaoh  and  religion."  Parmel«e 
spent  several  jrear^  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
wrote  a  pro-Comi^unlst  book  entitled  "Bol- 
shevism. Paaclsm  z|nd  the  Liberal  Democratic 
State." 

A  study  of  nudl*  publications  today  shows 
that  they  are  leftWlng-orlented;  many  ridi- 
cule ptatriotlsm  an^  advocate  Illicit  sex,  adul- 
tery, wife-swapping  and  homosexuality.  The 
fact  that  they  are  »ble  to  operate  la  the  result 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1958. 
One  of  the  largest  publishers  of  pornography 
masquerading  as  nudism  Is  Elysium,  Inc.. 
5436  Pernwood  Ave^.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  which 
Is  associated  with;  Elysium  Institute  of  the 
same  address.  Amlong  these  publications  Is 
Nudism  Today,  oflfclal  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sunbathing  ^soclatlon.  This  organiza- 
tion has  its  headquarters  at  217  West  Main 
St.,  Mays  Landing^  N  J.,  and  has  chartered 
groups  In  thlrtynilve  states  with  regional 
offices  In  Florida,  llndlana.  Washington  and 
California.  EdltoH  and  publisher  of  this 
Journal  Is  Ed  Lanke  who  Is  also  editor  and 
publisher  of  many  bther  nudlst-type  publica- 
tions such  as  Sunrise,  Nude  Lark,  Sundlsk, 
Nude  Living.  Nudist  Idea,  etc..  as  well  as 
ANKH,  publlcatloii  of  Elysium  Institute. 

Elysium  Institute  describes  Itself  as  fol- 
lows: "a  non-profllt  organization  whose  pur- 
pose Is  Msenrch  a^d  dissemination  of  infor- 
mMloB  Uwthe  beh|ivloral  sciences  relating  to 
nudity  and  the  'boily  taboo'  neuroees  so  prev- 
alent In  our  culture.  The  Elysium  Institute 
promotes  self-acc^tance  and  acceptance  of 
others  through  a  Wholesome  attitude  towards 
the  human  body]  and  its  functions,  both 
physical  and  emotional,  and  Including  man's 
sexuality."  The  "Elysium  Credo  "  states: 

"1.  There  Is  an  essential  wholesomeness  in 
the  human  body  and  all  of  Its  functions. 

"2.  Exposure  to  jsun.  water,  air  and  to  na- 
ture is  helpful  anp  basic  factor  in  building 
and  maintaining  tealthy  attitudes  of  mind 
and  in  the  development  of  a  strong  body. 

"3.  Man  and  l^s  sexuality  are  part  and 
parcel  of  our  living,  and  no  separation  or  di- 
vision Is  possible  ^Ithout  denying  what  man 
Is  and  what  he  was  created  for. 

"4.  The  depletion  of  man  in  his  entirety 
and  completeness]  In  photographs  and  text 
requires  no  apology  or  defense,  and  only  with 
such  an  attitude  bf  mind  can  we  find  true 
modesty — for  modisty  comes  from  within." 

If  one  can  find  anything  "wholesome" 
In  the  lewd  pornographic  publications  of 
Elysium.  Inc..  hlsjldea  of  "modesty"  would 
have  to  be  warpea  Indeed.  The  average  i>er- 
son  would  find  khem  shocking.  However. 
Elysium  Institute  [is  doing  something  about 
this  and  it  promotes  nude  sensitivity  train- 
ing, the  ultimate!  objective  of  which  is  to 
"overcome  sexual  niyths."  A  release  of  Ely- 
slum  Institute  stated  that  Dr.  Gerard  Haigh 
and  a  prominent  4ssoclate  were  to  conduct  a 
seminar  at  Elysliim  Field.  Saturday.  Jan- 
uary 11.  1969.  An  Elysium  Institute  con- 
frontation to  urderstand  and  cope  with 
changing  moral  n  Blues  In  our  culture,  the 
seminar  was  entl  led.  "Exploring  the  Inti- 
macy Barrier  in  Ssxual  Liberal  Groups."  Dr. 
Haigh  Is  a  practi[:ing  psychotherapist  who 
Is  President  of  ^he  American  Association 
for  Humanistic  P^-chology.  He  is  a  graduate 
New  York  and  the  Uni- 
He  has  taught  at  Arizona 
the    University    of    Call- 
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for   the  Peace  Corps  and 

.969  "members,  guests  and 
friends"  of  the  E  lyslum  Institute  were  in- 
vited  to   Elysiumi 


Institute's  Winter  Rites 
Festival  (1969  Wlioopee  Wallow  Dance!)  at 
Elysium    Pleld-'CDstume    optional -Dress    or 

of  nude  revelers  hsid  pre- 
viously been  madi^  on  complaints  of  nearby 
residents  who  sail  I  the  unclad  visitors  were 

properties  but  no  convic- 
tions resulted  an  d  so  the  fun  and  "edu- 
cation" could  con  inue  undeterred. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"The  Elysium  Institute  Directory"  was  ad- 
vertised in  Its  pornographic  publication, 
stating: 

"The  Elysium  Research  &  Development  In- 
stitute Is  in  communication  with  a  large 
and  growing  number  of  organizations  la 
this  country  and  abroad  which  are  concerned, 
as  Is  the  Institute,  with  seeking  means  to 
enhance  man's  physical,  emotional  and  in- 
tellectual development  in  an  environment 
of  openness,  understanding  and  tolerance. 
Some  of  those  with  which  we  maintain  an 
exchange  of  Information  and  courtesies  are: 
University  of  Humanism.  Institute  for  Ra- 
tional Living.  Kalroe,  Human  Betterment 
Association.  American  Sunbathing  Associa- 
tion, Castalia  Foundation.  Institute  for  Sex 
Research.  School  of  Living.  SIECUS.  Under- 
ground Press  Syndicate.  Paclfica  Founda- 
tion. Institute  for  Bloenergetlc  Analysis.  Hu- 
man Potentialities  Research  Project,  Insti- 
tute for  the  Study  of  Nonviolence.  Amer- 
ican Psychological  Association.  Institute  for 
Social  Research.  Sexual  Freedom  Leagues. 
Social  Science  Institute.  Bridge  Mountain 
Foundation.  Esalem  Institute,  Planned  Par- 
enthood-World Population.  If  you  have  been 
wanting  to  learn  more  about  the  work  be- 
ing done  by  any  of  the  above  organizations, 
or  others  In  related  spheres  of  endeavor,  we 
may  be  able  to  assist  you.  The  Elysium  In- 
stitute will  attempt  to  provide  the  most 
current  Information  on,  or  referral  to.  proj- 
ects and  activities  on  which  inquiries  and 
Interest  are  displayed." 

The  tie-in  between  these  organizations  Is 
not  too  difficult  to  ascertain  since  many  of 
the  Individuals  connected  with  one  are  affili- 
ated with  others.  In  addition  to  promoting 
Illicit  sex.  homosexuality,  adultery,  sex  orgies, 
etc..  the  Elysium  publication  Includes  sacri- 
legious contents,  as  for  example  an  article 
which  appears  In  ANKH,  Volume  One,  No.  3, 
p.  16.  17,  18.  Referring  to  the  cross  depicted 
above  the  article,  they  state  that  It  is 
"redolent  of  the  monosexual  emptiness  of 
the  Christian  love  concept."  It  states  that 
sexual  intercourse  (expressed  by  a  four-let- 
ter word)  and  God  are  Identical. 

Prepared  after  an  official  investigation,  a 
report  to  the  California  Legislature  by  the 
Attorney  General.  Thomas  C.  Lynch,  dated 
April  6.  1967.  shows  the  various  types  of  por- 
nographic publications  available  in  the  State 
of  California  and  how  the  impact  of  nudist 
publications  has  not  been  lost  on  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  traditional  "girlie"  magazines. 
It  states:  "The  old-style  'girlie'  magazine  Is 
a  drug  on  today's  sex-oriented  market,  lead- 
ing its  promoters  to  copy  from  both  the 
nudist  and  fetish  publications  In  an  attempt 
to  enliven  his  own  material.  .  .  .  Any  rai- 
ment is  more  likely  to  be  more  fetish  than 
feminine  in  concept  and  the  photo  layouts 
sometimes  are  slap-stick  nudism."  Concern- 
ing the  extension  of  "girlie"  magazines  to 
pander  to  the  interests  of  homosexuals,  it 
states: 

"Taking  their  cue  from  the  developments 
In  the  nudist  and  'girlie'  magazines,  a  hand- 
ful of  eastern  and  mldwestern  publisher- 
distributors  created  still  another  type  of  sex 
publication — this  aimed  at  the  male  homo- 
sexual market.  Sometimes  referred  to  as  a 
'muscle'  magazine.  It  Is  a  cross  between  nud- 
ist and  physical  culture  publications.  .  .  . 
"The  Advanced  Guide  to  Cruising'  Is  what 
the  title  implies,  an  Instructional  book  in 
how  a  homosexual  can,  or  should,  go  about 
enticing  another  male  Into  acts  of  sodomy 
and  fellatio.  ...  It  Is  published  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  by  an  individual  who  was  suc- 
cessful in  having  his  guilty  plea  In  an  ob- 
scenity trial  set  aside  in  1962  on  the  grounds 
that  he  was  Insane." 

Having  Its  roots  in  a  Communist-estab- 
lished nudist  camp,  the  sex  craze  has  spread 
until  it  is  enveloping  the  country.  Nudist 
publications  which  originally  were  oriented 
toward  "health"  are  now  obsessed  with  sex 
and  have  spawned  an  unknown  number  of 
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pornographic,  girlie,  homosexual  and  perver- 
sion-promoting publications.  Pornographic 
material  is  also  presented  to  students  as  "sex 
education"  which  excites  their  interest  in  the 
subject.  The  youth  of  today  must  be  pulled 
out  of  the  mud  of  sex  and  drugs  In  which 
they  are  wallowing  if  they  are  to  be  brought 
back  to  reality.  Their  lack  of  self-discipline 
is  encouraged  by  "educators"  and  "experts" 
but  it  will  destroy  them.  The  "New  Morality  " 
is  really  no  morality  at  all. 

(Prom  the  Herald  of  Freedom.  June  14.  19681 
A  Look  at  Sex  Education 

Sex  and  Communism  are  Involved  In  the 
personnel  of  a  fairly  new  organization  with 
an  impressive  board  of  directors  and  high- 
sounding  purposes.  One  of  the  main  targets 
of  Its  "educating"  process  is  the  youth  of 
America  which  Is  always  a  fertile  field  for 
such  organizations  which  operate  under  a 
cloak  of  respectability,  mixing  Innocent  do- 
gooders  with  not-so-lnnocent  plotters.  "A 
voluntary  health  organization,"  the  Sex  In- 
formation and  Education  Council  of  the  U.S. 
(SIECUS).  present  address  1855  Broadway. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10023.  was  established  during 
1964  and  in  full  bloom  beginning  In  1965  to 
"create  something  new  in  the  world:  knowl- 
edge in  depth,  and  attitudes  In  breadth, 
about  that  part  of  the  human  individual 
that  is  so  central  to  his  total  well-being,  his 
sexuality." 

An  article  In  The  Tustln  News  (Tustln, 
Calif.)  sounded  a  warning  concerning  this 
organization  which  is  Invading  the  schools 
and  homes  of  America.  It  states: 

"An  organization  which  purports  to  'dig- 
nify' man's  sexuality  has  been  charged  with 
in  fact  exploiting  it  through  members  of  Its 
own  board  of  directors. 

"Tustln  Elementary  District  Coordinating 
Council  composed  of  the  presidents  of  the 
district's  parent-teacher  organizations,  was 
presented  Information  Unking  some  members 
of  the  Sex  Information  Education  Council  of 
the  United  States  (SIECUS)  to  a  50-cent 
magazine  which  has  been  labeled  'pure  trash' 
by  at  least  one  nationally  known  college 
administrator. 

"In  referring  to  'Sexology.'  a  paperback 
magazine  which  contains  'frank  and  authori- 
tative sex  guidance,'  Mrs.  Arthur  Vanden- 
berg,  last  year's  council  president,  declared. 
'It  would  seem  to  me  that  despite  one  of 
SIECUS'  expressed  purposes  being  to  keep 
"sexuality"  from  being  exploited,  this  is  ex- 
actly what  its  board  members  are  doing.'  .  .  . 

"Mrs.  Vandenberg  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
two  editors  of  the  'Sexology'  magazine  as  well 
as  two  members  of  the  'board  of  consultants' 
are  also  members  of  the  SIECUS  board  of 
directors.  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Vandenberg  listed  such  prurient  titles 
of  articles  In  Sexology  as:  "Alcohol  Can  Solve 
Sex  Problems."  "Group  Sex  Orgies, "  "My  Wife 
Knows  I'm  a  Homosexual,''  and  "Gangs  That 
Hunt  Down  Queers."  and  asks  the  question: 
"These  are  'educational  acts?'  "  In  the  latest 
Issue  of  Sexology  (June  1968)  are  such  titles 
as:  "My  Most  Unusual  Sex  Case"  by  Wardell 
B.  Pomeroy  (of  both  Sexology  and  SIECUS). 
"Wife  Objects  to  Foreplay."  "What  Couples 
Don't  Know  About  Lovemaklng"  and  "The 
Many  Ways  to  Ask  for  Sex." 

The  "respectable"  half  of  the  Sexology- 
Slecus  partnership  was  announced  to  the 
public  January  8,  1965  although  the  organi- 
zation received  Its  charter  In  May  ol  1964 
and  began  Its  "functions"  on  July  1.  1964. 
Writing  about  "Siccus:  Its  Present  and  Its 
Future"  in  Vol.  I,  No.  2.  of  the  Siecus  News- 
letter. Mary  S.  Calderone.  M.D..  M.P.H.  Exec- 
utive Director,  states: 

"The  Siecus  Board  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee have  met  often  and  actively,  and  have 
assumed  full  responsibility  for  programs  and 
policies.  The  work  of  the  organization  Is  still 
carried  on  by  a  single  professional,  the  Exec- 
utive Director,  with  4',i  secretarial  employees 
and  two  volunteers.  .  .  . 


"Members  of  the  Bo*rd  and  the  Esecu> 
tlve  Director  have  been  participating  in 
many  meetings,  symposia,  and  teaching 
sessions.  .  .  . 

"The  Executive  Director  has  been  provid- 
ing consultant  services  in  the  production  of 
films,  film  strips,  the  preparation  of  pro- 
grams, etc..  In  the  field. 

"On  June  1,  1965  Siecus  was  given  a 
grant  of  $25,000  by  The  Commonwealth 
Fund,  which  will  be  doubled  If  the  organi- 
zation can  raise  its  year's  basic  budget  by 
May  31.  1968.  A  grant  of  $10,000  from  another 
found&tlon  is  already  in  hand  towards  this 
goal  .  .  ." 

As  of  that  time  the  officers  of  the  organi- 
zation were  as  follows:  Wallace  C.  Pulton, 
M.PJI.,  President;  George  Packer  Berry,  M.D., 
Vice-President;  Rev.  William  H.  Oenne;  BJD., 
M.A.,  Secretary;  Isadore  Rubin,  Ph.D.,  Treas- 
urer; and  Mary  S.  Calderone,  M.D.,  M.PH., 
Executive  Director.  David  R.  Mace,  PhX). 
replaced  Pulton  as  President  with  the  other 
officers  remaining  the  same.  As  of  February 
1968  the  letterhead  of  Siecus  lists  the  officers 
as:  Lester  L.  Donlger,  President;  Immediate 
Past  President,  David  R.  Mace,  Ph.D.;  Vice 
Presidents,  Jesse  Bernard,  Ph.D.,  Harrold  I. 
Lief,  MX).,  J.  Noel  Macy;  Secretary,  Pr.  George 
Hagmaier.  CS.P.,  Ed.  D.;  Treasurer,  Isadore 
Rubin,  PhX).;  Executive  Director,  Mary  S. 
Calderone,  M.D..  M.PS.  So  we  see  that,  as 
others  have  come  and  gone  in  the  higher 
echelons  of  Siecus,  Isadore  Rubin  and  Mary 
Calderone  remain  in  their  top  position*. 

Dr.  Mary  Calderone  as  Executive  Director 
would  appear  to  be  the  person  who  Is  run- 
ning the  organization.  She  Is  described  in 
an  article  by  Alton  Blakeslee,  Associated 
Press  Science  Writer,  as  a  "gray-haired,  vi- 
vacious grandmother."  She  was  born  In  New 
York,  N.Y.,  July  1,  1904,  the  daughter  of 
Edward  J.  Stelchen  and  the  former  Clara 
Smith.  Her  father  Is  the  well-known  pho- 
tographer and  her  uncle  was  the  famous 
poet,  Carl  Sandburg,  both  darlings  of  the 
left. 

Mary  Stelchen  graduated  from  Vassar  with 
a  BJi.  degree  In  1925,  fr«n  the  University  of 
Rochester  Medical  School  with  a  M.D.  degree 
In  1939,  and  In  1942  was  awarded  an  M.S. 
degree  In  Public  Health  by  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Public  Health.  On  March 
27,  1941  Mary  married  Dr.  Prank  A.  Calderone 
and  they  have  three  daughters,  Linda  Martin 
(now  Mrs.  Stuart  Hodes),  Franceses,  and 
Maria. 

Dr.  Mary  S.  Calderone  was  first  an  Intern 
at  Bellevue  Hosptlal.  New  York  City,  from 
1939  to  1940.  and  then  became  a  health 
officer  In  training  from  1940  to  1942.  She  was 
next  employed  by  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  from  1942  to  1943  in  their 
Testing  Service  Division.  Her  next  employ- 
ment listed  in  her  biography  is  as  a  school 
physician  for  Great  Neck,  N.Y.  public  schools 
from  1950  to  1953.  after  which  she  became 
Medical  Director  of  the  Planned  Parenthood 
Association  In  which  position  she  remained 
until  she  became  Involved  In  the  creation 
of  SIECUS. 

Mary's  husband,. Dr.  Prank  A.  Calderone, 
was  formerly  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Health 
of  the  City  of  New  York  and  for  four  years 
was  Chief  Administrator  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  (under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations)  the  head  of  which  has  been 
Dr.  Brock  Chlsholm  whose  radical  Ideas  and 
beliefs   have  been  well  publicized. 

Dr.  Mary  Calderone  attracted  national  at- 
tention through  her  work  as  Medical  Direc- 
tor of  the  Planned  Parenthood  Association 
isnd  made  many  contacts  as  a  result.  Inform- 
ants in  the  Great  Neck  area,  familiar  with 
the  activities  of  both  Doctors  Calderone.  de- 
scribe them  as  "ultra-liberal  one-worlders." 
Stronger  words  can  be  used  to  describe 
Mary's  close  associate  in  the  growth  and  op- 
eration of  SIECUS,  Dr.  Isadore  Rubin,  the 
trea£urer. 
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Dr.  Isadore  Rubin  was  Identified  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  by  Mrs.  Mildred 
Blauvelt  in  public  testimony  before  the 
House  Oommlttee  on  Un-American  Activities 
on  May  3.  1955.  Mr*.  Mildred  Blauvelt  was  a 
detecUve  of  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment who  was  an  undercover  operative 
for  the  New  York  Police  Department  from 
April  1943  until  November  1951,  during  which 
time  she  was  assigned  to  several  different 
Communist  Party  groups  within  the  New 
York  area.  Prom  her  sworn  testimony  we 
take  the  following  excerpts: 

"Mr.  Tavenker.  Mrs.  Blauvelt,  at  the  time 
of  the  recess  we  were  discussing  the  Flat- 
bush  Club  of  the  Communist  Party.  Will 
you  name  those  persons  whom  you  can,  of 
your  own  knowledge,  identify  as  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  within  that  group?  .  . . 

"Mrs.  Blauvelt.  Yes,  If  I  am  able  to  do  so. 
I  certainly  will.  I  have  prepared  this  list 
alphabetically  so  that  in  the  cotirse  of  It 
we  will  come  across  some  of  the  comrades 
who  were  the  functionaries  of  the  club  and 
those  that  were  more  active.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Tavenner.  When  you  speak  of  clubs, 
are  you  referring  to  clubs  of  the  Communist 
Party? 

"Mrs.  Blauvelt.  That  Is  right;    yes.  sir. 

"Mr.  Tavenner.  And  when  you  are  referring 
to  persons  having  attended  meetings  with 
you.  are  you  referring  to  Communist  Party 
meetings? 

"Mrs.  Blauvelt.  Yes.  in  this  instance  It 
would  be  meetings  of  the  natbush  Club  of 
the  Communist  Party.  .  ." 

Mrs.  Blauvelt  then  continued  reading  her 
list. 

"Isadore  Rubin,  R-u-b-1-n.  In  March  of 
1945  while  he  was  in  the  Army  In  Italy,  he 
sent  $10  to  the  party's  fund  drive.  Upon  his 
return  from  service,  he  did  attend  some  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Flatbush  Club.  Now. 
there  was  a  club  bulletin  issued  under  date 
of  November  28.  1944.  which  gave  his  name 
and  listed  his  address  as  1030  Ocean  Avenue, 
with  the  notation  that  he  was  the  winner  of 
an  essay  contest  which  had  been  conducted 
while  he  was  in  the  Army.  Isadore  Rubin  was 
a  teacher  in  the  New  York  City  school  sys- 
tem who  was  dismissed  In  1951.  after  trial. 

"I  did  read  some  testimony  which  he  had 
presented  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  in  September  of  1952.  At  that 
time  he  gave  his  address  as  20  Rugby  Road, 
and  it  was  in  connection  with  the  teachers 
union,  I  believe,  that  these  hearings  were 
being  held;  and  I  was  particularly  Interested 
in  reading  the  testimony  because  he  Invoked 
the  privilege  of  the  fifth  amendment  con- 
cerning his  Communist  affiliations. 

"Mr.  Tavinneh.  I  have  before  me  the  April 
23.  1955  Issue  of  New  York  Teacher  News,  and 
apparently  published  by  the  Teachers  Union 
of  New  York. 

"Mrs.  Blauvelt.  That  Is  correct. 

"Mr.  Tavenner.  I  notice  the  name  of  the 
editor  appears  on  the  editorial  board  and 
staff  of  this  Issue.  Will  you  examine  this 
issue  and  state  what  you  see  to  be  the  name 
of  the  editor? 

"Mrs.  Blauvelt.  The  name  of  the  editor  is 
Isadore  Rubin. 

"Mr.  Tavenner.  Is  that  the  same  person  to 
whom  you  have  referred? 

"Mrs.  Blauvelt.  Yes.  sir. 

"Mr.  Tavenner.  As  having  been  known  to 
you  as  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party? 

"Mrs.  BLAtrvELT.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  the  same  per- 
son. .  .  ." 

The  Teachers  Union  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Tavenner  and  Mrs.  Blauvelt  was  expelled 
from  the  AFL-CIO  because  it  was  found  to 
be  Communist-controlled.  Isadore  Rubin 
worked  for  this  union  after  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  New  York  City  public  school  system 
by  the  board  of  education.  He  testified  con- 
cerning this  before  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  on  September  8.  1952. 
the  testimony  being  contained  In  the  report 
entitled,  "Subversive  Influence  In  the  Educa- 
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tlonal  Process."  Starting  on  Page  146  we  read : 
"Testimony  of  Isadore  Rubin,  Brooklyn.  N.Y., 
accompanied  by  his  attorneys,  Harold  I. 
Oammer  and  Royal  W.  France. . . . 

"Mr.  Morris.  Will  you  give  your  full  name 
and  address  to  the  reporter. 

"Mr.  Rubin.  Isadore  Rubin,  20  Rugby  Road, 
Brooklyn. 

"Mr.  Morris.  Are  you  a  school  teacher? 

"Mr.  Rubin.  I  was  trained  as  a  school 
teacher.  At  the  present  time  I  am  not  teach- 
ing. 

"Mr.  Morris.  What  are  you  doing  at  the 
present  time? 

"Mr.  Rubin.  At  the  present  time  I  am  em- 
ployed by  the  teachers  union. 

"Mr.  Morris.  What  do  you  do  for  the 
teachers  union? 

'Mr.  Rubin.  I  handle  publications,  the 
newspaper  and  some  forms  of  publicity. 

"Mr.  Morris.  Now.  when  did  you  terminate 
your  teaching  career? 

"Mr.  Rubin.  Well,  I  dldnt  terminate  It. 
The  board  of  education  terminated  It  In 
February  1951,  I  believe. 

"Mr.  Morris.  On  what  grounds  was  It  ter- 
minated by  the  board  of  education? 

"Mr.  Rubin.  On  the  grounds  that  I  had  re- 
fused to  permit  them  to  inquire  into  my  po- 
litical beliefs  and  associations  by  declining 
to  answer  any  questions  about  such  affilia- 
tions. .  .  . 

"Mr.  Morris.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  Teachers  Union? 

"Mr.  Rubin.  I  am 

"Mr.  Morris.  Have  you  ever  been  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party? 

"Mr.  Rubin.  I  understand  that  I  was  sum- 
moned here  to  testify  as  the  editor  of 
Teachers'  News.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  an- 
swer any  questions  concerning  the  news- 
paper, but  I  am  not  wUUng  to  answer  such 
questions,  because  I  believe  that  they  are  not 
proper,  despite  the  fact  that  this  is  a  Senate 
committee,  or  perhaps,  because  it  is  a  Sen- 
ate committee,  and  I  have  a  very  high  re- 
gard for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  for  its  Constitution. 

"It  Is  my  feeling  especially  that  as  an 
editor  of  a  paper,  I  should  not  permit  any 
kind  of  Inquiry,  because  It  would  Interfere 
with  freedom  of  the  press,  and  also  with 
other  freedoms  which  are  associated  with 
It 

"Senator  Ferguson.  Do  you  refuse  to  an- 
swer and.  if  so.  what  is  the  reason? 

"Mr.  Rubin.  My  basic  reason  Is  that  it  vio- 
lates my  rights  under  the  first  amend- 
ment  

"Senator  Ferguson.  .  . .  we  do  not  recognize 
It  as  reason  for  not  answering  questions. 

"Mr.  Rubin.  Not  being  a  lawyer.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  express  provisions  of 
the  first  amendment  would  forbid  such  In- 
quiry. But.  since  apparently  the  first  amend- 
ment in  some  respects  has  been  nullified.  I 
will  have  to  make  use  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, which  I  understand  was  put  there  to 
prevent  such  Inquiry  and  protect  the  inno- 
cent from  such  legislation  and  such  Inquiry." 

An  article  In  the  NY.  Herald  Tribune  of 
Oct.  20,  1948  stated: 

"Abraham  Lederman.  president  of  a  New 
York  City  teachers'  union,  refused  today  to 
tell  a  House  committee  If  he  is  or  ever  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Communist  party 

"Three  other  witnesses  who.  like  Mr.  Led- 
erman, had  been  subpoenaed  by  the  com- 
mittee, testified  that  they  are  not  and  never 
had  been  members  of  the  party. 

"They    were    Max    Diamond Homer 

Sloane.   .   .   .  and  Isadore  Rubin,  a  member 
of  Local  666's  executive  board 

"Messrs.  Lederman.  Diamond  and  Rubin 
are  teachers  in  the  New  York  City  school 
system." 

Isadore  Rubin  now  resides  at  641  Vander- 
bUt  St.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Apartment  6C  where 
he  has  lived  since  1965.  He  is  the  editor  of 
the  magazine  Sexology  whlcb  Is  published 
monthly  by  Sexology  Corp.  at  200  Park  Ave, 
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S.  New  York.  Nf .  M.  Harvey  Gemsback  Is 
president  of  this  corporation,  Mary  Oems- 
back.  Ist  Vice  president,  and  Dr.  I.  Rubin, 
and  vice  president.  The  magazine  was 
founded  In  1933  by  Hugo  Gemsback  and  de- 
voted to  "frank  atad  authoritative  aes  guid- 
ance " 

Dr  Rubin,  who]  obtained  his  Ph.D.  late  in 
life,  is  treasurer  lind  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive board  of  $IECU8.  Another  editor  of 
Sexology  who  has:  been  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  SIECnts  from  the  ijeginnlng  is 
Lester  A.  KlrkenditU,  Ph.D..  Professor  Family 
Life,  Oregon  State  University  and  former 
consultant,  US.  Office  of  Education.  He  is 
the  author  of  "Sej  Education  as  Human  Re- 
lations" and  "Pnemarltal  Intercourse  and 
Interpersonal  Relationships."  and  is  the 
"Parent  GuldancaT'  editor  of  Sexology. 

Among  those  U»ted  as  the  Board  of  Con- 
sultanu  of  Sexolofcy  are  the  Rev  William  H. 
Genne,  Dr.  John  Money  and  Dr.  Warden  B. 
Pomeroy,  all  of  vrtiom  are  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  SIECTts. 

Rev.  William  h!' Genne,  BD.  MA.  is  a  co- 
founder  of  SIECXJS  and  in  1966  was  their 
national  secretary!  He  is  Coordinator,  Com- 
mission on  Marri^e  and  Family  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
the  USA.  and  th^  author  of  "Husbands  and 
Pregnancy  "  A  report  dated  May  22.  1968  of 
"Informatton  froiii  the  Files  of  the  Com- 
mittee o«-On-Amefican  Actlvities-U  S.  House 
of  Representative^"  on  the  subject  of  Rev. 
William  H.  Genne  jshows  the  following  Com- 
munist-fronts witji  which  he  has  been  in- 
volved :  1 

1949  Committee!  ^°''  Peaceful  Alternatives 
to  the  Atlantic  Padt  iC-1951;  1-1956)  :  Signer 
of  its  Statement  Calling  for  International 
Agreement  to  Bad  Use  of  Atomic  Weapons 
(Statement  attached  to  press  release  of  De- 
cember 14,  1949,  p.  15) 

1950  World  Pe^ce  Appeal  (C-1951:  S- 
1957)  :  Endorser  (ijaily  Worker,  ofBcial  organ 
of  the  Communist  I  Party,  August  21.  1950,  p. 
8:  undated  leaflet,  "Prominent  Americans 
Call  for  Outlawlig  Atomic  Warfare,"  re- 
ceived September  ill,  1950) 

1951  National  Coinmittee  to  repeal  the  Mc- 
Carran  act  (I.  19561)  :  Signer  of  its  Open  Let- 
ter to  Congress  calling  for  the  repeal  of  the 
McCarran  Internal jsecurlty  Act  of  1950  ( Let- 
terhead, January  19,  1951) 

Dr.  John  Money!  (PhD)  is  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Medical  Psychology  &  Pediatrics  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  full-time  re- 
search scientist  ii  medical  psychology,  as 
well  as  editor  of  jsex  Research-New  Devel- 
opments." according  to  his  listing  m  SEX- 
OLOGY. 

meroy  (Ph.D.)  is  a  sycho- 
rriage  counselor  in  New 
mer  assiclate  of  the  late 
i943  to  1963  Pomeroy  was 
aparch  of  the  Institute  for 
Sex  Research,  flnaiced  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  He  wds  co-author  with  Kinsey 
and  others  of  "Sexiial  Behavior  in  the  Human 
Male,"  "Sexual  Benavior  in  the  Himian  Fe- 
male," (Kinsey  Redorts)  and  other  books.  In 
the  June  1968  issu*  of  Sexology  he  describes 
"My  Most  Unusual  Sex  Case"  with  the  sub- 
title: "Introduced  to  intercourse  by  his 
grandmother  and  ^o  homosexuality  by  his 
father,  this  man  laterally  tried  everything." 
The  current  president  of  SIECUS  is  Lester 
L.  Doniger.  a  publi^er.  He  is  listed  in  Who's 
Who  in  Commercejand  Industry  (1968)  as 
born  in  Raczkl,  Holand,  10/15/09,  son  of 
MorrU  Doniger  an«  Celia  Jalkut.  He  came 
to  the  United  Statefe  in  1920  graduated  from 
NYU.  in  1931  and  married  Rita  Roth  in  1939. 
He  was  publisher-editor  of  The  Pulpit  Digest, 
director  of  the  Pulilt  Book  Club  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Pulpit  Press.  He  is  listed  as  hav- 
ing been  involved  iii  Protestant  Church  Ad- 
ministration, president  of  the  Great  Neck 
Board  of  Educatioq,  president  of  the  Re- 
ligious Book  Club,  jlnc.  and  with  the  Book 
Club  Guild,  Inc. 


Dr.  Warden  B  Pa 
therapist    and    ma 
York   City  and  fop 
Dr.  Kinsey.  Prom 
director  of  Held  rea 
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In  the  1966  edition  of  Who's  Who  In 
World  Jewry,  Lester  Doniger,  publisher,  ap- 
pears as  the  son  of  Moaes  Doniger,  (rather 
than  Morris)  and  no  reference  is  made  to  hU 
publishing  Protestant  publications.  In  ear- 
lier edltlona  of  Who's  Who  in  the  East  Mr. 
Doniger  gave  his  place  of  birth  as  Vienna, 
Austria,  as  compared  with  Raczkl,  Poland, 
which  appears  in  Who's  Who  In  World  Jewry 
and  Who's  Who  in  Conunerce  and  Industry. 
The  Great  Neck  Record  of  March  3,  1968 
showed  Lester  Doniger  of  Wlldwood  Drive, 
Great  Neck,  as  chairman  of  the  North  Shore 
Community  Arts  Center  Building  Fund 
Drive.  The  Great  Neck  Tribune  of  February 
20,  1960  stated  that  Great  Neck  Arts  Center 
had  presented  as  entertainers  Pete  Seeger 
(identified  as  a  Communist  according  to 
published  reporte)  and  Carl  Sandburg  (un- 
cle of  Mary  Calderone)  who  had  a  long  his- 
tory of  afflllatlons  with  communist-fronts. 
The  Great  Neck  News  of  February  14,  1947 
carried  an  article  entitled  "US-USSR  Com- 
mittee Announces  Meeting"  which  stated 
that  a  forum  would  be  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Great  Neck  Committee  of  the 
National  Council  of  American-Soviet  Friend- 
ship, Inc.  Among  those  scheduled  to  appear 
was  Jessica  Smith,  wife  of  Communist  John 
Abt  and  widow  of  Communist  Hal  Ware,  and 
editor  of  Soviet  Russia  Today.  The  article 
stated  that  tickets  for  the  affair  were  avail- 
able from  Mrs.  Rita  Doniger,  telephone  Great 
Neck  1222. 

SIECUS  publishes  a  list  of  "Selected  Read- 
ing in  Education  for  Sexuality"  for  adults, 
children  and  young  people.  Listed  on  Page 
7  of  this  listing  is  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet 
No.  366  entitled  "Sex  and  Our  Society"  writ- 
ten by  Lester  A.  Klrkendall  with  Elizabeth 
Ogg.  and  on  page  16  is  Public  Affairs  pam- 
phlet No.  397,  "Sexual  Adjustment  in  Mar- 
riage" by  Richard  H.  Klemer  and  Margaret 
G.  Klemer. 

Public  Affairs  Pampnlets  are  published  by 
the  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.  of  New 
York  City,  the  editor  of  which  for  many 
years  has  been  Maxwell  S.  Stewart,  who 
was  identified  as  a  Communist  in  sworn 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity subcommittee  by  Louis  Budenz. 

Also  listed  as  recommended  reading  are 
reprints  of  articles  from  Sexology,  the  book 
"Teenagers  and  Sex"  by  (retired)  Episcopal 
Bishop  James  A.  Pike,  books  that  can  be 
read  by  children  age  4  and  up,  slides  for 
children  age  3-8.  as  well  as  Study  Guides, 
written  and  edited  by  SIECUS  Board  mem- 
t)ers.  "These  Study  Guides  are:  l)Sex  Educa- 
tion by  Lester  A.  Klrkendall:  2) Homosexu- 
ality by  Isadore  Rubin:  3 )  Masturbation  by 
Warren  H.  Johnson;  4)  Characteristics  of 
Male  and  Female  Sexual  Responses  by  War- 
dell  B.  Pomeroy  and  Cornelia  V.  Christenson; 
5)  Premarital  Sexual  Standards  by  Ira  L, 
Retss:  and  6)  Sexual  Relations  During  Preg- 
nancy and  the  Post-Delivery  Period  by  S. 
Leon  Israel  and  Isadore  Rubin. 

There  is  need  for  proper  ""sex  education"" 
but  we  question  whether  the  kind  of  "educa- 
tion"" one  can  get  from  the  programs  and 
publications  of  SIECUS  is  the  proper  kind. 
Local  groups — school  boards  and  personnel, 
PTAs,  "YWCAs  and  YMCA's,  youth  agencies, 
churches,  health  personnel,  health  and  wel- 
fare agencies,  family  life  consultants,  all  are 
being  urged  to  get  involved  in  sex  education 
with  a  ready-made  program  available  from 
the  ""experts""  of  SIECUS. 

SIECUS  uses  material  from  Dr.  Albert  Ellis, 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  Rational  Living, 
Inc..  who  condones  perversion,  adultery  and 
teen-age  sex,  premarital  sex,  author  of  "Sex 
Without  Guilt"'  and  "The  Case  for  Sexual 
Liberty."'  Its  director  Dr.  Calderone  is  quoted 
as  stating,  "We  are  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, at  a  point  where  man  can  separate  his 
sexual  life  from  his  reproductive  life."' 

Through  the  promotion  of  piornography, 
drug  use  and  the  "New  Morality,""  the  wiU 
to  resist  the  International  Communist  Con- 
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aplracy  is  being  weakened  .  .  .  "situation 
ethics"  and  the  idea  that  there  Is  no  longer 
any  "right"  or  "wrong"  way  to  act,  along 
with  the  downgrading  of  the  Influence  of  the 
family  and  religion  play  right  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Oct.  21 
1969) 
Panel   Urges   Repeal   or  Homosexual   Laws 
(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 
A  federal  task  force  recommended  yester- 
day the  re|)eal  of  laws  against  homosexual  ac- 
tivities between  consenting  adults. 

"The  group  of  14  experts,  appointed  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  also 
recommended  changes  in  government  regu- 
lations and  the  policies  of  private  Industry 
that  bar  homosexuals  from  Jobs, 

The  task  force  concluded  that  these 
changes  would  "reduce  the  emotional  stress 
and  improve  the  mental  health"'  of  the  na- 
tions 3  million  to  4  million  adult  homo- 
sexuals. 

"'The  extreme  opprobrium  that  our  society 
has  attached  to  homosexual  behavior,  by  way 
of  criminal  statutes  and  restrictive  employ- 
ment practices,  has  done  more  social  harm 
than  good  and  goes  beyond  what  Is  necessary 
for  the  malntensmce  of  public  order  and  hu- 
man decency."  the  task  force  said. 

The  group  emphasized  that  its  recom- 
mendations would  not  affect  sexual  behavior 
that  violates  public  decency  or  Involves  the 
seduction  of  minors.'" 

"The  task  force  recommendations,  one  of 
the  few  government  statements  on  the  prob- 
lems of  homosexuality,  follows  the  guidelines 
set  forth  by  such  panels  as  the  British  Wol- 
fenden  Commission,  the  Ninth  International 
Congress  on  Criminal  Law  and  the  American 
Law  Institute. 

Two  years  ago.  Great  Brltialn  legalized 
homosexual  acts  between  consenting  adults 
after  a  10-year  campaign  and  an  acrimonious 
all-night  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
NIMH  oflHclals  said  yesterday  they  are 
studying  the  task  force  report  before  de- 
ciding which  reconunendatlons  they  will  en- 
dorse and  pass  on  through  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

The  new  task  force  went  beyond  the  pre- 
vious reports  and  urged  the  NIMH  to  sup- 
port studies  on  the  legal  and  social  implica- 
tions of  changing  laws  Involving  heterosexual 
behavior,  such  as  adultery  and  fornication, 
between  consenting  adults. 

The  task  force  commented  that  public  at- 
titudes toward  homosexuality  as  well  as  other 
sexual  practices  are  changing. 

'"Discreet  homosexuality  is  being  recognized 
as  the  private  business  of  the  Individual 
rather  than  a  subject  for  public  regulation," 
it  said. 

Changing  laws  against  homosexual  activi- 
ties, the  report  stated,  would  reduce  the  pos- 
sibility of  blackmail — "a  constant  hazard  to 
the  homosexual  under  present  conditions.'" 

The  task  force  recognized  that  a  change  !n 
the  laws  is  not  enough  to  give  the  homo- 
sexual full  employment  opportunity,  security 
and  acceptance  in  society. 

It  also  acknowledged  that  the  employ- 
ment of  homosexuals  may  not  be  desirable 
in  all  cases — especially  "in  highly  sensitive" 
jobs. 

The  21-page  report  calls  homosexuality  "a 
major  problem  for  our  society"  for  both 
homosexuals  and  their  families. 

'"Homosexual  Individuals  can  be  found  in 
all  walks  of  life,  at  all  socio-economic  levels 
among  all  cultural  groups  within  American 
society,  and  in  rural  as  well  as  urban  areas," 
it  said. 

The  task  force  also  recommended  studies 
in  the  biolog^icai  and  genetic  causes  of  homo- 
sexuality, personality  factors  that  charac- 
terize homosexuals,  and  ways  to  treat  them 
in  order  to  decrease  their  discomfort  and  in- 
crease their  "productive  functioning." 
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Training  programs  should  also  be  geared  to 
mental  health  workers  and  law  enforcement 
personnel  who  often  look  upon  homosexuals 
■with  either  disgust  or  anxiety,"  the  report 
said.  Information  on  homosexuality  should 
be  Included  in  school  sex  education  courses. 

The  task  force  also  recommended  the  for- 
mation within  the  NIMH  of  a  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Sexual  Behavior  that  would  conduct 
a.  broad  study  of  sexual  practices,  both  nor- 
mal and  deviant. 

This  center  would  support  research  across 
the  country  and  provide  information  to 
policy  makers  that  could  dispel  "taboos  and 
myths"  about  sex. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Oct.  21, 

19691 
NixoN   Proposes   Light   Penalty    for   First 
Possession  op  Drugs 
(By  Rudy  Abramson) 
The   Nixon   administration   proposed    yes- 
terday that  first-time  possession  of  all  nar- 
cotic and  dangerous  drugs  be  made  a  mis- 
demeanor  rather   than   a    felony    and    that 
marijuana  be  removed  from  the  legal  cate- 
gory covering  narcotics. 

But  it  emphasized  it  wants  a  clear  distinc- 
tion made  between  the  people  who  possess 
illicit  drugs  for  their  own  use  and  those  who 
have  them  for  sale. 

The  position  is  a  much  softer  one  than 
the  administration  advocated  as  recently  as 
last  July,  although  Justice  Department  offi- 
cials have  been  emphasizing  they  want  courts 
to  have  the  flexibility  to  tailor  the  penalty 
to  the  individual  in  drug  cases. 

New  alternate  penalty  schedules  submitted 
to  a  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  yester- 
day are  much  more  in  line  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  U.S.  health  officials,  who  have 
been  particularly  critical  of  penalties  for 
marijuana  violations. 

Under  the  new  administration  plan,  first- 
time  possession  of  any  narcotic  or  dangerous 
drug  would  be  punishable  by  a  $5,000  fine 
and  a  sentence  of  no  more  than  a  year. 

Present  federal  law  sets  the  sentence  at 
two  to  10  years  with  a  fine  of  $20,000  for 
narcotics  and  marijuana.  LSD  possession  Is 
treated  as  a  misdemeanor,  a  $1,000  fine  and 
a  sentence  up  to  one  year. 

Th-  new  penalty  schedule,  much  of  which 
had  already  been  reported  in  the  press,  also 
would  lift  the  mandatory  mlnlmiun  sentence 
for  simple  marijuana  possession. 

While  emphasizing  that  severe  penalties 
and  mandatory  sentences  are  not  necessary 
m  the  case  of  first-time  offenders  possessing 
drugs  for  their  own  use,  John  E.  IngersoU, 
director  of  the  Justice  Department's  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  called  for 
a  tough  attitude  toward  the  professional 
trafficker. 

"Releasing  him  back  to  society,  giving  him 
the  opportunity  to  return  to  commercial 
crime,  clearly  is  hazardous,"  IngersoU  said. 
"The  best  Interest  of  our  citizens  is  served  by 
locking  him  up  for  as  long  as  rationally  pos- 
sible." 

Accordingly,  the  penalties  proposed  yester- 
day called  for  prison  terms  of  up  to  five  years 
and  fines  of  as  much  as  $15,000  for  first-time 
possession  of  marijuana  if  there  is  an  intent 
to  distribute  It. 

Possession  of  narcotics,  such  as  heroin, 
with  intent  to  sell  would  call  for  a  20-year 
sentence  and  a  $25,000  fine  in  the  toughest 
penalty  schedule. 

Three  different  alternative  schedules  were 
given  to  the  subcommittee  by  IngersoU. 

Throughout  the  alternative  plans,  mari- 
juana was  treated  In  a  category  with  hallu- 
cinogenic substances,  sleeping  pUls,  and  pep 
pills  rather  than  with  hard  narcotics  like 
heroin. 

"We  believe,"  IngersoU  said,  "that  by  hav- 
ing such  a  fiexible  range  of  penalties  for  the 
illicit  possessor,  prosecutors  will  be  more 
willing  to  initiate  cases  and  the  courts  leas 
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reluctant  to  sentence  these  violators  of  the 
Ielws  " 

The  new  penalties  were  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  administration's  pending 
bill  on  drug  abuse  control  after  discussions 
between  top  officials  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare. 

Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg,  assistant  HEW  sec- 
retary for  health  and  scientific  affairs,  helped 
bring  the  Issue  to  a  head  by  outspoken  op- 
position to  stiff  marijuana  penalties. 

Even  after  the  administration's  new  drug 
abuse  bill  was  Introduced — without  changing 
the  present  marijuana  penalties — Egeberg 
called  present  penalties  punitive  and  vindic- 
tive. 

Egeberg  appeared  with  IngersoU  yesterday 
to  endorse  the  new  proposal. 

"I  neither  recommend  nor  condone  the  use 
of  marijuana  by  anyone,  young  or  old,"  Ege- 
berg said.  "This  drug  has  no  recognized 
medical  value  and,  as  a  hallucinogen  and 
Intoxicant,  it  constitutes  a  clear  and  demon- 
strated risk  to  the  user  and  thus  to  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  It  Is  scien- 
tifically Invalid,  however,  to  associate  mari- 
juana with  more  dangerous  substances  such 
as  heroin  and  other  addicting  drugs." 

Nevertheless,  he  said,  "I  am  deeply  troubled 
by  our  present  Ill-founded  and  Inappropriate 
system  of  classifying  dangerous  drugs  and 
punishing  those  who  abuse  them." 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELX..  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
3  years,  the  Subcommittee  on  Regula- 
tory Agencies  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  which  operates  under 
the  chairmanship  and  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  fine  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see, has  been  conducting  an  inquiry  into 
the  question  of  whether  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  taken 
the  necessary  action  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate allocation  of  frequency  spectrum 
for  land  mobile  communications  upon 
which  the  police,  fire  departments,  and 
other  public  safety  organizations  and 
local  government  agencies  rely  for  the 
protection  of  the  small  businessman  and 
upon  which  the  small  businessman  relies 
in  the  conduct  of  his  own  business  op- 
erations. 

Two  very  fine  articles  dealing  with  this 
subject  have  appeared  in  EDN,  a  maga- 
zine for  designers  of  electronic  prod- 
ucts, equipment,  and  systems,  for  May  1, 
1969.  The  first  of  these  articles  is  by 
James  E.  Kluge,  senior  editor  of  the 
publication,  and  is  entitled  "Frequency- 
Spectrum  Dilemma:  Crisis  or  Oppor- 
tunity?" In  this  article  Mr.  Kluge  re- 
views the  problem  and  suggests  steps 
which  may  be  taken  to  meet  the  urgent 
need  for  additional  spectrum  for  this 
form  of  communications.  I  might  say 
with  some  pride  that  the  work  and  re- 
port of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  serves  as  the  basis  for  much 
of  this  article,  and  it  indicates  the  con- 
tribution which  congressional  commit- 
tees make  in  accumulating  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  deal  with  problems 
facing  the  country. 
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The  second  article,  by  William  L.  Det- 
wiler,  is  entitled  "Something's  Got  To 
Give."  Mr.  Detwiler  is  a  very  knowledge- 
able person  in  the  field  of  land  mobile 
communications  and  he  describes  in 
compelling  language  the  need  for  addi- 
tional spectrum  for  land  mobile  com- 
munications. 

In  view  of  their  importance,  I  include 
both  of  these  articles  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Frequency-Spectrum    Dilemma — Crisis    or 
OPPOR'ruNiTY — We     Cannot     Tolerate     a 
Communications  Breakdown 
(By  James  E.  Kluge) 
(■'When  man  first  discovered  the  resource 
of  the  electromagnetic  spectrum  less  than  a 
century    ago    one — not   even    Jules    Verne — 
could  have  predicted  that  within  50  years  of 
the  first  applications,  man  would  be  wrestling 
with  apparent  shortages  of  the  means  to  ac- 
commodate an  ever  expanding  demand.  But 
such  is  the  pace  of  the  Information  revolu- 
tion.'"—J  7'>4C  Report,  1968,  'Spectrum  Engi- 
neering— The  Key   to  Progress.") 

("It  is  recommended  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  press  forward 
with  all  possible  vigor  to  completion  of  the 
proceedings  under  docket  No.  18261  that 

should  the  Commission  fall  to  provide  ade- 
quat*  relief  for  land-mobile  users,  that  the 
Small  Business  Committee  as  constituted  in 
the  91st  Congress  hold  hearings  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  date  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  such  failure  .  .  .  that  Its  hearings  also 
address  themselves  to  the  recwnmendation 
made  by  The  Presldent"s  Task  Force  that 
the  spectrum -management  function  be 
shifted  to  another  entity  within  the  federal 
government."  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  House 
of  Representatives.) 

Spectrum  Saturation— Spectrum  Utiliza- 
tion— Spectrum  Conservation — Spectrum 
Management — Spectrum  Engineering — Spec- 
trum Crowding — Spectrum  Congestion- 
Spectrum  Pollution — Spectrum  Strangula- 
tion— Spectrum  Planning — Spectrum  Shar- 
ing— Spectrum  War — Spectrum  Realloca- 
tion—Spectrum  Priorities — Spectrum  Clog- 
ging— Spectrum  Coordination — Spectrum  Re. 
sources — Spectrum  Relief — National  De- 
tense — Public  Safety— Public  Services- 
Private  Interests — Commercial  Interests — 
Industrial  Interests. 

In  one  way  or  another  these  phrases  point 
up  the  growing  concern  and  serious  need  to 
solve  the  impending  difficulties  and  acknowl- 
edge the  seriousness  of  the  matter.  While 
frequencies  apparently  are  becoming  scarce, 
studies,  reports,  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions are  accumulating  by  '"heaps  and 
pounds".  A  solution  goes  begging  while  the 
problem  becomes  more  critical. 

The  electromagnetic  spectrum,  as  It  Is 
used  for  telecommunications,  is  an  extremely 
valuable,  in  fact  an  essential,  but  also  limited 
resource.  It  must  be  shared  nationally  and 
internationally  among  commercial,  private, 
and  public  interest*.  It  must  be  utilized  as 
effectively  and  efficiently  as  is  practicable 
For  nearly  100  years  the  radio  spectrum 
was  considered  an  unlimited  resource.  It  Is 
unlimited  In  that  In  cannot  be  depleted  by 
use,  but  Its  utility  can  be  drastically  reduced 
by  misuses  and  abuses. 

In  the  past  20  years  it  has  suffered  from 
limitations  caused  by  saturation  in  certein 
bands.  Much  of  this  problem  stems  from 
thoee  whose  efforts  were  devoted  to  spectrum 
conservation  rather  than  utilization.  Unused 
spectrum  is  wasted  spectrum.  Our  goal 
should  be  to  use  this  spectrum,  not  Just 
conserve  it. 

land-mobhj:  problem 
Although  the  congestion  problem  rears  Its 
head   here   and   there   throughout   the   fre- 
quency spectrum  it  presently  is  concentrated 
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primarily  In  thai  segment  of  the  8i>ectrum 
that  Includes  frtquencies  between  26  and 
BOO  MHz.  In  the  moet  critical  area  of  all  are 
thoee  frequenclea  allocated  to  the  land- 
mobile  serrlcee.  namely  35-60,  160-174  and 
450-470  MHz.  LaTid-moblle  services  Include 
t&xlcabs,  buses,  railroads,  mobile  telephones, 
many  types  of  coi|sumer  services  like  plumb- 
ing, heating,  refijlgeratlon  and  the  delivery 
of  essential  mateyials  like  fuel  oil  and  emer- 
gency oxygen.  Thq  public  utilities  (telephone, 
gas  and  electric  <)ompanles)  depend  on  mo- 
bile radio  to  dispatch  their  repair  crews  to 
emergency  situations.  Other  essential  serv- 
ices Include  stat4  and  county  highway  de- 
partments, municipal  street  and  water  de- 
partments. 

PUBLIC    at^mr    aNDANGEBSD 

The  effectiveness  of  our  police  and  fire  de- 
partments deflnlllely  suffers  during  periods 
of  civil  disorder  and  natural  catastrophe. 
During  the  Watts  riots  In  Los  Angeles,  for  ex- 
ample, pollce-radto  transmissions  continued 
without  a  break  |or  5  full  days.  During  this 
time  there  was  no  break  in  the  carrier  and 
no  break  in  the  vblce  transmissions,  accord- 
ing to  Captain  ^irby  of  the  Los  Angeles 
police  departmeqt.  Darwin  Nielsen,  chief 
communications  qfflcer  of  the  Los  Angeles  fire 
department,  described  similar  experiences 
relative  to'  Its  uss  of  two-way  radios  during 
the  Watts* flots.  Hie  said  that  at  that  time  the 
department  was  pon trolling  110  companies 
by  radio.  "The  alp,"  he  said,  "was  completely 
saturated  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  mes- 
sages were  unintelligible  or  never  did  get 
through."  j 

THK   SI^CTBT7M    SQIHIEZZ 

The  lack  of  suf^cient  frequencies  In  some 
portions  of  the  snectrum  is  not  in  question. 
The  question  being  debated  is  "do  we  simply 
need  more  frequencies  or  a  better  under- 
standing of  how  Oo  use  those  we  have?"  The 
Joint  Technical  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
IEEE  and  EIA  fetels  the  answer  is  through 
more  effective  spectrum  management  imple- 
mented by  a  pro^um  of  spectrum  engineer- 
ing. The  President's  Task  Force  on  U.S.  Com- 
munications Polidy  arrived  at  essentially  the 
same  conclusion  f^cl  recommended  an  over- 
hauling of  our  coi^ununlcatlon  policies. 

The  plight  of  tiie  land-mobile  xisers,  how- 
ever, is  well  docuiiiented.  Licensed  transmit- 
ters have  increase  from  86,000  in  1949  to 
more  than  3  mlUltn  in  1969  with  a  conserva- 
tive projection  of  more  than  7  million  in 
1980.  In  1949,  4.71  percent  of  the  frequency 
spectrum  was  allbcated  to  the  land-mobile 
services.  Today  tils  same  4.7  percent  must 
somehow  serve  tkis  mushrooming  demand. 
Certainly,  adequate  consideration  has  not 
been  given  to  thel^  needs. 

WHAT    ABOUT|UHF-TV    FREIJUENCIES'' 

After  years  of  I  being  ignored,  the  land- 
mobile  users  finally  have  gained  the  ear  of 
a  congressional  subcommittee.  The  subcom- 
mittee la  turn  if  putting  pressure  on  the 
FCC. 

In  its  docket  Nb.  18261.  the  FCC  proposed 
to  reallocate  UH7-TV  channels  14  through 
20  to  be  shared  wi^h  the  land-mobile  services 
in  25  major  urbarti  areas  of  the  U.S.  The  Elec- 
tronic Industrie^  Assn.  objects  on  the 
grounds  that  such  sharing  will  generate  In- 
terference between  TV  and  land-mobile 
users  to  the  detrli^ent  of  both.  Such  a  situa- 
would  help  no  one  and 
would  be  unsatidTactory  to  nearly  all  con- 
cerned. The  solution,  they  feel,  is  to  allocate 
exclusively  to  land-mobile 
U.S.  cities  such  as  Denver, 
the  UHP-TV  spec  .rum  is  totally  unused  and 
therefore  wasted. 

Another  FCC  ptoposal,  docket  No.  18262. 
concerns  the  futjre  use  of  the  frequency 
806  to  960  MHz  and  the 
amendment  of  thto  rules  that  govern  opera- 
tion In  this  proposed  band.  This  group  of 
frequencies  would  include  UHF-TV  channels 


channels  14  to  20 
services.  In  many 
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70  throu^  83.  The  land-mobile  communica- 
tion section  of  the  Industrial  Electronics  Di- 
vision of  the  EIA  has  recommended  that  the 
frequencies  between  806  and  947  MHz  should 
be  allocated  immediately  to  the  land-mobile 
radio  services.  In  addition.  It  feels  that  this 
band  of  frequencies  should  be  developed  ex- 
tensively by  the  FCC  to  encourage  Invest- 
ment in  developing  equipment  and  systems 
that  will  meet  future  land-mobile  needs.  The 
EIA  went  on  to  say  that  suballocatlng  some 
of  this  band  Is  premature  until  the  results  of 
a  developmental  program  ean  be  appraised. 

WAX    WrrH    THE    BROADCASTXKS 

Something  of  a  war  is  shaping  up  between 
the  entrenched  TV  broadcasters  and  the 
land-mobile  people.  At  this  point,  they  are 
grouping  their  forces  and  readying  for  a 
battle  over  the  UHF-TV  frequencies. 

The  National  Assn.  of  Broadcasters  Is  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  protect  its  coveted  82  TV 
channels.  The  broadcasters  arg^e  that  the 
spectacular  growth  of  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  has  been  made  possible  because 
the  broadcast  industry  had  the  time  and  the 
spectrum  space  in  which  to  develop.  Lack 
of  spectrum  space,  according  to  land-mobile 
people.  Is  hindering  the  growth  of  two-way 
radio.  Broadcasters,  on  the  other  hand,  feel 
that  if  It  becomes  necessary  to  reallocate  the 
spiectrum.  some  sort  of  priority  of  sjiectrum- 
user  needs,  based  on  both  private  and  public 
interest,  has  to  be  established. 

The  executive  director  of  the  Assn,  of 
Maximum  Service  Telecasters,  a  group  whose 
purpose  It  is  to  maintain  and  encourage  the 
growth  of  an  82-channel  VHF-  and  UHP-TV 
system,  states  that  In  the  top  10  markets, 
namely  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia.  Boston,  Detroit,  San  Francisco. 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and  Washington,  D.C., 
there  were  three  UHP-TV  stations  under  con- 
struction and  six  stations  on  the  air  in  the 
lower  seven  UHP  channels.  This  means  re- 
assigning new  frequency  channels  If  those 
seven  channels  were  reallocated  to  land-mo- 
bile users.  The  cost  of  shifting  a  station  to 
another  channel  has  been  estimated  to  be 
in  the  order  of  $100-125  thousand  per  station. 
His  association  also  feels  that  until  the  FCC 
limits  the  free  access  to  land-mobile  fre- 
quencies by  small  businesses  and  other  land- 
mobile  users,  land-mobile  services  should  not 
be  permitted  access  to  TV  frequencies. 

Unfortunately,  some  spokesmen  for  the 
broadcasters  have  belittled  the  business  use 
of  land-mobile,  implying  that  their  motives 
are  convenience  and  profit  only.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  image  that  the  TV  Industry  Is 
not  engaged  In  profit  making. 

BKOAOCASTERS    OFFKRED    A    WAT    OUT 

William  L.  DetwUer,  president  of  Radio 
Specialists  Co.,  E)enver,  Colo.,  and  an  engineer, 
offers  a  suggestion  designed  to  free  space  in 
the  UHF-TV  band.  He  believes  that  the 
taboos  established  by  the  FCC  in  1949  are 
ultra-,  ultraconservative  and  need  updating 
and  revising.  This,  he  feels,  would  free  a  lot 
of  UHP  spectrum  space  for  other  uses. 

These  taboos  are  rules  establishing  mileage 
spaclngs  between  UHF-TV  stations  operating 
on  the  same  channel,  adjacent  channels,  and 
channels  separated  by  sound,  picture  and  IF 
Image  frequencies. 

Initial  taboos  were  based  on  data  available 
from  the  operation  of  VHP-TV  (channels 
2-6) .  They  do  not  account  for  the  shielding 
effects  of  varying  terrain,  they  assume  omni- 
directional transmitting  and  receiving 
antennas,  and  maximum  permissible  effec- 
tive radiated  power  and  antenna  height. 

Taboos  on  IF  beat,  intermodulatlon,  ad- 
jacent channel  interference,  oscillator  radia- 
tion, sound  image  and  picture  image  all  are 
based  on  anticipated  characteristics  of 
UHP-TV  receiver  design  as  envisioned  In 
1948. 

Detwller  points  out  that  mobile-receiver 
desigpi    has    produced    equipment    that    is 
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highly  Immune  to  this  type  of  interference, 
even  without  taboos  as  provided  for  the  TV 
Industry.  He  claims  that  for  a  few  cents  per 
set,  TV-set  manufacturers  could  provide  the 
necessary  protection  for  Interference  and 
could  relax,  if  not  make  unnecessary,  some 
taboos.  This,  together  with  more  realistic 
taboos  based  on  today's  Information  from 
NBS  and  other  research  groups,  would  free 
many  megahertz  of  UHP  spectrum  without 
reducing  the  total  number  of  UHP-TV 
channels. 

CONGRESS    LISTENS    TO    BOTH    SIDES 

As  might  be  exp>ected.  Congress  finally  is 
getting  into  the  act.  It  is  putting  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  FCC  In  the  Interest  of  small 
business.  One  such  congressional  committee 
Is  the  so-called  Dlngell  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Business.  Last  year  it  conducted  hear- 
ings in  four  major  cities  and  In  December 
published  a  report  entitled  "The  Allocation 
of  Radio  Frequency  and  Its  Elffect  on  Small 
Business".  Rep.  John  D.  Dlngell  of  Michigan, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  set  forth 
the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  hearings  at  the 
opening  session.  It  can  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

"The  frequency  spectrum  Is  a  valuable 
economic  resource  of  our  nation.  It  Is  limited 
and  is  subject  to  competing  claims.  The  ap- 
portionment for  that  part  of  the  spectmm 
the  subcommittee  Is  to  consider  Is  the  25- 
to  890-MHz  band  allocated  by  the  FCC  in 
1949.  Approximately  60  percent  of  this  band 
la  allocated  to  PM  and  TV  broadcasting,  34 
percent  to  government,  something  less  than 
1  percent  for  point-to-point  radio  use  and 
less  than  5  percent  for  land-mobile  radio 
services.  Radio-frequency  congestion,  al- 
though only  one  of  the  problems  facing 
business  today.  Is  a  seiiotis  road  block  to 
business  radio  users  who  want  to  continue 
to  serve  the  public  with  the  services  the 
public  wants  and  the  public  needs.  Until 
necessary  action  Is  taken  to  allocate  addi- 
tional frequencies  to  small  biistnesses,  the 
problem  will  continue  to  be  one  of  primary 
Interest  to  the  committee  who  is  Interested 
in  the  problems  of  the  small  businessman." 

CONGRESSIONAL      REPORT    SXrBMITTED 

The  Dlngell  Committee  submitted  Its  re- 
port in  December  1968.  By  holding  hearings 
In  Washington,  Los  Angeles,  Detroit  and 
Chicago,  It  heard  the  testimony  of  many  two- 
way  radio  users,  both  business  and  public 
safety,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  com- 
mercial broadcasters.  The  Dlngell  Coamilt- 
tee's  conclusions  define  the  problem  quite 
well,  and  are  summarized  herewith: 

There  is  no  method  of  communication  as 
effective  as  land-mobile  radio  In  meeting  the 
needs  of  a  wide  variety  of  small  businesses, 
as  well  as  those  of  fire,  police,  national,  state 
and  local  government  services.  Despite  tele- 
vision's popular  attraction,  the  development 
of  land-mobile  radio  has  had  an  equal.  If  not 
greater,  public  Impact.  It  affects  not  only  the 
means  by  which  people  communicate  with 
each  other,  but  also  the  means  by  which 
they  travel,  earn  their  livelihood,  conduct 
their  business.  Insure  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness, and  obtain  efficiently,  and  at  a  lower 
cost  than  would  otherwise  be  possible,  the 
goods  and  services  they  use. 

LAND    MOBILE    SERVES    TOTAL    PUBLIC 

Unlike  other  spectrum  users  In  the  25-  to 
890-MHz  band,  land-mobile  radio  servt-s  the 
total  public.  For  example,  it  is  used  to  dis- 
patch electric,  gas,  water  and  telephone  re- 
pair crews  at  the  time  of  emergencies  and 
natural  disasters.  A  fuel-oil  dealer  radios 
one  of  his  trucks  about  an  urgent  fuel-oil 
delivery;  a  plumber  can  be  routed  from  one 
Joh  to  another  without  having  to  return 
to  the  shop.  Police  headquarters  can  deploy 
the  nearest  policeman  to  the  scene  of  the 
accident  or  crime  that  has  Just  been  reported, 
and  firemen  Inside  a  burning  building  can 
communicate  with  the  fire  chief  outside.  Even 


the  taxi  is  dispatched  from  call  to  call  by 
land-mobile  radio.  It  Is  thus  the  means  of 
moet  efficient  use  of  personnel  and  vehicles 
that  serve  the  public  directly. 

It  Is  clearly  apparent  that  congestion  In 
the  small  land-mobile  radio-frequency-spec- 
trum allocation  denies  the  public  many  of 
the  benefits  that  land-mobile  radio  could 
provide.  Indeed,  the  committee  finds  that  It 
Is  essential,  in  the  public  convenience,  inter- 
est and  necessity,  for  ample,  additional, 
usable  frequency  spectrum  to  be  allocated 
without  delay  for  this  means  of  communica- 
tion. 

EMERGENCY    NEEDS    MUST    BE    MET 

Ample  frequency  spectrum.  In  this  con- 
text, means  ample  spectrum  to  meet  both  the 
regular  and  emergency  needs  of  the  users  of 
this  form  of  communications.  During  times 
of  major  disturbances  such  as  riots,  the  need 
for  police  communications  not  only  increases 
In  volume,  but  also  Is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  reducing  and  containing  areas 
where  trouble  is  about  to  erupt  or  has 
erupted.  At  these  times,  the  number  of  calls 
the  fire  departments  must  meet  also  Increases 
greatly,  and  the  demands  on  the  gas,  water, 
telephone  and  electricity  repair  crews  to  shut 
off  services  to  prevent  fires  and  explosions  or 
to  reroute  service  to  bypass  damaged  areas 
are  much  greater.  A  wide  variety  of  business- 
men also  finds  the  calls  for  their  services  in- 
crease not  only  in  number,  but  also  in  seri- 
ousness at  such  times.  The  ambulance  com- 
pany and  the  plumber  who  must  deal  with 
broken  gas  and  water  pipes  are  but  two  ex- 
amples. 

The  needs  of  the  public  not  only  continue 
during  such  emergencies  but  actually  in- 
crease. Delivery  of  milk,  food  and  fuel  must 
be  continued,  to  avoid  areas  of  possible  vio- 
lence. The  testimony  of  the  fuel-oil  dealer 
who  pointed  out  the  danger  of  a  truck  loaded 
with  fuel  being  attacked  by  rioters  empha- 
sizes the  need  for  adequate  communications 
at  such  times.  Ambulance  services,  funeral 
directors  and  even  diaper-delivery  services 
also  must  be  able  to  carry  on  their  normal 
work. 

HOME    DELIVERIES    BECOME    URGENT 

During  major  disturbances,  people  may  be 
restricted  to  their  homes.  It  then  becomes 
Increasingly  Important  that  goods  and  serv- 
ices be  brought  to  their  homes,  not  only  be- 
cause they  cannot  go  out  to  obtain  them, 
but  also  to  reduce  the  amount  of  travel  in 
the  streets  at  such  times.  As  the  committee 
learned,  taxi  and  livery  companies  receive  an 
overwhelming  number  of  calls  for  transpor- 
tation at  such  times,  and  many  users  of  this 
type  operate  In  close  cooperation  with  the 
public-safety  officials  to  utilize  their  vehicles 
only  for  the  most  urgent  calls.  The  commit- 
tee wishes  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
need  of  the  public  to  be  served  by  the  wide 
variety  of  uses  of  land-mobile  radio  may  well 
be  greater  during  times  of  civil  disturbances 
and  natural  disasters  than  at  other  times 
and  require  an  expanded  rather  than  con- 
tracted use  of  communications  by  land-mo- 
blle-radlo  users  If  the  public  Interest  Is  to  be 
served  properly. 

INNOVATION  TO  BE  ENCOURAGED 

Ample  frequency  spectrum  also  means 
ample  spectrum  to  allow  for  Innovation,  so 
that  the  public  may  have  the  benefit  of 
such  new  uses,  new  equipment  and  new 
techniques  as  may  be  developed  for  land- 
mobile  radio.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  the  public  presently  Is  being  denied  the 
full  extent  of  the  benefits  that  land-mobile 
radio  could  provide  today  because  of  a  lack 
of  frequency  spectrum  to  encourage  such 
development.  If  adequate  frequency  spec- 
trum is  made  available,  these  new  uses, 
equipment  and  techniques  will  provide  bet- 
ter law  enforcement  for  our  cities  and  rural 
areas,  better  state  and  local  government  serv- 
ices, and  better  service  to  the  public  from 
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businesses  at  a  lower   cost   than  otherwise 
could  be  achieved. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  committee  re- 
peatedly has  emphasized  two  points  concern- 
ing the  amount  of  frequency  spectrum  that 
must  be  allocated  to  the  land-moblle-radlo 
services  to  serve  adequately  the  public  In- 
terest. First,  witness  after  witness  has  said 
that  when  he  first  begeoi  using  land-mobile 
radio  he  had  little  or  no  congestion  resulting 
from  an  overloading  of  his  frequency  chan- 
nel, but  that  congestion  had  increased  stead- 
ily because  "not  only  has  my  organization 
grown  and  my  use  of  radio  grown  along  with 
it,  but  also  more  visers  are  using  radio  than 
before."  Second,  witness  after  witness  said 
that  he  could  not  take  advantage  of  all  of 
the  ways  he  could  use  radio  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic better  because  ihe  congestion  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  spectrum  allocated  to  land-mobile 
radio  prevented  a  larger,  effective  use  of  his 
land-moblle-radlo  system. 

In  the  committee's  view,  it  is  essential  that 
newly  allocated  frequencies  be  suitable  for 
equipment  being  used  today  or  that  can  be 
made  available  quickly.  As  the  committee 
uses  the  term  "without  delay",  it  means  that 
the  FCC  should  take  every  possible  step  to 
Insure  that  its  action  is  not  delayed  further. 

UHr-TV    LARGELY    UNUSED 

It  Is  evident  that  there  is  a  substantial 
amount  of  UHP  frequency  spectrum  allo- 
cated to  television,  which  presently  is  un- 
used for  television  and  would  remain  un- 
used even  if  the  lowest  seven  UHP  channels 
were  allocated  completely  to  land-moblle- 
radlo  use.  Indeed.  It  Is  clear  from  the  report 
of  Land  Assoc.,  commissioned  by  the  National 
Assn.  of  Broadcasters,  that  any  gain  in  pro- 
gram diversity  decreases  so  rapidly  with 
more  than  three  television  stations  serving 
an  area  that  there  may  be  questionable  Justi- 
fication for  the  large  number  of  TV  assign- 
ments in  and  around  major  urban  areas. 
Many  of  these  are  in  the  UHP  band  and  do 
not  contain  operating  stations.  That  re- 
jxxrt  also  commented: 

"What  should  be  noted,  in  addition,  is  that 
the  proliferation  of  similar  program  types 
that  occurs  when  stations  are  added  beyond 
three  consists  largely  of  material  already 
seen  earlier  on  the  network  affiliates,  that  is, 
the  so-called  off-network,  rerun  programs 
of  the  situation  comedy,  quiz  and  game,  ad- 
venture-drama types,  along  with  feature 
films.  The  great  bulk  of  the  ETV  allocations 
is  going  begging. " 

The  committee  also  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  suggestions  by  repu- 
table radio  engineers  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  narrow  the  present  6-MHz  TV  channel  to  3 
MHz,  and  thus  make  a  substantial  amount 
of  VHP  and  UHP  spectrum  available  for 
other  uses  if  It  should  prove  too  difficult 
to  provide  for  the  reallocation  of  the  lowest 
seven  UHP  channels  to  land-mobile  radio. 

FCC    COMMENDED    FOR    ACTING 

The  PCC  is  commended  for  Its  action  in 
commencing  the  two  proceedings  to  deter- 
mine whether  that  portion  of  the  electro- 
magnetic radio  spectrum  currently  allocated 
to  UHF-TV  should  be  reallocated  in  part 
to  land-mobile  radio  (PCC  docket  No.  18261 
and  docket  No.  18262).  While  these  two 
proceedings  are  less  than  definitive,  they  do 
signal  at  least  a  commencement  of  awareness 
by  the  Commission  of  the  very  serious  prob- 
lems confronting  land-mobile  users  and  the 
public,  which  is  dependent  upon  their  serv- 
ices. It  is  to  be  noted  that  In  docket  No. 
18262,  the  Commission  states  In  paragraph 
9,  "The  Commission  Is  persuaded  that  the 
burgeoning  needs  of  the  land-mobile  serv- 
ice can  be  met  on  a  long-term  basis  only 
through  the  allocation  of  additional  spec- 
trum space  to  that  service.  .  .  ."  This  is  un- 
deniably true.  It  is  likewise  hard  to  fault  the 
Commission's  statement  that  ".  .  .  at  this 
point   m   ttme   it    Is   generally   agreed   that 
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frequencies  below  about  1  OHz  are  most 
useful  for  general  land-mobile  applications. 
In  looking  to  frequencies  above  806  MHz  to 
accommodate  land-mobile  service,  the  Com- 
mission recognizes  that  it  will  not  meet  Im- 
mediate requirements  and  that  several  years 
of  development  may  be  required  to  establish 
B  viable  service.  .  .  ."  Conversely,  the  relief 
contemplated  as  the  central  strand  of  docket 
No.  18261,  I.e.,  the  awarding  of  the  lowest 
seven  UHP  channels  to  land  mobile,  could, 
if  properly  delineated,  afford  immediate 
relief. 

LAND-MOBILE     RELIEF    LONG     OVERDUE 

It  Is  the  conclusion  of  this  committee, 
after  studying  all  available  pertinent  facts, 
that  relief  Is  long  overdue  for  Ismd-moblle 
users,  and  that  the  public  Interest  urgently 
requires  prompt  alleviation  of  this  rapidly 
deteriorating  situation.  Further,  it  is  clear 
that  the  radio  spectrum,  being  as  it  is  a 
public  resource,  should  be  available  In  an 
amount  ample  for  their  needs,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  to  the  many  divergent  small-busi- 
ness interests  and  the  members  of  the  pub- 
lic whom  they  serve,  no  less  than  commercial 
broadcasters.  It  is  recognized  that  such  uses 
as  law  enforcement,  fire  protection  and  sim- 
ilar public  protection  must  be  afforded  suf- 
ficient spectrum  to  protect  the  public.  Sub- 
ject to  this  qualification,  however.  It  is  clear 
that  small  business  and  other  land-mobile 
users  are  fully  entitled  to  equitable  partici- 
pation in  the  allocation  of  this  vital  re- 
source. 

It  appears  improbable  that  most  spokes- 
men for  the  commercial  broadcasting  in- 
terests care  to  engage  In  a  debate  wherein 
they  would  argue  that  even  the  t>T}lcal  prime- 
time  fare  offered  over  television  today  better 
serves  the  public  interest  than  the  more 
efficient  dispatching  of  an  ambulance,  a  fuel- 
oil  truck,  a  powerllne  maintenance  wagon 
or  similar  unit.  Indeed,  one  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  imagine  a  more  disadvantageous 
comparison  that  might  be  undertaken  by 
commercial  broadcasting  spokesmen  than 
that  comparing  the  social  utility  of  the  sec- 
ond rerun  of  "I  Love  Lucy "  to  the  typical 
land-mobile  operation. 

coMMrrrEE  demands  action 
In  issuing  this  report  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year  (1969)  the  subcommltte  notified 
the  PCC  that  either  "it  press  forward  with  all 
possible  vigor  to  completion  of  the  proceed- 
ings under  docket  18261"  or  be  prepared  to 
answer  why  the  spectrum-management 
fimction  should  not  be  shifted  to  another 
entity  within  the  federal  government.  The 
committee  said  that  after  studying  all  avail- 
able pertinent  facts  it  must  conclude  that 
"relief  Is  long  overdue  for  land-mobile  users 
and  that  the  public  interest  urgently  requires 
prompt  alleviation  of  this  rapidly  deteri- 
orating situation".  It  also  asked  that  fre- 
quency allocations  be  made  by  the  PCC 
without  delay,  explaining  that  without  delay 
means  that  the  commission  should  take  every 
possible  step  to  insure  that  Its  action  is  not 
further  delayed. 

A  MICROWAN-E  SQUEEZE  NOT  FAR  OFT 

Although  not  concerned  with  the  land- 
mobile  problem,  a  saturation  problem  Is 
shaping  up  in  the  microwave  spectrum  simi- 
lar to  what  the  land-mobile  users  experienced 
several  years  ago. 

In  the  words  of  Richard  P.  Gifford.  chair- 
man of  the  JTAC.  •'.  .  .  It  appears  that  we 
have  not  yet  learned  the  lesson.  Recent  regu- 
latory action  often  has  resulted  in  worse,  not 
better  spectrum  engineering  ...  It  is  time  we 
made  spectrum  allocation  subject  to  better 
engineering  and  management  practices 
rather  than  a  tool  for  administrative  conven- 
iences." 

•User"  or  "block"  allocations  as  an  ap- 
proach to  spectrum  administration  have  not 
produced   the  desired  results  in  the  HP  or 
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VHF  banda.  Thfr*  la  now  Uttle  reason  to 
believe  that  It  e4n  succeed  In  the  microwave 
region.  ' 

It  U  Interestlikg  to  note  that  In  the  HP 
band,  block  allocatlona  were  completely 
abandoned  manf  years  ago  becaus  of  spec* 
trum  crowdwing  that  occurred  even  before 
WW  n.  Today,  no  govemment/conunerclal 
differentiation  e^sts  In  the  OF  band. 

With  a  saturation  problem  talcing  shape 
In  microwave  reltiy.  and  with  data  and  video 
communications  expanding  at  a  rapid  pace, 
a  solution  must  be  found,  and  soon. 

MiLLncrrxa  w^vzs  emxrce  as  new  hope 

Millimeter  wa*es  hold  forth  new  hope  In 
providing  more  usable  spectrum.  Millimeter 
waves  refer  to  tl^ose  frequencies  between  30 
and  300  GHz.  Ai  whole  new  technology  re- 
cently has  emerge  that  has  opened  up  these 
frequencies  to  potential  users.  Going  higher 
In  frequency,  however,  poses  new  operational 
dlfflculttea,  but  hopefully  they  will  be  sur- 
mounted. I 

Mllllmeter-wa«e  technology  is  a  whole  new 
ball  game.  Combonents  are  available,  but 
they're  expensive.  Atmospheric  absorption 
poses  an  operational  problem,  but  there  are 
frequency  windbws  where  absorption  is 
minimal. 

Bell  Labs.  ha4  been  doing  extensive  re- 
search -on  helix  jand  circular  waveguide  for 
transmitting  huddreds  of  thousands  of  voice 
channels  securelv  and  reliably.  Experimen- 
tal mlllimeter-w^ve  radio  links  also  are  being 
studied  as  a  possible  system  for  relieving 
crowding  in  the  ^microwave  spectrum.  How- 
ever, such  systenls  may  suffer  from  rain,  fog, 
and  other  atmospheric  effects. 

OPTICAL    SYSTEMS 

Laser  communications  Is  another  technol- 
ogy being  studied.  There  is  much  Interest  in 
the  laser  as  a  mefUum  of  transmission.  How- 
ever. In  the  earthjs  atmosphei*  it  suffers  from 
the  same  perturbing  effects  as  millimeter 
waves.  Space  ant|  planetary  communications 
offer  more  promise  since  atmospheric  effects 
are  minimal.  But  then  it  wasn't  too  many 
years  ago  that  the  same  skepticism  was  raised 
concerning  the  future  of  microwaves  as  a 
communication  medium. 

SPECTBUM     ENGlNfcEBINC A     PABTIAl.    ANSWER 

Spectrum  engineering  is  the  technical  com- 
ponent of  specthim  management.  It  deals 
with  the  maxlmuhi  effectiveness  in  using  the 
frequency  spectrum. 

Three  major  fi^nctions  of  spectrum  engi- 
neering are  frequency  selection,  engineering 
planning  and  interference  reduction. 

The  JTAC  ( Jolit  Technical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee) of  the  IJIEE  and  EIA,  working  for 
5  years  and  producing  a  1200-page  report, 
formulated  the  dievelopment  of  a  spectrum- 
engineering  system  founded  on  two  basic 
principles.  First,  the  system  must  be  evolu- 
tionary. Changes  in  the  system  must  be  well 
thought  out  and  announced  beforehand  to 
Insure  continued  support  from  those  con- 
future  planning  must  con- 
investment  in  existing 
equipment.  Seconjd,  controlling  the  spectrum 
must  not  be  accomplished  through  the  ap- 
plication of  simple  but  rather  restrictive  and 
adminlstra  live  rules.  Instead,  there 
incre  ised  technical  assessment 
given  to  individual  users  and  user  applica- 
tions In  a  given  geographical  location.  If  the 
block-allocation  concept  is  to  continue,  then 
its  application  should  be  minimal  and  flexi- 
ble. Objective  measures  should  be  employed 
to  determine  an  applicant's  need  and  hia 
ultimate  utilization  of  the  spectrum. 

SPECTBUM-EtCINEERING    FUNCTIONS 
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long-term  Influences  on  spectrum  utiliza- 
tion. These  include  preparation  for  interna- 
tional conferences  on  allocations,  setting 
operating  standards,  preacrlblng  procedures 
and  criteria  for  frequency  selection,  pre- 
scribing analytical  procedures  for  estimating 
potential  interference  and  guidance  for  in- 
terference activities. 

The  Interference-reduction  function  In- 
cludes measurement  of  equipment  charac- 
teristics for  data  base,  measurement  of 
equipment  for  performance  to  standards, 
monitoring  unauthorized  or  lmproi>er  spec- 
trum use  and  fostering  the  development  of 
new  monitoring  equipment. 

Such  a  system  of  spectrum  engineering 
would  provide  valuable  planning  data,  per- 
mit sharing  among  spectrum  users,  reduce 
interference,  eliminate  many  sources  of 
EMI.  and  offer  the  objectivity,  competence 
and-  manpower  to  evaluate  technical  pro- 
posals. 

CONCLUSION 

It  appears,  then,  that  a  fight  Is  shaping 
up  between  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
TV  broadcasters  and  the  private  and  public 
interests  of  the  small  businessmen.  The 
small  businessmen  feel  that  the  radio  spec- 
trum is  a  natural  resource  that  should  be 
available  for  public  use.  They  see  60  iJercent 
of  the  spectrum  tied  up  by  the  PM  and  TV 
broadcasters,  the  majority  of  this  space  un- 
used and  virtually  wasted.  Another  34  jjer- 
cent  is  tied  up  by  the  government.  Their 
share — 4.7  percent — is  bursting  at  the  seams. 
In  general  they  feel  that  they've  been  given 
the  "short  end  of  the  stick",  and  they're  de- 
termined to  correct  the  situation. 

JTAC,  the  President's  Task  Force  and 
others  say  that  we  need  a  complete  overhaul 
of  communication  policy  and  administra- 
tion— perhaps,  even  a  new  administrator.  The 
FCC  is  under  attack.  There  are  seven  com- 
missioners— three  Republicans  and  four 
Democrats.  One  has  been  a  commissioner  for 
23  years,  one  Is  a  former  FBI  agent,  another 
a  former  UN  ambassador,  another  a  former 
employee  of  the  National  Assn.  of  Broad- 
casters and  the  other  three  are  lawyers.  Al- 
though the  Commission  has  a  staff  of  tech- 
nically competent  people,  the  decisions  are 
made  by  the  commissioners.  This  is  where 
the  battles  between  the  broadcasters  and 
Ismd-mobile  people  will  be  fought.  But  re- 
gardless of  who  comes  out  the  victor,  the  real 
battle  will  be  won  or  lost  within  the  FCC 
itself. 

What  about  the  future?  Will  we  see  more 
patchwork  and  delay  or  some  fundamental 
policy  and  administrative  changes  as  recom- 
mended by  The  President's  Task  Force  and 
the  JTAC? 

The  following  article  presents  the  land- 
mobile  users'  point  of  view  that  there  now 
exists  a  serious  shortage  ot  available  spec- 
trum for  use  by  land-mobile  users,  a  short- 
age that  is  approaching  crisis  proportions. 
The  answer,  they  feel,  is  to  reallocate  fre- 
quencies that  presently  are  unused,  such  as 
UHP-TV. 
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SOMZTHING'S  Gk>T  TO  QtVX 

(In  1049  land-mobile  was  allocated  a  mere 
40  MHz  out  of  806  MHz.  Since  then,  li- 
censed land-mobile  units  have  Increased 
from  80,000  to  over  3  million — Faced  with 
growing  demands  and  new  services.) 

(William  L.  Detwiler) 
If  the  average  citizen  was  asked  to  name 
some  of  the  most  pressing  Issues  of  today  in 
the  field  of  communications,  he  would  most 
likely  reply:  CATV,  violence  on  television  and 
the  proposed  ban  on  over-the-alr  cigarette 
advertising.  Few  persons  would  mention  the 
frequency  congestion  on  two-way,  land-mo- 
bile radio  channels,  which  threatens  to  choke 
the  communications  used  by  police,  fire,  for- 
estry conservation,  highway  maintenance  and 
virtually  all  public-safety  agencies,  state  and 
local  governments,  large  and  small  busi- 
nesses, utilities,  manufacturers  and  transpor- 
tation companies. 

CONGKSTION    IS    NOT    NEW 

Congestion  really  isn't  anything  new:  it's 
simply  unnoticed  by  the  casual  observer. 
With  a  television  receiver  in  the  living  room 
of  almost  every  American  family,  It's  only 
natural  that  news  coverage,  violence  and 
programming  are  the  prime  broadcast  con- 
cerns of  the  public.  But  the  average  citizen 
does  not  see  the  benefits  he  reaps  from  the 
advantages  offered  by  a  radio-dispatched 
service,  whether  it  be  public  safety.  Industrial 
or  transportation. 

Graphically,  frequency  congestion  has  been 
depicted  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  in  its  1066  Annual  Report  as  a 
"condition  .  .  .  not  unlike  that  of  a  main 
highway  on  a  summer  weekend,  so  over- 
crowded with  vehicles  that  traffic  has  come 
to  a  standstill.  Getting  it  moving  again  .  .  . 
becomes  a  problem  of  gigantic  proportions." 
But  if  each  vehicle  stuck  on  that  highway 
were  a  service  vehicle — police,  flre,  electrical, 
plumber,  power,  taxi,  truck — the  Impact  on 
the  public  would  be  far  greater  than  just  the 
Inconvenience  of  a  crowded  thoroughfare. 
It  would  be  devastating. 

Never  before  has  a  society  or  an  economy 
relied  so  heavily  on  services  to  protect  life 
and  property,  and  to  serve  the  public  in- 
terest, convenience  and  necessity.  A  recent 
report  of  a  House  of  Representatives  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  underlined  the  im- 
pact of  radio-equipped  services  on  the  pub- 
lic. The  report  described  the  uses  of  radio  as 
unending. 

ROOM    NEEDED    FOR    GROWTH 

In  addition  to  the  vast  number  of  serv- 
ices that  require  Immediate  frequency  relief, 
innovations  in  land-moblle-coznmunlcatlons 
technology  are  on  the  doorstep  of  fruition.  In 
the  next  few  years  the  public  will  be  served 
by  newer  and  more  sophisticated  forms  of 
communications,  particularly  In  the  area  of 
data-transmission  and  remote-control  func- 
tions. For  example,  police  and  flre  vehicles 
will  receive  messages  via  mobile  teleprinter 
and  will  be  capable  of  retrieving  information 
over  the  air  regarding  missing  persons,  vehi- 
cle and  gun  registration  from  a  central  com- 
puterized information  system.  Special  sen- 
sors will  be  employed  by  ambulances  en 
route  to  transmit  to  hospitals  a  patient's 
electrocardiogram,  pulse  and  respiratory 
beat;  power  services  will  employ  sensors  to 
transmit  reservoir  water  levels  to  a  '■entral 
reporting  station;  firefightlng  equipment  will 
be  controlled  remotely  to  operate  in  areas 
too  hazardous  for  humans.  Truly,  land-mo- 
bile technology  is  entering  an  era  of  tremen- 
dous growth  and  of  applications  no  one  even 
visualized  a  few  short  years  ago. 

Yet.  In  spite  of  the  unique  and  important 
role  that  land-mobile  radio  plays  and  will 
continue  to  play  In  the  future,  the  lack  of 
frequency  space  could  binder  this  new 
growth.  With  present  land-mobile  channels 
already  crowded  In  the  major  metropolitan 
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areas,  the  technological  boom  will  place  an 
even  greater  strain  on  these  frequencies  as 
newer  applications  for  radio  use  come  into  be- 
ing. Therefore,  the  need  for  spectrum  relief 
for  the  land-mobile  services  is  twofold:  (1) 
to  alleviate  the  severe  congestion  on  the 
present  land  mobile  bands  and  (2)  to  ac- 
commodate the  new  land-mobile  technology 
that  will  be  upon  us  In  the  very  near  future. 

ETTECTS    OF   CONGESTION    TAR    REACHING 

The  necessity  for  relieving  the  frequency 
congestion  that  exists  today  cannot  be  over- 
stressed.  It  is  a  vital  issue,  the  effects  of 
which  are  far  reaching.  To  Illustrate,  the 
Associated  Public-Safety  Communications 
Officers — a  national  organization  represent- 
ing the  country's  jxjlice  and  public-safety 
radio  communicators — recommends  a  maxi- 
mum 33-percent  channel-loading  factor  for 
police  radio.  This  means.  In  effect,  that  opti- 
mum usage  time  for  a  police-radio  channel 
should  be  approximately  20  min  out  of  the 
hour  to  provide  for  an  adequate  reserve  fac- 
tor In  the  event  of  emergencies.  Testimony  of 
witnesses  before  a  Congressional  Subcommit- 
tee has  revealed  that  in  Los  Angeles,  for  ex- 
ample, the  loading  factor  Is  closer  to  60  per- 
cent and  often  more  than  80  percent  on  a 
normal  weekday.  During  the  Watts  riots  in 
1964,  the  channels  were  completely  loaded 
for  5  straight  days. 

The  situation  In  the  bustness-radlo  service 
In  Los  Angeles,  while  not  measured  in  the 
same  way  as  the  public-safety-radio  services. 
Is  similar.  Public-safety  frequencies  are  as- 
signed by  the  FCC  to  police  departments  on 
an  exclusive  basis,  as  compared  to  business 
frequencies,  which  are  shared  by  varying 
numbers  of  licensed  business  users.  A  tele- 
communications advisory  panel  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  reported  that  In 
Los  Angeles  there  may  be  up  to  fO  or  60  busi- 
nesses on  one  radio  channel  with  anywhere 
from  500  to  600  radio-equipped  vehicles  using 
that  channel.  While  the  statistics  may  vary 
from  city  to  city,  the  top  metropolitan 
areas — New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and 
Detroit — suffer  from  acute  congestion  of  this 
type  to  the  point  where  communications  are 
being  stifled. 

LAND- MOBILE    CONTINUES    GROWING 

The  original  frequency  allocations  were 
made  by  the  FCC  in  1949  when  there  were 
a  mere  86,000  licensed  land-mobile  trans- 
mitters on  the  air.  Of  the  usable  radio  spec- 
trum from  25  to  890  MHz,  land-mobile  serv- 
ices were  allocated  a  total  of  40  MHz. 

Today  the  situation  is  drastically  different. 
Pew  persons  In  1949  envisioned  the  multi- 
plicity of  uses  that  would  develop  for  land- 
mobile  radio  in  the  ensuing  20  years,  and 
during  that  time  the  number  of  licensed 
transmitters  burgeoned  to  more  than  3  mil- 
lion. In  addition,  several  new  land-mobile 
subservices  that  did  not  exist  In  1949  were 
added  to  the  FCC  rules.  The  increasing  strain 
on  the  40  MHz  allocated  to  the  land-mobile 
services  caused  by  the  growing  number  of 
transmitters  can  be  traced  in  the  FCC  An- 
nual Reports  for  the  past  10  years: 

1958:  ".  .  .  the  Commission's  objective 
(is)  ...  to  relieve,  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  the  frequency  congestion  that  pre- 
vails in  most  of  these  services." 

1962:  "The  various  Industrial  services 
grow  within  the  confines  of  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  usable  radio  spectrum.  This 
situation  has  led  to  extremely  congested  op- 
erating conditions  in  many  areas." 

1964:  "One  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
faced  by  the  Commission  is  to  fixid  frequency 
relief  for  the  public -safety.  Industrial  and 
land-transportation  radio  services.  These 
land-mobile-radio  operations  have  grown 
rapidly  tn  the  past  few  years  and  frequency 
shortage  has  become  acute  in  many  geo- 
graphic areas." 

1966:  "The  major  problem  facing  the 
Land-Moblle-Radlo  Services,  as  well  as  one 
of   the   thorniest  confronting   the   Commls- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

slon.  la  the  congestion  In  the  limited  spec- 
trum space  available  to  these  Intensively 
populated  services." 

Existing  land-moblle-radlo  channels  al- 
ready have  been  split  by  the  FCC  several 
times.  The  most  recent  was  last  June  when 
channels  In  the  450-  to  470-MHz  band  were 
reduced  to  25  kHz.  The  FCC  admittedly  rec- 
ognizes the  splits  as  short-term  measures 
until  a  more  adequate  and  comprehensive 
solution  is  found.  But  the  Industry,  in  effect, 
has  reached  the  technological  point  where 
channel  splitting  no  longer  can  be  accom- 
plished effectively  and  economically.  What 
now  is  required  is  additional  spectrum. 

PROPOSED   SOLUTION   FOR   RELIEF 

However,  while  the  existence  of  frequency 
congestion  is  obvious,  the  solution  to  the 
problem  is  not.  Numerous  and  varying  pro- 
posals are  being  advocated  as  the  answer. 
Many  of  them  do  not  take  into  account  the 
nature  of  the  land-mobile  user,  his  needs,  the 
area  he  covers  and  the  importance  of  his 
ability  to  communicate  efficiently,  rapidly 
and  vrith  timeliness.  Engineering  solutions 
have  technological  limits  and.  with  only  a 
total  of  40  MHz  to  work  with,  the  limits  of 
what  can  be  done  in  the  development  of 
the  state-of-the-art  have  been  reached  as  far 
as  channel  bandwidth  reduction  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Some  experts  in  the  communications  field 
agree  that  realistic  and  immediate  relief  for 
the  land-mobile  services  will  have  to  come 
from  the  UHF-TV  allocation,  470  to  890  MHz. 
Within  this  allocation,  the  PCC  has  provided 
for  a  total  of  1098  station  assignments  across 
the  counti^.  To  date,  there  are  only  268  sta- 
tions on  the  air.  representing  an  actual 
operating  assignment  factor  of  25  percent. 
There  Is  no  denying  the  need  for  other  types 
of  competitive  broadcasting  systems;  how- 
ever, there  is  a  serious  question  with  regard 
to  the  hundreds  of  idle  UHP-TV  assignments 
for  which  Ef>ectrum  space  is  being  held  in- 
definitely, but  which  never  may  be  filled.  It 
Is  {XKsible  and  feasible  to  employ  UHP  spec- 
trum for  land-mobile  frequency  relief  while 
also  permitting  the  full  growth  of  a  UHP-TV 
system  and  accommodating  all  UHP-TV 
assignments. 

The  next  step,  then.  Is  to  analyze  several 
ot  the  most  current  proposals  for  frequency 
relief  that  have  been  advanced  by  various 
agencies  and  groups  concerned  with  the 
Land-Mobile-Radio  Services. 

1.  Geographic  Sharing — In  one  of  Its  recent 
land-mobile  Notices  of  Proposed  Rulemak- 
ing, docket  18261,  the  FH3C  has  proposed  to 
reallocate  to  the  land-mobile  services  in  the 
top  26  urban  areas  unused  channels  from 
the  block  of  UHP-TV  channels  14  through 
20.  This  proposal  has  become  popularly 
known  as  "geographic  sharing".  The  rule- 
making would  Impose  on  the  land-mobile 
systems  employing  these  channels  geo- 
graphic, power  and  antenna-height  limita- 
tions to  protect  the  UHP-TV  table  of  assign- 
ments— whether  or  not  the  stations  are 
actually  on  the  air. 

Although  the  concept  has  a  degree  of 
merit.  It  does  not  face  the  realities  of  the 
typical  land-mobile  operation.  Geographic- 
ally, land-mobile  users  employing  these  new 
channels  would  be  confined  to  the  top  25 
tirban  areas  as  defined  by  the  1960  census. 
Services,  however,  have  no  geographic  bound- 
airies.  Furthermore,  the  physical  limits  of  the 
urban  area  will  be  changed  following  the 
1970  census  and.  In  fact,  will  continue  to 
expand  as  the  population  densities  of  subur- 
ban areas  increase.  The  1960  urban  limits 
already  are  obsolete,  and  even  then  have 
never  served  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  com- 
mercial zones,  service  areas  or  areas  of 
public-safety  responsibility. 

A  second  major  drawback  to  the  sharing 
plan  is  that  in  a  number  of  urban  areas,  the 
power  and  antenna-height  restrictions  are  so 
stringent  that  few,  if  any.  radio  users  would 
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be  afforded  relief.  In  Chicago,  for  example, 
the  maximum  allowable  power  would  be 
50W  effective-radiated  power  with  an  an- 
tenna height  of  50  ft  above  average  terrain. 
Under  ideal  conditions,  the  range  of  such  a 
system  would  be  approximately  5  miles.  Not 
taken  into  account  are  the  high-rise  office 
and  residential  buildings  that  will  reduce 
tremendously  the  range  of  an  already  re- 
stricted land-mobile  system.  A  50-ft  antenna 
will  be  the  same  height  approximately  as  a 
5-story  building — a  miniature  structure  in 
a  city  where  buildings  are  often  more  than 
40  stories  high. 

2.  900  MHz — In  a  companion  Notice  of  Pro- 
posed Rulemaking  to  docket  18261,  the  Com- 
mission has  proposed  to  reallocate  806  to  947 
MHz  to  the  land-moblle-radlo  services.  The 
possibility  of  offering  this  region  of  the 
spectrum  for  land-mobile  relief  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  returning  of  26  MHz  of  space 
in  this  band  to  the  FCC's  purview  by  the 
Office  of  Telecommunications  Management. 

At  frequencies  above  600  MHz,  propagation 
characteristics  become  vastly  more  complex 
and  unpredictable  than  at.  say,  450  MHz. 
Land-moblle-radlo  equipment,  comparable  to 
tliat  operating  now  in  the  present  land-mo- 
bile bands,  does  not  now  exist  that  will 
operate  at  the  higher  UHP  frequencies.  If 
and  when  the  900-MHz  band  opens  up,  it 
will  be  best  suited  for  short-range  or  multi- 
ple-base-station-type operations.  It  will  not. 
however,  be  a  reasonable  substitute  for  450 
MHz  because  of  its  inherent  short-range- 
only  characteristics. 

The  900-MHz  region  would  be  suitable  for 
some  new  uses  of  land-mobile  systems.  But 
because  of  the  long-term  nature  of  900-MHz 
band  development  and  the  complex  engi- 
neering processes,  additional  lower-band  fre- 
quencies still  will  be  necessary  to  alleviate 
the  immediate  congestion. 

TBUNKING    OFFERS    LnTLE    HOPE 

Trunking  methods  often  have  been  pro- 
posed as  one  of  the  panaceas  for  mobile-radio 
congestion.  Taking  the  example  of  trunking 
methods  used  by  telephone  companies,  many 
outside  the  mobile-radio  industry  claim  that 
application  of  these  principles  to  mobile  radio 
can  result  in  substantial  improvement  in  the 
utilization  of  the  few  channels  we  have 
available.  Although  the  economies  of  trunk- 
ing are  well  known,  and  equations  for  the 
advantage  gained  by  trunking  are  Indisput- 
able for  telephone-type  uses,  they  cannot  be 
converted  directly  into  mobile  radio.  Those 
who  believe  they  can  are  assuming  that  the 
typical  mobile-radio  exchange  of  communi- 
cations is  simllM  In  nature  to  a  telephone 
call,  and  this  simply  Is  not  so — the  typical 
mobile-radio  communication  consists  of  a 
rapld-flre,  short  communication  between  two 
vehicles,  or  between  a  vehicle  and  its  base 
station.  The  trunking  arrangements  used  by 
the  telephone  companies  in  their  mobile-tele- 
phone systems  simply  are  not  applicable  to 
such  rapid-fire  communications.  The  time  to 
switch  to  an  unused  channel,  and  meet  the 
other  party  there,  is  longer  than  the  typical 
mobile-radio  exchange. 

To  apply  the  use  of  trunking  to  typical 
mobile-radio  use.  therefore,  would  require 
entirely  new  and  automatic  trunk-switching 
concepts.  These  are  not  impossible,  but  they 
certainly  would  be  expensive — adding  further 
and  unnecessarily  to  the  cost  borne  by  the 
mobile-radio  licensee.  Once  such  an  auto- 
matic system  were  put  Into  operation,  the 
courtesy  between  users — which  now  provides 
for  rapid  and  efficient  message  dispatch — 
would  be  lost  because  attention  no  longer 
would  focus  on  the  occasional  hogging  of 
the  channel  by  an  individual  user.  The 
length  of  messages  would  tend  to  increase, 
and  the  end  result  might  be  even  worse 
congestion. 

In  the  case  of  public-safety  services — such 
as  police  and  flre — the  trunking  arrangement 
would  provide  absolutely  no  advantage.  How 
could  trunking  have  helped  the  Los  Angeles 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  is  no  glamour  attached  to  the  opera- 
tions of  two-way  radio,  or  the  services  ren- 
dered by  a  typical  user,  but  they  are  the 
unseen  underpinning  of  a  vital  part  of  our 
economy  and  society.  There  Is  ample  room 
in  the  frequency  spectrum  for  all  services  to 
flourish,  and  there  is  sufficient  space  to  ac- 
commodate present  and  future  broadcast 
applications.  To  assure  the  equitable  distri- 
bution of  frequencies  to  those  services  that 
make  our  way  of  life  safe,  convenient  and 
comfortable,  new  spectrum  is  needed  for  the 
traditional  uses  and  the  newer  ones  Just  on 
the  horizon.  We  need  to  make  sure  that 
they  both  get  the  chance  to  survive. 

DATABANK 

One  of  the  best  indicators  of  the  urgency 
for  solving  the  spectrum-congestion  prob- 
lem is  the  number  of  groups  actively  con- 
cerned with  fact-finding  and  data-gathering. 
Countless  studies  have  been  made  in  the 
past  5  years,  and  thousands  of  pages  of  re- 
ports have  been  published.  A  few  of  the  more 
significant  are  summarized  below. 

1.  J'tAC  1968,  "Spectrum  Engineering — The 
Key  to  Progress" — The  Joint  Technical  Ad- 
visory Committee,  comprised  of  technical  and 
engineering  people  working  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  IEEE  and  EIA,  has  studied  spec- 
trum usage  and  conservation  almost  con- 
tinuously since  its  formation  in  1948.  This 
1200-page  report  represents  more  than  5  years 
of  work  involving  more  than  a  hundred  radio 
experts.  The  committee  envisages  a  continu- 
ous postponement  of  a  crisis  in  spectrum 
saturation  through  sophisticated  engineer- 
ing techniques  in  spectrum  usage.  (JTAC, 
345  E.  47th  Street,   New  York.  N.Y.   10017.) 

2.  The  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Land- 
Mobile-Radio  Services.  1967.  An  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee established  by  the  FCC  in  March  1964 
studied  serious  frequency-congestion  prob- 
lems affecting  land-mobile  services.  It  ex- 
plores measures  to  resolve  those  problems 
without  allocating  additional  radio  frequen- 
cies. Composed  of  more  than  200  members 
representing  specialized  land-mobile  exper- 
tise, the  committee  examined  in  detail  for  3 
years  the  technical,  operational,  administra- 
tive and  spectriun-utillzation  facets  of  these 
services.  The  report  made  only  two  major 
reconunendations  for  relief :  ( 1 )  that  channel 
spacing  in  450-MHz  band  be  reduced  and 
new  channels  made  available  be  allocated 
immediately:  (2)  that  expanded  interservice 
sharing  of  land-mobile  channels  be  permit- 
ted to  achieve  maximum  utilization. 

3.  The  IRAC  Spectrum-Planning  Subcom- 
mittee, 1968.  IRAC  stands  for  Interdepart- 
ment  Radio  Advisory  Committee  working 
Jointly  with  the  FCC.  Working  Group  3  under 
its  Spectrum  Planning  Subconunlttee  SPS-3 
examined  radio-frequency  congestion  in  the 
first  10  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  of  the  U.S.  Study  was  confined  to 
bands  of  138  to  174,  406  to  420  and  450  to 
470  MHz.  It  appears  that  about  787  25-kHz 
channels  in  the  above  mentioned  bands  are 
unassigned  In  the  Los  Angeles  area  at  this 
time.  The  report  cautions  that  for  various 
technical  and  operational  reasons  many  of 
these  apparently  assignable  channels  are  not 
usable  in  the  area.  SPS-3  indicated  that  the 
existing  frequencies  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
are  adequate  to  accommodate  government 
land-mobile  requirements  through  1973.  But 
it  was  unable  to  predict  how  long  the  pres- 
ently allocated  nongovernment  land-mobile 
bands  can  accommodate  expanding  require- 
ments in  Los  Angeles.  SPS-3  concluded  that 
the  380  newly  derived  channels  at  450  to  470 
MHz  plus  improved  interservice  sharing 
through  the  frequency-pool  concept  would 
suffice  for  the  next  3  or  4  years. 

4.  "The  Frequency- Card  Study  of  the 
Land-Mobile  Services".  1963.  The  land-mobile 
section  of  the  Electronic  Industries  Assn. 
made  a  duplicate  set  of  the  PCCs  350.000 
electronic  computer  cards  relating  to  au- 
thorizations Issued  to  the  Public-Safety  In- 
dustrial Land   Transportation   Citizens   and 
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Common  Carrier  Services  in  the  25-  to  890- 
MHz  band.  The  study  was  to  confirm  and 
support  the  knowledge  of  the  number  of 
land-mobile  radio  systems  and  units  in  spe- 
cific geographical  areas  on  each  frequency 
assigned  to  each  service  and  thereby  enable 
all  concerned  to  gain  additional  Informa- 
tion pertinent  to  the  loading  of  frequencies 
In  any  service  in  any  area.  Study  showed 
a  close  correlation  between  numbers  of  tran.s- 
mitters  and  total  population,  e.g.,  more  than 
50  percent  of  licensed  transmitters  are  con- 
centrated in  less  than  8  percent  of  the  US. 
land  area.  The  report  concluded  that  FCC 
should  foster  exi>anded  use  of  mobile  radio 
In  the  public  Interest  rather  than  contain- 
ing it.  (EIA,  2001  Eye  St.  N.W..  Washington, 
DC.  20006.) 

5.  "Electromagnetic  Spectrum  Utilization — 
The  Silent  Crisis" — U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 1966.  The  Telecommunication  Science 
Panel  (TSP)  was  established  ad  hoc  by  the 
Commerce  Technical  Advisory  Board  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  director  of  Telecom- 
munications Management,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
TSP.  composed  of  recognized  leaders  In  their 
field  selected  from  outside  government,  stud- 
led  the  status  of  research  in  the  U.S.  de- 
signed to  support  and  Improve  the  utilization 
of  the  electromagnetic  spectrum.  The  most 
significant  of  the  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  There  exists  a  variety  of  natural  incen- 
tives and  consequently  adequate  research 
programs  to  support  continuous  progress  to 
seek  extensions  of  the  usable  portion  of  the 
spectrum. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  clear  lack 
of  natural  Incentives  and  consequently  al- 
most no  research  to  provide  an  evolutionary 
optimization  of  the  use  of  the  spectrum 
among  the  various  functions  on  the  basis 
of  overall  value  to  the  nation. 

The  TSP  recommended  that  the  federal 
government  establish  or  develop  a  research 
organization  to  support,  but  be  independent 
of,  the  FCC  and  the  director  of  telecommu- 
nications management  in  a  clearly  estab- 
lished responsibility  for  the  allocation  of  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum  in  the  U.S. 

6.  "Frequency  Management  In  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government" — Office  of 
Telecommunications  Management,  1966.  This 
report  contains  an  appeal  for  immediate  im- 
plementation of  a  major  long-range  planning 
program  for  the  future  allocation  and  use 
of  the  radio  spectrum  and  to  find  ways  other 
than  radio  to  accomplish  as  many  commu- 
nication tasks  as  practicable. 

7.  FCC  Planned  Mobile-Frequency-Relief 
Committee — FCC,  1967.  Report  issued  a  pub- 
lic notice  stating  that  it  was  undertaking 
an  intensified  In-house  study  of:  (1)  the 
feasibility  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  land- 
moblle-radlo  services  within  spectrum  space 
now  allocated  to  UHF  television  channels: 
(2)  the  feasibility  of  land-mobile  use  of  a 
large  number  of  TV  channels  on  a  geographic 
basis  to  minimize  the  impact  on  television 
displacement  and  growth  potential;  (3)  re- 
allocating the  top  14  UHF  television  channels 
to  the  land-moblle-radio  services. 

The  committee  examined  these  three  pos- 
sibilities with  two  objectives  In  mind:  (1) 
to  afford  immediate  relief  In  those  areas 
where  the  problem  presently  is  acute,  and 
(2)  to  make  long-range  plans  commensurate 
with  the  projected  requirements  of  tne  land- 
mobile  services  to  the  year  1980. 

8.  "National  Association  of  Business  and 
Education  Radio"  study,  1968.  A  study  to  dis- 
cover what  avenues  might  be  pursued  in  pro- 
viding a  measure  of  relief  for  the  land- 
moblle-radio  services  and  what  Impact  a 
possible  course  of  action  might  have  on  pres- 
ent and  future  uses  of  this  spectrum.  The 
study  was  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the 
radio  engineering  firm  of  Molaney  &  Assocs. 
It  was  presented  to  the  FCC  staff  in  January 
1968.  The  report  concluded  that  part  of  the 


solution  to  the  land-moblle-radio  problem 
could  be  developed  through  the  reallocation 
of  channels  14  to  20  to  those  services,  par- 
ticularly in  major  urban  areas,  with  mlnlmt4 
impact  on  UHF  TV.  (NABER.  1330  New 
Hampshire  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.) 

9.  "Chicago  Land-Mobile-Usage  Survey." 
This  Is  a  comprehensive  survey  of  every  li- 
censed transmitter  In  the  Chicago  area.  The 
survey  was  conducted  by  the  Motorola  Co. 
of  Chicago  to  evaluate  channel  loading,  in- 
terference, service  growth  rates,  etc.  The  pri- 
mary objective  was  to  provide  quantitative 
evidence  of  the  land-moblle-servlce  needs  as 
a  contribution  to  encourage  better  frequency 
management.  Data  were  obtained  from 
nearly  4000  land-mobile  users. 

The  report  points  out:  (1)  The  percentage 
of  licensed  base  stations  In  operation  varied 
from  60  to  80  percent,  with  the  highest 
ratio  in  the  150-MHz  band.  Corresponding 
ratios  for  the  mobile  equipment  could  be  as 
low  as  50  percent.  (2)  Although  the  number 
of  equipments  In  operation  appeared  signifi- 
cantly less  than  equipment  authorized,  it 
is  difficult  to  attach  any  particular  signifi- 
cance to  this  fact  other  than  that  the  land- 
mobile  services  are  concerned  with  their 
communication  problems  even  though  the 
equipments  in  operation  may  be  fewer  than 
Indicated  by  the  number  of  licenses  issued. 
(Motorola  Communications  &  Electronics, 
Inc.,  4501  W.  Augusta  Blvd.,  Chicago,  IlL 
60651.) 

10.  "A  Survey  of  Public-Safety  Telecom- 
munication Requirements  and  Capabilities", 
conducted  under  contract  by  Kelly  Scientific 
Co.  for  The  President's  Task  Force  on  Com- 
munications Policy.  Its  objective  was  to 
"Identify  major  U.S.  metropolitan  areas 
where  lack  of  adequate  radio  communications 
hindered  police  and  fire  protection,  rescue 
services  or  other  aspects  of  public  safety." 
Inadequate  frequency  resources  for  public 
safety  were  alleged  to  have  contributed  to 
crisis  conditions  such  as  recent  riots  and 
demonstrations. 

11.  "Managing  the  Spectrum  Ekionomical- 
ly — Alternatives  and  Experiments".  The 
TEMPO  study  was  undertaken  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  for  The  President's  Task 
Force  on  Communications  Policy  to  Investi- 
gate the  feasibility  of  establishing  an  im- 
proved basis  for  assigning  relative  values  in 
spectrum  allocation.  Tlie  study  compares  a 
number  ox  alternative  procedures  whereby 
the  federal  government  might  license  use  of 
the  radio-frequency  spectrum.  In  the  course 
of  the  study  an  analysis  Is  made  of  what 
should  constitute  good  spectrvun  manage- 
ment. 

The  study  anaJyzes  three  major  alternative 
spectrum-management  systems.  Namely:  (1) 
the  present  PCC/OTM  system,  (2)  spectrum 
engineering  as  "evolved  for  the  armed  forces 
and  by  ECAC",  and  (3)  assignment  of  licenses 
to  use  spectrum  through  the  "market" 
place — In  other  words,  by  auctioning. 

12.  Metropolitan  Spectrum  Congestion 
Task  Group  of  The  President's  Task  Force  on 
U.S.  Communications  PoUcy.  The  members 
of  this  task  group  were  made  available  by 
government  agencies  having  a  direct  interest 
in  telecommunications.  The  task  group  ex- 
amined spectrum  congestion  in  the  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  area. 

The  task  group  found  that,  although  com- 
plete and  accurate  data  on  spectrum  usage 
were  not  available,  there  was  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  Indicate  that  most  present  users 
generally  were  satisfied  and  that  all  current 
claimants  can  be  satisfied.  Application  of 
current  state-of-the-art  technology  and  bet- 
ter operation  practices,  development  and  use 
of  higher  portions  of  the  spectrum,  and  ex- 
panded use  of  systems  engineering  would  re- 
solve not  only  the  much  discussed  land- 
mobile  problem  but  also  would  satisfy  all 
claimants  for  the  foreseeable  future. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  TRXJTH  ABOUT  THE  AMERICAN 
SOLDIER  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  indiaMa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  a  lot  of  wild,  sensational,  and  com- 
pletely false  charges  about  the  conduct 
of  American  troops  in  Vietnam  that 
sound  as  if  our  fighting  men  in  that 
country  were  indiscriminate  killers. 

First  Sgt.  Robert  L.  Pruden,  of  Indian- 
apolis, speaking  from  18  years'  Army 
service,  including  Vietnam  duty,  has  re- 
futed this  charge  in  a  straightforward 
manner.  Following  is  his  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Star, 
which  appeared  in  that  paper  on  July  18, 
1969: 

AMERICANS  Do  Not  Kill  Women  and 
Children,  Veteran  Says 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Star  :  Gene  Gardner, 
in  his  letter  of  July  15,  gives  no  reasons  why 
he  thinks  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  "politically, 
diplomatically,  militarily,  economically  and 
morally  wrong." 

His  second  paragraph  cannot  remain  un- 
answered because  it  parrots  acharge  I  first 
heard  in  1951. 

I  have  spent  18  years  In  the  army,  and  I 
have  served  in  two  wars.  Both  my  tours  have 
involved  ground  combat  against  an  armed 
enemy;  I  have  never  killed,  nor  have  I  known 
anyone  else  who  killed  a  woman  or  child.  We 
didn't  do  it  even  when  we  knew  they  were 
enemies.  I  can  recall  a  12-year-old  boy  in 
Blnh  Phuoc  district  of  Long  An  province  who 
was  captured  and  told  us  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Binh  Phuoc  mortar  platoon 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  The  men  who  captured 
that  boy  went  out  of  their  way,  they  risked 
their  lives  to  take  him  alive.  Because  in  spite 
of  what  you  may  have  been  told  or  read, 
American  troops  are  not  killers  of  women  and 
children. 

Gardner  should  not  be  so  quick  to  say  that 
we  "measure  manliness"  by  "willingness  and 
abUity  to  murder  Vietnamese."  I  have  visited 
hamlets  after  the  Viet  Cong  Special  Action 
squads  have  paid  a  night  call.  The  results  are 
not  pretty.  I  have  seen  a  man  shot  14  times 
with  a  pistol,  and  that  required  the  assassin 
to  reload  with  the  man  lying  in  the  road  at 
his  feet.  His  crime?  He  happened  to  be 
bicycling  along  Highway  4  when  a  VC  squad 
crossed,  and  he  saw  them. 

There  were  some  doubts  In  my  mind  when 
I  went  to  Vietnam.  There  are  none  there 
now.  The  cause  of  freedom  In  South  Vietnam 
is  just;  and  if  we  refuse  to  help  these  people 
who  have  asked  for  our  aid,  then  we  deserve 
whatever  Judgment  history  has  for  us. 

There  are  no  better  judges  of  Vietnam  than 
those  who  have  been  there.  I  came  back  as 
the  1st  Sgt.  on  D  Company.  3d  Battalion.  60th 
Infantry.  When  we  paraded  in  Seattle,  the 
peace  at  any  price  demonstrators  attempted 
to  disrupt  the  ceremony.  Since  we  were  In 
ranks,  we  could  not  even  acknowledge  their 
presence.  But  It  was  a  different  story  when 
we  left  the  Seattle  Civic  Center  and  found 
them  on  the  sidewalk  with  their  signs  read- 
ing "Bring  them  all  back."  A  young  SP4  right 
in  front  of  me  shouted,  "If  you  want  'em 
back,  why  don't  you  go  get  'em?"  As  we 
pulled  away  in  our  buses,  there  were  some 
dimes  and  quarters  tossed  to  them  with  the 
admonition  to  "get  a  haircut."  This  from 
some  men  I  had  sent  to  the  barber  shop  3 
times  in  Dong  Tam  to  prepare  for  the  parades. 

UntU  you  have  been  there  and  seen.  It's 
difficult  to  make  an  accurate  assessment  of 
the  actual  Issues  surrounding  the  Vietnam 
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question.  But  please  remember,  the  men 
who  have  been  there,  tbe  ones  who  have  seen 
their  comrades  die,  overwhelmingly  support 
our  commitment  there.  They  have  8»crlflced 
the  most,  and  they  believe  they  are  right. 

ROBBKT  L.  FRUOSN. 


DEMOCRATS  MUST  OCCUPY  THE 
MIDDLE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  editorial  director  of  the  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News,  Mr.  Dick  West,  hsis  written  a 
thought-provoking  column  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  19  edition  of  that 
paper.  It  has  to  do  with  the  outlook  of 
the  Democratic  Party  and  I  think  of 
great  interest  to  all  of  us. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Democrats  Must  Occijpt  the  Middle 
(By  Dick  West) 

The  basic  lesson  of  American  politics,  since 
the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  led  a  hesitant 
and  Isolated  nation  to  war  in  1941.  Is  that  a 
national  pHDhtlcal  party — to  be  effective  and 
victorious — mtist  capture  and  appeal  to  the 
"middle"  and  not  float  too  far  to  the  left  or 
right. 

There  are  local  and  regional  exceptions,  of 
course — in  Dallas  County,  for  instance,  it  is 
hard  to  be  a  mlddle-of-the-roader — but  na- 
tionally the  party  which  can  be  moderate 
but  progressive,  reasonable  but  firm,  has  a 
better  chance  than  one  which  shifts  back 
and  forth  from  the  left  and  right  extremes. 

The  late  Dwight  Eisenhower  became  the 
only  Republican  president  In  a  period  of  36 
years  (1933-1969)  because  (1)  he  was  an  at- 
tractive i>ersonality  with  a  hero  Image  and 
(2)  he  somehow  brought  the  Taft  (conserva- 
tive) and  Dewey  (liberal)  wings  of  the  party 
together  in  a  successful  coalition  of  the  mid- 
dle. 

Barry  Goldwater  had  the  same  chance  in 
1964 — but  at  the  Cow  Palace  convention  In 
San  Francisco  he  was  arrogant,  uncompro- 
mising and  defiant  In  ordering  the  moderate 
and  liberal  Republicans  to  go  along  with  him 
in  right  field  or  get  out.  They  got  out,  and 
he  went  down  to  the  worst  defeat  in  history. 

Dick  Nixon  learned  the  value  of  the  middle 
in  his  eight  years  as  Eisenhower's  vice-presi- 
dent. He  Is  disliked  by  most  liberals  of  his 
own  party,  but  last  year  he  managed  to  cor- 
ral enough  of  them,  along  with  the  right 
vrtng,  to  win  his  party's  nomination  and  a 
narrow  victory  In  November  because  he 
tossed  his  pitches  to  the  political  middle  as 
well  as  to  the  "forgotten  Americans"  of  the 
middle  class. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  in  sad  shape  to- 
day nationally  because  Its  top  leadership  Is 
Ignoring  the  middle  and  the  right.  Its  front 
line  Is  balanced  too  far  to  the  left,  Just  as 
Goldwater  wanted  his  interference  forming 
on  the  right  before  he  carried  the  ball. 

This  was  the  basic  message  delivered  by 
Bob  Strauss  in  a  significant  speech  recently 
to  Democratic  women  at  the  State  Fair. 

It  was  significant,  because  Mr.  Strauss, 
local  attorney,  is  national  committeeman 
from  Texas. 

Strauss  reminded  these  ladles  that  the 
Democratic  party  has  been  strong  since  the 
days  of  P.  D.  Roosevelt  becaxise  it  followed 
Sam  Rayburn's  advice:  "There  Is  room  un- 
der the  umbrella  for  all  of  us — whites,  blacks, 
liberals,  conservatives  and  middle-of-the- 
roaders." 
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Extremism  greeds  extremism,  Strauss 
warned,  adding  "We  must  remain  a  party 
of  moderation  which  encompasses  a  great 
collection  of  rdliglous,  economic,  cultural, 
ethnic,  occupational  and  social  minorities 
who  have  been  ^he  backbone  of  this  nation's 
progress." 

The  people  of  America,  he  continued,  "are 
yearning  for  the  politics  of  moderation,  of 
progress  with  risponslbllity  and  of  strength 
with  sensitivity  for  every  point  of  view." 

Just  why.  you  may  be  asking,  are  remarks 
like  these  so  slgi  Ificant? 

Because  a  fev  weeks  before,  Strauss  was 
In  Washington  '.or  a  closed-door  meeting  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  and  he 
warned  the  conimittee's  top  dogs  that  they 
were  ignoring  the  party's  conservative  and 
moderate  wlngs-l-and  If  they  continued,  the 
party's  immediate  future  would  be  bleak. 

His  remarks  [were  directed  primarily  to 
the  party's  national  chairman.  Sen.  Fted 
Harris  of  Oklahcma.  who  has  set  up  a  policy 
council  for  the  lational  party  and  loaded  it 
with  liberals.  Tie  two  representatives  from 
Texas  on  the  coi  ncil  are  liberals,  and  Strauss 
warned  Sen.  Harris  he  is  inviting  disaster 
unless  he  "broadens  the  base"  and  invites 
conservatives  aid  moderates  to  the  dinner 
table. 

Strauss  was  rmgh  In  that  secret  session, 
iHJt  when  he  Qnished  there  was  loud  ap- 
plause. -Harris  gtt  the  message,  because  the 
council  will  be  qroadened  In  the  future. 

It  so  happen*  that  Strauss,  though  few 
people  know  it,  is  the  best  money-raiser  the 
Democratic  part; '  has.  He  is  given  a  big  share 
of  the  credit  fo-  Humphrey  carrying  Texas 
last  year. 

He  is  part  of  the  brain  trust  behind  the 
Connally  faction  in  Texas.  He  remains  on 
cordial  terms  with  Preston  Smith,  and  he 
long  ago  became  a  confidante  to  Ben  Barnes. 
Some  of  the  Ube-als  like  him.  too.  so  Strauss 
can't  be  ignored  by  party  leaders  because  he 
represents  a  br<  ad  base  in  Texas  and  the 
South  and  this  la  the  region  which  the  Demo- 
crats must  regain  if  they  hope  to  defeat 
Nixon. 

In  setting  up  the  "policy  council"  of  lib- 
erals which  will  shape  the  party's  image 
between  now  anl  1972.  Sen.  Harris  did  not 
even  consult  Sti  iuss  on  the  Texas  appoint- 
ments. 

Strauss  mentl<  ned  this  fact  in  the  impor- 
tant Washington  meeting,  adding  acidly  that 
the  party  leaders  had  no  trouble  finding  him 
four  times  in  seen  days  toward  the  end  of 
the  1968  campalitn  with  respect  to  raising  a 
million  dollars  fdr  a  final  push. 

In  January  of  1963.  John  Connally  became 
governor  of  Texas  and  immediately  began 
Btrengthening  the  "middle"  of  the  state's 
majority  party.  I  iberals  were  gaining  on  the 
left.  Republicans  on  the  right,  and  the  futtxre 
of  the  party  was  i  lot  too  good. 

But  Connally  gradually  isolated  the  left 
and  right  extren  es;  he  himself  became  un- 
beatable and  he  developed  a  moderate-con- 
servative image  u  'hlch  put  the  party  in  every 
county  on  a  flrme  r  foundation. 

That  Is  exactl  r  what  Sen.  Harris  should 
be  doing  national  ly. 

Incidentally,  i^onnallys  name  is  being 
mentioned  by  sonde  in  the  South,  the  Mid- 
west and  Border  states  as  a  vice-presidential 
nominee  in  1972. 

Connally  is  sh<  wing  no  interest  in  politics 
right  now  and  lertainly  has  not  spawned 
such  talks.  But  c  indldates  and  leaders  of  his 
type  and  Ideologi  will  have  to  be  given  more 
prominence  and  stature  in  the  party  if  it 
hopes  to  break  >Jixon's  hold  on  that  vast 
area  west  of  the  A  lleghenies. 

If  the  country  goes  to  pot.  economically, 
just  about  any  kind  of  Democratic  ticket  can 
win  in  1972.  But  if  times  are  anywhere  near 
normal,  the  Dem<icratic  party  must  have  bal- 
ance to  win.  Its  base  cannot  be  out  in  left 
field  with  "doves, '  Walter  Reuther.  a  scatter- 
ing of  Intellectuals  and  Father  Groppl. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 19  I  made  a  radio  and  television  re- 
port to  the  people  of  my  district  on  the 
moratorium. 

I  include  the  text  of  my  report  in  the 
Record: 

Rarick  Reports  on  Moratorium 

I'm  John  Rarick,  your  representative  in 
Washington. 

Last  week,  the  American  people  were  sub- 
jected to  a  skillfully  promoted  and  well- 
publicized  display  of  organized  contempt  for 
our  system  of  Government  and  our  men  In 
Vietnam. 

The  small  minority  that  participated,  for 
various  personal  reasons,  never  amounted  to 
more  than  one  million — less  than  one-half 
of  one  percent  of  the  two  hundred  million 
American  people. 

The  national  news  media  continues  to 
overreact  In  attempting  to  glorify  this  tiny 
minority  of  dissidents,  dupes,  and  misguided 
participants.  No  publicity  or  fanfare  wa.s 
given  or  expected  by  you,  the  great  silent 
overwhelming  majority.  Loyal  Americans  did 
not  lay  out  the  money  for  full  page  ads  in 
big  city  dailies — or  for  hours  of  prime  time 
network  T.V.  Someone  else  did.  I  compliment 
all  of  you  fine  people  who  still  have  faith  in 
our  country,  our  constitutional  system  for 
your  support  of  decency,  morality  and  pa- 
triotism— for  backing  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  you  in  Washing- 
ton, where  your  Americanism  was  noticed 
last  Wednesday.  The  South  stood  loyal. 

Certainly  all  of  us  want  peace — no  one 
wants  peace  more  than  men  who  have  known 
war.  But  we  also  know  that  slavery  Is  worse 
than  war — that  the  cost  of  freedom  is  high — 
that  we  must  t>e  willing  to  pay  that  cost. 

The  great  decent  majority  of  Americans 
realize  that  Is  why  we  are  in  Vietnam,  Where 
diplomacy  has  failed  we  must  fight  to  sup- 
port our  allies  to  protect  their  homes,  their 
families,  their  children  today — lest  we  be 
forced,  without  friends,  to  defend  our  homes 
here  tomorrow. 

We,  who  did  not  disgrace  our  heritage, 
can  compliment  each  other.  But  as  the  left- 
ist-oriented national  news  media  and  wire 
services  continue  to  dignify  and  extol  every 
maneuver  of  the  so-called  moratorium,  we 
can  expect  them  to  continue  to  magnify  an 
incident  that  most  Americans  would  not 
even  have  noticed  had  It  not  been  blown 
up  in  the  news — before,  during  and  now 
after.  Even  in  Washington,  more  people  were 
interested  In  the  world  series  game. 

Compare  the  real  concern  of  more  than 
fifty  million  Americans — more  than  fifty 
time^  the  number  of  the  p'^or  exploited 
peaceniks — concern  over  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  their  children.  The  deprlval  of  oiu- 
freedom  of  choice — the  rise  of  the  totally  un- 
constitutional, totally  unlawful,  doctrine  of 
racial  proportions — is  being  ignored — does 
not  seem  to  matter  to  the  propaganda  ma- 
chines that  cry  about  democracy.  Our  peti- 
tions— our  lawful,  orderly  protests,  receive 
no  extensive  publicity  in  the  national  media. 
Pew  Americans  will  be  given  the  full  story 
or  even  any  responsible  explanation  as  to 
who  was  rxmning  the  moratorium  circus,  its 
purpose  and  its  real  objective. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  whole 
operation  had  nothing  to  do  with  either 
Viet  Nam  or  with  free  speech.  It  did  not 
even  have  anything  to  do  with  peace. 

Americans  who  have  followed  communist 
programs  and  slogans  understand  that  peace 


does  not  mean  to  the  communist  what  it 
means  to  Americans.  To  the  communist 
there  can  be  no  peace  in  the  world  until  all 
freedom  Is  destroyed,  all  constitutional  gov- 
ernment overthrown  and  all  independent 
thinkers  liquidated.  Peace,  in  other  words. 
to  the  communists  means  complete  domina- 
tion under  communist  tyranny  without  any 
opposition — which  includes  no  free  speech 
and  no  dissent.  Have  we  'orgotten  Castro's 
firing  squads  and  the  wall  In  Havana?  .  .  . 
Or  the  Katyn  forest  massacre? — the  wall 
that  divides  Berlin? — or  more  recently 
Czechoslovakia? 

The  national  news  analysts  have  become 
passionate  advocates  of  disloyalty  against 
the  United  States  Government.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  these  so-called  reporters  fail 
to  understand  what  the  whole  moratorium 
was  about  .  .  .  unless  they  understand  all 
too  well  and  are  a  part  of  the  plot. 

Personally,  I  agree  with  most  of  the  letters 
I  am  receiving  from  our  servicemen  In  Viet 
Nam  who  say  that  our  national  news  people 
and  T.V.  news  stars  are  the  voice  of  Hanoi, 
and  therefore,  the  "enemy"  at  home.  Hanoi 
has  always  boasted  it  would  win  this  war 
in  the  United  States. 

If  you  feel  bitter  about  these  national  dis- 
graces being  overplayed  by  the  news  medl.i 
Just  remember  that  our  men  In  Viet  Nam 
not  only  are  bitter  but  they  feel  betrayed  .  .  . 
and  they  look  to  you  and  to  me  here  at 
home  to  combat  the  fifth  column  in  our 
land,  while  they  are  fighting  the  shooting 
war  overseas. 

Insofar  as  leaving  Viet  Nam  Is  concerned, 
that  decision  has  already  been  made.  Our 
allies  have  already  been  sold  out  by  the 
announcement  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
win — but  to  make  a  deal  with  the  enemy  .  .  . 
if  only  the  enemy  will  deal. 

This  means  another  no-win  war,  like  Korea. 
This  means  that  our  captive  fighting  men 
held  by  the  enemy  have  been  abandoned. 
You  do  not  regain  your  prisoners  If  you  do 
not  achieve  victory.  Oiu-  men  held  by  the 
Germans,  the  Italians,  the  Japanese,  were 
released.  Over  four  hundred  Americans  are 
still  held  by  the  North  Koreans  .  .  .  more 
than  fifteen  years  after  our  phony  negotiated 
end  to  that  war. 

The  only  disagreement  between  the  peace- 
niks and  the  administration  is  whether  our 
retreat  is  to  be  a  rout  ...  as  demanded  by 
the  peaceniks — to  further  disgrace  Ameri- 
cans, or  to  be  disguised  as  a  negotiated  with- 
drawal ...  as  peddled  by  the  administration. 
Both  views  ignore  the  fate  of  our  many 
anti-communist  Asian  friends  upon  our  de- 
parture from  Viet  Nam.  It  is  flagrantly  dis- 
honest to  suggest  the  further  evacuation  of 
these  people,  many  of  whom  are  christian 
and  who  were  already  evacuated  by  us  from 
North  Viet  Nam  in  1954  to  prevent  their 
wholesale  slaughter  by  the  communists. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  if  we  leave  Vietnam 
before  our  allies  are  strong  enough  to  pro- 
tect their  homes  from  communist  aggres- 
sion, these  millions  can  expect  the  same 
carnage  which  befell  the  christians  slaugh- 
tered at  Hue  during  last  year's  Tet  offensive 
What  was  the  moratorium  all  about?  It 
was  merely  a  sensitivity  training  exercise,  de- 
signed to  condition  mindless  people  in  large 
numbers  to  blindly  follow  demagogs  in  de- 
fiance of  constituted  authority  .  .  .  the  same 
sort  of  operation  which  recently  resulted  in 
tearing  down  the  doors  of  the  assembly 
chamber  in  Madison,  Wisconsin.  It  had  the 
further  purpose  of  conditioning  decent 
Americans,  with  the  aid  of  massive  publicity, 
that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  such  dis- 
loyal disorders. 

It  was  a  dress  rehearsal  for  next  month — 
November  15. 

More  ambitious  plans  for  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  have  already  been  an- 
nounced for  that  date — a  further  operation 
in  the  fall  offensive  waged  In  Washington 
by  the  enemy. 
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Let  no  one  be  misled — our  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam  are  not. 

I  have  on  my  desk  a  Washington  paper 
which  carried  a  story  from  Inside  of  the 
moratorium   operation. 

Just  listen  while  I  read  a  few  of  these 
shocking  comments.  "We  may  get  something 
out  of  it.  Hershey's  already  been  tossed  to 
us.   Maybe  Hoover'll    be  given   to   us  next." 

I  assume  they  mean  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  I 
didn't  know  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  But  I  do  know  he  has  a 
lot  to   do  with   fichtlng  communism. 

Continuing  with  the  news  story.  "The 
Government  should  not  be  permitted  to  keep 
a  single  soldier  in  these  parts,  but  to  get 
them   out  we  mtist  do  more  than  today." 

"In  fact,  today  is  a  preparation  for  more. 
November  the  fifteenth  is  already  being 
planned  as  a  march  on  Washington.  Today 
is  a  day  of  accustoming  great  numbers  of 
people  to  the  anxiety  of  standing  up  to 
their  government. 

"We  were  all  brought  up  triistlng  the 
Government;  it's  hard  to  shake  off  the  feel- 
ing that  resistance  to  it,  especially  about 
a  war,  is  a  form  of  .  .  .  treason.  The  morato- 
rium will  make  people  comfortable  in  their 
new  roles  of  resistance.  It  will  make  opposi- 
tion socially  acceptable,  perhaps  even 
stylist." 

".  .  .  An  action  like  the  moratorium  isn't 
an  event  In  Itself  but  the  preparation  and 
threat  of  more  and  wider  action.  Even  now 
what  started  out  to  be  a  sedate  moratorium 
is  Inching  in  the  direction  of  a  general 
strike.  It  hasn't  reached  that  point  yet, 
but  it  will  unless  the  Government  capitu- 
lates .  .  ." 

"By  spring,  the  country  may  be  ungovern- 
able. He  says  he  won't  be  the  first  American 
President  to  lose  a  war.  What  he  risks  Is 
being  the  first  President  to  lose  America." 

Three  days  before  the  exercise,  Radio  Ha- 
noi broadcast  its  congratulations  and  in- 
structions. Here  are  a  few  of  the  delighted 
phrases  of  the  enemy. 

"Radio  Hanoi — October  6th  .  .  .  The  he- 
roic struggle  of  the  friends  In  New  York, 
Washington.  Oakland,  and  Berkeley  has 
been  much  appreciated.  .  .  .  We  greatly  ad- 
mire the  active  and  massive  participation 
of  the  American  youths  and  students  in 
this  fall  struggle  movement  ...  we  want 
to  take  this  sincere  opportunity  to  express 
our  sincere  thanks  to  all  of  you  .  .  ." 

On  the  day  the  moratorium  started,  the 
new  dictator  of  North  Vietnam  sent  a  long 
telegram  to  those  he  called  his  "dear  Amer- 
ican friends." 

His  message  closed  with  these  exact 
words — "May  your  fall  offensive  succeed 
splendidly." 

Here  is  one  of  the  handbills  passed  out  to 
high  school  students.  It  calls  for  them  to 
join  .  .  .  "The  fall  anti-war  offensive."  .  .  . 
The  same  offensive  the  enemy  is  praising. 

Your  conduct  last  week  was  wonderful. 
I'm  sure  that  you  will  not  be  misled  or  taken 
in  by  the  next  disgraceful  exercise  .  .  .  let's 
all  of  us — especially  veterans  and  veterans' 
groups — show  our  men  in  Vietnam  that 
their  enemy  can  not  win  here  at  home.  Let's 
all  stand  together. 

Let's  all  stand  for  America. 


POLLUTION  CONTROL:  WHY  HAS  IT 
FAILED? 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Octo- 
ber 1969  issue  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
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soclation  Journal  carries  an  article  en- 
titled, "Pollution  Control:  Why  Has  It 
Failed,"  by  Arnold  W.  Reitze,  Jr.  So  that 
my  colleagues  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  this  cogent  discusison  of  a  prob- 
lem whose  dimensions  are  only  now  be- 
ginning to  be  generally  recognized.  I 
include  the  text  of  the  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record  : 
PoiLtTioN  Control:  Why  Has  It  Failed 
(By   Arnold   W.   Reitze,   Jr.) 

In  recent  years  nearly  every  literate  per- 
son has  become  cognizant  of  the  "quality" 
deterioration  of  our  environment."  However, 
this  knowledge  has  not  been  translated  into 
the  meaningful  societal  actions  necessary 
to  halt  the  fouling  of  our  habitat.  At  one 
time  the  destruction  of  our  environment  was 
merely  an  aesthetic  problem.  Now  It  threat- 
ens the  survival  of  mankind  as  a  species.-' 

When  compared  to  the  age  of  the  earth, 
the  period  of  man's  occupation  of  our  planet 
has  been  very  short.  While  man  has  been 
destroying  his  environment  throughout  his 
recorded  history,^  his  ability  extensively  to 
alter  his  surroundings  to  the  point  of  com- 
plete destruction  has  developed  during  the 
last  century.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that 
man's  myopic  view  should  not  obscure  the 
insignificance  of  this  span  of  time.*  Assum- 
ing he  survives  his  radiological,  biological 
and  chemical  war  toys.'  he  still  mvist  face 
the  long-term  effects  of  pesticides,"  air  pol- 
lution,' destruction  of  the  soil.*  and  the 
many  other  effects  of  abusing  his  habitat. 
War  Is  a  danger,  but  peace  too  may  be  deadly. 
Man  should  not  be  sanguine.  Why  then  is 
he  acting  against  his  long-term  Interests? 

The  most  obvious  reasons  are  the  ubiqui- 
tous nature  of  the  problem.  Its  complexity 
and  the  concomitant  cost  of  combating  it. 
Professor  Kenneth  Galbralth  put  It  this  way : 
"Pollution  may  well  be  the  nation's  most 
broadly  based  and  democratic  effort." ' 

Today,  virtually  every  identifiable  social  or 
economic  Interest  group  Is  actively  engaged 
In  the  destruction  of  our  environment.  The 
average  citizen  functioning  as  the  operator 
of  an  automobile  and  as  a  waste-producing 
machine  Is  the  most  significant  source  of  air 
and  water  pollution.  Industry  Is  a  large  user 
of  water  and  a  contributor  of  vast  quantities 
of  pollutants.  Whether  It  Is  the  air  and  ther- 
mal pollution  of  the  power  Industry,  the 
acid  pollution  of  the  steel  industry  or  the 
organic  wastes  that  the  food  processors  dis- 
charge, nearly  every  Industry  is  a  significant 
contributor  to  the  pollution  problem.'^  So 
too  is  agriculture,  with  its  pesticide  resid- 
uals, chemical  fertilizers,  organic  wastes  and 
silt."  The  mining  industry  Is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  destruction  of  Appalachla,'= 
while  the  construction  and  road-bulldlng  in- 
dustries follow  practices  Inimical  to  soil  con- 
servation, adding  to  our  silt  pollution  prob- 
lem.'•''  The  Federal  Government  is  a  major 
polluter  from  its  military  installations," 
ships,''  and  through  the  activities  of  agen- 
cies charged  with  other  aspects  of  resource 
development.'"  With  everyone  contributing  to 
the  pollution  problem.  It  Is  difficult  to  assign 
responsibility. 

While  the  universality  of  polluters  com- 
plicates abatement  procedures,  it  would  be 
simplistic  to  attribute  the  failure  of  control 
efforts  solely  to  the  size  and  diversity  of  the 
body  to  be  regulated.  Restraints  on  "aggres- 
sive activities"  that  result  In  limitation  of 
individual  freedom  for  the  benefit  of  society 
are  common.  Traffic  laws  are  an  example.  As 
population  density  increases,  these  limits  on 
individual  freedom  continue  to  become  more 
totally  encompassing.  The  furor  over  fire- 
,irm  control  legislation  Is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  conflict  between  the  necessity 
for  group  control  in  areas  of  dense  popula- 
tion and  the  individual  freedom  that  could 
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more    readily    be    maintained    in    a   bucolic 
society." 

SPENDING     A     FORTUNE     TO     DEFEND     WHAT     WE 
WON'T    PAT    TO    CONSERVE 

The  argument  that  the  high  cost  of  pol- 
lution abatement  precludes  adoption  of  con- 
trols Is  also  unconvincing  when  one  realizes 
that  what  is  at  stake  is  the  llvablllty  of  our 
environment.  The  expenditures  from  the 
public  sector  of  our  economy  for  defense 
and  agricultural  price  supports  are  examples 
of  the  high  fiscal  commitment  to  i>ollcy 
goals  for  needs  deemed  sufficiently  great. 
But  if  we  consider  the  vast  fiscal  resources 
of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  the 
handling  of  our  environmental  problem  is 
certainly  within  our  capabilities.  The  prob- 
lem is  getting  the  money  allocated  to  the 
task. 

In  our  society,  the  traditional  controls 
have  been  unable  to  cope  with  the  con- 
tinued deterioration  of  our  environment 
basically  because  of  our  failure  to  recognize 
pollution  for  what  it  is:  a  form  of  aggression 
against  society  as  a  whole  and  our  neighbors 
in  particular.  Existing  or  possible  control 
methods  are  of  three  types:  Informal  (our 
mores),  formal  or  legal  and  economic.  The 
Informal  controls  are  those  most  capable  of 
producing  a  high  general  level  of  conformity 
to  the  demands  of  society,  while  legal  con- 
trols operate  primarily  to  establish  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  acceptable  conduct.  Ek:o- 
nomlc  controls  hardly  exist.  The  Informal 
controls  are  the  most  effective,  as  the  regu- 
lated individual  conforms  as  a  result  of  his 
ingrained  socialization.  Ultimately,  in  a  dem- 
ocratic society,  all  control  should  be  based 
upon  this  societal  consensus  of  what  is  per- 
missible conduct.  The  strength  of  such 
mores  is  aptly  expressed  In  the  ditty  about 

The  young  lady  named  Wllde 

Who  kept  herself  quite  undefiled 

Through  thinking  of  Jesus 

And  social  diseases 

And  the  dangers  of  having  a  child." 

IF    WE    WOULD    VIEW    POLLUTION    AS    VICTORIANS 
VIEWED    SEX 

If  pollution  could  be  regarded  as  "dirty" 
in  the  Victorian  sense,  then  our  environmen- 
tal problems  would  soon  be  solved.  But  this  Is 
not  likely  >D  happen.  In  general,  polluting  Is 
socially  acceptable  conduct.  Many  of  the 
wealthiest  suburban  communities  inflict 
their  inadequately  treated  wastes  on  their 
downstream  neighbors.  Eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions such  as  hospitals  and  universities  are 
often  major  air  polluters.  The  names  of  the 
major  industrial  polluters  read  like  a  who's 
who  of  industry.'"  Yet  the  corporate  direc- 
tors and  officers  who  are  responsible  for  these 
chemical  and  biological  attacks  on  the  rest  of 
us  are  often  considered  the  leading  citizens 
of  their  communities. 

This  acceptance  of  pollution  is  deeply  em- 
bedded in  our  societal  psyche.  The  Judeo- 
Christian  tradition  is  a  most  anthropocentrlc 
influence.  The  man  and  nature  unity  of  an- 
cient paganism  and  primitive  animism  has 
had  no  part  in  our  historical  tradition.  As  a 
society  we  still  believe  that  man  can  exploit 
nature  interminably.  Our  technology  and  our 
predominant  social  Institutions  have  evolved 
in  this  tradltjou,  and  it  is  this  outlook  that 
is  held  today  by  nearly  all  Americans 
Despite  Copernicus,  our  relationship  to 
the  environment  is  still  based  on  a  man- 
centered  universe.  We  reject  the  Dar- 
winian notion  that  we  are  part  of  nature.-' 

This  rejection  may  have  been  useful  in 
creating  the  mental  framework  necessary  lor 
settling  the  wilderness  and  developing  a  na- 
tion from  a  relatively  unpopulated  frontier'-' 
But  today,  in  our  densely  populated,  inter- 
dependent, twentieth-century  nation,  this 
attitude  can  lead  to  our  destruction.  Man 
cannot  persist  in  creating  an  environment 
hostile  to  his  continued  existence. 

Economic  controls  to  protect  our  environ- 
ment do  not  exist-  The  reason  is  simple :  Pol- 
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ttonal  product,  but  it  Is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  required  use  of  these  prod- 
ucts Improves  our  well-being.  As  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  of  dubious  value  and  planned 
obsolescence  continues.  It  Is  often  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  environment. 

ERODE    ENVniONMENT    OR     PERSONAL    FREEDOM? 

Since  economic  considerations  provide  an 
Incentive  to  pollute  our  air  and  water,  only 
strong  formal  constraints  have  any  chance 
of  success,  and  these  can  only  be  considered 
temporary  expedients.  If  the  mental  attitude 
necessary  for  developing  the  Informal  con- 
straints Is  not  developed,  the  formal  regula- 
tion in  the  long  run  will  not  be  successful. 
While  the  continued  expansion  of  govern- 
mental powers  and  the  erosion  of  personal 
freedom  that  this  implies  cannot  be  wel- 
comed, the  penalty  for  Increased  population 
density  must  be  paid.  The  choice  is  either 
laisse3  faire  treatment  of  the  environment, 
followed  by  its  destruction,  or  governmental 
regulation  sufficient  to  prevent  such  destruc- 
tion. The  polluted  condition  of  our  air  and 
water  makes  it  clear  that  efficacious  regula- 
tory powers  do  not  exist." 

The  concept  of  governmental  regulation  of 
our  waters  is  nothing  new.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  our  nation,  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  concerned  with  our  water  resources. 
Most  of  its  activity,  however,  was  to  encour- 
age development  and  exploitation  of  these 
resources.  Not  until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  did  the  concept  of  governmental 
protection  of  resources  enter  our  political 
philosophy.--'  Yet  this  long  history  of  involve- 
ment In  the  various  aspects  of  resource  man- 
agement Is  significant,  for  It  helps  explain 
the  lack  of  a  unified,  coherent  government 
policy  toward  our  water  resources  or  toward 
the  larger  problem  of  the  management  of 
all  our  natural  resources. 

DOZENS  OP  FEDERAL   AGENCIES  MOSTLY   AT  CROSS 
PURPOSES 

Today  water  resource  regulation  and  de- 
velopment is  carried  on  by  dozens  of  federal 
agencies.  Many  of  these  agencies  work  at 
cross  purposes:  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  paid  North  Dakota  farmers  to  drain 
land,  while  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
spends  money  to  create  and  protect  such  wet 
lands  for  wild  fowl  breeding;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  pays  to  remove  lands 
from  agricultural  production,  while  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  spends  large  sums 
to  create  agricultural  lands;  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  dredges  harbors  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  increase  the  pollution  problem  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion is  attempting  to  abate.  Examples  of 
these  inconsistent  government  activities  are 
legion,  and  they  are  largely  the  result  of 
numerous  agencies  that  represent  specialized 
economic  interests.^" 

Today,  most  progress  toward  pollution 
control  is  carried  out  by  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  (FWPCA) 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  This  Is 
one  agency  dealing  with  water  resources  that 
does  not  represent  an  economic  bloc.  It  has 
been  active  for  but  four  years.  Its  power  is 
limited,  and  it  has  a  small  budget.  But  con- 
sidering the  limlUtions  Imposed  on  it,  it  has 
done  an  excellent  Job.  Some  progress  finally 
Is  being  made,  but  this  progress  is  inade- 
quate. As  the  Queen  said  to  Alice:  "(lit  takes 
all  the  running  you  can  do,  to  keep  in  the 
same  place.  If  you  want  to  get  somewhere 
else,  you  must  run  at  least  twice  as  fast  as 
that."  *<  Our  growing  population  and  Increas- 
ing rate  of  urbanization  require  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  ?22  billion  for  municipal 
sewage  systems  by  1975  and  an  additional  .$10 
billion  for  industrial  waste  treatment.^ 

We  must  run  to  stand  still,  yet  we  are 
barely  crawling.  The  estimated  expenditures 
and  net  lending  for  1968  by  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  are 
$190  million.  Of  this  a  little  over  $6  million 
will  be  allocated  to  Ohio.-^'  The  ten  largest 
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agricultural  subsidies  exceed  Ohio's  allot- 
ment.-^  With  this  sense  of  priorities,  little 
progress  can  be  expected.  Reductions  in  fed- 
eral outlays  can  be  anticipated  to  be  taken 
from  natural  resource  programs  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  percentage  of  the  total 
budget."'  Few  economic  blocs  lobby  to  pro- 
tect water  pollution  control  funds.  Even 
without  reduction,  the  present  federal  ex- 
penditure for  water  pollution  is  only  ap- 
proximately equal  to  the  Interest  that  could 
be  earned  on  the  interest  that  would  be 
paid  on  the  defense  budget  if  invested  at 
5  per  cent. 

The  state  governments'  attitude  toward 
pollution  control  parallels  that  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  A  profusion  of  conflicting 
state  agencies  dealing  with  these  problems 
is  common.  Even  more  common  are  the  lack 
of  effective  power  and  minuscule  budgets.  ■ 
Under  present  law  the  responsibility  for  en- 
forcing most  laws  dealing  with  water  pol- 
lution is  with  the  states.  In  Ohio  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Board  operates  with  a 
budget  of  less  than  $500,000.*  Though  there 
is  danger  In  making  comparisons  between 
systems  that  are  not  identical,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  budget  for  the 
German  Ruhr  District  Authority— the  dis- 
trict is  a  fraction  of  the  size  of  Ohio — is 
about  $50  million, '  Air  pollution  control  in 
Ohio  is  expected  to  advance  with  a  budget 
of  $150,000.  State  grants  to  local  governments 
in  Ohio  for  pollution  control  have  not  ma- 
terialized." and  this  in  turn  denies  local 
governments  federal  matching  funds.  Ex- 
penditures of  this  nature  predetermine  the 
result. 

SOCIETY     MUST     KEEP     SCIENCE'S     PACE 

The  failure  of  our  environmental  protec- 
tion program  is  obvious.  The  ability  of  our 
social  organizations  to  deal  with  today's 
problems  has  lagged  substantially  behind 
our  science  and  technology.  But  the  reason 
for  this  failure  Is  due  largely  to  the  lack  of 
any  consensus  to  efTectuate  the  necessary 
change.  The  political  pressures  that  encour- 
age a  high  level  of  expenditure  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  tend  to  minimize  en- 
vironmental controls.  The  general  public  has 
had  but  minimum  concern;  when  its  con- 
cern grows  to  the  pKSint  where  it  manifests 
Itself  in  a  willingness  to  approve  expendi- 
tures commensurate  with  the  tar.k  before 
us,  then,  and  only  then,  will  there  be  a 
chance  for  reversing  the  deterioration  of  our 
environment. 

Recent  voter  approval  of  bond  issues  for 
pollution  control  is  a  hopeful  sign,  but  after 
two  centuries  of  neglect  and  exploitation, 
the  challenge  is  so  substantial  that  these 
sums,  v.hile  welcome,  are  but  a  beginning. ' 
We  can  only  hope  meaningful  recognition 
develops  throughout  the  nation  while  the 
problem  is  capable  of  being  solved."  A  danger 
is  that  society  will  adjust  to  levels  of  pollu- 
tion that  apparently  have  only  a  minor 
nuisance  value,  but  that  this  apparent  adap- 
tation win  eventually  cause  much  pathologi- 
cal damage."  Further,  the  ability  of  man  to 
adapt  to  the  contlnmng  qualitative  deterio- 
ration of  his  environment  creates  a  political 
climate  that  makes  reversal  of  this  deteriora- 
tion difficult.  After  a  period  of  time  citizens 
seem  to  accept  as  normal  a  long  Journey  to 
areas  where  fish  still  live  and  swimming  is 
safe. 

It  is  the  belated  recognition  that  time 
may  not  be  on  our  side  that  is  most  ominous. 
The  air  we  breathe  is  the  same  as  that  uti- 
lized by  Neanderthal  man,  only  now  65  mil- 
lion tons  of  deadly  carbon  monoxide  are 
discharged  each  year  by  automobiles  in  tliis 
country.'^  The  long-term  effects  of  this  pol- 
lution on  man's  physical,  neurological,  and 
even  genetic  make-up  cannot  be  determined. 
What  will  the  133  million  tons  of  pollutants 
that  are  sent  Into  the  atmosphere  each  year 
in  the  United  States  do  to  weather  patterns 
and  eventually  to  the  temperature  of  this 
planet.*^  No  one  can  be  sure.  Water  pollution 
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may  also  become  Irreversible.  The  present 
deterioration  of  Lake  Erie  from  phosphate — 
mostly  from  detergents — that  encourages  vast 
algae  growth  and  greatly  speeds  eutrophica- 
tlon  may  continue  even  if  additional  nutrient 
inputs  are  curtailed." 

ABILITY    TO    DESTROY     WHAT     WE     CAN'T     CREATE 
REQUIRES    HUMILITY 

Our  technology  is  allowing  man  to  upset 
ecological  balances  without  having  developed 
the  degree  of  technological  eipertise  neces- 
sary for  a  new  artificial  ecological  balance  to 
be  created  that  can  be  predicted  and  con- 
trolled so  as  to  assure  that  a  place  remains 
in  our  man-defiled  environment  for  man. 
Until  this  can  be  achieved,  we  must  humble 
ourselves  to  reinstate  a  man-nature  unity. 
We  must  begin  to  live  in  harmony  with  our 
environment."  When  this  concept  is  ac- 
cepted, the  necessary  money  will  be  forth- 
coming and  social  institutions  will  rapidly 
provide  the  means  for  carrying  out  the  man- 
date of  the  citizens.  In  a  democratic  society 
these  attitudes  can  only  be  created  through 
education  and  persuasion.  Until  the  consen- 
sus of  oxir  citizens  is  that  an  environment 
undefiled  by  man  is  highly  desirable,  the 
reckless  abuse  of  natural  resources  will  con- 
tinue. The  law,  particularly  when  large  sums 
of  money  must  be  appropriated,  can  move 
only  a  short  distance  beyond  the  desires  of 
the  governed.  Unless  those  who  are  led  be- 
come convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
of  action,  even  limited  leadership  will  have 
an  ephemeral  existence.  Until  Americans  de- 
cide they  want  a  livable  environment,  we 
cannot  have  one.  Our  siuvHtiI  may  depend 
on  their  decision. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Numerous  publications  lamenting  the  de- 
struction Of  our  environment  have  been  writ- 
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Death  of  the  Sweet  Waters  ( 1966 ) . 
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Physical  Geology  29  (3d  ed.  1965).  Human 
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years.  Storer,  General  Zoology  195  (1954). 
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ronment without  being  used  in  war.  Con- 
tamination from  nuclear  testing  is  a  well- 
known  danger.  A  more  dramatic  example  of 
the  danger  posed  by  modern  weapons  Is  the 
death  of  6,500  sheep  caused  by  the  Army's 
nerve  gas  experiments  In  Utah.  Newsweek, 
April  1,  1968,  at  53;  Hersh,  Chemical  and 
Biological  Weapons — The  Secret  Arsenal.  The 
New  York  Times,  August  25,  1968,  §  6  (Maga- 
zine) ,  at  25. 

'  See  generally  Carson,  Silent  Spring 
(1962);  Headley,  The  Pesticide  Problem: 
An  Economic  Approach  to  Public  Policy 
(1967). 

■  See  generally  U.S.  Dept.  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, AND  ^Velfare.  Air  Pollution  Pttbli- 
CATIONS,  A  Selected  Bibliography  1963-1966 
(1966). 

"  See  generally  Morgan,  Governing  Soil 
Conservation  (1966). 

'  Galbraith,  The  PoHopollutionists,  Atlan- 
tic, January,  1967,  at  52,  54. 

•  ■  See  generally  Jacobstein  it.  Mersky,  Wa- 
ter Law  Bibliography  1847-1965  (1966);  Na- 
tional Research  Council  Comm.,  National 
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Academy   or  Sciences,   Waste   Management 
and  Control.  No.  1400  ( 1966) . 

"  See  generally  Udall,  Supra  note  1;  Hbr- 
findahl  &  Knxese,  Quality  of  the  Environ- 
ment 35,  65  (1965) ;  Still,  The  Dirty  Animal 
239  (1967). 

'-'  See  Caudill,  Night  Comes  to  the  Cdm- 
BERLANDS  (1962);  LiFE,  January  12,  1968,  at 
54. 

'See  W.  Douglas,  A  Wilderness  Bill  of 
Rights  147   (1965). 

"Nationally,  In  1966,  at  least  237  federal 
installations  were  still  Improperly  discharg- 
ing waste:;  into  United  States  waterways.  The 
New  York  Times,  January  3.  1968.  at  96. 

'■'  U.S.  Dept.  of  Interior,  Wastes  from 
Waterchaft.  S.  Doc.  No.  48,  90th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  3  (1967). 

'"See  generally  Douglas,  supra  note  13. 

'■Here  the  conflict  over  regulation  as  a 
responsibility  of  government  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  merits  of  any  specific 
regulatory  proposal. 

"Lewis,  The  High  Court:  Final  .  But 
Fallible.  19  Case  W.  Res.  L.  Rev.  528.  568 
(1968),  quoting  from  A  Symposium  on  Mor- 
ality. 34  Am.  Scholar  347.  360  (1965). 

'"  See  generall>  U.S.  Dept.  of  Interior 
(Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration), Lake  Erie  Report  (1968). 

'^"See  White,  Historical  Roots  of  Our  Eco- 
logical Crisis.  52  Sierra  Club  Bull.  123 
(1967);  White.  What  Hath  Man  Wrought?, 
Science,  March  1967.  at  11;  Nash,  Wilder- 
ness and  the  American  Mind  (1967). 

'  Managing  the  Environment,  Report  of 
the  subcomm.  on  science.  research  and 
Development  to  the  House.  Comm.  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  13  1968). 

■•See  generally  Controlling  Polhtion. 
THE  Economics  of  a  Cleaner  America  ( Gold  - 
man  ed.  1967). 

'^' Clean  Air  Act  of  1968.  as  amended.  42 
U.S.C.  §  1857. 

'For  detailed  information  concerning  in- 
dustrial pollution  abatement  costs  see  3 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Interior  (FWPCA).  The  Cost 
OF  Clean  Water   (1967). 

•  Statement  of  George  Eagle.  Conference 
on  Pollution  of  Lake  Erie  and  Its  Tributaries 
(June  4,  1968).  Perhaps  these  additional  costs 
may  be  subject  to  considerable  reduction.  See 
Mich.  Dept.  of  Public  Health.  Wastewater 
Section  Division  Engineering.  &  Dow  Chem- 
ical Company,  Studies  on  Removal  of 
Suspended  Matter  and  Biochemical  Oxygen 
Demand  (1967). 

-  This  does  not  mean  that  underdeveloped 
nations  do  not  have  pollution  problems,  but 
only  that  their  economies  are  less  capable  of 
absorbing  abatement  costs. 

-"  Present  government  control  over  pollu- 
tion Is  much  better  than  It  was  prior  to  1965, 
and  we  are  beginning  to  develop  a  body  of 
law  capable  of  dealing  with  some  of  our  en- 
vironmental problems.  However,  the  law  has 
Just  begun  to  function.  See  Reltze.  Wastes, 
Water  and  Wishful  Thinking:  The  Battle  of 
Lake  Erie,  20  Case  W.  Res.  L.  Rev.  5  (1968). 

-'/d..  at  49. 

=*  See  generally  Moss,  The  Water  Crisis 
(1967). 

'^'Carroll,  Through  the  Looking  Glass. 
quoted  in  Lewis,  supra  note  18,  at  566. 

"  Figures  for  pollution  abatement  costs 
very  substantially.  There  are  some  estimates 
from  Cohen,  Sewers  for  a  Growing  Amer- 
ica  (1966). 

"■'BtrooET  of  the  UNfTEO  States  108  (Fis- 
cal 1969). 

"  Moore,  Slaves  for  Rent,  Atlantic,  May, 
1965,  at  109,  118. 

"'Budget  of  the  UNriED  States  109  (Fis- 
cal 1969). 

"'  This  is  only  a  generalization.  Los  An- 
geles Covnty  has  an  effective  air  pollution 
control,  though  not  effective  enough  to  solve 
the  problem.  New  Jersey  has  begun  a  vigorous 
abatement  program. 

'"■Reltze,  supra  note  27,  at  80. 
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""Pair,  Pollution  Abatement  in  the  Ruhr 
District,  in  Comparisons  in  Resource  Man- 
agement 143,  at  171  (Jarretted.  1961) 

"  Reltze,  supra  note  27,  at  79. 

=»Bond  Issues  for  water  pollution  control 
were  approved  in  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Wash- 
ington. The  SI  billion  bond  proposal  in  Illi- 
nois was  rejected.  Business  Week.  November 
9,  1968.  at  104. 

"  A  number  of  enrtronmental  pollution 
problems  include  a  {)Ossible  Irrevocable  de- 
struction. A  wilderness  destroyed  by  man- 
created  drought  cannot  be  restored.  Penne- 
kamp.  Disaster  in  Ei^erglades  National  Park. 
50  Sierra  Club  Bull.,  4  (1965).  Air  pollution 
may  change  world  weather  patterns.  Cole. 
Can  this  World  Be  Saved?  The  New  York 
Times,  March  31,  1968,  §  6  (magazine),  at  35. 

"Dubos,  Adapting  to  Pollution,  Scientist 
&  Citizen,  January-February,   1968,  at  1,  3. 

'"  Progress  in  the  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol OF  Air  Pollxttion,  First  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  the  United  States  Congress,  June 
28.  1968.  at  16. 

"  Faltermayer,  Wc  Can  Afford  Clean  Air. 
Fortune,  November.  1965,  at  159.  See  gen- 
erally U.S.  Dept.  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Power  Systems  for  Electric  Vehi- 
cles ( 1967 ) ;  Carr,  The  Breath  of  Life 
(1965):  1  Air  Pollution  (2d  ed.  1968); 
Iglauer,  The  Ambient  Air,  The  New  Yorker, 
April  13.  1968.  at  51. 

"Reltze.  supra  note  27.  at  19;  see  also 
supra   note   39. 

''For  further  discussion,  see  generally 
Mrppiiv.  Governing  Nature  (1967) 


UNITED  STATES  FAILURES  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

of    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21.  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  1969.  at  pages  27560-27561  I 
introduced  into  the  Record  a  letter  in 
which  a  Vietnam  veteran  wrote: 

In  the  end  what  I  objected  to  was  not  so 
much  Individual  atrocities,  lor  these  can  be 
found  in  any  war;  war  itself  is  an  atrocity. 
What  compelled  my  stand  (disaffection  with 
our  effort)  was  the  evident  fact  that  at  an 
operational  level  most  Americans  simply  do 
not  care  about  the  Vietnamese. 

In  the  past  few  days,  my  attention  has 
been  directed  to  three  publications  which 
speak  to  this  same  issue.  The  first  ap- 
peared in  the  October  17.  1969  Life  mag- 
azine and  is  authored  by  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg.  He  writes 
of  the  Green  Beret  case  and  what  he 
views  as  "an  appalling,  indeed  frighten- 
ing, deterioration  in  our  national  stand- 
ards of  morality  and  law." 

The  second  article  appeared  in  Satur- 
day's Washington  Post.  In  it,  Robert  G. 
Kaiser  writes: 

Open  expression  of  American  contempt  for 
Vietnamese  Is  common. 

The  third  and  by  far  most  disturbing 
story  appears  in  the  October  18.  1969, 
issue  of  the  New  Yorker.  The  story  of  the 
rape-murder  of  a  Vietnamese  teenager 
by  American  troops  is  told  by  Daniel 
Lang.  The  soldier  who  brought  this  sor- 
did episode  of  the  war  to  the  attention  of 
higher  authorities  encountered  a  con- 
spiracy of  silence  by  his  immediate  su- 
periors which  attests  to  the  deteriora- 
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tion  of  morality  noted  by  Justice  Gold- 
berg. 

What  do  th^se  articles  say  to  Congress 
and  others  in  leadership  roles  in  the 
Nation?  Theyisay  that  war  Is  an  atroc- 
ity which  degrades  all  those  who  partici- 
pate. But,  of  course,  we  already  knew 
this.  However.  Iwe  do  not  always  admit  to 
ourselves  that  those  in  the  front  lines  are 
not — or  seldom  are — the  Martin  Luther 
Kings,  the  Arthur  Goldbergs  of  oiu"  so- 
ciety. Rather  they  are  average  Ameri- 
cans required  |  by  their  Government  to 
perform  an  |nhuman  job.  They  are 
young  and  thty  are  under  great  pres- 
sures and  they  do  not  always  have  fine 
moral  sensitivities.  They  live  in  a  world 
of  kill  or  be  kuled.  And  while  we  should 
not  be  surprised  at  the  individual  atroc- 
ities that  eachi  side  commits,  we  should 
recognize  that 'this  struggle  for  freedom, 
self-determination  and/or  national  lib- 
eration is  beinp  achieved  by  means  that 
degrade  those  involved. 

I  cannot  spe^  to  the  NLF  or  the  North 
Vietnamese.  I  >-ecognize  that  the  atroci- 
ties they  comnAit  are  at  least  as  numer- 
ous a^  those  committed  in  our  name.  In 
fact.  tKis  point  is  poignantly  made  In 
Mr.  Lang's  New  Yorker  article.  The  sis- 
ter of  the  girl  killed  by  the  GI's  was  sub- 
sequently abdiicted  by  the  Vietcong.  As 
the  narrator  of  the  story  said: 

Who  says  we  (jon't  get  along  with  Charlie? 
Between  us.  wefre  taken  care  of  that  whole 
family. 

The  Green  Beret  case,  the  rape-mur- 
der case,  the  'generally  observed  con- 
tempt our  ^Idiers  show  for  the 
Vietnamese  catinot  be  ignored  by  our 
leaders.  When  a  military  lawyer  can  say 
before  a  milita^  court,  as  he  apparently 
did  in  defense  jof  the  sergeant  who  pre- 
cipitated the  rape-murder: 

There's  one  tiing  that  stands  out  about 
this  particular  oiffense.  ...  It  did  not  occur 
In  the  United  Stiates.  Indeed,  there  are  some 
that  would  say  It  did  not  even  occur  In 
civilization,  wh^  you  are  out  on  combat 
operations — 

Our  moral  I  deterioration  has  pro- 
gressed much  fprther  than  Justice  Gold- 
berg suspects. 

I  cannot  taUc  to  the  Vietcong  about 
their  moral  deterioration,  but  I  can 
speak  to  the  American  public  about  ours. 
To  that  end  I  mtroduce  into  the  Record 
the  three  publ^ations  I  refer  to  in  my 
remarks: 

[Prom  Llf e  I nagazlne,  Oct.  17.  19891 

AHTHrS  OOL  3BERG  WRmS  ABOUT  THE 

C  ls££N  Berets 

The  dropping  of  murde-  charges  In  the 
now  famous  Gr  sen  Beret  case  has  almost 
everywhere  evoBed  a  widespread  sense  of 
relief. 

I  must  confess  that  I  And  this  reaction — 
and,  even  more,  the  powerful  political  cla- 
mor against  proa  ecutlon  which  preceded  the 
dropping  of  chirges — profoundly  disturb- 
ing. In  them  I  note  an  appalling,  indeed 
frightening,  deti  irloratlon  in  our  national 
standards  of  mo-allty  and  law. 

Two  comments  are  necessary  by  way  of 
preface.  First,  wliat  I  say  must  not  be  con- 
strued as  reflecting  adversely  upon  the  sol- 
diers who  were  charged  with  murder,  or 
as  a  Judgment  tipon  the  facts  cf  the  case. 
Although  the  elf  ht  men  will  now  not  have 
their  day  in  court,  the  old  principle  that 
persons  accused  of  crime  are  presumed  In- 
nocent  until   fo\  nd   guilty  still   lies  at   the 
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heart  of  our  legal  system.  The  charges  that 
were  levied  against  the  Berets  were  only 
charges.  They  were  not  evidence.  Still  less 
were  they  a  finding  of  guilt. 

Second,  I  do  not  have  access  to  Informa- 
tion which  would  enable  me  to  Judge  wheth- 
er the  national  security  would  indeed  have 
been  Jeopardized  by  disclosures  which  might 
have  resulted  had  the  case  been  brought  to 
trial.  Nor,  in  fact,  do  I  have  any  quarrel 
with  the  general  proposition  that  consider- 
ations of  national  security  may  sometimes 
Justify  R  decision  by  the  authorities  not  to 
prosecute  a  particular  set  of  charges. 

What  does  alarm  me  is  the  way  we  have 
responded  as  a  nation  to  the  grave  allega- 
tion that  one  or  more  of  our  uniformed  sol- 
diers executed  without  trial  a  foreign  na- 
tional whom  they  had  in  their  complete  con- 
trol, because  they  suspected  him  to  be  a 
double  agent. 

Few  of  our  people,  and  even  fewer  of  our 
leaders,  have  manifested  any  sense  of  out- 
rage that  such  an  execution  without  trial 
might  have  occurred,  or  might  have  been 
ordered  by  American  officers.  Indeed.  Gen- 
eral Crelghton  Abrams.  our  commander  In 
Vietnam  and  a  brave  and  forthright  soldier 
who  knows  the  rules  of  war.  has  come  under 
sharp  public  criticism  for  having  insisted 
on  their  applicability  In  this  case — to  the 
point  of  ordering  that  murder  charges  be 
brought. 

Of  course  war  is  bell.  I  suppose  there  has 
never  been  a  war  in  which  troops  under 
the  stress  of  battle  have  not  commlted  acts 
of  savagery  which  they  would  not  think  of 
performing  under  other  circumstances.  And 
I  recognize  that  a  counter-guerrilla  war  in 
the  Jungles  and  rice  paddies  of  South  Viet- 
nam is  peculiarly  prone  to  instances  of  mis- 
conduct of  this  kind. 

But  the  Green  Beret  incident,  as  alleged, 
does  not  Involve  lapses  of  discipline  un- 
der battlefield  conditions.  The  charge  was 
that  a  South  Vietnamese  agent  in  our  em- 
ploy and  control  was  simply  executed — rather 
than  being  detained,  or  tried,  or  turned  over 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  for  trial.  No  civilized 
nation  can  permit  individual  members  of  its 
armed  forces  to  take  this  kind  of  action  on 
their  own  initiative.  Down  that  roads  lies 
anarchy. 

Article  106  of  the  tTnlform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice  provides  that  alleged  spies  caught 
behind  our  lines  and  not  in  uniform  may  be 
punished  by  death — but  not  before  trial  and 
conviction  by  an  appropriate  tribunal.  Ar- 
ticles 93  and  118  of  the  Code  make  it  a  crime 
for  an  American  serviceman  to  murder  or 
even  to  practice  cruelty  toward  "any  person 
subject  to  his  orders."  The  Geneva  Conven- 
tions to  which  we  subscribe  Impose  similar 
restrictions. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  we  participated 
In  war  crimes  trials  at  Nuremberg  and  else- 
where In  which  enemy  military  personnel 
who  mistreated  prisoners  under  their  con- 
tol  were  prosecuted,  convicted  and  punished. 
We  sentenced  General  Yamashlta,  the  "Ti- 
ger of  Malaya,"  to  death  not  for  his  own  acts 
but  for  his  failure  to  control  the  conduct 
of  troops  under  his  Jurisdiction.  We  treated 
as  war  criminals  those  German  generals  who 
had  executed  uniformed  soldiers  and  agents 
whom  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  had 
sent  into  occupied  Europe  to  train  partisans, 
gather  intelligence  and  commit  sabotage — 
despite  the  generals'  defense  that  Hitler  had 
ordered  them  to  do  so.  Under  International 
law.  as  we  applied  it.  an  order  such  as  Hit- 
ler's was  an  unlawful  one.  and  therefore  not 
entitled  to  obedience. 

I  take  great  pride  in  this  nation's  historic 
fidelity  to  the  rules  which  govern  civilized 
societies  even  when  they  are  at  war.  Tradi- 
tionally we  have  never  allowed  expedience 
to  Justify  departures  from  these  rules.  In 
August  of  1776.  when  our  nation's  very  abil- 
ity to  survive  was  in  doubt,  the  Continental 
Congress  provided  that  alien  spies  were  to  be 
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executed  only  according  to  the  law  and  usage 
of  nations,  and  on  the  sentence  of  a  general 
court  martial.  The  rule  was  followed  from  the 
bleak  days  at  Valley  Forge  to  the  end  of  the 
war. 

In  1942.  when  our  struggle  against  the 
Axis  powers  was  at  its  most  desperate,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  interrupted 
its  summer  recess  for  the  first  time  In  22 
years  to  reconvene  and  review  the  procedural 
protections  being  afforded  eight  Nazi  sabo- 
teurs in  civilian  garb  who  had  been  landed 
in  this  country  by  submarine. 

Has  the  time  now  come,  after  all  these 
years,  to  adopt  a  lower  standard  of  conduct? 

The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  a  tragic  war,  marked 
by  events  which  no  human  being  can  ap- 
plaud. Whether  or  not  the  national  interests 
assertedly  at  stake  there  warrant  our  par- 
ticipation In  It — at  such  sacrifice  in  Uves, 
treastu-e  and  morality — the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam cannot  Justify  us  as  a  nation  now,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history,  to  tolerate — 
more,  to  legitimate — the  cold-blooded  mur- 
der of  individuals  wholly  under  the  control 
of  our  troops.  We  may  Jail  spies  or  prosecute 
them.  But  individual  American  soldiers  may 
not  take  it  upon  themselves,  away  from  the 
battlefield,  to  serve  as  prosecutor.  Judge  and 
executioner.  That  is  utterly  unacceptable— 
now,  as  it  was  in  1776. 

If  the  price  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  Includes 
our  coming  to  tolerate  or  applaud  this  sort 
oif  moral  breakdown,  it  is  one  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  pay.  Nor  should  any  civilized  nation. 
As  a  great  patriot,  Tom  Paine,  once  said : 

"He  that  would  make  his  own  liberty  se- 
cure must  guard  even  his  enemy  from  op- 
pression, for  if  he  violates  this  duty  he 
establishes  a  precedent  that  will  reach  to 
himself." 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post, 

Oct.    18,    1969] 

Mant  GI's  Dislike  Viet  Allies — Vietnamese 

RETTCrEN   THE   ANIMOSITT 

(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser,  Washington  Post 
Foreign  Service) 

Saigon. — "Before  I  came  to  Vietnam  I 
wanted  a  Job  working  with  the  Vietnamese," 
the  young  American  lieutenant  said,  "but 
now  I'm  glad  I'm  in  a  U.S.  infantry  outfit.  I 
Just  don't  like  Oooks.  Right  after  I  got  here 
I  went  out  with  one  of  our  companies,  one 
of  the  first  operations  I  went  on.  The  com- 
pany got  hit — they  got  mauled,  really.  Six 
Americans  got  killed,  IB  wounded.  You 
looked  at  those  guys,  dead  and  wounded,  and 
you  had  to  feel  different  about  the  Oook 
after  that." 

Gooks — or  Dinks,  or  Slopes — are  major  fig- 
ures In  the  Vietnam  war  who  don't  often  get 
their  names  in  the  papers.  They  are,  in  GI 
argot,  the  Vietnamese  people.  Oooks  can  be 
friendly  or  hostile,  otirs  or  theirs.  The  only 
good  Gook,  it  is  said  again  and  again  on 
U.S.  bases  throughout  Vietnam,  Is  a  dead 
Gook. 

Open  expression  of  American  contempt  for 
Vietnamese  is  common.  An  Army  major  driv- 
ing a  Jeep  In  Saigon  after  a  heavy  rain  delib- 
erately drives  along  the  edge  of  the  road  so 
he  can  keep  the  outside  wheels  in  the  puddles 
and  .'-plash  pedestrians.  A  sergeant  in  Cantho 
taunts  a  Vietnamese  girl  who  operates  a  PX 
snack  bar  with  lurid  sexual  Insults,  knowing 
she  doesn't  understand  him,  and  basking  In 
the  laughter  his  Insults  evoke  from  h  s  bud- 
dies. 

A  senior  diplomat  sneers,  "these  people  are 
Incorrigible."  A  soldier  recuperating  In  an 
Army  hospital  tells  a  fellow  patient  about 
the  old  man  he  killed  "by  mistake,"  but  It 
didn't  matter.  "He  was  Just  a  Gook."  One 
of  the  eight  Green  Berets  recently  accused 
of  murder  Jokes  about  the  fate  of  Thai  Khac 
Chuyen:  "Just  like  a  Gook  to  carry  more 
chain  than  he  could  swim  with." 

The  American  soldier's  contempt  for  Asians 
is  not  new.  In  World  War  II  the  Indians  were 
Wogs,  the  Burmese  and  Chinese  were  Slo- 
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I>eys.  But  m  Vietnam  relations  between 
Americans  anS  "the  little  people"  are  more 
complicated. 

Naive  young  U.S.  soldiers  are  told  that 
their  enemy  is  Vietnamese — small,  tough, 
slant-eyed,  wearing  black  pajamas  and  lurk- 
ing everywhere.  They  are  also  toH  that  the 
United  States  is  here  to  allow  the  South 
Vietnamese — small,  slant-eyed,  many  clad  in 
black  pajamas — to  determine  their  own 
destinies. 

Enemy  and  ally  don't  look  any  different. 
Most  GIs  find  It  difficult  to  believe  that  some 
Gooks  are  their  mortal  enemies  while  others 
are  devoted  friends. 

The  ordinary  soldier's  attitude  Is  undoubt- 
edly colored  by  the  Vietnamese  he  most 
often  meets.  Few  GIs  get  to  know  ordinary 
Vietnamese  people  during  their  12  months 
here.  Instead  the  American  soldier  meets  the 
liffraff  of  war,  the  camp-following  pimps  and 
bar  girls,  shopkeepers  and  hustlers  who  claw 
at  him  whenever  be  leaves  his  base. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convince  a  19-year- 
old  American  boy  that  these  people  are  not 
typical.  The  Army  makes  little  effort  to  pro- 
mote good  relations  between  Americans  and 
Vietnamese. 

There  have  been  no  polls  or  surveys  to  de- 
termine how  many  Americans  in  Vietnam 
like  or  dislike  the  Vietnamese.  One  can  only 
report  a  personal  impression:  Among  sol- 
diers, negative  feelings  about  the  Gooks  are 
as  common  as  any  openly  expressed  com- 
plaint. The  soldier  who  speaks  warmly  of 
the  Vietnamese,  or  who  makes  an  effort  to 
help  them  in  his  spare  time  or  on  his  Job, 
usually  makes  an  impression,  because  he  is 
an  exception. 

Soldiers  working  with  the  Vietnamese  In 
advisory  Jobs  seem  much  more  likely  to  like 
the  locals  than  GIs  in  American  units. 

A  psychiatric  social  worker  in  the  Army's 
3d  Field  Hospital  in  Saigon,  MaJ.  Aaron  Dot- 
son,  reports  that  in  his  experience  black 
soldiers  are  less  prone  to  prejudice  against 
Vietnamese  than  whites.  But  there  are  cer- 
tainly blacks  who  will  curse  the  Oooks.  Dot- 
son  says  anti-Vietnamese  feeling  is  wide- 
spread. 

Among  American  civilians  hostllllity  is 
much  more  subtle,  and  admirers  of  the  Viet- 
namese are  much  more  common.  But  candid 
relationships    are    rare. 

An  American  cannot  overhear  the  un- 
guarded remarks  of  Vietnamese,  but  one  sus- 
pects that  they  regularly  return  the  insults. 
The  basic  slang  for  Americans  is  "Meo," 
which  the  Vietnamese  equate  with  "'Vanks," 
though  they  say  It  Is  a  "funny  word." 

Vietnamese  anti-Americanism  seems  to 
come  in  two  strains.  One  Is  practical  and  di- 
rect: The  Americans  shot  up  my  house, 
dumped  my  vegetable  stand,  defiled  my 
daughter — I  don't  like  them.  The  other  is 
more  basic:  We  were  a  simple  and  peaceful 
society  before  the  Americans  came,  now  we 
are  crass  and  commercial  and  our  values  are 
distorted,  Vietnamese  life  will  never  be  the 
same,  the  Americans  have  created  more 
needs   than   they   have   satisfied. 

The  undercurrent  of  the  second  strain  of 
anti-Americanism  is  strong  in  Saigon.  It 
often  emerges  at  the  end  of  long  lunches  or 
long  conversations,  heavily  coated  with 
Oriental  politeness,  but  forceful  and  some- 
times bitter. 

Only  occasionally  is  antl-Amerlcanlsm 
overt,  and  when  it  is,  Vietnamese  assure 
their  American  friends  that  it  Is  Just  an 
aberration. 

A  recent  example  was  a  series  of  editorials 
in  the  militant  Buddhist  newspaper  Chanh 
Dao,  organ  of  the  An  Quang  Pagoda.  The 
editorials  were  written  by  a  Journalist  named 
Viet  Bang,  a  former  employee  of  the  U.S. 
government  who  was  fireid  from  bis  Job  in 
Saigon. 

Bang's  editorials  vilfled  the  United  States 
for  seeking  to  monopolize  the  Vietnamese 
economy,  for  importing  foreign  labor  at  the 
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expense  of  local  workers,  for  promoting 
black  market  sales  of  PX  goods  to  under- 
mine local  products,  and  for  many  other 
transgreesions.  Bang  is  obviously  not  a  rep- 
resentative spokesman  for  Vietnamese  opin- 
ion, but  one  wonders  how  widely  his  preju- 
dices may  be  secretly  held. 

There  seems  to  be  no  single  psychological 
explanation  for  the  hostility  between  Amer- 
icans and  Vietnamese,  but  one  often  senses 
a  common  ingredient — resentment. 

The  Americans  are  here,  they  say,  to  save 
Vietnam,  and  they  resent  the  Vietnamese  for 
falling  to  be  appropriately  appreciative.  Or 
they  are  here  against  their  will,  because  they 
were  drafted  to  fight  a  bewildering  war,  and 
they  resent  the  Vietnamese  for  causing  it. 
Or  they  are  Americans  who  have  no  patience 
or  deliberate  Oriental  ways,  and  they  resent 
the  Vietnamese  for  their  stubborn  unwill- 
ingness to  adopt  American  ways. 

For  their  part,  the  Vietnamese  seem  to 
have  always  been  suspicious  about  why  so 
many  Americans  came  to  their  country. 
Many,  Including  some  intellectuals  and  pol- 
iticians, are  convinced  that  Vietnam  is  only 
a  pawn  In  the  grasp  of  uncaring  big  powers, 
and  only  one  big  power  is  available  as  a  tar- 
get for  their  resentment. 

Some  Vietnamese  who  are  deeply  grateful 
for  the  fact  that  the  United  States  appar- 
ently saved  them  from  a  Communist  take- 
over In  1965  (and  there  are  many)  never- 
theless bitterly  resent  America's  deep 
involvement  In  their  domestic  affairs.  Only 
once  In  his  tenure  In  office  has  President 
Thleu  been  a  genuinely  popular  leader: 
when  he  stood  up  to  the  Americans  and  re- 
fused to  take  part  in  the  Paris  peace  talks 
last  November.  Even  Thleu 's  aides  acknowl- 
edge to  Americans  that  it  was  bis  finest 
hour. 

(Prom  the  New  Yorker  magazine,  Oct.  13. 
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Casualties  of  War 

(By  Daniel  Lang) 

Like  their  predecessors  in  all  wars.  Ameri- 
can veterans  of  the  Vietnamese  campaign 
who  are  coming  home  to  civilian  life  have 
their  heads  filled  with  memories  that  may 
last  the  rest  of  their  days,  for,  no  matter 
how  far  from  the  front  a  man  may  have  spent 
hi"  time  as  a  soldier,  he  will  remember  it 
as  a  special  time,  when,  fleetingly,  his  daily 
existence  appeared  to  approach  the  heroic. 
Former  Private  First  Class  Sven  Eriksson — 
as  I  shall  -^all  him,  since  to  use  bis  actual 
name  might  add  to  the  danger  he  may  be 
in — has  also  come  back  with  his  memories, 
but  he  has  no  Idea  what  the  future  will  do  to 
them.  Honorably  discharged  In  April.  1968. 
this  new  war  veteran,  who  is  twenty-four  and 
comes  from  a  small  farming  community  In 
northwestern  Minnesota,  isn't  even  sure  that 
he  would  care  to  hole,  on  to  his  recollections. 
If  it  were  possible  for  him  to  control  his 
memory.  Naturally,  Eriksson's  experiences  in 
Vietnam  were  varied,  and  many  of  them 
impressed  themselves  vividly  on  his  mind. 
Just  seeing  an  Asian  country,  for  instance, 
was  an  adventure,  Eriksson  says,  its  land- 
scape so  different  from  the  frozen  plains  of 
his  corner  of  Minnesota;  he  had  never  before 
splashed  through  paddy  fields,  he  told  me, 
or  stood  blinking  in  the  sudden  sunlessness 
of  lush,  entangled  Jungle,  or  wandered  un- 
certainly through  Imprisoning  fields  of  tow- 
ering elephant  grass.  An  infantryman.  Eriks- 
son saw  a  fair  amount  of  action,  so,  If  he 
chose,  he  could  reminisce  about  strong  points 
be  helped  ijike  and  fire  fights  in  which  he 
was  pinned  don^i.  and  one  ambush,  in  par- 
ticular, in  which  half  his  unit  was  wounded. 
But,  as  Eriksson  unhesitatingly  acknowl- 
edges, the  fact  is  that  when  he  thinks  of  his 
tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam  It  Is  always  a  single 
image  that  comes  to  his  mind.  The  image  is 
that  of  a  Vietnamese  peasant  girl,  two  or 
three  years  younger  than  he  was,  whom  he 
met.  so  to  speak,  on  November  18,  1966.  in  a 
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remote  hamlet  in  the  Central  Highlands,  a 
few  miles  west  of  the  South  China  Sea.  Eriks- 
son and  fotir  other  enlisted  men  were  then 
on  a  reconnaissance  patrol  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  girl's  home.  Eriksson  considers  himself 
hazy  about  the  girl's  looks.  He  does  remem- 
ber, though,  that  she  had  a  prominent  gold 
tooth,  and  that  her  eyes,  which  were  dark 
brown,  could  be  particularly  expressive.  He 
also  remembers  that  she  was  wearing  dusty 
earrings  made  of  bluish  glass:  he  noticed  the 
trinkets  because  they  gave  off  a  dull  glint 
one  bright  'ifternoon  when  he  was  assigned 
to  stand  guard  over  her.  Like  most  rural 
women,  she  was  dressed  in  loose-fitting 
black  pajamas.  They  obscured  her  figure, 
Eriksson  says,  but  he  has  the  impression 
that  she  was  slender  and  slight,  and  was 
perhaps  five  feet  two  or  three  inches  tall  For 
as  long  as  she  lived,  Eriksson  did  not  know 
her  name.  He  learned  it,  eventually,  when  the 
girl's  sister  identified  her  at  court-martial 
proceedings — proceedings  that  Eriksson  him- 
self instigated  and  in  which  he  served  as 
the  government's  chief  witness.  The  girl's 
name — her  actual  name — was  Phan  Thl  Mao. 
Eriksson  never  exchanged  a  word  with  her: 
neither  spoke  the  other's  language.  He  knew 
Mao  for  slightly  more  than  twenty-four 
hours.  They  were  her  last.  The  four  soldiers 
with  whom  he  was  on  patrol  raped  and  killed 
her,  abandoning  her  body  in  motmtain  brush. 
One  of  the  soldiers  stabbed  her  three  times, 
and  when  Jefense  counsel  challenged  Eriks- 
son at  the  court-martial  proceedings  to  de- 
scribe the  sound  that  the  stabbings  made, 
he  testified.  "Well.  I've  shot  deer  and  I've 
gutted  deer.  It  was  Just  like  when  you  stick 
a  deer  with  a  knife — sort  of  a  thud — or 
something  like  this,  sir." 

Eriksson  talked  with  me  at  his  home  In 
(I  shall  say)  Minneapolis,  where,  since  leav- 
ing the  Army,  he  has  been  earning  his  living 
as  a  cabinetmaker  at  a  local  department 
store.  He  and  his  wife,  Klrsten.  have  a  neat, 
modest  apartment  of  three  rooms,  its  walls 
decorated  with  paintings  by  Mrs.  Erik- 
son,  a  Sunday  artist,  who  was  present  while 
we  talked;  she  Is  twenty-three  and  Is  em- 
ployed as  a  receptionist  in  an  insurance  of- 
fice. The  two  have  no  children.  They  were 
married  four  years  ago,  shortly  after  Eriks- 
son was  drafted.  They  had  known  each 
other  since  childhood,  their  fathers  having 
been  neighboring  farmers,  who  both  had  dif- 
ficulty making  ends  meet.  This  was  true  of 
many  farmers  in  the  area,  Mrs.  Eriksson 
told  me,  adding  that  most  of  Its  inhabitants 
were  of  Scandinavian  background.  "It's  a 
part  of  the  country  where  we  pride  ourselves 
on  not  being  demonstrative."  she  said.  A 
smaU,  pretty  blonde  with  an  alert.  Intelli- 
gent manner,  she  offered  me  coffee  and  cake 
the  instant  I  set  foot  in  the  apartment.  She 
was  pleased,  she  told  me,  that  I  had  asked  to 
hear  about  the  episode  Involving  Mao.  She 
herself  had  thus  far  been  the  only  person 
with  whom  her  husband  had  discussed  it 
since  returning  from  Vietnam,  and  even 
with  her  he  had  not  gone  into  much  detail. 
"It'll  do  him  good  to  talk  to  someone  else." 
she  said,  her  tone  lively  and  teasing.  Sitting 
by  himself  on  a  sofa,  Eriksson  smiled  some- 
what ruefully,  a  deep  dimple  forming  In  one 
cheek.  He  is  a  short  man  of  fair  complex- 
ion, blond  and  blue-eyed,  and  he  is  not 
voluble.  In  the  hours  we  spent  together, 
there  were  Intervals  that  may  have  lasted 
as  long  as  a  minute  when  he  sat  silent,  a 
brooding  expression  on  his  face,  before  re- 
suming his  account.  At  the  start,  he  spoke 
laconically,  but  gradually  his  natural  reti- 
cence thawed  out,  and  there  were  times — 
generally  after  one  of  his  silences — when 
he  produced  such  a  burst  of  talk  that  it 
seemed  to  cost  him  an  effort  to  bring  it  to  a 
halt. 

At  the  very  outset.  Eriksson  told  me  that 
the  last  thing  be  wished  to  do  was  discuss 
Mao's  murder  In  any  legalistic  vein.  It  was 
certainly  possible  to  do  so,  as  I  knew  for  my- 
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self  from   having 
the  trials  he  had 
volumes  In  the 
VS.  Army 
glnla,  which 
against   the 
convictions  and 
respondence 
counsel;     and 
character  of 
appeared  as  a  wl 
in  Vietnam, 
his  fUl  of  the 
griUlngs  of  lawyers 
tures    of    Judges 
swers   to   questions 
As  far  as  he  was 
it  had  all  seemed 
then,  he  conceded 
the  military 
lands,  where  the 
unwarranted 
his  hope  that  the 
ravel  his  reaction!  i 
ably,  he  granted, 
the   idea  that   he 
would  wonder 
searching,  how  it 
girl  to  meet  the 
Ined  that  he  woul 
that  he  alone  of 
as  he  ha«l;He  had 
the-  episMte    with 
and  why  it  was 
report    the    other; 
like  him.  each 
survival   deep    in 
wanted  to 
about  whether  he 
done   for   Mao   in 
gnaw  at  him  to  t; 
he  trusted  he  wo 
matters  freely,  buj 
that  in  a  court 
Interest. 

Launching    into 
Eriksson  told  me 
in  retrospect  that 
pared  for  Mao's 
by  any  number  of 
form  or  another, 
most  daily,  but  he 
perceive  that  they 
the  war  as  shells 
now  believes  he 
sooner  or  later  c 
bound  to  strike 
force.   He   had 
In  October.  1966 
these  occurrences 
impulsive  and  unr4l 
He   told   me   that 
random,  routine 
saw  G.I.s  administer 
casionally.  official 
tifying    gratuitous 
early  in  his  tour 
G.I.s  in  his  unit 
Vietnamese  viola 
In  practice  it  was 
vidual  discretion 
fire  at  a  stray 
few  minutes  late 
can  term  for  the 
which  most  nativds 
permissible  to  sho4t 
running,  but.  as 
between  walking 
thin."  Tlie  day  a 
squad  was  am 
were  wounded,  sev 
taken,   and.    in 
marily  killed,  "to 
corporal  who  was 
bush  tried  to  s 
ers:    he   bad 
around  the  captlv 
it  when  a  mercifi^l 
him  to  desist. 
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read  the  court  record  of 
lirought  about:  seven  bulky 
of  the  Clerk  of  Courts, 
in  Falls  Church.  Vir- 
Eriksson's   testimony 
of   the   patrol:    their 
appeals:    Interminable  cor- 
Judges    and    opposing 
concerning    the 
defendants.   Having 
(ness  before  four  tribunals 
told  me,  he  had  had 
process — of  the  dogged 
and  the  repeated  stric- 
insisting    on    precise    an- 
that  were   often   vague, 
concerned.  Eriksson    said. 
I  morass  of  cleverness,  but 
he  may  well  have  entered 
in  the  Central  High- 
;  our  trials  were  held,  with 
for  it   had  been 
trials  would  help  him  un- 
to Mao's  fate.  Unreason- 
had  come  Into  court  with 
and   the  others  on  hand 
,  in  a  kind  of  corporate 
vas  possible  for  the  young 
she  did.  He  had  imag- 
be  able  to  ask  how  it  was 
patrol  had  come  to  act 
wanted  to  tell  of  the  way 
Mao    had    affected    him, 
t  he  had  felt  impelled  to 
four    young    Americans 
on  the  others  for 
enemy   territory.    He   had 
himself  of  his  doubts 
1  Lad  done  all  he  might  have 
her  travail — doubts   that 
is  day.  With  me.  he  said 
be  able  to  go  into  these 
he  had  early  discovered 
law  they  were  of  little 
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his  unlegalistic   account. 
t  It  seemed  clear  to  him 
he  should  have  been  pre- 
It  had  been  preceded 
iiimilar  occurrences.  In  one 
said,  they  took  place  al- 
was  slow,  or  reluctant,  to 
were  as  much  a  part  of 
ind  targets  were.  Eriksson 
sfiould   have  foreseen   that 
of   these  Incidents  was 
with  special,  climactic 
landed   in  Vietnam, 
n  he  was  made  aware  of 
each  of  them  apparently 
ated  to  military  strategy, 
beatings   were   common — 
and  cuffings  that  he 
to  the  Vietnamese.  Oc- 
jrders  were  used  for  Jus- 
acts    of    violence.    Thus, 
duty.  Eriksson  recalled, 
empowered  to  shoot  any 
a  7  p.m.   curfew,   but 
largely  a  matter  of  indi- 
\fhether  a  soldier  chose  to 
hurrying  home  a 
his  hootch — the  Ameri- 
ud-and-bamboo  huts  in 
lived.  Similarly,  it  was 
at  any  Vietnamese  seen 
^ksson  put  it,  "the  line 
running  could  be  very 
the  one  on  which  his 
and  half  its  members 
I  ral  enemy  prisoners  were 
two   were  sum- 
serve  as  an  example."  A 
enraged  over  the  am- 
another  of  the  prison- 
a   poncho,    nooselike, 
neck  and  was  tightening 
lieutenant  commanded 
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no  means  limited  to  Americans.  The  enemy 
did  the  same  thing,  and  much  of  the  evidence 
for  this  came  from  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves. They  constantly  reported  rapes  and 
kidnappings  by  the  Vletcong;  in  fact,  the 
Vietcong  committed  these  crimes  so  indis- 
criminately that  the  victims  were  sometimes 
their  own  sympathizers.  On  one  occasion  that 
he  knew  of,  Eriksson  said,  American  troops, 
attracted  by  the  familiar  odor  of  decompos- 
ing bodies,  had  found  a  pit  piled  high  with 
Vietnamese  men  and  women  who  had  been 
machine-gunned  by  the  V.C.  But.  as  Eriksson 
pointed  out,  he  could  not  give  me  many  such 
first-hand  accounts  of  V.C.  depredations. 
Necessarily,  he  said,  he  was  in  a  position  to 
speak  only  of  the  behavior  of  American  sol- 
diers, since  they  were  the  people  he  fought 
and  lived  with. 

Ending  the  first  of  his  brooding  silences, 
ErlksQn  said.  "Prom  one  day  to  the  next, 
you  could  see  for  yourself  changes  coming 
over  guys  on  our  side — decent  fellows,  who 
wouldn't  dream  of  calling  an  Oriental  a 
gook'  or  a  slopehead"  back  home.  But  they 
were  halfway  around  the  world  now.  In  a 
strange  country,  where  they  couldn't  tell 
who  was  their  friend  and  who  wasn't.  Day 
after  day,  out  on  patrol,  we'd  come  to  a  nar- 
row dirt  path  leading  through  some  shabby 
village,  and  the  elders  would  welcome  us 
and  the  children  come  running  with  smiles 
on  their  faces,  waiting  for  the  candy  we'd 
give  them.  But  at  the  other  end  of  the  path. 
Just  as  we  were  leaving  the  village  behind, 
the  enemy  would  open  up  on  us,  and  there 
was  bitterness  among  us  that  the  villagers 
hadn't  given  us  warning.  All  that  many  of 
us  could  think  at  such  times  was  that  we 
were  fools  to  be  ready  to  die  for  people  who 
defecated  in  public,  whose  food  was  dirtier 
than  anything  in  our  garbage  cans  back 
home.  Thinking  like  that — well,  as  I  say.  it 
could  keep  them  from  believing  that  life 
was  so  valuable — anyone's  life.  I  mean,  even 
their  own.  I'm  not  saying  that  every  fellow 
who  roughed  up  a  civilian  liked  himself  for 
it — not  that  he'd  admit  in  so  many  words 
that  he  didn't.  But  you  could  tell.  Out  of 
the  blue,  without  being  asked,  he'd  start 
defending  what  he'd  done  maybe  hours  ago 
by  saying  that,  after  all,  it  was  no  worse 
than  what  Charlie  was  doing.  I  heard  that 
argument  over  and  over  again,  and  I  could 
never  buy  it.  It  was  like  claiming  that  Just 
because  a  drunken  driver  hit  your  friend,  you 
had  a  right  to  get  in  your  car  and  aim  it  at 
some  pedestrian.  Of  course.  I  was  a  foot  sol- 
dier all  this  time.  I  was  operating  in  a  for- 
ward area  and  probably  seeing  the  war  at 
its  ugliest.  In  daylight  It  was  search-and- 
destroy  missions,  and  at  night  it  was  setting 
ambushes  for  the  enemy.  I  discovered  it's  not 
difficult  to  kill  a  human  being — in  combat 
it's  as  instinctive  as  ducking  bullets.  You 
never  knew  whose  turn  it  was  to  die,  and 
that  isn't  how  it  was  in  rear  areas.  The  far- 
ther back  you  got,  the  closer  you  approached 
the  way  people  lived  in  civilian  life." 

On  November  16,  1966,  the  commanding 
officer  of  Eriksson's  platoon,  a  Negro  lieuten- 
ant. Harold  Reilly  (whose  name,  like  every 
soldier's  name  in  this  account,  has  been 
changed),  assigned  him  as  one  of  five  en- 
listed men  who  were  to  make  up  a  recon- 
naissance patrol,  Its  mission  to  comb  a  sec- 
tor of  the  Central  Highlands  for  signs  of 
Vietcong  activity.  Testifying  later  in  court. 
Lieutenant  Reilly  characterized  the  mission 
as  "extremely  dangerous,"  and  said  that  to 
carry  It  out  he  had  picked  members  of  the 
best  of  the  four  squads  in  the  platoon.  Spe- 
cial care  had  been  taken  with  the  operation, 
he  stated,  since  it  had  been  conceived  by  the 
battalion  command,  a  higher  echelon  than 
the  company  command,  to  which  Reilly  was 
ordinarily  responsible.  Explaining  his  choice 
of  the  patrol,  Reilly  testified,  "These  people, 
I  felt,  knew  what  they  were  doing,  and  a  sec- 
ond reason  was  because  the  company  com- 
manding officer  asked  for  good  people."  On 
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the  following  afternoon,  November  17th,  the 
members  of  the  newly  formed  patrol  met  in 
a  corner  of  the  platoon's  headquarters  area, 
near  the  village  of  My  Tho,  where,  relaxed,  as 
they  stood  or  sat  on  the  ground,  they  listened 
to  a  briefing  from  their  leader,  who  was 
seated  on  a  low  stool.  He  was  Sergeant  Tony 
Meserve.  a  slim,  black-haired  man  of  medium 
height  who  was  twenty  years  old  and  came 
from  a  town  In  upstate  New  York,  near  the 
Canadian  border.  According  to  Eriksson,  Me- 
serve, who  was  assertive  and  confident,  was 
both  the  patrol's  youngest  soldier  and  its 
most  experienced  one,  being  a  volunteer  of 
three  years'  standing  who  had  fought  in 
Vietnam  for  a  year  and  had  been  decorated 
several  times;  he  was  due  to  go  back  to  the 
United  States  in  a  month.  The  group's  sec- 
on-ln-command  was  Ralph  Clark,  a  cor- 
poral who  came  from  a  town  near  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  twenty-two,  a  stringbean  in 
physique,  and  blond,  with  eyes  that  were 
a  pale,  cold  blue.  Again  according  to  Eriksson. 
Clark  was  given  to  quick  movements  and  to 
seemingly  abrupt  decisions  that  reflected 
Meserve's  thinking  in  an  exaggerated  form. 
The  two  other  G.I.s  in  the  combat  team  were 
a  year  yoimger  than  Eriksson,  who  was  then 
twenty-two.  They  were  cousins  named  Diaz — 
Rafael,  known  as  Rafe.  whose  home  was  near 
Amnrlllo,  Texas,  and  Manuel,  who  came  from 
a  town  some  distance  north  of  Santa  Fe. 
New  Mexico. 

Eriksson  remembers  Rafe  as  a  tall,  swarthy, 
round-faced  man  with  a  disposition  that  was 
naturally  sunny  and  amiable.  As  for  Manuel. 
who  was  fair-skinned  and  stockier  than  his 
cousin,  his  manner  was  on  the  Jumpy  side. 
Like  Cl.ark.  he  was  given  to  quick  movements, 
but  his  behavior  had  nothing  to  do  with 
embellishing  Meserve's  thinking.  Manuel 
showed  no  initiative  in  that  regard.  Eriksson 
told  me.  his  attitude  toward  authority  being 
simple  and  automatic:  he  heeded  it  devoutly. 
In  mild  contrast,  Rafe  was  capable  of  ques- 
tioning authority,  Eriksson  said,  but  he  gen- 
erally wound  up  by  going  along  with  who- 
ever seemed  to  be  the  leader — "Just  to  keep 
from  making  trouble." 

Returning  to  the  patrol's  briefing.  Eriksson 
told  me  that  Meserve  was  all  business  as  he 
plunged  into  his  talk.  Echoing  the  instruc- 
tions that  a  battalion  officer  had  given  him 
earlier,  the  Sergeant  Informed  the  four  men 
of  the  duties  that  each  was  expected  to  carry 
out,  of  the  chain  of  command  in  the  field, 
and  of  radio-communication  arrangements 
with  the  platoon  command,  and  then,  con- 
sulting the  grid  coordinates  of  a  map  he  was 
holding,  the  Sergeant  described  a  precise 
westerly  route  that  the  patrol  was  to  follow. 
It  was  to  take  them,  ultimately,  to  Hill 
192 — a  height.  In  the  Bong  Son  valley,  that 
overlooked  a  ravine  laced  with  a  cave  com- 
plex, which  was  suspected  of  serving  as  a 
Vietcong  hideout.  But  caves  weren't  all  that 
the  five  men  would  be  looking  for.  Bunkers, 
trenches,  trails  that  were  not  marked  on 
maps,  caches  of  enemy  equipment — these, 
too,  were  to  be  reconnaissance  objectives. 
Naturally,  Meserve  said,  if  the  men  could 
spot  any  Vietcong  in  the  open,  that  would 
be  all  to  the  good,  but  the  patrol's  orders — 
and  these  had  been  spelled  out  in  no  un- 
certain terms  by  the  battalion  command — 
were  to  avoid  any  shooting  matches  with  the 
enemy  except  in  self-defense;  as  a  so-called 
pony  jjairol,  he  said,  they  were  out  to  col- 
lect "early-warning"  information  concerning 
enemy  Intentions. 

The  men  were  to  be  gone  five  days,  the 
Sergeant  revealed — a  fairly  long  time  for  a 
reconnaissance  mission — and  on  hearing  this 
Eriksson  experienced  a  sense  of  exhilaration. 
Just  as  he  had  at  the  prospect  of  far  shorter 
patrols  in  which  he  had  taken  part.  He  felt 
that  way,  he  explained,  because  out  in  the 
field.  In  territory  that  could  turn  hostile  at 
any  moment,  the  men  in  the  patrol  would 
be  very  much  on  their  own,  and  this  would 
be  so  even  if  a  high-ranking  officer  were  in 


charge.  "You  could  never  tell  how  a  man 
was  going  to  behave  under  pressure,"  Eriksson 
said.  "He  might  turn  out  to  be  dumb  or 
brave  or  to  have  a  wonderful  stock  of  Jokes. 
Sure,  there  were  always  advance  plans  to  do 
this  or  that,  but  they  dldnt  often  stand  up 
in  the  field.  The  only  thing  you  could  count 
on  out  there  was  that  the  unexpected  would 
happen."  Usually,  &lksson  said,  it  took  time 
for  the  unexpected  to  develop,  but  now — 
more  than  half  a  day  before  the  patrol  was  to 
leave  platoon  headquarters — it  happened 
with  stunning  abruptness. 

It  happened  when  the  Sergeant,  having 
delivered  his  Instructions,  concluded  the 
briefing  by  telling  the  assembled  men  that 
they  were  going  to  have  a  good  time  on  the 
mission,  because  he  was  going  to  see  to 
it  that  they  found  themselves  a  girl  and 
took  her  along  "for  the  morale  of  the  squtwl." 
For  five  days,  the  Sergeant  said,  they  would 
availl  themselves  of  her  body,  finally  disposing 
of  it,  to  keep  the  girl  from  ever  accusing 
them  of  abduction  and  rape — both  listed 
as  capital  crimes  in  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice.  Rafe  later  testified  at  his 
court-martial.  "Meserve  stated  we  would 
leave  an  hour  ahead  of  time  so  that  we  would 
have  time  to  find  a  woman  to  take  with 
us  on  the  mission.  Meserve  stated  that  we 
would  get  the  woman  for  the  purpose  of 
boom  boom,  or  sexual  Intercourse,  and  at 
the  end  of  five  days  we  would  kill  her."  And 
In  Manuel's  testimony  one  finds:  "After  we 
were  briefed  by  Meserve,  he  said  that  we 
would  take  a  girl  with  us  on  patrol,  or  that 
we  would  try  to  take  a  girl  with  us  to  have 
some  fun.  ...  He  said  It  would  be  good  for 
the  morale  of  the  squad." 

The  Sergeant  had  made  his  announce- 
ment with  a  straight  face,  leaving  his  men 
to  interpret  it  as  they  would.  Clark  at  once 
greeted  It  with  enthusiasm.  The  two  Diazes 
laughed,  either  out  of  embarrassment.  Eriks- 
son conjectures,  or  because  they  thought 
Meserve  was  Joking,  In  view  of  his  remark 
about  "the  morale  of  the  squad" — an  old 
gag  in  the  platoon.  Eriksson  told  me  that 
he  himself  reacted  silently  but  that  after 
Meserve  and  the  men  had  broken  up  to  go 
their  separate  ways  until  morning  he  sought 
out  his  friend  Corporal  Curly  Rowan,  a  West 
Virginian,  who  had  been  In  Vietnam,  and 
with  the  platoon,  Just  as  long  as  Meserve  had. 
Rowan  listened  with  astonishment  as  Eriks- 
son apprised  him  of  the  Sergeant's  plan,  but 
when  Eriksson  asked  his  friend  whether  he 
thought  Meserve's  statements  should  be  re- 
ported to  an  officer  before  the  patrol  left 
camp.  Rowan  immediately  shook  his  head, 
replying,  as  the  court  record  shows,  "Meserve 
wouldn't  dare  do  such  a  fool  thing."  This 
incredulity  notwithstanding,  the  news  of 
Meserve's  briefing  left  Rowan  unhappy.  The 
two  men  had  arrived  in  Vietnam  at  the 
same  time,  and  he  had  known  Meserve  as 
a  considerate,  agreeable  man.  However,  in 
the  last  month  or  so,  Rowan  told  Eriksson, 
the  Sergeant,  apparently  undergoing  changes, 
had  exhibited  a  mean  streak  toward  the 
Vietnamese;  a  couple  of  weeks  before.  Rowan 
said,  Meserve  had  shot  at  and  wounded  one 
of  them,  giving  as  his  reason  afterward  that 
he  had  "felt  like  it."  "The  way  Curly  talked 
about  him,  Meserve  sounded  as  though  he 
had  become  a  kind  of  war  casualty,"  Eriksson 
told  me. 

At  four-thirty  the  following  morning, 
Meserve  diligently  checked  his  men's  gear 
at  the  edge  of  camp,  seeing  to  it  that  their 
chow,  star  clusters,  rounds  of  ammunition, 
smoke  and  hand  grenades,  and  other  sup- 
plies were  in  order.  Once  this  was  done,  the 
patrol  filed  out  of  the  camp  in  the  faintly 
humid  darkness,  the  men  still  uncertain  of 
their  leader's  intent.  Twenty  minutes  later, 
they  knew  what  it  was.  By  then,  moving 
unhurriedly  In  the  gray  dusk,  Meserve's 
squad  had  dutifully  followed  him  two  thou- 
sand metres  to  the  east,  which,  as  Eriksson 
and  the  others  realized,  was  a  fiagrant  devi- 
ation from  the  westward  route  the  Sergeant 
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bad  described  so  precisely  at  tbe  briefing. 
By  then,  too,  tbe  men  were  approaching  the 
hamlet  of  Cat  Tuong,  in  the  district  of  Phu 
My,  and  EMkason  waa  cursing  himself  for 
having  listened  to  Rowan.  In  disbelief  and 
confusion,  his  heart  palpitating.  Eriksson 
saw  that  Meserve  waa  losing  no  time  In  carry- 
ing out  bis  plan,  for,  with  Clark  at  his  heels, 
the  Sergeant  had  embarked  on  a  systematic 
search  of  the  hamlet's  hootches.  The  pair 
had  emerged  empty-handed  from  five  or  six 
of  the  huts  when  Rafe,  ever  his  amiable, 
accommodating  self,  pointed  to  a  white 
hootch  ahead  and  called  out,  "There's  a 
pretty  girl  In  there!  She  has  a  gold  tooth!" 
Instantly,  the  Sergeant  said,  "That's  the  girl 
we'll  find."  Astounded  by  the  enormity  of 
bis  own  suggestion,  Rafe  looked  miserably  at 
Manuel  and  Eriksson  as  Meserve  and  Clark, 
quickening  their  steps,  made  for  tbe  white 
hootch  that  contained  tbe  pretty  girl  with 
a  gold  tooth.  While  Eriksson,  Manuel,  and 
tbe  now  wretched  Rafe  hovered  outside, 
Meserve  and  Clark  entered  the  hut — Mao's 
home.  They  lingered  in  it  longer  than  they 
had  in  the  other  hootches,  but  since  Eriksson 
was  standing  outside  the  hut  he  Is  unable  to 
describe  what  went  on  Inside.  However,  Mao's 
sister,  Phan  Thl  Loc,  who  was  present,  has 
done  this  at  one  of  the  trials.  Translating 
the  testimony  of  Loc,  who  was  two  years 
younger  than  Mao,  an  interpreter  Informed 
the  court,  "She  said  they  come  in,  use  flash- 
light and  shone  around  the  house  and  saw 
her  mother's  face  and  her  sister's  face  and 
all  of  them  wake  up  at  the  same  time.  It 
was  six  in  morning  and  dark."  The  father 
was  away  in  Phu  My  market,  the  Interpreter 
went  on.  Tbe  mother  wept  and  pleaded,  and 
her  daughters,  clinging  to  one  another, 
cowered  against  the  wall.  Loc  was  spared, 
but  Mao  was  seized  by  the  two  soldiers,  who 
bound  her  hands  behind  her  back  with  a 
length  of  coconut  rope.  Reporting  another 
of  Loc's  answers  at  the  trial,  the  court  in- 
terpreter stated,  "She  said  her  sister  have 
gold  tooth,  right  side  in  lower  Jaw." 

When  Meserve  and  Clark  rejoined  their 
comrades.  Eriksson  told  me,  they  had  the 
bound  Mao  well  In  tow.  Clark  was  holding 
her  elbow,  and  he  pushed  her  forward  when 
Meserve  ordered  tbe  patrol  to  get  moving. 
"Daylight  was  coming  on  fast,  and  he  wanted 
the  girl  in  the  light  as  little  as  possible." 
Eriksson  told  me.  "Helicopter  crews  might 
spot  her."  Before  tbe  patrol  left  the  hamlet, 
a  swarm  of  local  children  materialized,  chat- 
tering agitatedly  In  a  circle  around  Mao,  and 
then  out  of  the  white  hootch  came  Loc.  The 
two  sisters  looked  at  each  other.  "Their  eyes 
were  terrified,"  Eriksson  remembers.  Depart- 
ing from  tbe  hamlet  with  their  prize,  the 
soldiers  moved  west  toward  the  main  trail 
they  should  have  been  on.  They  bad  gone 
scarcely  twenty  metres  when  a  cry  of  distress 
halted  them.  It  came  from  Mao's  mother, 
who  was  giving  chase.  Meserve  testified  at 
his  court-martial,  "The  mother  came  out, 
like  they  always  do,  started  crying  talking. 
We  Just  tell  them  to  dee  dee" — meaning  to 
go  away.  The  mother.  Elriksson  told  me,  was 
waving  a  scarf  and  laboriously  propelling 
herself  forward.  Panting,  she  finally  reached 
the  soldiers,  indicating  to  them  that  the 
scarf  was  Mao's  and  that  she  would  like  her 
daughter  to  have  it;  the  woman's  cheeks 
were  wet  and  her  manner  was  imploring.  It 
was  an  awkward  moment.  Eriksson  said,  and 
Clark  terminated  it.  A  smile  spreading  on 
his  face,  he  took  the  scarf  and  stuffed  it 
into  Mao's  mouth.  In  an  affidavit  that  Man- 
uel later  signed,  he  stated,  "Clark  gagged  the 
girl  to  keep  her  from  yelling  out.  It  was  still 
dark  in  the  area,  and  no  civilians  attempted 
to  stop  us."  Leaving  the  mother  behind,  tbe 
patrol  resumed  its  march,  prodding  Mao  to 
match  its  stride.  The  hamlet  was  barely  out 
of  sight  when  Manuel,  perhaps  competing 
with  Clark,  untied  Mao's  hands,  then  slipped 
bis  pack  from  his  shoulders  and  loaded  it 
onto  the  girl's. 
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The  five  men  and  Mao  kept  up  a  steady 
pace.  Meserve  saw  to  that,  for  a  brilliant 
sun  had  come  up,  Its  glare  exposing  the  bi- 
zarre party  as  clearly  aa  it  did  the  landscape. 
"We  were  advancing  through  nice  country.  ' 
Eriksson  told  me.  "We  were  on  a  plateau 
in  the  Highlands,  and  all  around  us  were 
small  mountain  ranges,  hazy  and  green.  Be- 
low was  a  valley  with  a  winding  stream,  and 
along  Its  banks  were  peddy  fields  with  neat 
little  dikes  around  tbem.  The  country  we 
were  moving  through  was  mostly  all  shades 
of  green,  but  we  also  passed  arid  stretches 
and,  here  and  there,  places  that  had  been 
browned  by  napalm.  Tbe  land  was  very 
changeable.  It  would  be  open  for  a  while, 
and  then  there'd  be  sections  so  thick  with 
thorny  vines  tearing  at  our  clothes  that  we 
couldn't  see  each  other,  even  though  we  were 
spaced  no  farther  apart  than  you  and  I  are, 
right  here  in  this  room."  Around  eight 
o'clock,  Meserve  permitted  his  squad  a  half 
hour's  break  for  chow. 

Mao  was  ungagged  but  was  given  no  food; 
noticing  that  she  was  flushed  and  coughing 
slightly,  Meserve  handed  her  an  aspirin.  Only 
one  piece  of  military  action  occurred  that 
morning,  and  it  could  have  been  dispensed 
with.  Gazing  Into  the  valley  l>elow.  Rafe 
thought  be  spied  a  Vietnamese  in  a  native 
type  of  straw  hat  standing  in  the  stream. 
Deciding  that  he  was  looking  at  a  V.C,  Rafe 
let  fly  with  a  couple  of  rounds  from  his  M- 
16  rlfie.  His  target  turned  out  to  be  the  rump 
of  a  wallowing  water  buffalo,  tbe  animal  rais- 
ing Itself  from  tbe  shallow  stream  in  clumsy 
panic  and  lumbering  out  of  view.  Rafe  had 
flouted  tbe  order  against  unnecessary  shoot- 
ing, confirming  Eriksson's  observation  that 
plans  could  mean  little  in  the  field  and  that 
out  there  any  patrol  was  a  unit  only  in 
theory.  "We  were  each  acting  the  way  we  had 
to,"  he  told  me.  Meserve  said  nothing  to 
Rafe;  nor  did  he  say  anything  to  any  of  the 
others  when,  as  the  mission  unfolded,  they 
committed  similar  derelictions.  Under  cross- 
examination  at  his  court-martial  concerning 
this  disregard  of  bis  commanding  officer's 
Instructions,  tbe  Sergeant  stated,  "Sir,  most 
of  the  time  everybody  agrees  with  bis  CO. 
Sometimes  you  have  your  disagreements,  and 
sometimes  you  don't  voice  them,  you  keep 
them  to  yourself." 

At  ten-thirty,  a  short  distance  below  the 
summit  of  Hill  192.  Meserve  found  what  be 
was  looking  for — a  command  post  for  tbe  day. 
It  was  an  abandoned  hootch,  eight  feet 
square  and  eight  feet  high,  with  a  window  on 
tbe  east  side,  a  door  on  the  west,  and  two 
slits  facing  north  and  south:  there  was  a 
stream  a  few  metres  away,  giving  the  patrol 
a  ready  source  of  water.  The  hootch  con- 
tained a  table,  a  low  bench  built  against  a 
wall,  and  tattered  remnants  of  a  straw  mat 
strewn  In  a  dark  corner,  and  tbe  dirt  floor 
was  littered  with  scrap  metal,  rocks,  and  cans. 
The  structure  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  dis- 
repair, and  had  a  number  of  large  holes  in 
its  mud  walls.  However,  it  was  essentially 
intact,  and  Meserve  quickly  converted  it  Into 
a  weapons  depot,  dumping  ammunition 
stocks,  and  also  food  supplies,  on  its  dirt 
floor.  In  addition,  the  hootch  served  as  a 
place  to  hide  Mao.  Ordering  Eriksson  and 
Rafe  to  clean  up  the  hootch,  and  leaving  Mao 
In  their  charge,  the  Sergeant  went  off  with 
Clark  and  Manuel  to  have  a  careful  look 
around.  In  the  hootch.  Eriksson  recalled.  Mao, 
now  relieved  of  Manuel's  pack,  watched  bim 
and  Rafe  heave  out  Junk  for  a  while,  and 
then,  unasked,  the  girl  lent  the  G.I.s  a  hand. 
"She  had  no  idea  the  kind  of  place  she  was 
helping  to  prepare."  Eriksson  said. 

Meserve  and  the  others  returned  an  hour 
later,  toward  noon,  and  had  a  hearty  snack, 
eating  it  outdoors,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
hut.  Sprawled  on  the  ground  after  the  meal, 
Meserve.  refreshed,  glanced  at  bis  fellows 
and  then,  with  a  knowing  smile.  Indicated 
tbe  partly  ruined  structure.  "It's  time  for 
some  fun."  he  said.  Clark  api>eared  to  be 
beside  blmsell   with  anticipation.  Eriksson 
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told  me.  and  Manuel  and  Rafe  appeared  lees 
so.  He  himself,  h  b  Imagines,  must  have  looked 
glum.  "It  was  the  way  I  felt,"  he  said.  "It  was 
Impossible  for  nie  to  have  any  part  of  what 
I  knew  was  aboi  t  to  take  place."  He  suspects 
that  Meserve  seiised  this,  for  before  anything 
else  happened  tjie  Sergeant  confronted  him, 
demanding  to  ktoow  whether  he  would  enter 
the  hootch  wh(  n  his  turn  came.  Eriksson 
shook  his  head.  Incensed,  the  Sergeant  ut- 
tered the  first  cf  a  series  of  threats.  Unless 
Eriksson  went  ulong  with  the  others,  Me- 
serve warned,  h«  would  run  the  risk  of  being 
reported  "a  frlcndiy  casualty."  Clark  sec- 
onded this  vociferously,  and  both  Diazes 
concentrated  puzzled  stares  on  the  difficult 
member  of  the  patrol.  Eriksson  shook  his 
head  again.  "I  Had  had  enough  of  watching 
beatings  and  stfanglings  with  ponchos,"  he 
told  me.  Rebufled  a  second  time,  Meserve 
lashed  out  witit  an  attack  on  Eriksson's 
manliness,  deriding  him  as  "queer"  and 
"chicken."  The  attack  didn't  bother  him, 
Eriksson  told  me,  but  it  appears  'rom  the 
court  record  that  it  did  affect  Rafe,  who 
testified  that  he  :oiild  not  have  withstood  the 
epithets  he  hear  1  Meserve  heap  on  Eriksson: 
it  was  his  fear  of  such  derision.  Rafe  stated, 
that  caused  hin  to  Join  those  who  entered 
the  hootch  he  hi  ,d  helped  make  tidy.  Manuel 
gave  similar  test:  mony.  "I  was  afraid  of  being 
rtdlcultd:  sir."  h5  told  the  prosecutor.  Asked 
why,  lie-«nswer  !d,  "O.K.,  let's  say  you  are 
on  a  patrol.  These  guys  right  here  are  going 
to  start  laughing  you  out.  Pretty  soon,  you're 
going  to  be  an  outcast  from  the  platoon. 
'That  guy,  he's  scared  of  doing  this,  ne's 
scared  ol  doing  ;hat.'  Everybody  is  going  to 
make  fun  of  yc  u.  When  you  go  out  on  a 
patrol,  you  ain't  going  to  be  as  good  as  you 
want  to  be.  because  these  guys  ain't  helping 
you  do  anything.  It  is  going  to  be  yourself. 
There  is  going  to  be  four  people  on  that 
patrol  and  an  ini  llvidual." 

Once  Meserve  1  lad  delivered  his  estimate  of 
Eriksson's  vlrlllt!  ,  the  ill-fated  bacchanal  got 
under  way.  Just  1  >efore  it  did,  Eriksson  moved 
away  from  the  entrance  to  the  hootch,  where 
he  had  been  standing,  and  sat  down  alone 
on  the  grassy  turf  to  one  side  of  the  struc- 
ture; periodically,  he  raised  his  field  glasses 
to  gaze  at  distan  t.  points.  Cross-examined  at 
Meserve's  tnal  aii  to  why  he  had  shifted  his 
position.  Eriksso;i  testified.  "Well,  sir,  these 
gentlemen  seemt  d  to  me — oh,  I  should  say 
kind  of  enthuse(  I  about  what  was  going  on. 
The  whole  thii  g  made  me  sick  to  my 
stomach.  I  flgur(  d  somebody  would  have  to 
be  out  there  for  security,  because  there  were 
V.C.  in  the  area." 

The  Sergeant  vas  the  first  man  to  enter 
the  hootch,  and  soon,  Eriksson  told  me,  a 
high,  piercing  r  loan  of  pain  and  despair 
came  from  the  girl.  It  repeated  itself  in 
waves,  broken  cnly.  Eriksson  assumed,  by 
Mao's  need  to  s  immon  fresh  breath.  After 
several  minutes,  the  moan  turned  to  a 
steady  sobbing,  and  this  did  not  cease  until, 
after  a  half  houi,  Meserve  reappeared  in  the 
open.  He  was  shirtless;  his  face  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  swai  ;gerlng  irresistibility.  "She 
was  real  good — p  -etty  clean,"  he  said.  Point- 
ing to  the  hootcl  .  he  signalled  to  Rafe  to  b« 
his  successor.  an( ;  Rafe,  sparing  himself  ridi- 
cule, walked  in.  [n  court.  Rafe  said  that  he 
found  Mao  nakea.  lying  on  the  table,  her 
hands  bound  bi  hind  her  back.  "The  girl 
looked  so  Innoci  nt.  so  calm."  he  testified. 
But,  Rafe  stayed,  ind  again  the  moan  and  the 
sobbing,  slightly  diminished,  rose  from  the 
hootch.  Outside,  according  to  the  court  rec- 
ord. Clark  was  wa  tching  his  comrade  through 
a  hole  in  the  mud  facade  and  letting  out 
whoops  of  delight  that  mingled  with  Mao's 
cries.  His  manner  became  momentarily  sub- 
dued when  Meserve  waved  him  in  as  the 
third  man,  but  Clark  was  his  jaunty  self 
again  when  he  niturned.  "I  held  a  knife  to 
her  throat."  he  t<ild  the  others.  He  displayed 
a  hunting  knife.  It  was  ten  inches  long,  and 
its  handle  was  wrapped  with  tape  that  bore 
a  pattern  of  tin;'  diamonds.  The  men  were 
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familiar  with  the  knife;  it  had  recently  been 
given  to  Clark  by  a  close  friend  in  the  pla- 
toon who  had  been  wounded  As  Manuel  was 
going  Into  the  hootch.  Mao's  sounds  could 
be  heard,  weak  and  conquered.  The  four  sol- 
diers' visitation  lasted  nearly  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  two  minutes  after  it  was  termi- 
nated the  men.  to  conceal  themselves  from 
any  Vietcong  who  might  be  in  the  vicinity, 
reentered  the  hootch  together.  Eriksson  was 
now  with  them,  and  he  saw  that  Mao  had 
retreated  to  a  corner  of  the  hut.  frightened, 
watchful,  her  eyes  glistening  with  tears,  her 
presence  made  known  chiefiy  by  a  cough 
that  had  grown  more  pronounced  since 
morning(.  The  girl  was  dressed  and  her  hands 
had  been  freed.  The  men  ate.  again  without 
feeding  her.  and  reminisced  about  their  com- 
munal feat,  comparing  Mao  with  other  girls 
they  had  known,  and  talking  about  how  long 
it  had  been  since  they  had  had  a  woman 
After  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Meserve.  as 
though  he  were  finally  bored  with  the  topic, 
abruptly  reminded  the  unit  of  its  mission; 
he  wanted  the  men  to  do  some  more  recon- 
noitering  that  afternoon.  This  time  he  said, 
it  would  be  Clark  who  would  stay  behind  to 
guard  Mao  and  the  weapons  :n  the  hootch. 

The  day  continued  eventful.  Exploring  the 
mountain  further,  often  making  their  w^ay 
through  shoulder-high  vegetation,  Eriksson, 
Meserve.  Manuel,  and  Rafe  pushed  on  toward 
the  summit.  Though  the  men  had  to  str\ig- 
gle  for  footing.  Eriksson  related,  they  made 
a  point  of  keeping  an  eye  on  the  stream  that 
ran  near  the  hootch;  it  had  Its  source  high 
up  on  the  mountain,  fiowlng  down  past  a 
number  of  rice  fields.  After  half  an  hour, 
their  watch  on  the  stream  paid  off,  producing 
a  more  Interesting  sight  than  Rafe's  water 
buffalo  Three  Vietnamese  were  spotted  walk- 
ing along  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  though 
Ihey  wore  no  uniforms,  Meserve  assumed 
they  were  V.C.  and  he  and  his  men.  includ- 
ing Eriksson,  opened  fire  on  them.  None  of 
the  four  hit  anything,  and  the  Sergeant 
radioed  the  platoon  command  for  artillery 
support,  which  was  quickly  granted;  the 
cooperation.  Eriksson  recalled.  pleased 
Meserve  no  end.  since  it  implicitly  conferred 
an  Importance  on  the  skirmish.  Deciding 
to  close  in  on  the  three  Vietnamese.  Meserve 
dispatched  Eriksson  and  Rafe  to  the  hootch 
to  pick  up  a  supply  of  smoke  grenades.  Ar- 
riving on  the  run.  the  two  explained  their 
errand  to  Clark,  who  heard  the  news  eagerly, 
then  pulled  rank  on  Eriksson  and  ordered 
him  to  take  his  place  in  guarding  the  hootch. 
As  Clark  and  Rafe  left.  Eriksson  told  me, 
he  realized  that  he  was  about  to  exchange 
one  kind  of  excitement  for  another — the  en- 
counter with  the  three  Vietnamese,  that  Is, 
for  the  quieter,  more  complicated  ordeal  of 
being  alone  with  Mao.  He  was  uncertain  how 
he  would  act  with  her,  he  said,  even  though, 
oddly,  he  felt  he  knew  her  well;  her  cries, 
he  said,  had  thrown  him  into  a  turmoil  he 
had  never  before  experienced.  As  he  listened 
to  her,  he  said,  it  had  even  crossed  his 
mind  to  shoot  her  assailants,  but  then,  he 
observed  to  me.  "I'd  have  had  the  bodies 
of  four  men  to  justify."  Asked  in  court  for 
his  thoughts  during  the  period  he  had  sat 
on  the  grassy  trnf,  he  testified,  "Well,  sir, 
I  was  wishing  I  wasn't  In  the  situation  I  was 
in.  I  might  say  I  was  praying  to  God  that  if 
I  ever  got  out  of  there  alive  I'd  do  everything 
I  could  to  see  that  these  men  would  pay  for 
what  they  did." 

Eriksson  now  lapsed  into  the  longest  of  his 
silences  with  me,  and  when  he  spoke  again, 
it  was,  for  him,  at  great  length.  "When  Mao 
saw  me  come  into  the  hootch,  she  thought 
I  wais  there  to  rape  her,"  Eriksson  said.  "She 
began  to  weep,  and  backed  away,  cringing. 
She  looked  weary  and  ill,  and  she  seemed  to 
be  getMng  more  so  by  the  minute. 

"I  had  a  feeling  she  had  been  Injured  In 
some  way — not  that  I  could  tell.  She  had  her 
black  pajamas  on.  I  gave  her  crackers  and 
beef  stew  and  water.  It  was  her  first  food 
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since  she'd  been  taken  away  from  her  ham- 
let— it  had  been  still  dark  then,  and  here  It 
was  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  She  ate, 
standing,  and  it  was  whimper,  then  eat, 
whimper,  then  eat.  She  kept  looking  at  me! 
as  though  she  was  trying  to  guess  what  my 
game  could  be  When  she  finished  eating,  she 
mumbled  something  in  Vietnamese;  maybe 
It  was  'Thank  you' — I  wouldn't  know.  And  I 
told  her.  In  English,  'I  can't  understand  you.' 
I  wanted  to  tell  her  other  things.  I  wanted 
to  say,  'I  apologize  to  you  for  what's  hap- 
pened, but  don't  ever  accept  my  apology  or 
anyone  else's  for  that.  Please  don't  ask  me  to 
explain  why  they  did  it.  I'll  never  know, 
■you're  hurt.  I  can  see.  but  how  are  you?  I 
mean,  if  I  let  you  go.  do  you  think  you  can 
make  it  home?'  I  wish  Mao  and  I  could  have 
talked."  Eriksson  said,  his  voice  tightening. 
"She  might  have  helped  me  know  what  to  do. 
instead  of  my  having  to  figure  it  out  alone — 
It  was  her  life  that  was  at  stake.  I  stepped 
outside  the  hootch  to  be  by  myself  awhile, 
and  out  there  I  could  hear  the  muffled  noise 
of  artillery  off  in  the  distance.  I  had  no  Idea 
where  my  unit  was.  I  didn't  know  then  that 
they  were  four  hundred  metres  away,  at  the 
top  of  Hill  192,  or  that  it  would  be  a  whole 
hour  before  they  returned.  It  might  have  in- 
fluenced my  thinking  if  I'd  had  that  infor- 
mation, but  I'm  not  sure  As  a  disciplined 
soldier,  I  knew  I  wouldn't  abandon  the  weap- 
ons in  the  hootch  to  the  enemy,  but.  just 
the  same,  I  was  dizzy  with  thinking  how  to 
save  Mao.  I  thought  again  of  letting  her  go, 
but  what  would  I  tell  Meserve  when  he  got 
back?  That  this  weak,  coughing  girl  had 
overpowered  me?  Besides,  she  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  reach  home  or  anjrwhere  else.  Then 
I  thought  of  taking  off  together  with  her.  We 
couldn't  have  gone  very  far.  I  realized,  but  it 
was  going  to  be  dark  soon  and  we  might  find 
a  hideout  somewhere  in  the  brush.  After  that, 
we'd  have  to  stay  out  of  sight  until  the  third 
day  of  the  patrol's  mission — that  was  the  day 
the  patrol  was  supposed  to  rendezvous  with 
another  unit  for  fresh  supplies.  I  knew  the 
rendezvous  spot,  and  if  Mao  and  I  could  show 
up  there  at  the  right  lime,  there  was  no 
question  in  my  mind  but  that  the  fellows  in 
the  resupply  squad  would  help  us  both.  But 
I  couldn't  think  any  of  my  brainstorms 
through.  I  knew  I  had  cut  myself  off  from 
the  rest  of  my  patrol,  refusing  to  go  into 
that  hootch,  and  I  had  this  idea  that  the 
fellows  were  watching  the  place  from  the 
brush,  waiting  for  me  to  make  just  one  false 
move  with  Mao.  I  had  this  picture  that  when 
we  did.  they'd  fire  at  us.  or.  at  least.  Meser\e 
would  have  me  up  on  charges  of  desertion. 
The  guys  would  back  him  up.  of  course. 
TTiey'd  say  there  had  never  been  a  girl  with 
the  patrol,  and  I'd  be  left  looking  crazy." 

Shifting  uneasily  on  the  sofa,  Erickson 
went  on.  "When  I  stepped  back  into  the 
hootch.  I  saw  that  Mao  had  made  up  her 
mind  that  I  wasn't  going  to  harm  her.  She 
had  stopped  whimpering,  and  there  was  even 
a  Uttle  look  of  trust  in  her  eyes.  There 
shouldn't  have  been,  because  I  had  decided, 
outside,  that  there  wasn't  a  thing  in  the 
world  I  could  do  for  her.  It  was  the  hardest 
decision  I've  ever  had  to  make,  and  it 
couldn't  have  been  the  best  possible  one,  or 
Mao  wouldn't  be  gone  today." 

In  the  time  that  elapsed  before  the  patrol's 
return.  Eriksson  said.  Mao's  condition  wor- 
sened noticeably.  The  men  found  her  feverish 
and  coughing,  and  Clark  was  all  for  re-ched- 
ullng  her  death  hour  to  that  evening.  Me- 
serve, however,  counselled  patience.  A  good 
night's  rest  might  do  wonders  for  Mao's 
health,  he  pointed  out,  in  which  case  he,  for 
one,  wouldn't  mind  revisiting  her  in  the 
morning.  Rafe  subsequently  testified  that  the 
Sergeant  was  in  an  expansive  mood,  cheer- 
fully observing  to  his  men  that  It  wasn't 
every  day  he  could  rate  artillery  support  and 
have  himself  a  woman  as  well.  TTie  patrol 
and  Mao  shared  the  hootch  that  night,  the 
girl  spending  it  In  a  corner  by  herself.  The 
soldiers  set  up  a  night  watch,  each  man  pull- 


ing guard  duty  outside  In  the  moonlight, 
alert  for  any  lurking  enemy.  Mao  coughed 
throughout  the  night,  and  at  one  point, 
Eriksson  recalls,  Clark  again  urged  that  the 
girl  be  finished  oft  forthwith.  Eriksson  said. 
"He  told  Meserve  her  coughing  was  going  to 
give  away  our  position,  but  I  didn't  think  it 
was  Charlie  he  had  on  his  mind.  I  thought  he 
wanted  to  destroy  living  evidence." 

In  the  morning,  everyone  got  up  shortly 
after  six,  and  it  wasn't  long  before  Mao's  fate 
was  sealed.  "Events  happened  fast  that  day," 
Eriksson  said.  The  first  of  them,  he  told  me, 
was  that  Mao  woke  up   less  alluring  than 
when  she  had  gone  to  bed.  Her  lever  and 
coughing  had  increased  overnight,  he  said, 
and  that  didn't  do  her  cause  any  good.  Me- 
serve, he  noted,  paid  scarcely  any  attention 
to  her.  The  Sergeant  seemed  more  attracted 
by  the  possibility  of  military  action,  to  judge 
by  the  speed  with  which  he  had  his  charges 
break  camp.  His  last  order  before  they  left 
was  to  send  Eriksson.  Rafe.  and  Manuel  to 
fetch   the  day's  supply   of   water   from   the 
stream.  When  they  returned.  Eriksson  told 
me.  they  discovered  that  Clark  was  no  longer 
alone    in    advocating    Mao's    early    demise. 
Meserve  was  now  an  ally,  he  and  his  second- 
in-command  apparently  having  arrived  at  a 
meeting  of  minds  while  the  others  were  filling 
the  patrol's  canteens.  As  Mao  stood  listen- 
ing,  mute   and    uncomprehending.   Meserve 
said  that  she  had  to  be  got  out  of  the  way; 
If  they  ran  into  action,  he  pointed  out,  she 
would    be   a    hindrance,    and    even    if   they 
didn't,   helicopter   crews   scouting   the   area 
might  want  to  know  who  she  was.  All  that 
awaited  decision,  Meserve  went  on,  was  the 
moment  and  method  of  the  girl's  murder, 
but,  whatever  was  settled  on,  the  Sergeant's 
thought  was  to  have  Eriksson  do  the  job:  if 
Eriksson  refused,  Meserve  said,  he  would  be 
reported  as  K.I.A.»-killed  in  action.  Manuel 
later  told  agents  of  the  Army's  Criminal  In- 
vestigation Division.  "Meserve  said  to  Eriks- 
son that  Inasmuch  as  he  did  not  do  anything 
to  the  girl  (the  day  before),  Eriksson  would 
have    to    kill    the    girl,    but    Eriksson    said 
that  he  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
that."     Meserve.     however,     didn't      follow 
through    on   his   threat.    To   Eriksson's   as- 
tonishment   and    deep    relief,    the   Sergeant 
abruptly  shifted  his  attention  to  the  Diazes, 
asking  first  Rafe  then  Manuel  to  carry  out 
the  murder.   "Both  refused,"   Eriksson  said. 
"They  were  very  definite.  It  excited  me."  Im- 
patiently. Clark  volunteered  his  services,  but 
Meserve  wouldn't  have  that.  Insisting  that 
they    collaborate,    Clark    could    knife    the 
girl  from  the  front,  the  Sergeant  said,  while 
he   bayoneted   her   from   behind;    the   body 
would  then  be  tossed  over  a  cliff  from  the 
summit  of  Hill   192,  where  the  patrol  had 
reconnoltered  the  previous  day.  Accordingly, 
at  nine  the  group  struck  out  for  the  cliff. 
The  climb  took  longer  than  It  had  the  day 
before,  the  men's  pace  slowed  by  the  packs 
they  bore.  This  morning,  Manuel  carried  his 
own. 

Serving  as  radioman,  he  was  in  the  van- 
guard with  Meserve  and  Clark:  Mao  walked 
ten  metres  behind,  wearily  ascending  the 
rugged-  terrain,  with  Rafe  as  her  forward 
guard  and  Eriksson  bringing  up  the  rear.  It 
took  an  hour  to  negotiate  the  climb,  and 
the  group  had  barely  attained  the  ridge  when 
Rafe.  his  eyes  sweeping  the  vista  below,  saw 
five  Vietnamese  in  peasant  dress  making  their 
way  along  a  mountain  trail  toward  the  paddy 
fields  near  the  stream.  The  Vietnamese  proved 
to  be  V.C,  for  the  moment  they  were  aware 
that  they  had  been  seen  they  fired  at  the 
patrol  with  small  arms,  then  changed  their 
direction  and  passed  temporarily  out  of  sight. 
Meserve  at  once  radioed  the  platoon  com- 
mand, reaching  Lieutenant  RelUy,  to  whom 
he  suggested  that  the  V.C.  be  ambushed. 
Agreeing,  the  Lieutenant  said  that  he  would 
order  another  squad,  operating  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  to  coordinate  Its  move- 
ments with  those  of  Meserve's  patrol,  and 
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that  he  would  also  dispatch  two  other 
squads  In  the  area.  In  addition,  Meserve 
learned  that  he  was  again  to  be  the  recipient 
of  artillery  support;  In  a  short  while,  Rellly 
said  helicopter  gunshlps— aircraft  equipped 
with  rocket  artillery  and  machine  guns — 
would  be  In  the  area.  "It  was  going  to  be  a 
big  outlay,  considering  the  few  men  we  were 
up  against."  Eriksson  said.  Ordinarily,  he 
conjectured,  the  promise  of  such  generous 
support  would  have  cheered  Meserve  but 
Mao's  presence  seemed  to  confuse  matters. 
Glancing-  at  the  girl  with  distaste,  the  Ser- 
geant ordered  Eriksson  and  Rafe  to  stay  with 
her  on  the  ridge,  whereupon  he.  Clark,  and 
Manuel  began  a  cautious  descent  of  the 
mountain,  their  purpose  to  stalk  the  Viet- 
cong. Thirty  metres  down,  they  came  to  a 
curiously  shaped  rock  formation  composed 
of  two  jutting  ledges.  Using  the  upper  one 
as  a  vantage  point,  they  spied  the  small  band 
of  V.C.  making  slow  progress  toward  the 
refuge  of  the  cave  complex,  which  was  three 
hundred  metres  away,  almost  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine.  But  the  Sergeant  did  nothing 
about  the  escaping  V.C.  for  he  was  now 
powerfully  distracted  from  the  enemy;  In 
the  distance,  still  Inaudible  and  looking  min- 
iaturized, were  four  approaching  gunshlps. 
Acting  fast,  he  sent  Manuel  backtracking  to 
the  summit  to  tell  Eriksson  and  Rafe  to 
report  to  him  with  Mao.  In  ten  minutes, 
they  were  all  together  again;  by  then,  too. 
the  helicopters  had  grown  larger  and  their 
engines  were  faintly  audible.  Rale  later  testi- 
fied, "There  were  helicopters  fiying  around, 
and  everyone  was  getting  jumpy  about  hav- 
ing the  girl." 

Before  Meserve  could  devise  any  next  step, 
Clark  took  hold  of  Mao's  arm.  "Let's  kill  her 
and  get  it  over  with."  he  said,  according  to 
the  court  record. 

"AH  right,  go  ahead."  Meserve  said,  and 
he  instantly  turned  his  attention  to  the 
enemy,  ordering  Eriksson  to  the  lower  ledge 
of  rock  while  he  and  Manuel  returned  to  the 
upper  one.  with  Rafe  to  their  rear. 

Rafe   was  the  man  closest  to  Clark   and 
Mao — only  a  few  metres  away — and  because 
he  was.  his  testimony  concerning  the  events 
that  now  took  place  carried  special  weight 
with  the  court.  He  stated  at  the  trial.  "From 
where  I  was,  I  observed  Clark  grab  the  girl 
by  the  arm  and   take  her  into  the  bushes 
nearby  ...  I  saw  that  Clark  had  his  hunt- 
ing knife  hidden  In  one  of  his  hands."  It  was 
In  the  next  seconds  that  deer-gutting  sounds 
issued  from  the  bushes.  '"I  then  heard  the 
girl  cry  out.  but  not  too  loud."  Rale  con- 
tinued. "Clark  came  back  to  where  we  were. 
Meserve  asked  him  If  he  had  finished  the 
girl."  Clark  had  just  replied  yes  when  Mao. 
like  a  wounded  apparition,  was  seen  crawling 
rapidly  downhill  and  then  disappearing  Into 
the    thick    foliage.    As    Rafe    recounted    it, 
"Meserve  saw  her  and  said,  "There  she  goes.' 
Clark  said,  'Why,  that  bitch,  I  stabbed  her 
more  than  twice.'  Meserve  told  us  all  to  shoot 
her  before  she  could  get  away.  We  were  all 
told  to  look  for  the  girl."  All  five  men  shot, 
but  Eriksson  aimed  his  weapon — a  grenade 
launcher,  which  looks  like  a  shotgun — down 
into  the  valley,  away  from  the  general  direc- 
tion of  Mao.  In  addition,  Rafe  flatly  said, 
"Eriksson   could   not  see   the   girl,"   despite 
which,  Rafe  also  testified,  'Eriksson  stated, 
'Oh,  no."  like  he  regretted  that  he  had  fired." 
Rafe  himself  let  go  with  a  burst  from  his 
M-16.  which.  Inexplicably,  caused  his  rifle  to 
Jam.  However,  he  did  call  (^lark's  attention  to 
a  bush  directly  ahead.   It  was  rustling.  "I 
couldn't  tell  whether  it  was  Charlie  or  the 
girl."  Rafe  testified.  Clark,  who  was  several 
metres  in  front  of  Rale,  yelled  back  to  him 
that  it  was  the  girl.  "I  saw  him  raise  his  rifle." 
Rafe   stated,   adding   that   he   then   started 
toward  Clark.  Moving  In  on  the  bush.  Clark 
blazed  away  with  his  M-16.  and  at  once  the 
rustling  foliage  grew  still.  "You  want  her  gold 
tooth?"   Clark   called   over   his  shoulder  to 
R^fe.  who  was  then,  he  testified,  a  foot  away 
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and  was  staring,  aghast,  at  Mao.  "When  I 
got  up  to  the  girl,  I  saw  that  her  head  was 
partially  blown  away,"  he  testified.  "She  was 
dead.  I'm  sure." 

Immediately  after  the  murder.  Eriksson 
told  me.  the  men  appeared  to  assume  a  self- 
protective  air  of  disbelief  at  what  had  taken 
place.  Straggling  uphill,  he  said,  they  gravi- 
tated toward  their  leader,  who  stood,  un- 
flustered.  near  the  jutting  rock  formation, 
surveying  the  combat  situation.  It  had  built 
up  sharply.  The  gunshlps  were  now  unmis- 
takably in  the  area,  their  motors  sending  up 
a  storm  of  noise  as  the  machines  hovered 
low  and  their  crews  searched  out  the  enemy. 
Now  the  V.C,  flushed  from  their  temporary 
hideout,  continued  to  beat  a  desperate  re- 
treat, relying  on  sniper  fire  to  fend  off  their 
attackers,  who  were  converging  on  them  from 
both  sides  of  the  stream.  Small  artillery 
spotter  planes  had  arrived,  heralding  the  Im- 
minent use  of  ground-artillery  support.  The 
court  record  attests  that  it  was  In  the  midst 
of  this  encircling  racket  that  Meserve  chose 
to  Initiate  radio  contact  with  Lieutenant 
Rellly.  the  burden  of  the  Sergeant's  message 
being  that  he  wanted  to  report  "one  V.C. 
K.I. A."  Under  cross-examination  at  Meserve's 
court-martial.  Rellly.  appearing  as  a  defense 
witness,  testified.  "Serfecant  Meserve  called 
me  up  and  informed  me  in  the  jnlddle  ol 
the  fire  fight  that  a  girl  was  fleeing  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  I  informed  him  to 
get  the  girl.  He  called  me  back  In  a  few 
minutes,  or  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  in- 
formed me  that  he  could  not  catch  the  girl, 
that  he  had  had  to  shoot  her.  ...  I  called 
him  back  and  commended  him  on  the  job 
that  he  did  and  reported  It.  in  turn,  to  the 
company  headquarters." 

Meserve  fought  well  that  day.  With  Mao 
out  of  the  way.  he  was  able  to  concentrate  on 
the  action  at  hand,  managing  his  patrol, 
working  In  concert  with  the  other  squads, 
and  helping  to  guide  the  diving  gunshlps. 
whose  presence  he  now  welcomed.  Among 
them.  Eriksson  said,  these  sizable  elements, 
advancing  toward  the  cave  complex,  tuc- 
ceeded  in  killing  one  V.C.  and  wounding 
another.  Two  escaped,  and  the  fifth  man 
made  to  the  caves,  where  he  holed  up  lor 
a  last-ditch  stand.  The  man  was  never  cap- 
tured, Eriksson  said,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  became  the  single  target  of  the  gunshlps 
rockets  and  the  infantrys  bullets  and  gre- 
nades. Moreover,  Eriksson  told  me.  the  enemy 
soldier  Inflicted  casualties  on  the  infantry- 
men deployed  around  the  cave  complex, 
which  was  some  two  hundred  metres  long 
and  had  numerous  mouths.  At  the  time  the 
filth  V.C.  entered  the  caves,  he  said,  the 
patrol  had  long  ago  left  the  vicinity  of  the 
curiously  shaped  rock  formation,  and  had 
descended  so  deep  Into  the  valley  that  the 
men  were  practically  able  to  touch  the  thick, 
rough  outer  walls  ol  the  caves.  Meserve. 
Clark,  and  Manuel,  together  with  members 
of  the  other  squads,  were  shooting  away  ;it 
the  solitary  V.C.  who  was  behind  an  aper- 
ture that  measured  perhaps  six  inches  wide 
and  a  couple  of  inches  high.  As  for  himself. 
Eriksson  told  me.  Meserve  had  ordered  him 
to  a  ledge  from  which  he  could  overlook  the 
complex  as  he  trained  his  grenade  launcher 
on  two  cave  mouths  In  particular,  either  one 
of  which,  the  Sergeant  thought,  could  atlord 
the  entombed  V.C.  an  exit. 

For  Rafe.  the  fighting  had  ended  an  liour 
earher— well  before  the  patrol  reached  the 
cave  complex.  As  the  men  had  raced  to  get 
there,  clambering  and  sliduig.  Rafe  had 
slipped  and  fallen  from  a  ledge,  dislocating 
an  elbow  and  a  shoulder.  Evacuated  by  a 
medical  helicopter,  he  was  flown  to  a  hos- 
pital at  Qui  Nhon.  There,  corpsmen  deposited 
him  on  a  bed  alongside  that  of  a  battalion 
officer  he  knew  and  liked.  At  Rafe's  court- 
martial.  It  was  disclosed  that  for  several  days 
the  two  patients  in  the  hospital  ward  seem- 
ingly talked  about  whatever  came  into  their 
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manner — he  couldn't  stand  still,  and  his  eyes 
looked  every  which  way.  All  of  us  In  the 
patrol  had  long  ago  stopped  pretending 
nothing  horrible  had  happened.  All  of  us  had 
come  back  scared  and  upset,  but  Clark,  I 
thought,  showed  It  the  most."  Once  Clark 
bad  left  them,  Eriksson  continued  with  his 
story,  feeling  an  immense  relief  when  he  had 
finished  telling  it.  "At  last,  someone  outside 
the  patrol  knew  of  Mao."  he  said.  He  had  no 
illusion,  though,  that  Rowan  himself  could 
do  much  about  what  he  had  Just  learned,  but 
at  that,  Eriksson  said,  his  friend  did  what  he 
could.  Immediately  relaying  news  of  the 
murder  to  the  sergeant  of  his  own  squad.  In 
turn,  the  sergeant  passed  the  news  on  to 
Lieutenant  RelUy,  who  sent  for  Eriksson. 

Arriving  at  the  austere  hootch  that  RelUy 
used  as  a  command  post,  Eriksson  told  me, 
he  imagined  that  the  Lieutenant,  if  only 
conversationally,  would  express  dismay  over 
the  murder.  No  such  dismay  was  expressed. 
Instead,  to  Eriksson's  astonishment,  RelUy 
chose  that  moment  to  offer  a  reminiscence. 
Calmly  and  easily,  he  told  &lksson  about  an 
experience  that  he  had  undergone  three  years 
earlier,  when  he  drove  his  wife,  also  a  Negro, 
to  an  Alabama  hospital  to  have  their  first 
child.  She  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  labor, 
the  Lieutenant  related,  but  she  had  been 
refused  admittance  to  the  hospital,  on  racial 
grounds,  and  she  had  eventually  had  her 
baby  on  the  floor  of  its  reception  room.  Wild 
with  rage,  Rrtlly  had  tried  to  wreck  the 
place,  whereupon  hospital  orderlies  sum- 
moned the  police,  and  the  new  father  was 
arrested  and  Jailed.  In  his  cell,  Rellly  went 
on,  he  had  made  plans  to  shoot  various  offi- 
cials at  the  hospital,  but  when  he  was  finally 
released  he  gave  up  the  Idea  of  vengeance. 
"By  the  time  I  got  out  of  Jail."  he  told  Eriks- 
son. "I  was  saying  to  myself.  'What's  hap- 
pened is  the  way  things  are,  so  why  try  to 
buck  the  system?'  And  take  it  from  me, 
Eriksson,  it's  even  more  hopeless  to  try  to 
buck  It  in  the  middle  of  a  war — there's  more 
of  a  system  then  than  ever.  Better  relax 
about  that  Vietnamese  girl,  Eriksson.  The 
kind  of  thing  that  happened  to  her — what 
else  can  you  expect  in  a  combat  zone?"  His 
recollection  out  of  the  way.  the  Lieutenant 
Informed  Eriksson  that  the  patrol,  having 
replenished  its  ammunition  stocks,  would  be 
leaving  camp  at  any  moment  to  resume  its 
flve-day  mission.  Eriksson  wouldn't  be  going 
along,  though:  the  Lieutenant  had  assigned 
another  G.I.  in  his  stead.  Acknowledging  the 
danger  In  which  Eriksson  had  placed  himself, 
the  Lieutenant  told  him,  "If  I  sent  you  out 
with  that  patrol,  you'd  never  make  it  back." 

As  the  court  transcript  shows.  RelUy  didn't 
let  matters  rest  there.  The  atrocity  that 
Eriksson  had  reported  was  too  big  for  that. 
RelUy  was  aware  that  if  it  came  to  pubUc 
knowledge  It  would  tarnish  the  Image  of  the 
officers  commanding  the  platoon,  the  com- 
pany, the  battaUon,  perhaps  even  the  regi- 
ment; the  officers  might  be  made  to  appear 
incapable  of  controlling  the  conduct  of  the 
men  In  their  commands.  Rellly's  Immediate 
superior,  Captain  Otto  Vorst.  as  was  later 
brought  out  In  court,  was  out  In  the  field 
at  the  time  on  "a  tactical  problem."  He  was 
not  due  back  untU  November  22nd,  the  day 
Meserve's  patrol  was  schediUed  to  conclude 
Its  mission.  The  Captain — a  "lifer,"  or  career 
Army  man — had  left  Instructions  that  he  was 
to  be  sent  urgent  messages  only,  but  shortly 
after  Eriksson  took  leave  of  RelUy,  the  Lieu- 
tenant, confident  that  the  murder  merited 
his  superior's  attention,  radioed  word  of  It  to 
Vorst.  As  It  happened,  the  Captain  heard 
about  it  from  a  second  source  as  well — from 
Eriksson  himself.  Out  on  a  search-and-de- 
stroy  mission  the  morning  after  leaving 
Meserve's  command,  Eriksson  told  me,  he  en- 
countered a  small  group  of  American  mlUtary 
men  reconnolterlng  the  vicinity  of  the  cave 
complex,  Vorst  was  In  the  group,  and  Eriks- 
son, detaching  himself  from  his  unit,  went 
up  to  the  Captain  and  told  him  about  Mao. 
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"Leave  It  to  me,  I'll  handle  everything," 
Vorst  said.  A  moment  later,  the  two  groups 
went  off  In  different  directions. 

On  November  22nd,  Meserve,  Clark,  and 
Manuel,  weary  from  their  five-day  stint  (Rafe 
was  still  hospitalized),  had  scarcely  dropped 
Into  their  foxholes  back  in  the  platoon  area 
when  they  were  ordered  to  appear  at  Cap- 
tain Vorst's  command  post — a  hootch  some- 
what larger  than  Rellly's  but  equally  bare. 
They  found  the  company  commander,  who 
had  himself  only  Just  returned,  waiting  im- 
patiently to  confront  them  vi^th  Eriksson's 
report.  In  his  affidavit  for  Army  Investigators, 
Manuel  gave  what  is  probably  a  compre- 
hensive account  of  the  confrontation  that 
took  place  in  the  Captain's  quarters.  "This 
was  about  1400  hours,"  Manuel  stated.  "Cap- 
tain Vorst  handed  Meserve  a  piece  of  paper 
with  three  words  printed  on  it — Kidnapping, 
Rape,  Murder.  We  all  looked  at  the  paper,  and 
he  asked  us  what  this  was  all  about.  At  first, 
we  all  denied  any  knowledge  about  It.  He 
first  asked  Sergeant  Meserve,  'Do  you  know 
anything  about  this?'  To  which  Meserve  said. 
'We  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about.' 
He  then  directed  the  same  question  to  all  of 
us.  'Do  you  people  know  what  you've  done  up 
there?' 

"Captain  Vorst  then  asked  me  did  I  know 
what  would  or  could  happen  to  me.  I  said, 
■Probably  the  firing  squad,  sir.'  He  then  said 
something  to  the  effect,  'I  could  send  you 
all  back  to  the  States  for  courts-martial,'  or 
he  could  court-martial  us  out  here  and  still 
have  a  firing  squad.  Then  the  CO.  said  some- 
thing to  the  effect.  "You  people  acted  like 
animals  up  there  and  do  not  deserve  to  live.' 
He  said  he  would  have  never  learned  about 
this  but  one  man  had  the  balls  to  teU  (the 
officers]  about  It.  Then  he  proceeded  to  tell 
us  that  if  anything  happened  to  Eriksson, 
our  souls  would  belong  to  him."  Possibly  to 
help  them  retain  their  souls,  Vorst  an- 
nounced that  he  was  breaking  up  the  pa- 
trol. Rafe,  hospitalized  at  Qui  Nhon,  was 
already  accounted  for;  Clark  was  to  take  a 
relatively  rear-area  post,  at  battalion  head- 
quarters; Meserve  was  to  be  shifted  to  an- 
other platoon.  Only  Manuel  would  remain 
anywhere  near  EIrlksson;  he  was  being  re- 
assigned to  a  different  squad  in  the  same 
platoon. 

Eriksson  saw  Vorst  shortly  after  the  three 
soldiers  left  the  company  command  post. 
At  the  time,  Eriksson  told  me,  he  had  no 
idea  that  the  Captain  had  chewed  them  out. 
If  he  had  known  this,  he  thinks,  he  might 
have  realized  then,  as  he  did  later,  that  the 
Captain  was  in  a  bind;  that  Is,  he  was  torn 
between  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  which 
condemned  the  crime,  and  concern  for  his 
Army  career,  which,  Eriksson  later  discov- 
ered, the  battalion  commander — who  out- 
ranked Vorst,  and  who  was  also  a  "lifer" — 
was  In  the  habit  of  admonishing  the  Cap- 
tain to  bear  In  mind.  Initially,  however, 
Eriksson  discerned  no  signs  of  Inner  conflict 
In  Vorst.  As  far  as  he  could  make  out,  the 
company  CO.  held  a  clear,  uncomplicated 
view  of  the  crime,  and  that  view  was  that 
its  repercussions  should  be  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum. "That  word  'handle'!"  Eriksson  said 
remlnlscently.  "Three  times  I  saw  the  CO. 
about  Mao.  and  three  times  he  vised  It — 'I'U 
handle  everything'  '111  handle  everything." 
•I'll  handle  everything.'  Maybe  he  did,  but  not 
In  a  way  that  had  anything  to  do  with  any- 
one's making  amends."  At  his  meeting  with 
Vorst  the  day  of  the  Captain's  return,  he 
went  on,  he  noticed  that — like  Rellly,  who 
was  present — the  company  commander  failed 
to  deplore  the  murder,  and  instead  stressed 
its  potentialities  as  a  scandal.  ReiUy  later 
testified  in  court,  "Captain  Vorst  stated  to 
Eriksson,  'I  guess  you  realize  how  serious  this 
Incident  Is,  and  that  It  could  cause  an  inter- 
national Issue.'  Eriksson  stated  that's  why 
he  reported  the  Incident — ^because  he  knew  It 
was  serlovLS. 

"Eriksson  also  stated  that  the  entire  tak- 
ing of  the  girl,  the  rape,  and  klUlng  of  the 
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girl  were  pre-planned  .  .  .  that  he  [had] 
thought  [at  first]  the  men  were  just  joking 
about  really  completing  the  acts."  Through- 
out. Eriksson  told  me,  he  had  the  distinct 
impression  that  bis  position  and  Vorst's 
vsere  at  variance.  Despite  Vorst's  generaUy 
negative  tone,  Eriksson  said,  be  believed  that 
the  company  commander  would  eventually 
lake  steps  to  bring  Meserve  and  the  others 
lo  Justice.  At  one  point,  Eriksson  recalled, 
the  Captain  warned  him  that  If  the  Incident 
did  result  In  courts-martial,  he  might  face 
rough  going  on  the  witness  stand.  When 
Eriksson  replied  that  he  was  prepared  to  take 
his  chances  on  that,  Vorst  asked  whether 
Eriksson  might  not  care  to  transfer  out  of 
the  company — or,  for  that  matter,  out  of  the 
infantry  altogether.  Eriksson  replied  that  he 
wouldn't  mind  a  change — not  that  It  would 
deter  him  from  pressing  charges.  He  wouldn't 
mind  being  a  door  gunner  aboard  a  hell- 
copter,  he  told  Vorst,  citing  as  his  qualifica- 
tions for  such  a  post  that  he  had  been  trained 
as  a  machine  gunner  and  that  he  was  fond 
of  flying.  Vorst  filled  out  transfer  forms,  and 
Eriksson  signed  them.  As  he  was  leaving,  he 
told  me,  the  Captain  called  out  reassuringly. 
•I'll  handle  everything!" 

When  Eriksson  heard  nothing  from  Vorst 
for  four  days,  he  sought  an  interview,  which 
was  granted.  It  was  the  final  talk  between 
the  two  men.  They  were  alone  this  time. 
Eriksson  told  me,  and  when  Eriksson  In- 
quired what  progress  there  had  been  In  the 
murder  case,  the  Captain  seemed  not  to 
hear  but  posed  a  series  of  questions.  He  was 
merely  asking.  Vorst  said,  btit  had  Eriksson 
really  thought  through  what  he  was  doing  in 
pushing  his  charges?  Had  he  taken  Into  ac- 
count the  amount  of  suffering  that  Ameri- 
cans had  already  undergone  in  behalf  of  the 
Vietnamese?  Had  he  stopped  to  think  of  the 
consequences  to  himself  of  accusing  four  fel- 
low-G.I.'s — thereby  adding  to  that  suffering? 
Besides,  what  if  the  four  were  court-mar- 
tialled  and  found  guilty?  Did  Eriksson  know 
that  military  Judges  and  Jurors  were  notori- 
ously lenient  in  their  sentencing?  Unlike 
their  civilian  counterparts,  Vorst  said,  the 
law  officers  (the  term  by  which  military 
Judges  were  known)  and  members  of  the 
court  (as  Jurors  were  known)  had  a  sym- 
patlietic  understanding  of  the  pressures  a 
combat  man  f.-vced  in  risking  his  life  dally; 
military  Jurists  didn't  expect  foot  soldiers 
to  be  on  their  best  behavior  in  a  war  zone. 
Here,  the  CO.  went  on,  it  was  mild  sentences 
that  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and,  what 
was  more,  they  became  even  milder  when 
they  were  up  for  review;  safe  and  profes- 
sionally idealistic  back  home,  he  said,  the 
legal  experts  of  military  appellate  bodies 
invariably  looked  with  suspicion  upon  the 
administration  of  Justice  In  war  zones.  Thus, 
Vorst  concluded,  coming  to  the  last  of  his 
questions,  if  the  men  in  the  patrol  were 
actually  convicted,  Eriksson  could  anticipate 
their  being  freed  in  short  order,  and  when 
that  happened  Eriksson  himself  might  not 
feel  so  free — for  was  it  really  Inconceivable 
that  one  or  more  of  the  exconvicts  would 
seek  revenge?  And  wasn't  it  Jxist  possible  that 
the  victim  might  not  necessarily  be  Eriksson 
himself  but,  rather,  his  new  bride?  Eriksson 
stated  in  court,  "Captain  Vorst  said  that  the 
men  would  get  off  with  hardly  any  or  no  sen- 
tence at  all,  then  myself  and  my  family 
would  really  have  something  to  worry  about." 

In  the  weeks  immediately  following  Mao's 
death,  Eriksson's  home  continued  to  be  the 
platoon  area,  and  his  routine  consisted  of 
pjtrols — search-and-destroy  by  day,  ambush 
by  night.  These  were  always  demanding  and 
hazardous,  yet  they  could  not  distract  him 
from  the  Intense  feeling  of  frustration  that 
now  beset  him.  After  his  last  talk  with  Vorst, 
he  told  me,  that  frustration  was  always  with 
hlm^-eatlng  at  him,  keeping  him  remote 
from  his  fellow-G.I.s,  costing  him  sleep. 
Lying  awake  nights,  listening  to  Asian  bird- 
song  and  the  squealing  of  monkeys  in  the 
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jungle  nearby,  he  said,  he  found  himself 
constantly  mulling  over  the  phenomenon  of 
mUltary  discipline — the  chaln-of-command 
system.  As  In  aU  armies,  be  believed,  It  per- 
vaded every  facet  of  military  life,  embracing 
officers  and  enlisted  men,  voluateers  and 
draftees,  and,  for  that  matter,  men  with  col- 
lege degrees,  like  Vorst  and  Rellly,  and  men 
with  meagre  educations,  like  Meserve  and 
him.  He  was  at  bis  vrtt's  end  for  a  way  to  cir- 
cumvent the  system,  Eriksson  told  me,  be- 
cause he  was  convinced  that  It  was  this  sys- 
tem that  lay  at  the  heart  of  his  difficulties. 
He  saw  now  how  wrong  he  had  been  in 
thinking  that  a  report  of  rape  und  murder 
would  evoke  Instant  action,  as  In  civilian 
life.  In  the  Army,  he  had  discovered,  that 
kind  of  action  depended  entirely  on  the  dis- 
cretion of  one's  superior — unless  it  was  pos- 
sible lo  figure  out  some  way  of  bypassing 
him.  It  was  maddening,  Eriksson  said,  to 
reaUze  that  military  discipline  threatened  to 
make  Mao  Us  victim  again,  Just  as  it  had  on 
Hill  192.  when  all  that  certified  Meserve's 
orders  was  his  rank  as  sergeant.  "They  scare 
that  discipline  into  you  in  basic  training. " 
Eriksson  told  me.  "It's  obey  the  man  over 
you.  follow  the  chain  of  command,  or  Into 
the  stockade  you  go."  Something  that  added 
to  his  feeling  of  frustration  in  those  trying 
weeks  was  that  he  could  not  find  it  within 
himself  to  single  out  Vorst  as  the  arch- 
villain,  from  whom  all  evil  flowed.  Eriksson 
said  to  me.  "It  only  looked  as  though  he  was 
the  one  out  to  do  everything  in,  but  the 
CO.,  I  knew,  had  someone  over  him,  and  )ns 
superior  had  n  superior.  That  was  the  thing 
about  the  chain  of  command — you  couldn't 
tell  who  was  to  blame  for  what.  It  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  a  man's  being  responsible  for 
his  own  behavior.  Just  as  long  as  he  stayed 
In  line.  Just  as  long  as  he  kept  the  setup 
going,  he  could  do  whatever  he  wanted." 

Perhaps  the  most  Jarring  of  all  tiie  dlscov- 
trles  he  made  during  this  unhappy  period. 
Eriksson  told  me.  was  that  his  fellow-G.I.s 
took  a  dim  view  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
Mao.  To  be  sure,  there  were  a  few  individu- 
als, like  Rowan,  who  shared  his  outlook,  but 
the  great  majority  saw  things  the  way  their 
officers  did.  Time  and  again,  at  chow  or  dur- 
ing a  break  out  In  the  field,  someone  would 
tell  him  (as  Vorst  had  told  him)  that  it  was 
pointless  to  throw  good  lives  after  bad  by 
having  Meserve  and  the  others  up  on  charges, 
since  (as  Rellly  had  said)  violence  was  the 
language  of  war.  and.  naturally,  it  could  not 
always  be  controlled.  Continually,  Eriksson 
recalls,  he  heard  the  familiar  argument  that 
the  V.C.  also  kidnapped,  raped,  murdered. 
"Hey,  Sven,  how  do  you  know  that  girl  wasn't 
a  V.C?"  an  Oklahoma  rifleman  asked  one 
night  as  he  and  Eriksson  were  settling  down 
to  sleep  in  their  foxholes.  Each  day,  Eriksson 
said,  he  felt  as  though  he  were  at  war  with 
war,  a  troublemaker  out  to  undermine  some 
careful,  desperate  code  of  survival.  When  he 
first  got  back  from  Hill  192.  he  said,  he  had 
imagined  that  it  might  have  been  his  pe- 
culiar misfortune  to  draw  a  patrol  made  up 
of  psychopaths,  but  now  each  time  a  new 
G.I.  rallied  to  the  patrol's  defense  that  Idea 
seemed  less  tenable.  "Listening  to  the  fel- 
lows, I  had  the  feeling  there  might  be  any 
number  of  Meserves  and  Clarks  around  me," 
he  said.  "It  was  like  living  In  an  overorga- 
nlzed  Jungle — full  of  names,  ranks,  and  serial 
numbers  but  not  much  else." 

Dispiriting  though  he  found  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  platoon  area,  Eriksson  went  on, 
there  were  traces  of  conscience  there.  It  took 
him  a  while  to  realize  this,  he  said,  and. 
curiously,  he  became  persuaded  of  its  preval- 
ence as  a  result  of  thinking  about  Vorst's 
negative  "handling."  As  he  went  over  It  in 
his  mind  for  the  hundredth  time,  he  began 
to  suspect  the  existence  of  cracks  in  the  Cap- 
tain's seemingly  certain,  untroubled  facade. 
If  there  weren't  any,  Eriksson  asked  himself, 
why  hadn't  the  CO.  simply  told  him  to  bug 
off  from  the  word  go?  Why  had  he  bothered 
to  discuss  Mao  with  blm  three  times?  Nor 
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could  the  concern  that  the  CO.  had  shown 
for  Eriksson's  safety  be  explained  unless 
those  cracks  existed.  Why  else  had  Vorst 
seen  fit  to  reshuffle  the  patrol,  leaving  only 
Manuel  within  shooting  distance,  .->u  to 
speak?  And  then  there  was  Vorst's  invitation 
to  Eriksson  to  transfer  out  of  the  company. 
It  seemed  like  a  deal,  but  why  was  it.  Eriks- 
son asked  himself,  that  a  captain  should  feel 
constrained  to  bargain  with  a  lowly  enlisted 
man?  Why  nmke  all  this  effort  to  dismiss  the 
death  of  an  unknown  peasant  girl  it  It 
weren't  that  the  CO.  recognized  that  i  liere 
were  forces  of  conscience  that  iniKht  have 
to  be  contended  with?  Thinking  along  these 
lines.  Eriksson  .^aid.  he  arrived  at  a  kind  of 
itraietjy  l"  reijard  to  Mao.  'Whatever  I  could 
do  about  her  depended  on  finding  someone 
with  both  the  rank  and  the  conscience  to 
help  me."  he  told  me.  "Otherwise.  Id  .stay 
boxed  in  by  the  chain  of  command." 

On  the  last  day  of  November.  Eriksson  was 
ill  a  patrol  that  w:(S  chasing  two  or  three  V.C. 
flown  a  trail  between  two  hedgerows  when 
the  patrol  v.'as  suddenly  tired  upon  from  one 
side.  "Hit  it!"  the  patrol  leader  shouted,  uad 
his  men  hit  the  ground,  the  bullets  from  the 
still  invisible  attackers  raising  columns  ol 
dust  all  around  the  flattened  G.I.s.  In  a  mat- 
ter of  seconds,  the  shooting  broke  oil.  and 
another  patrol,  consisting  of  another  squad 
in  Rellly's  platoon,  emerged  from  behind  the 
hedgerow.  Eriksson's  patrol  leader  delivered 
a  longue-la^hlng  lo  his  counterpart,  ^vbo 
apologized.  It  had  all  been  a  mistake,  he 
said— he  and  his  men  had  been  dozing  when 
the  sound  of  running  feet  arovised  them,  and 
instinctively  they  had  assumed  it  was  the 
enemy.  He  had  btopped  the  sliooting  as  soon 
as  he  heard  an  American  voice  yell  "Hit  it!" 
Still  fuming  as  the  two  patrols  stood  facing 
each  other  awkwardly.  Eriksson's  sergeant 
declared  that  in  all  the  time  he  had  spent  in 
Vietnam  he  had  never  before  experienced  nay 
.such  "mistake."  As  Eriksson  waited  for  hi-i 
sergeant  to  cool  off.  he  idly  .scanned  the  men 
in  the  other  squad,  his  eyes  stopping 
abruptly  when  they  met  the  expressionless 
ga/e  of  a  familiar  face.  "It  was  Manuel." 
Erik.=son  mid  ine.  "We  Jiisi  looked  at  each 
other,  '.viihout  saying  hello.  Seeing  him  made 
ine  liiiiik  iii  orce  of  two  questions  I  would 
have  liked  to  ask  him  or  his  sergeant.  Just 
who.  I  wanted  to  ask.  was  the  man  in 
Manuel's  patrol  who  started  the  shooting.' 
And  who  was  the  man  who  fired  the  last 
shot?  I  couldn't  even  ^uess  at  the  answers- 
not  without  knowing  what  kind  oi  jam 
Manuel  t'lought  he  was  in." 

Whatever  the  answers.  Captain  Vorst  saw 
to  it  that  Eriksson  left  his  command  early 
the  following  morning,  sending  the  enlisted 
man  seventy  miles  away  to  Camp  Radcliff, 
the  1st  Cavalrj'  (Airmobile)  Division  base, 
near  the  small  city  of  An  Khe,  Eriksson  was 
to  remain  there  until  his  reassignment  as  a 
door  gunner  came  through,  Vorsi  having  sent 
his  transfer  papers  on  for  official  approval  by 
the  helicopter  command.  In  the  meantime. 
Eriksson's  orders  placed  him  on  temporary 
duty  with  a  carpentry  detail  that  was  con- 
structing additional  housing  for  the  base, 
whose  population  came  to  twenty  thousand 
Eriksson  was  delighted  with  this  duty,  since 
he  had  had  a  passion  for  carpentry  all  his 
life,  However,  he  v/elcomed  the  shift  to  Rad- 
cliff for  a  more  important  reason.  He  was 
confident,  he  told  me,  that  he  stood  a  better 
chance  of  finding  help  there  than  in  the  con- 
fines of  the  platoon  area.  Far  from  where  the 
daily,  relentless  fighting  was  going  on,  he 
pointed  out,  Radcliff  was  probably  less  dis- 
posed to  take  gratuitous  violence  In  stride, 
besides,  there  were  infinitely  more  people  at 
the  division  base,  and  that  gave  him  a  better 
chance  of  finding  the  effective  ally  he 
needed.  'Prom  the  minute  I  got  to  Radcliff.  I 
was  on  the  lookout  for  him.  whoever  he 
might  turn  out  to  be,"  Eriksson  said. 

His  break  came  after  just  a  week — by  acci- 
dent, which  was  the  only  way  it  could  come 
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a  deep  feeling  of  ease  and  calm,  as  though 
he  were  at  long  last  ceasing  to  be  a  fugitive 
from  injustice.  Greenacre  was  present 
throughout  the  talk,  at  Eriksson's  insistence. 
"Boyd  had  been  a  big  help,"  he  told  me.  "I 
hadn't  let  out  anything  to  him  about  the 
murder,  but  as  long  as  I  was  with  Chaplain 
Kirk.  I  thought  he  was  entitled  to  hear 
everything."  The  gesture  Impressed  him.  the 
chaplain  has  since  told  me.  "With  Green- 
acre there,  It  meant  that  Sven  was  waiving 
his  right  to  my  silence,"  he  said.  Impressed 
though  he  may  have  been,  he  heard  Eriksson 
out  with  some  skepticism,  for  before  Kirk 
entered  the  Mormon  priesthood  he  had  spent 
ten  years  as  a  policeman  on  the  Salt  Lake  City 
force.  "I  listened  to  Sven's  story  with  a  cop's 
ear,"  the  chaplain  said.  "I  wanted  to  be  very 
sure  that  he  himself  hadn't  taken  part  In 
the  rape.  Coming  to  me,  the  way  he  did,  he 
might  have  been  trying  to  save  his  neck  by 
turning  state's  evidence,  so  to  speak."  Kirk 
therefore  interrupted  Eriksson  frequently, 
challenging  him  to  tie  together  details  that 
at  first  seemed  contradictory.  Gradually, 
though,  the  cop's  ear  gave  way  to  the  chap- 
lain's. 

"I  decided  I  was  hearing  an  individual  who 
wished  he  could  have  saved  that  girl  but 
hadn't  been  able  to,"  Kirk  told  me.  "I  can 
assure  you  he  wasn't  being  paranoid  In 
thinking  he  might  be  shot  in  the  back  for 
seeing  me.  In  war — at  least,  the  war  we  were 
In — It  was  nothing  unusual  to  hear  shots 
that  were  unexplained,  to  find  a  body  that 
might  or  might  not  have  been  shot  in  com- 
bat. Where  we  were,  it  was  a  time  and  place 
for  thousands  of  men  to  play  for  keeps,  and 
that  certainly  included  Meserve  and  the  oth- 
ers in  the  patrol,  because  if  they  wanted  to 
eliminate  Sven  as  a  potential  witness  they 
had  the  M-16s  to  do  It  with." 

Eriksson  finished  telling  his  story  to  the 
chaplain  toward  midnight,  whereupon  Kirk 
pressed  him  closely,  as  Vorst  had  done  earlier, 
to  determine  whether  he  was  certain  in  his 
mind  that  he  was  prepared  to  endure  not 
just  the  cross-examinations  but  the  risks 
attendant  upwn  appjearing  as  a  government 
witness  in  open  court.  When  Eriksson  -e- 
affirmed  that  he  was,  Kirk  picked  tip  his 
phone  and  called  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Division  office  at  Camp  Badcllff.  "I'd  never 
known  the  Army  had  any  such  unit."  Eriks- 
son told  me.  In  ten  minutes,  a  pair  of  agents 
entered  the  chaplain's  quarto's,  and  Eriks- 
son, as  his  affidavit  shows,  told  them,  in  a 
signal  example  of  understatement,  "This  (the 
rape  and  murder)  has  been  bothering  me 
since  it  happened,  and  I  went  to  the  chaplain 
tonight  and  told  him  what  had  happened." 
The  agents  interrogated  him  with  a  cool, 
neutral  competence.  "They  weren't  shocked, 
or  anything  like  that,"  &lksson  recalls. 
"They  were  just  doing  their  Job."  Once  the 
pair  had  assessed  the  gravity  of  the  crimes 
being  charged,  they  moved  swiftly.  "The  next 
thing  I  knew.  I  was  in  Jail. "  Eriksson  told 
me.  "They  locked  me  up  in  a  steel  box,  in 
solitary.  For  protective  custody,  they  said. 

Prom  that  point  on,  Eriksson's  life  In  the 
Army  was  radically  changed.  Released  from 
jail  in  a  few  hours,  he  found  himself  no 
longer  a  lone,  underground  accuser  but.  In- 
stead, a  cog  In  an  elaborate  law-enforce- 
ment machine,  whose  pxirpose  was  to  gather 
evidence,  question  suspects,  and  generally 
determine  whether  "a  case"  existed.  Once 
the  Investigation  of  Mao's  murder  had  been 
set  In  motion,  Eriksson  was  frequently  con- 
sulted by  a  variety  of  experts,  among  them 
pathologists.  C.IJ3.  agents,  lawyers,  and  bal- 
listics and  firearms  specialists.  Even  his  rou- 
tine duties  as  a  G.I.  now  had  to  do  with 
law  enforcement,  for  he  was  reassigned  to 
the  545th  Military  Police  Company  at  Camp 
Radcliff.  in  which  outfit  he  guarded  high- 
ranking  officers,  pulled  gate  duty,  made  pe- 
riodic "sweeps"  of  the  base  area  for  signs 
of  infiltrating  V.C,  and.  every  day  at  4  p.m., 
climbed  into  "the  drunk  wagon,"  which  waa 
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an  MP.  bus  that  collected  OI.'s  who  had 
fallen  on  hard  times  In  "Sin  City,"  a  section 
of  bars  and  bordellos  in  An  Khe,  two  miles 
away.  "The  C.I.D.  wouldn't  let  me  become 
a  door  gunner,"  Eriksson  told  me.  "They  put 
a  hold  on  my  transfer  forms.  They  said  that 
door-gunner  duty  was  too  dangerous — that 
If  I  was  going  to  be  any  uie  as  a  witness  I 
had  to  stay  alive." 

Eriksson  recognized  the  abriipt  transfor- 
mation of  his  military  life  the  morning  after 
his  meeting  with  Kirk.  Almost  before  he  was 
awake.  MPs  escorted  him  from  his  cell  to 
the  Provost  Marshal's  office,  where  he  under- 
went a  further  interrogation.  "Technically. 
I  myself  was  a  su?pect."  Eriksson  told  me. 
"The  C.I.D.  carefully  explained  that  to  me, 
Informing  me  of  my  legal  rights,  one  ol 
which  was  to  shut  up."  When  the  Interro- 
gation was  over,  he  was  asked  to  lead  a 
search  party  to  the  spot  on  Hill  192  where  he 
had  claimed  that  Mao's  body  could  be  found. 
Accompanied  b^  a  squad  of  armed  enlisted 
men.  as  a  precaution  against  an  enemy  am- 
bush, the  search  party  set  out  early  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  December  9th,  flying  from 
An  Klie  to  an  airstrip  near  Captain  Vorst's 
company  headquarters.  In  charge  of  the 
group  were  a  colonel,  a  major,  and.  after 
they  reached  the  airstrip.  Captain  Vorst  him- 
self, who  maintained  silence  toward  Eriks- 
son. Among  its  members  were  C.I.D.  agent", 
photographers,  a  firearms  expert,  and  a  bal- 
listics man.  The  group  walked  from  the  air- 
strip to  Hill  192.  It  was  a  six-hour  trek,  over 
difficult  terrain,  and  when  the  men  finally- 
stood  just  below  the  summit,  several  of 
them,  who  were  unaccustomed  to  tramping 
so  long,  were  near  exhaustion.  Eriksson  him- 
self stood  scanning  the  landscape  Intently, 
looking  for  the  curiously  shaped  rock  for- 
mation where  the  stabbed  girl  had  been  shot. 
Eriksson  had  considered  'he  jutting  and 
twisted  rock  a  highly  unusual  one,  but  now, 
refamiliarlzlng  himself  with  his  surround- 
ings, he  saw,  to  his  surprise,  that  it  had  a 
practically  identical  twin  close  by.  It  had 
to  be  on  one  of  the  two  rocks  that  the  girl 
lay,  Eriksson  knew,  and  to  spare  the  others 
In  the  party  unnecessary  exertion  he 
screened  out  the  nearer  rock  by  himself, 
doggedly  plunging  through  formidable  brush 
to  reach  it.  Mao  wasn't  there,  and  Eriksson, 
rejoining  the  waiting  group,  pointed  to  the 
other  rock. 

"That's  where  she  is,"  he  said,  with  cer- 
tainty. After  the  others  fell  In  behind  him, 
he  walked  silently  to  the  second  rock,  sev- 
enty-five metres  away.  In  due  course,  they 
came  upon  Mao,  her  remains  a  rigid  crescent 
settled  grotesquely  In  a  half  nest  of  soil 
and  rocks  and  matted  foliage.  She  had  lain 
molderlng  there  for  three  weeks  and  her 
body  was  badly  decayed.  As  the  others  clus- 
tered around  it,  Eriksson  withdrew  to  the 
fringes  of  the  circle,  made  uncomfortable 
by  everyone's  ptirposeful  curiosity.  "It  was 
another  case  of  people  doing  their  job."  he 
told  me.  "They  hadn't  ever  heard  Mao's 
voice  or  seen  her  carrying  Manuel's  pack. 

Going  about  their  tasks  with  unrelieved 
efficiency,  the  men  staked  out  an  area  thirty 
feet  square  In  which  to  conduct  their  opera- 
tions, soon  gathering  a  harvest  of  clues, 
among  them  lead  fragments  of  spent  bullets, 
for  the  ballistics  and  firearms  men,  and 
parts  of  Mao's  remains,  for  the  pathologists. 
The  corpse  Itself  was  placed  in  an  Army 
"casualty  bag" — a  rubberized  ollvi-drab 
shroud,  originally  designed  for  fallen  sol- 
diers. There  was  to  be  an  autopsy  at  the 
United  States  Army  mortuary  in  Saigon,  by 
a  Japanese  anthropologist,  Prolessor  Tadao 
Purue.  of  Toyko  University,  and  Colonel 
Pierre  A.  Pinck,  commanding  officer  of  the 
9th  Medical  Laboratory.  (Dr.  Flnck,  a  well- 
known  Army  pathologist,  was  one  of  the 
team  of  three  physicians  that  performed  the 
autopsy  on  the  late  President  Kennedy.) 
Throughout,  Elrlksson  recalls,  dozens  of  pic- 
tures were  taken,  for  possible  use  as  trial 
exhibits,  the  flashes  of  the  photographers' 
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bulbs  pale  in  the  afternoon  sun.  Additional 
pictures  were  taken  a  week  later,  when  Eriks- 
son led  a  second  pilgrimage  to  Hill  192.  The 
search  party  was  a  smaller  one  this  time. 
Eriksson  said,  Its  assignment  to  make  cer- 
tain that  nothing  of  any  conceivable  court- 
room value  still  lay  hidden  In  the  area 
around  Mao's  body;  eventually,  a  C.I.D. 
agent,  poking  through  leaves  with  a  bayonet, 
found  teeth,  finger  bones,  and  yet  more  bul- 
let fragments,  all  of  which  he  deposited  In 
a  pl.istlc  bag. 

The  evidence  gained  as  a  result  of  the  two 
field  trips  played  an  important  part  In  the 
judicial   procedlngs,   Eriksson   toUl   me.   For 
example,  the  ballistics  and  firearms  special- 
ists, working  together,  were  able  to  analyze 
the   lead  bullet   fragments   as  having  come 
from  an  M-16  rifie  and  to  olur  it  as  their 
judgment  in  court  that  Mao  had  been  shot 
at  close  range— a  judgment  that  afforded  a 
presumably  objective  basis  for  Incriminating 
Clark,  at  least,  as  one  of  her  assassins.  Profes- 
sor Furue  and  Colonel  Flnck  also  appeared  as 
witnesses,  to  offer  Information  based  on  clini- 
cal studies  they  had  made  of  Mao's  skeletal 
parts  In  Saigon.  The  experts'  findings  estab- 
lished   conclusively     that    Mao    had     been 
stabbed  three  times,  in  the  rib  cage  and  the 
neck,     and     that     her     skull     presented     a 
"crushed"    appearance,   "showing   the   shat- 
tering   effects    of    two    hlgh-veloclty-mlsslle 
wounds."   Classifying   her   "racial   stock"   as 
Mongoloid.  Professor  Furue  placed  Mao's  age 
at   between   eighteen   and   twenty    and   her 
height  at  five  feet  four  and  a  half  inches — 
somewhat   greater   than  Eriksson   had   esti- 
mated it  to  be  in  talking  with  me.  A  vet- 
eran of  thirty-five  thousand  autopsies.  Pro- 
fessor Furue  told  the  court.  "Compared  with 
other  female  Mongoloids.  Mao's  remains  were 
well  developed,  a  well-balanced  body  build." 
Meserve,  Clark,  and  the  two  Diazes  were 
taken  Into  custody   the  day  after  the  first 
search  party  made  its  visit  to  Hill  192.  Ar- 
rested   by    military    policemen    at   scattered 
points,    the    four    soldiers    passed    through 
Vorst's  area  in  the  late  afternoon  and  saw 
the  Captain  brlefiy.  His  farewell  to  them  was 
succinct.  Recalling  it  for  investigators  later 
on,  Manuel  stated,  "He  told  us  he  had  at- 
tempted to  keep  the  incident  quiet  but  that 
now  he  couldn't  give  us  any  further  advice 
or  help."  The  M.P.S  took  the  enlisted  men  to 
the  Provost  Marshal's  office  at  An  Khe,  where 
they  were  given  an  Initial  Interrogation  be- 
fore being  remanded  to  the  stockade  at  Long 
Binh.  It  didn't  take  many  further  interro- 
gations to  convince  the  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers that  they  had  "a  case,"  for  Rafe  and 
Manuel  readily  signed  affidavits  whose  sub- 
stance supported  Erlk.sson's  account  of  "the 
incident  on  Hill   192" — the   name  by  which 
Mao's    murder    became    known    among    the 
military.  (Asked  by  a  C.I.D.  man,  "Who  raped 
or  had  sexual   Intercourse   with  the   girl?," 
Manuel  replied,  "Sergeant  Meserve,  Clark,  R. 
Diaz,  and  myself.  Eriksson  did  not  have  sex- 
ual intercourse  or  harm  her  in  tmy  way.") 
Meserve  and  Clark  denied  any  wrongdoing, 
and  the  leader  of  the  misbegotten  patrol  in- 
sisted  that  his   motives  had   been   miscon- 
strued. -He  had  only  been  fooling,  he  testi- 
fied, when  he  talked  of  having  "fun"  on  the 
reconnaissance   mission.   As   he   recalled  his 
briefing,  he  had  told  the  men,  "It'd  be  nice 
if  we  could  pick  up  five  women  for  the  five 
days  up  there  and  have  an  orgy,"  and  then, 
he  said,  "everybody  had  msule  comments  and 
laughed."  As  for  going  to  Mao's  hamlet,  the 
Sergeant   said   that  he   had   led   the   patrol 
there  to  look  for  V.C,  and  that  he  had  cap- 
tured the  girl  because  she  had  behaved  sus- 
piciously inside  her  hootch.  When  Meserve 
ended  his  testimony,  the  prosecutor  inquired 
how  many  times  and  to  whom  he  had  "told 
the    story    you    Just    told    on    the    witness 
stand." 

"Numerous  times,  sir,"   the  Sergeant  re- 
plied.   "Mostly   to  my   lawyer." 

The  four  courts-martial  took  place  In  the 
winter  of  1967,  within  a  period  of  about  ten 
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days  in  the  middle  of  March.  The  trials  were 
held  In  a  courthouse  at  Camp  Radcliff,  a 
frame  structure  measuring  thirty  feet  by 
thirty  and  roofed  with  tin.  The  weather  had 
turned  hot  and  dry,  Eriksson  remembers, 
and  the  Interior  of  the  courtroom  throbbed 
with  the  whirr  of  electric  fans.  Outside,  a 
dlesel  generator,  the  base  camp's  source  of 
electricity,  made  a  constant  racket,  causing 
the  law  officers  frequently  to  request  wit- 
nesses to  raise  ihelr  voices.  The  participants 
m  the  cases,  including  lawyers,  witnesses, 
law  officers,  and  members  of  the  court,  lived 
In  tents  near  the  courthouse,  and  often  at 
night  the  vicious  thump  of  artillery  shells, 
enemy-bound,  from  the  edges  of  the  division 
base  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  legal  encamp- 
ment. 

Throughout  each  trial,  Eriktson  said,  the 
exponents  of  military  law  strove  diligently  to 
apply  Judicial  rules  largely  borrowed  from 
civilian  law.  as  though  they  were  seeking  to 
re-create  a  semblance  of  civilian  Ufe.  Eriks- 
son found  It  impressive  that  these  proce- 
dures should  be  so  punctiliously  observed 
within  easy  artillery  range  of  the  enemy— 
which,  he  added,  was  not  to  say  that  he  was 
unaware  of  various  shortcomings.  Uniniti- 
ated though  he  was  in  the  ways  of  Juris- 
prudence. Eriksson  said  he  found  it  odd  that 
defense  lawyers  could  freely  engage  him  in 
conversation  during  court  recesses,  question- 
ing him  on  subjects  that  he  was  later  asked 
about  under  oath  when  the  court  session  was 
resumed.  And,  In  fact,  Eriksson  told  me,  a 
C.I.D.  man  attending  the  sessions  assured 
him  that  this  was  highly  Improper.  "But 
then  I  don't  know  how  much  the  C.I.D. 
fellows  knew  about  law,"  Eriksson  said.  "One 
of  them,  I  know,  goofed  on  his  Interrogation 
of  Manuel— he  forgot  to  read  off  one  of 
Manuel's  rights  before  he  started  asking 
questions."  In  addition,  Eriksson  told  me.  he 
would  have  appreciated  It  If  the  prosecutor— 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  lawyer— had 
tutored  hUn  slightly  In  how  to  conduct  hlm- 
.self  in  court:  despite  his  status  as  the  Army's 
chief  witness.  Eriksson  said,  he  took  the 
stand  practically  cold. 

However,  he  acknowledged  that  the  pros- 
ecutor did  warn  him,  as  Vorst  and  Kirk  had 
previously,  of  the  possible  consequences  to 
him  and  his  wife  of  his  testifying  for  the 
government.  "He  said  for  me  to  think  that 
over  again  very  carefully,"  Eriksson  recalled. 
"He  sounded   genuinely  concerned."   Some- 
thing else  the  prosecutor  did  was  to  advise 
him  to  see  a  psychiatrist  before  the  trials 
started.  The  prosecutor,  it  appeared,  counted 
it  a  safe  bet  that  the  defense  attorneys  would 
attempt  to  portray  Eriksson  as  some  kind  of 
repressed  nut  for  having  failed  to  join  In  the 
festivities  on  Hill  192.  To  counter  any  such 
strategy,  the  prosecutor  wanted  to  have  on 
hand  a  statement  attesting  to  his  chief  wit- 
ness's menui   stability.  Thus,  a  couple  of 
weeks  before  the  first  court-martial  opened. 
Eriksson  found  himself  sitting  In  a  cubbyhole 
office  at  Camp  Radcliff  face  to  face  with  a 
stocky   medical   captain   with   an   extremely 
close  crew  cut  who  wanted  to  know  whether 
the    young   infantryman    loved    his    mother 
and  whether  he  heard  from  his  wife.  Recall- 
ing the  interview,  Eriksson  said,  "I'd  answer 
a  question,  then  he'd  wait  and  I'd  have  to 
wait  along  with  him,  then  he'd  ask  another 
question  real  fast,  and  in  I'd  come  with  my 
next  answer.  His  questions  didn't  take  long — 
maybe  twenty  minutes — and  when  they  were 
over  he  wrote  down  on  a  piece  of  paper,  'Has 
no  speech  defects,  steady  manner* "  Offer- 
ing an  evaluation  of  his  own,  Eriksson  added, 
"He  seemed  Uke  a  nice  guy.  When  he  stopped 
asking  me  questions,  he  started  talking  about 
Meserve   and    the   others,   sort   of    thinking 
aloud  what  It  was  that  came  over  fellows  In 
wartime.    He    sounded    as    though    the    war 
would  have  to  come  to  an  end  before  his 
work  could  make  much  sense." 

For  Eriksson,  the  trials  were  totally  unUke 
anything  he  had  anticipated.  He  had  thought 
of  them  uneasily,  imagining  that  the  act  of 
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testifying  might  force  him  to  relive  the 
macabre  episode  on  Hill  192.  No  such  thing 
hanpened.  Prom  his  point  of  view,  as  he  had 
Indicated  at  the  beginning  of  our  Ulk.  the 
legal  consideration  of  the  crime  was  a  field 
day  of  fencing  and  distortion,  of  quibbling 
and  traps.  No  matter  how  close  the  question- 
ing, and  no  matter  how  detailed  the  testi- 
mony he  gave,  or  hesird,  it  all  seemed  related 
to  Mao'E  murder  in  only  a  surface  sense.  "The 
lawyers  were  playing  a  game,"  he  said.  "To 
listen  to  them,  and  to  the  testimony  that  the 
guys  in  the  patrol  gave,  Mao  was  probably 
Uvlng  happily  in  her  hamlet."  As  early  as  the 
opening  day  of  Rafe's  trial,  which  was  the 
first  one  held,  he  realized  that  It  was  idle 
to  consider  whether  the  G.I.'s  punishment 
would,  or  could,  fit  the  crime.  Throughout, 
he  told  me,  the  single  belief  that  sustained 
him  was  that  in  serving  as  the  defendants' 
principal  accuser  he  was  carrying  out  the 
resolve  he  had  made  as  he  trained  his  gre- 
nade launcher  on  the  cave  complex:  namely, 
to  let  the  world  know  of  Mao's  fate. 

Enactmg  the  role  of  chief  government  wit- 
ness was  not  an  edifying  experience,  Eriksson 
went  on.  Just  as  the  prosecutor  had  foreseen, 
the  defense  attorneys  did  try  to  make  Eriks- 
son look  odd.  but  that  was  among  the 
milder  of  their  insinuations.  By  the  time  he 
concluded  his  last  appearance  on  the  stand, 
he  had  been  accused  of  lying,  of  cowardice, 
and  even  of  Mao's  murder.  One  of  the  de- 
fense lawyers  hammered  away  at  the  point 
that  Eriksson  had  killed  the  girl  when,  in 
obeying  the  Sergeant's  command  to  shoot 
her.  he  fired  his  grenade  launcher.  But  the 
assertion  was  a  hard  one  to  prove,  for  Rafe 
was  on  hand  to  testify  that  Eriksson  was  so 
situated  in  that  feverish  moment  that  Mao 
wasn't  even  in  his  line  of  vision.  Besides,  as 
the  defense  could  not  dispute,  the  Jacket 
containing  the  explosive  charge  of  a  grenade 
launcher  Is  made  not  of  lead  but  of  copper, 
and  the  search  parties'  experts  had  found 
only  the  lead  of  numerous  bullets  from  an 
M-16  rifle  Uttering  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Mao's  body. 

In  all  foxu-  trials,  the  court  records  show, 
defense  lawyers  made  a  studied  effort  to 
depict  Eriksson  as  less  than  lion-hearted, 
presumably  on  the  theory  that  proving  him 
to  be  craven  would  automatically  exonerate 
their  clients.  "Are  you  afraid  of  Sergeant 
Meserve?"  Eriksson  was  asked  at  one  point, 
and  he  replied.  "That's  affirmative,  sir.  .  .  . 
I  am  not  afraid  of  him  If  he  has  no  weapons  'j 
Eriksson  answered,  "That  Is  negative,  sir." 
when  a  defense  counsel,  taking  up  the  pre- 
Hlll  192  patrol  In  which  half  of  Eriksson's 
squad  had  been  wounded,  inquired.  "Isn't  it 
true.  Eriksson,  that  you  allowed  the  squad 
to  walk  into  the  ambtish  area  without  warn- 
ing, because  you  were  hiding  In  the  bushes?" 
Undeterred'  by  E^rlksson's  denial,  the  lawyer 
persevered  with  his  line  of  questioning. 

Q:   How  did  you  react  to  this  particular 
ambush.  Eriksson?  Did  you  fire  your  weapon? 
A:   I  was  In  the  rear  of  the  column,  and 
didn't  have  a  chance. 
Q;  Were  you  afraid? 
A:  No.  sir. 

Q:  You  were  not  afraid? 
A:  No,  sir. 

Q:    Isnt  it  true  you  were  so  afraid  you 
could  hardly  move? 
A;  No,  sir. 

Q:  You  think  your  fear  was  apparent  to 
anyone  else? 
A:  No,  sir. 

Another  defense  attorney  repeatedly  taxed 
Eriksson  with  having  "fabricated"  his  charges 
against  Meserve  and  the  others  In  order  to 
escape  further  assignments  to  hazardous  In- 
fantry missions.  When  Eriksson  was  able  to 
state  that  he  had  put  In  for  door  gunner 
aboard  helicopters,  which  could  hardly  be 
considered  safe  duty,  the  lawyer  persisted  In 
reminding  him  that  "you  testified  you 
wanted  to  get  out  of  the  platoon." 

Eriksson  agreed,  "I  wanted  to  get  out  of 
the  platoon,"  he  stated.  "I  wanted  to  get  out 
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of  the  whole  coiipany,  because  I  could  not 
see  staying  in  i  company  that  would  do 
anything  such  as  here.  I  realize  that  we  are 
over  here  flghtlng  a  war.  but  to  go  out  and 
kill  an  Innocenti  person  haa  nothing  to  do 
with  the  war  " 

Accused  of  shrfcwdness  in  seeldng  to  evade 
Infantry  duty,  ^Ikason  found  himself  also 
accused  of  a  lacH  of  shrewdness  in  falling  to 
let  Mem>  escape  v  hen  he  was  alone  with  her 
In  the  hootch.  He  was  asked,  "Couldn't  you 
have  thought  up  a  story  [for  Meserve)  to  the 
effect  that  you  lieard  some  noises  or  heard 
some  V.C.  and  ■sent  out  to  check,  and  she 
got  away  from  ycu.  right  out  of  the  hootch?" 

"No,  sir,"  Erlkfson  replied. 

"You  traded  t^ie  girls  life  for  your  well- 
being."  be  was  to  d. 

At  times,  Eriksiion  displayed  a  certain  poise 
on  the  stand.  As  ced  whether  Meserve  might 
not  have  been  searching  the  hootches  of 
Maos  hamlet  foi  the  strictly  military  pur- 
pose of  Snding  "iitrange  faces,"  he  answered. 
"I  wouldn't  say  this,  sir.  They  were  all 
strange  faces  "  A  iked  whether  Mao's  contin- 
ued presence  on  Hill  192  might  not  ulti- 
mately have  "erdangered  the  Ifves  of  the 
members  of  the  patrol."  Eriksson  said,  "Sir, 
this  girl  wasn  t  supposed  to  be  on  this 
patrol." 

Beforp  Jlrlkssor  was  through,  even  his  pos- 
session pi  a  sense  of  humor  became  an  issue. 
This  arose  when  s  defense  witness,  a  sergeant 
in  the  platoon,  si, id  that  Eriksson  had  none. 
"He  didn't  laugh  and  Joke  as  much  as  the 
other  guys  did;  le  was  much  quieter."  the 
sergeant  said. 

Cross-examlnin  J,  the  prosecutor  asked, 
"When  you  say  ae  didn't  have  a  sense  of 
humor,  you  mear  he  wasn't  a  Jokester.  run- 
ning around  mak  ng  or  .seeing  the  funny  side 
of  everything?" 

A:  Yes,  sir. 

Q:  Did  he  en  ieavor  to  actively  Join  in 
with  the  free-time  activity  of  the  rest  of  the 
people,  or  did  he  have  to  be  coaxed  .  .  . 
or  did  he  Just  refuse  at  all  times? 

A:  Oh,  no,  sir,  it  was  not  that  he  was 
disliked  in  any  way  It  was  just  that  he 
was  less  than  avc  rage  as  far  as  being  one  of 
the  guys,  should  we  say?  He  was  Just  more 
serious-minded. 

Mao's  sister,  Phan  Thi  Loc,  appeared  as  a 
prosecution  witness,  her  very  presence  Ir- 
refutable evidenc  t  that  Mao  was  not  in  fact 
living  happily  in  her  hamlet.  Through  an 
interpreter.  Loc  r  dated  that  after  the  patrol 
finished  with  tteir  hamlet,  she  and  her 
mother  had  searcl  ed  desperately  for  Mao.  Ac- 
companied by  troDps  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese government,  he  two  women  had  even- 
tually come  to  thi!  hootch  on  Hill  192,  where 
they  had  found  ^  ao's  brassiere,  flecked  with 
blood;  the  trooi  s  had  burned  down  the 
hootch.  Loc's  molher  was  now  missing.  The 
Vletcong.  Loc  sa  d,  had  abducted  her.  ac- 
cusing her  of  ha  'ing  led  South  Vietnamese 
forces  to  a  V.C.  munitions  cache  on  Hill  192. 
Loc  and  her  fatl  ler  bad  moved  from  their 
native  hamlet;  tl  ley  now  lived  in  a  village 
several  miles  from  there. 

Though  Erlksso  i  testified  at  greater  length 
than  anyone  else,  most  of  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  In  the  cljse,  noisy  countroom  spoke 
in  support  of  the  defendants,  extolling  their 
gallantry,  their  se:  ise  of  duty,  and  their  other 
soldierly  virtues.  With  few  exceptions,  these 
witnesses  had  fox  ght  alongside  the  defend- 
ants, and  it  was  a  powerful  camaraderie  they 
shared,  forged,  as  it  was.  In  combat,  where 
they  had  all  sav«  d  each  other's  lives  more 
than  once.  Recu:  rently,  the  court  records 
show,  witnesses  f<  und  It  deplorable  that  the 
defendants  shoul  1  have  to  fight  for  their 
survival  in  a  piisoner's  dock  when  they 
might  be  far  bett  »r  employed  doing  that  on 
the  battlefield;  In  their  every  utterance  these 
witnesses  reflected  the  view  that  losing  sol- 
diers of  Meserve'!  calibre  could  result  only 
in  gaining  a  stro:iger  enemy. 

Perhaps  because  Meserve  had  been  the 
leader  of  the  fou :  accused,  be  came  in  for 
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particularly  heavy  praise.  In  a  sample  en- 
comium. Lieutenant  Retlly  declared  that  the 
Sergeant's  "character  and  reputation  are  the 
best  I  have  seen,  and  [he  is]  one  of  the  best 
combat  soldiers  I  have  known."  RelUy  also 
called  him  "a  fine  soldier,"  and  went  on  to 
say.  "He  never  failed  to  accomplish  the  mis- 
sion. I  give  him  'max'  rating  as  a  soldier." 
In  other  connections,  it  was  brought  out 
that  the  Sergeant  had  not  waited  to  be 
drafted,  that  he  was  currently  in  line  for  the 
Bronze  Star,  and  that  in  the  course  of  his 
overseas  duty  he  had  been  awarded  five 
medals,  of  varying  importance,  and  had  a 
conduct  raring  of  Excellent.  It  was  adduced 
that  even  before  Meserve  left  for  Vietnam  he 
was  regarded  as  an  exemplary  soldier,  since 
he  had  been  selected  to  march  in  President 
Johnson's  inaugural  parade — an  honor  lim- 
ited to  two  hundred  men  with  unblemished 
recofds.  Inevitably,  though,  the  defense  wit- 
nesses were  unable  to  confine  their  remarks 
to  Meserve's  service  record,  for — almost  tact- 
lessly, it  seemed — the  prosecutor  would  in- 
ject the  topic  of  Mao's  murder,  the  implica- 
tions of  which  had  less  to  do  with  the  con- 
quest of  an  enemy  than  with  the  require- 
ments of  an  ordered  civilian  life.  Given  this 
confusion  of  values,  the  legalistic  considera- 
tion of  Mao's  death  sometimes  bordered  on 
the  incongruous.  Thus,  defense  lawyers  raised 
no  objections  when  the  prosecutor  asked  the 
defendants  and  the  defense  witnesses  whether 
a  soldier  who  was  condemned  for  having 
committed  civilian  homicide,  such  as  the 
killing  of  Mao,  should  be  kept  on  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces — that  Is.  should  be 
permitted  to  go  on  committing  military 
homicide.  Needless  to  say.  the  question  was 
not  examined  philosophically  in  the  Camp 
RadclifT  courthouse;  instead,  it  was  employed 
narrowly  as  a  government  gambit  for  stump- 
ing a  witness.  If  he  said  no,  he  would  appear 
to  be  disowning  the  defendants,  his  com- 
rades-in-arms; if  he  said  yes,  he  would  In 
effect  be  telling  the  Jury  that  he  regarded  the 
war  as  a  public-works  project  for  criminals. 
The  trial  records  make  it  clear  that  the  ques- 
tion left  the  witnesses  uncomfortable,  for 
their  responses  were  reluctant  and  tortured. 
Of  those  who  were  asked  the  question,  only 
Captain  Vorst,  "lifer"  though  he  was,  stated 
that  If  Meserve  was  guilty  of  rape  and  mur- 
der, then  he  did  not  care  to  have  the  Ser- 
geant in  his  command. 

Vorst's  executive  officer,  by  contrast,  could 
not  countenance  the  thought  of  Meserve's 
being  cashiered.  Here  is  the  interchange  be- 
tween the  executive  officer  and  the 
prosecutor : 

Q:  Eto  you  feel  there  is  a  place  In  the 
Uiiited  States  Army  for  murderers? 

A:  Sir,  Sergeant  Meserve,  he  joined  the 
unit  in  approximately  February  of  last  year, 
and  he  served  under  me  when  I  was  a  rifle- 
platoon  leader,  and  the  reason  he  is  a  ser- 
geant today  is  because  we  put  the  duties  of 
squad  leader  upon  him — 

Q:  I  didn't  ask  you  for  a  long  elaboration. 
I  simply  asked,  do  you  think  a  murderer 
should  be  retained  in  the  United  States 
Army?  Yes  or  no? 

A:  Well,  no,  sir,  until  they've — not  until 
they  serve  their  sentence.  Then,  of  course, 
alter  rehabilitation — I  think  there's  a  dif- 
ference, sir.  .  .  . 

Q:  You  would  suggest  some  minor  form  of 
punishment,  in  other  words? 

A:  Well,  in  general,  sir,  [but)  In  this 
specific  case — 

Q :  For  a  murder.  I'm  talking  about  a  mur- 
der. I'm  not  talking  about  any  specific  case. 
A:  Well,  yes,  sir,  I  think  if  someone  has 
been  found  guilty  of  murder,  they  should 
be  punished,  but,  knowing  Meserve  as  an  in- 
dividual, I  would  accept  him  back  In  the 
unit,  yes,  sir. 

As  for  the  defendants  themselves,  only 
Rafe  showed  contrition,  the  most  striking 
manifestation  of  which  was  his  decision  to 
testify  against  Clark.  The  decision  was  not 
easily  arrived  at,  for  two  days  before  Clark's 
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trial  was  to  begin,  and  when  Rafe  had  already 
been  convicted,  Clark  approached  Rafe  in  the 
stockade  at  Long  Blnh.  where  both  were 
jailed,  and,  appealing  to  Rafe's  conscience, 
told  him  that  If  he  gave  unfriendly  testi- 
mony against  his  comrades,  "he  would  have 
It  on  his  mind  the  rest  of  his  life."  Troubled 
by  this.  Rafe  sought,  and  heeded,  the  coun- 
sel of  a  Catholic  chaplain  at  Camp  Radcllif 
in  resolving  the  dilemma  of  choosing  between 
his  "moral  obligation,"  as  Rafe  put  it  to  the 
chaplain,  and  "loyalty  to  the  patrol."  Sum- 
moned to  the  stand  by  Clark's  lawyer,  the 
priest  .said  he  had  advised  Rafe  that  a.s 
opposed  to  defending  Clark's  interest,  he  had 
"a  greater  obligation  to  his  wife  and  hi.^ 
child  and  the  .young  woman  who.  supposedly. 
I  assume,  was  killed,  and  to  justice  and  .so- 
ciety." The  priest  also  said  he  was  asking 
a  Franciscan  brother  in  Texas  to  break  the 
news  of  Rafe's  conviction  to  his  wife,  "to 
help  her  absorb  the  Initial  shock." 

By  contrast,  the  general  demeanor  of  the 
other  defendants  was  that  of  Incredulity  nt 
being  tried;  the  impression  they  gave  was 
that  they  thought  only  the  sheerest,  most 
improbable  sort  of  accident  could  explain 
their  being  haled  before  a  tribunal.  Their 
testimony  indicates  that  they  were  so  in- 
ured to  the  epidemic,  occupational  violence 
of  war  that  they  found  it  hard  to  recognize 
their  judicial  plight  as  a  type  of  retribution 
In  the  case  of  Manuel  (the  father  of  a 
three-month-old  girl) .  this  attitude  of  mys- 
tification became  so  palpable  that  the  prose- 
cutor finally  inquired,  "Do  you  feel  you 
are  involved  in  any  way  In  this  rape  and 
murder?"   To   which   Manuel   replied   "No." 

Q:  You  feel  that  the  government  has 
done  you  a  grave  injustice  in  bringing  you 
here  today  for  trial? 

A:  No,  sir,  I've  got  nothing  against  the 
government. 

Q:  Well,  you  feel  you  are  not  Involved  in 
any  way? 

A:  Yes.  sir.  I  feel  that  way. 

Q:  You  shouldn't  be  on  trial? 

A :  Well.  yes.  sir. 

Q:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  com- 
plained [from  the  stockade |  that  your  pro- 
motion is  being  held  up? 

A:  I  wrote  my  senator.  I  told  him  I  was 
being  wrongly  Drought  to  trial. 

Manuel  admitted  to  C.I.D.  Investigators 
before  the  trial  started  that  he  had  com- 
mitted rape,  but  when  the  subject  came  up 
In  the  courtroom,  it  appeared  to  be  Manu- 
el's judgment  that  he  had  taken  part  In  a 
reasonable  enterprise,  and  the  justification 
that  he  gave  for  doing  so  was  military  disci- 
pline. Confirming  Eriksson's  ruminations 
on  this  subject,  Manuel  testified  that  at  a 
special  ten-day  camp  In  Vietnam  where 
G.I.'s  were  trained  intensively  to  cope  with 
combat  situations  "It  had  been  knocked 
Into  our  heads,  practically,  to  obey  orders 
and  .  .  .  they  said  if  yov  were  fortunate 
enough  to  get  in  a  group  where  you  had  an 
old-timer  who  had  been  in  Vietnam  like 
six  months  longer  than  you  had,  if  you 
followed  what  he  said,  you  would  live  long- 
er."  Besides,  Manuel  testified.  If  he  had  not 
gone  into  the  hootch  he  would  have  risked 
becoming  an  outcast.  Asked  by  the  prose- 
cutor why  he  thought  Eriksson  had  stayed 
out  of  the  hootch,  Manuel  answered,  "Eriks- 
son was  different.  He  was  brand-new.  I'd 
been  there  a  month  or  three  weeks  logger." 

When  he  went  on  to  imply  that  Eriksson 
might  be  "chicken."  the  prosecutor  asked, 
"How  come  he  stood  up  to  Meserve?  Do  you 
consider  yourself  braver  than  Eriksson?" 

A:  I  don't  think  I'm  braver  than  Eriksson 
I'm  not  going  to  say  that,  sir. 

Q:  Why  did  you  want  other  members 
of  the  squad  to  think  you  were  a  rapist? 

A:  Better  to  go  into  the  hootch,  sir,  and 
keep  contentment  In  the  squad,  and  keep  a 
better — well,  how  can  I  explain  it — keep  the 
thing  running  smooth.  It  makes  for  an  easier 
mission  and  no  problems. 


Q:  You  don't  believe  the  military  gives 
a  choice  between  rules,  orders,  and  con- 
science? 

A:  The  Army  expects  you  to  do  it  the 
Army  way,  and  that's  follow  orders. 

In  the  end.  the  four  juries  sitting  at  Camp 
Radcliff  found  the  defendants  guilty  of  one 
crime  or  another.  All  were  dishonorably  dis- 
charged, reduced  in  rank  to  private,  and 
deprived  of  all  pay,  with  the  exception  of 
nafe.  who  was  to  go  on  receiving  pay  but 
forfeit  fifty  dollars  monthly  for  eight  years. 
All  four  soldiers  were  sentenced  to  hard 
labor  at  the  United  States  Army  Disciplinary 
Barracks,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  There 
was  little  pattern  to  the  verdicts,  each  of 
the  juries  Indulging  in  its  own  vagaries.  Pos- 
sibly because  of  his  cooperative  attitude  at 
the  trials,  Rafe  was  given  the  lightest  term- 
eight  years,  for  the  crimes  of  rape  and  un- 
premeditated murder.  Clark,  convicted  of 
rape  and  premeditated  murder,  was  to  serve 
for  life.  Manuel  received  a  sentence  of  fifteen 
years,  his  punishment  for  rape.  To  Eriksson, 
Meserve's  was  the  most  surprising  of  the 
verdicts,  for  the  Sergeant  was  found  in- 
nocent of  the  charge  of  rape  but  guilty  of 
unpremeditated  murder,  for  which  he  was 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  ten  years.  When  Me- 
serve had  been  convicted  but  not  yet  sen- 
tenced, he  was  asked  by  the  law  officer,  "Is 
there  any  particular  thing  that  you  would 
like  to  tell  the  court?"  Standing  before  the 
bench,  Meserve  replied,  "Well,  sir,  I've  seen 
a  lot  of  killing,  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
do,  because  it's  kill  or  be  killed.  Sometimes 
you  hate  the  enemy  so  bad.  Well,  during  this 
Operation  Thayer  n.  which  started  ( last  Oc- 
tober I .  we  ran  Into  a  hootch  that  was  burned 
down.  Some  Vietnamese  people  were  bringing 
children  out  of  .  .  .  the  bunker  In  the 
hootch.  They  suffered  from  smoke  Inhala- 
tion. I  had  to  give  one  small  child  mouth- 
to-mouth  respiration  and  bring  her  back  to 
life.  "*"■ 

"That  just  shows  you  It  Isn't  all  combat 
over  here."  Meserve's  lav^yer.  pleading  for  his 
client  immediately  after  this,  spoke  of  the 
pressures  on  "twenty-year-old  sergeants  .  .  . 
leading  men  on  fifty,  sixty,  seventy  patrols," 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  "this  incident 
did  not  occur  as  the  normal  incident."  Mak- 
ing his  chief  point,  Meserve's  lawyer  told  the 
court.  "There's  one  thing  that  stands  out 
about  this  particular  offense.  ...  It  did  not 
occur  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  there  are 
some  that  would  say  it  did  not  even  occur  in 
civilization,  when  you  are  out  on  combat 
operations." 

Two  weeks  after  the  trials  ended,  one  of 
the  court  interpreters,  a  Vietnamese  school- 
teacher, with  whom  Eriksson  had  made 
friends,  brought  word  to  him  that  Mao's  sis- 
ter was  missing.  Eriksson  said  to  me,  his 
voice  urgent,  as  though  he  had  just  heard 
the  news,  "Charlie  kidnaped  her,  just  as  he 
did  Mao's  mother.  So  now  it's  only  the  father 
who's  left — or  Is  he?  Who  says  we  don't  get 
along  with  Charlie?  Between  us,  we've  taken 
care  of  that  whole  family." 

Eriksson  never  did  become  a  door  gunner. 
Since  the  verdicts  would  automatically  come 
under  review  and  the  government  might 
again  need  him  as  a  witness,  he  was  kept  on 
in  the  post  of  military  policeman  at  the  divi- 
sion base.  Fortunately,  he  said,  his  assign- 
ments involved  no  murder  or  rape  cases.  Only 
minor  Infractions  came  his  way.  but  even 
such  a  routine  chore  as  driving  the  drunk 
wagon  down  to  Sin  City  could  make  him 
conscious  of  the  sense  of  Justice  in  himself 
that  had  been  so  tumultuously  aroused  the 
preceding  November.  It  was  a  consciousness 
he  could  have  done  without,  he  remarked, 
for  its  effect  was  to  remind  him  of  Mao,  and, 
foUowing  the  trials,  he  was  in  a  mood  to  try 
to  forget  her.  "I  just  wanted  to  feel  quiet," 
he  said.  He  had  no  Impulse  to  talk  about 
Mao — certainly  not  with  his  fellow  policemen. 
To  do  so,  he  believed,  might  only  invite  their 
censure,  enforcers  of  the  law  though  they 
were.   As   It  turned   out,   they   required   no 
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Invitation  to  talk  about  her — particularly  In 
the  summer  months,  when  the  torrential 
monsoon  rains  drowned  all  possibility  of  out- 
door routine.  In  that  season,  Eriksson  told 
me,  when  the  M.P.S  yakked  the  hours  away 
together  In  their  quarters,  one  or  another  of 
his  fellow  cops  would  periodically  recall  what 
Eriksson  had  chosen  to  do.  Invariably,  Eriks- 
son said,  he  found  himself  reproved  for  the 
deed.  "But  they  weren't  as  sure  about  It  as 
the  guys  in  the  platoon  had  been,"  he  said. 
"One  M.P.,  I  remembar,  told  me  he  could 
have  understood  it  if  I'd  gone  to  bat  for  a 
G.I.  who  was  murdered,  but  how  could  I  do 
it  for  a  Vietnamese?  But  he  was  very  tolerant 
about  it.  He  said  it  v/as  only  human  to  make 
mistakes." 

Eriksson's  attempt  to  forget  Mao  proved 
futile,  as  he  had  really  known  it  would.  In 
addition  to  the  occasional  remarks  he  heard 
In  the  police  barracks,  a  train  of  other  de- 
velopments served  to  remind  him  of  the  girl. 
In  the  late  spring,  for  instance,  he  learned 
that  a  change  of  sentence  might  be  in  the 
making  for  Clark,  whose  lawyer.  It  appeared 
had  asked  the  jurors  who  convicted  him  to 
approve  a  petition  urging  clemency;  all  but 
two  of  them  had  agreed,  and  Eriksson  was 
given  to  understand  that  this  augured  an 
almost  certain  reduction  in  sentence.  Com- 
menting on  this,  Eriksson  told  me,  "I  re- 
alized that  nothing  definite  had  happened 
yet,  but  I  had  the  feeling  It  was  the  first 
sign  that  things  were  going  to  work  out  the 
way  Captain  Vorst  had  warned  me  they 
would — I  mean,  that  the  sentences  would 
get  shorter  and  shorter,  maybe  even  disap- 
pear." 

Late  In  July,  Eriksson  was  handed  a  com- 
munication from  the  commanding  officer  of 
his  division,  the  1st  Cavalry  (Airmobile).  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  letter  of  commendation. 
Mrs.  Eriksson  fetched  it  for  me  from  a 
bureau  drawer,  and  I  read: 

"1:  You  are  to  be  commended  for  the  Im- 
portant role  you  played  in  seeing  that  jus- 
tice was  done  in  the  recent  court-martial 
cases  involving  four  soldiers  charged  with 
the  rape  and  murder  of  a  young  Vietnamese 
woman.  Your  prompt  reporting  of  this  seri- 
ous incident  to  your  superiors  and  sub- 
sequent testimony  in  court  were  essential 
elements  In  the  apprehension  and  trials  of 
the  men  responsible  for  this  brutal  crime. 

"2:  The  great  pressures  you  were  subject 
to  during  those  critical  months  are  appre- 
ciated. Yours  was  not  an  easy  task,  but  you 
did  your  duty  as  an  American  soldier.  You 
should  know  that  the  courage  and  stead- 
fastness you  demonstrated  make  me  proud 
to  have  you  a  member  of  this  division. 
"John  J.  Tolson. 
"Major  General,  U.S.A.  Commanding." 

Eriksson's  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam  came 
to  an  end  on  November  28.  1967.  a  year  after 
the  patrol  paid  Its  visit  to  Mao's  hamlet.  He 
thought  of  her  as  his  plane,  full  of  singing 
soldiers,  took  off  from  Cam  Ranh  Bay  and 
he  had  his  last  look  at  the  unhappy  land 
below.  "She  was  the  big  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened in  the  war  for  me,"  he  told  me.  His 
plane  was  a  commercial  airliner,  the  Army 
having  chartered  It  for  a  flight  to  Fort  Lewis. 
Seattle,  from  which  point  the  men,  all  of 
whom  were  going  on  leave,  would  be  on  their 
ovwi.  Eriksson  was  bound  for  Minnesota,  for 
a  month  at  home  before  his  discharge  in 
the  spring,  but  when  his  plane  put  down 
at  Seattle  he  found  that  he  was  ten  dollars 
short  for  the  final  leg  of  his  journey.  Fortu- 
nately, he  ran  Into  a  fellow-Minnesotan  at 
the  airport,  an  artilleryman  with  whom  he 
had  gone  off  to  Asia  thirteen  months  earlier; 
the  artilleryman,  also  homeward  bound,  un- 
hesitatingly lent  Eriksson  the  ten  dollars. 
When  the  two  men  were  aloft  and  sitting  side 
by  side,  fie  artilleryman  suddenly  glanced 
at  Eriksson  with  fresh  Interest  and  said, 
"Say,  weren't  you  the  guy  who  turned  In  that 
patrol?  That  was  a  bum  rap."  Smiling,  Eriks- 
Bor  remarked  to  me,  "We  were  thirty  thou- 
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sand  feet  up  by  then,  or  he  might  have  asked 
for  his  money  back." 

In  Minnesota,  Eriksson  returned  to  the 
small  apartment  in  Minneapolis  where  we 
were  sitting,  his  wife  having  maintained  it 
while  he  was  gone.  During  his  month's  leave, 
he  was  always  with  her  and  with  relatives 
and  friends  and.  in  a  way,  tolksson  said,  with 
Mao.  Mao  seemed  to  figure  constantly  in 
his  thoughts,  he  said,  which  were  concerned 
mostly  with  how  he  would  earn  his  liveli- 
hood after  he  left  the  Army,  the  following 
April.  The  ideas  that  came  to  him.  he  said, 
had  less  to  do  with  jobs  than  they  had  to  do 
with  life,  and  he  attributed  this  to  the  in- 
cident on  Hill  192.  Sounding  as  though  he 
felt  he  would  be  years  mining  its  lessons, 
he  told  me.  "I  decided  that  whatever  jobs  I'd 
get.  they  weren't  going  to  be  as  important  to 
me  as  the  way  I  lived.  That  had  to  have 
seme  purpose,  if  it  didn't,  then  coming  back 
from  that  patrol  meant  nothing." 

Recalling  her  husband's  arrival,  Mrs.  Eriks- 
son said  that  when  she  went  out  to  the  air- 
port to  meet  him,  she  could  tell  at  once  that 
there  was  a  stronger  kindness  In  him  than 
when  he  had  left,  "nie  girl  was  very  much 
with  VIS  when  Sven  came  home  that  day,  and 
maybe  she  always  will  be."  Mrs.  Eriksson 
said.  "We'd  had  to  support  each  other  in  a 
new  way  after  she  was  killed.  I  made  sure  I 
wrote  to  him  every  day.  and  in  each  letter  I 
put  a  packet  of  Kool-Ald.  so  that  at  least  his 
water  would  be  tasty.  He  was  upset  and  frus- 
trated— It  was  in  all  his  letters.  He  had  no 
oni  to  talk  to  over  there.  Of  course.  I  never 
bring  up  the  girl  now.  because  I  know  how 
much  she's  still  on  his  mind,  but  Sven  brings 
her  up,  and  usually  when  I  don't  expect  it." 
Eriksson  and  his  wife  spent  Christmas  of 
1967  with  members  of  their  families  in  the 
small  farm  town  up  north  that  they  both 
came  from,  and  while  they  were  there,  an  un- 
cle of  Eriksson's  asked  him  about  Mao.  Eriks- 
son was  fond  of  his  uncle.  Mrs.  Eriksson  said, 
but.  reluctantly,  he  answered.  "I'm  afraid  I 
don't  want  to  talk  about  her." 

When  Eriksson's  leave  was  over,  he  finished 
out  his  two-year  hitch  at  Fort  Carson.  Colo- 
rado, where  many  of  the  men  were  either 
completing  their  service,  like  him.  or  depart- 
ing for  war.  Eriksson  continued  as  an  M.P.. 
his  duties  generally  less  onerous  than  they 
had  been  in  Vietnam,  and  his  existence  cer- 
tainly more  relaxed,  since,  as  he  observed  to 
me.  he  was  waking  up  every  morning  not  only 
in  his  own  country  but  in  the  presence  of 
the  Rockies.  Besides.  Eriksson  said,  none  of 
the  M.P.S  at  Fort  Carson  asked  him  about 
Mao — very  likely,  he  assumed,  because  they 
didn't  connect  him  with  her.  He  made  one 
particular  friend  at  Fort  Carson,  a  Marine 
captain  who  had  seen  eighteen  months  of 
combat  in  Vietnam  and  was  also  about  to  be- 
come a  civilian.  Perhaps  as  an  earnest  of  his 
friendship,  Eriksson  told  the  Marine  about 
Mao  one  afternoon,  and  the  captain  was 
shocked  to  hear  what  had  happened  to  her. 
"His  reaction  Interested  me,"  Eriksson  said. 
"There  had  been  times  when  I'd  thought 
that  If  I  had  been  in  Vietnam  longer  than 
just  a  month  when  the  incident  took  place  I 
might  have  felt  differently  about  it — had  the 
same  attitude,  that  Is,  as  most  of  the  fellows. 
But  here  was  this  Marine,  who  had  put  in 
much  more  combat  service  than  Meserve  or 
Clark  or  anyone  else  I'd  met,  and  he  felt  ex- 
actly as  I  did  about  the  crime." 

Eriksson  now  fell  into  one  of  his  silences, 
and  I  imagined  he  was  contemplating  the 
mystery  of  human  character.  When  he  spoke, 
however,  it  was  about  his  friendship  with 
the  Marine.  He  told  me  that  their  bond 
was  religion  and  that  the  interest  each  of 
them  took  in  it  had  been  heightened  by  their 
experiences  in  the  war.  No  doubt.  Eriksson 
said,  the  close  brushes  that  he  and  his  friend 
had  been  through  had  something  to  do  with 
this,  but  in  his  own  case  he  had  been  deeply 
Impressed  while  he  was  overseas  by  what  he 
called  an  upside-down  mentality,  which  he 
believed    explained    the    general    unconcern 
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there  about  Incidents  like  the  one  he  had 
taken  part  In.,  He  said.  "We  all  flgvired  we 
might  be  dead  In  the  next  minute,  so  what 
difference  did  It  make  what  we  did?  But 
the  longer  I  was  over  there,  the  more  I  be- 
came convinced  that  It  was  the  other  way 
around  that  counted — that  because  we  might 
not  be  around  much  longer,  we  had  to  take 
extra  care  hov  we  behaved.  Anyway,  that's 
what  made  m:(  believe  I  was  Interested  In 
religion.  Anott  er  man  might  have  called  It 
something  else  but  the  Idea  was  simply  that 
we  had  to  ans  iver  for  what  we  did.  We  had 
to  answer  to  sdmething,  to  someone — maybe 
Just  to  ourselv(s." 

Before  Erlksion  saw  the  last  of  Fort  Car- 
son, he  again  i  cted  as  a  witness  for  the  gov- 
ernment. Thai  occurred  in  February,  1968. 
when  Manuel  was  granted  a  retrial  on  the 
ground  that  although  his  C.I.D.  Interroga- 
tors had  apprised  him  of  various  rights  he 
had.  among  them  the  right  to  remain  silent 
and  to  have  a  lawyer,  the  interrogators  had 
neglected  to  m>ntion  that  he  was  entitled  to 
have  an  "appdlnted"  lawyer,  meaning  one 
whose  services  would  be  free  of  charge.  In 
fact.  It  would  :iave  been  difficult  to  And  any 
other  kind  in  Vietnam,  since  the  Amiy  was 
dispensing  such  benefits  all  over  the  place. 
And,  in  practi(  e,  neither  Manuel  nor  any  of 
the  other  defendants  (nor  Eriksson,  for  that 
matt'er)  paid  a  cent  for  legal  services.  How- 
'ever,'a  board  of  review  in  Washington,  made 
up  of  three  se  nior  officers,  had  noticed  the 
C  IJJ.'s  overslgtit,  and  it  had  resulted  in  a 
second  chance  for  Manuel.  "He  got  a  break. 
Another  board  night  have  found  differently," 
a  colonel  in  tie  Judge  Advocate  General's 
office  told  me  As  a  result,  Eriksson  left 
Colorado  for  F  Drt  Leavenworth,  where  Man- 
uel, serving  hia  time  in  the  Disciplinary  Bar- 
racks, was  to  be  retried.  Eriksson  told  me 
that  he  felt  wsary  at  the  mere  prospect  of 
reappearing  a^  a  witness  a  yeair  after  the 
Radcllff  trials.  He  felt  even  wearier  on  ar- 
riving in  Kansas,  when  he  learned  that  there 
was  little  poin ;  to  his  presence.  Because  of 
the  C.I.D. 's  slipup,  it  appeared,  practically  all 
the  pretrial  inlormatlon  obtained  by  the  in- 
vestigators could  be  successfully  challenged 
in  court  by  th;  defense — which  meant  that 
Manuel's  confi  sslon  of  guilt  would  be  in- 
admissible as  eildence.  and  without  that  the 
government's  ( ase  was  as  good  as  emascu- 
lated. Even  thi!  prosecutor  predicted  defeat, 
Eriksson  told  lae.  and  during  a  short  break 
Eriksson  heard  the  Judge  remark  to  the  court 
reporter  that  i  he  trial  was  a  waste  of  the 
taxpayers'  mon  ;y. 

Eriksson  bin  self  helped  Manuel's  case  by 
testifying  brielly  as  a  defense  witness,  cor- 
roborating the  fact  that  Manuel  had  refused 
to  obey  Meser\e's  order  to  kill  Mao.  (Eriks- 
son had  done  he  same  for  Rafe  at  his  trial 
in  Vietnam.)  ''he  pro- forma  proceedings  at 
Leavenworth  tiiok  two  days,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  t  le  Jury  came  in  with  a  verdict 
of  acquittal.  C  rinnlng,  Manuel  approached 
Eriksson,  stucl  out  his  hand,  and  said,  "No 
hard  feelings.'  Before  Eriksson  could  say 
anything,  Man:  lel  turned  and  left  the  court- 
room, a  free  n  an.  "I  couldn't  tell  who  was 
supposed  to  ha  ve  the  hard  feelings — Manuel 
or  myself,"  Eriksson  told  me,  "Plying  back 
to  Carson.  I  thought  to  myself.  So  Manuel's 
out.  That  leave  ;  three  to  go." 

In  April.  Eri  lesson  received  his  honorable 
discharge  from  the  Army,  and  in  April,  too, 
he  heard  of  further  judicial  developments. 
In  Vietnam,  thi :  Jurors'  petition  urging  clem- 
ency for  Clark  1  lad  been  acted  upon,  with  the 
result  that  the  G.I's  life  sentence  had  been 
commuted  to  i  sentence  of  twenty  years. 
Now.  six  mon;hs  later,  Clark's  case,  for- 
warded from  V!  etnam,  had  been  gone  over  in 
the  United  Stal  es  by  a  board  of  review,  which 
had  reduced  his  term  to  eight  years.  At 
about  the  sam<  time,  other  boards  of  review 
had  dealt  with  Rate's  and  Meserves  convic- 
tions. Rafe's  sei  itence  of  eight  years  had  been 
cut  to  four,  anc  Meserve's  ten  years  had  been 
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trimmed  to  eight.  These  varying  decisions, 
it  seemed,  were  attributable  to  a  variety  of 
factors,  among  them  considerations  of  the 
defendants'  character  and  background.  Thus, 
it  assumed  pertinence  that  Meserve  came 
from  an  impoverished  home  and  that  his 
father  had  deserted  his  mother,  and  the 
members  of  his  board  of  review  learned,  fur- 
ther, through  material  furnished  them  by 
the  commanding  general  at  Port  Leaven- 
worth, that  the  former  sergeant  had  gone 
through  the  ninth  grade,  had  no  police  rec- 
ord, was  a  lapsed  Roman  Catholic,  had  worked 
in  a  cannery  in  upstate  New  York,  and  had 
saved  five  thousand  dollars  while  he  was  in 
the  Army,  and  that  he  was  confident  that 
"even  though  war  was  a  brutal  business  .  .  . 
he  could  control  his  aggressions  in  the  fu- 
ture, like  a  professional  prizefighter."  In 
Clark's  case,  the  commanding  general,  who 
was  responsible  for  deciding  whether  the 
evidence  supported  Clark's  conviction  and 
whether  Clark's  sentence  should  be  lowered, 
was  informed  by  a  staff  lawyer  who  had  in- 
terviewed Clark  that  the  soldier  in  the  Dis- 
ciplinary Barracks  was  "articulate  and  aljove 
average  in  intelligence,"  and  that,  if  given  a 
chance  to  reenter  society,  he  hoped  to  earn 
a  college  degree  in  either  English  or  phi- 
losophy. It  was  also  noted  that,  like  Meserve, 
Clark  was  the  product  of  an  impoverished 
and  broken  home. 

"As  if  Sven  had  it  so  easy!"  Mrs.  Eriksson 
said  to  me  when  she  heard  of  these  findings. 
"As  if  his  family  had  any  money!  He  was  all 
of  seven  when  he  was  driving  a  tractor  on 
the  farm.  He  was  ten  when  his  father  sud- 
denly died.  Or  maybe  it's  our  winters  that 
make  Sven  so  different  from  those  other 
men — our  Januarles,  when  it's  fifty  below  and 
the  snowdrifts  are  so  high  you  can't  get  from 
the  house  to  the  barn  without  pulling  on  a 
rope." 

Since  returning  to  civilian  life,  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  Eriksson  has  been  concerned 
primarily  with  what  his  wife  calls  "sorting 
things  out."  Once  he  had  been  separated 
from  the  service  at  Port  Carson,  he  came  back 
to  Minneapolis  determined  to  find  employ- 
ment at  something  other  than  carpentry. 
Much  as  he  loved  it,  he  told  me,  it  was  what 
he  had  been  working  at  before  he  was  draft- 
ed, and.  as  is  often  true  of  new  war  veterans, 
he  felt  restless  and  in  need  of  a  change.  The 
idea  that  came  most  easily  to  his  mind  was 
to  continue  in  police  work,  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  since  bis  days  at  Camp  Rad- 
cllff, but  on  applying  to  the  State  Highway 
Patrol  for  a  post  as  motorcycle  cop  he  dis- 
covered that  this  was  impracticable.  "My 
height,"  Eriksson  said,  "I  was  an  inch  too 
short."  Somewhat  gratefully,  he  went  back 
to  his  prewar,  and  well-paid,  Job  of  cabinet- 
making  at  the  small  department  store.  For  a 
number  of  months,  though,  he  foimd  it  less 
than  exhilarating  to  pick  up  where  he  had 
left  off.  Everything  around  him,  he  said,  Im- 
pressed him  as  pointless  and  arid — his  fellow- 
workers,  the  monotony  of  clock  punching, 
and  even,  at  times,  his  beloved  carpentry.  His 
discontent  abated  when  he  managed  to  re- 
mind himself  of  the  plan  he  had  made  dur- 
ing his  leave  to  reach  out  beyond  his  Jobs, 
whatever  they  might  be.  Acting  on  this,  he 
enrolled  in  a  non-credit  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  designed  to  teach  adults 
with  an  inadequate  education  how  to  study. 

Speaking  matter-of-factly,  Mrs.  Eriksson 
said,  "Out  in  the  boonles,  where  we  come 
from,  you  get  an  A  if  you  don't  throw 
erasers." 

His  interest  in  religion  still  strong,  Eriks- 
son took  part  in  church  activities,  he  told 
me;  he  had  recently  supervised  a  group  of 
high-school-age  boys  and  girls  making  a  two- 
week  retreat  on  an  island  in  a  lake  between 
Minnesota  and  Ciinada. 

"Sven  wasn't  raised  churchy,"  Mrs.  Eriks- 
son remarked.  "His  parents  stayed  home 
plenty  of  Sundays." 

Eriksson  expects  that  such  stefks  as  he  has 
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taken  will  be  succeeded  in  time  by  others, 
though  he  has  no  idea  at  the  moment  what 
these  may  be.  He  hopes  to  open  a  small  car- 
pentry shop  of  his  own  in  several  years,  but 
Ideally,  he  would  like  to  be  a  farmer — a  ca- 
reer that  he  doubts  he  will  ever  be  able  to 
afford.  He  has  yet  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
incident  on  Hill  192.  Eriksson  told  me.  He 
still  has  a  tendency  to  fight  off  its  memory, 
he  said,  and  he  thinks  the  reason  for  thi.s 
is  that  although  the  experience  he  had  may 
have  revealed  certain  strengths  in  hlmseli, 
he  Is  far  more  concerned  with  the  UmitaUon.^ 
it  exposed.  The  thought  of  them,  he  said, 
makes  him  feel  discouraged  at  times  about 
his  future,  which,  he  pointed  out,  could  be 
a  long  one.  "I'm  still  young. "  he  said,  and 
it  took  me  a  moment's  effort  to  recall  the 
fact  of  his  youth,  and  the  youth  of  Meserve 
and  the  rest  of  the  patrol.  Eriksson  was  con- 
fident, though,  he  told  me,  that  the  older 
he  grew,  the  more  accepting  he  would  be  ot 
his  memory.  "Tilings  will  get  sorted  out 
he  said. 

Rafe's  case,  I  learned,  had  taken  a  fresh 
turn  in  recent  weeks.  Last  winter,  member.s 
of  the  Military  Appeals  Court — the  military  * 
highest  appellate  body — had  decided  that  tlie 
admissions  Rafe  made  in  Vietnam  were 
"tainted;"  that  Is,  like  Manuel,  he  had  made 
a  confession  without  being  fully  informed 
of  his  rights.  The  Judges  had  ordered  that 
the  Incarcerated  Rafe  be  given  a  new  trial, 
which,  like  Manuel's  was  held  at  Port  Leaven- 
worth. Eriksson  was  not  called  upon  to 
testify  this  time,  and  this  was  a  vast  rellei. 
he  told  me,  not  only  because  he  was  eager 
to  get  on  with  his  civilian  life  but  because 
it  looked  to  him  as  though  Rafe's  rehearing 
would  be  a  duplication  of  Manuel's  second 
trial;  that  Is,  with  Rafe's  "tainted"  admis- 
sions thrown  out,  the  government's  argu- 
ments would  be  undermined  and  a  verdici 
of  acquittal  brought  In.  To  Eriksson's  sur- 
prise, the  trial,  which  occurred  in  June,  1969, 
resulted  in  Rafe's  second  conviction,  an  in- 
evitable finding.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Rate 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  unpremedi- 
tated murder.  Rafe  received  a  punishment  oi 
four  years'  imprisonment,  plus  a  monthly 
forfeiture  of  fifty  dollars  In  pay. 

It  was  the  same  sentence  he  had  been 
serving,  but  now,  having  been  transformed 
into  a  new  verdict,  it  was  subject  to  another 
review,  the  effects  of  which  soon  worked  to 
Rafe's  advantage,  for  in  August,  1969,  the 
commanding  general  at  Fort  Leavenworth 
shortened  his  term  to  twenty-two  months 
The  G.I.  already  had  more  prison  time  than 
that  to  his  credit,  so  the  force  of  the  gen- 
eral's ruling  was  to  bring  about  Rafe's  im- 
mediate release  from  confinement.  He  is  now 
on  duty  as  a  soldier  in  the  United  States 
while  awaiting  further  word  on  his  case, 
which  since  September  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  review.  Inasmuch  as  the 
board  may  only  affirm  or  reduce  Rafe's  sen- 
tence, any  changes  that  it  makes  will  neces- 
sarily fail  under  the  heading  of  good  news 
for  him;  for  example,  the  board  may  decide 
that  Rafe  served  too  long  a  sentence  by  fl^e 
or  six  months,  in  which  event  It  will  be  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Army  to  restore  back  pay 
for  that  period;  it  Is  also  within  the  board's 
power  to  reverse  Rafe's  dishonorable  dis- 
charge. 

Eriksson  told  me  he  has  no  qualms  about 
Rafe's  being  at  large,  because  Rafe'."^  remorse 
over  the  criminal  episode  had  been  evident 
to  everybody  in  the  Radcllff  courtroom 
Eriksson  conceded,  however,  the  the  prospect 
of  Meserve's  and  Clark's  freedom  did  disturb 
him.  As  far  as  he  knew,  he  said,  no  legal 
developments  were  brewing  in  their  behalf — 
not  that  it  made  much  difference,  he  added, 
since  he  had  learned  Just  a  few  weeks  earlier 
that  Meserve  and  Clark  stood  to  be  declared 
eligible  for  parole  before  they  had  served 
even  half  their  time  at  Port  Leavenworth. 
"They  may   be  out  in  a  few  months,"  he 
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said.  "It  win  even  be  possible  for  them  to 
Join  the  Army  again." 

"Sven  had  to  do  what  he  did,"  Mrs. 
Eriksson  said.  "If  he'd  kept  quiet,  he  would 
have  been  impossible  to  live  with." 

Regardless  of  when  Meserve  and  Clark  get 
out.  Eriksson  thinks,  the  atmosphere  of  civil- 
ian life  may  exert  a  moderating  influence  on 
their  outlook.  He  has  no  Idea  to  what  ex- 
tent that  may  operate,  however;  nor  la  he 
prepared,  he  said,  to  bank  on  anything  so 
abstract.  "Klrsten  and  I  have  talked  about 
the  day  of  their  release,"  he  told  me,  "and 
our  realistic  hope  is  that  Meserve  and  Clark 
have  been  able  to  see  for  themselves  what 
they've  done." 

"What  else  can  we  hope?"  Mrs.  Eriksson 
asked.   "We  would  be  fools  to  think  those 
men  couldn't  do  again  what  they  did  before." 
He   would    never   cease    to   condemn    the 
members  of  the  patrol  personally  for  their 
crime,  Eriksson  said,  but  that  didn't  mean 
they   were  beyond   pity.   Other  soldiers,   he 
said,  might  Just  as  easily  have  betrayed  the 
weakness  that  the  four  men  had  betrayed  on 
Hill   192,  but  It  had  fallen  to  Meserve  and 
Clark  and  Rafe  and  Manuel  in  particular  to 
act  as  they  had.  Speaking  evenly,  Eriksson 
said,  "They  were  among  the  ones — among  the 
few — who  did  what  everyone  around  them 
wanted  to  do."  Nor  was  he  himself  free  of 
blame,  he  went  on,  without  pausing- -once 
again    referring   to   the    limitations    within 
himself  that  he  had  glimpsed  in  Asia.  He 
had  yet  to  exonerate  himself  from  the  self- 
imposed  charge  of  having  failed  to  save  Mao's 
Ufe.  He  had  no  idea  how  long  this  leeling 
would  continue,  but  for  the  present,  he  knew, 
he  lived  with  the  charge  dally,  often  won- 
dering how  Mao  might  have  fared  in  a  time 
of  peace.  Six  months  ago.  he  said,  he  had 
taken  a  Minneapolis  bus  home  from     work 
and,  being  very  tired,  had  dozed  off.  When 
he  opened  hU   eyes,  a   new   passenger   was 
sitting  directly  opposite  him— a  young  Ori- 
ental woman.  Still  in  the  process  of  waking, 
and  not  yet  thinking  clearly,  he  said,  he  had 
transformed  her  Into  a  peasant  woman  on 
her  way  to  do  a  day's  farming,  such  as  he 
had  seen  many  times  in  Vietnam;   he  had 
envisioned  the  passenger  in  a  broad,  peaked 
straw  hat  and  black  pajamas,  carrying  the 
traditional  stick  across  her  shoulders,  with 
baskets    at    either    end    for    holding    crops. 
"Those   baskets   could   get   awfully   heavy," 
Eriksson  recalled.  "Sometimes  I  didn't  see 
what   kept  the   stick   from  snapping.   They 
were  hard  workers,  those  Vietnamese  women, 
picking  little  bananas,  shlnnylng  up  palm 
trees  for  coconuts.  But  on  the  bus  the  peas- 
ant woman  across  from  me  was  going  to  work 
In  paddy  fields  that  were  near  Mao's  hamlet, 
from  which  it  was  a  nice  walk  downhill  to  a 
stream  that  flooded  the  rice  fields.  That's 
where  the  woman  was   going  in   the   early 
morning,  but  It  was  peacetime  and  it  wasn't 
necessary  either  for  her  or  for  the  peasant 
women  she  was  with  to  smell   the   bodies 
that  were  always  rotting  for  miles  around, 
no  one  knew  where,  when  I  was  in  the  Cen- 
tral Highlands.  The  only  thing  these  women 
had  to  do  on  their  way  to  the  stream  was 
breathe  pure  mountain  air." 


LIFESAVING  HEART  OPERATION 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  had  the  opportunity  to  be  of 
assistance  in  bringing  a  10-year-old  boy 
from  Calcutta,  India,  to  the  United 
States  for  a  livesaving  heart  operation. 
The  operation  was  performed  free  by 
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the  Deborah  Hospital,  Browns  Mills.  N.J., 
and  the  boy  and  his  father  were  trans- 
ported free  to  this  country  by  Pan  Amer- 
ican Airways. 

All  private  citizens  involved  in  arrang- 
ing this  step  of  international  good  will 
are  to  be  highly  commended,  and  I  am 
pleased  officially  to  recognize  their  ef- 
forts by  recording  them  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  from  my  office  outlining  what 
was  accomplished  and  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom    the   Philadelphia    (Pa.)    Evening 

Bulletin.  Aug.  29    1969 1 

The  Life  of  a  Boy 

Where  a  boy's  life  Is  concerned,  red  tape 
can  and  will  be  cut. 

At  Deborah  Hospital,  Browns  Mills,  N.J.,  a 
team  of  surgeons  operated  on  an  eleven- 
year-old  Indian  boy,  to  close  a  hole  in  his 
heart.  The  boy  and  his  father,  a  physician, 
arrived  from  Calcutta  last  week  on  a  filght 
made  possible  by  the  cooperation  of  four 
governmental  agencies,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  US.  State  Department,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  and  the  office  of  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Richard  S.  Schweiker, 

Dr.  A.  K.  Basu-MulUck  wrote  to  Deborah 
Hospital,  telling  of  his  poverty,  even  as  a 
doctor,  and  pleading  that  an  effort  be  made 
to  save  his  son.  which  could  not  be  done  in 
India. 

Hospital  officials  offered  all  surgical  and 
medical  services  without  cost.  If  the  boy 
could  be  brought  from  India.  The  Defense 
Department  could  not  furnish  transporta- 
tion for  a  private  citizen  on  military  aircraft, 
but  Mr.  Schweiker  appealed  to  CAB  and  the 
State  Department  to  permit  Pan  American 
Airways  to  carry  the  Basu-Mullicks  free. 

It  is  true  that  even  mountains  can  be 
moved  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  young. 

A  lO-year-old  Calcutta  India  boy  will  ar- 
rive at  Kennedy  Airport  in  New  York  Tues- 
day night  for  life-saving  open  heart  sur- 
gery. Senator  Richard  S.  Schweiker  (R-Pa.) 
revealed  today. 

Sabyasachl  Hulllck.  desperately  ill  with  a 
hole  m  his  heart,  will  be  taken  to  Deborah 
Hospital,  Browns  Mills,  New  Jersey,  which 
will  perform  the  operation  without  charge. 
The  boy's  father.  Dr.  A.  K.  Basu  Hulllck.  will 
accompany  the  boy  and  stay  with  him  at 
Deborah  Hospital. 

Schweiker  said  hospital  officials  notified 
him  In  June  that  in  response  to  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Hulllck,  they  had  agreed  to  per- 
form the  operation,  but  that  they  had  no 
funds  for  transporting  the  Hulllcks  from 
India. 

"I  Inquired  with  both  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  State  Department,  but  found 
out  that  regulations  prohibited  free  trans- 
port on  military  planes,"  Schweiker  said. 
"However,  I  discovered  that  private  air  car- 
riers can  provide  free  transportation  if  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  approves  and  if  it 
Is  In  the  'national  interest.'  " 

Schweiker  said  Pan  American  Airlines  took 
the  necessary  action,  and  Is  flying  the  boy 
on  flight  number  one  from  Calcutta  to  New 
York,  arriving  at  8 :  10  p.m. 

The  Hulllcks  will  be  met  at  the  airport  by 
Jack  Lesser,  President  of  Deborah  Hospital, 
and  Dr.  Henry  T.  Nichols,  Chief  of  Cardiac 
Surgery,  who  will  perform  the  operation, 
assisted  by  a  team  of  leading  heart  special- 
ists in  the  Greater  Philadelphia  area. 

"I  want  to  commend  Deborah  Hospital 
and  Pan  American  Airlines  for  their  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  significant  step  of  interna- 
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tlonal  good  will,  and  I  am  pleased  that  I 
could  be  of  assistance  In  coordinating  the 
transportation  problem." 

Deborah  Hospital  was  founded  In  1922.  and 
is  a  non-sectarian  charitable  hospital. 


A  PROVOCATIVE  LETTER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22.  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ohio  State  Lantern  of  April  10,  1969, 
carried  a  letter  which  is  of  interest  to 
me  for  its  author.  'Walter  W.  Seifert. 
now  at  Ohio  State  University,  is  a  good 
friend  of  mine.  The  caption  introducing 
the  letter  was  especially  eye  catching: 
"A  Letter  Fiom  a  Skeptical  Son  to  His 
Bald-Headed  Dad."  The  letter  read: 

Dear  Dad:  Last  time  I  was  home,  you  said 
some  significant  things  about  my  interest  in 
radical  proposals  for  a  new  social  order. 
When  you  told  me  I  was  too  young  for  sane 
opinion  on  such  matters,  you  Insinuated 
that  your  generation  is  better  qualified  to 
find  "the  way  out"  than  mine.  I  question 
this  assumption.  I  do  not  believe  that  those 
who  led  us  into  this  mess  are  capable  of 
"leading"  us  out. 

Dad.  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  am  In- 
debted to  you  for  paternal  love  and  protec- 
tion, but  believe  me  also  when  I  say  that  my 
generation  holds  in  contempt  the  colossal 
social,  economic,  and  political  blunders 
which  you  perpetuated.  As  we  sur\-ey  the 
worthless  heritage  of  crime,  war,  poverty, 
and  greed,  we  unite  ^  shouting,  "We  will 
have  none  of  it.  There  thust  be  a  second  Ren- 
aissance!" And  we  scrutinize  our  entire  in- 
heritance to  find  the  true  value  of  these 
institutions.  If  you  say  our  sin  Is  lack  of 
respect,  then  we  can  answer,  "Veneration 
was  your  sin." 

"Our  capitalistic  democracy  is  the  ultimate 
in  modern  government, "  I  have  heard  you 
brag.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  metro- 
politan editor  who  recently  said,  "I  support 
this  man  because  he  is  the  least  crooked  of 
the  three."  "Trust  our  economic  leaders,"  you 
assure  me.  I  answer,  "Men  are  starving  today 
in  the  shadows  of  your  rotting  granaries  and 
hog-butcherlng  establishments.  Dad.  Under 
your  system  privation  Increases  In  proportion 
to  the" increase  in  production."  "Hold  fast  to 
the  religion  of  your  fathers."  you  warn,  and 
I  cannot  help  wondering.  "Has  that  religion 
lessened  hatred,  crime,  war,  and  suffering  in 
its  Twentieth  Century  trial?  Are  Its  funda- 
mental concepts  philosophically  sound?" 

Dad,  our  voung  people  are  admittedly  a 
skeptical  crowd.  What  we  have  lost  In  the 
comfort  of  blind  faith,  we  have  gained  in  the 
assurance  of  empirical,  scientific  reasoning. 
If  this  fact-facing  attitude  be  heresy,  you 
may  style  us  "heretics."  If  we  worship  reality 
instead  of  sublimity,  you  may  say  that  we 
are  fools.  If  science  has  altered  our  moral 
convictions,  and  if  our  new  freedom  confilcts 
with  your  age-old  prohibitions,  then  you  may 
consign  VIS  to  vour  fiery  hells. 

But  one  thing  Is  certain.  Win  or  lose,  right 
or  wrong,  we  are  beginning  to  think  through 
these  things.  We  are  trying  to  see  "beyond 
our  noses";  we  are  striving  to  build  a  better 
world.  In  that  struggle  we  ask  your  co-opera- 
tion, realizing  that  our  youthful  ambition, 
coupled  with  your  aged  perspective.  Is  the  one 
combination  which  can  solve  the  riddle  uf 
these  times. 
Well — how  about  It,  Dad? 
A  word  of  explanation  is  in  order.  It  is 
true  that  Walter  W.  Seifert,  age  55.  is  at 
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OSU — as  an  aissociate  professor  of  jour- 
nalism. Concerning  the  letter,  Walter 
commented: 

The  more  tMngs  change,  the  more  they 
stay  the  same.  Jhls  editorial  could  have  been 
written  by  any  jof  oxir  young  rebels  Just  yes- 
terday. 

The  letter  (ilso  appeared  in  another 
campus  newi)aper,  the  Kent  Stater, 
though  under  different  circumstances. 

The  author*?  Walter  W.  Seifert,  stu- 
dent editor. 

The  year— 1934. 
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HON]  HUGH  SCOTT 

OW   PENN3TXVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATJE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  October  22.  1969 

Mr.  SCOnl  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  ha\je  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  National  Federation  of 
Busiriess  ana  Professional  Women's 
Clubs.'Jnc.  Sliice  1928,  1  week  each  year 
has  been  designated  as  a  tribute  to  busi- 
ness and  professional  women.  This  year 
National  Business  Women's  Week  Is  be- 
ing observed  (October  19  to  25. 

Today  the  IfFBPWC  has  over  180.000 
members.  Membership  is  open  to  all 
women  who  arp  actively  engaged  in  busi- 
ness or  the  pijofessions,  upon  invitation 
from  a  local  club.  BPW  clubs  are  In  op- 
every  congressional  district 
in  3,800  local  clubs  under 
Ltions. 

I  of  the  organization  is  the 
It  symbolizes  progress  to 
eration  is  dedicated.  The 
icludes  the  Staff  of  Mer- 
of  Wisdom,  the  Scroll, 
bf  Commerce. 
Since  its  founding  in  1919,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Woinen's  Clubs,  Inc.,  has 
^ate  standards  for  women 
the  professions.  It  is  an 
fcell  respected  voice  speak- 
Interest  of  business  and 
amen  everywhere.  Among 
>re  the  publication  of  a 
le.  National  Business 
a  Congress  of  Career 
Women  Leaders  held  yearly. 

I  am  sure  tiat  I  speak  for  many  of 
my  Senate  col:  eagues  in  calling  the  Na- 
tion's attentioi  i  to  this  worthwhile  orga- 
nization and  t(  the  goals  it  seeks  to  pro- 
mote. I  believe  that  the  legislative  aims 
of  this  organizj  tion  are  especially  worthy 
of  note  and  coi  amendation.  They  are : 

To  elevate  standards  for  the  employed 
woman,  to  promote  her  Interest,  to  create  a 
spirit  of  cooperi  tlon,  to  expand  opportuni- 
ties through  industrial,  scientific,  and  voca- 
tional activities,  to  secure  equal  considera- 
tion under  the  law,  and  to  establish  condi- 
tions which  assu  re  both  men  and  women  the 
fullest  opportunity  and  regard  for  the  de- 
velopment of  tielr  capacities  to  the  maxi- 
mum potential. 

In  our  advancing  complex  society, 
women  must  (ontinue  to  assume  more 
and  more  of  tie  top  career  positions.  I 
am  proud  to  sal  ute  the  National  Business 


worked  to  elei 
in  business  anf 
articulate  and ' 
Ing  out  in  the 
professional  w^ 
Its  activities 
monthly  mag| 
Women,    and 
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and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc., 
for  their  fine  contribution  in  this  area. 

As  a  sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 61,  I  applaud  its  purpose.  The  joint 
resolution  proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  providing  a  constitutional 
guarantee  of  equal  rights  under  the  law 
for  men  and  women.  I  was  pleased  to  note 
that  the  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women  endorsed  this 
legislation  at  its  1969  national  conven- 
tion. 

I  invite  Senators  to  join  me  in  com- 
mending our  Nation's  career  women  and 
their  determined  efforts  for  a  better 
America. 


October  22,  1969 


A  NATIONAL  MARCH  OF 
CONFIDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SUCK 

OP    WEST    VTROINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22.  1969 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Vietnam  Moratorium  Day  marches  and 
demonstrations  of  October  15  and  the 
subsequent  announcement  that  there 
would  be  a  recurrence  of  such  demon- 
strations in  November  and  perhaps  De- 
cember, there  has  been  proposed  by  a 
prominent  police  ofiQcial  in  my  congres- 
sional district  a  countermovement  which 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  Briefly,  It  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Chief  of  Police  Dallas  W.  Bias 
of  my  home  city  of  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
that  November  10  be  declared  the  date 
for  a  national  march  of  confidence,  built 
around  the  active  participation  of  the 
policemen  and  firemen  of  each  commu- 
nity. 

"The  following  letter  which  I  received 
from  Chief  Bias  gives  a  summary  of  his 
experience  in  connection  with  the  events 
of  October  15,  and  I  believe  this  experi- 
ence reflects  about  what  took  place  in 
any  typical  medium-size  American  com- 
munity. It  is  now  suggested  that  there 
be  a  counterdemonstratlon  to  permit  the 
expression  of  convictions  by  those  who 
do  not  agree  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
Vietnam  moratorium  marchers. 

As  a  supporter  of  fairplay  and  free- 
dom of  expression  for  all,  therefore,  I  feel 
it  proper  to  call  his  proposal  to  your 
attention,  in  the  belief  that  you  may  wish 
to  pass  the  information  along  to  ofiBcials 
in  your  communities: 

Charleston.  W.  Va., 

October  18.  1969. 
Hon.  John  Slack, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Oh  October  9.  a  young,  oddly 
dressed,  bearded  male  and  a  similarly  dressed 
willowy  type  female,  obviously  of  a  beatnik 
group,  came  to  my  oflBce  and  asked  for  a  pa- 
rade permit  to  parade  a  number  of  youths 
to  stop  the  Viet  Nam  War.  They  had  no 
organizational  name  and  did  not  know  how 
many  would  be  In  the  parade.  I  advised 
them  that  normally  a  group  of  people  pa- 
rading had  some  name  and  a  p>arade  mar- 
shal, etc.  and  outlined  some  Information  I 
needed.  The  following  day  three  youths  ap- 
plied in  a  handwritten  letter  under  the  name 
of  the  Charleston  Peace  Coalition  for  a  per- 
mit. I  denied  the  permit  for  the  reasons 
outlined  In  my  memorandum  of  that  date 
(copy  enclosed). 


Suit  was  brought  against  me  In  Federal 
Court  which  I  answered  on  October  13,  1969. 
Attorneys  representing  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Group  were  John  L.  Boettner,  Jr 
and  A.  Andrew  MacQueen  III.  Among  the 
exhlbiu  was  a  sheet  headed  Viet  Nam  Mora- 
torium Committee,  Suite  806,  1029  Vermont 
Avenue,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20005,  tele- 
phone number  202-347-4757,  which  started 
with  "Deaf  Congress  Participants:"  and 
called  for  a  generally  pressure  demonstra- 
tion If  the  United  States  had  not  surrendered 
the  war  by  October  15.  1969.  The  Court  or- 
dered a  parade  permit  t>e  Issued  and  I  com- 
piled with  that  order. 

I  have  asked  for  a  National  Parade  of  Po- 
licemen and  Firemen,  who  are  the  first  line 
of  defense  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  against  crimes  and  treason,  to 
show  strength  inside  America  tmd  demon- 
strate confidence  In  Congress  and  our  gov- 
ernment to  handle  affairs  In  the  Viet  Nam 
War  for  the  orderly,  peaceful  and  honorable 
bringing  home  of  our  troops  with  safety  and 
to  protect  them  on  all  other  fronts. 

Being  one  aroused  Chief  of  Police  con- 
cerned with  the  safety  of  our  Nation  wltliln 
the  infiltration  of  conmiunlstlc  Influences  on 
gullible  politicians,  unsuspecting  clergymen 
and  undirected  youths,  I  feel  that  It  is  time 
for  the  silent  Americans,  red-blooded  patri- 
otic Americans  of  all  ages,  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  and  let  our  fighting  men  and 
women  guarding  all  fronts  know  that  their 
Mother  Country  Is  very  much  alive  for  them 
to  fight  for  and  come  home  to.  I  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  phone  calls,  telegrams 
and  letters  locally  and  from  as  far  as  Seattle. 
Washington,  endorsing  this  parade.  People 
here  are  asking  me  to  hold  a  mass  rally  in 
the  ballpark  in  the  evening.  One  attorney 
who  suggested  it  feels  that  If  the  enthusiasm 
continues  the  response  from  our  plea  loc.illy 
will  fill  two  ballparks.  I  have  every  indica- 
tion that  here  in  Charleston  we  will  fill  tlie 
streets.  I  think  a  parade  of  confidence  fol- 
lowed by  rallies  In  some  cities  will  show 
these  "rebels  without  a  cause"  that  red- 
blooded  America  has  a  purpose  in  this  world. 

Hitler  overthrew  Germany  by  starting  with 
some  radicals  in  a  beer  hall  and  the  world 
stood  by;  Castro  overtook  control  of  Cuba 
with  a  handful  of  propaganda  from  outside 
the  country  and  zealous  youths;  last  year  we 
got  some  Inkling  of  the  youth  in  Red  Chins 
running  amuck,  arresting  government  lead- 
ers, etc.  and  I  feel  that  if  we  do  not  take  a 
national  stand  to  show  our  strength  and 
confidence  in  the  government  we  will  sit  by 
apathetically  and  fall  from  within. 

One  newspaper  today,  seemingly  as  a  jlur, 
called  me  a  "Fierce  Patriot".  I  see  nothing 
wrong  with  being  a  fierce  patriot  particularly 
when  three  of  the  speakers  from  the  Mora- 
torium sought  audience  with  me  yesterday 
and  during  an  hour's  conversation  of  dis- 
agreement with  newspaper  stories,  one  youth 
said  he  did  not  see  that  the  National  Anthem 
with  the  American  Flag  was  necessary  and 
that  it  was  out  of  style  with  this  date.  I  be- 
came rather  fierce  in  my  speech  and  it  caused 
one  of  them,  an  ADA  leader,  to  say  that  with 
my  determination  they  would  like  to  have 
me  on  their  side  (whatever  side  that  Is). 

I  believe  if  you  would  use  your  Influence 
through  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  and  The  Fire  Fighters  and 
other  patriotic  citizens  throughout  the  na-' 
tlon  to  participate  In  this  parade  o:  confi- 
dence, it  would  be  successful.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  absolutely  do  not  belong  to  any 
organizations  of  lodges,  secret  or  otherwise, 
except  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  I  am  only  Dallas  M.  Bias,  a  cop,  a 
veteran  and  an  American.  I  hope  you  will 
consider  lending  your  support  to  this  move- 
ment. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Dallas  W.  Bias. 

Chief  of  Police. 
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Charleston   Police   Department   Mem- 
ORANDtTM,  October  8,  1969 
To :  Persons  concerned. 
Subject:   Anti-Vietnam  war  parade  permits. 

The  United  States  is  at  present  in  an  armed 
conflict  with  the  Communist  elements  of 
the  Viet  Nam  Covernment,  a  defacto  war. 
This  conflict  is  under  the  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  the  sanction 
of  Congress. 

Antl-Viet  Nam  War  marches  and  demon- 
strations tend  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  common  enemy  of  the  United  States  in 
this  conflict.  Notwithstanding  the  Constitu- 
tional right  of  the  people  "to  assemble  in  a 
peaceful  manner,  to  consult  for  the  common 
good,  to  Instruct  their  representatives,  or  to 
apply  for  redress  of  grievances."  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  to  authorize  a  permit  would  appear 
to  endorse  such  a  protest  and  I,  therefore, 
win  not  issue  a  parade  permit  to  any  person 
or  group  protecting  against  the  United  States' 
involvement  in  the  Viet  Nam  War  as  it  may 
tend  to  increase  the  resistance  of  the  com- 
mon enemy  in  this  conflict  and  endanger 
or  cause  the  loss  of  life  to  American  soldiers 
In  the  field. 

Nothing  herein  shall  contravene  the  right 
of  assembly  in  a  peaceful  manner  as  pro- 
vided by  the  State  Constitution  to  instruct 
their  representatives,  which,  in  this  case, 
would  be  the  members  of  Congress  and  I  be- 
lieve they  should  be  present  to  hear  the 
grievances. 

Dallas  W.  Bias. 

Chief  of  Police. 

[Prom  the  Charleston   (W.  Va.)    Daily  Mail, 

Oct.  17,  1969) 
To  Support   Government,   Military — Chief 

Bias  Asks  National  March  or  Policemen 

AND  Firemen 

(By  Jim  Johnson) 

The  nation's  fire  and  police  department 
members  were  called  on  by  Chief  Dallas  Bias 
of  Charleston  to  participate  in  a  Nov.  10 
"National  March  of  Confidence"  to  support 
the  federal  government  and  its  fighting 
forces  all  over  the  world. 

"Since  the  police  and  fire  departments 
throughout  the  nation  are  the  first  defense 
line  of  Interior  America,"  Chief  Bias  said, 
"T  will  request  them  to  set  aside  a  day  and 
march  In  supjwrt  of  our  government  and  our 
boys  in  Vietnam  as  well  as  those  stationed 
throughout  the  world." 

He  said  contact  with  the  members  will  be 
made  by  police  network  and  other  means. 

"If  the  protesters  got  the  word  passed 
throughout  the  nation,  I'm  sure  we  will  find 
a  way. 

"I  want  it  known  right  now,"  he  added, 
"that  I'm  applying  for  a  city  parade  permit 
for  Nov.  10  and  that  It  will  be  useless  for 
other  groups  to  apply." 

The  chief's  comments  were  made  during 
his  observations  this  morning  on  Wednesday 
night's  parade  held  in  connection  with  the 
nationwide  Vietnam  Moratorium.  He  had 
previously  refused  to  issue  a  permit  to  the 
Charleston  Coalition  for  Peace  until  ordered 
to  do  so  by  a  federal  court  order.  His  rea- 
son for  refusal  at  that  time  was  that  the 
march  and  nationwide  demonstrations  gave 
"aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy." 

Today  he  reiterated  those  views  and  asked 
for  the  nationwide  March  of  Confidence. 

"My  observation  last  night,"  he  explained, 
"leads  me  to  believe  that  middle  age  Ameri- 
cans— 25  and  up — had  better  get  off  their 
behinds  and  get  their  bodies  and  spirits  in 
condition  to  lead  this  nation  back  to  a 
democracy  under  the  fiag  of  the  Republic 
and  not  let  It  decay  under  the  hands  of  mis- 
guided, non-dlrectlonal  beatnik  youth,  who 
I  believe  are  being  led  by  Communistic  Influ- 
ences or  leanings. 

"I  think  It  is  a  national  disgrace  (the 
Vietnam  Moratorium ) .  I  do  want  to  com- 
mend  U.S.   Senator  Robert  Byrd,   and  U.S. 
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Congressmen  John  Slack  and  James  Kee  for 
their  stand  in  supporting  the  U.S.  President 
against  these  forces.  They  are  men  with 
strength  who  are  needed  in  our  government 
at  this  time." 

Asked  why  he  chose  Nov.  10  as  the  day  for 
the  March  of  Confidence,  Bias  said:  "The 
tentative  date  of  Nov.  10  was  chosen  be- 
cause people  are  always  parading  in  honor  of 
the  dead  on  Nov.  11  and  I  want  to  parade  for 
living." 

He  said  he  would  suggest  that  the  red  rose, 
worn  by  his  men  and  the  city  fire  depart- 
ment would  also  be  used  in  the  March  of 
Confidence  "to  show  that  the  mother  coun- 
try is  still  very  much  alive." 

The  participation  of  between  300  or  400 
area  youths  was  termed  as  being  "unreal"  at 
times  by  Chief  Bias. 

"As  to  my  perscnal  feelings  concerning  the 
demonstration,"  he  said.  "I  have  some  rather 
knotty  stomached  feelings  mixed  with  sad- 
ness. 

"The  loud,  raucous  music  played  around 
the  flag  In  beatnik  rhythm  made  me  hear  the 
silent  strains  of  our  National  Anthem.  I  felt 
like  I  was  looking  at  a  strange  group  of  peo- 
ple— somewhat  like  a  scene  found  on  a  movie 
set — or  an  old  "Mutiny  on  the  Bounty" 
movie. 

"I  saw  some  familiar  faces  of  speakers 
which  looked  as  though  they  didn't  fit  the 
scene's  setting.  I  heard,  I  suppose,  but  didn't 
hear,  the  people  speaking.  Somehow  It  didn't 
seem  real,  but  it  was  there. 

"One  of  the  leaders,  Morgan  Anderson,  who 
is  with  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  looked, 
by  his  mode  of  dress  and  clean  shaven  face, 
like  a  Patrick  Henry,  who  should  have  been- 
talking  for  his  country.  Instead  of  against 
It." 

The  marchers  were  orderly  as  were  most 
of  the  200  to  300  onlookers,  according  to  Bias. 
He  said  he  had  to  restrain  several  of  his  men 
on  one  occasion. 

"I  had  to  caution  two  or  three  of  my 
men — war  veterans  and  one  young  man — 
about  their  conduct  towards  an  older  man 
whom  I  understand  works  for  a  high  state 
government  politician. 

"He  was  acting  cute  and  making  deroga- 
tory remarks  towards  me  and  my  uniform." 

After  the  parade  was  over.  Bias  said  most 
of  the  speakers  came  over  to  him  to  con- 
gratulate his  men  and  him  on  a  Job  well 
done. 

"They  came  by  to  shake  my  hand  after  the 
demonstration  was  over  and  congratulate  me 
for  taking  a  stand  on  what  I  believed  in  and 
for  my  official  protection  of  the  protesters. 

"I  could  not  help  but  advise  them  that  I 
was  acting  properly  under  the  same  orders  of 
the  same  government  that  they  were  gen- 
erally opposed  to.  The  same  one  they  are 
asking  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
revolt  against." 


ADDRESS  BY  GENERAL  PALMER 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

OF    LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen. 
Bruce  Palmer,  Jr.,  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army,  delivered  some  most  interest- 
ing remarks  at  the  ROTC  luncheon  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
the  U.S.  Army. 

His  comments  are  most  timely  and 
worthy  of  being  repeated  so  that  all  of 
us  who  are  concerned  about  the  problems 
of  youth  may  have  the  benefit  of  his 
thinking. 

I  am  inserting  General  Palmer's  speech 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
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Address  by  Gen.  Brttce  Palmer,  Jr. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  you 
today,  in  particular  those  of  you  representing 
our  youth,  because  our  hopes  for  the  future 
ride  on  you.  Moreover,  I  have  the  feeling 
that  those  of  us  here  representing  the  older 
generations  should  be  listening  to  you.  In 
fact,  one  of  my  recommendations  to  the 
AUSA  for  future  sessions  vlll  be  Just  that — 
have  a  senior  ROTC  cadet  talk  to  the  conven- 
tion and  tell  us  "like  it  Is"  as  to  life  in  our 
universities.  In  any  event,  I  hope  that  we 
will  all  listen  and  learn  something  from 
each  other  .  .  .  for  listening  is  the  art  of  com- 
municating. Taken  together,  we  present  rep- 
resent at  least  three  generations  of  men  who 
are  serving  our  country,  and  we  have  much 
to  learn  from  each  other. 

Why  this  accent  on  youth?  There  are 
many  reasons.  I  can  cite  a  few; 

Roughly  75  percent  of  today's  Active  Army 
Is  made  up  of  selectees  and  first  term  enlist- 
ees, most  of  whom  will  return  to  civilian 
life  after  two  or  three  years  of  service.  Our 
median  age  including  everyone  is  23.4  year 

As  it  has  always  been,  young  men  are  the 
ones  who  fight  and  win  our  battles.  Age. 
experience,  great  leadership  and  outstanding 
training  cannot  make  a  fighting  Army  if  the 
basic  human  material  is  lacking  in  heart, 
cliaracter  and  moral  fiber. 

The  President  is  seeking  a  basic  reform  in 
our  current  draft  law.  The  result  will  be 
even  a  younger  Army.  The  President  would 
also  like  to  move  toward  the  goal  of  all  Vol- 
unteer Armed  Forces.  If  and  when  such  a 
goal  Is  reached  or  approached.  I  suspect  that 
it  will  continue  to  mean  a  relatively  young 
Army. 

Youth  Is  troubled  world-wide.  Our  schools 
and  campuses  are  scenes  of  doubt,  disagree- 
ment and  disavowal.  The  old  traditions  and 
values  are  being  challenged.  Our  way  of 
life  .  .  .  our  society  as  we  know  it  seems  to 
be  in  question.  Our  government  and  institu- 
tions— the  so-called  Establishment — are  un- 
der attack. 

Thus  it  seems  only  prudent  to  examine 
our  society  as  objectively  as  we  can  and  see 
wherein  we  are  failing  our  youth. 

Discipline,  obedience,  self-control,  strength 
of  character — these  old-fashioned  virtues  are 
as  fundamental  as  ever.  But  how  to  instill 
them  and  get  the  willing  allegiance  of  those 
being  led — the  followers — has  always  been 
the  essence  of  leadership.  This  is  a  good  deal 
more  difficult  today.  There  was  a  time  when 
you  could  be  physically  tough  with  men  and 
demand  their  instant  obedience  with  no 
questions  allowed,  but  this  won't  do  today, 
youngsters  of  this  day  and  age  are  too  well 
educated  and  Intelligent  to  accept  some- 
thing without  a  rational  and  logical  explana- 
tion. Even  our  football  coaches  are  finding 
this  out.  College  and  professional  coaches 
are  bemoaning  the  good  old  days  when  all  a 
coach  had  to  say  was,  "Do  It  my  way — or 
else."  The  opportunity  for  leadership  is  still 
there — but  it  is  of  a  distinctly  different  na- 
ture. 

To  complicate  matters,  we  now  have  a  new 
dimension  on  the  scene  which  Is  of  major 
significance.  This  Is  the  question  of  racial 
tension  and  confilct.  I  need  not  tell  you 
young  college  men  what  I'm  talking  about. 
You  know  far  more  perceptively  than  I.  We 
now  see  this  tension  in  the  Army  ...  in 
the  young  black  soldier  and  the  young  white 
soldier.  It  is  there — we  cannot  avoid  It,  walk 
away  from  it,  hide  our  head-  in  the  sand 
and  pretend  it's  not  there. 

Our  young  black  soldier  is  a  justly  proud 
man.  We  must  not  confuse  rightful  and  dig- 
nified pride  in  his  race  for  black  militancy 
and  belligerence. 

Our  young  white  soldiers  must  also  under- 
stand and  recognize  this  just  pride  and  not 
react  defensively  or  fearfully.  This  pride 
channeled  in  constructive  directions  is  a  good 
thing. 

There  Is  much  room  for  mutual  under- 
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standing  and  above  all.  perceptive  leader- 
ship. Again,  lliis  burden  will  fall  on  you — 
our  youth. 

Many  of  y6u  have  come  from  the  firing 
line — college  campuses  across  our  Nation 
where  you  ma  y  have  been  confronted  by  dis- 
sidents— peopie  who  question  your  partici- 
pation In  thd  BOTC  and  even  attempt  to 
humiliate  you  in  front  of  your  contempo- 
raries. And  Jit  in  all  honesty,  I  must  say 
that  some  of  the  people  who  confront  you 
are  actually  sincere,  thoughtful  individuals, 
searching  llk^  most  men  for  answers  to  fun- 
damental questions  about  themselves  and 
their  country. 

Daily  we  relad  In  the  newspapers  and  see 
on  TV  sensati:>nal  antlmilltary  arguments  to 
the  effect  thai): 

Military  spending  prevents  us  from  solv- 
ing our  social  Ills  .  .  . 

Military  adilce  prevents  solutions  to  prob- 
lems of  forelgi  1  affairs  .  .  . 

The  def ensel  establishment  undermines  our 
democratic  values  .  .  . 

The  so-call(d  military-Industrial  complex 
is  too  big  and  powerful  and  wields  more  In- 
fluence in  na;lonal  affairs  than  it  properly 
should. 

As   citizens,    taxpayers   and   thinking,    free 

men  In  our  ov  n  right,  we  must  all  give  these 

very  pertinent   questions  the  attention  they 

■  deserv*.  We  a  ust  also  look  at  the  other  side 

'Of  the  coin: 

Military  efforts  and  achievements  have 
made  great  c(  ntrlbutions  to  our  society,  in 
many  positive  constructive  ways.  Engineer- 
ing, aviation,  medical  advancement,  scien- 
tific research  In  numerous  fields  are  good 
examples. 

Military  fac  ;or3  are  essential  to  any  sound 
and    balanced    analysis   of   foreign   policy. 

Out  def  ens;  estabUshment  under  firm 
civilian  contrd  is  the  very  guardian  of  our 
democratic  va  ues.  To  keep  this  concept  vi- 
able requires  (nllghtened,  broadly  based  and 
balanced  military  leaders  ...  In  other  words, 
the  products  of  a  liberal  education  and  a 
diversity  of  ex  )erlence. 

Our  mllitarc-lndustrlal  complex  is  what 
we  used  to  call  the  "Arsenal  of  Democracy." 
Teamwork  between  defense  and  industry  Is 
necessary  If  w»  are  to  get  the  most  for  our 
defense  dollar  and  give  our  men  first  class 
weapons  and  equipment.  So  long  as  these  re- 
lationships aril  lawful  and  proper,  they  are 
a  strength,  net  a  weakness. 

The  real  tri(  k  Is  to  get  a  dialogue  going — 
to  get  people  ;o  discuss  all  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion and  not  ;lose  their  minds  to  all  views 
except  their  oini.  In  other  words,  communi- 
cations rather  than  confrontation. 

I  am  sure  th  it  we  all  have  thought,  "Where 
do  I  .  .  .  where  do  we  go  from  here?"  "Where 
do  I  stand?" 

Is  my  country  right?  Or  is  my  country 
wrong? 

What  is  righ  ;?  What  is  wrong? 

What  Is  moial?  What  Is  amoral?  What  Is 
Immoral? 

Am  I  right?  i  im  I  wrong? 

Last  June,  iTesldent  Nixon  asked  us  as  a 
people  to  add]  ess  three  fundamental  ques- 
tions: 

"What  Is  AmBrlcas  world  role? 

"What  are  the  responsibilities  of  a  great 
nation  toward  protecting  freedom  beyond 
Its  shores? 

"Can  we  evei  be  left  in  peace,  if  we  do  not 
actively  assume  the  burden  of  keeping  the 
peace?" 

In  my  opinl  m,  It  is  not  for  the  mlUtary 
or  defense  to  iinswer  these  questions  alone. 
These  are  ques  ions  which  must  be  answered 
by  every  indlvl  Jual  citizen — questions  which 
the  public  as  (  whole  must  consider — ques- 
tions which,  in  the  final  analysis,  our  politi- 
cal clvlhan  leaders  must  face  up  to.  I  would 
say  only  this  .  .  .  there  are  more  than  Just 
200  million  An^rlcans  Involved.  There  Is  the 
whole  Pre*  W«)rld  at  stake.  If  the  United 
SUtes  does  ndt  lead,  who  can?  Who  will? 
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Honest  reflection  will  tell  you  that  there  Is 
no  other  coimtry  capable  of  leading.  Either 
the  United  States  will  lead  or  there  will  be 
no  leader. 

Your  role  as  an  ROTC  cadet  on  almoet  any 
college  campus  across  the  Nation  today  is 
what  you  personally  make  of  it.  You  will  have 
to  stand  up  for  what  you  believe  In.  It  may 
take  a  lot  of  courage  to  Join  the  ROTC  and 
wear  this  uniform  on  campus.  But  I  am  sure 
that  you  are  a  better  man  for  it. 

Why  are  you  in  ROTC?  Why  Is  it  that  on 
a  day-to-day  basis  you  are  required  to  Justify 
your  beliefs? 

If  you  are  sincere  in  desiring  to  serve  your 
country,  unlike  those  who  harass  you.  you 
owe  your  allegiance  to  others  than  yourself. 
You  can  ask  them  what  they  are  doing  for 
the  betterment  of  mankind  ...  a  better 
country  ...  a  better  world. 

Now  If  you  are  still  bothered  by  questions 
of  service  to  your  country  after  having 
thought  the  problem  over,  and  If  you  find 
you  don't  believe  in  dedicated  service  or  you 
cannot  accept  decisions  which  you  can't  agree 
with,  then  you  are  of  no  use  to  the  Army. 
But  if  you  haven't  made  up  your  mind,  don't 
turn  us  off  .  .  .  don't  close  your  minds  to 
what  the  Service  has  to  offer. 

And  it  is  not  pay;  it  is  self-satisfaction 
.  .  .  the  satisfaction  and  reward  which  only 
come  from  dedication  to  a  cause  or  Ideal 
greater  than  oneself.  Beyond  this  we  still 
have  room  for  the  outdoorman — athlete, 
hunter,  fisherman — as  well  as  the  intellec- 
tual, the  writer,  the  card-player,  and  even 
the  Idealist  and  romanticist.  The  soldier  can 
pursue  practically  unlimited  avocations. 

The  Army  will  not  ask  you  to  be  a  cru- 
sader, but  rather  that  you  understand  what 
the  majority  of  our  citizenry  has  asked  the 
military  to  do  through  legally  elected  con- 
stitutional authority.  While  you  are  In  the 
ROTC.  we  hope  that  you  will  let  people  see 
that  the  ROTC  cadet  is  someone  who  is 
knowledgeable,  articulate  and  willing  to 
stand  up  for  what  he  believes. 

When  we  think  of  military  courage,  we 
most  often  think  of  the  soldier  under  fire, 
closing  with  the  enemy.  This  is  characteristic 
of  the  American  soldier.  But  other  kinds  of 
courage  are  a  part  of  our  military  tradition 
also. 

The  real  courage  which  Is  more  than  ever 
in  demand  is  moral  covuage — to  have  faith  in 
your  own  convictions — and  to  fight  for  them 
.  .  .  and  to  be  able  to  articulate  your  posi- 
tion. 

On  our  part,  we  will  support  you  in  every 
possible  way.  We  are  making  extraordinary 
efforts  to  upgrade  and  reorient  our  BOTC 
Program  in  tune  with  the  times.  But  It  will 
not  be  at  the  expense  of  a  sound,  solid,  cur- 
riculum; nor  will  it  degrade  the  stature  of 
the  program. 

Earlier  I  spoke  of  dissent  against  ROTC 
on  some  college  campuses  across  the  Nation. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  closed  and  are  clos- 
ing some  fine  ROTC  units  ...  at  some 
prestigious  institutions.  Gentlemen,  it  is  to 
your  credit,  however,  that  we  still  have  a 
large,  strong  ROTC  P»rogram  across  the  Na- 
tion and  that  many  colleges  are  seeking  to 
Join  the  ROTC  Program. 

Your  predecessors  have  established  an  un- 
paralleled precedent  of  professional  excel- 
lence and  dedication  In  the  Army.  They  are 
continuing  those  traditions  today  ...  all 
over  the  world.  In  the  Army,  we  care  not 
where  a  man  came  from,  or  what  school  he 
attended.  We  simply  want  to  know  how  well 
he  can  perform.  If  he  has  the  capacity,  he 
can  and  will  go  all  the  way  to  the  top. 

Gentlemen,  our  Army,  as  It  has  been  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  is  dedicated  to  nothing 
more  simple  and  noble  than  the  defense  of 
our  homeland  and  the  preservation  of  our 
way  of  Ufe.  I  know  that  we  can  depend  on 
you  .  .  .  and  countless  other  fine  young 
men  who  have  preceded  you  ...  to  serve 
your  country  weU. 
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GEN.    CASIMm    PULASKI,    FATHER 
OP  THE  AMERICAN  CAVALRY 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NEW    JEBSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  October  22.  1969 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Octo- 
ber 11  marked  the  190th  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski,  the 
great  Polish  soldier  and  patriot  who 
gave  his  life  in  the  struggle  for  Ameri- 
can independence.  Without  his  superb 
leadership  of  the  first  American  cavalry 
forces,  the  poorly  organized  and  ill- 
equipped  colonial  troops  would  ha\e 
been  seriously  weakened  and  possibly  de- 
feated. I  believe  we  should  recall  some 
of  the  details  of  the  remarkable  career 
of  this  man  who  did  so  much  and  finally 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  to  help  us 
win  our  independence. 

Pulaski  was  bom  in  Podolia,  Poland, 
on  March  4,  1748.  He  t>ecame  interested 
in  military  affairs  before  he  reached  his 
majority  and  served  in  the  guard  of  Duke 
Charles  of  Courland  before  he  reached 
the  age  of  20.  In  1768  he  joined  his 
father,  Joseph  Pulaski,  as  one  of  the 
eight  original  associates  of  the  Confed- 
eration of  Barr,  a  national  Polish  move- 
ment against  the  Russian  oppression. 
He  and  his  father  pledged  themselves  to 
freeing  Poland.  Casimir  carried  on  a  par- 
tisan warfare  against  the  Russians  after 
his  father's  death,  and  in  1769  raised  a 
revolt  In  Lithuania.  He  finally  forced  the 
Russians  to  withdraw  from  the  fortified 
monastery  of  Czestochova  to  which  he 
had  been  driven  and  took  an  active  part 
in  forcing  them  across  the  Vistula. 

Subsequent  military  reverses  caused 
Pulaski  to  leave  Poland.  He  went  to  Tur- 
key to  seek,  unsuccessfully,  the  aid  of  the 
Sultan  against  the  Russians.  He  then 
went  to  Paris  in  1775.  It  was  in  the 
French  capital  that  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Benjamin  Franklin.  After 
his  talks  with  Franklin  he  became  inter- 
ested in  the  American  struggle  for  in- 
dependence and  came  to  this  country  in 
March  1777.  He  immediately  joined  Gen- 
eral Washington's  staff  in  Philadelphia. 
In  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  in  company 
with  Greene,  Wayne,  Sullivan,  and  La 
Fayette,  he  struck  his  first  blow  in  behalf 
of  the  American  cause.  His  great  service 
in  this  engagement  was  to  defeat  the  at- 
tempt of  the  enemy  to  cut  off  the  line  of 
retreat.  He  executed  his  task  so  success- 
fully and  promptly  that,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Washington,  he  was 
commissioned  a  brigadier  general  by 
Congress  and  assigned  to  command  the 
newly  organized  American  cavalry.  Gen- 
eral Washington,  In  his  letter  to  Con- 
gress recommending  Pulaski  for  this 
place,  said: 

This  gentleman  has  been,  like  us,  engaged 
In  defending  the  liberty  and  Independence  of 
his  country  and  has  sacrificed  his  fortune  to 
his  zeal  for  these  objects.  He  derives  from 
hence  a  title  to  our  respect  that  ought  to 
operate  in  his  favor  as  far  as  the  good  of 
the  service  will  permit. 

Pulaski  later  saved  the  Army  from  a 
surprise  at  Warren  Tavern,  near  Phila- 
delphia, and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Germantown.  In  the  winter  of  1777-78 
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he  participated  in  the  operations  of  Gen- 
eral Anthony  Wayne  and  helped  defeat 
a  division  of  British  troops  at  Haddon- 
field.  N.J.  Subsequently,  he  was  assigned 
to  special  duty  at  Valley  Forge. 

Congress,  upon  General  Pulaski's  sug- 
gestion and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
General  Washington,  authorized  the 
formation  of  a  corps  of  lancers  and  light 
infantry  to  be  commanded  by  Pulaski. 
This  corps,  which  was  recruited  mostly 
in  Baltimore,  later  became  famous  as 
"Pulaski's  Legion." 

Performing  garrison  duty  at  Minisink. 
N.J..  during  the  following  winter,  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  return  to  more  active 
military  service  in  Europe,  but  Wash- 
ington persuaded  him  to  remain.  On 
May  8,  1779,  he  entered  Charleston,  S.C, 
and  3  days  later.  May  11,  the  city  was  at- 
tacked by  900  British  troops.  Pulaski's 
forces  were  heavily  outnumbered,  but  he 
held  the  city  until  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements on  May  13. 

In  the  siege  of  Savannah,  where  he  met 
his  death,  he  rendered  distinguished 
service.  In  the  assault  of  October  8  he 
commanded  the  entire  cavalry,  both 
French  and  American.  During  the  battle 
he  received  a  wound  which  eventually 
proved  fatal. 

For  the  account  of  General  Pulaski  dy- 
ing in  the  arms  of  Col.  Richard  Clough 
Anderson,  we  have  the  word  of  Colonel 
Anderson's  grandson,  Edward  Lowell  An- 
derson. The  biography  of  Colonel  Ander- 
son, pubhshed  by  his  grandson,  in  1879, 
contains  the  following: 

The  attack  (on  Savannah),  though  at  sev- 
eral points  successful,  was,  In  the  end,  re- 
pulsed. Upon  his  way  back  to  camp,  my 
grandfather  met  Pulaski.  The  unhappy  Pole 
was  mounted  upon  a  rough-moving  pony,  at 
whose  every  step  the  blood  from  a  mortal 
wound  churned  up  in  the  long  boots  of  the 
rider.  Until  death  released  Pulaski  from  his 
sufferings,  at  some  hour  during  that  night, 
Major  Anderson  remained  with  him.  He  re- 
ceived from  the  dying  man  a  sword,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  sad  service. 

There  is  no  further  mention  of  Pu- 
laski's sword  In  Mr.  Anderson's  book. 

The  details  given  in  other  historical 
accoimts  differ,  but  there  is  general 
agreement  that  Pulaski  was  carried  from 
the  battlefield  after  the  conflict  to  the 
American  brig  Wasp  for  transfer  to 
Charleston.  Two  days  later,  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  close  friend  and  subordinate 
Captain  Bentalou,  he  died  of  the  gan- 
grene which  had  set  into  his  wound.  He 
was  buried  at  sea,  but,  when  the  French 
fleet  reached  Charleston,  a  memorial  pro- 
cession and  service  was  held.  Pulaski's 
empty  coffin  was  followed  by  his  horse 
ijearing  his  uniform  and  cavalry  accou- 
terments. 

Casimir  Pulaski  was  not  the  only  brave 
Pole  who  left  his  native  land  to  help 
America  win  her  independence.  Those 
who  served  under  the  General  in  the  Pu- 
laski Legion  included  Joseph  Baldeski, 
Maurice  August  Beniowski,  Baron  de 
Botzen,  August  Christian  Elholm,  Jerz- 
manowskl — first  name  unknown — Kot- 
kowski — first  name  unknown — Michael 
Kovvacz,  Kraszewski — first  name  un- 
known— Charles  Litomski.  Matthias  Ro- 
gowski,  and  John  Zielinsld,  a  cousin  of 
General  Pulaski  and  one  of  the  first  three 
offlcers  of  the  Legion. 
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Americans  have  not  forgotten  the  con- 
tributions of  General  Pulaski.  Tliere  are 
eight  towns  named  after  him,  located  in 
the  States  of  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Mis- 
sissippi, New  York.  Tennessee.  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin;  and  seven  counties,  lo- 
cated in  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Georgia. 
Illinois,  Indiana.  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
and  Virginia.  No  national  forest  yet  bears 
his  name,  but  the  Pulaski  Highway  in 
Maryland  runs  from  Baltimore  through 
Aberdeen  and  Elkton  to  the  Delaware 
line  and  the  Pulaski  Skyway  in  New  Jer- 
sey is  a  wonder  of  highway  engineering. 

General  Casimir  Pulaski  spent  more 
than  $50,000  of  his  private  fortune  to 
maintain  his  cavali-y.  In  a  letter  to  Col. 
R.  H.  Lee  in  1778  he  wrote: 

Honor  and  a  true  desire  of  distinguishing 
myself  in  defense  of  Liberty  was  the  only 
motive  which  fired  my  breast  for  the  cause 
of  the  United  States. 

His  example  of  sacrifice  and  devotion 
to  our  Nation's  cause  is  a  model  of  pa- 
triotism for  all  times.  Truly,  Casmir  Pula- 
ski stands  as  one  of  history's  greatest 
protagonists  of  human  freedom. 


ANALYSIS  OF  OUR  PRESENT  POLITI- 
CAL CRISIS 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1969 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  open 
letter  to  President  Nixon,  written  by  Mr. 
Edward  C.  Smith,  owner  of  La  Galeria  of 
California,  in  La  Jolla.  a  constituent  of 

In  this  letter  there  is  much  food  for 
thought.  There  are  parts  of  it  with  which 
I  am  in  full  agreement,  and  parts  of  it 
which  I  would  reject  as  being  im- 
practical. 

I  recommend  a  careful  reading  of  Mr. 

Smith's  analysis  of  our  present  political 

crisis. 

The  letter 'follows: 

August  30,  1969. 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
White  House  West, 
San  Clemente,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  contents  ex- 
pressed herein  will  most  likely  not  be 
brought  to  your  attention,  but  the  fact  that 
this  paper  was  written  will  bring  much  satis- 
faction to  myself,  my  family  and  numerous 
fine  and  loyal  friends  across  the  country. 

Presidents  come  and  go  and  certainly  leave 
their  mark  on  the  land,  unfortunately,  in 
some  cases,  for  vears  to  come.  The  Judicial 
branch  of  our  government  has  Its  duties  in 
that  it  is  supposed  to  interpret  and  nothing 
more  the  law  of  the  land.  I.e.,  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  then  we  have  the  legislative 
branch — and  herein  lies  the  rub! 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  most 
adept  at  regulating  the  livet  of  the  American 
people  and  although  repeated  attempts  have 
been  made,  the  Congress  will  do  nothing  to 
regulate  itself!!  There  has  been  a  very  weak 
reform  bill  before  the  Congress,  which  if 
brought  to  a  vote  would  not  pass. 

CONGRESS    IS   THE    PEOPLE 

The  inability  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  properly  represent  the  American 
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people  is  fast,  if  not  already  so,  bordering  on 
criminal  neglect.  Various  and  sundry  politi- 
cians who  are  most  talkative,  but  saying 
little,  wildly  proclaim  that  America  is  not 
sick!  Maybe  not — but  she  sure  has  one 
helluva  belly-ache! 

Let  us  cite  Just  a  few  examples: 

Federal  intervention  from  the  early  30'3 
to  date  in  the  farm  problem  has  produced 
nothing  but  dissatisfaction  for  the  farmer 
and  the  taxpayer.  The  farm  subsidy  program 
as  we  know  it  today  is  a  financial  "foul-up". 
The  small  farmer  is  not  benefited  as  was  the 
original  Intent;  big  business  is  the  receiver 
of  this  unfair  and  senseless  waste  of  the  tax- 
payer's money.  Witness  these  figures,  recently 
released.  In  1967,  42.7  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
agrarians  with  an  income  of  less  than  $2,500 
a  ye.ir  received  only  4.5  i)er  cent  of  total  farm 
subsidies,  while  the  top  10  per  cent,  many  of 
them  farm  corporations  or  vertical  trusts  in 
food  processing,  received  54.5  per  cent  of  total 
payments!!  Five  (5)  farm  operations  received 
subsidies  of  over  $1  million  last  year  with  two 
California  companies  topping  the  list.  One 
(1)  company  received  $4.09  million  and  an- 
other S286  million.  P.iyments  of  between 
$500,000  and  $1  million  each  went  to  15  farms 
and  388  got  payments  between  $100,000  end 
$500,000,  Mark  Twain  once  remarked,  "Read- 
er, suppose  you  were  an  Idiot.  And  suppose 
you  were  a  member  of  Congress.  But  I  repeat 
myself." 

The  question.  Mr.  President.  How  much 
longer  do  you  suppose  the  American  people 
are  going  to  tolerate  the  rotten  injustices  of 
the  Farm  Program  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  had  thirty-seven  (37)  years 
to  rectify??  Our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment is  supposed  to  exist  for  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  the  minorities  and  not  for  big 
business,  the  loved  and  the  wealthy — they 
have  many  friends  and  few  enemies.  But — 
the  Congress  simply  will  not  get  off  their 
"prats".  Let  us  go  further  with  this  corrupt 
and  vicious  •political  foot  ball".  Is  It  not 
dumbfounding  and  downright  puzzling  that 
we  live  in  a  Nation  of  universal  plenty  and 
yet  general  poverty  exists  In  various  portions 
of  the  land?  What  a  strange  par.-\dox!  Ask 
any  Congressman  why  aid  in  money  and 
produce  is  being  distributed  to  foreign  lands 
when  our  own  go  hungry;  If  he  be  the  timid 
politician  that  certainly  predominates  in  our 
Congress  today,  he  will  respond  with  the 
answer  that  our  Country  is  capable  of  being 
"all  things  to  all  men";  this  is  mental  mas- 
turbation of  the  highest  degree.  Firstly— 
charity  certainly  should  begin  at  home. 
Secondly — the  past  warns  us  that  all  gov- 
ernments which  attempt  to  perform  more 
than  their  constitutional  intention,  ended 
up  by  performing  less! 

The  State  of  Mississippi  reports  that  up- 
wards of  one-half  of  the  population  lives  in 
dire  poverty;  $28.7  million  in  subsidies  went 
to  1,438  landowners  in  1966  while  only  $4.7 
million  was  spent  for  food  assistance  to  the 
poor.  Subsidies  totalling  $35.8  million  were 
paid  to  4,375  farm  operators  in  Nebraska  in 
1966,  while  during  the  same  interim  less  than 
$1  million  In  food  aid  was  provided  for  the 
368,000  Nebraskans  combating  poverty.  The 
past  10  years  has  witnessed  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment blissfully  handing  out  $55  billions 
of  the  "long  green"  to  large  and  well-to-do 
landowners,  for  keeping  acreage  oiit  of  pro- 
duction'.'. The  list  of  these  recipients  reads 
like  the  "Who's  Who"  of  American  farming 
and  big  business.  I  believe  It  was  May  of  1968 
that  an  Amendment  to  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill  appeared  before  the  Con- 
gress; this  amendment  advocated  placing  a 
celling  on  farm  subsidies,  be  It  a  corpora- 
tion or  an  Individual,  of  $10,000;  this  bill 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  Henry  Adams 
said  it  In  1818,  "You  can't  use  tact  with  a 
Congressman.  A  Congressman  Is  a  hog.  You 
must  take  a  stick  and  hit  him  on  the  snout." 
Mr.  President,  there  is  an  old  Southern 
expression  which  reminds  us  that,  "If  yoti 
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want  to  clean  i^  tha  stream  you  gotta  get 
the  hog  outa  the  spring."  The  streams  of 
America  are  heajvUy  polluted;  there  are  too 
many  hogs  wallowing  around  In  the  springs 
of  Washington.  Our  biggest  problem  Is  In 
your  own  baek-vard,  Mr.  Presld^t! 

Let  us  take  a  runnlng-klck"  at  the  Post 
Office  boondoggle.  Why  Is  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  so  reluctant  to  straighten 
out  this  mess  of  all  messes!  Are  these  people 
so  reluctant  to  lose  some  of  their  precious 
authority?  Exce  lent  suggestions  have  been 
made  to  completely  revamp  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  operate  same  In  a  business- 
like manner,  but  it  appears  that  the  gr^ed 
and  avarice  of  Congress  will  prevail.  What  a 
pity — but  the  American  people  are  fuming 
and  In  the  long-run,  God  willing.  It  Is  the 
people  who  will  t  rlumph. 

On  October  2i  d  1969  Carl  Hayden  of  Ari- 
zona will  be  ninety-two  (92)  years  of  age! 
Mr.  Hayden  en  ered  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  19  January  1912.  the  year 
Arizona  became  a  State:  he  was  elected  to 
the  US.  Senate  In  1926  and  served  In  that 
capacity  until  19  58;  he  did  not  choose  to  run 
lor  re-election!  "'his  man  served  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Unit  sd  States  for  a  total  of  fifty- 
six  (56)  years.  I  one  will  simply  read  "The 
Federalist  Papeis."  he  will  note  that  our 
founding  fathers  did  not  intend  for  a  person 
or  perSons  lo  mike  a  life's  work  of  serving 
the  pefipFe  in  oif  Nation's  Capitol.  They  call 
It  seniority.  Mr  President,  and  both  major 
parties  are  grossly  at  fault  In  maintaining 
that  a  man  stay  at  his  post  regardless  of  his 
capabilities  In  tl  e  performance  of  his  tasks. 
Can  you  lmagin(  any  of  our  great  corpora- 
tions who  have  done  so  much  In  making 
what  this  counti  y  Is  today,  allowing  a  man 
to  remain  in  a  s«  at  of  power  past  the  age  of 
70!!  Absolutely  i  ot — the  gold  watch  Is  pre- 
sented, a  pat  on  the  back  Is  given,  and  new 
blood  that  unde  stands  the  changing  times 
is  brought  Into   ;he  ball  game. 

Senator  Hayde  i  Is  merely  an  example,  for 
the  Congress  Is  1  jaded  wltli  individuals  who 
are  far  past  the  r  prime.  The  average  poli- 
tician In  Washtigton,  where  factions  run 
high.  Is  interested  not  for  the  whole  people, 
but  for  his  own  section  of  It.  The  rest  are 
in  his  own  view,  trangers.  enemies  or  rather, 
let  us  say.  pirates!!  And  as  the  Government 
has  become  a  tra  i.e  and  is  m  )naged  solely  on 
commercial  princ  iples.  these  men  plunge  in- 
to politics  to  ma  ke  their  fortunes  and  only 
hope  that  tne  s;  stem  shall  last  their  days. 
Is  It  any  wondei  that  the  word  politics,  as 
understood  by  tl  le  American  people,  means 
nothing  but  corrjptions? 

Why  are  the  dl:  ectors  of  the  most  immense 
and  extravagant  >uslness  the  World  has  ever 
known.  I.e.,  the  Fsderal  Government,  allowed 
to  operate  in  si  ch  an  unbusinesslike  and 
archaic  manner?  Does  it  make  any  sense 
that  535  director  I  of  the  fate  of  200  million 
people  should  be  Immune  from  the  reveal- 
ing of  their  busli  ess  and  financial  Interests? 
Congressional  inmunlty  —  my  foot!!  Yet, 
every  effort,  and  It  may  be  noted  that  such 
efforts  have  beer  rare,  to  demand  that  the 
Congress  pass  ju  Igment  on  Itself,  has  met 
with  an  overwh  ;lmlng  veto.  Referring  to 
"conflict  of  Intenst",  the  late  and  outspoken 
Senator  Robert  K  »rr  of  Oklahoma,  remarked, 
"Hell,  if  everyon  i  abstained  on  grounds  of 
personal  Interest  I  doubt  if  you  could  get 
a  quorum  in  th<  U.S.  Senate  on  any  sub- 
ject". 

It  is  now  high  Ime  for  the  stockholders  in 
this  most  giant  )f  corporations  to  demand 
a  new  and  comp  letely  reoriented  board-of- 
airectors.  The  coi  ntry  can  no  longer  tolerate 
these  hunters  of  popularity,  men  of  ambi- 
tion, Interested  o  ily  in  profit  and  forgetting 
honour,  men  of  d  eceptlon  and  wily  cunning, 
who.  while  in  offl  :e  follow  not  what  Is  right 
for  a  constltutlc  nal  country,  but  what  Is 
expedient  to  beini ;  re-elected! 

Ihe  average  thinking  American  today  does 
not  give  a  tlnki  r"s  "dam""  for  either  the 
Democratic  or  thi   Republican  parties.  Theo- 
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dore  Roosevelt  put  It  so  very  well  In  1912; 
he  said,  "The  two  (2)  majcw  parties  are 
husks,  with  no  real  soul  within  either,  di- 
vided on  artificial  lines,  boss-ridden,  and 
prlvUege-controUed.  each  a  Jumble  of  In- 
congruous elements,  and  neither  daring  to 
speak  out  wisely  and  fearlessly  what  should 
be  said  on  the  vital  Issues  of  the  day". 
Things  have  not  changed  since  1913 — the  sit- 
uation has  simply  worsened  I 

The  Point — One  of  Mr.  Humphrey's  sen- 
atorial supporters  during  the  course  of  the 
last  election  stated  tht^t  he  saw  no  reason 
to  be  concerned  over  a  third  political  party. 
Now  Just  how  naive  can  one  get?  It  may  be 
true  that  Governor  Wallace  Is  a  controversial 
figure,  but  he  cut  a  fairly  "wide  swath"" 
because  of  the  uriircrsaZ  unrest  in  the  land 
today!  Many  folks  feel  that  if  the  two  (2) 
major  parties  do  not  shape  up — and  fast — 
there  must  be  a  change.  By  what  name  a 
new  entity  Is  known  Is  unimportant  In  the 
chaotic  circumstances  that  face  the  United 
States  today.  Do  we,  as  so  many  maintain, 
have  a  weak  government  In  a  disordered  so- 
ciety? 

Our  system  of  government  contains  nu- 
merous Imperfections.  However,  It  Is  without 
comparison  the  best  system  that  now  exists 
or  ever  did  exist.  But — what  next,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? When  the  power  of  the  governed 
ceases  to  exist,  when  the  trustees  charged 
with  adhering  to  the  principles  of  our  Con- 
stitution fall  to  perform  their  position  of 
trust,  when  the  Federal  government  infringes 
on  the  "constitutional  rights  of  the  States"' 
and  does  not  permit  said  States  to  control 
their  own  domestic  Institutions  according  to 
their  own  Judgment,  when  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment gets  involved  in  private  enterprise, 
a  function  for  which  it  Is  notoriously  Inept, 
when  the  Federal  government  advocates  a 
foreign  policy  which  it  not  only  does  not 
understand,  but  Is  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
Intent  of  our  "founding  fathers,"  and  when 
you  have  an  evasive  political  party  In  power 
which  manages  the  government  solely  on 
commercial  principles  and  surrenders  Its 
convictions  strictly  to  party  objectives — the 
Inevitable  result  is  a  government  by  oligarchy 
which  masquerades  as  a  democracy:  the  cen- 
tral government  becomes  a  police  state;  the 
nation  becomes  a  mob! 

CONGRESS     MUST     BE     REFORMED 

Back  to  the  Congress — what  in  heaven's 
name  can  be  done?  In  1850  a  senator  whose 
name  is  lost  to  history,  stated,  "We  are  In  a 
horrible  state — No  one  will  resign  and  they 
are  not  dying  off  fast  enough!"" 

Mr.  President,  for  a  starter  the  answer  is 
with  us  and  quite  simple.  We  should  put  a 
limitation  on  all  office  holders  as  we  do  the 
Presidency,  thanks  to  the  foresight  of  Presi- 
dent Washington.  No  representative  in  the 
Congress  should  serve  over  six  (6)  terms, 
which  is  Twelve  (12)  years.  No  Senator 
should  serve  over  two  (2)  terms,  which  Is 
Twelve  (12)  years,  and  no  governor  should  be 
allowed  to  serve  over  eight  (8)  years!  By 
doing  this,  we  would  eliminate  the  politicians 
and  have  some  of  these  men  turn  into  states- 
men. The  differeiice — a  politician  lives  for  the 
next  election — a  statesman  for  the  next  gen- 
eration! Too  often  an  elected  officer,  the  mo- 
ment he  goes  into  office,  does  everything  in 
his  power  to  see  that  he  will  be  re-elected, 
and.  although  his  position  may  be  the  popii- 
lar  position,  so  often  the  popular  position  Is 
the  wrong  position.  Let  us  all  be  reminded  of 
the  words  of  Artemus  Ward,  voiced  in  1865, 
"Congress,  you  won't  do.  Go  home,  .vou  miz- 
zerable  devils — go  home. ' 

"No  taxation  without  representation  "  was 
the  predominant  slogan  of  the  thirteen  (13) 
original  colonies,  prior  to  gaining  their  in- 
dependence. There  is  a  parallel  here!  At  this 
time  the  American  people  are  heavily  and 
sorely  taxed.  I.e.,  morally,  mentally  and  above 
all  where  our  strength  lies,  financially.  But 
are  we  as  a  people  being  properly  repre- 
sented? A  look  at  the  record  will  show  we  are 
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not!!   We   must   be   shed   of   this   albatross 
around   our  necks.   In  short — the   Congres-s 
must  be  reformed — the  survival  of  this  coun- 
try depends  on  it. 
On  VIet-Nam: 

The  Revolutionary  War  lasted  for  six  (ti) 
years  and  six  (6)  months  to  the  day,  and 
ended  with  the  surrender  of  Comwallls  at 
Yorktown  on  the  19th  of  October  1781;  this 
had  been  the  longest  war  in  our  history;  we 
lost  approximately  4.500  men;  however, "upon 
the  death  of  Specialist  4th  Class  Jame.s 
Thomas  Davis  of  Livingston,  Tennessee,  on 
22nd  December  1961.  the  'Vlet-Nam  war  nov.- 
has  the  dubious  honour  of  being  the  longe.''i 
confilct  In  the  annals  of  our  times;  we  shoulo 
not  be  proud  of  this  horrible,  grossly  Immoral 
and  undeclared  debacle! 

And  here,  Mr.  President,  the  record  should 
be  set  straight,  for  It  is  a  thorn  In  our  side 
and  is  cutting  deeper,  it  Is  afflicting  human- 
ity; It  is  destroying  religion;  It  is  destroying 
families:  it  Is  dividing  the  Nation! — War  Is 
an  act  of  violence  which  has  only  one  { 1 1 
purpose;  that  is  the  total  and  complete  de- 
struction and/or  containment  of  the  enemy 
Nothing  more — nothing  less!  And  any  Nation 
blessed  with  the  armament  and  finances  who 
does  not  seek  a  hasty  and  final  conclusion  to 
this  "scourge  of  humanity"  must  and  will  be 
recorded  as  Immoral  and  rejecting  mankind 
War  is  not  a  popularity  contest.  Few  natlon.s 
ever  fought  an  honourable  war.  But  here  lies 
the  big  rub. — Any  novice  student  oi  armed 
conflict  knows  that  he  who  preaches  peace 
In  the  midst  of  war  is  wasting  his  time 
Washington  constantly  hammers  at  the 
American  people  that  we  are  striving  for  an 
"honourable  peace".  This  Is  pxire  and  un- 
adulterated baloney!  An  honourable  peace  i.s 
only  attainable  by  an  efficient  war  and  by  all 
that  is  holy  and  moral.  Vlet-Nam  is  a  far  cr.v 
from  an  efficient  war!  In  short,  these  "arm- 
chair generals'",  of  which  there  are  far  too 
many  in  Washington,  are  seeking  a  compro- 
mise. Poppycock! — a  compromise  makes  for  ;i 
good  umbrella  but  a  damn  poor  roof.  Re- 
gardless, at  this  writing.  In  whatever  man- 
ner the  Vlet-Nam  War  is  resolved.  It  Is  a  war 
of  infamy  which  will  surely  blot  the  pages 
of  our  history. 

"Vlet-Nam  Is  not  a  military  necessity — but 
a  geopolitical  gamble." 

When  the  gauntlet  is  thrown  down  and 
one  picks  It  up  he  must  be  prepared  to  go  all 
out.  but  by  the  same  token  one  must  not 
forget  the  oldest  axiom  as  regards  mortal 
combat,  namely,  "A  great  country  can  have 
no  such  thing  as  a  little  war". 

Starting  with  two-hundred  and  fifty  (250i 
advisors  in  1954,  and  now  with  over  five- 
hundred  thousand  (500,000)  troops  in  Vlet- 
Nam,  who  are  fighting  a  war  they  cannot 
possibly  win  under  the  initial  program  as 
set  forth  in  Washington,  is  without  parallel 
In  the  History  of  Mankind.  This  horrendous 
situation  cannot  possibly  be  won — but  there 
was  a  time  when  It  could  have  been  con- 
tained and  the  door  Is  possibly  still  open! 

Why  has  the  harbour  of  Hal  Phong  not 
been  mined  as  the  Navy  many  times  In  the 
past  has  officially  requested?  This  act  can 
be  carried  out  In  a  swift  and  efficient  manner 
without  the  loss  of  any  planes  which  we  can 
ill-afford  to  lose  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. Why  do  we  allow  supplies  to  flow 
Into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  above  all 
delivered  by  our  friends  and  pseudo-friends? 
Why  have  we  not  blown  the  blUy-bv  -Jesu.s 
out  of  the  many  dams  checkering  north  Viet- 
nam? Cut  off  his  food  and  cut  off  his  arma- 
ment— this  Is  the  way  to  bring  a  foe  to  has 
knees — and  then — and  only  then  do  you  go 
to  the  peace  table!  This  Is  the  procedure  that 
history  reveals  to  us  and  yet  the  United 
States  persists  In  violating  the  well-known 
and  obvious  "modus  operandi."  Is  It  any 
wonder  that  the  American  people  are  con- 
fused, dumbfounded  and  fast  becoming 
downright  volatile,  as  regards  this  Intolerable 
mess?!! 

On  Russia.  China,  and  the  United  States 
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In  Washington  there  are  many  so-called 
astute  Individuals  who  appear  to  be  deathly 
afraid  of  the  Chinaman.  It  Is  true  that  the 
populace  of  China  Is  tremendous;  however, 
future  conflicts  will  not  be  decided  by  the 
"ground-pounder"  or  "gravel-agitator" — I 
speak  of  the  Infantry.  To  fight  the  Chinese  on 
a  man-to-man  basis  would  be  suicide!!  Nor 
is  It  agreed  that  the  next  confilct  will  be 
entirely  nuclear  In  Its  aspect.  Nuclear  can- 
non, possibly,  but  not  necessarily  the  big 
bomb.  A  point  in  case — Gas  was  Introduced 
by  the  Germans  at  Ypres,  Belgium  In  World 
War  I  with  much  destruction;  the  Hun  did 
not  take  advantage  of  this  action,  but  that 
Is  another  story.  Anyhow — other  than  Isolated 
cases  which  were  never  proven,  no  gas  was 
titlllzed  In  World  War  II.  However,  there  was 
enough  gas  stockpiled  to  destroy  the  World. 
The  next  conflict  would  possibly  follow  a 
similar  pattern,  i.e.,  various  nations  having 
nuclear  capabilities  but  reluctant  to  com- 
pletely destroy  each  other. 

Mr.  President — W.  Winwood  Reade  said  It 
in  1872,  "It  Is  not  probable  that  war  will  ever 
absolutely  cease  until  science  discovers  some 
destroying  force  so  simple  in  Its  administra- 
tion, so  horrible  in  Its  effects,  that  all  art, 
all  gallantry,  will  be  at  an  end,  and  battles 
will  be  massacres  which  the  feelings  of  man- 
kind will  be  unable  to  endure." 

But  regardless — the  Chinaman  Is  certainly 
ill  no  position  at  this  time  to  take  on  the 
ml?ht  of  the  United  States.  Five  (5)  to  ten 
(10)  years  from  now  might  be  another  story. 
But  rest  assured.  If  the  situation  was  re- 
versed at  this  time,  I.e.,  the  Chinese  in  our 
position,  this  country  would  be  levelled! 
However,  there  is  much  in  our  favoiu  if  we 
will  only  play  our  cards  correctly.  It  seems  to 
be  evident  that  Russia  is  quite  concerned 
with  the  Chinaman.  And  Justifiably  so — the 
Chinese  are  in  the  Russians"  back-yard.  Rus- 
sla"s  Immediate  and  future  concern  will  be 
with  the  Chinaman — not  with  the  United 
States.  An  old  Mexican  friend,  living  in 
Zapata,  Texas,  who  had  no  benefit  of  educa- 
tion, told  me  In  1948,  "The  day  will  come 
when  the  last  white  man  will  be  shooting  dice 
with  the  last  yellow  man  for  the  last  white 
woman  on  earth."  Could  he  have  meant  that 
some  day  we  and  the  Russians  would  be 
allies?  I  have  often  wondered. 

On  Foreign  Relations:  There  is  a  homely 
adage  which  runs.  "Speak  softly  and  carry 
a  big  stick;  you  will  go  far.  If  the  American 
Nation  win  speak  softly  and  yet  build  and 
keep  at  a  pitch  of  the  highest  training  a  thor- 
oughly efficient  Navy,  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
win  go  far.""  Theodore  Roosevelt,  2  September 
1901. 

"The  refusal  of  the  British  and  Russian 
people  to  accept  what  appeared  to  be  In- 
evitable defeat  was  the  greatest  factor  In 
the  salvage  of  our  civilization",  George  Cat- 
lett  Marshall.  1  September  1945. 

Napoleon  attempted  to  cross  twenty-two 
(22)  miles  of  Channel  and  defeat  England; 
he  was  unsuccessful  and  turned  to  Russia. 
Hitler  attempted  the  same  feat;  he  was  un- 
successful and  tiuned  to  Russia.  Napoleon 
v.-as  not  defeated  at  Waterloo;  Hitler  was  not 
defeated  in  Germany.  On  the  contrary,  the 
backbone  of  the  armies  of  both  Napoleon  and 
Hitler  were  severed  and  broken  on  the 
steppes  of  Russia.  As  Napoleon  so  aptly  put 
it,  "Waterloo  Is  cast  In  my  teeth;  I  ought  to 
have  died  In  Moscow."  St.  Helena,  23  April 
1816. 

The  history  of  the  Russian  people  over 
the  last  sixty-five  (65)  years  Is  quite  in- 
formatlve  and  revealing. 

"As  soon  as  classes  have  been  abolished, 
:ind  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  has 
been  done  away  with,  the  Communist  party 
viU  have  fulfilled  its  mission,  and  can  be 
allowed  to  disappear."  Joseph  Stalin,  April, 
1924. 

Nicholas  II,  Czar  of  all  the  Russians,  lived 
In  a  dream  world  of  pomp,  ceremony  and  the 
Divine  Right  of  Kings.  The  people  under  this 
unfortunate    monarch   were   secondary;    the 
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Inevitable  overthrow  was  Just  a  matter  of 
time  and  circumstance.  "Any  people,  any- 
where, being  Inclined  and  having  the  power, 
have  the  right  to  rise  up  and  shake  off  the 
existing  government  and  form  a  new  one 
that  suits  them  better."  Abraham  Lincoln, 
1848. 

In  1904  the  Japanese  commenced  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  with  a  sneak  attack  on 
the  Russian  Fleet.  Outgunned  and  with  in- 
ferior leadership  the  Russians  were  soundly 
defeated  both  on  the  sea  and  the  land;  the 
Russian  Fleet  was  completely  destroyed  and 
after  a  short  duration  Russia  came  to  terms 
with  the  nefarious  Japs.  The  United  States 
should  have  done  its  homework  on  this  ac- 
tion— but  did  not;  Pearl  Harbor  might  have 
been  avoided. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War*  I,  the  Rus- 
sian was  Ill-prepared,  ill-equipped  and  with- 
out leadership.  In  1914  the  mighty  German 
Army  engaged  the  hapless  Russian  Army  at 
Tauuenberg,  a  small  village  in  Poland.  Tlie 
German  carried  the  field  and  completely  de- 
stroyed the  Russian  forces.  The  destruction 
of  lives  and  property  was  complete  and  for 
the  Russian,  World  War  I  was  over! 

World  War  II  cost  the  Russian  people  over 
twenty  million  (20,000,000)  souls!  The  Rus- 
sian knows  all  too  well  the  abject  horrors  of 
war.  He  has  been  massacred,  his  women 
raped,  his  old  and  young  people  brutally 
murdered,  his  cities  levelled,  his  crops  and 
livestock  destroyed.  Yes — we  can  say  of  the 
Russian — he  knows  war — he  has  been  there! 
War  is  .«:wppt  to  tho-iie  who  don't  know  it. 

The  Russian  values  life;  the  Asian  does 
not.  The  Russian  is  educated;  the  Asian  is 
not.  The  Russian  knows  all  too  well  that  the 
only  way  to  prevent  a  global  war  is  to  be 
constantly  and  always  prepared  for  war.  One 
wolf  win  not  fight  another  wolf. 

Therefore,  considering  the  past  History  of 
Russia,  none  of  us  should  be  surprised  when 
the  Russian  proclaims  and  loudly,  "Don't 
tread  on  me". 

Conversely — let  us  regard  the  United 
States  and  its  attitudes  of  the  past. 

"Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  In- 
fluence, I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow- 
cltlzens,  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought 
to  be  constantly  awake,  since  history  and 
exj-^rlence  prove  that  foreign  influence  is  one 
of  -the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican  gov- 
ernment." George  Washington,  8  July   1796. 

"The  less  we  have  to  do  with  the  amities 
or  enmities  of  Europe  or  Asia,  the  better." 
Thomas  Jefferson,  1815. 

Consider  the  above  quotes  well. — The 
United  States  has  a  record  of  taking  a  "lais- 
sez-faire" attitude  as  concerns  the  political 
Intrigues  and  squabbles  of  European  nations. 
However,  circumstances,  possibly  beyond  our 
control,  have  seen  us  globally  involved  on 
and  off  for  the  past  fifty  (50)  odd  years. 
And — when  confronted  with  total  war  we 
have  consistently  never  been  in  cornbat  leadi- 
ness.  If  our  allies  had  not  given  us  the  time 
to  get  militarily  ready,  we  would  have  been 
over-run,  or  at  least  contained  economically 
and  politically.  Let  us  hope  that  we  are  fully 
prepared  now — and  always  remain  so;  we 
cannot  let  our  military  guard  down  at  any 
time,  as  the  next  world  aggressor  will  con- 
centrate on  and  attempt  to  Inundate  the 
United  States  at  the  outset.  Everlasting 
peace  is  a  dream,  and  not  even  a  beautiful 
one. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Civil  War  which 
is  forgotten  by  the  layman,  the  United 
States  has  never  experienced  death,  destruc- 
tion and  complete  and  final  holocaust  such 
as  Europe  and  Asia  have  witnessed  In  the  last 
cen'oury.  In  a  way,  this  Is  a  sad  situation,  for 
If  one  has  not  been  down  the  glory  road — 
he  knows  not  what  It  Is  all  about!  War  is  the 
usual  condition  of  Europe  and  Asia.  A 
twenty  (20)  years'  supply  of  causes  of  war 
Is  always  on  hand ! 

On  the  Monroe  Doctrine:  "We  consider  the 
Interests  of  Cuba,  Mexico  and  ours  as  the 
same,  and  that  the  object  of  both  must  be 
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to  exclude  all  European  and  Asian  Influence 
from  this  hemisphere."  Thomas  Jefferson, 
1808.  Why  the  "Bay  of  Pigs"",  Mr.  President? 
The  Intent  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  for 
the  U.S.  to  stay  on  this  side  of  the  pond — 
Europe  and  Asia  are  to  stay  on  their  side  of 
the  pond.  Why  did  we  not  Intervene  In  Cuba? 
And  yet — we  leave  our  shores  to  fight  a  war 
that  makes  no  sense — and  we  travel  10,000 
miles  to  do  It!  We  should  forget  this  hawk 
and  dove  debate  and  rely  on  the  one  entity 
that  has  never  failed  us — the  American 
Eagle! 

Our  forefathers  settled  America  for  the 
express  purpose  of  quitting  Europe  and  mak- 
ing for  themselves  a  better  way  of  life.  Why 
then  do  we  persist  in  leaving  our  shores 
with  masses  of  men,  machines  and  propa- 
ganda, and  attempt  to  Interweave  our  des- 
tiny with  that  of  any  i>art  of  Europe  or 
Asia?  Why  do  we  entangle  our  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  tolls  of  European  and  Asian 
ambition,  rivalry,  interest,  humor  or  caprice? 
Their  political  Interests  are  entirely  distinct 
from  ours;  their  mutual  jealousies,  their  bal- 
ance of  power,  their  complicated  alliances, 
their  forms  and  principles  of  government 
are  all  foreign  to  us. 

Isolation  has  become  a  dirty  word  and 
grossly  misunderstood,  i.e.,  the  definition  as 
President  Washington  intended  it  to  be.  We 
should  promote  and  carry  out  trade  with 
foreign  lands;  we  should  exchange  cultural 
entitles;  we  should  encourage  travel  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world;  we  should  aspire 
to  cohesive  diplomatic  relations — but  we 
should  not  send  masses  of  men,  machines 
and  propaganda  to  foreign  s'nores  for  pur- 
poses of  becoming  Involved  In  their  never- 
ending  political  Intrigues  and  squabbles. 

On  Internal  Conflicts:  "'Either  some  Caesar 
or  Napoleon  will  seize  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment with  a  strong  hand  or  your  republic 
win  be  as  fearfully  plundered  and  laid  waste 
by  barbarians  In  the  Twentieth  Century  as 
the  Roman  Empire  was  In  the  Fifth;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  Huns  and  Vandals 
who  ravaged  the  Roman  Empire  came  from 
without  and  that  your  Huns  and  Vandals 
will  have  engendered  within  your  own  coun- 
try by  your  own  institutions."  T.  B.  Ma- 
cr.ulay.  1857  History  reveals  to  us  that  gov- 
ernments which  have  fallen,  have  done  so. 
not  from  external  pressures  but  from  inter- 
nal unrest,  complacency  and   chicanery. 

This  country  Is  on  the  verge  of  a  social, 
economic  and  political  revolution  the  likes 
of  which  the  world  has  never  witnessed  be- 
fore! All  should  pray  that  this  revolution  Is 
bloodless,  but  let  us  get  our  heads  out  of 
the  sand  and  not  count  on  it.  When  a  man 
takes  the  road  to  destruction — the  gods  help 
him  along. 

Maybe  we  should  all  take  note— We  have 
had  periods  of  external  strife;  we  have  had 
periods  of  Internal  strife— but  never.  In  our 
history,  have  we  faced  both  Internal  and 
external  strife — concurrently.  A  dictatorship 
or  autocracy  thrives  on  such  a  situation 
But — could  It  not  be  fatal  to  a  democracy^ 
We  should  all  think  about  It. 

It  would  appear,  Mr.  President,  that  It  is 
high  time  we  clean  up  our  own  back  yard 
socially,  morally,  physically,  economically, 
financlany  and  intellectually. 

Why  Is  It  that  we  are  so  critical  of  the 
political  Interests,  forms  and  principles  of 
government  of  foreign  nations  when  our  own 
system  is  In  such  dire  trouble?  And  no  gov- 
ernment can  remain  stable  in  an  unstable 
society  and  an  unst.ible  world.  We  can  go 
further— the  deterioration  of  every  govern- 
ment begins  with  the  decay  of  the  principles 
on  which  it  was  founded. 

This  is  about  all  for  now  and  the  surface 
has  only  been  scratched.  This  paper  will  be 
printed  and  distributed  to  our  Committee  of 
One  Thousand  (1,000);  this  Is  a  non-dues- 
paying  organization  of  dedicated  Americans 
who  are  concerned  not  for  party  or  politicians 
but  for  God  and  Country. 

Political    Washington    appears    to    believe 
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a  democracy,  you  must 
the  fruits  of  a  democracy, 
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quotation  I  can  only  add, 
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and  with  best  wishes,  I  am, 

EowABD  C.  SMrrH. 
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tlon  of  this  newly  opening  northern  en- 
vironment; and 

A  firm  U.S.  program  for  the  Interna- 
tional Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration  will 
give  the  needed  thnast  to  this  important 
program  for  scientific  cooperation  and 
our  use  of  the  oceans. 

I.  for  one,  have  great  hope  for  the 
ocean's  potential  benefit  to  society,  and 
I  am  encouraged  by  these  recent  initia- 
tives toward  realizing  this  important 
potential. 


ILO    AWARDED    1969    NOBEL   PEACE 
PRIZE 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  unique  honor  that  has 
come  to  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization with  the  aimouncement  yester- 
day of  the  ILO  being  awarded  the  1969 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  The  ILO  is  celebrat- 
ing its  50th  anniversary  this  year.  Its 
director-general  is  David  A.  Morse,  a 
native  of  my  State,  who  has  done  such 
an  outstanding  job  over  the  past  20  years. 

I  am  joined  in  this  statement  of  con- 
gratulations by  my  colleagues  from  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
who  were  privileged  to  serve  as  official 
observers  at  the  ILO  meetings  in 
Geneva — the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  O'Hara),  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ayres),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  <  Mr.  Ashbrook  ) . 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  delegation  has  re- 
ported to  the  House  on  previous  occa- 
sions, the  ILO  has  been  working  dili- 
gently to  raise  the  minimum  standards 
of  employment  and  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  workers  and  their  families 
throughout  the  world.  It  has  also  worked 
with  the  United  Nations  on  projects  to 
assist  the  developing  nations.  The  vital 
importance  of  the  link  between  better 
labor  conditions  and  world  peace  has 
long  been  recognized  by  the  nations 
which  make  up  the  membership  of  the 
ILO.  One  of  the  most  inspiring  experi- 
ences of  the  members  of  our  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  ILO  meetings  in  Geneva  is  the 
opportunity  to  learn,  firsthand  at  the 
various  committee  sessions,  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  labor  problems  which  con- 
front nations  aroimd  the  globe.  It  is 
gratifying  to  see  how  these  countries  of 
widely  varying  economic,  political,  and 
social  backgrounds,  represented  by  dele- 
gates from  industry  and  business,  of 
workers,  and  of  governments  can  and  do 
work  together  to  seek  solutions  to  inter- 
national problems  that  afifect  us  all. 

The  ILO  richly  deserves  the  coveted 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  its  50  years  of  un- 
heralded service  to  mankind  and  the 
cause  of  peace.  ILO's  distinguished  direc- 
tor, David  A.  Morse  and  his  dedicated 
staff  deserve  special  praise  for  the  effec- 
tive work  that  has  been  accomplished  to 
improve  the  working  standards  and  con- 
ditions of  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
workers  throughout  the  world. 

We  congratulate  them  for  the  signal 
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honor  that  is  symbolized  by  the  Nobel 
gold  medal,  diploma  and  cash  prize  and 
wish  the  ILO  many  more  years  of  suc- 
cessful work  and  progress  to  help  build 
world  peace  on  the  solid  foimdation  of 
decent  and  productive  labor  opportu- 
nities that  will  contribute  to  the  dignity 
of  working  people  everywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  the 
articles  from  the  October  21,  1969,  issue 
of  the  New  Yoi'k  Times  which  describe 
the  Nobel  award  and  the  work  of  tlie 
ILO: 

Nobel  for  Peace  Goes  to  the  ILO — Its  50 

Years  of  International  Service  Are  Cit4;d 

BY  Head  of  Committee  in  Norway 

Oslo.   Norway. — The   International    Labor 

Organization   was   awarded    the    1969   Nobel 

Peace  Prize  today. 

Mrs.  Aase  Lionaiis.  a  Lalx)r  member  of  Par- 
liament and  chairman  of  the  five-member 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  Committee,  said  tonight 
"It  is  the  International  activity  of  ILO 
through  50  years  that  in  my  opinion  makes 
It  a  worthy  Peace  prize  winner." 

"Until  World  War  II,"  Mrs.  LionaUs  said, 
"ILO  concentrated  its  activities  on  reducing 
social  barriers  between  peoples  In  an  effort 
to  make  nations  work  together  in  peace.  After 
World  War  II  ILO  had  a  wider  perspective  and 
has  become  a  global  Institution  In  the  work 
of  peace. 

"The  organization  is  now  deeply  engaged  in 
the  enormous  problem  of  solving  unemploy- 
ment in  the  poor  world  combined  with  the 
birth  explosion.  This  Is  a  gigantic  challenge 
to  ILO  and  a  task  that  calls  for  a  concen- 
trated effort  of  all  its  talents  and  powers." 

LINKED   TO    LEAGUE    OF    NATIONS 

The  prize  money  this  year  amounts  to 
about  $75,000  plus  a  gold  medal  and  a  di- 
ploma. These  will  be  presented  to  an  I.L.O 
representative  at  a  ceremony  at  Oslo  Univer- 
sity December  10  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  that  Alfred  Nobel,  the  Swedish  inventor 
of  dynamite,  died  in  1896.  The  awards  were 
set  up  by  his  bequest. 

The  I.L.O.,  with  headquarters  In  Geneva, 
and  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in 
The  Hague  are  the  only  organizations  estab- 
lished after  World  War  I  with  links  to  the 
League  of  Nations  that  are  still  in  existence 
The  organization  had  an  independent  status, 
which  enabled  states  that  were  not  In  the 
League  to  become  members.  Germany  and 
Austria,  for  instance,  were  members  from  the 
beginning. 

In  1946  the  organization  established  a  link 
with  the  United  Nations,  becoming  its  first 
specialized  agency.  Tlie  director  general  since 
1948  has  been  David  A.  Morse,  an  American 
The  members  Include  government  represent- 
atives and  labor  and  employer  organizations. 

The  Peace  Prize  Committee,  which  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Norwegian  Parliament,  met 
for  40  minutes.  Mrs.  LlonaUs  said  that  35  in- 
dividuals and  10  organizations  had  been 
nominated  for  the  award. 

OUBCEK    WAS    PROPOSED 

Among  these  were  Alexander  Dubcek.  the 
deposed  leader  of  the  Czechoslovak  Commu- 
nist party,  whose  name  had  been  put  forward 
by  the  Rev.  Dominique  Pire.  winner  of  the 
Peace  prize  in  1958,  who  died  in  January. 

The  I.L.O.  was  sponsored  by  Scandinavian 
parliamentary  leaders  from  all  parties.  In 
Norway,  the  recommendation  was  signed  by 
Elnar  Gerhardsen,  former  Labor  Premier; 
Halvard  Lange,  former  Labor  Force  Minister; 
Trygve  Brattell,  leader  of  the  Labor  Opposi- 
tion in  Parliament,  and  by  Liberal,  Conserva- 
tive and  other  pjarty  leaders. 

Under  the  Nobel  will,  the  F>eace  prize  is  to 
go  to  those  who  have  worked  most  for  broth- 
erhood among  nations,  the  abolition  of 
standing  armies  and  the  furtherance  of  the 
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peace  congress.  The  first  award  was  made  in 
1901,  five  years  after  Nobel's  death. 

The  interest  from  a  fund  set  up  under  the 
will  is  divided  into  equal  parts  for  prizes  in 
physics,  chemistry,  literature,  medicine, 
peace,  and.  since  last  December,  economic 
sciences.  All  but  the  peace  award  are  made 
in  Stockholm. 

Organizations  that  have  won  the  Peace 
prize  are  the  Red  Cross,  1944;  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commission  for  Refugees,  1954. 
and  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund, 
1965. 

Tlie  I.L.O.  has  extended  Its  activities  to 
cover  technical  assistance  to  developing 
countries  only  in  recent  years.  The  organi- 
zation was  founded  under  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles with  the  purpose  of  bettering  labor 
conditions  as  a  means  to  securing  world 
j>eace. 

Morse,  at  U.N.,  Hails  Award 

United  Nations,  N.Y. — The  award  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  prize  to  the  International  Labor 
Organl2(atlon  was  called  a  tribute  to  the 
World's  common  man  today  by  the  agency's 
chief. 

David  A.  Morse,  who  wa-"!  Under  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  the  Truman  Administration  be- 
fore he  became  director  general  of  the  orga- 
nization in  1948.  is  here  for  consultations 
with  other  leaders  of  United  Nation  agencies. 

Mr.  Morse  said  that  the  organization, 
which  Is  celebrating  its  50th  anniversary 
this  year,  was  l(X)klng  ahead  to  the  challenge 
of  helping  to  find  productive  labor  oppor- 
tunities for  the  people  of  poorer  countries. 

"There  is  a  labor  force  of  one  billion  in 
the  developing  world,"  he  said.  "In  this  world 
are  300  million  people  who  are  unemployed 
or  underemployed.  This  is  a  sleeping  giant 
and  our  problem  Is  to  cope  with  this  giant, 
which  is  beginning  to  rise  up." 

Mr.  Morse  said  that  the  labor  organization 
saw  Its  role  In  the  coming  decade  as  one  of 
helping  governments  to  find  productive  em- 
ployment for  the  increased  number  of  Job- 
less. He  said  this  was  the  main  aim  of  the 
World  Employment  Program  Initiated  by  the 
organization  this  year. 

Under  the  program,  the  I.L.O.  will  assist 
governments  by  encouraging  them  to  focus 
on  employment  as  they  formulate  their  eco- 
nomic development  plans.  The  agency  is  pre- 
pared to  offer  help  in  making  manpower  sur- 
veys, In  setting  up  training  j-fi^grams  and  In 
developing  placement  services. 

Some  of  the  more  affluent  countries  with 
labor  problems  will  get  assistance  as  well  as 
the  developing  countries.  It  was  emphasized. 

I.L.O.  Activities  Keyed  to  Peace  Since 
World  War  I 

Geneva. — The  appearance  of  Pope  Paul  VI 
before  the  50th  anniversary  conference  in 
the  International  Labor  Organization  last 
June  underscored  the  organization's  dedica- 
tion to  the  promotion  of  social  Justice  as  a 
way  of  furthering  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

The  goal  was  written  into  the  I.L.O. 's  con- 
stitution, an  Integral  part  of  the  1919  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  whfch  ended  World  War  I. 

It  is  a  goal  that  the  organization  has  pur- 
sued by  bringing  trade  unions  and  employer 
organizations  together  with  the  spokesmen 
or  the  representatives  of  the  governments  of 
Its  member  countries,  which  now  number 
121. 

Each  of  the  three  plUars  of  what  the  I.L.O. 
likes  to  call  its  "tripartite  system" — 
unions,  employers  and  government — has  a 
separate  identity  on  niches  at  the  organiza- 
tion's conferences  and  committee  meetings, 
and  each  has  a  right  to  vote. 

The  United  States  Joined  the  organization 
in  1934  its  employer  delegates  at  first  were 
named  by  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. In  recent  years,  however.  United 
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states  employers  have  been  nominated  by  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Until  many  new  nations  came  into  being 
after  World  War  I,  the  organization  concen- 
trated its  effort  on  the  conclusion  of  inter- 
national conventions  that  set  minimum 
standards  of  employment  and  living  condi- 
tions for  workers  and  their  families. 

But  in  recent  years  it  has  given  increasing 
attention  to  the  problems  of  developing 
lands.  This  is  a  matter  of  major  concern  to 
David  A.  Morse,  a  62-year-old  New  Yorker 
who  has  been  the  director  general  since  1948. 

U.N.   AIDS   IN   FINANCiNC 

Of  the  organization's  budget  of  $27.5-mil- 
lion  this  year,  only  $2.4-milllon  was  alloted 
directly  for  technical  aid.  But  the  ILO.  Is 
also  carrying  out  aid  projects  this  year  fi- 
nanced with  nearly  $22-milllon  provided  by 
the  United  Nations  Development  Program. 

All  member  governments  contribute  to  the 
budget  according  to  an  agreed  scale.  The 
United  States  pays  25  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  I.L.O.  staff  consists  of  more  than  2.000 
persons  of  100  nationalities  employed  there 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
later  the  merged  A.P.L  -CIO.  have  supported 
the  I.L.O.  but  there  have  been  times  of  strain 
in  the  relations  between  the  organization  and 
the  A.P.L.-C.I.O.  president  George  Menny. 
Mr.  Meany  has  charged  that  the  organiza- 
tion's secretariat  tended  to  be  too  accommo- 
dating to  the  Communist  countries. 

In  1966  Rudolph  Paupl.  the  A.P.L.-C.I.O. - 
nominated  United  States  worker  delegate  to 
the  organization's  conference,  walked  out 
with  his  delegation  when  a  Communist  rep- 
resentative, the  Government  delegate  of  Po- 
land, was  elected  president  of  the  annual 
assembly  of  member  states. 

While  the  United  States  worker  delega- 
tion did  not  return  that  session,  the  A.P.L.- 
C.I.O.  has  nevertheless  continued  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  activities  of  the  ILO.  Mr. 
Paupl  is  still  a  member  of  the  organization's 
48-member  governing  body,  or  executive 
council. 

At  the  annual  general  assembly,  member 
states  are  represented  by  two  government 
delegates,  one  trade  unionist  and  one  em- 
ployer representative,  each  with  the  right  to 
vote. 

each    elects    12    REPRESENTATIVES 

The  employer  and  worker  delegates,  meet- 
ing in  separate  caucuses,  each  elects  12  rep- 
resentatives to  sit  on  the  governing  body. 
The  24  other  members  of  this  executive  group 
represent  governments. 

Much  of  the  I.L.O. 's  work  for  improving 
working  and  social  conditions  is  done  in  its 
industrial  committees,  where  government, 
employer  and  trade  union  representatives 
meet  to  discuss  the  problems  of  specific  In- 
dustries and  suggest  solutions  in  which  the 
need  of  the  workers  Is  given  particular  at- 
tention. 

In  a  tabulation  prepared  for  its  assembly 
last  June,  the  I.L.O.  listed  a  total  of  128 
conventions  as  having  been  completed  and 
submitted  to  governments  for  their  ratifica- 
tion. The  United  States,  however,  has  ap- 
proved only  seven  of  these.  All  but  one  of  the 
seven  deal  with  working  conditions  for 
mariners. 

The  United  States'  problem  with  I.L.O. 
conventions  is  constitutional.  United  States 
minimum  wages,  hours  of  work,  vacations 
with  pay  and  other  such  standards  are  almost 
always  higher  than  those  that  the  organiza- 
tion establishes,  but  they  do  not  usually  come 
within  the  province  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, 

More  often  they  are  set  by  collective  bar- 
gaining or  by  state  law.  This  means  that 
Washington  cannot  legally  make  most  of  tbe 
conventions  the  law  of  the  land. 
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TO  OUR  PRESIDENT 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALXrORlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Wednesday.  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 
[Prom  the  JoUet  Herald-News.  Oct.  14,  1969 1 
To  OuB  President 
(By   Dumitru   Danielopol) 

Washington.  DC. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  Don't  feel  lonesome 
on  Wednesday — Vietnam  Moratorium  day — 
when  anti-war  demonstrators  attack  you  and 
try  to  force  you  to  do  something  you  know 
is  wrong. 

There  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
here  in  the  United  States  and  around  the 
world  who  know  that  you  are  right.  They 
know  that  freedom  is  indivisible,  that  it  can- 
not accomodate  tyranny  in  one  corner  of  the 
world  and  survive  in  another. 

People  like  myself  whose  birthplaces  are 
now  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are  whole- 
heartedly with  you.  We  have  learned  about 
communism  at  first  hand.  Poles,  Czechs. 
Hungarians,  Bulgarians,  Albanians,  Rom.^- 
nlans.  Lithuanians.  Latvians.  Estonians. 
Yugoslavs.  Urkanians.  Cubans,  Chinese.  Jews. 
Christians.  Mohammedans — no  matter  what 
color,  race  or  creed — we  have  suffered  in- 
discriminately at  the  hands  of  the  Commu- 
nists. We  know  their  ruthlessness  and  their 
perfidy. 

The  tens  of  millions  who  have  taken  refuge 
from  communism  in  free  lands  stand  by  you 

We  don't  want  to  see  what  happened  to  us 
happen  to  the  people  of  Vietnam,  if  it  can 
be  prevented. 

And  you  know,  and  we  know,  that  it  can 
be  prevented. 

The  great  majority  of  native-born  Ameri- 
cans back  you.  too,  Mr.  President,  especially 
those  sent  overseas  to  fight  the  Nazis  and  the 
Fascists  because  governments  in  democratic 
countries  in  Europe  in  the  1930s  failed  to 
understand  totalitarianism  and  filled  to  do 
what  America  is  dong  right  now — stopping 
aggression  while  there  is  still  time. 

Every  major  national  veterans  organiza- 
tion In  this  country  is  on  record  in  support  of 
VB.  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

No  one  wants  to  prevent  free  discussion, 
free  opinion  and  even  dissent — but  on  the 
condition  that  our  rights  are  respected,  too. 

It  seems  incredible  that  so  many  people  in 
high  places  advocate  appeasement  and  the 
abandonment  of  a  country  fighting  for  its 
inalienable  right  to  self  determination. 

Never  in  history  have  the  alms  of  the 
Communists  coincided  with  those  of  free 
people.  Never  have  they  voiced  any  policies 
that  did  not  try  to  destroy  freedom  some- 
where in  the  world.  Yet  today  they  seem  to 
have  so  many  articulate  allies. 

We  know,  Mr.  President,  that  should  the 
the  Americans  abandon  Vietnam — as  the  dis- 
senters insist — America  will  cease  to  be  the 
greatest  country  In  the  world. 

There  are  times  in  the  history  of  great 
countries  and  of  great  men  when  they  have 
to  stand  up — even  if  alone — for  what  is 
right. 

I  witnessed  some  of  those  moments  in  the 
House  of  Commons  when  Winston  Churchill 
tore  his  government  and  his  party  to  shreds 
for  the  shameful  Munich  agreement  of  1938. 
He  was  powerless,  but  he  knew  he  was  right. 

From  London.  I  heard  Col.  Charles  de 
Gaulle,    an    unknown,    call    on    his    fellow 
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Frenchmen  who  bad  be«n  shamefully  de- 
feated, to  rally  against  overwhelming  odds 
In  the  summer  of  1940.  He,  too,  was  power- 
less,  but  be   knew  he  was  right. 

B4r.  President,  you  are  In  a  much  more 
favorable  position  than  those  leaders.  You 
have  the  power,  you  have  the  time,  for  you 
are  our  President  and  our  Commander  In 
Chief,  and  youihave  an  arsenal  that  can  bring 
an  honorable  conclusion  in  Vietnam. 

And,  Mr.  Pr^ldent,  you  have  us  on  your 
side.  We  don'i  march  or  demonstrate,  but 
that  doesn't  i^ean  we  aren't  ready  to  help 
you. 

Slncerel^, 

DuMrmtr  Danielopol. 


ANGELA 


UTTERFIELD— INDIAN 
LEADER 


HON.  iORVAL  HANSEN 


JUpE 


or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  22,  1969 


Mr.  HANSIN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  Idaho's  best  known  and  most  re- 
spected women  is  attracting  national  at- 
tention-for  h^r  leadership  among  Ameri- 

Angela  Butterfield  Is  vice 
the    Shoshone-Bannock 

in  Idaho.  She  is  an  attrac- 
tive, energetid,  and  articulate  spokesman 
for  Indian  interests. 
To  better  a:quaint  my  colleagues  with 

of  this  remarkable  woman, 

i  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article  from  tie  Portland  Oregonlan  re- 
printed In  t^e  Power  County,  Idaho, 
Press: 
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chairman    of 
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the  non-Indiana  even  though  her  feelings 
are  with  the  Indians. 

COMMON    LANGT7A0K    ITSKD 

The  language  lack  is  no  problem  because 
In  dealing  with  other  tribes,  as  she  must  In 
her  position  and  aa  a  delegate  to  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians,  she 
uses  English,  the  common  language  of  all 
tribes. 

The  Butterflelds  live  on  a  cattle  ranch 
within  the  Port  Hall  Reservation.  It  has  been 
owned  by  her  family  for  three  generations. 

Mrs.  Butterfleld  follows  In  the  footsteps 
of  her  parents  In  her  involvement  with  tribal 
and  community  affairs.  Her  mother  was  for 
five  years  the  chief  judge  of  the  tribal  court, 
and  her  father  was  the  only  Indian  member 
of  the  American  Falls  school  board,  which 
elected  him  chairman. 

There  are  four  children  in  the  Butterfleld 
family:  Mike,  a  senior  In  high  school:  Re- 
becca, 10;  Teresa,  5  and  Linda,  3.  Another 
son,  between  Mike  and  Rebecca,  was  killed 
when  t)ae  horse  he  was  riding  was  struck 
by  a  car. 

All  members  of  the  family  enjoy  riding — 
"It's  a  good  thing  they  do,  because  they 
have  to!" 

Square  dancing  has  been  a  favorite  pastime 
of  the  senior  Butterflelds.  "It's  really  fun — 
that  music!  When  they  play  "When  the 
Saints  Come  Marching  In'  I  can't  sit  still, 
even  If  I'm  playing  bridge." 

Women  are  becoming  more  active  In  In- 
dian affairs,  Mrs.  Butterfleld  says,  though 
"they  still  do  the  things  women  should  do, 
raise  their  families,  do  beadwork,  tan  hides." 

More  and  more,  however,  they  are  serving 
on  tribal  committees,  because,  "like  all  wom- 
en, they  are  competent." 

She  tells  a  story  of  her  mother,  who,  when 
she  was  serving  as  tribal  Judge,  was  told  by 
a  non-Indian  "You  think  like  a  white  man." 

"I  think  like  an  Indian  woman!"  was  Mrs. 
Paniogue's   Indignant  reply. 

A  "really  enjoyable  thing"  for  Mrs.  But- 
terfleld Is  the  opportunity  to  do  lobbying  In 
Washington,  D.C.  Asked  when  she  does  this, 
she  replied,  "Every  chance  I  get!" 

At  the  moment  her  chief  concern  Is  her 
tribe's  oppoeitlon  to  the  erection  of  a  dam 
at  American  Palls  which  would  Inundate  the 
bottomlands  of  the  Port  Hall  Reservation. 

She  was  also  eager  for  the  appointment  of 
a  qualifled  Indian  to  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission— "Nixon  promised  and  has  done 
this." 

She  has  had  some  opposition  from  non- 
Indians.  One  In  Washington  was  heard  to 
say,  "Things  were  Just  fine  till  that  old  squaw 
started  shooting  off  her  mouth."  She  is  able 
to  laugh  about  this  sort  of  unpleasantness. 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  WOMEN'S 
WEEK 


HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

OF    SOtJTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  22.  1969 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  October  19 
through  25  is  National  Business  Women's 
Week.  During  this  time  it  is  fitting  to 
salute  the  achievements  of  all  business 
and  professional  women  in  America. 

Women  are  increasingly  becoming 
more  involved  in  setting  the  direction  of 
the  coimtry.  Through  continued  persist- 
ence they  are  achieving  their  goal  to  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  business 
and  professional  world. 

The  working  women,  who  were  once  a 
small  minority  in  this  coimtry,  organized 
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and  promoted  the  value  of  their  re- 
sources to  America.  They  were  not  satis- 
fled  with  mediocre  employment  or  token 
job  oiHJortunltles.  They  sought  and 
achieved  performance,  not  merely 
pledges  or  platforms. 

The  eflforts  of  the  business  and  profes- 
sional women  are  not  limited  to  pecuni- 
ary gain.  They  seek  involvement  in  the 
community,  assist  with  charitable  ac- 
tivities, and  debate  social  issues. 

Every  woman  is  a  professional.  Some 
bear  the  burden  of  the  office.  Some  ac- 
cept the  responsibilities  of  being  wife 
and  mother.  Some  do  both. 

To  salute  professional  women  is  not 
to  applaud  the  female  commuter  only. 
It  is  a  salute  to  all  women  who  do  their 
job  and  do  it  well. 
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AMERICAN  CAN  CO.  OFFERS  NEW 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  BLACK 
AMERICANS 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  22.  1969 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  way  black  Americans 
may  benefit  in  our  private  enterprise 
system  is  presented  in  Bellamy,  Ala.  Tliis 
community,  which  was  purchased  in  1960 
by  American  Can  Co.,  has  experienced 
many  improvements  in  physical  appear- 
ance. I  have  been  particularly  impressed 
by  the  many  human  advantages  which 
have  been  gained  by  its  citizens  through 
the  cooperation  and  initiative  of  Ameri- 
can Can  Co. 

In  a  recent  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  October  1969  issue  of  News  for 
Farmer  Cooperatives,  published  by  the 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  a  part  of  the 
success  story  is  dramatically  and  grapli- 
ically  described.  In  addition  to  recount- 
ing the  benefits  to  citizens  in  the  form 
of  improved  homes,  jobs,  and  community 
advantages,  the  author  describes  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  modem  retail  store 
promoted  and  financed  principally  by 
American  Can  Co. 

Too  often,  American  industry  is  the 
object  of  unjust  criticism.  Even  in  the 
area  of  Bellamy,  it  has  been  popular  for 
some  both  in  private  and  public  posi- 
tioiis  to  ascribe  conditions  of  want  and 
discrimination  to  actions  by  American 
Can  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  the  Amer- 
ican Can  Co.,  as  a  benefactor  of  black 
Americans,  i:.  cast  in  Its  true  light  in 
this  article.  Operating  in  a  community 
where  80  percent  of  the  population  is 
black,  American  Can  Co.  has  £")urred 
economic  and  social  progress — and  has 
been  a  vital  force  in  promoting  human 
equality.  The  leadership  which  has  been 
demonstrated  by  William  P.  May,  chair- 
man of  American  Can  Co.,  in  promoting 
equal  rights  and  job  opportunities  for 
all  Americans,  is  translated  into  effective 
action  in  American  Can  Co.'s  activities 
in  Bellamy,  Ala. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  following 


article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  citizens  of  the  Nation: 
A  Company  Town  Goes  Co-op 

(By  Bert  W.  Kenyon,  Parmer  Cooperative 
Service) 

Prom  company  town  to  cooperative  com- 
plex is  the  transition  now  going  on  in  Bel- 
lamy, Alabama — an  unincorporated  village 
on  the  Western  edge  of  the  Alabama  black 
belt  populated  largely  by  blacks — hard  by 
the  Mississippi  border. 

And  the  transition  Is  being  accomplished 
by  a  triple  play  In  cooperation! 

— The  people  themselves  who  have  set  up 
a  cooperative  to  provide  housing  and  other 
supplies. 

— The  American  Can  Company,  former 
owner  of  the  town,  for  its  help  to  the  village 
people  in  taking  over  their  own  business 
affairs. 

— The  Parmer  Cooperative  Service,  USDA, 
for  guidance  on  setting  up  and  operating  the 
cooperative  complex. 

Today  the  people  have  their  own  coopera- 
tive general  store,  air  conditioned  and  mod- 
ern, and  a  service  station,  and  they  are 
organizing  a  credit  union. 

Not  all  is  easy  during  this  transition  pe- 
riod, of  course,  nor  have  all  the  problems  of 
assuming  greater  responsibilities  been  solved 
by  the  people. 

But  some  long  strides  have  been  taken — 
as  a  brief  recap  of  the  town's  history  will 
show. 

HOW   IT   WAS 

Located  In  Sumter  County.  Bellamy  dates 
back  to  the  19th  century.  It  was  then  the 
headquarters  town  of  a  family-owned  and 
operated  sawmill  and  lumber  enterprise,  the 
Allison  Lumber  Company. 

Before  the  days  of  telephones  and  other 
modem  communications  media,  automobiles 
and  other  transportation  developments,  the 
town  had  to  be  self-sustaining.  Workers  were 
well  cared  for  but  on  a  paternalistic  family- 
like  basis. 

In  keeping  with  tradition,  the  lumber 
company  laid  out  streets,  erected  homes, 
built  a  hotel,  a  hospital,  and  a  moving  pic- 
ture house. 

It  rented  homes  to  families  of  individual 
workers  for  nominal  sums.  It  saw  that  medi- 
cal care  was  available — frequently  on  credit 
or  no  fee.  A  store  operated  by  the  lumber 
company  provided  groceries  and  other  family 
supplies,  including  clothing,  hardware,  and 
durable  and  semi-durable  items. 

As  times  changed,  some  homes  were  pro- 
vided modern  plumbing,  all  homes  were  fur- 
nished electricity,  and  lights  were  installed 
on  the  busy  streets.  Recent  years  saw  the 
closing  of  the  movie  house  and  the  hospital. 
However,  the  operating  company  continued 
to  maintain  an  infirmary  with  a  registered 
nurse  on  duty  during  all  working  hours. 

In  1960,  American  Can  Company  purchased 
Bellamy — along  with  other  selected  Allison 
interests.  American  Can  Company  continued 
to  operate  the  company  store  until  1963.  In 
that  year  it  leased  the  store,  including  the 
service  station,  to  independent  operators.  The 
company  continued  to  deduct  from  wages  of 
sawmill  and  other  employees  for  purchases 
at  the  store  until  early  1968.  As  could  be  ex- 
pected, sales  at  the  franchised  store  and 
service  station  then  declined  precipitously. 
About  the  same  time,  the  company  discon- 
tinued furnishing  heating  gas  on  credit  to 
local  residents. 

HOW    COOPERATIVE    COMPLEX    BEGAN 

On  July  10,  1968,  representatives  of  the 
Bellamy  citizens  committee  (12  persons 
elected  by  workers  from  each  of  the  12  oper- 
ating departments  of  the  sawmill)  formally 
requested  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  (PCS) 
to  explore  the  feasibility  of  converting  the 
grocery,  drygoods,  and  service  station  oper- 
ation Into  a  cooperative. 

About  the  same  time,  officers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Can  Company  approached  PCS  with  a 
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similar  request.  As  the  study  progressed,  the 
can  company  people  were  working  to  improve 
the  lot  of  Bellamy  people.  They  sold  Indi- 
vidual dwellings  to  worker-occupants  for  $1 
each. 

In  addition,  the  company  provided  each 
family  a  $500  tax-free  grant  to  upgrade  the 
family  housing.  This  involved  payment  by 
the  company  of  nearly  $50,000  of  Federal  in- 
come taxes  to  cover  taxes  on  the  Income  of 
workers  occupying  the  newly  owned  homes. 
When  PCS  completed  its  study.  It  found 
that  converting  the  various  merchandising 
facilities  into  a  cooperative  showed  promise. 
PCS  worked  with  the  Bellamy  people  to  get 
this  done  and  the  cooperative  officially 
started  March  1.  1968,  under  the  name 
Bellamy  Enterprises.  Incorporated. 

The  can  company  subscribed  to  $25,000  of 
non-voting  preferred  stocks  as  a  cornerstone 
for  financing  the  cooperative.  It  also  under- 
wrote a  substantial  loan  at  a  local  commer- 
cial bank  to  cairy  on  operations  and  provide 
air  conditioned,  modern,  up-to-date  facilities 
at  an  annual  rental  of  $1  a  year.  The  cooper- 
ative owns  the  inventory  and  fixtures. 

It  obtained  additional  financing  by  selling 
membership  shares  for  $10  a  share.  Each 
shareholder  has  one  vote  regardless  of  how 
much  stock  he  might  own.  Dividends  will  be 
paid  on  the  basis  of  patronage  rather  than 
on  a  basis  of  investment.  Sheerer  Brothers, 
former  owners  of  the  franchise  store,  also 
provided  some  of  the  initial  financing  to 
help  the  cooperative  start  operations. 

Their  confidence  In  the  people  of  Bellamy 
w.os  such  that  not  even  a  note  was  signed 
by  the  officers  of  the  newly  formed  coopera- 
tive or  any  other  persons.  From  its  inception, 
all  phases  of  the  coop>erative  have  shown  a 
small  margin  each  week.  Sales  have  gradu- 
ally increased. 

The  seven  man  board  of  directors  of  the 
cooperative  did  not  attempt  to  operate  a 
sophisticated  business  with  projected  volume 
of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  by  themselves. 
Instead,  they  wisely  chose  to  hire  competent 
professional  management. 

Pride  of  Bellamy  citizens  In  their  new 
cooperative  and  in  their  newly  owned  homes 
Is  evident  on  every  side.  Highly  polished 
wooden  floors  are  tlie  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  and  Bellamy  citizens  are  eating 
well,  favoring  high  quality  brand-named 
foods  from  their  store. 

PLANS    AND    PROBLEMS 

The  board  of  directors  In  cooperation  with 
State  and  county  officials  Is  endeavoring  to 
get  additional  paving  around  the  cooperative 
complex  facilities. 

The  cooperative  members  are  also  explor- 
ing the  possibilities  for  forming  a  credit 
union.  They  see  need  for  an  organization 
where  they  can  save  on  a  regular  basis  and 
get  loans. 

Efforts  are  also  being  made  to  get  addi- 
tional industry  into  the  Bellamy  area. 

Bellamy  has  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 
It  is  probable  that  some  day  a  cooperative 
water  and  sewer  system  will  be  added. 

The  Income  in  Bellamy  is  above  average 
for  many  southern  communities.  With  a 
stabilized  population  of  approximately  1,000 
people  and  200  wage  earners,  the  town  is, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions.  Inhabited  by 
employees  of  the  sawmill. 

Over  80  percent  of  the  employers  are 
black,  with  the  town  population  In  the  same 
proportion.  Most  have  lived  In  the  Bellamy 
area  most  of  their  lives.  Median  Income  In 
1968  exceeded  $4,000  a  year,  with  workers 
earning  an  average  hourly  rate  of  $1.85. 

Most  sawmill  employees  are  men.  It  is 
anticipated,  therefore,  that  efforts  will  be 
made  to  attract  additional  Industry  Into 
Bellamy  requiring  the  high  degree  of  manual 
dexterity  found  in  women.  This  would  fur- 
ther increase  the  income  In  Bellamy. 

Bellamy  still  has  problems,  of  course.  The 
main  one  was  succinctly  summed  up  by  a 
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substantial  black  citizen,  prominent  In  the 
affairs  of  the  town  and  of  the  citizens'  com- 
mittee. 

He  said:  "The  major  problem  is  not  one  of 
race.  It  is  one  of  getting  the  citizens  of 
Bellamy  to  realize  that  while  they  have 
gained  substantial  amounts  of  Income  and 
rights  and  privileges,  they  now  have  new 
responsibilities." 

For  generations,  Bellamy  citizens  always 
found  groceries,  clothing,  heat,  housing,  med- 
ical attention  and,  if  necessary,  cash  (at  no 
Interest  to  the  employee)  available,  regardless 
of  how  much  work  time  the  individual  em- 
ployee might  be  due  from  the  company. 

Now,  the  workers  net  more  money  per 
hour  and  more  income  per  week.  But  It 
Is  no  longer  po.«:slble  for  them  to  go  to  the 
company  store  and  get  their  groceries,  cloth- 
ing, television,  refrigerator,  automobiles, 
gasoline,  and  other  items  on  credit.  Neither 
can  they  go  to  the  company  hospital  and  get 
medical  attention  at  low  cost,  or  in  many 
liiEtances.  at  no  cost  at  all. 

It  is  believed  that  the  new  cooperative 
complex  can  svil}stantially  help  members 
learn  how  to  shoulder  the  responsibilities 
which  must  of  necessity  in  present  society  go 
along  with  increased  earnings  and  rights  and 
privileges. 

Thus,  hopefully,  the  cooperative  complex 
win  not  only  meet  an  economic  need  for 
these  people,  but  will  provide  a  training 
ground  for  greater  self-sufficiency. 


ADMINISTRATIONS  MARINE 
SCIENCE  PROGRAM 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  22.  1969 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  Vice  Presidents 
lecent  announcement  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  chosen  five  priority  marine 
science  projects  for  immediate  emphasis. 
The  announcement  spells  out  the  admin- 
istration's efforts  toward  coastal  zone 
management,  establishment  of  coastal 
laboratories.  Great  Lakes  restoration, 
Arctic  environmental  research,  and  the 
International  Decade  of  Ocean  Explora- 
tion. 

This  emphasis  placed  on  the  oceanic 
environment  is  to  be  applauded.  Each 
day  that  passes  brings  us  new  reminders 
of  the  need  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
preserve  our  natural  environment  as  a 
heritage  for  coming  generations.  The 
oceans,  which  covers  71  percent  of  our 
globe,  are  by  far  the  largest  area  of  that 
environment.  The  global  waters  of  the 
earth  significantly  influence  and  are  cor- 
respondingly influenced  by  mans  actions. 
While  we  have  done  great  harm  to  our 
land,  through  wise  and  urgent  action  we 
can  still  preserve  most  of  our  oceanic 
environment. 

The  program's  initiatives  would  assist 
the  State  governments  in  their  ability 
to  manage  their  coastal  resources.  They 
would  broaden  our  scientific  understand- 
ing of  the  coastal  zone  through  establish- 
ment of  marine  laboratories.  They  pro- 
vide for  a  pilot  study  to  guide  restoration 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  And  they  will  expand 
our  knowledge  for  preserving  the  oceanic 
environment  as  part  of  the  International 
Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration.  These  are 
all  important  and  praiseworthy  steps. 

I  applaud  this  breakthrough  in  our  na- 
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tional  marine  science  program  to  pre- 
serve our  oceanic  resources,  and  I  look 
forward  to  ajdditional  measures  In  this 
direction  in  tlie  future. 


RA^E  OP  A  RIVER 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 

I     or   VXRICONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedneskay.  October  22,  1969 
STAFTORD 
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drowning  a  natural  asset  that  every  year 
attracts  many  tourists  and  fishermen,  all 
of  whom  spend  money  In  the  area. 

True,  the  resulting  lake  will  become  a 
sort  of  attraction — a  sizable  lake  upon  which 
boating  and  alUed  water  sports  can  be  en- 
Joyed. 

But  If  the  engineers  are  not  stopped,  a 
shameful  violation  of  what  nature  intended 
the  White  River  Valley  to  be  will  have  been 
committed  by  men. 

Books  have  been  written  about  the  beau- 
ty and  the  joys  of  th?  White  River.  Artists 
have  painted  unforgettable  scenes  of  the  riv- 
er coursing  through   its   lovely  valley. 

The  people  of  Vermont  do  not  want  the 
kind  of  protection  the  single-minded  army 
engineers  offer. 

It  should  not  be  forced  on  them  by  Con- 
gress. 

Perhaps  the  Senate  or  the  White  House 
will  undo  the  damage  done  by  the  House 
and  kill  this  unwanted  and  unneeded  proj- 
ect now,  once  and  for  all. 


October  22,  1969 


JAMES  ANDREW  McDONALD, 
DETECTIVE 


HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF    CEOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  older  we  prow  the  more  friends  we 
bury.  The  older  our  friendships  the 
sadder  are  our  partings. 

J.  A.  McDonald,  chief  investigator  of 
the  sheriff's  office  in  Dougherty  County, 
Ga.,  was  a  true  friend  of  mine,  but  in 
addition,  he  was  the  kind  of  police  officer 
who  brought  credit  to  the  much-abused 
profession. 

Mac  and  I  worked  closely  together  for 
many  years  and  on  himdreds  of  cases 
while  he  served  as  detective  and  I  as  dis- 
trict attorney.  In  this  relationship  you 
get  to  know  one  another  mighty  well. 
Perhaps  you  even  get  to  know  the  other 
fellow  better  than  you  know  yourself. 

The  long  association  with  Mac  inten- 
sified my  respect  for  his  character,  his 
courage,  his  devotion  to  duty,  his  fair- 
ness and  astuteness  in  dealing  with  vio- 
lators, and  his  tirelessness  in  protecting 
the  public. 

It  was  a  shock  to  me  to  read  of  his 
death,  but  a  consolation  to  read  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Albany  Herald  that  stated 
so  well  what  those  who  knew  him  best 
would  like  to  say.  A  news  account  of  the 
funeral  from  the  same  newspaper  re- 
flects the  community's  reaction  to  Mac's 
untimely  death. 

The  editorial  and  news  item  follow : 
James  Andrew  McDonau),  DETECxrvE 
Those  of  us  who  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  on  the  police  beats  (and  what  re- 
porter worth  his  salt  has  not?)  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  great  many  good 
and  earnest  men  in  policing.  Just  occasion- 
ally, from  their  ranks,  will  rise  a  man  who 
Is  so  extremely  talented  that  he  becomes 
the  pride  of  his  profession,  a  man  of  merit 
recognized  throughout  the  community. 

Such  a  man  was  James  Andrew  Mc- 
Donald— policeman,  detective,  Dougherty 
County  chief  Investigator,  to  cite  the  rungs 
on  the  ladder  of  his  career. 

It  pains  us,  who  so  many  times.  In  so 
many  stories,  have  written  of  "Mac"  In  the 
present  tense,  to  be  compelled  to  employ  the 
past  tense.  For  "Mac"  was  an  activist. 
Crime   worried   him.   Not  crime   in  general, 


but  crime  In  particular.  And,  most  particu- 
larly, the  cases  that  were  assigned  him,  first 
at  the  Albany  Police  Department  at  old  City 
Hall,  and  later  as  the  chief  Investigator  for 
his  boss  and  old  friend.  Sheriff  D.  Lamar 
Stewart,  who  also  (It  all  seems  so  long  ago 
now)  knows  from  experience  the  tedium  of 
patrolling  beats  and  endless  interrogations. 

In  investigatory  work,  J.  A.  McDonald  was 
a  bulldog.  He  never  quit.  If  no  solution  were 
impending,  he  probed,  he  prodded,  he  pene- 
trated into  every  aspect  of  the  matter  at 
hand.  He  drove  himself,  not  because  his  su- 
periors were  heartless  but  because  he  could 
not  rest  until  he  had  met  the  challenge  be- 
fore him.  Not  once,  in  all  the  years  that  we 
knew  him,  did  we  ever  hear  "Mac"  admit 
there  was  even  the  faintest  possibility  that 
a  case  could  remain  unsolved.  His  sole  con- 
cession, and  this  only  rarely,  was  that  it 
might  be  "tough." 

Because  of  his  dedication,  because  of  his 
excellence.  Investigator  J.  A.  McDonald  had 
few  of  these.  His  average  of  successful  prose- 
cutions was  fantastically  high  because  he 
prepared  his  cases  meticulously. 

Detectives  of  his  stamp  are  never  really 
replaced.  Let  us  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the 
community,  that  his  colleagues  among  the 
peace  officers  will  pay  him  the  ultimate  final 
tribute  of  emulation. 


For    "Mac" — Touch    Cops    Sheo    Tears    at 
Pt^^fERAL 

Lawmen  are  not  the  insensitive  clods  that 
they  are  depicted  by  their  enemies. 

Sunday,  when  they  gathered  to  pay  tribute 
to  one  of  their  own,  Dougherty  County  Chief 
Investigator  James  Andrew  McDonald,  dead 
of  a  heart  attack  at  the  grievously  young 
age  of  51,  tears  flowed  from  the  eyes  of  tough 
cops. 

The  chapel  of  Klmbrell-Stern  Funeral  Di- 
rectors was  jammed  with  mourners.  So  was 
all  other  available  space.  And  the  cortege  to 
Floral  Memory  Gardens  contained  more  than 
200  automobiles. 

That  was  what  his  friends  and  his  col- 
leagues thought  of  "Mac,"  generally  recog- 
nized as  a  "tough  cop"  but  an  eminently 
fair  one — and  beyond  that,  a  compassionate 
cop. 

When  the  conductors  of  the  funeral  ser\-- 
Ice,  the  Rev.  J.  Clyde  Harvard,  pastor  of 
Avalon  United  Methodist  Church,  and  the 
Rev.  Louis  E.  Gholson  of  Amertcus  referred 
to  Investigator  McDonald  as  "  a  man's  man 
who  could  be  as  iron-flsted  as  necessary,  but 
yet  a  Iclnd  and  compassionate  man,"  the 
lawmen  in  the  chapel  nodded  In  recognition 
of  a  large  truth. 

And  so,  they  laid  Chief  Investigator  James 
Andrew  McDonald  to  rest  yesterday.  And 
when  they  had  done,  the  skies  Joined  his 
family  and  friends  to  weep. 


PRAISE  FOR  PRESIDENT  NIXON 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
In  receipt  of  a  letter  from  an  individual 
in  my  district  whose  sentiments  I  ap- 
plaud. While  I  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  he  may  object  to  the  use  of  his  name, 
I  shall  not  take  advantage  of  it,  but  I 
wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  his  letter 
which  is  as  follows: 
Hon.  E.  Y.  Bebbt, 
Congrtssman, 
House  Office, 
'Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Now  that  the  United 
States  has  experienced  the  recent  Mora- 
torium, and  since  there  seems  to  be  more  In 
the  future,  I  wish  to  comment  on  this. 


October  22,  1969 

Oxir  President  deserves  much  praise  in  the 
statesmanship  way  he  dealt  with  thU  situa- 
tion, In  standing  steadfast  while  huge  crowds 
gathered  around  his  office  building.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  for  one  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  Mr.  Nixon's  conduct  of  each  and  every 
situation.  Our  great  Nation  Is  being 
subjected  to  the  actions  of  many  agitators, 
who  are  trying  to  Influence  the  people  for 
subversive  reasons  or  for  private  gain. 

All  true  Americans  must  show  that  they 
are  behind  our  President  In  the  successful 
termination  of  the  current  Vietnam  situa- 
tion. All  Senators,  Congressman  and  indi- 
viduals alike,  have  a  great  responsibility  to 
keep  our  Nation  strong  by  complete  unity. 

WlU  you,  Honorable  Congressman,  please 
see  that  Mr.  Nixon  receives  a  copy  of  this 
letter. 


A  MARINE  SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson Page,  formerly  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, presently  of  Douglaston,  N.Y.,  and 
a  U.S.  marine,  has  written  eloquently 
of  recent  Incidents  on  the  domestic 
scene.  In  this  day  of  mixed-up  values  I 
commend  Mr.  Page's  message  to  the 
thoughtful  reflection  of  all  citizens. 

The  message  follows : 

A  Marine  Speaks  Out 


(By  Robertson  Page) 

Hey  you ! 

Yes,  you  with  the  beard  and  long  hair  and 
marijuana! 

Sorry,  I  didn't  know  they  called  It  "grass" 
these  days. 

You  see,  I  Just  haven't  been  around  much 
lately.  Not  since  I  was  killed  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago  at  a  place  called  Wake 
Island. 

You  might  say  I'm  on  temporary  leave 
from  my  grave.  I've  heard  a  lot  of  things 
about  you  and  I  wanted  to  see  you  for 
myself. 

For  example,  I  understand  you  accuse  my 
generation  of  hyprocrlsy.  Therefore,  I  as- 
sume you  mean  me. 

Could  be.  Long  Hair.  I  really  don't  know. 

What  I  do  know  Is  that  I  was  plenty  scared 
when  that  Jap  lunged  at  me  with  a  fixed 
bayonet.  Because  that  was  end  of  everything 
for  me. 

I  also  admit  to  being  a  little  scared  when 
I  enlisted  In  the  Marine  Corps  In  wartime. 
But  I  did  enlist — because  I  loved  my  country. 

Now  I  learn  that  you  dont  care  much  for 
my  country  I  I  hear  you  have  a  demeaning 
word  for  It — something  about  "the  Establish- 
ment". And  that  some  of  our  newspapers 
support  you  in  your  Infamy. 

Fifteen  thousand  tides  have  washed  over 
my  sandy  grave  at  Wake,  and  twenty  five 
years  Is  a  long  time.  But  I  never  expected 
this.  Not  m  America  1 

I  further  understand  that  you  burned  your 
draft  card  and  ran  for  the  sanctuary  of  a 
church.  That  others  fled  to  Toronto  to  escape 
the  draft. 

All  In  the  name  of  Idealism! 

It  also  has  come  to  my  attention  that  some 
of  yovir  bearded  friends  burned  the  American 
Flag  In  Central  Park.  That  must  have  been 
a  real  blow  at  hypocrisy! 

Perhaps  I'm  too  severe  on  you.  It  Just  so 
happens  that  my  grave  Is  quite  shallow  and 
I  hear  many  things. 

For  one,  I  understand  you  have  led  violent 
demonstrations   for   the  right  to  use  four- 
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letter  words.  That's  a  Joke,  pal!  We  Marines 
Invented  thMnI  But,  I'll  tell  you  one  thing 
Beardo.  We  never  regarded  them  as  a  consti- 
tutional right. 

And  I  hear  you  demanded  a  voice  In  run- 
ning the  unlverslUes.  Gosh!  I  guess  you  must 
be  plenty  smart  to  know  more  than  the  pro- 
fessional educators! 

I  also  hear  that  in  the  summer  of  1969 
more  than  400.000  of  you  went  to  a  "rock 
festival"  in  the  CatsklUs  living  off  narcotics 
and  group  sex  and  having  a  real  ball,  while 
your  peers  were  getting  killed  fighting  Com- 
munists m  Vietnam. 

You  know,  it  used  to  be  that  people  back 
home  rolled  bandages  for  the  men  up  front. 

What  were  you  Idealists  doing  In  the  Cat- 
skills? 

You  want  to  know  something.  Long  Hair? 
I  don't  think  I  like  you  very  much.  But  for- 
get that.  I  knew  so  many  dedicated,  wonder- 
ful guys  who  died  for  their  country  at 
Wake — and  at  Anzio  and  Iwo  Jlma  and 
Omaha  Beach  and  Bastogne— that  I  can't  get 
very  upset  over  a  draft  card  burner  like  you. 
But  I'll  tell  you  one  thing  that  I  find  re- 
pulsive. 

In  all  of  the  disruptive  protests  you  have 
fomented  on  the  campus,  you  have  consist- 
ently tried  to  destroy  those  Institutions  that 
have  made  the  United  States  strong  against 
its  enemies— R.O.T.C.  military  recruitment 
and  research  to  strengthen  our  national 
security. 

It  makes  me  wonder  about  you.  Long  Hair. 
Are  you  an  unwitting  pawn  of  the  enemy?  or 
Just  a  plain  Sfinfcer? 

That's  for  someone  else  to  decide.  Right 
now,  my  moment  Is  up  and  I  must  get  back 
to  Wake  Island  .  .  .  this  time  forever. 

In  parting,  I  like  to  think  that  my  death 
was  not  a  waste  .  .  .  that  in  supporting  my 
country  on  this  narrow  strip  of  sand  I  de- 
fended something  worthwhile  for  a  new  and 
better  generation  of  Americans. 

But  now  that  IVe  seen  you,  I  begin  to 
wonder.  Perhaps  I  should  have  fled  to 
Toronto! 

On  second  thought,  I'm  glad  death  came 
when  It  did. 

You  see.  Long  Hair,  when  I  left  this  world 
I  held  a  special  belief,  something  you  Ideal- 
ists would  call  square.  It  consisted  of  a  deep- 
seated  reverence  for  my  God,  for  my  heri- 
tage, for  my  parents  .  .  .  and  for  my  country. 
No  one  can  take  this  from  me.  Not  even 
m  death.  I  pity  the  fact  you  choose  not  to 
share  this  belief,  to  express  this  simple  faith 
In  America. 

Oh,  hoto  I  pity  this  fact. 
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in  1949.  They  are  no  less  surprised  to 
know  that  the  aid  program  proposed  for 
1970  will  come  to  one-flfth  of  1  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product,  whereas 
20  years  ago  it  was  2.78  percent. 

"The  President's  request  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970  foreign  aid  program  reflects 
his  concern  for  economy  in  Government 
operations.  The  total  $2.7  billion  he  seeks 
is  the  lowest  ever  requested  imder  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  or  any  of  its  ante- 
cedent legislation.  The  $2.21  billion  in- 
tended for  economic  assistance  pro- 
giams  of  AID  is  less  by  some  $138  mil- 
lion than  the  appropriation  requested 
by  President  Johnson. 

This  is  a  modest  budget  for  an  effort 
that  the  President  feels  is  "vitally  needed 
to  maintain  our  relationship  with  the 
developing  countries."  We  may  not  feel 
able  to  afford  more.  We  cannot  afford  to 
provide  less. 


POINT  RE"YES  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 


FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF    NTW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1969 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  a  constituent  urges  me  to  support 
a  cut  in  foreign  aid  appropriations,  I  try 
to  find  out  why.  I  ask  him  whether  he 
knows  that  the  trend  in  foreign  aid  costs 
has  been  sharply  downward  in  recent 
years.  He  usually  does  not.  I  ask  him 
what  his  estimate  is  of  the  foreign  aid 
share  of  the  Federal  budget.  His  esti- 
mate, more  often  than  not,  is  many  times 
what  it  actually  is. 

It  surprises  most  people  to  learn  that 
the  AID  appropriation  represents  about 
nine-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget — as  against  1 1  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  during  the  Marshall  plan  aid 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  COHEXAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  series  of  resolutions  I  re- 
cently received  from  several  different 
cities  and  civic  assocU.tlons  In  Cali- 
fornia urging  the  completion  of  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore. 

These  re^olutions  are  Indicative  of  the 
broad-based   support   for   this   project. 
They  represent  just  one  more  bit  of  evi- 
dence that  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  should  act  and  should  act  now 
on  this  project.  The  resolutions  follow: 
Resolution  by  Alameda  County,  Calif.,  To 
Ur.oE  Completion  of  AcQuismoN  of  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore 
Whereas,    the  Point  Reyes  National   Sea- 
shore is  the  only  such  faculty  on  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States;    and 

Whereas,  although  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  was  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  1962,  only  22,540 
acres  out  of  a  total  53,480  acres  have  been 
acquired  for  pfo-k  purposes  to  date;  and 

Whereas,  the  present  park  ownership 
within  the  "ooundary  Is  hopelessly  disjointed 
and  inoperable  as  a  park  unit;  and 

Whereas,  the  remaining  private  lands 
within  the  Park's  authorized  boundary  are 
unduly  burdened  by  uncertain  Federal  Inten- 
tions of  future  acquisition  and  by  rising 
prices,  and  also  have  been  subject  to  con- 
stant trespassing  by  park  visitors:  and 

Whereas,  -xlstlng  large  privately  owned 
parcels  Including  some  of  the  most  valuable 
potenUal  park  land  are  In  imminent  danger 
of  being  divided  into  smaller  ownership  and 
developed;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  promised  the  use  of  this  great  na- 
tional resource,  and  Its  preservation  Is  vital 
to  present  and  future  generaUons  of  Ameri- 
cans; and 

Whereas  the  present  and  potential  recrea- 
tional value  of  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  may  be  best  measured  by  the  more 
than  600,000  visitors  which  visit  the  Sea- 
shore each  year; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  this 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Ala- 
meda, California.,  urges  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  current  administra- 
tion to  do  everything  within  their  power  to 
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complet«    this    acquisition    project    at    the 
earlleet  posslbh!  opportunity:  and 

Be  it  furtbef  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
this  Board  Is  hereby  directed  to  send  certi- 
fied copies  of  1he  within  Resolution  to  the 
Honorable  Richard  M,  Nixon,  President  of 
the  United  Stktes;  the  Honorable  Ronald 
Reagan,  Governor  of  California;  the  Hon- 
orable Walter  J.  Hlckel,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  Mr.  George  B.  Hartzog,  Director  of 
the  National  I'ark  Service;  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Mayo,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  Califoijnia  Congressional  delegation. 

Attest: 

Jack  K.  Pool. 
Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
Carol  S.  Dalton. 
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Passed  and  adopted  at  a  regular  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Strawberry 
Recreation  District  on  the  1st  day  of  October, 
1909. 

A.  R.  Semter, 
Chairman  of  the  BoarC  of  Directors. 
Attest : 

J.  K.  Garner, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Resolution  No.  1332,  City  or  Belvedere 
(Resolution  of  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Belvedere  urging  °  completion  of  acqui- 
sition of  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore) 

Whereas:  The  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore is  the  only  such  facility  on  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas:  Although  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  was  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  1962,  only  22.- 
540  acres  out  of  a  total  53.480  acres  have 
been  acquired  for  park  purposes  to  date: 
and 

Whereas:  The  present  park  ownership 
within  the  boundary  is  hopelessly  disjointed 
and  inoperable  as  a  park  unit;  and 

Whereas:  The  remaining  private  lands 
within  the  Park's  authorized  boundary  are 
unduly  burdened  by  uncertain  Federal  in- 
tentions of  future  acquisition  and  by  rising 
prices,  and  also  have  been  subject  to  con- 
stant trespassing  by  park  visitors:  and 

Whereas:  Existing  large  privately  owned 
parcels  including  some  of  the  most  valuable 
potential  park  land  are  In  imminent  danger 
of  being  divided  into  smaller  ownerships  and 
developed:  and 

Whereas:  The  people  of  the  United  Stales 
have  been  promised  the  use  of  this  great 
national  resource,  and  its  preservation  is 
vital  to  present  and  future  generations  of 
Americans;  and 

Whereas:  The  present  and  potential  rec- 
reational value  of  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  may  be  best  measured  by  the  more 
than  600,000  visitors  which  vUlt  the  Sea- 
shore each  year. 

Now,  therefore.  Be  it  resolved  that  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Belvedere,  California, 
urges  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  current  administration  to  do  everything 
within  their  power  to  complete  this  acquisi- 
tion project  at  the  earUer  possible  oppor- 
tunity. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  City  Clerk 
is  hereby  directed  to  send  certified  copies 
of  the  within  resolution  to  the  Honorable 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of  the  United 
States:  the  Honorable  Ronald  Reagan,  Gov- 
ernor of  California:  the  Honorable  Walter  J. 
Hlckel,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Mr.  George 
B.  Hartzog,  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service:  Mr.  Robert  P.  Mayo,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  California 
Congressional  Delegation. 

Thomas  S.  Price, 
Mayor  of  Belvedere. 

Resolution  No.  505 
(Resolution  of  the  city  council  of  the  City 
of  Saratoga  urging  completion  of  acquisi- 
tion of  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore) 
Whereas,   the   Point   Reyes   National   Sea- 
shore Is  the  only  such  facility  on  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States;   and 

Whereas,  although  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  was  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  1962,  only 
22,540  acres  out  of  a  total  53,480  acres  have 
been  acquired  for  park  purposes  to  date;  and 
Whereas,  the  present  park  ownership 
within  the  boundary  is  hopelessly  disjointed 
and  inoperable  as  a  park  unit;  and 

Whereas,  the  remaining  private  lands 
within  the  Park's  authorized  boundary  are 
unduly  burdened  by  uncertain  Federal  in- 
tentions of  future  acquisition  and  by  rising 
prices,  and  also  have  been  subject  to  con- 
stant trespassing  by  park  visitors;  and 

Whereas,    existing    large    privately    owned 
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parcels  including  some  of  the  most  valuable 
potential  park  land  are  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  divided  into  smaller  ownerships  and 
developed;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  promised  the  use  of  this  great 
national  resource,  and  its  preservation  is 
vital  to  present  and  future  generations  of 
Americans:   and 

Whereas,  the  present  and  potential  recrea- 
tional value  of  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore may  be  best  measured  by  the  more  than 
600.000  visitors  which  visit  the  Seashore  each 
year, 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  this  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Saratoga,  California, 
urges  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  current  administration  to  do  everything 
within  their  power  to  complete  this  acquisi- 
tion project  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
this  city  and  ex-offlcio  clerk  of  the  Cr.y 
Council  is  hereby  directed  to  send  certlfleci 
copies  of  the  within  resolution  to  the  Hon- 
able  Richard  M.  Nixon.  President  of  the 
United  States;  the  Honorable  Ronald  Rea- 
gan, Governor  of  California;  the  Honorable 
Walter  J.  Hickel.  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 
Mr.  George  B.  Hartzog.  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service:  Mr.  Robert  P.  Mayo. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
California   Congressional   delegation. 

Passed  and  adopted  at  a  regular  meeting  of 
the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Saratoga. 
State  of  California,  held  on  the  1st  day  of 
October.  1969. 

Samuel  L.  Tyler. 

Mayor 

Attest: 

J.  R.  Huff, 

City  Clerk. 

Peralta  Colleges, 
Oaklatid,  Calif..  October  15,  1969. 
Hon.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr., 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Brown:  The  attached  Resolu- 
tion 69/70-26  expresses  the  concern  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peralta  Junior  Col- 
lege District  in  connection  with  early  acqui- 
sition of  the  additional  31,940  acres  of  land 
for  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore. 

It  is  urgently  requested  that  these  lands 
be  acquired  as  authorized  by  the  Congress 
in  1962. 

Sincerely, 

John  W.  Dunn, 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trustees. 

Resolution  No.  69/70-26;  Peralta  Junior 
College  District 

Whereas,  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore is  the  only  such  facility  on  the  West 
CoEist  of  the  United  States:   and 

Whereas,  although  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  was  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  1962,  only 
22.540  acres  out  of  a  total  53,480  acres  have 
been  acquired  for  park  purposes  to  date;  and 

Whereas,  the  present  park  ownership  with- 
in the  boundary  is  hopelesly  disjointed  and 
Inoperable  as  a  park  unit;  and 

Whereas,  the  remaining  private  lands 
within  the  Park's  authorized  boundary  are 
unduly  burdened  by  uncertain  Federal  in- 
tentions of  future  acquisition  and  by  rising 
prices,  and  also  have  been  subject  to  con- 
stant trespassing  by  park  visitors;  and 

Whereas,  existing  large  privately  owned 
parcels  including  some  of  the  most  valuable 
potential  park  land  are  In  Imminent  danger 
of  being  divided  into  smaller  ownerships  and 
developed;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  promised  the  use  of  this  great 
national  resource,  and  its  preservation  is 
vital  to  present  and  future  generations  of 
Americans;  and 
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Whereas,  the  present  and  potential  recrea- 
tional value  of  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  may  be  best  measured  by  the  more 
than  600,000  visitors  who  visit  the  Seashore 
each  year. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  this 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peralta  Junior  Col- 
lege District.  Oakland,  California,  urges  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  cur- 
rent administration  to  do  everything  within 
their  power  to  complete  this  acquisition 
project  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  this  Board  Is  hereby  directed  to  send  cer- 
tified copies  of  the  within  Resolution  to  the 
Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of 
the  United  States:  the  Honorable  Ronald 
Reagan,  Governor  of  California;  the  Honor- 
able Walter  J.  Hickel,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior; Mr.  George  B.  Hartzog.  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Mayo.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  California  Congressional  delegation. 

Passed  and  adopted  on  this  6th  day  of 
October,  1969. 

John  W.  Dunn. 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trustees. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AIR  POLLUTION  IS  KILLING  TREES 


Resolution  No.  3-69-70,  Whisman  School 

District.  Mountain   View,   Calif. 
(Resolution  of  the  board  of  trustees  urging 

completion  of  acquisition  of  Point  Reyes 

National  Seashore) 

Whereas  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
Is  the  only  such  facility  on  the  West  Coast 
of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  although  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  was  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  In  1962.  only 
22.540  acres  out  of  a  total  53.480  acres  have 
been  acquired  for  park  purposes  to  date;  and 

Whereas  the  present  park  ownership  within 
the  boundary  is  hopelessly  disjointed  and  In- 
operable as  a  park  unit;  and 

Whereas  the  remaining  private  lands  with- 
in the  Park's  authorized  boundary  are  unduly 
burdened  by  uncertain  Federal  Intentions 
of  future  acquisition  and  by  rising  prices, 
and  also  have  been  subject  to  constant  tres- 
passing by  park  visitors;  and 

Whereas  existing  large  privately  owned 
parcels  Including  some  of  the  most  valuable 
potential  park  land  are  in  Imminent  danger 
of  being  divided  Into  smaller  ownerships  and 
developed;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  promised  the  use  of  this  great 
national  resource,  and  its  preservation  is 
vital  to  present  and  future  generations  of 
Americans;  and 

Whereas  the  present  and  potential  recrea- 
tional value  of  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore may  be  best  measured  by  the  more 
than  600,000  visitors  which  visit  the  Sea- 
shore each  year:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Whisman  School  District  of  Mountain 
View,  California,  urges  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  current  administra- 
tion to  do  everything  within  their  power  to 
complete  this  acquisition  project  at  the  earli- 
est possible  oppyortunity. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of  this  Board  is  hereby  directed  to  send  certi- 
fied copies  of  the  w'.'.hln  Resolution  to  the 
Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of  the 
United  States:  the  Honorable  Ronald  Reagan, 
Governor  of  Cailfomia;  the  Honorable  Walter 
J.  Hickel,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Mr. 
George  B.  Hartzog,  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service;  Mr.  Robert  P.  Mayo,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Congressional  delegation. 

Passed  and  adopted  at  a  regular  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Whisman 
School  District,  held  on  the  25th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1969. 

Eioss  il.  Castkk. 

decretory. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  need  for  alleviating  air 
pollution  grows  with  each  day.  Much 
discussion  is  being  exclianged  about  the 
harmful  effects  air  pollution  has  on  our 
health  and  on  its  adverse,  long-range 
effects  to  animal  and  plant  life.  Two 
articles,  one  appearing  in  the  Friday, 
October  17,  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  the  other  from  the  Simday, 
October  19,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  indicate  that  even  tree  life,  on 
both  the  east  ana  west  coasts,  is  being 
killed  Eind  threatened  by  smog  caused 
by  air  pollution.  The  articles  show  how 
widely  the  problems  of  pollution  have 
spread  and  indicate  the  urgent  need  for 
action  that  will  clear  our  skies.  Both 
articles  are  well  worth  reading  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so. 

The  articles  follow: 
(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  17.  1969] 
Smog    Killing    1.3    Million    Forest    Trees, 

United    States    Says — Survey    Discloses 

That    Most    Are    Located    in    Area    Near 

Lake   Arrowhead,   Crestline 
(By  Lee  Dye) 

Nearly  1.3  million  trees  in  the  San  Ber- 
nardino National  Forest  are  dying  from  the 
effects  of  smog,  according  to  a  study  by  a 
division  of   the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Most  of  the  trees  are  in  the  lush  areas 
around  Lake  Arrowhead  and  Crestline, 
among  the  most  frequented  mountain  re- 
sort regions  in  Southern  California. 

Some  ailing  trees  also  were  found  In  the 
Angeles  National  Forest. 

Results  of  the  survey  were  announced 
Thursday  In  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  during  the 
sixth  International  Symposium  on  Remote 
Sensing  of  Environment. 

Dr.  Robert  Bega.  a  plant  pathologist  with 
the  Pacific  Southwest  Forest  and  Range  Ex- 
periment Station  In  Berkeley,  which  con- 
ducted the  survey,  said  the  trees  are  scattered 
over  161,000  acres  in  the  San  Bernardino 
Mountains. 

FOUR  times  greater 

Bega  said  46.00  acres  of  ponderosa  and 
Jeffrey  pines  showed  heavy  damage,  and 
115,000  acres  showed  light  to  moderate  dam- 
age. Of  nearly  1.3  millloi  trees  which  he 
said  are  "dying  from  the  effects  of  smog," 
82%  were  moderately  damaged,  15%  were 
severely  damaged  and  3%    were  dead. 

The  number  of  acres  where  the  trees  were 
affected  is  four  tunes  greater  than  forestry 
experts  had  estimated  Just  one  year  ago,  ac- 
cordng  to  Steven  L.  Wert,  research  forester 
who  discussed  the  survey  during  the  Ann  Ar- 
bor meeting. 

Bega  told  The  Times  during  an  interview 
that  many  of  the  trees  that  are  dying  are 
more  than  a  century  old. 

He  said  topography  Is  probably  the  main 
reason  for  the  "major  problem"  in  the  San 
Bernardino  Mountains.  The  mountains  form 
the  eastern  rim  of  the  Los  Angeles  Basin. 
Much  of  the  smog  originating  in  the  basin  Is 
trapped  against  the  mountains  by  winds  from 
the  coast. 

In  effect,  the  smog  Is  "suffocating"  the 
trees,  Bega  said. 

"The  ozone  breaks  down  the  chlorophyll 
(the  green  coloring  matter  in  the  plants 
which  converts  carbon  dioxde  and  water  into 
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carbohydrates) ,  and  It  destroys  the  food  pro- 
ducing systems,"  he  said. 

One  of  the  first  indications,  he  said,  is  a 
yellowing  of  the  needles,  which  is  already 
apparent  In  many  of  the  trees. 

"They  stand  out  quite  prominently  among 
the  healthier  trees,"  he  said. 

Officials  are  not  certain  why  some  trees  are 
bothered  and  others  aren't. 

"There  is  evidence  of  greater  tolerance 
among  some  trees,  but  we  don't  know  why." 
Bega  said.  "It  could  be  genetics,  but  that's 
probably  a  simplified  answer." 

In  their  weakened  condition,  trees  affected 
by  the  the  smog  also  are  less  resistant  to  in- 
sects— a  growing  problem  in  the  San  Ber- 
nardino National  Forest. 

take  5  years 

"The  insects  thrive  on  the  weaker  trees 
and  then  move  on  to  the  healthier  trees," 
he  added. 

Bega  estimated  that  It  takes  about  five 
years  for  the  smog  to  kill  a  tree  once  the  proc- 
ess begins. 

Thus,  he  said,  it  is  possible  at  least  1.3 
million  trees  in  the  San  Bernardino  National 
Forest  will  die  within  the  next  five  years. 

Bega  said  the  only  hope  is  that  enough 
trees  \»'lll  be  able  to  resist  the  smog. 

"But  that's  not  very  realistic,"  he  said. 
"Some  of  those  trees  have  been  there  for 
more  than  100  years.  They  will  be  missed." 

The  survey,  most  of  which  was  conducted 
during  June  and  July,  was  done  primarily 
by  aerial  and  ground  survey  teams,  plus  re- 
mote-controlled electronic  sensors.  This  was 
the  first  time  sensors  have  been  used  to 
detect  forest  damage,  he  said. 

This  also  was  the  first  survey  of  this  mag- 
nitude in  California,  although  one  of  similar 
scope  is  under  way  in  North  Carolina  to  de- 
termine the  effects  of  Industrial  air  pollu- 
tion. 

"But  our  problem  is  gretater  than  theirs." 
Bega  said,  "liecause  this  land  Is  used  for  rec- 
reation in  a  heavily  populated  area. 

•These  aren't  lumber  trees,"  he  added, 
"they're  people  trees." 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  19.  19691 
Pollution    Blamed   por   Causing   Tree   Ills 

"Acute  sulfur  dioxide  damage"  has  been 
found  by  two  government  air  pollution  sci- 
entists who  examined  Christmas  trees  that 
allegedly  were  stunted  by  emissions  from  a 
generating  plant  In  West  Virginia  near  the 
Maryland  line  in  Garrett  County. 

Lelghton  Price,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Educational  Information  of  the  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  said  the  investiga- 
tion by  two  department  scientists  confirmed 
earlier  findings. 

Dr.  Francis  Gouln,  a  horticulture  specialist 
at  the  University  of  Maryland,  brought  the 
situation  to  light  after  two  Christmas  tree 
growers  complained  about  the  Virginia  Elec- 
tric Power  Co.  plant  at  Mount  Storm,  W.  Va. 

Gouln  said  he  told  the  men  to  sell  as  many 
trees  as  soon  as  possible  because  he  was 
"convinced  that  your  trees  could  only  be 
suffering  from  having  grown  In  a  poUuted 
atmosphere." 

The  company  has  hired  an  air  pollution 
specialist  from  Pennsylvania  State  University 
to  look  into  the  charges,  which  also  are 
being  examined  by  air  pKjUution  ofBcials  in 
Maryland  and  the  West  Virginia  Department 
of  Natural  Resources. 

Virgil  Steyer  and  Dr.  P.  D.  Custer,  both  of 
Oakland,  Md..  said  they  have  a  total  of  about 
300,000  trees  on  six  farms  threatened  by  the 
blight.  The  trees  are  worth  about  $1.50  each 
"on  the  stump."  they  said. 

The  damage  began  to  show  up  when  the 
first  unit  of  the  generating  plant  went  into 
operation  In  1966.  they  said,  adding  that  the 
situation  has  grown  worse  as  the  plant  ex- 
panded. 
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HON.  dURWARD  G.  HALL 


IN  THE  HOT. 


SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  22,  1969 
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a  Job  for  those  who  go  from  school  or  home 
to  the  unemployment  rolls.  Until  the  most 
recent  Jump  in  the  unemployment  rate,  that 
average  has  been  about  five  and  a  half 
weeks — hardly  a  period  long  enough  to  caxxse 
acute  distress. 

What  this  meant  was  that  each  week  about 
530.000  people  started  to  look  for  work — 
because  they  left  or  lost  a  Job  or  because  they 
had  Just  entered  or  re-entered  the  labor 
force.  Simultaneously,  about  530,000  people 
each  week  found  Jobs  or  stopped  looking. 
Of  the  530,000  people  Tjvho  started  to  look  for 
jobs  each  week,  about  one-flfth  found  a  job 
within  a  week;  about  three-quarters,  within 
a  month:  and  all  but  about  1  per  cent,  within 
six  months.  During  a  year  as  a  whole,  not  3 
million  people  but  around  20  million  sep- 
arate Individuals  were  unemployed  at  some 
time  or  other — the  bulk  for  trivial   periods. 

TIME    BETWEEN    JOBS 

Cries  of  horror  go  up  when  it  is  suggested 
that  the  slowing  down  of  the  economy  as  a 
by-product  of  policies  to  stop  Inflation  may 
mean  a  rise  from  3.5  per  cent  to  around  4.5 
per  cent  in  the  unemployment  percentage. 
What,  it  is  said,  throw  more  than  a  million 
additional  people  out  of  work? 

In  fact,  the  number  who  each  week  start 
to  look  for  work  would  be  raised  very  little — 
from  530,000  to  perhaps  560,000.  But  these 
Job-seekers  would  spsnd  on  the  average  an 
extra  week  or  so  finding  an  acceptable  Job — 
the  average  duration  of  unemployment  would 
go  from  about  five  and  a  half  to  about  six 
and  a  half  weeks.  The  most  serious  effect 
would  be  to  raise  the  number  of  persons  un- 
employed at  any  time  for  more  than  six 
months  from   180,000  to  perhaps  300,000. 

These  changes  are  not  desirable.  But  they 
are  not  a  major  catastrophe.  They  do  not 
spell  acute  distress.  And  their  avoidance  does 
not  justify  letting  inflation  run  rampant — 
which  would  in  any  event  only  postpone 
higher  unemployment  temporarily.  We  badly 
need  less  hysteria  and  dogmatism  and  more 
perspective,  proportion  and  balance  in  judg- 
ing these  matters. 
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THE  FUTURE  ISN'T  WHAT  IT  USED 
TO  BE 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  22.  1969 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
California's  leading  educators.  Dr.  A. 
Robert  DeHart,  president  of  De  Anza 
College  in  my  congressional  district,  re- 
cently addressed  the  college  faculty.  I 
believe  Dr.  DeHart's  comments  will  prove 
valuable  and  interesting  to  readers  of  the 
Record,  and  am  submitting  the  text  of 
his  address  for  insertion  at  this  time: 
The  Future  Isn't  What  It  Used  To  Be — 
A  Paper  on  iNSTiTirriONAL  Purposes 
(By  A.  Robert  DeHart) 

It  is  not  often  that  I  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  talk  to  all  of  you  at  one  time.  Usually 
it  happens  when  we  are  faced  with  a  crisis 
that  needs  discussing,  so  I  welcome  these 
Infrequent  occasions  when  we  have  an  open 
agenda,  and  I  prepare  carefully  for  them. 
I  won't  waste  a  lot  of  time  by  reminding 
us  how  good  we  are,  how  much  we  have  ac- 
complished, or  how  many  nitty-gritty  prob- 
lems still  lie  ahead.  You  know  that  we  are 
a  very  good  college,  that  we  have  accom- 
plished an  enormous  amount  and  that  face 
almost  insurmountable  problems  that  can 
be  solved  only  by  the  keen,  analytical  minds 
that  all  of  us  De  Anzans  p>ossess  in  such 
abundance. 

What  I  find  myself  wanting  to  do  at  times 


like  this  is  talk  about  what  we  should  be 
doing,  what  we  should  be  Uke,  and  how  we 
should  be  organized.  Last  year  you  may 
remember  that  I  talked  to  you  about  The- 
ory X  and  Theory  Y  organizations  and  how 
I  feel  we  should  be  organized.  (And  I  might 
add  parenthetically  that  I  am  pleased  with 
most  of  our  movement  towards  a  Theory  Y 
organization  and  the  accompanying  build- 
up of  open  communications,  mutual  trust, 
and  mutual  support  during  a  tough  yenr 
when  these  characteristics  might  have  di- 
minished rather  than  increased.)  Today  ycu 
will  find  a  great  many  shoulds  in  my  tall: 
I  will  discuss  something  that  has  bothered 
me  for  a  long  time,  mainly  because  I  feel 
It  is  of  overriding  Importance  and  has  re- 
ceived so  little  attention  from  me  or  any- 
one else.  I  will  present  to  you  what  I  belleva 
the  goals — or  as  some  would  say,  institu- 
tional purpose  at  De  Anza — and  to  some  de- 
gree all  education — should  be. 

I  iiave  put  off  getting  myself  together  on 
this  topic  for  several  reasons:  in  the  first 
place,  there  has  been  no  pressure  from  any- 
one to  do  it — a  going  concern  like  ours,  wi'.h 
many  forces  working  to  keep  it  alive,  tends 
to  be  very  means  oriented  and  avoids  the 
ta-k  of  defining  purposes:  secondly.  I  think 
I  have  been  unconsciously  evading  the  con- 
flicts with  those  in  and  out  of  the  college 
who  would  be  threatened  by  a  sharp  defini- 
tion of  purpose  and  the  attendant  respcii- 
sibllity  of  practicing  what  we  preach:  and, 
lastly.  It  is  just  plain  hard  intellectual  la- 
bor that  most  of  us  find  so  easy  to  evade 

While  there  has  been  no  external  pres- 
sure. I  must  confess  that  as  President  of 
the  college  I  have  felt  a  lot  of  internal 
pressure  to  clarify — If  not  the  mission  of 
our  college — then  at  least  my  mission  fir 
the  college.  I  often  find  that  I  am  running 
very  hard,  but  don't  know  where  I  am  run- 
ning to.  and  don't  know  who  is  running 
with  me.  This  may  be  alright  for  a  Jogger 
(like  Crampton)  but  for  someone  who  is 
supposed  to  be  leading  the  pack  at  least 
most  of  the  time,  this  can  be  a  most  un- 
comfortable feeling.  So  the  time  I  have  put 
into  clarifying  for  myself  what  the  purpoEe.s 
of  De  Anza  College  should  be  have  been 
very  worthwhile.  But  the  main  practical 
Import  In  asking  the  staff  to  consider  this 
topic  with  me  is  that  I  hope  desired  ends 
and  means  will  be  sustained  and  furthered, 
not  through  continuous  command,  but  as 
a  free  expression  by  the  staff  of  truly  ac- 
cepted principles. 

SOME  PASIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

At  the  outset,  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
what  we  call  "The  Objectives  of  De  Anza 
College"  as  listed  on  Page  8  of  our  current 
catalog,  are.  in  my  opinion,  not  objectives 
at  all  but  functions  we  perform.  Let  me  re- 
mind you  what  they  are: 

1.  The  counseling  function. 

2.  The  general  education  function. 

3.  The  transfer  function. 

4.  The  vocational  training. 

5.  The  developmental  (remedial)  func- 
tion. 

6.  The  co-currlcular  function. 

7.  The  community  service  function. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  these  as  functions 
of  the  college — indeed.  I  think  every  college 
should  be  performing  them  in  varying  de- 
grees. The  engineering  student  who  enters 
Cal  is  not  going  to  need  remedial  ai.thmetic 
as  do  some  junior  college  students,  but  he 
may  need  some  remedial  humanities  which 
the  University  has  come  to  recognize.  I  also 
think  we  recognize  that  the  junior  college 
auto  tech  major  and  the  university  dentistry 
major  are  both  taking  terminal  vocational 
training.  One  simply  takes  longer  than  the 
other.  Where  my  quarrel  does  lie  is  In  calling 
these  functions  "objectives."  They  are  means 
and  not  ends  and  we  should  not  confuse  the 
two  even  though  they  are  Interrelated.  I 
should  add  that  I  think  we  often  treat  these 


functions  as  Isolated  identities  where  Ideally 
they  should  operate  together  with  each  func- 
tion gathering  a  strength  from  the  other. 
I  know  this  would  result  In  a  whole  greater 
than  the  sum  of  Its  parts. 

so  let  us  return  to  the  goals,  rather  than 
the  functions  of  De  Anza  College.  I  know 
you  will  recognize  that  I  am  really  thinking 
about  my  goals  for  De  Anza.  I  have  spent  a 
trood  deal  of  time  working  with  some  groups 
Sn  the  campus  In  discussions  that  would 
hopefully  lead  to  consensus  about  institu- 
tional purposes.  But  I  have  backed  off  from 
that  approach  for  I  have  found  that  X  was 
looking  for  my  own  personal  answer  through 
the  group  when  what  I  really  needed  to  do 
was  clarify  my  own  position  first  before  I 
could  effectively  work  with  groups.  I  recog- 
nize now  what  seems  so  obvious,  but  I  only 
dimly  saw  before:  It  Is  individuals  who  have 
guiding  philosophies  and  purposes— not 
institutions.  I  know  we  can  reach  some  form 
of  censensus,  but  I  do  not  expect,  or  want, 
some  watered-down  statement  that  might 
achieve  universal  agreement.  I  consider  some 
diversity  a  strength,  not  a  weakness. 

I  plan  to  start  with  my  fundamental  as- 
sumptions,  expand   on   those   to  reach   my 
basic  philosophy  of  education,  and  then  de- 
velop some  guiding  principles  that  I  hold  for 
De  Anza  College.  I  cleariy  recognize  that  my 
thought  on   these   matters  is  grounded   on 
assumptions  and  beliefs.  It  Is  necessary  to 
make  these  as  a  framework  for  my  thought. 
I  think  you  will  find  me  humble  about  my 
assumptions— because   they  may   be  wrong. 
Most  of  them  are  not  presently  subject  to 
proof.  But  if  what  I  say  lacks  as  much  pre- 
cision and  elegance  as  you  and  I  might  like, 
I  do  hope  that  by   placing  my  philosophy 
and  goals  for  the  Institution  on  the  dissect- 
ing table  and  opening  them  up  for  your  ex- 
amination, you  will  recognize  "what  makes 
Bobby  run"  and  where  he  hopes  to  run  to. 
I  have  done  a  lot  of  homework  attempting 
to  find  statements  that  might  already  exist. 
Actually   the   field   abounds  with   them.   It 
seems  that  everyone  pays  Up  service  to  the 
importance  of  education,  but.  In  my  estuna- 
tlon,  very  few  seem  to  get  at  the  very  basic— 
rather  than   superficial — rationale  for  edu- 
cation. At  any  rate,  I  haven't  found  a  ready- 
made  statement  that  fits  me.  The  closest  I 
have  come  to,  I  have  found  In  the  writing 
of  Charles  Collins,  a  California  Junior  college 
educator.  Some  of  you  may  know  him  and 
I  commend  his  work  to  you. 

SOME    FUNDAMENTALS 

SO  let  me  begin  at  the  beginning  and 
explore  some  very  basic  beliefs  and  assump- 
tions on  which  I  build  not  only  a  personal 
philosophy  but  one  that  carries  into  educa- 
tion. First,  I  will  sum  up  my  assumptions 
and  then  give  a  brief  rationale  for  each  of 
them: 

1.  All  behavior  is  caused. 

2.  The  cause  of  behavior  depends  on  the 
way   a   person   perceives   the   world   around 

blm.  .        .. 

3.  Appropriate  behavior  will  depend  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  individual's  perception. 

4.  The  determinants  of  perception  are: 
A    person's    sensory    equipment    and   the 

complex  neural  connections  to  the  brain; 

Stored  knowledge  accessible  through  mem- 
ory; . 

Emotional  coloration  caused  by  Interests, 

prejudices,  attitudes,  temperament; 

Conscious  and  unconscious  values; 

A  philosophy  or  world  view. 

Now  let  me  expand  a  little  on  that  brief 
iummary: 

1.  Behavior  is  caused.  This  Is,  of  course, 
a  basic  assumption  for  me,  but  It  seems 
obvious  enough  when  behavior  is  simple:  a 
child  runs  away  from  a  snarling  dog.  But 
behavior  Is  not  too  apparent  when  It  is  com- 
plex: an  upper  class  young  man  goes  hippie 
and  rejects  all  material  advantages  because 
of  a  father  he  hates.  To  assume  that  be- 
havior does  not  always  carry  Its  own  Internal 
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causation  la  to  assume  that  behavior  can 
be  random— pure  chance— or  that  some  ex- 
ternal forcfr— gods  or  devils— Intervene  and 
use  the  behavior's  body  to  work  their  good 
or  evil  purposes.  I  prefer  my  assumption 
here — as  Indeed  all  of  those  must  who  believe 
a  science  of  human  behavior  Is  possible. 

2  Cauae  is  determined  by  perception.  A 
fimdamental  dlsUnctlon  should  be  drawn 
between  what  the  sense  organs  bring  in  and 
what  Is  perceived.  Perception  Is  the  meaning 
which  is  attributed  to  the  neural  impulses 
brought  to  the  brain.  The  brain  is  not  a  tape 
recorder  or  a  camera  which,  with  great  fidel- 
ity records  the  sounds  and  sights  of  the 
external  world,  or  the  sensations  and  emo- 
tions of  the  internal  self.  The  brain  Is  an 
interpreter;  it  strives  to  make  sense  out  of 
the  welter  of  sensations  which  it  experiences. 
It  has  no  built-in  lie  detector.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  It  win  often  distort  sensation  to  see 
what  It  wants  to  see,  hear  what  It  wants  to 
hear,  feel  what  it  wants  to  feel.  Thus,  the 
shimmering  heat  waves  on  the  desert  are 
perceived  by  a  thirsty  man  as  a  watery  oasis. 
A  paranoid  personality  hears  people  whisper- 
ing and  perceives  that  they  are  plotting 
against  him.  A  sexual  response  to  the  sight 
of  the  contours  of  a  glri's  body  is  perceived 
by  a  young  man  as  true  love. 

The  whole  perception  process  Is  analogous 
to  a  radar  system.  The  sensory  organs  record 
the  blips  on  the  .screen  but  the  blips  take  on 
meaning  only  when  they  are  interpreted. 
Perception  Is  the  meaning  which  total  con- 
sciousness interprets  from  the  blips  which 
the  sensory  svstem  brings  to  the  Internal 
radar  screen.  The  moron  with  20:20  vision 
may  get  a  better  blip  than  the  astigmatic 
genius,  yet  the  genius  vrtll  perceive  much 
more  accurately  than  the  moron. 

3  Appropriateness  of  behavior  unll  depend 
on  the  accuracy  of  perception.  I  have  said 
that  each  person  will  behave  in  the  way  in 
which  he  sees  his  worid.  I  want  to  make  that 
statement  stronger:  each  person  can  only 
act  on  the  basis  of  how  he  perceives  reality. 
A  person  has  no  alternative  but  to  rely  on 
reality  as  he  perceives  It.  and  the  reality  he 
perceives  may  or  may  not  correspond  to 
what  is  objective  reality.  And  when  we  talk 
of  objective  reality,  we  cannot  do  that  In  any 
absolute  sense  that  Is  Independent  of  man. 
It  Is  only  the  consensus  of  those  best  quail- 
fled  to  judge.  What  is  consciously  expe- 
rienced seems  so  vivid  to  the  percelver,  he  is 
Inclined  to  view  It  as  absolute  reality  and 
to  react  accordingly.  That  Is  understandable. 
The  meaning  that  his  mind  makes  of  all  the 
sensations  coming  from  the  external  world 
is  the  only  reality  he  can  possibly  know.  Each 
person  has  to  depend  on  his  own  perception 
of  reality  for  he  has  no  other  basis  on  which 
to  act. 

4  The  major  determinants  of  perception. 
So  far,  mv  argument  has  said:  all  behavior 
is  caused;  the  cause  of  behavior  has  to  lie  in 
perception  of  reality;  appropriate  behavior 
depends  on  the  accuracy  of  perception.  It  is 
crucial  then  that  we  know  as  much  as  pos- 
sible about  what  the  determinants  of  per- 
ceptions are.  Each  of  the  determinants  I  dis- 
cuss below  could  easily  fill  a  book  in  Itself. 
but  I  can  only  give  them  a  cursory  treatment 
here. 

Sensory  equipment  and  its  complex  con- 
nections with  the  brain  are  obviously  very 
important.  Blind  eyes  and  deaf  ears  con- 
nected to  an  idiotic  brain  will  only  constitute 
a  non-percelvlng  mass  of  protoplasm.  But 
the  most  psychological  evidence  today  points 
to  only  a  fractional  use  of  the  astounding 
capacity  of  the  human  brain  by  most  people. 
If  optimum  condlUons  prevailed,  the  person 
with  average  brain  power  would  be  able  to 
perceive,  comprehend,  and  remember  almost 
any  subject  now  taught  in  undergraduate 
college  courses.  There  have  been  many  cases 
of  people  with  average  mentality  earning  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  honors. 
Stored     knowledge     recoverable     through 
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memory  has  a  great  influence  on  the  richness, 
vividness,  and  the  accuracy  of  perception. 
Those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  learn 
something  about  music  and  have  listened  to 
a  great  deal  of  It  will  actually  hear  sounds 
that  others  do  not  hear  and  will  be  moved 
to  laughter  or  melancholy  or  Joy  while  the 
musically  untrained  are  experiencing  noth- 
ing but  confused  noise.  The  sight  of  a  digital 
computer  would  evoke  only  the  foggiest  per- 
ception in  the  mnd  of  an  aboriginal  Austral- 
Ian.  Those  with  a  knowledge  of  Elizabethan 
England  will  find  the  perception  of  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare  infinitely  enhanced.  The  ac- 
crual of  knowledge  greatly  enhances  a  per- 
son's perceptions. 

Emotionally  ueightings  that  each  person 
gives  to  that  which  he  perceives  is  a  third 
major  factor  influencing  perception.  Inter- 
ests, prejudices,  attitudes,  temperament  are 
mostly  learned  In  childhood  and  so  incorpo- 
rated into  the  unconsicous,  that  the  adult  is 
hardly  aware  of  the  subtle — even  distorting — 
influence  they  have  on  his  perception.  The 
son  whose  beloved  mother  was  fair,  finds  he 
prefers  blondes.  The  daughter,  whose  Immi- 
grant parents  worked  hard  for  their  middle- 
class  status,  cannot  see  why  there  should  be 
welfare  programs. 

The  conscious  and  unconscious  values 
which  a  person  may  or  may  not  be  able  to 
spell  out  are  a  fourth  major  factor  which 
tends  to  shape  every  and  any  perception  a 
person  has.  Values  are  the  priorities  which 
are  given  to  traits,  qualities,  Ideas,  things, 
events.  They  are  the  weightings  given  to  all 
that  crosses  the  perceptual  field.  Those  with 
materialistic  values  will  be  attuned  to  any 
prospect  for  material  reward.  They  are  able 
to  smell  money  as  the  hungry  animal  smells 
his  dinner.  People  with  aesthetic  values  will 
tune  m  on  these  sensations  which  will  bring 
them  the  pleasure  of  beauty.  Persons  with 
strong  humanitarian  values  will  see  their 
personal  welfare  as  part  and  parcel  of  tha 
general  walfare,  and  their  behavior  will  re- 
flect their  concern  for  the  other  guy.  and  by 
progression,  concern  for  mankind. 

Philosophy  or  u^orld  view  is  the  last  deter- 
minant I  will  discuss.  The  philosophical 
frame  organizes  and.  to  a  large  extent,  pre- 
determines how  the  person  will  perceive  his 
own  life,  his  relationship  to  others,  and  his 
relationship  to  the  world.  If  such  philosophi- 
cal projections  prevade  a  society,  the  child 
growing  up  within  that  culture  will  take 
philosophic  premises  as  given,  as  Immutable 
truths.  Eis  unconscious  assumptions.  Nazi 
youth  had  little  alternative  but  to  have  Nazi 
perceptions.  A  believer  In  racial  superiorities 
sees  the  Negro  riots  as  a  Communist  conspir- 
acy. The  Black  Nationalities  see  the  in- 
translgencv  of  the  Whites  as  proof  of  the 
White  men  are  congenital  devils.  It  takes  a 
pluralistic  society  with  real  academic  free- 
dom in  Its  educational  system  to  avoid  built- 
in  distortions  in  Its  perceptions. 

To  summarize:  I  have  said  that  all  be- 
havior is  caused:  that  the  cause  depends 
on  perception:  appropriate  behavior  depends 
on  accurate  perception  of  reality;  accurate 
perception,  in  turn,  is  determined  by  a  per- 
son's physical  and  mental  health,  his  accrued 
knowledge,  his  conscious  and  unconscious 
values,  and  his  philosophy  or  world  view 
Now  I  can  hear  you  say,  "That's  fine,  Mr 
President,  as  a  personal  outlook,  but  what 
does  it  have  to  do  with  education?" 

The  carryover  of  my  personal  philosophy 
to  an  educational  philosophy  goes  something 
like  this:  education  should  perform  the  most 
Important  role  in  developing  the  individual's 
ability  to  perceive  reality.  Most  of  us  today 
recognize  physical  health,  emotional  health 
and  stored  knowledge  as  legitimate  educa- 
tional objectives— and  so  do  I.  But  /  would 
place  mv  emphasis  on  exploring  values,  for- 
mulating a  philosophy,  and  making  the  con- 
cept of  self  congruent  with  the  reality  of  self. 
The  outcome  of  this  kind  of  emphasis  should 
result  In  an  individual  who  would  not  only 
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context  of  those  things  that  will   enhance 
the  world  of  which  we  are  a  part." 

GiriDINO    I*RINClPt.ES 

As  I  have  attempted  to  s\unmBrlze  and 
condense  this  long  discussion  Into  Ooal  I, 
rr,  m,  ...  for  De  Anza  College,  I  find  such 
a  list  sterile  and  my  rhetoric  of  Uttle  use  in 
guiding  specific  behavior.  But  there  Is  no 
question  In  my  mind  as  to  where  my  pri- 
ority for  us  lies:  we  should  be  producing 
choice-makers — people  who  know  themselves 
and  their  society  and  can  then,  in  effect, 
choose  and  develop  the  kind  of  person  they 
would  be  and  the  society  they  would  live  in. 
But  rather  than  expand  on  this,  I  would 
rather  turn  to  guiding  principles  that  I  be- 
lieve will  be  of  more  help  in  ^vlng  us  direc- 
tion. These  "guiding  principles"  could  be 
called  goals  I  know,  but  I  find  guiding  prin- 
ciples more  helpful  in  evaluating  existing 
and  proposed  programs. 

/.  Each,  student  should  be  accepted  and 
treated  as  an  individual 
All.  staff  members,  in  whatever  function 
they  are  performing  for  the  college  should 
recognize  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual and  his  activity.  We  should  strive  to 
provide  real  educational  opportunity  where 
each  person  has  some  hope  of  becoming 
"whatever  thing  his  manhood  and  his  vision 
can  combine  to  make  him."  Opportunity  does 
not  consist  in  merely  allowing  the  student 
to  enter;  it  means  matching  the  student  with 
a  suitable  pattern  of  learning  and  other  de- 
velopmental experiences.  If  that  pattern  does 
not  exist,  or  the  means  for  assisting  the 
student  into  that  pattern  does  not  exist,  then 
the  opportunity  does  not  exist,  even  If  the 
student  Is  officially  enrolled.  Exploring  values, 
formulating  philosophy,  and  development  of 
a  concept  of  self  congruent  with  the  reality 
of  self  should  be  striven  for  with  all  stu- 
dents, no  matter  what  other  goals  the  stu- 
dent may  have. 

//.  r;ie  primary  focus  of  the  college  should 
be  on  learning 
Please  note:  learning,  not  teaching.  The 
two.  of  course,  are  closely  related,  but  It  is 
Important  to  place  the  emphasis  in  the  right 
place.  We  want  directors  of  learning  who  pro- 
duce as  well  as  perform.  Individual  student 
learning  and  growth  then  would  become  the 
measure  of  success  of  our  college.  We  must 
strive  to  produce  that  environment  for  learn- 
ing where  there  is  active  student  Involve- 
ment in  the  process,  an  up-to-date,  relevant 
curriculum,  and  a  flexibility  in  meeting  stu- 
dent needs.  Teachers  and  counselors — as  di- 
rectors of  learning — should  always  be  key 
participants  in  the  policy-making  process 
that  shapes  this  "place  of  learning." 

///.  Academic  freedom  should  be  a  right  of 
faculty  and  students  that  is  diligently  de- 
fended by  all 

I  have  heard  some  students  and  restive 
faculty  accuse  our  college  of  being  careful  in 
the  minutest  detail  of  our  public  image,  un- 
wUling  to  Indulge  in  any  conversation,  ges- 
ture, or  nuance  of  behavior  learned  later 
than  1900.  On  the  other  hand,  some  have 
accused  our  alma  mater  as  being  a  wanton 
of  the  most  Indifferent  character  who  seduces 
the  youth  of  our  community  to  strange  and 
unhealthy  practices  and  heedlessly  sows  dis- 
orders in  a  hitherto  orderly  society.  Of  course, 
neither  of  these  positions  describes  us  ac- 
curately. 

One  of  the  early  milestones  established  by 
the  Foothill  District  was  a  policy  on  academic 
freedom  adopted  Jointly  by  the  faculty  and 
the  Trustees.  It  stresses  the  right  of  faculty 
and  students  to  pursue  teaching  and  learn- 
ing with  full  freedom  of  Inquiry  bound  only 
by  the  responsibility  to  avoid  bias  and  to  re- 
spect the  opinions  and  conclusions  of  others 
In  the  academic  community.  I  recommend 
you  read  again  Policy  4141 — I  would  find  It 
difficult  to  Improve  on  that  statement. 
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IV.  Education  should  be  a  right  not  a 
privilege 

For  each  individual  the  most  Important 
life,  the  only  life  he  can  sense  directly,  is  his 
own.  There  is  no  way  ethically,  and  only 
questionable  ways  pragmatically  (our  ACT 
tests  included) ,  to  Judge  that  one  man's 
Ufe  Is  more  Important  than  another's.  The 
white.  Anglo-Saxon,  upper-class,  male  child 
has  no  more  Inherent  right  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  personal  potential  than  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Black  Alabama  sharecropper.  Soico- 
economlc  class,  ethnic  origin,  level  of  aspira- 
tion, and  previous  performance  should  not 
close  our  door  to  students.  And  once  Inside, 
the  student  should  meet  only  those  barriers 
to  courses  and  programs  that  have  been  well- 
tested  for  their  validity. 

V.  Responsibility  to  his  society  as  well  as 
himself  should  be  a  characteristic  of  our 
graduate 

Our  college  shares,  along  with  other  edu- 
cational institutions,  a  responsibility  both 
to  the  Individual  and  to  society.  We  can  pro- 
vide the  means  by  which  the  Individual 
strives  to  realize  his  potential  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  a  means  by  which  society  can 
perpetuate  and  Improve  itself.  We  must  do 
this  In  a  democratic  society  because  these 
two  responsibilities  ideally  become  one.  For 
upon  the  standards  and  achievements  of  the 
individual,  all  our  organizations  and  institu- 
tions are  based;  upon  his  character  rests  the 
quality  of  our  society.  I  want  our  graduate 
to  be  socially,  economically,  and  esthetlcally 
competent,  but  more  than  that,  to  be  sensi- 
tive to  his  responsibilities  to  himself  and  to 
his  society.  He  should  feel  his  education  is 
never  complete  but  that  he  is  engaging  in  a 
continuing  process  that  co-extends  with  his 
duty  as  a  human  being  and  as  a  citizen. 

VI.  Governing  rather  than  adm.inistering 

should  be  emphasized 
In  our  relations  among  ourselves  and  with 
otir  students,  consent  of  the  governed  should 
be  sought  whenever  possible.  The  quality  of 
human  relationships  among  faculty,  admin- 
istration, staff,  and  students  will  to  »  major 
extent  determine  the  quality  of  the  col;(-ge. 
Open  communications,  mutual  trust,  mutual 
support,  and  management  of  conflict — rather 
than  Its  suppression — should  be  the  "'alues 
observed  in  the  Interaction  of  people  at  this 
college.  The  example  we  set  for  young  people 
in  the  way  we  operate  our  coUegt  should 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  institutions  of  our 
society. 

VII.  Change  with  a  purpose  should  be  a 

commitment  of  this  college 
Continuous  planning,  development,  and 
evaluation  should  permeate  our  activities. 
Institutional  criticism  should  be  sought  and 
considered  as  an  ongoing  means  of  improvlna;. 
Imaginative  and  creative  approaches  to  the 
many  problems  facing  higher  education  in 
the  years  ahead  should  be  encouraged. 

VIII.  Community  outreach  should  be  one  of 
our  seri'ices 

Some  two-year  colleges  have  become  the 
most  important  single  means  for  improve- 
ment of  their  communities.  They  seem  most 
effective  when  they  reach  out  to  people,  in- 
volve them,  and  Identify  with  them.  While  I 
beUeve  we  should  not  blunt  our  main  thrust 
of  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  our  com- 
munity, I  want  us  to  remain  flexible  enough 
to  explore  many  avenues  of  service  to  the 
people  of  our  area.  As  we  develop,  I  hope  we 
will  remain  sensitive  to  the  several  ways  In 
which  our  capabilities  can  be  uniquely 
utlUzed  by  our  community. 

Are  we  presently  being  guided  by  these 
principles?  I  don't  want  to  put  us  down,  for 
by  any  measure  of  a  traditional  college  pro- 
gram we  do  better  than  most.  In  fact,  I've 
never  read  a  more  complimentary  accredita- 
tion rejKirt  than  the  one  we  Just  received 
lafit  spring.  But  I  wish  I  could  say  that  our 


college  did  embody  all  of  the  principles  and 
purposes  I  have  enumerated.  Those  of  us  in 
this  room  know  how  great  the  educators' 
^ho^tcomlng8  are.  And  when  I  look  at  us  in 
the  terms  of  what  we  could  be,  I  am  struck 
by  the  long  way  we  have  to  go  in  measuring 
up  to  the  principles  and  purposes  I  hold  for 
a  good  college. 

But  we  are  moving,  and  I  think  we  are 
t;:iinlng  momentum.  Let  me  briefly  describe 
.some  of  the  projects  for  next  year  which  I 
think  will  make  a  difference. 

PROJECTS    FOR     1969-70 

1.  The  further  development  of  the  Ethnic 
Studies  Division  and  the  Multicultural  Pro- 
gram will  continue  to  receive  a  high  priority 
with  us.  We  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  major 
thrust  last  year  and  I  expect  to  see  the 
effort  reach  maturity  this  year. 

2.  The  Mini-College  Project  is  in  a  feasi- 
bility stage  of  study  under  the  leadership 
of  Sandy  Hay,  Jim  Luotto,  and  Walt  Travis. 
There  are  several  directions  such  a  plan  can 
take,  but  the  basic  Idea  Is  to  associate  a 
small  number  of  students  and  faculty  in  a 
continuing  and  close  relationship  for  as 
much  as  a  year  or  two  studying  under  a 
new  curriculum  plan.  A  counselor  and  a 
librarian  will  probably  also  work  with  the 
group.  If  such  a  plan  proves  successful,  we 
might  well  find  several  mini-colleges 
evolving. 

3.  Off-campus  programs  of  several  kinds 
are  going  now  and  we  are  studying  some 
others.  We  presently  offer  courses  at  local 
business  and  Industrial  plants,  we  teach  a 
calculus  class  at  Homestead  High  School  to 
advanced  students,  we  offer  n  credit  class 
that  goes  to  the  Shakespeare  Festival  in  Ash- 
land, Oregon  for  several  days,  we  have  a 
drama  appreciation  class  that  travels  to 
several  plays  throughout  the  Peninsula,  and 
we  have  several  special  field  trip  courses.  We 
are  planning  to  expand  off-campus  programs, 
especially  during  the  summer.  We  are  think- 
ing about  the  purchase  or  lease  of  a  lodge 
in  the  Sierra  where  we  can  hold  many  kinds 
of  credit  and  non-credit  classes  ranging  from 
music  camps  to  recreation  program  classes, 
to  botany  classes,  to  philosophy  classes.  We 
want  De  Anza  to  go  to  Mexico,  Europe, 
Africa.  South  America,  Japan,  with  classes 
I  or  credit.  We  are  working  with  several  Bay 
Area  Junior  colleges  for  the  combined  use 
of  Channel  14  at  the  College  of  San  Mateo. 
By  the  winter  quarter,  we  should  be  offering 
some  Evening  College  Classes  as  an  experi- 
ment in  community  outreach.  You  should  be 
hearing  more  from  Dick  Wright.  Florin  Cald- 
well, and  MarJ  Hlnson  about  all  of  these  off- 
campus  programs. 

4.  Some  new  approaches  for  us  in  our  in- 
structional program  are  being  tried  under 
the  direction  of  Don  BVaser  and  Dick  Kent: 

The  Independent  Study  Program  now  has 
a  new  home  and  we  plan  to  put  more  faculty 
development  time  into  this  than  we  have 
been  able  to  do  up  until  now. 

EROS  Is  a  project  now  underway  and  on 
the  schedule  for  the  fall  quarter.  A  coun- 
selor, a  reading  instructor,  a  composition 
instructor,  and  a  philosophy  instructor  wlU 
be  working  vrtth  about  25  students  who  have 
been  Identified  as  having  acute  learning  diffi- 
culties. We  hope  to  find  out  if  this  kind  of 
concentrated  and  coordinated  effort  will  pay 
off  for  students. 

The  Total  Immersion  Programs  in  Spanish 

■  nd  History  17ABC  were  very  successful  this 

ummer.  We  plan  to  try  this  same  Idea  during 

the  regular  quarter  to  see  If  this  approach 

.iiould  be  tried  in  other  dlscipUnes. 

Teacher  Aides  are  something  we  feel  we 
owe  to  ourselves  and  we  want  to  develop  a 
program  for  them.  We  feel  that  If  we  can 
provide  paraprofesslonals  for  so  many  other 
professions,  then  why  not  develop  a  curric- 
ulum to  produce  that  same  help  for  our  own 
profession? 

5.  New  faculty  evaluation  procedures  are 
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being  tried  by  the  Language  Arts  Division 
and  by  the  counseUng  fetaff.  These  two  groupe 
will  be  placing  more  emphasis  on  improve- 
ment of  Instruction  and  counseUng — with 
evaluation  as  a  by-product.  More  colleague 
Involvement  Is  proposed  in  both  their  new 
plans. 

6.  There  are  tico  projects  underway  that  di- 
rectly affect  students  that  I  know  you  wlU 
be  Interested  In.  We  are  expanding  our  Fi- 
nancial Aids  Office.  We  presently  administer 
large  sums  of  money  available  to  needy  stu- 
dents through  National  Defense  Student 
Loans.  Work  Study  Funds.  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grants,  and  from  several  other 
specialized  sources.  We  plan  to  better  coor- 
dinate that  kind  of  financial  aid,  as  well  as 
develop  a  Job  Placement  Office  on-campus. 
I  know  Mr.  Javld,  our  new  Financial  Aids 
Officer,  will  be  seeking  faculty  advice  in  the 
development  of  this  new  office.  The  other 
student  project  is  the  development  of  a  stu- 
dent Bill  of  Rights.  We  have  done  some  de- 
velopmental work  in  this  area  and  you  will 
be  hearing  more  at)out  it  during  the  year. 

There  are  some  other  projects  of  impor- 
tance but  of  less  wide-spread  interest  that  I 
wont  go  into.  You  will  have  a  chance  to  dis- 
cuss them  In  those  areas  where  you  might 
have  .special  interest. 

WHAT   CAN    YOU    DO? 

Probably  all  of  you  will  be  participating  in 
one  or  more  ol  these  projects  In  one  way  or 
another.  But  regardless  of  the  extent  of  your 
Involvement  in  these,  I  hope  each  of  you 
will  examine  liis  own  values  and  goals  and 
hopes  for  this  college  as  a  special  individual 
project  for  the  year.  We  are  not  going  to  take 
any  big  strides  forward  \inless  teachers  are 
stimulated  and  excited,  and  that  won't  hap- 
pen until  each  of  us  become  Involved  In  what 
and  why — I  repeat — why  we're  teaching  and 
what  we  teach. 

I  don't  know  how  much  of  what  I've 
said  here  today  you  buy;  my  guess  Is  that 
most  of  us  think  a  great  deal  alike  on  these 
basic  Ideas.  I  have  had  copies  of  this  speech 
made  and  I  invite  you  to  read  it  again 
and  give  me  some  feedback  either  in  writ- 
ing or  over  coflce  someday  for  I  really  do 
want  to  sharp  up  my  own  thinking  on  these 
matters,  as  well  as  sharpen  Institutional 
purpose.  And  where  we  don't  agree,  I  hope 
you  have  developied  your  rationale  for  why 
you  are  doing  it  your  way  and  that  your 
beliefs  are  based  on  personal  convictions.  The 
time  Is  past  when  our  actions  can  be  based 
solely  on  something  that  is  happening  at  a 
university  or  a  high  school.  In  my  expe- 
rience they  know  less  about  what  they  are 
doing — and  especially  why — than  we  in  the 
community  college  do.  Not  only  must  we 
become  our  own  men.  but  we  must  unite  in 
becoming  our  own  college. 

THE    FTTTTTRE    ISN'T     WHAT     FT    USED    TO    BE 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  educa- 
tion as  a  profession  lies  In  the  definite  way 
In  which  our  working  year  has  an  ending 
and  a  beginning,  with  a  few  weeks  In  be- 
tween when  we  can  think  about  last  year  and 
plan  for  the  new  ahead.  At  times  like  these 
I  feel  both  satisfactions  and  disappointments 
with  what  I  have  accomplished.  But  even 
In  the  midst  of  these  conflicting  feelings, 
there  is  an  important  one  that  has  never 
wavered — my  satisfaction  with  the  profes- 
sion I  am  in.  There  is  no  more  Important 
way  to  spend  one's  Ufe  If  we  will  but  bring 
to  It  the  dedication  it  deserves. 

I  am  45  years  old  and  1  have  Just  com- 
pleted 20  years  as  a  professional  educator — 
presumably  I  have  another  20  years  to  go. 
I  have  reached  middle  life  and  have  watched 
the  previous  generation  pass.  I  have  learned 
much  from  that  generation — most  of  it  is 
good  and  a  lot  I  Intend  to  forget.  I  have  ex- 
plored many  blind  alleys  searching  for  pur- 
pose and  meaning  In  my  life,  I  have  been 
disabused  of  the  notion  that  the  world  re- 
volves around  me^  I  have  futilely  sought  some 
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great  and  mystical  reason  for  living.  I  have 
come  to  the  simple  and  stark  realization  that 
for  me  the  life  process  carries  its  own 
Intrinsic  reward.  Not  to  live  It  fully  Is  the 
worst  kind  of  folly.  To  deny  another  the 
fullest  and  richest  life  possible  Is  to  deny 
him  a  portion  of  his  life  potential  and,  there- 
fore, to  commit  a  most  grievous  act.  I  be- 
lieve a  quality  education  Is  crucial  in  liv- 
ing the  full  and  rich  life,  and.  Indeed,  be- 
comes a  human  right  that  cannot  be  lim- 
ited to  a  few.  In  my  remaining  years  as  a 
professional  educator,  I  want  not  only  to 
live  up  to  my  own  potential,  bvit  to  help 
education  realize  Its  great  potential. 

A  few  short  years  ago  I  would  have  thought 
that  the  future  I  am  experiencing  today 
could  hardly  be  improved  upon,  but  the 
future  isn't  what  it  used  to  be.  There  are 
so  many  things  happening  in  our  society 
that  point  to  the  need  for  evaluating  our 
traditional  approaches  and  searching  for  more 
viable  means  for  accomplishing  our  ends. 
Each  of  us  in  our  work,  experience  some 
small  victories  with  some  of  our  students 
and  they  are  very  satisfying  to  us,  but  when 
I  look  at  the  potential  that  exists  in  this 
room  here  today  and  the  possibilities  that 
might  be  realized  If  we  but  had  the  pur- 
pose and  the  wlU.  then  I  can't  help  feel 
that  the  really  significant  victories  still  lie 
ahead.  And  so  I  leave  you  with  the  words 
of  Horace  Mann  in  an  address  he  made  to 
the  last  graduating  class  he  spoke  to  as 
president  of  Antioch  College — and  others 
must  have  been  as  touched  by  them  as  I 
for  they  are  inscribed  on  a  monument  there 
on  the  campus — his  words  to  these  young 
people  were:  "Be  Ashamed  of  Dying  Until 
You   Win   Some   Victory   for   Humanity." 


SACRIFICE  NOT  MADE  IN  VAIN 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1VE.S 

Wednesday.  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
time  last  week  when  the  names  of  our 
servicemen  who  have  lost  their  Uves  in 
Vietnam  were  being  read  aloud  at  many 
sites  throughout  the  country,  the  name 
of  one  of  my  constituents  who  gave  his 
life  appeared  in  the  "View  of  Our  Read- 
ers" column  of  the  Newport  News  Daily 
Press,  our  hometown  newspaper.  His 
name  appeared  there  through  the  proud 
efforts  of  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
vey A.  Oxendine,  who  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  newspaper. 

Harvey  and  Alice  Oxendine  have  been 
good  friends  of  mine  for  years.  They  are 
typically  wonderful  American  people. 
They  have  produced  four  sons,  three  of 
whom  respectively  are  veterans  of  the 
Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Marines. 
Their  youngest  son  was  Army  Pfc.  Rod- 
ney G.  Oxendine  about  whom  his 
parents  wrote. 

The  letter  is  far  more  eloquent  than 
would  be  any  words  of  mine.  I  am  proud 
to  include  it  in  the  Record  so  that  it  may 
speak  for  itself  and  that  Americans 
everywhere  may  benefit: 

Sacrifice  Not  Made  in   Vain 

Editor.   Daily   Press: 

Recently  we  suffered  the  greatest  loss  a 
parent  can  experience — the  loss  of  a  child. 
Our  son.  Private  First  Class  Rodney  G.  Oxen- 
dine. was  killed  In  combat  in  Vietnam.  Prior 
to  Rodney's  death  and  like  many  American 
parents  we  had  never  felt  any  great  commit- 
ment to  the  struggle  In  Southeast  Asia  or 
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really     given 


thought  and  consideration.  It  wotUd  perhaps 


bo  accurate  to 
the    Republic 


the    Issues     Involved    serious 


say  that  prior  to  his  service  in 
of    Vietnam    Rodney    hadn't 


thought  serlot&ly  about  what  Is  Involved  In 
this  far  away  var. 

It  Is  the  pur  xjse  of  this  letter  to  share  with 
you.  my  fellon  citizens,  our  belief  that  our 
son  has  not  g  ven  his  life  in  vain.  Our  pur- 
pose Is  to  try  1  a  some  small  way  to  help  clear 
up  the  conf  us:  on  which  plagues  our  country 
today  as  to  ths  validity  of  our  country's  ef- 
forts In  Vletnun.  If  with  this  message,  we 
can  reach  some  of  our  fellow  Americans  and 
bring  about  thfc  realization  of  the  necessity  of 
this  struggle  and  Its  successful  conclusion 
then  our  sacrli  Ice  will  not  have  been  made  In 
vain. 

The  change  In  our  own  attitudes  toward 
the  War  In  Vietnam  began  to  take  place  after 
Rodney  via  let  «rs  shared  with  us  his  convic- 
tion and  reasons  why  he  felt  that  the  Job  the 
American  Armi-d  Forces  are  doing  in  Vietnam 
Is  necessary  and  in  the  Interest  of  freedom 
and  Justice  of  men  everywhere — why  he  felt 
that  the  Job  he  personally  was  doing  In  Viet- 
nam was  wortli  risking  his  life — that  he  was 
proud  to  be  pa  rt  of  this  fight  for  freedom. 

The  sincerity  of  our  son's  convictions  Is 
pointed  up  In  his  last  letter  written  a  few 
-days  .before  his  death.  We  should  like  to 
^uota,fcom  it. 

"Mother  and  Dad,  I  guess  you're  wondering 
what  I'm  doln, ;,  etc.  Well  you  know  I'm  in- 
fantry, and  thi  t's  the  M.  O.  S.,  that  does  the 
fighting,  bellev  i  It  or  not  I'm  proud  of  It,  and 
also  what  I'm  lolng  here.  What  we're  doing 
now  Is  paclflca;lon.  i.e.,  help  the  people  help 
themselves,  glie  them  weapons,  teach  them 
how  to  use  them,  build  their  schools,  trying 
to  get  them  on  our  side.  Some  of  the  people 
we  give  the  we;  pons  to  are  our  enemy,  so  you 
always  have  to  watch  yourself.  The  people  at 
home,  a  lot  are  against  this  war,  if  they  only 
knew  how  they  re  hurting  the  boys  over  here, 
after  you  get  h  !re  you  sorta  forget  your  sup- 
port of  your  CO  antry,  there's  no  glory  here. 

I  know  I'm  Ightlng  for  my  country,  and 
there's  plenty  i  »f  reason  for  being  here.  Just 
as  much  so  as  any  other  war  we  have  been 
In.  and  there's  not  a  guy  here  that  wouldn't 
give  his  life.  V'hat  I'm  doing  Is  dangerous, 
but  could  be  h  lot  worse,  and  I  know  I'm 
going  to  be  sar<  ,  and  return  home,  there's  no 
worry  in  my  mind.  Here  I'm  not  depressed 
as  much  as  waen  I  was  In  Germany  Its 
about  fifty  tin  es  worse  here,  but  I  believe 
It's  Just  that  'm  doing  something  with  a 
purpose.  Just  i  ?member  I'm  doing  fine  and 
like  what  I'm  c  olng,  but  can't  wait  to  come 
home." 

Our  son  was  not  alone  In  his  convictions 
as  to  the  "righ  ness"  of  the  cause  for  which 
he  was  fighting  or  that  he  felt  that  he  was 
fighting  for  oui  country.  As  he  stated  In  the 
e.xcerpt  quoted  above  from  his  last  letter, 
"there's  not  a  fuy  here  that  wouldn't  give 
his  life  In  the  si  ruggle  going  on  In  Vietnam." 
Our  loss  has  besn  assuaged  by  a  letter  from 
his  battalion  c  )mmander  who  expresses  so 
beautifully  the  dedication  of  the  men  In  our 
armed  forces  In  Vietnam  and  I  quote: 

"To  those  of  t  s  with  whom  your  son  served 
so  closely  and  who  will  continue  In  this 
crustide  after  h.m.  his  loss  has  special  Im- 
plications. To  is  his  death  Is  not  simply  a 
tragic  fact  of  \  'ar,  nor  do  we  view  It  as  a 
fateful  concessl(  n  to  a  cause  of  doubtful  vir- 
tue. We  have  irltnessed  the  plight  of  the 
Vietnamese  pec;  >le  and  having  done  so.  It  Is 
difficult  Indeed,  almost  Impossible,  to  with- 
hold from  con  pletely  dedicated,  personal 
commitment  to  their  deliverance.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  ca  jse  more  worthy  of  the  pre- 
cious gift  of  life.  ' 

To  many  Ame  -leans  such  as  ourselves  who 
have  not  seen  or  experienced  the  War  in 
Vietnam  first  hind;  to  those  of  our  fellow 
citizens  who's  oved  ones  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice;  and  to  the  young  people 
who  may  face  m  iUtary  service  In  the  defense 
of  our  country  a  id  our  freedoms,  we  thought 
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we  would  like  to  share  with  you  our  belief 
that  our  son  did  not  give  his  life  in  vain  but 
rather  In  the  service  of  his  country  and  la 
the  cause  of  freedom.  We  believe  that  all  of 
us  should  unite  behind  our  F>resldent  and 
support  our  government  and  our  armed 
forces  In  the  war  effort  In  Vietnam  in  the 
belief  that  such  support  vrtll  hasten  the  day 
of  peace  by  convincing  the  Communists  In 
Vietnam  that  we  are  a  united  people  In  our 
defense  of  freedom. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  a.  Oxendine. 
Newport  News. 


NATIONAL  FAMILY  HEALTH  WEEK 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

op    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  20,  1969 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1969,  President  Nixon  signed  a 
proclamation  oflScially  designating  No- 
vember 16  through  22  as  National  Family 
Health  Week. 

On  May  12  of  this  year,  I  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  712  to  authorize 
such  a  week.  Identical  legislation — Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  46 — was  introduced 
In  the  other  body  by  the  late  senior 
Senator  from  Dlinois,  Mr.  Dirksen. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  focuses 
national  attention  on  one  of  the  most 
meaningful  developments  to  take  place 
within  our  health  care  structure  in  recent 
years,  the  recognition  of  the  role  played 
by  the  family  doctor  in  the  delivery  of 
health  care  services  to  the  American 
public. 

In  Februai'y  of  1969,  the  advisory  board 
for  medical  specialties  and  the  council 
of  medical  education  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  approved  family 
practice  as  the  20th  primary  medical 
specialty.  At  that  time,  the  American 
Board  of  Family  Practice  was  created 
and  empowered  to  conduct  examinations 
and  grant  certification  to  family  phy- 
sicians who  met  its  qualifications  and 
passed  its  examinations. 

During  the  past  months  we  have  also 
witnessed  the  development  of  new  pro- 
grams in  medical  schools  and  hospitals 
throughout  the  Nation  to  train  young 
doctors  to  become  family  physicians. 

The  medical  community  looks  to  this 
new  type  of  doctor  as  a  primary  contact 
between  the  public  and  the  increasing 
complex  of  medical  specialties,  clinics, 
and  hospitals  that  comprise  our  growing 
medical  system. 

I  strongly  feel  that  the  family  physi- 
cian, by  combining  the  warmth  and  hu- 
manity of  the  time  honored  general  prac- 
titioner, with  the  highly  sophisticated 
training  of  modern  medicine,  will  con- 
tribute to  better  health  for  American 
families  from  every  walk  of  life. 

This  special  observance,  supported  by 
the  American  Academy  of  General  Prac- 
tice, should  receive  the  attention  and  in- 
terest of  all  Americans  concerned  with 
the  health  and  welfare  of  our  citizens. 

At  this  time,  on  behalf  of  the  thou- 
sands of  family  physicians  and  general 
practitioners  who  serve  the  American 
public  so  faithfully,  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  and  my  colleagues  in 
the  other  body  for  their  support  in  mak- 
ing National  Family  Health  Week  a 
reality. 
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COHOES  MODEL  CITY  STRATEGY 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22.  1969 
Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
strongly  expressed  my  support  in  the 
past  for  the  model  cities  approach  to 
solving  the  problems  of  our  cities,  and 
would  like  to  underscore  that  commit- 
ment once  again.  Model  cities  encouraces 
and  requires  a  strong  local  alliance  be- 
tween citizen,  city  government,  and  bu.si- 
ness  to  get  the  job  done.  I  feel  the  city 
of  Cohoes,  in  my  district,  exemplifies 
these  key  ingredients  in  its  strategy  for 
implementing  the  model  cities  progiam. 
I  recently  received  from  Mrs.  Virginia 
B.  McDonald,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Model  Cities  Social  Service  Planning 
Committee,  a  letter  informing  me  of  tlie 
progress  of  the  Cohoes  model  cities  pio- 
gram.  Cohoes  is  one  of  150  cities  that 
has  completed  its  model  cities  plan.  Mis. 
McDonald,  widow  of  the  late  mayor  of 
Cohoes,  Mayor  James  E.  McDonald, 
under  whose  guidance  the  model  cities 
program  got  its  start,  also  enclosed  a 
copy  of  the  program  strategy  statement 
which  I  feel  gives  an  excellent  example 
of  how  one  model  city  is  doing. 

Because  this  program  strategy  state- 
ment makes  such  good  sense,  and  be- 
cause it  raises  questions  critical  to  the 
direction  our  country  is  taking  in  facing 
up  to  the  problems  of  our  older,  core 
cities,  I  am  inserting  Mrs.  McDonald's 
letter  and  the  accompanying  statement 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  and  com- 
mend It  to  the  close  attention  of  all 
Members  of  this  House : 

October  10,  1969. 
Hon.  Daniel  E.  Btttton, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Button:  In  keeping 
with  your  request  to  keep  you  InXorm-d  of 
the  progress  and  activities  of  the  Cohoes 
Model  Cities  Program,  the  Director,  Paul  Van 
Busklrk,  has  asked  me  as  Vice-Chalrman  of 
the  Social  Services  Planning  Committee,  to 
forward  to  you  a  copy  of  the  Program  Strategy 
Statement. 

This  statement  will  give  a  brief,  but  con- 
cise. Insight  to  the  approach  which  the  City 
of  Cohoes  wishes  to  use  In  Implementing  the 
program.  We  would  appreciate  your  review 
and  comments,  and  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  statement  is  In  general  agreement  with 
the  policies  of  Congress  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Yours  truly, 

VmoiNiA  B.  McDonald, 
Vice  Chairman,  Social  Services  Plan- 
ning Committee. 

Strategy  Statement 
The  CDA  Planning  Committees,  Planning 
Board  and  Governing  Body,  as  a  result  of 
the  Workshops,  Pilot  and  Comprehensive 
Survey  and  background  studies,  selected 
five  program  components  In  which  the  long 
range  goals  are  addressed  to  the  following 
five  categories  listed  In  order  of  strategy 
sequence: 

1.  Human  Resources 

2.  Relocation 

3.  Housing 

4.  Economic  Development 

5.  Physical  Environment 

The  program  components  were  selected  for 
a  number  of  reasons:  they  provide  conven- 
ient "packages"  for  specific  identified  prob- 
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\em»  (see  Part  I);  they  form  reasonable 
base«  for  the  development  of  overall  strate- 
gies and  approaches  to  problem-solving:  and 
they  are  easily  translated  into  statements  of 
long-range  goals  as  formulated  by  the  CDA 
committees  and  boards. 

Because  of  strong  Interrelatlonshljaa  and 
interdependencles  among  selected  program 
components,  the  CDA  planning  committees 
and  boards  found  It  veryjdlfflcult  to  arrange 
goals  strictly  according  to  problem  severity. 
(Each  of  the  broad  program  components 
contains  specific  high-prlorlty  problem 
areas.)  Hence,  strategy  programming  or  se- 
quencing of  activities,  as  reflected  In  the 
order  of  the  above  listing,  became  a  very 
significant  and  sensitive  undertaking. 

The  reason  for  the  selection  of  the  order 
of  long-range  goals  was: 

Since  the  development  of  MNA  human  re- 
sources Is  considered  without  question  to 
be  the  most  Important  objective  of  the  en- 
tire program.  It  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide MNA  residents  with  improved  social 
and  health  services,  educational  opportuni- 
ties, counseling,  etc.  These  resources  will  pro- 
vide the  MNA  residents  with  necessary  serv- 
ices and  assistance  which  is  needed  to  im- 
prove their  quality  of  living.  This  program 
win  enable  MNA  residents  to  call  upon  the 
many  resources  which  are  needed  to  svipport 
and  maintain  the  physical  Improvements 
they  desire  in  their  neighborhoods;  such  as 
housing,  open  spaces  and  employment  op- 
portunities. A  secondary  benefit  of  the  Hu- 
man Resources  Component  is  that  MNA  resi- 
dents could  rely  on  their  resources  for  assist- 
ance to  protect  their  Investments,  and  com- 
munity investments,  of  money  for  physical 
Improvements  and  prevent  the  recurring  de- 
terioration, which  would  require  further  in- 
vestments for  corrections  In  the  future. 

Another  reason  for  giving  primary  atten- 
tion to  development  of  human  resources  Is 
to  allow  an  alternate  approach  to  solving 
MNA  problems,  should  financing  or  other 
problems  preclude  other  needed  programs. 
In  other  words,  since  human  resources  can 
be  Improved  Independently  of  other  planned 
Improvements,  residents  would  be  given  the 
necessary  social  tools  to  instill  Initiative, 
and  create  the  ability,  desire.  !vnd  awareness 
of  a  decent  quality  of  living.  An  objective 
of  the  program  is  to  develop  human  re- 
sources for  a  resident  who  may  have  to  rely 
on  his  resources  to  Improve  his  neighborhood 
regardless  of  the  success  or  failure  of  other 
planned  programs. 

The  reason  for  selecting  relocation  as  the 
second  Item  In  the  sequence  of  Model  Cities 
activities  is  the  demonstrated  necessity  to 
have  a  well-established  relocation  program 
functioning  before  critically  needed  physical 
programs  (which  require  displacement)  are 
undertaken.  The  relocation  program  would 
be  carefully  coordinated  with  the  social  serv- 
ices cited  above  and  would  provide  sensitive 
and  efficient  relocation  services  for  MNA 
families.  Individuals,  and  businesses.  To 
build  new  houses  and  rehabilitate  existing 
housing  units  without  properly  planned  and 
coordinated  relocation  services  could  result 
In  a  completely  Ineffective  overall  program. 
The  object  of  the  Cohoes  Model  Cities  Plan 
is  to  look  upon  relocation  not  as  a  necessary 
evil  but  as  an  opportunity  to  serve  MNA 
residents,  provide  social  services,  and  upgrade 
the  quality  of  living. 

Housing  was  chosen  as  the  third  Item  In 
the  strategy  sequence.  Once  the  human  re- 
sources and  relocation  programs  are  formu- 
lated and  delivering  services,  relocation 
could  commence  with  the  assurance  that  new 
or  rehabilitated  housing  is  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  and  that  It  meets  residents  needs 
and  preferences.  Furthermore,  as  a  result 
of  the  h\iman  resources  development  pro- 
gram, residents  wovild  have  avsiilable  finan- 
cial assistance  and  services  needed  to  ac- 
quire, or  rent  and  maintain,  decent  and  safe 
housing.  The  housing  program  Is  viewed  as 
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a  logical  extension  of  both  the  human  re- 
sources  and   relocation   activities. 

Economic  Development  Is  placed  fourth 
m  the  sequential  order  of  activities.  In  order 
to  obtain  adequate  housing,  provide  physi- 
cal Improvements  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
Improved  health,  education,  etc.,  there  must 
be  sufficient  economic  activity  to  increase 
Individual  income  levels  and  to  broaden  and 
reinforce  the  city's  tax  base.  This  program 
would  help  provide  future  revenues  as  well 
as  the  Industrial  and  commercial  facilities 
and  services  necessary  to  sustain  residents. 
It  seemed  logical  to  the  CDA  planning 
committees  that  the  physical  environment 
can  be  maintained  and  upgraded  only  after 
proper  social  services  are  provided,  relocation 
services  are  firmly  established,  housing  is 
available,  and  activity  In  the  economic  sector 
has  been  stimulated.  Specific  physical  Im- 
provements which  would  support  each  of  the 
other  strategic  activities  would  IncUide  ad- 
ditional and  Improved  parks  and  open  spaces, 
better  streets  (Including  sidewalks,  street 
trees,  lighting,  etc.) ,  a  reduced  level  of  struc- 
tural and  environmental  blight,  and  major 
Improvements  In  sewage  and  waste  collec- 
tion, treatment,  and  disposal. 

strategy  among  goals 
Housing,  especially  for  low  and  moderate 
Income  families,  was  ranked  by  the  CDA 
Workshops  as  the  Model  Areas  most  serious 
problem  and  the  CDA  attaches  greatest  im- 
portance to  this  goal. 

The  objective  of  the  Housing  Goal  is  to 
provide  1.000  new  housing  units,  to  rehab  500 
substandard  houses,  to  remove  600  dilapi- 
dated units,  and  to  Increase  homeownershlp 
In  the  MNA  by  428  families.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  goal,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  following 
goals : 

Human  Resources  Goal:  To  have  In  effect 
the  necessary  home  management  and  home 
maintenance  programs  and  other  social  pro- 
grams related  to  housing. 

Relocation  Goal :  To  have  the  Central  Relo- 
cation Agency  established  and  a  Relocation 
Plan  formulated. 

Economic  Development  Goal :  To  have  pro- 
grams formulated  to  raise  Income  levels 
above  the  Cohoes  CPIC. 

Physical  Environment  Goal:  To  begin  to 
establish  and  administer  an  effective  system 
of  regulatory  controls  and  to  demolish  "di- 
lapidated" housing  units  (vacant  ones  first). 
One  of  the  greatest  concerns  of  the  MNA 
residents  Is  in  the  area  of  economic  develop- 
ment. This  was  brought  out  In  the  CDA 
Workshops,  Comprehensive  Survey  and 
Pilot  Survey.  The  Economic  Development 
Goal  would  be  of  greatest  concern,  next  to 
the  Housing  Goal. 

The  objectives  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Goal  are  to  Implement  a  comprehen- 
sive employment  program,  to  bring  all  MNA 
households  above  the  CPIC  Income  level,  to 
rehabilitate  non-resldentlal  structtires,  re- 
develop and  develop  land  for  industrial  ex- 
pansion and  to  have  In  effect,  a  long  range 
Industrial  and  commercial  development  pro- 
gram. In  order  to  reach  this  goal.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  develop  the  following: 

Human  Resources  Goal:  To  have  effective 
education  programs;  such  as  vocational  and 
skill  training,  adult  basic  education  and 
adult  education. 

Relocation  Goal:  To  have,  In  operation,  a 
Central  Relocation  agency  and  relocation 
plan  for  industries  and  businesses. 

Physical  Environment  Goal:  To  redevelop 
26  acres  of  industrial  land. 
strategy  among  program  approaches  and 
changes  within  a  coal 
Human    Resources:    The    strategy    among 
program  approaches  within  the  Human  Re- 
sources Goal  will  be  described  according  to 
the  sub-components  for  the  sake  of  clarity. 
With  reference  to  related  program  approaches 
among  the  sub-components,  the  program  ap- 
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proaches  of  the  Human  Resource  Component 
are  geared  to  the  family  as  a  unit.  Programs, 
projects  and  activities  have  their  objectives 
formulated  to  the  family. 

Social  Services:  The  activity  for  this  pro- 
gram approach  would  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  social  services  under  a  "single 
roof"  concept  (Human  Resources  Center)  for 
delivery  to  identifiable  families.  The  Initial 
action  would  be  to  commence  a  Comprehen- 
sive Social  Services  Study  to  Identify  MNA 
families,  their  characteristics  and  need  and 
to  evaluate  existing  social  services,  gaps  and 
program  development.  While  the  study  Is 
being  undertaken,  the  recruiting  of  the  ini- 
tial core-staff  of  the  Human  Resources  shall 
be  underway.  This  core-staff's  purpose  will  bo 
to  develop  the  administrative  structure  and 
work  program,  as  well  as  program  activities 
for  operation  in  the  second  year,  when  the 
Hum.\n  Resource  facility  will  be  leased  or 
purchased  and  then  occupied.  The  core-staff 
shall  develop  a  recording  system  (IBM  data 
processing)  of  services  needed  and  rendered 
Identified  families.  Programs  that  are  directly 
geared  to  family  management,  such  as  home 
management,  will  commence  early  In  the 
program. 

Health:  The  lack,  or  disorganization  of, 
health  data  shall  be  corrected  by  develop- 
ing a  collecting  and  reporting  system  on 
health  statistics.  Tlie  delivery  of  existing 
health  services  to  MNA  residents  shall  be 
accomplished  in  the  first  year  by  training 
project  aides.  Tlie  approach  for  needed  health 
facilities  win  be  accelerated  by  the  fact  that 
the  local  hospital  has  developed  plans  for 
expansion  and  need  financial  assistance  for 
carrying  this  out.  Construction  of  these  fa- 
cilities can  convene  In  the  first  year  with  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  CDA,  and  be  com- 
pleted by  year  two.  Necessary  changes,  site 
selection,  etc..  will  be  completed  In  the  first 
year  lor  construction  of  a  nursing  home  to 
begin  in  the  second  year  and  be  completed 
by  the  third  year.  Recruitment  for  needed 
professional  medical  personnel  will  be  for- 
mulated and  concluded  the  first  year  for  re- 
sults In  year  two. 

Education:  The  program  approaches  un- 
der this  sub-component  revolve  around  three 
basic  areas;  pre-K.  adult  education  and  re- 
inforcing the  academic  program  by  beefing 
up  the  guidance  counseling,  curriculum  and 
remedial  reading.  The  first  year  would  con- 
sist of  developing  and  conducting  a  head- 
start  program.  In  conjunction  with  the  em- 
ployment program,  a  day-care  center  will 
be  developed.  An  effective  adult  and  basic 
education  program,  leading  to  a  high  school 
equivalency,  will  be  established  and  closely 
coordinated  with  the  comprehensive  employ- 
ment program.  Curriculum  gaps,  such  as  re- 
medial reading  for  elementary  students,  will 
be  filled  In  the  first  year.  Special  activities, 
such  as  the  development  of  new  curriculum 
and  a  comprehensive  guidance  counseling 
program  for  secondary  school  students,  will 
be  Initiated  during  the  first  year  and  be 
fully  established  by  the  second  and  third 
years. 

This  will  complete  the  thread  of  educa- 
tional programs  beginning  with  pre-K  thru 
to  adult  basic  education. 

A  study  will  be  completed  In  the  first  year 
for  needed  educational  facilities  In  the  MNA 
and  a  program  to  maximize  the  availability 
and  uses  of  existing  school  facilities  for  edu- 
cation, recreation  and  cultural  purposes. 

Recreation  and  Culture:  To  expend  MNA 
acreage  to  meet  national  standards  would  be 
the  first  objective.  This  would  be  done  by 
developing,  approving  and  Implementing  new 
park  and  recreational  areas  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  MNA  age  groups  especially  focusing 
on  specialized  "social  nodules"  or  areas  of 
activity.  On-going  planning  and  action  would 
take  place  over  the  five  year  period  for  the 
gradual  requisition  of  land  and  establish- 
ment of   more  £peclallzed   recreational   and 
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and  those  dislocated  from  major  Improve- 
ment projects  could  be  relocated.  Simul- 
taneously the  program  for  assistance  toward 
homeownership  could  be  in  effect. 

Economic  Development:  The  immediate 
need  under  this  component  is  to  provide 
redevelopment  land  (land  that  is  currently 
occupied  by  vacant,  obsolete,  and  deterio- 
rated structures)  for  existing  industries 
whose  facilities  have  become  obsolete  for  the 
construction  of  new  facilities  Therefore,  the 
program  approach  to  develop  blighted  land 
and  install  facilities  would  be  of  first 
priority. 

While  this  action  is  being  initiated  under 
an  NDP  program,  a  Comprehensive  Economic 
Base  Study  would  begin  which  would  in- 
clude an  employment  study,  an  update  of 
the  1965  economic  base  study,  and  long  range 
Industrial  and  commercial  development  plans. 
A  Comprehensive  Employment  Program 
would  be  organized  and  implemented.  This 
would  be  followed  shortly  by  the  program 
to  Identify  characteristics  of  MNA  house- 
holds below  the  CPIC,  and  the  development 
programs,  according  to  household  needs,  to 
boost  incomes  above  the  CPIC. 

The  demolition  of  dilapidated  non-resl- 
deniial  buildings  would  begin  under  the  NDP 
program  along  with  demolition  under  the 
Physical  Environment  Component. 

Restoring  of  industrial  and  commercial 
buildings  would  begin  with  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Cohoes  Indsturtal  Development 
and  Redevelopment  Corporation  as  a  Com- 
munity Development  Corporation. 

A  long  range  CBD  plan  and  industrial  de- 
velopment plan  would  begin  to  be  imple- 
mented through  a  Community  Development 
Corporation. 

Physical  Environment:  The  program  ap- 
proach to  which  the  greatest  attention  should 
first  be  given  Is  the  adoption  and  enforce- 
m-!nt  of  the  necessary  regulatory  controls. 
This  approach  also  serves  as  an  alternate 
approach.  In  the  event  that  sufficient  finan- 
cial resources  are  unavailable,  or  other  prob- 
lems arise,  which  might  prevent  the  imple- 
mentation of  other  program  approaches  un- 
der this  component.  The  strategy  behind  this 
is  that  if  an  effective  system  of  regulatory 
controls  is  established,  individual,  corporate 
or  other  organized  initiative  could  be  mar- 
shaled to  correct  deficiencies  in  the  physical 
environment. 

The  execution  of  various  planning  studies 
under  the  above  approach  would  begin  early 
m  the  program.  These  studies  are  described 
throughout  the  plan  and  include  historic 
preservation,  thoroughfare  plan,  Erie  Canal 
trail  development,  bousing,  and  relocation, 
commercial  and  Industrial  development,  etc. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  program,  en- 
gineering studies,  drawings,  specifications, 
etc.,  would  be  completed  for  the  development 
of  60  acres  of  recreation  and  open  public 
spaces. 

The  construction  of  sewer  Intercepts  would 
begin  In  the  first  year  to  eliminate  the  open 
polluted      canals,      and      would      continue 


through  and  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
five  year  period.  Including  sewer  treatment 
facilities. 

The  selection  of  alternate  sites  for  solid 
waste  disposal  would  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year  with  sites  available  by 
the  second  year  for  the  removal  and  disposal 
of  various  solid  wastes. 

Comprehensive  Studies:  Several  compre- 
hensive studies  will  be  conducted  during  the 
first  year  action  program. 

The  following  studies  will  be  conducted 
under  the  "701"  Program: 

Housing  and  Relocation. 

Open  Spaces. 

Historic  Preservation. 

Economic  Base  Study. 

Thoroughfare  Plan. 

These  studies  are  necessary  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.  To  obUln  detail  and  sufficient  data, 
presently  not  available,  for  program  plan- 
ning and  implementation. 

2.  To  obtain  data  in  order  to  establish 
proper  measures  for  program  evaluation. 

3.  To  determine  projects  and  activities, 
their  priorities,  feasibility,  cost  esUmates! 
cost  benefits,  analyses  required  to  properly 
achieve  the  long-range  goals  and  five-year 
objectives  of  this  plan  submission. 

However,  projects  and  activities  will  be 
undertaken  during  the  first  year  which  are 
related   to  the  comprehensive  studies. 

These  projects  have  been  selected  because 
sufficient  information  is  presently  available 
to  require  completion  of  these  programs, 
financial  resources  are  available  and  the  need 
is  apparent. 

Examples  of  such  programs  are  the  Neigh- 
borhood Development  Program  as  part  of 
the  Economic  Development  Component. 
Restoration  of  the  early  American  Theater, 
as  part  of  Culture  and  Recreation  of  the 
Human  Resources  Component.  As  these  stud- 
ies are  being  conducted,  other  projects  and 
activities  will  be  formulated. 

Other  studies  coinciding  with  the  strategy 
herein  described  will  be : 

Social  Services  and  Activities. 

Health. 

Police  Services. 

These  studies  will  result  in  a  sound  pro- 
gram development  for  the  entire  community. 

In  conclusion,  the  overall  strategy  and 
goal  of  the  Cohoes  Model  Cities  Program,  as 
visualized  by  the  CDA,  is  the  elimination  oi 
social  and  economic  problems  so  common  to 
our  many  cities,  the  elimination  of  physical 
blight  and  the  sound  development  of  the 
entire  city.  When  we  realize  that  the  City 
of  Cohoes  Is  a  small  city  of  20,000  people, 
and  its  problems  can  be  defined  and  are  con- 
trollable, this  goal  Is  not  Impractical  or  un- 
realistic. The  attainment  of  this  goal  de- 
pends on  the  commitment  of  the  community. 
The  CDA  believes  that  the  people  of  the  City 
of  Cohoes  will  fully  dedicate  themselves  to 
this  goal  and  show  the  nation  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  can  be  solved  through  total 
community  effort. 
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fiet  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

O.F.M.,  Holy  Trinity 
Church.     Barberton, 
following  prayer: 

irant  us  the  courage,  we 

3ur  heritage.  This  is  the 

children  lit  the  flame  of 

streets   of   Budapest, 


May  the  flames  of  love  of  God  and  na- 
tional consciousness  leap  forever  in  our 
hearts  till  we  leap  with  joy  into  lasting 
freedom  and  peace.  Amen. 
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lighted,  if  kept  alive,  will 

of  any  oppressors'  en- 

The  fire  within  them. 

Your  graciousness,  with- 

;hat  brightens  and  warms 

wUl. 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 


of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  tlie 
following  titles: 

On  October  17.  1969; 

H.R.  3165.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Martin 
H.  Loeffler; 

H.K  3560.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arle  Ru- 
dolf Busch  (also  known  as  Harry  Bush); 

H.R.  11249.  An  act  to  amend  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  Act  to  authorize  additional 
funds  for  such  Center;  and 

H.J.  Res.  851.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  a 
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proclamation  calling  for  a  "Day  of  Bread" 
and  "Harvest  Festival." 

On  October  20.  1969: 

H.R.  9825.  An  act  to  amend  subchapter  m 
of  chapter  83  of  title  6.  United  Statea  Code, 
relating  to  clvU  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  October  22,  1969 : 

H.R.  13194.  An  act  to  authorize  special  al- 
lowances for  lenders  with  respect  to  insured 
student  loans  under  title  IV-B  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  when  necessary  in  the 
light  of  economic  conditions  In  order  to  as- 
sure that  students  will  have  reasonable  ac- 
cess to  such  loans  for  financing  their  educa- 
tion, and  to  Increase  the  authorizations  for 
certain  other  student  assistance  programs. 


lution  making  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  tlie  concurrence  of 
the  House  Is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  4293.  An  act  to  provide  for  continua- 
tion of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports. 


A  CEASE-FIRE  NOW 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15 
I  introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 256  which  proposed  that  the  Presi- 
dent call  for  an  immediate  cease-fire  in 
Vietnam.  Fifteen  of  my  colleagues  ulti- 
mately joined  in  cosponsorlng  this  reso- 
lution. On  July  23  the  White  House  re- 
sponded by  informing  me  that — 

A  cease-fire  Is  a  sensitive  and  complex 
question  that  hopefully  will  be  addressed  to 
(at)  an  appropriate  time  In  the  Paris  talks. 

Since  that  time,  many  of  us  have 
despaired  that  President  Nixon  will  not 
be  moved  to  call  for  a  cease-fire.  Conse- 
quently, I  have  advocated  an  immediate 
and  total  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
In  order  to  avoid  the  continuing  loss  of 
American  lives  in  Vietnam. 

Now  there  appears  to  be  a  decline  in 
enemy-initiated  action.  Now  we  are  told 
that  American  troops  no  longer  pursue 
offensive  military  tactics.  Now  perhaps 
the  Nixon  administration  will  finally 
consider  the  "appropriate  time"  has 
come  for  a  cease-fire. 

Since  May  when  I  Introduced  the 
cease-fire  resolution,  approximately 
4,000  American  men  have  been  killed  in 
Vietnam.  If  the  President  will  not  be 
committed  to  the  total  and  immediate 
withdrawal  of  American  troops,  let  him 
call  for  a  cease-fire.  First,  and  foremost 
let  our  policy  be  committed  to  saving 
American  lives. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
MAKING  CONTINUING  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  imtil  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  a  joint  reso- 


AUTHORIZING  AND  DIRECTING 
SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
TO  EXECUTE  SUBORDINATION 
AGREEMENT  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  LEE  COUNTY, 
S.C. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  9946)  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  quitclaim  retained  rights 
in  certain  tracts  of  land  to  the  board  of 
education  of  Lee  County,  S.C,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  all  after  "assigns," 
down  to  and  including  "to"  in  line  9  and 
insert  "an  agreement  subordinating  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  and  to  the  land  hereinafter  de- 
scribed to  a  Hen  or  liens  to  be  executed  by 
the  said  Board  of  Education  of  Lee  County. 
South  Carolina,  its  successors  or  assigns  for 
the  financing  of  consolidated  public  school 
Improvements  on  the  said  land,  which  con- 
sists of". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  execute  a  subordination  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  certain  lands  In  Lee 
County,  South  Carolina. " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMTITEE  ON 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO 
FILE  REPORT  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
FRIDAY 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have 
imtil  midnight  Friday  to  file  a  report. 

Tne  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALLING  FOR  A  CEASE-FIRE  IN 
VIETNAM  HOSTILmES 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  de- 
bate continues  on  the  schedule  for 
American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  why 
not  stop  the  killing  now? 

The  most  horrible  and  unexplainable 
deaths  of  war  are  those  which  so  need- 
lessly occur  while  governments  and  their 
leaders  make  up  their  minds  on  the  for- 
mat of  peace.  It  is  imperative  to  stop  the 
hostilities  so  that  no  more  of  our  yoimg 


men  are  lost  as  the  talks  proceed.  I  there- 
fore call  upon  the  administration  to  im- 
plement an  immediate  cease-fire  to  pre- 
vent further  loss  of  life. 

The  timetable  for  cease-flre  is  critical. 
Our  Government  should  announce  a  uni- 
lateral plan  for  cease-flre  by  region  or  by 
military  unit  directed  toward  a  total 
cease-flre. 

If  we  take  this  action  on  an  announced 
schedule,  the  entire  world  can  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  validity  of  the  offer  and  the 
sincerity  of  the  response — and  lives  can 
be  snared. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distins;uished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  the  gentle- 
man advocating  that  the  President 
should  order  a  unit,  a  group,  or  all  of  our 
forces  in  Vietnam  to  stop  firing  and 
stand  with  their  guns  behind  their  backs 
while  the  enemy  can  shoot  at  them? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  did  not  suggest  that. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man  said  "imilateral  cease-fire." 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit, I  suggested  that  what  we  do  is  an- 
nounce a  cease-fire  by  unit  or  by  region 
so  that  we  can  see  what  the  response  is 
to  such  action  by  our  Government.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  made  that  very  clear  in  the 
basic  part  of  the  statement. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  ask 
again  a  simple  question.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman want  the  President  to  tell  one 
unit  to  stand  with  their  guns  behind 
their  backs  while  the  enemy  has  the  right 
to  shoot?  Is  that  what  he  is  advocating? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  did  not  suggest  that  at 
all. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man said  a  unilateral  cease-fire,  and 
that  is  what  it  means. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  suggested  that  by  re- 
gion and  by  unit  we  give  an  expression 
of  our  intention.  Certainly  I  do  not  ex- 
pect our  people  to  go  out  and  be  shot.  I 
expect  that  they  are  going  to  protect 
themselves  and  stay  behind  protective 
enclaves  and  not  expose  themselves  to 
fire. 

I  believe  if  we  announce  a  unit-by- 
unit  cease-fire  that  we  can  see  what 
the  reaction  will  be  on  the  other  side  to 
that  kind  of  action. 

It  is  precisely  in  line  with  what  Sen- 
ator Scott  suggested  in  the  other  body. 
I  do  not  believe  our  suggestions  are  very 
different.  I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  merit  to  what  he  has  suggested. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Senator  Scott 
did  not  say  that  we  should  implement 
ourselves  a  imilateral  cease-fire.  He 
urged  that  the  enemy  join  with  us  in  a 
cease-fire  and  I  believe  a  mutual  cease- 
fire is  sound  and  desirable.  The  gentle- 
man went  one  step  further  however  and 
said  a  "unilateral  cease-flre,"  which 
would  expose  American  GI's  to  the 
enemy,  if  the  enemy  h£is  not  agreed  to  a 
cease-flre. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Senator  Scott  is  quoted 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post  as 
saying  that: 

One  side  has  to  take  the  initiative,  and  to 
that  extent  it  would  be  a  unilateral  action. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  believe  In  exposing 
any  of  our  people  to  a  needless  exposure 
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to  death.  I  suggested  that  we  cease  Are 
by  a  region  orby  a  unit  so  that  we  can 
have  an  expression  of  how  this  kind  of 
action  will  be  treated  by  our  adversary. 

Mr.  GERALt)  R.  FORD.  If  we  expose 
one  unit  to  a  iinllateral  cease-fire,  then 
we  are  exposinb  i  number  of  defenseless 
Americans  to  qe  shot  by  the  enemy. 

Mr.  VANIK.j  My  suggestion  does  not 
expose  a  single  person  needlessly.  It  is 
an  effort  to  sav^  lives. 


DECLARING    f^OVEMBER    11    A    DAY 
OP  NAT^IONAL  CONCERN 

<  Mr.  DICKnisON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
1  minute  and  lo  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  | 

Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  17,  I  arranged  a  special  order 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Represent 
atives,  and  ov;r  150  Members  of  the 
House  joined  n  speaking  out  on  the 
problem  of  our  servicemen  who  are  pris- 
oners of  war  )r  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia  I  introduced  a  concur- 
rent resolution,  cosponsored  by  approxi- 
mat-ely-aoo  of  n  ly  colleagues,  which  calls 
upon  the  Presic  ent,  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense,  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  people  jf  the  world  to  appeal  to 
North  Vietnam  md  the  Vietcong  to  abide 
by  the  Geneva  C  'onventlon  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  Several 
hundred  wives  and  family  members  came 
to  Washington  ;o  be  present  for  this  oc- 
casion and  th<y  sincerely  appreciated 
the  efforts  by  th  ;  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  purpose  of  my  taking 
this  time  today  is  to  request  help  again 
by  further  empiiasizing  the  problem — in 
hopes  of  securing  the  release  of  our 
POW's.  I  have  called  upon  the  President 
and  today  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to 
assist  me  in  urging  the  President  to,  by 
Presidential  pre  clamation,  declare  No- 
vember 11  a  'Diy  of  National  Concern" 
for  American  p-isoners  of  war,  concur- 
rent with  our  Veterans  Day  observance. 
I  respectfully  u:ge  each  of  you  to  seri 
ously  consider  my  request.  Such  a  proc- 
lamation would  pay  tribute  to  our  serv 
icemen,  their  wives  and  their  families, 
many  of  whom  have  been  waiting  for 
over  5  years  fof  information  regarding 
their  loved  ones. 

Once  again,  iour  serious  considera- 
tion for  a  "Da:  of  National  Concern' 
will  be  appreciat  ;d. 


A  DAY  OF  Ni  lTIONAL  CONCERN, 
NO^^EMBER  9 

•  Mr.  SCHADIBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permissiorl  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and]  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SCHADE^ERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
been  requested  to  make  a  proclamation 
for  a  day  of  concern  on  November  11, 
may  I  tell  the  VIembers  of  the  House 
that  the  Chief  o:  Chaplains  of  the  Navy 
has  been  requested  by  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  American  Pris- 
oners of  War  to  commend  to  our  Navy 
chaplains  the  9t]  i  day  of  November  as  a 
day  of  prayer  fcjr  the  brave  men  being 
held  prisoners  of  war  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. I  would  suggest  to  Members  of 


the  House  that  they  might  use  that  day, 
also,  the  9th  day  of  November,  to  offer 
their  prayers  in  behalf  of  prisoners  of 
war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  a 
prayer : 

Almighty  Father,  who  suffers  In  the  afflic- 
tion of  your  children  we  call  upon  you  now 
from  the  depths  of  our  anxiety  and  great 
concern  for  our  countrymen  and  loved  ones 
who  have  fallen  Into  the  hands  of  the  Na- 
tion's foes.  In  the  face  of  the  evils  that  these 
brave  men  endure  and  before  the  grim 
burdens  they  are  forced  to  bear,  give  them 
courage  and  hope,  and  a  never  falling  con- 
fidence in  you. 

But  most  of  all.  O  God.  we  ask  that  the  day 
will  soon  come  when  we  can  all  celebrate 
their  release  and  safe  return  to  their  homes 
and  kindred. 

Give  to  all  of  us  who  wait  and  hope  in  the 
face  of  every  disappointment  the  will  to 
persevere  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  the  wis- 
dom to  conquer  hate  with  love  and  every 
doubt   with  a  renewed  faith  in  you.  Amen, 


VIETNAM  WAR  MORATORIUM 

<Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Octo- 
ber 22,  1969.  reveals  what  the  leaders  of 
the  Vietnam  war  moratorium  group  are 
really  up  to.  They  indicated  that  a  cease- 
fire in  Vietnam  is  unsatisfactory.  Yet, 
the  whole  pretext  of  their  movement  has 
been  to"stop  the  killing."  A  cease-fire  is 
to  all  practical  purposes  an  end  to  ac- 
tive warfare.  This  group  does  not  want 
an  end  to  killing  so  much  as  they  want 
total  U.S.  troop  withdrawals  and  this  I 
submit  would  unleash  a  wave  of  Com- 
mimist  bloodshed  and  killing  across  the 
whole  of  South  Vietnam.  Their  hand  has 
been  tipped.  They  are  working  for  the 
defeat  of  the  United  States  and  victory 
for  the  Communists.  These  out  and  out 
Leftists  have  iU-used  millions  of  sin- 
cere Americans  who  want  an  end  to  the 
shooting  war.  If  the  measure  of  my  mail 
is  any  indication  of  public  opinion,  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  want  an 
end  to  the  war,  yes,  but  they  do  not  sup- 
port a  policy  of  complete  and  immediate 
withdrawal  with  no  regard  for  the  con- 
sequences. 

The  Communist  training  of  the  New 
Left  is  showing  up,  and  those  who  sup- 
port their  cause  from  now  on  must  do 
so  with  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
working  with  sworn  enemies  of  the 
United  States.  They  must  realize  that 
they  could  possibly  be  used  as  dupes  in 
a  Communist-inspired  plot  to  notch  up 
a  major  victory  in  Asia.  Rejection  of  the 
idea  of  a  cease-fire  has  imcovered  the 
peace  march  leaders'  real  purpose — 
mihtary  defeat  for  the  United  States  and 
handing  over  South  Vietnam  to  their 
Commimist  brothers. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SECOND  LIB- 
ERTY BOND  ACT  TO  INCREASE 
THE  MAXIMUM  INTEREST  RATE 
PERMITTED  ON  U.S.  SAVINGS 
BONDS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  14020)  to  amend 


the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  increase 
the  maximum  interest  rate  permitted  on 
U.S.  savings  bonds,  which  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object— 
and  I  shall  not  object  but  do  so  in  order 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for 
a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill,  and  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
before  the  House,  H.R.  14020,  is  to  in- 
crease the  maximuni  interest  rate  per- 
mitted on  U.S.  savings  bonds. 

The  bill  raises  the  maximimi  allow- 
able interest  rate  ceiling  on  savings 
bonds  to  5  peixent  from  its  present  level 
of  4'/4  percent.  The  Department  of  the 
Tieasury  has  indicated  that  just  as  soon 
as  this  legislation  is  adopted  it  will  rai.se 
the  interest  rate  paid  on  seiies  E  and  H 
bonds  to  the  new  5-percent  ceiling  rate, 
and  under _the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
new  ceiling'  may  apply  to  all  savings 
bonds  issued  on  or  after  June  1,  1969. 
and  also  to  outstanding  savings  bonds 
for  interest  periods  beginning  on  or  after 
June  1,  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  increase  in  the  ceil- 
ing rate  that  would  be  authorized  under 
H.R.  14020  is  needed  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  is  needed  because  the  rates  of 
interest  on  other  forms  of  savings  sub- 
stantially exceed  4V4  percent.  As  we  all 
know,  interest  rates  generally  have  risen 
rapidly  in  recent  years,  and  as  a  result, 
the  yields  on  Government  savings  bonds 
are  now  significantly  lower  than  those 
on  alternative  forms  of  savings.  This  sit- 
uation has  reduced  the  incentive  for  in- 
dividuals to  buy  savings  bonds,  and  re- 
demptions of  these  bonds  have  substan- 
tially exceeded  sales  in  recent  months. 
The  excess  of  redemptions  over  sales  has 
amounted  to  $1,516  million  in  the  first 
8  months  of  1969  compared  to  $1,219 
million  in  the  whole  of  calendar  1968. 

A  second  reason  why  prompt  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  is  necessary  is  for  pur- 
poses of  sound  management  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  There  are  about  $52  billion 
of  series  E  and  H  bonds  outstanding, 
and  this  dollar  amount  is  almost  one- 
third  the  size  of  the  total  outstanding 
privately  held  marketable  debt.  The  av- 
erage maturity  of  the  outstanding  pri- 
vately held  marketable  Treasury  debt  is 
only  3  years  and  11  months.  In  contrast, 
the  $52  billion  of  outstanding  savings 
bonds  will  remain  outstanding  for  7 
years,  if  past  experience  continues  into 
the  future.  An  effective  savings  bond 
program  thus  helps  to  reduce  the  prob- 
lem of  refunding  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  was  firmly  convinced  that  the 
increase  in  the  ceiling  rate  on  savings 
bonds  to  5  percent,  provided  in  H.R. 
14020,  will  help  make  savings  bonds  more 
attractive  to  savers  and  will  thereby  both 
increase  bond  sales  and  reduce  redemp- 
tions. I,  therefore,  urge  approval  of  the 
bill  by  the  House. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  clarify  a  point  respect- 
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ing  the  new  interest  ceiling,  let  me  say 
that  the  Treasury  Department  has  asked 
me  to  note  that  the  mechanics  of  the 
issue  and  redemption  of  the  series  E 
bonds  may  make  it  impossible  to  achieve 
an  exact  yield  of  5  percent.  This  is  due 
to  small  discrepancies,  before  rounding, 
which  result  from  the  administrative 
necessity  of  jsing  maturities  stated  at 
monthly  intervals  and  maintaining  es- 
tablished issue  and  redemption  prices. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  believe  it 
should  be  clear  that  this  body,  in  estab- 
lisliing  a  new  ceiling  rate  for  savings 
bonds,  contemplates  that  the  Treasury, 
in  setting  the  precise  terms  of  new  issues 
in  accord  with  established  procedures, 
should  remain  within  the  new  celling 
when  rates  art  stated  with  the  degree 
of  precision  that  accords  with  common 
practice  in  the  securities  markets.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  ceiling  is  not  intended  to 
prohibit  sales  of  bonds  at  a  rate  of  5.00 
percent  roimded  to  two  decimal  places. 

With  this  understanding.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  urge  approval  of  H.R.  14020. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  this  question  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
This  bill  does  not  include  the  4V2  per- 
cent interest  on  long-term  Government 
bonds;  does  it? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  only  applies  to  the  series 
E  and  H  bonds  which  are  not  the  type 
of  bonds  the  gentleman  is  referring  to. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that,  but  I  certainly  would  of 
course  object  to  the  repeal  of  the  414- 
percent  interest  rate  on  long-term  Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  does  not  involve  any 
other  bonds. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  does  not  involve  any 
other  bonds? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois     (Mr. 

PUCINSKI ) . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder 
if  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  considered  the  pos- 
sibility rather  than  increasing  rates 
which  obviously  the  Government  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  raise  someplace,  and  pay 
it — has  the  committee  ever  considered 
making  the  interest  on  these  series  E 
and  H  bonds  tax  exempt  to  make  them 
more  attractive,  the  way  we  did  with 
the  mimicipal  bonds? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  we  have  considered 
it  over  the  years.  We  have  done  that.  We 
did  not  consider  it  in  this  recent  dis- 
cussion on  this  bill  but  it  has  been  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Why  not?  Why  would 
it  not  be  considered  as  an  alternative  to 
raising  the  rates? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Very  frankly,  one  of  the 
main  considerations  we  had  in  mind  in 
connection  with  tax  reform  was  to  pre- 
vent further  shrinkage  of  the  base  of 
income  subject  to  taxes.  The  tax  reform 
bill,  as  we  passed  it  in  the  House  some 
weeks  ago.  had  for  one  of  its  principal 
purposes  to  make  more  income  subject 
to  tax  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 


people  having  $200,000  or  $1  million  of 
some  type  of  income  and  paying  no  taxes 
on  it.  This  Instant  bill  is  a  much  better 
approach  to  the  problem  of  interest  rates 
on  these  bonds. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  series  E  bonds 
and  H  bonds  in  a  decedents  estate  have 
not  been  treated  fairly  in  comparison 
with  other  property  of  the  decedent.  In 
other  words,  upon  death,  the  entire  value 
of  the  bonds  including  accumulated  in- 
terest is  included,  yet  there  is  no  advan- 
tage in  arriving  at  a  new  basis  later  on. 
Has  anything  been  done  about  that? 
Mr.  MILLS.  This  bill  does  not  deal  with 
that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Do  you  intend  to 
do  something  about  that? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  know  of  the  pioblem  that 
the  gentleman  is  referring  to.  but  it  is 
only  one  aspect  of  an  overall  problem,  the 
problem  of  how  Government  bonds  are 
treated  in  connection  with  one's  estate 
for  tax  purposes.  For  example,  there  is  a 
certain  series  of  Government  bonds 
which  cannot  be  used  to  pay  the  in- 
heritance tax,  which  I  think  is  also 
wrong.  But  these  are  matters  which  I 
think  can  be  more  appropriately  re- 
viewed when  we  get  to  the  question  of 
estate  taxes  and  gift  taxes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  H.R.  14020,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act  to  increase  the  maximum  interest 
rate  permitted  on  U.S.  savings  bonds. 

This  bill,  endorsed  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  will  permit  the  interest  rate 
paid  on  series  E  and  H  bonds  to  be  raised 
from  the  present  4.25-percent  interest 
ceiling  to  a  new  5  percent  for  savings 
bonds. 

Inflationary  pressuies  have  pushed 
interest  rates  of  other  forms  of  compa- 
rable savings  to  levels  that  are  signifi- 
cantly higher.  Redemptions  of  savings 
bonds  have  substantially  exceeded  sales 
in  recent  months,  thus  impairing  the  role 
that  savings  bonds  have  played  in  the 
sound  management  of  the  Nation's  debt. 
The  $52  billion  of  series  E  and  H  savings 
bonds  outstanding  represent  a  dollar 
amoimt  that  is  almost  one-third  the  size 
of  the  total  outstanding  privately  held 
marketable  debt  and  provide  a  payroll 
savings  plan  for  about  11  million  people. 
The  excess  of  redemptions  over  sales 
has  grown  to  $1.5  billion  in  the  first  8 
months  of  1969.  In  calendar  year  1968 
the  same  cash  drain  was  $1.2  billion. 
Thus  the  5  percent  rate  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  It  will  make  the  savings 
bonds  more  attractive  by  making  them 
more  competitive,  and  thus  help  reduce 
the  growing  trend  in  redemptions.  At  the 
same  time  the  5  percent  rate  will  not 
hamper  the  vital  flow  of  savings  into  pri- 
vate institutions  that  are  sources  of 
channeling  funds  into  housing  and  other 
markets.  It  is  noted  that  the  bill  applies 
the  5  percent  interest  rate  only  to  those 
savings  bonds  that  are  held  to  maturity. 
Bonds  redeemed  prior  to  maturity  yield 
a  lower  rate. 
The  enactment  of  this  legislation  is 


also  essential  If  we  are  to  be  fair  with 
the  purchasers  of  these  bonds.  We  owe 
a  responsibility  to  these  buyers  to  make 
sure  that  they  receive  a  reasonable  re- 
tuiTi  on  their  investment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
say  how  happy  I  am  that  the  House  has 
finally  taken  action  to  raise  the  interest 
rates  on  Government  bonds  from  4.5 
percent  to  5  percent.  I  introduced  legis- 
lation last  February  to  accomplish  this 
objective  and  have  taken  the  floor  on 
at  least  a  half  dozen  occasions,  urging 
that  this  be  done.  This  interest  increase 
is  long  overdue  and  I  hope  the  American 
public  will  respond  by  increasing  their 
purchases  of  bonds,  which  help  fight 
inflation  and  also  will  provide  financing 
for  the  Government's  debt.  This  increase 
should  also  help  to  reverse  the  present 
iiigh  rate  of  bonds  being  cashed  over 
bonds  being  sold. 

These  bonds  are  good  investments  for 
the  small  investor  because  of  the  defer- 
ment of  taxes  on  Interest  until  the  bonds 
are  cashed  in.  Their  safety  and  the  tax 
deferment  feature  should  make  them  at- 
tractive 10  many  savers,  especially  now 
that  we  are  providing  more  realistic  in- 
terest rates. 

Now  that  we  have  gotten  this  legisla- 
tion over  the  first  hurdle,  I  hope  it  will 
move  along  in  the  other  body,  so  that  it 
can  become  effective  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  H.R.  14020  to  raise  the  maximum 
allowable  interest  rate  on  series  E  bonds 
to  5  percent  from  the  present  level  of 
4.25  percent. 

In  my  community  and  in  every  com- 
munity in  the  United  States,  millions  of 
prudent  citizens  have  been  buying  the 
series  E  bonds  on  payroll  savings  plans 
This  citizen  participation  in  investment 
in  the  public  debt  during  recent  years 
has  constituted  an  act  of  extraordinary 
patriotism,  particularly  since  their  in- 
vestment could  more  profitably  be  made 
in  other  areas. 

It  would  be  regrettable  if  the  payroll 
savings  plans  were  to  be  dropped  because 
of  the  incredible  and  unfair  4.25  percent 
yield. 

It  is  my  hope  that  every  citizen  and 
every  corporation  will  assume  its  fair 
share  of  the  Federal  debt  which  has  been 
imposed  on  our  country  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  overwhelming  cost  of  war, 
past,  pre.sent,  and  future.  While  we  en- 
deavor to  reduce  Federal  expenditures 
and  bring  the  Federal  debt  into  more 
manageable  levels,  a  broad  base  of  citi- 
zen participation  is  imperative. 

Although  $52  billion  is  presently  in- 
vested by  our  citizens  in  outstanding 
savings  bonds,  the  total  amount  of  public 
investment  in  savings  bonds  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  gross  national  product. 

The  series  E  savings  bonds  are  t;en- 
erally  held  for  a  long  period  of  time,  an 
average  of  7  years,  or  imtil  retirement. 
It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  leverse  the 
skyrocketing  rate  of  interest  and  make 
the  continued  investment  in  series  E 
bonds  as  wise  and  profitable  for  the  cit- 
izen as  it  has  been  for  the  Government. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Mills)? 

There  was  iio  objection. 
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The  Clerk  r0ad  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJR.   14020 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aTid  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America   in   Co-iigress   assembled.   That   the 


proviso   In   the 
22(b)  (1)  of  the 


amended  (31  U.iS.C.  7S7c(b)  (1) ).  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "3.26  per  centum"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  tiereof  "5  per  centum" 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  25  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  (31  q.S.C.  sec.  757c-l)  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  J22(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  (31 
U.S.C,  757c(b)(2))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(subject  t)  section  25)"  each  place  It 
appears  therein 

Sec  3.  The  authority  granted  by  the 
amendment  made  by  the  flrst  section  of 
this  Act  may  6  b  exercised  with  respect  to 
United  States  s  avlngs  bonds  bearing  issue 
dates  of  June  ,  1969,  or  thereafter.  Such 
authority  may  a  Iso  be  exercised  with  respect 
savings  bonds  issued  before 
June  1.  1969.  bu  In  no  case  shall  the  interest 
rate  or  In-'estrr  ent  yield  on  any  bond  be 
changed  pursuant  to  such  authority  for  any 
period  which  be  [ins  before  June  1.  1969.  For 
on  22(b)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Boi  id  Act  and  for  purposes  of 
section 464(c)  o'  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
1954T-the  United  States  savings  notes 
known  as  freed  sm  shares  Issued  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  di.te  of  the  enact- 
in  connection  with  the  Is- 
suance of  UnlteA  States  series  E  bonds  shall 
be  treated  In  ihe  same  manner  as  such 
bonds. 

The  bill  wai 
and  read  a   t  lird 
third  time,  an( ; 
recoiisider  was 


GENERAL 


BYRN]iS 


Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask 
all  Members 
at  this  point 

The 
is  so  ordered 

There  was  Ao  objection 


n  ay 

ill 
SPEAK]  JR 


en 


:aki  r 


Mr.     MILL 
Speaker.  I  ask 
the    gentlemar 
Beli,>  ,  one  of 
of  the  House 
bill  S.  1857,  be 
was  called  to 

The  SPEi 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was 

The 
the  gentleman 
as  a  manager 
at  the  confere: 
fill  the  vacancy 
nation  of  the 
(Mr.  Bell). 

The  Clerk  wil  1 
change  in 


ni» 


SPEAK]  !R 


I  conf  e  -ees 


NATIONAL 


second   sentence   of   section 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 


ordered  to  be  engrossed 
time,  was  read  the 
passed,  and  a  motion  to 
laid  on  the  table. 


LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 


of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
extend  their  remarks 
the  Record. 

Without  objection,  it 


CHANGE  OF  CONFEREES  ON  S.  1857 

lER 


of     California.     Mr. 

unanimous  consent  that 

from    California    (Mr. 

Ihe  members  on  the  part 

the  conference  on  the 

excused.  The  gentleman 

California  this  morning. 

Without  objection,  it 


objection. 

The  Chair  appoints 

:  rom  Kansas  ( Mr.  Winn  » 

n  the  part  of  the  House 

ce  on  the  bill  S.  1857,  to 

resulting  from  the  resig- 

g^ntleman  from  California 


notify  the  Senate  of  the 


JUSTNESS  WOMEN'S 
WEEK 


(Mr.  belch: 

permission  to 
minute  and  to 
marks.) 
Mr.  BELCHEfe.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 


R  asked  and  was  given 
iddress  the  House  for  1 
:  evise  and  extend  his  re- 


L  being  observed  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
en's Clubs  of  America  as  "National 
Business  Women's  Week" — a  salute  to 
the  achievements  of  all  business  and  pro- 
fessional women  in  their  communities. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  join  in  that  salute,  for  a  very  special 
reason.  With  one  exception  my  present 
sttff  is  composed  entirely  of  women,  and 
this  has  been  largely  the  case  through- 
out my  entire  19  years  in  Congress.  My 
administrative  assistant  is  a  woman.  My 
campaign  manager  is  a  woman.  My  Tulsa 
ofiBce  is  managed  almost  singlehandedly 
by  a  woman. 

I  will  not  say  mer  could  not  have  done 
as  .good  a  job  as  these  fine  ladies  have 
done.  But  I  am  convinced  no  man  could 
have  done  any  better  job.  Over  the  years 
I  have  discovered  that,  given  the  opportu- 
nity and  the  training  necessary,  a  wom- 
an can  handle  almost  any  job  there  is 
in  the  political  arena,  and,  in  a  lot  of 
cases,  do  it  better. 

For  years  now  I  have  had  a  campaign 
unit  known  as  "Page  Belchers  Pages" 
and  I  have  often  said,  "You  may  beat  me, 
but  you  can't  beat  my  pages."  This  group 
has  certainly  been  one  of  my  most  val- 
uable assets  in  every  campaign. 

Thus,  from  firsthand  experience,  I  can 
say  that  I  am  indeed  pleased  and  grate- 
ful for  the  tremendous  progress  of  Amer- 
ican working  women  over  the  last  50 
years.  And  I  commend  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs  for  the 
great  contribution  they  have  made  to- 
ward encouraging  the  ladies  in  this 
progress  and  equipLng  them  for  com- 
petence in  the  business  and  professional 
world. 


THE  U.S.  MERCHANT  MARIl^IE— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-183) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
The  United  States  Merchant  Marine — 
the  fleet  of  commercial  ships  on  which 
we  rely  for  our  economic  strength  in 
time  of  peace  and  our  defense  mobility 
in  time  of  war — is  in  trouble. 

While  only  one-fourth  of  tlie  world's 
merchant  ships  are  more  than  twenty 
years  old,  approximately  three-fourths 
of  American  trading  vessels  are  at  least 
that  antiquated.  In  tlie  next  four  years, 
much  of  our  merchant  fleet  will  be 
scrapped.  Yet  we  are  now  producing 
only  a  few  new  ships  a  year  for  use  in 
our  foreign  trade.  Building  costs  for 
American  vessels  are  about  twice  those 
in  foreign  shipyards  and  production  de- 
lays are  excessive.  Operating  expenses 
also  are  high  by  world  standards,  and 
labor-management  conflicts  have  been 
costly  and  disruptive. 

Both  government  and  industry  share 
responsibility  for  the  recent  decline  in 
American  shipping  and  shipbuilding. 
Both  government  and  industry  must  now 


make  a  substantial  effort  to  reverse  that 
record.  We  must  begin  immediately  to 
rebuild  our  merchant  fleet  and  make  It 
more  competitive.  Accordingly,  I  am 
announcing  today  a  new  maritime  pro- 
gram for  this  nation,  one  which  will  re- 
place the  drift  and  neglect  of  recent 
years  and  restore  this  country  to  a  proud 
position  in  the  shipping  lanes  of  the 
world. 

Our  program  is  one  of  challenge  and 
opportunity.  We  will  challenge  the 
American  shipbuilding  industry  to  show 
that  it  can  rebuild  our  Merchant  Marine 
at  reasonable  expense.  We  will  challenge 
American  ship  operators  and  seamen  to 
move  toward  less  dependence  on  govern- 
ment subsidy.  And,  through  a  substan- 
tially revised  and  better  administered 
government  program,  we  will  create  the 
opportunity  to  meet  that  challenge. 

The  need  for  this  new  program  is  great 
since  the  old  ways  have  not  worked.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  frequently  pointed  out, 
our  budget  constraints  at  this  time  are 
also  significant.  Our  program,  therefore, 
will  be  phased  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
not  increase  subsidy  expenditures  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  fiscal  year  1970  and  will 
require  only  a  modest  increase  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  We  can  thus  begin  to  rebuild 
our  fleet  and  at  the  same  time  meet  our 
fiscal  responsibilities. 

THE    SHIPBUILDING    INDUSTBY 

Our  shipbuilding  program  is  designed 
to  meet  both  of  the  problems  which  lie 
behind  the  recent  decline  in  this  field: 
low  production  rates  and  high  production 
costs.  Our  proposals  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  shipbuilders  to  build  more  ships 
and  would  encourage  them  to  hold  down 
the  cost  of  each  vessel.  We  believe  that 
these  two  aspirations  are  closely  related. 
For  only  as  we  plan  a  major  long-range 
building  program  can  we  encourage 
builders  to  standardize  ship  design  and 
introduce  mass  production  techniques 
which  have  kept  ether  American  products 
competitive  in  world  markets.  On  the 
other  hand,  only  if  our  builders  are  able 
to  improve  their  efficiency  and  cut  their 
costs  can  we  afford  to  replace  our  obso- 
lescent merchant  fleet  with  American - 
built  vessels.  These  cost  reductions  are 
essential  if  our  ship  operators  are  to  make 
capital  investments  of  several  billion  dol- 
lars over  the  next  ten  years  to  build  new, 
high-technology  ships. 

Our  new  program  will  provide  a  sub- 
stantially improved  system  of  construc- 
tion differential  subsidies,  payments 
which  reimburse  American  shipbuilders 
for  that  part  of  their  total  cost  which 
exceeds  the  cost  of  building  in  foreign 
shipyards.  Such  subsidies  allow  our  ship- 
builders— despite  their  higher  costs — to 
sell  their  ships  at  world  market  prices 
for  use  in  our  foreign  trade.  The  impor- 
tant features  of  our  new  subsidy  svstem 
are  as  follows : 

1.  We  should  make  it  possible  for  in- 
dustry to  build  more  ships  over  the  next 
10  years,  moving  from  the  present  sub- 
sidy level  of  about  10  ships  a  year  to  a 
new  level  of  30  ships  a  year. 

2.  We  should  reduce  the  percentage  of 
total  costs  which  are  subsidized.  The 
Government  presently  subsidizes  up  to 
55  percent  of  a  builder's  total  expenses 
for  a  given  vessel.  Leaders  of  the  ship- 
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building  industry  have  frequently  said 
that  subsidy  requirements  can  be  re- 
duced considerably  if  they  are  assured 
a  long-term  market.  I  am  therefore  ask- 
ing that  construction  differential  sub- 
sidies be  limited  to  45  percent  of  total 
costs  in  fiscal  year  1971.  That  percentage 
should  be  reduced  by  2  percent  in  each 
subsequent  year  until  the  maximum  sub- 
sidy payment  is  down  to  35  percent  of 
total  building  expenses. 

We  are  confident  that  the  shipbuilding 
industry  can  meet  this  challenge.  If  the 
challenge  is  not  met,  however,  then  the 
Administration's  commitment  to  this 
part  of  our  program  will  not  be  contin- 
ued. 

3.  Construction  differential  subsidies 
should  be  paid  directly  to  shipbuilders 
rather  than  being  channeled  through 
shipowners  as  is  the  case  under  the  pres- 
ent system.  A  direct  payment  system  is 
necessai-y  if  our  program  is  to  encourage 
builders  to  improve  designs,  reduce  de- 
lays, and  minimize  costs.  It  will  also  help 

"^     us  to  streamline  subsidy  administration. 

4.  The  multi-year  procurement  system 
which  is  now  used  for  other  government 
programs  should  be  extended  to  ship- 
building. Under  this  system,  the  gov- 
ernment makes  a  film  commitment  to 
build  a  given  number  of  ships  over  a 
specified  and  longer  period  of  time,  a 
practice  which  allows  the  industry  to  re- 
alize important  economies  of  .scale  and 
to  receive  lower  subsidies. 

5.  The  increased  level  of  ship  con- 
struction will  require  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  level  of  federally  insured 
mortgages.  Accordingly,  we  should  in- 
crease the  ceiling  on  our  present  mort- 
gage insurance  programs  from  SI  billion 
to  $3  billion. 

6.  We  should  extend  construction  dif- 
ferential subsidies  to  bulk  carriers,  ships 
which  usually  carry  ore.  grain,  or  oil  and 
which  are  not  covered  by  our  present 
subsidy  program. 

7.  A  Commission  should  be  established 
to  review  the  status  of  the  American 
shipbuilding  industry,  its  problems,  and 
its  progress  toward  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge we  have  set  forth.  The  Commission 
should  report  on  its  findings  within  three 
years  and  recommend  any  changes  in 
government  policy  which  it  believes  are 
desirable. 

THE  SHIP  OPERATING  INDUSTRY 

My  comments  to  this  point  have  re- 
lated to  the  building  of  merchant  vessels. 
The  other  arm  of  our  maritime  policy  is 
that  which  deals  with  the  operation  of 
these  ships.  Here,  too",  our  new  program 
offers  several  substantial  improvements 
over  the  present  system. 

1.  Operating  differential  subsidies 
should  be  continued  only  for  the  higher 
wage  and  insurance  costs  which  Ameri- 
can shipping  lines  experience.  Subsidies 
for  maintenance  and  repair  and  for  sub- 
sistence should  be  eliminated.  Instead  of 
paying  the  difference  between  the  wages 
of  foreign  seamen  and  actual  wages  on 
American  ships,  however,  the  govern- 
ment should  compare  foreign  wages  with 
prevailing  wage  levels  in  several  com- 
parable sectors  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. A  policy  which  ties  subsidies  to 
this  wage  index  will  reduce  subsidy  costs 
and  provide  an  incentive  for  further  effi- 


ciencies. Under  this  system,  the  opemtor 
would  no  longer  lose  in  subsidies  what 
he  saves  in  costs.  Nor  would  he  continue 
to  be  reimbursed  through  subsidies  when 
his  wage  costs  rise  to  higher  levels. 

2.  At  the  same  time  that  we  are  reduc- 
ing operating  subsidies,  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  eliminate  the  "recapture"  pro- 
visions of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  These  provisions  require  subsidized 
lines  to  pay  back  to  the  government  a 
portion  of  profits.  If  the  recapture  pro- 
visions are  removed,  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed  will  be  largely 
accomplished  by  corporate  taxes,  which 
were  at  much  lower  rates  when  these 
provisions  were  instituted.  We  will  also 
save  the  cost  of  administering  recapture 
provisions. 

3.  Many  bulk  carriers  presenUy  receive 
indirect  operating  subsidies  from  the 
government  because  of  the  statutorj'  re- 
quirement that  certain  government  car- 
gos  must  be  shipped  in  United  States 
vessels  at  premimn  rates.  When  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  ships  giain 
abroad,  for  example,  it  pays  higher  rates 
out  of  its  budget  than  if  it  were  allowed 
to  ship  at  world  market  rates.  We  will 
propose  a  new,  direct  subsidy  system  for 
such  carriers,  thus  allowing  us  to  phase 
out  these  premium  freight  rates  and  re- 
duce the  costs  of  several  nonmaritime 
government  programs. 

4.  Ship  operators  now  receiving  op- 
erating differential  subsidies  are  per- 
mitted to  defer  Federal  tax  payments  on 
reserve  funds  set  aside  for  construction 
purposes.  This  provision  should  be  ex- 
tended to  include  all  qualified  ship  op- 
erators in  the  foreign  trade,  but  onlj' 
for  well-defined  ship  replacement  pro- 
grams. 

5.  Past  government  policies  and  in- 
dustiT  attitudes  have  not  been  conducive 
to  cooperation  between  labor  and  man- 
agement. Our  program  will  help  to  im- 
prove this  situation  by  ending  the  un- 
certainty that  has  characterized  our 
past  maritime  policy.  Labor  and  man- 
agement must  now  use  this  opportunity 
to  find  ways  of  resolving  their  differences 
without  halting  operations.  If  the  de- 
sired expansion  of  merchant  shipping  is 
to  be  achieved,  the  disruptive  work  stop- 
pages of  the  past  must  not  be  repeated. 

6.  The  larger  capital  investment  neces- 
sary to  construct  a  modern  and  efficient 
merchant  fleet  requires  corresponding 
port  development.  I  am  therefore  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  work  with 
related  industries  and  local  governments 
in  improving  our  port  operations.  We 
must  take  full  advantage  of  technological 
advances  in  this  area  and  we  should  do 
all  we  can  to  encourage  greater  use  of 
intermodal  transportation  systems,  of 
which  these  high-technology  .ships  are 
only  a  part. 

EQUAL    EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTUNITIES 

The  expansion  of  American  merchant 
shipbuilding  which  this  program  makes 
possible  will  provide  many  new  employ- 
ment opportimities.  All  of  oiu-  citizens 
must  have  equal  access  to  these  new  jobs. 
I  am  therefore  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
work  with  industry  and  labor  organiza- 
tions to  develop  programs  that  will  insure 


all  minority  groups  their  rightful  place 
in  this  expansion. 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVEL0PMI:NT 

We  will  also  enlarge  and  redirect  the 
maritime  research  and  development 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  prac- 
tical applications  of  technological  ad- 
vances and  on  the  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral programs  with  those  of  industry. 

The  history  of  American  commercial 
shipping  is  closely  intertwined  with  the 
history  of  our  counti-y.  From  the  time  of 
the  Colonial  fishing  sloops,  down  through 
the  great  days  of  the  majestic  clipper 
ships,  and  into  the  new  era  when  steam 
replaced  the  sail,  the  venturesome  spirit 
of  maritime  enterprise  has  contributed 
significantly  to  the  strength  of  the 
Nation. 

Our  shipping  industry  has  come  a  long 
way  o\er  the  last  three  centuries.  Yet,  as 
one  of  the  great  historians  of  American 
.seafaring,  Samuel  Eliot  Morrison,  has 
written:  'all  her  modern  docks  and  ter- 
minals and  dredged  channels  will  avail 
nothing,  if  the  spirit  jierish  that  led  her 
founders  to  'trye  all  ports'."  It  is  that 
spirit  to  which  our  program  of  challenge 
and  opportunity  appeals. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  this 
program  will  introduce  a  new  era  in  the 
maritime  history  of  America,  an  era  in 
which  our  shipbuilding  and  ship  operat- 
ing industries  take  their  place  once  again 
among  the  vigorous,  competitive  indus- 
tries of  this  Nation. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  October  23.  1969. 


PRESIDENTS    MESSAGE    ON    MER- 
CHANT SHIPBUILDING  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Eisenhower 
years,  America  has  a  positive  program  to 
again  bring  this  Nation  into  the  fiont 
rank  of  seafaring  countries. 

That  is  the  significance  of  the  mer- 
chant shipbuilding  program  which  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  outlined  in  the  me.ssage 
he  sent  to  the  Congiess  today. 

This  is  a  program  which  gives  Ameri- 
can shipyards  the  incentive  to  modernize 
and  expand.  Unlike  the  previous  admin- 
istration President  Nixon  is  not  throwing 
our  shipbuilding  business  into  foreign 
.shipyards.  Instead  he  is  offering  Ameri- 
can shipbuilders — industi-y  and  labor — 
a  challenge  and  an  opportunity. 

Under  the  Nixon  maritime  program, 
American  shipbuilders  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  invest  $4  billion  in  modernizing 
their  yards  over  the  next  10  years  so  they 
can  become  fully  competitive  with  other 
shipyards  throughout  the  world — in 
techniques,  facilities,  and  production, 

If  American  shipbuilders  accept  the 
challenge  and  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity, the  program  outlined  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  will  succeed.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Nixon  program  is 
predicated  on  a  responsible  repsonse  from 
industry  and  labor.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  carry  this  program  forward 
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search  and   development  and  nuclear 
ship  programs. 

One  proposal,  on  improving  labor- 
management  relations  in  the  shipping 
industry,  will  be  controversial.  But  again, 
the  administration  should  be  compli- 
mented for  seeking  new  ways  to  meet 
this  serious  problem. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  I 
have  sat  through  many  hearings  on  the 
vexing  problems  of  the  maritime  indus- 
try. I  especially  want  to  emphasize  that 
all  the  efforts  of  my  committee  have  been 
bipartisan  in  nature.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  have  put  political  in- 
terest aside  and  joined  together  to 
achieve  the  mutual  goal  of  revitalizing 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

Hopefully,  the  House  and  SenaLe  will 
react,  with  the  same  bipartisan  spirit  in 
accepting  the  administration's  proposals. 
I  think  the  President  has  produced  a 
sound,  workable,  good  program,  and  I 
intend  to  support  it.  I  also  urge  every 
Member  of  Congress  to  give  it  the  sup- 
port it  deserves. 

The  administration's  actions  did  not 
come  any  too  soon.  The  hour  is  already 
late,  and  there  is  much  to  be  done.  Since 
more  than  two-thirds  of  our  privately 
owned  merchant  ships  are,  or  almost  are, 
2i  years  old,  we  must  begin  a  solid  ship- 
building program  now — immediately — 
in  order  to  protect  our  economic  and 
military  needs  of  the  near  future. 

In  view  of  this  crisis  situation — which, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  this  administration 
has  recognized — there  is  a  need  for  im- 
mediate and  concerted  action  on  many 
fronts.  First  of  all,  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate must  initiate  legislative  action  on 
the  administration's  program.  My  com- 
mittee is  ready  to  move  on  this  program. 
And,  I  know  that  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  will  take  prompt  action  as 
well. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  there  is  a 
need  for  concerted  action  on  many  fronts 
It  is  obvious  that  no  program  will  work 
unless  it  has  the  support  of  all  segments 
of  the  highly  diversified  maritime  indus- 
try; this  includes  labor  and  manage- 
ment— as  well  as  Government. 

The  administrative  segment  of  Gov- 
ernment acted  today;  Congress — as  I 
have  already  indicated — is  primed  to 
act;  ultimate  success  will,  in  the  final 
analysis,  depend  upon  concerted  indus- 
try action. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  has  prom- 
ised that  it  can  deliver  the  goods.  It 
must  now  prepare  itself  to  face  the  chal- 
lenge and  prove  that  it  can  produce  the 
ships  we  need  at  prices  and  in  time  to 
meet  our  needs.  The  program  presented 
to  us  today  calls  for  construction  sub- 
sidy to  be  paid  directly  to  the  shipyards, 
instead  of  to  the  steamship  owner;  it 
also  proposes  a  multiyear  procurement 
system  which  should  enable  shipyards 
to  obtain  long-term  financing. 

All  of  these  provisions,  including  the 
administration's  call  for  a  multiyear, 
series-type  construction,  some  of  stand- 
ardized ship  design,  should  provide  the 
long-awaited  incentive  which  the  ship- 
yards have  constantly  said  they  needed. 

Although  the  administration  program 
contains  no  build  abroad  proposals,  I 


think  the  American  shipbuilding  indus- 
try is  aware  that  it  must  now  stress  in- 
creased modernization  of  construction 
facilities  and  employ  all  its  technological 
know-how  to  try  to  build  more  ships  in 
the  most  econonilcal  way  possible.  I  think 
the  industry  is  aware  that  it  must  face 
up  to  this  challenge,  and  I  think  it  can 
meet  the  new  demands  that  will  be  placed 
upon  it. 

The  extension  of  tax  deferments  to 
the  unsubsidized  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  will  help  that 
seriously  declined  segment  to  put  aside 
capital  funds  for  ship  replacements. 
This,  too,  is  a  vital  element  in  any  long- 
range  program,  and  should  constitute  a 
giant  step  in  our  merchant  fleet's  battle 
to  regain  ocean  superiority. 

In  the  past,  the  American  maritime 
industry  has  been  criticized  unjustly, 
damned  unmercifully  and  neglected  dis- 
gracefully. It  was  almost  allowed  to  die. 
Now  it  has  been  granted  a  reprieve — 
a  new  lease  on  life — in  the  form  of  this 
long-range  program. 

But  in  the  days  ahead,  the  industiy 
will  be  watched  with  even  more  critical 
eyes.  It  will  be  up  to  the  industry  to 
prove  it  has  the  ability  to  once  again 
become  competitive. 

The  ability  to  compete  on  the  world 
market  will  only  be  achieved  if  the  total 
American  maritime  industry  cooperates 
to  make  this  program  work.  I  hope  that 
all  elements  will  join  forces  in  a  new 
spirit  of  unity,  forget  petty  differences, 
and  work  together  for  the  good  of  the 
industry  and  the  Nation. 

If  this  is  done,  we  shall  surely  succeed 
in  again  making  the  American  flag  a 
dominant  power  on  the  sealanes  of  the 
world. 

Unless  this  Is  done,  our  merchant  ma- 
rine will  surely  sink. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  personally 
thank  President  Nixon  for  this  chal- 
lenging opportunity  he  has  presented  us 
today.  I  have  faith  the  industry  will 
show  its  thanks  and  appreciation  by  ris- 
ing to  meet  the  challenge. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
MARITIME  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  HAG  AN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  con- 
gratulate President  Nixon  for  his  good 
judgment  and  foresightedness  in  making 
this  announcement. 

I  assure  Members  the  President  is  right 
in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  this  country 
today. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  seen  fit  to  take  thL«  step  in 
the  right  direction  toward  rebuilding  our 
merchant  fleet. 

At  long  last  an  administration  appears 
to  recognize  the  critical  condition  of  our 
merchant  marine. 

The  legislation  is  expected  to  get  to 
Capitol  Hill  within  the  next  4  weeks. 

Of  necessity,  I  must  reserve  full  judg- 
ment until  I  have  a  chance  to  see  just 
how  far  reaching  this  program  is,  and 
how  the  administration  plans  to  imple- 
ment it. 


October  23,  1969 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  President's 
message  on  the  merchant  shipbuilding 
program. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SIX  IN  TENNESSEE  RECEIVE  33d 
DEGREE,  SCOTTISH  RITE  MA- 
SONRY 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, six  middle  Tennesseans — five  of  them 
from  my  home  district  of  Nashville- 
Davidson  County — are  in  Wasliington  to- 
day to  receive  the  highest  degree  that  is 
offered  in  Scottish  Rite  Masonry — the 
33d  degree,  inspector  general  honorai-y. 

These  outstanding  leaders  include 
James  W.  Allen,  Jr.,  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant and  a  Nashville  attorney;  Wal- 
lace Phelan  Douglas,  grand  secretary  of 
the  Grand  Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  of  Tennessee;  Robert  L.  Evans,  a 
retired  businessman  from  Murfreesboro; 
Ernest  C.  Matthews  III,  a  Nashville  at- 
torney; James  G.  Stahlman,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Nashville  Banner;  and 
Clyde  R.  Watson,  past  potentate  of  Al 
Menah  Shrine  Temple,  and  a  certified 
public  accountant. 

Their  election  to  receive  the  33d  degree, 
inspector  general  honorary,  of  the  Scot- 
tish Rite,  was  announced  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Benedict,  sovereign  grand  inspector  gen- 
eral in  Tennessee. 

Each  of  these  individuals  has  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  his  com- 
munity, his  State  and  to  the  principals 
of  free  masonry.  Election  to  this  highest 
degree  in  Scottish  Rite  Masonry  is  given 
to  those  individuals  who  have  demon- 
strated their  behef  in  and  practice  of 
great  American  fundamentals,  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  Rite,  the  community, 
coimtry  and  mankind. 

Each  of  these  individuals  possess  these 
qualities,  and  I  am  proud  that  such  an 
outstanding  group  are  part  of  my  con- 
gressional constituency.  The  honors  be- 
ing paid  them  are  justly  deserved.  I  am 
confident  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
House  join  me  in  this  personal  tribute  to 
their  dedication  and' commitment  to  the 
principles  of  free  masonry. 


DRAFT   REFORM 


(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  emphasiz- 
ing the  importance  of  the  President's 
draft  reform  legislation.  Secretary  Laird 
recently  stated: 

Tliere  are  no  greater  sacrifices  that  we,  as 
government,  can  ask  of  our  young  men  than 
those  entailed  in  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act.  There  are  no  more  sacred  respon- 
ElblUties  of  government  than  to  assure  that 
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this  obligation  Is  shared  fairly  and  that,  con- 
sistent with  national  security  needs,  we  do 
whatever  is  possible  to  limit  the  burden  of 
Selective  Service  on  those  who  are  subject 
to  it. 

Last  May,  President  Nixon  in  his  selec- 
tive service  message  to  the  Congress  out- 
lined a  number  of  overdue  reforms  in  our 
draft  system.  One  major  objective  is  to 
reduce  the  period  of  prime  draft  vulner- 
ability from  as  long  as  7  years  to  only  12 
months.  To  place  this  revised  system  into 
effect,  the  administration  has  proposed  a 
simple  one  sentence  revision  in  the  pres- 
ent law.  This  revision  will  permit  the 
President  to  initiate  a  random  sequence 
of  selection  for  men  in  each  year  group 
who  upon  classification  and  examination 
are  found  equally  available  for  military 
service.  The  revised  system  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  President's  message.  It  is — 
by  any  reasonable  standard — the  fairest 
and  most  understandable  procedure  open 
to  us  under  conditions  when  more  men 
become  available  for  service  than  are 
needed. 

This  legislation,  gentlemen,  is  not  only 
urgently  needed  at  this  time;  it  is  also 
by  far  the  simplest  piece  of  legislation 
that  is  likely  to  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress in  this  or  any  other  session.  More 
than  5  months  have  already  elapsed  since 
this  proposal  was  first  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President.  I  urge  that  it 
be  promptly  approved  by  this  House. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  BEVHiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  133,  on  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  I  was  in  my  district  in  Alabama 
on  official  business  and  missed  the  vote. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
for  the  appropriation  bill. 

On  rollcall  No.  214,  on  the  Educational 
Television  and  Radio  Amendments  of 
1969,  I  was  in  my  district  in  Alabama 
on  official  business  and  missed  the  vote. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
for  H.R.  7737. 


ELECTION  FINANCING  REFORM 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  the  Election  Financing 
Reform  Act  along  with  16  of  my  col- 
leagues. We  hope  there  will  be  growing 
support  for  this  needed  change  in  regu- 
lating the  financing  of  Federal  elections. 
The  present  law  is  regulation  in  name 
only  and  by  its  operation  it  encourages 
proliferation  of  political  committees  and 
impedes  the  effectiveness  of  political 
parties.  The  most  glaring  fault  of  the 
existing  law  is  that  it  denies  the  elector- 
ate information  which  is  vitally  impor- 
tant in  making  a  choice  on  election  day. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  bill  to  make 
public  the  machinery  of  campaign  fi- 
nances. It  is  also  the  intention  of  this 
bill  to  limit  campaign  spending  and  con- 
tributions without  making  that  limit  im- 
realistic  and  unenforceable. 


There  are  too  many  doubts  cast  today 
on  the  decisions  of  elected  officials,  and 
in  requiring  less  than  full  disclosure  of 
campaign  finances  we  encourage  further 
doubt.  Change  is  necessary  in  order  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  our  election 
process  and  to  allow  our  system  of  rep- 
resentative government  to  be  truly  re- 
sponsive. Given  the  record  of  this  Con- 
gress for  taking  necessary  reform  action, 
I  am  hopeful  we  can  soon  give  serious 
consideration  to  this  legislation  being 
introduced  today  by  our  group. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1689, 
CHILD  PROTECTION  AND  TOY 
SAFETY    ACT   OF    1969 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
1689)  to  amend  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  to  protect  children  from 
toys  and  other  articles  intended  for  use 
by  children  which  are  hazardous  due  to 
the  presence  of  electrical,  mechanical, 
or  thermal  hazards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
21,  1969.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  given 
F>ermission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
for  immediate  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  1689,  the  Child  Pro- 
tection and  Toy  Safety  Act  of  1969.  The 
House  passed  this  legislation  on  Septem- 
ber 4  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  327  to  0. 

Tlie  bill  amends  the  Federal  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Act  to  protect  children 
from  toys  and  other  articles  which  are 
dangerous  because  of  the  presence  of 
electrical,  mechanical,  or  thermal  haz- 
ards. 

Substantially,  the  conference  reported 
the  House  version.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute combines  the  respective  short 
titles;  the  House  version  had  "Child 
Protection  Act"  and  the  Senate  version 
had  "Toy  Safety  Act. " 

The  conference  also  combined  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  for  regulation  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Under  the  House  version  the  Secretary 
vvoxild  have  engaged  in  formal  rule- 
making— either  before  or  after  removing 
a  given  item  from  the  market.  Under  the 
Senate  version  the  Secretary  would  have 
used  informal  rulemaking  proceedings, 
but  there  was  no  provision  comparable  to 
the  House  provision  which  would  allow 
him  to  summarily  remove  an  article  from 
the  market  upon  a  finding  of  "imminent 
hazard."  The  compromise  allows  the  Sec- 
retary to  remove  from  the  market  any 
article  which  he  deems  is  an  "imminent 
hazard"  either  before  or  after  an  in- 
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formal  or  a  fon  lal  rulemaking  proceed- 


no  other  changes  in  the 
the  bill, 
that  the  House  managers 
successfully  maintained  the  position  of 
the  House  on  tl^is  legislation  and  I  urge 
that  the  conference  report  be  adopted. 

'  Mr.  SPRINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Child  Protectiori  Act  passed  by  this 
House  some  time  ago  was  a  well  con- 
sidered and  adequate  measure  for  the 
protection  of  cliildren  from  toys  which 
by  reason  of  mechanical, 
jtrical  hazards.  The  dif- 
that  bill  and  the  one 
jther  House  was  slignt 
id  out.  really  related  to 
purely  procedural  matters. 

The  House  bilf  had  provided  that  toys 
presenting  an  imminent  hazard  could  be 
immediately  removed  from  the  market- 
place, after  whi(  h  proceedings  under  the 
Administrative  I'rocedures  Act  would  be 
foilowed-to  flntl  determination  of  the 
is»«e.  SiA«e  ther ;  are  several  alternatives 
under  that  act  some  difference  appeared 
in  the  details  f)r  handling  such  cases. 
The  conference  (luickly  resolved  the  mat- 
more  than  one  possible 
route  to  a  decisijn,  granting  to  both  the 
Secretary  and  tie  party  marketing  the 
toy  adequate  remedy. 

Other  provisijns  of  the  House  bill 
which  refined  the  definitions  of  thermal. 


endanger  them 
thermal,  or  elec 
ference  betweei^ 
passed  by  the 
and,  as  it  turnd 


mechanical,  anc 
which  added  a 


electrical  hazards  and 
requirement  that  retail 


APPOINTMENT 
H.R.  13763, 


APPROPRIAl  IONS 


ANDRE"\^rS     of 


1970, 
Senate 


Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask 
from  the  Speaker 
13763)    making 
legislative  branc^i 
ing  June  30, 
poses,  with 
disagree  to  the 
agree  to  the  conffer 
ate. 

The  SPEAKER 
the  request  of  t^e 
bama? 

Mr.  ANDREWB 
Speaker,  reservi^ig 
and  I  shall  not 
ment  in  respect 
to  do  with  the 

As  our  colleagues 
in  the  bill  $2 


dealers  repurchase  toys  proved  to  be 
hazardous  were  recognized  as  desirable 
additions  and  changes  by  the  conferees 
and  were  theref  )re  accepted. 

The  bill  as  it  comes  back  to  the  House 
from  the  conference  does  no  violence 
whatsoever  to  the  aims  of  the  bill  as 
considered  and  \  assed  by  the  House,  and 
I  recommend  approval  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  STAGGE*,S.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  huestion  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  rqconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


OF   CONFEREES   ON 
LEGISLATIVE    BRANCH 
1970 


Alabama.    Mr. 
ui^animous  consent  to  take 
s  table  the  bill  (H.R. 
appropriations  for   the 
for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
and  for  other  pur- 
amendments  thereto, 
Senate  amendments,  and 
;ence  asked  by  the  Sen- 


Is  there  objection  to 
gentleman  from  Ala- 


of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 

the  right  to  object — 

object — the  main  argu- 

to  this  bill  is  over  what 

front  of  the  Capitol. 

know,  the  House  put 

million  to  go  ahead  with 


west 


planning  for  the  necessary  work  to  be 
done.  The  Senate  called  for  study  funds 
of  $250,000,  for  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  restudy  this  front  extension.  This 
is  in  essence  what  it  boils  down  to.  We 
have  already  had  one  study — do  we  need 
another? 

I  understand  there  may  well  be  a  mo- 
tion to  instruct  the  conferees,  a  strange 
motion,  in  that  it  would  be  not  to  sustain 
the  position  of  the  House  but  rather  to 
sustain  the  position  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentJeman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  The  gen- 
tleman has  stated  the  parliamentai-y 
situation  as  I  understand  it  to  be.  It  is 
almost  unprecedented  to  instruct  con- 
ferees before  they  even  have  gone  to  con- 
ference about  a  matter  which  has  not 
been  before  the  conferees.  If  such  a  mo- 
tion is  made.  I  intend  to  offer  a  prefer- 
ential motion  to  lay  the  motion  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  has,  of  course, 
stated  the  issue  correctly,  that  the  major 
point  involves  the  appropriation  of  some 
$2  million  to  proceed  with  a  $45  million 
extension  of  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol. 

The  Senate  has  stricken  out  that 
money  which  the  House  included  and 
instead  inserted  $250,000  for  an  engi- 
neering study  to  be  conducted  by  an 
independent  agency,  the  U.S.  Park  Serv- 
ice, of  just  what  would  be  involved  In 
restoring  the  Capitol  so  that  it  does  not 
fall  down,  in  short,  a  cost  and  feasibility 
study  of  plain  restoration,  something 
which  has  never  been  fully  studied  or 
researched  by  the  Architect  or  his  people. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
has  recently  indicated  that  this  restora- 
tion work  would  cost  only  $10  million,  or 
at  the  very  most  $20  million.  That  would 
mean,  if  this  estimate  is  borne  out  by 
the  feasibility  study,  that  we  would  save 
the  taxpayers  between  $25  and  $35  mil- 
lion. Under  the  Senate  amendment  we 
would  be  spending  $250,000  for  a  feas- 
ibility and  cost  study,  with  the  likelihood 
that  we  may  thereby  save  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  $25  to  $35  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  pose  a  parliamen- 
tai-y  question  to  the  Chair?  If  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  is  approved,  will  it  not 
then  be  in  order  to  move  to  instruct  the 
conferees? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  consent  is 
granted  and  before  the  appointment  of 
conferees,  the  motion  to  instruct  would 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Therefore.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  intend  to  offer  a  motion  to 
instruct  the  conferees  to  accept  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  which  deletes  $1.75  mil- 
lion for  extension  and  provides  instead 
$250,000  for  a  feasibility  study  of  restora- 
tion. We  have  never  had  a  chance  to  vote 


on  the  record  of  this  particular  issue 
previously  n  this  House.  In  view  of  the 
overwhelming  2-to-l  vote  that  took  place 
in  the  Senate,  the  other  day  against  the 
costly  extension  project,  I  think  Mem- 
bers ought  to  be  given  the  opportunity 
for  that  vote,  and  I  shall  ti-y  to  give  them 
that  opportunity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the   gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  is  not  unprece- 
dented— not  the  usual  procedure  but 
certainly  not  unprecedented — to  offer 
a  motion  to  instinct  conferees.  Would 
the  gentleman  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  absolutely  correct.  Not  only  have 
I  researched  ihe  precedents  and  rules  of 
the  House,  which  spell  this  authority  out 
very  carefully,  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  and  other  Members 
of  the  House  who  were  here  will  recall 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  CoNTE)  offered  an  almost  identical 
motion  abiut  a  month  ago  to  instruct 
the  conferees  on  the  Agriculture  appro- 
priation bill  with  respect  to  that  $20,000 
limitation  on  price-support  payments  to 
an  individual  farmer. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  make 
the  statement  that  it  is  almost  unprec- 
edented. I  have  seen  many  motions 
made  to  instruct  conferees  to  insist  on 
the  House  position  after  there  has  been 
a  conference  report  returned  to  the 
House.  But  now  we  are  talking  about 
instructing  House  conferees  to  do  some- 
thing before  even  going  to  conference 
and  to  take  the  Senate  position,  not  the 
House  position.  I  say  that  is  almost  un- 
precedented. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  again? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  in  my  time  in  the 
House  I  have  offered — and  it  has  been 
some  years  ago — two  motions  to  instruct 
before  they  went  to  conference.  This 
would  not  be  a  procedural  precedent. 
That  is  the  time  to  instruct — before  they 
go  to  conference. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  How 
many  times  did  you  win? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  recall,  but  I  do 
not  win  often  around  here,  anyway. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  might  also  com- 
ment to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
a  motion  to  instruct  the  conferees  also 
permits  an  hour  of  debate.  However,  if 
another  motion  should  be  made  to  lay 
that  motion  to  instruct  on  the  table  then 
we  will  not  have  any  opportunity  for  de- 
bate at  all.  This  is  the  reason  I  am  tak- 
ing some  time  now  to  clarify  just  what 
the  issue  is.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  on  page  126  of  Can- 
non's Precedents  it  says  this: 

A  motion  to  instruct  conferees  is  not  in 
order  until  a  conference  Is  agreed  to  and 
Is  not  in  order  after  the  conferees  have  been 
appointed. 

So,  this  motion  requires  split-second 
timing  in  order  to  make  sure  that  we 


get  it  in  after  the  conference  has  been 
agreed  to  but  before  the  Speaker  has 
appointed  the  conferees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  always  a  question 
of  how  many  times  you  win  here  or  any- 
where else.  It  is  a  question  of  whether 
you  support  a  principle. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  If  we 
adopt  a  precedent  here  of  instructing 
the  conferees  before  we  even  go  to  con- 
ference, we  might  as  well  not  have  any 
conference. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  say  again 
to  the  gentleman  that  we  had  a  motion 
to  this  effect  just  the  other  day  in  the 
Conte  motion.  If  we  can  save  the  tax- 
payers of  this  coimtry  between  $25  mil- 
lion and  $35  million  at  a  time  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  trying 
to  cut  down  expenses.  I  think  we  ought 
to  make  a  real  effort  to  do  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  who  has  indicated  that 
he  has  previously  asked  the  House  to  in- 
struct conferees,  how  many  times  he 
asked  the  House  to  instruct  conferees  to 
agree  with  the  Senate's  position? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  not  the  issue.  The 
issue  is  whether  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  is  right  or 
wrong  in  asking  that  the  conferees  be 
instructed  to  support  a  position  of  the 
House.  If  this  procedure  and  rule  of  the 
House  has  no  meaning  then  why  is  it 
provided  for  in  the  rule  book? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  will  yield  further, 
he  has  that  right,  but  how  many  times 
has  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  asked  the 
House  to  instruct  conferees  to  agree  with 
the  position  of  the  Senate  before  we  went 
to  conference?  We  should  allow  the  con- 
ferees to  give  the  position  of  the  House 
on  this  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the  .gentleman    from 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  let  me  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that 
we  had  2  hours  of  debate  in  favor  of  his 
point  of  view  and  only  8  minutes  of  de- 
bate in  favor  of  mine  . 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  a  fair  propor- 
tion. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PRrvlLEGED    MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    STRATTON 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Privileged  motion  offered  by  Mr.  Stratton  : 
Mr.  STRATTON  moves  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  on  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  bill  H.R.  13763  be  Instructed  to  accept 
the  Senate  amendment,  numbered  Senate 
amendment  251,  entitled  "West  Front  of  the 
Capitol"  which  occurs  on  page  28,  line  8  of 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  which  strikes 
out  lines  8  through  15  and  Inserts  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"WEST  FRONT  OP  THE  CAPITOL 

"For  the  conduct  of  studies  to  determine 
the  feasibility  and  cost  of  restoring  the  west 
central  front  of  the  Capitol,  without  re- 
gard to  any  other  act.  $250,000,  which  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  appropriation  for  "Pres- 
ervation of  Historic  Properties,  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior."  " 

PREFtRENTIAL   MOTION  OFFERED    BY    MR. 
ANDREWS  OF  ALABAMA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Preferential  motion  offered  by  Mr. 
ANDREWS  of  Alabama:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Ala- 
bama moves  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Andrews)  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  199,  nays  165,  not  voting  67, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  241] 
YEAS— 199 


Abernethy 

Corbett 

Hansen,  Wash 

Addabbo 

Cunningham 

Hawkins 

Albert 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Hubert 

Anderson, 

Davis.  Ga. 

Henderson 

Calif. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Hicks 

Anderson,  111. 

Delaney 

Holifield 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Dellenback 

Hosmer 

Andrews. 

Dent 

Hull 

N.  Dak. 

Dickinson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Annunzlo 

Donohue 

Jonas 

Arends 

Dorn 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ayres 

Downing 

Jones.  N.C. 

Barrett 

Dulski 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Beall.  Md. 

Edmondson 

Karth 

Bevlll 

Edwards,  La. 

ICazen 

Blanton 

Eilberg 

Kee 

Blatnlk 

Erlenbom 

Keith 

Bo'^'j;s 

Evans.  Ckilo. 

Kleppe 

Boland 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Kluczynskl 

Boiling 

Fallon 

Kuykendall 

Bow 

Feishan 

Landrum 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Flndley 

Langen 

Buchanan 

Fisher 

Lloyd 

Burke.  Mass. 

Flood 

Long.  La. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Flowers 

Long.  Md. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Flynt 

Lukens 

Button 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

.  McClory 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Frledel 

McCloskey 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Fulton.  Pa. 

McDade 

CabeU 

Galiflanakls 

McFall 

Caffery 

Gallagher 

Macdonald, 

Cederber:? 

Garmatz 

Mass. 

Chamberlain 

Gettys 

Mahon 

Clausen. 

Gialmo 

Mann 

DonH. 

Gibbons 

Math  las 

Cohelan 

Goldwater 

Matsunaga 

Collier 

Green.  Oreg. 

Melcher 

CoUlns 

Grlffln 

Miller,  Calif. 

Colmer 

Gubser 

MUls 

Mlnlsh 

RaUsback 

Stephens 

MlnshaU 

Reld.  m. 

Stokes 

MizeU 

Relfel 

Stubblefleld 

Monagan 

Rhodes 

Stuckey 

Montgomery 

Rlegle 

Sullivan 

Morgan 

Rivers 

Taft 

Morton 

Roberts 

Talcott 

Moss 

Robtson 

Taylor 

Murphy,  111. 

Rodlno 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Tleman 

Natcher 

Rogers,  Fla. 

unman 

Nelsen 

Rooney,  NY. 

Vander  Jagt 

Nichols 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Waggonner 

OHara 

Rostenkowskl 

Wampler 

rOlsen 

Ruth 

Watts 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

St.  Onge 

White 

Passman 

Saylor 

Whltten 

Patman 

Schwengel 

Williams 

Patten 

Shipley 

Wilson.  Bob 

Perkins 

Sh  river 

Wilson. 

Pettis 

Slkes 

Charles  H. 

Philbln 

Slsk 

Wright 

Pickle 

Slack 

Wyatt 

Plrnie 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wydler 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Snyder 

Wylie 

Price.  111. 

Stafford 

Wyman 

Price.  Tex. 

Staggers 

Yates 

Purlnskl 

Steed 

Young 

Quillen 

Slelger,  Wis. 
NAYS— 165 

Zablockl 

Abbltt 

Goodllng 

Mlze 

Adair 

Green.  Pa. 

Mollohan 

Alexander 

Griffiths 

Moorhead 

Anderson, 

Gross 

Mosher 

Tenn. 

Gude 

Mvers 

Ashbrook 

Hagan 

Nedzi 

Ashley 

Haley 

NU 

Belcher 

Hall 

Obey 

Bennett 

Halpem 

Ottlnger 

Berry 

Hamilton 

Pike 

Betts 

Hammer- 

Podell 

Blasgl 

schmldt 

Poff 

Blester 

Hanley 

Pollock 

Bingham 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Blackburn 

Harrington 

RandaU 

Brademas 

Harvey 

Rarick 

Brasco 

Hathaway 

Rees 

Bray 

Hechler,  W,  Va 

.  Reld,  NY. 

Briukley 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rosenthal 

Brock 

Helstoskl 

Roth 

Broomfield 

Hogan 

Roudebush 

Brotzman 

Horton 

Royttal 

Brown,  Calif. 

Howard 

Ruppe 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hungate 

Ryan 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Hunt 

St  Germain 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hutchinson 

Satterfleld 

Burton,  Calif. 

I chord 

Schadeberg 

Carey 

Jacobs 

Scherle 

Carter 

Jarman 

Scheuer 

Chappell 

Kastenmeler 

Schneebell 

Chlsholm 

King 

Scott 

Clancy 

Koch 

Sebellus 

Cleveland 

Kyi 

Skubltz 

Conable 

Kyros 

Smith,  Calif. 

Conyers 

Landgrebe 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Coughlln 

Latta 

Stanton 

Cowger 

Le?gett 

Steiger.  Artz. 

Daddarlo 

Lennon 

Stratton 

Daniel.  Va. 

Lowensteln 

Teague.  Tex. 

Dennis 

Lujan 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Derwlnskl 

McCarthy 

Thompson,  N.J 

Duncan 

McCuUoch 

Uilall 

Eckhardt 

McDonald, 

Utt 

Edwards,  Calif.      Mich. 

Van  Deerlln 

Esch 

McKneally 

Vanlk 

Eshleman 

McMillan 

Vlgorlto 

Farbsteln 

MacGregor 

Watklns 

Fish 

Madden 

Welcker 

Foreman 

Marsh 

Whalen 

Fountain 

Mayne 

Whalley 

Fraser 

Meeds 

Wldnall 

Frey 

Meskill 

Winn 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Michel 

Wold 

Gaydos 

Mikva 

Yatron 

Gilbert 

Miller,  Ohio 

Zlon 

Gonzalez 

Mink 

Zwach 

NOT  VO"l'lN(3 — 67 

Adams 

Cramer 

Gray 

Asplnall 

Culver 

Grover 

Baring 

Dawson 

Hanna 

Bell.  Calif. 

de  la  Garza 

Harsha 

Brooks 

Denney 

Hastings 

Brown,  Ohio 

Devlne 

Hays 

Burton,  Utah 

Diofgs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Bush 

Dlngell 

Klrwan 

Cahlll 

Dowdy 

Lipscomb 

Camp 

Dwyer 

McClure 

Casey 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McEwen 

Celler 

Fa.sceU 

MaUliard 

Clark 

Foley 

MartUi 

C^awson,  Del 

Ford, 

May 

Clay 

William  D. 

Morse 

Conte 

Frellnghuysen    0"Konskl 

Corman 

Fuqua 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 
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Pelly 

Pepper 

Poage 

Powell 

Purcell 

Qule 
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4euss 
aandman 
Springer 
9ymlnerton 

?esgue,  Calif. 
unney 


Waldle 

Wataoa 

Whltehurst 

Wiggins 

Wolff 


with 


So  the  motit^n 

The    Clerk 

pairs : 

Mr.    O'Neill 

Conte. 

Mr.  Hays  with 
Mr.  Kirwan 
Mr.  Celler  with 
Mr.  Clark  wlt|> 
Mr.  Asplnall 
Mr.  Dlngell  wllth 
Mr.  Adams  wljth 
Mr.   Johnson 

Clatison. 
Mr.  Pepper  wl 
Mr.  de  la  Gar^ 
Mr.  Purcell 
Mr.  Broolcs 
Mr.  Gray  with 
Mr.  Gorman 
Mr.  Wolff  Witt 
Mr.  Foley  with 
Mr.  Puqua 
Mr.  William  E . 
Mr.  Beuss  wltli 

-  Mr.  Baling  wl 
Mr.  Tnnney 
Mr.  Dowdy  wlt^i 
Mr.  Waldle 
Mr.  Pascell  wllji 
Mr.  Culver 
Mr.  Hastings 
Mr.  Quie  with 
Mr.  McClure 
Mr.  Hanna  with 
Mr.  Casey  wltt 
Mr.  Symlngtoi 
Mr.  Whltehunt 


was  agreed  to. 
ajnnounced    the    following 

of    Massachusetts    with    Mr. 


Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Springer. 
Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Prellnghuysen 
'flth  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 
Mr  CahlU. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
of   California   with   Mr.   Del 


1h 


Mr.  Denuey. 
with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Grover. 
Mr  Bell  of  California 
Mr.  Harsha. 
h  Mr.  Lipscomb. 
Ford  with  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Dawson. 
Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  MailUard. 
Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.  Powell. 
Mrs.  May. 
Mr.  Pelly. 
Mr.  Morse 
Mr.  OKonskl. 

Mr.  Sandman. 
Mr.  Teague  of  California. 
Mr.  Watson. 
with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
with  Mr.  Wiggins. 


with 
with 


with 


th 

with 


with 
vrith 


vsith 


Mr.  BURKE  Df  Massachusetts  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  DOWNliJG  changed  his  vote  from 
■nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  YATROf?  changed  his  vote  from 
■yea"  to  "nay. 

Mr.  MACDdNALD  of  Massachusetts 
changed  his  vdte  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  CARTE]  I  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  WYATTJ  changed  his  vote  from 
•'nay"  to  "yea. 

The  result  oi  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorc  ed. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKtR.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  An- 
drews of  Alabama,  3teed.  Kirwan.  Yates, 
Casey,  MahonJ  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota, Lancen,  Heifel,  Wyman,  and  Bow. 


HOUSING  A]*D 
MENT 


the 
t(nd 


Mr.   PATMAK 
that  the  Housp 
Committee  of 
State  of  the  U^iion 
sideration  of 
amend  and  ex 
ing  and  urban 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEA 
motion  offered 
Texas. 

The  motion  wbs  agreed  to. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

resolve  itself  into  the 

he  Whole  House  on  the 

for  the  further  con- 

bUl    (H.R.    13827)    to 

laws  relating  to  hous- 

development,    and    for 


VKER 


Accordingly 
into  the 
on  the  State  of 


URBAN  DEVELOP- 
ACT  OF  1969 


The  question  is  on  the 
by  the  gentleman  from 


n*   THE   COMMITTEE    OF    THE   WHOLE 

he  House  resolved  itself 

Comm  ttee  of  the  Whole  House 

the  Union  for  the  further 


consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  13827,  with 
Mr.  Flood  in  the  chair. 

COMMITTKX   AITENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  Amendment:  Page  45,  line  2, 
strike  out  "412"  and  insert  "415." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    BRADEMAS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Braoemas: 
Page  46,  after  line  8,  Insert  a  new  section  416 
to  read  as  follows: 

"FHA    FINANCING    FOR    MOBILE    HOMES 

•Sec.  416.  Section  2  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by — 

•■(1)  inserting  '(!)•  after  the  words  'for  the 
purpose  of  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a): 

"(2)  Inserting  ';  and  for  the  purpose  of 
(11)  financing  the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home 
to  be  used  by  the  owner  as  his  principal  resi- 
dence' before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a); 

"(3)  Inserting  '(other  than  mobile  homes)' 
after  "new  residential  structures'  In  clause 
(1)  of  subparagraph  (lii)  of  the  second  para- 
graph of  subsection  (a): 

"(4)  Inserting  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  :  "Tlie  Secretary 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  with  re- 
spect to  mobile  homes  to  be  financed  under 
this  section,  to  (I)  prescribe  minimum  prop- 
erty standards  to  assure  the  Uvablllty  and 
durability  of  the  mobile  home  and  the  suita- 
bility of  the  site  on  which  the  mobile  home 
is  to  be  located:  and  (11)  obtain  assurances 
from  the  borrower  that  the  mobile  home  will 
be  placed  on  a  site  which  compiles  with  the 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
with  local  zoning  and  other  applicable  local 
requirements.': 

•'(5)  Inserting  '.  except  that  an  obligation 
financing  the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home 
may  be  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $10,000' 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  (1) 
in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b); 

■'(6>  Inserting  ':  Provided,  That  an  obliga- 
tion financing  the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home 
may  have  a  maturity  not  In  excess  of  twelve 
years  and  thirty-two  days'  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  clause  (2)  In  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (b);  and 

"(7)  strllclng  out  'real  property"  each  place 
it  appears  In  subsection  (c)  (2)  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  'real  or  personal  property'." 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
words  about  a  problem  which  I  feel — 
indeed,  I  am  sure  most  all  of  us  here  to- 
day feel — is  rapidly  approaching  crisis 
proportions.  This  problem  put  simply 
is:  The  tremendous  shortage  of  decent 
housing  at  reasonable  cost. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  es- 
tablished the  oflacial  national  goal:  "a 
decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American  family." 
Yet  after  decades  of  fragmented  and 
grossly  underfinanced  Federal  housing 
programs,  over  6  million  families  still  live 
in  substandard  housing — dilapidated, 
lacking  in  basic  sanitary  facilities,  over- 
crowded. Millions  more  live  in  neighbor- 
hoods which  are  fast  deteriorating.  Fur- 
ther, at  a  time  when  most  Americans  are 
enjoying  the  highest  standard  of  living 
that  this  Nation  or  any  nation  has  ever 


known,  we  are  also  faced  with  a  severe 
shortage  of  available  housing. 

It  must  therefore  be  obvious  to  all  of 
us,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  not  met 
our  national  goals  in  housing  and  that 
the  results  achieved  under  existing  pro- 
grams have  fallen  far  short  of  meeting 
even  the  minimum  needs  of  our  people. 

Because  this  country  is  facing  such 
vast  housing  problems,  has  firmly  set  as 
its  goal  decent  housing  for  all  Americans, 
and  has  the  basic  wherewithall  to  attain 
this  end.  I  have  offered  this  amendment 
to  the  housing  bill  before  our  considera- 
tion today. 

One  of  the  most  diflBcult  problems  fac- 
ing our  country  today  is  that  of  provid- 
ing decent  housing  for  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families  at  costs  that  are 
reasonable,  E>articularly  at  a  time  of  high 
land  costs,  high  costs  of  construction, 
and  of  high  interest  rates. 

My  amendment  is  aimed  not  at  solv- 
ing the  whole  problem  of  housing,  but 
at  solving  part  of  it. 

The  amendment  that  I  propose,  Mr 
Chairman,  would  amend  title  I  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  allow  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  to  insure 
loans  for  the  financing  of  mobile  homes 
to  be  used  by  the  purchaser  as  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  residence. 

Under  my  amendment,  a  mobile  home 
buyer  could  obtain  an  FHA-insured  loan 
in  an  amount  up  to  $10,000  repayable 
over  a  maximum  of  12  years. 

Tlie  amendment,  may  I  say,  has  al- 
ready been  adopted  by  the  Senate  as  pari 
of  the  housing  and  urban  development 
bill.  It  is  also  supported  by  Secretary 
Romney  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  as  well  as  by 
the  National  Housing  Conference,  and 
the  savings  and  loan  industry. 

The  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation and  Ti-ailer  Coach  Association, 
which  represent  nearly  90  percent  of  the 
Nation's  mobile  home  producers,  and  the 
Mobile  Housing  Association  of  America, 
which  principally  represents  mobile  homo 
dealers  from  across  the  country,  and 
numerous  other  organizations  concerned 
with  mobile  homes  have  also  given  ap- 
proval to  my  amendment. 

The  amendment  I  offer  has  one  sig- 
nilicant  modification  from  the  Senate- 
passed  amendment  but  that  change 
which  I  will  come  to  in  just  a  moment, 
is  strongly  supported  by  Senator  Hol- 
LiNGS  of  South  Carolina,  the  principal 
author  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  a  word  about 
mobile  homes.  Mobile  homes  represent 
a  low-cost  form  of  housing  which  of- 
fers a  means  of  solving  the  housing 
problem  of  many  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families  who  cannot  afford  con- 
ventional housing  and  whose  hou.sing 
needs  can  be  met  by  mobile-sizea  units. 

As  such,  mobile  homes  supplement,  not 
undercut,  the  home  construction  Indus- 
try. For  all  practical  purposes  the  low 
and  moderate  income  consumer  has  been 
priced  out  of  the  more  expensive  home- 
buying  market. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  mobile  home 
market  alone  is  ample  testimony  to  this, 
Mr.  Chairman.  A  study  of  mobile  home 
buyers  conducted  for  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing,  and  Urban  Develop - 
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ment  by  the  Bureau  of  *he  Census  not 
long  ago  shows  that  mobile  homes  ac- 
counted for  approximately  25  percent  of 
the  total  production  of  new  single  fam- 
ily homes  in  1968.  In  L.ddition,  during  the 
same  year  the  mobile  home  industry  sup- 
plied more  than  95  percent  of  all  new 
single  family  housing  xmits  selling  under 
$12,500. 

Statistics  gathered  by  the  mobile  home 
industry  also  show  a  rapid  growth  in 
mobile  home  sales:  from  about  100,000 
units  in  1960  to  over  300,000  in  1968.  By 
the  end  of  1969  this  figure  may  well  reach 
the  400,000  mark,  a  quadrupling  in  less 
than  a  decade.  Indeed,  it  has  been  es- 
timated that  about  6  million  people  now 
live  in  mobile  homes  across  the  United 
States. 

Considering  its  expanding  growth  and 
production,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
mobile  home  industry  must  indeed  be 
looked  upon  with  hope  as  capable  of  mass 
producing  permanent,  low-cost  housing 
units  which  can  be  used  to  alleviate  the 
current  housing  crisis  in  America  by 
helping  provide  homes  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families. 

To  illustrate,  the  HUD  study  of  mobile- 
home  buyers  reached  the  following  con- 
clusion : 

Nlnety-fotir  percent  of  the  mobile  homes 
covered  In  the  survey  sold  for  less  than 
$10,000.  By  contrast,  only  six  percent  of  all 
new  one-family  homes  (other  than  mobile) 
sold  m  1966  for  less  than  $12,500. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  people 
buying  mobile  homes  today  are  those 
whose  incomes  have  priced  them  out  of 
the  homebuilding  market.  They  are  the 
young  married  couples  just  starting  out, 
the  retired  caught  in  the  bind  of  rising 
costs  and  little  income,  those  living  in 
smaller  communities  where  housing  is 
scarce,  as  well  as  lower  and  middle  in- 
come citizens  trapped  by  inflation  and 
high  interest  rates.  These,  in  short,  are 
Americans  who  carmot  afford  to  build 
their  own  homes. 

So  it  is  not  correct  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man— and  I  know  some  Members  may 
have  had  apprehensions  about  this 
point — that  extension  of  FHA  title  I  loans 
to  cover  mobile  homes  would  eat  into  the 
money  available  for  financing  conven- 
tional housing. 

Indeed,  the  current  average  retail 
price  for  a  mobile  home  is  about  $6,000 
which  is  far  below  what  the  home  con- 
struction industry  could  or  would  be  able 
to  produce  conventional  homes  for  and 
survive.  The  median  selling  price  for  the 
conventional  home  today  is  just  under 
$27,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
over  6  million  Americans  now  live  in 
mobile  homes.  Recent  production  rates 
of  mobile  homes.  I  am  informed,  have 
approximated  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of 
the  new  housing  starts  in  1968.  Further, 
last  year  about  90  percent  of  the  new 
homes  sold  in  this  country  for- less  than 
$15,000  were  mobile  homes.  There  is  no 
question  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  mo- 
bile homes  are  here  to  stay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
clear  up  another  misconception  about 
mobile  homes  and  their  use,  and  this 
concerns  their  "mobility."  I  should  like 
to  here  point  out  that  a  common  con- 


ception of  mobile  homes  as  always  on 
the  road,  transient  in  nature  and  a  credit 
risk  to  finance,  is  just  not  true.  Accord- 
ing to  the  HUD  survey  I  have  cited  pre- 
viously, more  than  2  million  American 
families  use  mobile  homes  as  their  sole 
residence.  Moreover,  80  percent  of  all 
mobile  home  owners  sampled  had  not 
moved  within  a  5-year  period.  Again,  I 
would  cite  a  conclusion  of  the  HUD 
survey  of  mobik  home  dwellers: 

So  far,  the  mobility  of  these  households  Is 
no  greater  than  that  of  the  population  as  a 
wlole. 

One  additional  statistic  ought  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  regard  and  that  has  to 
do  with  the  financial  stability  of  mobile 
home  buyers.  It  was  perhaps  cast  most 
vividly  by  John  M.  Martin,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Mobile  Homes  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  in  his  testimony  en  Sep- 
tember 12,  1961  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
which  held  hearings  on  Senator  Hollings' 
bill.  Speaking  in  behalf  of  both  the 
Mobile  Home  Manufacturers  Association 
and  the  Trailer  Coach  Association,  Mar- 
tin said : 

Regarding  mobile  home  financing,  current 
FHA  programs  have  a  foreclosure  rate  of 
approximately  7  per  1,000.  The  mobile  home 
Industry  financial  institutions  consider  a 
rate  of  5  per  1.000  high  and  one  prominent 
company  has  a  rate  of  1  per  1,000.  with  others 
generally  ranging  between  1  and  3.  This  Is 
achieved  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  mobile 
home  financing  has  generally  been  more  ex- 
pensive than  conventional  mortgage  financ- 
ing, '-'he  mobile  home  owner  is  parked  to  stay 
and  he  pays  his  bills.  A  good  risk  for  either 
private  enterprise  or  FHA. 

To  speak  of  "mobile"  homes,  then,  Mr, 
Chairman,  is  not  really  accurate.  And, 
as  I  have  stated  before,  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  today  would  only 
apply  to  purchases  of  a  mobile  home  to 
be  used  by  the  buyer  as  a  principal  resi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  a  gen- 
eral proposition,  having  given  these 
several  statistics,  that  in  view  of  them 
It  is  really  now  appropriate  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  recognize  the  need 
to  help  people  who  wish  to  do  so  finance 
the  purchase  of  mobile  homes. 

Under  my  amendment  a  buyer  could 
get  a  loan  insured  by  the  FHA,  repay- 
able over  a  maximum  term  of  12  years. 

At  this  point  I  ■w,'ant  to  lean  very  hard 
on  one  particular  point,  about  which  I 
feel  strongly,  as  I  am  sure  most  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  do.  This  is  about  high 
interest  rates.  To  those  who  show  with 
me  a  deep  concern  about  high  interest 
rates,  let  me  note  that  by  tying  the 
mobile  home  financing  program  into  the 
FHA  title  I  program,  mobile  home  buyers 
would  be  able  to  borrow  money  at  rates 
substantially  below  the  rates  applicable 
to  non-FHA  insured  loans,  as  much  as 
50  percent  below. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  notice  that  this  w-ould 
provide  an  effective  rate  of  1 1  percent  on 
the  mortgage  up  to  $2,500;  that  Is,  on  a 
discounted  basis  of  5V2  percent.  The  next 
bracket  would  be  4^2  percent  on  a  dis- 


counted basis,  which  would  be  an  effec- 
tive rate  of  9  percent,  and  would  be  an 
average  of  about  10  percent. 

Now,  under  the  regular  FHA  203  sec- 
tion, would  the  effective  rate  be  7 '2  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  respond  by  quoting  from  a  comment 
which  I  asked  HUD  to  give  me  on  this 
amendment.  They  said  that  it  does  pro- 
vide— that  is  to  say,  the  amendment  I 
am  offering  provides  "for  effective  annual 
interest  rates  generally  ranging  from  8 
percent  to  8.83  percent,  depending  on  the 
amount  and  term  of  loan." 

HUD  goes  on  to  say : 

These  rates  would  not  even  approach  the 
12  percent  interest  typical  of  conventional 
financing  of  mobile  homes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Patman,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brademas  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  HUD 
goes  on  to  say  that — 

These  rates — 

That  Is  to  say,  the  rates  for  mobile 
home  financing  that  would  be  made 
possible  by  the  amendment  I  have  here 
offered — 

would  not  even  approach  the  12  percent 
Interest  typical  of  conventional  financing  of 
mobile  homes. 

In  further  response  to  the  question  of 
the  distinguished  chairman,  I  might 
point  to  the  statement  made  In  the  hear- 
ings on  the  Senate  side  by  William  B. 
Ross,  then  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Mortgage  Credit  and  FHA  Commis- 
sioner, in  which  he  inserted  a  table  that 
makes  the  comparison  between  the  in- 
terest rates  that  would  be  charged  under 
my  amendment  and  the  Interest  rates 
that  are  presently  being  charged  for 
mobile  home  loans  which  are  not  FHA- 
insured. 

For  example,  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  Patman),  that  if 
the  amount  to  finance  were  $5,000, 
repayable  over  a  7-year  period,  this 
would  involve,  under  my  amendment, 
an  effective  armual  interest  rate  of  8.83. 
True,  this  is  very  high,  but  if  a  mobile 
home  purchaser  borrowed  the  money 
under  the  present  non-FHA-insured  con- 
ventional financing,  it  would  cost  him 
11.5  percent. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  want  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  conventional  rate  on 
mobile  homes.  I  want  to  compare  it  with 
the  FHA  rate  in  the  other  chapter  under 
title  II.  In  other  words,  that  would  be 
7V2  percent,  would  it  not?  Therefore, 
this  rate  would  actually  be  about  a  per- 
cent or  two  higher,  under  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  appreciate  the 
chairman's  question. 

Let  me  make  this  comment:  We  want 
to  be  careful  not  to  compare  apples  and 
oranges,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way.  because 
the  kinds  of  loans  which  are  made  for 
mobile  homes  are  not  the  same  kinds 
of  loans  whicii  are  made  on  conventional 
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housing.   Ther^  are  certain  Important 
distinctions. 

For  example,  a  person  btiying  a  mobile 
home  does  not  seek  a  locm  for  the  same 
length  of  time[  a*  he  would  on  a  con- 
ventional home  loan.  Under  a  title  II 
mortgage  credit  type  loan  the  length  of 
time  would  belnormally  up  to  30  years, 
whereas  for  a  Conventional  mobile  home 
purchase  loan  he  would  get,  let  us  say, 
5  to  7  years — (>r,  under  the  amendment 
before  us.  he  v^ould  be  allowed  as  much 
as  a  12-year  Ifcan. 

Another  imbortant  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  pnds  of  loans,  title  I  and 
title  II.  of  coutfse,  is  that  the  amount  of 
money  borrowol  for  a  mobile  home  is  far 
less  under  titleri  than  is  customarily  the 
cost  under  title  p. 

Still  aunotherl  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  two  Itypes  of  loans  is  that  the 
title  I  lo€uis  afe  commercisil  consumer- 
type  loans  as  qistlngulshed  from  title  II 
mortgage-tjTpe !  loans  which  are  secured 
by  buildings  o4  real  estate. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
t€kke  it  out  of  that  category  of  consumer 
type  when  he  extends  the  term  to  12 
years?  i 

Mr.  BRADE^MAS.  I  think  that  the 
point  the  chalirman  raises  is  a  fair- 
minded  one.  What  we  have  tried  to  do  is 
have  a  reasonable  cutoff  period.  Twelve 
years  seems  to(  be  a  fair  cutoff  point.  I 
do  not  preteni  to  have  any  divine  ex- 
pertise on  whether  11  years  is  better 
than  12  years,! but  this  seems  to  be,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  experts  with  whom 
I  consulted  in  flrafting  this  amendment, 
a  reasonable  cutoff. 

I  think  I  understand  what  the  chair- 
man is  saying  in  respect  of  his  concern 
about  InteresC  rates,  because,  as  the 
chairman  kno^s  from  earlier  conversa- 
tions with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
I  share  his  l^ostility  to  high  interest 
rates.  That  is  J  one  reason  why  I  am  a 
strong  advocate  of  this  sunendment.  If 
my  amendment  is  adopted,  it  should 
make  possible-i-on  the  basis  of  the  evi- 
dence reported!  to  me  about  interest  rate 
structures — a  Reduction  of  as  much  as 
50  percent  to  ^e  effective  interest  rates 
paid  by  purch^ers  of  mobile  homes  m 
this  country.   J 

Mr.  PATMAK.  There  is  just  one  thing. 
If  it  is  a  reduction  in  rates,  I  would  be 
for  it,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  ac- 
tually charging  more.  If  you  put  this 
over  to  the  FHA  title  n  where  it  logically 
belongs,  in  sec  Aon  203,  the  toterest  rate 
would  be  7'/2  p<ircent,  and  you  admit  that 
this  would  be  i  in  average  rate  of  10  per- 
cent under  this  proposal  of  yours. 

Mr.  BRADEfkiAS.  No.  I  did  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  PATMA^.  I  said  it  in  evaluating 
it. 

Mr.  BRADEilAS.  I  did  not  say  it. 

Mr.   PATM/N.   It   appears   it   is   5 '2 
percent  on  a  d^count  basis,  which  is  an 
effective  rate 
first  25  it  is  4| 


tween  the  two 


of  11  percent.  After  the 
'2  percent  on  a  discount 
basis,  which  liieans  9  percent,  and  be- 


t  will  average  out  to  about 


10  percent.  Tliat  means  you  are  paying 
IC  percent,  if  I  am  correct,  under  this 
proposal  of  yDurs,  whereas  under  the 
regular  FHA  it  is  only  7y2  percent. 
Mr.    BRAD|3^IAS.    I    appreciate    the 


chairman's  question.  All  I  can  say  to 
him  is  that  I  thtok  his  information  is 
not  completely  to  accord  with  the  facts 
as  I  have  been  given  them. 

Because  I  anticipated  the  question  of 
the  chairman,  I  went  back  to  HUD  not 
once,  not  twice,  not  three  times,  but  four 
times,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  that  I  want- 
ed to  be  very  sure  about  the  question 
of  interest  rates.  As  I  have  just  indi- 
cated to  the  chairman%  to  this  dociunent 
from  HUD  it  was  made  very  clear  that 
my  amendment  provides  for  an  effec- 
tive annual  toterest  rate  generally  rang- 
ing from  8  to  8.3  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  agato  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patman)  Mr.  Brademas  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Whereas,  if  we  were 
to  conttoue  with  the  present  pattern 
of  ftoanclng  mobile  homes  to  this  coun- 
try, the  result  would  be  people  having 
to  pay  12  percent.  I  do  not  like  that, 
and  I  am  sure  the  chairman  does  not  like 
it,  either. 

If  you  put  the  mobile  home  insurance 
program  over  into  title  II  type  loans,  as 
the  chairman  is  suggesttog,  to  repeat 
my  metaphor,  you  are  mixing  apples 
with  oranges,  because  title  n  is  for  a 
conventional  home  purchase  generally 
over  a  30-year  period.  And  the  toterest 
rate  imder  title  n  loans  is  straight  Itoe 
in  nature  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
unlike  the  discoxmt  procedure  that  is 
provided  under  title  I  type  loans. 

Therefore,  to  place  the  mobile  home 
program  toto  a  program  of  insured  loans 
for  a  completely  different  purpose  is  to 
do  complete  violence  to  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  and  would,  to  all  candor, 
Mr.  Chairman,  make  completely  toef- 
fective  and  tooperable  my  intent  with 
reference  to  mobile  home  loans. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Yes,  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  These  are  substantial 
homes  and  will  last  a  long  time.  The  gen- 
tleman has  12  years  to  there.  Mobile 
homes  can  be  good,  substantial  homes. 
If  you  put  them  all  toto  section  203,  title 
2,  you  would  have  an  effective  rate  of  7.5 
percent.  I  do  not  understand  why  the 
gentleman  would  tosist  upon  mobile 
homes  be  FHA  financed  at  a  higher  rate. 
However,  if  I  could  be  convinced  by  the 
gentleman  that  it  does  represent  a  lower 
rate,  I  would  be  glad  to  support  his 
amendment,  but  at  this  potot  I  cannot 
do  so. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thtok  you  can 
readily  appreciate  that  if  a  lender  were 
considering  whether  to  make  a  loan  on 
a  mobile  home  or  on  a  conventional 
home — that  is  an  FHA,  title  n-type 
loan — he  would  certatoly  see  himself  at  a 
disadvantage  If  he  were  to  go  for  the 
mobile  home  at  the  same  toterest  rate. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  I  may  complete 
my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
there  is  another  Important  potot  which 
I  want  to  make  about  my  amendment,  I 
should  like  to  do  so.  This  potot  is,  name- 


ly, that  my  amendment  would  also  an- 
swer some  of  the  queries  of  those  who 
might  see  mobile  homes,  or  mobile  home 
courts,  as  old,  unsightly,  substandard, 
and  generally  to  conflict  with  sound 
planntog  and  zoning  practices. 

This  problem — the  old  "house  trailer" 
or  "trailer  park"  image — is  a  real  one, 
and  one  with  which  the  mobile  home  in- 
dustry, numerous  communities  through- 
out our  Nation,  and  concerned  todivid- 
uals  and  organizations  have  been  deal- 
tog  for  many  years. 

This  same  general  concern  wa.<! 
brought  out  in  the  recent  Senate  hesr- 
togs  time  and  again,  with  the  result  that 
a  provision  was  added  in  the  Senate 
passed  version  of  the  amendment  that  ' 
am  introducing  today — a  provision  au- 
thoriztog  the  Secretary  of  Houstog  ann 
Urban  Development  to  prescribe  mini- 
mum standards  for  constnictlon  and  de- 
sign of  mobile  homes  ftoanced  through 
FHA-tosured  loans.  The  Senate  provi- 
sion further  requires  assurances  from 
mobile  home  buyers  ustog  such  FHA-in- 
sured  loans  that  the  mobile  home  will  be 
placed  on  a  site  which  complies  with  lo- 
cal zontog  and  other  applicable  local 
requirements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  my  amendment  goes  even  a  step 
further  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  prescribe  mtoimum  standards 
for  the  site  on  which  the  mobile  home 
is  to  be  placed  and  to  require  that  the 
borrower  provide  assurances  that  the 
site  on  which  the  mobile  home  is  initially 
placed  conforms  with  these  standards. 

The  purpose  of  this  modification,  is  to 
assure  that  the  site  is  adaptable  to  the 
surrounding  neighborhood.  This  control 
over  the  location  of  the  mobile  home  unit 
should  assist  to  preventtog  the  develop- 
ment of  unsightly  and  poorly  planned 
mobile  home  courts. 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  applaud 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  to  offertog 
this  amendment.  Out  to  my  part  of  the 
country  the  mobile  home  has  become  a 
real  way  of  life  for  the  yoimg  Americans 
and  the  old  people,  as  well  as  a  lot  of 
people  who  cannot  afford  conventional 
homes.  We  have  got  to  make  a  break- 
through in  this  area  and.  therefore,  I 
enthusiastically  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
plaud the  proposal  of  this  program  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Brademas)  . 

Before  comtog  to  Congress  I  was  in- 
volved in  the  construction  of  moderate- 
income  housing.  I  know  how  frustrattog 
it  is  for  builders  across  the  country  to 
produce  houses  in  the  $15,000  categorj'. 
It  has  become  almost  an  impossibility. 
The  mobile  home  represents  a  real 
breakthrough.  We  are  gotog  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter  when  we  deal  with  the 
environmental  implications  of  the  mo- 
bile home  or  the  mobile  homes  that  are 


to  place  In  mobile  home  parks  that  real- 
ly have  become  eyesores  to  many  in- 
stances, imfortunately,  because  of  the 
lack  of  local  zoning. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  agato  ex- 
pired. 

(By  imanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SCHEUER)  Mr.  Brademas 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  frequently 
the  zontog  or  lack  of  zoning  has  per- 
mitted the  conglomeration  of  trailer 
parks  that  have  been  eyesores  and  which 
have  been  blight  upon  the  environment. 
I  commend  my  colleague  upon  his 
suggestion  that  we  have  zoning  stand- 
ards— that  we  provide  Federal  stand- 
ards—which are  higher  than  some  of 
the  standards  which  exist  today. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  he  has  had  any  discussion  with 
the  officials  of  HUD  as  to  the  ktod  of 
environmental  standards  they  will  pro- 
vide and  the  availability  of  commimity 
services,  recreation,  and  entertainment 
In  these  parks  as  well  as  outdoor  facili- 
ties, schools  and  the  like.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman know  vhat  their  standards  are 
likely  to  be? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

With  reference  to  his  question,  I  would 
say  I  have  talked  only  toformally  with 
HUD  officials  and  we  have  discussed  some 
of  the  very  potots  that  the  gentleman 
has  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. , 
Mr.  PATMAN.  In  the  discussion  of 
these  mobile  homes,  taking  into  consid- 
eration that  we  have  aUowed  them  to 
be  bunt  on  water  the  same  as  on  land, 
but  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  has 
never  issued  regulations  in  accordance 
with  the  law. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  keep  that 
in  mtod  because  it  is  just  as  important 
that  some  people  have  them  on  water  as 
well  as  on  land. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  hope  that  on  water, 
land,  and  the  sea  we  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
also  like  to  add  my  commendation  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  on  his  very 
worthwhile  amendment. 

Mobile  homes  have  become  almost  a 
way  of  life  in  my  State. 

Also  I  would  like  to  commend  this  ad- 
ministration for  supporting  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  I  think  it  is  excellent. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man's remarks.  I  know  that  the  mobile 


home  industry  is  an  important  todustry 
in  your  district  and  it  is  certainly  an 
important  one  to  the  State  of  Indiana.  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  too  would  like  to  indicate  my 
endorsement  of  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana.  I  think  it  represents  a  very  rea- 
sonable, sound,  and  constructive  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  will  shortly  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  think  is  designed 
also  to  help  eliminate  the  deficit  of  hous- 
ing in  this  coimtry. 

These  proposals  have  the  support  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  overwhelmingly  adopted. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Brademas)  for  his  amendment.  I 
think  it  will  be  a  fine  addition  to  this 
year's  housing  bill.  It  can  provide  an 
opportunity  for  low  income  people  to 
own  homes  that  are  modem,  sanitary, 
and  well  constructed  and  at  a  price  that 
ranges  at  the  most,  I  would  say.  up  to 
$12,000. 

You  can  today  get  in  the  mobile  home 
field  a  home  that  has  three  bedrooms  and 
two  baths  and  20  feet  by  60  feet  to  size 
for  a  maximum  of  $12,000,  and  running 
between  $8,000  and  $12,000.  There  is  not 
anything  comparable  in  regular  con- 
struction of  stogie-family  homes  that  I 
know  of  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  an  excellent  addition  to  the 
programs  we  already  have  that  are  try- 
ing to  help  low  income  people. 

I  think  this  is  instant  housing.  This 
can  be  done  almost  immediately.  We 
have  an  urgent  and  ci-ying  need  for  this 
ktod  of  houstog  and  at  the  price  it  is 
possible  to  construct  a  home  using  the 
mobile  home  program. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  appreciate  the  views 
of  our  disttoguished  minority  leader.  I 
know,  from  personal  experience,  of  his 
deep  concern  for  an  adequate  supply  of 
attractive  moderate-cost  housing.  Would 
it  be  a  fair  expression  of  the  congres- 
sional intent,  with  reference  to  the  en- 
vironmental implications  of  this  mobile 
home  program,  would  it  be  the  congres- 
sional intent  that  officials  of  HUD  would 
apply  high  standards  of  community 
planning  and  environmental  design  to 
assure  that  a  new  mobile  home  com- 
munity and  such  other  places  where 
th^e  mobile  homes  are  used,  would 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  the  en- 
vironment whether  they  are  urban  or 


suburban,  and  that  there  would  be  avail- 
able a  full  complement  of  attractive, 
wholesome,  and  appropriate  community 
facilities  and  services  available  for  fami- 
lies living  in  these  new  facilities,  and 
that  we  would  not  rep>eat  the  experiences 
of  the  past  of  the  blighting,  "eyesore" 
effects  on  communities  of  mobile  home 
colonies,  which  have  sprawled,  un- 
planned, and  unkempt,  growtog  like 
Topsy,  across  the  face  of  the  country? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  From  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  administration's  position,  it 
is  their  intent  to  do  what  the  gentle- 
man has  suggested.  In  many  communi- 
ties throughout  the  United  States  there 
has  been  a  fear  of  creating  trailer  courts 
in  unregulated  areas.  They  have  become 
eyesores  and  little  cancers  on  the  land- 
scape. There  is  absolutely  no  intent  to 
encourage  anythtog  like  that  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  program.  I  feel  that 
the  proposal  is  the  only  hope  for  meet- 
ing the  very  urgent  needs  in  oitles,  sub- 
urbs, and  some  of  the  rural  areas  of  the 
United  States.  This  type  of  housing  that 
I  have  seen — and  I  have  made  it  my  busi- 
ness to  see  it  in  various  places  in  the 
country — is  excellent  housing.  I  would 
be  very  happy  to  have  one  of  these  homes 
myself. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  would  not  the  gentleman 
be  much  happier  if  It  were  the  policy  of 
HUD  to  require  that  your  mobile  home 
be  placed  in  a  pleasant  environment,  at- 
tractively planned  and  landscaped,  with 
proper  recreation  and  community  facili- 
ties and  services,  and  proper  community 
planning?  Is  this  not  the  congressional 
Intent,  and  would  you  not  appreciate 
your  mobile  home  betog  placed  in  such 
an  attractive  community  environment? 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  certainly  would. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Do  you  think  it  is  the 
intention  of  HUD  to  follow  your  view 
and  the  congressional  mandate  in  that 
connection? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  believe  so. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.    BURKE    of    Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachsetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  while  all  these  bouquets  are 
being  thrown  around  here,  I  think  we 
ought  to  recognize  the  facts  of  the  situ- 
ation. At  an  interest  rate  of  13  percent, 
a  married  couple  buying  one  of  these 
homes  and  having  a  $10,000  note  on  it 
will  have  to  pay  back  within  a  period  of 
7  years  the  sum  of  $20,000.  I  imagine 
very  soon  we  will  have  a  motion  made 
in  the  House,  possibly  under  this  bill  or 
some  other  bill,  providing  for  married 
couples  to  be  able  to  go  to  war  surplus 
outlets  and  buy  some  of  the  pyramidal 
tents  they  have  aro\md. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  be  realistic.  All  we 
are  doing  is  kiting-up  the  interest  rates, 
encouragtog  people  who  lend  money  to 
kite-up  interest  rates,  and  a  13-percent 
interest  charge  is  an  exorbitant  charge. 
To  expect  a  married  couple  to  be  able  to 
pay  that  amount  back  within  7  years, 
the  sum  of  $20,000,  is  unconscionable  in 
my  mind. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man should  remember  that  today  in  the 
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United  States  there  are  many  places 
where  people  ate  paying  18  and  22  per- 
cent in  order  to  get  mortgages  when  they 
seek  to  buy  sinple-famlly  homes. 

Mr.  BURKE  I  of  Massachusetts.  That 
is  correct.  Thai  is  why  we  need  a  strong 
usury  law  in  tnis  country,  and  why  we 
should  stop  soft-soaping  and  spreading 
false  hopes  and  get  down  to  the  real 
nitty-gritty  issues  here  and  put  a  ceiling 
on  interest  chirges.  because  the  people 
who  sell  mobile  homes  get  a  down  pay- 
ment and  they  hold  title  to  the  mobile 
home  until  fin^l  payment  is  made,  and 
when  a  young  fiarried  couple  is  required 
to  pay  back  to  those  people  the  sum  of 
$20,000  within  7  years.  I  say  it  is  an 
unconscionable!  thing  for  the  Congress 
to  encourage. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Widnall 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  WIDNAllL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  call  tha  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Masiachusetts  to  the  fact  that 
this  measure  ioes  not  provide  for  20- 
year  loans.  This  loan  would  have  a  top 
of  12  years,  asll  understand,  and  it  also 
provides  something  that  you  and  I  want 
most:  some  instant  housing  for  the  low- 
income  people! of  this  coimtry.  We  can 
stay  here  and  debate  this  year,  next  year, 
and  the  follow^g  year,  and  talk  about 
unrealistic  interest  rates  and  get  no- 
where, while  ccpditions  worsen  through- 
out the  entirej  country.  I  want  to  see 
some  action  nqw.  and  this  is  the  begin- 
ning of  that  tyde  of  action. 

Mr.  BURKB  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will!  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKH  of  Massachusetts.  I  re- 
Iterate  what  I liave  said :  Within  7  years, 
on  a  $10,000  ntjte.  the  borrower  will  have 
to  pay  back  $^0,000  for  that  note. 

Mr.  HARVEV.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  r(Kiuisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  ChairmEin,  when  one  considers 
that  the  housiJig  shortage  at  present,  as 
documented  by  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  George  Romney,  is 
the  biggest  in  pur  Nation's  history,  then 
It  is  understandable  why  support  of  FHA 
financing  for  mobile  homes  is  so  over- 
whelming in  a|ll  housing  circles. 

In  a  recent  interview.  Secretary  Rom- 
ney pointed  out  that  the  shortage  of 
homes  between  now  and  1978  will  be 
about  26  millicn  units.  This  is  the  num- 
ber of  new  or  rehabilitated  homes  that 
it  is  estimatec  we  would  need  to  take 
care  of  people  between  now  and  1978 
and  to  replace  substandard  units. 

But,  for  a  more  startling  fact,  con- 
sider this  observation  which  was  made 
by  Daniel  M.  l^tz-Gerald,  Wickes  Corp. 
board  chairmi  n,  last  June.  Mr.  Fitz» 
Gerald,  a  naionally  known  business 
executive,  reve  tied  in  a  speech  that  from 
the  time  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock  until  thii  year — 142  million  houses 
have  been  built  in  the  United  States.  That 
is  349  years.  Ni  )w,  in  the  next  30  years — 
yes,  just  30  years — it  now  is  estimated 
that  we  must  puild  142  million  more  to 
fiU  our  needs.  We  must  double  in  30  years 
what  it  took  us  to  do  in  349  years,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Fitzf  Gerald. 

These  are  startling  facts.  At  this  criti- 
cal time,  howe/er,  our  homebuilding  in- 


dustry is  now  beset  by  high  interest 
rates.  Loan  money  for  the  homebuilding 
industry  is  hard  to  come  by.  The  hous- 
ing industry  is  in  perhaps  its  most  criti- 
cal period  of  the  postwar  era. 

Therefore,  this  special  amendment 
being  offered  by  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  John  Brademas,  which  has  my 
fullest  support,  is  particularly  timely 
today. 

It  is  for  an  industry  which,  despite 
loan  problems,  is  breaking  records  month 
after  month.  Let  me  recall  from  the  Sep- 
tember 1,  1969,  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  that  this  year's  total  of 
mobile  homes  is  expected  to  be  about 
400.000,  up  from  300,000  of  1968. 

F'urthermore,  industry  experts  predict 
that  mobile  homes  will  soon  account  for 
one-third  of  all  the  next  single-family 
houses  sold  in  this  country.  Already, 
nearly  6  million  people  are  living  in  these 
units. 

This  has  particular  and  special  mean- 
ing to  me.  Within  Michigan's  Eaghth 
Congressional  District,  at  least  four  com- 
panies in  and  near  the  small  community 
of  Marlette,  Mich.,  located  in  Sanilac 
Coimty,  are  a  dynamic  part  of  this  in- 
dustry. 

These  industries  include  Marlette 
Homes,  Inc.,  Guerdon  Industries.  Inc., 
Active  Homes  Corp.,  and  Divco-Wayne 
Industries,  Inc.  The  latter's  Marlette 
plant  specializes  in  classrooms,  but  Its 
plants  elsewhere  in  the  Nation  are  in 
what  we  now  call  the  prefabricated 
transportable  home  business. 

This  is  the  new  offshoot  of  the  mobile 
homes.  The  transportable  homes,  of  two- 
unit  construction,  tnily  are  permanent 
structures  which,  if  necessary,  can  be 
moved  from  time  to  time.  They  are  cus- 
tomarily set  on  a  foimdation  and  become 
very  much  a  permanent  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

Marlette  Homes'  President  Earl  Swett 
has,  I  believe,  correctly  predicted  an  "un- 
limited expansion  "  in  the  years  ahead 
for  this  indxxstry. 

Again,  let  me  emphasize  these  are  not 
like  the  old  trailers.  These  are  homes. 
The  two-unit  home  Is  20  feet  wide  and 
55  feet  long.  New  models  have  been  ex- 
panded to  24  feet  wide  and  60  feet  long. 
Marlette  Homes,  as  do  other  manufac- 
turers, have  research-experimental  mod- 
els. These  range  from  24  feet  wide  to  45 
feet  long.  The  bigger  units  include  three 
bedrooms,  ll-z  baths,  kitchen,  dining 
room,  living  room  and  walk-in  closets. 

Last  year  I  supported  legislation  which 
finally  granted  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions the  power  to  make  loans  to  finance 
mobile  homes.  This  has  proved  helpful. 
But  it  is  apparent  additional  help  is  re- 
quired to  help  low-  to  moderate-income 
families  who  comprise  the  bulk  of  the 
mobile  home  purchasers.  In  permitting 
niA  to  insure  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
mobile  homes,  not  to  exceed  $10,000  and 
to  be  repaid  in  12  years.  I  believe  we 
would  finally  provide  real  help  to  indi- 
viduals in  quest  of  housing. 

Until  today,  purchasers  of  mobile  homes 
have  had  to  overcome  real  obstacles  in 
order  to  purchase  their  homes.  Short- 
term  loans  and  high  interest  rates  have 
been  among  them.  Let  me  quote  one  par- 
agraph from  the  testimony  of  William 
B.  Ross,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for 


Mortgage  Credit  and  FHA  Commissioner. 
Department  of  HUD,  as  he  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  in  talking  about  present 
methods  of  financing  these  mobile 
homes: 

Interest  Is  charged  by  the  "add-on" 
method,  meaning  that  it  Is  calculated  on  the 
full  loan  amount  for  the  whole  term,  rather 
than  on  a  declining  balance  as  In  mortgage 
loans.  This  results  In  interest  charges  of 
rougnly  double  the  amount  of  simple  in- 
terest. 

I  think  eventually.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  mobile  home  industry  we  are  going 
to  come  to  what  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  wants,  which  is  to  have 
this  sort  of  provision  included  in  title  II, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  is  at  all  prac- 
ticable at  this  time.  I  do  not  think  the 
mobile  home  industry  feels  it  is  practical 
in  this  period  of  tight  money.  I  know  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment does  not  think  it  is  wise,  and 
as  a  reasonable  person  who  observes  the 
money  market,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
work.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  I 
hope  it  will  pass. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
discussion  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  did  the  gentle- 
man take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  in  a  regular  residence  regardless  of 
the  way  it  is  financed,  when  it  is  paid 
for,  the  purchaser  owns  the  land  as  well 
as  the  house?  In  the  mobile  home  the 
purchaser  mortgages  just  the  home  and 
not  the  land.  They  have  to  pay  rent  on 
the  land. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  of 
course  there  is  no  land  to  be  bought.  Ap- 
proximately 20  percent  of  the  purchase 
price  of  an  ordinary  house  today  accord- 
ing to  HUD  figures,  is  included  in  the 
land  value.  If  the  purchaser  is  not  pay- 
ing for  that  land,  of  course  he  does  not 
receive  it  when  he  finishes  paying  for  his 
home. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  gentleman  and 
great  confidence  in  him.  He  was  a  most 
useful  member  on  our  committee,  and 
I  am  sorry  he  is  not  still  on  It.  If  we 
would  put  this  proposed  amendment  in 
section  203  of  title  n,  it  would  be  fi- 
nanced at  the  rate  of  7.5  percent.  The 
rate  here,  if  put  as  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  suggested  in  his  amend- 
ment, could  be  10  percent.  So  there  is 
a  2.5  percent  difference,  it  occurs  to  me. 
Would  the  gentleman  please  exp'ain  to 
me  how  we  could  afford  an  amendment 
that  would  raise  the  interest  rate  2.5  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  talking 
about  7.5  percent  plus  points. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  are  no  points 
under  FHA  to  the  buyer. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  There  certainly  are. 
There  are  in  Michigan.  I  do  not  know 
about  Texas,  but  there  certainly  are  in 
Michigan.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 


from  Texas  that  I  fully  concur  in  what 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  the  spon- 
sor of  this  amendment  says,  that  there 
is  just  so  much  money  available,  so 
much  available  credit.  In  such  a  period 
of  tight  money,  if  the  lender  who  has 
funds  to  lend  Is  forced  to  make  the  basic 
decision  as  to  whether  he  is  going  to  lend 
it  on  a  home  that  is  fixed  on  a  perma- 
nent foundation  or  a  mobile  home,  it  is 
obvious  which  it  will  be. 

It  will  be  the  much  more  substantial 
home  on  a  permanent  foundation  rather 
than  the  mobile  home  which  he  will 
choose.  It  is  that  simple,  for  it  is  a  wiser 
investment. 

It  seems  to  me  because  tliat  is  so,  we 
will  not  accomplish  the  purpose  we  have 
in  mind  which  is  to  get  more  people  into 
homes. 

I  realize  this  is  not  the  best  solution. 

I  think  eventually  we  will  come  to  title 

II  on  this,  but  I  do  not  think  we  are 
ready  for  it  right  now. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  because  I  believe  a  great 
deal  is  being  overlooked  here  and  we  are 
being  very  shortsighted. 

Recently,  when  I  asked  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  why 
a  thorough  review  was  being  made  of  the 
leased  housing  program,  section  23(d), 
his  reply  was  that  by  going  into  leased 
housing  we  are  discouraging  the  con- 
struction of  new  housing. 

No.  1 :  I  disagree  with  that. 

But  if  he  is  going  to  use  that  answer 
as  far  as  section  23  housing  is  concerned, 
which  I  support  fully,  how  can  he  then 
turn  around  and  support  the  financing 
of  mobile  homes  and  encourage  people 
to  move  into  mobile  homes? 

Just  consider  the  12-year  mortgage  on 
the  mobile  home  itself.  When  the  12 
years  are  over  and  the  home  is  paid  for, 
what  will  the  person  have  left?  He  will 
not  even  ovm  any  land,  let  alone  equity. 

True,  the  house  today  is  that  much 
more  expensive,  but  consider  the  result, 
as  was  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago. 
when  a  person  buys  that  mobile  home. 
That  is  all  he  gets,  and  he  has  to  find 
a  place  to  put  it. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  say  that  this  is  the 
first  step.  We  are  talking  about  12  years, 
but  the  Senate  wanted  to  go  from  15  to 
40  years  on  the  mortgages  for  the  mobile 
home  sites. 

In  this  particular  bill  we  are  going 
from  $1,800  to  $2,500  on  the  maximimi 
amount  of  a  mortgage  which  may  be  in- 
sured per  space  in  a  mobile  home  court. 

This  discussion  about  environment, 
community  planning  and  what  have 
you — that  was  put  into  the  act  last  year, 
when  we  allowed  mobile  homes  to  be 
financed  through  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Associations. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  want  to  go  along 
with  this  amendment,  fine  and  dandy, 
but  consider  the  future.  You  are  dis- 
couraging Operation  Breakthrough. 

According  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  point  of 
Operation  Breakthrough  is  to  find  a 
method  to  produce  low-cost  housing  that 
will  be  within  the  reach  of  these  younger 
families  and  the  elderly  families  who  do 


not  have  funds  to  buy  a  $25,000  house. 
Is  that  not  where  the  thrust  should  be. 
rather  than  to  take  the  easy  way  out? 

As  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Burke)  said  earlier,  the  next  thing 
we  know  we  will  be  putting  them  up  in 
tents.  Admittedly,  it  is  instant  housing, 
but  consider  the  quality  of  that  housing 
and  the  durability  of  that  housing.  Con- 
sider what  that  mobile  homeowner  will 
have  at  the  end  of  12  years.  What  kind 
of  equity  will  he  have?  That  I  believe  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  As  to  the  quality  of 
production  of  the  housing  in  the  mobile 
home  field,  it  is  good  housing.  It  will  last. 
It  is  something  anybody  would  be  proud 
of.  It  is  not  junk  housing  at  all.  Some  of 
it  in  the  past  has  been,  but  not  today. 

I  would  take  one  of  these  mobile  homes 
today,  that  can  go  on  a  20-  by  60-foot 
foundation,  over  most  of  the  homes  in 
Georgetown,  where  today  people  are  pay- 
ing $65,000.  $75,000,  or  $85,000  just  for 
prestige. 

The  ceilings  are  higher  and  the  rooms 
are  bigger  and  the  sanitary  facihties  are 
better  and  everything  else.  We  all  know 
that  many  people  buy  homes  just  for 
prestige  in  Georgetown  which  would  be 
condemned  because  they  are  inade- 
quate today.  Tliey  just  do  not  measure 
up  to  the  codes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  agree  with  the 
frentleman,  but  I  suggest,  as  far  as  the 
housing  in  Georgetown  is  concerned, 
that  this  is  a  personal  thing.  As  I  say,  I 
do  not  feel,  by  its  very  nature,  that  you 
have  a  permanent  investment  in  the  mo- 
bile home,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
encourage  it  by  easing  terms,  which  we 
do  with  each  succeeding  bill  that  we  pass 
in  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Flynt)  Mr.  St  Germain  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. ) 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  approach  that  he 
lias  taken  to  this  amendment,  and  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks.  I  had  not  planned  to  discuss 
this  amendment  at  all,  but  in  view  of  the 
very  fine  argument  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  has  made.  I  wish  to 
join  him,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  for  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  on  some  aspects  of  this.  Recogniz- 
ing that  something  is  necessary  now. 
perhaps  as  a  crash  measure  to  try  to  get 
people  Into  homes,  I  was  initially  in- 
clined to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
However,  when  you  look  at  this  thing 
over  the  12-year  life  of  the  mortgage, 
this  could  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  crud- 
est hoaxes  that  could  possibly  be  perpe- 
trated on  the  "homeowner"  who  would 
borrow  money  under  the  provisions  of 
this  particular  amendment.  At  the  end 
of  the  12-year  mortgage  period  he  might 


find  himself  involved  in  litigation  rather 
than  living  in  a  home  to  which  he  has 
title  and  one  which  he  could  sell  to  some- 
body else.  As  I  understand  it — and  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  has 
pointed  it  out  during  tlie  course  of  his 
remarks — under  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
borrower  acquire  any  title  to  the  land 
or  the  foundation  upon  which  this  mobile 
home  is  erected.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  that? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FLYNT.  Now  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  at  the  end  of  that  12- 
year  period,  when  the  title  would  nor- 
mally become  clear,  ass-  ming  that  the 
mortgage  is  paid  off.  if  this  had  been  at- 
tached to  the  real  estate  and  had  become 
a  part  of  the  realty,  when  the  mortgage 
is  paid  off,  would  the  borrower  then  own 
his  'perscnal  property  in  the  form  of  a 
mobile  home,"  or  would  the  owner  of  the 
land  upon  which  the  foundation  rests 
own  it?  Would  the  gentleman  care  to 
comment  on  that? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Very  frankly,  this 
is  a  legal  question  which  has  not  been  hit 
upon  here.  However,  I  would  say  eventu- 
ally that  the  mobile  home  itself  which 
was  originally  purchased  would  probably 
belong  to  the  borrower  who  borrowed  the 
funds  and  finally  paid  it  off  at  the  end  of 
12  years. 

Also  I  want  to  point  out  that  if  they  are 
going  to  pay  off  $10,000  in  12  years  there 
is  nothing  that  says  that  mobile  home 
did  not  cost  him  SI 2, 000  or  814,000  when 
he  only  financed  $10,000.  In  addition  to 
that,  they  are  paying  on  the  loan  and 
they  have  to  pay  a  pretty  good  charge  for 
the  utilities.  When  you  consider  what  the 
monthly  payments  will  be  and  what  kind 
of  a  house  they  could  afford  lor  the  same 
amount  of  money.  I  believe  that  that  is 
important,  too.  Again  at  the  end  of  the 
12  or  15  years  what  do  they  have?  No 
equity. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  when  I  asked  that  question  I 
meant  it  as  a  question,  because  I  do  not 
know  the  answer  to  it.  It  is  very  clear 
that  the  answer  would  vary  from  State  to 
State,  depending  upon  the  real  property 
laws  of  the  respective  States. 

In  the  absence  of  a  written  contract,  or 
if  a  written  contract  had  expired,  the 
mobile  home  might  well  become  a  part 
of  the  realty  and  revert  to  the  owner  of 
the  real  estate.  In  this  event  the  title  of 
the  borrower  would  lapse  and  the  bor- 
rower would  be  divested  of  his  property. 

In  some  States  the  la\,-  is  very  clear 
in  the  absence  of  a  contract  that  if  there 
are  direct  aflBxations  to  the  realty  that 
the  title  to  that  which  is  afBxed  to  the 
realty  passes  to  the  owner  of  the  real 
estate  rather  than  to  the  owner  of  what 
was  previously  personal  property.  Then 
does  this  become  a  deed  of  trust  or  does 
it  become  a  chattel  mortgage? 

I  think  in  States  where  legal  differ- 
ences exist  between  mortgages  and  deeds 
of  trust  that  this  would  be  a  real  ques- 
tion. It  might  be  that  the  borrower  who 
exercised  his  rights  under  the  provisions 
of  this  amendment  might  be  buying  a 
lawsuit  instead  of  buying  a  home. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 
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ing  for  in  this 

After  all,  wha 
is  all  about  is  ar 
trlalized  housini 


Mr.  SCHJilUEli-  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield" 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
soect  and  congratulate  the  gentleman 
upon  his  concern  with  reference  to 
Project  Breakthrough.  I,  too,  share  those 
concerns.  But  I  lielieve  that  this  program 
is  not  only  cbnsistent  with  Project 
Breakthrough,  out  may  provide  a  part  of 
the  very  breaktliiough  that  we  are  look- 
irticular  project. 
it  Project  Breakthrough 
1  attempt  to  apply  indus- 
techniques  to  produce 
shelter,  industrial  techniques  which  have 
been  used  in  a  jtechnological  society  to 
produce  automopiles.  dishwashers,  wash- 
ing machines,  and  many  other  items  suc- 
cessfully at  evar-decreasing  imit  labor 
costs. 

The  labor  unions  are  now  shewing  very 
real  and  very  errouraging  signs  of  being 
sensitive  to  the  nature  of  this  problem 
and  are  now  cooperating  in  several  im- 
portant: new  Tlentures  with  manage- 
ment.   •"  I 

They  should  pe  encouraged  in  every 
way  and  this  program  provides  an  ad- 
ditional laboratory  for  applying  new 
manufacturing  knd  technological  devel- 
opments and  niw  forms  of  labor-man- 
agement cooperition — to  reducing  hous- 
ing costs  and  imjjroving  quality. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  has  again 
expired. 

<By  unanimoiis  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  ScHEUER  I  Mr.  St  Germain  was  al- 
lowed to  proqeed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 
that    producing 


And,  it  seems  to  me 
industrialized  housing 
and  mass-prodiked  housing  via  the  mo- 
bile home  route  can  provide  new  guide- 
lines, new  techniques  and  a  new  ap- 
proach for  the  Operation  Breakthrough 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ST  GEIMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  one  otlier  point  which  I  would 
like  to  make,  ani  that  is  the  big  problem 
facing  us  today,  tight  money  and  lack  of 
credit.  If  you  cannot  find  money  with 
which  to  buy  homes  now,  you  are  going 
to  encourage  tie  financing  of  mobile 
homes  to  a  grea  ter  degree.  All  one  needs 
to  do  is  to  look  a  ;  the  percentage  at  which 
the  use  of  mobile  homes  has  increased 
over  the  past  fe  v  years.  Are  you  not  go- 
ing to  worsen  ;he  situation  insofar  as 
tight  money  is  concerned? 

Mr.  ASHLEY  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERI  IAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY  Opponents  of  the  Brad- 
emas  amendment  seem  to  be  saying  that 
He  will  make  maney  available  with  FHA 
backing  to  pur  ;hase  high  cost  housing 
but  we  will  no ;  make  money  available 
with  FHA  back  ng  to  make  possible  the 
purchase  of  nrore  modest  housing?  I 
think  this  coulc  lead  us  into  a  very  dis- 
criminatory siU  ation.  While  I  tend  to  be 
sympathetic  to  much  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  sayirg,  I  think  he  should  be 
very  cautious  about  the  position  he  's 


taking.  We  agree  with  respect  to  our 
concern  for  the  environment,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  although  there  is  hous- 
ing being  built  today,  90  percent  of  that 
housing  is  being  bult  for  the  upper-mid- 
dle-income and  rich  people  in  the  United 
States.  For  all  practical  purposes,  we 
are  building  no  housing  whatsoever  for 
our  lower  income  families.  I  regard  this 
program  as  really  the  first  step  in  Proj- 
ect Breakthrough.  We  know  we  are  faced 
with  the  need  for  shelter.  This  program 
represents  a  new  delivery  system.  Cer- 
tainly, it  does  not  have  all  of  the  con- 
ventional and  traditional  aspects  of  cus- 
tom built  housing:  no.  But  I  am  not  as 
fearful  as  I  have  been  and  on  balance, 
for  the  reasons  that  I  suggest,  I  am  go- 
ing to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  because,  beg- 
ging the  indulgence  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island,  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  this  at  great  length,  I  think  we 
may  be  looking  at  a  tight  money  situ- 
ation for  several  years  to  come. 

We  have  the  competence  to  produce 
mobile,  low-cost  industrial  housing.  It 
makes  sense,  it  seems  to  me,  to  facilitate 
the  financing  of  this  housing. 

I  think  we  cannot  stand  idly  by  and 
see  the  more  fortunate  segment  of  our 
society  housed  with  Federal  backing 
while  this  is  denied  to  those  who  are 
less  fortunate. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  con- 
tinue the  dialog  with  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  conversation  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  He  ex- 
pressed a  general  point  of  law  regarding 
land  and  appurtenances.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  is  not  an  issue  here  because 
the  placing  of  the  mobile  home  on  prop- 
erty is  covered  by  specific  contract, 
which  does  express  in  detail  the  exact 
terms. 

The  second  thing  is  this.  The  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  has  made  a 
point  that  we  might  be  stifling  Opera- 
tion Breakthrough.  At  this  point  I  am 
trying  to  decide  whether  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana is  a  good  one  or  not.  But  pursuant 
to  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island,  is  it  not  possible  that 
since  mobile  homes  are  taking  an  in- 
creasing percentage  of  the  housing  mar- 
ket year  after  year,  if  we  encourage  mo- 
bile home  purchasing,  we  may  stimulate, 
by  competition,  the  vei-y  kind  of  effort 
we  need  to  get  the  breakthrough  In  per- 
manent type  housing? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  Yes,  I  certainly  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  think  it  is  en- 
tirely a  question  of  what  one  believes 
in — whether  one  believes  that  this  coun- 
try should  go  to  mobile  homes  to  house 
our  people;  or  are  we  looking  for  a  break- 
through, let  us  stick  with  the  term 
"breakthrough" — are  we  looking  for  a 
breakthrough  in  the  homebuilding  in- 
dusti-y  where  we  provide  houses  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  people  at  a  price 
that  they  can  afford? 

Incidentally,  I  have  seen  housing  being 
produced  now  and  I  feel  certain  we  are 


going  to  be  able  to  produce  housing  in 
the  $12,000  to  $15,000  price — two-  and 
three-bedroom  houses.  But  we  have  to 
keep  working  at  it  and  pounding  at  it  if, 
as  I  say,  we  are  going  to  go  the  mobile 
home  route,  if  that  is  what  you  want  and 
if  Congress  decides  that  is  what  it  wants 
and  the  country  decides  that  is  what  it 
wants,  fine.  But  if  we  want  to  continue 
searching  for  a  way  to  house  our  people 
in  the  ordinary  conventional  housing, 
then  I  say  we  have  to  put  more  emphasis, 
and  not  be  deterred,  but  we  have  to  put 
more  emphasis  on  that  because  it  is  very 
tempting  to  take  the  easy  way  out.  I  fear 
we  are  doing  this  by  encouraging  mobile 
home  purchases. 

Mr.  KYL.  There  is  a  further  point  to 
consider  here.  Most  of  us  now  look  at 
mobile  homes,  not  as  a  mobile  homes  but 
permanent  ones.  But  mobile  homes  as 
such  do  have  an  advantage  for  those 
workers  who  must  move  aroimd  the 
counti-y,  and  for  many  of  the  older  peo- 
ple today  who  prefer  to  live  in  one  part 
of  the  country  during  one  season  of  the 
year  and  live  in  another  part  of  the 
counti-y  in  another  season  of  the  year. 

I  am  not  arguing  with  the  gentleman 
I  am  trying  to  think  out  loud  to  see  if  I 
can  make  a  decision  on  this  matter.  I 
still  wonder  perhaps  if  the  very  fact  that 
we  encourage  the  use  of  mobile  homes 
might  not  stimulate  competition  in  the 
building  industry, 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  All  I  can  say  in 
answer  to  that  is  that  that  theory  may 
well  work  out.  But  so  far  as  the  point 
the  gentleman  made  about  workers  and 
elderly  people  who  like  to  be  in  one  place 
at  one  time  of  the  year  and  in  another 
place  at  another  time  of  the  year,  cer- 
tainly that  was  the  original  concept  ol 
the  mobile  homes.  I  agree  with  that.  But 
then  they  are  out  of  the  ordinary,  they 
are  not  the  ordinary  individuals  we  are 
putting  in  mobile  homes  today  by  ap- 
proving this  type  of  amendment. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question.  Has  the 
gentleman  any  knowledge  of  the  length 
of  life  of  these  mobile  homes?  In  other 
words  in  10  years — that  is,  after  they  are 
paid  for — how  long  will  they  last  after 
that? 

Mr.  KYL.  In  response  to  the  gentle- 
woman, I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  who  is  the  author  of 
this  proposition,  and  ask  him  the  ques- 
tion. What  is  the  average  useful  life  of 
these  mobile  homes? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  statistics  I  have  been  given  by  che 
Mobile  Home  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion— and  I  might  add  that  there  are 
relatively  few  documented  statistics  on 
the  life  expectancy  of  mobile  homes — 
the  median  life  expectancy  for  the  life  of 
a  12-foot-wide  mobile  home  unit  is 
around  16  years. 

And  I  would  like  to  make  clear  that 
here  we  are  talking  about  those  mobile 
homes  which  would  be  used  as  a  place  of 
permanent  residence  by  the  buyer.  My 
amendment  would  only  pertain  to  mobile 
home  purchases  such  as  these.  I  quote 
my  offered  amendment:  "For  the  pur- 
pose  of   financing    the    purchase  of   a 


mobile  home  to  be  used  by  the  owner  as 
his  principal  residence." 

Incidentally,  statistics  for  the  mobile 
home  industry  show  that  some  86  per- 
cent of  all  mobile  homes  produced  last 
year  were  12  feet  wide  and  varied  from 
54  to  65  feet  in  length.  This  year  over  90 
percent  of  the  production  is  estimated 
for  the  12-foot-wide  mobile  home,  or 
more  than  360,000  of  the  projected 
400,000  units.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
life  expectancy  of  such  trailers  is  16 
years. 

I  would  also  make  the  observation.  In 
commonsense  terms,  that  obviously  the 
life  of  most  mobile  homes  Is  not  as  long 
as  that  of  a  conventional  home.  That  is 
merely  one  of  the  reasons  it  is  easier 
to  get  title  II  type  financing,  mortgage 
financing,  at  lower  interest  rates  on  a 
conventional  home  than  would  be  the 
case  if  mobile  home  loans  had  to  be  made 
under  title  II  instead  of  title  I.  The 
effect  of  putting  mobile  home  loans  un- 
der title  II  would  be  to  make  such  loans 
inoperable. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  The  reason  I  asked 
the  question  is  that  the  buyers  of  mobile 
homes  are  going  to  have  their  $10,000  or 
$12,000  debt  paid  off  within  10  years, 
but  after  they  have  it  paid  off,  what  do 
they  have,  really,  in  equity?  What  is  the 
worth  of  that  mobile  home  they  have 
been  living  in  that  length  of  time? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
answer  to  the  question  depends  on  the 
kind  of  care  that  is  given  to  the  prop- 
erty. I  know  of  many  mobile  homes 
which  have  existed  for  a  period  in  ex- 
cess of  10  years  and  which  are  still  very 
usable  facilities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  have  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  to  the  gentleman's 
request,  and  I  shall  not  object,  but  since 
the  debate  has  been  rather  free  and  many 
Members  have  participated  in  it,  I  won- 
der if  we  are  about  ready  to  vote  on 
the  amendment.  I  would  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Randall,  have  five  minutes, 
and  who  else  wants  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  de- 
cide that  question. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  wish  to  find  out  how 
many  Members  wish  to  speak  further  on 
the  amendment.  I  suggest  that  10  min- 
utes would  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  10 
minutes. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  not  a  unanimous -con- 
sent request  pending? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  reserved  the  right  to 
object.  There  is  a  reservation  of  objec- 
tion only.  I  ask  for  15  minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  asks  unanimous  consent  to  limit 
all  debate  on  the  pending  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  to  15  min- 
utes. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Randall). 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  to  provide  financing 
for  mobile  homes.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve there  should  be  any  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  I  had  thought  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  this  housing  bill  was  to 
provide  decent  housing  at  reasonable 
costs  not  only  to  those  who  are  well  to  do, 
but  also  to  those  families  with  low  and 
moderate  incomes. 

We  were  all  encouraged  that  a  similar 
amendment  has  already  been  adopted  by 
the  other  body,  sponsored  by  one  of  the 
Senators  from  South  Carolina. 

Someone  has  said  that  statistics  with- 
out analysis  are  not  only  meaningless  but 
possibly  misleading.  Well,  some  statistics 
which  are  meaningful  so  far  as  mobile 
homes  are  concerned  is  that  90  percent 
of  all  homes  sold  for  less  than  $15,000  are 
mobile  homes.  These  are  figures  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Also,  a  HUD  survey  shows 
that  millions  of  our  citizens  live  in  mobile 
homes  and  80  percent  of  the  occupants 
have  not  moved  in  5  years  which  is  no 
greater  mobility  than  that  of  the  general 
population. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  represent  several 
counties  in  west  central  Missouri.  I  have 
studied  carefully  the  provisions  for  rural 
housing  in  this  bill.  In  our  rural  areas 
there  is  not  only  plenty  of  land  room 
for  sites  for  mobile  homes.  Quite  fre- 
quently there  is  a  real  preference  for 
this  type  of  home.  Take  the  case  of  a 
young  couple  who  have  bought  some 
vacant  acreage.  They  may  not  have  the 
means  at  first  to  construct  a  conventional 
home. 

Before  we  look  at  the  arguments  of 
opponents  to  this  amendment  who,  for 
some  reason  seem  to  be  against  the  inclu- 
sion of  mobile  homes  In  this  bill,  let  us 
look  at  some  of  the  real  gains  which  are 
provided.  First,  no  matter  how  we  put  it, 
or  no  matter  how  it  is  sliced,  if  mobile 
homes  financing  is  made  possible  under 
this  bill,  it  will  be  at  a  lower  rate  of  inter- 
est than  conventional  financing.  The 
present  conventional  financing  rate  may 
run  as  high  as  11  or  12  percent,  but  would 
never  run  over  8  percent  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  housmg  bill.  For  example, 
a  lower  cost  trailer  which  would  not  ex- 
ceed the  price  of  $5,000  could  be  financed 
for  7  years  with  a  total  interest  cost  of 
8.8  percent  under  FHA.  Under  non-FHA 
or  conventional  financing  the  rate  would 
be  11.5  percent. 

A  second  great  advantage  in  financing 
mobile  homes  under  the  housing  bill  is 
that  we  thereby  achieve  what  is  cedled 
instant  housing.  There  is  much  talk 
about  Operation  Breakthrough.  Some- 
times !t  is  only  lipservice.  In  other  words, 
it  is  nice  to  repeat  such  an  attractive 
phrase,  but  here  in  this  amendment  is 
a  proposal  which  will  go  a  long  way  to 


realizing  in  fact  and  In  truth  a  large 
niunber  of  housmg  units  right  now,  not 
at  some  indefinite  date  in  the  future. 

Yet  another  argument  for  this  amend- 
ment is  that  there  is  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  simply  insist  upon  livmg 
in  a  mobile  home.  This  is  their  first  and 
last  preference  and  they  are  going  to  se- 
lect this  type  of  housmg  even  if  this  pro- 
vision is  not  added  to  the  housing  bill. 
Without  the  amendment  it  means  they 
are  going  to  wait  until  they  can  find 
some  conventional  means  to  finance 
these  mobile  homes  and  that  means 
higher   interest   and   longer   waiting. 

In  many  parts  of  our  country  living  in 
mobile  homes  is  a  way  of  life  not  only 
for  young  married  couples  but  for  re- 
tired couples. 

As  a  testimonial  to  the  popularity  of 
this  type  of  housing  it  is  estimated  that 
one  out  of  every  four  newlywed  couples 
will  be  moving  into  a  mobile  home. 

There  are  bound  to  be  those  who  will 
raise  objections.  What  are  the  arguments 
that  have  been  raised  against  this 
amendment?  First,  there  are  those  who 
are  worried  about  cluttering  up  the  land- 
scape as  they  put  it.  They  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  they  are  concerned  about 
the  bad  environment  which  mobile  homes 
create.  Well,  many  years  ago  when  I 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Jackson 
Coimty  court  in  Jackson  County,  Mo.,  I 
listened  to  perhaps  as  many  as  3,000 
zoning  cases  in  the  12  years  I  sat  on 
the  county  court.  I  have  learned  oppo- 
nents to  zoning  have  a  way  of  making 
their  objections  heard.  Even  in  the  mid- 
dle 1950's  an  applicant  seeking  to  zone 
what  was  then  called  a  trailer  park,  had 
to  have  some  plans  for  streets,  utilities, 
and  a  plan  for  landscaping  surrounding 
the  park. 

Today  these  areas  are  no  longer  called 
trailer  parks.  They  were  called  mobile 
home  subdivisions.  They  are  attractively 
laid  out  in  a  lot  plan  just  like  any  other 
subdivisions. 

For  those  who  are  really  and  honestly 
concerned  about  the  damage  to  sur- 
roundings from  these  mobile  homes 
should  recall  that  in  the  other  body  the 
sponsor  of  a  similar  amendment  provided 
these  mobile  homes  could  be  financed  by 
insured  loans  only  if  they  were  located 
in  properly  zoned  areas.  In  an  effort  to 
improve  over  even  that  sort  of  provision, 
our  good  friend  from  Indiana,  Mr. 
BRADEMAS,  in  his  amendment  left  it  up  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  approve  or  disapprove  a 
mobile  home  insurance  loan  depending 
upon  the  suitability  of  the  site  upon 
which  the  home  would  be  situated. 

Strangely  enough,  another  cource  of 
concern  by  those  who  oppose  this  amend- 
ment is  that  at  the  end  of  the  payout 
period  they  own  personal  property  and 
na  real  estate.  This  type  of  opponent 
argues  that  with  the  conventional  home 
when  a  person  pays  for  a  house  he  also 
owns  a  lot.  The  answer  to  this  argument 
is,  of  course,  that  the  buyer  has  paid  for 
the  lot  in  the  one  case  and  has  not  paid 
for  a  lot  in  the  other.  Housing,  by  means 
of  mobile  homes  is  a  fairly  recent  innova- 
tion. Just  as  the  condominium  was  an  in- 
novation which  came  to  be  well  accepted, 
we  understand  there   are  subdivisions 
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which  accept  mpbile  homes  that  also  set 
off  an  area  of  these  subdivisions  for  those 
mobile  homes  wjiich  were  never  intended 
to  be  transient  J  It  is  reserved  for  those 
who  intend  to  [stay  put,"  these  persons 
are  given  an  option  to  buy  the  parcel  of 
land  to  which!  their  mobile  home  is 
a  faxed. 

In  such  cases  after  10  years  the  mobile 
home  occupants  in  these  areas  not  only 
have  their  mobi  e  home  paid  for,  but  also 
the  parcel  of  land  upon  which  it  is 
situated. 

Suppose  the  jwner  of  a  mobile  home 
IS  not  so  lucky  a  s  to  find  one  of  these  new 
subdivisions  wiiich  sells  a  parcel  of 
ground  as  an  option  under  the  rental 
agreement.  Evii  so  the  occupant  of  a 
mobile  home  al  of  those  years  during 
which  he  is  pay  ng  to  find  a  suitable  par- 
cel of  ground  S(  i  that  when  he  nears  the 
end  of  his  temi  of  payment  he  can  be 
the  owner  of  th ;  lot  as  well  as  the  mobile 
hom-?  itself. 

Yet  another  objection  we  hear  is  that 
this  type  of  housing  will  do  a  disservice 
tcr  our  rtties  ar  d  counties  and  even  our 
school  Tllstrictsl  because,  for  some  unex- 
plained reasonJ  these  units  of  housing 
will  escape  taxation.  Of  course,  this  kind 
of  argument  is  a  spurious  one  because 
conventional  housing  could  also  escape 
taxation  if  the  assessor  omitted  to  con- 
duct a  careful  survey  of  new  improve- 
ments within  t  le  area  he  is  charged  to 
assess.  Certainl  >.  there  is  no  way  to  con- 
ceal or  hide  a  mobile  home  any  more 
than  there  is  cc  nventional  housing.  If  in 
the  past  mobil ;  homes  have  not  borne 
their  fair  share  of  local  taxes,  then  it  is 
certainly  not  b;r  design  or  intent  on  the 
part  of  the  occupants  of  these  mobile 
homes  but  an  omission  of  some  kind  or 
other  by  those  whose  job  it  is  to  place 
a  fair  valuation  upon  these  mobile  homes 
just  as  they  ar;  required  to  place  a  fair 
valuation  on  c<  nventional  housing. 

Mr.  Chairma  i,  this  amendment  merits 
the  adoption  oi  the  Committee.  If  there 
is  as  great  an  i  iterest  in  quickly  provid- 
ing a  large  nu:nber  of  units  of  housing 
as  those  who  talk  about  Operation 
Breakthrough,  then  they  will  support 
this  amendment.  In  the  past  the  Con- 
gress has  provided  ample  housing  funds 
for  the  affluen  .  and  have  provided  not 
enough  funds  lor  the  less  affluent. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it,  we 
are  not  talking  about  the  old-type  house 
trailers.  Today  there  are  mobile  homes 
which  have  t  iree  bedrooms  and  two 
baths  on  a  lot  as  large  as  20  by  60  feet. 
These  run  f ror  \  $8,000  to  $12,000.  Noth- 
ing in  the  pas  has  been  comparable  to 
the  product  tliit  is  available  on  today's 
market. 

Today,  they  may  be  called  mobile 
homes  althoug  i  they  are  not  really  mo- 
bile. Instead  wj  are  talking  about  good, 
prefabricated  lomes  which  have  all  of 
the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  con- 
ventional hones.  They  are  set  upon 
foimdations.  Pirhaps  they  are  suscepti- 
ble to  being  m  )ved  but  only  most  infre- 
quently. 

Please  remenber  we  are  not  talking 
about  old  trail  ;r  parks  but  according  to 
the  words  of  tl  le  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ii  idiana,  we  are  authorizing 
these  prefabricated  imits  to  be  placed  on 
"suitable  sites '  and  that  means  in  nn 


area  designed  and  planned  in  advance 
for  this  type  of  housing  with  all  the  util- 
ities and  with  streets  and  sidewalks  like 
most  other  subdivisions. 

I  strongly  favor  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  this  is  the  type 
of  housing  that  can  make  some  real  prog- 
ress in  the  housing  problems  not  only 
in  our  suburban  areas,  but  also  in  our 
rural  areas  which  it  is  my  privilege  to 
represent.  In  rural  areas,  this  type  of 
housing  can  be  handily  heatec  by  liquid 
petroleum.  There  are  already  enough 
distributors  to  provide  quick  delivery  for 
this  type  of  fuel  for  heating.  Lights  can 
easily  be  provided  by  power  companies 
which  are  either  investor  owned  and  in 
other  parts  of  our  district  by  our  rural 
electric  cooperatives.  The  time  has  passed 
to  argue  whether  this  type  of  housing 
has  merit.  It  is  preferred  by  literally 
thousands  and  thousands  of  families.  The 
time  has  passed  to  quibble.  The  time  to 
move  forward  is  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  fix>m  Indiana  (Mr. 
Br.^demas  ) . 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  for  what  he  had  to  say.  I  want 
to  come  back  just  to  summarize  for  a 
moment  what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
<  Mr.  Ashley  >  so  eloquently  said.  I  think, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  St  Germain ^  pointed  out,  we  are  all 
deeply  concerned  about  affording  more 
opportunities  for  low-income  families  to 
buy  housing. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  imder  the 
present  law,  most  of  the  housing  that 
is  constructed  of  a  conventional  kind, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
ASHLEY'  pointed  out,  is  not  for  low-In- 
come families.  One  of  the  fundamental 
Justifications  for  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  is  that  it  will  make  it  possible, 
In  realistic,  practical  terms,  for  low-in- 
come families  to  purchase  homes  at 
much  lower  interest  rates  than  they 
must  presently  pay  if  they  cannot  get 
an  FHA-insured  loan  for  a  mobile  home. 
If  we  want  such  persons  to  have  to 
keep  paying  12-percent  interest,  then 
Members  ought  to  be  against  my  amend- 
ment. If  we  want  them  to  have  an  op- 
portunity, considering  that  they  are  peo- 
ple who  are  not  able  to  afford  conven- 
tional housing,  to  obtain  a  loan  at  per- 
haps 50  percent  less  interest,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  people  from 
HUD.  then  Members  should  be  for  my 
amendment.  So  if  a  Member  is  a  good 
William  Jennings  Bryan  populist,  he 
should  be  for  my  amendment,  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

I  think  the  fundamental  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  this :  People  are  now  buying 
mobile  homes.  Do  we  want  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  buy  mobile  homes  at 
more  reasonable  rates  of  interest  than 
is  presently  the  case? 
That  is  the  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois   (Mr. 

PUCINSKI)  . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  mobile 
home  industry  is  the  fastest  growing  in- 
dusti-y  in  this  country.  There  is  also  no 


question  there  are  many  problems  to  be 
resolved.  Some  of  the  building  trades 
unions  are  trying  to  work  out  jurisdic- 
tional problems  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
resolved  in  due  time;  for  this  industry 
cannot  flourish  without  the  expert 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  build- 
ing trades  unions.  However,  basically  the 
industry  does  offer  in  those  communi- 
ties where  there  is  no  other  recourse, 
some  hope  for  low-cost  housing  to  the 
people  of  those  communities. 

We  have  adequate  safeguards  such  as 
local  zoning  laws  and  other  regulations 
to  protect  communities  from  indiscrim- 
inate use  of  this  kind  of  housing.  It  would 
be  my  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the 
banking  committee,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
tended debate  today  on  this  issue,  would 
take  time  to  hold  hearings  on  this  whole 
question  of  the  growth  of  the  mobile 
home  industi-y  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  what  it  does  to  communities:  its 
financing  and  in  particular,  financial 
help  in  building  parks. 

In  many  parts  of  the  counti-y  they  are 
using  so-called  mobile  homes  for  de- 
velopment of  entire  communities.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  said  these 
are  really  prefabricated  homes.  I  would 
say  many  of  them  are  equally  as  well 
built  as  conventional  buildings.  This  is 
a  big  subject.  I  would  hope  the  chair- 
man would  initiate  hearings  on  this  in- 
dustry, on  this  entire  subject,  to  see 
what  the  impact  will  be  on  housing  in 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  meantime,  I  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Parb- 

STEIN)  . 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  this  amendment  because  I  can 
see  the  benefits  that  can  be  derived 
therefrom. 

Primarily  as  a  Representative  of  an 
underprivileged  area  and  of  an  area 
where  the  people  need  low-  and  middle- 
income  housing,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  possibility  of  any  funds  being  with- 
drawn from  housing  of  that  type.  I  un- 
derstand this  amendment  solely  provides 
for  FHA  loans.  I  can  readily  see  where, 
if  insurance  is  provided  for  the  purchase 
of  these  low-cost  mobile  homes,  there  is 
a  possibility  that  those  individuals  who 
live  in  the  central  cities  may  be  able 
to  go  to  the  suburbs  and  purchase  the.se 
mobile  homes,  thereby  releasing  some  of 
the  pressure  that  presently  exists  in  the 
central  cities.  Today  all  these  people 
who  need  low-  and  middle-income  hous- 
ing can  do  is  to  remain  in  the  cen- 
tral cities  because  of  their  inability  in 
any  way  to  obtain  housing  within 
their  ability  to  pay. 

It  is  a  hope  that  these  mobile  homes 
will  permit  those  who  can  afforu  them 
to  move  out  of  the  central  cities  and 
thereby  expand  the  number  of  housing 
units  in  existence.  This  will  be  a  salutary 
situation  as  far  as  the  people  of  my  area 
are  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Harvey). 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  asked  a 
very  thoughtful  question  just  as  he  con- 


cluded that  part  of  the  dialog  on  this 
amendment  to  give  12-year  FHA  credit 
to  mobile-home  buyers.  It  was,  'What 
was  the  life  cf  a  mobile  home?  How  long 
could  one  reasonably  expect  it  would 
last?" 

I  wanted  to  Inform  the  gentleman  at 
that  time  that  from  the  best  statistics 
available  from  the  mobile  home  indus- 
try, since  Wortd  War  II,  2,926.980  mobile 
homes  have  been  produced,  and  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  these  homes  pro- 
duced going  all  the  way  back  to  1946  are 
still  m  existence.  And  approximately  50 
percent  of  these  more  than  2  mUlion 
homes  are  in  existence  in  mobile  home 
communities. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  can  only  speak  for 
the  State  of  Michigan,  but  I  would  say  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  these  homes  hold 
their  value  and  hold  it  very  well.  Mobile 
homes  do  not  depreciate,  in  many  cases 
as  much  as  a  home  built  by  conventional 
standards.  They  are  a  very  worthwhile 
investment,  as  already  recognized  by 
commercial  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
institutions. 

Someone  said  this  would  hurt  Opera- 
tion Breakthrough.  On  the  contrary.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  what 
Governor  Romney  has  in  mind  for  Op- 
eration Breakthrough,  but  this  is  where 
the  action  is  in  housing  today.  This  is 
the  real  breakthrough  in  housing  today, 
producing  homes  such  as  this  and  not  in 
the  conventional  housing  field. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  will  be  a  major 
step  forward  in  our  announced  goal  ot 
eiving  every  American  a  decent  place  in 
which  to  live.  It  should  be  supported 
overwhelmingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  St  Germain.) 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  on 
the  question  to  which  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan  just  addressed  himself, 
we  nad  no  testimony  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  on  mobile 
homes,  but  they  did  ask  questions  on  this 
subject  on  the  Senate  side. 

Mr  Gray,  representing  the  mobile 
home  industry,  stated  in  an  answer: 

I  am  Just  trying  to  visualize  my  own  sales 
area.  We  have  a  1956  unit  that  we  will  sell 
for  close  to  $2,000  that  sold  originally  for 
about  $5,200.  This  is  a  nice  unit. 

He  says— and  listen  to  this— that  origi- 
nally in  1956  the  cost  was  $5,200.  Infla- 
tion has  hit  us:  prices  have  gone  up; 
and  they  will  sell  that  for  $2,000. 

Quoting  Mr.  Gray  further,  there  was 
a  question  asked  about  depreciation  of 
mobile  homes.  He  answered  by  saymg: 
Therefore,  the  usual  unit  doesn't  depre- 
ciate in  comparison  with  something  like  an 
automobile  or  appliance  or  something  hke 
that  To  give  you  an  exact  figure  percentage- 
wise of  what  it  depreciates  is  very  difficult. 
It  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  individual  that 
is  residing  in  it,  too. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that 
when  Governor  Romney  came  before  us 
on  Operation  Breakthrough  I  did  not  get 
the  impression  that  he  was  looking  to 
mobile  homes  as  being  the  answer  to 
O^ieration  Breakthrough.  I  hope  to  God, 
for  the  sake  of  this  country,  that  this 


is  not  going  to  be  the  answer  to  Oper- 
ation Breakthrough. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  lUinols  (Mr. 
McClory).  ^  .    , 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
that  the  effect  of  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  if  it  would  do  anything, 
would  be  to  discourage  this  Operation 
Breakthrough  on  the  construction  of 
new  low-cost  housing  which  we  so  des- 
perately need. 

My  experience  with  this  subject,  par- 
ticularly  at  the  State  level,  has  been 
that  the  addition  of  great  numbers  of 
mobile   homes   cast   an   unconscionable 
burden   on   the   homeowner,   the   smaU 
homeowner  as  well  as  the  large  home- 
owner.   This    Is    because    these    mobile 
homes  do  not  pay  taxes  as  people  who 
own  homes  do.  They  are  not  subject  to 
real  estate  taxes.  And  the  mobile  park 
owners  resist  the  payment  of  any  fair 
and  equitable  tax.  So,  If  we  adopt  this 
amendment,  we  will  hurt  every  county 
and  municipality  and  State  in  the  coun- 
try which  relies  upon  real  estate  taxes 
for  the  support  of  local  government  and 
local  education  wherever  one  of   these 
parks  is  located.  ^       „^   . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
<Mr.  Scheuer>. 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  see 
it  this  is  a  promising  program  that 
would  affect  the  housing  market  m  three 

ways.  ,  , 

First  of  all.  from  the  point  of  view  of 
dollars  it  gives  the  moderate-income  or 
low-income  person  or  famUy  another 
option,  another  choice,  another  alter^a- 
tlve  to  conventionally  built  FHA  fi- 
nanced housing,  which  we  have  learned 
in  city  after  city  after  city  across  the 
country  cannot  build  for  less  than  $20,- 
000  or  $22,000.  Housing  costs  produced 
by  conventional  construction  method 
and  costs  poses  an  Impenetrable  barrier 
to  the  low-income  person  in  achieving 
decent  shelter.  It  gives  him  no  option 
whatsoever.  , 

Second,  is  the  time  saved  by  the  use  oi 
Industrial  mass  production  methods  in 
manufacturing  housing.  How  rnany 
mayors  have  agonized  over  the  problem 
of  land  cleared  for  redevelopment  per- 
haps several  years,  and  how  many  local 
redevelopment  agency  officials  have 
agonized  over  the  endless  tune  that  it 
takes  to  get  an  urban  renewal  project  for 
moderate-income  people  off  the  ground? 
This  program  could  well  reduce  the 
amount  of  time  that  it  takes  to  get  a 
large-scale  moderate  income  housing  de- 
velopment started. 

Third,  it  could  be  the  very  break- 
through" that  we  are  looking  for  In 
Project  Breakthrough  and  provide  the 
catalytic  agent,  which  could  bring  cost 
cutting,  mass  production  techniques,  into 
housing  construction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patm AN)  to  close  debate. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  discriminate  against 
the  poor.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brade- 
MAS)  seriously  urges  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  because  he  sincerely  beheves 


it  is  In  the  public  interest  and  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  poor.  However,  when  you 
consider  that  It  Is  actually  Increasing  the 
rates  It  Is  another  thing.  If  he  Insists 
that  he  lowers  the  rates— and  let  us  pre- 
sume he  Is  correct  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment—then he  could  lower  the  rates 
even  more  by  putting  this  program  under 
title  n,  section  203  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  So  why  not  do  that?  Why  make 
these  people  pay  2V2  percent  more  than 
the  FHA  rate  under  section  203? 

Mr  Chairman,  I  seriously  suggest  this 
does  substantially  increase  interest  rates, 
and  this  is  not  the  time  to  do  that,  par- 
tlculariy  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  the  country  or  the  low-income 
groups.  Therefore,  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  vote  against  the  amendment.  Mr. 
Chairman.  ^  ^.       ^„ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the   amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Brademas). 
Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  ANDERSON 
OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois:  Page  30,  after  line  9,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing ' 

•Section  1010(a)  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  oi 
1966,  is  amended — 

••(1)  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  ol 
paragraph  (2); 

•■(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and';  and 

"(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

•••(4)  assure,  to  the  extent  feasible,  in 
connection  with  housing  construction,  any 
major  rehabilitation  and  maintenance  under 
programs  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  that  there 
Is  no  restraint  by  contract  or  practice  against 
the  employment  of  new  or  Improved  tech- 
nologies, techniques,  materials  and  methods 
or  of  preassembled  products  which  may  re- 
duce the  cost  or  Improve  the  quality  of  such 
construction,  rehabilitation,  and  mainte- 
nance and  therefore  stimulate  expanded 
production  of  housing  under  such  programs, 
except  where  such  restraint  Is  necessary  to  in- 
sure safe  and  healthful  working  conditions.' 


Mr  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  and  printed  m  the 
Record.  We  have  copies  of  it  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  we  are  weU  ac- 
quainted with  it.  ^  ^  ♦„ 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, 2  days  ago  Members  of  the  House 
received  a  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  in 
which  they  indicated  the  Department 
was  supporting  two  amendments  to  the 
Housing  Act  of  1969.  One  of  them  has 
just  been  adopted.  The  second  amend- 
ment is  the  one  which  has  just  been  read 
and  which  I  offer  to  the  Committee  for 
your  consideration,  an  amendment  that 
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would  direct  flbe  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  "assure,  to 
the  extent  feasible.  In  connection  with 
housing  construction,  any  major  reha- 
bilitation and  maintenance  under  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  an(^  Urban  Developma^t,  that 
there  Is  no  restj-aint  by  contract  or  prac- 
tice against  tl^e  employment  of  new  or 
improved  techiiologies,  techniques,  ma- 
terials, and  methods  or  of  preassembled 
products  whici  may  reduce  the  cost  or 
improve  the  quality  of  such  construc- 
tion." I 

Mr.  Chairm4n.  In  my  opinion  it  has 
been  useful  and  beneficial  that  we  have 
had  3  days  of  debate  on  this  bill  during 
which  time  we(  have  surveyed  and  ana- 
lyzed the  critical  housing  needs  of  our 
coxmtry.  I  further  thinic  it  has  been  use- 
ful that  immediately  prior  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this  arnendment,  we  had  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  [mobile  home  amendment 
wherein  several  Members  asked  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rpode  Island  (Mr.  St  Ger- 
main ) ,  will  It  [appreciably  help  Opera- 
tion Breakthrough  to  the  degree  that  it 
should*.  '  I 

"Thef  ?  tannol  be  any  question  that  the 
purpose  and  purport  of  this  amendment 
is  to  lend  oi^  support  to  Operation 
Breakthrough,  i 

Mr.  Chairmap,  it  was  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  we  were  successful  In  landing 
three  Intrepid  young  men  on  the  moon. 
At  that  time  <nany  people  were  asking 
why  did  we  attach  so  much  significance 
to  that  magnificent  feat  while  we  have 
all  of  these  proplems  in  our  land  that  re- 
main unsolved. |Of  course,  there  are  many 
reasons  in  addition  to  the  accomplish- 
ments which  wf  re  achieved  and  the  com- 
mitments and  the  national  purpose.  But 
I  think  one  Inkportant  reason  was  that 
we  were  willing  to  embrace  new  technol- 
ogy and  new  mbterials  and  to  set  out  and 
to  use  every  ln|iovative  method  that  was 
possible  in  cckonection  with  achieving 
that  goal.  I 

Mr.  Chairmatn,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
talk  about  the  (housing  conditions  which 
exist  In  our  country.  If  we  proceeded  at 
the  rate  of  1.9  million  new  units  that  the 
chairman  indi(  ated  was  the  goal  at  the 
beginning  of  ,his  year,  but  which  we 
have  fallen  fa^  short  of  accomplishing, 
at  the  rate  proposed  In  January  we  would 
still  be  almost  three-quarters  of  a  million 
luiits  under  \yhat  we  need  to  fill  the 
housing  requtr^ents  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned there  is  only  one  solution,  there 
is  only  one  answer,  and  that  Is  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  ^dopt  new  technology,  new 
methods,  and  I  Industrialized  mass-pro- 
duced housing.! 

We  are  goin^  to  have  to  industrialize 
and  mass-prodluce  housing.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  use!  the  systems  approach  as 
we  used  It  in  I  the  space  program  and 
as  we  have  uped  it  successfully  in  so 
many  other  a<eas  If  we  really  want  to 
make  a  breakthrough  In  this  particu- 
lar and  very  important  and  critical  area 
of  our  country's  needs. 

So  this  amiendment  is  designed  to 
write  Into  la\f  the  direction  that  the 
Secretary  has  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress. That  he!  has  our  support  in  try- 
ing so  far  as  feasible  to  see  that  there 
are  no  restraints  imposed  against  the 


introduction    of    new    technology    and 

new  methods. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  follow- 
ing the  adoption  of  this  amendment  in 
the  other  body  which  was  adopted  there 
virtually  by  a  unanimous  vote.  And  some 
of  the  very  liberal  Members  of  that  body, 
among  others,  incidentally,  spoke  in  fa- 
vor of  that. 

There  were  some  objections  made  by 
others  that  you  should  provide  some 
latitude  in  insuring  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions. 

So  purposely,  to  try  to  cure  that  ob- 
jection, I  have  added  to  the  amendment 
that  was  offered  in  the  other  body  lan- 
guage which  specifically  states  an  excep- 
tion that  "except  where  such  restraint 
is  necessary  to  insure  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions." 

I  stood  in  the  well  of  this  House  not 
m.any  weeics  ago  and  I  was  one  of  those 
who  helped  to  write  some  amendments 
on  the  construction  safety  bill.  I  am  in- 
terested in  protecting  and  preserving  the 
health  and  safety  of  our  construction 
workers.  I  could  not  for  the  world,  with 
this  or  any  other  action,  be  guilty  of  do- 
ing anything  that  would  be  a  departure 
from  safe  working  conditions. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been,  I 
think,  some  entirely  false  and  mislead- 
ing arguments  raised  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

Actually,  as  I  read  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  heads  of  the 
construction  trades — the  AFL-CIO — I 
thought  that  never  in  the  world  has  so 
much  been  wrought  by  one  small  am.end- 
ment.  In  one  fell  swoop,  according  to  his 
memorandum,  I  have  been  able  to  repeal 
in  part  the  exemption  that  labor  now 
has  as  to  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  next  thing  is  that  we  are  trying  in 
some  underhanded  way  to  accomplish 
that  with  this  amendment. 

Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
those  are  extravagant  statements  that 
have  no  bearing  in  fact  on  what  we  are 
proposing  to  do  with  this  legislation. 

You  know  sometimes  when  I  go  down 
to  one  of  these  galleries  of  modem  art, 
I  think  when  I  read  the  title  on  one  of 
these  dark  pictures  that  that  is  where 
some  of  these  messages  come  from  that 
we  are  setting  up  an  overlord  over  the 
construction  industry. 

TTiat  is  anotlier  one — that  we  are  mak- 
ing a  czar  out  of  Romney  in  the  con- 
struction of  housing  In  this  country. 

I  thought  of  some  of  the  paintings  that 
you  can  look  at  in  the  gallery  of  modem 
art  and  as  I  was  standing  there  I  won- 
dered whether  they  sire  really  right  side 
up  or  upside  down. 

I  think  that  some  of  these  people 
were  standing  on  their  heads  when  they 
read  this  amendment  because  it  cannot 
possibly  add  up  to  that. 

There  are  extravagant  conclusions 
stated  in  this  memorandum,  that  this  is 
an  antiunion  amendment.  It  is  not  anti- 
iinion  at  all.  It  is  prohousing.  It  is  an 
amendment  showing  that  this  Congress 
is  on  record  as  interested  in  as  force- 
ful and  as  positive  way  as  we  can  to 
give  endorsement  to  this  idea  and  the 
Secretary,  I  think,  very  boldly  and  cou- 
rageously and  with  innovative  methods 
armounced  in  May  of  this  year  that  we 


are  going  to  have  Operation  Break- 
through and  introduce  housing  systems 
and  concepts  into  the  housing  market 
and  we  ought  to  develop  the  kind  of 
aggregated  volume  in  housing  that  will 
lead  or  provide  us  with  the  goal  of  26 
million  units  in  the  next  decade. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  may 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  quote  to  you,  for  example, 
from  a  statement  made  by  a  labor  leader 
of  this  (JO'intry  who  I  think  feels  exactly 
as  I  do  with  reference  to  this  housing 
field. 

I  am  quoting  from  some  testimony 
offered  recently,  last  year,  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  by  Mr.  Walter 
Reuther.  This  is  what  he  said — and  mark 
these  words  well; 

We  have  got  to  fundamentally  change  the 
whole  economics  ol  the  bousing  Industry  if 
we  are  going  to  make  the  rehousing  and  re- 
building of  America  economically  achievable. 
You  can't  rehoxise  American  If  it  costs  as 
much  to  build  a  Chevrolet  house  as  people 
pay  for  a  Cadillac.  It's  that  simple.  And  so  we 
believe  that  what  has  to  happen  Is  that  we 
have  got  to  take  a  whole  new  approach  to 
the  question  of  housing.  We've  got  to  de- 
velop a  national  approach  so  that  we  get  the 
economies  of  scale. 

That  is  the  whole  purpose  behind  the 
design  competition  that  was  annoimced 
in  May  of  this  year,  and  in  response  to 
which  I  am  informed  today  that  some 
664  proposals  have  now  been  received  on 
new  and  irmovative  housing  systems  con- 
cepts that  can  be  used  to  mass  produce 
housing  in  this  country. 

I  merely  ■wish  to  make  this  additional 
point.  Of  all  the  works  that  I  have 
studied  on  the  housing  problem — and  it 
is  one  in  which  I  do  confess  a  great  in- 
terest— I  think  that  "Building  th« 
American  City,"  which  is  the  very  ex- 
cellent report  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Urban  Problems,  the  one  chaired 
by  the  very  distingiiished  former  senior 
Senator  from  my  own  State  of  Illinois, 
Paul  Douglas,  makes  abundantly  clear 
that  if  we  are  ever  going  to  do  anything 
about  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  our 
country,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana — and  I  voted  for 
his  amendment — we  will  not  do  it  mere- 
ly with  mobile  homes  and  by  promoting 
financing  in  that  area.  We  have  to  get 
something  really  new  and  innovative  in 
the  field  of  technology. 

Let  me  quote  only  one  particular 
paragraph  on  page  445  from  the  Douglas 
Commission  report. 

There  can  l>e  little  doubt  that  prefabrica- 
tlon  techniques,  and  large-scale  production 
(on  and  off  site)  have  produced  cost  savings 
in  the  past  and  should  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  future.  Such  savings  are  not  merely 
theoretical.  They  have  been  proved. 

And  in  the  report  they  have  docu- 
mented in  studies  they  have  made  in 
country  after  country  in  Western  Eu- 
rope that  you  can  get  savings  up  to  27 


to  29  percent  if  you  simply  would  get 
Into  the  mass  produced,  industrialized 
system  of  housing.  So  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  this  is  the  way  to  approach 
the  problem. 

Let  me  say  one  thing  to  my  friends 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  arguments  that  some 
people  in  the  laboring  community  have 
made,  and  as  I  have  indicated  in  the 
quotation  from  Mr.  Reuther.  I  think 
there  are  responsible  labor  leaders  who 
will  support  us  today  if  we  have  the 
courige  to  take  the  action  that  I  am 
suggesting.  This  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  legitimate  process  of  collective 
bargaining.  It  does  not  say,  for  exam- 
ple, that  you  cannot,  by  using  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process,  cushion  the 
effects  of  technology.  I  can  sympathize 
to  some  extent  with  those  who  think 
that  the  new  materials,  new  methods, 
and  new  technology  may  lead  to  the  loss 
of  jobs.  You  still  have  the  right,  under 
an  amendment  of  this  kind,  in  collective 
bargaining,  to  cushion  the  impact  of 
the  introduction  of  these  new  methods. 
But  let  me  emphasize  one  more  point, 
and  then  I  wish  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana.  Let  me  remind  you 
that,  according  to  a  recent  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  we  are 
going  to  need  122.000  new  skilled  trades- 
men and  craftsmen  In  the  building 
trades  between  now  and  1975.  We  are 
currently  training  about  22,000  a  year. 
Even  if  we  were  to  double  that  number, 
which  Is  highly  unlikely,  we  would  end 
up  with  a  net  shortage  of  a  half  million 
construction  workers  by  1975. 

There  is  work  for  everyone  in  this 
important  field.  There  is  no  need  to  fear 
this  amendment,  to  fear  putting  our 
stamp  of  approval  on  new  methods  and 
new  technology  because  it  is  going  to 
put  people  out  of  work.  The  very  oppo- 
site effect  will  be  experienced.  It  will 
make  jobs,  create  jobs  in  America. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Illinois  for  yielding.  Would  the 
gentleman  mind  telling  the  House  what 
authority  his  amendment  would  give  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment in  accomplishing  a  break- 
through in  this  matter  of  building  homes 
that  he  does  not  always  have  in  applying 
what  might  be  available  or  might  become 
available  in  the  way  of  advanced  tech- 
nology? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  think 
actually  it  is  a  very  modest  step.  There 
is  nothing  in  here  that  is  punitive  at  all. 
There  is  no  provision  that  he  can  go  in 
and  seek  injunctive  relief  or  anything  of 
the  kind,  or  that  he  can  punish  any- 
one. What  it  does  do  is  to  logically  build 
on  the  premise  that  was  created  in  1966 
when  we  set  up  this  program  imder  the 
Housing  Act  of  that  year. 

In  1968  we  introduced  additional  lan- 
guage providing  that  it  shall  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Secretary  to  try  to 
introduce  new  methods  and  new  tech- 
nology. Now  I  think  we  should  go  just 
a  little  bit  further,  and  very  logically 
suggest  that  in  connection  with  programs 
administered  by  his  Department — and  I 


am  referring  to  Operation  Break- 
through—that he  is  going  to  have  the 
right,  in  connection  with  public  funds, 
to  see  that  there  is  no  restraint  em- 
ployed by  way  of  contract. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Barrett,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.* 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  in  a  few 
seconds.  Something  occurred  to  me.  I 
had  this  question  put  to  me:  Does  it 
involve  building  codes?  The  language 
makes  it  clear  that  we  are  talking  about 
restraints  by  contract  and  restraints  by 
practice — not  restraints  by  law.  Clearly, 
a  building  code  is  something  that  is  a 
matter  of  positive  law.  So  we  are  not 
getting  into  that  area,  even  though,  I  will 
be  frank  to  confess  to  this  committee, 
I  think  we  ought  to.  I  think  housing 
codes  are  out  of  date  in  many  areas 
throughout  the  country.  But  I  have  got 
to  be  honest  and  say  we  have  not  with 
the  language  of  this  amendment  got  into 
that  particular  area. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  the  gentleman's  statement 
earlier  that  this  amendment  was  offered 
in  the  subcommittee  in  the  Senate,  and  it 
was  defeated  5  to  6.  It  was  brought  out  in 
the  Senate  when  there  were  only  five 
Members  on  the  floor.  This  amendment 
has  not  been  explored  on  the  Senate  side 
to  the  extent  that  anybody  on  the  Senate 
side  knows  exactly  what  is  in  it  or  what 
it  will  do. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  has  been  listening  to  me  for 
the  last  10  minutes  during  which  I  have 
been  trying  to  explain  and  understands 
full  well  what  I  have  been  trying  to  do 
in  this  amendment.  Let  me  say  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  I  will  insert  in  the  Record 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  on  this 
matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

( On  request  of  Mr.  Waggonner,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. ) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  a  previous  question  as  to  what 
authority  the  Secretary  would  have  un- 
der the  proposed  amendment,  that  he 
does  not  have,  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man to  say,  really  nothing.  But  did  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  to  say  that  this 
amendment  would  give  the  Secretary,  as 
the  gentleman  proposes.  In  advancing 
Project  Breakthrough  the  same  author- 
ity over  all  other  HUD  programs? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  did  not, 
no,  indeed,  and  I  hope  no  such  inter- 
pretation would  be  put  on  my  remarks, 
because  obviously  there  are  other  impor- 
tant housing  programs  that  have  got  to 


be  furthered.  What  I  am  saying,  really, 
is  in  this  particular  area  of  trying  to 
advance  new  technology,  materials,  and 
methods,  that  this  wiU  give  the  Secre- 
tary some  encouragement  in  the  fur- 
therance of  that. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
intends  that  the  Secretary  be  limited  in 
applying  this  new  technology  to  Project 
Breakthrough?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  think  it 
is  implicit  in  the  language  read  by  the 
Clerk  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  amend 
section  1010(a)  of  the  Model  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act.  I  am  not 
going  outside  the  provisions  of  that  act 
with  the  amendment  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Unanimous  con- 
sent was  asked  and  granted  not  to  con- 
tinue with  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  all  of  us  did  not  have  copies 
of  the  amendment.  This  was  the  reason 
for  my  question. 

Then  the  gentleman  intends  to  apply 
it  to  Project  Breakthrough.  Would  the 
gentleman  agree  to  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  limit  it  to  that? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Let  me 
say  I  have  been  informed,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  that  today  664  of  these  pro- 
posals have  been  received  by  HUD.  Of 
that  niunber,  only  about  eight  or  12  will 
actually  be  located  on  sites  selected 
aroimd  the  country  and  then  tested  as 
possible  prototypes  of  mass-produced 
housing. 

I  would  hate  to  see  all  the  other  in- 
novative designs  and  suggestions  that 
have  been  made  simply  go  down  the 
drain  because  they  do  not  come  under 
the  protection  of  this  language.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  something  a  little  bit 
broader  than  the  gentleman  suggests, 
but  maybe  with  respect  to  eight  or  10 
units  that  we  say  "no  restraint  by  con- 
tract or  practice"  shall  prevent  those 
from  being  erected.  I  want  to  see  this 
spread  across  the  country. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
says: 

Assure,  to  the  extent  feasible.  In  connec- 
tion with  housing  construction,  any  major 
rehabilitation  and  maintenance  under  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Department  of 
HUD,  that  there  Is  no  restraint  by  contract 
or  practice — 

That  is  all-inclusive.  This  would  not 
limit  the  authority  of  Project  Break- 
through. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about  the  Model  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966.  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  possibly 
stretch  that  to  go  beyond  programs 
covered  in  that  act,  which  is  model  cities 
programs  and  other  programs  well 
known  to  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Perkins,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  spe- 
cifically what  restraints  in  contracts  are 
presently  interfering  with  new  technol- 
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ogy  and  new  knethods  that  the  gentle- 
man is  seeking  to  remove  from  the  pres- 
ent law  by  his  ftmendment? 

Mr.  ANDEBISON  of  Illinois.  I  am  not 
seeking:  to  r^ove  anything  from  the 
present  law,  I|  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  but  I  think  there 
have  been  so|ne  Instances  in  the  past 
where  some  segments  of  the  construction 
trades  have  been  less  than  anxious  to 
see  the  introduction,  for  example,  of 
prefabricated  i  housing,  and  to  see  the 
introduction  of  new  methods  and  new 
materials  than  would  save  on  labor. 

We  are  not  trying  to  cut  the  price  of 
labor,  but  we  jwant  to  save  time  in  the 
cost  of  construction  and  thereby  save  on 
financial  cost  ind  all  the  rest. 

I  applaud  the  fact  that  I  believe  there 
is  a  changing!  attitude  on  the  part  of 
many  in  the  Construction  trades.  I  am 
aware  of  the  iction  of  the  union  in  De- 
troit, where  l|  believe  a  union  of  some 
50,000  signed  4  contract  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Industrial  type  housing.  That  is 
fine.  I  would  i  applaud  the  effort  they 
made,..  i 

_  Thex  -  shoulfl  not  have  any  fear  in 
having  us  write  into  law  the  fact  that  we 
in  the  Congress  support  this  kind  of 
movement  an(J  we  hope  they  will  con- 
tinue to  characterize  a  progressive,  liberal 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  construction 
trades  in  this  country,  so  that  they  will 
accept  new  technology  and  new  methods. 
That  is  all  we  ^re  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  PERKDjfS.  I  take  it  from  the  gen- 
tleman's statefcient  that  he  is  seeking  to 
give  the  HUDj  cabinet  oflQcer  additional 
authority  over  collective  bargaining 
agreements.    I 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  No;  I  can- 
not agree.        ' 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  he  does  not  now 
have.  I 

Mr.  ANDEP8SON  of  IlUnois.  I  cannot 
agree  at  all.  This  involves  no  interference 
at  all  with  the  tollective  bargaining  proc- 
ess, nothing  atlall. 

I  just  said  ajmoment  ago  that  if  people 
are  worried  apout  new  technology  they 
are  free  to  bargain  as  to  how  the  effects 
should  be  cushioned. 

Is  the  gentleman  going  to  stand  there 
and  tell  me,  With  the  present  housing 
needs  of  this  eountry,  we  should  permit 
an  arrogant  fejw  to  say  they  will  not  per- 
mit the  introduction  of  new  methods,  new 
materials,  new  technology? 

Mr.  PERKIKS.  Specifically  what  re- 
straints is  th^  gentleman  referring  to 
which  prevent] the  new  methods  and  new 
technology  in  ihis  area? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  Operation 
Breakthrough  jdeserves  the  wholehearted 
and  unreserveil  support  of  every  Ameri- 
can who  is  interested  in  providing  safe 
and  sanitary  liousing  for  the  millions  of 
our  fellow  citizens  who  do  not  have  it 
now  and  whr  will  never  have  it  unless 
we  develop  n0w  technology  In  housing. 

The  buildini  trades  have  expressed  to 
me  and  to  othirs  their  concern  about  the 
amendment  bj  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Andhrson)  .  I  do  not  foresee  any 
reason  for  that  concern.  Skilled  work- 
men in  the  bqlldlng  trades  are  and  al- 
ways will  be  lii  great  demand  and  they 
always  can  be<  certain  of  their  ability  to 
obtain  througli  collective  bargaining  the 
wages  and  woj-klng  conditions  they  are 
entitled  to  enjby.  But  all  of  the  craftsmen 


and  all  of  the  engineers  In  the  conven- 
tional construction  business  today  can- 
not build  the  housing  units  this  Nati(»i 
needs  and  must  have. 

More  than  600  organizations  have  sub- 
mitted proposals  to  HUD  on  how  to  pro- 
vide new  housing  and  more  housing  un- 
der Operation  Breakthrough.  More  than 
200  prototype  housing  sites  have  been 
offered  to  HUD.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
two  of  the  housing  proposals  and  three 
of  the  sites  come  from  my  congressional 
district  where  we  are  determined  to  be 
a  part  of  this  technological  break- 
through. 

All  of  these  proposals  are  now  under 
Intensive  review  and  evaluation  under 
th«  direction  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Harold  Finger. 

The  proposals  are  being  evaluated  by 
a  Housing  System  Proposal  Evaluation 
Board  and  five  committees  reporting  to 
it.  The  Board  will  present  its  findings  to 
Secretary  Romney  about  mid-November 
so  that  he  can  select  the  best  of  the 
housing  concepts  proposed.  More  than  80 
HUD  professional  staff  members  and  rep- 
resentatives of  other  Federal  depart- 
ments are  engaged  in  the  evaluation 
process.  The  Board  is  composed  of  ex- 
perts from  all  fields  connected  with 
housing,  including  architects,  engineers, 
land  planners,  production  specialists  and 
financial  and  management  experts.  The 
interagency  group  includes  representa- 
tives from  the  Departments  of  Agricxil- 
ture.  Transportation,  Commerce,  De- 
fense, the  Post  OfiSce  Department,  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and  the 
President's  OflBce  of  Consumer  Affairs. 
Other  experts  may  be  called  from  private 
Industry  as  consultants  if  their  special- 
ized knowledge  is  required. 

The  House  should  demonstrate  Its  sup- 
port for  Operation  Breakthrough  by  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  giving  Sec- 
retary Romney  the  authority  he  may 
need  to  put  some  of  these  ideas  Into 
effect.  If  we  mean  what  we  say  about 
housing  goals  for  our  people,  this  Is  the 
time  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

[Roll  No.  242] 

Adams  Diggs  O'Konskl 

Anderson,  Dlngell  O'Neill.  Mass. 

Tenn.  Dowdy  Pepjjer 

Aspln&U  Edwards.  Al*.  PhXlbln 

Baring  Fascell  Poage 

Bell,  Calif.  Foley  Powell 

Boiling  Puqu»  PurceU 

Brooks  Gray  Quie 

Brown.  Ohio  Haley  Reld,  N.T. 

Burton,  Utah  Hanna  Reuss 

Bush  Hays  Rivers 

CahlU  Hubert  Robtson 

Camp  Heckler,  Mass.  Rosenthal 

Clancy  Horton  St.  Onge 

Claxk  Ichord  Springer 

Clawson,  Oel  Johnson,  Calif.  Stuckey 

Clay  Jonas  Teague,  Calif. 

Colmer  Klrwan  Tunney 

Conte  Kuykendall  Waldle 

Conyers  McCarthy  Watson 

Corman  McClure  Whltehuxst 

Culver  Mailllard  Wiggins 

Daddario  Martin  Wilson. 

Dawson  MeskUl  Charles  H. 

de  la  Gar2a  MUler.  Cr.llf.  Wold 

Denney  Mors*  Wolff 

Devlne  Morton  Wydler 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flood,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  13827,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  352  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  up>on  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  Committee  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Patman,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Barrett  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
contended  that  this  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  assure  to 
the  extent  feasible  that  there  are  no 
restraints  against  the  use  of  new  tech- 
nologies and  material  which  may  reduce 
the  cost  or  improve  the  quality  of  hous- 
ing construction  and  rehabilitation 
under  HUD  administered  programs  and 
that  it  is  aimed  at  insuring  the  success 
of  Operation  Breakthrough. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  need  for 
innovation  and  technological  improve- 
ment in  home  construction,  and  this  has 
been  clearly  spelled  out  In  section  1010 
(a)  of  the  1966  Demonstration  Cities 
Act  which  encourages  applying  advances 
in  technology  to  housing  and  urban 
development. 

In  fact,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Informs  me  that 
Operation  Breakthrough,  about  which 
we  have  heard  so  much,  is  a  program 
under  the  existing  language  of  section 
lOlOta).  The  Department  has  received 
619  proposals  for  Operation  Break- 
through, which  proposals,  we  must 
recognize,  take  Into  consideration  exist- 
ing labor  and  other  conditions  and  prac- 
tices. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  proposed 
amendment:  the  Secretary  would  be  di- 
rected to  assure  that  there  is  no  restraint 
by  contract  or  practice  against  the  em- 
ployment of  new  or  improved  tech- 
nologies, and  so  forth. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  words  I  am 
going  to  read  are  not  my  words.  I  now 
quote  from  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  23,  1969,  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate,  on  page  26712.  Let  me, 
Mr.  Chairman,  use  the  language  of  the 
gentleman  who  proposed  this  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Tower  says : 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  that  the  printed  version  of 
my  amendment  No.  199  has  been  mcllfled  to 
provide  that  this  assurance  be  made  "to  the 
extent  feasible."  Therefore,  there  la  a  dis- 
cretionary power  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary so  It  win  not  disrupt  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate where  contracts  that  perhaps  would 
come  under  the  ban  expressed  here  are  in 
existence. 

I  am  still  quoting  the  Senator: 
We  have  to  ask  ourselves.  Are  we  going 
to  Improve  housing  technology  so  we  can 
bring  down  the  costs  or  not?  There  are 
certain  labor  practices  that  do  tend  to  keep 
the  cost  of  construction  up  because  prefab- 


ricated materials  such  cm  door,  windows,  cab- 
inets, and  things  of  this  sort  cannot  be 
used  because  certain  working  rules  prohibit 
them  and  the  workers  would  walk  off  If  they 
were  used. 

We  have  to  agree  to  this  amendment  In 
order  to  keep  section  1010  In  the  1966  act. 

This  clearly  puts  the  Secretary  in  the 
middle  of  all  contracting  between  man- 
agement and  labor  in  the  construction 
field,  and  it  puts  him  in  as  a  czar.  For 
there  is  no  basis  or  means  of  appeal.  The 
amendment  would  not  only  give  the  Sec- 
retary the  power  to  reverse  Supreme 
Court  decisions  recognizing  the  rights  of 
workingmen  to  preserve  their  work  op- 
portunities, but  also  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  intervene  with  coercive  sanctions 
to  impose  his  ideas  on  the  parties  to  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  with  re- 
spect to  a  great  many  matters. 

The  amendment  also  would  create  ob- 
vious conflicts  between  two  Federal 
statutes.  Subjects  of  mandatory  collec- 
tive bargaining  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  could  be  deemed  "restraints"  by  the 
Secretary  if  this  amendment  were 
adopted  Eind  became  part  of  the  law. 

The  amendment  before  us  refers  to  a 
"practice"  or  a  "contract"  in  which  there 
is  a  restrictive  practice.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  it  is  obviously  aimed,  therefore,  at 
alleged  union  or  work  practices  and  con- 
tracts and  not  at  restrictive  practices 
contained  in  building  codes.  Yet  these 
latter,  and  especially  the  lack  of  uni- 
formity from  town  to  town  and  political 
Jurisdiction  to  political  jurisdiction  are 
the  real  obstacles  to  the  application  of 
new  technologies.  And  this  we  know  to 
be  fact. 

Nor  is  the  amendment  limited  to  Oper- 
ation Breakthrough.  It  is  applicable  to 
all  construction  and  rehabilitation  fi- 
nanced under  any  HUD  program  includ- 
ing the  FHA  insured  mortgage  programs 
and  the  public  housing  program. 

Now,  what  do  we  do  here  if  this 
amendment  carries?  What  can  happen? 
We  prevent  the  progress  of  housing  con- 
struction and  set  the  stage  for  possible 
widespread  strikes  in  the  construction 
industry  all  over  the  country. 

This  is  a  dangerous  amendment  and  I 
strongly  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  quoted  at 
some  length  the  statement  that  was  of- 
fered in  the  other  body  on  the  23d  of 
September  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment, specifically  referring  to  what  is 
likely  to  occur.  That  is,  are  we  going  to 
improve  housing  technology  in  order  to 
bring  down  the  cost  of  housing  while 
the  gentleman  referred  to  specific  labor 
practices  that  have  kept  up  the  cost  of 
housing. 

Is  that  why  the  gentleman  is  oppos- 
ing the  amendment,  because  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  perpetuate  that  kind  of 
thing  in  the  construction  industry  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man brought  that  up.  May  I  say  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  gentleman 


frwn  Illinois  as  a  good  lawyer,  a  good 
legislator  and  certainly  a  good  debater. 
But  I  am  not  objecting  to  housing  being 
built  as  rapidly  as  it  possibly  can  through 
Operation  Breakthrough.  But  what  I 
object  to  Is  putting  this  power  into  the 
hands  of  one  man  who  will  make  the  de- 
cision and  likely  cause  a  disruption  of 
our  entire  housing  construction  program 
throughout  this  country. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Can  the 
gentleman  think  of  a  more  logical  per- 
son that  we  should  select  in  connection 
with  programs  in  financing— incidental- 
ly, I  take  exception  to  the  gentleman's 
interpretation  a  while  ago  because  we 
are  not  talking  about  FHA  financing  at 
all;  we  are  talking  about  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  somewhat  confused  in 
his  interpretation  of  this  particular 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
time  just  to  point  out  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  facts. 

This  amendment  does  not,  nor  could 
it  ever,  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  think  the  gentleman 
knows  that. 

He  also  said  it  would  apply  to  all  HUD 
programs  including  FHA  housing.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  that  being  a  fact. 
What  this  amendment  does,  and  its  in- 
tent Is,  to  allow  the  Secretary  and  to 
direct  the  Secretary  to  use  every  possible 
method  that  he  can  to  encourage  im- 
proved techniques  and  new  technologies 
and  materials  which  may,  and  1  quote  the 
exact  language  of  the  amendment — "re- 
duce the  cost  or  improve  the  quality  of 
such  construction  rehabilitation,  and 
maintenance,  and  therefore  stimulate 
expanded  production  of  housing,  except 
where  such  restraint  is  necessary  to  in- 
sure safe  and  healthful  working  condi- 
tions." 

That  Is  what  the  amendment  is 
designed  to  do.  It  was  passed  in  the  other 
body  on  that  premise. 

I  would  point  out  to  you  that  this 
amendment  does  not  deal  with  the  past. 
The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  asked 
what  specific  instances  it  would  be  ad- 
dressed to.  Let  me  give  him  a  couple.  In 
the  case  of  a  breakthrough  project  which 
was  awarded  in  a  city,  the  Secretary 
would  be  encouraged  by  this  particular 
amendment  in  working  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  construction  imions  and  vith 
the  contractors  involved  in  the  project — 
he  would  be  encouraged  and  directed  to 
urge  that  they  adopt  every  possible 
modem  technique  that  had  been  sug- 
gested in  the  breakthrough  proposal — 
not  to  change  their  existing  contracts  at 
all,  but  to  consider  the  fact  that  this  was 
a  new  attempt  at  a  breakthrough  and  a 
new  attempt  to  achieve  meaningful  low 
cost  housing  for  the  American  people. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  the  bargaining 
process  and  it  would  enhance  the  bar- 


gaining process.  We  are  not  limiting  It  at 
all. 

He  says  in  the  amendment:  "to  Insure 
to  the  extent  feasible." 

Let  me  give  you  another  example. 
When  you  go  into  a  community  which 
has  applied  for  an  Operation  Break- 
through grant,  you  are  dealing  not  only 
with  the  contractors  and  the  contract- 
ing unions,  but  with  city  ofBcials  as  well. 
This  requires  the  Secretary  to  encour- 
age the  local  officials  of  that  community 
to  consider  any  new  technology  and  its 
implementation  in  the  application  of 
their  existing  codes  to  the  proposed  proj- 
ect. Well,  should  we  not  do  ^at?  Should 
we  not  consider  every  step  that  we  can 
to  urge  the  local  communities  of  Amer- 
ica to  get  with  It  In  accepting  new  tech- 
nology and  try  to  get  low  cost  housing 
for  the  American  people? 

I  do  not  understand  the  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  jAt.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment if  there  was  a  defined  limitation 
on  the  Secretary's  exercise  of  power.  The 
best  they  could  provide  me  with  was 
the  last  two  paragraphs  of  Secretary 
Romney's  letter  of  September  23  to  Sen- 
ator Tower  which  sort  of  defines  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment. 

One  of  the  paragraphs  said  that  there 
Is  no  "unreasonable"  restraint  by  con- 
tract or  practice. 

Will  the  gentleman  please  explain  the 
reason  that  in  his  amendment  it  only 
talks  of  restraint  and  leaves  out  the 
word  "unreasonable"? 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
can  answer  that  question  why  does  he 
leave  out  the  word  "unreasonable"  from 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see yield  to  permit  me  to  respond? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  took  it 
out  because  I  thought  it  left  an  am- 
biguity because  it  did  not  say  what  the 
unreasonable  restraints  would  be. 

In  my  opinion,  clearly  "unreasonable 
restraint"  would  be  one  which  affects 
health  and  safety.  So  that  is  why  I  spell 
it  out  and  say  "except  for  healthful  and 
safe  working  conditions". 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Do  you  not  think 
the  phrase  "unreasonable  restraint" 
would  rather  limit  the  power  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  rather  than  just  the  word 
"restraint"  without  any  limitation?  In 
other  words,  is  there  anything  in  this 
which  says  that  a  contract  can  be  with 
nonunion  labor?  It  seems  to  me  that  con- 
tracts can  be  made  with  nonunion  labor 
with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary.  Is  that 
the  intent? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Absolutely. 
I  would  agree.  There  is  nothing  in  here 
that  would  prohibit  that. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  But  the  gentleman 
certainly  is  not  proposing  that  we  write 
that  into  this  particular  statute,  is  he? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sin- 
cerely believe,  well  intentioned  as  this 
amendment  may  be,  that  it  would  put 
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labor  and  minagement  into  a  strait- 
jacket — committed  to  the  contractual 
guidelines  ordered  by  HUD. 

I  believe  the  amendment  would  have 
a  far-reachinj  effect  on  labor-manage- 
ment relation^  around  the  country.  It 
would  give  a  bfank  check  to  the  Secretary 
to  do  anything  he  wishes  in  this  area. 

If  enacted,  the  amendment  as  I  see  it 
would  authorise  the  Secretary  to  drasti- 
cally change  jexlsting  bid  requirements 
and  deny  a  contract  to  a  qualified  con- 
tractor who  was  the  lowest  bidder  on  the 
project.  I 

It  is  contended  that  the  amendment 
would  lower  hiusing  costs.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced it  woul^  do  the  contrary  by  allow- 
ing the  Secretory  to  deny  a  contract  to 
the  lowest  bi(^der  if  the  contractor  did 
on  contract  he  liked.  Yes, 
ght  well  cost  more  espe- 
g  methods  or  materials 
d  on  paper  turn  out  to  be 
actuality,  or  if  long-range 
sts  increase  through  poor 
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ciaUy  if  buil 
which  look  g 
a  big  failure 
maintenance 
workmanship 

-  Und«r  the  a^iendment's  provisions,  the 
SecretaFy  could  also  alter  Government 
direction  of  substantive  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  coiective  bargaining  agree- 
ments. And,  regardless  of  the  present 
contractual  requirements  of  the  National 
\s  Act.  he  could  set  up  his 
ents  for  contracts  within 
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today:  material  costs  are 


now  43  percent  compared  to  33 '  '3  percent 
12  years  ago  ajnd  the  remainder  costs  in 
land  developttient,  broker's  fees,  and 
other  tangibleiexpenses  which  were  also 
33  V3  percent  IE  years  ago  are  now  about 
40  percent.  He^ice  it  is  obvious  that  rather 
percentagewise  to  the 
cting  housing,  labor  costs 
in  proportion  to   total 
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demonstrates  that  labor 

derating   with   new   tech- 

lology  in  the  building  of 

responsible  for  this  50- 

ion  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

lendment,  as  I  see  it,  the 
Jd  be  given  unprecedented 
irers — powers   that   could 
an  of  labor-management 
legotiations  in  this  coun- 
|ld  be  a  direct  blow  to  our 
free  enterprise jsy stem.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  PATMv^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  we  coulq  arrive  at  an  agreement  to 
limit  time.  I  wt)nder  how  many  Members 
would  like  to  ^peak  on  the  amendment, 
as  consent  that  all  debate 
lent  and  all  amendments 

35  minutes. 
lER.  Mr    Chairman,  re- 
serving the  rifeht  to  object,  I  have  an 
amendment  I  wish  to  offer,  and  I  believe 
from    California    (Mr. 
shes  to  offer  an  amend- 
we  be  protected  and  be 
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Mr.   OTTINC 


the    gentlemai 
Rees)    also  wg 
ment.  How  ca^ 
assured  of  son*e  time? 
Mr.     PATMAN.     On 


amendments    I 


would  think 
minutes,  at  le^st 
quest  to  1  hour. 


tpey  should  be  allowed  5 
I  shall  amend  the  re- 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  asks  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  cease  in  1  hour. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  At  5  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  Chairman  has  asked 
for  1  hour,  not  until  5  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  made  that  statement; 
the  Chairman  did  not. 

PARLIAMENTARY     INQUTRY 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  has  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  limit  debate  to  1 
hour  on  the  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  As  I  imderstand  it, 
there  are  two  amendments. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  He  further  amend- 
ed his  request  by  saying  5  o'clock.  It  can- 
not be  5  o'clock  and  1  hour. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  re- 
quest is  for  1  hour,  without  reference  to 
5  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  asks  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  cease  in  1  hour.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Rees),  a  member  of  the  committee. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  REES  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ANDERSON  OF 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson  > . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rees  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois: Strike  out  "In  connection  with  housing 
construction,  any  major  rehabilitation,  and 
maintenance  under  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development"  In  the  proposed  new  para- 
graph (4)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "in  con- 
nection with  the  construction,  major  re- 
habilitation, or  maintenance  of  any  housing 
assisted  under  this  section". 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  I  might  state 
at  the  outset  I  was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  I  think  he  is  correct.  We  must 
do  everything  possible  to  develop  new 
housing  concepts  in  this  country  if  we 
are  ever  going  to  adequately  house  the 
American  people. 

The  one  problem  I  see  with  the  amend- 
ment is  that  it  pertains  to  all  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The 
amendment  which  I  am  proposing  is  a 


very  simple  one  in  that  it  restricts  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  specifically 
to  section  1010  of  the  code,  which  re- 
fers specifically  to  Operation  Break- 
through. 

I  believe  in  looking  at  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson).  It  could  be  interpreted 
that  it  would  pertain  to  all  the  HUD 
housing  programs.  It  might  pertain,  for 
example,  to  PHA,  which  is  administered 
by  HUD.  Likewise  it  might  pertain  to 
public  housing.  I  do  not  think  we  want 
that.  What  we  are  really  ti-ylng  to  do  in 
Operation  Breakthrough  is  to  develop 
new  concepts  in  housing.  This  is  the  first 
step. 

I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson > 
is  necessary,  but  we  should  clarify  this 
amendment  so  that  it  pertains  specifi- 
cally to  this  program  and  not  to  get  into 
the  gray  area  of  every  other  program 
now  being  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  Urban  Development. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  Mem- 
bers whose  names  appear  on  the  list  read 
by  the  chairman  who  desire  to  speak 
with  reference  to  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  ReeS/  ? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  with  great  reluctance 
that  I  ask  for  this  time  to  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rees).  I  really 
think  he  is  trying  to  be  helpful  and 
constructive,  and  he  was  kind  enough  to 
furnish  me  a  few  minutes  ago  with  a 
copy  of  the  amendment  which  ne  has 
proposed. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 
It  seems  to  me  if  Members  will  take  the 
Model  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966,  to  which  the  amend- 
ment I  presented  is  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment, we  see  it  clearly  does  relate  to  this 
particular  section  1010  which  deals  with 
the  Operation  Breakthrough  program. 
So  to  that  extent  it  seems  to  me  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  addressing  itself  to 
something  that,  in  fact,  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
would  read  the  language  in  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  that  refers  to  this: 
"under  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development." 

It  does  not  say  the  programs  admin- 
istered by  Model  Cities  or  any  other 
specific  program.  It  means  every  pro- 
gram administered  by  that  Depaitment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Could  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  California  a 
question.  Suppose  as  a  result  of  the  674 
housing  system  concepts  that  have  now 
been  received  by  HUD,  that  as  a  result  of 
receipt  of  those  proposals  we  do  develop 
some  concepts  that  really  embrace  ini- 
tiative and  new  technological  break- 
throughs, would  the  gentleman  be  reluc- 
tant to  see  those  employed  in  the  Model 
Cities  program  as  a  whole?  Would  the 


gentleman  object  to  the  Secretary  hav- 
ing at  least  the  moral  suasion  of  his 
office,  to  be  able  to  use  the  persuasion 
powers  of  his  office  to  suggest  that  these 
ought  to  be  employed  in  a  model  cities 
program,  in  an  urban  renewal  program, 
as  well  as  in  some  other  programs  di- 
rectly operated  under  the  Operation 
Breakthrough? 

Mr.  REES.  The  model  cities  program 
is  already  covered  in  section  1010  under 
subsection  (3).  All  this  would  mean  is 
if  there  is  developed  a  good  technique, 
fine,  but  then  the  technique  has  to  be 
developed  for  the  housing  industry  in 
general,  and  I  believe  it  has  to  be  sold 
to  the  housing  industry  in  general  and 
to  the  building  trades  unions  in  general. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Dlinois  haa  expired. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my 
time  be  allocated  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson).  I  believe  this 
is  a  very  important  discussion  and  I 
should  like  to  have  the  time  used  for  that 
purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen  and  Mr.  Weicker  yielded  their 
time  to  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  take  all  the  time  yieldea, 
but  I  do  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
reiterate  something  which  was  said  ear- 
lier in  the  debate.  Perhaps  there  are 
some  Members  on  the  floor  now  who 
were  not  then  present. 

According  to  the  latest  tabulation 
which  I  received  today  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment there  are  a  total  of  664  proposals 
that  have  been  received  from  various 
firms  and  industries  around  the  coun- 
try under  Operation  Breakthrough. 
Som:;  217  sites  have  been  proposed. 

In  connection  with  that  program,  as  I 
understand  it,  under  the  selection  and 
evaluation  process  now  going  on,  some- 
time around  the  middle  of  November, 
after  evaluation  and  review,  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment will  select  about  eight— pos- 
sibly as  many  as  12,  but  no  more  than 
that — sites  on  which  these  new  modular 
types  of  housing,  housing  prototypes, 
will  be  erected. 

What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  if  we  nar- 
row— which  is  essentially  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  proposing  we 
do — this  language  in  such  a  way  that  it 
refers  only  to  those  eight  or  10  projects 
which  are  being  administered  by  HUD 
under"  Operation  Breakthrough,  we  will 
lose  the  potential  advantage  of  all  these 
other  some  600  proposals  that  have  been 
received,  which  may  be  found  attractive 
by  various  segments  of  American  indus- 
try to  mass  produce  housing,  but,  be- 
cause they  are  not  specifically  folded  in 
under  the  language  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  it  would  be  possible  for  craft 
unions  to  restrict  the  employment  and 
the  use  of  these  other  technologies, 
these  other  new  materials  that  might  be 
developed. 


I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  intends 
that  result,  but  I  am  very  much  afraid 
if  we  adopt  his  amendment  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  effect  will  be. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  REES.  There  are  two  sections. 
One  is  section  (3),  which  is  in  the  law 
now.  The  other  is  section  (4),  which  is 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  I  shall 
like  to  limit  section  (4)  specifically  to 
this  act,  because  this  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  this  specific  program. 

Let  me  read  section  (3),  which  is  the 
law  right  now.  It  says: 

(3)  require,  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible, 
the  employment  of  new  and  Improved  tech- 
nology, techniques,  materials  and  methods 
In  housing  construction,  rehabilitation  and 
maintenance  under  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  cost 
of  such  construction,  rehabilitation,  and 
maintenance,  and  stimulating  the  Increased 
and  sustained  production  of  housing  under 
such   programs. 

This  is  what  the  law  says  now,  so  if 
something  is  found  in  Operation  Break- 
through there  is  already  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  to  require  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent feasible  the  use  of  these  techniques 
in  a  contract  the  Department  might  sign 
with  someone  else,  or  a  program  which 
might  be  administered  under  the  De- 
partment. 

Operation  Breakthrough,  in  dealing 
with  the  gentleman's  language,  when  it 
talks  about  no  restraint  by  contract  or 
by  law  against  the  employment  of  new 
and  improved  techniques,  is  a  further 
step. 

Because  we  take  this  further  step  I 
tliink  we  should  restrict  it  specifically  to 
Operation  Breakthrough,  because  you 
also  have  the  interplay  of  section  3  there, 
which  means  if  something  is  found,  the 
Secretary  does  have  the  power  to  go  in 
to  the  greatest  extent  feasible  in  order 
to  promote  this  in  all  programs  that  are 
administered  by  the  Department. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  appre- 
ciate the  explanation  of  the  gentleman, 
and  I  agree  with  his  interpretation  of  the 
present  subsection  (3)  of  section  1010 
(a) .  However,  I  wonder  at  this  timidity. 
If  it  is  a  good  principle,  which  we  should 
really  employ  and  which  is  important  to 
the  construction  industry  of  this  coun- 
try, why  should  we  circimiscribe  it  to 
confine  it  only  to  those  sites  under  Oper- 
ation Breakthrough?  As  long  as  we  have 
already  written  into  the  law  this  require- 
ment, why  should  we  be  afraid  to  go  on 
and  take  the  logical  next  step,  which 
would  give  authority  to  the  Secretary  to 
look  critically  at  those  restrictions  which 
might  otherwise  be  employed  by  way  of 
practice  and  contract? 

Incidentally,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Scheuer)  ,  if  I  may  quote  him 
here,  reminded  me  2  days  ago  that  the 
New  York  Times  carried  a  story  where 
I  think  there  was  a  strike — and  I  will  be 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  perhaps  he  can  explain 
it  better  than  I  can — a  strike  against  the 
Public  Housing  Authority  because  they 


did  not  want  more  than  10  rooms  to  be 
painted  in  a  single  day. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

It  was  a  question  of  where  the  New 
York  Public  Housing  Authority,  as 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  of  yester- 
day, was  employing  nonunion  labor.  The 
reason  was  that  the  union  was  prohibit- 
ing their  painters  from  painting  more 
than  10  rooms  per  week. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinols.  In  other 
words,  union  labor  was  losing  out  to 
nonunion  labor  because  of  a  restrictive 
practice  that  certainly  makes  no  sense 
at  all.  Under  the  circumstances  we 
should  not  be  afraid  in  this  Congress  to 
do  what  they  did  in  the  other  body  and 
take  what  is  a  perfectly  logical  step,  I 
believe,  of  suggesting  that  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  saying  that  when  pro- 
grams are  financed  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  when  taxpayers'  dollars 
are  used  in  these  programs,  the  Secre- 
tary who  administers  them  ought  to  have 
some  authority  to  look  at,  and  do  so  with 
a  critical  eye — the  kind  of  restrictive 
practice  just  mentioned  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
on  the  amendment  which  he  has  offered. 
I  believe  it  strengthens  the  bill  and  is 
necessary,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Again  I 
will  say  in  concluding,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  think  even  though  I  know  the 
gentleman  attempted  to  be  helpful  with 
the  limiting  words  of  his  amendment,  I 
think  there  is  every  reason  and  every 
justification  for  adopting  the  amend- 
ment as  it  was  offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Loui.siana  (Mr. 

WAGGONNER)  . 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  a  question  or 
two  which  I  believe  he  can  give  me  brief 
answers  to. 

Do  you  understand  as  I  do  section 
1010  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966 
to  provide  authority  only  to  conduct  re- 
search and  development?  Does  it  pro- 
vide for  any  other  program  except  for 
research  and  development? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Well,  the 
title  as  I  have  it  here  in  my  hand  and 
the  text  of  that  section  reads:  "Apply- 
ing Advances  in  Technology  to  Hoiise 
and  Urban  Development." 

The  first  section,  section  (a)  says: 

(a)  To  encourage  and  assist  the  housing 
Industry  to  continue  to  reduce  the  cost  and 
Improve  the  quality  of  housing  by  the  ap- 
plication to  home  construction  of  advances 
In  technology,  and  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  application  of  advances  In  technology 
to  urban  development  activities. 

That  is  the  opening  paragraph. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Can  the  gentle- 
man name  me  one  program  provided 
for  under  section  1010  other  than  the 
authority  for  research  and  development? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Well,  of 
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course.  1010,  ::  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man, Is  a  p«rt  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  3372>.  And  that 
does  embrace  a  variety  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, the  Model  Cities  program,  the 
Urban  Renewal  program  and  I  think 
also  the  Neighborhood  Development 
program.  1 

Mr.  WAGObNNER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man believe,  hjaving  used  the  plural  word 
"programs"  twjice  in  his  proposed  amend- 
ment, that  it  (would  be  discretionary  on 
the  part  of  ((he  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  require  the  application  of  this 
technology  th»t  he  becomes  attracted  to 
any  housing  program  in  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  No;  that 
goes  beyond,  II  think,  the  purview  of  the 
amendment.  I]  do  not  think  it  says  he 
can  require.  What  he  can  do  is  to  use 
the  authority  of  his  ofiSce  to  see  that 
it  just  is  not  arbitrary  and  that  it  is  not 
put  into  the  contract,  completely  dis- 
regarding everything  else.  I  do  not  think 
there  4s-  anything  to  the  effect  that  they 
are  tatise  it  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration ot  these  other  programs. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then,  we  are  giv- 
ing him  statutory  authority  with  the 
adoption  of  this  language? 

Mr.  ANDERJSON  of  Illinois.  Well,  of 
course,  we  are  ^mending  the  statute.  Yes ; 
it  is  statutory  language,  authority  which 
he  could  use  tb  the  extent  feasible.  We 
are  not  clothiig  him  with  any  absolute 
arbitrary  powef. 

I  would  rem^d  the  gentleman  of  the 
contract  reviev^  procedures  that  are  now 
available  with  respect  to  anything  that 
the  Secretary  4oes  which  would  be  avail- 
able for  review  in  this  instance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendmenit  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rees)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Anderson  > . 

The  questioi^  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanjded  by  Mr.  Rees  J  there 
were — ayes  40,  ^oes  42. 

Mr.  REES.  ilr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  I  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Rees  and 

Mr.  WiDNALL.   j 

The  committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reporteq  that  there  were — ayes  66, 
noes  50.  j 

So  the  amenpment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to.  j 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  OTTINGER  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  ANDEBSON  OF 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  OTTINaER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlepian  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson) . 

The  Clerk  r^ad  as  follows: 


Amendment  of  ered  by  Mr.  Ottinger  to  the 
amendment  oStred  by  Mr.  Anoekson  of 
Illinois:  In  line  6  of  paragraph  (3) ,  after  the 
word  ■'contract"]  add:  "building  codes,  zon- 
ing ordinances".] 

Mr.  OTTINdER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  make  clear  9t  the  outset  that  I  oppose 
the  Anderson  itmendment,  even  though 
I  very  much  appreciate  that  its  purpose 


is  a  good  one,  to  promote  technological 
improvements  in  the  building  trades.  I 
oppose  it  because  I  think  that  it  intrudes 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment in  an  unwarranted  way  into 
the  collective-bargaining  process.  It  is 
particularly  objectionable  because  It 
points  its  linger  solely  at  union  prac- 
tices. I  think  it  is  very  much  an  anti- 
union amendment  as  it  is  now  drafted. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  assure,  to  the 
extent  feasible  that  there  is  no  restraint 
by  "contract  or  practice"  against  tech- 
nological improvements.  That  language 
clearly  means  by  union  contract  or  labor 
practices,  as  made  clear  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Nothing  is  said  about  nonunion  re- 
straints on  introduction  of  new  tech- 
nology. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Develppment  has  quite  clearly  recognized 
that  an  equal  impediment  to  the  adop- 
tion of  technological  improvements  ex- 
ists in  building  codes  and  zoning  ordi- 
nances. In  point  of  fact,  the  letter  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  sent  to  all  of 
us  urging  support  of  his  amendment 
quotes  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

Any  limitations  placed  on  our  ability  to 
utilize  the  advances  in  technology  to  produce 
more  housing,  whether  Imposed  by  zoning, 
building  codes,  or  labor  practices,  keep  us 
from  producing  botises  that  this  country 
urgently  needs. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  if  this  kind 
of  amendment  is  to  be  adopted,  that  at 
the  very  least  it  should  also  affect  the 
building  codes  and  the  zoning  practices 
which  restrict  technological  improve- 
ment equally  with  any  labor  practices. 

With  respect  to  labor  practices,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  in  the  past — and  I  do  not  think 
the  linions  have  been  as  responsive  to 
innovation  as  they  should  have  been  in 
the  past — that  that  is  very  rapidly  chang- 
ing. The  unions  themselves,  the  building 
trades  unions  have  promoted  an  out- 
standing study  of  the  problems  of  tech- 
nological introduction  and  are  now 
quickly  instituting  technological  changes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question 
that  if  we  are  to  build  the  housing  need- 
ed in  this  country — and  that  is  a  very 
high  priority — we  are  going  to  have  to 
facilitate  new  building  methods. 

The  way  to  accomplish  this,  however, 
is  in  cooperation  with  the  unions — not 
by  forcing  changes  down  the  unions' 
throats,  as  was  Secretary  Romney's  atti- 
tude when  he  first  introduced  Operation 
Breakthrough.  Many  technological 
changes  involve  complicated  readjust- 
ments in  our  work  force.  These  adjust- 
ments should  be  worked  out  in  an  orderly 
way  between  labor  and  management — 
but  mandated  by  the  Government. 

The  Anderson  amendment  was  not 
presented  in  committee.  There  were  no 
hearings  on  it.  The  parties  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  explore  its  implications. 
It  is  unfair  to  force  adoption  on  the  floor 
of  such  a  provision  under  these  condi- 
tions. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
Anderson  amendment — but  as  a  safe- 
guard against  the  possibility  of  its  adop- 
tion, approval  of  my  amendment  to  make 
the  amendment  applicable   to   the  re- 


straints of  building  codes  and  zoning 
ordinances. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Brock  ) . 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
address  myself  to  the  amendment.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I  believe  it 
is  an  excellent  amendment.  He  is  fully 
correct  in  recognizing  the  limiting  fac- 
tor in  terms  of  our  breakthrough  into 
the  new  technology  that  is  created  by 
some  of  the  building  codes.  Any  effort 
that  this  body  can  make  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  Secretary  and  our  home- 
building  industry  in  this  particular  area 
is  a  significant  step  forward.  I  fully  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  gentleman. 

I  think  there  was  some  confusion  on 
the  amendment  that  was  last  presented. 
I  do  not  believe  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  will  dimin- 
ish the  impact  in  this  particular  effort 
today  to  achieve  breakthroughs.  I  think 
his  amendment  was  constructive.  I  con- 
sider the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  constructive. 
I  support  him  ano  I  urge  support  of  the 
full  Anderson  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  any  further 
discussion  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ot- 
tinger)? If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  67,  noes  0. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve for  the  record  we  ought  to  evaluate 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  what  it  really  is. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  6  to  5  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  appended  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  with  six  Members  of  the  Senate 
present.  I  think  that  record  ought  to 
be  imderlined  and  stressed  here  today. 

I  think  everybody  who  has  studied  the 
subject  matter  recognizes  the  amend- 
ment for  what  it  really  is,  which  is  a 
union-busting  attempt. 

The  housing  biU  we  are  debating  today 
is  considered  to  be  noncontroversial.  Yet 
statements  have  been  made  that  I  think 
are  open  to  question.  For  example,  dur- 
ing the  committee  hearings,  I  asked  a 
representative  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  exactly  what  in  terms  of 
the  cost  of  an  average  home  being  built 
in  America  today  was  represented  by 
these  so-called  labor  practices,  and  the 
representative  said  the  most  it  would 
amount  to  would  be  not  even  4  percent. 
So  what  are  we  talking  about?  We  are 
talking  about  a  thinly  veiled  attempt  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  HUD  the  power  to 
bust  the  unions  in  the  construction 
trades. 

What  are  we  being  offered  to  affirma- 
tively by  the  Secretary?  Mobile  homes 


is  about  the  only  thing  emphasized  in 
this  Act  of  1969.  We  had  the  Hoover  bills 
of  the  depression  and  now  we  are  to  have 
crammed  down  our  throats  the  rolling 
Romneys. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as (Mr.  Gonzalez)  on  his  remarks,  and 
I  associate  myself  fully  with  his  remarks. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois   (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  the  gentleman  here  when  I 
read  the  fact  that  the  restrictive  prac- 
tices in  New  York  City  knocked  union 
painters  off  the  job  and  as  a  result  the 
nonunion  painters  were  working  for  the 
city  housing  authority? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  was  here  when  the 
gentleman  explained  the  story  he  read 
in  the  New  York  Times,  but  I  still  do 
not  think  that  makes  a  case  for  his 
thrusting  off  or  palming  off  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am 
not  palming  off  anything. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  But  the  gentleman 
uses  this  as  an  example  to  justify  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  is  offering  in 
an  attempt  to  curtail  this  practice.  It 
is  commonly  understood  the  people  who 
have  wanted  this  amendment  have  said 
so  in  very  blunt  terms  on  other  oc- 
c&slons 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Lloyd)  . 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 
I  have  to  reflect  on  the  fact  that  this 
amendment  was  just  called  a  "union- 
busting  amendment."  It  seems  to  me 
when  we  consider  labor-management  ne- 
gotiations and  contracts,  we  think  too 
little  about  the  public  interest.  This 
amendment  is  not  designed  to  be  anti- 
management  or  promanagement  or  anti- 
labor  or  prolabor.  This  is  an  amendment 
which  recognizes  that  the  public  interest 
is  paramount  to  both. 

The  idea  of  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
being  characterized  as  being  associated 
with  something  called  union-busting 
certainly  does  not  check  with  the  past 
record  of  the  Secretary. 

I  recall  that  when  he  was  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  when  many  were 
advocating  a  right  to  work  bill  for  his 
State,  he  said: 

No,.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  right  to  work 
bill  for  this  State. 

We  should  not  be  considering  this  bill 
from  the  standpoint  of  whether  it  is  for 
or  against  a  special  interest.  We  have 
the  challenge  in  this  country  of  provid- 
ing 20  million  new  housing  units  in  the 
next  10  years.  The  interest  which  we  in 
this  House  should  consider  paramount 
to  all  others  is  the  public  interest. 

In  my  view,  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  , 
is  most  decidedly  in  the  public  interest, 
which  interest  it  is  our  duty  to  represent. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Madden)  . 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
league (Mr.  Anderson)  has  the  best  in- 
tentions, no  doubt,  in  this  wholesale 
manufacture  of  housing  he  is  advocat- 
ing, but  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ottinger)  whose  amendment 
passed  unanimously,  correctly  stated 
that  this  Anderson  amendment  would 
destroy  collective  bargaining. 

Bear  this  in  mind:  Everybody  wants 
to  have  all  these  low-priced  houses  for 
folks  in  the  low-income  bracket.  This 
amendment  creates  Secretary  Romney 
of  HUD  as  a  building  czar.  Do  they  ever 
figure  it  takes  3  or  4  years  for  these  elec- 
tricians, plasterers,  carpenters,  machin- 
ists, bricklayers,  and  so  forth,  to  become 
qualified  mechanics? 

Can  anyone  tell  me  where  they  are 
going  to  build  millions  of  cheap  houses 
without  expert  union  labor?  I  would  like 
to  know  what  kind  of  a  house  they  are 
going  to  sell  to  these  low-income  people. 
We   might   as  well  be  factual.   This 
amendment  will  get  the  housing  indus- 
try into  a  can  of  worms.  It  is  going  to 
promote  friction  among  the  various  clas- 
sified building  trades  among  the  people 
and  the  building  trades,  and  between  the 
building   trades   and   the   Government, 
which  is  a  farfetched  departure  from  the 
accepted  and  successful  house  and  home 
construction  we  have  always  enjoyed. 
The  only  exception  has  been  where  "fiy 
by    night"    building    contractors    have 
erected  cheap  subdivisions  which  degen- 
erated into  slums  in  a  few  years.  We 
would  have  slums  and  ghettos  Inside  of 
18  months,  with  the  so-called  plaster-of- 
parls  houses  that  are  going  to  be  built 
under  Secretary  Romney's  plan.  Union 
labor  will  not  go  in  with  Mr.  Romney 
or  anybody  else  to  put  up  a  lot  of  cracker- 
box  homes.  They  claim  the  houses  will 
be  cheaper,  but  they  have  not  said  that 
contractors,  lumber  and  building  supply, 
or  real  estate   will  be  lowered.  If  the 
houses  will  be  cheaper,  labor  will  have 
to  provide  the  reduction  in  cost. 

It  Is  just  such  a  fallacy  that  the 
amendment  of  my  good  colleague,  Mr. 
Anderson,  will  give  the  public. 

I  will  tell  the  Members  where  this 
would  throw  collective  bargaining  out 
the  window.  When  we  throw  collective 
bargaining  out  the  window,  we  will  not 
have  anybody  to  build  these  cracker-box 
houses  that  are  intended  to  be  built  under 
this  amendment. 

In  the  first  place.  I  will  give  an  exam- 
ple. Contractors  are  required  to  bargain 
mandatorily  on  wages  and  hours  and 
working  conditions.  If  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement  does  not  work  out 
on  that  point,  if  he  refuses  and  does  not 
go  into  any  contract,  in  that  way  he 
violates  the  Labor  Relations  Act. 

If  Mr.  Romney  cannot  get  expert 
mechanics,  electricians,  machinists,  and 
so  forth  to  build  these  houses,  my  gra- 
cious, what  kind  of  houses  are  we  going 
to  have?  The  proposed  plan  may  set  back 
or  postpone  housebuilding  perhaps  for 
a  year.  There  will  be  millions  of  people 
waiting  for  these  cheap  houses.  They  do 
not  know  what  they  are  going  to  be,  and 
they  might  wait  for  them  if  this  "pie  in 


the  sky"  building  program  ever  gets 
organized  on  a  practical  foundation. 

If  the  high-interest  bankers  and  their 
"money  monopoly"  will  forfeit  some  of 
their  fabulous  interest  profits,  we  will 
have  plenty  of  homeseekers  who  could 
start  building  millions  of  homes  through- 
out the  Nation  in  a  few  weeks. 

If  this  billion  and  one-half  home- 
building  legislation  is  passed  without  the 
Anderson  amendment,  and  low  interest 
is  provided  by  the  banks  and  loan  com- 
panies, we  vrtll  have  homebuilding  pros- 
perity by  next  January  1970. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Farbstein) . 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  . 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentarj'  inquiry. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  As  Members  fall  to  re- 
spond to  their  names,  is  the  time  then 
redistributed  among  the  remaining 
Members  who  have  not  yet  spoken? 
There  was  a  fixed  period  of  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  was 
equally  divided.  The  Chair  has  recog- 
nized Members  whose  names  are  on  the 
list.  The  time  will  not  be  redlvided. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  . 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PUCINSKI  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ANDERSON  OF 
ILLINOIS 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois: 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pucinski  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois: In  the  last  line,  after  the  word  ■work- 
ing" insert  "and  living". 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  is  to  provide 
some  degree  of  safety  in  any  effort  to 
use  low-cost  materials  in  housing  con- 
struction. This  amendment  seeks  to  make 
certain  that  the  lives  of  people  who  wUl 
move  into  the  projects  after  they  are 
built  are  not  endangered  through  the  use 
of  time-saving  or  low-cost  materials.  We 
have  an  exemption  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  which  says  the  provi- 
sions of  the  amendment  shall  not  apply 
"where  such  restraint  is  necessary  to  in- 
sure safe  and  healthful  working  condi- 
tions." I  have  merely  added  two  words 
"and  living"  to  the  exception,  making  it 
read  "working  and  living  conditions."  In 
other  words,  if  at  some  point  the  people 
at  HUD  decide  that  they  can  save  some 
money  by  using  less  safe  material  that 
will  endanger  the  lives  of  those  who  oc- 
cupy the  biulding  buUt,  there  will  at 
least  be  recourse  to  challenge  the  use  of 
.such  material  or  method  under  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  certainly 
will  not  take  exception  to  the  language 
that  the  gentleman  proposes.  I  think  that 
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the  horrors  ha  is  conjuring  up  are  rather 
remote,  namely,  that  HUD  would  deliber- 
ately go  out  and  do  something  like  that. 

Mr.  PUCINBKI.  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  have  seen  some  of  these 
short-cut  metjiods  used  and  I  have  seen 
people  burned:  to  death  in  buildings  and 
I  have  seen  *iough  fires  in  my  life  to 
know  that  defective  materials  were  used 
against  the  cade.  That  Is  my  basic  op- 
position to  yoiir  general  amendment.  It 
would  put  thej  Federal  Government  into 
every  commuiaty  in  this  country  and  im- 
pair local  bi|ilding  codes  and  safety 
standards.  All  il  am  trying  to  do  is  insure 
in  the  event  y*ur  amendment  is  adopted 
that  we  will  hive  some  recourse  to  see  to 
it  that  unsafejmaterials  or  questionable 
techniques  will  not  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  t^ese  houses.  That  is  all  I 
hope  to  do  heile,  and  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  ailopted  and  the  gentleman 
will  accept  it.  t  want  the  legislative  his- 
tory to  show  mat  my  amendment  per- 
mits a  challenge  of  any  decision  by  HUD 
to  use  materials  or  techniques  if  it  can 
be  shown  such  action  or  approval  by 
HUD  ieopardi|es  or  may  jeopardize  the 
health -or  safety  of  people  who  will  oc- 
cupy such  housing. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am  cer- 
tainly willing  .to  accept  it.  However,  I 
am  sorry  that  the  gentleman  in  the  same 
spirit  of  recipiJDcity  is  not  willing  to  ac- 
cept my  amendment,  because  as  far  as 
making  a  czar  lout  of  Secretary  Romney, 
the  gentleman  jknows  that  in  the  9  years 
I  have  been  h^re  I  have  never  proposed 
making  a  czar  but  of  any  Federal  official 

Mr.  PUCINS^.  T  did  not  use  the  word 
"czar."  ! 

Mr.  ANDEI^ON  of  Illinois.  And  I 
wish  to  state  ftiat  this  language  in  my 
amendment,  &i  it  is  limited  by  the  lan- 
guage offered  Iby  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mii  Rees)  will  not  make  a 
czar  of  anybodi. 

Mr.  PUCrNaJKI.  Nobody  knows  what 
happens  whenj  guidelines  come  down 
the  pike.  I  am  gure  my  colleague  is  very 
sincere,  but  h^  and  I  have  been  here 
long  enough  to  know  what  happens  when 
you  give  bureaucracy  the  kind  of  power 
that  we  give  it  here  in  your  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
Members  whosi  ncmes  were  on  the  list 
read  by  the  Chair  who  wish  to  speak 
for  or  against  tjie  Pucinskl  amendment? 
If  not,  the  question  Is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  b^  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois <Mr.  Puc|NSKi)  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  i  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson!*  . 

The  amendnient  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to.  J 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins  ' . 

Mr.  PERKINB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment.  It  would 
give  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  urban  Development  more 
power  with  resdect  to  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  than  now  exists  in  any 
official  or  ageqcy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. At  trie  present  time  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  expresses  the 
national  policy  on  collective  bargaining 
and  labor  manjagement  relations.  If  it 
is  felt  that  ther*  is  any  need  to  alter  this 


policy,  then  I  think  the  Congress  should 
do  it  and  it  should  not  be  left  up  to  the 
discretion  of  a  single  officer  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  At  the  present  time, 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
it  is  the  function  of  the  courts  to  ulti- 
mately determine  whether  or  not  a  par- 
ticular provision  in  a  contract  or  prac- 
tice is  unlawful.  The  courts  are  con- 
stantly considering  issues  in  various 
cases  involving  such  provisions.  We  are 
told — and  I  have  heswd  it  said  here  on 
the  floor  in  the  course  of  the  debate — 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  what  the 
Labor  Act  makes  unlawful  and  what  it 
prohibits — then  to  that  I  would  say  if 
the  Labor  Act  does  not  make  a  contract 
or  practice  unlawful,  then  it  must  be 
lawful  and  permitted  imder  the  act. 

If  there  is  a  need  for  additional  re- 
straints, I  firmly  believe  that  these  re- 
straints should  be  imposed  by  legislation 
which  has  been  carefully  considered  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  after  a  thorough  hearing  into  all 
aspects  of  the  problem  it  seeks  to  reme- 
dy. I  do  not  believe  that  this  body  wishes 
to  grant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment authority — he,  himself — to  de- 
termine what  such  restraints  should  be. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment  the 
proposal  should  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Green>. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  that  regardless  of  where  I 
might  live,  I  would  be  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  apparent  Inability  of 
this  country  to  provide  enough  decent 
housing  for  our  people. 

But  coming  from  the  State  of  Oregon, 
I  am  especially  concerned  because  the 
health  of  the  economy  of  my  State  de- 
pends upon  the  health  of  the  lumber 
industry  and  upon  the  health  of  the 
housing  construction  industry.  And,  in- 
deed, the  physical  and  mental  health  of 
all  our  people  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  their  access  to  decent  low-cost 
housing. 

I,  therefore,  view  with  special  alarm 
the  trend  toward  higher  and  higher 
housing  costs  for  the  working  people  of 
this  country  and  the  downward  trend  in 
new  housing  starts. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  can  eliminate  any 
restrictions  which  contribute  to  this  up- 
ward trend  in  the  cost  of  housing  units 
or  which  contribute  to  the  downward 
trend  in  the  number  of  new  housing 
starts,  then  this  Congress,  that  has  ex- 
pressed its  concern  about  the  inability 
to  provide  decent  housing,  ought  to  vote 
to  eliminate  those  restrictions.  And,  if 
there  are  new  technological  develop- 
ments or  techniques  that  would  con- 
tribute to  more  and  more  housing  and 
better  housing  at  lower  cost,  then  we 
ought  to  be  in  favor  of  taking  advantage 
in  every  way  possible  of  these  new  tech- 
nological developments.  It  is  for  these 
reasons,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  Anderson  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  St  Germain)  . 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  op- 
pose the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 


Those  in  support  of  this  amendment 
have  been  careful  to  point  out  that  this 
amendment  is  not  intended  to  interfere 
with  the  normal  relationships  between 
employee  and  employer  or  the  contract- 
ing union. 

I  cannot  agree.  Possibly  this  is  the  In- 
tent of  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment, 
but  that  is  not  what  the  amendment 
says.  Rather,  it  gives  the  Secretary  com- 
plete authority  to  do  what  he  feels  ad- 
visable to  "assure,  to  the  extent  feas- 
ible— that  there  is  no  restraint — against 
the  employment  of  new  or  Improved 
technologies,  techniques,  materials  and 
methods." 

I  would  therefore  ask,  as  a  matter  of 
legislative  history,  that  the  sponsors  of 
this  amendment  make  a  clear  and  con- 
cise statement  in  the  Record  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  not  their  intent  that  there  be 
any  interference  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  in  nor- 
mal labor-management  relations  or 
agreements  arising  therefrom. 

In  any  case,  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  wise  for  the  Congress  to  give  broad 
authority  to  the  Secretary  in  a  case  such 
as  this  without  writing  into  the  statute 
limitations  or  specific  guidelines  to  be 
followed. 

The  Secretary  under  this  amendment 
would  apparently  be  able  to  use  the  vari- 
ous powers  of  his  Department  as  a  co- 
ercive sanction  in  providing  governmen- 
tal direction  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  agreements  entered  into  under  our 
free  collective  bargaining  process  by  con- 
tractors budding  on  HUD-administered 
projects. 

Additionally,  as  I  understand  history, 
the  Congress  has  always  been  very 
jealous  with  its  power  to  set  the  direction 
of  the  substantive  terms  and  conditions 
of  collective  bargaining  agreements.  Yet, 
by  this  amendment,  we  are  delegating 
that  power  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  so  far  as  agree- 
ments falling  within  the  coverage  of  this 
amendment  are  concerned.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  abdicate  such  authority  to  the 
Secretary  without  having  given  careful 
consideration  to  whether  this  is  the  only 
way  the  problem,  if  one  exists,  can  be 
attacked. 

We  are  simply  asked  to  approve  a  floor 
amendment,  without  hearings  and  with- 
out an  opportunity  to  do  some  careful 
thinking,  which  may  set  a  precedent  for 
a  continuing  decrease  of  congressional 
authority  or  influence  in  this  area  and 
a  corresponding  malignant  increase  in 
the  authority  of  the  executive  branch. 

Our  constituents  did  not  send  us  here 
merely  to  act  during  the  heat  of  a  debate 
on  the  crucial  issues  facing  our  country 
today.  They  have  sent  us  here  to  think 
issues  through  for  them  and  to  vote  as 
we  feel  best  in  the  interests  of  our  Na- 
tion and  our  constituents. 

I  have  serious  doubts  about  whether 
this  amendment  will  be  good  for  our 
country  in  the  long  run,  even  though  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  it  have  some  ap- 
peal, and  I  therefore  am  not  going  to 
vote  for  the  approval  of  any  such 
amendment  the  sole  consideration  of 
which  has  been  made  on  this  floor  with 
most  Members  absent. 
Also  of  deep  concern  to  me  is  the  fact 
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that  it  appears  this  amendment  could 
well  create  a  conflict  in  the  application 
of  Federal  statutes. 

It  would  not  matter  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  does 
not  make  particular  clauses  in  agree- 
ments unlawful.  Although  a  clause  In  a 
contract  might  stand  under  Supreme 
Court  Interpretation  of  the  Labor  Act. 
its  use  could  nevertheless  be  prohibited 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  in  programs  administered 
by  him. 

For  example,  lawful  subcontracting 
provisions  are  a  mandatory  subject  of 
bargaining  under  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  and  a  contractor  may  not  re- 
fuse to  bargain  about  them.  Nevertheless, 
contractors  who  are  parties  to  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  containing  such  a 
lawful  clause  could  be  ineligible  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  unilateral  decision  by  the  Sec- 
retary, to  bid  on  work  under  programs 
established  under  an  entirely  different 
statute. 

This  has  the  appearance  of  a  back-door 
amendment  to  the  labor  laws,  and  I  for 
one,  do  not  feel  it  is  appropriate  for  the 
Congress  to  take  such  an  approach  to  the 
problem. 

We  would  be  creating  the  possibility 
that  every  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  contractors  doing 
business  with  HUD  would  be  reviewed  by 
that  Department.  I  am  sure  the  Depart- 
ment would  receive  hundreds  of  requests 
from  dissident  employers  and  employees 
asking  that  their  particular  contract  be 
reviewed.  This  could  reopen  old  wounds 
and  every  labor  issue  which  might  be 
brought  under  the  broad  language  of  the 
amendment.  Labor  relations  would  be 
disrupted  around  the  counti-y.  and  rather 
than  produce  more  housing,  the  amend- 
ment might  well  be  coimterproductive. 

I  would  not  want  to  see  labor  strife  and 
unrest  result  from  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment.  Before  the  Congress  sub- 
jects collective  bargaining  agreements  to 
the  scrutiny  of  any  Federal  department. 
I  think  we  should  very  systematically  and 
prudently  decide  in  our  own  minds  what 
limitations  we  want  placed  on  this  review 
authority  and  how  we  may  provide  pro- 
cedures by  which  strife  and  unrest  could 
be  prevented. 

We  cannot  do  that  on  the  House  floor. 
That  is  a  job  for  the  committee,  and  can 
only  be  done  by  a  diligent  and  f  oresighted 
calculation  of  the  complex  problems  in- 
volved and  the  ramifications  of  a  par- 
ticular phrase  in  the  language  of  the  pro- 
posal. I  cannot  supi>ort  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  under  the  present 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  now  been  de- 
bating •  this  bill  and  the  amendments 
thereto,  and  particularly  the  amend- 
ments, since  yesterday  afternoon.  I  oall 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  nu- 
merous occasions  the  point  has  been 
made  against  certain  amendments  that 
not  enough  time  has  been  spent  and  that 
no  hearings  have  been  held  on  these 
amendments. 

Certainly,  I  think  the  debate  on  this 
amendment  this  afternoon  has  Indicated 
that,  prior  to  even  thinking  of  adopting 
it,  there  ought  to  be  hearings  to  allow 
both  sides  to  be  heard. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  I,  for  one,  have  a 
great  deal  of  admiration  for  the  propo- 
nent of  the  amendment,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson).  Ordinar- 
ily, he  is  one  of  the  clearest  speakers  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Yet,  with 
all  of  his  talent  and  all  of  his  ability 
which  has  been  demonstrated  here  in 
this  debate,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ques- 
tion as  to  the  application  of  this  amend- 
ment—as to  how  far  it  goes  and  what  it 
does  or  does  not  do. 

So  on  that  point  alone  I  feel  It  should 

be  rejected.  .,    ,  .^  . 

In  conclusion,  to  those  who  feel  that 
as  a  result  of  the  Rees  amendment  that 
they  do  not  have  anything  to  worry 
about,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  that  Trom  here  this  bill  will  go 
to  conference  with  the  other  body  where 
stronger  language  was  adopted  by  the 
other  body.  I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to 
chance  Its  coming  out  of  conference  with 
the  Senate  language  rather  than  the  lan- 
guage as  amended  by  the  Rees  amend- 
ment. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  rejection  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD)  . 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Anderson 
amendment,  even  though  I  think  it  has 
been  Improved  by  adoption  of  the  Rees 
amendment  and  the  Ottinger  amend- 
ment. 

My  oppo.sltlon  is  certainly  not  directed 
toward  the  objectives  of  the  amendment 
as  I  understand  them— namely,  to  insure 
that  there  be  no  obstacles  placed  in  the 
way  of  achieving  our  national  housing 
goals  by  using  the  latest  technological 
advances  and  materials — but  rather  the 
method  of  trying  to  achieve  this  by  plac- 
ing, writhout  congressional  hearings,  un- 
restricted powers  in  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

One  year  ago,  in  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968,  we  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  achieving  the  pro- 
duction of  6  million  dwellings  for  low- 
and  moderate-Income  families  over  the 
next  10  years  and  for  increasing  other 
production  to  an  average  annual  rate  of 
2  million  dwellings. 

We  realize  that  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive we  would  have  to  develop  and  use 
new  and  improved  technology  In  the 
housing  industi-y.  Accordingly,  in  section 
1704(c)  of  the  1968  housing  bill  we  added 
a  new  subparagraph  (3)  to  section  1010 
(a)  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966. 
The  Anderson  amendment,  as  I  un- 
derstand It.  would  add  a  new  subpara- 
graph 4  with  almost  the  same  wording 
as  subparagraph  3,  which  we  adopted 
almost  1  year  ago  after  extensive  hear- 
ings. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  asks  it 
we  are  opposed  to  the  new  techniques. 

Let  me  read  to  you  the  1968  law  which 
was  adopted  after  lengthy  hearings.  It 
expresses  in  a  positive  and  inoffensive 
manner  what  the  pending  amendment 
expresses  in  a  negative  and  possibly  of- 
fensive manner.  In  subsection  3  of  the 
1968  law  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  "re- 
quire, to  the  greatest  extent  feasible,  the 


employment  of  new  and  improved  tech- 
nology, techniques,  materials  and  meth- 
ods in  housing  construction,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  maintenance  under  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  with  a 
view  to  reducing  the  cost  of  such  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  aaid  mainte- 
nance, and  stimulating  the  increased 
and  sustained  production  of  housing  and 
under  such  programs." 

The  subparagraph  has  been  In  effect 
for  only  1  year. 

No  one  came  before  our  subcommittee 
asking  for  an  amendment  on  the 
grounds  that  subparagraph  3  was  un- 
workable. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  be  the  last 
to  claim  that  all  problems  in  modernizing 
the  housing  industry  are  solved  by  sub- 
paragraph 3  even  with  the  addition  of 
the  Anderson  amendment.  But  there  are 
right  ways  and  wrong  ways  to  achieve  the 
objectives  and  the  wrong  way  Is  to  act 
hastily  on  the  floor  of  the  House  with- 
out extensive  hearings. 

The  right  way  is  to  consider  through  a 
congressional  hearing  the  entire  scope  of 
the  problems  facing  the  housing  indus- 
ti-y  as  recommended  by  the  Douglas 
Commission. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Douglas  Conmiisslon.  on  July 
17  of  this  year,  I  Introduced,  with  27  co- 
sponsors,  a  bin  to  establish  a  nongov- 
ernmental institution  called  the  National 
Institute  of  Building  Sciences  to  bring 
all  segments  of  the  housing  industiT  to- 
gether in  a  partnership  to  bring  about  a 
dramatic  expansion  of  housing  produc- 
tion, and  to  solve  some  of  the  problems 
involved  in  housing  costs,  including  per- 
haps the  single  largest  cause:  conflicting 
and  obsolescent  building  codes. 

Instead  of  incurring  the  hostility  of 
organized  labor,  my  bill  would  seek  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  labor  by  pro- 
viding that  the  operations  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences, 
"shall  be  directed  by  a  council  which  shall 
be  broadly  representative  of  all  sectors  of 
the  building  industry  including  labor,  all 
levels  of  government,  and  the  consuming 
public." 

I  think  that  this  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
Further,  I  would  seriously  doubt  that 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  wants  to  be  cast  in  the  role 
of  labor  mediator  for  all  existing  con- 
tracts in  the  construction  industi-y. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  we  should 
vote  down  the  pending  amendment  and 
proceed  in  the  proper  congressional 
manner  with  hearings  on  the  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Institute  of  Build- 
ing Sciences,  and  I  hope  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  can  assure  me  that 
such  hearings  will  be  scheduled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr 
Ashley). 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Barrett 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Ashley.) 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  propounded 
an  amendment  which  certainly  has  the 
intense  interest  of  every  Member  of  this 
body.  He  has  said  that  we  need,  in  order 
to  achieve  decent  housing  at  a  price 
that  the  American  family  can  afford, 
the  same  kind  of  Innovation  and  tech- 
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nologlcal  breakthrough  that  we  wit- 
nessed in  our  space  effort.  I  simply  must 
wonder  at  the  fact  that,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  no  legislation  was  ever 
enacted  by  this  Congress  with  respect 
to  our  space  effort  comparable  to  the 
amendment  Offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  today.  Perhaps  with  it  we 
woxild  have  aptten  to  the  moon  sooner 
that  we  did.  T^he  fact  is  we  got  there  in  a 
timely  fashloij  without  It. 

Mr.  Chaimten,  there  has  been  no  tes- 
timony on  the  part  of  this  administra- 
tion in  favor  of  the  substance  of  the  An- 
derson amendtnent,  and  I  think  the  rea- 
son there  has  not  been  is  clear. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  niinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  did  ma(ke  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
conscientious  effort  to  get  the  views  of 
the  administijation  on  this  particular 
amendment. 
Mr.  ASHLFt.  Precisely. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  And  I 
think  i  have  ii  I  have  in  my  hand  a  let- 
ter signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Def  elopment. 

Mr.  ASHLET.  There  is  no  question  it  is 
the  view  of  th^  administration,  but  what 
I  am  saying  ip  that  after  8  months  in 
office  the  administration  still  did  not 
come  before  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  House  alnd  the  Senate  and  in  tes- 
timony demonstrate  a  need  for  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gentleman's  amendment.  I 
am  perfectly  well  aware,  as  I  am  sure 
all  Members  ai-e.  of  the  contents  of  the 
letter  to  whicn  the  gentleman  refers. 

The  reason  flie  administration  did  not 
see  fit  to  testify  is  very  likely  the  reason 
alluded  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  MooRHEAD).  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment was  adopted  last  year  and  is  part 
of  the  law  of  tie  land  today.  The  gentle- 
man from  niiniois  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  "assure,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
in  connection  ifith  housing  construction, 
any  major  rehabilitation  and  mainte- 
nance imder  programs  administered  by 
the  Departmeiit  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  tjhat  there  is  no  imreason- 
able  restraint  by  contract  or  practice 
against  the  employment  of  new  or  im- 
proved technologies,  techniques,  mate- 
rials," and  so  fbrth. 

Under  the  |  Housing  Act  of  1968, 
adopted  last  y^r,  we  have  almost  pre- 
cisely the  sanie  language.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  I  from  Illinois  what  addi- 
tion he  feels  hii  amendment  makes  to  the 
language  in  thfe  1968  act.  referred  to  by 
the  gentleman!  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
MooRHEAD)  ane  most  recently  by  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Of  course, 
I  think  actually  the  language  was  added 
in  1968  in  the  amendments  to  the  Hous- 
ing Act  in  thaq  year,  and  they  merely  in 
very  general  te^ms  express  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  explore 
the  possibilities  of  using  the  new  tech- 
nologies. 

Mr.  ASHLK5'.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
but  he  is  mistaken.  Rather  than  the 
vague  languag<  the  gentleman  suggests, 
here  is  the  lanjuage  from  the  1968  act: 


The  Secretary 
employment  of 


Is  direct3d   to  require   the 
lew  and  Improved  technol- 


ogy, techniques,  materials,  and  methods  In 
housing  construction. 

That  is  not  vague  language.  That  is 
very  specific  lang\iage  which  was  aulopted 
last  year.  It  is  the  law  of  the  land  today. 
I  see  no  reason  whatever  to  come  forth 
with  an  amendment  that  now  talks  about 
"unreasonable  restraints"  without  saying 
by  whom,  without  defining  what  is  un- 
reasonable restraint,  without  suggesting 
the  criteria  for  determining  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  what  would  constitute  an 
unreasonable  restraint. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther at  that  point? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  agree,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  kind  of  practice  referred 
to  earlier  in  the  debate  where  a  union 
would  demand  a  contract  that  their 
members  paint  only  10  rooms  a  week 
despite  the  fact  that  a  new  brush  or 
machine  had  been  devised  that  would 
provide  for  painting  of  10  rooms  in  a 
day?  Would  that  be  restrictive? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  It  might  very  well  be, 
but,  if  so,  the  Secretary  is  required  under 
the  law  of  last  year  to  require  the  em- 
ployment of  new  and  improved  tech- 
niques In  construction.  If  there  is  an  un- 
fair practice  now,  if  it  is  in  restraint,  if 
it  Is  all  the  gentleman  suggests,  the  law 
last  year  covers  it  and  we  do  not  need 
the  amendment  the  gentleman  is  propos- 
ing. What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  this  is 
duplication. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes to  close  the  debate,  first,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall)  . 

Mr.  WTDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  support  the  Anderson 
amendment  as  amended  by  the  Rees 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  vital  as  part  of 
Operation  Breakthrough,  which  is  in  an 
imaginative  way  capturing  the  attention 
of  the  coimtry  and  also  much  pubUc 
support.  It  is  gaining  from  day  to  day. 

I  do  believe  there  is  a  misimderstand- 
Ing  as  to  what  this  amendment  says  and 
what  it  does.  I  think  it  is  important  as 
we  close  the  debate  to  read  the  amend- 
ment in  its  amended  form,  which  we  will 
soon  be  voting  on: 

Assure,  to  the  extent  feasible — 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  emphasize  that 
"to  the  extent  feasible" — 

that  there  is  no  restraint  by  contract  or 
practice  against  the  emplojrment  of  new  or 
Improved  technologies,  techniques,  materials 
and  methods  or  of  preassembled  products 
which  may  reduce  the  cost  or  Improve  the 
quality  of  such  construction,  rehabilitation, 
and    maintenance — 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  very  important — 
and  therefore  stimulate  expanded  production 
of  housing  under  such  programs — 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  this — 
except  where  such  restraint  :s  necessary  to 
insure  safe  and  healthful  working  conditions. 

I  believe  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress will  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are 
falling  far  short  of  meeting  the  housing 
needs  of  this  coimtry.  We  have  had  many 
programs  In  existence  for  years  which 
have  failed  to  measure  up  to  the  needs 


and   the   goals   of   the   people   of   our 
country. 

We  know  what  the  situation  is  now. 
We  have  to  do  something  about  it.  That 
means  we  are  going  to  be  in  a  period  of 
change  and  that  it  will  be  healthy  change 
as  we  review  and  move  on  with  this 
program  and  other  programs.  Something 
must  be  done. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  anyone  who 
recognizes  this  more  than  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Mr. 
Romney,  who  has  done  his  best  in  travel- 
ing throughout  the  United  States  to  see 
at  firsthand  the  problems.  He  has 
studied.  He  has  not  moved  rapidly  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  try  to  present  a  sane, 
good  program  to  the  country.  This  is  a 
vital  part  of  Operation  Breakthrough. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman),  to  close  debate  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

I  think  that  every  Congressman  rec- 
ognizes the  Immediacy  of  this  country's 
housing  needs  and  the  necessity  of  de- 
veloping technological  breakthroughs  to 
meet  these  needs.  However,  this  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  is  not 
a  proper  vehicle  for  meeting  this  need 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  according  to  my 
opinion. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  very  serious 
objections  to  this  amendment.  Its  lan- 
guage is  Inflexible  and  rigid.  It  grants 
unlimited  power  to  the  Secretai-y  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  with- 
out any  procedural  safeguards.  It  is  not 
a  balanced  or  reasonable  approach  to 
this  complex  problem  In  tliat  it  focuses 
on  unions  while  ignoring  questions  that 
have  been  raised  regarding  local  build- 
ing codes,  the  high  cost  of  money  and 
land,  all  of  which  play  £in  important 
part  in  the  cost  of  housing.  It  inevitably 
will  create  a  conflict  with  the  application 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
Lawful  agreements,  working  rules  and 
practices  which  are  mandatory  subjects 
of  bargaining  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  could  be  prohibited  under 
this  amendment  by  unilateral  decisions 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

In  view  of  these  serious  objections,  any 
additional  legislation  on  this  subject 
properly  should  be  developed  only  after 
extensive  congressional  hearings.  This 
amendment  was  not  a  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration';;, housing  bill,  nor  was  it 
even  discussed  at  the  hearings. 

The  necessity  for  a  congressional  hear- 
ing is  pointed  up  by  the  fact  that  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment  state  that 
it  will  permit  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  use  the  pow- 
ers of  persuasion  of  his  office  to  encour- 
age technological  breakthroughs.  Yet  the 
present  Housing  Act  already  contains  a 
provision  that  requires  the  Secretary  to 
encourage  large  scale  experimentation  of 
new  technology.  No  adequate  explanation 
has  been  presented  why  the  additional 
legislation  In  this  area  is  necessary. 

It  seems  particiilarly  appropriate  that 
this  amendment  be  the  subject  of  a  con- 
gressional hearing  at  which  the  Secre- 


tary of  Housing  and  Urban  DevelopmOTt 
can  present  his  case  regarding  the 
amendment  and  other  interested  parties 
can  be  given  an  opportunity  to  present 
testimony  regarding  this  most  complex 
issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson),  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois)  there  were— ayes  100,  noes  77. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois  and  Mr.  Patman. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
130.  noes  93. 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OfTEBED  BT  MR.  WIDNALL 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Widnali,:  On 
page  44,  after  line  24,  Insert  the  following 
new  section : 

"Medicine  Cabinets  In  Federally  Assisted 
Housing 

"Sec.  415.  (a)  The  head  of  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency  shall  prescribe  reasonable 
standards  with  respect  to  the  type  or  design 
of  latches  hereafter  Installed  on  medicine 
cabinets  In  federally  assisted  housing  with  a 
view  to  preventing  Injury  to  young  children 
as  a  result  of  gaining  access  to  the  contents 
of  such  cabinets. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'federally  assisted  housing' 
means  (A)  housing  constructed,  rehabili- 
tated, or  otherwise  provided  with  assistance 
under  the  National  Housing  Act,  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  section  101  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965,  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959.  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961.  section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.  or  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code;  and  (B)  family  housing  con- 
structed by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(2)  The  term  'appropriate  Federal  agency' 
means  (A)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  respect  to  housing 
constructed,  rehabilitated,  or  otherwise  pro- 
vided under  the  National  Housing  Act,  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  section 
101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965.  or  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959;  (B)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  respect  to  housing  constructed,  reha- 
bilitated, or  other  provided  under  title  V  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  or  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961; 

(C)  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  with  respect  to  housing  con- 
structed or  repaired  with  assistance  under 
section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act;  and 

(D)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  respect  to 
family  housing  constructed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

"(c)  The  respective  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  shall.  In  prescribing  standards  un- 
der this  section,  seek,  through  consultation 
or  otherwise,  to  achieve  the  greatest  practi- 
cable uniformity  In  such  standards." 

And  reniunber  the  succeeding  section  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  WIDNALL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 


be  dispensed  with  and  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall)  Is  recognized 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
interest  of  time,  I  wish  to  say  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  go  over  the  amend- 
ment and  we  see  no  objection  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OrFERZD    BT    MR.    PTJCINSKI 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pucinski:  On 
page  46,  line  8,  after    "cost".  Insert: 

•Sec.  415.  All  rules,  regulations,  directives. 
Instructions  and  policies  promulgated  by  the 
administrator  under  this  Act  shall  be  so  pro- 
mulgated within  the  provlsloiu  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act." 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  take  5  minutes. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  to  re- 
quire that  all  rules  and  regulations  shall 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register  so 
that  you  can  see  what  the  a<iministra- 
tion  is  doing— what  the  Administrator  is 
doing.  We  have  done  this  on  other  bills 
simply  because  there  is  a  growing  ten- 
dency to  have  guidelines  to  substitute 
for  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

I  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee will  accept  the  amendment.  I 
think  It  is  important  in  a  bill  like  this 
where  a  tremendous  number  of  people 
are  Involved  and  where  whole  Industries 
are  involved  It  is  important  for  Members 
of  Congress,  it  would  help  all  of  us  if  we 
knew  in  advance  what  the  Department  is 
planning  to  do  with  these  provisions.  It 
in  no  way  interferes  with  the  Adminis- 
trator's management  or  conduct  of  the 
Agency. 

It  does  not  impede  his  operations.  It 
does  not  take  any  of  his  powers  away. 
All  it  says  is  that  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  which  has  been  on  the 
books  for  some  20-odd  years  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  In  recent  years  guide- 
lines have  been  developed  to  bypass  the 
APA — all  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  give 
the  Congress   the  knowledge  that  we 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  do  you  have 
a  copy  of  the  amendment?  I  have  not 
seen  it. 

Mr.  PUCriNSKI.  I  have  shown  It 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
I  apologize  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Is  it  not  true  at 
the  present  time,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  would 
be  forced  to  do  what  you  are  talking 
about  which  is  already  in  the  act? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  regret  to  advise  my 
colleague  that  is  not  true.  The  Admin- 
istrative   Procedure    Act    was    passed 


by  the  Congress  because  the  Congress 
realized  that  we  here  in  the  Congress 
cannot  cross  every  "t"  or  dot  every  "i " 
and  so  this  great  authority  was  dele- 
gated to  the  administrator.  So  when  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  passed 
the  Congress — all  right,  we  delegate  thia 
authority  but  we  want  the  administrator 
to  tell  the  C^ongress  what  he  is  doing  or 
plans  to  do  about  publishing  it  in  the 
Federal  Register— to  pubUsh  his  pro- 
posed rules  and  regulations.  This  was 
going  on  for  a  few  years.  Then  about  10 
or  12  years  ago,  and  I  must  say  this  be- 
cause most  prevalent  in  the  past  admin- 
istration, we  saw  the  emergence  of  guide- 
lines to  bypass  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act. 

What  happens  today  is  the  guidelines 
are  published  and  they  are  sent  down 
range  and  nobody  ever  has  a  chance  to 
look  at  them  and  no  one  ever  has  a 
chance  to  comment  on  them  and  when 
they  are  sent  down  range,  they  become 
effective.  Two  jurisdictions  have  already 
held  that  guidelines  take  on  the  col- 
or of  law.  So  all  we  are  saying  here  is 
that  we  are  reemphaslzing  the  fact  that 
the  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  for  all  in- 
terested parties  to  study  them  before 
they  become  effective  and  comment  upon 
them  if  that  is  their  desire. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
has  a  desirable  objective  in  mind  in 
terms  of  broad  policy  that  is  going  to  be 
adopted  In  relation  to  a  national  pro- 
gram, but  I  think  he  Is  somewhat  amiss 
of  the  mark  when  we  talk  about  an  op- 
eration breakthrough,  because  here  we 
are  trying  new  technology. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  This  applies  to  the 
whole  act. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  know,  and  it  is  going 
to  destroy  any  possibility  of  a  break- 
through. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall)  is  correct, 
that  the  amendment  would  apply  to  the 
whole  law,  then  nothing  would  destroy 
such  a  possibility.  We  are  merely 
emphasizing  that  this  is  the  intent  of 
Congress.  We  want  to  see  the  rules  and 
regulations  that  they  propose  for  the 
administration  of  the  act.  That  is  all. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  an  Operation  Breakthrough  Is 
to  let  the  Secretary  have  the  flexibUity 
to  innovate,  to  be  creative,  to  try  some- 
thing new  on  a  one-time  basis  in  a  pilot 
project  in  a  city  somewhere  in  these 
United  States.  He  has  had  60-odd  pro- 
posals. He  may  take  8.  10,  or  12  of  them 
and  try  them.  To  delay  that  operation, 
to  open  up  a  Pandora's  box  to  every  spe- 
cial-interest group  to  come  in  would  de- 
feat its  purpose.  Why  we  should  not  even 
try  something  new  is  beyond  me.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  the  bill  he  Is  talk- 
ing about  wsis  designed  to  affect  long- 
term  programs  that  are  going  to  become 
policy.  They  should  not  affect  innovative 
experimentation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BROCKl  Certainly,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frota  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINaKI.  There  Is  nothing  in 
this  amendmoit  that  could  be  disagree- 
able to  the  gentleman.  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
read  again,  because  there  is  nothing  in 
the  amendmer^t  that  even  approximates 
that.  This  anendment  states  that  all 
rules  and  regi^ations  shall  become  pro- 
mulgated witl^n  the  framework  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  which  is 
now  on  the  bodks.  That  is  all.  If  the  Sec- 
retary wants  ^o  fund  a  demonstration 
project,  fine,  h0  can  do  that,  and  noljody 
stops  him.  Butdf  he  wants  to  set  up  rules 
and  regulations  setting  up  demonstra- 
tion projects,  I  then  he  would  publish 
those  rules  and  reguations  in  the  Federal 
Register  for  all  interested  parties  to  see. 

Mr.  brock!  How  about  rules  or  reg- 
lilations  or  policies  affecting  one  experi- 
mental projectp 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  would  not  affect  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.,  That  is  what  the  amend- 
ment says. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,j  if  my  colleague  will  look 
at  the  att,  provides  the  machinery  under 
which  an  administrator  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  the  proposed  rules 
and  regulatiorjs  which  he  recommends 
for  implemendng  an  act — in  this  in- 
stance, the  Housing  Act. 

All  I  am  sayipg  to  my  colleague  is  that 
In  the  last  dicade  we  have  seen  the 
emergence  of  government  by  guidelines, 
and  no  one  ever  sees  the  guidelines  until 
they  become  literally  law.  All  I  am  saying 
is  that  the  administrator  of  this  agency, 
as  I  hope  the  other  agencies  will  also, 
will  show  the  I  Congress  and  show  the 
other  interested  parties  what  he  proposes 
to  do.  That  isap. 

Mr.  brock!  I  would  frankly  place 
more  credibilijty  in  the  gentleman's 
amendment  if  jhe  had  offered  it  on  the 
health,  education,  and  welfare  bill. 

Mr.  PUCIN$KI.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  did  otter  it.  In  fact,  I  have  been 
offering  the  ac^endment  to  every  major 
bill,  simply  because  I  think  it  woiild  re- 
store the  responsibility  of  Government 
back  to  Congrass,  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  BROCK  I  fully  agree  with  the 
gentleman's  inttnt  in  that  case.  If  it  does 
not  affect  the  demonstration  or  innova- 
tive project,  tnen  I  cannot  object  to  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRJMn.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PATMAk.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
same  amendment  was  proposed  in  1968  to 
the  1968  Housing  Act  and  was  defeated. 
We  had  hearin!;s,  and  the  gentleman  did 
not  appear  bef c  re  the  committee  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  this  year.  We 
had  reason  to  lelieve  that  he  had  either 
abandoned  i»  of  at  least  was  not  insist- 
ing on  it. 

The  amendrient  is  far  reaching.  It 
could  involve  many  emotional  ques- 
tions in  this  country  and  get  far  away 
from  any  housilig  legislation. 

We  do  not  fciow  how  far  it  woiild  go 
under  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  I  hope  tlJs  amendment  is  voted 
down.  It  is  dan  ?erous.  I  hope  it  is  voted 
down.  The  gentleman  admits  he  has  been 


tnring  to  get  it  on  other  bills,  smd  he  has 
failed  to  get  it  on  any  bill. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  No;  we  got  it  through. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  on  a  housing  bill 
though. 

Mr.  PUCINSKi.  That  is  correct,  and  I 
regret  that  we  did  not  get  it  on  a  housing 
bill,  because  the  gentleman  has  seen  the 
arbitrary  rules  and  arbitrary  standards 
being  handed  down  in  many  parts  of  the 
housing  bill  over  which  Congress  has 
nothing  to  say  and  no  control.  So  I  am 
liopeful  that  as  long  as  the  chairman 
did  recall  and  refresh  my  recollection, 
that  Members  will  realize  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  recapture  control. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
yield  further. 

iTiis  is  going  toe  far.  We  do  not  know 
how  far  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  would  go  in  the  administration  of 
this.  It  is  going  off  in  a  different  direction 
entirely  from  the  housing  bill.  We  do 
rot  know  how  dangerous  it  is  or  how 
ineffective  it  would  be  in  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  law.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  go  in  this  direction.  I  hope  the 
amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amendment 
would  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  act.  because  of  one 
word  in  his  amendment  that  has  not 
been  discussed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  'Mr.  Pucinski),  which  says: 

All  rules,  regulations,  directives.  Instruc- 
tions and  policies  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  Act  shall  be  so  pro- 
mulgated within  the  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act. 

I  do  not  believe  the  word  "policies" 
has  ever  been  in  any  bill  before.  I  do  not 
think  it  should  be,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  something  that  would  completely 
hamstring  the  operation  of  the  act  and 
the  attempt  we  have  been  making  to  get 
expeditious  action  in  moving  in  new  di- 
rections. 

It  is  also  highly  irregular  to  offer  this 
amendment  to  the  House  without  pro- 
viding any  copies  even  for  the  majority 
or  the  minority  sides. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  not  press  the  issue.  The  fact  re- 
mains I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  my 
colleague  would  be  so  concerned  over  an 
amendment  to  this  act  which  requires 
nothing  more  than  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  how  they  intend  to 
implement  an  act  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  does  noth- 
ing more.  It  makes  these  people  tell  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  all  other  in- 
terested parties  what  they  plan  to  do 
with  the  legislation  the  Congress  ap- 
proves. It  is  just  that  simple. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  surprised  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  offered  this  amend- 
ment. I  have  supported  in  the  past  simi- 
lar amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man to  other  bills.  I  agree  with  the  pur- 


pose he  states,  but  the  way  in  which  this 
is  offered,  never  having  been  offered  to 
the  committee,  and  copies  not  having 
been  submitted  to  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority sides  is  irreg\ilar. 

And  I  do  not  believe — the  gentleman 
can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  and  I  will 
yield  to  him  for  that  purpose — that  the 
amendment  has  ever  been  offered  in  the 
same  form  in  which  it  is  offered  today, 
that  is  including  the  words  "directives, 
instructions,  and  policies."  I  fear  this 
goes  well  beyond  what  I  have  supported 
in  the  gentleman's  efforts  in  the  past, 
and  that  is  that  rules  and  regulations  and 
guidelines  which  would  take  on  the  color 
of  law  be  published  in  the  Register.  But 
now  every  policy  that  is  considered  by  the 
Department  of  HUD  and  every  directive 
which  is  sent  from  Washington  to  one 
of  its  regional  offices  will  have  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  and 
we  will  inundate  the  ofQce  with  paper- 
work and  glut  the  Federal  Register.  I  do 
not  think  the  amendment  is  well  thought 
through. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  thd 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  misses  the  point  of  the 
amendment.  The  controlling  factor  is  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  That  is 
what  controls.  Whatever  procedures  are 
spelled  out  in  the  APA  prevail. 

I  would  not  add  anything  to  the  APA. 
I  would  not  touch  it,  amend  it,  or  expand 
it.  Whatever  requirements  are  made  of 
an  administrator  in  the  APA,  those  re- 
quirements would  have  to  be  abided  by 
and  adhered  to  imder  this  amendment. 
So  we  do  not  do  anything  not  on  the 
books  now,  because  the  APA  has  been  on 
the  books  since  1946.  All  we  do  is  reaf- 
firm the  importance  of  the  APA. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman 
misunderstands  the  point  I  am  making. 
Certainly  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  does  not  require  every  poUcy  adopted, 
every  directive  sent  out,  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register.  If  it  did,  then  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  be  com- 
pletely unnecessary.  It  is  ill  advised,  and 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  it  is  human 
for  each  of  us  to  think  that  everything 
we  do  here,  or  propose,  has  historic 
significance.  With  due  allowance,  there- 
fore, for  this  tendency  upon  our  part  to 
see  history  being  written  in  every  vote. 
I  would  like  to  recall  a  Uttle  matter  of 
perhaps  some  historic  value  which  oc- 
curred a  dozen  years  ago.  It  was  the 
first  teller  vote  ever  held  in  the  House 
on  the  issue  of  instituting  a  food  stamp 
program.  We  lost.  The  vote  was  ayes  89, 
noes  128.  That  was  on  June  20,  1957. 

That  vote  was  historic  and  significant, 
in  my  opinion,  more  from  a  political 
standpoint  than  anything  else.  For  as 
pointed  out  at  the  time  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  only  one 
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Member  of  the  House  from  the  minority 
side,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Saylor)  went  through  the  tellers 
In  favor  of  food  stamps  in  1957.  He  has 
always  supported  this  legislation. 

Subsequently,  as  the  years  passed, 
some  additional  Members  from  the  Re- 
publican side— a  few— Joined  in  this  ef- 
fort, but  when  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  was  reported  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  every  single  Republi- 
can member  of  that  committee  voted 
against  it.  And  so  did  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Republicans  in  the  House. 

TWO   MITERENT  ISSUES    12   TEARS   APART   RESULT 
IN    IDENTICAI.    VOTE    PERCENTAGES 

Yesterday,  we  had  an  amendment  be- 
fore us  on  the  housing  bill  which  I  feel 
is  somewhat  comparable,  from  a  political 
standpoint  at  least,  to  the  experience  of 
June  20,  1957,  on  the  food  stamp  issue. 
That  was  my  amendment  to  create  a 
Home  Owners  Mortgage  Loan  Corpora- 
tion to  provide  direct  loans,  at  6'/2  per- 
cent or  less,  to  credit-worthy  middle-in- 
come families,  earning  $12,000  a  year  or 
less,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  financ- 
ing needed  to  buy  homes  they  can  afford. 
The  HOMLC  would  operate  only  during 
periods  when  the  private  mortgage  mar- 
ket cannot  or  will  not  provide  mortgage 
money  to  middle-income  families  at  rea- 
sonable rates — a  situation  such  as  right 
now. 

The  teller  vote  on  this  proposal  yes- 
terday was  ayes  78,  noes  HI.  It  failed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence that  the  vote  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  was  just  about  exactly  the 
same  from  a  percentage  standpoint — 41 
percent — as  the  vote  in  favor  of  the  food 
stamp  idea  the  first  time  the  House  had 
a  teller  vote  on  it.  12  years  ago. 

NO    REPUBLICAN    VOTES   THIS   TIME 

What  is  even  more  remarkable  is  that 
this  time,  so  far  as  I  recall  from  counting 
the  aye  votes  yesterday  as  a  teller,  there 
was  not  a  single  Republican  Member  of 
the  House  willing  to  come  through  the 
line  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  enabling  mod- 
erate-income American  f£unilies  to  get 
reasonable  financing  for  the  purchase  of 
a  home.  Not  one. 

If  I  failed  to  recognize  any  Republican 
faces  in  the  line.  I  would  be  glad  to  apol- 
ogize to  any  Member  from  the  minority 
side  who  would  wish  to  correct  me  on 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  that  this 
vote  seemed  to  have  turned  into  a  parti- 
san matter,  with  all  Republicans  present 
voting  no  and  most  of  the  Democrats 
present — not  all.  and  not  enough,  but 
most  of  those  present— voting  aye.  But 
the  result  was  not  surprising.  It  takes  a 
while -for  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  to  recognize  a  good  idea  when 
it  is  presented  here  for  the  first  time,  or 
the  third,  or  10th.  Eventually,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  food  stamp  idea,  many  of 
them  finally  come  around.  Now  the  big 
problem  our  Republican  colleagues  are 
trying  to  decide  alx)ut  the  food  stamp  is- 
sue is  not  whether  it  is  a  good  idea,  but 
whether  it  should  have  only  $340  million 
to  spend  this  year,  as  present  law  pro- 
vides, or  $610  million,  as  proposed  by  the 
Nixon  administration,  or  $1,250  million 
as  agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  And  this  year 


dozens  of  Members  of  this  House  from 
the  Republican  side  are  enthusiastically 
cosponsorlng  bills  to  expand,  improve, 
and  In  other  ways  endorse  the  whole  Idea 
of  a  food  stamp  plan  expanded  to  include 
everyone  who  is  in  need  of  food  assist- 
ance in  order  to  obtain  an  adequate  diet 
at  a  price  he  can  afford. 

HISTORT  INDICATES  THE  OOP  ELEPHANT  WILL 
EVENTUALLT  LEARN  TO  RECOGNIZE  A  GOOD 
IDEA 

I  am  sure  many  of  our  Republican 
friends  will  eventually  see  the  value,  also, 
of  the  Home  Owners  Mortgage  Loan 
Corporation,  but  I  am  somewhat  resigned 
to  waiting  12  years  for  most  of  the  Re- 
publicans here  to  see  the  light. 

Hence,  as  I  had  to  do  in  the  food  stamp 
matter  12  years  ago,  I  am  planning  to 
concentrate  my  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
HOMLC  among  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues, knowing  that  those  who  exam- 
ine the  bill  introduced  by  me  and  Mr. 
Barrett,  H.R.  13694,  which  I  offered  yes- 
terday as  an  amendment  to  the  housing 
bill,  will  enthusiastically  support  it.  I  in- 
tend to  fight  as  hard  for  this  measure  as 
I  did  for  the  food  stamp  bill.  And  one 
day,  I  suspect,  many  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  be  making  speeches 
here  complaining,  as  they  have  done 
about  food  stamps  this  year,  that  the 
HOMLC  had  only  $10  million  in  its  re- 
volving fumd  after  5  years  and  should 
have  far  more  money  to  lend  out. 

They  say  the  elephant  never  forgets. 
But  the  history  of  progressive  legisla- 
tion— from  social  security  through  to  the 
present — shows  that  it  usually  takes  the 
GOP  elephant  many  years  to  learn  any- 
thing—so that  it  will  then  have  some- 
thing to  remember,  and  will  know  what 
not  to  forget. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  make  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  after  the  Committee 
rises,  based  on  the  amendment  presented 
to  the  Committee  yesterday  afternoon. 

Very  briefly,  let  us  set  the  record 
straight,  that  urban  renewal,  under  the 
present  laws,  has  no  requirement  what- 
soever for  the  creation  of  housing.  The 
only  requirements  in  the  law  today  are 
those  requirements  stating  that  if  hous- 
ing is  a  part  of  the  urban  redevelopment 
plan  then  20  percent  shall  be  low-  or 
moderate-income  housing.  But  there  Is 
no  requirement  for  any  housing  what- 
soever. 

The  net  result  of  this  has  been  clear. 
Rather  than  create  a  situation  in  our 
cities  whereby  they  can  be  developed  in 
balance,  both  the  commercial  side  and 
the  living  side,  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation  really  could  be  called  the 
great  shopping  plaza  renewal  act  or  the 
office  building  renewal  act.  Far  from 
assisting  with  the  housing  needs  of  this 
country,  this  very  piece  of  legislation  has 
gone  ahead  and  created  a  problem  which 
requires  the  Operation  Breakthrough, 
which  requires  the  model  cities  program, 
et  cetera. 

This  specific  amendment  does  not  re- 
quire that  any  housing  be  put  in  if  the 
urban  renewal  project  goes  into  an  area 
where  there  is  no  housing.  But  if  the 
project  goes  into  an  area  with  housing 
and  tears  down  i  number  of  units,  yes. 


as  a  part  of  the  plan  then  that  number 
of  units  would  have  to  be  replaced.  There 
is  no  shunting  of  the  problem  outside  of 
the  cities.  It  has  to  be  handled  on  loca- 
tion. 

To  those  who  would  say  the  one-for- 
one  situation  is  restrictive  so  far  as  hous- 
ing is  concerned,  I  will  say  I  believe  it  is 
a  lot  more  restrictive  for  the  person  who 
is  displaced  from  his  home  and  has  no 
other  place  to  go. 

This  is  very  definitely  a  question  of 
priorities.  The  relocation  provisions 
under  our  present  Urban  Renewal  Act  do 
not  create  any  more  housing.  All  this 
does  is  to  postpone  the  problem,  and  the 
backlog  of  housing  units  required  just 
goes  on  the  upswing. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  gentlemain  on  the  statement  he  is 
making.  He  is  absolutely  right.  This  is  the 
same  idea  he  tried  to  get  through  yester- 
day on  the  amendment.  If  housing  is 
demolished  in  the  process  of  urban  re- 
newal we  must  replace  the  housing  for 
the  people  who  theretofore  had  been  liv- 
ing in  the  area. 

This  is  a  good  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  motion  to  recommit,  and  I 
intend  to  support  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  witnessed  an  urban 
renewal  project  where  housing  was  de- 
stroyed for  people  who  needed  the  hous- 
ing most,  and  no  provision  was  made  for 
housing  of  those  disadvantaged  persons. 
I  believe  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
commendable,  and  I  intend  to  support 
him. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  go- 
ing to  support  the  gentleman's  motion  to 
recommit.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  law  and 
it  should  have  been  in  the  law  a  long  time 
ago,  from  the  very  first  year  that  urban 
renewal  was  passed  by  the  Congress.  It 
is  a  good  amendment  and  should  have 
been  adopted  yesterday.  I  support  the 
gentleman's  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  'WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only 
want  to  point  out  that  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman had  better  take  a  hard  look  at 
this.  I  do  not  want  to  consume  the  time 
of  the  Members  at  this  late  hour,  but 
the  majority  of  the  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  is  50  percent,  or  really 
51  percent,  and  not  less  than  20  percent. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  that  require- 
ment is  only  there  if  housing  can  be  part 
of  the  urban  renewal  plan,  but  there  is 
no  requirement  that  there  be  any  hous- 
ing in  there  at  all. 
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Mr.  LONG  df  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKBR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  congi*atu- 
late  the  gentlenian  on  his  motion  and  be- 
lieve that  it  will  solve  a  very  important 
problem  here.  J  intend  to  support  his 
motion  to  reconmiit. 

Mr.  WEICKEIl.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCmskl.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jKeld? 

Mr.  WEICKBR.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinqis. 

Mr.  PUCINS^I.  How  does  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  comply  with  a  U.S. 
district  court  nfling  in  Chicago  by  Judge 
Austin,  which  ir  ay  or  may  not  be  upheld 
on  review,  whejre  the  judge  held  that 
you  have  to  biiild  three  housing  units 
outside  of  a  ghetto  area  before  you  can 
build  one  unit  ^nside?  Where  you  have 
an  urban  renevi  al  project  and  put  in  a 
fixed  number  of  housing  units — and  I 
support  your  concept,  but  I  want  to  know 
how  will  this  cdmply  with  this  decision 
and  how  will  y(^u  be  able  to  build  yoiu- 
homes  'U  the  principle  enunciated  by 
Ju"dge  Xustin  bjcomes  final? 

Mr.  WEICKEa.  The  principles  enun- 
ciated by  this  Congress  will  overrule 
those  enunciate<  I  by  the  judge.  It  was  not 
the  intent  of  this  Congress  to  create  an 
urban  renewal  act  geared  only  to  com- 
mercial interests  in  the  United  States. 
The  Congress  las  not  enunciated  its 
principles  up  to  now,  and  I  believe  this 
will  help  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ASHLEY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chalrmai,  I  do  not  think  that 
there  should  be  any  question  about  the 
impact  and  the  effect  of  this  motion  to 
recommit.  If  it  is  adopted,  it  will  ruin  and 
it  will  end  the  ui  ban  renewal  program  as 
we  know  it  today. 

I  have  been  en  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  for  15  p^ears.  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  have  worked  hard  to  come  to 
understand  the  program.  I  will  yield  to 
any  Member  on  [either  side,  any  member 
of  the  Housing  feubcommittee.  who  will 
not  affirm  what :  am  saying. 

There  are  soiie  2,600  urban  renewal 
projects  in  being  today,  either  in  con- 
struction or  in  completion.  Not  one- 
tenth  of  1  percei  t  of  these  projects  could 
go  forward  if  tie  motion  to  recommit 
were  adopted  and  were  to  become  law. 
The  fact  of  the  natter  is  that  the  gentle- 
man is  seeking  to  superimpose  a  judg- 
ment from  Wasliington  over  that  of  the 
local  community.  Hear  me  out.  There  are 
projects  in  youi'  districts  that  seek  to 
reduce  density  ty  taking  out  substand- 
ard units  and  not  putting  in  one  for  one, 
as  the  gentlemar  's  motion  would  require. 
There  are  proje<  ts  in  your  districts  that 
seek  new  recreiitional  space  and  new 
park  space.  It  ii;  necessary  in  some  in- 
stances to  take  out  units  and  not  to  re- 
place them  on  i  one  for  one  basis  in 
order  to  achieve  his  end. 

What  I  am  Si  ying,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  if  this  a  otion  to  recommit  is 
adopted,  this  Coi  igress  will  be  putting  its 
judgment — insisi  ing  that  its  judgment  be 
substituted  for  t  lat  of  the  local  govern- 
ing bodies. 

Mr.  Chairman    this  motion  to  recom- 


mit has  got  to  be  opposed  on  the  basis 
of  the  testimony  of  the  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  Leagues  of  Cities  and  the  As- 
sociation of  County  Officials. 

This  motion,  as  I  have  said,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  absolutely  end  urban  renewal 
as  we  know  it  today,  and  I  repeat  that 
I  will  yield  to  any  member  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  to  challenge  me  on  what 
I  say. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  is  not  going  to  de- 
stroy uiban  renewal.  It  is  going  to  put 
the  human  element  back  into  urban  re- 
newal where  it  should  have  been  from 
the  start. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  refuse  to  yield  further. 
I  consider  it  presumptuous  that  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  would  tell 
our  subcommittee  it  has  been  unmindful 
of  the  human  element  involved.  If  he 
feels  so  strongly,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  might  have  come  before 
the  committee  in  a  timely  fashion  rather 
than  offering  his  amendment  as  he  did 
yesterday  without  any  prior  notice,  and 
now  in  the  form  of  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  is  so  essential, 
then  why  did  not  the  gentleman  present 
himself  before  the  committee  with  refer- 
ence to  this  proposal?  Why  is  this  the 
first  time  that  this  matter  has  been 
presented? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  knows 
about  the  history  of  the  southwest  sec- 
tion of  Washington,  D.C.  A  few  years  ago 
thousands  of  people  were  living  in  that 
area.  However,  imder  the  urban  renewal 
program  the  houses  were  torn  down  and 
the  property  was  sold  to  wealthy  people 
on  which  to  construct  high-rise  apart- 
ments. My  question  is  that  those  people 
who  were  put  out  of  their  homes  are 
still  without  homes. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  that  the  problem 
that  he  has  suggested  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  our  subcommittee.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  our  subcommittee, 
has  for  years  offered  amendments  which 
have  been  adopted  to  tighten  up  on  these 
operations  in  order  to  assure  that  low- 
cost  housing  for  families  of  modest  in- 
come would  be  provided.  These  amend- 
ments have  been  adopted.  They  are  a 
part  of  the  law  today. 

But  to  insist  upon  a  one-for-one  re- 
placement takes  away  the  opportunity 
of  lowering  the  densities  of  our  poorer 
cities. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut that  there  is  no  addendum  to  his 
motion  that  says  that  there  will  be  some 
means  of  accommodating  the  inner  city 
people  in  the  suburbs;  no,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  motion  to  recom- 
mit in  my  view  is  directed  at  and  its 
sole  intent  is  to  lock  into  the  cities  those 
people  who  are  living  in  the  cities  today. 
It  can  only  perpetuate  the  terrible  densi- 


ties of  our  inner  cities  and  the  stifling 
conditions  which  breed  unrest,  crime,  and 
violence. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  talks 
about  assuring  the  human  element  in 
urban  renewal.  His  motion,  however,  Is 
only  certain  to  continue  the  inhumanity 
characteristic  of  so  much  of  our  urban 
life  and  to  preserve  the  unethical  and 
immoral  class  structure  of  present-day 
suburbia. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
countiy  is  facing  a  housing  crisis  of 
growing  magnitude.  It  extends  to  the 
housing  available  to  Americans  of  low- 
and  middle-income  levels.  We  have 
talked  a  great  deal,  going  back  to  the 
days  of  World  War  n,  about  the  need  for 
vast  building  programs  for  housing.  But 
each  year  we  fall  a  little  further  behind 
in  our  housing  goals. 

I  commend  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  for  approving  the  full  au- 
thorization for  the  model  cities  program. 
When  this  program  was  first  passed  un- 
der the  previous  administration,  much 
hope  was  invested  in  it.  In  my  own  dis- 
trict in  the  Bronx,  N.Y.,  we  have  started 
a  model  cities  project.  It  has  brought  a 
feeling  that  there  is  indeed  an  urban  fu- 
ture for  us.  I  see  new  signs  of  enthusiasm 
within  the  model  cities  area.  This  pro- 
gram has  gained  widespread  acceptance 
as  a  basic  approach  toward  meeting  the 
needs  of  low-income  families  in  blighted 
areas  through  comprehensive  use  of  the 
whole  range  of  Federal  programs.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  given 
this  program  its  confidence  by  recom- 
mending the  authorization  that  was  en- 
visaged in  the  original  legislation. 

I  also  want  to  indicate  my  support  for 
such  other  provisions  within  this  bill  as 
low-cost  loans  for  housing  for  the  elderly 
and  emergency  flood  insurance.  I  find  it 
prudent  that  the  committee  has  seen  fit 
to  include  funds  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
older  public  housing  projects.  This  is  an 
important  provision.  Neglected  houses 
and  buildings,  once  vacated,  become 
breeding  places  for  crime  and  disease. 
This  indicates  the  wide  scope  of  this  leg- 
islation, which  I  regard  highly. 

The  bill  contains  two  other  Important 
provisions  to  help  our  senior  citizens.  It 
makes  an  increase  in  the  rehabilitation 
grants  available  to  low  income  families 
in  urban  renewal  areas  who  must  fix  up 
their  property;  and,  the  bill  authorizes 
an  additional  $150  million  ♦'or  the  3  per- 
cent loan  program  to  finance  housing  for 
the  elderly  and  the  handicapped.  These 
provisions  certainly  have  my  strong  sup- 
port. 

The  bill,  H.R.  13827,  modifies  the  pub- 
lic housing  annual  Federal  contribution 
formula  which  would  restore  the  author- 
ity in  the  original  1937  Housing  Act. 
These  contributions  have  been  limited  by 
regulation — just  to  debt  service — on  pub- 
lic housing  projects  and  today  a  number 
of  local  housing  authorities  find  they 
cannot  meet  operating  costs  out  of  rent- 
als. Management  costs  of  public  housing 
have  spiraled  along  with  other  costs, 
while  the  average  income  of  public  hous- 
ing occupants  has  remained  virtually  the 
same  as  the  program  serves  a  lower 
range  of  income  groups,  particularly 
senior  citizens. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  tliis  bill  will  make  a 
number  of  important  improvements  in 
existing  programs  and  provides  authori- 
zations to  continue  these  programs 
through  the  next  fiscal  year.  There  are 
some  problems  the  bill  fails  to  remedy. 
In  some  respects  it  fails  to  face  up  to 
two  needs  of  public  housing  in  high  cost 
areas.  It  establishes  a  limitation  on  con- 
struction cost  per  room  which  will  mean 
that  no  new  public  housing  can  be  con- 
structed under  federally  assisted  financ- 
ing in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  other 
such  cities.  Further,  it  fails  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem  of  urban  space 
in  that  it  makes  no  provision  for  dis- 
posal of  excess  Federal  property  at  a  rea- 
sonable price  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing.  The  existing  cost  lim- 
itation per  unit  of  public  housing  has 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  the  NYC 
Housing  Authority  to  construct  new  res- 
idential facilities  for  the  past  year,  and 
I  fear  that  our  housing  problem  in  New 
York  City  is  going  to  become  worse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  opposed  the  Anderson 
amendment,  not  because  I  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  using  new  tech- 
nology for  housing  construction.  I  oppose 
it  because  it  ignores  the  guarantees  to 
the  rights  of  labor  that  have  been  built 
up  over  the  years.  The  trade  union  move- 
ment is  as  eager  as  the  Congress  to  get 
new  homes  built  quickly  and  inexpen- 
sively and  has  shown  that  it  is  adaptable 
to  the  use  of  new  technology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
this  housing  bill.  It  makes  many  im- 
portant improvements.  I  regret,  how- 
ever, that  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
Our  goal  is  not  only  more  homes  but  a 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  home  with 
a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family.  This  legislation  is 
necessary  to  help  meet  this  goal— but  a 
whole  range  of  community  development 
programs  including  public  works,  trans- 
portation, health,  education,  job  train- 
ing, and,  employment  programs  must 
also  be  implemented  and  funded— if  we 
are  to  rebuild  our  ghettos  and  make  our 
communities  a  decent  place  in  which  to 
live. 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  13827,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1969. 
In  passing  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968,  the  Congress  es- 
tablished a  clear  national  housing  pro- 
duction target^-26  million  units  of 
housing  in  10  years,  including  6  million 
units  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families.  Yet  current  statistics  show  that, 
this  year,  we  may  not  achieve  even  1 
million  housing  starts,  when  the  congres- 
sional mandate  calls  for  2.7  million  starts 
annually.  We  are  falling  behind  in  our 
efforts  to  meet  the  congressional  man- 
date in  this  area  and  the  goals  set  by  the 
Kerner  Commission  report. 

It  became  clear  during  the  testimony 
of  the  Honorable  John  V.  Lindsay,  mayor 
of  New  York,  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  on 
July  25,  1969,  that  one  of  the  major  road- 
blocks to  the  construction  of  public  hous- 
ing— an  important  part  of  our  effort — 
is  the  statutory  per-room  cost  limitation 
for  public  housing.  I  would  like  at  this 


point  to  quote  extensively  from  Mayor 
Lindsay's  testimony: 

The  fact  Is  that  all  the  federally  assisted 
housing  programs — pubUc  housing,  home- 
ownership,  236  rental  assistance — face  an  Im- 
possible roadblock,  and  that  Is  a  roadblock 
that  Is  endangering  every  housing  program 
and  Is  placing  in  Jeopardy  any  hope  what- 
ever of  meeting  our  national  housing  goals. 

To  put  It  bluntly,  this  roadblock  Is  leading 
the  Nation  to  the  Imminent  collapse  of  pub- 
licly assisted  housing  production.  And  when 
I  speak  of  "imminent  collapse",  I  am  not 
using  scare  words  and  I  am  not  exaggerating. 

This  roadblock,  Mr.  Chairman,  ts  the  stat- 
utory cost  limitations  which  control  both 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing  construc- 
tion. 

Over  the  last  20  years  construction  costs 
have  increased  by  at  least  125  percent  na- 
tionally and  130  percent  In  high  cost  areas 
such  as  New  York  City.  Projected  increases 
are  even  more  spectacular,  as  the  cost  of 
land,  labor,  and  materials  continue  to  rise 
at  an  alarming  rate. 

Yet  the  cost  limits  for  public  housing  and 
the  mortgage  limits  for  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration's  programs  have  lagged  mis- 
erably behind  these  Increases.  For  example, 
as  construction  costs  more  than  doubled  in 
the  last  20  years,  cost  limits  for  the  public 
housing  program  were  raised  by  only  26  per- 
cent In  high  cost  areas. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  increase 
the  basic  per-room  construction  cost 
limitation  for  public  housing  from  $2400 
to  $2640,  and  increase  the  additional  per- 
roorti  allowance  for  high-cost  areas  from 
the  present  $750  to  $825.  However,  in 
view  of  the  housing  lag  in  New  York 
City,  my  own  county  of  Westchester,  and 
other  areas  where  construction  costs  are 
high,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  com- 
mittee failed  to  adopt  the  more  flexible 
approach  of  the  other  body.  Under  the 
Senate  bill,  as  my  colleagues  know,  the 
Secretary  would  have  discretionary  au- 
thority to  increase  the  basic  limits  by 
up  to  45  percent  in  high-cost  areas.  I 
would  think  such  an  approach  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  avoid  the  nightmare 
predicted  by  Mayor  Lindsay — unless  for- 
mulas are  sufficiently  liberalized,  30.000 
housing  units  scheduled  for  construction 
in  New  York  City  alone  in  the  next  18 
months  will  not  be  built. 

The  other  major  provision  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  which  is  missing  from  the  meas- 
ure before  us  today  is  a  new  program  to 
provide  rental  assistance  to  public  hous- 
ing tenants.  Under  current  law,  low-in- 
come Americans  are  eligible  for  Federal 
rent  subsidies  only  if  they  live  in  private 
housing.  As  a  result,  as  many  as  90  per- 
cent of  the  low-income  persons  in  this 
country  live  in  private  housing,  often 
dilapidated  slum  housing,  because  public 
housing  is  unavailable  to  them.  Accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times,  some  200,000 
families  live  in  substandard  housing  in 
New  York  City  alone. 

The  Senate  provision — originated  by 
Senator  Brooke — authorizing  $75  million 
annually  to  help  pay  the  rents  of  tenants 
in  public  housing  would  pave  the  way  for 
many  of  these  citizens  to  move  into  safe 
and  sanitary  quarters.  The  Government 
would  pay  all  costs  of  public  housing  for 
those  families  with  no  income:  in  those 
cases  where  a  family's  rent  was  more 
than  25  percent  of  its  income,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  the  difference. 
Although  I  feel  the  measure  before  us 


would  have  been  improved  with  the  two 
changes  I  have  discussed,  several  of  the 
provisions  in  the  House  bill  are  useful, 
and  should  contribute  to  the  increased 
effectiveness  of  the  neighborhood  devel- 
opment program,  particularly.  Like  many 
of  my  colleagues,  I  have  been  disturbed 
by  reports  that  only  35  of  the  150  cities 
which  have  applied  for  funds  under  the 
neighborhood  development  program  have 
received  grant  contracts.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  some  cities,  becatise  of 
delays  in  processing  of  NDP  applications, 
lack  of  funds,  and  the  possible  loss  of 
local  grant-in-aid  credit,  have  recently 
sought  to  return  to  conventional  xu-ban 
renewal  programs.  Hopefully,  the  setting 
aside  of  funds  for  NDP  projects,  exten- 
sion of  the  period  of  eligibility  for  local 
grant-in-aid  credit,  and  the  provision  of 
a  2-year  budgeting  period  for  NDP  will 
help  solve  these  problems. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  the 
House  and  the  Congress  must  show  a  new 
sense  of  urgency  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
housing  problems  so  urgently  described 
by  the  Kerner  Commission  and  others.  I 
urge  enactment  of  this  bill  as  a  necessary 
step  toward  reaching  our  goals  in  hous- 
ing construction. 

Mr  BUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port H.R.  13827,  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1969.  I  wish  I  could 
say  that  I  am  completely  happy  with 
this  bill,  but  I  am  not.  It  does  not  go  far 
enough.  As  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett)  said 
during  general  debate  on  this  bill: 

In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  prosperUy 
ever  known  by  any  nation  in  history,  6  mil- 
lion American  families  still  live  In  substand- 
ard housing. 

This  is  an  incredible  statistic  when 
you  consider  the  evidence  of  report  after 
report  indicating  domestic  unrest  stem- 
ming from  a  No.  1  problem  of  proper— 
or  in  most  cases,  improper— housing. 

While  there  is  much  to  be  proud  of  in 
this  bill  and  the  hard  work  put  in  it  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr. 
Barrett),  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  <Mr.  Widnall),  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman),  and  all  the  members  of 
that  committee,  I  do  not  feel  we  can 
honestly  say  we  have  done  all  we  can  to 
truly  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans  in  need  of  a  decent  home.  The 
prices  of  new  homes  and  interest  rates 
on  financing  what  they  are  today,  of 
couise.  just  does  not  make  the  dream  of 
home  ownership  possible  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  aie  in  a  crisis  of  confidence  and 
hopefully  the  Congress  will  go  much  fur- 
ther next  year  in  meeting  the  inadequate 
housing  and  poor  living  conditions  which 
subtract  so  much  from  the  total  of  a 
man's  livelihood  and  his  desire  to 
produce. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  that  H.R.  13827 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  neigh- 
borhood development  program— a  new 
set  of  rules  for  carrying  out  urban  re- 
newal enacted  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Ac*  of  1968. 

More  than  280  communities,  including 
my  district — Schenectady,  N.Y.— have 
NDP   applications   filed   with   HUD  or 
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of  title  II  of  thi 
other  Member^ 
these  credits  ar 
of  their  NDP 
the  efforts  of  tl- 
for  including 
I  am  especial 


about  to  be  subniltted.  If  this  program  is 
fully  implemerted,  this  method  of  re- 
newal will  cure  the  phenomenon  so  prev- 
alent in  many  (  ommunities  where  urban 
renewal  actlvit  es,  due  to  their  slowness, 
have  at  times  c  nmpounded  the  problems 
they  were  supp  jsed  to  solve. 
Thirty-nine  (ither  Members  joined  me 
an  amendment  to  H.R. 
13827  which  wcjuld  extend  for  1  year  the 
eligibility  of  noncash  grant-in-aid  credits 
under  NDP.  The  Committee  adopted  the 
intent  of  my  a^iendmcnt  as  section  203 
bill.  I,  along  with  many 
who  have  cities  where 
essential  to  the  success 
program,  are  grateful  to 
committee  and  the  staff 
s  section  in  the  bill. 
|ly  pleased  with  the  lan- 
guage in   the  Committee  report  which 
states  that  cities  which  have  undertaken 
urban  renewal  under  NDP  be  not  more 
administrativelir   restricted   than   those 
cities  seeking  Assistance  under  regular 
renewal  project*.  After  HUD  urged  cities, 
at  their  own  e^ense,  to  prepare  appli- 
cations, for  funding  under  NDP,  I  feel 
that  thisjTficomaiendation  in  the  report  is 
extremely   important   and   fitting.   The 
fact    that    H.R,    13827    stipulates    that 
$400  million  in  liscal  year  1970  urban  re- 
newal funds  be  earmarked  for  NDP  and 
that  at  least  35  percent  of  all  urban  re- 
newal appropriaitions  in  succeeding  years 
be  earmarked  for  NDP,  is,  in  my  view, 
equally  importajnt  in  seeing  that  NDP 
will  continue  to  be  what  the  program  was 
intended  to  be — ta  change  in  the  renewal 
process  that  w()uld  serve  to  accelerate 
renewal  efforts. 

As    my    distiiguished 
gentleman  from 


colleague  the 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser) 
pointed  out  durtig  general  debate,  a  bi- 
partisan group  jf  85  of  us  here  in  the 
sending  a  letter  to  Sec- 
retary George  Fqomney  which  expressed 
our  concern  over  reports  that  HUD  in- 
tends to  place  severe  restrictions  on  the 
implementation  of  NDP. 

with  the  quickness  of 
Secretary  Romnfey's  response  to  our  let- 
ter when  he  stated  in  a  telegram,  pre- 
sumably sent  tq  all  85  signers  of  the 
letter: 


Wish  to  advise 
and  this  administration 
NDP  concept  as  a 
to  aid  cities  In 
Jectlves;    second 
taking  any  action 
tool  for  urban  renewal 
press  release  on 
not  require  completion 
within  that  time 
of  activities   Involving 
slstance  can  and 
two  years;  fourth, 
ber  3  contains  no 
to  NDP.  A  final 
yet  to  be  made  an^ 
fully  considered 
no  Intention  of  tiklng 
mlnlstratlve  regulations 
House  of  Representatl 


|ou:  first,  this  department 

firmly  supports  the 

valuable  and  flexible  tool 

achieving  their  renewal  ob- 

ve  have   no  intention   of 

that  would  weaken  this 

third,  the  October  3 

two  year  provision  does 

of  renewal  tK5tivltles 

^nd  assumes  certain  types 

federal   financial   as- 

wlll  continue  beyond  the 

the  press  release  of  Octo- 

reference  to  conversions 

decision  on  this  matter  Is 

your  views  will  be  care- 

^fth,  this  department  has 

final  action  on  ad- 

for  NDP  until  the 

ves  acts  on  H.R.  13827. 


I  commend  th^  Secretary  for  both  the 
promptness  and  responsiveness  of  his 
wire.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  reassured  that 
not  only  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  but  the  administra- 
tion firmly  support  the  NDP  concept,  and 


that  they  "have  no  Intenton  of  taking 
any  action  that  would  weaken  this  tool 
for  urban  renewal."  This  wire  Is  con- 
firmation that  the  NDP  program  will  be 
as  comprehensive  as  expected  by  the 
cities  and  intended  by  the  Congi-ess. 

Eventually,  more  detail  needs  to  be 
spelled  out  on  the  Issues  of  conversion 
and  time  limits  referred  to  in  our  letter 
and  in  the  Secretary's  reply.  We  would 
like  to  know  exactly  what  those  "certain 
types  of  activities"  are  and  what  the  pro- 
grams of  "Federal  financial  assistance" 
are  which  would  permit  a  city  to  con- 
tinue NDP  projects  longer  than  2  years. 
Since  the  principle  of  conversion  is  an 
essential  element  of  the  NDP  concept,  we 
are  disturbed  to  learn  that  at  this  late 
date  a  final  decision  is  yet  to  be  made 
as  to  whether  additional  cities  will  be 
afforded  equal  treatment  with  the  initial 
35  in  being  permitted  to  transfer  or  con- 
vert to  NDP  fimds  already  under  re- 
newal contract  and  grant  reservation. 
However,  the  Secretary's  wire  clearly 
demonstrates  that  he  is  fully  informed 
of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  13827,  and  of 
its  accompanying  report  language  re- 
quiring that  cities  undertaking  NDP 
"should  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to 
do  so  under  conditions  which  are  not 
more  restrictive  than  those  imposed  on 
regular  urban  renewal  projects." 

I  am  confident,  therefore,  that  we  can 
expect.  In  good  faith,  that  any  future 
regulations  relating  to  time  limits  and 
conversion  will  be  in  conformity  with  the 
commitment  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  concept  of  NDP. 

At  my  request,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  pro- 
vided me  with  a  listing  of  all  NDP  ap- 
plications submitted  or  about  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  HUD  through  August  31,  1969. 
Because  NDP  is  so  important  to  these 
communities,  I  include  this  list  by  region 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
NDP  Applications  Submitted  or  About  To  Be 

SUBMITTZD   TO  HUD 
RXGION   I 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Danbury,  Conn. 
Danielson,  Conn. 
New  Britain,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Portland.  Me. 
Presque  Isle,  Me. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Haverhill,  Mass. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Spring^field,  Mass. 
Woburn,  Mass. 
Albany,  N.Y. 
Beacon,  N.Y. 
Blnghamton,  N.T. 
Coming,  N.Y. 
Elmlra,  N.Y. 
Pairport,  N.Y. 
Fulton,  N.Y. 
Glens  Palls,  N.Y. 
Lockport,  N.Y. 
Olean,  N.Y. 
Palmyra,  N.Y. 
Plattsburg,  N.Y. 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
Syracuse.  N.Y. 
Troy.  NY. 
Utica,  N.Y. 
Yonkers,  N.Y. 
Newport,  R.I. 
Pawtucket,  R.I. 
Providence,  R.I. 


RBGION  n 


Wilmington,  Del. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Elkton,  Md. 

Montgomery  County,  Md. 
Bridgeton,  N.J. 
Burlington,  N.J. 
Camden,  N.J. 
Cape  May,  N.J. 
East  Orange,  N.J. 
Englewood,  N.J. 
Plemlngton,  N.J. 
Hoboken,  N.J. 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 
Lakewood  Township,  N.J. 
Long  Branch.  N.J. 
Millville,  N.J. 
Morrlstown,  N.J. 
Newark,  N.J. 
Newton,  N  J. 
Paterson,  N.J. 
Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 
Plainfield,  N.J. 
Salem,  N.J. 
South  Plainfield,  N.J. 
South  River,  N.J. 
Wayne  Township,  N.J. 
Wildwood,  N.J. 
Woodbrldge,  N.J. 
AUqulppa,  Pa. 
Ambridge,  Pa. 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Bradford,  Pa. 
Brldgewater,  Pa. 
Butler,  Pa. 
Eddystone.  Pa. 
Erie.  Pa. 
Franklin,  Pa. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Latrobe,  Pa. 
Lebanon,  Pa. 
Masontown,  Pa, 
McKeesport,  Pa. 
Middletown,  Pa. 
New  Kensington,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Plttston,  Pa. 
Pottsville,  Pa. 
Punxsutawney,  Pa. 
Reading,  Pa. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Tarentum,  Pa. 
Tltusvilie,  Pa. 
Wllkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
Hampton,  Va. 
Petersburg,  Va. 
Portsmouth,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

REGION    in 

Alexander  City,  Ala. 
Hartselle,  Ala. 
Troy,  Ala. 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
Port  Walton  Beach,  Fla. 
Tampa,  Fla. 
Alma,  Oa. 

Chatham  County,  Ga. 
Columbus,  Ga. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Rome,  Ga. 
Tallapoosa,  Ga. 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Covington,  Ky. 
Paducah,  Ky. 
Laurel,  Miss. 
Meridian,  Miss. 
Chapel  Hill.  N.C. 
Charlotte,  N.C. 
Clinton,  N.C. 
Greensboro,  N.C. 
Salisbury,  N.C. 
Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
Rock  Hill,  S.C. 
Bristol,  Tenn. 
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Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Harriman,  Tenn, 
Huntevllle,  Tenn. 
Jackson,  Tenn. 
Jefferson  City,  Tenn 
Johnson  City,  Tenn. 
Klngsport,  Tenn. 
Lawrenceburg,  Tenn, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Morristown,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Newport,  Tenn. 
South  Pittsburg,  Tenn. 
Tullahoma,  Tenn. 
Union  City,  Tenn. 
Winchester,  Tenn. 

REOION    IV 

Bloomlngton,  111. 
Carbondale,  111. 
DeKalb,  111. 
East  St.  Louis,  111. 
Rockford,  111. 
Springfield,  111. 
Anderson,  Ind. 
ConnersviUe,  Ind. 
Elkhart,  Ind. 
Evansvllle,  Ind, 
Port  Wayne,  Ind. 
Gary,  Ind. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jeffersonvllle,  Ind. 
Mishawaka,  Ind. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Ottuma,  Iowa 
Waterloo,  Iowa 
Bay  City,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Garden  City,  Mich. 
Hamtramck,  Mich. 
Hazel  Park,  Mich. 
Lansing,  Mich. 
Madison  Heights,  Mich. 
Muskegon,  Mich. 
Muskegon  Heights,  Mich. 
Pontlac,  Mich. 
Romulous  Township,  Mlcb, 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Hopkins,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
South  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Bismarck,  N.D. 
Minot,  N.D. 
Ray,  N.D. 
Akron,  Ohio. 
Canton,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 
Middletown,  Ohio. 
St.  Bernard,  Ohio. 
SteubenvUle.  Ohio 
Warren,  Ohio. 
Fort  Pierre,  SD. 
Mitchell,  S.D. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 
Stevens  Point,  Wis. 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

region  V 

Batesville.  Ark. 
Blytheville,  Ark. 
Crossett,  Ark. 
Eldorado,  Ark. 
Forrest  City,  Ark. 
Heber  Springs,  Ark. 
Hope.  Ark. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Magnolia,  Ark. 
Marianna,  Ark. 
Monette,  Ark. 
Morrllton,  Ark, 
Nevirport,  Ark. 
North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Osceola,  Ark. 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 
Texarkana,  Ark. 
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West  Memphis,  Ark. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Oreely,  Colo. 
Port  Lupton,  Colo. 
La  Junta,  Colo. 
Longmont,  Colo, 
Pueblo,  Colo. 
Trinidad,  Colo. 
Wellington,  Colo. 
Galena,  Kan. 
Garden  City,  Kan. 
Kansas  City.  Kan, 
Lawrence,  Kan. 
Lyons,  Kan. 
Manhattan,  Kan. 
Merrlam,  Kan. 
Sallna,  Kan. 
St.  Paul,  Kan. 
Wichita,  Kan. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Lee's  Summit,  Mo. 
Mexico,  Mo. 
Smlthvllle,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Springfield,  Mo. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Artesla,  N.  Mex. 
Carlsbad,  N.  Mex. 
Santa  Pe,  N.  Mex. 
Tucumcarl,  N.  Mex 

Elk  City,  Okla. 

Hugo,  Okla. 

Miami,  Okla. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

Sand  Springs,  Okla. 

Stillwater,  Okla. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Wllburton.  Okla. 

Alice,  Tex. 

Austin,  Tex. 

Edlnburg,  Tex. 

Grand  Prairie,  Tex. 

Hearne,  Tex. 

Lubbock,  Tex. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

San  Marcos,  Tex. 

Slnton,  Tex. 

Sinton.  Tex. 

Waco,  Tex. 

REGION    VI 

Ketchikan,  Alaska, 
Eloy,  Ariz. 
Scottsdale,  Ariz. 
Bakersfield,  Calif. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Campbell,  Calif. 
Coachella,  Calif. 
East  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 
Fontana,  Calif. 
Hawaiian  Gardens,  Calif. 
Inglewood,  Calif. 
Kentfield  Corners,  Calif. 
Laverne,  Calif. 
Lompoc.  Calif. 
Napa.  Calif. 
Oakland,  Calif, 
Oxnard,  Calif. 
Richmond,  Calif. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
Salinas,  Calif. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 
San  Pablo,  Calif. 
San  Mateo,  Calif. 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 
Vallejo,  CaUf. 
Vlsalia,  Calif. 
Hllo.  Hawaii 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Havre,  Mont. 
Helena,  Mont. 
Coos  Bay,  Ore. 
Eugene,  Ore. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Reedsport,  Ore. 
Salem,  Ore. 
Ogden.  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Longview,  Wash. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Casper.  Wyo. 


Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R, 
13827,  the  Housing  Act  of  1969  contains 
benefits  for  housing  assistance  not  only 
for  urban  areas  but  most  fortunately  and 
quite  properly  has  not  forgotten  the 
needs  for  rural  housing. 

As  I  read  this  measure  for  the  first 
time  I  was  quite  concerned  that  the  $100 
miUion  ceiling  applying  to  rural  housing 
mortgages  has  been  removed.  I  was  at 
first  fearful  that  this  left  us  in  a  sort  of 
gray  area.  It  took  some  study  to  figure 
this  one  out,  but  I  am  now  convinced  the 
removal  of  this  ceiling  was  in  reality 
.something  that  would  not  hurt  but  could 
possibly  help  our  rural  housing  pro- 
grams. 

Put  differently,  it  certainly  does  not 
increase  the  authority  of  funding  and  in- 
stead actually  increases  it.  Previously, 
there  was  a  100-million  ceiling  that  had 
no  longer  been  used  by  FHA  for  direct 
loans.  This  bill  combines  direct  loan  and 
the  insured  loan  account  for  rural  hous- 
ing into  what  could  be  said  to  be  one  ac- 
counting or  one  bookkeeping  system. 
This  is  just  another  way  of  expressing 
the  proposition  that  both  direct  loan 
funds  and  insured  funds  are  in  one  pot. 
Direct  loans  are  still  possible  but  there 
exists  only  one  account.  Ths  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  had  asked  for. 

Those  who  have  said  the  removal  of 
the  100-million  ceiling  leaves  rural  hous- 
ing with  an  empty  package  miss  the 
point  because  the  removal  of  the  ceiling 
leaves  no  limitation  of  any  kind  except 
those  budgetai-y  limitations  imposed  by 
the  administration.  In  the  past,  the  FHA 
has  had  as  much  as  300  million  direct 
loan  funds  and  300  million  insured  loan 
funds.  The  removal  of  this  limitation  per- 
mits the  agency  to  work  without  a  ceiling 
prescribed  by  law  and  secure  in  funds 
what  they  can,  consistent  with  budget 
limitations. 

Commendation  is  due  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens)  for  his 
amendment  which  expanded  the  author- 
ity of  General  National  Mortgage  Ad- 
ministration to  buy  mortgages  on  rural 
housing.  Actually  this  distinguished 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  was  responsible  for  an 
amendment  which  would  make  such 
mortgages  eligible  for  purchase  under 
title  I.  While  his  amendment  did  not  re- 
quire GNMA  to  make  these  purchases 
it  does  provide  the  authority  or  permit 
them  to  make  such  purchases. 

In  terms  of  benefits  to  rural  housing 
this  measure  removes  the  5,500-popula- 
tion  ceiling  as  being  uruealistic  and  an 
arbitrary  limitation.  It  should  be  recalled 
the  limit  5  years  ago  was  2,500  popula- 
tion for  Fanners  Home  Administration 
loans.  Then,  at  that  time,  it  was  raised 
to  5,500.  The  measure  we  are  considering 
today  will  remove  the  5,500-population 
limitation  and  as  long  as  the  commu- 
nity is  not  a  satellite  of  a  city,  loans  could 
be  made  to  a  community  of  10,000  or 
more.  This  means  the  FHA  can  now 
make  loans  both  direct  or  insured  to 
communities  of  over  5,500  population. 

Another  improvement  as  far  as  rural 
housing  goes  which  I  am  delighted  to 
endorse  and  happy  to  see  included  in  this 
bill  is  the  provision  that  the  Secretary  of 
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Agriculture  is  allowed  to  sell  Insured 
notes  in  blocks  father  than  individuals  as 
heretofore.  Unc^er  present  law  a  prospec- 
tive rural  hometowner  who  wants  to  build 
as  one  of  a  groi^p  of  three  or  foior  friends 
in  the  same  geferal  area  would  have  to 
ask  for  one  loin  and  the  builder  com- 
plete that  unit! before  the  builder  could 
apply  for  another  loan. 

In  other  worlds,  under  present  law  a 
builder  in  a  ni-al  area  must  start  and 
finish  one  dwelling  at  a  time.  He  must 
complete  one  duelling  before  he  can  get 
another  loan.  T^his  present  measure  will 
make  it  possiblle  for  a  builder  to  apply 
for  eight  or  10  loans  at  a  time  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  development  of  a  small 
subdivision.  Tl^e  question  could  quite 
properly  be  aslted,  since  this  has  been 
done  for  such  4  long  time  in  our  urban 
and  suburban  jireas  why  have  we  not 
thought  about  tjhls  kind  of  thing  for  our 
rural  areas?       , 

HJl.  13827  mby  do  a  lot  of  things  for 
the  urban  areas  but  it  is  also  most  im- 
portant for  those  of  us  who  represent 
rural  areas.  Let  Jus  never  forget  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau,  tha^  out  of  a  total  of  5.9  mil- 
lion sub§^andar|d  housing  units  in  the 
United  States,  4;2  million,  or  nearly  two- 
thirds,  are  in  tlje  rural  areas.  Here  is  a 
huge  housing  problem,  but  local  banks 
serving  rural  communities  are  limited  to 
the  extent  of  l<ing-term  credit,  leaving 
FHA  the  only  vehicle  for  financing  rural 
housing. 

It  has  long  be;n  my  point  that  it  costs 
far  less  to  revitalize  rural  commimities 
which  includes  rehabilitation  of  rural 
housing  than  it  will  cost  to  rehabilitate 
the  cities.  On  a  dollar-per-dollar  basis, 
money  provided  the  rural  areas  provides 
an  inestimably  better  return  for  the  in- 
vestment of  Federal  funds  than  money  in 
iirban  areas.  Th^  reasons  are  clear.  It  is 
far  more  expensive  to  reconstruct  hous- 
ing units  in  highj-priced  urban  land  areas 
than  a  similar  niimber  in  the  rural  areas. 
Once  we  upgrade  urban  housing  there 
is  at  least  the  Injplied  invitation  for  dis- 
couraged rural  People  to  migrate  to  the 
cities.  But  the  wjorst  aspect  of  the  prob- 
matter  how  successful 
projects   may    be    they 
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lem  is  that  no 
urban   renewal 


simply  exchang*    the  problem  of  today 


for  a  far  greater 


row  requiring  infinitely  more  money  to 
deal  with  more  and  more  perplexing 
problems  at  son  e  future  date.  In  deed 
and  in  truth,  the  problems  created  by 
urban  renewal  programs  may  not  even 
respond  to  mo^iey  regardless  of  the 
amount. 


tlie 


Urban   renewa|l 
pleted  tend  to 
folk  to  flock  to 
less  expensive  to 
to  meet  the  houking 
of  people  in  a  r^ral 
metro- America 
itless  opportunities 
tries  to  disperse 
the  smaller  cities 

About  70  . 
lation  lives  on 
Billions  of 
combat   housing 
cities.  To  this 
nothing  but  first 
nothing  to  alleviate 
big  cities 


percei  it 

: 
dolla  s 


di.te 


set  of  problems  tomor- 


projects   when   com- 

^ttract  additional  rural 

cities.  It  would  be  far 

construct  housing  units 

needs  for  millions 

atmosphere  than  in 

"f  hen,  too,  there  are  lim- 

to  America's  indus- 

rebuild,  and  expand  in 

of  our  land. 

of  our  Nation's  popu- 

percent  of  the  land. 

have  been  spent  to 

shortages   in   the   big 

they  have  provided 

aid  and  done  really 

the  problem  of  the 


Several  polls  have  shown  that  people 
prefer  homes  in  less  populous  areas  if 
they  could  find  adequate  housing  In  these 
areas  and  if  industry  would  follow  the 
housing  migration  to  our  smaller  cities. 
That  is  why  I  have  emphasized  the 
rural  housing  aspect  of  this  bill.  The  same 
kind  of  energy,  money,  and  guidance 
heretofore  devoted  to  the  hopeless  task 
of  rebuilding  our  urban  areas,  if  diverted 
to  rural  revitalization,  would  be  eminent- 
ly more  successful  in  achieving  the  goals 
of  not  just  better  housing  but  better  con- 
ditions of  employment  and  a  better 
America. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  we  carmot 
continue  pouring  millions  of  dollars  into 
urban  areas.  Revitalization  of  rural 
America  may  indeed  be  the  one  last  hope 
for  rescuing  America  from  the  decay  of 
urban  blight. 

Mr.   CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,   this 
resolution    disturbs    me    greatly.    It    Is 
being  debated  less  than  3  weeks  after  the 
passage  of  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization hili  for  1970.  At  that  time 
the  spending  of  $21  billion  on  weapons 
was  approved.  We  approved  that  tre- 
mendous sum  for  systems  of  question- 
able need,  doubtful  utility  and  for  which 
there  was  frequently  no  strategic  mili- 
tary   requirement.    Now    I   should   not 
have  to  tell  you  gentlemen  of  the  urgent 
need  in  this  country  for  adequate,  low- 
cost  housing.  The  established  national 
housing  policy  of  the  United  States  is  a 
"decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
virormient  for  every  American  family." 
This  minimal  goal  was  set  20  years  ago. 
And  just  what  is  the  present  situation? 
The    Kerner    Commission    foimd    that 
nearly  6  million   families  live  in  sub- 
standard housing.  It  was  that  commis- 
sion's recommendation  that  we  commit 
ourselves  to  build  at  least  6  million  Gov- 
ernment-assisted housing  units  by  1972. 
Furthermore,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  says  that 
the  country  needs — and  is  capable  of 
producing — 26  million  dwelling  units  by 
1978.  Does  the  bill  that  is  now  before 
us  even  begin  to  meet  these  needs — the 
fulfillment  of  our  national  housing  goal? 
I  submit  that  it  is  woefully  inadequate. 
For  example,  section  236(i)(l)    of  the 
National    Housing    Act    increased    by 
only  $20  million  the  funds  for  interest 
reduction  payments  to  owners  of  rental 
housing  projects  designed  for  occupancy 
by  low-income  families.  Section  10(e)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1937  providing  for 
loans   for   low-rent  housing   and  slum 
clearance  projects  is  amended  by  an  in- 
crease of  only  $25  million.  The  housing 
crisis  in  America  requiies  far  more  than 
this.  It  requires  immediate  and  massive 
Government  support — not  f  drop  in  the 
bucket  and  a  promise  for  the  future. 

I  am  especially  distressed  that  public 
housin?  rent  increases  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Detroit,  and  around  the  coun- 
try did  not  elicit  a  response  from  any 
members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  in  their  report  on  this  bill 
or  on  the  floor  from  any  other  Members 
of  this  body.  I  speak  speciflcally  of  the 
rent  increase  announced  recently  by  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority.  For 
the  10,500  tenant  families  affected  here 
in  the  District,  this  increase  averages 
approximately  $11  per  month.  For  many 


of  us  this  may  not  seem  like  a  great 
deal,  but  to  the  poor  it  is  an  oppressive 
sum.  Furthermore,  the  rent  increase  will 
hit  the  poorest  families  the  hardest.  The 
minimum  rents  for  the  cheapest  apart- 
ments will  be  raised  $10  per  month — a 
37-percent  increase.  This  increase  will 
require  a  minimum  of  30  percent  of  the 
income  of  the  poorest  families  be  paid 
for  rent.  Where  will  this  end?  By  law. 
rent  supplements  cannot  benefit  public 
housing    tenants:     these    tenants    are 
obliged  to  meet  all  operating  costs  of 
their  housing  unit.  These  costs,  including 
maintenance    expenditures,    have    risen 
tremendously  in  recent  years.  The  Viet- 
nam war  has  precipitated  much  of  this 
inflation.  The  mistakes  of  our  leaders 
are  now  being  disproportionately  borne 
by  those  least  able  to  pay  the  price.  I 
fully  appreciate  the  need  of  public  hous- 
ing authorities  for  additional  operating 
income.  But  I  maintain  that  the  very 
poorest  of  our  public  housing  tenants 
can  no  longer  be  required  to  meet  these 
increases,  as  necessary  as  they  may  be. 
This  was  perceptively  recognized  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. While  dealing  in  committee  with 
the  Senate  version  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1969,  they  in- 
cluded provisions  that  would  make  pos- 
sible annual  rental  assistance  payments 
to  the  housing  agencies  so  that  families 
of  very  low  income  would  not  have  to 
pay  over  one-fourth  of  their  income  for 
rent.  I  refer  to  section  211,  title  n  of 
S.  2864.  That  is  the  least  we  can  do,  gen- 
tlemen. I  therefore  urge  the  conferees 
for  the  House,  when  they  meet  with 
those  from  the  Senate,  to  work  for  the 
inclusion  of  these  provisions  in  the  final 
version  of  this  act. 

We  can  and  should  do  more — much 
more.  Earlier  this  year,  I  and  29  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  body  introduced  the 
Full  Opportunity  Act.  Title  V  of  that 
act  provides  the  funds  that  would  imple- 
ment our  national  housing  policy,  and 
go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  housing 
crisis.  In  amending  section  10(e)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  this  act  increases  to 
$275  million  the  amount  spent  on  pub- 
lic housing  each  year  for  the  next  10 
years.  The  300.000  additional  public 
housing  units  each  year  for  the  10  years 
are  in  that  way  authorized.  In  like  man- 
ner, this  act  increases  rent  supplements 
to  $175  million  each  year  for  the  next 
10  years  and  provides  for  the  financing 
of  2  million  additional  housing  units  over 
that  10-year  period. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  these  are  large 
sums  of  money.  But  if  we  cared  as  much 
about  advancing  men's  lives  as  we  seem 
to  care  about  advancing  the  means  by 
which  they  are  destroyed,  we  could  raise 
this  money  with  no  new  taxes.  Yet  we,  in 
the  face  of  this  clear  need  and  mounting 
crisis,  continue  to  squander  our  tax  ev- 
enues  by  fulfilling  every  military  de- 
mand. The  passage  of  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  bill  earlier  this 
month  certainly  highlighted  for  me  this 
country's  grossly  distorted  national 
priorities.  This  year  we  will  spend  over 
$100  billion  on  defense  and  defense- 
related  expenditures.  And  what  will  we 
spend  on  housing?  In  this  same  time 
period  all  federally  ascisted  housing  pro- 
grams, including  model  cities,  will  re- 


ceive a  little  over  $3  billion.  This  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1969  does 
little  to  alleviate  this  distortion.  But  im- 
til  we  resolve  to  assist  those  many  af- 
flicted by  the  present  housing  crisis  in 
America,  we  can  only  continue  to  assist 
those  few  that  the  programs  in  this  act 
will  reach.  And  so  again,  I  reluctantly 
urge  passage  of  another  inadequate 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  explain  that 
we  will  ask  for  separate  votes  as  follows : 
First,  on  the  committee  amendment, 
as  amended  by  the  Teague  of  Texas- 
Brock  amendments  relating  to  the  tem- 
p>orary  extension  of  flexible  interest 
rates.  I  know  a  lot  of  the  Members  feel 
very  strongly  about  this  and  many  are 
conscientious  and  want  to  take  the  in- 
terest rate  ceiling  oft  for  the  next  2  years 
and  some  do  not.  So,  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  each  Member  to  express 
his  own  conviction  about  whether  he 
favors  a  high  interest  rate  or  a  low  in- 
terest rate. 

Next,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  a 
separate  vote  on  the  Anderson  of  Illinois 
amendment,  as  amended.  I  believe  it  is 
well  understood  as  to  the  application  of 
the  advances  in  technology  in  housing 
and  urban  renewal,  the  amendment 
which  was  adopted  on  page  30  after  line 
9  of  the  bill.  On  those  two  amendments 
we  expect  to  ask  for  separate  votes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flood,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  13827)  to  amend  and  extend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  580,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  simdry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  ■Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sep- 
arate vote  is  demanded  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  as  amended  by  the 
Teague  of  Texas  and  Brock  amendments 
relating  to  temporary  extension  of  flex- 
ible interest  rate  authority,  shown  as 
section  414  on  page  44,  lines  20  through 
24  of  the  reported  bill. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  separate  vote  is 
asked  for  on  the  Anderson  of  Illinois 
amendment,  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
application  of  advances  in  technology 
concerning  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment which  was  adopted  on  page  30, 
after  line  9  of  the  bill. 

PARLIAMENTARY     INQUIRY 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
entirely  sure  I  heard  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  correctly.  But  i  under- 
stood him  to  say  he  wanted  a  separate 
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vote  on  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended  by  the  Teague  of  Texas  and 
Brock  amendments.  Those  are  two  sepa- 
rate amendments  and  I  question 
whether  or  not  we  can  vote  on  tliem  en 
bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  win  state 
that  the  vote  will  be  on  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
other  amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will 
put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  so-called  Anderson  of  Illinois 
amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  On  page  30,  after  line  9, 
Insert  the  following: 

"Section  1010  (a)  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966,  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ':  and'  ;  and 

"(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows : 

"'(4)  assure,  to  the  extent  feasible,  In 
connection  with  the  construction,  major 
rehabilitation,  or  maintenance  of  any  hous- 
ing assisted  under  this  section;  that  there  Is 
n'^  restraint  by  contract  building  codes,  zon- 
ing ordinances  or  practice  against  the  em- 
ploymeit  of  new  or  improved  technologies, 
techniques,  materials  and  methods  or  of 
preassembled  products  which  may  reduce 
the  cost  or  improve  the  quality  of  such  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  and  maintenance, 
and  therefore  stimulate  expanded  produc- 
tion of  housing  under  such  programs,  except 
where  such  restraint  is  necessary  to  insure 
safe  and  healthful  working  and  living  condl- 
tlons.'  " 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  division. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
visior  (demanded  by  Mr.  Patman)  there 
were — ayes  133,  noes  98. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  is  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  page  44,  line  20,  Insert: 

"TEMPORARY    EXTENSION    OP   FLEXIBLE   INTEREST 
RATE   AUTHORITY 

"Sec.  414.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  of  May  7, 
1968  (Public  Law  90-301),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'October  1.  1969'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'October  1.  1971'.  and  by 
amending  the  proviso  to  such  section  to  read 
as  follows:  'Provided,  That  not  withstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  authorized,  until  Oc- 
tober 1.  1971.  to  establish  a  maximum  inter- 
est rate  for  guaranteed  or  Insured  loans  to 
veterans  under  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  not  in  excess  of  such  rate  as 
he  may  from  time  to  time  find  the  loan 
mr.rket  demands.'." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 


TTie  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Patman)  there 
were — ayes  163,  noes  43. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OfTERJKD  BY  ME.  WEICKER 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Weickkb  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
(H.R.  13827)  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  with  instruction*  to  report  the 
same  back  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the 
following  amendments:  Page  20.  after  line 
11.  Insert  the  following  new  section: 

"REQUIREMENT      OF  SUBSTANTIAL      RESIDENTIAL 

REDEVELOPMENT  WHERE     PROJECT     INVOLVES 

DEMOLITION      OR  REMOVAL      OT     RESIDENTIAL 
STRUCTURES 

"Sec.  213.  Section  105  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

••  '(h)  In  the  case  of  any  project  which  in- 
cludes the  demolition  or  removal  of  any  resi- 
dential structure  or  structures  and  which 
receives  Federal  recognition  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection  (whether 
or  not  It  Is  a  project  taken  into  account  for 
purposes  of  applying  subsection  (f))  — 

"'(1)  the  redevelopment  of  the  urban  re- 
newal area  shall  Include  the  provUlon  of 
standard  housing  units  for  low  and  moderate 
income  fanUUes  and  individuals  at  least 
equal  In  number  to  the  total  number  of 
dwelling  units  In  the  structure  or  structures 
demolished  or  removed;  and 

"  '(2»  the  portion  of  the  total  cost  of  such 
redevelopment  which  Is  attributable  to  the 
provision  of  sUndard  housing  units  for  low 
and  moderate  Income  families  and  individ- 
uals (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  shall 
be  at  least  35  per  centum  or,  if  greater,  a 
percentage  bearing  the  same  raUo  to  100  as 
the  total  appraised  value  of  such  residential 
structure  or  structures  bore  to  the  total  ap- 
praised value  of  all  the  structures  in  the 
urban  renewal  area  immediately  prior  to  their 
demolition  or  removal  ( as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  without  regard  to  any  decrease  in 
such  value  which  may  have  resulted  from 
the  imminence  of  such  demolition  or  re- 
moval) .'  " 

And  renimiber  the  succeeding  section*  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.   The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  being  in  doubt,  the  House 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  116,  noes 
92. 
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Mr.  PATMAn.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  70(e  on  the  ground  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count 
the  House. 

Two  hundred  thirty-nine  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  {yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  antl  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to,  1 

PAJU,l4l(XNTABT     INQUIRY 

Mr  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker. 
a  parliamentafy  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAI^ER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  OERALp  R.  FORD.  On  the  basis 
of  the  divisiorx  is  not  the  motion  to  re- 
commit agreed  to? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  motion  to  recom- 
mit has  been  af  reed  to. 

Mr.  GERAI4D  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  , 

Mr.  PATMAJ^.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  instructions  of  the  House  in  the 
motion  to  recommit,  I  report  back  the 
bill.  H.It  13821.  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  reiid  as  follows: 

Page  20,  after  line  11,  Insert  the  following 
new  section : 
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And    renumbe  • 
accordingly. 

Mr.  GERALl)  R.  FORD  f  during  the 
reading ) .  Mr.  £  peaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  tJhe  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  re^d,  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oJE  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKEjR.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendn^ent  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKSR.  The  question  is  on  the 
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engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  339,  nays  9,  answered 
"present"  3.  not  voting  80,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  243] 

YEAS— 339 

Abbitt 

Downing 

Jones,  Ala. 

Adair 

Dulski 

Jones,  N.C. 

Addablw 

Duncan 

Karth 

Albert 

Dwjer 

Kastenmeler 

Alexander 

Eckhardt 

Kazen 

Anderson.  Ill 

Edmondson 

Kee 

Anderson. 

Edwards.  CalU 

Keith 

Tenn. 

Edwards,  La. 

Kleppe 

Andrews. 

Eilberg 

Kluczynski 

N.  Dak. 

Erlenbom 

Koch 

Annunzlo 

Esch 

Kyi 

Arends 

Eshleman 

Kyros 

Ashley 

Evans,  Colo. 

Landrum 

Ayres 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Langen 

Barrett 

Fallon 

Latta 

BeaU.  Md 

Parbstein 

Leggett 

Belcher 

Peighan 

Lennon 

Bennett 

Flndley 

Lipscomb 

Berry 

Pish 

Lloyd 

Betts 

Pisher 

Long,  La. 

BeviU 

Plood 

Long,  Md. 

Blaggi 

Flowers 

Lowensteln 

Blester 

Pord.  Gerald  H 

.  Lujan 

Bingham 

Ford, 

McClory 

Blackburn 

William  D. 

McCloskey 

Blanton 

Foreman 

McCulloch 

Boggs 

Fountain 

McDade 

Boland 

Praser 

McEwen 

Boiling 

Prelinghuysen 

McPaU 

Bow 

Prey 

McKneally 

Brademas 

Priedel 

McMillan 

Brasco 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Macdonald, 

Bray 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Mass. 

Brlnkley 

Galiflanakls 

Madden 

Brock 

Gallagher 

Mahon 

Broomfleld 

Garmatz 

Marsh 

Brotzman 

Gaydos 

Mathlas 

Brown.  CallX. 

Gettys 

Matsunaga 

Brown,  Mich. 

Gialmo 

Mayne 

Brown,  Ohio 

Gibbons 

Meeds 

BrovhUl,  N.C. 

Gilbert 

Melcher 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Goldwater 

Mesklll 

Buchr.nan 

Gonzalez 

Michel 

Burke,  Fla. 

Goodling 

Mlkva 

Burke.  Mass. 

Gray 

MUler,  Calif 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Green,  Oreg. 

MUls 

Burton,  Calif. 

Green,  Pa. 

Mlnish 

Button 

Griffln 

Mink 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Mlnshall 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Grover 

Mlze 

Cabell 

Gubser 

Mlzell 

Caffery 

Gude 

MoUohan 

Carey 

Hagan 

Monagan 

Carter 

Halpem 

Moorhead 

Casey 

Hamilton 

Morgan 

Cederberg 

Hammer- 

Morton 

Celler 

sclimldt 

Mosher 

Chamberlain 

Hanley 

Murphy,  m. 

Chappell 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Chlsholm 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Natcher 

Clausen. 

Harrington 

Nedzl 

DonH. 

Harsha 

Nelsen 

Cleveland 

Harvey 

Nichols 

Cohelan 

Hastings 

Nix 

Collier 

Hathaway 

Obey 

CoUlns 

Hawkins 

OHara 

Conable 

Hebert 

Olsen 

Conyers 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

O'Neal,  Ga 

Corbett 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Ottluger 

Coughlln 

Helstoskl 

Passman 

Cramer 

Henderson 

Patman 

Cunningham 

Hicks 

Patten 

Daddario 

Hogan 

Pelly 

Daniel.  Va. 

Holifleld 

Perkins 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Horton 

PhUbln 

Davis.  Ga. 

Hosmer 

Pickle 

Davis.  Wis. 

Howard 

Pike 

Delaney 

Hull 

Plrnle 

Dellent)ack 

Hungate 

Podell 

Dennis 

Hunt 

Poff 

Dent 

Hutchinson 

Pollock 

Derwlnskl 

Jacobs 

Preyer,  N.C 

Dickinson 

Jarman 

Price,  lU. 

Donohue 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Price,  Tex. 

Dom 

Jonas 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Schwengel 

UUman 

RaUsback 

Scott 

Van  Deerlln 

Randall 

Sebellus 

Vander  Jagt 

Rarlck 

Shipley 

Vanlk 

Rees 

Sikea 

Vlgorlto 

Reld.  111. 

Sisk 

Waggonner 

Reid,  NY 

Skubltz 

Wampler 

Relfel 

Slack 

Watklns 

Rhodes 

Smith,  Calif. 

Watts 

Rlegle 

Smith,  Iowa 

Weicker 

Rivers 

Smith,  NY. 

Whalen 

Roberts 

Stafford 

Whalley 

Rodlno 

Staggers 

White 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Stanton 

Whltten 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Steed 

Widnall 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

WiUiams 

Rosenthal 

Stephens 

Wilson,  Bob 

Rostenkowski 

Stokes 

Wilson, 

Roth 

Stratton 

Charles  H 

Royi>al 

Stubblefleld 

Wright 

Ruppe 

Stuckey 

Wyatt 

Ruth 

Sullivan 

Wylle 

Ryan 

Symington 

Wyman 

St  Germain 

Taft 

Yates 

St  Onge 

Talcott 

Yatron 

Sandman 

Taylor 

Young 

Satterfleld 

Teague,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Saylor 

Thompson.  Ga 

Zlon 

Schadeberg 

Thompson,  N.J 

.  Zwach 

Scherle 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Scheuer 

Tleman 
NAYS— 9 

Abemethy 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Landgrebe 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Gross 

Miller,  Ohio 

.'Vshbrook 

Hall 

Montgomery 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 8 

QuiUen 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Utt 

NOT  VOTINC5— 80 

Adams 

Edwards,  Ala. 

ONeill,  Mass 

Anderson. 

Fascell 

Pepper 

Calif. 

Plynt 

PettU 

AsplnaU 

Foley 

Poage 

Baring 

Fuqua 

PoweU 

Bell,  Calif. 

Haley 

Purcell 

Blatnik 

Hanna 

Qule 

Brooks 

Hays 

Reuss 

Burton,  Utah 

Ichord 

Roblson 

Bush 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rogers,  Colo 

Cahlll 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Roudebush 

Camp 

King 

Schneebell 

Clancy 

Kirwan 

Shrlver 

Clark 

Kuykendall 

Snyder 

Clawson,  Del 

Lukens 

Springer 

Clay 

McCarthy 

Teague.  Calif 

Colmer 

McClure 

Tunney 

Conte 

McDonald, 

Udall 

Corman 

Mich. 

Waldie 

Cowger 

MacGregor 

Watson 

Culver 

MalUlard 

Whitehurst 

Dawson 

Mann 

Wiggins 

de  la  Garza 

Martin 

Winn 

Denney 

May 

Wold 

Devlne 

Morse 

Wolff 

Dlggs 

Moss 

Wydler 

Dingell 

Myers 

Dowdy 

O'Konskl 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

The   Clerk 

annovmced 

the   following 

pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  King  for 

,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr 
Morse. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  de  la  Qarza  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawson. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  CahlU. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  AsplnaU  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Mallliard, 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 


Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Petts. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Wydler  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Winn  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Watson  with  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  King).  If  he  had  been  present  he 
would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay."  I 
withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  580,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  is 
discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  S.  2864. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION   OPFERED   BT   MR.   PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Patman  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  2864  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  text  of  H.R.  13827,  as  passed, 
as  follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1969". 

Sec.  2.  Section  305(g)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1,000,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,500,000,000"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "at  par"  Immediately  af- 
ter "and  to  purchase";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$15,000",  "$17,500", 
and  "$22,500"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$17,500",  "$20,000",  and  "$25,000",  respec- 
tively. 

TITLE  I— MORTGAGE  CREDPT 

EXTENSION     OF    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1969"  In  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "1970". 

(b)  Section  217  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  title  X"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "title  X.  or  title  XI"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1969"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "1970". 

(c)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  •"1969"  in  the  fifth  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

(d)  Section  809(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1969"  In  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

(e)  Section  810(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1969"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

(f )  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1969"  in  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

(g)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1969"  In  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1970". 


IX>WER    DOWNPATMENTS   FOR    FHA-riNANCED 
SALES    BOnSINO 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  203(b)  (2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$20,000"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$25,000". 

(b)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (A)  (1)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$20,000"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$25,000". 

(c)  Section  222(b)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$20,000"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$25,000". 

(d)  Section  234(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$20,000"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$25,000". 

mobile  homes 
Sec.    103.    (a)(1)    Section    207(a)    of    the 
National   Housing   Act   is   amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "trailer  coach  mobile 
dwellings"  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "mobile  homes"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "trailer  court  or  park" 
in  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"mobile  home  court  or  park";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "trailer  coach  mobile 
dwellings"  in  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "mobile  homes." 

(2)  Section  207(c)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "trailer  courts  or 
parks"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "mobile 
home  courts  or  parks". 

(b)  Section  207(c)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$1,800  per  space" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,500  per 
space". 

(c)  The  last  paragraph  of  section  207(c) 
of  such  Act  (immediately  following  para- 
graph numbered  (3)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "such  term  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe" in  the  first  sentence  the  following: 
"(not  exceeding  20  years  in  the  case  of  a 
mortgage  for  a  mobile  home  court  or  park)". 

MAXIMUM    MORTGAGE    AMOUNT    UNDER    SECTION 
220    MULTIFAMILY    HOUSING    PROGRAM 

SEC.  104.  Section  220(d)  (3)  (B)  (1)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(I)  not  exceed  $50,000,000;". 

MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  ON   CONDOMINIUM  UNITS 
FOR    SERVICEMEN 

Sec  105.  Section  222(b)  (1)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
234(c),"  Immediately  after  "221(d)(2).". 

ASSISTANCE   PAYMENTS   UNDER   SECTION   235    FOR 
PURCHASER    ASSUMING    MORTGAGE 

SEC.  106.  (a)  Section  235(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subsection  (j)  (4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (1)   or  (J)  (4)". 

(b)  Section  235(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  proviso 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
" :  Provided,  That  If  any  cooperative  member 
who  has  received  assistance  payments  trans- 
fers his  membership  and  occupancy  rights 
to  another  person  who  satisfies  the  eligibility 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
undertakes  the  obligation  to  pay  occupancy 
charges,  the  new  cooperative  member  may 
qualify  for  assistance  payments  upon  the 
fiUng  of  an  application  with  respect  to  the 
dwelling  unit  involved  to  be  occupied  by 
him". 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    ASSISTANCE    PAYMENTS 
UNDER    SECTIONS    235    AND    238 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 235(h)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "by  $100,000,000  on 
July  1,  1969"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"by  $125,000,000  on  July  1,  1969". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  236 
(1)(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "by  $100,000,000  on  July  1.  1969"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "by  $125,000,000  on 
July  1.  1969". 


INTEREST  REDUCTION  PAYMENTS  UNDER  8BC- 
TION  236  ON  CERTAIN  PROJECTS  FINANCED 
UNDER    STATE    OR    LOCAL    HOUSING    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  108.  The  proviso  in  section  236(b)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "with  respect  to  a  rental  or  co- 
operative housing  project"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "with  respect  to  a  mortgage  or 
part  thereof  on  a  rental  or  cooperative  hou  - 
ing  project". 

MAXIMUM  rentals  TOR  UNITS  IN  SECTION 
236  PROJECTS  AND  UNITS  QUALIFYING  FOR 
RENT    SITPPLEMErJT    PAYMENTS 

Sec  109.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 236(f)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "25  per  centum  of 
the  tenant's  income"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "20  per  centum  of  the  tenant's 
Income". 

(b>  Section  101(d)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "one-fourth  of  the  tenant's 
income"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "20  per 
centum  of  the  tenant's  income". 

ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS  WITH   RESPECT  TO  EXIST- 
ING   DWELLINGS    UNDER    SECTION    235 

Sec  110.  Section  235(h)  (3)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(B)  30  per  centum  of  the  total  additional 
amount  of  contracts  for  assistance  payments 
authorized  by  appropriation  Acts  to  be  made 
prior  to  July  1.1971.". 

SECTION    236    PROJECTS    FOR    ELDERLY    OB 
HANDICAPPED    FAMILIES 

Sec  111.  (a)  Section  236(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  "occupancy  by  lower  Income  fam- 
ilies" the  following:  "(Including  a  project 
designed  primarily  by  occupancy  by  lower 
income   elderly    or   handicapped    families)". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  236(e) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "at 
Intervals  of  two  years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "at  Intervals  of  five  years  In  the  case 
of  elderly  or  handicapped  families  and  two 
years  in  any  other  case". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  236(f) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
such  greater  amount"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  (except  in  the  case  of  a  dwelling 
unit  in  a  project  designed  primarily  for  oc- 
cupancy by  lower  income  elderly  or  handi- 
capped families)    such  greater  amount". 

(d)  The  First  sentence  of  section  236(1)  (2) 
of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "shall  in  no  case  ex- 
ceed 90  per  centum"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "shall  in  no  case  exceed  (A)  $5,500  a 
year  for  an  individual  or  $6,600  a  year  for  a 
couple  In  the  case  of  an  elderly  or  handi- 
capped family,  or  (B)  90  per  centum";   and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "in  any  other 
case". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  236(1) 
(2)  is  amended  by  inserting  'In  any  project" 
after  "accord  a  preference". 

(f)  Section  236(J)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (A), 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B).  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (B). 

(g)  Section  236  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(n)(l)  In  making  and  contracting  to 
make  Interest  reduction  payments  and  Insur- 
ing mortgages  under  this  section  in  the  case 
of  projects  designed  primarily  for  occupancy 
by  elderly  or  handicapped  famillefl,  and  in 
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10    PER   CENTUI4   INCSEASE   IN    MAXIMUM    MORT- 
GAGE AMOUNTS    TNDEB  PHA  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  lia.  (a;  (1)  Section  203(b)  (2)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$30.(00",  "$32,500",  and  "•37,500" 
appear  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
"•35,750",   and    "•41.250". 


wherever  they 
thereof   "»33,o4o' 
respectively. 

(2)  Section  ^03(h)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
"•12.000"   and   Inserting  in 

"•13.200" 

(3)  Section  !03(i)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  oi:  t  "•13.500"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "•;  4.850" 

(4)  Section  :  03(m)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  oi  t  "SIS.OOO"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "•:  6.600' 

(b)(1)  Section  207(0^3)  of  such  Act  is 
amentied  by  striking  out  "$9,000".  "$12,500". 
^$15,(XW'.  "$181500".  and  "$21,000"  wherever 
they  appear  a>id  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
$ll750".  "$16,500".  "$20,350''. 
respectively. 

!07(c)  (3)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
by    striking    out    "$10,500", 
500",  and  "$26,500"   and   In- 
thereof  "$11,550",  "$19,800", 
'$28,050",  respectively. 
(c)(1)    Secttbn  213(b)(2)    of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  strllting  out  "$9,000",  "$12,500", 
$18^500",  and  "$21,000"  wherever 
a>id   inserting   in   lieu   thereof 
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and  "$23,100" 
(2)   Section 
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"$18,000",  "$22 
serting  in  lieu 
"$24,760",  and 


"$15,000", 

they   appear 

"$9,900".      "$1$.750",      "$16,500". 

and  "$23,100",  respectively 


(2)  Section   !13(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 


ther amended 
"$18,000",  "$22 
serting  in  lieu 
"$24,750",  and 


by  striking  out  "$10,500", 
,500",  and  "$25,500"  and  in- 
thereof  "$11,550",  "$19,800", 
"$28,050".  respectively. 
(d)(1)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (A)  (1)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$30,000" 
.500",  and  "$7,000"  wherever 
they  appear  ahd  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"•33.000",  •35  750".  ••41.250",  and  "$7,700" 
respectively 

(2)  Section  a20(d)  (3)  (B)  (ill 


is  amended  by 
500".  "$15,000 


ever  they  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 


of   "$9,900 
and  "$23,100 


"936.300' 

(2)     Section 


(4)    Section 


"$30,350', 


of  such  Act 
striking  out  "$9,000",  "$12,- 
"$18,500"  and  "$21,000"  wher- 


•$20,350" 


(13.750".    "$16,500" 
•esjjectlvely. 
(3)  Section  :i20(d)  (3)  (B)  (ill)  of  such  Act 
Is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "$10,500", 
$22  500  ",  and  "$25,500"  wherever 
apd   inserting   In   lieu   thereof 
',  "$24,750",  and  "$28,050", 


"$18,000 
they  appear 
"$11,550",  "$19^800 
respectively. 

(4)  SectlonJ  220(h)  (2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  slrlklng  out  "$10,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$11,000' 

(e)(1)  SectDn  221(d)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  sti  iking  out  "$15,000",  "$17,500' 

,000',  and  "$33,000  wherever 
they  appear  aid  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"•16.500".  "$19,250".  "•■22,000".  "•29.700",  and 
respectively. 

221(d)(2)     of    such    Act    is 


further  amended  by  striking  out  "•25,000", 


$38.000 "    and    inserting    in 
•35.200",  and  "•41, 


"$32,000".    and 

Ueu  thereof    "$27,500 

800",  respective  ly 

(3)  Section  221(d)  (3)  (li)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""$8,000",  and  "■$11,- 
250",  "$13,500 
wherever  they 
thereof  "•$8.80(*" 


'$17,000",     and     "$19,250" 
appear  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
$12,375  ".   '■814,850",   "$18,- 


700",  and  "$21,175",  respectively. 


221(d)  (3)  (ii)    of  such  Act  is 


further  amen<j  ed   by  striking   out   "$9,500" 


"$16,000",  "$20,000",  and  "$22,750"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$10,460",  "$17,600", 
"$22,000",  and  "$26,026".  respectively. 

(5)  Section  321(d)  (4)  (ii)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$8,000",  "$11,260", 

"$13,600",  "$17,000",  and  "$19,260"  wherever 
they  appear  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"•8,800",  "•12,375",  "•14,860",  "•18,700".  and 
"•21,175".  respectively. 

(6)  Section  221(d)  (4)  (ii)  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "•9,500", 
"•16.000",  "•20.000".  and  "•22,750"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "•10,450",  "•17,600  ", 
"•22,000".  and  '"•25,026",  respectively. 

(7)  Section  221(h)(6)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "•15,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "•16.500". 

(f)  Section  222(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$30,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "•33,000". 

(g)(1)  Section  231(c)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "•8,000",  "'•11,260", 
""•13,500",  "•17,000",  and  ""•19,260"  wherever 
they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"•8,800",  "•12,376",  "$14,860",  "$18,700", 
"$21,175",  respectively. 

(2)  Section  231(c)(2)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "$9,500", 
"$16,000  ",  "$20,000",  and  "$22,750"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$10,450",  "$17,600", 
"$22,000".   and    "$25,025",   respectively. 

(h)(1)  Section  234(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$30,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "•33,0(X)". 

(2)  Section  234(e)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$9,000",  "$12,500", 
"$15,000",  "$18,500",  and  "•21,000"  wherever 
they  appear  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
""•9,900"",  "•13,750",  "•16,500'",  ""•20,360",  and 
"•33,100"  respectively. 

(3)  Section  234(e)  (3)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "•10,600", 
'"•18,000",  "•22,500",  and  "$25,500"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$11,550",  "$19,800", 
"$24,750",  and  "$28,060",  respectively. 

( 1 )  Section  235  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$15,000",  "$17,500",  and  "$20,- 
000"  wherever  they  appear  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$16,500",  "$19,250",  and  "$22,- 
000",  respectively. 

(J)  Section  237(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$15,000"  and  "'$17,- 
500"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""$16,500" 
and  '"$19,250",  respectively. 

INCREASE    IN    GNMA    PTTItCHASE    AUTHORITT 

Sec.  113.  Section  302(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "exceeds  or  exceeded 
$17,500"  In  clause  (3)  of  the  proviso  in  the 
flrst  sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"exceeds  or  exceeded  $22,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""that  exceeds  $17,500" 
in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "that  exceeds  the  otherwise  appUca- 
ble  maximum  amount";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "did  not  exceed  $17,500" 
in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "did  not  exceed  the  otherwise  ap- 
plicable maximum  amount". 

GNMA  special  ASSISTANCE  PURCHASES 

Sec.  114.  Section  305  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Association  is  authorized  to 
purchase  pursuant  to  commitments  or  other- 
wise mortgages  otherwise  eligible  for  pvu-- 
chase  under  this  section  at  a  price  equal  to 
the  unpaid  principal  amount  thereof  at  the 
time  of  purchase,  with  adjustments  for  in- 
terest and  any  comparable  items,  and  to  sell 
such  mortgages  at  any  time  at  a  price  vrithin 
the  range  of  market  prices  for  the  particular 
class  of  mortgages  involved  at  the  time  of 
sale  as  determined  by  the  Association.  Mort- 
gages issued  under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  except  mortgages  for  above  moderate 
income  families  issued  under  section  517(a) 
of  such  Act,  are  eligible  for  ptirchase  under 
this  section." 


TITLE  n — URBAN  RENEWAL  AND  HOUS- 
ING  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

URBAN    RENEWAL    GRANT    AUTHORITY 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  secti.in 
103(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1049  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ".  of  which  Increase  at 
least  $400,000,000  shall  be  for  grants  under 
part  B,  and  which  amount  shall  be  further 
increased  by  $2,000,000,000  on  July  1,  1970. 
of  which  increase  at  least  35  per  centum  shoU 
be  for  grants  under  part  B". 

(b)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  103(b) 
of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  (inunedlately  after  the  sen- 
tence amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion) the  following  new  sentence:  "In  mak- 
ing any  grants  under  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  priority  to  applications  tor 
projects  which  are  identified  and  scheduled 
to  be  carried  out  as  projects  or  activities  in- 
cluded within  approved  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  programs  assisted  under  the 
provisions  of  section  105(c)  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  " 

NEIGHBORHOOD  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  131  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  "an- 
nual" in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  (1)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-four  month" 

(b)  Section  132  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "twelve-month  period" 
in  subsections  (a)(1)  and  (b)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '"twenty-four  month  period"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "'twelve  months"'  in 
subsection  (a)(1)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "'twenty-four  months". 

(c)  Section  133(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "twelve-month  period"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "twenty-four  month 
period". 

(d)  Section  134(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "annual"  in  paragraphs  (3i 
and  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"twenty-four  month". 

(e)  Section  134(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  fi- 
nancial assistuice  for  one  or  more  twenty- 
four-month  Increments  of  a  neighborhood 
developed  program  shall  not  be  considered 
as  obligating  him  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  subsequent  increments;  except 
that  amounts  approved  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  succeeding  twenty-four-month  incre- 
ment shall  be  reserved  for  obligation  out  of 
grant  funds  which  may  be  provided  imder 
section  103(b)  for  the  fiscal  year  applicable 
to  such  subsequent  Increment." 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  contracts 
under  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  executed  on  and  after  July  1,  1970; 
and  any  contract  under  such  part  B  executed 
prior  to  July  1,  1970,  shall,  at  the  request  of 
the  mxinlclpallty  involved,  be  amended  (ef- 
fective on  or  after  such  date)  to  reflect  such 
amendments. 

EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  OF  ELIGIBILITT  OF  LOCAL 
GRANTS-IN-AID  FOR  CERTAIN  URBAN  RENEWAL 
AND    NEIGHBORHOOD    DEVELOPMENT    PROJECTS 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 110(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(except  the  second  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph) "  after  "any  other 
provision  of  this  subsection'";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  lol- 
lowing  new  sentence;  "In  connection  with 
any  project  for  which  an  application  is  filed 
not  later  than  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1969  and  which  has  not  received  Federal  rec- 
ognition (other  than  a  project  to  which 
clause  (2)  of  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 133(a)  applies),  the  three-year  period 
referred  to  above  shall  be  extended  to  a  period 
of  four  years  prior  to  the  authorization  by 
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the  Secretary  of  a  contract  for  loan  or  capital 
grant  for  the  project." 

(b)  Section  112(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "No  expenditure"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Subject  to  the 
second  sentence  of  this  subsection,  no  ex- 
penditure"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence;  "In  connection  with 
any  project  for  which  an  application  is  filed 
not  later  than  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1969  and  which  has  not  received  Federal 
recognition  (other  than  a  project  to  which 
clause  (2)  of  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 133(a)  applies),  the  seven-year  period 
referred  to  in  clause  (1)  of  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  extended  to  a  period  of 
eight  years  prior  to  the  authorization  by  the 
Secretary  of  a  contract  for  a  loan  or  capital 
grant  for  the  project.'' 

(c)  Section  133(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "For"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  subsection,  for"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  second  para- 
graph" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""the 
first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence;  "In  connection  with 
any  neighborhood  development  program  for 
which  an  application  is  filed  not  later  than 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1969  and  for 
which  no  contract  for  financial  assistance 
under  the  program  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  the  three-year  and  seven-year 
periods  referred  to  above  shall  be  extended  to 
pyerlods  of  four  and  eight  years,  respectively, 
prior  to  authorization  of  (1)  the  first  con- 
tract for  financial  assistance  under  the  pro- 
gram which  includes  the  urban  renewal  area 
benefited  by  the  public  improvement  or  fa- 
cility, or  the  expenditures,  for  which  credit 
Is  claimed,  or  (2)  a  contract  for  a  loan  or 
capital  grant  for  an  urban  renewal  project 
authorized  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1969,  in  an  area  which  is  benefited  by  the 
public  improvement  or  facility,  or  the  ex- 
penditures, for  which  credit  is  claimed  and 
which  was  included  in  the  neighborhood  de- 
velopment program  application." 

INCLUSION    OF   ENCLOSED   PEDESTRIAN    MALLS    AS 
ELIGIBLE   tJRBAN  RENEWAL   ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  110(c)(3)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "playgrounds,"  the  foUowing:  "pedes- 
trian malls  and  walkways  (including  in  the 
case  of  an  enclosed  mall  or  walkway  any 
necessary  roofs,  walls,  columns,  lighting,  and 
climate  control  facilities),". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  the  second  un- 
numbered paragraph  following  paragraph 
(10)  of  section  110(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "provided"  the  following: 
"in  paragraph  (3)  with  respect  to  enclosed 
pedestrian  malls  and  walkways  and  as  pro- 
vided". 

REHABILITATION    GRANTS 

Sec.  205.  SecUon  115(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
(2)  $3,000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "or 
(2)    $3,500". 

LOCAL  GRANT-IN-AID  CREDIT  FOR  CERTAIN 
FACILITIES  BUILT  ON  BEHALF  OF  PUBLIC 
UNIVERSITIES 

Sec  206.  Clause  (A)  (11)  of  the  second  pro- 
viso in  section  110(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  "by  a  public 
university"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "by 
or  on  behalf  of  a  public  university". 

INCOME      LIMITATION       UNDER      REHABILITATION 
LOAN     PROGRAM 

Sec.  207.  Section  312(a)  of  the  Hovising 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 


last  sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

"In  making  loans  with  respect  to  residential 
property  under  this  section,  priority  shall 
be  given  to  applications  made  by  persons 
whose  annual  Income,  as  determined  pur- 
suant to  criteria  and  procedures  established 
by  the  Secretary,  is  within  the  limitations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  occupants  of 
projects  financed  with  below-market  interest 
rate  mortgages  insured  (in  the  area  involved) 
under  section  221(d)(3)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act."" 

Sec  208.  "The  proviso  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  section  102(c)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  ",  if"; 

(2)  striking  ",  the  interest  rate  on  such  a 
loan  from  a  source  other  than  the  Federal 
Government  is  greater  than  the  rate  at 
which  funds  could  be  made  available  under 
the  Federal  loan  contract,"; 

(3)  striking  "from  such  sources"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "from  a  source  other 
than   the   Federal  Government";    and 

(4)  inserting  "or  a  supplemental  grant  in 
an  amount  which  he  determines  is  necessary 
to  enable  a  local  public  agency  to  obtain 
funds  from  a  source  other  than  the  Federal 
Government"  immediately  following  "con- 
tract rate". 

LOANS  FOR   PUBLIC  HOUSING  PROJECTS 

Sec.  209.  Section  9  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  third  sentence. 

PUBLIC    HOUSING    ANNUAL    CONTRIBUTIONS 

SEC.  210.  (a)  The  proviso  in  section  10(b) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "any  contract" 
the  following:  "',  although  not  limited  to  debt 
.service  requirements,". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  10(e)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ""on  July 
1  In  each  of  the  years  1969  and  1970"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"on  July  1,  1969.  and 
$170,000,000  on  July  1,  1970". 

ROOM    COST   LIMIT.\TIONS    FOR    PUBLIC 
HOUSING    PROJECTS 

Sec  211.  The  first  sentence  of  section  15(5) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$2,400",  "$3,500", 
""$4,000",  and  ""$750"  wherever  they  appear 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""$2,640",  ""$3,850", 
•  $4,400",  and  "$825",  respectively, 

MANAGEMENT  AND  SERVICES  IN  PUBLIC  HOUSING 
PROJECTS 

Sec  212.  The  last  sentence  of  section  15 
(10)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  is  amended  by  striking  out  "'July  1, 
1970"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 
1971". 

ELIMINATION  OF  WORKABLE  PROGRAM  REQUIRE- 
MENT WITH  RESPECT  TO  LOW-RENT  HOUSING 
IN  PRIVATE  ACCOMMODATIONS  AND  OTHER 
LOW-RENT  PUBLIC  HOUSING,  AND  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  UNDER 
SECTION    221(d)  (3  1     PROGRAM 

Sec  213.  (a)  Section  101(c)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  for  annual  con- 
tributions or  capital  grants  pursuant  to  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  for  any  project  or  projects  not 
constructed  or  covered  by  a  contract  for 
annual  contributions  prior  to  August  1, 
1956,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  section  221(d) 
(3)"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(l)",  and  "or  (U) 
section  221(d)(3)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  If  payments  with  respect  to  the  mort- 
gaged property  are  made  or  are  to  be  made 
under  section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1966,",  in  the  first  pro- 
viso;   and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "or  a  contract  for  an- 
nual contributions  or  capital  grants  was  en- 
tered into  ptirsuant  to  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937,". 


(b)  The  second  proviso  in  section  10(e)  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  to  striking  out  ""no  such  new  con- 
tract" and  all  that  follows  down  through 
"Housing  Act  of  1949,  and". 

(c)  Section  23(f)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  follows  "this  Act"  where  it  first 
appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '"shall 
not  apply  to  low-rent  housing  assisted  or  to 
be  assisted  under  this  section," 

REVIEW     OF     RELOCATION     PLANS     UNDER     URBAN 
RENEWAL    PROGRAM 

Sec  214.  Section  105(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"•(3)  'Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph,  and  every  two 
years  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  review 
each  locality's  relocation  plan  under  this 
subsection  and  its  effectiveness  in  carrying 
out  such  plan.'" 

REQUIREMENT       OF  SUBSTANTIAL       RESIDENTIAL 

REDEVELOPMENT  WHERE      PROJECT     INVOLVES 

DEMOLITION      OR  REMOVAL      OF      RESIDENTIAL 
STRUCTURES 

Sec  215.  Section  105  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  In  the  case  of  any  project  which  In- 
cludes the  demolition  or  removal  of  any  resi- 
dential structure  or  structures  and  which  re- 
ceives Federal  recognition  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection  (whether 
or  not  it  is  a  project  taken  into  account  for 
purposes  of  applying  subsection  (f))  — 

"(1)  the  redevelopment  of  the  urban  re- 
newal area  shall  include  the  provision  of 
standard  housing  units  for  low  and  moderate 
Income  families  and  individuals  at  least 
equal  in  numljer  to  the  total  number  of 
dwelUng  units  in  the  structure  or  structures 
demolished  or  removed;  and 

"(2)  the  jjortion  of  the  total  cost  of  such 
redevelopment  which  is  attributable  to  the 
provision  of  standard  housing  units  for  low 
and  moderate  Income  families  and  individ- 
uals (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  shall 
be  at  least  35  per  centum  or.  If  greater,  a 
percentage  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  100  as 
the  total  appraised  value  of  such  residential 
structure  or  structures  bore  to  the  total  ap- 
praised value  of  all  the  structures  in  the 
urban  renewal  area  immediately  prior  to 
their  demolition  or  removal  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  without  regard  to  any  de- 
crease in  such  value  which  may  have  re- 
sulted from  the  Imminence  of  such  demoli- 
tion or  removal)." 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR   HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 
OR    HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  216.  Section  202(a)  (4)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  not  to 
exceed  $500,000,000,  which  amount  shall  be 
Increased  by  $150,000,000  on  July  1,  1969. 
Amounts  so  appropriated  shall  constitute  a 
revolving  fund  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  in 
carrying  out  this  section." 

AUTHORIZATION     FOE      COLLEGE      HOUSING      DEBT 
SERVICE    GRANTS 

Sec.  217.  Section  401(f)  (2)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  "'exceed"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$20,000,000,  which  amount  shall  be 
Increased  by  $4,200,000  on  July  1,  1970." 

■nTLE   III— MODEL   CITIES   AND    METRO- 
POLITAN DE'VELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  MODEL  CITIES  PROGRAM 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  111(b)  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  the  third  time 
is  appears; 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $750,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971";  and 
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(3)  by  mX<\mg  »t  th«  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  aentenee:  "Under  regulations 
preacrlbed  by  the  Secretary,  10  per  centum  of 
the  amounts  appropriated  (xorsuant  to  this 
subsection  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970.  and  (or  any  fiscal  year  thereafter 
shall  be  used  for  assistance  to  city  demon- 
stration agencAes  in  smaller  cities,  and  may 
be  so  used  (to  the  extent  specifically  pro- 
vided in  such  regulations)  without  regard  to 
the  limitation  set  forth  In  the  first  sentence 
of  section  106  c) ." 

(b)  Section  I  life)  of  such  Act  is  amended 


by  striking  o^ 
tbereof  "1971 
A  TrmoRraATTOi* 


See.    303. 
701(b)     of 


"1970"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 


Ton  COMFHEHEWSIVB  PLAKICWO 
GRANTS 

T^  fifth  sentence  of  section 
tlte  Housing  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  by  strlUng  out  "and  not  to  exceed 
•390.000.000  prior  to  July  1,  1970"  and  In- 
serting in  liei.  thereof  "and  not  to  exceed 
♦390.000,000  pr  or  to  July  1,  1971". 

T7XBAN   IM 1  ORMATION   AND  IXCHNICAI. 
Aj  SISTANCB   SSBVICXS 


Sec.  303.  (a) 


Section  701(a)  of  the  Housing 


Act  of  1964  is  a  mended — 

(1)  by  strllilng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( lo;  ; 

(ar  by  strllcng  out  the  period  at  the  end 
-of    pKragraph  1(11)    and    inserting    In    lieu 
thereof  ";  and"?;  and 

(3)  by  add^g  after  paragraph  (11)  the 
following  new  'paragraph : 

"(13)  Stated  including  statewide  agencies 
or  lustrum  en  tAli  ties  of  a  State  or  its  political 
subdlvlsloDS  ^hlch  are  designated  by  the 
Ooyernor  of  tlie  State  and  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary,  for  programs  focused  upon  the 
needs  of  communities  having  populations 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand  which  pro- 
vide Informaujon  and  data  on  urban  needs 
and  urban  assptanee  programs  and  activities 
and  technical  assistance  to  such  communi- 
ties with  respect  to  the  solution  of  local 
problems." 

of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolian  Development  Act  of  1966 
is  repealed. 

FOB   OPEN    SPACE,    TTKBAN    BKAXT- 
AND        HISTORIC       PRESEBVATION 


AUTHORIZATION 
TOTCATION, 
GKANTS 

Sec.  304.  Ths  first  sentence  of  section  702 
(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  Is  amended 
by  striking  ou(  "and  not  to  exceed  $460,000,- 
000  prior  to  July  1,  1970"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "ind  not  to  exceed  9460,000,000 
prior  to  July  1, 1971". 

AUTHORIZATION    FOB    NEW    COMMUNITY 
SUPPLEMl  JiTAL   ASSISTANCE   GRANTS 

Sec.  305.  Se:tion  412(d)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Eevelopment  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  by  slrlklng  out  "July  1,  1970"  and 
Inserting  In  Udu  thereof  "July  1,  1971" 

COMMUNTIT  rACILXTIES   GRANTS 


insert  Ing 


Sec.  306.   (a 
Ing  and  Urban 
amended   by 
(2)    and 

(b)  Section 
by  striking  ou^ 
thereof  "1971" 

(c)  The 
of  such  Act  Is 
the  period  at 
".    and   not    U 
fiscal  year 


URBAN 


Section  702(c)   of  the  Hous- 

Development  Act  of  1965  is 

piking  out   "1969"   in   clause 

in  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

r08  ( b )  of  such  Act  is  amended 

1970"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 


seccpid  sentence  of  section  708(a) 

amended  by  Inserting  before 

I  he  end  thereof  the  following : 

exceed   $100,000,000  for  the 

contmencing  July  1,  1970". 


MASS    IRANSPORTATION 

The  first  sentence  of  section 
Mass  Transp)ortation  Act 


Sec.  307.   (a) 
4(b)   of  the  UrkMin 
of  1964  is  ai 

( 1)  by  strikJag  out  "and"  the  second  time 
it  appears;  an<i 

(2)  by  3 
ing   In   lieu   thereof 
fiscal  year  197 

(b)   Section 
striking   out 
thereof  "1971" 


g  out  the  period  and  Insert- 
and  $300,000,000  for 

5  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
1970"   and   inserting  in  Ueu 


TKAnriNa  Ain»  vsixowaHiP  paocaAiis 
Sec.  308   Title  vni  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1994  la  amended   to  read   tm  toUom: 

'"irrLE    Vm— TRAINING     AND     FELLOW- 
SHIP I^OOBAMS 

"FINDtNSa     ANB      PtTBPOSX 

"Sac.  801.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  Nation's  urban  areas 
and  urban  population  has  caused  severe 
problems  in  urban  and  suburban  develop- 
ment and  created  a  national  need  to  ( 1 )  pro- 
vide special  training  '  In  skills  needed  for 
economic  and  efficient  community  develop- 
ment, and  (2)  support  research  in  new  or  im- 
proved methods  of  dealing  with  community 
development  problems. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide fellowships  for  the  graduate  training  of 
pcofessional  city  planning  and  urban  and 
housing  technicians  and  specialists,  and  to 
assist  and  encourage  the  States,  in  coopera- 
tion with  public  or  private  universities  and 
colleges  and  urban  centers  and  with  business 
firms  and  associations,  labor  unions,  and 
other  interested  associations  and  organiza- 
tions, to  (1)  organize,  initiate,  develop,  and 
expand  programs  which  will  provide  special 
training  In  skills  needed  for  economic  and 
efficient  community  development  to  those 
technical,  professional,  and  other  persons 
with  the  cap>acity  to  master  and  employ  such 
skills  who  are,  or  are  training  to  be,  em- 
ployed by  a  governmental  or  public  body 
which  has  responsibility  for  community 
development,  or  by  a  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization which  is  conducting  or  has  re- 
sponsibility for  housing  and  community 
development  programs,  and  (2)  support  State 
and  local  research  that  is  needed  in  connec- 
tion with  housing  programs  and  needs,  public 
improvement  programing,  code  problems,  ef- 
ficient land  use.  urban  transportation,  and 
similar  community  development  problems. 

"FELXOWSHIPS   FOR   CITY   PLANNING   AND   URBAN 
SXUDIXS 

"Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  provide  fellowships  for  the  graduate  train- 
ing of  professional  city  planning  and  urban 
and  housing  technicians  and  specialists  as 
herein  provided.  Persons  shall  be  selected 
for  such  fellowships  solely  on  the  basis  of 
ability  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Urban  Studies  Fellowship  Advisory  Board 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  Fel- 
lowships shall  be  solely  for  training  in  public 
and  private  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
education  having  programs  of  graduate  study 
In  the  field  of  city  planning  or  In  related 
fields  (Including  architecture,  civil  engineer- 
ing, economics,  municipal  finance,  public 
administration,  and  sociology),  which  pro- 
grams are  oriented  to  training  for  careers  in 
city  and  regional  planning,  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and  community  development. 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  established  the  Urban 
Studies  Fellowship  Advisory  Board  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Board'),  which  shall 
consist  of  nine  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  as  follows:  Three  from  public 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  and  three 
from  private  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
education,  who  are  the  heads  of  departments 
which  provide  academic  courses  appropriately 
related  to  the  fields  referred  to  In  subsection 
( a ) ,  and  three  from  national  organizations 
which  are  directly  concerned  with  problems 
relating  to  urban,  regional,  and  community 
development.  The  Board  shall  meet  upon  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  and  shall  make 
recommendations  to  him  with  respect  to  per- 
sons to  be  selected  for  fellowships  under  this 
section.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  transportation  expenses  and 
a  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  author- 
ized for  members  of  advisory  committees 
created  pursuant  to  section  601  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949. 

"MATCHING     GRANTS    TO    STATCS 

"Sec.  803.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  In  accordance  with  regulations 


prescribed  by  him,  the  Secretary  may  make 
matching  grants  to  States  to  assist  In — 

"(1)  organising.  Initiating,  developing,  or 
expanding  programs  to  provide  special  train- 
ing in  skills  needed  for  econonvlc  and  efficient 
conununlty  development  to  those  technical 
professional,  and  other  persons  with  the  ca- 
pacity to  master  and  employ  such  skills  who 
are.  or  are  training  to  be,  employed  by  a  gov- 
ernmental or  public  body  which  has  responsi- 
bilities for  community  development,  or  by  a 
private  nonprofit  organization  which  is  con- 
ducting or  has  responsibility  for  housing  and 
community  development  programs;  and 

"(2)  supporting  State  and  local  research 
that  is  needed  In  connection  with  bousing 
programs  and  needs,  public  Improvement 
programing,  code  prolalems.  efficient  land  use, 
urban  transportation,  and  similar  conunu- 
nlty development  problems,  and  collecting, 
collating,  and  publishing  statistics  and  in- 
formation relating  to  such  research. 

"(b)  No  grants  may  be  made  to  a  State 
under  this  section  unless  the  Secretary  has 
approved  a  plan  for  the  State  which — 

"(1)  sets  forth  the  proposed  use  of  the 
funds  and  the  objectives  to  be  accomplished; 

"(2)  explains  the  method  by  which  tl  ; 
required  amounts  from  non-Federal  sources 
will  be  obtained; 

"(3)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  reasonably 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of, 
and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  ta 
the  State  under  this  section; 

"(4)  designates  an  officer  or  agency  of  the 
State  government  who  has  responsibility  and 
authority  for  the  administration  of  a  state- 
wide research  and  training  program  as  the 
officer  or  agency  with  responsibility  and  au- 
thority for  the  execution  of  the  State's  pro- 
gram under  this  sectlc^i;  and 

"(5)  provides  that  such  officer  or  agency 
will  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  In 
such  form,  and  containing  such  information, 
as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  perform  his  duties  under  this 
section. 

"(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  for  any  lue  unless  an  amount  at 
least  equal  to  su:h  grant  is  made  available 
from  non-Federal  sources  for  the  same  pur- 
pose and  for  concurrent  use. 
"STATE  LiMrr 

"Sec.  804.  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  c.{ 
the  total  amount  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  may  be  used  for  making 
grants  to  any  one  State. 

"TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE,   STUDIES,   AND 
PUBLICATION     OF    INFORMATION 

"Sec.  805.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governmental  or  public  bodies  and  lo 
undertake  such  studies  and  publish  and  dis- 
tribute such  information,  either  directly  or 
by  contract,  as  he  shall  determine  to  be 
desirable.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  limit  any  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

"APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  806.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
and  providing  fellowships  under  this  title, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  not  to  exceed 
$30,000,000.  Any  amounts  appropriated  un- 
der this  section  shall  remain  avail?  ble  until 
expended. 

"MISCELLANEOUS 

"Sec.  807.  (a)  As  used  in  this  title  the  term 
'State'  means  any  State  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands;  and  the  term  'Secretary' 
means  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
administrative  and  other  expenses  in  carry- 
ing out  this  title." 
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TITLE   IV— MISCELLANEOUS 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PROPERTY  ACQUISITIONS 
IN  APPLYING  ADVANCES  IN  TECHNOLOGY  TO 
HOUSING   AND  URBAN   DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  401.  Section  1010(a)  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows : 

"(4)  assure,  to  the  extent  feasible,  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction,  major  re- 
habilitation, or  maintenance  of  any  housing 
assisted  under  this  section,  that  there  Is  no 
restraint  by  contract  building  codes,  zoning 
ordinances  or  practice  against  the  employ- 
ment of  new  or  Improved  technologies,  tech- 
niques, materials,  and  methods  or  of  pre- 
assembled  products  which  may  reduce  the 
cost  or  improve  the  quality  of  such  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  and  maintenance, 
and  therefore  stimulate  expanded  produc- 
tion of  housing  under  such  programs,  except 
where  such  restraint  is  necessary  to  insure 
safe  and  healthful  working  and  living  con- 
ditions." 

Sec.  402.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1010(c)  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "authorized"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  (2)  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  to 
acquire,  use,  and  dispose  of  land  and  other 
property  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this 
section". 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  LOWER  IN- 
COME PERSONS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  HUD- 
ASSISTED  PROJECTS 

Sec.  403.  Section  3  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1988  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  LOWER 
INCOME  PERSONS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
ASSISTED     PROJECTS 

"Sec.  3.  In  the  administration  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  of 
programs  providing  direct  financial  assist- 
ance in  aid  of  housing,  urban  planning,  de- 
velopment, redevelopment,  or  renewal,  pub- 
lic or  community  facilities,  and  new  com- 
munity development,  the  Secretary  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  require,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  that  to  the  greatest  extent 
feasible  opportunities  for  training  and  em- 
ployment arising  In  connection  with  the 
planning  and  carrying  out  of  any  project 
assisted  under  any  such  program  be  given  to 
lower  income  persons  residing  in  the  area 
of  such  project;  and 

"(2)  require,  in  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, that  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible 
contracts  for  work  to  be  performed  in  con- 
nection with  any  such  project  be  awarded  to 
business  concerns,  Including  but  not  limited 
to  individuals  or  firms  doing  business  in  the 
field  of  planning;  consulting,  design,  archi- 
tecture, building  construction,  rehabilita- 
tion, maintenance,  or  repair,  which  are  lo- 
cated in  or  owned  in  substantial  part  by 
persons  residing  in  the  area  of  such  proj- 
ect." 

URBAN     PROPERTY     PROTECTION     AND     REINSUR- 
ANCE  ENTRY     INTO     REINSURANCE     CONTRACTS 

Sec.  404.  Section  1222(d)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  "thereafter"  the  first  time  that 
word  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 


URBAN  PROPERTY  PROTECTION  AND  REINSUR- 
ANCE— STATE     SHARE     OF    REINSURED     LOSSES 

Sec.  405.  Section  1223(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  par- 
agraph (1)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(1)  in  any  State  which  has  not,  after  the 
close  of  the  second  full  regular  session  of  the 
appropriate  State  legislative  body  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title, 
adopted  appropriate  legislation,  retroactive 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title, 
under  which  the  State,  its  political  subdi- 
visions, or  a  governmental  corporation  or 
fund  established  pursuant  to  State  law,  will 
reimburse  the  Secretary  for  any  reinsured 
losses  in  that  State  in  any  reinsurance  con- 
tract year,  in  an  amount  up  to  5  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  property  Insurance  pre- 
miums earned  in  that  State  during  the 
calendar  year  immediately  preceding  the  end 
of  the  reinsurance  contract  year  on  those 
lines  of  insurance  reinsured  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  that  State  during  the  contract  year, 
to  the  extent  that  reinsvired  losses  paid  by 
the  Secretary  for  such  year  exceed  the  total 
of  (A)  reinsurance  premiums  earned  in  that 
State  during  that  reinsurance  contract  year 
plus  (B)  the  excess  of  (1)  the  total  pre- 
miums earned  by  the  Secretary  for  reinsur- 
ance in  that  State  during  a  preceding  period 
measured  from  the  end  of  the  most  recent 
reinsurance  contract  year  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  was  reimbursed  for  losses 
under  this  title  over  (11)  any  amounts  paid 
by  the  Secretary  for  reinsurarce  losses  that 
were  incurred  during  such  period;". 

STUDY    OF    REINSURANCE    AND    OTHER    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  406.  Section  1235(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "one 
year  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"June  30,  1970". 

EMERGENCY    FLOOD    INSURANCE    PROGRAM 

Sec.  407.  Part  A  of  chapter  II  of  title  XIII 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"emergency  IMPLEMENTATION   OF  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  1336.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  this  title,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  flood  insurance  coverage  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  the  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  the  flood  Insurance  program  au- 
thorized under  chapter  I  during  the  period 
ending  December  31,  1971,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part  and  the 
other  provisions  of  this  title  insofar  as  they 
related  to  this  part  but  subject  to  the  modi- 
fications made  by  or  under  subsection   (b). 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  flood  insurance 
program  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ,  the  Sec- 
retary— 

"(1)  shall  provide  Insurance  coverage 
without  regard  to  any  estimated  risk  premi- 
um rates  which  would  otherwise  be  deter- 
mined under  section  1307;  and 

"(2)  shall  utilize  the  provisions  and  pro- 
cedures contained  in  or  prescribed  by  this 
part  (Other  than  section  1334)  and  sections 
1345  and  1346  to  such  extent  and  In  such 
manner  as  he  may  consider  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
section." 

extension  of  FLOOD  INSURANCE  PROORAM  TO 
COVER  LOSSES  FROM  WATER-CAUSED  MUD- 
SLIDES 

Sec.  408.  (a)  Section  1302  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Congress  also  finds  that  (1)  the 
damage  and  loss  which  results  from  mud- 
slides Is  related  In  cause  and  similar  In  effect 
to  that  which  results  directly  from  storms, 
deluges,  overflowing  waters,  and  other  forms 
of  flooding,  and  (2)  the  problems  involved  in 


providing  protection  against  this  damage  and 
loss,  and  the  possibilities  for  making  such 
protection  available  through  a  Federal  or  fed- 
erally sponsored  program,  are  similar  to  those 
which  exist  In  connection  with  efforts  to  pro- 
vide protection  against  damages  and  loss 
caused  by  such  other  forms  of  flooding.  It  is 
therefore  the  further  purpose  of  this  title  to 
make  available,  by  means  of  the  methods, 
procedures,  and  instrumentalities  which  are 
otherwise  established  or  available  under  this 
title  for  purposes  of  the  fiood  insurance  pro- 
vide protection  against  damage  and  loss 
resulting  from  mudslides  that  are  caused  by 
accumulations  of  water  on  or  under  the 
ground." 

(b)  Section  1370  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  1370.",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(b)  The  term  'flood'  shall  also  include 
inundation  from  mudslides  which  are  caused 
by  accumulations  of  water  on  or  under  the 
ground;  and  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  such  mudslides  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
with  respect  to  fioods  described  In  paragraph 
(1),  subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations,  modifying  the  provisions  of  this 
title  (including  the  provisions  relating  to 
land  management  and  ure)  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  insure  that  they  can  be  effec- 
tively so  applied,  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe to  achieve  (with  respect  to  such  mud- 
slides) the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the 
objectives  of  the  program." 

NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE  PROGRAM — ADOP- 
TION OF  LOCAL  FLOOD  CONTROL  MEASURES 

Sec.  409.  (a)  Section  1305(c)(2)  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1970, 
permanent"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"December  31.   1971.  adequate". 

(b)  Section  1315  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1970"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "December  31, 1971"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "permanent"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "adequate". 

(c)  Section  1361(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "permanent"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "adequate". 

INTERSTATE    LAND    SALES 

Sec.  410.  Section  1403(a)  (10)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  the  sale  or  lease  of  real  estate  which 
is  free  and  clear  of  all  liens,  encumbrances, 
and  adverse  claims  If  each  and  every  pur- 
chaser or  his  or  her  spouse  has  made  a  per- 
sonal oii-the-lot  Inspection  of  the  real  estate 
which  he  purchased  and  if  the  developer  ex- 
ecutes a  written  affirmation  to  that  effect 
to  be  made  a  matter  of  record  in  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 
As  used  in  this  subparagraph,  the  terms 
'Hens',  'encumbrances',  and  'adverse  claims' 
do  not  refer  to  property  reservations  which 
land  developers  commonly  convey  or  dedicate 
to  local  bodies  or  public  utilities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  public  services  to  the  land 
being  developed,  nor  to  taxes  and  assess- 
ments Imposed  by  a  State  or  other  public 
body  having  authority  to  assess  and  tax 
property  which,  under  applicable  State  or 
local  law,  constitute  liens  on  the  property 
before  they  are  due  and  payable,  nor  to  bene- 
ficial property  restrictions  which  would  be 
enforceable  by  other  lot  owners  or  lessees  in 
the  subdivision.  If  (A)  the  developer,  prior 
to  the  time  the  contract  of  sale  or  lease  Is 
entered  Into,  has  furnished  each  purchaser 
or  lessee  with  a  statement,  the  form  and  con- 
tent of  which  hM  been  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, setting  forth  In  descriptive  and  con- 
cise terms  all  such  reservations,  taxes,  assess- 
ments, and  restrictions  which  are  applicable 
to  the  lot   to  be  purchased  or  leased,  and 
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(B)  receipt  of  JEUcta  statement  has  been  ac- 
knowledged In  writing  by  the  purchaser  or 
lessee,  and  a  cdpy  of  the  acknowledged  stat«- 
ment  Is  filed  ^Ith  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  sucli  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  require. " 

BZPORTS 

Sec  411.  Section  1603  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Devvlopinent  Act  of  1968  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'January  15"  and  Inserting 
In  Ilea  thereof  TPebruary  15". 

arrBAL  rousing 
Sec.  412.  (a)|sectlon8  513,  515(b)  (5).  and 
817(8H1)  of  «ie  Housing  Act  of  1949  are 
each  amended  I  by  striking  out  "October  1, 
1969"  wherever)  It  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1970". 

(b)  Section  317(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "section"  and 
inserting  In  lleii  thereof  a  period. 

(c)  Section  SI 7  of  such  Act  1&  amended  by 
adding  at  the  and  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection :        J 

"(k)  Any  sale  by  the  Secretary  of  loans 
IndtTldually  or|  In  blocks,  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (c)  azid  (g) .  shall  be  treated  as  a 
sale  of  assets  far  the  purposes  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  1921.  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  tbe  Secretary,  under  an  agree- 
ment with  th^  purchaser,  hold&  the  debt 
•tastruHwnts  evidencing  the  loans  and  holds 
«T  reliM«sts  p3*nents  thereon  as  trustee  and 
custodian  for  O^e  purchaser." 

(d)  Section  1617  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  ad*lng  at  the  end  thereof  ( after 
subsection  (klJaa  added  by  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  ( 1 )  The  Sectary  may  also,  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  lenders,  builders,  or  sellers  and 
upon  compliance  with  requirements  specified 
by  him,  make  eimmltments  upon  such  terms 
and  conditlon«  as  he  shall  prescrltie  to  make 
or  insure  loana  |under  this  section  to  eligible 
applicants."       | 

(e)(1)  Sectlob  517  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
subsection  (D.jas  added  by  subsection  (d) 
of  thla  section!  tbe  following  new  subsec- 
tion: I 

"  (m)  The  assets  and  UabUitles  of.  and  au- 
thortzationa  apnllcable  to,  the  Rural  Hous- 
ing Direct  Loa4  Account  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  t^ind,  and  such  Account  is 
hereby  abollshe^.  Such  assets  and  their  pro- 
ceeds, includlng|  loans  made  out  of  the  Fund 
pursuant  to  tl^  section,  shall  be  subject 
to  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

(3)  The  first  Sentence  of  section  517(d)  of 
such  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(a)  and  (b)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu)  thereof  "(a) ,  (b) ,  and  (m)  "; 
and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  otherwise  acquired 
by"  after  "loane  made  from". 

(3)  Section   318  of  such   Act   Is   repealed. 

(4)  Section  Sp  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  the  Rural  Housing  Direct 
Loan  Account"  tnd  "or  Account". 

(f)  Section  SJZO  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

ATrrHOBITT  TO  TkAIfSFCX  AODmONAI.  AMOUNTS 
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Sec.  413.  Se' 
Housing  Act  is 
sum  of  $5,000.1 
Inserting  In  lie 
In  such  amoun 
necessary,  a  toi 

BAVXNCS 


ion  238(b)    of  the  National 

ended  by  striking  out  "the 

in  the  first  sentence  and 

thereof  ".  at  such  times  and 
as  he  may  determine  to  be 
sum  of  $20,000,000". 

O  LOAN   ASSOCIATIONS 


Sec.  414.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  {(12  U.S.C.  1438)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follow 

"Sbc.  5.  No  ln«titutlon  shall  be  admitted  to 
or  retained  in  uembership,  or  granted  the 
privileges  of  Q«ninember  borrowers.  If  the 
combined  total  pf  the  amounts  paid  to  tt  for 
Interest,  coTnml(wl<Mi,  bonus,  discount,  pre- 
mium, and  othef  similar  charges,  less  a  prop- 
er deduction  for  all  dividends,  refunds,  and 
cash  credits  of  a:  1  kinds,  creates  an  actual  net 


cost  to  the  homeowner  in  excess  of  the  law- 
ful contract  rate  of  Interest  applicable  to 
such  transactions,  or.  In  case  there  is  no  law- 
ful contract  rate  of  Interest  applicable  to 
such  transactions,  In  excess  of  such  rates  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  writing  by  the  Board 
acting  in  its  discretion  from  time  to  time. 
This  section  applies  only  to  home  mortgage 
loans  on  single-family  dwellings." 

(b)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  US.C.  1464(c))  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection,  any  such  association  Is  au- 
thorized to  invest  in  shares  of  stock  issued  by 
a  corporation  authorized  to  be  created  pur- 
suant to  title  IX  of  the  Hoiislng  and  Drban 
Development  Act  of  1968,  and  is  authorized 
to  Invest  in  any  partnership,  limited  partner- 
ship, or  Joint  venture  formed  pursuant  to 
section  907(a)   or  907(c)   of  that  Act." 

(c)(1)  Section  404(d)(2)(B)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1727(d)(2) 
(B) )  Js  amended  by  striking  out  "1966"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1965". 

(2)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Act  of  September 
21,  1968  (Public  Law  90-505).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1968"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1966". 

(d)  Section  12  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1432)  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUovrlng  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Board,  one  or  more 
Federal  home  loan  banks  may  acquire,  hold, 
or  dispose  of,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  facilitate 
such  acquisition,  holding,  or  disposition  by 
members  of  any  such  bank,  of  loans  (or  in- 
terests In  loans)  having  the  benefit  of  Insur- 
ance under  section  221(d)(3),  221(h),  235, 
or  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as  now  or 
hereafter  in  effect,  or  any  commitment  or 
agreement  therefor." 

TEMPORAJtT    EZTZNSION    OF    FLj:XIBI.K    INTBREST 
aATK    ADTHORITT 

Sec.  415.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  of  May  7, 
1968  (Public  Law  90-301),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "October  1,  1969"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "October  1.  1970",  and  by 
amending  the  proviso  to  such  section  to  read 
as  follows:  "Provided.  That  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  la  authorized,  until 
October  1,  1971,  to  establish  a  maximum  In- 
terest rate  for  guaranteed  or  insured  loans 
to  veterans  under  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  not  In  excess  of  such 
rate  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  find  the 
loan  market  demands.". 

ICKDICINE    CABINBTS    IN    FSDEKALLY    ASSISTED 
HOUSING 

Sec.  416.  (a)  The  head  of  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency  shall  prescribe  reasonable 
standards  with  respect  to  the  type  or  design 
of  latches  hereafter  installed  on  medicine 
cabinets  In  federally  assisted  housing  with  a 
view  to  preventing  Injury  to  young  children 
as  a  result  of  gaining  access  to  the  contents 
of  such  cabinets. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "federally  assisted  housing" 
means  (A)  housing  constructed,  rehabili- 
tated, or  otherwise  provided  with  assistance 
under  the  National  Housing  Act,  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  section  101  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1966,  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1969, 
title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  the  Con- 
solidated Fanners  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961,  section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act.  or  chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code;  and  (B)  family  housing  constructed 
by   the  Department  of  Defense. 

(2)  The  term  'appropriate  Federal  agency- 
mesns  (A)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Derelopment  with  respect  to  housing 
constructed,  rehabilitated,  or  otherwise  pro- 
vided under  the  National  Housing  Act,  tbe 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  section 


101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965,  or  section  202  of  tbe  Housing 
Act  of  1959;  (B)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  resp«ct  to  bousing  constructed,  re- 
habilitated, or  otherwise  provided  under  title 
V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  or  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961;  (C)  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  with  respect  to 
housing  constructed  or  repaired  vrtth  assist- 
ance under  section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  and  (D)  the  Secretary  of  Defence 
with  respect  to  family  housing  constructed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(c)  The  respective  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  shall,  in  prescribing  standards  un- 
der  this  section,  seek,  through  consultation 
or  otherwise,  to  achieve  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable uniformity  in  such  standards. 

MISCEXXANSOUS    AND    TBCHNICAI,    AMBNDMINTS 

Sec.  417.  (a)  Section  235(c)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  the  following:  ":  Provided 
further,  That  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
continue  making  such  assistance  payments 
where  the  mortgage  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Secretary". 

(b)  Section  236(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Provided,  That"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Provided. 
That  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  continue 
making  such  interest  reduction  payments 
where  the  mortgage  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Secretary:    Provided    further.    That". 

(c)  Section  223(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "A  loan  Involving  a  project 
covered  by  a  mortgage  Insured  imder  section 
213  that  Is  the  obligation  of  the  Cooperative 
Management  Housing  Insurance  Fund  shall 
be  the  obligation  of  such  fund,  and  loans  in- 
volving projects  covered  by  mortgages  insured 
under  section  236  or  under  any  section  of 
this  title  pursuant  to  section  223(e)  shall 
be  the  obligation  of  the  Special  Risk  Insur- 
ance Fund." 

(d)  Section  214  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  mobile  home  courts  or  parks" 
in  the  first  sentence  after  "construct  dwell- 
ings'". 

(e)  Section  1101(c)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  strililng  out  "value  of  the  property 
or  project"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "re- 
placement cost  of  the  property  or  project"; 
and 

( 2 )  by  striking  out  '"The  value"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "The  replacement  cost". 

FHA     FINANCING     FOR     MOBILE     HOMES 

Sec.  418.  Section  2  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  InserUng  "(1)"  after  the  words  "for 
the  purpose  of"  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a) ; 

(2)  inserting  ";  and  for  tbe  purpose  of 
(11)  financing  the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home 
to  be  used  by  the  owner  as  his  prlnclp.il 
residence"  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) ; 

( 3 )  Inserting  "  ( other  than  mobile  homes ) " 
after  "the  new  residential  structures"  in 
clause  (1)  of  subparagraph  (111)  of  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  subsection  (a) ; 

(4)  Inserting  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (a):  "The  Sec- 
retary is  hereby  authorized  and  directed, 
with  respwct  to  mobile  homes  to  be  financed 
under  this  section,  to  (1)  prescribe  mini- 
mum property  standards  to  assure  the  lia- 
bility and  durability  of  the  mobUe  home 
and  the  suitability  of  tbe  site  on  which 
the  mobile  home  Is  to  be  located;  and  (ID 
obtain  assurances  from  the  borrower  that 
the  mobile  home  will  be  placed  on  a  site 
which  compiles  with  tbe  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  with  lo- 
cal zoning  and  other  applicable  local  re- 
quirements.": 

(5)  Inserting  ",  except  that  an  obligation 
financing  the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home  may 


be  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $10,- 
000"  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  clause  (1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b);  .„_   ^  ,. 

(6)  Inserting  ":  Provided,  That  an  ob- 
ligation financing  the  purchase  of  a  mobile 
home  may  have  a  maturity  not  in  excess 
of  twelve  years  and  thirty-two  days"  be- 
fore the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  (3) 
in    the    first    sentence    of    subsection    (b); 

and  ^  „  . 

(7)  striking  out  "real  property  each 
place  It  appears  in  subsection  (c)  (2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""real  or  personal 
property". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  13827)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  OCTOBER  27 


(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  program  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week  and  the  agenda  for  next  week, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  able  minority  leader's  inquiry,  we 
expect  to  request  to  adjourn  over  upon 
the  announcement  of  the  program  for 
next  wggIc. 

Monday  is  District  day,  and  there  are 
eight  District  bills: 

H.R.  13837.  to  amend  Healmg  Arts 
Practice  Act; 

H.R.  12673.  to  authorize  blood  banks 
to  transfer  blood  components; 

H.R.  9257.  to  amend  the  laws  with  re- 
spect to  the  parking  or  storage  of  motor 
vehicles; 

HJl.  13564,  to  eliminate  straw  party 
deeds  in  joint  tenancies; 

H.R.  13565,  to  validate  certain  deeds 
improperly   acknowledged  or  executed; 
S.  2056,  judge's  survivors  annuity  re- 
fund; 

H.R.  10335,  revise  District  of  Colum- 
bia's Criminal  Code  with  respect  to  false 
pretenses  and  bad  checks;  and 

H.R.  10336,  to  provide  liens  against 
property  of  hotel  guests. 

Also  we  have  H.R.  13950,  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  anji  Safety  Act  of  1969.  This 
has  an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of  general 
debate. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  a  continuing  appropriations  res- 
olution for  fiscal  year  1970.  Then  we  con- 
tinue with  consideration  of  H.R.  13950, 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969.  Also  H.R.  14001.  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Amendment  Act  of  1969, 
which  has  an  open  rule  with  4  hours  of 
debate. 

H.R.  14252,  the  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Act  of  1969.  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted;  and 


H  R.  4244,  pertaining  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Conference  of  the  United  States, 
with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate. 
This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservations  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  any  further  program  may  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  the  following  question: 
This  appears  to  be  a  very  full  schedule 
for  next  week,  and  I  approve  of  the  pro- 
gram that  is  outlined  here  wholeheart- 
edly From  an  analysis  of  this  program. 
is  there  a  high  likelihood  that  there  will 
be  a  session  next  Friday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  should  think  there  will 
be  unless  some  change  develops  that  I 
know  nothing  about  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  somewhat  intrigued 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  single 
authorization  bill  nor  an  appropriation 
bill  scheduled  for  next  week.  Of  course, 
I  understand  that  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion providing  for  continuing  appropria- 
tions is  on  the  schedule.  Is  it  intended 
to  pass  all  the  regular  appropriation  bills 
at  this  session  of  Congress— I  mean  be- 
fore January  1,  or  will  some  of  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  bUls  be  carried  over 
into  next  year? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  will  yield  fur- 
ther   .  ,^  ^    ^i. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  This  continuing  resolu- 
tion is  for  1  month.  I,  for  one,  am  glad 
it  is  for  1  month.  I  think  we  need  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  regular  bills.  I  hope  that 
the  regular  bills  will  all  be  passed  before 
this  continuing  resolution  runs  out. 

Certainly,  the  gentleman  is  on  one  of 
the  committees  and  recognizes  better 
than  I  the  problems  relating  to  getting 
out  authorization  bills.  The  gentleman's 
committtee  has  one  of  the  major  author- 
ization bills  that  is  outstanding.  All  of  the 
appropriation  bills  but  one  not  requiring 
authorization  have  been  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  but  not  by  the 
Oonsrcss. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  cannot  let 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  suggest 
that  I  am  on  one  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittees that  stUl  has  an  authorization 
bill  pending— I  cannot  let  that  go  and 
pass  by  without  some  comment.  The  gen- 
tleman I  am  sure  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
I  am  a  member  of  the  minority  of  that 
committee.  I  cannot  move  bills  in  and  out 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  always 
underestimates  his  influence. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  on 
Wednesday  next  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


GOVERNOR  REAGAN  ON  TAX  RE- 
FORM AND  THE  PROCEDURES  OF 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cali- 
fornia's Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  apparent- 
ly does  not  like  H.R.  13270,  the  tax  re- 
form bill  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
the  House  last  August  7.  In  a  speech 
Tuesday  night  at  Flint,  Mich.,  Mr. 
Reagan  asserted  that  the  bill  was 
"hatched  in  a  back  room,  passed  in  the 
dark  of  night,  and  smuggled  through  the 
House." 

He  implied  that  the  measure  was 
somehow  cooked  up  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration—"concocted  in  a  back 
room  by  the  staffs  of  a  repudiated  ad- 
ministration"—and  he  stated  that  the 
"flak  and  fallout"  from  the  bill  "threat- 
ens to  drastically  change  the  American 
economic  system." 

Even  allowing  for  the  license  ol  a 
political  party  dinner,  the  Governors 
words  must  sound  strange  indeed  to  mil- 
lions of  ordinary  Americans  to  whom 
this  biU  would  grant  a  long  overdue 
measure  of  relief.  ..,,.*,„„*i„ 

And  they  also  must  have  a  distinctly 
hoUow  ring  for  the  members  of  our  own 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  who  labored 
so  mightily  to  produce  this  historic  leg- 
islation. j„   »v.  I, 

Rather  than  being  "roared  through 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  as  Mr. 
Reagan  asserts  in  a  rather  peculiar 
choice  of  words,  the  biU  was  the  care- 
fully considered  product  of  30  days  of 
public  hearings  and  38  days  of  executive 
sessions.  Testimony  was  tatfen  from  410 
witnesses,  surely  a  wide  enough  cross 
section  to  include  even  some  of  Mr. 
Reagan's  friends. 

The  bill  came  to  the  House  floor  with 
the  complete  support  of  both  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  (Mr.  Mills)  ,  and  the 
highly  respected  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber (Mr.  Byrnes). 

It  was  taken  up  under  a  rule  provid- 
ing 6  hours  of  debate,  and  was  ap- 
proved on  a  massive  vote  of  394  to  30. 
Evidently,  few  of  Mr.  Reagan  s  fellow 
Republicans  in  the  House  shared  his  dis- 
gust with  the  legislation,  since  they  ^p- 
ported  it  even  more  preponderantly  than 
the  Democrats — 176  to  10. 

As  for  Mr.  Reagan's  contention  that 
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the  measure  wjas  in  some  way  foisted  on 
the  House  by  Johnson  administration 
officials,  the  fatts  clearly  speak  otherwise. 

A  look  at  the  legislative  history  of  the 
bill  indicates  that,  if  anything,  President 
Johnson  was  himself  lukewarm  about  tax 
reform.  In  fact,  the  only  reason  the  ad- 
ministration prepared  reform  proposals 
for  submission^  to  Congress  was  because 
it  was  orderell  to  under  terms  of  an 
amendment  to  the  1968  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Contj-ol  Act.  And,  interestingly, 
the  amendment,  directing  the  adminis- 
tration to  submit  a  reform  plan  by  De- 
cember 31,  19GB,  was  drafted  and  intro- 
duced by  a  R^ublican.  Senator  Javits. 

Mr.  Reagan  $  contention  that  Johnson 
administration]  left-overs  also  were  re- 
sponsible for  n^uch  of  the  staff  work  on 
the  tax  reforrri  bill  also  lacks  substance. 

Besides  drawing  on  the  expertise  of  its 
own  staff  and  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  the 
Ways  and  Meins  Committee  was  ably 
assisted  by  Edwin  S.  Cohen,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Nixon 
admiijistration  and  some  of  Mr.  Cohen's 
CDlleagiies  froii  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

By  unanimoi  is  consent,  and  in  a  sense 
of  fairness.  I  shall  insert  Governor 
Reagan's  full  remarks  in  the  Record; 

i^XCERPTS    OF    REJIARKS   BY    GoV.    RONALD    REA- 
GAN  RzPtTBLIC^N        PUND-1'.AISING        SPEECH 

PLurr.  Mich..  C>ctobeh  21.  1969. 

Governor  Mill  ken  and  I  share  the  chal- 
lenge of  being  governors  of  large  Industrial 
states.  Most  of  <  ur  problems  eventually  get 
back  to  the  mati  er  of  money.  In  this  regard. 
Washington  lne"Uably  plays  a  major  role. 
The  federal  govei  nment  has  preempted  many 
of  the  sources  of  our  income.  To  correct  this. 
we  are  strugglin  5  to  bring  about  some  tax 
sharing. 

Past  administrations  have  also  brought 
about  an  Inflation  of  the  currency  which 
adds  .remendou!  problems  to  the  operation 
of  a  state  government.  But  the  current  mis- 
chief causing  ua  concern  originated  in  the 
House  of  Reprea  entatlves  and  is  known  as 
the  Tax  Reform  Bill  of  1969.  It  has  been 
calleu  the  most  1  evolutionary  tax  bill  of  our 
time.  Tax  Coordinator,  a  tax  reporting  pub- 
llcatlor,  calls  It  "the  most  incredibly  com- 
plicated tax  law  in  United  States  history." 
In  less  formal  islrcles  it  Is  known  as  the 
■'Lawyers  and  Aqcountants  Relief  Act."  This 
bill  had  its  genesis  in  the  surtax  bill  of  1968 
sought  by  Presld  »nt  Johnson  to  fight  off  the 
chickens  of  Inflation  which  were  coming 
home  to  roost. 

The  1968  bill  also  required  that  the  ad- 
ministration prepare  a  tax  reform  package 
for  presentation  to  the  1969  Congress.  The 
military  would  describe  this  as  bobby  trap- 
ping the  position  before  withdrawal.  With 
the  Inauguration  of  President  Nixon,  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  Congress  triggered 
the  device. 

What  followed  was  unusual  In  the  history 
o.  Congress.  The  most  revolutlontiry  tax  re- 
form bUl  of  oui  time  roared  through  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on  to  the  floor 
of  the  House.  an(  1  past  the  membership  with 
virtually  no  adva:  ice  notice  or  public  bearing. 
The  flak  and  fallout  threatens  to  drastically 
change  the  Amer  can  economic  system. 

There  is  a  lot  ( 'f  noble  oratory  about  clos- 
ing loopholes  an<  the  sound  of  the  tumbrels 
can  be  heard  can  ylng  the  venal  rich  to  their 
Just  punishment  Many  of  what  our  friends 
call  loopholes  are  really  the  incentives  which 
made  the  whole  c  ockeyed  tax  structure  work. 
Provisions  for  dej  letlon,  deductibility  of  gifts 
and  tax  free  institutions  were  devices  voted 
in  by  earlier  corgresses  to  promote  worth- 


while social  objectives.  Wasn't  there  a  time 
when  we  felt  that  the  discovery  and  produc- 
tion of  raw  materials  was  as  important  to 
our  nation  as  the  urban  environment  now? 
Are  we  no  longer  interested  In  supporting 
our  schools  and  foundations?  The  booby 
trap  has  been  extremely  effective  already. 

Donations  to  private  charlUes  have  ground 
to  a  halt  since  the  passage  of  the  House  bill. 
Small  colleges  are  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion. Even  such  august  Institutions  as  the 
Institute  for  Advance  Study  at  Princeton 
have  publicly  stated  that  their  operations 
could  be  severely  curtailed  If  the  present  bill 
is  passed.  Is  this  really  In  the  best  Interest 
of  our  society,  or  Is  It  simply  another  at- 
tempt by  the  bureaucrats  to  stifle  anything 
but  government  owned  and  operated  Insti- 
tutions? Is  a  man  who  gives  away  substan- 
tial sums  of  his  Invested  capital  every  year 
using  a  gimmick,  or  is  he  benefiting  society 
as  was  Intended  by  the  current  tax  law? 

Of  more  direct  concern  to  your  governor 
and  to  me  Is  the  Impending  federal  raid  on 
municipal  bond  sales.  The  Bank  of  New  York 
has  accurately  described  the  municipal  bond 
market  as  'a  disaster  area  in  the  finance 
world."  Ever  since  House  adoption  of  the 
current  tax  bill,  interest  rates  on  municipal 
bonds  have  sky-rocketed  and  sales  have  vir- 
tually stopped.  In  California  our  state  water 
plan  and  needed  campus  facilities  have  been 
delayed  becau.se  we  cannot  sell  authorized 
bond  Issues. 

And  who  gets  the  bill  when  municipalities 
and  states  must  raise  tax  rates  to  compete 
In  the  commercial  money  market?  The  for- 
gotten American — the  low  and  middle  In- 
come families  whose  property  taxes  will  be 
raised  once  more  to  meet  these  increased 
borrowing  costs. 

And  why  should  anyone  have  to  be  taxed 
for  inflation?  A  man  buys  a  house  for  $10,000. 
The  local  tax  collector  one  day  has  to  tell 
this  citizen  that  it's  now  valued  at  $15,000 — 
not  because  It's  worth  more  but  because  dol- 
lars are  worth  less.  If  he  sells  his  house  for 
$15,000,  the  government  tells  him  he's  made 
a  $5,000  proflt  even  though  he  must  pay 
$15,000  for  an  exactly  similar  house.  Govern- 
ment taxes  25  or  50  percent  of  what  It  has 
declared  Is  proflt  and  in  truth  he  Is  the  loser. 

The  real  Issue  Is  a  bill  hatched  In  the  back 
room,  passed  In  the  dark  of  night,  and  smug- 
gled through  the  House.  Shouldn't  we  start 
anew  and  ask  some  more  basic  questions? 

I  would  like  to  suggest  something  I  believe 
Is  In  keeping  with  our  Republican  philoso- 
phy— a  new  bill  of  our  own  embodying  a  new 
basic  principle,  namely,  a  limit  on  govern- 
ment's power  to  tax.  Surely  the  right  to  earn, 
keep  and  disburse  should  be  as  Inalienable 
a  right  as  the  others  listed  in  the  first  ten 
Amendments   to   the   Constitution? 

Dr.  C.  Northcote  Parkinson,  that  great 
chronicler  of  the  modern  bureaucracy,  has 
noted  that  the  percentage  of  gross  national 
product  intercepted  by  the  tax  collector  is  an 
excellent  barometer  of  the  stability  of  civi- 
lizations. When  all  taxes,  federal,  state  and 
local,  absorb  a  significant  portion  of  a  so- 
ciety's gross  national  product,  there  Is  trou- 
ble. "At  36  percent  there  Is  a  visible  decline 
In  freedom  and  stability,"  he  wrote.  "At  36 
percent,  there  is  disaster,  complete  and  final, 
though  not  always  immediate." 

Today,  37  cents  of  every  income  dollar  iu 
the  nation  goes  to  taxes. 

In  this  decade  alone,  total  taxes  for  the 
average  United  States  family  are  up  73  per- 
cent. The  average  family  of  four,  with  a  wage 
earner  who  makes  $10,000  a  year,  has  to  pay 
$2,600  in  taxes  .  .  .  and  he  works  three 
months  Just  to  earn  the  money  to  pay  them 
.  .  .  and  he's  not  going  to  stand  for  It 
much  longer. 

Why  not  consider  a  limit  on  the  power  of 
all  government  to  tax?  And  a  distribution  of 
these  taxing  powers  between  the  federal, 
state  and  local  levels  in  order  to  prevent  the 
current  preemption  of  the  taxing  power  by 
the  federal  establishment.  Those  who  are  al- 


ways rejecting  what  they  charge  are  sim- 
plistic answers  should  be  happy  for  the  prob- 
lems Involved  are  complex.  But  history  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  angry  mood  of  the 
taxpayer  on  the  other,  confirm  that  our  so- 
ciety will  not  remain  stable  upon  attempt- 
ing to  Increase  taxes  further. 

Let  us  hope  the  Senate  will  carry  out  its 
traditional  deliberative  role  for,  we  have  a 
tax  bill  before  us,  concocted  in  a  back  room 
by  staffs  of  a  repudiated  adnUnlstratloii 
What  It  slipped  through  in  the  dark  of  nlghi 
does  not  stand  the  light  of  day.  Under  the 
false  claim  that  it  will  benefit  the  system 
It  would  destroy,  the  current  bill  carries  the 
seeds  of  destruction  of  local  government,  01 
private  educational  and  charitable  founda- 
tions, and  of  the  basic  concepts  of  a  free 
enterprise  system  which  has  fought  the  mast 
successful  war  on  poverty  In  the  history  01 
man. 

The  President  should  examine  It  with  care, 
for  as  Governor  Milllken  and  I  are  both  well 
aware,  the  power  of  veto  Is  one  of  the  major 
responsibilities   of  any  chief   executive. 


CREDrr  POK  UNUSED  SICK  LEAVE 


DANIELS-McGEE  ACT  OP  1969 

I  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  pei-mission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  date,  Monday,  October 
20.  1969,  marks  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
most  significant  event  in  the  49-year 
history  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
system.  It  has  the  significance  of  as- 
suring that  the  system  will  have  the 
ability  to  fulfill  its  future  obligations  to 
millions  of  past,  present,  and  future 
Federal  employees  and  their  families. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  and 
gratitude  that  I  take  this  time  to  com- 
mend the  President's  action  of  Octo- 
ber 20  in  approving  Public  Law  91-93. 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Amend- 
ments of  1969,  which  will  maintain  con- 
fidence in  the  financial  integrity  of  the 
program  and  contribute  importantly 
toward  the  financial  security  of  both  the 
active  and  retired  Federal  work  force. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  attempt 
to  be  responsive  to  the  widespread  inter- 
est in  its  new  and  liberalized  benefit 
provisions,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
present  a  series  of  questions  and  answer.^ 
about  the  major  changes  made  by  this 
landmark  legislation: 

Financing  the  Retirement  System 

1.  Q.  How  Is  the  financing  of  the  system 
changed? 

A.  It  is  Improved  In  three  ways: 

1.  By  an  Increase  in  retirement  contrlbii- 
tions  so  that  they  are  sufficient  to  meet  the 
normal  cost  of  the  system. 

2.  By  authorization  of  appropriations  to 
meet  liabilities  which  result  from  future 
changes. 

3.  By  authorizing  the  Treasviry  Depart- 
ment to  pay  Interest  on  the  existing  un- 
funded liability  of  the  system  and  '"or  the 
cost  of  allowing  credit  for  military  service 
in  computing  annuities. 

2.  Q.  How  much  will  be  deducted  from  an 
employee's  pay  as  retirement  contributions? 

A.  Seven  percent  of  basic  pay,  Instead  of 
6 "2  percent. 

3.  Q.  When  does  this  Increased  deduction 
begin? 

A.  The  first  pay  period  ;n  1970. 

4.  Q.  Is  the  Government  required  to  con- 
tribute to  the  retirement  fund? 

A.  Yes,  each  Government  agency  matches 
the  deductions  from  Its  employees'  pay. 


1.  Q.  In  what  kind  of  retirement  cases  may 
unused  sick  leave  be  added  to  the  employ- 
ee's service? 

A.  In  two  kinds: 

1.  Where  the  employee  retires  on  an  Im- 
mediate annuity  on  or  after  October  20,  1969. 

2.  Where  the  employee  dies  on  or  after 
October  20,  1969  leaving  a  widow  (or  depend- 
ent widower)  who  Is  entitled  to  a  survivor 
.-.nnulty. 

2.  Q.  What  Is  an  Immediate  annuity? 

A.  One  that  begins  no  later  than  1  month 
after  separation  from  service.  This  would  in- 
clude an  employee  who  retires  at  his  own 
option,  or  who  retires  for  age,  disability,  or 
because  he  was  Involuntarily  separated  with- 
out cause. 

3.  Q.  How  will  credit  for  unused  sick  leave 
be  allowed? 

A.  By  adding  the  time  represented  by  the 
unused  sick  leave  to  the  retiring  employee's 
actual  service. 

4.  Q.  For  what  purpose  will  unused  sick 
leave  be  credited? 

A.  Only  for  counting  the  total  number  of 
years  and  months  of  service  used  in  com- 
puting the  amount  of  annuity. 

5.  Q.  May  unused  sick  leave  be  used  for 
figuring  the  high  average  salary? 

A.  No. 

6.  Q.  May  unused  sick  leave  be  counted  to- 
ward the  minimum  length  of  service  neces- 
sary to  retire  or  to  qualify  for  a  survivor  an- 
nuity? 

A.  No. 

7.  Q.  How  much  time  credit  is  allowed  for 
the  unused  sick  leave? 

A.  Generally,  each  8  hours  of  unused  sick 
leave  equals  one  day.  Days  are  converted  to 
months  and  years  on  a  260-day  work  year 
basis.  On  this  basis,  approximately  22  days 
equals  1  month. 

8.  Q.  Is  deposit  of  contributions  to  the 
retirement  fund  required  to  obtain  retire- 
ment credit  for  unused  sick  leave? 

A.  No. 

9.  Q.  Does  the  limitation  on  annuity  of  not 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  high  average 
salary  apply  to  annuity  based  on  unused 
sick  leave? 

A.  No.  Additional  annuity  attributable  to 
the  sick  leave  credit  is  allowable  over  and 
above  this  limitation. 

high  average  salary 

1.  Q.  What  change  has  been  made  In  the 
average  salary  computation? 

A.  The  "hlgh-5"  average  salary  formerly 
used  in  computing  annuities  Is  changed  to 
"hlgh-3".  This  Is  the  largest  annual  rate 
resulting  from  averaging  an  employee's  rates 
of  basic  pay  In  effect  during  any  period  of 
3  consecutive  years  of  civilian  service,  with 
each  rate  weighted  by  the  time  It  was  in 
effect. 

2.  Q.  When  does  use  of  the  hlgh-3  average 
salary  become  effective? 

A.  It  applies  In  the  case  of  any  employee 
who  Is  separated  from  serrtce  on  or  after 
October  20,  1969. 

3.  Q.  How  is  the  high  average  salary  fig- 
ured if  the  employee  has  less  than  3  years 
of  service? 

A.  If  an  employee  dies  with  between  18 
months  and  3  years  of  service  and  leaves  sur- 
vivors entitled  to  annuity  (see  following 
questions),  his  high  average  salary  Is  fig- 
ured over  all  his  civilian  service. 

SURVIVOR     annuity SPOUSE 

1.  Q.  What  change  Is  there  In  the  rights  of 
widows? 

A.  The  widow  (or  dependent  widower) 
of  an  employee  who  dies  on  or  after  October 
20,  1969,  after  as  little  as  18  months  of  civil- 
ian service  Is  now  entitled  to  survivor  annu- 
ity. Formerly  the  minimum  service  require- 
ment was  5  years. 

2.  Q.  Mtist  the  minimum  of  18  months  be 
continuous  service? 


A.  No.  It  may  consist  of  2  or  more  periods 
of  service. 

3.  Are  any  of  the  other  requirements  for  a 
widow's  or  widower's  annuity  changed? 

A.  All  other  requirements  remain  the  same. 

4.  Q.  How  much  survivor  annuity  Is  pay- 
able to  a  widow? 

A.  The  1969  Amendments  guarantee  a  min- 
imum annuity  to  the  widow  (or  dependent 
widower)  of  an  employee  who  dies  on  or  af- 
ter October  20.  1969.  Tills  amounts  to  55  per- 
cent of  the  smaller  of — 

1.  40  percent  of  the  deceased  employee's 
high  average  salary,  or 

2.  the  regular  annuity  obtained  after  in- 
creasing the  deceased  employee's  service  by 
the  period  of  time  between  his  date  of  death 
and  the  date  he  would  have  reached  age  60. 

5.  Q.  Is  this  guaranteed  minimum  used  In 
all  cases? 

A.  It  does  not  apply  if  the  widow's  annuity 
based  on  employee's  actual  service  Is  more 
than  the  guaranteed  minimum.  In  this  In- 
stance, the  widow's  annuity  Is  55  percent 
of  the  annuity  earned  by  the  employee  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

6.  Q.  In  what  situations  will  55  percent 
of  the  earned  annuity  be  more  than  the 
guaranteed  minimum? 

A.  Whenever  the  deceased  employee  had 
sufficient  service  to  produce  a  higher  benefit. 
Also,  since  service  cannot  be  projected  be- 
yond age  60  in  any  case,  the  guaranteed  mini- 
mum is  not  operative  where  the  employee 
dies  after  reaching  that  age. 

7.  Q.  Was  any  change  made  in  the  benefit 
payable  to  the  surviving  spouse  of  a  disabil- 
ity annuitant? 

A.  Yes.  Formerly  an  employee  who  retired 
for  disability  could  pass  on  to  the  surviving 
wife  or  husband  only  55  percent  of  his  earned 
annuity,  even  though  he  received  a  higher 
benefit  imder  the  existing  guaranteed  mini- 
mum disability  annuity  provision.  Now.  for  a 
disability  annuitant  who  retires  on  or  after 
October  20,  1969,  the  widow  or  widower  will 
receive  55  percent  of  whatever  annuity  the 
retiree  receives,  unless  the  employee  at  re- 
tirement had  specified  a  lesser  benefit. 

survivor  ann-uitt — child 

1.  Q.  What  change  is  there  in  the  rights 
of  children? 

A.  Each  eligible  child  of  an  employee  who 
dies  on  or  after  November  I,  1969,  after  as 
little  as  18  months  of  civilian  service  is  now 
entitled  to  survivor  annuity.  Formerly  the 
minimum  service  requirement  was  5  years. 

2.  Q.  Need  the  minimum  of  18  months  be 
continuous  service? 

A.  No.  It  may  consist  of  2  or  more  periods 
of  service. 

3.  Q.  Are  any  other  requirements  for  a 
child's  annuity  changed? 

A.  No.  All  other  requirements  remain  the 
same. 

4.  Q.  How  much  survivor  annuity  Is  pay- 
able to  a  child? 

A.  The  1969  amendments  Increase  annuity 
to  a  child.  If  the  deceased  employee  Is  sur- 
vived by  a  husband  or  wife,  each  eligible 
child  will  receive  60  percent  of  the  employee's 
high  average  salary  divided  by  the  number 
of  children.  Annuity  to  any  child  Is  limited 
to  $900  a  year,  and  the  total  to  all  children 
cannot  be  more  than  $2,700  a  year. 

If  no  husband  or  wife  survives  the  em- 
ployee, each  eligible  child  will  receive  75  per- 
cent of  the  employee's  high  average  salary 
divided  by  the  number  of  children.  Annuity 
to  any  one  child  Is  limited  to  $1,080  a  year, 
and  the  total  to  all  children  cannot  be  more 
than  $3,240  a  year. 

5.  Q.  Are  all  children  entitled  to  survivor 
benefits  eligible  for  the  increased  annuity? 

A.  Yes.  These  Increased  rates  apply  not 
only  to  children  who  qualify  after  this 
amendment  Is  enacted,  but  also  to  children 
who  are  now  receiving  survivor  annuity. 

6.  Q.  When  are  these  increases  in  chil- 
dren's annuities  effective? 


A.  November  1,  1969.  They  will  be  reflected 
in  the  December  1 ,  1969  annuity  checks  which 
pay  annuity  for  November. 

remarriage  of  surviving  spoubb 

1.  Q.  What  effect  does  remarriage  have  on 
the  survivor  annuity  of  a  widow  or  widower? 

A.  Basically,  remarriage  generally  stops  the 
survivor  annuity.  The  new  law  permits  con- 
tinuance of  survivor  annuity,  regardless  of 
when  the  employee  retired  or  died.  If  the 
widow  or  widower  remarries  (i)  on  or  after 
July  18,  1966.  and  (2)  after  attaining  age  60. 
Where  such  a  remarriage  has  already  oc- 
curred and  the  widow's  or  widower's  annuity 
has  been  stopped.  It  will  be  resumed  com- 
mencing October  20,  1969. 

2.  Q.  If  a  widow's  or  widower's  annuity  Is 
stopped  because  of  remarriage,  can  it  be  re- 
sumed If  the  remarriage  ends? 

A.  Yes,  If  (1)  the  remarriage  occurred  after 
July  18,  1966,  (2)  the  widow  or  widower  does 
not  elect  some  other  annuity  which  Is  ac- 
quired by  reason  of  the  remarriage,  and  (3) 
any  lump  sum  retirement  benefit  paid  Is 
returned.  Where  a  remarriage  has  already 
ended,  the  survivor  annuity  may  be  resumed 
effective  October  20,  1969. 

3.  Q.  If  a  widow's  or  widower's  annuity  has 
already  stopped  but  the  remarriage  has 
ended,  how  can  the  annuity  be  resumed? 

A.  She  or  he  must  write  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  giving  full  Identifying  In- 
formation and  full  particulars  about  the  re- 
m.irrlage  and  when  and  how  It  ended. 

COST    OF    LIVING    INCREASES 

1.  Q.  Do  the  1969  Amendments  change  the 
way  cost-of-living  increases  In  annuities  are 
figured? 

A.  Yes.  Cost-of-Ilvlng  annuity  Increases 
are  still  figured  as  formerly  except  that, 
under  the  Amendments.  1  percent  is  added 
to  each  cost-of-living  increase  that  is  de- 
veloped by  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

2.  Q.  Does  the  extra  1  percent  affect  the  4 
percent  cost-of-living  Increase  that  Is  al- 
ready scheduled  for  November  1,  1969? 

A.  Yes,  It  changes  this  4  percent  Increase 
to  a  5  percent  Increase. 

3.  Q.  Who  will  receive  the  5  percent  coet- 
of-livlng  increase  due  November  1.  1969? 

A.  All  retired  employees  and  survivor  an- 
nuitants whose  annuities  commenced  No- 
vember 1,  1969  or  earlier. 

4.  Q.  What  is  the  last  day  an  employee 
may  retire  from  service  and  have  his  annuity 
commence  November  1,  1969? 

A.  October  31,  1969  Employees  In  a  pay 
status  and  separated  after  that  date  will  not 
qualify  for  the  5  percent  cost-of-living  In- 
crease scheduled  for  November  1,  1969. 

5.  Q.  Is  there  any  advantage  for  an  em- 
plovee  to  retire  on  or  before  October  31, 
1909? 

A.  If  the  employee  retires  between  October 
20  and  31,  he  will  not  only  have  his  annuity 
figured  under  the  1969  Amendments  but  also 
have  the  5  percent  cost-of-living  Increase 
added  to  his  annuity.  However,  the  1969 
Amendment  liberalizations — high  average 
salary  computation,  unused  sick  leave  credit, 
etc. — will  apply  equally  to  persons  who  re- 
tire after  October. 

6.  Q.  Will  the  extra  1  percent  be  added  to 
future  cost-of-living  increases  that  axe  de- 
veloped by  the  Consumer  Price  Index? 

A.  Yes. 

employees    previously    SEPARATED 

1.  Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment on  those  already  separated  from  Fed- 
eral service? 

A.  The  provisions  of  this  new  law  do  not 
generally  apply  to  those  separated  or  re- 
tired before  its  effective  date.  However,  an- 
nuitants already  on  the  rolls  will  receive 
the  extra  1  percent  annuity  Increase. 

2.  Q.  Do  the  provisions  of  the  new  law 
apply  to  retirees  who  have  been  reemployed 
by  the  Government? 

A.  Yes,  imder  certain  conditions.  The  age 
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or  optional  re^ree  who  Is  separated  on  or 
after  October  10,  1969.  and  who  has  com- 
pleted at  leasts  1  year  ol  continuous  full- 
time  civilian  s<«^ce  as  a  reemployed  annui- 
tant will  recclfle  credit  for  any  unused  sick 
leave  In  determining  his  supplemental  an- 
nuity. Should  ;he  retiree  complete  5  years 
of  such  service  his  annuity  can  be  recom- 
puted; In  the  r»computatlon,  be  will  be  eli- 
gible for  all  the  benefits  of  the  new  law,  i.e., 
sick  leave  credl  ,  high  average  salary  compu- 
tation, and  sur'lvor  benefits  previously  out- 
lined. 


COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
S.VFETY  BILL 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  mi  nute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  4:40  this  morning  the  body 
of  the  first  of  the  coal  miners  who  per- 
ished in  the  gsssy  grave  of  the  Parming- 
ton,  W.  Va.,  disaster  was  recovered. 
Seventy -eight  men  were  killed  in  the 
fiery  explosions  which  rocked  the  No.  9 
mine  on  Novenber  20,  1968. 
'_  Thi^Farmir  gton  disaster  roused  the 
conscle'rice  of  the  Nation  to  demand  that 
action  be  taken  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  ci»al  miners.  Although  there 
have  been  n)  ma.ior  disasters  since 
Parmington,  132  coal  miners  have  been 
killed  and  5,4(15  injured  since  that  ter- 
rible morning  last  November. 

Mr.  Speaker  the  coal  operators  of  this 
Nation  have  be  en  lobbying  to  weaken  the 
health  and  saf  sty  legislation  which  Con- 
siress  will  stat  considering  soon.  The 
National  Coal  Association  has  written  a 
letter  to  every  ^ember  of  Congress  which 
threatens  Coni  ress  with  power  shortages 
if  we  try  too  hiird  to  protect  coal  miners. 
The  letter,  dated  October  21,  states 
bluntly : 

If  Congress  en  iicts  a  bill  which  closes  many 
coal  mines  it  will  Jeopardize  the  public  wel- 
fare by  bringlnj  on  a  nationwide  power  and 
steel  shortage.  .  .  If  Congress  forces  the 
closing  of  coal  r  lines,  a  serious  shortage  can 
become  critical  and  the  nation  will  face 
power  blackouts. 

Mr.  Speaker  there  is  talk  of  compro- 
mise in  the  air.  There  are  many  who 
woiold  water  d)wn  and  compromise  this 
bill.  Death  is  a  very  certain  phenomenon, 
Mr.  Speaker.  How  can  we  compromise 
on  an  issue  like  that?  Can  you  compro- 
mise on  a  mail's  life,  limbs,  and  lungs? 
The  coal  operators  shed  tears  and  spread 
fears  that  coalmines  will  be  closed  down. 
Would  you  rattier  close  down  a  mine  or 
close  down  a  i|ian? 

As  the  widovts  of  Farmington  wait  pa- 
tiently for  the  recovery  of  the  bodies  of 
their  husbandi  who  perished  at  Farm- 
ington, let  us  i4  Congress  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge and  endct  a  strong,  meaningful, 
effective  coal  mine  health  and  safety  bill 
without  compromise  with  coal  miners' 
lives.  The  slaughter  in  the  coal  mines 
must  stop. 


ROGERS  INTRODUCES  3 -YEAR  EX- 
TENSION OP  REGIONAL  MEDICAL 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  mi^iute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to  ex- 
tend and  expand  the  regional  medical 
programs  for  3  fiscal  years.  The  present 
authorizing  legislation  expires  on  June 
30.  1969. 

The  basic  structure  of  the  regional 
medical  program  is  to  provide  for  edu- 
cation, research,  training,  and  demon- 
strations in  the  fields  of  heart  disease, 
cancer,  stroke,  and  related  diseases. 

The  bill  that  I  am'  introducing  would 
not  change  the  basic  purpose  of  this 
law,  but  would  expand  the  field  of  activ- 
ity to  include  other  major  diseases  and 
conditions  as  well  as  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, and  stroke.  This  would  enable  a  re- 
gional medical  program  to  operate  from 
a  broader  base  and  to  work  with  such 
medical  problems  as  arthritis  and 
trauma. 

Eventually,  as  the  regional  medical 
program  continues  to  expand  its  scope 
of  operation  in  providing  up-to-date 
medical  knowledge  to  the  practitioners 
and  providers  of  health  care,  the  cate- 
gorical emphasis  of  the  program  should 
be  eliminated  and  the  program  properly 
coordinated  with  comprehensive  health 
planning. 

A  basic  purpose  of  the  regional  medi- 
cal program  is  to  afford  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  the  medical  institutions  the 
opportunity  of  making  available  to  their 
patients  the  latest  advances  in  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  these  diseases. 
The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  would  ex- 
pand this  purpose  to  include  prevention 
from  these  diseases  and  rehabilitation  of 
those  stricken  with  the  disease. 

I  believe  that  this  proposed  change  in 
the  law  will  enable  the  regional  medical 
programs  to  more  fully  carry  out  the  in- 
tent of  the  original  legislation  by  pro- 
viding more  extensive  and  current 
knowledge  about  these  diseases  and  con- 
ditions to  the  providers  of  health  care. 

In  addition,  the  bill  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing would  provide  for  the  inclusion 
of  representatives  from  o£Qcial  health 
and  health  planning  agencies  on  the  ad- 
visory group  for  the  operation  of  the 
local  regional  medical  programs.  Under 
present  law  only  representatives  from 
voluntary  health  agencies  are  permitted 
to  serve  on  such  advisory  boards  and  I 
believe  that  the  program  will  benefit 
from  having  these  oflScial  groups  on  the 
advisory  boards  at  the  local  level. 

Another  change  that  I  am  proposing 
in  the  bill  I  am  introducing  would  per- 
mit consideration  of  all  regional  medical 
program  projects  at  the  local  level  by  the 
314<b)  comprehensive  areawide  health 
planning  agencies  established  under  the 
Partnership  for  Health  Act,  Public  Law 
89-749.  This  change  in  the  basic  law. 
I  believe,  will  contribute  to  a  more  ef- 
fective regional  medical  program  and 
will  better  insure  that  consumer  par- 
ticipation at  the  local  level  is  meaning- 
fuL 

I  believe,  too,  that  this  change  in  the 
basic  law  would  be  consistent  with  the 
direction  being  taken  by  the  national 
advisory  council  on  regional  medical 
programs.  At  its  February  1969  meet- 
ing that  council  issued  a  policy  directive 
which  required  that  where  applications 
for  regional  medical  program  projects 
include  requests  for  the  purchase  of  ma- 


jor patient  care  equipment,  adequate 
evidence  must  be  Included  to  show  that 
the  project  plan  has  been  reviewed  and. 
If  necessary,  approved  by  the  appropri- 
ate local  planning  agency.  And,  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  the  regional  medical  pro- 
gram and  the  local  314<b)  agency  share 
the  same  advisoi-y  board  and  geographi- 
cal area. 

Moreover,  I  feel  that  by  maxlmizlnt; 
appropriate  coordination  at  the  local 
level,  one  of  my  principal  concerns  le- 
gardlng  the  regional  medical  program.^ 
will  be  eased.  During  hearings  last  year 
on  the  2-year  extension  of  the  law.  i 
expressed  concern  that  this  program  ui 
too  many  instances  was  stopping  at  tlie 
university  deans  office,  rather  than 
reaching  the  providers  of  health  care 
and  the  practicing  physicians  and  com- 
munity hospitals  within  a  given  region 
were  not  effectively  receiving  the  mcst 
recent  information  on  these  diseases. 

I  realize  that  the  regional  medical  pro- 
gram is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  I  believe 
that  increased  coordination  will  be  real- 
ized through  utilization  of  the  314(bi 
agencies  and  that  we  will  be  makiny 
better  utilization  of  our  resources  under 
this  most  worthwhile  program. 

A  corollary  to  the  provision  in  the  bill 
which  would  permit  review  by  the  314ibi 
agency  is  the  question  of  decategoriza- 
tion  of  the  regional  medical  program.  At 
its  inception,  the  regional  medical  pro- 
gram had  categorical  emphasis  and  thi.s 
has  been  supported  for  the  most  part  by 
the  medical  commimity,  the  medical 
schools  and  the  major  voluntary  associa- 
tions interested  in  the  specific  disease.s 
at  which  the  program  was  aimed. 

As  the  regional  medical  program  ha.s 
entered  the  operational  phases,  it  ha.s 
become  more  broadly  defined  through  in- 
terpretation and  implementation.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  believe  we  should  abruptly 
decategorize  the  regional  medical  pro- 
gram, but  rather  should  move  gradually 
toward  decategorlzation  through  a 
broadening  of  purpose  of  the  program 
and  through  closer  coordination  with 
the  314(b)  agencies.  The  bill  that  I  am 
introducing  today  will,  I  believe,  assist  in 
attaining  this  objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  date  55  regions  of  the 
regional  medical  program  have  been  or- 
ganized, and  44  of  these  have  received 
operational  grants  reaching  75  percent 
of  the  Nation's  population.  Another  six 
regional  programs  should  enter  their 
operational  phase  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

To  date,  for  the  4  fiscal  years  the 
regional  medical  program  has  been  in 
effect,  more  than  $114  million  has  been 
distributed  to  the  55  designated  regions 
for  plarming  or  operation. 

At  present,  approximately  75  percent 
of  the  popiolation  of  this  Nation  is 
located  in  regions  which  have  received 
operational  grants,  and  by  the  ena  of  the 
present  fiscal  year,  it  is  anticipated  that 
almost  all  of  the  population  will  be  cov- 
ered by  regions  with  operation  grants. 

State  hospital  associations  in  all  of  the 
50  States  participate  in  the  program;  all 
State  health  departments  plus  those  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico 
participate  in  the  program  and  more  than 
2,000  persons  representing  the  medical 
and  health  resources  of  the  regions  serv- 
ing   on    the    regional    advisory    groups 


which  provide  advice  to  the  grantee  In 
the  planning  and  operations^  program 
and  which  must  approve  an  application 
for  an  operational  grant. 

I  believe  the  regional  medical  program 
is  coming  of  age,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
early  hearings  on  this  legislation  can  be 
held  in  order  to  permit  a  determination 
on  the  proper  direction  for  the  program 
in  the  future. 


WILSON  APPLAUDS  CHANGE  IN 
ADMINISTRATION  DRUG  AP- 
PROACH 

(Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  some  time  now  I  have  been 
calling  for  a  more  realistic  approach  to 
the  narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuse 
problem.  I  hope  that  my  statements  In 
this  area  have  played  some  small  role  in 
providing  information  and  presenting 
various  opinions  that  resulted  in  the 
change  in  administration  policies  re- 
garding penalties  for  possession  of  drugs. 
I  commend  President  Nixon  and  Attor- 
ney General  Mitchell  for  heeding  the 
advice  of  not  only  concerned  Members 
of  Congress  but  of  health  experts  and 
police  officials  throughout  the  country. 

While  I  condemn  the  seller  of  narcotics 
and  recommend  the  severest  of  penalties 
for  such  activities,  it  has  been  my  opin- 
ion that  existing  and,  up  to  a  few  days 
ago,  administration  proposed  sentences 
were  unrealistic  and  unfair  for  those 
who  were  merely  users  of  marihuana 
and  drugs.  I  have  contended  that,  in  re- 
gard to  users,  the  problem  should  be  con- 
sidered largely  a  health  problem  rather 
than  merely  a  law  enforcement  issue. 

It  appears  that  the  administration 
has  taken  cognizance  of  this  point  and, 
apparently  after  Intense  internal  discus- 
sions between  Dr.  Egeberg,  Dr.  Yolles, 
and  other  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare officials  with  Justice  Department  of- 
ficials with  Justice  Department  officers 
such  as  John  Ingersoll,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  and,  reportedly.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  himself,  and  has  reas- 
sessed its  former  policy  and  announced 
a  change  therein. 

At  a  time  when  recent  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  surveys  indicate 
that  one  of  five  college  students  smoke 
or  have  smoked  marihuana,  when  re- 
ports from  Vietnam  estimate  that  30  per- 
cent of  our  troops  there  smoke  mari- 
,  huana,  when  deaths  from  drug  abuses 
are  soaring  throughout  the  coimtry,  the 
problem  can  easily  be  recognized  as 
going  beyond  a  law  and  order  charac- 
terization. It  Is  a  health  problem,  granted 
a  health  problem  of  staggering  propor- 
tions, but  a  problem  that  requires  un- 
derstanding, compassion,  research  and 
education  as  well  as  coordination  and 
planning  of  improved  law  enforcement 
techniques.  The  administration  has 
taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

For  my  colleagues  information,  I  am 
inserting  into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  that  appeared  in  the  fall 
1969  issue  of  the  Law  Officer,  the  offi- 


cial publication  of  the  International 
Conference  of  Police  Associations  which 
deals  with  the  drug  abuse  nightmare.  In 
addition,  I  am  Including  the  text  of  the 
Washlntgon  Post  editorial  of  October  23. 
which  praises  the  recent  testimony  of 
Mr.  Ingersoll  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Finally, 
I  am  Inserting  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  October  13,  1969,  Issue  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  which  discusses  Opera- 
tion Cooperation,  the  latter-day  version 
of  Operation  Intercept. 

Cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  is  essential  to  reduce  the  il- 
licit importation  of  narcotics  from  our 
neighbor  to  the  south.  The  destruction 
of  the  sources  of  marihuana  carried  out 
by  Mexican  Army  troops  is.  In  my  opin- 
ion, a  better  procedure  than  harming 
legitimate  businesses  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  and  inconveniencing  thousands  of 
tourists  and  workers.  But  destruction  of 
marihuana  plants  is  not  the  answer.  Il- 
legal Importation  of  U.S.  produced  and 
subsequently  exported  amphetamines 
and  barbiturates  must  be  stopped.  The 
sources  of  hard  narcotics  must  be  elimi- 
nated if  possible.  This  may  require  in- 
creased cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  opium  exporting  countries 
such  as  Turkey. 

A  crackdown  must  be  made  on  or- 
ganized crime  which  Is  responsible  for 
providing  heroin  to  addicts  throughout 
the  United  States.  Let  us  not  lose  sight 
of  the  more  serious  threat  posed  to  our 
society  by  the  addict  who  must  steal  $150 
worth  of  goods  dally  to  feed  his  heroin 
habit  due  to  the  increasing  and  more 
visible  and  publicized  use  of  marihuana. 
Narcotic  addiction  has  cost  our  economy 
billions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  lives. 
Any  investment  made  by  the  Congress  to 
counteract  organized  dope  pushing  must 
prove  worthwhile  In  the  long  run. 

Let  us  not  pinch  pennies  in  this  area 
of  law  enforcement  when  the  time  for 
full  and  adequate  funding  comes  up  ev- 
ery year.  Money  spent  in  this  pursuit  will 
act  to  protect  citizens  from  potential 
burglaries  and  robberies  that  they  will 
otherwise  experience  at  the  hands  of  ad- 
dicts. In  addition,  the  addict  must  be 
treated  and  cured.  Consequently  funds 
expended  for  construction  and  staffing 
of  treatment  facilities  represent  another 
wise  Investment  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
when  the  requests  for  funds  for  drug  re- 
search, related  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties, construction  of  treatment  facilities, 
training  of  competent  personnel,  and 
grants  for  dissemination  of  educational 
materials  are  before  the  House. 

I  now  include  the  various  articles  men- 
tioned above: 

[From  the  Law  OfRcer) 

Senator  Says  America  in  Drug  Abuse 

Nightmare 

New  federal  drug  laws  are  needed  to  deal 
with  the  splrallng  problem  of  drug  abuse 
and  addiction  In  America,  but  the  admin- 
istration bill  introduced  last  month  calling 
for  more  stringent  penalties  for  drug  users 
is  not  the  answer,  several  law  and  medical 
authorities  indicated  in  narcotics  hearings 
before  the  Special  Committee  on  Alcoholism 
and  Narcotics  recently. 

The  committee's  chairman.  Sen.  Harold  E. 
Hughes  (D-Iowa),  Joined  In  deploring  the 
present  approach  to  the  "national  night- 
mare"  of   drug   abuse.   The   US.   is   dealing 


with  the  problem,  he  said,  'in  an  atmosphere 
of  fear  and  blindness  that  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  our  attitude  toward  witchcraft  in 
the  17th  century.  We  know  more  about  the 
craters  on  Mars  than  we  know  about  the 
drug  problem." 

Sen.  Hughes  said  he  was  "not  pleading  for 
any  particvilar  program  or  approach,  but 
simply  for  an  openmlndedness  and  the  will- 
ingness to  admit  that  we  are  in  a  mess  and 
need  a  fresh  start." 

Blg-tlme  crime  reaps  huge  profits  from 
controlling  the  illegal  drug  traffic,  the  Sen- 
ator said.  Addiction  in  turn  is  linked  to  all 
kinds  of  criminal  acts  ranging  from  mugging 
to  murder,  he  added. 

■Treatment  for  drug  abuse  is  virtually 
non-existent  because  in  point  of  fact  ad- 
diction is  not  recognized  to  be  the  Illness 
It  Is,"  Sen.  Hughes  said.  "Under  our  law  It  Is 
a  crime.  We  are  working  from  a  prosecution 
rather  than  a  public  health  approach.  We 
are  concerned  with  punishing  people,  not 
educating   them   or   healing   them. 

"The  tangle  of  existing  laws  governing 
drug  use  and  distribution  Is  hoi>ele8S  to 
straighten  out.  because  the  fundamental 
premise  Is  wrong — that  drug  addiction  is  a 
crime  instead  of  an  Illness."  he  added. 

Hughes  told  the  committee.  "We  should 
have  learned  by  this  time  that  excessively 
harsh  laws  do  not  Invariably  deter  people 
from  breaking  the  law  or  even  Improve  the 
possibilities  for  the  authorities  to  do  an 
effective  Job  of  enforcement. 

Dr.  Stanley  P.  Yolles,  director.  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  testified  before 
the  Hughes  committee  that,  "A  conservative 
estimate  of  the  total  Involuntary  social  costs 
of  narcotic  drug  abuse  (In  the  U.S.)  amounts 
to  $541  million  per  year."  He  said  the  cost 
to  law  enforcement  alone  Is  an  estimated  $61 
million  annvially. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post  ] 
Tempering  Justice  With  Reason 

There  Is  an  abundance  of  good  sense  In  the 
administration's  second  thoughts  about  the 
treatment  of  drug  victims.  In  their  earlier 
approach  to  the  problem.  President  Nixon 
and  Attorney  General  Mitchell  seemed  to 
take  the  view  that  all  users  of  any  sort  of 
mlnd-affectlng  substance  whatever — from 
marijuana  to  morphine,  but,  of  course,  not 
Including  alcohol  or  tobacco — were  willfully 
possessed  of  demons  which  could  be  exorcised 
only  through  infliction  of  the  most  extrav- 
agant forms  of  punishment.  They  seem  to 
have  been  persuaded,  however^and  the  In- 
dications are  that  Dr.  Roger  Egeberg,  the 
new  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  In  charge 
of  health,  had  much  to  do  with  the  persuad- 
ing— that  Justice  can  usefully  be  tempered 
with  mercy  and  reason  in  this  difficult  area. 

John  E.  Ingersoll,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  went  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Monday  and  recommended  two 
sensible  distinctions  In  regard  to  drugs.  He 
urged  that  the  punishment  of  persons  who 
simply  have  Illicit  drugs  In  their  possession 
for  their  own  use  should  be  different  from 
the  punishment  of  persons  trafficking  in 
drugs  and  seducing  innocent  victims  Into 
addiction.  He  proposed  for  the  administra- 
tion that  first-time  possession  of  any  nar- 
cotic or  dangerous  drug  be  punishable  by  a 
$5,000  fine  and  a  sentence  of  no  more  than 
a  year.  This  seems  to  us  excessively  severe 
but  a  great  deal  more  rational  than  the  pres- 
ent law  setting  the  sentence  at  two  to  ten 
years  with  a  fine  of  $20,000  for  narcotics  and 
marijuana.  He  also  urged  that  the  mandatory 
minimum  sentence  for  simple  possesson  of 
marijuana  be  lifted. 

The  second  distinction  sought  by  Mr.  In- 
gersoll is  that  marijuana  be  regarded  not  as  a 
narcotic  drug  but  as  an  hallucinogenic.  This, 
too,  reflects  elementary  common  sense.  The 
use  of  marijuana  does  not  produce  addiction. 
As  Mr.  Ingersoll  remarked  in  his  testimony, 
"although  it  Is  termed  an  hallucinogen,  we 
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need  to  know  biore  about  this  particular 
drug,  especially  Its  long-term  effects.  There- 
fore, the  department  supports  a  provision 
that  will  allow  for  a  study  Into  the  causes 
and  effects  of  merljuana  use." 

There  are  two  practical  considerations  that 
argue  strongly  for  acceptance  of  these  dis- 
tinctions. One  14  that  the  excessive  penalties 
now  provided  toi  any  sort  of  llUct  drug  use  or 
possession  mak4  prosecution  more  difficult. 
"All  too  often,"!  Mr.  Ingersoll  told  the  sub- 
committee, "beaause  of  the  present  penalty 
structure,  there  (Is  real  hesitancy  on  the  part 
of  prosecutors  ifad  courts  to  handle  posses- 
sion cases  because  of  the  potential  high  pen- 
alties involved.  $y  allowing  the  court  to  pro- 
secute the  possfssor  who  Intends  to  sell  as 
a  felon  and  the  possessor  for  one's  own  use 
as  a  mlsdemeailant,  I  beleve  we  will  have 
better  law  enfcf-cement  and  better  respect 
for  the  law."       j 

There  Is  anotper  Important  argument  for 
this  reversion  to  rationality.  Many  young 
Americans  have  come  to  feel  that  their  elders 
have  developed  an  obsession  about  marijuana 
reflecting  prejudice  more  than  reason.  It  has 
not  been  show4,  these  protesters  say,  that 
marijuana  affects  the  mind  or  body  any  more 
harmfully  than  jalcohol  or  tobacco.  The  con- 
tention deservei  careful  consideration  and 
Investigation.  Ufarljuana  is  not  necessarily 
«lang«c»*is  and  tvU  Just  because  the  young 
like  to  defy  the  old  by  resort  to  It. 
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DfSPxcnoNS  snu.  or  Foacx 

"'While  inspections  have  been  relaxed,  they 
have  by  no  means  been  eliminated,"  said  a 
spokesman  for  the  Treasury  Department, 
whom  Customs  officers  are  Implementing  the 
searches.  "To  assume  so  Is  erroneous.  Inten- 
sified surveillance  Is  continuing." 

The  spokesman  said  that  under  the  new 
system  there  are  fewer  primary  and  second- 
ary Inspections,  and  primary  checks  Involve 
fewer  parts  of  the  car. 

The  easing  of  inspections  was  worked  out 
In  meetings  In  Washington  between  U.S.  and 
Mexican  legal  experts  after  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment agreed  to  more  strenuous  efforts  to 
curb  narcotic  sources  inside  Mexico. 

A  federal  spokesman  said  a  21-year-old  Riv- 
erside waitress  made  the  mistake  of  assum- 
ing the  change  In  procedures  meant  "wave- 
through"  checks  at  the  border. 

Authorities  said  Carol  Ann  Lough — who 
WEts  charged  with  smuggling  after  22,000  am- 
phetamine pills  were  found  in  i>aper  bags  on 
the  back  seat  of  her  car — told  inspectors  at 
San  Ysldro: 

"I  didn't  think  you  were  still  Inspecting." 


AN  AIRY  TOMB 


(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  ttie  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of 
Americans  are  currently  observing  Clean 
Air  Week.  But  in  observing  it,  they  are 
doing  so  with  troubled  minds  and  dirty 
lungs.  Our  fellow  citizens  are  becoming 
Increasingly  aware  that  the  problem  of 
air  pollution  demands  more  attention 
than  setting  aside  1  week,  during  which 
we  agonize  about  our  contaminated  at- 
mosphere and  hope  for  miraculous  so- 
lutions. The  public  desires — and  de- 
serves— concerted  action  by  this  Con- 
gress. The  public  knows  that  our  en- 
vironment will  continue  to  deteriorate  as 
long  as  Congress  coddles  the  polluters  of 
the  very  air  we  breathe.  Today,  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Air  Pollution  Abatement 
Act  of  1939  which  will  make  enforce- 
ment of  stringent  national  standards  the 
policy  and  practice  of  the  United  States. 

Before  I  explain  this  bill.  I  want  to  go 
on  record  as  recognizing  the  total  prob- 
lem of  environmental  pollution.  Not  only 
am  I  alarm-.-d  about  the  air  we  inhale,  but 
also  about  the  water  which  we  drink  and 
the  ground  which  we  till.  Whatever  the 
particular  ty^iC  of  pollution,  the  end  re- 
sult is  human  pollution.  It  is  man  him- 
self who  pays  for  the  contamination  of 
his  own  life  space.  The  Congress  bears 
the  responsibility  of  ridding  this  land  of 
every  environmental  scourge. 

But  while  I  recognize  the  entire  prob- 
lem of  environmental  quality,  I  also  real- 
ize that  Congress  must  take  specific 
action  on  concrete  problems.  While  I 
will  support  all  efforts  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  our  environment,  I  also  believe 
that  Clean  Air  Week  affords  a  unique 
and  appropriate  time  to  grapple  with  one 
aspect  of  that  subject — air  pollution. 

This  body  knows  that  air  pollution 
constitutes  a  bothersome  problem.  It  has 
demonstrated  such  awareness  in  the  en- 
actment of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  and 
the  Air  Quchty  Act  of  1967.  However,  it 
is  my  earnest  conviction  that  Congress 
must  view  air  pollution  as  more  than 
bothersome.  We  must  attack  air  pollu- 


tion as  a  public  menace  which  merits  our 
immediate  action.  Why  Is  this  so?  Why 
must  Congress  stand  up  and  tackle  the 
airy  menace?  Because  air  pollution  poses 
a  serious  threat  to  the  lives  and  health 
of  millions  of  Americans.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  stated : 

Analyses  of  numerous  epldemologlcal 
studies  clearly  indicate  an  association  be- 
tween air  pollution  .  .  .  and  health  effects  of 
varying  severity.  This  association  is  most  firm 
for  the  short-term  air  pollution  episodes. 

The  epldemologlcal  studies  concerned  with 
Increased  mortality  also  show  Increased  mor- 
bidity. Again,  Increases  In  hospital  admis- 
sions or  emergency  clinic  visits,  are  most 
easily  demonstrated  in  major  urban  areas.' 

Stated  simply:  We  pay  for  breathing 
bad  air  with  our  health — and  perhaps  our 
lives. 

Air  pollution  also  threatens  to  upset 
the  ecological  balance  of  the  environ- 
ment. For  example,  imder  certain  con- 
ditions, direct  sunlight  can  be  reduced  by 
one-third  in  simimer  to  two-thirds  in 
winter.'  Thus  air  pollution  robs  us  of 
the  benefits  and  beauty  of  direct  sunlight. 
Moreover,  the  presence  of  excessive 
amounts  of  carbon  dioxide  prevents 
plants  from  doing  their  usual  job  of  ab- 
sorbing carbon  dioxide  and  producing 
oxygen. 

Air  pollution  also  increases  the  hsizards 
and  decreases  the  efficiency  of  transpor- 
tation by  reducing  visibility.  The  pres- 
ence of  high  concentrations  of  particu- 
lates can  reduce  visibility  to  as  low  as  5 
miles '  and  thereby  inhibit  movement  to 
and  through  polluted  areas  by  both  pri- 
vate carriers  and  those  engaged  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce. 

Not  only  does  air  pollution  thus 
threaten  us  directly,  it  also  costs  mil- 
lions of  Americans  millions  of  dollars 
each  year — dollars  which  are  spent  on 
cleaning  and  maintainance  costs.  What 
an  incredible  waste  of  money.  Surely  it 
would  make  more  sense  to  spend  this 
money  on  controlling  pollution  instead  of 
on  eradicating  its  effects.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  Metropolitan  New  York 
sacrifices  $1  billion,  yes.  $1  billion,  an- 
nually because  of  air  pollution.  That 
means  that  every  man  woman  and 
child  in  New  York  City  pays  $70  a  year 
so  that  others  may  poison  the  air.' 

If  I  sound  like  an  alarmist — in  spite 
of  the  above  facts — may  I  cite  the  dis- 
tinguished opinion  of  a  man  who  prob- 
ably knows  as  much  about  environmental 
disiniptions  as  anyone.  Mr.  David  Gates, 
ecologist  and  director  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Gardens,  warns  that  we  may 
produce  an  earth  populated  by  "half- 
starved,  depressed  billions  gasping  in  air 
depleted  of  oxygen  and  laden  with  pol- 
lutants, thirsting  for  thickened,  blighted 
water.""    A    reporter    from    New    York 


'  Air  Quality  Criteria  for  Particulate  Mat- 
ter. U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  VPelfare;  p.  12-17. 

-Ibid.,p.  12-17. 

» Ibid.,  P..12-19. 

•  A  New  Day,  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  Bill  Adler. 
ed.:  ilew  York:  Signet  Books,  1968.  (p.  79) 

■i  "Saving  the  World  the  Ecologlst's  Way." 
Robert  W.  Stock.  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
Octobers,  1969.  (p.  33) 
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Times  magazine  recorded  these  impres- 
sions and  statements  as  a  result  of  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Gates: 

Yet  a  touch  of  nostalgia  almost  ol  despair, 
constantly  Intrudes  upon  his  conversation. 
■It's  so  difficult  to  make  people  understand 
the  seriousness  of  the  threat,"  he  says.  "They 
don't  realize  how  much  we've  lost  already. 
They  don't  realize  that  we  live  in  a  closed 
system,  that  the  air  and  water,  the  plants  and 
animals,  are  being  Irreparably  damaged  and 
there  are  no  replacemenu.  And  It's  not  Just 
a  matter  of  esthetics.  When  we  lose  a  wild- 
life species  of  a  plant,  we  lose  a  genetic  stock 
that  future  generations  might  need  des- 
parately  for  food." 

Just  before  we  parted,  I  asked  him  if  he 
thought  the  trend  toward  human  oblivion 
would  be  halted.  "I  don't  know,"  he  replied. 
"It's  very  likely  we  won't  be  able  to  stem  the 
momentum,  but  we  have  to  try.  We're  defi- 
nitely not  going  to  make  It  if  we  persist  in 
fighting  major  wars,  throwing  away  our 
energies.  Priorities — It  always  come  back  to 
that.  We  have  to  learn  to  care  about  what 
kind  of  environment  we're  going  to  live  In. 
The  question  Is,  Will  we  learn  in  time?"  • 


Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Gates  is  right.  In 
spite  of  the  awesome  situation,  we  must 
try  to  enhance  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. We  must  strive  to  rearrange 
our  unbalanced  priorities, 

I  believe  that  the  passage  of  my  bill 
would  mark  one  stride  toward  these  ob- 
jectives. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today,  the 
Air  Pollution  Abatement  Act  of  1969,  does 
not  attempt  to  deal  with  every  aspect  of 
air  pollution.  Rather,  it  seeks  to  deal  pri- 
mai-ily  with  stationary  sources  of  pol- 
lution. I  do  not  minimize  the  importance 
of  pollution  from  vehicles.  In  fact,  I  am 
cosponsoring  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  <Mr. 
Foley)  .  the  Low-Emission  Vehicle  Act, 
which  seeks  to  eliminate  vehicular  pol- 
lution. But  if  we  can  reduce  drastically 
the  amount  of  pollution  from  stationary 
sources,  millions  of  Americans  will  reap 
substantial  health  and  financial  benefits. 
I  would  like  now  to  ouMine  four  salient 
provisions  of  this  measure,  the  Air  Pol- 
lution Abatement  Act  of  1969. 

First,  this  act  would  authorize  the 
establishment  of  national  standards  for 
the  control  of  emissions  which  cause  or 
contribute  to  air  pollution.  These  stand- 
ards are  needed  because  the  current 
regulations  in  most  States  and  cities  are 
too  weak  to  fight  the  war  against  air 
pollution.  The  standards  which  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  must  establish  according  to  this 
bill  will  safeguard  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  no  matter  where  they 
live.  This  Is  not  an  attempt  to  pre-empt 
State  or  local  enforcement.  It  is  simply 
a  recognition  that  in  some  areas  ambient 
air  quality  standards  are  not  adequate 
to  protect  public  health,  that  in  other 
areas  adequate  standards  are  not 
matched  by  adequate  enforcement,  and 
that  no  matter  how  good  the  standards 
and  enforcement.  It  Is  not  possible  to  wall 
good  air  in  to  one  State  and  out  of 
another. 

Second,  this  act  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  special  standards  to 
take  effect  when  specified  climatic  condi- 
tions  prevail    which   substantially    in- 


crease the  danger  to  human  health  from 
emissions  into  the  atmosphere.  In  such 
situations  the  Secretary  would  have 
emergency  shutdown  powers.  Such  an 
authorization  would  enable  us  to  protect 
urban  areas  which  were  threatened  by 
air  inversions  or  other  unique  atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

A  third  provision  of   the  bill  would 
strengthen  the  enforcement  provisions 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  It  would  do  so  In 
two  ways.  First,  any  violator  can  be  sued 
by  either  the  U.S.  attorney  or  an  injured 
citizen  and  be  forced  to  pay  a  penalty 
not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $2,000 
for  each  violation.  In  the  second  place, 
the  Secretary  may  issue  cease-and-desist 
orders,  which  carry  penalties  from  $1,000. 
and  in  some  cases  $10,000,  for  each  day  of 
violation.  In  at  last  giving  the  Secretary 
some  meaningful,  enforcement  powers, 
the  act  leaves  no  simple  escape  hatches 
for    offenders.    Presently,    violators    of 
existing  regulations  pay  only  "slap-on- 
the-wrist"  fines  as  low  as  $10.  Recent 
advances   in   Pennsylvania   offer    some 
hope  that  State  and  local  enforcement 
procedures  may  inprove.  But  the  gravity 
of  the  problem  does  not  allow  us  to  wait 
for  that  to  happen. 

Finally,  this  bill  includes  a  built-in 
safeguard  for  workers  who  might  be  ad- 
versely affected  when  their  plants  were 
shut  down  by  cease-and-desist  orders. 
Since  the  worker  is  not  responsible  for 
the  pollution,  he  should  not  have  to  suf- 
fer for  attempts  to  ameliorate  the  prob- 
lem. Hence,  this  bill  provides  that  work- 
ers who  are  adversely  affected  will  be 
entitled  to  substantial  unemployment  al- 
lowances for  up  to  52  weeks,  and  some- 
times longer,  directly  from  the  Federal 
Government.  These  allowances  would 
insure  that  workers  temporarily  not 
working  while  air  pollution  control 
equipment  is  being  installed,  will  not 
suffer. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
which  I  am  proposing  today  may  not  en- 
tirely solve  the  problem  of  air  pollution; 
it  will  not  miraculously  rectify  a  cor- 
rupted atmosphere.  However,  it  will  put 
some  teeth  in  the  national  antipollution 
effort.  It  will  enable  the  people  and  their 
government  to  wage  war  on  the  enemy 
aroimd  us;  namely,  air  pollution  and 
those  who  are  careless  enough  or  un- 
scrupulous enough  to  cause  it.  In  so  do- 
ing. Congress  will  have  allowed  all  Amer- 
icans "to  breathe  a  lot  easier  '  and  pre- 
vented the  slow  death  of  all  forms  of  life 
in  an  airy  tomb. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 
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A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  adoption  of  national  standards 
governing  emissions  from  stationary 
sources,  to  create  a  federal  duty  not  to  pol- 
lute the  atmosphere,  to  provide  additional 
public  and  private  remedies  for  the  abate- 
ment of  air  pollution,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Air  Pollution  Abate- 
ment Act  of  1969." 

Sec.  1.  Section  101(a)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1857)  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) ,  and  Inserting  in 


lieu  thereof  ";   and"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following : 

"(6)  That  the  emission  of  atmospheric 
pollutants  in  any  area  of  the  United  States 
adversely  affects  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce by  inhibiting  movement  to  and 
through  polluted  areas;  by  Imposing  addi- 
tional costs  upon  persons  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  des- 
tined for  shipment  in  commerce;  by  caus- 
ing air  pollution  in  states  and  nations  other 
than  that  in  which  the  emission  occurs;  and, 
because  of  differing  state  and  local  regula- 
tions, by  creating  cost  differentials  for  the 
operation  of  Industry  In  various  parts  of  the 
nation.". 

Sec.  2.  Title  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as 
amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  111  (42  U.S.C.  1857f)  the  fol- 
lowing   new    sections: 

"INJURIOUS    EMISSIONS    PROHIBITED 

"Sec.  112.  It  shall  be  a  violation  of  this  Act 
for  any  person  to  cause  or  to  permit  the 
discharge,  emission,  or  release  Into  the  at- 
mosphere from  any  source  whatever  of  odors 
or  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  matter  In  such 
place,  manner,  or  concentration  as  (1)  to 
cause  or  significantly  contribute  to  causing 
injury  or  damage  to  persons,  to  business,  or 
to  property:  or  (2)  to  endanger  or  signif- 
icantly contribute  to  endangering  the  health, 
comfort,  repose,  safety,  or  welfare  of  the 
public-  or  (3)  to  constitute  a  violation  of 
any  State  or  local  law.  ordinance,  regulation, 
or  other  provision  respecting  air  pollution. 

"EMISSION  STANDARDS  FOR  STATIONARY  SOURCES 

•Sec.  113.  (a)  Within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall,  after  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  interested  parties  to  present  their 
views.  Issue  emission  standards  for  all  or  de- 
signated emissions  Into  the  atmosphere  from 
stationary  sources.  Such  standards  shall  as 
a  minimum  ensure  the  elimination  of  health 
hazards  and  the  upgrading  of  existing  air 
quality.  No  standard  shall  allow  any  wastes 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  amenable 
to  treatment  to  be  discharged  Into  the  at- 
mosphere without  an  acceptable  treatment 
or  control. 

"(b)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
Interested  parties  to  present  their  views,  is- 
sue special  emission  standards  to  anply  when 
specified  climatic  conditions  prevail  which 
substantially  Increase  the  danger  to  human 
health  from  emissions  into  the  atmosphere. 
"(c)  Standards  set  under  this  section 
shall  take  effect  within  one  hundred  eighty 
days  from  the  date  of  issue.  Standards  shall 
be  reviewed  by  the  Secretary  not  less  than 
once  each  year  and  shall  be  amended  to  take 
account  of  improved  air  pollution  control 
technology  and  of  Increased  knowledge  of 
the  effects  of  air  pollution.  Such  amended 
standards  shall  take  effect  within  one  hun- 
dred eighty  days  from  the  date  of  issue. 

"(d)  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove 
emissions  in  excess  of  the  standards  set  pur- 
suant to  this  section  in  order  to  establish 
a  violation  of  section  112(1)  or  112(2)  of 
this  Act,  but  such  emission  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  such  violation. 


"REMEDIES 

"Sec.  114.  (a)  Any  person  who  causes  or 
permits  any  emission  In  violation  of  section 
112  or  of  standards  set  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  113(a)  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
to  the  United  States  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $2000  for  each 
violation.  Each  day  on  which  such  an  emis- 
sion is  caused  or  permitted  shall  constitute  a 
separate  offense. 

"(b)  The  penalties  provided  for  In  this 
section  may  be  recovered  In  a  civil  suit  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  brought  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy.  In 
any  federal  or  State  court  in  any  district  In 
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whlcb  th«  all^gred  emission  occurred  or 
caused  barm.  If.  after  notice  of  probable 
violation  to  tba  State  and  political  subdivi- 
sion In  wblcb  |be  probable  violation  is  oc- 
curring, sucb  ajtate  or  political  subdivision 
has  not  wlthlq  twenty  days  indicated  In 
writing  to  tbe  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  district  tn  irhlcb  the  violation  Is  occur- 
ring an  Intentloii  to  file  suit  to  restrain  such 
violation  under:  a  law  or  ordinance  of  that 
State  or  political  subdivision,  or  under  this 
Act,  It  shall  bi  the  duty  of  such  United 
States  Attorney  to  file  suit  for  the  recovery 
of  such  forfeltuies.  If  after  thirty  days  notice 
by  mall  from  i  ny  citizen  Injured  by  such 
emission,  the  t  nlted  States  Attorney  does 
not  Institute  a  proceeding  for  the  violation 
of  sections  113(:  ),  112(3),  or  of  standards  set 
under  section  313(a),  any  such  citizen  may 
upon  notice  to  the  United  States  Attorney 
do  so  on  behall  of  and  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  \/ben  an  Injured  citizen  flies 
suit  on  behalf  of  and  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  under  the  preceding  sentence, 
sucb  suit  shall  preclude  additional  separate 
suits  by  Injured  citizens,  but  the  court  shall 
permit  the  jolmler  of  additional  party  plain- 
tiffs, including   Jie  United  States. 

"(c)  The  United  States  or  any  injured 
citizen  may  sue  for  injunctive  relief  against 
any  emission  ii  violation  of  section  112  or 
of  staadsrds  set  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 11^^) .  Su(h  an  action  may  be  brought, 
without  regard  1  o  the  amount  In  controversy. 
In  any  federal  cr  State  court  in  any  district 
In  which  the  ei  mission  allegedly  occurred  or 
caused  harm.  Tfie  court  shall  specify  a  time 
for  answer,  not  txceedlng  20  days  after  serv- 
ice of  the  comi)lalnt.  When  such  action  is 
filed  by  the  U  ulted  States  or  an  injured 
citizen,  the  de:endant  may  be  restrained 
from  continuii  g  such  pollution  pending 
hearing  before  ihe  court  upon  an  appropri- 
ate showing  of  irreparable  harm.  Upon  de- 
fault or  answer  tbe  court  shall  Inxmediately 
inquire  Into  th(  facts  and  circumstances  of 
the  case  and  enter  an  appropriate  order, 
which  may  inclade  damages  for  Injury  and 
discomfort,  costs,  and  reasonable  attorneys' 
fees  In  favor  of  a  successful  plaintiff.  In  de- 
termining reasonable  attorneys'  fees,  the 
court  shall  cons  der  the  time,  effort  and  sldll 
required  to  pre|)are  the  case  as  well  as  the 
amount  recover(d. 

•'(d)(1)  If  the  Secretary,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  deter- 
mines that  any  person  is  violating  section 
112  or  standaxdi  set  pursuant  to  section  113 
(a),  he  shaU  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served 
upon  such  pers<  n  an  order  requiring  him  to 
cease  and  desis :  from  continuing  violation 
within  such  tin  e  as  may  be  specified  in  the 
order,  but  in  nc  event  more  than  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  original  notice 
of  hearing. 

"(2)  Any  per  ion  required  by  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  U  cease  and  desist  from  sucb 
violation  may  o  )taln  Judicial  review  of  such 
order  by  filing  i  petition  for  review,  within 
twenty  days  afler  service  of  such  order,  In 
the  United  Stales  court  of  appeals  for  any 
circuit  in  which  the  violation  is  found  to  have 
occurred  or  cauied  harm.  A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion shall  forthwith  be  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or  to  any 
officer  designatt  d  by  him  for  that  purpose 
and  to  the  Atto  -ney  General,  and  thereupon 
the  Secretary  g  ball  certify  and  file  In  the 
court  through  t  le  Attorney  General  the  rec- 
ord of  tbe  proce  edings  upon  which  the  order 
is  based  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  Any  information  ob- 
tained in  the  course  of  investigations  of  vio- 
lations of  this  .Let  may  be  used  tn  pending 
or  subsequent  :rlminal  prosecutions  under 
title   18,  United  States  Code. 

"  ( 3 )  Upon  th(  I  filing  of  such  petition,  such 
court  shall  havfl  power  to  affirm  the  order  of 
the  Secretary,  or  to  set  It  aside  in  whole  or 
in  part  temporiTlly  or  permanently,  and  to 
enforce  such  older  to  the  extent  that  it  Is 
afOrmed.  and  tc  issue  sucb  orders  pendente 


lite  as  In  its  ]\idgment  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  the  public.  Tbe  conunence- 
ment  of  proceedings  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Secretary's 
order. 

"(4)  No  objection  to  the  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  consldere-l  by  the  court  un- 
less such  objection  was  urged  before  the 
Secretary  or  unless  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  so  to  do.  The  findings  of 
the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole  shall  be  conclusive,  and 
the  standards  set  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
binding. 

"(5)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  the  whole  or  In  part,  any 
order  under  this  subsection  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifica- 
tion as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

"(e)(1)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  any 
person  Is  violating  standards  set  pursuant 
to  section  113(b),  he  shall  issue  and  cause 
to  be  seirved  upon  such  person  an  order  re- 
quiring him  to  cease  and  desist  from  con- 
Unulng  violation.  This  order  shall  be  effective 
immediately  upon  receipt,  and  for  a  period 
of  time  thereafter  not  to  exceed  seventy-two 
hours.  The  offender  shall  be  required  to  pay 
his  employees  at  their  regular  scale  of  wages 
during  the  time  that  the  order  Is  In  effect. 

"(2)  Any  person  required  by  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  Issued  pursiiant  to  this  sub- 
section to  cease  and  desist  from  a  violation 
may  obtain  Judicial  review  of  such  order 
by  filing  a  petition  for  review  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  The  filing  of  a 
petition  for  review  under  this  paragraph  shall 
not  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Secretary's  order. 

"(3)  If  the  Court  shall  find  after  a  full 
hearing  of  the  facts,  that  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  was  not  warranted,  sucn  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  such  damages  as  he  has 
incurred  in  complying  with  the  order. 

"(f)  Any  person  who  violates  an  order 
issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United 
States  a  civil  penalty  of  $1,000  for  each  day 
of  violation.  Any  person  who  violates  an 
order  Issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section  shall  forfeit  and  p>ay  to  the 
United  States  a  civil  penalty  of  $10,000  for 
each  day  of  violation  These  penalties  shall 
be  enforced  by  the  procedures  prescribed  in 
this  section. 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the 
power  to  require  by  subpoena  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  the 
production  of  all  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  any  matter  which  is  the 
subject  Of  a  hearing  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion. The  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
may  be  required  from  any  place  in  the  United 
States  at  any  designated  place  of  heanng. 
On  motion  of  the  Secretary  or  of  any  party 
to  a  proceeding  before  the  Secretary,  any 
court  of  the  United  States  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  an  inquiry  under  this  sec- 
tion is  carried  on  may,  in  case  of  contumacy 
or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena  issued  to  any 
person,  issue  an  order  requiring  such  person 
to  appear  before  the  Secretary  (and  produce 
books,  papers,  or  documents  if  so  ordered) 
and  give  evidence  touching  the  matter  in 
question;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
section  or  of  sections  112  or  113.  officers  or 
employees  duly  designated  by  the  Secrettu^y, 
upon  presenting  appropriate  credentials  and 
a  written  notice  to  the  owner,  operator,  or 
agent  in  charge,  are  authorized  (1)  to  enter, 
at  reasonable  times,  any  factory,  warehouse, 
office,  or  other  business  or  service  establish- 
ment with  respect  to  which  there  is  reason- 
able ground  to  t>elieve  that  it  Is  causing,  per- 
mitting, or  otherwise  responsible  for  dis- 
charges into  air  in  violation  of  section  112  or 


of  standards  set  under  section  113  or  that  It 
is  engaging  in  any  act  or  practice  which 
threatens  such  a  discharge,  and  (11)  to  in- 
spect, at  reasonable  times  and  within  rea- 
sonable limits  and  in  a  reasonable  manner, 
such  factory,  warehouse,  office,  or  other  es- 
tablishment, and  all  pertinent  equipment, 
finished  and  unfinished  materials,  contain- 
ers, and  labeling  therein,  and  all  other  things 
therein  (including  records,  files,  papers,  and 
processes,  controls  and  facilities)  bearing  on 
such  discharges  or  on  such  act  or  practice.  A 
separate  notice  shall  be  given  for  each  such 
Inspection,  but  a  notice  shall  not  be  required 
for  each  entry  made  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  Inspection.  Bach  such  inspection 
shall  be  commenced  and  completed  with 
reasonable  promptness. 

"Sec.  115.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  forbid 
the  setting  of  more  stringent  standards  for 
emissions  or  for  air  quality  by  any  competent 
authority,  or  shall  Interfere  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  other  public  or  private  remedies 
against  air  pollution.  All  remedies  provided 
for  In  this  Act  are  in  addition  to  legsd  or 
equitable  remedies  now  existing  or  which 
shall  hereafter  be  enacted  into  law. 

"EMPLOYEE    ADJUSTMENT    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  116.  (a)  Payment  of  an  unemploy- 
ment allowance  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  an  adversely  affected  worker 
subject  to  subsections  (b)  (c)  and  (d)  of 
this  section.  Such  payment  shall  t>e  made 
upon  a  showing  on  the  part  of  the  worker 
that  he  was  totally  or  partially  deprived  of 
wages  due  to  the  operation  of  subsection 
(d)  of  section  114  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  unemplojrment  allowance  pay- 
able to  an  adversely  affected  worker  for  a 
week  of  unemployment  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  65%  of  his  average  weekly  wage 
or  to  65  percentum  of  the  average  manufac- 
turing wage,  whichever  is  less,  reduced  by 
50  percent  of  '•he  amount  of  his  remunera- 
tion for  services  performed  during  such 
week. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  unemployment  allow- 
ance payable  to  an  adversely  affected  worker 
xmder  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  any 
week  shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount  of  un- 
employment insurance  which  he  has  re- 
ceived or  Is  seeking  with  respect  to  such 
week;  but.  if  the  appropriate  State  or  fed- 
eral agency  finally  determines  that  the 
worker  was  not  entitled  to  unemployment 
Insurance  with  respect  to  such  week,  the 
reduction  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
such  week. 

"(d)  Payment  of  unemployment  allow- 
ances shall  not  be  made  to  an  adversely  af- 
fected worker  for  more  than  52  weeks,  ex- 
cept that,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  L>abor — 

"(1)  such  payments  may  be  made  for  not 
more  than  twenty-six  additional  weeks  to  an 
adversely  affected  worker  to  assist  him  to 
complete  training  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  or 

"(2)  such  payments  shall  t>e  made  for 
not  more  than  thirteen  additional  weeks  to 
an  adversely  affected  worker  who  had 
reached  his  60tb  birthday  on  or  before  the 
date  of  discontinuance  of  his  wages.". 


JIM  ELDER.  U.S.  HEAVYWEIGHT 
PRIZEFIGHTER  EXPRESSES  OUT- 
RAGE AND  PROTEST  AS  TO  USE 
OF  CASSIUS  CLAY  AS  COMMEN- 
TATOR IN  BOXING  CONTEST  BE- 
TWEEN UNITED  STATES  AND  SO- 
VIET UNION 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  the  floor  today  to  com- 
mend Jim  Elder,  U.S.  heavyweight  prize- 


fighter, a  veteran  of  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
and  a  participant  in  the  amateur  boxing 
contest  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  being  held  at  Las  Vegas. 
Nev.  Mr.  Elder  has  issued  a  statement  of 
outrage  and  protest  against  the  network 
who  has  announced  they  will  use  as  a 
commentator  for  these  contests,  Cassius 
Clay.  Cassius  Clay  should  not  be  the 
commentator  for  an  event  of  this  sort 
because  of  the  overt  disrespect  he  has 
shown  to  this  Nation  and  its  people  and 
I,  like  Mr.  Elder,  consider  this  an  affront 
to  loyal  Americans  everjrwhere,  although 
it  will  obviously  receive  much  applause 
in  some  of  the  hippy  circles.  Maybe  the 
American  Broadcasting  System  feels 
that  they  need  to  appeal  more  to  the 
hippies  and  yippies  of  America  for  sup- 
port than  they  do  loyal  Americans,  who, 
without  fanfare  and  at  great  personal 
sacrifice,  carry  out  the  duties  which 
citizenship  in  this  great  land  entails. 

The  people  of  America  are  becoming 
fed  up  with  those  who  will  take  the 
fruits  and  benefits  of  this  great  country 
and  yet  are  imwilling  to  share  in  the 
responsibility  for  its  continued  existence. 
Cassius  Clay,  because  of  the  unique  posi- 
tion he  holds  within  the  sports  world 
and  the  obvious  impact  this  has  on  the 
American  youth,  has  by  his  refusal  to  do 
his  duty  to  his  coimtry  and  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  as  many  other  loyal  Amer- 
ican youth  have  done,  demonstrated 
that  he  is  not  worthy  of  the  confidence 
which  many  have  placed  in  him. 

Jim  Elder  points  out  that  the  convic- 
tion of  Clay  is  still  being  appealed  by 
Clay  in  an  effort  to  attempt  to  evade 
through  legal  technicalities  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  act.  Jim  Elder  says  this  is  an 
affront  to  himself  and  other  participants 
in  this  contest.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
this  is  an  outrage  against  the  American 
public  and  that,  as  an  elected  repre- 
sentative of  the  public  and  a  member  of 
the  committee  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  FCC,  I  have  today  written  a 
letter  of  protest  to  the  network  involved 
and  advised  them  that  I  consider  their 
actions  to  be  an  affront  to  all  veterans 
and  loyal  Americans  and  an  obvious 
attempt  to  build  the  image  of  Cassius 
Clay  at  the  expense  of  those  who  build 
this  country  through  the  sacrifices  they 
make,  even  though  they  may  not  want 
to  serve  in  the  armed  services;  they 
know  their  duty  and  they  do  it.  while 
Cassius  Clay  is  only  interested  in  the 
amount  of  money  he  can  make  with  no 
thought  of  the  duty  he  owes  to  this 
country.         

FACT  SHEET  ON  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  late,  critics 
of  our  policy  in  Vietnam  have  been  say- 
ing that  President  Nixon's  policy  is  no 
different  than  that  of  his  predecessors. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  White  House  recently  issued  a  fact 
sheet  on  Vietnam  refuting  this  allegation 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 
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Pact  Sheet 
THE  srrtjATioN  AS  or  JANDA«T  ao 
Military  conditions 
The  number  of  U.S.  troops  to  Vietnam  was 
still  Increasing.  (When  the  men  on  their  way 
there    on    January    20    finally    arrived,    it 
reached  an  all-time  high  in  February).  We 
appeared  still  to  be  seeking  a  military  solu- 
tion. 

Military  operations  were  characterized  by 
maximum  military  pressure  on  the  enemy, 
through  emphasis  on  offensive  operations. 

Progress  In  strengthening  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  was  slow;  resources  being  de- 
voted to  this  effort  did  not  receive  high 
priority. 

Political  conditions 

We  found  only  a  general  and  vague  set  of 
proposals  for  political  settlement  of  the  war. 
While  they  called  for  "self-determination", 
they  provided  no  specific  program  for  achiev- 
ing it. 

Mutual  withdrawal  of  forces  was  provided 
for  under  the  Manila  Declaration,  which  en- 
visioned that  the  allied  withdrawal  would  be 
completed  within  six  months  of  the  with- 
drawal of  North  Vietnamese  forces  and  the 
subsiding  of  the  level  of  violence. 

THE  SrrUATION  TODAT 

Military  conditions 

We  have  Instituted  a  Vietnamizatlon  pro- 
gram which  envisages  South  Vietnamese  re- 
sponsibility for  all  aspects  of  the  war — cop- 
ing with  t)Oth  Viet  Cong  insurgency  and 
regular  North  Vietnamese  forces — even  if  we 
cannot  make  progress  in  the  political  nego- 
tiations. 

We  have  offered  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
and  Allied  forces  over  a  12-month  period,  if 
North  Vietnamese  forces  also  withdraw. 

We  have  declared  that  we  would  retain 
no  military  bases. 

We  have  t)egun  to  reduce  our  presence  in 
South  Vietnam  by  setting  In  motion  the  re- 
placement of  over  60,000  U.S.  troops  (12%  of 
total  troops  or  20%  of  combat  troops.)  This 
Is  a  meaningful  act  of  de-escalation. 

We  have  emphasized  to  our  military  com- 
manders the  requirement  that  losses  be  held 
to  an  absolute  minimum,  consistent  with 
their  mission  to  protect  aUied  forces  and  the 
civilian  population.  (Casualties  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  Administration  are  one- 
third  less  than  during  the  comparable  period 
last  year.) 

Political  conditions 

For  the  first  time,  concrete  and  compre- 
hensive political  proposals  for  settlement  of 
the  war  have  been  made : 

We  have  projxjsed  free  elections  organized 
by  Joint  Commissions  under  international 
supervision. 

We  and  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam have  announced  that  we  are  prepared 
to  accept  any  political  outcome  which  Is  ar- 
rived at  through  free  elections. 

We  have  offered  to  negotiate  supervised 
ceasefires  under  International  supervision  to 
facilitate  the  process  of  withdrawal. 

We  have  expressed  willingness  to  discuss 
the  10-point  program  of  the  other  side,  to- 
gether with  plans  put  forward  by  the  other 
parties. 

In  short,  the  only  item  which  has  not  Ijeen 
declared  negotiable  Is  the  right  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  to  determine  their  future, 
free  of  outside  Interference. 


THE  REAL  ENEMY  IS  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMUNIST  APPARA- 
TUS OPERATED  FROM  MOSCOW 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  two  items  in  the  news 
this  week. 

The  Soviet  Union  announces  a  mili- 
tary aid  grant  In  excess  of  $1  billion  to 
its  puppet  government  in  Hanoi.  Our 
business-as-usual  friends  around  the 
world  have  hastened  to  condone  this  war 
subsidy. 

France  pledges  friendship  and  cooper- 
ation to  Moscow;  Sweden  tries  to  ex- 
plain that  its  aid  to  Hanoi  is  not  anti- 
American;  India  wants  to  improve 
relations  with  Hanoi  if  it  can  find  a  for- 
mula which  will  not  diminish  the  flow  of 
U.S.  dollars  to  Calcutta. 

The  second  significant  development  be- 
gan in  this  Chamber  last  week  when  the 
Export  Control  Act  was  extended. 

We  missed  a  golden  chance  for  peace 
by  helping  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  when 
we  refused  to  prevent  Americans  from 
trading  with  nations  aiding  the  enemy. 
We  extended  a  law  which  permits  fratri- 
cide for  profit  and  even  hides  the  iden- 
tity of  those  unscrupulous  American 
merchants  who  apply  for  this  type  of 
Red  trade  permit. 

The  other  body  has  now  amended  the 
Export  Control  Act  to  make  such  Red 
trade  far  easier  than  it  is  now,  by  re- 
ducing from  1,300  to  only  200  the  cate- 
gories of  goods  considered  strategic  and 
by  seeking  to  liberalize  such  trade  with- 
out even  the  formality  of  export  permits. 

All  Americans  must  understand  that 
the  real  enemy  is  not  the  backward  peas- 
ants of  an  insignificant  puppet  state  but 
rather  the  international  Communist  ap- 
paratus operated  from  Moscow. 

Russian-made  armament  Is  killing  our 
men.  To  the  extent  that  American  ex- 
ports behind  the  Iron  Curtain  relieves 
the  pressure  on  the  Soviet  production 
system.  Russia  is  free  to  continue  to 
produce  weapons  for  use  by  Hanoi.  It  Is 
Insanity  for  us  to  aid  the  enemy  with  our 
dollars  and  our  national  production  ma- 
chinery, while  we  ask  our  young  men  to 
give  their  lives  in  a  no-win  war  which 
we  pretend  is  to  contain  Commimlst 
aggression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  this  body 
should  recognize  what  other  Americans 
are  discovering — that  many  of  the  same 
people  who  work  diligently  to  support  in- 
ternational communism  in  trade  and 
propaganda  measures  are  the  very  ones 
who  cry  loudest  for  immediate  peace — 
peace  at  any  price — in  Vietnam,  as  long 
as  that  price  does  not  Include  forgoing 
the  profit  of  Red  trade. 

I  Insert  several  news  clippings  follow- 
ing my  remarks: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Oct.  21.  1069] 

Red  Role  in  Vietnam  Needs  Airing 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

How  many  Americans  know  who  are  the 
real  enemies  of  the  United  States  in  the  Viet- 
nam war?  Two  governments  have  helped  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  kill  or  wound  tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans  in  the  last  five  years. 
So.  when  an  enemy  boastfully  and  officially 
acknowledges  the  military  assistance  it  la 
giving  the  Hanoi  government,  the  item  might 
at  least  be  expected  to  make  news  for  our 
front  pages. 

This  correspondent  read  many  newspapers 
last  Sunday  morning  and  nowhere  found 
printed  a  dispatch  distributed  by  the  United 
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Press  International  wire  on  Saturday  night 
which  read  as  follows: 

"MOSCOW— »A  North  Vietnamese  delega- 
tion led  by  I^emler  Pbam  Van  Dong  left 
Moscow  Saturday  to  return  to  Hanoi. 

"Soviet  Prec^ler  Alexel  Kosygln  and  other 
oRlclals  saw  oil  the  North  Vietnamese  at  the 
railway  station.  The  North  Vietnamese  will 
visit  Volgograd,  the  former  Stalingrad,  en 
route  to  Hanoi] 

"The  delega^on  arrived  last  Monday  smd 
during  its  staj  signed  a  new  agreement  for 
Soviet  mllltarj  and  economic  aid  to  North 
Vietnam  for  the  coming  year." 

Reuters  Newf  Service  sent  over  Its  wires  in 
this  country  yesterday  afternoon  the  follow- 
ing dispatch : 

"HoNO  KonO — Russia  declared  its  readi- 
ness to  give  a|l  necessary  assistance  to  the 
Vietnamese  Cc^mmunlsts  until  they  achieve 
complete  victory  In  South  Vietnam,  a  Joint 
Soviet  North  Vietnamese  communique  re- 
leased today  send. 

"The  communique  Issued  at  the  end  of  a 
one-week  visit  to  Russia  by  a  North  Viet- 
namese delegation  led  by  Premier  Pham  Van 
Dong  said  .  .  .  pussla  fully  supoorted  condi- 
tions put  forwjard  by  the  Vietnamese  com- 
munists for  a  Settlement  and  demanded  the 
U.S.  put  an  enU  to  its  aggression  and  with- 
draw Its  troopi  from  South  Vietnam  "com- 
pletelV'and  unconditionally.'  " 

DevVropmentf  of  this  kind  have,  of  course, 
been  reported  I  in  the  press  hitherto  when 
slnollar  action  kvas  taken.  But  somehow  the 
Information  h<B  never  been  given  attention 
Inside  the  Unlled  States,  especially  by  dis- 
senters who  h^ve  been  engaging  In  antiwar 
"demonstratloiis '  and  are  supposed  to  be 
readers  of  the  pews  in  the  press. 

Yesterday  mirning,  some  papers  did  print 
on  the  front  ^age  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch on  the  Subject  which  said  that,  ac- 
cording to  U.S.  government  sources,  the  level 
of  Soviet  arms  Md  to  Hanoi  has  dropped  con- 
siderably in  recent  months  but  that  this 
does  not  meanj  "any  abandonment  of  Mos- 
cow's policy  ofl  large-scale  material  support 
for  Hanoi's  waj  effort." 

The  North  Vlietnamese,  of  course,  need  less 
and  less  antiaircraft  equipment  now  be- 
cause the  Unitejd  States  has  halted  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  Noith.  Also,  the  ground  war  in 
the  South  has  {been  slowed  down.  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  said  further: 

"According  ti  estimates  from  U.S.  sources, 
total  Soviet  alq  to  North  Vietnam  reached  a 
peak  of  about  J700  million  in  1967,  of  which 
about  $500  mulion  was  military  and  t200 
million  econonic.  In  1968.  the  year  In  which 
U.S.  bombing  <if  the  North  was  cut  back  in 
April  and  halted  entirely  in  November,  Soviet 
arms  aid  is  e^imated  to  have  dropped  to 
around  $300  mllUon." 

But  while  military  aid  is  being  cut  some- 
what, economic  aid  is  climbing.  Red  China 
is  estimated  toj  be  continuing  its  assistance 
at  the  rate  of  Approximately  $200  million  a 
year,  more  tha^  half  of  which  is  In  military 
items.  prlmaril4  small  arms  and  ammunition. 
Communist  Eait  Europe  has  been  providing 
about  $145  million  of  aid  annually  to  North 
Vietnam. 

Why  hasn't  tpis  information  been  empha- 
sized throughobt  the  country?  Why  aren't 
the  American  people  told  how  much  the  So- 
viets and  the  R*d  Chinese  have  done  to  bring 
about  casualtle^  in  South  Vietnam  year  after 
year?  Do  the  cHtlcs  in  Congress  approve  of 
a  continuance  pf  diplomatic  relations  with 
any  govenrnienjt  that  is  actively  helping  the 
enemy?  I 

What  has  tie  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  done  about  this  problem?  Com- 
mittee member^  snipe  at  their  own  govern- 
ment for  tryini  to  protect  American  troops 
in  Vietnam  by!  employing  certain  forces  In 
Laos,  but  criticism  of  Russian  and  Red  Chi- 
nese Intrigue  in  Asia  is  being  omitted.  An 
open  debate  on  Conununist  participation  In 
the  Vietnam  war  would  be  more  constructive 
than  the  so-c411ed  "Moratorium"  speeches 


that  have  been  made  in  recent  days  inside 
and  outside  of  Congress. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  16,  1969] 
Soviets    Sign    Niw    Am    Pact    WrrH    Hanoi 

Moscow,  October  15. — The  Soviet  Union 
will  supply  additional  military  and  economic 
aid  to  Hanoi  under  agreements  signed  here 
today  by  the  Soviet  and  North  Vietnamese 
premiers,  Tass  reported. 

The  official  Soviet  news  agency  did  not 
disclose  the  amount  of  the  new  Soviet  aid. 
Previous  estimates  by  Washington  have  put 
it  at  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Tass  said  the  new  aid  agreements  were 
signed  by  North  Vietnamese  Premier  Pham 
Van  Dong  and  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln.  Dong 
arrived  here  for  talks  Monday  after  attend- 
ing 20th  anniversary  celebrations  of  the 
Communist  takeover  in  Eaist  Germany. 

Tass  said  the  two  premiers  signed  agree- 
ments on  Soviet  aid  and  "the  g^ntlng  of 
new  long-term  credits,  as  well  as  documents 
on  certain  other  questions  of  Soviet-Viet- 
namese cooperation." 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  23.  1969] 
Senate  Votes  To  Ease  Trade  WrrH  Red  Bloc 

Reversing  a  20-year-old  policy,  the  Senate 
voted  49  to  24  yesterday  to  liberalize  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  allies. 

Over  the  Nixon  administration's  firm  op- 
position. It  approved  a  bill  cutting  from  1.300 
to  200  the  number  of  categories  of  goods  con- 
sidered strategic.  American  companies  are 
barred  from  selling  strategic  goods  to  Russia 
and  East  E^uropean  countries. 

The  administration  backed  a  bill,  passed 
by  the  House,  which  would  have  merely  ex- 
tended for  another  two  years  the  20-year-old 
Export  Control  Act. 

An  attempt  by  (blank)  to  substitute  the 
House  measure  for  the  more  liberal  Senate 
version  was  defeated,  44  to  34. 

The  legislation  now  goes  to  a  conference 
committee  of  House  and  Senate  members 
which  win  seek  to  reconcile  the  different 
bills. 

(Blank)  cited  these  examples  of  goods  for 
which  an  export  license  was  required  under 
the  old  law  before  they  could  be  sold  to  the 
Soviets — disinfectants,  cement,  vaccine,  yel- 
low corn,  textile  finishing  agents,  fabrics, 
herbicides  and  Insecticides.  Requiring  a  li- 
cense for  such  sales,  he  said,  carries  the 
"inherent  implication  that  such  sales  are 
somehow  questionable  U  not  downright  un- 
patriotic." 

The  Senate  action  would  limit  the  "stra- 
tegic goods "  list  to  those  items  having  a  di- 
rect milltau-y  use. 

(Blank)  rejecting  the  administration 
policy,  argued  that  it  was  self-defeating  for 
the  United  States  to  refuse  to  sell  to  the 
Communists  goods  that  every  other  Western 
nation  sells  to  them. 

"Other  Western  nations  think  it  incredible 
that  we're  letting  them  have  all  this  busi- 
ness," (Blank)  said. 

But  (Blank)  called  the  Senate  measure, 
sponsored  by  (Blank  and  Blank)  "a  menace 
to  national  security  and  an  unwarranted 
affront  to  the  President." 

The  bill  would  take  two  important  steps 
toward  easing  present  curbs  on  East-West 
trade : 

It  would  eliminate  the  section  that  bans 
such  shipments  if  they  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic potential  of  the  importing  country. 

It  would  lessen  the  government's  power  to 
prohibit  shipments  contributing  to  the  mili- 
tary potential  of  the  recipient  if  a  similar 
item  can  be  obtained  by  the  Communist  na- 
tion elsewhere. 

Sponsors  of  the  bill  said,  however,  that  the 
President  would  retain  full  power  to  bar 
items  of  military  or  strategic  significance, 
goods  in  short  supply,  or  shipments  that 
might  conflict  with  U.S.  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  20,  1969) 

Soviets  Trim  Arms  Aid  to  North 

Vietnam 

(By  Lewis  Gullck) 

The  level  of  Soviet  arms  aid  to  Hanoi 
has  dropped  considerably  In  recent  months, 
apparently  because  of  the  end  of  the  air 
war  against  North  Vietnam. 

In  reporting  the  downturn  in  Soviet  mili- 
tary shipments,  to  a  level  perhaps  only  half 
of  the  peak  flow  in  1967.  U.S.  government 
sources  did  not  see  any  abandonment  of  Mos- 
cow's policy  of  large-scale  material  support 
for  Hanoi's  war  effort. 

The  Soviets  still  are  supplying  large 
amounts  of  petroleum,  weapons  and  am- 
munition, trucks  and  transportation  equip- 
ment, communications  and  other  items  used 
by  North  Vietnamese  forces,  the  sources  said. 
The  Kremlin  announced  last  week  a  new 
agreement  with  Hanoi  for  further  arms  and 
economic  assistance.  (The  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment have  not  been  disclosed.) 

But  North  Vietnam  no  longer  needs  the 
quantities  of  expansive  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles (SAMS),  sophisticated  radar  gear,  anti- 
aircraft guns  and  Jet  fuel,  or  replacements 
for  bombed  items.  Also,  the  ground  war  in 
the  South  has  slowed  down. 

According  to  estimates  from  U.S.  sources, 
total  Soviet  aid  to  North  Vietnam  reached 
a  peak  of  about  $700  mllUon  in  1967.  of 
which  about  $500  million  was  military  and 
$200  million  economic.  In  1968.  the  year  In 
which  U.S.  bombing  of  the  North  was  cut 
back  in  April  and  halted  entirely  in  Novem- 
ber. Soviet  arms  aid  is  estimated  to  have 
dropped  to  around  $300  million. 

In  1969.  it  is  estimated.  Moscow's  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Hanoi  will  decline  further 
at  about  the  same  rate.  Thus,  the  current 
flow,  as  measured  In  dollar  value,  could  be 
down  to  one-half  the  1967  peak. 

Meanwhile.  Soviet  economic  aid  to  North 
Vietnam  is  reported  to  have  climbed  some, 
to  perhaps  $230  million  in  1968  and  $250 
million  this  year,  and  to  have  shifted  in 
line  with  North  Vietnam's  changing  economic 
picture. 

Moscow's  economic  help  is  believed  now  to 
include  less  food  than  before,  but  more 
material  designed  to  rebuild  the  North  Viet- 
namese economy.  Items  Include  plant  equip- 
ment, machine  tools  and  fertilizer. 

Hanoi's  aid  from  her  other  giant  Com- 
munist backer.  Red  China,  Is  estimated  to 
be  continuing  at  a  rate  of  around  $200  mil- 
lion a  year.  Somewhat  more  than  half  of 
Peking's  assistance  is  said  to  be  in  military 
items,  largely  small  arms  and  ammunition. 
She  has  also  sent  in  much  food. 

Communist  East  Europe  is  another  pro- 
vider for  North  Vietnam,  but  on  a  lesser  scale. 
U.S.  sources  figure  East  European  ship- 
ments to  Hanoi  last  year  totaled  about  $145 
million. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  10,  1969] 
France  Pledges  Amity  to  Soviet 

Moscow. ^French  Foreign  Minister  Maurice 
Schumann  arrived  yesterday  for  a  five-day 
official  visit  and  pledged  that  France  would 
continue  its  policy  of  close  friendship  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Schumann  Is  the  first  French  minister  to 
visit  Russia  since  Georges  Pompidou  suc- 
ceeded Charles  de  Gaulle  as  French  p  esident 
in  June.  His  visit  to  Moscow  follows  one  to 
Washington,  and  he  seemed  to  confirm  that 
Pompidou  would  follow  up  his  scheduled 
U.S.  trip  in  February  with  one  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Schumann  said  his  own  visit  "certainly 
will  have  less  Importance  than  others  which 
will  follow"  and  stressed  that  France  wanted 
"continuation"  of  France's  policy  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  Inaugurated  by 
de  Gaulle's  visit  in  1966. 

Schumann  is  to  preside  Monday  at  the 
opening  session  of  meeting  of  the  Franco- 


Soviet  Grand  CommlsBlon  on  bllaterU  oo- 
(q>oratton  and  wUl  be  Joined  by  Finance  Min- 
ister Val«ry  Glaoanl  dlktaaig. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  22.  19691 
SwBiEN  Insists  Rkijxf  Is  An*  or  Hanoi  Aid 
(By  Henry  8.  Bradstaer) 
After  arousing  a  U.S.  threat  of  economic 
sanctions  In  retaliation  for  Swedish  aid  to 
Hanoi,  Sweden  is  now  emphasizing  its  Inten- 
tion to  provide  "humanitarian"  aid  to  both 
Vletnams. 

That  means  medical  supplies,  hospital 
equipment  and  similar  aid  through  the  Red 
Cross  so  long  as  fighting  continues  In  Viet- 
nam, with  reconstruction  aid  being  sent  to 
North  and  South  after  the  war  ends. 

The  explanations  were  given  by  the  Swed- 
ish foreign  minister,  Torsten  Nllsson.  and  a 
delegation  of  the  Swedish  parliament's  for- 
eign relations  committee.  Both  have  been 
visiting  the  United  States. 

Nllsson  aroused  the  threat  by  remarks  on 
aid  to  North  Vietnam  made  at  a  conference 
of  his  governing  Social  Democratic  party.  The 
explanations  have  been  numerous  since  then. 
Olle  Dahlen,  a  Liberal  party  spokesman 
In  the  parliamentary  delegation,  told  re- 
porters yesterday  that  a  decision  of  parlia- 
ment May  21  banned  reconstruction  aid  un- 
til after  the  war  ended.  Some  humanitarian 
aid  already  has  been  given  to  both  sides 
through  the  Red  Cross,  he  said. 

Nllsson  met  in  New  York  Monday  with 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  to  dis- 
cuss a  wide  range  of  subjects.  He  stressed 
the  humanitarian  natvire  of  current  aid. 

There  was  a  hint  in  the  attitude  of  U.S. 
officials  now  that  such  aid  would  not  force 
Implementation  of  a  restriction  on  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank.  The  bank  Is  barred 
from  providing  credits  to  countries  sending 
material — any  material,  humanitarian  or 
otherwise — to  a  country  engaged  in  hostili- 
ties with  the  United  States. 

The  Scandinavian  airline  SAS,  of  which 
Sweden  Is  a  partner,  has  been  expected  to 
seek  big  new  Export-Import  Bank  credits 
to  buy  American  Jet  passenger  planes. 

An  official  decision  on  the  credit  question 
Is  still  In  the  future,  however. 

Reporting  on  the  Rogers-Nilsson  talks,  a 
State  Department  spokesman  said  the  Nixon 
administration  has  not  yet  decided  whom  to 
send  as  U.S.  ambassador  to  Sweden.  The  post 
has  been  vacant  for  a  year. 

Swedes  believe  it  Is  vacant  as  a  sign  of 
displeasure  with  Sweden's  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  Hanoi.  The  State 
Department  declines  to  comment  officially  on 
this. 

The  leader  of  the  parliamentary  delega- 
tion, Ame  Geljer.  said  he  believed  it  was 
wrong  to  keep  the  post  vacant. 

Geljer  Is  both  chairman  of  the  for- 
eign relations  committee  and  head  of 
Sweden's  trade  unions  organization.  He  held 
talks  here  with  President  George  Meany  of 
the  AFL-CIO. 


National   Liberation  Front,  India   wants  to 
maintain  some  contacts  wltb  the  Vletcong. 

WASRINOTON     POT    OUT 

There  are  reports  that.  In  response,  Wash- 
ington has  Issued  thinly  veiled  threats  that 
the  change  in  Indian  policy  toward  Hanoi 
could  mean  termination  of  American  aid  to 
India. 

There  Is  slu  American  law  under  which  the 
President  is  authorized,  though  by  no  means 
bound,  to  cancel  and  to  any  country  trading 
or  consorting  vrtth  Hanoi  or  Havana. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  reported 
American  warning  has  not  caused  any  con- 
cern in  the  Indian  capital,  but  iU  Immediate 
result  has  been  to  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  New  Delhi's  resolve  to  improve  rela- 
tions with  North  Vietnam. 

The  process  of  improving  relations  with 
North  Vietnam  began  with  Foreign  Minister 
Dlnesh  Singh's  visit  to  Hanoi  for  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  funeral.  It  is  Intended  to  carry  it 
further  quickly  by  restoring  trade  and  cul- 
tural contacts  between  the  two  countries. 
radical  change 
This  is  a  far  cry  from  only  three  years  ago 
when  the  Indian  need  for  American  surplus 
wheat  was  desperate  and  Americans  made 
wheat  supplies  conditional  on  an  embargo  on 
trade  with  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam.  At  the 
time,  the  Indian  government  said  it  did  not 
want  to  trade  with  Hanoi  for  reasons  of  its 
own.  not  because  of  American  pressure  not  to 
do  so.  With  Cuba,  there  was  never  any  trade 
anyway. 

New  Delhi's  stand  may  have  been  partially 
Influenced  by  Hanoi's  action  at  the  time.  Al- 
though Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  a  great  friend  oif 
Nehru  and  enjoyed  high  prestige  in  India,  re- 
lations between  India  and  North  Vietnam 
soured  after  Hanoi  sided  with  China  during 
the  Chinese  invasion  of  India  in  1962. 

Some  thinkers  in  the  Indian  Foreign  Office 
as  well  as  outside  have  been  advocating  closer 
relations  with  Hanoi  for  some  time,  but  the 
government  has  only  now  taken  note  of  the 
demand. 

IGNORING     mEOLOGT 

The  government  recognizes  that  India 
ought  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  all 
nations  geopolitlcally  Important  to  it,  regard- 
less of  Ideology.  Hence,  the  decision  to  be- 
friend the  Shah  of  Iran  despite  his  pro- 
nounced friendship  for  Pakistan  and  to  open 
legislation  in  North  and  South  Korea. 

North  Vietnam's  importance  is  seen  to  be 
ever  greater.  It  Is  on  China's  periphery.  After 
the  American  withdrawal  from  Asia,  North 
Vietnam's  prestige  will  be  high.  Through  a 
friendly  policy  It  can  perhaps  be  Induced  to 
be  more  nationalist  than  communist.  Those 
who  attempt  to  see  far  Into  the  future  also 
think  that  a  post-Ho  Vietnam  may  someday 
be  a  bridge  between  India  and  a  post-Mao 
China. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  22,  1969] 

Quakers  Reqtwsts  for  Prisoners  List 

Rejected  by  Hanoi 


(From  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  23.  19691 
Hanoi  Ajdx  in  Pkkinq 
Tokyo. — Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  of  North 
Vietnam  arrived  In  Pelting  yesterday,  the 
New  China  news  agency  said  today.  The 
Hanoi  delegation  arrived  from  Moscow. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  12,  19691 

India's     Trend     Toward     Hanoi     Disturbs 

United   States 

(By  Inder  K^lhotra) 

Calcotta. — A  slow,  subtle  but  considered 
change  in  India's  policy  toward  Hanoi  is  cre- 
ating fresh  strain  In  India's  relations  with 
America,  which  for  quite  some  time  have 
been  remarkably  free  from  strain. 

Americans  have  reacted  with  unusual 
sharpness  to  the  Indian  decision,  still  at  a 
stage  of  thinking  aloud,  to  upgrade  the  In- 
dian Consulate  General  In  Hanoi  to  an  em- 
bassy, thereby  giving  full  diplomatic  recog- 
nition to  North  Vietnam,  New  Delhi  is  also 
unwilling  to  accord  similar  recognition  to  the 
American-backed  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam because  of  its  instability. 

On  the  contrary,  while  refusing  to  recog- 
nize the  provisional  government  set  up  by  the 


Philadelphia. — A  Quaker  sociologist  on 
a  mission  to  North  Vietnam  to  deliver  medi- 
cal supplies  and  find  out  the  names  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  says  he  asked 
Hanoi  four  times  for  a  list  of  American 
servicemen  but  the  requests  were  denied. 

Dr.  Joseph  Elder  said  yesterday  he  de- 
livered $25,000  worth  of  medical  eqvUpment, 
including  tools  for  open  heart  surgery,  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  last  week.  The  39-year-old 
University  of  Wisconsin  professor  spoke  at 
a  press  conference  at  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee. 

Elder  said  he  took  250  letters  and  a  ship- 
ment of  vitamins  for  prisoners  from 
Ameirioan  wives  who  believe  their  husbands 
are  Communist  prisoners. 

Elder  said  the  U.S.  government  had 
granted  his  license  to  buy  surgical  supplies 
abroad  and  had  validated  his  passport  for 
travel   to  North   Vietnam. 


UNITED  NATIONS  DAY 

The  SPEIAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Browm)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  October  24,  1945,  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  entered  into  effect. 

Two  years  later  on  October  31,  1947. 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  interna- 
tional organization  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  declaring  October  24  from 
this  day  forth  be  officially  called  United 
Nations  Day  and  be  devoted  to  inform 
the  peoples  of  the  world  of  the  aims  and 
achievements  of  the  organization  and  to 
obtaining  support  for  its  activities. 

Member  governments  were  invited  to 
cooperate  in  the  anniversary  of  its  ob- 
servance. In  the  United  States  the  Presi- 
dent annually  issues  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating October  24  as  United  Nations 
Day  and  suggesting  appropriate  methods 
for  observing  the  anniversary. 

In  Proclamation  3924  issued  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1969,  President  Nixon  urged,  and 
I  quote, 

"Citizens  of  this  nation  to  observe  that  day 
by  means  of  community  programs  which  will 
contribute  to  a  realistic  understanding  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  associated  organi- 
zations." 

He  called  upon  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal officials  to  encourage  citizen  groups 
and  communications  media  to  engage  in 
appropriate  observance  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  Nations  Association  of 
the  United  States  and  other  interested 
organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  taken  this  special 
order  todar  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  tomorrow  is  United  Nations  Day 
and  also  to  call  attention  to  a  House  con- 
current resolution  which  I  previously  in- 
troduced on  September  18,  1969,  and 
which  I  reintroduced  today  with  30  co- 
sponsors  which  calls  upon  the  United 
Nations  to  declare  this  day  as  a  perma- 
nent international  holiday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  my  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  together  with  a 
list  of  the  30  cosponsors. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
H.  Con.  Res.  367 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Se-ruxte  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  October  24,  United  Na- 
tions Day,  should  be  a  permanent  interna- 
tional holiday. 

Accordingly,  the  Congress  recommends  to 
the  United  States  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  that  he  propose  to  the 
General  Assembly  the  declaration  of  this  day 
as  a  permanent  international  holiday. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, included  herewith  is  a  list  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  resolution: 
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Joseph  P.  ^ddabbo  of  New  Tork. 
Jonathan  Bl  Bingham  of  New  Tork. 
PhlUlp  Burl|on  of  California. 
Shirley  Chliiolm  of  New  Tork. 
Jeffery  Coh4lan  of  California. 
Silvio  Contei  of  Massachusetts. 
John  Conyeks,  Jr  ,  of  Michigan. 
EmiUo  Dadqarlo  of  Connecticut. 
John  Dellet^iack  of  Oregon. 
Bob  Eckharjlt  of  Texas. 
Don  Edwar(<s  of  California. 
Leonard  Parbsteln  of  New  York. 
WUUam  Poru  of  Michigan. 
Donald  Praaer  of  Minnesota. 
Gilbert  GuA  of  Maryland. 
Sejrmour  Halpem  of  New  York. 
Julia  Hansen  of  Washington. 
Prank  Hortan  of  New  York. 
James  Howard  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  Kastenmeler  of  Wisconsin. 
Robert  Leggttt  of  California. 
Spark  Matsilnaga  of  Hawaii. 
Abner  Mlkv*  of  Illinois. 
Patsy  Mink  pf  Hawaii. 
Charles  Mosper  of  Ohio. 
Bertram  Poc^ell  of  New  York. 
Edward  Roybal  of  California. 
Benjamin  Ri>senthal  of  New  York. 
William  Ryap  of  New  York. 
Louis  Stoke^  of  Ohio. 

.  Mf,..Speakpr,  the  idea  of  having  Oc- 
^^ber.!^*  proilaimed  as  an  international 
holiday  is  not  an  idea  which  I  conceived 
of  myself.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  originatoir  of  this  idea,  Miss  Dorothy 
Schneider  ofi  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  who 
is  an  active  j  and  long-time  member  of 
the  Santa  [Barbara  chapter  of  the 
United  Nations  Association  of  the 
United  Statet. 

Miss  Schneider  over  the  last  several 
years  has  communicated  with  a  large 
number  of  lejading  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  bther  countries  suggesting 
that  the  ide^  of  designating  October  24 
as  an  international  holiday  be  acted 
upon.  I 

She  has  r^eived  truly  a  tremendous 
number  of  favorable  responses  to  her 
volimiinous  iorrespondence.  These  fav- 
orable replies  include  many  Members  of 
Congress,  thf  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Natidns,  other  ofiQcials  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  a  large  body  of  in- 
terested citiaens  throughout  this  coun- 
try. The  idei  of  such  an  international 
holiday  has  l^n  transmitted  to  our  own 
Department  of  State  by  our  own  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  and  is 
receiving  consideration  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  at  the  present  time. 

I  woiild  like  to  indicate  my  own  very 
strong  support  for  this  proposal  origi- 
nated by  Miss  Schneider  and  supported 
by  so  many  other  distinguished  citizens 
as  one  way  n  which  we  may  indicate 
our  own  continued  dedication  to  the 
ideals  which  were  originally  the  basis 
for  the  development  of  the  United  Na- 
tions charte!'.  I  think  that  this  is  a 
method  by  'vhich  we  can  all  in  this 
country  and  in  other  countries  of  the 
world  pay  tril  »ute  to  the  strong,  universal 
feeling  that  ve  are  hoping  to  move  to- 
ward a  worli  of  peace,  one  in  which 
there  will  b;  a  structure  of  interna- 
tional law  sti  ong  enough  to  resolve  the 
many  issues  nhich  create  conflict  in  the 
world  today. 

In  my  opiiion,  there  are  many  other 
ways  in  which  our  country  could  give 
support  to  ttiese  ideas,  and  this  sug- 
gestion of  d<signating  an  international 
holiday  is  on  y  one  of  those  many  ways, 


one  which  1  would  say  has  much  merit 
from  the  standpoint  that  it  is  not  an 
idea  which  would  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money.  It  is  an  idea  which  would  focus 
the  attention  of  people  all  over  the  world 
on  the  contribution  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and,  hopefully,  upon  the  needs  for 
strengthening  the  United  Nations  in  the 
role  which  it  has  played. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  would  like  to  commend  him 
for  his  leadership  in  sponsoring  this  reso- 
lution, which  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor. 
I  believe  that  the  need  for  an  effective 
international  organization  devoted  to  the 
ends  of  peace  has  never  been  clearer.  The 
tension  and  armed  conflict  in  much  of 
the  world  are  evidence  that  the  United 
Nations  has  not  been  able  to  accomplish 
all  that  its  founders  hoped,  and  United 
Nations  Day  is  a  fitting  reminder  that 
we  need  to  renew  our  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  as  an  instrument  of 
peace. 

It  is  appropriate  also  on  this  occasion 
to  make  special  note  that  the  United 
Nations  provides  a  world  forum  where 
we  can  urge  the  community  of  nations 
to  live  up  to  mankind's  best  standards 
for  himian  and  national  conduct.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  the  United  States  went  on 
record  as  supporting  these  standards 
worldwide  by  ratifying  the  Conventions 
on  Genocide,  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor, 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  and  Freedom 
of  Association  and  the  Right  to  Organize. 
It  is  a  continuing  reproach  to  us  all  that 
no  action  has  been  taken  to  support  these 
conventions  abroad  when  we  have  long 
been  committed  to  their  implementation 
at  home.  I  am  therefore  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  reintroduce  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  United  States  ratify 
these  fundamental  principles  of  good 
conduct  in  the  world  community. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  take  this  time  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  his  leadership 
in  this  connection  and  also  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  for  joining  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  in  sponsoiing 
this  proposal  that  United  Nations  Day  be 
made  a  permanent  holiday. 

Further,  in  other  respects  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  suggest  too 
that  today  there  is  a  problem  of  main- 
taining the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  United  Nations  Day,  1969, 
comes  at  a  time  when  it  is  all  too  easy 
to  catalog  the  failures  and  shortcomings 
of  the  U.N.  and  to  denigrate  its  role  in 
influencing  major  world  events. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  some  of  the  unspectacular  ac- 
complishments of  the  U.N.  have  made 
the  world  a  bit  safer.  It  is  also  useful  to 
recall  that  the  U.N.  still  provides  a  com- 
mon meeting  ground  for  the  most  im- 


placable of  foes.  When  I  hear  criticism 
of  the  U.N.  because  of  its  apparent  im- 
potence, I  can  draw  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  in  business  as  long 
as  it  has,  and  that,  despite  its  obvious 
defects,  has  managed  to  remain  a  going 
concern — although  it  is  not  always  clear 
where  it  is  going. 

If  the  U.N.  is  to  be  more  relevant  in 
situations  which  threaten  peace,  our  own 
country  will  have  to  provide  much  of  the 
initiative  in  adapting  the  U.N.  to  the 
needs  of  the  next  decade.  Our  motivation 
need  not  be  altruistic,  but  admittedly 
selflsh.  If  the  United  States  is  to  avoid 
the  role  of  world  policeman,  it  is  almost 
axiomatic  that  the  peacekeeping  func- 
tions of  the  U.N.  must  be  revitalized.  If 
the  flnancial  burden  and  responsibility 
for  developmental  aid  's  to  be  spread 
more  evenly,  the  U.N.  is  the  logical  ve- 
hicle for  this  task. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  now  preparing  for  a  signif- 
icant effort  in  the  coming  year  to  re- 
shape the  U.N.  in  jrder  to  make  it  more 
relevant  to  changing  times.  However, 
before  v/e  can  presimie  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  renovation  process,  I  think  that 
it  is  necessary  to  first  show  by  our  ac- 
tions, rather  than  by  sweeping  rhetoric, 
that  the  present  administration  is  firmly 
committed  to  a  growing  role  for  the  U.N. 
in  our  foreign  policies. 

There  are  two  small  pieces  of  unfin- 
ished business  which  should  be  taken 
care  of  without  delay.  I  believe  that  the 
administration  should  publicly  announce 
its  intention  to  move  ahead  with  repeal 
of  the  Cormally  amendment  and  should 
also  seek  to  improve  our  anemic  averaf,'e 
in  ratifying  the  U.N.'s  human  rights 
Conventions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  date,  I  am  unaware 
of  the  public  enunciation  by  the  present 
administration  of  its  support  for  repeal 
of  the  Connally  reservation.  This  res- 
ervation restricts  our  Nation's  accept- 
ance of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  in  disputes  with 
other  nations  regarding  "matters  which 
are  essentially  within  the  domestic  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  as  deter- 
mined by  the  United  States."  This  self- 
judging  aspect  of  our  acceptance  of 
jurisdiction  has  created  imderstanlable 
doubt  in  the  international  community 
of  the  good  faith  of  our  declared  inten- 
tion to  accept  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court. 

It  is  relevant  to  point  out  that  most 
nations  which  have  accepted  the  Court's 
statutory  jurisdiction  have  done  so  with- 
out similar  reservation.  On  a  more  prac- 
tical plane,  it  is  also  apparent  that  the 
vital  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
protected  regardless  of  any  action  the 
Court  might  take  because  of  the  U.S. 
veto  power  and  the  charter  prohibition 
against  U.N.  intervention  in  matters  es- 
sentially within  the  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  State. 

Before  we  can  take  part  in  the  antici- 
pated efforts  to  seek  ways  to  expand  the 
role  of  the  Court,  which,  incidentally, 
has  only  one  case  remaining  on  its  dock- 
et, and  is  in  real  danger  of  becoming 
moribund,  we  should  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  we  have  enough  faith  in  the 
Court's  integrity  and  relevance  to  relin- 
quish our  right  to  determine  when  it 


should  have  jurisdiction.  Imagine  the 
state  of  justice  in  any  society  if  one  side 
of  a  dispute  could  determine  whether  he 
wishes  to  be  judged  for  his  action.  The 
rule  of  law  in  international  affairs  is 
certainly  not  advanced  by  the  poor  ex- 
ample being  set  by  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world. 

Our  sorry  record  with  regard  to  ratifi- 
cation of  the  U.N.'s  human  rights  con- 
ventions also  stands  out  like  a  sore 
thumb.  Out  of  the  nine  conventions 
which  the  General  Assembly  invited  all 
member  states  to  ratify  by  1968,  we  have 
ratified  only  one,  and  this  one  dealt  with 
slavery.  Speak  about  being  cautious.  It 
is  a  particularly  sad  commentary  that 
the  Senate  has  failed  to  ratify  the  Con- 
vention on  Genocide  which  would  com- 
mit us  as  a  nation  to  the  prevention  and 
at)olltion  of  genocide.  Equally  disap- 
pointing is  our  failure  to  accept  the  Con- 
vention on  Political  Rights  of  Women, 
and  the  Convention  on  Forced  Labor 
which  prohibits  compulsory  labor  for 
the  purpose  of  political  coercion  or 
punishment. 

On  September  18  of  this  year.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  addressed  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  In  restating  our  inter- 
national commitment,  the  President 
stated: 

The  more  closely  the  world  community 
adheres  to  a  single  standard  In  judging  In- 
ternational behavior,  the  less  likely  ti\e 
standard  Is  to  be  violated. 

But  this,  and  other  praiseworthy  dec- 
larations, were  not  accompanied  by  any 
promises  of  concrete  action  by  our  coim- 
try.  While  the  two  preceding  adminis- 
trations have  gone  publicly  on  record  for 
repeal  of  the  Connally  amendment  and 
previous  Presidents  have  sought  Senate 
ratification  of  human  rights  conventions, 
we  have  no  indication  yet  as  to  where 
President  Nixon  stands  on  these  two 
Issues. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  our  ad- 
herence to  the  conventions  would  neither 
detract  from,  nor  enhance,  for  that  mat- 
ter, the  human  rights  already  enjoyed 
by  American  citizens.  On  the  other  hand, 
U.S.  adlierence  would  lend  weight  to  ef- 
forts for  the  achievement  of  himian 
lights  throughout  the  world.  This  would 
be  a  desirable  goal  both  from  a  himiani- 
tarian  viewpoint  as  well  as  an  essential, 
long-range  step  to  establish  the  proper 
conditions  for  world  peace. 

I  fully  realize  that  the  two  items  I 
have  raised  today  are  not  terribly  cru- 
cial and  not  directly  connected  with  the 
more  burning  issues  facing  oiu*  Nation 
or  the  U.N.  at  present.  But,  these  are 
matters  which  are  meaningful  to  those 
of  Us  who  can  appreciate  the  smallest 
steps  in  the  direction  of  world  order  and 
who,  by  now,  do  not  expect  giant  strides 
along  this  path. 

The  stature  of  our  Nation  at  the  U.N. 
would  be  raised  just  a  bit  if  we  made  the 
small  effort  required  to  demonstrate  our 
faith  In  the  U.N.'s  promulgations  on 
human  rights  and  in  its  Court. 

(Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
with  my  remarks  a  series  of  approxi- 


mately 35  letters  endorsing  the  idea  of 
an  international  holiday  on  United  Na- 
tions Day.  These  letters  are  from  various 
distinguished  personages: 

The  Secretabt-Geneeai,, 

October  25,  X9S8. 

Miss   DOJIOTHT    SCHNEIDEB, 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Schneider:  Mr.  HoBman  parsed 
on  to  me  your  letter  dated  12  October.  I  think 
It  Is  an  excellent  suggestion  that  United  Na- 
tions Day,  24  October,  should  be  proclaimed 
an  International  holiday  and  observed  as 
such  In  all  Member  countries. 

I  hope  that  some  Member  Government  will 
some  day  take  the  initiative  to  put  this  pro- 
posal before  the  General  Assembly  and  have 
it  adopted. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  you  for  your  good 
wishes  and  kind  sentiments. 
Yours  sincerely, 

U  Thant. 

UNrrED  Nations, 
New  York.  February  20. 1969. 
Miss  Dorothy  Schneider, 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Schneider:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  12  February  and  enclosures  concern- 
ing your  proposal  that  United  Nations  Day 
be  proclaimed  an  International  holiday.  It  Is 
a  very  interesting  idea  and  I  wish  you  well 
with  it. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ralph  J.  Bunche. 
Under-Secretary-General. 

Permanent  Mission  of  Afghani- 
stan  TO   the   United    Nations, 

Augiist  25, 1969. 
Miss  Dorothy  Schneider. 
United  Nations  Association  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 
Dear  Miss  Schneider:  Further  to  our 
letter  dated  July  25.  1969.  in  acknowl- 
edgement of  yo\ir  letter  dated  July  23,  1969. 
regarding  your  proposal  to  proclaim  United 
Nations  Day  an  international  holiday. 

I  wish  to  inform  you  that  the  Government^ 
of  Afghanistan  has  decided  to  support  your' 
proposal,  and  will  therefore  lend  its  support 
whenever  this  proposal  is  considered  In  the 
United  Nations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Arduh-Rahman  Pazhwak, 
Permanent  Representative. 

United  Nations  iNSTiTtJTE  fob 
Training  and  Research — 
UNITAR. 

New  York.  May  6. 1969. 
Miss  DoBOTHT  L.  Schneider. 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Schneider:  I  thank  you  for 
sending  me  a  copy  of  your  correspondence 
with  the  United  Nations  Secretary-General 
concerning  your  proposal  for  a  permanent 
United  Nations  Day  International  holiday. 
I  think  the  proposal  Is  an  excellent  one  and 
I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  United  States 
Mission  Is  taking  the  the  initiative  to  bring 
it  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee  dealing 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Twenty-fifth  An- 
niversary of  the  United  Nations.  I  simply 
cannot  imagine  anybody  dissenting  from  the 
proposal. 

Sincerely  yours, 

S.    O.    .■\DEBO. 

Permanent  Mission  of 
Ghana  to  the  United  Nations. 

New  York.  N.Y..  June  11. 1969. 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Schneider, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Dear  Madam:  Ttiank  you  for  your  letter 
of  May  31.  1969  forwarding  corresp)ondence 
vrtth  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  on  your  proposal  for  a  United  Nations 
International  Holiday. 

Such  expressions  of  Interest  and  faith  in 
the  United  Nations  give  encouragement  to 


all  who  are  dedicated  to  the  task  of  making 
the  United  Nations  an  effective  instrument 
for  the  maintenance  of  world  p>eace  and  order. 
I  find  your  idea  of  an  International  United 
Nations  Holiday  a  fitting  recognition  of  what 
the  United  Nations  has  achieved  for  man- 
kind in  the  ^here  of  [leace  and  co-existence. 
The  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations,  of  which  I  am  Chairman,  has  been 
concerned  with  the  planning  of  an  appro- 
priate progamme  for  the  occasion,  and  I  am 
glad  the  American  delegation  is  looking  into 
the  possibility  of  Introducing  your  proposal 
there.  I  would  be  happy  to  promote  Interest 
in  the  idea. 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  M.  Akwei. 
Ambassador.  Permanent  Representatit^e. 

U.S.     Representative     to     thk 
United  Nations, 

March  11,  1969. 
Miss  Dorothy  Schneider, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Schneider:  Thank  you  for 
bringing  your  proposal  to  proclaim  United 
Nations  Day  a  permanent  International  holi- 
day to  my  attention.  Congressman  Teague 
and  Congressman  EMwards  have  also  for- 
warded your  letters  to  me. 

Your  expression  of  support  for  the  United 
Nations  is  most  encouraging. 

I  have  brought  your  proposal  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State.  At  this 
time,  your  suggestion  is  under  consideration 
lor  possible  inclusion  in  our  proposals  for 
the  United  Nations  Twenty-Fifth  Anniver- 
sary celebration.  You  will  be  kept  informed 
of  any  decisions. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  W.  Yost. 

U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations, 

New  York,  N.Y..  September  10, 1969. 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Schneider, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Schneider:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  30  enclosing  copies  of  re- 
sponses you  have  received  regarding  your 
proposal  that  UN  Day  be  proclaimed  a  per- 
manent international  holiday.  You  have  a 
most  impressive  list  of  supporters  and  we 
appreciate  your  bringing  these  letters  to  our 
attention. 

As  Ambassador  Yost  wrote  to  you  at  an 
earlier  date,  we  brought  your  proposal  to  the 
attention  of  the  State  Department  and  we 
have  been  in  touch  with  the  Department 
on  this  matter  since  that  time.  We  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Fred  Blachly  has  Informed 
you  that  the  Department  feels  your  proposal 
should  first  be  submitted  as  a  bill  in  Congress. 
Until  there  is  some  indication  that  the 
United  States  will  declare  United  Nations 
Day  an  official  holiday  in  this  country,  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations of  this  nature  to  the  United 
Nations. 

We  hope  you  understand  our  position. 
Sincerely, 

John  McH.  Stuart,  Jr., 
Senior  Adviser.  Public  Affairs. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

Washington.  D.C..  February  25,  1969 
Miss  Dorothy  Schneider, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Dear  Dorothy:  How  nice  to  receive  your 
letter  of  February  22.  It  was  fifteen  years  ago 
that  I  saw  you  in  Marrakech.  and  I  remem- 
ber the  interesting  visit  that  we  had. 

I  am  all  for  making  October  24th  United 
Nations  Day,  and  you  can  pass  that  word 
along  to  U  Thant  or  any  others  who  may  be 
promoting   the  cause. 

I  have  been  to  Santa  Barbara  several  times, 
where  I  see  you  are  in  residence.  I  am  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  Center  for  the  Study 
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of  Democratic  Institutions,  and  I  see  that 
some  of  the  peo  jle  you  have  on  your  spon- 
soring list  for  XJjf  Day  are  Center  people,  so 
you  must  be  well  acquainted  with  ovir  work 
there. 

It  would  be  n^ce  to  see  you  any  time  you 
are  East. 

Yours  faltkf ully, 


.  SeK.  ,Tt 


■  3CH 


us 

IMTERIOI  I 

Weuhingt:  m 
Miss  Dorothy 
Santa  Barbara, 

Dear  Miss 
letter  of  Februai^ 
of  your  letter  to 
United  Nations, 
Ing  the  proposal 
be  proclaimed 

I   think  this 
merit,  Miss  Schneider, 
to  support  it  In 

With  every  goo^ 
Sincerely 


C  llif. 
Sch^zider:  Thank  you  for  your 
15,  1969,  enclosing  a  copy 
he  Secretary  General  of  the 
iJonorable  U  Thant,  regard- 
that  a  United  Nations  day 
international  holiday. 
^Jggestion   has  considerable 
and  I  would  expect 
:  Senate, 
wish.  I  am 


a;i 


Congress   op 
HorsE  or 
Washingt(^ 

Miss  DO«t5THY  So 

Smnta  Barbara, 

Dear  Miss  Sch 
recent  letter  and 
closed  concernlnj 
Nations  Day  be 
holiday. 

I  appreciate  hating 
Ject  and  coinmen(  I 
should   be  more 
brotherhood  of  m(in. 
With  kind 


THE   United  States, 
]  Sepresentatives, 

,  DC,  February  26, 1969. 

NEIDER, 
Cilif. 

iJEiDER:  Thank  you  for  your 
for  the  materials  you  en- 
your  proposal  that  United 

I  roclalmed  an  International 

your  views  on  this  sub- 
your  basic  idea  that  people 
immediately  aware   of  the 


reg!  rds 
Rob  srt 


Congress   of 
House  of 
Washington 
Miss  Dorothy 
Santa  Barbara, 

Dear  Miss 
talnly  has  merit. 
I  hope  greater 
Nations  Day  can 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 


Members  oi 
Through 
Washingtoh 
Miss  Dorothy  Sc  h 
Santa  Barbara.  Cc  lif. 

Deas   Miss  Sck  neioeb 
calling  to  my  attention 
llsh   an   tnternatj  3nal 
This  is  a  splendid 
the  attention  of  |n 
Sincerely, 


igto  I 


Com 

Wash  in 
Miss  Dorothy 
Santa  Barbara, 

Dear  Miss 
recent  letter  requesting 
October  24,  be 
holiday.  Your 
well  serve  to  unljte 
better    spirit    of 
"United  Nations' 
I  will  give  your 
tion  and  attentioil. 
Sincerely 


W.  O.  Douglas. 


CoMMiTm:  ON 
and  iNsui-AR  Affairs, 
DC,  February  18, 1969. 

NEIDEB, 


George  McGovxkn. 


W.  Kastenmeier, 
Member  of  Congress. 


the   United   States. 
Representatives, 
DC.  February  24,  1969. 
Schneider, 
CiUif. 
ScHfiEiDER:  Your  proposal  cer- 


recognitlon  of  the  United 
promoted. 


l>e 


Donald  M.  Fraser. 

Congress  fob  Peacx 
,  D.C.,  February  27.  1969. 

NEIDER, 


Many   thanks   for 

your  efforts  to  estab- 

Unlted    Nations   Day. 

idea  which  I  will  bring  to 

y  MCPL  colleagues. 


F.  Bradford  Morse, 

Chairmati. 


U.S.  Senate, 
;  iiTTEE  ON  Commerce, 
DC.  February  18, 1969. 


Set  NEIDER, 

Ca  if. 

Schj^eider:  Thank  you  for  your 

„  United  Nations  Day, 

pi  oclaimed  an  international 

is  excellent  and  would 

Member  countries  in  a 

understanding    the    words 

therefore,  you  may  be  sure 

p  roposal  my  full  consldera- 


req'  lest 


Vance  Hartke, 

U.S.  Senator. 


OmcK  OF  THE  Prime  Miihster, 

Ottatoa,  May  12, 1969. 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Scrnkideb, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  ScKNxiBn:  On  behalf  of  Mr. 
Trudeau,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  3,  and  express  his  appreciation 
for  your  very  excellent  suggestion.  A  copy 
of  your  correspondence  has  been  sent  to  Mr. 
Pelletier,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Canada, 
for  bis  consideration. 
Yours  sincerely, 

William  G.  Morris, 

Secretary. 

Nicosia, 
September  8,  1969. 
Open  Letter  to  Delegates  op  the  22d  Ple- 
nary Assembly  op  the  World  Federation 
OP  United  Nations  Associations 
"Wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men".  It  is 
not  enough   to   construct   and   to   maintain 
organizations  for  the  prevention  of  war  and 
for  the  building  of  peace,  unless  the  minds 
of  men  and   women   throughout  the  world 
accept  the  necessity  of  using  and  strength- 
ening  these  organizations.   Books  of   infor- 
mation, inspired  speeches,  and  all  the  vast 
methods  of  publicity  are  not  likely  to  suc- 
ceed unless  year  by  year  the  eyes  and  ears 
and,  through  them,  the  minds  of  people  in 
every  country  are  reminded  of  the  possibility 
of  establishing  peace  it.  the  world  through 
the  United  Nations. 

We,  therefore.  Officers  and  Honorary  Offi- 
cers of  the  World  Federation  of  United  Na- 
tions Associations,  suggest  to  the  Twenty- 
second  Plenary  Assembly  of  WPUNA  to  appeal 
to  every  Government  to  Institute  in  its  coun- 
try an  Annual  National  Holiday  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  October  in  the  manner 
most  suitable  to  it,  national  customs.  In 
this  way,  by  constant  and  regular  reminders, 
the  idea  that  the  United  Nations  is  the  only 
means  by  which  war  can  be  ended,  can  be- 
come a  permanent  thought  in  "the  minds 
of  men". 

Ales  Bebler,  President;  Leonard  P.  Behr- 
ens.  Honorary  President:  Ahmed  Ma- 
tine-Daftary.  Honorary  President;  S.  D. 
Pandey,  Vice-President;  Y.  T.  Lee, 
Vice-President;  Jan  G.  G.  De  Geer, 
Vice-President;  Anton  Canellas,  Vice- 
President;  Jean  Picker,  Vice-President; 
Franco  A.  Casadio,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee;  N.  J.  C.  M.  Kap- 
peyne  van  de  Coppello,  Treasurer;  L.  H. 
Horace  Perera.  Secretary-General. 

The  United  Nations  Association 
OP  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  The 
General  Secretary, 

Trinidad.    West  Indies,  August   7,  1969. 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Schneider, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Dear  Madam:  Tbanlcs  very  much  for  yo\xr 
letter  of  July  10. 

At  our  monthly  general  meeting  held  yes- 
terday (Wednesday,  August  6),  we  studied 
your  proposal  and  it  unanimously  agreed  to 
support  you  in  your  quest  for  a  permanent 
United   Nations   Day   International   holiday. 

We  feel  that  by  having  such  an  interna- 
tional holidp.y  on  such  a  special  day.  would 
be  a  step  towards  bringing  the  nations  of 
the  world,  one  step  closer.  Then  we  as 
United  Nations  Associations  would  strive  to 
make  that  day  meaningful,  so  that  it  may  be 
viewed  as  a  day  for  and  with  a  purpose,  and 
not  just  another  holiday. 

Pledging  our  support  and  with  every  good 
wish. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ainslet  A.  Sahai. 

United    Nations    Association    op 
Australia,  Federal  Secretariat, 
Brisbane,  Australia.  September  30, 1969. 

Miss  D.  L.  SCHNEIDEn, 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Schneider  :  Further  to  my  letter 
of  the  25th  July  1969  regarding  your  proposal 
for  a  permanent  UN  Day  holiday. 


At  a  recent  meerting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  UNA  of  Australia,  it  was  agreed 
that  this  suggestion  be  referred  to  various 
Divisions  (Chapters)  of  our  Association  for 
their  consideration. 

I  wonder  if  you  are  aware  that  this  matter 
was  discussed  at  the  22nd  Plenary  Assembly 
of  WFTJNA  held  in  Cyprus  earlier  this  month 
and  that  the  full  resolution  was  carried 
unanimously : 

"Item  8  (d) :  Consideration  of  Plans  for 
the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  United  Nations. 

I.  The  TWenty-second  Plenary  Assembly 
cf  WFUNA. 

Considering  it  essential  for  the  future  of 
mankind  that  all  peoples  become  Increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  importance  of  the  United 
Nations  for  the  world  community. 

Considering  that  United  Nations  Day,  the 
24th  October,  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  informing  the  public  alxjut  the  United 
Nations. 

Supports  the  idea  that  United  Nations  Day 
be  celebrated  in  all  countries  as  a  national 
holiday,  adapted  to  the  custom  and  culture 
of   the  people  concerned. 

Expresses  the  hope  that  the  next  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  adopt  a  recommendation 
in   this  same  spirit,   and 

Recommends  that  all  UNAs  promote  this 
Idea  in  their  countries." 
Yours  sincerely, 

A.  J.  Symonds. 

World  Federation  of  United  Na- 
tions Associations, 

Geneva,  July  16, 1969. 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Schneidik, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Schneider;  I  am  in  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  8th  July  and  the  many 
documents  which  you  have  attached. 

For  the  moment.  I  wish  only  to  say  that  I 
am  Including  "the  declaration  of  UN  Day  as 
a  public  holiday  in  all  countries"  among  pro- 
posals which  I  am  making  to  our  Assembly 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary  of  the  United  Nations. 
With  my  kind  regards. 
Yours  sincerely, 

L.  H.  Horace  Perfra, 

Secretary-General. 

World  Federation  of  United  Na- 
tions Associations, 

Amsterdam,  June  25, 1969. 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Schneider, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Schneider:  Thanking  you  for 
your  letter  of  June  18th  concerning  your 
proposal  for  a  permanent  United  Nations  Day 
international  holiday,  I  must  say  that  I  think 
it  is  an  excellent  suggestion.  Prom  those 
who  have  expressed  approval  I  know  per- 
sonally Mr.  U  Thant,  Dr.  Bunche  and  I  saw 
Mr.  Hoffman  still  in  the  beginning  of  this 
year  here  in  Holland.  I  might  give  you  this 
comment  that  getting  the  approval  of  the  au- 
thorities to  grant  a  holiday  on  all  the  schools 
on  the  24th  of  October  will  get  young  peo- 
ple accustomed  with  the  Idea  that  there 
exists  a  world-wide  organization.  I  know 
that  there  is  nothing  which  makes  such  an 
impression  on  young  mankind  than  get- 
ting a  day  free  of  duties.  I  therefore  hope 
that  you  will  be  successful  and  it  would  be 
of  great  support  for  you  when  the  Amer- 
ican association  would  make  a  proposal  in 
the  circle  of  WFUNA  In  order  that  you  would 
get  world-wide  support  for  your  suggeotion. 
Sincerely  yours. 


World  Association  of 

World  Federalists, 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  March  24, 1969. 
Miss  Dorothy  Schneider, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Schneider:  Thank  you  so  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  March  8  and  the 
several  copies  of  letters  from  prominent  per- 
sons in  the  USA  who  support  your  "United 
Nations  Day"  proposal. 
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Yes  you  most  certainly  do  have  my  per- 
mission to  say  I  heartily  approve  of  this 
imaginative  idea.  In  gaining  a  broad  base  of 
support  for  UN  Day  becoming  an  interna- 
tional holiday  I  think  we  should  be  guided  in 
part  by  the  problems  encountered  in  ad- 
vancing similar  proposals.  In  addition  to  en- 
couraging our  World  Federalist  National  Or- 
ganizations to  take  action  at  the  National 
level  may  I  suggest  that  we  also  encourage 
United  Nations  Associations,  in  the  USA  and 
elsewhere,  to  take  a  position  on  the  matter. 
Contact  with  the  World  Federation  of  United 
Nations  Associations  (WPUNA)  may  also  be 
helpful.  ^  .     , 

Please  continue  to  keep  me  informed  of 
vour  continued  efforts  to  achieve  a  "one 
world  ■  holiday  for  men  and  women  of  all 
nations. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Andrew  A.  D.  Clarke, 

Secretary  General. 

PARIS.  July  2.   1969. 
Miss  Dorothy  Schneider, 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Schneider:  I  think  it  is  an 
excellent  suggestion  that  United  Nations  Day, 
24th  October,  should  be  proclaimed  an  Inter- 
national holiday  and  obesrved  as  such  in  all 
Member  countries,  as  It  Is  already  in  coun- 
tries such  as  Camlx)dla. 

I  hope  that  the  General  Assembly  will  some 
day  adopt  this  proposal  and  I  will  submit  it 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  French  Association  for  the  United 
Nations. 

Yours  sincerely, 

G.  Georges-Picot, 

Honorary  President, 
World  Federation  of  UN  A's. 

UAW.  International 

Affairs  Department. 
Washington,  B.C.,  July  15, 1969. 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  ochneider, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Schneider:  Walter  Reuiher  has 
asked  me  to  convey  to  you  his  thanks  for 
having  sent  him,  in  April,  the  material  re- 
lating to  a  proposal  that  there  be  created 
an  international  ana  permanent  United  Na- 
tions Day  holiday,  and  hU  warm  approval 
of  the  idea.  The  UAW  will  be  delighted  to 
work  toward  realization  of  this  objective 
and  we  will  do  what  lies  vrtthin  our  means 
to  build  public  support  for  it.  We  would 
be  pleased,  meanwhile,  to  receive  from  you 
any  ideas  which  you  may  have  collected  as 
to  what  date  cr  dates  might  be  most  rea- 
sonably sought  as  targets,  and  what  other 
organizations  have  expressed  a  supportive 
interest  in  the  idea. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Victor  G.  Reuther, 
Director,  International  Affairs  Department. 


have  received  in  response  to  your  sugges- 
tion that  United  Nations  Day  be  proclaimed 
an  international  holiday.  It  U  heartening 
to  note  that  so  many  distinguished  people 
support  this  proposal.  Certainly  common  ob- 
servance of  UN  Day  by  the  nations  of  the 
world  would  help  focus  attention  on  our 
common  stake  In  an  effective  international 
orgnalzatlon.  I  shall  take  whatever  oppor- 
tunities are  afforded  me  to  express  my  own 
svipport  of  such  an  observance. 

Sincerely. 

H.  I.  Romnes, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Duke  University. 
Rijll  OF  Law  Research  Center, 
Durham.  N.C..  February  28.  1969. 
Miss  Dorothy  Schneider. 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Schneider  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  22,  1969,  and  the  en- 
closures. It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposal 
that  the  United  Nations  Day  be  proclaimed 
an  international  holiday  is  a  meritorious 
one,  and  I  shall  certainly  do  what  I  can  to 
support    It. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Arthur  Larsok, 

Director. 

Princeton  Universtty, 
Center  of  International  Studies. 

Princeton,  N.J..  May  5. 1969. 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Schneider, 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Schneider:  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  April  30,  in  which  you  set 
forth"  your  proposal  for  a  permanent  United 
Nations  Day  International  holiday. 

This  sounds  like  a  good  Idea,  and  I  wish 
you  the  best  of  success  with  your  proposal. 
Sincerely, 

Ctbil  E.  Black. 

The  .\merican  Lutheran  Church, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  September  30,  1969 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Schneider. 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Schneider:  I  have  read  your 
letter  of  September  25  with  the  six  attach- 
ments. 

I  commend  you  for  your  effort  to  secure 
from  the  United  Nations  a  declaration  to 
set  aside  October  24  as  an  International 
United  Nations  Day.  You  have  my  permission 
to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  those  who  sup- 
port this  proposal. 

I  wish  you  well. 
Sincerely. 

Fredbik  a.  Schiotz 


XEROX. 
Office  of  the  Chairman, 
Boc?iester.  N.Y..  July  23. 1969. 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Schneider. 
Santa  Barbara  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Schneider  :  Thank  you  so  much 
for  your  note  of  the  19th  and  the  enclosures. 
I  think  this  Is  an  extraordinarily  good  Idea 
and  have  so  written  to  Afthur  Goldberg  of 
the  UNAUSA  Association.  I'm  sure  the  ef- 
forts of  the  AssociaUon  would  be  more 
meaningful  than  that  of  any  Individual 
member. 

Sincerely, 

J.  C.  Wilson, 

Chairman. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

Co., 

New  York,  N.Y..  July  3, 1969. 
Miss  Dorothy  Schneider, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Schneider  :  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing  me  copies  of   the   correspondence   you 


American   Baptist  Convention. 
Valley  Forge.  Pa.,  September  24,  1969. 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Schneider. 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Schneider:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  September  20  and  Its  enclosures.  I 
thlnV:  your  Idea  of  encouraging  the  United 
Nations  to  set  aside  October  24th  annually 
as  an  international  holiday  Is  a  good  one 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  lend  my  support  to  your 
proposal. 

Cordially. 

EDWIN  H.  TULLER. 

General  Secretary. 


Thank  you  also  for  sharing  the  other  cor- 
respondence with  me  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Whitney  M.  Young.  Jr 

The  United  Methodist  Church. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  September  19,  1969. 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Schneider, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Schneider:  I  like  your  idea  of 
a  permanent  United  Nations  Day  Interna- 
tional holiday.  I  am  glad  to  add  my  name  to 
those  who  support  this  proposal  and  I  hope 
it  Is  adopted. 

"Hiank  you  for  writing  and  may  the  good 
Lord  bless  you  always. 
Sincerely. 

Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy 

Center  fob  the  Study 
of  Democratic  iNSTrrunoNs. 
Scnta  Barbara.  Calif.,  September  IS.  196U 
Miss  Dorothy   Schneider. 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Schneideb:    You   may   add   my 
name  to  vour  list  of  those  who  approve  of 
your  proposal  for  a  permanent  United  Na- 
tions Day  International  Holiday. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROBERT   M.    HUTCHINS. 

President 

Bethel.  Conn.. 

April  1,   1969 
Miss  DoaoTUv   Schneider. 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Schneider  :  Yor  letter  of  March  8 
has  just  come  to  the  attention  of  Miss  Marian 
Anderson,  and  since  she  is  In  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, she  has  requested  that  I  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  message.  In  order  not  to 
delay  replv  too  much  longer. 

Regarding  your  proposal  that  United  Na- 
tions Day  be  proclaimed  an  international 
holiday.  Miss  Anderson  agrees,  and  says  .-^he 
thinks  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea. 

She  thanks  vou  for  writing  and  sends  you 
her  best  wishes  for  a  Joyous  and  peaceful 
holtdr.y. 

Verv   trulv   yours. 

Eleanobe  M.  Friese 
( For  Marian  Anderson ) 

The  American  Museum 

of  Natural  History, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  April  8, 1969. 
Miss  Dorothy  Schneider, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Schneideb:  In  answer  to  your 
letter  of  March  8,  1969.  I  beUeve  that  mak- 
ing United  Nations  Day  an  International 
HoUday  is  an  excellent  idea.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  plan  include  flying  the  UN  flag,  the 
flag  of  the  country  and  any  flag  of  any  smaU- 
er  unit,  city  or  state  or  province,  together. 
This  would  undercut  some  of  the  more  ex- 
treme nationalistic  demonstrations. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Margaret  Mead 

Washington,  D.C. 

June  6. 1969. 
Dear  Miss  Schneider:  That  sounds  like  a 
pretty  good  holiday  Idea;   I  wlU  wait  with 
interest  to  see  If  It  can  be  established. 

Sincerely, 

Eric  Sevareid 


National  Urban  League. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  June  27,  1969 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Schneider, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Schneider:  I  am  sorry  to  be  so 
late  responding  to  your  letter  of  May  30th 
and  hope  you  will  understand  the  delay  was 
not  caused  by  any  lack  of  Interest  in  your 
suggestion.  In  fact,  I  feel  the  Idea  that  we 
proclaim  October  24,  United  Nations  Day. 
an  international  holiday  is  an  excellent  one 
and  you  may  be  assured  I  shaU  do  all  I  can 
to  try  to  advance  it. 


Another  Mother  for  Peace. 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  May  16, 1969. 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Schneider. 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Schneider:  The  Steering  Com- 
mittee of  Another  Mother  for  Peace  has  voted 
unanimously  to  tu-ge  that  United  Nations 
Day  be  proclaimed  an  international  holiday. 

Such  an  international  hoUday  would  pro- 
vide a  focus  for  people  everywhere  in  the 
world  to  Join  in  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  the  world  organization  to  which  we 
aU  look  as  the  forum  in  which  nations  can 
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diced  actions 
lias  not  dilut 
ing  of  the  cent 
the  organizatic 
In   many    at 
deavor,  the  Ur 


achieve  world  i  indentAndlng.  It  could  also 
provide  a  mean^  of  rtrengthentng  tbe  orga- 
nizations of  thej  U.N.  through  which  much  of 
the  practical  w^rk  of  building  peace  can  be 
done. 

Another  Mother  for  Peace  would  therefore 
be  pleased  to  ((ndorse  a  resolution  offered 
by  the  tJnlted  i  States  or  any  other  member 
of  the  United  Ni  itlons  to  establish  October  24 
as  an  Internatloi  lal  holiday. 
Sincerely  Jyours. 

DoBOTHT  B.  Jones, 

Co-chairman. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  year 
will  mark  tha  25th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  thd  United  Nations  Charter. 
In  1947.  Octofcer  24  was  designated  by 
the  General  Assembly  as  United  Nations 
Day.  Such  a  designation  has  been  ap- 
plied to  this  <|ate  in  our  country,  pro- 
claimed as  suc|i  by  the  President.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  367,  introduced 
by  my  distingiished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Brown), 
proposes  that  tjnited  Nations  Day  be  de- 
clared a  perimnent  international  holi- 
day. I  concur  with  this  suggestion  and 
support  his  re^Jlution. 
-  It  is  my  femtent  hope  that  we  shall  all 
Hve  to  see  a  day  when  the  United  Nations 
shall  commar^  more  respect  in  our 
country  and  the  world  than  it  presently 
does.  Sad  to  sfiy,  this  organization  has 
lost  the  faith  a4id  respect  of  many  Ameri- 
cans because  of  the  arbitrary  and  preju- 
a  few.  Nonetheless,  this 
the  viability  and  mean- 
^al  principles  upon  which 

was  founded. 
i'eas  of  nonpolitical  en- 
Jited  Nations  is  making  a 
series  of  contributions  to  the  well-being 
of  all  manklni  which  will  be  long  re- 
membered aflier  mighty  armies  and 
bawling  dictators  have  passed  from  the 
international  s^ene. 

It  is  also  my  [hope  that  the  United  Na- 
tions will  be  willing  in  the  future  to  re- 
sist the  strong]  on  behalf  of  the  weak, 
particiilarly  inpie  case  of  Israel  and  the 
jie  strength  of  the  United 
championing  of  mighty 
principles  rather  than  seeking  the  favor 
of  mighty  stat«.  Only  moral  force  based 
on  growing  intarnational  respect  will  ac- 
complish for  the  U.N.  what  military  force 
will  never  do.    ] 

Therefore,  I  place  my  faith  and  en- 
dorsement in  an  idea  which  happens  to 
be  embodied  in  an  institution.  Leaders  of 
institutions  change  and  erroneous  pol- 
icies followed  by  such  institutions 
change  with  thkr  passing.  Such  shall  be 
the  case  with  Ithe  United  Nations.  Its 
dreams  and  concepts  are  too  soaring  and 
necessary  to  qe  sacrificed  because  of 
temporary  unfafirness  of  a  few.  I  support 
the  resolution  In  the  humble  hope  that 
the  U.N.  win  Continue  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  all  marikind,  even  Israel. 

Mr.  FASCEui.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow. 
October  24.  thfe  Unitet*  Nations  orga- 
nization will  cMebrate  its  24th  anniver- 
•|any  parts  of  the  world, 
,  recall  the  events  which 
3g  of  that  organization, 
ccomplishments  and  its 
Dk  hopefully  to  the  day 
when,  with  the]  help  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, peace,  freedom,  and  improved  op- 
portunity for  human  advancement  will 


Middle  East. 
Nations  is  in  it 


sary.  And  in 
people  will  pai 
led  to  the  f  ounc 
reflect  on  its 
failures,  and  Ic 


be  obtained. 


I  believe  that  all  of  us  can  join  In  those 
expectations  and  in  wishing  the  United 
Nations  organization  success  in  helping 
to  make  them  a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  honor  to  serve 
this  year  as  U.S.  delegate  to  the  24th 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  General  Assembly  is  a  key  organ  of 
the  entire  United  Nations  system  and  Is 
meeting  presently  in  New  York  City. 

In  my  capacity  as  U.S.  delegate,  I  have 
had  a  good  opportunity  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  and  with  the  problems  which 
confront  that  organization.  The  latter,  I 
may  mention,  are  every  bit  as  big  and 
challenging  as  the  problems  which  face 
our  Nation  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
community  in  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century. 

Yet  in  spite  of  those  problems,  and  Its 
own  shortcomings,  the  United  Nations 
is  a  very  vital  and  Important  organiza- 
tion which  can  make  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  peace  and  human 
advancement — if  its  member  countries 
will  allow  it  to  do  so. 

With  this  and  the  approaching  25th 
anniversary  of  the  organization  in  mind, 
I  suggested  earlier  this  week  to  the  dele- 
gates of  the  126  countries  which  belong 
to  the  United  Nations,  that  all  of  our 
countries  use  the  next  12  months  to 
formulate  some  conclusions  about  the 
role  that  we  would  want  the  United 
Nations  to  play  in  the  future. 

We  should  consider  where  the  orga- 
nization stands  today  and  decide  both 
where  it  should  go  in  the  next  25  years 
and  how  it  ought  to  get  there. 

After  maiclng  those  basic  decisions,  I 
believe  that  we  ought  to  reevaluate  the 
Structure  of  the  organization  and  its 
affiliated  specialized  agencies  and  adapt 
it  to  the  new  requirements  which  the 
member  countries  may  impose  upon  it. 
It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if 
all  the  member  countries  of  the  United 
Nations  wore  to  take  those  steps  and 
agree  on  reforms  necessary  to  assure  that 
resources  channeled  through  the  United 
Nations  may  continue  to  be  used  wisely 
and  eflfectively,  then  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  organization  will  be  a  truly 
happy  and  memorable  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  days  ago  Ambassador 
Charles  W.  Yost,  the  permanent  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
spoke  at  a  luncheon  arranged  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati World  Affairs  Council.  He  de- 
scribed, much  more  eloquently  than  I 
can,  some  of  the  realities  of  international 
life  which  make  the  United  Nations  a 
very  necessary  and  helpful  institution. 
I  believe  that  his  remarks  will  prove  of 
great  Interest  to  my  colleagues  and  I 
am.  therefore,  placing  them  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Address  by  Ambassador  Charles  W.  Yost,  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  Untted  Nations 

As  your  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions I  deeply  appreciate  the  recognition  you 
are  giving  here  In  Cincinnati  this  week — 
as  others  are  doing  In  many  parts  of  the 
United  States — to  the  United  Nations  as  It 
reaches  the  age  of  24. 

This  milestone  In  the  life  of  this  inter- 
national organization  happens  to  coincide 
with  a  moment  in  ovir  history  when  the  con- 
cern of  many  public-spirited  citizens  Is 
txirning  inward  to  cope  with  pressing  domes- 
tic problems — those  of  our  cities,  of  the  as- 
pirations of  ethnic  minorities,  of  the  search 


by  a  new  generation  of  Americans  for  a 
mor^  meaningful  life.  Meanwhile,  Interna- 
tionally, one  single  question — peace  in  Viet- 
nam— a  question  to  which  for  historical  rea- 
sons the  United  Nations  has  been  able  to 
contribute  little — nearly  monopolizes  our  na- 
tional attention. 

"i  would  scarcely  be  surprising,  If,  in  the 
clamor  of  these  urgent  American  concerns, 
the  sound  of  the  UN's  24th  birthday  party 
were  almost  drowned  out.  Yet  if  that  were  to 
happen — and  if  ignoring  or  shrugging  off  the 
UN  were  to  become  an  American  habit  in 
future  years — this  would  be  an  ominous  de- 
velopment for  our  country  and  for  the  world. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  any  mood  of  Utopian - 
Ism,  but  In  sober  realism.  After  all,  a  part 
of  realism  Is  the  ability  to  see  beyond  the 
ends  of  our  noses.  I  suggest  that,  in  our  hard 
national  interest,  we  must  be  able  to  look  be- 
yond Vietnam,  beyond  the  urgent  and  glar- 
ing crises  of  the  moment,  beyond  our  own 
shores — and  address  ourselves  to  the  world 
problems  of  the  1970's.  Among  them  we  will 
find  problems  that  affect  the  future  security 
and  well-being  of  our  country — but  whicli, 
because  they  are  worldwide  In  scope,  we 
cannot  solve  by  ourselves.  In  their  solvitloii 
the  United  Nations  and  Its  family  of  agen- 
cies must  play  an  important  and.  In  some 
cases,  an  lndisi>ensable  part. 

Some  of  these  problems  have  long  since 
approached  crisis  proportions. 

1.  There  is  the  crisis  of  an  ever-mounting 
global  arms  race,  especially  in  nuclear 
weapons  and  missile  systems,  which  heavily 
strains  the  world's  resources  and  yet  falls 
to  bring  security  to  either  side. 

2.  There  Is  the  crisis  of  human  fertility, 
which  Is  fast  causing  the  world's  population 
to  outrun  food  supplies,  which  is  aggravat- 
ing immeasurably  all  our  other  problem.s, 
and  which,  unless  It  Is  soon  brought  under 
control,  threatens  within  our  children's  life- 
time to  visit  famine  and  chaos  on  vast  re- 
gions of  the  world. 

3.  There  is  the  crisis  of  the  poor  nations, 
most  of  them  recently  Independent,  whose 
Insistent  demand  for  a  better  material  life 
is  one  of  the  most  Inescapable  realities  of 
our  time. 

4.  There  Is  the  gathering  world-wide  crisis 
of  the  human  environment — of  depleted  re- 
sotirces,  polluted  air  and  water,  dlsflgureri 
landscapes,  overcrowded  and  disorganized 
cities. 

5.  And,  on  top  of  all  these,  it  takes  no 
prophet  to  foresee  recurrent  crises  of  inter- 
national violence — especially  among  poor  and 
politically  unstable  nations — any  one  of 
which,  unless  there  is  an  impartial  police 
force  to  keep  the  peace,  could  draw  the  major 
powers  into  direct  and  fatal  confrontation. 

All  five  of  these  world  problems — arma- 
ments, population,  development,  environ- 
ment, peacekeeping — are.  in  one  degree  or 
another,  direct  concerns  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. All  of  them  are  recvirrent  themes  in 
UN  debates;  some  of  them  are  the  subject  of 
major  UN  programs  and  negotiations.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  United  Nations,  or 
the  community  of  nations,  has  any  of  them 
anywhere  nearly  under  control. 

A  few  months  ago  U  Thant,  speaking  from 
his  unique  vantage  point  as  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  spoke  on  this  sub- 
ject as  follows: 

"I  can  only  conclude  from  the  Information 
that  Is  available  to  me  as  Secretary  General 
that  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  have 
perhap)8  ten  years  left  in  which  to  sub- 
ordinate their  ancient  quarrels  and  launch 
a  global  partnership  to  curb  the  arms  race, 
to  Improve  the  human  envlromnent,  to  de- 
fuse the  population  explosion,  and  to  supply 
the  required  momenttun  to  world  develop- 
ment. If  such  a  global  partnership  Is  not 
forged  within  the  next  decade,  then  I  very 
much  fear  that  the  problems  I  have  men- 
tioned will  have  reached  such  staggering  pro- 
portions that  they  will  be  beyond  our  capac- 
ity to  control." 


You  will  notice  that  the  Secretary  General 
estimates  that  the  nations  have  ten  years 
in  which  to  act.  That  may  sound  like  a  com- 
fortable cushion  of  time,  but  it  Is  not.  Our 
situation  might  oe  compared  to  th»t  of  a 
community  that  has  to  finish  building  a  dike 
before  the  floods  come.  Whether  the  next 
flood  will  come  In  ten  years,  or  twenty,  or 
five.  Is  a  matter  of  educated  guesswork  at 
best.  But  building  dikes  is  a  slow  business. 
Even  with  ten  years  to  go,  there  Is  not  a 
single  day  to  be  lost. 

The  "dike"  of  which  I  speak,  of  course,  is 
the  United  Nations,  together  with  all  the 
international  agencies  and  programs  that 
promote  its  purposes.  Next  year  the  United 
Nations'  25th  anniversary  will  be  duly  cele- 
brated with  speeches  and  commemorative 
ceremonies.  But  the  obeervances  that  really 
count  win  be  renewed  efforts  to  make  the 
UN  a  more  effective  Instrument  of  peace  and 
progress  among  nations,  and  a  more  reliable 
dike  against  chaos  and  disorder. 

Those  efforts,  as  U  Thant  correctly  pointed 
out,  must  be  made  by  the  member  states.  The 
UN,  after  aU,  has  virtually  no  power  of  Its 
own.  Its  success  rests  entirely  on  the  readi- 
ness of  its  members  to  put  their  power  at  Its 
service,  and  to  subordinate  their  parochial 
concerns  to  the  common  cause  of  a  more 
peaceful  and  secure  world. 

No  country  has  a  more  vitally  Important 
contribution  to  make  to  this  process  than 
the  United  States.  All  five  of  the  world  prob- 
lems I  mentioned  have  three  things  n  com- 
mon that  we  Americans  should  remember: 
first.  If  not  solved  they  threaten  our  own 
nation;  second,  we  cannot  solve  them  alone; 
third,  they  cannot  be  solved  without  us.  As 
a  nation  uniquely  great  in  Its  wealth  and 
power,  and  deeply  committed  to  the  Ideals 
of  p>eace  and  progress,  our  country  simply 
must  continue  to  bear  Its  share  of  the  respon- 
slblUty  for  the  UN's  future  development  as 
an  Instrument  of  world  order.  Other  mem- 
bers must  also  do  their  part;  but  they  will 
understandably  look  for  leadership  to  the 
Amertcan  Government  and  people. 

As  for  the  American  Government,  I  can 
assure  you  that  its  support  for  the  United 
Nations  remains  firm.  Last  December,  even 
before  his  inauguration,  Mr.  Nixon  with  Mr. 
Rogers  paid  a  call  on  Secretary  General 
Thant  at  the  UJ*.  headquarters.  Their  pur- 
pose was  to  give  evidence,  as  Mr.  Nixon  put 
It  at  the  time,  of  "our  continuing  support  of 
the  United  Nations  and  our  Intention  in 
these  years  ahead  to  do  everything  that  we 
can  to  strengthen  this  organization  as  it 
works  In  the  cause  of  peace  throughout  the 
world." 

The  President's  appearance  to  address  the 
General  Assembly  on  September  18  was  a 
further  resifflrmation  of  that  American  inten- 
tion. In  his  address  the  President  spoke 
frankly  of  doubts  that  have  arisen  con- 
cerning the  future  world  role  of  the  United 
States. 

"As  for  the  United  States,"  he  said  in 
reply,  "I  can  state  here  today  without  quali- 
fication: We  have  not  turned  away  from  the 
world." 

And  the  President  concluded  this  part  of 
his  address  with  these  words: 

"It  would  be  dishonest,  particularly  before 
this  sophisticated  audience,  to  pretend  that 
the  United  States  has  no  national  Interest  of 
Its  own  or  no  special  concern  for  Its  own 
Interests. 

"However,  our  most  fundamental  national 
Interest  Is  In  maintaining  that  structure  of 
International  stability  on  which  peace  de- 
pends and  which  makes  orderly  progress 
possible." 

During  Its  first  nine  months,  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  adopted  concrete  poU- 
clea  aimed  at  precisely  that  national  Interest 
In  the  "structure  of  International  stability." 
It  deliberately  and  firmly  moved.  Insofar  as 
lies  In  Its  power  to  move,  from  an  era  of 
confrontation  to  an  era  of  negotiation.  It 


seeks  urgently  to  engage  the  Soviet  Union 
In  negotiations  for  limitation  of  strategic 
weapons  and  In  negotiations  to  help  settle 
the  conflict  In  the  Middle  East.  It  proposes 
a  greater  emphasis  on  the  United  Nations 
Development  Program  and  other  interna- 
tional agencies  as  channels  for  American  as- 
sistance during  the  Second  Development 
Decade.  It  vigorously  and  concretely  sup- 
ports United  Nations  efforts  to  help  nations 
grow  more  food  and  reduce  their  rates  of 
population  growth;  to  protect  the  world's 
threatened  environment  and  to  share  the 
benefits  of  space  exploration. 

These  are  proofs  that  the  United  States 
Government  remains  steadfast  in  Its  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations.  However,  much 
more  needs  to  be  done  by  our  Government 
and  other  governments  before  the  United 
Nations  can  even  come  close  to  carrying  out 
the  missions  we  have  assigned  to  It.  Of 
course  the  Government  of  our  free  society 
cannot  exceed  what  the  people  are  willing 
to  accept.  Your  support  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  for  our  country's  more  effective 
participation  in  it.  Is  a  vital  necessity  If  It 
is  to  succeed  and  if  we  and  our  children  are 
ever  to  live  In  a  safer  world. 

In  saying  this  I  have  in  mind  particularly 
our  children.  To  one  like  myseU,  who  has 
been  associated  with  the  United  Nations  in 
one  way  or  another  since  the  days  when  the 
Charter  was  being  written.  It  is  still  hard 
to  realize  that  this  institution— possibly  the 
greatest  poUtlcal  Innovation  of  the  twentieth 
century— is  no  longer  new.  It  Is  older  than 
today's  college  generation:  older  than  a 
great  proportion  of  our  men  In  uniform: 
older  than  nuclear  weapons,  network  tele- 
vision. Communist  China,  the  space  age,  and 
all  of  those  looming  crises  I  was  discussing 
a  moment  ago.  Unless  the  United  Nations  Is 
capable  of  continuous  self-renewal— unless 
It  can  face  new  problems,  accept  new  Ideas, 
new  blood,  new  young  people— It  will  be- 
come obsolete  and  irrelevant  Just  at  the  time 
when  humanity  needs  it  most. 

It  is  encouraging,  therefore,  to  see  that 
in  the  preparations  for  next  year's  celebration 
of  the  United  Nations'  25th  anniversary, 
there  has  developed  a  strong  accent  on 
youth.  Plans  are  being  discussed  now  for  a 
World  Youth  Congress  to  be  held  at  the 
United  Nations  next  year,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  young  people  of  each 
member  state.  There  are  proposaU  to  in- 
crease the  recruitment  of  young  people  as 
International  clvU  servants  In  the  United  Na- 
tions and  in  an  international  volunteer  serv- 
ice corps.  And  our  Government  has  also  sup- 
ported the. Inclusion  of  young  people  In  the 
delegations  of  member  states  to  next  year's 
General  Assembly  Itself. 

Long  after  the  last  shot  In  Vietnam  has 
been  fired,  the  great  problems  of  the  family 
of  man  will  continue  to  demand  the  devoted 
efforts  of  leaders  and  citizens,  old  and  young, 
in  every  nation.  If.  as  we  review  the  record 
of  the  United  Nations,  we  find  that  the  ef- 
forts made  in  that  organization  are  not  good 
enough,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  responsl- 
blUty  for  that  state  of  affairs  lies  with  us. 
the  members.  As  Adlal  Stevenson  once  said. 
It  is  a  bad  Idea  to  mock  the  UN's  weakness, 
for  when  we  do  we  are  mocking  ourselves. 

Let  tis  then  dedicate  ourselves — as  he 
did  himself  in  his  last  years — to  making  the 
im  strong  enough  to  carry  out  our  purposes, 
strong  enough  to  preserve  our  clvUlzation 
from  our  own  excesses,  strong  enough  to 
creat*  a  world  fit  for  our  children  and  our 
children's  children. 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Nations  has  not  yet  reached  middle  age. 
Next  year  we  will  celebrate  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  And  as  it  r«)idly  ap- 
proaches 30,  thought  an  age  worthy  of 
distrust  by  some,  I  hope  the  next  6  years 


see  the  United  Nations  grow  stronger 
and  gain  in  the  trust  and  respect  it 
receives  from  our  citizens. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  historical 
arithmetic  of  the  two  world  wars.  Add 
25  years  to  the  year  World  War  I  ended, 
1918,  and  we  reach  1943.  By  1943,  World 
War  II  was  already  4  years  In  progress 
if  we  date  its  start  from  the  invasion  of 
Poland  by  Hitler. 

If  we  add  25  years  to  the  year  World 
War  II  ended.  1945.  we  reach  1970.  next 
year.  We  cannot  overlook  the  great 
tragedies  being  currently  played  out 
upon  the  international  stage.  But,  world 
war  in  has  not  started.  We  carmot  give 
all  the  credit,  however  much  there  may 
be,  to  the  United  Nations  lor  forestalling 
another  worldwide  holocaust.  But  we 
can  recognize,  and  do  today  during  this 
special  order,  the  great  contributions  the 
U.N.  has  made  to  establishing  harmony 
among  nations. 

It  is  to  acknowledge  this  success  that 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  supporting 
the  resolve  that  October  24  be  a  perma- 
nent international  holiday. 

One  aspect  of  the  United  Nations 
rightly  receives  the  most  public  atten- 
tion. This  is  that  the  U.N.  provides  a 
forum  in  which  nations  in  conflict  can 
verbalize  their  disagreements  rather  than 
making  armed  crossings  of  international 

borders.  ^    „  ...  j 

I  certainly  believe  this  to  be  the  United 
Nation's  raison  d'etre.  But  I  am  also 
impressed  by  the  performance  of  the 
specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. One  of  these,  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  was  awarded  the 
1969  Nobel  Peace  Prize  October  20.  The 
ILO  is  the  third  UN.  organization  to  be 
honored  in  this  manner.  The  United 
Nations  High  Commission  for  Refugees 
received  the  1954  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and 
the  U.N.  Children's  Fund  was  recognized 
in  1965.  „^    ^ 

Mr.  Phelps  Phelps,  former  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  Dominican  RepubUc  and 
Governor  of  Samoa,  recently  sent  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  Times  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  agencies  under  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  CouncU.  He  expresses 
very  well  the  deep  respect  I  have  for  the 
activities  of  these  agencies. 

The  letter  follows: 

UJJ.  Achievements 

To  the  Editor: 

Many  assessments  of  United  Nations  ac- 
complishments, or  the  absence  of  them,  will 
be  made  on  U.N.  Day.  Oct.  24  thU  year— 
the  eve  of  its  25th  anniversary.  Many  may 
be  expected  to  assert  that  the  value  of  the 
Xj  N  — lacking  power  to  Implement  cease-fires 
and  peace— Is  questionable.  In  assessing  only 
poimcal  aspects,  the  activities  of  agencies 
under  the  Economic  and  SocUl  CouncU  are 
often  overlooked.  Yet  these  have  proved  in- 
valuable to  underdeveloped  or  developing 
nations. 

Among  these  agencies  are  the  U.N.  Devel- 
opment Program,  which  sent  8,000  specialists 
throughout  the  world  to  promote  economic 
and  social  progress,  and  In  association  with 
UNIDO,  emphasizes  regional  organization. 
Industrial  expansion  and  social  advancement. 
These  cooperate  with  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  for  Improving  and  diversi- 
fying agriculture  In  developing  countries. 

Also  frequently  overlooked  are  the  activi- 
ties of  UNESCO  In  training  and  education, 
of  UNICEP.  concerned  with  the  welfare  and 
education  of  children  everywhere,  of  VfM.O. 
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for  Its  healtH  activities,  and  I.L.O.,  now  ex- 
panding In  vqcattonal  rehabilitation  and  ad- 
vice on  emplocrment  problems :  also  UNITAR, 
aiding  researth  In  U.N.  political  problems 
and  training  bt  diplomats.  UNCTAD  with  Its 
programs  stlniulatlng  all  aspects  of  trade  and 
financing. 

Not  the  leait  are  the  activities  of  the  UN. 
Human  Rights  Committee,  which  has  rati- 
fied this  yeaij  the  Convention  to  Eliminate 
Racial  Dlscrtiilnatlon,  Its  plans  on  behalf  of 
rights  of  women,  not  only  In 
arrlage  and  divorce. 

Many    UN.  1  agencies    cooperate    with    the 
World  Bank.  |the  I.M.F.,   IDA,  and   the  U.S. 
to  make  funds  available  for 
utilities  and  Industrialization. 

Therefore,  ^ose  assessing  the  U.N.  should 
consider  thes^  social  and  economic  accom- 
plishments. 

Phelps  Phelps 

Jersey  City,  IN.J..  October  16,  1969. 


youth,  and  t: 
work,  but  in 


gen: 


LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 


Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  &$k  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  Extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  mjj^ special  order. 
_  Th]^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  rio  objection. 


RELATIONSHIP    OP    SMOKING    TO 
HEALTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  ordcx-  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer) 
is  recognized  JTor  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PREYHR.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  those  of  I  us  who  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  In^rstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce spent  iseveral  weeks  listening  to 
expert  testimony  regarding  the  relation- 
ship of  smokijig  to  health.  I  heard  all  of 
those  witnesses  and  I  have  read  and  re- 
read their  testimony.  This  effort  to  get 
the  facts  convinces  me  that  we  have  not 
proved  either!  that  smoking  causes  limg 
cancer  and  other  diseases  or  that  it  does 
not. 

As  nonscifntists  asked  to  decide 
whether  a  legial  product  such  as  tobacco 
should  be  prdhibited  from  enjoying  the 
same  advertising  privileges  as  other  legal 
products  and.,  indeed,  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment might  move  to  other  actions 
against  the  ui  e  of  tobacco,  we  need  con^ 
elusive  sclent  flc  evidence  that  tobacco 
Is  harmful.  \et  these  hearings  left  us 
with  more  qi^stions  than  answers.  For 
example : 

First.  Why  is  cancer  of  the  windpipe 
almost  unknown  when  smoke  passes 
through  it  to  md  from  the  lungs  and  it 
has  the  same  lining  as  the  lungs? 

Second.  Whit  are  we  to  accept  as  fact 
when  expert  w  itnesses  testified  regarding 
nicotine  that,  first,  it  constricts  blood 
vessels;  secon<^,  it  expands  blood  vessels; 
has   no   effect   on   blood 


and   third,   it 
vessels. 

Third.  Why 
England  twice 


half  as  much 


is  the  lung  cancer  rate  in 

as  high  as  in  the  United 

States  although  Englishmen  smoke  one 


per  capita  as  Americans? 


Fourth.  Wh,f  does  the  Public  Health 


Service  blame  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  on 
alcohol,  and  heart  disease  on  smoking 
although  their  own  1964  study  shows 
that  the  statistical  association  between 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  smolcing  is 
higher  than  that  between  smoking  and 
heart  disease? 

Fifth.  Why  did  the  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  witnesses  who  testified  on  the 
b€isis  of  their  own  research  indicate  that 
they  found  no  proof  of  a  relationship  be- 
tween smoking  and  health  whereas  al- 
most all  of  the  contrary  testimony  came 
from  people  who  based  their  statements 
on  the  research  of  others? 

Sixth.  Why  is  it  that  the  raw  data  on 
which  one  of  the  most  serious  charges — 
that  heavy  smoking  will  shorten  your 
life  8  years — is  not  released  for  inde- 
pendent evaluation? 

Seventh.  Why  is  it  that,  according  to 
the  Public  Health  Service,  smokers  who 
have  stopped  smoking  have  more  ill 
health  than  those  who  presently  smoke 
or  never  smoked? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  questions  that  disturb  me.  Only  re- 
cently scientists  revealed  that  a  study  in 
Europe  of  identical  twins — where  one 
smokes  and  the  other  does  not — failed 
to  indicate  any  difference  in  the  death 
rate. 

I  am  impressed  that  thoracic  surgeons 
from  throughout  the  counti-y  have  writ- 
ten me  and  sent  me  articles  written  by 
their  colleagues  which  say  that,  on  the 
basis  of  their  own  surgical  experience, 
they  doubt  the  validity  of  some  conclu- 
sions made  in  the  1964  Surgeon  General's 
report. 

Secretary  Finch  recognized  this  gap  in 
our  knowledge  about  tobacco  and  health 
when  he  announced  several  months  ago 
that  he  was  urging  a  cooperative  research 
program  on  the  subject. 

Clearly,  we  need  a  new,  unbiased,  com- 
pletely scientific  study  of  the  relation- 
ship between  tobacco  and  health. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  set 
up  a  commission  to  determine  whether 
such  a  relationship  really  exists. 

This  Scientific  Research  Commission 
on  Smoking  and  Health  would  consist  of 
seven  members — all  scientists.  Six  would 
be  named  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare — three  of  them 
nominated  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  three  by  the  tobacco  industry.  Be- 
cause the  legislation  would  require  that 
the  three  nominated  by  one  group  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  other,  we  will  insure  a 
commission  of  scientists  respected  by 
both  sides  of  this  controversy.  A  seventh 
member  would  be  a  scientist  nominated 
by  the  six  members  mentioned  above. 

This  group  of  respected  experts  in  sci- 
ence would  hear  all  the  evidence,  would 
subject  research  and  those  who  do  it  to 
the  scrutiny  of  their  peers  and,  1  am 
confident,  answer  the  questions  that 
bother  so  many  of  us  today. 

It  would  be  a  group  free  to  conduct  its 
own  original  scientific  research  and  it 
would  be  independent  of  HEW  or  any 
Federal  agency. 

It  is  an  intelligent  and  a  fair  way  to 
protect  the  interests  not  of  any  one  group 
of  people  but  of  all  the  people. 


HOPE  COMES  TO  ABRAHAM  KAHA- 
LOA  THROUGH  NABS  JOBS  PRO- 
GRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  commend  one  of  the  most  valuable 
training  efforts  that  has  been  devised  to 
develop  our  Nation's  manpower  re- 
sources: the  JOBS — job  opportunities  in 
the  business  sector — program,  sponsored 
by  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen. 
This  is  one  program  that  has  really 
proved  its  worth,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
continue  to  receive  the  full  and  enthusi- 
astic support  of  the  administration  and 
the  Congress. 

We  lit  a  candle  of  hope  for  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged  of  this  coimtry  in 
1964  by  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  In  declaring  the  war  on 
poverty,  the  Congress  affirmed  its  belief 
that  the  country  can  only  achieve  its  full 
economic  and  social  potential  when 
every  citizen  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
develop  to  the  full  extent  of  his  capa- 
bilities and  to  participate  in,  and  con- 
tribute to,  the  workings  of  our  society. 
The  JOBS  program,  initiated  In  1968 
by  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen, 
involved  the  private  sector  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  a  partnership  to  hire 
and  to  ^rain  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
This  program  represented  the  first  ma- 
jor involvement  of  the  business  commu- 
nity in  manpower  programs  designed  to 
aid  disadvantaged  individuals. 

The  success  of  the  JOBS  program  can 
be  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
story  of  Abraham  Kahaloa  of  Hawaii. 

Star-Bulletin  writer  Russ  Lynch  has 
written  an  excellent  article  about  Mr. 
Kahaloa's  struggles  to  extricate  him- 
self from  the  welfare  rolls,  from  debt, 
and  from  the  ranks  of  the  hard-core  un- 
employed through  federally  funded  job 
training  and  the  job  placement  work  of 
the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen's 
JOBS  program.  Because  of  the  oppor- 
timity  provided  by  the  JOBS  program, 
Mr.  Kal.aloa  is  now  on  the  road  to  pro- 
viding a  better  life  for  himself  and  his 
family. 
Thomas  Wolfe  has  written : 
To  every  man  his  chance — to  every  man, 
regardless  of  his  birth,  his  shining,  golden 
opportunity — to  every  man  the  right  to  live. 
to  work,  to  be  himself,  and  to  become  what- 
ever thing  his  manhood  and  his  vision  can 
combine  to  make  him — this  ...  is  the  prom- 
ise of  America. 

The  JOBS  program  certainly  will  help 
to  provide  the  opportunity  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  that  promise.  As  we  seek  to 
convert  welfare  recipients  to  income- 
earning  jobholders,  hopefully  we  can  see 
an  expansion  of  the  JOBS  prog'-am  to 
permit  an  even  greater  emphasis  on 
finding  work  for  young  jobseekers  and 
providing  them  with  meaningful  oppor- 
tunities to  share  in  the  abundance  and 
blessings  of  this  great  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record  the  article,  "JOBS  Is  Hope 
for  Abraham,"  from  the  October  9,  1969, 
issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin: 


JOBS  la  Hon  POK  Amuham 

(By  BUM  Lynch) 

your  years  ago.  Abraham  Kahaloa  of 
Makaba  gave  up  hU  struggle  against  pnM- 
ing  debt  collectors  and  for  a  year  Joined  the 
bard-core  unemployed  on  Oahu's  Leeward 
coast 

He  reUed  on  locally  caught  fish  and  pol  to 
feed  hliaaelf.  his  wife  and  eight  children- 
three  more  had  already  been  adopted  out  to 
relaUves— and  clothed  his  family  with  what 
Uttle  welfare  money  he  was  entitled  to. 

Today,  the  same  Kahaloa— equipped  with 
a  new  basic  educaUon  and  skilled  Job  train- 
ing  u  fully  employed  as  a  second  cook  with 

HawaUan  Tug  &  Barge  Co. 

He  u  stUl  taking  on-the-job  training,  en- 
Joys  hU  work,  has  traveled  all  around  the 
Islands  and  to  the  Mainland  with  the  firm's 
vesseU  and  finally,  at  age  38,  Is  on  the  road 
to  a  better  life  for  himself  and  his  family. 

Behind  Kahaloa's  success  In  pulUng  away 
from  the  down-and-out  situation  he  had 
fallen  Into  is  federal-funded  Job  training  and 
the  Job  placement  work  of  the  NaUonal  Alli- 
ance of  Businessmen's  JOBS  {Jobs  In  the 
buslnees  sector)  program. 

Plus,  of  course,  a  genuine  desire  to  im- 
prove himself. 

Kahaloa  told  the  Star-Bulletin  how  be  was 
attracted  Into  the  Job  training  program  and 
bow  be  wound  up  In  such  a  hopeful  position 
with  the  DllUngham  Corp.'s  maritime  sub- 
sidiary. 

During  bis  Jobless  period,  he  started  going 
to  Model  Cities  meetings  In  the  Makaha  area 
where  he  learned  about  Job  training  courses 
available  In  Honolulu  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act. 

He  went  through  a  sU  weeks  briefing 
through  the  MDTA  programs,  looking  around 
at  industries  and  services  In  which  Jobs  were 

available. 

Then  ae  successfiUly  completed  an  18-weeK 
basic  education  course  at  the  Honolulu  Com- 
munity College. 

(He  had  tried  adult  education  evening 
classes  before,  but  "couldn't  learn  anything" 
In  the  two  hour  sessions,  "because  by  the  time 
you  go  the  next  night  you've  forgotten  what 
you  learned  the  last  time.") 

He  took  the  cook's  training  course  at  the 
Community  College.  stUl  under  MDTA  pro- 
grams, and  was  finally  ready  for  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen's  program. 

The  NAB's  JOBS  program  placed  him  with 
Dillingham's  maritime  division,  where  he 
quickly  became  second  cook  on  the  Dllllng- 
ham-owned  oceanographlc  research  vessel, 
M.V.  Mahl. 

Ironically,  Kahaloa  first  approached  Ha- 
waUan Tug  &  Barge  for  a  Job  when  he  was 
only  18.  but  due  to  a  lack  of  education  and 
no  Job  skill,  he  was  not  accepted. 

Now  he  Is  on  the  Job,  learning  new  skills 
by  performing  them  ixnder  the  guidance  of 
Dillingham's  maritime  food  service  manager, 
Hubert   Wblte,    and    the   more    experienced 

cooks. 

Also  under  White  Is  another  former  unem- 
ployed man,  Alexander  Kauhola.  referred  to 
the  MDTA  training  programs  through  the 
State   Employment  Office. 

Kauhola  worked  In  a  Walklkl  restaurant 
for  a  time  after  undergoing  his  basic  cook's 
training  and  then  moved  to  the  fillUngham 
subsidiary  to  take  on-the-job  training  like 
Kahaloa's. 

Dillingham's  maritime  services  hired  29 
men  referred  from  the  NAB's  JOBS  place- 
ment program  In  July  and  August. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  Dillingham 
Corp.  support  of  the  program,  of  course,  is 
the  fact  that  Lowell  S.  Dillingham,  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation,  Is  Honolulu  metro- 
politan chalnnan  for  NAB. 

But  retired  Adm.  H.  S.  Persons,  appointed 
by  Dllllngbam  as  JOBS  executive  director, 
made  clear  that  Lowell  Dillingham's  per- 
sonal enthusiasm  and  that  ol  other  JOBS 
workers  has  spread  throughout  the  commu- 
nity. 


Since  the  JOBS  program  started  tn  AprU, 
1968,  and  through  September,  Persons  told 
the  Star-Bulletin,  a  total  of  886  pw>ple  had 
been  placed  in  Jobe.  Of  the  8««,  a  total  of  616 
are  still  employed. 


LEGISLATION  TO  SAVE  AMERICA'S 
CRUMBLING  COMMERCIAL  FISH- 
ING INDUSTRY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Sandman)  , 
is  recognized  tor  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  New 
Jersey  has  more  than  100  miles  of  ocean 
front  and  an  equal  amount  of  bay  front. 
Commercial  fishing  over  the  years  has 
been  one  of  New  Jersey's  major  indus- 
tries. 

In  recent  years,  however,  while  world 
fishing  has  increased,  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  declined, 
critically  affecting  the  local  fishing  In- 
dustry in  areas  such  as  southern  New 
Jersey. 

Last  year  the  total  fish  catch  of  the 
United  States  was  the  second  smallest 
since  1942.  America's  share  of  the  total 
world  catch  of  fish  dropped  to  5  percent 
from  13  percent  in  1956,  thereby  mov- 
ing the  Nation  to  sixth  place  from  sec- 
ond place  in  worldwide  catch. 

While  America's  annual  production 
has  varied  little  since  1945,  the  world 
catch  of  fish  has  increased  more  than 
threefold.  At  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  consumes  about  12  percent  of  the 
total  catch,  making  it  the  world's  lar- 
gest market  for  fish.  The  United  States 
now  imports  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  fish  It  consumes. 

As  a  resident  of  southern  New  Jersey 
for  most  of  my  life,  I  have  found  that 
our  fishing  equipment  and  methods  are 
at  least  40  years  too  old.  Our  fishing 
fleet  is  teclmically  outmoded.  The  boats 
are  too  slow  and  ill  equipped.  Most  of  the 
small,  independent  fishermen  spend  at 
least  two- thirds  of  the  work  day  travel- 
ing to  and  from  the  fishing  grounds.  As 
a  resrdt,  our  fishermen  suffer  higher  \m- 
employment  and  lower  incomes  than 
other  workers  of  comparable  age  and 
skills. 

Because  the  U.S.  fishing  fleets  are  in 
such  dire  shape,  we  carmot  adequately 
compete  with  Russian  ships  and  other 
foreign  fleets  that  increasingly  work 
waters  near  the  American  12-mile  limit. 
I  think  it  is  high  time  we  realize  that 
we  are  in  competition  with  countries 
which  are  superior  not  only  in  methods 
but  production.  The  smallest  Russian 
ship  is  about  twice  the  size  of  our  larg- 
est ship  in  the  commercial  fishing  fleet. 
Their  mother  ships  house  carmeries  and 
freezing  units  which  can  function  effec- 
tively at  sea  for  6  to  8  months  at  a  time. 
These  foreign  vessels  are  fishing  off 
American  shores  and  are  taking  a  good 
many  of  the  catches  which  should  be 
found  in  American  canneries. 

The  increase  of  foreign  fishing  in 
American  waters  has  a  related  signifi- 
cance to  sport  fishermen  as  well.  Tour- 
ism is  New  Jersey's  No.  1  Industry  and 
fishing  comes  close  to  being  the  No.  1 
sport  for  everyone,  young  and  old.  male 
and  female.  The  disappearance  of  fish- 
ing as  a  sport  for  everyone  could  be  a 


serious  blow  to  the  SUte's  large  resort 
Industry.  _  _  ^ 

There  should  be  a  special  effort  to  sus- 
tain the  fishing  industry  which  many 
scientists  believe  to  be  the  source  of  our 
major  food  supply  In  the  years  to  come. 
The  two  existing  programs  which  in- 
volve the  conuncrcial  fishing  fleets; 
namely,  the  Pishing  Fleet  Improvement 
Act  and  the  fisherman's  loan  fund,  have 
suffered  the  last  few  years  due  to  Insuf- 
ficient funds. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  worked  long  and  hard  on 
this  problem,  conducting  extensive  hear- 
ings before  reporting  out  the  Pishing 
Fleet  Improvement  Act.  This  legislation 
which  recently  passed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  included  provisions  for 
a    2-year    extension    of    the    program, 
broadening  it  to  include  the  recondition- 
ing, conversion,  and  remodeling  of  ships, 
and   authorizing   an   appropriation   in- 
crease from  $10  to  $20  mUlion.  Because 
the  Pishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act.  a 
semigrant  program  to  cover  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  constructing  new  fishing 
boats  in  the  United  States,  has  operated 
unsuccessfully  for  8  years  due  to  under- 
funding,  it  is  my  hope  the  funds  requested 
by  the  committee  as  well  as  the  admin- 
istration will  be  approved. 

The  Fishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act 
also  includes  a  provision  to  extend  the 
fisherman's  loan  fund  for  4  years.  This 
program  was  initiated  in  1956  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
loans  for  financing  and  refinancing  the 
operations,  maintenance,  replacement, 
and  repair  of  fishing  gear  and  vessels 
and  for  research  into  the  basic  problems 
of  the  fisheries. 

In  1965.  the  program  was  amended  to 
remove  the  3-percent  annual  interest 
rate  and  a  formula  was  adopted  to  pro- 
vide for  an  annual  pajTnent  to  the 
Treasury  from  the  loan  fund  of  interest 
on  the  cumulative  amount  of  appropria- 
tions available  as  capital  to  the  fund 
taking  into  consideration  the  average 
cost  of  aU  outstanding  interest-bearing 
Treasury  obligations  of  comparable  ma- 
turity. In  1965,  the  interest  rate  was  4 
percent.  It  was  anticipated  at  that  time, 
the  interest  rate  would  not  rise  above  5 
percent. 

On  August  6,  1969,  however,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  announced  that 
interest  rates  on  fishery  loans  approved 
by  the  Bureau  would  be  increased  from 
6'2  to  7^2  percent. 

In  addition,  the  high  interest  rates 
charged  by  commercial  lending  institu- 
tions have  led  to  an  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  fisheries  loans  from  the  De- 
partment, requiring  the  Bureau  to  limit 
such  loans  to  $40,000  per  transaction. 

The  fisherman's  loan  fund  is  due  to 
expire  in  June  1970.  Presently,  there  is 
only  $1  million  left  in  the  fund.  A  $40,000 
limitation  on  each  of  the  remaining 
loans  which  can  be  given  this  year  would 
barely  scratch  the  surface  in  paying  for 
the  extensive  engine  repairs  and  new 
equipment  required. 

To  make  a  more  effective  program,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  today  to  provide 
for  a  system  of  low-interest  loans  for  the 
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construction  of  new  ships  and  new  equip- 
ment. This  pr(>posal  would  Improve  the 
conmierclal  flstiing  industry  throughout 
the  country  ahd  also  stimulate  related 
Industries  sucti  as  the  ship  builders  and 
suppliers.  My  hill  would  appropriate  $50 
million  so  that  all  worthy  applications 
which  have  b<en  turned  down  may  be 
reconsidered  a  id  expedited. 

I  am  tired  o.  being  Santa  Claus  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  On  the  surface,  it 
sounds  like  a  ^reat  idea  for  all  the  do- 
gooders  to  encourage  the  United  States 
to  spend  American  tax  dollars  on  devel- 
oping the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world.  However,  it  would  sound  better  to 
me  if  for  the  first  time  we  would  try  to 
Improve  and  dfvelop  some  of  the  under- 
developed American  industries  first.  This 
I  think  Is  a  st^p  that  should  have  been 
taken  a  good  knany  years  ago. 

President  Ni^on.  during  the  campaign, 
and  Vice  President  Acnew,  during  a  re- 
cent speech  in  lliami  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  improving  and  modernizing 
our  fishing  fle^t,  which  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  indicated  could  be 
done  iji.the  ne^it  7  years  at  a  cost  of  $210 
millioQ. .  I 

This  goal  cauld  be  accomplished  by 
coupling  the  n^w  provisions  of  the  Fish- 
ing Fleet  Improvement  Act  with  the  en- 
actment of  my  proposed  legislation. 

I  believe  my  proposal,  which  has  also 
been  cosponsofed  by  two  distinguished 
members  of  thfe  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Conservation,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Qregon  (Mr.  Dellenback) 
and  the  gentliman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Pollock  ^  woi»d  improve  the  commer- 
cial fishing  industry  by  making  the  nec- 
essary money  Available  to  those  worthy 
applicants  whojhave  received  less  money 
than  they  needed,  or  who  could  not  afford 
to  apply  due  to  high  interest  rates. 


REFORM 

(Mr.  SCHArJEBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. » 

Mr.  SCHAD^BERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
entire  question] of  tax  reform  this  year 
has  filled  manj  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,!  of  newspapers,  and  of 
professional  joiirnals.  An  endless  number 
of  hours  have  tieen  spent  in  public  and 
private  discussidns  on  the  topic. 

The  Janesville  Gazette,  Janesville, 
Wis.,  recently  rin  a  lead  editorial  on  the 
issue.  It  consisted  of  a  letter  from  an 
anonymous  taxpayer  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Servide.  The  Gazette  repro- 
duced it  withotit  comment  because  the 
letter  is  commipnt  enough  in  itself.  I 
would  like  to  do  the  same.  Therefore, 
without  further  adieu,  the  letter: 

Dear  Eternal  Revenue:  Enclosed  is  my 
tax  form,  all  flUec  out  as  you  requested.  You 
will  notice  that  I  owe  you  $86.23  and  you 
are  probably  look  ng  around  In  the  envelope 
lor  the  check.  W  ell.  you  can  stop  looking 
because  it  alnt  there.  Let  me  explain. 

You  will  notice  that  you  took  out  upwards 
of  $1,000  on  me  ast  year,  which  is  usually 
enough  under  or  Unary  circumstances.  But 
what  with  the  ex  senses  of  the  war  and  all, 
the  government  had  to  have  the  surtax  to 
make  ends  meet.  That's  what  did  me  in,  and 
that's  why  I  owe  you  $B6.23. 

I  was  all  set  t<    pay  up  when  I  found  to 


my  surprise  that  I  dldnt  have  the  money.  I 
guess  I  have  been  throwing  my  money 
around  carelessly  on  stuff  like  rent  and  food 
and  clothes  and  doctor  bills.  All  these  non- 
essentials took  about  everything  I  made,  and 
I  didn't  even  have  $86  23  left  over  for  you. 

Well,  that  put  me  in  a  sweat.  I  knew  that 
if  I  didn't  come  up  with  the  money,  you 
might  have  to  cut  back  on  some  vital  pro- 
gram like  foreign  aid.  Then  I  remembered 
that  my  congressman  just  got  a  big  pay 
raise,  so  I  figured  I  would  put  the  bite  on 
him. 

I  called  him  up  collect,  and  he  turned  me 
down  flat.  Told  me  congressmen  had  to  eat 
too.  but  he  said  beans  and  bacon  was  good 
enough  for  him.  He  said  it  cost  a  lot  of 
money  to  live  in  Washington  and  he  was 
pretty  strapped  himself.  He  did  promise  to 
give  me  his  heartiest  handshake  the  next 
time  he  was  In  the  district,  though. 

I  was  pretty  low  by  this  tlm6  until  I  re- 
membered an  item  I  read  in  the  paper  about 
companies  that  don't  pay  hardly  any  taxes 
because  of  this  oU  depletion  allowance.  Now 
it  happens  that  I  got  an  old  '57  Chevy  that 
uses  oil  awful  bad.  I  have  been  meaning  to 
get  it  fixed  as  soon  as  I  get  a  little  money 
ahead,  which  probably  will  be  never.  But 
anyway,  I  thought  I  might  qualify  for  that 
allowance  because  It  uses  so  much  oil.  But 
I  checked  with  your  man  here  in  town  and  he 
said  no  dice,  bud. 

So  there  you  are.  About  all  I  can  tell  you 
is  I  guess  I  have  been  doing  like  the  govern- 
ment and  spending  more  than  I  make.  They 
call  it  a  deficit,  and  that's  what  I  got.  But 
my  $86.23  is  Just  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared to  their  $400  billion  or  so.  and  I  hope 
you  will  look  at  It  in  that  light. 

I  don't  want  to  tell  you  how  to  run  your 
business  or  anything,  but  why  don't  you 
give  the  government  a  call  and  see  if  you 
can't  get  my  $86.23  added  on  to  that  national 
debt?  I  don't  see  where  that  little  bit  more 
would  make  that  much  difference,  and  It 
would  be  a  big  help  to  me. 

I  will  keep  you  in  mind  and  will  send  you 
the  money  after  I  get  my  car  fixed,  when- 
ever that  is.  I  hope  you  won't  worry  about  It, 
because  I  would  rather  owe  it  to  you  all  my 
life  than  beat  you  out  of  it. 
Yours  truly, 

A  Taxpayer. 


COAL  DUST  CAN  BE  REDUCED  BY 
VENTILATION  AT  THE  FACE 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  dramatic  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  reduction  of  coal  dust 
through  the  use  of  high  pressure  axial 
flow  fans.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  re- 
ported some  extremely  useful  experi- 
ments, the  results  of  which  demonstrate 
that  we  are  not  being  overoptimistic 
in  our  efforts  to  bring  the  coal  dust  levels 
in  the  pending  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  legislation  down  to  progressively 
lower  amoimts.  In  fact,  I  feel  that  the 
results  of  these  Bureau  of  Mines  experi- 
ments give  support  to  the  provisions  of 
an  amendment  I  support  to  require  coal 
miners  affected  by  the  beginning  stages 
of  pneumoconiosis  to  be  moved  to  an 
area  where  the  respirable  coal  dust  level 
is  no  more  than  1.0  milligrams  per  cubic 
meter  of  air.  The  report  follows: 
The  Effect  of  Ventilation  on  Respirable 
Coal  !-1ine  Dust 
Recent  experiments  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  have  indicated  that  Increasing  the  ven- 


tilation rate  and  controlling  the  air  flow  pat- 
tern across  the  face  would  result  in  lower 
concentrations  of  respirable  dust.  This  con- 
cept was  also  In  accordance  with  the  theory 
of  small  dust  particle  behavior  and  air  mo- 
tion. 

To  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  con- 
trol ventilation,  high  pressure  axial  flow  fans 
have  been  used  in  three  mines,  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Sewlckley,  and  Pocohontas  Seams.  By 
maintaining  air  velocities  between  70  and  100 
feet  per  minute  across  the  coal  face,  it  was 
demonstrated  that  significant  reductions  in 
the  concentration  of  respirable  dust  could  be 
attained.  In  the  mine  in  the  Pittsburgh  Seam, 
the  average  dust  concentration  was  reduced 
from  5.72  to  2.56  mg/m'  or  a  reduction  of  65 
percent.  In  the  Sewlckley  Seam  the  mine  had 
existing  dust  control  procedures  somewhat 
better  than  that  normally  encountered  in 
coal  mines.  Here  It  was  possible  to  reduce 
the  dust  concentration  from  3.0  to  0  66 
mg/m'  or  a  reduction  of  78  percent.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  there  had  been  some 
reduction  in  production  between  the  base- 
line experiment  and  the  control  experiment. 
However,  when  a  correction  for  production 
deficiencies  is  made,  the  dust  txincentration 
would  still  be  less  than  1  mg'm^. 

In  the  Pocohontas  Seam  a  dramatic  reduc- 
tion was  not  attained.  This  particular  seam 
is  very  friable  and  dust  control  is  known  to 
be  a  difficult  task.  Additionally,  the  incom- 
ing air  was  badly  contaminated.  However, 
under  these  adverse  circumstances,  it  was 
possible  to  reduce  the  average  dust  concen- 
tration from  5.6  mg/m'  to  3.5  mg/m». 

Further  studies  are  being  planned  and 
executed  in  other  coal  mines  and  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  Is  purchasing  an  additional  axial 
flow  fan  for  experimental  purposes. 

Based  on  these  limited  studies,  it  would 
appear  that  it  should  be  possible  after  fur- 
ther experience  in  mines  using  controlled 
ventilation,  to  reduce  the  respirable  dust 
concentration  to  a  value  of  3  mg/m'  and. 
In  time,  in  certain  mines  to  an  even  lower 
value.  These  calculations  were  based  on  the 
production  rate  of  the  mines.  In  the  case  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Seam  experiment,  production 
was  approximately  500  tons  per  shift.  In  the 
other  two  seams,  the  production  rate  was  ap- 
proximately 200-  tons  per  shift.  It  has  not 
been  possible  as  yet  to  study  the  effect  of 
Increased  production  on  dust  concentrations 
while  maintaining  the  desired  air  flow  across 
the  face. 

It  is  evident  that  before  the  results  sum- 
marized herein  can  be  generally  applied,  it 
win  be  necessary  to  develop  equipment  not 
now  available  to  the  industry,  permit  indus- 
try time  to  set  up  production  facilities  to 
manufacture  this  equipment,  and  to  assure 
Its  distribution  throughout  the  Industry. 
More  Important,  time  is  required  to  develop 
skills  on  the  part  of  operators  of  mining 
machines  and  similar  equipment  which  they 
do  not  now  possess.  We  have  found  that  one 
of  the  most  sensitive  factors  in  attaining  low 
dust  levels  is  the  skill  and  attitude  of  the 
machine  operator.  In  short,  the  best  known 
technology  is  not  a  match  for  a  poorly  oper- 
ated machine. 


FEELING  OF  PRIDE  IN  PUBLIC  EX- 
PRESSIONS BY  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON 
MATTERS  OF  GREAT  IMPORTANCE 
IN  OUR  NATION 

(Mr.  FLOWERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  many  loyal  Americans  share  with 
me  a  deep  feeling  of  pride  in  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  for  his 
recent  public  expressions  on  matters  of 
great   importance   in   our   Nation.   Mr. 


AoNTW  has  demonstrated  with  great 
firmness  and  clarity  that  he  believes  in  a 
strong  America  moving  forward  in  all 
areas  and  yet  mindful  of  the  sincere 
wishes  of  her  people — both  the  sometimes 
silent  majority,  as  well  as  the  vocal 
minority. 

Our  Vice  President  has  spoken  out  in 
criticism  of  the  leadership  and  objectives 
of  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Day  Com- 
mittee and  further  movement  of  this 
kind,  and  it  was  not  unexpected  that  this 
would  aggravate  those  of  whom  he  spoke. 

Some  members  of  the  news  media  and 
other  supporters  of  the  October  15  dem- 
onstrations now  cry  "foul"  and  "shame" 
and  attempt  to  deride  and  ridicule  him 
and  his  position.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
remind  these  people  that  less  than  1  per- 
cent— by  even  the  most  liberal  estimate — 
of  the  citizens  of  our  great  Nation  have 
participated  in  these  demonstrations  of 
dissent  which  are  dividing  us.  The  vast 
and  overwhelming  majority  at  least  are 
willing  to  support  our  Government.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  by  all  reasonable 
standards,  these  so-called  demonstra- 
tions should  be  directed  at  the  Commu- 
nists and  not  at  our  own  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity then  to  commend  Vice  President 
Agnew  for  expressing  his  convictions  in 
the  forthright  manner  that  he  has,  and  I 
assure  him  that  there  are  many  of  us  who 
share  those  same  feelings.  It  is  a  source  of 
encouragement  to  me  that  someone  in 
the  high  office  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  will  stand  up  to  "tell  it  like 
it  really  is"  for  all  to  hear. 


Itary  assistance  in  support  of  temporary 
rulers  who  will  undoubtedly  be  removed 
when  their  people  find  out  what  is  going 
on.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  American 
taxpwiyer  to  subsidize  these  activities. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  oil  depletion  and  other 
vital  provisions  of  the  tax  bill  make  a 
sham  of  tax  reform. 

I  hope  that  the  average  taxpayer  will 
watch  what  is  going  on  and  remem- 
ber who  done  him  in. 


OIL  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 

( Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK,  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  recommended 
a  41/2 -percent  reduction  in  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  from  27 ',2  percent  to 
23  percent  on  both  foreign  and  domestic 
production.  The  action  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  Is  totally  unaccept- 
able to  those  who  had  reasonable  exp>ec- 
tatlons  and  hopes  of  tax  reform.  A  re- 
duction in  the  depletion  allowance  to  23 
percent  is  no  tax  reform  at  all  since  23 
percent  is  the  average  utilization  of  the 
present  depletion  allowance.  The  law 
provides  so  many  other  gimmicks  that 
a  23 -percent  allowance  represents  the 
average  needs  of  the  oil  producing  in- 
dustry. 

It  is  absolutely  incredible  that  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  should  have  re- 
stored the  privilege  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowance for  the  benefit  of  American  in- 
vestors involved  In  the  production  of  oil 
outside  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  rational  legislative  reason 
for  extending  the  privilege  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance  to  foreign  produced  oil. 
The  combination  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance and  the  foreign  tax  credit  have 
made  most  of  these  profits  tax  free. 

These  tax-free  profits  of  American  in- 
\estment  in  foreign  oil  have  corrupted 
and  misdirected  American  foreign  policy 
in  many  oil-rich  countries.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  American  policies  of  costly  mil- 


REEXAMINATION  URGED  OF  THE 
ROLE  OF  CONGRESS  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  ITS  CONSTITUTIONAL 
POWER  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  TO 
DECLARE  WAR 

(Mr.  McCLOSKEY  asked  and  was 
given  f>ermlsslon  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  urge  a  reexamination  of  the  role  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  our  constitu- 
tional power  and  responsibility  to  declare 
war.  I  am  particularly  concerned  with 
the  role  of  Congress  in  the  commence- 
ment, maintenance,  and  eventual  ter- 
mination of  the  policy  of  U.S.  military 
assistance  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  represents  no  lack  of  confidence  In 
our  President  or  his  present  policies  for 
Congress  to  carefully  reexamine  Its  own 
role  in  the  conduct  of  our  Vietnam  policy. 
A  resolution  has  been  signed  by  108  of 
us,  supporting  the  President  in  his  ex- 
pressed determination  to  withdraw  our 
remaining  ground  combat  forces  in  Viet- 
nam at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  President  has,  and  de- 
serves, broad  bipartisan  support  in  his 
efforts  to  reduce  our  massive  military  ef- 
forts in  Vietnam  while  yet  giving  to  the 
present  Saigon  government  every  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  protect  those  of 
its  people  who  desire  such  protection. 

The  President  necessarily  has  the  pri- 
mary control  over  foreign  policy.  As 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  he  may  be  called  upon  from  time 
to  time  to  make  decisions  which  cannot 
await  the  deliberations  of  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  Congress,  not  the  President,  to 
determine  the  Nation's  spending  prior- 
ities, to  raise  armies,  and  to  initiate  the 
revenue  measures  which  support  such 
armies.  Perhaps  most  Important  of  all, 
the  Constitution  reposes  in  Congress,  not 
the  President,  the  sole  power  to  declare 
war. 

On  August  10.  1964,  by  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  Congress  abdicated 
this  power,  delegating  to  the  President 
the  power  to  resist  aggression  with 
armed  force  In  Vietnam.  Later  that  same 
resolution  was  cited  by  President  John- 
son as  his  authority  to  escalate  U.S.  ac- 
tion in  Vietnam  to  the  level  of  a  major 
war,  requiring  expenditures  of  approxi- 
mately $30  billion  per  year.  In  conduct- 
ing this  war.  it  Is  ix)ssible  that  the 
United  States  has  been  led  unwittingly 
into  achievement  of  one  of  the  earliest 
goals  of  communism,  to  wit:  Involvement 
of  the  capitalist  countries  In  Insurgency 
wars  in  distant  lands,  thereby  endanger- 
ing their  economic  stability  and  strength. 


Under  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
we  now  find  ourselves  bogged  down  in 
an  Infantry  war  8,000  miles  from  home, 
in  a  country  where  winning  of  that  war 
rests  not  on  American  abilities,  resources 
or  will,  but  rather  on  the  nationalistic 
spirit  and  will  to  fight  of  two  competing 
groups  of  Vietnamese. 

That  war  costs  us  $30  billion  per  year; 
It  costs  the  Russians  and  Chinese  less 
than  $2  billion  per  year.  That  war  has 
endangered  the  stability  of  the  American 
economy:  it  has  been  the  major  con- 
tributing cause  of  a  spiraling  inflation 
which  has  badly  hurt  large  segments  of 
our  own  population,  as  well  as  dimin- 
ished our  ability  to  effectively  compete 
in  international  trade.  Yet  that  war  Is 
imdeclared.  Congress  has  no  more  than 
acquiesced  in  the  successive  decisions  of 
two  Presidents,  President  Johnson's  de- 
cision to  escalate;  President  Nixon's  de- 
cision to  deescalate  with  such  deescala- 
tion  predicated  upon  conditions  which 
only  North  Vietnam  or  South  Vietnam 
can  meet. 

Our  policy  has  never  been  to  militarily 
defeat  the  North  Vietnamese.  Our  mili- 
tary mission  has  been  to  assist  in  pro- 
tecting South  Vietnam  from  an  insur- 
gency of  Its  own  people  and  from 
Intrusion  of  North  Vietnamese  army  per- 
sonnel from  the  north.  Our  hope,  since 
1954,  has  been  that  with  enough  assist- 
ance the  South  Vietnamese  would  be 
able  to  form  a  new  nation  and  that  the 
stamina  and  perseverance  of  our  own 
forces  would  cause  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong  to  suffer  a  decline  in  their 
ability  to  conduct  a  successful  war  In  the 
south.  Our  military  men  have  been  in- 
structed to  assist  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army.  Our  civilian  personnel  have  been 
instructed  to  "build  a  new  nation." 

With  these  national  policies  in  effect, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  Individuals  in- 
structed to  carry  out  those  policies  have 
either  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  fairly 
apprise  their  superiors  or  the  American 
public  of  their  chances  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. Even  today,  there  are  no  American 
military  and  State  Department  officials 
whom  I  have  found  willing  to  say  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  can  "go  it  alone" 
5  years  from  now  If  all  U.S.  combat 
forces  are  withdrawn.  Both  military  and 
State  Department  leaders  will  say.  "It  is 
possible  that  the  South  Vietnamese  can 
make  it  on  their  own  but  only  If  there 
is  no  aggression  from  the  north."  There 
is,  of  course,  no  way  we  can  stop  aggres- 
.slon  from  the  north  so  long  as  the  North 
Vietnamese  stand  firm  In  the  resolve  ex- 
pressed 23  years  ago  in  their  Declare  tion 
of  Independence. 

Long  ago  we  recognized  that  the  geog- 
raphy and  terrain  of  South  Vietnam,  a 
country  some  800  miles  in  length  with 
jungle  cover  for  Innumerable  penetra- 
tion routes  from  the  north  and  west, 
would  allow  aggression  from  the  north 
so  long  as  the  nationalistic  will  of  the 
Vietnamese  continued.  Genera)  West- 
moreland conceded  In  1967  that  closing 
the  port  of  Haiphong  and  full-.scale 
bombing  of  the  north  with  conventional 
weapons  could  not  prevent  tlie  North 
Vietnamese  from  continuing  indefinitely 
the  type  of  war  they  were  then  conduct- 
ing in  South  Vietnam. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  North  Viet- 
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namese  and  VJetcong  learned  from  the 
Tet  offensive  in  1968.  as  General  Wash- 
ington learned;  in  the  early  battles  of 
the  Revoluntiotiary  War,  that  guerrilla 
forces     could     not     necessarily     afford 
pitched  battle^  Muth  the  superior  fire- 
power, mobility  and  discipline  of  regular 
troops.  Consequently,  since  the  summer 
of   1968,  we  hive  seen  General  Giap's 
forces  withdrawing  to  a  policy  of  limited 
infantry  contact  with  an  emphasis  on 
attack  by  rockei  and  ambush.  They  have 
carefully  husbaided  their  forces  with  the 
result  that  todab'.  in  October  1969,  there 
are  estimated  io  be  more  combat  per- 
sonnel of  the  ^^etcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese located  in  South  Vietnam  and 
along     the    Laptian     and     Cambodian 
borders   than   tthere   were   a   year   ago. 
There  is  no  indication  whatsoever  that 
the  North  Vietniimese  and  Vietcong  have 
abandoned  theii  fight  or  their  steadfast 
intention  to  continue  the  fight  until  the 
last  foreign  fordes  have  left  the  country 
Vietnam  is  ona  country,  not  two.  The 
slogan  "Vietnam  for  the  Vietnamese"  ap 
pears  to  be  as  important  to  these  people 
as  the  Monroe  poc  trine  has  been  to  the 
America»  peopl 

In  my-judgmdnt.  then,  there  is  no  in 
dication  that  the  preservation  of  500 
000,  300,000,  or  100,000  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  will  materially  affect  the  ulti 
mate  question  i^ich  must  be  answered 
South  Vietnamese,  with 
ken  under  arms  and  the 
lit    and    training     that 
fide,  build  a  nation  and 
Aggression  of  the  North 


Can  17  million 

nearly  900,000 

finest    equipme^ 

America  can  pro 

withstand  the 

Vietnamese,  a  nition  of  16  million  armed 


with  the  best 
which   can   be 


iiipment  and  material 
applied  by  Russia  and 
China?  The  ansier  to  this  question  does 
not  lie  in  how  long  American  forces  re- 
main in  Vietnani;  it  lies  in  whether  or 
not  the  will  to  fight  and  to  create  a  new 
nation  in  South  [Vietnam  is  equal  to  the 
nationalism  and  WiU  to  fight  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  |the  Vietcong.  This  war 
can  be  won  or  list  only  by  Vietnamese, 
not  by  Americana. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  of  the 
tremendous  adverse  effects  of  this  war 
on  America,  its  institutions,  and  its  peo- 
ple, it  is  my  beUfef  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Statefe  should  forthwith  vote 
to  rescind  the  Giilf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
effective  Deceml^er  31,  1970;  that  we 
snould  commend  President  Nixon  for  the 
substantial  redu:tion  in  ground  com- 
bat forces  he  has  already  directed  and 
suggest  to  the  l»resident  that  our  re- 
maining combat  forces  be  withdrawn  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  consistent 
with  the  safety  cf  American  troops  and 
those  South  Vie  namese  who  desire  to 
retire  behind  th;  shield  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Arm/  or  to  seek  sanctuary 
elsewhere.  I  would  fiuther  propose  that 
we  seek  the  assist  ance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— and  other  nations  in  creating  a 
free  city  or  sancti  ary  zone  in  South  Viet- 
nam which  would  be  protected  by  neutral 
Asian  forces  unde  r  the  direction  of  an  in- 
ternational comiiission  or  the  United 
Nations  itself.  Tie  purpose  of  this  free 
city  or  sanctuary  zone  would  be  to  pro- 
vide safety  to  those  Vietnamese  who 
would  fear  retribition  in  the  event  of  a 
change  in  the  pre.sent  goverrmient  of 
South  Vietnam,  c  r  by  reason  of  the  na- 


ture of  the  government  which  will  hope- 
fully one  day  govern  a  unified  Vietnam. 
I  would  fiirther  propose,  in  order  that 
such  a  free  city  or  sanctuary  zone  not 
prevent  ultimate  unification  of  all  of 
Vietnam,  that  such  city  or  zone  be  of 
limited  duration,  its  government  to  be 
assumed  after  a  fixed  period  of  years  by 
the  government  which  then  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  terrain  surroimding  such 
sanctuary  zone. 

It  is  with  these  sentiments,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  of 
August  10,  1964,  and  today  introduce,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  a  resolu- 
tion to  amend  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution, terminating  its  authority,  effec- 
tive December  31, 1970. 

The  above-mentioned  material  fol- 
lows : 

Gulf  op  Tonkin  Resoldtion 
Maintenance    of    International    Peace    and 
Security  In  Southeast  Asia 
Pub.  L.  8a-^08,  Aug.  10,  1964,  78  Stat.  384, 
provided  that : 

•Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  Vietnam,  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  international  law,  have  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  naval 
vessels  lawfully  present  in  international 
waters,  and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  international  peace;  and 

"Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  delib- 
erate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggression 
that  the  Communist  regime  in  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  waging  against  its  neighbors 
and  the  nations  Joined  with  them  in  the 
collective  defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

•Whereas  the  United  States  is  assisting  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  military  or 
political  ambitions  in  that  area,  but  desires 
only  that  these  peoples  should  be  left  in 
peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their 
own  way:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Congress  approves  and  supports  the  determi- 
nation of  the  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel 
any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  further  ag- 
gression. 

•*Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  its  national  interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  Is  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  In  defense  of  Its  free- 
dom. 

••Sec.  3.  This  resolution  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shalldetermine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  is  reasonably  assured 
by  international  conditions  created  by  action 
of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  except 
that  it  may  be  terminated  earlier  by  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Congress." 

H.  CoN.  Res.  426 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Joint  res- 
olution entitled  '•Joint  resolution  to  promote 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  In  Southeast  Asia,"  approved  August 
10,  1964  (78  Stat.  384;  Public  Law  88-408), 
is  hereby  terminated  as  of  December  31, 
1970,  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  Section 


3  of  such  Joint  resolution,  except  that  such 
Joint  resolution  may  be  extended  by  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Congress  prior  to  De- 
cember 31,  1970. 

List  or  Cosponsors 
Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr 
Halpern,  Mr.  Mosher,  and  Mr.  Relgle. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Adams,  for  October  23  through 
October  27,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Celler),  for  October  23,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN,  for  October  27  through 
November  11,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Sandman,  for  10  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes)  ;  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LowENSTEiN,  for  60  minutes,  on 
November  5. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  60  minutes,  on  Novem- 
ber 5. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REIVIARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  three  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  during  the  debate  on 
the  Anderson  of  Illinois  amendment  un- 
der the  5-minute  rule  on  H.R.  13827. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Landcrebe)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Brown  of  Micliigan. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  McKneally  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  LincENs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 


Mr.  Dingell. 
Mr.  Giaimo. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Annunzio  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  St.  Once  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Stokes  in  three  instances 
Mr.  Pepper.  , 

Mr.  Olsen  in  two  instances.  * 

Mr.  Ryan  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Matsunaga. 
Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Califoi"nia. 
Mr.  Gibbons  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Friedel  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Carey  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hanna  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 
Mr.   O'Neal   of   Georgia   in   two   in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Melcher  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.)  imder 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  October  27.  1969.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  13837.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Healing  Arts  Practice  Act.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 1928,  to  revise  the  composition  of  the 
Commission  on  Licensure  to  Practice  the 
Healing  Art,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-590).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  MCMILLAN :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  9257.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
code  of  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
respect  to  facilities  for  the  parking  or  storage 
of  motor  vehicles;  with  amendments  (Rept 
No.  91-591).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr  MCMILLAN :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  12673.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  transfer  by  licensed  blood  banks  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  blood  components 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No. 
91-592).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  H.R.  13564.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  in  the  District  of  Columbia  one  or 
more  grantors  In  a  conveyance  creating  an 
estate  in  Joint  tenancy  or  tenancy  by  the 
entireties  may  also  be  one  of  the  grantees; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-593).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DULSKI :  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Census  and  Statistical  Systems 
of  Certain  Countries  in  Europe.  (Rept.  No. 
91-594).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropriations 
House  Joint  Resolution  966.  Joint  resolution 
making  further  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
595).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1277.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oenerul 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  effectiveness  and  administration  of 
the  commimlty  action  program  and  selected 
manpower  programs  under  titles  I  and  II  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  Los 
Angeles  County,  Calif.,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  Department  of  Labor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1278.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  foreign  aid  provided  through  the  opera- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act  and  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Department  of  State,  and 
Agency  for  International  Development;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1279.  A  letter  from  the  National  Ships- 
writer,  Navy  Club  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  transmitting  the  annual  audit  of 
the  club  for  1968-69,  pursuant  to  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  13565.  A  bill  to  vaUdate 
certain  deeds  improperly  acknowledged  or 
executed  (or  both)  that  are  recorded  in  the 
land  records  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  91-589).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  14474.  A  bill  to  extend  beuefiia  under 
section  8191   of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or   totally  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
H.R.  14475.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  State 
of   Michigan   the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  14476.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  ECKHARDT: 
H.R.  14477.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  for  an  ad- 
ditional period  the  authority  to  make  for- 
mula grants  to  schools  of  public  health;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  PRIEDEL: 
H.R.  14478.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  prescribe  rules, 
regtilatlons,  and  performance  and  other 
standards  as  he  finds  necessary  for  all  areas 
of  railroad  safety  and  to  conduct  railroad 
safety  research;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HANNA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Burton  of 
California,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Holi- 
FiELO,  Mr.  Symington,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  Mr. 
Farbstein,  Mr.  Tunnet,  Mr.  Millix 


of   California.   Mr    Brown   of   Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Wright, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Byrne  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Bi- 
Aoci.  Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Addabbo,  and 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford)  : 
H.R.  14479.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  increased  annual  amounts  for  the 
conduct  of  research  by  the  Division  of  Nar- 
cotic   Addiction    and    Drug    Abuse    in    the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health:   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HANNA  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hal- 
pern. Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Weickeh.  Mr. 
CoNYERS.  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr  White,  and 
Mr.  Harrington)  : 
H  R.  14480.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  Increased  annual  amounts  for  the 
conduct  of  research  by  the  Division  of  Nar- 
cotic Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse  In  the  Na- 
tional   Institute   of   Mental   Health;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr  HUNT: 
H.R.  14481.    A    bill    to    adjust    agricultural 
production,  to  provide  a  transitional  program 
for  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Bv  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN : 
H.R.  14482.  A  bill  to  protect  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  prohibiting  the  move- 
ment in  such  commerce  of  horses  which  are 
••sored,"  and  for  other  purjjoses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
H.R.  14483.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  US. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New 
York  shall  be  held  nt  Brooklyn.  Mlneola,  and 
Hempstead;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
H.R.  14484.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  the  adoption  of  national 
standards  governing  emissions  from  station- 
ary sources,  to  create  a  Federal  duty  not  to 
pollute  the  atmosphere,  to  provide  additional 
public  and  private  remedies  for  the  abate- 
ment of  air  pollution,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H  R  14485.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  501  and 
504  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  law  relating  to  the  counter- 
felting  of  postage  meter  stamps  or  other  im- 
proper uses  of  the  metered  mail  .system;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
HR  14486.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  re- 
gional medical  health  program  through  fiscal 
year  1973.  to  broaden  the  scope  of  program 
to  include  all  major  diseases,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HR.  14487.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Seciu-lty  Act  to  provide  a  35-percent 
benefit  Increase  with  a  $100  minimum  and 
subsequent  cost-of-living  increases,  to  im- 
prove the  computation  of  benefits  and  eligi- 
bility therefor,  to  raise  the  earnings  base,  to 
eliminate  the  actuarial  reduction  and  lower 
the  age  of  entitlement,  to  provide  optional 
coverage  for  Federal  employees,  and  to  lib- 
eralize the  retirement  test;  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  such  act  to  reduce  to  60  the  age  of 
entitlement  to  medicare  benefits  and  make 
such  benefits  available  to  the  disabled  with- 
out regard  to  age,  to  provide  coverage  for 
certain  governmental  employees,  and  to  in- 
clude prescription  drugs  under  the  supple- 
mentary medical  benefits  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  SLACK: 
H  R  14488.  A  bill  to  protect  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  prohibiting  the  move- 
ment in  such  commerce  of  horses  which  are 
"sored."  and  for  other  purposes;  to  th* 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 
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of  Virginia : 

to  direct   the   Commls- 

to  study  and  recommend 

of    an    appropriate   me- 
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By   Mr.   HAWKINS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Clay,    Mf.    Waldie,    Mr.    Brown    of 
California,    Mr.    Van    Deerlin,    Mr. 
ToNN«T.   Mr.    Mnj^B   of  California, 
Mr.  Mkcds,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr,  William 
D.   Ford,   Mr.   Priedel,  Mr.   Edwards 
of   California,  Mr.   Koch.  Mr.   Tter- 
NAN.  Mr.  BoLANO,  Mr.  Sr  Germain, 
Mr.    Rosenthal,   Mr.    Staggers,   Mr. 
Parbstein,  Mr.  Nix,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Rees,  and 
Mr.  Minish)  : 
H  R.  14500.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under  the 
Economic   Opportunity   Act  of   1964,   to  au- 
thorize advance  funding  of  such  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  MINK   (for  herself,  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier,  Mr.  Legcett,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS.    Mr.    Olsen,    Mr.    Adams,    Mr. 
Charles    H.    Wilson,    Mr.    Lowen- 
stein,  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr.  Carey,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Bing- 
■HAM,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr  Hechler  of 
West    Virginia,    Mr     Pucinski,    Mr. 
Green  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Rogers 
of  Colorado,  Mr.  Nkdzi,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton,   Mr.    St.    Once,    and   Mr.   Mad- 
den) : 
HR.  14501.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under  the 
Economic   Opportunity   Act   of   1964,   to  au- 
thorize advance  funding  of  such  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STOKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr. 
Pepper,    Mr.    Vanik,   Mr.   Moss,   Mr. 

FOLKT,  Mr.  ASHLZT,  Mr.  Matsunaca, 
Mr.  Holifield.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia.  Mr.   RoYBAL,  Mr.   Udall,  Mr. 
CoHELAN,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr   Ryan,  Mr. 
MntVA,  and  Mr.  Hathaway)  : 
H.R.  14502.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  to  au- 
thorize advance  funding  of  such  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  14503.  A  bin  to  protect  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  prohibiting  the  move- 
ment In  such  commerce  of  horses  which  are 
"sored."  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
H.R.  14504.  A  bill  to  extend  to  every  person 
classified    or   processed   under   the   Selective 
Service  Act  the  right  to  legal  counsel  to  the 
end  that  the  rights  and  privileges  afforded 
under  law  may  be  known  and  secured;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
By  Mr.  MORGAN : 
HJl.  14505.   A   bin   to   adjust   agricultural 
production,  to  provide  a  transitional  program 
for  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  14506.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary   of   Transportation   to   prescribe   rules, 
regulations,    and    performance    and    other 
standards  as  he  finds  necessary  for  all  areas 
of  railroad  safety  and  to  conduct  railroad 
safety  research;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  14507.  A  bUl  to  establish  uniform  voter 
qualifications  and  registration  procedures  in 
Federal  elections,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  14508.  A  bill  to  remove  any  require- 
ment of  consecutive  days  of  service  during 
World  War  I  with  respect  to  the  eligibility 
of  veterans  of  World  War  I  for  benefits  under 


title  38  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H  R.  14609.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dellenback,  and  Mr.  Pollock)  : 
H.R.  14510.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  low- 
interest  loans  for  the  financing  and  refi- 
nancing of  new  and  used  fishing  vessels  and 
increase  the  capital  available  for  such  loans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  14511.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  candidates  for 
congressional  offices  with  certain  opportuni- 
ties to  purchase  broadcast  time  from  televi- 
sion broadcasting  stations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  14512.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  svipplementary  medical  Insurance  for  the 
aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.J.  Res.  966.     Joint     resolution     making 
further    continuing    appropriations    for    the 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.J.  Res.  967.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
H.J.  Res.  968.  Joint  resolutlou  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States   relative   to   equal   rights   for 
men  and  women;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina: 
H.J.  Res.  969.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  commission  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  review  and  assess  all  available  data  on 
smoking  and  health  including  the  carrying 
on  of  original  scientific  research;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN    (for  himself,   Mrs. 
Sullivan,  Mr.  Corbett,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Harrington,  and  Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts)  : 
H.J.  Res.  970.  Joint  resolution  to  supple- 
ment the  Joint  resolution  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  In  order 
to   provide   for   carrying   out   programs   and 
projects,  and  for  payments  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies, institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
other  educational  agencies  and  organizations, 
based  upon  appropriation  levels  as  provided 
In  H.R.  13111  which  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives July  31,  1969,  and  entitled  "An 
act  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
H.J.   Res.  971.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr. 
Burton  of  California,  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm, Mr.  Cohelan,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  Daddario,  Mr.  Dellen- 
back, Mr.  Eckardt,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Parbstein,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Poso,  and  Mr.  Fraser)  : 


H.  Con.  Res.  424.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  United  Nations 
Day  as  a  permanent  International  holiday, 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self   (Mr.   GUDE,   Mr.   Halpern,   Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington.  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
Legcett,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.    RoYBAL,    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr. 
Ryan,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   425.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense   of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  United  Na- 
tions Day  as  a  permanent  International  holi- 
day; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKY   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Button,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr. 
MosHER,  and  Mr.  Rieole)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  426.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
terminate    the    authority    of    the    Gulf    of 
Tonkin  Joint  Resolution  as  of  December  31, 
1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.   Con.   Res.   427.   Concurrent   resolution 
relative   to   American   prisoners   of   war;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Btrr- 
TON,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey,  and  Mr.  Mosher)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   428.   Concurrent   resolution 
to  terminate  the  authority  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution  as  of  December  31,  1970; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 
H.    Con.    Res.   429.    Concxirrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect    to   the    Impact    of   the    contracting 
housing  market  on  the  ceramic  tile  indus- 
try; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    ZION    (for    himself   and   Mr. 
Dickinson)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  430.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  revocation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions economic  sanctions  against  Southern 
Rhodesia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.  Res.  590.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  re- 
spect to  the  U.S.  ratification  of  the  Con- 
ventions on  Genocide,  Abolition  of  Forced 
Labor,  and  Political  Rights  of  Women,  and 
Freedom  of  Association;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.R.  14513.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Vella;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HR.  14514.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  BlsseH's 
Dairy,  Inc.;   to  the  Committee   on  the  Ju- 
dlclarv. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  14515.    A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    El- 
mer  A.   Houser,   Jr.;    to  the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  14516.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Gull- 
lermo  Agulrre-Santlnl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

306.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Alian  Pelnblum.  New  York,  N.Y.  relative 
to  establishment  of  an  International  Peace 
Institute,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


SENATE— r/iMrsrfai/,  October  23,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father,  in  whose  word  it 
is  written,  "If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let 
him  ask  God,  who  giveth  to  all  men  Uber- 
ally  and  it  shall  be  given  him,"  fulfill 
this  ancient  promise  in  all  Thy  servants 
here.  Graciously  minister  to  all  their 
needs,  granting  them  newness  of  life,  am- 
ple physical  strength,  sharpened  intel- 
lects, and  serene  souls  that  when  evening 
comes  they  may  be  found  faithful  in  their 
love  of  Thee  and  in  their  service  to  their 
fellow  man. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  October  22,  1969,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


MARITIME  PROGRAM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-183) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
The  United  States  Merchant  Marine — 
the  fleet  of  commercial  ships  on  which  we 
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rely  for  our  economic  strength  in  time  of 
peace  and  om-  defense  mobility  in  time  of 
war — is  in  trouble. 

While  only  one-fourth  of  the  world's 
merchant  ships  are  more  than  twenty 
years  old,  approximately  three-fourths  of 
American  trading  vessels  are  at  least  that 
antiquated.  In  the  next  four  years,  much 
of  our  merchant  fleet  will  be  scrapped. 
Yet  we  are  now  producing  only  a  few  new 
ships  a  year  for  use  in  our  foreign  trade. 
Building  costs  for  American  vessels  are 
about  twice  those  in  foreign  shipyards 
and  production  delays  are  excessive. 
Operating  expenses  also  are  high  by 
world  standards,  and  labor-management 
conflicts  have  been  costly  and  disruptive. 
Both  government  and  industry  share 
responsibility  for  the  recent  decline  in 
American  shipping  and  shipbuilding. 
Both  government  and  industry  must  now 
make  a  substantial  effort  to  reverse  that 
record.  We  must  begin  immediately  to  re- 
build our  merchant  fleet  and  make  it 
more  competitive.  Accordingly,  I  am 
announcing  today  a  new  maritime  pro- 
gram for  this  nation,  one  which  will 
replace  the  drift  and  neglect  of  recent 
years  and  restore  this  country  to  a  proud 
position  in  the  shipping  lanes  of  the 
world. 

Our  program  is  one  of  challenge  and 
opportunity.  We  will  challenge  the 
American  shipbuilding  industry  to  show 
that  it  can  rebuild  our  Merchant  Marine 
at  reasonable  expense.  We  will  chal- 
lenge American  ship  operators  and  sea- 
men to  move  toward  less  dependence  on 
government  subsidy.  And.  through  a  sub- 
stantially revised  and  better  adminis- 
tered government  program,  we  will  create 
the  opportunity  to  meet  that  challenge. 

The  need  for  this  new  program  Is  great 
since  the  old  ways  have  not  worked. 
However,  as  I  have  frequently  pointed 
out,  our  budget  constraints  at  this  time 
are  also  significant.  Our  program,  there- 
fore, will  be  phased  in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  not  increase  subsidy  expenditures 
during  the  rest  of  fiscal  year  1970  and 


will  require  only  a  modest  increase  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  We  can  thus  begin  to 
rebuild  our  fleet  and  at  the  same  time 
meet  our  fiscal  responsibilities. 

THE    shipbuilding    INDUSTRY 

Our  shipbuilding  program  is  designed 
to  meet  both  of  the  problems  which  lie 
behind  the  recent  decline  in  this  field: 
low  production  rates  and  high  produc- 
tion costs.  Our  proposals  would  make  it 
possible  for  shipbuilders  to  build  more 
ships  and  would  encourage  them  to  hold 
down  the  cost  of  each  vessel.  We  believe 
that  these  two  aspirations  are  closely  re- 
lated. For  only  as  we  plan  a  major  long- 
range  building  program  can  we  encour- 
age builders  to  standardize  ship  design 
and  introduce  mass  production  tech- 
niques which  have  kept  other  American 
products  competitive  in  world  markets. 
On  the  other  hand,  only  if  our  builders 
are  able  to  improve  their  efficiency  and 
cut  their  costs  can  we  afford  to  replace 
our  obsolescent  merchant  fleet  with 
American-built  vessels.  These  cost  reduc- 
tions are  essential  if  our  ship  operators 
are  to  make  capital  investments  of  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  over  the  next  ten  years 
to  build  new,  high-technology  ships. 

Our  new  program  will  provide  a  sub- 
stantially improved  system  of  construc- 
tion differential  subsidies,  payments 
which  reimburse  American  shipbuilders 
for  that  part  of  their  total  cost  which  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  of  building  in  foreign 
shipyards.  Such  subsidies  allow  our  ship- 
builders— despite  their  higher  costs— to 
sell  their  ships  at  world  market  prices 
for  use  in  our  foreign  trade.  The  impor- 
tant features  of  our  new  subsidy  system 
are  as  follows: 

1.  We  should  make  it  possible  for  in- 
dusti-y  to  build  more  ships  over  the  next 
ten  years,  moving  from  the  present  sub- 
sidy level  of  about  ten  ships  a  year  to  a 
new  level  of  thirty  ships  a  year. 

2.  We  should  reduce  the  percentage  of 
total  costs  which  are  subsidized.  Tlie 
government  presently  subsidizes  up  to  55 
percent  of  a  builder's  total  expenses  for 
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a  grlven  vessel.  Leaders  of  the  shipbuild- 
ing Industry  htjve  frequently  said  that 
subsidy  requlretnents  can  be  reduced 
considerably  If  jhey  are  assured  a  long- 
term  market.  I  am  therefore  asking  that 
construction  d^erentlal  subsidies  be 
limited  to  45  percent  of  total  costs  in 
fiscal  year  1971 J  That  percentage  should 
be  reduced  by  2  percent  in  each  subse- 
quent year  until  the  maximum  subsidy 
payment  is  dow^  to  35  percent  of  total 
building  expense. 

We  are  confldint  that  the  shipbuilding 
Industry  can  m0et  this  challenge.  If  the 
challenge  is  noti  met,  however,  then  the 
Administratlon'i  commitment  to  this 
part  of  our  program  will  not  be  con- 
tinued. I 

3.  Construction  differential  subsidies 
should  be  paid  idirectly  to  shipbuilders 
rather  than  being  channeled  through 
shipowners  as  is  the  case  under  the 
present  system.  A  direct  pa3nnent  system 
is  necessary  if  our  program  is  to  encour- 
age builders  to  improve  designs,  reduce 
delays,  and  minimize  costs.  It  will  also 
help  us  to  streamline  subsidy  adminis- 
tration.' ■ 

4.  Th'e'multi-j  ear  procurement  system 
which  is  now  us^d  for  other  government 
programs  shoulii  be  extended  to  ship- 
building. Under  this  system,  the  govern- 
ment makes  a  fi  -m  commitment  to  build 
a  given  number  of  ships  over  a  specified 
and  longer  period  of  time,  a  practice 
which  allows  thd  industry  to  realize  im- 
portant economiss  of  scale  and  to  receive 
lower  subsidies. 

5.  The  increased  level  of  ship  con- 
struction will  ret  uire  a  corresponding  In- 
crease in  the  lei'el  of  federally  insured 
mortgages.  Acctrdingly,  we  should  in- 
crease the  ceilirg  on  our  present  mort- 
gage insurance  programs  from  $1  bil- 
lion to  $3  billlo4. 

6.  We  should  ;xtend  construction  dif- 
ferential subsidies  to  bulk  carriers,  ships 
which  usually  ca  rry  ore,  grain,  or  oil  and 
which  are  not  covered  by  our  present 
subsidy  program. 

7.  A  Commissi  an  should  be  established 
to  review  the  status  of  the  American 
shipbuilding  industry,  its  problems,  and 
its  progress  tov^ard  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge we  have  set  forth.  The  Commission 
should  report  onj  its  findings  within  three 
years  and  recoaimend  any  changes  in 
government  policy  which  it  believes  are 
desirable. 

THE   SHIP      )PERATING    INDUSTRY 


My  comment.? 


to  this  point  have  re- 


lated to  the  building  of  merchant  ves- 
sels. The  other  arm  of  our  maritime 
policy  is  that  wMch  deals  with  the  oper- 
ation of  these  siips.  iHere,  too,  our  new 
program  offers  several  substantial  im- 
provements ovei  the  present  system. 

1.  Operating  differential  subsidies 
should  be  contiiued  only  for  the  higher 
wage  and  insurance  costs  which  Amer- 
ican shipping  lilies  experience.  Subsidies 
for  maintenance  and  repair  and  for  sub- 
sistence should  lie  eliminated.  Instead  of 
paying  the  diffe:ence  between  the  wages 
of  foreign  seaman  and  actual  wages  on 
however,  the  govern- 
ment should  cortpare  foreign  wages  with 
prevailing  waige]  levels  in  several  com- 
parable sectors  i  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. A  policy  wtich  ties  subsidies  to  this 


wage  index  will  reduce  subsidy  costs  and 
provide  an  incentive  for  further  efiBcien- 
cies.  Under  this  system,  the  operator 
would  no  longer  lose  in  subsidies  what 
he  saves  in  costs.  Nor  would  he  continue 
to  be  reimbursed  through  subsidies  when 
his  wage  costs  rise  to  higher  levels. 

2.  At  the  same  time  that  we  are  re- 
ducing operating  subsidies,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  we  eliminate  the  "recapture" 
provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936.  These  provisions  require  sub- 
sidized lines  to  pay  back  to  the  govern- 
ment a  portion  of  profits.  If  the  recap- 
ture provisions  are  removed,  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  designed  will  be 
largely  accomplished  by  corporate  taxes, 
which  were  at  much  lower  rates  when 
these  provisions  were  instituted.  We  will 
also  save  the  cost  of  administering  re- 
capture provisions. 

3.  Many  bulk  carriers  presently  re- 
ceive indirect  operating  subsidies  from 
the  Government  because  of  the  statutory 
requirement  that  certain  Government 
cargoes  must  be  shipped  in  U.S.  vessels 
at  premium  rates.  When  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  ships  grain  abroad,  for 
example.  It  pays  higher  rates  out  of  its 
budget  than  if  It  were  allowed  to  ship  at 
world  market  rates.  We  will  propose  a 
new,  direct  subsidy  system  for  such  car- 
riers, thus  allowing  us  to  phase  out  these 
premium  freight  rates  and  reduce  the 
costs  of  several  nonmaritlme  Govern- 
ment programs. 

4.  Ship  operators  now  receiving  oper- 
ating differential  subsidies  are  per- 
mitted to  defer  Federal  tax  payments  on 
reserve  funds  set  aside  for  constnaction 
purposes.  This  provision  should  be  ex- 
tended to  include  all  qualified  ship  oper- 
ators In  the  foreign  trade,  but  only  for 
well-defined  ship  replacement  programs. 

5.  Past  Govei'nment  policies  and  In- 
dustry attitudes  have  not  been  condu- 
cive to  cooperation  between  labor  and 
management.  Our  program  will  help  to 
improve  this  situation  by  ending  the  un- 
certainty that  has  characterized  our  past 
maritime  policy.  Labor  and  management 
must  now  use  this  opportunity  to  find 
ways  of  resolving  their  differences  with- 
out halting  operations.  If  the  desired  ex- 
pansion of  merchant  shipping  is  to  be 
achieved,  the  disruptive  work  stoppages 
of  the  past  must  not  be  repeated. 

6.  The  larger  capital  investment  nec- 
essary to  construct  a  modem  and  effi- 
cient merchant  fleet  requires  correspond- 
ing port  development.  I  am  therefore  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  work 
with  related  industries  and  local  govern- 
ments In  improving  our  port  operations. 
We  must  take  full  advantage  of  tech- 
nological advances  in  this  area  and  we 
should  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  greater 
use  of  intermodal  transportation  systems, 
of  which  these  high- technology  ships  are 
only  a  part. 

EQUAL    EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTUNITIES 

The  expansion  of  American  merchant 
shipbuilding  which  this  program  makes 
possible  will  provide  many  new  employ- 
ment opportunities.  All  of  our  citizens 
must  have  equal  access  to  these  new 
jobs.  I  am,  therefore,  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  work  with  industry  and  labor 


organizations  to  develop  programs  that 
will  insure  all  minority  groups  their 
rightful  place  in  this  expansion. 

BESEARCR    AND   DEVELOPMENT 

We  will  also  enlarge  and  redirect  the 
maritime  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  government. 
Greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  prac- 
tical applications  of  technological  ad- 
vances and  on  the  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral programs  with  those  of  Industry. 

The  history  of  American  commercial 
shipping  Is  closely  intertwined  with  the 
history  of  our  country.  From  the  time  of 
the  Colonial  fishing  sloops,  down  through 
the  great  days  of  the  majestic  clipper 
ships,  and  Into  the  new  era  when  steam 
replaced  the  sail,  the  venturesome  spirit 
of  maritime  enterprise  has  contributed 
significantly  to  the  strength  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Our  shipping  industry  has  come  a  lont; 
way  over  the  last  three  centuries.  Yet,  a.s 
one  of  the  great  historians  of  American 
seafaring.  Samuel  Eliot  Morrison,  has 
written:  "all  her  modern  docks  and 
terminals  and  dredged  charmels  will 
avail  nothing,  if  the  spirit  perish  that 
led  her  founders  to  'ti-ye  all  ports.'  "  It  is 
that  spirit  to  which  our  program  of  chal- 
lenge and  opportunity  appeals. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  this 
program  will  Introduce  a  new  era  in  the 
maritime  history  of  America,  an  era  in 
which  our  shipbuilding  and  ship  oper- 
ating Industries  take  their  place  once 
again  among  the  vigorous,  competitive 
Industries  of  this  nation. 

Richard  Nixon 

The  White  House,  October  23.  1969 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  the  nomination 
of  Philip  C.  Wllklns,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  California,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDATION  OF  SENATORS  ON 
PASSAGE  YESTERDAY  OP  EXPORT 
EXPANSION  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
grettably. I  had  to  leave  the  Senate  nec- 
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essarlly  yesterday  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  passage  of  S.  2696,  the  export  ex- 
pansion measure.  Fortunately.  I  was  able 
to  witness  a  large  portion  of  the  discus- 
sion and  can  say  unequivocally  that  the 
bill  managers — the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  Maine  and  Minnesota  <Mr. 
MusKiE  and  Mr.  Mondale)  joined  with 
great  legislative  skill  and  ability  to  de- 
fend the  measure  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
steer  it  on  to  its  successful  passage. 

With  this  achievement,  may  I  say. 
Senator  Muskie  and  Senator  Mondale 
have  marked  themselves  as  a  legislative 
team  of  unexcelled  capacity  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Their  strong  advocacy  and  devoted 
efforts  have  added  great  distinction  to 
already  abundant  records  of  outstand- 
ing public  service. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett)  is  equally  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  splendid  cooperation  and 
for  offering  his  own  strong  and  sincere 
views  on  the  question  of  developing  new 
dimensions  in  our  trade  policies  with 
other  nations.  Though  the  Senate  voted 
a  broader  foreign  trade  posture  for  the 
Nation,  It  is  not  to  say  that  the  position 
of  Senator  Bennett,  Senator  Tower, 
and  others  was  not  urged  competently 
and  effectively. 

The  Senate,  I  think,  can  be  justly 
commended  for  disposing  of  the  export 
expansion  proposal  yesterday  and  for 
acting  expeditiously  and  with  full  regard 
for  the  views  of  all  Members. 


ENVIRONMENTAL    SCIENCE    SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sim- 
dry  nominations  in  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr3sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  executive  calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  executive  calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Harold  C.  Passer,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


FEDERAL   POWER  COMMISSION 

The  bin  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Albert  Bushong  Brooke,  Jr.,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  ^resident,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resimied  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


FEDERAL  MARITIME  COMMISSION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
James  V.  Day,  of  Maine,  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commissioner. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


FILIPINO   SOLDIERS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  Washington  Dally  News  of  yester- 
day, October  22,  appeared  an  editorial 
entitled  "Filipino  Soldiers  in  Vietnam." 
The  first  two  paragraphs  of  that  edi- 
torial read  as  follows: 

An  under-the-table  tussle  is  going  on  be- 
tween the  Nixon  Administration  and  Sen- 
ator Stuart  Symington's  Foreign  Relations 
Bub-commlttee.  The  issue:  whether  to  make 
public  the  terms  under  which  the  Philip- 
pines sent  2,000  troops  to  South  Vietnam 
in  1966  to  aid  the  Allied  effort. 

Despite  the  Administration's  wishes,  the 
sub-committee's  findings  will  be  published 
(or  leaked)  fairly  soon. 

That  Is  not  correct. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  agree- 
ment between  the  State  Department  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Commit- 
ments as  to  what  testimony  with  respect 
to  the  Philippines  could  be  published 
and  what  could  not.  But,  at  the  request 
of  the  State  Department,  the  publica- 
tion of  this  testimony  will  be  held  until 
after  the  Filipino  elections — that  is,  No- 
vember 11. 

As  to  the  contents  of  that  transcript, 
the  author  of  the  editorial  should  either 
check  back  with  his  source  or  wait  imtll 
it  Is  released  before  making  statements 
as  to  what  subcommittee  members  said 
concerning  the  facts  developed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Filipino  Soldiers  in  Vietnam 

An  under-the-table  tussle  Is  going  on  be- 
tween the  Nixon  Administration  and  Sen. 
Stuart  Symington's  Foreign  Relations  sub- 
committee. The  Issue:  whether  to  make  pub- 
lic the  terms  under  which  the  Philippines 
sent  2.000  troops  to  South  Vietnam  in  1966 
to  aid  the  Allied  effort. 

Despite  the  Administration's  wishes,  the 
sub-committee's  findings  will  be  published 
(or  leaked)  fairly  soon.  They  will  show  that 


the  tJnlted  States  Increased  mlUtary  aid  to 
Manila  and  Is  paying  part  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  Filipino  battalion  In  Viet- 
nam. 

It  doesn't  take  a  crystal  ball  to  predict 
what  comes  next.  The  political  and  Journal- 
istic opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war  will  leap 
on  the  disclosure,  charging  that  we  are  using 
Filipino  troops  and  larger  numbers  of  South 
Koreans  as  "mercenaries." 

Before  the  howling  starts.  It  might  b« 
useful  to  make  a  few  small  points. 

One  Is  that  you  can  agree  or  disagree  with 
Lyndon  Johnson's  decision  to  Intervene  mas- 
sively m  Vietnam.  But  that  after  he  made  It, 
It  was  only  normal  to  try  to  get  as  much 
Allied  help  there  as  possible. 

Furthermore  It  was  In  the  self-interest 
of  the  Philippines  and  South  Korea  to  help 
stop  Communism  from  developing  a  vic- 
torious momentum  In  Southeast  Asia.  To 
suggest  that  they  sent  troops  to  Vietnam 
merely  for  Yankee  dollars  is  a  smear. 

Both  countries.  In  fact,  have  special  his- 
toric and  security  ties  to  the  United  States 
and  would  continue  to  get  economic  and 
military  aid  whether  they  fought  In  Viet- 
nam or  not.  That  they  used  Mr.  Johnson's 
request  for  troop  contributions  to  get  addi- 
tional aid  Is  neither  sinister  nor  mercenary. 

It  Is  a  natural  political  reaction  and  most 
countries  would  do  the  same.  The  sub-com- 
mittee should  not  act  shocked.  Has  no  mem- 
ber accepted  a  campaign  contribution  after 
doing  someone  a  favor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Record,  I  think  it  should  be  stated 
that,  at  my  request,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has  given 
me  an  opportunity  to  go  over  some  of 
the  hearings  which  I  had  missed  attend- 
ing and  I  want  to  thank  him  publicly  for 
his  graclousness,  as  always.  In  that  In- 
stance. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  majority  leader  is  very  kind.  We 
have  the  honor  to  have  him  on  our  sub- 
committee. We  know  of  his  knowledge 
with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  world, 
and,  as  always,  he  has  been  most  con- 
structive and  helpful  in  the  work  we  are 
trying  to  do. 


IS    VICE    PRESIDENT    AGNEW    BE- 
COMING A  SECURITY  RISK? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
It  was  with  amazement  that  I  read  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Washington  Post 
of  today  that  Vice  President  Agnew  yes- 
terday charged  our  colleague  Senator 
Edmond  S.  Muskie  of  Maine,  "with  play- 
ing Russian  roulette  with  U.S.  security." 
This  for  the  reason  Senator  Muskie  had 
proposed  a  6-month  unilateral  halt  in 
multiple  warhead — MIRV — tests. 

Well,  now  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  beginning  to  wonder  if  our  Vice 
President  is  afflicted  with  some  virulent 
form  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The 
Vice  President's  penchant  for  intemper- 
ate remarks,  to  use  a  charitable  term, 
was  at  one  time  a  source  of  amusement 
for  Americans.  His  statements  during  the 
campaign  and  since  caused  lilm  to  be 
considered  somewhat  of  a  national  jes- 
ter. However,  it  is  no  laughing  matter 
when  a  jester  who  happens  to  be  Vice 
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President  of  th0  United  States  begins  to 
take  himself  ^rlously  and  to  impugn 
the  patriotism  of  millions  of  Americans, 
including  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
national  leader^,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine,  Senator  Ed  Muskm,  a  former 
Governor  of  tHat  great  State  and  pres- 
ently serving  his  second  term  as  U.S. 
Senator. 

It  is  true  thfet  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Senatot  Ed  Mcskik,  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Vice  President  In  last 
year's  election,  recently  suggested  that 
it  would  be  a  wise  action  on  our  part 
to  halt  MIRV  tests  as  this  would  be  an 
encouraging  s^ep  to  stimulate  Soviet- 
American  efforts  "to  control  the  escala- 
tion of  nucleat  weapon  systems  before 
It  is  too  late."]  Our  Vice  President  de- 
nounced Senaljor  Muskie's  proposal  as 
"a  classic  example  of  confused  ttiinking." 

It  is  astounding  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, who  evidantly  likes  to  see  his  name 
In  print,  dencunces  our  distinguished 
colleague  Sena;or  Muskie  in  terms  that 
Imply  that  hells  a  seciu-lty  risk.  I  re- 
pudiate Vice  k»resident  Agnew's  con- 
clusioi)...  that  "no  responsible  person 
vKould .  propose  that  the  President  play 
Russian  roulette  with  U.S.  security,  yet 
that  is  what  Slenator  Muskie  just  did." 

The  PRESHpENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  regretfilly  advises  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  tha^  his  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutesj 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSPtELD.  Before  the  Senator 
continues,  mayj  I  call  to  his  attention  the 
fact  that  therd  is  now  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  a  resolution  seeking 
to  do  what  i  understand  the  distin- 
guished junior]  Senator  from  Maine  ad- 
vocated. If  mjl  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, it  was  submitted  by  the  distin- 
guished Senapr  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke  I, I  and  has  42  cosponsors. 

It  would  be  !my  suggestion  that,  per- 
haps, in  order  I  to  get  this  matter  out  of 
the  stage  of  semantics,  it  would  be  well 
for  the  chairnan  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relatians  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican meriber.  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  to 
consider  holdii  ig  hearings  on  this  matter 
as  soon  as  it  is  appropriately  possible. 

Mr.  YOUNC  of  Ohio.  I  express  my 
thanks  to  thi;  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  concur  in  his  suggestion,  and 
I  am  very  glai  that  he  has  spoken  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  CHURC  3.  Mr.  Piesident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  fr  )m  Ohio  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHURQH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  his  typici,lly  forthright  statement 
this  morning. 

It  seems  to  me  that  anyone  who  is 
genmnely  con(!emed,  not  only  with  the 
security  of  the  country,  but  also  the  sur- 


vival of  the  human  race  has  reason  to 
question  the  MIRV  weapon.  This  weapon 
could  easily  be  the  doomsday  weapon 
which  takes  us  beyond  the  point  where 
any  effective  control  of  the  arms  race 
is  any  longer  possible.  That  is  a  grave 
matter  Indeed,  when  one  considers  the 
potential  for  destruction  involved  in 
these  weapons  and  the  importance  of 
bringing  them  within  control,  if  this  is 
at  all  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Maine  for  having  come  forth,  as  he 
did.  with  his  proposals.  As  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  pointed  out, 
many  other  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  feel  the  same  way.  For  their  con- 
cern to  be  characterized  as  playing  Rus- 
sian roulette  seems  to  me  to  be  beneath 
the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  of- 
fice of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  views  he  expressed. 

Last  Sunday  the  Vice  President  ap- 
parently had  another  attack  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disetise.  At  that  time  he  stated 
that  the  Vietnam  moratorium  demon- 
stration was  the  work  of  "impudent 
snobs  who  characterized  themselves  as 
intellectuals." 

The  truth  is  that  the  Vietnam  mora- 
torium was  the  largest,  most  broadly 
based  demonstration  against  our  policies 
in  intervening  on  a  huge  scale  and  in- 
volving more  than  500,000  men  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  a  civil  war  in  South 
Vietnam  and  waging  an  immoral,  unde- 
clared war  in  a  small  distant  country  of 
no  importance  whatsoever  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States.  This  was  a 
peaceful  demonstration  in  accord  with 
American  tradition  and  specifically 
sanctioned  in  our  Constitution  in  the 
BUI  of  Rights  which  we  Americans  revere, 
On  moratorium  day,  October  15,  millions 
of  Americans  stayed  away  from  work, 
school,  and  home  to  talk,  listen,  and 
above  all  to  demonstrate  to  administra- 
tion leaders  a  broad-based  demand  for 
immediate  peace  in  Vietnam.  Probably 
30  million  American  men,  women,  and 
their  daughters  and  sons  of  high  school 
and  college  age  participated  in  that 
peaceful  demonstration. 

The  Vice  President's  vicious  attack  on 
those  who  participated  in  the  mora- 
torium deeply  offended  millions  of 
Americans  who  did  nothing  more  than 
exercise  their  constitutional  right.  Fur- 
thermore, his  remarks  constituted  a  per- 
sonal insult  to  those  Members  of  the 
Congress,  including  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  a  number  of  other  Sen- 
ators, who  encouraged  and  endorsed  this 
peaceful  demonstration  of  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  in  the  Nation  for 
peace. 

Over  the  years,  by  tradition  the  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  is  an 
ofBce  in  which  the  incumbent  has  very 
little  to  do  and,  in  fact,  no  constitutional 
duty  at  all  other  than  to  preside  over 
the  Senate  and  to  cast  liis  deciding  vote 
in  event  of  a  tie.  The  Nation  has  been 
blessed  with  many  outstanding  Vice 
Presidents  who  through  the  force  of 
their  character  and  ability  have  ex- 
panded the  scope  and  influence  of  that 


high  ofBce.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that 
for  the  good  of  our  Nation,  the  incum- 
bent should  limit  himself  to  his  consti- 
tutional obligations  and  duties. 

Unfortimately,  Americans  in  New 
Orleans  listened  to  the  Vice  President 
say  regarding  the  Vietnam  moratorium: 

If  the  Moratorium  had  any  use  whatever. 
It  served  as  an  emotional  purgative  for  those 
who  feel  the  need  to  cleanse  themselves  of 
their  lack  of  ability  to  offer  a  constructive 
solution  to  the  problem. 

A  spirit  of  national  masochism  prevails, 
encouraged  by  an  eflfete  corps  of  impudent 
snobs  who  characterize  themselves  as  intel- 
lectuals. It  Is  In  this  setting  of  dangerous 
oversimplification  that  the  war  In  Vietnam 
achieves  Its  greatest  distortion. 

Great  patriots  of  past  generations  would 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  Americans 
would  ever  doubt  the  validity  of  America's 
resolve  to  protect  free  men  from  totalitarian 
attack.  Yet  today  we  see  those  among  us 
who  prefer  to  side  with  an  enemy  aggressor 
rather  than  stand  by  this  free  nation. 

He  assailed  the  patriotism  and  integ- 
rity of  those  participating  in  a  peaceful 
march  against  the  Vietnam  war  which 
has  brought  such  terrible  tragedy  in  the 
snuffing  out  of  priceless  lives  of  50,000 
Americans  and  the  maiming  and  injui-y 
of  260,000  wounded  in  combat.  This  in 
addition  to  lives  of  our  servicemen  lost 
in  what  the  Pentagon  terms  "accidents 
and  incidents." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  McIntyre  assumed 
the  chair.  > 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
President  Nixon,  according  to  news  re- 
ports, spent  a  routine  day  in  the  White 
House  on  October  15.  However,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  when  he  looked  out  of  the 
White  House  windows  and  saw  the  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  marching  for 
peace  and  for  immediate  withdrawal  of 
our  Armed  Forces  from  Vietnam,  he 
must  have  been  deeply  impressed.  If  the 
President  is  sincere  in  his  desire  to  bring 
an  end  to  our  involvement  in  Vietnam — 
and  I  believe  he  is — then  he  should  re- 
pudiate the  virulent  attack  of  his  Vice 
President  on  those  who  participated  in 
the  moratorium. 

In  that  connection,  the  President 
should  also  repudiate  Gen.  Earle 
Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  for  speaking  out  in  the  same 
manner  in  support  of  the  views  of  Vice 
President  Acnew.  General  Wheeler  had 
the  effrontery  to  denoimce  the  mora- 
torium day  demonstrators  as  "people 
who  need  a  bath."  Is  this  the  sort  of  "in- 
telligence" the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  our  Armed  Forces  re- 
ceives? Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  has  been  such  a 
tragedy  to  Americans  when  over  the 
years  Gen.  Earle  Wheeler  is  one  of  those 
who  bears  the  most  responsibility  for  the 
debac'e?  His  statement  is  not  only  un- 
truthful, but  it  manifests  the  irrespon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  many  generals  and 
admirals  of  our  Armed  Forces  that  has 
contributed  to  the  disaffection  and  dis- 
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llluslonment  of  so  many  milUons  of 
Americans.  General  Wheeler  may  in  the 
past  have  fooled  some  generals.  Also  a 
President.  I  feel  certain  that  Ins  state- 
ment wUl  not  mislead  President  Nixon. 
I  feel  certain  that  our  President  must 
have  looked  out  of  the  White  House  win- 
dow and  witnessed  the  long  line  of 
marchers  peacefully  participating  in  this 
demonstration,  citizens  from  aU  walks  of 
Ufe  desiring  to  express  their  feelings  to 
their  leaders,  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
our  Nation.  It  is  high  time  that  General 
Wheeler  learned  that  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  generals  to  defend  the  Nation, 
not  to  make  national  policy,  not  to  as- 
sail the  patriotism  of  citizens. 

Now,  with  Mr.  Agnew  in  effect  de- 
noimcing  Senato--  Muskie  as  a  security 
risk  and  General  Wheeler  making  this 
asinine  statement,  Americans  should  be 
justified  in  asking  President  Nixon,  "Are 
men  such  as  Mr.  Agnfw  and  General 
Wheeler  the  real  secmlty  risks?" 

Mr  DOLE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  in  view  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young),  I  wish 
to  point  out  for  the  Record  that  Senate 
Resolution  211,  introduced  by  Senator 
Brooke  and  other  Senators,  concerning 
MIRV.  does  not  call  for  unilateral  ces- 
sation of  testing.  It  talks  of  negotiated 
treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union  with  re- 
gard to  MIRV's  and  other  reentry 
vehicles. 

There  might  have  been  an  inference 
left  that  the  Vice  President  unjustly 
criticized  Senator  Muskie  because  some 
reference  was  made  to  MIRV.  Senate 
Resolution  211  refers  to  negotiated  agree- 
ments with  the  Russians  with  respect  to 
MIRV,  and  not  a  unilateral  cessation  of 
testing. 

APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  behalf 
of  the  Vice  President  and  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  83-420,  the  Chair  appoints 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
borough)  to  be  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Gallaudet  College,  in  lieu 
of  former  Senator  Brewster. 


A  NEW  PRESCRIPTION  NEEDED  FOR 
LATIN  AMERICA 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  recent 
developments  in  Bolivia  dramatically  call 
attention  once  more  to  the  steadily  de- 
teriorating position  of  the  United  States 
in  Latin  America. 

To  paraphrase  the  old  World  War  n 
joke — which  in  this  context  is  not  very 
funny — another  one  of  our  oil  companies 
is  missing. 

The  scenario  which  we  see  unfolding 
in  Bolivia  looks  very  much  like  an  in- 
stant replay  of  what  we  saw  earlier  in 
Peru — a  military  government  comes  to 
power  in  an  illegal  coup  d'etat  and  then 
seeks  to  consolidate  its  political  base 
through  demagogic  appeals  to  anti- 
Americanism  by  seizing  a  large  Ameri- 
can-owned company.  The  principal  dif- 
ference between  the  Peruvian  and  the 
Bolivian  cases  is  that  whereas  the  Peru- 
vian expropriation  of  the  International 
Petroleum  Co.  climaxed  a  dispute  of 
many  years,  the  Bolivian  expropriation 


of  the  Gulf  Oil  Co.  comes  after  a  period 
of  reasonably  good  relations. 

It  also  comes  almost  on  the  eve  of 
the  much-heralded  announcement  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  Latin  American 
policy— after  being  in  office  for  more 
than  9  months  and  after  a  series  of  tur- 
bulent trips  to  Latin  countries  by  the 
President's  special  emissary,  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller. 

Whatever  policy  the  President  an- 
nounces will  be  no  better  than  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  problems  with  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  deal.  The  gravity  of  these  prob- 
lems can  scarcely  be  overstated.  Is  it  not 
the  saddest  of  commentaries  that  popu- 
lar feeling  against  the  United  States 
south  of  our  borders  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  surest  way  to  gain 
public  favor  is  to  seize  an  American- 
owned  company? 

We  seriously  mislead  ourselves  if  we 
attribute  these  actions  and  attitudes  to 
a  spread  of  communism  or  Castroism. 
Such  a  facile  analysis  completely  over- 
looks the  really  significant  pohtical 
change  currently  taking  place  in  Latin 
America,  which  is  the  rise  of  a  kind  of 
Nasserism.  This  phenomenon  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Castro,  and  anybody  who 
thinks  it  does  is  10  years  behind  the 
times.  General  Ovando,  who  nationalized 
the  Gulf  Oil  Co.  in  Bolivia,  is  the  same 
man  who,  almost  exactly  2  years  before, 
reputedly  gave  the  order  for  the  killing 
of  Che  Guevara.  He  is  also  the  same  man 
who  scarcely  6  months  before,  was  being 
wined  and  dined  in  Washington  as  the 
guest  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S. 
Army. 

Surely  this  should  tell  us  something 
about  the  bankruptcy  of  our  past  policies. 
The  real  threat  to  our  national  interest 
in  Latin  America  does  not  come  from  Ha- 
vana— or  from  Moscow,  either,  for  that 
matter.  Nor,  it  should  be  abundantly  ap- 
parent by  now,  is  the  Latin  American 
military  a  reliable  instrimient  to  preserve 
or  protect  our  best  interests.  Nor,  it 
should  be  equally  apparent,  is  the  U.S. 
foreign  aid  program.  In  the  period  1962 
through  1968,  Bolivia  received  a  grand 
total  of  $290  million  in  U.S.  foreign  as- 
sistance of  aU  kinds.  This  amounts  to 
something  more  than  S70  for  every  Boliv- 
ian—in a  country  with  a  per  capita  gross 
national  product  of  only  $140. 

Yet  these  have  been  the  mistaken  bases 
of  U.S.  policy  toward  Latin  America  in 
the  recent  past — a  phobia  about  the 
threat  of  communism,  a  reliance  on  the 
militai-y  to  provide  stability,  and  a  belief 
that  with  foreign  aid  we  could  somehow 
buy  ourselves  added  influence  and  favor. 
On  all  counts,  our  fears  have  been  exag- 
gerated and  our  reliance  misplaced. 

We  are  witnessing  an  entirely  new 
phenomenon  in  Latin  America  and  one 
which  is  contrary  to  many  widely  held 
North  American  conceptions.  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  policy  which  the  President 
is  going  to  annotmce  next  week  will  really 
be  a  new  policy  and  not  a  restatement  of 
the  old  policy  which  has  produced  such 
negative  results.  Failing  a  fundamental 
reassessment  of  what  has  gone  wrong 
and  why,  the  same  old  prescription  will 
serve  no  better  in  the  future,  if  the  only 
change  is  to  stick  a  fancy  new  label  on— 
and  propose  increased  dosages  from— the 
same  old  AID  bottle. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Reports  of  the  Com.  tkoller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmlltlig,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  ad- 
nUrilstration  of  the  community  action  pro- 
gram and  selected  manpower  programs  un- 
der titles  I  and  II  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964.  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif., 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Department 
of  Labor,  dated  October  23.  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  opportxuilties  lor  in- 
creasing the  effectiveness  of  the  conserva- 
tton  operations  program,  Soil  Consenatlon 
Service.  Department  of  Agriculture,  dated 
October  22,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Collbran  Job  Corps  Civilian 
Conservation  Center  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Collbran,  Colo.,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  dated  October  21.  1969  (vrtth 
an  aocompanyJiig  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  unused  engineering  and  de- 
sign effort  m  the  military  construction  pro- 
gram. Department  of  Defense,  dated  Octo- 
ber 22,  1969  (With  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc.,  were   laid   before   the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

Bv  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  New  Orleans,  La.,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  correct  deficiencies  In 
the  hurricane  protection  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2314.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
relating  to  voting  age  (Rept.  No.  91-497). 


EXECUTIVE     REPORTS      OF     COM- 
MITTEE  ON   ARMED   SERVICES 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from  the 

Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  report 
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favorably  the  ly^*^^"""*"  of  1.378  cap- 
tains and  120  flnt  UeuteaanU.  for  tem- 
porary appointment  In  tlie  Marine 
Corps. 

Since  these  names  hmve  already  been 
printed  In  the  Cowgeissiohal  IUcou),  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  lnIormatlo<i  of  any  Senator. 

The  PBEBiapia  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  $o  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

JoMpb  C.  Abr*ms,  »bA  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  appolnttnent  In  the  Marine  Corps. 
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traduced  tli«  blU  Appear  later  In  tbe  Racoas 
under  the  approprUte  be*dln»  ) 


pTT.T.c^  INTRODUCED 


Bills  wCTe  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  iinanimous  consent,  the 
second  time.  an|d  referred  as  follows: 
By  Ur.  BtRD  at  Wert  Virginia: 
8.  8064.  A  bUllfor  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rogello 
T   Um;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   METCALF    (for   hlmaelf.    »*r. 
•  SintDtcK  and  Mr.  Moos) : 
-e.  BOSS.- A  blU  to  aaaend  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  of  1M6,  as  amended.  In  order  to 
authorise  loana  lunder  auch  act  to  be  made 
In  the  territory  of  Guam  without  regard  to 
certain  limitations  prescribed  by  such  act; 
to     the     Committee     on     Agrlcultiire     and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr  MOSS: 
8.  3066.  A  bill  to  faclUtote  the  entxy  Into 
the  United  Stafles  of  aliens  who  are  under- 
ground hard-roqk  miners;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

(The  remarlts  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  eppear  later  In  the  Rbcobd 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MfTCALF: 
8.  3067.  A  bqi  to  amend  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  consumer,  labor 
and  smaU  business  representation  on  ad- 
visory committees  under  the  coordination 
of  Federal  Reco»dlng  Services,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  tht  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.         I  ».»,.„ 

(The  remark  of  Mr.  Mttcalt  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Bicoar 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCSCVERN  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
YARBOHOtTGH,  Mr.  Bu«»icK.  Mr.  Jack- 
aoN,  Mf.  Nb-son,  Mr.  Eacleton,  Mr. 
HAakn,  Mr.  Huoma.  Mr.  Mansitixd, 
Mr.  Mc^EX.  Mr.  MrrcAiT,  Mr.  Moi«- 
DALE,   ind  Mr.  Moss)  : 
S  3068.  A  bllTto  Improve  farm  Income  and 
Insure  adequata  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities by  extending   and  Improving  cer- 
tain commodltj  programs:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  ^nd  Forestry. 

(The  remark*  of  Mr.  McGovebn  when  he 
introduced  the^blU  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  Appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  jicKsoN  (for  himself)  and  Mr. 
Au-on)  (by  request)  : 
S  3069  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  volunteers  In 
the  park  prognm,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Commit tes  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  ^    . 

(The  remark!  1  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bju  appear  later  in  tbe  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ^ILLER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.    asTLAND.    Mr.    Holuncs.    Mr. 
JoBTAi    of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
YotTNC   of  North  Dakota)  : 
S.  3070.  A  bll  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  novel    varieties  of   sexually  repro- 
duced plants  ^nd  to  make  them   available 
to  tLs  public,  brovldlng  jwotection  available 
to  those  who  bi  eed.  develop,  or  discover  them, 
f  ud    thereby     promoting    progress    In    agrl- 
culttare  in  the  public  Interest:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agilculture  and  Forestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he  In- 


s.  30««— nrraoDUCTioN  of  a  bill 

RELATWO  TO  VISAS  FOR  HARD- 
ROCK  BiONERS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 
a  bill  which  provides  that  during  the 
2  years  after  its  enactment  no  alien 
shall  be  ineligible  to  receive  a  visa  or 
excluded  from  admission  into  the 
United  States  under  section  212(a)  (14) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
if  such  alien  la  tc  be  employed  as  an 
underground  hard-rock  miner  upon  en- 
try into  the  United  States. 

I  am  doing  this  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  hard-rock  mining  companies  in 
my  State  of  Utah,  and  elsewhere,  to 
recruit  hard-rock  miners  overseas  and 
bring  them  to  the  United  States.  I  have 
been  advised  that  there  are  not  enough 
domestic  workers  available  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  mining  companies. 

The  companies  have  sought  to  have 
such  workers  placed  on  the  schedule  C, 
Pre-certification  Division  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
without  any  success.  The  Immigration 
Service  has  taken  the  position  that 
there  are  hard-rock  miners  available  at 
Calumet,  Mich.,  but  the  companies  in- 
form me  that  they  have  attempted  to 
recruit  the  Calumet  miners  without  suc- 
cess. They  now  feel  they  must  turn  to 
manpower  from  overseas — in  Mexico,  the 
Scandanavian  coimtries,  and  elsewhere. 
My  bill  is  an  attempt  to  help  them  do 
this.  „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bUl  (S.  3066)  to  facilitate  the  en- 
try into  the  United  States  of  aliens  who 
are  underground  hard-rock  miners,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  tiUe.  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S  3067— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  CONSUMER, 
SMALL  BUSINESS.  AND  LABOR 
REPRESENTATION  ON  BUDGET 
BUREAU  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942  so 
as  to  provide  for  consumer,  small  busi- 
ness, and  labor  representation  on  Budget 
Bureau  advisory  committees. 

These  advisory  committees  are  pres- 
ently coordinated  through  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Federal  Reports,  which  refers 
to  itself  as  "the  ofilcial  business  consult- 
ant" to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This 
Council,  in  the  words  of  Robert  H.  North, 
chairman  of  the  private  Fund  Q  Com- 
mittee, through  which  this  advice  to  the 
Government  is  fimded.  "is  wholly  busi- 
ness oriented,  being  sponsored  and  fi- 
nanced by  associations  through  the 
American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives and  other  respected  business  or- 
ganizations." 

The  Council  has  arranged  appointment 
of  the  following  16  advisory  committees: 

Air  Transportation,  Banking,  Chem- 
icals. Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Surveys,  Fats  and  Oils.  Meat  Packing. 
Natural  Gas  Pipelines.  Petroleum  and 


Natural  Gas,  Publle  XTtllltles— Coordi- 
nating Committee,  PubUe  UtUUies — Fi- 
nancial Reports.  PubUe  UtlUtles— Op- 
erating Reports.  Radio  and  Television 
Broadcasting,  Railroad  Reports  to  Fed- 
eral Agencies,  RetaU  Trades.  Scientific 
and  Research  Activities,  and  Wholesale 
Trades. 

Mr.  President,  so  often  In  Oovemment- 
business  relationships,  the  original  and 
laudable  purpose  of  legislation  is  altered 
drastically  through  the  years.  That  is 
true  in  this  case.  I  know  of  no  statutory 
basis  for  the  claim  of  the  Fund  Q  Com- 
mittee that  the  Advisory  Council  on  Fed- 
eral Reports  is  the  "official  business  con- 
sultant to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  the 
Budget." 

The  legislation  upon  which  the  Council 
bases  its  advisory  role — ^Public  Law  77- 
831.  second  session — does  not  create  such 
an  advisory  council.  That  law.  the  Fed- 
eral Reports  Act  of  1942.  was  designed  to 
cut  down  on  unnecessary  paperwork  and 
questiormaires,  especially  those  affecting 
small  businesses,  and  maximize  the  use- 
fulness of  information  collected  by  one 
agency  to  other  Federal  agencies  and  the 
public. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  ad- 
ministers the  act.  says  it  seeks  "the  bene- 
fit of  advice  by  interested  parties  outside 
the  (jovemment — ^those  Interested  cither 
as  consumers  of  data  or  as  respondents 
to  the  inquiry."  Yet.  you  will  find  neiUier 
small  businessmen  nor  consumer  repre- 
sentatives on  the  committees  which  ad- 
vise the  Budget  Bureau. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  the  name,  a£&liation,  and  title  of 
each  member  of  15  Budget  Bureau  ad- 
visory committees,  as  of  September  23. 
1969.  The  membership  of  the  16th  com- 
mittee, on  air  transportation,  is  being 
revised,  the  Budget  Bureau  tells  me.  and 
is  not  presently  available.  I  invite  all 
readers  to  try  to  find  one  real,  live  small 
businessman  or  labor  or  consumer  repre- 
sentative on  any  of  these  15  committees, 
from  the  Banking  Cc«nmittee'8  Chair- 
man Charles  Agemian.  executive  vice 
president  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  to 
the  Wholesale  Trade  Committee's  Har- 
old O.  Smith.  Jr..  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Wholesale  Grocers  Asso- 
ciation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Advisory  Council  oi«  Federal  Reports 

(Roster   for   1969.   updated   as   of  Sept   23, 

1969) 

Chairman :  Charles  W.  Stewart. 

Vice  Chairman:  Leo  V.  Bodine.  Carl  H. 
Madden,  Robert  H.  North. 

Treasurer:  G.  H.  Gaynor. 

Executive  Secretary:  Russell  Schneider. 

AMERICAN    RETAIL    FEDERATIO^ 

A.  Arthur  Charous,  Manager,  Division  of 
Economic  Research,  Sears.  Roebuck  and  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  111. 

Eugene  A.  Keeney.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, American  Retail  Federation,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Herbert  S.  Landsman,  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident. Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY    OF    ASSOCIATION 
EXECUTIVES 

William  E.  Dunn,  Executive  Director,  As- 
sociated General  Contractors  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C. 


James  O.  Ellis,  Washington  Office,  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  Assn..  Washington. 
DC. 

Robert  H.  North,  Executive  Vice  President. 
International  Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manu- 
facturers, Washington,  D.C. 

CHAMBER  or  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

G.  H.  Gaynor,  Executive  Assistant,  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Carl  H.  Madden,  Chief  Economist,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Albert  G.  Matamoros,  Chief  Economist, 
Armstrong  Cork  Company,  Lancaster,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

FINANCIAL  EXECUTIVES  INSTITUTE 

Carl  M.  Blumenschetn,  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Finance,  Container  Corporation  of 
America,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Daniel  W.  Potter,  Treasurer  &  Secretary, 
Raymond  Engineering,  Inc.,  Mlddletown, 
Connecticut. 

James  J.  Rutherford,  Managing  Director, 
Financial  Executives  Institute,  New  York. 
New  York. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    MANUFACTURERS 

Leo  V.  Bodlne.  Executive  Vice  President. 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Wayne  E.  Kuhn,  Omark  Industries,  Inc., 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Robert  H.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Manager,  General 
Economics,  Planning  &  Economics  Depart- 
ment, Gulf  on  Corporation,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Members-at-large 

Burton  N.  Behllng,  Vice  President.  Associ- 
ation of  American  Railroads,  Washington, 
DC. 

William  H.  Plnigan,  Director,  Marketing 
Research,  The  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany. Dayton,  Ohio. 

E.  W.  Gaynor,  Comptroller,  Parts  Division, 
Chrysler  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  1718,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Robert  S.  Qulg,  Vice  President,  Ebasco 
Services  Incorporated,  Two  Rector  Street, 
New  York,  New  York. 

Charles  W.  Stewart,  President,  Machinery 
&  Allied  Products  Institute,  Washington,  D.C. 

Vincent  T.  Wasllewskl,  President,  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters.  Washington,  D.C. 

N.  R.  Wenrich,  Manager,  Business  Research. 
Merck  &  Company.  Inc.,  Rahway,  New  Jersey. 
Active  past  chairmen 

T.  M.  Brennan  (1962-1965),  47  Dogwood 
Lane,  RockvlUe  Centre,  New  York. 

Jos.  F.  Miller  (1965-1968),  Executive  Vice 
President,  National  Electrical  Manufacturers 
Association,  New  York,  New  York. 

T.  G.  Redman  (1959-1961),  Vice  President, 
Swift   and   Company,   Chicago,   Illinois. 

T.  E.  Veltfort  (1950-1952),  Managing  Di- 
rector, Copper  &  Brass  Fabricators  Council, 
Inc.,  New  York,  New  York. 

Merrill  A.  Watson  (1956-1958),  President. 
National  Footwear  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, New  York,  New  York. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AIR  TRANSPORTATION 

Scope:  To  advise  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et with  regard  to  opportunities  for  paper- 
work reduction  in  reporting  and  record  keep- 
ing requirements  of  Federal  agencies  and  on 
any  opportunities  to  effect  improvements  In 
the  accuracy  and  usefulness  of  Federal 
statistics. 

Budget  Bureau  Staff  Assigned:  Harry  B. 
Sheftel. 

Membership  being  revised. 

COMMITTEE    ON     BANKING 

Scope :  To  advise  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
on  Federal  reporting  and  record  retention  re- 
quirements for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
burden  Imposed  upon  the  banking  Industry 
and  to  Improve  statistical  and  other  infor- 
mation to  be  collected  by  Federal  agencies. 

Budget  Bureau  Staff  Assigned:  Edward  T. 
Crowder. 


Chairman 
Charles  A.  Agemlan,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York, 
NY. 

Secretary 

Franklin  A.  Gibbons,  Jr.,  Vice  President  and 
Comptroller.  The  Rlggs  National  Bank. 
Washington.  D.C. 

JIf  embers 

Thomas  R.  Atkinson,  Deputy  Manager,  The 
American  Bankers  Association,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

C.  H.  Baumhefner,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Bank  of  America,  NT&SA,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Prank  Forester,  Jr.,  Vice  President  and 
Comptroller,  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany, New  York,  N.Y. 

Denton  A.  Fuller,  President,  Liberty  Trust 
Company,  Cumberland,  Md. 

Saul  B.  Klaman,  Director  of  Research. 
National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Wesley  Llndow,  Executive  Vice  President 
and  Secretary,  Irving  Trust  Company,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Arthur  Rlngler.  Executive  Vice  President, 
Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Co.,  New 
York,  NY. 

Edward  T.  Shipley,  Comptroller,  Wachovia 
Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Wlnston-Salem,  N.C. 

Mr.  Paul  L.  Smith,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Security  First  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Walter  F.  Thomas,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Com- 
pany. New  York,  N.Y. 

Wm.  T.  Heffelflnger,  American  Bankers 
Association,  Washington. 

COMMITTEE    ON     CHEMICALS 

Scope :  To  advise  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
In  regard  to  opportunities  to  reduce  the 
paperwork  burden  on  industry  resulting 
from  the  reporting  and  record- keeping  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  agencies,  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  Improve  the  ac- 
curacy and  usefulness  of  Federal  statistics. 

Budget  Bureau  Staff  Assigned:   Harold  T. 

Llngard. 

Chairman 

N.  R.  Wenrich,  Manager  of  Business  Re- 
search, Merck  &  Company,  Inc.,  Rahway,  New 
Jersey. 

Secretary 

Marjorie  V.  Campbell  (Miss),  Director.  In- 
formation   Service,    Manufacturing     Chem- 
ists' Association,  Washington.  D.C. 
Members 

Crayton  K.  Black.  Manager — Trade  Rela- 
tions, Dyes  &  Chemical  Division,  Organic 
Chemicals  Etepartment,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Morse  G.  Dial,  Jr.,  Regional  Vice  President, 
Union  Carbide  Corporation,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dr.  Jack  D.  Early,  Monsanto  Company, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Aimlson  Jonnard,  Manager — Long 
Range  Planning,  Esso  Chemical  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  New  York. 

W.  D.  Kavanaugh,  Manager,  Washington 
Office,  American  Cyanamld  Company,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Lewis  E.  Lloyd,  Economist,  The  Dow  Chem- 
ical Company,  Midland,  Michigan. 

John  J.  O'Donnell,  Tax  Attorney,  Allied 
Chemical  Corporation,  New  York,  New  York. 

COMMITTEE     ON     EQUAL     EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY    SURVEYS 

Scope :  To  advise  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
on  problems  which  will  arise  in  connection 
with  equal  employment  opportunity  report- 
ing and  record  keeping  requirements  and 
special  surveys,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  ways  of  avoiding  or  minimizing 
such  problems. 

Budget  Bureau  Staff  Assigned:  Karen 
Nelson. 


Chairman 
G.  H.  Gaynor,  retired,  not  replaced. 

Members 
W.  L.  Barnes,  Assistant  Director.  Personnel 
Services,  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  Ba 
Segundo,  California. 

Joseph  E.  Baudlno,  Vice  President,  West- 
Inghouse  Broadcasting  Company,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Harry  S.  Benjamin,  Jr.,  Director,  Legal 
Staff,  General  Motors  Corporation,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Charles  G.  Caffrey.  Washington  Represent- 
ative, American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Washington,  D.C. 

David  D.  Doughty,  Counsel,  Personnel  Re- 
lations Conference,  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion, Washington,  DC. 

Paul  M.  Hawkins,  Counsel,  Health  Insur- 
ance Association  of  America,  Washington, 
DC. 

Arthur  F.  Hlntze.  Director,  Government 
Labor  Relations  Service,  Associated  General 
Contractors,  Washington,  D.C. 

Alfred  E.  Langenbach.  Vice  President,  First 
National  Bank,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

W.  R.  Hill,  Jr..  Manager,  Payroll  Admin- 
istration, Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co., 
Newark.  New  Jersey. 

S.  W.  Mahon.  Westinghouse  Electric  Cor- 
poration, 3  Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Donn    R.    Marston.    Machinery    &    Allied 
Products   Institute,   Washington.   DC. 

Lambert  H.  Miller.  General  Counsel,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Charles  P.  Mulligan.  Senior  Statistician, 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  New 
York. 

Eugene  F.  Rowan,  Director.  Personnel  Re- 
lations. J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

Melvin  Sandler.  Director,  Employee  Rela- 
tions, American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

S.  W.  Seeman,  Assistant  Vice  President, 
Personnel  Administration,  Penn  Central 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jean  Slsco,  Divisional  Vice  President. 
Personnel  &  Industrial  Relations,  Woodward 
&  Lothrop,  Washington,  DC. 

Robert  H.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Manager,  General 
Economics  Planning  &  Economics  Depart- 
ment, Gulf  on  Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
N.  R.  Wenrich,  Manager,  Business  Re- 
search, Merck  &  Company,  Inc.  Rahway,  New 
Jersey. 

Don  White,  Employee  Relations  Counsel, 
American  Retail  Federation,  Washington, 
DC. 

COMMITTEE    ON    FATS   AND   OILS 

Scope :  To  advise  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
concerning  opportunities  to  reduce  the  pa- 
perwork burden  Imposed  upon  establish- 
ments engaged  in  the  production,  processing 
and  constunption  of  oils,  and  to  advise  the 
Bureau  on  ways  to  Improve  Federal  statis- 
tical programs  to  better  serve  the  needs  of 
government  and  industry  users  of  Federal 
statistics. 

Budget  Bureau  Staff  Assigned:  Harold  T. 
Llngard. 

Chairman 

T.  J.  Totushek,  Cargill,  Incoporated,  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 

Wembers 

Charles  R.  Bergstrom,  Anderson,  Clayton 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Houston,  Texas. 

Arval  L.  Erlkson,  Economic  Advisor,  Oscar 
Mayer  &  Company,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Herbert  Harris,  Treasurer-Controller,  Na- 
tional By-Products,  Inc.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Martin  Hllby,  Vice  President,  Riverside  In- 
dustries, Marks.  Miss. 

C.  H.  Kelrstead,  The  GUdden  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Malcolm  R.  Stephens,  President.  Instltut« 
of  Shortening  &  Edible  Oils,  Inc.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
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Harold  V.  Knight.  Lever  Brothers  Com- 
pany, New  Torii  N.T. 

Harry  H.  Krtegel.  J.  Howard  Smith,  Inc., 
Fort  Monmouthi  New  Jersey. 

R.  E.  Miller,:  Buying  Dept.,  Procter  and 
Gamble  Compary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

J.  W.  Moore,  ]vice  President,  A,  E.  Staley 
Maniafacturlng  Co.,  Decatur,  Illinois. 

Boardnian  viazle.  Commercial  Research 
Dept.,  Swift  and  Company.  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Donald  B.  I^alker,  Ralston-Purlna.  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

ON  ICEAT  PACxnro 
Scope :  To  advise  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
on  reporting,  statistical,  and  record  keeping 
problems  arising  from  the  requirements 
which  Federal  Agencies  propose  for  Issuance 
to  the  meat  packing  industry,  and  to  assist 
the  Bureau  ofi  the  Budget  in  developing 
needed  st«tlstl<^  programs  relating  to  the 
meat  pswiklng  Intlustry. 

Budget  Bureau  Staff  Assigned:  Harold  T. 
Llngard. 

Chairman 

T.  O.  Redma^,  retired,   not  replaced. 
Secretary 
Ivke.  Director,   Department   of 
American   Meat   Institute,   Chl- 


J.    Russell 

Marketing 
cago,  Illinois. 


Meynbert 


"A.  C.~Bruner|  Treasurer,  East  Tennessee 
Packing  CompaBy.  Knoxrille,  Tennessee. 

Howard  Dextef,  Controller,  The  Rath  Pack- 
ing Company,  lifaterloo,  Iowa. 

Earl  R.  Prankl  Comptroller,  The  E.  Kahn's 
Sons  Company,  [Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

J.  W.  Kelly,  Office  of  Controller,  Armour 
Poods,  Armour  knd  Company,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. I 

E.  A.  Hollows^.  Controller,  Cudahy  Com- 
pany, Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Robert  B.  Hunter,  Vice  President  &  Treas- 
urer, Tobln  Pactung  Company,  Inc.,  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.  I 

J.  B.  Kllgore,  Controller,  Wilson  &  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Chicago,  nilnolB. 

John  KlUlck,  Exec.  Secretary,  The  National 
Independent  llleat  Packers  Association, 
Washington,  D.O. 

L.  J.  Kurkow4kl,  Controller,  John  Morrell 
&  Company,  Chiicago,  Illinois. 

L.  Blaine  Liljtnquist,  President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Western  States  Meat  Packers 
Association.  Washington.  D.C. 

Leonard  H.  P^ersen,  Assistant  Controller, 
Oscar  Mayer  &  Oc  Inc.,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Rol>ert  P.  Poiach,  Controller,  George  A. 
Hormel  &  Co..  Aiistln.  Iillnn. 

James  W.  Seifert,  Controller,  The  Wm. 
Schluderberg-T.  J.  Kurdle  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Jack  B.  Sullliian.  Comptroller,  Stark  Wet- 
zel &  Company]  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Wm.  G.  TorrA;e.  V.  P.  &  Controller,  Hy- 
grade  Food  Products  Corp.,  Detroit,  Michigan, 

COMMTTTEE  ^N  WATLTRAL  CAS  PIPEUKES 

Scope;  To  advise  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  rep>o»t  forms  and  related  record- 
keeping requirements  issued  by  federal  agen- 
cies to  companies  in  the  natural  gas  pipe- 
line field  in  orper  to  improve  such  forms 
and  to  make  racommendations  to  simplify 
reporting  requirements  and  reduce  the  bur- 
den of  reporting] 

Budget  Bureau  Staff  Assigned:  Harry  B. 
Sheftel. 

Chairman 

E.  H.  Hasenberc.  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Com- 
pany of  AmericaJchlcago,  HUnols. 

Members 

W.  Page  Andeifcon.  Director,  Rates  and  Cer- 
tificates, Panhaadle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo  J 

Daniel  L.  Beli  Jr.,  Columbia  Gas  System 
Service  Corp.,  Ne^»  York,  N.T. 

I.  D.  Bulkln,  tt'eras  Eastern  Transmission 
Corp.,  Houston,  Texas. 


William  F.  Cummer,  United  Gas  Pipe  Line 
Company,  Shreveport,  Louisiana.  Alternate: 
J.  D.  McCarty,  nnited  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co. 

Robert  L.  Cramer,  Florida  Gas  Transmia- 
slon  Co.,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

Theodore  I.  Gradln,  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation, New  York,  New  York. 

B.  K.  Hoeldtke,  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany, El  Paso,  Texas. 

Harry  A.  Offutt,  Treasurer,  Consolidated 
Gas   Supply    Corp.,    Clarksburg,   West   Va. 

C.  W.  Radda,  Northern  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany, Omaha,  Nebraska.  - 

Walter  E.  Rogers.  Executive  Director,  In- 
dependent Natural  Gas  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  H.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Manager,  General 
Economics  Gulf  OH  Corporation,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PXTROLEUM  AJTD  MATURAI.  CAS 

Scope:  To  advise  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
on  report  forms  relating  to  the  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  producing  and  processing  indus- 
tries; to  reduce  the  burden  imposed  upon 
these  Industries  as  a  result  of  Federal  report- 
ing and  record-keeping  requirements;  and 
to  advise  the  Bureau  in  connection  with  op- 
portunities to  improve  Federal  statistical 
programs  to  serve  the  needs  of  both  govern- 
ment and  industry. 

Budget  Bureau  Staff  Assigned;  Harold  T, 
Lingard. 

Chairman 

Robert  H.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Manager,  General 
Economics,  Planning  &  Economics  Depart- 
ment, Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Members 

E.  W.  Brlndle,  Standard  OH  Company  (In- 
diana) ,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

C.  J.  Carlton,  Economics  Department, 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

James  S.  Cross,  Manager,  Economics  De- 
partment, Sun  Oil  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Theodore  I.  Gradln,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  American  Gas  Association,  New 
York,  New  York. 

E.  H.  Hasenberg,  Co-ordlnator  of  Certifi- 
cates, Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Company  of 
America,  Chicago,  Illlnols. 

Edward  R.  Heydlnger,  Manager,  Economics 
&  Statistics  Dept.,  Marathon  Oil  Company, 
Flndlay,  Ohio. 

John  E.  Hodges,  Director,  Department  of 
Statistics,  American  Petroleum  Institute, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Melvin  L.  Mesnard.  Economic  Analyst,  In- 
dependent Petroleum  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  L.  Jones,  Mobil  Oil  Corporation.  New 
York,  New  York. 

Carl  E.  Richard,  Controller's  Department, 
Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Co.,  Houston, 
Texas. 

A.  J.  Bradford,  Comptroller's  Department, 
Texaco,  Inc.,  New  York,  New  York. 

Prank  Young,  Continental  Oil  Company, 
New  York,  New  York. 

PUBLIC    UnUTIES    COORDINATING    COMMITTEZ 

Scope:  To  advise  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  to  coordinate,  as  may  be  desirable,  the 
work  of  the  Committees  on  Financial  Reports 
and  Operating  Reports  to  better  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Federal 
Reports  and  the  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  gas  and  electric  utllltlee  in- 
dustries; also  to  assist  in  the  selection  of 
special  advisory  panels  qualified  to  advise  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  any  reporting  forms 
and  plans  concerning  which  the  two  Com- 
mittees would  not  be  adequately  qualified 
to  advise  the  Bureau. 

Budget  Bureau  Staff  Assigned;  Mr.  Harry 
B.  Sheftel. 

Chairman 

Robert  S.  Qulg,  Vice  President,  Ebasco 
Services  Incorporated,  New  York.  N.Y. 


Member  $ 

Miles  J.  Doan,  Vice  President,  The  Cin- 
cinnati Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Cincinnati  1 
Ohio. 

Theodore  I.  Gradln,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  American  Gas  Association,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

G.  H.  McDanlel,  Head,  System  Operations, 
American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp.,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

John  Thomborrow,  Assistant  Managing 
Director,  Edison  Electric  Institute,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

COMMITTEE    OK    UTTLITIES FINANCIAL    EEPORTS 

Scope:  To  advise  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
on  financial  reporting  forms  and  related 
requirements  issued  by  federal  agencies  to 
companies  in  gas  and  electric  utilities  field 
in  order  to  improve  such  reporting  forms 
and  plans  and  where  possible  to  simplify 
them  and  reduce  the  burden  of  reporting. 

Budget  Bureau  Staff  Assigned:  Mr.  Harry 
B.  Sheftel. 

Chairman 

Robert  S.  Qulg,  Vice  President,  Ebasco 
Services  Incorporated,  New  York,  N.T. 

Vice  Chairman 
Miles  J.  Doan,  Vice  President,  The  Cincin- 
nati Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Cincinnati  1,  Ohio. 

Secretary 

Theodore  I.  Gradln,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  American  Gas  Association,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Members 

Robert  R.  Fortune,  Vice  President,  Penn- 
sylvania Power  &  Light  Co.,  Allentown,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Arthur  E.  Gartner,  Controller,  Consolidated 
Natural  Gas  Co.,  New  York,  New  York. 

John  Gelger,  Head,  Financial  &  Statistical 
Section,  Pacific  Power  Sc  Light  Company, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Robert  A.  Jeremiah,  Controller,  Long  Is- 
land Lighting  Company,  Mineola,  New  York. 

J.  C.  Johnson,  Assistant  Comptroller, 
Southern  Services,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Albert  J,  Klemmer,  Auditor,  Rochester  Gas 
&  Electric  Company,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Frank  H.  Roberts,  Controller,  Northern 
Natural  Gas  Company,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Allen,  Vice  President  and  Treas- 
urer, Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Company, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

William  E.  Sauer,  Superintendent,  Regu- 
latory &  Statistical  Accounting  Department, 
Peoples  Gas  Light  Sc  Coke  Co.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Robert  C.  Sloan,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Co- 
lumbia Gas  System,  Inc.,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Alfred  E.  Softy,  Accounting  Director,  Edi- 
son Electric  Institute,  New  York,  New  York. 

William  T.  Sperry,  Assistant  to  Comp- 
troller, Public  Service  Gas  Sc  Electric  Co., 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Douglas  M.  Tonge,  Asst.  Secretary  &  Asst. 
Treasurer,  American  Electric  Power  Service 
Corp.,  New  York,  New  York. 

COMMITTEE     ON     PUBUC     ITTIIJTIES OPERATING 

REPORTS 

Scope:  To  advise  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
on  utilities  operating  reporting  forms  and 
related  requirements  Issued  by  federal  agen- 
cies to  companies  in  gas  and  electric  utilities 
field  in  order  to  Improve  such  reporting  forms 
and  plans  and  where  possible  to  simplify 
them  and  reduce  the  burden  of  reporting. 

Budget  Bureau  Staff  Assigned;  Harry  B. 
Sheftel. 

Chairman 

Robert  S.  Qulg,  Vice  President,  Ebasco 
Services  Incorporated.  New  York,  New  York. 

Vtce  chairman 
G.  H.  McDanlel,  Head,  System  Operations, 
American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


Secretary 
John  Thomborrow,  Assistant  Managing  Di- 
rector, Edison  Electric  Institute,  New  York, 

N.Y. 

Members 

Fred  W.  Braga,  Assistant  Comptroller  & 
StatlsUclan,  The  Detroit  Edison  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Donald  E.  Rose,  Assistant  Treasurer,  New 
England  Power  Service  Company,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Theodore  I.  Gradln,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  American  Gas  Association,  New 
York,  N.T. 

James  I.  Poole,  Jr.,  Vice  President-Sales  & 
Rates,  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Co.,  of  America, 
Chicago,  111. 

Francis  Qulnn,  Budget  &  Statistics  Depart- 
ment, Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corp. 
Houston,  Tex. 

E.  A.  WiUson,  Vice  President,  Northern 
States  Power  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

R.  C.  Wilson,  Manager,  Rate  Department, 
Washington  Gas  Light  Company,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

COMMITTEE    ON    KADIO    AND   TELEVISION 
BROADCASTING 

Scope:  To  advise  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
on  reporting  procedures,  mainly  Federal 
Communications  Commission  question- 
naires. Issued  to  radio  and  television  stations 
and  to  make  recommendations  towards  the 
Bimpllflcatlon,  consolidation  and  improve- 
ment of  such  reporting. 

Budget  Bureau   Staff  Assigned:    Harry  B. 

Sheftel. 

Chairman 

Joseph  E.  Baudino,  Vice  President,  West- 
Inghouse  Broadcasting  Company,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Members 

Douglas  A.  Annello,  General  Counsel,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Arthur  W.  Arundel.  President  WAVA,  Ar- 
lington, Virginia. 

Alfred  Beckman,  Vice  President,  American 
Broadcasting  Company,  Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  Cochrane,  Assistant  General  Man- 
ager WMAR-TV,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Joseph  DePranco,  Attorney,  Columbia 
Broadcasting   System,   Washington,   D.C. 

George  J.  Gray,  Vice  President,  AVCO 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  Washington,  D.C. 

Howard  Monderer,  Assistant  General  Attor- 
ney, National  Broadcasting  Company,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Roger  Newhoff,  President,  Eastern  Broad- 
casting Corporation,  Washington,  D.C. 

Roger  B.  Read,  Vice  President,  Taft  Broad- 
casting Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Robert  L.  Heald,  President.  Federal  Com- 
munications Bar  Association,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Daniel  W.  Shields,  Executive  Assistant  to 
the  President,  Steinman  Stations,  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RAILROADS 

Scope :  To  advise  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
with  respect  to  federal  reporting  and  record 
keeping  requirements  applicable  to  railroads 
and  subject  to  review  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  under  the  Federal  Reports  Act,  and 
to  such  related  problems  of  coordination  and 
planning  of  statistical  and  reporting  pro- 
grams covering  railroads  as  the  Bureau  may 
refer   to   the    Committee. 

Budget  Bureau  Staff  Assigned;  Harry  B. 
Sheftel. 

Chairman 

Burton  N.  Behling.  Vice  President,  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railroads,  Washington, 
DC. 

Members 

L.  W.  Adklns,  Vice  President,  Accounting  & 
Taxation,  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

P.  L.  Conway,  Jr.,  Assistant  Vice  President, 
Economics  &  Finance  Department,  Associa- 


tion of  American  Railroads,  Washington, 
D.C. 

W.  R.  Divine,  Vice  President  and  Comp- 
troller, Southern  Railway  System,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

W.  N.  Eh'nzen,  Vice  President  and  Comp- 
troller, Chicago.  Burlington  &  Qulncy 
Railroad,  Chicago,  Illlnols. 

J.  T.  Ford,  Jr.,  AssUtjmt  Vice  President  Sc 
Comptroller,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio/Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroads.  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

C.  E.  Puller,  Comptroller  and  Traffic  Man- 
ager, Genesee  &  Wyoming  Railroad  Company, 
Retsof ,  New  York. 

Charles  S.  Hill,  Comptroller.  Penn  Central 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  A.  Nelson,  Vice  President  &  General 
Auditor,  Southern  Pacific  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

COMMnTEE    or    RETAIL   TRADES 

Scope;  To  advise  the  bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et with  respect  to  federal  reporting  and 
record  keeping  requirements  applicable  to 
the  retail  trades  and  subject  to  review  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  under  the  Federal  Re- 
ports Act,  and  to  such  related  problems  of 
coordination  and  planning  of  statistical  and 
reporting  programs  covering  the  trades 
as  the  Bureau  may  refer  to  the  Committee. 

Budget  Bureau  Staff  Assigned;  Paul  F. 
Krueger. 

Chairman 

Eugene  A.  Keeney,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, American  Retail  Federation,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Secretory 

Arthur  Sturgls,  Jr.,  Director  Research  Sc 
Taxation,  American  RetaU  Federation.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Members 

A.  Arthur  Charous,  Manager,  Division  of 
Economic  Research,  Sears.  Roebuck  and 
Company.  Chicago,  Illlnols. 

S.  Kent  Chrlsensen,  Vice  President,  Natl. 
Assn.  of  Food  Chains,  Washington,  D.C. 

Don  J.  Debolt,  Executive  Director,  Mens- 
wear  Retailers  of  America,  Washington,  D.C. 

Nathan  B.  Epstein,  Vice  President,  Lerner 
Stores  Corporation,  New  York,  New  York. 

William  Glrdner,  Melville  Shoe  Corpora- 
tion, New  York,  New  York. 

Ellas  S.  Gottlieb,  Corporate  Research  Di- 
rector, R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc..  New  York,  New 
York. 

Robert  C.  Heller,  Asst.  Secretary  Sc  Treas- 
urer, P.  W.  Woolworth  Company,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Alfred  E.  Kuerst,  Vice  President,  L.  S.  Ayres 
&  Company,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Thomas  H.  Jenkins,  Research  Director, 
National  Retail  Hardware  Association,  Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana. 

Herbert  S.  Landsman,  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Eleanor  G.  May,  Research  Director,  Wood- 
ward and  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.C. 

Irving  Phillip,  Controllers  Congress,  Na- 
tional Retail  Merchants  Association,  New 
York,  New  York. 

COMMITTEE    ON    SCIENTIFIC    AND    RESEARCH 
ACTTVITIES 

Scope :  To  advise  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
on  the  Improvement  and  simplification  of 
Federal  government  repwrtlng  forms  and  re- 
lated procedures  concerned  with  scientific 
and  technical  personnel  and  research  and 
development  expenditures  in  industry,  and 
to  advise  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  to 
statistical  programming  In  these  fields,  with 
particular  reference  to  Industry  needs  for 
statistical  information. 

Budget  Bureau   Staff  Assigned;    Margaret 
E.  Martin,  Harry  B.  Sheftel. 
Chairman 

John  W.  Reynard,  Assistant  Manager,  Per- 
sonnel Division,  Employee  Relations  Depart- 
ment, E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company, 
Inc.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


Members 


H.  Dwlght  Blondefield.  Executive  Assistant. 
Advanced  Programs  and  Marketing.  Auto- 
netlcs  Division,  North  American  Rockwell 
Corporation,  Anaheim,  Callfomla. 

C.  A.  Church,  Manager,  Educational  Rela- 
tions &  Recruiting.  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, New  York,  New  York. 

R.  C.  Cunningham,  Director,  Staff  Pro- 
grams, Engineering,  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Virginia  A.  Dwyer,  Economist  and  Actuary, 
Finance  Division,  Western  Electric  Company, 
New  York,  New  York. 

N.  O.  Heyer,  Manager,  Manpower  Planning, 
International  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion, Corporate  Headquarters,  Armonk,  New 
York. 

B.  F.  Holcomb,  Executive  Assistant,  United 
States   Steel   Corporation.   Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

Wayne  E.  Kuhn,  Omark  Industries,  Inc., 
Portland.  Oregon. 

George  E.  Norman.  Jr..  Vice  President. 
Burlington  Industries,  Inc.,  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina. 

David  Novick,  Cost  Analysis  Department, 
The  Rand  Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  Cali- 
fornia.  Alternate;    Milton  Margolls. 

J.  H.  Pond,  Personnel  Manager,  Employ- 
ment Sc  Personnel  Department,  The  Martin 
Company,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Victor  Schneider,  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion, Detroit.  Michigan. 

Robert  H.  Sommer,  Managing  Director,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Accountants,  New 
York,  New  York. 

N.  R.  Wenrtch,  Manager,  Business  Research, 
Merck  Sc  Company,  Inc.,  Rahway,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

C.  C.  Coyne,  Director.  Financial  Sc  Serv- 
ice Department,  Gulf  Research  Sc  Develop- 
ment Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

COMMITTEE    ON    WHOLESALE    TRADES 

Scope:  To  advise  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
on  reporting,  record  keeping  and  statistical 
problems  arising  from  the  activities  and  rec- 
ommendations of  Federal  agencies  relating 
to  wholesale  industries,  to  reduce  the  bur- 
den of  paperwork  imposed  upon  the  whole- 
sale industries  by  these  requirements,  and 
to  make  recommendations  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Federal  statistics  needed  by  Govern- 
ment and  industry. 

Chairman 

James  E.  Allen.  President,  the  Henry   B. 
Gilpin  Co.,  Oxon  Hill,  Maryland. 
Secretary 

Paul  L.  Courtney,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, National  Association  of  Wholesalers. 
Washington,  DC. 

Af  embers 

Gilbert  Campbell,  Albemarle  Motor  Com- 
pany, Charlottesville,  Virginia. 

W.  D.  Jenkins,  President,  Radio  Supply 
Company,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Frank  J.  Mulvey,  National  Auto  Service  Co., 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Hugh  N.  Phillips,  President,  Frank  Parsons 
Paper  Company,  Washington,  D.C. 

Harold  O.  Smith,  Jr.,  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident. U.S.  Wholesale  Grocers  Association, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
something  of  the  background  of  the  leg- 
islation from  which  these  advisory  com- 
mittees grerv.  It  was  laudable  legislation, 
developed  in  hearings  by  my  predecessor, 
Senator  James  E.  Murray,  who  then 
chaired  the  Small  Business  Committee. 
The  early  days  of  World  War  n  brought 
with  them  all  sorts  of  Federal  forms  and 
questionnaires  related  to  rationing  and 
the  war  effort.  This  worked  a  special 
hardship  on  small  businessmen.  They 
went  to  Senator  Murray.  The  Federal  Re- 
ports Act  of  1942  was  the  consequence.  It 
makes  sense  to  keep  down  duplicative 
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paperwork  and  I  am  In  full  accord  with 
the  goals  of  thait  statute. 

What  I  do  cjuestion  is  the  one-sided 
information  which  the  Budget  Bureau 
receives,  through  its  arrangement  with 
the  advisory  committees  from  big  busi- 
nesses. I  criticiae  and  seek  to  halt  the  use 
of  these  committees  to  withhold  from 
the  public  information  which  it  has  the 
right  to  know  and  should  be  able  to  ob- 
tain readily.      ' 

In  elaboratii^n  of  this  point,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  ^ticle,  "Unheralded  Com- 
mittees Molding  Statistics  Via  the  Budget 
Bureau,"  by  Ifiss  Jan  Nugent,  which 
appeared  in  tha  November  26.  1968,  issue 
of  the  Journal  qf  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  jae  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Unheralded  Coh^mittees  Molding  Statistics 
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Their  objections,  generally,  arise  over 
where  the  narrow  line  between  procedure 
and  policy  is  drawn. 

Disgruntled  PTC  staffers  cite  the  fate 
of  an  FTC  projjosal  to  study  the  1,000  larg- 
est corporations  about  five  years  ago.  The 
Budget  Bureau  okayed  the  project  after 
a  stormy  meeting  where  some  of  the  busi- 
ness representatives  allegedly  objected  to  its 
purpose.  Later,  several  sources  contend,  other 
company  officials  made  their  objections 
known  on  Capitol  Hill.  When  FTC's  budget 
came  up,  Congress  not  only  refused  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  the  work,  but  for  the 
next  three  years  speclflcally  forbade  any 
such  survey. 

Budget  officials  who  participated  point  out 
that  the  final  survey  was  much  Improved  be- 
cause of  advice  given  by  the  Btisiness  Ad- 
visory Committee.  They  also  point  out  that 
the  project  was  cleared  by  Budget,  which 
has  the  flnal  responsibility  of  welghlE^  all  the 
argumepts  and  making  the  final  decision. 

An  FTC  official  conceded  that  anyone  has 
a  right  to  take  his  complaints  to  Congress. 
"My  criticism  is  that  they  (business)  use 
this  (advisory  committee  procedure)  as  a 
vantage  point  to  see  what  is  coming  their 
way,"  he  said. 

Ranking  officials  of  USDA  and  the  Budget 
Bureau  have  also  clashed  when  some  pro- 
posed USDA  studies  were  scuttled  at  Budget. 

Only  recently,  a  meeting  was  convened  at 
Budget  Bureau  which  Illustrates  the  kind  of 
problems  business  advisory  committees  deal 
with. 

On  Nov.  7,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Utilities  objected  strongly  to  Federal 
Power  Commission  proposals  to  require  sepa- 
rate reporting  of  all  professional  retainer 
fees  paid  for  advertising,  public  relations, 
legal  services,  etc.  Previously,  large  utility 
companies  were  required  to  report  Individu- 
ally to  PPC  only  annual  retainers  which  ex- 
ceeded $25,000. 

The  meeting  was  closed,  and  Budget  offi- 
cials said  the  minutes  were  not  available. 
However,  sources  who  attended  report  that 
the  utility  company  spokesmen  repeatedly 
asked  PPC  why  It  needed  this  tyf>e  of  detailed 
information.  They  contended  that  providing 
the  data  would  be  burdensome  and  expensive 
and  wanted  to  know  why  it  was  necessary. 

The  public  utilities  segment  of  the  power 
Industry  has  supported  PPC's  proposal,  con- 
tending it  is  possible  under  present  rules  to 
write  off  as  legal  and  public  relations  ex- 
penses what  are  really  political  and  lobbying 
activities. 

PPC's  flnal  ruling,  which  waits  at  least 
partially  on  Budget  Bureau  clearance,  has  not 
yet  been  announced. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  Miss 
Nugent  referred  to  the  fate  of  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission  proposal  to  study  the 
1,000  largest  corporations,  after  one  of 
the  Budget  Bureau  advisory  committees 
objected.  One  of  the  most  experienced 
members  of  the  FTC,  Commissioner  Ev- 
erett Maclntyre,  commented  earlier  this 
year  on  the  extraordinary  control  which 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — and,  I  would 
add,  its  industry  advisory  committees — 
has  over  the  regulatory  agencies  through 
the  Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942.  The  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  iMr.  Ervin>  inserted  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Maclntyre's  remarlcs  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  January  27. 
1969.  and  they  appear  on  i>age  1835  of 
the  Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
that  portion  of  Commissioner  Macln- 
tyre's remarks  which  deals  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reports  Act  of  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 


were  ordered  to  be  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

4.  The  Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942 

Passage  of  the  Federal  Reports  Act  of 
1942  accorded  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
another  important  right  to  review  and  con- 
trol over  the  activities  of  regulatory  agencies 
Curiously  enough,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
Act  was  passed  under  circumstances  and  for 
reasons  considerably  different  from  those  in 
which  it  would  be  used. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  passage  of  the 
Federal  Reports  Act  was  occasioned  by  the 
proliferation  of  governmental  questionnaires 
and  requests  for  information  and  other  forms 
which  were  the  direct  result  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
The  nation  was  literally  engulfed  in  a  bliz- 
zard of  paperwork  concerning  rationing  out- 
put, prices,  and  any  other  conceivable  tyjie  of 
information,  both  private  and  public. 

E.  g.,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war,  the  OPA  required 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  question- 
naires be  filled  out  by  farmers  and  house- 
keepers who  needed  a  few  gallons  of  oil  for 
lighting  and  other  purposes  around  their 
homes.  For  this  purpose,  however,  it  proved 
not  only  unnecessary  but  was  much  resented 
by  the  many  citizens  who  were  required  to 
wait  their  places  in  long  lines  at  various  post 
offices  throughout  the  country  for  a  determi- 
nation whether  the  questionnaires  were 
pioperly  filled  out  and  their  requests  indeed 
necessary. 

The  Act  provides  that  requests  for  infor- 
mation originating  with  any  governmental 
agency  and  directed  to  more  than  nine  re- 
spondents must  receive  clearance  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Requests  for  such  clear- 
ance must  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  questionnaire,  such  as  tech- 
nicalities of  implementation,  manner  of 
selecting  the  respondents,  whether  the  in- 
formation is  to  be  collected  by  mall  or  per- 
sonal interview,  etc.,  etc.  In  addition,  the 
request  must  be  justified  in  depth.  This 
would  include  a  statement  why  the  infor- 
mation is  sought  and  how  it  will  be  used: 
why  the  particular  number  of  respondents 
and  not  less  has  been  selected:  how  much 
time  it  will  take  a  respondent  to  answer 
the  questionnaire,  etc.,  etc.  In  ruling  upon 
such  requests  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  must 
also  be  satisfied  that  this  is  the  only  prac- 
tical method  of  getting  the  necessary  in- 
formation and  that  it  Is  not  available 
through  some  other  governmental  or  more 
readily  accessible  private  source. 

The  power  of  review  within  the  Bureau  ol 
the  Budget  extends  so  far  as  to  permit  for- 
bidding collection  of  all  or  a  part  of  the 
Information  soxight.  lu  case  of  the  tradition- 
ally used  questionnaire,  for  example,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  may  withhold  clear- 
ance for  its  Issuance  altogether  or  it  may 
strike  certain  questions — a  matter  entirely 
within  its  discretion. 

Congress,  in  its  haste  to  pass  this  bill, 
however,  did  not  heed  the  warning  of  those 
questioning  Its  extent,  although  this  point 
was  the  subject  of  considerable  debate. 
Specifically,  some  members  of  Congress  felt 
that  while  the  bill  was  ostensibly  aimed  at 
the  elimination  of  tinnecessary  and  piesum- 
ably  duplicate  reports  the  way  it  was  phrased 
gave  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et a  good  deal  more  control  over  the  col- 
lection of  Information  than  was  necessary 
under  the  circumstances  and  perhaps  even 
intended  by  Congress  had  it  considered  all 
the  ramifications  of  the  bill.  As  it  turned 
out,  the  Act  permits  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  exercise  a  good  deal  of  control 
over  the  Investigative  functions  of  the  in- 
dependent agencies.  With  respect  to  the  Fed- 
eral   Trade    Commission    this    represents    a 
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drastic  departure  from  the  theory  of  its  crea- 
tion. One  of  the  Commission's  most  Impor- 
tant functions  arises  out  of  the  mandate  to 
investigate  and  publicize  business  condi- 
tions harmful  to  the  continued  good  health 
of  the  economy  and  to  do  so  independently 
and  outside  of  the  control  of  the  executive. 
Any  control  over  its  ability  to  investigate  or 
a  substantive  review  of  the  Information  it 
seek3  will  naturally  adversely  affect  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Commission. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  purpose  for 
which  the  Act  was  conceived — to  cut  costs  to 
the  government  and  to  avoid  unnecessary 
harassment  of  citizens  and  business — has 
considerable  merit.  If,  however,  it  becomes 
an  instrument  of  control  over  some  tyi>es  of 
Investigations,  specifically  those  of  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies — and  this  in 
fa(?t  has  occurred — it  would  appear  that  the 
authority  the  Act  vests  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  needs  to  be  reexamined. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  my  ex- 
perience indicates  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  advisory  committees  frus- 
trate the  collection  and  publication  of 
information  which  the  public  is  entitled 
to  have,  I  first  became  aware  of  this  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  endeavoring  to  track 
down  the  donations  made  by  various 
electric  utilities.  I  found  that  a  num- 
ber of  rightwlng  extremist  organizations 
were  receiving  regular  contributions 
from  power  companies.  These  companies 
however,  usually  did  not  report  the  con- 
tributions to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. When  I  asked  the  FPC  to  re- 
quest the  utilities  to  itemize  expendi- 
tures in  certain  accounts  we  v/ould  find 
a  whole  flock  of  extremist  organizations 
such  as  the  Southern  States  Industrial 
Council.  That  is  the  pompous  group, 
some  Members  may  recall,  which  thinks 
the  Idddies  who  collect  for  UNICEF  are 
aiding  and  abetting  a  Communist  front, 
and  which  held  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  was  "clearly  of  Communist 
origin."  This  fall,  SSIC  has  been  com- 
plaining to  Congress  about  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
an  agency  with  severely  limited  powers, 
which  has,  nevertheless,  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  electric  utility  industry 
discriminates  against  Negroes  and  Span- 
Ish-sumamed  persons  more  than  any 
other  industry. 

Power  company  contributions  to  such 
organizations  are  often  tucked  into  op- 
erating expense  accounts,  so  that  the  cost 
is  borne  by  the  utility  customers,  rather 
than  by  the  stockholders,  as  should  be 
the  case  with  such  political  expenditures. 
I  asked  the  FPC  whether  it  could  simply 
ask  each  major  utility  whether  it  con- 
tributed to  certain  organieations,  and,  if 
so,  determine  how  the  utilities  accounted 
for  the  donations  in  their  boolcs.  The 
FPC  said  that  would  not  be  possible,  be- 
catise  of  the  requirement  in  the  Federal 
Reports  Act  of  1942  that  "no  Federal 
agency  shall  conduct  or  sponsor  the  col- 
lection of  information,  upon  identical 
items,  from  10  or  more  persons"  im- 
less  certain  conditions  had  been  met. 
Among  those  conditions  was  and  is  the 
approval  of  the  Budget  Bureau  Director. 
He,  in  keeping  with  custom  if  not  the 
law.  refers  such  queries  to  one  of  his 
utility  advisory  committees,  some  of 
whose  members  represent  companies 
practicing  the  shoddy  bookkeeping  to 
which  I  object,  and  none  of  whose  mem- 


bers represent  the  customers  who  are  re- 
quired to  pay  for  this  dubious  charity  on 
the  part  of  the  utilities. 

Another  example  involves  the  report- 
ing of  professional  fees  by  electric  utili- 
ties. Two  years  ago  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  recommended  reporting  all 
such  fees — which  include  fees  for  attor- 
ney.s,  public  relations,  and  advertising, 
among  other  things — rather  than  just 
those  payments  exceeding,  in  the  case  of 
the  large  utilities,  $25,000  a  year.  The 
FPC  docket  of  comment  on  the  proposed 
revision  was  preponderantly  favorable, 
including  supporting  letters  from  a  num- 
ber of  power  company  emloyees.  The 
American  Public  Power  Association,  rep- 
resenting municipally  owned  electric 
utilities,  excellently  stated  the  case  for 
the  FPC's  "right  to  know"  regulation  in 
this  statement: 

Comments  or  the  American  Public  Power 

Association 
(Proposal  of  PPC  to  Revise  Schedule  for  Re- 
porting Charges  for  Professional  and  Other 
Consultative  Services,  Docket  No.  R-332) 
The   American   Public   Power   Association, 
representing  more  than  1,400  local  publicly 
owned  electric  utilities  in  46  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  submits  this 
statement  in  support  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission's   proposed   amendment   of   the 
FPC  schedule  "Charges  for  Professional  Serv- 
ices"  of   FPC   Form   No.    1   and   FPC   Form 
No.  2. 

APPA  has  a  direct  Interest  in  the  suggested 
change  because  nearly  1,000  publicly-owned 
power  systems  purchase  electricity  at  whole- 
sale from  private  power  companies  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  requires  electric  utilities  to  re- 
port specified  information  on  outside  profes- 
sional services  lor  which  payment  is  made 
in  the  amount  of  (1)  $5,000  by  a  Class  B 
utility,  (2)  $10,000  by  a  Class  A  utility  hav- 
ing operating  revenues  under  $25,000,000, 
and  (3)  $25,000  by  Class  A  utilities  having 
operating  revenues  of  $25,000,000  or  more. 
The  proposed  revision  would  require  report- 
ing on  all  outside  professional  and  other  con- 
sultative services. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  REGULATION 

Present  PPC  requirements  in  this  sched- 
ule are  clearly  insufficient.  Eectrlc  utilities, 
normally  monopolistic  within  a  specific  area, 
and  recipients  of  certain  governmental  pow- 
ers, require  effective  regulation  in  order  to 
protect  the  public  against  abuses.  Elffective 
regulation  is  impossible  without  public  dis- 
closure of  all  relevent  facts,  and  present 
regulations  provide  large  loopholes  which 
encourage  secrecy  by  private  power  com- 
panies. 

Freedom  of  information  is.  in  Itself,  a 
worthwhile  goal.  In  signing  the  1966  Free- 
dom of  Information  bill.  President  Johnson 
said  that  "freedom  of  Information  is  so  vital 
that  only  the  national  security,  not  the  de- 
sire of  public  officials  or  private  citizens, 
sliould  determine  when  it  must  be  re- 
stricted." This  particular  legislation  was  di- 
rected toward  disclosure  to  individuals  by 
Government  agencies;  however,  a  similar 
principle  applies  to  private  utility  disclosures. 

Just  as  the  individual  citizen  must  be 
protected  from  governmental  abuses,  the 
individual  consumer  must  be  protected  from 
abuses  by  a  seller.  In  the  general  market- 
place, the  consumer  is  protected  by  direct 
competition  between  sellers.  In  the  electric 
Industry,  there  Is  no  direct  competition,  so 
the  consumer  must  be  protected  by  indirect 
competition  and  by  effective  regulation. 

Public  policy  dictates  that  utilities,  which 
supply  an  essential  public  service,  operate  in 


a  "flshbowl".  Both  electric  consumers  and 
regulatory  agencies  must  have  access  to  full 
knowledge  of  a  particular  utility  and  its 
expenditures.  Since  1948.  PPC  regulations 
have  required  less  than  full  disclosure  of 
professional  fees  paid  by  private  power  com- 
panies. 

PAST     ABUSES 

Information  that  would  cost  an  unfavor- 
able public  light  upon  private  power  com- 
panies has  been  withheld  In  the  past.  Some 
of  this  information  has  been  disclosed 
through  public  hearings.  Undoubtedly,  much 
has  never  been  disclosed.  Some  examples  of 
situations  indicating  the  need  for  systematic, 
industry-wide,  full  disclosure  include  the 
following : 

1.  In  1953  and  1954,  hearings  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  dis- 
closed that  Arkansas  Power  and  Light  re- 
tained certain  State  legislators  as  well  as 
various  lawyers  throughout  the  State  for 
political  action  purposes. 

2.  At  the  same  hearings.  It  was  disclosed 
that  Mississippi  Power  and  Light  secretly  re- 
tained counsel  in  the  North  Central  Mis- 
sissippi Electric  Power  Association  area  for 
political  activities  to  defeat  the  formation 
of  a  public  utility  district. 

3.  In  1941,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
investigated  expenditures  by  five  Northwest 
private  power  companies,  which  totalled  over 
one  million  dollars,  half  of  which  was 
charged  to  operating  expenses.  These  ex- 
penditures  included   the   following: 

a.  Contributions  to  various  "front"  orga- 
nizations for  partisan  political  purposes; 

b.  Repayment  of  a  loan  made  by  utility 
employees  for  political  activities; 

c.  Payments  to  former  opponents  of  the 
uUliUes; 

d.  Payments  to  prominent  citizens; 

e.  Extensive  advertising  by  the  utilities 
diu'lng  political  campaigns;   and 

f.  Expenditures  in  contesting  a  public  util- 
ity district  condemnation  suit. 

4.  In  1963.  private  power  companies  began 
an  extensive  propaganda  campaign  called 
"Project  Action,"  geared  to  encourage  con- 
sumers to  support  private  power  and  op- 
pose public  power.  It  is  undeterminable  how 
much  money  was  siient  on  this  program,  as 
the  1963  reports  of  private  power  companies 
to  the  PPC  do  not  mention  the  campaign. 

5.  In  1964,  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  and  Vic 
Reinemer,  authors  of  "Overcharge,"  wrote  to 
103  private  power  companies  in  response  to 
an  advertisement  which  stated  that  these 
companies  would  "answer  any  question  you 
may  have  quickly,  without  making  a  federal 
case  of  it."  They  asked  the  companies  what 
attorneys  and  legal  firms  were  retained  by 
their  respective  companies  in  1963.  and  what 
was  the  compensation  for  each.  Of  the  103 
companies,  only  20  responded  accurately  to 
the  question,  four  of  which  retained  no  at- 
torneys. 

6.  One  of  the  major  lobbying  efforts  against 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  Project  was  by  the 
Electric  Coordinating  Council  of  New  Eng- 
land. Yet,  only  the  Fall  River  Electric  Ught 
Company  reported  to  the  FPC  a  "Proportion- 
ate share  of  expense  of  participation  in  Elec- 
tric Coordinating  Council  of  New  England — 
$99.09",  under  Account  426.4,  which  should 
show  "all  expenditures  incurred  by  the  re- 
spondent during  the  year  for  the  purpose  of 
Influencing  public  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  election  or  appointment  of  public  of- 
ficials, referenda,  legislation  or  ordinances." 

A  public  hearing  should  not  be  required 
In  order  to  expose  the  ways  in  which  private 
power  companies  sF>end  their  consumers'  dol- 
lars. Present  regulations  allow  some  private 
power  companies  to  hide  any  expenses  total- 
ling less  than  $25,000.  This  type  of  regulation 
can  only  encourage  secrecy.  Proposed  regu- 
lations would  tend  to  discourage  such  secrecy 
and  prevent  the  abxises  illustrated  by  the 
above  examples. 
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VALfn   OP  DISCLOStTKK 

Proper  disclosure  of  profeBslonal  fees  will 
benefit  consumef^,  State  commissi ons,  whole- 
sale customers,  end  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission: 

1  Consumers  Ihave  a  right  to  know  what  is 
included  in  thslr  electric  bills.  They  have 
a  right  to  knov  If  they  are  paying  for  the 
molding  of  public  opinion,  for  the  promotion 
of  a  political  CI  ndldate.  or  for  the  takeover 
of  a  municipal  electric  system.  And  they 
have  a  right  to]  protest  if  they  feel  they  are 
being  charged  bnfairly  for  these  activities. 
Without  access  to  the  facts,  a  consumer  la 
unable  to  proteit  himself. 

2.  State  comK  issions  were  designed  to  pro- 
tect consumers  from  possible  monopolistic 
abuses  by  private  power  companies.  They 
have  sole  Jurlf  diction  over  retail  rates.  A 
recent  report  b^  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Belatlons  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  indicated 
that  most  State  commissions  have  such  a 
small  staff  and  low  budget  that  they  are 
unable  to  perf  ( rm  adequately  their  regula- 
tory functions.  Access  to  detailed  informa- 
tion regarding  jrofessional  fees  paid  by  pri- 
vate power  cot  ipanles  will  greatly  enhance 
the  ability  of  t  le  commissions  to  determine 
proper  retail  ates  by  ascertaining  what 
jghould  t)e  incli;ded  in  operating  expenses. 

3.  Private  p<  wer  companies  charge  their 
wholwaie  cust  )mers  on  the  basis  of  the 
companies'  cos:*.  If  information  regarding 
professional  fefs  Is  available  to  wholesale 
customers,  they  can  more  accurately  deter- 
mine the  falriijss  and  validity  of  the  rates 
they   are   charged. 

4.  The  Pederil  Power  Commission  has  Ju- 
risdiction over  wholesale  rates  of  most  pri- 
vate power  coTipanles.  Pull  knowledge  of 
professional  feds  will  aid  the  PPC  in  deter- 
mining the  prcprlety  of  a  specific  wholesale 
rate  schedule 

The  Amerlcjn  Public  Power  Association 
urges  the  PP  3  to  amend  the  schedule 
"Charges  for  I  rofesslonal  Services'"  as  pro- 
posed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  other  matters  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
will  be  printec  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <Sl  3067  >  to  amend  title  44, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  con- 
sumer, labor,  and  small  business  repre- 
sentation on  idvisory  committees  imder 
the  coordina  ion  of  Federal  Recording 
Services,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  »4etcalf,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  i  itle,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Gcvemment  Operations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

S.  3067 

Be  it  enactt  d  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cai  gress  assembled.  That  section 
3506  of  title  4^  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)  "  before  the  word 
•Upon"  and  bf  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  ii  ew  subsections : 

••(b)  No  advl  >ory  committee  which  Includes 
among  Its  mei  obers  individuals  who  repre- 
sent the  inten  sts  of  business  or  commercial 
enterprises  may  be  used  by  the  Director  to 
assist  or  advise  him  In  or  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  this  Act  unless  that  ad- 
visory commit  ee  Includes  among  Its  mem- 
bers one  or  mc  re  individuals  who  are  chosen 
from  private  1  le  to  represent  the  economic 
Interests  of  coi  isumers,  labor  and  small  busi- 
ness within  th»  United  States.  Not  less  than 
one- third  of  I  he  membership  of  any  such 
advisory  comsiittee  which  is  composed  of 
three  or  more  members  shall  be  individuals 


so  ctaoMD  to  represent  the  economic  interests 
of  consumers. 

•'(c)  All  records,  minutes  and  other  infor- 
mation of  any  advisory  committee  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  available  for  public  Inspection  and 
copying  In  accordance  with  regulations 
established  by  the  Director. 

"(d)  In  addition  to  publication  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  the  Director  shall  establish 
procedures  for  giving  timely,  conspicuous, 
public  notice,  by  such  means  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  to  persons  Interested  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  btislness  of- advisory  committees 
appointed  under  this  chapter." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  arst  day  of  the  sec- 
ond month  beginning  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Budget  Bureau  deliberated  about  the  pro- 
posed regulation  revision  for  months, 
then  last  November — 2  days  after  the 
election— Robert  S.  Quig,  vice  president 
of  E2SASCO  and  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil's Pubhc  Utility  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, came  to  Washington  and  in- 
formed Budget  Bureau  ofiBcials  of  his 
desire  to  cut  down  on  the  voluminous 
amount  of  information  flowing  into  the 
FPC.  This  matter  of  reporting  detail  on 
professional  fees  was  discussed  at  length 
as  a  case  in  point.  At  that  meeting  and 
another  a  few  weeks  later,  the  leaders  of 
the  Nation's  largest  industry  soberly  told 
the  Budget  Bureau  people  that  their 
fancy,  third-generation  computers  sim- 
ply could  not  bank  and  retrieve,  say,  the 
names  of  local  attorneys  retained  and  the 
annual  pay  of  each,  without  a  great  deal 
of  expense  and  bother. 

Had  the  Budget  Bureau  accepted  the 
suggestion  which  I  have  made  to  it  from 
time  to  time  during  the  past  4  years,  and 
broadened  the  membership  of  its  ad- 
visory committees,  it  would  have  quickly 
learned  what  experienced  accountants 
for  large  municipal  utilities  have  ad- 
vised me.  It  is  easy  to  report,  in  detail 
and  at  no  extra  cost,  expenditures  made 
for  professional  services  and  other  items 
pertinent  to  regulators  and  the  public. 
Or,  the  Budget  Bureau  people  could  have 
noted  the  point  well  taken  by  the  Senate 
committee  which  considered  this  legisla- 
tion almost  30  years  ago,  and  pointed  out 
that  "major  utilities  have  their  own  ac- 
countants and  lawyers,  not  to  mention 
computers,  that  can  furnish  this  infor- 
mation without  any  problem."  But  the 
intent  and  use  of  the  Federal  Reports  Act 
of  1942  have  diverged  further  and  further 
apart,  my  advice  regarding  broadening 
advisory  committees  has  not  been  taken, 
and  the  Budget  Bureau  did  not  adopt  the 
sound  "right  to  know"  recommendations 
of  the  PPC,  although  calling  for  more 
disclosure  than  had  been  required  in  the 
past. 

In  this  connection,  a  special  word  is 
in  order  regarding  the  aforementioned 
gentleman  who  heads  three  of  these  15 
Budget  Bureau  advisory  committees,  the 
three  that  have  to  do  with  utilities.  He 
is  Mr.  Robert  S.  Quig,  vice  president  of 
EBASCO,  a  well-known  utility  service 
corporation.  He  is  Chairman  of  the 
Budget  Bureau's  Public  Utilities  Coor- 
dinating Committee,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Utilities — Financial  Reports,  and 
the  Committee  on  Public  Utilities — Oper- 
ating Reports. 


Recently  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  in  connection 
with  hearings  on  S.  607,  the  Utility  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  Act,  inquired  of  industry 
witnesses  regarding  the  number  and 
amount  of  utility  rate  increases  pend- 
ing before  State  commissions.  My  old 
friend  Edwin  Vermard,  formerly  manag- 
ing director  of  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
the  power  company  trade  association, 
and  others  suggested  that  Mr.  Quig  was 
the  man  to  go  to  for  such  Information.  So 
we  went  to  Mr.  Quig.  He  said  he  did  not 
have  the  information.  So  the  subcom- 
mittee had  to  go  to  each  of  the  State 
utility  commissions  to  get  it.  Mr.  Quii^ 
makes  speeches  about  the  need  for  "more 
sophisticated  forms  of  communications" 
between  utilities  and  the  public.  But  he. 
as  the  utility's  chief  information  man. 
could  not  provide  the  public  and  a  Senate 
subcommittee  with  the  most  important 
information  which  the  public  wants  and 
needs — information  on  what  the  utilities 
are  planning  to  do  to  the  customers' 
pocketbook. 

Last  year  Mr.  Quig  reacted  adversely 
to  the  publication  of  information  sup- 
plied to  the  subcommittee  by  State  utility 
commissions.  This  information,  pub- 
lished as  Senate  Document  56  in  the 
90th  Congress,  dealt  with  commission 
organization,  stafl,  budget  and  jurisdic- 
tion. It  was  a  straightforward  factual  ac- 
count. Yet  Mr.  Quig.  in  an  article  in  the 
March  14.  1968.  issue  of  Public  Utilities 
Fortnightly,  said  this  publication  "puts 
into  the  hands  of  all  people  a  document 
which  I  fear  will  be  used  as  a  source 
book." 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  strange  that 
the  chief  information  man  of  our  Na- 
tion's largest  industry  is  fearful  of  pro- 
viding factual  material  to  the  public? 
Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer,  the  President's 
consumer  adviser,  has  not  been  fearful  of 
providing  the  public  with  information 
from  Senate  Document  56.  And  Is  it  not 
strange  that  this  same  fearful  man  hap- 
pens to  be  the  Budget  Bureau's  principal 
industry  adviser  regarding  utility  in- 
formation? 

On  December  20.  1968,  Executive  Di- 
rector Erma  Angevine  of  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America  specifically  re- 
quested representation  of  CPA  on  three 
of  the  Budget  Bureau  advisory  commit- 
tees. On  January  21,  1969,  the  request 
was  denied  by  the  Budget  Bureau.  The 
Budget  Bureau  said  it  would  be  pleased 
to  consult  and  notify.  But  the  Bureau 
refused  to  open  up  the  advisory  commit- 
tee to  representatives  of  the  consuming 
public,  this  despite  the  Budget  Bureau's 
statement  in  its  own  house  organ— Sta- 
tistical Reporter,  July  1968— that  a  prime 
objective  of  the  Federal  Reports  Act  of 
1942  is  the  insurance  that  "the  informa- 
tional needs  of  the  Government,  and 
through  it,  of  the  public,  are  adequately 
met  in  the  most  efficient  manner,"  and 
despite  the  statement  in  the  same  article 
that  the  Budget  Bureau  should  receive 
"the  benefit  of  advice  by  interested  par- 
ties outside  the  Government — those  in- 
terested either  as  consumers  of  data  or 
as  respondents  to  the  inquiry." 

Mr.  President,  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  has  wisely  pointed  out  that  this 
Is  a  good  time  for  the  Congress  to  exer- 
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else  legislative  oversight,  to  review  the 
mass  of  legislation  that  has  been  passed 
by  preceding  Congresses  and  see  what 
refinement  and  updating  is  needed.  My 
proposal  fits  into  this  category. 

Some  provision  should  be  made  to  give 
adequate  voice  to  the  small  businessmen 
whose  plight  the  original  legislation 
sought  to  ameliorate.  On  committees 
such  as  the  one  on  equal  employment 
opportunity  surveys,  representatives  of 
employees  and  minority  groups  should 
c-rtainly  be  accorded  equality  with  rep- 
resentatives of  employers.  The  officials  at 
the  Budget  Bureau  exercise  awesome 
power  over  thf  regulatory  process  in  their 
approval,  disapproval,  or  modification  of 
governmental  requests  for  information. 
It  is  past  time  when  these  officials  should 
be  exposed  to  the  give-and-take  of  collo- 
quy between  the  producers  and  consum- 
ers of  our  Nation's  basic  goods  and 
services. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  exchange  of  correspondence 
between  the  Consumers  Federation  of 
America  and  the  Budget  Bureau,  the  text 
of  the  Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942,  and 
the  article,  "ACFR  Simplifies  Reports 
Procedures,"  by  Robert  H.  North,  chair- 
man of  the  Fund  Q  Committee,  which 
appeared  in  the  July  1968  issue  of  Asso- 
ciation Management,  and  a  copy  of  the 

bill. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Met- 
calf is  as  follows: 

Consumer  Federation  of  America, 
Washington,  DC,  December  20,  1969. 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Zwick, 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Zwick:  On  behalf  of  Consumer 
Federation  of  America,  I  wish  to  request  rep- 
resentation on  the  following  three  commit- 
tees established  to  advise  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  Federal  reports:  (1)  Public  UtiU- 
ties— Coordinating  Committee:  (2)  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Utilities— Financial  Reports; 
and  (3)  Committee  on  Public  Utilities- 
Operating  Reports. 

We  understand  that  the  current  member- 
ship of  these  committees,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau 
who  serves  as  •meeting  chairman,"  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  representatives  of  privately- 
owned  utilities.  CFA  believes  that  as  cur- 
rently constituted  these  committees  are 
grossly  madequate  to  advise  the  Bureau  re- 
garding the  desU-ability  of  Federal  reports 
affecting  the  public  Interest. 

Membership  of  these  committees  presently 
includes  personnel  from  companies  and  trade 
associations  which  have  resisted  Federal  reg- 
ulation of  their  activities,  actively  advocated 
weakening  of  Federal  regulatory  agencies, 
and  strenuously  fought  to  cripple  or  kill  com- 
petitive consumer-owned  systems.  In  addi- 
tion to  persons  employed  by  individual  com- 
panies, the  committees'  membership  in  each 
case  includes  a  representative  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute  and  the  American  Gas  As- 
sociation—organizations devoted  to  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  participating  companies. 
No  one  represents  consumers. 

While  some  may  argue  that  the  Influence 
of  the  committees  Is  diluted  by  the  Bureau's 
access  to  information  and  arguments  pro- 
vided by  Federal  agencies  Involved  In  the 
proposed  reporting  requirements  under  re- 
view we  must  observe  that  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  these  agencies  adequately  guard 
the  interests  of  consumers  when  faced  with 
the  concerted  force  of  Industry  opposition. 

In  any  event,  the  Federal  Reports  Act  and 
Bureau  policy  Indicate  the  desirability  of  a 


direct  consumer  role  in  reporting  reviews. 
V  der  the  Act,  the  Bureau  may  give  "in- 
terested persons  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
be  heard  or  to  submit  statements  in  writ- 
ing "  One  of  the  most  useful  methods  of  Im- 
plementing this  provision  would  be  to  pro- 
vide consumer  representation  on  advisory 
committees.  A  number  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  now  have  consumer  rep- 
resentatives on  similar  committees. 

Statements  of  Bureau  policy  indicate  sup- 
port for  such  consumer  consultation:  The 
Statistical  Reporter  (July.  1968)  contolns  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Statisti- 
cal Standards  which  discusses  the  role  of  tne 
advisory  committees  and  declares  that 
an  important  part  of  many  reviews  is 
consultation  with  others  who  are  concerned 
with  and  knowledgeable  about  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Inquiry."  In  addition  to  gov- 
ernment sources,  the  article  notes:  An 
equally  important  consultation  procedure  is 
designed  to  give  the  Office  the  benefit  of  ad- 
vice by  interested  parties  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment^those  interested  either  as  consum- 
ers of  data  or  as  respondents  to  tl»e  'nquiry. 
We  believe  to  fulfill  this  responsibility  tne 
Bureau  will  wish  to  consider  the  view- 
points of  both  users  and  utilities  simul- 
taneously. ^  ,  ,,. 

Those  who  pay  electric  and  gas  bins— 
which  too  frequently  encompass  documented 
overcharges-have  a  clear  interest  in  regula- 
tory reporting  requirements  that  Is  equal  to 
or  greater  than  that  of  those  who  send  out 
the  bills.  Failure  to  take  fully  into  account 
the  consumers'  point  of  view  can  only  distort 
anv  Bureau  decision.  We  believe  give-and- 
take  debate  in  open  committee  sessions 
would  help  rectify  the  present  procedural 
deficiency.  We  do  not  believe  reliance  on 
secret  or  semi-secret  sessions  with  self-de- 
scribed business-oriented  Industry  executives 
serves  the  public  Interest. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  regard- 
ing my  request. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.   Erma   Angevine, 

Executive   Director. 


BUREATJ  OP  THE  BUDCBT, 

Washington,  DC,  January  21, 1969. 
Mrs.  Erma  Angevine, 

Executive  Director.  Consumer  Federation  of 
America,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mrs.  Angevine:  The  Director  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  December 
20  proposing  that  your  Federation  be  repre- 
sented on  three  industry  conmilttees  of  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Federal  Reports  which 
are  advisory  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on 
Federal  reports  requested  of  business,  and 
subject  to  review  under  the  Federal  Reports 
Act  The  committees  are:  the  Committee  on 
Public  Utilities— Coordinating  Committee; 
the  committee  on  Public  Utilities— Pinancial 
Reports;  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Util- 
ities— Operating  Reports. 

Pursuant  to  our  general  policy  of  welcom- 
ing the  counsel  of  any  parties  interested  in 
matters    subject    to    our    review    under    the 
Federal  Reports  Act,  we  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  views  of  your  organization  on  any  of 
the  matters  on  which  we  consult  the  com- 
mittees you  mention.  Whenever  we  consult 
these  committees  we  will  notify  your  orga- 
nfzation  so  that  arrangements  can  be  made 
to  secure  your  views  on  the  matters  under 
review   If  you  desire,  we  would  also  be  glad 
to  place  your  organization  on  our  mailing 
list  for  the  "Dally  List  of  Reporting  Forms 
and  Plans  Received  for  Approval"  (specimen 
copy  attached),  so  that  If  you  wish  to  make 
your  views  known  on  any  of  these  proposed 
reports  under  review  by  us,  you  can  contact 
us  and  make  arrangements  to  do  so.  We  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  extend  the  membership  of  business 
advisory  committees,  which  are  consulted  as 
representatives   of   respondents,   to    include 
non-business  interests. 


NormaJly  we  look  to  the  sponsoring  agen- 
cies to  jusUfy  their  proposals  to  collect  In- 
formation from  the  public  as  both  necessary 
and  sufficient  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended.  Although  we  will  be  glad 
to  consult  with  you  when  these  proposals 
come  to  us  lor  review,  to  facilitate  orderly 
and  expeditious  procedures  and  handling.  I 
trust  that  you  wlU  continue  to  represent 
your  interests  in  these  programs  before  agen- 
cies which  administer  them. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  Mr  Edward  T. 
Crowder  (395-3772).  Assistant  Director  for 
Clearance  Operations  of  thU  Office,  on  any 
questions  arising  out  of  your  interest  In  our 
review  program. 

We  appreciate  very  much  your  Interest  in 
this  Important  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ratmond  T.  Bowman. 

Assistant  Director  for 

Statistical  Standards. 


An  act  to  coordinate  Federal  reporting  serv- 
icee.  to  eliminate  duplication  and  reduce 
the  cost  of  such  services,  and  to  minimize 
the  burdens  of  furnishing  information  to 
Federal  agencies 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as.'tembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Federal  Reports  Act 

of  1942". 

Sec  2  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  information  which  may 
be  needed  by  the  various  Federal  agencies 
should  be  obtained  vrtth  a  minimum  burden 
upon  business  enterprises  (especially  small 
business  enterprises)  and  other  persons  re- 
quired to  furnish  such  information,  and  at  a 
minimum  cost  to  the  Government,  thac  all 
unnecessary  duplication  of  efforts  in  obtain- 
ing such  information  through  the  use  of 
reports  questionnaires,  and  other  such  meth- 
ods should  be  eliminated  as  rapidly  as 
practicable;  and  that  information  collected 
and  tabulated  by  any  Federal  agency  should 
Insofar  as  is  expedient  be  tabulated  in  a  man- 
ner to  maximize  the  usefulness  of  the  In- 
formaUon  to  other  Federal  agencies  and  the 
public. 

Sec  3  (a)  With  a  view  to  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  this  Act.  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
•Director")  Is  directed  from  time  to  time 
(1)  to  Investigate  the  needs  of  the  various 
Federal  agencies  for  information  from  busi- 
ness enterprises,  from  other  persons,  and 
from  other  Federal  agencies:  (2)  to  investi- 
gate the  methods  used  by  such  agencies  in 
obtaining  such  information;  and  (3)  to  co- 
ordinate as  rapidly  as  possible  the  informa- 
tion-collecting services  of  all  such  agencies 
with  a  view  to  reducing  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  obtaining  such  information  and 
minimizing  the  burden  upon  business  enter- 
prises and  other  persons,  and  uUlizlng,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  continuing  organization, 
files  of  information  and  existing  facilities  of 
the  established  Federal  departments  and  in- 
dependent agencies. 

(bl   If    after  any  such  investigation,  the 
Director  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  needs  of 
two  or  more  Federal  agencies  for  informa- 
tion from  business  enterprises  and  other  per- 
sons will  be  adequately  served  by  a  single 
collecting  agency,  he  shall   fix  a  time  and 
place  for  a  hearing  at  which  the  agencies 
concerned  and  any  other  interested  persons 
shall  have  an  opportunity   to  present  their 
views    After  such  hearing,  the  Director  may 
issue  an  order  designating  a  collecting  agency 
to  obtain  such  information  for  any  two  or 
more  of  the  agencies  concerned,  and  prescrib- 
ing (with  reference  to  the  collection  of  such 
information)  the  duties  and  functions  of  me 
collecting  agency  so  designated  and  the  fed- 
eral agencies  for  which  it  Is  to  act  as  agent. 
Any  such  order  may  be  modified  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Director  as  circumstances  may 
require    but  no  such  modification  shall  be 
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made  except  •tt^  InreetlgatlaB  and  hearing 
••  herelnbefor*  ian>Tlded. 

(c)  While  any  Bueta  order  cr  modified  order 
U  In  effect,  no  Federal  agency  oorered  by  (ucb 
order  shall  oMaili  for  Itaelf  any  lnTormat;on 
which  It  ta  the  duty  of  the  collecting  agency 
designated  by  »\Jtb  oriieT  to  obtain. 

(d)  Upon  the  request  of  any  party  haT- 
Ing  a  substantial  Interest,  or  upon  his  own 
motion,  the  Director  Is  authorized  within 
bis  discretion  toi  make  a  determination  as 
to  whether  or  n<^  the  collection  of  any  In- 
formation by  ai^  Federal  agency  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  such  agency  or  for  any  other  proper 
purpoee.  Before  iitaUng  any  such  determlns- 
tion,  the  Director  may.  within  his  discre- 
tion, give  to  sucb  agency  and  to  other  In- 
terested persons  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  be  heard  or  to  submit  statements  In  writ- 
ing. To  the  exteOt,  If  any,  that  the  Direc- 
tor determines  the  collection  of  such 
Information  by  swch  agency  Is  unnecessary, 
either  because  It  \s  not  needed  for  the  proper 
performance  of  tljke  functions  of  such  agency 
or  because  It  can  be  obtained  from  another 
Federal  agency  oi  for  any  other  reason,  such 
agency  shall  not  thereafter  engage  In  the 
collection  of  sucn  information. 

(e)  For  the  puijpoees  of  this  Act,  the  Direc- 
tor is  autborlzetl  to  require  any  Federal 
agency  tomake  afailable  to  any  other  Federal 
agency  any  information  which  It  has  ob- 
tained from  any  i>erson  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thl^  Act,  and  all  such  agencies 
are  directed  to  cdoperate  to  the  fullest  prac- 
ticable extent  at'  all  times  In  making  such 
information  avaUable  to  other  such  agen- 
cies: Provided.  TJhat  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  not  apDly  to  the  obtaining  or  re- 
leasing of  informtition  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  l^e  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt,  the 
Bureau  of  Accounts,  and  the  Division  of 
Foreign  Funds  Control  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment: Provided  further.  That  the  pro- 
visions of  this  4ct  shall  not  apply  to  the 
obtaining  by  smj  Federal  bank  supervisory 
agency  of  reports  and  Information  from 
banks  as  provide^  or  authorized  by  law  and 
In  the  proper  performance  of  such  agency's 
functions  In  its  supervisory  capacity. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  t^e  event  that  any  informa- 
tion obtained  Iq  confidence  by  a  Federal 
agency  is  released  by  that  agency  to  another 
Federal  agency,  all  the  provisions  of  law  (in- 
cluding penaltlesi)  which  relate  to  the  un- 
lawful disclosure!  of  any  such  information 
shall  apply  to  th^  officers  and  employees  of 
the  agency  to  ^blch  such  Information  Is 
released  to  the  s^me  extent  and  In  the  same 
manner  as  such  provisions  apply  to  the  offi- 
cers and  emploi|ees  of  the  agency  which 
originally  obtained  such  Information:  and 
the  officers  and  amployees  of  the  agency  to 
which  the  lnfori|iatlon  Is  released  shall  In 
addition  be  subjtct  to  the  same  provisions 
of  law  (including  penalties)  relating  to  the 
unlawful  disclosx^e  of  such  information  as  If 
the  Information  ^ad  been  collected  directly 
by  such  agency.    ' 

(b)  Informatlan  obtained  by  a  Federal 
agency  from  any  person  or  persons  may,  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  he  released  to  any  other 
Federal  agency  okily  if  (1)  the  Information 
shall  be  released!  in  the  form  of  statistical 
totals  or  summaries;  or  (2)  the  Information 
as  supplied  by  persons  to  a  Federal  agency 
shall  not,  at  the  time  of  collection,  have  been 
declared  by  that  agency  or  by  any  superior 
authority  to  be  confidential;  or  (3)  the  per- 
sons supplying  thie  Information  shall  consent 
to  the  release  of  tt  to  a  second  agency  by  the 
agency  to  which  the  information  was  orig- 
inally supplied;  pr  (4|  the  Federal  agency 
to  which  anothet'  Federal  agency  shall  re- 
lease the  information  has  authority  to  col- 
lect the  Informaaon  Itself  and  such  author- 
ity is  supported  py  legal  provision  for  crim- 
inal penalties  ag^nst  persons  falling  to  sup- 
ply such  Information. 


Sbc.  6.  No  Federal  agency  shall  conduct  or 
sponsor  the  collection  ctf  information,  upon 
Identical  Items,  from  ten  or  more  pewcMM 
(other  than  Federal  employees  considered 
as  such)  unless.  In  advance  of  adoption  or 
revision  of  any  plans  or  forms  to  b«  used  In 
such  collection, 

(a)  The  agency  shall  have  submitted  to 
the  Director  such  plans  or  forms,  together 
with  copies  of  such  pertinent  regulations 
and  other  related  materials  as  the  Director 
shall  specify:  and 

(b)  The  Director  shall  have  stated  that 
he  does  not  disapprove  the  proposed  collec- 
tion of  Information. 

Sec.  6.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  7.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
executive  department,  commission.  Inde- 
pendent establishment,  corporation,  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  United  States,  board, 
bureau,  division,  service,  office,  authority,  or 
administration  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government;  but  such  terms  shall  not 
Include  the  General  Accounting  Office  nor 
the  governments  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  of  the  Territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  various  subdivisions 
of  such  governments. 

(b)  The  term  "person"  means  any  Individ- 
ual, partnership,  association,  corporation, 
business  trust,  or  legal  representative,  any 
organized  group  of  persons,  any  State  or 
Territorial  government  or  branch  thereof, 
or  any  political  subdivision  of  any  State  or 
Territory  or  any  branch  of  any  such  politi- 
cal subdivision. 

(c)  The  term  "information"  means  facte 
obtained  or  solicited  by  the  use  of  written 
report  forms,  application  forms,  schedules, 
questionnaires,  or  other  similar  methods 
calling  either  (1)  for  answers  to  Identical 
questions  from  ten  or  more  persons  other 
than  agencies.  Instrumentalities,  or  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  or  (2)  for  answers 
to  questions  from  agencies.  Instrumentali- 
ties, or  employees  of  the  United  States  which 
are  to  be  used  for  statistical  compilations  of 
general  public  Interest. 

Sec.  8.  Any  p>erson  failing  to  furnish  infor- 
mation required  by  any  such  agency  shall  be 
subject  to  such  penalties  as  are  specifically 
prescribed  by  law,  and  no  other  penalty  shall 
be  imposed  either  by  way  of  fine  or  Imprison- 
ment or  by  the  withdrawal  or  denial  of  any 
right,  privilege,  priority,  allotment,  or  Im- 
munity, except  when  the  right,  privilege, 
priority,  allotment,  or  Immunity,  is  legally 
conditioned  on  facts  which  would  be  revealed 
by  the  Information  requested. 

Sec.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annuaUy  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treastuy  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Approved,  December  24,  1942. 

(From  Association  Management,  July  1968] 

ACFR  Simplifies  Reports  Pbocedures 

(By  Robert  H.  North,  CAE  Chairman,  P\md 

Q  Committee) 

Few  association  executives  and  business- 
men are  aware  of  the  valuable  services  per- 
formed by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Federal 
Reports,  official  business  consultant  to  the 
federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  Is  a  resource 
available  to  association  executives  and  their 
members  concerned  with  government  ques- 
tionnaires, statistical  programs  and  record- 
keeping requirements.  ASAE  supports  the 
Council  through  its  "Fund  Q"  solicitation. 

Federal  departments  and  agencies  are  con- 
stantly intruding  on  business  activities,  fre- 
quently through  requests  for  Information 
on  a  widening  area  of  business  concern.  To 
help  association  executives  advise  their 
members  of  the  Council's  services  and 
benefits,  the  opmmlttee  has  prepared  the 
the    following    article    which    can    be    re- 


printed In  their  own  aaaoelatloa  publica- 
tions: 

"Tour  aaaoclatlon  Is  repeatedly  asked  for 
guidance  on  Emswertng  government  question- 
naires, particularly  whether  or  not  an  em- 
ployer must  complete  and  return  a  particu- 
lar form.  Federal  demands  for  Information 
are  delving  Into  ever-widening  areas  of  bus- 
iness life. 

"Fortunately,  there  Is  a  business-run  or- 
ganization In  Washington,  D.C.  established 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  businessmen  by 
providing  available  guidance  and  especially 
by  advising  the  powerful  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  ways  to  cut  down  on  the  report- 
ing burdens  of  business.  It  Is  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Federal  Reports,  1001  Connecticut 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036,  which  Is 
officially  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  For  25  years  this  Council  has  been 
attacking  the  paperwork  problems  of  business 
through  panels  of  businessmen  selected  by 
their  qualifications  to  find  the  faults  in 
government  forms  and  recommend  ways  to 
correct  them.  The  Council  Is  wholly  business- 
oriented,  being  sponsored  and  financed  by 
associations  through  the  American  Society  of 
Association  Executives  and  other  respected 
business  organizations. 

"The  Council  gives  this  advice  to  business- 
men: 

"1.  Requests  for  Information  from  the  fed- 
eral government,  regardless  of  how  made,  are 
subject  to  the  Federal  Reports  Act  and  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  approval  If  Isbued  to 
more  than  9  persons.  Such  governmental 
gathering  of  Information  may  be  by  letter, 
telegram,  questionnaire,  reporting  form,  ap- 
plication or  personal  Interview,  and  may  be 
on  any  subject.  Excluded  by  the  Act  are  the 
Income  tax  forms  and  a  few  others.  Copies 
of  the  Act  are  available  from  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Federal  Reports. 

"2.  If  Budget  Bureau  approval  Is  not  evi- 
dent (approval  Is  usually  indicated  In  the 
upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  fact  sheet 
accompanied  by  an  expiration  date) ,  re- 
sponse should  be  delayed  long  enough  to 
make  Inquiry  regarding  the  legal  status  of 
the  request.  This  may  be  done.  In  confidence, 
through  the  Advisory  Council  on  Federal  Re- 
IKjrta. 

"3.  Do  not  discard  unapproved  requests  tot 
Information.  Such  unauthorized  question- 
naires or  requests  should  be  sent  or  reported 
to  the  Advisory  Council  for  Investigation  In 
order  that  they  may  be  killed  by  the  Budget 
Bureau,  or  having  merit,  may  be  reviewed 
and  formally  approved. 

"4.  Response  to  federal  questionnaires  and 
other  kinds  of  requests  for  Information  can 
be  voluntary  or  compulsory.  If  a  request  Is 
compulsory,  the  form  or  Instructions  should 
clearly  cite  statutory  authority.  If  response 
Is  voluntary,  this  fact  wUl  not  be  indicated, 
in  accordance  with  Budget  Bureau  policy. 

"5.  Businessmen  having  problems  with  gov- 
ernment questionnaires  may  ask  the  Coun- 
cil for  clarification  which  will  be  obtained 
as  soon  as  poeblble  and  In  confidence. 

"6.  Address  your  questions  to  the  Council 
throiigh  yoxir  association  headquarters  office 
and  we  will  Immediately  contact  its  staff." 


S.  3068— INTRODUCTION  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURAL STABILIZATION  ACT 
OF     1969 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  for 
myself  and  Senators  Yarborouch,  Bur- 
dick,  Eagleton,  Harris,  Hughes,  Jackson, 
Mansfield,  McGee,  Metcalf,  Mondale, 
Moss,  and  Nelson  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1969. 

As  many  Senators  know,  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  the  basic  au- 
thority under  wliich  current  farm  pro- 
grams are  administered,  expires  at  the 


end  of  next  year.  It  falls  to  the  91st  Con- 
gress, therefore,  to  set  the  course  for  the 
agricultural  policies  of  the  1970's. 

Without  new  legislation  we  will  revert 
to  the  laws  in  effect  prior  to  1965.  The 
most  cei-taln  result  of  that  route  would 
be  a  drop  of  at  least  $1  billion,  and  prob- 
ably much  more,  in  farm  income,  with 
serious  secondary  consequences  through- 
out the  economy. 

In  the  case  of  wheat  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would,  after  determining 
that  supplies  exceed  demand,  proclaim 
a  marketing  quota  program  subject  to  a 
grower  referendum.  If  approved,  par- 
ticipation would  be  mandatory.  Domes- 
tic food  wheat  would  be  covered  by  mar- 
keting certificates  to  bring  total  returns 
to  between  65  and  90  percent  of  parity, 
and  there  would  be  no  diversion  pay- 
ments. If  producers  disapproved  the 
program  they  would  be  left  with  a  bare 
price  support  of  50  percent  of  parity  for 
those  who  complied  with  acreage  allot- 
ments. 

For  feed  grains,  an  absence  of  new 
legislation  would  mean  price  supports 
through  loans  and  purchases  at  between 
50  and  90  percent  of  parity,  set  low 
enough  to  discourage  excess  production 
and  accumulation  of  stocks  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

In  the  case  of  cotton  there  would  also 
have  to  be  a  referendum,  this  one  based 
on  acreage  allotments.  Again  there 
would  be  no  price  support  or  diversion 
payments.  If  the  referendum  were  ap- 
proved the  support  would  be  between  65 
and  90  percent  of  parity;  if  not,  those 
who  complied  with  allotments  would  re- 
ceive a  minimum  of  50  percent. 

For  dairy,  if  we  do  not  act,  authority 
for  the  creation  of  class  I  base  plans 
would  terminate.  The  one  class  I  plan 
now  in  existence  in  the  Puget  Sound 
market  would  expire,  and  all  other  mar- 
keting orders  would  be  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  establish  these  plans 
which,  if  necessary  improvements  are 
made,  offer  great  promise  of  success. 

In  the  case  of  wool,  the  old  laws  pro- 
vide for  price  supports  through  loans  or 
purchases  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retaiT  at  not  more  than  90  percent  of 
parity.  There  would  be  no  direct  price 
support  payments. 

In  essence,  a  failure  to  act  would  mean 
that  we  might  have  a  system  capable  of 
limiting  supplies  or  of  maintaining  fann 
income  at  reasonable  levels.  In  all  likeli- 
hood we  could  not  do  both.  The  central 
means  of  preventing  the  accumulation 
of  mountainous  surplus  would  be  to  re- 
duce price  supports  to  the  point  where 
production  would  be  uneconomic.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  farms  would  fail. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  wanted  to  as- 
sure that  farm  people  would  have  re- 
turns commensurate  with  their  invest- 
ments of  land,  labor  and  capital,  we 
would  soon  accumulate  surplus  stocks 
beyond  anything  yet  imagined. 

Obviously,  neither  of  these  approaches 
is  acceptable.  Certainly  we  must  act  be- 
fore present  programs  expire.  It  would 
be  irresponsible  not  to.  The  job  we  have 
is  to  determine  the  form  of  our  action. 

FARMERS    ARE    UNITED 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
what  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant aspects  of  this  bill  from  our  view- 
point as  legislators. 


For  many  years  we  have,  it  seems  to 
me,  demanded  an  unusual  degree  of 
unanimity  from  a  scattered  and  isolated 
farm  population.  We  have  asked  time 
and  again  that  the  millions  of  farmers 
in  all  parts  of  this  country  come  to  the 
Congress  with  a  single  voice  and  a  single 
plan  which  is  acceptable  to  all. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford 
Hardin  expressed  this  view  most  recently 
when  he  appeared  before  the  House  Ag- 
riculture  Committee   on   September   24. 

He  said: 

This  surely  is  a  time  when  farmers  and 
farm  groups,  acting  through  their  enlight- 
ened self-Interest,  must  find  as  much  com- 
mon ground  as  possible. 

The  Senate  should  be  aware  that 
farmers  have  taken  that  admonition 
seriously,  and  that  the  bill  I  introduce 
today  represents  the  combined  effort  and 
has  the  combined  support  of  one  of  the 
most  broadly  based  farm  coalitions  we 
have  seen  in  many  years. 

They  began  meeting  in  Washington  in 
January,  with  17  groups  represented. 
This  was  not  a  prestructured  coalition. 
Goals  had  to  be  adjusted  and  producers 
of  one  commodity  had  to  acquire  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  of  producers  of 
other  farm  products. 

By  July  the  outline  of  a  specific 
package  bill  had  taken  shape.  Additional 
support  has  since  been  found.  The  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  Act  of  1969  now 
has  the  support  of  some  22  national 
farm  organizations  and  commodity 
groups.  They  include  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union,  the  National  Grange,  Midcon- 
tinent  Farmers  Association,  National 
Farmers  Organization,  Grain  Sorghum 
Producers'  Association,  Soybean  Growers 
of  America,  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers,  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers, Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative, 
Peanut  Growers  Cooperative  Marketing 
Association,  North  Carolina  Peanut 
Growers  Association,  Virginia  Peanut 
Growers  Association,  Western  Cotton 
Growers  Association,  National  Potato 
Coxmcil,  National  Corn  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, American  Rice  Growers  Co- 
operative Association,  United  Grain 
Farmers  of  America,  Webster  County, 
Nebraska  Farmers  Organization,  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers  Association,  Farm- 
ers Cooperative  Council  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Virginia  Council  of  Farmers  Co- 
operatives, and  National  Rice  Growers 
Association. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  if  it  has  been 
a  lack  of  farm  unity  which  has  been 
holding  up  the  provision  of  p>arity  returns 
for  agriculture,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  now  left  without  an  obstacle.  Farm- 
ers are  united  behind  this  bill. 

There  is  good  reason  for  them  to  be 
united.  They  have  recognized  that  their 
economic  survival  hangs  in  the  balance. 
I  hope  we,  too,  will  be  aware  of  this  sim- 
ple truth  in  our  deliberations. 

DISMAL     FARM    OtTTLOOK 

Mr.  President,  agriculture  today  re- 
mains in  deep  trouble.  The  statistics 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  about  the  out- 
look facing  family  farmers  in  this 
country. 

The  disposable  personal  per  capita  in- 
come of  farm  operators  still  holds  at 
slightly  over  two-thirds  of  the  income  of 
other  Americans. 


For  their  production  they  receive,  re- 
spectively, 1942  prices  for  wheat,  1944 
prices  for  com,  1952  prices  for  livestock, 
and  1942  prices  for  cotton.  Yet  they  pay 
enormously  inflated  1969  prices  for  all  of 
their  production  expenses,  and  galloping 
1969  interest  rates  for  the  dollars  they 
must  borrow  in  order  to  stay  in  business. 
And  farm  debt  now  approaches  $50 
bUlion. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  read  statistics  in 
human  terms.  When  we  talk  about  this 
problem  we  aie  discussing  the  plight  of 
people  like  a  young  man  in  my  State,  just 
getting  started  in  farming,  who  rented 
land,  kept  careful  track  of  his  expenses, 
managed  his  farm  expertly,  had  an  un- 
usually good  crop,  and  ended  up  with  red 
ink  at  the  end  of  the  year.  We  are  talking 
about  efficient  farm  operators  who  are 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt.  We 
are  talking  about  farms  that  just  a  few 
years  ago  were  considered  of  optimum 
size  for  efficient  production  but  whose 
owners  are'today,  because  of  rising  costs 
and  depressed  prices,  told  they  are  mar- 
ginal and  should  consider  leaving  the 
farm  for  some  nonexistent  job  for  which 
they  have  no  training  or  experience. 

We  are  talking  about  economic  stag- 
nation in  huge  sections  of  the  countiy 
and  in  thousands  of  rural  towns  and 
cities. 

NATIONAL    NEED 

But  the  significance  of  this  issue  goes 
far  beyond  the  concerns  of  rural  peo- 
ple. It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  every  part  of  the 
country,  including  those  from  city  dis- 
tricts with  no  farmers  at  all  among  their 
constituency,  have  cause  to  be  alarmed 
about  the  economic  outlook  in  agricul- 
ture. 

They  should  be  concerned,  first,  be- 
cause each  decline  in  rural  America  has 
ripple  effects  throughout  the  country — 
where  the  farmers  buy  about  $37  billion 
each  year  in  production  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  where  he  sells  enough  produce 
to  keep  some  14  to  16  million  peo- 
ple employed  in  processing  and  mar- 
keting. 

They  should  be  concerned  because 
when  we  ignore  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  farm  people  we  do  not  dis- 
pose of  them ;  we  do  no  more  than  move 
them  to  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
their  solution  is  more  diflQcult  and 
more  costly.  The  Nation's  farm  popula- 
tion today  stands  at  less  than  half  of 
the  1950  figure,  and  the  total  rural  pop- 
ulation has  not  changed  since  that  year. 
All  of  the  population  increase  which 
has  occurred  in  the  past  20  years 
has  been  in  already  overcrowded  cit- 
ies. The  uneven  split  in  economic  growth 
between  rural  and  urban  areas  has 
force  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans into  cities  which  are  obviously  ill- 
equipped  to  handle  the  influx. 

We  all  have  reason  to  be  concerned 
about  agriculture  lest  we  lose,  by  default, 
the  family  farm  system  which  is  the  pro- 
ductive marvel  of  the  world,  and  endan- 
ger our  access,  as  consumers,  to  the  low- 
est cost,  highest  quaUty  food  that  any- 
one, anywhere,  anytime  has  enjoyed. 

It  is  appropriate  to  note  at  this  point, 
Mr.  President,  that  in  the  1947-49  base 
period,  we  spent  24.6  percent  of  our  in- 
come for  food.  By  1968  we  were  spending 
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only  16.8  percent.  Moreover,  the  vast 
bulk  of  what  Increase  there  has  been  in 
food  costs  cam(  be  attributed  not  to  the 
farmer,  who  Jets  only  40  cents  out  of 
each  dollar  thfc  consumer  spends,  but  to 
higher  procesing  and  marketing  costs. 
Of  the  $89.5  billion  consumers  spent  for 
food  in  this  c<|untry  last  year  only  $28.9 
billion  went  tb  the  original  producer— 
$60.6  billion  in  costs  were  added  after 
the  food  left  tie  farmers  hands.  There  is 
no  bigger  bargain  in  this  country  today 
than  that  supplied  by  agriculture.  And  it 
would  still  be  the  biggest  bargain  if  we 
supplied  full  parity  to  family  farmers, 
fulfilling  what  has  been  the  declared 
policy  of  our  I  farm  programs  for  more 
than  30  years.' 

We  should  lie  concerned,  too,  because 
of  the  importance  of  farm  exports.  The 
United  States  is  the  world's  largest  ex- 
porter of  farm  products,  accounting  for 
some  20  percent  of  world  agricultural 
trade.  Last  year  commercial  agricultural 
sales  abroad  e$med  more  than  $5  billion 
worth  of  dollar  exchange,  contributing 
greatly  to  an  Improved  balance-of-pay- 
menta  posturej  Moreover,  the  abundance 
of  our  farms  hits  accomplished  much  and 
holds  vastly  gijeater  potential  for  the  en- 
couragement 'of  development  abroad 
through  foo<i-for-peace  concessional 
sales  and  grants. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  is, 
therefore,  in  no  sense  a  sectional  or  pa- 
rochial bill.  It  Ispeaks  to  critical  needs  of 
our  largest  single  industry,  and  it  will  be 
helpful  to  ever^  member  of  our  society. 


\L    STABILIZATION    ACT 
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tool.  It  extend^ 
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krust  of  the  bill  is  an  ex- 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965, 
^f  Important  amendments, 
and  improves  the  class  I 
base  plan  for  {milk,  with  steps  to  allow 
wider  use  of  fhis  important  marketing 
the  cotton  program  with- 
le  com  and  feed  grains 
programs  woi^d  continue,  with  a  new 
price  floor  set  lat  90  percent  of  parity.  It 
extends  the  voluntary  wheat  certificate 
program,  und^r  which  farmers  receive 
full  parity  for  I  domestic  food  wheat,  and 
adds  a  certifldate  on  exported  wheat  to 
bring  total  returns  on  that  portion  of  the 
crop  to  betwefen  65  and  90  percent  of 
parity — a  miriimum  of  55  cents  more 
under  the  current  adjusted  parity  ratio. 
The  bill  also  contains  a  permanent  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  cropland  adjust- 
ment program]  and  of  the  rice  program 
presently  in  effect.  It  provides  authority 
for  a  price  supbort  program  for  soybeans 
and  flaxseed,  with  prices  set  at  not  less 
than  75  perceit  of  parity  whenever  an 
acreage  diversi  on  program  is  in  effect. 

Finally,  it  includes  authority  for 
emergency  res(Tves,  or  consumer  protec- 
tion reserves,  c  f  wheat,  feed  grains,  soy- 
and  CO  ton.  to  protect  the  con- 
crop  failures  and  to  pro- 
tect the  farme :  against  price-depressing 
sales  of  Comn^odlty  Credit  Corporation 
includes  extension  and 
the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Agreement!  Act  to  authorize  market- 
ing orders  on  any  farm  commodity  when 
requested  by  pi  oducers. 

A  more  del  ailed  description  of  the 
bill's  provisions  has  been  prepared,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 


beans 

sumer  against 


stocks.   And   i1 
broadening  of 


mary  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  view  that  the 
time  has  come  to  begin  making  solid 
progress  toward  the  goal  we  have  been 
promising  farmers  for  many  years  but 
have  never  delivered  since  the  farm  price 
decline  began  in  the  early  1950's.  Farm- 
ers have  been  patient.  They  have  com- 
plied in  large  numbers  with  programs 
designed  to  work  down  the  burdensome 
surpluses  accumulated  during  the  1950's. 
They  have  continued  to  supply  food 
abundance  at  prices  which  in  many  cases 
have  failed  to  return  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction. 

Parity  returns  are,  by  definition,  no 
more  than  equality  with  the  rest  of  our 
society.  The  programs  of  the  1970's  will 
not  keep  faith  with  farmers  unless  they 
contain  a  firm  commitment  to  that  goal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  sum- 
mary will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3068)  to  improve  farm  in- 
come and  insure  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities  by  extending 
and  improving  certain  commodity  pro- 
grams, introduced  by  Mr.  McGovern 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

The  summary,  presented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern, is  as  follows: 

Summary   or   Coalition  Farm   Bill   Backed 
BT  22  Organizations 

Title  I — Dairy. — Extendi  Class  I  Base  Plan 
with  clarifying  amendments.  Provides  au- 
thority for  self-flnanclng  of  advertising,  re- 
search and  promotion  programs.  Changes 
procedure  for  support  of  manufacturing — 
support  would  be  based  on  all  components 
of  mlllt  Instead  of  butterfat.  (No  additional 
costs.) 

Title  II — Wool. — Extends  Wool  program. 
(No  additional  costs.) 

Title  III — Feed  ffrains. — Increases  price 
support  loan  from  $1.05  to  $1.15  per  bushel. 
Increases  direct  payment  from  $.30  pet 
bushel  to  $.40  per  bushel.  Limits  amount 
"projected  yield"  can  be  adjusted  as  result 
of  natural  disaster.  (Total  additional  cost — 
$350  mllUon.) 

Title  IV — Cotton. — Extends  Cotton  pro- 
gram. (No  additional  costs.) 

Title  V — Wheat. — Provides  authority  for 
export  certificate  between  90  and  65  percent 
of  parity  (cost  Is  calculated  on  65  percent  of 
parity  return  or  $.55  per  bushel  by  500  mil- 
lion bushels).  Limits  amount  "projected 
yield"  can  be  adjusted  as  result  of  natural 
disaster.  Provides  that  one-half  of  wheat  cer- 
tificate value  can  be  paid  at  time  of  sign  up. 
(Total  additional  cost — $275  mllUon.) 

Title  VI — Soybeans  and  flaxseed. — Author- 
izes acreage  diversion  program  for  soybeans 
and  flaxseed  for  such  year  as  the  total  stocks 
of  soybeans — CCC,  Farm  Reseal  and  Com- 
mercial— exceed  as  of  August  31.  150  million 
bushels  or  15  percent  of  the  previous  year's 
utilization,  whichever  is  less.  (On  August  31, 
1969  soybeans  stocks  approximated  300  mil- 
lion bushels.  This  relatively  small  carryover 
would  trigger  a  program  In  1970  but  only 
Involving  the  diversion  of  2  to  3  million 
acres  of  soybeans.  Cost  is  based  on  this  di- 
version level.)  (Total  additional  cost — $25  to 
$35  million.)  (Provides  75  percent  of  parity 
price  support  loan  for  participants  In  the 
acreage  diversion  progrsun.) 

Title  VII — Consumer  protection  reserve. — 
Provides  for  three  types  of  reserves  to  be 
held  respectively  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  by  producers  under  an  extended 


loan  program,  and  by  producers  under  three- 
year  extended  loan  agreements.  CCC  sales 
for  unrestricted  domestic  use  would  be  pro- 
hlblted  at  less  than  parity  If  stocks  were 
below  reserve  levels.  (No  additional  costs.) 

Title  VIII — Marketing  orders. — Extends 
market  order  authority  to  any  commodity 
subject  to  approval  by  majority  of  affected 
producers.  Sets  up  advisory  committee  to 
help  write  market  orders.  Order  may  provide: 
(a)  Market  supply  control  ranging  from 
grading  standards  to  marketing  allotments 
subject  to  approval  of  two-thirds  of  affected 
producers,  (b)  Pooling  of  sale  proceeds  where 
commodity  Is  sold  on  usc-classlflcatlon  basis. 
Public  hearings  on  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  market  order.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  develop  market  order  following  public 
hearings.  Producer  referendum  with  two- 
thirds  vote  required  for  operation  of  the 
market  order.   (No  additional  costs.) 

Title  IX — Cropland  adjustment. — Removes 
limit  of  $245  million  on  amount  of  funds 
that  can  be  appropriated  for  the  Cropland 
Adjustment  Program. 

Title  X — Rice. — An  acreage  diversion  pro- 
gram for  rice  is  authorized  If  the  national 
rice  allotment  is  established  at  less  than  that 
for  1965.  (The  Title  provides  stand-by  au- 
thority which  has  not  been  used  to  the  pres- 
ent time.)  (No  additional  costs.) 


THE  COALITION  FARM  BILL  TO  EX- 
TEND AND  IMPROVE  THE  1965 
FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT— 
THE  McGOVERN-YARBOROUGH 
BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  with  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  in  introducing  this  bill 
which  will  strengthen  the  agricultural 
economy  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  will  help  all 
Americans,  farmers  and  consumers  alike. 
Unanimously  endorsed  by  a  coalition  of 
22  major  farm  organizations,  this  bill  will 
permanently  extend  and  improve  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  which 
is  scheduled  to  expire  next  year.  It  will 
aid  the  embattled  farmers  and  ranchers 
who  must  sell  their  products  at  1942 
prices,  but  have  to  support  their  families 
at  1969  prices.  It  is  intended  to  prevent 
the  collapse  of  the  agricultural  economy 
which  feeds  and  clothes  America,  to  as- 
sure adequate  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  to  guarantee  that  we  will 
continue  to  have  $6  billion  in  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  export  and  a 
balance  of  payments  which  permits  us  to 
trade  freely  abroad  without  incurring  an 
excessive  trade  deficit. 

In  the  past  two  decades  Americans 
have  reaped  great  benefits  from  the 
modernization  and  streamlining  of  the 
agricultural  industry.  Following  World 
War  II  American  consumers  paid  25  per- 
cent of  their  disposable  income  for  lood; 
today  we  pay  only  17  percent.  This  com- 
pares with  figures  ranging  from  28  to  40 
percent  in  Europe  and  close  to  50  percent 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Not  only  does  this 
improvement  save  each  individual  Amer- 
ican more  money  to  spend  on  other  items, 
but  it  also  frees  billions  of  dollars  which 
go  back  into  the  national  economy. 

But  despite  these  tremendous  improve- 
ments for  consumers  and  the  national 
economy  as  a  whole,  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  been  left  out  in  the  cold. 
While  the  cost  of  living  and  the  costs  of 


agricultural  production  have  risen,  the 
income  for  an  individual  farmer  or 
rancher  has  lagged  far  behind.  He  pays 
1969  prices,  which  are  nearly  50  per- 
cent higher  than  20  years  ago,  when  the 
price  index  stood  at  83.5  compared  to 
125  0  today.  But  he  sells  cotton  at  1942 
prices-  he  sells  Uvestock  at  1952  prices; 
he  sells  wheat  at  1942  prices;  he  sells  corn 
at  1944  prices;  in  fact,  he  often  sells  his 
products  below  his  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

While  the  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
I  would  rather  that  he  receive  a  fair 
price  in  today's  market,  the  fact  is  that 
he  does  not.  He  simply  carmot  survive 
in  our  inflated  economy  without  the  help 
provided  by  the  farm  program. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
I  have  introduced  our  bill  in  order  to 
allow  farmers  and  ranchers  to  stay  on 
their  land,  to  maintain  production  of 
America's  essential  food  supplies,  and 
to  induce  young  men  to  stay  in  agricul- 
ture rather  than  flee  to  the  cities.  Al- 
though this  bill  will  not  remedy  all  that 
ails  the  agricultural  industry,  it  will  as- 
sure survival. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  bill  is  that 
It  will  be  an  investment  with  a  good  re- 
turn. While  the  totel  cost  of  the  bill's 
increases  over  1969  will  be  approximately 
$660  million,  it  should  raise  farm  income 
about  $1.3  to  $1.4  billion.  Equally  im- 
portant, the  administration's  farm  pro- 
gram budget  for  next  year  will  be  cut 
$600  to  $700  million,  because  of  the  sav- 
ings gained  from  various  readjustments. 
The  income  improvements  in  our  bill, 
therefore,  would  require  no  net  increase 
over  the  1969  farm  program  budget. 

This  vital  bill  extends  the  cotton  pro- 
gram, the  Wool  Act,  and  the  corn  and 
feed  grains  program  with  some  strength- 
ening amendments,  and  it  authorizes  a 
class  I  base  plan  for  milk  producers.  It 
also  extends  the  wheat  certificate  pro- 
gram, providing  for  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates worth  65  cents  per  bushel  on  ex- 
port wheat.  Establishing  a  soybean  and 
flaxseed  price  support  program,  it  pro- 
vides for  acreage  diversion  in  relation 
to  them  when  necessary  to  avoid  sur- 
pluses. It  also  authorizes  an  emergency 
reserve  or  consumer  protection  reserve 
of  cotton,  feed  grains,  wheat  and  soy- 
beans. 

In  addition,  the  already  existing  rice 
program  legislation  and  cropland  ad- 
justment authorizations  are  extended 
indefinitely.  The  1964  food-stamp  pro- 
gram is  permanently  continued  with 
necessary  appropriations  and  the  bill 
provides  that  an  applicant  who  cannot 
afford  the  minimum  cash  payments  for 
stamps  can  work  or  perform  other  serv- 
ices to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  co- 
alition of  farm  organizations  who  have 
joined  together  to  speak  with  one  voice 
in  advocating  this  comprehensive  legis- 
lation. Their  united  and  responsible  ap- 
proach to  the  farm  crisis  is  a  credit  to  all 
their  members  and  to  the  agricultural 
industry.  The  member  groups  of  this 
broad  based  coalition  are:  National 
Farmers  Union,  National  Grange,  Mid- 
continent  Farmers  Association,  National 
Farmers  Organization,  Grain  Sorghum 
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Producers'  Association,  Soybean  Grow- 
ers of  America,  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers,  National  Milk  Produc- 
ers Federation,  Pure  Milk  Products  Co- 
operative, Peanut  Growers  Cooperative 
Marketing  Association,  North  Carolina 
Peanut    Growers    Association,    Virginia 
Peanut    Growers    Association,    Western 
Cotton   Growers    Association,    National 
Potato  Council,  National  Corn  Growers 
Association,  American  Rice  Growers  Co- 
operative    Association,     United     Grain 
Farmers  of  America,  Webster  County. 
Nebr.,  Farmers  Organization.  National 
Wool  Growers  Association,  Farmers  Co- 
operative Council  of  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia Coimcil  of  Farmers  Cooperatives, 
and  National  Rice  Growers  Association. 
This  bill   is   truly   an   investment   In 
America  and  the  returns  will  be  great. 
For  the  money  we  invest,  we  get  back  a 
reliable  food  supply  at  the  cheapest  real 
cost  to  consumers  ever  achieved  by  any 
major  nation  in  history.  We  will  guar- 
antee a  stable  agricultural  economy  do- 
mesticaUy  and  insure  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  on  farm  and  ranch  exports. 
And  perhaps  most  importantly,  we  will 
help  farmers  and  ranchers  stay  on  their 
land,  turning  out  those  products  which 
feed  and  clothe  our  Nation. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  the  sponsorship  of  this 
legislation  to  extend  and  revise  several 
of  our  commodity  programs  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  agreement  of  more 
than  20  of  our  Nation's  farm  groups  and 
commodity  organizations. 

The  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of  1965, 
which  this  bill  amends,  is  the  basis  of 
several  Important  commodity  programs 
which  expire  at  the  end  of  next  year.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  will  be  able  to  give  this  pro- 
posal and  other  similar  bills  thorough 
consideration  over  the  coming  months 
and  come  up  with  a  final  measure  that 
will  stabilize  farm  prices  and  improve 
farm  income  for  our  Nation's  agricul- 
tural communi'cy. 

While  I  am  in  general  agreement  with 
most  of  the  basic  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation, I  do  have  some  strong  reserva- 
tions about  the  modifications  to  the  class 
I  base  plan  program  for  milk  producers 
as  provided  for  in  this  bUl.  A  number  of 
dairy  farmer  organizations  in  Wisconsin 
and  other  major  dairy  States  have  ex- 
pressed grave  concern  over  the  potential 
effect  that  these  class  I  amendments  may 
have  on  the  movement  of  milk  and  the 
prices  that  that  milk  may  bring  in  var- 
ious class  I  markets.  They  fear  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  producers  from 
major  dairy  States,  such  as  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin,  to  receive  equitable  prices 
for    their   milk    in    class    I   base   plan 
markets,  even  if  the  milk  is  needed  there. 
It  is  my  hope  that  both  the  Senate 
and  House  Agriculture  Committees  will 
study  this  matter  of  restrictive  markets 
that  may  develop  from   these  amend- 
ments and  place  clear  language  in  the 
biU  that  will  not  only  prevent  barriers 
from  being  established  to  restrict  the 
Interstate  sale  and  shipment  of  milk  but 
will   also   guarantee    that   all   farmers 
shipping  milk  to  a  market  receive  equi- 
table prices  for  that  milk. 


S  3069— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
ESTABLISHING  A  VOLUNTEERS  IN 
THE  PARK  PROGRAM 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  <Mr. 
Allott)  and  myself.  I  Introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish 
a  Volunteers  in  the  Park  program,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

This  proposed  legislation  was  submit- 
ted and  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Secretary 
accompanying  the  draft  bUl  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3069)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  a 
Volunteers  in  the  Park  program,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son, for  himself  and  Mr.  Allott.  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jacksom 
is  &s  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretart. 
Washington,  DC.  July  9,  1969. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  bill  "To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  a  Volunteers  In  the 
Park  program,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  employ  Individuals  without  com- 
pensation, In  volunteer  programs  in  and  re- 
lating to  areas  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service.  Authority  Is  Included  to  pro- 
vide transportation,  uniforms,  lodging,  and 
subsistence  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. Volunteers  would  not  be  considered 
as  Federal  employees  except  for  purposes  of 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  and  statutes  per- 
taining to  compensation  for  Injuries.  Restric- 
tions on  appointments  of  personnel  con- 
tained in  Title  II  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968  would  not  ap- 
ply to  such  volunteers. 

Volunteer  work  Is  a  traditional  and  basic 
value  of  American  life.  Voluntary  service  is 
associated  with  citizenship,  and  it  has  helped 
to  Improve  conditions  In  neighborhoods,  cit- 
ies and  across  the  Nation.  Volunteers  rep- 
resenting all  segments  of  our  population  are 
today  working  In  the  fields  of  health,  edu- 
cation, welfare,  cultural  affairs,  and  com- 
munity activities.  We  believe  there  Is  a  need 
for  the  special  volunteer  services  many  per- 
sons and  organizations  could  provide  In  in- 
terpreting the  parks  and  providing  other 
visitor  services,  and  we  believe  the  enact- 
ment of  the  enclosed  bill  would  encourage 
such  volunteers. 

We  envision  the  park  volunteer  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen  accepting  an  appointment,  with- 
out compensation,  to  a  specific  Job  for  a 
limited  period.  The  Job  would  be  comple- 
mentary to,  and  in  addition  to,  the  tasks  of 
the  regular  career  employees,  and  would  not 
diminish  their  roles. 

Duties  would  center  on  interpretation  and 
visitor   services.  Examples  of   duties  which 
would  be  performed  by  park  volunteers  are: 
Special  information  services  to  visitors. 
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Assisting  In  brcheologlcal  digs. 

Special  research  projects. 

Interpreting:  historical  events. 

Volunteers  ^uld  provide  the  supplemental 
skills  needed  lo  bolster  the  interpretive  ef- 
forts of  the  ^atlonal  Park  Service  at  such 
areas  as  Inde  ,)endence  National  Historical 
Park,  Pennsylvmla  (the  nation's  birthplace). 
Port  Union  Tadlng  Post  National  Historic 
North  Dakota  (a  remnant  of 
the  Missouri  Ulver  fur  trade),  and  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  Idaho-Montana-Wyo- 
ming (outstan  ling  displays  of  bear,  deer,  and 
moose ) . 

Volunteers  \^ould  be  selected  largely  from 
;he  park  at  which  they  are  to 
be  employed,  a  id  on  the  basis  of  skills  which 
are  generally  unavailable  In  the  regular  staff, 
such  as  sped  tl  writing  ability,  ability  to 
stimulate  young  visitors,  etc.  Individuals 
from  conservation  groups,  the  various  Scout- 
ing organlzatl  )ns.  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
(xample.  would  be  considered 
for  appointment  as  park  volunteers. 

Costs  of  th  ^  volunteer  program  will  be 
taken  from  refiilar  operating  expenditures. 
We  estimate  tl  at  there  is  a  need  for  work  of 
a  specialized  r  ature  to  be  done  by  approxi- 
mately 300  vo  unteers  In  the  first  year  and 
grow  to  substantial  numbers  in  the  next  5 
years.  We  estimate  that  the  cost  of  equipping 
-and  servicing  a  volunteer  will  be  approxi- 
-inatels, #270  per  volunteer 

Uniforms  and 
Meals   per  yea: 
Transportatior 
Pins,  awards 
Medical  exam 
Orientation 
Miscellaneous 


or  uniform  accessories —  $40 

75 

—  75 

nerit  badges,  etc 8 

l4ation 7 

training 40 

— 25 


an  j 


Total  pe-  volunteer 270 
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Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vol- 
unteers in  Che  Parks  Act  of  1969." 


S.  3070— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  CERTAIN  PLANTS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  Senators  Dole, 
Eastland,  Rollings;  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Yodng  of  North  Dakota, 
a  bill  to  encourage  the  development  of 
novel  varieties  of  sexually  reproduced 
plants  and  making  them  available  to  the 
public  by  making  protection  available  to 
those  who  breed,  develop  or  discover 
them. 

The  principal  features  of  this  bill  are 
as  follows: 

First.  The  new  law  will  be  administered 
by  a  new  bureau  to  be  created  within  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
bureau  would  be  called  the  Plant  Variety 
Protection  OfiBce.  It  would  be  headed  by 
a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  The  Commissioner 
of  Plant  Variety  Protection  would  be 
assisted  by  a  plant  variety  protection 
board.  This  board  would  be  made  up  of 
approximately  equal  representation  from 
the  private  or  seed  industry  sector  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Government  or 
public  sector  on  the  other.  TTie  review 
board  would  be  empowered  to  make  ad- 
visory decisions  on  appeals  from  deci- 
sions of  the  examiner.  It  would  also  ad- 
vise the  Commissioner  concerning  the 
rules  and  regulations  which  supplement 
the  act. 

Second.  Applications  for  plant  variety 
protection  would  be  handled  much  as  in- 
dustrial patent  applications  are.  The 
breeder  would  submit  a  detailed,  written 
description  of  his  new  variety  in  which 
he  would  put  forth  his  claims  for  novelty, 
for  stability,  and  for  reproductibility.  A 
sample  of  basic  seed  would  be  deposited 
to  protect  the  public  Interest. 

Third.  Breeders  using  the  system 
would  be  charged  fees  so  that  the  whole 
program  would  be  essentiaJly  self-sup- 
porting. The  fee  would  vary  somewhat 
depending  on  whether  extra  copies  of 
the  certificate  of  protection  are  desired, 
whether  an  appeal  is  made,  an  assign- 
ment is  involved,  or  whether  there  is  a 
delay  in  payment,  but  the  basic  applica- 
tion fee  is  expected  to  be  $50. 

Fourth.  Any  sexually  reproduced  plant 
other  than  hybrids,  fungi,  and  bacteria 
would  be  protectable  under  the  new  act. 
A  breeder  or  developer  would  have  1 
year  after  commercial  sale  of  the  variety 
to  apply  for  protection.  This  scheme 
would  be  available  to  foreign  breeders 
to  the  extent  their  governments  afford 
like  privileges  to  nationals  of  the  United 
States. 

Fifth.  Once  approved  by  the  Plant  Va- 
riety Protection  Ot&ce,  a  certificate  of 
plant  variety  protection  would  be  issued. 
This  certificate  would  allow  the  owner 
to  imprint  some  such  statement  as,  "U.S. 
Protected  Variety"  on  his  label,  thus 
notifying  the  public  of  the  protected 
status  of  his  variety.  Or,  should  the  ap- 
plicant desire,  he  could  additionally  elect 
to  protect  his  variety  under  the  certifica- 


tion system,  in  which  case  the  variety 
could  be  sold  only  as  certified  seed,  which 
fact  would  be  made  evident  on  the  spe- 
cial certification  label. 

Sixth.  Applications  or  certificates  of 
plant  variety  protection  would  be  assign- 
able. The  proprietor  could  grant  or  con- 
vey an  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  his 
varieties  in  the  United  States  or  any  part 
of  it. 

Seventh.  The  term  of  protection  pres- 
ently proposed,  for  all  crops,  would  be  17 
years.  This  is  the  same  period  of  protec- 
tion granted  asexual  plants  under  the 
Plant  Patent  Act. 

Eighth.  Infringement  of  the  right 
granted  would  occur  when  anyone,  with- 
out authority,  first,  sells  or  offers  for  sale 
the  protected  variety;  second,  reproduces 
the  variety  as  a  step  in  the  production 
of  another  variety  of  hybrid;  third,  im- 
ports or  exports  the  variety  into  or  from 
the  United  States;  or,  fourth,  multiplies 
the  novel  variety  as  a  step  in  marketing 
such  as  producing  seed  for  growing 
transplants  for  sale. 

Ninth.  The  law  would  include  a  spe- 
cial exemption  for  farmers.  They  would 
be  allowed  to  produce  seed  of  a  protected 
variety  for  their  own  use. 

Tenth.  Defense  of  the  right  granted 
would  be  through  civil  action.  In  such 
actions,  certificates  of  plant  variety  pro- 
tection would  be  presumed  valid  and  it 
would,  therefore,  be  incumbent  on  the 
defenciant  in  the  civil  action  to  establish 
invalidity  jr  other  defenses  Should  the 
court  decide  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff, 
damages  would  be  awarded  which,  in  no 
event,  would  be  less  than  a  reasonable 
royalty  for  the  use  made  of  the  protected 
variety  by  the  infringer. 

Eleventh.  At  his  option,  the  proprietor 
could  elect  to  require  that  all  seed  sold  be 
certified,  and  this  provision  would  be 
subject  to  enforcement  by  the  Federal 
Seed  Act  officials  for  such  seed  moving  in 
interstate  commerce. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  serve  as 
a  stimulus  for  investment  of  corporate 
funds  in  variety  research  and  develop- 
ment of  planting  seed.  It  is  the  intention 
that  the  legislation  would  result  in  bene- 
fits in  the  form  of  new  and  improved 
varieties  with  increased  yields,  greater 
disease  resistance,  insect  resistance,  in- 
creased protein,  oil,  fiber  strength, 
quality  of  vegetables,  and  many  other 
crop  improvements  unknown  today  to  the 
plant  breeders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Iowa 
Seed  Council  on  October  15,  1969,  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  a  National  Plant  Va- 
riety Protection  Act  and  approving  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Iowa  Seed  Council, 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3070)  to  encourage  the 
development  of  novel  varieties  of  sexu- 
ally reproduced  plants  and  to  make  them 
available  to  the  public,  providing  protec- 
tion available  to  those  who  breed,  de- 
velop, or  discover  them,  and  thereby  pro- 
moting progress   in  agriculture  in  the 
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public  Interest,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mil- 
ler (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

The  resolution,  presented  by  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, is  as  follows : 

Resolution  Passed  by  Iowa  Seed  Council 
on  octobe*  15,  1969 

Whereas,  new  varieties  of  plants  that  are 
asexually  reproduced  can  be  protected  under 
the  present  Plant  Patent  Act;  and 

Whereas,  new  varieties  of  plants  that  are 
sexually  reproduced  cannot  be  protected  un- 
der the  present  Plant  Patent  Act;  and 

Whereas,  the  breeder,  developer  or  dis- 
coverer should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  protection  for  new  varieties  of  plants 
that  are  sexually  reproduced  in  order  to  en- 
courage research  and  development  of  such 
new  varieties  and  to  promote  continuing 
progress  in  agriculture; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Iowa 
Seed  Council  (Advisory  Council  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Iowa  Seed  Dealers 
Association,  Iowa  Crop  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation, Iowa  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
Iowa  State  University)  does  hereby  recog- 
nize the  need  for  a  national  plant  variety 
protection  act  for  the  protection  of  new 
varieties  that  are  sexually  reproduced  and 
approves  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Na- 
tional Plant  Variety  Protection  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    1958 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma (Mr.  Harris),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1958,  the  Prevailing  Wage  Rate  Determi- 
nation Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2004 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  ,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Thurmond)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2004.  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  establish  or- 
derly procedures  for  the  consolidation  of 
applications  for  renewal  of  broadcast  li- 
censes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

6.    2893 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  2993,  the  Veterans'  Ed- 
ucation and  Training  Assistance  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  was  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1§70— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDKENT    NO.    263 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
svibmittlng  today  an  amendment  intend- 


ed to  b*  proposed  by  me  to  the  appropri- 
ation bill  for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — 
(H.R.  13111).  This  amendment  which  I 
ask  to  have  printed  increases  the  House- 
approved  appropriations  for  four  student 
aid  programs. 

One  item  covered  by  this  amendment 
is  the  educational  opportunity  grant  pro- 
gram.  Educational   opportunity    grants 
average  about  $500  each  and  go  to  stu- 
dents from  families  with  low-level  in- 
comes. These  are  families  which  cannot 
provide  more  than  $625  toward  the  ed- 
ucational expenses  of  the  student.  Most 
of  them  have  incomes  under  $6,000  an- 
nually. The  House  appropriated  $159,- 
600,000  for  the  program,  a  reduction  of 
$16  million  from  the  budget  request.  Of 
this  amount  $109,388,000  is  for  admin- 
istrative costs  and  the  renewal  of  pre- 
viously made  grants.  These  costs  and 
renewals  we  are  already  committed  to. 
if   the  program  Is   to  continue  at  all. 
Under  the  House  proposal  there  would 
be  only  $50,212,000  for  new  first-year 
grants,  which  would  help  about  100,000 
students.  This  represents  the  same  level 
of  operation  as  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 
I   am    proposing    that   we   appropriate 
$209,388,000  for  this  program.  This  will 
approximately    double    the    amount    of 
money  available  for  new  educational  op- 
portunity grants.  We  should  not  settle 
for  stagnation  in  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  those  with  low  incomes. 
This  program  must  grow  if  an  increasing 
number   of   students   from   low-income 
families  are  to  enter  college. 

Another  item  covered  by  this  amend- 
ment is  the  student  loan  program  under 
Utle  II  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  These  loans  are  for  students 
who  have  financial  need.  Preference  is 
given  to  those  of  greatest  need.  Two- 
thirds  of  these  loans  have  been  made  to 
students  from  families  with  incomes  of 
less  than  $7,500.  I  am  proposing  that  we 
increase  the  Government's  capital  con- 
tribution to  this  program  from  $222.1 
million  to  the  full  authorization  level  of 
$275  million. 

Not  long  ago  this  Chamber  passed  a 
bill  permitting  subsidies  to  banks  to  en- 
courage their  making  guaranteed  loans 
to  students.  This  does  not.  however,  re- 
duce our  responsibility  to  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  direct  loans.  In  fact, 
the  provision  for  subsidies  to  guaranteed 
loans  only  makes  more  urgent  our  pass- 
age   of    this    amendment.    Guaranteed 
loans  are  primarily  for  those  from  fami- 
lies in  the  middle-  to  upper-income  levels. 
NDEA  loans,  as  we  have  seen,  are  based 
on  need  and  are  aimed  at  those  in  the 
lower-income  levels.  If  we  engage  in  the 
subsidy  of  loans  to  those  in  the  higher- 
income  levels,  simple  justice  demands 
that  we  provide  adequate  funds  for  those 
with  less  income.  It  may  seem  attractive 
to  have  only  a  guaranteed  loan  program 
for  each  dollar  of  Federal  expenditure, 
but  while  this  may  appear  financially  ad- 
vantageous, it  is  socially  disasterous.  We 
must  ask  the  question  of  who,  not  just 
how  many.  Without  adequate  NDEA  loan 
funding  the  answer  to  "who  benefits?"  is 
lower." 

In  addition,  we  must  not  forget  other 
benefits  which  flow  from  the  NDEA  loan 
program.    Under    this    program    many 


yoimg  people  are  encouraged  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession  by  provisions 
that  forgive  10-percent  of  their  loan  for 
each  year  they  teach  up  to  5  years.  Not 
only  is  teaching  encouraged,  but  imder 
relatively  new  provisions,  teaching  in 
economically  and  educationally  deprived 
areas  is  given  the  extra  encouragement 
of  15  percent  forgiveness  per  year. 

A  third  item  covered  by  this  amend- 
ment is  the  work-study  program.  This 
program  provides  economic  assistance  to 
students  who  find  it  nececsary  to  work 
their  way  through  college.  This  is  de- 
signed for  students  whose  education  will 
cost  more  than  their  parents  can  afford. 
Preference  is  given  to  children  from  low- 
Income  families,  those  with  incomes  be- 
low $3,200  for  a  family  with  two  par- 
ents and  one  dependent  child.  There  is 
no  question  that  there  are  many  students 
in  college  today  who  would  not  be  there 
If   it   were   not   for   this   program.    My 
amendment    proposes    to    increase    the 
House-approved     appropriation     work- 
study  by  a  modest  $22.54  million— from 
$152.46  to   $175  million.  But  even  this 
modest  increase  will  provide  assistance 
to  about  45,000  students — students  from 
families  that  might  otherwise  not  be  able 
to  send  their  children  to  college. 

The  fourth  program  for  which  I  am 
asking  an  increase  over  the  House  appro- 
priation is  the  special  services  for  disad- 
vantaged students  in  cojlege.  This  pro- 
gram provides  educational  assistance  and 
enrichment  to  students  whose  socioeco- 
nomic background  has  resulted  in  an 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
which  is  inadequate  for  college.  This  pro- 
gram is  a  modest  attempt  to  compensate 
for  some  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  pub- 
lic education  system.  We  need  it  if  these 
students  are  to  develop  fully.  By  raising 
the  effectiveness  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents this  program  helps  not  only  them, 
but  the  whole  Nation.  The  House  appro- 
priated $10  million  for  this  activity.  I  ask 
that  it  be  raised  to  $15  million. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to 
increase  the  chances  for  children  from 
economically  deprived  families  to  attend 
college.  Monetarily  the  propKJsal  is  mod- 
est—an increase  of  $130,228,000  over  the 
House  measure.  Its  potential  effect  is 
great — about  200,000  additional  students 
will  benefit  from  these  increases. 

We  should  adopt  this  amendment  for 
two  very  good  reasons;  First,  we  owe  it 
to  the  children  from  poor  families.  In  the 
land  of  opportunity  there  should  be  no 
financial  barrier  to  higher  education. 
How  are  we  going  to  explain  to  the  child 
of  a  poor  laborer  or  farmer  why  he  must 
stay  at  home  while  others  go  to  school, 
draft  deferment  in  hand,  to  pursue  ca- 
reers which  will  be  denied  to  him? 

Second,  we  owe  the  benefits  of  this 
amendment  to  ourselves.  In  an  age  so 
beset  by  difficult  problems,  we  need  an 
educated  citizenry  as  never  before.  V^rhen 
financial  difficulties  come  between  a  stu- 
dent and  his  education,  they  also  come 
between  the  young  person  and  his  con- 
tribution to  the  improvement  of  our 
society. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  sake  of  these 
students  and  for  the  sake  of  this  Nation 
I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  and 
especially  the  meml)ers  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  carefully  con- 
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sider  the  amendment  which  I  have 
proposed.  I 

Of  the  progra|ms  that  I  have  mentioned 
today,  only  on^,  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants,  has  advanced  funding. 
This  is  a  featur^  which  should  be  adopted 
for  all  educatiohal  appropriations.  As  we 
sit  here  considering  education  appropria- 
tions, the  school  year  for  which  most  of 
them  are  intei|ded  has  already  begun. 
This  means  th|it  once  the  money  is  fi- 
nally appropriated  many  of  the  programs 
will  be  useless  j  or  considerably  reduced 
in  effectiveness  It  also  means  that  quite 
frequently  surpjluses  remain  in  program 
budgets  at  the  end  of  the  year.  These 
surpluses  are  then  misinterpreted  as 
funds  not  needed  by  the  program  rather 
than  as  what  ttiey  really  are — funds  ap- 
propriated too  jate  to  be  useful.  This  un- 
fortunate situation  reduces  the  effective- 
ness of  our  educational  institutions  and 
the  effectiveness  of  our  tax  dollars.  Let 
me  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  both 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  to 
establish  advanced  funding  for  all  edu- 
cational programs. 

The  PRESltDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie- an  the  tible. 


'illl 

1 


NOTICE  OF  H| 


lARINGS  ON  NATURAL 
SUPPLIES 


Mr.  MOSS.  Rtr.  President,  natural  gas 
is  a  fuel  vital  tp  the  American  economy 
and  to  the  comlort  and  well-being  of  our 
people.  Patently,  adequate  supplies  of 
natural  gas  arel  a  matter  of  primai-y  im- 
portance. 

I  and  other  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  I  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
its  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials, 
and  FMels,  have  become  increasingly 
concerned  over!  reports  that  our  Nation 
is  facing  a  critocal  shortEige  of  natural 
gas.  Unequivocil  statements  to  this  ef- 
fect have  been  ^ade  by  ihe  new  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Tommission, 
Mr.  John  Nassikas,  and  in  Commission 
staff  studies.      ' 

Accordingly,  i  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  ilinerals,  Materials,  and 
Fuels  of  the  Copimittee  on  Interior  and 
till  hold  public  hearings 
and  13  on  supplies  of 
le  hearings  will  begin 
the  committee  room, 
3110  New  Senate  Office  Building.  The 
purpose  of  the  hearing  will  be  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  $ituation  is  with  respect 
to  supplies  of  natural  gas,  and  what  ac- 
tion Congress  a|id  other  branches  of  the 
Government  shpuld  take  in  the  circimi- 
stances. 

The  subcomi 
Secretary  of  th^ 
of  the  Federal 
other  officials 
tion  and  distrit 
appear  at  thesi 
facts  and  recor 


Insular  Affairs 
on  November  1{ 
natural   gas. 
at    10    a.m.    mi 


littee    is    in'/iting    the 

Interior,  the  Chairman 

'ower  Commission,  and 

ioncemed  with  produc- 

^ution  of  natural  gas  to 

hearings  and  give  us 

lendations. 

We  shall  also  be  glad  to  hear  the  views 

of  the  gas  industry,  both  producers  and 

distributors,  as  i  irell  as  those  of  the  pub- 

Uc. 

The  participaition  of  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  will  of  course  be  most  wel- 
come. 
Mr.  President , 


as  a  backgroimd  for 


these  hearings,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  summary  and  conclusions  of  the 
staff  report  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission on  "Natural  Gaa  Supply  and  De- 
mand," dated  September  1969,  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Natural  Gas  Supply  and  Demand 

(Staff  report  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commlselon ) 

SUMMARY    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

Our  analysis  of  the  national  gas  supply 
and  demand  relationship  leads  us  to  con- 
clude that: 

A  major  new  government-Industry  pro- 
gram is  needed  Immediately  to  insure  the 
continued  growth  of  natural  gas  service  dur- 
ing the  next  decade.  The  program  must  be 
directed  to  speeding  up  the  exploitation  of 
the  natural  gas  resource  base  and  the  de- 
velopment of  supplementary  gas  sources. 
Basic  elements  for  consideration  should  in- 
clude: exploration  Incentives:  Federal  gov- 
ernment leasing  policies,  both  onshore  and 
offshore:  policies  for  imports  of  pipeline 
natural  gas  and  liquefied  natural  gas;  pri- 
orities for  gas  use  in  a  short  supply  situation 
and  Federal  and  private  R&D  expenditures 
for  synthetic  fuels. 

Specific  findings  In  this  report  which  lead 
to  the  above  conclusion  are  summarized  as 
follows: 

1.  The  national  reserves  to  production 
(R  P)  ratio  (excluding  Alaska)  will  drop 
from  the  current  14.6  levels  to  10.2  by  the 
end  of  1973.  Even  a  substantial  improvement 
in  reserve  additions  during  the  1969-73 
period  above  that  experienced  during  the 
past  five  years  will  not  prevent  the  R/P  ratio 
from  dropping  to  about  11  in  1973.  Under  no 
foreseeable  circumstances  will  it  be  possible 
to  hold  the  R  P  ratio  at  its  present  level. 
Even  under  a  greatly  accelerated  explora- 
tion program  there  is  no  single  producing 
area,  such  as  South  Louisiana  for  example, 
which  has  sufficient  potential  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  reserves  at  the  timing  and 
magnitude  required  to  halt  the  decline  in  the 
national  R,  P  ratio  (Chapter  II). 

2.  A  critical  analysis  of  "total  U.S.  proven 
reserves"  by  area  and  category  of  gas  (Chap- 
ter n)  reveals  that: 

A.  Regional  gas  supply  deficiencies  are 
probable  even  when  the  national  R/P  ratio 
is  still  at  or  even  above  the  10  level. 

B.  The  R,P  ratio  for  South  Louisiana  will 
drop  to  the  critical  level  of  8  in  1973  after 
which  production  growth  will  be  at  pro- 
gressively slower  rates. 

C.  The  uncommitted  portion  of  the  total 
proven  reserve  inventory  will  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  1974  at  which  time  the  natural 
gas  industry's  capacity  for  growth  will  be 
limited. 

3.  The  undiscovered  natural  gas  resources 
of  the  contiguous  states  of  the  U.S.  are  esti- 
mated to  be  from  two  and  a  half  to  five 
times  the  current  proven  reserve  Inventory 
of  282  billion  Mcf.  The  problem  is  to  change 
the  natural  gas  from  the  undiscovered  re- 
source category  to  the  proven  reserve  cate- 
gory at  the  pace  required  to  meet  Increas- 
ing demands  and  under  economic  conditions 
which  win  permit  natural  gas  to  retain  its 
important  role  in  the  energy  mix  (Chap- 
ters II  and  IV) . 

4.  U.S.  natural  gas  requirements  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  through  1973  at  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  6.0  percent — the  same 
average  growth  rate  experienced  during  the 
most  recent  five  year  period.  In  order  to 
meet  these  requirements  Canadian  imports 
are  forecast  to  increase  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  about  11  percent — a  slightly  higher 
growth  rate  than  in  recent  years — and  domes- 
tic production  is  forecast  to  Increase  at  an 
average  annual  growth  rate  of  5.8  percent — 


a  slightly  lower  growth  rate  than  In  recent 
years  (Chapter  III) . 

5.  The  U.S.  gas  Industry  and  Its  customers 
win  be  increasingly  dependent  on  supple- 
mentary sources  of  gas  in  the  years  beyond 
1973  and  particularly  during  the  1980's,  The 
most  promising  of  these  sources  include: 

A.  Synthetic  Gas  from  Coal:  The  estimated 
cost  of  synthetic  gas  from  coal  has  been  cut 
in  half  during  the  past  20  years  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  competitive  with  pipeline  nat- 
ural gas  at  several  locations  by  the  end  of 
the  next  decade.  U.S.  coal  resources  are  al- 
most unlimited   (Chapter  IV.  Page  65). 

B.  LNG  Imports  by  Ocean  Tanker:  LNG 
technology,  already  fully  developed  and  op- 
erational in  Europe  and  North  Africa,  will 
soon  provide  a  world-wide  natura;  gas  trade 
Estimated  cost  of  Imported  LNG  to  U.S 
northeast  coast  cities  is  now  nearly  competi- 
tive with  domestic  pipeline  delivered  natural 
gas  and  one  specific  plan  for  such  LNG  serv- 
ice has  been  announced  (Chapter  IV. 
Page  60). 

C.  Alaskan  Natural  Gas:  The  historic 
Prudhoe  Bay  discovery  has  enlarged  the  al- 
ready substantial  Alaskan  natural  gas  po- 
tential by  several  orders  of  magnitude.  The 
Prudhoe  Bay  petroleum  field  will  likely  be 
one  of  the  world's  largest  and  opens  the  pos- 
sibility of  major  natural  gas  production  in 
the  U.S.  arctic.  Transportation  via  LNG 
tanker  or  by  pipeline  will  be  costly  and  diffi- 
cult, and  unlikely  within  the  next  five  years 
(Chapter  IV.  Page  48) . 

D.  Canadian  Imports:  The  natural  gas  re- 
source base  of  Canada,  including  the  Ca- 
nadian arctic,  is  estimated  to  be  as  large  as 
that  of  the  contiguous  United  States  and  is 
in  a  very  early  stage  of  development.  The 
Canadian  natural  gas  industry  is  healthy 
and  growing  very  rapidly.  We  foresee  an 
average  11  percent  annual  gain  in  Canadian 
export  sales  to  the  U.S.  market  during  the 
1969-1973  period  and  even  higher  annual 
sales  gains  for  the  years  beyond  1973 
assuming  mutually  agreeable  prices.  For  its 
full  development  the  Canadian  natural  gas 
industry  must  seek  exports  and  the  U.S.  is 
the  most  logical  customer  (Chapter  IV, 
Page  54 ) . 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TION BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  re- 
ferred to  and  is  now  pending  t)efore  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

Robert  D.  Olsen,  Sr.,  of  Alaska,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Alas- 
ka for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  George 
A.  Bayer. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday,  October  30,  1969, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nomination,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to 
appear  at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


DRAFT  REFORM 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  to- 
day's newspapers  there  are  three  articles 
of  great  interest  to  those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  with  the  reform  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  the  first  of 
these  articles,  reports  the  decision  of 
Federal  Judge  Lloyd  F.  MacMahon,  hold- 
ing that  a  local  board  acted  illegally  in 


refusing  to  grant  a  registrant  a  student 
deferment.  Certainly  the  local  board 
which  acts  in  such  a  high-handed  man- 
ner is  a  great  exception  to  the  Selective 
Service  System;  nevertheless,  as  the 
story  suggests,  a  thorough  review  of  the 
whole  system  from  top  to  bottom  is  ur- 
gently required  and  far-reaching  reforms 
badly  needed. 

The  second  article,  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  deals  with  another  aspect  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  which  has 
previously  caused  concern  here  in  Con- 
gress. Two  cases  are  presently  pending 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  Breen 
against  Selective  Service  Board  No.  16, 
and  Gutknecht  against  United  States, 
dealing  with  the  delinquer.cy  regulations 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  and  the 
use  of  induction  as  punishment.  These 
regulations,  and  especially  General  Her- 
shey's  interpretation  of  them,  have  come 
before  the  court  in  other  cases,  and  it  is 
revealing  that  the  second  highest  legal 
officer  in  the  U.S.  Government  has  de- 
clined to  sign  Justice  Department  briefs 
upholding  these  regulations. 

The  final  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  indicates  broad  support  for  a  sys- 
tem of  random  selection  to  replace  the 
current  oldest-first  method.  For  more 
than  3  years  now,  a  nimiber  of  us  have 
urged  adoption  of  random  selection.  I 
am  glad  to  note  we  are  moving  closer 
to  it. 

The  hearings  I  have  previously  an- 
nounced, which  will  be  held  in  the  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure  Sub- 
committee, will  develop  further  areas 
where  administrative  reform  of  the  sys- 
tem is  both  necessary  and  practical. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  23,  1969] 
U.S.   Judge  Irked  by   Draft   Board — Blocks 
Induction  op  Student  as  "Blatantly  Law- 
less" Act 

(By  Edward  Ranzal) 
Federal  Judge  Lloyd  F.  MacMahon  de- 
nounced yesterday  members  of  a  Mount 
Vernon,  N.Y.,  draft  board  for  their  "blatantly 
lawless"  refusal  to  grant  a  deferment  to  a 
University  of  Bridgeport  student. 

He  vacated  an  order  of  induction  for 
Thomas  J.  WalBh,  24  years  old.  of  Eastchester, 
N.Y.,  and  permanently  enjoined  Mount 
Vernon's  Local  Board  10  from  inducting  the 
student  into  the  armed  forces  under  its  order 
of  last  June  10.  The  judge  held  that  the 
draft  board  had  acted  illegally  when  it  arbi- 
trarily denied  the  student  a  hearing  for  re- 
classification. 

Judge  MacMahon  said : 
"The  draft  board's  overzealous,  high- 
handed and  erroneous  handling  of  this  man's 
plight  hardly  inspires  confidence  in  the  sys- 
tem. Bather,  it  is  this  kind  of  treatment 
which  has  alienated  the  youth  of  the  nation, 
bred  disrespect  for  law,  sparked  the  disorders 
which  has  alienated  the  youth  of  the  nation, 
bred  disrespect  for  law,  sparked  the  disorders 
which  have  torn  a  gap  between  generations 
and  ripped  open  the  very  structure  of 
society. 

"It  feeds  the  clamor  for  abolition  of  the 
whole  Selective  Service  System,  from  top  to 
bottom,  not  only  by  mounting  numbers  of 
defiant  young  men  but  also  by  the  President 
and  many  members  of  Congress,  where  no 
less  than  43  bills  to  change  the  draft  laws 
are  pending. 


"At  the  very  least,  those  entrusted  with 
the  awful  power  of  conscripting  the  nation's 
young  men  Into  the  armed  forces  In  time  of 
war  or  other  military  ventxires  owe  a  duty 
of  the  most  searching  examination  of  the 
facts,  scrupulous  falrnefis,  sensitive  care,  com- 
passionate hearing,  patient  consideration, 
cautious  action  and  deliberate  and  rational 
decision  within  the  law. 

"We  afford  no  less  to  the  worst  criminal 
In  our  society." 

all  appeals  denied 

Mr.  Walsh,  who  Is  a  Junior  at  the  Connecti- 
cut university,  received  a  2-S  student  defer- 
ment until  Dec.  12.  He  "fell  behind  his 
class,"  the  Judge  noted,  and  on  Dec.  12.  1968, 
his  draft  board  reclassified  him  1-A.  available 
for  military  service.  Last  June  10  he  was 
ordered  to  report  for  Induction  on  July  9, 
but  he  did  not  receive  the  notification  until 
after  the  induction  date. 

On  July  3  he  applied  for  a  1-S  deferment 
and  requested  a  personal  appearance  before 
the  board.  Four  days  later  the  board,  with- 
out granting  a  personal  appearance,  denied 
his  request.  Appeals  were  taken  within  the 
system,  and  all  were  denied.  He  was  ordered 
to  report  for  Induction  on  Aug.  13. 

On  Aug.  12  Mr.  Walsh  brought  action  In 
Federal  court,  contending  that  the  draft 
board  had  never  considered  his  request  for 
reopening  his  classification.  Judge  Mac- 
Mahon stayed  the  induction  temporarily. 

"Plainly,"  Judge  MacMahon  said,"  Con- 
gress intended  to  mandate  1-S  deferment  to 
undergraduate  students  who  had  fanen  be- 
hind their  class  but  who  were,  nevertheless, 
satisfactorily  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of 
instruction." 

Judge  MacMahon  said  Mr.  Walsh  fitted  into 
the  category  of  a  full-time  student  and  was 
entitled  to  a  1-S  deferment.  He  held  that 
failure  of  the  board  to  hear  his  request  for 
reclassification  was  "blatantly  lawless." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  23,  1969) 

U.S.   Solicitor  Balks  at  Two  Draft  Briefs 

(By  John  P.  MacKenzle) 

Solicitor  General  Edwin  N.  Grtswold  has 
refused  to  sign  two  Justice  Department  briefs 
to  the  Supreme  Court  defending  the  1967 
Selective  Service  Act  and  the  rules  of  Gen. 
Lewis  B.  Hershey. 

In  a  breaking  of  department  ranks  that  has 
few  precedents  the  government  briefs  were 
filed  yesterday  over  the  signature  of  Attorney 
General  John  N.  Mltchen,  with  the  ScHlcltor 
General's  signature  missing. 

Grlswold,  65-year-old  former  dean  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  declined  to  comment. 
The  extent  of  his  disagreement  with  Mitchell 
could  thus  only  be  gauged  by  his  previous 
statements,  including  a  brief  two  years  ago 
In  which  he  said  Hershey  had  "Invited"  local 
draft  boards  to  use  the  induction  power  to 
punish  dissent. 

The  principal  Issue  in  one  case  before  the 
court  is  whether  Selective  Service  has  the 
power  from  Congress  and  the  Constitution  to 
speed  up  the  induction  of  young  men  in  re- 
action to  delinquency  resulting  from  their 
turning  in  or  destroying  draft  cards. 

In  the  other  case  the  question  is  whether 
Congress  has  the  right  to  prohibit  civil  suits 
by  draftees  challenging  their  classification 
before  the  men  are  in  uniform. 

Both  cases  are  at  the  heart  of  the  war  dis- 
senters' and  civil  liberties  groups'  quarrel 
with  Hershey,  who  two  weeks  ago  was  relieved 
as  Selective  Service  director  effective  Feb.  16. 
Grlswold,  who  enjoys  the  support  of  former 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark,  clashed  with 
Hershey  over  similar  questions  last  year. 

On  that  occasion  Hershey  tried  to  file  his 
own  brief  In  the  Supreme  Court,  bypassing 
Grlswold,  but  the  government's  top  officer  for 
high  court  litigation  withheld  his  consent 
and  the  court  did  not  accept  the  brief.  Grls- 
wold resolved  the  split  by  offering  a  brief  that 
contained    his   own   memorandum   "for   the 


United   States"   and   a   few   pages   summar- 
ialng  Hershey's  point  of  view. 

The  lack  of  Grlswold's  signature  Is  expected 
to  be  a  severe  handicap  to  the  government 
when  the  cases  are  argued  next  month.  One 
legal  scholar  has  said  that  omitting  the 
Solicitor  General's  name  Is  "like  tying  a  tin 
can"  to  a  brief. 

The  last  time  this  happened  was  in  1955. 
when  then  Solicitor  General  Simon  E.  Sobe- 
loff  declined  to  back  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration's position  in  support  of  the  power  to 
deny  security  clearances  to  public  employees 
without  letting  them  confront  their  accusers. 

Warren  E.  Burger,  then  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  the  Civil  Division  and 
now  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
stepped  forward  and  argued  the  case  and  lost. 
Within  a  year  both  Sobeloff  and  Burger  were 
on  the  federal  bench. 

The  two  Supreme  Court  cases  grew  out  of 
the  antiwar  antldraft  protests  of  the  fall  of 
1967  and  Hershey's  controversial  October 
1967  memorandum  reminding  local  draft 
boards  of  their  power  to  accelerate  Induction 
for  some  draft  law  violators.  One  case  Is  crim- 
inal and  the  other  civil. 

In  the  criminal  case,  David  Earl  Gutknecht, 
now  21,  threw  his  draft  papers  at  the  feet  of 
a  deputy  marshal  during  a  demonstration  in 
Minneapolis.  He  was  held  delinquent  for  non- 
possession  of  his  draft  card  and  ordered  in- 
ducted. He  is  appealing  a  four-year  prison 
sentence  for  refusing  induction. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct   23,  1989] 
Universfty  Group  Backs  Nixon  s  Draft- 
Lottery   Plan 
The  Association  of  American  Universities 
yesterday  endorsed  President  Nixon's  proposal 
for  a  draft-lottery  system  to  replace  the  cur- 
rent "oldest  first"  method. 

The  association,  which  is  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives of  42  major  American  universi- 
ties, made  the  endorsement  here  as  part  of 
a  series  of  public  pronouncements  on  issues 
affecting  their  campuses. 

Dr.  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  president  of  Harvard 
University  and  the  new  head  of  the  asso- 
ciation issued  the  statement  on  the  draft 
after  the  association's  annual  meeting  at  the 
Plaza  Hotel. 

The  statement  said  it  favored  a  policy  of 
limiting  draft  eUgiblllty  to  one  year  in  a 
young  man's  life.  President  Nixon's  plan, 
"which  was  reported  out  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  last  week,  proposes  that 
men  be  liable  for  the  draft  only  during  their 
19th  year. 

Dr.  Pusey  made  public  a  telegram  sent  to 
President  Nixon  last  August  by  David  D 
Henry,  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  the  former  head  of  the  association,  which 
said  in  part  that  the  proposed  amendment  of 
the  draft  law  "would  be  a  powerful  factor  in 
reducing  campus  tension." 

new  policy  explained 
The  Harvard  president  said  the  associa- 
tion's new  policy  of  taking  sides  on  public 
issues  was  "the  inevitable  consequences  of 
developments  since  World  War  II,  when  an 
increasing  amount  of  university  research  be- 
came funded  by  the  Federal  Government  " 
In  its  policy  statements  yesterday,  the  or- 
ganization also  urged  more  Federal  funds  and 
legislative  support  for  medical  and  health 
education,  endorsed  a  bill  currently  before 
the  House  that  would  establish  a  national 
program  of  institutional  grants  to  oversee 
Federal  aid  to  graduate  research  projects,  and 
called  for  more  Federal  support  for  interna- 
tional edvjcatlon  programs 

No  stand  was  taken  on  the  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  program,  which  has  come 
under  fire  from  campus  activists  recently.  Dr 
Pusey  said  that  the  issue  "did  not  seem  as 
urgent "  as  the  other  matters  taken  up  at 
yesterday's  meeting. 

The  association  was  formed  early  this  cen- 
tury by  the  heads  of  various  prominent  uni- 
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SENATOR   MONTOYA 
AMERICAN        INDIANS 


ADDRESS    Bf 
BEFORE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  7,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOY/  )  addressed  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  Conven- 
tion in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  The  well- 
attended  convention  was  a  particularly 
important  occasion  for  Senator  Mon- 
TOYA.  It  is  well  recognized  by  Senators 
that  he  has  loag  fought  for  greater  op- 
the  American  Indian. 

The  new  a4lministration  has  a  par- 
ticularly impoftant  responsibility  to  help 
Indians  improve  their 
standard  of  liiing,  and  insure  them  the 
right  of  all  American  citizens:  the  right 
to  share  in  th(!  wealth  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. In  this  regard  Senator  Montoya's 
remarks  to  the]  NCAI  convention  are  very 
timely.  • 

-  Mr.Presideit.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Serator  Montoya's  remarks 
before  the  Naiional  Congress  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  Convention  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  jno  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  t^  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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by  your  invitation  to  speak 
I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
;  our  president.  Mr.  Wendell 
I  have  discussed  Indian 
to  time — and  who  was  very 
to  address  you  today.  To- 
session  is  entitled  "Federal 
irlefly,  I  would  like  to  share 
next  few  minutes  some  of 
on  this  subject — thoughts 
discussion,  elaboration,  and 
further  development  of  your 
most  Important  area, 
in    any    discussion    of 
)ol!cy  in  my  opinion  is  the 
of  federal  supervision 
Indian  lands  without  con- 
perpetrated   In   the   past 
c()ncelved  notion  that  such  a 
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American  Indian,  must  be 
Anderson,  and  several 
Congress  co-sponsored  a 
(Senate   Res.   34),   Intro- 
Oeorge  McGovern  (D.  S.D.) , 
iguage  which  firmly  estab- 
ot  the  intent  of  the  Senate 
leigslation   now  or  in  the 
like  to  point  out  that  the 
contrary    to    some 
the  past  few  months,  is  on 
this  philosophy, 
on   September   27.    1968, 
a  candidate  for  the  Fresi- 
statement   to   the  National 
Indians    in    Omaha, 
( luote,  "termination  of  tribal 
not   be   a   policy  objective, 
will  it  be  imposed  without 
end  quote.  I  call  this  to  the 
delegates   assembled,    and 
you  hold  President  Nixon 
In    March,    1968    the    late 
1  Kennedy  stated  in  a  Senate 
iiubject.  "termination  policy 
psinted  out.  has  thoroughly 
of   meaningful   dialogue 
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among  government  officials,  legislators  and 
the  Indian  people."  I  say  it  Is  time  to  act 
on  the  concerns  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
and  promote  a  closer  working  relationship 
between  the  Indian  people  and  government 
officials. 

The  second  issue  of  federal  policy  requir- 
ing action,  and  support  by  you,  and  of  course 
by  the  Congress,  is  the  critically  Important 
need  for  the  federal  executive  to  reform 
the  archaic  administrative  structure  now  in 
existence.  The  Indian  people  need  a  uni- 
fied, coordinated  federal  administrative 
structure,  one  that  Is  a  separate  executive 
department  dedicated  to  improving  and  ex- 
panding Indian  opportunities.  Simply  to 
criticize  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  the 
Division  of  Indian  Health  Services  as  in- 
adequate is  not  the  answer.  I  believe  there 
should  be  recommendations  for  meaningful 
revisions  In  the  existing  structure,  that  the 
federal  executive  as  now  organized  is  not 
capable  of  providing  the  necessary  assist- 
ance to  meet  Indian  problems. 

I  recommend  also  that  you  submit  to  the 
President  a  well  planned  carefully  thought- 
out  design  for  a  reorganization  of  Federal 
Indian  Affairs  programs.  Place  the  present 
Administration  on  notice  that  you  can  and 
will  continue  to  assert  your  right  to  self- 
determination;  that  It  is  your  right,  and  that 
you  can  and  will  organize  trlbally  and  na- 
tionally to  exert  your  Influence  and  share  In 
the  wealth  of  this — the  richest  nation  In  the 
world. 

The  role  of  the  Congress  in  all  this  seems 
clear.  It  must  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
to  Insure  the  right  of  self-determination  for 
the  Indian  people;  It  must  Insure  the  pro- 
tection of  Indian  lands;  it  must  seek  to 
provide  the  assistance  necessary  for  Indian 
people  everywhere  to  maximize  the  human 
and  natural  resources  potential  of  the  In- 
dian people  and  their  lands;  it  must  support 
the  right  of  all  tribal  governing  units  and 
rank  and  file  tribal  members  to  participate 
and  share  in  the  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare assistance  provided  by  the  various  fed- 
eral assistance  programs;  and  finally  the 
Congress  should  insure  the  right  of  all  In- 
dians to  enjoy  the  same  rights  an  privileges 
of  all  American  citizens. 

The  role  of  this  Convention  and  all  In- 
dians everywhere  I  hope,  among  other  objec- 
tives, will  be  to  make  their  voices  beard,  in 
groups  as  you  are  assembled  here,  and  as 
individuals.  The  slow  but  real  progress  that 
can  be  seen  by  the  American  Indian  has 
been  made  possible  through  an  organized, 
unified  effort.  This  I  believe.  Is  a  most  Im- 
portant development  and  should  be  encour- 
aged and  strengthened. 

The  role  of  our  national  governmental 
leadership  is  also  clear.  New  circumstances 
and  new  demands  of  the  American  Indian — 
must  be  met  with  equally  new  administra- 
tive directions,  new  philosophy,  and  new 
leadership. 

President  Nixon  has  said  that  "termina- 
tion of  tribal  recognition  will  not  be  a  pol- 
icy objective" — let  him  state  so  with  ac- 
tions; 

President  Nixon  has  said,  "the  right  of 
self-determination  of  the  Indian  people  will 
be  respected,"  I  call  on  him  to  back  this 
statement  with  a  commitment  of  funds  and 
executive  reorganization  to  better  Imple- 
ment these  funds; 

President  Nixon  said.  "My  Administration 
win  promote  the  economic  development  of 
the  reservation."  I  call  on  him  to  release 
greatly  needed  construction  funds  to  build 
roads,  and  construct  hospitals  and  clinics 
so  desperately  needed  both  on  and  off  In- 
dian reservations. 

It  is  for  the  Nixon  Administration  to  back 
up  these  promises  made  in  Omaha  last  year 
with  specific  legislation,  funds,  and  a  state- 
ment of  policy  now,  this  year.  The  need  for 
action  is  long  overdue.  The  Indian  people 
have  been  neglected  for  too  long. 


Today  %  of  all  Indian  families  exist  on 
a  below-poverty-level  income; 

Indian  health  statistics  are  closer  to  health 
standards  In  underdeveloped  nations  In  Asia 
and  Africa.  Average  life  expectancy  (44  years) 
for  the  Indian  people  is  20  years  below  the 
national  average; 

50%  of  the  water  used  by  Indian  families 
come  from  unsanitary  open  wells; 

Housing  conditions  on  and  off  reserva- 
tions are  a  national  disgrace. 

This  evidence,  in  my  own  State  and 
throughout  the  U.S.  shows  dramatically  the 
urgency  for  our  present  Administration  to 
state  as  a  matter  of  national  policy  to  ex- 
pand federal  economic  and  social  develop-- 
ment  assistance  to  the  American  Indian. 

The  American  Indian,  the  true  native  peo- 
ples of  this  diverse  and  great  country,  must 
be  provided  with  the  opportunity  to  choose 
between  assimilation  into  the  mainstream 
and  maintaining  their  cultural  Identity.  In- 
dian culture  can  and  will  add  greatly  to 
America's  grand  scheme  of  total  cultural 
advancement. 

Here  in  New  Mexico  we  are  proud  of  the 
rich  heritage  maintained  by  the  American 
Indian  culture.  It  Is  at  once  one  of  the  beau- 
ties of  America,  the  many  diverse  cultures 
that  live  in  harmony  with  each  other.  We 
must  preserve  that  heritage  for  generations 
yet  unborn. 

Thank  you. 


GRINGOS  AND  GENERALS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  "Gringos 
and  Generals."  written  by  Roberto  de 
Oliveira  Campos,  and  published  in  the 
August-September  issue  of  Interplay, 
should  be  required  reading  for  every 
Member  of  Congress  as  we  approach  the 
annual  foreign  aid  debate. 

Dr.  Campos,  a  brilliant  and  distin- 
guished economist,  served  as  Brazil's  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  from  1961 
to  1964  and  more  recently  as  the  Min- 
ister of  Economic  Planning  and  Coordi- 
nation of  the  Government  of  Brazil.  Dr. 
Campos  was  one  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  Pearson  Commission  whose 
recommendations  on  worldwide  develop- 
ment assistance  have  been  made  public — 
in  time  to  assist  the  planning  of  the 
United  Nations  family  for  the  second  de- 
velopment decade  of  the  1970's  and  to 
assist  individual  donor  and  recipient 
nations  in  their  economic  planning  ef- 
forts for  this  decade. 

In  his  perceptive  article.  Dr.  Campos 
catalogs  the  difficulties  prevailing  in 
Latin  American  countries  which  hinder 
economic  development,  and  presents  a 
brilliant  analysis  of  the  present  and 
changing  role  of  the  military  takeover  in 
Latin  America. 

In  discussing  the  trade  and  aid  con- 
troversy, Dr.  Campos  comes  to  the  dis- 
turbing conclusion  that  Latin  America  is 
faced  with  the  bleak  prospect  of  "less  aid 
and  less  trade."  In  describing  the  alli- 
ance and  its  successes  and  failures,  Dr. 
Campos  notes  that — 

Some  of  its  basic  ideas  have  pen.olatcd 
through  the  body  politic  and  are  now  part 
of  the  contemporary  political  and  economic 
wisdom. 

Finally,  Dr.  Campos'  introduction 
states : 

Finally  even  though.  In  this  age  of  Jets  and 
missiles,  geographic  proximity  has  lost  much 
of  Its  strategic  relevance,  and,  even  though 
lacking  nuclear  power,  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  a  source 
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more  of  discomfort  than  of  danger,  the  fact 
remains  that  Latin  America  has  a  special 
relevance  In  the  context  of  the  West.  Among 
the  underdeveloped  continents,  it  Is  the  one 
with  the  best  prospects  for  self-supporting 
growth  and  for  moving  ahead  Into  the  in- 
dustrial age. 

This  quotation  puts  into  excellent  con- 
text the  reasons  why  I  strongly  feel  that 
Congress  should  continue  the  funding  of 
our  Latin  American  programs  at  least  at 
the  levels  the  administration  has  re- 
quested. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gringos  and  Generals 
(By  Roberto  de  OUvelra  Campos ) 

The  name  "Latin  America"  Is  a  semantic 
oversimplification  that  conceals  enormous 
regional  disparities:  (1)  between  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  America;  (2)  between  the 
homogeneous  societies  of  European  stock 
(Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Chile),  the  dual- 
Istic  Indian-Spanish  societies  (Peru,  Bolivia, 
Ecuador  and  Mexico),  and  the  "melting- 
pot"  societies  such  as  Brazil  and  Venezuela; 
and  (3)  between  the  industrially  developed 
economies  of,  say,  Argentina,  Mexico  and 
southern  Brazil  and  the  largely  agricultural 
economies  of  Ecuador  and  Paragxiay.  So  any- 
one who  discusses  Latin  America  runs  the 
risk  of  Indulging  In  "glittering  generalities 
Into  which  the  future  will  write  its  own 
meaning." 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  several  rea- 
sons why  the  topic  is  timely.  Far-flung  ad- 
ventures, costly  in  blood  and  treasure  and 
fertile  In  disenchantment,  have  diverted 
American  attention  In  the  past  few  years 
from  the  Latin  American  scene.  But  even 
though,  m  this  age  of  Jets  and  missiles, 
geographical  proximity  has  lost  much  of  its 
strategic  relevance,  and  even  though,  lacking 
nuclear  power,  the  developing  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  are  a  source  more 
of  discomfort  than  of  danger,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  Latin  America  has  a  special  rele- 
vance In  the  context  of  the  West.  Among  the 
underdeveloped  continents  it  is  the  one  with 
the  best  prospects  for  self -supporting  growth 
and  for  moving  ahead  into  the  industrial 
age. 

It  Is  also  the  one  which  has  the  greatest 
affinities,  as  regards  both  culture  and  insti- 
tutions, with  the  Western  World.  In  fact.  If 
we  were  to  use  the  now  fashionable  termi- 
nology, the  Third  World,  to  describe  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations — characterized  by  hesi- 
tant experiments  with  capitalist  and  socialist 
ideologies  as  well  as  with  authoritarian  or 
democratic  models,  and  leaning  toward  neu- 
tralist foreign  fwlicles — Latin  America  could 
better  be  described  as  a  peripheral  area  of 
the  industrialized  West  than  as  a  component 
of  the  Third  World. 

Another  factor  which  makes  a  review  of 
the  Latin  American  scene  timely  is  the 
change  of  administration  In  the  United 
States.  This  phenomenon  stimulates  the 
search  for  originality,  and  creates  the  need 
for  a  new  image  and  a  fresh  approach.  For- 
eign policy,  unburdened  by  resentment  and. 
one  hopes,  untouched  as  yet  by  routine,  may 
still  be  pliable. 

Last  but  lot  least.  It  Is  a  fact  that  If  we 
in  Latin  America — God  forbid — continue  to 
practice  the  "arithmetic  of  rabbits,"  there 
will,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  be  twice  as 
many  Latin  as  North  Americans  in  this 
tiemisphere. 

In  terms  of  development.  Latin  American 
performance  has  been  reasonably  good  In 
tue  postwar  period,  despite  the  problems 
created  by  political  instability.  Inflation  and 
sluggish  export  growth  in  some  countries, 
and  the  deterioration  of  the  terms  of  trade 


vl8-ik-vl8  the  industrialized  world.  The  gross 
national  product  Increased  at  an  average  rate 
of  4.7  percent  per  annum;  Industrial  produc- 
tion rose  by  some  six  percent;  even  agricul- 
ture, relatively  neglected  because  of  the  fas- 
cination exerted  on  Latin  Americans  by  the 
sense  of  power  engendered  by  industrial 
growth,  grew  by  some  four  percent  per  year. 
Tlie  growth  in  food  production  has,  however, 
been  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  combined 
effects  of  the  demographic  explosion  and  the 
rise  in  urban  Incomes. 

About  90  -jercent  of  all  investment  In  the 
region  has  come  from  domestic  sources 
though  the  foreign  sector  brought  a  crucial 
contribution  In  technology  and  Import  fi- 
nancing. And  although  the  annual  income 
per  head  in  Latin  America  still  averages  only 
$350 — only  one-tenth  and  on»-ftfth,  respec- 
tively, of  the  North  American  and  West 
European  averages — It  is  nevertheless  three 
times  greater  than  the  Asian  and  African 
average. 

In  a  daring  oversimplification,  I  shall 
briefly  run  through  a  catalogue  of  the  diffi- 
culties prevailing  In  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  question  of  im- 
proving agricultural  productivity,  in  the  in- 
terest of  lowering  inflationary  food  costs, 
increasing  export  availabilities  and  raising 
rural  Incomes,  thus  broadening  the  market 
for  Industrial  production.  To  cite  agricul- 
tural productivity  first  Is  not  to  downgrade 
industrial  development,  which  alone  can  pro- 
vide expanding  job  opportunities  for  the 
urban  unemployed  and  the  rural  underem- 
ployed. It  is  simply  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
industrialization,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is 
an  easier  matter  than  agricultural  moderni- 
zation, since  Its  technologies  can  much  more 
easily  be  transplanted. 

THE    CRADLE    AND   THE    PLOUGH 

Second,  there  is  the  return  of  the  crafty 
Malthuslan  Devil,  which  we  all  thought  had 
been  exorcised  by  the  revolution  in  agricul- 
tural technology.  It  was  revived  by  the  Intro- 
duction of  antibiotics,  which  led  to  a  much 
greater  decline  In  mortality  than  in  fer- 
tility. There  is  some  hope,  however,  that  the 
•second-strike"  biochemical  revolution  of 
"the  plU  "  may  again  restore  the  balance. 

With  a  yearly  increase  of  around  three 
percent,  Latin  America  has  the  fastest  grow- 
ing population  in  the  world.  Only  In  a  few 
countries — Argentina,  Chile  and  Uruguay- 
is  population  planning  not  a  priority  prob- 
lem. While  Mexico  and  Venezuela  have  man- 
aged to  reconcile  high  rates  of  development 
with  a  demographic  explosion,  they  never- 
theless have  to  contend  with  the  increasingly 
serious  problem  of  providing  employment 
for  the  burgeoning  labor  force. 

This  race  subtracts  resources  that  could 
be  used  for  improving  the  standard  of  living 
and  capital  tooling,  and  creates  tantalizing 
employment  problems  in  a  continent  where 
roughly  a  third  of  the  labor  force  is  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed. 

Third,  there  Is  the  problem  of  Inflation, 
which  lor  some  obscure  astrological  reason 
affects  most  adversely  those  countries  which 
He  wholly  or  partly  south  of  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn:  Argentina.  Brazil,  Uruguay  and 
Chile.  Substantial  progress  has  been  made 
lately  In  stabilization  programs  (despite  an 
infiationary  relapse  in  Chile),  after  growing 
disappointment  with  the  manipulation  of  In- 
flation for  forced  savings  and  development, 
and  blistering  evidences  of  social  conflict. 
A  contribution  the  economists  can  perhaps 
make  is  to  distinguish  between  price  Infla- 
tion, an  all-too-famlliar  phenomenon,  and 
price  inflammation  of  the  Latin  American 
variety,  which  is  purely  and  simply  a  disease 
of  the  social  body. 

Fourth,  there  Is  the  question  of  the  chang- 
ing nature  of  the  Industrialization  process, 
which  In  most  countries  can  no  longer  be 
based  mainly  on  import-substitution  but 
must  depend  on  expanding  internal  and  ex- 


ternal markets.  This,  In  turn,  will  require 
boosting  rural  Incomes  through  Increased 
agricultural  productivity.  Improving  the  pat- 
tern of  Income  distribution  to  enlarge  urban 
consumption,  and  moving  much  more  boldly 
than  has  been  politically  feasible  to  date 
toward  regional  Integration  and  better  ac- 
cess to  industrialized  markets. 

One  of  the  most  important  Ideological 
contributions  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
was  its  emphasis  on  social  development  as  a 
means  toward  stable  and  sustained  growth, 
at  tolerable  levels  of  social  friction.  Even 
though  the  concept  of  the  Alliance  failed  to 
capture  the  public  Imagination  In  Latin 
America,  some  of  its  basic  ideas  percolated 
through  the  body  politic  and  are  now  part 
of  the  contemporary  political  and  economic 
wi.sdom. 

Most  aspects  of  recent  Latin  American  so- 
cial performance  In  this  context  are  nega- 
tive, but  some  are  positive.  The  darkest  area 
would  seem  to  be  the  absurdly  unjust  pat- 
tern of  income  distribution.  According  to 
ECLA's  estimates  for  1965,  half  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Latin  America  received,  in  all.  only 
14  percent  of  total  Income,  while  31.5  per- 
cent went  to  individuals  in  the  top  income 
brackets,  comprising  only  five  percent  of 
the  population.  The  brighter  aspect  Is  that, 
in  most  of  the  major  countries,  flscal  reform 
policies  are  now  In  force  which  will  compel 
a  substantial  income  redistribution.  This  is 
not  Only  a  humanitarian  desideratum  but 
an  imperative  for  the  creation  of  an  expand- 
ing Internal  market.  Since  the  Inception  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  there  has  been  not 
only  a  concentrated  drive  for  flscal  reform, 
but  a  considerable  Increase  In  programs  and 
expenditures  for  health,  education  and 
housing. 

Agrarian  reform  laws  have  been  passed  In 
several  countries,  although  actual  progress 
has  been  exasperatlngly  slow.  But  undoubt- 
edly one  has  to  chalk  up  as  a  positive  factor 
a  much  greater  awareness  of  the  problem  of 
social  development,  and  its  acceptance  as  an 
essential  part  of  government  programs  and 
planning. 

One  must  start  with  two  unhappy  prem- 
ises: first,  that  there  appears  to  be  no  cor- 
relation between  economic  development  and 
political  development,  and,  second  that  po- 
litical development  is  even  less  an  exporta- 
ble commodity  than  Is  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  issue  of  political  development  has  been 
sharply  brought  to  the  fore  by  the  recent 
ascendancy  of  the  military  in  some  of  the 
larger  countries  of  Latin  America.  This  Is  de- 
scribed by  many  as  an  authoritarian  relapse 
interrupting  a  desirable  evolution  toward 
democracy.  But  generalizations  In  this  field 
are  haizardovis.  It  Is  necessary,  in  particular, 
to  determine  whether  the  military  interven- 
tion was  the  cause,  or  merely  the  conse- 
quence, of  the  "political  crisis." 

STAGES  IN  POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

It  should  be  stressed  that  Latin  America's 
progression  from  oligarchic  and  traditionalist 
forms  of  government  to  democratic  pluralism 
is  likely  to  be  slow,  hesitant  and  painful  One 
reason  for  this  may  be  common  to  all  devel- 
oping countries.  Another  Is  more  closely 
linked  to  behavioral  patterns  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can politics,  which,  as  one  American  sociolo- 
gist puts  it.  refiect  the  traditional  values 
of  particularism,  personalism  and  paternal- 
ism. 

The  analysis  of  the  ascendance  of  military 
regimes  in  Brazil,  Argentina  and.  more  re- 
cently. In  Peru,  requires  a  consideration  of 
the  role  that  the  military  could  and  should 
play  m  the  political  life  of  developing  coun- 
tries. The  first  point  is  that  the  new  genera- 
tion of  military  leaders  in  Latin  America 
shows  little  resemblance  to  the  personallstic. 
"caudlllo"  type  that  characterized  the  first 
postwar  wave  of  military  regimes,  such  as 
those  of  Peron  in  Argentina.  Rojas  Plnilla  in 
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Colombia  and  P«rez  Jlmlnez  In  Venezuela.  We 
are  dealing,  In  fhort,  with  a  different  breed, 
the  technocratld  variety,  much  less  personal- 
latlc  and  much  ■  more  concerned  with  Insti- 
tutional modernlizatlon. 

The  second  point  Is  that  the  ascendance  of 
the  military  Is  Oot  a  peculiar  Latin  American 
antl-democratlc;  deformation,  but  a  fairly 
widespread  phenomenon  In  the  developing 
world.  This  se^ms  to  reflect  the  peculiar 
stresses  of  the  '  modernization  process,  and 
Involves  much  more  complex  motivations 
than  the  lust  fo^  power,  the  antl-Communlst 
obsession,  or  ttie  defense  of  conservative 
interests,  whico  are  suppKJsed  to  underlie 
military  movements  In  Latin  America.  These 
other  motlvatl()ns,  discernible  In  quite  a 
few  Instances,  aie : 

1)  Natlon-bialding  after  recent  decolon- 
ization, when  the  military  are  the  only  na- 
tional group  equipped  with  at  least  rudi- 
mentary administrative  skills,  and  capable 
of  serving  as  an  integrating  force  in  the  face 
of  dissident  trlt>e8,  castes  and  religions; 

2)  Modernizing  reforms,  in  the  face  of 
legislative  Impasses  created  by  the  resistance 
of  tradltlonalisl  groups  dominating  the  po- 
litical process,  iftius  creating  the  need  for  an 
enlargement  of  the  executive  power;  and 

3)  Crisis  management.  In  the  case  of  the 
break^Qjvn  of  s^lal  discipline  after  populist 
teglmei  which,  i  by  raising  extravagant  ex- 
I>ectat'loris  of  wilfare  and  social  Justice  well 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  existing  Insti- 
tutions and  resources,  have  led  the  countries 
into  social  tujmoill  and  economic  chaos. 
There  have  beey  In  Latin  America  too  many 
engineers  of  Chios  disguised  as  defenders  of 
freedom.  T 

The  first  motjlvatlon  is  certainly  relevant 
In  the  African  I  and  Asian  context,  though 
not  meaningful  to  Latin  America,  where  na- 
tional unlficatloti  has  long  been  attained.  The 
recent  abondonnaent  by  the  Brazilian  mili- 
tary of  their  traditional  role  of  arbitrators, 
and  by  the  Argefitlnlan  of  their  tutorial  role, 
in  favor  of  direct  engagement  in  the  political 
arena,  must  therefore  be  explained  In  terms 
of  the  other  so<  lologlcal  components. 
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The  assertion  of  authoritarian  discipline 
and  the  hypertrophy  of  executive  powers 
may  well  be  the  price  to  be  paid  in  situations 
of  "crisis  management,"  when  prolonged  In- 
flation has  broken  down  social  discipline, 
confronting  the  nation  with  the  sinister  com- 
bination erf  inflation  cum  stagnation.  For, 
then,  the  society  becomes  brittle,  with  no 
margin  tor  social  accommodation,  and  infla- 
tion Invariably  assumes  the  features  of  a 
bloodless  civil  war. 

Nobody  has  really  discovered  the  secret 
for  readily  converting  Into  successful  elec- 
torsa  stuff  the  brutal  measures  needed  to  cure 
a  long-term  inflation  accompanied  by  popu- 
list repression  of  politically  sensitive  prices, 
resulting  in  stagnation  In  basic  investment 
and  distortion  of  its  pattern.  The  consumer 
Is  resentful  because  of  the  elimination  of 
subsidies  to  consijmer  needs  (housing,  food) ; 
the  politician,  because  of  the  slaah  in  vote- 
yielding  appropriations;  the  business  groups, 
because  of  credit  restraints.  All,  to  be  iiire, 
are  sigalnst  inflation,  provided  the  bitter 
ant  1- inflationary  medicine  is  taken  only  by 
his  neighbor. 

WEAKNESSES   OF    ADTHORrTARIAN    RXTLK 

But  to  try  to  understand  the  transitional 
role  of  the  military  In  the  process  of  mod- 
ernization and  development  is  not  to  Ignore 
the  perils  of  this  role.  Authoritarian  govern- 
ments have  often  failed  to  contxol  Inflation 
and  to  promote  capital  accumulation.  And 
several  developing  coiintries  have  had  success 
in  solving  the  jatjblem  of  acCTimulatlon  while 
maintaining  substantially  open  economies 
and  relatively  free  political  systems.  All  that 
this  proves  la  that  no  comfortable  generali- 
zation Is  possible.  If  It  Is  absurd  to  claim 
that  the  destruction  of  democracy  Is  neces- 
sary for  capital  accumulation,  it  Is  eqiially 
naive  to  deny  that  in  some  developing  coun- 
tries, at  certain  times,  there  is  a  typical  situ- 
ation of  crisis  management,  which  cannot  be 
solved  through  normal  constitutional  proc- 
esses. Any  objective  assessment  would  indi- 
cate that  m  both  Brazil  and  Argentina,  under 
an  alliance  of  military  and  clvUlan  techno- 
crats, economic  performance  Improved  mark- 
edly and  long-awaited  Institutional  reforms 
were  enacted. 

Let  me  now  put  forth  some  of  the  reasons 
which  counsel  only  a  tempHsrary  predomi- 
nance of  the  military  In  the  political  arena. 
The  military  mind  Is  susceptible  to  aome 
Ijecullar  deformations.  There  Is,  flrst,  the 
propensity  to  exp>and  the  notion  of  national 
security  to  the  point  of  ciirtalllng  Individual 
liberties  beyond  the  legitimate  requirements 
for  the  restoration  of  social  discipline.  On  the 
economic  front,  this  may  also  lead  to  reserv- 
ing to  the  state  economic  operations  that 
could  safely  and  much  more  effectively  be 
conducted  by  private  enterprise. 

Second,  there  Is  the  vulnerability  to  xen- 
ophobic nationaUsm.  This  leads  to  ambi- 
valence. On  the  one  hand,  there  Is  the  desire 
to  accelerate  investment  and  growth.  On  the 
other  hand,  excluding  foreign  investment 
from  resource  development  resTolts  In  slow- 
ing down  the  rate  of  growth.  A  further  con- 
tradiction Is  added  when  the  potential  for 
productive  Investment  Is  reduced  by  military 
expenditures. 

Third,  the  seduction  of  authoritarianism. 
Used  to  imposed  discipline,  the  military  has 
Uttle  patience  with  the  art  of  democratic 
compromise.  Moreover,  personal  criticism. 
Inevitable  In  the  democratic  debate.  Is  often 
resented  as  an  attack  on  the  "military  In- 
stitution," eliciting  authoritarian  reactions. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  problem  of  communi- 
cation. Except  in  the  military  regimes  of  the 
"populist"  charismatic  type,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  underestimate  the  Importance  of 
political  parties  to  coalesce  diffused  aspira- 
tions into  intelligible  work  programs  and  to 
act  as  channels  for  popular  communication, 
the  articulation  of  Interests  and  the  expres- 
sion of  grievances.  This  may  lead  to  Isola- 
tion   and    rigidity,    concealing   rather    than 


eliminating  the  buildup  of  social  and  politi- 
cal tensions. 

Let  us  look  at  the  current  dilemmas  that 
have  to  be  faced  by  the  United  States  in 
formulating  policies  to  assist  In  the  economic 
development  of  Latin  America,  e.g.,  the  aid 
burden,  the  aid  relationship,  and  the  trade- 
versus-ald  controversy. 

TH«  AID  AND  TRADE  CONTHOVHtST 

There  appears  to  be  In  the  United  States 
a  feeling  of  both  fatigue  and  disenchantment 
with  foreign  aid.  This  Is  due  partly  to  exces- 
sive expectations.  False  analogies  with  the 
Marshall  Plan — where  the  problem  was  sim- 
ply that  of  reconstructing  a  physical  struc- 
ture and  putting  to  use  existing  human 
skills — helped  In  creating  expectations  of 
dramatic  and  Immediate  yields.  Then  there 
Is  the  bitter  frustration  and  the  enormous 
cost  of  the  Vietnam  Involvement.  Third, 
there  is  the  feeling  that  the  aid  burden  is 
not  adequately  shared  with  other  industrial- 
ized countries,  some  of  which  are  enjoying 
balance-of-payments  surplus,  while  the  U.S. 
continues  to  suffer  a  deficit .  Fourth,  there  is 
a  vastly  exaggerated  Idea  of  the  real  burden 
of  aid. 

The  truth  is  that  the  aid  burden  has 
steadily  declined  in  the  present  decade. 
Measured  as  percentage  of  GNP,  the  net 
share  of  aid  of  the  US  has  declined  from  0.7,'5 
percent  In  1960  to  0.70  percent  in  1967.  The 
same  Is  true  for  the  other  big  donor  coun- 
tries, with  the  exception  of  Germany  and 
Japan.  Thus,  the  magnitude  of  aid,  which  in 
1967  averaged  0.75  percent  of  GNP  of  the 
member-countries  of  the  Development  As- 
sistance Committee,  fell  well  behind  the  tar- 
get of  one  percent  of  GNP  accepted  at  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Trade  and 
Development  (UNCTAD)  Conference  in  New 
Delhi.  In  terms  of  proportion  of  GNP  devoted 
to  aid,  the  United  States  ranks  presently  as 
the  ninth  largest  contributor,  surpassed  by 
PVance,  Portugal,  Netherlands,  West  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  Switz- 
erland and  Japan. 

The  real  aid  burden  has  been  further 
reduced  by  the  improvement  in  the  terms 
of  trade  of  the  Industrialized  countries  vls- 
a-vls  the  developing  nations.  Price  relation- 
ships have  so  benefited  the  Industrialized  na- 
tions that  the  purchasing  power  of  exports 
of  developing  countries  fell  by  19  points  be- 
tween 1953  and  1967,  of  which  not  less  than 
10  points  was  during  the  ctiirent  decade. 
Thus,  part  of  the  real  resources  yielded  for 
aid  by  taxpayers  of  donor  countries  has  been 
recaptured  in  the  form  of  lower  Import 
prices  for  their  consumers. 

The  burden  of  aid  has  been  further  mod- 
erated by  the  system  of  tied  procurement. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  grant  component 
was  shrinking,  procedures  linking  aid  to 
exports  of  goods  and  services  became  so 
widespread  that  by  now  no  less  than  80 
percent  of  all  aid  is  "tied."  This  growth 
of  "tjrlng"  reflects  the  adverse  balance-ol- 
payments  position  of  certain  donors,  par- 
ticularly the  U.S.  and  the  stlffer,competltlon 
for  export  markets.  But  the  movement  proved 
very  contagious.  The  result  has  been  a  loss 
In  the  flexibility  of  planning  by  developing 
countries,  and  an  increase  In  the  real  cost  of 
their  imports;  and  the  transformation,  for 
the  donor  countries,  of  unselfish  develop- 
ment assistance  Into  schemes  for  export  pro- 
motion. 

This  brings  about  the  vexing  que-tlon  of 
the  aid  relationship.  A  lew  pwints  must  be 
clearly  stressed  at  the  outeet.  Effective  use 
of  aid  resources  is  fundamental  if  the  ob- 
jective of  aid  Is  to  promote  development. 
Hence  the  concern  of  donors  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  receiving  countries  Is  a 
legitimate  one.  However,  the  definition  of 
performance  criteria  Is  hardly  an  exact  sci- 
ence and.  In  practice.  Is  subject  to  fads. 
Infrastructure,  education,  agrlcvilture,  en- 
couragement to  the  private  sector,  all  these 
have  In  recent  years  taken  turns  as  "the" 
development   fad   In   donor   countries. 


And  It  appears  that  a  new  fad  la  now 
emerging,  which  consists  In  measuring  the 
performance  of  receiving  countries  In  terms 
of  political  development.  As  this  is  even 
less  quantifiable  and  scientific  than  the 
former  criteria.  It  can  be  anticipated  that 
It  win  bring  about  confusion  and  irritation 
If  It  Is  used.  The  evaluation  of  performance 
by  International  organizations  Is  far  prefer- 
able to  bilateral  procedures  which  often  gen- 
erate a  feeling  of  dependence  and  antago- 
nism. This  Is  In  fact  the  most  cogent  argu- 
ment  for  multllaterallzation   of   aid. 

The  Importance  of  a  pragmatic  approach 
to  the  problem  of  ijerformance  evaluation 
can  hardly  be  overstressed.  There  has  In 
fact  been  a  healthy  evolution  In  the  US 
aid  philosophy,  three  different  periods  being 
easily  distinguishable.  During  the  Dulles  era, 
aid  was  ideological.  In  the  sense  that  It  was 
designed  to  reward  political  allegiance;  in 
the  Kennedy  area,  It  became  idealistic,  In  the 
sense  that  It  was  used  as  a  leverage  to  pro- 
mote supposedly  desirable  social  reforms. 
Later,  in  the  Johnson  era.  It  became  es- 
sentially pragmatic.  Its  basic  criterion  be- 
ing not  social  change  or  political  allegiance, 
but  the  effectiveness  of  the  utilization  of 
resources.  Perhaps  It  should  remain  so,  for 
the  variety  of  national  situations  Is  enor- 
mous, and  there  Is  no  development  formula 
of  general  applicability.  Moreover,  the  lever- 
age of  aid  has  been  vastly  overestimated  as 
an  Instrument  to  promote  reforms  and  mod- 
ernization.  Aid  Is  aid,  and  not  a  panacea. 

A    BLEAK    PROSPECT 

Political  disenchantment  and  an  exagger- 
ated view  of  the  aid  burden  make  the  pros- 
pects bleak  Indeed  for  aid  expansion.  This 
underlines  the  urgent  need  for  bolder  moves 
In  the  field  of  trade.  Acceleration  of  exports 
from  developing  countries  should  therefore 
be  an  Important  element  In  the  global  strat- 
egy for  development.  Ideally,  aid  and  trade 
should  be  complementary  rather  than  alter- 
native, for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  expansion 
of  trade  may  require  structural  changes  that 
could  only  be  financed  by  aid,  and  on  the 
other,  some  countries  do  not  have  the  re- 
source flexibility  for  a  substantial  expansion 
of  trade  In  the  short  run. 

The  alarming  note  In  the  present  policy 
perspective  Is  that  we  are  faced  with  rather 
negative  prospects  on  both  counts:  In  aid, 
because  of  disenchantment,  and  in  trade,  be- 
cause of  a  recrudescence  of  protectionism  In 
the  US.  We  are  In  fact  faced  with  the  bleak 
prospects  of  less  aid  and  less  trade. 

Some  basic  facts  may  be  recalled.  The 
share  of  the  developing  countries  in  world 
trade  has  declined  from  27  percent  In  1953 
to  less  than  20  percent  In  1965.  Growth  In 
the  exports  of  primary  products  was  4.7  per- 
cent per  annum  between  the  same  period 
while  the  growth  in  trade  of  manufacttired 
products  was  9.3  percent. 

If  part  of  the  blame  lies  with  the  devel- 
oping countries  that  practiced  overvalued 
exchange  rates  or  neglected  the  export  sec- 
tor, and  if  another  part  Is  explainable  in 
terms  of  technological  advances  In  the  pro- 
duction of  synthetics  or  savings  of  raw  ma- 
terials, a  large  measure  of  guilt  lies  squarely 
with  the  developed  countries  themselves.  In 
the  case  of  non-competing  tropical  products, 
they  have  raised  barriers  to  exports  from 
the  developing  countries  by  fiscal  charges 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  quantitative  restric- 
tions. In  addition,  violent  price  fiuctuatlons 
In  basic  commodities  had  deleterious  effects 
on  planning  and  growth. 

There  Is  In  fact  a  bitter  Irony  In  that  the 
developing  countries  are  expected  to  carry 
out  politically  dlfBcult  economic  and  social 
transformations,  while  developed  countries 
consider  It  politically  impossible  to  effect 
relatively  minor  changes  in  their  trade 
structure.  Even  the  economic  folklore  refiects 
their  double  standards  of  judgment.  The 
competitive  ability  of  the  developed  coun- 


tries in  world  markets  Is  described  as  "pro- 
ductive efficiency";  the  timid  inroads  of  low- 
cost  manufactures  of  developing  countries 
in  industrial  markets  are  described  as 
"market  disruption." 

WHKEK  RESPONSIBILrrT   LIES 

If  the  developed  world  is  serious  about 
helping  developing  countries — because  the 
sharing  of  progress  Is  not  only  a  humani- 
tarian necessity  but  a  requisite  for  world 
peace  and  stability — then  the  problem  of 
trade  must  be  urgently  reconsidered,  lest 
the  availability  of  foreign  exchange  become 
a  strangling  constraint  on  the  growth  of 
developing  countries. 

Such  measures  must  Include  commodity 
agreements  for  a  few  products,  compensatory 
financing  to  stabilize  export  earnings,  but 
chiefly  the  elimination  of  fiscal  charges  on 
non-competing  products  and  abatement  of 
protectionist  and  subsidization  measures  for 
non-competing  primary  products.  Since  it  is 
recognized  that  the  most  dynamic  field  for 
trade  expansion  is  the  commerce  In  manu- 
factures, urgent  consideration  should  be 
given  to  Implementing  the  scheme  for  pref- 
erential treatment  to  manufactures  from 
developing  countries,  a  principle  that  was 
agreed  to  at  the  UNCTAD  conference  held 
in  New  Delhi,  but  which  has  remained  theo- 
retical. 

USEFUL   MEASURES 

A  constructive  scheme  was  recently  worked 
out  vrtth  the  participation  of  Important  ele- 
ments of  the  US  business  community  at  the 
Bogota  meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Coun- 
cil for  Commerce  and  Production  (CICYP). 
According  to  this  scheme,  the  United  States 
would,  for  a  year,  give  unilateral  preferences 
to  processed  and  manufactured  products  of 
the  developing  world  on  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory 
basis.  But  It  would  narrow  such  concessions 
to  cover  only  the  Latin  American  countries  If, 
within  a  year,  the  European  countries  failed 
to  take  similar  measures,  or  If  the  Common 
Market  preferences  In  favor  of  African  pri- 
mary products,  which  discriminate  against 
Latin  America,  were  to  remain  in  force. 

This  measure  would  be  at  the  same  time 
an  invitation  for  a  worldwide  Uberalizatlon 
of  trade  and  a  recognition  of  the  special  posi- 
tion of  Latin  America,  as  the  only  main  un- 
sheltered area  in  world  trade. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  clues  but  no  key 
for  understanding  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. This  is  an  elusive  key  indeed.  Finding 
It  would  require  a  proper  blend  of  emotion 
and  rationality;  the  moderation  of  Utopian 
longings  and  the  raising  of  the  level  of  effi- 
ciency; the  conciliation  between  patient  capi- 
tal accumulation  and  welfare  aspirations. 
Finding  this  key  should  be  the  object  of 
everyone's  effort,  the  purpose  of  man's  quest, 
and  eventually  the  substance  of  our  reward. 


A  LETTER  FROM  CUBA:  THE  HUN- 
GER STRIKE  IN  LA  CABANA 
PRISON 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  I  placed  in  the  Record  an  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  85,000  political  pris- 
oners in  Castro's  jails  which  I  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Hartford  Committee  of 
Relatives  and  Friends  of  Cuban  Concen- 
tration Camp  Prisoners. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  received  a  second 
communication  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
smuggled  out  of  Cuba  to  this  country  by 
a  Cuban  resident  who  had  recently 
visited  an  imprisoned  relative  in  the  in- 
famous La  Cabana  prison.  For  obvious 
reasons,  the  names  of  the  sender  and 
the  recipient  carmot  be  revealed.  But  be- 
cause I  feel  that  this  criminal  situation 
must  be  repeatedly  brought  to  world  at- 
tention, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 


printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  full  text  of  the  letter. 

Prom  fragments  of  information  like 
this,  it  has  become  possible  to  put  to- 
gether a  reasonably  accurate  picture  of 
the  20-day  hunger  strike  in  La  Cabana 
prison  which  took  place  In  the  month  of 
Augiist.  According  to  this  letter,  the  pris- 
oners demanded  deportation  from  the 
country  or  death. 

So  long  as  Cuban  refugee  flights  to  this 
country  are  continued,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  take  the  stand  with  the 
Cuban  Government  that  the  many  thou- 
sands of  political  prisoners  should  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  list,  rather  than 
letting  Castro  select  all  those  who  are 
flown  to  the  United  States,  as  has  been 
the  case  up  until  now. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-lnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Havana, 
September  5.  1969. 

Dear  friend;  I  hope  that  when  you  receive 
this  you  are  well.  We  here  are  .  .  well  I 
should  not  even  tell  you  about  It.  To  start 
with  the  general  situation  here  could  not  be 
worse  specially  with  the  food  situation  that 
is  very  bad.  We  do  not  know  how  we  are 
able  to  go  from  one  day  to  the  next,  specially 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  because  at  least  at 
the  beginning  they  give  you  a  little  more 
of  rice  and  a  few  ounces  of  beans  without 
any  spices  and  if  it  is  vegetables  and  fruits 
one  gets  none  of  them  as  when  theri  are 
bananas  they  are  for  the  children. 

The  other  side  is  what  is  occurring  at  "La 
Cabana"  prison.  Before  in  the  month  of 
August  there  was  a  20  days  hunger  strike 
because  of  the  food,  the  visits  to  prison  and 
the  mail. 

After  20  days  those  In  the  upper  floors  gave 
up  but  seven  days  ago  the  hunger  strike 
was  renewed  for  the  same  reasons  but  now 
they  say  that  they  also  demand  deportation 
from  the  country  or  death. 

Yesterday  I  went  to  "La  Cabana"  I  spent 
the  whole  day  there  and  it  was  horrible.  I 
cannot  believe  I  am  back  home,  it  is  unbe- 
lievable we  are  not  all  dead  or  Imprisoned 
as  we  were  over  one  thousand  relatives  and 
friends  screaming  and  telling  the  military 
all  of  the  horrors  they  are  doing.  We  were 
all  hysterical.  They  started  with  their  guns 
hitting  us  and  Fhovlng  us  from  the  streets 
saying  we  could  not  remain.  We  even  called 
them  s.o.b. 

Well  J  ...  for  much  I  may  bring  to  your 
attention  of  what  happened  yesterday  this 
would  not  even  half  describe  It 

The  prisoners  have  said  that  after  Saturday 
If  they  do  not  solve  their  problems  they 
would  not  even  drink  water.  T'here  are  (5) 
five  thousand  In  this  determination  so  I  only 
beg  that  the  world  does  not  let  these  amount 
of  prisoners  die.  You  can  imagine  how  we 
feel,  those  of  us  who  have  a  little  of  our- 
selves in  there.  Yesterday  we  all  agreed  that 
we  had  to  find  a  way  the  whole  world  finds 
out  what  Is  happening  there  with  all  Chris- 
tians. The  reality  is  that  we  are  all  going  mad 
and  we  do  not  know  what  to  do. 

Well  J  ...  I  will  not  tire  you  with  all  the 
horrible  calamities  we  are  undergoing.  See 
what  you  can  do  with  aU  our  friends  that  I 
ask  to  be  remembered  to. 

I  thank  you. 


PARVTN  FOUNDATION'S  SOURCE 
OF  FUNDS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Washington  Evening  Star 
published  an  extremely  important  Asso- 
ciated Press  story  concerning  the  source 
of  the  funds  which  supported  the  Parvin 
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Foundation's  Salary  to  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Willianl  O.  Douglas. 

As  Senators  t^iU  recall,  the  basic  source 
of  the  Parvin  t'oundation's  funds  came 
from  a  deal  centering  around  the  Hotel 
Flamingo  in  m59.  At  that  time,  Albert 
Parvin  donated  2.085  shares  of  Flamingo 
stock  worth  $lll  million  to  set  up  the 
foundation,  aft^r  consultation  with  Jus- 
tice Douglas. 

Now  the  Associated  Press  reveals  that 
the  actual  sale  !of  the  hotel  in  1960  wsts 
masterminded  l>y  Meyer  Lansky,  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  notorious  mobsters.  AP 
says  that  Lanslw  got  a  $200,000  "finder's 
fee"  for  arrannng  the  sale  to  a  Florida 
group  of  investors.  According  to  the  con- 
tract signed  by  parvin  and  Lansky,  Lan- 
sky was  to  receive  quarterly  installments 
of  $6,250  beginr^ing  January  2.  1961.  Un- 
der these  terms  Parvin  would  have  been 
paying  money  ^o  Lansky  until  October 
1968. 

Mr.  President,  this  information  shows 
that  Parvin  hajd  a  continuous  business 
involvement  wi<h  one  of  America's  most 
clearly  identifle  1  gangsters  for  the  whole 
period  «rf  time  Jiat  Justice  Douglas  was 
the  Parvin  interests,  ex- 
cept for  the  finul  6  months. 

Justice  Dougliis'  involvement  in  a  mob- 
ster operation  ^peaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  President  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not 
have  this  particular  information  when 
Senate  floor  about  this 
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SuppoETED    Foundation 
DoircLAS   Headed 


Jean  Heller) 

— A  major  source  of  flnan- 
the  foundation  which  Su- 


preme Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
headed  for  nine  years  came  from  a  deal  set 
up  by  Meyer  Lansky,  one  of  tb«  nation's  most 
notorious  mobsters. 

Under  a  contract  signed  by  Albert  Parvin, 
Lansky  was  paid  $200,000,  for  acting  as 
middleman  In  setting  up  the  1960  sale  of  the 
Flamingo  Hotel  here.  Parvin,  former  head  of 
the  Parvln-Dohrmann  Co.  of  Los  Angeles, 
was  president  and  30  percent  owner  of  the 
company  seeking  to  sell  the  hotel-casino. 
Hotel  Flamingo.  Inc. 

The  Flamingo  was  sold  to  a  group  which 
included  Florida  hotelrAen  Samuel  Cohen, 
Morris  Lansburgh  and  Daniel  Lifter. 

The  $200,000  was  a  finder's  fee  which 
Lansky  received  for  introducing  the  sellers  to 
the  Florida  men  interested  in  buying  the 
hotel. 

Parvin  vised  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  the  Flamingo  to  help  set  up  the 
Albert   Parvin   Foundation. 

Parvin  said  Justice  Douglas  aided  him  In 
creating  the  foundation.  Douglas  later  served 
as  Its  president  and  only  salaried  officer. 

It  coQld  not  be  determined  If  Douglas  ever 
learned  of  or  was  told  of  the  background  of 
the  Flamingo  sale  at  any  time  during  his 
association  with  the  foundation.  Douglas  was 
asked  for  comment  but  declined  to  discuss 
the  matter.  Parvin  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 

A  federal  grand  Jury  In  New  York  Is  re- 
pwrted  to  be  looking  at  the  dealings  of  Par- 
vin, Parvin  Dohrmann  Co.  and  other  Individ- 
uals and  companies  in  an  investigation,  but 
this  probe  apparently  is  unrelated  to  the 
Flamingo  sale. 

(United  Press  International  reported  Mon- 
day that  Nevada  gambling  officials  are  in- 
vestigating Parvin  Dohrmann  because  of  al- 
legations Included  in  a  complaint  filed 
against  the  company  last  week  by  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission.  That 
complaint  charges  the  firm  with  fraudulent 
activities. 

(A  grand  Jury  in  New  York  which  is  In- 
vestigating attempts  to  Influence  govern- 
ment agencies  has  been  given  evidence,  also 
cited  by  the  SEC,  that  Martin  Sweig,  the 
now-suspended  administrative  assistant  to 
House  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack.  worked 
with  Nathan  Voloshen  of  New  York  to  ar- 
range a  meeting  between  Parvin  Dohrmann 
officials  and  SEC  officials  last  May. 

(The  SEC  had  suspended  sales  of  Parvin 
Dohrmann  stock  during  an  investigation  of 
the  company.  That  suspension  was  lifted 
several  days  after  the  meeting  with  Parvin 
Dohrmann  officials ) . 

According  to  a  contract  signed  by  both  Par- 
vin and  Lansky.  "Lansky  has  given  Flamingo 
Hotel  Flamingo.  Inc.  certain  information  re- 
garding prospective  purchasers  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  Information,  Flamingo  .  .  . 
has  contacted  a  prospective  purchaser  and 
is  presently  negotiating  the  terms  for  the 
sale  of  Its  property.  .  .  . 

"Flamingo  recognizes  and  acknowledges 
that  it  has  been  solely  through  the  informa- 
tion and  advice  supplied  by  Lansky  that  the 
sale  may  be  made.  .  .  . 

"Flamingo  acknowledges  that  Lansky  has 
been  the  finder  of  the  purchaser  of  the  prop- 
erty belonging  to  it,  and  as  a  result  of  Lan- 
sky's  services  in  supplying  the  information  as 
to  the  purchaser  and  advising  Flamingo 
thereof,  that  he  Is  entitled  to  payment  for 
the  services  thereon.  .  .  . 

"Flamingo  agrees  to  pay  Lansky  and  Lan- 
sky agrees  to  accept  as  payment  from  Fla- 
mingo the  sum  of  $200,000." 

The  agreement  was  dated  May  12,  1960, 
more  than  a  month  after  the  Cohen-Lans- 
burgh-Lif  ter  group  applied  to  Nevada  author- 
ities for  approval  of  the  Flamingo  purchase. 
On  June  1,  the  sale  was  given  final  approval 
by  the  Nevada  Gaming  Commission. 

The  terms  of  the  contract  stipulated  that 
Parvin's  company  would  pay  Lansky  the 
$200,000  fee  in  qviarterly  installments  of 
$6,250  beginning  Jan.  2,   1961.  Under  those 


terms,  Parvin  should  have  made  the  final 
payment  to  Lansky  in  October  1968. 

Lansky's  name  has  come  up  repeatedly  in 
recent  investigations  of  organized  crime.  Sen. 
John  L.  McClellan's  permanent  investigations 
subcommittee,  for  example,  describes  Lansky 
as  "one  of  the  country's  top  gangsters." 

FVank  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  Nevada 
Gaming  Control  Board,  was  asked  about  the 
state's  official  attitude  toward  any  Lansky 
involvement  in  gambling  activities  here. 

"He  is  not  the  kind  of  man  we  want  doing 
business  in  this  state,"  Johnson  said.  "And 
that's  putting  it  as  mildly  as  I  can." 

The  purchase  price  of  the  Flamingo  was 
$10.5  million.  Parvin  was  the  principal  stock- 
holder with  more  than  a  30  percent  share  of 
the  company  which  sold  the  hotel-casino. 
Harry  Goldman,  Parvin's  partner  In  Parvln- 
Dohrmann — a  multimlllion  dollar-a-year 
hotel  supply  business  in  Los  Angeles — held  7 
percent.  Other  stockholders  Included  singer 
Tony  Martin  and  actor  George  Raft. 

Parvin  said  In  an  interview  in  1964  that 
four  years  earlier  he  contacted  Douglas  and 
sought  his  help  in  setting  up  the  foundation. 
Douglas  agreed. 

Tax  records  of  the  Parvin  Foundation  dat- 
ing back  to  1962  show  that  Douglas  was  serv- 
ing as  president  at  an  annual  salary  of 
$12,000.  Proceeds  from  the  Flamingo  sale 
show  up  regularly  through  1968  as  one  of 
the  foundation's  largest  assets. 

Foundation  tax  records  prior  to  1962  are 
not  public  information. 

Douglas  came  under  sharp  congressional 
criticism  last  spring  for  his  Involvement  with 
the  foundation,  especially  when  it  was  dis- 
closed that  he  wrote  Parvin  telling  him  that 
an  Internal  Revenue  Service  investigation  of 
the  foundation  was  "a  manufactured  case." 

In  May,  Douglas  resigned  as  president  of 
the  foundation. 

The  Parvin  Foundation  has  also  had  an 
interest  in  several  Las  Vegas  hotels  and 
casinos  by  virtue  of  the  Parvin  Dohrmann 
stock  it  held.  Parvin  Dohrmann  owns  three 
casinos  here,  the  Aladdin,  the  Fremont  and 
the  Stardust. 

Harvey  Silbert.  secretary  of  the  foundation, 
said  It  severed  all  its  gambling  ties  in  May — 
the  same  month  Douglas  resigned  as  founda- 
tion president — when  it  sold  its  share  of 
Parvin  Dohrmann.  Silbert  also  said  the 
Flamingo  mortgage  was  paid  off  earlier  this 
year. 

Parvin  has  sold  out  his  interest  in  Parvin 
Dohrmann  as  well,  but  still  maintains  the 
foundation. 

In  June,  after  Parvin  sold  out,  Parvin 
Dohrmann  and  Denny's  Restaurants  Inc.  an- 
nounced they  would  merge,  but  the  plans 
were  canceled  earlier  this  month.  Several 
days  later  both  firms  and  their  officers  found 
themselves  embroiled  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

The  SEC  complaint,  filed  in  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  in  New  York,  alleges  violation  of 
anti-fraud,  report-filing  and  credit  provisions 
of  the  federal  securities  laws  In  connection 
with  the  now  defunct  merger  plans.  The  SEC 
also  accused  Parvin  of  filing  a  false  and  mis- 
leading proxy  statement  with  the  commis- 
sion. 

It  is  not  known  how  long  Lansky  and 
Parvin  knew  each  other  prior  to  their  1960 
business  dealings,  but  Lansky  had  known  the 
three  principal  purchasers  of  the  Flamingo 
for  some  time. 

Records  of  the  Nevada  Gaming  Control 
Board  show  that  Cohen,  Lansburgh  and 
Lifter  are  associates  in  a  number  of  large 
Miami  Beach  hotels  Including  the  San  Soucl, 
DeauvUle,  Sherry  Prontenac,  Casablanca  and 
Versailles.  Additional  Florida  records  show 
they  also  have  associates  in  the  Crown  Hotel, 
the  Edtn  Rock  Hotel  and  the  Waikiki  Motel, 
all  also  in  Miami  Beach. 

According  to  a  report  prepared  by  the 
Gaming  Control  Board's  investigative  staff 
and  read  into  the  record  at  the  board's  hear- 
ing on  the  sale  of  the  Flamingo,  Lansky  ap- 
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preached  the  three  members  of  the  Florid* 
group  in  1967  with  an  offer  to  sell  them  the 
Havana  Riviera  Hotel  In  Havana,  Cuba. 

The  group  declined  the  offer,  the  report 
said,  after  Lansburgh  went  to  Havana  to 
evaluate  the  property  and  learned  of  the 
growing  strength  of  Fidel  Castro.  It  was  fear 
of  Castro  that  caused  Lansburgh  to  drop  the 
matter  with  Lansky. 

The  trio  was  approached  again  by  Lansky 
in  late  1959,  the  report  stated,  when  Lansky 
asked  if  they  might  be  Interested  In  making 
a  loan  on  a  motel  north  of  Miami  Beach. 
They  told  Lansky  they  weren't  Interested. 

All  three  Individuals,  according  to  the  re- 
port, acknowledged  that  they  knew  Meyer 
Lansky  and  his  brother,  Jake,  but  stated: 

"We  have  never  received  any  money  from 
Meyer  or  Jake  Lansky.  or  any  of  their  asso- 
ciates; never  paid  any  money  to  them;  and, 
there  has  been  no  association  where  they 
might  say  they  have  any  part  of  our  business 
in  any  way." 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS  FOR  WOMEN 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  received  a  letter  from  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs  supporting  the 
ratification  of  the  United  Nations  Con- 
vention on  the  Political  Rights  of  Wom- 
en. The  membership  of  the  fine  organiza- 
tion includes  federations  in  every  State, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  has  a  total 
membership   of  over   180.000   members. 
This  year  the  federation  is  celebrating  its 
50th  anniversary.  The  members  of  this 
organization  exhibit  the  qualities  which 
the  Convention  on  Political  Rights  for 
Women  seeks  to  recognize  on  an  interna- 
tional level.  The  successes  of  these  women 
are  undeniable  proof  that  women  are 
ready  to  assume  the  full  political  rights 
reserved  to  men  for  so  many  generations. 
I  have  read  over  the  national  legisla- 
tive platform  of  the  federation  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  an  example  of  the  new 
responsibilities  women  are  willing  to  as- 
sume.   This   platform    deserves   careful 
consideration  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. The  adoption  of  the  federation's 
goals— particularly  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention  on  Political  Rights  for  Wom- 
en—would represent  a  great  stride  in 
guaranteeing   the  political   equality   of 
women. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  platform 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Legislative  Platform  Adopted  by 
THE  National  Convention,  St.  Lottis,  Mo., 
JtJLY  20-24,  1969 

action  items 
Item  1.  CcmstitutioTial  Amendment:  Sup- 
port legislation  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  that  equality 
of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  on  account  of  sex. 

Item  2;  Actively  work  for  pending  legisla- 
tion providing  for :  (a)  a  broadened  head-of- 
household  benefit  under  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code;  (b)  increased  personal  exemp- 
tion and  credit  for  dependents  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code;  and  (c)  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  tax  burden. 

Item  3:  Propose  and  support  legislation  to 
provide:  (a)  xinUorm  laws  and  regulations 
for  men  and  women  as  to  working  hours, 
working  conditions,  rates  of  pay.  equal  em- 
ployment opportxmity,  including  retirement 
for  age;  (b)  equal  treatment  for  working 
men  and  women  in  the  area  of  survivor  and 
retirement  benefits;  and  (c)  Increased  child 


care  deduction  under  the  Internal  Revenue 

Code. 

Item  4:  Propoee  and  support  state  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  uniform  Jury  servloe  and 
uniform  quaUflcationa  in  the  selecUon  of 
men  and  women  to  serve  on  grand  or  petit 
Juries  in  any  court. 

Item  5:  Propose  and  support  legislation  to 
bring  about  more  effective  crime  control  and 
law  enforcement. 

POLICT    ITEM 

Support  measures  within  the  framework 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
that  promote  peace  and  strengthen  national 
security  and  make  more  effective  the  United 
Nations  and  such  other  International  or- 
ganizations of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
participant,  without  relinquishment  of  our 
basic  freedoms. 

Special  note  is  called  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Convention  pending  before  the  United 
States  Senate  on  the  political  rights  of 
women  and  to  the  long-standing  support  lor 
ratification  of  this  convention  by  the  Fed- 
eration. 


WENDELL  WILLKIE 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this  month 
is  the  25th  anniversary  of  Wendell 
Willkie's  death,  yet  he  is  remembered 
still  for  his  dream  of  "One  World"  and 
his  life's  commitment  to  it. 

Prom  time  to  time  in  the  years  since 
Wendell  Willkie's  death,  authors  and 
others  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  man 
and  found  it  of  continuing  pertinence  to 
our  contemporary  life.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  therefore,  that  an  editorial  writ- 
ten 2  years  after  Willkie's  passing  and 
published  in  the  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  News. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Tokch  Srnx  Buens 
Two  years  ago.  in  the  bright  beauty  of  an 
October  afternoon,  WendeU  Wlllkie  came 
home  to  Indiana,  to  return  to  the  rich  earth 
from  which  he  sprang.  On  a  green  hillside 
over  which  flamed  the  tapestry  of  October 
the  man  whom  Indiana  gave  to  the  world 
was  laid  to  rest.  On  the  place  where  he  slept, 
the  leaves  came  drifting  down  from  the 
hackberry  and  linden  sentinels  for  his  eter- 
nal rest.  ,  .  ,^ 
The  great  voice  that  had  been  raised  for 
freedom  was  still.  But  even  death  can  not 
quench  a  dream,  and  a  flaming  spirit  lives 
beyond  mortaUty.  Wendell  WlUkle  had  fired 
the  thoughts  of  men.  and  touched  their 
hearts,  and  the  world  picked  up  his  torch. 
His  words  live,  and  his  dream  moves  on 
toward  reaUzatlon.  Greatness  does  not  die. 
Symbolic  recognition  of  that  truth  is  af- 
forded as  fully  as  can  be  expressed  in  stone, 
by  the  memorial  that  has  Just  been  placed 
at  his  grave.  This  is  truly  a  shrine  to  free- 
dom It  has  the  Idealism  of  the  cross,  the 
sword  of  the  spirit,  the  torch  of  humanity, 
the  book  of  InspiraUon,  and  the  laurel  of 

It  is  the  torch  and  the  book  that  will 
carry  the  message  of  Wendell  Wlllkie  to  those 
who  come  in  the  years  ahead  to  the  East 
HUl  cemetery  in  Rushvllle,  there  to  pay  hom- 
age to  one  who  was  a  friend  to  all  mankind. 
There  is- no  fire  In  the  granite  torch.  Rather 
the  flame  Is  In  the  words  graven  on  the  book 
that  all  may  read  as  they  rest  and  meditate. 
They  are  the  words  that  were  Mr.  Willkie's 
creed : 

"I  believe  In  America  because  in  It  we  are 
free — free  to  choose  our  government,  to  speak 
our  rainds,  to  observe  our  different  religions. 

"Because  we  are  generous  with  o\ir  free- 
dom, we  share  our  rights  with  those  who  dis- 
agree with  us. 


"Because  we  hate  no  people  and  covet  no 
people's  lands. 

"Because  we  are  blessed  with  a  natural  and 
varied  abundance. 

"Because  we  have  great  dreams  and  be- 
cause we  have  the  opportunity  to  make  those 
dreams  come  true." 

Mr.  Wlllkie  lived  those  words,  as  all  Ameri- 
cans should  live  them.  And  his  heritage  to 
his  fellow  countrymen  is  contained  in  these 
other  lines  on  the  book,  taken  from  hl» 
speeches  and  "One  World": 

"There  are  no  distant  points  In  the  world 
any  longer — our  thinking  in  the  future  must 
be  worldwide. 

"We  must  establish  beyond  all  doubt  the 
equality  of  men. 

"The  world  is  awakening  at  last  to  the 
knowledge  that  the  rule  of  people  by  other 
peoples  is  not  freedom. 

"Freedom  Is  an  indivisible  word— we  must 
be  prepared  to  extend  It  to  every  one. 
whether  they  are  rich  or  poor,  whether  they 
agree  with  us  or  not.  no  matter  what  their 
race  or  the  color  of  their  skin. 

"The  only  soil  In  which  liberty  can  grow  is 
that  of  a  united  people— we  must  have  faith 
that  the  welfare  of  one  Is  the  welfare  of  all— 
we  must  acknowledge  that  all  are  equal 
before  God  and  before  the  law. 

"Only  the  productive  are  strong,  only  the 
strong  are  free. 

"It  Is  Inescapably  true  that  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  any  man  anywhere  In 
the  world  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  by 
some  slight  degree  of  every  man.  everywhere 
In  the  world. 

"Whenever  we  take  away  the  liberties  of 
those  whom  we  hate  we  are  opening  the  way 
to  loss  of  liberty  for  those  we  love. 

"The  moral  losses  of  expediency  always  far 
outweigh  the  temporary  gains. 

"The  test  of  a  people  is  their  aim  and  not 
their  color." 

Those  words  still  speak  to  a  world  that  has 
yet  to  know  their  lull  meaning.  They  are  as 
true  as  the  ages.  And  as  long  as  there  are  Uv- 
ine  men  to  read  them,  and  warm  hearts  to 
respond,  the  spirit  of  Wendell  Wlllkie  will 
endure.  His  torch  still  burns. 


ARCHIBALD  RUTLEDGE,  THE  POET 
LAUREATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
Senators  will  grant  me  indulgence  today 
if  I  was  somewhat  poetic.  I  do  so  because 
I  am  paying  tribute  to  a  man  who  is  clo»e 
to  my  heart  and  to  the  hearts  of  readers 
throughout  the  world  who  cherish  beau- 
tiful -loetry. 

Today  is  the  86th  birthday  anniver- 
sary of  Archibald  Rutledge,  who  since 
1934  has  been  the  distinguished  poet  lau- 
reate of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Rutledge 
has  written  movingly  about  his  beloved 
native  State,  but  Indeed,  his  true  title 
should  be  poet  of  the  South.  For  it  is  the 
South,  both  old  and  new,  with  which  this 
great  writer  has  had  a  lifelong  affair 
of  heart.  The  reader  sees  and  feels  the 
beauty  of  the  Southern  mountains  in 
his  poetry.  He  joins  the  poet  beside  the 
slow-moving  rivers.  He  watches  the  har- 
vest of  the  com  and  cotton.  He  under- 
stands the  rapport  between  hunter  and 
dog,  and  hears  the  singing  of  the  birds 
on  an  eariy  morning.  I  think,  perhaps. 
Archibald  Rutledge  himself  is  charac- 
terized in  one  of  his  four-line  poems, 
entitled  "The  Few."  It  says: 
The  songs  that  poete  sing  are  mortal,  too; 

But  most  miraculously  In  a  few 
The  granite  of  eternity  lies  hid. 

The  great  song  buUds  its  own  proud  pyra- 
mid. 
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biography  Is  a  veritable 
the  world  of  literary 
achievement.  H^  has  had  his  writings 
published  since  he  was  a  teenager.  He  Is 
a  member  of  tne  International  Society 
of  Poets  Laureate,  and  was  elected  by 


that  society  as 
America.  He  is 


Nature  Poet  Laureate  of 

South  Carolina's  elector 

to  the  Hall  of  Fume.  Mr.  Rutledge  is  the 
author  of  87  published  books,  of  which  his 
most  recent  collection— Deep  River— is 
used  by  all  Anierican  universities  and 
by  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris  and  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  in  Qreat  Britain.  His  works 
have   been    translated   into   many   lan- 


personally  has  recorded 
75  of  his  poems  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. More  tht.n  60  have  been  set  to 
music,  and  majiy  appear  in  other  an- 
thologies and  [textbooks.  Incidentally. 
Deep  River  has  won  61  gold  medals.  He 
also  has  the  Join  Burroughs  medal  for 
poetry.  Of  his  writing,  the  noted  critic  of 
the  London  Tim  ;s  says : 

This    Is    the    clearest    and    most    splendid 
poetry  this  review  rer  has  read  in  50  years. 


guages.  and  he 


Mr.  -Rutledge 
Kappa'  the 
Letters,   the 
and  the  South 
His  writing  has 
degrees. 

Mr.  President 
was  tjorn  in  tiny 
perhaps  this  mqre 
shaped  his  life 
a  student  and  tajught 
at   Mercersburg 
vania.  But  wher 
returned  to  his 
another  labor 
of  his  boyhood 
tion. 

Despite  a  life 
accolade.  Archil  aid 
quiet  life  rather 
of  the  world  of 
says: 

I    am   not    a 
hunter,  forester. 


belongs    to    Phi    Beta 

American  Society  of  Arts  and 

American   Poetry   Society, 

[Carolina  Poetry  Society. 

Drought  him  23  honorary 


anl 

inspi]  ation 

Silent 

only 

lile 


I  have  read 
their  beauty 
source  of 
poem,  "The 
quently,  not 
philosophy  of 
for  in  this  age 
computers. 

I  commend 
His  life,  his  w 
love  and 
given  the  geniui 
seeing  the  wor 
perception  and 
it — and  has  bee^i 
gifts.  To  you 
many  more 
ness. 


ADDRESS  BY 
BEFORE 
CROWS 


tie 


Mr. 
ask  unanimous 
in  the  Record 
I  delivered  on 
annual   banquet 
Old   Crows   at 
Hotel,  in  this  city 


the  man  honored  today 

McClellanville,  S.C.  and 

than  any  other  factor 

■le  left  South  Carolina  as 

English  for  33  years 

Academy    in    Pennsyl- 

he  retired.  Mr.  Rutledge 

family  home  and  began 

of  love — the  restoration 

home.  Hampton  Planta- 

of  accomplishment  and 

Rutledge  chooses  the 

than  seek  the  attentions 

admirers.  Of  himself,  he 


Diner,   but    a    leisure-time 
archeologist. 


n^ny  of  his  poems.  To  me, 

grace  are  a  continuing 

as  in  his  moving 

Hills. "  It  speaks  elo- 

of  the  poet,  but  of  a 

which  many  men  grope 

of  plastic  and  steel  and 


Archibald  Rutledge  today. 

ri  tings  have  given  life  and 

happ  ness  to  others.  He  was 

of  poetry,  the  artistry  of 

d  around  him,  and  the 

tenderness  of  expressing 

greatly  blessed  by  these 

Poet  Laureate,  I  wish 

birthdays  and  much  happi- 


Mt. 


£  ENATOR  GOLD  WATER 
AJ ISOCIATION     OF     OLD 


GOLDWlATER.  Mr.   President,  I 

consent  to  have  printed 

text  of  a  speech  which 

October  21  before  the  sixth 

of   the  Association   of 

the   Washington   Hilton 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

An  Address  by  Senator  Barry  Goldwatsh, 
OP  Arizona,  Before  the  Sixth  Annual 
Banquet  of  the  Association  of  Old  Crows 
and  the  first  symposium  on  electronic 
Warfare.  October  21.  1969 

Mr.  President,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  It  Is 
a  privilege  to  be  with  you  here  tonight  on 
the  occasion  of  this  important  annual  con- 
ference, and  it  is  refreshing  to  be  referred 
to  as  a  'Crow.' 

I  suspect  there  are  many  people  in  Wash- 
ington that  would  tell  you  quite  freely  that 
Barry  Goldwater  is  a  real  bird.  What  they 
mean  is  that  Barry  Goldwater  is  a  Vietnam 
hawk. 

I  sincerely  thought  I  had  reached  the  pin- 
nacle in  that  particular  department  until  a 
few  days  ago  when  I  suggested  that  If  the 
Communists  continued  to  block  any  and 
all  efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement 
in  Paris  that  we  should  bomb  the  Port  of 
Haiphong  and  destroy  the  railroad  which 
runs  along  the  Red  River  Valley  from  Com- 
munist China.  And  that  is  when  I  really 
achieved  the  ultimate.  I  was  described  in 
numerous  radio  broadcasts  as  a  "hawk  of 
hawks." 

On  the  subject  of  Vietnam.  I  willingly  ad- 
mit to  the  status  of  a  hawk.  In  fact.  I  am 
indeed  proud  to  be  counted  among  those 
Americana  who  believe  that  when  our  nation 
is  committed  to  war  in  the  name  of  human 
freedom  every  effort  should  be  made  to  win 
that  war. 

And  by  this  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  I 
am  against  peace.  I  want  peace  as  much  as 
any  other  concerned  person  in  this  great  land 
of  ours.  But  I  do  not  want  a  fraudulent 
peace.  I  do  not  want  peace  at  any  cost.  I 
do  not  want  a  peace  which  would  dishonor 
us  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  And  I  do  not  want  a  peace  that  would 
cost  us  heavily  in  lives,  blood  and  respect. 

We  have  all  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
recent  Vietnam  Moratorium  demonstrations. 
These  were  promoted  in  the  name  of  peace. 
As  such,  they  attracted  some  support  from 
persons  honestly  concerned  with  the  pro- 
longed war  in  Vietnam  and  who  seemed  to 
think  that  they  could  perhaps  hasten  Its 
end  by  taking  to  the  streets.  I  am  here  to 
tell  you  that  this  Is  not  the  way  policy  is 
made  or  can  be  made  in  a  Republic.  Demo- 
cratic processes  provide  other  legitimate 
means  for  changing  any  official  policy  with 
which  Americans  might  disagree.  That  is 
what  our  free  election  system  is  all  about. 
That  is  why  American  citizens  are  provided 
with  the  right  to  vote.  The  ballot  box  is  pro- 
vided to  serve  those  who  would  continue 
existing  policies  and  officials  or  replace  them 
with  others  who  hold  a  different  view. 

Some  leaders  of  the  Moratorium  claim  that 
by  protesting  and  demonstrating  in  the 
streets  peace  advocates  in  this  coimtry  could 
show  the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
there  exists  In  this  country  a  desire  for  an 
end  to  the  bloodshed  in  Vietnam. 

Having  discussed  the  war  with  President 
Nixon  on  repeated  occasions.  I  can  assure 
you  that  he  needed  no  announcements  from 
the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee,  no  dem- 
onstrations by  the  SDS.  no  new  flood  of 
speeches  by  the  political  doves  to  impress 
upon  him  the  fact  that  there  is  unhappiness 
and  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  land  be- 
cause of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Who.  I  am  forced  to  ask.  do  these  people 
think  they  are  fooling?  Certainly  not  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  nor  any  of  the  military 
services,  nor  not  many  of  the  members  of 
Congress.  The  President  and  everyone  else 
concerned  have  been  living  with  this  problem 
day  and  night  for  many,  many  months.  The 
Administration  didn't  need  a  lot  of  hoopla 
to  convince  it  that  Americans  are  weary  and 
frustrated   over    the    progress   of   events    in 


Vietnam.  Nor  did  it  need  any  reminding  of 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  Americans  are 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  an  honorable  peace. 
I  say  now  and  I've  said  before  that  the 
Moratorium  served  no  useful  purpose  for  our 
nation  or  our  government  but  did  serve  an 
Important  propaganda  objective  for  the  Com- 
munist enemy.  Statements  from  Hanoi,  from 
Moscow  and  from  Peking  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  Moratorium  was  used — wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly — as  prime  ammunition 
for  the  Communist  propaganda  machine. 

And  I  want  to  say  now  that  there  were 
along  with  the  responsible  Americans  who 
demonstrated  on  October  15  some  whose  ob- 
jective wets  not  peace  but  a  Communist 
victory. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  spokesmen  were 
very  clear  about  It.  One  Senator  said,  and  I 
use  the  quotes  attributed  to  him  by  the 
New  York  Times  on  October  16: 

"I  think  history  would  see  nothing  wrong 
if  Nixon  does  preside  over  the  first  military 
defeat  of  this  country,  but  would  regard  It 
Instead  as  a  measure  of  great  statesman- 
ship." 

I  don't  think  we  have  to  concern  ourselves 
here  or  anywhere  with  what  history  would 
see  in  a  complete  and  immediate  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  from  Vietnam.  Of  much 
more  immediate  concern  Is  what  the  ma- 
jority of  patriotic,  upstanding  and  honor- 
able Americans  would  think  of  their  nation 
defaulting  on  an  honorable  commitment  and 
surrendering  to  a  Communist  enemy.  They 
woiUdn't  wait  for  history  and  they  wouldn't 
call  it  statesmanship.  Most  Americans  would 
call  it  an  unconscionable  act  of  cowardice. 
They  would  see  it  as  the  most  costly  move 
ever  made  by  the  United  States  in  a  military 
operation. 

You  don't  have  to  accept  my  word.  Former 
Defense  Secretary  Clark  Clifford  said  It  all 
when  he  described  a  proposal  to  withdraw 
American  troops  from  South  Vietnam  by 
December.  1970.  as  "unrealistic  and  imprac- 
tical" and  an  action  which  would  result  in — 
and  I  use  his  precise  words — "a  bloodbath." 
Mr.  Clifford,  like  everyone  else  who  has 
any  knowledge  at  all  of  military  operations 
and  strategy,  realizes  that  such  a  withdrawal 
would  cause  the  collapse  of  the  military  and 
the  collapse  of  the  government  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  would  lay  South  Vietnam  and 
all  of  Southeast  Asia  wide  open  to  Commu- 
nist  conquest   and   terrorism. 

It  is  one  thing  for  people  who  dislike  war 
to  take  to  the  streets  and  yell  for  withdrawal 
of  American  military  forces  as  a  means  of 
promoting  peace.  It  is  quite  another  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  defaulting  on  our 
commitments  and  breaking  faith  with  this 
nation's  young  men  who  have  fought  and 
bled  and  died  in  Vietnam. 

Have  you  ever  thought  what  would  hap- 
pen If  one  of  the  nation's  foremost  doves 
were  suddenly  to  find  himself  President  of 
the  United  States.  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  the  strategic  leader 
of  200  million  Americans  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  free   world? 

Of  course,  we'll  never  know  for  sure.  But 
based  on  the  actions  of  three  Presidents  of 
varying  degrees  of  philosophical  leanings.  I 
would  say  that  it  is  a  lead-pipe  cinch  that 
none  of  the  doves  would  move  any  faster  In 
the  direction  of  disengagement  than  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  doing  at  this  very  moment. 

It  is  not  enough  just  to  make  a  big  noise 
in  the  name  of  peace  and  then  demand  im- 
possible military  actions  such  as  complete 
and  immediate  withdrawal  of  troops.  That  Is 
easy.  It  is  simplicity  Itself.  But  It  carries 
with  It  not  one  ounce  of  responsibility  for 
what  might  happen  to  American  Uves  and  to 
our  own  national  strategic  interests  If  such 
action  were  to  be  taken  by  the  person  in 
authority. 

Leadership  in  these  times  Is  not  easy.  In 
Vietnam  and  at  home  President  Nixon  is 
faced  with  hard  decisions,  some  of  which  are 
bound   to   be  unpopular.   And  it  stands   to 
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reason  that  his  task  is  made  more  difficult 
by  people  who  demonstrate  and  shout  easy 
answers  to  tough  questions.  As  I  said  before, 
the  shouting  is  easy,  but  the  doing  takes 
some  guts.  I  say  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
in  the  White  House  a  man  of  sound  Judg- 
ment and  high  courage  who  has  had  the 
honesty  and  directness  to  inform  the  emo- 
tional crowds  with  their  banners  and  their 
^igns  that  policy  is  not  made  in  the  streets 
And  while  I  am  at  it.  let  me  say  that^l 
hope  that  policy  will  continue  to  be  made 
in  the  White  House,  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  In 
light  of  what  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers 
in  the  last  couple  of  days.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  no  part  of  our  official  policy  will  be  made 
in  the  office  of  U.N.  Secretary  General  U 
Thant.  Mr.  Thant  does  not  strike  me  as  the 
kind  of  man  whose  record  Is  svich  that  he 
can  be  counted  upon  to  serve  in  the  post 
of  "broker"  to  work  out  a  viable,  political 
situation  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  for  one.  remember  Mr.  Thant's  efforts 
in  connection  with  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
I  also  remember  the  part  he  played  In  the 
Middle  Eastern  situation  Just  prior  to  the 
war  of  June.  1967.  Neither  situation  con- 
vinced me  that  he  is  a  man  whose  judgment 
is  superior  and  whose  political  concerns  are 
entirely  objective. 

I  notice  that  the  same  people  who  are 
urging  that  U  Thant  be  assigned  the  role  of 
broker  In  Vietnam  are  those  who  supported 
the  Vietnam  Moratorium.  For  example,  one 
Senator  claims  that  President  Nixon  was 
wrong  to  treat  the  Moratorium  as  something 
which  made  him  a  target.  He  said  the  Pres- 
ident should  have  treated  it  as  "something 
in  which  he  could  have  played  a  part." 
This  is  patently  ridiculous  on  Its  face. 
Can  you  Imagine  the  President  of  the 
United  States  participating  in  a  movement 
that  was  aimed  against  what  he  hlntiself 
thought  was  the  best  course  for  this  Nation 
to  pursue? 

Can  you  see  him  playing  a  part  in  sugges- 
tions about  presiding  over  the  first  military 
defeat  of  this  country?  „  ,.  ^ 

Can  you  see  the  President  of  the  United 
States  approving  pro-Viet  Cong  statements 
by  people  who  insisted  on  waving  the  enemy 

flag? 

Can  you  see  the  President  of  the  United 
States  turning  his  back  on  American  fight- 
ing men  and  on  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  on  our  South  Vietnamese  allies? 

Perhaps  others  can  see  this  happening,  but 
I  can't.  I  know  Richard  Nixon,  and  I  think 
he's  right. 

Now  the  leaders  of  this  antl-Vletnam  war 
offensive  tell  us  that  they  plan  to  escalate 
their  efforts  every  month  until  the  United 
States  military  involvement  Is  ended.  I  un- 
derstand that  November  13,  14  and  15  are 
the  dates  fixed  for  the  next  round  of  demon- 
strations. 

We  also  hear  ominous  rumblings  which 
claim  the  protests  In  December  will  lead  to 
riots  and  violence.  I  can  only  say  that  if  this 
happens  it  will  be  a  disgrace  for  an  honorable 
Nation.  Already  our  troops  and  our  flghtlnp; 
men  in  Vietnam  have  had  their  morale 
severely  shaken  by  the  spectacle  of  thou- 
sands of  people  running  through  the  streets 
and  shouting  their  disapproval  with  what 
our  fighting  men  are  trying  to  accomplish. 
I  believe  anything  that  causes  one  single 
American  military  man  unhappiness  and  dis- 
couragement In  the  pursuit  of  his  assign- 
ment In  Vietnam  Is  Indefensible. 

But  I  am  fully  aware  that  such  sentiments 
are  not  shared  by  the  President's  Vietnam 
critics  and  by  those  professional  agitators 
who  oppose  any  and  all  facets  of  American 
defense.  Because  of  this,  it  Is  my  hope  that 
patriotic  Americans  will  make  a  special  effort 
on  November  11,  Veterans  Day,  to  show  their 
gratitude  to  the  men  In  Vietnam.  I  am  not 
here  suggesting  any  kind  of  demonstrations 
or  public  display  of  patriotic  emotions. 
Rather.    I    am    suggesting    that    concerned 


Americans  use  this  opportunity  to  write  to  a 
serviceman  In  Vietnam,  or  perhaps  to  the 
parents  of  such  a  serviceman,  to  express  their 
quiet,  heartfelt  gratitude. 


HEADSTART  WORKS  AS  BILINGUAL 
TRAINING  PROGRAM 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  received  a  letter  which  shows 
the  great  promise  that  Headstart  gives 
of  allowing  our  Mexican-American  chil- 
dren of  becoming  productive  citizens. 

Bilingual  Headstart  programs,  like  bi- 
lingual education  programs,  are  the  hope 
of  the  future. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Senate  has  passed 
the  poverty  extension  act  and  that  Head- 
start  wall  receive  a  reasonable  if  not 
ideal  authorization.  I  hope  the  Members 
of  the  other  body  will  also  see  the  merit 
of  these  poverty  programs  and  speedily 
pass  the  authorization  bill. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  October  14.  1969. 
from  Mr.  Jack  R.  Tarvln  and  its  attach- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and    attachment    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Port  Worth  Public  Schools, 
Fort  Worth.  Tex..  October  14,  1969. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  Knowing  of 
your  interest  in  Federal  Aid  to  Education,  I 
thought  the  enclosed  letter  written  by  a 
Headstart  aide  and  reproduced  in  her  church 
paper  would  be  of  Interest  to  you. 
Respectfxilly. 

Jack  R.  Tarvin, 
Director.  Federal  Programs. 
(Note.— Tlie  following  account  by  Diane 
Dowdey  has  been  prepared  by  her  at  my 
request  for  publication  in  the  Messenger 
and  even  more  widely,  we  hope.  Diane,  a 
freshman  at  Paschal  High  School  and  a  mem- 
ber of  South  Hills  Christian  Church,  par- 
ticipated in  the  Headstart  program  in  con- 
nection with  a  Camp  Fire  girl  religious 
growth  project.  As  her  minister  I  have  con- 
sulted with  Diane  on  requirements  for  the 
project,  but  the  Headstart  participation  was 
her  own  Idea,  and  I  think  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  fruits  of  her  project— Jeff  Has- 
sell  Minister.  South  Hills  Christian  Church.) 


"MERRY-GO-ROUND 

""Where's  the  horse  for  a  Negro  child? 
'Cause.  Mister.  I  want  to  ride. 
Down  South,  where  I  come  from 
White  folks  and   colored   cant  sit   side  by 
side. 
On  the  trains  there's  a  Jim  Crow  car; 

On  the  buses  we  sit  at  the  back. 
But  there  ain't  no  back  to  a  merry-go-round, 
So.  Mister.  Where's  the  horse  for  a  child 
that's  black." 

— Lancston  Hughes. 

Although  we  have  come  a  long  way  from 
the  conditions  this  poem  describes.  I  spent 
my  siunmer  with  five-year-old  children  who 
got  to  ride  a  merry-go-round  for  the  first 
time  thU  summer.  I  worked  as  a  volunteer 
for  Headstart  at  Alexander  Hogg  Elementary 
School.  Headstart  lasted  from  June  16  to 
August  8.  At  Alexander  Hogg,  there  were 
fifty-six  children,  five  teachers,  five  aides, 
and  volunteers. 

In  my  particular  class  there  were  nine 
children;  one  Anglo.  Edward:  two  Mexican- 
Americans,  Delia  and  Annabelle;  and  six 
Negroes.  Etewayne.  Jerome,  Lisa,  Alice.  Pam- 
ela and  Jeanette.  Headstart  is  supposed  to 
help  underprivileged  children  catch  up  with 
the  experiences  of  better-off  children.  They 
were  told  stories.  Some  of  the  children  had 
never    heard    "The    Gingerbread    Boy"'    or 


•Cinderella."  Tliey  were  exposed  to  many 
facets  of  school,  such  as  coloring,  cutting, 
pasting,  staying  In  line,  using  public  rest- 
rooms,  and  being  with  teachers  and  children. 

Neither  Delia  nor  Annabelle  spoke  English 
at  the  beginning,  although  they  understood 
it  At  the  end  they  preferred  English  to 
Spanish.  Many  of  the  children  who  spoke 
English  could  not  carry  on  a  conversation 
or  answer  questions,  simply  because  they 
did  not  know  how.  In  most  Instances,  you 
could  not  ask  a  child,  "What  is  your  name?" 
and  get  a  response.  They  had  to  be  told  to 
SBV  "My  name  Is "  followed  by  the  com- 
plete name.  Many  of  them  had  no  idea  of 
their  last  name. 

The  children  were  given  milk  and  dough- 
nuts in  the  morning  and  a  hot  lunch  at 
noon.  Annabelle  did  not  eat  much  except 
milk,  mashed  potatoes,  and  ice  cream.  When 
the  dentist  came,  we  found  out  why.  Her 
teeth  were  so  rotten  that  she  could  not  chew 
anything,  but  subsisted  on  things  she  could 

suck 

The  children  also  had  a  medical  checkup, 
and  a  nurse  came  once  a  week.  Lisa  had  a 
droopy  eyelid  that  did  not  open  completely. 
We  mentioned  it  to  the  nurse,  who  arranged 
for  an  operation  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  Her 
problem  could  only  be  corrected  if  caugnt 
before  the  age  of  seven  It  is  probable  that  if 
Lisa  had  not  gone  to  Headstart,  her  problem 
would  have  gone  unnoticed  and  "htreited 
because  her  family  could  not  have  afforded 
it  Federal  funds  paid  for  Annabelle  s  dental 
appointments  and  Lisa's  operation. 

If  I  looked  out  the  window.  1  could  see  the 
continental  National  Bank  Building  twelve 
blocks  away,  yet  some  of  these  children  h.^a 
never  been  downtown.  They  went  on  held 
trips  to  Six  Flags.  Leonard's.  Vandervoort  s 
Dairy,  the  zoo.  Heritage  Hall,  and  the  Coca- 
Cola  Bottling  Company. 

At  Six  Flags  the  children  rode  two  riaes 
and  saw  the  animals.  The  Leonard's  ■.rip  in- 
cluded a  bus  tour  of  downtown  Port  Worth 
and  a  ride  on  the  subway  and  escalators. 
They  saw  a  lady  decorate  a  cake  and  were 
elven  a  cookie  In  the  bakery  department  In 
the  pet  shop  they  saw  fish,  h.imsters.  lizards, 
turtles,  gerbils,  and  were  completely  capti- 
vated by  a  monkey. 

At  Vandervoort's  Dairy,  the  children  s.iw 
milk  being  processed  and  put  into  cartons. 
The  ice  cream  they  received  was  quickly 
eaten.  One  little  girl.  Mildred  an  Anglo  (the 
one  I  felt  sorriest  fori  could  not  go  into  the 
storage  room  because  she  had  no  shoes  and 
the  floor  would  burn  her  feet.  The  Headstart 
teachers  tried  to  get  shoes  for  her  through 
proper  channels  and  contacted  six  weUsre 
agencies.  At  the  end  of  Headstart.  Mildred 
possessed  six  pairs  of  shoes— all  different. 

We  went  to  the  zoo  the  same  day  we  went 
to  the  dairy.  The  children  went  through  the 
Herpetarium  and  saw  the  other  animals.  As 
a  sort  of  special  treat,  they  saw  the  baby 
tiger  in  the  incubator,  and  the  preparation 
of  the  animals'  lunches. 

All  these  field  trips  had  been  planned  for 
all  Headstart  children  in  every  school  and  the 
transportation  had  been  school  busses.  Our 
school  decided  to  go  to  Heritage  Hall  and  we 
went  in  cars.  The  children  fully  enjoyed  this 
trie  except  Dewavne,  who  declared  the  min- 
ute he  got  mslde  Heritage  Hall  that  he  was 
not  going  through.  The  Indians  might  get 
him'  After  a  while  one  of  the  workers,  a 
Negro  man.  talked  him  into  going.  And  he 
had  mwe  fun  than  any  of  the  others.  Our 
guide  was  an  Indian  girl,  which  added  to  the 
excitement. 

Like  Heritage  Hall,  our  trip  to  Coca-Cola 
Bottling  Company  was  taken  just  by  otu- 
school.  This  trip  was  probably  the  most  en- 
joved  one  because  the  guide  talked  on  their 
level  The  machines  were  very  noisy  and  Lisa 
found  them  scary,  but  the  other  children 
found  the  conveyor  belt  fascinating. 

On  almost  all  trips  the  children  received  a 
souvenir  to  make  the  memory  lastmg. 

Besides  these  trips,  each  child  went  on  an 
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Individual  trip  vflth  »n  »dult.  Moat  of  them 
went  to  the  park  jand  rode  the  rides.  They  also 
got  to  eat  out  oil  these  trips.  Two  boys  went 
to  Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  and  aTter  they 
came  back,  the  ♦•Ir  Force  had  two  new  vol- 
unteers. One  ladr  took  a  child  swimming  In 
her  pool.  This  one-to-one  trip  was  very  Im- 
portant In  the  giowth  of  the  child.  We  tried 
to  have  men  tako  some  children  because  out 
of  the  nine  chlkj-en  In  my  class,  only  three 
had  fathers  Uvlni ;  at  home. 

The  children  {jew  this  summer  In  many 
ways.  I  was  glad  I  hat  I  got  to  be  a  part  of  this 
growth  and  said  iiat  they  did  not  have  these 
experiences  befots  they  were  five.  These  chil- 
dren got  on  a  merry-go-round  for  the  first 
time  this  summe;  •.  They  will  need  our  help  to 
get  off  the  merrj -go-round  called  poverty. 


NATIONAL 


BUSINESS   WOMEN'S 
WEEK 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Presylent,  this 
week  we  celelrate  National  Business 
Women's  Week.  A  national  salute  is  given 
to  the  thousands  of  business  and  profes- 
sional women  wjho  participate  so  actively 
in  American  coi^merce  and  who  add  new 
dimension  to  tile  fields  of  law.  medicine, 
social  sciences,  and  the  humanities.  Often 
In  the.  loref  ronk  of  civil  service  and  re- 
sponsibility, bi^iness  and  professional 
women  of  America  endeavor  to  stay  in- 
formed on  the  problems  of  the  day,  and 
contribute  their  talents  toward  finding 
solutions.  ] 

The  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professionil  Women's  Clubs  is  one 
gathering  point]  for  the  women  of  whom 
I  speak.  This  fijpe  organization  has  180,- 
000  members  ill  more  than  3,800  clubs 
across  the  Nation.  I  am  pleased  to  salute 
the  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Wdmen  for  its  contribution. 

Mr.  President!  it  is  particularly  appro- 
priate during  National  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Womoi's  Week,  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  a  Nabraskan  whose  singular 
qualities  are  in  the  best  tradition  of  lead- 
ership and  service  exemplified  by  the 
Federation.  Mrs.  Haven  Smith,  of  Chap- 
pell,  Nebr..  hasjrecently  been  appointed 
by  President  Nikon  as  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Rural  Devel- 
opment. The  Task  Force  was  created  to 
review  the  effectiveness  of  present  rural 
assistance  progrlams,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  what  might  be  done  in 
the  private  and  public  sectors  to  stimu- 
late rural  develc  pment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
several  articles  and  an  editorial  on  the 
appointment  of  Mrs.  Smith,  published  in 
Nebraska  newspipers. 

Mrs.  Smith,  vho  presently  serves  as 
national  chairm m  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Women,  and  as  the  only  woman 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureiiu,  has  received  awards 
from  the  University  of  Nebraska,  the  Na- 
tional Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  is  an  honorary  international 
member  of  Beta  Sigma  Psi.  Mrs.  Smith 
was  selected  by  the  French  Government 
this  year  as  onii  of  six  women  to  make 
a  good  will  toui  of  France.  In  1968  and 
1969.  Mrs.  Smith  made  a  similar  good 
will  tour  of  eigh  I  South  American  coun- 
tries. Mrs.  Havtn  Smith  represents  the 
kind  of  talent  ai  id  energy  seen  in  Ameri- 
can business  and  professional  women, 
£ind  I  am  proud  to  join  in  saluting  her. 


There  is  another  outstanding  profes- 
sional Nebraskan  woman  whom  I  must 
mention  today:  Miss  Sarah  Jane  Cun- 
ningham, a  lawyer  of  McCook,  Nebr., 
who  merits  the  thanks  and  best  wishes 
of  all  of  us  for  her  service  to  the  com- 
munity smd  the  State  of  Nebraska.  Miss 
Cunningham  is  the  immediate  past  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  privilege  to  salute 
these  two  outstanding:  Nebraska  women 
and  to  extend  congratulations  to  all 
business  and  professional  women  across 
the  Nation.  I  wish  them  continued 
success. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Journal, 

Sept.  29,  1969] 

Mrs.  Haven  Smith  Heads  Rural  Unit — Task 

Force  Goal:   Stimttlation  of  Growth  in 

U.S.  Farm  Areas 

Washington. — Sen.  Carl  T.  Curtis  said 
Monday  he  was  informed  by  the  White  House 
that  Mrs.  Haven  Smith  of  ChappeU,  Neb., 
has  been  selected  to  be  chairman  of  the 
President's  task  force  on  rural  development. 

Mrs.  Smith  has  long  been  a  leader  among 
farm  women  of  the  nation. 

The  White  House  announcement  said  the 
purpose  of  the  task  force  Is  to  review  the 
effectiveness  of  the  present  rural  assistance 
programs  and  make  recommendations  as  to 
what  might  be  done  in  the  private  and  pub- 
lic sectors  to  stimulate  rural  development. 

"I  am  very  delighted  that  Nebraska  Is  rep- 
resented on  this  task  force,"  Sen.  Curtis  said. 

"Mrs.  Smith  Is  very  articulate.  She's  trav- 
eled a  great  deal.  I  feel  that  she  can  speak 
for  all  phases  of  rural  life." 

He  said  the  preliminary  announcement 
from  the  White  House  indicates  that  the  task 
force  will  not  deal  with  the  mechanics  of 
farm  programs  but  overall  development  of 
rural  areas. 

Sen.  Curtis  said  this  task  force  "may  well 
be  a  prelude  to  launching  a  rural  affairs 
council  which  I  have  proposed,  or  something 
similar  under  a  different  title." 

In  June,  Curtis  presented  a  memorandum 
to  President  Nixon  privately  In  which  he 
urged,  such  a  council  to  "give  rural  America 
a  voice  in  the  high  councils  of  the  office  of 
the  president." 

[From  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Journal,  Sept.  29, 
1969] 

Qualifications  of  New  Rurai.  Unit  Leader 
Told 

Mrs.  Haven  Smith  of  ChappeU  has  been 
active  In  local,  state  and  national  farm 
women's  groups  for  nearly  two  decades  and 
has  previously  served  in  advisory  capacities 
in  government. 

In  1955  she  was  named  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson  to  a  15-mem- 
ber  advisory  committee  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  review  the  govern- 
ment's current  research  program  into  home 
economics. 

In  1956  she  acted  as  consultant  to  the 
Women's  Affairs  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  which  sought  to  advance  the  status 
of  women  and  their  contributions  to  the 
national  economy. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  appointed  to  the  National 
Commission  of  Community  Health  Services 
in  1963.  She  served  on  the  National  Live- 
stock and  Meat  Board  and  as  director  of  the 
Agrlculture-Hall  of  Fame.  She  was  appointed 
national  vice  chairman  of  the  4-H  Club 
Builders'  Council  In   1951. 

Wife  of  a  Duell  County  wheat  farmer,  Mrs. 
Smith  has  been  an  active  leader  In  Farm 
Bureau.  She  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 


directors  of  Nebraska  Farm  Bureau  and  of 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  She 
served  as  state  president  and  chairman  of 
Associated  Women  of  the  Nebraska  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  before  being  elected  re- 
gional director  and  then  national  •  •  » 
committee  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 

She  was  elected  deputy  president  of  Asso- 
ciated Country  Women  of  the  World  and  in 
1953  was  selected  as  one  of  three  American 
women  to  visit  Switzerland,  representing 
United  States  club  women  In  an  exchange 
of  Swiss-American  friendship. 

Mrs,  Smith  has  received  numerous  awards 
for  her  civic  and  community  service.  The 
University  of  Nebraska  presented  her  with  a 
Distinguished  Service  award  in  1956.  Pour 
years  later,  she  was  given  another  Distin- 
guished Service  award  for  her  service  to 
agriculture  and  education  by  the  Land  Grant 
Colleges.  In  1967  the  Freedom  Poimdatlon 
at  Valley  Forge  selected  her  as  having  made 
one  of  the  best  speeches  on  freedom  in  Amer- 
ica in  1966. 

Mrs.  Smith  Is  a  University  of  Nebraska 
graduate. 

[Prom  the  Omaha,  Nebr.,  World-Herald, 
Sept.  29,  19691 

Mrs.  Smith  Will  Direct  Farm  Study 

Washington. — Sen.  Carl  T.  Curtis  said 
Monday  he  was  Informed  by  the  White  House 
that  Mrs.  Haven  Smith  of  ChappeU,  Neb., 
has  been  selected  to  be  chairman  of  the 
President's  task  force  on  rural  development. 

Mrs.  Smith  has  long  been  a  leader  among 
farm  women. 

The  White  House  announcement  said  the 
task  force  will  review  present  rural  assistance 
programs  and  recommend  what  might  be 
done  to  stimulate  rural  development. 

"I  am  very  delighted  that  Nebraska  Is  rep- 
resented on  this  task  force,"  Sen.  Curtis  said. 
"B4rs.  Smith  Is  very  articulate.  She's  traveled 
a  great  deal.  I  feel  that  she  can  speak  for 
all  phases  of  rural  life."  He  said  the  White 
House  announcement  indicates  that  the  task 
force  will  not  deal  with  the  mechanics  of 
farm  programs  but  over  all  rural  develop- 
ment. 

Sen.  Curtis  said  this  task  force  "may  well 
be  a  prelude  to  launching  a  rural  affairs 
council  which  I  have  proposed,  or  something 
similar  under  a  different  title." 

In  June  Curtis  presented  a  memorandum 
to  President  Nixon  privately  in  which  he 
urged  such  a  council  to  "give  rural  America 
a  voice  in  the  high  councils  of  the  oSce  of 
the  president." 

(Prom  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Evening  Journal, 

Oct.  4,  1969) 

Rural  Affairs  Council 

President  Nixon's  appointment  of  a  task 
force  on  rural  development,  along  with  his 
reported  interest  Ln  a  permanent  Rural 
Affairs  Council,  could  herald  a  brighter  day 
for  rural  and  small  town  America. 

The  emphasis  here  Is  on  the  word  "could." 

The  task  force,  and  the  Council  which 
would  be  its  natural  outgrowth,  could  do  an 
immense  amount  of  good — if : 

If  the  leadership  of  the  task  force  Is  force- 
ful and  far-sighted  enough  to  shake  up  some 
national  attitudes  and  Institute  some  dra- 
matic programs. 

If  the  administration — and  the  members 
of  the  task  force,  for  that  matter — really  take 
their  mission  seriously. 

If  the  country  at  large  is  prepared  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  keep  this  essential 
segment  of  the  nation  economically  healthy 
and  to  use  the  potential  strengths  of  rural 
America  to  ease  the  evident  burdens  of  urban 
America. 

The  'dea  of  a  Rural  Affairs  Council  has 
been  broached  to  the  President  by  Nebraska 
Sen.  Carl  Curtis  and  has  been  favorably  re- 
ceived, according  to  the  senator. 

Curtis'  idea  is  that  this  body  would  be  a 


counterpitft  to  the  Urban  Affairs  Council 
which  operates  out  of  the  White  House,  with 
the  Imaginative  and  effective  Daniel  Moynl- 
han  as  Ite  head,  and  which  Is  charged  with 
spawning  new  programs  and  concepts  to  deal 
with  the  peculiar  problems  of  the  cities  and 
their  people.  .-  .„ 

CurtU  lists  as  the  goals  of  a  Rural  Affairs 
Council:  Increase  farm  income,  better  the 
image  of  the  farmer,  bring  Jobs  to  rural 
America,  make  rural  areas  more  appealing 
and  foBter  a  better  understanding  and  rela- 
tionship between  rural  and  urban  people. 

It  can  be  hoped  that  something  of  this 
nature  might  spring  from  the  task  force  on 
rural  development  named  by  the  President 
a  few  days  ago. 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  for  Nebraska  and  for 
Mrs.  Haven  Smith  of  Ogallala  that  she  has 
been  picked  by  Mr.  Nixon  as  chairman  of  the 
♦ogv  fore©. 

But  the  position  will  be  far  more  than 
an  honorary  one.  If  It  is  to  accomplish  its. 
purpose.  And  it  will  require  a  willingness  to 
enlist  all  sources  of  research  and  suggestion, 
to  welcome  fresh  and  Innovative  Ideas  and 
not  to  be  hidebound  to  any  preconceived 
concepts  or  philosophies. 

Nebraskans  and  rural  Americans  generally 
should  wish  Mrs.  Smith  well  In  her  endeavors. 

In  both  the  Rtu-al  Affairs  Council  and  the 
task  force,  consideration  of  government  farm 
policy  Is  to  be  taboo.  Perhaps  that  is  just  as 
well,  although  it  is  a  Uttle  hard  to  see  how 
the  overpowering  problem  of  the  rural  econ- 
omy, low  farm  prices,  can  be  attacked  with- 
out getting  Into  price  support  and  produc- 
tion control  programs.  But  it  is  easy  to  see, 
too,  how  the  whole  effort  could  bog  down  on 
the  controversies  of  this  Issue. 

Aside  from  that  limitation,  however,  the 
task  force  should  not  shrink  from  any  possi- 
ble avenue  of  developing  rural  America,  no 
matter  how  radical  or  controversial  it  might 
seem. 

If  It  Is  simply  to  recite  the  same  old  shlb- 
boletlis  of  traditional  rural  thinking,  it  will 
not  fulfill  Its  assignment;  and  it  will  not 
warrant  transformation  into  a  full-fledged 
Rural  Affairs  Council. 


CHIMEL  AGAINST  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  concerned  for  some  time  that 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has,  through  its 
decisions  in  the  criminal  justice  area, 
been  seriously  weakening  the  Govern- 
ments effort  to  combat  the  growing 
menace  of  crime  in  the  United  States. 
On  several  occasions  I  have  spoken  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  this  subject. 
The  statistics  that  are  available  dra- 
matically portray  the  source  of  my  con- 
cern. 

Since  1960.  the  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
viewed 112  Federal  criminal  cases  and 
144  State  criminal  cases  in  which  it  hais 
handed  down  written  opinions.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  chosen  to  reverse  60 
percent  of  the  Federal  convictions  it  has 
considered,  and  80  percent  of  the  State 
convictions  it  has  considered.  In  addi- 
tion, it  has  granted  85  percent  of  the 
habeas  corpus  petitions  presented  to  it 
in  which  it  chose  to  hand  down  written 
decisions. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters 
that  the  Court  has  merely  been  enforc- 
ing the  law  and  chat,  if  blame  is  to  be  as- 
signed, it  should  be  assigned  to  the  po- 
lice for  bringing  about  these  reversals. 
What  this  position  ignores  is  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  not  only  been  en- 
forcing the  law.  but  it  has  been  making 
it,  too.  Indeed,  since  1960.  in  the  criminal 
justice  area  alone,  the  Supreme  Court 


has  specifically  overniled  or  rejected  the 
reasoning  of  25  of  its  own  precedents — 
often  by  the  narrowest  of  5-to-4  mar- 
gins. Seventeen  of  these  decisions  In- 
volved a  change  In  constitutional  doc- 
trine—without   the    intervention    of    a 
constitutional     convention.     Seven     of 
these  decisions  represented  a  new  inter- 
pretation of  statutory  language — with- 
out   intervening    congressional    action. 
Only   one   of   these   decisions   may   be 
classified  as  modifying  the  common  law, 
an  area  in  which  the  Court  traditionally 
has  had  freer  rein  in  developing  the  law. 
It  has  also  been  contended  by  some 
that  these  reversal  decisions  are  having 
no  adverse  impact  on  law  enforcement 
and  on  the  rising  incidence  of  crime. 
This  contention  is  not  supported  by  the 
facts.    Indeed,    since    1960.    while    our 
population  has  increased  11  percent,  se- 
rious  crime  has  overall   increased   122 
percent.   Robbery   alone   has   increased 
142  percent;  burglary,  104  percent.  Op- 
erating under  the  new  standards  and  re- 
quirements imposed  by  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  moreover,  police  clear- 
ance— solving — of  serious  crimes  has  ex- 
perienced a  steady,  across-the-board  de- 
cline. For  example:   The  clearance  for 
robbery  has  dropped  25.9  percent,  and 
the  clearance  for  burglary  38.8  percent. 
Verdicts  of  not  guilty  in  robbery  cases 
have  increased  23  percent  and  in  bur- 
glary cases  53  percent. 

Mr.  President,  most  recently,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  local  law  en- 
forcement is  now  beginning  to  feel  the 
ill  effects  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  Chimel  v.  Cah/ornia— 395  U.S. 
752    (1969> — which,    in    line    with    the 
Court's  recent  tradition  of  handing  down 
decisions   seriously   weakening   law   en- 
forcement's ability  to  combat  crime,  fur- 
ther   hamstrings    law    enforcement    by 
greatly  curtailing  the  right  of  police  of- 
ficers to  make  searches  of  premises  inci- 
dent to  a  lawful  arrest.  In  brief,  what  the 
Court  did  in  Chimel  was  overrule  its  pre- 
vious decisions — United  States  v.  Rabin- 
owitz.    339    U.S.    56    (1950):    Harris    v. 
United  States.  331  U.S.  145  <  1947)— hold- 
ing   that   law    enforcement    authorities 
could  search  the  place  where  an  arrest  is 
made  in  order  to  find  and  seize  things 
connected  with  the  crime  and  held  that  a 
search  incident  to  arrest  is  limited  to  the 
immediate  area  for  weapons  or  easily  dis- 
posable evidence.  In  Chimel  the  police, 
having  probable  cause  to  arrest  the  de- 
fendant for  the  burglary  of  a  coin  shop, 
based  on  admissions  the  defendant  made 
to  a  neighbor,  arrested  the  defendant  in 
his  house,  and  in  a  search  of  the  house 
incident  to  the  arrest,  uncovered  numer- 
ous items — primarily  coins — but  also  sev- 
eral medals,  tokens,  and    a    few    other 
items.  The  entire  search  took  between 
45  minutes  and  1  hour,  and  it  was  on  the 
basis   of   the   items   uncovered   in    the 
search  that  the  defendant  was  convicted 
of    burglary.  -Tlie    California    Supreme 
Court  sustained  the  search  as  consti- 
tutionally reasonable,  basing  its  decision 
on  the  Supreme  Court  precedents,  in- 
cluding Rabinowitz  and  Harris.  The  Su- 
preme  Court,    however,    set    aside    the 
search  as  unreasonable  and  reversed  the 
conviction. 

Justice  White,  joined  by  Justice  Black 
in  a  dissent  in  Chimel,  states  that  the 


majority  rule  "proscribes  searches  for 
which  there  is  probable  cause  and  which 
may  prove  fruitless  unless  carried  out 
immediately,"  395  U.S.  at  781.  He  says: 

The  rule  will  have  no  added  effect  whatso- 
ever m  protecting  the  rights  of  the  criminal 
accused  at  trial  against  Introduction  of  evi- 
dence seized  without  probable  caxise.  since 
such  evidence  could  not  be  introduced  under 
the  old  rule.  Id. 


Justice  White  continues  as  follows: 
Nor  does  the  majority  today  give  any 
added  protection  to  the  right  of  privacy  of 
those  whose  houses  there  Is  probable  cause 
to  search.  A  warrant  would  still  be  sworn 
out  for  those  houses,  and  the  privacy  of  their 
owners  invaded.  The  only  possible  Justifica- 
tion for  the  majority's  rule  is  that  in  some 
Instances  arresting  officers  may  search  when 
they  have  no  probable  cause  to  do  so  and 
that  such  unlawful  searches  might  be  pre- 
vented if  the  officers  first  sought  a  warrant 
from  a  magistrate.  Against  the  possible  pro- 
tection of  privacy  in  that  class  of  cases.  In 
which  the  privacy  of  the  house  has  already 
been  invaded  by  entry  to  make  the  arrest — 
an  entry  for  which  the  majority  does  not 
assert  that  any  warrant  Is  necessary— must 
be  weighed  the  risk  of  destruction  of  evidence 
for  which  there  is  probable  cause  to  search, 
as  a  result  of  delays  In  obtaining  a  search 
warrant  Without  more  basis  for  radical 
change  than  the  Court's  opinion  reveals.  I 
would  not  upset  the  decisions  of  this  Court 
(395  U.S.  at  781-82) 

Justice  Harlan,  in  a  reluctant  concur- 
ring opinion,  states  as  follows: 

The  only  thing  that  has  given  me  pause 
in  voting  to  overrule  Harris  and  Rabinowitz 
is  that  as  a  result  of  AfOT^p  v.  Ohio,  367  U.S. 
643  (1961) ,  and  Ker  v.  California.  374  U.S.  23 
(1963),  every  change  in  Fourth  Amendment 
law  must  now  be  obeyed  by  state  officials 
facing  widely  different  problems  of  local  law 
enforcement.  We  simply  do  not  know  the 
extent  to  which  cities  and  towns  across  the 
Nation  are  prepared  to  administer  the  greatly 
expanded  warrant  system  which  will  be  re- 
quired by  todays  decision;  nor  can  we  say 
with  assurance  that  in  each  and  every  local 
situation,  the  warrant  requirement  plays  an 
essential  role  in  the  protection  of  those 
fundamental  liberties  protected  against  state 
infringement  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
(395  US.  at  7691 

Justice  Harlan's  statement  was  a  por- 
tent of  the  devastating  effect  the  Chimel 
decision  was  to  have  on  the  forces  of 
local  law  enforcement.  Indeed,  the  State 
has  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  a 
petition  for  rehearing  in  which  it  has 
been  joined  by  36  State  and  territorial 
attorneys  general. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  a  motion 
to  file  as  amicus  curiae  and  brief  of  the 
attorney  general  of  Colorado  and  the 
Denver.  Colo..  Police  Department,  as 
amicus  curiae,  in  support  of  California's 
petition  for  rehearing.  The  brief  pre- 
sents to  the  Supreme  Court  two  factual 
examples  of  the  devastating  effect  of 
Chimel  on  local  police  work. 

These  two  examples  graphically  show 
how  our  law-enforcement  officers  are 
increasingly  being  restricted  by  court- 
imposed  special  rules  of  criminal  pro- 
cedm-e.  They  give  flesh  and  bones  to  the 
antiseptic  statistics  I  noted  above.  As 
the  brief  states: 

jTjwo  murder  cases  are  described  in  which 
the  application  of  the  Chimel  rule  to  the 
facts  of  each  case  has  created  a  Constitu- 
tional straltjacket  for  the  police  with  regard 
to  the  recovery  of  the  murder  weapons.  In 
each  case,  the  Chimel  limitation  on  arrest- 
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based  searches  granted  to  the  associates  of 

the  defendant  a  teone  of  Immunity'  In  which 
the  murder  wea|>ons  could  be  removed;  as 
a  result,  subsequent  warrant-based  searches 
for  the  weapons  Were  fruitless. 

With  36  territorial  and  State  attorneys 
general  joinlnKi  In  the  petition  for  re- 
hearing, I  am  STlre  that  there  are  numer- 
ous examples  from  other  Jurisdictions 
which  point  ouj  the  crippling  eCfect  that 
the  Chlmel  de<}ision  is  having  on  local 
law  enforcemeiit. 

Mr.  President,  this  kind  of  justice — 
this  deterioration  in  the  protection  of 
society — is  justmably  causing  American 
people  everywhere  to  become  disil- 
lusioned and  disturbed.  They  want  this 
trend  in  lawlessness  and  the  handcuff- 
ing of  the  police  to  stop — and  rightly 
so.  All  around  i|B  the  forces  of  crime  and 
subversion  are '  rapidly  advancing.  We 
must  use  all  t)ie  constitutional  power 
and  legal  weapons  that  can  be  made 
available  to  stein  the  tide  of  lawlessness. 
We  must  stop  excusing  crime  and  the 
invoking  of  strained  and  unwarranted 
technicalities  tc  shield  criminals  and  re- 
lease them  on  society. 

Mr.  •  President ,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tchave  irserted  immediately  fol- 
lowing ray  remarks  the  description  of  the 
two  Colorado  murder  cases  contained  in 
pages  5  to  16  of  the  petition  for  re- 
hearing. 

There  being  ro  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follolws: 
[In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

October  term  1  >68,  Chlmel  v.  California — 

No.  770) 

PETtnON    FOH    REI  rEAKING    MOTION    FOR    LEAVE 

To  File  a   Bi  ief  as  Amicus  CimiAE 

CASE    NO.    1 — HOMICIDE,    DENVER,    COLO.'"' 

On  July  7,  196)  the  victim,  a  bartender, 
was  shot  to  death  in  the  parking  lot  of  his 
tavern  by  two  youths  whom  he  had  chased 
off  earlier  for  prowling  cars.  The  murder 
weapon  was  a  .22  ;allber  automatic  pistol. 

Witnesses  descilbed  the  killers  and  their 
car;  several  days  later,  detectives  learned 
that  uniformed  o  Beers  had  stopped  a  simi- 
lar car  on  the  nig  it  of  the  shooting  and  had 
taken  the  names  and  addresses  of  A  and  B, 
the  occupants  ol  the  car.  Photographs  of 
A  and  B,  togelhei  with  photographs  of  oth- 
ers,* were  shown  t  o  the  witnesses  who  tenta- 
tively identified  A  and  B  as  the  killers.  This 
Investigation  was  completed  on  July  12  and 
on  that  date  a  )ick-up  for  homicide  was 
placed  on  A  and  B 

On  the  afternocn  of  July  12,  Officers  Haze 
and  Mayes  made  inquiries  at  the  address 
that  had  been  giv  !n  by  B.  They  learned  that 
this  was  his  girl  riend's  house,  and  that  B 
had  not  been  see  i  in  the  neighborhood  for 
about  a  week.  Th>  officers  then  went  to  A's 
home  and  were  tuld  by  A's  mother  that  he 
was  not  home:  when  apprised  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  oil  ense.  however,  A's  mother 
produced  him  an!  he  was  arrested  at  6:00 
p.m. 

A  told  the  offlc»rs  that  B  was  staying  at 
his  mother's  hous  i  and  A  agreed  to  take  the 
officers  to  this  hsuse.  Homicide  Detectives 
MuUins  and  McC'ormlck  responded  to  B's 
mother's  house  at  about  6 :  20  p jn.  B's  mother 
told  the  officers  that  B  was  not  there,  but 
Detective  McComick  who  had  gone  to  the 
side  of  the  house  Arrested  B  in  the  side  door- 
way as  B  was  attempting  to  escape.  A  search 
of  B's  p)er8on  was  ttiade  revealing  no  weapons. 
Because  of  the  Cfalniel  rule,  no  search  was 
made  of  the  rooni  occupied  by  B,  or  of  any 
part  of  hl«  mothif's  house,  for  the  murder 


Footnotes  at  en(  of  article. 


weapon  or  other  evidence.  B's  mother,  his 
younger  brother  and  several  other  people 
were  la  the  bouse  at  the  time.  Consent  to 
search  the  house  was  asked  lor  and  refused. 
B  was  taken  to  Denver  Police  Headquarters 
where  he  was  advised  of  his  rights  and  denied 
any   Involvement   with   the   killing. 

Detective  Mulllns  called  the  Denver  Police 
Department  Attorney  (Legal  Coordinator) 
who  responded  to  Headquarters  at  about  7:00 
p.m.  to  draft  search  warrants  for  the  murder 
weapon  and  clothes  worn  by  the  iclllers  on 
the  night  of  the  shooting."  The  Legal  Co- 
ordinator advised  that  A  and  B  should  be 
placed  in  line-ups  so  that  a  positive  identi- 
fication of  the  suspects  could  be  made  by 
witnesses  to  support  the  search  warrants.* 
Line-ups  were  held  with  counsel  present  for 
the  suspects."  A  was  not  identified  and  was 
released.  B  was  positively  identified  by  at 
least  three  witnesses  as  one  of  the  assailants; 
however,  by  the  time  the  line-ups  were  con- 
cluded, night  had  fallen  and  the  Colorado 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  barred  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  search  warrant  at  night." 

The  next  morning.  Detectives  McCormlck, 
Martin.  Burkhard  and  Legal  Coordinator 
Carrlngton  procured  search  warrants  for  the 
houses  of  B's  mother  and  his  girl  friend, 
seeking  a  .22  caliber  automatic  pistol,  am- 
munition and  the  clothes  worn  by  the  killers. 
No  evidence  was  found  at  the  girl  friend's 
house. 

When  the  warrant  was  executed  at  B's 
mother's  house,  the  mother,  B's  brother  and 
a  neighbor  lady  were  present.  The  warrant 
was  shown  to  B's  mother  who  made  search- 
ing inquiries  of  the  officers  as  to  whether  they 
were  sure  that  the  murder  weapon  was  an 
automatic.  Upon  being  convinced  that  only 
an  automatic  was  being  soupht,  B's  mother 
nodded  to  the  neighbor  lady  who  left  and 
returned  with  a  .22  caliber  revolver  wrapped 
in  a  "T"  shirt.  The  neighbor  stated  that  B's 
mother  had  given  her  the  revolver  the  night 
before  for  "safe-keeping."  The  revolver  was 
routinely  checked  but  was  not  the  murder 
weapon.  No  other  weapon  was  found. 

The  police  in  this  case  simply  do  not  know 
whether  the  murder  weapon  was  at  B's 
mother's  house  when  B  was  arrested.  A 
search  of  B's  room  and  other  areas  of  the 
house  under  his  control  >  for  the  murder 
weapon  would  have  been  permissible  prior 
to  Chimel  as  incident  to  B's  arrest.  Such  a 
search  might  have  turned  up  the  murder 
weapon,  or  it  might  not;  however,  the  officers. 
In  obedience  to  Chimeis  mandate,  made  no 
search.  One  thing  is  certain;  if,  in  fact,  the 
weapon  was  in  the  house,  B's  mother  and 
brother  had  all  night  to  search  for  and  dis- 
pose of  It.  B's  mother,  understandably, 
wanted  to  protect  B.  as  shown  by  her  lying 
to  the  ix>Uce  in  stating  that  he  was  not  there 
when  they  came  to  arrest  him,  and  by  her 
giving  the  revolver  to  the  neighbor.  It  was 
only  when  she  was  sure  that  an  automatic 
was  being  sought  that  she  had  the  neighbor 
produce  the  revolver.  The  police  will  prob- 
ably never  know  whether  the  weapon  was  in 
the  house  when  B  was  arrested;  but,  given 
B's  mother's  disposition  to  dispose  of  evi- 
dence they  can  be  sure  that,  if  it  was  there, 
it  was  removed  before  the  warrant-based 
search  was  made. 

CASK    NO.    2 — HOMICIDE,    DENVER,    COLO. 

X,  y,  and  X's  girl  friend  Z,  along  with  sev- 
eral others,  "crashed"  a  party  at  a  private 
home  in  the  early  morning  of  August  17, 
1969.  They  were  told  to  leave  and  in  leaving 
they  exchanged  words  with  other  guests  at 
the  party.  X,  Y,  and  Z  went  to  Xs  car  nearby 
and  got  a  rifle  out  of  the  trunk.  A  group  of 
the  party  guests  were  standing  outside  of 
the  house  and  a  shot  was  fired  at  X's  car, 
whereupon  someone  in  X's  car  fired  8  shots 
into  the  crowd  killing  the  victim. 

Detectives  McCormlck  and  Isenbart  were 
assigned  to  investigate  and  on  the  morning 
of  August  17th  questioned  witnesses  who 
identified  photographs  of  T  as  being  In  the 
group  who  crashed  the  party.  At  11:00  a.m. 


on  the  17tb,  T  was  arrested  at  hU  home  by 
officers  Duyker  and  Davln.  Y  told  the  officers 
that  X  had  done  the  shooting  and  that  X 
and  Y  had  taken  the  rifle  Into  X's  house. 
Y  further  told  the  officers  that  Z,  X's  girl- 
friend, another  suspect  In  the  shooting,  was 
living  with  X. 

y  agreed  to  take  the  officers  to  X's  hou^e. 
As  the  officers,  Davln,  Duyker,  and  Secrlst, 
approached.  X  apparently  tried  to  escape  by 
running  out  of  the  back  door  but  he  was 
arrested  as  he  ran  around  the  house.  Officers 
entered  the  house  and  arrested  Z  inside  of 
the  house.  A  search  of  Z's  Immediate  area 
revealed  no  weapons.  No  further  search  was 
made. 

Approximately  ten  persons  were  In  the 
house  at  the  time.  Including  X's  brother,  who 
became  abusive  and  ordered  the  officers  out 
of  the  house.  The  officers  left  and  called  the 
detectives  who  procured  a  search  warrant 
to  search  the  house  for  the  rifle.  It  took 
approximately  an  hour  and  a  half  to  draft 
the  warrant  and  find  a  judge  to  sign  it.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  the  officers  remained  outside 
of  the  house;  but  they  did  not  stop  or  search 
any  persons  leaving  the  house.  When  the 
house  was  searched  pursuant  to  the  warrant, 
the  rifle  was  gone. 

The  defendant,  X,  told  the  police  that 
when  he  was  arrested,  the  rifle  was  in  the 
house.  The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable;  while 
the  police  waited  for  the  search  warrant,  one 
of  X's  friends  removed  the  murder  weapon. 
A  pre-Chimel  search  for  the  weapon  incident 
tT  Z's  arrest  in  the  house  would  doubtless 
have  located  the  weapon;  but  the  officers 
knowing  that  the  Chimel  rule  would  make 
the  weapon  inadmissible,  were  forced  to  take 
no  action  to  secure  this  vital  evidence  until 
it  was  too  late."' 

These  two  cases  are  not  unique  to  Denver, 
nor  Is  the  problem  confined  to  homicides;  In 
many  minor  crimes  the  impact  of  the  Chi- 
mel rule  has  also  been  felt."  The  two  de- 
scribed cases  Illustrate  that,  despite  the 
gravity  of  the  offense  and  the  really  excel- 
lent police  work  Involved  in  each  case,  Chi- 
mel can  frustrate  the  best  efforts  of  the  of- 
ficers. 

Analysis  of  these  two  strikingly  similar 
cases  leads  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Unlike  the  situation  In  the  Chimel  case 
itself,  there  was  clearly  no  time  to  get  a 
search  warrant  before  the  arrests.  In  each 
case,  the  police  had  just  learned  where  per- 
sons sought  for  wanton  killings  were  stay- 
ing. Arrests  of  co-suspects  had  just  been 
made  in  the  presence  of  witnesses;  and  the 
police  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  the  word 
of  the  first  arrest  would  not  be  immediately 
relayed  to  the  second  suspects,  enabling 
them  to  flee.  (As  a  matter  of  fact,  two  of 
the  second  suspects,  e.g.  "B"  and  "X",  did 
attempt  flight  when  the  police  approached.) 

Piu-ther,  It  must  be  realized  that  delay  in 
the  arrest  of  a  potentially  armed  and  dan- 
gerous murderer  is  not  a  luxury  that  either 
society  or  the  police  can  afford.  There  is  an 
overriding  duty  to  the  public  to  take  such 
suspects  into  custody  and  to  seise  their 
weapons  before  they  can  kill  again;  for  the 
pMDllce  to  delay  arrest  in  cases  like  these 
would  be  a  serious  dereliction  of  duty,  espe- 
cially as  It  may  often  take  many  hours'^  to 
procure  a  valid  search  warrant.  Concededly. 
neither  of  these  cases  Involved  "hot  pursuit" 
as  envisioned  in  Warden  v.  Hayden,  387  U.S. 
294.  87  Sup.;  Ct.  1642  (1167);  "  but  It  is  obvi- 
ous from  the  facts  that  speed  in  making  the 
arrests  was  essential. 

2.  Once  the  officers  entered  the  houses  to 
arrest  the  suspects,  they  were  committed.  In 
both  cases,  friends  and/or  family  of  the  ar- 
restees were  present  when  the  arrests  were 
made,  and  the  probabUlty  that  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  get  rid  of  the  murder 
weapon  was  great.  Probable  cause  to  search 
for  the  murder  weapon  existed  In  both 
cases;  '*  but,  Chimel  prohibited  a  warrant- 
less search  on  pain  of  having  any  weapons 
that  were  foimd  being  held  to  be  inadmissi- 
ble. 
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A  consent  to  search  was  refused  In  each 

case.  . 

3.  A  search  warrant,  then,  must  be  procured. 
What  alternaUves  are  open  to  the  poUce, 
while  the  warrant  Is  being  procured,  to  en- 
sure that  evidence  will  not  be  removed? 

A.  May  the  poUce  remain  on  the  prem- 
ises, prevent  the  persons  there  from  leaving, 
and'  follow  them  from  room  to  room? 

The  Chimel  majority  decision  certainly 
elves  the  police  no  authority  for  so  doing, 
and  Justice  White,  In  his  dissenting  opinion, 
points  out  that  such  a  course  of  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  would  consUtute  an 
invasion  which  "would  be  almost  as  great 
as  that  accompanying  an  unlawful  search." 
(37  USLW  4613  at  4620  footnote  5.) 

Detaining  persons,  inside  the  house,  for 
whom  there  is  no  probable  cause  to  arrest 
could  easUy  result  in  a  civU  suit  against  the 
officers  for  false  arrest  or  false  imprison- 
ment; and  the  authority  of  officers  to  re- 
main on  the  premises  against  the  will  of  an 
owner  or  co-occupant  Is  questionable  at  best. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  risking  possible  civil 
liability,  the  officers  might  find  a  court  ex- 
cluding even  the  evidence  seized  pursuant 
to  a  search  warrant  because  the  officers  ex- 
ceeded their  authority  by  remaining  on  the 
premises  while  the  search  warrant  was  being 
procured.  ,^     ,, 

B.  May  the  officers  leave  the  house  Itself 
but  position  themselves  just  outside  the 
house;  and,  until  the  search  warrant  ar- 
rives, search  persons  leaving  the  house  for 
the  murder  weapons  or  other  evidence? 

Again,  there  is  no  authority  In  the  Chimel 
opinion  for  such  a  search,  and.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  probable  cause  to  arrest  a  person, 
such  a  search  would  almost  certainly  be 
held  Illegal.  Even  a  "frisk"  for  weapons,  on 
less  than  probable  cause  to  arrest,  under  the 
doctrine  of  Terry  v.  Ohio.  392  U.S.  1  (1968) 
would  be  doubtful,  since  that  case  is  ex- 
pressly tied  to  the  necessity  of  the  protection 
of  the  officer  rather  than  a  search  for  evi- 
dence. Again,  the  risk  of  a  civil  suit  In  bat- 
tery or  assault  against  an  officer  making  such 
a  search  Is  apparent;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
person  searched  by  an  officer  as  he  was 
leaving  the  suspect  house  might  even  claim 
that  an  assault  on  the  officer  was  justified 
as  validly  resisting  an  unlawful  search. 

C.  The  police,  then,  as  a  final  alternative, 
may  leave  the  premises,  search  no  one  leaving 
the  premises,  and  wait  for  the  search  war- 
rant to   be   procured.   This   Is  exactly  what 
was  done  In  the  two  cases  described.  In  one 
of  the  cases,  It  Is  known  that  the  murder 
weapon  was  removed  by  friends  of  the  de- 
fendants   while    the   police    waited   for   the 
warrant.  In  the  other  case.  It  is  known  that 
the   defendant's    mother    removed    at    least 
one  weapon  from  the  house  In  the  overnight 
period  that  it  took  to  secure  a  valid  search 
warrant;  whether  the  murder  weapon  Itself 
was  removed  will  probably  never  be  known. 
The  two  described  cases  Illustrate  vividly 
one  further  point,  and  this  is  that  any  re- 
viewer of  police  actions  Is  scaling  the  heights 
of  naivete  if  he  doubts  that  a  suspect's  rela- 
tives or  cohorts  will  not  attempt  to  get  rid 
of   evidence   against  htm.  given  the  oppor- 
tunity.  In  both  cases,  the  first  Impulse  of 
those  not  arrested   was  to  remove  the  evi- 
dence against  the  parties  who  were  arrested. 
Among  many  of  those  with  whom  the  police 
deal  on  a  day  to  day  basis.  It  Is  not  even 
necessary  for  the  person  secreting  the  evi- 
dence to  be  close  to  the  suspect;  frustration 
of  any  police  purpose  Is  considered  an  end 
m  Itself. 

The  Fourth  Amendment  should  not  be 
used  to  create  a  zone  of  Immunity  for  those 
who  wish  to  accommodate  a  friend  or  rela- 
tive by  disposing  of  evidence  against  him; 
yet.  this  Is  precisely  the  result  that  Chimel 
has  brought  about  In  the  described  cases. 
The  problem  for  the  police,  as  illustrated 
by  these  cases,  is  that  the  language  of  the 
Chimel  opinion  is  so  broad  In  proscribing 
warrantless  searches  that  the  police  Uteral- 
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ly  do  not  know  what  the  new  Umlts  on  their 
conduct  are.  As  a  result,  they  must  use 
the  "safest"  procedure  available  to  them,  the 
warrant  procedtire,  even  though  the  delay 
involved  may  render  the  securing  of  a  war- 
rant a  futile  gesture.  Justice  Stewart  writ- 
ing for  the  Chimel  majority  speaks  of  "weU 
recognized  exceptions"  to  the  warrant  re- 
quirement but  he  does  not  elaborate  on 
the  exceptions.'^'  Chimel  provides  no  guide- 
lines whatever  for  the  police  as  to  when  a 
warrantless  search  of  premises,  beyond  the 
arrestee's  "immediate  area,"  may  be  permit- 
ted: and  the  decision  thereby  opens  the 
widest  possible  door  for  judicial  "second- 
guesstog"  of  an  officer's  split-second  deci- 
sion on  the  scene.  In  the  described  cises, 
for  Instance,  a  warrantless  search  and  re- 
covery of  the  murder  weapons  might  well 
have  been  justified  as  being  made  under  "ex- 
igent circumstances'""  but.  with  no  guide- 
lines in  the  opinion  to  go  by.  a  trUl  or  ap- 
pellate court  could  as  easily  find  that  no 
emergency  existed  and  that  the  searches 
violated   the  Chimel  rule. 

In   each   of   the    cases   described,   the   re- 
maining evidence  against  the  suspects  con- 
sists of  just  that  type  of  evidence  which  this 
Court  has  condemned  as  unreliable:  confes- 
sions i'   and  lineup   Identification."  Respon- 
dent's PetiUon  for  Rehearing,  p.  7,  points  up 
the  irony  of  Chimel  excluding  physical  evi- 
dence of  highly  probaUve  value  in  view  of 
the   Court's   pronouncements   on   the   other 
types  of  evidence.  The  described  cases  bear 
the  irony  out  with  force;   in  a  murder  case, 
the  mxirder  weapon  Is  a  vital  Item  of  physical 
evidence;    yet.    here,    the   police   were    fore- 
closed from  securing  such  evidence.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  brief  is  to  support  Respondent's 
cogent  legal   arguments  for  rehearing  with 
practical    examples    of    cases    of    major   im- 
portance in  which  Chimel,  as  written,'"  has 
stymied   effecUve   police  action   despite   the 
officers  best  efforts  to  act  within  the  law. 
The  inability  of  the  police  to  recover,  law- 
fully, the  weapons  used  In  two  murder  cases 
is  indicative  of  the  Impact  of  Chimel  on  local 
law  enforcement.  The  two  cases  In  Denver, 
which  have  arisen  In  the  few  months  since 
Chimel,  may  be  multiplied  a  thousand  fold 
throughout    the   country;    consider,   for   in- 
stance, the  impact  of  Chimel  on  rural  poUce 
departments  where   the  number  of  persons 
authorized     to     issue    search     warrants     is 
limited.  We  most  respectfully  urge  the  Court 
to  grant  Respondent's  Petttlon  for  Rehear- 
ing in  the  case  of  Chimel  v.  California  so  that 
an    opportunity    might    be    presented    for 
spokesmen    for    law   enforcement,    on   every 
level,  to  make  known  to  the  Court  the  im- 
pact  of    this    decision   on   our   function   of 
protecting  the  safety  of  the  people  of  this 
country.    Further,   as   a   result   of   such   re- 
hearing   the    Court   would    have   an   oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  establishment  of  the 
guidelines  In  this  area  which  the  police  so 
desperately  need.-"" 


FOOTNOTES 

>->Both  cases  described  have  been  filed  by 
the  Denver  District  Attorney  but  neither  case 
has  come  to  trial.  For  this  reason,  the  names 
of  defendants  are  not  published. 

'Per  Simmons  v.  United  States,  390  U.S. 
377,  88  Sup.  Ct.  967,  ( 1968) . 

'The  possibility  of  watching  the  house 
while  procuring  a  warrant  was  considered; 
but,  even  if  such  a  watch  was  set  up,  there 
would  be  no  authority  to  search  persons 
entering  or  leaving  the  house. 

•  This  decision  wai  based  on  the  tightening 
of  search  warrant  requirements  enunciated 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Splnelll  v.  United 
States,  393  U.S.  410,  89  Sup.  Ct.  584,  (1969) . 

-  Per:  Gilbert  v.  California.  388  U.S.  263,  87 
Sup.  Ct.  1951.  (1967)  and  United  States  v. 
Wade,  388  U.S.  218.  87  Sup.  Ct.  1926,  (1967). 

"Colorado  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
Rule  41  requires  that  for  a  search  warrant  to 
be  served  at  night  the  affiant  must  be 
■POSITIVE"  that  the  property  sought  Is  on 


the  premises  to  be  searched.  The  officers  In 
this  case  were  reasonably  sure,  but  could  not 
be  "positive,"  that  the  weapon  and  evidence 
sought  was  at  B's  nkotber'i  hoiiac. 

'Harris  v.  United  State*.  331  VS.  145.  67 
Sup.  Ct.  1098  (1947);  United  SUtes  v. 
Rablnowltz,  339  U.S.  66.  70  Sup.  Ct.  430 
(1950);  both  overruled  by  Chlmel  v.  Califor- 
nia, 37  U.Si.W.  4613  (1969). 

i"  Participating  officers  were  asked  why  they 
did  not  keep  the  persons  In  the  house  or 
search  them  when  they  left.  They  each  an- 
swered that  they  felt  that  they  had  no  legal 
authority  to  do  either,  and  they  feared  civil 
suits  for  false  arrest  or  "civil  right*  viola- 
tions". 

n  For  example,  h""'  an  hour  after  the  theft 
occurred,  an  officer  entered  a  house  to  arrest 
defendant  for  the  theft  of  some  liquor.  De- 
fendant and  his  parents  were  sitting  In  the 
kitchen.  After  defendant's  arrest,  the  officer 
found  the  liquor  In  the  refrigerator.  The  offi- 
cer had  to  be  told  that  his  search  was  Illegal 
under  the  Chlmel  rule,  despite  the  Ukellhood 
that  the  parents  would  dispose  of  the  liquor. 
'-Consider,  for  Instance,  the  unavailability 
of  an  Issuing  magistrate.  In  rtiral  areas  this 
can  create  a  real  problem.  Aspen,  Colorado 
presents  an  example  of  this;  there  is  only 
one  judge  authOTlzed  to  Issue  warrants  in 
Aspen.  U  this  judge  Is  unavailable  or  out  of 
town,  Glenwood  Springs,  45  miles  away,  con- 
tains the  nearest  issuing  officer.  In  the  winter, 
in  this  mountainous  area,  snow  covered  roads 
might  necessitate  a  3  or  4  hour  round  trip 
to  procure  a  search  warrant,  and  sometimes 
the  roads  axe  impassable. 

'» Where  the  police  entered  the  suspect's 
house  "within  minutes"  of  the  crime. 

"  This  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  judges 
Issued  search  warrants  for  the  houses  in 
question  in  both  cases. 

■  37  U.S.L.W.  4613  at  4617.  In  the  Chimel 
opinion  Justice  Stewart  footnotes  his  refer- 
ence to  exceptions  to  search  warrants  re- 
quirements. The  footnote  (37  U.SX.W.  4613 
18)  simply  says,  "See  Katz  v.  United  States, 
389  U.S.  347,  357-358."  A  reading  of  the  pages 
referred  to  In  Katz  (prohibiting  warrantless 
eavesdropping)  seems  to  point  to  another 
footnote.  Justice  Stewart  who  also  wrote 
Katz  postulates  the  warrant  requirement  In 
that  decision — "subject  only  to  a  few  spe- 
clficaUy  established  and  well -delineated  ex- 
ceptions." 389  U.S.  347  at  357.  This  sentence 
is  footnoted  (389  U.S.  347  f.l9)  to  say.  "See 
e.g.  Carroll  v.  United  States,  267  U.S.  132  ..  . 
McDonald  v.  United  States,  335  U.S.  451  ..  . 
Brinegar  v.  United  States.  338  U.S.  160  ..  . 
Cooper  V.  California.  388  U.S.  58;  Warden  v. 
Hayden,  387  U.S.  294  .  .  ." 

Of  these  'exceptions"  Carroll,  Brinegar. 
and  Cooper  deal  with  searches  of  automobiles. 
Warden  v.  Hayden  deals  with  "hot  pursuit", 
and  McDonald  deals  with  exigent  circum- 
stances. When,  as  here,  the  Court  condemns, 
with  one  stroke,  a  basic  police  procedure  that 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Court  for  19 
years,  a  series  of  footnotes  can  hardly  be 
considered  "guidelines"  lor  the  policeman 
on  the  street,  or  for  those  attempting  to 
advise  him. 

^'cf.  McDonald  v.  United  States.  335  VS. 
451,  N.  15  supra. 

>•  Miranda  v.  Arizona,  384  U.S.  436.  86  Sup. 
St.  1602.  (1966);  Escobedo  v.  Illinois,  378  U.S. 
478.  84  Sup.  Ct.  1758   (1964). 

'-  Gilbert  v.  California,  U.S.  v.  Wade.  Supra 
n.  7. 

» It  Is  no  part  of  the  argument  of  this  brief 
that  Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  who  wrote  the  ma- 
jority opinion,  would  knowingly  Inhibit  valid, 
constitutional,  poUce  procedures.  The  thrust 
of  this  brief  is  that  Chimel  has  created 
problems  not  readily  foreseen,  even  by  Jus- 
tice Stewart,  and  that  rehearing  should  be 
granted  to  give  the  Court  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  practical  problems  Its  decision 
has  created. 

One  Chlmel-related  problem  is  of  most  ex- 
treme concern  to  the  police.  How  does  Chlmel 
affect  a  full-scale  riot  situation  where  an  en- 
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tire  police  force  U  tied  up  on  the  streets  and 
there  la  clearly  tio  time  to  get  search  war- 
rants? Suppose  officers  enter  an  apartment 
after  observing  sniper  Are  from  the  window 
of  that  apartmeot;  and  they  arrest  the  sniper, 
with  his  nfle,  inj  the  doorway.  A  large  cache 
of  weapons  is  fo(<anid  In  the  bedroom  of  the 
apartment,  concealed  In  a  closet.  Will  these 
weapons  b«  In^mlsslble?  Seemingly,  the 
search  for  the  weapons  would  be  Justified  as 
"hot  pursuit"  u4der  Warden  v.  Hayden,  387 
XJ.S.  294  (1967),  feet  the  language  In  Chlmel, 
forbidding  warrantless  searches.  Is  so  broad 
that  a  Court  so  Inclined  could  easily  Justify 
suppression  of  tne  weapons  as  a  Chimel  viola- 
tion. I 
"  For  example, 
ment  Order  cone 


the  Denver  Police  Depart- 
mlng  Chlmel  (appendix  A) 
was   an   attempt!  to   guide   the  officers.   The 
order  speaks  of  j'securlng  the  premises"   (in 
yet,    the    cases    described 
e  after  the  order  was  Issued, 
practical     impossibility    of 
s  when  others  are  present. 


paragraph    3-A) 
herein,  which  ari 
Illustrates     the 
"securing"  prem; 


UNILATEI 


CEASE-FIRE  IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  my 
remarks  today  ire  occasioned  by  disturb- 
ing reports  inj  tlie  newspapers  which 
s«em  to-ondicajte  that  Senate  Republi- 
cans may  have  taken  a  position  in  favor 
of  a  unilateral  I  cease-fire  in  Vietnam.  I 
am  sure  all  Senators  realize  that  this 
suggestion  waa  made  by  our  minority 
leader,  the  disiinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Scott),  and  that  it 
gave  expression  to  his  own  personal 
feelings. 

However,  every  story  I  have  seen  and 
every  mention  jhat  I  have  heard  on  tel- 
evision and  radio  concerning  this  recom- 
mendation identified  Senator  Scott  as 
the  Republican  (leader  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
my  fear  that  the  uninitiated  and  the 
casual  reader  land  listener  may  come 
quite  understalidably  to  the  erroneous 
conclusion  thst  Senator  Scott  was 
speaking  on  bdhalf  of  the  Republican 
Members  of  th<  Senate.  I,  for  one.  wish 
to  make  it  ven  plain  that  while  I  rec- 
ognize that  th<  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  duly  selected  as  minority 
leader  of  my  pirty.  I  do  not  accept  his 
personal  recommendations  on  any  and 
all  subjects.  At  this  time  I  wish  to  disas- 
sociate myself  firmly  and  completely 
from  the  minotity  leader's  recommen- 
dation that  the  United  States  move  uni- 
laterally to  bri;ig  about  a  cease-fire  in 
Vietnam. 

I  notice  in  this  morning's  newspapers 
that  Senator  Sqott  said  he  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  clearini ;  his  ideas  with  the  White 
House  before  ^ey  are  made  public.  I 
think  it  would  be  helpful  If  he  would 
also  state  that  le  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
clearing  such  satements  with  all  mem- 
bers of  his  owi  political  party  in  the 
Senate. 

In  his  recommendation.  Senator  Scott 
seems  to  think  the  United  States  must 
take  the  initia;ive  on  the  question  of 
cease-fire  in  Vietnam.  I  should  merely 
like  to  ask  how  i  nany  times,  in  how  many 
situations,  must  we  always  stick  our 
necks  out  and  take  the  initiative  in  try- 
ing to  reach  an  agreement  with  an  im- 
reasonable  enen  ly.  The  list  of  times  when 
we  have  unilaterally  ceased  om-  bombing 
and  taken  other  measures  to  encourage 
reciprocity  from  the  Vletcong  or  Hanoi 


is  long  and  impressive.  However,  none  of 
the  actions  brought  the  least  sign  or  ac- 
tivity from  our  Communist  adversaries 
aimed  at  deescalating  the  war  and  bring- 
ing about  a  peaceful  solution. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  further 
unilateral  action  on  our  part  will  merely 
convince  the  Communists  once  again 
that  we  are  afraid  of  them  and  that  we 
are  willing  to  go  to  any  lengths  to  bring 
about  peace.  Such  action  will  convince 
them  all  over  again  that  if  they  wait 
long  enough  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica will  throw  up  its  hands  and  sur- 
render. 


GI  BILL  ALLOWANCES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
greatly  disturbed  to  learn  that  President 
Nixon  had  threatened  to  veto  the  bill  in- 
creasing educational  allowances  for 
1,285,000  veterans,  war  orphans,  and 
widows  of  the  Vietnam  era  by  46  percent. 
The  administration's  position  that  a  13- 
percent  increase  is  all  that  could  be  jus- 
tified is  very  surprising. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
from  veterans  struggling  through  school 
on  the  GI  bill.  Many  have  gone  into  debt 
or  been  forced  to  work  long  hours  at 
part-time  jobs  in  order  to  be  able  to  buy 
the  necessities  of  life.  In  some  cases,  tui- 
tion costs  have  risen  by  46  percent  or 
more  in  1  year. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  carefully  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  what  increase  would  be  appro- 
priate. The  committee  report  details  the 
sharp  rise  in  both  living  and  education 
costs  since  the  Korean  GI  bill  program 
and  since  the  last  adjustments  in  the 
present  program's  allowances.  Although 
the  report  was  not  yet  printed  when  the 
President  wrote  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborotich)  to  express  his 
views,  certainly  the  same  data  were 
available  to  his  administration. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  bill 
would  merely  provide  allowances  suffi- 
cient to  cover  about  98  percent  of  the 
average  tuition,  board,  and  room  costs 
for  those  now  in  the  program.  This  com- 
pares with  the  99  percent  of  costs  which 
were  covered  under  the  Korean  program. 
One  of  my  constituents,  noting  that  he 
and  his  fellow  servicemen  "have  fought 
in  a  war  we  cannot  imderstand,"  asked 
if  "we  are  considered  less  worthy  than 
our  predecessors?" 

I,  for  one,  will  not  condone  such  im- 
fair  treatment.  Considering  the  rate  at 
which  the  cost  of  education  is  rising, 
these  new  allowances  are  very  modest 
and  may  soon  prove  to  be  too  low  again. 
I  cannot  understand  how  the  President 
can  recommend  such  dubious  invest- 
ments as  the  supersonic  transport  pro- 
gram while  finding  fault  with  these  fully 
justified  increases  in  educational  allow- 
ances. I  note  again  that  he  was  silent 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
cently added  more  than  $1  billion  to  his 
recommended  Navy  budget. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
of  the  letters  I  have  received  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


College  or  St.  Scholastic*, 

Duluth,  Minn.,  July  2,  1969 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  a  teacher 
from  Duluth,  Minnesota  and  have  been  at- 
tending classes  this  summer  at  Cincinnati 
University.  It  was  here  I  read  of  a  bill  being 
Introduced  which  would  promote  and  ensure 
more  financial  help  for  veteran  G.I.'s  who 
wish  to  continue  college. 

I  have  two  brothers  who  have  returnfd 
from  service  overseas  a  year  ago — one  was  in 
Vietnam,  the  other  was  In  Germany.  They  are 
now  both  in  school  taking  advantage  of  the 
$125  monthly  allowance  now  available  bur 
have  had  to  borrow  several  hundred  more  to 
stay  In  school,  because,  as  has  been  seen,  the 
available  amount  is  not  enough. 

I  am  writing  to  ask  you  to  support  the  bill 
appropriating  more  financial  aid  to  veteran.s 
who  wish  to  continue  their  education. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  to  ensure 
speedy  action  on  a  bill  much  needed  by 
veteran  G.I.'s  interested  in  continuing 
school. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Sister  Yolanda  Calligure 


Minneapolis.  Minn.. 

August  4.  196i> 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Senator:  We.  of  Delta  Kapp» 
Gamma,  wish  to  express  our  hope  that  you 
will  vote  In  favor  of  the  increase  of  monthly 
payment — $130  to  $175  for  the  education  of 
the  Viet  Nam  Veteran. 

Prices  have  risen  so  only  the  wealthy  can 
take  advantage  of  the  G.I.  benefits.  Tuition, 
fees,  books,  all  have  Increased. 

These  veterans  need  their  education  now 
Their  lives  were  interrupted — some  have 
spent  several  years  In  the  Orient.  Please  see 
that  this  bill  Is  passed.  These  young  voters 
will  remember  your  caring. 
Sincerely. 

Rita  Caret 

September  30.  1969 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Thank  you  for  the 
letter  you  wrote,  dated  May  28,  1969,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  letter  asking  your  support  for 
S.  338. 

In  your  letter,  you  stated  that  you  would 
support  legislation  of  Interest  and  benefit 
to  veterans. 

As  you  know,  the  House  passed  HJl.  11959. 
which  is  a  cut  down  version  of  S.  338.  I  un- 
derstand that  it  is  tied  up  in  a  Senate  com- 
mittee, of  which  you  are  a  member.  What  is 
holding  it  up?  If  Sen.  Yarborough  is  not 
satisfied  with  It,  and  plans  to  change  it  so 
that  it  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  House, 
thank  him,  but,  tell  him  our  tuition  and 
fees  at  Moorhead  State  College  (and,  I  as- 
sume all  other  Minn.  State  Colleges)  were 
Increased  by  46%  this  Fall,  and  we  need  the 
money  now. 

I  certainly  hope  you  are  not  the  one  that 
Is  holding  this  bill  up.  If  not,  then  who  is. 
and  why?  Can  we  expect  an  increase  in  GI 
Bill  this  year?  If  so,  when? 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  D.  Apuli 

Austin.  Minn.. 

July  14. 1969 
Senator  Walter  Mondale. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  prompt 
attention  to  my  previous  request  for  in- 
formation on  Federal  educational  benefits 
available. 

However,  I  now  have  a  different  problem.  I 
have  just  learned  of  the  differences  between 


previous  "GI.  BUI"  benefits  and  those  avail- 
able to  us  now,  specifically,  educational 
benefits.  Can  you  tell  me  we  are  considered 
less  worthy  than  our  predecessors?  We  have 
fought  in  a  war  we  can't  understand,  a  war 
most  of  us  do  not  believe  in.  Yet  the  great 
majority  of  us  went  to  Viet  Nam,  accepting 
our  government's  Justifications  of  our 
presence   there. 

Now  I  find  there  are  considerable  gaps 
between  our  "G.I.  Bill"  and  that  of  our 
fathers.  Are  not  the  bullets  we  faced  at  Da 
Nang,  Chu  Lai  and  Ham  berger  Hill  Just 
as  deadly  as  those  in  Tarawa,  Leyte  and 
Guadalcanal?  Are  those  killed  and  injured 
not  Just  as  permanent  as  In  former  wars? 

I  realize  there  Is  not  too  much  you  can 
do  However,  a  group  of  us  feel  perhaps,  if 
we  knew  who  to  contact,  our  opinions  could 
be  of  some  Importance.  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  you  would  put  me  in  contact  with  who- 
ever could  be  of  the  most  help  In  this 
matter. 

Respectfully, 

p.  O.  Hamilton. 

Mank.\to.  Minn., 

October  18,  1969. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  would  like  to 
voice  my  support  of  the  Educational  Rate 
Increase  bill,  S.  338  for  veterans. 

This  increase  is  necessary  because  at  Man- 
kato  State  College  last  year  my  tuition  was 
always  under  $100  for  14  or  15  credits.  This 
year  It  costs  $141  for  that  same  number  of 
credits.  The  rising  cost  of  living  is  hard 
enough  to  match  without  without  rising  edu- 
cational costs. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts. 

Sincerely. 

David  Jorgenson. 

Jackson.  Miss. 
Senator  Walter  F,  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Mr.  Mondale:  Sir,  I  would  like 
to  know  what  your  opinion  is  on  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  subcommittee  for 
Veterans  Affairs  approved  legislation  on  an 
increase  of  GI  education  and  training  allow- 
ances by  46  percent  and  making  the  in- 
creased pavments  retroactive  to  September 
1,  and  how  you  will  stand  on  this  issue. 

I  am  still  serving  on  active  duty  however, 
my  service  agreement  is  completed  17  March 
1970  and  at  which  time  I  will  reside  in  my 
home  town  of  St.  James,  Minnesota  and 
again    attend    Mankato    State    College. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  step  forward,  however. 
It  is  not  enough  to  attend  school  and  raise 
a  family  with  today's  cost  of  living  increases. 

Any  information  that  you  could  give  me 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  W.  Easterday. 


In  order  that  Senators  and  the  in- 
numerable other  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  might  share  in  the  histor- 
ically pertinent  recollections  of  this  dis- 
tinguised  woman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wais  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Widow   or  Famovs   "Lion"   Senator   Marks 

BiRTHDAT       IN       OREGON — IDAHO'S       "LITTLE 

BOHAH"  Looks  Back  on  Her  First  99  Years 


NINETY-NINTH  BIRTHDAY  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  MARY  McCONNELL 
BORAH 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
on  Friday  of  last  week  one  of  the  truly 
great  women  of  Idaho — Mary  McConnell 
Borah,  widow  of  U.S.  Senator  William 
E.  Borah  and  daughter  of  William  J.  Mc- 
Connell, also  an  Idaho  Senator  and  later 
our  State's  third  Governor — celebrated 
her  99th  birthday  anniversary. 

The  Idaho  Daily  Statesman,  in  com- 
memoration of  this  remarkable  lady's 
99th  year,  published  in  its  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 19,  edition  a  delightful  interview  with 
Mrs.  Borah,  written  by  Dabney  Taylor, 
of  Boise. 


(By  Dabney  Taylor) 
"I  was  cradled  in  politics,"  Mary  McCon- 
nell Borah  remarked,  "and  that  cradle  re- 
ceived me  almost  a  century  ago.  You  see  I 
was  born  In  Moscow.  Idaho,  Oct.  17,  1870  and 
that  makes  me  99  years  old." 

"Little  Borah,"  as  Washington  called  her, 
Is  the  widow  of  one  of  the  immortals  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  'The  Lion  of  Idaho" 
filled  the  senate  gallery  with  spell-bound  lis- 
teners to  his  oratorical  roars. 

As  she  looked  from  the  windows  of  her  re- 
tirement apartment  at  the  deep  green  grass 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  lawn,  Mrs.  Borah  re- 
called that  before  her  birth  her  father,  W.  J. 
McConnell,  was  deeply  engaged  in  helping  to 
bring  Idaho  from  a  territory  into  statehood. 
"This,"  she  said,  ''was  accomplished  when 
I  was  almost  21  years  old.  But  don't  think," 
she  quickly  interjected,  "I  wa^  allowed  to 
vote.  At  that  time  the  19th  amendment, 
which  gave  the  vote  to  women,  was  only  a 
gleam  in  a  suffragette's  eye." 

"Then,"  Mary  Borah  reflected,  "the  women 
in  a  candidate's  family  had  quite  a  different 
role  to  play  and  the  wives  did  not  go  out  in 
the  hustings  with  their  husbands  as  sort  of 
a  co-candidate.  I  cannot  quite  approve  of 
this,  but  then,  attitudes  change." 

"But,  don't  think  for  a  moment  the 
women  were  not  expected  to  function.  For 
example,  we  cooked  for,  and  served,  endless 
suppers,  picnics,  luncheons,  receptions.  Can- 
didates when  they  arrived  In  town,  with  or 
without  their  families,  always  were  house 
guests  at  the  homes  of  fellow  poUUclans. 

"We  were  also  expected,"  Mrs.  Borah  con- 
tinued, "then  as  now,  to  remember  every 
one's  name.  Heaven  help  you  if  there  was  a 
moment  of  faltering,  you  could  lose  the 
vote  of  the  entire  family,  including  the  hired 
man."  The  witty  and  sprightly  lady  laughed, 
she  could,  being  gifted  by  the  gods  with  al- 
most complete  recall. 

"When  Idaho  became  a  state  father  de- 
cided to  run  for  the  United  States  Senate 
and  and  he  and  George  L.  Shoup  were  elected 
as  Idaho's  first  senators.  During  his  cam- 
paign my  mother  introduced  me  to  a  young 
lawyer  from  Boise,  William  E.  Borah.  He 
had  come  to  help  father  campaign  and  after 
we  met  he  seemed  to  think  nothing  of  fre- 
quently making  the  long  trip  from  South- 
west Idaho  to  the  chill  north  where  Moscow 
was  located.  Just  to  help  father. 

"Later."  she  said  demurely,  "when  father 
returned  from  Washington  to  run  for  gov- 
ernor. BUlie  Borah  helped  elect  him  as 
Idaho's  third  governor. 

"Because  mother  was  very  delicate,  and 
quite  timid  about  meeting  strangers,  father 
decided  to  take  me  to  Boise  to  act  as  his 
hostess  and  part  time  secretary.  Mother  and 
my  two  sisters,  Carrie  and  OUve,  remained 
in  Moscow  to  keep  the  store,  and  this  is  not 
a  quip,  we  did  own  the  general  store  in  town. 
"I  was  very  much  surprised  and  pleased." 
Mrs.  Borah  quirked  an  eyebrow,  "to  find 
BlUie  Borah  was  to  be  administrative  as- 
sistant in  the  governor's  office.  You  see,  he 
was  a  very  serious  student  and  disliked  social 
functions,  but  Boise  was  very  gay  and  he 
did  take  me  to  a  few  affairs  and  we  had 
lovely   horseback   rides   in   the   foothills. 

"One  of  the  great  lessons  I  learned  about 
this  time  was  never  to  say  anything  to  re- 
porters that  I  did  not  want  to  see  in  print. 


It  occurred  one  day  when  some  reporters 
came  into  the  office  and  asked  for  news.  I 
told  them  I  could  not  stop  to  talk  as  I  was 
very  busy  writing  a  speech  for  the  governor. 
When  this  item  appeared  in  the  next  morn- 
ing's paper,  father  was  not  very  pleased. 

"Finally  Blllle  urged  me  to  make  up  my 
mind  to  marry  him  so  that  I  could  go  east 
with  him  on  our  honeymoon  where  he  was 
called  on  some  legal  cases.  So,"  she  related, 
"we  were  married  on  April  21,  1895  at  the 
Cyrus  Jacobs'  home  with  Frank  Blackinger 
as  best  man.  My  honor  maid  was  Mamie 
Jacobs. 

"Where  did  we  go  on  our  honeymoon?  an 
elfish  chuckle  punctuated  the  story,  "we  took 
the  Cannon  Ball  to  a  small  town  a  few  miles 
from  Boise  called  Caldwell  .  .  well,  any- 
way we  were  serenaded  by  the  town  band 
and  a  few  weeks  later  we  did  go  east  and 
it  made  up  fully  for  my  disappointment. 

"When  Blllle  was  elected  U.S.  Senator  in 
1907,"  she  continued,  "shortly  after  we 
reached  the  capital,  we  were  summoned  to 
dine  with  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  As 
we  walked  down  the  long  White  House  hall 
where  an  aide  sat  at  a  desk  with  the  dinner 
chart  before  him,  he  handed  me  an  envelope 
and  announced  I  was  to  sit  at  the  president's 
left.  I  simply  uttered  a  gasp  and  put  my 
hand  over  my  mouth.  This  amused  the  aide. 
"After  we  were  seated  there  was  an  awful 
moment  of  silence,  en  my  pr.rt  as  I  wracked 
my  brain  for  something  to  chat  about.  Sud- 
denly. I  was  inspired  to  mention  having  vis- 
ited with  William  Allen  White,  the  noted 
Journalist,  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  on  our  way 
east.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  was  his  great  friend, 
responded  eagerly  and  said,  "I  have  Just  pre- 
sented his  book  'Strategems  and  Spoils'  to 
the  FYench  ambassador  M.  Jusserand.  I  think 
it  the  greatest  poUtical  story  ever  written. 

"He  talked  away,  and  left  me  to  gaze  at 
his  daughter  Alice  Longworth  who  was  non- 
chalantly eating  hot  asparagus  without  re- 
moving her  long  white  kid  gloves  and  let  the 
melted  butter  run  merrily  down  her  fingers. 
This,  while  I  was  making  every  effort  to  keep 
my  white  tulle  gown,  trimmed  with  pink 
rosebuds,  which  I  thought  went  well  with 
my  blond  hair,  from  having  one  spot.  I  knew 
I  would  have  to  wear  it  many  more  times  and 
I  did."  She  continued,  "Later  the  famous 
Nick  Longworth,  Congressman  from  Ohio, 
and  Alice,  became  our  good  friends  and  Alice 
and  I  went  often  to  the  Capitol  to  hear 
speaking  in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
Alice  was  very  political  and  would  leave  her 
own  dinner  party  to  dash  to  the  Hill  to  listen 
to  an  Important  debate. 

"I  well  recall  the  exceptional  woman  Lou 
Hoover.  She  graduated  from  the  Stanford 
engineering  school,  making  higher  marks, 
incidently  than  her  husband  President  Her- 
bert Hoover,  a  classmate,  then  a  lifemate. 
One  of  her  remarks  was  a  classic  of  under- 
statement. 'I  only  want  to  be  a  background 
for  Bertie!'  The  intelligent  women  of  my 
day  were  tactful. 

"A  lady  who  was  grossly  underrated,  and  I 
think,  most  unfairly  criticized,  was  Florence 
KUng  Harding.  She  was  a  handsome  woman 
from  a  fine  Ohio  family  and  brought  much 
to  her  marriage  with  President  Harding.  She 
was  very  gracious  and  democratic  and  made 
contact  with  all  classes  of  people  in  a  most 
kindly  manner."  Mrs.  Borah  said  earnestly. 
"Everyone  was  simply  crazy  about  Mrs. 
Calvin  CooUdge  with  her  lovely,  big  brown 
eyes.  She  was  most  dedicated  in  attending 
endless  functions  and  meetings  and  was 
simply  showered  with  Invitations."  she  rem- 
inisced. "Grace  made  a  famous  remark,  'One 
church,  one  club,  one  husband  and  one  polit- 
ical party.'  I  have  lived  up  to  her  precepts 
and  am  still  a  dedicated  Republican."  Mary 
Borah  ran  her  tiny  hands  over  a  long  chain 
of  ivory  elephants  which  she  wore.  Her  col- 
lection of  some  3,000  of  these  pachyderms 
were  sold  at  auction  when  she  left  2101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  to  live  In  Portland. 
"BlUle  died  on  a  bleak  winter  day  in  1940." 
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she  fingered  hei  worn  wedding  ring  "He  had 
been  senator  far  Idaho  for  almost  40  years. 
I  decided  to  ren.aln  In  Washington,  my  roota 
had  grown  deep  but  a  few  years  ago  I  moved 
to  Portland  to  te  with  my  sister  Olive  Leud- 
erman  who  Itvei  In  this  same  building  with 
me.  Her  daughters,  my  nieces,  also  live  here. 

"I  suppose  peaple  would  like  to  know  how 
I  lived  to  such  i.  majestic  age  and  I  can  only 
say  that  I  have  :  lever  felt  the  urge  to  partake 
of  the  grain,  the  grape  or  the  weed,  but  I 
eat  everything  set  before  me.  Still,  I  may 
have  to  go  on  i  diet,  I  gained  a  pound  last 
month,  I  now  v  elgh  69  pounds." 

Then  the  interview  was  over  until  next 
year. 


THE  PEStlCIDE  PERIL— LXX 

Mr.  NELSO^J.  Mr.  President,  interna- 
tional concern  about  the  problems  of 
persistent  pesticides  was  raised  in  San 
Francisco  last  ^eek  by  a  group  of  Czech - 
oslovakaan  sci^tists. 

The  seven  tzechoslovakian  scientists 
are  currently  visiting  the  United  States 
in  preparation!  for  the  10-year  anniver- 
sary conference  of  the  International  As- 
sociation on  V^ater  PolluticHi  to  be  held 
there  ln-1970.  i 

"As  reported  py  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer, the  Scientists  indicated  that 
Czechoslovakia  banned  DDT  because  the 
country  was  alarmed  by  the  dangers  to 
man  from  this  chemical  agent.  Although 
one  of  the  scientists  noted  that  the  long- 
term  effects  oi  the  buildup  of  DDT  res- 
idues in  man  ajre  not  yet  known,  he  said 
that  "it  has  bein  proved  that  it  accumu- 
lates in  the  bqdy.  We  are  afraid  of  the 
physiological  aspects." 

Czechoslovakia  is  one  of  at  least  three 
countries  who  have  banned  the  use  of 
DDT.  The  othfers  include  Denmark  and 
Sweden. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printjed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  j  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  toibe  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

;cHS  Banned  DDT 
today,  and  for  the  past 
banned  the  use  of  DDT 
use  of  other  pesticides  and 
detergents  to  a^oid  polluting  the  nation's 
waters. 

This  was   reve(aled  here  yesterday  by  Dr. 
Vladimir  Madera^  one  of  seven  scientists  and 
air  and  water  ^llutlon  experts  from  this 
now    vi^tlng    the    Bay    Area. 
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recognized   these   materials 
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has  visited   the  United 
exchanges  of  research  and 
pollution  problems,   and  has 
consultant   in   other   nations. 
In  the  United  States  where 
at  first  accepted  as  harm- 
10  years  later  to  be  toxic, 
expert  and  his  companions 
sponsorship   of   the   Inter- 
of    Water    Pollution, 
:  ts  10-year  anniversary  con- 
Francisco    in    1970. 

have    as   many    as    4000 
than  50  nations  attend, 
Erman  Pearson. 
Professor   of   engineering   at 


lo 
more 


the  University  of  California,  will  serve  as 
president  of  the  1970  world  conference  here. 

Dr.  Pearson  said  yesterday  he  believes  the 
United  States  will  be  forced  to  seek  similar 
legal  remedies  to  water  pollution  problems 
ultimately. 

"But  legislation  must  give  reasonable  time 
for  development  of  other  materials  without 
these  harmful  effects,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Madera  and  the  other  leader  of  the 
Czechoslovakian  group.  Dr.  Karel  Symon. 
discussed  the  control  of  water  quality  In 
their  own  country  and  throughout  Europe, 
as  well  as  common  European  practice  of  re- 
claiming and  treating  the  same  water 
through  as  many  as  eight  stages  for  use,  for 
domestic  or  industrial  purposes. 

Dr.  Pearson  added: 

"In  Czechoslovakia  as  in  Europe  and  the 
central  United  States,  most  water  supplies 
are  mixtures  of  waste  waters  and  natural 
supplies.  We  take  out  the  materials  that  are 
harmful. 

"We're  generally  dealing  with  used  waters. 
We  must  not  think  there  is  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  virgin  waters  around,  because  there 
aren't." 


SECRETARY  HARDIN'S  APPROACH 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mi-.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  I  wish  to  apprise  Senators  of 
the  attitude  and  efforts  which  are  char- 
acterizing the  attempt  to  arrive  at  mean- 
ingful and  satisfactory  agricultural  leg- 
islation. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin  met  with 
the  committee  for  an  informal,  frank, 
and  highly  informative  discussion  of  the 
progress  which  the  formulation  of  farm 
policy  is  making  in  Congress.  In  a  wide- 
ranging  conversation,  Secretary  Hardin 
briefed  the  committee  on  the  Depart- 
ments  thinking,  the  viewpoints  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  his 
personal  assessment  of  the  problems  and 
possibilities  in  this  year's  efforts  to  draft 
acceptable  legislation.  The  Secretary  em- 
phasized that  his  idea  was  to  discuss  all 
the  issues,  to  bring  to  light  all  the  objec- 
tions, and  to  try  to  arrive  at  something 
which  the  Senate  and  House  could  accept 
and  enact  without  the  time-consuming 
conference  or  floor  debate. 

The  attitude  of  the  Secretary  is  both 
commendable  and  novel.  It  is  refreshing 
to  have  a  spokesman  for  the  Department 
who  does  not  oome  up  on  the  Hill  and 
attempt  to  ram  his  preconceived  ideas 
down  the  throats  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. Such  tactics  were  the  rule  In  the  past 
and  only  served  to  stir  emotions  and  pre- 
cipitate extended  debate.  With  this  new 
approach  and  the  fresh  atmosphere  it 
brings,  the  public  stands  a  much  better 
chance  of  seeing  worthwhile  farm  legis- 
lation enacted.  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  Secretary  Hardin's  ap- 
proach and  to  encourage  Senators  to 
respond  in  kind. 


VICE    PRESIDENT   AGNEW'S   RIGHT 
TO  FREE  SPEECH 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  made  in  the  press  of  the 
recent  remarks  of  Vice  President  Agnew 
on  at  least  two  occasions  during  the  past 
2  weeks. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  question 
of  whose  ox  is  being  gored. 

When  the  liberals  feel  like  It,  they 


speak  just  as  openly  and  sometimes  as 
harshly  about  conservatives  as  Vice 
President  Acnew  has  spoken  about  those 
with  whom  he  finds  himself  in  disagree- 
ment. 

I  think  that  the  Vice  President  of  thi.s 
country  has  a  right  to  free  .speech  as 
much  as  any  other  American  citizen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle written  by  David  Lawrence,  entitled 
"Agnew's  Right  to  Free  Speech, "  and 
published  in  today's  Washington  Evening 
Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AcNEw's  Right  to  Free  Speech 

Some  of  the  so-called  "liberals"  may  un- 
wittingly be  creating  the  Impression  that, 
while  their  kind  of  dissent  comes  under  the 
heading  of  "free  speech,"  the  outspoken  re- 
marks of  Vice  Pre.sldent  Agnew  In  recent  days 
are  not  covered  by  the  same  kind  of  consti- 
tutional privilege. 

One  Democratic  senator  now  says  that. 
when  Mr.  Agnew,  in  a  speech  In  Mississippi, 
declared  that  school  ofiBclals  had  made  "a 
strong  case"  for  delaying  desegregation  in 
certain  districts,  this  was  an  "unwarranted, 
unethical  and  grossly  Improper"  attempt  to 
influence  the  Supreme  Court.  He  suggests 
that  the  vice  president  should  devote  hi.s 
time  to  his  "only  constitutional  duty"- 
namely,  presiding  over  the  Senate. 

But  the  vice  president  of  the  United  State.s 
has  additional  duties.  He  has  the  task  of 
understudying  the  President  and  training 
himself  for  a  Job  that  fate  may  suddenly  re- 
quire him  to  take  over. 

Spiro  Agnew  announced  immediately  after 
election  that  he  was  an  Independent-minded 
person  who  would  say  what  he  believes, 
whether  or  not  it  agreed  with  the  views  of 
the  President.  He  has  the  right,  of  course, 
to  make  speeches,  and  surely  It  will  be  con- 
ceded at  least  that  he  can  talk  on  any  sub- 
ject that  a  senator  can  tackle  in  a  public 
speech. 

Only  this  week.  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.,  D- 
N.C.,  declared  that  constitutional  govern- 
ment would  perish  In  the  United  States  if 
trends  set  by  the  Warren  Court  are  not  re- 
versed. He  prepared  a  detailed  criticism  of 
the  legal  course  set  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  made  a  public  address  about  it. 

The  vice  president,  as  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate  under  the  Constitution,  would 
seem  to  be  permitted  the  same  rights  as  any 
member  of  the  upper  house.  Senators  have 
never  put  a  limit  on  the  topics  they  discuss 
In  public  speeches,  and  the  vice  president 
certainly  has  a  similar  privilege  to  delve  into 
any  subject,  however  controversial  It  may  be. 

Agnew  made  a  speech  for  Instance,  in  New 
Orleans  last  week  that  aroused  nationwide 
attention.  He  condemned  the  proponents  of 
the  Vietnam  "Moratorium"  and  said  that  the 
demonstrations  were  encouraged  by  "an 
effete  corps  of  Impudent  snobs  who  charac- 
terize themselves  as  Intellectuals." 

The  vice  president,  speaking  at  a  fund- 
raising  dinner  for  the  Republican  party,  was 
endeavoring  to  defend  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration against  the  attacks  of  political 
opponents.  Agnew  said  that  today  "subtlety 
Is  lost  and  fine  distinctions  based  on  acute 
reasoning  are  carelessly  ignored  in  a  headlong 
Jump  to  a  predetermined  conclusion."  He 
added : 

"Thousands  of  well-motivated  young  peo- 
ple, conditioned  since  childhood  to  respond 
to  great  emotional  appeals,  saw  fit  to  dem- 
onstrate for  peace.  Most  did  not  stop  to  con- 
sider that  the  leaders  of  the  Moratorium  had 
billed  It  as  a  massive  public  outpouring  of 
sentiment  against  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

"Most  did  not  care   to  be  reminded   that 
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the  leaders  of  the  Moratorium  refused  to  dis- 
associate themselves  from  the  objective 
enunciated  by  the  enemy  In  Hanoi." 

Agnew  is  the  kind  of  man  who  doesn't 
mind  criticism.  But  he  also  doesn't  hesitate 
to  respond  as  he  pleases  to  those  who  make 
what  he  deems  fallacious  and  Ill-founded 
attacks  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 

As  for  "putting  pressure"  on  the  Supreme 
Court  through  public  speeches,  many  sena- 
tors have  expressed  themselves  frankly  about 
the  departure  of  the  high  court  from  the 
proper  exercise  of  Judicial  authority.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  himself  said  recently  there  is  a 
need  for  Justices  who  will  Interpret  the  Con- 
stitution strictly  and  not  assume  legislative 
functions.  ,^    ,       ..  _ 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  the 
1930s  not  only  discussed  what  he  felt  were 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
that  period,  but  sought  from  Congress  the 
enactment  of  legislation  which  would  en- 
large the  court  from  nine  to  possibly  fifteen 
members  and  enable  him  to  pick  Justices 
whose  views  were  in  accord  with  his  own 
and  thus  attain  a  "liberal  "  majority. 

It  hardly  seems  consistent  for  the  "liberals" 
today  to  deny  either  Vice  President  Agnew  or 
anybody  else  the  right  to  discuss  public 
Issues  on  which  the  Supreme  Court  may 
have  to  rule  or  the  right  to  make  speeches 
denouncing  protest  movements,  especially 
those  which  have  the  etect  of  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  In  the  midst  of  a  war. 


SENATOR  ERVIN  SPEAKS  BEFORE 
THIRD  ANNUAL  NAVY  JUDGE  AD- 
VOCATE GENERAL'S  CONFER- 
ENCE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  Thursday,  October  16.  1969,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin),  chairman  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  spoke  before 
the  third  annual  Navy  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Conference. 

In  his  remarks  to  the  newly  formed 
Judge  Advocate  Generals  Corps,  Sena- 
tor Ervin  stressed  the  need  for  legisla- 
tive reforms  to  increase  the  amount  of 
due  process  in  the  procedures  for  ad- 
ministrative discharges  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  Senator 
Ervin's  proposals  and  the  important 
part  that  the  Judge  Advocate  Generals 
Corps  of  all  branches  of  service  will  play 
in  formulating  successful  reforms,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Navt  Lawyer's  Rou:  in  Administkative 
Discharge  Reform 

Admiral  McDevett  and  Gentlemen:  I  ap- 
preciate the  honor  of  addressing  this  third 
Navy  Judge  Advocate  General's  Conference, 
the  second  since  the  Navy  Judge  Advocate 
General  Corps  was  created.  For  many  years, 
indeed,  as  far  back  as  World  War  I,  it  was 
recognized  that  the  responsibilities  of  Navy 
lawyers  required  that  they  be  singled  out 
and  formed  into  their  own  corps.  Now,  fi- 
nally, 150  years  after  Army  lawyers  were  or- 
ganized as  a  corps.  Congress  has  passed  the 
necessary  legislation  to  give  this  long-de- 
layed recognition  to  Navy  lawyers. 

I  am  proud  of  the  part  I  was  able  to  play 
in  making  this  step  a  reality.  Starting  in 
1961.  when  I  became  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee,  I  sup- 
ported  legislation   to   create   a   Navy   Judge 


Advocate  General  Corps  as  an  important 
element  of  a  three-part  legislative  program 
to  reform  military  Justice  and  upgrade  the 
quality  of  legal  service  In  the  armed  forces. 
With  the  creation  of  the  Corps  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Military  Justice  Act  of  1968.  two- 
thirds  of  the  reform  has  been  accomplished. 
With  your  active  participation,  the  third 
part,  reform  of  th  administrative  discharge 
system,  can  also  be  achieved. 

Although  the  Navy's  Is  the  newest  and  the 
smallest  legal  corps  of  the  three  services,  I 
believe  that  you  have  a  great  responsibility 
and  a  great  opportunity  to  make  your  mark 
In  the  development  of  military  law.  The 
Navy  prides  Itself  on  a  tradition  of  service  to 
the  country  which  predates  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Navy's  role  In  securing  our  freedom 
and  keeping  it  secure  over  two  centuries  is 
something  that  you  as  Navy  officers  share 
with  pride.  As  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession you  share  another,  even  older,  tra- 
dition and  that  tradition  Is  equally  hon- 
orable. But  tradition  is  not  something  re- 
ceived unchanged  and  unchangeable  from 
the  misty  past.  And  as  a  new  corps,  the 
Navy's  legal  officers  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  Initiate  a  tradition  of  legal  service 
which  the  Navy  and  the  country  will  regard 
with  pride  and  honor. 

Military  Justice  is  now  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  ferment  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Recent  events  have  cast  doubt  on  the 
direction  it  will  take  in  the  coming  years.  On 
the  one  hand,  military  Justice  has  Just  been 
subject  to  the  most  thorough  reform  in  two 
decades.  The  Military  Justice  Act  of  1968 
has  expanded  the  responsibilities  of  military 
counsel  in  special  courts-martial.  It  has  sig- 
nificantly increased  the  stature  and  the  role 
of  the  law  officer,  and  acknowledged  his  new 
position  by  making  him  a  federal  Judge.  The 
military  courts  have  also  been  significantly 
improved:  first,  by  permitting  waiver  of  the 
non-Judicial  members;  and,  second,  by  trans- 
forming the  Boards  of  Review  into  full- 
fiedged  appellate  courts.  In  addition,  the 
1968  reform  gives  to  the  military  defendant 
and  to  his  counsel  significant  new  protec- 
tions. 

The  Military  Justice  Act  is  a  hopeful 
sign,  for  it  demonstrates  the  country's  con- 
cern for  the  citizen's  right  to  receive  the 
best  possible  Justice  this  country  can  offer. 
And  it  demonstrates  to  the  country  that  the 
military  services  are  fully  conscious  of  their 
obligations  to  provide  first-class  Justice  to 
the  citizen  in  uniform.  As  legal  advisor,  as 
counsel,  and  as  Judicial  officer,  it  will  be 
your  task  to  implement  these  reforms  and 
make  good  the  promises  Congress  and  the 
military  have  made  to  the  individual  sailor 
and  the  country. 

The  symbolic  importance  of  last  year's  re- 
forms is  perhaps  even  more  important  than 
the  substantive  changes  that  have  been 
made.  This  is  because  the  military  services 
are  going  through  their  worst  trial  of  pub- 
lic confidence  in  generations.  The  signs  of 
a  loss  of  confidence  are  eversrwhere— in  the 
press,  in  the  public,  in  Congress,  and  in  the 
courts.  They  are  seen  In  the  widespread  re- 
pudiation of  our  effort  in  Vietnam;  they  are 
evident  in  the  growing  rejection  of  govern- 
ment and  authority  by  our  young  people; 
and,  I  regret  to  say,  they  are  fueled  by  un- 
wise or  ill-judged  actions  of  the  services 
themselves  and  by  scandals  which  reach  to 
the  very  highest  levels. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  vmderestl- 
mate  the  depth  and  scope  of  this  public  feel- 
ing. This  summer's  debate  on  military  ap- 
propriations demonstrated  that  half  of  the 
Senate  was  prepared  to  deny  to  the  President 
and  to  our  armed  forces  a  weajjon  they  con- 
sidered essential  to  our  national  defense.  Yes- 
terday's events  demonstrate  that  a  large  seg- 
ment of  opinion  in  our  nation,  including  re- 
spected flgvu-es  from  all  walks  of  life,  rejects 
the  considered  policy  of  the  President  and  his 
military  advisors  with  respect  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 


Public  confidence  In  military  Justice  Is  also 
being  tested.  In  recent  months  the  public 
has  been  treated  to  a  series  of  incidents 
which,  whatever  the  true  facts  and  explana- 
tions, have  cast  a  pall  of  doubt  over  the  qual- 
ity of  Justice  dispensed  by  the  armed  forces. 
The  recent  Green  Beret  case  and  the  han- 
dling of  the  Presidio  incident  In  San  Fran- 
cisco are  only  two  examples  of  this.  Taken 
together  with  the  adverse  publicity  generated 
by  the  Arnhelter  and  Pueblo  affairs,  it  is 
clear  that  the  reputation  of  military  Justice 
has  suffered  greatly  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  in  recent  months. 

Serious  doubts  about  the  quality  of  Justice 
administered  by  the  armed  forces  are  also 
evident  in  recent  court  decisions  which  have 
been  extremely  damaging  to  the  armed  forces. 
This  past  June,  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Washington.  DC.  expanded  the 
scope  of  its  review  of  courts-martial  and  im- 
posed civilian  standards  of  due  process  upon 
military  Justice.  At  the  same  time,  the  court 
restricted  military  Jurisdiction  over  civilians 
serving  with  the  armed  forces  in  the  field. 
The  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  O'Callahan 
V.  Parker,  limiting  the  Jurisdiction  of  military 
courts  to  "service-connected"  offenses  by 
members  of  the  armed  forces.  Is  the  most 
serious  evidence  of  the  low  repute  in  which 
military  Justice  Is  held  in  some  quarters. 

Justice  Douglas's  constitutional  history 
may  be  weak,  and  his  comments  on  military 
law  may  be  as  unfair  as  they  are  Intemperate, 
but  the  explanation  for  his  Judicial  con- 
demnation of  military  Justice  Is  simple.  Some 
federal  courts  have  a  deep-seated  suspicion 
of  military  justice,  and  they  are  seeking  in 
every  way  possible  to  restrict  the  scope  of 
what  they  view  as  a  decidedly  Inferlcw  brand 
of  justice. 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  a  profound 
mistake  to  underestimate  the  strength  of  the 
trends  I  have  been  discussing.  Prudence 
would  dictate  that  the  military  services 
take  the  most  pessimistic  view  of  these  de- 
velopments and  turn  their  efforts  to  making 
the  greatest  possible  reforms  in  those  areas 
of  military  law  which  are  In  need  of  improve- 
ment. 

The  area  of  military  justice  in  greatest 
need  of  overhaul  and  reform  Is  administra- 
tive separations.  While  It  has  been  tradition- 
ally argued  that  the  discharge  system  Is 
administrative  rather  than  legal  in  nature, 
such  an  attitude  ignores  realities.  So  far  as 
the  public  is  concerned,  any  discharge  other 
than  Honorable  is  a  condemnation  of  th© 
serviceman's  performance,  his  character,  his 
morality,  or  his  honesty.  A  General  Discharge 
and  even  more,  an  Undesirable  Discharge,  is 
evidence  of  character  defect  or  wrong  doing, 
or  both.  Both  these  discharges  profoundly 
affect  the  individual  concerned.  His  military 
service  is  terminated,  sometimes  when  he 
may  wish  to  continue  it  as  a  career.  His  rights 
to  accrued  or  potential  government  benefits 
are  impaired.  His  civilian  life  is  also  damaged. 
He  bears  the  social  stigma  of  being  adjudged 
•undesirable"  by  the  government  and  he  will 
find  that  his  employment  opportunities  are 
severely  reduced.  Most  of  those  who  receive 
less  than  Honorable  Discharges  are  young- 
sters still  in  their  teens,  yet  the  adverse 
effects  will  remain  for  the  rest  of  the  Indi- 
vidual's  life.  Sometimes  the  burden  is  more 
onerous  than  conviction  for  a  crime. 

The  effects  of  non-Honorable  administra- 
tive discharges  are  so  damaging  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  more  and  more  attention  is  be- 
ing directed  towards  improving  the  proce- 
dures by  which  they  are  awarded.  No  longer 
can  the  armed  forces  contend  that  the  type 
of  discharge  simply  reflects  the  character  of 
the  Individual's  service  and  thus  is  a  matter 
entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  military. 
In  the  near  future  the  discharge  system  will 
have  to  accommodate  Itself  to  other  factors, 
and  the  power  to  issue  non-Honcrable  certif- 
icates will  have  to  be  balanced  by  the  ef- 
fects those  discharges  have  on  the  citizen. 
The    O'Callahan   case    established    a    new 
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principle — t»t  the  armed  forces  have  only 
limited  control  over  «  member's  actions.  I 
disagree  wltbi  Justice  Douglas'  opinion,  which 
In  my  view  1^  directly  contrary  to  constitu- 
tional tradition.  I  believe  the  armed  forces 
have  a  direct  Interest  In  the  conduct  of  its 
members,  wUether  on  or  off-duty.  Nonethe- 
less, the  O'Ci^lahan  case  Is  now  law  and  It 
may  have  profound  Impact  on  the  adminis- 
trative discbarge  system.  If  the  military  can- 
not try  a  matt  for  wrongs  committed  outside 
of  the  military  context,  can  they  discbarge 
him  administratively  for  those  same  acts,  or 
for  any  behavior  not  connected  with  his 
service?  Can  they  discharge  for  conduct 
which  Is  not  directly  connected  with  the 
ability  to  remler  fruitful  service?  Even  If  the 
services  can  discharge  for  "service-con- 
nected" behavior,  can  they  issue  an  adverse 
certificate  without  adhering  to  criminal  law 
standards  of  (lue  process? 

These  and  other  questions  are  raised  by 
the  O'Callatiiin  case,  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  I  would  answer  them  in  the 
negative.  Nor  do  I  predict  that  the  courts 
will  necessar.ly  do  so.  But  the  chances  of 
Judicial  resti  Ictions  on  the  administrative 
discharge  system  are  directly  related  to  the 
quality  of  t)ie  system  Itself  and  the  way  it 
operates.  This  means  that  there  is  an  even 
greater  urgency  to  overhaul  discharge  proce- 
dures.- 

The- respoisibllity  for  Improving  admin- 
istrative disiiharge  procedures  lies  in  the 
first  Instance  on  the  Navy  lawyer.  It  is  up 
to  him  to  convince  the  non-lawyer  members 
of  the  Navy  that  the  law  and  the  lawyer 
must  play  an  important  and  a  decisive  role  In 
the  operation  of  the  system.  This  is  not  ? 
new  or  outriigeous  Idea.  Twenty  years  a^o 
the  service  .awyer  was  recognized  as  tr 
most  Important  element  In  the  court-martlnl 
system.  It  wis  an  idea  then  bitterly  fou<T'  ~ 
by  non-Iawy5rs.  But  now  everyone  recog- 
nizes the  great  Improvements  that  resulted 
from  this  step  and  It  would  be  unthinkable 
to  return  to  I  he  old  philosophy  of  the  court- 
martial. 

The  administrative  discharge  system  Is  in 
the  same  stage  of  development  as  military 
Justice  was  oi  the  eve  of  the  Uniform  Code. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  single  change 
necessary  is  the  recognition  that  lawyers 
must  play  a  lomlnant  role  In  the  operation 
of  the  dischirge  system.  This  means  that 
Navy  lawyers  must  be  present  at  dischar" ' 
hearings  to  represent  the  serviceman,  the 
Navy,  and  th<  board  itself.  It  also  means  that 
your  Corps  must  play  an  active  role  In  every 
stage  of  the  discharge  system,  from  advice 
to  the  conuninder  prior  to  the  sxmMnonmg 
of  a  board  tirough  to  the  conclusion  of  r. 
formal  appell  ite  review. 

The  overrlcing  task  of  the  Corps  Is  to  ac- 
sure  the  sailer  and  the  public  that  fair  play 
and  due  prodess  are  the  foundations  of  the 
administratis  separation  process.  The  pub- 
lic must  be  convinced  that  the  discharge 
system  is  mc  re  than  a  summary  means  of 
administratively  disposing  of  people  who 
are  not  want(d  In  the  Navy.  It  must  be  seen 
as  a  process  in  which  the  rights  of  the 
individual  are  equally  as  important  as  ad- 
ministrative convenience. 

I  urge  the  Corpw  to  take  the  lead  within 
the  Navy  in  iieeklng  reform.  If  you  are  suc- 
cessful. Navy  support  of  legislative  reform 
could  be  decisive  In  the  months  ahead.  If 
the  Corps  ac;epts  this  challenge,  I  believe 
the  Navy  wU  soon  have  a  new  tradition  of 
service  to  the  Nation  of  which  all  the  country 
can  be  Justlfli  bly  proud. 


OPERATION  I>fTERCEPT  AND 
OPERATION  COOPERATION 

MUR]>HY 
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Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
ihe  administration's  Opera- 
program  began,  aimed  at 
flow  Lf  Illegal  drugs  across 


the  Mexican  border  Into  the  United 
States.  The  institution  of  the  program, 
however,  brought  long  ddays  in  border 
crossings  that  caused  a  furor  among 
businessmen  and  tourists. 

On  October  3,  I  wrote  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Kennedy  and  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  suggesting  measures  to 
further  implement  "Operation  Inter- 
cept" and  relieve  some  of  the  burdens 
and  lengthy  delays  that  were  Imposed 
upon  persons  who  must,  for  legitimate 
businesslike  purposes,  regularly  come 
from  Mexico  to  California.  Because  of 
the  valid  needs  of  many  workers  and 
students  who  must  cross  the  border,  I 
suggested  then  that  the  inspection  fa- 
cilities and  number  of  personnel  should 
be  increased  as  much  as  was  practica- 
ble. Further,  I  urged  that  special  gates 
and  inspection  lines  be  established  for 
those  who  have  imperative  reasons  for 
coming  into  our  country. 

I  was  pleased  when,  on  October  10, 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  announced  jointly  that  Op- 
eration Intercept  would  be  superseded 
by  Operation  Cooperation.  Since  that 
time,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  has  be- 
come apparent  that  the  United  States 
has  adjusted  its  bordei  inspection  pro- 
cedures to  expedite  passage  into  the 
country  while  maintaining  our  intensi- 
fied surveillance,  and  there  have  been 
good  indications  that  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment is  cooperating  as  a  full  partner 
in  the  program,  thus  contributing  to  the 
long  range  effectiveness  of  Operation 
Cooperation  and  continued  good  rela- 
tions between  our  two  coimtries  in  all 
areas. 

Proof  of  Mexico's  full  participation  in 
the  drug  campaign  was  evident  in  the 
recent  seizing  by  the  Mexican  Army  of  a 
250-acre  marihuana  farm  located  in  a 
remote  area  of  southern  Mexico.  The 
plantation  was  equipped  with  a  small 
airport  that  enabled  its  owners,  who  are 
believed  to  be  U.S.  citizens,  to  transport 
marihuana  into  the  United  States  by 
plane. 

In  addition,  the  Mexican  Army  has 
assigned  5,000  of  its  troops  to  aid  police 
in  locating  and  destroying  opium  and 
marihuana  fields  and  other  sources  of 
illegal  drugs  in  that  country. 

To  heighten  the  spirit  and  effective- 
ness of  Operation  Cooperation,  Mr. 
President,  as  I  have  stated  in  testimony 
before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Al- 
coholism and  Narcotics  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  I  feel  that 
we  must  enact  further  legislation  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  to  protect 
the  general  public  from  the  illicit  diver- 
sion of  drugs  from  legitimate  channels 
and  to  make  certain  that  there  is  a 
greater  accountability  of  drugs  from  the 
Nation's  pharmaceutical  companies. 
There  are  considerable  quantities  of 
drugs  legally  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  that  are  sold  and  exported  to  Mex- 
ico and  then  smuggled  back  into  this 
country.  I  strongly  urge  that  the  admin- 
istration's recommendations  to  curb  and 
control  dangerous  drugs  be  acted  upon 
immediately.  I  think  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Federal  Government  take  the  initia- 
tive in  policing  and  regulating  the  illegal 
importation  of  drugs  and  alcohol  brought 
Into  the  United  States. 


We  all  know  how  important  it  Is  to 
cut  off  the  supply  of  marihuana,  nar- 
cotics, and  other  dangerous  drugs  which 
have  beccwne  such  a  severe  national 
problem,  particularly  among  our  young 
people.  I  am  pleased  that  many  of  my 
recommendations  submitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident last  year  are  now  being  enacted  in 
steps  that  I  beUeve  will  ultimately  lead 
to  a  dramatic  decrease  in  drugs  entering 
the  United  States  from  Mexico,  which 
until  now  has  remained  the  source  of 
from  85  to  90  percent  of  marihuana  in 
the  United  States. 

I  believe  Operation  Cooperation  has 
been  a  big  step  forward  in  drug  control. 
and  I  am  confident  that  its  inception  will 
in  the  long  iim  benefit  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  as  it  also 
helps  alleviate  a  menace  to  mankind 
everywhere. 


TREASURY  SILVER  POLICY  OUT- 
LINED CLEARLY.  SUCCINCTLY  BY 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  EUGENE 
ROSSIDES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
week,  at  the  American  Mining  Congre.ss 
convention  in  San  Francisco,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Eugene  T. 
Rossides,  was  invited  to  participate  in  the 
panel  discussion  on  silver. 

He  delivered  a  clear,  succinct,  and 
well-reasoned  address  on  the  question  of 
the  Treasury's  silver  policy  which  should 
receive  widespread  attention. 

Much  has  been  raid  about  the  Trea.=;- 
ury's  policies  in  this  matter,  and  there 
has  been  considerable  fog  surroimding 
the  question;  however,  Mr.  Rossides  in 
this  factual  and  informative  statement 
has  cleared  away  some  of  the  misunder- 
standings. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Rossides  on  this 
statement  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    by   the    Honorable 
EiiGENE  T.  Rossides 

I  should  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  American  Mining  Congress  and  to  our 
Co-Chairmen,  Mr.  Stratiss  and  Dr.  McLaugh- 
lin, for  inviting  me  here  to  talk  about  sliver. 
Since  the  founding  of  this  great  organization 
In  1898  the  American  Mining  Congress  has 
worked  vigorously  for  safer  and  more  efficient 
mining  practices  as  well  as  playing  a  promi- 
nent role  in  all  the  major  policy  decisions 
which  have  kept  the  Government  an  active 
participant  in  the  silver  market.  The  Treas- 
ury has  always  welcomed  your  advice  and 
now  that  we  are  approaching  the  end  of  that 
phase  of  the  long  monetary  history  of  silver, 
I  think  it  appropriate  that  we  again  ex- 
change views. 

At  today's  meeting  I  will  present  the  Treas- 
ury's view  of  an  appropriate  silver  and  coin- 
age policy  during  this  sensitive  period  when 
the  market  is  making  Its  final  adjustment  to 
complete  Independence  from  the  Qovern- 
ment  as  a  buyer  or  seller  of  silver. 

HISTORICAL    SETTING 

Before  outlining  the  Treasury's  current 
silver  and  coinage  policy  and  the  decision 
making  process  by  which  it  was  reached,  I 
would  like  to  very  briefly  review  the  events 
of  the  past  decade.  I  think  this  Is  essential 
to  understanding  today's   silver  issues. 

The  series  of  events  which  will  culminate 
in  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  Government 
from  the  silver  market  began  in  the  late 
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1950's.  At  that  time  the  Treasury  held  huge 
stocks  of  silver  as  a  result  of  heavy  pur- 
chases to  sustain  the  silver  price  during  the 
long  period  when  the  mines  were  producing 
far  more  silver  than  could  be  used  for  coin- 
age and  Industrial  needs.  In  December  1959 
Treasury  silver  holdings  totaled  more  than  2 
billion  ounces,  nearly  all  of  which  was  held 
as  reserve  against  silver  certificates. 

About  this  time  two  trends  of  major  sig- 
nificance to  the  future  of  silver  became  evi- 
dent. The  first  was  the  rapid  acceleration  in 
the  demand  for  coins  under  the  influence 
of  an  expanding  economy  and  growing  use 
of  vending  machines.  The  second  key  event 
was  that  for  the  first  time  in  modern  history 
rising  industrial  demand  for  silver  exceeded 
current  production  both  on  a  domestic  and 
a  worldwide  basis.  The  growing  gap  between 
production  and  consumption  was  made  up  in 
large  part  from  Treasury  stocks  of  free  silver 
which  dropped  by  about  200  million  ounces 
from  April  1959  to  November  1961,  when 
sales  were  suspended. 

At  the  same  time  the  Government  faced 
a  rapidly  growing  need  for  silver  to  in- 
crease the  circulation  coinage.  Obviously 
this  supply  covild  not  come  from  domestic 
production  which  was  already  inadequate 
to  meet  industrial  demand.  In  this  situation 
the  only  practical  way  to  obtain  silver  for 
coinage  needs  was  through  the  gradual  re- 
tirement from  circulation  of  silver  certif- 
icates thereby  freeing  the  silver  held  as  a 
reserve  for  these  certificates.  It  was  thought 
at  that  time  that  the  retirement  of  silver 
certificates  would  make  available  enough 
free  silver  to  meet  the  Treasury's  coinage 
needs  for  many  years  into  the  future. 

Unfortunately  events  did  not  work  out  that 
way.  Over  the  next  few  years  the  tremendous 
production  of  coins  required  to  keep  pace 
with  the  Increasing  demands  of  the  economy 
cut  deeply  into  the  Treasury's  silver  supply. 
In  1962  and  1963  nearly  200  million  ounces 
of  Treasury  silver  were  used  for  coinage  and 
the  demand  was  still  rising.  Moreover,  by 
mid-1963,  under  pressure  of  private  market 
forces,  the  price  of  silver  had  risen  to  its 
monetary  value  of  $1.29  per  ounce.  A  con- 
tinued price  rise  much  beyond  that  point 
would  have  made  it  profitable  to  melt  the 
subsidiary  coins  for  their  silver  content  and 
thereby  threaten  the  continued  circulation 
of  our  silver  coinage.  To  prevent  such  a  crisis 
the  Treasury  in  July  1963  resumed  the  open 
sale  of  silver  at  the  fixed  price  of  $1.29  per 
ounce. 

Over  the  next  two  years  an  adequate  vol- 
ume of  silver  coinage  was  maintained  In  cir- 
culation but  only  at  the  cost  of  huge  amounts 
of  Treasury  silver.  In  1964  and  1965  produc- 
tion of  sliver  coins  required  over  500  million 
ounces  of  Treastiry  silver.  During  the  same 
period  it  was  necessary  to  sell  an  additional 
230  million  ounces  in  the  open  market  in 
order  to  keep  the  price  at  a  level  which 
would  prevent  a  wholesale  withdrawal  of 
coins  from  circulation.  In  short,  from  1962 
to  1965  the  Treasury  had  to  use  nearly  970 
million  ounces  of  silver  in  order  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  volume  of  circulating  silver 
coinage.  This  total  was  roughly  equivalent 
to  25  years'  annual  mining  production  In  the 
United  States. 

By  this  time  it  was  obvious  that  the  use  of 
silver  In  United  States  coinage  for  very  long 
into  the  future  was  no  longer  possible.  Rec- 
ognizing this,  the  Congress  in  1965  author- 
ized the  production  of  non-silver  dimes  and 
quarters,  retaining  only  the  40  percent  silver 
half  dollars  as  a  link  to  the  past. 

But  the  coinage  crisis  was  not  over  by  a 
long  shot.  The  task  now  was  to  produce,  dur- 
ing the  relatively  brief  remaining  period  when 
it  would  be  possible  to  keep  an  adequate 
amount  of  silver  coins  in  circulation,  enough 
cupro-nickel  dimes  and  quarters  to  meet 
fully  the  economy's  circulation  needs. 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Treasury's  Bureau  of  the  Mint 


this  race  was  won,  although  the  finish  was 
very  close.  By  May  of  1967,  when  the  soaring 
demand  for  purchases  of  Treasury  silver 
forced  the  final  halt  to  open  market  sales  at 
the  fixed  $1.29  price,  enough  cupro-nickel 
coins  had  been  produced  to  tide  us  over  the 
crisis. 

But  again  the  cost  in  Treasury  silver  had 
been  high.  In  1966  and  1967  another  100  mil- 
lion ounces  of  silver  was  used  for  the  Ken- 
nedy half  dollar  and  it  was  necessary  to  sell 
nearly  300  million  ounces  to  maintain  the 
$1.29  price.  This  brought  the  total  amount  of 
Treasury  silver  used  from  1962  through  mid- 
1967  in  the  attempt  to  maintain  an  adequate 
circulating  silver  coinage  to  approximately 
1.3  million  ounces. 

In  August  1967  the  sale  of  surplus  Treasury 
silver  by  the  GSA  through  weeUy  competitive 
bids  was  begun  and  these  sales  have  con- 
tinued until  the  present  time.  Sales  under 
this  program  to  date  have  totaled  some  220 
million  ounces.  To  round  out  this  historical 
resume,  Just  over  100  million  ounces  of  silver 
were  exchanged  for  silver  certificates  during 
the  year  preceding  the  redemption  cut-off  in 
June  1968. 

THE  TASK  FORCE  REPORT 

With  this  as  background,  let  me  now  turn 
to  the  situation  faced  by  this  Administra- 
tion early  this  year  and  review  with  you  the 
process  by  which  we  arrived  at  our  current 
policy  position  on  silver. 

In  March  1969  Secretary  Kennedy  estab- 
lished a  special  task  force  of  Treasury  offi- 
cials to  review  all  major  silver  and  coinage 
issues  and  recommend  appropriate  adminis- 
trative actions  and  where  necessary  new  leg- 
islation. I  was  a  member  of  this  group. 

The  Task  Force  took  as  its  basic  premise 
that  a  sound  sliver  policy  program  should 
facilitate  an  orderly  withdrawal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  participant  in  the  silver  market 
consistent  with  the  following  essential  needs: 

(1)  a  strong  and  efficient  monetary  system, 

(2)  maximum  feasible  fiscal  return  to  the 
taxpayers,  (3)  minimum  inflationary  Impact 
on  consumer  prices,  and  (4)  minimum  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  balance  of  payments. 

The  Task  F^jrce  first  gave  attention  to 
determining  what  portion  of  the  Treasury's 
supply  of  silver  could  be  considered  surplus 
to  the  Government's  need  over  the  foresee- 
able future.  We  concluded  that  the  total 
amount  of  silver  available  to  the  Treasury  in 
April  of  this  year  that  was  not  directly  com- 
mitted for  any  future  need  was  about  140 
million  ounces.  This  figure  was  over  and 
above  the  165  million  ounces  of  silver  which 
by  law  had  been  transferred  to  the  strategic 
stockpile  in  June  1968. 

In  early  May  the  Task  Force  completed  Its 
study  and  presented  a  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary outlining  its  recommendations.  The  rec- 
ommended program  was  then  reviewed  by 
and  received  the  full  approval  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Coinage,  a  non-partisan 
body  established  by  law  to  advise  tlie  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  silver  and  coinage 
matters.  This  24  member  Conmilssion  in- 
cludes 12  members  of  Congress,  4  members 
from  the  Executive  Branch,  and  8  public 
members  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  administrative  actions  endorsed  by  the 
Commission  were  immediately  put  into  effect 
by  Secretary  Kennedy.  These  were  (1)  lift- 
ing of  the  coin  melting  ban,  and  (2)  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  weekly  sales  of  silver  by  the  GSA 
from  2  to  1  Vi  million  ounces. 

The  Treasury's  action  ifi  lifting  the  coin 
melting  ban  in  May  of  this  year  was  in  our 
Judgment  a  sound  one.  At  that  time  the  coin 
melting  ban  no  longer  served  the  purpose 
cited  when  it  was  first  put  into  effect  in  May 
1967,  and  I  might  add  that  a  ban  on  melting 
coins  was  vrtthout  precedent  In  our  nation's 
history.  The  original  purpose  of  the  ban  was 
to  keep  the  silver  dimes  and  quarters  cir- 
culating during  a  period  in  which  there  was 
doubt  that  supplies  of  clad  coins  were  fully 
adequate  for  commercial  needs.  But  by  May 


of  this  year  virtually  all  the  silver  coins  had 
disappeared  from  circulation  and  the  supply 
of  clad  coins  was  fully  adequate  for  com- 
mercial needs. 

A  secondsu-y  purpose  of  the  coin  melting 
ban  was  to  enable  the  Treasury  to  build  up 
its  reserve  of  silver  coins.  However,  by  May 
of  this  year  the  remaining  supply  of  out- 
standing silver  coins  was  locked  up  In  private 
hoards  and  the  inflow  to  the  Treasury  had 
run  dry.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  by  the  way, 
that  lifting  the  coin  melting  ban  was  one  of 
the  few  issues  on  which  the  associations  rep- 
resenting both  silver  users  and  producers 
jvere  in  accord. 

Another  important  matter  to  which  the 
Task  Force  gave  careful  attention  was  the 
question  of  Treasury  silver  sales  through  the 
General  Services  Administration.  The  first 
consideration  was  whether  the  Treasury 
should  continue  to  sell  any  silver  through 
the  GSA.  On  this  the  Task  Force  recom- 
mended that  the  sale  of  silver  be  continued 
and  that  It  be  made  clear  as  nearly  as 
possible  how  long  these  sales  would  be  main- 
tained. Let  me  list  a  few  of  the  major  reasons 
why  this  conclusion  was  reached. 

1.  The  silver  being  sold  is  not  needed  by 
the  Government.  The  J65  million  ounces  al- 
ready transferred  to  the  defense  stockpile 
has  been  established  by  the  Congress  as 
ample  for  any  future  emergency  industrial 
need. 

2.  The  continued  sale  of  silver  through  the 
GSA  has  a  favorable  effect  on  the  balance 
of  payments.  li  silver  sales  were  halted,  net 
silver  imports  over  the  next  year  would  have 
to  rise  by  about  75  million  ounces.  This 
would  increase  the  balance  of  payments  defi- 
cit by  perhaps  $150  million. 

3.  Profits  on  silver  sales  would  add  sub- 
stantially to  the  Treasury's  revenue  and 
since  August  4,  1967  this  profit  has  totaled 
over  $100  million. 

4.  Continuation  of  Government  silver  sales 
would  permit  the  market  to  adjust  In  an 
orderly  manner  to  the  inevitable  point  when 
the  Government  must  cease  to  be  a  sup- 
plier, which  we  now  think  will  be  about  the 
end  of  1970. 

The  Task  Force  then  turned  to  the  ques- 
tion of  an  appropriate  rate  for  sale  of  the 
Treasiu-y's  silver  and  concluded  that  the 
weekly  amount  of  sliver  offered  through  the 
GSA  should  be  reduced  from  2  to  1 '  i  million 
ounces.  The  main  Justification  for  this  action 
was  the  belief  that  since  the  Treasury  would 
have  to  halt  sales  in  less  than  two  years,  a 
gradual  cut-back  in  the  amount  offered 
would  help  the  market  make  an  orderly  ad-i 
Justment  to  this  fact.  It  was  thought  prefer- 
able to  maintain  the  IVi  million  ounce  rate 
rather  than  add  further  uncerUlnty  by  phas- 
ing out  sales  at  gradually  reduced  levels. 

We  recognized  that  If  the  intent  to  main- 
tain the  IVi  million  ounce  sales  figure  were 
made  clear,  participants  in  the  silver  mar- 
ket— producers,  users,  and  investors — would 
have  full  knowledge  of  the  time  and  extent 
of  Government  activity  In  the  market.  Dur- 
ing this  transition  period  the  nxarket  would 
have  ample  opportunity  to  make  an  efficient 
adjustment  to  the  time  when — like  other 
commodities— the  price  of  silver  would  be 
determined  entirely  by  private  supply  and 
demand.  We  felt  that  removal  of  uncertainty 
regarding  the  future  of  the  Government's 
silver  policy  would  add  a  stability  to  the 
silver  market  that  should  be  welcomed  by 
both  producers  and  consumers. 

The  third  administrative  action  taken  by 
the  Treasury  with  the  endorsement  of  the 
Coinage  Commission  was  to  open  the  weekly 
GSA  sale  of  sliver  to  all  bidders  with  no  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  the  silver  purchased. 
Until  that  time  silver  sold  by  the  GSA  had 
to  be  consumed  entirely  by  dMnestic  indus- 
try. This  restriction  on  the  use  of  the  silver 
was  established  during  a  period  in  which  the 
prolonged  refiners  strike  had  sharply  cur- 
tailed the  domestic  supply  of  industrial  sll- 
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yer.  In  recogilltlon  of  the  temporary  nature 
ot  this  re«trlctlon,  the  Treasury  In  1967  had 
stgntfled  Its  Ifitent  to  remove  It  as  soon  as 
feasible.  In  ctai  judgment  this  action  was 
long  overdue,  i 

L^BLATrVZ    PKOGRAM 

I  would  Ul^e  now  to  briefly  outline  the 
legislative  rec<immendatlon«  recommended  by 
the  Task  Porc4  and  which  are  now  under  con- 
sideration by  \he  Congrees.  Provisions  of  this 
legislation  of  i  Interest  to  this  group  would 
grant  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  autnorlty 
to  mint  both  a  non-sllver  cupro-nlckel  half 
dollar  and  a  pon-sUver  cupro-nlckel  dollar 
coin.  ( 

The  TreasiA-y's  request  for  authority  to 
mint  a  non-s^ver  half  dollar  was  based  on 
the  concluslo^  that  there  Is  an  important 
commercial  naed  for  an  adequately  circulat- 
ing half  dollarjthat  can  only  be  met  by  mint- 
ing a  non-silver  coin.  I  think  the  most  con- 
vincing argument  for  granting  the  Treasury 
this  new  autnorlty  is  the  fact  that  only  a 
very  small  pencentage  of  roughly  l',4  billion 
silver  half  dollars — both  40  percent  and  90 
percent  sllver-*-mlnted  since  1963  are  actually 
circulating. 

Well  over  20p  million  ounces  of  silver  tave 
already  been  Used  to  mint  this  coin.  This  is 
equal  to  the  total  amount  of  silver  mined 
_ln  thp.pnlted  States  since  1963.  As  Secretary 
Kennedy  polnied  out  In  a  statement  to  the 
Coina'ge  Comriilssion.  the  40  percent  silver 
half  dollar  on  our  past  experience  Is  simply  a 
losing  proposition.  The  realistic  choice  we 
face  is  either  t  >  abandon  this  coin  altogether 
or  mint  it  of  the  same  cupro-nlckel  clad 
material  now  i  sed  In  dimes  and  quarters.  We 
prefer  the  latter  alternative. 

The  second  inajor  provision  of  the  coinage 
bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  mint  cupro-nlckel  dollar  coins  of 
the  same  clad  material  now  used  in  dimes 
and  quarters.  Before  making  this  recom- 
mendation we  itave  very  careful  consideration 
to  the  compKxltlon  of  the  new  dollar  coin 
which  would  bear  a  portrait  of  President 
Elsenhower.  Tlie  principal  issue  was  whether 
the  coin  shoulil  contain  silver  or  be  minted 
of  the  cupro- jickel  clad  material  used  In 
other  coins.  Tlils  Is  still  an  unresolved  issue 
since  on  last  Wednesday  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives vcted  for  a  cupro-nlckel  dollar 
coin  Just  a  feM  hours  after  the  Senate  voted 
for  a  40  percet  t  silver  dollar.  This  issue  will 
be  resolved  In  the  near  future. 

There  are  mijiy  sound  reasons  why  we  be- 
lieve that  a  cupro-nlckel  dollar  coin  la 
strongly  In  the  public  Interest: 

1.  The  primiry  purpose  of  coinage  is  to 
effectively  servi:  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  to 
buy  goods  ant',  services.  Only  a  non-silver 
dollar  coin  would  actually  circulate.  The  ex- 
perience with  1  he  Kennedy  half  dollar  dem- 
onstrates that  isilver  coins  will  not  circulate 
in  significant  Iquantlty.  The  Treasury  and 
the  Joint  Colfaage  Commission  both  con- 
cluded that  there  is  a  commercial  need  for 
a  circulating  doUar  coin  that  can  only  be 
met  by  a  non-a  liver  coin. 

2.  Over  the  iieit  fiscal  year  the  non-silver 
dollar  coin  wo-ild  mean  a  greater  monetary 
return  to  the  Federal  Government  than 
would  be  realized  by  a  40  percent  silver  coin. 
S.J.  158  which  has  passed  the  Senate  would 
authorize  the  iiintlng  of  100  million  40  per- 
cent silver  doll  ir  coins  a  year  for  three  years 
or  until  the  supply  of  remaining  silver  is  ex- 
hausted. Each  100  million  of  these  coins 
would  mean  a  -etum  through  seigniorage  of 
about  >52  mini  3n.  By  contrast,  the  monetary 
gain  by  producing  each  100  million  non- 
silver  dollar  coins  would  be  about  $95  mll- 
Uon.  In  additiot.  If  the  remaining  silver  sur- 
plus is  not  u^d  for  coinage  the  Treasury 
could  obtain  Bkst  much  as  $50  million  more  in 
revenue  in  1B70  from  continued  sales 
through  the  O^A. 

Moreover,  if  ^e  Congress  acta  now  to  au- 
thorize the  mi4tlng  of  a  cupro-nlckel  dollar 


coin,  the  Treasury  can  move  very  quickly  to 
mint  this  coin  in  volume  production,  de- 
pending, of  eoxirse.  on  public  demand  and 
available  appropriations.  We  oould  mint  as 
much  as  300  million  ot  these  coins  by  the 
end  of  1970.  The  total  seigniorage,  at  least  in 
1970,  would  certainly  be  greater  for  a  cupro- 
nlckel  than  for  a  40  percent  silver  dollar  coin. 
Over  a  three-year  period  the  seigniorage  re- 
turn on  the  cupro-nlckel  coin  could  ap- 
proach a  billion  dollars.  The  advantage  to  the 
public  is  that  this  seigniorage  return  reduces 
the  Government's  borrowing  needs  by  an 
equivalent  amount.  Hdwever,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  coinage  bill  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  minting  of  a  cupro-nlckel  dollar  coin 
could  not  begin  until  the  available  silver 
supply  is  exhausted  which  might  take  sev- 
eral years. 

However,  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
major  purpose  of  otot  coinage  system  is  not 
to  maximize  seigniorage  but  to  meet  the 
country's  need  for  an  adequate  supply  of 
circulating  coins.  Seigniorage  is  simply  the 
difference  between  the  face  value  of  a  coin 
and  the  cost  of  its  component  materials.  In- 
cluding silver  in  a  coin  reduces  seigniorage 
since  silver  Is  obviously  more  costly  than 
copper  or  nickel.  Although  those  who  advo- 
cate the  sliver  dollar  assert  that  this  would 
be  equivalent  to  selling  silver  for  $3.16  per 
ounce,  it  is  no  more  logical  to  put  a  sale  price 
on  the  sliver  in  the  coin  than  it  would  be  to 
compute  a  sale  price  on  the  copjjer  and  nickel 
in  dimes  and  quarters. 

3.  Using  our  surplus  silver  for  dollar  coins 
would  significantly  increase  our  balance  of 
payments  deficit.  Current  annual  domestic 
silver  production  is  less  than  40  million 
ounces  compared  with  industrial  consump- 
tion of  about  145  million  ounces.  If  weekly 
OSA  silver  sales  are  baited  because  all  our 
remaining  surplus  silver  Is  reserved  for  dollar 
coins,  then  silver  imports  for  industrial  use 
would  have  to  increase  substantially.  We 
estimate  that  the  resulting  adverse  effect  on 
the  balance  of  payments  In  the  first  year 
could  be  as  much  as  $150  million. 

4.  The  final  enactment  of  legislation  rec- 
ommended by  the  Treasury  in  addition  to 
providing  the  economy  with  needed  cir- 
culating coinage,  would  also  be  a  major  con- 
tribution toward  alleviating  the  unstable 
conditions  that  have  plagued  the  silver  mar- 
ket for  over  two  years.  The  sharp  and  largely 
Irrational  movements  in  silver  prices  both  up 
and  down  have  been  stimulated  by  rumors 
and  uncertainties  regarding  anticipated  Gov- 
ernment actions.  We  think  the  enactment  of 
the  Treasury  coinage  bill  will  end  this  un- 
certainty by  finally  enabling  the  Treasuiy  to 
clearly  set  forth  Just  how  much  surplus 
silver  it  holds  and  how  long  and  at  what  rate 
this  silver  will  continue  to  be  sold  through 
open  competitive  bids. 

As  of  September  30  the  Treasury  stock  of 
silver  bullion  totaled  about  80  million 
ounces.  Of  this  total  about  35  million  ounces 
is  in  a  form  readily  available  for  market  sale. 
In  addition  we  estimate  that  the  Treasury's 
Inventory  of  silver  In  coins  that  will  be  melted 
Into  bars  totals  about  60  million  ounces,  a 
figure  we  consider  reasonably  accurate  within 
a  10  million  ounce  range.  As  of  now,  the 
Treasury's  total  stock  of  sliver,  including  sil- 
ver coins.  Is  approximately  140  million 
ounces.  This  figure  Is  entirely  separate  from 
the  165  million  ounces  of  silver  already  set 
aside  In  the  defense  stockpile. 

The  enactment  of  the  Treasury  bill  would 
make  surplus  virtually  all  of  the  Treasury's 
remaining  stock  of  silver  except  for  the  rela- 
tively small  amount  that  might  be  required 
for  minting  of  half  dollars  In  a  transition 
period.  We  estimate  that  the  sliver  surplus 
which  could  be  available  over  the  next  year 
is  adequate  to  continue  sales  through  the 
GSA  at  the  current  rate  through  the  greater 
part  of  1970.  At  that  point  the  slate  would 
be  clean.  In  this  clearly  defined  period  of 
adjustment   producers    and    users    of    silver 


have  ample  opportunity  to  gear  their  opera- 
tions to  eventual  complete  Independence 
from  Government  sources  of  supply. 

In  summary,  the  Treasviry  believes  that 
the  administrative  actions  that  have  been 
put  into  effect  with  regard  to  silver  together 
with  the  prompt  enactment  of  the  coinage 
bill  recommended  by  the  Treasury  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  a  more  effective  coinage 
system  and  facilitate  an  orderly  transition 
of  the  sliver  market  to  fvUl  reliance  on  pri- 
vate sources  of  supply.  i 


SUBURBAN  ZONING  ORDINANCES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  I  Introduced  S.  3025,  the  Urban 
Land  Improvement  and  Housing  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1969.  The  bill  was  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott)  . 

In  the  course  of  introducing  the  bill, 
I  noted  that  the  housing  crisis  is  partic- 
ularly serious  in  our  central  cities,  v?here 
the  available  land  is  most  limited  and 
most  expensive.  Nonetheless,  the  poor 
are  effectively  locked  into  a  decaying 
inner-city  housing  stock  through  frag- 
mented, outmoded,  and  restrictive  sub- 
urban zoning  ordinances. 

In  an  article  published  recently  in  the 
National  Observer,  Mark  R.  Arnold 
noted  that  the  greatest  barrier  to  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  in  the 
suburbs  is  municipal  finance.  Mr.  Arnold 
writes: 

The  plain  fact  is  that  under  pretent  tax 
policy  It  Is  unprofitable  for  municipalities  to 
welcome  low-cost  or  high-density  housing 
for  large  families. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Arnold  calls  for  in- 
centives to  the  suburbs  to  make  low-cost 
housing  opportunities  available. 

The  Urban  Land  Improvement  and 
Housing  Assistance  Act  of  1969,  which 
I  introduced  with  Senators  Hart  and 
Scott,  would  encourage  States  and  local- 
ities to  reform  their  laws  and  institutions 
and  to  assist  them  in  overcoming  obso- 
lescence and  fragmentation  in  zoning, 
taxing,  and  building  standards.  This 
would  be  done  through  Federal  incen- 
tives— supplementary  grants  for  those 
impacted  local  services  which  would  be 
affected  by  more  intensive  land  use  and 
expanded  low-cost  housing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  Invite  attention  also  to  an  article  on 
"New  Towns."  written  by  Edmund  B. 
Lambeth,  and  published  in  the  most  re- 
cent issue  of  Washington  Monthly.  Mr. 
Lambeth  notes  the  inadequacy  of  pres- 
ent legislation  in  this  area  and  empha- 
sizes the  role  that  new  town  development 
could  play  in  relieving  the  pressures  on 
the  central  cities  and  directing  urban 
growth.  S.  3025  would  respond  to  this 
challenge  by  authorizing  a  program  of 
Federal  assistance  and  loans  to  States 
for  the  establishment  of  land-develop- 
ment agencies.  Such  a  program,  if  en- 
acted, would  go  far  to  giving  government, 
at  all  levels,  the  tools  needed  to  imple- 
ment a  national  urban  growth  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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I  From  the  National  Observer.  Oct.  20,  1969] 

Courts  Mat  Rttle  on  Challenge  to  Sxtbxjr- 

BAN    Zoning — Big-Lot    Minimums    Mean 

Bio  Prices  tok  Housing;    Crttics  Charge 

ExcLtreioN 

(By  Mark  R.  Arnold) 

Tliere's  a  new  attack  on  segregation  In 
America. 

Its  target  is  the  suburbs  that  ring  the  na- 
tion's cities,  where  the  mechanism  of  seg- 
regation is  not  the  restrictive  covenants  and 
discriminatory  real-estate  policies  of  old, 
but  local  zoning  and  land-use  regulations. 

It  is  a  segregation  based  not  on  race  but 
on  income,  and  it  is  placing  the  suburban 
dream  that  has  nurtured  generations  of 
Americans  beyond  the  resources  of  increas- 
ing numbers  of  people,  white  and  black. 

"Today's  suburbs  demand  an  admission 
price,"  says  urban  planner  Paul  Davidoff, 
"and  more  and  more  people  can't  pay  It." 
Among  those  people,  he  says,  are  the  urban 
poor,  workers  with  incomes  below  $8,000, 
young  married  couples,  and  elderly  couples 
who  alreabdy  live  in  the  subxirbs  but  can't 
afford  to  stay  there  if  they  sell  their  homes. 

KEW-HOME    MEDIAN    PRICE;     $26,700 

The  median  sales  price  of  a  new  home  in 
the  suburbs  this  year  Is  $26,700.  according 
to  the  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers, up  from  $18,000  as  recently  as  1963. 
Many  communities  offer  no  new  homes  In 
the  price  range  where  they  are  most 
needed — $15,000  to  $25,000.  and  suburban 
apartments  for  growing  families  are  gen- 
erally available  only  for  the  well-to-do. 

The  problem  Is  this:  The  soaring  costs  of 
land  and  housing  have  intensified  the  de- 
mand for  modest  homes  and  apartments  to 
absorb  the  growing  population.  But  the  sub- 
urbs are  swelling,  not  loosening  their  entry 
requirements,  decreasing  larger  minimum  lot 
sizes  for  houses,  tightening  up  subdivision 
regulations,  rejecting  bids  for  multlfamily 
housing.  They  are  being  forced — for  reasons 
to  be  examined  later — to  slam  the  door  on 
people  of  moderate  means. 

They  can  do  this  because  the  courts  have 
traditionally  held  that  zoning — partitioning 
off  a  community  into  industrial,  commercial, 
and  residential  sectors — is  a  purely  local  mat- 
ter. There  are  8,800  local  zoning  boards  In 
the  United  States— 500  in  the  New  Tork 
metropolitan  area  alone,  and  all  operate  un- 
der a  delegation  of  the  state's  police  power 
to  provide  for  the  general  health,  welfare, 
and  safety  of  the  community. 

SERIOUS    QUESTIONS    FOR    SOCU.T  V 

The  National  Commission  on  Urban  Prob- 
lems, which  carried  out  the  most  comprehen- 
sive study  of  American  zoning  patterns,  re- 
cently concluded  that  local  land- use  controls 
are  being  used  to  "exclude  large  numbers  of 
persons  from  certain  areas  on  the  basis  of 
economic  status,  size  of  family,  or  race."  The 
practice,  it  said,  raises  "fundamental  ques- 
tions ...  for   a  democratic   society." 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  exclusionary  land- 
use  practices  are  under  attack.  Items: 

A  new  and  controversial  Massachusetts 
law,  aimed  at  forcing  suburbs  to  welcome  all 
income  groups,  gives  a  special  state  appeals 
board  the  right  to  overrule  local  zoning  deci- 
sions against  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  under  certain  circumstances.  In 
theory  the  board  could  compel  communities 
to  devote  10  per  cent  of  their  housing  to 
lower-income  groups. 

A  new  New  York  State  Urban  Development 
Corp.  has  been  granted  sweeping  powers  to 
build  public  or  publicly  assisted  housing  in 
any  municipality  In  the  state.  Veteran  urban 
planner  Edward  J.  Logue,  who  heads  It,  says 
the  object  Is  to  break  through  suburban  zon- 
ing patterns  that  "promote,  under  other  ban- 
ners, an  apartheid  residential  policy." 

A  series  of  legal  actions  is  challenging  the 
Constitutional  basis  of  local  zoning  auton- 
omy. In  two  cases  about  to  be  initiated,  de- 


velopertf  in  Oyster  Bay,  New  York,  and  Pair- 
field  County,  Conn.,  will  argue  that  munici- 
pal zoning  ordinances  prohibiting  multi- 
family  dwellings  do  not  promote  the  general 
welfare  and  do  deprive  low-Income  citizens 
of  their  right  to  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

THE    heart   of   the    CONTLICT 

This  battle  over  exclusionary  land-use 
practices  may  go  to  the  heart  of  an  unre- 
solved conflict  over  the  nature  of  discrimina- 
tion In  American  life.  Last  year's  Federal 
open-housing  law,  by  removing  race  as  a 
legally  tenable  basis  for  discrimination,  in 
effect  set  up  ability  to  pay  as  the  sole  cri- 
terion for  housing  selection.  If  the  courts 
should  hold  that  exclusionary  zoning  prac- 
tices are  themselves  discriminatory,  then  the 
repercussions  would  be  felt  in  every  suburb 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Idea  that  the  courts  might  find  such 
practices  discriminatory  is  not  as  far-fetched 
as  it  might  appear.  To  understand  why,  it  is 
necessary  to  look  at  some  of  the  effects  of 
economic  segregation  in  housing. 

First  there's  the  housing  market.  To  meet 
the  expected  demand  for  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  housing,  the  1968  Housing  Act  com- 
mits the  nation  to  the  building  of  6,000,000 
subsidized  dwelling  units  over  the  next  dec- 
ade. Given  the  shortage  of  suitable  land  In 
central  cities,  where  so  many  of  the  poor  are 
now,  the  assumption  Is  the  bulk  of  that 
housing  win  have  to  go  up  In  the  suburbs — 
in  the  form  of  garden  apartments,  and  single- 
family  homes  on  small  lots. 

Yet,  as  Joseph  D.  Keenan,  International 
secretary  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers,  told  Congress  recently; 
"The  plain  political  fact  is  that  most  suburbs 
resist  the  location  of  such  housing  within 
their  boundaries." 

Last  week,  for  example,  residents  of  San 
Antonio's  suburbs  were  up  in  arms  over  a 
local  housing  authority  bid  to  hire  developers 
to  build  411  homes  in  the  $16,000-to-$21.000 
pries  range  for  families  with  incomes  below 
$6,000.  Opponents  argue  the  proposal  will 
depreciate  the  value  of  neighboring  property 
and  overburden  the  schools. 

IMBALANCE    BETWEEN    JOBS    AND   PEOPLE 

Moreover,  there  Is  the  growing  Imbalance 
between  Jobs  and  people.  Over  half  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  buildings  con- 
structed in  metropolitan  areas  between  1960 
and  1967  were  built  outside  central  cities, 
yet  It  is  in  central  cities  where  those  who 
need  them  most — the  poor,  the  nonwhites 
and  the  unemployed — are  concentrated.  In- 
deed, as  a  soon-to-be  published  report  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  CivU  Rights  makes  clear, 
"Jobs  for  which  beginners  or  relatively  un- 
skilled people  could  qualify — those  in  manu- 
facturing and  retail  trades — are  the  ones  for 
which  the  trend  toward  suburban  locations 
Is  strongest." 

"What's  all  this  talk  about  rebuilding 
cities?"  asks  Nell  Gold,  youthful  co-director, 
with  Mr.  Davidoff,  of  the  Suburban  Action 
Institute  in  White  Plains,  N.Y.  "The  suburbs 
have  the  Jobs,  the  housing,  and  the  land. 
That's  where  the  resources  are.  That's  where 
the  opportunities  are.  The  only  thing  not 
there  are  the  people  who  need  these  re- 
sources, these  opportunities.  The  thing  that 
needs  to  be  done  is  to  find  a  way  to  give 
them  the  chance  to  go  to  the  suburbs  like 
everybody  ilse." 

Are  such  people  really  barred  from  sub- 
urbs? Not  all  suburbs  are_  affluent  or  have 
restrictive  zoning  and  other  land-use  regu- 
lations, of  course.  But  many  do,  and  the 
number  seems  to  be  increasing. 

In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  99  per 
cent  of  the  vacant  land  zoned  for  residences 
is  restricted  by  zoning  to  single-family 
homes.  And  the  size  of  the  minimum  per- 
missible house  lot  in  most  municipalities  is 
double  what  it  was  20  years  ago.  Ninety  two 
per  cent  of  the  vacant  land  zoned  for  resi- 
dences in  Connecticut  Is  reserved  for  bouse 


lots  of  a  half-acre  or  more,  67  per  cent  In 
the  Cleveland  metropolitan  area. 

Authorities  point  out  that  large-lot  zoning 
sometimes  has  a  variety  of  Justifications  such 
as  topography  or  soil  conditions.  Sometimes, 
communities  use  such  zoning  to  better  con- 
trol the  pace  of  their  growth. 

Other  common  land-use  practices,  how- 
ever, tend  to  be  exclusionary.  Many  sub- 
urban communities  bar  any  new  apartments 
or  townhouses  or  restrict  such  construction 
to  high-rise  buildings.  Says  Eugene  B. 
Slemlnskl.  a  real-estate  economist  In  Sliver 
Spring,  Md.:  "Often  a  community  will  say 
ok^y  to  one-bedrooms  or  efficiencies,  but  no 
to  apartments  that  will  bring  In  kids." 

Another  tack  Is  for  zoning  boards  to  im- 
pose a  large  minimum  square-foot-floor  area. 
For  example,  the  1,700  square-foot  minimum 
imposed  in  Bloomlngton,  Minn.,  a  well-to-do 
suburb  of  the  Twin  Cities  of  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul,  makes  It  impossible  to  build 
a  house  for  under  $27,000  In  construction 
costs,  according  to  a  study  by  the  NaUonal 
Commission  on  Urban  Problems,  headed  by 
former  Sen.  Paul  Douglas. 

Tlie  Douglas  commission  says  that  the 
suburbs  want  "all  of  the  cream  and  none 
of  the  milk."  And  the  time-honored  sanc- 
tity of  local  zoning  decisions  permits  them 
to  have  their  way. 

"What  happens  is  each  suburb  says  we 
don't  want  those  problems,'  and  they  push 
them  away;  they  literally  zone  them  out.  ' 
says  Paul  Davidoff.  "So  they  all  end  up  in 
the  central  city,  and  you  have  ghettos,  wel- 
fare, crime,  unemployment,  and  everything 
else.  But  the  suburbs  pay  for  it  In  the  end. 
It's  their  companies  that  can't  fill  their 
orders  because  of  a  shortage  of  help,  the 
suburban  housewife  who  can't  find  a  domes- 
tic, and  their  homes  that  are  getting  the 
expensive  new  locks  put  on  the  doors." 

Mr.  Davidoff  and  Mr.  Gold,  of  the  Suburban 
Action  Institute  In  New  York's  suburban 
Westchester  County,  are  mounting  an  am- 
bitious assault  on  the  nation's  zoning  codes. 
With  backing  from  the  Taconlc  Foundation 
and  Stern  Family  Fund,  they  are  stimulating 
open-housing  groups  throughout  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  to  hire  developers 
and  come  up  with  plans  for  attractive.  low- 
Income  housing  in  their  communitlee. 
A  function  op  state  police  power 
The  groups  would  take  options  on  land, 
and  then  petition  local  zoning  boards  for  re- 
zonlng  to  permit  the  Intended  use.  II  zoning 
boards  refuse — and  It  Is  assumed  that  most 
of  them  will — the  local  groupts  will  take  them 
to  state  courts.  "Zoning  is  a  function  of  the 
state  police  power,"  notes  Mr.  Gold,  the  32- 
year-old  planning  consultant,  "and  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  If  it 
Ignores  the  p>oor,  we  would  argue  It  Isn't 
promoting  the  general  welfare." 

Attorneys  for  Suburban  Action  also  argue 
that  suburban  prohibitions  on  multi-family 
housing  are  a  violation  of  Federal  law.  The 
argument  is  that  by  impeding  the  freedom 
of  workers  to  follow  their  Jobs  to  the  suburbs, 
they  restrict  interstate  commerce.  That  argu- 
ment would  open  the  way  for  litigation  in 
the  Federal  courts. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Suburban  Action  Joined 
with  the  NAACP  in  sponsoring  a  two-day 
conference  in  Chicago  aimed  at  exploring 
ways  to  open  the  subtu-bs  to  lower-Income 
groups.  It  drew  representatives  of  church, 
civU-rlghts,  labor  union,  and  open-housing 
groups  from  various  parts  of  the  Midwest. 
Other  conferences  are  planned  for  Los  An- 
geles next  month  and  New  York  City  In 
January. 

One  likely  outcome  of  the  conferences 
will  be  a  surge  of  legal  challenges  to  varl- 
lous  zoning  practices.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  hasn't  considered  a  zoning  case  in 
more  than  40  years.  Some  attorneys  argue 
it  will  have  to  consider  one  within  the  next 
few  years. 

"Increasingly,"  says  Richard  P.  Bellman, 
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assoclat«  counael  of  the  National  Committee 
AgalnBt  Dlacrltnlnatlon  In  Housing,  "the 
thr\ut  of  legal  argiiment  Is  the  effect  of 
governmental  4ctlon  Is  as  Important  as  In- 
tent. On  that  l^ls  the  Supreme  Court  out- 
lawed the  poll  {tax  and  found  It  discrimina- 
tory. And  it  sa^l  courts  have  to  furnish  free 
transcripts  to  Indigents  appealing  criminal 
convictions.  If  fpu  look  at  these  zoning  laws — 
at  their  effectef-you  find  them  equally  dis- 
criminatory." 
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suburbs  will  respond  to  Operation  Break- 
through unless  they  are  given  bonuses  to  off- 
set the  financial  drain  of  the  families  they 
would  have  to  absorb. 

There  are  many  ways  to  build  suburban 
housing  at  lower  cost — the  space-preserving 
cluster-development  concept,  for  example.  In 
which  houses  share  Joint  walls  and  court- 
yards— but  in  the  absence  of  community  in- 
centives, these  techniques  are  not  often  used 
to  benefit  people  of  low  or  even  moderate 
means. 

Washington  then,  or  the  state  capitals — if 
they  are  given  the  money  they  are  promised 
under  President  Nixon's  revenue-sharing 
plan — must  make  It  worthwhile  for  the  sub- 
urbs to  lower  their  price  of  admission.  A 
model  for  action,  some  say.  Is  the  impacted- 
areas  program,  under  which  bonuses  are  paid 
to  communities  near  Federal  Installations  to 
defray  the  costs  of  schooling  children  of 
Federal  employes. 

Without  some  incentive  system,  the  growth 
pattern  in  metropolitan  areas — even  allow- 
ing that  more  blacks  will  become  wealthy 
enough  to  pay  the  suburban  admission 
price — will  reinforce  the  existing  pattern  of 
segregation  by  race  and  by  Income. 

New  Towns:  Can  They  Work? 
(By    Edmund    B.   Lambeth,    director   of   the 
Washington  Reporting  Program  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism) 
Writing   two   and   a   half   years   ago   from 
Tarn   House.    Norwich.    Vermont.   H.    Went- 
worth     Eldredge.     the     Dartmouth     urban 
scholar,  looked  at  the  near  future  of  urban 
America: 

"At  the  present,  there  seems  little  likeli- 
hood, under  the  American  federal  govern- 
mental system,  of  making  the  necessary  syn- 
thesis of  city  development,  new  towns  and 
comprehensive  transportation  thinking  in  a 
national  planned  system,  by  regions.  .  .  . 

"And  yet  on  the  other  hand,  lacking  popu- 
lation control,  some  form  of  ordered  expan- 
sion of  urbanization  cannot  be  far  ahead  and 
federal  legislation  to  that  efrect  seems  to  be 
Just  around  the  corner,  resting  heavily  on 
private  experience,  as  It  should,  in  our  very 
mixed  economy." 

Eldredge's  forecast  was  nothing  If  not 
prescient. 

Within  the  Nixon  Administration,  and  In 
Congress  as  well,  a  "national  urban  policy  ' 
is  Increasingly  regarded  as  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come.  More  specifically,  the  new 
town  is  winning  favor  as  a  concept  that  may 
do  for  the  urban  dilemma  what  the  moon 
landing  did  for  space  exploration — supply  a 
needed  focus  and  furnish  a  symbol  to  stimu- 
late commitment. 

The  idea  of  new  towns  fits  well  with  what 
little  accepted  wisdom  there  is  in  the  In- 
choate field  of  urban  affairs.  Demographers 
predict  a  population  Increase  of  100  million 
by  the  year  2000.  consuming  some  18  million 
acres  of  land.  The  bulk  of  this  growth  will 
occur  on  the  fringe  of  some  20  metropolitan 
areas.  The  new- town  advocates  ask:  Need 
this  growth  replicate  the  urban  sprawl  of 
the  1950's.  with  Its  waste  of  land,  disecon- 
omies of  scale,  and  disregard  of  social  needs? 
Within  the  next  10  years  alone  26  million 
dwelling  units  will  be  needed.  Can  planned 
new  towns  help  form  the  large  markets  re- 
quired to  give  birth  to  a  genuine  mass-pro- 
duction housing  Industry  In  the  United 
States?  Many  new-town  advocates  thinks  so. 
Politically,  the  climate  for  new  towns, 
linked  closely  to  a  national  urban  policy, 
has  never  been  better.  Not  the  least  of  the 
reasons  is  chat  the  Idea  Is  one  of  the  few 
that  the  Johnson  Administration  declined 
to  embrace. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  population  message, 
called  the  concept  "stimulating,"  Vice  Presi- 
dent Spiro  T.  Agnew.  unofficial  poet  laureate 
of  the  new  town  of  Columbia.  Maryland,  has 
presided  over  a  series  of  meetings  on  the  sub- 
ject attended  by  businessmen.  Congressmen, 


bankers,  labor  leaders,  and  spokesmen  for 
municipal  governments.  The  President's  Ur- 
ban Affairs  Council,  of  which  Dr.  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynlhan  Is  executive  secretary,  has 
appointed  a  cabinet-level  subcommittee  on 
land  use  and  new  towns.  The  subcommittee, 
chaired  by  Secretary  of  Transportation  John 
A.  Volpye.  is  expected  to  confront  the  issue  in 
depth  this  fall.  A  new-towns  task  force  has 
been  formed  within  Volpe's  department,  and 
Sherman  Unger,  the  ambitious  and  alert  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Is  taking  a  team  oi 
experts  to  Britain  to  study  new-town  financ- 
ing and  building  techniques. 

HUD'S  Assistant  Secretary  for  Metropoli- 
tan Development,  Samuel  C.  Jackson,  has 
urged  that  states  charter  urban  development 
corporations,  which  would  give  them  the 
eminent-domain  powers  needed  to  assemble 
land  for  new  communities. 

To  help  assure  their  success,  Jackson  held 
open  the  possibility  of  direct  loans  to  pay 
Interest  and  other  carrying  charges,  loans  for 
capital  Investment,  "and  possibly  even  capi- 
tal grants."  Jackson's  view  is  that  the  exist- 
ing, modest  program  of  federal  assistance  to 
new  communities — which  will  guarantee  de- 
bentures issued  by  builders  in  such  commu- 
nities— is  probably  not  enough.  "It  is  clear," 
lie  said,  "that  if  the  full  range  of  potential 
benefits  of  new  towns  is  to  be  realized,  some- 
thing more  than  the  existing  program  l.s 
needed." 

The  precedent  for  Jackson's  proposed  state 
initiative  is  New  York's  Urban  Development 
Corporation,  a  Rockefeller-created  authority 
with  power  to  override  local  zoning  codes, 
condemn  and  assemble  land,  and  sponsor 
the  construction  of  houses,  factories,  schools 
and  parks. 

Headed  by  planner  Edward  J.  Logue.  late 
of  Boston  and  New  Haven,  UDC  will  break 
ground  next  spring  on  a  new  town  12  miles 
northwest  of  Syracuse.  Its  population  ts  ex- 
pected to  reach  16,000  in  10  years,  h  .nuch 
bigger  community  will  take  shape  under 
UDC  auspices  In  Amherst,  a  Buffalo  suburb 
that  is  the  site  of  a  new  state  university 
campus. 

Several  strategically  placed  Senators,  Con- 
gressmen, Governors,  and  Mayors  have  put 
their  slernatures  on  a  report  called  "The  New 
City,"  which  urges  the  creation,  with  federal 
assistance,  of  100  new  towns  of  100,000  popu- 
lation and  10  with  a  population  of  one  mil- 
lion. 

The  report,  which  Includes  several  essays 
financed  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  was  spon- 
sored by  Urban  America,  Inc.,  and — more  sig- 
nificantly— the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
the  National  League  of  Cities,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties.  The  munici- 
pal lobbies,  adamantly  opposed  to  new  towns 
when  the  issue  first  came  up  in  1964.  changed 
to  support  in  1967.  Their  stated  reason  is 
that,  properly  conceived  and  administered, 
new  towns  could  relieve  existing  '"ities,  par- 
ticularly when  It  comes  to  the  shortage  of 
decent  houses  and  Jobs. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  one  of  the 
signers  of  "The  New  City"  report.  Thomas 
Ludlow  Ashley  (D-Ohlo).  persuaded  Wright 
Patman  (D-Tex.),  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  to  appoint  a  spe- 
cial ad  hoc  subcommittee  on  urban  growth, 
of  which  Ashley  Is  chairman.  New  towns  will 
flgfure  prominently  In  the  hearings,  which 
win  attempt  to  massage  the  Congressional 
central  nervous  system  enough  to  make 
"urban  growth" — and  thus  new  towns — .in 
actionable  issue. 

But  the  average  member  of  Congress  is  like 
the  citizen  he  represents.  Few  have  visited  .i 
new  town  and  those  who  have  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  define  what  one  is. 

By  HUD'S  deflnitlon — a  degree  of  self-suffi- 
ciency and  a  land  area  of  at  least  1,000 
acres — there  are  only  64  new  towns  in 
America,  40  of  them  built  in  the  last  decade. 
They    range    in    projected   population    from 


10,000  (Joppatowne,  In  Hartford  County, 
Maryland)  to  600.000  (California  City,  in 
Kern  Coimty,  California) .  Eighteen  states 
have  new  towns  but  most  are  in  the  play- 
land  states  of  Arizona,  Florida,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

By  the  moat  generous  analysis,  however, 
new  towns  built  so  far  show  little  promise  of 
relieving  the  American  city  of  its  unemployed 
or  ill-housed.  Even  the  widely  praised  Co- 
lumbia, Maryland,  built  between  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore  by  developer  James  Rouse, 
makes  no  pretension  of  relieving  the  ghettos 
of  either  city.  As  Morton  Hoppenfeld,  Co- 
lumbia's chief  planner,  candidly  explains: 

"Columbia  was  designed  to  be  attractive 
to  that  majority  segment  of  the  populaUon 
which  is  economically  viable  in  the  market. 
As  a  venture  of  private  capital,  Columbia 
will  be  unable  to  reach  and  affect  some  of 
the  gut  social  problems  of  American  urban- 
ization." 

Many  developers,  moreover,  do  not  have  the 
"patient"  money  available  to  Rouse.  Thus 
Dale  City,  Virginia,  where  2.500  families  have 
bought  homes  in  a  planned  "dream  commu- 
nity," now  finds  itself  barren  of  such 
promised  amenities  as  golf  courses,  riding 
trails,  and  Olympic-sized  swimming  pools.  In 
the  words  of  Dale  City's  planner,  who  had 
hoped  for  a  city  of  80.000.  the  community 
now  is  "Just  like  any  other  typical  real  estate 
development." 

The  problems  facing  a  private  new-town 
developer  are  formidable.  He  must  assemble 
enough  land,  arrange  financing  that  is  pa- 
tient enough  to  wait  10  years  for  a  profit,  and 
find  management  experts  who  are  willing  to 
risk  their  reputations  on  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  real  estate  ventures. 

The  American  new  towns  that  have  been 
able  to  meet  all  these  conditions  have  been 
"flukes."  that  is,  special  exceptions  that  prove 
the  grim  rules. 

The  12,000  acres  on  which  Litchfield  Park, 
Arizona  (population  100,000),  is  rising  had 
been  owned  intact  by  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  since  World  War  I  days.  Irvine, 
California,  with  88  acres  of  debt-free  land, 
is  the  Inheritance  of  an  old  southern  Cali- 
fornia ranch  family.  Few  families  have  acre- 
age on  hand  covering  four  times  the  land 
area  of  Manhattan. 

Other  new  towns  are  built  by  big  national 
corporations  with  ready  cash.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad  found  itself  with  money 
aplenty  when  forced  under  antl -trust  laws 
to  sell  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad.  As  a 
result,  it  bought  Macco  Realty — the  devel- 
oper of  Porter  Ranch  In  Los  Angeles  county 
and  the  owner  of  100,000  acres  In  southern 
California. 

Other  big  corporations  enter  the  new-town 
business  to  push  the  sale  of  their  products. 
Boise-Cascade,  a  lumber  and  timber  com- 
pany, has  bought  two  home-building  firms 
(Perma-Built  Enterprises  and  U.S.  Land  Cor- 
poration) and  is  building  resort  communities 
near  Cleveland.  Chicago.  Gary,  Kansas  City, 
and  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  Westlnghouse 
is  building  Coral  Springs,  Florida  (population 
60,000) ,  as  an  "urban  laboratory"  for  Its  prod- 
ucts. Walt  Disney  Productions,  Inc.,  likewise 
Is  building  a  new  community  near  Orlando, 
Florida,  to  introduce,  test,  and  show  off  new 
technologies.  Humble  Oil  Company  had  land, 
investment  money  as  well  as  a  product  sales 
motive  in  mind  when  it  began  building  Clear 
Lake  City  on  15,000  acres  near  Houston. 

But  other  large  companies,  less  favorably 
situated  with  respect  to  the  key  ingredients 
of  the  new-town  business,  have  found  the 
entry  barriers  formidable.  General  Electric 
dissolved  its  Community  System  Develop- 
ment division  last  February,  after  a  two-year 
exploration  of  whether  to  enter  the  city- 
building  business.  GE  concluded  that  the 
risk  was  too  high  and  the  profits  too  slow; 
it  also  found  that  low-cost  land  and  special 
financing  were  too  difficult  to  assemble.  New 
communities    on    a    large    scale     will    not 


flourish,  OE  decided,  until  government  agrees 
to  help. 

In  view  of  the  Impending  policy  decisions 
on  new  towns  In  the  federal  government, 
GE's  recommendations  are  worth  quoting  In 
some  detail: 

"It  Just  makes  sense  that  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  must  be  granted  to  private 
corporations  or  to  state  development  cor- 
porations in  order  to  assemble  land  in  the 
right  location  and  to  take  advantage  of 
existing  and  planned  public  Investment  In 
high VI  ays,  water  works,  sewage  disposal  fa- 
cilities, airports,  and  railways. 

"Perhaps  something  similar  to  urban  re- 
newal must  be  created,  whereby  land  Is  as- 
sembled, master  planned,  zoned,  and  resold 
at  a  write-down  to  private  builders  by  a  local 
development  authority. 

■Tax  restraint  must  be  exercised  to  relieve 
the  financial  burden  on  the  developer  in  the 
early  stages:  taxes  can  then  be  raised  on  a 
gradual  basis  after  actual  improvements  are 
put  In  place. 

"At  the  state  level,  legislation  must  be 
created  that  will  permit  the  developer  to 
retain  a  measure  of  control  over  planning, 
zoning,  and  community  services  for  an 
agreed-upon  development  period,  so  that  a 
dissident  group  cannot  thwart  financial 
planning  or  the  very  concept  Itself." 

GE  said  It  would  maintain  an  "avid  Inter- 
est" in  the  city  business  and  would  re-enter 
it  "under  the  proper  combination  of  con- 
ditions"— meaning  a  federal  subsidy  similar 
to  that  for  ur'oan  renewal.  Its  recommenda- 
tions have  the  virtue  of  at  least  forcing  the 
new-town  advocates  to  face  some  of  the 
harder  questions. 

What  would  the  public  gain  In  return  for 
such  a  subsidy?  An  adequate  supply  of  low- 
income  housing?  Why  will  new  towns  allow 
or  encourage  this  when  It  has  eluded  new 
neighborhoods,  city  or  suburban,  for  30 
years? 

When  the  state  or  local  development  au- 
thority begins  searching  for  tracts  large 
enough  for  new  towns,  what  will  govern  the 
price  paid  for  the  land?  Will  the  big  cor- 
porations now  buying  land  as  a  hedge  against 
inflation  be  given  the  benefit  of  price  ac- 
crual due  to  the  government's  known  plans 
for  a  new  town? 

If  autonomous  new  towns  are  the  goal,  can 
it  be  assumed  that  Industry  and  business  will 
voluntMlly  locate  there  to  provide  Jobs  for 
the  new  residents?  If  not,  what  will  have  to 
be  done  to  induce  them  to  a  new-town  loca- 
tion? Why  will  a  new  town  make  an  indus- 
trialist more  willing  to  invest  in  Jobless 
workers  than  a  city  location? 

Significantly,  the  report  sponsored  by  the 
municipal  lobbies  and  Urban  America,  Inc., 
called  lor  long-term  loans  or  loan  guaran- 
tees, rather  than  outright  subsidies.  Loans 
would  defer  repayment  and  Interest  for  15 
years — which  amounts  to  a  substantial  in- 
direct subsidy.  And  no  one  familiar  with  the 
way  federal  "loan  programs"  begin  can  have 
much  doubt  that  direct  subsidies  would 
evolve. 

John  Gunther,  executive  director  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  said  in  an  In- 
terview that  the  mayors'  switch  on  new 
towns  was  merely  an  attempt  to  be  con- 
structive. 

"We  kept  getting  asked  about  new  towns 
In  Congress  and  we  didn't  want  to  be  nega- 
tive. We've  studied  the  matter  now  and  we 
see  positive  advantages,  provided  that  It's 
done  right.  We  think  the  Idfeas  In  'The  New 
City'  are  the  right  ones.  Our  goal  Is  to  make 
existing  cities  as  good  an  Investment  as  new 
towns  and  to  use  new  towns  to  solve  some 
of  our  problems." 

Although  Gunther  says  that  the  1967  riots 
did  not  cause  the  mayors'  change  of  heart, 
it  is  clear  that  the  violence  made  a  ghetto- 
dispersal  policy  much  more  attractive  to  blg- 
clty  governments.  In  any  event,  the  advo- 
cates of  new   towns  have  already  begun  to 


anticipate  opposition  from  black-power  sep- 
aratists who  claim,  or  will  claim,  that  new 
towns  are  an  attempt  by  the  white  man  to 
decimate  black  majorities  before  they  form. 
Arithmetic  answers  the  separatists.  Even 
If  new  towns  were  to  become  home  for  10 
million  Negroes  in  the  next  30  years — a  pro- 
digious accomplishment — black  voting 
strength  In  the  central  cities  would  not  ap- 
preciably diminish. 

Perhaps  more  significantly,  such  Influen- 
tial black  militants  as  Clarence  Punnye,  di- 
rector of  planning  for  the  National  Commit- 
tee Against  Discrimination  in  Housing,  have 
spoken  up  forcefully  against  the  separatists. 
The  ghetto.  Punnye  Insists,  has  the  least 
land  available  for  the  kind  of  large-scale  In- 
dustry which  could  create  new  jobs.  That 
land  Is  In  outlying  areas.  He  advocates  "de- 
ghettolzatlon"  via  new  towns  and  an  ag- 
gressive open-occupancy  program  for  the 
suburbs. 

But  aside  from  the  expected  opposition 
of  some  black  separatists,  the  policies  out- 
lined In  "The  New  City"  have  a  remarkable 
unifying  power.  The  proposed  development 
corporations  would  not  only  be  empowered 
to  build  new  towns  in  the  countryside,  but 
also  on  the  metropolitan  fringe,  within  ex- 
isting cities  and  around  small  rural  towns 
that  are  either  dying  or  falling  in  growth. 
Even  though  new  towns  on  the  magnitude 
envisioned  In  "The  Hew  City"  would  accom- 
modate only  one-fifth  of  the  nation's  urban 
growth  over  the  next  30  years,  this  is  a  sub- 
stantial fraction.  It  Is  a  fraction,  moreover, 
that  would  drain  away  a  commodity  more 
scarce  in  America  than  land  or  mortgage 
money — urban  management  talent. 

The  excitement  of  a  new  town  is  real.  To 
the  urban  developer,  a  new  town  is  what 
forgiveness  is  to  the  sinner  or  t.:,wn  drunk: 
a  fresh  start  spiritually,  the  opportunity  to 
begin  from  scratch.  The  old  town  offers  no 
such  respite.  As  the  Rand  experts  imported 
by  Mayor  John  Lindsay  learned,  the  cliche 
"problems  of  the  cities"  masks  a  reaUty  even 
more  severe  than  they  thought. 

Nathaniel  A.  Owlngs  of  San  Francisco, 
principal  in  the  architectural  firm  of  Skid- 
more,  Owlngs  and  Merrill,  told  a  recent  St. 
Louis  svmposlum  on  new  towns:  "To  my 
mind  tliey  are  even  immoral.  .  .  .  The  new 
town  Is  one  of  these  illusions  used  to  palliate 
the  issues  and  get  away  from  the  problems 

And  Edmund  N.  Bacon,  the  respected 
Philadelphia  planner,  added  that  the  new 
town  Is  "representative  of  the  American 
propensity,  when  faced  with  a  problem  of 
changing  the  subject." 

These  criticisms  are  recognized  by  the  more 
cautious  exponents  of  new  towns.  Thus  Paul 
Ylvlsaker,  a  founder  of  the  war  on  poverty 
and  now  Commissioner  of  New  Jerseys  De- 
partment of  Community  Affairs,  told  a  Con- 
gressional committee: 

"I've  considered  carefully  the  subconscious 
motives  behind  it  (the  new  town  Idea).  If 
we  are  to  build  new  communities,  and  I  hope 
we  will,  we  ought  to  be  clear  about  our  own 
motivation,  since  the  possible  motives  are 
several.  .  .  . 

"After  all.  there  Is  an  escapist  tendency  In 
new-town  thinking  which  leads  people  to 
where  there  are.  or  seem  to  be,  no  conflnlng 
parameters  and  no  conventionalism;  the 
politics  are  new.  the  land  Is  clear,  and  even 
the  zoning  laws  might  be  changed.  The 
danger  here  Is  that  needed  resources  and 
energies  will  be  diverted  from  the  problems 
of  our  cities. 

"There  are  some  caveats  to  the  building 
of  new  towns,  but  there  is  more  to  the  idea 
than  escapism  and  there  are  ways  of  nourlfji- 
ing  the  new  without  starving  the  old.  The 
effort  to  build  new  towns  may  be  a  cathartic 
in  our  present  system.  We  may  have  reached 
a  dead  end  in  evolving  an  urban  culture,  at 
least  in  some  respects. 

•We  must  break  loose  the  old  and  Invent 
the  new.  We  cannot  rely  entirely  on  the  in- 
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cremental  metbod  to  achieve  the  full  meas- 
ure of  progress  ( hat  Is  now  necessary.  Radical 
departures  are  galled  for,  both  In  reshaping 
our  old  communities  and  In  designing  the 
new.  Certainly  ^he  new  tow.  In  this  sense  Is 
a  healthy  concspt  and  I  am  among  thoee 
who  welcome  ^^" 

If  Ylvlsaker's  lassessment  is  near  the  mark, 
several  overridl|ig  questions  face  the  Nixon 
administration.  | 

Can  it  And  oi  afford  the  money  to  fund  a 
new-towns  program  on  a  scale  large  enough 
to  Influence  th^  direction  and  character  of 
urban  growth?  J 

If  It  can,  win  the  now-fragile  "new  fed- 
eralism" become  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  new  town 'a  Inherent  tendency  to  over- 
promise  and  urjderdeliver? 


PROJECT  SANGUINE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
ever-increasine  pressures  on  the  natu- 
ral resources  jof  this  Nation,  northern 
Wisconsin  ha^  found  Itself  in  a  special 
position.  The  J  State's  north  country  Is 
still  rich  in  tbick  forests,  fertile  farm- 
land, clear  tnout  streams  and  hidden 
lakes,  and  rookn  for  wildlife  to  flourish. 
-  Wiaoonsin  has  taken  special  precau- 
tions  to-retainj  the  unique  nature  of  the 
north  country!  and  the  resources  of  the 
State.  But  In  Ispite  of  all  the  work  and 
money  the  State  has  spent  for  recreation 
and  conservatian.  Wisconsin  is  now  faced 
by  a  unique  threat — a  communications 
weapon  with  tlie  peculiar  name  of  Project 
Sanguine. 

With  this  j  communications  device, 
planned  to  be|  the  largest  in  the  world, 
comes  the  potential  for  serious  environ- 
mental damagfe  to  a  substantial  area  in 
the  northern  I  half  of  Wisconsin.  As 
planned.  Project  Sanguine  will  be  an 
antenna  grid  tnade  up  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  cablesi  buried  some  5  feet  imder- 
ground,  and  extend  under  more  than  20,- 
000  square  milfs  of  Wisconsin  fields,  for- 
ests, and  lalj  es.  Underground  trans- 
mitters, carrying  massive  amounts  of 
electricity  necessary  to  run  the  antenna, 
will  create  a  mique  electrical  environ- 
ment, expected  to  be  felt  in  26  northern 
counties. 

After  two  special  briefings  with  Navy 
ofBcials,  I  still  lave  not  heard  or  seen  any 
convincing  arg  uments  that  would  justify 
the  construction  of  Project  Sanguine. 
Even  the  Na/y  admits  the  potential 
hazards  coruijcted  with  transmitting 
extremely  low  requency  signals  are  great 
since  very  litt)  e  is  known  about  the  fre- 
quency level  aid  its  effect  on  plant  and 
animal  hfe. 

Unfortunately  many  people  in  the 
State  have  besn  misled  that  the  billion 
dollar  project  will  bring  an  economic 
boom  to  the  north  country.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  Navy  has  conceded 
that  when  finished,  the  project  will  not 
employ  more  than  300  persons,  mostly 
technicians. 

What  is  mos  t  reprehensible.  Is  the  fact 
that  the  hl,5hly  questionable  and  ex- 
tremely expensive  project  is  already  in 
the  first  testing  phase  and  Congress  has 
never  debated  or  discussed  the  serious 
questions  that  must  be  answered  to  de- 
termine if  th<  project  Is  justified  as  a 
feasible,  necessary  military  weapon  that 
is  not  a  hazari  I  or  inconvenience  to  resi- 
dents of  the   State. 


It  seems  to  be  another  In  the  long  line 
of  potentially  dangerous  military  proj- 
ects that  could  easily  escalate  Into  sev- 
eral billions  of  dollars  without  any  ade- 
quate discussion.  The  Navy  has  esti- 
mated it  could  cost  some  $2  billion,  but 
assurances  that  the  Navy  will  Insulate 
away  the  danger  to  the  electrification  of 
metal  objects  like  fence  lines  and  rail- 
road tracks,  could  rapidly  increase  the 
cost. 

Navy  officials  have,  traveled  through- 
out the  towns  and  villages  of  the  State  in 
a  well-organized  public  relations  cam- 
paign, showing  movies,  giving  speeches, 
and  attempting  to  convince  the  uneasy 
residents  that  the  communications  weap- 
on is  necessary  and  that  the  milltai-y 
wlH  not  build  it  if  it  is  harmful  to  people, 
fish,  or  wildlife. 

Those  assurances  seem  highly  ques- 
tionable, when  the  same  Navy  officials 
discount  voltage  nmning  through  miles 
of  fence  lines  by  offering  plans  to  miti- 
gate or  insulate  every  strand  to  safe,  non- 
hazardous  levels. 

They  also  say  the  currents  will  not 
have  any  effects  on  earthworms  and  have 
commissioned  a  $175,000  study  at  the 
Palls  Church  Hazelton  Laboratories. 
Earthworms  and  other  organisms  are 
vital  to  living,  productive  soil. 

It  is  absurd  to  think  that  the  long- 
range  effects  on  humans,  wildlife,  do- 
mestic animals,  and  plant  life  living  In 
the  range  of  the  system  can  be  learned 
from  a  1-year  $175,000  study. 

Several  objections  must  be  adequately 
resolved  before  I  will  ever  consider  sup- 
porting the  project  in  any  way.  If  they 
are  not  resolved  I  will  stand  against  the 
project  £ind  seek  support  in  Congress  for 
that  stand. 

It  seems  strange  that  Congress  and  the 
Wisconsin  State  officials  were  told  noth- 
ing about  what  the  Navy  was  planning 
for  the  Chequamegon  National  Forest 
area  until  people  in  the  tiny  community 
of  Clam  Lake  became  curious  about  what 
kind  of  construction  was  going  on  In  the 
woods  as  work  began  on  the  testing 
phase. 

In  the  meantime,  some  $50  million  has 
been  appropriated  and  about  half  that 
amount  spent.  Congress  spent  several 
months  this  year  debating  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  anti-balUstic-missile  system. 
Why  cannot  time  be  set  aside  for  Con- 
gress to  discuss  the  hazards,  necessity, 
feasibility,  and  arms  race  escalation  po- 
tential of  Project  Sanguine? 

All  possible  hazards  to  people  living  in 
the  area  and  the  inconveniences  to  them 
must  be  carefully  evaluated.  This  in- 
cludes the  inconvenience  to  farmers  who 
must  contact  the  Navy  before  building 
or  changing  fence  lines  to  protect  against 
voltage  buildups  in  the  wires:  the  elimi- 
nation of  hazards  to  children  and  hunt- 
ers who  might  be  severely  injured  when 
coming  in  contact  with  a  metal  fence 
line  or  object  somebody  forgot  to  miti- 
gate: and  the  elimination  of  all  possible 
interference  with  telephones,  radios, 
televisions,  and  other  electrical  appli- 
ances. At  one  small  testing  site  with 
extremely  low  frequency  waves  tele- 
phones were  set  off  and  began  ringing. 

Clearly,  no  system  can  be  installed  in 
northern  Wisconsin  until  it  Is  unques- 


tionably resolved  that  the  system  will 
not  endanger  the  wildlife  and  natural 
ecology  of  the  area's  farm  and  forest 
land. 

Even  after  all  the  testing  is  finished 
and  the  Navy  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  issued  its  assurances,  an  in- 
dependent group  of  scientists,  with  no 
connection  with  the  military,  must  eval- 
uate all  studies  and  review  and  make 
recommendations  before  further  ex- 
penditures or  construction  takes  the 
slightest  movement  toward  completion. 

The  Navy  has  argued  that  It  needs  the 
antenna  system  because  it  would  give 
the  United  States  an  almost  unjammable 
communications  system  and  an  ability  to 
radio  deep  running  Polaris  submarines. 
Almost  unjammable  does  not  mean  much 
when  It  Is  known  that  an  enemy  Project 
Sanguine  could  jam  the  American 
Sanguine. 

The  Navy  further  argues  that  it  pres- 
ently is  unable  to  radio  commands  to  a 
submarine  unless  it  comes  to  periscope 
depth.  This  is  considered  dangerous  and 
the  Navy  contends  that  it  hinders  the 
Nation's  retaliatory  pyower  and  threat- 
ens national  security. 

It  seems  that  every  expensive  military 
system,  no  matter  how  questionable  or 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, it  is  supposedly  designed  to  defend, 
comes  with  the  same  worn  argument- 
It  is  retaliatory  and  insures  national 
security. 

Some  critics  have  noted,  however,  that 
Sanguine  could  be  much  more  an  of- 
fensive weapon  than  a  defensive  one.  It 
has  even  been  called  a  "doomsday  ma- 
chine" by  some  observers. 

That  criticism  Is  not  without  valid- 
ity when  it  is  considered  that  one  im- 
pulse command  could  set  off  a  rain  of 
nuclear  Polaris  missiles  that  could  easily 
destroy  an  enemy. 

The  cynical  doomsday  capacity  of  the 
communications  weapon  Is  that  If  all 
other  communications  systems  and  de- 
fensive missile  systems  were  knocked  out 
by  an  enemy  attack.  Sanguine  would  re- 
main. The  Navy  contends  it  would  be  too 
widespread  In  land  area  to  knock  out  and 
would  be  a  waste  of  enemy  missiles.  So 
if  all  else  goes.  Sanguine  could  be  the 
vengeful  hand  from  the  grave  that  with 
a  last  gasp,  pushes  the  final  button  to 
unleash  the  last  flrey  revenge  of  deadly 
missiles  fired  from  submarines  hidden 
in  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

The  questions  are  too  numerous  for 
Congress  to  ignore  any  longer.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  several  articles 
about  the  proposed  project  that  is  In  the 
first  phase  of  construction  and  testing  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  1'-.  1969] 

Controversy  and  Antennas  Grow  in 

Wisconsin  Forests 

(By  Anthony  Ripley) 

Clam  Lake,    Wis. — There  is  a  strange  and 

mighty  visitor  stirring  In  the  vivid  autumn 

woods  four  miles  south  of  here. 

It  if  the  United  States  Navy  and,  depend- 
ing on  one's  point  of  view,  the  Navy  Is  going 
to  turn  the  northern  Wisconsin  forests  into 
either  the  world's  biggest  "electric  chair"  or 
a  "world  peace  center." 
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These  are  the  most  emotional  descrip- 
tions yet  in  a  growing  public  debate  over 
Project  Sanguine,  once  such  a  highly  classi- 
fied matter  that  the  Navy  even  stamped 
newspaper  clippings  on  the  subject  "secret." 

Beginning  last  fall  and  working  through 
the  winter,  the  Navy  has  installed  one  of  the 
world's  largest  radio  transmitters  four  miles 
south  of  Clam  Lake,  a  settlement  of  75  per- 
sons In  the  Chequamegon  National  Forest. 

2.4    MILLION    WATTS 

Two  14-mlle-long  antennas,  crossing  in  the 
middle,  stretch  out  along  30-foot  swaths  cut 
into  the  forest.  The  antennas  hang  from 
heavy-duty  utility  poles  and  are  capable  of 
sending  a  powerful,  low-frequency  radio  sig- 
nal around  the  world. 

The  average  toaster  operates  at  1,000  watts 
and  the  largest  commercial  AM  radio  sta- 
tion* in  the  nation  are  limited  to  50.000 
watts.  The  Clam  Lake  transmitter  can  put 
out  2.4  million  watts. 

Such  current  thrown  into  the  air  electri- 
fies metal  objects  nearby  and  can  upset  tele- 
phones,   television    and    household    lighting. 

Ultrahigh  frequencies  can  have  physical 
effects  on  man,  animals  and  plants.  The 
Navy  plans  to  use  ultralow  frequencies  where 
little  is  known  about  side  effects  because 
such  radio  waves  have  been  little  more  than 
a  laboratory  curiosity  in  the  past. 

ONE-WAY    transmitter 

But  Navy  spokesmen  say  this  curiosity  can 
6e  made  into  a  one-way  transmitter.  Al- 
though incapable  of  sending  a  human  voice, 
it  can  slowly  transmit  coded  signals  In  the 
40-cycle  to  80-cycle  range  that  are  practically 
unjammable. 

The  spokesmen  have  Indicated  that  "hot 
line"  messages  from  the  White  House  or 
Pentagon  could  order  signals  from  such  a 
transmitter  to  Polaris  submarines  that  cruise 
the  world's  oceans  with  nuclear  missiles.  Be- 
cause of  the  long  wavelengths,  the  signals 
penetrate  the  ocean  water  to  great  depths 
and  the  submarines  will  not  have  to  surface 
for  instructions. 

If  four  to  six  years  of  testing  with  single 
transmitters  go  well  and  the  giant  antennas 
do  not  causetoo  many  electrical  problems  In 
the  forests  and  homes  nearby,  the  Navy 
plans  to  install  a  gigantic  underground  grid 
of  cables  and  transmitter  stations  that  could 
cover  most  of  northern  Wisconsin. 
threat  to  wildlife 

Those  who  regard  Sanguine  as  "an  elec- 
tric chair"  believe  Its  tremendous  size  and 
currents  will  drive  away  game  and  fish,  elec- 
trifying everything  in  sight.  And  they  think 
the  project  is  an  escalation  of  the  arms  race. 

"World  peace  center"  believers  feel  that 
the  project  will  help  guarantee  peace 
through  power,  that  the  Navy  can  take  care 
of  any  electrical  problems  and  that  the 
whole  thing  will  help  the  region's  depressed 
economy. 

At  Clam  Lake,  few  are  sure  yet  what  the 
project  means. 

When  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
opened  a  Job  Corps  center  near  Clam  Lake, 
there  was  strong  opposition  initially.  But 
the  arguments  died  out  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Jobs  and  income  were  there  for 
local  residents.  The  Job  Corps  center  is  now 
closed. 

Louis  Hanson,  a  former  State  Democratic 
chairman,  lives  in  Mellen,  Wis.,  with  his  wife, 
Camilla,  the  former  Mrs.  Theodore  C.  Soren- 
sen.  and  her  three  sons.  He  works  as  home 
assistant  to  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  a  Dem- 
ocrat, and  thinks  that  Sanguine  borders  on 
insanity. 

In  July  and  August  of  1968,  when  the 
Navy  announced  it.  Senator  Nelson  began 
wondering  when  he  had  ever  voted  for  such 
R  project,  Mr.  Hanson  said.  "So  he  called  an 
admiral  and  he  came  over  with  another  man 
who  had  a  briefcase  shackled  to  hte  wrist. 

"They  opened  the  briefcase  and  It  had 
newspaper  articles  in  It  stamped  secret.  That 


caused  a  little  stir  at  the  time.  They  don't  do 
it  anymore." 

Mr.  Hanson  said  the  first  appropriations 
had  been  voted  In  1958  as  part  of  a  general 
Navy  research  and  development  program. 
Since  then,  at  least  (28-mlllion  has  been 
spent  on  the  project. 

Northern  Wisconsin  was  chosen  as  the  site 
because  of  an  ancient  rock  formation,  the 
Laurentian  Shield,  which  is  dry  and  non- 
conductive,  providing  a  base  that  will  not 
cause  heavy  losses  of  current  along  the  huge 
antennas. 

The  Laurentian  Shield  extends  through  26 
counties  in  Northern  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Hanson 
said.  These  counties  make  up  41  per  cent 
of  the  state  and  contain  about  a  million 
persons. 

He  added  that  the  final  antenna  grid 
might  be  as  big  150  miles  wide  and  150 
miles  long,  with  240  transmitters,  and  would 
cost  from  $2-billion  to  $10-billion. 

The  Navy  maintains  that  there  are  no 
final  figures  on  how  big  or  costly  the  project 
might  be  because  It  is  still  in  an  early  test 
phase.  Although  a  number  of  conflicting  fig- 
ures have  been  published,  they  have  no  sub- 
stance, according  to  John  Hennessey,  Public 
Congressional  Affairs  Officer  for  the  Naval 
electronic  systems  command  in  Washington. 

The  first  Sanguine  experiments  were  con- 
ducted on  a  mountain  top  in  1962  in  South- 
western Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Hennessey  said  In  an  interview.  The  experi- 
ments caused  some  telephone  and  electric 
difficulties  near  Mount  Airy,  N.C.,  but  the 
Navy  said  these  were  solved  and  the  trans- 
mitter there  was  still  in  use. 

Although  confident  that  most  of  the  elec- 
trical side  effects  in  Wisconsin  can  be  "miti- 
gated," the  Navy  added  a  series  of  tests  on 
plants  and  animals  when  protests  grew.  A 
study  was  ordered  from  Hazleton  Labora- 
tories, Inc.,  of  Palls  Church,  Va.,  but  it  only 
added  to  the  controversy. 

In  its  proposal  for  the  study,  the  labora- 
tory noted: 

"It  has  been  shown  that  there  can  be 
pronounced  effects  on  the  longevity,  body 
weight,  growth,  behavior,  central  nervous 
system,  reproduction,  etc.,  in  animals  as  well 
as  effects  on  plant  development  from  ultra- 
high frequencies." 

In  the  low  frequency  ranges,  the  proposal 
added,  little  work  has  been  done  although 
"there  may  be  some  effect  on  sperm  produc- 
tion," according  to  a  study  done  in  1967. 
possible  effects 

"The  antenna  will  be  enormous  and,  there- 
fore, many  people,  domestic  and  farm  ani- 
mals, fish.  Insects,  earthworms,  birds  and 
Indigenous  plant  life  will  all  be  exposed  to  its 
fields  for  very  long  periods  of  time  unless 
they  are  killed  by  it,  are  removed,  or  in  the 
case  of  free-ranging  animals,  are  driven  out 
by  noxious  effects.  Of  course,  it  may  be  that 
the  fields  will  be  totally  benign." 

Opposition  has  boiled  up,  mostly  in  the 
Democratic  party  and  among  conservation- 
ists. 

A  Stop  Sanguine  Committee  has  been 
organized  by  Kent  D.  Shiffert,  a  history  in- 
structor at  Northland  College  in  Ashland. 
The  state  Democratic  party  has  passed  a 
resolution  arguing  for  more  studies  on  en- 
vironmental effects.  Senator  Nelson  has 
branded  the  Hazleton  study  as  "totally  Inade- 
quate." 

One  of  the  Sanguine's  prima  defenders  has 
been  Representative  Alvin  E.  O'Konski.  a 
Republican,  whose  district  includes  the 
Sanguine  area. 

When  the  Navy  scheduled  a  meeting  last 
July  to  explain  things  to  Ashland  County  of- 
ficials, the  county's  New  Democratic  Coali- 
tion urged  the  public  to  attend  in  a  mocking 
advertisement  in  The  Ashland  Dally  Press 
that  read  in  part: 

"Hear  the  genuine  Navy  captain  talk  about 
the  world's  biggest  electric  chair.  Caution! 
Asking  questions  that  embarrass  the  Navy 
may  be  unpatriotic." 


The  meeting  was  stormy  but  the  Navy 
prevailed. 

William  R.  Hayford  of  Camden.  N.J,,  an 
engineer  who  is  site  manager  at  Clam  Lake 
for  the  RCA  Corporation,  a  major  contractor, 
said  the  test  facility  was  designed  to  answer 
all  the  questions  raised. 

"We've  got  to  convince  people  we're  not 
guessing,"  Mr.  Hayford  said. 

"These  people  are  asking  honest  and  fair 
questions  and  they  have  to  be  answered  and 
they  will  be  and  that's  why  we're  here." 

Mr.  Hennessey,  the  Navy  spokesman,  said 
the  final  Sanguine  system  would  have  to  be 
"Eurvivable"  after  an  atomic  attack. 

In  military  Jargon,  survivability  is  de- 
termined by  four  factors:  dispersion  (how 
widely  it  is  spread  out),  redundancy  (having 
a  large  number  of  similar  installations ) , 
hardness  (keeping  it  in  a  safe  place,  su-h  as 
underground)   and  mobility. 

Mr  Hennessey  said  Sanguine  would  meet 
three  of  the  lour  requirements. 

He  described  the  project  as  an  "adjunct" 
lo  existing  communications  systems  and  said 
it  was  not  totally  protected  from  enemy  Jam- 
ming. Any  radio  signal  can  be  Jammed  by 
building  a  larger,  more  powerful  transmitter 
and  overwhelming  the  old  signal. 

Mr.  Hennessey  emphasized  that  the  Navy 
was  not  going  ahead  with  Sanguine  unless 
all  problems  could  be  "mitigated." 

"Either  Sanguine  Is  compatible  with  its 
environment  or  we  don't  build  it,"  he  said. 

Last  summer,  in  Park  Palls,  Wis.,  protesters 
put  up  a  picture  of  an  electric  chair  on  a 
rented  billboard  with  the  legend,  "Project 
Sanguine — Shocking,  Isn't  It?" 

Within  24  hours  the  sign  was  smeared  with 
paint  and  someone  had  written,  "Go  Navy." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.   12,   1969 1 

Forest   in   Wisconsin  Wired  for  Doomsday 

(By    George   C.    Wilson) 

Clam  Lake,  Wis..  October  11.— The  Navy  in 
the  wondrous  North  Woods  Just  outside  this 
cross-roads  of  a  town  is  wiring  Wisconsin 
for  Doomsday. 

The  idea— named  Project  Sanguine — Is  to 
bury  a  backup  nuclear  "button"  in  the  forest 
floor  in  case  other  communications  are 
knocked  out  by  enemy  H-bombs. 

If  Sanguine  goes  all  the  way — it  Is  in  the 
test  stage  now — the  button  would  be  in  the 
form  of  a  huge  grid  of  underground  wires 
covering  up  to  one-third  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  longest  radio  waves  ever  produced  by 
man  would  be  sent  out  of  the  grid — a  huge 
underground  sending  antenna — and  reach 
Polaris  submarines  hidden  in  the  ocean 
depths.  The  Sanguine  signal  could  be  the 
one  ordering  the  subs  to  fire  their  missiles. 

Many  conservationists,  biologists  and 
others  view  the  whole  project  with  utter 
horror.  They  fear  timber  will  be  slashed, 
trout  streams  silted  and  animals  and  plants 
hurt  or  killed  by  the  electric  currents  which 
the  Navy  admits  will  leak  out  of  the  San- 
guine system. 

The  opposition  is  becoming  increasingly 
vocal.  It  is  similar  in  tone,  though  not  yet 
volume,  to  that  which  prompted  President 
Nixon  to  relocate  the  Safeguard  anti-ballistic 
missile  system. 

"It's  too  high  a  price  to  pay,"  Kent  D. 
Schiffert,  chairman  of  the  State  Committee 
to  Stop  Sanguine,  said  of  the  Navy  insurance 
scheme  for  war  communication. 

Schiffert.  a  history  Instructor  at  North- 
land College  in  Ashland.  Wis.,  plans  to  meet 
with  committee  leaders  today  to  see  how 
Sanguine  can  be  blocked  in  the  courts. 

Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D.-Wis),  opposing 
Sanguine  from  the  Washington  end.  said 
Congress  has  never  taken  a  g(X)d  look  at  the 
project  to  see  if  it  is  needed.  He  has  been 
briefed  by  the  Navy  on  Sanguine  and  esti- 
mates its  eventual  cost  at  $2  billion. 

"The  Navy  admits,"  Nelson  said,  "that  the 
network  will  give  off  electrical  currents  that 
will  .affect  some   26  counties  in  the  North 
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Country  .  .  .  Ttiousands  of  miles  of  Wiscon- 
sin farm  and  forest  will  be  dug  up  to  install 
some  6.000  mlle»  of  cable  under  the  ground 
over  a  35,0OC-sq«are-mlle  area  .  .  .  There  hM 
been  no  debate  In  Congress  to  prove  that, 
even  If  the  systefn  wUl  work.  It  Is  a  necessary 
or  a  Justifiable  expense." 

The  Navy,  In  bxplalnlng  Sanguine  to  peo- 
ple in  Wlsconslia,  states  that  "the  purpose 
of  the  test  facility"  at  Clam  Lake  "Is  not  to 
demonstrate  th*  feasibility  or  the  effective- 
ness of  the  communications  technique  In- 
volved. That  ha«  already  been  demonstrated. 

"But  before  silch  a  faclUty  Is  constructed." 
the  Navy  continues,  "we  are  going  to  show 
you,  not  tell  yoju.  that  the  facility  will  not 
adversely  affect  ihe  area."  The  Navy  has  built 
what  It  calls  %n  "interference  mitigation 
laboratory"  to  keep  electrical  currents  from 
Sanguine  from  disrupting  the  area. 

After  the  Clap  Lake  demonstration,  the 
Navy  intends  to  move  south  to  Park  Palls, 
Wis.,  to  conducn  more  experiments.  This  will 
mean  more  digging  and  building — regarded 
as  a  boon  by  joh|  hungry  residents  and  a  bane 
by  the  concemied  conservationists.  So  far, 
about  $27  miniSn  of  a  $50  million  set  aside 
for  Sanguine  ha»  been  spent. 

Official  Navy  press  releases  steer  clear  of 
the  Doomsday  mature  of  Sanguine.  The  "fact 
sheet"  on  the  pi-oject  states  that  "Sanguine 
calls  ftJt'the  development  of  a  single  trans 


flutter  Complex 


located  In  the  United  States 


that    could    provide    communications    with 
forces  deployed  worldwide." 

The  unmentliined  fact  that  Sanguine  Is 
another  nuclear  button  comes  through  clear- 
ly only  In  the  explanations  given  at  San- 
guine's fenced-la  command  post  here  In  the 
breath-taklngly  beautiful  Chequamegon  Na- 
tional Forest. 
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The  cavity  formed  between  the  earth  and 
the  Ionosphere  la  known  as  the  Schumann 
cavity  after  W.  O.  Schumann,  the  Ocrman 
scientist  who  explored  Ita  poaslblllties  for 
radio  work.  Extremely  low-frequency  signal* 
going  through  this  cavity,  according  to  sclen- 
tUts,  wlU  remain  strong  as  they  go  around 
the  world.  They  cannot  be  jammed. 

Also,  the  longer  a  radio  wave  Is  the  deeper 
It  penetrates  water.  Therefore,  a  long  wave 
from  Sanguine  could  get  down  to  American 
Polaris  submarines  hiding  In  the  ocean 
depths.  They  have  to  come  near  the  surface 
to  communicate  now — a  real  danger  In  war- 
time where  survival  depends  on  stealth. 

Hayford  said  Sanguine  will  generate  radio 
signals  of  40  to  80  cycles  per  second — called 
Hertzes.  One  unofBclal  calculation  is  that  a 
signal  of  100  Hertz — a  much  longer  radio 
wave  than  any  in  use  today — would  pene- 
trate 400  feet  into  the  water. 

If  that  calculation  Is  correct.  Sanguine 
could  mean  making  American  Polaris  sub- 
marines less  vulnerable  to  detection  and  at- 
tack in  a  war.  Their  mission  Is  to  clobber  any 
nation  which  attacks  the  United  States  first. 
Sanguine,  then,  could  be  linked  by  Its  sup- 
porters to  the  credibility  of  the  American 
deterrent  to  anyone  contemplating  nuclear 
war. 

NOT    A    PRIM*    TAEGET 

Looking  at  that  proposition  from  another 
angle,  an  operational  Sanguine  system  (It  is 
not  operational  at  present)  could  be  a  target 
for  enemy  H-bombs.  Navy  leaders  concede 
Sanguine  could  become  a  target  but  doubt 
the  spread  out  system  would  ever  be  a  prime 
one.  The  existing  command  and  control  cen- 
ters for  launching  American  ICBMs  are  con- 
sidered prime  targets.  Weapons  leaders  long 
have  feared  that  nuclear  effects  In  a  war 
would  black  out  those  systems. 

The  Sanguine  fight  at  the  moment  Is 
focused  not  on  such  longer-range  strategic 
questions,  but  on  what  a  vast  communica- 
tion system  would  do  to  Wisconsin's  country- 
side. 

The  Sanguine  antenna  now  In  existence 
consists  of  two  14-mllc-long  stretches  of 
wires  which  Intersect  at  the  middle  to  form 
a  cross.  There  Is  a  transmitter  at  the  Inter- 
section. 

If  Sanguine  went  all  the  way,  such  crosses 
would  be  repeated  over  and  over  again  until 
there  was  a  gigantic  grid  over  the  Lauren- 
tlan  Shield  in  upper  Wisconsin. 

The  present  test  site  has  the  antenna  wires 
strung  above  the  ground  on  telephone  poles. 
In  the  next  construction  phase  at  Park  Falls 
and  thereafter,  the  sanguine  wires  will  be 
buried  In  the  ground. 

The  Navy  asserts  that  the  wires  will  be 
burled  with  surgical  precision  so  the  land 
above  them  can  be  restored  to  Its  former 
use.  Including  farming.  Only  "scattered  two- 
acre  sites,"  the  Naval  Electronic  Systems 
Conamand  states,  would  be  needed  for  the 
transmitters. 

"There  will  be  no  need  to  denude  large 
areas  of  forest  land  or  cut  wide  swaths 
through  the  forest,"  the  Navy  contends. 

BIOLOGICAL    EFFECTS 

As  for  how  the  electrical  currents  going 
out  from  Sanguine  will  affect  animal  life  and 
plants,  the  Navy  has  awiu-ded  a  contract  to 
Hazleton  Laboratories  of  Falls  Church.  Va., 
to  assess  such  dangers. 

Schlffert  said  "the  whole  Hazleton  con- 
tract Is  a  smokescreen  to  quiet  the  conserva- 
tionists." He  said  Hazleton  Is  too  heavily  de- 
pendent on  military  work  to  do  an  objective 
analysis  and  that  the  study  contemplated 
win  not  cover  enough  of  the  animals  and 
plants  m  the  range  of  Sanguine's  currents. 

Lowell  Klesslg,  an  environmental  science 
specialist,  active  In  the  Stop  Sanguine  com- 
mittee, said,  "Every  biologist  knows  that  the 
nervous  system  and  other  biological  proc- 


esses operate  on  the  principle  of  Internal 
electrical  fields.  To  put  an  organism  In  an 
external  electrical  field,  such  as  Is  proposed 
by  the  Navy  In  Sanguine,  may  very  well  alter 
these  processes.  .  .  . 

'The  electromagnetic  field  may  even  Influ- 
ence the  guidance  system  of  migratory  birds, 
such  as  ducks  and  geese,  and  catise  them  to 
lose  or  change  their  fly-way  patterns,"  Kles- 
slg said. 

The  Sanguine  test  site  falls  in  the  congres- 
sional district  of  Rep.  Alvln  E.  OTConski 
(R.-Wls.)  who  sees  the  project  as  an  eco- 
nomic lift  to  the  area  and  argues  that  the 
Navy  should  be  allowed  to  complete  the  phase 
now  under  way. 

[From  Popular  Science,  Sept.  19691 

ELF:  How  We'll  Broadcast  WrrH  "Mystery" 

Radio  Waves 

(By  Kevin  V.  Brown) 

The  U.S.  Navy  Is  planning  to  build  the 
world's  largest  transmitting  antenna — a 
gargantuan,  highly  electrified  underground 
grid  that  will  sprawl  across  some  21.000 
square  miles  of  northern  Wisconsin.  The 
plan,  code-named  Project  Sanguine,  is 
cloaked  in  secrecy  and  controversy,  yet  this 
much  is  clear:  Sanguine  Is  a  tremendous 
breakthrough   In   communications. 

It  win  use  Extremely  Low  Frequency 
(ELF)  radio  waves  never  before  tapped  to 
provide  global  coverage  from  a  single  source, 
enabling  the  Navy  to  send  unjammable  sig- 
nals to  ships,  planes,  and  shore  stations  with- 
out relays.  And  for  the  first  time,  nuclear 
subs  In  hundreds  of  feet  of  water  will  not 
have  to  surface  to  receive  messages. 

Although  many  details  of  Sanguine's  de- 
sign are  secret,  enough  Is  known  to  have 
aroused  the  fears  and  protests  of  some  Wls- 
conslnltes.  They  claim  Sanguine  win  mean 
the  uprooting  and  electrifying  of  a  third 
of  the  state,  resulting  In  the  loss  of  wildlife 
and  forest  land,  disruption  of  telephone 
service — even  danger  to  human  beings. 

What  Is  the  truth  about  Sanguine?  How 
will  It  work?  Why  should  a  Navy  communi- 
cations system  be  set  In  the  middle  of  the 
country?  What  perils  does  It  pose? 

Much  utterly  fallacious  Infbrmatlon  has 
appeared  In  the  popular  press — even  In  some 
technical  Journals.  Here,  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  determine,  are  the  facts. 

The  story  of  Sanguine  begins  during  World 
War  I,  when  German  agents  tried  to  Inter- 
cept telephone  conversations  between  French 
army  commanders  by  sticking  electrodes  In 
the  ground.  The  noise  they  encountered  was 
so  great  that  electronics  experts  were  called 
In  to  Identify  and  eliminate  the  source  of 
the    mysterious   interference. 

The  noises  were  Identified  easHy  enough 
as  being  generated  by  electrical  storms, 
some  very  distant.  But  almost  accidental]-.', 
the  Investigators  discovered  a  strange  phe- 
nomenon. The  low-frequency  noise  had  a 
peculiarly  strong  resonance — an  energy 
peak— at  seven  Hz  (cycles  per  second).  But 
the  German  experts  thought  this  an  Inter- 
esting curiosity  without  practical  value,  and 
turned  to  other  things. 

No  one  could  blame  them.  Communications 
scientists  were  then  experimenting  with 
higher  and  higher  frequencies.  The  higher 
the  frequency,  the  shorter  the  wavelength 
(and  vice  versa).  And  the  size  of  the  trans- 
mitting antenna  varies  directly  with  the 
wavelength.  So  higher  frequencies  brought 
the  payoff  smaller  antennas.  To  produce  ELF 
waves,  the  longest  of  an  radio  waves,  would 
require  the  largest  antenna  ever  conceived. 

There  was  also  the  question  of  attenua- 
tion— loss  of  signal  power  with  distance 
traveled.  Experiments  had  revealed  that  the 
frequency  least  attenuated  was  around  10.000 
Hz.  Below  that  frequency,  the  attenuation 
curve  started  back  up  sharply.  No  one  both- 
ered checking  It  below  3,000  Hz  because  It 


seemed  logical  that  attenuation  would  keep 
on  increasing  as  the  frequency  dropped. 

No  wonder  then,  that  Interest  In  the  ELF 
resonance  phenomenon  lay  dormant  for 
decades. 

Then  along  came  W.  O.  Schumann.  An 
eminent  German  scientist,  Schumann  con- 
ducted In  the  physics  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
came  to  a  remarkable  conclusion : 

The  earth  and  the  Ionosphere  formed  the 
boundaries  of  a  spherical  resonant  cavity, 
with  a  fundamental  resonant  frequency  of 
about  seven  Hz.  The  earth  Is  nearly  25,000 
miles  around.  Radio  waves,  which  travel  at 
some  186,000  miles  a  second,  would  therefore 
travel  around  the  earth  In  this  cavity  seven 
times  per  second.  If  the  waves  had  a  match- 
ing frequency— seven  Hz — and  were  broad- 
cast from  a  single  source,  they  would  round 
the  earth  and  meet  exactly  in  phase.  The  re- 
sult: a  reinforcement,  or  resonance. 

Schumann  published  the  results  of  his 
findings  In  a  series  of  scientific  papers  be- 
ginning in  1952.  Other  scientists  picked  up 
the  cue  and  expanded  Schumann's  original 
findings.  Among  other  things,  they  estab- 
Ushed  that  the  Schumann  cavity  had  a  series 
of  resonances  beginning  at  seven  Hz  and 
continuing  In  increments  of  six  or  seven. 

They  also  finished  plotting  the  attenua- 
tion curve  and  found  that  It  did  not  go  up 
indefinitely  below  3,000  Hz,  but.  In  fact, 
turnec.  down  again  and  headeo  back  toward 
zero  with  lower  frequencies.  Below  100  Hz. 
they  learned,  the  attenuation  would  be  al- 
most negligible,  even  better  than  above  10,- 
000  Hz!  „„  „ 

In  other  words,  frequencies  below  100  Hz 
could  be  used  to  signal  around  the  world, 
using  the  Schumann  cavity,  with  almost  no 
attenuation. 

BIG     ANTENNA    A     PROBLEM 

Even  so,  many  scientists  were  still  skep- 
tical about  ELF.  One  of  them  concluded  pes- 
slmlstlcany,  "Unfortunately  for  communica- 
tion applications,  the  problem  of  building  a 
large  enough  transmission  antenna  appears 
insurmountable."  To  be  efficient,  an  antenna 
must  at  least  approach  In  size  the  wave- 
length It  Is  to  transmit.  ELF  waves  are 
thousands  of  miles  long. 

The  U.S.  Navy  was  not  so  pessimistic. 
For  ELF  could  yield  not  only  a  one -source 
global  communications  system,  but  also  the 
abnity  to  signal  nuclear  submarines  under- 
water. The  reason  Is  that  the  lower  the  fre- 
quency, the  deeper  In  water  a  radio  signal 
will  go.  At  10,000  Hz,  the  signal  delves  only 
about  40  feet  beneath  the  surface.  But  at 
100  Hz,  the  depth  Is  400  feet,  and  seven 
Hz,  1,500  feet!  The  ability  of  a  sub  to  re- 
ceive Information  without  having  to  surface 
Is  obviously  of  vital  strategic  Importance. 

So,  about  10  years  ago,  the  Navy  and  some 
of  Its  civilian  contractors,  notably  RCA  and 
Westlnghouse,  went  to  work  on  the  problem 
of  building  an  antenna  big  enough  for  ELF. 
And  someone,  somewhere,  came  up  with  an 
Ingenious  Idea,  which  led  to  Project  San- 
guine being  sited  In  Wisconsin. 

THE  IDEA? 

Take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  much  of 
northern  Wisconsin  sits  on  a  huge  chunk  of 
some  of  the  oldest  rock  In  the  world. 

This  rock,  the  tip  of  a  much  larger  forma- 
tion called  the  Laurentlan  Shield,  Is  more 
than  two  billion  years  old.  It  Is  therefore  ex- 
tremely dry.  This  gives  It  the  lowest  con- 
ductivity of  any  rock  on  earth. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  Sanguine? 

Suppose  you  form  an  antenna  from  a  wire 
by  passing  current  through  It  and  grounding 
it  at  both  ends.  The  electricity  seeks  to  com- 
plete a  circuit  by  returning  from  one  end  of 
the  wire  to  the  other  through  the  ground. 
How  far  this  current  actually  penetrates  the 
earth  Is  caUed  the  skin  depth.  The  lower  the 
conductivity,  the  deeper  the  current  pene- 
trates. In  moist  earth,  the  current  travels 
practically  at  the  surface.  But  in  the  bone- 


dry  bedrock  of  the  Laurentlan  Shield,  the 
skin  depth  can  be  10  to  20  miles!  And  If  your 
wire  Is  a  cable  100  miles  long,  the  result  Is  a 
whopper  of  a  loop  antenna. 

Let's  carry  the  thought  process  of  our  In- 
genious antenna  designer  a  bit  further.  A  100- 
by-20-mlle  loop  antenna  Is  Impressive,  but  It 
would  be  a  lot  more  effective  If  It  had  many 
turns.  Because  the  ground  Is  common,  the 
turns  can't  be  connected  In  series.  But  they 
can  be  parallel-connected,  by  crisscrossing 
the  cables. 

And  here  again,  the  vast  extent  of  the 
ancient  rock  plays  Its  role.  If  the  Navy  utilizes 
all  of  It,  they  will  form  a  grid  150  miles  wide 
and  140  miles  long,  covering  almost  the  upper 
third  of  Wisconsin.  Cables  would  Intersect  at 
six-mUe  intervals,  with  a  transmitter  at  each 
intersection— perhaps  240  in  all.  The  cables 
would  be  burled  about  six  feet  underground, 
not,  as  some  journalists  have  suggested  to 
transmit  signals  through  the  earth,  but 
simply  to  get  the  wires  out  of  harm's  way. 

Result?  The  enormous  mesh  of  cable 
grounded  In  an  enormous  expanse  of  ancient 
rock  add  up  to  Sanguine — largest  antenna 
ever  designed. 

To  some  residents  of  Wisconsin,  however, 
Sanguine  Is  not  an  exciting  scientific  success 
story,  but  a  threat.  They  are  wondering  what 
It  might  do  to  them,  their  land,  and  their 
wUdllfe  after  it  has  been  Installed. 

PROBLEMS    TO    BE    SOLVED 

The  Navy  admits  that  some  problems  might 
arise  in  a  venture  of  such  tremendous  scale. 
But  they  emphasize  that  the  problems  are 
basically  no  different,  except  in  extent,  from 
those  encountered  (and  solved)  by  civilian 
power  and  utility  companies.  If  It  appears 
from  preliminary  tests  that  they  cannot  be 
overcome,  the  Navy  Insists,  Project  Sanguine 
will  simply  not  be  built. 

This  Is  the  Navy's  schedule.  It  has  already 
built  one  transmitting  antenna,  two  criss- 
crossed cables  of  about  14  miles  each,  near 
Clam  Lake,  Wis.,  in  the  Chequamegon  Na- 
tional Forest — federally  owned  land.  The 
cables  are  strung  on  poles  above  ground  with 
a  transmitting  station  at  the  intersection. 
This  complex  will  be  used  for  a  test  program 
"to  develop  and  perfect  techniques  and  de- 
vices for  reducing  induced  electrical  Inter- 
ference to  noninterference  levels." 

If  this  Initial  test  Is  successful,  the  Navy 
will  move  on  to  the  next  phase,  burying  more 
and  longer  cables  In  the  ground  near  Park 
Falls.  Wis.,  southeast  of  Clam  Lake,  and  con- 
ducting still  more  tests.  If  the  Navy  is  con- 
vinced they  have  solved  all  the  problems.  It 
will  go  ahead  and  build  the  whole  system. 
Although  the  Navy  won't  say  how  much 
current  will  flow  through  the  final  system, 
the  cables  In  the  Interference  tests  will  han- 
dle a  hefty  Jolt  of  several  hundred  amperes. 
In  previous  pilot  tests  In  another  states,  the 
large  currents  electrified  fences,  rang  tele- 
phone bells,  disrupted  communications,  and 
generally  gave  people  the  willies. 

Here  are  some  of  the  problems  the  Navy 
will  consider,  from  the  top  down : 


the  telephones  when  no  one  was  calling,  and 
cause  buzzing  and  other  noise  to  Interfere 
with  conversation. 

The  solution  Is  one  the  Bell  Telephone  sys- 
tem has  been  using  for  years  to  rid  Its  lines 
of  unwanted  current^lnstalllng  neutralizing 
transformers. 

RAILROAD     SIGNALS 

Induced  currents  could  turn  signals  on 
when  no  trains  were  coming  or  going,  or 
turn  the  wrong  ones  on  when  they  were.  For- 
tunately, railroads  In  the  Sanguine  area  use 
mostly  balanced  circuits  already,  so  would 
not  have  to  be  changed  to  protect  them. 

METAL    FENCES 

If  a  metal  fence,  with  metal  poles  stuck 
in  the  ground,  runs  for  any  length — say  a 
mile  or  more— parallel  to  a  power  line,  it  can 
carry  an  induced  current,  and  may  be  dan- 
gerous. 

The  Navy  will  ask  permission  of  the  owner 
of  any  such  fence  to  chop  It  into  shorter 
segments,  then  hook  It  together  again  with 
insulating  materials,  cutting  the  closed  loop. 

ANIMAL    AND    PLANT    LIFE 

Could  underground  currents  endanger 
plants  and  animals?  The  Navy  will  explore 
Sanguine's  possible  biological  hazards,  using 
plants  and  animals  native  to  the  area. 

CONSERVATION 

will  the  very  act  of  installing  Sanguine 
destroy  the  natural  beauty  of  the  area?  San- 
guine is  in  the  heart  of  Wisconsin's  north- 
woods,  a  popular  tourist  area.  Many  residents 
worry  that  all  the  digging  will  tear  up  the 
scenery,  erode  the  soil,  and  sully  the  many 
attractive  lakes  and  streams. 

The  Navy  replies  that  it  win  use  digging 
methods  successfully  employed  by  the  utili- 
ties. The  cables  will  be  burled  in  trenches, 
then  covered  over  immediately;  the  only 
thing  to  show  above  ground  will  be  the  trans- 
mitter buildings. 

CABLE    TELEVISION 

CATV,  or  cable  television,  uses  a  master 
antenna  for  a  whole  community,  and  feeds 
TV  signals  to  homes  of  subscribers  via  cables 
susceptible  to  induced  currents. 

The  solution  appears  simple.  CATV  sys- 
tems employ  booster  amplifiers  at  various 
Intervals.  Interrupting  the  outer  shield  of 
the  coaxial  cable  with  capacitor  couplings  at 
the  amplifier  stations,  would  break  up  the 
closed  loops. 

The  Navy  Is  confident  It  can  overcome  these 
hurdles,  and  has  planned  to  spend  the  next 
four  years  running  tests  to  prove  It.  Then, 
and  only  then,  will  the  world's  largest  an- 
tenna be  burled,  and  come  to  life. 


AIR    NAVIGATION 

Win  Sanguine  interfere  with  existing  air 
navigation  facilities?  Very  unlikely:  most  of 
them  operate  in  much  higher  frequency 
ranges. 

POWER    LINES 

Here,  Sanguine  Is  definitely  a  problem. 
The  ELF  signals  of  Sanguine — below  100  Hz — 
could  induce  currents  that  would  play  hob 
with  60-Hz  household  electricity.  Results 
might  be  fiickerlng  lights,  TV  picture  hash, 
tripping  circuit  breakers.  The  solution  is  to 
convert  to  balanced  power  lines,  which  are 
much  less  susceptible  to  Induced  currents 
than  unbalanced  ones. 

TELEPHONE    LINES 

The  currents  that  ring  the  telephone  usu- 
ally operate  below  100  Hz;  those  that  carry 
voice  transmissions  operate  roughly  from  200 
HZ  to  3,000  Hz.  Induced  currents  could  ring 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  WOMEN  S 
WEEK 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
week,  October  19  through  October  25, 
the  3,800  business  and  professional  wom- 
en's clubs  of  our  Nation  are  observing 
National  Business  Women's  Week.  In  my 
State  of  Kansas,  there  are  129  such  clubs 
with  a  total  membership  of  6.271  busi- 
ness and  professional  women,  as  ol  June 
30,  1969. 

The  yearly  tribute,  first  observed  in 
1928,  spotlights  the  responsibilities  and 
achievements  of  women  in  business  and 
the  professions.  It  gives  the  individual 
clubs  and  State  federations  an  opportu- 
nity to  focus  the  attention  of  their  com- 
munities on  the  tremendous  contribution 
made  by  women  in  all  phases  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  business,  and  pro- 
fessional life. 

The  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc., 
was  founded  in  1919  as  an  outgrowth  of 
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the  previous  year's  meeting  of  the  War 
Work  Council  of  the  YWCA.  Desiring  to 
adopt  a  broader  peacetime  program,  the 
federation  was  Incorporated  in  1921.  Its 
headquarters  ate  at  2012  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  NW..  Washington,  DC.  Today, 
the  national  federation  has  a  member- 
ship over  180,000  women,  and  member- 
ship Is  open  to  ail  women  who  are  active- 
ly engaged  in  business  or  the  professions, 
upon  invitation  from  a  local  club. 

The  national  ifederatlon  is  a  nonprofit, 
nonsectarian,  nonp>artisan  association 
which  has  as  itsjstated  objectives  the  fol- 
lowing :  I 

To  elevate  th^  standards  for  women  in 
business  and  In!  the  professions. 

To  promote  <he  Interests  of  business 
and  professional  women. 

To  bring  abo^t  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  business  and  professional  women 
of  the  United  Stetes. 

To  extend  opportunities  to  business 
and  professional  women  through  educa- 
tion along  lines  of  industrial,  scientific, 
and  vocational  iictivities. 

During  the  dast  summer,  the  golden 
anniversary  convention  of  the  national 
f ^eratren  was  1  eld  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.  This, 
was  |in  occasion  to  look  back 
NFBPW  was  at  its  be- 


of  course 
upon  what 


the 


ginning  50  yearf  ago.  I  quote  from  one  of 
this  golden  anniversary 


the  speakers  at 
convention : 

When    the   opening 
over,  we  did  not 


(1919)  meeting  was 
Save  a  single  club  that  had 
joined  this  Pedeiatlon.  Not  one  cent  In  the 
treasury,  nor  an  r  assured  source  to  obtain 
It. 


Immediately 
venture  by 
the  country  w; 
at  what  they 
year  before 
there  is  no 
they    have 
Again,  I  quote : 

By  our  second 
overshot  a  goal 
In  47  States;  28 
tive  office,  a 


bus  ness 


as 


the  success  of  this  new 

women  throughout 

evident.  When  we  look 

iccompllshed  in  1  short 

their  second  meeting  in  1920, 

n  to  be  amazed  at  what 

acdomplished    in    50   years. 


( 1920)   convention,  we  had 
100  clubs — bringing  in  287 
^tate  Federations;  an  execu- 
moikthly  magazine. 
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Although  I 
this  long  and 
proposals  s: 
successfully 
over  the  past 
consent  that  it 
in  the  Record. 

There  being 
ordered  to  be 
follows : 


establlsl  iment 


Year   1919-20 
man  en  t 
continuation 
Federal  Employi^e 

Year     1921 
Sheppard-Townei- 
ternal  and  child 
(and  amendment 
women    c 
their  husbands 

Year   1923 
the   Smith 
nomics  in  vocatldnal 
well  as  the  Bell 
Federal 
sponsored  the 
troduced  in 
personal  exempt  i 
on  the  agenda 
cated  support 
without    federal 


-Hughes 


Departn)  ent 

:  fir  It 
Coni  iress 


fsr 


sl^all  not  take  time  to  read 

in^pressive  list  of  legislative 

— and,  in  most  cases, 

sponsored— by  the  NFBPW 

years.  I  ask  unanimous 

be  printed  at  this  point 


10  objection,  the  list  was 
printed  in  the  Record,  as 


Successfully  endorsed  per- 

o^  Women's  Bureau. 

Children's    Bureau;     creation 

nt  Service. 
^ccessfuUy    supported    the 
Act  giving  funds  for  ma- 
welfare  and  the  Cable  Act 
till  1934)  granting  married 
ItlzensAip    status    Independent    of 


Su  pported 


the  amendment  to 

Act   placing   Home  Eco- 

trainlng  which  passed  as 

Act  creating  the  National 

of  Social  Hygiene.  Also 

legislative  tax  bill  ever  In- 

by  women — to  Increase 

on  for  single  |)ersons — still 

tjoday.  Began  long  and  dedl- 

federal  aid  to  education 

control    (go€U   more    than 


achieved  In  legislation  aiding  education 
sine*  1968).  Endorsed  Child  Labor  Amend- 
ment to  protect  children — failed  to  pasa  la 
the  states  but  gradually  enacted  by  most 
states  and  the  federal  government  In  other 
laws. 

Year  1937:  Secured  repeal  of  a  section  of 
the  National  Economy  Act  which  provided  in 
labor  reductions  for  dismissal  of  an  employ- 
ed wife  (govt.)  of  a  government  employee. 
Sponsored  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  Urges 
states  to  work  for  equal  Jury  rights  for  men 
and  women. 

'  Year  1940:  tJrged  amendment  (later 
achieved)  of  social  security  laws  to  provide 
for  dependent  widowers  and  children  under 
18. 

Year  1942 :  Began  urging  legislation  to  per- 
mit women  Jurors  to  serve  en  federal  courts 
(fully  achieved  16  years  later — Federal  Jury 
Selection  Act). 

Year  1944:  Successfully  supported  legisla- 
tion to  establish  the  Women's  Armed  Serv- 
ices on  a  permanent  basis  with  the  same 
ranic  and  pay  as  men.  (The  final  step  was 
achieved  In  1967  when  President  Johnson 
signed  bill  giving  women  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices equal  opportunity  promotion). 

Year  1950:  Allowance  of  an  Income  tax  re- 
duction to  an  employed  person  for  costs  of 
care  of  def>endent  Ijecause  of  said  employ- 
ment (now  part  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code). 

Year  1956:  Successfully  supported  the  dou- 
ble income  tax  exemption  for  taxpayers  over 
65  and  blind.  Opposed  lower  retirement  age 
for  women.  This  passed,  but  in  1961  men 
were  enabled  to  take  the  lower  age  of  62  also. 

Year  1963 :  Support  for  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  goes  back  to  1920.  Since  the  1940's  it  had 
been  a  special  legislative  effort.  Passed  In 
1963. 

Years  1963-67:  Originated  the  Idea  for  and 
helped  organize  State  Status  of  Women  Com- 
mission. All  50  States  plus  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico  and 
two  municipalities  had  created  these  special 
groups  to  study  problems  of  women  by  late 
1967. 

Year  1964:  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  that 
year  contained  a  Title  VII  which  prohibits 
employment  discrimination  of  all  kinds.  In- 
cluding sex.  The  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  was  set  up  to  enforce  this 
provision. 

Yetir  1965 :  Section  165  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, allowing  discrimination  against  women 
In  government  positions,  was  repealed  after 
strenuous  efforts  by  BPW. 

Year  1967:  Women  in  Armed  Services  bill 
(See  1944) .  BPW  urged  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  word  "sex"  added  to  the  discrimina- 
tions prohibited  by  the  Federal  Goverimient 
when  President  Johnson  issued  Executive 
Order  11375  prohibiting  discrimination 
against  women  In  government  or  by  govern- 
ment contractors.  The  OfBce  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance  oversees  compliance  with 
this  order  by  all  the  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment. Civil  Service  Commission  required  e£tcb 
agency  to  establish  "a  positive,  continuing 
program  to  develop  and  promote  equal  op- 
portunity without  regard  to  sex." 

Year  1968:  BPW's  much  desired  legislative 
goal  was  achieved  with  passage  of  the  Fed- 
eral Jury  Selection  and  Service  Act  of  1968, 
requiring  selection  of  federal  Jurors  without 
consideration  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  etc. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
make  one  other  point:  To  remind  all  of 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  Sen- 
ate aisle  that,  if  they  ever  doubt  the 
contribution  that  women  have  made  and 
are  making  to  the  business  and  profes- 
sional world  of  this  country,  then  take  a 
few  moments  to  reflect  on  just  where 
they  would  be  in  carrying  out  their 
duties  as  Senators  of  their  respective 
States  without  them. 


Woman  power  has  long  been  a  very 
precious  and  necessary  commodity  In  po- 
litical campaigns.  And  no  congressional 
ofDce  could  be  run  without  the  skills  and 
talents  of  the  women  employed  in  them. 
In  fact,  it  has  often  been  said  in  the 
public  service  field  that  one  should  never 
send  a  boy  on  a  man's  errand,  he  should 
send  a  woman. 

So,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  salute 
today  the  National  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women  during 
National  Business  Women's  Week  and  to 
include  in  that  salute  all  other  women 
throughout  the  country  who  are  making 
contributions  to  the  world  of  business  by 
their  inclusion  in  the  work  force  of  this 
Nation. 

THE  BIG  THICKET  IS  DISAPPEAR- 
ING: A  NATIONAL  PARK  NEEDED 
NOW 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  ADA  World  for  October  contains  a 
penetrating  article  on  the  crisis  con- 
fronting one  of  this  Nation's  last  great 
wilderness  areas— the  Big  Thicket  of 
southeast  Texas. 

At  one  time  the  Big  Thicket  extended 
over  3.5  million  acres.  Today,  however, 
the  Big  Thicket  has  been  reduced  to 
300,000  acres  by  the  operators  of  the 
lumber  and  real  estate  industries.  Unless 
something  is  done  soon  to  stop  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Big  Thicket,  this  beau- 
tiful and  unique  wilderness  will  be  lost 
forever. 

To  save  the  Big  Thicket,  I  have  Intro- 
duced S.  4,  which  would  create  a  100,000- 
acre  Big  Thicket  National  Park.  This  bill 
has  gained  wide  support  from  civic  and 
conservation  groups  throughout  the 
United  States.  If,  however,  this  natural 
wonderland  is  to  be  preserved,  we  must 
act  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "The  Big 
Thicket:  A  Chronicle  of  Destruction," 
written  by  Pete  Gunter,  and  published 
in  the  October  1969,  issue  of  ADA  World 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  Bio  Thicket:  A  Chsonicle  or 

DrSTKUCTION 

(By  Pete  Qunter) 

(Note. — Pete  Qunter,  for  several  years  on 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
this  year  Joined  North  Texas  State  University 
as  chairman  of  the  department  of  phUosophy. 
A  long-time  conservationist,  he  has  contrib- 
uted several  articles  on  the  Big  Thicket  of 
Texas  to  the  Texas  Observer,  from  which  this 
Chronicle  is  reprinted  with  permission.^ 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Big  Thicket  sprawled 
In  a  rough  triangle  from  Beaumont,  Texas, 
north  almost  to  Shreveport  and  west  to  near 
Houston,  encompassing  three  and  one-half 
million  acres  of  lushly  vegetated,  varied  ter- 
rain, from  piney  hills  and  trout-fllled  creeks 
in  the  north  to  cane  brakes,  csrpress  swamps, 
palmetto  Jungles  in  the  south.  VTlthin  its 
dim.  vlne-laced  recesses  bear  and  panther 
foraged,  squatters.  Indians  and  escaped  pris- 
oners lived  Isolated,  forgotten  lives.  As  late 
as  1938,  though  the  Big  Thicket  Biological 
Survey  could  lament  that  the  region  had 
shrunk  to  a  million  acres,  these  conditions 
still  persisted,  essentially  unchanged.  Today, 
scarcely  30  years  later,  only  300.000  acres  of 
the  original  Thicket  remain,  and  within  thla 
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,.  »      *       *  „„v-H                                                                             Acre*  "whole  Thicket  be  locked  up."  Heneley  In- 
remalnder  only  Isolated  pockets  of  untouched                                  o,„fi,,  nnit                    18  180  slsts    Texas   will   be  the  loeer.   for  the  Big 
wilderness  can  be  found    In  his  ^'^rewellto  i.  B^  Thicket  Profile  ^^t— -----  '^  J^  ^^-^^^  ^^  ,^,  entirety  wlU  be  loet. 
Texas  William  O.  Douglas   warns  that   the  2.  Beech  Creek  unit         ■  i  am  In  no  poelUon  to  decide  which  pro- 
Thicket  is  being  depleted  at  the  rate  of  60  3.  Neches  »°t*om  Unit .  ^^  ^   politically   feasible,  or  ecologlcaUy 

acres  a  day.  1  I""'*''„^»  T?nit         l',  700  1^aBtlfiable.  One  thing,  at  least,  is  clear:  the 

Though  only  a  fragment  of  the  original  6.  Beaumont  un" •  J        Thicket  continues  to  shrink,   piece  by 

wilderness  remains,  there  can  be  no  doubt  6.  Lf>«  Cypress  ^^J^^--—":        ^  °,L.  three  by  tree,  lot  by  lot,    "estate"  by 

that  this  fragment  possesses  natural  features  7.  Hickory  Creek  Savannan ^^  "estate."    Texas'    last   wilderness   Is   up    for 

of  great  value.  The  Thicket  contains  ten  of  a.  Loblolly  Unit ^^  ^^    Perhaps,  one  might  suggest— ever  so 

the  world's  largest  trees  in  their  species,  as  9.  Clear  Fork  Bog- dellcately-somethlng  really  should  be  done. 

well  as  Texas'  last  sizeable  stand  of  first-         Thoueh  35,000  acres  may  seem  like  a  ml-  ^^^^^^_^^ 

grown  pines.  It  is  the  last  known  haunt  of  portion  of  the  original  Thicket,  con- 

the   rare    ivory-billed   woodpecker,   and   the  j^tfonj^ts  breathed  more  easily  once  these  ARTHUR  C.  DECK  REPORTS  ON 

nesting-ground  of  a  remarkable  variety  of         commendations  were  made  public.  At  last  SOVIET  UNION 

water   birds.   Botanists,   taxonomlsts,   ecolo-  ^^^      j^        ^f  mature  was  ended.  Wasn't  It?  °^  „      :^      *        » 

gists   Journey   there   regularly   for   research  ^"^v^  ^^  ^^  scarcely  dry  on  the  park  pro-         Mr.    BENNETT.    Mr.    President,    re- 

into  iU  imusual  combination  of  eastern  and  _^j   however,  before  one  obliging  Investor  ggntly.    10   American  newspaper   editors 

is  a  chronicle  of  destruction.  ^°^^^  ^         afterward  the  Loblolly  Unit,  a     return  to  Salt  Lake  City,  he  wrote  a  series 

Apparently  there  is  an  effort  being  made—       ^^^^  ^^  400-year-old  pines  which  has  es-     ^j  gjjj  yg^y  informative,  penetrating,  and 

by  lumber  and  real  estate  "^,^e'"^s'^^' ™°?"f, ^,     caped  cutting  through  Its  involvement  in  a     interesting  articles  on  Russia,  its  people, 

l-^ranT  ^:r^^^     ^.£  iLr^^t-  ^^.^!^-     ^"^.l^hS^nTi^  helpful  to  the  peo- 

rUCoTthrsalSl^ra^r  frmTo^:-  -k!l.%^?!ib^tm^erdecirn  ^  Z  P™^^^-^^ 

tlal  private  exploitation.  Temple  Lumber  Company  to  hold  back  cut-  ston    Churchill    once    described    as    an 

It  has  not  been  many  years  since  an  East  ^""P  j^g^^ies  g^ved  the  big  pines  from  ex-  enigma  wrapped  in  a  mystery. 

Texas  lumber  execuUve  w&b  heard  to  snap .  ^    »          ,^^^  salvation,  however,  like  many  j    ask    unanimous    consent    that    Mr. 

•The  Big  Thicket?  The  way  w^'fe  Bp'^f' /^  another  one  might  mention,  Is  only  tern-  jy^y^s   excellent   reports   be   printed   In 

four  years  there  won't  be  «^„°'e  .F^'f:";.  porary.  There  Is  no  guarantee  that  cutting  ^     Record  so  that  they  can  gain  the 

cutting  schedules  were  subsequently  accej^  F      ^         ^^  indefinitely.  j^g  distribution  they  deserve. 

:-rHrwrtrrsrespTa;eSrmre  O.  -  3^-^ V^-^fe^^t  TbT^  ^^  ^^  ^  "^ rn  thi rS^ 

room   for   pulp-producing   pines;    magnolia  P^J"'^^^  mciufive  and.  to  my  mind,  the  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

trees   were   hunted   down    and   turned   into  ^«   "'"^"^^^^u^      Beginning   in  the   rolling  as  follows: 

railroad  ties.  In  one  wilderness  area  hundreds  .         j^^g  ^gar  the  Alabama-Coushatta  In-  iprom   the   Salt  Lake    (Utah)    Tribune, 

of  a^res  of  first-growth  timber  were  leveled  Pj^^^^^g^^^tjon.  it  descends  gradually  along  gept.  28,  19691 

and  replaced   by   cottonwcK>ds^  The   lumoer  ^                    ^^^^^^  swamps  and  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^n  a  Sovutt  Odtsset-I:  Rttssia 

company   involved  «P  f^*^«^^  *^**  *H^,^^  sandy    savannahs,    taking    in    almost    every  ^""'^^^vast  Land  of  Contradictions 

an  "experiment"  structured  so  as  to  produce  '      toDoeraphy  and  plant  life  In  the  re-  „     »  *»,      r^  r»»„n 

"abundant"  pulpwood.  The  experiment,  most  kind  oJ^^P°f  ^P^^  ^  ^^P    ^_  ^,  being  dls-  (By  Arthur  C.  Deck) 

authorities  agree,  has  "failed.  mantled    In  this   case  the  benefactor  Is  a  After   three   tortuous   weeks   of   travel   m 

The  tactics  of  local  lumber  companies  may.  f"^";\ A^  developer  whose  Hoop  'n'  Holler  the  Soviet  Union  covering  more  than  8.000 

for  all  I  know,  be  hailed  as  a  glowing  trib-  iT"              carved  out  of  640  acres  chosen  for  miles  it  is  difficult  to  capsullze  one's  Impres- 

ute  to  the  spirit  of  free  enterprise.  No  eco-  ^^^^^.Jl  j^,  ^^^  unique  botanical  value.  sions  of  that  vast  country,  but  some  things 

nomlc   dogma   I   am   aware   of.   however,   is  ^"""^      .^  of^  long-term   abuses   of  lumber  that  come  through  loud  and  clear: 

being  used  to  Justify  recent  acts  of  outright  ""  ^,       ^„^  ^j'^new  threats  posed  by  new  Russians  are  friendly— they  fiercely  want 

vandaUsm  against  the  Thicket.   In  one  In-  "^'f          subdivisions    (ol   which    Hoop    'n'  to  be  friends  of   Americans— but   there   al- 

stance   a   heron   rookery   was   sprayed   with  )J;,jgr  ig  but  one  among  many),  in  spite  even  ways      is     that     subtle      undercurrent     of 

insecticides  from  an  airplane.  Lance  Rosier  immense  weight  of  public   apathy,  distrust. 

of  Saratoga  (affectionately  known  as  Mr.  Big  "'       ^.                 gtm  be  done  to  save  the  Big  They  are  determined  that  there  never  will 

Thicket  for  hU  espousal  of  conservation  in  !?™""'   |     ^^  ^^^^  ^^^              ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  repetition  of  World  War  11.  "We  must 

the  area)   explored  the  site  the  next  morn-  ^  "'g'    . t,onist  organization  in  the   United  be   strong— we   will   never   let   that   happen 

ing.  discovering  more  than  200  dead  water  ^°"fl  ^as  come  out  in  favor  of  conserving  again."  is  a  refrain  that  is  repeated  over  and 

birds  in  an  area  of  less  than  two  acres.  Not  =>              ,   j      wilderness.  Emboldened  by  this  over. 

long    afterward    a    thousand-year-old    mag-  l^Z""';^  ^^  j^^^j  ^  Yarborough  is  nursing  They  are  an  extremely  proud  people  and 

noUa,  Judged  to  be  the  oldest  and  largest  in  ^"^t^  Thicket  bill  in  the  Senate.  The  senator  constantly  point  out  that  what  they  have 

North  America,  was  found  dead,  drilled  in  ^f,  ^  ^^     .,  +^6  help  he  can  get  In  order  accompUshed  has  been  done  in  50  years  with 

nine  places  and  poUoned  with  arsenate  of  !"", ,";r"rt  most  of  their  achievements  coming  in  the 

lead.                                                    ^,          ^  .,  in  X    meantime,    conservationists    have  last  25  years  after  the  terrible  destruction 

Still  more  recently.  Lance,  escorting  a  Wall  "    ^^^    present  moment  for  a  divisive,  bit-  of  many  of  their  cities  during  the  war. 

Street  Journal  «P«>-t«^ J*^°^„f  ^^«  "-"bTds  ter  v^angleTer  Just  how  large  the  proposed  coNrmENT  of  catching  in. 

''^^r^^rtl^'  .hotrJ^heUs  fn  an  isouLd  parrshould  be.  The  Lone  Star  chapter  of  the  ^^  ^^^^^  admission  by  some  of  their 

^'''^.'f^       Lw«thU  a  common  tWng  Sierra  Club,  backed  by  nearly  a  dozen  na-  ^j^^^  ^^eir  lag  in  ade- 

woodland  pond.  WM  tWs  a  c^^  ^^^  ^            I  conservationist  organiza-  ^P           J       consumer  goods,  automobiles 

the  reporter  asked?  Lance  replied  vehemently  proposes  a  "large"  park  of  100.000  acres.  ^               ^    \      ^^      ^ave  great  confidence 

that  It  was  ^^°»^r,J^.^"P^«b^;„r^°P'*eouM  On  tlSs  Recommendation,   the   Profile  U"^*^  that  they  win  catch  up  befole  too  long, 

mg  to  destroy  the  Thicket  before  it  couia  ^^^^^  ^  broadened  and  extended  southeast  ^  ^^^^^    j^^^^j^   j^  ^   pregnant   giantess, 

be  saved                  ^„t„,n.    no    nlot   however  to  the  Neches  River  (near  Beaumont) ;  a  Vll-  t„rlbly  distressed  by  labor  pains  which  have 

One    thing    is    <=e'<^,\^' J\°    P  °*  ^^°'!tX^^  lage  Creek  Unit  would  be  added:  the  Neches  ^^^g^d  ^er  to  be  somewhat  slovenly  in  some 

efficient,  could  have  succeededMndepletmg  ^                        ^^^,^    ^^    significantly    en-  ^j"b«  housekeeping  chores  in  her  desperate 

the  natural  resources  °*  <;^«  J^J^''^*  l**"^  itrged:    a   new   area   southeast   of   Saratoga  effort  to  become  a  modem  nation, 

than  the  actual  course  of  events  over  the  '^^g«^- ^^   annexed;    and.   finally,   all   major  ^  Q^/tbree  ^eeks  In  Russia  wa.  arranged 

last  decade  ^^^  ^^^^^  be  connected  by  "corridors"  one-  cultural  exchange  agreement  be- 

Conservatloi^sts   of  cou    e   h           o          °  ^alf-mlle  wide.  To  this  and  similar  propolis  ^^^^^    ^^e    United    States    and    the    Soviet 

Ignorant  of  these  developments.  "  ^^  '"B^'y  Dempsle    Heneley     (president    of    the    Big  ^^           Negotiations    were    undertaken    last 

B^f^cLf  y^'^auon  Vt^  exSfe  and  Thicket  Association)   repUed  with  exaspera-  yj^^ary^^fr  the  first  cautious  steps  taken 

^~^:^^^^^,Z^^     ^'^^Ten  to  fifteen  years  ago,  I  myself  would     ^ ^s^r ^P^re^^n^ff^^^h^erhrn^  P^^ 
^ffo?t.s  wmch  in  the^mer  o?1967Tought     have  been  pushing  as  hard  as  anyone  for  as     J,^«^,  ^^^^  ,^^^  the  Soviet  Union  of  Jour- 

rrp^^e^nt'ortrTn't^^or"  i  last%o  ^^^^-^^^^^TnT^-J^rt' Z^' ^Zt^^  -»-'  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  '''''^^:^ 

make   definite   recommendations   for   a   na-  the  ™°f"  *?  °°  '""Jf"              The  Thicket  delegation  op  10  edh-ors 

tional  park,  in  Its  recommendation  the  De-  ^^^^^  *^t  t^^^bfe^^nt  that^'™^^^  Our    delegation    consisted    of    10    editors 

partment  of  the  Interior  singled  out  areas  ^^^?*^^"Jf  "^""^^  get  45.000  acres."  composed  of  officers  and  some  directors  of 

(Uoallng   35.000    acres)    for   special   protec-  '*°2%^^;^ti^'^    i^ist   now   that    the  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
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and  one  photogtapher.  A  similar  delegatloi) 
of  Soviet  Joumalista  la  scheduled  to  visit  the 
United  States  It  October.  Each  group  pays 
Its  own  expenses. 

None  of  us  kn^w  what  our  Itinerary  within 
Russia  would  bei  until  we  arrived  In  Moscow, 
and  our  antlclpttlon  of  what  life  would  be 
like  within  a  cUeed  society  was  overwhelm- 
ing. Especially  uas  It  so  for  me.  All  of  the 
Moscow  as  a  group  but  be- 
cause of  a  famljy  wedding  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  get  tiere  a  day  Irte.  I  had  been 
told  I  would  be  i  net  at  the  Sheremetlevo  air- 
port, one  of  fou:'  huge  airports  outside  Mos- 
cow, but  I  had  no  Idea  who  It  would  be  or 
how  the  meetln;  would  be  accomplished. 

CBOWI  ED     WArrlNG    ROOM 


tlmfe 


It  turned  out 
at  the  same 
pie  Into  a  small 
There  we  began 
spectlon — a    lon^ 
Russia. 

I  was  prepared 
when  I  beard 
came  one  of  the 
clety.  When  I 
out   of   the  line, 
the      other 
through  passpor: 
to  my  greeter 
sentat\,v£.of  the 
had  a  small 
which,  somehow 
flashed    the 
through  customi^ 
at  my  luggage 
large   black 
order  we  n 
hotel   where   a 
out  for  me.   ( 
parted  for  the 

Such  expert 
during  the 
took  us  from 
to  Minsk  in 
birsk  in  Siberia, 
akstan,  200  mll< 
der,   and   to 
the  south  on  the 

Before  the 
to  see  areas  of 
route,  but  this 
were  housed   in 
best  food  and 
politely   but 
unable  to  get  tc 
nauts'  launching 
not  go  there, 
completely  deaf 
be  taken  closer 


;hat  fo\ir  large  planes  landed 

,  disgorging  about  400  peo- 

and  very  hot  waiting  room. 

to  queue  up  for  passport  In- 

and    tiring    procedure    In 


raised 


bei  irlldered 


one 


lea  ther 


ca;d 


limousine 


legotlated 


M  oscow. 
Bye  orussla. 


Jei 
Sochi 


trl3 


DIVmED 

After  Leningrad 
two,  with   five 
cities  and   five 
Tlblisi.   We   had 
was  the  miracle 
tached  to  Radio 
can  so  well  he 
American  Jokes. 

Everywhere  w« 
ernment   leaders 
in  industry  and 
people  in  the 
ways  or  on  the 
of  course,  made 
out  an  Interpreter 
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for  a  delay  of  several  hours 
name  being  shouted.  Then 
miracles  of  a  controlled  so- 
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INTO    2    GROUPS 

our  group  was  divided  In 
isitlng  the  aforementioned 
^olng  to  Kiev,  Irkutsk,  and 
interpreters,  one  of  whom 
nan  Victor,  and  another  at- 
Moscow  who  spoke  Ameri- 
:onvulsed  us  with  off-color 
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,  department  stores,  sub- 
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Strangely  enough,  none 

feeling  that  we  were  under 

knowledgeable     Western 
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were  bugged  and  that  we 
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RED    CAKPfeT    OUT    EVERYWHERE 

Apparently  N  oscow  had  spoken  loudly 
when  the  itinerary  was  approved  l)ecause 
everywhere  we  vent  the  red  carpet  was  out. 
Although  we  were  always  being  told  of  the 
classless  society,  we  usually  ended  up  In  the 


first  class  sections  of  airplanes  and  were  al- 
ways moved  to  the  front  of  queues  that  are 
to  be  found  anywhere.  And  all  this  without 
the  slightest  protest  from  the  Russians  who 
were  being  pushed  aside. 

Our  hotel  rooms  were  comfortable  and 
mostly  clean,  although  it  is  hard  to  dry  ade- 
quately on  a  bath  towel  that  is  no  larger  than 
a  table  napkin  and  made  of  somewhat  the 
same  cloth.  And  one  never  knows  whether 
the  elevators  will  work  or  whether  water  will 
flow  from  the  bathroom  plumbing.  But  the 
radio  which  is  In  every  hotel  room  (tuned 
to  Radio  Moscow)  and  the  television  set 
which  Is  In  most  hotel  rooms  are  always  in 
top  working  order. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  many  contra- 
dictions a  visitor  finds  in  Russia. 

I  Prom  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah)   Tribune,  Sept. 

29.  19691 
Perspectives     on     a     Soviet     Odyssey — II: 

Ultra-Modern,  Primitive  Stand  Cheek-by - 

Jowl  IN  Russia 

(By  Arthur  C.  Deck) 

Not  far  from  the  center  of  Moscow  Is  an 
imposing,  100-meter-hlgh  monument  to 
space  exploration. 

It  is  a  magnificent  sculpture,  executed  in 
titanium,  set  on  a  pedestal  of  polished 
granite  and  topped  by  a  rocket  which  gleams 
bright  in  the  sun. 

Behind  it  is  a  phalanx  of  buildings  com- 
prising the  USSR  Economic  Achievement  Ex- 
hibition, a  permanent  industrial  fair.  One 
building  is  devoted  to  the  Soviet  achieve- 
ments in  space,  complete  with  mockups  of 
space  vehicles  and  animated  miniatures. 
Another  has  miniatures  of  the  great  power 
dams  that  are  being  built  throughout  the 
country,  with  detailed,  illuminated  maps 
showing  the  extensive  power  grids  designed 
to  supply  Industry. 

exquisite  detail 

Another  has  displays  of  miniatures  of  all 
forms  of  transportation — air,  rail,  water — all 
in  exquisite  detail.  Still  another  pictures  the 
developments  of  the  nation's  farm  program 
with  emphasis  on  mechanization  and  use  of 
the  virgin  lands  in  the  far  West.  There  are 
others  devoted  to  medical  research,  electronic 
and  scientific  developments. 

The  grounds  of  the  exhibition  are  teem- 
ing with  Russians  of  all  ages  and  with 
tourists,  mainly  from  covmtrles  of  the  So- 
viet bloc.  The  exhibition  Is  open  year  round 
and  is  an  excellent  maneuver  in  Interior 
propaganda.  The  space  exhibit,  for  example, 
is  far  superior  to  anything  we  have  at  Cape 
Kennedy  or  Houston. 

But  when  a  visitor  leaves  the  exhibition 
grounds  and  walks  along  the  broad  streets 
he  16  again  awed  by  the  amazing  contradic- 
tions of  Soviet  life.  Within  a  block  he  will 
see  a  couple  of  small,  old  ladles  emerging 
from  a  sewer  manhole  where  they  have  been 
cleaning  an  accumulation  of  debris.  He  will 
see  other  women  sweeping  the  streets  with 
something  less  than  primitive  brooms. 
startling  contrasts 

These  contrasts  exist  everjrwhere.  Russian 
technology  has  produced  marvelous  things, 
to  be  sure.  They  have  modern,  mechanical 
street  sweepers  and  flushing  trucks  which 
nightly  patrol  the  streets  of  all  cities,  keep- 
ing them  so  clean  one  is  embarrassed  If  he 
forgetfully  drops  a  cigarette  stub  or  a  gum 
wrapper.  You  soon  learn  to  look  for  one  of 
the  litter  barrels,  of  which  there  are  many. 

Russian  officials  maintain  there  is  no  un- 
employment; but  there  is  tremendous  un- 
deremployment, and  to  achieve  the  fiction 
that  everyone  works  there  is  gross  feather- 
bedding  and  makework  activities.  Lack  of 
motivation  on  the  part  of  workers  Is  readily 
admitted  by  some  of  the  top  officials,  who 
maintain  they  are  working  to  correct  this 
deficiency.  How  is  not  readily  spelled  out. 

But  the  gap  between  technology  and  serv- 
ices is  tremendous,  with  no  apparent  effort 
to  eliminate  it. 


cramped  interiors 


The  airports  around  Russia  are  filled  with 
marvelous  flying  equipment.  Jet  planes  fly 
faster  than  those  in  the  United  States.  The 
pilots  are  apparently  well  trained  and  ef- 
ficient. All  of  the  planes  we  rode  In  were 
either  modern  Jets  or  turbo  Jets.  The  Interiors 
of  planes  that  fly  only  to  Russian  cities  leave 
much  to  be  desired,  however.  Seating  is 
cramped  and  everything  from  suitcases  to 
watermelons  is  piled  on  the  overhead  bag- 
gage racks. 

Once  in  the  air  you're  almost  certain  to  get 
where  you've  set  out  for,  but  the  big  problem 
is  that  you  never  know  when  the  plane  will 
take  off.  On  one  occasion,  our  party  spent 
16  hours  In  one  of  the  Moscow  airports  wait- 
ing for  a  plane  that  had  been  scheduled  for 
the  flight  two  days  before. 

Baggage  handling  is  atrocious.  Instead  of 
baggage  trucks,  porters  often  carry  two  bags 
at  a  time  to  the  planeslde. 

NO    BAG    trucks 

The  waiting  rooms  in  both  airports  and 
railroad  stations  are  deplorable.  Whole  fam- 
ilies sprawl  on  the  floors  eating  and  sleeping 
and  waiting  for  ever-delayed  departures.  The 
stench  in  the  public  washrooms  is  beyond 
description.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Intourlst 
waiting  rooms  and  wash  rooms  are  clean 
and  comfortable,  but  ordinary  Russians  are 
not  permitted  in  them — only  international 
travelers. 

Other  things  Americans  take  for  granted 
further  accent  the  contradictions  of  life  in 
Russia.  At  a  hotel  in  Minsk  one  of  our  group 
discovered  the  key  girl  on  his  floor  did  not 
have  a  key  to  his  room.  No  other  was  avail- 
able and  apparently  there  was  no  master 
key.  It  was  an  hour  to  plane  time. 

HOTEL    SNAFXJ 

After  much  shouting  among  the  hotel  per- 
sonnel, the  chambermaid  undertook  to  break 
the  door  with  several  hefty  punches  from  her 
backside.  (She  was  modest  and  insisted  we 
look  the  other  way  while  she  went  through 
her  gyrations.)  The  door  would  not  give, 
however,  and  Just  before  the  missing  key  was 
found,  the  hotel  manager  came  running 
through  the  corridor  with  a  large  fire  ax.  He 
Intended  to  batter  the  door  down  to  gain 
entrance. 

Another  member  of  the  group  turned  up 
one  day  without  hot  water  in  either  his  basin 
or  his  bathtub.  He  discovered,  however,  that 
steaming  hot  water  was  flowing  in  the  toilet. 

Such  mundane  things  as  getting  laundry 
and  cleaning  done  turn  out  to  be  traumatiz- 
ing. Send  a  suit  out  for  cleaning  and  ir  is 
likely  to  be  returned  with  more  spots  on  it 
than  before.  Shirts  sent  out  for  laundering 
are  often  returned  looking  as  though  they 
had  been  Ironed  with  a  lawnmower. 

DIRECT    DIAL 

Since  there  are  no  central  switchboards  in 
hotels,  all  calls  must  be  dialed  directly  to 
the  room,  and  often  one's  sleep  is  interrupted 
by  violent  ringing  several  times  during  the 
night.  The  caller  usually  spouts  something  in 
Russian  and  then  hangs  up. 

To  shave  in  some  hotel  bathrooms  is  an 
exercise  in  gymnastics.  The  mirrors  are  placed 
so  that  a  tall  man  must  almost  kneel  and  the 
bathroom  light  (at  most  25  watts)  is  fre- 
quently on  the  opposite  wall. 

While  our  service  in  restaurants  was  superb, 
ordinary  travelers  on  the  Intourlst  circuit 
usually  complained  about  the  long  delays  In 
being  served.  A  waiter  may  not  arrive  for  half 
an  hour  and  two  hours  later  the  food  may 
show  up. 

GOODS    SHODDY 

There  is  an  abundance  of  consumer  goods 
and  c!othes  available  in  department  stores, 
but  most  of  it  is  shoddy.  Better  merchandise 
can  be  found  in  the  so-called  "dollar  stores" 
which  are  everywhere.  These  foreign  currency 
stores  accept  no  Russian  money,  but  while 
the  merchandise  is  better  than  in  the  stores 
Russians  must  patronize,  it  is  also  expensive. 


One  exception  Is  American  cigarettes  which 
may  be  purcha»ed  for  around  t3  a  carton. 

Again,  however,  the  problem  It  to  get  serv- 
ice. Usually  there  Is  one  person  in  a  dollar 
store  who  can  speak  English.  After  making 
a  purchase  you  take  a  slip  to  the  cashier  who 
totes  up  the  amount  on  an  abacus  (although 
she  usuaUy  has  an  electric  adding  machine 
at  her  elbow) .  Then  yo«  go  back  to  the  orig- 
inal clerk.  If  yofu  can  find  her.  and  retrieve 
your  purchase. 

One  flnaUy  wonders  if  the  gap  between 
20th  century  Russian  technology  and  the 
ordinary  living  that  Americana  take  for 
granted  can  ever  be  closed. 

(From  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune, 

Sept.  30.  1969] 

PnisPBcnns    on    a    Soviet    Odtsset — III: 

HoTTSiNO,  LmNO  Conditions  Improv*  roB 

Today's  Russian  Worker 

(By  Arthur  C.  Deck) 

Despite  a  lack  of  many  ordinary  conven- 
iences which  Americans  are  accustomed  to 
take  for  granted  it  would  be  grossly  unfair 
to  Infer  that  Russians  are  not  working  tooth 
and  nail  to  improve  and  excel. 

After  three  weeks  and  thousands  of  miles 
In  that  vast  land,  10  American  newspaper 
editors  agreed  that  the  USSR  has  not  stood 
still  m  the  last  10  years. 

Three  In  our  group  had  been  to  Russia 
before.  One  traveled  In  western  Russia  10 
years  ago;  another  had  been  to  Moscow  and 
Leningrad  in  the  early  sixties.  Another  was 
there  in  1966. 

The  Tribunes'  editorial  page  editor,  Theo- 
dore W.  Long,  made  an  extensive  39-day  tour 
in  1960  through  much  of  the  same  territory 
our  group  covered  In  three  weeks. 
general  improvement 

The  assessment  of  our  associates  was  that 
great  strides  had  been  made  and  a  rereading 
of  Mr.  Long's  articles  published  after  his  visit 
Indicate  that  while  many  of  the  same  prob- 
lems exist,  there  Is  great  Improvement:  food 
la  abundant  and  good;  more  consumer  goods 
are  available;  women  appear  to  be  more  chic 
In  clothing,  hair  styles  and  figures. 

Automobiles,  of  course,  are  in  short  supply. 
Only  300,000  cars  a  year  are  being  turned  out 
In  Russia  at  present  and  it  is  jKcsible  for  the 
average  Russian  to  wait  two  years  before  he 
can  get  one. 

The  Jovial  deputy  premier  of  the  USSR. 
Nikolai  Baybakov.  who  also  is  In  charge  of 
national  planning.  Is  very  optimistic  about 
the  future.  He  foresees  a  housing  shortage 
for  at  least  another  15  years.  He  is  concerned 
about  the  sameness  of  apartment  design  and 
says  this  will  all  be  changed  in  the  next  Ave 
years. 

TO    BOOST  OUTPUT 

Although  Russia  turns  out  only  300,000 
passenger  cars  and  500,000  trucks  per  year 
now,  Baybakov  says  that  an  arrangement 
with  the  Italian  Plat  company  will  Increase 
this  to  more  than  600,000  cars  next  year  with 
2  million  per  year  set  as  the  goal  in  five  years. 

He  recognizes  that  with  an  Increase  in  au- 
tomobiles win  come  traffic  problems  and  has 
projected  plans  for  a  mammoth  road  build- 
ing and  improvement  program. 

One  of  our  colleagues  remembered  that  as 
recently  as  1966  there  were  only  three  good 
women's  wear  shops  on  Gorky  Street,  Mos- 
cow's main  shopping  area.  Now  there  are 
about  a  dozen. 

READILY     AVAILABLE 

Transistor  radios,  refrigerators,  vacuum 
cleaners,  electric  fans  and  other  household 
items  are  readUy  available  in  stores  but  the 
metal  products  do  not  match  their  American 
counterparts  either  in  design  or  composition. 

Russian  officials  are  not  reluctant  to  admit 
there  is  sUU  a  tremendous  housing  shortage, 
but  in  all  cities  that  we  visited  there  is  a 
virtual  forest  of  cranes  used  for  erecting 
apartment  buildings.  For  the  most  part  these 
are  products  ol  prefabricated  housing  fae« 


torles  wbere  great  concrete  slabs  are  turned 
out  m  assembly  line  fashion,  then  taken  to 
the  building  sites  for  erection. 

Mr.  Long  remarked  in  1960  the  construction 
work  was  poor  and  that  the  buildings  would 
be  old  long  before  their  ttme.  He  called  at- 
tention to  the  wretched  slums  in  Moscow, 
very  near  to  the  American  embassy. 

QUALITT     IMPROVES 

Present  day  construction  is  much  better. 
More  attention  is  being  given  to  plumbing 
facilities,  decoration  and  preservation  of 
green  areas  between  apartment  complexes. 

There  appears  to  be  a  realization  of  the 
desirability  of  making  apartments  more  at- 
tractive both  inside  and  out.  There  is  more 
floor  space  per  apartment  today  than  in 
those  built  10  years  ago.  And  in  Moscow  the 
program  of  slum  eradlcatlofl  seems  to  be 
moving  with  greater  rapidity  than  In  many 
large  American  cities. 

We  were  told  by  government  ofllctals  that 
It  is  contemplated  that  by  1980  it  wUl  be 
necessary  to  tear  down  some  6  million  square 
meters  of  living  ^>ace,  not  only  for  reasons  of 
inadequacy  but  to  allow  for  a  more  modern 
layout  of  the  city. 

Rent,  we  were  told,  is  usually  about  4'/2 
percent  of  the  family  income  with  the  aver- 
age living  space  12  square  yards  per  person. 
The  goal  Is  to  increase  this  to  22  square  yards 
In  new  buildings.  (An  average  worker  can 
earn  from  100  rubles  per  month  to  upwards 
of  250  rubles  per  month  with  a  ruble  valued 
at  from  $1.11  to  $1.25.) 

We  were  able  to  see  at  first  hand  bow 
some  Russian  factory  workers  live  In  newer 
apartment  complexes  during  our  visit  to 
Alma  Ata,  relatively  near  the  Chinese  border. 

There  a  young  Korean  family  of  Ave  oc- 
cupied an  attractively  furnished  five-room 
apartment  close  to  a  textile  mill.  It  had  a 
piano,  books,  television,  radio  and  modern 
plumbing. 

BARGE  INTO  APARTMENT 

Everywhere  we  went  we  were  amazed  at 
the  Russian  hospitality.  Our  visit  to  this 
apartment  was  a  typical  example.  Five  of 
us  barged  Into  the  apartment  without  much 
prior  warning,  obviously  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  young  Korean  housewife,  who 
Insisted  we  sit  down  to  cold  cuts,  vodka 
and  wine. 

In  this  remote  part  of  the  country  con- 
sumer goods  are  as  readily  available  as  In 
Moscow.  We  visited  a  department  store  which 
covered  a  block  and  was  three  stories  high. 
It  was  equipped  with  modern  escalators  and 
carried  the  same  variety  of  consumer  goods 
that  can  be  found  in  any  American  equiva- 
lent. 

PRICES  VERY  HIGH 

It  appeared  there  was  a  lot  of  shopping, 
but  at  least  while  we  were  there,  very  little 
buying.  Prices  were  high — men's  shirts  at  20 
rubles;  a  man's  suit  at  150  rubles;  a  woman's 
cotton  dress  at  30  rubles;  a  rain  coat  at  30 
rubles. 

Sales  clerks  are  paid  100  rubles  a  month;  a 
depau-tment  manager  230  rubles  and  the  top 
store  manager,  350  rubles  Including  a  bonus 
he  receives  when  sales  volume  exceeds  the 
store's  "norm." 

The  confounding  and  unanswered  question 
is  how  people  are  able  to  buy  at  such  high 
prices  with  such  modest  Incomes. 

Another  change  that  was  apparent  to  our 
colleagues  who  had  been  in  Russia  before 
was  the  lack  of  black  market  money  peddlers. 
Mr.  Long,  in  his  report  of  1960,  told  of  being 
approached  by  such  characters  after  only  a 
short  walk  on  city  streets. 

None  of  us  had  such  an  experience. 

On  the  whole,  things  are  Improving  in 
Russia.  Visitors  used  to  return  telling  how 
the  average  person  yearned  for  a  ball  point 
I>en  and  that  the  principal  difficulties  in 
hotels  were  the  lack  of  toilet  paper  and  plugs 
In  the  bathtubs. 

That  no  longer  is  true.  Most  hotels  have 


plugs  for  the  bathtubs  and  there  Is  adequate 
soap  and  toilet  paper,  although  the  towels 
leave  something  to  be  desired  and  often  the 
toilet  seat  is  not  fastened  to  the  bowl. 

Ballpoint  pens  are  common  now  and  readily 
available.  Perfumes  and  cosmetics  are  sold 
everywhere.  Even  cigarette  lighters  are  in  ex- 
cellent supply,  but  nowhere  is  lighter  fluid 
available. 

Yet  the  Russians  solve  this  oversight  in  a 
rather  ingenious  way — they  tie  a  string  to 
the  lighter  and  lower  it  into  an  automobile 
gasoline  tank. 

(Prom  the  Salt  Lake    (UUh)    Tribune. 
Oct.  1,19«91 
Perspectives  on  a  Soviet  Odyssey — IV:  Per- 
sonal Freedom   Flowers  in   Pobt-Stalin 
Period 

(By  Arthur  C.  Deck) 

Tlie  farther  a  visitor  travels  away  from 
Moscow  it  becomes  apparent  that  Russians 
m  the  cities  far  from  the  capital  are  more 
friendly  to  foreigners  and  are  a  happier 
people. 

As  one  of  10  American  editors  who  traveled 
thousands  of  miles  In  the  Soviet  Union  over 
a  period  of  three  weeks  my  impression  was 
that  Muscovites  generally  wore  a  stolid, 
uncompromising  look  and  in  many  cases 
were  suspicious  of  foreigners,  particularly 
Americans. 

It  may  be  that  this  Is  the  pattern  of  peo- 
ple the  world  over  who  live  In  Impersonal, 
highly  congested  metropolitan  areas  (Mos- 
cow has  a  population  oT  6,600,000)  but  I  was 
Impelled  to  wonder  If  the  distance  from  the 
seat  of  Big  Brother  might  have  contributed 
to  the  ever  Increasing  thaw. 
NO  visDuc  Erroar 

In  any  event  It  appears  that  the  era  of 
the  personality  cult  has  all  but  disappeared 
In  Russia.  Except  fc-  statues,  billboards  and 
posters  of  Lenin,  which  are  everywhere,  there 
Is  no  visible  pictorial  propaganda  effort  in 
behalf  of  the  current  leaders  of  Russia  nor 
of  their  immediate  predecessors. 

Lenin,  of  course.  Is  revered.  In  conversa- 
tions with  some  of  our  hosts,  he  was  re- 
ferred to  as  being  "sacred "  One  Russian 
editor  referred  to  an  American  newspaper 
editorial  which  criticized  Lenin.  "How  would 
you  feel  if  we  criticized  George  Washing- 
ton?" he  asked. 

In  all  our  travels  I  saw  only  one  picture 
of  Stalin  and  that  was  in  a  war  museum  in 
Leningrad.  Our  colleagues  who  traveled  in 
Georgia,  however,  said  Stalin  photographs 
were  much  in  evidence  there. 

BKINCS  &UICX  DENIAL 

Visitors  who  had  been  to  Russia  during 
Stalin's  regime  told  of  seeing  statues,  pic- 
tures and  posters  of  the  dictator  everywhere. 
They  have  all  disappeared.  While  some  cur- 
rent writers  have  Indicated  a  trend  to  re- 
turn to  the  era  of  terror  that  characterized 
the  Stelin  period,  this  is  vigorously  denied 
by  Russian  officials. 

Even  our  Interpreter,  Joe  Adamov,  a  very 
Americanized  product  of  Radio  Moscow,  be- 
came violently  defensive  when  asked  to  read 
articles  by  accredited  American  correspond- 
ents which  suggested  that  thousands  of  dis- 
senting Russians  were  being  Jailed  or  worse. 

"I  am  in  Moscow  radio."  he  shouted,  "With 
my  contacts  would  I  not  know  if  someone 
were  taken  away?  I  tell  you,  I  know  of  not 
one  Russian  who  Is  in  Jail  as  these  writers 
charge." 

ENDS    DISCUSSION 

The  case  of  the  Russian  virriter,  Anatoly 
Kutnetsov.  who  recently  defected  to  England 
because  of  what  he  charged  was  a  new  cam- 
paign to  suppress  freedom  of  expression,  is 
dismissed  with  a  violent  retort: 

"Any  person  who  would  leave  his  wife  and 
family  U  bad  to  begin  with." 

That  ends  the  discussion. 

During  a  return  from  a  bus  trip  In  I^nln- 
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grad  I  was  afTorcied  an  opportunty  to  make 
some  detailed  inquiries  Into  how  Russians 
evaluate  lUe  In  ihelr  country  today.  An  at- 
tractive. 35-year  !old  housewife,  Mrs.  Gallna 
Sherondva,  sat  down  beside  me.  She  Is  a 
g\ilde  for  Intourlst  and  spealcs  excellent 
E^ngllsh. 

peel:  ng  or  preedom 

I  remarked  atl  the  complete  elimination 
of  the  Stalin  Image.  She  replied  that  life  was 
certainly  easier  t^day  than  during  the  Stalin 
period.  She  empnaslzed  that  there  was  more 
of  a  feeling  of  freedom  of  expression  and  that 
there  Is  no  longer;  a  concern  that  Big  Brother, 
or  one  of  his  henfhmen,  is  looking  over  your 
shoulder  or  spyidg  on  you. 

"But."  she  salq.  "It  has  been  too  extreme 
to  eliminate  all  I  of  the  statues  of  Stalin. 
After  all  he  did  contribute  a  great  deal  to 
the  counrty.  even  though  many  people  go 
to  Moscow  to  spit  on  his  grave." 

Mrs.  Sherondv^.  who  dresses  extremely 
well  and  wears  la  modified  miniskirt,  has 
traveled  extenslvily  throughout  Europe  and 
Africa  as  part  of  jher  Job  as  a  representative 
of  Intourlst  an4  would  like  to  visit  the 
United  States.      | 

SHRUGS    SHOULDERS 

"When  they  wspit  me  to  go  I  will  go."  she 
said,  but  in  respofise  as  to  whether  she  would 
mAke  4  .personal  effort  to  get  there,  she 
sltfuggeit,  her  shoulders. 

Mrs.  Sherondvsi  agreed  with  me  that  people 
In  Leningrad  wer^  more  warmly  approachable 
than  in  Moscow  Qut  she  quickly  denied  that 
this  was  because  IMuscovites  live  so  close  to 
the  center  of  government. 

"People  here  ate  Just  more  relaxed,"  she 
said.  I 

Rvissian  editors  in  all  of  the  cities  we 
visited  were  unaiiimous  in  denouncing  re- 
ports by  American  newspapermen,  particu- 
larly Henry  Kamiti,  who  had  spent  two  years 
in  Moscow  for  Thi  New  York  Times  and  who 
suggested  that  tlje  present  government  was 
moving  closer  tci  the  Stalin  concept,  and 
Anatole  Shub  of  |the  Washington  Post,  who 
the  country  after  he  wrote 
"scores  of  thousands"  of 
Both  men  were  de- 
not  only  by  editors  but 
by  scientists,  government  offlcials  and  by 
ordinary  citizens. 

FOLIlOW    ITINERARY 


was  expelled  fro 
that  there  are  ni 
political     prlsone: 
nounced  as  "liai 


Of  course  we  hajd  no  way  of  evaluating  the 
charges  or  the  djenials.  We  saw  no  prison 
camps.  We  met  to  one  who  could  be  de- 
scribed as  a  dissehter.  We  were  guests  in  a 
strange  and  beai^tlful  country  and  we  fol- 
lowed the  prescril^d  Itinerary. 

If  the  government  is,  in  fact,  moving  to 
tighter  control  ovfer  its  people.  It  is  not  ap- 
parent in  the  light  of  our  experience.  The 
visible  transition  jls  the  complete  erastire  of 
Stalin  and  Khnlschev  and  the  complete 
confidence  of  thr  people  in  their  current 
leaders  even  thou  [h  their  image  is  projected 
In  very  low  key. 

IProm  the  Salt  Lske  (Utah)  Tribune.  Oct.  2, 
19691 

Soviet  Odyssey — V:  Rus- 
Climb  From  Rttins  After 
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"And,"  the  visitor  is  told,  "we  have  done 
this  by  ourselves.  We  have  received  no  help, 
no  loans  or  grants  from  a  rich  uncle." 

APPALLING    STATISTICS 

To  the  10  American  editors  from  a  country 
that  never  has  been  Invaded  In  modem  times, 
the  statistics  of  20  million  dead,  more  than 
60,000  cities  and  villages  destroyed  and  the 
loss  of  one  third  of  the  national  wealth,  are 
appalling.  The  rate  of  recovery  is  impressive 
but  frustration  mounts  at  the  recognition  of 
growing  pains  and  official  apprehension  of 
the  distrust  of  western  nations. 

Since  our  tour  was  officially  arranged,  it 
Is  understandable  we  would  have  been  es- 
corted to: 

The  beautiful  Plskarevskoe  Memorial 
Cemetery  at  Leningrad,  the  mass  graves  of 
more  than  600,000  people  who  died  at  the 
hands  of  Nazi  troops  during  the  siege  of  that 
cltyfrom  1941  to  1944. 

The  impressive  war  memorial  near  Minsk, 
where  a  email  mountain  has  been  built  with 
earth  from  all  of  the  war-torn  cities  of 
Byelonissla  and  topped  with  a  modernistic 
sculpture. 

BELLS    TOLL 

The  Khatyn  village  outside  Minsk  where 
acres  of  green  are  now  dotted  with  the  re- 
stored chimneys  of  the  farm  homes  burned 
by  the  Nazis  after  they  herded  nearly  200 
villagers  into  a  barn  and  set  fire  to  it.  The 
chimneys  stand  out  starkly  against  the 
greensward  and  In  each  a  bell  rings 
periodically. 

Another  war  memorial  at  Novosibirsk 
•where  the  names  of  30,000  war  dead  from 
that  Siberian  city  are  inscribed  on  huge  up- 
right placques. 

At  each  place  we  hear  an  echo  of  what 
we  were  told  by  Moscow's  deputy  Mayor, 
•VasiU  Isayev: 

"We  must  create  a  powerful  Industrial  and 
defense  capability  to  prevent  war  from  ever 
happening  again." 

SHOWN   industry 

And  while  we  were  never  shown  anything 
that  remotely  resembled  a  munitions  factory 
or  a  defense  establishment,  we  were  ushered 
ceremoniously  through  several  Industrial 
complexes : 

At  Leningrad — The  Obuhovo  prefabricated 
hoiise  factory,  one  of  six  In  the  city,  where 
3,200  workers  turn  out  25  family  units  per 
day  In  assembly-line  fashion.  The  slabs, 
which  are  of  reinforced  concrete,  roll  out  of 
the  plant  and  are  recarted  to  the  building 
sites,  where  they  are  assembled  Into  free- 
standing apartments  of  from  five  to  nine 
stories  high.  By  1972  they  hope  to  be  pro- 
ducing 12-  16-story  buildings,  but  they  have 
no  plans  for  skyscrapers  because  land  is  not 
at  a  premium. 

At  Minsk — The  Belaz  truck  factory  outside 
the  city,  which  produces  20-  40-  and  60-ton 
heavy-duty  dump  trucks  at  the  rate  of  2.500 
units  a  year.  We  were  told  that  plans  were 
on  the  drawing  board  for  120-ton  capacity 
carriers.  The  products  are  exported  to  30 
nations. 

textile  plant 

At  Alma  Ata — A  huge  textile  plant,  at  least 
one  of  our  blocks  in  area,  a  vast,  air  condi- 
tioned complex  that  turns  raw  cotton  Into 
cloth  at  an  astounding  rate. 

While  the  mill  Is  only  three  years  old.  al- 
ready there  are  plans  for  Its  expansion,  which, 
we  were  told,  would  triple  the  plant's  output 
by  1970. 

Impressive  as  these  Industrial  works  are. 
however,  the  growing  pains  are  readily  ap- 
parent. At  the  housing  factory  where  45  per- 
cent of  the  workers  are  women  who  operate 
overhead  cranes  and  pour  concrete,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  place  is  not  up  to  American 
standards:  lighting  Is  poor,  floors  are  clut- 
tered and  in  general  the  working  area  is  un- 
kempt. 

The  truck  factory,  for  all  its  accomplish- 
ment, is  untidy  and  a  far  cry  from  the  Amer- 


ican concept  of  assembly  line  production, 
while  the  textile  mill,  despite  the  introduc- 
tion of  air  conditioning,  still  has  its  atmos- 
phere fouled  with  cotton  fibers. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS 

But  the  results  of  planned  effort  are  there, 
nevertheless,  and  the  visitor  is  readily  told 
of  the  availability  of  education — from  pre- 
school through  college;  of  the  progress  of  the 
agricultural  sciences,  where  new  strains  of 
farm  products  are  being  developed  to  with- 
stand the  rigorous  winters  of  Siberia  and  the 
vast  stretches  of  virgin  lands. 

It  is  with  obvious  pride,  during  our  visit 
to  Novosibirsk,  Siberia,  that  we  are  escorted 
to  Science  City,  some  18  miles  away,  where 
during  the  Khrushchev  era  a  vast  area  of 
forest  land  was  cleared  for  the  erection  of  a 
complex  of  buildings  to  house  the  nation's 
top  scientists.  Not  only  Is  research  carried  out 
here,  but  it  also  is  a  higher  education  com- 
plex, similar  to  our  graduate  schools. 

MATH   muddle 

A  discussion  with  scientists  here  Is  highly 
enlightening  if  not  always  comprehensible. 
One  of  our  group  got  Into  an  argument  with 
one  of  the  scientists  concerning  different  In- 
terpretations of  some  rather  obfuscating 
mathematical  technology. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  whole  tour,  our 
interpreter,  Joe  Adamov,  the  suave  linguist 
from  Radio  Moscow,  threw  up  his  hands  in 
exasperation. 

"This  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I 
don't  know  what  I'm  talking  about  in  either 
langxmge,"  he  said. 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune, 
Oct.  3,  1969) 
Soviet    Odyssey — VI:     Dry    Salami,    Mini- 
skirts— A  Land  in  Transition 
(By  Arthur  C.  Deck) 

Was  it  chance  or  was  It  planned? 

Whatever  the  reason,  as  we  boarded  the 
plane  for  our  flight  out  of  Russia,  there  on 
the  apron  stood  the  giant,  spanking-new 
TU144,  the  Soviet  Union's  sleek  supersonic 
Jet  transport. 

And,  as  if  to  bid  us  goodbye,  the  pilots 
slowly  raised  and  lowered  the  long  needle- 
nosed  snout  of  the  behemoth.  How  or  why 
they  did  this  I  have  no  notion. 

From  all  appearances,  this  was  the  Rus- 
sians' final  gesture,  of  their  last  chance  to 
put  their  best  foot  forward  for  the  10  Amer- 
ican editors  to  whom  they  had  been  hosts  for 
three  weeks  and  thousands  of  miles  In  that. 
great  land  of  paradox. 

SALAMI,    apples 

The  Jet  that  carried  us  away  was  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  planes  we  had  flown  within 
Russia.  Its  interior  was  well  furnished;  the 
minlsklrted  stewardesses  could  have  been 
plucked  from  any  American  airline.  The  seats 
were  wide  and  comfortable,  in  contrast  to 
those  In  domestic  planes.  The  food  was  far 
superior  to  that  on  interior  flights,  where  the 
fare  usually  consisted  of  a  hunk  of  salami,  a 
dry  roll,  an  apple  and  a  cup  of  mineral  water. 

What  does  it  all  add  up  to?  How  does  a 
nation  so  obsessed  with  a  desire  to  excel  in 
technology,  culture,  education — you  name 
it — manage  to  spin  its  wheels  so  hopelessly 
In  so  many  ways? 

And  as  one  gropes  for  some  answers,  these 
terms  become  all  too  apparent:  frustration, 
pride,  insecurity,  friendliness,  distrus*  and 
hospitality. 

It's  all  there  in  one  great  tangle. 

PLEASANT    MEMORIES 

Recollections  of  some  things  are  most 
pleasant. 

There  was  the  unforgettable  evening  at  the 
Leningrad  ballet,  which  surpassed  anything 
of  its  kind  I  had  seen.  The  performance  of 
"Don  Quixote"  was  presented  by  the  second- 
string  company,  since  the  first  was  on  tour 
In  Japan. 

The  performers  were  superb,  the  girls  were 


beautiful,  the  staging  and  costuming  mag- 
nificent and  the  audience  reaction  enthus- 
iastic and  amazing.  The  performers,  both 
men  and  women,  were  showered  with  great 
bouquets  of  flowers  carried  onto  the  stage 
and  thrown  with  abandon  from  all  over  the 
beautiful  theater. 

But  the  orchestra  In  the  pit  was  something 
else  again.  While  the  conductor  was  properly 
attired,  the  rest  of  the  musicians  wore  a 
motley  array  of  clothing — white  shirts  and 
colored  shirts;  some  with  ties  and  some  with- 
out. Some  were  shaven,  some  not 

ART     MUSEUM 

There  Is  the  fabulous  Hermitage  art  mu- 
seum in  Leningrad.  It  Is  said  to  contain  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  collections  of  Rubens' 
works.  There  are  priceless  collections  of  ar- 
cheological  artifacts  dating  from  the  stone 
and  bronze  ages.  The  Treasure  Room  contains 
an  exquisite  collection  of  works  of  art  In  gold 
and  other  precious  metals  from  primitive 
civilizations.  It  has  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est collections  of  French  impressionists, 
many  of  which  have  never  been  reproduced 
or  seen  by  westerners. 

One  is  impressed  by  the  Russians'  pursuit 
of  culture  which  extends  even  to  the  small 
communities  on  the  collective  farms.  At  one 
of  these  were  enthralled  by  a  recital  by  sev- 
eral beautiful  children  who  were  enrolled  in 
the  farm's  music  school — a  most  important 
part  of  Russian  education.  Over  and  over  we 
were  invited  to  these  schools. 

So  Intense  is  the  desire  for  culture  that 
while  the  battle  for  Stalingrad  was  being 
waged  in  World  War  II,  the  people  of  Novo- 
sibirsk in  Siberia  continued  building  of  their 
opera  house  without  Interruption. 

RUSSIAN     women 

We  were  told  at  length  about  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Russian  women  and  her  impor- 
tant role  in  Soviet  society  during  a  meeting 
with  officers  of  the  Soviet  Women's  Commit- 
tee In  Moscow.  (It  could  have  been  a  meet- 
ing with  officers  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  in  any  American  city.) 

We  were  told  that  72  per  cent  of  Russian 
doctors  were  women,  as  are  33  percent  of  the 
Judges.  35  percent  of  the  lawyers,  60  percent 
of  the  economists,  30  percent  of  the  engi- 
neers. 45  percent  of  the  scientific  workers 
and  so  on  and  on. 

It  is  very  impressive,  but  then  the  nag- 
ging sight  of  the  women  sewer  workers  and 
women  street  sweepers  pops  up  to  fog  the 
scene. 

Near  Novosibirsk  is  a  huge  library,  five 
floors  above  ground  and  four  below.  It  is  a 
magnificent  building  and  one  of  the  five 
largest  libraries  in  Russia,  with  an  inventory 
of  more  than  five  mllUon  volumes.  The  li- 
brarian was  proud  of  its  world-wide  connec- 
tions and  Its  exchange  agreements  with 
American  libraries. 

subscribe  to  "look" 

"Even  the  Library  of  Congress."  she  said. 

Asked  if  the  library  subscribed  to  any 
American  publications,  she  proudly  displayed 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal and  Look. 

Any  visitor  to  Russia  is  In  an  almost  com- 
plete vacuum  about  news  of  the  outside 
world.  The  only  English  language  news- 
papers readily  available  are  the  Communist 
papers  from  Europe  and  the  propaganda 
newspaper.  Moscow  News,  locally  edited  and 
produced. 

Russians  are  avid  newspaper  readers,  and 
the  national  newspapers,  Pravda  and  Izves- 
tia.  have  enormous  circulations.  Every  city 
has  newspapers,  local  and  regional  In  charac- 
ter. There  are  magazines  galore,  youth  news- 
papers, women's  magazines  and  publica- 
tions of  every  description. 

NEWSPAPERS    DRAB 

There  Is  a  sameness  In  appearance  of  all 
newspapers  and.  In  comparison  with  Ameri- 
can publications,  they  are  startllngly  drab. 


While  Russian  editors  generally  describe 
their  rolee  as  supporters  of  the  government, 
they  vigorously  insist  they  can  and  do  criti- 
cize when  necessary.  An  editor  can  "satirize" 
the  director  of  a  tractor  factory  for  his 
shortcomings  or  a  regional  editor  may  criti- 
cize Pravda,  for  example,  for  not  carrying 
enough  science  news. 

On  International  affairs,  however,  discus- 
sions with  editors  indicate  they  all  speak 
with  one  voice.  We.  as  American  newspaper- 
men, were  taken  to  task  more  than  once  for 
publishing  both  sides  of  the  Chinese  border 
controversy. 

ONLY    ONE   TRUTH 

"There  is  only  one  side  that  is  the  truth." 
we  were  told.  "It  is  not  good  to  publish  both 
sides — this  only  gives  an  opportunity  for  Mao 
to  spread  his  lies." 

Most  editors  are  extremely  defensive  about 
Russia's  role  in  Czechoslovakia  and  at  one 
dinner  meeting  in  Minsk  the  discussion  be- 
came such  a  shouting  match  that  our  in- 
terpreter. Joe  Adamov,  took  off  his  shoe  and 
pounded  the  table. 

The  obvious  reference  to  the  Khrushchev 
performance  in  the  United  Nations  broke  the 
tension,  provoked  .some  laughter  and  the 
evening  proceeded  on  a  more  friendly  tone. 

The  unanimous  response  by  officials,  edi- 
tors and  even  the  man  in  the  street  to  ques- 
tions about  international  afTatrs  is  often 
un'oellevable. 

YANKEES,    GO    HOME 

About  Vietnam?  The  US.  shoiild  pull  out 
an.1  let  the  Vietnamese  solve  their  own 
problems.  What  of  Russia's  role?  That's 
different.  "You  don't  understand,"  was  a 
reply  heard  frequently. 

About  China?  The  border  Incidents  are 
provoked  by  Mao  as  a  diversion  to  take  peo- 
ple's minds  off  internal  failures.  They  love 
the  Chinese  and  think  the  current  confronta- 
tion Is  temporary. 

About  Czechoslovakia?  Tliey  are  sorry,  but 
it  had  to  be  done.  "But  we  will  leave  Czecho- 
slovakia before  the  Americans  leave  Europe." 

About  West  Germany?  They  ars  concerned 
about  the  gains  made  by  the  neo-Nazis  and 
they  harbor  a  deep-rooted  fear  of  West 
Germans. 

About  the  Mideast?  They'd  rather  not  dis- 
cuss that. 

HOPE    FOR     PEACE 

About  the  U.S.?  They  hope  for  peace  and 
a  solution  to  the  disarmament  question.  They 
castigate  the  American  "Imperialists"  but  In- 
sist that  if  there  were  talks  "such  as  with 
you  American  Journalists"  all  could  be 
worked  out. 

Everywhere  we  heard  enthusiastic  praise 
for  the  United  States'  moon  shot.  Apollo 
badges  we  distributed  were  warmly  accepted 
and  worn  and  American  newspapers  pictur- 
ing the  moon  walk  by  American  astronauts 
became  prized  possessions  wherever  they  were 
distributed. 

Air  and  water  pollution  concern  Russian 
offlcials  as  much  as  they  do  the  U.S..  but  the 
Russians  have  a  bigger  club,  the  product  of 
a  controlled  society.  Soviet  officials  require 
strict  compliance  of  industrial  plants.  Even 
though  production  is  for  the  state,  they  can 
and  do  close  down  plants  that  fall  to  comply 
with  government  standards. 

NO     MORE    FACTORIES 

City  planning  Is  high  on  the  list  of  Im- 
portant projects  In  every  municipality.  In 
Moscow  we  were  shown  detailed  plans  for 
widening  streets,  developing  peripheral  boule- 
vards and  establishing  a  "green  belt "  on  the 
outskirts.  They  plan  to  move  some  of  the 
historic  buildings  to  make  way  for  broad 
new  thoroughfares,  and  they  are  firm  that 
no  more  Industry  will  be  permitted  within 
the  city. 

Municipal  planning  in  most  cities  we 
visited  Includes  the  development  of  broad 
green  areas  between  the  evergrowing  apart- 
ment complexes,  but  in  Novosibirsk,  where 


there  are  still  plctureaque,  single  family 
dwellings  In  great  green  ravlnee  that  thread 
through  the  city,  there  are  plana  to  fill  in 
the  gullies  to  make  way  for  modern  apart- 
ments. 

And  here,  for  once,  was  a  similarity  to  the 
American  way  of  life.  We  were  told  by  the 
city's  newspaper  editor  that  In  their  haste  to 
modernize  they  had  torn  down  the  first  log 
cabin  built  In  that  part  of  Siberia. 

Now,  of  course,  they  are  making  plans  to 
build  a  replica. 


STUDENT  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 
FOR  THE  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  year.  President  Nixon  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  student  advisory 
committees  in  evei-y  State  to  meet  and 
discuss  our  draft  system,  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  changes  and  im- 
provements. 

I  thought  this  was  an  outstanding 
idea,  and  early  in  September  I  wrote  to 
Selective  Service  Director  Lewis  B.  Her- 
shey  to  find  out  more  about  it.  and  re- 
ceived a  preliminary  report  from  him  in 
the  middle  of  September. 

Since  this  correspondence  took  place. 
I  have  continued  to  express  interest  in 
the  youth  advisory  committee  idea,  and 
in  the  progress  of  the  creation  of  these 
committees  I  have  learned  that  they  have 
been  set  up  in  more  than  30  States  and 
territories. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  attention 
be  given  to  these  youth  committees,  be- 
cause they  can  provide  a  positive  and 
constructive  service  to  draft  reform. 
General  Hershey  is  to  be  commended  for 
carrying  this  idea  out.  and  I  hope  all 
States  will  have  advisory  committees  set 
uo  in  the  very  near  future. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  the  hearings  this  committee  will 
be  having  early  next  year.  We  will  be 
considering  broad  questions  of  draft  re- 
form and  draft  system  modernization, 
and  will  be  considering  a  wide  variety  of 
recommendations  and  information. 

These  student  advisory  committees  can 
be  extremely  helpful  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  hearings  because  they 
will  provide  intelligent  recommendations 
from  the  people  who  are  affected  most  by 
the  draft  system — our  young  people. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  the  cor- 
respondence in  September  between  Gen- 
eral Hershey  and  myself. 

In  addition,  the  National  Employment 
Association  has  recently  written  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  endorse  his  proposals  for 
draft  reform.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
NEA  statement,  and  the  text  of  the  NEA 
letter,  also  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SEPTEMBER  3.  1969. 

Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey. 
Director,  Selective  Service  System. 
Washington .  D.C. 

Dear  General  Hershey:  Because  of  my 
long-time  Interest  In  our  draft  system,  I  am 
delighted  to  know  of  your  plans  to  create 
Youth  Advisory  Committees  in  every  state, 
to  receive  information  on  what  today's  youth 
think  of  the  draft,  and  suggestions  for  im- 
provements. President  Nixon  and  you  are  to 
be  commended  for  your  leadership  In  devei- 
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oping  these  comvilttees,  and  I  am  confident 
they  will  be  fruitful  to  the  Selective  Service 
and  to  all  other  persons  Interested  In  having 
the  most  equitable  and  efficient  draft  system 
possible. 

I  will  be  following  the  creation  and 
advisory  committees  with 
great  Interest,  add  am  writing  to  ask  If  you 
could  provide  me  with  greater  det&U  con- 
cerning your  plan  s 

Specifically.  I  ivould  Uke  to  know  details 
concerning  the  fcllowlng: 

(a)  How  are  ttie  State  Committee  repre- 
sentatives being  (  hosen? 

(b)  What  plars  are  being  made  for  State 
meetings' 

(c)  What  procedures  and  timetables  ar" 
being  developed  lor  State  reports  and  recom- 
mendations? 

(d)  What  plan^  are  being  made  for  a  na- 
tional meeting? 

(e)  What  procedures  and  timetables  will 
be  followed  for  s  ibmisslon  of  the  reports  to 
the  Selective  Ser'lce  System  in  Washington, 
and  for  their  evaluation? 

(f)  What  timetable  will  be  developed  for 
making  these  Sta  ;e  reports  public? 

be  any  offlciEl  Selective 
Service  System  comment  on  the  youth  rec- 
ommendations? 

that  our  youth  can  provide 
parcept4v«  and  1  iformatlve  commentatorles 
ou-the  isajt  syst(  m,  which  affects  their  lives 
so  directly,  and  tl  lus  I  commend  you  for  your 
work  in  obtainlnf :  this  expression  of  opinion, 
and  look  forward  to  having  your  views  and 
thinking  on  the  jdetails  of  your  worthwhile 
enterprise. 

Sincerely. 

RlcHASO   S.   SCHWEIKEB, 

U.S.  Senator 
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Washington 
Hon.  Richard  S 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C 
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Selec  rrvE  Service  System. 

.  D.C,  September  15,  1969. 
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Schweiker:   Thank  you  for 

3.   1969,  and  your 

the  action  which 
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Committees  to  Selective 
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for  scheduling,  at  least 
is   left   up   to  the   in- 
Dljector.  Generally,  thereafter 
meeting  times  will  be  de- 
degree  by  the  Commlt- 
:onslstent  with  availability 
nmlttee  functioning. 

that  the  State  Corn- 
formal  reports,  as  such, 
be  representatives  from 


all  State  Committees  who,  after  tbey  have 
familiarized  themselves  with  the  subject, 
win  participate  in  a  national  meeting  to  b« 
held  at  some  future  time  at  which  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  individual  State  Com- 
mittees will  be  compared  and  their  con- 
solidated recommendations  made  to  the  Se- 
lective Service  System.  The  views  of  each 
State  Committee  on  matters  it  considers  will, 
of  course,  initially  be  presented  to  the  State 
Directors. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  a  national  meet- 
ing Is  the  cross-fertilization  of  ideas  de- 
veloped by  the  youth  in  the  States.  This 
was  a  point  stress  by  President  Nixon  when 
he  met  with  the  initial  youth  group  In 
California  In  June. 

The  Selective  Service  System  will  evaluate 
the  recommendations  coming  out  of  the  na- 
tional meeting  and  they  will  be  reported  to 
the  President.  Another  point  stressed  by 
President  Nixon  was  the  great  value  that 
a  national  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
State  Advisory  Committees  will  have  in  car- 
rying back  information  and  Ideas  to  their  in- 
dividual- State  Committee.  State  Commit- 
tees win  be  kept  informed  on  the  actions 
taken  on  their  recommendations. 

As  you  are  aware  the  main  objective  of 
this  program  as  expressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  give  the  youth  of  the  Nation  an 
opportunity  to  make  constructive  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  program  In  which 
they  are  so  vitally  affect^ed. 

The  potential  of  the  program  for  construc- 
tive recommendations  was  illustrated  by  sev- 
eral preliminary  suggestions  made  by  the 
young  people  to  the  President  at  their  meet- 
ing with  him  m  California  during  June. 
The  President  thought  these  suggestions  had 
sufficient  value  to  merit  further  study  and 
referred  them  to  his  staff  members,  Mr. 
Peter  M.  Planigan  and  Mr,  Charles  B.  Wilkin- 
son to  discuss  with  Selective  Service. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lewis  B.  Hershet, 

23t  rector. 
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President  Nixon's  Drait  Reform 
Supported 

President  Nixon  has  received  the  strong 
support  of  the  National  Employment  Asso- 
ciation in  his  efforts  to  reform  the  Selective 
Service  System.  While  applauding  his  efforts, 
the  Association,  which  represents  the  nation's 
private  employment  agencies,  urged  the 
President  to  take  an  additional  step  to 
remove  Inequities  from  the  draft  law.  This 
additional  step  would  be  to  give  potential 
draftees  their  physical,  mental  and  moral 
tests  at  the  time  of  registration.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  registrant's  true  classification  would 
be  established  early  and  much  of  the  pres- 
ent uncertainty  would  be  eliminated. 

The  text  of  NEA  President  Joseph  L. 
Wroble's  letter  to  President  Nixon  follows: 

"The  National  Employment  Association 
strongly  commends  you  for  your  program  to 
relieve  the  uncertainties  that  mark  the 
present  operation  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  and  recommends  an  additional  step 
be  taken  In  easing  the  burden  of  the  draft 
on  the  nation's  young  men. 

"In  your  message  to  Congress  on  reforming 
the  military  draft,  you  stated  that: 

"  'The  present  draft  arrangements  make 
It  extremely  difficult  for  most  young  people 
to  plan  Intelligently  as  they  make  some  of 
the  most  Important  decisions  of  their  Uves, 
decisions  concerning  education,  career,  mar- 
riage, and  family.' 

"As  to  considerations  of  a  career,  the  pri- 
vate placement  agencies  our  Association  rep- 
resents have  had  the  repeated  experiences 
of  attempting  to  place  young,  male  job 
applicants  who,  while  otherwise  qualified, 
are  virtually  unemployable  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  their  status  In  the  draft. 

"Your  program  to  remove  from  vulnerabil- 
ity all  men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  26 
and  provide  for  draft  eligibility  only  those 


19  years  of  age  deserves  support.  It  would 
remove  a  significant  impediment  to  the  em- 
ployablllty  of  the  great  many  young  men 
who  seek  our  members'  counsel  regarding  job 
opportunities. 

"To  dispel  a  further  degree  of  uncertainty, 
we  strongly  urge  that  physical,  mental  and 
moral  teste  be  given  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion. In  this  manner,  the  registrant's  true 
classification  will  be  determined  early  and 
his  ability  to  plan  greatly  enhanced.  More- 
over, the  Selective  Service  System  would  gain 
an  accurate  count  of  the  number  of  eligible 
men  available. 

"You  have  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
National  Employment  Association  in  this 
effort,  and  we  will  make  our  views  known  to 
the  appropriate  legislative  committees  In  the 
Congress." 

The  National  Employment  Association  Is 
the  trade  organization  for  private  employ- 
ment agencies.  It  was  formed  In  1960  through 
a  merger  of  three  predecessor  organizations. 
A  key  program  Is  professional  development, 
and  its  members  are  pledged  to  a  rigid  Code 
of  E^thics. 

There  are  over  8.000  small  business  firms 
engaged  in  the  private  placement  agency 
business.  These  firms  employ  some  40.000 
people  and  are  responsible  for  approximately 
4  million  placements  each  year.  Private  em- 
plojrment  agencies  define  a  permanent  place- 
ment as  one  expected  to  last  at  least  90  days. 
The  U.S.  Employment  Ser\-lce  and  its  state 
affiliates  use  an  index  of  only  three  days  so 
there  Is  no  basis  for  comparison. 
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NEGLECT  OP  THE  GREAT  LAKES— 
ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
President  Nixon  announced  his  plans  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  maritime  in- 
dustry by  a  program  to  expand  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet  and 
revive  construction  of  commercial  vessels 
in  domestic  shipyards. 

Unfortunately,  the  President's  mari- 
time program  appears  to  overlook  the 
Great  Lakes,  inland  waterways,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Since  the  seaway 
opened  on  June  26,  1959,  it  has  stimu- 
lated economic  development  and  pros- 
perity not  only  within  the  Great  Lakes 
region,  but  throughout  the  entire  United 
States  and  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. As  the  seaway  enters  its  second 
decade  of  operations,  it  is  plagued  by 
numerous  problems  that  threaten  to 
choke  this  vital  transportation  link. 

The  seaway  is  the  only  federally  sup- 
ported waterway  that  Is  required  to  be 
self-supporting.  At  present,  the  seaway  is 
obligated  to  repay  $148  million  in  debt.  It 
is  often  suggested  that  the  way  the  sea- 
way can  pay  off  its  debt  is  by  raisins 
tolls.  However,  an  increase  in  toll  rates 
would  definitely  discourage  shipping  in 
the  Great  Lakes  region  and  defeat  the 
aim  for  which  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
was  constructed  in  the  first  place.  Inland 
waterways  in  the  United  States  have  al- 
ways been  open  without  charge.  If  the 
Great  Lakes  are  free  and  open  to  all,  why 
should  the  seaway  linking  the  lakes  even 
have  toll  charges? 

The  seaway  must  be  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  being  required  to  repay  the 
cost  of  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  from  revenue  derived  from 
toll  charges.  The  financial  position  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration must  be  Improved  so  that  it  can 
attract  and  handle  additional  maritime 
traffic. 


It  is  imperative  that  seaway  facilities 
be  efBcient  and  modem  to  accommodate 
increased  traffic  and  the  most  modem 
ships.  If  these  funds  are  provided,  port 
authorities  will  be  encouraged  to  improve 
terminals,  freight  handling,  loading  and 
unloading  facilities,  and  transportation 
facilities  to  and  from  port  areas. 

The  President's  new  proposal  increases 
Federal  subsidies  for  ship  construction 
and  operation  of  shipping  lines  for 
oceangoing  vessels  involved  in  foreign 
commerce  so  that  they  will  be  better  able 
to  compete  with  foreign  carriers.  Why 
must  U.S.  Great  Lake  vessels  be  excluded 
from  this  proposal?  Certainly,  it  makes 
.sense  that  similar  assistance  should  be 
devised  for  our  translakes  shipping  fleet 
because  keen  competition  is  also  prev- 
alent in  the  Great  Lakes  area.  Canada 
has  subsidized  its  Great  Lakes  fleet  mak- 
ing it  one  of  the  most  advanced  and 
highly  automated  in  the  world.  From 
1955  to  1965,  the  American  Great  Lakes 
fleet  declined  approximately  500,000 
gross  tons  while  the  Canadian  Great 
Lakes  fleet  increased  by  the  same 
amount.  Therefore,  I  urge  that  discrimi- 
nation in  maritime  subsidies  be  termi- 
nated and  that  aid  be  made  available  to 
all  American  shipping. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  we  must 
add  to  the  President's  maritime  pro- 
posals by  developing  ways  and  means  to 
.solve  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  system's  problems.  Surely,  if  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Is  able  to  reach  its 
full  potential  and  proper  place  in  our 
transportation  network,  our  national 
economy  will  benefit  tremendously. 


POLLUTION  THREATENS  A 
PRECIOUS  RESOURCE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  6,  1969,  I  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  156  to  establish  an 
Interagency  Commission  with  the  specific 
duty  of  planning  for  our  Nation's  par- 
ticipation in  the  1972  U.N.  Conference 
on  the  Human  Environment. 

At  that  time,  I  stated  to  the  Senate 
that  there  is  a  serious  question  whether 
our  Government  is  taking  sufficient  steps 
to  insure  adequate  planning  for  this  most 
important  conference. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming that  the  pollution  of  our  air 
and  water  is  creating  a  grave  environ- 
mental crisis,  and  this  crisis  is  one  of 
worldwide  dimension. 

Water  is  one  of  our  most  precious  re- 
sources. The  threat  to  its  futuie  use  by 
mounting  pollution  is  discussed  with  un- 
usual clarity  and  Insight  by  Ken  Jurgens 
in  the  October  1969  issue  of  Texas  Parks 
and  Wildlife,  in  an  article  entitled 
Water,  Water  Everywhere:  Keep  It  Fit 
To  SupFKjrt  Life." 

The  article  is  accompanied  by  some 
excellent  photographs  by  Reagan  Brad- 
shaw  and  Bill  Duncan.  These  pictures 
bespeak  the  adage  that  "one  picture  is 
worth  a  thousand  words."  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  they  cannot  be  reproduced  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  article  discusses  all  phases  of 
water  pollution:  Domestic  sewage;  in- 
dustrial wastes;  excessive  nutrients  such 
as  phosphates,  ammonia,  or  nitrates;  oil 
pollution;  abnormal  variances  in  water's 


temperature;  pollution  by  toxic  sub- 
stances such  as  the  phenolic  compounds, 
sulfides,  cyanides,  and  heavy  metals  such 
as  copper,  chromium,  and  zinc;  and  the 
pesticide  problem. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  amply  illus- 
trates why  all  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
environmental  crisis,  including  the  1972 
U.N.  Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment are  vitally  Important  to  the  sur- 
vival of  mankind.  I  commend  the  article 
to  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife, 

October  1969) 

Water,  Water  Everywhere:  Keep  It  Pit  To 

Support  Life 

(By  Ken  Jurgens) 

News  of  recent  well  leaks  off  the  Cali- 
fornia and  Louisiana  coasts  and  the  fish 
kill  in  the  Rhine  River  in  Germany  have 
intensified  public  Interest  in  pollution.  Yet 
most  people  only  vaguely  understand  the 
meaning  and  scope  of  pollution.  To  pollute 
is  to  make  physically  Impure,  to  befoul,  de- 
file, dirty,  or  taint,  but  modern  usage  en- 
compasses yet  another  connotation — fo  alter 
adversely. 

We  all  know  that  water  is  a  fundamental 
requirement  of  all  living  things  and  that 
clean,  natural  waters — unaltered  by  man — 
are  essential  to  all  life.  Changing  the  con- 
dition of  our  natural  waters  In  any  way 
which  harms  or  excludes  normally  found 
aquatic  life  is  an  act  of  pollution  whether 
or  not  it  Is  done  legally.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  give  the  reader  a  basic  un- 
derstanding of  water  quality  and  the  effects 
of  pollutants  upon  fish,  plants,  and  other 
wildlife  found  in  and  around  our  rivers, 
ponds,   lakes,   streams,   bays,   and   estuaries. 

When  natural  waters  are  clean  and  sup- 
port a  vrtde  variety  of  aquatic  or  marine  life, 
they  are  said  to  be  of  good  quality.  Water  is 
an  almost  universal  solvent.  Thus,  natural 
waters  may  contain  any  number  of  dissolved 
substances.  Moving  waters  may  also  carry 
many  suspended  or  emulsified  materials  such 
as  silt  or  oil  and  grease.  Technically,  water 
quality  Is  Judged  by  the  amounts  of  sub- 
stances it  contains  plus  its  acidity,  alkalinity, 
turbidity,  and  temperature.  Chemical  or 
other  analyses  of  water  quality  measure  sub- 
stances contained  in  water  in  parts  per  mil- 
lion parts  of  water  (ppm)  or  In  milligrams 
per  liter  ^mg/l). 

acid  and  alkaline  waters 

Natural  waters  are  either  slightly  acid  or 
alkaline  depending  upon  the  minerals  of  the 
particular  region.  When  natural  waters  are 
acid  it  is  usually  due  to  dissolved  carbon 
dioxide,  sulfuric  or  other  mineral  acids.  When 
waters  are  alkaline  it  Is  a  result  of  dissolved 
carbonates,  blcarbonates,  silicates,  phos- 
phates, anc*  alkaline  organic  substances. 

Acid  and  alkaline  waters  are  both  described 
In  terms  of  potential  hydrogen  ion  concentra- 
tion (pH) .  A  pH  7  is  neutral.  Less  than  pH  7 
is  acid  and  greater  than  pH  7  is  alkaline. 
Natural  waters  most  frequently  range  from 
pH  6.5  to  pH  8.5. 

dissolved  oxygen 

Pish  and  other  aquatic  and  marine  life  re- 
quire dissolved  oxygen  or  they  will  suffocate. 
Some  warm-water  fish,  such  as  carp,  can 
live  in  water  with  as  little  as  3  ppm  of  oxygen, 
wheretis  largemouth  bass  require  more  dis- 
solved oxygen  and  live  best  In  water  contain- 
ing 5  to  8  ppm.  Most  natural  waters  with  good 
fish  i»pulatlons  contain  ample  dissolved 
oxygen. 

Flowing  streams,  free  of  excessive  oxygen- 
demanding  pollutants,  can  regain  oxygen  by 
flowing  a  relatively  short  distance.  The  more 


rifles  and  rapids  present,  the  sooner  the 
stream  recovers  lost  oxygen. 

Unfortunately,  organic  pollutants — which 
consume  large  amounts  of  dissolved  oxygen — 
are  often  Introduced  Into  natural  waters  in 
great  quantity.  The  bulk  of  these  pollutants 
come  from  domestic  sewage  and  Industrial 
wastes.  Unless  properly  treated  they  can 
make  water  unfit  for  aquatic  lite. 

Even  with  adequate  waste  treatment,  some 
single  industries  release  enough  oxygen- 
demanding  wastes  to  equal  sewage  wastes 
from  cities  of  50,000  to  100.000  population. 
The  seriousness  of  organic  pollution  can  be 
understood  simply  by  looking  at  a  Texas  map 
to  see  the  many  cities  and  industrial  plants 
along  our  rivers  and  some  coastal  bays.  Of 
further  significance  is  that  fact  that  water  in 
a  river  has  to  be  reused  many  times  before 
reaching  the  open  sea. 

In  some  streams  and  coastal  bays.  It's  a 
marvel  that  fish  life  exists  at  all.  In  fact,  cer- 
tain waters  have  been  so  heavily  polluted  that 
authorities  consider  them  unfit  for  produc- 
tion of  fish  life.  The  truth  is,  no  fish  can  live 
in  them,  and  when  fish  enter  such  areas  by 
accident,  they  most  likely  will  die. 

nutrients 

Traces  of  nutrient  materials  such  as  phos- 
phates, ammonia,  or  nitrates  in  natural 
waters  are  required  for  the  growth  of  aquatic 
plants.  However,  when  present  in  large  quan- 
tities they  cause  excessive  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion which  often  interfere  with  swimming, 
boating,  fishing,  and  water  skiing.  Heavy 
growth  of  aquatic  plants  may  also  cause  bad 
tasting  water,  foul  odors,  and  extensive  fish 
kills.  When  large  quantities  of  plants  die  and 
decay,  they  use  up  dissolved  oxygen  In  the 
water  causing  fish  to  suffocate. 

Nutrient  materials  in  surface  waters  often 
come  from  the  land — in  runoff  waters  car- 
rying agricultural  fertilizers,  from  sewage 
wastes,  either  r&w  or  treated,  or  Industrial 
wastes. 

Ammonia,  a  nutrient  (fertilizer),  is  also 
toxic  (poisonous)  especially  in  more  alkaline 
waters. 

on. 

Oil  which  finds  its  way  into  surlace  waters 
is  harmful  to  aquatic  life  in  a  number  of 
ways.  Free  and  emulsified  oils  can  coat  the 
gllis  of  fish  causing  them  to  suffocate.  They 
also  coat  and  kill  one-celled  plants  and  ani- 
mals which  are  vital  sources  of  fish  food. 

Oily  materials  that  settle  to  the  bottom, 
coat  the  bottom,  suffocate  bottom-living  ani- 
mals, destroy  fish  habitat,  and  render  useless 
areas  used  by  fish  for  spawning.  Water-solu- 
ble oils  may  cause  fish  to  become  unpalatable 
and  may  be  poisonous  to  fish  and  other 
aquatic  or  marine  life.  In  addition,  thick 
films  of  oil  floating  on  the  surface  can  upset 
the  natural  self-purification  of  streams  by 
preventing    aeration. 

solids 

In  water  quality  .studies,  some  substances 
are  classed  as  solids  which  are  defined  as 
either  dissolved,  suspended,  or  settleable 
Dissolved  solids  are  materials  such  as  salts 
and  sugars  while  suspended  and /or  settle- 
able  solids  are  such  as  silt,  paper  pulp  waste 
fibers,  sewage  solids,  water  treatment  sludges, 
lime  waste  from  treating  Industrial  waste 
waters,  oily  sludges,  and  street  washings. 

Dissolved  solids  result  mainly  from 
minerals  leached  from  soils  or  geological 
deposits,  although  large  amounts  reach 
natural  waters  from  industrial  wastes.  U.S 
Public  Health  Service  drinking  water  stand- 
ards suggest  not  more  than  500  ppm  of  total 
dissolved  solids  should  be  present  In  fresh 
water. 

Salinity,  or  amount  of  salts  dissolved  in 
water.  Is  particularly  crucial  to  productivity 
of  coastal  waters.  Many  people  think  salt 
water  is  sea  water  regardless  of  where  it  is 
found — in  the  coastal  bays  or  open  sea — and 
that  no  matter  how  much  salt  It  contains. 
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marine  anlnmls  ■won't  know  the  difference. 
Actually,  flsh,  shrimp,  crabs,  oysters,  and 
other  marine  annuals  have  definite  prefer- 
ences for  certain  amounts  of  dissolved  salt 
(sodium  or  magnesium  chloride). 

On  the  average,  waters  of  the  open  sea 
contain  a  total  *Ulnlty  of  35,000  ppm.  Bays 
and  estuaries,  or  the  other  hand,  vary  from 
almost  no  salinity  where  the  rivers  enter  the 
bays  to  nearly  the  salinity  of  seawater  where 
th?  bays  meet  tie  sea.  These  zones  of  vary- 
ing salinity  are  very  important  to  marine 
life.  When  chanj  es  are  made  by  the  unnat- 
ural addition  of  dissolved  salts,  the  habitat 
Is  changed — either  the  area  becomes  com- 
pletely useless  f(r  marine  life  causing  them 
to  leave,  or  desfoys  marine  organisms  out- 
right. 

Fortunately,  niany  oil  producers,  who  pro- 
duce vast  amounjts  of  concentrated  brine,  are 
relnjectlon  into  the  geologic 
formation  from  Which  it  was  pumped.  If  all 
producers — inclullng  other  mining  Inter- 
ests— did  this,  fone  of  these  salty  waters 
contaminate  surface  waters 
so  necessary  to  dsh  and  wildlife. 

Suspended  or  ,  lettleable  solids  are  another 
matter.  Silt,  seuage  solids,  and  Industrial 
waste  slurries,  cause  surface  waters  to  be- 
come turbid  and  may  contain  substances 
which  are  poison  jus  or  otherwise  make  water 
unfit  for  living  ci  eatures. 

J>arge*  §mounU  of  iron,  either  dissolved  or 
coat  the  gills  of  fish  and 
other  glU-breatl  ing  animals  with  iron  de- 
posits and  prev  >nt  them  from  exchanging 
waste  carbon  dioxide  for  oxygen.  This  causes 
them  to  suffocat^.  The  same  problem  Is  some- 
pulping  wastes  from  paper 
and  (>aper  board  manufactvire. 

Throughout  h  story  until  the  present,  in- 
dustry has  tradli  ionally  used  streams,  rivers, 
bajrs,  and  oceanii  as  receptacles  for  disposal 
unwanted  wfistes.  Pollution  of  surface 
looked  on  by  many  as  the 
'necessary  result"  of  our  economic  and  In- 
dustrial systems,  It  has  often  been  said  that 
pollution  is  dilution."  This 
longer  be  tolerated. 


'the  solution  to 
approach  can  no 


•  •EMPERATDRE 

In  the  Uniteei  States  today,  almost  one- 
half  of  all  watei  used  for  all  purposes  Is  for 
cooling  and  cone  ensing  by  power  and  manu- 
facturing industries.  The  power  Industry 
alone  \ised  more  than  40  trillion  gallons  In 
1964.  Other  Industries  used  in  excess  of  an- 
other 9  trillion  g  aliens.  The  amount  of  waste 
beat  released  is  to  lakes  and  streams,  bay* 
and  estuaries,  even  with  some  onshore  cool- 
ing, is  almost  inc  alculable. 

Generally,  water  used  by  the  power  indus- 
try in  conventii  inal  steam  plants  for  one- 
through  cooling  Is  raised  10  to  15°  above  Its 
intake  temperature  and  is  then  released  into 
surface  waters  unless  some  form  of  onshore 
cooling  is  employed  prior  to  discharge.  The 
danger  is  this:  such  discharges  are  capable 
of  raising  surfare  water  temperatures  to  a 
point  to  which  flsh  and  other  aquatic  life 
cannot  adjust.  Therefore,  they  are  forced  to 
avoid  heated  ar»as  or  die.  In  addition,  in- 
creased tempera  ;ure  reduces  the  amount  of 
oxygen  the  wate  r  can  contain,  Increases  rate 
of  chemical  reac  ;lon  of  other  pollutants,  and 
Increases  toxicity  of  many  poisonous  sub- 
stances. 

In  streams,  latge  amounts  of  heated  water 
can,  and  sometimes  do,  cause  thermal  blocks 
preventing  fish  moving  upstream  to  the 
cooler  waters  alove  the  point  of  discharge. 
In  lakes  that  ar^  sufficiently  deep  and  large, 
warmwater  fish  fcpecles  such  as  channel  cat- 
fish and  largem<iuth  bass  may  not  suffer  too 
greatly,  and  in  wpnter.  the  heated  water  often 
provides  excellent  fishing  since  such  flsh 
tend  to  move  'o  the  area  with  the  most 
agreeable  temprrature.  However,  coldwater 
fish,  such  as  raijibow  trout  and  salmon,  may 
be  completely  el|lminated  by  Increased  water 
temperature. 


In  bays  and  estuaries  along  the  Texas  coast, 
waters  are  generally  shallow  in  those  areas 
used  as  nursery  grounds  by  flsh.  shrimp, 
crabs,  and  oysters.  Summer  temperatures 
may  naturally  reach  95"  P  or  more;  therefore, 
any  substantial  releases  of  heated  waters 
into  these  large  areas  can  only  remove  such 
areas  as  habitat  for  marine  life  during  the 
summer  when  they  are  needed  most  as  nurs- 
eries. 

Two  examples  of  the  direct  effect  of  heated 
waters  on  marine  life  should  suffice  to  point 
up  the  danger  of  released  heated  waste 
water  into  coastal  waters  during  the  summer 
months.  At  prolonged  temperatures  above 
95'  P  oysters  close  their  shells  and  cannot 
feed  properly.  Since  they  cannot  move,  pro- 
longed exposure  to  heated  water  may  cause 
them  to  die  of  starvation,  even  if  the  water 
is  not  hot  enough  to  kill  them  outright. 
Also,  according  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Com- 
meralal  Fisheries,  brown  shrimp  cannot  live 
in  waters  with  temperatures  In  excess  of  95 
to  97°  F.  Thus,  areas  affected  by  large  vol- 
umes of  heated  discharges  are  destroyed 
habitat. 

In  most  cases  regarding  Texas'  inland  wa- 
ters, Texas  Water  Quality  Requirements 
state  that  the  upper  limit  of  the  represent- 
ative water  temperature  is  96°  F  and  sur- 
face water  temperatures  are  not  to  exceed  a 
five-degree  rise  in  this  representaUve  tem- 
perature above  natural  conditions.  In  coastal 
waters,  during  fall,  winter,  and  spring,  water 
temperatures  are  not  to  exceed  a  four-degree 
rise  in  represenUtlve  temperature  above  nat- 
ural conditions,  while  In  summer  this  rise  is 
not  to  exceed  more  than  1  Vi  degrees. 

Because  fish  and  other  aquatic  or  marine 
life  have  no  control  over  their  body  tempera- 
tures, environmental  temperature  is  ex- 
tremely Important.  Heated  discharges  can  be 
beneficial  during  the  cool  and  cold  months 
of  the  year,  but  in  the  warmer  months,  es- 
pecially In  streams  and  shallow  waters  al- 
ready heated  by  the  sun.  Increased  tempera- 
tures due  to  large  releases  of  Industrial  cool- 
ing waters  can  be  deadly  or  can  completely 
eliminate  'large  areas  as  valuable  nursery 
grounds  or  flsh  habitat. 

Because  of  the  effect  of  temperature  on 
fish  and  aquatic  Ufe,  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  states,  "A  tem- 
perature of  95°  P  Is  about  the  maximum  ac- 
ceptable for  aquatic  life."  Therefore,  it  Is 
obvious  that  It  would  be  best  If  all  waste 
waters  released  into  surface  waters  did  not 
exceed  95°  F,  especially  where  warmwater 
fish  and  other  desirable  aquatic  life  exist. 
Even  here,  the  waters  receiving  the  heated 
wastewater  discharges  must  have  sufficient 
volume  to  absorb  the  waste  heat  without  111 
effect  to  aquatic  life. 

TOXIC    StTBSTANCES 

Up  to  this  point  only  the  natural  or  me- 
chanical effects  of  pollutants  have  been  re- 
viewed. But,  many  substances  Introduced  to 
natural  waters  are  directly  toxic  or  poisonous 
to  living  things.  Just  a  few  of  these  are  phe- 
nolic compounds,  sulfides,  cyanides,  and 
heavy  metals  such  as  copper,  chromium,  and 
zinc. 

Phenolic  compounds  are  used  as  disinfect- 
ants, such  as  carbolic  acid,  and  are  among 
wastes  produced  from  petroleum  refining, 
and  the  manufacture  of  petrochemicals  and 
coal  tar  products. 

Extremely  small  amounts  of  phenolic  com- 
pounds may  not  be  toxic  to  fish  buc  do 
cause  them  to  have  an  unpalatable  phenolic 
taste.  A  dangerous  aspect  of  phenolic  wastes 
to  flsh  Is  that  the  toxicity  of  phenol  Increases 
as  oxygen  concentration  In  the  water  de- 
creases. Thus,  the  presence  of  small  amounts 
of  phenols  magnify  the  effects  of  other  pol- 
lutants which  reduce  the  amount  of  dis- 
solved oxygen. 

According  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  and  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  not  more  than  0.2  ppm  phe- 
nols are  acceptable  In  surface  waters  for  fish, 


and  Industrial  effluents  should  not  contain 
more  than  0.1  ppm  at  the  point  of  discharge 
Into  surface  waters.  Also,  there  Is  evidence 
which  suggests  that  the  toxicity  of  phenolic 
compounds  to  aquatic  life  Is  even  greater 
In  the  softer  natural  waters. 

Metallic  copper  does  not  dissolve  In  water 
but  many  copper  salts  are  very  soluble  and 
poisonous  in  varying  degrees  to  flsh  and  other 
aquatic  life,  Including  plants  depending  on 
water  hardness   and   temperature. 

Although  soluble  copper  salts  in  minute 
amounts  up  to  0.05  ppm  may  be  naturally 
present  in  some  waters,  more  often  they  en- 
ter surface  waters  with  industrial  waste 
discharges.  In  Industry,  copper  Is  used  In 
electroplating,  photography,  textile  manufac- 
turing, pesticides,  and  many  other  Industrial 
processes. 

There  are  reports  of  the  toxic  effects  of 
copper  to  flsh  and  other  aquatic  life  In  con- 
centration of  as  little  as  0.015  to  3.0  ppm. 
In  salt  water,  only  0.13  to  0.5  ppm  absorbed 
In  the  flesh  causes  oysters  to  be  green  In  color 
and  makes  them  unflt  for  human  consump- 
tion. Oysters,  as  you  know,  permanently  at- 
tach themselves  to  the  bay  bottom  and  pump 
water  through  their  bodies  to  strain  out 
whatever  food  It  may  contain.  Once  attached 
to  the  bottom,  they  either  grow  and  multiply 
or  die  and  are  lost.  Any  pollutant  which  Is 
absorbed,  stored,  and  concentrated  in  their 
bodies  is  hazardous  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous   quantities   of   water   they   fllter. 

Zinc  salts,  such  £is  zinc  chloride  and  zinc 
sulphate,  are  used  extensively  in  many  in- 
dustries— in  the  manufacture  of  paints,  cos- 
metics, dyes,  and  Insecticides  for  example. 
They  can  therefore  be  expected  to  be  present 
in  industrial  wastes  as  well  as  domestic 
wastes. 

Soluble  salts  of  zinc  are  very  toxic  to  flsh 
and  other  aquatic  life  and  where  soluble 
copper  is  present,  zinc  toxicity  Is  increased. 

It  Is  known  that  flsh  eggs  exposed  to  zinc 
In  solution  are  delayed  In  hatching  and  the 
actual  numbers  of  such  eggs  which  do  hatch 
are  considerably  reduced.  Also,  there  are  re- 
ports that  young  hatchery  flsh,  transferred 
from  pond  to  pond  In  galvanized  palls  for 
stocking  purposes,  suffered  toxic  effects  of 
zinc  contained  In  the  galvanized  coating. 

In  saltwater,  oysters  are  known  to  concen- 
trate zinc,  and  very  small  amounts  are  re- 
ported to  be  dangerous  to  them.  According  to 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  concentra- 
tions toxic  to  flsh  range  from  0.3  to  4.0 
ppm — these  toxicities  depending  on  hardness 
of  the  water.  The  softer  the  water  is,  the 
greater  the  toxicity  of  zinc  to  aquatic  life. 

Like  the  salts  of  copper,  chromium  salts 
are  toxic  to  aquatic  life  varying  with  tem- 
perature and  particularly  with  water  hard- 
ness. 

The  metal  flnlshlng  Industry  Is  the  great- 
est single  source  of  chromium  wastes  but 
chromium — as  are  chlorine  and  cadmium — 
Is  commonly  used  as  a  corrosion  inhibitor  In 
cooling  water  systems  of  steam-electric 
plants  and  other  Industries  where  waste  heat 
Is  removed  through  cooling  water  systems. 

Though  the  toxic  effect  of  chromium  salts 
on  fish  is  not  clearly  understood,  fish  food 
organisms  such  as  water  fleas  have  been 
harmed  by  as  little  as  1.2  ppm  chromium 
chloride.  It  is  known  that  algae  concentrate 
chromium  one  hundred  or  more  times  over 
the  concentration  contained  In  the  water. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration suggests  that  the  maximum 
allowable  amount  of  chromium  in  Incustrial 
waste  effluents  "can  be  expected  to  be  less 
than  1.0  ppm." 

As  little  as  0.05  to  0.15  ppm  of  most  cyanide 
salts  have  been  reported  to  have  killed  flsh. 
Cyanide  can  be  present  In  waste  waters  from 
Industries  such  as  steel  refining,  metal  clean- 
ing and  electroplating,  chemical  manufactur- 
ing ana  petroleum  refining.  They  are  poison- 
ous substances  which  become  even  more  toxic 
as  temperature  Increases.  The  cyanide  salts 
of  zinc  and  cadmium  are  extremely  toxic. 


Waste  BUlfldes  are  produced  by  such  Indus- 
tries as  pulp  and  paper  mills,  chemical  plants, 
tanneries,  and  oil  refineries.  Sulfldes  are  also 
produced  In  the  decomposition  of  sewage. 

Research  by  the  Texas  Parks  and  WlldUfe 
Department  fisheries  blologUts  has  shown 
hydrogen  sulflde  to  be  a  major  factor  In  the 
death  of  young  catflsh  In  the  softer,  more 
acid  waters  of  East  Texas.  In  certain  lakes 
It  was  learned  that,  although  channel  catflsh 
spawned,  their  eggs  would  not  hatch  properly 
and  hatchery-reared  catflsh  fry  stocked  In 
these  waters  would  not  Uve.  Lethal  sulflde 
concentrations  ranged  from  0.6  ppm  for  cat- 
flsh fry  to  1.4  ppm  for  adult  catflsh.  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
sources  suggest  that  sensitive  flshes  may  be 
killed  by  concentrations  of  sulfldes  from  as 
little  as  0.5  to  1.0  ppm  "even  In  neutral  and 
somewhat  alkaline  solution." 


PESTICnjES 

A  limited  number  of  toxic  substances  have 
thus  far  been  discussed.  In  most  cases  they 
were  relatively  simple.  Inorganic  chemicals. 
Chemical  Industries  today,  however,  are  pro- 
ducing complex  organic  compoimds  faster 
than  they  can  be  evaluated.  In  terms  of  their 
immediate,  or  especially,  their  long-range 
effecte  on  living  things  or  upon  the  environ- 
ment, little  or  nothing  is  known. 

Perhaps  the  most  Insidious  of  all  the 
organic  compounds  are  the  chlorinated  hy- 
drocarbons and  the  organophosphates.  These 
are  the  chemical  groups  to  which  many  of 
the  present  day  Insecticides  belong. 

Who  would  have  believed  that  DDT,  which 
had  such  promise  toward  controlling  insect- 
transmitted  diseases  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  would  today  be  found  in  tissues  of 
animal  life  at  Antarctica?  Who  would  have 
believed  that  flsh  such  as  the  coho  salmon  In 
Lake  Michigan  would  be  so  contaminated 
with  deadly  DDT  that  tons  of  commercially 
harvested  salmon  wovUd  have  to  be  confls- 
cated  to  protect  the  health  of  unsuspecting 
consumers? 

The  truth  about  DDT  In  Lake  Michigan 
coho  salmon,  according  to  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  is  that  confiscated 
fish  contained  DDT  residues  up  to  19  ppm. 
Amotmts  of  DDT  tolerated  In  meats  are  only 
7  ppm. 

No  one  knows  how  these  salmon  accumu- 
lated so  much  DDT.  But  it  is  suspected  that 
the  concentration  of  DDT  was  a  step-by- 
step  buildup  in  the  fish's  food  chain  through 
what  is  technically  called  biological  magni- 
fication. For  example;  DDT  was  applied  on  a 
widespread  area  to  control  some  Insect  pest 
of  agriculture  or  perhaps  forestry.  The  resi- 
due washed  off  the  land  by  rains  and  Into 
the  sxirface  waters.  Next,  microscopic  plants 
and  animals  absorbed  and  concentrated  the 
DDT.  They  were  then  eaten  by  some  higher 
form  of  Ufe  such  as  small  forage  fish  or  min- 
nows. Minnows  concentrated  DDT  even  more 
and  were  In  turn  eaten  by  larger  fish,  more 
and  more  concentrating  the  DDT  until  19 
ppm  were  contained  In  the  bodies  of  coho 
salmon. 

It  Is  known  at  present  that  DDT,  Its  deriv- 
atives and  other  "hard  pesticides,"  are 
stored  In  the  fatty  tissues  of  virtually  all  liv- 
ing things.  What  Is  not  known,  and  what 
may  not  be  known  for  generations.  Is  the 
long-range  effect  of  such  pesticides  on  all  life 
forms.  We  do  know  peregrine  falcons  are 
nearly  extinct,  reportedly  because  of  DDT. 
We  suspect  the  brown  pelican,  formerly  com- 
mon on  the  Texas  coast,  has  almost  disap- 
peared possibly  because  of  DDT.  We  do  not 
know  how  this  pollutant  wUl  affect  life  In 
years  to  come.  We  can  be  sure,  however,  that 
it  will  not  be  for  the  better. 

Some  pesticides  are  safer  than  others  but 
none  are  completely  safe  and  those  that  have 
long  term,  residual  toxicity  are  the  least  safe 
of  all.  To  Illustrate  their  extreme  toxicity 
to  aquatic  and  marine  life.  It  is  known  that 
DDT  in  concentrations  as  Uttle  as  0.6  ppb 


(parts  per  billion  parts  of  sea  or  bay  water) 
win  immobilize  or  kill  a  shrimp  population 
in  two  days.  Also,  oysters  stop  feeding  In 
v^ater  containing  only  1.0  ppb  DDT,  and 
oyster  shell  producUon  U  prevented  or 
stopped  when  only  a  few  parts  per  billion  of 
DDT  are  present. 

Research  studies  have  been  conducted  with 
many  species  In  the  presence  of  various  pes- 
ticides. To  compare  toxicities  with  a  familiar 
fish  species,  resetirch  reports  show  bluegills 
(a  small  yunflsh  locally  known  as  "sun  perch" 
or  "bream"  In  various  parts  of  Texas)  have 
been  killed  by  as  little  as  the  following  con- 
centrations of  these  pesticides:  Chlordane — 
22  ppb,  Heptachlor— 19  ppb,  DDT— 16  ppb, 
Aldrln— 13  ppb,  Dleldrln— 7.9  ppb.  Toxa- 
phene — 3.5  ppb.  and  Endrin — 0.6  ppb. 

None  of  these  values  are  absolute  because 
lethal  toxicity  varies  with  the  size  and  con- 
dition of  the  animals,  in  addition.  If  other 
poUutante  are  present,  the  animals  already 
may  be  affected  and  very  little  additional 
pollution  may  cause  them  to  succumb  quick- 
ly. However,  these  values  illustrate  the  com- 
parative toxicity  of  these  deadly  chlorinated 
hydrocarbon  compounds. 

The  reason  so  much  is  heard  about  DDT  is 
because  so  much  of  it  has  been  used  and  it 
laste  so  long  as  a  toxic  residue.  Imagine  what 
could  happen  to  flsh  and  wildlife  if,  for  ex- 
ample, a  thousand  acres  of  land  Infested 
with  flre  ants  were  ueated  with  30.000 
pounds  of  dleldrtn.  Suppose.  Just  after  ap- 
plication a  six  or  seven-inch  rain  fell  on  the 
area.  The  result  of  the  runoff  conUinlng 
dleldrln  entering  a  river  could  wipe  out  all 
life  along  the  entire  course  of  the  river  to 
the  sea.  And  life  in  the  sea  would  also  be 
affected.  Shrimps  and  oysters,  flsh,  and  crabs 
could  be  destroyed  by  the  tons.  The  animals 
that  would  eat  these  dead  and  djing  crea- 
tures might  also  be  killed  or  in  some  other 
way  harmed  to  the  point  that  they  might 
slowly  but  surely  head  toward  extinction. 

We  do  not  reconunend  that  the  use  of  all 
pesticides  be  halted.  We  do  recommend  that 
extreme  care  should  be  practiced  In  using 
pesticides,  particularly  those  that  have  long- 
term  residual  effect  on  living  things.  Serious 
consideration  should  always  be  given  to  the 
possibility  of  dangerous  contamination  of 
the  environment  before  the  decision  Is  made 
to  use  pesticides.  Plans  for  wide  scale  ap- 
plications particularly  need  very  critical 
review. 

What  we  have  written  has  been  for  a  single 
purpose;  In  some  small  way.  to  make  people 
aware  that  sources  of  pollution  are  every- 
where around  us.  In  the  volumes  of  sdentlflc 
literature,  much  has  been  written  In  tech- 
nical detail  about  the  effects  of  pollutants 
on  flsh  and  wildlife  and  on  the  entire  en- 
vironment. But,  such  papers  are  difflciUt 
reading  even  for  the  scientist  and  are  not 
published  In  places  where  the  average  per- 
son can  find  them. 

We  have  a  sufficiently  advanced  technology 
to  purify  water  for  our  own  use;  however, 
flsh  £ind  wildlife  have  no  choice  but  to  use 
the  water  available  to  them.  If  the  water  is 
unfit  to  support  life,  animals  will  either 
avoid  such  water  or  die  unless  we  treat  wa- 
ters to  make  them  harmless — not  only  to 
us — ^but  also  to  these  other  forms  of  life. 
This  Is  our  duty,  even  If  the  cost  Is  high. 

This  article  has  barely  scratched  the  sur- 
face. But.  hof>efully,  what  is  here  should 
bring  to  the  reader  an  awareness  of  pollution 
and  some  of  Its  hazards.  Once  the  majority 
of  people  become  aware  of  a  serious  problem, 
solutions  will  be  found. 

In  the  United  States,  where  single-minded 
purpose  and  effort  have  fashioned  the  means 
to  put  rn^n  on  the  moon  and  to  photograph 
Mars  from  a  space  vehicle,  similar  purpose 
and  effort  wlU  find  the  means  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  environment  which  we  share 
with  our  presently  abundant  flsh  and  wild- 
life. 


MOBILIZATION  BACKERS 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
new  evidence  that  the  backers  of  the 
November  15  movement  are  not  sailing 
xuider  their  true  colors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  Insert  In  the  Rbcord  resolutions 
adopted  on  October  12  by  the  Stock- 
holm Conference  on  Vietnam  titled  "No- 
vember 15  Day  of  International  Mo- 
bilization To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam." 

First  it  should  be  noted.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Stockholm  Vietnam  Conference 
was  also  one  of  the  participating  organi- 
zations in  the  Communist  controlled 
World  Assembly  for  Peace  held  in  East 
Berlin  in  June  of  this  year.  Others  pres- 
ent at  that  meeting  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain were  Barbara  Bick,  national  editor 
of  the  Women's  Strike  for  Peace  News- 
letter, and  Ii-vlng  Samofl.  Los  Angeles, 
Peace  Action  Council.  Both  of  these  peo- 
ple are  listed  on  the  Steering  Committee 
of  the  New  Mobilization  Committee 
which  Is  the  principal  sponsor  and  or-- 
ganlzer  of  the  November  15  alTalr.  All 
of  this  Information,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  inserted  In  the  Record  previously. 

When  you  read  the  resolutions,  Mr. 
President,  you  will  see  references  to  the 
so-called  fall  offensive  which  began 
with  demonstrations  in  Chicago  in  con- 
nection with  the  trial  of  the  "Chicago 

eight."  ,  ,  ^, 

It  is  coincidental  that  the  open  letter 
to  the  American  people,  which  originated 
In  Hanoi  and  was  such  a  blatant  inter- 
jection of  anti-American  ideology  into 
domestic  affairs,  used  the  same  language? 
Did  the  Premier  of  North  Vietnam  simply 
happen  upon  the  use  of  the  same  term 
when  he  concluded  his  letter  with  the 
phrase.  "May  your  faU  offensive  succeed 
splendidly"? 

The  evidence  is  mounting,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  whole  antiwar  movement 
was  spawned  in  totalitarian  circles  and 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  nat- 
ural desire  of  all  Americans  to  see  peace 
achieved  In  Vietnam  and  the  war  brought 
to  an  honorable  solution. 

Even  the  use  of  adjectives  is  the  same. 
All  of  these  groups  pick  up  the  phrase 
"Immediate,  total,  and  unconditional 
withdrawal." 

Those  who  wish  to  join  in  with  thia 
group,  the  New  Mobilization  Conunittee. 
are  certainly  free  to  do  so.  Those  in  polit- 
ical circles  who  wish  to  lend  their  name 
and  ostensible  support  are  not  prevented 
from  doing  so  under  the  laws  of  our  Na- 
tion. They  may.  however,  be  treading 
dangerously  close  to  a  violation  of  their 
oath  of  office  In  being  sworn  to  uphold 
and  defend  the  Constitution  and  defend 
it  from  all  enemies  both  foreign  and 
domestic.  They  will,  I  am  sure,  be  held 
accountable  for  their  actions  by  the  peo- 
ple who  placed  them  in  a  position  of 
public  trust. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recced,  as  follows: 

November  15  Day  of  Inteenationai.  Moan-i- 

ZATION  To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam 

Resolution:  Adopted  October  12.  1969 

The  Stockholm  Conference  on  Vietnam 
welcomes  the  formation  of  the  broadest 
coalition  of  US  anti-war  forces  yet  known 
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for  conspiracy 
with  the  Vletn 
and  will  culmlna 


which  have  Joined  together  In  the  New 
Mobilization  Coninltte*  to  End  the  War  In 
Vietnam  to  moui^t  a  series  of  massive  d«m- 
onstratlons.  The  Tall  Offensive  began  with 
demonstrations  14  Chicago  on  September  24 
In  support  of  thejB  Anti-War  leaders  on  trial 
e  campaign  will  continue 
Moratorium  on  October  15 
In  mass  national  demon- 
strations In  Waslilngton  and  San  Francisco 
from  November  1|  to  15.  The  New  Moblllza- 
commltted  to  the  Immedl- 
condltlonal  withdrawal  of 
US  forces  and  wa,tl  material  from  Vietnam. 

The  Stockholm  Conference  wholeheartedly 
supports  the  Pall  Offensive  and  calls  for  mass 
demonstrations  Ulroughout  the  world  on  No- 
vember 15  to  match  the  unparalleled  out- 
pouring of  popular  opposition  to  the  war  now 
spreading  across  (the  United  States.  All  ac- 
tions on  this  dayl  of  International  mobiliza- 
tion should  be  centered  on  the  demand  of 
the  Vietnam  Appleal  calling  for  Immediate, 
total  and  unconditional  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  and  allied  tfloops  from  South  Vietnam. 
This  Is  the  only  Wisls  for  bringing  the  war  to 
a  rapid  conclusloa.  In  those  countries  linked 
to  the  U.S.  war  effprt  there  should  be  demon- 
strations demanding  an  end  to  these  pacts 
of  complicity. 

We  Join  the  Naw  Mobilization  Committee 
In  falling  for  a  campaign  which  will  not  end 
oir  Nov«rrt>er  15  but  will  rise  In  Intensity 
until  UO:  -  aggression  in  Vietnam  is  ended 
and  the  Vletnam*e  have  won  the  independ- 
ence and  peace  fir  which  they  have  fought 
■o  long.  ' 


and 


Resolution 

To  respect  the 
mental  national 
ereignty.  unity 
the  right  to  sell 
of  South  Vietnam 

We  demand  th 
conditional  wlthdk'awal 
troops  from  Souti 


VnrrNAM  Appeal 
A(',cypted  October  12,  1969 
Vietnamese  F>eople's  funda- 
rlghts:    independence,  sov- 
terrltorial  integrity — and 
<!e termination  of  the  people 


immediate,  total  and  un- 
of  all  U.S.  and  allied 
Vietnam 


PRESroENll"S  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  MERCHANT  \LARINE 

Mr.  MATHLAfe.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  California  for  yielding 
me  a  brief  amoiint  of  time  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  the  President's  pro- 
gram In  the  area  of  the  merchant 
marine.  J 

When  the  President  originally  an- 
nounced his  objectives  in  the  field  of  the 
merchant  marijie,  it  breathed  a  new 
spirit  of  hope 


maritime   ind 
and  with  the  1 
low  this  messa 
more  than  ho 
stance  for  belie 


d  life  into  our  whole 
ry.  With  this  message 
islation  which  will  fol- 
I  think  everyone  now 
s;  there  is  a  real  sub- 
that  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  isl  on  the  way  back  to  that 
preeminence  in  the  maritime  industry, 
in  commerce  on  the  seas,  that  this  Na- 
tion enjoyed  f orj  so  many  years. 

I  appreciate  khe  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia's yielding  me  this  time  to  say  now 
that  I  strongly]  support  this  legislation 
and  that  I  hope  it  will  have  an  easy  pas- 
sage through  the  Senate.  I  am  going  to 
do  all  I  can  to  make  it  so. 


THE  ALABAMii-COUSHATTA  INDIAN 
RESERVATION  EXPANDS  BIG 
THICKET  TOUR 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Alabama-Goushatta  Indian  tribes 
who  live  in  southeast  Texas  are  widely 
known    for    thjeir    conservation    work. 


These  two  tribes  have  practiced  their 
culture  of  conservation  on  their  tribal 
lands  since  1854.  As  a  result  of  their 
efforts,  the  last  virgin  hardwood  forest 
in  Texas  has  been  preserved. 

The  tribal  members,  in  addition  to 
their  many  other  activities,  conduct 
guided  tours  of  the  Big  Thicket  area. 
The  tour  takes  visitors  into  the  remote 
wilderness  areas,  where  they  may  see  the 
rare  wildlife  and  botanical  wonders  for 
which  the  Big  Thicket  is  famous. 

In  a  article  recently  published  in  the 
Citizens  Journal  of  Atlanta,  Tex.,  on 
July  31,  1969,  it  was  announced  that  as 
a  result  of  constantly  increasing  num- 
bers of  visitors  to  the  Big  Thicket,  the 
tour  has  been  expanded  and  new  fa- 
cilities constructed  to  accommodate  the 
public.  It  is  estimated  that  130.000  per- 
sons will  visit  the  Alabama  and  Cou- 
shatta  Reservation  and  the  Big  Thicket 
this  year. 

Unfortunately,  the  Big  Thicket  is  in 
danger  of  being  lost  forever.  With  each 
day  that  goes  by,  another  50  acres  of  the 
Big  Thicket  are  destroyed  by  the  bull- 
dozer and  chain  saw.  To  save  a  portion 
of  the  Big  Thicket  for  future  genera- 
tions, I  have  Introduced  S.  4,  which  would 
create  a  100,000  acre  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park.  This  bill  has  gained  wide 
support  from  civic  and  conservation 
groups  throughout  the  United  States. 
However,  time  is  growing  short.  We  must 
act  now  If  the  Big  Thicket  is  to  be 
saved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Reservation  Adds  Big  Thicket  Tour 

Livingston. — Texas'  only  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, home  of  the  Alabama  and  Coushatta 
Tribes  near  Livingston,  Texas,  has  added  a 
new  interesting  area  to  their  Big  Thicket 
Tour. 

Recently  Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough,  who  is 
introducing  a  bill  In  congress  to  create  a 
Big  Thicket  National  Park  next  to  the  reser- 
vation, made  the  maiden  tour  on  one  of  the 
Indian  Reservation's  four  wheel  drive  tour 
vehicles  into  the  virgin  forest  and  swamp 
land  of  the  reservation  previously  inacces- 
sible by  vehicles. 

The  tribal  members  have  practiced  their 
culture  of  conservation  on  the  land  held  by 
the  tribes  since  1854.  As  a  consequence,  the 
only  known  virgin  hardwood  forest  remain- 
ing In  Texas  can  be  seen  on  the  reservation. 

The  reservation  has  more  state  champion 
trees  ( largest  of  a  species  in  Texas )  than  any 
other  property  in  Texas  and  possibly  the 
United  States.  The  state  champion  trees  are 
water  tupelo,  Texas  honeylocus,  Schumard 
oak.  American  hornbeam,  Hercules  club, 
water  hickory,  white  ash,  mockernut  hickory, 
red  maple,  American  beech,  shagbark  hickory 
and  long  leaf  pine.  Two  of  the  trees,  water 
tupelo  and  Texas  honeylocus  are  national 
champions  (largest  of  a  species  in  the  UnUed 
States). 

The  Big  Thicket  Tour,  which  leaves  the 
reservation  museum  every  thirty  minutes 
from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  rides  for  people  who  enjoy  nat- 
vu^l  beauty  remaining  in  the  United  States. 
Naturalists  from  all  over  the  world  have 
come  to  the  reservation  to  see  these  trees. 

Roland  Poncho,  a  tribal  member  and  as- 
sistant superintendent  states,  "this  extended 
tour  of  the  Big  Thicket  area  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  generous  attendance  of  visi- 


tors who  have  made  It  poesttole  for  reser- 
vation business  to  grow  and  construct  new 
facilities  for  the  enjojnnent  of  the  public." 
This  year  130,000  persons  are  expected  to 
visit  the  reservation.  So  that  visitors  may 
stay  overnight,  42  camping  units  have  been 
built  with  all  necessary  facilities  including 
swimming  and  Ashing. 


RELEASE  SOUTH  "VIETNAM 
POLITICAL  PRISONERS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  for  19 
months  an  outstanding  patriot  of  South 
■Vietnam,  Truong  Dinh  Dzu.  has  been 
imprisoned  for  vague  and  unsubstanti- 
ated charges  that  disgrace  the  ideals  of 
justice.  He  has  been  the  victim  of  the 
political  insecurity  of  the  Saigon  regime 
which  refuses  to  tolerate  any  criticism 
of  its  uncompromising  policy  of  war. 

In  the  elections  of  1967,  Truong  Dinh 
Dzu  campaigned  for  the  presidency  of  his 
country  on  a  platform  that  called  for  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  war  that 
would  repair  the  wounds  of  the  nation. 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Generals  Thieu 
and  Ky  to  misrepresent  and  silence  his 
position,  Mr.  Dzu  finished  a  close  second 
in  the  balloting.  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
Saigon  regime — which  does  not  abide 
political  opposition — aiTested  Mr.  Dzu 
and  sentenced  him  to  5  years  at  hard 
labor. 

I  call  upon  President  Nixon  to  bring 
pressure  upon  the  Saigon  regime  to  re- 
lease Immediately  Truong  Dinh  Dzu  from 
his  unjust  incarceration.  Our  efforts  to 
depict  South  Vietnam  as  a  democracy  are 
ludicrous  and  hypocritical  as  long  as  its 
Government  defines  dissent  as  a  crime 
against  the  state. 

In  South  Vietnam,  November  1  is  tra- 
ditionally a  day  when  amnesty  is  granted 
to  prisoners.  General  Thieu  should  free 
Mr.  Dzu  and  all  prisoners  held  for  politi- 
cal reasons  so  that  South  Vietnam  might 
benefit  from  the  wisdom  that  has  always 
dictated  his  political  actions. 


ARIZONA  SAFEGUARDS  FREEDOM 
WITH  ORDER  ON  THE  CAMPUS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  spoken  out  on  the  problem  of  cam- 
pus disturbances  many  times  in  thp. 
Chamber.  My  position  has  consistentlv 
been  one  of  the  strongest  condemnation 
of  activities  which  involve  pillage,  terror, 
riot,  and  other  acts  of  unlawfulness. 

At  the  same  time  I  have  stated  my 
conviction  that  the  first  line  of  action  for 
combating  this  irrational  behavior  can 
be  and  should  be  the  colleges  and  local 
governments  themselves.  If  the  admin- 
istrators of  our  institutions  of  learning 
would  only  take  note  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  revolutionary  methods  used  by  the 
architects  of  disorder,  if  the  faculties  and 
boards  of  regents  would  simply  assume 
greater  responsibility  for  maintaining 
academic  freedom  and  order  within  the 
laws  and  procedures  that  have  been 
established  by  organized  society,  and  if 
the  vast  numbers  of  parents  and  citizens 
in  each  community  who  are  devoted  to 
the  principles  of  reason  and  tolerance 
would  make  it  clear  that  they  demand 
and  will  back  up  steps  to  provide  and 
safeguard  the  primary  educational  func- 
tions of  the  universities,  then  I  believe 
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we  shall  see  an  end  to  the  hooUfanlan 
and  anarchy  that  is  occunln*  at  some  of 
oar  places  of  lomlng. 

In  my  opinion,  the  untverrtties  in  the 
State  of  Arteona  are  demonstrating  the 
wisdom  of  this  kind  of  approach.  The 
academic  leaders  of  the  Arizona  institu- 
tiorJB  have  proven  their  i^rtness  to  the 
dangers  that  face  the  university  system. 
They  have  achieved  a  marvelous  success 
in  securing  orderly  conditions  In  a  cli- 
mate which  is  conducive  to  free  discus- 
sion, Inquiry  and  expression. 

As  an  example  of  steps  being  taken 
in  Arizona.  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
strength  shown  by  Dr.  Richard  A.  Har- 
vill,  president  of  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona, who  has  steadfastly  refused  to  re- 
Qx>nd  to  coercion  or  Intimidation.  Doc- 
tor HarvUl  has  referred  to  the  boycotting 
of  classes,  during  the  recent  attempt  at 
a  moratorium  day.  as  "the  height  of 
aslninlty." 

Evidently  the  faciUty  of  the  university 
shared  his  view  because  they  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  keep  classes  open  on  Octo- 
ber 15. 

Similar  evidence  of  backbone  has  been 
shown  by  former  president  G.  Homer 
Durham  at  Arizona  State  University. 
Dr.  Durham  clearly  and  publicly  an- 
nounced his  resolve  to  meet  threats  to 
physical  safety,  life,  and  property  at 
ASU  with  every  means  at  his  disposal, 
including  expulsion. 

Also,  in  Arizona,  an  ordinance  was 
adopted  by  the  Arizona  Board  of  Regents 
in  July  of  1968,  which  clamps  down  on 
acts  of  disruption  or  violence  on  univer- 
sity propeity. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinctive  aspect  of 
the  approach  being  used  in  Arizona  is 
that  It  combines  preparedness  and  a  will- 
ingness to  use  State  and  local  laws 
against  violence  and  vandalism  with  a 
tolerance  and  respect  for  the  right  of 
individual  students  to  engage  in  con- 
structive outlets  of  discussion  and  in- 
quiry. An  excellent  example  of  this  sen- 
sible attitude  is  the  adoption  of  a  report 
this  year  by  the  Faculty  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Arizona  setting  forth  poli- 
cies and  procedures  which  govern  the  ad- 
judication of  disputes  related  to  non- 
academlc  activities  of  students.  This  re- 
port, which  gives  the  utmost  considera- 
tion to  legitimate  student  views,  was 
passed  by  the  Faculty  Senate  without  a 
single  dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  President,  Doctor  HarvlU  has  writ- 
ten to  me  recently  on  this  subject  asking 
that  we  In  Congress  give  an  opportunity 
to  the  administrators  and  faculties  of 
universities  to  face  up  to  the  problems 
occurring  on  their  campuses  and  that  we 
refrain  from  taking  any  precipitous  ac- 
tion to  penalize  entire  institutions  be- 
cause of  the  action  of  a  few  students. 

Mr.  President,  the  views  stated  in  this 
letter  are  so  thoughtfully  presented  and 
well-balanced  that  they  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  a  wide  audi- 
ence. For  this  reason  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the 
text  of  the  letter  sent  to  me  on  October 
15  by  Dr.  Harvill. 

Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  inserted  in  the  Record  certain 
newspaper  articles  and  documents  rela- 
tive to  the  efforts  underway  in  Arizona 


to  control  the  problem  of  campus  dis- 
turbances. 

Finally,  in  connection  with  the  prob- 
lem of  untWTsity  disorders,  I  hare  come 
across  an  excellent  article  authored  by 
Prof.  J.  Timothy  Phillpps.  who  has 
Uught  at  the  West  Virginia  University 
Law  School  for  3  years.  Mr.  PhUipps  was 
the  recipient  of  the  1969  Student  Bar 
Association  Law  Professor  Award  at  that 
law  school,  which  is  the  highest  honor 
that  students  can  offer  to  a  member  of 
the  faculty. 

This  fact  makes  the  message  of  his 
article  particularly  impressive.  That  a 
young  man  who  holds  such  a  close  rap- 
port with  students  will  write  a  realistic, 
no-nonsense  criticism  of  the  misuse  of 
freedoms  by  the  self-styled  revolution- 
aries of  the  new  left  is  a  very  encouraging 
sign.  Since  I  believe  that  the  piece  de- 
serves notice  by  the  many  readers  of  the 
Record  and  lends  itself  so  well  to  my 
topic  today,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  article  entitled  "The  Arrogance 
of  Impotence."  published  in  Jus  et  Pac- 
tum, West  Virginia  University  College 
Law.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Thk  Untve«sity  of  Arizona, 
Tucson,  Ariz..  October  15, 1969. 
Hon.  Barry  Qoldwater, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Confess  of  the  VniteA  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Barry:  I  have  watched  carefully  the 
expressions  of  reactions  by  members  of  the 
Congress  and  by  special  committees  and 
commissions  that  have  been  established  to 
study  disorder  and  dissent  on  university 
and  college  campuses  in  the  United  States, 
especially  during  the  last  couple  of  years.  I 
have  given  a  great  deal  of  consideration  to 
the  vlevre  of  members  of  the  Congress,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  business  and  professional 
leaders  In  all  walks  of  life  In  this  country.  I 
have  an  enormous  file  pertaining  to  all  of 
these  questions  and  issues. 

Although  this  problem  Is  not  a  simple 
one,  I  shall  try  to  confine  my  statement 
of  views  within  a  few  short  paragraphs.  I  ac- 
cept the  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
last  session  which  places  penalties  upon 
students  convicted  of  serious  disorders  on 
campuses  of  universities.  The  fact  that  stu- 
dents have  engaged  in  this  kind  of  endeavor 
should  disqualify  them  indlvlduaUy  for  di- 
rect benefits  under  legislation  providing  for 
such  benefits  to  students  enrolled  In  uni- 
versities and  coUeges  of  this  country. 

To  extend  this  kind  of  leglsaltlon  to  pro- 
vide penalties  on  universities  that  eliminate 
them  from  eligibility  for  grant  funds,  con- 
tract funds  and  student  aid  funds  of  various 
kinds  would  in  my  judgment  be  a  serious 
mistake.  It  would  penalize  the  entire  Insti- 
tution because  of  the  action  of  a  few  stu- 
dents. On  the  whole,  the  disorders  that  have 
occurred  on  campuses  have  tjeen  precipitated 
by  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  students. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  students,  although 
concerned  about  contemporary  problems 
and  Issues  that  face  our  society,  are  dedi- 
cated to  peaceful  and  rational  consideration 
of  these  Issues.  To  penalize  all  of  the  stu- 
dents for  what  comparatively  few  students 
do  in  any  institution  would  be  contrary  to 
aU  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  American 
Justice.  We  can  lU-afford  to  take  action  that 
win  enhance  the  danger  of  causing  a  greater 
number  of  our  university  students,  and  in- 
deed our  citizens  generally,  to  engage  in 
thought  and  action  that  might  bring  lU- 
ad vised  results. 

Certain  conclusions  are  rather  clear  to  me. 


First,  the  more  violent  of  th«  activist  groups, 
for  example  8DS.  seem  to  be  breaking  apart 
because  of  diversities  within  their  own  ranks 
and  because  they  are  so  completely  discred- 
ited In  the  eyes  and  mlnda  of  students  gen- 
eraUy.  In  the  next  place,  tiie  experience  of 
university  administrators  and  faculUes  based 
on  what  has  already  happened  U  making 
them  extremely  alert  and  there  U  more  un- 
derstanding of  the  dangers  that  face 
universities. 

Moreover,  in  university  after  university, 
acUon  U  being  taken  to  give  much  more  con- 
sideration to  the  expressions  of  students  who 
want  adjustments  within  the  framework  of 
orderly  procedure.  Many  administrators  of 
universities  who  tradlUonally  and  very 
properly  had  viewed  the  university  as  an  in- 
stitution that  permitted  and  encouraged 
freedom  of  speech  to  bring  about  a  clear  defi- 
nition of  issues  on  political  and  social  con- 
siderations are  now  recognizing  responsibil- 
ity to  go  far  l>eyond  what  was  aiH»rent  and 
necessary  Initially  when  disturbances  first 
began  to  occur.  In  my  judgment,  the  situa- 
tion in  this  respect  U  far  different  than  it 
was  even  a  year  ago. 

Moreover,  almost  every  university  In  the 
country   has   recognized   the   imporUnce   of 
providing  studenu   with   greater   participa- 
tion m  both  academic  and  nonacademlc  af- 
fairs than  was  thought  to  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable a  few  years  ago.  I  am  enclosing  here- 
with a  report  of  the  Faculty  Senate  Commit- 
tee of  the  University  of  Arizona  relating  to 
the  adjudication  of  disputes  related  to  non- 
academlc  actlvlOes  of  students.  This  report 
evolved  after  approximately  a  year  of  con- 
sideration by  a  committee  authorized  by  the 
Faculty  Senate   in   response   to  student  re- 
quests and  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
University  of  Arizona.  This  Faculty  Senate  is 
comprised  of  about  one-third  administrative 
officers    of     the    University    and    two-thirds 
nonadmlnlstrattve  faculty  members,  with  a 
total  of  72  members.  It  was  passed  by  the 
Faculty  Senate  without  a  single  dlssenUng 
vote.  This  same  sort  of  thing  U  happening 
at  universities  throughout  the  land.  LeglU- 
mate  student  views  are  being  given  the  ut- 
most    consideration.     The     demands     and 
arrogant  protesU  of  students  who  are  not 
reasonable  and  that  lead  to  disruptive  and 
disorderly   behavior  on   campuses   are   being 
submerged  in  effect  by  constructive  student 
endeavors  that  are  now  occurring. 

Governing  boards  of  unlverslUes  through- 
out the  country  are  concerning  themselves 
more  with  these  many  complex  problems. 
Many  policy  actions  have  been  taken  by 
these  governing  boards.  Here  In  Arizona,  an 
ordinance  was  adopted  by  the  Arizona  Board 
of  Regents  in  July,  1968.  which  has  been  very 
helpful  In  calling  attention  to  Inappropriate 
endeavors  on  the  campus  of  this  University 
and  of  the  other  unlverslUes  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  governing  board.  Many  edito- 
rials and  news  stories  have  occurred  In  the 
papers  of  Arizona  in  support  of  reasonable 
student  dissent  and  of  the  Importance  of 
giving  attention  to  student  views,  but  at  the 
same  time  adhering  strictly  to  a  policy  of 
order  and  peaceful  operation  that  does  not 
interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
those  who  disagree  with  any  particular  point 
of  view. 

As  you  weU  know,  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona and  the  other  two  universities  of  this 
State  under  a  common  Board  of  Regents 
have  experienced  phenomenal  success  in 
maintaining  orderly  conditions. 

1  want  to  express  on  behalf  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona  appreciation  of  the  endeavors 
of  the  members  of  the  Arizona  congressional 
representation  who  have  spoken  out  in  de- 
fense of  the  action  of  Arteona  universities 
and  who  have  had  a  very  significant  effect 
upon  the  thinking  of  members  of  the  various 
segments  of  the  universities  of  this  State. 

My  own  position  at  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona has  been  simply  that  the  Board  of  Re- 
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gents  under  the  constitution  and  statutes  of 
the  State  of  Arlzoha  does  have  sufficient  au- 
thority to  exercls^  its  responsibility  In  close 
support  of  and  cosperatlon  with  the  admin- 
istrations of  the  universities  of  this  State. 
The  Board  genera  ly  has  taken  that  point  of 
view.  This  simply  means  that  the  state  and 
local  laws  against  violence,  vandalism,  and 
other  disorders,  If  enforced,  will  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  contingencies  that  may 
develop. 

It  Is  well  knovn  that  the  University  of 
Arizona  has  sought  and  secured  restraining 
cases  and  has  been  ready 
necessary,  to  secure  the 
action  of  civil  autiiorltles  to  maintain  an  or- 
derly campus.  Uncfcr  no  clrcumistances  should 
court  action  and  jpoUce  enforcement  be  re- 
sorted to  unlesBl  necessary.  Preparedness, 
though.  Is  absolutely  essential.  The  number 
of  cases  In  whldh  restraining  orders  and 
other  civil  action  lias  been  used  In  universi- 
ties throughout  Oie  country  has  Increased 
enormously  during  the  past  year.  Court  deci- 
sions generally  hafre  been  favorable  when  ac- 
tions have  been  bflought. 

In  brief.  I  bejleve  that  action  by  the 
Congress  to  cut  of  support  to  institutions  In 
case  of  disorder  Is  unnecessary  and  Indeed 
would  have  a  counterproductive  effect  by 
pla3rtng  Into  the  I  ands  of  the  comparatively 
few  revciutlonary  radicals  and  would  punish 
th»  entU*  jMiadendc  community.  The  mem- 
bers of  every  national  and  regional  associa- 
tion that  has  taken  action  after  considera- 
tion of  these  problems  has  gone  on  record  In 
oppoBlUon  to  Pedal'al  legislation  beyond  what 
has  already  been  enacted  Universities  gen- 
eraJly  have  demonstrated  greater  responsi- 
bility for  malntaliiing  academic  freedom  and 
order.  This  position  of  the  component  ele- 
ments of  the  university  community  gen- 
erally— administration,  students,  faculty,  and 
governing  boards-[-is  that  of  assuming  fully 
this  responsibility  and  of  acting  in  a  manner 
that  Is  acceptable  in  the  face  of  very  trying 
conditions. 

Universities  an^  colleges  have  responded 
magnificently  to  t  tie  needs  and  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Goirernment  by  providing 
slstance  in  carrying  on  research  and  provid- 
ing many  other  kinds  of  programs  that  have 
helped    to   maintain    and    develop    national 
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few  universities  may  have 
In  meeting  the  levels  of 
their  responslbilti.  the  answer  is  not  found 
In  the  over-reacti  3n  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  a  mannei  that  might  well  be  calcu- 
lated to  intensif;'  and  aggravate  problems 
that  already  besei   us. 

I  feel  very  keenly  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility that  I  havs  and  my  colleagues,  ad- 
other  faculty  both,  share 
this  great  sensitlv  ity  to  our  responsibility.  It 
Is  my  firm  convlcl  Ion  based  on  experience  at 
this  University  ani  on  participation  In  many 
discussions  in  m(etlngs  and  conferences  of 
colleagues  throug  lout  the  country  that  the 
constituent  elements  of  universities  through- 
responding  and  will  con- 
tinue to  respond  tj  the  requirements  of  their 
well-eetabllsbed  lesponslbllities. 

the  ur  iversities  of  this  country 
have  achieved  a  (jeatness  never  equaled  or 
excelled  In  the  entire  history  of  the  world. 
I  am  flrmly  convinced  that  the  excellence  of 
attainment  will  be  enhanced  only  by  reten- 
tion In  the  unlveisities  of  the  same  measure 
of  responsibility  in  the  future  that  they 
have  borne  so  well  in  the  past. 
Respectful! '  yours. 


RICHARD    A.    HAKVILL. 


Tui  son 


(Ariz.)   Dally  Star. 
17,   19681 
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List — Harvill 
Demands 
^  lartln  Haynes) 
minority  recognition  on  the 
Arizona  campus  by  black  and 
student   groups  and    an 


ultimatum  for  administrative  action 
prompted  UA  president  Richard  A.  HarvlU  to 
say  last  night: 

"I  have  never  failed  to  respwnd  to  reason- 
able requests  of  students,  but  the  university 
will  not  take  action  on  demands  or  ulti- 
matums." 

In  concerted  efforts  by  the  Black  Student 
Union,  the  Mexican-American  Liberation 
Conunlttee  and  other  campus  groups,  this 
week  has  been  designated  "Student  Power 
Week"  on  the  campus. 

Purpose  of  the  drive  reiJortedly  is  to  focus 
attention  on  what  they  term  "racial  injus- 
tice, both  subtle  and  obvious"  on  the  UA 
campus. 

Oliver  Lee  Hill,  chairman  of  the  campus 
Black  Student  Union  of  Aware  Africans 
Board,  met  Saturday  with  HarvlU. 

Hill  presented  HarvlU  with  a  10-polnt  list 
of  demands  by  the  BSU,  one  of  which  is  that 
by  Jan.  8  meetings  be  started  on  campus 
by  the  president  "to  work  out  agreements 
regarding  BSU  demands.  The  BSU  is  willing 
to  do  anything  necessary  to  obtain  Its  goals, 
Hill  said -he  told  Harvlll. 

The  Mexican-American  Liberation  Com- 
mittee, an  adjunct  of  UA's  Mexican-Ameri- 
can Student  Assn.  headed  by  Salomon  Balde- 
negro,  has  submitted  to  HarvlU  similar  de- 
mands for  "corrective  action"  with  regard  to 
Mexican-American  students. 

Baldenegro  told  the  Star  yesterday  that 
his  committee  and  the  BSU  have  correlated 
their  alms,  with  support  from  student  body 
president  Steve  Malkln,  the  Students  for 
Peace  Assn.,  the  Young  Democrats,  the 
Young  Republicans  and  others. 

Hill  said  the  "gist  of  the  demands  Is  that 
we  as  students  feel  minorities  In  American 
society  have  been  lefl  out  of  white  Ameri- 
can culture. 

"We  supposedly  live  In  a  pluralistic  so- 
ciety, but  the  education  system  Is  the  big- 
gest perpetrator  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Protestant 
culture. 

"Incorporated  in  this  culture,  minorities 
have  contributed  significantly,  and  Its  time 
wc  let  the  world  know  that  we  live  In  a 
pluralistic  society. 

"This  brings  us  to  the  necessity  of 
minorities  having  their  contribution  in  the 
American  Education  system. 

"Thus  we  win  break  down  sterotypes.  We 
hope  the  student  body  and  administration 
will  be  compassionate  enough  to  understand 
and  respond  favorably." 

Hill  reiterated  to  the  Star,  "as  I  told  Dr. 
Harvlll,  the  administration  must  be  prepared 
to  accept  the  consequences  If  the  meetings 
called  for  are  not  scheduled." 

I  Prom   the  Tucson    (Ariz.)    Dally  Star, 
Dec.    20.    19681 

Dr.  Harvill  Ignores  Second  Rally — UA 
Dissidents   Stage   Futile    Gathering 

Another  demand  for  University  of  Arizona 
President  Dr.  Richard  HarvlU  to  appear  be- 
fore a  crowd  of  about  800  dissidents  was 
staged  yesterday  In  front  of  the  school  ad- 
ministration  building. 

It  was  the  second  mass  call  for  Harvlll  to 
publicly  answer  lists  of  demands  presented 
by  the  Black  Student  Union  and  the  Mex- 
ican-American Liberation  Committee. 

Nearly  1.000  persons — students,  some  fac- 
ulty members  and  observers — attended  a 
slml.ar  rally  Wednesday. 

The  president  failed  to  appear  at  either 
session, 

Harvill  said  In  an  Arizona  Wildcat,  cam- 
pus dally  newspaper,  interview,  that  he  will 
confer  with  colleagues  and  deliver  a  written 
response  to  the  groups'  demands  In  early 
January. 

The  university  will  close  for  the  holidays 
following  classes  Saturday  until  Jan.  6. 

The  Black  Student  Union  had  planned  to 
call  the  gatherings  dally  until  Harvlll  re- 
sponded. However.  Mike  Hester.  BSU  public 
relations  chairman,  said  yesterday: 

"Don't   come   here    and   waste    your   time 


with  these  administrators.  All  they  will  lis- 
ten to  is  violence."  He  added: 

"On  every  other  campus  they  are  using 
violence.  But  here  we  are  doing  something 
constructive  and  they  will  not  respond  .  .  . 
Security  men  are  ready  to  lock  the  doors 
and  react  only  If  we  do  something  disor- 
derly." 

"The  only  thing  we  have  to  throw  at  you 
(administration)  are  words  and  Ideas,  and 
I  think  that  Is  what  a  university  Is  all 
about."  said  Mike  Price.  UA  law  major. 

Sal  Baldenegro.  Mexican-American  Libera- 
tion Committee  chairman,  told  the  group 
there  wlU  be  no  violent  Incidents.  "But  we 
will  not  back  down  from  our  Issues,"  he 
said. 

[From   the  Tucson   (Ariz.)    Citizen,  Sept.  8, 

1969] 
If  Rights  Respected— UA's  President  Har- 
vill Promises  Freshmen  Free  EScpression 
(By  Bob  Knight) 

University  of  Arizona  President  Richard  A. 
Harvlll  today  promised  new  students  that 
they  will  have  complete  freedom  of  inquiry 
and  expression — as  long  as  the  rights  of  those 
who  disagree  with  them  are  respected. 

"You  can  express  ideas  and  opinions  even 
though  they  may  be  unpopular,  even  though 
some  may  appear — and  may  be — foolish," 
Harvlll  said  In  a  welcoming  address. 

He  urged  students  to  use  some  "historical 
jjerspectlve"  when  discussing  social  Issues. 
"In  many  cases  these  problems  are  not  new 
and  It  Is  well  to  find  out  what  has  been  done 
In  the  past,"  be  said. 

"Universities  have  to  exercise  a  consider- 
able amount  of  patience  in  dealing  with  un- 
rest," HarvUl  added.  "We  must  preserve  the 
rights  of  all  members  of  the  university.  We 
must  preserve  the  rights  of  those  who  dis- 
agree." 

Harvlll  told  freshmen,  "You  will  not  ap- 
preciate what  has  been  done  for  you  here 
and  what  the  university  vrtll  do  for  you  until 
you  leave." 

He  added  that  the  university's  prime  goal 
is  to  give  the  student  a  "stamp  of  com- 
petence" when  they  get  their  degrees. 

Harvlll  praised  what  he  called  the  decen- 
tralized organization  at  the  UA.  "A  great 
deal  of  personal  relationship  persists  at  the 
university.  During  your  stay  here  I  hope  to 
get  to  know  as  many  of  you  as  I  can,"  he 
said. 

(From  the  Arizona  Dally  Star,  Oct.  8,  1969] 
Pacultt  Unft  Won't  Back  Botcott 

The  University  of  Arizona  Faculty  Senate 
voted  overwhelmingly  Monday  night  to  keep 
classes  open  Oct.  15. 

Two  representatives  from  the  Associated 
Students  ad  hoc  committee  on  the  Vietnam 
Moratorium,  urging  a  boycott  of  classes  Oct. 
15,  asked  the  senate  to  allow  faculty  members 
to  cancel  classes  that  day. 

In  reply,  the  senate  said:  "The  faculty  sen- 
ate acknowledges  that  a  large  segment  of  the 
student  body  Is  actively  concerned  with  a 
problem  of  great  magnitude  confronting  our 
nation. 

"While  the  university  encourages  those 
committed  to  a  social  and  f)olitlcal  cause 
to  actively  organize  and  work  In  Its  behalf. 
It  Is  neither  legally  possible  nor  desirable 
that  the  faculty  senate  endorse  an  official 
boycott  of  classes  on  Oct.  15. 

"To  do  so  would  deny  to  those  students 
who  do  not  wish  to  participate  In  the  boycott 
the  educational  opportunities  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  having  paid  university  tuition 
and  fees." 

The  two  students,  Unda  Billings,  chairman 
of  the  ad  hoc  committee,  and  Warren  PYank 
outlined  plans  for  the  three-day  moratorium 
to  begin  Oct.  13.  They  plan  to  sponsor 
speakers'  corner  dialogue,  forums  and  movies 
In  which  opinions  on  the  war  will  be 
presented. 

The  students  said  that  orderly  and  peace- 
ful demonstrations  are  being  planned. 


iFrcxn    the    Arlsona    Dally    Star,    Mar.    18, 

1969] 
ASU  To  MzxT  Threats,  President  Durham 

Sats 

•pi;Mi>E. — Kvery  means  at  Its  disposal  will 
be  used  to  meet  any  threat  to  physical  safety, 
life  or  property  at  Arizona  State  University, 
President  O.  Homer  Durham  said  Wednesday. 

Durham  told  a  Charter  Day  audience  the 
peaceful  students,  the  faculty  and  the  staff 
were  "fed  up  with  tolerating  bad  manners." 

"The  overwhelming  majority  of  faculty, 
students  and  staff  deplores  the  occasional 
prostitution,  always  well-publicized,  of  the 
university's  freedom — but  toleration  of  bad 
conduct,  within  the  law.  Is  one  of  the  burdens 
carried  by  freedom-loving  people." 

Durham  told  the  campus  audience  patience 
was  wearing  thin  among  the  peaceful  stu- 
dents. 

"We  do  see  virtue  In  the  right  to  advocate, 
peacefully,  fully  and  rationally,  significant 
Ideas  In  the  context  of  university  life.  Some 
citizens  have  advocated  the  application  of 
force  and  violence  to  quell  unrest. 

"But  the  university  rejects  this  solution 
until  all  other  remedies  and  professional 
skills  have  been  exhausted,"  Durham  said. 

The  ASU  president  said  the  public  should 
not  confuse  the  noisy  efforts  of  a  few  stu- 
dents with  the  thousands  of  students  at- 
tempting to  seek  an  education. 

"I  believe  firmly  that  our  faculty,  students 
and  staff  are  not  about  to  be  duped  by  sirens 
or  sorcerers  of  either  the  left  or  right." 

ASU  Crackdown 

It  Is  being  said  that  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity did  not  crack  down  hard  enough 
when  It  placed  on  probation  five  student 
radicals  who  were  disorderly  during  a  recent 
campus   appearance  of  Gov.  Jack  Williams. 

And  indeed,  there  Is  no  denying  that  ex- 
pulsion would  more  forcefully  have  brought 
home  to  the  rabblerousers  that  ASU  does 
not  Intend  to  tolerate  the  bad  manners  and 
antl-democratlc  conduct  which  have  brought 
larger  universities  to  a  grinding  halt. 

But  under  the  circumstances — the  fact 
that  the  radicals  were  noisy  and  Insulting, 
but  not  destructive  or  particularly  effective — 
the  decision  of  the  committee  of  six  pro- 
fessors and  four  students  will  probably  have 
the  Intended  dampening  effect. 

And  If  there  Is  a  next  time.  Involving  any 
of  the  five  already  disciplined  or  any  other 
actors  m  the  activists'  "Children's  Garden 
of  Versus,"  It  will  not  be  too  late  for  expul- 
sion. 

On  the  national  level,  the  Nixon  admini- 
stration made  a  valuable  contribution  to  san- 
ity In  academla  when  the  President  recently 
denounced  campus  disorders  as  a  threat  to 
Intellectual  freedom  and  civilization  Itself. 

It's  too  bad  the  nation  had  to  endure  a 
half-dozen  years  of  campus  riots  and  Insur- 
rection before  a  chief  executive  could  bring 
himself  to  denounce  the  rioters.  But  now 
that  Mr.  Nixon  has,  and  has  pledged  that 
his  administration  vrtll  enforce  the  statute 
barring  Interstate  travel  to  Incite  riots,  per- 
haps support  win  be  forthcoming  from  the 
many  administrators  and  faculty  members 
who  until  now  have  acted  as  though  there 
was  something  vulgar  about  using  force  to 
put  down  rioters. 

Nothing  can  destroy  academic  freedom 
faster  than  condoning  anarchy  and  destruc- 
tion in  the  name  of  academic  freedom. 

(From  the  Phoenix   (Ariz.)    Republic, 
May  22,  1968] 

Expulsion  for  Rioters:  Durham 
Tempe. — The  president  of  Arizona  State 
University  issued  a  warning  yesterday  that 
any  students  who  participate  in  the  Illegal 
seizure  of  campus  buildings  cat  expect  to  be 
expelled. 
Tbe  statement  by  Dr.  O,  Homer  Durham 


was   opntalned    In    "The   Faculty   Bulletin," 
published  yesterday  on  the  ASU  campvis. 

In  Tucson,  Dr.  Richard  A.  HarvlU,  presi- 
dent of  the  Unlvrslty  of  Arizona,  said  he  was 
in  general  agreement  with  Durham's  state- 
ment, which  said,  in  part: 

"Any  members  of  the  university  commu- 
nity who  disregard  the  peaceful,  rational  and 
orderly  processes  of  university  life,  and  who 
do  not  voluntarily  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  university,  who  resort  to  violence,  mis- 
appropriation, or  misuse  of  university  facili- 
ties, can  and  must  expect  the  due  process  of 
university  regulations  and  of  the  law.  Includ- 
ing expulsion  and  dlsmlEsal  for  cause." 

Neither  ASU  nor  the  UofA  campuses  have 
sustained  any  disorderly  student  or  demon- 
stration activities  such  as  have  occurred 
within  the  past  several  weeks  at  Columbia 
University,  in  Paris  (where  the  student  revolt 
has  generalized  Into  a  paralyzing  nationwide 
strike) ,  and  elsewhere. 

Dr.  Harvill  told  The  Arizona  Republic; 
"I  have  perfect  confidence  in  the  students 
and  faculty  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  and 
I  don't  expect  to  have  any  reason  to  Invoke 
any  extraordinary  authority  .  .  .  We  don't 
have  any  situation  tnat  will  require  it." 

He  noted  that  the  UofA  is  protected  by 
the  same  regulations  and  sttte  laws  as  ASU. 
The  Durham  statement  emphasized  that 
"violence,  the  misuse  or  misappropriation  of 
university  property  and  physical  actions  in- 
terfering with  or  harmful  to  the  rights  of 
other-  cannot  be  tolerated." 

"Those  who  engage  in  such  practices  must 
accept  full  responsibility  lor  the  conse- 
quences of  their  actions."  he  said,  adding: 
•We  must  all  remember  that  the  land, 
buildings,  structures,  space,  access  ways  and 
walks,  equipment  and  supplies  at  Arizona 
State  University  are  the  legal  property  of 
thp  Arizona  Board  of  Regents,  a  body  corpo- 
rate and  politic  under  the  laws  of  Arizona. 

"All  facilities  are  assigned  for  use  under 
this  authority,  for  the  good  of  education  as 
set  forth  by  the  public  law  of  the  state  and 
the  regulations  of  the  university.  And  Ari- 
zona statutes,  the  regulations  and  poUcles 
of  the  university  prohibit  the  misuse  or  mis- 
appropriation of  any  university  property." 

He  made  a  special  point  of  saying  that 
these  regulations  and  laws  apply  to  campus 
visitors  and  the  general  public  as  well  as  to 
the  students,  faculty  and  administration 
personnel. 

Noting  that  "the  university  has  a  basic 
commitment  to  the  processes  of  reason  as 
the  method  of  solving  problems,"  Dr.  Dur- 
ham stressed  that  such  commitment  "on  the 
part  of  faculty,  staff,  students  and  all  mem- 
bers alike  Is  absolutely  critical  to  the  life  of 
the  university." 

He  said  that  any  grievances,  complaints  or 
problems  can  properly  be  presented  for  dis- 
cussion and  resolution  through  the  "open 
channels  to  the  president  and  to  the  govern- 
ing board.  Including  direct  written  peti- 
tion." 

"There  are  open  channels  beyond  the 
Board  of  Regents  to  the  elected  governor, 
who  appHJlnts  and  Is  one  of  them,  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  and  by  Initiative, 
to  the  people  themselves."  he  said,  adding 
that  there  are  many  recognized  channels  of 
appeal  In  the  student  government  structure 
at  ASU  as  well. 

Finally.  Dr.  Durham  noted,  "The  major 
committees  and  boards  at  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity contain  student  members  (lack  of 
student  representation  on  such  bodies  was 
a  grievance  cited  In  at  least  one  campus 
demonstration  at  an  eastern  university  re- 
cently) and  they  exercise  fuU  voting  rights 
In  the  significant  government  of  the  uni- 
versity carried  by  these  organs." 

The  ASU  president  said  the  "Student  Sen- 
ate  especially,  and  the  executive  student  of- 
flcprs,  provide  clear  and  open  channels  for 
any  matter  of  student  concern." 


OROrNANCE  REOtrLATINO  USK  OF,   AND  CONDUCT 

Upon  Properties  or  the  UNivERsmES  or 
the  State  or  Arizona 
(Adopted  by  the  Arizona  Board  of  Regents, 
July,  1968) 
The  grounds  and  properties  of  the  three 
universities  of  the  State  of  Arizona  are  owned 
by  the  State  through  the  Arizona  Board  of 
Regents,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  re- 
spective    institutions.     Such     grounds     and 
properties  are  devoted  to  and  maintained  for 
the  sovereign  function  of  supplying  higher 
education  to  the  people,  and  are  not  places 
of  unrestricted  public  access. 

Neither  the  State  nor  the  Board  is  obli- 
gated to  furnish  or  supply  in  such  grounds 
and  properties  a  forum  or  locale  for  the  com- 
mission of  crime,  disorders,  violence,  injuries 
to  persons  or  property,  or  the  incitement  or 
encouragement  thereof,  or  any  conduct  or 
activity  whatsoever  which  will  Interfere 
with  or  is  harmful,  disruptive,  or  inimical 
to  the  educational  function  aforesaid. 

Accordingly,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing 
and  in  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  and 
control  vested  In  It  by  law,  the  Arizona 
Board  of  Regents  hereby  formally  adopts  and 
promulgates  the  following  ordinance  and 
regulation: 

No  person  or  persons  may  enter  upon  the 
grounds,  buildings,  roadways,  or  properties 
of  the  University  of  Arizona,  Arizona  State 
University,  or  Northern  Arizona  University, 
nor  may  a  person  or  per.sons  there  be  or  re- 
main, for  the  purpose  of  or  In  the  actual  or 
threatened  commission  of.  any  one  or  more 
of  the  following: 

A  breach  of  the  criminal  laws  (stale  or  na- 
tional 1 ;  violent  obscene,  or  disorderly  con- 
duct: Injury  to  or  destruction  of  property; 
Interference  with  free  access.  Ingress,  or 
egress;  injury  to  person  or  persons;  seizure 
or  exercise  of  unpermitted  control  of  proper- 
ties of  the  institution;  trespass;  conduct 
harmful,  obstructive,  or  disruptive  to.  or 
which  interferes  with,  the  educational  proc- 
ess, institutional  functions,  contractual  ar- 
rangements, or  the  public  peace  and  tran- 
quility; conduct  likely  to  foment  uproar,  or 
violence:  or  the  Incitement,  support,  en- 
ccu-agement.  aid.  or  abetment  of  any  or  all 
of  the  foregoing. 

Access  to.  enjoyment  of.  and  presence  upon 
or  within  the  areas  aforesaid  are  conditioned 
upon  compliance  with  the  foregoing  ordi- 
nance and  regulation.  Any  and  all  persons 
not  in  compliance  with  the  foregoing,  or  in 
threatened  or  actual  violation  thereof.  wlU 
be  denied  entry  to  or  upon  such  areas,  or  will 
be  evicted  therefrom,  as  the  case  may  be. 
(Adopted  as  an  Emergency  Rule — Vol.  XXII, 
p.  47,  48,  Jxily  6,  1968.) 

Report   on   the   Adjudication   of   Disputes 

Related    to    Nonacademic    Activities    or 

Students 

(Adopted  by  the  Faculty  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Arizona ) 

The  University  of  Arizona  exists  for  the 
transmission  of  knowledge,  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  the  development  of  students,  and  the 
general  well-being  of  society.  Free  Inquiry 
and  free  expression  are  indispensable  to  the 
attainment  of  these  goals.  As  members  of  tlie 
academic  community,  students  should  be  en- 
couraged to  develop  the  capacity  for  critical 
Judgment  and  to  engage  in  a  sustained  and 
independent  search  for  truth.  Procedures  frr 
achieving  these  purposes  should  be  as  unre- 
strlctlve  as  possible  in  order  that  the  mini- 
mal standards  of  academic  freedom  of  stu- 
dents outlined  below  are  observed. 

Freedom  to  teach  and  freedom  lo  learn 
are  Inseparable  facets  of  academic  freedom 
The  freedom  to  learn  depends  upon  appro- 
priate opportunities  and  conditions  in  the 
classroom,  on  the  campus,  and  In  the  larger 
community. 
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tV.  Student  affairs 
In  student  affairs,  certain  standards  must 
be  maintained  if  the  freedom  of  students  is 
to  be  preserved. 

A.  Freedom  of  Association.  Students  bring 
to  the  campus  a  variety  of  interests  pre- 
viously acquired  and  develop  many  new  in- 
terests as  members  of  the  academic  commu- 
nity. Within  a  clearly  defined  University 
policy  they  should  be  free  to  organize  and 
Join  associations  to  promote  their  common 
Interests. 

1.  The  official  body  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  deciding  such  recognition 
should  be  composed  of  equal  numbers  of 
faculty,  administration,  and  the  student  body 
representing  as  wide  a  diversity  of  interests 
as  is  possible.  All  such  representatives  should 
be  full  members  with  equal  voting  privileges. 

2.  The  membership,  policies,  and  actions 
of  a  student  organization  will  be  determined 
by  vote  of  only  those  persons  who  hold  bona 
fide  membership  in  the  college  or  university 
community. 

3.  AfRliatlon  with  an  extramural  organiz- 
ation should  not  of  itself  disqualify  a  stu- 
dent organization  from  University  recogni- 
tion. 

4.  Campus  advisers  are  required  for  each 
organization,  but  it  should  be  free  to  choose 
its  own  advisers.  Campus  advisers  may  ad- 
vise organizations  in  the  exercise  of  re- 
sponsibility, but  they  should  not  have  the 
authority  to  control  the  policy  of  such  or- 
ganizations. 

5.  Student  organization  may  be  required 
to  submit  a  statement  of  purpose,  criteria 
for  membership,  rules  of  procedures,  and 
a  current  list  of  officers. 

6.  Campus  organizations,  including  those 
affiUated  with  an  extramural  organization, 
should  be  open  to  all  students  without  re- 
spect to  race,  creed,  or  national  origin,  ex- 
cept for  religious  qualifications  which  may 
be  required  by  organizations  whose  aims  are 
primarily  sectarian. 

B.  Freedom    of    Inquiry   and   Expression. 

1.  Students  and  student  organizations 
should  be  free  to  examine  and  to  discuss 
all  questions  of  interest  to  them,  and  to 
express  opinions  publicly  and  privately.  They 
should  always  'oe  free  to  support  causes  by 
orderly  means  which  do  not  disrupt  the 
regular  and  essential  operation  of  the  Uni- 
versity. At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  made 
clear  to  the  academic  and  the  larger  com- 
munity that  in  their  public  expressions  or 
demonstrations  students  or  student  orga- 
nizations speak  only  for  themselves; 

2.  Students  should  be  allowed  under  the 
sponsorship  of  officially  approved  campus  or- 
ganizations to  invite  and  to  hear  any  per- 
son of  their  own  choosing.  Those  routine  pro- 
cedures required  by  the  University  before 
a  guest  speaker  is  invited  to  appear  on  cam- 
pus should  be  designed  only  to  insure  that 
there  is  orderly  scheduling  of  facilities  and 
adequate  preparation  for  the  event,  and  that 
the  occasion  is  conaucted  in  a  manner  ap- 
propriate to  an  academic  community.  The 
University  control  of  campus  facilities  should 
not  be  used  as  a  device  of  censorship.  It 
should  be  made  clear  to  the  academic  and 
larger  community  that  sponsorship  of  guest 
speakers  does  not  necessarily  imply  approv- 
al or  endorsement  of  the  views  expressed, 
either  by  the  sponsoring  group  or  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona.  The  meetings  may  be 
restricted  to  students,  faculty  and  staff. 

C.  Student  Participation  in  Institutional 
Government.  As  constituents  of  the  academ- 
ic community,  students  should  be  free,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  to  express  their 
views  on  Issues  of  University  p)oUcy  and  on 
matters  of  general  Interest  to  the  student 
body.  The  student  oody  should  have  clearly 
defined  means  to  participate  in  the  formula- 
tion and  application  of  University  policy 
affecting  student  affairs  and  assigned  areas 
of  academic  affairs.  The  role  of  the  student 


government  and  both  its  general  and  spe- 
cific responsibilities  should  be  made  explicit, 
and  the  actions  of  the  student  government 
within  the  areas  of  Its  Jurisdiction  should 
be  reviewed  only  through  orderly  and  pre- 
scribed procedures. 

D.  Student  Publications.  Student  publica- 
tions and  the  student  press  are  a  valuable  aid 
In  establishing  and  maintaining  en  atmos- 
phere of  free  and  responsible  discussion  and 
of  Intellectual  exploration  on  the  campus. 
They  are  a  means  of  bringlrg  student  con- 
cerns to  the  attention  of  the  faculty  and 
the  University  authorities  and  of  formulat- 
ing student  opinion  on  vr.rlcus  issues  on  the 
campus  and  in  the  world  at  large. 

Since  financial  and  legal  autonomy  Is  not 
possible  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  the 
latter,  as  the  publisher  of  student  publica- 
tions, would  have  to  bear  the  legal  respon- 
sibility for  the  contents  of  the  publications. 
In  the  delegation  of  editorial  responsibility 
to  students,  the  University  should  provide 
sufficient  editorial  freedom  and  financial  au- 
tonomy for  the  student  publications  to 
maintain  their  integrity  of  purpose  as  ve- 
hicles for  free  inquiry  and  free  expression  in 
an  academic  community. 

University  authorities.  In  consultation 
with  students  and  faculty,  have  a  respcn- 
sibility  to  provide  written  clarification  of  the 
role  of  the  student  publications,  the  stand- 
ards to  be  used  In  their  evaluation,  and  the 
limitations  on  external  control  of  their  oper- 
ation. At  the  same  time,  the  editorial  free- 
dom of  student  editors  and  managers  en- 
tails corollary  responsibilities  to  be  governed 
by  the  canons  of  responsible  Journalism, 
such  as  the  avoidance  of  libel.  Indecency, 
undocumented  allegation.",  attacks  on  per- 
sonal integrity,  and  the  techniques  of  har- 
assment and  Innuendo.  As  safeguards  for  the 
editorial  freedom  of  student  publications  the 
following  provisions  are  necessary: 

1.  The  student  press  should  be  free  of 
censorship  and  advance  approval  of  copy, 
and  Its  editors  and  managers  should  be  free 
to  develop  their  own  editorial  policies  and 
news  coverage. 

2.  Editors  and  managers  of  strident  pub- 
lications should  be  protected  from  arbitrary 
suspension  and  removal  because  of  student, 
faculty,  administrative,  or  public  disapproval 
of  editorial  policy  or  content.  Only  for  proper 
and  stated  causes  should  editors  and  mana- 
gers be  subject  to  removal  and  then  by 
orderly  and  prescribed  procedures.  The 
agency  responsible  for  the  appointment  of 
editors  and  manngers  should  be  the  agency 
responsible  for  their  removal. 

3.  All  University  published  and  financed 
student  publications  should  explicitly  state 
on  the  editorial  page  that  the  opinions  there 
expressed  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the 
college,   university  or  student  body. 

V.  Off-campus  freedom  of  students 

A.  Exercise  of  Rights  of  Citizenship.  Stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Arizona  are  both 
cltlasens  and  members  of  the  academic  com- 
munity. As  citizens,  students  should  enjoy 
the  same  freedom  of  speech,  peaceful  as- 
sembly, and  right  of  petition  that  other  citi- 
aens  enjoy,  and,  as  members  of  the  academic 
community,  they  are  subject  to  the  obliga- 
tions which  accrue  to  them  by  virtue  of  this 
membership.  Faculty  members  and  admin- 
istrative oflacials  should  insure  that  institu- 
tional powers  are  not  employed  to  inhibit 
such  Intellectual  and  personal  development 
of  students  as  is  often  promoted  bj  their 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  both  on 
and  off  campus. 

B.  University  Authority  and  Civil  Penal- 
ties. Activities  of  students  may  upon  oc- 
casion resvUt  In  violation  of  law.  In  such 
cases.  University  officials  would  be  prepared 
to  apprise  students  of  sources  of  legal  coun- 
sel and  may  offer  other  assistance.  Students 
who  violate  the  law  may  incur  penalties 
prescribed  by  civU  authorities,  but  Univer- 
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slty  authority  should  never  be  used  merely 
to  duplicate  the  function  of  general  laws. 
Only  when  the  University's  Interests  as  an 
academic  community  are  distinct  and  clear- 
ly Involved  should  the  special  authority  of 
the  University  be  asserted.  The  student  who 
incidentally  violates  University  regulations 
in  the  course  of  his  off-campus  activity, 
such  as  those  relating  to  class  attendance, 
should  be  subject  to  no  greater  penalty  than 
would  normally  be  Imposed.  University  ac- 
tion should  be  Independent  of  community 
pressure. 

VI.  Procedural  standards  in  disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings 

In  developing  responsible  student  conduct, 
disciplinary  proceedings  play  a  role  substan- 
tially secondary  to  example,  counseling, 
guidance,  and  admonition.  At  the  same  time. 
The  University  of  Arizona  has  a  duty  and 
the  corollary  disciplinary  powers  to  protect 
their  educational  purpose  through  the  set- 
ting of  standards  of  scholarship  and  conduct 
for  the  students  who  attend  them  and 
through  the  reg^ulatlons  of  the  use  of  Uni- 
versity facilities.  In  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances when  the  preferred  means  fail  to  re- 
solve problems  of  student  conduct,  proper 
procedural  safeguards  should  be  observed  to 
protect  the  students  from  the  unfair  im- 
position of  serious  penalties. 

The  administration  of  discipline  should 
guarantee  procedural  fairness  to  an  accused 
student.  Practices  in  disciplinary  cases  may 
vary  In  formality  with  the  gravity  of  the 
offense  and  the  sanctions  which  may  be  ap- 
plied but  in  every  case  all  circumstances  of 
the  case  should  be  considered.  The  Jurisdic- 
tions of  faculty  or  student  Judicial  bodies, 
the  disciplinary  responsibilities  of  University 
officials  and  the  regular  disciplinary  pro- 
cedures. Including  the  student's  right  to 
appeal  a  decision,  should  be  clearly  for- 
mulated and  communicated  in  advance.  Mi- 
nor penalties  may  be  assessed  informally  un- 
der prescribed  procedures. 

In  all  situations,  procedural  fair  play  re- 
quires that  the  student  be  Informed  of 
the  nature  of  the  charges  against  him, 
that  he  be  given  a  fair  opportunity  to  re- 
fute them,  that  the  University  may  not  be 
arbitrary  In  Its  actions,  and  that  there  be 
provision  for  appeal  of  a  decision.  The  fol- 
lowing are  recommended  as  proper  safe- 
guards In  such  proceedings. 

A.  Standards  of  Conduct  Expected  of  Stu- 
dents. The  University  of  Arizona  has  an  obli- 
gation to  clarify  those  standards  of  behav- 
ior which  it  considers  essential  to  Its  edu- 
cational mission  and  Its  community  life. 
These  general  behavioral  expectations  and 
the  resultant  specific  regulations  should  rep- 
resent a  reasonable  regulation  of  student 
conduct  but  the  student  should  be  as  free 
as  possible  from  imposed  limitations  that 
have  no  direct  relevance  to  his  education. 
Offenses  should  be  as  clearly  defined  as  pos- 
sible and  interpreted  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  the  aforementioned  principles  of 
relevancy  and  reasonableness.  Disciplinary 
proceedings  should  be  instituted  only  for 
violations  of  standards  of  conduct  formu- 
lated with  significant  student  participation 
and  published  in  advance  through  such 
means  as  a  student  handbook  or  a  generally 
available   body  of   institutional   regulations. 

B.  Investigation  of  Student  Conduct.  1. 
Except  under  extreme  emergency  circum- 
stances, premises  occupied  by  students  and 
the  personal  possessions  of  students  should 
not  be  searched  unless  appropriate  authori- 
zation has  been  obtained.  For  premises  such 
as  residence  halls  controlled  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona,  an  appropriate  and  respon- 
sible authority  should  be  designated  to  whom 
application  should  be  made  before  a  search 
Is  conducted.  The  application  should  specify 
the  reasons  for  the  search  and  the  objects  or 
information  sought.  The  student  should  be 
present.  If  possible,  during  the  search.  For 


premise  not  controlled  by  the  University 
the  ordinary  requirements  for  lawful  search 
should  be  followed; 

2.  Students  detected  or  arrested  In  the 
course  of  serious  violations  of  University 
regulations,  or  infractions  of  ordinary  law, 
should  be  informed  of  their  rights.  No  form 
of  harassment  should  be  used  by  University 
representatives  to  coerce  admissions  of  guilt 
or  Information  about  conduct  of  other  sus- 
pected persons. 

C.  Status  of  Student  Pending  Final  Ac- 
tion. Pending  action  on  the  charges,  the 
status  of  a  student  should  not  be  altered, 
or  his  right  to  l>e  present  on  the  campus  and 
to  attend  classes  suspended,  except  for  rea- 
sons relating  to  his  physical  or  emotional 
safety  and  well-being  of  students,  faculty, 
or  University  property. 

D.  Hearing  Committee  Procedures.  When 
the  misconduct  may  result  In  serious  penal- 
ties and  If  the  student  questions  the  fair- 
ness of  disciplinary  action  taken  against 
him,  he  should  be  granted,  on  request,  the 
privilege  of  a  hearing  before  a  regularly  con- 
stituted hearing  committee.  The  following 
suggested  hearing  committee  procedures 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  procedural  due 
process  in  situations  requiring  a  high  degree 
of  formality. 

1.  The  hearing  committee  should  Include 
faculty  members  and  students.  No  member 
of  the  hearing  committee  who  Is  otherwise 
Interested  In  the  particular  case  should  sit 
in  Judgment  during  the  proceeding. 

2.  The  student  should  be  Informed.  In 
writing,  of  the  reasons  for  the  proposed  dis- 
clpllnary  action  with  sufficient  particularity, 
and  in  sufficient  time,  to  insure  opportunity 
to  prepare  for  the  hearing. 

3.  The  student  appearing  before  the  hear- 
ing committee  should  have  the  right  to  be 
assisted  in  his  defense  by  an  adviser  of  his 
choice  from  the  faculty,  staff  or  student 
body. 

4.  The  burden  of  proof  should  rest  upon 
the  officials  bringing  the  charge. 

5.  The  student  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  and  to  present  evidence  and 
witnesses.  He  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
hear  and  question  adverse  witnesses.  In  no 
case  should  the  committee  consider  state- 
ments against  him  unless  he  has  been  ad- 
vised of  their  content  and  of  the  names  of 
those  who  made  them,  and  unless  he  has 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  rebut  unfavor- 
able inferences  which  might  otherwise  be 
drawn. 

6.  All  matters  upon  which  the  decision  may 
be  based  must  be  introduced  into  evidence 
at  the  proceeding  before  the  hearing  com- 
mittee. The  decision  should  be  based  solely 
upon  such  matter.  Improperly  acquired  evi- 
dence should  not  be  admitted. 

7.  In  the  absence  of  a  transcript,  there 
should  be  both  a  digest  and  a  verbatim  rec- 
ord, such  as  a  tape  recording,  of  the  hearing. 

8.  The  decision  of  the  hearing  committee 
should  be  final,  subject  only  to  the  student's 
right  of  appeal  to  the  President  of  The  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  or  ultimately  to  the  Board 
of  Regents. 

(From  the  West  Virginia  University  College 

of  Law,  May  19691 

The  Arrogance   of   Impotence 

(By  J.  Timothy  PhlUpps) 

(A  certain  quantum  of  power  must  always 
exist  In  the  community  In  some  hands  and 
under  some  appellation.  Edmund  Burke.  Re- 
flections on  the  Revolution  In  Prance.) 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  In  the 
past  months  by  the  so-called  new  left  and 
Its  apologists  about  the  arrogance  of  power, 
the  mlscreances  of  the  "establishment"  and 
the  outrages  of  the  "power  structure."  The 
current  intellectual  fad  (and  It  Is  Just  that, 
a  fad)  seems  to  be  the  pillorying  of  Indi- 
viduals, and  more  especially,  institutions  who 
represent    the    authority    and    accomplish- 


ments of  our  civilization.  Little  has  been 
said,  however,  about  the  arrogance  of  Impo- 
tence. If  one  notes  the  origin  of  the  manifold 
diatribes  directed  against  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  our  social  system  one  might  per- 
ceive that  the  basic  dissatisfaction  of  those 
from  whom  these  emanate  is  precisely  that 
others  and  not  themselves  are  in  a  position 
to  exercise  effective  control  over  the  direc- 
tion of  our  government  and  culture.  Tills  in 
Itself  might  indicate  something  about  the 
validity  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been 
made. 

One  might  draw  the  inference  that  iY\fi  real 
Issue  In  the  matter  is  not  the  efficaciousness 
of  the  values  and  Ideals  of  one  side  or  the 
other,  but  rather  is  simply  which  side,  if 
any.  Is  to  occupy  the  dominant  position  in 
our  society.  This  assertion  is  confirmed  by 
statements  such  as  that  made  by  Mr.  Mark 
Rudd  who  rose  to  notoriety  as  a  result  of 
last  year's  disturbances  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. When  questioned  about  the  motivations 
for  the  uprising,  he  candidly  admitted  that 
the  alleged  Issues  (e.g..  the  plans  of  the  iml- 
verslty  to  build  a  new  gymnasium)  were  built 
up  for  the  explicit  purpose  of  providing  an 
excuse  for  disruption. 

The  reasoning  is  simple.  Disrupt,  using  as 
a  basis  any  issue  which  happens  to  present 
Itself.  Make  demands  and  continue  to  esca- 
In  ■  them  until  they  become  so  vmreasonable 
as  to  be  Impossible  to  satisfy.  Make  the 
failure  to  meet  demands  a  basis  for  con- 
frontation. Use  the  confrontation  to  arouse 
sympathy  among  the  passive  and  imcom- 
mltted.  All  of  this  Is  directed  to  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  transference  of  total  i>ower  to 
the  disrupters.  In  short,  revolution.  What- 
ever other  criticisms  one  might  make  of  the 
new  left,  one  certainly  cannot  accuse  them 
of  lack  of  candor. 

The  strategy  is  so  well  known  that  it  is 
trite.  The  pro'slem  is,  though,  no  one  wants 
tc  believe  them  when  they  talk  of  such 
things  as  total  revolution.  To  a  rational  mind 
their  bizarre  activities  and  fantastic  alms 
seem  so  silly  as  to  be  a  Joke.  But  the  fact 
is  that  these  selfsame  bizarre  activities  and 
fantastic  alms  can  become  a  real  threat.  They 
ar?  at  this  moment  an  imminent  threat  to 
one  of  our  basic  institutions,  the  university 
system.  Witness  the  state  of  turmoil  at  so 
many  places  of  learning  where  screaming 
marching  and  chanting  have  replaced  the 
reasoned  discourse  so  necessary  to  a  func- 
tioning university.  If  our  universities  can 
be  so  easily  undermined.  It  is  not  an  alto- 
gether impossible  notion  that  other  of  our 
institutions  can  also  be.  Surely,  therefore, 
it  is  Imperative  to  take  this  unhappy  phe- 
nomenon seriously  and  to  understand  fully 
the  logical  implications  of  the  philosophy 
which  motivates  those  behind  it.  It  is  a 
threat  to  some  of  our  most  treasured  values 
and  institutions  and  must  be  faced. 

(They)  have  a  bigotry  of  their  own:  and 
they  have  learnt  to  talk  against  monks  with 
the  spirit  of  a  monk.  Edmund  Burke.  Re- 
flections on  the  Revolution  in  France. 

Still,  the  extremists  are  as  yet  basically 
impotent.  They  are  able  to  disrupt  but  are 
not  presently  in  e  position  to  put  into  effect 
a  program  of  action  (If  they  have  one)  This 
leads  to  the  reason  for  the  title  of  this 
piece.  The  arrogant  ones  in  our  society  are 
not  those  in  positions  of  power.  After  all. 
a  very  prized  value  of  the  American  "estab- 
lishment "  is  toleration  of  diverse  viewpoints 
and  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  the  market- 
place of  Ideas.  The  truly  arrogant  are  the 
self-styled  ■  evolutionaries  and  their  apolo- 
gists. "Their  values  are  in  their  own  eyes  'ab- 
solutely true."  their  ideas  and  proposals  are 
"non-negotiable."  and  they  consider  them- 
selves entitled  to  resort  to  illegal  force  and 
violence  to  counteract  their  opponents  be- 
cause "error  has  no  rights."  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  parallels  between  this  kind  of 
thinking  and  that  of  earlier  day  religious 
fanatics.   It  may   be   that  to   the   new   left. 
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politics  has  replaced  religion  as  the  new 
fountalnhead  ctf  dogma.  In  contrast  to  the 
reason  and  loflc  of  the  much  maligned 
"establishment,"  emotion  and  Irrational  be- 
lief are  the  hallmarks  of  the  new  left;  and 
these  go  hand  jn  hand  with  arrogance. 

The  well  publicized  faith  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  neW  left  in  astrology  Is  only  one 
Illustration  of  the  dogmatism  and  Irration- 
ality Inherent  In  the  movement.  The  only 
other  large  seals  Western  political  movement 
of  recent  times  whose  followers  took  wide- 
spread recourse  to  astrology  was  that  of  the 
German  Nazis  another  parallel  that  should 
not  go  unnote<  ) .  A  further  example  of  the 
abdication  of  ritlonality  Is  the  very  tactics 
of  dissent  used  by  Its  adherent — lying  down, 
going  limp,  spitting,  screaming,  name-call- 
ing— which  are  essentially  characteristic  of 
Infantile  behav.or.  The  rule  of  law  and  rea- 
son Is  held  In  contempt;  and  the  constitu- 
tional Ideal  of  :  ree,  reasoned  discussion,  and 
tolerance  for  diverse  viewpoints  is  in  the 
words  of  the  movement's  philosophical 
messlah,  Herbert  Marcuse,  "repressive  and 
must,  therefore  be  suppressed."  The  disciples 
must  go  forth  '  caching  all  nations,  and  if  a 
few  Individual  freedoms  are  trampled  along 
the  way.  this  Is  perfectly  all  right,  since  It  Is 
all  for  a  higher  |  food. 

It  is  easy  to  lespise  what  you  cannot  get. 
Aesop,  The  Pox  and  the  Grapes.  People  often 
grudg»others  m hat  they  cannot  enjoy  them- 
ffel vest -Aesop,  Tbe  Dog  and  the  Master. 

If  emotionalism  and  dogmatism  are  the 
hallmarks  of  tl  e  new  left,  how  has  it  man- 
aged to  gain  '.he  allegiance  of  a  sizeable 
(though  not  supstantlal)  numlier  of  Univer- 
sity faculty  minbers.  whose  profession  has 
the  avowed  purjpose  of  fostering  rationality? 
S.  I.  Hayakawii  has  remarked  that  being 
alienated  is  a  literary  fashion  among  Intel- 
lectuals today.  This  alienation  seems  to  be 
most  prounoun;ed  in  the  so-called  soft  sub- 
ject areas  of  tte  liberal  arts  and  social  sci- 
ences. Often  th !  liberal  arts  colleges  of  uni- 
versities seem  to  be  relegated  by  their 
administrations  to  a  status  subordinate  to 
the  technical  aid  vocational  schools.  Those 
connected  with  the  liberal  arts  are  rightfully 
resentful  and  tills  may  in  some  part  explain 
the  alienated  al  titude  of  some  among  them. 
But  it  is  not  :he  full  explanation.  If  one 
examines  the  ccmposltlon  of  faculty  support 
one  flnds  that  it  comes  main- 
members  in  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences  who  are  In  the  lower 
echelons  of  the 
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I  academic  hierarchy — those  at 
the  level  o?  griiduate  assistant.  Instructor, 
and  in  some  ca^es.  assistant  professor.  These 
people  are,  as  natters  now  stand,  the  least 
able  by  their  po  sltlon  and  training  to  modify 
the  structure  ol  existing  Institutions  within 
the  authorized  i  ramework  for  change.  At  the 
same  time,  the  ?ery  nature  of  their  fields  of 
interest  tends  to  breed  within  them  an  at- 
titude of  hubris — they  have  the  answer  to 
the  problems  of  mankind  If  only  someone 
would  heed  them.  They  are  thus  Impotent 
and  at  the  same  time  arrogant.  How  appeal- 
ing the  calls  of  i  he  new  left  for  revolutionary 
change  must  b^  for  persons  with  such  atti- 
tudes! 
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Include  the  right  to  decide  the  case.  The  ex- 
cesses of  the  new  left  In  the  recent  past  have 
gone  far  beyond  the  bounds  consonant  with 
and  essential  to  a  free  society.  Those  devoted 
to  the  principles  of  rationality  and  civility 
must  take  the  aberrations  of  the  fanatical 
few  seriously  lest  they  cease  to  be  merely 
aberrations;  they  must  make  It  clear  that  the 
rule  of  law  and  reason  cannot  co-exist  with 
the  rule  of  unlawfulness  and  Irrationality. 
They  must  be  willing  to  realize  that  In  the 
words  of  Edmund  Burke.  "There  Is  ...  a 
limit  at  which  forebearance  ceases  to  be  a 
virtue." 


COMPREHENSIVE  NATIONAL 
HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  in  New  York  City,  the  Committee 
for  National  Health  Insurance  sponsored 
a  highly  significant  2-day  conference  to 
consider  a  major  new  proposal  for  a  com- 
prehensive health  insurance  plan  cover- 
ing aH  Americans.  The  CNHI  was  formed 
in  November  1968  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Walter  P.  Reuther,  president  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers,  in  order  to 
mobilize  broad  support  for  basic  changes 
in  the  financing  and  delivery  of  health 
care  in  the  United  States.  The  vice  chair- 
men of  the  committee  are  Mrs.  Albert 
Lasker,  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  and 
Michael  E.  DeBakey,  M.D.  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  serve  as  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, along  with  my  colleagues  Senator 
Yarborouch  and  Senator  Cooper,  and  a 
large  number  of  other  distinguished  pub- 
lic officials  and  private  citizens  In  the 
Nation. 

In  his  opening  address  to  the  confer- 
ence last  week,  which  was  attended  by 
many  of  the  members  of  CNHI  as  well  as 
by  representatives  of  65  national  orga- 
nizations, Walter  Reuther  spoke  elo- 
quently of  the  contemporary  health 
crisis  in  the  Nation.  He  emphasized  the 
need  to  develop  a  health  insurance  sys- 
tem uniquely  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
capabilities  of  health  care  in  the  United 
States,  and  urged  the  members  of  the 
conference  to  renew  their  efforts  to 
achieve  this  goal. 

One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the 
conference  was  to  consider  tentative 
specifications  for  a  national  health  insur- 
ance program.  These  specifications  were 
prepared  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Reuther  and  Dr.  I.  S.  Falk,  professor 
emeritus  of  public  health  at  Yale  Medi- 
cal School  and  chairman  of  the  techni- 
cal committee  of  (TNHI.  As  Dr.  Falk  made 
clear  in  his  address  to  the  conference, 
the  specifications  for  the  program  are 
intended  to  be  only  a  preliminary  formu- 
lation. According  to  the  committee's  cur- 
rent schedule,  it  is  hoped  that  these  pro- 
posals will  be  refined  and  that  specific 
legislation  implementing  the  commit- 
tee's final  program  will  be  available  for 
introduction  early  next  year,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  session  of  the  91st 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee's tentative  proposals  are  a  major 
new  contribution  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  national  health 
care  program  for  our  citizens.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Reuther  and  Dr.  Falk  for  their 
extraordinary  progress,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  future  development  of  the 
CNHI  program.  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posals presented  to  the  recent  conference 


will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us  in  Congress 
and  elsewhere  who  are  concerned  with 
the  cause  of  better  health  care  for  all  our 
people. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  materials  be  printed 
in  the  Record:  a  press  release  of  the 
Committee  for  National  Health  Insur- 
ance announcing  the  conference  and  list- 
ing the  officers  and  members  of  CNHI 
and  some  of  the  organizations  repre- 
sented at  the  conference;  the  opening 
address  by  Walter  Reuther  to  the  con- 
ference; and  the  statement  of  Dr.  I.  S. 
Falk  to  the  conference,  including  an  ap- 
pendix containing  the  tentative  specifi- 
cations for  the  committee's  national 
health  insurance  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(A  press  release  from  the  Committee  for  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance,  Oct.  12,  1069 1 

Washinctok, — Representatives  of  50  na- 
tional organizations  will  meet  October  14-15 
In  New  York  to  examine  proposed  solutions 
to  the  critical  problems  afflicting  Americ.i's 
health  care  services. 

The  two-day  conference  of  Interested  Or- 
ganizations WEis  convened  by  the  Committee 
for  National  Health  Insurance.  CNHI  Chair- 
man Walter  P.  Reuther,  In  a  letter  of  invita- 
tion to  representatives  of  the  national  or- 
ganizations, said: 

"The  conference  wlU  bring  together  lead- 
ers of  health,  labor.  Industry,  consumer,  in- 
surance and  other  Interested  organizations 
to  examine  prop>osed  solutions  to  the  critlc.il 
problems  of  financing  and  organizing  health 
services." 

"The  problems  are  well  known;  we  want  to 
focus  on  solutions." 

Referring  to  the  work  of  the  Committee 
for  National  Health  Insurance,  Mr  Reuther 
said: 

"We  believe  we  have  formulated  a  sound, 
new  approach  to  Improvemec'  >f  the  health 
case  delivery  system.  Our  concept  of  national 
health  insurance  has  as  Its  basic  goal  a 
reordering  of  the  organization  of  healt,h  serv- 
ices, retaining  and  streng:thenlng  useful  as- 
pects and  replacing  the  outmoded. 

"We  hope  our  program  will  serve  as  a 
stimulant  to  conversation  at  the  meeting  and 
produce  a  cross  exchange  of  Ideas  from  which 
clarifications  and  improvements  will 
emerge  .  .  ." 

The  Committee  for  National  Health  In- 
surance Is  a  committee  of  one-hundred 
prominent  Americans  from  all  walks  of  life 
working  for  the  achievement  of  national 
health  insurance  as  a  means  of  restructuring 
America's  health  services. 

In  addition  to  members  of  CNHI.  leading 
representatives  of  at  least  50  organizations 
have  signified  their  Intention  to  attend  the 
two-day  conference,  among  them: 

Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America. 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

American  Association  of  Medical  Clinics. 

American  Dental  Association. 

American  Dietetic  Association. 

American  Federation  for  Clinical  Research. 

American  Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Workers. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

American  Hospital  Association. 

American  Medical  Association. 

American  Nurses'  Association. 

American  Nursing  Home  Association. 

American  Optometrlc  Association. 

American  Osteopathic   Association. 

American  Osteopathic  Hospital  Associa- 
tion. 

American  Patients  Association. 

American  Podiatry  Association. 

American  Psychiatric  Association. 


American  Psychological  Association. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 

Blue  Cross  Association  of  America. 

Catholic  Hospital  Association. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Daycare  Center  Association  of  America. 

Episcopal  Church. 

Group  Health  Association  of  America. 

International   Brotherhood   of   Teamsters. 

International  Union,  United  Auto  Workers. 

Medical  Committee  on  Human  Rights. 

Medical  Group  Management  Association. 

National  Association  of  Blue  Shield  Plans. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
National  Association  of  State  Mental  Health 
Directors. 

National  Consumers  League. 

National  Council  of  Churches. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Institutes  on  Rehabilitation  and 
Health  Services. 

National  League  for  Nursing.  Inc. 
National  Medical  Association. 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 
National  Urban  Coalition. 
National  Urban  League. 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association. 
Private  Health   Insurance   Industry. 
Regional  Medical  Programs  Association. 
Student  American  Medical  Association. 
Student  National  Medical  Association. 
The  National  Assembly. 
United  Methodist  Church. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
United  Presbyterian  Church. 
United  Rubber,  Cork,  Linoleum  &  Plastics 
Workers  of  America. 

United  States  Catholic  Conference. 
United  States  Youth  Council. 

The  CoMMrrTEE  of  One-hundred 
Rev.  Ralph  D.  Abernathy. 
Arthur  Altmeyer. 
Gulllermo  Arbana.  M.D. 
George  Baehr,  M.D. 
Rabbi  Leonard  Beerman. 
Peter  Bommarlto. 
Lester  Breslow,  M.D. 
James  Brindle. 
Mrs.  Mary  I.  Bunting. 
Martin  Cherkasky,  M.D. 
John  Sherman  Cooper. 
William  S.  Crowles,  Jr. 
Tony  Dechant. 
Paul  Douglas. 
Stanley  Dreyer. 
Robert  H.  Ebert.  M.D. 
William  N.  Enes. 
I.  S.  Falk,  Ph.D. 
Frank  E.  Fltzslmmons. 
Emerson  Foote. 
David  French.  M.D. 
Rudolph  H.  Frledrlch.  D.D.S. 
Frank  Furstenberg.  M.D. 
John  Kenneth  Galbralth. 
The  Most  Rev.  Raymond  J.  Gallagher. 
General  James  M.  Gavin. 
H.  Jack  Gelger,  M.D. 
Harold  Gibbons. 
Melvln  A.  Glasser. 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 
Mike  Gorman. 
Patrick  E.  Gorman. 
A.  F  Grospiron. 
William  Haber. 

The  Right  Rev.  Donald  H.  V.  Hallock. 
Zenon  C.  R.  Hansen. 
Mrs.  Fred  R.  Harris. 
James  G.  Houghton.  MJD. 
Hubert  Hemsley,  M.D. 
John  HoUoman,  Jr.,  M.D. 
Joseph  Kellman. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Clark  Kerr 
Lambert  King. 
Mrs.  Mairtln  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Mathllde  Krlm.  Ph.  D. 
Russel  V.  Lee.  M.D. 
Francis  McCloskey. 
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Mrs:  Jean  MacVlcar.  R.N. 

E.  P.  Marriner,  M.D. 

E.  G.  Marehall. 

Charles  H.  Mayo  II.  M.D. 

Emll  Mazsey. 

George  R.  MetcaU. 

David  Miller. 

Elnar  O.  Mohn. 

Fltzhugh  Mullan,  M.D. 

Harold  F.  Newman,  M.D. 

Robert  Partridge. 

Robert  L.  Popper. 

Alex  Radin. 

Christian  N.  Ramsey,  Jr. 

Ronald  F.  Roley. 

Howard  Rome.  M.D. 

Alan  Sagner. 

Ernest  Saward.  M.D. 

Max  H.  Schoen,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H. 

Charles  I.  Schottland. 

David  Selden. 

John  Slegenthaler. 

Eugene  A.  Stead.  Jr.,  M.D. 

Carl  B.  Stokes. 

Myron  Wegman.  M.D. 

E.  Richard  Welnerman,  M.D. 

Roy  Wllklns. 

T.  G.  G.  Wilson.  Ph.  D.,  M.D. 

Leonard  Woodcock. 

Jerry  Wurf. 

Ralph  W.  Yarborough. 

Alonzo  Yerby.  M.D. 

America's  Challenge:  A  National  Ststem 
To  Organize  and  Finance  Personal  Health 
Services  To  Meet  the  Nation's  Health 
Needs 

(By  Walter  P.  Reuther.  chairman.  Commit- 
tee for  National  Health  Insurance) 
I  am  very  pleased  to  welcome  each  of  you 
to  this  Conference  of  National  Organizations 
which  Is  sponsored  by  the  Committee  for 
National  Health  Insurance.  We  are  delighted 
that  65  national  organizations  with  major 
Interests  in  the  health  field  have  accepted 
our  invitation.  We  look  forward  to  sharing 
with  you  during  the  next  several  days  what 
we  consider  to  be  a  very  important  matter 
on  America's  agenda  of  unfinished  business; 
the  question  of  how  a  free  society  goes  about 
organizing  hesUth  care  services  to  meet  the 
basic  needs  of  its  people. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  live  in  a  very  difficult  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  and  a  very  difficult  Ume 
In  the  history  of  America.  This  IB  truly  a 
time  for  testing  the  values  that  we  believe 
In  as  a  free  people.  It  is  a  time  of  revolu- 
tionary change,  of  challenge  and  of  deep 
crises  In  many  aspects  of  our  national  life. 
We  have  a  crisis  in  our  dtles.  We  have  a 
crisis  in  education.  We  are  polluting  our  air 
and  water.  Our  living  environment  Is  deterio- 
rating dangerously.  We  have  a  crisis  In  hous- 
ing, and  one  of  the  most  serious  crises  we 
face  is  In  the  area  of  health  care  services. 

We  believe,  as  do  many  Americans,  that 
this  is  a  time  when  the  American  people 
need  to  reorder  their  national  priorities,  to 
put  first  things  first,  to  commit  ourselves 
and  our  resources  in  a  measure  equal  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  problems  that  we  face. 

Like  almost  every  other  American  and  mil- 
lions of  people  around  the  world,  we  were 
thrilled  when  Nell  Armstrong  left  man's 
footprints  on  the  moon.  What  Impressed  me 
In  that  historic  achievement  was  not  the 
fact  that  America  has  great  scientific  and 
technological  capability.  I  think  we've  known 
that  for  a  long  lime.  I  think  the  real  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  that  historic  mission  is 
that  America  is  capable  of  doing  almost  the 
Impossible  if  we  make  a  national  commit- 
ment and  we  are  prepared  to  allocate  re- 
sources to  carry  it  out. 

We  went  to  the  moon  because  President 
Jack  Kennedy  made  a  commitment  for  the 
nauon,  and  we  allocated  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  that  commitment.  We  share 
the  view  that  we  will  not  deal  effectively 
with    the    many    problems    at    borne    until 
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America  reorders  its  priorities  and  until  we 
all  make  a  comparable  commitment  In  terms 
of  the  national  will  and  the  allocation  of 
our  national  resources. 

Our  Committee  for  National  Health  In- 
surance developed  in  response  to  the  growing 
realization  in  America  that  the  crisis  In 
health  care  Is  becoming  progressively  more 
serious.  Leaders  from  medicine  and  public 
health,  labor  and  business,  religion,  the  law, 
the  universities,  civic  organizations  and  the 
civil  rights  movement,  young  people — from 
all  walks  of  American  life  have  Joined  "our 
Vice-Chairman,  Dr.  Michael  DeBakey.  Mrs. 
Mary  Lasker,  Whitney  M.  Young.,  Jr.,  and  me 
in  mounting  this  effort  to  bring  about  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  financing  and  delivery 
of  health  care  services. 

The  cost  of  health  care  Is  sky-rocketing. 
It  represents  the  most  infiatlonary  single 
factor  in  the  upward  movement  of  the  price 
index.  The  cost  of  medical  care  over  the 
past  decade  has  risen  at  almost  twice  the 
rate  of  the  movement  of  the  general  price 
index.  If  we  are  going  to  fight  inflation,  as 
we  must,  we  have  to  look  at  the  increasing 
cost  of  health  care  and  realistically  begin 
to  deal  with  the  sources  of  the  problem. 

We  are  told  that  In  1969  American  peo- 
ple will  spend  approximately  60  billion  dol- 
lars for  health  care  services,  almost  five 
times  more  than  we  spent  in  1950.  This  rep- 
resents the  second  largest  expenditure  out 
of  our  gross  national  product,  6.5%  of  the 
total.  It  is  second  only  to  the  fantastic  sum 
of  over  81  billion  dollars  we  are  spending 
for  military  purposes.  We  spend  more  money 
In  total  and  a  larger  percentage  of  our  Gross 
National  Product  for  health  care  than  any 
other  nation  In  the  world.  Yet  despite  this, 
we  have  not  provided  the  American  people 
with  the  kind  of  comprehensive  high  quaUty 
health  care  services  that  we  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  affluence  to  provide.  We  are 
not  getting  the  maximum  yield  from  our  ex- 
penditures because  we  lack  effective  orga- 
nization for  the  delivery  of  health  care  serv- 
ices. Ours  is  a  non-system. 

I  have  said  on  many  occasions  that  the 
quality  of  our  society  will  be  Judged  neither 
by  the  measure  of  our  material  wealth  nor 
by  our  productive  potential,  nor  by  the  level 
of  our  technological  progress,  nor  by  the 
quality  of  our  gadgets,  nor  by  the  brightness 
of  the  chrome  on  the  new  Cadillacs  and 
Continentals  we  turn  out  in  Detroit.  The  real 
quality  of  a  society  should  be  measured  by 
how  that  society  orders  its  priorities,  allo- 
cates its  resources,  and  demonstrates  both 
the  sense  of  social  and  moral  responsibility 
needed  to  translate  technical  progress  into 
human  progress  and  in  finding  answers  to 
basic  human  and  social  needs. 

I  believe  that  in  no  area  of  our  national 
life  is  there  a  greater  or  more  dangerous  gap 
between  promise  and  performance,  between 
capability  and  competence  and  translation 
of  that  competence  and  capability  Into  prac- 
tical performance  than  in  the  field  of  health 
care  services.  Our  gross  national  product  will 
soon  exceed  one  trillion  dollars;  yet  we  cur- 
rently rank  14th  among  the  major  industrial 
nations  of  the  world  in  the  rate  of  Infant 
mortaUty  and  we  rank  12th  among  the  In- 
dustrialized nations  of  the  world  in  the 
percentage  of  mothers  who  die  in  childbirth 
We  rank  18th  In  terms  of  life  expectancy  for 
males  and  Uth  for  females.  The  death  rate 
smon^  middle-aged  males  in  America  is 
higher  than  in  any  country  in  Western 
Europe  and  In  many  other  nations. 

These  figures  do  not  reflect  the  true  pro- 
portion of  our  crisis  in  health  care.  In  no 
industrialized  nation  In  the  world  is  the  gap 
between  the  haves  and  the  have-not  people 
in  their  respecUve  ability  to  gain  access  to 
adequate  health  care  as  wide  as  In  the  U.S. 
Infant  mortality  among  non-white  babies  is 
more  than  double  that  among  white  babies. 
Death  and  disease  rates  in  the  poorest  states 
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are  much  greatei  than  the  rates  In  the  moat 
affluent  states,     i 

One  of  oMi  problems  In  America  Is  that  too 
often  we  have  rfcUed  upon  the  marketplace 
to  find  answers  <o  these  basic  problems.  The 
marketplace  in  America  has  provided  us  with 
unprecedented  violumes  of  gadgets,  but  the 
marketplace  is  incapable  of  responding  ade- 
quately to  mee ;  basic  human  rights  and 
needs  such  as  hei  ilth  care  services. 

My  associates  i  ind  I  at  the  UAW  have  been 
privileged  to  work  at  the  bargaining  table 
with  the  very  ompetent  representatives  of 
a  large  number  Of  insurance  companies  over 
the  last  30  yearb  trying  to  find  answers  to 
health  care  problems.  But  the  insurance  in- 
dustry, despite  a  massive  effort,  has  failed  to 
provide  universal .  fully  comprehensive  health 
insurance  cover  ige  at  a  price  within  the 
reach  of  all  people. 

The  dimensioc  s  of  the  problem  are  beyond 
the  capability  of  any  private  sector  in  Amer- 
ica. When  you  lx>k  at  the  tragic  and  what 
I  think  are  she  eking  and  shameful  facts, 
you  find  that  la  1968.  of  the  178  million 
Americans  who  ^  ere  under  the  age  of  65,  13% 
or  24  million,  lad  no  hospital  insurance 
whatsoever;  20 '^  or  30  million,  had  no  sur- 
gical insurance:  34'i'~r  or  61  million  Ameri- 
cans, had  no  i  i-hospltal  medical  expense 
insurance;  50';  or  89  million,  had  no  out-of- 
hospital'X-ray  and  lab  coverage:  STVj  %  or  102 
mlllioa -Americans,  had  no  insurance  for 
doctors'  office  vlalts  or  home  calls:  61 H-  or  108 
million  Americans,  had  no  prescription  drug 
coverage;  and  gii'/j"^  or  173  million  Ameri- 
cans, had  no  dental  care  insurance. 

In  dollar  terns  only  one-third  of  private 
consumer  expenditures  for  health  In  1967 
were  paid  from  nsurance;  two-thirds  of  the 
costs  came  diredtly  out  of  our  pockets  and 
purses.  The  Insu  -ance  industry  has  made  this 
massive  effort  over  20  years,  and  has  applied 
great  competence  to  this  effort,  yet  these  are 
the  results.  Clei.rly.  the  private  Industry  is 
not  capable  of  dealing  with  the  dimensions 
of  this  basic  problem.  It  cannot  deal  with 
the  problem  of  universal  coverage  nor  can 
it  provide  an  adequate  mechanism  for  deal- 
ing with  the  control  of  both  quality  and  of 
cost.  It  has  been  significantly  unable  to  mod- 
ify the  current  disorganized  delivery  system. 

Our  public  programs  are  also  limited  in 
effectiveness.  Per  example.  Medicare  covers 
less  than  45%  of  the  basic  health  care  costs 
of  our  aged  ci  ;izens.  Medicaid  Is  proving 
totally  Incapable  of  meeting  the  real  and 
pressing  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  poor 
and  Its  expenditures  have  skyrocketed  due 
to  unjustified  inflation. 

Because  the  dimension  of  this  problem 
are  so  overwhelming  and  because  the  cost 
of  health  care  Is  sky-rocketing,  there  is  a 
growing  underst  uidlng  that  we  need  to  begin 
to  deal  with  thei  e  problems  more  realistically 
and  comprehensively.  We  cant  Just  put  more 
and  more  bllUois  into  a  non-system  because 
all  we  would  be  doing  is  continuing  to  waste 
our  precious  re  lources  without  finding  an- 
swers to  many  ( entral  unresolved  questions. 
This  is  what  I  1  €lieve  motivated  the  Gover- 
nors In  their  i  ecent  annual  conference  to 
adopt  a  resoluti  m  which  called  for  a  federal 
system  of  unlv<  rsal  health  insurance.  They 
didn't  spell  out  the  details,  but  this  meeting 
today  Is  design  ;d  to  promote  discussion  of 
possible  approat  hes  which  would  be  respon- 
sive to  the  ne  eds  the  Governors  so  well 
understood. 

Recently  Sect  etary  FMnch  of  HETW  broad- 
ened the  charg*  of  his  Task  Force  on  Medi- 
caid and  Related  F>rograms  to  Include  explor- 
ing the  feasibil:  ty  of  a  universal  health  in- 
surance system.  I'he  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation has  forned  a  committee  to  study  and 
report  on  this  subject.  And  many,  many 
groups  througtout  America  including  the 
American  Medtiial  Association,  the  National 
Medical  Assoclution,  the  American  Public 
Health  Assoclat:  on,  and  other  health  groups, 
m  recognition  al  the  growing  crisis  in  health 


care  are  beginning  to  explore  the  feasibility 
of  various  new  approaches. 

President  Nixon  in  his  recent  statement 
dealing  with  the  crisis  in  health  care  pointed 
out  that  In  the  absence  of  revolutionary 
changes  the  system  would  collapse.  We  be- 
lieve that  his  diagnosis  was  correct  although 
his  proposed  cure  was  inadequate  and  unreal- 
istic. We  can't  solve  this  problem  In  our 
judgment  by  simply  relying  on  ever  greater 
expenditures,  tax  offsets  or  other  purely  fi- 
nancial remedies.  What  we  need  Is  basic  sur- 
gery to  substitute  for  the  present  non-system 
a  new  system  that  begins  to  bring  about 
more  effective  and  technologically  advanced 
forms  of  organization  of  our  national  health 
resources  and  health  services. 

We  need  to  recognize  that  we  have  a  kind 
of  Model  T  health  care  system  and  that  a 
Model  T  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  health 
care  needs  of  the  space  age.  I  think  It  Is  im- 
portant we  understand  that  the  system  does 
not  need  simply  a  tune-up  or  a  new  set  of 
spark  plugs.  We  ought  to  take  the  old  Model 
T  system  out  and  put  It  In  a  museum  where 
museum  pieces  reside  peacefully  with  the 
past. 

An  up-to-date  system  of  personal  health 
services  can  only  be  structured  around  and 
can  only  be  Implemented  through  a  universal 
health  insurance  system.  We  are  the  only 
democratic  nation  In  the  world  that  has  not 
shovim  the  wisdom  and  the  good  sense  to 
move  In  the  direction  of  organizing  a  na- 
tional health  insurance  program  for  personal 
health  services. 

As  you  will  gather  from  the  presentation 
today  of  our  Technical  Subcommittee,  the 
Committee  for  National  Health  Insurance 
does  not  prop>ose  a  system  of  socialized  medi- 
cine atlhough  these  terms  will  be  thrown 
about  as  they  were  when  we  talked  about 
Blue  Cross  in  the  early  days.  When  the  UAW 
first  sat  at  the  bargaining  table  in  1940  to 
talk  about  the  first  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
plan,  we  were  charged  by  many  people,  in- 
cluding especially  the  medical  profession, 
with  travelling  the  road  to  socialized  medi- 
cine. The  General  Motors  Corporation  took  a 
similar  view.  We  worked  hard  to  build  the 
"Blues"  plans  because  we  believed  they  rep- 
resented a  significant  historic  forward  step 
at  the  time  when  we  had  no  Insxu-ance  what- 
soever. 

Today,  however,  we  must  move  on  and  de- 
velop new  instruments  to  provide  the  kind 
of  modern,  effective  health  services  to  which 
all  people  will  have  access. 

We  do  not  propose  to  borrow  or  transplant 
the  health  Insurance  system  of  any  other  na- 
tion because  we  believe  that  our  problems 
and  our  capabilities  are  different.  What  we 
need  to  do  is  to  develop  a  uniquely  Amer- 
ican system  which  will  preserve  the  best 
features  of  the  current  delivery  system  while 
dealing  with  its  basic  organizational  and 
financial  deficiencies  in  order  to  make  possi- 
ble the  provision  of  comprehensive,  equita- 
bly and  soundly  financed  high  quality  care 
on  a  universal  basis. 

We  believe  the  approach  which  we  plan 
to  reconunend  to  the  nation  Is  fully  com- 
patible with  the  unique  values  of  a  free 
society.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  answers 
can  be  found  either  in  a  continued  reliance 
on  Che  medical,  marketplace  or  In  the  dic- 
tates of  a  rigid  bureaucratic  system.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  to  structure  a  health  care 
system  that  will  meet  our  needs  while  pro- 
viding a  wide  degree  of  choice  and  experi- 
mentation m  the  use  and  development  of  a 
better  delivery  method.  We  want  a  system 
that  will  eliminate  the  waste  and  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  present  non-system — a  system, 
moreover,  that  vrtll  bring  the  poor  Into  the 
mainstream  of  medical  care — a  system  that 
can  in  an  organized  and  rational  fashion 
begin  to  bring  about  the  effective  use  of  our 
health  manpower,  facilities  and  economic 
resources. 

Most  of  the  labor  movement  Is  Involved  in 
health  care  and  Insurance  not  only  at  the 


bargaining  table  but  In  the  community.  I  will 
be  sitting  down  at  the  bargaining  table  repre- 
senting UAW  members  next  year  with  officers 
of  some  of  the  largest  corporations  in  Amer- 
ica— General  Motors,  Pord,  Chrysler  and 
others.  We  will  be  bargaining  about  health 
care  services.  But  we  have  learned  that  for 
almost  every  additional  dollar  we  bargain 
and  pay  for,  we  wind  up  with  far  less  than  a 
dollar's  worth  of  Improved  health  care  serv- 
ices. Much  of  our  money  goes  to  subsidize  In- 
appropriate forms  of  care  and  the  ineffi- 
ciencies, gaps  and  waste  In  the  present  non- 
system.  We  are  no  longer  willing  to  bargain 
hard,  to  fight  hard  and  in  some  cases  to  walk 
the  picket-line  when  the  yield  we  get  Is  only 
a  fraction  of  what  it  should  be.  And,  there- 
fore, we  have  a  right,  as  consiimers  of  health 
care,  to  Insist  that  one  dollar  of  constuner 
purchasing  power  buy  one  dollar's  worth  of 
appropriate  and  reliable  health  care  services 

Now  we  meet  here  this  morning  not  in  the 
spirit  that  we  have  all  of  the  answers,  because 
we  know  that  this  is  a  very  complex  problem 
and  that  there  are  no  simple  answers.  But  it 
Is  a  problem  we  are  capable  of  solving  if 
there  Is  a  spirit  of  good  will  and  cooperation 
among  all  of  the  people  who  share  responsi- 
bility for  providing  the  kind  of  universal  high 
quality  comprehensive  health  care  that  we 
believe  the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
expect.  And  so  we  come  here  not  to  give  you 
the  final  details  of  a  national  health  Insur- 
ance system,  but  to  seek  your  participation, 
as  part  of  a  working  conference,  in  examining 
proposed  solutions  developed  after  months  of 
intensive  stvidy  by  a  panel  of  distinguished 
experts  headed  by  Dr.  I.  S.  Palk,  eminent 
Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Department  of  Epi- 
demiology and  Public  Health  at  the  Yale 
Medical  School. 

We  hope  you  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  your 
reactions  and  Judgments  In  three  panels 
which  will  be  chaired  by  Dr.  Lester  Breslow  of 
the  Medical  School  of  UCLA,  Dr.  Myron  Weg- 
man.  Dean  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
School  of  Public  Health,  and  Dr.  James 
Haughton,  First  Deputy  Health  Admin- 
istrator of  New  York  City.  We  welcome  not 
only  your  ideas  and  your  suggestions  but 
your  constructive  criticism. 

Those  of  us  who  are  participating  on  the 
Committee  for  National  Health  Insurance 
share  the  view  that  access  to  good  health 
In  a  free  society  Is  a  matter  of  right  and  not 
a  matter  of  privilege.  We  have  unlimited 
faith  in  the  capability  of  free  men  and  of  free 
institutions  to  work  together  to  find  answers 
to  this  basic  human  problem.  We  believe  that 
America  can  find  answers  and  that  we  can 
provide  the  kind  of  personal  health  services 
that  all  the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
share  on  the  basis  of  equality.  We  believe  also 
that  the  hour  Is  later  than  we  think  and  that 
this  is  the  time  for  action. 

Tentative  Specifications  fob  National 
Health  Insurance 

(A  report  from  the  Technical  Committee  of 
the  Committee  for  National  Health  Insur- 
ance submitted  by  I.  S.  Falk,  Chairman  of 
the  Technical  Committee,  to  the  Confer- 
ence on  National  Health  Insurance,  New 
York,  Oct.  14, 1969) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Conference. 
It  Is  my  privilege  to  submit  to  this  Confer- 
ence, as  an  agenda  paper,  tentative  specifica- 
tions for  national  health  Insurance  developed 
by  our  Technical  Committee. 

I  would,  first,  preface  my  remarks  about  the 
agenda  paper  by  emphasizing  that  this  is  a 
preliminary  formulation.  Some  of  the  speci- 
fications are  firm  and  unequivocal,  dlr^tly 
reflecting  the  Statement  of  PrincipleWon 
which  the  Committee  for  National  Health 
Insurance  takes  its  stand.  Others  are  highly 
tentative,  being  still  in  course  of  develop- 
ment. And  still  others,  needed  for  the  series, 
have  yet  to  be  developed.  We  welcome  the 
opportunity  provided  by  this  Conference  to 
have  the  benefit  of  review  from  all  who  have 


an  Interest  In  the  potentials  and  the  Implica- 
tions of  national  health  Insurance. 

Second.  I  would  summarize  for  you  our 
Technical  Committee's  gtUdellnes  when  de- 
veloping the  specifications.  Our  primary  con- 
cern has  been — and  continues  to  be — the  Na- 
tion's need  for  good  medical  care  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  whole  population.  We  proceeded 
with  the  firm  conviction  that,  while  we  do 
not  now  have  such  availability  in  the  United 
States,  we  can  have  It.  We  therefore  under- 
took to  design  the  plan  for  a  program  that 
would  resolve  many  inadequacies  in  the  pres- 
ent resources  and,  by  building  upon  what 
we  have,  could  become  a  program  adequate 
for  the  delivery  of  good  medical  care  for  the 
Nation. 

Our  system  of  specifications  starts  with  the 
Intention  to  implement  the  Principles  of  the 
Committee  for  National  Health  Insurance. 
Within  this  framework,  we  do  not  propose 
a  program  Umlted  to  the  poor  and  near-poor, 
believing  that  such  separate  provision  would 
further  ghettolze  medical  care  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. Instead,  we  would  encourage  the 
development  and  strengthening  of  one  system 
that  would  bring  all  within  a  single  main- 
stream of  good  medical  care.  We  therefore 
propose  equal  eligibility  for  all  the  benefits 
of  national  health  Insurance  to  all  who  are 
resident  in  the  country,  identifying  only 
minimal  exclusions. 

We  propose  financing  which  should  be 
total,  adequate,  equitable  and  assured.  To 
this  end,  we  exclude  deductibles  and  other 
financial  barriers  to  needed  care,  whether 
early  or  late  In  the  course  of  treatment,  be- 
cause we  would  encourage  the  receipt  of 
medical  care  when  it  Is  needed.  We  would 
especially  encourage  easy  and  early  access 
to  medical  care,  in  order  to  improve  the 
potential  capacity  of  the  health  professions 
to  prevent  disease  which  Is  preventable  and 
to  control  the  progressive  development  of 
disease  and  disability  that  cannot  yet  be  pre- 
vented. We  are  well  aware  that  the  program 
we  envisage  would  Involve  large  sums.  Most  of 
the  cost,  however,  would  be  only  a  re-chan- 
nellng  of  what  Is  already  being  spent — much 
of  It  being  spent  badly,  wastefully  and  inef- 
fectively whether  from  private  or  from  public 
funds;  and  the  total  cost  would  be  well  with- 
in the  means  of  our  large  national  economic 
capacity. 

Our  Technical  Committee  has  not  been 
content  merely  to  propose  pumping  more 
money  into  an  already  burdened  and  strained 
manifold  of  resources  for  medical  care.  To  be 
sure,  we  must  start  with  where  we  are,  what 
we  have,  and  how  the  existing  resources  per- 
form. We  have  tried,  however,  to  build  into 
our  plan  various  Incentives  for  an  orderly 
evolution  toward  an  adequate  system  for 
the  delivery  of  medical  care.  We  propose 
new  financial  and  other  supports  to  help 
overcome  shortages  and,  through  better  or- 
ganization, to  extend  the  reach  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  personnel  and  facilities.  And  we 
intend  that  these  measures  should  be  Imple- 
mented directly,  not  In  some  long-distant 
future. 

Our  Committee  has  been  mindful  that, 
along  with  very  substantial  national  achieve- 
ments under  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  there 
has  been  some  unfavorable  experience.  We 
believe  such  experience  has  resulted  mainly 
from  the  undertaking  to  expand  the  financial 
support  of  services  without  at  the  same  time 
making  an  adequate  effort  to  improve  their 
organization.  This  is  a  mistake  we  do  not 
propose  should  be  repeated — or  continued. 
On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  only  a  social 
Insurance  program  which  provides  vigorous 
support  for  better  organization  as  well  as 
adequate  support  for  the  services  is  capable 
of  meeting  national  needs  and  of  justifying 
what  it  will  cost  the  Nation.  Only  such  a 
program  can  contain  or  moderate  the  steeply 
rising  costs  of  present  health  services  with- 
out compromising  either  the  comprehensive- 
ness or  the  quality  of  the  medical  care  pro- 


vided through  Its  finances.  We  believe  It  can 
be  a  program  which  would  be  as  fair  and 
acceptable  to  those  who  provide  the  services 
as  It  would  be  beneficent  to  those  whom  it 
will   serve. 

Our  Committee  has  appreciated  that  the 
system  we  propose  may  require  development 
In  stages.  If  It  should,  all  the  more  reason— 
we  have  thought — that  the  speclflcations 
should  express  the  goals  clearly  and  Incisive- 
ly, lest  the  staging  of  development  become 
haphazard  or  dictated  only  by  convenience 
or  compromise. 

These  have  been  our  guidelines.  As  we  turn 
now  to  the  specifications,  you  will  have  a 
basis  for  Judging  the  merits  of  the  proposals 
and  for  joining  with  us  in  their  review.  We 
invite  you  to  examine  them  critically  and 
to  help  us  develop  them  further.  We  espe- 
cially invite  your  comments  where  we  have 
indicated  awareness  that  our  specifications 
are  inadequately  developed,  and  where  there 
are  well  known  diversities  of  opinion  about 
the  potential  scope,  financing  and  adminis- 
tration of  national  health  insurance. 


Appendix — Summary  of  Tentative  Specifica- 
tions FOR  National  Health  Insurance 
1.  population  coverage  and  eligibility  for 
benefits 

a.  Coverage  should  be  as  nearly  "univer- 
sal" as  feasible  for  all  residents  of  the  USA, 
vrith  no  other  requirements  for  eligibility  to 
the  services  made  available  under  NHI;  and 

b.  Exclusions  may  extend  to  groups  be- 
yond the  "reach"  of  payroll  and  related 
taxes,  but  should  not  extend  to  any  groups 
merely  because  they  are  also  eligible  for 
services  under  other  persisting  (categorical) 
programs. 

2.  SCOPE  of  available  SERVICES 

a.  NHI  should  extend  to  the  entire  range 
of  services  required  or  useful  for  the  main- 
tenance of  personal  health.  Qualifications 
and  limitations  should  be  only  those  that 
are  dictated  by  inadequacies  In  personnel, 
facilities,  or  in  organizational  patterns; 

b.  If  limitations  or  exclusions  are  unavoid- 
able, they  should  be  treated  as  temporary 
provisions;  and,  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible, should  be  subject  to  elimination  by 
authorized  administrative  decisions; 

c.  If  "staging"  of  benefits  Is  unavoidable, 
as  far  as  practical  priority  should  be  given  to 
ambulatory  over  inpatient  services,  and  to 
primary  care  over  referral  and  specialty  serv- 
ices; and 

d.  Further  discussion  is  needed — and  Is  In- 
vited— concerning  the  scope  of  "medicines" 
and  "dental  care"  as  benefits  under  NHI.  and 
concerning  the  proposed  exluslon  of  mental 
?iospitals  (but  not  of  other  mental  health 
services) . 
3.  organization  for  the  delivery  of  services 

a.  To  the  maximum  extent  practical,  serv- 
ices should  become  available  through  orga- 
nized arrangements,  designed  to  encourage 
comprehensive  and  continuing  care  of  good 
quality;  and  financial  and  other  require- 
ments and  incentives  (and  disincentives)  to 
this  end  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
design  of  the  benefits  and  payments; 

b.  Group  practice  of  health  care  person- 
nel, and  regional  coordination  among  group 
practices,  hospitals  and  related  facilities 
should  be  prescribed  as  goals,  but  Implemen- 
tation should  be  made  as  flexible  as  possible; 
and 

c.  Financial  and  other  Incentives  should 
be  provided  for  group  practice  providers 
whether  they  serve  a  defined  and  delimited 
population  or  an  open-ended  practice;  and 
such  incentives  should  extend  to  the  support 
of  education  and  training  for  the  staffing  of 
group  practice. 

4.  participation  op  providers 
a.   Eligibility  to  p€irtlclpate   as   providers 
should  extend  to  all  who  may  usefully  par- 


ticipate m  the  full  spectrum  of  benefit  serv- 
ices; 

b.  For  personal  providers,  licensing  should 
be  the  minimum  requirement.  Federal  stand- 
ards for  participation  should  apply  In  any 
State  whose  standards  are  less  and,  to  cate- 
gories for  which  there  are  no  acceptable 
State  standards;  and,  after  a  grace  period,  no 
payments  under  NHI  should  be  made  to  pro- 
viders who  do  not  meet  the  Federal  stand- 
ards; 

Query:   Should  the  Federal  standards  re- 
quire periodic  re-Ucensure;  and  If  yes,  how 
often?  Or  should  they  require  participation    • 
In  (approved)  continuing  education  or  train- 
ing? Both? 

Query:  Suggestions  as  to  the  content  of 
desirable  Federal  standards? 

c.  For  facilities.  Federal  standards  may  (?) 
shall  (?)  go  beyond  current  provisions  for 
certification  and  accreditation  In  Medicare; 
and  such  standards  may  (?)  should  (?)  re- 
quire "linkages"  among  facilities  and  serv- 
ices— with  iinanclal  incentives  and  disincen- 
tives or  penalties; 

Query:  Suggestions  as  to  the  desirable 
Federal  standards  for  facilities  and  for  local 
and  regional  inter-relations;  and  aa  to  In- 
centives and  disincentives? 

d.  Service  performances  by  personal  pro- 
viders and  Institutions  shall  be  reported  in 
sufficient  detail  to  provide  a  basis  for  peer 
medical  data  review  for  outpatients  as  well 
as  for  inpatient  services,  and  such  reporting 
shall  be  a  prerequisite  to  payments  under 
NHI; 

e.  The  payment  procedure  and  specifica- 
tions should  reflect  and  Implement  the  re- 
quirements for  participation  and  acceptable 
performance  for  personal  providers  and  In- 
stitutions; and  such  specifications  should 
extend  to  scope  of  services,  standards  of 
service,  payments  with  respect  to  capital  in- 
vestment In  facilities  and  equipment,  and 
(for  nursing  homes  and  home  care  programs) 
required  affiliation  with  qualifying  hospitals; 

f.  Special  financial  and  other  Incentives 
should  be  provided  to  encourage  the  organi- 
zation of  professional,  technical  and  support- 
ing personnel  into  health  teams  and  groups 
capable  of  providing  comprehensive  health 
care  for  families  and  individuals  efficiently 
and  effectively,  with  compensation  through 
comprehensive  per  capita  payments  a"=  an  al- 
ternative to  the  fee-for-servlce  method  of 
payment  In  an  area.  This  should  apply  espe- 
cially to  payment  on  a  comprehensive  capi- 
tation basis  to  existing  organized  groups 
serving  a  defined  or  delimited  population  in 
a  geographical-  area  In  which  providers  are 
generally  paid  on  a  fee-for-servlce  basis;  and 

g.  Incentive  payments  should  also  extend 
to  hospitals  for  the  expenses  of  providing 
bases  for  health  care  teams;  and  hospitals 
and  other  facilities  should  share  in  the  cost 
savings  which  result  from  the  lowered  rate  of 
hospitalization  under  group  practice  ar- 
rangements. 


5.    METHODS  OF  PAYMENT   TO    PBOVIDEHS 

a.  The  general  policy  is  to  assure  the 
availability  of  services,  not  to  provide  In- 
demnification for  costs  Incurred.  Conse- 
quently, NHI  should  undertake — as  far  as 
It  can — to  make  total  and  fully  adequate 
payments  to  the  providers  of  the  services 
without  requiring  any  such  payments  from 
those  who  receive  the  services; 

b.  The  methods  of  payment  have  to  start 
with  the  status  quo;  but  NHI  should  include 
Incentives  for  the  development  of  a  more 
desirable  system  of  methods  of  payment 
which  Is  without  deductibles,  barrier  pay- 
ments, "hesitation"  charges,  co-insurance, 
indemnifications,  or  exhaustions; 

c.  Independent  (i.e.,  non-institutional 
based)  physicians  and  other  providers  should 
have  the  right  to  elect  among  fee-for-servlce, 
capitation,  salary,  etc..  methods  of  payment; 

d.  Statutory  guidelines  should  apply  to 
methods  and  rates  of  payment  to  hospitals 
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and  other  Inattiutloiu.  NHI  should  Tiot  un- 
dertake (aa  under  Medicare)  unlimited  full 
reimbursement  of  production  costs;  instead, 
NHI  should  provide  for  reimbursements 
bounded  by  mapdma,  by  capitation  rates,  or 
by  other  limitations  including  maximum 
permissible  rat#«  of  annual  cost  escalation. 
Various  designs  require  further  study.  Where 
such  payments  are  based  on  reimbursement 
of  costs  incurred  In  the  production  of  serv- 
ices, delimitations  should  apply  to  reim- 
bursement of  caipltal  costs  as  well  as  to  max- 
imum rates  of  payment  for  operating  costs. 
Where  such  payments  are  based  on  capi- 
tation payment,  the  guidelines  should  be 
adapted  administratively  to  ensure  equita- 
ble rates  of  papnent  within  the  applicable 
regional  celllngi; 

e.  Special  provisions  should  be  developed — 
by  adaptation  iof  statutory  general  guide- 
lines— for  equl^ble  methods  and  rates  of 
payment  to  the{  several  categories  of  provid- 
ers (doctors,  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  medi- 
cines, optometry  and  other  appliances,  etc.): 
and  j 

f.  NHI  sboulq  provide  fiscal  and  other  In- 
centives towardi  the  grouping,  affiliation  or 
integration  of  pi-ovtders,  moving  away  in  the 
course  of  tlma  from  fractionated  fee-for- 
servlce  payments  and  moving  toward  hospi- 
tal-affiliated dr  hospital-based  medical 
groups,  In  orderjto  stimulate  better  organiza- 
tion wifhln  and  between  Institutions. 

AVAQj^BiLrrT  or  services 

a.  The  generil  policy  objective  Is  that 
services  shall  be  available  without  direct 
charges  or  costal  at  the  time  the  services  are 
needed  or  utilized.  As  far  as  may  be  feasible, 
there  should  b0  no  direct  financial  barriers 
to  the  receipt  pf  needed  services  that  are 
available  under  fJHI — no  deductibles,  no  bar- 
rier or  "hesitation"  charges,  no  co-Insurance, 
etc.  If  there  are  jto  be  exceptions,  they  should 
apply  only  to  those  limited  areas  In  which 
charges  to  the]  patients  are  demonstrably 
related  to  effective  utilization  and  'or  to  nec- 
essary fiscal  controls — as  with  respect  to 
some  aspects  of  dental  care,  eye  glasses,  or 
medicines;  1 

b.  Primary  care  should  be  emphasized  un- 
der NHI  and.  where  necessary,  should  be 
given  priority  m  the  development  of  NHI 
availability  of  services.  The  entry  point  of 
the  system  sholild  be  through  "the  family 
physician."  Fiscal  and  other  Incentives 
should  be  provided  for  the  development  of 
"local  area  heailth  centers"  affiliated  with 
approved    hospitals    and    especially    as    the 


functional  locui 
slcians  and  the 


for  both  the  primary  phy- 
referral  personnel  (special- 
ists and  supporting  professional  and  techni- 
cal servlcesi ; 

c.  In  general,  NHI  should  pursue  the  pol- 
icy of  encouri.glng  access  to  speciallBts 
through  referra:  from  the  family  physician. 
Initially,  this  p(tllcy  should  be  administered 
loosely,  authoriising  payments  to  sF>ecialists 
utilized  on  self- selection  by  the  patient  and 
upon  direct  acc^8s  by  the  patient;  but  this 
transitional  pol  cy  should  be  superseded  blb 
rapidly  as  feasible  by  a  policy  restricting 
payments  for  specialty  services  only  on 
referral; 


pa  iirments 


perf  orr  lance 


d.  Except  in 
cumstances, 
should  be  authc^ized 
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imergency  and  unusual  clr- 
for    major    surgery 
only  on  a  referral  basis 
by  board-eligible  and 
surgeons.    A    corresponding 
encouraged  t.s  strongly  and 
feasible  with  respect  to  pay- 
services  provided  on  a  spe- 

should  be  undertaken  on 

ijeclflcatlcns  for  controls  to 

)revent    primary    physicians 

referrals  on  the  specialists. 


\DMINISTItATION 

pattern  for  the  admlnistra- 

shotild  be  developed  with  regard 

evels  of  administration:  Na- 


tional; regional;  and  state,  district  and  local. 
The  Office  of  National  Health  Insurance  Ad- 
ministration should  be  lodged  in  DHEW, 
under  the  Secretary,  with  "bridges"  to  other 
related  administrations,  bureaus,  etc.,  within 
DHEW  and  in  other  Departments; 

b.  NHI  should  be  administered  by  an  Ad- 
ministrator, in  association  with  a  National 
Advisory  Council  which  includes  representa- 
tives of  consumers  as  well  as  of  providers  and. 
also,  national  representatlves-at-large.  The 
statute  should  require  the  Secretary  and  the 
Administrator  to  consult  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  all  matters  of  general  policy  and  to 
have  the  Council's  review  and  advice  on  all 
general  aspects  of  program  plans  and  oper- 
ations and  of  proposed  rules  and  regula- 
tions. The  Council  should  be  authorized  to 
have  its  own  technical  staff  and  to  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  consulta- 
tions and  recommendations; 

c-  The  Secretary  should  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  invite  the  states  to  undertake 
various  activities  of  NHI  in  which  they  may 
play  useful  contributory  roles;  and  the  states 
should  i>e  reimbursed  for  appropriate  expend- 
itures Incurred  In  performance  of  functions 
as  agents  of  NHI; 

d.  Advisory  Councils,  with  corresponding 
composition  and  with  similar  functions  ap- 
plicable to  the  lower  levels  of  administration, 
should  also  be  provided  at  regional,  state  and 
local  administrative  levels; 

e.  When  devising  the  administrative  struc- 
ture and  allocations  of  functions,  the  Secre- 
tary should  provide  for  appropriate  func- 
tional roles  for  voluntary  (non-governmen- 
tal) health  organizations  as  agents  of  NHI; 
and 

f.  Since  NHI  should  undertake  to  assure 
the  availability  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  serv- 
ices to  all  eliglbles  throughout  the  country, 
it  should  have  fiscal  resources  to  take  all 
necessary  and  practical  measures  toward  as- 
suring that  availability.  The  Secretary  should 
therefore  have  assured  funds  available, 
through  an  earmarked  portion  of  annual  in- 
come to  (or  of  annual  expenditure  from) 
the  Trust  Fund,  to  make  grants  for  needed 
education,  training,  facilities,  organizational 
developments,  demonstrations,  etc.,  toward 
achieving  that  availability  of  services  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  These  funds  should  be  allo- 
cated by  the  Secretary,  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  NHI  ACmlnlstrator  after  consult- 
ing with  the  National  Advisory  Council, 
among  various  program  activities.  With  re- 
spect to  these  developmental  funds,  the 
statute  should  require  that  they  shall  be  al- 
located after  consultation  with,  and  should 
be  expended  in  collaboration  with,  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies  in  DHEW  and  other 
Departments  responsible  for  grants  or  loans 
In  closely  related  program  areas. 

8.    FISCAL   PROVISIONS 

a.  The  NHI  program  should  be  financed  by 
contributions  from  employers,  employees 
and  self-employed  persons,  and  from  general 
tax  revenues — preserving  present  provisions 
which  permit  employer  assumption  of  all 
or  part  of  contributions  required  of  em- 
ployees for  social  Insurance  purposes; 

b.  Financing  should  be  effected  through 
the  mechanisms  which  are  now  well-devel- 
oped and  time-tested  in  the  financing  of  the 
national  social  insurance  system  of  Social 
Security  (OASDHI) ,  utilizing  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Trust  F\ind  procedures; 

c.  The  provision  for  earmarked  funds  to 
support  necessary  and  desirable  innovative 
undertakings  and  demonstrations  should  be 
effected  through  the  Trust  Fund;  and  these 
funds  should  be  available  for  use  with  broad 
administrative  discretion  by  the  Secretary 
and  his  National  Advisory  Council;  and 

d.  It  Is  tentatively  assumed  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  fiscal  resources  of  NHI  should 
derive  from  "payroll"  taxes  (with  or  without 
a  celling  on  taxable  earnings)  and  one-third 
from  Federal  general  tax  revenues. 


I  It  Is  proposed  that  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, though  relieved  of  various  service  and 
expenditure  obligations,  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  the  financing  of 
NHI.) 

9.   RELATIONS   WITH   OTHER  PUBLIC   AND   PRIVATE 
PROGRAMS 

a.  The  development  of  comprehensive  NHI 
would  Involve  the  absorption  of  many — but 
not  necessarily  the  absorption  of  all — exist- 
ing delimited  and  categorical  programs  which 
provide  for  the  availability  and/or  the  fi- 
nancing of  personal  health  services.  Which 
should  persist — temporarily  or  perma- 
nently— as  collateral  programs,  and  which 
should  be  absorbed  into  NHI,  involve  in- 
spections program  by  program.  Account  has 
to  be  taken  of  many  factors,  including  con- 
sideration of  the  pace  at  which  the  NHI 
program  moves  toward  its  comprehensive  ma- 
turation and  assures  equal  access  of  all  resi- 
dents to  all  needed  and  available  services; 

b.  Enactment  and  implementation  of  NHI 
should  provide  for  the  absorption  of  such 
public  tax-supported  programs  as:  Medicare. 
Medicaid,  services  for  civilian  dependents  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  etc.,  and  other  similarly 
readily  amenable  to  absorption  in  the  Inter- 
est of  systematic  rationalization  for  all  eli- 
glbles under  NHI.  In  each  case,  persistence  of 
an  existing  program  should  be  provided  for 
so  long,  and  only  to  the  extent,  that  the  NHI 
services  (benefits)  are  narrower  than  those 
available  under  the  existing  categorical  pro- 
gram; 

c.  NHI  should  not  undertake  to  absorb  anti 
supplant  certain  highly  specialized,  delimited 
and  categorical  public  programs,  e.g.:  The 
medical  care  programs  for  the  uniformed  per- 
sonnel of  the  Armed  Forces;  the  "hospital" 
program  of  the  Veterans  Administration;  the 
special  area-delimited  programs  for  Indians. 
Eskimos,  and  other  "wards"  of  the  Federal 
Government;  the  marine  and  other  hospital 
programs  of  the  PHS;  the  Intra-mural  health 
and  medical  care  provisions  of  schools,  cus- 
todial and  correctional  institutions;  and  per- 
haps others.  And  NHI  should  not  pay  for 
services  provided  In  these  persisting  special 
and  delimited  programs.  However,  all  per- 
sons eligible  for  service  under  these  persist- 
ing programs  (except  Armed  Forces  personnel 
on  duty)  should  be  eligible  for  services  under 
NHI; 

d.  NHI  should  absorb  the  personal  health 
service  aspects  of  the  maternal  and  child 
health  and  the  crippled  children's  program, 
but  not  their  community-wide  health  serv- 
ice activities; 

e.  Whether  NHI  should  or  should  not  ab- 
sorb the  medical  care  aspects  of  programs 
which  Involve  close  coordination  with  pro- 
visions for  income-maintenance  or  indem- 
nification for  income-loss  requires  further 
study:  E.g..  under  workmen's  compensation, 
and  state  temporary  disability  Insurance; 
and 

f.  It  is  assumed  that  private  insurance 
which  applies  to  services  or  costs  which  are — 
or  come  to  be — Included  in  the  benefits  of 
NHI  win  terminate,  but  that  such  Insurance 
may  persist  with  respect  to  services  and  costs 
that  are  not  Included — and  for  so  long  as 
they  are  not  Included — In  an  evolving  NHI 
program.  To  what  extent  and  with  what 
functions  the  private  insurance  carriers  par- 
ticipate as  administrative  agents  of  NHI 
should  depend  upon  conclusions  yet  to  be 
reached  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
NHI  benefit  and  administrative  systems  and 
their  needs.  This,  obviously,  invites  further 
careful  review. 


TAX  REFORM  NOS.  7  AND  8:  DEMO- 
CRATIC STUDY  GROUP  TAX  RE- 
FORM FACT  BOOK 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
shall  make  available  the  last  two  sections 


of  the  Tax  Reform  Fact  Bock  prepared 
by  the  Democratic  Study  Group  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  These  sections 
deal  with  a  rather  long  list  of  tax  pref- 
erences, as  well  as  the  subject  of  tax  re- 
lief. The  Committee  on  Finance  has  al- 
ready completed  its  consideration  of  sev- 
eral of  the  important  areas  listed  in  these 
sections  of  the  book. 

For  example,  on  October  13  the  com- 
mittee agreed  to  repeal  the  unlimited 
charitable  contribution  deduction  over  a 
5-year  period.  This  is  the  same  period 
provided  for  by  the  House  bill.  However, 
the  committee  did  modify  the  House  ver- 
sion so  that  certain  features  of  the  House 
bill  would  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the 
unlimited  charitable  contribution  deduc- 
tion. The  excepted  features  of  the  House 
bill  would  be  the  inclusion  of  appreciated 
charitable  gifts  as  tax  preferences  with- 
in the  limit  on  tax  preferences  and  al- 
location of  deduction  rule,  the  allocation 
of  the  charitable  deduction,  the  30-per- 
cent limit  on  gifts  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty, and  the  appreciated  property  rule 
in  the  case  of  property  which  would  give 
rise  to  a  long-term  capital  gain  if  sold. 
On  October  9  the  committee  agreed  to 
eliminate  State  and  local  bond  interest 
from  the  limitation  on  tax  preference 
and  allocation  of  deductions  provisions 
of  the  House  bill.  The  committee  also 
agreed  to  delete  that  provision  in  the 
House  bill  which  would  provide  a  subsidy 
for  States  and  local  governments  which 
choose  to  issue  their  bonds  on  a  taxable 
basis  and  pay  competitive  market  rates 
of  interest  on  them.  When  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Edwin  S.  Cohen 
testified  before  the  Finance  Committee 
on  September  4  he  was  asked  what  the 
revenue  loss  would  be  if  State  and  local 
bond  interest  were  eliminated  from  the 
limitation   on  tax  preference  provision 
contained  in  the  House  bill.  He  was  asked 
this  question  because  the  administration 
Is  vigorously  opposed  to  the  continued 
Inclusion  of  tax-exempt  interest  in  the 
LTP  provision  of  the  House  bill.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Cohen,  the  annual  revenue  loss 
would  be  $35  million.  He  was  also  asked 
how  much  additional  revenue  would  be 
lost  by  eliminating  tax-exempt  interest 
from  the  allocation  of  deduction  provi- 
sion and  his  answer  to  that  question  was 
an  annual  revenue  loss  of  $45  million — 
part  1,  Senate  hearings,  page  662.  This 
means  that  if  the  Finance  Committee's 
decision  is  finally  accepted  the  revenue 
loss  over  the  House-passed  bill  would 
total  $80  million  a  year. 

On  September  25,  I  submitted  an 
amendment  to  the  House-passed  bill  that 
would  impose  a  minimum  income  tax  on 
certain  imtaxed  Income  of  both  individ- 
uals and  corporations.  In  addition,  my 
amendment  would  require  allocation  of 
deductions  between  taxed  and  untaxed 
income  of  individuals  as  well  as  coi-pora- 
tions.  Before  the  tax  reform  bill  is  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I 
hope  to  obtain  a  revenue  estimate  as  to 
its  affect. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  Senators  may 
study  the  details  of  my  amendment  now, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  amendment 
No.  206  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Amendment  No.  20fi 
Page  165,  beginning  with  line  7.  strike  out 
all  through  line  8,  page  180,  and  insert  the 
following : 

"SCBTTTLE  A — Tax  on  Certain  Untaxed  In- 
come AND  Allocation  or  Deductions 
"Sec.  301.  Tax  on  Certain  Untaxed  Income. 
"(a)  Imposition  op  Tax. — Subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  (relating  to  determination  of  tax 
liability)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"  'Part  VI — ADDmoNAL  Tax 

"  'Sec.  55.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"  'Sec.  55.  Imposition  or  Tax. 

"'(a)     Individuals. — In    culditlon    to    the 
other  taxes  imfxjsed  by  this  chapter,  there 
is   hereby   imposed   on   each   individual   for 
each  taxable  year  a  tax  equal  to  25  percent 
of  tlie  amount  by  which — 

" '  ( 1 )  the  sum  of  the  taxpayer's  excluded 
Items  for  the  taxable  year,  exceeds 

"'(2)  $10,000  ($5,000,  In  the  case  of  a 
married  Individual  filing  a  separate  return), 
plus  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
deductions  disallowed  under  section  2T7(a) 
for  the  taxable  year. 

"'(b)  Corporations. — In  addition  to  the 
other  taxes  Imposed  by  this  chapter,  there 
Is  hereby  Imposed  on  each  corporation  for 
each  taxable  year  a  tax  equal  to  25  percent 
of  the  amount  by  which — 

"  '  ( 1 )  the  sum  of  Its  excluded  Items  for 
the  taxable  year,  exceeds 

"'(2)  $25,000,  plus  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  of  deductions  disallowed  under 
section  277(b)   for  the  taxable  year. 

"•(c)  Excluded  Items. — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "excluded  items" 
means — 

"  '  ( 1 )  interest  excluded  from  gross  Income 
under  section  103, 

"'(2)  the  amount  by  which  (A)  the  de- 
duction for  depreciation  under  section  167 
on  real  property  (other  than  residential  real 
property  for  low-  and  middle-Income  fami- 
lies) exceeds  (B)  the  amount  of  such  de- 
duction computed  under  the  straight  line 
method  of  depreciation, 

"'(3)  the  amount  by  which  (A)  the 
amount  allowed  as  a  deduction  under  sec- 
tion 170  (relating  to  charitable  contribu- 
tions) for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  (B)  the 
taxpayer's  aggregate  adjusted  basis  for  the 
property  giving  rise  to  such  deduction, 

"'(4)  the  amount  allowed  as  a  deduction 
under  section  611  (relating  to  depletion) 
with  respect  to  any  property  the  adjusted 
basis  of  which  is  zero,  and 

"'(5)  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  the 
amount  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  long- 
term  capital  gains  under  section  1202.' 

"(b)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
parts  for  such  subchapter  A  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"  'PART   VI — ADDrrlONAL   TAX' 

"(c)    Effective    Date. — The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1969. 
"Sec.  302.     Allocation   of   Deductions   Be- 
tween    Taxed     and     Untaxed 
Income. 

"  ( a )  In  General. — Part  IX  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1   (relating  to  Items  not  deducti- 
ble) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 
"  'Sec  277.     Allocawons  of  Deductions. 

"'(a)   Individuals. — 

"  '  ( 1 )  In  general. — In  the  case  of  sin  indi- 
vidual, if  the  sum  of  his  excluded  Items  for 
the  taxable  year  exceeds  $10,000  ($5,000,  in 
the  case  of  a  married  individual  filing  a  sep- 
arate return),  then  the  sum  of  the  items 
otherwise  deductible  under  the  sections  listed 
in  paragraph  (2)  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  sum  of 
such  items  (determined  before  the  applica- 


tion of  this  section)  as  the  taxpayer's  ad- 
justed gross  income  bears  to  the  sum  of  his 
adjusted  gross  income  and  the  amount  by 
which  his  excluded  Items  exceeds  $10,000 
($6,(X)0,  In  the  case  of  a  married  indlvlduai 
filing  a  separate  return) . 

"  '(2)  Deductions  attected. — For  purposes 
of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  sections  referred  to 
are  the  following: 

"  '(A)  section  163  (relating  to  Interest) , 
'•(B)   section  164  (relating  to  taxes). 
"•(C)   section  165(c)(3)    (relating  to  per- 
sonal theft  and  casualty  losses) , 

"'(D)  section  170  (relating  to  charitable 
contributions) , 

"'(E)  section  213  (relating  to  medical, 
dental,  etc.,  expenses) ,  and 

"(F)   section  216  (relating  to  cooperative 
housing  expenses). 
"'(b)  Corporations. — 

"  ■  (1 )  In  general. — In  the  case  of  a  cor- 
poration, if  the  sum  of  its  excluded  items 
for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  $25,000,  then 
the  sum  of  its  noncperating  deductions  shall 
not  exceed  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  sum  of  such  nonoperatlng  de- 
ductions (determined  before  the  application 
of  this  section)  as  its  net  operaUng  Income 
bears  to  the  sum  of  Its  net  operating  Income 
and  the  amount  by  which  Its  excluded  Items 
exceed  $25,000. 

"  '(2)  DEFiNmoNS. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  under  regvilatlons  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate — 

"'(A)  The  term  "nonoperatlng  deduc- 
tions" means  all  items  otherwise  deductible 
under  this  chapter  which  are  not  directly 
connected  with  the  active  operation  of  trade 
or  business  activities. 

"  '(B)  The  net  operating  Income  of  a  cor- 
fwratlon  is  the  amount  by  which  the  gross 
Income  directly  connected  with  the  active 
operation  of  trade  or  business  activities  ex- 
ceeds the  deductions  allowed  by  this  chapter 
which  are  directly  connected  with  the  active 
operation  of  such  activities. 

"'(c)  Excluded  Items. — For  purposed  of 
this  section,  the  term  •'excluded  items" 
means — 

"  '  ( 1 )  interest  excluded  from  gross  Income 
under  section  103. 

"•(2)  the  amount  by  which  (A)  the  deduc- 
tion for  depreciation  under  section  167  on 
real  property  (other  than  residential  real 
property  for  low-  and  middle-Income  fam- 
ilies, exceeds  (B)  the  amount  of  such  deduc- 
tion computed  under  the  straight  line 
method  of  depreciation. 

"•(3)  the  amount  by  which  (A)  the 
amount  allowed  as  a  deduction  under  section 
170  (relating  to  charitable  contributions)  for 
the  taxable  year,  exceeds  (B)  the  taxpayer's 
aggregate  adjusted  basis  for  the  property 
giving  rise  to  such  deduction. 

"  '(4)  the  amount  allowed  as  a  deduction 
under  section  611  (relating  to  depletion) 
with  respect  to  any  property  the  adjusted 
basis  of  which  Is  zero,  and 

"•(5)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual,  the 
amount  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  long-term 
capital  gains  under  section  1202. 

"•(d)  Regxtlations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section.' 

••(b)   Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  IX  is  amended  by  add- 
ing  at   the   end   thereof  the  following   new 
item: 
"  'Sec.  277.  Allocation  of  deductions." 

"(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years   beginning   after   December   31,    1969." 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 20,  the  committee  adopted  with 
some  modifications  the  general  provis- 
ions of  the  House  bill  which  would  sig- 
nificantly tighten  depreciation  practices 
in  the  real  estate  industry.  Under  the 
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HouM  bill,  th«i  real  estate  chances  would 
Increase  Federal  revenue  by  about  $1 
bllHoo  annaaQf  when  fully  effecttve.  Ae- 
cording  to  published  aeeounts,  the  com- 
mittee trimmed  an  estimated  $25  mil- 
lion of  annual  revenue  gain  from  the 
House  bill.  I  mention  this  now  because 
the  tax  treatment  afforded  the  real  estate 
industry  is  one  of  the  areas  of  discus- 
sion contained  In  today's  section  of  the 
DSG  Tax  Reform  Pact  Book. 

On  August  13,  I  reintroduced  my  tax- 
dodge  farming  bin.  8.  500,  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  the  House-passed 
bill.  A  bipartisan  group  of  27  Senators 
are  cosponsora  of  8.  500.  They  are:  Sen- 
ators Bayh,  Bible,  Biockx.  BtraoicK, 
Cannon,  CHxracH,  Eagleton,  Harris, 
Hart,  Hartke,  HATriELB.  Hughes,  iNOtrrE, 
Kennedy,  McCarthy,  McGee,  McGov- 
KRN,  MANSrHLD.  Mondale,  Montoya, 
Moss,  McsKiE,  Nelson,  Pearson,  Saxee, 
Yarbokouch.  and  Young  of  Ohio. 

When  formfr  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  $tanley  S.  Surrey  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  September  25, 
he  commented;  that  an  appropriate  rev- 
enue gain  in  Ithis  area  would  be  $150 
milllo»'to  $200<  million.  The  annual  reve- 
nue effeet  of  city  bill  has  been  estimated 
at  $205  milliob.  Mr.  Surrey  concluded 
his  testimony  with  this  statement: 

The  proper  course  in  the  farm  area  la  to 
reject  the  Houile  bUl  approach  and  follow 
Senator  MetcaUls  appro«u:h. 

However,  adcording  to  published  ac- 
coimts  the  ovetall  farm  loss  plan  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance  on  October 
17  ultimately  would  increase  Federal 
revenue  by  $2(J  million  a  year,  the  same 
as  under  the  Hbuse  proposal.  On  October 
20,  I  requested  an  estimate  of  compara- 
tive revenue  figures  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Intejmal  Revenue  Taxation.  I 
have  not  yet  Deceived  a  response  to  my 
request  but  thJ^  is  certainly  understand- 
able since  the  fctaff  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee must  be  under  an  arduous  time 
schedule  now  I  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  has  b^gun  executive  sessions  to 
mark  up  its  v^ion  of  the  bill. 

As  soon  as  I  do  receive  a  reply,  I  intend 
to  make  it  available  to  other  Senators, 
since  I  shall  offer  my  amendment  when 
the  tax  reform  bill  reaches  the  Senate 
floor  for  debate  and  furtiier  amendment. 
In  the  meantilne.  since  this  is  an  area 
that  is  discus^  In  some  detail  in  to- 
day^'s  section  ^f  the  Tax  Reform  Fact 
Book.  I  shall  i|iake  both  the  text  of  my 
letter  together  with  the  text  of  my 
amendment  available  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  of  October  20  to 
Laurence  N.  Woodworth  and  the  text  of 
my  amendment  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  amendment  No.  139  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  tie  Record,  as  follows: 

J  OCTOBKB  20,   1969. 

Mr.    LaUBKNCZ    in    WOODWOBTH, 

Chief  of  Staff.  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue     Taxation,    Longworth     House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Ma.  WocfcwosTH:  On  17  October  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  a  sub- 
stitute for  sectU)n  311  of  the  House- p>assed 
tax   reform   bill.  Under   this   substitute,   an 
Individual  who  h  as  more  than  $50,000  of  noa- 
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farm  Income  and  who  Incurs  a  loss  from  bis 
farm  operations  of  more  than  (35.000  (these 
are  the  same  teats  provided  in  the  House 
bill)  will  be  allowed  to  deduct  currently  only 
one-half  of  his  farm  losses  In  excess  of  $25,- 

000  against  hla  nonfarm  income.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  his  farm  loss  which 
would  not  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  In  the 
year  it  Is  Incurred  could  be  carried  over  for 
an  indefinite  period  but  could  be  used  only 
to  offset  future  farm  income. 

Under  the  Committee  sulMtltute,  farm 
losses  up  to  $25,000  could  continue  to  be  de- 
ducted in  full  against  nonfarm  income,  but 
deductions  in  excess  of  $25,000  (where  the 
taxpayer  has  nonfarm  income  of  more  than 
$50,000)  could  l>e  subject  to  an  initial  50':> 
disallowance. 

At  his  press  conference,  Senate  Finance 
Committee  Chairman  Russell  Long  stated 
that  the  Committee  substitute  would  pro- 
duce more  annual  revenue  than  the  House 
bill  for  about  four  years  but  that  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  would  at  least 
have  caught  up  to  and  possibly  produce 
more  annual  revenue  than  the  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

In  preparation  for  my  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  32  Sep- 
tember on  this  subject,  I  requested  from  you 
comparative  revenue  estimates  between  my 
tax-dodge  farming  bill,  S.  500,  and  each  of 
the  provisions  contained  In  the  House  bill. 

1  also  aslced  how  many  returns  would  be 
affected. 

Pursuant  to  my  request,  you  Informed  me 
that  my  bill  would  affect  in  the  neighborhood 
of  14.000  Individual  tax  returns.  You  esti- 
mated that  it  would  raise  an  additional  $205 
million  a  year  from  these  individuals.  The 
number  of  returns  tiffected  by  the  "Excess 
Deductions  Account"  provision  of  H.B.  13270 
you  estimated  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
3.000.  By  1979,  the  estimated  Increase  in  tax 
liability  under  the  farm  provisions  of  the 
House  bUl  were  estimated  as  follows:  excess 
deductions  account,  $10  million;  deprecia- 
tion recapture,  $5  million;  holding  period 
for  UvestoclE,  $5  million;  hobby  loeees  negli- 
gible; for  a  total  of  $30  million  by  1979.  Ycu 
further  estimated  that  sometime  after  1979 
the  increase  In  tax  liabiUty  ascribed  to  th 
excess  deductions  account  provision  would 
Increase  an  additional  $5  million. 

I  understand  that  comparative  figures  fcr 
corporations  are  not  available.  However,  I 
point  out  when  I  testified  that  my  bill  wouM 
raise  $205  million  a  year  additional  revenue 
from  Individuals  as  opposed  to  only  $25  mil- 
lion a  year  under  the  farm  provisions  of  ti. 
House  bill. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  at  your  earlic:  t 
convenience  you  would  provide  me  with  simi- 
lar information  regarding  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee's  version  of  eeich  of  the  farm  sec- 
tions contained  In  the  House-passed  bill. 
Since  the  Committee  adopted  the  livestoclc 
depreciation  recapture  provision  contained 
In  H.R.  13270,  I  assume  that  your  prior  reve- 
nue estimate  as  to  that  provision  would  re- 
main at  $5  million  a  year. 
Very  truly  yours, 


Amendmsnt 

Page  139.  beginning  with  line  10.  strike  out 
all  through  Une  6.  page  152  (section  211  of 
the  bill),  and  insert  the  following: 
"Sec  211.  Farm  Losses. 

"(a)  In  General. — Part  IX  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  ( relating  to  items  not  deduc- 
tible) is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
279  (added  by  secUon  411(a)  of  this  Act) 
the  following  new  section : 

"  'Sec.  280.  LiMrrATioN   on   Dedtjctions  At- 

TWBDTABLE    TO    FARMING. 

*"(a)  General  Rttle. — In  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  engaged  In  the  business  of  farming. 


the  deductions  attributable  to  such  business 
which,  but  for  this  section,  would  be  allow- 
able under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
ahall  not  exceed  Che  aum  of — 

"'(1)  the  adjusted  farm  groea  income  for 
the  taxable  year,  and 

"   (3)  tlM  higher  of — 

"'(A)  the  amount  of  the  special  deduc- 
tions (as  defined  in  subsection  (d)(3))  al- 
lowable for  the  taxable  year,  or 

"  '(B)  $15,000  ($7,500  in  the  case  of  a  mar- 
ried IndiTidual  filing  a  separate  return),  re- 
duced by  the  amount  by  which  the  taxpay- 
er's adjusted  gross  Income  (taxable  income 
In  the  case  of  a  corporation)  for  the  taxable 
year  attributable  to  all  sources  other  than 
the  business  of  farming  (determined  before 
the  £^>plication  of  this  section)  exceeds  $15,- 
000  ($7,500  in  the  case  of  a  married  individ- 
ual filing  a  separate  return) . 

"'(b)  Exception  fob  Taxpayers  Using 
CnrrAXN  Accotjntino  Rxtlks. — 

"'(1)  In  Gknkrai^ — Subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  a  taxpayer  who  has  filed  a 
statement,  which  is  effective  for  the  taxable 
year,  that — 

"  '(A)  he  is  using,  and  will  use,  a  method 
of  accounting  in  computing  taxable  income 
from  the  business  of  farming  which  uses  in- 
ventories in  determining  income  and  de- 
ductions for  the  taxable  year,  and 

"'(B)  he  is  charging,  and  will  charge,  to 
capital  account  all  expenditures  paid  or  in- 
curred in  the  business  of  farming  which 
are  properly  chargeable  to  capital  account 
(including  such  expenditures  which  the 
taxpayer  may,  under  this  chapter  or  regu- 
lations prescribed  thereunder,  otherwise 
treat  or  elect  to  treat  as  expenditures  which 
are  not  chargeable  to  capital  account). 

"  '(3)  Time,  manner,  and  ettxct  of  statx- 
lOENT. — A  statement  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  filed  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  law  (including  ex- 
tensions thereof)  for  filing  the  return  for 
such  taxable  year,  and  shall  be  made  and 
filed  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  by  regulations.  Such 
statement  shall  be  binding  on  the  taxpayer, 
and  be  effective,  for  such  taxable  year  and 
for  all  subsequent  taxable  years  and  may 
not  be  revoked  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"'(3)  Change  of  method  of  accottnting, 
ETC. — If,  in  connection  with  a  statement 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  a  taxpayer  changes 
his  method  of  accounting  In  computing  tax- 
able Income  or  changes  a  method  of  treating 
expenditures  chargeable  to  capital  account, 
such  change  shall  be  treated  as  having  been 
made  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  and.  In  the  case  of  a  change 
in  method  of  accounting,  shall  be  treated  as 
a  change  not  initiated  by  the  taxpayer. 

"'(c)  Carrtback  and  Carryover  of  Dis- 
allowed Farm  Operating  Losses. — 

"  '  ( 1 )  In  general. — The  disallowed  farm 
operating  loss  for  any  taxable  year  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "loss  year")  shall 
be— 

"'(A)  a  disallowed  farm  operating  loss 
carryback  to  each  of  the  3  taxable  3rears  pre- 
ceding the  loss  year,  and 

"'(B)  a  disallowed  farm  operating  loss 
carryover  to  each  of  the  5  taxable  years  fol- 
lowing the  loss  year, 

and  (subject  to  the  limitations  contained 
in  paragraph  (2) )  shall  be  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction for  such  years,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  allowance 
of  the  net  operating  loss  deduction  under 
section  172. 

"'(2)  Limitations. — 

"  '(A)  In  general. — The  deduction  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  for  dis- 
allowed farm  operating  loss  carrybacks  and 
carryovers  to  such  taxable  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  taxpayers'  net  farm  Income  for  such 
taxable  year. 
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"'(B)  Carrybacks. — The  deduction  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  for  dis- 
allowed farm  operating  loss  carrybacks  to 
such  taxable  year  shall  not  be  allowable  to 
the  extent  it  would  increase  or  produce  a 
net  operating  loss  (as  defined  in  section 
172(c))   for  such  taxable  year. 

"'(3)  Treatment  as  net  operating  loss 
carryback. — Except  as  provided  in  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  lUs  dele- 
gate, a  disallowed  farm  operating  loss  carry- 
back shall,  for  purposes  of  this  title,  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  a  net  operat- 
ing loss  carryback. 

"'(d)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"  '  ( 1 )  Adjusted  farm  gross  income. — The 
term  "adjusted  farm  gross  income"  means, 
with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  the  gross 
Income  derived  from  the  business  of  farm- 
ing for  such  taxable  year  (including  recog- 
nized gains  derived  from  sales,  exchanges, 
or  Involuntary  conversions  of  farm  property ) , 
reducteJ,  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 
a  corporation,  by  an  amount  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  lower  of — 

"'(A)  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the 
recognized  gains  on  sales,  exchanges,  or  in- 
voluntary conversions  of  farm  property 
which,  under  section  123(a),  are  treated 
as  gains  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital 
assets  held  for  more  than  12  months  exceed 
the  recognized  losses  on  sales,  exchanges,  or 
Involuntary  conversions  of  farm  property 
which  under  section  1231(a)  are  treated  as 
losses  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital 
assets  held  for  more  than  12  months,  or 

"■(B)  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the 
recognized  gains  described  in  section  1231 
(a)  exceed  the  recognized  losses  described 
in  such  section. 

"  '  (2)  Net  farm  income. — The  term  "net 
farm  income"  means,  with  respect  to  any 
taxable  year,  the  gross  Income  derived  from 
the  business  of  farming  for  such  taxable 
year  (including  recognized  gains  derived 
from  sales,  exchanges,  or  Involuntary  conver- 
sions of  farm  property ) ,  reduced  by  the  sum 
of— 

"  "(A)  the  deductions  allowable  under  this 
chapter  (other  than  by  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section)  for  such  taxable  year  which  are 
attributable   to   such   business,    and 

"  '(B)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 
a  corporation,  an  amount  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  amount  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  which- 
ever Is  lower. 

"  '(3)  Special  deductions. — The  term  "spe- 
cial deductions"  means  the  deductions  allow- 
able under  this  chapter  which  are  paid  or 
Incurred  in  the  business  of  farnUng  and 
which  are  attributable  to — 

"  '(A)  taxes, 

"■(B)  interest, 

"'(C)  the  abandonment  or  theft  of  farm 
property,  or  losses  of  farm  property  arising 
from  fire,  storm,  or  other  casualty, 

"  '(D)  losses  and  expenses  directly  attribu- 
table to  drought,  and 

'"(E)  recognized  losses  from  sales,  ex- 
changes, and  involuntary  conversions  of  farm 
property. 

"•(4)  Farm  property. — The  term  "farm 
property"  means  property  which  is  used  in 
the  business  of  farming  and  which  is  prop- 
erty used  in  the  trade  or  business  within  the 
meaning  of  paragraph  (1),  (3),  or  (4)  of 
section  1231(b)  (determined  without  regard 
to  the  period  for  which  held) . 

"'(5)  Disallowed  farm  operating  loss. — 
The  term  "disallowed  farm  operating  loss" 
means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  the 
amount  disallowed  as  deductions  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  taxable  year,  reduced,  in 
the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corjjora- 
tion,  by  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
amount  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B)    of   paragraph    (1),  whichever  is  lower. 

"  '(e)  Special  Rules. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 


"'(1)  Business  or  farming. — A  taxpayer 
shall  be  treated  as  engaged  in  the  business  of 
farming  for  any  taxable  year  if — 

"  '  (A)  any  deduction  is  allowable  under 
section  162  or  167  for  any  expense  paid  or 
incurred  by  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to 
farming,  or  with  respect  to  any  farm  property 
held  by  the  taxpayer,  or 

"'(B)  any  deduction  would  (but  for  this 
paragraph)  otherwise  be  allowable  to  the  tax- 
payer under  section  212  or  167  for  any  ex- 
pense paid  or  incurred  with  respect  to  farm- 
ing, or  with  respect  to  property  held  for  the 
production  of  Income  which  is  used  in 
farming. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  farming  does 
not  include  the  raising  of  timber.  In  the  case 
of  a  taxpayer  who  is  engaged  in  the  business 
of  farming  for  any  taxable  year  by  reason  of 
subparagraph  (B) ,  property  held  for  the  pro- 
duction of  income  which  is  used  in  farming 
shall,  for  purposes  of  this  chapter,  be  treated 
as  property  used  in  such  business. 

"'(2)  Income  and  deductions. — The  de- 
termination of  whether  any  item  of  income 
is  derived  from  the  business  of  farming  and 
whether  any  deduction  is  attributable  to  the 
business  of  farming  shall  be  made  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  but  no  deduction  allowable  under 
section  1202  (relating  to  deduction  for  capi- 
tal gains)  shall  be  attributable  to  such  busi- 
ness. 

"'(3)  Controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions.— If  two  or  more  corporations  which — 

"'(A)  are  component  members  of  a  con- 
trolled group  of  corporations  (as  defined  in 
section  1563)  on  a  December  31,  and 

"'(B)  have  not  filed  a  statement  under 
subsection  (b)  which  is  effective  for  the  tax- 
able year  which  includes  such  December  31, 
each  have  deductions  attributable  to  the 
business  of  farming  (before  the  application 
of  subsection  (a))  In  excess  of  Ite  gross  in- 
come derived  from  such  business  for  its  tax- 
able  year  which  includes  such  December  31, 
then,  in  applying  subsection  (a)  for  such  tax- 
able year,  the  $15,000  amount  specified  in 
paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  such  subsection  shall 
be  reduced  for  each  such  corporation  to  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  $15.- 
000  as  the  excess  of  such  deductions  over  such 
gross  income  of  such  corporation  bears  to  the 
aggregate  excess  of  such  deductions  over  such 
gross  Income  of  all  such  corporations. 

"'(4)  Partnerships. — A  business  of  farm- 
ing carried  on  by  a  partnersliip  shall  be 
treated  as  carried  on  by  the  members  of  such 
partnership  in  proportion  to  their  interest  in 
such  partnership.  To  the  extent  that  income 
and  deductions  attribuUble  to  a  business  of 
farming  are  treated  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence as  income  and  deductions  of  members 
of  a  partnership,  such  Income  and  deductions 
shall,  for  purposes  of  this  chapter,  not  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  partnership. 

"  '(5)  Two  OR  more  businesses. — If  a  tax- 
payer is  engaged  in  two  or  more  businesses 
of  farming,  such  businesses  shall  be  treated 
as  a  single  business. 

"'(6)  Related  integrated  businesses. — 
If  a  taxpayer  is  engaged  in  the  business  of 
farming  and  is  also  engaged  in  one  or  more 
businesses  which  are  directly  related  to  his 
business  of  farming  and  are  conducted  on 
an  Integrated  basis  with  his  business  of  farm- 
ing, the  taxpayer  may  elect  to  treat  all  such 
businesses  as  a  single  business  engaged  in  the 
business  of  farming.  An  election  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  in  such  manner,  at 
such  time,  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe 
by  regulations. 

"'(7)    Subchapter     s     corporations     and 

their  shareholders. 

"  'For  special  treatment  of  electing  small 
business  corporations  which  do  not  file  state- 
ments under  suijsection  (b)  and  of  the 
shareholders  of  such  corporations,  see  sec- 
tion 1380. 


"'(f)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposee 
of  this  section.' 

"(b)  Subchapter  S  Corporations. — Sub- 
chapter S  (relating  to  election  of  certain 
small  business  corporations  as  to  taxable 
status)  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
1379  (as  added  by  section  541(a)  of  this  Act) 
the  following  new  section : 

•■  'Sec.  1380.  Electing  Small  Business  Cor- 
porations Engaged  in  Busi- 
ness OF  Farming. 
"'(a)  Separate  Application  to  Farming 
Income  and  Deductions. — Under  regulations  % 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegLte. 
an  electing  small  business  corporation  which 
is  engaged  in  the  business  ol  farming  during 
its  taxable  year  (other  than  a  corporation 
which  has  filed  a  statement  under  section 
280(b)  which  is  effective  lor  such  taxable 
year ) .  and  the  shareholders  of  such  corpora- 
tion, shall  apply  the  provisions  of  sections 
1373  through  1378,  separately  with  respect 
to — 

"  •  ( 1 )  income  derived  from  the  business  of 
farming  by  such  corporation  and  deductions 
attributable  to  such  business,  and 

"'(2)  all  other  Income  and  deductions  ol 
such  corporation. 

In  computing  the  taxable  income  and  un- 
distributed taxable  income,  or  net  operating 
loss,  of  such  corporation  with  respect  to  the 
business  of  farming,  no  deduction  otherwise 
allowable  imder  this  chapter  shall  be  dis- 
allowed to  such  corporation  under  section 
280. 

"'(b)  Shareholders  Treated  as  Engaged 
in  Business  of  Farming,  etc. — For  purpose 
of  section  280 — 

"  •  ( 1 )  each  shareholder  of  an  electing  small 
business  corporation  to  which  subsection  (a) 
applies  shall  be  treated  as  engaged  in  the 
business  of  farming, 

"  (2)  the  undistributed  taxable  income  of 
such  corporation  which  is  included  in  the 
gross  Income  of  such  shareholdsr  under  sec- 
tion 1373  and  is  attributable  to  Income  and 
deductions  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  (II, 
and  dividends  received  which  are  attributable 
to  such  Income  and  deductions  and  are  dis- 
tributed out  of  earnings  and  profits  of  the 
taxable  year  as  specified  in  section  316(a)  (2), 
shall  be  treated  as  Income  derived  from  the 
business  of  farming  by  such  shareholder,  and 
"'(3)  the  deduction  allowable  (before  the 
application  of  section  280)  to  such  share- 
holder under  section  1374  as  his  portion  of 
such  corporation's  net  operating  loss  attrib- 
utable to  income  and  deductions  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  treated  as  a 
deduction  attributable  to  the  business  of 
farming. 

"(c)  Special  Rules  of  Section  280(e) 
Applicable. — For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  special  rules  set  forth  in  section  280(e) 
shall  apply.' 

"(c)  Clerical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.—  (1)  The  table  of  section  for  part 
IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"  'Sec.  280.  Limitation  on  deductions  attri- 
butable to  farming.' 
"(2)    Section  172(1)   is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(3)  For  limitations  on  deductions  at- 
tributable to  farming  and  special  treatment 
of  disallowed  farm  operating  losses,  see  sec- 
tion 280.' 

"(3)  Section  381(c)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

■•  '(24)  Farm  operating  loss  carryovers. — 
The  acquiring  corporation  shall  take  into  ac- 
count, under  regulations  prescrilied  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  disallowed 
farm  operating  loss  carryovers  under  section 
280  of  the  distributor  or  transferor  corpora- 
tion." 
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"(4)  The  table  of  section*  for  subchapter 
8  la  amended  by*  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  ne^  Item : 

"  "Sec.  1380.  Electang  small  business  corpora- 
tions engiiged  In  business  of 
fa|Tnlng.' 

"(d)  ErFtcTiv*  Dat«. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1969,  ex- 
cept that  for  piirposes  of  applying  section 
380  (c)  of  the  In^mal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
( aa  added  by  siiieectlon  ( a) )  with  respect 
to  disallowed  fa^  operating  losses  of  any 
taxpayer  for  ta^ble  years  beginning  after 
such  date — 

"  ( 1 )  such  amefidments  shall  also  apply  to 
the  3  taxable  ye^rs  of  such  taxpayer  preced- 
ing the  first  taxable  year  beginning  after 
such  date,  and 

"(2)  In  the  cise  of  a  taxjjayer  to  whom 
section  1380(b)  pf  such  Code  (as  added  by 
subsection  ( b ) )  [applies  for  any  of  hla  first 
3  taxable  years  {beginning  after  such  date, 
section  1380  of  inch  Code  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  aectlng  small  business  cor- 
poration of  whlcp  such  taxpayer  is  a  share- 
holder for  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  each 
such  taxable  year  of  such  taxpayer,  but  only 
with  respect  to  ^y  such  preceding  taxable 
year  for  which  t^e  corporation  was  an  elect- 
ing small  business  corporation." 

iMr. '^WETCAiiF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  section  of 
the  DSG  Tax  Heform  Fact  Book  entitled 
"Other  Loophole -Closing  Provisions"  be 
printed  in  the  ^Iecord. 

There  being  bo  objection,  the  section 
of  the  book  wai  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  aslfollows: 

DSG  Tax!  Rxfobm  Factt  Book 
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Enact  a  minimum  tax  on  exempt  income 
The  Problem:  Present  law  gives  preferen- 
tial treatment  to  capital  gains  and  certain 
other  types  of  income  through  partial  or  total 
exclusion  from  taxable  Income.  Some  Indi- 
viduals structure  their  Income  to  avoid  all 
income  tax  liability.  As  a  result,  the  system 
favors  unearned  income  over  wages  and  sal- 
aries. In  1967,  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
information  Is  available,  taxes  paid  by  mil- 
lionaires averaged  only  25%  of  total  Income. 
Twenty-one  of  these  millionaires  and  134 
other  persons  with  Incomes  exceeding 
$200,000  escaped  federal  -taxes  altogether.  It 
is  estimated  that  an  effective  minimum  tax 
proposal  would  affect  about  40,000  wealthy 
taxpayers. 

Present  Law:  There  Is  no  minimum  tax  at 
present.  Special  privileges  and  exemptions 
available  and  the  amount  of  revenue  lost 
each  year  to  taxpayers  avoiding  taxes  In- 
clude: (1)  $8.5  billion  on  capital  gains  frran 
stock  and  other  property  sales;  (2)  $1.8  bil- 
lion Income  from  Interest  on  state  and  local 
bonds;  (3)  $1.3  billion  in  Income  from  oil,  gas 
and  more  than  100  minerals  eligible  for  de- 
pletion and  other  allowances;  (4)  $750  mil- 
lion In  real  estate  Income  that  escapes  taxa- 
tion when  it  Is  written  off  as  accelerated  de- 
preciation; (5)  $2.2  billion  In  deductions  to 
charitable  and  other  tax-exempt  institutions; 
(6)  $800  million  to  non-farmers  who  write 
off  paper  losses  In  farm  operations  against 
normally-taxable  ordinary  income,  and  <7) 
$500  million  to  those  who  have  tax-exempt 
Income  yet  write  off  all  deductions  against 
the  taxable  portion. 

Pending  Proposals :  Minimum  tax  proposals 
are  included  In  several  tax  reform  bills  in- 
troduced this  year.  H.R.  7980  (Fraser),  for 
example,  woiild  impose  a  minimum  tax  on 
all  incomes  over  $50,000.  Identical  or  similar 
proposals  are  in  H.R.  10842,  11353,  229,  1379, 
2142.  5196,  6207,  6721,  7326,  7744,  7980,  9782, 
and  10237. 

Revenue  Impact:  Treasury  reports  a  limi- 
tation on  tax  preferences,  one  approach  to 
the  problem,  would  Increase  revenues  $20 
million  m  1969,  $40  miUlon  In  1970,  and  $80 
million  when  fully  effective  in  1971.  It  Is  es- 
timated that  $1.5  billon  would  be  raised 
by  imposing  a  25%  minimum  tax  on  all  ex- 
cluded Income  exceeding  $10,000  for  Individ- 
uals and  $25,000  for  corporations. 

Proponents  and  Opponents:  No  organiza- 
tion witnesses  appeared  when  Ways  and 
Means  held  hearings  on  the  minimum  tax 
approach.  Proponents  include  the  APL-CIO, 
UAW,  and  Longshoremen's  Union. 

Administration  Action:  The  Treasury,  in 
Its  December  report,  proposed  a  minimum 
tax  with  rates  graduated  from  7%  to  35%, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  any 
individual  from  excluding  more  than  half 
his  total  Income  from  taxation.  The  Admin- 
istration, in  its  April  recommendations, 
called  for  a  Limit  on  Tax  Preferences  (LTP) 
provision  to  limit  income  eligible  for  tax- 
free  treatment.  The  limit  on  tax-free  income 
would  apply  only  to  certain  types,  however, 
and  would  not  become  effective  at  the  final 
50%  celling  until  1971.  It  also  would  not 
apply  to  corporations. 

House  Action:  The  House  voted  to  adopt  a 
minimum  tax  that  would  work  this  way:  It 
would  tax  at  ordinary  rates  half  the  amount 
of  otherwise  excludable  income  that  exceeds 
a  person's  taxable  income,  provided  that 
these  exclusions  total  more  than  $10,000. 
Thus  If  a  person  received  $50,000  In  salary 
and  $150,000  In  sheltered  income,  his  tax 
would  be  levied  on  $100,000  rather  than  on 
$50,000  as  under  present  law. 

The  specified  income  categories  are  (1) 
tax-exempt  state  and  miuUclpal  bond  inter- 
est; (2)  the  excluded  half  of  capital  gains; 
(3)  appreciation  in  gifts  of  property  to  cer- 
tain tax-exempt  organizations;  (4)  the  excess 
of  accelerated  over  straight  line  depreciation 
In  real  estate,  and  (5)  farm  losses  to  the  ex- 


tent they  exceeded  losses  figured  under  the 
inventory  method  of  accounting.  The  mini- 
mum tax  does  not  apply  to  tax-exempt  in- 
come of  corporations  or  to  percentage  deple- 
tion or  intangible  drilling  costs,  both  Impor- 
tant tax  preferences  for  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try. 

Resource  References:  See  Vfays  and  Means 
Hearings,  Volumes  5  and  7;  Treas%iry  Studies, 
Part  2. 

Limit  to  $15,000   the  amount   of  farm   loss 
writeoff  against  nonfarm  income 

The  Problem:  Taxpayers  with  high  bracket 
salary  or  other  non-farm  Income  create  this 
tax  shelter  by  investing  In  agricultural  op- 
erations that  use  premature  deductions  to 
show  losses  In  the  early  years  of  investment 
but  later  produce  sizeable  capital  gains  in- 
come. In  1967,  for  example,  more  than  one 
million  tax  returns  showed  farm  losses,  com- 
pared to  two  million  reporting  from  profit. 

This  tax  avoidance  opportunity  stems  from 
liberal  accounting  rules  used  to  compute 
farm  Income  and  losses.  They  were  adopted 
to  spare  the  ordinary  farmer  the  red  tape  in- 
volved In  meeting  more  rigorous  require- 
ments of  a  business. 

Present  Law:  Present  law  Is  best  explained 
by  using  livestock  as  an  example.  The  Inves- 
tor purchases  livestock  for  breeding,  dairy  or 
draft  purposes  and  deducts  expenses  of  their 
care  and  maintenance.  He  also  takes  de- 
preciation deductions  on  the  oost  of  the  herd. 
These  deductions  can  offset  his  high-bracket 
non-farm  income  in  the  year  they  are  taken. 
Later  any  profit  on  sale  of  the  herd  is  taxed 
as  capital  gains.  Even  if  the  investor  breaks 
even  on  these  transactions  before  taxes,  or 
has  a  loss  on  paper,  the  difference  in  the  rate 
of  tax  between  high-bracket  ordinary  lncom> 
and  capital  gains  Income  makes  a  substantial 
after-tax  profit  possible. 

Investors  can  create  a  similar  tax  shelter 
when  they  Invest  in  citrus  groves  or  other 
Income  producing  trees.  In  uncleared  land  to 
convert  to  farmland  or  a  real  estate  develop- 
ment, or  in  other  agricultural  operations. 

Pending  Proposals:  Several  bills  have  been 
Introduced  to  restrict  or  eliminate  this  tax 
shelter.  H.R.  4257  (Culver  and  others)  would 
limit  the  farm  loss  offset  against  nonfarm 
Income  to  $15,000  In  any  taxable  year.  The 
measure  would  permit  carry  backs  and  carry 
forwards  of  any  excess.  Identical  or  similar 
measures  are  H.R.  5196.  5250.  6206.  6233. 
6721,  6770,  6791,  7040,  7045,  7336,  7846,  7575. 
7585,  7617.  7787.  7980.  8144,  8157,  8374,  8650, 
8952,  8982,  9195,  9270,  9752,  9759.  9762,  9852, 
10237.  11017,  and  11174. 

Revenue  Impact:  Treasiiry  estimates  farm 
loss  writeoffs  cost  $800  million  a  year  in 
revenvie.  It  estimates  $146  million  would 
be  raised  by  restricting  farm  loss  wrlteoSfs 
to  $15,000. 

Proponents  and  Opponents:  Several  farm 
groups  have  endorsed  the  Culver  bill  or  other 
specific  tax  loss  measures.  Most  farm  and 
rural  organizations,  however,  support  the 
legislative  principle  rather  than  a  speclf:c 
bill.  Main  supporters  are  National  Farmers 
Union,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
National  Grange.  National  Farmers  Organi- 
zation. National  Council  of  Farmers  Coopera- 
tives, National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  National 
Association  of  Farmer  Elected  Committee- 
men, Farmland  Industries,  Mldcontlntnt 
Farmers  Association.  National  Catholic  R  'ral 
Life  Conference.  AFL-CIO.  and  UAW.  Ma- 
jor opponents  testifying  were  the  National 
Livestock  Tax  Committee,  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association,  Oppenhelmer  In- 
dustries, and  the  American  Hereford  Asso- 
ciation. 

Administration  Action:  The  Administra- 
tion proposal  would  deal  with  the  problem 
by  lln^tting  capital  gains  on  a  farm  opera- 
tion where  losses  exceeded  $5,000  a  year. 
When  losses  were  higher  a  figure  represent- 
ing the  excess  would  go  Into  an  Excess  De- 


ductions Account  EDA) .  Future  farm  Income 
would  reduce  the  EDA  and  be  taxed  as  ordi- 
nary Income  as  long  as  anything  remained  In 
the  EDA.  No  capital  gains  would  be  allowed 
as  long  as  an  EDA  balance  remained. 

The  proposals  also  would  (1)  provide  for 
capture  of  excessive  depreciation  on  live- 
stock; (2)  require  livestock  to  be  held  two 
years  for  capital  gains  treatment,  and  (3) 
disallow  "hobby  farm"  losses  if  they  ex- 
ceeded $50,000  for  more  than  three  of  each 
five  years  (rather  than  the  present  five  con- 
secutive five  years) . 

House  Action:  The  House  bill  would  re- 
quire losses  to  be  recorded  in  an  excess  de- 
ductions account  (EDA).  Capital  gains  real- 
ized from  later  sale  of  assets  equal  to  this 
excess  account  would  be  taxed  at  ordinary 
income  rates.  The  bill  would  apply  only  to 
those  with  non-farm  Income  of  $50,000  or 
more  and  would  exclude  the  first  $25,000  in 
losses  from  the  excess  deductions  account 
provision.  It  also  would  disallow  farm  losses 
under  the  hobby  farm  provision  If  such 
losses  exceeded  $25,000  In  3  out  of  5  years 
and  extend  the  holding  period  requirement 
for  capital  gains  treatment  on  livestock. 

Resources  References:  See  Ways  and 
Means  Hearings,  Volume  6;  Treasury  Studies, 
Part  2. 

Repeal  unlimited  charitable  contribution 
deduction 

The  Problem :  This  special  provision  allows 
Individuals  to  take  an  unlimited  tax  de- 
duction for  contributions  of  money,  stocks 
and  other  property  to  foundations,  churches, 
and  other  designated  organizations.  Recent 
studies  show  this  provision  is  used  by  only 
about  100  of  the  nation's  wealthiest  families. 
Their  Income  Is  mainly  from  dividends  and 
tax-exempt  bond  interest  and  their  tax  lia- 
bility small  or  nonexistent. 

This  deduction  Is  a  bigger  loophole  than 
It  looks  because  it  ties  in  with  another  tax 
avoidance  provision.  That  provision  bases  the 
charitable  deduction  on  the  full  value  of  the 
donated  assets  (usually  stocks  or  real  estate) , 
which  permits  the  taxpayer  to  avoid  pay- 
ment of  capital  gains  on  the  appreciated 
value. 

Present  Law:  Present  law  permits  a  tax- 
payer to  deduct  charitable  contributions  to 
a  maximxim  of  20%  or  30%  of  his  Income, 
depending  on  the  type  of  tax-exempt  orga- 
nization to  which  contributions  are  made. 
These  limits  do  not  apply,  however.  If  the 
taxpayer's  contributions  plus  his  Income  tax 
for  the  taxable  year  and  eight  of  the  preced- 
ing 10  years  exceed.  In  each  of  these  years, 
90%  of  his  taxable  Income  (computed  with- 
out regard  to  charitable  contributions,  per- 
sonal exemptions,  and  net  operating  loss 
carryback) . 

Pending  Proposals :  More  than  20  bills  deal- 
ing with  this  provision  have  been  intro- 
duced In  the  House.  H.R.  5250  (Beuss  and 
others)  wovild  repeal  the  unlimited  deduc- 
tion and  put  all  taxpayers  under  the  -0% 
and  30^0  llnUtatlons.  Identical  or  simlar 
bills  are  HJl.  229,  1039,  1119,  3665,  6196,  6206, 
6233,  6721,  6769,  6791,  7040,  7045,  7346,  7585, 
6770,  8144,  9195,  9759,   10844,  and  11017. 

Revenue  Impact:  Treasury  estimates  elim- 
inating this  deduction,  when  fully  effective 
in  1980.  would  raise  $25  million  in  additional 
revenue.  It  also  Is  estimated  by  Treasury 
that  proposals  to  increase  the  20%  and  30% 
ceilings  to  an  overall  50 ':i  limit  would  cost 
$20  million  a  year. 

Proponents  and  Opponents:  A  wide  range 
of  religious,  cultural,  educational  and  char- 
itable organizations  either  testified  or  sub- 
mitted statements  opposing  repeal.  Included 
were  such  groups  as  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Fund  Raising  Counsel,  Inc.;  Ameri- 
can Sympathy  Orchestra  League;  Population 
Council;  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and 
Welfare  Funds,  United  Church  Board  of 
World  Ministries,  and  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference.  The  National  Association  of 


Manufacturers  also  asked  that  all  charitable 
contributions  provisions  remain  unchanged. 
The  AFL-CIO,  UAW  and  Longshoremen's 
Union  eUI  urged  that  this  loophole  be  closed. 

Administration  Action:  The  Administra- 
tion has  proposed  Increasing  the  limitation 
on  charitable  contributions  for  all  taxpayers 
to  50%  of  adjusted  gross  Income  from  the 
present  top  limit  of  30%,  effective  with  re- 
turns filed  in  1970.  It  would  continue  the 
unlimited  charitable  deduction  for  individ- 
uals meeting  the  8-of-lO  years  requirement, 
setting  a  new  and  lower  overall  limit  of  80% 
on  charitable  contributions.  And  It  would 
repeal  the  deduction  for  rental  value  of 
property  leased  rent-free  to  a  charitable  insti- 
tution. Also  recommended  was  a  change  in 
tax  benefits  of  contributions  of  property.  It 
would  limit  deductions  for  these  gifts  to  the 
cost  or  other  basis  of  the  property.  The  effect 
Is  similar  to  taxing  the  appreciation  of  ordi- 
nary Income  assets  in  a  charitable  gift. 

House  Action:  The  House  bill  would  (1) 
increase  the  general  limit  on  the  charitable 
contribution  deduction  for  individuals  from 
30%  to  50%;  (2)  repeal  the  unlimited  char- 
itable contributions  deduction  with  a  5-year 
phaseout,  and  (3)  tighten  tax  treatment  of 
charitable  contributions  of  art  works  and 
other  appreciated  property. 

Resource  Reference:  See  Ways  and  Means 
Hearings.  Volumes  3,  4  and  5;  Treasury 
Studies,  Part  2. 

iJemoie  tax-exempt  status  of  State  and 
local   bonds 

The  Problem:  The  Interest  on  the  roughly 
$130  billion  in  outstanding  state  and  local 
bonds  Is  exempt  from  federal  texatlon. 
Critics  contend  these  tax-free  bonds,  which 
lose  the  Treasury  $1.8  billion  a  year  In  p)o- 
tentlal  tax  revenue,  are  an  inefficient  way  to 
finance  state  and  local  government  projects. 
The  reason  is  the  Treasury  loses  $2  in  taxes 
for  every  $1  In  lower  Interest  gained  by  gov- 
ernmental units  Issuing  the  bonds. 

The  exemption  also  has  created  a  tax  haven 
for  commercial  banks  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions, which  now  hold  about  $50  billion 
worth.  Tax-exempt  Interest  makes  up  about 
one- third  of  the  Income  of  commercial  banks. 

Present  Law:  Interest  on  obligations  of  a 
state  or  Its  political  subdivision,  or  on  the 
obligations  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
any  of  Its  subdivisions,  is  wholly  exempt 
from  tax.  This  includes  such  bodies  as  port 
authorities,  toll  road  commissions,  utility 
service  authorities,  and  similar  bodies  cre- 
ated for  fiui.herance  of  public  functions. 

Pending  PropKJsals:  A  large  number  of  bills 
to  change  the  tax-Iree  status  of  state  and 
munlclpyai  bonds  have  been  introduced  In  the 
House.  H.R.  5250  (Reuss  and  others)  would 
end  the  exemption  and  pay  the  state  or 
locality  issuing  the  bond  an  Interest  subsidy, 
providing  the  bond-issuing  governmental 
unit  agreed  to  this  arrangement.  Similar  or 
Identical  proposals  are  H.R.  6206.  6770.  7040, 
7045,  7346,  7685,  8144,  9195,  9756,  9862,  and 
10263. 

Revenue  Impact.  It  Is  estimated  the 
revenue  gained  after  ending  the  exemption 
and  paying  the  interest  subsidy  would  be 
$100  million  a  year. 

Proponents  and  Opponents:  Main  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal  comes  from  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General.  National 
Governors  Conference.  National  League  of 
Cities,  National  Association  of  Counties,  and 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  Most  of  the  sup- 
I>ort  came  from  Members  of  Congress  who 
recognize  that  many  wealthy  Individuals 
have  sizeable  tax-free  Incomes  from  exempt 
bond  Interest  and  look  on  this  exemption 
as  an  Important  unplugged  loophole. 

Administration  Action:  The  Administra- 
tion did  not  make  a  recommendation  on  the 
tax  status  of  municipal  bonds. 

House  Action:  The  House  voted  to  en- 
courage state  and  local  governments  to  issue 
taxable  bonds  by  giving  them  the  option 
of  contlntiing  to  market  tax-exempt  bonds 


or  accepting  a  subsidy  tied  to  issuance  of 
taxable  bonds.  The  subsidy  would  be  equal  to 
the  average  cost  of  the  additional  interest 
payable  (over  what  the  rate  would  be  on  a 
tax-exempt  bond)  plus  a  small  additional 
amount. 

Resource  References:  Ways  and  Means 
Hearings,  Volume  6. 

Drop  accelerated  depreciation  on  speculative 
real  estate 

The  Problem:  Preferential  tax  treatment 
for  real  estate  subsidizes  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial buildings,  motels  and  hotels,  shop- 
ping centers,  office  buildings,  and  rental 
housing  operators.  These  preferences  Include 
accelerated  depreciation  (twice  the  rate  the 
law  presumes  the  property  will  actually  de- 
teriorate) and  reduced  or  deferred  taxation 
of  gains. 

Combining  these  provisions  provides  tax- 
free  cash  flow  plus  the  opportunity  to  use 
excess  real  estate  deductions  in  sheltering 
ordinary  income  from  tax.  Deferred  tax  lia- 
bility is.  in  effect,  an  Interest,  free  federal 
loan.  Finally,  the  property  Is  usually  sold 
after  a  few  years  and  a  good  pwrtion  of  the 
accelerated  depreciation  Is  never  returned 
to  the  tax  base  and  escapes  taxation  entirely. 

Present  Law:  Under  accelerated  formulas 
new  buildings  can  be  written  off  at  twice 
normal  or  "straight  line"  rates  and  the  cost 
of  used  buildings  can  be  charged  off  at  I'i 
times  normal  depreciation  rates.  Since  depre- 
ciation writeoffs  are  considered  a  cost,  they 
are  added  to  interest  and  other  expenses  sub- 
tracted from  rental  Income  and  the  income 
tax,  If  any.  Is  paid  on  the  remainder.  Usually 
bookkeeping  losses  results  and  landlords  use 
these  to  offset  ordinary  Income.  When  these 
properties  are  sold,  the  profit  is  taxed  at  capi- 
tal gains  rates  and  the  new  buyer  is  eligible 
to  start  the  accelerated  depreciation  routine 
all  over  again. 

Pending  Proposals:  Proposals  to  eliminate 
accelerated  depreciation  are  included  in  most 
tax  reform  bills  pending  in  the  House.  H.R. 
5250  (Reuss  and  others)  would  disallow  de- 
preciation in  excess  of  straight  line  on  all 
speculative  real  estate.  Identical  measures  are 
H.R.  6206.  6770.  7040.  7045.  7346.  7585,  8144. 
9195.  9759.  9852,  and  10253. 

Revenue  Impact:  Treasury  estimates  clos- 
ing this  loophole  would  save  $750  million  a 
year.  Some  $500  million  of  this  now  subsi- 
dizes motels,  office  buildings,  shopping  cen- 
ters, and  commercial  and  industrial  con- 
struction of  all  kinds. 

Proponents  and  Opponents:  Opponents 
testifying  against  elimination  of  accelerated 
depreciation  Included  representatives  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 
Realty  Committee  on  Taxation,  American 
Hotel  and  Motel  Association.  National  Apart- 
ment Association.  Mortgage  Bankers  Associa- 
tion of  America.  Investing  Builders  &  Own- 
ers Association,  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  International  Council  of  Shopping 
Centers,  Inc. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  and  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  filed  a  statement  gen- 
erally critical  of  preferential  treatment  of 
real  estate.  But  they  supported  continuation 
of  special  provisions  for  new  or  rehabilitated 
housing.  The  APL-CIO  has  taken  a  similar 
position,  calling  for  continuing  rapid  de- 
preciation for  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing. 

Administration  Action:  Depreciation  on 
real  estate  would  be  subject  to  the  Admin- 
istration's proposed  Limit  on  Tax  F>refer- 
ence  (LTP)  to  the  extent  that  It  exceeded 
deductions  allowable  under  a  straight  line 
formula.  LTP  is  a  minimum  tax  approach 
to  certain  income  that  now  escapes  taxation. 

House  Action:  The  House  bill  would  pre- 
serve 200%  declining  balance  depreciation 
for  apartment  house  construction  and  allow 
only  ISO"";  straight  line  on  commercial  and 
Industrial  construction.  Ap«rtn>ent  houses 
no  longer  held  by  original  owners  would  be 
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cut  back  to  the  ptralght  line  rate.  A  new 
feature  would  encourage  rehabilitation  of  old 
residential  properties  by  allowing  amortiza- 
tion over  a  S-year  period.  It  also  would  make 
It  easier  for  the  government  to  recapture  for 
tax  purposes,  whin  a  building  Is  sold,  the 
excess  depreciation  that  has  been  taken. 

Resource  References:  See  Ways  and  Means 
Hearings,  Volume  i:  Treasury  Studies,  Part  3. 
Require  allocation  of  deductions  between 
taxable    and    nontaxable    income 

The  Problem:  ilghly  preferential  treat- 
ment now  allows  billions  of  dollars  In  In- 
come to  escape  tsxatlon  entirely  each  year. 
Yet  the  tax-exem|)t  status  of  this  income  Is 
only  part  of  the  benefit.  The  deductions 
taken  for  personal  and  non-business  ex- 
penses come  off  a  ay  taxable  portion  that  Is 
left,  offsetting  soiie  of  It  and  making  even 
more  of  the  total  tax-free. 

Present  Law:  Under  present  law  an  Indi- 
vidual can  receive  two  kinds  of  income:  (1) 
income  subject  to  tax  such  as  salary  and  In- 
terest, and  (2)  ncome  exempt  from  tax 
such  as  Interest  re  lelved  on  municipal  bonds 
and  one-half  of  long-term  capital  gains. 
The  law  allows  an  Individual  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  his  Income  subject  to  tax  by  de- 
ductions for  all  his  personal  expenses,  even 
though  part  of  svch  expense  Is  paid  out  of 
tax-exempt  Income. 

In  this' situation,  the  present  tax  struc- 
ture enftBIes  the  I  axpayer  to  receive  a  dou- 
ble benefit  from  his  tax-exempt  income. 
Such  income  Is  n  3t  Included  in  his  tax  re- 
turn. And  he  Is  permitted  to  reduce  his 
other  Income  subject  to  tax  by  the  full 
amount  of   his   d(  ductible   expenses. 

Pending  Proposjls:  Proposals  to  allocate 
deductions  on  a  j  roportlonal  basis  between 
taxable  and  tax-ei  empt  Income  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  ma;  or  reform  bills  introduced 
in  the  House  this  session. 

Revenue  Impact  :  Treasury  estimates  that 
revenue  gained  f-om  allocation  of  deduc- 
tions for  indlviduils  with  $5,000  or  more  In 
exempt  Income  wduld  be  about  -3400  million 
a  year. 

Proponents  and  Opponents:  There  was  no 
organized  oppositi  an  to  the  allocation  of  de- 
ductions approacl- .  The  APL-CIO  is  a  sirong 
supporter. 

Administration  Action:  Treasury,  In  Its 
December  reconur  endatlons,  called  for  allo- 
cation of  non-bui  iness  Itemized  deductions 
between  taxable  snd  nontaxable  Income  for 
individuals  with  a:  least  $5,000  in  tax-exempt 
income.  The  Nixon  Administration  proposal 
Is  basically  the  siime  except  for  a  two-year 
phase-in  provisloi  i. 

House  Action ;  1  he  bill  passed  by  the  House 
provides  an  alloc  ition  approach  similar  to 
the  Administration  proposal.  It  would  apply 
only  to  individuals  with  31,000  or  more  In 
tax-exempt  incom  i  and  to  these  categories  of 
tax-exempt  inconie:  (1)  interest  on  state 
and  local  bonds:  (!)  the  one-half  of  net  long- 
term  capital  gall  IS  excluded  from  Income; 
(3)  appreclitlon  In  value  of  property  do- 
nated to  charity  to  the  extent  the  appreci- 
ation was  deducted  as  a  charitable  contribu- 
clon  but  not  incluled  as  income;  (4)  Intangi- 
ble drilling  vxjsts  ind  a  portion  of  percentage 
depletion;  (5)  rea:  estate  depreciation  in  ex- 
cess of  straight  Ine,  and  (6)  certain  farm 
losses. 

Resource  Ref  ei  ences ;  Treasury  Studies, 
Part  2. 
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this  would  have  been 


to  provide  an  alternative  tax  computa- 
tion for  earned  income  under  which 
earned  income  in  the  taxable  income 
brackets  where  the  tax  rate  would  oth- 
erwise be  greater  than  50  percent  would 
be  subject  to  a  flat  50-percent  rate.  On 
October  10  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  agreed  to  delete  this  provision 
from  the  House  bill. 

On  August  18  the  staffs  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion and  the  Committee  on  Finance  made 


available  a  statistical  table  which  lists 
the  revenue  effect  of  all  the  tax  relief 
provisions  contained  in  the  House-passed 
biU. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  the  table  and  the  final 
section  of  the  DSO  Tax  Reform  Fact 
Book  to  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


TABLE  4 -TAX  RELIEF  PROVISIONS  AFFECTING  INDIVIDUALS  AND  TOTAL  FOR  ALL  REFORM  AND  RELIEF  PROVISIONS 
AFFECTING  INDIVIDUALS,  WHEN  FULLY  EFFECTIVE,  BY  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME  CLASS,  1969  LEVELS 

|ln  million]  ol  dollarsi 


AGI  class 


Low 

Reform       income  Elimi- 

pro-         allow-  nation  ol 

visions          ance  phaseout 


IS- 

percent 
$2,000 
standard 
deduc- 
tion 


General 
rate  re- 
ductions 


Maxi- 
mum 
tax  on 
earned 
income 


Inter- 
mediate 
tax 
treat- 
ment 


Total 

reliet  Total, 
pro-  all  pro- 
visions visions 


OloW.OOO +16 

J3,000  to  J5.000 -3 

JS.OOO  to  $7,000 +3 

J7 .000  to  $10,000 +7 

$10,000  to  $15,000 -t-26 

$15,000  to  $20.000. -1-23 

$20,000  to  $50,000 +90 

$50,000  to  $100,000 +137 

$100,000  and  over +1,081 

Total +1,380 


-552         -202 . 

-72         -788 

-1         -594 

-335         -228 

-83         -789 

-16         -231 

-8         -117 

-1  -7 

-1 

-625      -2,027      -1,373 


-27  -10 

-141 -45 

-329 -75 

-663 -130 

-975  -Ill 

-496  -55 

-806  -135 

-420           -20  -54 

-641            -80  -35 

-4.498          -100  -650 


-791 
-1,046 

-999 
-1,356 
-1,958 

-798 
-1,066 

-502 

-757 


-775 

-1,049 

-996 

-1,349 

-1.932 

-775 

-976 

-365 

+324 
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-9,273        -7,893 


DSG  Tax  Reform  Tax  Book 

SECTION    7 TAX    RELIEy 

Increase  regular  standard  deduction 

The  Problem :  The  regular  standard  deduc- 
tion was  Introduced  in  1944  as  an  option  for 
taxpayers  who  did  not  want  to  keep  detailed 
records  and  itemize  returns.  It  gave  them 
the  option  of  subtracting  10'"c  of  their  ad- 
justed gross  income,  up  to  $1,000,  and  paying 
taxes  on  the  remainder.  The  10"^»  figure  was 
high  enough  then  to  dissuade  82  To  of  all  tax- 
payers from  itemizing. 

By  1965,  however,  it  was  obvious  the  lO^o 
figure  was  too  low  because  only  59  ^Jo  used  the 
optional  deduction  rather  than  Itemizing. 
An  estimated  42 ':i  used  it  this  year.  The  drop 
Is  blamed  on  growing  deductions  for  state 
and  local  taxes  and  home  ownership  Interest 
and  on  the  fact  that  It  continues  to  cover 
only  the  first  $10,000  of  taxable  Income. 

The  standard  deduction  also  provides  some 
tax  relief  for  those  with  less  than  10 'i  in 
allowable  deductions.  An  Increase  would  pro- 
vide substantial  tax  reduction  for  many  low- 
Income  taxpayers. 

Present  Law:  Taxable  Income  Is  computed 
by  subtracting  allowable  deductions  for  per- 
sonal expenses  and  personal  exemptions  from 
adjusted  gross  Income.  As  an  alternative  to 
Itemizing  deductions,  a  taxpayer  may  elect 
to  claim  a  standard  deduction  equal  to  10  "fi 
of  his  adjusted  gross  Income,  up  to  $1,000 
($500  for  married  persons  filing  separately). 
The  standard  deduction  added  to  personal 
exemptions  is  subtracted  from  adjusted  gross 
Income  to  get  the  taxable  Income  figure. 

Pending  Proposals:  Several  reform  bills 
Introduced  this  Session  call  for  increases  In 
the  regular  standard  deduction.  H.R.  9680 
(Praser)  would  Increase  It  to  li'^r  with  an 
$1,80C  maximum.  Similar  or  identical  meas- 
ures are  H.R.  9762,   10090.   10135,  and  9936. 

Revenue  Impact:  Treasury  estimates  rais- 
ing the  $1,000  standard  deduction  celling  to 
$1,800  would  provide  $1.4  billion  In  tax  re- 
lief to  about  14.6  million  families  and  Indi- 
viduals. Nearly  all  would  be  in  the  $5,000  to 
$20,000  income  range. 

Proponents  and  Opponents:  The  APL-CIO, 
UAW  and  Longshoremen's  Union  were  among 
those  testifying  for  higher  standard  deduc- 
tion ceilings.  Mortimer  Caplln,  former  In- 
ternal Revenue  commisaioner,  also  supoprted 


an  Increase.  There  was  no  organized  opposi- 
tion. 

Administration  Action:  The  Treasury,  in 
its  December  recommendations,  called  for 
raising  the  regular  standard  deduction  to 
li'".  with  a  new  $1,800  ceiling.  It  estimated 
the  new  deduction  would  be  used  In  80%  ol 
the  returns  by  taxpayers  who  would  no 
longer  find  it  advantageous  to  itemize. 

The  Nixon  Administration  did  not  recom- 
mend a  regular  standard  deduction  Increase. 

House  Action:  The  House  voted  to  raise 
the  standard  deduction  to  13%  with  a  $1,400 
celling  in  1970,  to  14  So  with  a  $1,700  celling 
in  1971,  and  to  15%  with  a  $2,000  ceUlng  In 
1972. 

Resource  References:  Ways  and  Means 
hearings.  Volumes  5  and  7;  Treasury  Studies. 
Parts  1  and  2. 

Reduce    rates   for    the    bottom   income    tax 
brackets  to  9  percent  and  13  percent 

The  Problem:  Many  inequities  of  present 
tax  law  are  related  to  the  use  of  marginal  tax 
rates  on  taxable  income.  These  rates  are 
blind  to  financial  circumstance  and  apply 
eqtially  to  all  taxpayers.  Both  rich  and  poor, 
as  a  result,  pay  14%  or  $140  on  the  first 
$1,000  of  taxable  income,  15%  or  $150  on  the 
second,  and  so  on.  The  eflEect  Is  the  same 
with  each  higher  bracket. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  reduce  the  pro- 
portionate tax  burden  on  low-Income  fam- 
ilies and  Individuals  by  cutting  the  bottom 
rates.  Studies  show  that  about  95%  ol  the 
relief  from  cuts  In  the  two  bottom  brackets 
would  go  to  those  with  taxable  incomes 
under  $20,000. 

Present  Law:  Present  marginal  tax  rates 
begin  at  14%  on  the  first  $1,000  of  taxable 
income  and  range  up  to  a  70%  top  bracket 
maximum. 

Pending  Proposals:  None  ol  the  tax  re- 
form bills  Introduced  in  the  House  tt  .s  ses- 
sion included  an  Income  tax-rate-cutting 
provision. 

Revenue  Impact:  Cost  to  the  Treasury  of 
a  proposal  reducing  the  present  14%  and 
15%  rate  brackets  to  9%  and  13%  Is  esti- 
mated at  $3.4  billion  a  year. 

Proponents  and  Opponents:  The  main  sup- 
porter of  this  tax  relief  approach  is  the 
APL-CIO.  The  proposal  did  not  attract  much 
attention  during  the  Ways  and  Means  hear- 
ings. It  also  did  not  draw  any  Important 
opposition. 


Administration  Action:  The  Nixon  Admin- 
istration did  not  propose  rate  cuts. 

House  Action:  The  House  included  a  two- 
stage  rate  cut  provision  In  the  bill  that 
would  provide  reduction  of  at  least  5% 
when  fully  effective  in  calendar  1972.  The 
top  rate  would  be  cut  from  the  current  70% 
to  66%  and  the  lowest  rate  cut  from  14% 
to  13%. 

Resource  References:  Ways  and  Means 
bearings,  Volume  12. 

Raise  minimum  standard  deduction 
The  Problem:  Recent  studies  show  2.2  mil- 
lion families  and  individuals  with  Incomes 
below  officially-designated  poverty  levels 
have  to  pay  federal  Income  taxes.  Many 
others  with  comparatively  low  Incomes  pay 
substantial  amounts.  Included  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  students  who  have  sizable 
sums  withheld  from  wages.  They  end  up  pay- 
ing $100  a  year  or  more  In  federal  income 
taxes  on  summer  or  part-time  work,  yet 
operate  at  a  financial  deficit  to  continue  in 
school. 

The  difficulty  In  meeting  this  problem  Is 
devising  a  plan  that  would  (1)  be  simple  to 
administer;  (2)  make  the  proper  allowance 
for  family  size,  and  (3)  phase  out  in  such  a 
way  that  its  Impact  would  go  to  those  need- 
ing relief  the  most. 

Present  Law :  Taxpayers  who  do  not  Itemize 
deductions  now  are  entitled  to  a  minimum 
standard  deduction  of  $200  plus  $100  for 
each  family  member  up  to  an  overall  limit  of 
$1,000. 

Pending  Proposals:  Among  the  many  tax 
reUef  bills  introduced  In  the  House  this  ses- 
sion Is  H.R.  9523  (Culver),  which  would  in- 
crease the  minimum  standard  deduction  to 
$600  plus  $100  for  each  exemption.  Similar 
or  Identical  measures  are  HJl.  9680,  9762, 
10090,  10135.  12181,  and  9253. 

A  low  Income  allowance,  a  form  of  mini- 
mum standard  deduction,  was  a  major  pro- 
vision of  HH.  12290.  the  bill  to  extend  the 
surtax  that  passed  the  House,  210-205,  on 
June  30. 

Revenue  Impact:  Treasury  estimates  the 
plan  In  H.R.  12290  would  cost  $665  million  in 
Fiscal  1971.  Its  first  lull  year  In  operation.  Its 
studies  show  an  estimated  12.7  milUon  low- 
income  taxable  returns  would  have  tax  cuts 
under  this  provision,  with  6  million  of  these 
made  nontaxable. 

The  Treasury  estimate  for  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing the  minimum  standard  deduction  to  $600 
plus  $100  for  each  deduction  with  a  $1,000 
limit  Is  $1.1  bUllon  a  year. 

Proponents  and  Opponents:  The  AFL-CIO 
supported  the  Treasury's  December  recom- 
mendation ($600  plus  $100  per  exemption 
and  a  $1,000  limit)  in  its  testimony.  The 
UAW  supported  It  In  principle  but  told  the 
Committee  the  $1,000  limit  was  too  low. 

Administration  Action:  Treasury,  in  its 
recommendations  last  December,  suggested 
raising  the  level  of  the  minimum  deduction 
to  $600,  plus  $100  for  each  personal  exemp- 
tion, up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,000. 

The  Administration,  In  Its  proposals  sub- 
mitted In  April,  asked  for  a  low  income  al- 
lowance (See  H.R.  12290  passed  by  the 
House)  designed  to  disappear  as  income  rises 
beyond  officially  designated  poverty  levels. 

The  low  income  allowance  provision  works 
this  way:  It  is  a  variable  amount  that,  when 
added  to  the  minimum  standard  deduction, 
totals  $1,100.  This,  added  to  the  $600  exemp- 
tion per  person,  almost  exactly  matches  the 
federal  poverty  standard  for  each  family  size. 
Above  a  certain  cutoff  point  tied  to  the  pov- 
erty level,  the  allowance  is  gradually  phased 
out  by  reducing  it  by  $1  for  each  $2  of  added 
income.  For  the  single  person  it  would  dis- 
appear at  $3,300;  for  the  family  of  four,  at 
$4,500. 

House  Action :  The  House  bill  Included  the 
low  Income  allowance  which  had  passed 
previously  as  a  part  ol  H.R.  12290.  It  did  not 
Include  the  allowance  phaseout  provision  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  12290  and  backed  by  the  Ad- 


ministration, however.  This  means  It  would 
provide  as  much  as  $2.7  billion  in  tax  relief 
when  fully  effective. 

Resource  References :  See  Ways  and  Means 
hearings.  Volumes  7  and  9;  Treasury  Studies, 
Part  2. 

Increase  the  personal  exemption 

The  Problem:  The  $600  personal  exemp- 
tion has  been  In  effect  since  1948.  unchanged 
despite  inflation  and  cost-of-living  In- 
creases in  Intervening  years.  Treasury  esti- 
mates a  comparable  1969  figure,  reflecting 
these  increases  In  line  with  changes  in  gov- 
ernment economic  indexes,  would  be   $891. 

An  increase  in  the  exemption  has  been 
criticized  as  a  tax  change  because  each  $100 
Increase  means  much  more  to  the  rich  than 
to  the  poor.  For  example.  It  would  mean 
only  $14  In  tax  relief  for  the  low-Income  tax- 
payer in  the  14%  bracket  and  $70  for  the 
wealthy  Individual  at  the  70%  level. 

Present  Law:  Exemptions  are  allowed 
against  adjusted  gross  Income  of  aU  taxpay- 
ers, regardless  of  whether  they  Itemize  de- 
ductions, take  the  10%  standard  deduction, 
or  use  the  minimum  standard  deduction.  A 
taxpayer  is  entitled  to  one  $600  exemption 
for  himself  and  each  dependent.  An  addi- 
tional $600  exemption  Is  allowed  for  each 
person  over  65.  And  an  additional  $600  ex- 
emption Is  allowed  for  blindness. 

Pending  Proposals:  More  than  200  bills 
calling  for  personal  exemption  increases 
were  Introduced  In  this  session.  They  called 
for  increases  to  $700.  $750,  $850,  $900,  $1,000. 
$1,200,  $1,500  and  $2,000.  Several  of  the  pro- 
posals also  called  for  extending  the  exemp- 
tion for  blindness  to  other  handicapped  per- 
sons. 

Revenue  Impact:  Treasury  estimated  in- 
creasing the  personal  exemption  from  $600 
to  $1,200.  based  on  1969  earnings  levels, 
would  cost  $17.3  billion. 

Proponents  and  Opponents:  Most  of  the 
support  has  come  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress. There  Is  no  organized  opposition  to 
an  increase. 

Administration  Action:  The  Treasury,  In 
its  December  recommendations,  proposed  a 
higher  exemption  for  those  over  65  but 
did  not  call  for  changes  applying  to  other 
dependents. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  not  called 
for  any  exemption  changes. 

House  Action:  The  House  took  no  ac- 
tion on  personal  exemptions. 

Resource  References:  Ways  and  Means 
Hearings,  Volume  5;  Treasury  Studies, 
Part  2. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 16,  I  made  available  that  section 
of  tlie  Tax  Reform  Fact  Book  wliich  dis- 
cusses the  taxation  of  oil,  gas,  and  min- 
erals. By  way  of  addition,  I  have  since 
discovered  that  the  Representative  from 
Florida,  Mr.  Gibbons,  has  previously  in- 
troduced a  bill,  H.R.  9735,  that  deals  di- 
rectly with  the  subject  of  mineral 
production  payments. 


The  KIESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R.  11959,  to 
amend  chapters  31,  34,  and  35  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  in  order  to  increase 
the  rates  of  vocational  rehabilitation, 
educational  assistance,  and  special  train- 
ing allowance  paid  to  eligible  veterans 
and  persons  under  such  chapters. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


VETERANS  EDUCATION  AND  TRAIN- 
ING ASSISTANCE  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL MARKETING  AGREEMENT 
ACT  OF  1937 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  487,  S.  1455. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  S.  1455,  to 
amend  section  8(c)(2)(A)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended,  so  as  to  include  Colorado,  Utah, 
New  Mexico,  Illinois,  and  Ohio  among 
the  specified  States  which  are  eligible  to 
participate  in  marketing  agreement  and 
order  programs  with  respect  to  apples. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
consider  the  bUl  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  with  amendments,  on  page  1, 
line  3,  after  the  word  "That",  strike  out 
"the  first  sentence  of  section  8c<2)<A) 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,"  and  insert 
"clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 8c<2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  and  subsequent  legislation," ;  and  on 
page  2,  line  3,  after  the  word  "and", 
strike  out  "Ohio."  ";  and  insert  "Ohio"."; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1455 
Be  it  eneu:ted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  clause 
(A)  of  the  first  sentence  of  section  8c(2)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  as  reen- 
acted and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  subse- 
quent legislation.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  Connecticut"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Connecticut.  Colorado.  Utah,  New 
Mexico.  Illinois,  and  Ohio". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1455)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  section  8c(2)  (A)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  marketing  orders  for  apples  pro- 
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duced  in  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico. 
nUnols,  and  Ohio." 

Mr.  MANSFIBLD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-491),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  qo  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  lie  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EZPI.AI  TATION     OP     BILL 

This  bill  extends  authority  for  marketing 
orderj  to  apples  produced  in  the  States  of 
Colorado.  Utah.  New  Mexico,  Illinois,  and 
Ohio  (Including  ihoee  for  canning  or  freez- 
ing) and  their  prioducts  (other  than  canned 
or  frozen  produces).  Similar  authority  now 
exists  for  apples  produced  In  the  States  of 
New  York.  Michigan.  MaryUnd.  New  Jersey, 
Callforr  la,  Maine.  Vermont,  New 
Rho^e  Island.  Massachusetts, 
and,  except  as  to  those  for 


Indiana 

Hampshire 

and  Connecticut 


canning  or  freezing,  to  apples  produced  In 
the  States  of  fVashlngton,  Oregon,  and 
Idaho. 

The  bin  Is  idefatlcal  to  section  804  of  S. 
3590.  as  passed  l^y  the  Senate  on  July  20. 
1968. 

COMMITkXE     AMENDMENTS 


-  The  .oammlttee 
c«ct  tbe-  cltatlo 
amended,   and   t^ije 


BACKCRO  [JND     INFORMATION 

orders 


provlie 


practlc  es 


Marketing 
returns  to  growers 
Ing.  Orders  may 
the  commodity 
ferlor  products 
regulate  the  qu 
keted  by  rate  of 
(3)     provide    for 
packs:    (4) 
and  development 
fair  trade 
ing;    and    (7) 
dissemination  of 
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be  incorporated  in  the  Ricord  at  this 
point. 

Before  the  Chair  rules,  let  me  say  that, 
in  my  opinion.  Ward  Just  is  one  of  the 
fairest  and  most  competent  reporters  and 
commentators  about  the  situation  in 
Vietnam.  That  does  not  necessarily  mean 
I  approve  all  he  has  said  in  this  commen- 
tary, but  I  do  think  it  is  worthwhile  for 
the  Senate's  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  follows: 

A      RlBtTTTAL 

(A  commentary  by  Ward  Just) 

I  suspect  that  Nicholas  von  Hoffman  Is 
right  when  he  says  that  people  In  their  heart 
of  hearts  don't  care  whether  we  bug  out,  run 
out.  march  out,  stumble  out.  crawl  out  or 
fade  out  of  South  Vietnam.  Who  wants  to 
negotiate  about  cancer?  He  is  talking  about 
a  substantial  minority  In  this  country,  people 
who  have  had  It.  as  the  President  once  said 
In  another  connection,  up  to  here;  thus  frus- 
trated, convinced  the  nation  Is  acting  im- 
morally, they  want  to  quit. 

It  would  not  be  dlfBcult  to  do,  and  sure  as 
shooting  there  is  a  paper  In  the  White  House 
describing  the  scenario,  how  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  were  responsible  for  the  war,  how 
Nixon,  Kissinger  and  Company  gave  it  the 
good  college  try  but  saddled  with  an  Impos- 
sible Saigon  government  and  an  intransigent 
and  seemingly  Inexhaustible  enemy,  had  con- 
cluded, for  the  good  of  the  country,  that 
losses  must  be  cut.  Add  a  few  Juicy  charges  of 
past  mismajiagement  of  the  war  (God  knows 
there  Is  enough  evidence  of  It) ,  and  conclude 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  must  now  proceed 
on  their  own.  America  has  done  all  It  could, 
and  Godspeed  to  the  survivors.  And  the  kids 
and  their  parents  are  pacified.  They  won't 
have  to  go  to  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  a  pointless  exercise  to  argue  the  poli- 
tics of  it,  whether  or  not  the  loss  of  Vietnam 
will  lead  to  the  loss  of  Waiklkl  or  even  of 
Bangkok.  Even  so,  that's  a  detail — arguable 
either  way  with  most  thoughtful  men  prob- 
ably believing  that  yes,  a  loss  in  Vietnam 
probably  means  the  'loss"  of  Southeast  Asia, 
but  if  it  did.  which  it  might,  so  what.  South- 
east Asia,  like  China,  is  not  our's  to  lose.  "In 
the  last  analysis  it's  their  war,"  President 
Kennedy  said,  blah  blah  blah.  So  It  is  neces- 
sary to  set  up  the  argument  another  way.  to 
make  it  relevant,  as  they  say,  to  what's  hap- 
pening now.  This  Is  to  speak  of  the  war  in 
terms  of  its  morals,  and  to  do  that  is  to  ex- 
amine it  from  the  perspective  of  the  Viet- 
namese. 

Many  of  the  Americans  who  so  vehemently 
oppose  the  war  do  so  from  the  position  that 
the  United  States  has  virtually  destroyed 
what  it  has  tried  to  save.  It  is  a  fair  point 
and  an  accurate  one.  far  fairer  and  more  ac- 
curate than  they  might  suspect. 

The  Vletcong  had  all  but  won  the  war  In 
early  1965,  before  the  introduction  of  Ameri- 
can combat  troops.  The  test  of  strength  was 
decently  fair,  with  the  Indigenous  Southern 
army  with  American  support  fighting  the 
indigenous  Southern  guerrillas  with  North 
Vietnamese  support.  It  seemed  clear  then 
that  the  Communists  had  the  support  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  Theirs  was  the 
strong  tide,  and  in  that  Buddhist  nation,  a 
nation  with  an  ear  tuned  to  the  flow  of  his- 
tory (in  American  political  argot  it  means 
riding  with  the  winner),  the  strong  tide  was 
the  one  that  would  win.  The  ordinary  citi- 
zen, not  wishing  to  be  out  of  harmony,  would 
go  along;  to  refuse  was  to  commit  an  un- 
usual act  of  defiance.  Defiance  In  that  sense 
Is  not  the  Vletnaniese  way.  So  in  1965  the 
Saigon  government  was  playing  out  a  very 


weak  hand,  with  little  support  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Americans  changed  all  that,  first  with 
the  money  and  the  men  and  then.  In  1966,  by 
taking  charge  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
What  that  did  was  free  the  South  Viet- 
namese from  the  necessity  for  choice.  The 
Americans  ran  the  war  now,  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  were  obliged  to  go  along  with  it — 
whether  they  wanted  to  or  not.  Many  of 
them  did.  Others  did  not.  Some  of  those 
who  had  managed  to  sit  on  the  razor's  edge 
were  now  forced  to  ante  in  with  the  allies.  In 
a  society  as  astoundlngly  resilient  as  South 
Vietnam's,  many  more  continued  to  play 
both  ends.  But  it  became  increasingly  more 
difficult  as  100,000  men  became  200,000  men 
and  finally  half  a  million  and  S30  billion  a 
year.  What  this  means  Is  very  simple.  It  is 
that  the  responsibility  for  prolonging  the  war 
is  this  country's,  not  Saigon's  nor  Hanoi's. 

The  problem  is  that  the  tragedy  is  much, 
much  deeper  than  Nicholas  von  Hoffman  and 
others  would  have  it.  It  would  be  wonderful 
if  we  could  just  walk  away  from  It,  pull  the 
boats  up  to  Camranh  Bay  and  steal  away 
into  the  night,  leaving  Saigon  and  Hanoi  to 
work  things  out  their  own  way.  But  if  you 
did  that  you  would  want  the  Journalists  to 
leave  along  with  the  soldiers  because  the 
stories  that  would  come  with  the  Communist 
victory  would  be  pretty  grim  stories,  20  ye.ir.s 
of  scores  to  settle. 

Our  responsibility  Is  not  to  "ITileu  or  Ky 
or  any  of  the  other  generals  or  merchants, 
nor  is  it  to  the  South  Vietnamese  constitu- 
tion nor  to  Freedom,  nor  even  to  the  Ameri- 
cans who  have  died  there,  almost  40,000  now 
and  250,000  wounded.  The  responsibility  Is 
to  those  South  Vietnamese  who  have  been 
obliged  to  fight  or  otherwise  resist  the  Com- 
munists because  the  Americans  disturbed  the 
normal  course  of  events  and  changed  the 
war.  That  Is  why  the  responsibility  goes  so 
deep,  and  it  is  a  responsibility  that  will  not 
be  discharged  by  impKjrting  three  million 
Vietnamese  and  parking  them  in  the  middle 
of  Utah.  But  It  is  either  that  or  stand  by  and 
watch  the  slaughter.  Of  course  there  may  be 
no  slaughter.  Possibly  not,  but  I  know  of  no 
one  who  would  make  a  bet  on  that.  Twenty 
years  of  scores  to  settle. 

That  Is  not  an  argument  bound  to  find 
much  favor  anywhere,  because  the  Vietnam- 
ese are  not  nature's  noblemen  and  we  have 
had  them  around  our  necks  for  too  long 
For  God's  sake,  for  how  much  longer  are  we 
going  to  pick  up  the  morning  paper  and  find 
Vietnam  all  over  page  one?  Whoever  heard 
of  Danang  before  1965?  The  bitterness  and 
anger  sifts  down  and  finally  people  say  the 
hell  with  It.  Get  out.  get  out;  get  out.  and 
we  don't  care  how;  get  out.  and  get  out 
right  now;  get  out.  or  we'll  blow  the  house 
down.  And  we  don't  care  what  happens  later 
What  happens  in  the  future  doesn't  matter. 
because  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the 
present. 

But  huh  uh.  kiddles;  It  won't  work.  This 
particular  tragedy  Isn't  going  to  go  away 
because  American  college  students  are  ex- 
cused from  duty  in  the  rice  fields.  It's  there 
with  us  now.  and  is  going  to  be  there  for 
a  generation  and  the  question  the  moralists 
ought  to  ask  themselves  Is  where  they  in- 
tend to  assign  the  responsibility  for  the  blood 
left  in  the  wake  of  the  American  boats, 
pulled  up  there  in  such  haste  at  Camranh 
Bay.  When  the  newspaper  displays  the  pho- 
tographs of  those  killed,  what  do  we  do 
then?  Avert  our  eyes?  Blame  Lyndon  John- 
son? Perhaps  pretend  it  isn't  as  bad  as  it 
looks,  that  the  victims  are  war  profiteers, 
or  corrupt  generals,  or  pimps  or  double 
agents.  To  the  neurotic  young  it  won't  mat- 
ter: American  imperialism  will  be  to  blame, 
and  that  will  be  that.  But  what  of  the  rest 
of  us? 

All  we  can  do  now  Is  play  out  the  tragedy, 
and  try  to  learn  the  right  lessons.  On  the 
ground  in  South  Vietnam,  revise  the  rules 


of  engagement,  Initiate  a  cease-fire,  keep 
withdrawing  troops,  but  keep  security  as 
well;  try  to  keep  people  alive,  ours  and  theirs; 
wind  all  of  It  down,  but  In  the  winding  be 
mindful  that  there  are  people  whose  lives 
are  at  the  mercy  if  the  Americans.  What 
Is  entirely  misunderstood  in  the  current 
flight  from  reality  Is  that  this  war  is  not 
Kennedy's  war  or  Johnson's  war  or  Nixon's 
war.  It's  America's  war  and  we  all  bear  some 
responsibility  for  it,  and  for  its  decent  res- 
olution. And  the  heroes  of  It  are  not  In  Swe- 
den. The  heroes  are  dead. 

Our  accountability  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese Is  not  without  end,  but  it  Is  there 
for  the  immediate  future.  That  is  the  price 
you  pay  for  undertaking  the  direction  of 
someone  else's  life.  What  extraordinary  cour- 
age and  toughness  It  will  take  now  for 
Americans  to  be  decent. 


VETERANS  EDUCATION  AND  TRAIN- 
ING ASSISTANCE  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11959)  to  amend  chap- 
ters 31,  34,  and  35  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  increase  the  rates 
of  vocational  rehabilitation,  educational 
assistance,  and  special  training  allowance 
paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  persons  un- 
der such  chapters. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, to  the  pending  measure  be  agreed 
to  at  this  time  and  that  it  be  considered 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  staff 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  be  authorized  to  be  in  the 
Chamber  during  consideration  of  H.R. 
11959. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore presenting  my  floor  statement  de- 
scribing and  discussing  H.R.  11959  in  de- 
tail, I  will  make  a  few  comments  on 
some  of  Its  most  salient  aspects. 

The  critical  problem  which  the  bill  Is 
designed  to  remedy  is  the  low  participa- 
tion rate  under  the  current  GI  bUl  educa- 
tional assistance  program. 

Today,  achievement  in  school  is  sub- 
stantially more  Important  to  an  Indi- 
vidual than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Korean  conflict. 

Whereas  at  that  time  the  median  level 
of  education  achieved  by  a  person  25 
years  and  older  was  9.3  years,  by  1967  it 
had  risen  to  12  years. 
Today  it  is  even  higher. 
Nevertheless,  during  the  first  3  years 
of  operation  of  the  present  GI  bill  pro- 
gram, the  overall  participation  rate  is 
fully  25  percent  lower  than  it  was  after 
3  such  years  under  the  prior  two  pro- 
grams. 

This  means  that  today's  veteran  who 
needs  a  higher  level  of  education  and 
training  because  of  the  sophistication  of 
today's  requirements  are  not  finding  it 
possible  to  upgrade  their  skills  and  edu- 
cation imder  the  GI  bill. 


And  most  unfortunately,  those  veter- 
ans In  the  greatest  need  of  further  edu- 
cation and  training  are  precisely  those 
taking  the  very  least  advantage  of  that 
program. 

Whereas  23  percent  of  the  enlisted 
separatees  from  military  service  are 
high  school  dropouts,  only  6.1  percent  of 
all  eligible  high  school  dropout  veterans 
have  taken  advantage  of  their  educa- 
tional benefits  under  the  current  pro- 
gram. This  is  6.1  percent  of  a  total 
population  of  1.7  million  post-Korean 
conflict  high  school  dropout  veterans. 

Disturbing  as  this  is,  even  more  dis- 
turbing is  the  fact  that  after  the  first  3 
years  of  operation  of  the  prior  two  GI 
bill  programs,  the  proportion  cf  high 
school  dropout  veterans  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  GI  bill  education  benefits 
was  three  times  as  great  as  the  present 
rate. 

The  committee  sought  to  remedy  this 
participation  rate  problem  in  two  basic 
ways. 

First,  by  giving  our  present-day  vet- 
erans an  allowance-  rate  covering  the 
same  proportion  of  education  costs  as 
were  covered  by  the  allowance  paid 
Korean  conflict  veterans.  This  is  title  I 
of  the  bill. 

And  second,  by  providing  for  specially 
designed  programs  to  prepare  and  assist 
high  school  dropout  veterans  in  further- 
ing their  education  and  training.  This  Is 
title  II. 

Title  II  is  well  described  by  its  name : 
"Special  assistance  for  educationally  dis- 
advantaged veterans;  predischarge  edu- 
cation program;  veterans'  outreach  serv- 
ices program;  miscellaneous  amendments 
to  veterans'  and  dependents'  education 
programs." 

I  will  describe  these  measures  in  some 
detail  later. 

Regarding  the  rate  increase,  which 
was  proposed  by  Senator  Yarborough 
originally  in  S.  338,  each  Senator  has  on 
his  desk  a  fact  sheet  which  clearly  shows 
the  enormous  disparity  between  the 
amount  of  comprehensive  education  costs 
covered  by  the  Korean  conflict  GI  bill 
and  those  covered  presently. 

For  example,  let  us  focus  upon  the  al- 
lowance paid  a  veteran  with  no  depend- 
ents pursuing  an  undergraduate  college 
course. 

At  present  he  receives  $130  per  month. 
Under  the  Korean  conflict  program,  he 
received  $110  per  month. 

That  $110  covered  approximately  98 
percent  of  the  average  tuition,  board  and 
room  costs  at  that  time. 

The  $130  paid  today  covers  only  about 
67  percent  of  the  costs. 

This  is  because  those  comprehensive 
education  costs  have  increased  more 
than  75  percent  since  enactment  of  the 
Korean  conflict  GI  bill,  whereas  the 
educational  assistance  allowance  has 
been  increased  by  only  about  18  percent. 
This  means  that  in  terms  of  Korean 
conflict  dollars,  today's  veteran  is  re- 
ceiving only  about  $74  to  cover  the  costs 
of  his  education. 

This  amount  is  even  less  than  a  World 
War  II  veteran  received  solely  for  sub- 
sistence 21  years  ago,  and  his  tuition,  fees 
and  book  costs  were  paid  for  directly  over 
and  above  this  $75. 


The  reported  bill  would  restore  the  98- 
percent  coverage  of  education  costs  that 
existed  under  the  Korean  conflict  pro- 
gram by  raising  the  present  $130  raie  to 
$190. 

This  should  be  contrasted  with  the 
House-passed  increase  to  only  $165  which 
would  cover  only  about  85  percent  of 
present-day  education  costs. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Yarborough, 
made  public  on  October  21,  the  President 
expressed  his  "extreme  concern"  about 
what  he  termed  the  Inflationary  impact 
of  the  rate  increase  proposed  by  the  :om- 
mitee  to  restore  comparability  of  Korean 
conflict  coverage  for  our  present  vet- 
erans. 

Instead,  the  President  endorsed  a 
wholly  inadequate  increase  of  only  13 
percent  based  on  the  rates  established 
in  1967.  This  would  raise  the  allowance 
from  $130  to  $147,  less  than  half  of  the 
House-passed  increase  which  itself  fails 
to  accomplish  the  necessary  job. 

I  find  the  President's  position  entirely 
untenable. 

First,  the  rates  in  the  post-Korean 
conflict  GI  bUl  enacted  in  1966  were 
plainly  inadequate  to  begin  with. 

They  were  $100  a  month  which  was 
$10  less  than  the  rate  enacted  14  years 
earlier  in  the  Korean  confiict  bill. 

This  disparity  was  only  slightly  cor- 
rected when  in  1967  the  rate  was  in- 
creased to  $130  which  made  it  just  equal 
to  the  figure  which  had  already  been 
established  2  years  earlier— In  1965 — as 
the  allowance  for  war  orphans  and 
widows. 

I  share  the  President's  concern  over 
inflation.  But,  I  reject  the  notion  that 
expenditures  to  buUd  better  educated 
and  more  productive  citizens  are  really 

inflationai-y. 

If  we  fail  to  provide  this  essential  edu- 
cation and  training  to  so  many  of  our 
veterans,  who  need  It  so  badly,  we  will 
have  to  pay  the  costs  In  the  future. 

We  will  pay  In  terms  of  disbursements 
of  unemployment  compensation  and 
welfare  payments. 

We  will  pay  in  terms  of  greater  Vet- 
erans' Administration  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  expenditures. 

We  win  pay  in  terms  of  lost  production 
of  goods  and  services. 

And  we  will  pay  in  terms  of  lost  gross 
national  product  and  tax  revenues. 

Moreover,  it  Is  essential  that  we  recog- 
nize that,  just  as  we  must  provide  am- 
mimltion  and  armaments  for  our  service- 
men, an  Integral  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
war  we  are  waging  is  the  cost  of  assist- 
ing those  servicemen  to  adjust  to  civilian 
life  and  succeed  in  it  after  their  service. 

When  they  return  to  civilian  life,  they 
are  the  victims  of  the  inflationary  situa- 
tion which  all  of  us  are  concern',  i  about 
rectifying  and  from  which  all  of  us 
suffer. 

But  we  must  not  victimize  them  stlli 
further  by  shortchanging  them  on  the 
level  of  benefits  which  they  need  and 
deserve  to  help  them  in  their  education 
and  training. 

The  resources  of  a  young  man  return- 
ing from  Vietnam  are  already  meager, 
and  we  need  not  and  must  not  compound 
his  difficulties  by  making  only  a  token 
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change  In  an  aniilquated  and  grossly  in 
equitable  rate  structure. 

Our  veterana  must  not  be  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  efforts  to  combat  inflation. 

In  speaking  about  inflation  last  week, 
the  President  .•eferred  to  the  "bitter 
medicine"  that  many  citizens  would  have 
to  swallow  if  thg  effort  to  combat  infla- 
tion was  to  succeed. 

If  such  medicine  is  to  be  the  prescrip- 
tion for  some  ot  us  in  this  country,  it 
would  be  sinlcin^  to  the  very  depths  of 
ingratitude  and  injustice  to  admmister 
such  a  potenUaJly  destructive  dose  to 
those  men  who  have  risked  their  Uves 
and  limbs  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

Now  I  will  describe  the  committee  ac- 
tion and  the  reported  bill— H.R.  11959 — 
in  greater  detaiU 

HJfl.  11959  wa^  reported,  and  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  report  on 
it  was  filed,  om  October  21,  1969.  The 
measures  in  thq  reported  bill  were  the 
subject  of  5  day$  of  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  jon  Veterans  Affairs, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  chair. 

Testimony  was  presented  by  spokes- 
men of.  the  administration,  veterans  or- 
ganizaUons,  nulnerous  educational  In- 
stitutions and  Organizations,  Senators, 
and  other  concerned  parties.  Except  for 
the  position  of  'the  administration,  the 
testimony  in  si^pport  of  the  measures 
included  in  the  reported  bill  was  virtually 
imanimous.  I  wpi  describe  the  adminis- 
tration's current  position  later  on  in  this 
statement. 

The  bill  repojrted  by  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  ICommittee  contains  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
Including  the  provisions  of  eight  bills  as 
follows:  It  incbrporates  the  principal 
provisions  of  3.  338  and  a  proposed 
amendment  to  at,  introduced  by  Senator 
YAHBOROtJGH;  S.  1998,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator YARBOROUck;  S.  2036,  introduced  by 
Senator  DominIck;  S.  2361,  introduced 
by  Senator  Kenkedy;  and  S.  2506,  and  a 
proposed  amendment  to  it,  S.  2668.  and 
S.  2700,  the  thrte  of  which  I  introduced. 
The  committee  substitute  also  incor- 
porates the  ess«itia:  features  of  S.  1088, 
introduced  by  Senator  Javits;  most  sec- 
tions of  H.R.  6808;  and  retains  section  3 
of  H.R.H959. 

On  the  basis  qt  extensive  testimony  re- 
garding the  disturbingly  low  participa- 
tion rate  in  th^  present  GI  bill  program 
and  executive  pession  consideration  of 
the  many  bills  X  have  just  mentioned  by 
the  subcommittee  and  full  committee, 
the  committee  Concluded  that  a  consoli- 
dated bill  was  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
sent a  coordinated  and  interconnected 
package  of  measures  to  bring  about  a 
substantially  increased  rate  of  partici- 
pation in  the  QI  bill  education  program 
by  eligible  veterans  and  eligible  depend- 
ents. 

M  the  subcommittee  and 
Ittee  in  reporting  these 
unanimous,  evidencing 
support  for  strong  leg- 
islative action  to  provide  our  present-day 
veterans  with  the  same  degree  of  GI  bill 
coversige  as  wa3  provided  veterans  of  the 
Korea  conflict  and  also  to  attack  the 
extremely  low  participation  rate  in  the 
GI  bill  program  by  high  school  dropout 
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veterans.  And  I  wish  to  thank  my  feUow 
subcommittee  and  full  committee  mem- 
bers for  their  full  and  expeditious  con- 
sideration of  these  measures  so  vital  to 
our  veterans  and  our  Nation. 

The  reported  H.R.  11959  is  broken 
down  into  two  titles,  intle  I  contains  the 
provisions  of  S.  338,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  it,  and  S.  1998,  with  certain  rela- 
tively minor  amendments  described  in 
the  committee  report  on  pages  19-26. 
Those  measures  were  all  Introduced  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  Senator 
Ralph  W.  Yarborouch  of  Texas,  who  is 
also  the  ranking  majority  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subconmiittee.  Senator 
Yarborouch  served  with  great  dedication 
and  distinction  as  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee longer  than  any  other  chair- 
man—for 7  years.  During  this  time,  he 
battled  mightily  with  three  administra- 
tions to  enact  a  post-Korean  conflict  GI 
bill.  He  was  finally  successful  in  achiev- 
ing this  landmark  goal  when  the  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Veterans  Readjustment 
Benefits  Act  of  1966. 

I  have  already  spoken  about  the  pro- 
visions of  title  I  of  the  reported  bill,  and 
I  expect  that  Senator  Yarborough,  as  the 
author  of  those  provisions,  will  be  dis- 
cussing them  in  great  detail  in  this 
statement. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  incorporates  the  pro- 
visions of  the  eight  other  bills  to  which  I 
referred  earlier.  It  also  Includes  two 
amendments  offered  in  committee — con- 
tained in  section  201(a)  and  section  208 — 
which  are  discussed  on  pages  26-29  and 
65  and  66.  respectively,  of  the  committee 
report. 

With  the  exception  of  some  relatively 
minor  provisions  in  the  reported  bill,  the 
administration  had  not  until  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday  taken  a  position  on  the 
merits  of  any  of  these  programs.  Rather 
it  had  recommended  that  any  legislative 
action  be  delayed  until  the  President's 
Cabinet  Committee  on  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
eran, appointed  on  June  5. 1969,  had  com- 
pleted its  study  and  submitted  its  rec- 
ommendations. Although  that  committee 
on  October  20  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent an  interim  report,  it  appears  quite 
certain  that  its  final  report  will  not  be 
available  for  at  least  another  month.  And 
after  that  no  timetable  has  been  set  for 
submission  to  the  Congress  of  Presiden- 
tial recommendations  for  legislative 
action. 

In  light  of  the  extensive  testimony 
before  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee demonstrating  the  urgency  of  prompt 
and  favorable  action  on  virtually  all  the 
legislation  under  consideration,  the  com- 
mittee determined  that  it  must  proceed 
to  act  on  these  important  legislative  pro- 
posals. Thus,  on  October  9,  H.R.  11959. 
with  amendments,  was  ordered  reported 
by  the  committee. 

Turning  now  to  the  specific  measures 
in  the  reported  blU,  the  five  principal 
programs  in  the  committee's  compre- 
hensive education  and  training  proposal 
are  described  In  the  committee  report, 
as  follows: 

(1)  Increasing  GI  bUl  allowance  rates 
tinder  chapters  31.  34,  and  35  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  by  approximately  46  per- 


cent In  all  programs.   Including  tboss  for 
war  orphans  and  widows; 

(2)  Establishing  a  new  farm  cooperative 
program,  similar  to  the  one  which  was  pre- 
viously In  effect  under  the  Korean  conflict 
GI  bill,  which  stresses  on-farm  training 
rather  than  InstltuUonal  Instruction; 

(3)  Establishing  a  number  of  new  educa- 
tion and  training  programs  designed  espe- 
cially for  high  school  and  elementary  school 
dropouts  and  other  educationally  disadvan- 
taged veterans.  Including  a  pre-dlscharge 
education  program,  special  assistance  lor 
the  educationally  disadvantaged  veteran  to 
facilitate  achievement  of  college  admission, 
special  supplementary  assistance  for  veter- 
ans In  school  to  assist  them  In  completing 
their  courses  of  education,  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  educational  institutions  for  special 
educational  programs  for  veterans,  and  per- 
mitting the  counting  of  deficiency  and  re- 
medial courses  toward  total  college  semester 
hours  for  the  purposes  of  determining  full- 
time  or  part-time  educational  assistance 
allowance  rates; 

(4)  Providing  for  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  semester  credit  hours  required  for 
payment  of  full-time  and  part-time  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  rates;  and 

(5)  Providing  for  a  newly  oriented  and 
greatly  expanded  veterans  outreach  services 
program  designed  to  search  out  recently  dis- 
charged veterans,  especially  the  education- 
ally disadvantaged,  to  advise  them  of  the 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled  and  assist 
them  in  obtaining  them. 

Now  I  would  like  to  describe  briefly  the 
special  education  and  trEuning  programs 
which  are  proposed  in  title  II. 

The  bill  would  add  three  major  sub- 
chapters to  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

The  flrst  new  program  that  would  be 
established  as  a  new  subchapter  V  in  the 
chapter  34  veterans'  educational  assist- 
ance program  would  provide  for  special 
assistance  for  the  educationally  disad- 
vanged  veteran  through  essentially  three 
different  programs. 

First,  it  would  permit  GI  bill  allow- 
ances to  be  paid  to  a  veteran  taking  col- 
lege pr^aratory  courses  in  other  than  a 
secondary  school ;  for  example,  on  a  col- 
lege or  junior  college  campus.  This  idea 
was  originally  proposed  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy in  S.  2361  and  was  carried  over  in 
S  2668  which  I  introduced.  The  purpose 
is  to  enable  such  college  preparatory 
work  to  be  offered  to  a  22-  or  23-year-old 
veteran  In  an  atmosphere  that  he  would 
find  most  acceptable  and  comfortable. 
Such  preparatory  programs  could  be  very 
fiexible  in  terms  of  including  Iwth  in- 
struction class  hours  and  other  super- 
vised program  work.  This  new  subchap- 
ter would  also  Include  in  GI  bill  cover- 
age education  at  the  elementary  school 
level,  which  was  proposed  in  S.  2036,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Dominick. 

The  second  new  program  in  this  new 
subchapter  would  provide  special  supple- 
mentary assistance  to  veterans  already 
in  school  under  the  GI  blU.  This  assist- 
ance would  take  the  form  of  direct  pay- 
ments to  educational  institutions — up  to 
$100  per  veteran  per  month — for  the  pro- 
vision of  special  remedial,  tutorial,  or 
counseling  assistance  to  enable  the  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  veteran  to  per- 
form satisfactorily  In  the  course  he  is 
pursuing.  Payment  of  this  supplementary 
assistance  would  not  count  against  the 


veteran's  full  entitlement  to  regular  GI 
bill  benefits. 

The  third  new  program  would  provide 
for  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  make 
grants  and  contracts  with  schools  for  two 
purposes:  First,  to  develc^  programs  pro- 
viding the  special  educational  and  sup- 
plementary assistance  which  I  have  just 
described  and,  second,  to  develop  and 
implement  special  programs  for  veterans 
such  as  public  service  training  programs. 
Including  the  training  of  innercity  teach- 
ers. poUcemen,  firemen,  and  medical 
technicians. 

The  second  new  subchapter  would  also 
be  part  of  the  chapter  34  veterans'  edu- 
cational assistance  program  in  title  38. 
This  would  establish  a  predischarge  edu- 
cation program  called  PREP,  designed  to 
involve  the  preveteran  during  the  last 
12  months  of  his  military  service  in  edu- 
cation or  training  to  prepare  him  to  pur- 
sue GI  bill  education  or  training  after 
his  discharge.  It  is  estimated  that  as 
many  as  430.000  enlistees  discharged 
yearly  are  in  dire  need  of  additional  edu- 
cation or  training  in  order  to  compete 
at  all  successfully  in  the  job  market.  Yet, 
as  I  have  already  indicated,  these  very 
men  have  been  taking  advantage  of  their 
GI  bill  benefits  the  verj*  least. 

The  PREP  program  would  operate  as 
an  adjunct  of  the  present  Department  of 
Defense  transition  program  which 
reaches  only  60.000  separatees  annually. 
Unfortunately,  very  few  educational  in- 
stitutions have  been  able  to  participate 
in  that  program  because  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding instruction  is  not  able  to  be  borne 
under  any  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriations. It  is  this  gap  that  PREP 
would  fill  by  requiring  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  pay.  on  behalf  of  a  pre- 
veteran, the  costs  of  education  or  train- 
ing provided  by  a  school  at  or  near  a 
military  base  for  GI  bill  preparation. 
Payments  would  be  limited  to  $150  per 
month  per  preveteran,  which  should 
generally  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  costs 
of  recruiting,  counseling,  books,  instruc- 
tion, and  placement. 

Participation  in  the  PREP  program 
would  not  be  charged  against  a  preveter- 
an's  total  period  of  eligibility  for  regular 
GI  bill  benefits  after  discharge.  The 
committee  believes  that  this  PREP  pro- 
gram would  draw  into  the  regular  GI 
bill  program  a  substantial  number  of 
veterans  who  would  otherwise  not  take 
advantage  of  those  benefits — either  be- 
cause of  lack  of  ability,  inertia,  or  lack 
of  confidence. 

The  third  new  subchapter  would  be 
added  to  chapter  3  of  title  38.  It  would 
provide  for  a  newly  oriented  and  ex- 
panded veterans  outreach  services  pro- 
gram in  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Under  this  program,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration would  be  charged  with  the 
congressionally  sanctioned  obligation  of 
seeking  out  and  offering  a  wide  range  of 
assistance  to  recently  discharged  veter- 
ans, especially  those  who  are  education- 
ally disadvantaged. 

The  reasons  for  this  new  approach  are 
fully  discussed  in  the  committee  report 
on  pages  58  through  63.  It  seems  suffi- 
cient at  this  point  to  cite  a  few  statistics 
about  the  U.S.  veterans  assistance  centers 
program,  called  USVAC's,  which  the  Vet- 


erans' Administration  has  administered 
for  the  last  year  or  so. 

This  program  has  successfully  moti- 
vated only  6.5  percent  of  the  216,200  high 
school  dropout  veterans  discharged  dur- 
ing that  period,  the  prime  target  for  the 
program.  It  has  resulted  in  interviews 
with  only  about  17  percent  of  that  pop- 
ulation and  in  successfully  inducing  less 
than  half  of  those  interviewed  even  to  file 
an  application  for  GI  bill  benefits. 

Although  the  concept  behind  the  out- 
reach effort,  initiated  by  President  John- 
son last  year,  is  a  good  one,  it  needs  dras- 
tic expansion  and  overhaul  to  make  it 
more  fully  responsive  and  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  the  Vietnam  veteran,  especially 
the  educationally  disadvantaged  veteran. 
We  need  more  centers.  We  need  them  in 
rural  areas,  perhaps  through  use  of 
mobile  units.  We  need  them  in  neighbor- 
hoods in  urban  areas,  not  in  downtown 
office  buildings.  And  we  need  more  Viet- 
nam veterans  working  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  provide  these  outreach 
services. 

All  of  these  changes  would  be  called  for 
under  the  new  outreach  services  program. 
The  types  of  benefits  provided  to  eligible 
veterans  and  eligible  war  orphans  and 
widows  would  specifically  include: 

First,  providing  full  information  about 
available  VA  and  non-VA  benefits,  serv- 
ices, and  training  programs. 

Second,  conducting  interviews  to  an- 
swer questions  and  planning  programs  of 
education  and  employment. 

Third,  providing  job  and  other  refer- 
rals and  appropriate  job  placements  as- 
sistance, with  special  stress  on  matching 
qualifications  with  available  jobs  and 
training  programs,  including,  when  none 
are  available  locally,  those  in  other  lo- 
calities. 

Fourth,  providing  social  services,  such 
as  professional  counseling,  to  assist  them 
in  obtaining  maximum  assistance  from 
the  available  benefits  and  services. 

Fifth,  assisting  in  preparation  of  a 
claim  for  any  such  benefit  or  service. 

Sixth,  maintaining  complete  records 
and  conducting   periodic  foUowup. 

In  addition,  the  program  would  pro- 
vide for  payment  of  reasonable  inter- 
view and  relocation  expenses  for  vet- 
erans and  eligible  persons  assisted  by 
the  outreach  services  when  these  per- 
sons could  not  find  suitable  jobs  or  train- 
ing opportunities  in  their  home  commu- 
nities. This  provision  was  proposed  by 
Senator  Javits  in  S.  1088. 

In  addition  to  the  thiee  new  subchap- 
ters proposed  in  title  I  of  the  reported 
bill,  there  are  several  other  features  de- 
signed to  assist  veterans  pursuing  edu- 
cation under  the  GI  bill,  particularly 
those  having  difficulty  meeting  full-time 
or  part-time  minimum  requirements. 
Under  these  new  provisions,  the  mini- 
mum number  of  semester  credit  hours  re- 
quired for  payment  of  a  full-time  and 
part-time  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance would  be  reduced  substantially  at 
many  schools,  and  veterans  could  also 
have  counted  certain  numbers  of  non- 
credit  remedial  courses  toward  these 
minimum  requirements  for  purposes  of 
payment  of  allowances. 

Two  amendments  to  title  I  were 
adopted  in  committee,  one  proposed  by 
Senator  Mondale  to  require  timely  noti- 


fication of  war  orphans  regarding  their 
entitlement  to  educational  assistance 
benefits;  the  other  proposed  by  Senator 
Dominick  to  liberalize  the  definition  of 
a  vocational  program  of  education  to  in- 
clude more  than  one  predetermined  and 
identified  vocational  objective. 

Finally,  title  II  of  the  reported  bill  also 
includes  a  number  of  noncontroversial, 
relatively  minor  measures  included  in 
H.R.  11959  and  H.R.  6808  as  passed  by 
the  other  body.  These  include  programs 
for  a  new  high  school  study  definition; 
for  expeditinp  first  allowance  checks  for 
veterans  in  below-college-level  courses; 
to  liberalize  commencing  dates  of  de- 
pendents' GI  bill  eligibility ;  and  to  elim- 
inate most  of  the  remaining  bars  to 
duplication  of  benefits. 

This  recapitulation  of  title  II  should 
make  clear  the  comprehensive  nature  of 
the  programs  proposed  in  the  reported 
bill.  I  have  reviewed  the  interim  report 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  the  Viet- 
nam Veteran  released  publicly  on  Tues- 
day. Eight  of  the  10  proposals  in  that 
report  are  already  implemented  fully 
by  title  n  of  the  reported  bill.  Thus.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  pass  H.R.  11959  as 
amended  by  the  committee  to  bring  about 
the  type  of  GI  bill  participation  that  our 
veterans  deserve  and  our  Nation  re- 
quires and  to  give  post-Korean  veterans 
the  fair  shake  to  which  they  are  fully 
entitled. 

I  wish  again  to  thank  Senator  Yar- 
borouch. the  chairman  of  the  full  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  the  au- 
thor of  the  rate  increase  proposals  in  title 
I.  and  the  father  of  the  post-Korean  GI 
bill  program,  for  his  great  cooperation 
and  assistance  in  the  subcommitee.  in  the 
full  committee,  and  in  planning  for  floor 
consideration. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand,  the 
Government  pays  whatever  expense  there 
is  in  connection  with  tuition  and  fees; 
is  that  changed  any? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  not  correct. 
That  was  true  following  World  War  n. 
The  basic  point  now  is  that  we  are  simply 
not  giving  them  enough  to  survive  on. 
We  are  no  longer  paying  their  tuition 
directly  and  we  are  not  giving  them 
enough  money  to  live  on  and  pay  for 
their  education.  Inflation  is  eating  up 
their  benefits  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  this  bill  provides 
not  only  money  to  sustain  him,  that  is, 
his  room  and  board,  but  also  to  pay  what- 
ever additional  amount  is  necessary  to 
the  college  he  attends? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  that  amounts  to 
what? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  will  go  up  to  $190  a 
month,  which  will  cover  about  98  per- 
cent of  the  present  comprehensive  edu- 
cation costs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Now.  as  to  the  tuition 
and  fees,  how  does  the  Senator  take  care 
of  that  in  his  bill?  Is  it  fixed,  or  is  it  ar- 
ranged so  that  no  matter  what  college 
he  goes  to 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  No,  the  veteran  has 
to  pay  the  tuition  and  fees  out  of  that 
$190.  He  has  to  pay  directly  his  tuition 
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costs,  hla  room,  his  board,  his  clothing, 
and  any  other  expense  that  he  has. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well,  that  is  a  very 
small  additional  amount. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  most  certainly  Is. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Because  I  happen  to 
have  a  few  grioidsons  in  college  now, 
and  I  know  wh^it  it  costs.  It  has  tripled 
in  the  last  7  or  Slyears. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  for  the 
statement  he  his  made,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  be  here  I  to  vote  for  the  measure 
when  it  comes  up  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  For  the  Senator's  in- 
formation, I  shiuld  like  to  add  that  un- 
der the  World  jwar  n  program  a  vet- 
eran's full  tuition,  fees,  book  costs  were 
paid  for  directly  and  he  was  given  $75  a 
month  addltlonfil  for  living  expenses. 

Mr.  ELLENIiER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  that  was  still  the  law  in  re- 
spect to  other  I  veterans.  I  was  imder 
that  impressionl  Has  this  been  changed? 

Mr.  CRANSJrON.  Yes.  That  was 
changed  at  thq  time  of  Korsa  so  that 
we  no  longer  did  what  we  did  for  World 
War  n  veteran!. 

Mr.  ELLENIlER.  If  the  tuition  in- 
creases," the  veteran  may  still  be  short 
of  f  xmfls.'  1 

Mr.  CRANSliON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. ]_ 

Mr.  ELLENDini.  Nothing  is  contained 
In  the  bill  to  ajrange  it  so  that  in  the 
event  the  tuitioh  increases,  the  Govern- 
ment would  put  up  more  funds? 

Mr.  CRANSTJON.  That  would  not  be 
done.  We  woula  have  to  come  back  for 
more  money.     T 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion one  other  ioint  that  astounded  me. 
This  will  be  of  special  interest  to  the 
Senator  from  liouisiana.  It  involves  the 
failure  of  the  [program  to  attract  the 
veterans  to  tak^  advantage  of  the  farm 
cooperative  prdgram. 

There  is  an  appalling  shortage  of  farm- 
ers today.  While  785,000  veterans  par- 
ticipated in  prior  farm  cooperative  pro- 
grams which  enabled  them  to  go  back 
to  the  farms,  under  the  present  pro- 
gram, only  411  Ihad  taken  advantage  of 
the  program  a4  of  June  30,  1969.  It  is 
to  improve  that  situation  that  we  have 
included  in  this)  omnibus  bill  provisions, 
originally  sporisored  by  Senator  Yar- 
BOROUCH  in  S.  ^998,  designed  to  induce 
more  veterans  to  go  back  to  farming. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sume that  the  {reason  for  that  was  the 
jf  land  and  equipment. 
)N.  AU  sorts  of  problems 
were  involved.  I  However,  direct  aid  to 
veterans  who  fiish  to  go  back  to  the 
devoured  by  inflation. 
We  are  not  able  to  get  information  to 
them  to  advisq  them  of  their  opportu- 
nities. That  will  be  covered  in  the  pend- 
ing bill  by  thi  new  outreach  services 
program. 

Mr.  ELLENDpR.  Has  the  Senator  any 
h  the  bill  would  cost? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  expenditures  the 
first  year  would  be  $383  million. 

Mr.  ELLENE^IR.  And,  of  course,  that 
might  increase. 

Mr.  CRANSTpN.  It  would  be  expected 
however,  we  are  able  to 
in  Vietnam  and  do  not 
have  the  onflow  ing  Very  great  number  of 
veterans,  the  cost  will  not  increase. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  would  be  pro- 
tected if  it  were  to  increase? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  total  cost  of  this  bill  amounts 
to  only  2  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  war. 
To  cut  back  here  and  fight  inflation  by 
this  means  and  have  those  who  have 
sacrificed  overseas  for  us  make  further 
sacrifices  when  they  come  home  is  un- 
conscionable. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California,  the  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  for 
yielding  to  me. 

He  has  been  very  diligent  in  his  first 
year  as  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee  in  conducting  the  hear- 
ings on  the  pending  bill. 

As  the  record  shows,  the  hearings  ran 
imtil  the  12th  of  August.  The  day  after 
the  hearings  were  concluded.  Congress 
took  a  3-week  recess.  I  point  this  out  be- 
cause of  the  criticism  that  has  been 
leveled  at  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee for  not  being  diligent.  I  have  never 
seen  a  committee  act  more  diligently  in 
the  discharge  of  its  duties.  Those  hear- 
ings ran  for  more  than  2  months,  from 
June  to  August. 

There  were  many  changes  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  this  year,  and  the 
chairmanship  of  every  subcommittee  of 
the  full  Committee  of  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  has  changed  because  of  the  loss 
of  three  members  of  the  committee  this 
past  year. 

Senator  Lister  Hill  left  because  of  the 
illness  of  his  wife.  Senator  Wayne  Morse 
and  Senator  Joe  Clark  were  not  reelected. 
This  caused  changes  in  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  subcommittees. 

The  Senator  from  California  took  over 
as  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  worked  most  diligently. 

As  the  record  shows,  nine  different 
bills  are  combined  in  this  measure.  The 
Senator  from  California  incorporated  all 
these  measures  into  one  bill.  He  did  this 
with  great  skill  and  ability.  The  hear- 
ings were  diligent.  The  executive  sessions 
were  handled  in  a  superb  fashion. 

As  Vou  know  that  if  there  is  an  ob- 
jection by  any  Senator,  the  bill  cannot 
be  reported  to  the  Senate  until  we  have 
a  printed  record. 

We  proceeded  promptly  with  these 
bills.  The  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee, on  which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve 
under  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California,  worked  vei-y  hard  on  this 
measure.  The  day  the  printed  record 
was  received,  October  9,  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  unani- 
mously voted  to  report  the  bill  to  the 
Senate.  Every  member  of  the  commit- 
tee of  both  political  parties  voted  to  fa- 
vorably report  the  bill. 

It  was  a  bipartisan  approach.  There 
never  was  any  partisanship  involved.  The 
only  partisanship  was  in  favor  ol  the 
veterans,  not  for  or  against  any  political 
party. 


The  only  question  was  what  could  we 
do  to  give  our  veterans  a  fair  chance  in 
life.  This  is  not  a  bonus  bill.  It  Is  a  bill 
to  readjust  the  assistance  to  the  veterans 
under  the  cold  war  GI  bill  and  bring  It 
in  line  with  the  Korean  confiict  GI  bill. 

After  World  War  I,  we  had  an  imfortu- 
nate  experience  with  the  bonus  for  the 
veterans.  So  in  the  middle  o'  World  War 
n,  because  of  the  vast  number  of  vet- 
erans who  would  be  returning  home,  wise 
men  worked  hard  to  devise  the  World 
War  II  GI  bill.  It  was  an  all-encompass- 
ing measure  for  veterans,  the  best  such 
measure  ever  passed  by  any  nation  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  the  veterans 
returning  from  war  to  obtain  educational 
as.sistance. 

The  measure  covered  no*^  only  college 
training,  but  also  high  school,  technical, 
office,  and  filght  training. 

The  pending  bill  attempts  to  do  for  the 
veterans  of  the  cold  war  and  the  Viet- 
nam war  periods  what  the  earlier  bills 
did  for  the  veterans  of  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  conflict. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  exchange  be- 
tween the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  Senator  from  California,  the 
pending  bill  does  not  do  as  much  as  was 
done  for  the  veterans  as  the  prior  two 
bUls  did. 

The  measure  passed  after  World  War 
n  not  only  paid  a  certain  stipend  to  the 
veterans  for  their  maintenance,  but  it 
also  paid  all  of  their  tuition.  A  veteran 
could  pick  out  the  most  expensive  college 
in  the  land  and  the  Government  would 
pay  the  tuition  and  a  stipend  in  addition. 

After  that  bill,  the  subsequent  bills 
have  given  the  veterans  a  flat  sum  per 
month  and  the  veterans  have  had  to  pay 
their  tuition  out  of  that  sum. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  I 
am  proud  to  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
a  comprehensive  package  of  veterans 
education  and  training  biUs.  These  eight 
Senate  bills  and  one  House  bill  which 
have  been  combined  into  one  bill  and 
substituted  for  the  House  bill  as  H.R. 
11959,  are  specifically  designed  to 
stimulate  greater  participation  by  vet- 
erans in  the  education  and  training  pro- 
grams provided  by  the  cold  war  GI  bill 
off  1966. 

Participation  in  the  cold  war  GI  edu- 
cation and  training  programs  has  been 
considerably  lower  than  imder  the 
World  War  II  and  Korean  confiict  pro- 
grams. Over  50  percent  of  the  eligible 
vetersins  of  World  War  II  used  their  edu- 
cation benefits. 

There  were  more  than  15.6  million 
veterans  in  World  War  II.  Of  those,  7.8 
million  used  the  training  and  educaton 
benefits.  Due  to  the  so-called  tighten- 
ing up  of  the  bill  for  the  Korean  con- 
flict veterans,  fewer  have  gone  to  school. 

The  administration  said,  "we  are 
tightening  up.  We  are  taking  the 
water  out."  What  they  did  was  to  keep 
8  miUion  veterans  from  enjoying  their 
benefits. 

The  level  of  participation  In  such  pro- 
grams under  the  Korean  GI  bill  was  42 
percent.  Under  the  present  bill,  only 
1,303,977  of  the  over  6  million  eligible 
veterans  have  made  use  of  their  hard- 
earned   and  well-deserved  rights.   This 


represents  a  pertlcipaUon  level  of  only 
20.7  percent. 

One  veteran  out  of  every  two  In 
World  War  n  went  to  school  under  the 
GI  bill.  Two  out  of  every  five  after  the 
Korean  war  went  to  school  imder  that 
bill  Now,  with  more  than  6  million  vet- 
erans, only  one  out  of  five  would  have 
gone  to  school. 

One  a«>ect  of  the  veterans'  education 
and  training  program  which  has  suf- 
fered the  sharpest  decUne  in  partici- 
pation is  in  farm  cooperative  training. 
Since  the  enactment  of  the  present  bUl 
in  1966,  only  411  veterans  have  taken 
farm  cooperative  training  in  compari- 
son to  the  785,000  veterans  who  partici- 
pated in  this  type  of  training  under  the 
World  War  II  and  Korean  confiict 
GI  programs. 

The  pending  bill,  H.R.  11959,  repre- 
sents the  committee's  efforts  to  proposed 
legislation  which  wUl  reverse  this  low 
particlpaUon  trend.  The  biU  does  this 

by: 

First  increasing  GI  bill  education  and 
training  allowances  by  46  percent  over 
the  rates  provided  by  the  present  law; 
Second,  expanding  the  existing  flight 
programs  so  as  to  permit  a  veteran  to 
obtain  a  low-interest  loan  for  the  pm-- 
pose  of  receiving  a  private  pilot  license; 
Third,  estabUshing  a  new  and  broader 
farm  cooperative  training  program; 

Fourth,  establishing  new  education 
and  training  programs  to  prepare  high 
school  and  elementary  school  dropouts 
and  other  educationally  disadvantaged 
for  higher  education; 

Fifth,  reducing  the  number  of  semester 
credit  hours  required  for  receipt  of  full- 
time  and  part-time  allowsoices;  and 

Sixth,  providing  for  a  new  far-reach- 
ing veterans  outreach  program  which 
would  counsel  veterans  of  their  rights 
under  the  GI  bill  and  encourage  and  as- 
sist them  in  obtaining  them. 

H  R  11959  is  the  end  product  of  many 
hours  of  hard  and  devoted  work  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
particularly  the  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston).  Senator  Cranston's 
subcommittee  held  hearings  on  these  bills 
and  other  important  veterans  health- 
care bUls— which  the  Senate  passed 
unanimously  on  October  21— from  June 
24  to  August  12.  These  hearings  com- 
prise three  volumes  and  contain  more 
than  630  pages  of  testimony. 

After  the  completion  of  these  hear- 
ings, the  subcommittee  took  the  action 
I  previously  described  and  reported  these 
bills  favorably  to  the  full  committee  on 
October  2.  On  October  9,  the  fuU  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  unani- 
mously reported  this  important  compre- 
hensive bill  to  the  Senate  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  it  receive  prompt 
approval. 

I  am  proud  of  the  work  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  The  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  recognized  how  vital 
these  measures  are  to  our  coimtry's  vet- 
erans and  set-aside  partisan  considera- 
tion. They  came  to  constitute  a  quorum 
at  each  meeting  so  that  these  bills  could 
be  moved,  and  they  acted  with  diligence 
on  them.  I  wish  to  commend  all  the 
members  of  the  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
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fare  Committee  for  their  efforts  on  be- 
half of  our  veterans  and  especially  Sen- 
ator Cranston  for  his  leadership  in  this 
matter.  I  thank  and  congratulate  my 
RepubUcan  colleagues  for  helping  to  give 
us  the  quonun  that  enabled  us  to  move 
the  proposed  legislation. 

As  I  have  stated,  H.R.  11959,  as  re- 
ported by  my  committee,  is  a  combina- 
tion of  mail',  important  bUls.  However, 
I  will  devote  the  remainder  of  my  re- 
marks to  title  I  only.  This  title  embodies 
two  bills,  S.  338  and  S.  1998.  which  I 
introduced,  and  they  are  to  amend  the 
cold  war  GI  bill,  which  I  had  sponsored 
from  1958  on.  The  bUls  which  comprise 
title  n,  most  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of,  will  be  discussed  in  detail  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  They  are 
the  principal  authors.  Senator  Cranston 
<s  the  principal  author  of  the  second  title 
to  that  comr»osite  part,  while  I  am  the 
author  of  title  I.  _^     ^      ^„ 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
who  has  long  been  a  champion  of  veter- 
ans' rights  in  this  body,  and  who  has 
introduced  a  number  of  veterans  bills  in 
his  own  right. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Texas 
for  yieldlnt  t.  me. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
has  been  a  great  leader  in  the  field  of 
education.  He  has  been  a  great  champion 
not  only  of  those  who  are  veterans  but 
also  of  those  who  need  educational  op- 
portunity in  this  country.  In  the  short 
time  he  has  served  in  the  Senate,  he  has 
carved  for  himself  a  great  niche  in  his- 
tory as  being  one  of  the  great  champions 
of  education  and  a  great  champion  of 
the  underprivileged. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
league,  Senator  Yarborough,  and  dis- 
tinguished coUeagues   from   both   sides 
of  the  aisle  today  and  in  the  hearings 
conducted    have    applauded    the    long 
overdue  increase  in  veterans  educational 
benefits.  We  have  to  frankly  face  the 
fact  that  the  most  onerous  and  danger- 
ous   task    of    our    youth— fighting— in- 
creasingly  falls  upon  oiu-  most  disad- 
vantaged men.  The  very  least  we  can 
do  for  those  who  have  been  refused  the 
fewest  benefits  of  our  society  as  children, 
and  then  again  as  young  men,  some  of 
its  greatest  burdens,  is  to  help  them  re- 
adjust to  civilian  Ufe  by  giving  them  the 
necessary  basic  allowances  in  order  to 
acquire   the  education  needed  to  com- 
pete successfully  in  our  modem  society. 
Education  is  more  than  a  necessity," 
it  is  a  right  of  all  Americans — and  for 
veterans  who  have  served  honorably  in 
the  defense  of  our  country  we  should  go 
out  of  our  way  to  help  them  acquire  a 
higher  education. 

Yesterday  morning  I  became  aware  of 
the  President's  opposition  to  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  to  increase  by 
$60  veterans'  educational  benefits.  The 
Presidents  position  is  an  unfortunate 
position,  especially  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
have  wholeheartedly  endorsed  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  committee's  recommended 


increases,  which  is  in  fact  merely  an  ad- 
justment to  the  inflationary  Increase  in 
the  cost  of  obtaining  an  education. 
Should  we  allow  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam  to  come  back  and  bear  the  bur- 
den of  the  Inflationary  trend  in  the  costs 
of  obtaining  an  education  and  in  the  cost 
of  living?  I  say  to  you  all  here  now  that 
It  is  high  time  that  we  gave  full  support 
to  our  fighting  m.en  In  their  attempts  to 
return  to  civilian  life  and  to  move  for- 
ward in  their  careers.  There  is  no  alter- 
native. For  if  we  deny  them  that  neces- 
sary increase,  we  shall  in  fact  fall  to  re- 
pay them  for  services  rendered  in  de- 
fense of  our  country. 

The  pending  bill  has  been  reported  by 
his  committee  and  by  the  subcommittee 
headed  by  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston).  It  is  a 
good  bill.  It  is  a  bill  that  should  be  passed 
by  Congress  vrith  great  expedition,  be- 
cause it  Is  sorely  needed. 

As  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  stated, 
the  number  of  GI's  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  bUl  as  It  Is  now  are 
lower  In  number  or  proportion  than  the 
GI's  who  availed  themselves  of  the  previ- 
ous GI  bill  of  rights.  I  was  the  prime 
sponsor  of  the  Vietnam  veterans'  GI  bill, 
and  at  that  time  we  thought  that  $130 
would  be  sufficient.  I  agree  with  the  com- 
mittee that,  although  the  sum  of  $190 
provided  In  this  bill  is  not  sufficient,  it  Is 
a  more  realistic  figure  and  would  enable 
many  GI's  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  under  this  bill. 

The  bill  is  sorely  needed,  and  while 
some  may  say  that  in  this  day  or  year 
of  great  Infiatlon  we  should  try  to  con- 
strict governmental  expenditures.  I  do 
not  believe  that  trying  to  deprive  our 
GI's  of  educational  oplxjrtunlty  would 
be  In  order.  I  believe  that  infiatlon  has 
hit  the  educational  field  more  than  any 
other  field,  because  the  table  shown  in 
the  report  clearly  reflects  that  even  the 
meager  sum  of  $190  wlU  not  be  adequate 
to  enable  these  GI's  to  go  to  school.  They 
will  have  to  seek  supplemental  funds  in 
order  to  do  so. 

After  the  Korean  conflict,  the  GI  s  did 
not  have  to  resort  to  supplemenUl  'unds. 
After  World  War  n,  the  GI's  did  not 
have  to  resort  to  supplemental  funding. 
The  cost  of  education  then  was  at  a  lower 
and  more  realistic  level  in  conformity 
with  the  allowance  made  under  the  GI 
bill  of  those  days. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  and  to  commend  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  California, 
for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  Congress 
WiU  endorse  the  biU  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, so  that  we  can  tell  our  veterans  that 
this  country  is  thinking  about  them,  that 
this  Congress  is  mindful  of  the  need  for 
educational  opportunity  as  they  are  dis- 
charged from  the  service. 

I    thank    the    distinguished    Senator 
from  Texas  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
should  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  the  re- 
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marks  he  hs^  just  made  on  this  vital 
matter;  but,  i  more  than  that,  for  the 
leadership  he  has  offered  and  the  hard 
work  he  has  done  in  this  field.  This  sub- 
ject Is  of  prime  concern  to  him  because 
of  his  deep  concern  for  justice  for  all 
Americans,  aind  the  Importance  of  do- 
ing this  work  relates  directly  to  justice 
for  the  veterans  of  our  Nation. 
,  At  this  tirie,  and  while  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  on  the  floor,  I  ask 
unanimous  cjonsent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  thi  name  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Afexlco  iMr.  Montoya)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  2993,  a  bUl 
introduced  oi|  October  6,  which  contains 
some  concepts  on  which  we  have  been 
working  together  and  which  are  incor- 
porated In  tjtle  II  of  the  bill  we  are 
considering,   i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  At  this  time,  I 
should  also  ll^e  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  Senator!  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUCH) .  th$  chairman  of  >,he  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  fend  Public  Welfare,  for  his 
great  leadership  over  many  years  In  vet- 
erans' legislaliion.  His  landmark  bill,  the 
jcoldVar  GI  till  of  rights,  was  a  monu- 
mental" accoiiplishment.  He  has  ren- 
dered great  leadership  and  service  in 
moving  the  |)resent  bills  to  this  point 
where  we  cai  have  confidence  that  we 
will  achieve  abme  truly  great  legislation 
in  behalf  of  vjeterans.  His  cooperation  In 
the  commute*  work  on  this  bill  has  been 
invaluable.     [ 

I  should  like  also  to  point  out  that  the 
Senator  Introduced  S.  338  on  January  16 
of  this  year,  which  embodied  much  of 
title  I  of  the  bill — most  importantly  the 


increase  in 
allowance  rat< 
The  bill  wi 
not  introduci 
In  order  to 


educational  assistance 


are  considering  today  was 
in  the  House  until  June, 
xpedite  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to' aid  veterans,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  sacrificed  his  right,  which  he 
could  have  cl$imed,  to  have  his  bill  with 
his  name  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  In- 
stead we  are  liow  dealing  with  the  House 
bill.  That  is  symbolic  to  me  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch>,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  to  achieve 
and  not  to  se^k  glory.  I  compliment  him 
for  that,  abofe  all  else,  and  praise  him 
for  it,  and  tliere  is  much  for  which  he 
deserves  praise. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Sehator.  In  my  12 '2  years  in 
the  Senate,  I  pave  found  that  if  we  were 
to  wait  to  getj  credit  for  the  work  we  do, 
veterans  wou^  not  be  in  college. 

The  goal  o|  greater  educational  bene- 
fits for  veterajns  has  been  pursued  under 
three  Presidelits.  and  it  has  been  a  hard 
fight  every  st*p  of  the  way.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defefise  fought  it  for  years,  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  fought  It  for 
years.  Senate:  after  Senate  passed  sim- 
ilar bills  imtil  the  opponents  of  the  legis- 
lation were  forced  to  accept  it.  We  im- 
proved the  bpl  in  1967,  we  Improved  It 
again  in  1968,{and  we  are  adding  another 
improvement  ito  it  today.  I  take  my  hat 
off  to  my  colljeagues,  those  who  are  now 
serving  in  thi^  body  and  those  who  have 
served  here  fci  past  sessions.  This  is  a 
Senate  acconnplishment.  This  body's  ac- 


tion is  the  only  reason  that  today's  vet- 
erans have  a  GI  bill.  The  Senate  per- 
sisted in  sending  bills  to  the  House  and 
going  on  the  stump  all  over  the  country 
until  people  become  aware  of  the 
problem. 

S.  338,  which  I  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  January  of  1969,  is  aimed  at  rem- 
edying the  principal  cause  of  low  par- 
ticipation in  the  GI  education  program — 
unrealistlcally  low  allowance  rates.  In 
the  years  since  the  enactment  of  the 
original  cold  war  GI  bill  in  1966,  the  cost 
of  living  In  the  United  States  has  sky- 
rocketed. This  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  ever 
rising  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war.  In  addi- 
tion to  overall  increase  in  the  cost  of 
public  and  private  education  has  also 
reached  an  alltlme  high.  Unfortunately, 
the  education  and  training  allowances 
under  the  cold  war  GI  bill  have  fallen 
considerably  behind  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing cost  of  education  and  cost  of  living, 
thus  making  it  extremely  difficult  for 
veterans  to  continue  their  education  and 
training. 

A  comparison  of  the  present  allowances 
with  those  paid  under  the  Korean  GI 
bill  clearly  demonstrates  the  problem. 
Under  the  Korean  GI  bill,  the  allowances 
paid  to  veterans  accounted  for  about  98 
percent  of  the  average  tuition,  board  aftd 
room  costs  at  public  and  private  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning 

The  table  which  is  printed  on  pages  16 
and  17  of  the  report  sets  out  the  exact 
figures.  This  is  no  "guesstimate."  These 
figures  are  from  the  Office  of  Education. 
The  table  sets  out  the  average  cost  of 
tuition,  board,  and  room  in  public  and 
private  schools,  for  the  public  and  pri- 
vate universities  and  colleges,  for  4-year 
schools  and  2-year  schools.  The  table 
covers  the  period  of  1952  to  1969  with 
projections  into  the  future  as  far  as 
1977. 

The  present  allowances  cover  only  67 
percent  of  these  costs.  To  place  the  cold 
war  GI  program  on  equal  footing  with 
the  Korean  GI  program,  it  will  take  an 
increase  of  46  percent  in  the  allowance 
rates.  This  is  what  my  bill,  S.  338,  is  in- 
tended to  do. 

The  House  version  of  H.R.  11959  pro- 
vides for  only  a  27-percent  increase  in 
the  educational  allowances.  The  House 
bill  also  applies  only  to  veterans  enrolled 
in  college  training  and  ignores  the  many 
veterans  in  vocational  and  apprentice- 
ship programs.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  the  House  bill  provides  too 
little  and  is  much  too  limited  in  its  cov- 
erage. It  is  also  10  years  too  late.  This  Is 
why  the  committee  adopted  my  bill  which 
provides  for  a  46-percent  increase  not 
only  for  veterans  in  college  programs  but 
also  for  those  enrolled  in  apprentice  and 
on-the-job  training,  vocational,  and  farm 
training. 

Furthermore,  my  bill,  S.  338,  makes 
these  allowance  increases  retroactive  to 
September  1.  The  House  version  of  H.R. 
11959  did  not  contain  a  retroactive  pro- 
vision. I  was  glad  that  the  committee 
adopted  this  retroactive  provision  as  part 
of  its  bUl. 

There  was  a  statement  in  the  press 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
August  that  veterans  would  have  to  bor- 
row money  to  get  in  school  In  September 


because  they  could  not  receive  payments 
until  November.  They  are  owed  that 
money  and  it  is  only  fair  that  that  money 
be  paid  as  of  September  1. 

In  addition  to  the  important  allowance 
increases,  S.  338,  also  expands  the 
present  flight  program  by  creating  a  loan 
program  whereby  a  veteran  my  obtain  a 
low-interest  loan  of  up  to  $1,000  to  pay 
the  cost  of  obtaining  a  private  pilots' 
license.  This  would  provide  veterans  with 
a  means  of  obtaining  a  pilot's  license 
which  would  be  of  assistance  to  them  in 
their  profession.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
committee  included  this  portion  of  S 
338  in  title  I  of  H.R.  11959. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  11959,  also  embodies  my 
bill,  S.  1998,  which  would  replace  the 
present  farm  cooperative  program,  which 
so  far  has  been  unsuccessful  in  attracting 
participants,  with  p  new  farm  program 
similar  to  the  program  established  un- 
der the  Korean  GI  bill.  The  advantages 
to  the  program  provided  by  my  bill  are, 
first,  it  requires  less  classroom  work  and 
provides  for  more  on-the-farm  training. 
This  is  accomplished  by  replacing  the 
present  requirements  of  12  hours  of 
classwork  a  week  for  44  weeks  a  year 
with  a  requirement  of  a  total  of  200  hours 
a  year  at  an  educational  institution  witli 
a  minimum  of  8  hours  per  month;  and, 
second,  it  eliminates  the  previous  re- 
quirement that  the  veteran  own  or  con- 
trol the  farm  on  which  he  takes  liis 
training. 

Previously,  a  student  had  to  own  con- 
trol or  control  a  farm  before  he  could 
take  his  training. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  reluctant  to  in- 
terrupt the  Senator,  but  so  that  we  may 
have  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  matter,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  a  suffi- 
cient second?  There  is  a  sufficient  sec- 
ond. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  this  new  farm  cooperative 
program  will  greatly  encourage  young 
men  to  return  to  farm  and  pursue  agri- 
culture as  a  vocation. 

During  the  hearings  on  my  bills  and 
the  other  important  bills  which  com- 
prise title  n  of  H.R.  11959,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  repeatedly  requested  that 
the  Senate  take  no  action  on  these  bills 
or  any  other  veterans'  legislation  until 
President  Nixon's  Committee  on  the 
Vietnam  Veteran,  which  was  appointed 
on  June  5,  1969,  could  complete  its  study 
of  existing  veterans'  programs.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  Mr.  Donald  E.  Johnson, 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, advised  the  subcommittee  that 
the  target  date  for  the  report  of  the 
President's  Committee  would  be  October 
1,  with  an  absolute  limit  of  October  15. 
As  of  this  date,  this  report  has  still  not 
been  rendered.  All  that  President  Nix- 
on's Committee  has  produced  is  an  in- 
terim report  of  five  or  six  pages  which 
deals  with  only  the  allowance  increases 
in  my  bill.  This  interim  report  charges 
these  increases  with  being  excessive  and 
inflationary  and  suggests  only  a  10-per- 


cent to  15-percent  increase  in  these  al- 
lowances. This  interim  report  demon- 
strates, that  the  President's  Committee 
either  does  not  comprehend  the  reason 
for  the  46-percent  increase  in  allow- 
ances or  is  completely  Insensitive  to  the 
importance  of  GI  education  and  train- 
ing programs. 

The  President  seems  to  believe  that  to 
curb  inflation  we  must  cut  spending  in 
such  areas  as  veterans'  programs.  I  sub- 
mit that  this  approach  does  not  cure 
the  real  cause  of  inflation— the  Vietnam 
war — and  penalizes  the  will  of  young 
men  who  were  called  on  to  risk  their 
lives  in  that  conflict.  As  much  as  I  share 
the  President's  desire  to  stop  inflation, 
I  caimot  accept  an  approach  which  cuts 
the  heart  out  of  this  Nation's  health, 
education,  and  veterans'  programs. 

Let  me  point  out  that  total  casualties 
In  the  Korean  conflict  were  approximate- 
ly 157,000.  Total  casualties  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  to  date  are  between  290,000 
and  300,000 — almost  double  those  of  the 
Korean  war.  If  the  present  rate  in  casual- 
ties continues  in  Vietnam,  the  casualty 
will  soon  equal  those  of  World  War  II. 
which  was  a  worldwide  conflict  involv- 
ing millions  of  American  troops  in  Europe 
and  Asia. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  want 
again  to  commend  the  members  of  my 
committee  and  Senator  Cranston  for 
their  work  on  these  bills.  This  bill,  H.R. 
11959,  is  one  we  can  all  take  pride  in. 
It  is  a  composite  of  the  Senate  bills,  given 
the  House  bill  number  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite matters.  Its  passage  will  clearly 
show  the  many  yoimg  men  whose  lives 
and  plans  have  been  disrupted  by  the 
war,  that  we  in  Congress  are  sensitive  to 
their  needs  and  intend  to  make  their  in- 
terests our  most  important  business. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
support  to  this  Important  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  modest  bill 
which  will  bring  veterans'  benefits  up 
only  to  the  level  of  the  Korean  conflict  GI 
bill.  It  is  not  excessive.  We  respectfully 
submit  that  the  cost  is  only  1  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  not 
inflationary. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  the  Senate,  the  Veterans  Educa- 
tion and  Training  Assistance  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1969,  was  reported  by  the 
committee  without  opposition  and  repre- 
sents a  bipartisan  effort  to  meet  the  edu- 
cation and  training  needs  of  the  Nation's 
more  than  27  million  veterans. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
way  he  handled  his  duties.  So  does  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough),  for  his 
long-standing  and  indefatigable  advo- 
cacy of  GI  education,  employment,  and 
other  opportimities,  as  demonstrated  by 
his  cold  war  GI  bill.  Both  cooperated 
with  Senators  of  the  minority  in  order  to 
produce  this  measure. 

The  bill  before  us  includes  a  number 
of  features  of  bills  introduced  by  major- 
ity and  minority  Members  which  seek  to 
raise  veterans'  education  and  assistance 
allowances  and  to  provide  new  educa- 
tional programs. 

It  also  allows  GI  benefits  to  be  pro- 
vided for  elementary  school,  a  much- 


needed  reform,  creates  special  education 
programs  for  high  school  dropouts,  which 
should  have  an  effect  on  the  problems 
of  soldiers  drafted  from  the  ghettos  of 
the  United  States  and  the  slums,  ex- 
pands and  redirects  the  veterans'  out- 
reach services  program,  and  seeks  to  as- 
sist veterans  in  locating  jobs  and  paying 
their  moving  expenses  when  relocation 
is  necessary. 

I  speak  on  the  last  program  with  par- 
donable pride,  as  it  is  based  on  a  bill  of 
my  own.  I  will  say  more  about  that  pro- 
gram later. 

Mr.  President,  we  might  as  well  grasp 
the  nettle  immediately.  It  is  proper  that 
I,  as  the  ranking  Member  on  the  minor- 
ity side,  and  with  a  Republican  President 
in  the  White  House,  should  note  at  this 
point  that  we  are  up  against  a  serious 
budgetary  situation  and  bring  to  our  at- 
tention the  serious  concerns  on  the  part 
of  the  President.  His  heart,  I  think  I  can 
say  with  absolute  assurance,  is  entirely 
in  the  same  place  as  that  of  the  Seijator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  . 
and  mine,  as  well  as  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  with  respect  to 
the  veteran  and  the  opportimities  that 
should  be  extended  to  him,  but  the  Presi- 
dent faces  a  trying  situation. 

The  President  is  boimd  by  an  expendi- 
ture celling  which  the  Congress  has 
passed  and  with  which  he  thoroughly 
agrees.  He  signed  the  bill  and  believes 
that  we  must  adhere  to  the  celling. 
Hence,  he  is  absolutely  boimd  to  find 
another  place  to  cut. 

If  we  increase  expenditures  in  this 
program,  then  we  must  act  with  our  eyes 
wide  oi>en,  because  it  is  only  fair  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  this 
be  made  clear.  We  all  feel  deeply  that 
nothing  is  too  good  for  the  man  who  has 
laid  his  life  on  the  line. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
borough) has  said,  with  understandable 
eloquence,  that  this  is  no  place  to  cut. 
The  President's  problem  and  the  coim- 
try's  problem  is  imdeniable. 

If  we  pass  the  pending  bill — and  we 
imdoubtedly  will — what  we  add  must  be 
taken  from  somewhere  else.  We  should 
all  understand  that.  It  may  be  that  it  will 
come  from  a  program  which  might  make 
many  Members  extremely  imhappy.  It 
might  be  a  program  we  dearly  prize.  But 
the  President  and  we  must  face  that 
problem. 

I  believe  that,  considering  the  situation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves,  the  parlia- 
mentary situation,  the  unanimity  of  the 
committee  in  reporting  the  bill,  and  the 
urgency  of  the  need,  it  Is  desirable  to 
pass  this  bill. 

It  is  a  difficult  situation  to  face  and 
a  difficult  decision  to  make,  but  I  believe 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation,  of 
the  veterans,  and  even  of  the  President 
himself,  in  terms  of  the  dilemma  which 
he  faces,  will  be  served  by  passing  the 
bill  and  going  to  conference  with  the 
House,  and  then  doing  our  utmost  to 
reconcile  the  views  in  a  creditable  man- 
ner which  will  meet  the  need. 

In  the  meantime,  there  will  be  oppor- 
tunity to  take  an  overall  view  of  the 
situation  and  see  what  It  really  amounts 
to.  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  heavier 
expenditures  will  come  farther  in  the  fu- 


ture and  that  of  all  the  claims  which 
will  be  made  on  the  so-called  end  of 
Vietnam  dividend,  we  would  certainly 
place  this  kind  of  measure  for  veterans 
at  the  very  top  of  the  list  of  priorities.  I 
think  we  have  a  right  to  contemplate 
that,  as  we  survey  the  total  financial 
situation. 

I  think,  in  fairness  to  the  deeply  held 
views  of  the  President,  his  letter  should 
be  read  into  the  Record.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  of  the  Presi- 
dent, which  was  sent  to  the  Seiuitor  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough),  as  well  as  to 
me,  may  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  WHrra  House, 
Washington,  October  21.  1969. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Jack;  In  line  with  my  talk  last  Fri- 
day on  the  rising  cost  of  living,  I  must  tell 
you  of  my  deep  concern  regarding  certain 
provisions  of  H.R.  11959,  now  pending  Senate 
consideration. 

Title  I  of  this  measure,  as  amended  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  would  raise  veteran's  educational 
assistance  allowances  by  an  average  of  46 '"^ 
over  current  rates.  Such  increases  would  be 
retroactive  to  September  1,  and  would  mean 
added  expenditures  of  more  than  323  million 
dollars  over  present  oosU  In  the  remainder 
of  this  fiscal  year.  Together  with  the  costs  of 
the  bills  Title  II  provUions,  toUl  extra 
spending  through  June  30,  1970,  woiUd  be 
neaxly  393  million  dollars. 

The  average  additional  outlay  for  each  of 
the  next  four  full  fiscal  years  would  be 
approximately  550  million  dollars. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  a  justifiable  in- 
crease in  educational  allowances  for  post- 
Korean  and  Vietnam  Era  veterans.  Yet,  I 
consider  the  magnitude  of  the  increases  con- 
tained In  HJl.  11959  to  require  reconsidera- 
tion for  two  reasons.  The  proposed  rates  are 
excessive  and  their  effect  would  be  infia- 
tlonary. 

In  comparison  to  the  actual  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  since  these  allowances  were 
last  increased.  Just  two  years  ago,  a  46 ''c  in- 
crease at  this  time  Is  unrealistic  and  ex- 
cessive. And,  if  we  are  to  stay  within  the 
expenditure  Umlt  for  fiscal  1970,  the  cost 
of  H.R.  11959  as  now  drawn  could  not  be 
borne  without  imposing  severe  cuts  in  other 
also  important  programs. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  criticize  the  pending  bill 
for  It  promises  some  appealing  benefits  to  a 
most  deserving  group.  But  our  veterans  have 
long  known  that  they  must  be  champions 
of  responsible  government.  Tliey  know  the 
basic  truth  that  a  veterans'  program  not 
good  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  cannot  ulti- 
mately be  of  benefit  to  veterans  themselves. 
This  summer  I  appointed  a  Ciommlttee 
consisting  of  agency  heads  having  responsi- 
bility for  programs  bearing  on  the  welfare 
and  readjustment  of  returning  veterans.  I 
have  received  an  interim  report  from  its 
Chairman,  Mr.  Donald  E.  Johnson,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs.  A  copy  Is  at- 
tached, inasmuch  as  the  Committee's  main 
recommendation  bears  directly  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  letter. 

The  Committee  on  the  Vietnam  Veteran 
addressed  the  issue  as  follows : 

•Educational  assistance  allowances  were 
last  increased  October  1,  1967.  Since  that 
date  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  approxi- 
mately ten  percent.  Included  in  that  increase 
Is  an  even  more  dramatic  rise  In  one  of  Its 
components,  the  cost  of  education.  Since  the 
last  Increase  In  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances, colleges  have  Increased  their  charges 
by  roughly  15  percent.  ThU  means  that  to- 
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day  tuition  an(  I  fees  for  an  academic  year  are 
higher  by  an  a^  erage  of  $94. 

"Therefore,  your  Committee  recommend* 
an  Immediate  Increase  in  educational  assist- 
ance allowanc«<  rates  commensurate  with  the 
rise  In  educajtlon  and  living  costs  cited 
above." 

I  fully  support  this  recommendation.  For 
this  reason  an4  those  expressed  above,  I  seek 
your  support  lb  urging  the  Senate  to  recog- 
nize the  Inflationary  Impact  that  enactment 
of  H,R.  11959  ^ould  have  The  consequences 
flowing  from  It^  enactment  would  In  the  long 
run  more  thanl  outweigh  any  temporary  gain 
that  may  be  raized.  As  President,  I  have  no 
option  but  to  flew  with  extreme  concern  the 
possible  enactijaent  of  this  measure. 

I  have  sent  Ian  identical  letter  to  Senator 
Yarborough.     , 
Slncerelj, 

I  RXCRAKO  NiXOK. 

Mr.  JAVrrp.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  cdnsent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  interim  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commfittee  on  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
eran, which  atcompanied  his  letter  to  me. 

There  beinjg  no  objectioii.  the  report 
was  ordered  <o  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFronx  the  OfSce  of  the  White  House  Press 
'_  J_      Secrfct&ry,  Oct.  21,  1969] 

LETm  TO  TH|  President  Prom  Donald  E. 
Johnson,  Administrator,  Veterans  Admin- 
istration     I 

The  PresidentJ 
The  White  Hoise. 
Washington,  Ia.C. 

DzAX  Mr.  President:  Your  Committee  on 
the  Vietnam  Teteran  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged In  finding  answers  to  the  readjustment 
needs  of  returilng  veterans.  We  will  give  you 
»  final  report  Just  as  soon  as  all  of  our  ma- 
terial has  been,  reviewed  and  our  final  conclu- 
sions have  beeii  reached. 

In  the  meatotlme,  by  reason  of  clrcum- 
•tances  referred  to  therein,  we  deem  it  ap- 
propriate and 'desirable  to  transmit  to  you 
this  Interim  report. 

Resi>ect|ully  yours, 

Donald  E.  Johnson, 

AdministTotor. 

President's   toMMrrrBK  on   the   Vietnam 
VEniAN  Interim  Report 

Your  Committee  on  the  Vietnam  Veteran 
Is  considering  IsuggesUons  solicited  from  the 
Nation's  leadership  in  government,  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  education,  and  all  of  the 
Veterans  organizations  to  aid  us  in  finding 
answers  to  th#  questions  you  posed  in  your 
message  of  jiine  5.  1969,  establishing  the 
Committee :      [ 

How  can  we  help  more  veterans  to  benefit 
from  existing  J)rogTams? 

How  can  we  i  design  programs  to  help  those 


veterans  who 
dereducated, 


need  help  the  most — the  un- 
lll-trained,     hitherto     unem- 


ployed or  underemployed? 

How  can  w«  improve  the  overall  program 
of  veterans  benefits  so  that  it  meets  the 
specific  challenges  of  our  society  and  the 
needs  of  the  veterans? 

Ultimate  co  iclusions  will  depend,  in  part, 
upon  the  results  of  the  study  of  disadvan- 
taged veteran  I  and  other  studies  currently 
in  progress.  I ;  is  anticipated  that  analysis 
of  data  from  hese  studies  will  form  a  basis 
for  sound  an4  meaningful  answers  to  your 
questions 

Recommence  tions 
ceived  by  the 


and     suggestions     re- 
Committee,  while  differing  in 


their  approach  to  the  many  aspects  of  the 
veterans  readjustment  problem,  are  unani- 
mous in  one  i  espect — the  existing  education 
assistance  all  >wance  rates  are  Inadequate, 
This  Commit,  »e  agrees  with  that  conclu- 
sion. 


Educational  assistance  allowances  were 
last  Increased  October  1,  1967.  Since  that 
date  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  approxi- 
mately lOT'.  Included  in  that  Increase  is  an 
even  more  dramatic  rise  in  one  of  its  com- 
ponents, the  cost  of  education.  Since  the  last 
increase  in  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances, colleges  have  Increased  their  charges 
by  roughly  16  %.  This  means  that  today  tui- 
tion and  fees  for  an  academic  year  are  higher 
by  an  average  of  $94. 

Therefore,  your  Committee  recommends  an 
immediate  Increase  in  educational  assistance 
allowance  rates  commensurate  with  the  rise 
in  education  and  living  costs  cited  above. 

Beyond  this  recommendation  which  re- 
quires legislative  action,  the  Committee  is 
agreed  that  other  suggestions  which  can  be 
administratively  accomplished  now  should 
not  be  deferred  until  the  final  report. 

Accordingly  we  recommend: 

That  industry  be  encouraged  to  set  up 
computerized  Job  banks  to  match  the  skills 
of  returning  Vietnam  Veterans  to  available 
Jobs  in  the  private  sector.  As  Job  banks  are 
installed  by  State  Employment  Services  In 
54  major  cities  by  this  year,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  should  take  special  steps  to  see 
that  these  improved  Job  finding  services  are 
made  available  to  each  returning  Veteran. 

That  counseling  services  now  being  pro- 
vided by  the  Veterans  Administration  in  sev- 
en locations  In  Vietnam  be  extended  to  addi- 
tional overseas  commands  throughout  the 
world.  Trained  counselor  teams  should  be 
readied  on  a  standby  basis  for  dispatch  to 
any  area  needing  such  services. 

That  those  who  have  gained  valuable  skills 
in  the  military  service,  particularly  In  the 
paramedical  field,  should  be  actively  en- 
couraged to  make  use  of  their  experience 
when  they  return  to  the  private  sector.  To 
this  end  the  Federal  Government  should  in- 
tensify its  own  recruitment  efforts  while 
working  with  private  groups  to  adopt  new 
certification  procedures  which  will  take  mili- 
tary training  into  consideration. 

That  there  should  be  developed  on-the-job 
training  programs  in  the  public  ser\'lce  field, 
particularly  paramedical  and  community 
services.  Federal,  state,  and  local  agencies 
should  be  encouraged  to  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  the  veteran  willing  to  train  for  a 
career  in  health,  youth  work,  social  work, 
and  other  critically  needed  service  occupa- 
tions. 

That  there  be  instituted,  on  an  exper- 
imental basis,  computerized  Job  matching 
of  servicemen  returning  to  a  particular  area. 
An  inventory  of  veterans'  talent  would  thus 
be  established  which  can  be  utilized  In  both 
the  public  and  private  sector. 

The  establishment  on  a  pilot  basis  of  a 
military  based  training  center  for  service- 
men who  volunteer  to  extend  their  service 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  gaining  a  particu- 
lar skill  or  a  high  school  diploma. 

That  despite  reductions  in  employment 
in  certain  sectors  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment because  of  turnover  and  retirements, 
there  should  be  recognition  that  there  are 
many  job  opportunities  in  entry  level  po- 
sitions in  the  Federal  Service.  To  ensure 
that  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  are  aware  of 
these  opportunities,  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  intensify  their  recruit- 
ing activities  at  military  separation  cen- 
ters, Veterans  Assistance  Centers  and  through 
community  action  agency  programs. 

That  transition  stateside  military  counsel- 
ing services  should  be  expanded  to  over- 
seas commands. 

That  the  Office  of  Education  and  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  assist  the  educational 
community  in  developing  special  programs 
for  educationally  disadvantaged  veterans. 

That  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  other  Federal  De- 
partments work  closely  with  education  and 
training  institutions  to  recruit,  enroll,  and 
give  priority  consideration  in  the  allocation 


of    assistance    to    returning    Vietnam    Vet- 
erans. 
Resi>ectfully  yours, 

Donald  E.  Johnson,  Chairman,  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans  Affairs;  Melvln 
R.  Laird,  Secretary  of  Defense;  Rob- 
ert H.  Finch,  Secretary  of  Health,  BMu- 
cation,  and  Welfare;  Robert  E.  Hamp- 
ton, Chairman,  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion; George  P.  Shultz,  Secretary  of 
Labor;  Donald  Rumsfeld,  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity;  Win- 
ton  M.  Blount,  Postmaster  General, 
Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  placed  in  the 
Record  the  President's  letter  to  me  about 
this  legislation  dated  October  21,  1969, 
and  delivered  to  me  that  same  day. 

I  answered  that  letter  the  next  day, 
on  October  22,  and  had  the  letter  de- 
livered to  the  White  House  immediately 
afterward.  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
President's  secretary  this  morning  ac- 
knowledging receipt. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
ply to  the  President,  dated  October  22, 
1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

October  22,  1969. 
Hon.  Richard  Nixon, 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Your  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 21,  1969,  concerning  H.R.  11959,  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  has  been  studied  very 
carefully  by  me,  as  befits  consideration  due 
a  communication  from  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  Nation. 

I  share  your  concern  for  protecting  the 
economy  from  the  potentially  damaging  ef- 
fects of  runaway  Inflation  and  I  agree  that 
all  of  us  should  aid  In  combating  this  prob- 
lem. However,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  begin  by  depriving  our  returning  vet- 
erans of  the  Just  readjustment  educational 
training  under  the  G.I.  Bill.  Neither  do  I 
agree  that  attendance  at  school  at  the  pov- 
erty level  payments  of  the  Cold  War  G.I. 
Bill  would  have  an  inflationary  effect. 

After  World  War  II,  SO'o  of  the  15.600,000 
veterans  of  that  conflict,  or  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately 7,800,000,  received  educational 
readjustment  assistance  under  the  G.I.  Bill. 
Under  the  Korean  Conflict  G.I.  Bill,  42 'i 
participated  in  veterans  training  programs. 
Prom  the  data  In  the  record  before  us,  only 
about  1>4  million  of  the  more  than  six  mil- 
lion discharged  eligible  veterans  of  the  Cold 
War-Vlet  Nam  period,  or  about  20.7':;  have 
taken  training  under  the  Cold  War  G.I.  Bill. 
A  reason  often  assigned  for  this  shocking 
failure  of  the  Cold  War  veterans  to  take 
educational  readjustment  training  under  the 
present  law  has  been  the  low  scale  of  month- 
ly payments,  which  are  Inadequate  in  light 
of  the  Increasing  costs  of  living  and  obtain- 
ing an  education.  These  low  payments  make 
it  so  difficult  for  veterans  to  make  ends 
meet  that  they  are  losing  their  chance  In 
life  by  being  denied  the  oppportunlty  that 
World  War  n  and  Korean  conflict  veterans 
received  for  readjustment  training. 

My  bill.  S.  338,  which  I  introduced  January 
16.  1969,  and  is  now  incorpKirated  into  H.R. 
11959  as  Title  I,  provides  for  a  46%  increase 
in  educational  and  training  allowances  un- 
der ihe  Cold  War  G.I.  Bill.  My  purpose  In  in- 
troducing this  bill  and  for  suggesting  such 
increases   is   to  stimulate   and  broaden  the 


participation  by  Cold  War  veterans  In  this 
important  educatloanl  program.  The  orig- 
inal Cold  War  bill  of  1966  was  a  compromise 
bill;  the  allowances  were  too  low— they  were 
lower  than  the  Korean  Conflict  G.I.  Bill,  and 
far  lower  In  purchasing  power. 

The  allowances  presently  being  paid  to  vet- 
erans cover  only  67 ';i  of  the  cost  of  education 
whereas  the  allowances  paid  under  the  Ko- 
rean Conflict  bill  covered  approximately  98% 
of  the  cost  of  the  veteran's  education.  If, 
therefore,  allowances  rates  are  to  be  brought 
in  line  with  those  paid  under  the  Korean 
Conflict  bin,  It  Is  necessary  that  they  be  in- 
creased by  at  least  46'>.  Such  an  increase 
would  hopefully  Insure  that  97.7%  of  the 
costs  of  the  veteran's  education  would  be 
paid,  based  on  present  costs. 

Your  letter  raises  two  objectives  to  this 
bill,  namely  that  it  would  be  excessively  cost- 
ly and  that  It  would  have  an  Inflationary  ef- 
fect on  our  economy. 

First,  the  cost  of  this  change  in  the  exist- 
ing veterans  educational  benefits  Is  not  at  all 
inflationary,  particularly  when  compared 
with  the  cost  of  the  war.  The  War  is  infla- 
tionary; these  •veterans  student  allowances 
are  mlnlscule  In  comparison. 

Second,  the  Increases  which  I  propose  are 
not  excessive  because,  as  I  pointed  out  ear- 
lier, the  veteraiu  benefits  now  provided  for 
are  not  even  on  a  level  with  those  provided 
for  in  earlier  bills.  Furthermore,  the  10 ''n  In- 
crease which  your  Committee  recommends  in 
its  October  20  interim  report  is  based  on 
these  prior  inadequate  allowances. 

The  estimate  of  the  additional  cost  of  this 
Cold  War  G.I.  Bill,  given  In  the  second  para- 
graph of  your  letter,  of  $323  million  dollars 
for  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year  is  only  slightly 
over  1%  of  the  annual  cost  of  the  War  in 
Viet  Nam.  Surely  it  is  worth  I'r  of  the  cost 
of  the  War  to  educate  these  millions  of  re- 
turning veterans  who  have  fought  it  for  all 
of  us. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  the  place  to 
begin  controlling  inflation  is  by  reducing  ex- 
cessive War  costs,  not  by  penalizing  the  men 
who  have  borne  in  their  lives  and  persons 
the  awful  burden  of  that  conflict.  Several 
million  more  of  these  veterans  should  be  in 
school  or  in  training.  The  nation,  in  the  long 
run,  will  pay  a  price  too  great  if  they  are 
denied  their  fair  chance  in  life. 

I  shall  support  your  goal  of  combatting 
inflation,  but  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
agree  to  lay  this  additional  hardship  on  the 
backs  of  the  men  who  have  already  served 
our  nation  with  such  great  courage. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph   W.   Yarboropch. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
York  on  his  statement,  and  associate 
myself  particularly  with  his  expression  of 
concern  on  behalf  of  the  President  as  to 
the  impact  of  this  legislation  upon  the 
budget  and  inflationary  pressures. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  go  to  college 
under  the  GI  bill  of  rights  following 
World  War  II.  Accordingly,  I  am  deeply 
conscious,  in  a  very  personal  way,  of  the 
importance  of  this  legislation  and  what 
it  means  to  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Obviously,  a  46  percent  increase  is  a 
very  substantial  increase  over  the  exist- 
ing allowance.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  1967,  President  Johnson  sent  a 
message  to  the  Congress  in  connection 
with  this  program,  and  I  should  like  to 
read  it  in  part: 

The  time  has  also  come  to  Increase  the  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  under  the  GI 
bill.  A  single  veteran  pursuing  a  full-time 


course  receives  $100  a  month  to  help  him 
finance  his  education.  This  amount  Is  less 
than  the  $130  a  month  paid  to  the  child  of 
a  deceased  or  disabled  veteran  who  may  be 
taking  the  same  courses  at  the  same  school. 

The  veteran  going  to  school  is  usually  older 
and  may  bear  heavier  responsibilities.  I  rec- 
ommend an  increase  in  the  monthly  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  under  the  GI 
bill  from  $100  monthly  to  $130  for  a  veteran. 

In  accord  with  the  present  scale  of  benefits, 
a  married  veteran  with  children  receives 
$150  monthly  under  the  GI  bill,  regardless 
of  the  number  of  children  he  has.  To  help 
veterans  with  families  who  wish  to  continue 
a  full-time  educational  program,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  monthly  payment  be  in- 
creased by  $10  a  month  for  the  second  child 
and  $10  a  month  for  each  additional  child. 

I  am  sure  President  Johnson  and  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  when  they 
moved  in  1967  to  increase  the  allowance 
from  $100  a  month  for  a  single  veteran  to 
$130  a  month  they  felt  then  that  Con- 
gress was  doing  the  right  thing  on  be- 
half of  Vietnam  veterans. 

It  should  be  noted  that  since  1967  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  about  10  per- 
cent. As  I  understand  it,  the  average 
cost  of  college  tuition  and  books  has  gone 
up  about  15  percent  in  that  period.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  increase  of  27  percent  pro- 
vided for  in  the  House-passed  bill  is  very 
generous. 

Despite  that  fact,  of  coiu-se,  the  Sen- 
ate bill  would  increase  the  allowances, 
not  by  27  percent,  but  by  46  percent. 

I  am  glad  the  distinguished  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee, 
who  will  serve  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee, is  so  conscious  of  the  President's 
position  and  of  the  administration's  con- 
cern. I  hope  that  he  and  others  on  the 
conference  committee  will  give  great 
weight  to  the  reasoning  set  forth  by  the 
President  in  his  letter  to  Senator  Yar- 
borough, read  into  the  record  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Again  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  state- 
ment and  for  his  keen  awareness  of  the 
problems  it  poses  for  the  administration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  response 
to  the  Senator,  may  I  point  out  that  one 
of  the  things  that  has  not  been  con- 
sidered, and  which  I  think  the  President 
must  consider  in  due  course,  is  that  when 
we  increased  the  payment  to  $130  a 
month,  it  was  inadequate.  I  think  our 
committee  recognized  that. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  lay  at  our 
door  the  allegation  that  we  are  making 
a  sensational  increase  of  46  percent.  I 
think  what  we  have  been  doing  is  labor- 
ing under  a  serious  deficiency,  and  that 
deficiency  has  resulted  in  the  significant 
underutilization  of  the  veterans  educa- 
tion program.  It  must  make  us  ashamed 
that  we  are  offering  a  program  of  which 
less  than  one  quarter  of  the  veterans 
are  taking  advantage. 

Hence,  there  is  a  very  strong  case  for 
our  attitude,  and  for  the  attitude  of 
the  other  body,  in  terms  of  the  verj-  ma- 
terial increase  we  are  proposing — and  I 
admit  it  is  very  material.  I  recognize 
the  President's  difficult  position,  and  I 
think  he  has  a  right  to  be  correctly  ai>- 
praised.  He  faces  a  grave  dilemma.  We 
will  probably  resolve  the  dilemma  at  a 
higher  level  than  he  favors.  Neverthe- 
less, I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  In  the  con- 


text of  the  argument,  that  the  adminis- 
tration faces  a  very  serious  problem  in 
this  regard. 

In  fairness  to  the  President,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  he  himself  took  personal 
cognizance  of  the  situation,  and  said  he 
was  "shocked  and  surprised"  at  the  low 
participation  rates.  He  named  a  Cabinet- 
level  committee  to  look  into  the  matter. 
Indeed,  with  respect  to  what  we  are  doing 
in  this  bill,  we  have  taken  into  account 
the  problems  which  caused  the  creation 
of  that  Cabinet  level  committee. 

So,  as  the  saying  goes  here  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  it  is  a  tough  situation.  We 
have  done  the  best  we  could  with  it.  So 
has  the  other  body.  We  will  do  our  best 
to  reconcile  our  differences.  There  is  also 
the  possibility  that  the  President  may 
veto  it.  Other  Presidents  have  had  to 
veto  other  bills  for  veterans,  notwith-  ^ 
standing  their  support  for  veterans. 

I  am  hopeful  that  I  may  be  a  conferee,  r 
although  I  am  not  on  the  subcommittee.  ' 
and  that  we  will  find  a  way  of  working 
out  a  bill  that,  although  it  may  not  be 
the  optimum  for  us  or  for  the  President, 
will  be  adequate. 

I  deeply  believe  that  the  inadequacy 
of  benefits  has  been  contributing  to  the 
low  rates  of  participation.  I  think  we  are 
on  the  right  track  to  solving  the  prob- 
lem, at  least  partially,  by  increasing  ben- 
efits. I  might  also  say.  with  particular 
compliments  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  that  many  of  the  things 
we  are  doing  in  this  bill  are  much 
more  gifted  than  the  rather  naked  ap- 
proach of  just  more  money  for  educa- 
tion. Other  Members  have  also  contrib- 
uted their  thinking  to  the  bill,  which  has 
resulted  in  an  interesting  and  innovative 
measure. 

Finally,  may  I  say  that,  considering 
the  number  of  men  involved,  and  the 
fact  that  so  many  men  not  otherwise 
motivated  have  gone  through  military 
service  and,  we  have  a  right  to  believe, 
have  thereby  attained  a  greater  motiva- 
tion, this  bill  will  hopefully  prove  to  be 
an  instrument  that  will  bring  into  higher 
educational  levels  many  men  whom 
we  otherwise  would  not  have  reached 
even  with  added  money  for  higher  edu- 
cation or  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation. I  think  that  is  an  important 
consideration  as  we  review  this  particu- 
lar subject. 

So.  for  myself,  I  favor  the  bill,  and 
I  am  standing  up  for  it  here.  But  I  think 
it  is  only  fair  to  take  account  of  the 
dilemma  of  the  President,  and  to  lay 
his  view  before  us  so  the  coimtry  can 
understand  that  this  measure  has  not 
just  been  shoved  aside  and  disrespected, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  deeply 
respected  and  considered;  that  we  are 
as  troubled  as  he  is,  but  we  feel  the  situ- 
ation requires  a  very  material  increase 
of  this  character. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  giving  us 
a  fine.  fair,  and  forceful  argument  on 
this  important  measure.  It  is  of  particu- 
lar value  because  he  Is  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  full  committee 
which  supported  this  measure.  His  sup- 
port for  the  committee's  position  and  for 
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the  present  bUl,  with  the  present  figures 
in  the  bill,  is  symbolic  of  the  strong  bi- 
partisan strength  behind  the  effort  to  do 
justice  to  thei  Nation's  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era.  \ 

I  thinlc  it  yas  very  appropriate  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  placed  in 
the  Record  thfe  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  mktter.  It  does  reflect  a  con- 
trary view  that  the  Senate  is  well  aware 
of  suid  tl.at  tpe  Senate  has  considered, 
but  which  I  fejel  the  Senate  will  show  by 
its  vote  later  today  that  it  simply  feels 
it  cannot  accept,  in  view  of  the  great 
need,  in  the  long  rim,  to  save  money, 
save  lives,  ani  save  resources  by  doing 
justice  to  vet^ans  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. I 

I  also  feel  that  the  Senate  position  will 
be  shown  to  bq  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
current  bill  wipi  the  current  figures  that 
we  will  have  k  mandate  in  the  confer- 
ence to  stand  very  strongly  behind  what 
we  do  here.  If  seems  to  me  that  to  do 
any  less  for  the  Vietnam  veterans  than 
we  have  done  |f or  veterans  of  prior  con- 
flicts is  an  injustice  that  the  country 
should  not  and  will  not  work. 
-  Mr.  .JAVIT$.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  vtry  much  for  his  interven- 
tion. 

Just  to  continue  with  a  word  of  analy- 
sis about  thelbiU  itself,  the  differences 


between  the 
erans  taking 
tlon    and    tn 
imder  the  GI 


rcentages  of  eligible  vet- 
dvantage  of  their  educa- 
ng  benefits  now,  and 
ills  of  World  War  H  and 
the  Korean  cbnflict  have  already  been 
noted.  The  figures  are  50  percent  par- 
ticipation for  IWorld  War  n,  42  percent 
for  the  Koreah  conflict,  and  21  percent 
at  the  present!  As  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  the  President  himself  said  he  was 
"shocked  and!  surprised'  at  that  situa- 
tion. 

In  addition,  of  course,  we  have  these 
absolutely  unbelievable  increases  in  the 
costs  of  an  e4ucation.  Anyone  who  Is  a 
father  knows  this  from  his  own  experi- 
ence. It  has  bejen  estimated  that  since  the 
Korean  war,  the  average  cost  of  public 
and  private  cf>llege  education  has  risen 
about  75  percent;  and,  over  that  same 
period,  veterat»s'  education  benefits  have 
risen  only  18  piercent. 

GI  benefits  during  the  Korea  conflict 
covered  about  98  percent  of  the  average 
tuition,  room,  and  board  costs  in  the 
early  1950's;  ©I  benefits  now  cover  only 
about  two-thirds  of  those  costs. 

The  need  t0  achieve  comparability  is 
what  the  Senator  from  California  meant, 
I  think,  when!  he  said  there  is  really  no 
room  for  us,  ohce  we  adopt  the  principle 
of  trying  to  achieve  comparability,  to  do 
anything  less  [than  what  is  provided  in 
the  Senate  bill. 

The  point  nas  been  made  repeatedly, 
of  course,  that  money  spent  on  veter- 
ans' educatioii  comes  back  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury!  ultimately,  indeed  several 
times  over,  in  the  form  of  increased  gross 
national  product  and  tax  revenues.  I 
might  remind  the  Senate,  too,  that  this 
very  morning  I  the  three  members  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  appeared 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  also  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, and  I  aslted  them  about  the  danger 


of  a  recession  based  on  the  rather  strong 
restraints  in  monetary  policies  which  we 
have  undertaken. 

All  three  of  them  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  manpower  programs  must  go 
hand-in-hand  with  anti-inflationary  re- 
straints. It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  area  where  we  have 
such  a  remarkably  flne  pool  of  manpower 
deserves  a  high  proirity,  even  now,  in 
terms  of  the  skiUs  for  which  we  can  train 
these  men. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  includes 
the  essential  aspects  of  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  rather  innovative  effort  to  pro- 
vide employment  and  relocation  assist- 
ance for  veterans.  These  features  are 
based  on  S.  1088,  which  I  introduced  last 
year  and  reintroduced  again  this  year. 
Under  this  program,  the  Administrator 
is  directed  to  assist  veterans  and  eligible 
dependents  in  finding  suitable  employ- 
ment, first  in  the  veteran's  home  area 
and  then,  if  an  appropriate  position  can- 
not be  found  nearby,  in  other  areas  of 
the  country.  The  Administrator  is  also 
directed  to  pay  the  reasonable  moving 
expenses  for  the  veteran  and  his  family 
if  he  accepts  the  job. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there 
were  a  number  of  recommendations 
made  by  the  President's  Committee  on 
the  Vietnam  Veteran,  which  will  tie  into 
this  new  program.  The  program,  I  might 
add,  is  quite  desirable  and  yet  does  not 
cost  a  great  deal — $20  million  a  year,  at 
the  maximum. 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  conunittee  are  that  industry 
be  encouraged  to  set  up  computerized  job 
banks  to  match  the  skills  of  returning 
Vietnam  veterans  to  available  jobs  in  the 
private  sector;  that  those  who  have 
gained  valuable  skills,  particularly  in  the 
paramedical  field,  the  so-called  "medics," 
should  be  actively  encouraged  to  make 
use  of  their  experience  when  they  return 
to  the  private  sector;  and  that  there  be 
instituted,  on  an  experimental  basis, 
computerized  job  matching  of  service- 
men returning  to  a  particular  area. 

I  should  like  to  say  an  additional  word 
about  the  medics.  There  is  a  tremendous 
personnel  shortage  in  the  health  profes- 
sions field.  There  are  some  30,000  medics 
discharged  a  year.  We  today  attract  only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  them  into  the 
health  professions.  One  of  the  great  op- 
portunities in  this  bill,  of  which  I 
strongly  urge  the  administrators  to  avail 
themselves,  is  a  real  drive  to  keep  as 
many  as  possible  of  those  30,000  in  the 
health  professions  field.  I  know  of  no 
single  source  of  manpower  that  could  be 
more  effectively  employed  in  that  respect 
than  this  particular  source,  and  I  would 
hope  very  much  that  special  attention 
will  be  directed  toward  that  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  about  sums 
up  the  situation  with  respect  to  this  bill. 
I  do  hope  very  much,  because  I  realize 
the  dangers  which  the  bill  faces,  that  we 
will  find  a  way  to  produce  a  bill  in  which 
both  the  President  and  Congress  can 
join.  I  shall  do  my  utmost,  consistent  with 
my  obligations  and  with  the  principles 
which  are  involved,  to  see  if  that  can  be 
carried  through  effectively,  as  we  bring 
the  bill  to  enactment  into  law. 


Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me  once 
again? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  lankLng  minority 
member  of  the  committee  has  read  Into 
the  Record  the  President's  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  President  appointed  a  Committee 
on  Vietnam  Veterans,  chaired  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Donald 
E.  Johnson,  and  including  the  Secretary' 
of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  Director  of  the  Oflice  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  Post- 
master General. 

That  committee  has  made  an  Interim 
report  to  the  President  concerning  the 
legislation  before  us,  and  I  wish  to  read 
that  report: 

President's    Committee    on    the    Vietnam 
VBTEnAN  Interim  Report 

Your  Committee  on  the  Vietnam  Veteran 
Is  considering  suggestions  solicited  from  the 
Nation's  leadership  In  government,  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  education,  and  all  o{  the 
Veterans  organizations  to  aid  ua  In  finding 
answers  to  the  questions  you  posed  in  your 
message  of  June  5,  1969.  establishing  the 
Committee: 

How  can  we  help  more  veterans  to  benefit 
from  existing  programs? 

How  can  we  design  programs  to  help  those 
veterans  who  need  help  the  most — the  un- 
dereducated,  ill-trained,  hitherto  unemployed 
or  underemployed? 

How  can  we  improve  the  overall  program 
of  veterans  benefits  so  that  it  meets  the 
specific  challenges  of  our  society  and  the 
needs  of  the  veterans? 

Ultimate  conclusions  will  depend.  In  part, 
upon  the  results  of  the  study  of  disadvan- 
taged veterans  and  other  studies  currently 
in  progress.  It  Is  anticipated  that  analysis 
of  data  from  these  studies  will  form  a  basts 
for  sound  and  meaningful  answers  to  your 
questions. 

Recommendations  and  suggestions  received 
by  the  Committee,  while  differing  In  their 
approach  to  the  many  aspects  of  the  veteran.s 
readjustment  problem,  are  unanimous  in  on" 
respect — the  existing  education  asslstanc 
allowance  rates  are  inadequate.  This  Com- 
mittee agrees  with  that  conclusion. 

Educational  assistance  allowances  were 
last  Increased  October  1,  1967.  Since  that 
date  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  approxi- 
mately IC"; .  Included  in  that  Increase  is  an 
even  more  dramatic  rise  In  one  of  Its  com- 
ponents, the  cost  of  education.  Since  the 
last  increase  in  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances, colleges  have  increased  their  charges 
by  roughly  15''^.  This  means  that  today 
tuition  and  fees  for  an  academic  year  are 
higher  by  an  average  of  $94. 

Therefore,  your  Committee  recommends 
an  Immediate  increase  in  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  rates  commensurate  with  the 
rise  in  education  and  living  coets  cited  above. 

Beyond  this  recommendation  wtilch  re- 
quires legislative  action,  the  Committee  is 
agreed  that  other  suggestions  which  can  be 
administratively  accomplished  now  should 
not  be  deferred  imtil  the  final  report. 

Accordingly  we  recommend : 

That  Industry  be  encouraged  to  set  up 
computerized  Job  banks  to  match  the  skills 
of  returning  Vietnam  Veterans  to  available 
Jobs  in  the  private  sector.  As  Job  banks  are 
Installed  by  State  Employment  Services  in 
54  major  cities  by  this  year,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  should  take  special  steps  to  see  that 
these  improved  Job  finding  services  are  made 
available  to  each  returning  Veteran. 


That  counseling  services  now  being  provid- 
ed by  the  Veterans  AdmlnUtratlon  in  seven 
locations  In  Vietnam  be  extended  to  addi- 
tional overseas  ctMnmands  throughout  the 
world.  Trained  counselor  teams  should  be 
readied  on  a  standby  basis  for  dispatch  to 
any  area  needing  such  services. 

That  those  who  have  gained  valuable  skills 
in  the  military  service,  particularly  in  the 
paramedical  field,  should  be  actively  en- 
couraged to  make  use  of  their  experience 
when  they  return  to  the  private  sector.  To 
this  end  the  Federal  Government  should  in- 
tensify its  own  recruitment  efforts  while 
working  with  private  groups  to  adopt  new 
certification  procedures  which  will  take  mil- 
itary training  into  consideration. 

That  there  should  be  developed  on-the- 
job  training  programs  in  the  public  service 
field,  particularly  paramedical  and  commu- 
nity services.  Federal,  state,  and  local  agen- 
cies should  be  encouraged  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  the  veteran  willing  to  train  for  a 
career  in  health,  youth  work,  social  work,  and 
other  critically  needed  service  occupations. 

That  there  be  Instituted,  on  an  experi- 
mental basis,  computerized  Job  matching  of 
servicemen  returning  to  a  particular  area.  An 
inventory  of  veterans"  talent  would  thus  be 
established  which  can  be  utilized  in  both 
the  public  and  private  sector. 

The  establishment  on  a  pilot  b„sls  of  a 
military  baaed  training  center  lor  servicemen 
who  volunteer  to  extend  their  service  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  gaining  a  particular  skill 
or  a  high  school  diploma. 

That  despite  reductions  in  employment  in 
certain  sectors  of  the  Federal  Government 
because  of  turnover  and  retirements,  there 
should  be  recognition  that  there  are  many 
Job  opportunities  in  entry  level  positions  in 
the  Federal  Service.  To  ensure  that  Vietnam 
Era  Veterans  are  aware  of  these  opportuni- 
ties, agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  intensify  their  recruiting  activities  at 
military  separation  centers.  Veterans  Assist- 
ance Centers  and  through  community  action 
agency  programs. 

That  transition  stateside  military  counsel- 
ing services  should  be  expanded  to  overseas 
commands. 

That  the  Office  of  Education  and  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  assist  the  educational 
community  in  developing  special  progran:is 
for  educationally  disadvantaged  veterans. 

That  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  other  Federal  Departments 
work  closely  with  education  and  training  in- 
stitutions to  recruit,  enroll,  and  give  priority 
consideration  In  the  allocation  of  assistance 
to  returning  Vietnam  Veterans. 
Respectfully  yours. 
Donald  E.  Johnson,  Chairman,  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans  Affairs;    Melvln  R. 
Laird,  Secretary  of  Defense;  Robert  H. 
Finch,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and    Welfare:     Robert    E.    Hampton, 
Chairman,  Civil  Service  Commission; 
George  P.  Shultz,  Secretary  of  Labor; 
Donald   Rtimsfeld,   Director,   Office   of 
Economic    Opi>ortunlty;     Wlnton    M. 
Blount,  Postmaster  General,  Post  Of- 
fice Department. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  this  matter  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission to  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  referred,  I  point  out 
that  that  Commission  kept  begging  the 
committee  to  do  nothing  until  it  finished 
its  report.  At  the  same  time,  the  Com- 
mission was  begging  us  to  wait  until  it 
could  finish  its  report,  some  agency — and 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  the  VA — ap- 
parently fed  the  Army  Times  a  story 
attacking  me  and  my  committee.  They 
said  that  I  was  stalling  the  passage  of 
this  bUl.  They  said  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  was  stalling 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 


They  made  this  attack  on  October  1, 
1969. 

The  bill  was  moving  as  fast  as  it  could 
move.  They  were  feeding  this  attack  to 
the  paper  and  at  the  same  time  they 
were  testifying  that  we  should  take  no 
action  untU  the  President's  Commission 
finished  its  report.  They  had  promised 
that  it  would  be  ready  by  the  first  of 
October.  However,  they  had  not  com- 
pleted it.  They  did  not  have  it  by  the 
15th  of  October.  They  gave  us  the  in- 
terim report  which  suggested  a  mere  10- 
to  15-percent  increase  in  education  and 
training  allowances;  it  did  not  deal  with 
the  rest  of  the  bill.  They  did  that  on  the 
20th  of  October. 

The  pending  bill  has  been  ordered  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.  We  have  already 
read  into  the  Record,  the  record  of  tlie 
diligent  hearings  held  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  California  and  the  prompt  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  President,  to  show  the  action  of 
the  VA,  which  I  think  is  largely  responsi- 
ble— probably  under  prodding  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget— for  keeping  the 
veterans  out  of  school,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "GI  Bill 
Delay,"  published  in  the  Army  Times  on 
October  1,  1969.  It  is  a  personal  attack 
on  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
(Cranston)  and  me.  I  do  this  to  show 
the  falsity  of  this  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GI  Bill  Delay 
Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough  (D.,  Tex.)  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  GI 
Bin  legislation,  seems  to  be  placing  the  blame 
at  the  wrong  door  for  delay  In  advancing 
that  program. 

And  while  he's  doing  so,  the  more  than 
635.000  GI  Bill  beneficiaries  who  had  planned 
on  a  raise  In  educational  allowances  this  fall 
aren't  likely  to  get  one  now  until  next 
semester— thanks  to  foot-dragging  by  the 
Senate  committee. 

The  fault  can  be  found  closer  to  the  old 
homestead. 

Some  of  the  blame  for  delay  In  raising  GI 
Bill  allowances  rests  with  Sen.  Alan  Crans- 
ton (D.,  Calif.) ,  chairman  of  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee's subcommittee  on  veterans  affairs. 

His  group  began  hearings  on  the  legisla- 
tion on  June  24.  Here  we  are,  going  Into 
October  and  the  subcommittee  still  hasn't 
come  up  with  a  rate  increase  proposal  to 
present  to  the  full  committee. 

The  best  guess  Is  that  If  and  when  the 
smaller  body  does  act  Its  recommendations 
won't  receive  full  committee  consideration 
until  some  time  after  mid-October. 

In  addition  to  its  own  recommendations, 
the  subcommittee  has  before  It  legislation 
already  approved  by  the  House  which  would 
raise  GI  Bill  allowances  by  27  percent.  Under 
the  House-approved  legislation,  allowances 
for  single  veterans  would  go  from  $130  to 
$165  monthly;  for  married  veterans  from 
$155  to  $197  monthly,  and  for  men  with  two 
dependents  from  $175  to  $222. 

Now  It's  up  to  the  Senate  Labor  Commit- 
tee and  to  Senators  Cranston  and  Yar- 
borough to  get  something  started — and  real 
soon — on  their  side  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture. 

Senator  Yarborough  also  ought  to  put 
aside  some  of  his  politically-motivated  and 
unsoimdly-based  charges  against  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Defense.  In  numerous  speeches  recently,  he 


has  accused  these  two  government  agencies 
of  "deliberately"  holding  down  GI  Bill  en- 
rollment, charging  that  they  want  to  "spend 
money  on  a  war  In  Southeast  Asia  worse 
than  they  want  to  educate  our  young  people" 

We  feel  that  GI  Bill  enrollmenu  arent  as 
woefully  low  as  Senator  Yarborough  would 
like  people  to  believe.  The  VA  expects  a 
22  percent  gain  In  GI  Bill  enrollment  this 
fall  over  last  year,  a  record  for  the  three- 
year-old  program  This  would  bring  enroll- 
ment up  to  635,000  compared  to  520.524  last 
fall  and  380.037  In  1967. 

It  Is  true  that  enrollment  figures  among 
the  disadvantaged  veteran  aren't  what  they 
should  be.  Only  one  out  of  10  veterans  with- 
out high  school  diplomas  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  GI  Bill  educational  opportunities.  The 
VA  through  Its  "outreach"  program  Is  mak- 
ing a  bigger  effort  to  get  more  of  these  vet- 
erans into  school. 

But  unless  Congress  approves  an  Increase 
in  allowances,  and  soon,  all  of  these  efforts 
will  be  to  small  avail.  Now  is  the  time  for 
action  on  a  GI  Bill  rate  Increase. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
-  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
to  the  editor  of  Army  Times,  dated  Octo- 
ber 22,  1969,  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record.  It  is  an  answer  to  the  editorial  in 
the  Army  Times  of  October  1,  which  at- 
tacks my  committee  for  alleged,  but 
wrongly  alleged,  inaction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

October  22,  1969. 

Mr.  ToNT  March, 
Editor,  Army  Times, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Editor;  On  October  1.  1969.  you  pub- 
lished an  editorial  which  accuses  me  and 
my  committee  of  delaying  the  passage  of 
legislation  to  raise  GI.  educational  and 
training  allowances.  Nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  the  truth. 

On  January  16,  1969.  I  introduced  a  bill, 
S.  338,  which  would  increase  the  educational 
and  training  allowances  provided  by  the  Cold 
War  GI.  Bill  by  46  percent.  Because  of  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  education  and  the  cost  of 
living,  it  Is  necessary  that  these  allowances 
be  Increased  by  46  percent  to  make  them 
comparable  to  the  allowances  provided  by 
the  Korean  Conflict  GI.  Bill.  Furthermore, 
my  bill  would  also  increase  the  allowances 
for  apprentice  and  on-the-job  training,  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  and  farm  training.  I 
believe  that  a  46  percent  Increase  is  Imper- 
ative If  veterans  are  to  be  encouraged  to  use 
their  hard  earned  and  well  deserved  GI. 
educational  benefits.  My  bill  Is  also  retroac- 
tive to  September  1.  Thus,  all  veterans 
presently  enrolled  in  educational  and  train- 
ing programs  would  receive  the  full  benefit 
of  these  increases  for  this  semester  as  well  as 
next  semester. 

The  Subcomlttee  on  Veterans  Affairs  held 
public  hearings  on  my  bill,  as  well  as  many 
other  Important  veterans  bills,  from  June  24 
to  August  12.  During  these  hearings,  three 
davs.  June  24,  25  and  26,  were  devoted  to  my 
bill,  S.  338,  and  eleven  witnesses,  including 
every  major  veterans  organization  in  the 
United  States,  expressly  endorsed  my  bill. 
The  onlv  opposition  to  my  bill  came  from 
the  Nixon  Administration  which  insisted  that 
the  Subcommittee  take  no  action  on  my  bill 
or  any  other  veterans  measure  until  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  could  complete  a  study 
of  veterans  programs.  The  Veterans  Admin- 
istration first  stated  that  this  study  would 
be  completed  on  October  1.  Later,  thU  date 
was  changed  to  October  15.  As  of  this  date, 
the  long  waited  and  often  promised  study 
by  the  Nixon  Administration  has  still  not 
been  completed.  Shortly,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  these  hearings,  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress went  into  recess  from  August  13  until 
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September  3.  ^hlch  precluded  any   further 
action  on  thes^  bills  at  that  time. 

The  tranacn  ?t  of  these  two  months  of 
bearings  was  i  ubllshed  on  October  9.  The 
transcript  Is  In  three  volumes  and  contains 
more  than  630, pages  of  testimony.  The  Im- 
portance of  th^  transcript  of  hearings  on  a 
Mil  cannot  be  loveremphaslzed.  It  Is  one  of 
the  prime  souries  from  which  the  legislative 
history  and  Intent  behind  a  bill  can  be  de- 
cannot  be  presented  to  the 
he  transcript  has  been  pub- 


termined.  A  bl 
Senate  unless 
llshed. 

Despite  the 
ministration,  t 
Affairs,  under 


Jectlons  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
e  Subcommittee  on  Veterans 
he  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Alan  Cranston,  I  took  action  and  unanimously 
reported  out  fajforably  my  bill,  together  with 
seven  other  majjor  veterans  bills.  On  October 
9,  the  day  that  the  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ings was  published,  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  under  my  chairmanship. 


reported  S.   33 
veterans  bills 
sentlng  vote. 
mlttee'3  report 
I  expect  final 
The  House 


-In  v*eAtional 
In  my  opinio 
little  and  Is  ti 
I  am  proud 


and  these  other  Important 
the  Senate  without  one  dls- 
October  21,  1969.  the  Com- 
as filed  with  the  Senate  and 
Dssage  of  all  these  bills  soon. 
11  was  not  passed  until  Au- 
gust 4,  and  referred  to  the  Senate  on  August 
5.  This  House  bill  provided  for  only  27  per- 
cent Increase  ii  educational  allowances  for 
veterans  In  college  programs.  It  did  not  pro- 
vide anything  Jor  the  many  veterans  enrolled 
nd  farm  training  programs, 
the  House  bill  provides  too 
limited  in  its  coverage. 
f  the  hard  work  of  the  mem- 
bers of  my  cbmmittee  and  especially  the 
great  efforts  of  Senator  Cranston  and  the 
members  of  tfce  Veterans  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee. These  $enators,  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  dut  aside  partisan  considera- 
tions and  moi*d  with  diligence  to  produce 
a  group  of  bill!  that  would  be  meaningful  to 
all  veterans,      j 

In  my  twelve  and  one-half  years  in  the 
Senate,  I  havei  worked  hard  for  meaningful 
veterans  legislation.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  as- 
sure your  mane?  readers  that  no  one  is  more 
anxious  for  the  passage  of  8.  338  and  the 
other  veterans jbllls  rejxjrted  by  my  Commit- 
tee than  I.  I 
SlncerelT. 

I        Ralph  W.  YARBoaotroH. 

Mr.  YARBpROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unaniiiious  consent  that  Senator 
MoHDALz's  answer,  of  October  16.  1969, 
to  the  Army  Times'  attack  on  the  Senate 
committee's  "inaction,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  j 

I  sdso  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ator CRANSToii's  letter  to  the  Army  Times 
concerning  tfce  October  1  editorial  be 
printed  in  th^  Record. 

There  beink  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  fc  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:     i 

Ql  B^j.   Action   in   Senate 

Mr.  MoNBAi^.  Mr.  President,  on  October  8, 
the  gentleman]  from  Pennsylvania,  Congress- 
man Satlob,  placed  In  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  t^e  Army  Times  charging  the 
Senate  Labor  4nd  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
and  specifically  its  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.]  with  •foot-dragging"  on  the 
proposed  GI  bill  rate  increases. 

I  feel  that  tuch  a  charge  is  very  unfair 
In  light  of  th«  most  commendable  and  dili- 
gent record  of]  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California,  Senator  Aum  Ckanston. 
As  a  member  bf  that  subcommittee,  I  speak 
from  firsthand!  experience  in  pointing  out  the 
great  amount  of  veterans  legislation  consid- 
ered and  favorably  acted  upon  during  this 
session  by  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Labor  and  Pul^llc  Welfare  Committee,  on  the 
basis  of  6  days  ;of  bearings. 

At  the  full  committee  level,  the  Senator 


from  Texas,  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarbobocch, 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee,  and  its  former  chairman 
of  7  years,  has  most  expeditiously  moved  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  with  the  vigorous 
leadership  he  has  always  displayed  on 
veterans  education  and  training  measures. 
I  think  that  the  unfortunate  Army  Times 
editorial  is  fully  rebutted  by  an  October  15, 
1969,  article  in  the  Army  "nmes  entitled. 
"Senate  Unit  Ups  Gl  BUI"  and  a  letter  to 
the  editor  from  Senator  Cranston  published 
in  the  October  22  edition  of  the  Army  Times 
entitled,  "Cranston  Group  Drags  No  Feet.  " 

[From  the  Army  Times.  Oct.  22,  1969) 
Cranston  Group  Drags  No  Feet 

Dear  EorroR:  In  your  Oct.  1  edition,  you 
published  an  editorial  stating  that  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
arid  its  Veterans  Affairs  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  had  been  guilty  of 
"foot-dragging"  on  Important  veterans  edu- 
cation and  training  legislation. 

I  think  the  record  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  amply  rebuts  that 
charge. 

The  subcommittee  has  conducted  six  days 
of  hearings  in  eight  .nonths,  equal  to  the 
combined  number  of  hearing  days  by  the 
subcommittee  during  both  se-slons  of  the 
last  Congress.  These  hearings  have  been 
published  in  three  volumes  containing  more 
than  630  printed  pages  of  testimony  from 
54  witnesses,  again  substantially  more  than 
the  last  two  sessions  combined. 

On  the  day  your  editorial  appeared,  the 
subcommittee  had  already  been  scheduled  to 
meet  the  next  day,  Oct.  2,  on  these  bills  in 
executive  session,  which  it  did. 

On  Oct.  9,  based  on  the  subcommittee's 
unanimous  recommendation,  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  unanimously  or- 
dered reported  to  the  Senate  eight  veterans 
bills — two  consolidated  education  and  train- 
ing bills  and  six  hospital  and  medical  care 
bills. 

The  Senate  action  represents  the  most 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  G.I.  bill  since 
it  was  originally  enacted.  First,  it  calls  for  a 
far  larger  and  more  realistic  increase  In  G.I. 
bill  education  rates — 46  percent — than  the 
House  bUl — 27  percent.  Moreover,  it  proposes 
a  new  comprehensive  education  and  training 
program,  with  an  estimated  first-year  cost  of 
almost  150  million  dollars. 

This  comprehensive  package  of  provisions 
from  eight  other  bills  would  seek  to  encour- 
age and  assist  veterans  to  make  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  their  G.I.  bill  beneflU  under 
the  following  circumstances. 

Pot  those  still  in  service,  the  bill  would 
authorize  direct  payment  to  schools  to  en- 
courage their  participation  in  a  predlscharge 
education  program  (PREP)  conducted  on  or 
near  military  bases  for  servicemen  shortly 
before  discharge. 

The  bill  would  extend  O.I.  bill  allowances 
to  veterans  in  elementary  as  well  as  high 
school  level  courses. 

It  would  also  extend  allowances  to  veterans 
In  college  preparatory  courses  on  college  and 
Jvinlor  college  campuses  Including  courses  for 
correcting  academic  deficiencies  before  en- 
tering college. 

It  would  supplement  educational  coverage 
under  the  regular  G.I.  bill,  regardless  of  the 
educational  level,  through  direct  payment  to 
schools  providing  veterans  with  remedial 
tutorial,  counselling  or  other  special  supple- 
mentary assistance  to  Improve  educational 
performance. 

The  bill  would  authorize  grants  to  schools 
to  establish  special  educational  programs  for 
veterans.  Including  public  service-oriented 
programs  such  as  for  the  training  of  police- 
men, firemen,  medical  technicians,  and  In- 
ner-clty  teachers. 

It   would  permit  reduction  of  minimum 


college  semester-hour  requirements  for  full- 
time  and  part-time  O.I.  bill  eligibility. 

It  would  offer  veterans  the  option  of  count- 
ing non-credit  hour  courses  toward  their 
eligibility  for  full-time  allowances. 

The  bill  would  greatly  expand  and  provide 
new  orientation  for  the  outreach  services 
program  to  search  out  Vietnam  veterans  and 
counsel  them  regarding  their  benefits  and  as- 
sist them  in  obtaining  them.  Included  would 
be  payment  of  reasonable  interview  and  re- 
location expenses  when  a  veteran  so  assisted 
must  move  to  enter  a  Job  or  training  pro- 
gram. 

Tlie  bill  contains  some  house-passed  pro- 
visions as  follows:  (a)  to  eliminate  most  of 
the  bars  to  so-called  duplication  of  educa- 
tion and  training  benefits;  (b)  to  liberalize 
measurement  of  high  school  courses;  (c)  to 
tighten  up  the  prerequisites  for  pursuing 
G.I  bill  flight  training;  (d)  to  permit  more 
rapid  payment  of  the  initial  G.I.  bill  allow- 
ance to  veterans  In  non-college  courses;  (e) 
to  make  more  flexible  the  measures  of 
widows'  and  war  orphans'  eligibility  for  G.I. 
bill  benefits;  (f )  and  to  permit  V.A.  approval 
of  interstate  transportation  apprenticeship 
programs. 

I  hope  this  serves  to  set  the  record  straight 
and  I  trust  you  will  publish  this  letter. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Veterans 
Affairs. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
from  the  Army  Times  of  October  15, 
1969,  by  Larry  Carney,  imder  the  title 
"Senate  Unit  Ups  GI  Bill. "  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Army  Times.  Oct.  15.  1969) 

Senate   Unit   Ups   GI  Bill 

(By  Larry  Carney) 

Washington. — A  Senate  subcommittee  has 
approved  legislation  to  raise  OI  Bill  educa- 
tion and  training  allowances  by  46  percent 
and  make  the  increased  payments  retroac- 
tive to  September. 

The  measure — approved  by  the  veterans  af- 
fairs subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee — Is  much  more 
liberal  than  a  similar  proposal  passed  by 
the  House  early  this  summer.  The  House 
measure  would  raise  OI  Bill  allowances  an 
average  of  only  27  percent.  Effective  upon 
enactment. 

Full  committee  action  Is  expected  some 
time  around  mid-October.  Cost  for  the  en- 
tire package  is  estimated  at  more  than  $500 
million  the  first  year. 

Subcommittee  chairman  Sen.  Alan  Cran- 
ston (D.,  Calif.)  said  the  GI  BUI  hike  in- 
crease measure  was  among  19  veterans  edu- 
cation and  medical  bUls  approved  by  his 
group  last  week. 

Three  of  the  bills  are  designed  to  encour- 
age more  veterans  vrlthout  high  school 
diplomas  to  get  their  diplomas  under  the  GI 
BUI. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  subcommittee  pro- 
poses establishment  of  a  new  pre-discharge 
education  program  for  active  duty  personnel 
in  their  last  12  months  of  service.  The  sub- 
committee hopes  to  tie  the  program  in  with 
Defense  Department's  Project  Transition 
which  trains  servicemen  approaching  separa- 
tion for  civilian  skills. 

Under  the  subcommittee  bill,  the  govern- 
ment would  pay  up  to  $160  monthly  di- 
rectly to  the  school  towards  education  and 
training  costs  ot  servicemen  enrolled  in 
duty-hour  or  off-duty  study. 

Aid  would  be  limited  to  servicemen  with  at 
least  12  months'  service.  Those  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  beneflta  would  not  have  It  counted 
against  OI  Bill  entitlement. 


The  education  program  would  be  In  addi- 
tion to  GI  BlU  benefit*  already  available  to 
servicemen  with  two  or  more  years'  active 
duty  but  the  legislation  would  preclude 
servicemen  from  taking  advanuge  of  both 
programs  at  the  same  time. 

Pull  Senate  Labor  Committee  chairman 
Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough  (D.,  Tex.)  promises 
speedy  action  on  the  veterans  package,  hop- 
ing to  get  it  to  the  Senate  floor  "by  the  end 
of  October  or  early  November." 

The  subcommittee  bill  would  raise  month- 
ly GI  BUI  aUowances  from  $130  to  $190  for 
single  veterans;  from  $155  to  $218  for  mar- 
ried veterans,  ar»d  from  $175  to  $240  monthly 
for  veterans  with  two  dependents.  Veterans 
with  more  than  two  dependents  would  get 
$15  additional  in  allowances  per  chUd.  They 
now  receive  $10  additional  per  child. 

Under  the  House-passed  blU,  monthly  al- 
lowances for  single  veterans  would  go  to  $165 
monthly;  to  $197  monthly  for  veterans  with 
one  dependent;  and  to  $222  monthly  for  vet- 
erans with  two  dependents.  It  would  provide 
$13  additional  monthly  per  child  to  veterans 
with  more  than  two  dependents. 

Other  bills  approved  by  the  subcommittee 
would: 

Pay  special  grants  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities which  establish  special  training  proj- 
ects and  tutorial  services  for  disadvantaged 
veterans. 

Provide  a  46  percent  increase  in  allow- 
ances for  orphans  and  widows  taking  train- 
ing under  the  VA-admlnlstered  dependents 
assistance  program.  Allowances  for  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  taking  instruc- 
tion under  the  veterans  vocational  rehabil- 
itation program  would  be  raised  to  similar 
levels.  Vocational  rehabilitation  training  Is 
generally  limited  to  veterans  with  disabil- 
ities rated  30  percent  or  more. 

Broaden  on-the-farm  instruction  for  vet- 
erans under  the  GI  BUI. 

Permit  veterans  to  borrow  up  to  $1000  for 
flight  training  lessons. 

Give  unlimited  community  nursing  home 
care  to  veterans  hospitalized  because  of  a 
service-connected  disability. 

Provide  hospital  and  outpatient  care  to 
veterans  totaUy  and  permanently  disabled 
for  their  non-service-connected  ailments. 

Entitle  veterans  drawing  non-service- 
connected  disability  pensions  admittance  to 
VA  hospitals  without  having  to  take  a  pau- 
per's oath  of  inability  to  pay.  A  comparable 
House  bill  would  drop  the  pauper's  oath 
requirement  only  for  veterans  72  years  of 
age  or  older.  The  Senate  bill  would  drop  the 
age  limitation  and  bring  an  additional  67,000 
veterans  under  its  provisions. 

Pay  for  drugs  and  medical  care  for  per- 
manently housebound  veterans,  regardless 
of    whether   their   disability   Is   service-con- 

Increase  per  diem  rates  the  VA  pays  state 
nursing  homes  for  hospital  care  from  the 
present  $3.50  to  $7. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
furthermore,  a  public  relations  agency  in 
Texas,  with  the  cooperation  of  a  House 
colleague  of  the  opposite  party,  made  an 
attack  on  me  and  put  this  editorial  in  the 
Record  on  the  8th  of  October. 

That  shows  the  double  game  that  is  be- 
ing played  here.  This  article  was  put  in 
the  Record  by  Representative  Saylor. 

I  point  out  that  had  Representative 
Saylor  been  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  known 
how  diligently  we  worked  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  on  this  bill,  he  would 
not  have  put  this  erroneous  edi- 
torial in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  this  clearly  shows  the 
double  nature  of  their  operation. 


I  called  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
asked.  "Why  are  you  trying  to  keep  these 
veterans  from  getting  an  education?" 

They  said.  "The  Defense  Department 
does  not  want  it." 

I  said.  "I  feel  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  De- 
fense Department  to  give  these  men  an 
education." 

They  fought  this  measure  on  a  number 
of  occasions.  They  told  the  county  service 
officers  that  the  GI  bill  applied  only  to 
those  men  who  served  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  the  monetary  trouble  with  the 
bill  is  the  fault  of  the  VA.  When  I  asked 
them  about  it,  they  said  the  allowances 
were  too  low  and  that  is  why  the  men 
were  not  going  to  school. 

They  fought  to  keep  the  allowances 
low. 

This  has  been  going  on  for  the  11  years 
since  I  first  introduced  a  GI  bill  in  1958. 
The  Defense  Department  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  came  over  and  testi- 
fied against  all  of  the  bills.  There  would 
have  been  no  veterans  education  bill  if 
we  had  listened  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  They  fought 
all  of  the  bills. 

That  is  why  we  have  provided  for  only 
a  46-percent  increase.  We  got  too  little 
money  each  time.  We  got  what  we  could 
in  the  conferences. 

I  hope  that  when  the  conferees  are  ap- 
pointed, there  will  be  no  surrender  to 
the  House.  We  have  gone  long  enough  in 
keeping  4.75  million  veterans  out  of 
school. 

The  funds  will  be  denied  again.  We 
must  not  reduce  this  modest  Increase  in 
the  allowances  that  will  bring  the  veter- 
ans back  in  line  with  the  payments  made 
to  the  Korean  GI's.  It  does  no  more.  It 
gives  them  no  bonus. 

I  hope  that  when  the  bill  Is  passed 
and  goes  to  conference  with  the  House, 
the  Senate  will  stand  firm. 

We  accepted  limited  bills  in  the  past 
because  the  House  was  going  along  with 
the  VA  and  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the 
Defense  Department.  The  Defense  De- 
partment would  call  the  terms,  and  the 
VA  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  went 
along  with  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  News,  Wes- 
laco.  Tex.,  under  date  of  October  9,  1969. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNlVERSn-T  or  Texas  Vietnam  Vets, 

Austin,  Tex.,  October  10,  1969. 
Editor,  News, 
Weslaco,  Tex. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  Vietnam  veteran  trying 
to  make  ends  meet  under  the  GI  Bill.  Al- 
lowances under  the  current  law  are  woe- 
fully Inadequate  as  both  the  cost  of  living 
and  education  have  skyrocketed  since  the 
rates  were  set  several  years  ago. 

Senator  Ralph  Yarborough,  who  claims  to 
be  the  veterans  friend,  has  been  sitting  on 
a  House  passed  blU  since  August  5th  to  raise 
the  rates  by  about  27%.  He  has  publicly 
complained  about  the  lack  of  participation 
of  Vietnam  veterans  In  the  GI  education 
program — and  yet  when  he  has  a  chance  to 
do  something  about  the  biggest  stumbling 
block  standing  In  the  way  of  greater  par- 
ticipation, he  does  nothing. 


Why  doesn't  Senator  Yarborough  get  his 
Committee  together  aiKl  act?  He  has  already 
killed  chances  for  our  getting  a  raise  during 
the  first  semester  and  hasn't  shown  much 
Interest  In  getting  help  for  us  during  the 
next. 

I'm  enclosing  a  recent  editorial  from  Army 
Times  which  explains  the  problem  in  detail. 
I  hope  all  Texas  GI's  will  write  Senator  Yar- 
borough and  tell  him  to  get  with  It!  His  In- 
action is  disgusting. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  an  effort  by  a  public  relations  firm 
in  Texas,  acting  in  coordination  with 
others,  to  attack  me.  They  had  this 
mailed  to  every  one  of  the  more  than  600 
newspapers  in  Texas. 

They  got  several  hundred  of  these  let- 
ters signed  by  veterans  to  make  an  at- 
tack on  the  committee  for  not  moving 
ahead  with  the  measure. 

We  asked  them  why  they  signed  the 
letter.  They  said  that  they  went  to  a 
Nival  Reserve  meeting  and  someone  told 
them  to  sign  the  letters  and  turn  them 
in. 

The  letters  were  then  mailed  all  over 
Texas.  I  point  out  the  devious  game  that 
Is  being  played  with  respect  to  this  mat- 
ter. 

Such  a  letter  has  been  printed  in  the 
Austin  Statesman  and  in  many  of  the 
other  newspapers  all  over  the  State  of 
Texas. 

While  they  have  been  telling  us  to  wait 
until  the  President's  Commission  com- 
pletes its  report,  they  have  also  been 
making  these  attacks  in  the  newspapers 
in  my  State.  They  have  been  claiming 
that  Ralph  Yarborough,  the  chairman  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  should  get  started  with 
their  work  on  this  bill.  They  charged  us 
with  deliberately  delaying  this  matter. 
This  material  was  placed  in  the  Record 
by  Representative  Saylor  and  dis- 
tributed to  every  newspaper  in  my  State. 
I  have  had  this  material  printed  in  the 
Record  as  proof  of  the  falsity  of  the 

accusations.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  pending  bill,  as  is  the  case 
v^ith  many  other  worthy  projects,  con- 
cerns the  question  of  how  much  we  can 
afford  to  do. 

The  letter  from  the  President  which 
was  printed  in  the  Record  earlier  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  points  out 
that  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  pro- 
vides for  an  increase  in  benefits  of  23 
percent  and  that  the  bill  now  pending 
in  the  Senate  would  provide  for  an  aver- 
age increase  of  46  percent.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  in  expenditures  of 
nearly  $400  million  above  budget  esti- 
mates. 

If  we  consider  the  merits  of  this  one 
bill  alone  we  could  argue  better  for  these 
Increased  expenditures;  however,  we 
must  consider  this  bUl  and  all  other  bills 
on  the  manner  they  affect  the  overall 
budget.  We  are  already  operating  this 
Government  at  a  deficit  of  around  a 
half  billion  dollars  per  month.  The  cost 
ot  Uving  is  at  an  all  time  high,  and  In- 
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flation  is  a  real  threat.  Taxes  are  as  high 
as  the  Americati  people  can  afford  to  pay, 
and  those  who  are  proposing  these  ever- 
expanding  expenditures  should  begin 
explaining  to  their  constituents  just  how 
they  plaai  to  oay  for  them. 


Descriptioii 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
tabulation  of  the  bills  that  have  been 
acted  on  by  either  one  House  or  the 
other  up  to  this  point.  The  tabulation 
includes  the  pending  bill.  The  tabula- 


tion shows  how  the  amounts  have  been 
increased  substantially  over  the  budget 
estimates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  £is  follows: 


PENDING  POTENTIAL  CONGRESSIONAL  INCREASES  TO  1970  BUDGET  OUTLAYS 
lAmounts  in  millionsl 


Increase  over  request 


Authority 


Outlays 


Appropriation  bills: 

Agriculture  and  re  ated  agencies,  as  passed  by  Senate  (July 
7,  1969),  exclud  ng  administration's  amended  increase  ot 

J270  tor  food  stinps 

House  bill  (May  27,  1969). 

Labor-HEW.  as  parsed  by  Houst  (July  31,  1969)— Inereas* 

mainly  lor  eduction 

Public  works  and  ^EC,  as  passed  by  House  (Oct.  8.  1969>— 

Increase  mainiyi  water  pollution  grants 

Other  legislation: 

H.B.  1300C— raises  Federal  civilian  and  military  pay  etfectiv* 
Oct.  1, 1969.  lor  host  otfice  and  Jan.  1, 1970  for  remainder; 
lull  year  cost  if  1971  about  J4,300,000,000.  Passed  by 

House  Oct.  14,  1B69:  1970  cost  will  be    .        

Social  SMurily  baiefits— Proposal  to  make  effective  Jan- 
uary 1970  instep)  b'  March  1970  as  recommended 

Proposal  to  laise  benelils  by  15  percent  (instead  of  10 
percent  as  rBcommended)  and  make  effective  January 

1970;  in  adiition  to  amount  immediately  above 

H.R.  11959— Gl  b|ll  lor  veterans  education  assistance,  as 
passed  by  Housi  Aug  4,  1969 
-     S.  2542— Food  stimp  amendments,  as  passed  by  Senate 
Sept.24, 1969    1.  


$405 
(-161) 

J313 
(+173) 

!,078 

+539 

301 

16 

1,550 

1,550 

(') 

465 

(') 

580 

40O 

400 

640 

600 

Increase  over  request 


Description 


Authority 


Outlay 


Other  legislation — Continued 

H.R  11651— School  lunch  amendments  for  child  nutrition, 
as  passed  by  House  July  21.  1969 

H  R.  13194  and  S  2721  — Increases  authorization  for  national 
defense  education  loans,  work-study  grants,  and  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants.  Passed  by  Senate  SepL  16, 1%9; 
passed  by  House  Sept.  15,  1969;  in  conference . 

H.R.  514  and  S.  2218— Expands  impacted  area  education  aid 
for  public  housing  children.  Passed  by  House  Apr.  23, 

1969;  Senate  has  held  hearings 

Potential  nonenactment  of  recommendations  to  reduce  spending: 

Postal  rate  increase  (H  R  10877)— Original  proposal  lor 
July  1  effective  date  would  save  {591;  it  is  still  possible 
to  make  a  Jan.  1  effective  date  and  save  about 

Farmers  Home  Administration— Proposal  to  permit  certain 
operating  loans  and  to  provide  that  certain  insured  loans 
to  public  bodies  could  be  sold  as  taxable  instruments; 
this  could  save  . 

Veterans'  Administration  (H  R.  11703>— Proposal  to  permit 
sale  of  direct  loans  at  more  than  a  2-percentage  point 
discount  could  cut  outlays  by. . . 

Total, allltems  above. 


(') 

$333 
230 

300 

(') 
(') 


1100 

239 
HS 

300 

292 
121 


5,237 


5,637 


■  Means  not  applicaljle.  The  specific  budget  authority  for  fiscal  1970  is  not  necessarily  related 
to  the  specihc  1970  oujlay  effect. 


Note:  The  above  listing  covers  only  major  increases  that  are  still  pending  in  the  Congress. 
The  estimates  were  prepared  by  Bureau  of  the  Budget  examiners,  sometimes  in  consultation 
with  agency  staffers,  and  are  not  precisely  the  same  as  those  earned  in  the  "1970  Budget  score- 
keeping  report  "  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  ot  Federal  Expenditures. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  these 
bills  are  approved  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  being  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, it  would  require  $5,637  million  of 
extra  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

I  repeat,  we  are  alreadj'  operating  the 
Government  at  a  deficit  of  between  $5 
and  $6  billion  a  year.  If  this  Congress 
returns  to  the  position  of  operating  the 
Government  at  a  level  beyond  our  income 
by  $1  billion  a  month  we  shall  never  get 
inflation  imder  control.  We  have  to  start 
somewhere,  acd  the  place  to  start  is 
right  here. 

I  think  thai  what  we  should  do  is  to 
stand  by  the  IJouse  proposal,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  23-ipeTcent  increase. 

Mr.  Presideit,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  w^ich  would  substitute  the 
House  bill  fori  title  I.  It  does  not  deal 
with  the  other  titles  of  the  bill,  but  it 
would  restore!  the  House  provisions  of 
title  I  which  \iould  increase  these  bene 
fits,  even  thenj  to  about  26  percent  over 
the  present  law.  I  think 
a  much  better  chance  of 
getting  this  bi^  in  its  final  form  approved 
by  the  President  if  we  approved  this 
amendment.  A  fter  all,  a  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  whicli  i  iltimately  may  not  become 
law  is  not  real  y  as  much  to  the  veterans 
as  a  bill  with  ',  esser  benefits  which  could 
become  the  laiv.  Certainly,  a  26-percent 
too  unreasonable 

I  ask  that  the  clerk  state  the  amend 
ment 

PREStlDING     OFFICER      i  Mr 
chair  > .  The  amendment 


further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  was  on  page  6.  strike 
out  line  22  and  all  that  follows  through 
and  including  line  9  on  page  14,  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

That  section  1504(b)  of  chapter  31  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  subsistence  allowance  of  a  vet- 
eran-trainee Is  to  be  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table,  and  shall  be 
the  monthly  amount  shown  in  column  II, 
m,  or  rv  (whichever  is  applicable  as  deter- 
mined by  the  veteran's  dependency  status) 
opposite  the  appropriate  type  of  training  as 
specified  in  column  I: 


(a)  by  deleting  In  the  last  sentence  of 
section  1677(b)  "$130"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "165"; 

(b)  the  table  contained  In  paragraph  ( 1 1  of 
section  1682(a)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 


"Column  I 


Column     Column     Column 
II  III  IV 


Column  V 


Type  ol  No  de-    One  de-    Two  de-    Mote  than  two 

program         pendents  pendent    pendents       dependents 


Institutional: 

Full  time 

Three-quarter 

lime 

Halt  time.. 

Cooperative 


$165 

121 
78 
!33 


The  amount  in 

column  IV, 

plus  the  lol- 
lowing  lor 

each  depend- 

ent in  excess 

ol  two: 

197 

J222 

$13 

147 

170 

9 

96 

109 

7 

159 

184 

9."; 

the  amount  in 
we  would  have 


"Column  I 


Column 
II 


Column 
III 


Column 
IV 


Type  of  training 


Two  or 
No  de-      One  de-      more  de- 
pendents    pendent      pendents 


(c)  by  deleting  in  section  1682(b)   "$130" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$165"; 

(d)  by    deleting    in    section    1682(c)(2) 
"$130"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$165"; 

le)  the  table  contained  In  section  1682(d) 
( 2 )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 


Institutional: 

Full-lime $127 

Three-quarters  time 92 

Halftime 63 

Institutional  on-farm,  ap- 
prentice or  other  on-job 
training:  Full  time. 109 


$173 
127 
86 


144 


$201 
150 
98 


173 


The 
Spong  in  the 
will  be  stated 

The  bill  cle^-k  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.    WILLJaMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  I  a^  k  unanimous  consent  that 


Where  any  full-time  trainee  has  more  than 
two  dependents  and  is  not  eligible  to  re- 
ceive additional  compensation  as  provided 
by  section  315  or  section  355  (whichever  Is 
applicable)  of  this  title,  the  subsistence  al- 
lowance prescribed  in  column  IV  of  the  fore- 
going table  shall  be  increased  by  an  addi- 
tional $6  per  month  for  each  dependent  in 
excess  of  two." 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  34  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 


Column 

Column 

Column 

"Column  1 

II 

III 

IV 

Column  V 

Node- 

One  de- 

Two de- 

More  than  two 

Basis 

pendents 

pendent  pendents 

dependents 

The  amount  in 

Column  IV, 

plus  the  tol- 

loMing  lor 

each  de- 

pendent in 

excess  ol 

two: 

Fulltime 

$133 

$159 

$184 

S9 

Three-quarter 

time 

96 

116 

134 

6 

Hall-time 

64 

77 

90 

4"; 
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(f)  the  table  contained  In  section  1663(b) 
Is  amended  to  re&d  as  follows : 


Two  or 

No  de-  OiM  it-  mere  de- 

"PerMs  ot  trainini      pendents  pendent  pendents 

First  6  months $102  »114  $127 

Second  6  months 76  89  IW 

Thirds  months 51  64  /6 

Fourth  and  any  suecseding  ,, 

6  month  periods 25  38  bl. 


and 


Skc.  3.  Section  16B4(a)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  deleting  in  paragraph  (2)  Immedi- 
ately after  the  semicolon  the  word  "and"; 

(b)  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(c)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  an  academic  high  school  course  re- 
quiring sixteen  units  for  a  full  course  shall 
be  considered  a  full-time  course  when  a 
minimum  of  four  units  per  year  is  required. 
For  the  ptirpo»e  °^  ^^^  paragraph,  a  unit 
Is  defined  to  be  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  sijcty-mlnute  hours  or  their 
equivalent  of  study  In  any  subject  in  one 
year." 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  35  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  amending  section  1732(a)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
on  behalf  of  an  eligible  person  who  is  pur- 
suing a  program  of  education  consisting  of 
institutional  courses  shall  be  computed  at 
the  rate  ot  (1)  $165  per  month  if  pursued 
on  a  full-time  basis.  (2)  $121  per  month  if 
pursued  on  a  three-quarters  time  basis,  and 
(3)  $76  per  month  If  pursued  on  a  half-time 
basis." 

(b)  by  deleting  In  section  1732(b)  "$105" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$133";  and 

(c)  by  amending  section  1742(a)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  While  the  eligible  person  Is  enrolled 
In  and  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  special 
restorative  training,  the  parent  or  guardian 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  on  his  behalf  a 
special  training  allowance  computed  at  the 
basic  rate  of  $165  per  month.  If  the  charges 
for  tuition  and  fees  applicable  to  any  such 
course  are  more  than  $50  per  calendar  month 
the  basic  monthly  allowance  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  amount  that  such  charges 
exceed  $50  a  month,  upon  election  by  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  eligible  person  to 
have  such  person's  period  of  entitlement  re- 
duced by  one  day  for  each  $5.30  that  the 
special  training  allowance  paid  exceeds  the 
basic  monthly  allowance." 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  efifect  on  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1969. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  state  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  as  I  have  pointed  out  to 
the  Senator  from  California,  that  the 
amendment  does  embrace  the  House 
language  of  the  bill  in  title  I  and  that 
that  is  all  it  does  change. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment.  These  figures  were 
considered  in  the  committee.  They  were 
rejected  unanimously  by  all  members  of 
the  committee,  of  both  parties,  on  the 
ground  that  the  increases  of  2  years  ago 
were  totally  inadequate,  and  did  not 
bring  payments  at  that  time  to  the  level 
that  veterans  of  prior  wars  had  received. 
The  payments  are  even  more  inequitable 
now,  as  inflation  has  devoured  the  dol- 
lars and  increased  the  cost  of  education. 


The  only  just  and  proper  thing  to  do  is 
to  hold'  to  the  Senate  language,  which 
will  insure  that  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  are  given  the  same  educational 
opportunities,  the  same  assistance  in 
adjusting  to  civilian  life,  that  veterans 
of  other  wars  have  received:  no  less  the 
abominable  and  deploring  figures  show- 
ing how  few  veterans  are  able  to  take 
advantage  of  GI  educational  benefits 
now,  because  allowance  rates  are  so 
wholly  inadequate,  indicate  what  we 
must  do.  We  must  hold  to  the  Senate 
language. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  House  bill  does  recognize  that 
as  a  result  of  inflation  some  increase  is 
necessary,  and  it  does  increase  the  bene- 
flts  by  approximately  26  percent.  What  I 
object  to  is  the  Senate's  effort  to  increase 
further  these  beneflts  by  46  percent. 
This  Is  nearly  $400  million  over  budget 
estimates. 

My  only  point  is  that  if  these  increases 
continue  along  this  line  we  will  have  a 
staggering  deficit.  Earlier  I  placed  in  the 
Record  a  tabulation  showing  some  of 
these  proposed  increases  in  other  pend- 
ing bills.  Do  we  want  to  launch  again  on 
a  road  of  heavy  deficit  spending?  If  so  we 
shall  in  effect  not  be  giving  these  veter- 
ans any  increase,  because  infiatlon  will 
soon  take  it  away  from  them. 

We  saw  the  statistics  this  morning 
which  indicate  that  the  cost  of  living 
last  month  rose  .5  percent,  and  that  is  an 
average  of  6  percent  a  year. 

The  reason  why  the  present  benefits 
are  inadequate  is  that  the  erosion  of  in- 
flation has  destroyed  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  I  realize,  and  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  California,  that  a 
good  argument  can  be  made  for  almost 
any  increase  on  a  program  for  our  vet- 
erans. A  good  argument  can  be  made  for 
any  one  of  these  bills  taken  alone.  But  in 
my  opinion  we  must  consider  these  In- 
creases as  a  cumulative  total.  Congress 
has  asked  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  hold  expenditures  for  this  fiscal 
year  to  $192.9  billion,  and  the  President 
has  sent  a  letter  to  Congress  in  which  he 
promised  that  he  will  do  just  that.  If  this 
bill  increasing  expenditures  between  $375 
and  $400  million  beyond  that  which  is 
provided  for  in  that  budget  is  passed  the 
President  will  have  no  choice  but  to  ex- 
pend the  money,  and  that  will  automati- 
cally raise  the  expenditure  ceiling.  The 
President  cannot  hold  that  ceiling  If 
Congress  itself  is  going  to  continue  these 
increases. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter which  the  President  sent  to  Congress 
a  couple  of  months  ago,  in  which  he 
promised  to  hold  this  ceiling,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  WHrrE  House, 
Washington,  Jvly  IS,  1969. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Senatob  Williams:  I  am  aware  of  the 
concern  over  extension  of  tlie  surtax  and 
repeal  of  the  investment  credit  unless  ex- 
penditure controls  are  made  clearly  effec- 
tive.  Possibly   some   of   this   concern   arises 


from  the  flexibility  of  the  expenditure  con- 
uol  provision  of  HJl.  11400  Just  passed  by 
the  Congress. 

In  this  legUlatlon  the  limit  on  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  year  1970  would  appear  to  be 
$191.9  billion — one  billion  below  the  $192.9 
billion  projected  In  my  revised  budget.  How- 
ever, the  actual  language  (1)  authorizes  me 
to  exceed  this  celling  by  two  billion  dollars 
for  increases  in  specified  items  of  uncon- 
trollable spending,  thereby  raising  the  cell- 
ing potentially  to  $193.9  billion;  and  (2) 
enables  Congress  to  raise  expenditures  by  any 
amount  for  any  program,  thereby  i>ermlttlng 
automatic  Congressional  increases  In  the 
celling. 

There  is  an  obvious  advantage  In  having 
a  precise  celling — one  which  clearly  specifies 
the  maximum  allowable  expenditures.  I 
therefore  assure  you  and  your  colleagues 
that  I  accept  in  good  faith  the  $191.9  billion 
celling  as  passed  by  Congress.  More  than  this, 
barring  a  plainly  critical  and  presently  un- 
foreseeable emergency.  I  will  hold  total  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  1970  within  the  $192.9 
bllUon  indicated  in  my  April  budget  pro- 
posals. 

I  will  regard  this  $192  9  billion  maximum 
as  a  celling  on  fiscal  1970  expenditures,  on 
this  premise — that  when  an  increase  is  ap- 
proved by  Congress  or  develops  in  one  pro- 
gram it  will  be  offset  by  a  corresponding  de- 
crease In  another  program,  thereby  keeping 
the  total  budget  within  the  $192.9  billion 
maximum. 

For  the  Executive  Branch  this  means  that 
if  uncontrollable  spending,  such  as  interest 
on  the  public  debt  and  social  security  bene- 
fits, should  exceed  the  April  estimates,  or 
if  other  spending  essential  to  the  national 
welfare  is  approved,  the  additional  spend- 
ing will  have  to  be  offset  by  reductions  else- 
where. Further  it  means  that,  if  the  Con- 
gress should  vote  expenditures  above  those 
provided  for  In  the  breakdown  of  the  $192.9 
billion  total.  It  will  also  need  to  impose  com- 
pensating reductions  In  other  progrsons. 
Failure  to  establish  such  priorities  In  al- 
locating funds  within  the  $192  9  billion  total 
will  compel  the  Executive  Branch  either  to 
Impose  offsetting  reductions  itself  in  pro- 
grams approved  by  Congress  or  to  refrain 
from  spending  the  increase. 

I  believe  this  firm  expenditure  control, 
prompt  extension  of  the  surtax  and  the  ex- 
cises, and  repeal  of  the  Investment  tax  credit 
will  give  us  the  tools  our  country  needs  to 
brake  and  stop  Inflation.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Finance  Committee  will  follow  this 
action  with  prompt  consideration  of  a  major 
tax  revision  package  which  will  Include  many 
of  the  reform  proposals  I  recommended  to 
Congress  last  April. 

Working  together.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  can  estab- 
lish sound  priorities  and  keep  within  a  $192  9 
billion  expenditure  total  for  1970.  I  assure 
you  thnt  I  intend  to  see  that  this  is  done. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixom. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Is  the  application  of  the 
provisions  the  Senator  is  discussing  in 
this  bill  limited  only  to  veterans  of  Viet- 
nam? Does  it  extend  to  other  veterans? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  lim- 
ited to  title  I  of  the  bill  alone— just  title 
I.  It  does  not  deal  with  the  other  titles 
of  this  bill.  It  is  not  limited  to  just  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  is  that  title  limited 
to  veterans  of  Vietnam  only? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  No.  It  applies  to  all 
post-Korean  conflict  veterans. 
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Mr.  COTTOrl.  It  is  the  same  meaning. 
That  is  practically  synonymous,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  CRANSTJON.  Veterans  who  served 
for  any  period!  after  January  31,  1955, 
would  be  covered.  So  it  applies  to  people 
who  served  prlpr  to  Vietnam,  but  may 
be  called  "Viettiam."  because  this  is  the 
war  at  the  partcular  time. 

Mr.  COTTOf*.  Even  those  veterans 
who  did  not  seiVe  during  any  hostilities? 

Mr.  WILLIAilS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  applies  to  them? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  debate  this 
matter  further,  I  am  ready  to  vote.  But 
as  the  Senator!  vote  I  urge  them  to  re- 
member that  tfiey  have  gone  on  record 
earlier  this  yea^-  as  requesting  the  Pres- 
ident to  hold  total  expenditures  for  fiscal 
1969  not  to  e:^eed  $192.9  billion.  Per- 
sonally, I  meafct  it,  and  that  is  why  I 
am  supporting  khe  pending  amendment. 
Unless  the  cost  of  this  bill  is  reduced 
here  in  the  Seriate  or  in  the  conference, 
the  President  M^iH  have  little  choice  but 
to  veto  the  mebsure. 


.  -ORDEI 

Mr.  McGO^ 
unanimous  co: 
to  proceed  for 

The  PRES: 
objection?  The 
is  so  ordered 


OF  BUSINESS 

IRN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
>ent  that  I  be  permitted 
5  minutes  out  of  order. 
:NG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it 


ADMINISTl  tATION  POLICY  ON 
'riETNAM 


ref  jrence 


Sta  es 


Mr.  McGOVfRN 
terday  I  spoke 
with  respect 
with  special 
had  been  made 
the  United 
several  of  our 
on   my    remar|s 
which  I  would 

I  recognize 
existed  from 
issue  within  th(; 
our  various 
take.  But  I  waa 
words  in  the 
from  Arizona  > 

Where  was  th« 
nation — 


Mr.  President,  yes- 

l^riefly  on  the  Senate  floor 

the  issue  of  Vietnam, 

to  statements  that 

by  the  Vice  President  of 

After  I  left  the  floor. 

cJDlleagues.  in  commenting 

made   statements    to 

ike  to  refer  now. 

differences  that  have 

very  beginning  on  this 

Senate,  and  we  all  have 

for  the  stands  we 

astounded  to  read  these 

■emarks  of  the  Senator 

:  )At.  Fannin  > .  He  said : 

Senator's  righteous  Indlg- 


the 
tl:e 


reasons 


Meaning  my 
during  the  Keni^ 
years? 

We  have  a  rigl^t 
question.  It  Is 
strongly  Indignation 
dent  is  a  membei 


Sen  ator  j 


Then  the 
Murphy),  in 
vein  on  my 

Certainly.  If 
kota   feels   that 
Vietnam  was  a 
waited   an   extremely 
himself. 


I  must  say. 
a  very 
really  very  harfi 


righteous  indignation — 
y  years  and  the  Johnson 


iideed 


to  have  an  answer  to  that 
strange  to  watch  how 
waxes  when  the  Presi- 
of  the  other  party. 


from  California  <  Mr. 

dommenting  in  a  similar 

renarks  of  yesterday,  said: 

tie  Senator  from  South  Da- 

the  entire   Intervention  in 

n^istake,  I  think  that  he  has 

long   time   to  express 


Mr. 


President,  that  this  is 

discouraging  thing  to  read.  It  Is 

on  the  ego  of  a  Senator 


who  has  been  speaking  out  on  this  issue 
for  5  or  6  years  to  discover  that  two  of 
the  illustrious  Members  of  this  body 
were  not  aware  that  I  had  said  anything 
about  it  until  yesterday. 

I  have  never  felt  that  the  Vietnam 
issue  was  a  partisan  matter.  The  debate 
on  this  issue  began  years  ago  in  the  Sen- 
ate, when  we  did  have  a  President  from 
my  party  in  the  White  House.  I  think  my 
remarks  have  been  not  only  numerous 
but  also  rather  blunt  on  this  issue  for  a 
long  time. 

For  example,  during  the  Kennedy 
years,  on  September  24,  1963, 1  called  for 
our  disengagement  from  Vietnam  then 
and  the  removal  of  our  forces;  and  I 
warned  that  if  we  proceeded  further 
down  that  road,  we  would  be  attaching 
ourselves  to  a  government  in  South  Viet- 
nam that  did  not  have  the  support  and 
the  respect  of  the  people  of  that  country, 
and  that  it  was  a  self-defeating  road  for 
us  to  follow. 

During  the  Presidency  of  former  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  I  took  the  floor  time  after 
time  to  mal;e  remarks  that  were  just  as 
blunt  and  just  as  candid  as  anything  I 
said  yesterday,  warning  at  one  time  some 
3  years  ago  that  cur  continued  involve- 
ment in  this  war  represented  the  most 
tragic  military,  moral,  and  political 
blunder  in  our  national  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  all  those 
things — which,  personally,  I  am  almost 
getting  a  little  tired  of  hearing — to  make 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy  >,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona <  Mr.  Fannin  ) ,  and  otherr  who  spoke 
yesterday  understand  that  my  criticism 
today  is  neither  new  or  partisan.  This 
has  been  a  long-time  concern  of  mine. 

I  do  not  criticize  Mr.  Agnew  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States  because 
they  are  Republicans.  I  take  issue  with 
them  because  I  believe  that,  like  their 
predecessors,  they  are  following  a  mis- 
taken course. 

I  have  one  or  two  other  points  on  the 
comments  that  were  raised  yesterday  by 
the  Senators  to  whom  I  have  referred. 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen ) ,  in  commenting  on  my  suggestion 
for  disengagement,  referred  to  the 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam. 
He  said:  "What  about  those  prisoners?" 

He  asked  whether  we  are  going  to  walk 
out  and  leave  them. 

In  the  resolution  I  have  offered  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate  is  a 
provision  that  the  disengagement  would 
not  take  place  until  we  had  secured  the 
release  of  American  prisoners.  The  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  and 
others  are  cosponsors  of  that  resolution ; 
and  we  have  made  provision  that  Ameri- 
can forces  are  not  to  be  withdrawn  imtil 
the  release  of  American  prisoners  has 
been  carried  out. 

We  have  also  made  provision  in  that 
resolution  for  the  Vietnamese  who  would 
feel  threatened  by  our  disengagement, 
to  give  them  time  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  friendly  coun- 
tries which  would  be  willing  to  open 
their  borders  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

We  have  tried  to  be  sure  that  maxi- 


mum arrangements  are  made  for  the  se- 
curity of  our  forces  during  disengage- 
ment. 

This  Is  not  a  surrender,  as  It  has  been 
characterized  by  some  critics.  We  are 
leaving  behind  1  million  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces  which  we  have  equipped  and 
trained.  They  outnumber  the  enemy  in 
the  fleld  by  a  ratio  of  5  to  1.  That  is  not 
exactly  a  surrender.  It  would  be  a  trained 
and  equipped  army  of  1  million  men  in 
South  Vietnam,  where  we  have  spent  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  lives.  For  us  to  say  at  long 
last  the  time  has  come  for  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  to  resolve  this  struggle 
with  their  own  effort  and  dedication,  to 
me  is  not  a  surrender. 

I  wish  to  make  one  other  point.  In  to- 
day's Washington  Post  there  appears  an 
erroneous  statement  attributed  to  me 
which  I  wish  to  correct  while  I  have  the 
floor.  The  article  was  written  by  Mr. 
Peter  Osnos,  who  is  a  Washington  Post 
staff  writer.  In  the  article  it  is  stated: 

In  refusing  to  take  a  firm  stand  on  the 
Novemljer  events,  McGovern  reportedly  asked 
a  group  of  Moratorium  leaders  on  Tuesday: 
"Can  I  really  be  seen  on  the  same  platform 
with  David  Dellinger?" 

This  is  not  t(X)  important,  other  than 
for  me  to  say  there  is  not  a  grain  of 
truth  in  that  statement.  I  never  men- 
tioned Mr.  Dellinger's  name.  I  did  not 
know  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
November  events.  I  am  not  going  to 
make  my  judgment  on  criteria  of  that 
kind.  I  was  opposed  to  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam long  before  the  moratorium  and 
long  before  the  mobilization  of  Novem- 
ber. If  someone  with  whom  I  disagree 
comes  out  against  smallpox  that  is  not 
going  to  be  reason  for  me  to  dislike  small- 
pox. 

I  am  going  to  continue  to  oppose  the 
policy  and  make  my  judgment  not  on 
the  basis  of  who  agrees  or  disagrees  with 
me,  but  on  the  basis  of  what  is  in  the 
national  interest. 

I  did  tell  the  moratorium  leaders  I 
thought  they  should  be  cautious  and 
prudent  about  the  sponsorship  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  conduct  the  No- 
vember moratorium.  They  did  a  thought 
ful.  constructive,  nonviolent  job  in  Oc- 
tober. If  they  continue  in  that  vein  I 
have  the  feeling  that  increasing  num- 
bers of  people  will  be  standing  with  them 
as  we  move  along. 

I  think  in  all  fairness  to  the  President 
we  should  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
enimciate  any  change  in  policy  he  has 
in  mind  for  November  3.  and  perhaps 
after  that  date  all  of  us  will  be  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  make  a  judgment  on 
where  we  go  from  that  date  on. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
a  question.  The  Senator  does  feel  there 
are  certain  conditions  which  must  ^e  met 
before  we  walk  away  from  South  Viet- 
nam. Is  that  right? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Absolutely,  and  I 
have  incorporated  them  in  the  disen- 
gagement resolution  which  Is  pending. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Based  on  that,  if  Hanoi 
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and  the  National  Liberation  Front  would 
not  agree  with  those  conditions,  the 
Senator  would  agree  we  could  not  walk 
away? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes,  I  would  have  to 
alter  my  position.  I  do  not  agree  we  have 
to  have  500,000  troops  there,  but  I  do 
not  agree  we  can  walk  out  on  prisoners 
that  are  still  held  there. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  the  other  side  has 
made  it  clear  that  they  will  release  pris- 
oners only  when  we  take  everybody  out 
of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  They  said  they  are 
willing  to  discuss  that  issue  when  it  be- 
comes clear  we  are  disengaging.  I  think 
those  are  matters  that  can  be  discussed. 
That  is  the  kind  of  issue  we  should  be 
trying  to  discuss  with  them  in  Paris 
now,  and  I  hope  we  are. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  agree  that  we  are  all 
opposed  to  war  everywhere  and  particu- 
larly now  in  Vietnam.  But  I  happen  to 
believe  that  President  Nixon  is  embarked 
on  a  strategy  for  peace  and  that  he  Is 
making  progress. 

The  Senator  says  his  criticism  is  not 
new.  Maybe  it  should  be  new;  maybe  it 
should  be  changed,  as  we  have  a  new 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  hope  the  Senator 
is  correct.  I  joined  the  majortiy  leader 
yesterday  in  expressing  the  hope  that  we 
might  be  embarked  on  a  ceasefire.  I  hope 
we  move  In  that  direction. 

I  want  to  give  the  President  credit  for 
whatever  troops  have  been  withdrawn 
and  for  whatever  lessening  of  violence 
he  has  brought  about.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  away  from  the  steps  he  has  taken. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  it  is  my 
judgment  that  those  steps  were  taken  in 
part  because  of  the  steady  concern  that 
has  been  expressed  by  some  of  us  who 
have  been  speaking  out  over  the  last  few 
years.  I  think  that  served  to  help  Presi- 
dent Nixon  take  the  steps  he  has  taken. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator I  am  not  certain  of  that,  but  it  is 
good  to  hear  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  give  the  President  credit,  since 
he  has  been  a  strong  critic  of  President 
Nixon,  and  who  criticized  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson.  It 
should  be  encouraging  to  know  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  thinks  Pres- 
ident Nixon  is  going  In  the  right  direc- 
tion, though  perhaps  not  as  quickly  as 
the  Senator  would  like. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  President  Nixon  is. 
Maybe  he  is  not,  according  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota;  but  he  is,  ac- 
cording to  me. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  where  we 
disagree. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  we  have  to  recognize 
that  the  enemy  is  not  South  Vietnam  or 
this  Government,  but  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government.  Perhaps  we  give  the  wrong 
impression  by  harping  about  what  we 
are  doing  and  what  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  doing,  and  not  about  what 
the  enemy  is  doing. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  reason  the  de- 
bate develops  in  that  form  is  that  we 
do  not  have  much  influence  in  Hanoi  or 
with  the  Vietcong,  but  presumably  we 


have  some  influence  over  the  policy  In 
Saigon  and  in  our  Government.  I  think 
it  is  proper  that  the  major  force  of  our 
criticism  is  directed  at  our  policymaker* 
and  the  goverrmient  in  Saigon.  Presum- 
ably that  is  where  we  can  be  effective. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  addition,  we  do  not  have 
the  facts  with  respect  to  what  is  happen- 
ing in  North  Vietnam  or  with  the  Viet- 
cong. We  expose  our  cards;  they  do  not. 
It  is  easy  to  criticize  what  we  do  or  do 
not  do,  but  we  do  not  know  what  they 
are  doing  on  the  other  side  and  do  not 
criticize  as  we  should. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  have  criticized  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  in  the 
past,  and  today  on  their  prisoner  policy. 
They  will  not  tell  our  Government  or  the 
relatives  of  prisoners  if  those  who  are 
held  are  alive,  dead,  or  wounded.  That 
is  in  violation  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion I  deplore  it  and  it  is  a  barbaric 
practice.  I  think  it  is  a  self-defeating 
exercise  on  their  part  and  it  hurts  them 
in  world  public  opinion.  I  have  objected 
to  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  before 
and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  I  do  not 
paint  them  as  saints  in  this  bitter  and 
tragic  war,  but  I  am  trying  to  direct  my 
criticism  where  I  think  it  is  relevant  and 
that  is  toward  the  policymakers  of  our 
Government  and  our  Illustrious  ally  in 
Saigon. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  note  the  Senator  em- 
phasizes the  term  "illustrious."  None- 
theless, there  is  a  change  for  the  better 
in  the  war. 

The  Senator  pointed  out  yesterday 
that  he  had  experience  in  Worid  War  U 
and  I  recognize  this. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  One  has  to  keep  say- 
ing that  or  people  say  he  is  not  patriotic. 
It  is  a  little  self-serving  but  it  seems 
to  have  become  more  and  more  neces- 
sary to  show  that  one  is  a  patriot  in 
order  to  speak  his  convictions  on  mat- 
ters of  public  policy. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  been  here  only  long 
enough  to  assume  we  are  all  patriots  in 
the  Senate.  We  all  have  the  same  ulti- 
mate goal  and  that  is  disengagement  in 
Vietnam  as  quickly  as  we  can  with  honor. 

I  hope  the  Senator  agrees  after 
November  3  that  President  Nixon  is  get- 
ting us  out  of  this  war. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  hope  that  will  be 
the  case  and  I  shall  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent if  he  moves  in  that  direction. 


VETERANS  EDUCATION  AND  TRAIN- 
ING ASSISTANCE  AMENDMENTS 
ACT   OF    1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  'H.R.  11959)  to  amend 
chapters  31,  34,  and  35  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  increase  the 
rates  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  edu- 
cational assistance,  and  special  train- 
ing allowance  paid  to  eligible  veterans 
and  persons  under  such  chapters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(putting  the  question) . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware   (Mr.  Williams)    that  I  sup- 


ported his  amendment.  I  thought  it  was 
the  best  for  all  concerned.  Probably  the 
20-some-odd  million  veterans  in  Amer- 
ica are  the  largest  group  of  taxpayers 
we  have.  There  Is  no  bloc  larger  than 
our  veterans  and  their  families.  They 
have  more  stake  in  the  welfare  and  per- 
petuation of  this  Government.  They 
have  more  stake  in  the  prevention  and 
retarding  of  inflation. 

I  would  have  liked  very  much  to  have 
voted  for  the  larger  bill,  but  I  believe 
that  the  President,  having  made  a  rec- 
ommendation for  a  certain  amount  for 
veterans'  benefit  increases,  and  the 
House  having  added  to  that  about  $400 
million,  we  should  not  go  beyond  the 
House  figure.  The  committee  bill  was 
substantially  more  than  that. 

I  voted  for  the  House  version  because  I 
am  for  the  veteran.  I  feel  that  that  i.s 
the  best  way  to  serve  him  and  his  family. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  than): 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his  re- 
marks, and  I  agree  with  him  completely. 


VIETNAM— THE  RESULTS  OF  PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSONS  BOMBING  HALT 
18  MONTHS  AGO 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  little  more  than  18  months  ago 
that  the  then  President,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  restricted  and  subsequently 
eliminated  all  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. President  Johnson  did  this  with 
the  expectation  that  it  would  bring 
about  productive  peace  talks  in  Paris. 

Now,  what  has  happened  during  that 
18-month  period? 

The  Paris  peace  talks  have  produced 
zero  results. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  we  are  any 
closer  to  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  war  today  than  we  were  18 
months  ago. 

What  has  been  the  result  on  the  battle- 
front  of  President  Johnson's  decision  to 
restrict  and  then  eliminate  all  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam? 

The  result  on  the  battlefront  has  been 
this:  During  that  18-month  period- 
April  1.  1968  through  October  18,  1969— 
the  United  States  has  suffered  147,571 
battle  casualties,  dead  and  wounded. 

This  figure  of  147.571  U.S.  battle  cas- 
ualties represents  50.1  percent  of  all  the 
casualties  we  have  suffered  in  this  long 
Vietnam  war. 

Yes,  during  the  past  18  months — since 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was  re- 
stricted and  then  halted — half  of  all  our 
casualties  have  occurred.  Through  last 
Saturday,  our  Vietnam  casualties  totaled 
294,578. 

This  week's  casualty  count  is  78  dead 
and  684  wounded.  This  is  the  third  week 
of  relatively  low  casualty  figures.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  this  means  a 
permanent  reduction  in  the  level  of 
fighting. 

Pi'om  the  beginning.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  felt,  and  have  stated  many  times 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  it  was 
a  grave  error  of  judgment  to  become 
involved  in  a  ground  war  in  Asia.  But 
then  we  compounded  that  error  by  the 
way  the  war  was  conducted. 
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The  record!  shows  that  regardless  of 
the  concessions  made  by  the  United 
States,  the  enemy  has  given  nothing  in 
return  and  has  continued  to  demand 
that  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong 
be  awarded  a  total  political  victory. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  iiould  not  be  lulled  into  a 
lalse  sense  of  security  by  fruitless  peace 
talks  and  a  a  occasional  low  casualty 
week. 

The  end  of 'the  war  is  not  in  sight  and 
the  casualties  continue.  There  should  be 
no  sense  of  security  so  long  as  American 
lives  are  bein^  lost. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
President  Ni:ton  is  sincerely  attempting 
to  bring  this! war  to  an  honorable  con- 
clusion. 

While  I  do  not  see  an  early  ending  to 
it,  I  do  believe  that  we  can  best  reach 
the  earliest  conclusion  of  the  war  by 
supporting  ottr  Conunander  in  Chief  in 
this  hour  of  crisis. 


THE  NEip  TO  UPGRADE  THE 
NATION'S  MARITIME  FORCES 

-  Mr. -THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
-member  of  tlie  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, I  have  ijeen  alerted  to  the  impor- 
tance of  our  imerchant  marine  fleet  for 
some  time,  apd  unfortunately  the  past 
history  and  present  condition  of  Amer- 
ica's maritime  strength  is  a  sorry  record. 

A  simple  examination  of  the  facts 
clearly  shows;  the  low  point  to  which  we 
have  allowed  our  merchant  marine  fleet 
to  sink,  and  it  is  therefore  quite  reassur- 
ing to  me  tha|t  President  Nixon  has  sub- 
mitted to  thej  Congress  today  some  pro- 
posals to  coijrect  this  situation. 

It  is  felt  uiey  will  provide  dynamic 
and  far-reacfiing  programs  to  return 
American-flaJ  vessels  to  the  prominence 
they  once  en;  oyed  on  the  high  seas. 

The  Nixon  naritime  program  will  cer- 
tainly receive  my  close  attention  and 
study.  Many  of  us  here  In  the  Senate 
recognize  the  need  for  progressive  action 
in  this  area  fis  our  national  security  is 
deeply  involved. 

In  recent  iears,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  failed  to  give  our  merchant 
marine  the  type  of  support  it  has  de- 
served. The  ttefense  Department  has  a 
real  stake  in  our  commercial  shipping 
program,  but  its  failure  to  act  more  af- 
firmatively ^as  resulted  in  continued 
slippage  of  olir  merchant  fleet  and  low 
morale  amon '  those  who  are  engaged  in 
its  activities. 

A  similar  situation  has  existed  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  where  the 
Maritime  A  Iministration  is  located, 
mainly  becaui  e  of  an  unfortunate  admin- 
istrative organization  which  places  the 
maritime  functions  outside  the  main- 
stream of  activity.  The  establishment  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  as  an  inde- 
pendent agercy  should  be  given  careful 
consideration, 

Mr.  President,  the  guilt  for  our  failures 
in  the  merchJ  ,nt  maiine  field  are  not  lim- 
ited to  these  two  Departments  by  any 
means — they  lie  here  in  the  Congress,  at 
the  White  House,  and  elsewhere. 

The  imporiant  thing  is  for  this  com- 
placency to  be  dispelled  through  the  ef- 


forts of  all  concerned  working  together 
to  hammer  out  a  plan  and  a  program  to 
correct  this  deficiency.  Perliaps  we  need 
some  of  President  Nixon's  "bring  us  to- 
gether "  philoaophy  applied  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

One  of  my  main  reasons  for  concern 
in  this  area  is  the  aspect  of  national  se- 
curity. My  fellow  South  Carolinian,  the 
Honorable  Mendel  Rpvers,  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
shares  this  concern.  The  interim  report 
of  Mr.  Rivers'  Sea  Power  Subcommittee 
should  be  studied  by  all  of  us  here  in  the 
Congress. 

To  understand  this  situation,  we  must 
first  address  oiirselves  to  the  current 
status  of  our  maritime  forces.  A  few  well 
chosen  facts  amply  make  the  point.  They 
ai:e: 

First.  The  United  States  is  carrying 
only  about  5  percent  of  its  total  foreign 
commerce  in  American-flag  ships  while 
Russian  ships  are  carrying  50  percent. 

Second.  The  American  merchant  ma- 
rine lias  declined  from  1,900  ships  in 
1950  to  1.100  ships  in  1968. 

Third.  During  the  same  1950  to  1968 
period,  the  Soviet  fleet  increased  from 
1.9  million  tons  to  1,400  ships  of  10.4  mil- 
lion tons. 

Fourth.  Eighty  percent  of  the  U.S. 
merchant  fleet  is  over  20  years  old  and 
ranks  sixth  in  world  status. 

Fifth.  Modem  air  travel  has  made 
great  strides  but  98  percent  of  our  trade 
continues  to  move  by  ship  and  99  per- 
cent of  the  beans,  bullets,  and  other  sup- 
plies going  to  Vietnam  travel  by  sea. 

Sixth.  The  Unite-  States  relies  on  for- 
eign-flag ships  to  carry  95  percent  of 
some  66  strategic  and  critical  commodi- 
ties imported  here. 

Seventh.  A  study  has  shoven  that  had 
our  merchant  fleet  remained  as  strong 
as  prior  to  World  War  11,  we  could  have 
counted  a  positive  badance  of  payments 
of  $5  billion  instead  of  a  deficit  of  $23 
billion. 

Eighth.  While  U.S.  merchant  presence 
declines,  Soviet  ships  are  visiting  nearly 
900  ports  in  about  100  countries  annually. 
The  first  Soviet  ship  to  sail  through  the 
Golden  Gate  In  21  years  visited  the  port 
of  San  Francisco  in  early  September. 

Mr.  President,  privately  owned  U.S. 
merchant  vessels  now  nimiber  less  than 
1,000.  Twenty-five  of  these  are  passenger 
cargo  ships,  around  650  are  freighters 
and  about  275  are  tankers.  Of  these, 
about  a  third  are  subsidized.  About  15 
new  ships  a  year  are  being  built.  While 
the  Government  does  have  some  ships  in 
reserve,  less  than  200  of  them  are  in  con- 
dition to  make  their  activation  eco- 
nomically feasible.  Most  of  them  are 
barely  worth  scrapping. 

Another  important  factor  in  our  mari- 
time picture  is  that  our  aging  fleet  is  not 
configured  to  compete  in  today's  trading 
enviroimient.  Most  of  our  fieet  consists 
of  general  cargo  vessels  while  today's 
merchant  ships  carrying  80  percent  of 
the  world's  cargo  are  bulk  carriers  such 
as  tankers  and  grain  and  ore  carriers. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  re- 
storing our  merchant  marine  fleet  relates 
directly  to  two  key  areas,  defense  and 
economic. 


We  must  never  forget  some  seven- 
tenths  of  the  earth's  surface  is  covered 
by  water.  When  Britain  ruled  the  oceans, 

and  most  of  the  world,  it  was  through  the 
power  of  her  merchant  fleet  as  much  as 
anything  else.  They  could  turn  off  or 
increase  imports  and  thus  use  this  eco- 
nomic factor  in  a  political  sense. 

Many  believe  the  showdown  with  com- 
mimlsm  will  come  on  the  economic 
front.  We  are  so  dependent  on  foreign 
merchant  ships  today  that  our  Nation's 
economy  and  defense  could  be  greatly 
weakened  through  the  force  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  by  an  unfriendly  nation 
or  group  of  nations. 

The  Soviets  are  very  much  aware  of 
these  facts.  They  are  not  adding  to  their 
merchant  fleets  for  economic  reasons 
alone,  they  have  an  eye  on  the  military 
and  political  reasons  as  well.  However,  it 
has  been  only  in  the  past  two  decades 
that  the  Soviets  have  recognized  the  in- 
separability of  the  various  functions  of 
a  strong  merchant  fleet. 

With  the  Soviets  moving  so  rapidly  in 
this  field,  what  is  to  stop  them  from 
taking  the  trade  routes  away  from  the 
ships  of  other  countries?  Remember, 
these  are  the  same  coimtries  we  are  de- 
pending upon  to  import  87  percent  of 
the  bauxite  we  use,  100  percent  of  the 
cliromite,  88  percent  of  the  cobalt,  33  per- 
cent of  the  iron  ore,  54  percent  of  the 
primai-y  lead,  99  percent  of  the  man- 
ganese ore,  94  percent  of  the  mica  sheet, 
90  percent  of  the  nickel,  100  percent  of 
the  natural  rubber,  48  percent  of  the 
sugar,  99  percent  of  the  tin,  and  so  on. 

Russia  is  now  handling  50  percent  of 
its  foreign  commerce  versus  our  5  per- 
cent. Japan  has  prescribed  tliat  their 
merchant  marine  carry  60  percent  of 
her  exports  and  70  percent  of  her  im- 
ports. 

But  it  is  the  scope  and  the  momentum 
of  the  Russian  program  which  gives  us 
all  cause  to  give  this  problem  more  at- 
tention. In  the  long  term,  the  Soviets 
might  well  gain  a  position  which  would 
enable  them  to  dictate  shipping  rates  in 
shipping  conferences  and  radically  re- 
structure them  in  the  interests  of  Soviet 
objectives. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  of  declining 
maritime  strength  for  the  United  States 
is  not  a  new  one.  Its  solution  is  complex, 
many  elements  are  involved,  and  many 
forces  within  the  industry  are  pulling  at 
one  another.  Added  to  this  you  have  the 
Government  subsidy  problem,  cheap 
foreign  shipyards,  and  not  the  least  by 
any  means  is  lack  of  understEinding  by 
the  American  public. 

Some  means  must  be  found  to  inform 
the  American  people  of  this  problem.  I 
dare  say  today  more  is  known  about  the 
yachts  of  Aristotle  Onassls  than  our  mer- 
chant marine  fleet.  But  for  the  most  part, 
the  American  people  are  landbound  in 
their  tiiinking.  The  Navy  Leafeue  and 
other  groups  are  trying  to  overcome  this 
problem,  but  more  must  be  done.  Young 
men  in  my  State  often  turn  down  oppor- 
tunities to  obtain  a  free  education  at  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  because  they 
do  not  understand  the  importance  of  the 
seas  nor  see  any  great  future  in  this  area. 
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Mr.  President,  we  Americans  are  bask- 
ing in  the  pride  of  our  moon  landing.  It 
was  a  magnificent  achievement,  but  one 
which  the  Russians  launched  when  they 
sent  Sputnik  whirling  around  mother 
earth.  Our  children  are  going  to  better 
schools,  better  because  the  Soviets  chal- 
lenged us  in  producing  minds  which 
could  direct  our  course  in  the  complex 
times  ahead.  Maybe  the  Russians  will 
do  us  another  service  when  the  Ameri- 
can people  wake  up  to  the  fact  they  are 
driving  fast  in  an  effort  to  control  the 
seas — with  merchant  ships,  and  sub- 
marines. If  we  can  get  this  message  to 
the  American  people,  they  will  respond. 

The  future  situation  is  even  more  fore- 
boding when  you  take  into  accoimt  a  re- 
cent survey  which  shows  Russians  are 
building  six  times  more  new  ships  than 
this  Nation. 

Had  the  maritime  concept  been  under- 
stood in  America,  our  people  might  have 
understood  and  accepted  the  need  to 
block  Haiphong  Harbor  to  the  Commu- 
nist ships  which  carry  the  arms  used  to 
kill  our  soldiers  in  South  Vietnam. 

Make  no  mistake,  Mr.  President, 
America's  future  depends  upon  a  pres- 
ence on  the  seas.  We  must  orient  a  part 
of  our  national  strategy  toward  the  seas. 
The  security  and  prosperity  of  America 
depends  to  an  increasing  degree  on  the 
military,  economic,  and  political  exploi- 
tation of  the  oceans  of  the  world.  We  can 
take  an  important  step  in  that  direction 
by  moving  to  restore  America  as  a  mari- 
time power. 


VETERANS  EDUCATION  AND  TRAIN- 
ING ASSISTANCE  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11959)  to  amend  chap- 
ters 31,  34,  and  35  of  title  38.  Uruted 
States  Code,  in  order  to  Increase  the 
rates  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  educa- 
tional assistance,  and  special  training 
allowance  paid  to  eligible  veterans  and 
persons  imder  such  chapters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  third  reading.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  t)e  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  11959)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  proceed,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  action  of  the  Senate,  in  rejecting  the 
amendment  which  was  before  us.  which 
was  to  adopt  the  Hoiise  version  in  place 
of  title  I  of  the  bill,  made  very  plain 
the  rejection  of  the  House  position  and 
the  Senate's  will  to  give  to  veterans  of 
this  era  the  same  educational  benefits 
that  were  made  available  to  veterans  of 
other  times  and  other  wars. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  the  Senate  increase  over  what 
the  Eidministration  had  asked  for  the 
post-Korea  veterans'  education  and  other 
benefits,  because  I  believe  that  we  ought 
to  help  these  young  men  who  have  fought 
in  Vietnam  in  every  way  we  can  in  get- 
ting re-established  and  getting  a  better 
life  for  themselves. 

Experience  has  shown  that  investments 
like  this  in  the  past  in  veterans'  educa- 
tion, training  and  other  programs  has 
brought  Into  the  Treasury  much  more 
than  they  ever  cost  because  of  the  great- 
ly increased  earnings  they  produced  on 
the  part  of  the  veterans  served. 

Young  men  who  have  fought  and  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam  are  entitled  to  our 
gratitude,  our  support  and  the  very  best 
we  can  do  to  assist  them  in  getting  bet- 
ter education  and  training  and  improv- 
ing their  earning  capabilities.  Therefore, 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill  as 
amended  and  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
veterans  education  bill  we  are  debating 
today  is  an  omnibus  bill,  combining  pro- 
posals of  several  Senators. 

I  am  delighted  that  two  of  my  bills 
have  been  included.  The  first  opens  new 
curriculums  to  veterans  in  bvisiness. 
trade,  and  technical  schools.  The  second 
makes  GI  bill  benefits  available  to  the 
129,000  recently  discharged  veterans  who 
have  less  than  an  eighth  grade  education. 

In  view  of  the  controversy  surround- 
ing the  cost  of  the  omnibus  bill,  I  would 
point  out  for  the  record  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  estimates  the  cost 
of  both  of  my  proposals  will  be  "nomi- 
nal." 

CURRICULUMS    IN    BUSINESS,    TRADE.    AND 
TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Under  existing  law  there  Is  a  rather 
unusual  restriction  which  might  be  called 
the  "dual  objective  syndrome."  It  is  out- 
moded, at  least  17  years  out  of  date. 
It  is  discriminatory  in  that  it  does  not 
apply  to  educational  institutions  which 
grant  degrees,  but  strikes  at  our  busi- 
ness, trade,  and  technical  schools.  It  has 
lost  all  relevance  to  modem  education. 
It  has  achieved  imintended  results. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  dual  objective  pro- 
hibition means  that  a  student  with  a 
"vocational  objective"  must  study  for  a 
single  identifiable  objective.  This  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  student  with 
an  "educational  objective" — a  degree— 
who  is  permitted  to  have  a  major  and 
minor  field  of  study  concurrently,  or  even 
a  diversified  major. 

The  text  of  my  amendment  to  remedy 
this  appears  in  title  II,  section  201(a) 
of  the  omnibus  bill.  Our  committee  re- 
port sets  out  the  background  of  the  dual 
objective  prohibition,  some  examples  of 
the  practical  impact,  and  our  intent  in 
correcting  the  situation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  portion  of  the  report, 
pages  26  to  29.  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

LIBERALIZED     VOCATIONAL     OBJECTIVE 
DEFINITION 

Section  201.  Subsection  (a)  contains  an 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Dominlck  to 


amend  38  U.S.C.  1652(b)  more  nearly  to 
equate  the  eligibility  of  curricula  offered  by 
business,  trade,  or  technical  schools  with 
those  offered  by  educational  institutions  em- 
powered to  confer  degrees. 

Whether  a  curriculum  of  any  type  of  edu- 
cational institution  may  be  approved,  unde.- 
existing  law,  for  purposes  of  the  veterans" 
educational  aeslstance  programs  depends  first 
up>on  whether  it  meets  the  following  defini- 
tion of  "program  of  education"  in  38  U.S.C. 
ie52(b)  : 

"The  term  'program  of  education"  means 
any  curriculum  or  any  combination  of  unit 
courses  or  subjects  pursued  at  an  educational 
institution  which  Is  generally  accepted  as 
necessary  to  fulfill  requirements  for  the  at- 
tainment of  a  predetermined  and  identified 
educational,  professional,  or  vocational  ob- 
jective." 

Under  Veterans"  Administration  regula- 
tions, an  "educational,  professional,  or  vo- 
cational objective"'  is  defined  as  follows: 

"An  educational  objective  Is  one  that  leads 
to  the  awarding  of  a  diploma,  degree,  or  cer- 
tificate which  reflects  educational  attain- 
ment. ...  A  professional  or  vocational  objec- 
tive is  one  that  leads  to  an  occupation.  It 
may  include  educational  objectives  essential 
to  prepare  for  the  chosen  occupation.  When 
a  program  consists  of  a  series  of  courses  not 
leading  to  an  educational  objective,  such 
courses  must  be  directed  toward  attainment 
of  a  designated  professional  or  vocational 
objective."' 

The  definition  of  "program  of  education" 
was  included  for  the  first  time  in  the  Korean 
conflict  GI  bill  in  order  to  preclude  certain 
abuses  which  had  taken  place  under  the 
World  War  II  program.  Some  veterans  al- 
legedly had  been  moving  from  one  course  to 
another  without  making  a  genuine  effort  to 
prepare  for  an  educational,  vocational,  or 
professional  objective  which  would  enable 
them  to  earn  a  living.  Thus,  a  definition  of 
"program  of  education"  was  added,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  that  a  veteran  could  make 
not  more  than  one  change  of  program.  Ac- 
cording to  the  House  report  (H.  Rept.  No. 
82-1943),  these  changes  were  "intended  to 
bar  the  taking  of  courses  for  the  obvious 
purpose  of  receiving  an  educational  allow- 
ance and  of  continually  changing  from  one 
program  to  another  without  any  relation  to 
benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  veteran." 

The  definition  of  "program  of  education" 
has  not  been  altered  in  17  years,  but  sub- 
stantial changes  have  taken  place  In  the  field 
of  education  and  curriculum  design  so  that 
there  presently  exists  what  the  committee 
believes  to  be  an  unintended  result. 

Students  who  identify  an  "educational  ob- 
jective"— a  degree — and  attend  accredited 
academic  institutions  may  pursue  major  and 
minor  subjects  of  concentration,  or  even  a 
diversified  major.  In  contrast,  the  student 
with  a  "vocational  objective"  is  limited  to  a 
single  identifiable  objective. 

The  most  prevalent  example  of  a  voca- 
tional curriculum  which  Is  not  permitted 
under  existing  law — on  the  theory  that  it 
has  more  than  one  objective — is  one  which 
contains  courses  in  accounting  as  well  as 
data  processing  or  computer  programing.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  has  ruled,  in  re- 
viewing vocational  curricula,  that  secretarial 
training,  accounting,  and  data  processing  are 
separate  and  distinct  areas,  and  such  courses 
may  not  be  mixed.  Intermingled,  or  pursued 
concurrently.  Another  example  of  a  curricu- 
lum which  has  been  held  to  be  "dual  objec- 
tive" is  electronics  with  the  addition  of  In- 
structions In  drafting  for  preparation  of 
schematic  diagrams.  These  are  illustrative  of 
the  problems  that  section  201(a)  Is  intended 
to  correct. 

The  practical  impact  of  the  present  dis- 
tinction is  amply  demonstrated  in  a  letter  to 
the  committee  from  Mr.  R.  A.  Pulton,  exec- 
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vUve  director  ind  general  ooansel  of  the 
United  Buslnew  Schools  Association.  Mr.  Ful- 
ton St*  tea:  ■' 

"In  contrast  (with  the  great  leeway  and 
flexibility  permitted  the  GI  student  In  a  bac- 
calaureate program  the  GI  student  In  a  post- 
secondary  Tocationally  oriented  business 
school  Is,  In  ouji  opinion,  vmnecessarlly  con- 
strained by  a  rigidly  narrow  Interpretation 
of  what  constlti^tea  a  ••vocational  objective." 
In  many  sltuatlins  this  Is  a  particularly  spe- 
cific job  title  iarrowly  categorized  by  the 
Dictionary  of  ofccupatlonal  Titles  published 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

••We  feel  thai  the  Domlnlck  amendment 
will  permit  to  ^h«  veteran's  benefit  a  more 
generic  treatm*it  In  his  attainment  of  a 
predetermined  tocatlonal  objective.  In  this 
time  of  ••sequential  careers"  we  feel  that  vo- 
cational education  can  111  afford  to  remain 
entrapped  by  k  phUosoirtiy  of  dead-end 
training  for  llnilted  objectives.  In  all  other 
Federal  progra^ia  erf  vocational  education 
(I.e..  vocational  I  rehabilitation,  MDTA.  etc.) 
the  thrust  Is  to|  broaden  the  training  objec- 
tive to  permit  total  Job  comprehension  and 
potential  for  career  development. 

'•ThU  of  course  has  been  the  long-time  ap- 
proach at  the  college  level  whereby  a  veteran 
can  Identify  hli  attainment  of  a  predeter- 
mined ••educational '  objective  as  merely  a 
"bachelor's  or  [  master's  degree."  He  can 
changfL.Jils  major  three  times  without  loss 
of  Cil  ^lejjeflts.  within  the  college  of  business 
administration,  [he  may  change  his  major 
from  personnel  to  marketing  to  accovintlng 
or  study  subjeata  In  all  three  concurrently. 

•'In  contrast,  i  the  veteran  in  a  business 
school  is  of  ten  I  prohibited  from  selecting  a 
"program  of  Education"  which  Includes 
courses  In  accointlng  along  with  data  proc- 
essing. Desplta  the  connexlty  of  these 
courses  or  unlti  as  constituting  a  reasonable 
'•program  of  education"  for  the  world  of 
work  the  prohibition  is  presently  Justified 
as  being  a  "du^  objective."  This  is  In  the 
face  of  a  crying  need  for  qualified  business 
data  processors  I  who  must,  by  the  nature  of 
their  work,  hav^  a  knowledge  of  accounting 
(the  very  langiiage  of  business)  and  data 
processing  (thq  necessary  quantltator  and 
repository  of  business  information) . 

"This  obJectl(}n  or  prohibition  of  •'dual  ob- 
jective '  Ls  not  tound  In  any  of  the  host  of 
other  Federal  ptograms  which  might  be  as- 
sisting the  stuqent  seated  in  a  desk  next  to 
the  veteran.  T^ese  programs  would  range 
from  dependent  survivors  of  social  security, 
clTll  service,  riilroad  retirement,  FECA  to 
MDTA.  and  vocktlonal  rehabilitation." 

The  amendmjent  in  section  201(a)  would 
remove  the  res^lctlon  confining  a  vocational 
curriculum  to  $.  single  objective  by  provid- 
ing that  a  progfam  of  education  may  Include 
more  than  one  jpredetennlned  and  identified 
educational,  prcfeselonal,  or  vocationai  ob- 
jective if  all  the  objectives  pursued  are  gen- 
erally recognlzeil  as  being  reasonably  related 
to  a  single  career  field.  This  will  permit  some 
diversification  bnd  breadth  of  training  in 
skills  which  coipplement  each  other.  The  re- 
quirement that!  multiple  objectives  be  within 
a  single  career  ^eld.  coupled  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  Veteians'  Administration  to  issue 
regulations,  should  provide  adequate  safe- 
guards against  kbuse.  At  the  same  time,  the 
new  language  ivercomes  an  unjustified  In- 
equity betweenlthe  treatment  of  veterans  at- 
tending vocatiotaal  schools  and  those  attend- 
ing acadenilc  ImstituUons  under  the  present 
GI  bill.  1 

In  the  Imple^nentatlon  of  this  section.  It  Is 
the  intention  ot  the  committee  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Adminispatlon  exercise  greater  flexi- 
biiity  In  curri^um  review.  A  curriculum 
should  not  be  disapproved  solely  because  it 
could  reasonably  be  divided  Into  two  or  more 
separate  currtcvla  or  objectives.  In  determin- 
ing whether  ajjl  the  objectives  pursued  are 
generally  recoghlzed  as  being  reasonably  re- 


lated to  a  single  career  field,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  specific  objective  or  career  field 
In  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
(published  by  the  Department  of  Labor) 
should  not  be  contPoUlng.  Rather  such  pres- 
ence or  absence  In  the  DOT  should  be  con- 
sidered on  an  equal  level  with  information 
from  curriculum  guides  and  materials  rec- 
ommended by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
and  information  obtained  by  the  Adminis- 
trator after  consultation  with  State  and  Fed- 
eral educational  agencies,  the  appropriate 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agencies, 
and  other  qualified  bodies. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  will  note,  the  so-called  dual  ob- 
jective which  has  arisen  most  often  is  in 
the  case  of  curricula  offered  by  these 
schools  which  contain  a  mixture  of  ac- 
counting and  computer  programing  or 
data  processing.  Present  law  has  been 
interpreted  to  preclude  these  combina- 
tions on  the  theory  that  they  are  separate 
and  distinct  <ueas,  and  such  courses  may 
not  be  mixed,  intermingled,  or  pursued 
concurrently. 

Mr.  Bernard  Ehrlich,  legal  counsel  for 
the  National  Association  of  Trade  and 
Technical  Schools,  advised  me  that  mem- 
ber schools  of  NATTS  have  run  into  the 
dual  objective  barrier  with  curricula 
which  couple  electronics  courses  with 
some  instruction  in  drafting — pailicu- 
larly  schematic  diagrams. 

Ten  schools  in  Colorado  have  been 
plagued  with  the  restriction.  Mr.  Robert 
Perry,  the  Colorado  supervisor  for  pro- 
prietary schools  and  veterans'  education 
of  our  State  board  for  community  col- 
leges and  occupational  education  re- 
viewed the  diflQculties  we  have  had  in 
this  area.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  State  Boaxd  for  CoMntnNrrr 

COLJ.EGSS  AND  GCCtTPATIONAI.  ED- 
UCATION. 

Denver,  Colo.,  October  10,  1969. 
Attention:  Mr.  Richard  J.  Spelts,  legislative 

assistant  to  Senator  Domlnlck. 
Hon.  Pei'eh  H.  Dominick, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Waafiington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Dominick:  I  have  today  re- 
ceived with  the  staff  of  the  Colorado  Veter- 
ans Approving  Agency  the  matter  of  restric- 
tions of  multiple  objective  currlculums 
which  presently  exists  In  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration regulations. 

We  have  agreed  that  the  amendment 
which  Senator  Domlnlck  Is  proposing  to  Sec- 
tion 1652  B  "Program  of  Education"  would 
be  a  desirable  change  in  the  regulations  and 
we  desire  to  go  on  record  as  supporting  this 
amendment.  Of  course,  3rou  are  aware  of  the 
dlfflcultiea  that  we  in  Colorado  have  had 
with  respect  to  this  problem  with  Parks 
School  of  Business  which  Is  located  In  Den- 
ver. A  number  of  schools  in  Colorado  have 
either  been  denied  veterans'  approval  by  the 
State  Approving  Agency  or  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration has  denied  approval  due  to  the 
multiple  objective  restriction.  We  have  had 
problems  regarding  this  matter  with  the  fol- 
lowing schools:  Parks  School  of  Business, 
Denver;  Southwest  Data  Institute,  Durango; 
Denver  Technical  College,  Denver;  Engineer- 
ing Drafting  School,  Denver;  Selble  School 
of  Drafting,  Denver;  Midwest  Business  Col- 
lege, Pueblo  and  Colorado  Spring:  Airlines 
Training  School.  Denver;  Colorado  Electronic 
Training  Center,  Colorado  Springs;  Western 


Technical  College,  Denver;  Barnes  School  of 
Commerce,  Denver. 

We   feel   that    this   amendment  would  be 
most  helpful  in  relieving  the  problem  of  re- 
strictions on  multiple  objective  currtculnms. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ROBBXT  L.  Pbwy, 
Supervisor,  Proprietary  Schools  and  Vet- 
erans Education. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  For  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping the  legislative  history  as  to  our 
intent  today,  I  think  it  would  be  helpful 
if  I  listed  a  few  examples  of  other  mul- 
tiple-objective problems  which  Mr.  Perry 
has  forwarded  to  me.  In  these  cases,  the 
school  seeking  approval  of  a  curriculum 
was  turned  down  either  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  or  the  State  approving 
agency. 

ELECTRONICS 

There  have  been  courses  offered 
in  Colorado  where  the  first  quarter 
of  study  was  devoted  to  becoming 
a  radio  repairman,  the  second  quarter 
an  industrial  repairman,  and  the  third 
quarter  an  electronic  technician.  Obvi- 
ously, this  was  a  progressive  program 
with  qualification  depending  upon  how 
long  the  student  remained  in  school. 

Drafting:  The  first  quarter  of  study 
concentrated  on  basic  drafting  tech- 
niques. The  second  quarter  was  utilized 
to  develop  a  specialty  such  as  mechani- 
cal or  architectural  drafting.  The  third 
quarter  focused  on  technical  drafting 
and  illustrations. 

There  are  other  examples,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  I  believe  these  demonstrate  the 
general  tenor  of  the  problem  which  my 
proposal  is  Intended  to  correct. 

The  dual  objective  syndrome  has  been 
a  real  barrier  to  schools  around  the 
country.  The  director  of  education  at 
Parks  School  of  Business  in  Denver,  Mr. 
Max  Wakefield,  wrote  to  me  as  follows: 

I  think  we  could  go  to  most  any  state  and 
And  the  same  type  of  situation.  I  could  refer 
you  more  specifically  to  New  York,  Michi- 
gan, California,  and  Washington  that  I  per- 
sonally know  of. 

The  importance  of  that  statement  is 
underscored  by  the  support  and  very 
able  assistance  I  have  received  for  this 
provision  from  the  United  Business 
Schools  Association  which  has  484  mem- 
ber schools  in  48  States — and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Trade  and  Techni- 
cal Schools — which  has  190  member 
schools  in  35  States. 

I  believe  the  vocational-trained  vet- 
eran should  have  an  opportimity  which 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  academically 
trained  veteran  to  utilize  his  training  for 
advancement  in  a  career  which  is  truly 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  modern 
business  and  technical  world.  That  is 
what  my  amendment  is  all  about.  It  is, 
therefore,  my  intent  that  the  term 
"single  career  field"  be  construed  in  the 
broad,  rather  than  the  narrow,  sense  in 
order  that  we  might  achieve  that  goal. 

ELEMENTARY    LEVEL    ZDVCATlOf 

In  the  efforts  to  provide  educational 
assistance  to  servicemen  who  want  to 
complete  high  school  and  go  to  college, 
a  sizable  group  of  men  was  dropped  at 
the  wayside  in  the  1966  GI  bill.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  129,000  veterans  separated 
from  service  during  the  post-Korean 
period  who  have  not  finished  8th  grade. 
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«A  AAA  ^t  f»,o«,  io«  thP  military  would  not  be  counted  against  the  veteran's  loo  years  ago.  Abraham  Lincoln  stressed 

Some  20.000  of  them  left  the  mmtary  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  entitlement  to  oi  bui  bene-  the  duty  of  the  United  Statfs: 

service  within  the  last  3  years.  ^^^   j^  j^  estimated  that  since  the  inception  j^,         j^      ^^  „  ^ave  borne  the 

Under  existing  law,  these  men  do  not  ^j  ^j^^  post-Korean  conflict  OI  bin,  128,000  ^^^'4°^'=*^^  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan. 

Qualify  for  GI  education  benefits.  veterans  have  been  discharged  who  had  not  •                               ^          ..     .         a»     * 

This    in  itself    is  shocking.  But  even  completed  elementary  school,  approximately  -^e  must  assure  adequate  benefits  for 

more  so  is  the  fact  that  the  Korean  GI  20,000  of  whom  left  military  service  within  ^jj  veterans— the  returning  servicemen 

bill  specifically  included  benefits  for  ele-  -he  i^t «  y^ears.^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^LSfl^'"''  ''''  ^"^'"^"^  ''"""^  "^ 

mentary  education.                           .      „  ,  m  the  original  post-Korean  conflict  GI  bill  y^5r\.   *'..  .     „,^v    fVi«.  Rpnnti.  nft<L<u>d 

In  short,  the  Korean  veteran  is  eligi-  ^^J'^^ot^^'emediea  in  1967  when  a  special  pro-  Earlier  thi^  week    the  Senate  pa^ 

ble:    the  Vietnam  veteran  is  not.  ^^,0^  for  the  educationally  disadvantaged  a  number  of  bills  relatmg  to  medical  and 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  commit-  veteran  was  added  to  permit  such  a  veteran  hospital  benefits  for  veterans.  1  strongly 

tee  has  approved  S   2036,  my  bill  restor-  to  complete  high  school  without  losing  any  supported  those  bills, 

incr  thP  ftuthorltv  which   the  Veterans'  of  his  eligibility  for  regular  GI  bill  benefits.  Today,  we  are  again  considering  im- 

AdminfstJatiSn  had  before  1966  to  help  The  Korean  conflict  GI  bill  and  the  Sen-  ^^^^  veterans  legislation-relating  to 

fhpTpmpn   It ^Doearrin  title  n  section  ate  version  of  the  1966  GI  bill  defined    edu-  ^u^ation  and  training.  H.R.  11959  is  a 

r<l)Tndrs'o?nTexSn?  his  ali,  been  -"-f, f^ ^erca^o^naf  Sution-  means  iust..  faiMarsighted  bUl  ^  h^P jeter- 

interwoven  with  section  202,  containing  ^„y  public  or  private  elementary  school,  sec-  receive  better  education.  The  need  is  cer 

special  assistance  for  the  educationally  ondary  school,  vocational  school,  correspond-  tainly  great.                                    .  ^  .v,^ 

tUsadvantaged  and  the  new  predlscharge  ence  school,  business  school,  junior  college,  This  country  has  long  recognized  ine 

education  program  My  elementary  edu-  teachers  college,  college,  normal  school,  pro-  importance  of  education  for  all  citizens. 

^^t^^moDO^l   is     however    separable  fesslonal  school,  university,  scientific  or  tech-  j        ^^^  ^^  ^^^re  productive  and  con- 

froTth^sfnew  p  o'grarT  I  want  to  em-  "ical  institution,  or  other  instituUon  fur-  ^^^^^.^^  members   of  society,   and  en- 

phSii^Thari  beK  my  proposal  can  ^^l^^MT^ZVZln^^on  which  became  hances  Pe-onal  developmenit^ 

stand  on  its  own  merits  in  conference  ,^^  i,„^ever,  changed  the  definition  by  de-  Prom  a  financial  P^^^J  o'^vlew,  Uiere  is 

with  the  House.  leting  the  words    "elementary  school"  and  a    direct    general    relationship    between 

Not  without  significance  is   the  fact  substituting  at  the  end  of  the  phrase  "any  number  of  years  of  schooling  and  levei 

thot  thP  Vpterans'  Administration  esti-  other  institution  if  it  furnishes  education  at  ^f  income.  According  to  figures  from  the 

rn^ftpTthe  cost  of  the  elementary  pro-  the  secondary  school  level  or  above"  for  the  q            ^j  Census,  college  graduates  earn 

mates  "^f  cost  01  tne  elemental y  p  ^^^  „^^^^^  institution  furnishing  educa-  ^  j     ^^eir  lifetimes  as  high 

gram  will  be  neghglble.                  ^„^^^„,  tlon  for  adults,"  This  has  been  Interpreted  by  ^!^„!,,  rt_nno„t<;  and  three  times  as  much 

Colorado  veterans,  and  I  am  confident  veterans'  Administration  to  cut  off  as-  school  °f0P°^^s  and  three  limes  as  ra^^ 

veterans  in  other  areas  of  the  country,  ,^^^^^,^  below  the  high  school  level.  There  as  grade  ^f^oo    dropouts.  TJe  Bureau 

have  applied  for  educational  assistance  was  no  discussion  of  the  change  in  public  has  estimated  lifetime  incomes  lor  men 

below  the  secondary  level  and  have  been  hearings  or  during  the  House  floor  debate,  m  terms  of  the  number  of  years  of  formal 

rejected  "^^^  °'^^^  explanation  given  is  a  single  sen-  education: 

Whenhe  was  before  our  subcommittee,  tence  in  the  House  report  (H.  Kept.  No.  89-  ^^  ^^^^  g  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  school-  $189. 000 

Dr.  James  Allen,  Jr.,  U.S.  Commissioner  1258^1  ■                                   ^^^^  applicable  to  Eight  years  of  Brad«  school                  247.000 

of  Education,  testified:  war  orphans'  educational  assistance  with  the  One  to  3  >'^"«  °/.  *''f^J,f  °°'— -     l^{  ^ 

thf^ig^th-ssTttfravHoTs  "^.^^thTCtrnr^^n^^^^^^^^  Hva^-ri^r-;:":;;;;:;  ^c 

r^L^r-c^n^ar^'^^'^^^"'"^"'^-  l^J^. '':J7^X  l^^o^'ul^ o^^TlT  ^U^' o^Tore'y^rs  If "coUege S87.000 

It  seems  totaUy  reasonable  to  me  that  they  nesses  and  no  adverse  testimony.                               Between  1950  and  1967,  median  years 

should  receive  federal  assistance  to  complete  The  committee  believes  that  ^^f  ^"f*"  ^f  education  completed  by  a  person  25 

their  elementary  education,  as  Korean  War  tlonal  level  of   some  servicemen  being  dls-                                                                                    ^ 

veterans  did          This  proposal,  which  would  charged  continues  to  necessitate  the  avalla-  years  ana  omer  ™«;  """'         '  ttnlnmpnt 

^Tf  Uttle  cost  to  tJie  Federal  Government,  bility  of  assistance  below  the  secondary  level.  The     average     educational     attainment 

^u°d  1^  of^lgSfi^t  importance  to   ex-  without  this  assistance,  the  variety  of  other  level  of  employed  persons  in    1967  was 

toemelv    educationally    disadvantaged    vet-  educational   programs   administered  by  the  i2.3  years,  as  compared  with  8.6  years 

gj^Qg  ^  Veterans'  Administration  would  continue  to  ^  ^gjg   rpj^g  unemplosTnent  rate  among 

w     *    *4fl  J  j«  e„r.  ^^  meaningless  to  these  men.  ^^  school  dropouts  and  those  with  no 

SrFErf^Sl  EieTSer^x-.^?p^^?s;  .•^^nus'^.^'^^ssj 
-E™;H€fLe™~V  ^c?™s.iur:Sa„T^^.c'wS,^^'  -"^"HyHS- 
fI€S1HS  ~~^^BB.  SiTE^^SHi 

biU.  and  I  am  hopeiui  tne  House  wm    ^'  "'"^  "  ,  ,  women  who     college   and  vocational   training  which 

look  favorably  on  '^ese  provi^ons.  J^vf  iVTed  so  w^"  i^^^^^^  was  Ivallable.  After  the  Korear.  war,  42 

as  follows.  charged  every  day  to  rejoin  civilian  life,  this  low  level  of  participation.  One  de- 

ELEMENTART  LEVEL  EDTTCATioN  INCLUSION  ^^j^^^^^  q^j.  1  million  GI's  who  have  terTcnt,  and  inequity,  is  the  relatively 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  201  incorporates  4rvlce  during  the  Vietnam  conflict  low-level  of  support  which  we  give  our 

section  1  Of  s.  2036.  deleting  section  2  of  that  ^^fj.^t'^^s  civilians.  post-Korean  and  Vietnam  veterans. 

blU  which  becomes  unnecessary  in  light  of  wui  reimxi  "^/^'•'"^"r-  .        ..     v^  ^  Durine  the  Korean  confilct,  allowances 

*4^aTV^r=utersurtl?u^"rer  m^lT.n^lto^'i!SrS;r^.X  unrtl?eSbUl  covers;  about^ 

mlLV  (^  Tec.  1691  (a)(1)  under  which  ele-  thousand  of  them  have  served  during  tHe  cent  of  the  average  tuition    board  and 

mentary  level  training  would  be  avauabie).  Vietnam    era.    In    1968,    approximately  room  costs  for  public  and  noiiPUDiic  coi- 

This  provision  would  permit  education  and  ^Q  000  GFs  returned  to  civilian  life  in  leges.  The  present  rate  of  coverage  un- 

tralning  at  the  elementary  school  level  under  Ma-sachusetts     and   the   figure  will   be  der  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  however,  is  only 

the  post-Korean  confUct  GI  blU;  such  train-  Z^M^herfoT  1969  67  percent  of  these  costs.  HH.  11959,  as 

ing  was  covered  under  the  Korean  program^        Thi^  Nation  has  long  recognized  the  amended  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 

Also,  elementary  level  training,  as  is  the  case         ^^^^  ""r"  "^/°"f,  t^„"Vr^  T^lvir    ivnri    Public    Welfare    would   In- 

preeenuy  with  high  school  level  training,  commitment  to  assist  aU  veterans.  Over  Labor   and   FUDiic    weiiare.   wouiu  lu 
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crease  paymen  s  to  a  level  comparable 
to  the  coverag^  under  the  Korean  con- 
flict GI  bill. 

I  support  thfe  higher  payments.  I  do 
not  feel  that  yeterans  of  today  should 
!  pitlzens.  They  are  making 
for  their  Nation.  They 
deserve  beneflis  comparable  to  those 
which  we  gavi  to  veterans  of  earlier 
eras.  j 

Mr.  Presideni,  the  first  part  of  title  II 
of  H.R.  11959  contains  a  number  of  pro- 
posals from  S.  2361.  which  I  introduced 
on  June  9,  anti  from  other  legislation 
which  I  worked  on  closely  with  Senator 
Cranston.  Thesfe  proposals  would  provide 
special  assistance  for  educationally  dis- 
advantaged veterans. 

The  need  is  Shockingly  clear.  Over  20 
percent  of  our  I  discharged  veterans  are 
high  school  jdropouts — approximately 
230.000  in  fiscal  year  1970.  Yet  only  6.1 
percent  of  the  Eligible  high  school  drop- 
outs have  taken  advantage  of  the  i>ost- 
Korean  conflict  educational  programs. 
This  rate  is  on(ly  one-third  of  the  par- 
ticipation rate  for  the  Korean  conflict 
and  World  War  II  programs  in  the  com- 
parable first  3  years  of  operation  of  those 
PXOgraigLS.  At  the  present  time,  nine  out  of 
10  new  Vetera^  who  have  not  com- 
pleted high  school  simply  do  not  use  the 
GI  bill.  To  mej  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
tragically  wasted  opportunity,  and  we 
should  do  all  nfe  can  to  encourage  vet- 
erans with  wea^  academic  backgrounds 
to  continue  their  education. 

Section  202  i)f  H.R.  11959  represents 
a  two- pronged  approach.  First,  it  seeks 
to  make  education  more  attractive  to 
veterans  with  academic  deficiencies  by 
offering  improted  attention  in  a  more 
comfortable  etiviroiunent.  Second,  it 
seeks  to  encourage  colleges  and  other 
educational  institutions  to  admit  vet- 
erans and  dev^op  special  programs  for 
them,  thereby  expanding  their  educa- 
tional opportiUTQties. 

As  expressed  p  the  bill,  the  purpose  is: 

and  assist  veterans  who 

eficiencies  to  attain  a  high 

or   its   equivalent   and   to 


(1)  To  encov 
have  academic 
school  education 


quality  for  and  pursue  courses  of  higher 
education.  (2)  tp  encourage  and  assist  In- 
stitutions of  hither  education  and  other 
educational  institutions  in  the  development 
of  programs  which  provide  special  instruc- 
tion, counseling.,  tutorial,  and  other  educa- 
tional and  supplementary  assistance  to  such 
veterans,  and  (3)  to  encourage  and  assist 
Institutions  of  ^Igher  education  and  other 
education  institutions  in  the  development 
of  special  educational  programs  and  projects 
for  such  veterai 

The  new  subchapter  V  calls  for  a  sys- 
tem of  grants,  oontracts,  and  special  sup- 
plementary assistance  to  be  paid  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  and  other 
educational  institutions  to  develop  pro- 
grams consistent  with  this  goal. 

The  basis  for!  the  new  programs  is  that 
eyen  though  a  veteran  may  have  dropped 
out  of  high  school  or  had  a  mediocre  rec- 
ord, presumabljr  in  his  years  in  the  serv- 
ice he  has  developed  maturity  and  re- 
sponsibility. If  pe  does  have  the  motiva- 
tion to  continue  his  education,  we  should 
recognize  that  he  is  a  good  prospect  and 
that  his  high  school  performance  is  an 
inaccurate  Indication  of  his  ability  and 


potential.  We  want  to  assure  that  he  has 
chance  to  develop  fully  and  swiftly  in 
the  most  conducive  educational  environ- 
ment. 

One  motion  would  be  for  postsecond- 
ary  or  other  schools  to  give  special  pre- 
paratory training  to  veterans,  right  on 
the  campus,  strengthening  their  back- 
ground so  that  they  can  gain  admission 
to  an  institution  of  higher  education. 
They  could  eventually  attend  the  school 
which  gave  them  the  training,  or  they 
could  go  elsewhere. 

Once  a  veteran  with  academic  defi- 
ciencies is  admitted  and  attending 
school  he  still  may  need  special  tutoring 
in  order  to  succeed  in  his  studies.  Such 
assistance  could  be  supported  under  this 
bill. 

Colleges  and  other  schools  could  be  en- 
couraged to  develop  accelerated  and  con- 
centrated programs  of  education  for  vet- 
erans enabling  them  to  earn  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  2'2  to  3  years,  for  example, 
rather  than  the  usual  4  years.  For  a  per- 
son starting  school  at  the  age  of  22  or  23 
or  older,  perhaps  with  dependents  and 
with  a  need  to  start  earning  money  as 
soon  as  possible,  this  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous help. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  also 
might  establish  a  5-  or  6-year  program  of 
study  for  veterans — with  an  easier  course 
load  for  those  who  do  not  have  the  beck- 
ground  for  more  concentrated  study  or 
those  who  need  to  work  full  time  while 
pursuing  their  education. 

Postsecondary  schools  also  could  de- 
velop programs  to  encourage  and  train 
veterans  to  pursue  public  service  occu- 
pations to  meet  community  needs.  They 
could  offer  special  incentives  and  courses 
to  become  teachers  in  disadvantaged 
areas,  or  to  work  in  social  action  pro- 
grams, or  to  join  undermanned  police 
departments,  or  to  use  their  training  as 
medics,  and  so  on. 

One  idea  which  might  be  incorporated 
into  some  of  these  programs  would  be  to 
hire  older  veterans,  in  their  later  years 
of  college,  to  help  the  incoming  students. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  and  hon- 
ored that  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  the  full  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  have  acted  favorably 
on  my  own  proposals  to  help  education- 
ally disadvantaged  veterans.  I  think  that 
this  represents  a  new  emphasis  and  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  of  assisting 
those  with  i>oor  educations.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  Senate  and  the  full  Con- 
gress will  approve  these  long-overdue 
programs. 

A  number  of  other  proposals  in  H.R. 
11959  would  help  disadvantaged  veterans 
and  veterans  in  general.  The  pre-dis- 
charge  educational  program — PREIP — 
developed  by  Senator  Cranston,  for  ex- 
ample, is  an  exciting  new  idea  to  reach 
veterans  even  before  they  leave  the  serv- 
ice. The  strengthening  of  one-stop  serv- 
ice centers  should  enable  far  more  vet- 
erans to  take  advantage  of  their  rights, 
I  certainly  support  these  and  other  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  which  are  all  designed 
to  help  veterans  receive  a  good  educa- 
tion and  effectively  use  their  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  has  a  rare 
opportunity  both  to  assist  and  to  gain 


from  those  who  have  broken  out  of  dis- 
advantaged backgrounds  and  matured 
in  the  service. 

If  we  follow  through  with  full  veter- 
ans programs,  including  special  assist- 
ance for  the  educationally  disadvantaged, 
we  can  ensure  that  returning  veterans 
will  not  revert  to  improductive  lives  in 
ghetto  or  other  areas.  Rather,  veterans 
whose  horizons  and  aspirations  have 
been  broadened  in  the  service  can  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  our  national  wel- 
fare as  constructive,  well-educated  citi- 
zens. 

We  have  an  obligation  both  to  the  men 
and  women  as  individuals  and  to  so- 
ciety as  a  whole  to  give  them  the  chance. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  support  the  Veterans 
Education  and  Training  Assistance 
Amendments  Act  of  1969. 

I  understand  that  President  Nixon  has 
indicated  that  he  might  veto  this  bill  be- 
cause he  believes  that  its  provisions  are 
too  generous  and  inflationary.  This  bill 
would  provide  a  46-percent  increase  in 
educational  benefits  for  Vietnam  war 
veterans.  The  13-percent  increase  sug- 
gested by  President  Nixon  seems  inade- 
quate, particularly  considering  the 
greatly  increased  educational  costs 
today. 

Certainly  we  need  to  be  concerned 
about  infiation,  which  has  been  greatly 
heightened  by  the  war  in  Vietnam.  How- 
ever, limiting  the  educational  opportu- 
nities available  to  those  who  carried  the 
burden  in  the  Vietnam  war  hardly  seems 
the  proper  way  to  combat  infiation. 

I  have  actively  supported  previous 
measures  of  this  nature,  strongly  be- 
lieving that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
those  who  have  disrupted  their  lives  and 
educations  to  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
Our  Government  sent  these  people  to 
war  and  our  Government  owes  them  an 
obligation  to  assist  them  in  readjusting. 

I  believe  these  veterans  must  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  complete  their  edu- 
cation. It  is  vital  that  they  be  able  to 
compete  in  and  contribute  to  our  society. 

I  understand  that  this  bill  is  designed 
to  remedy  the  low  participation  rate 
under  the  current  GI  bill  and  that  it  in- 
cludes a  program  to  advise  the  veterans 
of  the  educational  benefits  available.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  low  par- 
ticipation today  is  in  large  part  due  to 
the  enormously  increased  cost  of  educa- 
tion over  the  past  15  years.  The  commit- 
tee cites  a  55 -percent  increase  in  the  cost 
of  public  education  and  a  96-percent  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  private  education 
since  1952-53. 

I  thirik  all  of  us  stand  to  benefit  from 
insuring  that  these  veterans,  many  of 
them  very  young,  have  every  opportu- 
nity to  pursue  a  higher  education  with 
adequate  compensation. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  1 
rise  in  support  of  the  Veterans  Education 
and  Training  Assistance  Amendments 
Act  of  1969,  H.R.  11959  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I 
commend  this  bill  as  a  strong  and  com- 


prehensive response  to  the  educational 
needs  of  the  returning  war  veteran  in  the 
1970's. 

This  bill  has  taken  shape  within  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Afffiirs  and 
the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  as  a  truly  bipartison  measure, 
interested  only  in  the  welfare  of  the 
American  veteran.  I  am  deeply  grateful 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  able  junior  Senator  from  California 
<Mr.  Cranston)  for  his  unfailing  cooper- 
ation with  the  minority.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  bill,  in  its  objectives 
and  in  the  manner  it  would  achieve  them, 
deserves  the  full  support  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  regardless  of  his  party 
or  particular  political  viewpoint. 

Perhaps  the  part  of  the  bill  that  has 
received  the  most  attention  has  been  the 
46-percent  increase  in  the  GI  bill  educa- 
tional allowances.  I  am  one  who  believes 
this  increase  is  long  overdue.  After  the 
Korean  war,  in  the  years  1952  through 
1955,  the  benefit  for  a  single  veteran  in 
college  was  $110  a  month  for  a  9-month 
college  year.  This  covered  98.8  percent  of 
the  average  tuition,  room  and  board 
charges  at  American  colleges. 

Today  we  pay  a  single  veteran  in  col- 
lege only  $130  a  month  for  a  9-month 
school  year.  The  percentage  of  college 
costs  that  this  represents  has  shnmk 
from  98.8  percent  after  the  Korean  war 
to  only  67  percent  today.  So  this  is  why 
we  must  enact  the  increases  set  forth  on 
the  bill.  They  would  raise  a  single  vet- 
eran's monthly  benefit  to  $190  a  month, 
and  would  raise  accordingly  the  allow- 
ances for  veterans  who  are  married  with 
dependents. 

I  support  this  level  of  increase  in  GI 
benefits  out  of  a  sense  of  equity  for  the 
veteran  of  post-Korean  war  service.  But 
in  addition,  there  is  disturbing  evidence 
that  far  fewer  veterans  today  are  taking 
advantage  of  this  program  than  took 
advanU-ge  of  it  after  World  War  n  or 
the  Korean  conflict. 

In  gross  figures,  half  of  all  the  eligible 
World  War  n  veterans  used  their  GI 
benefits.  After  the  Korean  war,  42  percent 
of  those  eligible  used  them.  Since  1966, 
when  the  post-Korean  war  GI  bUl  began, 
only  20.7  percenl  of  the  eligible  veterans 
have  used  the  program.  Clearly  we  need 
to  make  this  program  more  attractive  to 
veterans  today,  and  raising  the  benefits 
to  a  realistic  level — on  a  par  with  the 
program  wtien  it  was  offered  to  Korean 
veterans — is  the  first  step. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate,  however, 
does  not  confine  itself  to  Increases  in 
the  GI  benefits.  It  has  a  number  of  oth- 
er key  provisions  which  affect  the  whole 
range  of  educational  opportunities  for 
returning  veterans. 

It  sets  up  a  new  cooperative  training 
program  in  farming  for  veterans,  stress- 
ing on-the-farm  training. 

It  establishes  new  education  and  train- 
ing programs  for  educationally  disad- 
vantaged veterans,  programs  that  will 
apply  potentially  to  the  23  percent  of 
returning  veterans  who  were  high  school 
dropouts.   These  programs  include: 

GI  bill  benefits  for  veterans  who  take 
refresher  and  remedial  courses  on  a  col- 
lege campus  to  enable  them  to  enter 
the  regular  college  program; 


A  supplementary  assistance  allowance 
of  up  to  $100  a  month  per  veteran  paid 
to  educational  institutions  that  are  of- 
fering special  services  to  veterans  who 
are  educationally   disadvantaged; 

Authority  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  award  grants  and  contracts 
to  educational  institutions  for  special 
veterans'  training  programs;  and 

A  pre-discharge  education  program — 
PREP — that  would  reach  the  about- to- 
be-discharged  serviceman  during  his  last 
year  of  duty. 

In  addition,  the  bill  will  extend  GI 
education  benefits  to  those  returning 
veterans  whose  formal  education  stopped 
before  the  eighth  grade  and  who  want 
to  make  up  this  educatien.  This  will 
correct  a  lapse  in  the  law  which,  since 
1966,  has  given  GI  benefits  for  high 
school  study  and  beyond  but  has  not 
included  elementary  school  work.  This 
part  of  the  committee's  bill  is  based  on 
S.  2036,  a  bill  introduced  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  . 

The  bill  also  recognizes  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  course  sched- 
ules at  many  colleges  and  universities, 
and  thus  reduces  the  number  of  semes- 
ter credit  hours  a  veteran  must  carry  in 
college  to  receive  "full-time  student" 
benefits  from  14  hours  down  to  12,  in 
most  cases. 

It  puts  the  Veterans'  Administration 
outreach  activities  on  a  stronger  footing 
to  help  advise  and  counsel  returning  vet- 
erans of  the  opportunities  open  to  them. 

And,  finally,  the  veteran  who  is  moving 
out  of  his  home  area  to  be  interviewed 
for  a  job  or  to  take  a  job.  the  bill  would 
provide  payment  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration of  his  reasonable  travel  and 
moving  expenses.  This  provision  of  the 
committee's  bill  is  based  on  S.  1088,  a  bill 
sponsored  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
Javits). 

Mr.  President,  just  as  I  have  strongly 
endorsed  the  increase  in  basic  GI  educa- 
tional benefits  in  title  I  of  this  bill,  so 
do  I  have  great  faith  in  the  innovative 
programs  and  amendments  imder  title  II, 
particularly  those  programs  designed 
specifically  for  the  veteran  with  educa- 
tional handicaps. 

I  personally  cosponsored  a  number  of 
the  separate  bills  that  went  into  title 
II  of  the  omnibus  bill:  S.  2506,  the  bill 
to  liberalize  college  credit  hour  require- 
ments for  veterans;  S.  2668,  the  bill  to 
set  up  the  PREP  program  and  extend 
GI  education  benefits  to  college  refresher 
and  remedial  courses;  S.  2700,  the  bill  to 
strengthen  veterans  outreach  services, 
and  S.  1088,  the  Javits  bill  to  provide 
job  relocation  assistance  to  veterans. 

While  title  I  provides  the  basic  under- 
pinning of  veterans  educational  oppor- 
tunities through  a  realistic  level  of 
benefits,  title  11  programs  are  going  to 
focus  resources  on  the  problems  of  the 
most  educationally  deprived  veterans.  Of 
the  1  million  veterans  coming  home  each 
year  23  percent  have  not  completed  high 
school.  We  must  not  forget  the  needs  of 
this  large  segment  of  the  veteran  popu- 
lation. We  must  design  progrsims  for 
their  needs,  not  simply  offer  programs 
that  "skim  off  the  cream"  of  the  best 


qualified  veterans.  I  submit  that  this  bill. 
In  its  title  II  programs,  can  do  the  Job  if 
we  support  it. 

The  bill  HJl.  11959,  as  amended  by  the 
committee,  also  contains  a  number  of 
more  technical  provisions  previously 
passed  by  the  House  in  H.il.  6808. 

One  of  the  provisions  passed  by  the 
House  was  section  2(b)  of  HH.  6808, 
which  would  prohibit  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration approval  of  a  veteran's  appren- 
ticeship training  where  the  Administra- 
tor "finds  that  by  reason  or  prior 
training  or  experience  such  veteran  is 
performing  or  is  capable  of  performing 
the  job  operations  of  his  objective  at  the 
same  performance  level  as  the  journey- 
man in  the  occupation." 

However,  our  committee  did  not  report 
out  this  provision  because,  as  the  com- 
mittee report  states  at  page  68: 

The  committee  did  not  find  either  in  the 
hearings  or  House  report  sufficient  Justifica- 
tion for  this  provision. 

The  International  Union  of  Barbers, 
Hairdressers.  Cosmetologists,  and  Pro- 
prietors and  its  afBliate,  the  Peimsyl- 
vania  State  Association  of  Journeymen 
Barbers,  Hairdressers,  Cosmetologists, 
and  Proprietors,  strongly  oppose  this 
provision.  They  believed  that  it  would  be 
used  to  discriminate  against  and  with- 
hold VA  benefits  from  barber  apprentices 
who  have  graduated  from  a  barber  col- 
lege but  who  are  still  doing  their  neces- 
sary apprenticeship  in  order  to  qualify 
for  a  journeyman  barber's  license. 

I  agree  that  this  might  be  a  conse- 
quence of  such  a  provision  In  the  law, 
and  I  support  the  position  of  the  barbers' 
organizations.  In  Pennsylvania,  for  ex- 
ample, a  barber  caimot  become  licensed 
unless  he  has  trained  for  24  months. 
Usually  this  means  9  months  of  training 
in  ope  of  Pennsylvania's  11  schools  of 
barbering,  followed  by  15  months  of  ap- 
prenticeship training  on  the  job  in  a 
barber  shop. 

Barber  apprentices  are  not  free  to  go 
into  business  for  themselves  during  the 
apprenticeship  period.  They  must  work 
for  an  established  barber  until  they  are 
licensed.  They  must  build  their  own  cli- 
entele, even  though  they  usually  find  it 
difflcut  to  attract  customers  during  this 
period  when  they  are  still  learning  their 
craft.  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  single  out 
these  apprentice  barbers  for  any  dis- 
criminatory treatment  in  the  awarding 
of  GI  apprenticeship  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
Senate  act  favorably  on  this  vital  meas- 
ure, H.R.  11959,  as  amended  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  in  behalf  of  our  many  vet- 
erans who  are  and  have  recently  re- 
turned from  active  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  our  country  is  greatly  needed 
in  terms  of  a  realistic  thank  you  for 
services  rendered.  It  is  an  assist  to  each 
serviceman  as  he  returns  to  civilian  life. 
There  is  also  provided  an  upgrading  of 
the  qualifications  of  those  entering  the 
employment  market. 

The  value  of  the  educational  benefits 
which  were  begun  after  World  War  n 
has  been  well  evidenced.  These  programs 
have  provided  incentive   and  valuable 
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crease  payment  to  a  level  comparable 
to  the  coverage  under  the  Korean  con- 
flict GI  bill. 

I  support  the  higher  payments.  I  do 
not  feel  that  teterans  of  today  should 
te  second-class  citizens.  They  are  making 
great  sacrlflce.1  for  their  Nation.  They 
deserve  benefits  comparable  to  those 
which  we  gavi  to  veterans  of  earlier 
eras.  ] 

Mr.  Presideni.  the  first  part  of  title  n 
of  H.R.  11959  contains  a  number  of  pro- 
posals from  8.  |2361.  which  I  introduced 
on  June  9,  anid  from  other  legislation 
which  I  worked  on  closely  with  Senator 
Cranston.  The^  proposals  would  provide 
special  assistance  for  educationally  dis- 
advantaged vetprans. 

The  need  Is  Shockingly  clear.  Over  20 
percent  of  our  discharged  veterans  are 
high  school  |dropouts — approximately 
230.000  in  flsc^  year  1970.  Yet  only  6.1 
percent  of  the  eligible  high  school  drop- 
outs have  takeii  advantage  of  the  post- 
Korean  confUot  educational  programs. 
This  rate  is  only  one-third  of  the  par- 
ticipation rate  for  the  Korean  conflict 
and  World  Waj  II  programs  in  the  com- 
parable first  3  Mears  of  operation  of  those 
pxogrmiig.  At  tht  present  time,  nine  out  of 
10  new  veterj^  who  have  not  com- 
pleted high  schiool  simply  do  not  use  the 
GI  bill.  To  me]  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
tragically  wasted  opportunity,  and  we 
should  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  vet- 
erans with  we^k  academic  backgrounds 
to  continue  their  education. 

Section  202  of  H.R.  11959  represents 
a  two-pronged  approach.  First,  it  seeks 
to  make  education  more  attractive  to 
veterans  with  academic  deficiencies  by 
offering  improved  attention  in  a  more 
comfortable  environment.  Second,  it 
seeks  to  encourage  colleges  and  other 
educational  institutions  to  admit  vet- 
erans and  develop  special  programs  for 
them,  thereby  1  expanding  their  educa- 
tional opportuiiities. 

As  expressed  In  the  bill,  the  purpose  is: 
and  assist  veterans  who 
eflclencies  to  attain  a  high 
or  its  equivalent  and  to 
pursue  courses  ot  higher 
encourage  and  assist  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  and  other 
educational  institutions  in  the  development 
of  programs  wh^ch  provide  special  instruc- 
tion, counseling;  tutorial,  and  other  educa- 
tional and  supplementary  assistance  to  such 
veterans,  and  (i)  to  encourage  and  assist 
institutions  of  ^Igher  education  and  other 
education  Instltlutions  in  the  development 
of  special  educational  programs  and  projects 
for  such  veteran*. 

The  new  subchapter  V  calls  for  a  sys- 
tem of  grants,  Contracts,  and  special  sup- 
plementary assistance  to  be  paid  to  in- 
stitutions of  lilgher  education  and  other 
educational  institutions  to  develop  pro- 
grams consisteht  with  this  goal. 

The  basis  foe  the  new  programs  is  that 
eyen  though  a  Veteran  may  have  dropped 
out  of  high  schpol  or  had  a  mediocre  rec- 
ord, presumablSr  in  his  years  in  the  serv- 
ice he  has  developed  maturity  and  re- 
sponsibility. If  he  does  have  the  motiva- 
tion to  continue  his  education,  we  should 
recognize  that  be  Is  a  good  prospect  and 


(1)  To  encou 
have  academic 
school  educatloi^ 
qualify   for   and 
education,    ( 2 ) 


that  his  high 


»;hool  performance  is  an 


inaccurate  ind  cation  of  his  ability  and 


potential.  We  want  to  assure  that  he  has 
chance  to  develop  fully  and  swiftly  in 
the  most  conducive  educational  environ- 
ment. 

One  motion  would  be  for  postsecond- 
ary  or  other  schools  to  give  special  pre- 
paratory training  to  veterans,  right  on 
the  campus,  strengthening  their  back- 
ground so  that  they  can  gain  admission 
to  an  institution  of  higher  education. 
They  could  eventually  attend  the  school 
which  gave  them  the  training,  or  they 
could  go  elsewhere. 

Once  a  veteran  with  academic  defi- 
ciencies is  admitted  and  attending 
school  he  still  may  need  special  tutoring 
in  order  to  succeed  in  his  studies.  Such 
assistance  could  be  supported  under  this 
bill. 

Ck)lleges  and  other  schools  could  be  en- 
couraged to  develop  accelerated  and  con- 
centrated programs  of  education  for  vet- 
erans enabling  them  to  earn  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  2 '2  to  3  years,  for  example, 
rather  than  the  usual  4  years.  For  a  per- 
son starting  school  at  the  age  of  22  or  23 
or  older,  perhaps  with  dependents  and 
with  a  need  to  start  earning  money  as 
soon  as  possible,  this  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous help. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  also 
might  establish  a  5-  or  6-year  program  of 
study  for  veterans — with  an  easier  course 
load  for  those  who  do  not  have  the  back- 
ground for  more  concentrated  study  or 
those  who  need  to  work  full  time  while 
pursuing  their  education. 

Postsecondary  schools  also  could  de- 
velop programs  to  encourage  and  train 
veterans  to  pursue  public  service  occu- 
pations to  meet  community  needs.  They 
could  offer  special  incentives  and  courses 
to  become  teachers  in  disadvantaged 
areas,  or  to  work  in  social  action  pro- 
grams, or  to  join  undermanned  police 
departments,  or  to  use  their  training  as 
medics,  and  so  on. 

One  idea  which  might  be  incorporated 
into  some  of  these  programs  would  be  to 
hire  older  veterans,  in  their  later  years 
of  college,  to  help  the  incoming  students. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  and  hon- 
ored that  the  Subconrniittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  the  full  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  have  acted  favorably 
on  my  own  proposals  to  help  education- 
ally disadvantaged  veterans.  I  think  that 
this  represents  a  new  emphasis  and  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  of  assisting 
those  with  poor  educations.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  Senate  and  the  full  Con- 
gress will  approve  these  long-overdue 
programs. 

A  number  of  other  proposals  in  H.R. 
11959  would  help  disadvantaged  veterans 
and  veterans  in  general.  The  pre-dis- 
charge  educational  program — PREP — 
developed  by  Senator  Cfianston,  for  ex- 
ample, is  an  exciting  new  idea  to  reach 
veterans  even  before  they  leave  the  serv- 
ice. The  strengthening  of  one-stop  serv- 
ice centers  should  enable  far  more  vet- 
erans to  take  advantage  of  their  rights. 
I  certainly  support  these  and  other  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  which  are  all  designed 
to  help  veterans  receive  a  good  educa- 
tion and  effectively  use  their  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  has  a  rare 
opportunity  both  to  assist  and  to  gain 


from  those  who  have  broken  out  of  dis- 
advantaged backgrounds  and  matured 
in  the  service. 

If  we  follow  through  with  full  veter- 
ans programs,  including  special  assist- 
ance for  the  educationally  disadvantaged, 
we  can  ensure  that  returning  veterans 
will  not  revert  to  improductive  lives  in 
ghetto  or  other  areas.  Rather,  veterans 
whose  horizons  and  aspirations  have 
been  broadened  in  the  service  can  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  our  national  wel- 
fare as  constructive,  well-educated  citi- 
zens. 

We  have  an  obligation  both  to  the  men 
and  women  as  individuals  and  to  so- 
ciety as  a  whole  to  give  them  the  chance. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  support  the  Veterans 
Education  and  Training  Assistance 
Amendments  Act  of  1969. 

I  understand  that  President  Nixon  has 
indicated  that  he  might  veto  this  bill  be- 
cause he  believes  that  its  provisions  are 
too  generous  and  infiationary.  This  bill 
would  provide  a  46-percent  increase  in 
educational  benefits  for  Vietnam  war 
veterans.  The  13-percent  increase  sug- 
gested by  President  Nixon  seems  inade- 
quate, particularly  considering  the 
greatly  increased  educational  costs 
today. 

Certainly  we  need  to  be  concerned 
about  inflation,  which  has  been  greatly 
heightened  by  the  war  in  Vietnam.  How- 
ever, limiting  the  educational  opportu- 
nities available  to  those  who  carried  the 
burden  in  the  Vietnam  war  hardly  seems 
the  proper  way  to  combat  inflation. 

I  have  actively  supported  previous 
measures  of  this  nature,  strongly  be- 
lieving that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
those  who  have  disrupted  their  lives  and 
educations  to  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
Our  Government  sent  these  people  to 
war  and  our  Government  owes  them  an 
obligation  to  assist  them  in  readjusting. 

I  believe  these  veterans  must  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  complete  their  edu- 
cation. It  is  vital  that  they  be  able  to 
compete  in  and  contribute  to  our  society. 

I  understand  that  this  bill  is  designed 
to  remedy  the  low  participation  rate 
under  the  current  GI  bill  and  that  it  in- 
cludes a  program  to  advise  the  veterans 
of  the  educational  benefits  available.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  low  par- 
ticipation today  is  in  large  part  due  to 
the  enormously  increased  cost  of  educa- 
tion over  the  past  15  years.  The  commit- 
tee cites  a  55-percent  increase  in  the  cost 
of  public  education  and  a  96-percent  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  private  education 
since  1952-53. 

I  think  all  of  us  stand  to  benefit  from 
insuring  that  these  veterans,  many  of 
them  very  young,  have  every  opportu- 
nity to  pursue  a  higher  education  with 
adequate  compensation. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Veterans  Education 
and  Training  Assistance  Amendments 
Act  of  1969,  H.R.  11959  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I 
commend  this  bill  as  a  strong  and  com- 
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prehenslve  response  to  the  educational 
needs  of  the  returning  war  veteran  in  the 
1970's. 

This  bill  has  taken  shape  within  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  as  a  truly  blpartison  measure, 
interested  only  in  the  welfare  of  the 
American  veteran.  I  am  deeply  grateful 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  able  junior  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  for  his  unfailing  cooper- 
ation with  the  minority.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  bill,  in  its  objectives 
and  in  the  manner  it  would  achieve  them, 
deserves  the  full  support  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  regardless  of  his  party 
or  particular  political  viewpoint. 

Perhaps  the  part  of  the  bill  that  has 
received  the  most  attention  has  been  the 
46-percent  increase  in  the  GI  bill  educa- 
tional allowances.  I  am  one  who  believes 
this  increase  is  long  overdue.  After  the 
Korean  war,  in  the  years  1952  through 
1955,  the  benefit  for  a  single  veteran  in 
college  was  $110  a  month  for  a  9-month 
college  year.  This  covered  98.8  percent  of 
the  average  tuition,  room  and  board 
charges  at  American  colleges. 

Today  we  pay  a  single  veteran  in  col- 
lege only  $130  a  month  for  a  9-month 
school  year.  The  percentage  of  college 
costs  that  this  represents  has  shrunk 
from  98.8  percent  after  the  Korean  war 
to  only  67  percent  today.  So  this  is  why 
we  must  enact  the  increases  set  forth  on 
the  bill.  They  would  raise  a  single  vet- 
eran's monthly  benefit  to  $190  a  month, 
and  would  raise  accordingly  the  allow- 
ances for  veterans  who  are  married  with 
dependents. 

I  support  this  level  of  Increase  in  GI 
benefits  out  of  a  sense  of  equity  for  the 
veteran  of  post-Korean  war  service.  But 
in  addition,  there  is  disturbing  evidence 
that  far  fewer  veterans  today  are  taking 
advantage  of  this  program  than  took 
advantage  of  it  after  World  War  11  or 
the  Korean  conflict. 

In  gross  figures,  half  of  all  the  eligible 
World  War  n  veterans  used  their  GI 
benefits.  After  the  Korean  war,  42  percent 
of  those  eligible  used  them.  Since  1966. 
when  the  post-Korean  war  GI  bill  began, 
only  20.7  perceni,  of  the  eligible  veterans 
have  used  the  program.  Clearly  we  need 
to  make  this  program  more  attractive  to 
veterans  today,  and  raisirAg  the  benefits 
to  a  realistic  level — on  a  par  with  the 
program  when  it  was  offered  to  Korean 
veterans — is  the  first  step. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate,  however, 
does  not  confine  itself  to  increases  in 
the  GI  benefits.  It  has  a  number  of  oth- 
er key  provisions  which  affect  the  whole 
range  of  educational  opportunities  for 
returning  veterans. 

It  sets  up  a  new  cooperative  training 
program  in  farming  for  veterans,  stress- 
ing on-the-farm  training. 

It  establishes  new  education  and  train- 
ing programs  for  educationally  disad- 
vantaged veterans,  programs  that  will 
apply  potentially  to  the  23  percent  of 
returning  veterans  who  were  high  school 
dropouts.   These  programs  include: 

GI  bill  benefits  for  veterans  who  take 
refresher  and  remedial  courses  on  a  col- 
lege campus  to  enable  them  to  enter 
the  regular  college  program; 


A  supplementary  assistance  allowance 
of  up  to  $100  a  month  per  veteran  paid 
to  educational  institutions  that  are  of- 
fering special  services  to  veterans  who 
are  educationally  disadvantaged; 

Authority  for  the  Veterans"  Admin- 
istration to  award  grants  and  contracts 
to  educational  institutions  for  special 
veterans'  training  programs;  and 

A  pre-discharge  education  program — 
PREP — that  would  reach  the  about-to- 
be-discharged  serviceman  during  his  last 
year  of  duty. 

In  addition,  the  bill  will  extend  GI 
education  benefits  to  those  returning 
veterans  whose  formal  education  stopped 
before  the  eighth  grade  and  who  want 
to  make  up  this  education.  This  will 
correct  a  lapse  in  the  law  which,  since 
1966,  has  given  GI  benefits  for  high 
school  study  and  beyond  but  has  not 
included  elementary  school  work.  This 
part  of  the  committee's  bill  Is  based  on 
S.  2036,  a  bill  Introduced  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  . 

The  bill  also  recognizes  changes  which 
have  taken  place  In  the  course  sched- 
ules at  many  colleges  and  universities, 
and  thus  reduces  the  number  of  semes- 
ter credit  hours  a  veteran  must  carry  In 
college  to  receive  "full-time  student" 
benefits  from  14  hours  down  to  12,  in 
most  cases. 

It  puts  the  Veterans"  Administration 
outreach  activities  on  a  stronger  footing 
to  help  advise  and  counsel  returning  vet- 
erans of  the  opportimlties  open  to  them. 

And,  finally,  the  veteran  who  Is  moving 
out  of  his  home  area  to  be  interviewed 
for  a  job  or  to  take  a  job,  the  bill  would 
provide  payment  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration of  his  reasonable  travel  and 
moving  expenses.  This  provision  of  the 
committee's  bill  Is  based  on  S.  1088,  a  bill 
sponsored  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  the  distlngiushed  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
Javits). 

Mr.  President,  just  as  I  have  strongly 
endorsed  the  increase  in  basic  GI  educa- 
tional benefits  In  title  I  of  this  bill,  so 
do  I  have  great  faith  In  the  innovative 
programs  and  amendments  imder  title  n, 
particularly  those  programs  designed 
specifically  for  the  veteran  with  educa- 
tional handicaps. 

I  personally  cosponsored  a  niunber  of 
the  separate  bills  that  went  into  title 
n  of  the  omnibus  bill:  S.  2506,  the  bill 
to  liberalize  college  credit  hour  require- 
ments for  veterans;  S.  2668,  the  bill  to 
set  up  the  PREP  program  and  extend 
GI  education  benefits  to  college  refresher 
and  remedial  courses;  S.  2700,  the  bill  to 
strengthen  veterans  outreach  services, 
and  S.  1088,  the  Javits  bill  to  provide 
job  relocation  assistance  to  veterans. 

While  title  I  provides  the  basic  vmder- 
plnnlng  of  veterans  educational  oppor- 
tunities through  a  realistic  level  of 
benefits,  title  11  programs  are  going  to 
focus  resources  on  the  problems  of  the 
most  educationally  deprived  veterans.  Of 
the  1  million  veterans  coming  home  each 
year  23  percent  have  not  completed  high 
school.  We  must  not  forget  the  needs  of 
this  large  segment  of  the  veteran  popu- 
lation. We  must  design  programs  for 
their  needs,  not  simply  offer  programs 
that  "skim  off  the  cream"  of  the  best 


qualified  veterans.  I  submit  that  this  bill, 
in  its  title  II  programs,  can  do  the  job  if 
we  support  It. 

The  bill  HJR.  11959,  as  amended  by  the 
committee,  also  contains  a  number  of 
more  technical  provisions  previously 
passed  by  the  House  in  H.R.  6808. 

One  of  the  provisions  passed  by  the 
House  was  section  2(b)  of  H.R,  6808. 
which  would  prohibit  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration approval  of  a  veteran's  appren- 
ticeship training  where  the  Administra- 
tor "finds  that  by  reason  or  prior 
training  or  experience  such  veteran  is 
performing  or  Is  capable  of  performing 
the  job  operations  of  his  objective  at  the 
same  performance  level  as  the  Journey- 
man in  the  occupation." 

However,  our  committee  did  not  report 
out  this  provision  because,  as  the  com- 
mittee report  states  at  page  68 : 

The  committee  did  not  find  either  in  the 
hearings  or  House  report  sufficient  Justifica- 
tion for  this  provision. 

The  International  Union  of  Barbers. 
Hairdressers,  Cosmetologists,  and  Pro- 
prietors and  Its  affiliate,  the  Peimsyl- 
vanla  State  Association  of  Journeymen 
Barbers,  Hairdressers,  Cosmetologists, 
and  Proprietors,  strongly  oppose  this 
provision.  They  believed  that  it  would  be 
used  to  discriminate  against  and  with- 
hold VA  benefits  from  barber  apprentices 
who  have  graduated  from  a  barber  col- 
lege but  who  are  still  doing  their  neces- 
sary apprenticeship  In  order  to  qualify 
for  a  journeyman  barber's  license. 

I  agree  that  this  might  be  a  conse- 
quence of  such  a  provision  In  the  law, 
and  I  support  the  position  of  the  barbers' 
organizations.  In  Pennsylvania,  for  ex- 
ample, a  barber  cannot  become  licensed 
unless  he  has  trained  for  24  months. 
Usually  this  means  9  months  of  training 
in  one  of  Pennsylvania's  11  schools  of 
barbering,  followed  by  15  months  of  ap- 
prenticeship training  on  the  job  in  a 
barber  shop. 

Barber  apprentices  are  not  free  to  go 
Into  business  for  themselves  during  the 
apprenticeship  period.  They  must  work 
for  an  established  barber  until  they  are 
licensed.  They  must  build  their  own  cli- 
entele, even  though  they  usually  find  it 
difllcut  to  attract  customers  during  this 
period  when  they  are  still  learning  their 
craft.  I  think  it  is  imfair  to  single  out 
these  apprentice  barbers  for  any  dis- 
criminatory treatment  in  the  awarding 
of  GI  apprenticeship  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
Senate  act  favorably  on  this  vital  meas- 
ure, H.R.  11959,  as  amended  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  in  behalf  of  our  many  vet- 
erans who  are  and  have  recently  re- 
turned from  active  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  our  country  is  greatly  needed 
in  terms  of  a  resdlstlc  thank  you  for 
services  rendered.  It  Is  an  assist  to  each 
serviceman  as  he  returns  to  civilian  life. 
There  is  also  provided  an  upgrading  of 
the  qualifications  of  those  entering  the 
employment  market. 

The  value  of  the  educational  benefits 
which  were  begun  after  World  War  n 
has  been  well  evidenced.  These  programs 
Imve   provided   incentive   and   valuable 
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training    to    yisiny    young    men    and 
women.  Howevfer,  there  have  been  many 


society  which  necessitate 
educational  and  training 
assistance  programs — Increases  in  edu- 
cational expenses,  rise  in  living  costs, 
requirements  for  skilled  labor,  demands 
for  trained  teclmicians.  and  more  strin- 
gent higher  ediication  entrance  require- 
ments. These  ^ere  well  documented  in 
the  testimony  before  our  Veterans*  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee. 

After  spendiiig  an  average  of  3  years 
in  military  seijvice,  it  is  difficult  for  a 
young  man  to  reenter  civilian  life  and 
spend  several  jaddltional  years  outside 
the  regular  employment  market  in  pur- 
suit of  education  and  training.  This  has 
been  well  evideiiced  in  the  apparent  lack 
of  enthusiasm  for  participating  in  the 
education  benefits  programs  of  our  Viet- 
nam era  veterans.  We  have  only  a  20.7 
percent  particH>ation  record. 

It  is  particularly  difficult  for  a  22-  or 
23-year-old  main  or  older  to  go  back  to 
pick  up  the  reinedial  work  necessary  to 
complete  elementary  or  secondary  edu- 
cation reqiiirertents  which  are  necessary 
prior  ija  entering  fields  of  higher  en- 
deavos^We  miist  provide  the  incentive 
and  the  necess|iry  counseling  to  involve 
our  veterans  ini  these  opportunities.  This 
legislation  we  ^ave  developed  will  pro- 
vide this  encouragement. 

The  increasete  in  the  educational  al- 
lowances for  a\\  types  of  training  are  cer- 
tainly more  i|i  line  with  present-day 
costs.  A  full-t^e  college  student  with 
no  dependenta  would  receive  $190  a 
month  or  $1,710  for  a  9  month — two 
semester — schobl  year.  This  is  adequate 
but  no  luxiuy  with  today's  higher  educa- 
tion costs.  Those  with  the  same  status 
in  the  vocationfil  rehabilitation  program 
would  be  eligible  for  $160  a  month,  in 
farm  cooperative  educational  programs 
it  is  $153.  and  apprenticeship  training 
is  $116  a  montH  for  the  first  6  months. 

Important  nejw  additions  to  our  veter- 
ans' benefits  poograms  are  contained  in 
title  n  of  the  bill  which  Is  aimed  at  pro- 
viding more  flexibility  in  vocational  ed- 
ucation programs,  elementary  level  edu- 
cation assistance  without  loss  of  entitle- 
ment to  regular  benefits,  predischarge 
educational  programs,  special  programs 
for  educational|>-  disadvantaged,  and  in- 
centive for  schopls  to  provide  special  edu- 
cation programB  for  veterans.  These  are 
significant  new  supplements  to  our  Gov- 
ernments  effort  in  behalf  of  our  veter- 
ans. 

This  fiscal  yeur  230.000  of  the  approxi- 
mately 1  millicn  servicemen  to  be  dis- 
charged will  be  high  school  dropouts.  It 
is  important  thj  t  we  make  a  special  effort 
now  to  involve  these  young  men  and 
women  in  programs  which  will  multiply 
many  times  ovei  their  future  employment 
opportunities  a  ad  will  greatly  enhance 
their  role  in  An  erica's  development  and, 
consequently,  the  return  America  will 
receive  from  th«  m. 

The  young  n  en  and  women  who  are 
giving  so  much  of  their  time  during  this 
special  period  cf  their  youth  richly  de- 
serve this  financial  assistance  and  atten- 
tion. As  a  meiriber  and  a  former  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, I  ai^  well  aware  of  the  serv- 
ices performed  by  our  veterans  both  as 


members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  as 
civilians.  I  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  Senator  Yar- 
BOROXJGH,  who  is  also  a  former  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
for  his  continued  outstanding  leadership 
in  behalf  of  programs  for  our  returning 
servicemen.  His  efforts  are  well  recorded 
in  the  GI  benefits  programs  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  Congress  in  the 
last  decade.  I  would  also  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  new  chtrirman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Subcommittee,  Senator 
Cranston,  for  his  effective  work  in  re- 
porting this  updated,  meaningful  pro- 
gram. He  has  performed  an  outstanding 
service,  as  have  other  committee  mem- 
bers, to  our  veterans,  and,  therefore,  to 
oil  AtTiftricflris 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  ready  for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Ellender).  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  .  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  <Mr.  Mus- 
KiE)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  aruiounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon  ) .  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton).  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  ( Mr.  McGee  ) .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  .  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gurney),  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Smith>,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersej  (Mr.  Case)  .  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  .  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith), 


the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  77, 
nays  0,  as  follows : 
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So  the  bill  (H.R.  11959)   was  passed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  acted  most  wisely,  equitably, 
and  appropriately  in  passing  this  legisla- 
tion today. 

It  will  be  of  direct  assistance  to  well 
over  one  and  a  quarter  million  veterans, 
war  orphans,  and  widows,  and  their  fam- 
ilies over  the  next  year. 

The  increases  in  educational  and  train- 
ing benefits  and  the  new  expanded  pro- 
grams to  reach  and  assist  the  education- 
ally disadvantaged,  contained  in  this  bill, 
are  simple  justice — and  are  long  over- 
due— in  light  of  the  past  sacrifices  and 
future  promise  of  these  veterans. 

For  an  annual  cost  of  about  2  percent 
of  our  yearly  expenditures  to  wage  the 
Vietnam  war,  we  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
education  and  training  needs  of  a  sig- 
nificant segment  of  our  population. 

Many  of  our  present  veterans  are  in 
desperate  need  of  encouragement  and 
assistance  at  this  critical  time  in  their 
lives.  And  virtually  all  of  the  more  than 
80,000  new  veterans  each  month  are  col- 
lege age  and  are  highly  susceptible  to  en- 
couragement and  assisttince  in  improving 
and  acquiring  the  knowledge  and  skill 
which  will  enable  them  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  today  s  increasingly  special- 
ized and  competitive  job  market. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  for  their  out- 
standing cooperation  in  securing  such 
sp>eedy  passage  of  this  omnibus  bill — 
H.R. 11959. 


I  am  extremely  grateful  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee and  on  the  full  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  for  their  out- 
standing bipartisan  cooperation  and  sup- 
port in  the  consideration  of  the  10  bills 
which  have  been  included,  in  part  or  in 
whole,  in  this  omnibus  veterans  educa- 
tion and  training  bill.     , 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Senator  Yar- 
borough on  his  great  achievement  repre- 
sented by  the  passage  of  these  major 
education  and  training  allowance  rate 
increases  and  the  other  proposals  in  title 
I  of  the  bUl. 

He  is  owed  the  praise  and  tribute  of  all 
the  veterans  of  this  Nation  for  his  vm- 
swerving  leadership  on  these  vital  meas- 
ures. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  vet- 
erans' organizations  for  their  valuable 
work  on  behalf  of  these  measures. 

Finally,  and  certainly  not  least  in  my 
gratitude.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  ; 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee. 

In  all  of  the  work  of  the  subcommittee, 
Senator  Schweiker  has  been  of  the 
greatest  assistance  in  our  bipartisan  ef- 
fort to  secure  enactment  of  legislation  to 
provide  our  veterans  with  the  kind  of 
education  and  training  programs  which 
they  richly  deserve  and  badly  need. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  vocational 
rehabilitation,  educational,  and  special 
training  assistance  allowances  paid  to 
eligible  veterans  and  eligible  persons 
under  such  title;  to  improve  the  flight 
training  and  farm  cooperative  programs; 
to  provide  educational  assistance  to  vet- 
erans attending  elementary  school;  to 
provide  special  assistance  to  education- 
ally disadvantaged  veterans;  to  provide 
for  a  predischarge  education  program 
and  a  veterans'  outreach  services  pro- 
gram; to  reduce  under  certain  circum- 
stances the  number  of  semester  hours 
that  a  veteran  must  carry  in  an  institu- 
tional undergraduate  college  course  in 
order  to  qualify  for  a  full-time  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance;  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  who 

has  the  floor?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Goldwater  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia for  his  kind  words  about  my  effort 
on  this  bill;  but.  as  shown  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Senate,  this  was  not 
the  work  of  any  one  man  nor  even  of 
our  committee,  as  able  as  that  work  was. 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
California  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Many  people,  in  both 
parties,  have  worked  on  this  bill.  It  was 
reported  by  our  committee  with  a  unani- 
mous vote — members  of  both  parties — 
because  of  the  very  low  payments  to  the 
veterans  of  the  cold  war  and  Vietnam 


war,  which  have  resulted  in  only  one  vet- 
eran out  of  five  going  to  school. 

I  think  the  allowances  the  Senate  has 
voted  should  be  held  in  conference  to  the 
last  penny.  Anything  else  would  be  a  de- 
nial of  even  a  semblance  of  justice  to 
these  veterans  who  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  this  conflict  for  so  long. 

I  am  especially  thankful  for  the  able 
work  of  the  subcommittee.  We  had 
quorums  constantly.  We  never  called  for 
executive  sessions  of  the  full  committee 
or  subcommittee  without  a  quorum  being 
present.  That  took  united  effort  of  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  am 
grateful  to  them,  and  I  am  thankful  that 
this  measure  of  justice  for  more  than  six 
million  discharged  veterans  of  the  cold 
war,  eligible  under  this  bill  to  go  to 
school,  has  been  written  into  partial  pas- 
sage by  the  Senate  passing  the  bill. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  ac- 
cept this  and  not  call  for  a  conference. 
If  they  will  accept  justice,  they  will  ac- 
cept this  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  speak  on  the  bill  which  was  just 
passed? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  I  voted 
for  this  bill  when  it  passed.  It  was  the 
only  recorded  vote  I  was  given  a  chance 
to  cast.  I  cast  it  because  I  think  that  the 
facts  require  a  substantial  improvement 
in  the  level  of  payments  to  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  war  and  of  the  cold  war. 

I  am  not,  however,  in  accord  with  the 
level  of  payments  prescribed  by  this  bill. 
I  would  have  gladly  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), if  a  rollcall  vote  had  been  re- 
quired. I  was  busy  on  other  business  of 
the  Senate  and  did  not  know  that  there 
was  not  to  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  in  con- 
ference we  will  get  a  bill  more  in  ac- 
cord, in  my  opinion,  with  the  needs  of 
the  veterans,  their  widows  and  depend- 
ents, and  more  in  accord  with  the  treat- 
ment given  imiformly  by  our  Nation — 
and  given  gratefully — to  its  veterans 
of  further  wars. 

I  wanted  the  Record  to  be  clear  on  this 
because,  while  not  only  I  but  also  others 
voted  for  this  bill  under  the  conditions 
which  confronted  us.  I  am  sure  a  great 
many  Senators  do  not  feel  that  the  level 
of  pajTTients  permitted  by  this  bill  is  in 
accord  with  the  real  situation  now 
existing. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I.  too. 
rise,  as  did  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida,  to  point  out  my  feelings.  Had 
there  been  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  ( Mr. 
Williams),  I  would  have  joined  my  dis- 
tinguished and  respected  colleague  from 


Florida.  I  say  this,  fully  aware  of  the 
contribution  that  the  GI  bill  has  made  to 
this  country  throughout  the  years.  But 
I  am  not  unmindful,  in  saying  that,  of 
the  concerted  effort  that  is  presently 
being  made  in  order  to  try  to  dampen 
the  flres  of  inflation. 

It  is  in  that  context  that  I  am  most 
disturbed  over  the  action  that  has  been 
taken  by  the  Senate  this  afternoon.  As 
the  vote  has  disclosed,  I  supported  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  I  would  hope, 
though,  that  as  the  bill  goes  to  confer- 
ence, our  conferees  will  be  keenly  aware 
of  the  great  concern  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  must  give  our  coun- 
try's fiscal  position.  I  hope  we  will  not 
make  it  necessary  for  the  President  to 
have  to  veto  a  bill  that  has  such  a  great 
deal  of  merit.  I  am  told  that  if  the  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  should  prevail,  then 
he  will  have  little  choice  except  to  veto 
this  measure;  and,  in  my  opinion,  that 
would  be  most  unfortunate.  It  would  be 
unfortunate  because  it  would  deny 
needed  aid  that  can  go  to  veterans  in  or- 
der to  enable  them  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation, and  I  know  how  important  that 
is. 

But  it  is  equally  important  that  we 
take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  a  great 
many  people  in  the  country  today  on 
fixed  incomes  are  sorely  strapped  because 
of  inflation;  they  are  caught  up  in  a 
situation  that  makes  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  stretch  their  funds  far 
enough  to  buy  even  the  basic  necessities 
of  life  in  order  to  support  their  families. 
We  must  keep  this  in  mind  as  we  deal 
with  measures  which  can  badly  unbal- 
ance the  budget. 

With  that  stark  fact  before  us,  I  simply 
want  to  record  my  hope  about  the  re- 
sponsible position  that  I  think  should  be 
taken  by  our  conferees  when  they  meet 
with  the  representatives  of  the  other 
body  in  trying  to  resolve  the  differences 
between  the  cost  of  these  two  bills. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  at  this  time, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks.  I 
will  yield  automatically  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  President.  I.  too,  joined  in  voting 
for  the  bill  which  has  just  been  passed 
by  the  Senate.  At  the  same  time.  I  think 
I  should  truthfully  state  that  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  percentage 
of  increases  reflected  in  the  bill. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  look  into  the 
scale  of  benefits  and  recommend  the  in- 
creases that  would  be  indicated,  not  only 
to  take  into  account  the  inflation  that 
has  occurred  during  the  last  2  years, 
since  the  last  increase  in  veterans'  bene- 
fits was  passed,  but  also  to  provide  a 
hedge  against  future  inflation.  That 
commission  came  out  with  a  recommen- 
dation which  was  relatively  modest. 

The  House,  in  turn,  increased  the  scale 
of  benefits  considerably  over  the  com- 
mission's   and    the   President's    recom- 
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mendatlcm.  I  would  prefer  It  If  the  Sen- 
ate had  kept  within  the  House  frame- 
work on  these  benefits.  But  instead  of 
doing  BO,  the  committee  of  the  Senate 
reported  the  bi|a  with  a  great  increase 
over  and  abov^  what  the  House  itself 
had  set. 

When  the  bill  goes  to  conference,  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  conferees  will  take 
into  account  that  the  House  rates  of  in- 
crease are  not  only  more  than  enough 
to  take  care  ol  inflation  that  has  oc- 
curred but  also  very  substantial  as  a 
hedge  against  ftiture  inflation,  and  that 
If  they  do  not  go  along  with  the  House 
rates,  there  is  likelihood  that  the  Presi- 
dent wUl  veto  this  bill.  If  the  President 
should  not  vetol  the  bill,  the  very  least 
he  would  have  t^  do  would  be  to  cut  back 
In  some  other  programs  where  there  is 
some  administrative  discretion.  There 
already  has  been  a  cutback  in  some  pro- 
grams. Others  have  been  held  level.  I 
am  afraid  that  some  of  the  people  who 
voted  for  the  Urge  Increase  in  this  bill 
failed  to  take  into  account  that  Congress, 
earlier  this  yea».  set  a  maximum  spend- 
ing level  for  tha  President  of  the  United 
States  pQ,  keep  within.  In  order  to  do  so, 
he  wlll^t*ve  to  squeeze  other  programs 
which  other  Mepabers  of  Congress  do  not 
want  squeezed,  tn  other  words,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  canndt  have  our  csike  and  eat 
It,  and  I  hope  tpe  conferees  will  operate 
accordingly.       [ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  jmy  colleagues  for  their 
remarks.  ] 

Those  of  us  i^ho  supported  the  lower 
figure  In  the  House  bill  took  the  only 
possible  course  -we  had  in  this  instance, 
and  that  is  to  send  this  bill  to  con- 
ference. Having'  failed  in  our  objective  of 
rolling  the  increases  back  to  the  level 
as  originally  pflovided  in  the  House  bill 
we  were  confro|nted  with  the  choice  of 
defeating  the  1)111  In  its  entirety  or  of 
sending  it  to  co|iference  in  the  hope  that 
we  could  have  iti  readjusted. 

I  stated  earlier,  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  pointed  out,  tliat  since  we  have 
placed  the  Preddent  in  a  straitjacket  of 
expenditure  ceilings,  we  in  Congress 
have  a  responsibility  to  do  our  part  and 
either  hold  witliin  those  ceilings  or  spell 
out  those  areas  In  which  it  plans  to  make 
reductions.  Thiis  far  all  that  the  Senate 
has  done  is  to  dutline  its  plans  for  more 
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be  sustained,  aiid  in  that  event  no  bene- 
fits would  go  t^  the  veterans. 

I  hope  the  jconferees  recognize  this 
ey  will  try  to  bring  back 
ith  the  budget  estimate 
what  we  can  afford.  It 
ought  in  mind  that  I 
joined  Senatorslin  sending  the  bill  to  con- 
ference so  thai  we  could  have  another 
chance  of  gettiig  a  reasonable  bill. 

The  fact  thej  bill  passed  without  any 
dissenting  votei  should  not  mislead  the 
conferees. 

Mr.  JAVITS;  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  - 

Mr.  MANSPtELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mi.  President,  I  think  the 


debate  made  very  clear  the  degree  to 
which  we  understood  the  President's 
problem,  and  we  ask  him  also  to  imder- 
stand  our  problem.  I  am  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  know.  I  hope  very 
much  we  will  be  able  to  produce  a  result 
that  the  President  can  sign  into  law.  I 
know  that  will  be  one  of  the  objectives  of 
the  conferees.  Mr.  President,  I  assure 
Senators  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  will  make  every  effort  in  this  regard. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  have  the  floor. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  on 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  yield  once 
more,  briefly. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  discussion  has  come  up  after  the  bill 
has  been  passed  by  a  vote  of  77  to  noth- 
ing. It  has  been  said  that  the  President 
will  veto  the  bill.  I  do  not  believe  that 
for  1  minute.  If  these  gentlemen  have 
been  told  that  by  the  President,  certainly 
I  believe  it,  but  we  have  had  only  opin- 
ions. 

The  President  has  said  the  cost  will  be 
$393  million.  The  Vietnam  war  is  costing 
us  $30  bilhon.  My  estimate  from  various 
committee  members  is  that  we  are  spend- 
ing $36  billion. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Pres- 
ident would  veto  a  bill  that  is  only  1  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  which  would  mean  so  much  to  these 
veterans  who  are  shedding  their  blood 
in  fighting  this  war  for  all  of  us.  It  is  in- 
conceivable to  me  that  the  President 
would  not  spend  1  percent  more  in  order 
to  let  them  go  to  school.  I  believe  he  will 
sign  the  bill.  He  is  a  veteran  himself  of 
World  War  H.  He  has  had  wide  experi- 
ence and  I  do  not  believe  he  would  turn 
his  back  on  the  veterans.  I  shall  stand  by 
this  bill  In  conference.  I  do  not  believe 
the  President  would  veto  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  think  that  the  very  point  made  by 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Texas  is 
the  point  of  several  of  us  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  subject  of  discussion 
of  many  more  Senators  in  the  cloak- 
room, with  respect  to  what  was  needed 
to  correct  this  situation.  Many  of  us 
voted  for  the  bill  because  we  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  present  level  of  pay- 
ments is  entirely  inadequate  and  that  it 
should  be  raised.  However,  this  is  the 
only  rollcall  vote  on  which  we  have  had 
a  chance  to  cast  our  votes. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  what  at 
least  one  Senator,  who  was  not  in  touch 
with  the  President  and  does  not  know 
his  thinking  or  plans,  and  who  makes  no 
pretense  in  that  regard,  thinks  what  he 
regards  are  much  too  high  levels  in- 
cluded in  the  bill.  I  hope  we  do  get  reme- 
dial legislation  to  help  veterans.  I  am  a 
veteran  and  both  of  my  sons  are  vet- 
erans. They  got  their  law  degrees  under 
this  kind  of  help  in  the  first  GI  bill. 

But  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  be  heard 
and  I  would  not  have  satisfied  my  con- 


science if  I  had  not  been  heard  on  what 
I  regard  as  the  too-high  levels  incor- 
porated in  the  provisions  of  the  bill  we 
have  just  passed.  I  hope  those  levels  will 
be  substantially  reduced  to  a  more  ac- 
ceptable figure  in  conference. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  few  words  to  speak  on  this  bill  at 
this  time.  At  the  outset,  I  do  wish  to  say 
I  think  this  is  a  good  bill,  that  it  is  long 
overdue,  and  that  it  achieves  parity  at 
long  last  for  veterans. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the    Senator    from    Texas    (Mr.    Yar- 

BOROUGH). 

May  I  say  that  the  Senate  owes  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
borough)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  His  un- 
stinting devotion  to  the  causes  of  our 
veterans  and  to  the  assistance  they  need 
in  gaining  an  education  has  been  exem- 
plary. His  record  in  this  area  is  unsur- 
passed. Over  the  years  Senator  Yar- 
BOROUGH  has  distinguished  himself  so 
much  in  both  the  fields  of  veterans  as- 
sistance and  education  assistance.  Of 
course  he  is  the  author  of  the  original 
cold  war  GI  bill.  And  it  is  no  wonder 
that  here  in  the  Senate  Ralph  Yar- 
BOROUGH  has  been  referred  to  for  years  as 
•'Mr.  Veteran."  Today's  success — the 
Senate's  Improvement  of  the  cold  war 
■GI  bill  benefits — should  serve  to  en- 
hance  that  reputation  measurably. 

I  must  say  as  well  that  ths  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee,  deserves 
equally  high  praise  for  his  outstanding 
effort  in  behalf  of  this  measure.  His  care- 
ful presentation,  his  strong  and  able  ad- 
vocacy assured  its  unanimous  approval 
by  the  Senate.  The  veterans  of  this  Na- 
tion, indeed,  all  Americans  are  in  his 
debt. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  must  be  commended 
also  for  his  splendid  cooperation  and 
support.  Our  commendation  goes  as  well 
to  the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Griffin),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwei- 
KER) ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  and  to  the 
many  others  who  joined  to  offer  their 
views,  their  support  and  their  assistance. 

The  Senate  may  be  proud  of  another 
fine  achievement  obtained  efficiently  and 
with  full  regard  for  the  views  of  all 
Members.  I  think  that  returning  veter- 
ans who  have  been  going  to  college  have 
been  operating  under  a  handicap,  and 
certainly  have  not  reached  parity  with 
those  veterans  who  served  in  World  War 
II,  the  Korean  war,  and  after  the  Ko- 
rean war.  This  is  especially  true  in  view 
of  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  cost 
of  tuition  at  colleges  today  and,  even 
further  in  light  of  the  cost  of  living  as 
well.  This  measure  has  been  long  over- 
due. 

THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  calen- 


dar, beginning  with  Calendar  No.  488, 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  calendar  be  con- 
sidered In  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
proceed  to  state  items  on  the  calendar, 
beginning  with  Calendar  No.  488. 


PERISHABLE  AGRICULTURAL  COM- 
MODITIES ACT,  1930,  AMEND- 
MENTS 

The  bill  (H.R.  9857)  to  amend  the 
provisions  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act,  1930,  to  authorize  an 
increase  in  license  fee,  and  for  other 
purposes  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-490),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SHORT     EXPLANATION 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Perishable  Agri- 
cultural Commodities  Act  to — 

(1)  Increase  the  maximum  annual  license 
fee  to  $100  (from  $50) ;  and 

(2)  Extend  the  retailer  and  frozen  food 
broker  exemptions  to  those  doing  less  than 
$100,000  worth  of  covered  business  annually 
(now  $90,000). 

BACKGROUND 

The  basic  objective  of  the  Perishable  Agri- 
cultural Commodities  Act  is  to  establish  a 
code  of  fair  trading  practices  governing  the 
marketing  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce of  freeh  and  frozen  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  cherries  In  brine  and  to  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  contracts  for  marketing  these 
commodities.  Under  this  act,  it  is  unlawful 
for  any  commlselon  merchant,  dealer,  or 
broker  In  connection  with  any  transaction 
In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to  engage 
In  certain  unfair  trade  practice*.  Among 
theee  are: 

(1)  To  reject  or  faU  to  deliver  In  accord- 
ance with  terms  of  his  contract,  without 
reasonable  caiise; 

(2)  To  dump,  discharge,  or  destroy  without 
reasonable  cause  any  lot  received  on  con- 
signment; 

(3)  To  fall  or  refuse  to  account  correctly 
and  to  pay  promptly  for  any  lot: 

(4)  To  fall  to  perform  any  specification  or 
duty  arising  out  of  a  contract  without  rea- 
sonable cause: 

(5)  To  misrepresent  or  mlsbrand  as  to 
character,  kind,  grade,  quality,  quantity,  size, 
pack,  weight,  condition,  degree  of  maturity 
or  State,  country,  or  region  of  origin;   and 

(6)  TO  fall  to  maintain  adequate  records 
and  accounts. 

Enforcement  Is  through  a  system  of  li- 
censes. Every  commission  merchant,  broker, 
and  dealer.  Including  certain  retailers  and 
processors,  operating  subject  to  the  act  Is 
required  to  be  licensed.  Most  applicants  en- 
counter no  problems  in  obtaining  licenses. 
However,  the  Secretary  may  deny  licenses 
to  certain  Individuals  for  specific  reasons 
spelled  out  In  the  law,  Including  false  or  mis- 
leading statements  in  the  application,  a  his- 
tory of  repeated  violations  of  the  act,  the 
criminal  record  of  the  applicant,  the  failure 
to  pay  reparation  awards,  or  the  failure  to 
furnish  required  surety  Ixjnds.  Licenses  may 
be  suspended  or  revoked  for  \'lolatlons  of  the 
act. 

There  are  two  main  phases  of  activity  In 


administering  the  act.  Plrst.  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  hear  and  decide  dispute* 
which  Involve  claims  for  damages  resulting 
from  any  violation  of  the  fair  trading  prin- 
ciples. Complaints  are  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary; Investigations  are  made  as  warranted; 
and.  If  possible,  amicable  settlements  are 
worked  out  between  the  parties.  If  a  dispute 
cannot  be  settled  informally.  It  may  become 
a  formal  proceeding  to  which  the  parties  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  submit  evidence  in 
support  of  their  positions,  either  at  an  oral 
hearing  or  by  written  submissions  of  evi- 
dence. If  the  Secretary  concludes  that  a  vio- 
lation has  occurred,  he  determines  the 
amount  of  damages  sustained  and  Issues  an 
order  requiring  the  offender  to  pay  such 
damages  to  the  Injured  party  by  a  specified 
date.  The  offender's  license  is  automatically 
suspended  unless  he  pays  the  amount  of  the 
award  or  appeals  the  Secretary's  decision  to 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States,  as  pro- 
vided In  the  act. 

The  second  main  phase  of  activity  relates 
to  disciplinary  measures.  These  include  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  by  the  Secretary  to 
suspend  or  revoke  licenses  for  violations  of 
the  act,  and  court  actions  to  collect  civil 
penalties  for  operating  without  a  license,  to- 
gether with  Injunctions  to  restrain  further 
operations. 

The  act  Is  self-supporting  from  annual 
license  fees.  These  fees  are  deposited  in  a 
special  PACA  fund  and  all  costs  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  act — except  for  legal  serv- 
ices— are  financed  from  these  fees. 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  set  the  level 
of  the  annual  license  fee,  within  the  maxl- 
mtmti  provided  In  the  act.  at  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  provide  the  revenue  to  meet  antic- 
ipated expenses  for  administering  the  act. 
Before  the  license  fee  has  been  raised,  the 
Secretary  has  published  the  proposed  rate 
and  given  all  interested  persons  an  oppor- 
tunity to  file  their  comments  or  objections. 
Tlie  present  maximum  fee  authorization  of 
$50  was  established  in  an  amendment  to  the 
act  of  October  1,  1962.  Under  this  authoriza- 
tion, the  annual  license  fee  was  Increased  to 
$36  on  January  1,  1963,  to  $42  on  January  1, 
1965,  and  to  $50  on  January  1,  1969. 

NEED   FOR    INCREASE    IN    MAXIMUM    LICENSE   FEE 

The  statutory  celling  on  license  fees  must 
be  raised  because  of  (1)  the  declining  num- 
ber of  firms  operating  subject  to  license,  and 
(2)  the  Increasing  cost  of  administering  the 
act.  At  present,  the  number  of  firms  licensed 
Is  approximately  19,285,  compared  with  an 
alltime  peak  of  about  27,000  to  1956.  This 
trend  toward  fewer  licensees  results  from  the 
continuing  mergers  and  consolidations  in 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  and  the 
closing  of  many  small  firms.  During  the  past 
5  years,  for  example,  the  net  decline  in  the 
number  of  firms  licensed  has  averaged  over 
670  per  year. 

Despite  the  decline  in  number  of  firms 
licensed,  the  nvunber  of  complaints  filed 
under  the  act  and  the  requests  for  advice 
and  assistance  have  remained  relatively  con- 
stant. During  the  past  fiscal  year,  for  exam- 
ple, a  total  of  2,272  reparation  complaints 
were  handled  by  the  Department  under  this 
act.  Informal  amicable  settlements  were  ar- 
ranged to  930  such  cases  resulting  in  pay- 
ments to  the  parties  of  approximately  $2.3 
million.  In  addition,  341  formal  orders  were 
issued  by  the  Department's  Judicial  ofHcer 
awarding  reparations  amounting  to  over 
$777,000.  The  Department  makes  no  charge 
for  the  handling  of  these  complaints. 

Also,  more  than  9,800  requests  for  advice 
were  received  last  year  from  members  of  the 
industry  seeking  assistance,  mostly  with 
problems  concerning  marketing  contracts. 
Many  disputes  are  settled  on  the  basis  of 
these  informal  recommendations  by  the  De- 
partment and  the  necessity  of  filtog  com- 


plaints is  avoided.  The  Department  also  con- 
ducted 16  marketing  seminars  for  various 
trade  groups  during  this  period  to  encourage 
compliance  with  the  law,  minimize  market- 
ing disputes,  and  discuss  procedures  followed 
In  administering  the  act. 

Costs  of  administration  have  been  increas- 
ing, Iwgely  because  of  adjustments  In  em- 
ployees' salary  scales  and  fringe  benefits 
which  account  for  over  80  percent  of  the  ex- 
penditures under  this  act.  The  costs  have 
increased  even  though  there  has  been  a  re- 
duction In  the  number  of  employees  engaged 
In  the  administration  of  the  act.  and  this 
number  now  is  at  the  lowest  level  in  over 
10  years. 

The  PACA  fund  incurred  a  deficit  of  over 
$12,000  in  fiscal  year  1968  and  a  deficit  of 
approximately  $58,000  during  the  first  6 
months  of  fiscal  year  1969.  With  the  increase 
In  the  license  lee  that  became  effective  Janu- 
ary i,  1969,  it  Is  estimated  that  income  and 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1969  as  a  whole 
about  balanced  out.  With  continued  decline 
In  numbers  of  licensees  It  is  likely  that  defi- 
cits will  occur  In  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971. 
The  Department  estimates  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  Increase  the  license  fee  again  In  the 
amount  of  approximately  $10  about  January 
1,  1971,  In  order  to  obtain  sufficient  revenue 
to  meet  the  anticipated  costs  of  administra- 
tion. The  small  reserve  in  the  PACA  fund 
would  soon  be  depleted  if  such  deficits  con- 
tinue. 

NEED  TO  INCREASE  THE  EXEMPTION  FOR  RETAIL- 
ERS  AND   FROZEN   FOOD    BROKERS 

Since  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Com- 
modities Act  was  enacted  in  1930,  the  great 
majority  of  food  retailers  have  always  been 
exempt  from  the  licensing  provisions.  Prom 
1930  to  1962  this  exemption  was  expressed 
In  terms  of  tonnage  of  perishable  agricultural 
commodities  purchased  by  retailers.  When 
the  act  was  amended  in  1962,  the  exemption 
was  broadened  and  was  converted  from  a 
tonnage  to  a  dollar  volume  basis.  At  present, 
all  retailers  are  exempt  whose  purchases  ol 
perishable  agricultural  commodities  amount 
to  $90,000  or  less  per  year. 

Also,  In  1962  an  exemption  from  license 
was  added  for  the  first  time  for  frozen  food 
brokers  who  negotiate  sales  for  and  on  behalf 
of  vendors  and  whose  sales  of  frozen  fruits 
and  vegetables  have  an  invoice  value  of 
$90,000  or  less  per  year. 

H.R.  9857  would  raise  the  exemption  for 
both  retailers  and  frozen  food  brokers  to 
$100,000.  The  proposed  increase  in  th.e  amount 
of  the  exemption  would  approximate  the 
increase  in  the  Index  of  wholesale  food  prices 
that  has  taken  place  since  1962  when  the 
$90,000  exemption  was  established. 

There  are  an  estimated  200,000  retail  food 
firms  operating  at  present.  Only  approxi- 
mately 4,000  of  these  firms  currently  are 
licensed  under  PACA  In  view  of  the  exemp- 
tion which  excludes  all  those  whose  pur- 
chases of  perishable  agricultural  conunod- 
Ities  total  less  than  $90,000  per  year.  Since 
fresh  and  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  ac- 
count, on  the  average,  for  about  9  pyercent  of 
retail  food  store  gross  sales,  this  means  that 
raising  the  exemption  to  $100,000  would  ex- 
clude most  retail  firms  with  gross  sales  of 
less  than  $1.5  million  per  year.  Therefore,  it 
Is  estimated  that  fewer  than  2  percent  of  all 
food  retail  firms  would  be  subject  to  license 
under  the  bill  as  proposed. 

The  Department's  records  Indicate  that 
there  are  fewer  than  300  frozen  food  brokers 
currently  subject  to  license  under  PACA. 
Consequently,  an  Increase  to  the  exemption 
for  these  brokers  from  $90,000  to  $100,000 
would  affect  a  relatively  small  number  of 
such  firms. 

COST 

This  bill  Involves  no  additional  cost  to  the 
Government.  In  fact,  its  enactment  wo\Ud 
conttoue   the  self-flnancing   principle   that 
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has  been  followeq  under  the  PACA  program 
since  Its  Inception.  Converaely,  the  fallnre 
to  en«ct  this  bill  would  result  In  a  continued 
deficit  m  the  P4CA  fund  which  would  In 
time  require  an  Appropriation  by  the  Con- 
gress, i 


-I- 


RESOLUnON   PASSED    OVER 

The  resoiutiofi  (S.  Res.  277)  to  refer 
the  bill  (S.  202  >  entitled  "A  bUl  to  pro- 
vide that  the  United  States  disclaims  any 
interest  in  a  certain  tract  of  land"  to  the 
chief  commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  a  peport  thereon  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFDtLD.  Over. 

The  PRESIDIO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  ov)Br. 


FRANCIS  ASBURY  STATUE 

The  bill  (S.  1968)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  th^  Interior  to  permit  the 
removal  of  the  Francis  Asbury  statue, 
and  for  other  puri>oses,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows;  - 

S.    1968 

Be  it  enacted  py  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  latertor  la  authorized  to  per- 
mit the  removal ,  ol  the  statue  o{  Prancls 
Asbury  erected,  p^irsuant  to  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1919  (^  Stat.  1213).  on  lands  In 
the  District  of  polumbia  now  under  the 
administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  an^  to  convey  without  com- 
pensation title  tq  said  statue  to  the  Meth- 
odist CorporaUo^.  a  religious  corporation 
duly  organized  a^d  existing  xinder  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  asjthe  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary. The  removal!  of  the  statue  and  restora- 
tion of  the  site  tx}  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  shall  be  i  without  cost  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MANSFIJXD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-49B),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  me^isure. 

There  being  Ho  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  lie  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HisToar 

The  bronze,  equestrian  statue  of  this  Tpi- 
oneer  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church  was 
erected  by  the  ^<tncis  Asbury  Memorial 
Association,  and  Rvas  dedicated  on  October 
IS,  1924.  Its  present  location,  at  16th  and 
Mt.  Pleasant  Struts  NW.,  was  selected  be- 
cause of  its  proximity  to  the  Francis  As- 
bury Methodist  ciurch.  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Blshob.  This  church  has  since 
moved,  so  that  the  original  purpose  In  erect- 
ing the  statue  onj  this  site  would  no  longer 
be  served.  J 

The  original  legislation  authorized  the 
erection  of  the  statue  on  public  grounds  In 
the  District  of  jColumbia.  Therefore,  the 
statue  cannot  now.  by  administrative  action, 
be  moved  and  placed  on  private  grounds. 
Such  action  was  requested  by  the  presiding 
Bishop,  and  the  qonemittee  for  the  develop- 
ethodlst  Center.  Further, 
property  of  the  United 
h,  permanent  disposition 
>se  requires  congressional 
6968    would    provide    the 


ment  of  the  new 

the   statue   is   th( 

States  and,  as  s 

by  gift  or  other 

authorization.    S 

necessary  authorisation  both  for  the  removal 


conveyance  of  title  to  the  Methodist  Corp. 
It  provides  that  the  removal  of  the  statue 
and  restoration  of  the  site  shall  be  at  no 
cost  to  the  United  States. 

Enactment  would  result  In  a  minor  sav- 
ing to  the  United  States  for  semiannual 
cleanings  of  the  statue. 

COST 

The  measure  speclflcally  provides  that  re- 
moval of  the  statue  and  restoration  of  the 
site  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  shall 
be  without  cost  to  the  United  States. 


GREAT  SMOKY  MOUNTAINS 
NATIONAL  PARK 

The  bill  (H.R.  11609)  to  amend  the  act 
of  September  9,  1963.  authorizing  the 
construction  of  an  entrance  road  at 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  232)  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  momentarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


of   the  statue  to 


private  grounds  and  for 


FREDERICK  DOUGLASS  HOME 

The  bill  CRIt.  5968)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Frederick  Douglass  home 
as  a  part  of  the  park  system  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  September  5,  1962,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-496),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

LBGISI.ATIVB   BACKGROUND 

In  1962,  the  Congress  considered  and  en- 
acted legislation  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  designate  the  former  home 
of  Frederick  E>ougIass,  known  as  Cedar  Hill, 
for  preservation  as  a  part  of  the  park  system 
of  the  National  Capital  (Public  Law  87-633, 
76  Stat.  435) .  Subsequently,  on  June  25,  1964, 
the  hoxise,  located  at  1411  W  Street  SE.,  and 
approximately  8  acres  of  land  were  deeded, 
without  cost,  to  the  Federal  Government  by 
the  Frederick  Douglass  Memorial  and  Histori- 
cal Association. 

At  the  time  of  the  authorization.  It  was 
recognized  that  extensive  repairs  might  be 
necessary.  The  committee  report  on  the  leg- 
islation (H.  Rept.  2190 — 87th  CJong.)  stated 
that  "Cedar  Hill  appears  to  be  structurally 
sound  but  it  Is  badly  in  need  of  repairs"; 
however,  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  rehabilitate  and  refurbish  It  were 
limited  to  $25,000.  It  was  anticipated  that 
additional  costs  might  very  likely  be  incurred, 
but  it  was  hoped  that  they  could  be  absorbed 
from  donated  funds  expected  to  be  raised 
for  this  purpose.  Unfortunately,  both  prem- 
ises upon  which  the  modest  authorization 
was  founded  proved  faulty.  First,  an  Inten- 
sive  study   revealed   extensive  deterioration 


of  the  structure  due  to  damage  caused  by 
water  and  Insects,  and  second,  the  anticipated 
donations  never  materialised. 

The  result  of  these  regrettable,  but  unfore- 
seeable, clrctunstances  has  been  that  Cedar 
Hill  has  been  closed  to  the  public,  that  It  Is 
contlniUng  to  deteriorate,  and  that  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Congress  In  making  it  a  part  of 
the  national  park  system  has  been  thwarted. 
If  enacted,  H.R.  5968  will  rectify  the  situa- 
tion and  enable  the  National  Park  Service  to 
make  It  a  meaningful  and  useful  park  facil- 
ity. 

NEED 

No  action  which  the  Congress  can  take  can 
make  a  place  in  history  for  any  ntan.  That, 
he  must  do  for  himself.  But  the  Congress 
can,  by  legislative  action  such  as  this,  rec- 
ognize the  significance  of  a  man's  contribu- 
tions and.  In  so  doing,  it  can  help  to  make 
them  meaningful  examples  for  the  guidance 
and  Inspiration  of  teneratlons  to  follow.  It 
Is  highly  appropriate  that  the  Congress 
should  commemorate  the  memory  of  Fred- 
erick Douglass.  He  was  the  kind  of  man  who 
should  be  remembered. 

Frederick  Douglass  was  born  a  slave;  he 
struggled  for  his  liberty.  A  Negro,  he  suffered 
all  of  the  torments  of  the  people  of  his  race, 
but  he  converted  his  frustrations  Into  con- 
structive energy  which  was  the  driving  force 
of  his  character.  Raised  in  Ignorance,  be 
educated  himself:  reared  in  complete  pov- 
erty, his  industry  brought  him  wealth  and 
Independence;  lacking  In  social  standing,  he 
became  one  of  the  foremost  orators  and 
powerful  writers  of  his  age.  Facing  all  of  the 
prejudices  against  his  race  in  his  times,  be 
became  a  champion  in  the  political  arena. 
All  of  this  did  not  come  without  effort  or 
hardship,  but  it  came  because  his  ideals 
were  unimpeachable  and  his  methods  ol 
achieving  them  were  compatible  with  the 
American  system. 

Cedar  Hill  is  symbolic  of  the  achievements 
of  this  19th  century  leader.  It  sits  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill  In  a  residential  neighborhood 
of  the  Anacostla  section  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  With  proper  development  of  ap- 
propriate visitor  facilities  (Including  a  visi- 
tor contact  station,  parking  space,  and  the 
like.  It  could  be  a  significant  unit  of  the 
park  system  In  the  National  Capital  region. 
Through  Interpretive  devices,  this  man  and 
his  contributions  could  assume  their  proper 
place  In  the  historic  panorama  depicted  by 
the  various  historic  sites  located  through- 
out the  Nation  and  visitors  of  all  ages  and 
races  could  benefit  from  the  experience  as- 
sociated with  a  tour  of  the  home. 

Although  the  extensive  restoration  con- 
templated by  HJi.  5968  was  not  the  objective 
of  the  original  act  in  1962,  it  is  apparent  that 
minor  repairs,  will  not  adequately  Improve 
the  property  to  make  it  useful  as  an  interpre- 
tive historic  facility.  It  is  now  unsafe  for  visi- 
tors to  enter  the  house,  because  of  the  de- 
terioration of  the  structxiral  members,  and 
most  of  the  furnishings  and  memorabilia  as- 
sociated with  Frederick  Douglass  have  been 
removed  to  protect  them  from  destruction.  If 
the  site  is  to  be  useful,  a  new  approach  is 
essential;  a  smaller  investment  would  be  in- 
adequate to  accomplish  the  objective. 

EDUCATIONAL   AND   CULTURAL    BENEFTrS 

In  addition  to  being  symbolic  of  Frederick 
Douglass'  achievements,  Cedar  Hill  will  create 
a  living  memorial  to  this  outstanding  Ameri- 
can. A  memorial  which  will  also  be  func- 
tional by  providing  both  educational  and  cul- 
tural benefits. 

As  presently  planned,  the  home  will  con- 
tain more  than  1,300  books  and  over  500  arti- 
facts; along  with  Mr.  Douglass'  personal 
papers,  his  speeches,  and  his  writings.  The 
visitors  center,  as  planned,  will  contain  a 
room  suitable  for  community  and  educa- 
tional purposes.  By  equipping  and  furnish- 
ing Cedar  Hill  In  such  a  manner,  the  Na- 


tional Park  Service  believes  that  maximum 
use  may  be  obtained  of  the  home.  Students 
wUl  be  allowed  to  study  and  conduct  research 
in  the  extensive  library,  while  groups  will  be 
able  to  use  the  visitors  center. 

The  committee  was  assured  that  the  Park 
Service  had  adequate  existing  authority  to 
implement  the  functional  as  well  as  the  in- 
terpretive use  concept.  .   ^v.  * 

The  committee  was  further  assured  that 
the  home  would  "indeed  be  a  first-rate 
memorial "  in  commemorating  this  outstand- 
ing man. 

COST 

To  provide  a  meaningful  facility.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  restore  completely  the  buildings 
and  grounds  so  that  they  reflect  Cedar  Hill 
as  Frederick  Douglass  knew  it.  This  will  In- 
volve the  reconstruction  of  the  carriage  ap- 
proach to  the  house,  the  installation  of  new 
heating  and  utility  systems,  and  the  gen- 
eral restoration  of  the  Interior  and  exterior 
of  the  home.  In  addition,  the  plan  for  the 
site  includes  the  construction  of  a  visitor 
contact  station  and  the  Installation  of 
modern  Interpretive  devices. 

All  of  these  undertakings  require  substan- 
tial sums  of  money.  H.R.  5968.  as  recom- 
mended, increases  the  authorization  for  this 
purpose  from  the  present  $25,000  limitation 
to  $413  000— an  increase  of  $388,000.  On  the 
basis  of  current  estimates,  this  should  make 
the  Frederick  Douglass  home  a  most  at- 
tractive memorial  to  an  outstanding 
American. 

coMMrrrEE  recommendation 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  recommends  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
6968. 


PACIFIC  ISLANDS  TRUST 
TERRITORY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  492,  S.  232. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  232)  to  promote  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill?  ^     ^       ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  Une  23,  after  the  word 
"on",  strike  out  "outstanding  and  insert 
"comparable";  and  on  page  3.  line  20, 
after  the  word  "of",  where  it  appears  the 
second  time,  insert  "the  outstanding 
amount  of";  so  as  to  make  the  biU  read: 

S.    232 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited,  as  the 
•Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  Eco- 
nomic Development  Fxmd  Act  of  1969." 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpKJse  of  promoting  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  there  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  be  paid  to  the  government 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  such  amount  as 
will  result  in  a  Trust  Territory  Economic  De- 
velopment Loan  Fimd  of  $5,000,000.  The 
Trust  Territory  Economic  Development  Loan 
Fund  means  the  fund  estabUshed  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  PubUc  Law  88-487,  as  aug- 
mented by  further  Federal  grants  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Sec    3.  Prior  to  receiving  any  funds  pur- 
suant  to   this   Act   the   government  of   the 
Trust  Territory  ot  the  Pacific  Islands  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  plan 
lor  the  use  of  such  funds  which  meets  the 
requlremenu  of  this  section  and  Is  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  The  plan  shall  set  /orth 
the  policies  and  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  furthering  the  economic  development  of 
the   Trust   -Territory   of   the   Pacific   Islands 
through  a  program  which  shall  include  and 
make  provision  for  loans  and  loan  gu..rantees 
^promote  the  development  of  private  enter- 
prise  and  private  industry  therein  ^^roughj 
revowmg  fund  for  such  purposes:  Provided 
That  thi  term  ol  any  loan  made  pursuant  to 
the  plan  shaU  not  exceed  twenty-five  years 
that  such  loans  shall  bear  interest  <e«lus  ve 
of  premium  charges  for  insurance,  and  serv- 
ice charges.  If  any)  at  such  rate  per  annum 
^   is   determined   to   be   reasonable   and   as 
Approved  by  the  Secretary,  but  In  no  event 
feJ^  than  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  yield  on 
^mparable    marketable    obligations    of    the 
uS  States  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month 
preceding  the  date  of  the  loan,  adjusted  to 
fhe    nearest   one-eighth    of    1    ?«-■  ^f ^^^,",^: 
which  rate  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre 
Tary  of  the  Treasury  upon  the  request  of  the 
'authorized  agency  or  agencies  of  the  gov^  - 
ti^pnt   of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacinc 
Sd^    ani  that  P-mlum  charges  for  tbe 
trvKiirance  and   guarantee  of   loans  shall   oe 
Sushed  at  rates  which  will  be  adequ^ 
to  cover  expenses  and  probable  losses  related 
to  the  loan  guarantee  program. 

sec  4  No  loan  or  loan  guarantee  shall  be 
m^^  under  this  Act  to  any  applicant  who 
S^s  not  satisfy  the  agency  or  agencies  ad- 
Mistering  the  plan  that  a«^'^,'="^8  'f ^^^^'^ 
^  unavaUable  on  reasonable  terms  and 
^ndlt^^s.  The  maximum  partlclpaUon  in 
t^e  funds  made  available  ""'l^'J,^"'"^^^', 
this  Act  shall  be  limited  (a)  '^th  respect 
to  all  loans,  to  that  degree  of  participation 
prudent  under  the  circumstances  of  in- 
mvldual  loan  but  directly  relaud  to  the 
^nimum  essential  participation  necessary 
W  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but 
in  no  event  shall  more  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  funds  actually  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  be  devoted  to  any  single  project, 
(b)  with  respect  to  loan  guarantees,  to  a 
guarantee  of  90  per  centum  of  the  outstand- 
fng  amount  of  any  loan :  Provided,  That,  w  th 
respect  to  loan  guarantees,  the  reserves  main- 
tained by  the  agency  or  agencies  lor  the 
guarantee  shall  not  be  less  than  26  per  cen- 
tum  of  the  guarantee. 

Sec.  5.  The  plan  provided  for  In  section  3 
of  this  Act  shall  set  forth  such  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement,  re- 
payment, and  accounting  for  such  funds. 

Sec  6  The  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shaU 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  the  administration  of  this 

Act.  ,     ^ 

Sec  7.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  his  diUy  authorized 
representatives,  shall  have  access,  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examlnaUon.  to  the 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
the  agency,  or  agencies,  of  the  government 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
administering  the  plan  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  funds  received  under  this  Act. 


every  possible  attention  and  every  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  lack  of  care  and 
consideration  which  has  marked  our 
jurisdiction  of  the  Trust  Territory  in  the 
Pacific  Islands  since  we  assumed  control 
of  that  area  at  the  end  of  World  War  n 
will  be  recognized  and  that  in  the  future 
we  will  develop  deeper,  more  personal, 
and  better  interests  in  the  welfare  of 
these  people.  They  deserve  to  be  treated 
as  Americans  even  if  they  are  not  so 
considered  in  name. 

This  measure  is  designed  to  focus  our 
attention  on  this  long  neglected  respon- 
sibility. Strengthening  the  economic 
well-being  of  tliis  area  is  only  the  begin- 
ning. We  must  do  more  and  we  shall. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed -to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-495),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

purpose 

The  purpose  of  S.  232.  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Burdick,  Metcalf,  Moss,  Stevens,  and 
Bellmon,  as  amended,  is  to  esUbllsh  a  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  Economic  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  private  enterprise  and  private  In- 
dustry m  the  trust  territory.  It  would  bnng 
the  total  economic  development  authoriza- 
tion fund  to  a  $5  mUllon  level. 

This  fund  would  be  ouUlde  the  celling 
limitation  imposed  on  the  trust  territory  by 
the  act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  long  overdue  piece  of  legislation  af- 
fecting the  authority  and  the  responsi- 
bility which  rests  on  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  all  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands.  It  is  my  belief 
that  we  have  neglected  this  most  impor- 
tant area.  It  is  my  belief  also  that  we 
should  go  to  extraordinary  lengths  to 
make  sure  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands,  who  are  few  in  number  occupy- 
ing a  tremendously  large  area,  are  given 


background 
The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
consists  of  the  Caroline  and  Marshall  Islands 
and    aU    of    the    Marianas    except    Guam. 
Though  it  comprises  2,100  Islands  scattered 
over  a  3   mllUon-square-mUe  area  Its  total 
land  area  Is  only  687  square  miles.  It  has 
90  000  inhabitants.  The  territory  Is  admin- 
istered by  the  United  SUtes  under  a  trtistee- 
shlp  agreement  with  the  Security  CouncU  ol 
the  United  Nations  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  authority  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress on  July   18.   1947    (61   Stat.  397).  The 
terms  of  that  agreement  (61  Stat.  3301)  give 
the  United  States  "full  powers  of  adminis- 
tration,   leglslaUon.   and   jurisdiction"    over 
the  former  Japanese-admlnUtered  territory 
and  obUgate  it  to   (1)    "foster  the  develop- 
ment  of   such   political   institutions   as  are 
suited  to  the  Trust  Territory  and  •   •   •  pro- 
mote the  development  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Trust  Territory  towards  self-government 
or    independence."    (2)    "promote    the    eco- 
nomic  advancement  and  self-sufficiency  of 
the  inhabitants."  (3)  "promote  the  social  ad- 
vancement  of   the   inhabitants,  and    •    •    * 
protect  the  health  of  the  Inhabitants,"  and 
(4)    "promote  the  educational  advancement 
of   the  inhabitants."  The  U.S.  authority   Is 
presently  vested  In  a  High  Commissioner  ap- 
pointed  by   the  President. 

PubUc  Law  88-487.  among  other  thlngB. 
granted  approximately  $369,000,  which  rep- 
resented the  balance  in  a  lederaUy  financed 
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ba«  b«en  followed  under  the  PACA  prof^am 
since  Its  Inception.  Converaely,  tbe  falliire 
to  enact  this  bit  would  result  in  a  continued 
defldt  In  the  PACA  fund  wblch  would  to 
time  require  aii  appropriation  by  tbe  Con- 
gress. 


RESOLirClON   PASSED    OVER 

The  res(rfutlon  (S.  Res.  277)  to  refer 
the  blU  (S.  20B)  entitled  "A  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Ignited  States  disclaims  any 
interest  In  a  certain  tract  of  land"  to  the 
chief  commlasioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  a|  report  thereon  was  an- 
nounced as  nett  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSMELD.  Over. 

The  PRESlplNO  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  passed  over. 


3" 


FRANCI3  ASBURY  STATUE 

The  bill  fsi  1968)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  permit  the 
removal  of  tlie  Francis  Asbury  statue. 
and  for  other] purposes,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  *n?rossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows:  I 

S.  1968 
Be  it  enactek  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentatpes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cdftgreas  aaiembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  tha  Interior  Is  authorized  to  per- 
mit the  removt^  of  the  statue  of  Francis 
Asbury  erected.,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1919  |(40  Stat.  1313),  on  lands  In 
tbe  District  of  Columbia  now  under  the 
administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  apd  to  convey  without  com- 
pensation title  !to  said  statue  to  the  Meth- 
odist Corporation,  a  religious  corporation 
duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary. Tbe  removal  of  tbe  statue  and  restora- 
tion of  the  sIQb  to  the  satisfaction  of  tbe 
Secretary  shall  ^  without  cost  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimoils  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recorh  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91HI93).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  rieasiUT. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HISTOBY 

The  bronze,  ^uestrlan  statue  of  this  pi- 
oneer Bishop  o(  the  Methodist  Church  was 
erected  by  tbf  Friuicls  Asbury  Memorial 
Association,  and  was  dedicated  on  October 
15.  1924.  Its  present  location,  at  16th  and 
Mt.  Pleasant  Streets  NW.,  was  selected  be- 
cause of  its  proximity  to  the  Francis  As- 
bury MetbodlstlChurch,  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Blstiop.  This  church  has  since 
moved,  so  that  the  original  purpose  in  erect- 
ing the  statue  bn  this  srite  would  no  longer 
be  served. 

Tbe  original  legislation  authorized  the 
erection  of  the  statue  on  public  grounds  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Therefore,  the 
statue  cannot  now.  by  administrative  action, 
be  moved  and  placed  on  private  grounds. 
Such  action  was  requested  by  the  presiding 
Bishop,  and  tbi!  coacmlttee  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  Methodist  Center.  Further, 
the  statue  Is  the  property  of  the  United 
States  and,  as  such,  permanent  disposition 
by  gift  or  otb(srwlse  reqxilres  congressional 
authorization.  ;S.  5968  would  provide  the 
necessary  authorization  both  for  the  removal 
of   the  statue   to  private   grounds  and  for 


conveyance  of  title  to  the  Methodist  Corp. 
It  provides  that  the  removal  of  tbe  statue 
and  restoration  of  the  site  shall  be  at  no 
coet  to  the  United  States. 

Enactment  would  result  In  a  minor  sav- 
ing to  the  United  States  for  semiannual 
cleanings  of   the  statue. 

COST 

The  measure  specifically  provides  that  re- 
moval of  the  statue  and  restoration  of  the 
site  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  shall 
be  without  cost  to  the  United  States. 


GREAT  SMOKY  MOUNTAINS 
NATIONAL  PARK 

The  bill  (H.R.  11609)  to  amend  the  act 
of  September  9,  1963,  authorizing  the 
construction  of  an  entrance  road  at 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  232)  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  momentarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


FREDERICK  DOUGLASS  HOME 

The  bill  (UR.  5968)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Frederick  Douglass  home 
as  a  part  of  the  park  system  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital,  and  for  other  purposes." 
approved  September  5.  1962,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vuianimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-496).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

LEGISLATIVE    BACKGEOUND 

In  1962,  the  (^Dngreas  considered  and  en- 
acted legislation  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  designate  the  former  home 
of  Frederick  Douglass,  known  as  Cedar  Hill, 
for  preservation  as  a  part  of  the  park  system 
of  the  National  Capital  (Public  Law  87-633. 
76  Stat.  435) .  Subsequently,  on  June  25.  1964. 
the  house,  located  at  1411  W  Street  SE.,  and 
approximately  8  acres  of  land  were  deeded, 
without  cost,  to  the  Federal  Government  by 
the  Frederick  Douglass  Memorial  and  Histori- 
cal Association. 

At  the  time  of  the  authorization,  It  was 
recognized  that  extensive  repairs  might  be 
necessary.  The  committee  report  on  the  leg- 
islation (H.  Rept.  2190 — 87th  Cong.)  stated 
that  "Cedar  Hill  appears  to  be  structurally 
sound  but  It  Is  badly  in  need  of  repairs"; 
however,  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  rehabilitate  and  refurbish  It  were 
limited  to  $25,000.  It  was  anticipated  that 
additional  costs  might  very  likely  be  incurred, 
but  It  was  hoped  that  they  could  be  absorbed 
from  donated  funds  expected  to  be  raised 
for  this  purpose.  Unfortunately,  both  prem- 
ises upon  which  the  modest  authorization 
was  founded  proved  faulty.  First,  an  inten- 
sive  study   revealed   extensive   deterioration 


of  the  structure  due  to  damage  caused  by 
water  and  insects,  and  second,  the  anticipated 
donations  never  materialised. 

The  result  at  these  regrettable,  but  unfore- 
seeable, circumstances  has  been  that  Cedar 
Hill  has  been  closed  to  the  public,  that  It  is 
continuing  to  deteriorate,  and  that  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Congress  In  making  it  a  part  of 
the  national  park  system  has  been  thwarted. 
If  enacted,  H.R.  5968  will  rectify  the  situa- 
tion and  enable  the  National  Park  Service  to 
make  It  a  meaningful  and  useful  park  facil- 
ity. 

NEED 

No  action  which  the  Congress  can  take  can 
make  a  place  in  history  for  any  man.  That, 
he  must  do  for  himself.  But  the  Congress 
can.  by  legislative  action  such  as  this,  rec- 
ognize the  significance  of  a  man's  contribu- 
tions and,  in  so  doing,  it  can  help  to  make 
them  meaningful  examples  for  the  guidance 
and  inspiration  of  generations  to  follow.  It 
is  highly  appropriate  that  the  Congress 
should  commemorate  the  memory  of  Fred- 
erick DouglEiss.  He  was  the  kind  of  man  who 
should  be  remembered. 

Frederick  Douglass  was  born  a  slave:  he 
struggled  for  his  liberty.  A  Negro,  he  suffered 
all  of  the  torments  of  the  p>eople  of  his  race, 
but  he  converted  his  frustrations  Into  con- 
structive energy  which  was  the  driving  force 
of  his  character.  Raised  In  ignorance,  he 
educated  himself:  reared  in  complete  pov- 
erty, his  industry  brought  him  wealth  and 
Independence;  lacking  in  social  standing,  he 
became  one  of  the  foremost  orators  and 
powerful  writers  of  his  age.  Facing  all  of  the 
prejudices  against  his  race  in  bis  times,  he 
became  a  champion  in  the  political  arena. 
All  of  this  did  not  come  without  effort  or 
hardship,  but  It  came  because  his  ideals 
were  unimpeachable  and  his  methods  of 
achieving  them  were  compatible  with  the 
American  system. 

Cedar  Hill  is  symbolic  of  the  achievements 
of  this  19th  century  leader.  It  sits  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill  in  a  residential  neighborhood 
of  the  Anacostla  section  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  With  proper  development  of  ap- 
propriate visitor  facilities  (Including  a  visi- 
tor contact  station,  parking  space,  and  the 
like,  it  could  be  a  significant  unit  of  the 
park  sjrstem  in  the  National  Capital  region. 
Through  interpretive  devices,  this  man  and 
bis  contributions  could  assume  their  proper 
place  in  the  historic  panorama  depicted  by 
the  various  historic  sites  located  through- 
out the  Nation  and  visitors  of  all  ages  and 
races  could  benefit  from  the  experience  as- 
sociated with  a  tour  of  the  home. 

Although  the  extensive  restoration  con- 
templated by  HJl.  5968  was  not  the  objective 
of  the  original  act  in  1962.  it  is  apparent  that 
minor  repairs,  will  not  adequately  Improve 
the  property  to  make  it  useful  as  an  interpre- 
tive historic  facility.  It  is  now  imsafe  for  visi- 
tors to  enter  the  house,  because  of  the  de- 
terioration of  the  structural  members,  and 
most  of  the  furnishings  and  memorabilia  as- 
sociated with  Frederick  Douglass  have  been 
removed  to  protect  them  from  destruction.  If 
the  site  Is  to  be  useful,  a  new  approach  Is 
essential;  a  smaller  Investment  would  be  In- 
adequate to  accomplish  the  objective. 

EDUCATIONAX.   AND   CTrLTUEAI.   BENEFITS 

In  addition  to  being  symbolic  of  Frederick 
Douglass'  achievements.  Cedar  Hill  will  create 
a  living  memorial  to  this  outstanding  Ameri- 
can. A  memorial  which  will  also  he  func- 
tional by  providing  both  educational  and  cul- 
tural benefits. 

As  presently  planned,  the  home  will  con- 
tain more  than  1,300  books  and  over  500  arti- 
facts; along  with  Mr.  Douglass'  personal 
papers,  his  speeches,  and  his  writings.  The 
visitors  center,  as  planned,  will  contain  a 
room  suitable  for  community  and  educa- 
tional purposes.  By  equipping  and  furnish- 
ing Cedar  Hill  In  such  a  manner,  the  Na- 


tional Park  Service  believes  that  maximum 
use  may  be  obtained  of  the  home.  Students 
will  be  allowed  to  study  and  conduct  research 
m  the  extensive  Ubrary,  while  groups  will  be 
able  to  use  the  visitors  center. 

The  committee  was  assured  that  the  Park 
Service  had  adequate  existing  authority  to 
Implement  the  functional  as  well  as  the  in- 
terpretive use  concept. 

The  committee  was  further  assured  that 
the  home  would  'indeed  be  a  first-rate 
memorial "  In  commemorating  this  outstand- 
ing man. 

COST 

To  provide  a  meaningful  facility.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  restore  completely  the  buildings 
and  grounds  so  that  they  reflect  Cedar  Hill 
as  Frederick  Douglass  knew  it.  This  will  in- 
volve the  reconstruction  of  the  carriage  ap- 
proach to  the  house,  the  installation  of  new 
heating  and  utility  systems,  .-md  the  gen- 
eral restoration  of  the  interior  and  exterior 
of  the  home.  In  addition,  the  plan  for  the 
site  Includes  the  construction  of  a  visitor 
contact  station  and  the  installation  of 
modern  interpretive  devices. 

All  of  these  undertakings  require  substan- 
tial sums  of  money.  H.R.  5968,  as  recom- 
mended. Increases  the  authorization  for  this 
purpose  from  the  present  $25,000  limitation 
to  $413,000— an  increase  of  $388,000.  On  the 
basis  of  current  estimates,  this  should  make 
the  Frederick  Douglass  home  a  most  at- 
tractive memorial  to  an  outstanding 
American. 

COMMITTEE   RECOMMENDATION 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  recommends  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
5968. 


PACIFIC  ISLANDS  TRUST 
TERRITORY 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  492.  S.  232. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  232)  to  promote  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  line  23,  after  the  word 
"on",  strike  out  "outstanding  and  insert 
"comparable";  and  on  page  3,  line  20, 
after  the  word  "of",  where  it  appears  the 
second  time,  insert  "the  outstanding 
amoimt  of";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.    232 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited,  as  the 
"Trust  Territory  of  tbe  Pacific  Islands  Eco- 
nomic Development  Fund  Act  of  1969." 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  Trtist  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  there  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  be  paid  to  the  government 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  such  amount  as 
wlU  result  In  a  Trust  Territory  Economic  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  of  $5,000,000.  The 
Trust  Territory  Economic  Development  Loan 
P^^nd  means  the  fund  established  pursuant 
to  secUon  3  of  PubUc  Law  88-487,  as  aug- 
mented by  further  Federal  grants  prior  to 
the  date  oX  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Sec    3.  Prior  to  receiving  any  funds  pur- 
suant  to   this   Act   the   government  of   the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  plan 
for  the  use  of  such  funds  which  meets  tbe 
requirements  of  this  section  and  is  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  The  plan  shall  set  forth 
the  policies  and  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  furthering  the  economic  development  or 
the   Trust   Territory   of   the   Pacific   Islands 
through  a  program  which  shall  include  and 
make  provision  for  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
to  promote  the  development  of  private  enter- 
prise and  private  industry  therein  through  a 
revolving  fund  for  such  purposes:  Provided. 
That  the  term  of  any  loan  made  pursuant  to 
the  plan  shall  not  exceed  twenty-five  years; 
that  such  loans  shall  bear  interest  (exclusive 
of  premium  charges  for  Insurance,  and  serv- 
ice charges.  If  any)  at  such  rate  per  annum 
as   is   determined   to   be  reasonable   and   as 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  but  in  no  event 
less  than  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  yield  on 
comparable    marketable    obligations    of    the 
United  States  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month 
preceding  the  date  of  the  loan,  adjusted  u, 
the    nearest    one-eighth    of    1    Per    centum, 
which  rate  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  upon  the  request  of  the 
authorized  agency  or  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pac  Ac 
islands:   and  that  premium  charges  for  the 
insurance  and  guarantee  of  loans  shall   be 
eSished  at  rates  which  will  be  adequat^ 
to  cover  expenses  and  probable  losses  related 
to  the  loan  guarantee  program. 

Sec  4  No  loan  or  loan  guarantee  shall  be 
made  under  this  Act  to  any  applicaiit  who 
does  not  satisfy  the  agency  or  agencies  ad- 
ministering the  plan  that  fl'»^^,<='°8l8  other- 
wise unavaUable  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions.  The  maximum  partlclpaUon  in 
the  funds  made  available  under  section  2  of 
this  Act  Shall  be  limited  (a)  with  resp«:t 
to  all  loans,  to  that  degree  of  participation 
prudent  under  the  circumstances  of  in- 
dividual loan  but  directly  related  to  the 
minimum  essential  participation  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but 
in  no  event  shall  more  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  funds  actually  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  be  devoted  to  any  single  project, 
(b)  with  respect  to  loan  guarantees,  to  a 
guarantee  of  90  per  centum  of  the  outstand- 
ing amount  of  any  loan :  Provided.  That,  with 
respect  to  loan  guarantees,  the  reserves  main- 
tained by  the  agency  or  agencies  for  the 
guarantee  shall  not  be  less  than  25  per  cen- 
ttun  of  the  guarantee. 

Sxc.  5.  The  plan  provided  for  In  section  3 
of  this  Act  shall  set  forth  such  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounUng  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement,  re- 
payment, and  accounting  for  such  funds. 

Sec.  6.  The  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shaU 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  the  administration  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  7.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized 
representatives,  shall  have  access,  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examinaUon,  to  the 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
the  agency,  or  agencies,  of  the  government 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
administering  the  plan  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  funds  received  under  this  Act, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  long  overdue  piece  of  legislation  af- 
fecting the  authority  and  the  responsi- 
bility which  rests  on  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  all  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands.  It  is  my  belief 
that  we  have  neglected  this  most  impor- 
tant area.  It  is  my  belief  also  that  we 
should  go  to  extraordinary  lengths  to 
make  sure  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands,  who  are  few  in  number  occupy- 
ing a  tremendously  large  area,  are  given 


every  possible  attention  and  every  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  lack  of  care  and 
consideration  which  has  marked  our 
jurisdiction  of  the  Trust  Territory  in  the 
Pacific  Islands  since  we  assumed  control 
of  that  area  at  the  end  of  World  War  n 
will  be  recognized  and  that  in  the  future 
we  will  develop  deeper,  more  personal, 
and  better  interests  in  the  welfare  of 
these  people.  They  deserve  to  be  treated 
as  Americans  even  if  they  are  not  so 
considered  in  name. 

This  measure  is  designed  to  focus  our 
attention  on  this  long  neglected  respon- 
sibility. Strengthening  the  economic 
well-being  of  this  area  is  only  the  begin- 
ning. We  must  do  more  and  we  shall. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 

considered  en  bloc.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  reswi  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-495).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  232,  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Burdick,  Metcalf,  Moss,  Stevens,  and 
Bellmon.  as  amended,  is  to  establish  a  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  Economic  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  private  enterprise  and  private  in- 
dustry in  the  trust  territory.  It  would  bring 
the  total  economic  development  authoriza- 
tion fund  to  a  $5  million  level. 

This  fund  would  be  outside  the  ceiling 
limitation  imposed  on  the  trust  territory  by 
the  act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended. 


BACKCROITNI) 

The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
consists  of  the  Caroline  and  Marshall  Islands 
and  all  of  the  Marianas  except  Guam. 
Though  it  comprises  2,100  Islands  scattered 
over  a  3  mlUlon-square-mUe  area  Its  total 
land  area  Is  only  687  square  miles.  It  has 
90.000  inhabitants.  The  territory  is  admin- 
istered by  the  United  States  under  a  trustee- 
ship agreement  with  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  authority  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress on  July  18.  1947  (61  Stat.  397).  The 
terms  of  that  agreement  (61  Stat.  3301)  give 
the  United  States  "full  powers  of  admlnU- 
tration.  legislation,  and  Jurisdiction"  over 
the  former  Japanese-administered  territory 
and  obUgate  it  to  (1)  "foster  the  develop- 
ment of  such  political  Institutions  as  are 
suited  to  the  Trust  Territory  and  •  •  *  pro- 
mote the  development  of  tbe  Inhabitants  of 
the  Trust  Territory  towards  self-government 
or  Independence,"  (2)  "promote  the  eco- 
nomic  advancement  and  self-sufficiency  of 
the  inhabitants,"  (3)  "promote  the  social  ad- 
vancement of  the  inhabitants,  and  •  •  • 
protect  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,"  and 
(4)  "promote  the  educational  advancement 
of  the  inhabitants."  The  U.S.  authority  is 
presently  vested  In  a  High  Commissioner  ^>- 
polnted   by  the  President. 

PubUc  Law  88-487,  among  other  things, 
granted  approximately  $369,000,  which  rep- 
resented the  balance  in  a  federaUy  financed 
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by  the  Internationally  known  economic  con- 
sulting firm  of  Robert  Nathan  Associates, 
was  submitted  to  the  High  Commissioner. 
This  study  shows  that  economic  resources 
of  the  trust  territory  are  limited,  yet  with 
suitable  guidance  and  assistance  the  po- 
tentials that  exist  can  be  developed.  At  the 
present  time  moist  of  the  population  Is  In  a 
subsistence  ecoi|omy.  However,  at  least  In 
the  district  centers  and  on  Ebeye  In  the 
district,  this  pattern  is 
changing  and  tbere  is  a  significant  move- 
ment into  a  11ml  ted  cash  economy. 

During  January  1968.  Senator  Burdlck. 
chairman  of  thd  Territories  Subcommittee, 
along  with  Senators  Metcalf  and  Moss,  made 
an  Inspection  trip  through  Micronesia.  Aside 
freezing  plant  In  the  Palau 
cattle  ranching  enterprise 
new  first-rate  tourist  hotel 
on  Salpan.  both  lln  the  Mariana  district,  the 
subcommittee  foiind  almost  no  economic  de- 
velopment In  thei  territory.  For  the  most  part, 
tSe  peo^jTe'  of  Micronesia  rely  on  a  subsistence 
agricultural  and  {fishing  economy,  or  on  gov- 
ernment Input  for  cash.  Economic  resources 
in  Micronesia  ari  not  large,  however,  oppor- 
tunities for  development  do  exist  in  agri- 
culture, fishing,  construction,  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  and  Services,  tourism  and  travel, 
and  air  and  sea  iransportation.  These  possi- 
bilities can  only  be  realized  If  capital  is  made 
available  with  which  to  develop  them. 

The  economic]  consultants  who  recently 
studied  the  trusf  territory  have  pointed  out 
that  local  prlva^  capital  from  savings  or 
from  present  pr^ate  or  governmental  bor- 
rowing cannot  in(eet  the  total  needs.  Nor  are 
alnlng  outside  capital  In- 
vlew  of  the  uncertainty 
jture  of  Micronesia.  Thus, 
need  for  a  revolving  loan 
provided  In  the  bill. 
Bed  after  S.  1763,  the  Guam 
I  fund  bill,  which  passed  the 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  copsideration  of  Calendar 
No.  485,  S.  1. 1  db  this  so  that  the  bUl  may 
be  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  byj  title. 

The  AssisTAJiT  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  1»  to  provide  for  imiform  and 
equitable  treatnient  of  persons  displaced 
from  their  hon^es,  businesses,  or  farms 
by  Federal  and  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams and  to  establish  uniform  equitable 
land  acquisition  policies  for  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  thS  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  ^o  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  co4sider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  |rom  the  Committee  on 
Government  Oberations,   with  amend- 


ments on  page  2,  line  6,  after  the  word 
"Government",  insert  "(except  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Housing  Authority) ;  in 
line  14,  after  the  word  "States,"  insert 
"the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands,": in  line  17,  after  the  word 
"means",  insert  "the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority,";  in  line  19,  after  the 
word  "and",  insert  "any  State";  on  page 
3,  after  line  6,  strike  out: 

( 1 )  any  person  who  Is  the  owner  of  a  busi- 
ness which  moves  from  real  property  or  Is 
discontinued  on  or  after  'he  effective  date 
of  this  Act  prescribed  In  section  253(a)  as  a 
result  of  the  acquisition  or  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  acquisition  of  such  real  prop- 
erty. In  whole  or  In  part,  by  a  Federal  or 
State  agency;. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert : 

( L)  any  person  who  is  the  owner  of  a  busi- 
ness, as  defined  by  section  106  of  this  Act, 
and  who,  on  or  after  the  effective  date  pre- 
scribed in  section  253(a),  (A)  moves  or  dis- 
continues such  business  or  an  establishment 
of  such  business  or  (B)  moves  any  outdoor 
advertising  display,  as  a  result  of  the  acqui- 
sition or  reasonable  expectation  of  acquisi- 
tion of  real  property.  In  whole  or  In  part,  by 
a  Federal  or  State  agency;. 

In  line  23,  after  the  word  "date",  strike 
out  "of  this  Act"  and  insert  "prescribed 
In  section  253<a>  ;". 

On  page  4,  line  6,  after  the  word 
"date",  strike  out  "of  this  Act."  and  in- 
sert "prescribed  in  section  253(a),";  in 
line  9,  aXjter  the  word  "agency",  strike 
out  the  comma  and  "or  which  moves 
from  such  dwelling  as  a  result  of  the 
acquisition  or  reasonable  expectation  of 
acquisition  by  such  Federal  or  State 
agency  of  other  real  property  on  which 
such  family  conducts  a  business  or  farm 
operation;"  in  line  16,  after  the  word 
"date",  strike  out  "of  this  Act,"  and  in- 
sert "prescribed  in  section  253(a)";  in 
line  19,  after  the  word  "agency",  strike 
out  the  comma  and  "or  who  moves  from 
such  dwelling  as  a  result  of  the  acquisi- 
tion or  reasonable  expectation  of  acqui- 
sition by  such  Federal  or  State  agency 
or  other  real  property  on  which  such 
individual  conducts  a  business  or  farm 
operation";  in  line  24,  after  "(5)"  In- 
sert "a  nonprofit  organization  which 
moves  from  real  property  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  prescribed  in  section  253 
(a)  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  or  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  acquisition  of 
such  real  property,  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  a  Federal  or  State  agency,  or,". 

On  page  5,  in  line  6,  after  the  word 
"date",  strike  out  "of  this  Act"  and  in- 
sert "prescribed  in  section  253(a) ";  after 
line  16,  strikeout: 

Sec.  106.  The  term  "business"  means  any 
lawful  activity  conducted  primarily  (1)  for 
the  purchase  and  resale  of  products,  com- 
modities, or  any  other  personal  property: 
(2)  for  the  manufacture,  processing,  or  mar- 
keting of  any  such  property;  (3)  for  the 
cultivation,  processing,  and  marketing  of 
timber;  or  (4|  for  the  sale  of  services  to  the 
public.  Such  term  does  not  include  a  farm 
operation  or  the  activity  of  an  Investor  in 
acquiring  or  holding  real  property  for  resale 
for  gain. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sec.  106.  The  term  "business"  means  any 
lawful  entity  conducted  primarily  (1)  for 
the  purchase  and  resale  of  products,  com- 
modities,  or   any    other   personal    property; 


(2)  for  the  manufacture,  processing,  or  mar- 
keting of  any  such  property;  (3)  for  the 
cultivation,  processing,  and  marketing  of 
timber;  (4)  for  the  sale  of  services;  or  (5) 
for  assisting  in  the  sale,  resale,  or  marketing 
of  products,  commodities,  personal  property, 
or  services  by  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  outdoor  advertising  displays.  Such  term 
docs  not  include  a  farm  operation  or  the 
business  of  an  investor  in  acquiring  or  hold- 
ing real  property  for  resale  for  gain. 

On  page  7.  line  6,  after  the  word 
"date",  strike  out  "of  this  Act"  and  in- 
sert "prescribed  in  section  253(a)";  in 
line  15,  after  the  word  "profit",  insert 
"or  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group."; 
on  page  8,  line  16,  after  the  word  "Act. ' 
insert: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  any  business,  as  defined  by  section 
106  of  this  Act.  which  is  not  being  displaced 
shall  be  eligible  for  actual  moving  expenses 
with  respect  to  its  outdoor  advertising  dis- 
plays being  moved  as  a  result  of  the  acquisi- 
tion or  reasonable  expectation  of  acquisition 
of  real  property,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  a 
Federal  or  State  agency.  No  other  payment 
therefor  shall  be  made  under  subsections 
(b)-(f)  of  this  section. 

On  page  9,  line  5,  after  the  word  "es- 
tablished", strike  out  "by  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency."  and  insert  "in  ac- 
cordance with  the  President's  regula- 
tions issued  under  section  241  of  this 
Act,";  in  line  16,  after  the  word  "the", 
where  it  appears  the  first  time,  strike  out 
"business  or  $5,000,  whichever  is  the 
lesser.  In",  and  insert  "business,  except 
that  such  payment  shall  not  be  less  than 
$2,500  nor  more  than  $5,000.  Notwith- 
standing the  preceding  sentence,  in";  in 
line  19,  after  the  word  "is",  strike  out 
sixty  two"  and  insert  "sixty";  in  line 
20,  after  the  word  "be",  strike  out  "in- 
creased by"  and  insert  "in";  in  line  21. 
after  the  word  "to",  strike  out  "twice" 
and  insert  "three  times";  in  line  22.  after 
the  word  "or",  strike  out  "$5,000,"  and 
insert  "$6,000,";  in  line  23,  after  the  word 
"is",  strike  out  "the  lesser",  and  insert 
"less";  on  page  10,  line  18,  after  the  word 
"payment",  strike  out  "in  the  amoimt  of 
$1,000";  in  line  21.  after  "$10,000".  strike 
out  "a"  and  insert  "per";  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "year."  insert: 

This  payment  shall  be  In  an  amount  equal 
to  the  average  annual  net  earnings  of  the 
farm  operation,  except  that  such  payment 
shall  not  be  lees  than  $2,500  nor  more  than 
$5,000.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. In  the  case  of  a  displaced  person  who 
Is  sixty  years  of  age  or  over,  this  payment 
shall  be  In  an  amount  equal  to  three  times 
the  average  annual  net  earnings  of  the  busi- 
ness or  $6,000,  whichever  is  less. 

In  line  8,  after  the  word  "longer", 
strike  out  "a  viable"  and  insert  "an";  in 
line  19,  after  the  word  "to",  insert  "a 
displaced  person  who  is";  on  page  12,  line 
5.  after  the  word  "chases",  strike  out  "and 
occupies";  in  line  19.  after  the  word 
"property"  insert  "(except  that  this  pro- 
vision requiring  occupation  of  a  dwelling 
ninety  days  prior  to  initiation  of  negotia- 
tions shall  not  apply  to  a  displaced  p>er- 
son  within  the  meaning  of  section  233  of 
this  Act)."  in  line  22.  after  the  word 
"Act) .",  strike  out  "The  additional"  and 
insert  "Such";  in  line  24.  after  the  word 
"amount",  strike  out  "which"  and  Insert 
"which — ";  at  the  top  of  page  13,  Insert: 


(A)  Is  necessary  to  make  the  down  pay- 
ment on  the  purchase  of;  or 
(B) 

On  page  13,  line  11,  after  the  word 
"facilities",  strike  out  "Such  payment" 
and  insert  "A  payment  made  pursuant 
to  silbparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph"; 
in  line  14,  after  the  word  "in",  strike  out 
"a";  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"housing",  strike  out  "project":  on  page 
14,  line  3,  after  the  word  "section",  in- 
sert 'or  imder  section  231  of  tliis  Act"; 
after  line  8,  insert : 

(h)  The  payments  provided  for  in  this 
section  shall  be  made  administratively  by 
the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  acquiring  real 
property,  and  none  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  in  any  way  affect  any  con- 
demnation action  or  the  Just  compensation 
to  be  determined  or  paid  to  the  landowner 
in  such  action. 

On  page  15,  line  8,  after  the  word  "in- 
clude", strike  out  the  comma  and  "to  the 
maximiun  extent  practicable,":  in  line 
25,  after  the  word  "displaced",  strike  out 
"business  and  displaced",  and  insert 
"businesses,  nonprofit  organizations, 
and":  on  page  16,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  5,  strike  out  "Housing  Administra- 
tion home  acquisition  program  of  the 
National  Housing  Acts,"  and  insert 
"housing  programs,";  on  page  17,  line  4, 
after  the  word  "contribute",  strike  out 
"the  first  $25,000  of  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing such  payments  and  assistance  to  any 
person  displaced  prior  to  July  1,  1972." 
and  insert  "to  the  cost  of  providing  such 
payments  and  assistance  to  any  person 
displaced  prior  to  July  1, 1972,  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  ( 1 )  the  first  $25,000  of  such 
cost  if  the  displaced  person,  at  the  time 
of  displacement,  lives  in  a  State  which 
is  contiguous  to  at  least  one  other  State, 
or  (2)  the  first  $27,500  if  the  displaced 
person,  at  the  time  of  displacement,  lives 
in  a  State  which  is  not  contiguous  to  any 
other  State." 

On  page  17,  after  line  13,  strike  out: 

FUND    AVAXLABILTTT 

Sec.  214.  Poinds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
available  to  any  Federal  agency  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  real  property  or  any  interest 
therein  shall  be  available  also  for  obligation 
and  expenditure  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

On  page  18,  line  14,  after  "211(a) ",  in- 
sert "including  actual  moving  expenses 
for  moving  outdoor  advertising  dis- 
plays,"; at  the  beginning  of  line  21,  strike 
out  "and  (d)(2)"  and  insert  "(d),  (e) 
(2),  and  (f)";  on  page  19,  line  2,  after 
the  word  "available",  strike  out  the 
comma  and  "to  the  extent  that  can  rea- 
sonably be  accomplished,";  in  line  13, 
after  "211",  strike  out  "(d)"  and  insert 
"(e)";  in  line  19,  after  "211".  strike  out 
"(d)"  and  insert  "(e)";  on  page  20,  line 
1,  after  the  word  "of",  strike  out  "per- 
sons," and  insert  "families  and  individ- 
uals," at  the  beginning  of  line  17,  strike 
out  "contribute  the  first  $25,000  of  the 
cost  of  providing  such  payments  to  any 
person  displaced  prior  to  July  1,  1972." 
and  insert:  "contribute,  to  the  cost  of 
providing  such  payments  to  any  person 
displaced  prior  to  July  1, 1972,  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  <  1)  the  first  $25,000  of  such 
cost  if  the  displaced  person,  at  the  time 
of  displacement,  lives  in  a  State  which  is 
contiguous  to  at  least  one  other  State, 
or  (2)   the  first  $27,500  if  the  displaced 


person,  at  the  time  of  displacement,  lives 
In  a  State  which  is  not  contiguous  to 
any  other  State.". 

On  page  21,  line  4,  after  the  word  "sub- 
section", strike  out  "No  State  agency 
need  agree  to  make  any  relocation  pay- 
ment in  excess  of  $25,000  to  any  displaced 
person  in  order  to  receive  the  assistance 
authorized  by  tliis  subsection.'";  and  in- 
sert "In  order  to  receive  the  assistance 
authorized  by  this  subsection,  no  State 
agency  need  agree  to  make  any  reloca- 
tion payment  in  excess  of  (1)  $25,000  to 
a  displaced  person  if,  at  the  time  of  dis- 
placement, the  person  lives  in  a  State 
which  is  continguous  to  a  least  on  other 
State,  or  (2)  $27,500  to  a  displaced  per- 
son if,  at  the  time  of  displacement,  the 
person  lives  in  a  State  which  is  not  con- 
tiguous to  any  other  State." 
On  page  22,  after  line  23,  insert: 
(g)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  situation  which 
comes  within  the  provisions  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (8'  of  sectlor.  15  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C. 
1415(8)). 

On  page  23,  line  5,  after  the  word 
"amended"  insert  "and  title  i  of  the 

nEMONSTRATION  CITIES  AND  METROPOLITAN 
TEVELOPMENT  act  of  1966". 

In  line  13,  after  the  word  "or"  insert 
"as  a  result  of  carrying  out  a  compre- 
hensive city  demonstration  program  un- 
der title  I  of";  after  line  17,  insert: 

DISPLACEMENT    BT    CERTAIN    OTHER    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  233.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  a  person — 

( 1 )  who  moves  or  discontinues  his  busi- 
ness, moves  other  personal  property,  or 
moves  form  his  dwelling  on  cr  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969,  and  before  the  effective  date 
prescribed  in  section  253(a),  as  the  result  of 
the  contemplated  demoltlon  of  structures 
or  the  construction  of  Improvements  on  real 
property  acquired,  in  whole  or  In  part,  by  a 
Federal  agency;  and 

(2)  who  has  lived  on,  or  conducted  a 
business  on,  such  real  property  for  at  least 
one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act; 

may  be  considered  a  displaced  person,  for 
purposes  of  sections  211  and  212  of  this  title, 
by  the  head  of  the  agency  acquiring  the  real 
property  if — 

(A)  the  head  of  the  agency  determines 
that  such  person  has  suffered  undue  hard- 
ship as  the  result  of  displacement  from  the 
real  property;  and 

(B)  the  Federal  Government  acquired  and 
held  such  property  for  at  least  5  years  prior 
to  the  effective  date  prescribed  in  section 
253(a). 

On  page  24.  line  16,  after  the  word 
"of",  strike  out  "this  title,"  and  insert 
"title  II  of  this  Act,";  on  page  25,  line  7, 
after  the  word  "moving",  strike  out  "or 
discontinuing";  in  line  8,  after  the  word 
"operation",  strike  out  "at  a  price  which 
is  less  than  its  replacement  value,  the 
amount  of  the  difference  between  such 
price  and  such  value"  and  insert  "and 
replaces  such  property  at  the  new  loca- 
tion at  a  price  exceeding  any  sum  re- 
ceived from  disposing  of  such  property, 
the  amount  of  the  difference  between 
such  prices  not  to  exceed  the  estimated 
cost  of  moving  the  property  or  its  market 
value,  whichever  is  less";  on  page  26, 
line  4,  after  the  word  "the",  insert  "Fed- 
eral"; on  page  28.  line  13,  after  "107", 
insert  "(b)   and  (c)";  in  line  24,  after 


'Sec.  253.",  strike  out  "This"  and  insert 
"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b).  this  title";  on  page  29,  line  2,  after 
the  word  "Its",  strike  out  "enactment, 
except  that  sections  231,  232,"  and  insert 
"enactment.";  at  the  beginning  of  line  4, 
insert  "(b)  Sections  231,  232,";  in  line  5. 
after  "(9)",  strike  out  "and  (10)",  and 
insert  "(10',  and  (11)";  after  line  14, 
insert: 

FUND    AVAII..\Bn,ITy 

Sec.  254.  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
available  to  any  Federal  agency  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  real  property  or  any  interest 
therein  shall  be  available  also  for  obligation 
and  expenditure  to  carry  cut  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

On  page  30,  line  17,  after  the  word 
"property.",  insert  "A  copy  of  the  ap- 
praisel  report  shall  be  furnished  the 
landowner.";  in  line  25,  after  the  word 
"decrease",  insert  "or  increase";  on  page 
31,  line  8.  after  "(5)",  strike  out  "No" 
and  insert  "Unless  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral agency  determines  that  an  emer- 
gency exists  and  severe  or  Irreparable 
damages  or  injury  may  be  caused  by 
complying  with  this  subsection,  no";  in 
line  15,  after  "26,"  strike  out  "1961"  and 
insert  "1931";  on  page  33.  line  9,  after 
the  word  "of",  strike  out  "1933  '  and  in- 
sert "1933.  as  amended";  in  the  same 
line,  after  "(48  Stat.  70'.  strike  out  the 
comma  and  "as  amended";  on  page  36. 
line  24.  after  the  word  "the"  strike  out 
"earlier."  and  insert  "earlier,  unless  such 
pro  rata  portion  of  the  taxes  may  be  can- 
celled vmder  State  or  local  laws.";  on 
page  39,  line  22,  after  the  word  "the", 
strike  out  "earlier"  and  insert  "earlier, 
unless  such  pro  rata  portion  of  the  taxes 
may  be  cancelled  imder  State  or  local 
laws;";  in  line  25,  after  the  word  "de- 
crease", insert  "or  increase";  on  page  41. 
line  5,  after  the  word  "this",  strike  out 
the  word  "subsection"  and  insert  "para- 
graph"; at  the  beginning  of  line  15.  strike 
out  "Sec,  323.  This"  and  insert  "Sec  323. 
I  a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) . 
this";  in  line  17,  after  the  word  "enact- 
ment", strike  out  the  comma  and  "ex- 
cept that  sections";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  18,  insert  "(b)  Sections";  in  line  24, 
after  the  word  "law",  strike  out  "gov- 
ernment" and  insert  "governing";  and 
on  page  42,  after  line  2,  insert  a  new 
title,  as  follows: 

Tm.E    IV— JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  401.  The  provisions  of  sections  561- 
553,  559,  and  701-706  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  shall  apply  to  an  action  of  a  Federal 
agency  under  titles  II  and  III,  For  purposes 
of  this  title,  the  definition  of  "person"  con- 
tained in  section  551(2)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  a 
State  as  defined  by  section  102  of  this  Act. 

Sec  402.  Any  person  or  State  adversely 
affected  or  aggrieved  by  a  final  action  of  a 
Federal  agency  under  title  II  or  title  III  of 
this  Act  may  seek  Judicial  review  of  such 
final  agency  action  and  demand  appropriate 
relief  in  a  Judicial  district  of  the  United 
Stales  as  follows: 

(1)  If  the  agency  action  pertains  to  prop- 
erty or  any  Interest  therein  acquired  or  being 
acquired  by  the  United  States,  or  the  owner- 
ship or  right  of  the  United  States  to  posses- 
sion of  property,  by  an  action  in  the  Judicial 
district  m  which  the  property  Is  situated; 
and 

(2)  in  all  other  matters,  by  an  action  in  a 
Judicial  district  as  provided  for  in  section 
1391(e)   of  Utle  28,  United  States  Code. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
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s.  1 


A  bill  to  provli^  for  uniform  and  equitable 
treatment  of  ^rsons  displaced  from  tbelr 
homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  programs  and  to  establish 
equitable  land  acquisition 
policies  for  ^deral  and  federally  assisted 
programs 

by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Coiigress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cltei  as  the  "Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  '.  Mad  Acquisition  Policies  Act 
"»  l»69". 

TITLI 
As  used  In  thl  i 


Be  it  enacted 
Representatives 


Sec.  101.  The 
any  department 
In  the  executlv 
(except    the 
thorlty).    any 
corporation  ( 
Redevelopment 
Architect  of  thk 


rCDCRAI.    AGENCY 

;erm  "Federal  agency"  means 

agency,  or  instrumentality 

branch  of  the  Government 

Najtlonal   Capital   Housing   Au- 

wholly    owned    Government 

ex(ept  the  District  of  Columbia 

Land     Agency),     and     the 

Capitol. 


Sec.   102.  The 
the  several 
District  of  Col 
Puerto  Rico 
the  Uftlted 
the  Pacific  Islakids 
division  thereof 


STAT* 

term  "State"  means  any  of 

of  the  United  States,  the 

i^bla,  the  Commonwealth  of 

territory  or  possession  of 

,  the  Trust  Territories  of 

and  any  political  sub- 


Stales 


ai.y 
Stages 


Sec.  103.  The 
the  National 
District   of 
Agency    and 
agency,  or 
political 
agency   or 
States  or  of  two 
of  a  State  or 


STATE    AGENCY 

term  "State  agency"  means 

C(ipital  Housing  Authority,  the 

Coljimbia   Redevelopment   Land 

State,    any    public    body, 

Instriimentallty  of  a  State  or  of   a 

subdlvi  sion  of  a  State,  or  any  public 

insti  umentality   of   two  or   more 

or  more  political  subdivisions 


Sec.    104 
agency 
a  duly 
head. 


States 

HEAD    or    agency 

Thi(  term  "head  of  a  Federal 
or  "heal  of  a  State  agency"  Includes 
designated  delegate  of  such  agency 


The 


person 


SBC.    105 

means — 

( 1 )  any  p>ersoh 
ness,  as  deflne<l 
and  who,  on  or 
scribed  In  section 
continues  such 
of  such  buslne^ 
advertising  dlsp  ay 
tlon  or  reasonal  le 
of  real  property 
Federal  or  StaUi 

(2)  any 
farm  operation 
erty  or  is  discontinued 
fective    date 
as  a  result  of 
expectation  of 
erty.   in  whole 
State  agency 

(3)  any 
family  which 
cupied  as  a  dwelling 
date  prescribed 
suit  of  the  acqtlsition 
tation  of  acqui  iition 
In  whole  or  in 
agency; 

(4)  any  individual 
lly.  who  moves 
as  a  dwelling 
prescribed  in  section 
the  acquisition 
acquisition  of 
or  in  part,  by  a 

(5)  a  nonpro:lt 
from  real  prop<rty 
date  prescribed 


I— DEFINITIONS 
Act— 


Dl^PI.ACED    PERSON 

term    "displaced    person" 


who  Is  the  owner  of  a  busi- 
by  section  106  of  this  Act, 
after  the  effective  date  pre- 
253  { a ) ,  ( A )  moves  or  dis- 
buslness  or  an  establishment 
or  (B)   moves  any  outdoor 
,  as  a  result  of  the  acquisi- 
expectation  of  acquisition 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  a 
agency; 
who  is  the  operator  of  a 
which  moves  from  real  prop- 
on  or  after  the  ef- 
p^escribed    in    section    253(a) 
acquisition  or  reasonable 
ajcqulsition  of  such  real  prop- 
er In  part,  by  a  Federal  or 


n  lOve 


individual  who  Is  the  head  of  a 

/es  from  real  property  oc- 

on  or  after  the  effective 

in  section  253(a),  as  a  re- 

or  reasonable  expec- 

of  such  real  property, 

part,  by  a  Federal  or  State 


an 


not  a  member  of  a  fam- 

from  real  property  occupied 

or  after  the  effective  date 

253(a),  as  a  result  of 

or  reasonable  expectation  of 

!  uch  real  property,  in  whole 

Federal  or  State  agency;  or 

organization  which  moves 

on  or  after  the  effective 

In  section  253(a)  as  a  result 


of  the  acquisition  or  reasonable  expectation 
dt  acquisition  of  such  real  property,  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  a  Federal  or  State  agency, 
or,  any  person,  not  described  In  paragraph 
(1).  (2).  (3),  or  (4)  of  this  section,  who 
moves  his  personal  property  from  real  prop- 
erty on  or  after  the  effective  date  prescribed 
In  section  253(a)  as  a  result  of  the  acquisi- 
tion or  reasonable  expectation  of  acquisition 
of  such  real  property.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
by  a  Federal  or  State  agency.  Under  this 
paragraph,  the  term  "displaced  person"  shall 
not  Include  the  owner  of  personal  property 
on  the  premises  of  another  under  a  lease  or 
licensing  arrangement  where  such  owner  la 
required  pursuant  to  such  lease  or  license  to 
move  such  property  at  his  own  expense. 

BUSINESS 

Sec.  106.  The  term  "business"  means  any 
lawfully  entity  conducted  primarily  (1)  for 
the  purchase  and  resale  of  products,  com- 
modities, or  any  other  personal  property; 
(2)  for  the  manufacture,  processing,  or  mar- 
keting of  any  such  property:  (3)  for  the 
cultivation,  processing,  and  marketing  of 
timber;  (4)  for  the  sale  of  services;  or  (5)  for 
assisting  in  the  sale,  resale,  or  marketing  of 
products,  commodities,  personal  property, 
or  services  by  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  outdoor  advertising  displays.  Such  term 
does  not  include  a  farm  operation  or  the 
business  of  an  Investor  in  acquiring  or  hold- 
ing real  property  for  resale  for  gain. 

FARM  OPERATION 

Sec.  107.  The  term  "farm  operation"  means 
any  activity  conducted  solely  or  primarily  for 
the  production  for  sale  or  for  home  use,  of 
one  or  more  agricultural  products  or  com- 
modities other  than  timber,  and  customarily 
producing  such  products  or  commodities  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  capable  of  con- 
tributing materially  to  the  operator's  sup- 
port. 

FARM  OPERATOR 

Sec.  108.  The  term  "farm  operator"  means 
any  owner,  part  owner,  tenant,  or  sharecrop- 
per who  operates  a  farm. 

family 

Sec  109.  The  term  "family"  means  two  or 
more  Individuals  living  together  in  the  same 
dwelling  unit  who  are  related  to  each  other 
by  blood,  marriage,  adoption,  or  guardian- 
ship. 

displaced 

Sec.  110.  The  term  "displaced,"  when  used 
In  relation  to  any  person,  means  any  person 
moved  or  to  be  moved  from  real  property  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 253(c)  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  or 
reasonable  expectation  of  acquisition  of  such 
property  for  a  public  improvement  con- 
structed or  developed  by  or  with  fundfi  pro- 
vided in  whole  or  In  part  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

OWNER  AND  PERSON 

Sec.  111.  The  terms  "owner"  and  "person" 
include  any  individual,  or  any  partnership, 
corporation,  or  association,  whether  orga- 
nized for  profit  or  not  for  profit  or  any  Indian 
tribe,  band,  or  group. 

REAL  PROPERTY 

oEC.  112.  The  term  "real  prop>erty"  as  used 
in  this  Act  shall  Include  land,  and  any  in- 
terest in  land.  Including  but  not  limited  to, 
easements,  rights-of-way,  water  rights,  and 
mineral  Interests. 

TITLE  11  —UNIFORM  RELOCATION 
ASSISTANCE 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
establish  a  uniform  policy  for  the  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  of  owners,  tenants,  and 
other  persons  displaced  by  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  In  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted programs  to  the  end  that  such  persons 
shall  not  suffer  disproportionate  Injuries  as 
a  result  of  programs  designed  for  the  benefit 


of  the  public  as  a  whole.  Such  a  policy  shall 
be  as  uniform  as  practicable  as  to  ( 1 )  reloca- 
tion payments,  (2)  advisory  assistance,  (3) 
assurance  of  availability  of  standard  housing, 
and  (4)  F'ederal  reimbursement  for  reloca- 
tion payments  under  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. 

Part  A — Federal  Programs 

RELOCATION  PAYMENTS 

Sec  211.  (a)  If  the  head  of  any  Federil 
agency  acquires  real  property  for  public  use 
In  a  State,  he  shall  make  fair  and  reasonable 
relocation  payments  to  displaced  persons  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  established 
by  the  President  under  section  241  of  this 
Act.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  any  business,  as  defined  by  section 
106  of  this  Act,  which  is  not  being  displaced 
shall  be  eligible  for  actual  moving  expenses 
with  respect  to  Its  outdoor  advertising  dis- 
plays being  moved  as  a  result  of  the  acquisi- 
tion or  reasonable  expectation  of  acquisition 
of  real  property.  In  whole  or  in  part,  by  a 
Federal  or  State  agency.  No  other  payment 
therefore  shall  be  made  under  subsections 
(b)-(f)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Any  displaced  person  who  moves  from 
a  dwelling  who  elects  to  accept  the  payments 
authorized  by  this  subsection  In  lieu  of  the 
payments  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  may  receive — 

( 1 )  a  moving  expense  allowance,  deter- 
mined according  to  a  schedule  established 
in  accordance  with  the  President's  regula- 
tions issued  under  section  241  of  this  Act, 
not  to  exceed  $200;  and 

(2)  a  dislocation  allowance  of  $100. 
(c)(1)    In  addition   to  amounts  otherwise 

authorized  by  this  section,  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  shall  make  a  payment  to  any 
displaced  person  who  moves  or  discontinues 
his  business  provided  the  average  annual 
net  earnings  of  the  business  are  less  than 
$10,000  per  year.  This  payment  shall  be  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  average  annual  net 
earnings  of  the  business,  except  that  such 
payment  shall  not  be  less  than  $2,500  nor 
more  than  $5,000.  Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
ceding sentence.  In  the  case  of  a  displaced 
person  who  Is  sixty  years  of  age  or  over,  this 
payment  shall  be  In  an  amount  equal  to 
three  times  the  average  annual  net  earnings 
of  the  business  or  $6,000,  whichever  is  less. 

(2)  No  payment  shall  be  made  under  this 
subsection  unless  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  Is  satisfied  that  the  business — 

(A)  cannot  be  relocated  without  a  sub- 
stantial loss  of  Its  existing  patronage;  and 

(B)  Is  not  part  of  a  commercial  enterprise 
having  at  least  one  other  establishment,  not 
being  acquired,  which  Is  engaged  In  the  same 
or  similar  business. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "average  annual  net  earnings"  means 
one-half  of  any  net  earnings  of  the  busi- 
ness, before  Federal,  State,  and  local  income 
taxes,  during  the  two  taxable  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  taxable  year  in  which 
such  business  moves  from  the  real  property 
acquired,  and  includes  any  compensation 
paid  by  the  business  to  the  owner,  his  spouse, 
or  his  dependents  during  such  two-year 
period. 

(d)(1)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized  in  this  section,  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  shall  make  a  payment  to  any 
displaced  person  who  moves  or  discontinues  a 
farm  operation,  provided  the  average  annual 
net  earnings  of  the  farm  operation  are  less 
than  $10,000  per  year.  This  payment  shall  be 
In  an  amount  equal  to  the  average  annual 
net  earnings  of  the  farm  operation,  except 
that  such  payment  shall  not  be  less  than 
$2,500  nor  more  than  $5,000.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  preceding  sentence,  in  the  case  of  a 
displaced  person  who  is  sixty  years  of  age  or 
over,  this  payment  shall  be  in  an  amount 
equal  to  three  times  the  average  annual  net 
earnings  of  the  business  or  $6,000.  whichever 
Is  less. 

(3)    In  the  case  where  the  entire  farm 


operation  Is  not  acquired  by  such  Federal 
agency,  the  payment  authorized  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  only  If  the  head 
of  such  agency  determines  that  the  property 
not  acquired  is  no  longer  an  economic  unit. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "average  annual  net  earnings"  means 
one-half  of  any  net  earnings  of  the  farm 
operation,  before  Federal,  State,  and  local 
Income  taxes,  during  the  two  taxable  years 
immediately  preceding  the  taxable  year  In 
which  such  farm  operation  moves  from  the 
real  property  acquired,  and  Includes  any  com- 
pensation paid  by  the  farm  operation  to  the 
owner,  his  spouse,  or  his  dependents  dur- 
ing such  two-year  period. 

(e)(1)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized  by  this  section,  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  shall  make  a  payment  to  a  dis- 
placed person  who  Is  the  owner  of  real  prop- 
erty which  Is  Improved  by  a  single-,  two-,  or 
three-family  dwelling  actually  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  owner  for  not  less  than  one 
year  prior  to  the  Initiation  of  negotiations 
for  the  acquisition  of  such  property.  Such 
payment,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,  shall  be  the 
amount,  if  any,  which,  when  added  to  the 
acquisition  payment,  equals  the  average 
price  required  for  a  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary dwelling  of  modest  standards  adequate 
to  accommodate  the  displaced  owner,  rea- 
sonably accessible  to  public  services  and 
places  of  employment.  Such  payment  shall 
be  made  only  to  a  displaced  owner  who  pur- 
chases another  dwelling  within  one  year  af- 
ter the  date  on  which  he  is  required  to  move 
from  the  dwelling  acquired  for  the  project. 
(2)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  determine  the  prices  pre- 
vailing m  the  locality  for  dwellings  meeting 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  for  all  agencies  making  such 
payments. 

(f)(1)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized  by  this  section  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  shall  make  a  payment  to  any 
individual  or  family  displaced  from  a  dwell- 
ing and  not  eligible  to  receive  a  payment 
under  subsection  (e)  (1)  of  this  section,  pro- 
vided such  dwelling  was  actually  and  law- 
fully occupied  by  such  Individual  or  family 
for  not  less  than  ninety  days  prior  to  the 
Initiation  of  negotiations  for  acquisition  of 
such  property  (except  that  this  provision 
requiring  occupation  of  a  dwelling  ninety 
days  prior  to  Initiation  of  negotiations  shall 
not  apply  to  a  displaced  person  within  the 
meaning  of  section  233  of  this  Act).  Such 
payment,  not  to  exceed  $1,500,  shall  be  an 
amount  which — 

(A)  Is  necessary  to  make  the  down  pay- 
ment on  the  purchase  of;  or 

(B)  when  added  to  20  per  centum  of  the  In- 
come of  the  displaced  individual  or  family 
during  the  two-year  period  Immediately  pre- 
ceding displacement,  equals  the  average 
rental  required  for  a  two-year  period  for  a 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling  of  modest 
standards  adequate  in  the  size  of  accommo- 
date the  displaced  Individual  or  family  In 
areas  not  generally  less  desirable  In  regard  to 
public  utilities  and  public  and  commercial 
facilities.  A  payment  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  only  to  an  Individual  or  family  who 
Is  unable  to  secure  a  dwelling  in  low-rent 
housing  assisted  under  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  or  under  a  State  or 
local  program  found  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  have 
the  same  general  purposes  as  the  Federal 
program  under  such  Act,  or  a  dwelling  unit 
assisted  under  section  101  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  determine  the  amount  of 
assistance  under  this  subsection  according 
to  family  size,  family  or  Individual  income, 
average  rents  required,  or  similar  considera- 
tion for  all  agencies  making  such  payments. 


(g)  No  payment  received  under  this  sec- 
tion or  under  section  231  of  this  Act  shall  be 
considered  as  Income  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  eligibility  or 
the  extent  of  eligibility  of  any  person  for 
assistance  under  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
any  other  Federal  law. 

( h )  The  payments  provided  for  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  administratively  by  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  acquiring  real 
property,  and  none  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  in  any  way  affect  any  con- 
demnation action  or  the  Just  compensation 
to  be  determined  or  paid  to  the  landowner 
in   such    action. 

RELOCATION    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  212.  (a)  If  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  acquires  real  property  for  public  use 
In  a  State,  he  shall  provide  a  relocation 
assistance  program  for  displaced  persons 
which  shall  offer  the  services  described  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  If  the  head  of 
such  agency  determines  that  persons  occupy- 
ing property  Immediately  adjacent  to  the 
real  property  acquired  are  caused  substantial 
economic  injury  because  of  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  for  public  use,  he  may  offer 
such  persons  relocation  services  under  such 
program. 

(b)  Federal  agencies  administering  pro- 
grams which  may  be  of  assistance  to  dis- 
placed persons  covered  by  this  Act  shall  co- 
operate to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  with 
the  Federal  or  State  agency  causing  the  dis- 
placement to  assure  that  such  displaced  per- 
sons receive  the  maximum  assistance  avail- 
able to  them. 

(c)  Each  relocation  assistance  program  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
Include  such  measures,  facilities,  or  services 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  In  order — 

( 1 )  to  determine  the  need.  If  any.  of  dis- 
placed families.  Individuals,  business  con- 
cerns, and  farm  operators  for  relocation  as- 
sistance: 

(2)  to  assure  that,  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time,  prior  to  displacement  there  will 
be  available  In  areas  not  generally  less  de- 
sirable In  regard  to  public  utilities  and  pub- 
lic and  commercial  facilities  and  at  rents 
or  prices  within  the  financial  means  of  the 
families  and  individuals  displaced,  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings,  equal  In  num- 
ber to  the  number  of  and  available  to  such 
displaced  families  and  individuals  and  rea- 
sonably accessible  to  their  places  of  employ- 
ment except  that  the  President  may  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  situations  when  such 
assurances  may  be  waived; 

(3)  to  assist  owners  of  displaced  businesses, 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  farm  opera- 
tors In  obtaining  and  becoming  established 
In  suitable  locations: 

(4)  to  supply  information  concerning  the 
Federal  housing  programs,  the  small  busi- 
ness disaster  loan  program  under  section 
7(b)  (3)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  and  other 
State  or  Federal  programs  offering  assist- 
ance to  displaced  persons; 

(5)  to  assist  In  minimizing  hardships  to 
displaced  persons  in  adjtistlng  to  relocation; 
and 

(6)  to  assure,  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  coordination  of  relocation  ac- 
tivities with  other  project  activities  and 
other  planned  or  proposed  governmental  ac- 
tions m  the  community  or  nearby  areas 
which  may  affect  the  carrying  out  of  the 
relocation  program. 

STATES    FtTRNISHINC    REAL    PROPERTY    INCIDENT 
TO    FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  213.  Whenever  real  property  Is  ac- 
quired by  a  State  agency  and  furnished  as 
a  required  contribution  Incident  to  a  Federal 
project  to  Improve  a  locality,  the  Federal 
agency  may  not  accept  such  property  unless 
the  acquiring  State  agency  has  made  reloca- 
tion  payments,   provided   relocation   assist- 


ance, and  provided  assurance  of  availability 
of  housing  as  required  in  the  case  of  acquisi- 
tions of  real  property  by  a  Federal  agency. 
The  State  agency  shall  bear  the  costs  of  re- 
location payments  and  assistance  as  a  part 
of  the  real  property  acquisition  cost,  except 
that  the  Federal  agency  having  authority  over 
the  project  shall  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
providing  such  payments  and  assistance  to 
any  person  displaced  prior  to  July  1,  1972, 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  ( 1 )  the  first  $25,000 
of  such  cost  If  the  displaced  person,  at  the 
time  of  displacement,  lives  In  a  State  which 
is  contiguous  to  at  least  one  other  State, 
or  (2)  the  first  $27,500  If  the  displaced  per- 
son, at  the  time  of  displacement,  lives  In  a 
State  which  is  not  contiguous  to  any  other 
State. 

PART  B— Federally   Assisted  Programs 

RELOCATION  PAYMENTS  AND  ASSISTANCE,'  ASSUR- 
ANCE   OF    AVAILABILITY    OF    HOUSING 

Sec.  231.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  on  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  no  grant  to,  or  contract 
or  agreement  with  a  State  agency,  under 
which  Federal  financial  assistance  will  be 
available  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of 
(1)  the  acquisition  of  real  property.  (2)  a 
piibllc  Improvement  for  which  real  prop- 
erty is  to  be  acquired,  or  (3)  a  program 
which  will  otherwise  result  In  the  displace- 
ment of  persons  may  be  approved  by  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  such  Federal  financial 
assistance  unless  such  State  agency  has  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  the  head  of 
such  Federal  agency  to  provide  to  displaced 
persons  for  moves  from  such  real  property — 

(1)  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  pay- 
ments In  the  same  amounts  and  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  required  to 
be  made  by  a  Federal  agency  by  section  211 
(a).  Including  actual  moving  expenses  for 
moving  outdoor  advertising  displays,  of  this 
title  and  in  accordance  with  regulations 
established  by  the  President  under  section 
241  of  this  title; 

(2)  relocation  payments  In  the  same 
amounts  and  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  required  to  be  made  by  a 
Federal  agency  by  section  211  (b),  (c),  (d), 
(e)  (2),  and  (f)   of  this  title; 

(3)  relocation  assistance  programs  offering 
the  services  described  In  section  212(c)  of 
this  title; 

(4)  a  feasible  method  for  the  temporary 
relocation  of  families  and  Individuals  dis- 
placed from  the  property  acquired,  and  as- 
surance that  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  prior  to  displacement,  there  will  be 
available  in  areas  not  generally  less  desir- 
able in  regard  to  public  utilities  and  public 
and  commercial  facilities  and  at  rents  or 
prices  within  the  financial  means  of  the 
families  and  Individuals  displaced,  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  equal  in  num- 
ber to  the  number  of  and  available  to  such 
displaced  families  and  Individuals  and  rea- 
sonably accessible  to  their  places  of  employ- 
ment; and 

(6)  a  payment  for  owner-occupants  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  Federal  agencies  by 
subsection  211(e)  (1)  of  this  Act,  except  that 
no  such  payment  shall  be  required  or  in- 
cluded as  a  project  cost  under  subsection 
231(c)  If  the  owner -occupant  receives  a  pay- 
ment required  by  the  State  law  of  eminent 
domain  which  Is  determined  by  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  to  have  substantially 
the  same  purpose  and  effect  as  subsection 
211(e)  (1)  and  to  be  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  for  which  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance is  available. 

(b)  As  a  condition  to  further  assistance 
to  a  State  agency  for  (1)  part  or  all  erf  the 
cost  of  real  property  acquisition,  (2)  part 
or  all  of  the  cost  of  a  public  Improvement 
for  which  real  property  Is  to  be  acquired,  or 
(3)  a  program  which  will  otherwise  result  In 
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the  displacement  of  families  and  Individuals, 
the  head  of  the  federal  agency  shall  require, 
within  a  reasonable  time  prior  to  actual  dis- 
placement, satltfactory  assurance  by  the 
State  agency  that  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary  dwellings  as  required  by  subsection  231 
(a)(4)  are  available  for  the  relocation  ot 
each  such  Individual  or  family. 

(c)  The  cost  to  a  State  agency  of  provid- 
ing the  payments  and  services  described  In 
subsection  (a)  pf  this  section  may  be  In- 
cluded as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  project  for 
which  Federal  flnanclal  assistance  Is  avail- 
able to  such  State  agency,  and  such  State 
agency  shall  be  tuglble  for  Federal  financial 
assistance  with  [respect  to  such  payments 
and  services  In  ahe  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  kith  respect  to  other  proj- 
ect costs.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law. 
the  Federal  agei^y  providing  such  assistance 
shall  contrlbutat  to  the  cost  of  providing 
such  payments  qo  any  person  displaced  prior 
to  July  1.  1972j  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
(1)  the  first  $29,000  of  such  cost  If  the  dis- 
placed person.  a)t  the  time  of  displacement, 
lives  In  a  State]  which  Is  contiguous  to  at 
least  one  other  Sitate.  or  (2)  the  first  $27,500 
If  the  displaced  person,  at  the  time  of  dis- 
placement, lives  In  a  State  wlilch  Is  not 
contiguous  to  any  other  State.  Any  funds 
appropriated  oi  otherwise  available  to  a 
Federal  agency  lor  assistance  to  State  agen- 
cies fof  «ich  projects  shall  be  available  also 
for  obligation  apd  expenditure  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  df  this  subsection.  In  order 
to  receive  the  assistance  authorized  br  this 
subsection,  no  fctate  agency  need  agree  to 
make  any  relocation  pajrment  In  excess  of 
(1)  $25,000  to  a  displaced  person  if.  at  the 
time  of  displacement,  the  person  lives  In  a 
State  which  Is  |  contiguous  to  at  least  one 
other  State,  or  (2)  $27,500  to  a  displaced 
person  If.  at  thB  time  of  displacement,  the 
person  lives  in  ii  State  which  Is  not  contig- 
uous to  any  othe  r  State. 

(d)  In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  ex- 
penses and  dup  Icatlon  of  functions,  and  to 
promote  unlfor  n  and  effective  administra- 
tion of  relocation  assistance  programs  for 
displaced  persor  s.  any  agreement  by  a  State 
agency  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  provide  that  such  agency  may  make 
relocation  payments  or  provide  relocation 
assistance  or  otherwise  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions under  thl!  title  by  utilizing  the  faclU- 
tles.  personnel,  and  services  of  any  other 
State  agency  h  ivlng  an  established  organ- 
ization for  conducting  relocation  assistance 
programs. 

(e)  Any  grant  to.  or  contract  or  agreement 
with  a  State  igency  executed  before  the 
effective  date  at  this  section,  under  which 
Federal  ftnancliil  assistance  Is  available  to 
pay  the  cost  in  connection  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  real  f  roperty.  or  of  the  Improve- 
ment for  which  such  property  is  acquired, 
may  be  amend(  d  to  Include  the  terms  and 
conditions  requ  red  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

( f )  If  the  hei  d  of  a  Federal  agency  deter- 
mines that  it  s  necessary  for  the  expedi- 
tious completlcn  of  a  public  Improvement 
for  which  a  Stfite  agency  has  entered  Into 
agreement,  as  described  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  to  make  relocation  payments 
to  displaced  pel  sons,  or  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  mset  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 321(b)  (1)  of  this  Act.  he  may  advance 
to  the  State  agency  the  Federal  share  of 
such  relocatioE  payments  and  an  amount 
necessary  to  Uiake  the  required  payments 
under  section  J21  (b)(1).  Upon  determina- 
tion by  the  heal  of  such  Federal  agency  that 
any  part  of  th  i  funds  advanced  to  a  State 
agency  under  t  his  subsection  are  no  longer 
required,  the  amount  which  he  determines 
not  to  be  required  shall  be  repaid  upon 
demand.  Any  sam  advanced  and  not  repaid 
on  demand  stiall  be  deducted  from  sums 
otherwise  aval  able  to  such  State  agency 
from  Federal  s  >urceB. 


(g)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  any  situation  which  oomes 
within  the  provisions  of  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (8)  of  section  19  of  the  United 
SUtea  Housing  Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C.  1416 
(8)). 

DISPLACEMENT  BT  CERTAIN  FBOCSAMS  BECEIVINO 
ASSISTANCE  UNDEB  TITLE  I  OF  THE  HOUSING 
ACT  OT  1949.  AS  AMENDED,  AND  TITLE  I  OF  THE 
DEMONSTRATION  CITIES  AND  METROPOLITAN 
DEVELOPMENT    ACT    OF    1966 

Sec.  232.  A  person  who  moves  or  discon- 
tinues his  business,  or  moves  other  personal 
property,  or  movee  from,  his  dwelling  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  as  a  direct 
result  of  any  project  or  program  which  re- 
ceives Federal  financial  assistance  under  title 
I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  or 
as  a  result  of  carrying  out  a  comprehensive 
city  demonstration  program  under  title  I  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  be  deemed  to  be  a  dis- 
placed person. 

DISPLACEMENT     BY     CERTAIN     OTHER     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  233.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  a  person — 

(1)  who  moves  or  discontinues  his  busi- 
ness, moves  other  personal  property,  or 
moves  from  his  dwelling  on  or  after  January 
1.  1969.  and  before  the  effective  date  pre- 
scribed in  secUon  253(a),  as  the  result  of  the 
contemplated  demolition  of  structures  or  the 
construction  of  improvements  on  real  prop- 
erty acquired,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency;  and 

(2)  who  has  lived  on,  or  conducted  a  busi- 
ness on,  such  real  property  for  at  least  one 
year  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act; 

may  be  considered  a  displaced  person,  for 
purposes  of  sections  221  and  212  of  this  title, 
by  the  head  of  the  agency  acquiring  the  real 
property  If — 

(A)  the  head  of  the  agency  determines 
that  such  person  has  suffered  undue  hard- 
ship as  the  result  of  displacement  from  the 
real  projjerty;   and 

(B)  the  Federal  Government  acquired  and 
held  such  property  for  at  least  5  years  prior 
to  the  effective  date  prescribed  In  section 
253(a). 

Part  C — Authoritt  of  the  President 
Sec.  241.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  title  II  of  this  Act.  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure— 

(1)  that  relocation  payments  authorized 
by  section  211  shall  be  fair  and  reasonable 
and  as  uniform  as  practicable; 

(2)  that  a  displaced  person  entitled  to  a 
relocation  payment  under  section  211(a) 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  or  paid — 

(A)  his  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses 
In  moving  himself,  his  family,  his  business, 
farm  operation,  or  other  personal  property, 
and  for  his  reasonable  and  necessary  ex- 
penses In  searching  for  a  replacement  prop- 
erty; 

(B)  If  he  disposes  of  personal  property  on 
moving  his  business  or  farm  operation  and 
replaces  such  property  at  the  new  location  at 
a  price  exceeding  any  sum  received  from  dis- 
posing of  such  property,  the  amount  of  the 
difference  between  such  prices  not  to  exceed 
the  estimated  cost  of  moving  the  property 
or  Its  market  value,  whichever  Is  less;  and 

(C)  such  other  expenses  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 211(a)  as  may  be  provided  for  In  regu- 
lations Issued  under  this  section; 

(3)  that  a  displaced  person  who  makes 
proper  application  for  a  relocation  payment 
authorized  for  such  person  by  this  title  shall 
be  paid  promptly  after  a  move  or.  In  certain 
hardship  cases,  the  President  may.  by  regu- 
lation, authorize  advance  payment  of  certain 
relocation  costs; 

(4)  that  any  person   aggrieved   by  a  de- 


termination as  to  eligibility  for  a  relocation 
payment  authorized  by  this  title,  or  the 
amount  of  a  payment,  may  have  his  appli- 
cation reviewed  by  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency;  and 

(5)  that  a  displaced  person  shall  have  a 
reasonable  time  In  which  to  apply  for  a  re- 
location  payment   authorized   by  this   title. 

(b)  The  President  may.  by  regulation, 
establish  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  a 
relocation  payment  authorized  by  section  211 
(a)  with  due  consideration  for  the  declara- 
tion of  policy  of  this  title  and  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  section 
231(c). 

(c)  In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  ex- 
pense and  duplication  of  functions,  and  to 
promote  uniform  and  effective  administra- 
tion of  relocation  assistance  programs  for 
displaced  persons,  the  President  U  author- 
ized to  require  that  any  Federal  agency  make 
relocation  payments  or  provide  relocation 
services,  or  otherwise  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  title,  by  utilizing  the  faclUtes. 
personnel,  and  servces  of  any  other  Federal 
agency,  or  by  entering  Into  appropriate  con- 
tracts or  agreements  with  any  State  agency 
having  an  established  organization  for  con- 
ducting relocation  assistance  programs. 

(d)  The  President  may  make  such  other 
rules  and  regulations  consistent  with  the 
provlslosn  of  this  title  as  he  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  this  title. 

Part  D — General  Provisions 
severabilttt 
Sec.  251.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  title  and  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

REPEALER 

Sec.  252.  (a)  The  following  laws  and  parts 
of  laws  are  hereby  repealed: 

(1)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reimburse 
owners  of  lands  required  for  development 
under  his  Jurisdiction  for  their  moving  ex- 
penses, and  for  other  purposes."  approved 
May  29.  1958  (43  U.S.C.  1231-1234); 

(2)  paragraph  14  of  section  203(b)  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
(42  U.S.C.  2473); 

(3)  section  2680  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code; 

(4)  section  133  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code; 

(5)  section  7(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  (49  U.S.C.  1606(b)); 

(6)  section  105(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  (42  U.S.C.  1455(c)); 

(7)  section  114  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
(42  U.S.C.  1465): 

(8)  paragraph  (7)(b)  (HI)  of  section  15  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (42 
U.S.C.  1415(7)  (b)  (III)); 

(9)  pyaragraph  (8)  of  section  15  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C. 
1415(8)).  except  the  first  sentence  of  such 
paragraph: 

(10)  section  404  of  the  Hotislng  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3074): 

(11)  section  107  (b>  and  (c)  of  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (42  U.SC.  3307): 

(12)  chapter  5  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code;   and 

(13)  sections  32  and  33  of  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-495). 

(b)  Any  rights  or  liabilities  now  existing 
under  prior  Acts  or  portions  thereof  shall 
not  be  affected  by  the  repeal  of  such  prior 
Acts  or  portions  thereof  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

effective    DATE 

Sec.  253.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  this  title  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  become  effective  one 


hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  Its 

enactment.  ^   ....    ,c\ 

(b)  Sections  231,  232,  and  262  (a)  (4).  (6), 
(6)  (7),  (8)  (9),  (10),  and  (11)  shall  take 
effect  on  July  1,  1971,  except  that  commenc- 
ing one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  en- 
actment, the  provisions  of  sections  231  and 
232  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any 
grant  to  or  contract  or  agreement  with  a 
State  agency  to  the  extent  It  Is  able  under 
its  laws  to  comply  with  such  sections  and 
the  provisions  of  Federal  law  governing  re- 
location payments  and  assistance  otherwise 
applicable  to  grants  to  or  contracts  or  agree- 
ments with  such  agency  shall  be  superseded 
by  this  title. 

FUND    availability 

Sec  254  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
available  to  any  Federal  agency  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  real  property  or  any  interest 
therein  shall  be  available  also  for  obligation 
and  expenditure  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

TITLE  III— UNIFORM  LAND  ACQUISITION 

POLICY 

Pj^bx  a — Federal  Programs 

UNIFORM    POLICY    ON    LAND    ACQUISITION 
PRACTICES 

Sec.  301.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  the  ac- 
quisition of  real  property  by  amicable  agree- 
ments with  owners,  to  relieve  congestion  In 
the  courts,  to  assure  consistent  ueatment 
lor  owners  In  the  many  Federal  programs, 
and  to  promote  public  confidence  In  Federal 
land  acquisition  practices,  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  shall  be  governed  by  the  following 
policies:  .    „ 

(1)  The  head  of  a  Federal  agency  shall 
conduct  transactions  for  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure 
to  the  extent  possible  that  persons  whose 
property  Is  acquired  shall  not  be  worse  off 
economically  than  they  were  before  the  prop- 
erty was  acquired. 

(2)  The  head  of  a  Federal  agency  shall 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  acquire  real 
property  by  negotiated  purchase. 

(3)  Real  property  shall  be  appraised  be- 
fore the  Initiation  of  negotiations,  and  the 
owner  or  his  designated  represenUtlve  shall 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  accompany  the 
appraiser  during  his  Inspection  of  the  prop- 
erty. A  copy  of  the  appraisal  report  shall  be 
furnished  the  landowner. 

(4)  Before  the  Initiation  of  neeotlatlons 
for  real  property,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  concerned  shall  establish  an  amount 
which  he  believes  to  be  Just  compensation, 
such  amount  not  to  be  less  than  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  property  as  approved  by 
such  agency  head,  and  shall  make  a  prompt 
offer  to  acquire  the  property  for  the  full 
amount  so  established.  Any  decrease  or  in- 
crease m  the  value  of  real  property  prior  to 
the  date  of  valuation  caused  by  the  public 
Improvement  for  which  such  property  is  ac- 
quired or  by  the  likelihood  that  the  property 
would  be  acquired  for  the  proposed  public 
improvement,  other  than  that  due  to  physi- 
cal deterioration  within  the  reasonable  con- 
trol of  the  owner,  will  be  disregarded  In  de- 
termining the  compensation  for  the  property. 

(5)  Unless  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
determines  that  an  emergency  exists  and 
severe  or  Irreparable  damages  or  injury  may 
be  caused  by  complying  with  this  subsection, 
no  owner  shall  be  required  to  surrender  pos- 
session of  real  property  before  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  concerned  pays  the  agreed 
purchase  price,  or  deposits  with  the  court  in 
accordance  with  section  1  of  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1931  (46  Stat.  1421;  40  U.S.C.  258a), 
for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  appraised  fair  value  of  such 
property  as  determined  by  such  agency  head, 
or  the  amount  of  the  award  of  compensation 
In  the  condemnation  proceeding  fo*  such 
property. 


(6)  The  construction  or  development  of 
public  Improvements  shall  be  so  scheduled 
that,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  no 
person  lawfully  occupying  the  real  property 
shall  be  required  to  move  from  his  home, 
farm,  or  business  location  without  at  least 
ninety  days'  written  notice  from  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  concerned. 

(7)  If  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned does  not  require  a  building,  structure, 
or  other  Improvement  acquired  as  a  part  of 
the  real  property,  he  shall  where  practicable, 
offer  to  permit  lU  owner  to  remove  it.  As  a 
condition  of  removal,  an  appropriate  agree- 
ment shall  be  required  whereby  the  fair 
value  of  such  building,  structure,  or  Im- 
provement for  removal  from  the  real  prop- 
erty, as  determined  by  such  agency  head,  will 
be  deducted  from  the  compensation  other- 
wise to  be  paid  for  the  real  property,  how- 
ever such  compensation  may  be  determined. 

(8)  If  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  per- 
mits an  owner  or  tenant  to  occupy  the  real 
property  acquired  on  a  rental  basis  for  a 
short  term  or  for  a  period  subject  to  termi- 
nation by  the  Government  on  short  notice, 
the  amount  of  rent  required  shall  not  exceed 
the  fair  rental  value  of  the  property  to  a 
short-term  occupier. 

(9)  In  no  event  shall  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  either  advance  the  time  of  condemna- 
tion, or  defer  the  condemnation  and  the 
deposit  of  funds  In  court  for  the  use  of  the 
owner.  In  order  to  compel  an  agreement  on 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  property.  If  any 
agency  head  cannot  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  owner,  after  negotiations  have  continued 
for  a  reasonable  time,  he  shall  promptly  in- 
stitute condemnation  proceedings  and,  at 
the  same  time  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  prac- 
ticable, file  a  declaration  of  taking  and  de- 
posit funds  with  the  court  In  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  February  26.  1931  (46  Stat. 
1421-  40  U.S.C.  258a) ,  If  possession  Is  required 
prior  to  the  entry  of  the  Judgment  In  the 
condemnation  proceeding. 

( 10)  If  an  interest  In  real  property  Is  to  be 
acquired  by  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned shall,  except  as  to  property  to  be 
acquired  under  section  25  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933,  as  amended  (48 
Stat.  70;  16  U.S.C.  831x) ,  require  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  Institute  formal  condemna- 
tion proceedings.  No  Federal  agency  head 
shall  intentionally  make  It  necessary  for  an 
owner  to  institute  legal  proceedings  to  prove 
the  fact  of  the  taking  of  his  property. 

(11)  If  only  a  portion  of  a  parcel  of  real 
property  Is  to  be  acquired,  thereby  leaving 
the  unacquired  portion  without  economic 
use,  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned shall  offer  to  acquire  the  entire  prop- 
erty. ^     . 

(12)  In  determining  the  boundaries  of  a 
proposed  public  Improvement,  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  concerned  shall  take  into 
account  human  considerations.  Including 
the  economic  and  sodal  effects  of  such  deter- 
mination on  the  owners  and  tenants  of  real 
property  In  the  area.  In  addition  to  engineer- 
ing and  other  factors. 

( b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
affect  the  validity  of  any  property  acquisi- 
tions by  purchase  or  condemnation. 

BUILDINGS,    STRUCTURES,    AND    IMPROVEMENTS 

SEC.  302.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law,  if  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  acquires  land  or  any  Interest  In  land 
for  pubUc  use  In  a  State,  he  shall  acquire  a 
like  interest,  or  greater  Interest.  In  aU  build- 
ings, structures,  or  other  improvements  on 
the  land  so  acquired  which  are  required  to 
be  removed  from  the  land  or  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  such  agency  head,  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  such  public  use.  If  such 
Improvements  are  not  required  to  be 
removed. 

(b)   As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'real 


property"  means  land,  or  any  Interest  In  land, 
and  (1)  any  building,  structure,  or  other  im- 
provement Imbedded  In  or  affixed  to  land, 
and  any  article  so  affixed  or  attached  to  such 
building,  structure,  or  improvement  as  to  be 
an  essential  and  integral  part  thereof;  (2) 
any  article  affixed  or  attached  to  such  real 
property  in  such  manner  that  It  cannot  be 
removed  without  material  injury  to  Itself  or 
the  real  property;  and  (3)  any  article  so 
designed,  constructed,  or  specially  adapted 
lor  the  purpose  for  which  such  real  property 
Is  used  that  ( A )  It  is  an  essenttal  accessory  or 
part  of  such  real  property.  (B)  it  Is  not 
capable  of  use  elsewhere,  and  (C)  It  would 
lose  substantially  all  its  value  if  removed 
from  the  real  property. 

(c)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
extent  of  the  acquUltlon  of  real  property  and 
the  valuation  thereof,  no  building,  structure, 
or  other  Improvement  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
other  than  a  pert  of  the  real  property  solely 
because  of  the  right  or  obUgatlon  of  a  tenant, 
as  against  the  owner  of  any  other  inUrest  In 
the  real  property,  to  remove  such  building, 
structure,  or  improvement  at  the  expiration 
of   his   term,   and   the   head   of   the   Federal 
agency  shall  pay  to  the  tenant  the  fair  value 
of  the  building,  structure,  or  improvement, 
which  fair  value  shall  be  determined  by  such 
agency  head  as  the  greatest  of  (A)  the  con- 
trlbutlve  value  of  the  improvement  to  the 
present  use  of  the  entirety,  (B)   the  current 
cost  of  replacement  less  depreciation  of  the 
improvement,  or   (C)    the  value  of  the  im- 
provement for  removal  from  the  property. 

(2)  Payment  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  result  In  duplication  of  any  payments 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.  No  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  unless  the  lee  owner  of 
the  land  Involved  disclaims  any  interest  In 
the  Improvements  of  the  lessee.  In  con- 
sideration for  any  such  payment,  the  lessee 
shall  assign,  transfer,  and  release  to  the 
United  States  all  his  right,  title,  and  interest 
in  and  to  such  improvemenU.  No  provision 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  de- 
prive the  lessee  of  his  right  to  reject  Uie 
payments  hereunder  and  to  obtain  payment 
for  his  property  InteresU  of  Just  compensa- 
tion as  otherwise  defined  by  law. 


expenses  INCIDENTAL  TO  TRANSFER  OP  TTTLE  TO 
UNITED    STATES 

Sec  303.  The  head  of  a  Federal  agency  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  price  or  the  date  of 
deposit  of  funds  to  satisfy  the  award  of  com- 
pensation in  a  condemnation  proceeding  to 
acquire  real  property,  whichever  la  the 
earlier,  shall  reimburse  the  owner  for  neces- 
sary and  reasonable  expenses  Incurred  for— 

(1)  recording  fees,  transfer  taxes,  and 
similar  expenses  Incidental  to  conveying  such 
real  property; 

(2)  penalty  costs  for  prepayment  of  any 
mortgage  entered  into  in  good  faith  en- 
cumbering such  real  property  If  such  mort- 
gage Is  on  record  or  has  been  filed  for  record 
under  applicable  State  law  on  the  date  the 
official  announcement  of  the  project  Is  made 
by  the  authorized  Federal  agency;  and 

(3)  the  pro  rata  portion  of  real  property 
taxes  allocable  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  vesting  title  In  the  United  States  or 
the  effective  date  of  a  court  order  of  pos- 
session, whichever  Is  the  earlier,  unless  such 
pro  rata  portion  of  the  taxes  may  be  can- 
celled under  State  or  local  laws. 

Part   B — Federally    Assisted    Programs 

REQtnREMENTS   FOR  APPROVAL   OF  CONTRACTS   OB 
AGREEMENTS    FOR    FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  321.  (a)  NotwlthsUndlng  any  other 
provision  of  law.  on  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  no  grant  to  or 
contract  or  agreement  with  a  State  agency, 
imder  which  Federal  financial  assistance  wlU 
be  available  to  pay  In  whole  or  in  part  the 
cost  of  the  :icqulsltlon  of  real  property  or  of 
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a  public  Impro^Hnent  for  which  real  prop- 
«rty  U  to  b«  acquired,  may  be  approved  by 
the  head  of  tha  Federal  agency  respooElble 
for  the  admlnlAtratioa  of  such  Federal  Onan- 
clal  assistance  unleae  such  State  agency  has 
entered  Into  an  agreement  which  shall  pro- 
vide— 

( 1 )  that  everj  reasonable  effort  shall  be 
made  to  acqulr^  the  real  property  by  nego- 
tiated purchase;! 

(3)  that  the  donstructlon  or  development 
of  the  public  Improvement  shall  be  so  sched- 
uled that,  to  thj  greatest  extent  practicable, 
no  person  lawfully  occupying  the  real  prop- 
erty shall  be  required  to  move  from  his 
home,  farm,  or  justness  location  without  at 
least  ninety  daj*'  written  notice  from  such 
State  agency:  ano 

(3)  that  It  shin  be  the  policy  of  the  head 
of  the  State  a^ncy.  before  initiating  ne- 
gotiations for  recti  property,  to  establish  an 
amount  which  lie  believes  to  be  just  com- 
pensation, undei]  the  laws  of  the  State,  such 
amount  not  to  be  less  than  the  appraised 
value  of  the  property  as  approved  by  such 
State  agency  he^d.  and  to  make  a  prompt 
offer  to  acquire!  the  property  for  the  full 
amount  so  established. 

(b)  Notwithstfinding  any  othpr  provision 
of  law,  no  grant  to,  or  contract  or  agreement 
with,  a  State  agency,  under  which  Federal 
financial  assistance  will  be  available  to  pay 
la  whojft.or  in  part  the  cost  of  the  acquisi- 
tipn  of  rsal  property,  or  of  a  public  improve- 
ment for  which  j  real  property  is  to  be  ac- 
quired, may  be  ^proved  by  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  r  "sponsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  ]-Wleral  financial  assistance, 
unless  such  Stale  agency  has  entered  into 
the  agreements  described  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  has  also  agreed — 

(1)  that  no  ovner  will  be  required  to  sur- 
render possession  of  real  property  before  the 
head  of  the  State  agency  (A)  pays  the  agreed 
purchase  price,  i  B)  makes  available  to  the 
owner,  by  court  deposit  or  otherwise,  an 
amount  not  lesii  than  the  appraised  fair 
value  of  such  property,  as  approved  by  such 
State  agency  heatl,  without  prejudice  to  the 
right  of  the  own(  ir  to  contest  the  amount  of 
compensation  dv  e  for  the  property,  or  (C) 
deposits  or  pays  the  final  award  of  compen- 
sation in  the  coademnation  proceeding  (or 
such  property; 

(2)  that  the  head  of  the  State  agency,  as 
soon  as  practlcab  e  after  the  date  of  payment 
of  the  purchase  ;}rlce  or  the  date  of  deposit 
of  funds  to  satisfy  the  award  of  compensa- 
tion in  a  condemnation  proceeding  to  ac- 
quire real  proper  :y,  whichever  is  the  earUer, 
shall  reimburse  the  owner  for  necessary  and 
reasonable  expenses  Incurred  for — 

(A)  recording  fees,  transfer  taxes,  and 
similar  expenses  incidental  to  conveying 
such  real  propert; '; 

(B)  penalty  ccsts  for  prepayment  of  any 
mortgage  entered  into  in  good  faith  encum- 
bering such  real  property  if  such  mortgage 
is  on  record  or  hi  is  been  filed  for  record  un- 
der applicable  Stite  law  on  the  date  the  of- 
ficial aohouncement  of  the  project  is  made 
by  the  State  age  icy;  and 

(C)  the  pro  rata  portion  of  real  property 
taxes  allocable  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  vesting  tii  le  in  the  State  or  the  effec- 
tive date  of  a  :ourt  order  of  possession, 
whichever  is  the  i  sarlier,  unless  such  pro  rata 
portion  of  the  taxes  may  be  canceled  under 
State  o-  local  la^'s; 

(3)  that  any  decrease  or  Increase  in  the 
value  of  real  property  prior  to  the  date  of 
valuation  caused  by  the  public  improvement 
for  which  such  property  is  acquired,  or  by 
the  likelihood  tt  at  the  property  would  be 
acquired  for  the  proposed  public  improve- 
ments, other  thai  that  due  to  physical  de- 
terioration within  the  reasonable  control  of 
the  owner,  will  bB  disregarded  in  determin- 
ing the  compens)  tion  for  the  property;  and 

(4)  that  for  tie  purpose  of  determining 
the  extent  of  the  acquisition  of  real  property 
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and  the  valuation  thereof,  no  building  struc- 
ture, or  other  improvement  shall  be  deemed 
to  t>e  other  than  a  part  of  the  real  pa-operty 
solely  because  of  the  right  or  obligation  of 
a  tenant,  as  against  the  owner  of  any  other 
Interest  in  the  real  property,  to  remove  such 
building  structure,  or  improvement  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  and  the  bead  of  the 
State  agency  shall  pay  to  the  tenant  the 
fair  value  of  the  building,  structure,  or  im- 
provement, which  fair  value  shall  be  de- 
termined by  such  agency  head  as  the  greatest 
of  ( 1 )  the  contrlbuUve  value  of  the  im- 
provement to  the  present  use  of  the  en- 
tirety, (2)  the  current  cost  of  reproduction 
less  depreciation  of  the  improvement,  or  (3) 
the  value  of  the  Improvement  for  removal 
from  the  property,  except  that  ( 1 )  payment 
hereunder  will  not  result  In  duplication  of 
any  payments  otherwise  authorized  by  law; 
(2)  the  fee  owner  of  the  land  involved  dis- 
claims any  interest  in  the  improvements  of 
the  lessee;  and  (3)  the  lessee  in  consideration 
for  such  payment  shall  assign,  transfer,  and 
release  to  the  State  agency  all  his  right, 
title,  and  interest  In  and  to  such  im- 
provements.  No  provision  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the  lessee  of 
his  right  to  reject  the  payments  hereunder 
and  to  obtain  payment  for  his  property  in- 
terests of  just  compensation  as  otherwise  de- 
fined by  law. 

PROVISIONS    REPEAIXD 

Sec.  322.  Sections  401,  402  and  403  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
(42  US.C.  3071-3073)  and  section  35  of  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  (Public 
Law  90-495)  are  hereby  repealed. 

EITTCrrVE    DATE 

Sec.  323.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  this  title  shall  become  effective 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  enact- 
ment. 

(b)  Sections  321  (b)  and  322  shall  take 
effect  on  July  1,  1971,  except  that  com- 
mencing one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
enactment,  the  provisions  of  section  321  (b) 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any  grant 
to  or  contract  or  agreement  with  a  State 
agency  to  the  extent  it  Is  able  under  Its 
laws  to  comply  with  such  sections  and  the 
provisions  of  Federal  law  governing  acquisi- 
tion of  real  property  otherwise  applicable  to 
grants  to  or  contracts  or  agreements  with 
such  agency  shall  be  superseded  by  this 
title. 

TITLE  IV— JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  401.  The  provisions  of  sections  551- 
553,  559,  and  701-706  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  shall  apply  to  an  action  of  a 
Federal  agency  under  titles  n  and  III.  For 
purpose  of  this  title,  the  definition  of  "per- 
son" contained  in  section  551(2)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  deemed  to 
Include  a  State  as  defined  by  section  102 
of  this  Act. 

Sec  402.  Any  person  or  State  adversely 
affected  or  aggrieved  by  a  final  action  of  a 
Federal  agency  under  title  II  or  title  m 
of  this  Act  may  seek  judicial  review  of  such 
final  agency  action  and  demand  appropri- 
ate relief  In  a  judicial  district  of  the  United 
States  as  follows; 

(1)  if  the  agency  action  pertains  to  prop- 
erty or  any  interest  therein  acquired  or 
being  acquired  by  the  United  States,  or  the 
ownership  or  right  of  the  United  States  to 
possession  of  property,  by  an  action  in  the 
Judicial  district  In  which  the  property  is 
situated;  and 

(2)  in  all  other  matters,  by  an  action  in 
a  judicial  district  as  provided  for  in  section 
1391(e)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
further  action  will  be  taken  this  after- 
noon. There  will  be  no  further  votes,  but 
if  Senators  wish  to  enlighten  the  Senate, 
there  is  plenty  of  time  at  their  disposal. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY.  OCTOBER  27,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today.  It  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  meridian  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Saxbe  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO    MONDAY. 
OCTOBER  27.  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment imtil  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  Monday.  October  27, 
1969.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  23,  1969: 

U.S.  District  Judge 

PhUlp  C.  Wilklns  of  California  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia vice  SherriU  Halbert.  retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  23, 1969: 

Department  op  Commerce 

Harold  C.  Passer,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Federal  Power  Commission 
Albert  Bushong  Brooke.  Jr.,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission  for    the    term   of   5    years   expiring 
June  22,  1974. 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 
James  V.  Day,  of  Maine,  to  be  a  Federal 
Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  term  expir- 
ing June  30,  1974. 

Environmental  Science  Services 

Administration 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  bv  law, 

the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 

the  grades  indicated  In  the  Environmental 

Science  Services  Administration: 

To  be  captaim 
Jack  E.  Guth 
Robert  B.  WilUams 
Robert  C.  Munson 
Gerald  B.  Haraden 

To  be  lieutenant 
Robert  D.  Hickson.  Jr. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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PORTSMOUTH   NAVAL  SHIPYARD 
COMMENDED 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYNAN 

or   NXW   HAMPSKIRK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22.  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cent commissioning  ceremonies  for  the 
Portsmouth-built  nuclear  attack  subma- 
rine Grayling — SSN646 — Rear  Adm. 
Walter  F.  Schlech.  Jr.,  commended  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyards  skilled 
craftsmen  Admiral  SchJech  told  the  as- 
sembled audience: 

The  skilled  efforts  of  the  people  here  at 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  have  earned  the 
Navy's  confidence  over  the  years.  This  Yard 
Is  a  credit  to  the  Navy  and  to  this  Nation.  I 
take  great  pleasure,  Captain  Kern,  In  ex- 
pressing for  the  Navy,  to  you  and  to  your 
associates,  my  heartiest  well  done. 

Admiral  Schlech  also  said : 

The  building  of  a  ship  and  its  crew  is  a 
very  delicate  operation.  This  amalgam  re- 
quires that  both  be  ready  for  sea  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  each  must  be  intimately  fa- 
miliar with  the  other.  The  ofBcers  and  men 
of  Grayling  have  completed  the  best  sub- 
marine schooling  in  the  world.  Only  the 
best — the  cream — have  made  it  here.  I  am 
pleased  to  single  out  the  pre-commissionlng 
accomplishments  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
Grayling  in  preparing  this  ship  for  its  Naval 
role. 

Nowhere  in  the  Navy  is  the  pre-commis- 
sionlng inspection  procedure  more  rigorous 
and  demanding  than  when  working  toward 
the  final  'thumbs  up'  on  a  submarine.  Com- 
mander Baron,  you  and  your  men  of  Grayling 
can  take  great  pride  in  achieving  today's 
payoff. 

The  commissioning  of  USS  Grayling  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  which  I  welcome  to 
return  here  .  .  .  twenty-five  years  ago  I  mar- 
ried my  lovely  wife  right  here  in  the  Chapel. 
So  my  memories  of  Portsmouth  are  forever 
dear  and  personal. 

This  Yard  has  built  ships  for  the  old 
Navy,  for  today's  Navy  and  now,  in  the  Gray- 
ling, Portsmouth  Yard  builds  for  the  Navy 
of  the  future. 

I  sailed  on  Portsmouth's  ships  of  old.  My 
second  submarine  was  the  Portsmouth-built 
Halibut.  I  joined  her  here  in  early  1942  as 
her  Engineering  Officer  and  served  her  later 
as  Executive  Officer.  While  I  was  aboard,  she 
completed  five  war  patrols  in  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  she  brought  me  back  safely  each 
time. 

As  commander  of  a  submarine  division,  of 
two  submarine  squadrons  and  of  Submarine 
Flotilla  Six  at  Charleston,  I  have  had  many 
Portsmouth-built  vessels  under  my  com- 
mand, and  they  performed  with  distinction. 

The  name  GrayUng  has  appeared  on  Navy 
subs  since  early  in  this  century.  The  first 
in  this  series  was  Hull  number  SS18.  The 
second  and  third  Graylings  were  not  sub- 
marines but  patrol  boats  .  .  .  While  I  was 
training  lor  my  own  submariner's  rating  in 
1940  and  1941,  the  fourth  Grayling  was  under 
construction  here  in  Portsmouth  Yard. 

She  was  commissioned  in  March  1941.  On 
December  7,  1941,  she  was  in  port  in  San 
Diego,  and  sailed  10  days  later  for  Pearl  Har- 
bor. On  December  31,  1941,  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
Admiral  Chester  W.  Nlmltz  raised  his  Flag  on 
Grayling  as  Commander,  Pacific  Fleet,  and 
symbolically   there   began   the   Navy's    long 
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fighting  road  back  to  victory  at  sea  In  the 
Pacific. 

In  April  of  1942  Grayling  drew  her  first 
blood  and  sank  a  6,000  ton  Japanese  cargo 
ship — the  twenty-eighth  ship  sunk  In  the 
Pacific  in  that  war.  She  sank  three  more 
ships  on  patrols  during  the  following  year, 
while  taking  part  In  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  action  at  sea  in  support  of  the 
American  movement  westward  across  the 
Pacific.  She  began  her  eighth  Pacific  patrol 
in  July  1943,  delivering  supplies  to  guerrilla 
forces  in  the  Philippines.  She  was  not  heard 
from  after  September  9,  and  was  declared 
"lost  with  aU  hands"  September  30,  1S43. 

The  Commander  of  that  Grayling,  Lieut. 
Commander  Robert  M.  Brlnker,  went  down 
with  his  ship.  He  and  his  men  gave  their 
lives  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  Naval  serv- 
ice, in  the  heat  of  combat,  in  defense  of  their 
country.  Mrs.  Lee  Cullen,  daughter  of  that 
gallant  officer,  sponsored  this  new  Gray- 
ling when  this  namesake  of  her  father's  ship 
was  launched  at  Portsmouth  in  June  1967.  I 
am  pleased  that  Mrs.  Cullen  Is  with  us  now 
for  the  commissioning  of  this  namesake  of 
her  father's  gallant  ship.  Today  Grayling 
rejoins  the  Fleet  under  command  of  Com- 
mander Charles  R.  Baron. 

Grayling  in  World  War  II  was  among  a 
relatively  small  group  of  submarines  in  the 
Pacific  area  which  broke  the  back  of  a  deter- 
mined enemy. 

More  than  2,000  merchant  ships,  compris- 
ing almost  eight  mtlUon  tons  of  shipping, 
were  lost  by  the  enemy  in  the  Pacific.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  that  loss  was  accounted  for  by 
this  Submarine  Force  .  .  .  which  General 
Tojo  later  described  as  one  of  the  main  fac- 
tors that  brought  final  victory  to  the  United 
States. 

Our  submarine  history  is  one  of  bril- 
liance— forged  by  the  Navy  men  who  operate 
such  ships  and  by  the  technicians  who  have 
designed  and  built  them.  The  present  day 
brand  of  submarines  and  submarine  builders 
have  written  a  new  book  in  the  business  of 
going  to  sea  underwater. 

In  the  years  since  the  first  Grayling  Joined 
the  Fleet,  submarines  have  leaped  the  tech- 
nological barriers  into  the  realm  of  the  true 
submersible:  the  submarine  which  Is  at 
home  in  the  undersea  environment  as  much 
as  the  fish  that  dwell  In  the  deep.  These  de- 
velopments are  exciting,  especially  when  one 
considers  the  time  frame  in  which  they  have 
been  achieved,  and  the  promise  which  such 
an  advancing  rate  of  development  holds  for 
us  In  the  future. 

From  my  own  experience  as  one-time 
Commander  of  the  Submarine  School,  I  fre- 
quently point  out  to  audiences  the  very  tech- 
nical and  highly  speciaUzed  nature  of  Naval 
ships,  equipment  and  operation  epitomized 
by  the  submarine  .  .  .  and  the  commensu- 
rate need  to  have  so  many  good,  qualified 
people  to  man  them.  The  modern  submarine 
is  a  prime  example  of  how  technically  ad- 
vanced a  weapons  system  can  become.  Build- 
ing such  a  system,  as  this  Yard  does.  Is  a 
high  achievement.  The  officers  and  men  who 
operate  these  systems  make  an  effective  con- 
tribution to  the  security  of  this  Nation 
which  I  feel  is  beyond  compare. 

The  commissioning  Is  only  the  begin- 
ning. Now  you  prepare  for  further  tests  of 
Grayling's  material  condition  and  operation- 
al readiness.  I  know  these  challenges  are  not 
easy  ones,  but  the  Navy  is  confident  of  your 
abilities  to  assure  excellence  in  handling  the 
complexities  of  modern  submarine  opera- 
tion. 

At  the  Annual  Fleet  Reserve  Association 
meeting  last  month,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Honorable  Jc^in  H.  Chafee,  talked 


of  a  better  "quaUty  Navy."  He  said  that  the 
Navy  of  the  future  would  be  smaUer  in  num- 
bers of  men  and  ships,  but  of  even  higher 
quality  than  we  have  today.  Firm,  outspoken 
leadership  is  important  to  all  of  us  in  the 
Navy,  as  it  is  to  the  Nation,  for  we  have 
tough  competition  from  abroad.  The  Soviet 
Navy  is  ambitious  to  become  the  best  Navy 
afioat,  and  is  working  very  hard  to  achieve 
that  goal.  If  we  were  in  the  automobile  rental 
business,  perhaps  we  could  accept  being 
number  two.  In  this  business  number  two 
becomes  zero.  Our  Nation  and  our  Navy  can't 
tolerate  that.  Our  future  security  depends  on 
the  vitality  and  the  strength  of  American 
seapower. 

liie  Grayling  is  a  game  fish,  even  though 
of  the  fresh  water  species.  This  submarine 
Grayling  is  a  fighter.  The  strong  character 
of  the  ship's  namesake  wiU  be  the  present 
and  future  trademark  for  those  submariners 
who  man  Grayling. 

You  are  a  new  ship  In  a  new  era.  I  would 
like  to  wish  you<  smooth  saUiog,  good  luck 
and  God  bless  you  aU. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DOC 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or    NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  Septem- 
ber 5.  1969.  Frank  Christian  "Doc"  Jen- 
sen of  Boulder  City,  Nev.,  officially  re- 
tired from  his  position  as  first  aid 
attendant  on  the  Boulder  Canyon  proj- 
ect. This  was  the  massive  construction 
project  of  the  famous  Hoover  Dam  near 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  on  the  Colorado  River. 
Since  1932.  Doc  dedicated  himself  to  this 
arduous  task,  first  with  Six  Companies, 
Inc.,  and  later  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

The  son  of  Danish  immigrants,  Frank, 
or  Doc  as  he  later  became  affectionately 
known,  at  first  sought  a  clerical  career, 
attending  Norwegian-Danish  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  Minneosta.  He  also 
worked  in  the  grain  fields  in  the  farming 
season  and  learned  the  newspaper  trade 
inside  and  out.  He  devoted  liimself  finally 
to  the  field  of  medicine,  and  attended 
medical  school  until  the  economic  strain 
of  the  depression  years  forced  him  on 
the  road  again,  a  road  which  lead  to  the 
Boulder  Canyon  project.  His  enlistment 
there  was  the  begliming  of  the  longest 
career  held  by  any  one  man  on  this 
project.  As  he  recounted  in  his  diary,  he 
worked  a  24-hour  day,  and  a  6 '2-day 
week  for  the  duration  of  his  active 
career. 

During  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
war.  Doc  served  Uncle  Sam  as  an  assist- 
ant flight  surgeon,  and  received  a  cita- 
tion from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
James  A.  Porrestal.  A  naval  Reservist 
until  1965,  Doc  Jensen  constantly  en- 
rolled himself  in  Navy  correspondence 
courses,  completing  his  service  commit- 
ment with  the  highest  cumulative  scores 
of  any  man  ever  so  enrolled. 

A  highly  civic-minded  man.  Doc  is  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the 
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Elks,  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  the  American 
Legion.  He  has  taught  first  aid  to  Boy 
Scouts  and  9ea  Scouts.  At  last  count, 
he  had  earned  two  1.000-hour  pins  for 
volunteer  duty  at  the  Boulder  City  Hos- 
pital, and  setTed  on  the  Boulder  City 
Hospital  boaitl  for  2  years. 

This  year  ftiarks  his  retirement  from 
the  official  rots  of  Boulder  Canyon  proj- 
ect personnel^  But  Doc  will  continue  to 
serve  the  people  of  Nevada,  in  his  dedi- 
cated mannen 
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And  because  so  much  time  has  already 
been  wasted,  Congress  will  now  either  face  a 
logjam  as  It  approaches  adjournment,  or  it 
will  have  to  establish  a  set  of  rigid  priorities 
to  meet  the  obvious  needs.  To  assure  cogent 
legislation  we  recommended  the  latter. 

For  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Congress 
should  accept  the  President's  challenge  for 
mutual  action.  That  Is  the  best  kind  of 
politics. 

CLEVELAND  WILL  MISS 
BILL  GORDON 


October  23,  1969 


CONGRESS  NEGLECTING 
PROBLEMS 


HOIf.  BOB  WILSON 

I  OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOlisE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22.  1969 

Mr.  BOB  \iriLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 
[Prom  the  3&^  Diego  Union,  Oct.   17.  1969] 
President  Asks  Action — Congress 
NEdLECTiNC  Problems 
'    Durflig  his  Inaugural  address  nine  months 
ago.    President   Nixon   urged    people   of   the 
United    States    of    America    to    lower    their 
voices  so  they  could  hear  each  other  better. 

Showing  remarkable  restraint  more  re- 
cently, the  President  followed  his  own  advice 
when  he  asked  Congress  to  accelerate  action 
on  executive  legislative  proposals. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  President 
to  pursue  the  same  formula  that  was  em- 
ployed by  Prei  Ident  Truman — who  won  re- 
election In  1848  partially  by  campaigning 
against  a  "do-iiothlng"  Congress. 

But  President  Nixon  chose  not  to  follow 
this  path.  Ins»ad  he  appealed  to  Congress 
with  candor  and  calmness.  In  doing  so,  the 
President  sho^red  that  his  primary  concern 
is  for  the  welfwe  of  the  nation  rather  than 
the  narrow  ma  tter  of  the  1970  congressional 
elections. 

As  President  Nixon  aptly  noted,  the  major- 
ity of  the  pe<ple  of  the  United  States  are 
more  Interestei  in  positive  accomplishments 
than  in  poUticia  posturing. 

At  the  same  time  he  would  have  been  re- 
miss not  to  note  that  this  Congress  has 
really  little  ts  show  for  nine  months  of 
session. 

Only  one  if  the  major  appropriations 
measures  has  been  passed.  And  Congress  has 
Increased  Its  o(wn  salaries  substantially. 

But  the  peo|3le  of  the  United  States  have 
far  deeper  concerns 

A  raging  inilatlon  has  yet  to  be  quenched, 
is  rising,  pornography  is  flood- 
the  post  office  is  inefficient 
sefective  servfce  hangs  over  the  heads  of 
young  men  fcr  half  a  decade,  welfare  costs 
are  almost  o  it  of  sight  and  schools  are 
wondering  wh  >re  their  next  dollar  Is  coming 
from 

The  lethar^  of  Congress  has  failed  to 
problems.  It  also  has  created 
new  problem^  for  all  three  branches  of 
government 

At  the  Supk-eme  Court  the  calendar  has 
to  slow  the  pace  because  Con- 
to  confirm   the  court's  ninth 


been  adjusted 
gress  has  yet 
member. 

The  chief  executive  can  hardly  be  charged 
with  Inaction  when  he  does  not  know  how 
much  money  he  will  have,  what  the  con- 
gressional Uix  Rations  will  be  on  his  pro- 
grams, or  eve:i  what  he  can  plan  on  in  the 
way  of  foreiga  aid.  He  is  trying  to  run  a 
government  l.ousehold  without  the  assur- 
ance of  a  paycheck. 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Cleve- 
land is  losing  one  of  its  most  talented 
entertainers  and  Clevelanders  are  losing 
a  good  friend  as  Bill  Gordon  prepares  to 
leave  our  city  and  go  west.  I  have  known 
Bill  over  the  years  as  a  dynamic  and 
unique  personality  and  I  join  with  his 
thousands  of  other  fans  in  saying  that 
he  will  be  missed  on  the  airwaves.  May 
he  fare  well  in  all  his  future  endeavors. 
His  own  goodbye  to  Cleveland  was  elo- 
quently spoken  in  an  article  in  last  Sim- 
day's  Plain  Dealer,  which  follows: 
[From  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 
Oct.  19.  1969) 

Thanks  for  the  Memories  and  Goodbye — 
Stay  Smoochie 
Pare  thee  well!  It  is  difficult  to  say  when 
you  really  mean  it.  Today,  due  to  over-usage, 
phrases  and  words  drift  through  the  air 
having  neither  substance  nor  meaning. 
"Good  night,"  "good  morning."  "how  are 
you?"  and  "good  to  see  you"  are  empty 
sounds  that  pass  among  ourselves  without 
carrying  thoughts.  For  once,  however,  the 
meaning  should  be  received  as  it  is  sent — 
fare  thee  well. 

All  too  sadly.  I  am  leaving  Cleveland  and 
truly  wish  each  of  you  well.  Read  this  and 
know  It  to  be  a  note  of  appreciation  to  all 
the  wonderful  people  who  have  been  so  kind, 
so  good,  so  friendly  to  me. 

When  I  returned  last  year  and  the  Mayor 
proclaimed  "Bill  Gordon  Day"  in  an  official 
proclamation.  I  felt  proud,  very  proud  and 
happy  and  now,  as  I  leave.  I  must  thank  you 
all  In  return. 

I  am  moving  west  to  Southern  California 
and  I  am  going  to  try  to  find  a  medium  that 
hasn't  heard  of  "format"  or  "middle  of  the 
road  "  or  'hard  rock  "  or  "top  40. "  I  am  looking 
for  a  station  that  wants  an  individual — me. 
BUI  Gordon.  I'm  the  Bill  Gordon  who  enjoys 
being  on  the  air  and  communicating  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word  with  you.  the  lis- 
tener. A  personal  type  of  broadcasting  with 
an  individual  who  Is  recognizable  and  dis- 
tinctive. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  automated 
radio  that  seems  to  be  creeping  Into  our 
lives  If  that  is  what  you  want.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  almost  anyone  can  reswl  a  cue  card 
and  say,  "the  time  Is  now  8  o'clock  and  here's 
another  great  record  from  our  new-oldies 
stack"  or  "with  the  ole  thermometer  at  56 
degrees,  well  listen  to  the  Deviated  Septums 
singing  'Ain't  Lake  Erie  eerie?'  " 

I  really  don't  want  to  leave.  I  have  so 
many,  many  friends  here  but.  sadly,  the  ra- 
dio and  TV  media  seem  to  be  copying  one 
another  In  blind  homage  to  surveys.  The 
absentee  owners  of  the  stations  are  con- 
cerned less  with  the  sound  and  more  with 
the  ratings.  They  equate  loose  surveys  with 
aales  proceeds.  This  is  so  wrong.  A  strong. 


single,  Individual  effort  is  neither  needed  nor 
required. 

Local  managers  look  to  the  overall  sound 
or.  If  you  will,  "Image"  as  reflective  of  the 
entire  station  during  all  broadcast  hours. 
These  formats  are  so  similar  that  you — the 
consumer,  the  buyer,  the  listener — often 
cannot  tell  to  which  station  you  are  listen- 
ing. TtilB  Is  the  numbers  game  that  is  now 
being  played.  When  the  numbers  turn  up 
against  the  local  management,  they  find 
shelter  In  explaining  that  the  format  Is  be- 
ing followed  and.  If  It  is  not  making  money. 
It  Isn't  their  fault.  And  so  It  goes.  And  so 
go  I. 

I  am  grateful  that  I  am  being  permitted  to 
say  goodbye  In  this  way.  I  have  so  many 
wonderful  letters  on  my  desk  and  I'll  never 
have  the  ability  to  answer — the  wonderful 
lady  who  sent  me  a  check  and  asked  me  to 
use  the  money  to  stay  In  Cleveland  a  little 
longer.  The  check  returned — the  thought  re- 
tained. I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  who  re- 
member "Stay  Smoochie."  "Has  he  gone 
yet?".  "Apartment  13."  "Dorothy  and  Bill" 
and  "I'm  not  crazy,  I'm  listening  to  Bill  Gor- 
don." I  will  miss  you,  Cleveland. 

I  will  miss  being  greeted  and  greeting  all 
of  you  up  and  down  Euclid  Avenue  and 
wherever  we  go.  There  Is  so  much  greatness 
here,  more  In  Cleveland  than  the  Orchestra, 
the  Museum,  the  Browns,  the  Indians  and  the 
Terminal.  As  my  friend  George  Condon  noted 
in  his  book  "Cleveland,  the  Best  Kept  Sec- 
ret." It  is  obvious  that  there  is  potential  for 
getting  out  of  the  rut  we  are  In.  This  is  .. 
town  of  individual  people.  Why  is  it  that  wi- 
are  on  dead  center  and  things  are  not  prog- 
ressing? 

Everyone  has  the  Idea  of  how  to  solve  it 
but  somehow  the  thought  does  not  become 
deed.  A  strip  of  trees  down  the  wide  expanse 
of  Superior — do  It !  The  Inflammable  river 
should  be  cleansed^be  It  by  City.  State  or 
Federal  authority — do  it!  Stop  the  refuse 
from  accumulating  on  the  streets!  Revitalize 
downtown!  Don't  fall  Into  the  format  rut! 
Reach  up  and  reach  out  and  dare  to  do  some- 
thing because  you  know  It  is  right.  Don't 
listen  to  those  who  say  It  can't  be  done,  or 
say  It  has  never  been  done  before.  Format — 
status  quo — death! 

I  only  wish  that  I  could  have  found  a 
medium  here  and  remained.  I  have  been 
looking  and  searching  and  finally  old  Smoo- 
chie has  had  it.  I'm  not  leaving  Cleveland  for 
greener  pastures  In  California,  for  I  have 
nothing  of  any  substance  out  there.  Yes,  it 
will  be  warm  and  yes,  it  will  be  pretty,  but  I 
know  I  will  miss  each  one  of  you,  and  I  will 
think  of  you  and  thank  you  all  for  listening 
to  me  over  all  the  years  passed. 

It  has  been  wonderful  for  me  and  I  ap- 
preciate It.  Without  sounding  maudlin  and 
Just  because  It's  true,  thank  you,  thank  you 
thank  you  for  the  good  years,  the  good  times 
and  the  goo-l  memories  that  we  have  had 
together.  Fare  each  of  thee  well!  Stay 
Smoochie. 


October  23,  1969 


POSTAL    REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    W1SCON6IN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  22.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  all  those  interested  in 
postal  reform  will  agree  with  the  She- 
boygan Press  in  their  editorial  of  Octo- 
ber 14,  1969,  entitled  "Postal  Plan  Re- 
buffed." I  think  the  Press  continues  to 
reflect  the  sentiment  of  Sixth  District 
residents  on  this  Important  issue,  and  I 


include  the  text  of  their  editorial  as  part 
of  my  remarks,  as  follows : 

P06TAL   Plan   REBtrrrED 

Sad  to  relate,  it  appears  that  the  U.S. 
Postal  Department  Is  due  to  struggle  through 
another  year  with  the  usual  complaints  about 
poor  service  and  the  ever-present  deficit  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  For  the  House 
Post  Office  Committee  In  a  13  to  13  tie  vote, 
failed  to  endorse  President  Nixon's  request 
for  a  seml-lndependent  postal  corporation. 
Instead  the  committee  favors  some  revision 
of  the  present  system  In  the  form  of  an 
alternate  plan  by  Chairman  Thaddeus  Dulskl. 
D-N.Y.,  to  reshuffle  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment In  Its  present  framework. 

But  Judging  from  past  performances,  we 
are  not  too  optimistic  about  that  kind  of  an 
arrangement.  As  years  went  by.  new  post- 
msister  generals  have  come,  each  with  a  new 
broom  to  sweep  out  the  inefficiencies  of  the 
present  system,  but  none  has  succeeded. 

Postmaster  General  Winston  M.  Blount 
said  that  Dulskl's  bill  was  Inadequate.  "I  am 
concerned  that  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee continue  to  ignore  the  will  of  the 
overvrtielmlng  majority  of  voters  In  their  own 
districts,  as  demonstrated  In  poll  after  poll," 
he  said. 

However,  all  hope  for  the  Nixon  proposal  is 
not  gone.  Said  Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall.  D-Arlz., 
"This  was  certainly  not  a  victory  for  the 
corporation  concept,  but  I  don't  think  you 
can  write  the  death  certificate  yet."  Also. 
President  Nixon  lists  the  corporation  plan  as 
one  of  his  major  legislative  targets,  and  Its 
backers  Insist  It  remain  alive. 

The  present  system  having  failed  so  con- 
sistently In  the  past,  we  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  try  something  new.  For  that  reason 
we  hope  that  President  Nixon  persists  In  his 
proposal,  as  be  apparently  Intends  to  do. 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  WOMEN'S 
WEEK 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  October 
19-25,  1969,  will  be  recognized  as  Na- 
tional Business  Women's  Week,  I  think 
it  particularly  timely  that  the  activities 
and  achievements  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  be  acknowledged. 

With  over  180,000  members  living  in 
every  congressional  district  in  the  United 
States,  women  of  the  national  federa- 
tion have  continually  distinguished 
themselves  and  their  organization  in  a 
brosui  manner  of  ways. 

For  the  past  50  years,  members  of  this 
outstanding  organization  have  main- 
tained an  informed  awareness  on  all 
manner  of  legislation.  We  have  all  bene- 
fited from  their  timely  responses  to  in- 
dicated needs  of  the  future,  responses 
which  have  been  representative  of  the 
sort  of  citizenship  that  has  made  our 
country  strong. 

Tliis  moment  in  time — today — is  a 
critical  period  for  all  of  us.  It  is  one  of 
those  periods  calling  for  leadership  with 
the  ability  to  motivate  and  unify  us  even 
stronger  in  behalf  of  our  coimtry.  Such 
leadership  Is  represented  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  National  Federation  of  Bus- 
iness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs, 
Inc. 

Its  members  are  among  us  everywhere 
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today.  They  are  women  possessing  the 
capabilities  required  to  deal  with  the 
complex  and  urgent  circumstances  of 
these  times. 

As  we  salute  National  Business 
Women's  Week,  let  us  similarly  applaud 
the  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.  Their 
search  for  truth  in  these  times  of  vast 
paradox  and  change,  has  been  a  notable 
one. 


ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AT- 
TORNEY-CERTIFIED PUBLIC  AC- 
COUNTANTS. INC. 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    BCASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
meeting,  in  Boston,  at  this  time,  a  very 
important  group  of  professional  people — 
members  of  the  American  Association  of 
Attorney-Certified  Public  Accountants, 
Inc.,  ga^thered  at  Its  annual  convention 
to  exchange  ideas,  thoughts,  and  infor- 
mation and  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  two  professions  in  which  each  is 
licensed;  law  and  accountancy. 

The  important  stature  of  this  associa- 
tion is  clearly  shown  by  the  presence  at 
the  convention,  as  keynote  speaker,  of 
Morris  B.  Abram,  president  of  Brandeis 
University,  and  by  the  participation  of 
three  other  distinguished  individuals  in 
the  convention's  educational  seminar. 
Prof.  John  F.  Sutton,  Jr.,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  Dr.  Paul  Vatter,  Harvard 
professor,  and  Andrew  Barr.  chief  ac- 
countant of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

It  happens  that  this  convention  also 
commemorates  the  fifth  armiversary  of 
the  fotmding  of  the  organization,  which 
was  created  In  October  1964,  to  safeguard 
and  advance  the  professional  interests  of 
all  men  and  women  in  the  United  States 
who  are  qualified  and  licensed  both  as 
attorneys  and  certified  public  account- 
ants; to  protect  the  right  of  the  public  to 
select  individuals  so  qualifiec  if  they 
choose;  to  advance  the  professions  of  law 
and  accountancy;  to  promote  and  main- 
tain and  to  guide  members  in  observing 
the  highest  professional  and  ethical 
standards  in  service  to  clients,  and  the 
public  at  large  where  so  required;  and  to 
aid  the  public  in  general  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  and  accounting  profes- 
sions in  particular  by  publication  and 
dissemination  of  discussions  of  technical 
problems  which  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation may  be  particularly  well  qualified 
to  discuss.  Because  there  £ire  in  all  of 
the  50  States  fewer  than  3.000  people  who 
fulfill  both  qualifications,  they  constitute 
a  group  of  individuals  who  are  recognized 
as  highly  skilled  and  competent  in  their 
chosen  fields. 

That  the  association,  in  its  relatively 
short  history,  has  been  successful  in  ac- 
complishing one  of  its  prime  objectives 
can  be  demonstrated  by  its  collaboration 
during  the  development  stage  of  the  new 
code  of  professional  responsibility,  in 
working  with  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
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tion  in  the  formulation  of  the  rules  with 
respect  to  the  dual  practice  of  law  and 
accountancy.  A  committee  of  the  ABA 
had  previously  issued  opinions  that  no 
attorney  could  hold  himself  out  as  also 
being  a  certified  public  accoimtant,  which 
has  been  interrreted  by  some  State  and 
local  bar  associations  as  a  denial  of  the 
individual's  right  to  claim  both  licenses, 
even  though  he  had  earned  them.  The 
new  code  of  professional  responsibility  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  however, 
does  not  specify  accoimtancy  by  name, 
but  recognizes  the  right  of  an  attorney  to 
engage  in  another  profession  or  business, 
asking  only  that  he  observe  certain  niles 
concerning  letterheads,  business  cards, 
door  signs,  and  listings. 

Tills  was  a  major  victor>'  for  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Attorney-Certified 
Public  Accountants.  Inc.,  and  the  Ameri- 
can pubUc,  but  the  association's  work  is 
only  commencing. 

At  this  convention,  the  memliers  will  be 
charged  with  the ,  responsibility  of  ex- 
panding their  public  service  program,  of 
seeking  new  ways  in  which  they  can  uti- 
lize their  combined  and  unique  talents  in 
behalf  of  the  American  people. 

In  addition  to  the  ethical  considera- 
tions, the  association  has  made  progress 
in  other  areas.  The  national  organiza- 
tion is  comprised  of  14  regional  associa- 
tions covering  15  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  there  are  members  in 
practically  every  State  of  the  Union. 
Many  of  these  regional  associations  have 
already  organized  public  service  pro- 
grams, such  as  serving  on  State  tax 
boards,  assisting  minority  business  enter- 
prises, and  serving  as  arbitrator  for  the 
American  Arbitration  Association.  The 
organization  is  presently  voting  to  create 
scholarship  programs  at  the  Nation's 
leading  universities  to  involve  young  law 
students  in  accounting,  and  vice  versa, 
and  lias  already  made  a  grant  to  one  such 
imiversity. 

More  time  will  be  devoted  to  programs 
Involving  the  public  welfare.  Also,  the 
association  is  stepping  up  its  profes- 
sional and  intellectual  development  pro- 
grams through  forums,  publications,  and 
seminars  in  order  that  its  members  may 
better  serve  the  people  of  this  country. 

Becoming  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  of  Attorney-Certified  Public 
Accountants  is  not  an  easy  task.  An  in- 
dividual must  be  licensed  to  practice  not 
only  as  an  attorney  but  also  as  a  certified 
public  accountant.  When  one  considers 
what  is  involved  in  achieving  both  of 
these  licenses — the  long  hours  of  study, 
training,  and  apprenticeship,  and  dili- 
gent dedication  to  two  disciplined  and 
important  professions — it  is  a  wonder 
that  as  many  as  3,000  have  achieved  the 
goal.  It  is  a  truly  dedicated  individual 
who  strives  and  completes  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  acquire  both  skills. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  I  ofifer  congratu- 
lations to  the  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Attorney-Certified  PubUc 
Accountants.  Inc.,  on  the  occasion  of  its 
fifth  anniversary.  The  American  public 
Indeed  Is  Indebted  to  these  individuals 
for  their  service  to  the  Nation,  and  we 
all  join  in  wishing  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Attorney -Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants, Inc.,  a  long,  useful,  and  suc- 
cessful life. 
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RURAL  AMERICA  STANDS  UP  FOR 
PEACE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

\pr   CAI.IFORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 15  a  bi)oad  spectrum  of  America 
stood  up  for  ti  new  policy  in  Southeast 
Asia  f 

Political  anjl  news  commentators  have 
noted  the  invplvement  of  the  poor,  the 
well-to-do.  the  disenfranchised,  the  men 
who  once  held  power  and  the  men  who 
currently  holq  power.  But  no  one  has 
noticed  or  spcicen  about  the  feehngs  en- 
gendered by  the  moratorium  in  rural 
America. 

Rural  Ameifica  was  involved  on  Octo- 
ber 15.  The  Ivietnam  moratorium  in- 
volved small  towns  across  America  like 
Meridian,  Cal(f.,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. With  a  bopulation  of  400,  the  peo- 
ple of  Meridian  decided  to  add  their 
small  voice  to  the  voices  being  heard 
"fronrthe  big  cities  and  many  campuses. 
The  "jjeople  ofl  Meridian  circulated  a  pe- 
tition calling  lior  an  immediate  and  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from 
Vietnam  by  tlie  end  of  1970. 

It  is  ref resiling  to  see  Meridian,  Calif., 
stand  up  anq  be  counted  among  those 
desiring  peade,  even  though  the  am- 
bitious timetable  would  be  difficult  to 
achieve.  It  wajs  refreshing  to  see  students 
non violently  protesting  on  October  15  on 
their  views  i  toward  peace  balancing 
Barry  Goldvater  before  the  National 
Convention  cf  Old  Crows  last  night 
pleading  to  end  the  war  by  bombing  the 
dikes  and  the  railroad  lines  in  Hanoi.  I 
believe  that  peaceful  protest  solution  by 
the  students,  the  middle  aged  and  the 
folk  of  rural  America  is  more  reflective 
of  majority  national  opinion  than  the 
nationally  deleated  Senator  Goldwater. 
The  Meridian  petition  follows: 

October  15,  1969. 

Dear  Congressman  Leccett:  It  Is  our  pur- 
pose to  bring  to  your  attention  the  deep 
concern  over  tl  le  Vietnam  conflict  that  has 
spread  to  all  facets  of  American  life. 

Meridian  is  a  small  community  about  sixty 
miles  north  of  Sacramento.  On  October  15, 
which  was  nationally  designated  as  Vietnam 
Moritorium  Day,  we  circulated  a  petition 
which  called  Ut  a  complete  and  immediate 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam.  En- 
closed is  this  pe  tition. 

It  must  be  h  ird  for  you  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  a  petition,  that,  compared  to 
others  you  hai  e  received,  seems  to  contain 
very  few  signal  ires.  You  must  take  into  con- 
sideration, hovi  ever,  that  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  town,  Is  only  400. 

Voices  have  iieen  heard  from  the  big  cities 
and  many  campuses,  while  rural  America  has 
remained  vlrtui  illy  silent.  We  realize  we  have 
no  one  but  ours  elves  to  blame  for  this  silence. 
As  members  cf  one  such  community,  we 
have  shoulderel  the  responsibility  of  arous- 
ing our  town  in  hopes  it  will  spur  other  silent 
towns  into  decl  live  action. 

It  is  our  sincjre  hopes,  that  our  hard  work 
and  dedication  in  the  interest  of  rural  Amer- 
ica will  not  be  i  jnored. 

Our  government  was  originally  designed 
with  the  idea  t^at  through  the  voices  of  the 
people,  the  majority  would  be  heard.  If  these 
conditions    exit  t,    the    obvious    outcome    is 
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withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam  by 
a  reasonalrie  date — December,  1970. 
Sincerely, 

Linda  Williams, 
HiLA  Newton. 
Meridian,  Calit. 

We.  the  below  signed,  feel  the  fighting  in 
Vietnam  to  be  immoral  and  unjust  and  call 
for  an  immediate  and  complete  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  troops. 

Hlla  Newton.  Linda  Williams.  Linette 
Lynch.  Florence  Brown,  Gloria  Reische. 
Sally  A.  Bisby,  Joyce  Upton.  Glenda 
Doman.  Mabel  Phillips.  E.  Imfress.  E. 
C.  Webb.  Fred  Nigsch.  T.  J.  Pague. 
Doris  E.  Lynch.  Isabell  Pleharty,  Ira 
Nichols. 

Mildred  Briscoe.  Maxine  LongwlU.  Randy 
Longwill.  Mamie  Bielar,  Mary  Self. 
Chet  Self.  Thelma  Coleman.  Judie  Gil- 
lespie. Pauline  Phillips.  Carolyn  Crum- 
by. Ron  Banning.  Cornelia  Nichols. 
Linda  Lomls.  Fred  Ray.  Violet  Shipp. 

Norman  M.  Sanorn.  Ellen  Parrlsh,  Louise 
Rohleder.  Gordon  Rohleder.  Jane 
'  Olivera.  Terry  Pleshman.  Mrs.  Fred 
Heitman,  Harold  O.  Reische.  Jean- 
nette  Reische.  Marilyn  Reische.  Nolan 
Said,  Patricia  Said,  Beverly  Christen- 
sen.  Andy  Christensen.  Marilyn  Ette. 

Daryl  Ette.  Diane  Tarke.  Anna  Tarke. 
Richard  Tarke.  Elaine  Tarke.  Leo 
Carothers.  Frances  Hensen.  Thomas 
Hensen. 
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THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE: 
A  SERVICE  FOR  THE  JUNK  MAILER 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22.  1969 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
disturbed  by  a  news  item  which  appeared 
in  today's  Washington  Post  reporting: 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  consider- 
ing changing  its  rules  to  allow  direct  mail 
advertisers  to  pinpoint  the  neighborhoods 
they  want  to  send  their  mail  to — the  rich, 
the  poor,  or  the  middle  class. 

This  could  be  done  by  furnishing  complete 
zip  code  numbers  from  the  IRS'  published 
income  tax  data. 

The  IRS  data  Is  sold  to  anyone  who  wants 
to  pay  the  cost. 

It  is  true  that  this  IRS  data  can  be  a 
very  useful  aid  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  formulation  of  public 
policy.  I  object,  however,  to  this  infor- 
mation being  compiled  for  the  use  of  ad- 
vertisers seeking  to  fill  our  mailboxes 
with  unsolicited  advertisements  and  junk 
mail.  Confidential  economic  data  com- 
piled by  the  Government  is  being  dis- 
tributed to  profitmaking  groups  so  that 
they  may  pinpoint  prime  markets.  The 
distribution  of  this  economic  data  for 
private  purposes  is,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
a  violation  of  privacy  of  the  individual 
resident  and  the  communities  within  the 
zip  code  area. 

Further,  these  "mailing  lists"  will  be 
sold  at  a  price  intended  to  cover  the  cost 
of  compiling  them  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service — but  will  it  even  begin  to 
cover  the  cost  to  the  Post  Office  of  in- 
creased junk  mail  and  magazines?  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  publishers'  mail, 
largely  magazines,  currently  carried 
under  second-class  mail  are  subsidized 


to  the  tune  of  approximately  $267.1  mil- 
lion per  year. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  IRS  will  care- 
fully reconsider  this  plan  and  abandon 
it  in  the  public  interest. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  BLACK  STUDIES 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  statements  I  have 
read  is  contained  in  the  paper  I  wish  to 
introduce  into  the  Record.  It  is  impor- 
tant because  it  drives  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  domestic  crisis  that  confronts  this 
Nation  today.  It  is  that  black  Americans 
do  not  demand  handouts  of  bread,  but 
equitable  distribution  of  power.  They  are 
powerless  in  a  society  that  respects  only 
power. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  they  are 
out  to  change  that  society,  once  they 
have  achieved  an  equity  in  power.  They 
will  not  rest  until  it  respects  other  values, 
such  as  the  dignity  of  human  life,  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  goals  not  very 
disparate  from  those  inscribed  in  this 
Nation's  Declaration  of  Independence. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  this  Na- 
tion should  scrap  its  distribution  of  food 
stamps  or  its  programs  for  open  housing, 
equal  opportunity,  and  improvement  of 
schools,  for  until  black  Americans  have 
power  over  their  own  lives,  they  will 
never  be  able  to  provide  these  for  them- 
selves, and  it  will  remain  incumbent  on 
the  powerful  to  assure  these  protections 
for  the  powerless.  Non-black  America 
should  remember,  however,  that  without 
a  sincere  and  equitable  redistribution  of 
power,  these  other  programs  total  up  to 
paternalism  that  does  not  erase  the  op- 
pression of  racism. 

In  the  face  of  demands  for  power,  the 
powerful  have  responded  with  their 
usual  tokenism.  It  has  become  patently 
clear  that  its  power  is  the  one  thing 
white  America  is  most  reluctant  to  share. 
It  has  consistently  refused  to  accept  the 
fact  that  this  is  at  the  root  of  the  tur- 
moil. For  where  is  the  confrontation  over 
power  most  visible  but  on  the  white 
campuses,  where  white  America  learns 
how  to  build  and  use  its  power,  where 
black  America  wants  in,  and  where  white 
America  refuses  most  vehemently  to 
yield?  The  outcry  of  white  America  is 
loudest  over  black  student  demands  for 
studies  that  are  relevant  to  the  experi- 
ence of  being  black  in  white  America.  At 
last,  white  and  black  America  have  joined 
the  central  issue. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  this  paper 
should  be  studied  by  my  colleagues.  Its 
author.  Dr.  James  Allen  Moss,  is  an  emi- 
nent educator  who  is  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Equal 
Opportunity  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo.  In  a  dispassionate 
but  clear  voice  he  states  the  case  for  black 
studies  and  the  demands  by  black  stu- 
dents that  they  be  allowed  to  build  black 
communities   at   the   white   citadels  of 
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learning.  Without  black  community,  they 
remain  socially  ostracized  and  their 
chances  of  relevant  black  experience — 
the  phrase  most  often  heard  in  all  of  the 
angry  discourse  over  black  studies — is 
destroyed.  If  their  just  demands  are  not 
met,  our  Nation's  traditional  white  edu- 
cation will  continue  what  it  has  always 
done,  turning  black  students  into 
whitened  sepulchers  to  assure  the  sta- 
bility of  the  status  quo  and  deny  black 
Americans  the  opportunity  ever  to  exer- 
cise power  over  their  own  lives. 

As  Mr.  Moss  points  out,  today's  black 
students  are  not  seeking  a  return  to 
segregation,  nor  are  they  seeking  to  de- 
story  the  quality  of  education.  They 
ask  only  to  expand  that  education  so 
that  it  might  provide  them  an  under- 
standing of  their  roles  as  black  Ameri- 
cans, not  the  roles  that  have  been  defined 
by  white  America,  but  roles  they  them- 
selves define,  as  masters  of  their  own 
destinies,  in  the  best  traditions  of 
democracy. 

The  paper  previously  mentioned, 
follows : 

In  Defense  of  Black  Studies 
(By  James  Allen  Moss) 

Not  since  Stokely  Carmichael  Issued  his 
call  for  Black  Power  some  three  years  ago, 
have  the  Black  Establishment  and  White 
liberals  been  so  up  in  arms  as  they  are  to- 
day. Only  today,  the  issue  is  not  Black 
Power,  but  Black  Studies  programs  and 
Black  militant  action  on  the  campuses  of 
American  colleges  and  universities.  It  is 
striking,  however,  that  the  anxiety  and  con- 
cern currently  expressed  over  Black  Studies 
programs  does  not  extend  to  predominantly 
Negro  colleges.  Student  demonstrations,  re- 
gardless of  how  serious  or  minor  at  Cheyney 
State  College,  Bowie  State,  Howard  Univer- 
sity, Tuskegee  Institute.  Prairie  View.  Central 
State  University,  Atlanta  University  and  a 
host  of  other  Institutions,  receive  only  scant 
attention  outside  of  their  own  institutional 
environments.  It  is  Black  Student  demands 
on  predominantly  White  campuses  that  are 
being  subjected  to  often  intemperate  criti- 
cism, faulty  and  Inaccurate  subjective  as- 
sessments, and  in  more  extreme  cases,  to 
counterdemands  for  legal  action  or  govern- 
mental intervention  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
solution or  drastic  revision  of  such  programs. 
Why  Is  this  so?  A  recently  issued  report  by 
the  Southern  Regional  Educational  Board 
affirms  the  fact  that  predominantly  Negro 
colleges  have  been  equally  as  negligent  as 
White  institutions  in  the  matter  of  currlc- 
ular  attention  to  the  background  and  edu- 
cational needs  of  Black  students.'  To  be  sure 
this  Is  what  the  Black  student  revolt  Is  about 
on  most  college  campuses — Black  and  White. 
I  would  hope  that  we  are  not  witnessing 
reverse  racism  In  this  instance.  Most  of  us 
raised  in  Black  communities  rememlier  the 
double  standard  of  law  enforcement  in  the 
cities  In  which  we  lived.  If  crime  occurred  in 
the  Black  community,  involving  only  Black 
people,  then  one  could  expect  to  get  ofl  with 
a  light  sentence  or  no  sentence  at  all.  But 
if  the  same  crime  was  committed  in  the 
White  community  or  committed  by  a  Black 
person  against  a  White,  then  one  might  ex- 
pect to  pay  the  full  penalties  of  the  law. 
We  do  not  need  a  double  standard  In  either 
the  quality,  substance  or  accessibility  to 
higher  educational  facilities  in  the  United 
States.  If  Black  Study  programs  are  threat- 
ening to  the  educational  process  in  predomi- 
nantly White  schools,  they  should  be  equally 
so  in  Black  schools  as  well. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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For  the  past  year  and  a  half,  I  have  been 
Intimately  involved  In  the  development  of 
Black  student  programs  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Buffalo.  President  Mar- 
tin Meyerson,  speaking  at  a  memorial  service 
for  Matin  Luther  King  In  the  Spring  of  1968. 
called  for  a  re-dedicatlon  of  the  University 
to  both  the  principles  and  practices  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all  citizens,  as  a  living  testi- 
monial to  the  causes  for  which  Martin  L. 
King  lived  and  died.  Shortly  thereafter.  Pres- 
ident Meyerson  appointed  a  Select  Commit- 
tee for  Equal  Opportunity  to  assist  him  In 
formulating  policies  In  support  of  expanded 
opportunities  for  minorities,  both  on  campus 
and  in  campus-related  activities  within  the 
community.  President  Meyerson  gave  the  fol- 
lowing charges  to  the  committee: 

First,  '"to  enlarge  substantially,  the  pro- 
portion of  non-white  and  Spanish-speaking 
students  attending  our  University." 

Second,  "the  Committee  and  the  Office 
must  review  our  employtnent  practices  and 
the  composition  of  our  personnel,  to  find 
ways  of  training,  hiring  and  upgrading  non- 
white  workers  at  all  levels  of  our  employ- 
ment roster." 

Third,  "the  Committee  and  the  Office  must 
explore  channels  through  which  we  can 
dramatically  enlarge  the  non-white  members 
of  our  faculty." 

Fourth,  "the  Committee  and  the  Office 
must  explore  and  develop  other  channels 
through  which  the  University  can  better 
serve  the  needs  of  the  Negro  community." 

Finally,  "we  must  determine  how  we  can 
bring  the  infiuence  of  the  University  to  bear 
upon  the  attitudes,  and  the  fears  of  a  white 
community,  which  Is  Just  beginning  to  sense 
the  urgency  and  the  Importance  of  achieving 
understanding  and  rapport  with  our  non- 
white  brothers." 

I  was  asked  by  President  Myerson  to  serve 
as  the  Chairman  for  the  Select  Committee. 
Other  members  of  the  Committee  were  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  administration,  students 
(black  and  white),  faculty  and  the  Black 
and  Puerto  Rican  Communities,  While  for- 
mal appointments  to  the  Committee  num- 
bered 14,  there  has  seldom  been  a  Select 
Committee  meeting  with  fewer  than  20  peo- 
ple present.  The  meetings  which  for  most  of 
the  first  year  were  weekly,  but  most  recent- 
ly biweekly,  were  open  to  all  who  chose  to 
come.  For  most  of  this  past  year,  the  meet- 
ing place  for  the  Committee  has  alternated 
between  the  campus  and  various  locations 
within  the  Black  and  Puerto  Rican  commu- 
nities. 

The  University  established  simultaneously 
with  the  appointment  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee, an  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity,  with  a 
former  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at 
the  University  as  its  first  Director.  The  Of- 
fice serves  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the 
Select  Committee,  with  the  power  to  initiate 
action  on  its  own  within  the  spirit  and  in- 
tent of  the  Committee  and  to  implement 
proposals  acted  upon  favorably  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  originating  either  within  or  from 
outside  of  the  University.  Those  of  us  work- 
ing with  the  Equal  Opportunity  program  at 
the  University  are  very  cautious  about  giving 
external  publicity  to  our  accomplishments 
which  I  think  have  been  considerable  and  to 
our  failures  of  which  we  have  had  our  share. 
First  of  all.  we  have  accepted  the  riotion  that 
having  so  far  to  go  In  bringing  Blacks  and 
Puerto  Ricans  into  our  University  Commu- 
nity, no  matter  how  much  we  do,  it  will  be 
Insufficient  to  close  the  gap.  Then,  too.  we 
feel  that  we  are  In  a  continuing  experimental 
effort — an  effort  which  seeks  to  Involve  in  a 
partnership,  diverse  elements  within  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  City  of  Buffalo,  on  a  basis 
of  mutual  support  and  trust.  It  seems  to  us 
then,  that  to  boast  of  each  new  accomplish- 
ment, and  perhaps,  to  gloss  over  our  failures, 
would  be  to  engage  In  gamemenshlp  of  the 
meet  cruel  and  Insensitive  nature.  I  think 
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with  few  exceptions,  those  of  us  at  the 
University  of  Buffalo  fee',  that  we  are  earning 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  Black  and 
Puerto  Rican  communities,  both  off  and  on 
campus,  and  that  this  trip  together  Is  a  very 
challenging  and  rewarding  one  Indeed.  We 
have  not  nor  are  we  operating  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  fear,  but  in  an  atmosphere  of  In- 
novation and  exciting  change.  We  have  come 
to  admire  the  dedication,  the  sense  of  timing 
and  strategy,  and  the  commitment  to  both 
a  high  quality  and  relevant  education  re- 
flected in  the  programmatic  goals  and  ac- 
complishments of  our  Black  students. 

My  experience  with  Black  Students  on 
other  campuses  recently,  limited  to  be  sure, 
has  not  been  substantially  different.  Al- 
though they  may  be  studying  in  different 
educational  milieu  and  come  from  slightly 
different  socio-economic  backgrounds,  the 
demands  that  they  are  making  upon  their 
respective  institutions  to  be  relevant  to  the 
kind  of  world  In  which  they  will  live  and 
justify  the  high  purposes  that  these  Insti- 
tutions claim  for  themselves,  has  been  al- 
most uniformly  the  same.  During  this  past 
year,  I  have  come  to  know  well  students  at 
Howard  University,  where  I  taught  two 
courses  in  African  Research  Methods,  served 
as  discussant  or  consultant  on  Black  study 
programs  at  such  varied  kinds  of  institutions 
as  Vassar,  the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  New  Paltz.  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Stony  Brook,  and  very  recently  have 
had  the  occasion  to  become  familiar  with  the 
Black  students  and  their  projected  program 
at  Harvard  University.  The  most  notable 
thing  that  marks  off  this  generation  of  Black 
students  from  any  that  I  have  known  previ- 
ously is  their  singleness  of  purpose  with  re- 
spect to  full  inclusion  within  the  University 
communities  of  this  country  and  their  close 
links  and  Identity  with  the  Black  communi- 
ties In  which  they  live  or  study,  and  black 
communities  elsewhere  in  the  world.  It  is  be- 
cause I  see  Black  students  through  these 
kinds  of  lenses — tinted  I  am  sure — that  I  find 
it  hard  to  comprehend  the  plethora  of  criti- 
cism and  abuse  which  Is  increasingly  being 
mounted  against  them  and  their  programs. 
Because  of  the  growing  attacks  on  Black 
Studies  programs,  and  a  deafening  silence 
from  those  who  support  them,  I  have  decided 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  among  those 
who  strongly  endorse  the  underlying  motives 
for  such  programs,  the  predominant  direc- 
tion which  they  have  taken,  and  the  present 
and  potential  contribution  that  these  pro- 
grams are  making  to  a  re-evaluation  of  the 
purposes  to  be  served  by  higher  education  in 
a  democratic  society. 

The  kinds  of  criticism  lodged  against  Black 
Studies  are  cast  in  legal,  emotional,  intel- 
lectual, racial  and,  indeed,  comical  molds. 
Similarly,  the  attaclcs  touch  upon  currlcular, 
cultural,  social,  political  and  personnel  as- 
pects of  these  programs.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss first  the  kinds  of  criticism  read  and 
heard  most  frequeritly  about  Black  Study 
programs. 

The  first  legal  assault  upon  Black  Studies 
programs  has  been  threatened  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  in  response  to  the  establish- 
ment this  past  academic  year  of  separate 
social  and  living  facilities  by  Black  Students 
at  Antloch  College  in  Ohio.  At  about  the 
same  time  Black  students  had  successfully 
negotiated  similar  arrangements  at  North- 
western. Cornell  and  Harvard  Universities 
among  others.  Roy  Wilklns.  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  NAACP.  addressing  his  remarlcs 
to  the  demands  of  Black  students  for  sepa- 
rate social  and  study  facilities,  labels  these 
facilities  "Jim  Crow  Schools"  and  charges 
colleges  and  universities  that  permit  such 
arrangements  with  encouraging  and  sup- 
porting racial  segregation: 

"The  system  of  segregated  education  must 
not  be  revived.  It  must  not  be  invited  back 
at  the  request,  nay,  the  ultimatum  of  black 
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atudento  themselves  .  .  .  The  key  word  In 
tbe  current  sptte  ...  of  demands  of  black 
students  1*  'autonomous.'  No  unlveralty  ad- 
ministration fattbful  to  Its  trust  can  c7Ant 
this.  There  Is  substantial  informed  opinion 
that  tax  mone^  cannot  be  used  to  set  up 
racial  enclaves; within  campuses.  I  am  sure 
that  sooner  or  later  a  court  test  would 
arise." '  | 

Indeed  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Wllkens  has 
threatened  to  $le  suits  to  block  the  estab- 
lishment of  aiitonomous  Black  Studies  de- 
partments on  t^e  ground  that  they  EU-e  un- 
constitutional.'! The  first  concrete  step  in 
this  direction,  powever,  has  been  taken  by 
the  Office  of  ClVu  Righte  of  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Healt^,  Education  and  Welfare  In 
a  memorandun|  Issued  on  March  5,  1969.  In 
the  memorandjum  the  Office  warned  that 
separate  housiiig,  social  activity,  space  and 
separate  Colle^,  Schools  and  Institutions 
stand  In  vlolalilon  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.^  The  Office  warned  col- 
leges amd  universities  that  HEW  "must  en- 
force the  Congziesslonal  Intent  of  prohibiting 
federally  assisted  institutions  from  offering 
services  and  biieflts  which  result  In  segre- 
gation on  the  Hasls  of  race."  Thus,  the  stage 
has  been  set  f*r  the  initiation  of  legal  ac- 
tion against  ankr  federally  assisted  college  or 
university  thai  establishes  separate  black 
student  facilities. 

A  lAore  didadtlc.  but  no  less  tautologically 
Tncorfecl  position  on  separate  black  facilities 
is  that  expressed  by  Sir  W.  Arthur  Lewis  In 
an  article  published  In  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  sectlbn  In  May.  1969.«  Professor 
Lewis  views  tha  role  of  education  for  Blacks 
In  America  as  serving  the  technical  and  man- 
agerial leadership  requirements  for  a  pre- 
dominantly Wl^te  American  society.  In  Pro- 
fessor Lewis'  vlfcw.  about  afty  American  col- 
leges and  univtrsities  txxrn  out  nearly  all  of 
the  top  people  in  American  corporations  and 
other  leading  institutions.  If  Blacks  want  to 
move  Into  thli  top  stratum  of  the  power 
structure  of  American  society,  he  argues, 
they  cannot  dp  so  in  isolation  from  the 
Whites  who  i^ow  control  these  positions. 
Thus,  writes  Prcfessor  Lewis: 

"Blacks  in  Ai^erlca  are  inevitably  and  per- 
petually a  mlni>rlty.  This  means  that  in  all 
administrative  jand  leadership  positions,  we 
are  going  to  be  outntunbered  by  white  folks, 
and  will  have  to  compete  tvith.  them  not  on 
OUT  terms  out  a  n  theirs.  The  only  way  to  win 
this  game  Is  t)  know  them  so  thoroughly 
that  we  can  outpace  them.  For  us  to  turn 
our  backs  on  tills  opportunity,  by  Insisting 
on  mingling  only  with  other  black  students 
In  college  is  folly  of  the  highest  order."  ' 

Professor  Le^'is,  however,  is  evidently  not 
opposed  to  segregated  higher  education  per 
se,  but  only  tol  segregated  higher  education 
In  predominantiy  White  institutions.  Neither 
the  NAACP  not  Professor  Lewis  seem  pre- 
pared to  carry  Khe  case  of  segregated  Black 
colleges  and  universities  into  the  courts,  al- 
though only  a  Itoken  number  of  white  stu- 
dents attend  thfese  institutions: 

Alabama  A  iS^  M  College,  6  White  students 
of  1900  Blacks. 

Miles  College^  Alabama,  4  White  students 
of  1000  Blacks. 

Arkansas    A 
3000  Blacks.^ 

In  fact,  Profissor  Lewis  Is  quite  prepared 
not  only  to  ai  cept  the  fact  of  segregated 
Black  colleges  and  universities,  but  he  Is 
equally  prepare  1  to  assign  to  them  the  train- 
ing of  Black  students  for  more  limited, 
mediocre  roles  strictly  within  the  Black 
community.  In  this  regard,  he  asks  the  ques- 
tion: 

"What  can  thle  good  white  college  do  for  its 
black  students  that  Howard,  or  Lincoln  or 
Flsk  c&onot  da?  It  can  open  the  road  Into 
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members  of  the  establishment ...  if  what  one 
wants  is  people  trained  to  live  and  work  in 
black  neighborhoods,  they  will  do  much  bet- 
ter to  go  to  the  black  colleges,  of  which 
there  are,  after  all,  more  than  100,  which 
know  much  better  than  Yale  or  Princeton  or 
Dartmouth,  what  the  problems  of  black 
neighborhoods  are,  and  how  people  should  be 
trained  to  handle  them."  » 

The  point  that  I  am  emphasizing  is  that 
the  goals  of  Black  students  in  predominantly 
Black  Institutions  are  not  substantially  dif- 
ferent from  those  In  White  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Perhaps  the  .Black  colleges  differ 
In  only  one  particular — segregated  spatial, 
social  and  instructicnal  facilities — for  these 
they  already  have — without  anybody's  com- 
plaints. Some  comments  from  a  Black  Flsk 
student  suggest  that  he  perceives  his  present 
educational  objectives  and  future  objectives 
through  different  eyes  than  those  of  Pro- 
fessor Lewis : 

"The  goal  of  tbls  black  program  (Flsk 
University)  on  campus  is  simple:  make  this 
educational  institution  spaak  to  the  needs 
of  the  black  community;  that  is  structure 
the  curriculum  so  that  it  educates  and  frees 
the  black  mind  to  deal  with  the  system.  The 
goals  ere  limited  and  are  a  step  in  the  process 
of  changing  the  total  society."  '" 

Black  students,  North  and  South,  in  the 
community  and  on  campus  know  full  well 
that  the  dividing  line  between  themselves 
and  their  economically  less  fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters  Is  as  thin  and  fragile 
as  a  thread.  These  students  are  sophisticated 
and  knowledgeable  enough  to  know  that  they 
are  both  the  products  and  victims  of  a  racist 
society,  and  that  to  survive  la  that  system 
calls  for  societal  structuring  and  transfor- 
mation In  the  direction  of  unbargalned,  non- 
ncgotlable  equal  opportunity  for  all  Blacks. 
The  anger  and  rage  of  Black  students  Is  no 
less  at  Flsk,  Howard  and  Atlanta  Universities 
than  at  Harvard,  Cornell  or  the  University 
cf  Buffalo.  A  ''Isk  student  summarizss  the 
mood  on  Fisk's  Campus:  "As  a  black  student 
at  Flsk,  I  don't  feel  that  we  have  been 
quiescent  at  all.  The  fact  that  we  have  not 
sought  public- ty  In  the  white  news  media, 
however,  might  have  indicated  this." "  I 
doubt  seriously  that  apparent  'leafness  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  White  media's  Ignoring  of 
black  student  protest  within  the  context  of 
Black  educational  and  cultural  experience. 
More  than  that,  I  see  the  scant  attention 
devoted  to  activities  on  the  predominantly 
Black  campuses  by  the  white  media  as  clear 
Indication  that  they  perceive  the  Negro  col- 
leges as  of  little  consequence  for  the  current 
changes  taking  place  in  race  relations  in 
this  country,  and  of  even  lesser  significance 
to  those  In  position  to  determine  the  major 
directions  in  which  American  society  Is  to 
move  In  the  decades  ahead.  Thus,  the  criti- 
cism lodged  against  Black  Studies  In  pre- 
dominantly white  colleges  and  universities 
takes  on  more  than  casual  Importance.  Those 
who  oppose  such  programs  on  White  cam- 
puses have  a  ready  audience — a  growing  pop- 
ulation, fearful  of  the  threats  to  the  status 
quo  that  these  programs  pose  on  the  major 
campuses,  and  by  inference  generalizing 
these  criticisms  where  they  suit  their  pur- 
poses to  Black  student  programs  across  the 
country — black- and  white. 

Thus,  '^ofessor  Lewis  capsules  a  variety  of 
descriptions  of  Black  Studies  programs  In 
two  relatively  short  paragraphs: 

"In  its  most  extreme  form,  what  Is  asked  is 
that  the  college  should  set  aside  a  special 
part  of  itself  which  is  to  be  the  black  part. 
There  will  be  a  separate  building  for  blaick 
studies,  and  separate  dormitories  and  living 
accommodations  for  blades.  There  will  be 
seprate  teachers,  all  black,  teaching  classes 
open  only  to  blacks.  The  teachers  are  to  be 
chosen  by  the  students,  and  will  for  the  most 
part  be  men  whom  no  African  or  Indian  or 
Chinese  university  would  recognise  as  schol- 
ars, or  be  willing  to  hire  as  teachers."  '» 
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since  I  know  of  no  Black  Studies  Program 
In  the  country  that  fits  Professor  Lewis'  ex- 
ample, I  not  only  consider  It  arrant  nonsense, 
but  an  affront  to  the  Black  students  who 
have  and  are  devoting  their  time  and  en- 
ergy to  developing  curricula  of  cultural  and 
Intellectual  significance  with  an  admirable 
respect  for  academic  integrity.  Their  de- 
mands for  separate  social,  educational  and 
cultural  facilities  Btie  no  different  In  kind 
than  those  presently  available  to  Jewish  stu- 
dents In  Hlllel  Houses  or  to  Catholic  stu- 
dents In  NevTman  Clubs  (and  one  could  cite 
other  examples  where  exclusion  Is  based 
upon  such  accidental  features  as  class  or 
sex)  on  college  campuses  across  the  coun- 
try. Directors  of  Black  Studies  Programs 
such  as  HolUs  Lynch,  an  African  Historian, 
my  colleague  at  Buffalo  last  year,  but  who 
now  Joins  the  faculty  of  Columbia;  Charles 
Hamilton,  a  political  scientist,  and  St.  Clair 
Drake,  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  pro- 
gram at  Roosevelt,  and  the  distinguished 
roster  of  Black  scholars  suggested  by  Black 
students  to  direct  the  program  at  Harvard- 
may  not  be  known  by  "African  or  Indian  or 
Chinese  Universities  ...  sis  scholars,"  but 
these  unlvcr3ltie3  would,  or  should  be  hon- 
ored by  their  presence.  I  consider,  therefore. 
Professor  Lewis'  description  of  black  faculty 
members  associated  wUh  operating  Black 
Studies  programs  of  which  I  have  knowledge, 
equally  as  gratuitous  as  his  remarks  about 
black  students. 

If  It  Is  "bewildering"  to  Professor  Lewis 
that  proponents  of  Black  Studies  programs 
should  favor  Black  laciuty  over  Whites  In 
teaching  subjects  of  significant  Interest  to 
Black  students,  and  that  in  their  rhetoric, 
at  least,  some  Black  Studies  programs  exclude 
Whites  from  their  courses  dealing  with  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  "Black  Experience  "  I'm 
afraid  I  do  not  find  it  so.  If  the  scholars  in 
the  fifty  major  colleges  and  universities  to 
which  he  refers  have  in  good  conrclence  and 
with  the  Intellectual  rigor  fashioned  and 
interpreted  American  history  and  the  role  cf 
Blacks  in  American  culture  In  such  a  way  as 
to  either  exclude  or  demean  Black  contribu- 
tions, then  let  these  same  distinguished 
scholars  and  their  students  with  equal  ob- 
jectivity and  passion  rewrite  the  history  and 
culture  of  American  Negroes  as  If  should  have 
been  and  as  It  Is.  They  do  not  need  either 
the  encouragement  or  presence  of  Black  stu- 
dents or  faculty  to  do  this.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
special  obligation  which  truth  and  candour 
imposes  upon  them  to  do  this  on  their  own. 
Black  students,  and,  I  would  think  even  Black 
artists,  writers,  and  Jiwt  plain  Black  com- 
mon folk,  are  tired  of  trying  to  be  sensitively 
viewed  and  seriously  heard  by  Whites  who 
are  both  blind  and  deaf  to  the  beauty  of 
their  souls  and  to  the  anguished  cries  Irom 
their  heart.  While  I,  personally,  feel  tJiat  If 
White  students  and  faculty  want  to  sit  In  on 
special  courses  for  Black  students,  and  can 
sit  quietly  and  learn  and  absorb  much  of 
what  they  know  little  (and  few  Whites  can 
do  this) ,  then  I  would  favor  permitting  them 
to  share  in  this  search  by  Black  students  and 
scholars  for  an  Integrated  perspective  on 
what  life  in  America  can  and  does  mean  for 
the  life  chances  and  hopes  of  its  Black 
citizens.  I  cannot,  however,  share  the  venom 
that  the  critics  of  Black  Studies  programs 
feel  about  this  issue,  nor  can  I  assign  the 
Importance  to  this  aspect  ot  the  prog-'am  as 
do  they. 

Professor  Lewis  continues: 

"I  yield  to  none  in  thinking  that  every  re- 
spectable university  should  give  courses  on 
African  life  and  on  Afro-American  life,  which 
are  of  course  two  entirely  different  subjects, 
and  I  ft"i  very  anxious  to  see  such  courses 
developed.  It  is,  however,  my  hope  that  they 
will  be  attended  mostly  by  white  students, 
and  that  the  majority  of  black  students  will 
find  more  Important  uses  for  their  time;  that 
they  may  attend  one  or  two  such  courses,  but 
will  reject  any  suggestion  that  black  studies 
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must    be    the    major   focus    of   their    pro- 
grams." " 

This  same  delusion  that  Black  Studies 
programs  seek  to  supplant  substantive 
courses  required  for  successful  pursuit  of 
traditional  vocational  and  professional  ca- 
reers is  shared  by  other  critics  of  these  pro- 
grams: Martin  KUson.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Government  at  Harvard  University,  himself 
a  Negro,  describes  Black  Studies  programs  as 
exercises  in  "ethnocentric  manipulation" 
and  supporters  of  such  programs  as  "bliss- 
fully unaware  that  their  bigoted  and  para- 
noid outlook  makes  shambles  of  scholarship 
and  learning."  '•  More  acrid,  bitter  and  crude 
denunciation  of  Black  Studies  programs  has 
been  made  by  Bayard  Rustln.  prominent 
labor  and  civil  rights  leader:  Rustln  in  a 
recent  interview  accused  American  colleges  of 
taking  "a  cheap  way  out  by  agreeing  to 
Negro  students'  demands  for  Black  Studies 
programs."  He  views  It  as  "tragic"  that  Black 
students,  Instead  of  taking  advantage  of 
their  opportunity  for  learning  .  .  .  are  re- 
ducing the  situation  to  a  series  of  courses 
that  cannot  really  prepare  them  for  the  kind 
of  life  they  have  to  live."  "^ 

Elal>oratlng  on  this  same  theme,  Rustln. 
in  a  commencement  address  to  the  College  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  inveighed  against  Black 
student  mllltance  and  what  he  called  "con- 
frontation tactics."  The  kinds  of  changes 
that  Black  people  seek  to  effect  in  present 
day  America  can  only  be  achieved  he  argues 
"through  honest  politics  and  .  .  .  those 
youngsters  who  are  wasting  their  time  in  col- 
lege, learning  how  to  cook  pigs  feet  are  going 
to  be  in  very  serious  trouble."  '* 

While  all  of  the  foregoing  critics  of  Black 
Studies  Programs  are  Black,  grumblings 
from  Whites  are  similarly  In  vogue.  They  too. 
like  most  of  their  Black  counterparts  have 
had  little  or  no  direct  experience  with  Black 
Studies  programs,  but  this  fact  does  not 
seem  to  them  to  suggest  qualified  assess- 
ments nor  sensitive  questioning  of  these 
programs.  In  a  recent  article  entitled  Black 
Studies:  Trouble  Ahead,  Eugene  Oenovese 
categorically  states  the  problem: 

"No  problem  so  agitates  the  campuses  to- 
day as  that  pKDsed  by  the  growing  pressure 
for  Black  Studies  Programs  and  depart- 
ment .  .  .  The  universities  must  now  choose 
between  three  courses :  a  principled  but  flex- 
ible response  to  legitimate  black  demands: 
a  dogmatic,  repressive  adherence  to  tradi- 
tional, liberal  and  essentially  racist  policies; 
and  a  cowardly  surrender  to  all  black  de- 
mands, no  matter  how  destructive  to  the  uni- 
versity as  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
or  to  American  and  Afro-American  society 
In  general.  This  last  option,  which  hsis  been 
taken  in  a  notable  number  of  places,  ironi- 
cally reflects  as  much  racism  in  its  assump- 
tions and  implications  as  the  second,  and  it 
takes  little  skill  in  prophecy  to  realize  that 
Its  conclusion  will  be  a  bloodbath  In  which 
blacks  are  once  again  the  chief  victims." " 

While  moderate  In  tone  as  compared  with 
other  pieces  written  on  the  same  subject. 
Professor  Oenovese  does  not  instruct  us  as  to 
what  are  the  "notable  number  of  places" 
which  have  fully  surrendered  to  Black  stu- 
dent demands  and  how  such  surrender  has 
destroyed  the  fabric  of  both  American  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  and  Afro-Ameri- 
can society  In  general.  One  would  even  hope 
that  the  Black  and  White  opponents  of  Black 
Studies  Programs  would  "get  themselves  to- 
gether." It  is  ludicrous  for  Rustln  as  a 
Black,  to  make  the  absurd  statement  that 
"There  Is  no  Italian  history  of  the  United 
States.  There's  no  Jewish  history,  there's 
no  black  history,  there  Is  American  his- 
tory .  .  .'» 

It  Is  less  than  perceptive  for  Oscar  Hand- 
lin — although  not  a  vocal  opponent  to  Black 
Study  programs — to  equate  the  experiences 
of  Blacks  In  America,  brought  here  against 
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their  win  and  left  bereft  of  any  family  and 
cultural  ties  to  the  countries  of  origin,  with 
European  Immigrants  who  came  to  this 
country  of  their  own  free  will  and  permitted 
to  build  upon  sustaining  skills,  traditions 
and  social  foundations  while  moving  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  life.'"  On  this 
Issue,  Oenovese  appears  more  sensitive  to  the 
Black  Studies  impulse  than  either  Rustln  or 
Handlin  when  he  writes: 

"The  demand  for  Black  Studies  and  for 
special  black  studies  departments  needs  no 
elaborate  explanation  or  defense.  It  rests  on 
an  awareness  of  the  unique  and  dual  nature 
of  the  black  experience  in  the  United  States. 
Unlike  European  immigrants,  blacks  came 
here  involuntarily,  were  enslaved  and  ex- 
cluded from,  access  to  the  mainstream  of 
American  life,  and  as  a  result  have  had  a  spe- 
cial history  with  a  profoundly  national-cul- 
tural dimension.  Unlike,  say,  Italo- Americans, 
Afro-Americans  have  within  their  history  the 
elements  of  a  distinct  nationality  at  the  same 
time  that  they  have  participated  in  and  con- 
tributed immensely  to  a  common  American 
nationality.  I>esplte  the  effort  of  many  black 
and  some  white  scholars,  this  paradoxical  ex- 
perience has  yet  to  be  explored  with  the  re- 
spect and  Intellectual  rigor  It  deserves." -"" 

But,  while  generally  open  to  the  possible 
legitimacy  of  Black  Studies  programs.  Oeno- 
vese raises  also  the  familiar  spectre  of  the  in- 
tellectual mediocrity  of  Black  students  and 
consequently  any  programs  proposed  by 
them;  the  irresponsibility  of  Black  students 
for  proposing  courses  and  departments  that 
would  exclude  white  students  and  faculty, 
and  thereby  imposing  a  racist  cast  on  Amer- 
ican universities  Inconsistent  with  their  high 
purpose  and  obligation  to  society.  He  be- 
moans the  "shortage"  of  well-trained  Black 
scholars  and  views  as  unfair  the  Imposition 
upon  American  universities  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  closing  the  educational  gap 
between  Whites  and  Blacks.  Finally,  while 
making  the  same  laudable  effort  to  weigh  the 
pros  and  cons  of  Black  Studies  programs, 
Fred  M.  Hechlnger  nevertheless  concludes: 

"The  drive  toward  separatism  in  black 
studies  is  a  reaction  to  the  all-white  history 
that  has  often  been  academla's  standard 
fare.  The  "black  is  beautiful'  approach  In  his- 
tory, as  elsewhere  Is  an  absurdity  comparable 
to,  say,  the  'white  man's  burden'  concept. 
It  is  of  little  help  In  the  task  of  weaving 
an  honest  non-racist  pattern  of  history,  re- 
search and  teaching."  -"' 

One  Is  prompted  to  ask  how  can  supposedly 
knowledgeable  people  about  Black  America 
stray  so  far  from  reality  in  their  assessments 
of  Black  Studies  Programs?  Is  it  naivete? 
Is  it  a  lack  of  sophistication  about  what  is 
happening  in  current  American  race  rela- 
tions? Is  it  purposeful  distortion  of  the  truth 
about  Black  American  scholars  Ih  order  to 
forestall  what  to  many  of  us  seems  inevi- 
table, namely  a  demand  for  a  reordering  of 
society  In  such  a  way  that  all  men,  regardless 
of  color  or  condition  of  birth  will  and  can 
exp>erlence  the  reality  of  the  democratic  ex- 
perience? Whatever  the  answer,  the  charges 
hurled  against  Black  Studies  programs  are 
far  removed  from  what  I  have  discerned  to 
be  the  general  pattern  of  their  development. 
First  of  all.  Black  students  are  no  more  in 
revolt  against  the  Inequities  of  the  system 
than  are  White  students  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad  If  White  students  are  calling 
for  a  return  of  scholars  to  the  classroom  so 
that  they  may  both  experience  human  con- 
tact with  their  professors  and  challenge  them 
to  relate  learning  to  the  cumulative  knowl- 
edge of  man  about  himself  and  his  environ- 
ment, so  are  Black  students  calling  for  the 
same  measure  of  relevance  w^th  regard  to 
the  particular  life  experiences  of  Black  people 
In  America.  If  White  students  are  calling  for 
increased  ptartlclpatlon  in  the  decision  mak- 
ing process  on  issues  that  directly  affect  their 
life  and  their  life  chances,  so  are  Black  stu- 
dents calling  for  the  same  rights.  If  White 
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students  are  increasingly  looking  beyond 
their  own  shores  for  clues  to  the  universality 
of  human  oppression  and  human  challenge, 
so  are  Black  students  becoming  internation- 
alized in  their  orientation.  If  White  students 
feel  frustrated  about  their  chances  for  effect- 
ing change  within  the  existing  social  system 
because  of  the  Imbalance  of  power  between 
the  "haves"  and  the  have-nots"  so  are  Black 
students  selecting  the  universities  and  col- 
leges of  this  country  as  testing  grounds  for 
proof  of  America's  integrity  and  worth  as  the 
major  democratic  power  in  the  world  today. 
These  are  aspirations  which  Black  students 
share  not  only  with  White  students  In  Ameri- 
ca, but  with  "have-not"  students  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  as  well.  But  there  are  par- 
ticular, legitimate  aspirations  which  Black 
students  seek  to  satisfy  as  Black  students 
over  and  above  the  communallty  of  concerns 
that  they  share  with  white  students.  Let 
me  try  to  enumerate  some  of  them. 

Black  students  drawing  upon  a  legacy  from 
the  past  of  educational,  cultural  and  psychic 
damage  Imposed  by  Whites  upon  the  Black 
community  refuse  to  accept  any  longer  frag- 
mentary, pollyannlsh  solutionis  to  the  very 
serious  racial  ills  in  this  country.  Whether 
they  look  at  their  older  siblings  or  back  upon 
the  life  experiences  of  their  parents,  they 
observe  with  bitterness  and  anger  that  their 
own  chances  for  survival  are  not  substantially 
better  than  it  has  been  for  other  members  of 
their  family.  Token  integration  and  piece- 
meal Improvements  in  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic spheres  are  seen  for  Just  what  they 
are — an  Insult  to  the  intelligence  and  role 
perceptions  of  Black  people  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  grateful  for  gradual  progress. 

The  professional  nlgrah  experts  (white 
and  negro)  are  fighting  each  other,  each  one 
trying  to  be  the  first  to  board  the  plane  to 
Washington  in  order  to  testify  about  our 
problem  .  .  .  'What  we  need  is  more  housing. 
Jobs,  schooling,  etc.,'  is  the  expert's  stock 
answer  to  what  they  perceive  to  be  our  prob- 
lem. What  these  dumb  hustlers  refuse  to 
understand  Is  that  many  of  the  freedom 
fighters  came  out  of  the  so-called  better 
ghetto  housing,  better  known  as  'the  proj- 
ects' and  also  off  the  college  campuses  and 
that  they  In  many  Instances  were  not  hurt- 
ing for  lack  of  bread.  We  do  not  want  hous- 
ing, we  do  not  want  handouts — we  want  real 
(economic  and  poUtlcal)  power.  Power  with 
which  we  can  build  our  own  houses,  design 
our  own  environment. =" 

The  demand  for  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  power  within  the  Black  and  White 
communities  in  this  country  lies  at  the  core 
of  Black  Studies  programs  regardless  of  the 
predominant  racial  population  of  the  Uni- 
versity Involved.  Black  students  know:  That 
In  order  to  confront  the  White  power  struc- 
tures In  their  campuses,  in  their  community, 
in  their  nation,  and  In  their  world,  they  need 
to  see  their  survival  as  a  function  of  their 
own  organized  strength  and  unity,  thus  the 
demand  for  more  Black  Study  Programs,  cen- 
ters. Black  Students  and  faculty. 

Black  students  (and  I  consider  myself  a 
Black  student  as  well  as  teacher),  both  past 
and  present,  know  that  next  to  the  corporate 
structure,  universities  are  perhaps  the  most 
racist  enclaves  within  our  social  system.  If 
one  teaches  or  studies  in  a  predominantly 
Black  institution,  he  knows  that  the  White 
professor  on  that  campus  is  likely  to  enjoy 
a  faster  rise  in  the  structure  as  well  as  earn 
higher  pay  than  his  Black  colleague  in  the 
same  institution.  My  experience,  over  recent 
years  at  Howard  University,  suggests  that 
there  is  very  little  social  or  intellectual  Inter- 
course between  White  and  Black  faculty  on 
staff.  Nor  is  the  picture  brighter  at  predomi- 
nantly White  colleges  and  universities.  Dur- 
ing my  freshman  year  at  Fordham  Univer- 
sity, I  was  the  only  Black  student  enrolled, 
and  I  took  an  oath  of  no  association  with 
any  of  my  classmates  after  they  refused  to 
permit   me   to   attend   our   freshman   class 
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dance.  In  lat«r  y^ais  while  teaching  at  Union 
College  In  Schenectady — where,  somehow, 
Union  could  oiiy  manage  to  accept  one 
Black  student  a  iyear— I  asked  a  Black  stu- 
dent what  was  Iiju  social  life  like  that  year. 
He  replied,  "Dr.!  Moss,  you  know  there  Is 
only  one  Negro  a'rl  at  Skldmore  (an  all-girl 
college  50  miles]  away)  and  Im  the  only 
Negro  freshman  ^t  Union,  so  you  know  who 
I'm  dating."  Onlt  up  to  recently.  If  a  Black 
student,  enrolled  in  a  predominantly  White 
Institution,  electid  to  live  on  campus,  he  had 
no  choice  but  toluve  in  practically  all-white 
dormitories,  wheje  social  tastes,  everts,  and 
Interaction  was  Ishaped  and  dominated  by 
White  students.  The  Black  student  had  no 
alternative  to  tkls  arrangement  unless  he 
chose  to  move  oft  campus.  Since  Black  stu- 
dents have  seen  the  proportion  of  Black  to 
White  students  i^  p-^domlnantly  White  col- 
leges and  unlvfrsltles  move  dramatically 
since  the  founding  of  the  Republic  from  0% 
to  about  .03%  ten  years  ago  to  something 
slightly  better  than  .05  7t.  this  year,  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  find  of  Black  cultural  ex- 
perience on  the  white  campus  Is  almost  nil. 
Is  It  any  wondtr  then  that  Black  students 
on  white  colleg*  and  university  campuses 
are  calling  for  ajsubstantlal  Increase  in  the 
enrollment  of  Black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  stu- 
dents. Yet.  I  kniw  of  no  major  civil  rights 
organlz}i{Jon  or  leader — Black  or  White,  who 
has  evenjhreateied  to  sue  American  Institu- 
tions o^"hlgher  learning  for  the  social  and 
cultural  Isolation  which  has  been  the  Black 
students'  lot  to  endure.  If  facts  are  needed 
to  substantiate  {he  pitifully  small  number 
of  Blacks  or  Whites  who  attend  Integrated 


institutions   of 
only  to  refer   to 


^gher   learning,   one   needs 
recent   statistics  compiled 


and  published   li  the   Chronicle   of  Higher 


Education,  April 


21,  1969: 


THE   KNEOLLMENT  OF   BLACK   STXTOENTS   IN   PRE- 
DOMINANT! 7  WHITE  INSTITUTIONS 

University  of  A.abama.  128  of  10,000. 

Arizona  State,  :  41  of  1,400. 

University  of  iLrkansas,  80  out  of  7.000. 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  381 
of  18.000. 

UCLA.  421  of  111,000. 

University  of  Osnnectlcut,  167  of  9,000. 

University  of  Illinois.  690  of  22.000. 

University  of  Ic  wa.  84  of  13,000. 

University  of  Massachusetts,  158  of  12,000. 

University  of  C  licago.  104  of  2,700. 

Harvard  Unlvei  sity .  154  of  4,000. 

University  of  Michigan.  546  of  21,000. 

Princeton  University.  95  of  3.000. 

State  University  of  N.Y.  at  Albany,  104  of 
6,000. 

State  Unlversl  ;y  of  N.Y.  at  Blnghamton, 
40  of  3.000. 

State  Unlversily  of  N.Y.  at  Buffalo,  400  of 
11.000. 

State  Unlversily  of  NY.  at  Stony  Brook, 
125  of  5.000. 

Brooklyn  Colle(  ;e,  450  of  lO.OOO. 

Queens  College  222  of  11,000. 

Hunter  College  270  of  5.000. 

City  College,  5ob  of  10,000. 

What  these  stajtlstlcs  teU  us  Is  that  even  in 
the  large  State  Universities.  Black  students 
comprise  even  le«  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  student  p<  pulatlon.  The  presence  of 
Black  faculty  in  these  same  institutions  is 
mlnlscule. 

I  think  that  1he  all  but  token  presence 
of  Black  Pacultj  on  the  campuses  of  pre- 
dominantly Whlie  colleges  and  universities 
has  been  a  particularly  painful  thorn  in  the 
side  of  Black  stucfents  and  scholars.  Through- 
out my  entire  coilege  career — Pordham  Uni- 
versity. The  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
and  Columbia  U^verslty — I  never  had  the 
experience  of  studying  with  or  under  a  Black 
professor.  Since  pay  research  for  the  PhX». 
was  on  Black  Pfofessors  in  predominantly 
White  colleges  In.  New  York  State,  it  was  felt 
proper  that  a  B|ack  scholar  experienced  in 
research    on    ra(4ial    integration    should    at 
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least  sit  on  my  committee.  Dr.  Kenneth 
Clark  of  City  University  generously  agreed 
to  undertake  the  assignment  that  should 
have  fallen  within  the  province  of  a  regiilarly 
appointed  professor  In  the  Sociology  Depart- 
ment of  Columbia  University.  I  have  always 
felt  that  research  areas  close  to  my  heart — 
much  influenced  by  the  exposures  and  ex- 
periences I  have  had  as  an  American  Negro — 
were  not  those  that  fell  within  the  profes- 
sional concerns  and  interests  of  my  peers  or 
professors.  Incidentally,  throughout  my 
whole  tenure  as  a  Ph.D.  candidate  at  Colum- 
bia, I  was  the  only  Black  student  in  resi- 
dence. So  the  sociology  that  I  learned,  and 
the  concepts  which  I  Intellectually  inter- 
nalized were  all  caat  within  the  framework 
of  white  perceptions  and  white  interpreta- 
tions. Indeed,  while  many  will  dispute  this, 
the  sociology  which  I  brought  away  with  me 
from  Columbia  waa  the  sociology  of  the 
Whit©  experience  with  Ita  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Teutonic  roots.  It  certainly  did  not  nor  does 
It  now  touch,  except  peripherally,  upon  the 
sociology  of  the  Black  experience  either  in 
this  Coventry,  in  Africa  or  the  Caribbean.  I 
don't  think  the  experience  has  been  substan- 
tially different  for  most  other  Black  scholars 
in  America:  Dr.  Charles  Hamilton  of  Colum- 
bia University  recalls  his  experiences: 

"I  graduated  from  Roosevelt,  I  got  a  law 
degree  from  Loyola  University  and  I  got  a 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Chicago.  And 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  very  clearly  that  my 
education  over  that  twelve  to  fifteen  year 
period  was  geared  toward  making  me  a  mid- 
dle-class Black  Sambo.  Nothing  devious  in 
that,  and  I'm  not  blaming  my  professors.  It's 
Just  that  that  was  their  orientation.  They 
were  saying  to  me  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  In  order  to  succeed,  I  would  have  to 
orient  myself  to  a  Western  Anglo-Saxon 
culture." 

The  White  stereotyping  of  subject  mat- 
ter In  the  social  sciences  Is  strengthened  and 
reinforced  by  White  stereotyping  of  the 
"ideal"  college  or  university  professor.  The 
middle-class.  White.  Anglo-Saxon,  Protes- 
tant, male  prototype  of  the  university  pro- 
fessor and  administrator  In  the  predomi- 
nantly white  college.  Is  too  well  known  to 
elaborately  document  here.  But  for  purposes 
of  this  paper,  he  certainly  is  not  Black.  In 
fact,  he  Is  not  even  faintly  brown.  When  the 
writer  asked  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBols,  the  distin- 
guished historian  and  sociologist,  what  he 
thought  the  role  and  contribution  of  the 
Black  teacher  in  the  White  college  to  be,  and 
thla  was  over  a  decade  ago,  his  reply  was, 
"none,  he's  not  even  there."  Ten  years  ago 
there  were  not  more  than  40  Black  teachers 
in  positions  leading  to  tenure  in  all  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  In  New  York  State. 
This  was  about  one  third  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  Black  teachers  employed  in  predomi- 
nantly White  institutions  across  the  country. 
Five  years  ago  in  a  repeat  siorvey,  the  num- 
ber of  Black  teachers  in  New  York  State  had 
Increased  to  70.  Given  the  pitifully  small 
number  of  Negroes  who  go  on  to  complete 
the  Ph.D.  (the  minimal  entry  requirement 
for  permanent  appointments  in  major  col- 
leges and  universities),  one  can  anticipate 
that  there  will  not  be  a  substantial  Increase 
in  the  overall  supply  of  Black  candidates  for 
teaching  positions  in  predominantly  white 
institutions  at  any  time  In  the  near  future. 
Ironically,  however,  although  almost  without 
exception,  Negro  holders  of  the  PhJD.  degree 
received  their  degrees  from  major  white  In- 
stitutions, they  are  almost  universally  con- 
fined to  predominantly  Black  schools.  I  re- 
call the  remark  made  to  me  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  by  a  Black  scholar  who  had  Just 
received  an  appointment  as  chairman  of  a 
department  In  a  large  Eastern  university. 
When  I  asked  him  htid  he  anticipated  the 
jxjssiblllty  of  such  an  appointment,  his  re- 
ply was:  "I  have  earned  an  International 
reputation  as  a  scholar  in  my  field,  and  I  was 
determined  not  to  solicit  or  seek  appoint- 
ments elsewhere.  If  America  was  content  to 
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restrict  my  professional  career  to  teaching 
within  the  predominantly  Negro  College, 
that  was  where  I  was  prepared  to  remain. ' 

More  recently,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  the  Dean  of  a  professional 
school  in  a  predominantly  Black  university 
the  possibility  of  assuming  a  similar  poet  ai 
the  University  of  Buffalo.  When  I  asked  him 
how  he  felt  about  leaving  the  university 
where  be  had  demonstrated  remarkable 
leadership  In  developing  a  school  with  a  na- 
tional reputation  for  excellence,  he  replied: 
"I  am  still  relatively  young  In  my  profes- 
sional career  and  I  have  gone  as  far  as  I  can 
go  where  I  am.  I  need  new  and  more  demand- 
ing intellectual  and  professional  challenge  if 
I'm  to  continue  to  set  Increasingly  tilgber 
standards  of  performance  for  myself."  In 
spite  of  the  hue  and  cry  raised  by  those  crit- 
ics of  Black  Studies  programs  who  argue 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  competent  Black 
facility  to  man  such  programs  without  raid- 
ing the  staffs  of  predominantly  Black  insti- 
tutions, there  is  still  shameful  underutillza- 
tlon  of  Black  faculty  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  advance  themselves  through  transfer  to 
larger  and  more  prestigious  colleges  and 
universities.  The  faculty  recruitment  stand- 
ards of  the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo  are  high  when  comfKired  with  other 
major  public  or  private  universities  In 
this  country.  The  Select  Committee  for 
Equal  Opportunity,  anticipating  black  Stu- 
dent demands  for  a  larger  num:er  of 
Black  faculty  at  the  university,  met  with 
dlsapp3lnting  failure  In  Its  efforts  to  inten- 
sify Black  faculty  recruitment  and  appoint- 
ment by  individual  departments  within  the 
university.  When,  however,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  University  set  up  a  Black  faculty 
recruitment  task  force.  In  late  May  of  this 
year,  and  freed  ten  lines  for  such  appoint- 
ments, within  two  weeks  the  task  force  re- 
ceived more  than  sixty  recommendations  for 
new  Black  faculty  appointments — mostly 
from  within  the  university  itself.  Without 
damage  to  either  traditional  criteria  or  cus- 
tomary high  standards,  our  ten  slots  were 
filled  within  a  two  month  period.  If  predom- 
inantly White  univerBlties  want  to  enlarge 
the  number  of  Black  teachers  on  their  facul- 
ties, they  can  take  steps  immediately  to  enter 
into  Joint  appointments  with  very  able  Black 
scholars  In  predominantly  Black  schools, 
sharing  the  expertise  of  these  scholars  be- 
tween the  two  institutions.  Since  there  are. 
perhaps,  not  more  thEui  two  dozen  Black 
scholars  holding  full  professorships  in  major 
white  Institutions,  they  can  Include  In  their 
competition  for  such  slots  more  Black  pro- 
fessors locked  in  at  the  lower  ranks  in  lesser 
White  colleges  and  universities. 

These  institutions  can  begin  to  seriously 
look  at  their  present  cohort  of  Black  graduate 
students  to  see  what  additional  financial  help 
and  professional  encouragement  Is  needed  in 
order  to  expedite  their  completing  their  Ph.D. 
work  and  thereby  qualify  for  faculty  appoint- 
ment in  their  own  Institutions.  Finally,  grad- 
uate schools  should  tax  their  resources  and 
recruit  in  larger  numbers  Black  graduates 
from  predominantly  Negro  schools  and,  with 
financial  help  where  necessary  and  Intensive 
academic  support,  enlarge  the  pool  of  Black 
graduate  students  from  which  Black  teaching 
personnel  may  subsequently  be  drawn.  De- 
spite the  almost  total  absence  of  Black  teach- 
ers on  White  faculties  In  the  United  States, 
I  know  of  no  major  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions— Black  or  White — that  have  systemati- 
cally sought  to  remedy  this  situation,  c  •  even 
threatened  to  do  so.  Black  students  need  and 
should  have  the  psychological  perspective 
and  dimension  of  a  Grier  and  Cobbs,  a  Ken- 
neth Clark  and  an  Alvin  Poulssaint  as  much 
as  they  need  the  insights  and  Intellectual 
contributions  of  a  Freud,  Promm  or  a  Kurt 
Lewin.  Black  students  deserve  the  sociological 
excitement  of  a  C.  Eric  Lincoln,  »  Hugh 
Smythe,  an  Andrew  Bllllngsley,  a  Hylan  Lewis 
and  an  Oliver  Cox  as  much  as  they  can 
Sourish  and  grow  on  the  contributions  of  a 


Taleott  Parsons,  a  Robert  Merton,  a  Paul 
Lazardsfeld  or  a  Seymour  Martin  Lipset. 
BltKsk  students  should  be  able  to  question  the 
relevance  of  the  anthropological  teachings  of 
an  Elliott  Skinner  or  a  James  Olbbs,  as  much 
as  they  are  encouraged  to  test  the  theories  of 
a  Margaret  Mead  or  a  Carlton  Coon.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  caught  In  the  verbal  trap  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
Black  psychology,  or  a  Black  sociology,  or  in- 
deed, a  Black  anthropology.  I  do  contend, 
however,  that  there  are  widening  vistas  of 
knowledge  about  human  experience,  that 
shaped  and  modified  by  varying  cultural, 
social  smd  even  physical  milieu  can  and  do 
suggest  possible  recasting  and  reformulating 
existing  theortical  constructs  and  concepts 
about  biunan  behavior.  That  Is  what  Black 
professors  focusing  on  the  Black  exjjerlence 
in  the  Social  Sciences  can  do  for  us  and  we 
should  welcome  It.  Thus,  the  alienation  and 
isolation  of  Black  students  from  all  but  a 
mere  semblance  of  their  cultural  roots  and 
experiences  makes  their  demands  lor  sub- 
stantial Increases  in  the  number  of  Black 
students,  faculty  and  staff  legitimate  and 
compelling.  I  took  the  pKJsltlon  earlier  In  the 
paper  that  current  Black  student  demands 
reflect  the  long  and  unmet  insistence  of  the 
Black  community  In  America  for  lull  inclu- 
sion into  the  American  social  system.  Dr. 
Gloria  Joseph  states  the  Black  student  posi- 
tion well: 

"The  black  students'  problems  at  the  uni- 
versities are  largely  based  on  the  fact  that 
■White  America  has  not  included  Black  Amer- 
ica In  Its  mainstream  of  life.  Now  that  num- 
bers of  Intelligent,  militant  and  dedicated 
black  youths  are  demanding  a  first-class  role, 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning  should 
embrace  them  Jubilantly.  For  In  so  doing 
universities  have  an  opportunity  to  rectify 
one  of  our  most  glaring  problems  ...  If  one 
were  to  examine  the  demands'  made  by 
Black  students  to  their  colleges,  one  would 
be  bard  pressed  to  find  an  unreasonable  or 
Irrational  request.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
demands  and  requests  are  things  that  the 
university  should  have  Implemented  years 
ago." 

Let's  look  at  a  sampling  of  the  "demands" 
that  have  variously  been  described  as  "folly," 
"rldlculotia,"  "fascistlc,"  "stupid,"  "bigoted" 
and  "paranoldal." 

The  Black  Studies  program  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo  was  conceived  and  designed 
by  members  of  the  Black  Students'  Union. 
R's  chief  archltecu  were  two  Black  Ph.  D. 
candidates  in  History.  The  original  proposal, 
though  approved  in  principle  by  the  Select 
Committee  in  the  Summer  of  1968.  under- 
went several  revisions  before  becoming  the 
present  working  document  for  the  program. 
With  student  consultation.  Dr.  HoUis  Lynch, 
newly  appointed  as  Associate  Professor  of 
History,  was  named  as  the  first  director  of 
the  program.  Faculty  members,  both  Black 
and  White,  teaching  courses  pertinent  to  Ne- 
groes were  asked  by  the  Black  Studies  Com- 
mittee to  consider  reorienting  their  courses 
where  feasible  to  take  into  account  some  of 
the  more  current  issues  and  problems  facing 
the  Black  community.  Some  professors  were 
asked  if  they  would  be  willing  to  initiate  new 
courses  that  would  focus  upon  one  or  more 
dimensions  of  the  Black  experience.  Support 
from  the  faculty  was  quite  gratifying. 
Twenty-four  professors,  mostly  from  the  so- 
cial sciences  and  the  humanities  Joined  the 
program  as  Associates.  This  Fall  these  men 
will  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  10 
half-time  faculty  who  will  divide  their  time 
between  teaching  assignments  in  their  re- 
spective disciplines  and  serving  as  core  fac- 
ulty In  the  Black  Studies  Program.  Students 
can  major  or  minor  in  Black  Studies  social 
sciences  or  Black  Studies  Humanities;  with 
two  courses  required  for  admission  Into  the 
Program: 

Black  Studies  100:  The  African  Back- 
ground: An  Introduction  to  the  History  and 
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Culture  of  traditional  Africa.  Also  to  be  sur- 
veyed are  the  slave  trade,  the  black  diaspora, 
survival  of  Africanisms  in  the  New  World 
and  the  attitude  of  New  World  Blacks  to 
Africa. 

Black  Studies  200:  The  Afro- American  To- 
day:  Problems  and  Prospects. 

There  is  a  strong  international  dimension 
to  the  Black  Studies  program  at  the  Univer- 
sity. The  Black  Studies  Program  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Council  for  International  Stud- 
ies at  the  University  sponsored  this  past 
Spring  one  of  three  conferences  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Africa  and  Afro-Americans,  with  par- 
ticipants drawn  from  the  United  States,  Af- 
rica and  the  Caribbean.  A  second  conference 
is  scheduled  for  late  Fall  or  early  Spring  in 
Ghana  and  a  third  for  the  latter  part  of  1970 
in  the  Caribbean.  Further  Inter-ethnlc  co- 
operation and  support  has  been  assured  by 
the  assignment  of  one  of  the  most  attractive 
buildings  on  the  campus  by  the  University 
as  a  Center  for  Inter-Ethnic  Studies.  The 
Building  will  house  in  addition  to  the  Black 
Studies  Program,  a  Black  Student  Lounge, 
an  International  Student's  Lounge,  Offices 
of  the  Experimental  Program  for  Black  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  minority  students,  the  offices 
of  the  Select  Committee  for  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity, library  and  research  facilities  for  the 
Center  for  the  Comparative  Study  of  Race 
and  Ethnicity,  the  African,  Latin  American, 
Pacific  and  European  Research  Committees, 
and  the  Offices  for  Foreign  Student  Affairs. 
The  Black  Studies  Program  Is  Integrally  tied 
In  with  a  facility  located  within  the  Black 
community  of  Buffalo,  formally  identified  as 
the  Educational  Service  Center,  but  more 
popularly  known  as  the  "University  of 
the  Streets".  At  the  Center,  courses  for 
credit  and  non-credit  are  offered  on  sub- 
jects of  Immediate  bearing  and  interest  to 
Black  Students  and  members  of  the  Black 
community. 

I  had  come  to  know  some  of  the  Black 
women  at  Vassar  fairly  well  during  two 
visits  on  campus  to  discuss  with  them  and 
the  administration  a  proposed  Black  Studies 
Program.  But  the  high  point  of  my  visits 
there  was  a  session  which  I  attended  where 
the  Students  Afro- American  Society  (SAS) 
came  in  a  body  to  present  their  "demands" 
to  the  Dean  of  the  College:  The  slightly  less 
than  fiity  students  accompanied  by  a  com- 
munity leader  and  Ossie  Davis,  the  Black 
actor,  whose  daughter  was  in  the  group,  dis- 
played a  quiet  dignity,  calm  and  sense  of 
determination  that  is  so  often  the  occasion 
of  adult  pflde  in  this  generation  of  young 
people.  The  students  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  center  for  black  studies  in  down- 
town Poughkeepsle.  The  center,  for  which 
funds  will  be  sought  Independently,  will  en- 
gage in  research  into  and  offer  courses  "on 
the  experience  of  being  black  as  well  as  the 
education  of  black  students  in  their  history, 
their  present  situation  in  America,  and  the 
positive  steps  necessary  for  the  betterment 
of  their  lives  in  the  future."  Study  at  the 
center  vtIU  focus  on  such  specific  areas  of 
action,  as  Black  Philosophy,  psychology  of 
racism.  Black  religion  and  contemporary 
Black  art.  Although  students  will  receive 
credit  for  work  carried  out  In  the  Center, 
most  of  their  college  work  will  continue  to 
fall  within  regular  Vassar  courses.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  center  may  either  be  appointed  as 
a  member  of  an  existing  department,  em- 
ploying the  traditional  criteria  for  faculty 
appointments  or  may  be  appointed  as  an  ad- 
ministrative officer  upon  recommendation  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Faculty 
committee  of  the  urban  center.  In  either  case 
the  appointment  would  be  made  in  consul- 
tation with  the  members  of  SAS. 

Black  students  at  Vassar  have  also  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  a  black  center  on  the 
main  Vassar  campus.  This  center  will  provide 
housing  accommodations  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  Black  students  and  also  serve  as  a 
cultiu-al  and  social  facility  for  other  Black 
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students.  Finally,  Vassar  students  have  asked 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Black  advisor  for 
black  students,  and  a  budget  to  support 
black-oriented  cultural  and  educational 
activities  on  campus  and  in  the  community. 

Harvard  offers  a  final  illustration  of  Black 
student  maturity  to  which  I  would  like  to 
refer.  At  the  Invitation  of  a  committee  of 
Black  students  representing  the  Association 
of  African  and  Afro-American  Students  of 
Harvard  and  Radcllffe.  I  spent  a  day  on  the 
Harvard  campus  discussing  their  plans  for  an 
Afro- American  Studies  Program.  For  one  and 
a  half  hours.  I  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  in- 
tellectually stimulating  and  provocative  dis- 
cussions that  I  have  ever  had  barring  age, 
race,  sex  or  level  of  educational  attainment. 
The  topics  ranged  from  political  Ideologies  to 
parameters  of  Black  student  action  within 
the  Harvard  structure,  the  Black  communi- 
ties adjacent  to  Harvard  and  the  Black  com- 
munities from  which  they  come  and  to  which 
many  of  them  hope  to  return.  As  I  dis- 
cussed with  them  requisite  qualifications  for 
their  first  senior  appointment  to  their  pro- 
gram, it  was  evident  that  they  had  given 
much  thought  to  this  search.  One  student,  a 
freshmen,  remarked  to  me,  "We  Want  a  man 
who  is  not  only  intellectually  sharp  In  his 
discipline,  but  one  whom  we  can  be  proud 
of  when  he  stands  up  to  speak  for  our  pro- 
gram and  for  us  before  the  faculty."  The 
following  are  pertinent  excerpts  from  the 
Harvard  Report  on  American  Negro  Studies: 

"Black  students  feel  alienated  from,  even 
neglected  within  Harvard:  but  so,  as  we 
know,  do  many  whites.  Black  students  seek 
and  expect  'relevance'  from  their  Harvard 
education,  but  obviously  they  are  not  alone, 
at  this  time,  in  voicing  such  an  expectation. 

"However,  the  black  experience  is  not  sim- 
ply a  mode  of  the  general  student  experi- 
ence, it  is  different,  and  not  merely  in  degree 
of  intensity,  from  that  of  Harvard's  white 
students  .  .  .  The  absence  of  course  offerings 
in  many  areas  of  Afro-American  culture  is 
emphatically  a  matter  of  more  than  aca- 
demic or  pedagogical  concern  to  black  stu- 
dents. Indeed,  it  seems  likely  that  the  ab- 
sence of  such  offerings  is  the  single  most 
jjotent  source  of  black  student's  discontent 
at  Harvard  .  .  ." 

"Among  black  students  there  Is  a  strong 
and  definite,  indeed  presumably  unanimous, 
desire  for  the  creation  of  a  social  and  cul- 
tural center  for  black  students.  Such  a  cen- 
ter is  conceived  as  something  of  a  counter- 
part of  Hlllel  House,  the  Nevrman  Center 
or  the  International  Center." 

The  University  Committee  charged  with 
responding  to  the  above  Black  student  con- 
cerns offered  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  Development  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  degrees  In  Afro-American  Studies. 

2.  Appointment  of  new  faculty  members — 
term,  tenure,  and  visiting — in  Afro-American 
studies  and  other  degree  granting  programs 
within  the  university  to  conduct  these  degree 
programs  and  offer  appropriate  courses. 

3.  Greater  emphasis  on  the  experience  of 
Afro- Americans  In  courses  offered  by  depart- 
ments and  committees. 

4.  Stimulation  of  increased  research  in 
Afro-American  studies,  throughout  the  uni- 
versity. 

5.  The  establishment  of  a  research  center 
or  institute  concerned  with  Afro-American 
studies. 

6.  Among  black  students  there  is  a  strong 
and  definite  desire  for  the  creation  of  a  social 
and  cultural  center  for  black  students.  It  is 
reccxnmended  that  the  dean  urge  all  appro- 
priate elements  of  the  university  to  use  their 
good  offices  in  securing  and  financing  a  build- 
ing and  providing  continued  support  to  the 
activities  of  such  a  social  and  cultural  center. 

One  can  only  conclude  from  the  excerpts 
cited  above  that  Black  students  are  not  ask- 
ing for  any  diminution  in  the  quality  of 
education  demanded  by  all  students  In  Amer- 
ican universities.  Rather,  they  ore  calling  lor 
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increments  to  thfc  higher  educational  process 
previously  overloolted  or  Ignored. 

This  generatlob  of  Black  students  in  their 
demands  upon  Our  colleges  and  universities 
for  an  education  relevant  to  their  quest  for 
equality  in  America,  continues  a  tradition 
that  spans  over  200  or  more  years.  Denied 
any  meaningful  role  In  the  economic  sector 
for  American  Blacks,  education  has  been 
traditionally  vie' (red  as  the  most  salient  in- 
strumentality f  jr  upward  economic  and 
social  mobility  In  the  United  States.  For 
some,  like  Phyllis  Wheatley  and  Sojourner 
Truth,  educatlor  was  obtained  through  the 
paternal  benevo  ence  of  a  charitable  slave 
master.  Others  such  as  John  Chavis  and 
Henry  Russwurni  secured  their  education  in 
leading  White  universities,  although  their 
life's  work  was  to  be  spent  in  behalf  of  en- 
slaved Black  peoples.  Still  others  were  to  be 
first  students,  t^  en  teachers  and  finally  ad- 
ministrators of  the  more  than  200  pre- 
dominantly Bladk  colleges  and  universities 
located  mainly  Iti  the  South.  Finally.  Black 
students   and    fajculty   began   the   emotional 

push  into  predominantly 
White  Institutiois  of  higher  learning.  Out  of 
this  historic  edi^iational  search  for  a  wider, 

and    social    outreach    into 
no  mean  economic  and  per- 


deeper,    cultural 
American  life,  at 


sonal  sacrifice,  have  come  the  major  core  of 


Black  leadership 


the    university 
squarely,    openly 
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in   this  country,  past  and 


presen«:-They  uorked  against  almost  In- 
auperabM  odds.  They  frequently  made  in- 
human demandii  upon  themselves  in  per- 
formance and  g^als — but  they  made  it.  It 
is  in  this  same  spirit  and  tradition  that  I 
view  Black  student  development  in  the 
present  period.  They  are  telling  us  that  they 
are  prepared  to  c  ome  from  some  of  the  worst 
housing  of  any  najor  minority  group  in  the 
United  States;  tHat  they  have  sustained  some 
of  the  most  serlsus  educational  damage,  in 
some  of  the  worst  educational  systems  in 
our  country,  tl;  at  they  have  had  to  run 
faster  to  catch  up  with  advantaged  Whites 
than  any  other  c  Isadvantaged  minority:  and 
that  regardless  c  f  the  cost  in  social  tension 
and  stress,  there  Is  no  turning  back  for  them. 
Nor  is  there  any  turning  back  for  their  uni- 
versities either 

The  presence  of  black  students  in  the 
white  college  conmunlties  has  been  a  jolt 
to  many  people  ^rho  thought  that  the  schol- 
arly world  would  be  Immune  to  the  prob- 
has  brought  some  academic 
practices  and  habits  of  mind  to  the  surface 
where  they  can  and  must  be  examined.  Our 
colleges  are  In  an  excellent 
position  to  help  i  is  understand  and  deal  with 
the  racial  problem.  There  is  no  rigid  formula 
to  present  to  un  versitles  that  would  enable 
them  to  solve  th !  problems  that  their  insti- 
tutions must  confront  and  meet.  Primarily, 
the  colleges  muiit  realize  that  there  is  no 
overnight  cure  md  that  things  cannot  be 
rug.  Indeed,  to  try  to  do  so 
may  be  to  guaraiitee  a  social  explosion  of  In- 
calculable dimensions.  Rather,  the  task  of 
to  face  these  problems 
and  compassionately  .  .  . 
The  problem  of  Achieving  a  truly  democratic 
campus  may  seen  impossibly  intricate,  but 
there  is  no  turnir  g  back. 

While  Black  students  deserve  much  more 
than  they  are  d(  manding,  they  cannot,  nor 
should  not  be  asjced  to  settle  for  any  less. 
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MISREADING   THE   RECORD 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  found  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  to  be  most  incisive : 

Misreading  the  Record 

Richard  Nixon  came  to  the  presidency 
asking  people  to  lower  their  voices,  to  speak 
softly,  calmly,  responsibly.  Yet  at  times  he 
ignores  his  own  advice. 

At  the  recent  Governors'  conference  he 
said  of  federal  social  programs  during  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  era  that,  "far  from  solv- 
ing our  problems,  these  expenditures  have 
reaped  a  harvest  of  dissatisfaction,  frustra- 
tion and  bitter  division."  Then  he  declared: 
"Never  In  human  history  has  so  much  been 
spent  by  so  many  for  such  a  negative  result." 

What  were  the  elements  of  this  supposed 
disaster?  They  were  things  like  medicare  for 
the  elderly:  medicaid  for  poor  families:  aid 
to  education  that  helped  millions  of  grade, 
high  school  and  college  students:  housing 
programs  for  millions  of  low-  and  middle-in- 
come families:  spending  for  cleaner  air  and 
water,  for  hospital  construction  and  health 
manpower,  for  libraries,  for  vocational  reha- 
bilitation, for  attacks  on  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, mental  retardation,  mental  illness, 
street  crime.  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Not  all  programs  have  worked  well.  Many 
mistakes  have  been  made.  Too  many  prom- 
ises were  uttered  and  not  kept.  But  to  char- 
acterize these  and  other  federal  efforts  In 
the  social  field  as  a  kind  of  collective  catas- 
trophe is  nonsense.  An  enormous  amount  of 
good  has  been  done.  Significantly,  the  Gov- 
ernors, after  politely  listening  to  Nixon,  came 
out  in  favor  of  enlarged  federal  programs  in 
vital  areas. 

As  for  expenditures,  they  may  appear  rel- 
atively large,  but  often  they  have  been  tragi- 
cally Inadequate.  Too  many  programs,  such 
as  the  "war  on  poverty,"  were  given  enough 
funds  to  falter,  but  not  enough  to  achieve 
dramatic  breakthroughs.  Despite  howls  about 
the  cost  of  welfare  grants  to  the  poor,  the 
nation  spends  at  least  twice  as  much  on  al- 
coholic beverages.  The  total  outlay  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare in  1968  for  over  250  programs  (including 
social  security)  came  to  only  4.8  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  gross  national  product;  defense 
took  a  bite  twice  as  large. 

Nixon,  to  be  sure,  has  inherited  troubles. 
But  to  attribute  them  so  heavliy  to  the  ac- 
tivism of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  era  is  to  for- 
get what  matters  would  be  like  if  the  federal 
government  had  been  docile  and  indifferent. 


Surely  Nixon  Is  not  suggesting  a  return  to 
the  leisurely  Elsenhower  period,  when  a 
I>resident  would  do  such  things  as  seek  elimi- 
nation of  federal  grants  for  water  pollution 
control  at  precisely  the  time  the  problem 
was  moving  into  the  acute  stage. 


RURAL  HOUSING— AN  AID  TO 
URBAN  HOUSING 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday,  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  com- 
mittee report  for  H.R.  13827,  the  Hou'sing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1969,  the 
following  is  stated: 

The  Census  Bureau  projections  for  1970 
and  other  studies  indicate  that  there  are  a 
total  of  5.9  million  substandard  housing 
units  in  the  Nation  and  that  4.2  million  of 
them,  more  than  two-thirds,  are  in  rural 
areas. 

Throughout  my  district,  indeed, 
throughout  many  of  my  colleagues'  dis- 
tricts, there  is  a  crying  need  for  housing. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  And  yet, 
could  not  our  housing  problems  be  con- 
tained if  we  would  direct  our  priorities 
to  solving  the  rural  housing  situation  as 
well  as  the  urban.  All  areas  of  our  Nation 
need  improved  housing  and  we  must 
begin  today  to  give  it.  It  is  my  belief  that 
if  housing  in  the  rural  area  is  improved 
the  pressure  on  our  cities  will  be  pro- 
portionately reduced  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  4H  of  H.R.  13827 
covers  rural  housing  in  this  bill.  I  sup- 
port this  section  and  hereby  insert  it  in 
the  Record  so  that  all  may  know  that  we 
are  moving  in  the  right  direction: 

RURAL    HOUSING 

Section  411(a)  would  extend  for  a  1-year 
period  from  October  1,  1969.  to  October 
1 .  1970.  the  various  rural  housing  authorities 
which  would  otherwise  expire  this  year. 

Section  (b)  removes  the  $100  million  ceil- 
ing applying  to  the  amount  of  unsold  Insured 
mortgages  that  can  be  held  at  one  time  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  fund  was  taxed  to  capacity  last  year 
to  make  about  50,000  insured  home  loans,  a 
volume  which  can  be  classed  as  only  token- 
ism in  terms  of  the  Nation's  rural  housing 
needs,  indicated  by  a  backlog  of  70,000  loan 
applications  on  hand  at  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration in  May  of  this  year. 

The  Census  Bureau  projections  for  1970 
and  other  studies  indicate  that  there  are  a 
total  of  5.9  million  substandard  housing 
units  in  the  Nation  and  that  4.2  million  of 
them — more  than  two-thirds — are  in  rural 
areas.  Moreover,  this  rural  housing  recession 
is  even  more  severe  when  it  is  viewed  beside 
census  data  showing  that  46  percent  of  the 
Nation's  poverty  stricken — 11  million  peo- 
ple— live  in  rural  areas  despite  the  fact  that 
rural  America  has  only  30  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total  population. 

Rural  America  suffers  from  a  chronic  short- 
age of  adequate  housing.  In  many  rural  com- 
munities the  only  source  of  loan  funds,  out- 
side of  Farmers  Home,  is  the  local  bank. 
More  often  than  not  the  bank's  resources 
are  too  limited  for  it  to  extend  long-term 
credit  for  housing  while  trying  to  meet  other 
credit  demands  of  the  area  it  serves.  The 
result  IS  that  Farmers  Home  has  been — and 
is — the  only  vehicle  consistently  supplying 
mortgage  funds  at  reasonable  rates  in  most 
of  rural  America  for  credit  worthy  families 
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who  canno*  obtain  loans  from  any  other 
source. 

farmers  Home  Administrator,  James  V. 
Smith,  teetUed  before  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee that  300.000  assisted  housing  units 
must  be  supplied  annually  in  ruxal  America 
if  the  NaUon's  housing  goals  are  to  be  met 
within  the  10-year  period  established  by 
Congress  in  the  1968  Housing  Act.  His  esti- 
mate is  one-half  of  the  total  assisted  housing 
required  annually  for  the  entire  NaUon. 

Meeting  the  assisted  housing  needs  for 
rural  areas  alone  will  require  an  annual  in- 
vestment of  at  least  $3.6  billion,  or  $36  billion 
for  the  10-year  period— and  this  is  a  con- 
servative estimate  when  it  is  assumed  that 
the  average  cost  of  assisted  housing  would 
be  $12,000  per  unit. 

Again  utilizing  the  $12,000  per  unit  figure, 
a  conservative  estimate  for  rural  America's 
entire  housing  needs  would  be  780.000  units 
a  year,  or  7,800,000  units  In  10  years.  This  in 
turn  would  require  a  total  investment  of 
$10.9  billion  a  year  or  $109  billion  for  the 
10  years. 

At  first  glance,  such  estimates  may  seem 
to  be  unreallstlcally  high,  but  they  are  sup- 
ported by  data  developed  by  the  Commission 
on  Mortgage  Interest  Rates  which  reported 
the  average  annual  cost  of  the  investment 
required  to  meet  the  Nation's  housing  goals 
U  $49.4  billion.  To  say  the  least,  this  parade 
of  figures  makes  it  imperative  that  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  marshal  the  resources 
needed  to  meet  rural  housing  needs,  which 
are  far  more  severe  on  a  proportionate  basis 
than  those  of  urban  centers. 

This  Is  particularly  true  in  terms  of  ex- 
panding the  capacity  of  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration since  It  Is  the  only  vehicle 
which  has  consistently  supplied  mortgage 
credit  m  rural  areas  and,  under  the  present 
circumstances.  It  is  the  only  vehicle  which 
can  be  expected  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

By  the  same  token,  there  should  be  no 
hesitancy  to  recognize  and  respond  to  the 
needs  of  Farmers  Home  through  the  special 
assistance  fund  of  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association.  Farmers  Home  should 
receive  treatment  proportionately  equal  to 
that  afforded  to  all  other  Government  hous- 
ing programs. 

Section  (c)  would  amend  the  Rural  Hous- 
ing Act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  sell  Insured  notes  In  blocks,  as  well  as 
Individually.  These  transactions  are  to  be 
treated  as  the  sale  of  assets  for  budgetary 
ptirposes.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  such 
notes  would  be  Invested  in  Insured  mort- 
gages, or  part  Interest  therein,  so  that  the 
Investment  of  the  purchaser  would  remain 
constant  over  a  period  of  time. 

At  present  Farmers  Home  is  restricted  to 
the  sale  of  individual  mortgage  notes  to  in- 
vestors. Under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
this  arrangement  must  be  described  as  awk- 
ward. The  nonstandard  character  of  the 
paper  now  requires  that  purchasers  keep  rec- 
ords on  the  notes,  which  are  subject  to  re- 
turn to  Farmers  Home  for  periodic  servicing 
as  well  as  liquidation.  They  also  create  the 
task  of  conUnual  reinvesting  of  the  proceeds 
by  the  Investor. 

These  circumstances  are  viewed  as  trouble- 
some by  Investors,  with  the  result  that  Farm- 
ers Home  must  pay  Vi  to  %  of  1  percent 
more  in  Interest  rates  as  compared  to  other 
Government  agencies  when  it  sells  Its  paper 
on  the  open  market. 

These  conditions  contributed  to  a  crisis 
in  Farmers  Home  last  spring  when  it  had  a 
very  large  backlog  of  unsold  paper  which 
could  not  be  moved  on  the  open  market — 
beset  then,  as  it  is  now,  with  a  high  interest- 
tight  money  situation.  The  amendment  Is 
proposed  to  streamline  the  structure  under 
which  Farmers  Home  sells  its  notes  so  that 
its  paper  can  be  purchased  and  handled  as 
similar  obligations  normally  are. 

Section  (d)  amends  the  act  to  allow  Farm- 
ers Home  to  make  advance  commitments  to 
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buUders  so  that  a  number  of  homes  can  be 
constructed  at  one  time  where  a  definite 
market  exists.  Thus,  a  far  greater  number  of 
homes,  poeslbly  at  lower  costs  due  to  volume 
construction,  can  be  provided  In  a  given  time 
period.  As  it  stands  now.  Farmers  Home  is 
authorized  to  obligate  funds  only  after  a  loan 
is  approved  and  the  contractor  starU  con- 
struction only  after  the  loan  U  closed,  with 
the  result  that  building  U  done  on  a  single- 
unlt-at-a-tlme  basis.  Volume  construction 
is  made  virtually  Impossible.  Under  thU 
amendment.  Farmers  Home  could  agree  in 
advance  to  make  home  ownership  loans  to 
qualified  families  for  houses  buUt  In  ac- 
cordance with  approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions and  for  sale  prices  that  do  not  exceed 
the  appraised  value  and  other  specified  lim- 
itations. The  buUder  would  understand  that 
the  house  U  his  responsibility  unUl  all  Farm- 
ers Home  conditions  have  been  met  and  the 
sale  has  been  completed. 

Section  (e)  amends  the  act  to  merge  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  direct  home 
loan  program  with  the  Insured  home  loan 
program. 

Until  1965  Farmers  Home  was  restricted  to 
making  direct  loans  only.  In  that  year  Con- 
gress,  m  order  to  significantly  expand  the 
home  loan  capacity  of  the  agency  without 
a  corresponding  increase  in  annual   appro- 
priations, created  the  Insured  loan  program 
with  an  allocation  of  $100  million.  The  in- 
sured loan  program  was  Inaugurated  through 
establishment  of  a  revolving  fund  with  the 
sale  of  insured  notes  on  individual  mortgages 
in   the   open   money   market,   bring   private 
money  into  the  program.  Specifications  gov- 
erning the  operation  of  the  Insured  loan  pro- 
gram have  meant  that,  from  1965  on.  almost 
all    the    home    loans   approved    by   Farmers 
Home  for  low  and  moderate  income  families 
were   made   through   the    insured    loan    ac- 
count which,  as  stated  earlier,  is  totally  in- 
adequate to  meet  rural  housing  needs.  Since 
that  date,  the  main  focus  of  the  direct  loan 
program  has  been  on  the  issuance  of  rela- 
tively small  loans  to  low  Income  families  for 
home  repair  purposes,  and  for  loans  to  per- 
sons whose  homes  were  damaged  or  destroyed 
as  a  result  of  a  natural  disaster.  During  the 
following  years  the  payback  on  outstanding 
direct  home  loans,  coupled  with  the  appro- 
priation that  was  made  in  preceding  years, 
has  produced  about  $250  million  In  uncom- 
mitted funds  in  the  direct  home  loan  ac- 
count. These  funds  are  desperately  needed 
for  the  insured  home  loan  program  because 
almost  all  home  loans  are  being  -made  from 
it.  Merging  the  direct  home  loan  fund  into 
the  insured  home  loan  fund  will  assure  the 
utilization  of  money  which  was  specifically 
appropriated    for    home    loan    purposes.    In 
addition,   the    amendment  would    serve   to 
streamline  the  Farmers  Home  loan  program. 
All  Farmers  Home  Administration  loans  be- 
ing   made    are,    In    essence,    direct    loans, 
whether   they    are   Insured    or   not   because 
borrowers  receive  the  funds  from  the  agency. 
The  difference  between  the  two  rests  on  the 
fact  that,  in  the  case  of  direct  loans,  a  num- 
ber of  years  pass  before  the  borrower  Is  able 
to  refinance  the  loan  and  retire  the  obliga- 
tion to  Farmers  Home  whereas,  in  the  case 
of  insured  loans,  the  money  IS  replaced  within 
a  year  through  the  sale  of  notes  on  the  open 
market.   Over  the  years  it  has  become  ap- 
parent that   there   is   little   logic  in  having 
two  separate  housing  loan  accounts. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  amend- 
ment in  no  way  diminishes  the  authority  of 
Farmers  Home  to  continue  making  direct 
home  loans.  The  importance  of  such  loans 
cannot  be  overemphasized  since  they  provide 
the  only  avenue  for  many  low-income  rural 
families  to  finance  improvements  that  move 
them  tovirard  adequate  housing. 

Section  (f)  repeals  the  5,500  population 
limitation  which  applies  to  areas  in  which 
Farmers  Home  now  serves.  In  effect,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultvire  is  left  to  determine 
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what  areas  of  the  country  are  basically  rural 
In  nature  and,  therefore,  can  be  served  by 
the  agency. 

The  rural  housing  programs  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  have  reached  with  in- 
creasing effectiveness  into  most  of  our  small 
rural  communities.  But  because  of  the  arbi- 
trary 5500  population  limit  in  section  520  of 
the  act,  many  famlllee  living  In  other  areas 
which  are  Just  as  truly  rural  have  not  had 
access  to  credit  needed  for  decent  and  ade- 
quate housing. 

The  committee's  purpose  in  proposing  the 
repeal  of  section  520  Is  to  remove  an  arbitrary 
fixed  barrier  and,  Instead,  entrust  to  the 
agency  which  has  had  20  years  of  experience 
in  administering  rural  housing  loans,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  defining  rural  areas  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  basic  purpose  and 
limitations  of  the  title  V  program.  Rural 
areas  should  be  defined  by  the  agency  so  that 
the  program  will  be  able  to  serve  families  liv- 
ing In  a  community  which  Is  truly  rural  even 
though  its  population  exceeds  5500  or  it  lies 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  municipality  con- 
taining a  total  population  In  excess  of  5500 
The  committee  does  not  Intend  that  rural 
areas  be  defined  so  as  to  permit  rural  hous- 
ing loans  to  be  made  in  a  community  which 
Is  geographically  or  economically  part  of  or 
closely  associated  with  an  urban  or  suburban 
center  or  complex  or  in  any  other  urban- 
tvpe  community  where  home  mortgage  credit 
Is  normally  available  to  low  and  moderate 
income  families  in  adequate  supply. 

It  should  be  clearly  recognized  that  even 
with  the  expanded  capacity  of  its  insured 
home  loan  program  proposed  in  this  act, 
Farmers  Home  will,  at  best,  be  able  to  finance 
little  more  than  half  the  assisted  home  loans 
required  to  meet  the  Natlon'fe  housing  goals 
as  they  apply  to  low-  and  moderate-income 
rural  families. 

The  gap  between  need  and  response  is  even 
more  pronounced  If  the  requirements  of  fam- 
lllee at  or  below  the  poverty  level  are  viewed 
alone.  Over  the  past  20  years  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  provided  financial  assist- 
ance for  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion rural  families  through  its  housing  pro- 
grams but  there  still  are  some  ^  million  fam- 
ilies living  In  substandard  homes  in  rural 
areas. 

None  of  this  is  meant  to  slight  Farmers 
Home,  which  has  done  an  excellent  job  de- 
spite the  restrictions  of  Inadequate  loan 
funds,  administrative  budget,  and  staff.  Nev- 
ertheless, these  restrictions,  even  with  some 
expansion  of  the  insured  home  loan  program, 
gives  rise  to  the  question  of  whether  this 
agency  can  realistically  be  expected  to  meet 
the  housing  needs  of  rural  America. 

It  was  never  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
make  Farmers  Home  responsible  for  all  the 
insured  and  assisted  housing  loan  require- 
ments of  rural  areas.  But  It  clearly  was  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Is  to  serve 
the  entire  Nation,  both  rural  and  urban  and 
that  in  fact  HUD  was  created  to  be  the  Na- 
tion's housing  department. 

An  analysis  of  cumtilative  figures  supplied 
by  HUD  for  Ite  low  rent  public  housing  proj- 
ects, 221  housing  program  and  water  and 
sewage  programs  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
vast  bulk  of  that  Department's  resources 
have  been  concentrated  in  the  Nations  urban 
centers  and  that  rural  America  has  been 
virtually  excluded  from  the  assistance  that 
it  by  law  is  supposed  to  provide. 

As  of  December  31,  1967,  HUD  had  provided 
a  total  of  680.664  low  rent  public  housing 
units  for  the  Nation,  but  only  100,090  units, 
or  14  percent  of  the  total,  were  for  rural  com- 
munities of  25,000  population  or  less. 

As  of  March  31.  1969.  HUD  has  provided 
150^85  unite  under  Ita  221  assisted  housing 
program,  but  only  4347  unlM.  or  3.23  per- 
cent of  the  the  total  have  gone  into  rural 
America. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  here  is  that 
the  Nation  has  two  housing  programs,  nel- 
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ther  of  which  Is  even  approaching  adequa- 
cy m  terms  of  r*ral  housing  reqiUrements. 
If  the  Nation's  hoiuslng  goals  are  to  b«  met — 
Including  those  <w  rural  America — then  the 
structure,  funding,  and  operational  proce- 
dures of  both  HUP  and  Farmers  Home  should 
be  cloeely  examined  from  the  point  of  view  of 
developing  necessary  improvements. 


PARTNERS  OF  THE   ALLIANCE 

rHARD  L. 


HON.  RICI 


OTTINGER 


O*   WEW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUS^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
today's  most  Impressive  and  energetic 
overseas  progra|ns  Is  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance — a  luiitjue  and  successful  con- 
ception joining  States  of  the  United 
States  with  similar  areas  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. They  are  united  by  the  common  goal 
and  desire  of  4/orklng  together  to  at- 
tain social  anq  economic  development 
through  a  peopje-to-people  relationship. 
-An  article  describing  the  Partners'  ac- 
tivities. 4n  Lat^i  America  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  flational  League  Journal 
and  I  am  plea^d  to  insert  it  herewith 
for  inclusion  ini  the  Record: 

The  AixiANOE  Has  Mant  Partners 

On  May  14,  1969,  In  Salt  Lake  City,  350 
delegates  from  l¥  hemispheric  nations  rose 
to  their  feet  aill  cheered  as  they  unani- 
mously adopted  a  special  resolution  request- 
ing air  transport  assistance  for  the  move- 
ment of  prograia  volunteers  and  donated 
equipment  in  gra  ssroots  projects  of  the  Part- 
ners of   the   Alllmce  program. 

Their  action  vas  not  the  result  of  con- 
vention platitudes  and  resolution-passing, 
but  of  a  demonsti  ated  need. 

In  1968,  funda  provided  through  the  Na- 
tional Assoclatioi  i  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance by  A.I.D.  eiabled  350  program  volun- 
teers to  worlc  01.  Partners  projects.  During 
the  same  period,  private  donations  in  the 
United  States  enabled  1200  project  volun- 
teers to  travel  in  [Latin  America,  and  funding 
from  Latin  Amer  ca  enabled  560  Latin  Amer- 
ican volunteers  lo  worlc  on  activities  in  the 
United  States. 

Last  year,  mor;  than  660  tons  of  new  and 
carefully  screen  »d  used  equipment  were 
shipped  to  Latin  American  Partners  through 
privately  arranged  means. 

The  tragedy,  hswever,  is  that  the  Partners 
committees  in  tie  United  States  could  have 
made  available  several  hundred  more  pro- 
fessional and  te:hnlcal  volunteers  and  lit- 
erally thousands  of  tons  of  hospital  equip- 
ment for  rural  hospitals;  tractors  and  other 
Implements  for  agricultural  schools  or  co- 
operatives: educational  equipment  and  sup- 
plies: steel  cabld  for  suspension  bridges  to 
bring  Isolated  "illages  into  national  life; 
generators:  engli  les;  new  boolts  for  libraries; 
rice  huUers  for  j  imazonian  settlements;  and 
countless  other  types  of  commodities  for 
people-oriented  |  >roJects. 

The  problem  vs  as  transportation. 

This  was  the  setting  in  Salt  Lalte  City 
when  the  private  sector  leaders  from 
throughout  the  hemisphere  sprang  to  their 
feet  and  cheered  in  support  of  the  resolution 
which  called  for  the  assignment  of  one  air- 
plane to  the  Par'  ners  of  the  Alliance  .  .  .  one 
airplane  to  be  devoted  to  bringing  together 
the  citizens  of  the  Americas  in  an  action 
program  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  tmder- 
standing  and  peice. 

The  airplane—  and  the  program  itself — can 
be    Justified    by    the    cost-benefit    ratio    in 
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terms  of  dollars,  but  the  real  value  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  and  the  contribu- 
tion which  could  be  made  by  the  assign- 
ment of  the  air  transport  la  to  be  found  in 
the  intangibles  which  come  from  people 
worltlng  together  with  people  in  a  spirit  of 
partnership. 

After  the  resolution  was  passed,  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  Charles 
Meyer,  by  action  of  the  delegates  to  the  IV 
Interamerican  Conference  of  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance. 

But  what  is  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance? 
Who  are  the  people  who  met  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  what  are  they  trying  to  do? 

The  Partners  are  people  .  .  .  people  doing 
something  about  hemispheric  undfrstanding 
by  working  together  in  an  action  program. 
They  are  men  and  women  of  many  fields  of 
interest  bound  together  by  a  conunon  deter- 
mination to  help  make  the  hemisphere  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 

They  are  such  men  as  Rex  Baker  of  Hous- 
ton and  Arthur  Tonsmelre  of  Mobile:  Roy- 
den  Derrick  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Hickman 
Price  of  Washington,  DC;  Will  Plrkey  of 
Denver  and  EdgEu-  Ribas  of  Curitlba,  Brazil. 
They  and  thousands  of  their  private  sector 
colleagues  from  throughout  the  hemisphere 
are  working  in  the  cause  of  orderly  develop- 
ment and  hemispheric  peace. 

In  its  early  days,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
was  little  understood  by  people  throughout 
the  hemisphere,  and  while  its  goals  were 
nobly  expressed  In  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este,  its  translations  in  terms  of  citizen  par- 
ticipation was  lost  in  the  organizational 
drive  of  government-to-government  pro- 
grams. 

To  the  rural  campesino  or  to  the  citizen 
living  in  the  barrio  of  an  urban  area,  there 
was  little  understanding  and  little  visibility 
in  the  early  stages  of  building  a  savings  and 
loan  system  even  though  such  a  system 
would  help  meet  the  basic  need  of  housing 
and  ultimately  have  high  visibility.  The  ex- 
pansion of  institutions  of  higher  education, 
the  development  of  distant  ports,  the  im- 
provement of  communications,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  agricultural  research  were  lost  in  the 
maze  of  day-to-day  problems  of  the  campe- 
sino or  barrio  dweller. 

To  them,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  had 
meaning  to  the  degree  to  which  there  was 
response  to  their  own  self-help  efforts  .  .  . 
a  roof  for  a  school  which  they  had  con- 
structed of  adobe;  a  pump  for  the  well  they 
had  dug;  hand  tools  with  which  to  convert  a 
trail  into  a  farm-to-market  road;  or  a  loan 
to  a  cooperative  for  the  purchase  of  a  truck 
to  haul  products  to  market. 

These  high-impact  but  economically  low- 
priority  activities  could  not  fit  into  the  na- 
tion's economic  development  plan.  The  citi- 
zen level  initiative,  however,  reflected  the 
spirit  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  at  its  best. 
While  a  need  existed  to  respond  to  local 
level  self-help  activities  In  Latin  America, 
many  citizens  and  private  organizations  in 
the  United  States  were  ready  and  willing 
to  help.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Alliance, 
those  who  were  working  in  the  government- 
to-government  programs  were  asked  by  highly 
skilled  and  motivated  individuals,  "What  can 
I  do?  Is  there  a  constructive  way  in  which  I  or 
my  organization  may  give  of  time  or  means 
to  the  Alliance?" 

The  answer  could  have  been,  "Write  your 
congressman  and  ask  him  to  support  the  for- 
eign aid  bill."  This,  however,  would  have  been 
neither  effective  nor  appropriate. 

While  support  of  the  AID  appropriations 
W81S  vital,  the  people  wanted  to  be  involved 
directly.  No  means  existed,  however,  to  ar- 
ticulate that  Interest  in  the  form  of  an  op- 
erational program  of  private  citizens. 

In  bringing  about  Involvement  of  people 
at  the  grassroots  level,  another  factor  had  to 
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be  considered,  the  factor  of  human  dignity. 
The  people  of  Latin  America,  Just  as  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  strongly  resent  and 
properly  reject  any  program  which  is  put  for- 
ward in  a  patronizing  way.  While  real  and 
recognized  needs  in  the  economic  and  social 
areas  were  receiving  attention,  very  little 
thought  was  being  given  to  the  contribution 
which  Latin  America  could  make  to  the 
United  States. 

A  need  existed  to  bring  the  people  of  Latin 
America  into  the  role  of  participants,  rather 
than  recipients.  Combining  this  principle 
with  the  fact  that  the  people  of  other  Ameri- 
can Republics  have  much  to  contribute  to  the 
United  States,  we  had  the  elements  of  "part- 
nership" activities  which  give  full  recogni- 
tion to  importance  of  'dignidad."  Private  sec- 
tor groups  in  the  United  States  can  respond 
to  local  self-help  efforts  in  Latin  America, 
but  they  can  also  receive  contributions  from 
their  Partners  in  the  form  of  touring  art  col- 
lections, visiting  teachers  in  language,  music, 
art,  history,  and  other  fields. 

Thus,  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  was  born 
of  a  set  of  opportunities,  as  well  as  needs. 

First  conceived  on  a  cold  and  bouncy  train 
ride  from  Puno  to  Arequipa  on  the  high 
plains  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  now  involves  citizens  In  37  states 
and  37  areas  in  16  Latin  American  nations. 
The  goal:  to  bring  people  into  the  action 
orbit  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  by 
so  doing  establish  friendships  that  transcend 
not  only  official  national  borders,  but  na- 
tional differences  in  terms  of  official  policies 
on  trade  or  aid. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  office  in  AID 
was  established  to  serve  as  the  initial  cataly.st 
to  bring  together  private  citizen  groups  in 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America.  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  conmilttees  are  formed 
on  a  state-wide  basis  by  interested  leaders 
in  the  fields  of  education,  business,  health, 
labor,  agriculture,  and  finance.  Civic  clubs, 
student  groups,  trade  associations,  and  in- 
dividual citizens  can  participate  through  the 
instrument  the  Partners  committees. 

Following  the  formation  of  the  counterpart 
committees  and  after  basic  information  has 
been  exchanged,  funds  provided  by  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development  are  made 
available  for  the  transportation  and  per  diem 
expenses  of  a  "program  development  team" 
representing  the  U.S.  Partners  committee  to 
meet  with  the  Latin  American  Partners  orga- 
nization. 

For  approximately  two  weeks,  the  U.S.  team 
visits  schools,  hospitals,  agriculture  proj- 
ects, rural  medical  posts  and  hospitals.  They 
eat  the  dust  and  wade  In  the  backwash  of 
the  rivers.  The  final  two  days  of  the  team 
visit  are  given  to  discussions  from  which 
evolve  mutually  identified  projects  of  a  self- 
help  nature  which  the  Partners  will  imple- 
ment from  private  resources. 

Most  Partners  projects  fall  into  the  cate- 
gories of:  (1)  education,  (2)  public  heallh 
and  medicine,  (3)  agriculture  and  rural  de- 
velopment, (4)  business  and  industry,  and 
(5)  cultural  exchanges. 

By  March  of  1969,  the  U.S.  Partners  had 
been  responsible  for  a  fiow  of  more  than  $13.- 
000,000  in  hard  contributions  to  their  Latin 
American  partners.  This  figure  does  not  In- 
clude another  $2,000,000-plus  from  Partners- 
inspired  foundation  assistance. 

Nor  does  it  include  very  significant  con- 
tributions in  the  form  of  packing,  shipping 
to  port,  transporting  donated  equipment  by 
sea  or  air,  room  and  board  for  students  on 
scholarships  or  for  volunteer  participants 
from  Latin  America,  or  local  administrative 
costs  and  a  significant  amount  of  local  and 
International  travel. 

As  the  resolution  says,  one  airplane — de- 
signed for  purposes  for  war  to  be  converted 
to  serie  the  cause  of  peace  and  understand- 
ing In  the  hemisphere — Is  wanted  by  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  Partners  of  the  Alliance. 
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Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  has  been  written  and  said 
during  the  past  several  weeks  with  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  as  a  unique  and  pleas- 
ant recreation  area  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

The  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
was  authorized  by  Public  Law  87-657, 
enacted  September  13.  1962.  This  legisla- 
tion provided  an  authorization  for  the 
appropriation  of  $14,000,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  waters  and  im- 
provements thereon,  and  interest  there- 
in, and  incidental  costs  relating  thereto 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 

Approximately  4  years  later,  Public 
Law  89-666,  enacted  October  15.  1966. 
Increased  the  authorized  appropriation 
from  $14,000,000  to  $19,135,000. 

To  date,  a  total  of  $19,135,000  has  been 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  authorizing  legislation  for  Point 
Reyes. 

In  the  meantime.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
various  reasons,  principally  the  escala- 
tion of  land  prices  in  this  area,  it  has 
been  determined  that  an  additional  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  land  acquisition 
of  between  $47,000,000  and  $57,000,000  Is 
urgently  required  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  remaining  acreage  at  Point  Reyes. 
According  to  information  furnished  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  ap- 
proximately 20.000  acres  have  been 
acquired  of  the  total  53.000  acres  au- 
thorized for  acquisition. 

The  current  crisis  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  acreage  still  to  be 
acquired  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
facing  the  immediate  threat  of  develop- 
ment by  various  construction  contractors. 
Naturally,  if  this  should  occur,  the  price 
of  the  developed  acreage  could  increase 
to  the  extent  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  unable  to  acquire  it. 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  numerous  occasions  has  been 
implored  to  "do  something  to  save  Point 
Reyes."  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity today  to  make  the  record  clear 
that  there  is  not  much  we  can  do  through 
the  appropriations  process  at  this  time 
and  place  to  alleviate  the  current  pre- 
dicament. 

The  full  amount  of  the  authorization 
has  been  appropriated.  We  cannot  ap- 
propriate additional  funds  for  Point 
Reyes  until  the  authorization  has  been 
increased.  In  view  of  the  current  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
even  if  we  did  have  the  additional  au- 
thorization and  additional  funds  were 
appropriated,  I  cannot  be  certain  such 
action  would  ease  the  Point  Reyes  sit- 
uation. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  says 
it  is  necessary  to  limit  expenditures  in 
view  of  the  current  budgetary  situation, 
and  that  priorities  must  be  drawn. 

The  recent  amendment  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  pro- 
vided that  a  total  of  $200  million  would 


be  available  each  year  for  5  years  for  the 
acquisition    of    recreation    areas.    The 
budget  estimate  we  received  for  fiscal 
year  1970  was  for  $124  million.  "ITiat  was 
the  amount  appropriated.  Previous  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  when  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  disinclined  to  use  funds 
for  a  particular  activity,  even  though  the 
Congress    may    appropriate    additional 
funds,  the  excess  appropriation  is  very 
likely  to  be  placed  in  budgetary  reserve. 
I  have  followed  very  closely  the  dialog 
my  colleague,  the  esteemed  chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  had  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  with  regard  to  the  use  of  land 
and  water  conservation  funds.  I  must  say 
that  I  am  in  agreement  with  his  philos- 
ophy, that  it  is  useless  for  Congress  to 
authorize  new  parks  and  recreation  areas 
if  the  executive  branch  Is  not  willing  to 
allocate  funds  for  their  acquisition. 

So  that  there  will  be  complete  under- 
standing of  the  problem  involved,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
letter  of  September  10,  1969,  to  Hon. 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  chairman.  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, from  Mr.  Robert  P.  Mayo,  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Washington,  DC.  September  10.  1969. 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 

Chozrmon,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar   Affairs,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chahiman:    This  letter  reflects 
the   separate    views   of   the    Bureau   of   the 
Budget  which  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
advised  your  Committee  we  would  be  trans- 
mitting in  regard  to  several  bills  establishing 
new  Federal  park  and  recreation  areas  or  in- 
creasing   the    monetary    authorization    for 
such  areas. 

As  you  know  we  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned over  land  acquisition  problems  and 
particularly  the  problem  of  escalating  land 
costs  as  they  have  related  to  the  acquisition 
of  areas  for  Federal  park  and  recreation 
purposes.  We  know  that  your  Committee  has 
fullv  shared  our  concern. 

VVe  believe  there  is  general  agreement  that 
agencies  should  acquire  parks  and  recreation 
areas  as  promptly  as  possible  after  author- 
ization in  order  to  ( 1 )  avoid  the  cost  of  pro- 
longed land  price  escalation;  (2)  avoid  the 
possibility  of  adverse  developments  in  the 
authorized  areas;  and  (3)  minimize  the  pe- 
riod during  which  property  owners  are  ad- 
versely affected  by  imminent  Federal  acquisi- 
tion. However,  despite  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  funds  available  for  parks  and  recrea- 
tion land  acquisition  through  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Pimd,  in  many  cases  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  acquire  the  proper- 
ties necessary  for  properly  administrable 
areas. 

While  our  concern  extends  to  all  three 
Federal  agencies  for  which  amounts  are 
budgeted  under  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund,  the  National  Park  Service 
accounts  for  the  largest  and  most  specific 
share  of  the  commitments  against  the  fund 
and  typifies  the  problem  that  concerns  us. 
We  can  illustrate  the  problem  and  its  impli- 
cations by  discussing  the  acquisition  pro- 
gram for  the  National  Park  Service. 

Tlie  acquisition  program  for  the  National 
Park  Service  after  FY  1970  would  cost  about 
$275  million  assuming  no  new  areas  are  added 
and  assuming  current  land  prices.  While  we 
do  not  know  at  this  time  what  the  1971  fund 
availability  for  the  National  Park  Service 
land  acquisition  program  will  be,  we  see 
little  likelihood  of  the  FY  1971  program 
being  larger  than  the  FY  1970  program.  In 
fact,  even  to  maintain  the  1970  level  of  pro- 


gram obligations  will  require  substantially 
increased  budget  authority,  since  the  1970 
acquisition  program  Is  being  financed  in 
substantial  part  by  balances  carried  over 
from  prior  years.  aU  ol  which  will  be  used 
during  1970. 

If  budget  constraints  approximately  equal 
to  the  present  ones  continue  In  1971.  1972. 
and  1973.  and  at  current  prices,  the  Depart- 
ment  of   the   Interior   will   not   be   able   to 
complete   Its   program   for   land   acquisition 
m  existing  areas  by  the  end  of  fiscal  yer.r 
1973,  when  the  current  augmented  fund  au- 
thority expires.  Thus,  even  without  author- 
ization of  new  areas  and  under  optimistic 
assumptions    about    the    stability    of    land 
prices,  deferrals  in  the  Park  Service  land  ac- 
quisition   program    In    recently    authorized 
areas  or  a  reduction  In  the  amounts  proposed 
for  acquisition  of  inholdlngs  In  older  areas, 
or  both,  will  probably  be  necessary.  The  al- 
location  of    funds   for   acquisition   of   areas 
yet    to    be    authorized    would    require    still 
greater  reductions  in  funds  for  acquisition 
of  existing  areas  or  inholdlngs.  This  would 
also  be  the  case  If  funds  were  allocated  un- 
der  proposed   increases   In   land   acquisition 
authorizations,  as  for  Point  Reyes. 

Even  If  the  1970  budget  authority  for  the 
National  Park  Service  were  doubled  in  1971, 
1972.  and  1973  to  $75  million  annually — 
which  would  utilize  less  than  the  total  au- 
thorization available — not  more  than  $44 
million  would  be  available  for  not  yet  au- 
thorized Park  Service  areas  (Some  addi- 
tional amount  would  be  available  for  ac- 
quisition of  not  yet  authorized  Park  Service 
areas  if  It  is  unnecessary  to  use  the  full 
amount  authorized  for  appropriation  for  the 
Redwood  National  Park.)  However,  in  order 
to  have  as  much  as  $44  million  available  for 
such  new  areas  the  present  constrained  levels 
of  Inholding  acquisition  by  the  National  Park 
Service  would  have  to  be  maintained  during 
those  years.  Also,  to  the  extent  land  prices 
Increase  above  their  present  levels  some  part 
of  the  $44  million  would  be  absorbed  Just  to 
complete  acquisition  of  already  authorized 
areas. 

This  difficult  situation,  which  has  contin- 
ued despite  augmentation  of  the  funds  avail- 
able for  land  acquisition  purposes,  has  led 
us  to  give  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the 
possibility  of  developing  and  establishing 
generally  acceptable  priorities  for  proposed 
areas.  We  have  been  unable  to  accomplish 
this  within  a  time  frame  that  would  avoid 
unduly  delaying  Congressional  consideration 
of  pending  legislation. 

The  priority  of  a  particular  area  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  complex  product  of  perhaps  six 
principal  and  several  additional  factors, 
most  of  them  highly  Judgmental.  These  six 
principal  factors  are :  (1)  the  priority  of  the 
principal  Federal  purpose  to  be  served  by  the 
area  (bearing  in  mind  that  areas  are  au- 
thorized for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes),  (2) 
the  overall  quality  of  the  area  for  Us  prin- 
cipal purpose  (recognizing  that  most  areas 
are  authorized  for  more  than  a  single  pur- 
pose), (3)  the  relative  supply  of  other  areas 
serving  a  similar  purpose  for  potential  users 
as  well  as  the  number  of  such  users  and  the 
proximity  and  accessibility  of  the  area  to 
them.  (4)  the  relative  cost  of  the  area  com- 
pared with  other  areas  which  would  serve 
a  similar  purpose,  (5)  the  threat  to  the  area 
by  conflicting  purposes  or  adverse  develop- 
ment, and  (6)  price  escalation  potential, 
particularly  as  escalation  might  be  affected 
by  authorization. 

While  we  believe  these  are  the  key  factors, 
we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  apply  them 
in  sufficiently  precise  fashion  to  provide  a 
clear  and  objective  basis  for  allocating  a 
higher  or  lower  priority,  for  example,  to 
Point  Reyes  acquisition  than  to  Cape  Cod, 
or  to  give  a  seashore  recreational  area  higher 
or  lower  priority  than  areas  with  other  prin- 
cipal purposes.  We  believe,  however,  that 
these  criteria  are  appropriate  ones  for  both 
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ftutborlzatioiU  and  approprlatloiu  Involv- 
ing land  acqjulsltlon  for  park,  monument, 
and  recreational  purposes.  We  Intend,  there- 
fore, to  work;  further  on  this  dlfflcult  task 
with  Interior  Jand  other  Interested  agencies, 
especially  thr<)ugh  the  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Council.     I 

While  In  tht.  circumstances  we  would  have 
no  objection  ^o  enactment  of  H.R.  3786,  In- 
creasing the  kuthorlzatton  celling  at  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore,  HR.  1187  and  H.R. 
5246.  Increasing  the  authorization  celling  at 
Cape  Cod  Na  lonal  Seashore,  or  S.  853,  es- 
tablishing the  Sawtooth  National  Recreation 
Area,  we  musi;  reiterate  that  funds  likely  to 
become  avallible  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
permit  acquisition  of  such  areas  without 
extensive  curt  tllment  In  already  programmed 
land  acqulsltl(  n. 
Slncerefy, 

Robert  P.  Mato. 

Director. 


WAS 


raiS  TRIP  REALLY 
NECESSARY 


H0N.  JOHN  KYL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

[Wedneiday,  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
article  was  written  by  Reporter  Tom 
Kuncl  for  tl"e  Davenport,  Iowa,  Times- 
Democrat.  I  lielieve  the  story  should  have 
wide  distribu  ,ion. 

Iowa  Boy's  "Trip"  Pkovxs  Nearly  Fatal 
[By  Tom  Kuncl) 

He  didn't  «,nswer  roll  call  at  Davenport 
West  High  Scaool  last  Wednesday  morning. 

The  boy  was  "off  on  a  trip." 

A  drug  trip,  that  filled  foxir  days  with  ter- 
ror and  pain,  and  nearly  killed  him. 

When  they  j  found  him  last  Saturday  in 
Blue  Grass  he  {wasn't  a  boy  anymore.  He  was 
like  a  whlmp^ing  animal,  only  half  con- 
scious, sobbin ;  mindlessly  in  pain. 

Wearing  only  undershorts  and  socks,  he 
had  run  through  the  timber  for  a  day.  maybe 
two  days.  He  d  jesn't  know  for  sixre. 

Hundreds  ol  cuts  criss-cross  his  arms  and 
chest.  His  ha;  ids  and  legs  are  gashed  and 
swollen  with  nfection.  His  knees  look  like 
raw  hamburger  because  for  some  part  of  his 
tortured  Jourrey  he  crawled  through  rough 
country  on  his  hands  and  knees. 

Much  of  thi)  skin  from  both  his  ears  has 
been  torn  awa  f.  From  his  nose.  too.  Even  his 
eyelids  are  cut  above  his  vacant  and  staring 
blue  eyes. 

He  ran  throij  gh  barbed  wire,  through  brush 
and  corn  and  [bumped  into  trees  and  limbs, 
but  doesn't  reiiiember  much  of  it. 

What  he  can  remember  is  being  patiently 
drawn  out  pifce  by  piece  by  Scott  County 
deputy  sheriffii  who  have  been  with  him  in 
the  Intensive  care  unit  of  Mercy  Hospital. 
Davenport,  fo-  many  hours  since  he  was 
found. 

Saturday  nl  [ht.  Deputy  Ken  Paulsen  was 
sure  that  wha(  had  happened  would  never  be 
known. 

"The  doctor  said  we  were  going  to  lose  him 
because  of  wt  at  the  pills  had  done.  So  we 
prepared  to  tr  r  for  a  dying  declaration  from 
him.  to  try  ant  find  out  where  he  had  got  the 
stuff."  PaulseB  said. 

"I'd  rather  liave  taken  a  beating.  I  didn't 
know  how  to  tell  a  15-year-old  kid  he  was 
going  to  die,"  l^aulsen  said. 

To  take  the  dying  declaration,  and  satisfy 
the  law,  Pauls<  n  would  have  had  to  give  It  to 
him  straight — -that  he  was  going  to  die. 

Someone  pulled  a  miracle,  and  the  boy 
lived.  Monday  a  Times-Democrat  reporter 
listened  at  hl^  bedside  as  he  tried  again  to 
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put  the  story  together  for  Sheriff  William 
Strout  and  Paulsen. 

He  headed  for  school  Wednesday  morning 
and  met  a  friend  outside.  They  didn't  go  In. 
but  hitchhiked  to  Blue  Grass  and  went  to  the 
house  of  another  boy  whom  they  both  knew. 
There  was  another  guy  there,  too.  He  had 
some  pills. 

"Hs  had  some  that  were  black  and  yellow 
and  some  that  were  green  and  yellow.  He  had 
some  more  that  were  white  and  red. 

"He  was  high  and  said  he  had  some  real 
good  stuff,  and  it  wouldn't  hurt  you  unless 
you  got  an  overdose. 

"He  said  he  could  build  me  up  to  the  right 
level  and  then  taper  it  off,"  the  boy  In  the 
hospital  bed  said. 

Through  the  first  day  he  remembers  taking 
10  of  the  capsules  which  he  gu?ssed  con- 
tained a  drug  the  Junkies  call  "Speed."  After 
that  he  doesn't  remember  another  thing  un- 
til three  or  four  days  later  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  woods,  with  most  of  his  cloth- 
ing gone. 

"It  started  to  rain  and  I  hollered  and  hol- 
lered for  help,  but  nobody  could  hear  me.  I 
was  on  my  knees  and  I  couldn't  make  my 
legs  get  me  up. 

"I  tried  counting  to  three  and  then  pulling 
myself  up,  but  I  couldn't 

"I  crawled  out  of  there  on  my  hands  and 
knees  and  finally  I  was  in  front  of  this  house 
and  I  tried  to  get  in. 

"The  woman  who  came  to  the  door  must 
have  been  alone  and  she  must  have  been 
afraid  when  she  saw  how  I  looked,  she 
wouldn't  let  me  in."  he  said. 

The  woman  called  police  and  the  boy  con- 
tinued to  crawl  on  his  hands  and  knees  into 
a  nearby  garage.  They  found  him  there  and 
took  him  to  the  hospital. 

His  mother  and  father  were  stunned.  They 
had  reported  the  boy  missing  when  he  failed 
to  come  home  from  school.  They  were  sure 
that  something  had  happened,  but  nothing 
could  prepare  them  for  what  they  saw  at 
the  hospital. 

"We  were  sure  he  was  going  to  die.  It  Just 
didn't  look  like  he  could  make  it,"  his  father 
said. 

"We'd  talked  to  him  about  drugs  before. 
r  is  brother  liad  been  in  Callfornlp.  and  seen 
what  it  could  do.  We  thought  we'd  told  him 
all  the  right  things,"  his  mother  said. 

Did  they  think  something  like  this  could 
ever  happen  to  their  son? 

"You  want  to  believe  they  have  more 
sense."  his  father  said. 

"Every  parent  must  be  afraid  it  could  hap- 
pen. Now  we  know  It  can  happen, "  his  mother 
said. 

The  anguished  mother  said  that  when  her 
son  became  able  to  speak  again  he  told  her 
he  thought  God  had  deserted  him,  out  in 
the  timber,  when  he  couldn't  get  to  his  feet. 

"I  told  him  maybe  it  was  the  other  way 
around,"  she  said. 

"We've  tried  to  be  religious  people,"  his 
father  added. 

In  the  hospital  room.  Strout  asked  the  boy, 
"Why?" 

"I  didn't  think  anything  like  this  could 
happen.  He  said  it  would  be  a  good  trip. 
Then  I  was  in  the  woods  and  I  thought  'I'm 
going  to  die  down  here,  and  no  one  is  ever 
going  to  find  me.'  " 

"Never  again,"  he  said,  "Never  again.  I 
know  it  all  now.  I  know  all  about  it.  There's 
nothing  In  it.  Nothing  for  anybody." 

Strout  said  Monday  his  department  is  con- 
tinuing to  put  the  pieces  together. 

One  of  the  major  problems  In  such  cases 
Is  getting  solid  enough  evidence  against  "dope 
pushers"  to  make  a  criminal  charge  stick. 

"It's  got  to  be  stopped  and  stopped  fast," 
Strout  said,  "or  It's  going  to  be  out  of  con- 
trol here. 

"The  youth  Is  still  in  a  dazed  condition  and 
efforts  to  question  him  about  the  identity  of 
those  responsible  are  slow  at  this  point," 
Strout  said  today. 
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The  Investigation  la  continuing  as  the 
sheriff's  offices  seek  those  responsible  for 
supplying  the  drugs. 

"I  wish  every  parent  of  teenagers  could 
see  the  terrible  condition  of  this  boy  to  be 
convinced  of  the  danger  In  use  of  drugs," 
Strout  said. 

"There's  got  to  be  more  education.  The 
government  has  got  to  get  behind  it;  these 
ki  t  have  got  to  know  what  this  stuff  can 
do  to  them,"  he  added. 

For  the  boy's  shaken  parents  there  is  anger 
and  sorrow  in  the  wake  of  what  happened  to 
their  son. 

"if  I  ever  saw  the  kid  that  gave  him  those 
pills  I  would  kill  him,  and  I'd  do  It  slowly." 
the  boy's  father  said. 

But  In  their  shock  the  parents  want  also 
to  help. 

"You  tell  the  real  story,"  his  father  said. 
"Our  boy  haa  learned  his  lesson,  but  how 
many   other  kids   are  playing  with   drugs?" 

"If  I  didn't  think  It  would  hurt  his  re- 
covery I'd  ask  ihe  high  schools  to  send  every 
one  of  their  classes  to  the  hospital  to  take 
a  look  at  him,"  his  mother  Eald. 

"They  couldn't  want  to  take  a  chance  with 
their  lives  after  that." 


M-DAY  FROWNED  UPON  BY 
MAJORITY  IN  SURVEY 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  22.  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  18,  1969] 
M-Day     Frowned     Upon     bt     Majority     in 

Survey — Sindlinoer  Poll  of  995  Peesons 

Finds  Rise  in  Support  fob  Nixon's  Viet 

Policy 

New  York. — A  majority  of  Americans 
polled  following  national  moratorium  day 
were  unsympathetic  to  the  antiwar  demon- 
strations and  an  even  larger  percentage  en- 
dorsed President  Nixon's  Vietnam  policies,  it 
was  reported  Friday. 

Sindlinger  &  Co.,  a  marketing  and  opinion 
research  organization  in  Norwood,  Pa.,  con- 
ducted the  survey  by  telephone  Thtirsday, 
the  day  after  the  moratorium  observance, 
questioning  995  persons  throughout  the 
country.  Most  of  those  questioned  were  over 
25. 

NDCON    B.\CICED    BT    68.5    PERCENT 

The  firm  said  that  of  the  78.6%  who 
knew  about  moratorium  day.  57.4%  thought 
It  was  "an  overall  bad  idea,"  31.7%  thought 
It  was  an  "overall  good  idea"  and  10.9 '7o  had 
no  opinion. 

Asked  whether  they  believed  Mr.  Nixon  "is 
doing  all  he  can  to  settle  the  war  In  Vietnam." 
68.5%  said  "yes,"  20.9%  said  "no"  and 
10.6%  had  no  opinion. 

This  was  a  rise  in  support  for  Mr.  Nixon's 
Vietnam  policies  since  a  similar  Sindlinger 
poll  conducted  in  September.  In  that  poll 
61.5%  of  those  questioned  supported  Mr. 
Nixon  on  Vietnam  and  23.3%  thought  he 
could  do  more. 

The  support  did  not,  however,  reach  the 
level  of  a  Sindlinger  poll  in  June  when  72'; 
backed  Mr.  Nixon  and  only  13.4%  thought 
he  could  do  more  to  end  the  war. 

Albert  E.  Sindlinger,  president  of  the  firm, 
said  it  was  significant  that  the  percentage 
of  persons  with  no  opinion  dropped  from 
15.2  In  September  to  10.6  in  the  latest  poll. 

"I  think  the  moratorium  actually  solidified 
support   for   Nixon,"   he   said,   "The   people 


we  questioned  were  more  vocal  on  this  than 
on  any  survey  we  have  ever  done  before." 

Of  those  who  did  not  endorse  Mr.  Nixon's 
Vietnam  policies  In  the  new  poll,  67.9% 
wanted  the  war  stopped  with  an  immediate 
troop  withdrawal  and  27.6%  wanted  the  war 
stepped  up  to  "get  It  over  with. "  The  remain- 
ing 4.5%  believed  that  Mr.  Nixon  should  con- 
centrate on  domestic  problems  which  they 
considered  more  Important  than  the  war. 
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mediately  available  to  cooperate  with  you 
toward  that  end.  It  U  urgent  that  immediate 
action  be  taken. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Monacan, 
Member  of  Congress. 


NO  LITTLE  PROBLEM— NICKEL 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

of    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  22.  1969 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  with  a  problem  that 
confronts  a  large  number  of  small  manu- 
facturers in  Connecticut,  attributable  to 
prolonged  strikes  of  Canadian  nickel 
producers. 

I  have  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Honorable  David  M.  Ken- 
nedy, to  take  immediate  action  to  release 
nickel  from  the  Treasury  Department's 
reserve  supply  in  the  interest  of  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  manufacturing  firms 
and  their  employees  who  rely  upon  a 
normal  nickel  market.  I  have  called  upon 
the  Treasury  Department  to  release 
nickel  because  it  is  my  understanding 
that  there  is  on  hand  40  million  pounds 
of  nickel,  an  accumulation  equal  to  4 
years'  supply  for  coinage. 

There  are  strong  indications  that 
settlement  of  the  Canadian  strikes  is 
imminent.  However.  It  is  anticipated  that 
following  settlement  of  the  strikes  there 
will  be  a  period  of  several  months  before 
the  nickel  market  can  be  expected  to  re- 
turn to  normal.  For  this  reason  I  have 
asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
act  immediately  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
who  recognize  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion to  join  with  me  in  this  effort. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  Secretary  Kennedy. 

Congress  of  the  United   States. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC.  October  21.  1969. 
Hon.  David  M.  Kennedy. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  to  you 
In  the  Interest  of  a  large  number  of  metal 
products  firms  in  the  State  of  Connecticut 
which  face  serious  financial  difficulties  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  nickel  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  supplies.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  settlement  of  the  STELCO  of 
Canada  strike  will  serve  as  a  pattern  for 
other  settlements  and  help  restore  the  nickel 
market  to  normalcy. 

Despite  this  one  settlement  and  the  pros- 
pect of  others,  however,  it  is  apparent  that 
there  will  be  several  months  delay  before  the 
nickel  shortage  is  eased. 

In  the  interest  of  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  manufacturing  firms  and  their  employees 
who  rely  upon  a  normal  nickel  market.  I  urge 
that  you  take  immediate  steps  to  release 
nickel  from  the  Treasury  Department's  re- 
serve supply.  I  am  informed  by  official  sources 
that  the  Treasury  Department  currently  has 
40  million  pwunds  of  nickel  in  reserve  which, 
I  understand,  la  a  four-year  supply. 

I  am  hopeful  that  action  to  release  nickel 
may  be  completed  administratively,  but  if 
Congressional  action  Is  necessary  I  am  im- 


KINGMAN  BREWSTER'S  VIETNAM 
MORATORIUM  ADDRESS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  and  written  about  last 
week's  Vietnam  moratorium  and  those 
who  planned  and  participated  in  it.  On 
reflection  I  was  impressed  not  only  with 
the  order  and  decorum  of  those  events  I 
attended  and  at  which  I  spoke  but  the 
many  profound  statements  made  by  a 
good  number  of  speakers  at  observances 
throughout  the  country.  One  of  the  most 
impressive  was  the  speech  by  Yale's 
Kingman  Brewster  at  New  Haven. 

The  New  York  Times'  Anthony  Lewis 
has  captured  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
moratorium  and.  particularly,  Brewster's 
remarks  and  I  am  pleased  to  insert  his 
article  in  the  Record  : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  17. 1969) 
A  Thoughtful  Answer  to  Hard  Questions 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
New  Haven,  Conn..  October  16. — There  was 
no  ambiguity  in  this  city  about  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Vietnam  Moratorium.  It  was  a 
moving,  an  unforgettable  expression  of  deep 
public  desire  to  get  the  United  States  out  of 
the  war. 

The  police  said  there  were  50.000  people  at 
the  meeting  on  the  Oreen.  which  would  be  a 
third  of  New  Haven's  population.  It  was  a 
mixed  crowd,  old  and  young,  square  and  hip. 
And  the  speakers  also  covered  the  spectrum, 
old-style  politicians  and  reformers,  white  and 
black,  leaders  of  business  and  labor.  For  two 
hours  they  sounded  the  theme  that  we  must 
get  out. 

But  even  in  New  Haven,  one  could  not  for- 
get that  there  are  Americans  on  the  other 
side.  A  sound-truck  filled  with  counter-dem- 
onstrators circled  the  Green,  bearing  a  sav- 
agely simple  sign:  "Destroy,  Not  Appease.  " 

And  in  Washington  it  is  clear  that  the 
politicians  worry  about  the  other  side.  They 
fear  that  if  things  go  wrong  after  an  Amer- 
ican withdrawal— if  people  In  South  Vietnam 
are  killed,  if  respect  for  our  other  world 
commitments  is  eroded — there  may  be  a  de- 
layed and  damaging  public  reaction.  Some 
call  this  fear  the  Weimar  syndrome,  one 
aroused  by  memory  of  the  German  feeling 
after  World  War  I  that  victory  had  been  frus- 
trated by  a  stab  In  the  back. 

KINGMAN    BREWSTER'S    SPEECH 

That  is  why  the  most  impressive  speech 
on  the  Green  In  New  Haven  yesterday 
was  one  that  lasted  barely  five  minutes.  It 
came  at  the  end,  and  it  was  by  the  president 
of  Yale,  Kingman  Brewster  Jr. 

In  a  dozen  paragraphs  of  understated 
rhetoric,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  basic 
politica'-  concerns  that  held  Lyndon  Johnson 
In  Vietnam  and  that  obviously  inhibit  Rich- 
ard Nixon  in  his  search  for  a  way  out.  Es- 
chewing the  simple  emotion  of  righteous  an- 
ger, he  told  those  who  understood  him  that 
hard  political  questions  had  to  be  faced  If 
the  war  was  now  to  be  brought  to  an  end. 

"Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  saying 
that  defeat  Is  easy  to  take."  he  said.  "If  our 
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country  Is  to  survive  this  wound,  let  us  be 
more  honest  in  the  pursuit  of  peace  than  we 
have  been  In  the  pursuit  of  this  war. 

"Let  us  admit  that  It  Is  not  easy  to  stop 
short  of  victory  In  a  cause  for  which  so  many- 
have  fallen. 

"Let  us  say  simply  that  we  cannot  tolerat  ? 
the  abuse  of  their  memory  as  a  Justification 
for  continuation  of  the  killing  and  the  dyln^ 
at  the  behest  of  a  corrupt  Saigon  Govern- 
ment which  rejects  both  democracy  and 
peace. 

"Let  us  admit  that  It  Is  not  easy  to  aban- 
don the  anonymous  masses  of  South  Viet- 
namese who  have  relied  upon  us. 

"Let  us  say  simply  that  their  Interest  a.i 
well  as  ours  can  no  longer  be  served  by  the 
perpetuation  of  terror  and     death. 

THE    POLITICAL    RISKS 

"Let  us  admit  that  the  retreat  of  our  power 
in  the  face  of  a  persistent  enemy  might  In- 
vite other  aggressors  to  doubt — and  doubt- 
ing, to  test— our  will  to  help  keep  the  peace, 
m  Europe,  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Asia. 

"Let  use  say  simply  and  proudly  that  our 
ability  to  keep  the  peace  also  requires  above 
all  that  America  once  again  become  a  symbol 
of  decency  and  hope,  fully  deserving  the 
trust  and  respect  of  all   mankind." 

Kingman  Brewster  would  not  pretend  that 
his  answers  are  a  program;  he  has  separately 
offered  specific  suggestions  for  a  cease-fire 
and  a  timetable  of  withdrawal.  But  what  he 
said  on  the  Green— in  those  few  phrases,  al- 
most Gettysburg-like  In  their  simplicity 
after  so  much  oratory — should  have  sig- 
nificance for  both  President  Nixon  and  his 
critics. 

He  admitted  to  supporters  of  present  pol- 
icy, and  reminded  its  critics,  that  there  is  a 
political  risk  in  a  bold  program  to  withdraw 
on  a  fixed  schedule  and  thus  put  the  Saigon 
government  at  hazard.  But  there  always  is  a 
risk  in  hard  political  choices,  and  Mr.  Brew- 
ster's argument  was  that  to  temporize  fur- 
ther m  Vietnam  carries  even  more  terrible 
risks.  Perhaps,  because  he  recognized  the  dif- 
ficulties, the  Administration  will  listen. 


DICK  CASEY 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  22.  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  joyously  ended  the 
1969  baseball  season  with  "Mets"  day  in 
New  York  City.  I  would  like  to  add  to  the 
long  list  of  accolades  in  this  extraordi- 
nary season.  Bernard  "Dick"  Casey,  a 
lifelong  Red  Sox  fan  was  greatly 
honored  by  the  city  of  Boston  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  the  Town  Field  at  Fields  Corner 
was  renamed  in  his  honor — the  Dick 
Casey  Field. 

Dick  Casey  has  had  a  long  career  serv- 
ing the  pubUc  in  many  areas.  He  served 
for  many  years  in  the  Great  and  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  with  my  good 
friends  and  colleagues,  Eddie  Boland. 
Jim  Burke,  and  myself.  Yet  Dick  Casey's 
most  lasting  and  vital  contribution  to  the 
citizens  of  Boston  was  his  work  pursuing 
his  favorite  hobby,  baseball.  He  formed 
the  Dick  Casey  Club  and  in  1934  joined 
the  Boston  Park  League  and  subse- 
quently helped  the  league  gain  its  status 
as  the  best  known  semipro  league  in  the 
Nation.  Mr.  Casey,  therefore,  was  able 
to  provide  good  and  wholesome  recrea- 
tion for  the  young  men  of  Boston.  He  has 
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always  been  oiie  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox 
best  fans.  He  Started  working  at  Fenway 
Park  as  an  u^er  in  1915  and  has  con- 
tinued to  att^d  most  of  the  Red  Sox 
games  since  th^n. 

Baseball  hab  always  been  America's 
favorite  sport.  As  we  all  witnessed  last 
week.  New  Y(»rk  City,  a  city  of  much 
diversity,  wasi  united  under  the  Mets 
bar^ner.  J 

Dick  Casey  fad  added  copiously  to  the 
world  of  basebfill  and,  through  his  efforts 
In  this  area,  |o  the  basic  fibers  of  this 
great  country ,i  I  am  proud  and  grateful 
that  Dick  Ca«ey  comes  from  the  great 
city  of  Boston. 


SECRETARY  iFINCH  TAKES  STRONG 


STAND  ONI 
HEALTH 


QUESTION  OF  PUBLIC 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOU^E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedneaOav.  October  22,  1969 

-  Mr.  .SCHW|:NGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  carried  a  fine 
editorial  today  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
tions of  Secre4ary  Pinch  on  the  question 
of  cyclamatesi  I  concur  wholeheartedly 
In  the  commoits  contained  in  the  edi- 
torial. Secretary  Pinch  is  certainly  to  be 
commended  fpr  taking  this  forthright 
action.  I  hop^  this  type  of  action  con- 
tinues to  be  la  hallmark  not  only  at 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  but 
throughout  President  Nixon's  adminis- 
tration. The  editorial  follows: 

Prom  Ctclamates  to  Pollution 

The  United  States  Government's  ban  on 
the  use  of  cychmate  artlflcial  sweeteners  Is 
bold,  far-reachi  ig,  and  first-rate.  It: 

Demonstrates  a  federal  readiness  to  move 
swiftly  and  decisively  to  protect  the  public 
health. 

that  Washington  will  also 
nrlth  like  toughness  against 
other  health  and  comfort  threats,  above  all 
tbe  sundry  klncs  of  air  and  water  pollution 
now  besetting  life  In  America. 

Lifts  the  standard  of  federal  concern  over 
whatever  can  b«  clearly  shown  to  be  inimical 
to  the  public  interest. 

This  newspaE«r  has  never  advocated  or 
accepted  the  ;h;ory  that  public  authorities, 
particularly  he  ilth  authorities,  have  the 
right  or  the  c  uty  to  regulate  individual 
treatment  of  tt  e  human  body.  Such  Inter- 
ference should  re  kept  to  a  minimum.  But 
the  banning  friim  sale  of  a  product  which 
can  be  shown  t)  carry  physical  danger  does 
not  constitute  interference.  It  is  a  normal 
measure  of  protection. 

Health.  Educl  tion.  and  Welfare  Secretary 
Pln(  h's    order    to    withdraw    all 
•yclamates  (other  than  with 
a  physician's  prjescription)   is  a  Justified  use 
of  federal  pKillciag  power. 

Purthermore.  It  shows  considerable  gov- 
ernmental boldness  when  it  is  recalled  that 
the  cyclamate  industry  io  reckoned  to  be 
a  billion-dollar  one  and  the  products  af- 
fected have  beei  i  highly  popular  and  sought- 
after. 

We  hope  that,  where  it  Is  right  and  fitting, 
the  government  will  act  with  equal  boldness 
In  other  fields  v  here  only  broad  governmen- 
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As  la  well  known,  the  American  public 
Is  now  fully  ready  to  give  strong  s\ipport  to 
measures  to  end  the  disgraceful  befouling 
of  the  nation's  air  and  waterways.  In  fact, 
there  is  an  Increasingly  sharp  note  In  the 
public's  demand  to  know  why  more  is  not 
being  done  on  this  crucial  challenge.  This 
public  dissatisfaction  is  heightened  by  the 
feeling  (supported  by  official  studies)  that 
air  pollution  (and  Indeed  water  pollution 
as  well)  Is  still  rising.  One  federal  study 
reckons  that  140  million  tons  of  contami- 
nants are  being  loosed  into  the  American 
air  every  year  compared  with  130  million 
tons  Just  two  years  ago. 

HEW  has  acted  bravely  and  well  in  the 
matter  of  cyclamates.  Le'  us  hope  that  It 
will  find  the  legal  means  to  act  with  like 
boldness  where  pollution  is  concerned.  There 
Is  one  thing  of  which  the  government  can 
be  sure.  And  that  is  that  the  public  will 
heartily  back  it  in  any  such  efforts. 
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A  LACK  OF  FAITH  NEIGHBORHOOD 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


that  of  pollution. 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  appeared  recently  in  the  Ogden 
Standard-Examiner  of  Ogden,  Utah,  re- 
garding the  neighborhood  development 
program  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Since  the  sit- 
uation described  in  the  editorial  is  of 
considerable  consequence  to  the  city  of 
Ogden,  and  I  am  sure  of  considerable 
importance  to  those  other  cities  which 
have  made  NDP  applications,  I  wanted 
to  share  this  editorial  with  you : 
OcDEN's  Neighborhood  Development:  Bocged 
Down  by  Inacttvk  Congress 

The  authorities  operating  the  Neighbor- 
hood Development  Program  (NDP)  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD)  are  almost  like  a  mother  hen 
who  has  but  one  worm  to  pop  into  open 
mouths  of  10  hungry  chicks. 

There's  one  important  difference. 

Mother  HUD  doesn't  have  the  worm — yet. 

We're  worried. 

Ogden 's  among  the  hungry  chicks. 

Unless  Congress  gets  off  Its  Inactve,  politi- 
cally glue  seat  the  NDP  In  Ogden  and  at  least 
299  other  U.S.  cities  will  die  of  starvation. 

If  it  does  succumb.  It'll  be  next  to  Impos- 
sible to  revive. 

The  story,  like  the  tale  of  Mother  Hubbeird 
and  her  renowned  bare  cupboard,  is  long 
and  sad. 

Ogden  voters  earlier  this  year  enthusias- 
tically responded  to  the  call  of  a  citizen's 
committee,  the  Ogden  City  Council  and  ad- 
ministration and  this  newspaper  by  voting 
to  participate  in  a  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Program. 

The  Ogden  vote  was  in  defiance  of  the 
previous  trend  in  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City  had 
turned  down  an  ambitious  urban  renewal 
program.  Provo  had  done  the  same. 

Instead  of  being  No.  2  in  Utah  our  city, 
for  a  change,  was  going  to  be  No.  1  in  the 
long-overdue  movement  of  upgrading  the 
hoiislng  of  its  less  fortunate  residents. 

We  "bought"  the  NDP  program  on  the 
promise  of  HUD  representatives  that  for 
every  dollar  our  municipality  spent  there 
would  be  matching  federal  funds. 

"Great,"  Ogden  voters  said  as  they  went 
to  the  polls. 


But  they  didn't  realize  (Who  did?)  how  the 
Democratic  majorities  In  both  the  House  and 
Senate  and  Washington  would  go  to  almost 
any  length  to  embarrass  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Historically,  the  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  are  voted  by  the 
Congress  Just  before  or  Just  after  that  year 
begins. 

It's  different  this  year. 

The  calendar  insists  it  is  now  Oct.  19.  But 
most  of  the  departmental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1970 — the  financial  year  that  began 
three  months  and  19  days  ago — are  still  hung 
up  along  the  winding  tracks  of  the  congres- 
sional route. 

HUD'S  one  of  the  casualties. 

Like  the  other  departments  who  dont 
know  what  they'll  be  able  to  spend  this  year 
for  sure,  HUD  has  been  operating  on  a  basis 
of  asstunlng — with  Congress'  permission — 
that  it  will  get  as  much  as  It  did  in  fiscal 
1969  for  basic  missions. 

The  Neighborhood  Development  Program's 
not  quite  basic. 

The  requests  by  Ogden  and  299  other  cities 
for  funds  cant  be  honored  until  the  actual 
appropriation  is  In  hand.  HUD  and  the  ad- 
ministratlon  asked  for  $1  billion  for  all 
urban  renewal  activity  in  fiscal  year  1970. 
This  is  $63  million  less  than  appropriated  for 
fiscal  1969.  But  the  House,  following  the 
recommendation  of  its  appropriation  com- 
mittee, approved  only  $850  million.  The  Sen- 
ate hasn't  voted  yet  so  anything  can  happen 
there. 

Even  If  the  admlnlstratlon-HUD  request 
for  91  billion  had  been  doubled  and  been 
granted  by  Congress,  all  30  requests  for 
neighborhood  development  funds  couldn't 
have  been  satisfied. 

If  the  House  figure  holds,  that  worm 
Mother  HUD  will  get  for  those  hungry 
chicks  will  be  skinny  and  not  capable  of 
providing  nourishment  for  all  the  commu- 
nities that  have  their  mouths  open. 

A  spokesman  for  HUD,  calling  us  at  the 
request  of  Rep.  Laurence  J.  Burton,  told  the 
Standard-Examiner  on  Thursday  that  all 
300  NDP  applications  were  "under  review" 
pending  some  determination  of  what  the  final 
policy  will  be. 

Ogden's  is  among  them. 

"The  reqviests  we  have  on  hand  far  ex- 
ceed," he  said  in  a  masterful  understate- 
ment, "the  amount  of  money  likely  to  be- 
come available." 

That's  bad. 

But  there's  one  thing  good,  comparatively. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  are  ronslder- 
Ing  legislation,  in  different  forms,  thut  would 
extend  the  deadline  for  credits  to  be  granted 
for  local  Improvements.  Without  such  an 
extension  the  matching  fund  credit  for  the 
thousands  of  dollars  spent  on  the  new  Weber 
County  Library  wouldn't  count,  if  and  when 
regular  funds  become  available. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  a  bill  that 
extends  from  three  to  four  years  the  period 
of  eligibility  for  matching  funds  in  NDP 
applications  filed  before  last  Au^.  11 — about 
the  time  our  library  credit  ran  out  under 
the  three-year  limitation. 

A  House  version,  reported  out  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  would 
give  a  similar  extra  year  for  both  NDP  and 
urban  renewal  credits  for  "which  pendinij 
applications  were  filed  on  or  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill." 

This  is  even  better — for  Ogden — than  the 
Senate  proposal. 

Our  HUD  source  predicted  that  favorable 
action  on  a  compromise  extension  shouiu 
come  soon. 

That's  only  a  temporary  victory,  however. 

In  the  first  year  of  NDP  projects,  only  35 
cities  were  approved  for  funding.  And  that 
was  when  HUD  actually  had  funds. 

So,  if  and  when  ^Jongress  finally  passes 
the    overdue    HUD    appropriation    for    fiscal 
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1970,  our  odds  on  getting  our  matching  funds 
are  around  10  to  1.  Or  less. 

We  think  we  should  get  the  grant  so  we 
can  show  the  way  to  better  housing  In 
Utah.  After  all,  Ogden  voters  did  believe  the 
federal  authorities  when  they  said  "approve 
this  legislation  and  you'll  get  better  hov-- 
Ing."  If  we  don't  get  the  HUD  funds,  Itll 
be  a  cold  day  in  Utah  before  we  believe  any 
word  from  Washington  again. 


STIFFER  LAW  URGENTLY  NEEDED 
TO  KEEP  SMUT  FROM  MAILS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Postal 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  our  com- 
mittee is  continuing  its  hearings  on  legis- 
lation to  ban  smut  mail  from  being  sent 
to  homes  where  minors  reside.  The  bill  I 
Introduced  some  weeks  ago  is  among 
those  being  considered. 

In  today's  session  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  able  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Nix),  there  was  further  impressive  testi- 
mony in  behalf  of  enabling  legislation. 
Pull  study  of  the  problem  and  possible 
remedies  is  essential. 

Among  those  testifjrlng  were  two  other 
members  of  our  full  Committee  on  Post 
OfiQce  and  Civil  Service,  our  vice  chair- 
man, the  gMitleman  frc«n  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Henderson),  and  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Olsen). 

Others  who  gave  their  views  were  Mario 
Procaccino,  comptroller  of  the  city  of 
New  York;  Lawrence  Speiser,  director  of 
the  Washington  oflBce  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union ;  and  Randel  Shake, 
director  of  the  American  Legion's  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  testimony  of  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Ol- 
sen, merits  the  attention  of  all  Members 
and  I  include  their  texts  with  my  re- 
marks: 

TESTIMONY  OF  THE  HONORABLE  DaVIO  N.  HEN- 
DERSON AT  Hearing  ow  Control  op  Smut 
Mail 

Mr.  Chairman:  First  of  all,  I  want  to 
commend  this  subcommittee  for  the  Interest 
It  has  shown  In  moving  to  take  prompt  action 
to  restrict  smut  maUers. 

The  press  release  Issued  by  Chairman  Nix 
on  October  6  was,  I  am  sure,  welcome  news 
to  thousands  and  thousands  of  citizens  who 
have  been  outraged  by  the  receipt,  unsolic- 
ited, through  the  malls  of  pandering  ad- 
vertisements with  pictures  and  descriptions 
lurid  almost  beyond  belief. 

All  of  us  know  the  background  which  has 
brought  us  to  our  present  state  of  affairs. 
Obviously,  we  do  not  all  agree  on  what  is 
and  is  not  obscene  and  pornographic. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Venus  de 
Mllo  and  Michaelangelo's  David  might  be 
considered  obscene  by  some.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  Shakespeare  and  the  Holy 
Bible  use  four-letter  words  and  describe 
sexual  activity. 

And  seizing  upon  this  fact  and  the  ruling 
by  the  Supreme  Court  that  not  only  must 
material,  to  be  obscene  and  pornographic 
under  the  meaning  of  present  statutes,  be 
designed  to  appeal  primarily  to  prurient  in- 
terests, but  must  also  be  utterly  without  re- 
deeming social  value;  smut  mailers  have  been 
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able,  virtually  with  Impunity,  to  fiood  the 
mails  wtth  unsolicited  advertisements  that 
almost  literally  would  make  your  hair  stand 
on  end. 

I  believe  that  no  matter  what  this  com- 
mittee and  this  Congress  do,  the  question 
of  what  Is  and  is  not  obscene  and  porno- 
graphic is  going  to  continue  to  be  raised  in 
the  Courts  and  Is  going  to  continue  to  plague 
us  for  a  long  time. 

And  as  we  all  know,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  Is  going  into  this  question  in  a 
broad  and  general  way. 

antipandering  law  good  start 

Our  full  committee  reported:  the  Congress 
adopted  and  the  President  signed  into  law 
the  present  antipandering  law.  It  is  good, 
as  far  as  It  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

It  provides  a  tool  by  which  a  recipient  of 
offensive  mail  can  sign  a  form  which  the 
local  Postmaster  will  send  to  the  mailer  and 
have  the  recipient's  name  taken  off  the  list 
of  that  jjartlcular  mailer. 

The  weakness  here  is  that  the  protection 
is  only  after-the-fact  protection  and  protec- 
tion against  only  a  particular  mailer. 

In  the  President's  proposal  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  many  of  us  have  introduced,  is 
a  provision  for  a  nationwide  list  to  be  made 
up  of  persons  who  do  not  want  to  receive 
pandering  advertisements. 

The  list  would  be  sold,  at  cost,  to  those 
Intending  to  mall  out  such  advertisements, 
and  the  mailer  would  subject  himself  to 
penalty  if  anyone  whose  name  had  been  on 
the  list  for  as  long  as  thirty  days  received 
any  such  material. 

This  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
in  my  Judgment  after  considerable  thought 
and  study,  it  has  three  serious  drawbacks. 

The  first  Is  that  It  is  cumbersome,  com- 
plicated and  would  undoubtedly  result  both 
in  administrative  headaches  and  consider- 
able expense  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  second  Is  that  there  Is  a  30-day  time 
lapse  between  the  placing  of  the  name  on 
the  list  and  the  affording  of  protection.  Re- 
vised lists  would  have  to  be  Issued  every 
month. 

The  third  Is  that  the  smut  mailer  would 
be  delighted  to  get  his  hands  on  such  a  list 
as  he  would  save  a  lot  of  expense  by  deleting 
those  names. 

COMMISSION   MADE  INTERIM  REPORT 

Last  year  the  Congress  created  a  Commis- 
sion on  Obscenity  and  Pornography  and  di- 
rected It  to  report  back  to  us  and  to  the 
President  In  January,  1970  its  findings  and 
recommendations  with  regard  to  this  vital 
subject. 

Although  not  directed  to  do  so,  this  body 
filed  an  interim  report  in  August  of  this  year, 
and  the  only  specific  reconunendatlon  it 
made  for  action  now  is  the  provision  incor- 
porated Into  HR  13585  and  related  bills. 

HR  13585  takes  the  approach  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  establishing  a  list  of  mall  patrons 
who  do  not  wish  to  receive  sexually-oriented 
materials,  but  makes  It  a  local  list  to  be 
maintained  at  each  local  post  office.  The  pro- 
cedure is  quite  simple  and  should  not  in- 
volve any  serious  administrative  burden  or 
much  cost. 

The  bill  directs  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, through  normal  administrative  action, 
devise  a  symbol.  This  symbol  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  placed  on  the  cover  of  any  piece 
of  mall  containing  sexually-oriented  matter 
as  such  matter  is  described  In  the  bill. 

Then  It  provides  that  any  mail  patron  can 
advise  his  local  Postmaster  that  he  would 
like  his  name  and  the  names  of  minor  mem- 
bers of  his  household  placed  on  a  local  list 
to  be  maintained  in  the  local  Post  Office. 
Then  any  mall  received  bearing  the  desig- 
nated symbol  simply  would  not  be  delivered 
to  anyone  whose  name  was  on  the  local  list. 

The  bUl  does  not  attempt  to  declare  that 
sexually-oriented  mall  is  obscene  or  porno- 
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graphic.  It  does  not  attempt  to  declare  that 
such  material  cannot  be  sent  through  the 
mails.  It  does  not  attempt  to  prohibit  a  trans- 
action between  consenting  adults  involTlng 
such  material.  For  these  reasons,  I  believe 
that  the  Constitutional  arguments  involving 
the  First  Amendment  and  freedom  of  expres- 
sion do  not  come  into  play  at  all. 

AIMED     AT     UNSOLICrrCD     MAIL 

All  the  bill  does  Is  provide  the  mail  patron 
with  a  mechanism  for  exercising  his  right 
not  to  receive  any  such  mall  unsolicited. 

It  is  superior  to  the  President's  nationwide 
list  in  that: 

(1)  It  is  much  less  of  an  administrative 
burden  and  much  less  expensive. 

(2)  It  affords  the  patron  immediate  pro- 
tection from  the  time  his  name  goes  on  the 
list. 

(3)  It  does  not  do  the  smut  mailer  a  favor 
by  forewarning  him  not  to  send  his  mate- 
rials to  certain  persons. 

To  guard  against  a  mailer  pleading  that 
placing  the  symbol  on  the  cover  violates  his 
Constitutional  rights  against  self-incrimi- 
nation, the  bill  specifically  provides  that 
compliance  by  a  mailer  with  this  law  cannot 
be  used  as  evidence  against  him  or  as  a 
basis  for  initiating  or  pursuing  an  Investiga- 
tion against  him. 

:  does  not,  of  course,  grant  him  immunity 
from  prosecution  under  the  basic  laws  gov- 
erning obscenity,  but  It  does  guarantee  him 
that  the  compliance  with  the  law  Involving 
the  symbol  shall  not  be  a  basis  for  such 
prosecution. 

We  need  other  laws,  such  as  the  one  so 
many  of  us  have  Introduced  providing  for 
the  protection  of  minors. 

ONE    MORE     STEP AND     NEEDED 

But  this  one  bill,  which  goes  a  step  beyond 
the  present  antipandering  law,  but  which 
avoids  the  bramble  thicket  of  what  consti- 
tutes pornography  and  obscenity  Is  one 
which  we  should  enact  separately  and  with- 
out delay. 

It  Is  one  in  which  this  subcommittee  and 
ovu-  full  committee  has  unquestioned  Jurls- 
dictton  since  it  relates  only  to  the  use  of  the 
malls. 

It  has  been  co-sponsored  by  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  members  of  our  full  com- 
mittee, both  Democrats  and  Republicans  and 
thus  would  be  assured  of  favorable  consider- 
ation by  the  full  committee  if  reported  by 
this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  subcommittee 
report  HR  13585  and  its  companion  bills 
promptly  as  a  separate  measure;  one  which 
does  not  bog  down  in  complications  as  so 
many  of  the  other  measures  do.  and  one 
which  we  can  use  as  the  vehicle  of  fulfilling 
the  pledge  so  many  of  us  have  made  to  give 
to  our  postal  patrons  some  real  protection 
against  receiving  unsolicited  smut  maU. 

Statement  by  the  Honorable  Arnold  Olskn 
Before  Postal  Operations  Subcommittee 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  endorse  the  work  of  this  Subcom- 
mittee In  taking  up  the  matter  of  obscenity 
legislation. 

The  subject  is  an  emotional  one.  Those 
who  express  their  opposition  to  any  regula- 
tion of  pornography  do  so  ^y  means  of  ridi- 
cule rather  than  meeting  the  Issues. 

Over  250  thousand  Americans  have  applied 
for  postal  orders  banning  ero''c  advertising 
from  their  homes  under  the  pandering  law 
passed  during  the  90th  Congress  as  the  re- 
sult of  hearings  held  by  this  Subcommit- 
tee and  as  a  result  of  an  amendment  to  the 
postal  rates  bill. 

The  pandering  law  authored  by  Congress- 
man Cunningham  went  into  effect  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  It  was  a  courageous  first 
step  on  a  long  road. 

But  much  needs  to  be  done  and  the  quar- 
ter of  a  million  Americans  who  have  ««n- 
plained  to  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
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the  tbouaands  df  outraged  constltuenta  who 
h»ve  complained  to  the  Congress  want  more 
help  and  their  ^otce  will  not  be  silenced  by 
ridicule.  : 

I  am  confident  that  this  Subcommittee 
will  answer  thefr  Indignation  with  sensible 
and  constltutloi^al  legislation. 

MUCK   MISU^OnSTANDINC  OF  RULINGS 

There  has  be^n  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing aboutjthe  position  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Ojilted  States  on  the  subject 
of  obscenity  regjilatlon. 

The  Court's  I)aslc  position  in  the  case  of 
Roth  V.  United  States  254  U.S.  476,  1957  was 
a  common  sens^  one.  This  decision  reversed 
a  100-year  old  ^ngllsh  case,  Regina  v.  Hlck- 
lin.  which  held  that  the  basis  of  obscenity 
legislation  was  Ithe  protection  of  weak  per- 
sons from  ther^selves  by  keeping  pornog- 
raphy out  of  thjelr  hands. 

It  made  the  standard  for  all  reading  mat- 
ter childlike  In  ^rder  to  protect  children  and 
hat  is  more,  under  the  de- 
uld  be  Judged  not  only  by 
portions  of  it  rather  than 


the  Immature, 
clsion  a  book  a 
Its  cover  but  b; 
as  a  whole. 

This  decision 
stricted  standi 
should  not  ha 
prosecutions.  I 
enforcement 


irhlle  establishing  a  more  re- 
for  obscenity  regulation, 
interfered  wiih  obscenity 
did  Interfere  because  law 
Beers  prefer  to  proceed 
against  a  bookl  or  thing  rather  than  the 
parson.  sAlUng  pornography. 
-  Because  of  th*  conflict  over  procedure,  the 
method  of  prosecution.  Court  decisions  be- 
came confusing  I  in  that  the  Court  Itself,  as 
stated  by  Justice  Marshall  in  Redrup  v.  New 
York  386  US  767.  split  into  5  schools  of 
thought  over  thje  definition  of  obscenity  on 
a  9  member  count. 

THERE  IS  COMMON  FRONT  ON  COURT 

What  has  emerged,  however,  is  a  common 
front  on  the  parft  of  a  majority  of  the  Court 
on  matters  they  do  agree  on  and  that  agree- 
ment covers  considerable  territory. 

The  Court  in  the  Redrup  case  pointed  out 
that  the  State  find  Government  in  general 
had  an  interest  in  protecting  the  morals  of 
children.  In  protecting  the  privacy  of  the 
home  and  Indmduals  from  offensive  sales- 
manship and  In  protecting  the  public  from 
what  the  Supreme  Court  had  defined  as 
pandering  adver^slng  in  Ginzburg  v.  United 
States  383  US.  4^3.  1963. 

This  Subcommittee  has  before  it  bills 
which  specifically  define  nonmailable  matter 
in  medical  term*,  places  the  administrative 
burden  for  keeping  pornography  away  from 
the  homes  of  thpse  who  specifically  request 
that  the  Governfnent  so  protect  them,  and 
protects   children    through   provisions   based 


on  a  New  York 
Glnsburg  v.  Ue^ 


State  statute  discussed  in 
York  390  U.S.  629,  1968. 
This  Is  the  approach  taken  in  H.R.  10867.  a 
bill  by  Mr.  Duls  tl,  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  our  Committee.  I  agree  with  this 
approach  and  I  si  ipport  it. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

defense  of  those  who  will  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  need  for  sensible  action  by  wrap- 
ping themselves  in  the  flag  and  the  consti- 
tution. 

AMEBICAN  PKOPLB  WANT  ACTIOH 

Such  individuals  have  their  constituents 
and  we  have  ours — the  American  people.  I 
don't  believe  that  250  thousand  Americans 
are  wrong,  and  I  believe  that  literally  mil- 
lions more  want  action  to  protect  the  family 
mailbox  and  their  children  from  smut  mall. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  have  submitted  for  the  record  examples 
of  the  kind  of  material  that  my  constitu- 
ents have  received  and'  to  also  submit  an 
outstanding  article  on  the  subject  of  obscen- 
ity generally. 

The  article  by  Larry  Ellson  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana  Law  School  entitled  "Ob- 
scenity: A  Compromise  Proposal,"  suggests 
that  what  needs  to  be  done  is  to  establish 
firmly  the  right  of  privacy  by  providing  a 
tort  right  for  citizens  so  that  they  can  pro- 
tect themselves  against  any  pornographer. 
no  matter  how  Important  in  the  publishing 
Industry,  through  litigation. 

I  would  like  to  request  that  your  staff 
look  into  the  matter  of  providing  a  means 
of  court  action  in  our  Federal  courts  so  that 
citizens  do  not  have  to  rely  entirely  on  the 
criminal  law.  Whether  or  not  such  a  provi- 
sion is  added  to  legislation  recommended  by 
this  Committee,  the  very  fact  that  such  a 
study  is  taking  place  should  give  smut  mail- 
ers cause  for  concern.  Thank  you. 
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macarthur's    return    to    the 
philippines— 25  years  ago 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr,  Speaker,  October  20 
marked  the  25th  anniversary  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur's  return  to  Leyte  in 
the  Philippines,  and  this  is  a  fitting  time 
to  take  a  moment  for  reflection  on  this 
great  turning  point  in  the  war  in  the 
Pacific. 

General  MacArthur  splashed  ashore 
from  a  landing  craft  onto  the  shores  of 
Leyte  and  issued  his  rallying  cry  to  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  said : 

I  have  returned  .  .  .  Rally  to  me  .  .  .  Rise 
and  strike! 

The  seiziu-e  of  Leyte.  in  the  center  of 
the  Philippine  archipelago,  meant  the 
splitting  of  this  island  chain  and  with  it 
the  immobilization  of  the  main  Japanese 
forces  on  Mindanao  and  Luzon. 

By  day's  end.  Allied  forces  were  ashore 
in  force  in  spite  of  enemy  resistance,  difiQ- 
cult  terrain  and  terrible  heat.  General 
MacArthur  and  the  free  world  forces  had 
returned.  Before  another  year  had 
passed,  the  entire  Philippines  would  be 
liberated. 

It  was  the  promise  of  this  return  that 
kept  up  the  resistance  of  the  Phillipine 
people  for  2' j  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
maintained  the  morale,  spirit  and  loy- 
alty of  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Citizens  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  begin  work  on  a  com- 
memorative stamp  in  honor  of  the  service 
given  his  country  by  General  MacArthur 
and  time  the  release  of  this  stamp  to 
coincide  with  the  anniversary  of  the 
general's  birth. 


NATIONAL     BUSINESS     WOMEN'S 
WEEK 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP    PCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion this  week  is  observing  National  Busi- 
ness Women's  Week,  October  19  through 
25.  Across  the  country  more  than  3,800 
member  clubs  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
en will  spotlight  the  role  of  women  in 
today's  world. 

This  is  an  annual  observance  that  has 
special  significance  this  year  since  the 
federation  is  marking  Its  50th  anniver- 
sary. During  the  past  half  century,  the 
federation  has  worked  constantly,  not 
only  to  achieve  equal  rights  as  citizens 
for  women,  but  to  elevate  standards  for 
them  in  business  and  professional  life ;  to 
promote  their  interests  and  bring  about 
a  spirit  of  cooperation;  to  extend  op- 
portunities to  them  through  education 
In  industrial,  scientific,  and  vocational 
activities. 

The  federation's  success  can  be  meas- 
ured by  Its  enormous  growth  since  its 
founding  July  16,  1919,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
by  212  women  representing  42  of  the  45 
States  then  in  existence.  Today  the  fed- 
eration numbers  180,000  members  from 
every  State,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  It 
has  made  its  voice  heard  on  legislation 
in  the  past  and  this  year,  during  its  an- 
nual convention,  it  outlined  a  five-point 
program  for  the  future  which  includes 
the  following  items: 

Support  of  legislation  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide equality  of  rights  under  the  law  will 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  because  of  sex. 

To  work  actively  for  pending  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a  broadened  head-of- 
household  benefit  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code;  to  Increase  personal  ex- 
emption and  credit  for  dependents  and 
to  provide  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  tax  burden. 

To  propose  and  support  legislation 
providing  uniform  working  hours,  con- 
ditions, pay,  and  opportunities  for  men 
and  women;  equal  treatment  for  them 
in  survivor  and  retirement  benefits  and 
Increased  child  care  education. 

To  propose  and  support  State  legisla- 
tion for  uniform  jury  services  and  quali- 
fications in  the  selection  of  men  and 
women  for  jury  duty. 

To  propose  and  support  legislation  for 
more  effective  crime  control  and  law  en- 
forcement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  note  the 
Pennsylvania  branch  of  the  national 
federation  met  this  past  weekend  in 
Harrisburg  and  honored  three  of  my  con- 
stituents in  the  20th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict for  their  services  and  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  organization's  ideals  and 
objectives.  Cited  by  the  State  group  were 
O.  Jean  Hoffman  of  Dravosburg,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  McKeesport  Area  School 
Board;  M.  Rlgby  Hill,  now  retired  as  ad- 
ministrative secretary  of  the  school 
board  but  still  treasurer  of  the  teachers' 
pension  fund,  and  Irene  M.  Atwater.  a 
past  president  of  the  McKeesport  BPW 
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Club  and  the  assistant  to  the  solicitor 
of  the  city  of  McKeesport. 

I  salute  these  women.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  extend  my  congratulations  to  the  na- 
tional federation  on  the  occasion  of  its 
50th  anniversary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Immedli^tely,  somehow  everything  will  turn 
out  all  right  despite  the  obvious  aiul  Immi- 
nent dangers.  It  will  not. 

Americans  should  view  with  suspicion  the 
thought  that  there  is  an  Instant  solution  in 
Instant  surrender. 


TRUTH  MUST  RISE  ABOVE  CLAMOR 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22.  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  Union,  Oct.  9,  1969] 
TRtTTH  Must  Risk  Above  Clamor 

Again  there  is  a  strong  riptide  of  activity 
m  the  United  States  of  America  which  seeks 
to  induce  President  Nixon  simply  to  abandon 
South  Vietnam. 

The  riptide  is  visible  In  Congress  where.  In- 
dividually and  in  small  groups,  legislators  are 
urging  a  condemnation  of  the  American  com- 
mitment In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  riptide  is  also  visible  in  the  national 
agitation — professional  or  naive — for  a  dem- 
onstration Oct.  15  to  force  President  Nixon  to 
make  a  more  firm  but  generally  undefined 
commitment  to  retreat. 

Amid  the  clamor  of  the  claques,  there  are 
some  things  that  are  evident  and  even  more 
that  are  not— things  that  Americans  would 
do  well  to  keep  in  mind  as  they  try  to  distill 
some  truth  from  the  confusion. 

The  first  Is  that  whatever  the  mistakes  of 
the  past,  the  United  States  cannot  roll  back 
the  calendar  In  South  Vietnam.  We  have  to 
deal  with  the  war  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
realities. 

And  we  must,  in  seeking  the  truth,  chal- 
lenge the  depth  of  thinking  as  well  as  the 
credenUals  of  the  experts,  be  they  self- 
styled  or  real. 

It  U  a  truth  and  a  reality  that  the  United 
States  is  diminishing  Its  Vietnam  commit- 
ment at  a  rate  deemed  prudent  by  the  per- 
son upon  whose  shoulders  falls  the  respon- 
sibility for  making  the  awesome  judgment — 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

What  exactly  do  the  critics  of  our  current 
actions  want?  More  rapid  withdrawal?  How 
rapid?  Is  open  retreat  their  real  object? 

Do  the  critics  of  the  war  know  whether  It 
is  possible  to  move  our  men  home  from  Viet- 
nam more  rapidly  simply  from  the  stand- 
point of  logistics? 

Wotild  those  who  favor  pellmell  withdrawal 
be  willing  to  endorse  the  inevitable  blood- 
bath in  Southeast  Asia  that  such  a  retreat 
would  create? 

Are  those  who  urge  our  surrender  In  Viet- 
nam prepared  to  accept  the  responsibility  for 
its  effect  upon  the  hundreds  of  our  young 
men  being  held  prisoners  by  North  Vietnam? 
Several  already  have  been  executed  and 
Hanoi  says  it  may  "try"  the  remainder  as 
war  criminals. 

Is  the  Greek  chorus  baying  at  the  heels  of 
the  President  prepared  to  face  the  world- 
wide Implications  of  a  United  States'  sur- 
render? 

The  fact  is  they  advocate  nothing  but  the 
negative — get  out.  Has  anybody  heard  ac- 
ceptable positive  programs  from  these  self- 
styled    experts   to   preserve   the   seedling   of 

self  determination  in  Vietnam  and  prevent 

the  writing  of  an  Ignominious,  bloody  chap- 
ter in  our  history? 

We  have  not  heard  them. 

All  that  we  have  heard  so  far  is  that  if  we 

vaporize  the  American  presence  in  Vietnam 


SOUTH  AFRICA  ADVERTISES 
LEGALIZED  RACISM 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr,  Leslie 
H.  Whitten  In  "South  Africa  on  Madi- 
son Avenue,"  which  appears  In  the  Octo- 
ber 1969  Issue  of  the  Progressive,  writes 
that  the  racist  South  African  Govern- 
ment has  allocated  more  than  $1.75  mil- 
lion in  3  years  to  the  propagandizing  of 
the  American  people.  During  a  similar 
period,  Mr.  Whitten  estimates  that  black 
South  Africans  spent  about  $8,000. 

This  disparity  in  public  relations  In- 
vestment, fortunately,  is  not  reflected  in 
the  editorial  treatment  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  usually  re^'eives  in  our 
mass  media.  The  first  requisite  of  a  suc- 
cessful public  relations  campaign  is  a 
good  product.  And  modem  advertising 
techniques  cannot  hide  the  true  face  of 
the  apartheid  system. 

I  introduce  the  Whitten  article  Into 
the  Record  because  it  illustrates  the 
great  effort  the  South  Africans  make  to 
give  a  positive  image  to  their  social  sys- 
tem. While  they  may  score  minor  suc- 
cesses, the  vast  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  recognize  apartheid  for  what 
it  is — legalized  racism. 
The  article  follows: 

SotTTH  Africa  on  Madison  Avenue 
(By  Leslie  H.  Whitten) 
(Note. — Leslie  H.  Whitten  is  assistant 
bureau  chief  of  Hearst  Newspapers  in  Wash- 
ington. Previously  he  was  on  the  staff  of 
The  Washington  Post,  United  Press  Interna- 
tional, and  Radio  Free  Europe.  He  has  spe- 
cialized in  Investigative  reporting,  and  he  is 
visiting  associate  professor  at  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity.) 

In  Washington's  Montgomery  county 
suburbs,  "apartheid"  is  losing  ground — one 
(20,000  Negro  breadwinner  at  a  time.  The 
laws  of  country  and  county,  a  generally 
liberal  outlook,  and  the  high  cost  of  housing 
have  combined  to  make  integration  pos- 
sible, marginal,  and  middle-class. 

But  the  schools,  during  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  the  1968  elections,  sprouted  a  dra- 
gon's teeth  minority  of  Wallaceltcs,  animat- 
ing a  number  of  teachers  to  try  to  find  the 
dragon — either  by  plain  talk  on  American 
racism  or.  Indirectly,  by  asking  students  to 
explore  race  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

At  Northwood  High  School,  where  my  six- 
teen-year-old son  goes,  an  Imaginative  his- 
tory teacher  proffered  South  African  race 
policies  as  one  subject  for  the  final  essay  ex- 
amination. My  SOD.  apple  of  an  ACLU  tree, 
had  shown  some  sett  spots  toward  Wallace, 
and  my  wife  and  I  cooed  approvingly  when 
he  opted  for  an  essay  on  apartheid,  the  offi- 
cial policy  of  racial  segregation  in  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  to  promote  and  main- 
tain white  domination.  A  newspaperman.  I 
piled  him  with  our  office  "morgue"  files, 
made  up  mainly  of  critical  articles  from 
The  New  York  Times  and  The  Washinffton 
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Pott.  He  also  chewed  through  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,  which  gave  South  Africa 
a  slower  but  equally  hot  roasting  on  such 
things  as  the  SbarpeTllle  massacre. 

The  preliminary  resultt — which  he  allowed 
us  to  read — were  gratifying  In  a  prima  facie 
way.  They  refiected  his  sources.  But,  con- 
science-panged,  I  suggested  he  get  the  ether 
side  of  the  story  from  the  South  African 
embassy  in  Washington. 

He  made  the  arrangements.  I  drove  to  the 
chancery,  a  gracious  mansion  in  the  grand 
Washington  diplomatic  style  across  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue's  "Embafsy  Row"  from  the 
larger  British  Embassy. 

The  blonde  receptionist,  pneumatically 
Dutch,  dirndl  pretty,  seemed  honestly 
touched  that  anyone  would  voluntarily  seek 
out  South  Africa's  official  verrlon  of  apart- 
heid. She  left  me  only  a  breath's  span  to 
t'.iank  her  between  her  own  "thank  you's." 
I  drove  home  with  the  apartheid  packet,  al- 
ready ImpreFsed  with  Its  weight  and  variety, 
and  turned  the  expensively-printed  material 
over  to  my  son.  He  balanced  out  his  essay, 
managed  to  extract  a  "B"  from  it,  and  was 
subsequently  able  to  debate  us  creditably 
on  every  one  of  our  antl-apartheld  points 
but  this  one: 

"If  you  believe  that  one  human  being 
ough„  to  have  the  same  basic  rights  as  an- 
other, then  how  come  3.6  million  whites, 
minus  a  scattering  of  dissidents,  are  dictat- 
ing much  of  the  lives  of  more  than  fifteen 
million  non-whites?" 

When  the  dialogue  was  done,  we  wondered 
why  he  had  not  gotten  an  "A."  Intrigued 
that  anything  could  prevail  with  my  inde- 
pendent-minded son  where  eleven  years  of 
educators  had  only  endured,  I  browsed 
through  the  packet's  thirteen  separate  ar- 
ticles, books,  and  pamphlets.  Someone  was 
spending  a  great  deal  of  money  to  get  the 
South  African  government's  story  told — and 
told  expertly. 

Th:  583  pages  of  material  had  something 
for  us  all. 

The  prestige-minded  curious  get  a  Foreign 
Affairs  article  (though  surely  there  was 
something  fresher  than  October.  1964  of  the 
same  distinguished  kidney).  The  writer. 
Charles  A.  W.  Manning.  London  School  of 
Economics  professor  emeritus,  born  and  edu- 
cated in  South  Africa,  describes  his  theory  of 
the  source  of  bad  publicity  about  apart- 
held:  "In  few  cases,  if  any,  can  a  Commu- 
nist-encouraged, if  not  necessarily  Commu- 
■  nlEt-inspired.  campaign  of  systematic  mc^S- 
englneerlng  have  met  with  comparable  suc- 
cess in  the  Western  world  .  .  ." 

For  the  lumpen  bourgeois,  there  is  a  Read- 
er's Digest  reprint,  also  vintage.  Pleatant- 
vllle  1963  in  this  case.  In  It,  industrialist  and 
former  Presidential  adviser,  the  late  Clarence 
B  Randall,  concluded  that  "the  white  peo- 
ple of  South  Africa  are  charged  with  a  great 
responsibility  toward  the  black  people,  and 
they  know  it.  In  the  end,  they  wlU  do 
right  .  .  ." 

The  packet  has  a  mixed  bag  for  the  busi- 
nessman, including  a  leaflet  of  the  conserva- 
tive American  Security  Council  which  both 
soothes  ("the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  not 
subject  to  insult"  in  South  Africa)  and  In- 
cites ("the  Communists  are  trying  to  use 
the  issue  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa  to  ac- 
complish their  ever-present  purpose  of  split- 
ting the  Free  World's  united  front"). 

Por  the  culttire  buff,  there  are  128  pages 
of  "cultiual  and  art"  with  striking  native 
graphics  and  summaries  of  South  African 
writing  and  poetry,  both  black  and  white 
The  poet  D.  J.  Opperman,  a  white  poet  little 
known  outside  South  Africa,  is  much  praised. 
The  Internationally-respected  novelists,  Alan 
Paton  and  Doris  Lesslng,  get  also-ran  notice. 
Both  novelists  deplore  the  plight  of  the 
blacks. 

There  Is  much  more:  a  fact  book  telling 
that  each  white  South  ATrlcan  family  pays 
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$280  a  year  for  B^ntu  education  and  develop- 
ment;  a  114-pfl^e  ap«rth«id  white  paper 
called  "Progress  Through  Separate  Devel- 
opment," and,  inoet  beautiful,  eighty-one 
pages  on  "Photogenic  South  Africa."  with 
frameable  pictures  of  elephants,  kllpsprlng- 
ers.  impala,  and  Ndebele  tribesmen. 

The  aggregate  effect  of  all  this  is,  at  the 
least,  to  wonder  whether  one  has  been  fair. 
True,  there  Is  a  patronizing  quality  to  the 
picture  of  the  blkck  doctor  surprising  white 
surgeons  In  a  Bantu  hospital  with  his  agil- 
ity. True,  there  \a  an  uncharitable  moment 
of  confused  reciill  over  a  fatherly  white 
among  the  many!  smiling  young  of  Transkel 
(a  native  reservo)  :  Stalin,  was  it,  with  the 
Ukrainian  kids?  tHltler  collecting  a  bouquet 
from  a  rosy  Oretihen?  But  the  total  Is  enor- 
mously wlnnlng4-unttl,  and  unless,  one  is 
burned  by  the  favlng  fact  that  this  stuff 
Is  prepared  by  wtilte  men  for  white  men.  The 
authentic  voice  t>f  the  fifteen  million  non- 
whites  is  nowhere  heard.  The  thoughts  of 
South  Africa's  Ilobel  Prize  winning  chief, 
the  late  A.  J.  Lu^buli.  are  missing.  So  Is  the 
harsh  yawp  of  M^galiso  Robert  Sobukwe  of 
the  proscribed  nan  Afrlcanlst  Congress.  So 
are  the  political  ^eals  of  countless  others  in 
that  vast  mute  or  gagged  or  exiled  ma- 
jority. They  are  being  witnessed  for  by 
the  3  6  million  wqites. 

Weeks  later,  a4  part  of  my  regular  news- 
parper  ckeeks,  I  i^ent  by  the  Foreign  Agents 
reglstraUen  section  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment where  non- diplomats  working  for  for- 
eign government!  must  register  and  detail 
their  activities.  I  leafed  through  the  recent 
reports. 

When  I  reache< .  the  items  on  South  Africa, 
my  sixteen-year-cld's  packet  about  apartheid 
surfaced  on  my  cilnd.  How  much  was  South 
Africa's  governm(nt  spending  to  convince  us 
that  apartheid  n  as  the  humanitarian  final 
solution  for  ths  country's  non-whites — 
Xhosas.  Zulus.  "(;ape  Coloreds,"  Bapedi,  In- 
dians, Tswanas,  Sbangaans.  and  so  many 
others  who.  since  they  do  not  qualify  aa 
whites,  do  not  qi  allfy  as  full  citizens? 

The  files,  ably  tended  and  far  more  com- 
plete than  those  (or  domestic  lobbyists  kept 
by  the  House  Clerk  in  Congress,  gave  this 
answer: 

Through  the  ilouth  African  Information 
Service,  the  Souti  African  Tourist  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  Soath  Africa  Foundation,  its 
three  main  organs  in  the  United  States,  the 
Republic  has  allocated  more  than  $1.75  mil- 
lion. In  less  than  three  years,  to  publicize 
the  country's  natural,  social,  and  political 
wonders. 

The  other  sid«  of  this  substantial  coin, 
clearly,  is  how  much  the  black  South  Afri- 
cans are  spendln  f  to  tell  their  story.  There 
are  five  of  their  o:  •ganizations  registered  with 
the  Justice  Department.  Assuming  their  filed 
reports  are  equal  y  correct,  they  have  spent 
less  than  $8,000  d  uring  the  same  three  yeara. 

Eight  thousand  dollars  against  $1.75  mil- 
lion! The  David  and  Goliath  character  of 
this  communicatians  contest  would  be  musi- 
cal comedy  material  were  it  not  that  even 
this  tiny  pebble  in  David's  slingshot,  this 
$8,000.  has  produced  some  pamphlets — In- 
cluded in  the  files — that  raise  nasty,  weltish 
questions.  Is  it  trie,  as  one  of  the  minuscule 
black  African  groups  claims,  that  South  Afri- 
can police  and  troops  cold-bloodedly  mur- 
dered people  lemonstrating  peacefully 
against  a  relocatlsn  program  in  South  We«t 
Africa?  (This  is  I,  territory  held  by  the  Re- 
public under  a  19  20  League  of  Nations  man- 
date, now  in  dispute.)  I  found  no  record  of 
this  incident — in  which  it  was  repwrted  that 
some  blacks  were  tilled — in  the  government's 
apartheid  packet.  There  were  no  dead  bodies 
among  the  kllpsp  ringers  and  impala. 

My  son's  packet ,  I  soon  discovered  from  the 
Justice  Departmeut  filings,  is  only  a  fragment 
of  the  South  Afri  ;an  government  effort.  The 
Tourist  Corporation,   with  offices  in  Rocke- 
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feller  Center,  describes  some  of  Its  activities 
for  Just  one  six  months  period: 

"Tourism  promotional  tours  were  under- 
taken by  staff  members  to  travel  agents  in 
the  following  cltlee:  Boeton,  Hartford,  Chi- 
cago. Detroit,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Houston, 
Dallas.  Miami.  Palm  Beach,  Pensacola,  Cler- 
month,  OalnesviUe,  Fort  Walton  and  Louis- 
ville. 

"The  South  African  Tourist  Corporation  in 
conjunction  with  South  African  Airways, 
South  African  Railways,  and  the  South  Afri- 
can Commercial  Consul  in  New  Orleans,  had 
a  Joint  exhibition  at  the  Texas  State  Pair 
In  Dallas  ... 

"Film  show  presentations  were  held  at 
the  following  dtles:  Boeton.  Hartford,  New 
York.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Cleveland.  Columbus. 
Houston.  Dallas.  Miami,  Pensacola,  and  Palm 
Beach." 

There  were  also  969  telecasts  with  an  esti- 
mated combined  audience  of  more  than 
thirty  million.  One  travel  film,  with  unthink- 
ing Irony,  was  named  "Portrait  In  Color." 
There  was  a  guest  trip  for  a  magazine  writer; 
almost  100,000  pieces  of  travel  literature  for 
agencies,  individuals,  and  newspapers  were 
distributed,  and  6.867  telephone  and  mail 
InquirUes  were  bandied. 

While  this  flood  of  good  news  from  the 
South  African  government  was  reaching  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  American 
people,  the  black  African  National  Congress 
(whose  president  for  many  years  was  Chief 
Luthull )  was  mailing  out  fifty  copies  of  its 
monthly  to  libraries  and  to  a  newspaper  or 
two.  Its  U.S.  representative,  Bethuel  Pltorl 
Setai,  a  thirty-year-old  student,  was  speak- 
ing to  a  small  gathering  of  Presbyterian  min- 
isters on  apartheid  and  to  a  group  of  Quakers 
on  "non-violence  in  South  Africa." 

The  contrasts  go  far  deeper  than  the  vol- 
lume  of  word-fiow. 

Setai.  whose  headquarters  in  New  York 
has  no  telephone,  operates  with  no  budget. 
His  only  big  contributions  totaled  $6,252. 
given  more  than  two  years  ago  so  the  office 
could  be  set  up.  South  African  born,  Setai 
fled  to  Tanzania  and  entered  the  United 
States  in  1962. 

Poverty  being  relative.  Setal's  group  Is  the 
plutocrat  among  the  black  South  African  or- 
ganizations in  the  U.S.  The  four  others,  the 
Pan  Afrlcanlst  Congress,  the  South  West 
Africa  People's  Organization,  the  South  West 
Africa  National  Union,  and  the  South  West 
Africa  National  United  Front,  reported  a 
total  intake  of  $1,350  in  the  last  three  years. 
The  figure  may  be  somewhat  higher  because 
of  the  irregularity  of  their  reporting — much 
of  it  without  beneflt  of  typewriter. 

For  comparison  with  the  five  mlnlgroups. 
the  Information  Service  of  South  Africa,  with 
offices  on  Madison  Avenue,  spent  $209,417  in 
one  six  month  period  last  year,  almost  all  of 
it  for  films,  printing,  and  related  costs. 

The  director,  Lourens  Erasmus  Smlt  de 
Villiers,  like  his  countrymen  In  the  mini- 
groups,  is  In  his  thirties — thirty-four  to  be 
exact — and  born  in  South  Africa.  Unlike 
them,  when  he  came  to  this  country  he 
stayed  first  at  New  York  City's  St.  Morltz 
and  then  moved  into  the  fashionable  Elast 
Sixties.  His  salary  (reported  only  as  on  the 
scale  of  South  African  diplomats),  unlike 
the  uncertain  Income  of  the  black  Africans. 
need  not  be  plowed  back  into  his  cause.  For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31.  the  South 
African  government  has  allocated  $381,318  to 
the  Information  Service. 

De  VllUers  accurately  points  out  that  this 
total  cannot  be  broken  down  to  reveal  ex- 
penses to  defend  apartheid.  In  a  telephone 
Interview,  he  said  there  is  trade  publicity  and 
other  information  turned  out  by  his  office 
and  staff  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
apartheid.  But  the  same  is  true  on  a  pa- 
thetically smaller  scale  for  the  Pan  Afrlcan- 
lst Congress,  for  example.  Its  representative, 
Peter  H.  Molotsl.  forty,  laid  out  $93  between 
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January  and  March,  1969.  to  help  clothe  and 
feed  some  of  his  colleagues. 

The  South  Africa  Foundation  opened  its 
government-sponsored  office  In  New  York  late 
last  year  "to  promote  International  under- 
standing of  South  Africa,  her  achievements, 
her  problems  and  her  potential,  and  by  so 
doing,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  all  her 
peoples." 

A  Durban-born  South  African,  John  H. 
Chettle,  thirty-one,  was  netmed  head  of  the 
office  at  $19,800  a  year  plus  housing.  Some 
$18,000  was  advanced  by  the  government  to 
set  up  shop,  and  Chettle  reports  he  paid  out 
$2,400  in  a  six  months  period,  ending  this 
May,  for  "entertainment,  travel,  and  hotel." 
This  is  twice  what  all  five  of  the  black  South 
African  groups  say  they  received  in  the  past 
two  years. 

The  result  of  this  chasm  in  funding  Is 
apparent.  Few  Americans  remember  reading 
of  SharpevlUe.  where  South  African  forces 
shot  scores  of  natives.  Few  Americans  see  the 
Justice  Department  files,  or  receive  one  ol 
those  fifty  African  National  Congress  mail- 
ings, or  are  Presbyterian  ministers  who  heard 
that  lecture  by  Setai. 

The  atrocities  of  South  Africa  get  small 
lineage  even  in  newspapers  otherwise  serving 
their  communities  well.  Who  knows,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  International  Commission  of 
Jurists  has  urged  a  United  Nations  investiga- 
tion of  Jail  "suicides"  in  South  Africa  that 
smell  of  torture  and  police  murder?  Who 
knows  of  the  119  executions  by  hanging  that 
took  place  in  South  Africa  last  year  (forty- 
seven  per  cent  of  all  executions  recorded  in 
the  "free  world,"  according  to  a  University 
of  South  Africa  study)  ?  In  the  Republic, 
capital  punishment  can  be  Imposed  under  a 
number  of  laws  including  the  Suppression 
of  Communism  Act  and  the  Terrorism  Act. 

Midnight  arrests,  months  of  solitary  de- 
tention without  habeas  corpus  rights  or  any 
court  intervention,  and  judicial  ostracism  of 
prominent  antl-apartheld  individuals  have 
all  been  testified  to  by  responsible  South 
Africans.  The  limited  coverage  given  to  such 
horrors  generally  is  accorded  whites — such  as 
the  gallant  newspaperman  Laurence  Gandar 
who  exposed  prison  barbarism  and  was  con- 
victed. Deeds  against  the  black  man,  in 
South  Africa  Eis  in  America,  seldom  emerge 
from  the  darkness  in  which  they  are  com- 
mitted. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  Investments  in 
South  Africa  bubble  along  merrily:  up  from 
$450  million  in  1965  to  $750  million  in  1968. 
according  to  South  African  figures.  General 
Motors.  Ford.  Goodyear.  Coca-Cola,  and  the 
Chase  Manhattan  bank  are  among  the  275 
or  more  U.S.  firms  with  Interests  in  South 
Africa. 

The  Investment  by  Americans  In  telling 
what  the  blacks,  "coloreds,"  Indians,  and 
other  non-whites  suffer  from  apartheid  is. 
however,  not  in  the  hundred-millions,  but 
In  the  tens  of  thousands.  Not  many  know  the 
literature  of  the  American  Committee  on 
Africa,  a  private  group  backing  black  Africans 
and  supported  by  Americans.  Nor  do  most 
know  of  its  opponent,  the  American-Southern 
Africa  Council  which  promotes  the  white 
government  and  was  built  up  by  former 
Youth  for  Wallace  chairman  John  Acord. 

The  Committee  spent  $165,000  in  fiscal 
1968,  concentrated  on  events  in  Rhodesia  and 
Portuguese  colonies  in  South  Africa  as  well 
as  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  The  right- 
wing  Council  spent  $200,000  in  1967. 

A  fact  sheet  distributed  by  the  South  West 
Africa  People's  Organization,  which  describes 
apartheid  as  "sordid,  inhuman,  and  undemo- 
cratic." did  not  achieve  969  television  show- 
ings to  thirty  million  people.  It  did  not  make 
It  into  my  son's  packet. 

And  yet.  to  believe  in  America  is  to  t>elleve 
that  there  are  outrages  which  will  be  dis- 
closed, even  when  the  odds  are  $1.75  million 


to  $8,000.  Setai,  In  conversation,  tried  to  ex- 
plain why. 

■Well,  we  don't  have  a  budget!  We  spend 
our  own  money.  But  I  work  at  it  because  I 
can  leel  the  struggle  inside  Africa.  I'd  feel 
gullt^  to  get  paid  for  it."  In  the  683  pages 
of  the  apartheid  packet  I  found  no  topper 
for  that. 


JOSEPH  W.  BARR  NAMED  PRESI- 
DENT OP  AMERICAN  SECURITY  & 
TRUST  CO. 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  reported  this  morning  that 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Joseph 
W,  Barr,  has  been  named  as  president  of 
American  Security  &  Tinst  Co. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Barr  for  a  number  of 
years  and  have  always  been  impressed  by 
his  great  abilities  and  brilliant  person- 
ality. I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
publicly  congratulate  him  on  his  new  po- 
sition. American  Security  is  indeed  for- 
tunate to  have  such  an  outstanding  lead- 
er of  the  Nation's  financial  community 
at  its  helm. 

I  insert  the  Washington  Post  article  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

A.3.  &  T.  Selects  Bark  as  Bank  President — 

Almost  Sure  to  Succeed  Baker 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

Joseph  W.  Barr,  former  secretary  and  under 
secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  named  yester- 
day president  of  the  American  Security  and 
Trust  Co.,  a  position  from  which  he  should 
ultimately  become  the  head  of  the  city's  sec- 
ond largest  bank. 

Barr.  51.  now  vice  chairman  of  the  bank's 
board  of  directors,  will  almost  certainly  be 
appointed  to  succeed  Robert  C.  Baker,  the 
bank's  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer, 
when  he  retires.  The  mandatory  retirement 
age  is  68,  and  Baker  is  now  67. 

As  head  of  the  bank,  Barr  would  automati- 
cally become  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
Important  men  in  Washington's  financial 
elite. 

Since  he  Joined  the  bank  earlier  this  year, 
Barr  has  helped  guide  Washington  bankers' 
efforts  to  allow  the  city's  14  banks  to  move 
beyond  the  city  limits  and  establish  branches 
in  the  nearby  suburbs. 

He  has  consistently  argued  that  Congress 
must  allow  the  expansion  If  the  District 
banks  are  to  attract  the  necessary  deposits  to 
maintain  a  healthy  rate  of  growth.  A  bill  au- 
thorizing the  change,  which  has  been 
vehemently  opposed  by  suburban  banks,  is 
currently  pending  before  a  Congressional 
committee. 

In  a  short  interview  yesterday.  Barr  indi- 
cated that  the  additional  deposits  of  the 
suburban  areas  could  help  Washington  move 
more  aggressively  Into  financing  interna- 
tional trade. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  logical  center 
for  a  lot  of  International  business."  he  said. 

Many  of  the  world's  major  international 
financial  institutions — the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  the  World  Bank — are 
located  here.  Barr  noted.  Moreover,  he  said. 
"We're  equidistant  between  the  Baltimore 
and  Norfolk  ports,  and  we're  near  Dulles 
Airport,  which  should  be  one  of  the  major 
centers  for  air  freight  in  the  next  five  years." 

Most  International  business  Is  now  diverted 
to  New  York,  according  to  Barr.  Any  Increase 
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here,  he  .said,  would  naturally  result  In  addi- 
tional deposits. 

Barr  actually  served  as  secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  less  than  a  month  before  the 
Nixon  administration  took  office  in  Janu- 
ary. However,  he  held  high  government  posts 
for  eight  years  during  both  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations. 

A  former  Indiana  Congressman  who  was 
defeated  In  1960,  Barr  first  became  the  assist- 
ant to  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  con- 
gressional relations,  then  moved  to  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corp.,  where  he  was 
chairman,  and  finally  received  the  No.  2  Job 
at  Treasury,  under  secretary,  in  1965. 

During  these  years,  Barr  earned  a  reputa- 
tion for  candor.  In  1968,  when  Congress  was 
debating  whether  the  United  States  could 
afford  both  "guns  and  butter. "  Barr  bluntly 
told  a  Congressional  committee  that  the 
country  could  not — contradicting  the  ad- 
ministration's official  policy. 

"I'll  either  get  fired  or  Impeached  before 
I  get  out — and  either  is  not  too  bad,"  Barr 
said  after  that  session. 

Early  this  year,  when  he  was  secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Barr  coined  a  phrase — "tax- 
payers revolt" — to  explain  the  rising  sentN 
ment,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  for  tax 
reform.  Barr's  statement  immediately  at- 
tracted attention  and  was  widely  quoted  in 
the  press. 

Before  coming  to  Congress  In  1958,  Barr 
worked  In  a  variety  of  businesses  in  Indiana. 

In  size,  American  Security  and  Trust  Is 
surpassed  only  by  Rlggs  National  Bank  with- 
in the  District.  As  the  end  of  last  year,  Ameri- 
can Security  and  Trust  had  $624.9  million  In 
deposits,  and  Rlggs  had  $830.9  million. 
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FARM  PROGRAM  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 


THE  NAME  McCORMACK  DEFINES 
CREDIBILITY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SUCK 

OF    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  20,  1969 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  current 
events  have  brought  to  our  attention  the 
diCQcult  position  in  which  our  eminent 
Speaker  John  McCormack  finds  himself 
as  a  result  of  an  apparent  error  of  judg- 
ment by  one  of  his  staff  members.  All  of 
the  facts  in  this  case  have  yet  to  be  re- 
vealed, but  I  am  confident  that  nothing 
will  be  discovered  which  casts  the  slight- 
est shadow  on  the  Speaker  himself. 

In  any  congressional  office  there  are 
dozens  of  decisions  made  each  day,  and 
since  the  decisions  are  made  by  fallible 
human  beings,  occasionally  some  of  these 
are  bad  decisions.  At  one  time  or  another, 
every  Member  of  Congress  has  found 
himself  in  hostage  to  a  decision  made  by 
a  staff  member.  At  that  point  a  Congress- 
man pays  in  embarrassment  in  propor- 
tion to  his  prominence,  and  for  this  rea- 
son Speaker  McCormack  has  been  re- 
quired to  stand  public  scrutiny  far  be- 
yond any  suggestion  of  actual  implica- 
tion in  the  events  recently  reported. 

I  would  not  dignify  this  whole  affair  by 
lengthy  comment  in  support  of  the 
Speaker.  I  would  simply  say  that  during 
my  years  in  the  House  I  have  learned 
from  experience  that  the  word  of  John 
McCormack  defines  the  word  "credibil- 
ity." Anything  further  that  may  be  said 
from  whatever  source  must  be  measured 
against  the  word  of  John  McCormack, 
and  his  word  is  more  than  enough  for  me. 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22.  1969 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
Mexico  Farm  and  Livestock  Bureau  is 
one  of  the  most  active,  effective  indus- 
try organizations  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico.  Their  membership  is  made  up 
of  a  broad  cross  section  of  our  citizens 
including  fanners,  ranchers,  manufac- 
turers, retailers,  suppliers,  and  various 
others. 

They  are  good,  solid,  honest,  down- 
to-earth  individuals  who  work  for  a 
living  and  they  are  not  ashamed  of  it. 
Tliey  are  willing  to  shoulder  their  share 
of  responsibility  and  they  expect  others 
to  do  the  same. 

During  a  visit  to  New  Mexico  last 
week  to  meet  with  some  of  the  coimty 
groups  of  the  New  Mexico  Farm  and 
Livestock  Bureau,  I  was  presented  this 
list  of  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions for  consideration  as  we  develop  an 
agriculture  program.  I  am  pleased  to 
present  it  for  the  review  and  comments 
of  our  colleagues: 

Be  it  Resolved  that  the  New  Mexico  Farm 
&  Livestock  Bureau  go  on  record  In  favor  of 
the  following: 

Farm  Program — General:  1.  If  it  is  deter- 
mined that  land  retirement  should  be  part 
of  any  agricultural  program,  it  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  producer  l>e  given  a  choice 
of: 

a.  no  grazing  with  a  higher  payment  rate. 

b.  limited  grazing  permitted  with  less  pay- 
ment rate,  provided  permanent  cover  Is  not 
damaged. 

2.  Any  land  retirement  program  should 
have  provisions  that  would  assure  land  rent- 
ers a  lair  share  of  the  retirement  payments. 

3.  Establish  and  strengthen  the  advice  and 
participation  of  the  agricultural  industry  in 
the  administrative  decisions  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  federal  agricultural  programs. 

Farm  Credit — Be  It  Resolved  that  the  New 
Mexico  Farm  and  Livestock  Bureau  urge  fed- 
eral legislation  to  increase  present  limita- 
tions on  farm  operating  loans  ($35,000)  and 
ownership  loans  ($60,000)  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  individuals  to  become  estab- 
lished In  agricultural  production  on  a  scale 
large  enough  to  be  economically  feasible. 

Tax  Laws — Whereas,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  a  young  person  to  buy  a  farm  or  ranch 
and  recognizing  that  many  older  people  that 
own  land  would  prefer  to  sell  if  the  tax  was 
not  so  great;  Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved  that  it 
Is  recommended  that  the  tax  laws  be  changed 
to  provide  that  older  people  could  sell  their 
farms  and  ranches  and  collect  all  the  money 
if  the  money  Is  invested  In  stocks,  bonds, 
other  securities,  deposited  or  loaned  out  to 
draw  interest  and  not  be  subjected  to  the 
present  tax  regulations.  This  would  permit 
the  transfer  of  agricultural  property  to  in- 
dividuals that  desire  to  continue  in  agricul- 
tural production.  This  arrangement  would 
allow  older  farm  and  ranch  people  to  retire 
in  dignity  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  living 
off  the  proceeds  of  their  accumulated  savings. 

Be  it  Resolved  that  the  New  Mexico  Farm 
&  Livestock  Bureau  go  on  record  in  favor  of 
the  following: 

1.  Cotton  Research — Promote  legislation  to 
Increase  funds  for  production,  harvesting, 
and  marketing  research  and  education  to 
lower  the  costs  of  production  and  Improve 
the  quality  of  cotton  that  Is  demanded  by 
the  industry. 
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2.  Cotton  Plogram — Until  the  cotton  In- 
dustry can  recOTwr  from  the  present  eo»t  and 
price  squeeze,  It  Is  necessary  that  some  form 
of  coet  adjustment  be  provided,  similar  to 
the  cost-of-llTtnK  index  reflecting  wage  ad- 
justments, m  Order  for  producers  to  sell  at 
competitive  prices  and  receive  a  reasonable 
return  for  later,  management  and  invest- 
ment; that  suc^  cost  adjustment  be  made  to 
the  commodity  rather  than  to  the  producer. 

i.  Pmyment  Limitationa — Oppose  limita- 
tions on  any  f^umer's  benefits  from  a  price 
support  or  payinent  program. 

4.  Cotton,  tmnsfer — Recommend  that  no 
limit  be  placed  on  the  acreage  allotment 
which  may  be  fransf erred  from  farm  to  farm; 
that  transfers  be  permitted  between  any 
fanna  la  a  eot|on-produclng  state,  and  that 
the  transfer  p^lod  be  permitted  as  long  as 
practical.  I 

1.  Gun  tatcs-i-Be  It  Resolved  that  the  New 
Mexico  Farm  H  Livestock  Bureau  la  opposed 
to  any  new  gu*  registration  laws  and  go  on 
record  to  repeal  present  gun  registration 
Uws. 

2.  Federal  /income  Tax — Be  It  Resolved 
that  the  New  iMexlco  Farm  and  Llvestoclc 
Bureau  support  the  present  system  of  fed- 
eral Income  t^n.  reporting  as  regards  the 
choice  of  a  cash  of  an  accrual  basis  and  we 
oppose  removal  of  the  present  exemptions 
on  fertUlzer.  sefcd,  feeds,  insecticides,  chem- 
icals, mri  othet  materials  that  are  used  In 
producWon  of  agricultural  products,  and  we 
also  oppose  th^  removal  of  any  exemptions 
that  promote  liidustry. 

3.  Fiscal  I riYsponsibility — Whereas,  we 
have  expended  Jcountless  billions  In  foreign 
aid  with  little  benefits  to  the  recipients  and 
none  to  ourselves  and  have  wasted  many  more 
billions  In  Innufnerable  boondoggles  at  home 
and.  Whereas  our  public  debt  has  Increased 
to  such  a  staggering  sum  that  the  Interest  for 
the  year  startlnfe  July  1.  1968,  Is  likely  to  be 
more  than  16  billion;  Be  It  Resolved  that 
the  New  Mexlcoj  Farm  &  Livestock  Bureau  go 
on  record  as  favjorlng  a  substantial  reduction 
In  domestic  and  defense  spending  and  stop- 
ping foreign  aid] 

4.  Be  It  Resilved  that  the  New  Mexico 
Farm  &  Livestock  Bureau  notify  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  that  we  opiKiee  the  Excess 
Deductions  AcOJunt  section  of  H.R.  13270 
which  the  American  Farm  Bureau  has  en- 
dorsed and  straggly  urge  their  reconsidera- 
tion of  their  endorsement  of  this  section  of 
the  bill. 

5.  Be  It  Resolved  that  the  New  Mexico 
Farm  Sc  Livestock  Bureau  Is  opposed  to  the 
H.R.  13270  as  passed  by  the  House  and  urge 
Its  defeat  by  the*  Senate.  We  direct  that  copies 
of  this  resoluticjn  be  sent  to  our  four  Con- 
gressmen. ,' 


■t- 


HAZELWOOD 


MARINE    IS   DEAD    IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PENNSTLV ANIA 

IN  THE  HOUqE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOJb.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  th4t  I  announce  the  death  of 
another  of  ouij  brave  fighting  men,  Pfc. 
Patrick  McCIifttic,  of  Hazelwood,  Pa., 
who  was  killed  in  Vietnam. 

We  owe  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  our  dedicated  serv- 
icemen who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  this 
great  country,  [n  tribute  to  Private  First 
Class  McClintic  for  his  heroic  actions,  I 
wish  to  honor  als  memory  and  commend 
his  courage  an^  valor,  by  placing  in  the 
Record  the  following  article: 
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Hazzlwooo  Marinx  Is  Dkao  in  Victnam 

Marine  Pfc.  Patrick  McCUntlc,  a  son  of  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Hunter  MoCllntlc  of  316^  Olen 
Caladh  St.,  Haselwood,  died  of  complications 
from  malaria  in  Vletnanx.  the  Defense  De- 
partaoent  told  his  parents  yesterday. 

Pfc.  McCUntlc.  19,  had  enlisted  In  the 
Marines  seven  months  ago,  and  was  In  Viet- 
nam not  quite  two  months. 

A  graduate  of  Boyle  High  School.  Home- 
stead, last  June,  he  attended  Hiram  Scott 
College  In  Nebraska  and  worked  at  Kauf- 
mann's  store  part-time  during  the  holiday 
season  last  year  before  enlisting. 

While  at  Boyle  he  was  a  fullback  on  the 
football  squad.  He  also  played  Pony,  Colt  and 
Little  League  baseball. 

Her  son.  who  loved  the  Marines,  enlisted 
because  be  felt  It  was  his  duty  to  be  in  serv- 
ice, his  mother  said. 

In  addition  to  his  parents.  Pfc.  McCUntlc 
Is  survived  by  a  brother,  James,  and  his 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Helen  Brenn,  at  home. 


October  23,  1969 


BIG  TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorial  for  today  is  from  the  Portland 
Evening  Express,  Portland.  Maine,  in  the 
State  of  Maine.  The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Portland  (Maine)  Evening 
Express,  July  24,  1969] 

BiGGEB  Trucks  To  Thunoex  Down  Roads  if 

Bzu.  Passes 

(By  Richard  L.  Lyons) 

Washington.— To  the  motorist  who  shud- 
ders when  he  sees  a  big  tractor-trailer  truck 
pounding  down  a  hill  from  behind  or  ap- 
proaching on  a  narrow  road  ahead,  take  heed. 

The  blU  to  permit  eren  bigger  trucks  on 
the  highways,  which  nearly  slipped  through 
Congress  last  year  until  public  outcry  killed 
it.  Is  back  again. 

A  House  public  works  subcommittee 
headed  by  Rep.  John  C.  Kluczynskl  (D-Ul.), 
a  former  truck  driver  and  an  enthvislastlc 
sponsor.  Is  conducting  hearings  on  the  mea- 
sure to  p>ermlt  wider,  longer  and  heavier 
trucks  on  the  Interstate  highway  system.  The 
bill  won  committee  approval  last  year,  but 
some  members  now  appear  to  be  having  sec- 
ond thoughts  because  of  public  criticism. 

The  bill  was  denounced  as  an  "antlsafety 
bill"  by  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion. It  was  defended  by  trucking  Interests 
as  a  means  of  enabling  construction  of  safer 
trucks  and  as  a  long  overdue  unfreezing  of 
truck  size  limits  set  by  the  1956  Highway 
Act.  For  truckers,  bigger  vehicles  mean  bigger 
loads  and  more  profits. 

The  measure  is  called  a  permissive  bill,  as 
it  would  merely  permit  the  states  to  author- 
ize larger  truck  sizes  on  Interstate  highways 
within  their  borders.  But  In  the  past  states 
have  been  quick  to  go  along  with  the  truck- 
ing interests.  And  Inasmuch  as  trucks  have 
to  get  off  the  big  Interstate  highways  to  make 
pickups  and  deliveries,  they  presumably 
would  be  permitted  on  smaller  roads  as  well. 

The  bill  would  allow  an  increase  In  maxi- 
mum width  from  8  to  S'/j  feet  (plus  side 
mirrors  and  other  outcropplngs) ,  and  it  con- 
tains a  formula  that  would  increase  maxi- 
mum loaded  weight  from  73,280  pounds  to 
108.500  pounds. 

For  the  first  time  the  bill  contains  a 
length  limit — of  70  feet.  Only  two  of  the  48 
contiguous  states  now  permit  trucks  that 
long  in  general  use,  though  larger  trucks 
operate  under  special  use  permit  in  several 


states.  Rep.  Fred  Schwengel  (R-Iowa),  who 
has  led  the  fight  against  the  bill,  said  expert 
testimony  showed  a  "grandfather  clause"  in 
the  bin  makes  the  length  limit  meaiilngltss 
and  would  permit  use  of  trtple-traUer  trucks 
IDS  feet  long  In  some  states. 

Ljist  year  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  pre- 
dicted that  the  wear  and  tear  of  an  estimated 
300,000  bigger  trucks  would  add  $8.5  billion  in 
repair  and  construction  costs  to  the  inter- 
state highway  system  during  the  first  10 
years. 

Rep.  Richard  D.  McCarthy  (D-N.Y.),  an- 
other leading  House  opponent  of  the  bill. 
said,  "8.5  bllUon  dollars  to  benefit  one-third 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  nation's  vehicles  is  u 
steal.  I  wouldn't  believe  It  If  I  weren't  here.' 

During  the  campaign  last  fall.  President 
Nixon  promised  to  "take  a  hard  new  look"  at 
the  trucking  bill  to  "make  certain  that  the 
Interest  of  the  traveling  public  and  also  the 
life  of  our  highways  are  fully  protected."  The 
Administration  will  testify  to  conclude  the 
hearings  the  first  week  in  August.  Both  sides 
are  waiting  to  hear  what  officials  have  de- 
cided. 

The  American  Trucking  Association  said 
the  bill  would  mean  safer  trucks — for  in- 
stance, bigger  tires  gripping  larger  segmeni.s 
of  pavement.  William  A.  Bresnahan,  ATA't 
managing  director,  said  truck  technology  has 
been  frozen  since  1956  at  levels  of  another 
era  and  added  it  would  be  "gross  Injustice 
not  to  permit  the  larger  dimensions. 


THE   FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT   AND 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE."^ 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  20.  1969.  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary  Robert 
Finch  addressed  the  "Presidents  to  Presi- 
dents" conference  of  the  Association  of 
Student  Governments. 

Speaking  on  the  topic  "The  Federal 
Government  and  Higher  Education."  the 
Secretary  first  outlined  the  traditional 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
field  of  higher  education — increasing 
knowledge  and  skills,  assisting  institu- 
tions in  meeting  growth  problems,  help- 
ing to  make  the  option  of  higher  educa- 
tion available  to  all  Americans,  and 
pervading  all  of  these — striving  for 
quality  education. 

But  Mr.  Finch  pointed  out: 

What  Is  not  settled  Is  the  Federal  role  with 
respect  to  the  new  political  life  emerging  on 
college  and  university  campuses. 

In  rejecting  the  role  of  policeman  as 
appropriate  for  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Secretary  challenges  us  to  look  for  a 
positive  response  which  will  serve  us  not 
only  now  but  in  the  future. 

The  Secretary's  insight  into  this  issue 
as  well  as  his  observations  on  how  our 
decisions  with  regard  to  student  involve- 
ment can  and  will  aflfect  the  futuia  will, 
I  believe,  be  of  interest  and  value  to  my 
colleagues,  and  I  include  the  text  of  the 
Secretary's  statement  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks at  this  point: 

Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Robert  H.  Finch, 
Secretabt  op  Health,  Education,  and 
Weuare 

Presidents,  all,  I  am  honored  to  be  here 
tonight   .   .   .  and  rather  Intimidated.  It's 
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hard  enou^  to  collect  my  thoughts  on  a 
topic  like  "The  Federal  Government  and 
Higher  Education"  and  on  the  ongoing  prob- 
lems of  education  at  every  level  when  I  report 
to  Just  one  President.  Tonight,  I  have  to  re- 
port to  a  whole  host  of  Presidents. 

I'm  sure  you  were  struck  today  In  your 
visit  with  President  Nixon,  even  In  the  brief 
minutes  you  had  together,  by  the  deep  con- 
cern he  has  in  this  area.  This  concern  is 
profound  and  is  a  constant  dally  subject  of 
our  conversations.  I  know  that  your  sessions 
today  with  him  and  with  each  other  are 
going  to  be  most  helpful  to  the  President 
and  to  members  of  Congress  on  the  range  of 
problems  we  must  confront,  generally,  on 
the  Federal  level. 

The  lecture  system.  I  gather.  Is  subject 
Increasingly  to  question.  In  that  spirit  I 
want  to  move  rapidly  to  the  dialogue  .  .  . 
to  questions  and  answers.  My  operating 
premise  Is  simply  this — that  If  the  young 
ever  decide  the  old  are  perfectly  right  .  .  . 
we  all  are  lost — and  so  I  hope  we  will  have 
had  as  much  discourse  as  possible  before 
my  portion  of  the  evening  Is  over. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  few  brief  observa- 
tions— to  help  structure  the  dialogue. 
I  want  to  give  you  some  sense  of  how  those 
of  us  with  official  responsibilities  in  the  field 
of  higher  education  see  our  Job,  and  our 
roles. 

We  are  launched,  at  least,  into  a  series  of 
programs  designed  to  achieve  three  broad 
goals  relating  to  higher  education.  The  first 
Is  to  assist  In  increasing  the  fund  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  reservoir  of  skills  upon  which 
our  society  depends,  today  more  than  ever. 
The  second  Is  to  assist  in  the  process  of 
growth — growth  In  the  numbers  of  students 
attending  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  parallel  growth  in  the  capacity  of  these 
institutions  to  receive  them.  And  the  third 
Is  to  make  the  option  of  higher  education 
available  to  all  Americans — and  to  broaden 
the  varieties  of  approaches,  and  curricula 
such  as  the  community  college  and  an  Im- 
proved elementary  and  secondary  system 
within  this  option. 

These,  then,  are  settled  policies — settled 
goals  with  respect  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's commitments  in  higher  education. 
What  is  not  settled  is  the  Federal  role  with 
respect  to  the  new  political  life  emerging 
on  college  and  university  campuses.  And  1 
have  at  least  two  strong  misgivings  about 
defining  In  a  very  precise  way  a  Federal  role 
or  a  Federal  presence  in  the  area  of  "student 
unrest"  so-called. 

First:  from  all  the  data  we  have  available, 
from  session  after  session  this  summer,  from 
surveys,  and  from  common-sense  observa- 
tion— the  phenomenon  of  unrest  .  .  .  the 
syndrome  of  discontent  obviously  goes  far 
beyond  "students."  It  embraces  all  young 
people — and  it  also  embraces  much  of  the 
adult  population  at  whatever  socio-economic 
level.  Indeed,  for  all  the  emphasis  on  "the 
generation  gap,"  the  differences  within  the 
youth  community  may  be  greater  even  than 
differences  between  parents  and  children. 
There  is  no  single  cleavage  of  opinion — 
neither  Is  there  a  particular  Ideological 
polarity  in  the  discontent  that  unquestion- 
ably pervades  our  national  life. 

My  second  misgiving  follows  from  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  most  honored  tradi- 
tions of  our  free  society  Is  the  autonomy  .  .  . 
the  pluraUsm  ...  of  Its  higher  educa- 
tional Institutions.  Campus  governance  must 
be  the  proper  concern  of  each  Institution,  and 
of  every  component — faculty,  students,  ad- 
ministration, alumni,  and  governing  boards — 
within  that  community. 

it  is  my  strong  conviction  that  the  Fed- 
eral Intrusion  onto  the  campus  In  the  guise 
of  policeman  as  has  been  suggested  by  so 
much  m  the  way  of  legislative  proposals  is 
no  more  desirable  than  authoritarian  Inter- 
vention in  any  form.  If  some  of  the  bills 
pending  before   Congress  were  enacted  .  .  . 
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we  would  have.  In  effect,  a  national  code  of 
student  conduct — and  this  I  utterly  reject 
.  .  .  along  with  all  the  conformity  and  au- 
thoritarianism it  Implies. 

One  bin  which  has  been  proposed  would. 
In  effect,  have  the  Secretary  of  HEW  place 
a  man  on  each  campus.  It  proposes  that  If  X 
percent  of  the  students  at  the  campus  engage 
In  disruptive  activities,  then  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  is  to  cut  off  all  funds  fiowlng 
to  that  institution.  And  so  I  get  a  picture  of 
a  man  standing  out  there — my  man  on  X 
campus — and  he's  counting,  you  know — "8, 
9  .  .  ."  and  he  can't  tell  whether  that's  a 
student  or  a  teaching  assistant  or  a  graduate 
student  or  some  guy  wandering  through  the 
campus — but  he  hits  a  certain  magic  num- 
ber and  he  calls  me  and  says,  "cut  off  the 
money"  and  there  we  are.  Administratively, 
it  Just  can't  work.  We  cannot  create  that  kind 
of  apparatus — we  cannot  create  that  kind  of 
Federal  presence  and  still  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  higher  education  In  this  country 
as  we  know  it  today. 

Our  response  has  to  be  tempered  by  our 
responsibilities — and  our  allegiance  to  aca- 
demic freedom  and  the  integrity  of  each  In- 
stitution must  and  will  continue. 

We  are  looking  carefully,  then,  to  the  posi- 
tive response — over  the  long  range — which  Is 
appropriate  for  the  Federal  role.  Particularly 
because  of  budgetary  constraints,  we  are 
seeking  responses  which  can  be  replicated 
as  widely  as  possible. 

The  new  orientation  In  HEW  toward  high- 
er education  will  increasingly  be  on  innova- 
tion .  .  .  quality.  And  we  seek  also  student 
involvement  In  higher  education  .  .  .  involve- 
ment not  only  In  the  processes  of  higher 
education,  but  also  In  the  areas  of  broader 
social  concern  to  today's  student.  We  want 
not  merely  to  maximize  the  numbers  of  stu- 
dents who  reach  the  college  gates — we  are 
particularly  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
educational  experience  that  awaits  them  once 
they  have  passed  through  the  gates. 

And  this  must  be  parUcularly  so  when  the 
gates — the  symbolic  boundary  between  com- 
munity and  campus,  town  and  gown.  If  you 
will — are  less  and  less  of  a  boundary  at  all. 
Like  it  or  not,  we  do  seem  to  Inhabit  Mar- 
shall McLuhan's  "global  village"— with  In- 
stant communication  .  .  .  instant  participa- 
tion. Much  Indeed  is  falsified  and  distorted 
by  this  life  process.  But  In  such  a  context, 
we  have  to  ask  ourselves  anew — what  does 
the  educational  experience  mean?  How  Is  It 
Imparted?  How  do  we  make  it  more  viable? 
The  opportunity  to  confront  these  ques- 
tions is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  unique  value  of 
sessions  such  as  this.  Our  dialogue  has  only 
begun.  One  of  the  exciting  things  about  the 
campus  visits  undertaken  in  an  unan- 
nounced way  last  spring  by  Congressman 
Brock,  Congressman  Stelger  and  their  col- 
leagues— and  by  the  sessions  we  have  had 
since — is  the  opportunity  for  dialogue  and  a 
learning  experience  that  for  all  of  us  has  not 
stopped.  All  of  us  recognize  this  commitment. 
We  see,  too.  that  the  concerns  extend  beyond 
the  campus  to  larger  social  Issues  In  com- 
munity and  nation.  And  I  was  struck  In  my 
visit  last  night  to  Harvard  that  we  must  also 
mobilize  this  concern  to  go  to  some  of  the 
less  visible,  less  glamorous  Issues  affecting 
our  national  existence,  such  as  the  whole 
ecological-environmental  spectrum.  The  ex- 
tension of  that  same  commitment  and  in- 
volvement must  be  engaged  with  a  whole 
new  range  of  qualitative  problems. 

We  recognize  and  seek  to  tap  the  commit- 
ment of  college  youth.  In  the  resolution  of 
our  social  problems,  I  suspect  the  major  con- 
tribution our  universities  can  make  Is  the 
time.  Intelligence,  and  dedication  of  their 
students.  There  Is  fruitful  interaction  here, 
too,  because  non-academic  experience  may 
well  be  a  crucial  component  of  quality  edu- 
cation. 

When  I  talk  about  Involvement . . .  and  en- 
courage young  people  in  particular  to  Join 
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the  fray  .  .  .  I'm  not  talking  about  what  a 
friend  of  mine  calls  'the  Joshua  effect" — 
certainly  not  only  this.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
grab  a  trumpet  .  .  .  stake  out  a  position  In 
the  middle  of  the  campus  quad  .  .  .  and  blast 
away  and  seek  whatever  constituency  can  be 
held  together — but  this  doesn't  really  get  us 
very  far  toward  problem-solving.  Politics  is 
an  infinitely  slower,  more  subtle  process 
than  that,  and  those  who  want  to  make  a 
real  difference  will  have  to  do  more  than 
Just  blow  trumpets. 

I  supp)08e  I  would  put  all  I  have  said  to- 
night alsout  the  University  Into  perspective 
by  pointing  out  a  simple  fact  which  is  so  ob- 
vious that  we  don't  give  It  the  thought  It  de- 
serves. That  fact  is  the  level  of  expectations 
we  Impose  on  the  university.  America  puts 
more  burdens  on  the  university — and  charges 
its  educational  institutions  generally  with 
more  fundamental  tasks — than  perhaps  any 
other  institution  in  our  society.  We  ask  that 
It  serve  many  masters — government,  busi- 
ness, the  church,  to  name  but  a  few — and 
consequently  It  probably  serves  none  as  It 
really  should,  while  at  the  same  time  protect- 
ing Its  basic  Integrity. 

In  the  context  of  all  these  burdens  on 
our  institutions,  we  see  developing  today  an- 
other set  of  burdens — the  burdens  of  an  es- 
calated political  rhetoric. 

The  young  charge  that  their  elders  are 
hypocrites.  They  confront  the  plethora  of 
America's  unsolved  social  problems — its 
unmet  needs,  against  the  context  of  Incredi- 
ble abundance — and  the  criteria  of  economic 
success  seem  to  turn  them  off.  Some  observe 
those  at  the  top  of  the  material  heap  and 
seem  to  say,  "I  don't  want  to  be  that  kind 
of  person."  "I  want  a  different  'life  style'." 

On  the  other  hand,  their  elders  urge  them 
to  treat  existing  institutions  with  respect 
and  with  affection,  and  to  Initiate  change 
with  mature  and  reasoned  Judgment.  And 
the  young  reply — "this  is  not  maturity  but 
senescence."  The  counsels  of  caution  repre- 
sent, to  them,  the  atrophy  of  their  elders' 
moral  sense. 

Their  elders  reply.  In  turn,  that  the  young 
fall  to  apply  the  ethical  standards  they  claim 
for  themselves  to  their  own  modes  of  opera- 
tion. 

They  observe  the  confrontation  tactics  of 
some — the  violence  calculated  to  "politicize" 
and  "radicalize"  their  peers — and  elders 
conclude  that  cynicism,  hypocricy,  and  ma- 
nipulative politics  are  not  the  exclusive  do- 
main of  those  over  thirty. 

In  a  sense,  I  am  not  surprised  that  the 
campuses  are  the  focal  point  for  all  of  the 
rhetoric,  deplorable  as  Its  excesses  unques- 
tionably are.  I  sometimes  suspect  that  the 
late-night  radio  talk  shows  In  all  of  our 
cities  around  the  Nation  have  Increased  so 
dramatically  in  popularity  because  the  talk 
show  is  about  the  only  modern  analogue  to 
the  town  meeting  of  our  early  history.  It  at- 
tempts to  do  for  us  what  the  ubiquitous  cof- 
fee houses  did  for  18th  Century  London  . 
or  the  country-store  crackerbarrel  for  19th 
Century  mid-America.  It  provides  a  place  for 
the  confrontation  of  ideas. 

But  what  a  faceless.  Impersonal,  synthetic 
medium  we  have  today  .  .  .  what  a  sad  and 
bloodless  substitute  for  face-to-face  dialogue. 
And  this  is  one  more  reason,  one  more 
critical  reason,  to  preserve  our  universities 
as  open  forums.  That  Is  why  they  must  al- 
vsrays  remain  open  to  all  vlewjwlnts,  the  arena 
for  the  confrontation  of  Ideas. 

We  really  have  almost  no  alternatives. 
Otherwise,  we  might  as  well  fold  up  shop  as 
a  free  pluralistic  society. 

My  predecessor,  John  Gardner,  stated  our 
problem  eloquently  In  his  recent  Godkln 
Lectures : 

"There  are  many  ways  In  which  a  nation 
can  die.  It  can  die  from  internal  strife,  tear- 
ing Itself  apart.  It  can  die  of  Indifference,  of 
an   unwiUlngness   to  face   its   problems,   an 
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tnc«p*clty  t4  respond  to  the  sufferinK  of  Iti 
people.  Or  aiaktloa  caa  die  of  old  mgo,  not 
chrooologlcal  ao  much  as  psychological  old 
age.  a  waning  of  energy  and  an  Incapacity 
to  leexn  new  ways." 

It  Is  the  lAendlng  process  of  renewal.  In- 
stitutional and  self-renewal,  then,  to  which 
we  must  all  l>e  dedicated.  Although  the  proc- 
ess of  form«l  education  sometimes  creates 
a  facade,  an  artificial  feeling  of  removal  from 
the  world's  ooncerns,  I  virge  you,  those  who 
are  still  in  school,  not  to  be  misled.  You  are 
not  preparing  for  life;  you  are  already  living 
It.  As  Bob  Dylan  says,  "If  you're  not  busy 
being  bom.  you're  busy  dying." 

I4fe — reniewal— challenge — opportunity — 
these  are  not  things  as  persons,  or  as  a  so- 
ciety, that  We  can  put  off.  You're  a  part  of 
It  all;  It's  happening  here — and  now — and  we 
either  make  a  difference — or  we  don't.  But 
It's  a  matter  6f  choosing. 

As  John  Ovdner  put  It : 

"A  nation  Is  never  finished.  You  can't 
build  It  and  leave  it  standing  as  the  Pharaohs 
did  the  pyramids.  It  has  to  be  recreated  In 
each  generation  by  believing,  caring  men  tuid 
women.  It  Isj  now  our  turn.  If  we  don't  be- 
lieve or  dontt  care,  nothing  can  save  this 
nation.  If  wt  believe  and  ca^'e,  nothing  can 
•top  us."        i 


LEGAL  ilER VICES  AMENDMENT 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senator 
Murphy's  October  14,  1969,  legal  serv- 
ices amendment  which  grants  to  Gov- 
ernors absolute  veto  power  over  specific 
legal  service  programs  and  in  effect  per- 
mits one  njan  in  the  State  capitol  to 
dictate  the  nature  and  extent  of  legal 
advice  to  be  provided  to  thousands  of 
individual  <uients.  was  intended  to  pro- 
hibit the  continuation  of  a  specific  Cali- 
fornia legalj  service  program,  California 
Rural  Lega^  Assistance. 

The  Senaitor's  opposition  to  this  pro- 
gram was  predicated  on  what  he  con- 
tended werp  its  law  reform  activities, 
such  as  its  i  successful  prohibition  upon 
the  importation  of  illegal  foreign  labor 
and  its  reqiiirement  that  the  U.S.  De- 
partment oil  Agriculture  provide  food  to 
hungry  chilpren  in  19  California  coun- 
ties. 

Mr.  Mur 
example  of 
ticivil  righ 
an  interfer 
Ics  and  a  la 
client.  Wh; 
sition  in  re 
ice  progra 


■'s  amendment  is  a  classic 
)verkill.  In  effect  it  is  an  an- 
amendment  and  constitutes 
ice  with  the  canons  of  eth- 
^yer's  relationships  with  his 
!ver  may  be  Congress  po- 
ird  to  the  role  of  legal  serv- 

two  issues  should  be  con- 


sidered. 

First,  theleffect,  albeit  unintentional, 
of  Senator  Murphy's  amendment,  is  to 
eliminate  all  southern  legal  service  pro- 
grams that  Tigorously  represent  Negroes. 
Virtually  eyery  southern  legal  service 
program  thdt  has  vigorously  represented 
Negroes  in  the  area  of  civil  rights  has 
been  unden  attack  by  both  southern 
Governors  and  southern  Senators. 

At  present  the  Mississippi  legal  service 
program  is  he  object  of  just  such  anti- 
Negro  attac  IS  by  local  political  figures. 
To  give  abs(  lute  veto  power  to  a  Gover- 
nor will  mem  the  termination  of  legal 
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service  programs  for  Negroes  in  most 
Southern  States.  That  this  Is  the  hoped- 
for  effect  of  the  Murphy  amendment  Is 
best  illustrated  by  the  unanimous  and 
vigorous  support  provided  by  southern 
Senators  to  Senator  Murphy.  Not  one 
southern  Senator  voted  in  opposition  to 
the  Murphy  amendment.  Florida's  Sena- 
tor HoLLAWD,  for  example,  who  recently 
failed  along  with  Florida  Governor  Kirk 
to  block  the  refunding  of  south  Florida's 
migrant  legal  service  program,  was  the 
most  vigorous  supporter  of  the  Murphy 
amendment.  Thus,  the  present  amend- 
ment is  an  antl-civil-rights  aunendment 
whose  effect  will  be  to  discourage  Negroes 
from  using  the  courts  and  to  inadver- 
tently encourage  the  use  of  the  streets. 
Second,  the  amendment  is  intended  to 
and  has  the  clear  effect  of  interfering 
with  the  historical  independence  of  the 
lawyer  and  the  relationship  of  trust  that 
he  has  with  his  client.  Canon  15  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  canons  of 
ethics  which  have  been  adopted  in  vir- 
tually every  State  and  are  presently  em- 
braced in  revised  canon  7 : 

The  lawyer  owes  entire  devotion  to  the  In- 
terest of  the  client,  warm  zeal  in  the  main- 
tenance and  defense  of  his  rights  and  the 
exertion  of  his  utmost  learning  and  ability, 
to  the  end  that  nothing  be  taken  or  be  with- 
held from  him,  save  by  the  rules  of  the  law, 
legally  applied.  No  fear  of  judicial  disfavor  or 
public  unpopularity  should  restrain  him  from 
the  full  discharge  of  his  duty.  In  the  judicial 
forum  the  client  Is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
any  and  every  remedy  and  defense  that  Is 
authorized  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  he 
may  expect  his  lawyer  to  assert  every  such 
remedy  or  defense. 

The  American  Bar  Association  on  Oc- 
tober 13,  1969,  asserted  this  very  posi- 
tion in  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Senator 
Yarborough,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
that  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  S12569. 

In  the  judicial  forum  the  client  is  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  any  and  every 
remedy  and  defense  that  is  authorized 
by  the  law.  To  encourage  any  less  and  in 
effect  to  prohibit  the  most  effective  rem- 
edies, coiild  place  each  of  the  2,000  OEO 
legal  service  lawyers  in  the  dUemma  of 
violating  the  canons  of  ethics  they  are 
pledged  to  uphold.  Moreover,  it  could 
open  a  Pandora's  box  of  malpractice  and 
disbarment  proceedings  against  such 
lawyers,  should  they,  in  seeking  to  pre- 
serve their  legal  service  programs  from 
political  attack  by  Governors,  fail  to  seek 
every  remedy  and  defense  authorized  by 
the  law. 

I,  therefore,  call  upon  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  show  to  the  poor  the  same 
commitment  to  the  law  that  we  ask  of 
them.  If  respect  for  the  law  is  to  have 
any  meaning  we  must  fiist  see  that  the 
poor  are  permitted  to  effectively  use  the 
legal  system.  With  this  in  mind,  I  believe 
that  the  Murphy  anti -civil -rights 
amendment  should  be  rejected  and  that 
the  eventual  decisionmaking  power  for 
legal  service  programs  should  rest  with 
the  President's  appointee,  the  OEO  Di- 
rector. Only  he  can  effectively  judge  the 
efficiency  and  the  effectiveness  of  legal 
service  programs. 

As  Chief  Justice  Burger  stated  to  the 
Tenth  Circuit  Judicial  Conference  on 
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July  1  of  this  year,  legal  services  for  the 
poor  can  only  be  effective  if  wholly  re- 
moved from  political  conflicts  and  from 
Executive  conttol. 

It  seems  especially  ironic  that  we 
should  permit  a  Goveraor  to  dictate  the 
extent  and  nature  of  legal  advice  to  a 
client  while  at  the  same  time  seeking  to 
encourage  the  poor  to  use  the  courts 
rather  than  the  streets. 


DANGERS  OP  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
ASIA 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   MOMTANA 

IN  THE  SBTNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield),  the  majority  leader, 
has  warned  us  repeatedly  of  the  dangers 
that  could  flow  from  our  deepening  in- 
volvement in  Laos.  Senator  Mansfield 
is  once  again  speaking  out  directly,  tell- 
ing it,  as  the  young  people  say,  like  it  is. 
I  profoundly  hope  that  our  Government 
will  take  heed  this  time. 

For  years  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Montana  has  warned  while  oth- 
ers have  soothed.  No  alarmist,  rather  a 
realist  and  a  man  of  peace.  Senator 
Mansfield  has  tried  to  show  us  how 
badly  our  Vietnam  policy  has  served  our 
own  interests,  even  if  we  could  ignore  its 
cost  in  men  and  resources. 

In  an  article  published  recently  in  the 
Great  Palls  Tribune,  William  D.  James, 
the  executive  editor,  described  Senator 
Mansfield's  position  and  cited  his  many 
warnings  about  Vietnam.  Mr,  James  has 
also  drawn  a  parallel  with  our  situation 
in  Laos.  In  the  hope  that  it  will  rein- 
force his  warnings  of  additional  trage- 
dies there  and  so  that  all  Senators  may 
have  the  advantage  of  this  recapitula- 
tion of  MncE  Mansfield  for  the  right 
statements,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the    Great   Palls   Tribune,   Sept.    28. 

1969) 
MAJoKirr  Leaser  Mansfield  Warns  Unitco 

States    About    Further    Involvement    in 

Asia 

(By  William  D.  James) 

A  warning  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  made  last 
week  that  a  deeper  U.S.  involvement  in  Laos 
could  develop  into  a  Vietnam-style  military 
entanglement  Is  drawing  national  and  in- 
ternational attention  because  of  the  accu- 
racy of  his  grim  predictions  about  the  course 
of  the  Vletnaun  war. 

The  Senate  Majority  Leader  based  hl£ 
warning  about  Laos  on  a  trip  he  made  tc 
Southeast  Asia  in  August  at  the  request  ol 
President  Nixon. 

The  trip  was  his  sixth  fact-finding  trip  to 
Southeast  Asia  in  the  last  16  years.  He  made 
such  trips  in  1953,  1954,  1955,  1962,  1965  and 
1969. 

Mansfield,  who  has  investigated  conditions 
in  Asia  at  the  request  of  FYesldents  Roose- 
vel*'.  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  John- 
son and  Nixon,  has  been  consistent  in  warn- 
ings that  the  U.S.  should  avoid  getting  lured 
into  the  quicksand  of  Asiatic  wars. 
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The  Montana  senator  has  been  lauded  fre- 
quently by  national  co  re^ondents  for  an- 
alyzing Vietnam  events  accurately.  Clayton 
Prltchey,  naUonally-syndlcated  columnist, 
complimented  Mansfield  last  year  for  being 
"the  one  man,  who  from  the  beginning,  has 
been  uncannUy  right  about  U.S.  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam." 

After  investigating  conditions  m  Indo- 
chUia  in  1953,  when  the  French  were  still 
fighting,  Mansfield  recommended  that  the 
US.  should  improve  Its  Vietnam  programs. 
Noting  that  wo  then  were  spending  about 
825  million  a  year  there,  he  stressed  that  the 
aim  of  our  programs  should  be  to  buUd  up 
the  self-reliance  of  the  people. 

Mansfield  has  maintained  consistently 
since  1953  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  the 
Southeast  Asians  solve  their  own  problems 
than  to  have  U.S.  military  forces  Involved. 
"The  situation  In  Vietnam  and  In  a  larger 
sense  in  Indochina,  Is  grim  and  discourag- 
ing," he  reported  after  his  1964  visit.  (On 
that  trip,  he  aso  attended  the  conference  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
(SEATO)  in  the  Philippines  at  the  request  of 
President  Elsenhower.) 

■•It  would  be  misleading  and  futUe,"  he 
said  in  his  1954  report,  to  tell  the  Senate  or 
the  people  of  the  U.S.  that  conditions  were 
other  than  grim  and  discouraging. 

The  need,  he  explained,  "is  not  to  bxiry  the 
realities  of  this  situation  but  to  face  them, 
however  grim  and  discouraging  they  may  be. 
If  we  do  so.  It  18  possible  that  the  reversal 
which  has  been  sustained  in  Indochina  may 
yield  experience  which  has  application  else- 
where In  Asia." 

"This  experience  could  be  useful  in  avoid- 
ing still  other  setbacks  and  damaging  waste 
of  untold  millions  of  dollars  of  the  resources 
of  the  citizens  of  the  U.S., "  he  said. 

Mansfield  pointed  out  in  1954,  when  dis- 
cussing the  French  defeat  In  Vietnam,  that 
there  had  been  a  general  tendency  to  "make 
the  wish  father  to  the  thought  and  con- 
sistently and  seriously  underestimate  the 
strength"  of  -he  forces  fighting  the  French. 
"If  there  was  one  overriding  cause  of  the 
faUxire,  however,"  he  said,  "it  is  to  be  found 
m  the  distorted  emphasis  given  to  the  capac- 
ity of  military  measures  alone  to  bring  about 
an  end  to  the  Communist  advance  in  Indo- 
china." .  . 
He  said  It  would  be  difficult  to  see  what 
more  the  U.S.  could  have  done  to  avert  a 
communist  victory  over  the  French,  "short 
of  some  foolhardy  commitment  of  American 
troops  on  the  Asian  mainland." 

After  a  visit  to  Vietnam  in  1955,  Mans- 
field again  accented  the  need  to  encourage 
the  Vietnamese  to  take  care  of  their  own 
affairs.  ,       ,^       . 

"What  is  at  stake  Is  the  active  loyalty  of 
the  preponderance  of  the  population  of 
South  Vietnam.  That  can  be  won  and  held 
only  by  a  Vietnamese  government  which 
alone  can  understand  and  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  people." 

Mansfield  urged  the  U.S.  to  concentrate  on 
helping  with  economic  recovery  and  develop- 
ment programs.  He  said  that  ought  to  be 
done  with  a  view  to  creating  over  a  set 
period  of  time  a  self-sustaining  Vietnam  free 
from  further  direct  reUance  on  U.S.  assist- 
After  visiting  Vietnam  In  1962,  Mansfield 
expressed  serious  doubts  about  U.S.  poUcies 
there  He  said  there  were  about  12.000  Ameri- 
cans there  and  that  U.S.  spending  totaled 
hundreds  of  millions  annually  there. 

•It  would  be  a  disservice  to  my  country 
not  to  voice  a  deep  concern  over  thi  trend  of 
events,  since  my  last  visit,"  he  said  In  his 
1962  report. 

It  was  seven  years  and  (2  bilUon  of  U.S. 
aid  later  but  yet,  substantially,  the  same  dif- 
ficulties remained  if.  Indeed,  they  have  not 
been    compounded,    be    reported. 

He  expressed  fears  about  having  the  U.S. 
Intensify  support  of  the  Vietnamese  armed 
forces. 
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"This  Intensification,  however.  Inevitably 
has  carried  us  to  the  start  of  the  road  which 
leads  to  the  point  at  which  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam could  become  of  greater  concern  and 
greater  responsibility  to  the  U.S.  than  It  Is 
to  the  government  and  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam," he  said. 

••In  present  circumstances,"  he  cautioned, 
"pursuit  of  that  course  could  Involve  an  ex- 
penditure of  American  lives  and  resources  on 
a  scale  which  would  bear  little  relationship 
to  the  Interests  of  the  U.S.,  or,  Indeed,  to  the 
Interests  of  the  people  of  Vietnam." 

To  avoid  that  course,  he  asserted.  It  should 
be  clear  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  the  Viet- 
namese where  the  primary  responsibility  was 
m  this  situation: 

•It  must  rest,  as  It  has  rested,  with  the 
Vietnamese  government  and  people." 

Concerned  vrtth  the  possibility  that  the 
war  would  be  converted  Into'  an  American 
one,  fought  primarily  with  American  lives, 
he  said : 

•'It  should  be  noted  In  all  frankness  that 
OUT  own  bureaucratic  tendencies  to  act  in 
uniform  and  enlarging  patterns  have  resulted 
in  an  expansion  of  the  U.S.  commitment  In 
some  places  to  an  extent  which  would  ap- 
pear to  bear  only  the  remotest  relationship 
to  what  Is  essential  or  even  desirable  in 
terms  of  U.S.  interests." 

Mansfield  and  congressional  colleagues  who 
accompanied  him  on  the  1962  trip  agreed 
that  the  U.S.  should  make  a  thorough  re- 
assessment  of   Its   security    requirements. 

Such  security  requirements  could  be  met, 
they  indicated,  without  any  further  exten- 
sion of  the  U.S.  commitment  In  Southeast 
Asi&i> 

Pointing  out  the  perils  of  having  the  U.S. 
assume  too  strong  a  role  in  Southeast  Asi- 
atic policies,  Mansfield  said  In  his  1962  re- 
port: 

"It  is  doubtful  that  It  Is  the  best  way  In 
any  Southeast  Asian  naf.on.  If  the  responsi- 
bility for  Its  Independent  survival  were  to 
come  to  rest  more  heavily  with  the  U.S.  than 
with  indigenous  leadership  because  of  the 
failure  or  Inadequacies  of  that  leadership  In 
meeting  Its  own  responsibilities  to  Its  people." 
The  Montana  senator's  warning  of  the 
••open-end  danger  of  an  expanding  war"  re- 
ceived worldwide  attention  following  his  1965 
trip  to  Southeast  Asia. 

Mansfield  was  pessimistic  about  chances 
for  an  early  end  of  the  war— in  sharp  con- 
trast to  optimistic  views  of  top  U.S.  military 
and  civilian  officials. 

••A  rapid  solution  to  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam is  not  in  immediate  prospect,"  he 
cautioned. 

Mansfield  contended  that  despite  the  great 
increase  In  American  military  commitment.  It 
was  doubtful.  In  view  of  the  acceleration  of 
Viet  Cong  efforts,  that  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment's position  could  be  held  without  more 
U.S.  forces. 

He  said  there  was  no  assurance  as  to  what 
ultimate  Increase  In  U.S.  military  forces 
would  be  required. 

The  question,  he  said,  was  not  one  of  ap- 
plvlng  increased  U.S.  pressure  to  a  defined 
military  situation,  but  rather  of  "pressing 
against  a  military  situation  which  Is,  In  ef- 
fect, open-ended. 

•How  open  is  dependent  on  the  extent  to 
which  North  Vietnam  and  its  supporters  are 
willing  and  able  to  meet  Increased  force  by 
Increased  force,"  he  said. 

The  senator's  "open-ended"  warning  was 
discussed  frequently  In  the  next  three  years 
as  the  US.  saw  Its  military  forces  In  Viet- 
nam grow  to  560,000  and  fatalities  go  over 
the  30,000  mark. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  trip  In  August, 
Mansfield  recommended  to  President  Nixon 
that  the  U.S.  place  an  immediate  ban  on 
increases  in  U.S.  personnel  in  Southeast  Asia. 
In  a  report  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  rank- 
ing members.  Mansfield  noted  that  our  in- 
volvement m  Laos  already  has  cost  hundreds 
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of  millions  of  dollars  and  hundreds  of  lives. 

The  Involvement  In  Laos  carries  the  threat 
of  even  a  deeper  commitment  by  the  U.S., 
he  said. 

Congressional  colleagues  of  Mansfield,  who 
regard  him  as  their  leading  authority  on 
Southeast  Asia,  have  been  Impressed  by  the 
accuracy  of  his  scholarly  reports  after  each 
of  his  fact-finding  trips.  Many  of  his  Senate 
friends  say  It  Is  tragic  that  his  advice  and 
warnings  were  Ignored. 

The  record  shows  clearly  that  Mansfield  was 
correct  in  his  grim  warnings  about  the 
dangers  of  a  growing  U.S.  Involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

The  senator  now  Is  warning  the  nation  of 
what  might  develop  if  the  U.S.  makes  the 
same  mistakes  in  Laos  it  did  In  Vietnam. 


Ovbrlt  Optimistic  Vixtnam  Quotations 
(EnrroR's  note. — There  have  been  so  many 
optimistic  statements  about  the  Vietnam 
war  that  Philip  Oeyelln.  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post,  made  a  collection 
of  them.  Oeyelln  published  his  list  in  the 
summer  after  Defense  Secretary  Laird  de- 
clared, "We  have  certainly  turned  the  corner 
in  the  war." 

(Since  then,  he  probably  has  added  a  com- 
ment by  President  Nixon.  The  President  de- 
scribed the  war  as  possibly  "one  of  America's 
finest  hours,  because  we  took  a  difficult  task 
and  we  succeeded." 

(We  are  reprinting  the  article  to  show  the 
difference  In  views  between  the  men  quoted 
by  Oeyelln  and  those  of  Sen.  Mike  MansfieUt 
appearing  on  this  page. ) 

•We  have  never  been  in  a  better  relative 
position."— General  Westmoreland,  April  lo. 
1968. 

"We  have  reached  an  Important  point 
when  the  end  begins  to  come  Into  view. 
The  enemy  has  many  problems:  He  Is  losing 
control  of  the  scattered  population  under 
his  influence  ...  He  sees  the  strength  of 
his  forces  steadily  declining  .  .  .  His  mon- 
soon offensives  have  been  failures.  He  was 
dealt  a  mortal  blow  by  the  installation  of  a 
freely  elected  representative  government 
the  enemy's  hopes  arc  bankrupt." — 
General  Westmoreland,  Nov.  21,  1967. 

•We  are  generallv  pleased  .  .  .  we  are  very 
sure  we  are  on  the  right  tack  "—President 
Johnson,  July  13,  1967. 

"Progress  has  been  made  ...  We  have 
pushed  the  enemy  farther  and  farther  into 
the  jungles  ...  We  have  succeeded  In  at- 
taining our  objectives." — General  Westmore- 
land, July  13, 1967. 

•I  expect  the  .  .  .  war  to  achieve  very  sen- 
sational results  in  1967.' —Ambassador  Lodge, 
Jan.  9,  1967. 

""We  are  beginning  to  see  some  signs  oi 
success  .  .  .  There  is  an  erosion  ol  (enemy) 
morale."— Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  Aug.  25, 

1966.  __^ 

•"We  have  stopped  losing  the  war.  — secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara,  October,  1965. 

•We  are  not  about  to  send  American  boys 
nine  or  ten  thousand  miles  from  home  to  do 
what  Asian  boys  ought  to  be  doing  for  them- 
selves."—President  Johnson.  Oct.  21.  1964. 

"The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  on  the  right 
track."— Ambassador  Lodge.  June  30.  1964. 

"I  think  the  number  (of  U.S.  personnel)  In 
Vietnam  Is  not  Ukelv  to  increase  substantial- 
ly."—Secretary   of   Defense    McNamara,   May 

14.  1964. 

"The  Vietnamese  .  .  •  themselves  can 
handle  this  problem  with  their  own  effort.  — 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  Feb.  24.  1964. 

"The  United  States  still  hopes  to  withdraw 
Its  troops  from  South  Vietnam  by  the  end 
of   1965."— Secretray  of  Defense  McNamara. 

Feb.  19.  1964.  .      ,        ... 

"I  am  hopeful  we  can  bring  back  addi- 
tional .  .  .  men  .  .  .  because  I  personally 
believe  this  is  a  war  the  Vietnamese  must 
fight  "I  don't  believe  we  can  take  on  that 
combat  task  for  them."— Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara.  Feb.  3,  1964. 

•Victory  ...  is  just  months  away,  and  the 
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reduction  ot  Aj  ocrlcan  advisors  can  begin 
any  time  now  ...  I  can  safely  say  the  end 
of  the  war  U.  in  sight." — Gen.  Paul  D. 
Marklns,  commander  of  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Command  In  Saigon,  Oct.  31,  1963. 

"Secretary  McHamara  and  Gen.  (Maxwell) 
Taylor  reportedl  their  Judgment  that  the 
major  part  of  t^te  U.S.  military  taslc  can  be 
completed  by  ttte  end  of  1965  .  ." — White 
House  statemenf,  Oct.  2,  1963. 

"I  feel  we  shall  achieve  victory  in  1964." — 
Tram  Van  Dong[  South  Vietnamese  general, 
Oct.  1,  1963.  I 

"South  Vietnam  is  on  its  way  to  vic- 
tory .  .  ." — Prediriclt  E.  Nolting.  U.S.  ambas- 
sador to  South  Vietnam,  June  12.  1963. 

"The  South  Vietnamese  themselves  are 
fighting  their  olvn  battle,  fighting  well." — 
Secretary  of  Staie  Rusk,  April,  1963. 

"(The  struggle )  is  turning  an  important 
corner.  ■ — Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  March  8, 
1963 

"The  corner  h^  definitely  been  turned  to- 
ward victory  inj  South  Vietnam." — Arthur 
Sylvester,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
March  8,  1963.      I 

"There  are  definitely  encouraging  elements 
.  .  ,  the  ratio  of  ( asualties  .  .  indicates  some 
turning  in  th«  situation." — Secretary  of 
State  Rusk.  Feb.  1,  1963. 

"The  war  in  Vietnam  is  going  well  and  will 
succeed." — Secre»ry  McNamara.  Jan.  31, 
1963. 

""TTie*  South  Vietnamese  should  achieve 
vTCtory  lli'three  ;  'ears  ...  I  am  confident  the 
Vietnamese  are  itoing  to  win  the  war.  (The 
Viet  Cong)  fac<  inevitable  defeat." — Adm. 
Harry  D.  Pelt,  U.S.  Commander-in-Chief  of 
Pacific  Forces.  Jiin.   12.   1963. 

"Every  quantitative  measurement  shows 
we're  winning  th!  war  .  .  .  U.S.  aid  to  Vietnam 
has  reached  a  peak  and  will  start  to  level 
off." — Secretary  (if  Defense  McNamara.  1962. 
"The  Commurists  now  realize  they  can 
never  conquer  free  Vietnam." — Gen.  J.  W. 
Daniel,  official  nilitary  aide  to  Vietnam, 
Jan.  8.  1961. 

"The  Amerlctm  aid  program  in  Vietnam  has 
proved  an  enornous  success,  one  of  the 
major  victories  )f  American  policy  .  .  ." — > 
Gen.  J.  W.  Daniel,  ofliclai  military  aide  to 
Vietnam.  Sept.  7    1959. 


CHILIDKENS  PRAYERS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

ir  nfDiANA 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
.  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  ROUDEiUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  mcredible  decisions  ever 
rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  out- 
lawed voluntarkr  prayer  in  the  public 
schools  of  America. 

Defenders  of  jthis  outrage  like  to  split 
hairs  and  adv4nce  the  argument  that 
only  "prescribe^"  prayers  were  outlawed. 
This  is  fiction,  of  course,  because,  as 
all  of  our  educiitors  are  well  aware,  the 
interpretation  ^I  the  decision  has  had 
effect  of  banishing  all 
word  of  God,  pifayer,  and  the  Bible  from 
our  public  schools. 
Some  people  ^ee  great  danger  in  allow- 
schoolchildren  to  start 
El  simple,  child's  prayer, 
people  applaud  Supreme 
which  have  given  every 
pornographer  i^  the  Nation  the  green 
light  to  flood  obr  mailboxes  and  maga- 
zine stands  wit4  filthy  books  and  maga- 
zines. 
For  the  past  several  weeks  we  have 


ing  a  group  of 
their  day  with 
But  the  same 
Court  decisions 
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been  Inserting  Ave  children's  prayers 
weekly  into  the  Congressional  Record 
which  may  be  used  by  our  public  schools 
if  they  so  choose. 

The  Supreme  Court  would  ban  all  re- 
ligious aspects  from  American  public 
life,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  American 
people  desire  this,  nor  will  they  allow 
such  action. 

This  week's  children's  prayers  include 
the  following: 

I 
We  thank  ypu.  God. 
For  meat  and  drink; 
We  thank  You  for 
Each  happy  day; 
We  thank  You  for 
Long  hours  of  play; 
We  thank  You  for 
Bright  butterflies: 
We  thank  you  for 
Our  own  two  eyes; 
We  thank  You  for 
The  birds  that  sing; 
We  thank  You  for 
Just  everything, 
n 
O  send  out  Thy 
Light  and  Thy  truth: 
Let  them  lead  me 
Let  them  bring  me 
Unto  Thy  holy  hill. 

(Forty- third  Psalm.) 
m 
Jesus,  from  Thy  throne  on  high. 
Par  above  that  bright  blue  sky. 
Look  on  me  with  loving  eye; 
Hear  me.  Holy  Jesus. 

IV 

Be  Thou  with  me  every  day. 
In  my  work  and  in  my  play. 
When  I  learn  and  when  I  pray; 
Hear  me.  Holy  Jesus. 
▼ 

I  will  praise  Thee,  O  Lord, 

With  my  whole  heart; 

I  will  show  forth  all 

Thy  marvelous  worlts. 

I  will  be  glad  and  rejoice 

In  Thee:  I  will  sing 

Praise  to  Thy  name 

O  Thou  most  high. 

(Ninth  Psalm.) 
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FORMER  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 
DAY  OPPOSES  POSTAL  CORPO- 
RATION AND  SHOWS  THAT  NO 
CASE  HAS  BEEN  PROVEN  FOR 
DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  POST  OF- 
FICE DEPARTMENT 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  October  23.  1969 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  Thursday  morning,  October  16.  Mr. 
J.  Edward  Day  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Post  OflQce  and  Civil 
Service  to  give  his  views  on  the  admin- 
istration's Postal  Corporation  proposal, 
H.R. 11750. 

Mr.  Day  is  particularly  well  qualified  to 
speak  on  this  subject  not  only  because  he 
served  as  President  John  F.  Kennedy's 
Postmaster  General  from  January  21, 
1961,  until  September  9,  1963,  but  also 
because  it  is  widely  agreed  by  former 
Post  Office  associates  and  Washington- 
ians  generally  that  he  was  one  of  the 


best  administrators  to  ever  serve  in  that 
vital  Cabinet  position. 

Examples  of  his  progressive  and  inno- 
vative services  are  legion.  He  conceived 
and  inaugurated  Zip  Code  service,  he  be- 
gan A.  B.  C.  D.  business  service — a  service 
recently  abandoned  for  so-called  econ- 
omy reasons — and  he  was  the  first  Post- 
master General  to  come  before  Congress 
himself  and  recommend  a  salary  in- 
crease for  the  postal  employees. 

Aside  from  Mr.  Day's  direct  experience 
as  Postmaster  General,  his  Illustrious 
background  in  both  business  and  public 
service  lend  even  greater  weight  to  his 
views  regarding  this  corporation  pro- 
posal. Admitted  to  the  Dlinois  bar  in 
1938,  he  served  as  legislative  assistant  to 
Gov.  Adlai  Stevenson  in  1949  and  was 
Illinois  Commissioner  of  Insurance  from 
1950  to  1953. 

His  business  career  with  the  Pruden- 
tial Insurance  Co.  of  America  began  when 
he  was  made  associate  general  solicitor 
of  that  firm  in  1953.  He  was  later  to 
serve  as  associate  general  counsel  and 
then  as  vice  president  in  charge  of  west- 
ern operations — Los  Angeles  1957-60 — 
before  President  Kennedy  virtually 
drafted  this  highly  capable  citizen  for 
duty  as  our  Nation's  Postmaster  General. 
The  administration's  corporation  pro- 
posal is  quite  complicated  and  Mr.  Day's 
statement  before  the  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee was  therefore  of  some  length — 
but  it  was  direct  and  to  the  point  and  it 
brought  with  it  the  depth  of  experience 
and  good  judgment  that  J.  Edward  Day 
has  always  been  known  for. 

In  his  statement,  he  covered  every 
facet  of  the  corporate  proposal.  High- 
lighting his  remarks.  Day  pointed  out 
that  H.R.  11750  recommends,  among 
other  things,  that  a  postal  corporation, 
entirely  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, be  chartered  by  the  Congress  to 
operate  the  postal  service  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis.  Yet  there  is  no  clear 
and  convincing  argument  why  reform 
cannot  be  accomplished  within  the 
framework  of  the  present  structure. 

Day  went  on  to  conclude  that  a  de- 
parture from  congressional  control  of 
Federal  activities  should  be  made  only 
where  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  the  ac- 
tivities can  be  more  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically operated  through  the  corpo- 
rate structure,  and  a  net  advance  to  the 
Government  will  result.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  that  eCfect  in  the  case  of  the 
postal  service. 

The  basic  contention  of  critics  is  that 
the  Post  Office  is  "on  the  verge  of  col- 
lapse." Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  so-called  deficit  in  "real" 
dollars  is  less  per  capita  today  than  in 
1950.  We  have  fewer  employees  in  pro- 
portion to  mail  volume  than  does  Great 
Britain,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium.  West  Germany.  Italy,  and 
Japan.  In  truth,  we  operate  the  most 
efficient  postal  service  in  the  world. 

The  imusual  Chicago  tie-up  of  Octo- 
ber 1966  is  also  cited  as  a  symptom  Qf 
impending  disaster — yet  critics  fail  to 
mention  there  has  been  no  reoccurrence 
in  the  3  years  since. 

The  postal  service  is  compared  imfa- 
vorably  to  TVA,  yet  such  a  comparison  is 
really  not  valid.  TVA  is  geographically 
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concentrated,  capital  Intensive,  and  em- 
ploys less  than  20.000  people.  The  postal 
service  Is  a  sprawling,  labor  intensive 
giant  employing  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion people,  and  offering  a  variety  of 
services  to  the  public  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  Post  Office  has  a  history  of  work- 
ing relationships  and  traditions  that 
would  be  destroyed  through  a  reorgani- 
zation, whereas  TVA  began  as  a  Gov- 
ernment corporation.  In  fact,  TVA,  like 
the  Rural  Electrification  Agency,  was 
created  in  an  area  where  private  enter- 
prise failed  to  do  the  job  and  it  was  nec- 
essary for  the  Federal  Government  to 
step  in. 

With  the  proposed  corporation's  break- 
even obsession,  we  would  probably  see 
skyrocketing  postal  rates  as  such  costs 
as  depreciation  of  facilities,  debt  retire- 
ment, and  public  service  costs  were  in- 
corporated in  postal  rates.  Yet  there  Is 
no  objective  reason  why  the  postal  serv- 
ice should  retrieve  all  of  its  costs  from 
charges.  The  post  office  serves  all  the 
people — suid  since  these  users  are  tax- 
payers, It  is  entirely  appropriate  that 
Federal  tax  revenues  should  provide  a 
significant  part  of  the  postal  budget. 
However,  the  proposed  corporation  con- 
cept would,  with  its  system  of  incremen- 
tal costing,  in  all  probability  put  the  vast 
burden  of  these  additional  expenses  on 
the  first-class  mailer,  the  person  least 
able  to  afford  such  an  Increase. 

Under  the  administration's  bill,  the 
Post  Office  would  not  necessarily  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  desires  of  the  people  and 
the  Congress  would  be  almost  powerless 
to  force  it  to  comply  with  its  wishes. 
Congress  should  not  abdicate  its  role  as 
overseer  of  this  vast  Department.  There 
is  too  much  at  stake. 

Day  goes  on  to  point  out  that  while 
there  is  a  need  for  meaningful  postal  re- 
form, it  can  and  should  be  carried  out 
within  the  present  structure  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  whereby  control  of 
the  Post  Office  would  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  through  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Congress. 

Reorganization  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
an  avoidance  of  the  real  problems  that 
plague  the  postal  service.  The  postal  serv- 
ice will  always  be  a  labor  intensive  or- 
ganization, as  are  most  service  indus- 
tries, and  it  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that 
all,  or  even  a  major  E>art,  of  the  mythical 
billion  dollar  savings  projected  under  the 
administration's  bill  would  ever  mate- 
rialize. 

The  real  problem  is  not  so  much  one 
of  reorganization  but  one  of  bringing  the 
postal  service  into  the  20th  century.  In 
the  past,  funds  have  actually  been  turned 
back  to  the  Treasury  for  lack  of  knowing 
what  was  needed.  The  problems  that 
should  be  attacked  are  those  of  person- 
nel, facilities,  and  mechanism — both 
large  and  small  scale.  When  these  ques- 
tions are  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Congress,  moneys  should  be  appro- 
priated and  corrective  action  taken. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  against  this 
proposal  is  a  strong  one  and  it  was  elo- 
quently presented  by  former  Postmaster 
Day.  I  therefore  ask  that  this  important 
message  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remailu  with  the  hope  that  it  will  re- 
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ceive  the  consideration  it  deserves  from 
Congress  and  the  Americsm  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proposal  for  Postai.  Corporation 
(By  J.  Edward  Day) 
I  had  decidedly  mixed  feelings  about  the 
Invitation  from  the  Committee  to  appear  to- 
day to  give  my  views  on  the  proposals  for 
post  offlca  reorganization  and  for  a  postal 
corporation. 

I  certainly  dont  want  to  appear  to  be  In 
some  kind  of  a  cat  and  dog  fight  with  as 
fine  a  man  as  Mr.  Blount.  I  don't  want  to  be 
misunderstood  as  being  Infatuated  with  the 
status  quo.  I  don't  want  to  be  misunderstood 
as  seeming  to  favor  politics  in  the  Post  Office, 
because  I  certainly  don't.  In  a  way  I  wish  I 
could  Just  ride  along  with  all  the  slogans 
and  over-simplifications  and  accept  the  cor- 
poration proposal  as  the  cure  for  everything 
that  Isn't  perfect   about  the  Post  Office. 

But  I  think  the  best  way  for  the  Congress 
to  make  an  objective  analysis  of  this  pro- 
posal is  to  hear  both  sides.  I  don't  particu- 
larly relish  the  role  in  which  this  casts  me 
hrcaufe  I  much  prefer  to  be  a  nice  noncon- 
troverslal  type.  But  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
this  corporation  bill  for  so-called  total  re- 
form  would   In  fact  mean  total   disarray. 

First,  I  want  to  bring  the  Committee  up- 
to-date  on  some  of  my  background,  so  far  as 
It  bears  on  this  subject,  and  on  some  of  my 
current  activities. 

When  I  resigned  as  Postmaster  General  In 
August,  1963,  I  became  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Sldley  &  Austin.  This  is  a  large  Chi- 
cago corporation  law  firm  with  which  I  began 
practice  30  years  ago,  and  I  am  In  charge  of 
their  Washington  office.  On  July  1,  1968,  our 
firm  began  representing  as  one  of  its  clients 
the  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users  and  I 
am  the  General  Counsel  of  that  organization. 
However,  many  of  the  points  Involved  In  the 
postal  corporation  projKJsal  are  of  no  direct 
concern  to  ATCMU  as  such.  Since  my  opin- 
ions on  each  of  the  endless  separate  points 
involved  in  this  far  reaching  proposal  of 
course  could  not  be  passed  upon  by  the 
ATCMU  Board  of  Directors,  the  views  I  will 
give  today  should  be  treated  as  my  personal 
opinions.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Third  Class  Mail  Users  might  be  ex- 
pected to  agree,  in  general,  with  my  views  on 
the  postal  reorganization  proposals.  However, 
it  is  difficult  for  an  organization  with  a  di- 
verse membership  of  people  who  cannot  fol- 
low aU  the  details  of  postal  legislation  to  be 
expected  to  have  an  agreed  position  on  each 
of  the  many  separate  features  of  a  compU- 
catsd  proposal  such  as  the  postal  reorganiza- 
tion and  postal  corporation  plans. 

In  April  1967,  when  Larry  O'Brien  first  an- 
nounced his  proposal  for  a  postal  corpora- 
tion, I  wrote  a  nationally  syndicated  article 
at  the  request  of  the  North  American  News- 
paper Alliance  explaining  the  reasons  why  I 
opposed  the  idea.  That  was  a  year  before  I 
or  our  firm  had  any  connection  with  ATCMU. 
That  article  started  out  as  follows: 

"With  all  due  respect  to  my  good  friend 
Larry  O'Brien,  I  feel  that  his  much  pub- 
licized speech  about  tiu-nlng  the  Post  Office 
over  to  a  non-profit  government  corporation 
revives  an  old  and  unrealistic  suggestion  at 
a  very  bad  time. 

"The  impending  lengthy  discussion  and 
study  of  this  plan  will,  in  my  opinion,  only 
postpone  facing  up  to  some  urgent  but 
achievable  needs  of  the  Post  Office.  In  addi- 
tion the  speech  has  provided  ammunition 
from  a  surprising  source  for  those  who  de- 
lude themselves  by  believing  that  business 
has  a  monopoly  on  brains  and  efficiency  and 
that  government  employees  and  managers 
are  lazy  Incompetents. 

"Thft  fouled-up  Post  Office  Mr.  O'Brien  de- 
scribes in  his  speech  Is  a  Department  I  never 
knew." 
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North  American  Newspaper  Alliance  re- 
published the  article  In  an  up-dated  form  a 
year  ago  when  the  Kappel  Commission  Re- 
port was  first  issued. 

I  realize  that  your  Committee  Is  princi- 
pally Interested  today  In  hearing  about  the 
bond  financing  provisions  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's cori>oratlon  proposal.  I  will  try  to 
concentrate  on  that  aspect.  But  the  bond 
provisions  can't  be  isolated  and  dealt  with  in 
a  vacuum.  The  bond  financing  provisions  of 
the  bill  would  necessarily  and  unavoidably 
require  forcing  our  postal  service  Into  a 
break-even  straltjsucket.  Supporting  the 
bonds  would  be  the  first  and  foremost  goal — 
the  be-all  and  end-all  of  postal  policy. 
Everything  else  would  have  to  give  way.  Con- 
siderations of  full  service  to  the  public,  rea- 
sonable postal  rates,  public  service  allowance, 
and  all  the  rest  would  have  to  come  second. 
Supporting  the  bonds  would  become  the  new 
Postal  Policy. 

To  me.  it  Is  quite  remarkable  that.  In 
spite  of  the  many  objections  which  can  be 
made  to  the  corporation  proposal,  there  has 
been  very  little  published  notice  of  these 
objections.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been 
a  barrage  of  one-sided  propaganda  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce  slogans  put  forward 
in  support  of  the  Kapp?l  propoffiJ,  much  of 
It — I  am  afraid — by  people  who  have  limited 
qualifications  as  experts  on  the  Post  Office 
or  even  as  experts  on  operation  of  large  orga- 
nizations generally. 

To  qualify  myself  a  bit,  I  might  mention 
that  prior  to  my  929  days  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, I  was  for  eight  years  one  of  the  top  senior 
officers  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  America,  which,  in  terms  of  assets, 
is  the  largest  private  corporation  in  the 
world.  In  a  remarkable  number  of  respects. 
Prudential  Is  similar  to  the  Post  Office.  Both 
have  rffloes  and  personnel  In  every  part  of 
the  country;  both  have  a  need  for  giving 
good  service  and  establishing  favorable  rela- 
tions with  the  public;  both  have  regional  of- 
fices, with  continuing  problems  of  the  de- 
gree of  autonomy  to  give  to  regions  and  to 
local  offices;  both  have  major  real  estate  re- 
sponsibilities in  building  or  leasing  buildings 
large  and  small;  both  handle  larg'?  amounts 
of  money;  both  have  employees  who  are 
organized  in  highly  aggressive  unions;  both 
are  basically  paperwork  operations;  both 
have  an  inspection  service;  both  have  com- 
plex problems  of  levels  of  management, 
chains  of  command,  and  Internal  commu- 
nications; both  are  highly  regulated  as  to 
their  policies  and  operations  by  detailed  leg- 
islation; both  are  faced  with  problems  of 
turnover  and  the  necessity  of  competing  in 
the  labor  market  for  rank  and  file  personnel 
(in  contrast  with  earlier  years  when  there 
was  T,  situation  of  highly  stable  and  dedi- 
cated employment  of  people  for  whom  em- 
ployment security  was  the  major  incentive). 
In  addition,  both  organizations  have  for 
years  experienced  the  headaches  associated 
with  attempting  to  automate  and  mechanize 
operations.  Both  have  even  had  several 
changes  in  the  top  chief  executive  Just  in 
the  past  8! 2  years. 

I  may  seem  to  be  overdoing  the  close  com- 
parison between  these  two  giant  organiza- 
Uons,  one  pubUc  and  one  private,  but  it  U 
a  fact  that  when  I  came  from  Prudential 
to  the  Post  Office  in  1961  I  often  felt  that 
I  had  merely  moved  to  a  different  desk  in 
the  same  organization. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  only  partly  in 
Jest,  I  have  frequently  pwlnted  out  that  a 
very  large  private  bureaucracy  even  has  an- 
other feature  which  is  often  thought  of  aa 
associated  only  with  government.  This  U 
illustrated  by  an  apocryphal  story  about  a 
top  officer  of  a  large  life  Insurance  company 
who  was  asked  to  run  for  United  States 
Senator.  Alter  thinking  it  over,  he  declined, 
saying,  "I  don't  want  to  leave  the  Metro- 
politan Life.  I  like  politics  too  much. "  It  la 
definitely   a   fact   that   there   is    a   certain 
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amount  of  politics  In  all  large  organizations, 
public  or  prlvats. 

I  mention  all  this  background  because  at 
the  fact  tbat  ]  did  have  an  iinusual  ex- 
perience in  acqu  Irlng  a  top  level  inside  famll- 


of  the  largest  public  or- 
ha  world  and  one  of  the 
organizations.  This  is  Un- 
too  many  of  the  editorials 
and  columns  cotantentlng  on  the  postal  cor- 
poration Idea  h4ve  Indicated  that — 

(a)  anyone  iiho  understands  business 
management  will  necessarily  be  an  all-out 
advocate  of  the  [postal  corporation  idea,  and 

( b )  that  business  management  is  a  fortiori 
better  than  gowrnment  management. 

There  are  thoi^sands  of  pages  in  the  Kappel 
Commission  Rettort  and  its  supporting  vol- 
umes and  tho^ifands  more  pages  have  been 
written  about  tie  Report  and  about  related 
or  alternative  proposals.  Therefore,  In  a 
statement  of  thii  kind,  one  can  only  touch  on 
some  of  the  highlights. 

THE    KKPPEL    COMMISSION 

I  agree  with  ipost  of  what  appears  In  the 
statement  made  before  the  House  Committee 
by  former  Depuity  Postmaster  General  Pred 
Belen  on  this  si  bject  on  May  20.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  eveii  If  the  post  office — corpora- 
tion or  not — could  pay  six  figure  salaries, 
they  could  not  iget  a  better  executive  than 
'Fred.  Itis  regrettable  that  he  was  not  even 
cOnsulfleW  befora  the  postal  corporation  pro- 
posal was  launcljed  by  Mr.  O'Brien  in  April, 
1967.  It  is  equally  regrettable  that  someone 
with  his  long  aiid  deep  knowledge  of  postal 
problems  was  not  a  member  of  the  Kappel 
Commission.  Th»  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion were,  of  course,  all  important  men.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  a  remarkable  fact  that  not 
one  ot  them  ha  I  any  background  in  postal 
matters.  I  doubt  if  the  President  of  Campbell 
Soup  Company- -who  was  a  member  of  the 
Commission — wculd  have  been  impressed  by 
the  results  of  a  critical  survey  of  his  com- 
pany by  a  group  that  did  not  include  even 
one  {jerson  with  the  slightest  experience  in 
the  food  business. 

The  same  can  |be  said  about  the  President 
of  General  Electric,  of  the  Bank  of  America, 
and  of  Cummins  Engine  Company — all  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.  The  same  is  even 
true  of  AT&T — a  company  for  which  I  have 
the  most  Intense  personal  and  professional 
respect.  Some  might  think  that  there  are 
many  parallels  ta  the  Post  Office  in  a  tele- 
phone system  bei^use  both  Involve  commu- 
nications. Howe'-er,  electronic  communica- 
tions are.  by  their  nature,  readily  susceptible 
to  a  most  far-reaching  degree  of  standard- 
ization and  automation.  Electronic  switch- 
ing makes  it  possible  to  have  the  customer 
get  his  individual  call  through  to  its  destina- 
tion without  sLBf  direct  participation  by  a 
telephone  company  employee.  On  the  other 
hand,  regardless  of  all  the  superflcial  ideas 
that  some  may  t  ave.  any  postal  system  will 
necessarily  remai  a  to  a  large  degree  a  manual 
operation.  As  onit  example.  42'';  of  Post  Of- 
fice cost  Is  for  d(  livery  service  and  it  Is  cer- 
tainly never  goini ;  to  be  possible  to  have  mail 
delivered  door-tc  -door  by  clanking  robots. 

Similarly,  then!  are  over  30.000  post  offices 
and  only  two  or  three  hundred  of  them  at 
the  very  most  are  large  enough  to  justify  a 
high  degree  of  mechanization. 

Although  no  p;rson  having  any  post  office 
background  was  included  on  the  Commis- 
sion, one  of  the  ;  0  commissioners  was  a  for- 
mer Director  of  I  he  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I 
have  no  hesitanc  r  in  saying  that  I  think  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  the  No.  1  enemy  of 
the  Post  Office  and  accountable  more  than 
any  other  one  reason  for  Post  Office  diffi- 
culties. 

Federal  money  generally  Is  handed  out  to 
the  glamourous  sr  politically  potent  agen- 
cies, such  as  Delense  and  Space.  Nearly  all 
of  the  old-line,  non-glamourous  agencies 
such  as  the  Post  Office,  Customs  Bureau  and 
the    regulatory     igencies    are    strangled    to 
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death  for  funds  to  try  to  do  a  decent  Job. 
The  Post  Office  problem  Is  lade  of  money 
and  that  problem  can't  be  solved  by  re-shuf- 
fllng  the  organization  chart  or  giving  new 
titles  to  the  people  In  charge. 

ASSUMPTIONS  BEHIND  THE   PROPOSAL 

My  objections  to  the  Kappel  approach 
largely  relate  to  the  premises  and  assump- 
tions on  which  the  proposal  is  based.  I  dis- 
agree with  nearly  all  of  them.  Some  of  these 
premises  and  assumptions,  which  are  either 
explicit  In  the  Report  or  implicit  in  its  tone 
and   recommendations,   (ire  as  follows; 

( 1 )  The  Post  Office  is  generally  a  mess. 

(2)  The  difficulties  in  the  Chicago  Post 
Office  in  October  1966  were  a  symptom  of 
an  approaching  catastrophe  In  the  Post  Of- 
fice generally. 

(3)  Participation  by  Congress  in  postal 
policy,  p)ostal  rates  and  postal  pay  repre- 
sents Intolerable  Interference  and  has 
fouled  up  the  Department's  operations. 

(4)  Huge  savings  on  the  order  of  $1  bil- 
lion a  year  can  be  achieved  by  adopting  the 
Kappel  recommendations. 

(5)  There  is  some  magic  of  efficiency,  econ- 
omy and  error-free  management  In  a  cor- 
porate form  of  organization.  (I  might  men- 
tion here  that  it  was  not  a  federal  depart- 
ment that  brought  out  the  Edsel  automobile, 
or  the  Convair  880  airplane,  or  that  hired  the 
private   detectives    to    tall    Ralph    Nader.) 

(6)  An  organization  is  political  only  when 
Congress  has  a  major  say  In  its  affairs  and 
Is  pure  and  pristinely  non-polltlcal  when 
presidential  appointees  run  things. 

(7)  The  first  and  foremost  goal  of  the  Post 
Office  should  be  a  break-even  operation. 

(8)  There  is  a  better  chance  of  continuing 
the  Post  Office's  long  history  of  strike  free 
labor  management  relations  by  halting  the 
program  of  having  postal  pay  set  by  Con- 
gress and  to,  instead,  have  It  determined  by 
collective  bargaining.  In  my  opinion,  this 
collective  bargaining  would,  at  best  end  up 
almost  every  time  with  arbitration  and  a  de- 
cision by  one  or  two  men  on  the  pay  level 
of  over  700,000  employees. 

(9)  Postal  employees  can  and  should  be 
separated  from  and  treated  differently  from 
other  federal  employees  on  Job  status,  fringe 
benefits  and  other  features  of  employment. 

THE    BREAK-EVEN    OBSESSION 

To  go  back  to  number  7  on  this  list  of 
premises.  I  feel  that  the  greatest  flaw  In  the 
Kappel  approach  is  the  adoption  of  what  I 
call  the  break-even  obsession  about  the  Post 
Office. 

If  a  state  university  were  run  on  the 
philosophy  that  its  educational  program  was 
limited  to  what  it  could  pay  for  out  of  tui- 
tion it  collected,  it  wouldn't  be  expected  to 
be  much  of  a  university.  The  goal  of  a  great 
public  university  is  to  provide  an  educational 
program  of  top  quality.  Consideration  of  the 
relationship  of  financial  outgo  to  amounts 
collected  from  the  students  is  purely  sec- 
ondary. 

The  same  should  be  true  of  the  Post 
Office — and  will  be  if  historical  policy  is  fol- 
lowed in  setting  Post  Office  goals  and  priori- 
ties. The  Post  Office  receives  part — at  the 
moment  a  very  large  part — of  the  amount  it 
needs  to  pay  its  costs  from  charges  by  users. 
But  since  it  serves  all  the  people — and  since 
those  users  are  taxpayers — there  IS  no  objec- 
tive reason  why  it  should  retrieve  all  of  its 
costs  from  postal  charges. 

Charges  for  postage  are  really  just  another 
tax.  Taxpayers  are  already  paying  for  govern- 
ment services.  The  Post  Office  provides  one 
of  the  most  vital  and  widely  needed  and  used 
of  government  services.  It  Is  entirely  appro- 
priate, therefore,  that  federal  tax  revenues 
should  provide  a  significant  part  of  the 
postal  budget. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  groups,  conserva- 
tive newspaper  editorial  writers  and  others, 
have  talked  for  years  about  the  need  for  a 
break-even  operation  in  the  Post  Office. 
Their  speeches  and  articles  assume  that  the 
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desirability — even  the  necessity — for  a  break- 
even c^Mration  needs  no  proof,  In  fact  does 
not  even  leave  room  for  argument.  They  talk 
as  though  the  proposition  were  carved  in 
stone  on  Sinai.  A  remarkable  job  has  been 
done  of  turning  slogans  for  a  particular  point 
of  view  Into  something  approaching  gospel. 

All  of  this  talk,  usually  unanswered  talk — 
has  tended  to  balloon  the  break-even  philos- 
ophy into  a  break-even  obsession.  Prom  time 
to  time  certain  postal  officials,  nearly  all 
Budget  Bureau  officials  and  many  so-called 
analysts  of  the  Post  Office,  fall  victim  to  this 
break-e\'en  obsession  and  come  to  regard  it 
as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  postal  goals  and 
thinking. 

From  a  financial  standpoint  the  Post  Of- 
fice is  much  like  a  metropolitan  public 
transit  system.  Since  nearly  everybody  uses 
it.  it  makes  little  difference  whether  it  is 
paid  for  by  user  charges  or,  to  a  substantial 
degree,  by  general  tax  revenue.  The  fact 
that  the  Post  Office  has  a  so-called  deficit 
is  no  more  relevant  to  Judging  its  effective- 
ness and  goals  than  the  "deficit"  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, or  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Yet  the  reason  the  Post  Office  has  this 
so-called  deficit  is  purely  and  simply  because 
Its  costs  continue  to  go  up  with  all  other 
costs  and  Congress  has  used  common  sense 
and  regard  for  the  public  interest  in  avoiding 
overly  frequent  and  overly  precipitous  rate 
increases. 

ATTACKS    ON    THE    POST    OFFICE 

Nonetheless,  the  existence  of  the  so-called 
deficit  is  used  in  the  Kappel  Report  and  by 
others  as  supposed  proof  that  the  Post  Office 
is  archaic,  inefficient,  poorly  managed  and 
all  the  rest.  This  is  perhaps  understandable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  live  In  an  age 
where  scoffing,  criticism,  carping  and 
cynicism  are  the  order  of  the  day.  It  is  not 
fashionable  to  see  the  good  side  of  much 
of  anything  or  to  be  understanding  about 
work  situations  where  occasional  human 
errors  make  It  difficult  to  achieve  100';  per- 
fection. In  our  frenzied,  impersonal  society 
It  is  popular  to  find  fault,  and  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  its  employees  are  natural  targets. 
Add  to  this  the  human  quality  of  nearly 
all  of  us  to  think  of  his  own  problem  as  the 
really  big  problem,  so  that  every  mistake  or 
delay  as  to  his  own  mall  by  the  Post  Office, 
no  matter  how  isolated  or  Infrequent,  is 
magnified  into  a  sweeping  generalization  that 
the  Post  Office  is  poorly  organized  and  poorly 
run.  It  is  hard  for  any  Individual  to  think 
of  the  occasional  delay  In  one  of  his  own 
letters  in  the  context  of  delivering  80  billion 
pieces  of  mall  a  year — which  number  is  con- 
siderably more  than  the  number  of  seconds 
which  have  ticked  by  since  the  death  of 
Julius  Caesar. 

My  principal  argument,  therefore,  with 
the  Kappel  proposal  is  its  top  priority 
emphasis  on  the  break-even  goal,  rather  than 
on  service  as  the  top  consideration. 

If  the  corporation  were  established,  as  pro- 
posed, with  the  rigid  break-even  require- 
ment, with  participation  by  Congress  in  the 
rate-making  process  diluted  almost  to  the 
vanishing  point,  and  with  the  proposed  bond 
issue  authority,  the  result  would  be  that  rates 
for  all  classes  of  mail  would  have  to  go  up  as 
much  as  100<; .  We  have  seen  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  parcel  post  system  as  the  result 
of  giving  rate-making  power  to  the  "jcecu- 
tive  Branch,  rather  than  to  Congress.  Tlie 
rates  have  been  raised  so  frequently  and  so 
precipitately  that  the  whole  system  is  on  the 
verge  of  being  wrecked  and  parcel  service 
at  moderate  rates  is  no  longer  available  to 
the  general  public  from  the  Post  Office. 

UNREALISTIC    PREDICTIONS    OF    SAVINGS 

I  feel  that  the  Kappel  predictions  of  sav- 
ings which  can  be  achieved  by  adopting  its 
recommendations  are  so  unrealistic  as  to  be 
strictly  of  an  ivory  tower  nature.  The  biggest 
single  saving  is  to  come  from  mechanization 
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for  superseding  certain  activities  of  city  let- 
ter carriers.  The  Report  says  that  15%  of  the 
cost  of  delivery  operations  can  be  saved  by 
this  means.  This  figures  out  to  about  W60 
million  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  delivery 
operation  accounts  for  42%  of  Post  Office 
costs.  This  Idea  of  trying  to  mechanize  the 
change  of  address  and  casing  work  which 
the  letter  carrier  performs  when  he  first 
comes  on  duty  Is  an  old  Idea.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  the  past  and  found  to 
be  completely  unworkable.  If  it  would  work, 
it  could  be  Instituted  Immediately  and  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  to  wait  for  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Department.  This,  and  other  sug- 
gestions relating  to  increased  mechanization, 
cannot  fairly  be  described  as  savings  related 
to  having  a  corporation  take  over. 

Unrealistic  statements  by  study  commit- 
tees that,the  Post  Office  could  save  hundreds 
of  miUions  of  dollars  a  year  are  nothing  new. 
Back  in  1954  a  10  member  Advisory  Council 
claimed  that  "economies  totaling  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  are  possible  "  in  the 
Post  Office.  Mr.  Summerfleld  had  a  detailed 
analysis  of  this  Council's  recommendations 
made  by  the  Department  and  by  outside  ex- 
perts including  Mr.  Maurice  Stans.  and  Issued 
a  350  page  report  which,  among  other  things, 
demonstrated  in  detail  that  any  claim  of 
great  potential  short  term  savings  was 
totally  unrealistic. 
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RATES    WOULD    SKYROCKET 

Since  I  am  convinced  that  no  one  billion 
dollars  of  real,  near  term  savings,  or  any- 
thing close  to  it  Is  possible,  it  seenvs  clear 
to  me  that  the  break-even  policy  prescribed 
by  the  Administration  Bill  could  be  carried 
out  only  by  financial  shock  treatment  in  the 
form  of  drastic  rate  increeises  and  continuing 
cutbacks  in  service. 

As  a  lawyer  I  believe  that  radical  general 
rate  increases  could,  under  this  Bill,  be  made 
entirely  by  administrative  action  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  could  then  remain  in  effect  for 
two  years  or  more,  without  any  power  in 
either  the  Congress  or  the  courts  to  veto  or 
even  modify  the  increases  during  those  two 
or  more  years.  This  is  possible  under  the 
temporary  rate  authority  m  Sec.  1253(d)  and 
Sec.  1257(e)  of  H.R.  11750  and  is  something 
new  that  the  Kappel  Report  did  not  recom- 
mend. I  think  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
realistic  in  recognizing  that  if  break-even 
Is  to  be  achieved  in  order  to  support  the 
bonds,  then  the  Corporation  must  have  this 
unprecedented,  unrestricted  "temporary  rate" 
power.  This  one  feature  of  H.R.  11750 
alone  dramatizes  how  the  whole  concept  of 
postal  policy  would  be  dislocated  by  this 
proposal. 

My  prediction  is  that  adoption  in  toto  of 
H.R.  11750  would  bring  us  a  12  cent  first  class 
rate  in  just  a  few  years  and  enormous  rate 
increases  for  each  of  the  other  classes,  too. 
Here  are  Just  some  of  my  reasons  for  this 
prediction: 

First,  despite  all  the  glowing  statements 
about  the  saleability  of  the  proposed  non- 
government-guaranteed bonds,  I  am  con- 
vinced they  would  be  saleable  only  at  sky 
high  interest  rates — 10  or  12  percent — and 
even  then  only  with  extremely  generous 
sinking  fimd  and  mortgage  lien  provisions. 
Even  now  the  commercial  mortgage  rate  for 
fully  secured  loans  to  profitable  corporations 
Is  9.5  percent.  Sound  business  concerns  are 
paying  an  effective  rate  of  10.4  percent  for 
bank  loans.  I  would  expect  the  servicing— 
combined  Interest  and  principal  amortiza- 
tion—of the  projected  $10  bilUon  of  postal 
bonds  to  cost  the  Corporation  as  much  as 
$2  billion  a  year.  This  would  be  an  entirely 
new  direct  cost  to  the  postal  service  to  be 
paid  for  from  postal  rate  Increases. 

( It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  a  general 
rate  Increase  affecting  first,  second  and  third 
class,  such  as  is  now  being  proposed  by  the 
Post  Office  Department,  brings  in  about  $660 
million  a  year,  assuming  no  loss  in  volume.) 
SecoTul,   the   backers   of   the   corporation 


proposal  say  much  about  the  lack  ot  oppor- 
tunities for  promotion  for  rank  and  file 
postal  employees.  I  would  assume  that  these 
backers  therefore  contemplate  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  new  higher  level  Jobs.  This  could 
cost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
Third  the  Department  has  committed  It- 
self to  an  improved  cost  ascertainment  sys- 
tem This  Is  bound  to  show  that  too  much 
postal  cost  is  now  being  assigned  to  some  of 
the  non-priority  classes  of  mall.  This  would 
mean  a  further  Increase  lor  first  class.  I  am 
not  so  naive  as  to  think  that  a  corporation 
or  Congress  or  anyone  else  is  going  to  insti- 
tute these  staggering  increases  for  first  class 
mall  without  Increases  at  the  same  time  lor 
other  classes,  regardless  of  what  Pr^f  ^f^ 
ascertainment  shows.  When  I  predict  12 
cents  for  first  class.  I  am  assuming  huge  in- 
creases for  other  classes  too. 

Fourth  Mr.  Blount  has  pointed  out  quite 
realistically  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Rates,  that  the  Post 
Office  "faces  the  loss  of  some  of  Its  more 
lucrative  third  class  mall  business"  to  pri- 
vate carriers.  He  then  stated:  "Loss  of  third 
class  mall  | volume]  ultimately  works  to  In- 
crease the  postage  required  of  first  class 
mall  "  This  is  just  what  I  contemplate  would 
happen  as  a  result  of  the  drastic  rate  in- 
creases for  all  classes  which  I  foresee  result- 
ing from  the  bond  financing  proposal. 

Fifth  the  existing  level  of  the  public  serv- 
ice allowance  would,  under  the  Administra- 
tion Bill,  be  sharply  reduced.  This  means 
rates  would  have  to  go  higher. 

Sixth,  the  special  carrying  charge  and  im- 
puted charge  features  for  Parcel  post  rate- 
making  included  in  Section  1203  of  H.R. 
11750  is  bound  to  mean  even  further  accel- 
eration of  rate  Increases  lor  that  class,  fur- 
ther cream  skimming  by  competitors  and 
more  huge  losses  of  the  profitable  PO^ion  of 
parcel  post  volume.  Parcel  post  makes  a  big 
contribution  to  post  office  institutional  cost. 
When  parcel  post  volume  plummets,  this  in- 
stitutional cost  has  to  be  picked  up  by  the 
other  classes. 

Seventh,  the  Kappel  Commission  (Report. 
D  82)  recommended  that  "the  Corporation 
fix  its  rates  to  earn  its  projected  costs  in- 
cluding interest  and  appreciation,  plus  about 
3  to  5  percent  to  cover  unanticipated  costs 
This  is  a  recommendation  that  would  In  all 
likelihood  be  followed  by  a  postal  corpora- 
tion determined  to  meet  a  break-even  goal, 
and,  particularly,  to  try  to  provide  adequate 
support  for  servicing  Its  bonds.  Sec.  1201  of 
H  R  11750  says  that  "costs",  which,  with  lim- 
ited exceptions,  are  to  be  covered  by  postal 
revenue,  shall  include  "a  reasonable  provi- 
sion for  contingencies."  Five  percent  of 
postal  costs  would  come  to  several  hundred 
million  dollars. 

Eighth,  Section  1201  of  H.R.  11750  also 
says  that  "costs"  to  be  covered  shall  Include 
"depreciation  on  capital  facilities  and  equip- 
ment." The  Kappel  Report  Annex  material 
indicates  depreciation  should  be  $35  million 
per  $1  billion  of  capital  investment.  (Annex 
I.  Sec.  II,  p.  30.) 

Ninth,  It  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  all 
or  even  the  major  part  of  projected  capital 
improvements  to  be  acquired  with  the  bond 
proceeds  are  going  to  save  dollars,  particu- 
larly on  a  near  term  basis.  If  a  postal  build- 
ing Is  antiquated  and  poorly  ventilated  and 
crowded  It  should  be  replaced  regardless 
of  whether  a  dollar  saving  can  be  claimed. 
If  the  capital  Improvement  program  Is  well 
balanced  and  service  oriented,  it  should  in- 
clude many  facilities  directed  toward  faster 
delivery  which  facilities  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in  significant  savings  in 
operating  costs.  Hamburg,  Germany,  has  a 
three  foot  diameter  large  capacity  pneu- 
matic tube  system  for  carrying  mall  under 
its  streets.  London  has  a  special  subway  sys- 
tem Just  for  carrying  mall.  New  York  City, 
Chicago,  Boston  and  eventually  Washington 
should  have  hundreds  of  millions  in  federal 
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money  spent  on  adaptation  of  the  subway 
systems  for  carrying  mall.  As  an  alsde,  let 
me  say  that  I  think  any  federal  financial 
support  for  an  urban  rapid  transit  system 
should  be  conditioned  upon  that  system  be- 
ing adapted  to  carrying  mall.  A  mall  truck 
can't  move  any  faster  In  Mnahattan  cross- 
town  traffic  snarls  than  your  taxi  can. 

Tenth,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  pres- 
tigious backers  of  the  postal  corporation 
plan,  Mr.  Gronouski,  told  the  House  Com- 
mittee: "I  support  the  postal  corporation 
idea.  also,  because  •  •  •  I  would  look  for 
a  substantial  Improvement  in  postal  work- 
er wages  and  fringe  benefits"  under  that 
system.  I  doubt  if  that  prediction  was  fore- 
most in  the  minds  of  those  who  gave  over- 
whelming support  to  the  corporation  pro- 
posal in  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  poll 
among  its  members.  But  because  of  Mr. 
Gronou.skl's  experience  and  good  Judgment, 
we  must  accept  this  prediction  as  at  least 
a  poFSibllity  and  it  certainly  would  not  re- 
sult  in  dollar  savings  for  the  corporation. 

These  are  Just  some  highlights  of  why 
first  class  rates  would,  in  my  Judgment,  sky- 
rocket under  the  corporation  proposal.  First 
class  is  where  the  money  is— particularly  in 
view  of  the  very  real  competitlev  situation 
which  must  be  faced  in  pricing  other  classes 
of  mall. 

I  have  attached  to  this  statement  as  Ex- 
hibit A  an  itemized  schedule  of  estimated 
increases  in  postal  costs  under  this  corpora- 
tion proposal.  The  total  is  $2,419,000,000 
which  I  believe  is  a  most  conservative  figure. 

SERVICES    WOULD    BE    CURTAILED 

In  my  opinion  the  break-even  policy  and 
the  break-even  obsession  would  also  result 
in  service  curtailment  by  the  corporation. 
Just  in  the  past  nine  months  we  have  seen 
repeated  announcements  of  reduced  servlc 
by  a  highly  capable  but  definitely  break- 
even oriented  postal  administration.  For  ex- 
ample, in  these  nine  months  there  has  been 
announcement  (a)  of  abandonment  of  the 
ABCD  program  for  same  day  delivery  in  busi- 
ness areas,  (b)  of  reduction  of  weekday  busi- 
ness area  deliveries  from  three  to  two,  (c)  of 
reduction  of  Saturday  business  area  de- 
liveries from  two  to  one,  (d)  of  curtailment 
of  special  delivery  service  and  (e)  of  pro- 
posals to  require  detached  address  cards  for 
merchandise  samples. 

It  also  seems  a  near  certainty  that  under 
the  pressure  of  the  break -even  obsession  the 
corporation  would  drastically  curtail  rural 
routes  and  rural  post  offices.  Under  H.R.  11750 
Congress  would  have  no  veto  power  over 
this.  The  story  of  what  happens  to  service 
to  less  den.sely  populated  areas  when  an  in- 
tense cost  squeeze  Is  on  can  be  seen  in  the 
recent  history  of  REA. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  special  focus  the  Com- 
mittee wishes  to  achieve  at  today's  hearing. 
I  will  turn  to  an  analysis  of  the  bond  fi- 
nancing provisions  of  the  bill. 

ANALYSIS   or  THE   FINANCE   PROVISIONS 
OF    H.R.    11750 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  11750  relating  to 
finance  are  found  in  Sections  1001-1008  of 
the  proposed  Bill.  The  Bill,  in  Section  1005, 
authorizes  the  Postal  Service  to  issue  up  to 
$10  billion  in  obligations.  In  any  one  fiscal 
year,  the  net  increase  in  the  amount  of  ob- 
ligations outstanding  issued  for  the  purpose 
of  capital  improvemetns  may  not  exceed  $1.5 
billion.  Under  Section  1006  of  the  Bill,  the 
Postal  Service  may  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasuyr  to  purchase  up  to  $2  billion  of 
Postal  Service  obUgations.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision for  the  Postal  Service  bonds  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  General  Accounting  Office,  in  Its 
testimony  before  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  criticized  many  of 
the  main  features  of  the  finance  provisions 
of  H.R.  11750.  (See  House  Hearngs,  pp.  1115- 
1116,  1134-1139.)  The  following  Is  a  detailed 
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analysis  of  the  'essential  parts  of  the  finance 
proTislonB  of  H^.  11750.  It  covers  these  basic 
points: 

(1)  The  finance  provisions  of  H.R.  11750 
do  not  contain  adequate  controls  over  the 
borrowing  powtr  of  the  Postal  Service. 

(2)  The  finance  provisions  of  H.R.  11750 
do  not  explain  what  would  happen  to  the 
Postal  Service  in  the  event  of  default  on 
the  bonds. 

(3)  Since  thf  Postal  Service  bonds  would 
not  be  gruarantfed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, acceptable  Interest  rates  could  not 
be  obtained. 

(4)  Since  there  is  only  limited  authority 
requiring  the  $ecretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
buy  the  lx>ndsj  large  amounts  of  the  bonds 
could  be  sold  only  at  very  high  interest 
rates. 

At  the  outseti,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Kappel  Commiislon  Report  did  not  make  a 
detailed  study  of  the  feasibility  of  finance 
provisions  similar  to  those  contained  in  H.R. 
11750.  One  of  tie  staff  studies  of  the  Kappel 
Commission  prepared  by  Price,  Waterhouse 
&  Co.  makes  the  naive  and  unrealistic  state- 
ment that  "variations  in  interest  rates  would 
have  a  relatively  minor  effect  oi  overall  op- 
erating costs  .  ."  (Vol.  r.  Section  II.  p.  29.) 
The  question  o'.  whether  or  not  a  VS.  Gov- 
ernment guarantee  would  be  necessary  was 
discussed  but  fot  resolved.  (Vol.  I,  Section 
Q.  p.  .3A) .  Tha  Report  of  the  Commission 
did  recommend  that  the  Postal  Corporation 
be  authorized  bo  fioat  up  to  $2  billion  In 
revenue  bonds  md  possibly  a  larger  author- 
ization for  seethed  bonds  (Report,  p.  81). 

H.R.  11750  doe*  not  contain  adequate  con- 
trols over  tie  borrouxing  power  of  the 
postal  service 

H.R.  11750  do  >s  not  contain  any  limitations 
as  to  what  the  proceeds  from  Postal  Service 
bonds  could  be  used  for.  While  most  of  the 
discussion  of  tli  e  legislation  has  been  related 
to  the  use  of  tie  borrowing  power  to  build 
new  post  offices  and  modernize  facilities  and 
equipment,  there  is  no  requirement  in  the 
Bill  that  the  londs  be  used  for  any  such 
purpose.  Mr.  BlDunt.  in  his  testimony  before 
the  House  Coiimlttee.  conceded  that  the 
bond  proceeds  can  be  used  for  operating 
expenses  (Hear  ngs,  p.  339).  It  also  can  be 
noted  that  Sect  on  lOOS(a)  of  H.R  11750  pro- 
vides that  the  let  increase  in  bonds  in  any 
one  fiscal  year  "for  the  purpose  of  capital 
improvements"  may  not  exceed  »1.5  billion. 
There  Is  absolu  «ly  no  limitation  on  the  net 
increase  of  boi.ds  used  for  purposes  other 
than  capital  improvements. 

Even  if  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  were 
used  only  for  capital  improvementa,  the 
Postal  Service  (ould  have  a  net  increase  of 
$1.5  billion  in  tonds  each  year.  At  that  rate, 
the  entire  autiorlty  for  new  borrowing  for 
the  Postal  Service  could  be  exhavisted  in  7 
years.  The  expefience  with  other  government 
corporations  b^  been  that  the  borrowing 
authority  has  bten.  at  later  dates.  Increased 
tremendously  c  ver  the  original  authoriza- 
tion. For  exam  jle.  TVA  obtained  increases 
of  their  borrow!  ig  authority  In  1959  and  1966. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  started 
with  a  borrowing  authority  of  $500  million 
in  1938.  Since  hen  there  have  been  10  in- 
creases in  its  torrowlug  authority  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is  now  au- 
thorized to  tKJrrow  $14,500.000,000 — twenty- 
nine  times  its  criginal  authorization. 

H.R.  11750  alio  contains  a  provision — Sec- 
tion 1006(b) — which  would  enable  the  Postal 
Service  to  req  uire  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  purchase  up  to  $2  billion  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Postal  Service.  Since  the 
Postal  Service  could  not  be  expected  to 
achieve  a  self ■  sustaining  operation  for  a 
number  of  yearn,  it  is  likely  that  the  $2  bil- 
lion borrowing  luthority  from  the  Treasury 
would  be  used  up  In  the  first  few  years  of 
the  Poetal  Corporation.  See  testimony  of 
Postmaster  Qeneral  Blount.  House  Commit- 
tee, pp.  177-78. 
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If  the  Poetal  Service  did  attempt  to  offer 
Its  bonds  to  the  public,  there  are  no  con- 
trols that  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury 
could  exert  over  the  Issuance  of  the  bonds. 
Section  1006(a)  of  H.R.  I17B0  states  in  per- 
tinent part : 

"If  the  Secretary  does  not  purchase  such 
obligations,  the  Postal  Service  may  proceed 
to  issue  and  sell  them  to  a  party  or  parties 
other  than  the  Secretary  upon  notice  to  the 
Secretary  and  upon  consultation  as  to  the 
date  of  Issuance,  maximum  rates  of  interest, 
and  other  terms  and  conditions"  (emphasis 
supplied). 

The  above  provision  requires  only  that  the 
Postal  Service  give  "notice"  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  engage  in  "consul- 
tation" with  him.  The  section  does  not  re- 
quire the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  In  order  to  sell  bonds  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  should  be  noted  that  the  Issuance  of 
TVA  bonds  Is  subject  to  control  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  (Section  16  U.S.C. 
i  831n-4(c)  ). 

Section  209(3)  of  H.R.  11750  states  that 
"Chapter  14  of  title  31.  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act"  shall  apply  to  the 
Postal  Service  "except  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided  In  this  title." 

Section  868(a)  of  the  Government  Corpo- 
ration Control  Act,  31  U.S.C.  i  868(a)  pro- 
vides that  all  bonds  and  other  obligations  is- 
sued by  the  government  corporations  and  of- 
fered to  the  public  "shall  be  in  such  forms 
and  denominations,  shall  have  such  ma- 
turities, shall  bear  such  rates  of  Interest, 
shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions, shall  be  Issued  In  such  manner  and 
at  such  times  and  sold  at  such  prices  as 
have  i>een  or  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tresisury"  (emphasis  added) . 
However,  the  language  already  quoted  from 
Section  1006(a)  of  H.R.  11750  providing  for 
"notice"  and  "consultation"  Is  the  only  pro- 
vision which  would  give  any  control  over  the 
public  Issuance  of  postal  corporation  bonds 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Section 
1005(b)  of  H.R.  11750  states: 

"The  issue  of  obligations  by  the  Postal 
Service  shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  Section  847-849  of  title  31  and  of  no 
other  lata"  (emphasis  supplied) . 

Since  Section  1005(b)  of  H.R.  11750  only 
refers  to  Sections  847-849  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act.  It  Is  evident  that 
Section  868(a)  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act,  which  requires  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  approve  the  terms 
and  conditions  relating  to  the  Issuance  of 
bonds  to  the  public,  would  not  apply  to  the 
Postal  Service.  Robert  P.  Keller,  Acting 
Comptroller  of  the  United  States,  pointed  out 
in  his  testimony  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee that  "The  Corporation  .  .  .  would  be  sub- 
ject to  less  congressional  control  than  most 
other  whoUy  owned  Government  Corpora- 
tions subject  to  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act."   (House  Hearings,  p.  1115.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  Section  1005(b) 
gives  the  Postal  Service  wide  discretion  to 
make  "binding  covenants"  with  the  bond- 
holders. Such  covenants  could  cover  such 
matters  as  "application  and  use  of  revenues 
and  receipts  of  the  Postal  Service"  and  "such 
other  matters  a&  the  Postal  Service  may  deem 
necessary  or  desirable  to  enhance  the  mar- 
ketability of  said  obligations."  Under  this 
authority,  the  Postal  Service  might  even  try 
to  make  "binding  covenants"  with  respect  to 
postal  rates  and  other  important  matters  of 
postal  policy.  There  is  no  provision  for  an 
independent  review  and  approval  of  the  cove- 
nants contained  in  the  bonds  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  by  anyone  else. 

If  bonds  of  the  Postal  Service  can  be  of- 
fered to  the  public  without  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  would  enable 
the  Postal  Service  to  make  bond  offerings  in 
such  a  way  as  to  impair  the  saleabiUty  of 
Treasury  bonds.  It  also  gives  the  Postal 
Service  a  right  that  no  other  wholly  owned 
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government  corporation  tooitid  have — the 
right  to  sell  bonds  to  the  public  uHthout  any 
control  by  the  Secertary  of  the  Treastiry.  Con- 
sequently, on  the  abels  of  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  finance  provisions  of  H.R.  11760,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Postal  Service  could  issue 
large  amounts  of  bonds  without  effective  or 
adequate  controls. 
The  finance  proiHsions  of  H.R.  11750  do  not 

explain  what  would  happen  to  the  Postal 

Service  in  the  event  of  default  on  the  bonds 

of  breach  of  the  covenants  contained  in 

the  bonds 

Section  1005  (b)  of  H.R.  11750  provides 
that  the  Postal  Service  may  "pledge  its  assets 
and  pledge  and  use  its  revenues  and  receipts" 
for  the  payment  of  the  principal  or  interest 
on  Postal  Service  bonds.  The  Postal  Service  Is 
authorized  to  enter  into  "binding  covenants 
with  the  holders  of  said  obligations  ...  as 
the  Postal  Service  may  deem  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  enhance  the  marketability  of  said 
obligations."  Section  1005(c)  (7)  states  that 
the  obligations  "may  be  entitled  to  such  rela- 
tive priorities  of  claim  on  the  assets  of  the 
Postal  Service  without  respect  to  principal 
and  Interest  payments  ...  as  the  Postal 
Service  determines." 

H.R.  11750  and  the  Kappel  Commission  Re- 
port (Vol.  I.  Part  3,  p.  37)  both  contemplate 
that  obligations  secured  by  assets  of  the 
Postal  Service  may  be  Issued  and  that  "bind- 
ing covenants"  imposing  various  conditions 
on  the  oPstal  Service  could  be  used  to  en- 
hance the  marketability  of  the  securities. 
Postmaster  General  Blount,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  House  Committee  (p.  335) ,  stated 
that  "the  Act  gives  the  Board  of  Directors 
broad  authority  in  his  area.  They  could  en- 
cximber  specific  properties  ...  or  they  might 
furnish  more  general  security."  However,  the 
mere  existence  of  such  seciu-lty  provisions 
and  covenants  in  the  Postal  Service  obliga- 
tions is  meaningless  unless  there  Is  some 
mechanism  to  enforce  the  covenants  if  they 
are  not  kept.  Investors  are  not  likely  to  buy 
these  ungauaranteed  bonds  if  they  do  not 
have  complete  assurance  that  the  "binding 
covenants"  would  be  enforced. 

Nevertheless,  the  Bill  does  not  specify 
what  would  happen  if  the  postal  corpora- 
tion were  unable  to  meet  the  interest  on 
the  debt.  Would  major  postal  buildings  ac- 
tually be  foreclosed  and  turned  over  to  the 
creditors?  The  Post  Office  Deptu^ment  has 
now  conceded  that  a  debtor  could  foreclose 
on  a  postal  facility.  (See  House  Hearings,  p. 
1271.)  Could  the  Postal  Service  Fund  be  at- 
tached? If  it  were  attached,  would  the  se- 
cured creditors  have  priority  over  salary  pay- 
ments to  postal  employees?  It  can  be  noted 
that  Section  1005(b)  of  H.R.  11750  states 
that  the  Issuance  of  obligations  by  the  Postal 
Ser\ice  shall  be  "subject  to  the  requirements 
of  Sections  847-849  of  title  31  and  of  no 
other  law." 

Thus,  there  is  no  legal  provision  which 
would  prevent  the  attachment  of  the  Postal 
Service  Fund,  and  if  the  Postal  Service  Fund 
were  depleted  as  a  result  of  the  attachment, 
the  oPstal  Service  might  be  unable  to  pay 
Its  employees  and  meet  Its  current  bills. 
Under  what  law  would  there  be  a  bankruptcy 
proceeding  or  a  reorganization  plan?  Could 
the  postal  corpoartlon.  and  the  government, 
lose  control  of  Post  Office  finances  and  facili- 
ties? What  wuld  be  the  remedies  available 
to  bondholders  in  case  of  default?  What 
would  be  the  remedies  of  the  bondholders  if 
one  of  the  "binding  covenants'  were 
breached?  These  and  other  questions  are  not 
answered  by  the  finance  provisions  of  H.R. 
11750. 

Since  H.R.  11750  does  contain  provisions 
providing  for  liens  on  Postal  Service  assets 
and  for  covenants  with  the  bondholders, 
these  are  logical  and  reasonable  questions  to 
ask.  When  you  have  a  Post  Office  with  a  long 
history  of  losses  amounting  to  billions  of 
dollars,  the  possibility  of  action  by  the  bond- 
holders Is  not  remote.  In  these  circumstances, 
if  the  bondholders  are  to  rely  on  covenants 
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and  representations  that  they  have  a  prior 
claim  to  the  assets,  there  must  be  a  means 
tor  assuring  that  the  Postal  Service  would 
keep  its  commitments.  If  there  were  no  means 
for  enforcing  the  covenants  and  the  obliga- 
tion to  repay  the  bonds,  there  is  no  reason 
why  anyone  would  want  to  take  the  risk  of 
purchasing  these  unguaranteed  bonds. 
Acceptable  interest  rates  could  not  be  ob- 
tained unless  the  bonds  were  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  Government 
In  discussing  the  potential  marketability 
of  the  Postal  Service  bonds.  It  Is  revealing 
to  examine  the  actual  facts  as  to  the  ex- 
perience of  TVA.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority was  established  In  1933.  Much  of  the 
Initial  financing  consisted  of  substantial 
appropriations  from  Congress.  The  original 
Act  authorized  the  sale  of  up  to  $50  mil- 
lion in  bonds  and  in  1935  and  in  1939  the 
statute  was  amended  to  authorize  additional 
borrowing.  All  of  these  bond  Issues  were 
fully  and  unconditionally  guaranteed  both 
as  to  interest  and  principal  by  the  United 
States.  See  16  U.S.C.  §  831n-l  and  §  831n-3. 
Moreover,  all  of  these  bond  Issues  were  sold 
either  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration or  the  U.S.  Treasury.  It  was  not  until 
November,  i960— twenty-seven  years  after 
TVA  was  first  established— that  TVA  first 
obtained  financing  from  private  investors. 
At  this  point,  the  bonds  were  no  longer  guar- 
anteed by  the  U.S.  Government.  TVA  still 
issues  short-term  notes  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
and  currently  there  are  about  $100  million 
of  such  notes  outstanding. 

It  was  only  when  TVA  had  been  operating 
for  many  years  on  a  successful  basis  that 
Its  bonds  were  issued  to  private  Investors  for 
the  first  time.  TVA  bonds  have  the  highest 
rating  by  the  investment  services,  and  the 
principal  purchasers  of  TVA  bonds  are  pen- 
sion and  retirement  funds  of  state  and  local 
governments.  Not  long  ago.  $100  million  of 
TVA  bonds,  noncallable  and  due  in  1994, 
were  sold  at  an  Interest  rate  of  8.25  percent. 
A  rate  covenant  in  the  TVA  bond  resolu- 
tion provides  in  part  that  TVA  shall  charge 
rates  sufficient  to  cover  all  operating  costs 
(excluding  depreciation),  debt  service  on 
the  bonds,  payments  to  the  Treasury  for 
repayment  of  the  appropriation  investment 
and  such  additional  margin  for  other  pur- 
poses as  the  Board  may  determine.  The 
resolution  further  provides  that  rates  shall 
be  sufficient  to  cover  such  requirements  if 
there  were  substituted  for  "debt  service" 
for  any  fiscal  year  an  amount  which,  if  ap- 
plied annually  for  35  years,  would  retire,  vrtth 
Interest,  originally  Issued  amounts  of  all 
bonds  outstanding  on  July  1  of  that  year. 
TVA  has  escalator  provisions  in  its  rate 
schedules  which  provide  for  rate  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  Interest  that  TVA  has 
to  pay.  It  was  recently  announced  that  TVA 
was  utilizing  these  escalator  provisions  for 
the  third  time  in  two  years.  Thus,  TVA  has 
used  the  automatic  escalator  provisions  In 
Its  rate  schedules  to  Increase  rates  27  ""o 
m  two  years. 

If  TVA  bonds  are  currently  offered  at  an 
interest  rate  of  8.5-; .  one  can  well  speculate 
as  to  what  rate  of  Interest  the  Postal  Service 
would  have  to  pay.  The  Post  Office  has  a 
long  history  of  large  gaps  between  postal 
income  and  outgo.  Its  rate  schedules  could 
not  contain  any  automatic  escalator  pro- 
visions such  as  TVA  has.  In  additon,  it  is 
highly  doubtful  that  the  Postal  Service 
could  properly  make  any  covenant  In  Its 
bonds  covering  postal  rates,  because  its  rates 
are  subject  to  approval  by  the  Rate  Com- 
missioners and  the  Board  of  Directors  as  well 
as  the  theoretical  possibility  of  a  veto  by 
Congress.  There  is  also  the  strong  possibility 
that  the  postal  rates  would  be  subject  to 
judicial  review.  In  contrast,  TVA  rates  are  not 
subject  to  review  by  any  other  government 
agency  and  rate  Increases  can  be  promptly 
implemented  by  the  use  of  an  automatic 
escalator  provision  in  the  rate  schedules.  In 
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light  of  all  the  difficulties  which  confront 
the  Post  Office,  it  undoubtedly  would  take 
a  number  of  years  to  determine  If  the  Postal 
Corporation  experiment  were  going  to  suc- 
ceed. Prudent  Investors  would  probably  se- 
lect bonds  of  proven  soundness  unless  the 
Interest  paid  by  the  Postal  Service  bonds 
were  sky  high. 

It  is  sign  ficant  that  Paul  A.  Volcker, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Mone- 
tary Affairs,  conceded  in  his  testimony  before 
the  House  Committee  that  unguaranteed 
Postal  Service  bonds  would  not  sell  as  readily 
in  the  open  market  and  at  the  same  interest 
rate  as  guaranteed  bonds.  See  House  Hear- 
ings, p.  1168.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  top  part- 
ner m  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prestigi- 
ous investment  banking  firms  in  New  York 
and  here  is  what  he  says: 

•I  have  talked  over  the  Post  Office  bond 
situation  with  several  of  my  Partners  and 
we  are  rather  amazed  that  anyone  contem- 
plated selling  such  bonds  to  the  public  un- 
less they  were  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  by  the  government.  As  we  under- 
stood the  situation,  the  government  itself 
was  going  to  buy  the  entire  issue  and  then 
possibly  at  some  later  date  have  a  public 
Issue.  We  see  no  good  reason  for  an  Institu- 
tion or  an  individual  buying  the  bonds  with- 
out, as  mentioned,  some  form  of  guaran- 
tee." 

While  the  Postmaster  General  did  submit 
to  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  a  number  of  letters  from  Invest- 
ment firms.  It  Is  clear  that  these  letters  dis- 
cussed primarily  the  relative  merits  of  H.R. 
4  (the  Dulskl  Bill)  and  H.R.  11750  and  con- 
cluded that  H.R.  11750  provides  a  more  ac- 
ceptable basis  for  financing  than  H.R.  4.  See 
House  Hearings,  pp.  1204-1206.  These  letters 
do  not  contain  any  commenu  on  the  desir- 
ability of  a  government  guarantee  of  the 
bonds  or  a  requirement  that  the  Treasury 
Department  purchase  all  of  the  bonds,  as  the 
General  Accounting  Office  recommended  in 
its  testimony  before  the  House  Committee. 
See  House  Hearings,  pp.  1115-1116.  More- 
over, these  Investment  firms  Indicate  that 
the  Postal  Service  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  disciplines  and  credit  restraints  as 
other  securities  and  would  have  to  demon- 
strate during  a  suitable  seasoning  period 
that  It  could  operate  on  a  basis  that  at  least 
covers  its  cost. 

There  is  another  factor  that  would  make 
it  difficult  for  the  Postal  Service  to  obtain 
reasonable  Interest  rates:  overloading  of  the 
market.  H.R.  11750  contemplates  that  the 
Postal  Service  would  borrow  $10  billion.  In 
comparison,  TVA  Is  authorized  to  borrow  up 
to  $1,750  billion  and  only  about  $845  million 
of  this  authorization  Is  outetandlng  at  the 
present  time. 

TVA  has  never  Issued  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion in  bonds  at  any  one  time.  There  has  never 
been  an  offering  of  bonds  by  any  private 
company  that  exceeded  $300  million  at  one 
time.  Therefore,  If  the  Postal  Service  tried 
to  sell  a  large  timount  of  bonds  at  any  one 
time,  It  would  undoubtedly  have  difficulty 
in  unloading  the  bonds  becaues  of  tl-e  size 
of  the  offering.  If  the  Postal  Service  had  a 
poor  rating  by  the  investment  services— and 
It  would  seem  a  poor  rp.tlng  would  be  in- 
evitable— these  difficulties  would  be  com- 
pounded. 

A  recent  example  should  illustrate  the 
problem.  Wisconsin  Gas  Company  not  long 
ago  offered  $16  million  of  25-year  8ii';  first 
mortgage  bonds.  The  bonds  had  five  years  of 
refunding  protection.  However,  the  bonds 
had  mediocre  credit  ratings,  Baa-1  from 
Moody's  and  triple  B  from  Standard  &  Poor's, 
and  as  a  result,  only  50*:;;  of  the  issue  was 
sold  on  the  first  day,  which  Is  typically  a 
sign  of  poor  public  acceptance  of  a  bond 
offering. 

Wisconsin  Gas  Company  was  only  offering 
$16  million  in  bonds.  If  the  Postal  Service 
were   trying   to   make   an   offering   of   $100 
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million  or  more,  or  If  It  repeatedly  entered 
the  t)ond  market  (as  it  would  have  to  do  to 
use  a  $10  billion  authorization)  its  chances 
of  success  would  be  even  more  limited — un- 
less the  Interest  rate  were  so  high  that  in- 
vestors were  willing  to  take  the  risks  in- 
volved. When  Mr.  Kappel  was  asked  by  Con- 
gressman Corbett  whether  he  would  buy 
these  Postal  Service  bonds  which  were  not 
guaranteed  by  the  government,  Mr.  Kappel 
responded  (p.  261)  : 

"Without  the  guarantee  of  the  Govern- 
ment? I  doubt  if  you  could,  until  their  hou^e 
was  in  order.  ...  It  is  a  good  question  to 
ask — would  you  buy  any  of  these  bonds — 
and  I  would  say  it  depended  on  whether  it 
was  a  good  buy." 

It  can  be  noted  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  a  government  corpora- 
tion which  borrows  money  on  the  scale  con- 
templated by  the  Postal  Corporation,  does 
have  Its  obligations  fully  and  unccndltion- 
ally  guaranteed  both  as  to  interest  and  prin- 
cipal by  the  United  States.  See  15  U.SC 
is  713a-4.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion presently  has  over  $12  billion  In  out- 
standing obligations. 

It  may  be  that  the  advocates  of  H.R.  11750 
feel  that  the  Inclusion  of  sinking  fund  pro- 
visions in  the  public  bond  offering  would 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  a  U.S.  Govern- 
ment guarantee  of  the  bonds.  However,  the 
use  of  a  sinking  fund,  as  contemplated  by 
Section  1005(b).  would  require  regular  de- 
posits for  paying  off  the  principal.  Section 
1201(b).  which  sets  forth  the  basic  policy 
for  rate-making,  states  that  costs  shall  In- 
clude "provision  for  sinking  funds  or  other 
retirements  of  obligations  to  the  extent  that 
such  provision  exceeds  applicable  deprecia- 
tion charges."  Thus,  it  would  be  necesiary 
to  have  the  rates  high  enough  to  cover  any 
sinking  fund  costs,  which  could  be  substan- 
tial. It  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  TVA 
bonds  contain  no  provision  for  sinking 
funds. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  clear  that  the 
marketability  of  the  bonds  would  be  signifi- 
cantly impaired  and  the  interest  rates  on  the 
bonds  would  have  to  be  unreasonably  high 
If    the   Postal    Service   bonds   are   not   fully 
guaranteed    by    the    U.S.    Government. 
Large  amounts  of  postal  service  bonds  could 
be  sold  at  acceptable  interest  rates  only  i/ 
the   Secretary  of  the  Treasury  purchased 
them 

Section  l606(b)  of  H.R.  11750  enables  the 
Postal  Service  to  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  purchase  Postal  Service  obliga- 
tions up  to  $2  billion.  Section  1006(a)  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
the  first  opportunity  to  purchase  any  Postal 
Service  obligations.  The  fact  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  given  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  all  Postal  Service  bonds  is 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  such  obliga- 
tions may  be  difficult  to  sell  to  the  public. 
It  can  be  noted  that  TVA  sold  its  bonds  only 
to  government  agencies  in  the  first  27  years 
of  its  existence.  The  bulk  of  the  obUgatlons 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  which 
has  shown  consistent  losses  In  its  operations, 
were  purchased  by  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, even  though  the  bonds  are  fully  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States.  The  bonds  of 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  were  never  offered  to  private  in- 
vestors, but  were  issued  solely  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  See  33  U.S.C.  5  985. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized  to  issue  up  to  $6  billion  in  ob- 
ligations, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  -authorized  and  directed"  to  purchase  any 
obligations  of  the  Bank.  See  12  U.S.C.  5  635d. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  obligations 
of  the  Bank  must  be  purchased  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  even  though  It  has 
been  In  successful  operation  for  over  34 
years,  its  earnings  have  been  running  in  ex- 
cess of  $100  million  annually,  and  it  pays 
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TAMTly  dlTkteiMls  at  $50  million  to  the  U.S. 
Trwwurj. 

The  testimony  4f  the  Acting  ComptroUer 
General  of  the  United  States.  Robert  P.  Kel- 
ler, before  the  House  Ck>mnilttee  fully  con- 
&rtna  the  conclusion  tbst  large  anKiunts  of 
Postal  Service  bonds  could  be  sold  at  accept- 
able Interest  rate«>  only  if  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  purchased  them.  Mr.  Keller 
stated  as  follows  : 

"We  are  concern^  that  the  sale  of  bonds 
to  the  public  by  th4  corporation  would  result 
In  higher  financing  costs  than  would  be  in- 
curred if  the  corpc^atlon  used  the  financing 
facilities  of  the  TreMury  Department.  Studies 
made  by  our  ofllce  i^ave  disclosed  that  Interest 
costs  are  generally  ihlgher  when  agencies  ob- 
tain financing  dlre<^ly  from  the  public  rather 
than  through  the  facilities  of  the  Treasury 
Department." 

"If  borrowing  authority  is  to  be  granted, 
we  recommend  that  the  corporation  borrow 
all  of  its  funds  f i  om  the  Treasury  rather 
than  borrow  directly  from  the  public." 
( House  Hearings.  PI  I.  1115-1116) 

In  addition  to  he  more  acceptable  In- 
terest rates  which  (  ould  be  obtained  by  sell- 
ing the  obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  there  are  other  advantages  to  bor- 
rowing from  the  T-easury.  In  order  to  keep 
Interest  costs  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the 
Ck>mmodUy  Credit  Corporation  borrows  each 
day  the  amount  reijulred  to  finance  the  net 
of  the  prfor  day's  activity.  Based  upon  daily 
wlr&  frotn"all  Pe<  eral  Reserve  banks  and 
branches,  plus  W^hington  activity,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  computes  the 
net  amount  requlrid  to  cover  the  excess  of 
disbursements  ovei  deposits  for  the  prior 
day.  This  amount  is  borrowed  from  the 
Treasury.  When  deposits  exceed  disburse- 
ments, CCC  makes  a  payment  to  the  Treas- 
uiry  against  Its  not*  is.  This  method  not  only 
reduces  interest  ccsts.  but  keeps  cash  on 
band  at  a  mlnlmui  t  level.  Also,  when  bonds 
are  pvirchased  by  ttie  Treasury,  there  is  no 
conflict  with  the  marketing  of  other  gov- 
ernment securities.  On  the  other  band,  if 
Postal  Service  bon  Is  were  offered  directly 
to  the  public  in  laige  amounts,  the  regular 
offerings  of  Treasur; '  securities  for  other  pur- 
poses could  be  advei  sely  affected. 

Thus,  it  should  be  evident  that  large 
amounts  of  Postal  Service  bonds  could  be 
purchased  at  accep  »ble  interest  rates  only 
if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  purchased 
them. 

If  the  Treasury  purchases  them,  what  is 
the  point  of  having  the  elaborate  bond  issu- 
ing authorltiy.  All  th  s  complicated  machinery 
would  merely  be  ar  Indirect  way  of  getting 
money  needed  for  p>stal  purposes  out  of  the 
Treasviry.  It  is  far  more  reallsMc  and  sensible 
to  got  it  out  direct- -by  appropriations. 

I  mentioned  in  m  ?  list  of  premises  behind 
the  Kappel  Report  the  great  emphasis  in 
that  report  on  the  ;>roblems  In  the  Chicago 
Post  Office  in  October  1966,  which  have  been 
picked  up  and  ma|:nlfled  by  many  of  the 
columnists  and  edl  orial  writers  as  though 
that  one  situation  showed  that  the  entire 
Post  Office  was  on  tile  verge  of  collapse.  The 
fact  Is  that  there  wis  Just  one  big  problem 
there  which  resulted  from  a  well-meaning 
but  disastrous  error  in  management  decision 
making.  A  new  posjnaster  had  taken  over 
at  a  time  when  an  jnusually  heavy  volume 
of  mall  hit  the  office.  He  needed  overtime  to 
cope  with  the  work  oad.  It  was  denied  him. 
That  was  the  whole  trouble. 

It  Is  a  really  remiirkable  fact  to  me.  and 
an  Indication  of  a  pie- judgment  of  the  Post 
Office  problem  by  the  Kappel  Commission 
staff,  that  even  th<  ugh  this  1966  Chicago 
problem  was  used  as  the  lead  off  horror  story 
In  the  Kappel  R^wr;.  no  one  on  the  Kappel 
Commission  or  staff  sver  sat  down  with  that 
new  Postmaster  of  Chicago  and  got  his  ex- 
planation of  what  the  problem  really  was. 
To  me,  that  Is  Just  is  unfair  as  It  would  be 
to  take  the  isolated  iase  of  the  Consolidated 
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Edison  power  blackout  In  New  York  a  few 
years  ago  and  to  conclude  from  that  that 
the  entire  privately  operated  electric  utility 
system  In  th«  country  was  poorly  managed 
and  on  the  verge  of  catastrophe. 

During  the  hearing  on  June  5.  1969.  before 
the  House  Committee  on  the  postal  corpora- 
tion plan  recommended  by  the  Kappel  Com- 
mission. &lr.  Kappel  Insisted  that  because 
the  Post  Office  Department  does  not  operate 
In  the  black,  business  Is  being  "subsidized." 
But  would  he  feel  that  the  businessman 
who  goes  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
advice  or  Information  Is  being  subsidized  be- 
cause the  Department  does  -not  make  him  pay 
a  fee?  Of  course  not.  Mr.  Kapi>el  would 
readily  recognize  that  service  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Is  something  he  pays 
for  with  his  tax  money  and  Is  entitled  to  get 
as  a  taxpayer. 

A  man  who  takes  his  family  to  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  Is  certainly  not  being 
"subsidized"  merely  because  the  entrance 
fee  he  pays  Is  small  In  relation  to  what  it 
costs  the  government  to  make  the  facilities 
available. 

The  simplistic  talk  about  subsidies  to  users 
of  the  mall  is  based  entirely  upon  the  un- 
proven  and  unprovable  assumption  that  the 
taxpayer  is  entitled  to  nothing  whatever  for 
his  tax  money  where  the  Post  Office  Is  con- 
cerned, but  Is  entitled  to  all  kinds  of  free 
services — very  often  much  less  essential — 
from  other  federal  agencies. 

lL\e  Post  Office  furnishes  a  service  which 
practically  everyone  wants  and  uses  and  Is 
glad  to  have.  Because  of  this,  taxpayers  to- 
day should,  more  clearly  than  ever  before,  be 
entitled  to  have  their  taxes  pay  for  some  of 
the  service  they  get  from  the  Post  Office. 
With  taxss  at  sky  high  levels  many  taxpayers 
are  getting  less  and  less  that  they  really  want 
for  their  tax  dollars.  They  are  getting  Viet 
Nam.  They  may,  according  to  a  high  adminis- 
tration source,  be  paying  for  a  trip  to  Mars. 
Many  of  the  things  the  rank  and  file  tax- 
payers pay  for  never  come  to  them  at  all: 
farm  price  support  payments,  foreign  aid 
grants,  rent  supplements,  and  much,  much 
more. 

Let  us  first  ask  ourselves  what  per  cent 
of  the  total  federal  spending  is  for  things 
the  average  taxpayer  really  wants  and  would 
ask  for  If  the  government  weren't  already 
providing  them.  It  could  be  a  rather  modest 
per  cent.  The  service  provided  by  the  Post 
Office  would,  however,  certainly  be  Included 
m  this  per  cent,  even  If  It  were  small.  And 
yet  there  are  those  who  say  this  average 
taxpayer  Is  not  entitled  to  have  his  tax  dol- 
lars pay  for  any  part  of  his  postal  service. 
It  Is  a  strange  thing  how,  in  the  eyes  of 
many,  delivery  of  a  letter  Is  a  "business"  type 
activity  for  which  a  taxpayer  should  pay  in 
full  through  user  charges,  while  other  types 
of  government  activity,  even  when  per- 
formed by  the  Post  Office,  Is  a  service  which 
a  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  get  for  this  tax  dol- 
lar. For  example.  If  a  householder  complains 
to  the  Post  Office  about  receiving  an  adver- 
tisement for  obscene  material  he  Is  not  ex- 
pected to  pay  the  Post  Office  for  Its  efforts — 
often  extensive — In  investigating  the  case. 

If  a  businessman  asks  the  Post  Office  to 
check  Into  and  prosecute  a  scheme  to  use 
the  malls  to  defraud,  no  one  thinks  he  Is 
being  subsidized  because  he  does  not  reim- 
burse the  Post  Office  for  the  expense  It 
Incurs. 

So  what  Is  It  about  the  government  deliver- 
ing a  piece  of  mall  which  Is  so  different? 
Nothing  but  custom.  It  has  been  traditional 
to  make  a  charge.  But  there  Is  nothing  in 
logic  that  decrees  that  that  charge  must  pay 
the  full  cost.  There  Is  certainly  nothing  In 
common  sense  or  orderly  thinking  that  com- 
pels the  conclusion  that.  If  that  charge  does 
not  pay  the  full  cost,  the  agency  handling 
the  transaction  is  archaic.  Inept,  Inefficient, 
unmanaged,  or  unmanageable. 
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There  are  other  things  done  by  goTernment 
for  which  It  Is  easy  to  make  a  charge,  but 
which  by  equally  accidental  custom,  no 
charge  Is  made.  Public  libraries  could  easily 
charge  everyone  a  rental  fee.  But  they  don't 
They  operate  as  a  service  to  taxpayers.  True, 
they  may  charge  a  dally  fee  for  certain 
much-ln-demand  recent  books.  But  the  fact 
they  obtain  some  of  their  revenue  from  user 
charges  certainly  isn't  used  by  the  editorial 
writers  to  "prove"  that  public  libraries  are 
unbusinesslike  and  poorly  managed  because 
they  do  not  set  their  charges  so  they  will 
operate  In  the  black. 

It  Is  easy  to  assign  a  user  charge  for  sewer 
service  or  trash  collection  service.  But  most 
cities  don't. 

It  Is  easy  to  charge  for  use  of  highways.  We 
have  some  roads  for  which  a  toll  Is  charged, 
even  though  the  motorists  using  them  have 
already  paid  gasoline  taxes  for  road  building. 
But  toll  roads  are  the  exception. 

There  Is  a  simple  explanation  for  all  these 
examples.  All  levels  of  government  are  hard 
up  for  money.  They  have  tapped  nearly 
every  source  of  tax  revenue.  They  like  to  call 
taxes  by  euphemistic  labels.  But  nonetheless 
user  charges,  such  as  tolls  for  using  high- 
ways, or  monthly  fees  for  sewer  service  or 
trash  collection  service,  or  tuition  for  attend- 
ing state  colleges,  are  merely  different  forms 
of  taxes.  It  is  really  Immaterial — from  the 
standpoint  of  showing  whether  or  not  the 
activity  Is  "efficient" — that  a  user  charge 
pays  all.  or  only  a  part,  or  none  at  all  of  the 
cost  to  provide  the  service  to  taxpayers. 

Some  of  the  statements  which  are  made 
about  how  much  prouder  the  postal  employ- 
ees win  feel,  and  how  much  higher  their 
morale  will  be.  if  user  charges  pay  the  full 
costs  of  the  Post  Office,  are  of  doubtful 
validity.  Does  anyone  really  think  crews  who 
work  on  repairing  toll  roads  are  happier  and 
prouder  than  crews  that  work  on  roads  that 
have  no  user  charges? 

A  f>osltlve  thing  that  could  be  done  for  the 
morale  of  postal  employees  Is  to  stop  the 
endless  sloganeering  about  how  the  Depart- 
ment Is  supposedly  a  mess  because  It  doesn't 
operate  in  the  black.  Once  It  is  frankly  and 
clearly  recognized  that  the  Post  Office  pro- 
vides a  service  to  taxpayers  the  cost  of  which 
should  be  paid  in  part  by  tax  dollars,  the 
so-called  "deficit"  of  the  Post  Office  will  be 
as  irrelevant  as  the  deficit  of  the  Department 
of  Interior  or  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. 

There  are  many  things  which  should  be 
and  are  being  done  to  Improve  the  Post  Of- 
fice. But  "total"  reform — If  It  means  embrac- 
ing the  break-even  obsession — will  mean  re- 
gression rather  than  improvement.  "Piece- 
meal" Is  not  a  popular  word.  People  want 
instant  solutions  to  every  problem.  But 
piecemeal  progress  is  what  reasonable  men 
learn  to  hope  for.  This  Committee  has  cer- 
tainly shown  a  willingness  over  the  years  to 
try  to  help  the  Post  Office  do  its  job  better. 
I  favor  many  parts  of  the  postal  reform 
proposals.  I  favor  greater  continuity  in  the 
top  positions  at  the  Department — I  was  my- 
self part  of  the  problem  on  that  score.  But 
continuity  like  everything  else  can  be  over- 
done. I  don't  favor  having  a  General  Hershey 
at  the  head  of  the  Post  Office.  I  favor  tak- 
ing postmaster  appointments  out  of  politics. 
I  favor  generally  the  provisions  on  postal 
transportation  in  both  the  Administration 
BUl  and  H.R.  4. 

I  personally  favor  most  of  the  employee 
relations  provisions  of  H.R.  4.  I  favor  strong 
provisions  for  control  of  pornography.  I  favor 
more  opportunities  for  advancement  of  postal 
personnel — such  as  having  most  of  the  re- 
gional directors  and  the  chief  postal  Inspec- 
tor come  from  the  career  postal  service.  I 
favor  sensible,  proven  mechanization.  I  favor 
better,  larger,  cleaner,  more  modem  postal 
facUiUes. 

But  I  dont  think  juiy  of  this  should  come 
through  the  stranglehold  of  a  rigid  break- 
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even  policy.  I  don't  think  it  should  come 
about  with  poet  office  assets  turned  over  at 
an  artificially  low  original  cost  figure  to  s 
new  corporation  while  onerous  postal  liabil- 
ities would  be  left  behind  for  the  general 
government  to  bear.  I  feel  Uie  Post  Office* 
needs  a  16%  annual  Increase  In  Its  budget 
to  be  earmarked  for  acquiring  modern  build- 
ings and  mechanization.  The  money  should 
best  come  from  a  reassessment  of  our  na- 
tional priorities.  But  until  that  happens,  any 
Indebtedness  resulting  should  be  part  of  the 
overall  federal  debt. 

In  an  effort  to  be  helpful  to  this  Com- 
mittee I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  as  to  a 
major  step  you  should  consider  taking  before 
making  a  decision  on  any  of  the  variations 
of  the  major  postal  reform  bills.  This  sug- 
gestion applies  not  only  to  the  bills,  such  as 
the  Administration  Bill,  which  would  turn 
the  Post  Office  over  to  a  corporation,  but  It 
also  applies  to  any  of  the  bills  which  provide 
for  the  setting  of  rates  by  an  agency  other 
than  the  Congress  or  which  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  large  amount  of  bonds,  the 
Interest  and  principal  of  which  would  be 
payable  out  of  postal  revenues. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  me  to  convey  to  you 
adequately  what  ccMnplex  problems  are  In- 
volved In  consideration  of  these  rate-making 
and  bond  issue  provisions.  You  have  an 
unusually  capable  staff  working  for  this  Com- 
mittee. However,  even  in  a  large  law  firm  such 
as  ours  where  we  have  specialized  familiarity 
with  problems  of  public  utility  rate-making 
and  corporate  bond  financing,  we  have  found 
the  attempt  to  adequately  analyze  these  pro- 
visions of  the  pending  bills  so  overwhelming 
that  we  feel  we  have  only  been  able  to 
scratch  the  surface.  I  feel  that  you  need  the 
services  of  both  a  qualified  and  well  staffed 
law  firm  and  a  qualified  and  well  staffed 
Investment  banking  firm  to  assist  In  an- 
alyzing these  provisions.  I  hasten  to  take  our 
law  firm  out  of  the  running  so  that  no  one 
might  think  I  am  trying  to  propose  that  we 
get  In  on  something.  We  already  have  enough 
to  do  and  because  of  our  representation  of  a 
major  segment  of  business  mailers  and  our 
work  on  parcel  post  rates  and  various  postal 
problems  for  some  of  our  other  clients,  some- 
one might  claim  we  could  not  be  completely 
objective — although  In  this  statement  I  cer- 
tainly have  tried  to  be. 

This  Isn't  a  proposal  for  a  two  or  three 
weeks  job  from  each  of  these  specialized 
firms  resulting  In  a  brief  opinion  of  law  or 
financial  analysis.  This  will  require  the  same 
type  of  extensive  and  In-depth  study  by 
specialists  which  the  Kappel  Commission  ob- 
tained on  a  great  variety  of  points  from  other 
types  of  specialists:  principally  accountants 
and  management  consultants.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  not  long  ago  undertook 
to  pay  to  a  large  New  York  City  law  firm 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  as  a  fee  for 
representing  Congress  In  connection  with  an 
unusual  and  complex  case.  Similar  use  of 
outside  firms — legal  and  financial — Is  needed 
here  In  order  to  see  where  these  unprece- 
dented proposals  for  non-Congressional  pos- 
tal rate  setting  and  for  Issuance  of  huge 
amounts  of  non-guaranteed  postal  bonds 
would  lead  mb. 

No  one  can  now  do  any  more  than  specu- 
late as  to  what  would  happen  If  the  postal 
corporation  or  the  postal  authority  were  un- 
able to  meet  the  Interest  on  the  bonds. 
Would  major  postal  buildings  actually  be 
foreclosed  and  taken  over  by  the  creditors  to 
be  used  as  bowling  alleys  and  warehouses? 
If  that  happened,  where  would  the  mall  be 
handled?  If  there  would  not  be  actual  fore- 
closures, under  what  law  would  there  be  a 
bankruptcy  proceeding  or  a  reorganization 
plan?  Could  the  postal  corporation,  and  the 
government,  lose  control  of  Post  Office  fi- 
nances and  facilities? 

TO  make  the  bond  saleable,  what  would 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  bonds  have  to 
be  as  to  interest  rate,  redemption  penalties. 
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sinking  fund,  Hens  on  specific  properties  and 
other  features?  What  would  be  the  remedies 
available  to  bondholders  In  case  of  default? 

In  my  opinion,  government  guarantee  of 
the  bonds  would  not  help  because  that  would 
mean,  under  other  laws,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  have  control  over  whether 
the  bonds  could  be  Issued  and  I  am  con- 
vinced he  would  conclude  he  could  not  give 
his  consent.  However,  In  the  meantime,  In 
the  hope  of  making  the  bonds  acceptable, 
postal  rates  would  have  been  raised  to  sky 
high  levels. 

It  simply  Isn't  sound  business  judgment  to 
move  ahead  with  something  this  monumen- 
tal on  the  basis  of  statements  that  If  It 
doesn't  work,  we  won't  be  any  worse  off  than 
we  are  now.  My  conviction  Is  we  would  be 
many,  many  times  worse  off  and  that  no  one 
would  know  how  to  untangle  the  mess. 

The  expense  to  the  government  of  hiring 
experts  at  such  a  time  of  possible  financial 
disaster  would.  In  my  opinion,  be  many, 
many  times  what  the  expense  would  be  now 
to  get  an  objective,  deliberate,  expert  look 
at  the  legal  and  financial  aspects  of  just 
these  two  particular  aspects  of  the  proposal: 
rate-making  and  bond  financing. 

Various  ones  of  you  gentlemen  may  or 
may  not  be  enthusiastic  about  the  efforts 
and  methods  of  large  law  firms  and  invest- 
ment banking  firms.  However,  the  fact  Is  that 
there  are  certain  types  of  situations,  much 
less  complex  than  proposed  here,  where  it 
takes  literally  years  to  work  out  all  of  the 
legal  and  financial  ramifications.  A  merger  of 
two  major  railroads  takes  six  or  eight  years 
of  legal  proceedings  before  It  can  be  con- 
summated. A  bankruptcy  reorganization  of  a 
major  corporation  often  takes  years  of  the 
work  of  lawyers  and  experts. 

Government  agencies  and  departments 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  the  technical  anal- 
ysis Job  required  here.  The  President  has  en- 
dorsed this  proposal.  How  could  his  subordi- 
nates presume  to  pick  it  apart? 

The  manimoth  size  and  variety  of  the  legal 
and  financial  problems  Involved  In  these 
proposals  cannot  be  exaggerated.  I  have  tried 
to  make  a  start  on  at  least  sorting  out  the 
questions,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  these  thorny  Issues. 

There  have  been  dozens  of  references  In 
testimony  on  the  corporation  proposal  to  the 
TVA.  for  example.  Yet  as  I  have  p>olnted  out, 
the  differences  are  far  greater  than  the  simi- 
larities. Neither  the  TVA  nor  any  of  the  other 
government  type  corporations  were  set  up  to 
take  over  an  existing  government  agency. 
They  have  all  been  set  up  from  scratch  to 
start  something  new.  TVA  Is  basically  just 
another  electric  utility  and  electric  utilities 
have  been  operated  both  by  private  corpora- 
tions and  by  government  agencies — such  as 
the  consumer  power  districts  In  Nebraska — 
for  decades.  There  Is  no  great  problem  In  an 
electric  utility  producing  revenue  to  fully 
cover  cost.  Electric  utilities  are  not  labor  In- 
tensive and  cost  of  electricity  Is  one  of  the 
few  Items  In  our  list  of  goods  and  services 
that  have  actually  been  holding  still  or  going 
down  during  these  years  of  Inflation.  TVA 
has  rate  escalation  covenants  In  Its  bonds 
and  automatic  rate  Increase  provisions  in  its 
contracts  with  its  power  customers. 

CONCLtrSION 

In  summary,  it  Is  clear  that  the  flnance 
provlsons  of  H.R.  11750  do  not  contain  ade- 
quate controls  over  the  borrowing  power  of 
the  Postal  Service.  The  bonds  could  be  used 
to  pay  op>eratlng  expenses  without  any  lim- 
itation as  to  the  amount  that  could  be  is- 
sued In  one  year.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury would  not  be  required  to  approve  any  of 
the  terms  relating  to  the  sale  of  bonds  to  the 
public.  Moreover,  the  lack  of  a  guarantee  by 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  limited  au- 
thority of  the  Postal  Service  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  buy  the  bonds 
would  make  It  very  difficult  to  sell  the  bonds 
at  favorable  Interest  rates.-  The  end  result  of 
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these  problems  would  be  to  saddle  the  mall 
users  with  the  high  costs  of  debt  service  and 
It  would  necessitate  substantial  rate  In- 
creases to  achieve  the  breakeven  require- 
ments of  H.R.  11750. 

I  hope  the  material  In  this  statement  on 
the  bond  Issuing  authority  provisions  will  be 
of  assistance  to  the  Committee.  But  I  think 
my  comments  only  make  a  start  on  analyzing 
the  innumerable  tricky  problems  involved. 
Therefore  I  urge  the  Committee  to  retain  the 
two  types  of  top  experts  I  have  referred  to 
and  to  have  them  make  full-scale,  in-depth 
studies  before  any  action  is  taken  on  these 
"total  reform"  proposals. 

I  am  honored  by  the  opportunity  to  testify 
today. 

How  Postal  Costs  Wotji.d  Increase  Undek 
H.R.  11750 

Inclusion  of  Interest  as  re- 
quired by  5  1201;  assuming 
$10  billion  outstanding 
debt,  with  average  Interest 
rate  of  81/2% $850,000,000 

Inclusion  of  depreciation  on 
capital  facilities  and  equip- 
ment as  required  by  S  1201 
(b) ;  assuming  (10  billion  In 
assets  with  depreciation 
computed  In  accordance 
with  Vol.  I,  Sect.  II,  p.  30, 
Exhibit  A  of  Price,  Water- 
house  &  Co.  Study  for  Kap- 
pel Commission   359,000,000 

Inclusion  of  public  service 
costs  as  required  by  section 
1202,  Including  10%  of  costs 
of  operation  of  third  class 
post  offices  and  star  route 
system  and  20%  of  gross 
cost  of  operation  of  fourth 
class  post  offices  and  rural 
routes  using  figures  from 
Postmaster  General  Blount's 
Testimony,  June  24,  1969--.       122,  800,  000 

Inclusion  of  Public  Service 
Costs  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 1202  for  special  serv- 
ices and  non-postal  serv- 
ices         162,000,000 

Inclusion  of  provision  for 
amortization  of  debt  and 
provision  for  sinking  funds 
or  other  retirements  of  ob- 
ligations minus  computed 
depreciation  charges  as  re- 
quired by  {1201(b>:  as- 
sumed retirement  of  $500 
million  in  bonds  per  year..       141,000,000 

Inclusion  of  reasonable  pro- 
vision for  contingencies  as 
required  by  S  1201(b);  con- 
tingency allowance  Is  com- 
puted at  three  percent  as 
recommended  by  Kappel 
Commission  Report,  p.  82, 
and  based  on  adjusted  costs 
of  Post  Office  according  to 
Postmaster  General  Blount's 
Testimony,  June  24,  1969..       221,295,000 

Recovery  of  deficit  as  Indi- 
cated by  Postmaster  General 
Blount,  June  24,  1969 563.  400.  000 


Grand  total. 2,419,495,000 


PRIORITIES  NEEDED  TO  HALT  IN- 
FLATION, SAYS  FRANCIS  E.  FER- 
GUSON 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  16.  1969 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Francis  E. 
Ferguson,  president  of  the  Northwestern 
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Mutual  Life  Iniiirance  Co.,  of  Milwaukee, 
recently  addressed  Northwestern  Mutu- 
al's  22d  all-Weatern  meeting  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel  in  San  Francisco.  Portions 
of  Mr.  Fergusoi  's  timely  remarks  follow : 

Hedging  agalniit  Inflation  through  Invest- 
ment in  the  stocc  market  provides  no  basic, 
permanent  ansvier  for  anybody.  The  only 
real   answer   to  1  iflatlon  Is  control. 

We're  going  to  have  to  establish  national 
priorities,  and  le ;  those  objectives  with  low 
priorities  wait.  W  e  know  we  can't  have  guns 
and  butter,  and  «re  know  we  can't  do  every- 
thing we  want  to  do  at  once. 

Uncontrolled  Inflation  will  swamp  the 
short-term  advai  tages  gained  by  hedging,  if 
large  pools  of  caf  Ital  turned  away  from  fixed 
dollar  Investments  in  favor  of  equities. 

The  first  effect  would  be  to  bid  up  prices, 
as  a  great  many  more  dollars  began  chasing 
a  limited  numbei  of  equities. 

The  next  effect  would  be  to  push  Interest 
rates  on  money  (till  available  for  borrowing 
to  such  heights  that  the  orderly  capital 
markets  present  y  existing  would  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Once  the  shorl  age  of  money  and  prohibi- 
tive Interest  rales  foreclosed  corporations 
from  borrowing  capital,  they  would  have  to 
raise  it  through  common  stock  issues.  That 
would  dilute  th ;  equity  values  and  drive 
share  prioes  dowr  .  Even  the  common  stock  of 
blue-chip. corporations  has  significant  value 
mainly  because  df  the  leverage  provided  by 
large  proportions  of  borrowed  money  in  the 
corporations'  cap  tal  structures. 


UTILITY    RATE  INCREASES 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 


IN  THE  SENATE 
Thursday . 


(|F    MOItTANA 

OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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Mr.  President,  we  are 

the  oft-repeated  slogan 

i^ility  industry;  while  the 

else  is  going  up,  the 

is  going  down. 

the  slogan  are  untrue. 

other  principal  items 

For  example,  I  know  of 

livelihood  depends  on  the 

do  many  families  in 

lumber  of  other  States — 

a  rising  trend  in  wheat 

20  years, 
of  the  slogan  is  equally 
Drice  of  electricity  is  not 
going  up.  This  is  a  na- 
applles  to  telephone  and 
well  as  electric  utilities, 
corporations  are  en- 
profits,  as  they  always 
which  affect  agri- 
risk  enterprises  that  do 
Protection  of  commission 


rece  isions 


Communications   Com- 
conducting  closed  meet- 
American  Telephone  and 
which  could  result  in  addl- 
running  into   hundreds  of 
ars,  for  telephone  sub- 
dosts  would  be  borne  prin- 
esid<  ntial  customers,  who  are 
overcharged  by  A.T.   &  T.  in 
the  company  to  offer 
industrial  customers  who 
obtain  communications 
&  T.  competitors, 
approximately  $1  billion 
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in  proposed  rate  Increased  by  Investor- 
owned  utilities  were  pending  before  State 
utility  commissions.  A  survey  of  the 
State  commissions,  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  presided  over  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE) ,  showed  that  as  of  June  1, 
rate  increases  pending  before  them 
amounted  to  $961,160,505,  not  including 
a  number  of  pending  cases  where  a 
specific  dollar  amount  was  not  stated. 
Of  the  $961,160,530  total,  $317,411,571 
was  requested  by  electric  utilities,  $175,- 
742,171  by  gas  utilities  and  $468,006,763 
by  telephone  utilities. 

Since  June  1,  the  investor-owned  utili- 
ties have  asked  another  half  a  billion 
dollars  annually  of  the  State  commis- 
sions. In  settlements  announced  during 
the  past  4  months  the  utilities  have  re- 
ceived more  than  75  percent  of  what 
they  asked.  Sixteen  requests  totaling 
$312  million  a  year,  were  settled  for 
$239  million.  At  least  182  rate  increase 
requests  are  pending,  and  In  60  of  those 
cases  the  utilities  are  asking  from  $1 
million  to  $175  million  more  annually. 

The  rate  increases,  if  granted  will  be 
equivalent  in  a  number  of  States  to  sub- 
stantial tax  increases.  For  example,  as 
of  June  1,  according  to  the  State  com- 
mission's report  to  the  subcommittee, 
rate  increases  pending  before  the  New 
York  Public  Service  included  $175,000,- 
000  by  a  telephone  utility.  New  York  Bell, 
$1,300,000  by  two  gas  companies  and 
$21,800,000  by  an  electric  utility,  Niagara 
Mohawk.  Subsequently,  as  reported  by 
Electrical  World,  Consolidated  Edison 
filed  a  request  for  a  $117,500,000  rate 
increase.  The  New  York  Commission 
said  it  would  not  give  Niagara  Mohawk 
$21.8  million,  but  would  give  it  $18  mil- 
lion more  a  year.  Thus  in  New  York 
State,  pending  rate  increases  amount  to 
about  $300,000,000  a  year.  The  stakes  are 
especially  high  in  Michigan  and  Cali- 
fornia, as  will  be  seen  from  tables  I  shall 
subsequently  insert  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  this  huge  and  unprece- 
dented wave  of  rate  Increase  requests 
comes  at  a  time  when  inflation  is  seri- 
ously eroding  the  paycheck  of  the  ordi- 
nary residential  consumers  who  would 
bear  the  increased  cost.  And  they  come 
at  a  time  when  the  utilities  are  doing 
well  financially. 

I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  increased 
costs,  for  utilities,  as  for  other  businesses, 
in  certain  areas,  such  as  interest.  The 
utilities  themselves  do  an  excellent  job 
of  emphasizing  these  cost  increases. 
What  they  tend  to  minimize  is  the  fact 
that  their  average  interest  costs  on  long- 
term  debt  are  low,  averaging — in  the  case 
of  electric  utilities — 4.3  percent  in  1968. 
That  is  not  much  more  than  it  was  30 
years  ago,  when  it  was  4.1  percent.  At 
that  time,  the  electric  utilities  averaged 
6.9  percent  return  on  their  common 
stock  equity.  By  1948  return  on  common 
stock  had  risen  to  9.7  percent,  by  1958 — 
a  wonderful  year  for  electric  utilities — 
it  had  risen  to  10.7  percent.  But  1968  was 
beautiful.  They  averaged  12.3  percent  on 
their  common  stock  last  year.  I  find  it 
difiBcult  to  justify  the  highly  inflationary 
escalation  of  utility  rates  in  the  light  of 
high  proflts  by  the  lOU's. 
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Unfortimately,  significant  data  on  the 
natural  gas  Industry  is  even  more  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  than  electric  utility  data. 
However,  the  return  on  common  stock 
equity  of  gas  utilities  appears  to  be  in- 
creasing at  approximately  the  same  rate 
as  for  electric  utilities.  The  industry- 
wide average  return  on  common  stock 
equity  of  gas  distribution  systems — not 
Including  transmission  companies — ac- 
cording to  computations  by  the  American 
Gas  Association,  has  been  as  follows, 
during  recent  years  selected  by  AGA: 

Percent 

1955  9.63 

1960  10.08 

1965  X2.  18 

1967  12.63 

The  trade  literature  of  the  telephone 
industry  alternates  between  dark  ob- 
servations on  the  deadly  menace  of  con- 
sumerism and  reports  of  record  gains. 
Allied  Telephone  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.. 
reported  record  operating  revenues  for 
the  first  half  of  1969.  Its  operating  rev- 
enue almost  doubled  and  its  net  income 
more  than  doubled  over  the  first  half  of 
1968.  During  the  same  period  Central 
Telephone  &  Utilities'  revenues  rose  a 
record  $20  million,  with  net  income  ris- 
ing from  $1.21  per  share  to  $1.29  per 
share.  Net  income  of  Rochester  Tele- 
phone rose  from  $0.99  to  $1.09  per  share. 
For  Continental  Telephone — which  this 
summer  picked  up  six  more  independent 
comjjanies,  four  community  antenna  tel- 
evision systems  and  a  cable  products  dis- 
tributor— net  income  increase  from  $0.50 
to  $0.57  per  share.  United  Utilities  re- 
ported a  10-percent  increase  in  earnings, 
amounting  to  $0.59  per  share  as  com- 
pared with  $0.53  per  share  during  the 
firsthalf  of  1968. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  requests  by  utilities  for  rate  in- 
creases can  be  justified.  However,  because 
of  the  generally  excellent  financial  con- 
dition of  utilities,  substantial  doubt  ex- 
ists whether  many  of  the  proposed  in- 
creases are  merited.  The  rate  increases 
need  to  be  challenged,  on  behalf  of  the 
public.  For  it  is  the  public  that  pays,  not 
only  the  increased  rates,  but  also  the 
cost  of  the  utilities'  expensive  presenta- 
tions for  rate  increases  and  the  utilities' 
misleading  advertisements. 

But  nowhere,  through  either  the  rate 
or  tax  structure,  does  the  public  provide 
for  adequate  presentation  of  its  own  case 
in  utility  matters.  Nor  is  the  public  pro- 
vided with  much  of  the  basic  informa- 
tion needed,  on  the  performance  of  each 
utility,  to  permit  reasoned  judgments  on 
the  validity  of  rate  increase  requests. 

The  small  stafifs  of  the  State  utility 
commissions  and  the  commissioners 
themselves,  encumbered  by  the  constant 
and  tender  loving  care  of  utility  officials, 
are  in  no  position  to  be  tough  advocates 
for  the  consumer  in  the  crucial  issues  of 
rates,  reliable  service,  and  envirounen- 
tal  protection.  These  most  serious  gaps  in 
regulatoi-y  procedure  could  be  rectified 
through  passage  of  S.  607,  the  Utility 
Consumers'  Coimsel  Act,  on  which  hear- 
ings have  been  completed  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations. S.  607  would  provide  the  public 
and  regiilators  with  the  facts  they  need 
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to  know  about  utility  performance,  and 
provide  meaningful  adversary  proceed- 
ings in  utility  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
tables  prepared  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  from  Infor- 
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matlon  supplied  by  the  State  utility  com- 
missions, showing  rate  increase  requests 
pending  as  of  June  1,  1969,  a  table  show- 
ing requests  filed  since  that  date,  as  re- 
ported by  Electrical  World,  Public  Utili- 
ties Fortnightly,  and  the  weekly  NARUC 
bulletin,  and  a  table,  based  on  the  same 
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three  sources,  which  shows  actions  taken 
during  the  iMist  3  months  on  rate  in- 
crease requests  pending  before  State 
utility  commissions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  l.-UTILITY  RATE  INCREASES  PENDING,  BY  STATE  COMMISSION,  JUNE  1,  1969,  AND  RELATED  DATA 


Commission 


Increases 
pending    Name  o(  company 


Category 


Amount 


Date  requested        Status  of  request 


Alabama  Public  Service  Commission. 
Alaska  Public  Service  Commission.-. 


Arizona  Corporation  Commission 

Arkansas  Public  Service  Commission. 


None 
3 

Golden  Valley  Electric  Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

EleclMC 

182^000  (estimated)  (2  percent 
ot  current  annual  revenue). 

I 

Alaska  Electric  Light  &  Po«er 
Co. 

Glacier  Highway  Electric  Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

Citiiens  Utility  Rural  Co 

do 

.  do 

Telephone 

5130.000  (estimated)  (8  percent 
ol  current  annual  revenue). 

J7,000  per  year  (4  percent  of 
current  annual  revenue) 

To  8  percent  rate  ol  return  on 

2 

Western  Arkansas  Telephone 
Co. 

.        do       . 

$493,600,  or  approximately 
32  35  percent  increase. 

Apr. 

23 

1969 

May 

8, 

1969 

Jun« 

2, 

1969 

Oct  31,  1968 


Arkansas  Western  Gas  Co Natural  gas. 


California  Public  Utilities  Commission 


11    Southern  Calilornia  Edison  Co...  Electric $60,137,000 


$1,062,877,  or  approximately 
13.78  percent  increase. 


If,zy  29,  1969. 
July  1,1968.. 


Colorado  Public  Utilities  Commission. 


Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co Gas 

Pacific  Lightinr  Service  Co do 

Southern  California  Gas  Co do 

Southern  Counties  Gas  Co -do 

Southwest  Gas  Corp.: 

Placer  County.  do 

San  Bernardino  County: 

Phase  I... do 

Phase  M --do 

Calilornia-Pacific  Utilities  Co...-  Telephone. 

General  Telephone  Co do 

California-Oregon  Telephone  Co do 

Mountain  States  Telephone  &      do — 

Telegraph  Co. 


i33,050,000 

$b,705,000 

J5,93<),000_ 

$4,310,000 


Dec.  27, 1968. 

May  5. 1969.. 

do 

do 


On  basis  of  staff  protest,  com- 
mission suspended  proposed 
tariff  lor  60  days. 

Will  become  effective  June  8, 
1969,  unless  protest  is  filed. 

Pending— no  action  on  hiing 
taken  as  yet. 

Under  advisement— hearings  on 
the  matter  have  been  held. 

Formal  order  issued  Apr.  11, 
1969.  Granted  increases  totaling 
$83,000  subject  to  filing  ot  new 
tariffs  by  the  company  and 
acceptance  ol  same  by  the  com- 
mission, contingent  upon  the 
company  meeting  certain  re- 
quirements ot  the  commission. 

I  nvestigation  in  process  as  to 
propriety. 

Submitted  Reply  briefs  due 
June  23, 1969. 

Hearings  in  progress. 

Hearings  scheduled. 
Do. 
Do. 


ConnectKut  Public  Utilities  Commission 

Delaware  Public  Service  Commissk>n 

District  of  Columbia  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion. 


Florida  Public  Service  Commission... 


2    PequotGasCo Gas 

Greenwich  Gas  Co do. 


$90,000 Oct  2, 1967.. 

IS-::::::::::::::::}^'"*-'"'- 

$981100  Jan.  2, 1969.. 

$46,310.000 Dec.  1, 1%7. 

$26,000       Apr.  7,1%9. 

Not  specifically  stated,  but  Apr.  1968... 

between  $30,000,000  and 

$33,000,000  annually. 


$50,600  per  year Mar  28, 1969. 

$290,000  per  year Apr.  1.1969.. 


None 


2    The  Chesapeake  &  Potomac 
Telephone  Co.  of  Washing- 
ton, DC 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Co Electric 


t'eiephone";'.!"$i3,2ffi.060 Dec.  8,  1968. 


.  Hearings  in  progress. 

jSubmitted. 

-  (Hearings  to  be  scheduled. 

.  Hearings  scheduled. 

.  Submitted. 

.  Hearings  scheduled. 
Commission  order  issued  granting 
increase  $5,878,000.  Hearing 
held  on  spread  ot  the  rates  but 
turned  down  by  the  commis- 
sion. 2d  hearing  held  on 
spread  of  the  rates  week  of 
June  16,  but  to  date  no  order 
issued. 

-.  Hearings  being  held 
Do. 

."   Hearings  begin  June  9, 1969. 


7    General  Telephone  Co.  of 
Florida. 


Southern  Bell  Telephone  t 
Telegraph  Co. 


Telephone. 


.do.. 


$24,900,000 Feb.  27,1969. 

$7,751,000  ..   Mar  4, 1%8.. 


$5,775,625 Aug.  15, 1968.. 


United  Telephone  Co.  of 

I  lorida. 


..do. 


..  $2,800,000 Oct.  15, 1968- 


.  As  of  June  3,  1969,  no  date  set 
tor  hearings. 
Temporary  Increases  in  the  amount 
ol  $4,269,854  were  granted 
under  bond,  on  Nov.  26. 1%8. 
A  further  hearing  has  been  set 
for  July  29,  1969,  for  a  final 
determination  in  this  matter. 
Pending  hearing  now  set  for 
June  24,  1969  to  determine 
final  disposition.  Requested 
increases  were  granted  under 
bond  on  Nov  26, 1968,  subject 
to  refund  if  not  made 
permanent.  The  increases 
granted  were  based  on  the  10 
percent  Federal  income  tax 
surcharge  imposed  by  Congress 
in  1968  and  was  calculated  to 
restore  the  previously  allowed 
return. 
During  the  past  10  years  the 
commission  reduced  the  rates 
ol  this  utility  approximately 
$20,000,000  on  an  annual 
basis.  Its  last  increase  was  in 
1%1  and  was  for  only 
$1,600,000.  The  bulkol  its 
rate  reductions  were  subse- 
quent to  1%1. 
Temporary  increases  in  the 
amount  ol  $1,872,359  were 
granted  under  bond  on  Nov  1, 
1968.  The  matter  is  now  pend- 
ing f  jrther  hearings  to  deter- 
mine whet  final  disposition 
shall  be  made  o(  the  requested 
increases.  At  the  lime  the 
temporary  increases  were 
granted  the  company's  rate  of 
return  had  dropped  to  3.15 
percent. 
Further  hearings  are  awaiting 
completion  of  separation 
studies  so  that  a  proper  ap- 
portionment can  be  made  of 
investment,  revenues,  and 
expenses  to  interstate  and 
intrastate  operations. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Footnotes  at  e*d  of  table, 
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TABLE  1.— UTILITY  RATE  INCREASES  PENDING,  BY  STATE  COMMISSION,  JUNE  1,  1969,  AND  RELATED  DATA— Continued 

liKretses 

Csmmission 

pending 

Name  of  company 

(Megory 

Amount 

Date  requested 

Status  of  request 

Floridi  Public  Service 

Comminion — Con. 

Florida  Public  Utilities  Co.: 

Oeland  Division 

Gas 

$20,692. . 

Dec.  19.1968 

Docket  is  presently  pending 
further  hearing  for  the  purpose 

ot  allowing  the  company's 

attorneys  to  cross-examine  com- 

mission staff  witnesses.  The 

further  hearing  has  not  been 

set  as  of  this  date. 

Sanlord  Division    

do 

S14.128 

.  .  .do 

Same  as  above. 

Winter  Park  Telephone  Co 

Telephone  . 

s600,000     

Feb.  17,  1969- . 

Hearings  have  been  completed 
and  the  matter  is  now  ready 
for  decision  by  the  commission 

Florida  State  Telephone  Co 

.        do.     . 

*U3,923 

Mar,  4,  1%9  . 

Pending  further  hearing  to  receive 
lurther  testimony  from  the 
utility. 
. .  In  process  of  being  heard. 

Georgia  Public  Service 

lommission..  

5 

General  Telephone  Co.  ot  the 

.  .  .do 

$1,548,632  (7.18  percent-re- 

Mar. 26,  1969. . 

Southeast  (Georgia  opera- 

sulting rate  ot  return  on  net 

tions). 

investment.) 

General  Telephone  Co.  of 

do    . 

Jl,326,491  (8.12  percent-re- 

.       do 

Do. 

Georgia 

sulting  rate  of  return  on  net 
investment.) 

Mutual  Telephone  Co . 

do.. 

»5,675  (6.77  percent-re- 
sulting rate  of  return  on  net 
investment.) 
.  J42,291  (Resulting  rate  of  re- 

.     .do              . 

Do.- 

General  Telephone  Co.  ot 

...    do 

Apr.  16,  1969. 

Assigned  to  be  heard  June  25, 

Georgia  (for  EA$). 

turn  on  net  investment— not 
available.) 
Not  available  at  this  time. . . 

1969. 

Pembroke  Telephone  Co.,  Inc  . 
Kauai  Electric  Co.,  Ltd 

do 

.  May  19,  1969... 

Do. 

Hawaii  Public  Utilities 

lommission 

3 

.  Electric 

$691,000 

.  Sept.  19,  1968, 

Application  pending  before  com- 
mission. Hearings  have  not  been 

amended  Nov 

1,  1968. 

held  on  said  application  because 
ot  other  legal  problems,  involv- 
ing this  company.  As  soon  as 

*          «■'- 

these  problems,  which  are  now  in 
process  of  being  disposed  of,  are 

acted  upon  the  rate  application 
will  then  be  heard. 

Maui  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.  (Unai 

do 

$60,400      

Apr.  8,  1%5, 

Application  was  not  acted  upon  be- 

division). 

amended  Apr 
16,  1969. 

cause  information  regarding  the 
cost  of  power  was  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  commission.  The 
Lanai  Division  of  Maui  Electric 
Co.  is  a  distributing  company 
and  has  no  generating  capability 
of  its  own.  The  Lanai  Division 
purchases  all  its  power  from 
Dole  Corp.  and  pays  said 
corporation  for  the  power. 

Hilo  Electric  Light  Co.,  Ltd 

do. ... 

$870,000 . 

Nov.  21    1968. 

This  application  is  now  in  the 
process  of  being  disposed  oL 
Public  hearings  on  this  applica- 
tion have  already  been  held 

Idaho  Public  Utilities  ( 

immission 

3 

Albion  Telephone  Co 

Cambridge  Telephone  Co 

Telephone.. 

$7,864 

Mar.  17,  1969. 

.   Order  pending. 

.  ..do 

$6,576 

OcL2,  1%8.  ... 

.  Pending  hearing. 

General  Telephone  Co.  of  the 

do 

Filed  complaint  requesting  com- 

Jan. 7,  1%9 

.  Hearings  scheduled  June  25  30, 

Northwest,  Inc. 

mission  hnd  reasonable  rate 
of  return,  and  therefore  no 
set  amount  was  requested. 

1969, 

Illinois  Commerce  Com 

iission 

5 

Union  Electric  Co.  (SL  Louis, 

Mo.). 
Central  Illinois  Light  Co. 

Electric 

$2,150,000  (6.55  percent  per 

year). 
$1,472,000  (5  percent  per 

Nov.  6,  1968. . 

Currently  under  hearing. 

Gas... 

Apr.  1,  1969.... 

Do. 

(Peoria,  III.). 

$12,000(17  percent  per  year).. 

Lakeside  Telephone  Co. 

Telephone  .. 

May  8,  1%9.... 

Currently  waiting  for  hearing. 

(Champaign.  III.). 

Prairie  Telephone  Co  ... 

do. 

$18,000(21.3  percent  per  year). 
$20,000 ...'.... 

do 

Do 

Rossville  Telephone  Co... 

do 

Aug.  1,1968.... 

.  Currently  pending  decision  by 

Commission. 
.  Awaiting  order. 

Indiana  Public  Service 

lommission 

12 

Boonville  Natural  Gas  Co 

Gas 

$64,000 

Feb.  3, 1969.... 

Clay  County  Rural  Telephone  Co. 

Telephone... 

$90,000. 

Feb.  21,1969... 

Do. 

Hendricks  Telephone  Co... 

do 

$161,000 

Mar.  7, 1969.... 

Do. 

Uniondale  Telephone  Co.,  Inc... 

do 

$55,000 

Mar.  11,1969... 

Do. 

Hoosier  Telephone  Co 

Thontown  Telephone  Co 

do 

do 

$60,000 

Mar.  27, 1969... 
Apr.  1, 1%9.... 

.  Hearing  Sept  3,  1969. 
.  Hearing  July  30,  1969, 

Undetermined 

Ohio  Valley  Gas  Corp 

Gas 

do 

Apr.  10, 1969... 

.  Hearing  SepL  15,1969. 

Ohio  Valley  Gas,  Inc 

do 

do 

do. 

.  Hearing  SepL  16,1969. 

Dome  Gas,  Inc... 

do 

do 

do 

.  Hearing  Sept  17,1969. 

Richmond  Gas  Corp 

Northern  Public  Service  Co 

do 

do 

$644,000 

Apr.  24, 1969.... 
Apr.  30,  1%9... 

Hearing  Aug  4,  1969 

Undetermined 

.  Hearing  Oct  20,  1969. 

Indiana  Telephone  Co 

Telephone... 

do.  

do.. 

.  Hearing  not  set 

Iowa  State  Commerce 

Dmmission 

3 

Iowa  Telephone  Co 

Telephone... 

-  $135.346 

Apr.  20,  1967... 

.  Audit  staff  examining  books  and 
records  of  company  and  con- 

ferences between  staff  and 

company  representatives  have 

been  held  in  an  attempt  to 

limit  areas  covered  at  hearing. 

Hawkeye  State  Telephone  Co. . 

...do 

.  $210,004 

Dec.  16,  1%8... 

.  Audit  staff  examining  books  and 
records  of  company  prior  to 
setting  hearing  date. 

.  Application  was  rejected  by  order 

Union  Electric  Co 

Electric 

.  $450,000 

Feb.  21, 1969... 

of  the  commission  dated 

Mar.  17,  1969,  for  noncom- 

pliance with  rules  of  the 

Kansas  State  Corporati 

n  Commission 

2 

Cuba  Telephone  Co 

Telephone... 

.  $4,053 

Nov.  8, 1968.... 

commission. 
.  Matter  was  partially  hear'*  on 

Feb,  25,  1969,  and  at  said 

hearing  applicant  requested  a 

continuance  to  a  date  to  be 

determined.  The  status  as  of 

/unel,l%9,  is  that  said 

« 

matter  was  scheduled  for 
further  hearing  for  June  4,  1%9. 
.  This  matter  is  scheduled  for 

Salemsborg  Farmers  Telephone 

...do 

-  J2.061 

M»y  12,1969.... 

Ct. 

formal  hearing  on  July  1, 1969. 

October  23,  1969 
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TABLE  l.-UTILITY  RATE  INCREASES  PENDING,  BY  STATE  COMMISSION,  JUNE  1,  1969,  AND  RELATED  DATA-Continued 


Commission 


IncreasM 
pending    Name  of  company 


Category 


Amount 


Date  requested       Status  of  request 


Kentucky  Public  Service  Commission... 

Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission... 

Maine  Public  Utilities  Commission. 

Maryland  Public  Service  Commission.. . 


1    South  Central  Bell  Telephone       Telephone...  $920,052 

1  .  .^do do $17,000,000 

^""l    The  Chesipeake  S  Potomac   ""    '^aHi^'V'.'.  wMbOOOnvolves V juVis- 
Telephone  Co.  of  Maryland.  dictions). 


..  Feb.  11,  1969. 


Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Utilities. 

1 


Potomac  tiecliic  Power  Co.  tlectnc 


Columbia  Gas  Ot  Maryland.  Gas.. 

Boston  Gas  Co *> 

Lawrence  Gas  Co  oo 

North  Shore  Gas  Co  oo 

Northampton  Gas  Light  Co do 

Wachusetts  Gas  Co *> 

Central  Massachusetts  Gas  Co do 

Mystic  Valley  Gas  Co do  ... 

Lynn  Gas  Co ..do.   . 

New  England  Telephone  &  Telephone 

Telegraph  Co. 


Michigan  Public  Service  Commission 


Telephone 


iGas 

(Electric. 


12    Climax  Telephone  Co. . 

Consumers  Power  Co 

Detroit  Edison  Co do  . 

Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co Telephone 

Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co...  Gas... 
Michigan  Gas  Utilities  Co .  ..do 


$24,900,000  (involves  3  )uris- 
dictions) 

Undeterminable  at  this  time 

$3,500,000  (estimated) 

$184,500  (estimated).  

$322,400  (estimated) 

$98,700  (estimated) 

$53,100  (estimated) 

$11 5,500  (estimated) 

$994,900  (estimated) 

$252,800  (estimated)  . 

$3,120,000  (estimated)  increase 

in  message  toll. 
$2  000,000  (estimated)  increase 

in  service  toll, 
$16,520  (approximate) 

$37,972,900 . 

.  $70,934,000... 

$48,000,000...   . 

Not  specified    

$26,986,000 . 

$2,150,000        . 


Oct  18,  1968 


Feb.  27,  1969. 

amended  May 

15, 1969. 
Apr.  1.1%9 

Feb,  12,  1969. 
Dec.  26,  1968. . 
do... 


.do 

do 

do 

Dec.  19,  1968  .. 

Dec.  26,  1968  . 

Dec.  17,  1968 

Dec.  23,  1968 

May   15,  1969  . 

Apr.  19,  1968- . 
.  July  15,  1%8  . 

July  22,  1968.' 
.  Aug.  1,  1968 
.  Apr.  11,  1968.. 

Sept.  18.  1968. 


Tri-County  Electric  Co-op Electric $100,725  (approximate) JP'' ??•  12li 

Upper  Peninsula  Power  Co do Not  specified Nov.  .15,  1968. 

y/hiteford  Telephone  Co .    Telephone. 


Minnesota  Public  Service  Commission  (does 
not  regulate  electric  or  gas  utilities). 

Mississippi  Public  Service  Commission . 

Missouri  Public  Service  Commission.        .  . 


Wisconsin  Public  Service  {^rp. . 
Wisconsin  Michigan  Power  Co. 

Gopher  State  Telephone  Co. . 
Pioneer-United  Telephone  Co. . 


Gas  and 

electric 
Electric 


Telephone 
do 


$122,935  (approxfmaie) Dec,  14, 1%7. 

Not  specified       Aug.7, 1968. 

Full  amount  not  specified,  but  Sept.  5.  1968 
requests  emergency  rate 
relief  of  $1,600,000  im- 
mediately. ..      „  ,„„ 

Not  available Mar.  21,1969 

..do.- June4,1969 


None 


Montana  Public  Service  Commission- 
Nebraska  State  Railway  Commission  (does  not 
regulate  electric  and  gas  utilities). 

Nevada  Public  Service  Commission.. 

New  Hampshire  Public  Utilities  Commission... 
New  Jersey  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commis- 
sioners. 
New  Mexico  Public  Service  Commission 


New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission. 


None 
None 

None 
None 
None 


7  "  Missouri  Public  Service  Co Electric.... 

The  Gas  Service  Co Gas 

Union  Electric  Co Electric.... 

Missouri  Telephone  Co Telephone 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co do. . 

Laclede  Gas  Co Gas 

Missouri  Utilities  Co. do — 


$5,300,000. 


Apr.  3,  1969. 


$4  020.000     Oct  30,  1968 

$12,200,000 '*""'?■ '?5!. 

$521,500 ..  Nov  12,  1968 

$44,500,000     Nov.  15,  1968 

$6,870,000 J»")M2f2 

J135.00D Jan.  15.  1969. 


Commission  granted  increase 

totaling  $839,662. 
Scheduled  tor  hearing. 

Company  completed  its  direct 
case,  reserving  the  right  to 
introduce  new  separations 
testimony.  All  company  wit- 
nesses were  cross  examined. 
People's  counsel  will  present 
its  direct  case  beginning 
June  12,  1969, 

Not  assigned  lor  hearing  as  ot 
this  date. 

Company  will  present  its  diiect 

case  on  June  II,  1969 
Suspended 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Hearing  scheduled  June  10, 1969. 
(Hearing  combined.  Some  hearings 
■  ■     completed  and  further  hearings 
I    scheduled  for  late  June  1969. 
Some  hearings  completed  and 

further  hearings  scheduled. 
Hearings  scheduled  for  mid-June 

1%9. 
Hearings  completed  and  decision 

pending. 
Some  hearings  completed  with 

further  hearings  scheduled. 

Interim  relief  of  $642,547  granted 

Apr,  16,  1%9. 
Hearings  to  be  scheduled 

Do. 
Hearing  held,  but  case  resched- 
uled nearer  June  1969. 
Hearing  to  be  scheduled 

Do 


Hearings  completed    O'dei  not 

yet  issued. 
Hearing  scheduled  July  1.  1969 

Submitted  on  record  for  final 

determination 
Case  to  be  heard. 

Do. 
Submitted  on  record  lor  final 

determination 
Case  to  be  heard 
Do 
Do 


4  Southwestern  Public  Service  Co.  Electric JJ^iS^^. Sm  9a    Qfil 

PublicServiceCo.ofNew Mexico do i?.'™.??? ?,'n?8'  Hi- 
Southern  Union  Gas  Co Gas.^^ «792b     Aprl  1%9 

5  N'iag^a?a"Mohlwk  Power  Corp;  /Eiectrfc.V..'.  $22',000;o"()b'(approximately)....  Oct  7, 1968. 


Corning  Natural  Gas  Corp Gas $100,000 (approximately)... 

Columbia  Gas  of  New  York,  Inc do.         .  $1,200,000 (approximately).. 


Telephone      .  $81,000... 


May  12, 1969 
Mayl.1%9 

May  29,  1969 


North  Carolina  Utilities  Commission. 


North  Dakota  Public  Service  Commission. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


General  Telephone  Co.  of 
Upstate  New  York,  Inc. 

New  York  Telephone  Co... do $175,000,000 Mar.  20, 1969 

Lee  Telephone  Co —do $239.013 Oct,2, 1968... 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  &         do $3,135.100 Nov.  29,  1968. 

De'tiTTethoneCo do $29.571 Jan.  6,  1969... 

Eastern  Rowan  Telephone  Co. , 

Northwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Co. 

Montana-Dakota  Utilities  Co. . 


.do $45,986 -.. do-  

.do $3,000,000  (approximatoly) Mar.27. 1969. 


Gas. 


$1,208,783 Mayl9, 1%9. 


Granted 

Denied  > 

Hearing  held 

Granted. 

Suspended  to  and  including 
Oct.  2,  1%9,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  commission 
Hearings  are  closed. 

Proposed  effective  date  July  1 , 
1%9  Under  investigation. 

Suspended  to  and  including 
Oct.  1,  1969,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  commission 
First  hearing  scheduled  foi 
Junel9. 1%9. 

The  proposed  effective  date  is 
July  1,  1%9.  The  matter  is 
under  mvestigatkjn. 

Schedules  suspended  and  heat- 
ings are  in  progress. 

Hearings  completed   Briefs  filed 

Ready  lor  decision  and  order 

Hearing  completed  Order  being 

filed. 
Hearing  completed  Ordei  being 

written 
Hearing  completed.  Order  being 

filed. 
Application  was  Wed  and  hearings 

were  completed  on  May  13, 1969. 

No  order  as  yet  issued. 
Application  is  filed  and  hearing  has 

beon  scheduled. 
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Commission 


Ohio  Public  Utiiiti«3  Coi  imissien 


(91 


Oltlahaina  Corporation 
Dragon  Public  Utility 
Pennsylvania  Public  Se( 


f  Con 


Puerto  Rico  Public  Servte 
Rhode  IslaAfDepartmen 
tion. 


South  Carolina  Public  S(  rvice  Commission 


South    Dakota    Public    I  tilities   Commission 
(does  not  regulate  elec  ric  and  gas  utilitiesX 


Tennessee  Public  Servici 

Texas  Railroad  Commiss 
electric  and  gas  utlliti< 


s). 
Utah  Public  Service  Com  nission. 


Vermont  Public  Service  qoard. 
Virginia  State  Corporatioi 


Washington  Utilities  and 

mission. 
West  Virginia  Public 


Wisconsin  Public  Service  Commission 


Footnotes  at  en4  oi  tabls. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS  October  23,  1969 

TABLE  l.-UTILITY  RATE  INCREASES  PENDING,  BY  STATE  COMMISSION.  JUNE  1,  1969.  AND  RELATED  DATA-ConBnued 


pofldinf    Name  of  company 


Catefory  Amount 


mmusion 

mission 

ice  Commission. 


Commission 

of  Business  Regula- 


Commission 

(does  not  regulate 


Commission. 

ransportation  Com- 
Ser^ce  Commission 


1 


26 


Farmers  Mutual  Telephone 

Co. 
North  Creek  Mutual  Telephone 

Co. 


The  Champaign  Telephone 

Co. 
The  Ohk>  Valley  Gas  Co 


Telephone-. 
do. ... 


{3.168. 

J1.278. 


.do. 


...  J123,293 .  Mar.  13,  1969. 


Date  requested        Status  ol  request 

Dec.  17.  1968 Staff  report  issued  May  IS.  1969. 

Jan.  27,  1969 Staff  report  issued  May  1,  1969. 

(The  above  companies  are  small 
and  were  in  violation  of  the 
commission's  rules  and  re^^ula- 
tions  which  had  to  be  corrected 
before  a  staff  report  could  be 
issued ) 

Staff  report  issued  May  22,  1969. 


Gas. 


The  Ohio  Valley  Gas  Co.,  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio. 

Southwestern  Public  Service 
Co.,  Amarilk),  Te«. 

Pacific  Northwest  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co. 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co 


.do. 


(Cannot  be  determined  until 
staff  report  is  completed.) 
»38,088 .  Dec.  13,1968 


Mar.  17.  1969 Staff  report  in  process. 

Staff  report  issued. 


Electric. J360.000 1969 Pending  audit  examination. 


Equitable  Gas  Co. 


Telephone....  $11,804,400. 
Electric J29.707,184. 

Gas J762,500.... 


Mercer  Gas  Co.,  The. 


.do $17,261. 


Feb.  21 
Dec.  5, 

May  16, 
Dec.  3  , 


1968. 


None 
3 


New  England  Telephone  Co... 

Newport  Gas  Light  Co 

Bristol  &  Warren  Gas  Co 

Greenwood  United  Telephone 
Co. 


The  Bowman  Telephoned). 

The  Elloree  Telephone  Co... 

2    Sioux  Valley  Telephone  Co.. 


Telephone....  $9,200,000. 

Gas $239,000... 

do $140,000... 

Telephone $803,998. . 


Armour  Independent  Tele- 
phone Co..  Inc 


United  Inter-Mountain  Tele- 
phone Co. 

Lone  Star  Gas  Co 

High  Plains  Natural  Gas  Co.. 

Houston  Pipe  ine  Co.. 

Utah  Telephone  Co 


do $31,008 

do $59,485. 

Telephone —  $21,269  (13.9  percent)  increase 
in  local  service  revenue). 
. . .  $8,148  (26.8  percent)  increase 
in  local  service  revenue — 
includes  conversion  to  dial 
operation). 
...  $2,052,212 


Apr.  1 
July  15. 
Apr.  28, 
Dec.  9, 


May  14 

do. 

May  21, 


...do. 


.do. 


.do 


1969 Continued  hearings  to  be  held 

August  1969. 
Suspended  Feb.  3,  1969,  for  6 
months  to  Aug.  3,  1969.  Pre- 
hearing conference  Mar.  14, 
1969,  in  ?hiladelphia.  Hearings 
in  progress. 

1969 Permitted  to  become  effective  July 

15,  1969.  This  increase  only 
offsets  the  increase  in  rates 
that  Equitable  must  pay  one  of 
its  wholesale  suppliers.  The 
latter's  rates  were  increased  by 
FPC. 

,  1968 Permitted  to  become  effective 

Mar.  1,  1969.  Noncommission 
case  pending  before  commis- 
sion. 

Prehearing  conference  continued. 

1969 Suspended  pending  investigation. 

1969 Suspended. 

1969 Do. 

1%8 Hearings  completed.  Matter  will 

be  taken  under  consideration 
as  soon  as  briefs  are  filed  in 
July  by  the  parties  involved. 

1969 In  process  of  audit. 

.   Do. 

1969 Request  filed.  Conference  held. 

Public  notice  being  given. 

Do. 


1    Citizens  Utilities  Co. 


United  Inter-Mountain  Tele- 
phone Co. 

Pacific  Northwest  Bell  Telephone 
Co. 

Consolidated  Gas  Supply  Corp. 
(Hope  Natural). 

Cabot  Corp. .   

Wayne  Gas  Co 

Holden  Gas  Co 

Logan  Gas  Co 

Independent  Gas  Co... 

Spencer  Gas  Co 


Gas $10,848,253 

do $48,849 

do $5,236,539 

Telephone Unknown — claim  insufficient 

revenue.  Ask  increase  with- 
out specifying  amount 
Electric $2,364,000... 


Telephone $822,526 

...do $26,700,000. 

Gas $2.000.000.. 


do $791,000. 

-do $25.000.. 

..do $15.000.. 

.do $9.000... 

.do $17,000.. 

do $20.000.. 


Telephone  Utilities  of  West 

Virginia. 
Preston  County  Light  &  Power 

Co. 

Wisconsin  Gas  Co 

Wisconsin  Public  Service 

Corp. 

Natural  Gas.  Inc 

Northern  States  Power  Co 


Telephone $61,600. 

Electric $36,600. 


Gas $6,447,000.. 

Electric  and       $5.167,000.. 
gas. 

Gas (-') 

Electric $1.427,000.. 


Universal  Telephone  Co.  o> 

Northern  Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin  Natural  Gas  Co.. 


Telephone $27,000. 


Gas. 


.  Dec.  31,  1968 Heard  May  6,  1969,  order  pending. 

.  May  2.  1969. Pending. 

.  Dec.  3,  1968 Do. 

.  Apr.  25,  1%9 Do. 

Apr.  14.  1969 Hearing  set  for  June  10  and  11, 

1969. 

March  1969 Due  for  hearing  on  remand  from 

Vermont  Supreme  Court. 

.  Dec.  10,  1968 Hearings  concluded;  decision 

pending. 

.  Dec.  12,  1968 Concluding    hearings   are   set   to 

begin  June  9,  1%9. 

.  Oct  30,  1967 Completion  ol  audit  and  set  for 

hearing. 

Ma»l,l%8 Do, 

.  July30,  1%8 Awaiting  commission  decision. 

.  Sept  10,  1968 Do. 

do Do. 

.  Oct.  6,  1%8 Do. 

.  Nov.  20, 1968 Completion  of  audit  and  set  for 

hearing. 
Oct  29,  1968 Awaiting  commission  decision. 

.  May  28,  1969 Completion  of  audit  and  set  for 

hearing. 

.  July  25.  1968 Hearings  held;  briefs  being  filed. 

Aug.  8,  1968 Hearings  held. 

Aug.  12.  1968 Do. 

Oct  14,  1968 Hearings  held;  adjourned 

hearings  scheduled. 
Nov.  15,  1968 Hearing  held. 


Central  State  Telephone  Co Telephone.. 

Mount  Vernon  Telephone  Co... 
Wisconsin  Telephone  Co 


do- 

.do. 


American  Gas  Co.  of  Wisconsin, 

Inc. 
Wisconsin  Michigan  Power  Co... 


Wisconsin  Fuel  and  Light  Co. 
Headwaters  Telephone  Co... 

Kaukauna,  Wis 

United  Telephone  Co 


Gas. 


Casco  Telephone  Co. 


$4,660,000 Dec.  4,  1968 Hearing  held.  Adjourned  hearings 

are  scheduled. 

$63,100 .do Hearing  held.  Staff  investigation  in 

progress. 

$37,500 do  Do 

$21.600,000 Dec.  30.  1968 Hearing  held.  Staff  examination  of 

Company's  exhibits,  working 
papers,  and  underlying  records 
to  commence  shortly. 

(-) — Jan.  7. 1969 Held  in  abeyance  at  request  of 

company. 

$269.000 Jan.  14,  1969 Hearings  held.  Adjourned  hearings 

scheduled. 

---lio (') Jan.  15. 1969 Hearing  held. 

Telephone —  $11,800 Feb.  14,  1969...  Do. 

Electric $232,000 Mar.  6,  1969  Do 

Telephone....  $212,000 Mar.  14,  1969 Interim  order  issued  May  22.  1969. 

Staff  investigation  in  progress. 
*> $11,500 Mai.  20, 1969 Hearing  Apr.  30, 1969.  Staff  Investi- 
gation in  progress. 


.do. 


October  23,  1969 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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TABLE  l.-UTILITY  RATE  INCREASES  PENDING,  BY  STATE  COMMISSION,  JUNE  1,  1969,  AND  RELATED  DATA-Continued 


Comini»ieii 


pending    Name  of  company 


Cileiory  Amount 


Date  requested        Status  of  rtquett 


Wisconsin  Public  Service  Commission— Con . 


Wisconsin  Telephone  Co  Telephone 

General  Telephone  Co.  of  .      -do — 

Wisconsin. 
Dodge  County  Telephone  Co.     —   .do — 
Valders  Telephone  Co. do — 


$1000  M8r.24,1969 

$2'800 Apr.  7,  1969.. 


Wyoming  Public  Service  Commission 


Muny  Natural  Gas  Utility. ...  Gas. 

Chippewa  County  Telephone  Telephone. 

Co.,  Inc. 

Waunakee  Telephone  Co —  ..do.. 

Black  Earth  Telephone  Co .  .do. 

Shawano,  Wis         Electric 

Madison  Gas  «  Electric  Co  Gas 

Cheyenne  Light.  Fuel  &  (Electric 

Power  Co  iGas 


700. 


Apr.  8.  19». . 
Apr.  14,  1969. 
Apr.  16,  1969. 


$44,106!. .. Apr.  25,  1969 

May  19,  1969 

"' do 

May  23, 1969 

May  29.  1969 
|,Nov  7,  1968 


Hearing  held 
Do 

Hearing  pending 
Do. 
Do 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 
Commission's  ordei  entered  June 
13.  1%9,  rejecting  company's 
proposal  and  requiring  refiling 
tariffs  permitting  a  total  in- 
crease as  follows:  Electric. 
$48,419;  gas,  $50,852 


panies  or  instances  where  actual  additional  revenue  requirements  have  not  been  indicated  »l  the 
'  cHes^hich  no  ar^ou'rof  revenue  requirement  is  indicated  represent  either  small  com-      present  stage  of  the  proceeding 


Stale 


TABLE  2.-TABULATI0N  OF  UTILITY  RATE  INCREASES  PENDING  AS  OF  JUNE  1.  1969,  BY  STATE  AND  CATEGORY 

State 


Electric 


Alabama «i«^nnn 

Alaska --  $219  000 

Aiizona -  None 

Arkansas „„  ,,'^""* 

Calilornia 60,137  000 

Colorado None 

Connecticut No"' 

Delaware ,.       "JJ* 

District  of  Columbia 24,900,000 

Florida  JJO"* 

Georgia None 

Hawaii 1.621  400 

iriaho                                          -  None 

iSs  :;::;;;;:::;:::; ?.wooo 

Indiana None 

Iowa    450  000 

Kansas None 

Kentucky --  None 

Louisiana P^""* 

Maine                                          -  -  -  None 

Knd:;:;:::::;::::: 24,90^000 

Massachusetts ,,n<;iA?5l 

Michigan '  120.6H725 

Minnesota v) 

Mississippi None 

r^lissouri -  17.500000 

Montana "O"* 

Nebraska ^' 


Gas 


None 

None 

None 

$1,062,877 

49.153,000 

t^one 

340. 600 

None 

None 

:'4. 820 

None 

None 

None 

.  472, 000 

708, 000 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

(•) 

5.521.900 

167.108,000 

(-) 

None 

11.025,000 

None 


Telephone 


1. 


None 

None 

(') 

$493, 600 

16. 424,  000 

31.500,000 

None 

None 

13,282,000 

17,070,548 

'  2. 983, 089 

None 

1  14,440 

50,000 

I  366. 000 

345, 350 

6,114 

920. 052 

I  /.  000. 000 

None 

.•!4. 000,  000 

3.120,000 

'139,435 

(') 

None 

45,021.500 

None 

None 


Electric 


Nevada                 No"e 

New  Hampshire     None 

New  Jersey -  .,  .,1*°^ 

New  Mexico' •- -  S'Jii'SS 

NewYO'k 22.000  000 

North  Carolina.. None 

North  Dakota None 

Ohio                                     None 

Oklahoma::::;:;:::::-- - 36aooo 

Oregon None 

Pennsylvania -•■  ■^'•'"'.i''' 

Puerto  Rico Non« 

Rhode  Island "one 

South  Carolina None 

South  Dakota .,  ^"' 

Tennessee None 

Texas    „  y ' 

Ulaii                                         None 

v^mont::::::::::::::::: —  ^-^MiOoo 

Virginia.. None 

Washington "one 

West  Virginia -.-•  36,frOU 

Wisconsm 'Tfigonn 

Wyoming  ^_L*'__. 

Subtotal  317.411,571 

Grand  total.  


Gas 


None 

None 

None 

$4,377,701 

1,300,000 

None 

1.208.783 

<  238. 088 

None 

None 

779.761 

None 

379,000 

None 

(■) 

None 

16.133,641 

lone 

None 

None 

None 

2.877,000 

'  11,880,000 

142,000 

175.742,171 


Telephone 


None 


None 

$175,081,000 

3.449.8.0 

i,  000, 000 

127.739 

None 

n.804.40fl 

None 

None 

9. 200. 000 

894.491 

29,417 

?.  052. 212 

() 

0) 

None 

822. 526 

26,700,000 

98,200 

'  22,010.800 

None 

468. 006. 763 


'  961. 160. 505 


1  Other  increase(s)  pending  with  no  set  dollar  amount  requested 
No  regulation. 

UTILITY   RATE   INCREASE   REQUESTS   FILED   WITH   STATE 

UTILITY  COMMISSIONS  SUBSEQUENT  TO  JUNE  1.  1969 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


or  established  Seetablel  above  On  July  30,  1969,  Public  Service  Co    of  New  Mexico  filed  for  an  electric  i.-.te  ,MCr»a.» 

of  $4  219  547 
<  Does  not  reflect  25  applications  for  which  no  dollar  amount  was  available 


UTILITY    RATE    INCREASE   REQUESTS   FILED  WITH  STATE 

UTILITY  COMMISSIONS  SUBSEQUENT  TO  JUNE  1,  1969- 

Continued  

jln  millions  of  dollars! 


ACTION   ON    RATE   REQUESTS   BY  STATE   UTILITY 
COMMISSIONS  JUNE-SEPTEMBER  1969 


Company 


Category 


COLORADO 
Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado  Electric-gas 

CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut  Natural  Gas.  .Gas 

FLORIDA 

Southern  Bell  Telephone .  Telephone 

GEORGIA 
Southern  Bell  Telephone do 


IDAHO 
Idaho  Power -  Electric. 

ILLINOIS 
Commonwealth  Edison do. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Hew  England  Telephone  & 
Telegraph. 

MINNESOTA 


Northern  States  Power. 


Telephone. 
Electric.... 


Amount 

$1.9 
4.4 
32.0 

29.7 
8  4 

45.0 
52.0 


Company 


Category 


NEW  MEXICO 


Community  Public  Service Electric. 

Public  Service  of  New  Mexico do.. 

Southwestern  Public  Service do.. 


NEW  YORK 


Consolidated  Edison. 
Iroquois  Gas  Corp 


Gas.. 


OHIO 

Ohio  Bell  Telephone Telephone. 

United  Telephone  of  Ohio do — 

Cleveland  Electric Electric.... 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Duquesne  Light  — 
Metropolitan  Edison. 


.(to. 
.da. 


TENNESSEE 
South  Central  Bell  Telephone Telephone 


2  7  TEXAS 

LoneStarGas Gas. 


MISSOURI 
Kansas  City  Power  &  Light do.. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light Electric.. 

New  Jersey  Power  &  Light do.. 


7.3 


12.7 


WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin  Public  Service. 


Electric. 


Totiil. 


Amount 


$0.3 
4.2 
1.9 


U7.5 
8.8 


80.0 
14.0 
17,5 


19.0 
20.7 


4  6 


3.1. 


5.1 
498.  S 


Company 


Amount 
requested 


CALIFORNIA 

General  Telephone  of 

California $46,300,000 

Southern  California  Edison.     ..  60,137.000 

Southern  California  Gas 5. 939. 000 

Southern  Counties  Gas 4,310,000 

CONNECTICUT 

Southern  New  England 
Telephone 23,900.000 

FLORIDA 

Southern  Bell 5,775.625 

MICHIGAN 

Consumers  Power...     '57.700,000 

Michigan  Consolidated  Gas.  ..        27,000,000 

MISSOURI 

Missouri  Public  Service 5,300,000 

NEW  YORK 

Niagara  Mohawk 21.800,000 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Lee  Telephone  Co .  239,000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Amount 
approved 


$46.  300, 000 

41^.668,000 

(') 

(I) 


23.900.000 


3.701.500 


37.822,000 

M,  200, 000 

2, 800, 000 


5.100.000 


(') 


100,000 
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ACTION    ON    RATE 
MrSSIONS, 


JEQUESTS   BY   STATE   UTILITY   COM- 
JU  lE-SEPTEMSER  1969— Continued 


Company 


PENNSYLVANI  » 

Pennsylvania  Gas  S  W^ter. 
Philadelphia  Oectric. 


TEXAS 
Lone  Star  Gas 

WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin  Public  Service. 
Wisconsin  Gas  Co.. 

Total 


Amount  Amount 

requested  approved 


J2, 200. 000 
29, 707, 184 


10,818,2S3 


5, 167, 000 
6. 447, 000 


)1. 800, 000 
29, 707, 184 


6,961,445 


2, 000, 000 
4,021,000 


312,770,062       239,581,129 


'  Jointly  received  rat  i  increases  totaling  J6,500,000  plus  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  additii  nal  17,700.000. 

■Note:  $13,157  graijted  in  April  by  State  commission,  lull 
J23,900,000  granted  in  July  by  Supreme  Court. 

'  Note:  3  weeks  al(e»  Florida  Commission  approved  J3,70O,00O 


increase,  Southern  Sell  filed  request  tor  J32. 000,000  rate  increase. 

'  Note:  Consumers  Power  reported  request  totalled  J57,- 
000,000.  MichiRan  Piblic  Service  Commission  reported  to 
subcommittee  request  lad  totaled  (108,900,000. 

>  In  June. 

•In  July. 

'  New  York  Public  S  irvice  Commission  has  advised  company 
it  will  accept  revised  u  quest  lor  (18,000.000. 


MRS.. LOUISE  BOWKER,  PRESmENT, 
NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION  MAN- 
AGERS, IN^. 


HON.  JJ  W.  FULBRIGHT 


OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATi;  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdav,  October  23.  1969 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  lean  that  Mrs.  Louise  Bowker, 
of  my  State,  rscently  has  added  to  her 
many  accompl  shments  her  election  as 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Association 
Managers.  Inc.  The  NAM  is  fortunate  to 
have  the  taler  ts  and  industry  of  this 
Arkansan  lead  ng  this  organization. 

I  ask  unan  mous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  1  Ixtensions  of  Remarks  an 
article  published  in  the  Missouri  Press 
News  outlining  some  of  Mrs.  Bowker's 
civic  and  prof es  sional  contributions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  pe  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Missoilrt 
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Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Coixfer- 
ence,  the  first  woman  in  the  country  to  b« 
elected  to  such  a  board.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Little  Rock  Advertising  Club  and  Is 
active  on  its  legislative  committee;  the  Sal- 
vation Army  Auxiliary;  North  Little  Rock 
Boys  Club,  and  other  civic  organizations. 

She  Is  a  native  of  Jonesboro,  where  she 
was  graduated  from  the  public  schools  and 
Jonesboro  Baptist  College,  majoring  in  busi- 
ness administration,  Mr.  Bowker  is  married 
to  S.  W.  Bowker,  an  Insurance  executive  of 
North   Uttle   Rock.   Arkansas. 

Other  officers  and  board  members  elected 
were:  Vice  President,  Robert  M.  Shaw.  Min- 
nesota Press  Association;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer. Richard  W.  Cardwell.  Hoosler  State 
Press  Association;  and  Director,  Ray  Hamley, 
Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association, 
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GREEK   REGIME   TOKENISM 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23.  1969 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
dispatch  in  the  New  York  Times  reports 
that  the  military  government  of  Greece 
is  imdertaking  a  liberalization  program. 
The  press  is  now  free — except  there  is  a 
two-page  list  of  banned  topics.  Sum- 
mary arrests  and  imprisonment  are 
barred — except  in  cases  involving  "the 
public  order  and  security."  Military 
courts  will  no  longer  have  jurisdiction 
over  civilians — except  in  cases  of  treason, 
espionage,  sedition,  disturbing  the  peace, 
spreading  false  information,  and  arous- 
ing discord.  In  short,  the  people  of 
Greece  are  now  free — as  long  as  they  do 
not  do  or  say  anything  the  colonels  do 
not  want  them  to. 

Verily,  the  junta  is  preserving  Greece 
as  a  bastion  of  freedom. 

I  include  the  article  entitled  "Greek 
Regime  Eases  Martial-Law  Curbs,  but 
With  Exceptions"  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  4,  1968,  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Greek    Regime    Eases    Martial-Law    Curbs, 
BUT  With  Exceptions 

Athens,  October  3. — Greece's  Army- 
backed  regime  today  modified  three  martial- 
law  rules — on  press  censorship,  arbitrary 
arrest  and  trial  by  military  courts — but  the 
new  measures  contained  a  number  of  quali- 
fications, assuring  that  controls  would  con- 
tinue. 

Greek  newspaper  editors  were  told  today 
that  the  press  was  now  free.  But  they  were 
handed  a  two-page  list  of  banned  topics  and 
were  told  that  although  they  no  longer 
needed  to  submit  galley  proofs  to  the  cen- 
sors, a  copy  of  each  paper  must  still  be  sub- 
mitted for  approval  before  it  goes  to  the 
newsstands. 

At  the  same  time,  summary  arrests  and 
Imprisonment  were  barred  "except  in  cases 
involving  crime^.  against  public  order  and 
security"  and  the  Jurisdiction  of  special 
military  courts  was  narrowed. 

ANNOt7NCE0   AT   NEWS  TALK 

The  new  measures  were  announced  by 
Premier  George  Papadopoulos  at  a  news  con- 
ference in  the  marble-walled  Senate  cham- 
ber in  downtown  Athens. 

The  timing  of  the  measures  puzzled  for- 
eign diplomats  In  Athens. 

Some  noted  that  that  they  came  24  hours 
after  George  Tsistopoulos,  an  Under  Secre- 
tary in  the  foreign  office,  returned  from  the 
United  States,  where  he  had  talks  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  and  passed 
on  to  the  Greek  leaders  the  strength  of  feel- 


ing in  Washington  In  favor  of  substantial 
liberalization  in  Greece. 

It  Is  also  possible  that  the  announcement 
was  Intended  to  counteract  a  statement  in 
Paris  Tuesday  by  former  Premier  Constan- 
tlne  Caramanlis,  who  said  that  the  regime 
was  making  no  progress  toward  democracy 
and  Intended  to  perpetuate  Its  oppressive 
rule. 

It  came  a  day  too  late  to  prevent  the  ap- 
proval of  a  resolution  by  the  Consultative 
Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe  In  Stras- 
bourg condemning  the  regime. 

The  list  of  taboo  newspaper  topics  in- 
cluded these: 

All  news  and  comments  "directed  against 
public  order,  security  and  national  Integ- 
rity," such  as  "slogans  or  statements  of  out- 
lawed parties  or  organizations  aiming  at  the 
violent  overthrow  of  the  prevailing  lawful 
order." 

Topics  of  a  subversive  nature.  Including 
Incitement  to  ctlzens  or  the  armed  forces  to 
violate  orders  and  laws,  or  Instigating  dem- 
onstrations, mass  meetings  or  strikes. 

Publications  directed  against  the  national 
economy,  including  rumors  likely  to  provoke 
anxiety  on  the  progress  of  the  economy  or 
the  stability  of  the  currency,  or  divulging 
state  economic  secrets. 

Reports  likely  to  revive  political  passions 
and  feuds. 

The  50-year-old  Premier  said  the  new 
measures  were  justified  by  a  substantial  Im- 
provement of  the  domestic  situation  since  the 
coup  of  29  months  ago  and  by  the  support 
his  regime  enjoyed  from  the  Greek  people 
"The  patient  Is  no  longer  in  the  plaster 
cast,"  he  said,  using  his  favorite  analogy  in 
which  Greece  is  the  patient  and  he  the 
surgeon.  "The  patient  Is  now  In  small  spllnt.s. 
Lefs  hope  he  won't  break  his  limbs  again." 
Mr.  Papadopoulos  told  reporters  he  had 
Issued  orders,  effective  at  once,  abolishing 
press  controls  as  well  as  banning  arbitrary 
arrests  and  trials  of  civilians  by  special  mili- 
tary courts.  These  controls  had  been  author- 
ized under  the  martial  law  In  force  since 
the  coup. 

"FREEDOM     IS    INVIOLABLE" 

"Personal  freedom  is  Inviolable,"  the  Pre- 
mier declared.  All  arrests  and  imprisonments 
from  now  on  will  be  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution — "except  In  cases 
Involving  crimes  against  public  order  and 
security,"  he  said. 

EXPLAINS    EXCEPTIONS 

The  Jurisdiction  of  special  military  courts, 
set  up  by  the  regime  to  punish  security  of- 
fenses, win  now  try  only  cases  of  treason, 
espionage  and  sedition.  Including  charges  of 
disturbing  the  peace,  spreading  false  Infor- 
mation and  arousing  discord,  he  said. 

Most  of  the  cases  tried  by  special  military 
tribunals  since  the  coup  have  Involved 
charges  of  sedition. 

Mr.  Papadopoulos  said  the  regime  w-^s 
negotiating  with  the  International  Red 
Cross  for  investigating  allegations  of  tor- 
ture of  Greek  political  prisoners.  He  said. 
"This  should  put  an  end  to  the  infuriating 
campaign  of  lies  about  tortures  in  Greece." 

Mr.  Papadopoulos.  asked  to  comment  on 
the  statement  by  Mr.  Caramanlis.  said  he 
was  not  prepared  to  discuss  the  future  of 
Greece  with  "anyone  except  the  Greek 
people." 

Mr.  Caramanlis.  a  rightist  whose  attack  on 
the  regime  drew  wide  support  from  most 
Greek  political  groups  warned  the  Athens 
rulers  to  make  way  for  democracy  or  face 
violent  overthrow. 

Mr.  Papadopoulos  said  that  he.  as  a  citizen 
who  had  voted  in  the  past  so  that  Mr.  Cara- 
manlis could  become  Premier,  could  only 
say:  "Pity,  I  regret." 

Comnienting  on  elections,  he  said:  "We, 
and  only  we,  shall  decide  when  they  will  be 
held  in  Greece." 

Asked  If,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
announced    the    freedom    of    the    press,    he 
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would  now  allow  the  Greek  papers  to  publish 
Mr.  Caramanlis'  statement,  Mr.  Papadopou- 
los replied:  "I  will  not." 


BRIO.  GEN.  FRED  W.  VETTER,  JR. 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or    DELAWARB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
often  been  said  that  "little  things  mean 
so  much."  And  I  am  certain  that  the 
commander  of  the  Dover.  Del.,  Air  Force 
Base  believes  it,  for  his  example  at  the 
base  Illustrates  that  phrase  accurately. 

In  January  of  this  year.  Brig.  Gen.  Fred 
W.  Vetter,  Jr..  assumed  the  top  post  at 
one  of  the  Military  Airlift  Command's 
largest  installations. 

Initially,  the  general  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  improve  and  maintain  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  property  and  to 
strengthen  the  ties  to  surrounding  com- 
munities. This  ambitious  officer  set  a 
personal  example  for  all  to  follow. 

In  the  quest  of  better  community  rela- 
tions, the  air  base  recently  hosted  a 
"Salute  to  Delaware,"  a  daylong  pro- 
gram of  aircraft  displays,  parades,  dem- 
onstrations, and  a  performance  by  the 
precision  flying  team,  the  Thunderbirds. 
Attendance  was  in  the  thousands  despite 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  weekday. 

Delawareans  are  proud  of  this  military 
base,  I  am  confident  that  all  Delawareans 
join  me  in  commending  and  thanking 
General  Vetter  for  the  fine  job  he  is 
doing. 

An  Associated  Press  article  written 
concerning  General  Vetter,  by  Edgar  Mil- 
ler, was  published  recently  in  the  Dela- 
ware State  News.  I  feel  it  is  an  excellent 
character  sketch  and  illustrates  quite 
well  why  those  under  his  conmiand  and 
the  citizens  of  the  first  State  appreciate 
this  fine  officer  and  the  job  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  published  in  the 
Delaware  State  News  of  October  17  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Genzbal  Ptrrs  Seu'  on  Spot  at  Air  Base 
(By  Edgar  MUler) 

Dover. — Brig.  Gen.  Fred  W.  Vetter  Jr.  left 
himself  wide  open  shortly  after  taking  com- 
mand of  the  436th  Military  Airlift  Wing  at 
Dover  Air  Force  Base  last  January. 

"Put  me  on  the  spot,"  he  challenged  the 
bases  25.000  officers,  enlisted  men  and  de- 
p>endents  In  an  unusual — for  a  general — 
column  In  the  base's  weekly  newspaper.  The 
Alrllfter. 

One  of  his  first  takers  did  just  that. 

The  writer  was  a  sergeant  with  two  chil- 
dren who  said  that  with  a  third  straight 
hardship  assignment  staring  him  In  the 
face — this  time  In  Greenland  after  previous 
tours  in  Korea  and  Vietnam — his  wife  was 
threatening  to  divorce  him  U  he  didn't  give 
up  his  Air  Force  career. 

Vetter  investigated,  found  the  man's  com- 
plaint was  Indeed  legitimate  and  replied: 

"The  assignment  of  this  man  was  care- 
fully Investigated  and  discussed  with  higher 
headquarters.  He  has  been  released  from  the 
assignment . . ." 

Such  swift,  decisive  action  made  the  col- 
umn an  Immediate  bit  and  Vetter  now  i» 
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deluged  with  mall,  so  much  that  he  can 
only  publish  a  representative  selection.  But 
be  gives  personal  attention  to  ah  letters  and 
each  writer  gets  a  personal  reply. 

The  letters  have  had  results  In  several 
areas,  from  film  processing  at  the  post  ex- 
change to  spraying  for  Japanese  beetles  in 
flower  gardens. 

While  there  are  a  few  which  are  "petty 
and  self-serving,"  most  letters  serve  a  useful 
purpose,  Vetter  says. 

"It's  amazing  the  number  of  good  and 
practical  suggestions  we  are  picking  up", 
the  general  says. 

Some  of  the  letters  really  do  put  him 
on  the  spot  and  "can  be  utter  dynamite" 
if  not  handled  right,  Vetter  says. 

Of  course,  Vetter's  reaction  to  a  given 
letter  might  not  always  be  what  the  writer 
had  in  mind. 

Take  the  case  of  the  three  lieutenants  who 
complained  that  officer  of  the  day  duty  of- 
fered "very  little  In  the  way  of  a  sense  of 
Job  accomplishment"  and  suggested  It  be 
discontinued. 

Vetter  agreed  that  Junior  officers  weren't 
getting  enough  out  of  the  long,  tedious  hours 
of  OD  duty  at  night  and  on  weekends  so  he 
expanded  their  chores  to  Include  "educa- 
tional as  well  as  meaningful  responsibili- 
ties" so  they  wouldn't  be  bored  any  more. 

The  column  has  done  much  to  give  Vetter 
a  reputation  on  the  bstse  as  a  man  who  gets 
things  done — in  a  hurry. 

He  has  particularly  emphasized  spit  and 
polish — often  to  the  anguished  groans  of 
many  airmen — at  all  levels  of  base  life,  from 
his  own  office  down  the  base  housing  area. 

As  a  result,  the  base  had  taken  on  a  neat 
and  trim  appearance.  Housing  area  roads 
have  been  resurfaced  and  buildings  are  being 
painted  throughout  the  base.  "The  men  look 
smart  and  one  senses  a  new  feeling  of  ur- 
gency and  pride,"  one  staff  officer,  Lt.  Col. 
Maurice  G.  Steele,  said. 

Vetter  begins  his  day  with  a  brisk  mile 
run  at  6:30  a.m.  through  the  housing  area. 
During  the  run  he  takes  note  of  any  un- 
kempt lawns  or  houses.  If  he  spots  one  he 
Jots  down  the  address  and  the  occupant  gets 
a  call  from  him  later.  He  also  calls  those 
who  have  done  a  particularly  good  Job  of 
keeping  up  their  quarters. 

Vetter's  hobby  is  big  game  hunting  and 
his  office  walls  are  covered  with  trophies  from 
hunts  on  several  continents.  His  latest  trophy 
is  still  being  mounted — the  61-lnch  antlers 
of  a  moose  shot  In  Alaska. 

A  native  of  Snohomish,  Wash.,  who  now 
calls  Houston.  Tex.,  home,  Vetter  began  his 
career  as  an  aviation  cadet  In  1942.  He  was 
promoted  to  general  In  April  1968. 

Vetter's  lean.  5-foot-ll  frame,  his  dashing 
salt  and  pepper  mustache  and  graying  tem- 
ples and  hU  straight  military  bearing  led 
one  newsman  to  write  In  a  biographical 
sketch : 

"If  HoUywood  were  type-casting  for  an 
Air  Force  wing  commander.  Fred  Vetter  Jr. 
would  get  the  role." 


JIM  COMSTOCK,  WEST  VIRGINIA'S 
AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY, 
PORTRAYS  STATE  WITH  IMAG- 
INATION IN  UNIQUE  NEWSPAPER 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OP    W«ST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  23.  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  West 
Virginia  is  fortunate  to  have  within  its 
borders  a  journalist  of  the  talent  and 
capacity  of  Jim  Comstock,  whose  base  of 
operations  is  Richwood  in  the  forest 
lands  of  my  State. 
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His  keen  powers  of  observation  and 
his  ability  to  find  new  insights  in  nearly 
every  situation  make  the  West  Virginia 
Hillbilly  a  most  popular  and  eagerly 
awaited  weekly  newspaper.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Comstock,  his  partner,  Bron- 
son  McClung,  and  their  erudite  master 
of  the  print  shop,  C.  Donnee  Cook,  the 
Hillbilly  has  become  an  Institution  knovm 
across  the  United  States  and  overseas. 

It  is  more  than  just  a  weekly  news- 
paper. It  devotes  itself  primarily  to  the 
discussion  of  life  in  West  Virginia,  its 
strengths,  it  weaknesses,  its  heritage,  and 
its  future.  Hillbilly  likewise  is  ever  alert 
to  ways  in  which  West  Virginia  can  be 
improved. 

But  it  is  also  a  light-hearted  publica- 
tion, filled  with  humor  and  Comstock's 
oviTi,  often-irreverent  comments  on 
events  of  the  day. 

In  the  course  of  bringing  Hillbilly  to  its 
present  state  of  journalistic  eminence, 
Jim  Comstock  himself  has  become  a 
sought-after  personality  who  frequently 
graces  speakers'  platforms  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  other  States.  He  reports  on  his 
travelL  and  observations  weekly  in  a 
lengthy  column  called  the  Comstock 
Load. 

Elsewhere  in  the  publication  there  may 
be  discussions  of  many  subjects  under 
intriguing  headlines  such  as  these  from 
recent  editions  of  Hillbilly:  "West  Vir- 
ginia Cole  Slaw  Signs  As  American  As 
Apple  Pie."  "Memories  of  a  B.  &  O.  Dis- 
patching Man,"  "A  Mighty  Mingo  Chief- 
tan,"  "How  the  Teacher  Nipped  a  Riot," 
"All  You  Need  Is  a  Peach  Tree  Limb  To 
Find  Water,"  "By  Rail  Up  Shaver's  Fork 
River,"  "Look  What  a  Big  Dog  Dragged 
In,"  "In  the  Land  of  Buckwheat  Cakes." 
"Hillbilly  Ramblings."  "The  Man  in  the 
Henhouse,"  "Have  Sleeping  Bag,  Will 
Travel,"  and  "Old  Likker  in  a  New  Jug," 
a  regular  compilation  of  quotations  and 
poetry.  Hillbilly  also  features  a  regular 
heritage  page,  a  lively  exchange  of  let- 
ters from  readers  and  periodic  reviews 
of  various  industries  that  contribute  to 
the  West  Virginia  economy.  A  picture  of 
a  pretty  West  Virginia  girl  always 
brightens  Hillbilly's  pages. 

Mr.  President,  Jim  Comstock  recently 
spoke  at  Salem  College,  my  beloved  alma 
mater,  telling  of  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  an  editor.  His  appearance  was 
reported  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
Salem  College  Bulletin,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  excerpts  from  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

EorroR  Jim  Comstock  Gives  Address  at  Salem 
College 
"I  founded  The  West  Virginia  Hillbilly 
because  I  wanted  to  tell  the  world  that  West 
Virginia  Is  a  notch  above  the  other  states," 
Editor  Jim  Comstock  told  the  Salem  Col- 
lege students. 

Comstock,  West  Virginia  "ambassador  ex- 
traordinary." spoke  at  Salem  College  and  was 
received  by  the  students  with  enthusiasm. 

He  told  of  his  special  "ramp  edition  which 
caused  quite  a  stink  with  the  Bubscrll>ers 
and  especially  with  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment." He  explained  that  the  stunt  drew 
national  attention  on  the  wire  services  and 
resulted  in  The  NaUonal  Geographic  doing 
an  article  about  the  paper,  ramps  and  Rich- 
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wood — the  home 
Clung  publications 

"Every  Monday 
pages  In  front  of 
"To  a  literate 
lished.  has  mean 
some  little  thin 
world?'  " 


morning  I  have  16  blank 

me  to  fill,"  Comstock  said. 

that  paper,  when  pub- 

:ng.  I  ask  myself,  'Is  there 

In   It   that   will   lift    the 


pel  son 


READE;  tS     HAVE    POWER 


The  West  Vlrgl^i 
to    the    readers 
power,  he  declare^ 
which    Hillbilly 
founding  a  "Past 
pltal  In  Rlchwood 
burg.  Pa.,  for 
Cass  steam  railroad- 
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THE    75TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    THE 
UNION  OP  POLES  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

(IF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  ( >F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.   October  23,  1969 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  October  26. 
1969.  marks  the  '  5th  anniversaiy  of  the 
Union  of  Poles  in  America.  A  fraternal 
service  organization,  the  Union  of  Poles 
in  America  was  founded  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  1894  and  has  since  provided  in- 
numerable benefii  s  to  the  Polish-Ameri- 
cans of  Ohio.  But  [more  noteworthy  is  the 
great  service  this  organization  has  pro- 
vided to  our  community  through  its 
many  juvenile  an*  adult  social  programs. 
The  Union  of  Pojes  is  headquartered  in 
Cleveland  and  its  national  president,  Mr. 
Richard  E.  Jabloiiskl.  also  resides  in  that 
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city.  As  a  Representative  for  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  I  commend  the  Union  of  Poles 
for  their  75  years  of  unselfish  service  and 
I  wish  them  continuing  success  for  the 
future. 

In  saluting  this  organization,  I  would 
like  to  provide  my  colleagues  with  the 
following  historical  review  of  the  Union 
of  Poles  In  America  prepared  by  Mr. 
Richard  E.  Jablonski: 

The  Union  of  Poles  in  America,  under  the 
protection  of  our  Blessed  Mother,  came  into 
being  as  a  result  of  th^  merging  of  two 
Unions,  The  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union 
under  the  protection  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary  and  The  Polish  Roman  Catho- 
lic Union,  under  the  protection  of  Our  Lady 
of  Czestochowa.  This  merger  occurred  at  the 
joint  convention  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  on  May 
30.  1939. 

Tha  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary,  was  organized  on  July  1,  1894,^  In 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Its  first  president  was  A. 
Skarupski. 

The  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union,  under 
the  protection  of  Our  Lady  of  Czest<Jchowa, 
was  organized  on  March  11,  1898,  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Its  first  president  was  Francis 
Szemplachowskl. 

Both  of  the  unions,  after  many  prelimi- 
nary discussions,  held  special  conventions 
during  the  month  of  May  1938.  Finally  it 
was  decided  to  hold  a  common  convention 
on  May  30.  1939  in  Cleveland,  for  the  purpose 
of  finalizing  the  merger.  Its  first  president 
was  Joseph  Missal. 

During  the  30  years  of  existence,  the  Union 
of  Poles  has  considerably  increased  its  mem- 
bership and  financial  resources  The  finan- 
cial resources  are  now  approaching  the  $4,- 
000.000  mark.  The  entire  organization  stands 
on  a  firm  financial  basis  and  is  one  of  the 
leading  fraternal  organizations  in  America. 
From  an  earned  surplus,  dividends  have 
been  paid  to  Its  members  every  year  for  the 
past  25  years. 

During  World  War  II,  the  Korean  War  and 
the  present  War  in  Vietnam,  the  Union  of 
Poles  has  guaranteed  the  entire  payment 
of  life  insurance  in  case  of  death  of  an  in- 
sured member  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces — 
not  excepting  the  policy  with  war  reserva- 
tions. 

The  Union  of  Poles  is  a  participating  mem- 
ber in  the  Polish  American  Congress  and 
for  many  years  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  social,  cultural,  and  economic  affairs 
of  the  "Polonla." 

The  Union  of  Poles  in  America,  a  fraternal 
organization,  strongly  believes  in  serving  its 
country;  and  taking  an  active  part  in  help- 
ing the  free  world  emerge  a  very  great  power 
in  the  service  of  mankind,  for  a  better, 
stronger,  and  happier  society  of  Free  and 
Independent  Nations. 

Today,  we  observe,  together  with  the 
"Polonla,"  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  the  75th 
year  of  the  founding  of  the  Union. 


STUDENTS  FOR   WHAT? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   n-LINOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  rampage  perpetrated  in 
Chicago  on  October  9,  10,  and  11  by  mili- 
tant members  of  the  SDS. 

It  is  important  that  people  around  the 
country  understand  the  developments  in 
Chicago  and  therefore  I  insert  into  the 
Record    a    very    effective    commentary 
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carried  in  the  Sunday,  October  19,  Chi- 
cago Heights  Star,  a  publication  whose 
staff  kept  very  close  to  the  situation: 
Students    for    What? 

By  all  accounts,  militants  of  the  self- 
styled  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
alienated  or  at  least  embarrassed  all  but  the 
most  knuckle-headed  of  their  admirers  dur- 
ing the  group's  most  recent  descent  upon 
Chicago.  They  came  to  tear  the  city  apart. 
and  they  remained  to  demonstrate  how 
badly  decent  people  would  fare  if  they  in- 
deed achieved  whatever  brand  of  society  they 
really  want. 

Emerging  as  heroes.  Ironically,  were  the 
very  Chicago  policemen  whom  the  anarchists 
proposed  to  discredit.  Much  has  been  said 
and  written  about  the  professionalism  and 
restraint  which  characterized  the  police 
work.  The  praise  was  deserved.  It  is  reason- 
able, meanwhile,  to  pay  some  attention  to 
the  cost  of  the  soft  approach  in  dealing  with 
mad-dog  tactics,  exemplary  and  well- 
reasoned   as   that   course   proved    to   be. 

Reports  indicate  that  virtually  all  injuries 
of  consequence  were  suffered  by  policemen — 
although  some  members  of  the  liberal  estab- 
lishment might  have  risked  mishap  In  the 
rush  to  back  away  from  identification  with 
the  SDS.  In  any  case,  it  can  be  assumed  that 
the  policemen  not  only  acted  in  a  most  tem- 
perate manner,  but  did  so  at  their  own  con- 
siderable peril. 

A  less  serious  but  nevertheless  significant 
aspect  of  these  confrontations  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  citizens  are  to  be  denied  the 
use  of  their  streets  and  sidewalks  if  they 
don't  choose  to  be  trapped  on  the  rim  or  in 
the  midst  of  a  revolution. 

But  at  least  when  the  scum  surfaced  in 
Chicago  this  time,  there  were  no  non-mili- 
tant idealists  on  the  scene  to  blue  the  im- 
age; the  true  nature  of  the  demonstrators 
was  laid  bare.  The  next  time  revolutionaries 
boast  of  their  intent  to  bring  a  major  city 
to  its  knees,  the  authorities  should  again  be 
ready  for  them.  And  with  real  luck,  the  tele- 
vision cameras  will  grind  as  feverishly  as 
they  did  when  it  was  considered  stylish  to 
represent  that  only  policemen  break  the 
law. 


MORATORIUM  DAY 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  pleased  to  Include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  a  former  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  House,  Hon. 
Hamilton  Fish,  Sr.,  with  reference  to 
the  recent  moratorium  day. 

Mr.  Fish  has  been  opposing  commu- 
nism for  more  than  40  yeais  and  is  a 
strong  supporter  of  our  divine  heritage 
of  constitutional  and  free  government. 
He  always  has  an  interesting  point  of 
view. 

The  statement  follows : 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  Congress,  I 
supported  every  move  to  promote  and  mi.ln- 
tain  peace.  I  join  with  all  Americans  who 
want  an  honorable  peace  and  favor  an  im- 
mediate Cease  Fire  to  be  followed  by  peace 
negotiations. 

The  police  and  firemen  are  the  guardians 
of  order  and  security  in  New  York  City.  The 
best  way  to  fight  crime  would  be  to  take 
the  handcuffs  off  the  police. 

God  bless  the  police  and  firemen  for  re- 
fusing to  lower  the  American  Flag  in  support 
of  the  proposed  cowardly,  dishonorable,  and 
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treasonable  totol  withdrawal  from  Vietnam; 
thereby  aiding  and  abetting  our  Commu- 
nist enemies.  This  would  make  the  United 
Statea  a  constant  target  for  ridicule  and 
abuse  in  both  the  Communist  and  the  Free 
Nations,  and  be  a  mockery  of  the  heroic 
sacrifices  by  our  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam. 


SUEZ  CANAL  CLOSING:  EFFECTS  ON 
SHIPPING 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
consequences  of  major  geopolitical  sig- 
nificance resulting  from  the  closure  of 
the  Suez  Canal  in  the  1967  Arab-Israeli 
war  was  the  diversion  of  interoceanic 
commerce  around  Southern  Africa.  An- 
other was  the  stimulation  of  the  con- 
struction of  super  tankers  that  can  trans- 
port oil  more  economically  by  this  route 
than  by  the  Suez  Canal.  This  means  that 
this  canal  has  permanently  lost  a  large 
part  of  its  traffic  even  if  the  Suez  Canal 
should  be  opened. 

An  informative  article  on  the  effect  of 
the  closure  of  the  Suez  Canal  on  South 
Africa  follows: 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Oct.  19,   1969) 
Suez  Closing  Is  a  Boon  fob  South  Africa 

Johannesburg,  Soxtth  Africa. — October 
18. — Closing  of  the  Suez  canal  following  the 
sU  day  Israeli-Arab  war  in  1967  has  been 
a  boon  to  South  Africa's  harbors. 

Since  1967  ships  have  sailed  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  into  South  African  ports 
at  a  rate  that  has  reached  about  1,000  a 
month,  with  resulting  far-reaching  economic 
and  strategic  implications  for  this  country. 

The  number  of  ships  rounding  the  cape 
and  calling  at  one  of  the  country's  major 
ports — ^Durban,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth 
and  East  London — has  nearly  doubled  since 
June,  1967. 

SOXTTH  AFRICA  CONFIDENT 

And  while  some  ship  owners  may  still 
be  looking  toward  the  Suez  canal  and  won- 
dering about  the  possibility  of  it  reopen- 
ing, shipping  authorities  in  South  Africa  are 
confident  the  Suez  will  never  again  become 
one   of   the   world's   major   waterways. 

Many  shipping  people  agree  that  Suez  has 
seen  its  best  days.  For  as  ships  grow  in  size, 
they  say,  the  canal  will  become  too  small. 
It  also  Is  a  fact  that  altho  the  canal  has 
been  closed  for  more  than  two  years,  there 
has  been  remarkably  little  disruption  of 
world  trade. 

Figures  for  Immediately  before  and  after 
the  closing  of  the  Suez  canal  show  a  phe- 
nomenal jump  in  the  number  of  ships 
rounding  the  cape  and  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage handled.  In  the  year  June,  1966,  to 
June.  1967.  7,370  ships  rounded  the  cape, 
and  the  gross  tonnage  handled  at  Cape  Town 
harbor  was  46,487,000.  Then  from  June  1967, 
to  June,  1968,  the  number  of  ships  rose  to 
12,288,  and  cargo  handled  at  Cape  Town 
harbor  was  95,337,000  tons. 

SEE  NO   SLACK 

The  latest  figures  available  for  the  year 
1968-69  Indicate  there  wiU  be  no  slack  in 
the  activity  that  has  gripped  South  African 
ports — especlaUy  Durban  and  Cape  Town,  the 
two  biggest.  At  the  end  of  April  this  year 
13390  ships  already  had  used  the  cape  sea 
route. 

According  to  one  shipping  source,  the  rev- 
enue to  South  Africa  from  ships  entering  Its 
harbors  can  be  calculated  on  an  average  of 
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between  $560  to  $700  per  ship.  Since  June, 
1967,  3*000  diverted  ships  called  at  Cape 
Town  and  4,000  at  Durban  Harbor,  This  gives 
an  estimated  extra  revenue  of  4.5  million 
dollars  In  berthing  fees  alone  to  which  must 
be  added  income  from  food  and  provisions 
and  other  trade. 

STOP  oirrsim  hakbor 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  Cape  Town's 
office  of  the  port  captain,  several  thousand 
other  ships  stopped  outside  harljor  limits  for 
stores  and  mall  to  be  taken  to  them  by 
launch  and  helicopter,  thus  escaping  har- 
bor charges. 

The  decision  taken  in  March,  1968,  by  the 
major  oil  companies  never  again  to  rely 
heavily  on  the  Suez  canal  for  transporting 
oil  has  had  a  major  impact  on  South  Afri- 
ca. Since  they  were  forced  to  use  the  cape 
route,  oil  companies  have  fotind  that  oil 
can  be  transported  via  the  cape  in  super 
tankers  at  a  saving  of  up  to  20  cents  a 
barrel. 

Shipyards  already  have  orders  for  about 
200  new  tankers  of  which  more  than  half 
are  more  than  200,000  tons  and  the  rest  more 
than  100,000  tons.  None  of  these  tankers 
win    be    able    to   get    thru    the    Suez   canal. 

tourist  boom 

Apart  from  these  considerations  the  cloe- 
Ing  of  Suez  also  has  resulted  In  a  South 
African  tourist  boom.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  170,000  tourists  have  passed  thru 
either  Durban  or  Cape  Town  from  rerouted 
liners  on  their  way  to  the  far  east  or  Aus- 
tralia. It  Is  estimated  further  that  they 
have  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  1  million  dollars 
on    sightseeing   and   shopping   excursions. 

Lord  Chalfont,  Britain's  minister  of  state, 
reported  that  the  number  of  British  reg- 
istered ships  passing  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  had  more  than  tripled  since  the 
closing  of  the  Suez  canal. 

Russia's  use  of  the  route  also  has  risen 
dramatically.  According  to  the  Cape  Town 
port  captain  more  than  one-third  of  the 
13.980  vessels  that  passed  during  the  year 
ending  April,  1969,  were  from  communist 
countries,  and  of  the  5,500  communist  ships, 
nearly  3,900  were  Russian. 
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The  bellwether  industrial  commodities 
component,  considered  by  some  analysts  as 
the  beet  measure  of  Inflation,  jumped  0.4 
percent.  It  matched  the  August  Increase, 
which  had  been  the  largest  since  March. 

The  September  rate  gives  no  indica- 
tion that  there  is  any  slowdown  in  the 
record  4.5  percent  rate  of  increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  1969.  The  rate 
for  this  year  is  up  1.1  percent  from  1968, 
and  the  "encouraging"  September  fl,Aire 
suggests  no  decrease  in  this  record  an- 
nual rate. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  few  if  any  Amer- 
icans win  feel  "encouraged"  when  they 
read  the  Associated  Press  report  that — 

Clothing  prices  rose  at  about  double  the 
usual  increase  for  September  .  .  .  Food 
prices  failed  to  show  their  usual  decline  for 
the  month,  (and)  housing  costs  continued  to 
rise  and  there  were  increases  for  all  kinds 
of  consumer  services. 

Who  is  being  kidded?  Certainly  not 
the  public,  and  hopefully  not  the  Con- 
gress. Is  it  not  time  the  administration 
dealt  candidly  with  this  issue,  instead  of 
feeding  us  this  meaningless  pablum  ?  We 
do  not  need  self-serving  statements  so 
obviously  out  of  kilter  with  the  real  cir- 
cumstances. What  we  do  need  is  some 
honest  analysis  and  some  responsible  dis- 
cussion about  solutions. 


'TURNING  THE  CORNER"— THE 
WRONG  CORNER 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

of   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  opti- 
mistic administration  spokesman  has 
cited  as  "encouraging"  the  most  recently 
reported  rise  in  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex the  Washington  Post  reported  this 
morning.  Another  Presidential  spokes- 
man was  quoted  as  saying  September's 
rise  means  we  are  "turning  the  comer." 

Is  it  possible  that  there  is  some  sta- 
tistic these  fellows  are  looking  at  that 
the  rest  of  us  have  not  been  made  privy 
to?  I  am  under  the  distinct  impression 
that  this  morning's  paper  reported  a  0.5- 
percent  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  If  this  half  percent  rise  is  "en- 
couraging" and  "turning  the  comer" 
then  I  suggest  we  have  turned  the  wrong 
comer,  and  are  encouraging  the  wrong 
policy. 

It  seems  to  me  one  can  seriously  ques- 
tion the  credibility  of  a  "spokesman" 
who  is  "encouraged"  by  a  half  percent 
rise  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Post: 


GREAT  HARDSHIP   TO   OUR 
FARMERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  HUNGATE 

of   mSSOTTRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressmen whose  districts  include  large 
rural  areas  as  mine  does  are  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  affects  inflationary 
trends  are  having  on  farmers.  I  believe 
all  the  Members  will  share  our  concern 
as  they  read  the  following  speech  being 
delivered  today  by  Hon.  W.  R.  Poace 
which  clearly  points  out  the  problems 
causing  great  hardship  to  our  farmers: 
Remarks  of  Congressman  W.  R.  Poage  at 
Farmers  Union  Appreciation  Dinner, 
Gatesvillk,  Tex.,  Oct.  23,  1969 
Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
meet  with  my  friends.  It  is  especlsaiy  a  pleas- 
xire  to  meet  with  them  when  they  have  gath- 
ered to  do  me  honor.  I  recognize  that  I  am 
not  worthy  of  the  kind  of  exaggerations 
which  have  been  indulged  but  I  do  appreciate 
the  spirit  of  friendship  which  has  prompted 
my  friends  of  Coryell  County  tc  arrange  this 
dinner,  and  I  esp>ecially  appreciate  the  fact 
that  my  friends  in  the  Farmers  Union  have 
made  this  dinner  possible. 

I  feel  a  special  responsibility  for  the  wel- 
fare of  agriculture,  just  as  does  the  Farmers 
Union,  and  I  realize  that  the  problems  of 
agriculture  are  probably  the  most  serious 
and  the  least  understood  of  the  problems  of 
any  substantial  segment  of  our  economy. 

Like  all  other  Americans,  farmers  are  vitally 
affected  by  the  inroads  of  inflation.  The  first 
evidences  of  inflation  are  always  welcomed 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  people 
because  cheaper  money  inakes  it  possible  for 
them  to  pay  their  debts  more  easily,  and 
higher  wages  put  more  money  in  circulation 
and  for  a  time  provide  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  People  begin  to  feel  a  sense  of  pros- 
perity, trut  as  inflation  progresses  costs  soon 
catch  up  with  Increased  Income  and  there 
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are  demands  for  la  new  round  of  wage  In- 
creases. Then  thei  e  Is  a  new  round  of  higher 
prices,  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  buying 
power  of  our  monjey,  and  shortly  a  lowering 
of  our  living  standards. 

general  Is,  I  believe.  Just 
stage  of  the  inflationary 
spiral.  The  farmer^  entered  It  some  time  ago. 
Tour  costs  have  'gone  up  far  faster  than 
your  income,  and  this  is  really  the  thing 
which  hurts  In  Connection  with  Inflation. 
Most  everyone  knt  ws  that  the  cost  of  things 
farmers  buy.  like  I  he  cost  of  things  city  peo- 
ple buy,  has  increased  rapidly.  A  tractor 
which  cost  $2000  t'lrenty  years  ago  costs  about 
»8000  today.  Barbed  wire  which  sold  for  eight 
dollars  a  roll  twi  nty  years  ago  now  costs 
around  twelve  doll  irs  a  roll. 

The  public  generally  concedes  that  the 
cost  of  farming  his  Increased  but  they  say, 
"So  have  our  cosl.s."  The  thing  the  public 
does  not  generally  recognize  is  that  the  price 
of  the  farmers'  pr)ducts  have  not  increased. 
Wages  have  gone  up  and  again  the  public 
says.  "The  farmer  Is  a  wage  earner  as  well  as 
an  investor  so  he  t  as  benefited."  They  do  not 
realize  that  the  farmer  receives  practically 
nothing  in  payment  as  wages  from  his  farm- 
ing operations.  Tiue,  farmers  devote  their 
time,  but  their  tine  must  be  paid  for  oat 
of  the  proceeds  o'  what  they  produce  and 
what  they  produce  is  today  very  often  bring- 
ing less  per  unit  than  it  brought  twenty 
years  ago'   ' 

For  ins'tahce,  ccrn  sells  for  a  little  more 
than  a  dollar  a  bushel.  A  little  over  twenty 
years  ago  It  sold  lor  $2.00  a  bushel.  Wheat, 
which  with  the  goirernment  payments,  aver- 
ages out  at  about  $1.50  a  bushel  was  bring- 
ing over  $2.00  a  Qushel  twenty  years  ago. 
Middling  inch  cot  on,  which  very  few  of  us 
were  able  to  raise  I  his  year  is  worth,  with  all 
the  government  payments,  around  29  cents. 
Twenty  years  ago.  It  brought  nearly  33  cents 
in  the  open  markei  ,  without  payments. 

There  has  been  an  especially  loud  com- 
plaint about  the  piice  of  beef.  It  is  true  that 
round  steak  went  up  to  $1.60  a  pound  In 
Washington  a  short  time  ago,  but  on  the 
same  day  choice  ;  teers  were  bringing  Just 
over  30  cents  a  pound  in  Omaha.  That  was 
approximately  15'  less  than  they  brought 
twenty  years  before . 

Certainly  it  was  not  the  price  cattlemen 
were  receiving  whi  ;h  forced  the  price  of  beef 
to  its  present  leveln.  but  even  with  all  of  the 
costs  which  have  leen  added  after  the  food 
leaves  the  farm,  tlie  American  housewife  is 
still  buying  the  greatest  bargain  available 
in  any  country  at  i  ny  time  in  history.  In  the 
Par  East  many  people  spend  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  all  they  earn  throughout 
their  lives  Just  to  iecure  a  very  meager  diet. 
The  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  today  spend 
nearly  one-half  of  their  disposable  income 
on  food.  In  Westei  n  Europe  the  figures  are 
from  25  to  30 '"r.  :n  the  United  States  we 
enjoy  a  far  more  varied  diet  and  actually 
buy  a  tremendous  tmount  of  "Built-in  maid 
service"  at  the  gri  icery  store  but  last  year 
our  people  spent  >nly  17.2';,  of  their  dis- 
posable income  in  the  grocery  store,  and  a 
substantial  portion  of  these  expenditures 
were  for  non-food  I  tems.  and  of  the  food  the 
farmer  was  paid  on  ly  about  one-third  of  the 
retail  price.  By  anj  standard,  food  in  Amer- 
ica is  one  of  the  '  i^orld's  greatest  bargains. 

Let  us  keep  this  one  point  in  mind — the 
American  people  a  e  not  being  overcharged 
for  food  and  fiber.  3n  the  contrary,  they  are 
receiving  more  for  their  dollar — that  is,  in 
buying  food  and  fiber  they  are  getting  more 
of  somebody  else's  labor  and  investment — 
for  fewer  dollars  th  in  they  are  in  almost  any 
other  segment  of  ou  r  economy. 

Just  who  In  Amei  lea,  other  than  the  farm- 
er, is  today  taking  ess  for  what  he  produces 
than  he  got  twenty  years  ago?  Oh,  I  know 
that  there  are  thoci  i  who  would  Immediately 
point  out  that  the  efficiency  of  production 
has  increased  on  oi  ir  farms,  and  this  Is  cer- 
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talnly  true,  but  the  efficiency  of  production 
has  increased  in  the  General  Motors  plant, 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  United  Air- 
lines, and  all  of  the  rest  of  our  great  cor- 
pcwatlonB.  but  their  unit  prices  are  all  up. 
The  farmer's  is  down. 

This  is  the  great  difference  which  I  think 
cries  out  for  rectification,  but  I  don't  want 
to  take  your  time  simply  to  discuss  the 
inequities  of  our  agricultural  price  system. 
You  are  familiar  with  them  Just  as  well  as 
I  am.  We  need  not  tell  ourselves  of  our 
troubles,  although  we  do  need  to  tell  this 
story  to  city  people.  I  think  the  American 
people  are  bEislcally  fair  when  they  under- 
stand the  facts,  and  I  have  been  trying  to 
give  them  the  facts,  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  get  a  city  audience  to  listen  to 
the  facts. 

What  you  want  to  know  and  what  I  need 
to  know  is  how  can  we  change  this  situation. 
How  can  we  improve  farm  income?  When 
we  ask  these  questions  we  involve  ourselves 
in  far  more  complications  than  most  of  us 
realize.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  the  simple 
laws  of  economics.  Most  of  us  know  that  if 
we  reduce  the  supply  of  goods,  other  things 
remaining  equal,  prices  will  tend  to  go  up. 
It  is,  of  course,  on  this  fundamental  truth 
that  most  of  our  farm  programs  are  based, 
whether  they  be  land  retirement  programs, 
grain  storage  programs,  cotton  allotment  pro- 
grams, or  any  other  variation  of  supply 
control. 

But  we  are  faced  with  all  kinds  of  related 
influences  and  activities.  A  massive  land  re- 
tirement program  certainly  Involves  the  de- 
struction of  community  life  across  broad 
areas,  and  the  bankruptcy  of  many  small- 
town businesses.  An  arbitrary,  mandatory  re- 
duction of  any  kind  Involves  the  use  of  gov- 
ernmental controls  which  most  of  us  resent. 
The  use  of  the  present  "carrot"  tirpe  pro- 
gram of  Inducements,  as  contrasted  with  the 
"stick"  of  compulsory  controls,  requires  the 
cooperation  of  large  land  holders  to  be  effec- 
tive, and  this  in  turn  opens  the  door  for 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  some  of  the  most 
effective  demogoguery.  such  as  we  have  seen 
in  connection  with  the  advocacy  of  limita- 
tion of  agricultural  payments.  Demagogues 
or  not.  these  advocates  of  limitations  have 
enough  votes  that  we  must  devise  a  program 
which  will  not  involve  such  large  payments — 
and  most  Important  of  all,  no  farm  program 
deserves  to  succeed  which  denies  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  all  of  the  food  and  fiber  they 
need  at  reasonable  prices.  Now,  I  said  "rea- 
sonable" prices,  and  that  Is  what  I  mean. 
I  mean  prices  which  will  enable  the  pro- 
ducer to  enjoy  the  same  kind  of  living  stand- 
ards in  return  for  the  same  contributions 
of  labor  and  capital  which  are  enjoyed  by 
other  segments  of  our  economy. 

Parity  Is  not  an  exact  measure  of  such 
standards,  but  It  is  probably  the  best  we 
have.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  while 
we  should  seek  to  bring  the  price  of  farm 
products  up  to  parity,  we  should  also  seek 
Just  as  diligently  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  a  price  level  in  excess  of  parity.  That 
is  actually  what  our  farm  programs  through- 
out the  years  have  sought  to  achieve.  They 
have  not  always  achieved  their  objectives, 
but  they  have  done  much  toward  maintain- 
ing a  higher  standard  of  living  on  our  farms 
and  ranches. 

I  know  that  It  is  considered  "smart"  in 
some  circles  to  say  that  if  we  had  no  farm 
programs  we  would  all  be  better  off.  Well,  it 
isn't  but  250  miles  from  here  to  the  Mexi- 
can Border.  I  suggest  that  any  farmer  in 
Coryell  County  who  feels  that  he  can  do 
better  without  any  farm  programs  ought 
to  move  across  the  river.  He  won't  have  any 
farm  programs  there,  but  he  won't  get  as 
much  for  his  cotton,  his  cattle,  or  his  wool. 
Then  there  is  another  group  who  like  to 
say,  "Just  Look — cotton,  wheat  and  feed 
grains  are  the  major  crops  with  farm  pro- 
grams and  they  are  In  far  worse  shape  than 
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some  of  the  commodities  without  any  pro 
grams;  therefore,  farm  programs  must  des- 
troy the  value  of  our  commodities."  My 
wife  was  recently  in  Scott  &  White  Hospital 
at  Temple.  There  were  hundreds  of  other 
people  there.  Most  of  them  were  in  real  bad 
shape  but  they  were  not  In  bad  shape 
because  they  had  gone  to  the  hospital.  They 
had  gone  to  the  hospital  because  they  were 
sick.  So  It  Is  with  our  crops.  The  crops 
which  are  In  trouble  are  the  ones  which  need 
and  are  getting  the  programs.  Those  of  us 
who  are  well  do  not  need  hospitalization 
and  those  farm  products  which  are  In  sound 
balance  do  not  need  farm  programs. 

For  this  reason,  farm  programs  do  not 
mean  nearly  as  much  In  Coryell  County  as 
they  do  In  some  other  parts  of  the  country, 
but  farm  programs  put  enough  money  Into 
this  county  during  the  past  bad  years  to  not 
only  help  a  great  many  of  our  farmers  but 
also  to  mean  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss  to  a  great  many  merchants,  busi- 
nessmen, bankers  and  doctors.  You  would 
find  It  much  harder  to  keep  the  City  of 
Gatesvllle  solvent  if  we  had  no  farm  program. 
The  existing  farm  program  has  many  faults 
and  shortcomings  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
probably  the  best  we  have  yet  devised.  Any- 
way. I  think  it  would  be  foolish  to  give  it  up 
until  we  get  something  better.  I  had  hoped 
that  we  could  maintain  this  program,  and  of 
course  It  was  my  bill  of  last  year  which  gives 
us  the  program  for  next  year,  but  with  the 
end  of  the  next  crop  year  we  will  have  prac- 
tically no  farm  program  unless  we  are  able 
to  pass  a  new  bill.  Our  Committee  has  been 
trying  for  many  months  to  reach  some  con- 
census on  legislation  which  can  be  passed, 
because  it  Is  not  sufficient  to  know  what  we 
should  have.  It  is  Just  as  important  to  know 
what  we  can  have — and  I  recognize  that  we 
cannot  pass  a  bill  through  the  Congress  which 
does  not  have  considerable  support  from  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  meml>ers.  We 
can't  pass  a  bill  which  is  simply  a  Commit- 
tee bill.  We  can't  pass,  simply  a  Farm  Bu- 
reau bill,  or  even  a  coalition  bill.  We  cant 
pass  a  bin  which  Is  simply  a  Departmental 
bill.  But  our  Committee  must  work  with  all 
the  farm  organizations  and  with  Secretary 
Hardin  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  have  felt  that  the  Secretary  was  a  reason- 
able man,  but  he  doesn't  feel  the  urgency  for 
new  legislation  which  I  think  exists.  I  know 
that  unless  we  have  made  considerable  prog- 
ress before  the  end  of  this  year  that  our 
farm  program  will  probably  still  be  before 
the  Congress  as  the  end  of  the  next  session 
draws  to  a  close.  This  is  not  the  way  to  get 
good  legislation,  and  it  is  no  way  to  give 
farmers  the  opportunity  to  use  good  farming 
practices.  I  had  hoped,  and  I  still  hope,  that 
we  will  be  able  to  get  a  bill  through  the 
Committee  and  to  the  Floor  of  the  House 
before  adjournment  of  Congress  this  fall- 
but  time  is  running  out  and  it  was  Just  last 
Monday  night  that  the  Secretary  came  up 
with  the  first  specific  language  he  has  indi- 
cated he  would  accept,  and  this  related  only 
to  feed  grain.  It  was  a  start  and  I  am  glad  we 
have  made  this  start. 

Our  Committee  has  been  meeting  with  the 
Secretary  and  his  staff  every  Monday  night 
in  informal  discussions  which  I  think  have 
been  most  helpful  but  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go.  The  Secretary  has  Indicated  a  large 
degree  of  flexibility  on  his  part,  and  1  think 
this  is  helpful.  While  we  need  suggestions 
of  specific  language,  at  the  same  time  we 
need  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  St.-re- 
tary,  on  the  part  of  the  farm  organizations 
and  Committee  memljers  to  accept  many  de- 
tails which  are  not  a  part  of  their  own  plans 
or  programs.  I  have  been  pleased  that  the 
Farmers  Union  and  most  of  the  other  major 
farm  and  commodity  organizations  have 
been  able  to  get  together  on  specific  legisla- 
tion. It  is  helpful  that  we  can  have  this  de- 
gree of  unity. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  hope  that  this  will 
not  result  in  fixing  their  ideas  in  cement. 
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Neither  the  so-called  Coalition  Bill,  the 
Poage  BUI,  the  Farm  Bureau  BUI,  or  the  De- 
partmental Bill  Is  going  to  be  passed  as  it 
is  introduced.  There  are  going  to  be  many 
modifications  and  once  those  of  us  who  are 
especially  Interested  in  agriculture  have 
come  together  In  support  of  a  program,  we 
must  still  recognize  that  we  nKist  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  consumers.  We  are  all 
consumers  but  about  90%  of  our  people  are 
consumers  without  any  personal  Interest  in 
production,  and  altogether  too  many  of  those 
people  feel  that  their  interests  and  those  of 
agricultural  producers  are  in  conflict.  I  think 
this  Is  a  mistaken  viewpoint.  I  think  It  is 
based  upon  a  failure  to  understand  the  fun- 
damental elements  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion but  people  do  not  act  upon  the  facts. 
They  act  upon  what  they  believe  the  facts 
to  be. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  buying  a  bargain  In  food.  The  truth 
Is  they  are  getting  this  bargain  because  of 
the  tremendous  technological  advances  made 
by  American  agriculture.  Our  schools,  our 
scientists,  our  extension  service  and  our  agri- 
business firms  have  all  teamed  up  to  make 
modern  technology  available  to  our  farmers, 
but  It  doesn't  come  free.  Probably  every 
farmer  in  this  audience  knows  how  to  do  a 
better  Job  of  farming  than  he  has  been 
doing,  but  in  very  few  cases  could  he  afford 
to  do  any  better  than  he  has  done.  Most  of 
you  know  you  covUd  grow  more  if  you  ap- 
plied more  fertilizer,  if  you  Irrigated.  If  you 
used  better  machinery,  etc..  but  In  most 
cases  you  feel  that  It  might  not  pay  to  make 
the  expenditures  necessary  to  get  the  In- 
creased production. 

If  the  consuming  public  Is  unwilling  to 
pay  a  fair  price  for  agricultural  products  the 
volume  of  those  products  will  in  the  long 
run  decline — not  because  of  the  perversity  of 
our  farmers,  but  because  they  Just  wouldn't 
have  the  ability  to  use  the  expensive  tech- 
nology necessary  to  produce  abundantly.  If 
we  are  so  foolish  to  restrict  the  ability  of  our 
farmers  to  produce  cheaply  and  efficiently  be- 
cause of  an  Inadequate  income,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  pay  substantially  higher  prices 
for  everything  we  eat  and  wear,  and  that 
within  a  matter  of  a  relatively  few  years. 

Admittedly,  a  policy  of  low  farm  prices  and 
no  production  controls  could  bring  about  in- 
creased production  for  one,  two  or  three 
years.  Farmers,  like  everyone  else,  seeing  their 
unit  prices  going  down  would  seek  to  main- 
tain their  living  standards  by  increasing  the 
number  of  units  they  could  offer  for  sale.  As 
long  as  they  had  any  reserves  or  could  get 
any  credit  they  could  do  this,  but  as  exist- 
ing machinery  wore  out  and  farm  credit  was 
restricted,  as  a  lower  price  level  would  auto- 
matically restrict  it,  farmers  would  more  fre- 
quently find  It  impossible  to  use  the  tech- 
niques which  our  modern  science  and  re- 
search have  made  available  and  production 
would  fall. 

A  failure  to  understand  this  relationship 
between  cost  of  prodxiction  and  volume  of 
production  has,  I  think,  been  the  basic  error 
in  the  philosophy  of  so  many  who  have  in 
recent  years  been  bemoaning  the  fact  that 
the  world  could  not  feed  itself.  I  want  to 
make  a  categorical  statement  that  the  world 
can  feed  its  present  population  with  a  very 
good  diet  but  to  do  so  farmers  the  world  over 
are  going  to  have  to  have  a  return  which  will 
allow  them  to  share  with  other  producers  on 
a  more  comparable  basis  than  they  have  done 
In  recent  years. 

If  they  can't  get  such  a  share,  obviously 
many  more  of  our  American  farmers  will  be 
forced  to  leave  the  farm.  Production  will  fall 
into  fewer  hands,  and  right  here  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  am  talking  about  what 
will  happen — not  what  I  would  like  to  see 
happen.  When  we  get  to  the  point  where  we 
have  no  more  agricultural  producers  than  we 
have  producers  of  gasoline,  the  price  of  agri- 
cultural products  will  respond  as  does  the 
price  of  gasoline  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of 
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those  who  control  the  production.  I  don't 
vrant  to  see  tills  happen.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  tragedy  for  all  America — Just  as  much 
a  tragedy  for  urban  America  as  for  rural 
America. 
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A  HELPING  HAND  PAYS  IN  THE 
REPUBLIC  OP  CHINA 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23.  1969 

Ml'.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  extended  a  helping  hand 
to  the  Republic  of  China  after  its  gov- 
ernment was  forced  off  the  Chinese 
mainland  by  Communist  forces  20  years 
ago.  The  assistance  paid  off.  In  a  few 
short  years  the  Republic  of  China  be- 
came self-sustaining  and  now  it  is  ex- 
tending help  to  other  nations. 

In  1960,  a  year  in  which  no  less  than 
17  African  countries  achieved  independ- 
ence, the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China  decided  to  strengthen  its  friend- 
ly relations  with  these  newly  independ- 
ent countries.  Considering  the  similari- 
ties in  climatic  conditions  and  the  stage 
of  economic  development  between  Tai- 
wan and  most  of  the  African  countries, 
the  Chinese  Government  felt  that  the 
valuable  experience  China  had  acquired 
in  Taiwan  in  her  rapid  agricultural  de- 
velopment might  be  of  use  to  the  African 
people. 

Accordingly,  a  technical  cooperation 
program  for  Africa  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture was  conceived.  In  November  of 
1961  the  Chinese  Government  sent  to 
Liberia  its  first  fanning  demonstration 
team  following  the  signing  of  a  technical 
cooperative  agreement  between  the  two 
countries.  Since  then  additional  agri- 
cultural teams  have  been  dispatched  to 
all  the  newly  independent  African  na- 
tions. 

Responsible  personnel  of  the  cooperat- 
ing countries  have  visited  Taiwan  to  ob- 
serve its  agricultural  development  and 
the  methods  employed  to  increase  farm 
production.  Fellowships  have  been 
granted  to  technicians  of  friendly  coun- 
tries to  attend  seminars  or  to  receive  on- 
the-job  training  in  Taiwan.  Following 
the  dispatch  of  agrici-ltural  specialists 
on  survey  teams  to  determine  the  needs 
of  the  countries  concerned,  farming 
demonstration  missions  and  agricultural 
technical  missions  were  sent  to  the  co- 
operating countries.  Assistance  has  been 
given  in  helping  to  set  a  general  pattern 
for  the  development  of  a  sound  rural 
economy  so  that  the  host  country  can 
carry  on  future  development  on  its  owti. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  continuing  effort  by 
the  Republic  of  China  deserves  high 
praise.  In  these  African  countries  the 
key  lo  the  improvement  of  the  economy 
and  to  raising  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  people  lies  in  increased  agricultural 
production.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  Republic  of  China  for  the  last  decade 
has  thrown  its  energies  and  knowledge 
into  extending  precisely  the  land  of  as- 
.sistance  the  African  peoples  most  need. 
We  should  cooperate  with  them  in  this 
endeavor  and  in  -"verything  which 
strengthens  our  friendship  and  solidar- 
ity. 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  priv- 
ilege to  join  with  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  Inc..  in  saluting  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  women  of  America 
duilng  National  Business  Women's  Week, 
October  19-25. 

The  club  has  180,000  members  in  the 
50  States  and  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
They  comprise  not  only  a  vital  and  con- 
sti-uctive  force  in  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional community  but  in  the  areas  of 
civic  responsibility  and  service  as  well. 
From  the  many  letters  I  receive  from 
club  members,  I  know  they  take  a  deep 
interest  in  legislation  and  are  extremely 
well  informed. 

Over  the  last  half  century,  they  have 
played  a  most  important  role  in  Ameri- 
can public  life. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
legislative  platform  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration   of    Business    and    Professional 
Women's  Clubs: 
National  Legislative  Platj'Orm  Adopted  bt 

THE    National    Convention    Jvlv    20-24, 

1969.  St.  Loris.  Mo. 

action  items 

Item  1.  Constitutional  Amend nifiit.  Sup- 
port legislation  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  that  equaUty 
of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  on  account  of  sex. 

Iteyn  2.  Actively  work  for  pending  legisla- 
tion providing  for:  (a)  a  broadened  head-ot- 
household  benefit  under  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code;  (b)  increased  personal  exemption 
and  credit  for  dependents  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code;  and  (c)  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  tax  burden. 

Item  3.  Propose  and  support  legislation  to 
provide:  (a)  unliorm  laws  and  regulations 
for  men  and  women  as  to  working  hours, 
working  conditions,  rates  of  pay.  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity,  including  retirement 
for  age;  (b)  equal  treatment  for  working 
men  and  women  In  the  area  of  survivor  and 
retirement  benefits;  and  (c)  Increased  child 
care  deduction  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Itein  4.  Propose  and  support  state  legl.sla- 
tlon  to  provide  for  uniform  jury  service  and 
uniform  qualifications  in  the  selection  of 
men  and  women  to  serve  on  grand  or  petit 
Juries  in  any  court. 

Item  5.  Propose  and  supp>ort  legislation  to 
bring  about  more  effective  crime  control  and 
law  enforcement. 

POLICY  item 

Support  measures  within  the  framework  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
promote  peace  and  strengthen  national 
security  and  make  more  effective  the  United 
Nations  and  such  other  international  or- 
ganizations of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
participant,  without  relinquishment  of  our 
basic  freedoms. 

Special  note  is  called  to  the  United  Nations 
Convention  pending  before  the  United  States 
Senate  on  the  political  rights  of  women  and 
to  the  long-standing  support  for  ratification 
of  this  convention  by  the  Federation. 

PROCEDURE 

State  federations  and  clubs  are  urged  to 
review  the  National  Legislative  Platform  a» 
published  in  National  Business  Woman. 
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Wbo  May  Subinit  Proposed  Changes:  Na- 
tional Legislation  Committee,  Executive 
Committee,  National  Board  of  Dlrectora, 
State  PederatlonfB.  Clube  may  also  submit 
suggestions  for  cjianges  In  the  National  Leg- 
islative Platform^  but  such  proposals  must 
be  submitted  through  their  state  federations 
for  review  and  pttsslble  recommendation. 

Procedure  P<^r  Submitting  Proposed 
Changes :  i 

State  federations  shall  submit  proposed 
changes  to  the  JNational  Executive  Offices 
within  ten  days  kfter  adjournment  of  their 
state  convention^.  Such  proposals  shall  be 
signed  by  the  stajte  president  and  forwarded 
by  certified  miall  with  return  receipt 
requested.  1 

The  Executive  Committee,  National  BoArd 
of  Directors  and  the  National  Ijeglslatlon 
Committee  shall]  submit  proposed  changes, 
properly  signed,  Jto  the  National  Executive 
Offices  at  least  3()  days  prior  to  the  date  the 
National  Leglsla^on  Committee  convenes, 
except  in  cases  of  I  emergency.  If  such  propo-- 
als  are  mailed,  they  shall  be  forwarded  by 
certified  mall  wltli  return  receipt  requested. 


NATIONAL 


BUSINESS  WOMEN'S 
WEEK 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

0»    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSEJOP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday!  October  23.  1969 


the  federation 
Islative    platfon 
supported — callU 
lation  concerr 


Mr.  LONG  of  j  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
October  19  thro^h  25  is  National  Busi- 
ness Women's  |  Week.  Thousands  of 
America's  business  women  are  members 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  interests  that  the  fed- 
eration's members  share  is  legislation.  I 
know  this  becaupe  some  of  my  constitu- 
ents are  members  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Towson  Clubs  of  j  the  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women. 

At  the  50th  iinniversary  convention, 
Adopted  a  national  leg- 
[1 — which  I  have  long 
ig  for  action  on  legis- 
women's  rights.  One 
item  of  legislatilon  concerning  women's 
rights  Includes  aj  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  profiding  that  "equality  of 
rights  under  the]  law  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  tne  United  States  or  any 
State  on  accoun^  of  sex."  A  second  item 
calls  for  broader  head-of-household 
benefits  under  ithe  Internal  Revenue 
Code  which  the|  House  of  Representa- 
tives provided  inj  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969.  A  third  it«n  calls  for  equal  treat- 
ment for  workiag  women  and  men  in 
retirement  and  survivor  benefits.  In  this 
area.  I  have  sponsored  legislation  that 
would  permit  working  couples  to  pool 
their  Social  Security  credits  and  thus 
draw  higher  bentflts.  My  bill  would  also 
permit  widows  with  minor  children  to 
earn  income  without  reducing  their 
benefits. 

No  Congressm4n  who  manages  to  keep 
his  job  underestimates  the  power  of  a 
woman.  During  National  Business 
Women's  Week,  J  commend  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs  9n  their  continuing  in- 
terest in  legislation  that  is  Important  to 
their  members  apd  to  all  other  women 
in  the  United  Stfttes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PORNOGRAPHIC  MATERIAL— A 
THREAT  TO  OUR  YOUTH 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Mario  A.  Procac- 
cino,  the  distinguished  comptroller  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  testified  before  the 
House  Postal  Operations  Subcommittee 
yesterday  morning. 

His  remarks  go  to  the  substance  of  the 
pornographic  and  salacious  material  that 
plague  our  entire  society,  but  particularly 
are  a  threat  to  our  Nation's  youth. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  today  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee: 
Testimony  Prom  Transcript  or  Committee 

ON  Post  Office  and  Civn,  Service  Hearing 

ON  Pornography,  October  22,  1969 

Mr.  Ndc.  Our  next  wltnese  is  the  Honorable 
Mario  A.  Procacclno,  distinguished  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana,  our  distinguished  col- 
league on  this  committee,  Mr.  Olsen,  will 
present  Mr.  Procacclno. 

Mr.  Olsen.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  a  real  pleasiu'e  to  present 
to  the  Committee  the  person,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished person,  the  Comptroller  of  New 
York  City.  Mario  Procacclno.  I  know  that  he 
has  long  been  strong  in  support  of  law  and 
order  and  It  is  in  keeping  with  his  career  that 
he  would  come  here  and  support  legislation 
that  would  protect  people  against  the  pan- 
dering of  smut  through  the  malls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  present  Mr.  Mario  I>rocacclno. 

Remarks  by  New  York  City  Comptrolixr 
Mario  A.  Procaccino  at  Hearing  Before 
the  Sxtbcommittee  on  Postal  Operations 
at  the  hoose  of  representatives,  wash- 
INGTON, D.C.,  October  22,   1969 

At  the  outset,  let  me  thank  you  Mr.  Chair- 
man (Robert  Nix)  and  the  members  of  your 
Committee  for  giving  me  this  chance  to  be 
here  today.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  Com- 
mittee on  what  It  is  doing  to  combat  one 
of  the  most  growing  evils  of  our  times,  the 
peddling  of  smut  through  the  malls. 

I  came  to  Washington  from  New  York 
because  I  am  deeply  troubled  over  what  Is 
happening.  I  speak  not  only  as  a  parent  con- 
cerned for  his  own  family,  as  a  citizen  con- 
cerned for  his  neighbors,  but  as  an  Ameri- 
can concerned  lor  the  future  of  our  country. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  way  to  de- 
stroy our  nation  is  to  corrupt  Its  youth,  to 
capture  the  minds  of  the  young,  to  enslave 
them  to  the  evils  of  perversion.  The  easiest 
way  to  prey  upon  the  unsuspecting  and  the 
Innocent  Is  through  the  mails. 

The  situation  has  become  so  bad  that  I 
have  been  stopped  by  people  In  the  streets 
begging  me  to  do  something  to  curb  this 
vicious  assault  upon  the  senses  of  their 
growing  children.  Pornography  has  become 
a  mailbox  menace. 

This  crime  against  society  doesn't  stop 
with  youth.  It  promotes  perversion  in  all 
people  at  all  ages.  It  seeps  poison  into  the 
minds  of  rich  and  poor.  It  reaches  into  all 
levels  of  society  and  destroys  not  only  the 
morals  but  the  principles  of  every  person 
It  touches. 

Unbridled  pornography  Is  a  disease  that 
can  ravage  a  nation,  rob  It  of  its  strength, 
dissipate  its  talents,  and  lay  waste  Its  na- 
tional heritage.  History,  Itself,  proves  that 
either  we  must  destroy  it  or  it  will  destroy 
us. 

There  has  been  testimony  of  national  Im- 


portance to  prove  th»t  American  homes  are 
being  bombarded  with  the  largest  volume 
of  sex  oriented  mall  in  history. 

This  mall  is  unsolicited,  unwanted  and 
deeply  oSensive  to  those  who  receive  it. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  law  of  our 
states  and  our  nation  must  be  strengthened 
to  prevent  this  disease  from  spreading  its 
infectious  poison  any  further.  Steps  must 
be  taken  and  ways  must  be  found  to  deal 
with  the  people  who  make  money  out  of 
pornography. 

One  of  the  things  that  moved  me  to  take 
action  myself  against  this  menace  was  a  note 
from  a  woman  who  refused  to  identify  her- 
self but  Just  signed  her  plea  "Desperate 
Mother." 

She  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  pornographic 
publication  her  13  jear  old  son  had  receivett 
through  the  mall  Illustrated  with  nude  men 
and  women  In  various  poses  called  'Love's 
Picture  Book." 

Under  it  was  the  title — Love  Lust  and 
Pleasure.  What  startled  me  most  was  the 
fact  that  this  unsolicited  publication  had 
come  through  the  mall  right  out  of  my 
own  city,  the  City  of  New  York. 

I  am  submitting  this  advertisement  to 
this  Committee  for  examination. 

One  may  argue  all  he  wishes  about  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  the  liberty  of 
human  expression  but  there  are  other  rights 
Involved.  For  example,  the  right  of  a  person 
not  to  have  his  privacy  Invaded,  the  right 
of  a  parent  to  shield  his  child  from  what 
he  may  consider  harmful,  the  right  of  a  com- 
munity to  maintain  high  moral  standards. 
Sending  obscene  and  lewd  material  through 
the  mail  benefits  no  one  but  the  peddlers 
of  smut.  No  one  becomes  richer  except  hood- 
lums  and   racketeers. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  see  the  newsstands 
cluttered  with  fllth  and  perversion,  on  a 
scale  never  before  known.  It  Is  difficult 
enough  to  find  a  theatre  where  one  can  take 
his  child  to  see  a  good  family  movie. 

However,  in  dealing  with  mall  we  have  an 
even  more  serious  problem  because  the  malls 
reach  everybody.  It  goes  into  every  street, 
and  every  highway,  and  to  every  city,  every 
region,  every  state. 

I  know  the  problem  of  control  Is  difficult. 
I  know  there  will  be  opposition  to  those  of 
us  who  wish  to  stop  this  menace.  We  must 
be  mindful  of  our  constitutional  guarantees, 
we  must  also  respect  our  obligations  to  our 
families  and  the  necessity  of  protecting  our 
communities. 

In  the  general  distribution  of  smut  Uter- 
thls  Committee  wUl  come  up  with  the  kind 
of  meaningful  legUlatlon  that  will  stop  the 
mails  from  being  used  to  distribute  this 
smut. 

The  bill  pending  before  your  Committee 
H.R.  10867  represents  a  new  legislative  weap- 
on to  be  used  in  attacking  this  issue.  I 
support  the  passage  of  this  bill  vigorously. 

In  the  general  distribution  of  smut  liter- 
ature our  powers  of  control  have  become 
weak  because  the  courts  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  wrestling  with  this  problem. 

The  mail,  however,  offers  us  the  one  field 
in  which  we  can  fight  for  regulation  and 
protection  to  some  extent.  The  mall  which 
Is  under  Federal  control  is  the  one  area 
which  we  can  take  a  giant  step  to  combat 
pornography. 

The  law  must  be  strengthened  to  stop 
promotion  of  the  kind  of  advertising  that 
goes  through  the  maUs,  that  reaches  not 
only  into  the  home,  but  into  colleges,  £';ml- 
nartes,  churches,  and  even  prisons.  The 
Iieddlers  and  dealers  of  smut  must  be  dealt 
with  harshly  and  the  punishment  made 
severe  enough  to  discourage  those  who  would 
make  a  business  of  it. 

Once  the  profit  is  taken  out  of  smut,  the 

evil  of  pornography  will  die  or  destroy  Itself. 

I  think  the  Job  of  this  Committee  Is  not 

merely  to  find  ways  and  means  of  combatting 

pornography  in  Itself,  but  to  help  educate 
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the  public,  the  parent  as  well  as  the  children 
and  the  need  to  maintain  a  vlgoroiu  and 
healthy  society,  and  the  need  to  conduct 
a  higher  state  of  well  being. 

I  thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  Committee  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  views. 

I  think  it  is  an  obligation  of  every  Mayor 
to  do  what  he  can  in  his  own  City  to  flght 
smut  and  thus  help  the  Congress  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Procaccino,  let  me  say  to  you  I 
think  it  is  most  encouraging  to  this  Commit- 
tee that  t>ecause  of  your  deep  concern  over 
the  pernicious  evil  that  we  have  under  dis- 
cussion that  you  come  here  at  a  time  that  I 
consider  you  are  at  your  busiest  period  in 
life  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  views  and 
give  the  American  people  the  benefit  of  your 
deep  concern. 

And  I  particularly  wish  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  for  the  fact  that  you  have  come. 

Mr.  DiTLSKi.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
First  of  all  I  would  like  to  apologize  for  being 
late,  but  as  you  know,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  we 
have  many  duties  that  we  have  to  perform 
before  we  have  a  meeting,  and  I  Just  want  to 
Join  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  who  has 
been  in  the  forefront  as  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  and  the  other  members  of  this 
committee,  leading  the  attack  against  smut 
that  is  being  carried  on  in  our  malls  today. 

Of  course,  we  had  the  privilege  to  be  in 
New  York  City  a  few  years  ago  when  we  were 
with  quite  a  few  members  of  a  committee  of 
citizens  dedicated  to  removing  smut  from 
the  mails  and  I  Just  want  to  say  that  I  am 
very  happy  that  you  have  endorsed  the  bill 
before  us  and  I  am  sure  the  testimony  you 
have  given  us  will  give  us  a  guiding  light  in 
a  true  way  of  dedicating  ourselves  to  removal 
of  smut  from  the  malls. 

I  want  to  thank  you  and  wish  you  every 
luck  on  November  fourth. 

Mr.  Procaccino.  I  feel  my  trip  has  been 
worthwhile  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 
gentlemen,  very  much. 

Mr.  Olsen.  I  want  to  Join  both  of  these 
gentlemen  in  commending  Mr.  Procacclno  on 
his  taking  time  from  a  very,  very  busy  time. 
It  demonstrates  a  genuine  dedication  to  his 
point  of  view  that  he  would  come  down  here 
and  take  his  whole  day  out  of  his  campaign 
and  I  congratulate  the  gentleman.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  your  message  gets  to  the  people  of 
New  York  City,  in  this  field  and  in  all  other 
fields,  that  they  have  the  wisdom  to  elect  a 
fine,  leading  Democrat  to  be  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Procaccino.  Tliank  you  very  much. 
Gentlemen,  I  didn't  expect  this.  Thank  you 
very  much. 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  WOMEN'S 
WEEK 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  role  of  women  in  business  and  in 
the  professions  has  grown  tremendously 
in  this  century  to  the  lasting  benefit  of 
every  area  in  which  women  have  become 
involved.  In  spite  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  eUminatlng  the  dis- 
crimination which  has  hindered  their 
full  participation  in  the  past,  much 
work  remains  to  be  done  toward  guaran- 
teeing the  equality  of  rights  for  women. 

The  Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
en's Clubs  have  made  a  most  valuable 
contribution  by  building  an  active  and 
informed  electorate  on  the  part  of  their 
members.  Through  these  efforts  we  may 
look  forward  to  sm  increasing  participa- 
tion of  women  in  the  political  life  of 
our  Nation. 

On  the  occasion  of  National  Business 
Women's  Week,  I  am  glad  to  stress  the 
role  of  women  in  the  economic,  political, 
and  professional  vitality  of  the  United 
States.  In  addition.  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  legislative  platform  of  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs  which  contains  many  constructive 
recommendations  worthy  of  our  further 
con.^ideratlon. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23.  1969 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
period  of  October  19  through  25  is  Na- 
tional Business  Women's  Week.  This 
event  is  being  marked  by  the  more  than 
3.800  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs  and  their  180,000  members  located 
in  every  State,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
During  this  special  week  the  clubs  win 
focus  on  the  role  of  women  in  today's 
world  by  means  of  congresses  of  career 
women  leaders. 


QUINCY    WATER-INTAKE    FACILITY 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN?ATIVEb 

Thursday,  October  23.  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
half  a  century  the  community  of  Quincy 
has  gotten  its  water  supply  from  the 
Mississippi  River,  which  flows  along  the 
western  border  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Periodically,  it  has  been  necessary  for 
the  city  to  install  new  water-intake  pipes 
at  great  expense  and  to  repair  and  main- 
tain existing  ones,  as  the  river  has 
changed  its  course  and  as  silt  has  cov- 
ered up  the  pipes.  Sometimes  it  was  tlie 
meandering  river  which  caused  the  prob- 
lem. At  other  times  it  was  due  to  relo- 
cation of  the  navigation  channel  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  was 
carried  out  as  an  aid  to  boats  using  the 
river. 

From  the  turn  of  the  centui-y  to  1959. 
the  city  was  able  to  keep  the  water  in- 
takes functioning  satisfactorily,  but  in 
that  year  the  navigation  channel  was  re- 
located and  once  again  siltation  began 
to  cover  up  the  last  remaining  intake 
pipe.  Tlie  Corps  of  Engineers  was  re- 
sponsible for  relocating  the  channel,  and 
one  would  think  that  therefore  the  Corps 
would  also  be  restwnsible  for  the  conse- 
quent siltation  problem. 

The  citizens  of  Quincy  cannot  afford 
further  delay.  They  must  be  able  to  nlan 
for  a  new  water  intake  facility,  and  they 
must  begin  that  planning  now.  To  wait 
any  longer  may  bring  on  a  severe  and 
Ironic  water  shortage  in  a  city  which  is 
situated  next  to  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
in  the  world.  Therefore,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing special  legislation  which 
would  authorize  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  construct  a  new  water-intake 
facility  for  Quincy  residents. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
troduce today  an  omnibus  social  secu- 
rity bill  which  tries  to  take  proper  meas- 
ure of  the  enormous  role  this  program 
plays  in  our  society  and  which  tries, 
correspondingly,  to  correct  the  many 
deficiencies  in  social  security  today. 

I  have  tried  frankly  to  Incorporate  in 
my  bill  every  worthwhile  improvement 
which  has  been  suggested  since  Congress 
last  amended  the  Social  Security  Act 
nearly  2  years  ago. 

Our  goal  today  should  be,  as  it  was  in 
1935  when  Congress  created  the  social 
security  system,  to  secure  social  justice 
for  the  aged,  the  handicapped,  and  the 
poor. 

Today  25  millions  of  Americans  depend 
on  social  security  for  their  existence.  As 
our  concepts  of  social  and  economic  jus- 
tice improve,  we  should  add  many  more 
millions  under  this  program. 

Today  one  out  of  every  eight  Ameri- 
caiis — the  elderly,  the  poor,  and  the  men- 
tally and  physically  disabled — count  on 
their  monthly  social  security  check  for 
the  essentials  of  a  decent  life. 

It  is  true  that  two-thirds  of  all  social 
security  beneficiaries  are  able  to  main- 
tain a  level  of  living  somewhat  above  the 
minimum  poverty  line.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  8  million  social  security  benefici- 
aries still  live  in  poverty,  and  many  mil- 
lions more  are  discovering  that  despite 
the  failure  of  Government  criteria  to 
classify  them  as  poor,  they  are  in  reality, 
living  in  poverty. 

MEDICARE     AND     MEDICAID 

It  is  true  that  we  now  have  medicare 
and  medicaid.  But  it  is  also  true  thai 
medicare  and  medicaid  met  only  70  per- 
cent of  all  health  care  expenditures  ol 
the  aged  in  fiscal  1968:  and  the  amount 
paid  privately  by  the  aged  remains 
higher  per  capita  than  for  the  nonaged. 

It  is  true  that  the  average  social  se- 
curity benefit  for  retired  workers  has 
been  increased  to  $98  a  month:  for  aged 
couples  to  $166:  for  aged  widows  to  $86; 
and  for  disabled  workers  to  $122.  But  it 
is  also  tme  that  many  people  still  get 
lower  amounts,  and  about  2.8  million 
beneficiaries  get  the  minimum  benefit — a 
meager  $55  for  single  persons,  and  $82.50 
for  couples.  And  it  is  also  true  that 
nearly  30  percent  of  the  25.9  million  per- 
sons counted  as  poor  in  1967  lived  in 
households  headed  by  an  aged  or  dis- 
able person. 

In  short,  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
recent  years  toward  helping  the  aged, 
women  who  must  support  families,  the 
disabled,  and  others  who  need  govern- 
mental help  to  live  at  a  minimal  standard 
of  li\ang — shrinks  under  close  inspection. 
It  has  been  paper  progress,  harshly  un- 
dermined by  reality.  Our  expenditures 
for  social  security  compare  unfavorably 
with  that  of  Western  European  countries. 

An  eflBcient,  up-to-date,  and  compas- 
sionate social  security  system  is  needed 
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CENERAI     BENZm    INCREASE 

I  propose  aj  35-percent  increase  in 
retirement  benafits  with  average  monthly 
benefits  of  $13;^  for  individuals,  and  $220 
for  couples,  aiid  minimum  benefits  of 
$100  and  $150  respectively.  Together  with 
my  plan  for  automatic  cost  of  living  in- 
creases to  eliniinate  the  effects  of  in- 
flation, I  could  foresee  a  gradual  total  in- 
crease in  montlily  benefits  amounting  to 
50  percent  overj  the  next  few  years.  The 
key  point  is  thai  the  upward  adjustment 
on  monthly  payments  would  be  depend- 
ent on  the  general  economic  picture,  and 
a  tool  to  insure  such  flexibility  would  be 
built  into  the  lefislation. 

Increasing  the  monthly  benefits  under 
social  security  is  the  heart  of  my  bill.  An 
aged  couple  or  person  living  alone  must 
no  longer  be  a^ed  to  live  on  less  than 
half  the  monej^  available  to  a  working 
couple  .or  single]  person.  We  must  reverse 
the  shrinkage  oif  social  security  benefits 
which  met  half:  of  a  couple  average  re- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

comfort  caimot  be  provided  to  bene- 
ficiaries without  this  Federal  participa- 
tion. 

OTHCB    rEATXTKES 

There  are  a  number  of  other  features 
of  my  bill  which  have  a  significant  im- 
pact on  those  affected.  For  example,  full 
benefits  would  be  provided  to  disabled 
widows  and  widowers  regardless  of  age 
and  to  widows  and  dependent  widowers 
at  age  50.  Parents  of  recipients  and 
otherwise  eligible  widows  who  remarry 
would  be  eligible  for  benefits.  Men  and 
women  at  age  60  would  be  eligible  for 
full  benefits;  women  with  120  quarters 
of  coverage  could  qualify  for  benefits  at 
age  55.  Single  persons  who  support 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  unremarried 
widows  and  widowers,  would  have  the 
same  benefits  rights  as  married  persons. 
When  a  husband  and  wife  both  work, 
their  earnings  would  be  pooled  to  com- 
pute their  benefits.  States  would  be  per- 
mitted, under  Federal-State  agreements, 
to  provide  coverage  for  hospital  insur- 
ance benefits  for  the  aged  for  certain 
State  and  local  employees  not  covered  by 
the  insurance  system  established  under 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  changes  in  the  social  security  sys- 
tem which  I  propose  in  my  bill  may  sound 
generous,  but  actually  make  possible  only 
a  modest  lifestyle  for  the  elderly.  The 
crucial  point  is  that  this  legislation  would 
reverse  a  disturbing  trend;  three  out  of 
10  people  65  and  older  were  living  in 
property  in  1966 — and  an  additional  one- 
tenth  of  the  elderly  in  this  country  were 
on  the  brink  of  poverty.  Many  of  these 
aged  people  did  not  become  poor  until 
they  became  old. 

My  bill  will  not  eradicate  poverty.  But 
it  will  provide  the  retired,  the  widowed, 
the  orphan,  the  disabled,  the  temporarily 
imemployed,  with  income  sufficient  to  in- 
sure an  adequate  level  of  living.  And  that, 
to  25  million  Americans  may  bring  some 
comfort. 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS   WOMEN'S 
WEEK 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  23.  1969 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  saluting  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs  and  its  180,000  members  as  they 
observe  National  Business  Women's 
Week. 

Once  again,  this  occasion  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mil- 
lions of  able  and  dedicated  women  who 
are  making  outstanding  contributions  in 
every  segment  of  business  and  profes- 
sional life  in  our  Nation.  Largely  through 
their  own  determined  efforts,  American 
women  have  proved  that  ability  and 
achievement  need  not  be  limited  by  sex. 
In  recent  years  the  doors  of  every  profes- 
sion have  been  opened  to  them,  and  they 
have  been  able  to  exercise  their  talents 
and  capabilities  to  the  maximum. 

The  National  Federation  of  Business 
and   Professional   Women's   Clubs   has 
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played  a  large  part  during  the  50  years 
of  its  existence  in  raising  the  status  of 
American  women.  It  has  sought  to  ele- 
vate the  standards  of  women  in  business 
and  professional  fields,  and  has  inspired 
many  young  women  to  leadership  and 
outstanding  community  service. 

I  am  proud  to  applaud  the  efforts  of 
this  fine  organization  as  we  celebrate 
National  Business  Women's  Week. 


REPORT  TO   CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, earlier  this  year  I  sent  the  residents 
of  Michigan's  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict a  questionnaire  designed  to  elicit 
their  opinion  regarding  the  pressing 
problems  confronting  them  and  their 
Representative  in  Washington.  I  was 
most  pleased  to  receive  over  13,000  re- 
sponses, many  of  which  contained  addi- 
tional helpful  comments.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  approximately  70  percent 
of  the  questionnaires  returned  favored 
direct  election  of  the  President. 

I  am  reporting  the  results  of  my  poll 
in  my  newsletter  to  constituents  and 
thought  other  Members  might  be  inter- 
ested. I  therefore  am  inserting  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  my  "Washington 
Report"  and  the  results  of  my  question- 
naire stated  in  percentages: 

Washington  Report 

Dear  Friends:  The  91st  Congress  Is  now  a 
little  over  eight  months  old.  Some  political 
analysts  are  saying  that.  In  that  time.  It  has 
shown  little  sign  of  life.  In  my  Judgment 
their  diagnosis  Is  less  than  accurate.  The 
first  months  following  the  organization  of 
any  new  Congress  are  traditionally  devoted 
to  study,  drafting  of  legislation,  and  hear- 
ings on  pending  bills.  In  turn,  the  speed 
with  which  legislative  proposals  are  reported 
out  of  Committee  and  brought  to  a  vote  in 
the  House  depends  upon  the  coordinated 
impetus  supplied  by  the  President  and  Com- 
mittee Chairmen.  When  these  latter  forces 
are  fellow  partisans,  the  Impediments  to 
prompt  action  are  easily  brushed  aside — 
when  the  politics  and  philosophy  of  the 
President  are  different  from  those  of  Com- 
mittee Chairmen,  messages  from  the  White 
House  proposing  legislation  do  not  receive 
the  automatic  "green  light"  from  the  "traffic 
officers" — the  Comtnlttee  Chairmen  on  the 
Hill. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  constantly  kept  in 
mind  that  a  new  Administration  in  the  White 
House  does  not  effect  a  change  of  admin- 
istration in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  We  have 
a  new  President,  but  we  in  Congress  still 
have  the  same  leadership,  the  same  Chair- 
men. 

Some  may  promptly  criticize  this  fact  of 
life  as  permitting  "politics"  to  override  pub- 
lic welfare.  I  cannot  agree,  although  I  do 
feel  a  more  consistent,  responsible  govern- 
ment results  when  a  President  has  a  i  scep- 
tive  ear  in  the  leadership  of  the  Congress.  I 
think  the  Congress  should  take  an  independ- 
ent look  at  what  the  President  Is  proposing, 
but  that  look  should  not  be  a  furtive  glance, 
predisposed  to  reject  what  the  President  is 
suggesting. 

The  foregoing  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  praise  or  censure  of  the  present  situation 
in  Washington.  But,  It  is  a  fact  that  many 
Presidential  proposals  have  been  sent  to  the 
Hill,  yet  few  have  been  seriously  and  actively 
considered  by  the  appropriate  Committees. 
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This  may  be  characterized  by  some  as  a  do- 
nothing,  dUinterested  attitude  by  the  Con- 
(tress  Still,  It  should  be  remembered  that 
even  members  of  the  outgoing  Administra- 
tion said  this  new  Congress  and  this  new  Ad- 
ministration should  spend  most  of  their  time 
implementing  the  programs,  laws,  etc.,  passed 
during  the  previous  Administration  rather 
than  enacting  new  legislation. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve,  is  typical.  We  have  been  busier 
this  year  than  in  either  of  the  previous  years 
I  have  served  In  the  Congress.  We  have  had 
Committee  meetings  almost  dally  and  have 
even  had  Saturday  sessions.  We  have  sought 
answers  to  many  problems,  including  the 
prime  interest  rate  increase,  skyrocketing 
lumber  prices,  irregularities  in  the  operation 
of  Small  Business  Administration  programs, 
hotislng  programs,  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies, urban  growth,  state  taxation  of  na- 
tional banks,  and  export  control  policies; 
yet,  the  Committee  has  had  only  two  rather 
insignificant  bills  before  the  House  for  Its 
consideration.  Obviously,  we  will  have  an 
active  fall  and  winter  session  of  the  Congress. 

Although  few  truly  important  legislative 
proposals  have  been  acted  on  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  Nixon  Administration  has  urged 
action  m  several  areas  deserving  of  mention. 
The  rather  bold  reform  of  the  postal  system 
advocated  by  President  Nixon.  Postmaster 
General  Blount,  and  supported  by  me,  pro- 
vides the  potential  for  a  better  postal  serv- 
ice whether  one  Is  an  employee  of  the  system 
or  only  a  customer.  The  steps  toward  deacti- 
vation of  our  participation  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict,   selective   service   reforms,   and   his 
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recently  announced  welfare  and  Federal  as- 
sistance programs,  are  examples  of  the  Presi- 
dent's responses  to  the  challenges  of  today. 

They  may  be  viewed  as  too  little  or  too 
much;  too  fast  or  too  slow;  too  costly  or  too 
austere,  but,  they  represent  attempts  at  im- 
provement In  each  case. 

sttrtax — tax  reform 

Despite  lack  of  formal  action  on  some  of 
these  proposals,  several  tough  Issues  have 
been  faced  and  favorably  acted  upon  by  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves.  Foremost  of  these 
Issues  was  the  surtax  and  the  related  matwr 
of  tax  reform. 

I  supported  the  extension  of  the  surtax 
primarily  because  I  thought  It  was  the  only 
responsible  thing  to  do  to  help  curb  Inflation 
and  to  make  possible  a  balanced  Federal 
budget,  an  essential  element  in  stabilizing 
the  economy  while  meeting  the  domestic  and 
foreign  demands  of  Federal  policies  and  pro- 
grams. It  should  be  remembered  that  a  slight 
reduction  In  the  rate  of  Inflation  would  have 
almost  the  same  beneficial  impact  as  a  surtax 
reduction  with  respect  to  spendable  Income. 
Whereas  Inflation  eatc  away  at  your  purchas- 
ing power  at  the  rate  of  4%  to  5%  presently, 
the  surtax  amounts  to  only  2%  to  S":^  for 
the  average  taxpayer. 

Most  of  you  have  Informed  me  of  your  dis- 
pleasure over  the  Impact  our  present  tax 
structure  has  on  the  middle-income  taxpayer. 
The  tax  reform  measure  passed  by  the  House 
recognizes  this  Inequity  and  provides  signifi- 
cant relief  to  this  group  of  taxpayers  as 
well  as  specific  relief  to  the  low-Income  per- 
son. Much  too  comprehensive  to  discuss  here, 

RESULTS  OF  THIRD  LEGISLATIVE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
|ln  peicenti 
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the  tax  reform  bill  adjusted  the  tax  liability 
or  Imposed  new  tax  obligations  with  respect 
to  private  foundations,  heretofore  tax-exempt 
organizations,  charitable  contributions,  farm 
losses,  tax  preferences,  depletion  and  depre- 
ciation allowances,  capital  gains,  and  numer- 
ous other  special  tax  treatment  areas  or 
"loopholes"  as  they  have  been  called.  Ap- 
plauded by  many,  criticized  by  some.  It  Is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive tax  revisions  to  have  been  acted  upon 
by  even  one  House  of  the  Congress  In  many 
years. 

Needless  to  say.  It  Is  not  yet  the  "law  of 
the  land";  having  been  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  It  now  must  receive  Sen- 
ate approval.  Those  of  you  who  feel  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  House-passed  bill 
should  contact  Senator  GrlfBn  and  Senator 
Hart.  Not  bound  by  the  rules  of  our  chamber, 
which  prohibited  the  offering  of  amendments, 
the  Senate  can  make  such  changes  as  It 
deems  advisable. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  these  Intro- 
ductory remarks  without  commenting  briefly 
on  our  over-all  economy  and  fiscal  situation. 
There  are  many  indications  that  our  eco- 
nomic well-being  as  a  nation  is  improving 
and  that  the  inflationary  pressures  may  be 
subsidizing.  To  the  extent  that  government 
policies  have  contributed"  to  those  pressures 
in  the  past,  it  can  be  said  that  the  caution 
and  hold-the-Une  attitude  of  the  new  Ad- 
ministration have  helped. 

Stabilization  of  our  economy  still  poses 
this  nation's  greatest  domestic  challenge  be- 
cause 01  Its  Impact  on  the  resolving  of  other 
critical  homefront  problems. 
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Hen 


No 


Ye$  No    response  Yes 


No 


No 
response 


I.  18-year-old  vote,  ABM, 
Welfare: 

1.  Fivor  extension 

of  vote  to 
18-year-oldj.. 

2.  Support  Presi- 

dent's pro- 
posal on 
deployment 
of  ABM 

3.  Favor  national 

welfare 
standards 


34  63 


36 


52  40  8  46 

56  34  10  57 


60 


38 


29 


16 


His 


Hers 


II.  The  Nation's  economy:  ^        . 

4  Should  10  percent  income  tax  surcharfe  be: 

(a)  Extended  1  more  year - .   - 

(b)  Extended  1  more  year  at  reduced  rate      ...      .- 

(c)  Extended  as  (a)  or  <b)  above  only  it  Federal  spending 

is  cut - 

No  response 

III.  Electoral  reform:  .    .      „      j    . 

5.  Preferred  method  for  electing  President: 

(a)  Direct  popular  vote    — v  V" 

(b)  Use  State  electoral  vote  with  modification... 

(c)  Continue  present  system. 

No  response 
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14 

12 

14 

56 

56 

14 

16 

70 

70 

16 

15 

10 

9 

4 

6 

III.   Electoral  reform — Continued 

6.         (a)  II  (a)  selected,  should  minimum  be  established 

(b)  II  (b)  selected,  apportion  electoral  vote  among  candi- 

dates in  relation  to  number  ot  popular  voles  received. 

(c)  Assignment  of  electoral  vote  in  congressional  districts 

by  presidential  plurality,  and  2  "at  large"  electoral 
votes  determined  by  total  presidential  vote  instate. 

No  response — 

IV.  International  trade: 

7.  Extension  ol  Export  Control  Act: 

(a)  Renew  without  change    .  . 

(b)  Modify  to  accomplish  a  restrictive  trade  policy  under 

which  all  tree-world  nations  would  apply  same  re- 
strictions .  

(c)  Liberalize  trade  policy  to  promote  better  trade  and 

political  relations  with  Eastern  European  bloc  nations. 

No  response 

V.  Vietnam: 

8.  Vietnam  policy: 

(a)  Continue  present  negotiations  ..       - 

(b)  Commence  unilateral  withdrawal  ol  troops 

(c)  Increase  military  activity  to  effect  military  victory 

No  response.. 

VI.  Campus  disorders; 

9.  Solution  to  campus  disorders: 

(a)  Allow  college  administration  complete  jurisdiction  — 

(b)  Restrict  Federal  assistance  to  involved  students      .    . 

(c)  Restrict  Federal  assistance  to  involved  students  and 

colleges  where  administrations  do  not  take  effective 

preventive  steps - 

No  response 

Vtl.  Social  Security: 

10.  Amendments  to  reform  Social  Security  Law: 

(a)  Liberalize  outside  income  limitations 

(b)  Automatic  cost  of  living  increases 

(c)  Liberalize  medicare  benefits 

No  response 
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THE    FORT    CUSTER    STORY 

For  the  past  two  and  one  half  years  I  have 
been  working  with  Federal,  State  and  local 
officials  on  resolving  the  problem  of  how  to 
put  surplus  government -owned  property  at 
Fort  Custer  to  the  best  possible  use.  both 
for  now  and  In  the  future.  Following  Is  the 
status  of  the  various  proposals. 

STATE   PARK 

I  am  most  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  an  exchange  of  land,  under  negotiation 
CXV 1979— Part  23 


between  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  State 
of  Michigan  for  the  past  18  months,  has  now 
been  agreed  upon.  According  to  the  terms, 
the  State  will  obtain  nearly  3,000  acres  of 
Fort  Custer  land  for  public  park  and  recrea- 
tional use,  and  some  15,000  acres  of  unde- 
veloped State  forest  land  in  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula will  be  added  to  our  National  forests — 
a  benefit  for  both  governmental  units.  Al- 
though land  appraisals  in  the  UP  will  delay 
completion  of  the  exchange  for  some  months, 
;irrangements   are   underway   to   make   this 


land  available  under  a  license  arrangement 
for  hunting  this  fall  and  for  other  recrea- 
tional purposes  pending  actual  State  acquisi- 
tion. 

NATIONAL   CEMETE8T 

A  lack  of  grave  space  In  existing  national 
cemeteries,  and  the  non-existence  of  burial 
sites  near  urban  population  centers  such  as 
Detroit  and  Chicago,  have  created  a  national 
cemetery  crisis  of  gigantic  proportions.  Rec- 
ognizing  the   pressing  need   for  expanding 
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our  present  systemj  I  have  Introduced  legis- 
lation to  establish'  a  national  cemetery  at 
Port  Custer.  Howeter,  this  bill  and  similar 
ones  have  been  looked  In  Committee  until 
legislative  action  Is  taken  to  first  consolidate 
Federal  cemeteries  into  one  system  admin- 
istered by  the  Vet^ans  Administration. 

Because  both  th^  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments recognlzai  the  significance  of  this 
Issue,  the  State  has  agreed  to  withhold  Its 
interest  in  some  600  acres  of  excess  property 
surrounding  the  pfesent  Port  Custer  Post 
Cemetery  until  sudh  time  as  Congress  acts 
upon  the  question  ()f  expanding  our  national 
cemetery  system,  "i^us,  the  way  has  been 
cleared  for  the  creaiion  of  a  cemetery  at  Port 
Custer  when  the  ba$ic  policy  decisions  I  have 
described  above  hate  been  resolved. 

BEGI09AL    AIRPORT 

Another  recomm^ded  use  of  Fort  Cusier 
acreage  was  to  establish  a  regional  airport. 
The  rough,  wooded  'terrain  was,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, more  Ideally  Suited  to  recreational  use 
than  to  airport  cortstructlon.  The  report  of 
the  Burke  Airport  donsultants  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agenjcy  concurred  with  this 
reasoning.  Both  rtcommended  a  location 
south  of  1-94  between  Galesburg  and  Climax 
as  the  best  possible  jite.  I  beUeve  few  will  dis- 
agree that  a  new  airport  facility  will  be  need- 
ed In  the  nesir  future  and  will  attract  indus- 
try and  stimulate  the  regional  economy. 
How«ver,  the  declsipn  to  proceed  is  properly 
a  daslslou  ~u>  be  i^de  by  the  citizens  of 
Kalamazoo  and  Caliioun  Counties  who  will 
vote  on  the  Issue.  Should  their  decision  be 
to  go  ahead,  you  may  he  assured  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to]  help  obtain  the  needed 
Federal  funding  to  I  make  the  proposed  re- 
gional airport  a  reality. 

INDUSTRIAL    PARK 

The  closing  of  Fort  Custer  has  also  given 
the  City  of  Battle  |  Creek  and  surrounding 
townships  the  chante  to  acquire  some  1,892 
acres  of  surplus  prcAjerty  at  the  eastern  and 
northern — most  portions  of  the  Reservation. 
Battle  Creek  City  [and  Bedford  Township 
officials  have  responded  and  have  taken  steps 
to  obtain  this  proberty  for  industrial  and 
residential  development.  Consummation  of 
this  aspect  of  the  ujtUizatlon  of  Port  Custer 
lands  Is  expected  toj  be  finalized  In  60  to  90 
days. 

We  have  tried  to  look  at  the  whole  pic- 
ture— the  most  advantageous  use  of  Port 
Custer.  By  keeping  lb  mind  the  location  and 
acreage  requirement^  of  all  the  proposed  uses 
of  the  Fort  Custer  (and,  we  have  been  able 
ill  have  its  place  in  the 
ment  of  this  historic 
entire  Third  Congres- 
neflt  whether  one's  in- 
terest is  in  park  an^  recreational  activities, 
development  of  a  national  cemetery  or  fur- 
therance of  housingi  and  Industrial  projects. 
For  myself,  It  has  b<en  gratifying  to  partici- 
lice  this  which  will  help 
desires  of  todav's  resi- 


to  assure  that  each 
non-military  devel 
site.  As  a  result,  t 
slonal  District  will 


pate  in  a  project 
meet  the  needs  and 


dents  and  future  ge  aerations 


NEW    MTLTTAKY 


To    Initiate 
quirles  Involving  a 
ber  of  the  Armed 
provide  my  office  w 
information. 

On  July  1.  the 
luted    a   new 
personnel  on  active 
reserve  components, 
clonal  "serial  numt>e^ 
replaced    by    their 
HumbeT. 

Because  of  this 
iuiure  inquiries 
Full   name,    grade 
MOS  or  branch 

The    use   of    Soclifl 


ID"    SYSTEM 

Congressional    action    on    In- 

iiember,  or  former  mem- 

S«rvlces,  it  Is  necessary  to 

1th  complete  identifying 


At  my  and  Air  Force  Instl- 

ident  fication   system   for   all 

luty.  retired,  and  in  the 

Issuance  of  the  tradl- 

"  was  discontinued  and 

IvUlan    Social    Security 

ndw  system,  I  ask  that  all 
include  the  following  data: 
loclal   security   number, 
curfent  duty  station. 

Security   numbers   to 
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identify  servicemen  applies  only  to  Army  and 
AiT  Force  personnel.  The  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  will  not  adopt  this  procedure  until 
1972.  Therefore,  be  sure  to  advise  me  of  his 
military  serial  number  when  making  an  In- 
quiry regarding  a  member  of  the  Navy  or 
Marine  Corps. 

"SAFBOUARD" THE   ABM   ISSUE 

The  Administration's  controversial  Safe- 
guard missile  defense  system  will  soon  be  up 
for  consideration  by  the  House  now  that  the 
Senate  debate  has  culminated  in  a  close,  ap- 
proving vote.  As  the  lines  of  battle  are  drawn 
it  appears  that  in  the  House  the  margin  of 
victory  will  not  be  razor- thin  as  occurred 
in  the  Senate.  The  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  approved  ABM  deployment  by  a  10-7 
vote  and  approval  by  the  entire  House  is  con- 
sidered likely. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  toughest  decisions 
to  properly  analyze  I  have  had  to  face.  I  am 
predisposed  to  accept  the  decision  made  dur- 
ing the  Johnson  Administration  as  restiic- 
tlvely  modified,  but  reaffirmed,  by  the  Nixon 
Administration  regarding  the  ABM  program. 
I  feel  both  Administrations  in  arriving  at 
their  decisions  assessed  the  considerations  ol 
cost,  relative  priority  in  the  context  of  na- 
tional goals  and  objectives,  current  technol- 
ogy and  the  impact  upon  arms  limitation 
and  international  relations.  Both  Adminis- 
trations have  decided  an  ABM  system  is  nec- 
essary in  the  interest  of  our  national  se- 
curity. 

I  have  not  blindly  accepted  these  deci- 
sions. I  have  tried  to  examine  completely  and 
carefully  all  ol  the  arguments  in  opposition 
to  the  proposed  ABM  system.  Although  co- 
gent and  convincing,  and  voiced  by  very  in- 
terested and  sincere  spokesmen,  public  and 
private,  these  arguments  against  the  pro- 
posed ABM  system  have  not  to  date  overcome 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  more  convincing 
arguments  in  support  of  the  President's 
proposal. 

Probably  no  recent  issue  has  been  as  ener- 
getically debated,  formally  and  informally, 
as  the  ABM  Issue.  Although,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, I  intend  to  support  the  appropriation 
which  is  being  asked  lor  full  fiscal  year  1970 
for  the  system,  I  commend  the  In-depth 
study  and  well-articulated  position  of  those 
who  oppose  the  system. 

It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  mankind  has 
not  reached  a  stage  of  development  in  rela- 
tions among  men  and  between  nations  that 
would  make  unnecessary  the  use  of  our  re- 
sources for  tools  of  destruction  or  for  devices 
for  defense  of  ourselves  and  our  nation.  I 
would  hope  that  progress  will  be  made  in 
arms  limitation  talks  and  in  International 
relations  so  that  It  will  not  be  necessary  in 
the  years  to  come  to  agonize  over  the  deci- 
sion we  make  this  year.  I  reject  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  decision  to  Initiate  the  steps  to- 
ward deployment  of  an  ABM  system  this 
year  commits  one  to  support  a  continuance 
of  the  program  in  succtedlng  years.  Our 
government  can  only  be  as  successful  as  It  is 
flexible  in  recognizing  changes  in  conditions, 
circumstances,  and  technology  rather  than 
steadfastly  adhering  to  decisions  of  the  pvast. 

BROWN    BILLS    OF   INTEREST    IN    THE    9 1ST 
CONGRESS 

H.R.  3778.  To  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  and  subject  to 
criminal  penalties  In  the  decennial  census 
of  population  and  housing. 

H.R.  3860.  To  establish  a  catalog  of  Federal 
Assistance  programs  to  aid  potential  bene- 
ficiaries In  Identifying  types  of  aid  avail- 
able, determining  eligibility,  and  making 
applications. 

H.R.  8267.  To  amend  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  increase  the  deduction  allowable  for 
expenses  of  medical  care  of  persons  over  66. 

H.R.  8973.  To  improve  the  operation  of  the 
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Legislative  Branch  of  the  Federal  government 
by  Instituting  congreeslonal  reforms. 

H.R.  10208.  To  authorize  Federal  Credit 
Unions  to  provide  employment  disruption 
insurance  to  member-borrowers. 

H.R.  10483.  To  Increase  the  membership  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  by  two  members  who  shall 
be  elected  town  or  township  ofllclals. 

H.R.  11563.  To  make  the  Export  Control 
Act  more  effective  and  to  promote  a  trade 
policy  under  which  all  free-world  nations 
apply  the  same  restrictive  guidelines  on 
products  sold  to  Eastern  Etirope. 

H.R.  11752.  To  improve  the  postal  system 
by  removing  the  Post  Office  Department  from 
the  President's  Cabinet  and  establishing  .1 
Postal  Service  public  corporation,  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

H.R.  11902.  To  promote  public  health  and 
welfare  by  expanding,  improving,  and  better 
coordinating  the  family  planning  services 
and  population  research  activities  of  the 
Federal  government. 

H.R.  12064.  Directs  the  Government  Ac- 
counting Office  to  provide  regular,  annual 
scrutiny  of  government  contracts  of  all  exec- 
utive agencies  with  respect  to  cost  increases 
and  delivery  delays. 

H.R.  12222.  To  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  thereby  providing  for  a  more  effective 
food  stamp  program. 

H.R.  12341.  To  provide  for  a  National  Cem- 
etery at  Fort  Custer. 

H.R.  12440.  To  provide  for  the  more  effi- 
cient development  and  improved  manage- 
ment of  national  timber  land  thereby  pro- 
moting long-range  lumber  supply  and  price 
stability. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  CONSERVA'nVE 
AWARDS  DINNER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
indeed  pleased  to  participate  in  the  First 
Annual  Conservative  Awards  Dinner 
held  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  October  4,  1969. 

Jointly  sponsored  by  the  two  leading 
consei-vative  national  publications  and 
the  two  major  conservative  political  ac- 
tion groups,  the  dinner  was  a  success 
from  every  point  of  view.  This  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  four  sponsors, 
the  American  Conservative  Union,  Hu- 
man Events,  National  Review,  and 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  have 
joined  together  in  presenting  such  distin- 
guished service  awards  to  conservative 
leaders  in  Congress. 

Those  present  included  many  ofiQcials 
of  the  Nixon  administration  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  joined  in  applaud- 
ing the  distinguished  recipients  of  the 
awards,  our  colleagues,  Hon.  John  J. 
Williams,  U.S.  Senator  from  Delaware, 
and  the  dean  of  the  Iowa  delegation  in 
the  House,  Hon.  H.  R.  Gross. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include  an 
article  from  the  October  18,  1969,  issue  of 
Human  Events  which  describes  the  First 
Annual  Conservative  Awards  Dinner. 

The  article  follows : 

Conservative  Awards  Dinner 

More  thrn  300  leaders  of  the  American  con- 
servative   movement    turned    out   Saturday 
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night,  October  4.  for  the  First  Annual  Con- 
servative Awards  Dinner  at  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.  The  dinner  was  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Conservative  Union, 
National  Review,  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom and  Human  Events. 

The  highlight  of  the  dinner  was  the  pres- 
entation of  awards  for  outstanding  congres- 
sional service  to  Sen.  John  Williams  (R.- 
Del.) and  Rep.  H.  R.  Gross  (R.-Iowa).  The 
awards  were  bestowed  by  Rep.  John  Ashbrook 
(R-Ohlo>,  chairman  of  the  ACU,  who  re- 
minded the  guests  of  how  thankful  Ameri- 
cans should  be  for  the  valiant  work  Sen.  Wil- 
liams and  Rep.  Gross  have  each  performed 
in  Congress  for  more  than  20  years. 

Sen.  Williams,  first  elected  In  1946,  Is 
planning  to  retire  next  year  upon  the  con- 
elusion  of  his  foxurth  term  and  many  times 
during  the  evening  he  was  urged  to  recon- 
sider. But  the  Delaware  senator  who  has 
sparked  so  many  Important  congressional 
investigations  remained  firm  in  his  resolve 
not  to  run  again  now  that  he  has  reached 
age  65.  The  guests  were  disappointed,  but 
had  to  admire  a  man  who  insists  upon  stand- 
ing by  his  principles  even  if  it  means  giving 
up  a  Job  he  enjoys. 

Rep.  Gross,  a  conservative  known  na- 
tionally for  the  sharp  "no"  he  so  often  hurls 
at  various  spending  schemes,  received  per- 
haps the  biggest  ovation  of  the  night  when 
he  turned  to  the  subject  of  Viet  Nam.  "We 
should  win  that  war,"  he  said,  "or  get  the 
hell  out." 

The  evening's  keynote  address  was 
delivered  by  columnist  James  J.  Kllpatrlck. 
While  noting  that  opposition  to  foolish  gov- 
ernment programs  was  certainly  necessary, 
Mr.  Kllpatrlck  also  urged  conservatives  to 
"apply  their  talents  to  affirmative  answers  to 
American  problems" — problems  like  con- 
servation, pollution,  penal  reform  and  low- 
cost  housing.  Conservatives  have  the  proper 
principles  at  heart,  he  said,  but  "if  I  had 
only  one  political  wish,  conservatively  speak- 
ing, I  would  wish  to  see  us  translate  broad 
conservative  principles  more  frequently  into 
specific,  affirmative  action."  Mr.  Kllpatrlck 
applauded  those  men  and  women  who  for  so 
many  years  have  volunteered  their  services 
to  the  conservative  cause.  He  said  that  more 
than  ever  before  their  dedication  was  needed, 
because  "there  Is  much  work  to  be  done." 

Other  remarks  at  the  dinner  were  de- 
livered by  William  P.  Buckley  Jr.,  editor  of 
National  Review,  and  Robert  Bauman,  secre- 
tary of  ACU  and  a  former  national  chairman 
of  YAF,  who  served  as  master  of  ceremonies 
for  the  evening. 

Among  the  members  of  Congress  who  at- 
tended and  Joined  In  honoring  two  of  their 
congressional  colleagues  were  Sen.  Strom 
Thurmond  and  Reps.  Don  Clausen,  Jim  Col- 
lins. John  Hammerschmldt,  Manuel  Lujan, 
William  Scherle,  and  E.  Ross  Adair. 

Guests  from  the  White  House  staff  In- 
cluded presidential  adviser  Dr.  Arthur  Burns, 
speechwrlter  Patrick  Buchanan,  Special 
Presidential  Assistant  Dr.  Martin  Anderson, 
congressional  liaison  man  Bill  Tlmmons. 
"inspector-general"  Clark  Mallenhoff  and 
presidential  staff  aides  Mort  Allln  and  Tom 
Huston.  Among  the  other  Administration  ap- 
pointees in  attendance  were  USIA  director 
Prank  Shakespeare,  Ted  Humes  of  the  Labor 
Department  and  Defense  Department  aides 
William  Baroody  Jr.  and  Jerry  Friedheim. 
Other  guests  Included  John  Mahan,  chair- 
man of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  and  Ken  Towsey  of  the  Rhodeslan 
Information  Service. 

Also  attending  the  dinner  were  such  well- 
known  conservatives  as  Holmes  Alexander, 
Lemuel  Boulware,  Allan  Brownfeld,  Ralph  de 
Toledano,  Dr.  Lev  Dobriansky,  Wlllard  Ed- 
wards, Victor  Lasky,  Fulton  Lewis  IH,  Dean 
Clarence  Manion,  Neil  McCaffrey,  Stefan 
Possony.  William  A.  Rtisher,  PhylUs  Schlafly, 
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George  Schuyler,  Paul  Scott,  Ken  Thompson 
and  Tom  Van  Sickle. 

The  sponsoring  organizations  hope  that 
next  year's  dinner  will  be  even  better  at- 
tended and  that  conservatives  from  all  over 
the  country  wlU  try  to  get  to  Washington 
to  help  honor  two  more  members  of  Con- 
gress who,  like  Sen.  Williams  and  Rep.  Gross, 
have  done  so  much  to  strengthen  the  con- 
servative cause. 
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I  am  confident  that  she  will  work  closely  with 
the  Federal  Maritime  Administrator  in  in- 
suring a  maximum  effort  to  revitalize  our 
Merchant  Marine. 

And  while  I  normally  am  not  a  betting 
man,  I  am  confident  enough  to  make  a  small 
wager— that  Mrs.  Bentley  will  be  wearing  a 
brand  new  hat  the  day  she  Is  sworn  In." 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  WOMEN'S 
WEEK 


EDITORIAL  PRAISING  POST 
OFFICE 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23,  1969 
Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  occa- 
sion of  National  Business  Women's  Week, 
October  19  through  October  25,  commg 
this  year  during  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  presents  us 
with  a  most  appropriate  opportunity  to 
nay  tribute  to  those  women  who  ha^e 
made  a  particularly  significant  contri- 
bution tx)  our  communities. 

For  myself,  the  selection  of  a  truly 
outstanding  professional  woman  who  de- 
serves special  recognition  was  made  easy 
for  me,  when  earlier  this  year  President 
Nixon  nominated  Mrs.  Helen  Delich 
BenUey  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. Mrs.  Bentley  will  be  sworn  in  on 
Monday,  October  27,  1969,  when  she  wiU 
become  the  first  woman  ever  to  occupy 
this  vitally  important  post. 

I  was  proud  to  testify  in  favor  of  her 
nomination  before  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate 
earlier  this  month,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  remarks  I 
made  at  that  time: 

STATEMENT      OF      HON.      SAMUEL      N.      FKIEDEL 

President  Nixon  has  made  a  wise  choice  in 
his  selection  of  Helen  DeUch  Bentley  to  fill 
this  important  post.  When  the  President  an- 
nounced Mrs.  Bentley'B  nomination  he 
stated,  "she  has  established  a  record  of  pro- 
fessional excellence  unsurpassed  by  any 
maritime  expert  In  the  country."  In  this 
Judgment.  I  agree  with  the  President  one- 
hundred  per  cent. 

During  her  distinguished  career  as  Mari- 
time Editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Helen 
Bentley  has  been  recognized  throughout  the 
world  as  one  of  our  foremost  contemporary 
writers  on  maritime  affairs.  She  has  gained 
this  recognition  and  also  gained  the  respect 
of  the  men  who  man  the  ships,  the  long- 
shoremen on  the  docks,  the  ship  owners,  and 
Members  of  Congress,  who  are  concerned 
with  our  Merchant  Marine,  because  she  works 
hard  and  Is  not  afraid  to  go  where  the  action 
is. 

From  the  docks  in  Baltimore,  to  the  mili- 
tary bases  in  South  Vietnam,  to  the  ley 
Northwest  Passage,  Helen  Bentley  goes  where 
the  ships  go  and  writes  about  them  from 
first-hand  knowledge. 

For  many  years  she  has  warned  us  of  the 
alarming  decline  in  our  Merchant  Marine, 
and  the  growing  threat  to  our  conmierce  and 
trade,  posed  by  the  buildup  of  the  Soviet 
merchant  fieet.  Although  her  primary  con- 
cern as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  will  be  the  regulation  of  services 
and  the  rates  of  our  waterbome  commerce. 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23.  1969 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
2  and  3,  the  CBS  affiliated  television  sta- 
tion here  in  Washington,  WTOP,  Chan- 
nel 9,  carried  an  editorial  critical  of  the 
part  played  by  uimamed  postal  unions  in 
opposing  the  administration's  postal 
corporation  plan.  That  editorial  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Members. 
However,  Station  WTOP,  on. October  3 
and  4,  carried  an  editorial  of  rebuttal  by 
Don  E.  Dunn,  national  executive  vice 
president  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
Members  who  may  have  been  back  in 
their  districts  that  weekend.  I  am  insert- 
ing a  copy  of  Mr.  Dunn's  editorial  in  the 
Record : 

Statement  by  Don  E.  Dunn.  National  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President,  United  Federation 
OF  Postal  Clerks,  APL-CIO 
Station  WTOP  poorly  serves  its  public  by 
scolding  un-named  pKwtal  unions  for  fighting 
the  postal  corporation  scheme. 

Tlie  postal  service  Is  not  on  the  brink  of 
disaster.  And  we  in  the  United  PederaUon  of 
Postal  Clerks  think  we  know  more  about  it 
than  the  author  of  the  offending  editorial. 

Just  today,  for  example,  we  moved  270  mil- 
lion pieces  of  mail.  That's  more  letters  and 
packages  than  there  are  people  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  course  of  Just  one  year  our  mem- 
bers will  move  80  billion  pieces  of  mail — a 
figure  that  exceeds  the  number  of  seconds 
that  have  ticked  by  sliice  the  death  of  JuUus 

In  the  context  of  this  enormous  volume 
anyone  who  tries  to  translate  occasional  hu- 
man error  into  sweeping  generalizations  of 
bad  service  Just  doesn't  know  what  he's  talk- 
ing about.  It's  like  saying  that  because  direct 
dialing  doesn't  always  work  the  phone  com- 
pany ought  to  be  turned  into  a  government 
monopoly. 

WTOP  also  goofed  when  it  claimed  the  ad- 
ministration has  given  us  a  major  concession 
by  agreeing  to  binding  arbitration  in  postal 
labor  dlsptues. 

Not  true.  The  administration  would  bar 
us — but  not  management — from  initiating 
such  arbitration  unless  a  separate  federal 
panel  decides  first  that  our  complaint  is 
Justified.  Even  the  New  York  Times  in  an 
editorial  last  month  called  our  objections 
to  this  procedure  "reasonable  enough." 

We  see  nothing  reasonable  either  in  de- 
priving us  of  our  right  to  appeal  to  Congress 
without  some  offset  such  as  the  right  to 
strike.  And  that  really  is  the  heart  of  the 
issue  right  there. 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  the  postal 
service  that  can't  be  cured  by  paying  decent 
wages  and  by  treating  its  employes  as  hu- 
man beings  with  rights  equal  to  those  of 
other  American  working  people.  Lacking 
these,  nothing  can  save  it. 
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SDS  EXPER^KNTS  WITH  WORK 
AND  CLEAN  LIVING 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoinsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSte  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  RARIC^.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  clair- 
voyance of  thei  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing that  American  citizens  have  a  consti- 
tutional right  I  to  travel  in  Communist 
countries — altl)ough.  apparently,  not  in 
Rhodesia — may  prove  fruitful  on  several 
accounts : 

First.  Purthier  the  education  of  re- 
cruits with  a  firsthand  experience  at 
work. 

Second.  Give  the  People's  Volunteer 
Corps  a  flrsthajid  encounter  of  living  the 
clean  life  und^r  a  closed  society  under 
a  Communist  dictatorship  which  does 
not  tolerate  su^h  progressive  freedoms  as 
marihuana  an4  fornication. 

Third.  Castit  can  exploit  for  propa- 
ganda ptirpose)  our  youth  as  examples  of 
capitalist  decadence. 
.  Fourth.  While  they  are  out  of  the 
Cniteq^tates.  the  American  people  can 
enjoy  a  brief  tespite  from  their  activi- 
ties. 

Perhaps  someone  should  advise  the 
sugar  volunteers  not  to  try  to  liberalize 
the  power  struf  ture  In  Havana — lest  the 
respite  be  permtuient. 

(Prom  the  Was)ilngton  Evening  Star,  Oct. 
I  22,  19691 

Ons  Hundred  a«d  Futy  Phom  the  UNrrEB 

States  Ito  Help  in   Cuba 

(By  Michael  Anders) 

More  than  15(1  Americans  have  registered 
so  far  to  work  fpr  two  months  without  pay 
In  the  Cuban  siigar  cane  fields  this  winter. 

Radical  organisers  of  the  "Youth  Brigade" 
ultimately  hope;  to  sign  300  workers  from 
across  the  natlofa  for  the  work  tour  begin- 
ning Nov.  30.  A  second  two-month  work  tour 
of  300  persons  la  set  for  Jan.  30. 

The  organizers]  said  the  harvesting  Invita- 
tion was  extended  by  the  Cuban  government 
after  such  a  worjc  force  had  been  suggested 
by  several  Americans  there  this  summer.  The 
Cuban  government  has  agreed  to  provide 
bousing,  food  anfl  support  facilities. 

When  the  grou^  leaves.  It  will  be  the  largest 
batch  of  Americans  to  visit  Cuba  since  Pre- 
mier Fidel  Castrq  knocked  Pulgenclo  Batista 
out  of  power  In  J^uary  1959.  Castro  Is  push- 
ing for  a  sugar  harvest  of  10  million  tons  In 
"The  Year  of  th^  Decisive  Effort,"  symbolic 
of  his  decade  as  Cuba's  leader. 

The  U.S.  State  !  department,  unaware  of  the 
planned   trip  un  ;11  queried  yesterday  by   a 
was  powerless  to  Interfere 
S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
the  right  of   unrestricted 


newsman,  said  It 
due  to  a  recent  t 
allowing  citizens 


travel.  The  Depaitment  formally  still  denies 
citizens,  however  the  privilege  of  franchis- 
ing to  certain  Co;nmunlst-bIoc  countries  In- 
cluding Cuba. 

being  coordinated  by  a 
nameless,  looselt-organized  group  with  a 
six-man  executive  board.  Members  Include 
Julie  Nlchamln,  s  member  of  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Socle  y  and  the  North  American 


Congress  on  LatiD 


America:  Carol  Brlghtman, 


editor  of  Leviathan  Magazine;  Lucas  Dau- 
mont  of  SDS,  and  Phil  Hutchison  of  the  Stu- 
dent National  Coordinating  Committee.  Two 
seats  are  vacant. 

Bruce  Jacobs,  k  staff   member,  said  In  a 
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telephone  Interview  from  his  New  York  head- 
quarters that  the  volunteers  are  being  fore- 
warned that  they  face  hard  work  and  that 
their  living  conditions  will  be  the  same  as 
those  of  Cuban  workers. 

The  application  form  states  that  volunteers 
must  obey  all  Cuban  laws  and  explicitly 
warns  that  marijuana  and  other  drugs  and 
narcotics  will  not  be  tolerated  because  of  the 
"very  stringent"  drug  laws  there. 

Dormitory  facilities,  consisting  of  huge 
tents  and  barracks,  are  to  be  sexually  segre- 
gated at  the  request  of  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment, Jacobs  said.  There  will  be  no  accom- 
modations for  couples. 

Jacobs  said  the  group  hopes  to  recrvilt  an 
equal  number  of  blacks,  whites  and  Latin 
Americans  for  each  trip.  He  said  the  trip  Is 
not  for  "politically  sophisticated  people"  but 
for  the  average  young  American  who  "wants 
to  see  what  a  revolutionary  and  socialist 
society  Is  like.  .  .  ."  Teenagers  under  18  must 
haiie  parental  permission. 

Still  to  be  definitely  settled,  according  to 
Jacobs,  are  the  embarking  point,  mode  of 
transportation  smd  financing.  The  organizers 
are  hoping  the  Cuban  government  will  pick 
up  the  transportation  tab  but  have  raised 
several  thousand  dollars  In  the  event  Castro 
does  not. 

A  State  Department  spokesman  said  al- 
though "we  can  still  deny  people  the  right 
to  travel  to  certain  countries,  we  can't  prose- 
cute them." 

"If  they  want  to  go,  the  Department  of 
State  Is  not  going  to  wring  Its  hands,"  he 
added.  "But  suppose  the  kids  get  Into 
trouble? 

"They  find  themselves  up  to  their  eyeballs 
In  trouble  and  then  we  have  parent  trouble 
and  congressmen  calling  us." 

In  Washington,  Bert  Oarskof,  the  local 
organizing  chairman  for  the  harvest,  said  the 
response  has  been  excellent  although  the 
drive  started  only  last  week.  He  could  not 
say  how  many  persons  have  registered. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  BUSINESS 
AND  PROFESSIONAL  WOMEN  OP 
AMERICA 


HON.  SPARK  M.  IKIATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
consider  it  an  unusual  privilege  for  me 
to  join  in  this  well-deserved  salute  to  the 
business  and  professional  women  of  the 
Nation  during  the  observance  of  Na- 
tional Businesswomen's  Week. 

Over  the  past  50  years,  the  pride  and 
the  promise  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs  have  been  reflected  in  the  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  its  mem- 
bers in  the  economic,  social,  cultural, 
business,  and  professional  life  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

As  the  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 370,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  equal  rights  for  women,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  the  NFBPW  en- 
dorsed this  legislation  at  its  1969  na- 
tional convention  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  in  order  that 
we  extend  our  congratulations  to  the 
180.000  members  of  the  federation 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
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trict  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  May  the  next  50  years  of 
progress  for  the  women  of  this  Nation  be 
as  golden  as  those  of  the  past  half  cen- 
tury. 


NICKEL    STOCKPILING 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  the  legislation 
proposed  today  by  our  colleague  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  aimed  at  ameli- 
orating the  present  tight  nickel  supply 
situation  confronting  thousands  of  user 
firms  in  this  Nation.  To  those  fellow 
Members  who  might  not  have  affected 
businesses  in  their  districts,  or  to  whom 
this  problem  is  aline,  let  me  emphasize 
that  the  nickel  supply  picture  is  indeed 
desperate.  When  I  hear  from  companies 
in  my  own  33d  California  District  that 
their  very  existence  is  threatened  by  the 
nickel  shortage,  I  believe  them  because 
their  cases  are  amply  documented  and  I 
have  to  feel  that  there  must  be  thou- 
sands of  similar  type  firms  aroimd  this 
country  facing  an  equally  uncertain,  pre- 
carious future. 

Allow  me,  please,  to  pass  among  just 
one  pertinent  quote  from  a  letter  which 
I  have  just  recently  received  from  a  com- 
pany in  San  Bernardino  County.  Here 
is  what  the  head  of  a  Pomona  electro- 
chemical company  says  about  the  short- 
age: 

If  this  severe  condition  continues  we  will 
not  only  have  to  pay  a  ridiculous  premium, 
but  we  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  nickel, 
period.  Being  In  the  nickel-plating  business 
this  means  we  are  out  of  business,  unless  we 
we  are  able  to  obtain  some  kind  of  relief  in 
securing  nickel  supplies. 

What  that  reflects,  and  what  has  been 
stated  in  previous  correspondence,  is  a 
series  of  frustrations  in  trying  to  obtain 
nickel  either  from  suppliers  or  from  the 
national  stockpile.  I  believe  that  our  col- 
leagues here  will  realize  that  this  is  not 
any  lobby-inspired  or  frivolous  letter. 
This  is  the  plea  of  an  individual  company 
president  who  is  virtually  standing  on 
the  brink  of  financial  disaster.  And  it  Is 
my  hope  that  every  Member  will  keep 
this  in  mind  when  the  time  comes  for 
definitive  action  on  this  bill. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  pose 
no  threat  to  our  national  defense  sup- 
plies. What  we  are  seeking,  simply,  is 
congressional  approval  for  the  immediate 
disposal  of  15.000  short  tons  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile.  This  would  leave  un- 
touched 35,000  short  tons,  which  is  15,000 
more  than  what  the  OfiBce  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  considered  essential  from 
January  1967  up  until  May  of  thlr  year. 
Furthermore,  we  would  not  tap  the  2,000 
additional  tons  available  to  the  Treasury 
Department  for  coinage  purposes.  I  will 
conclude  with  the  ardent  wish  that  our 
colleagues  recognize  the  validity  and 
worthiness  of  this  proposal  and  give  it 
the  support  it  deserves. 


October  23,  1969 

URGENT  NEEDS  OP  THE  AGED 
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HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLOBisA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23.  1969 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  the  first  Member  to  tes- 
tify before  the  House  Way  and  Means 
Committee  at  its  opening  public  hear- 
ings on  proposals  to  improve  and  expand 
our  social  security  and  medicare  sys- 
tem. I  feel  most  urgently  the  need  to  act 
now  to  meet  the  acute  needs  ol  our  older 
citizens  and  I  Include  my  statement  in 
the  Record  : 

Statement  or  the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper, 
A  U.S.  Representative  From  the  11th  Dis- 
trict OF  THE  State  of  Florida 
Mr.  Pepper.   Thank  you   very   much,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee. 
It  Is  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  for  me  to 
appear  before  this  very  distinguished  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  behalf  of  the 
many    thousands    of    older    citizens    In    my 
congressional   district   and   the   many   mil- 
lions m  our  nation  who  depend  upon  the 
Social  Security  System  for  the  hope  of  liv- 
ing  out   their   remaining   years   with   some 
measure  of  security  and  dignity. 

I  have  always  been  an  ardent  supporter  of 
this  system,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  had 
some  part  over  the  years  In  Improving  and 
expanding  Its  provisions,  especially  Into  the 
area  of  hospital  and  medical  care. 

The  Social  Security  System,  although  still 
far  from  perfect.  Is  one  of  the  major  achieve- 
ments of  humanitarian  social  policy  which 
the  Congress  has  ever  adopted.  In  Its  one- 
third  of  a  century  of  existence.  It  has  be- 
come the  flxm  and  Indispensable  founda- 
tion of  our  social  defenses  against  the  fear 
of  poverty  and  dependency  which  so  often 
has  prevented  the  average  citizen  from  ap- 
proaching old  age  with  any  degree  of  hope 
and  anticipation  of  repose  and  reward  for  a 
long  life  well  lived. 

Today,  92  per  cent  of  all  of  our  senior 
citizens,  65  and  over,  rely  upon  the  old-age 
Insurance  program  for  a  significant  part  of 
their  Incomes.  Many  millions  more  rely  upon 
the  provisions  for  early  retirement,  for  total 
and  permanent  disability,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  surviving  mothers  and  children. 
You  In  this  committee  and  we  In  the  Con- 
gress, should  not  shrink,  however,  from  the 
fact  that  an  inadequate  Income  Is  still  the 
number  one  problem  of  one-third  of  the  20 
million  Americans  now  over  65  years  of  age, 
and  we  cannot  hide  from  the  reality  that  an 
Inadequate  income  will  continue  to  be  the 
number  one  problem  for  years  to  come  If  we 
continue  to  allow  Inflation  to  outrun  our 
best  efforts  to  Improve  the  Social  Security 
System. 

The  fear  of  facing  poverty  In  their  retire- 
ment years  also  plagues  new  millions  in  the 
younger  generation.  They  have  but  to  look 
around  them  to  see  that  the  fundamental 
economic  problems  of  old  age  are  still  un- 
solved. 

I  feel  most  strongly  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress must  act  now  to  remove  the  threat  of 
poverty  from  our  elderly  and  enable  them 
to  enjoy  meaningful  retirement  years. 

The  economic  events  of  this  year  have 
already  outrun  the  principal  provision  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  1273,  which  I  introduced  early  In 
this  session.  I  proposed  at  that  time  a  15  per 
cent  across-the-board  Increase  in  monthly 
benefits  and  an  Increase  In  the  minimum 
primary  benefit  from  $55  to  $70  a  month. 
I  had  hoped  that  in  addition  to  compensat- 


ing for  soipe  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living, 
we  might  give  Social  Security  beneficiaries 
a  real  increase  of  some  10  per  cent  In  their 
standard  of  living. 

Now,  I  believe  nothing  less  than  a  25  per 
cent  increase,  effective  immediately,  will  offset 
rising  living  costs  and  give  a  meaningful  In- 
crease In  real  benefits.  I  have  asked  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  give  me  a  benefit 
table  based  upon  a  25  per  cent  Increase  and 
a  minimum  primary  benefit  of  $80.  I  have 
not  yet  received  this  table  and  have,  there- 
fore, not  Introduced  new  legislation  Incor- 
porating this  proposal.  I  Intend  to  do  so  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  and  make  this  infor- 
mation available,  as  it  will  be.  of  course,  to 
the  committee. 

An  Immediate  25  percent  increase  In  bene- 
fits is  required  to  offset  the  nearly  10  per 
cent  increase  In  the  cost  of  living  since  the 
last  benefit  increase,  which  went  Into  effect 
on  February  1.  1968.  This  Inflationary  rise  In 
the  cost  of  living  for  our  older  citizens  makes 
a  10  per  cent  benefit  Increase,  effective 
April  1,  as  proposed  by  the  Administration, 
totally  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  aged 
or  to  our  responsibilities  as  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

I  feel  we  should  adopt  a  cost  of  living 
provision  to  raise  Social  Security  benefits 
automatically  In  the  future.  But  I  do  not 
feel  we  should  lock  our  older  citizens  into 
benefits  at  their  current  standards  of  liv- 
ing We  must.  I  think,  make  significant  Im- 
provements In  the  benefit  level  at  the  same 
time.  Indeed,  I  believe  we  should  Incorporate 
provisions  In  legislation  now  which  would 
provide  for  a  real  increase  of  at  least  ."SO  per- 
cent over  the  present  level  of  benefits.  This 
increase  might  well  be  staged  over  several 
years.  But  I  favor  making  the  decision  to 
raise  the  living  standards  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens now. 

I  also  believe,  as  I  mention  later  in  dis- 
cussing my  bill,  H.R.  5849,  that  we  might  well 
experiment  with  the  principle  of  the  guar- 
anteed minimum  Income  by  appylng  It  to  our 
senior  citizens  who  have  little  opportunity  to 
work  and  who  are  not  exp>ected  to  comp>ete  in 
the  labor  market.  We  could  begin,  I  feel,  by 
guaranteeing  a  $100  a  month  income  to  our 
older  citizens,  supplementing  Social  Security 
and  other  Incomes  with  direct  payments  from 
the  Treasury. 

Now.  that  Is  simply  to  guarantee  that  from 
all  sources,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee,  an  older  citizen  would  re- 
ceive $100  a  month,  and  I  don't  see  how  any- 
body can  expect  anybody  to  live  In  America 
today  on  less  than  $100  a  month. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  urge, 
as  I  have  urged  previously,  that  you  include 
In  your  legislation  raising  Social  Security 
benefits  provisions  which  would  prevent  the 
poorest  of  our  Social  Security  beneficiaries 
from  losing  the  supplementary  payments 
made  to  them  under  the  Public  Assistance 
Program.  I  hope  you  will  also  provide  that 
our  veterans  will  not  have  their  benefits 
diminished,  but  that  they  also  will  get  the 
full  benefits  of  any  Social  Security  increases. 
We  should  not  let  the  technical  provisions  of 
our  public  assistance  and  veterans  programs 
deny  to  the  poorest  of  our  citizens  and  to  our 
veterans  the  full  benefits  of  the  better  living 
standards  which  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
approve  at  this  time. 

In  H.R.  1273  I  also  recommend  what  I  be- 
lieve Is  a  fairer  system  of  computing  benefits 
on  the  average  of  the  five  highest  wage  years 
rather  than  on  the  present  basis  using  all 
years  except  the  lowest  five.  And,  Inciden- 
tally, that  precedent  has  been  just  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  In  respect  to  Federal 
employees. 

Another  change  I  propose  would  help  the 
2>/4  million  widows  now  receiving  inadequate 
Social  Security  benefits.  At  this  •time  the 
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average  benefit  paid  to  widows  is  only  $86 
a  month  which  is  considerably  lower  than 
the  $100  average  monthly  benefits  paid  to 
retirees.  I  do  not  understand  why  widow's 
benefits  should  be  so  much  less.  Therefore 
I  am  proposing  that  their  beneflta  be  In- 
creased to  100  percent  of  the  deceased  hus- 
band's benefits.  These  beneflte  should  also 
be  Increased  as  the  cost  of  living  increases. 

In  addition,  I  introduced  H.R.  10754  which 
amends  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so 
that  a  widow  or  widower  would  retain  a 
larger  portion  of  insurance  benefits  when  he 
or  she  remarries. 

The  social  security  program  benefits  more 
than  Just  the  aged.  For  years  I  have  wanted 
changes  in  easing  disability  qualifications, 
and  I  remember,  as  do  many  of  you  who 
have  been  here  a  long  time,  the  struggle 
we  have  had  back  over  the  years  to  try  to 
get  the  beneflte  payable  to  the  disabled  at  an 
age  lower  than  the  age  at  which  they  are 
entitled  to  Social  Security.  Under  the  present 
law  a  blind  person  under  55  years  of  age  is 
not  able  to  qualify  for  disability  benefits  on 
the  same  basis  as  older  blind  people.  Older 
blind  people  who  are  unable  to  do  a  Job  call- 
ing for  the  skills  they  used  in  their  previous 
work  are  eUglble  for  beneflts  even  though 
they  can  do  other  types  of  work*  I  feel  that 
we  must  act  now  to  liberalize  the  qualifica- 
tions under  Title  II  governing  eligibility  of 
blind  persons  so  that  every  person  who  U 
blind  and  who  has  at  least  6  months  of 
coverage  will  receive  dlsablUty  Insurance 
benefits. 

What  does  age  have  to  do  with  It,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee, 
if  a  person  Is  condemned  to  the  eternal 
darkness  of  night? 

In  addition,  as  I  provided  for  In  H.R.  1273, 
the  waiting  period  for  receiving  disability 
Insurance  should  be  reduced  from  the  present 
6  months  to  3  months  and  the  requirement 
that  a  disability  must  last  for  a  continuous 
period  of  at  least  12  months  or  consumate 
In  death  in  order  for  a  worker,  widow  or  de- 
pendent widowers  to  receive  benefits  should 
be  eliminated.  People  who  are  disabled  need 
benefits  Immediately.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to 
establish  the  character  and  assurance  of  the 
disability  and  not  have  the  arbitrary  wait- 
ing period. 

I  say  people  who  are  disabled  need  bene- 
flts Immediately  and  any  delay  may  compli- 
cate their  disability  and  their  rehabilitation. 
I   also    introduced    in    the    90th    Congress 
and  have  introduced   in  the  91st  Congress 
m  H.R.  1273  a  necessary  provision  to  make 
Medicare  beneflts  available  to  all  those  re- 
ceiving disability  benefits.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  disabled  Social  Security  recipients  have 
a  great  need  for  Medicare  in  view  of  the  sim- 
ple truth  that  medical  costs  are  high  and 
their  incomes  are  too  low  to  cover  the  costs. 
The    Social    Security    Administration    says 
that  as  many  as  54  percent  of  the  disabled 
receiving  benefits   today   are   without  some 
kind    of    health    insurance    and    that   their 
costs  are  three  times  the  comparable  costs 
for   older  people   now   under   Medicare.   We 
must  make  it  a  right  for  the  disabled  to  be 
eligible  for  Medicare.  For  many  it  would  be 
their  sole  means  of  meeting  medical  costs. 
Another  serious  problem  concerns  me,  and 
I  am  sure  every  member  of  this  committee, 
which  is  why  I  Introduced  a  provision  In  this 
bill  that  would  further  amend  the  hospital 
Insurance  program.  I  would  like  to  see  Medi- 
care cover  the  cost  of  prescription  drugs  for 
our  elderly.   Medicare   is  not   fully   meeting 
the  needs  of  our  elderly  as  long  as  they  are 
burdened  by  the  cost  of  prescription  drugs. 
As  I  have  emphasized  over  and  over  again 
the  major  item  In  medical  expenses  Is  the 
cost  of  drugs.  I  only  have  to  repeat  the  state- 
ment by  the  August  1968  task  force  on  pre- 
scription drugs  set  up  by  the  Department 
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of  Health,  Educ4tlon,  and  Welfare  to  point 
out  the  seyerltji  of  this  problem.  The  task 
force  concludes  In  a  1998  estimate  "that  30 
per  cent  of  the  flderly  would  have  no  drug 
expenses,  while  Ibe  costs  would  be  less  than 
tSO  for  41.5  per  cent,  between  tSO  and  999 
for  19  per  cent,  between  (100  and  $249  for 
15.5  per  cent,  atid  (250  or  more  for  4  per 
cent." 

In  light  of  tl^ese  figures  we  know  that 
Social  Seciirlty  (eclplents  could  only  afford 
adequate  drugs  IX  they  were  reimbursed  un- 
der the  Medlcam  program.  I  strongly  feel 
that  the  cost  oj  prescription  drugs  should 
be  a  relmbursablf  medical  expense  under  the 
supplementary  l^uremce  program. 

The  last  provision  In  H.R.  1273  would  au- 
thorize the  flnaiiclng  of  the  supplementary 
medical  insurance  program  (Part  B)  from 
general  revenues!  I  feel  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity program  bjas  become  such  an  integral 
part  of  our  national  economy  that  It  should 
be  fully  integrated  Into  the  Federal  budget. 
This  step  can  begin  by  eliminating  the 
monthly  charge  for  medical  insurance  and 
transferring  this  charge  to  general  revenues. 
This  small  change  would  aid  poor  people  and 
at  the  same  time:  only  cost  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  $940  mjllllon  a  year — not  a  large 
amount  when  lts;purpose  Is  to  rid  the  effects 
of  poverty  from  bur  nation's  citizens. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  also  give  firm 
attention  to  another  principle  which  I  have 
einbodlbtf  In  my  t>llls.  I  Introduced  H.R.  5849 
b§caus<  T  firmly  believe  that  It  is  of  Imme- 
diate Importance; to  this  nation.  Today's  So- 
cial Security  reclblent  who  has  the  will  and 
the  ability  to  wonc  is  piinlshed  for  his  initia- 
tive, yet  we  conttnue  nurturing  this  system. 
I  do  not  deny,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  under 
the  economic  conditions  which  prevailed  in 
1935.  when  this  great  measure  of  social  se- 
curity was  Inaugurated,  the  concept  was  the 
one  that  we  have  followed  since  that  time, 
but  I  do  respectfully  submit  that  the  time 
has  come  when  ihe  Social  Security  System 
must  not  be  thoight  of  as  a  way  of  getting 
people  off  the  work  rolls  and  into  retirement 
so  there  can  be  Jabs  for  the  younger  citizens. 
I  think  the  Congiess  committed  this  country 
In  1946  to  the  principle  that  It  was  the  duty 
it  of  the  United  States  not 
pdy  a  Job  but  to  provide  an 
in  which  everybody  ready, 
to  work  could  work,  and 
ne  older  people. 
I  know  you  hafre  your  problems  In  fund- 
ing It,  but  I  re^ectfuUy  submit  that  the 
time  has  come  toi  us  to  admit,  as  I  think  we 
should  candidly,  ihat  any  recipient  of  Social 
Security  should  ^e  permitted  to  draw  what- 
ever the  law  allows  and  to  work  and  derive 
as  much  from  earned  Income  as  that  Indi- 
vidual can  earn  (^d  not  have  his  or  her  So- 
cial Security  benefits  diminished  on  account 
of  whatever  the  eiimings  may  be.  They  aren't 
going  to  earn  too  much,  most  of  them,  but  It 
would  simply  enable  them  to  have  a  higher 
standard  of  living 

SSenior  citizens  must  be  able  to  work  In- 
definitely and  still  reserve  their  social  se- 
curity benefits.  A:  id,  as  you  know.  I  happ>en 
to  be  69  years  old.  If  anybody  were  to  tell  me 
that  I  had  to  quit  work,  that  I  couldn't  be 
active  and  try  to  do  something.  I  know  life 
would  fade  In  significance.  In  meaning  to  me 
and  it  Is  that  waj  with  a  lot  of  other  people 
who  pass  the  age  o  f  65. 

Give  them  an  ncentive.  If  they  want  to 
work,  give  them  ai  opportunity  to  work  and, 
at  the  same  time,  aon't  deprive  them  of  their 
Social  Security  benefits  to  which  at  least 
they  have  contributed  half  of  the  cost. 

I  commend  thl(  great  committee  and  the 
Congress  for  the  i«laxatlon  of  those  restric- 
tions from  time  ti  time,  but  I  have  long  be- 
lieved that  we  shduld  relax  them  entirely. 

Just  raising  th(  income  limits  In  the  re- 
tirement test  as  p  'oposed  by  the  present  Ad- 
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ministration's  bill  la  not  enough  nor  Is  It 
at  all  acceptable  to  a  nation  that  pride*  Itself 
on  hard  work.  I  have  been  a  long  time  advo- 
cate of  supporting  any  system  which  encoiur- 
ages  one's  ambition  to  work  for  a  decent  liv- 
ing. I  do  not  believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  Implement  any  programs  contrary  to 
this  Ideal. 

ThU  is  why  I  urge  the  passage  of  my  bill 
H.R.  5849  which  removes  completely  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  In- 
come an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiving 
benefits  under  the  Old-Age,  Survivors  and 
Disability  Insurance  program.  The  retire- 
ment test  for  all  Social  Security  beneficiaries 
and  for  all  survivor  annuitants  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  must  be  elim- 
inated. 

In  addition  this  bill  provides  a  new  title. 
Title  XX,  which  Is  guaranteed  minimum 
annual  benefit  for  every  person  reaching  62 
years  of  age  who  has  an  annual  Income  of 
less-  than  $2,400  In  the  case  of  a  head  of 
a  family  and  $1,200  for  an  Individual  not 
supporting  a  family.  This  would  mean  pro- 
viding a  guaranteed  minimum  Income  of 
$100  a  month  per  person  or  $200  a  month  per 
coxjple. 

These  benefits  would  be  paid  on  a  monthly 
basis  unless  benefits  payable  to  an  Indi- 
vidual for  any  month  Is  less  than  $6  in  which 
another  plan  would  be  Implemented.  The 
amount  of  benefits  received  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  total  amount  of  annual  In- 
come any  individual  receives  during  a  calen- 
dar year  and  benefits  would  come  out  of 
general  revenue. 

All  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  we  assure  that 
every  Individual  62  years  of  age  or  over  be 
able  to  receive  from  all  sources,  including 
Social  Security,  a  minimum  Income  of  $100 
a  month. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
Congress  over  the  years  has  taken  great  steps 
of  improving  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
so  many  citizens  In  this  country  depend 
upon  for  part  or  complete  survival.  There  Is 
still,  however,  an  urgent  need  to  do  more. 
We  must  not  rest  until  we  assure  Americans 
an  opportunity  for  a  good  life.  At  a  time 
when  all  Americans  are  concerned  with  pri- 
orities we  must  advise  all  our  colleagues  to 
refiect  the  needs  of  the  real  world  by  Imme- 
diate passage  of  my  very  necessary  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members,  I  add  only 
this:  A  few  weeks  ago  I  went  down  to  the 
southern  part  of  Miami  Beach,  which  Is  one 
of  those  typical  American  paradoxes  where 
a  lot  of  very  rich  people  are  living  contiguous 
to  a  lot  of  very  poor  people.  We  had  about 
three  or  four  hundred,  I  suppose,  in  a  hall 
which  we  were  addressing  and  talking  to 
them  primarily  about  Social  Security  mat- 
ters. I  asked  them,  "All  of  you  who  are  liv- 
ing on  Social  Security  hold  up  your  hands," 
and  nearly  every  one  of  them  held  up  their 
bands.  All  these  were  older  j)eople. 

I  said.  "All  of  you  living  on  less  than 
$100  a  month  hold  up  your  hands." 

Well,  I  am  sure  at  least  75  percent  of  them 
held  up  their  hands. 

I  said,  "All  of  you  living  on,  getting  less 
than  $75  a  month  hold  up  your  hands." 

Well,  I  am  sure  between  50  and  60  percent 
of  them  held  up  their  hands. 

Now.  the  City  of  Miami  Beach  has  Just 
passed  a  rent  control  ordinance  trying  to 
protect  those  old  people  down  there  on  South 
Beach,  who  are  living  In  conditions  that 
should  be  shameful  to  us.  I  am  going  from 
here  to  an  appointment  to  see  If  we  can't  get 
son>e  help  for  better  housing  for  this  area, 
but  If  they  had  a  little  bit  better  Income  they 
could  pay  a  little  bit  more  rent.  It  is  Just 
hard  for  us  to  realize  how  many  people  in 
this  country  In  the  midst  of  plenty  are 
really  living  in  poverty. 
The  great  Chairman  of  this  great  Com- 
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mlttee  has  done  a  marvelous  Job  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  and  I  know  you  are  going 
to  continue  to  press  forward,  making  things 
even  better  for  these  people  so  we  can  finally 
realize.  In  Browning's  words,  "Grow  old  along 
with  me;  The  best  is  yet  to  be;  the  last  of 
life,  for  which  the  first  was  made." 

As  a  senior  citizen,  I  salute  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  members  of  the  commUttee. 
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HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  23.  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  controversial, 
but  most  worthwhile  programs  in  the 
antipoverty  program,  has  been  legal  aid 
to  the  poor.  The  efforts  of  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Santa 
Clara  Coimty,  California  Rural  Legal 
Assistance,  and  the  Legal  Assistance 
Center  of  Washington  Township  have 
been  controversial  because  they  have 
been  effective.  At  one  time  the  journal- 
istic profession  took  as  its  motto  the  job 
of  "comforting  the  afflicted  while  afflict- 
ing the  comfortable."  while  many  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession  took  the  role 
of  "comforting  the  comfortable  while 
afflicting  the  afflicted."  Today,  the  legal 
profession,  through  such  organizations 
as  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  has  reversed 
that  role. 

By  taking  up  the  challenge  of  provid- 
ing everyone,  including  the  poor  and  the 
minorities,  with  equal  protection  under 
the  law,  these  lawyers  are  attacking  a 
system  which  has  long  needed  atttick.  We 
all  know  of  the  truth  in  the  statement 
that  the  rich  do  not  go  to  the  gas  cham- 
ber, or  to  jail  for  drunken  driving.  But 
the  poor,  without  legal  defense,  have  not 
been  so  lucky.  They  have  no  guarantee 
of  equality  under  the  law,  acquittal 
when  innocent,  or  protection  from  those 
with  money  enough  to  hire  attorneys.  It 
is  natural  that  such  a  radical  concept  as 
equal  protection  under  the  law  should 
come  imder  attack.  It  is  also  natural  that 
some  of  those  in  authority  should  be 
angered  when  their  decisions,  sometimes 
arbitrary,  are  put  under  attack. 

A  coimty  board  of  supervisors,  which 
denies  hunger  exists  in  a  rural  county, 
may  well  be  incensed  when  another 
government  agency  challenges  that  fal- 
lacy and  takes  it  to  court  in  order  to 
make  it  provide  food-stamp  programs. 
Equally,  when  a  store  has  for  years 
abused  the  collection  provisions  of  the 
law,  or  a  sliun  landlord  has  abused  his 
tenants,  then  it  comes  as  a  rude  shock 
when  the  rights  of  the  poor  are  protected. 
Sadly,  not  all  of  the  above  examples  are 
content  with  equal  justice  under  the  law 
and  they  have  rallied  powerful  ^orces 
in  support  of  their  demand  for  more 
than  equal  protection  imder  the  law  for 
the  rich  and  powerful. 

Yet,  such  organizations  as  the  Legal 
Aid  Society,  Legal  Assistance  Center  of 
Washington  Township,  and  California 
Rural  Legal  Assistance  have  proved  one 
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of  our  best  hopes  for  continuing  and 
improving  the  society  in  which  we  live. 
The  kind  of  conditions  they  are  attempt- 
ing to  correct  are  the  kind  of  conditions 
which  breed  revolutions  and  revolution- 
aries   Our  problem  today  is  not  with 
those  disenchanted  with  the  system,  but 
making  the  system  work  so  that  all  can 
live  under  it.  The  keystone  for  bringmg 
peace  to  this  society  is  in  providing  and 
making  work  the  guarantees  which  are 
written  into  our  Constitution.  Such  talks 
may  sound  revolutionary,  or  too  idealis- 
tic or  irrelevant,  but  I  do  not  believe  so. 
I  am  one  who  believes  in  the  American 
system  and  I  believe  that  it  can  be  made 
to  work.  I  am  proud  that  fellow  members 
of  the  legal  profession  are  setting  out 
on  this  task,  and  I  am  proud  of  this  new 
generation  of  attorneys  who  are  more 
interested  in  justice  than  in  money. 

I  cite  the  work  of  the  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety and  the  California  Rural  Legal 
Assistance  as  examples  of  this  new  breed 
and  new  concept. 

Dick  Flood.  San  Jose  Mercury-News 
staff  writer,  an  excellent  reporter  who 
has  done  much  to  make  known  the  com- 
plexities and  the  problems  of  living  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  reported  on  the 
activities  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  m 
Sunday,  October  19,  1969,  edition  of  the 
Mercury-News.  I  include  his  report  in 
this  Record.  ..,»,„ 

In  addition,  at  the  request  of  Marc 
Poche  a  professor  of  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Santa  Clara  and  my  executive 
assistant,  the  California  Rural  Legal  As- 
sistance has  reported  on  some  of  its  most 
significant  cases.  I  include  that  report 
in  this  Record. 

The  reports  follow : 
California   Rural   Legal    Assistance, 

Gilroy,  Calif.,  August  6,  1969. 
Hopefully  the  following  will  serve  as  a 
summary  of  some  of  the  more  significant 
cases  this  office  nas  handled  (for  constitu- 
ents of  Mr.  Edwards  or  persons  representing 
a  class  including  constituents  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards) since  I  became  Directing  Attorney  on 
October  1,  1968: 

(1)  A  class  action  against  a  major  multi- 
store  California  retailer.  (The  settlement 
agreement  provides  that  neither  the  de- 
fendant's name  nor  the  precise  infraction 
involved  may  be  publicly  dicussed.)  The 
terms  of  the  settlement  agreement  bind  the 
defendant  to  cease  and  desist  from  filing 
improper  litigation  and  to  set  aside  upwards 
of  ten  thousand  judgments  which  It  has 
irregularly  obtained  against  Its  customers 
in  the  past  five  years.  „„„„o 

(2)  Hernandez  v.  Hardin  U.S.D.C.  #50333— 
as  a  result  of  a  temporary  restraining  order 
Issued  against  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  this  action  every  California  county 
now  has  a  Pood  Stamp  program. 

(3)  Macias  v.  Finch  U.S.D.C.  50956— action 
to  overturn  welfare  practice  whereby  persons 
fully  employed  (but  making  less  than  their 
actual  needs  as  calculated  by  the  Welfare 
Department)  are  not  eligible  for  a  welfare 
grant  to  supplement  their  income  up  to  their 
minimum  actual  needs.  Under  this  rule,  a 
family  can  receive  funds  sufficient  to  meet 
Its  minimum  actual  needs  only  by  refusing 
to  work  and  going  on  welfare.  Case  Is  now 
under  submission  before  a  three-judge  fed- 
eral court.  ^    „  „  ^  ^ 

(4)  Jenish  v.  Sfote  of  California  U.S.D.C— 
Action  to  challenge  welfare  rule  by  which 
families  In  need  of  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendant Children  (because  the  father  has 
deserted  the  family)   are  Ineligible  for  wel- 
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fare  for  three  months  from  the  date  of  the 
desertion  unless  the  mother  divorces  the 
father  The  r\ile  is  challenged  as  discrimi- 
natory against  Catholics  and  as  depriving 
women  who  desire  to  reunite  their  families 
of  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

(5)  Cline  v.  Credit  Bureau  Cal.  Supreme 
Coiirt— Action  to  challenge  prejudgment 
wage  attachment.  Wisconsin  prejudgment 
wage  attachment  statute  (which  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  California's)  was  recently  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
The  Court  found  that  a  statute  allowing 
attachments  without  notice,  hearing  or  pre- 
liminary finding  of  liability  deprived  low- 
Income  Defendants  of  due  process,  right  to 
counsel  and  opportunity  to  defend  them- 
selves. Not  being  able  to  survive  while  their 
income  Is  being  attached,  they  are  forced  to 
compromise  with  alleged  creditors. 

(6)  Peree  v.  Russo:  Russo  v.  Perez,  Santa 
Clara  County  Superior  Court— Action  to 
enjoin  a  slumlord  from  evicting  a  tenant  be- 
cause she  complained  to  housing  authorities 
and  because  she  engaged  an  attorney;  also 
seeks  damages  and  return  of  rents  because 
the  premises  were  In  massive  violation  of 
health  and  safety  code  requirements. 

Although  there  are  three  or  four  other  im- 
portant cases,  this  letter  has  probably  oc- 
cupied too  much  of  your  time  already.  If  you 
are  Interested,  please  phone  me  or  drop  me 
a  note  and  I'll  send  a  supplemental  letter. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindness. 
Yours  very  truly, 

DON  B.  Kates.  Jr.. 

Attorney  at  Law. 

Legal  Aid  Attorneys  Bring  Equal  Protec- 
tion OF  Laws  to  Poor 


(By  Dick  Flood) 
Equal  protection  of  the  laws,  a  byword  of 
the  social  revolution,  has  become  a  reality 
for  thousands  of  Santa  Clara  County  resi- 
dents through  the  efforts  of  a  hard-working 
band  of  young  attorneys. 

The  ll-member  staff  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Society,  headed  by  acting  chief  attorney  Leon 
Poe  last  year  provided  free  legal  help  to 
no  less  than  5,216  county  residents,  92  per 
cent  of  whom  had  Incomes  below  the  federal 
■•poverty  line"  and  47  per  cent  of  whom 
earned  less  than  $1,500  a  year. 

Cases  handled  by  Legal  Aid  attorneys 
ranged  from  consumer  and  domestic  prob- 
lems to  major  class  suits  designed  to  bring 
about  peaceful  change  within  government 
and  educational  institutions. 

Beneath  the  froth  of  day-to-day  legal 
problems  of  the  poor,  staff  attorneys  put  in 
long  hours  advising  community  organiza- 
tions, providing  "Preventive  education,"  and 
developing  and  pursuing  legal,  administra- 
tive and  legislative  reforms  In  areas  adversely 
affecting  the  poor. 

According  to  Poe,  the  salaried  staff  mem- 
bers put  m  an  average  55-hour  work  week.  A 
non-attorney.  Dee  Harris,  was  recently  hired 
to  take  charge  of  community  education  and 
seven  IBM  Corp.  attorneys  have  volunteered 
their  evening  hours  to  free  regular  staff 
to  work  on  major  Issues. 

Legal  Aid  offices  are  located  at  235  E.  Santa 
Clara  St.,  San  Jose;  222  S.  Jackson  St.,  Jose; 
111  Willow  St.,  San  Jose;  and  377  S.  Murphy 
Ave.,  Sunnyvale. 

Funded  with  a  $300,000  anti-poverty  grant 
and  directed  by  the  Legal  Aid  Society  board, 
the  program  has  been  designated  by  federal 
officials  as  one  of  those  which  will  be  con- 
tinued If  the  embattled  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Commission  Is  disbanded. 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  action  since 
the  program  started  In  June,  1967,  Is  the  so- 
ciety's attempt  to  abolish  the  tracking  sys- 
tem m  Santa  Clara  Unified  School  District 
and  the  ability  grouping  system  In  the  East 
Side  Union  High  School  District. 
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A  petition  for  Injunction  pending  before 
the  U.S.  District  Court  In  San  Francisco  de- 
clared that  children  of  Mexican  descent  and 
their  parents  are  denied  equal  protection  of 
the  law  by  the  ability  grouping  system. 

Disproportionately  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren of  Mexican  descent  are  placed  In  "lower 
ability  groups,  Including  those  for  "mentally 
retarded"  and  "educationally  handicapped 
chUdren  and  a  disproportionately  large  num- 
ber of  them  fall  to  complete  high  school  or 
to  go  beyond  the  12th  grade  as  a  result,  the 
suit  alleges. 

It  challenges  the  validity  of  group  tests, 
given  in  standard  English,  to  place  students 
in  ability  groups.  Such  tests,  the  petition 
declares,  'cannot  provide  meaningful  or  ac- 
curate information  about  the  Intelligence 
or  learning  capacity  of  pupils  of  Mexican  ae- 

^*^The  suit  also  alleges  that  East  Side  Union 
High  School  District  service  boundaries  are 
drawn  to  segregate  students  of  Mexican  de- 
scent into  a  few  schools,  that  counselors  con- 
sistently fall  to  give  them  information  to  pre- 
pare them  for  college  work  and  that  dlscl- 
pllnafy  rules  of  the  district  are  enforced  In  a 
"racially  discriminatory  fashion." 

Legal  Aid  attorneys  Steve  Manley  and 
Grace  Kubota,  the  team  that  produced  the 
Bchool  tracking  suits,  recently  Won  another 
class  action  to  prevent  the  San  Jose  Housing 
Authority  from  evicting  a  welfare  mother 
with  seven  children.  „„„cv, 

The  court  granted  their  motion  to  quash 
the  three-day  eviction  notice  on  grounds  the 
woman  had  been  denied  her  constitutional 
right  to  a  hearing,  an  action  certain  to  have 
far  reaching  effects  on  landlord-tenant  rela- 

"other  "class"  court  actions  pending  In- 
clude a  federal  court  challenge  of  Article  34 
of  the  State  Constitution,  which  requires  a 
referendum  election  for  public  housing  pro- 

^wJirklng  with  attorneys  from  California 
Rural  Legal  Assistance  and  the  National 
Housing  Center  In  Berkeley.  Legal  Aid  attor- 
neys are  challenging  Article  34  on  the  grounds 
It  deprives  low-income  citizens  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  in  that  they  do  not  have 
equal  access  with  middle  and  upper-Income 
citizens  to  federal  housing  assistance. 

The  suit,  pending  before  a  three-Judge 
nanel  in  San  Francisco,  claims  that  Cali- 
fornia, with  10  per  cent  of  the  population, 
received  15  per  cent  of  all  FHA-lnsured  hous- 
mg  and  14.9  per  cent  of  all  VA-lnsured  mort- 
gages from  1934  to  1966. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  suit  points  out 
California  has  only  23.4  units  of  public 
housing  per  thousand  population  compared 
with  66  7  units  per  thousand  In  New  York. 
73  1  units  per  thousand  In  Illinois  and  a  na- 
tional average  of  45  units  per  thousand. 

only  52  per  cent  of  the  public  housing 
referendums  placed  before  California  voters 
during  the  past  nine  years  have  been  ap- 
proved, according  to  the  suit. 

On  appeal  before  the  State  Supreme  Court 
is  a  Legal  Aid  suit  which  would  give  Juvenl  es 
the  right  to  counsel  whether  their  families 
can  afford  It  or  not. 

The  case  Involves  a  17-year-old  who  was 
sentenced  to  the  California  Youth  Authority 
after  he  waived  his  right  to  counsel  because 
he  did  not  want  his  father  billed  for  the 
services  of  a  public  defender. 

with  the  National  Consumer  Center  at 
Boston  College  of  Law,  Legal  Aid  attorneys 
are  opposing  the  uniform  Consumer  Credit 
Code  proposed  by  the  National  Conference 
of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws. 

According  to  Legal  Aid  attorney  Richard 
Elbrecht,  the  proposed  credit  code  would  be 
a  "disastrous  step  backward  for  the  Cali- 
fornia consumer,"  providing  for  an  Increase 
m  interest  rates  up  to  36  per  cent  a  year  and 
higher  In  some  cases. 

The  present  limit  In  California  Is  12  per 
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cent  a  year,  w  th  exceptions  ranging  up  to 
30  per  cent. 

The  uniform  credit  code,  now  under  Joint 
hearings  by  th»  Assembly  Judiciary  and  In- 
surance and  Finance  committees,  would  re- 
place all  exlstlfig  California  credit  statutes. 

Also  in  the  qonsumer  field.  Legal  Aid  at- 
torneys have  ptt>cessed  26  violations  of  the 
state's  truth  in  lending  laws. 


VIETNAM-PEACE  THIS   YEAR 

HON.  ioHN  R.  RARICK 

loF   LOXnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOU^E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesd^l/,  October  22.  1969 

Mr.  RARIC*.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  last 
few  days  there  has  been  great  discussion 
about  ending  |the  war  in  Vietnam.  All 
Americans  se^m  to  be  agreed  that  it 
should  be  endtd  as  speedily  as  possible. 
The  disagreement  is  over  method  and 
cost. 

The  loudest  land  most  certainly  voiced 
solution — ImmWiate  withdrawal — is  ad- 
vocated by  tJ^ose  who  know  the  least 
tUx>ut.Wfir. 

-  Ouiv  drained  and  experienced  military 
commanders,  frhose  profession  is  end- 
ing wars,  have] scarcely  been  heard. 

Mr.  Speaker!  on  May  1,  1968,  at  the 
request  of  28  [distinguished  retired  of- 
ficers, I  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
their  petition  for  redress  of  grievances. 

Retired  from  active  duty,  and  free  to 
speak,  their  voices  are  worth  listening  to. 
They  represent  a  cumulative  total  of 
more  than  60(1  years  service.  They  vol- 
unteer their  aldvlce  which  is  not  only 
profess.onal  tut  entirely  unselfish, 
prompted  only  jby  love  of  country. 

I  am  remii^ded  of  the  admonition 
which  was  delikfered  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  petition : 

This  petition.  Ve  hope,  will  go  Just  a  little 
way  toward  atta(lnlng  the  victory  of  peace 
and  overcome  J*3t  calmly  writing  off  our 
dead  and  malmqd  heroes  and  prisoners  for 
nothing — as  we  did  In  Korea. 

We  should  gife  weighted  consideration 
to  their  experience  and  expert  advice.  It 
make  sense  to  listen  to  Dr.  Wemher  Von 
Braun,  rather  ihan  college  freshmen  or 
Dr.  Benjamin  Ispock,  on  questions  of 
space  travel,  bif;  no  one  proposes  to  call 
Dr.  Von  Braun  io  treat  a  sick  child. 

These  offlcer$  tell  us  that  the  way  to 
bring  peace  in  Vietnam  is  to  end  the  war 
by  winning  it.  1  They  say  unanimously 
that  our  Armed  Forces  can  do  this,  with 
conventional  weapons,  within  6  to  8 
weeks.  AU  that  ^  required  is  to  free  our 
fighting  men  frpm  the  political  restric- 
tions which  forbid  victory. 

Had  President  Johnson  followed  their 
advice  then,  thf  war  in  Vietnam  would 
have  been  over  14  months  ago.  If  Presi- 
dent Nixon  folldws  their  advice  now  the 
war  will  be  ove^  this  year.  And  we  will 
be  able  to  bringi  home,  not  only  our  sol- 
diers, but  also  our  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ^  include  the  petition,  to- 
gether with  an  article  from  the  March 
1968  issue  of  Science  &  Mechanics  mag- 
azine, setting  forth  the  views  of  12  other 
illustrious  Ameiican  officers,  following 
my  remarks: 
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Petttioi*  ro«  Reokbss  or  Grievances  by  Re- 
■miED  Ofnc^ui  or  Rank  and  Expzriekce 
Whereas  we  who  have  served  our  country 
long  and  faithfully  are  grieved  and  shocked 
at  the  manner  In  which  the  war  In  Vietnam 
Is  being  conducted,  wasting  our  blood  and 
treasure  without  hope  of  victory,  and 

Whereas  experienced  professionals  all  agree 
that  the  control  of  the  conduct  of  the  war 
cannot  be  successfully  concluded  from 
Washington  by  civilian  politicians  not  fitted 
by  training  or  experience,  and  some  of  doubt- 
ful devotion  to  this  country,  and 

Whereas  many  of  our  greatest  former  mili- 
tary leaders  have  publicly  stated  In  Science 
it  Mechanics  Magazine  of  March  1968  that 
this  war  can  be  won  In  6  or  8  weeks  or  less: 
Therefore,  we  respectfully  petition  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  First  Amendment  of  the  C!on- 
stltutlon  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America, 
for  a  redress  of  these  grievances : 

1.  That  the  Congress  assert  Its  constitu- 
tional right  and  duty  by  declaring  war 
against  North  Vietnam. 

a.  That  the  Chief  Executive  mobilize  our 
armed  forces  according  to  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

3.  That  the  military  commander  In  the 
theatre  of  war  be  given  the  responsibility 
and  authority  for  Its  rapid  and  victorious 
concl  vision. 

4.  That  the  U.S.  Government  Inform  all 
nations  concerned  that  we  are  at  war  with 
North  Vietnam  and  will  consider  any  assist- 
ance In  whatever  form  given  to  that  country 
as  an  act  of  war  against  the  U.S.A. 

5.  That  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  secure  the  services  of  the  600,000  Free 
Chinese  Armed  Forces  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  as  offered  by  Free  China. 

6.  That  P.L.  87-297.  The  Arms  Control  & 
Disarmament  Act,  be  Instantly  repealed. 

7.  That  every  person  In  public  office  or 
military  command  whose  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  and  Its  Constitution  Is  by  their 
acts  shown  to  be  diluted  by  other  loyalties 
Inimical  thereto,  such  as  World  Government 
or  Limited  World  Government,  be  promptly 
cashiered  or  Impeached  as  provided  In  the 
United  States  Constitution. 

8.  That  the  criminally  insane  i>ollcy  of  re- 
laying our  strategic  and  tactical  plans  for 
conduct  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  to  the  com- 
munist controlled  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  be  stopped  Instantly. 

SlGNATTJHES  TO  PeTTTION 

Note. — General  Cates,  before  signing  the 
petition,  deleted  paragraph  #5  and  made  the 
following  comment  concerning  paragraph 
it  1 :  "The  time  has  come.  In  my  opinion,  to 
do  one  or  two  things.  Either  admit  a  defeat 
and  execute  a  gradual  withdrawal  or  declare 
war  and  prosecute  It  to  the  fullest.  The  latter 
Is  strongly  recommended." 

Gen.  Clifton  B.  Catee,  USMC  (Ret.)  Former 
Commandant,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Gen.  Edwin  A.  Pollock,  USMC  (Ret.K  Bat- 
talion Commander,  landing  on  Guadalcanal, 
Commanding  General,  2nd  Marine  Division 
Commanding  General.  1st  Marine  Division  In 
Korea,  1962-1963,  Commanding  General,  Ma- 
rine Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Parrls  Island,  S.C, 
Commandant.  Marine  Corps  Schools.  Quan- 
tlco,  Virginia,  Commanding  General,  Fleet 
Marine  Forces,  Pacific,  Commanding  Gen- 
eral, Fleet  Marine  Forces,  Atlantic. 

Lt.  Gen.  P.  A.  del  Valle,  USMC  (Ret.) .  Cc«n- 
mandlng  Artillery,  Guadacanal,  Command- 
ing Artillery,  3rd  Amphibious  Corps,  Guam. 
Commanding,  ist  Marine  Division.  Okinawa. 
Inspector  General.  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Di- 
rector of  Personnel.  U.S.  Marine  Corps.' 

V.  Adm.  Ralph  W.  Christie.  USN  (Ret.), 
Commander  Submarines,  Southwest  Pacific 
WW.  n. 

Lt.  Gen.  Ralph  J.  Mitchell.  USMC  (Ret.), 
Commander,  Marine  Air  SOPAC,  W.W  n. 
Commander,    Air    SOPAC,    WW.    IT.    Com- 
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mander.  Air  SOLS,  W.W.  IT,  Commander  Air 
N0R8OLS,  W.W.  n. 

Lt.  Gen.  James  P.  Rlseley,  USMC  (Ret), 
Forty-one  years  of  military  service;  last  troop 
command,  1  Prov.  Corps,  Army  and  3rd  Ma- 
rine Division  In  Japan,  1954-55. 

Lt.  Gen.  George  E.  Stratemeyer,  USAP 
(Ret),  Commanding  General,  Far  East  Air 
Forces  under  General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
Mac  Arthur. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  A.  Wllloughby.  AUS 
(Ret.),  Asst.  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2.  to  Geneml 
of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur. 

R.  Adm.  Chester  Ward.  USN  (Ret.) ,  Former 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy. 

R.  Adm.  Joseph  H.  Nevlna,  Jr.,  USN  (Ret.) 
Principal  Command:  Commanding  Amphib- 
ious Attack  Group  wth  Marines  embarkea 
In  Sixth  Fleet. 
R.  Adm.  John  G.  Crommelln,  USN  (Ret.). 
Brig.  Gen.  Hanson  R.  Thyng,  USAF  (Ret.;, 
Air  Defense  Command. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  C.  Lemly,  USMC  (Ret  ) 
Last  Command;    Marine  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand One,  Marine  Air  Wing  Two,  Okinawa 
Ryukyus. 

Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  S.  Bibb,  AUS  (Ret.). 
Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Lee  Scott.  Jr.,  USAF 
(Ret.),  Former  Director,  Information,  USAF 
Fighter  Commander  for  General  C.  L.  Chen- 
nault  in  China  1942-43;  Commanding  Officer 
23rd  Fighter  Group  In  China.  388  combat 
missions;  Fighter  Ace  with  13  confirmed  vic- 
tories In  aerial  combat.  Author:  "God  Is  My 
Co-Pllot"  and  a  dozen  other  books;  At  pres- 
ent. Senior  Vice-President  American  Triad 
Corp..  Tacoma.  Washington. 

Brig.   Gen.   William  L.   Lee,  USAP    (Ret  ) 
Commanded   the  49th  Bomb'  Wing  in  Italy 
during  W.W.  n  and  the  13th  Force  in  the 
Philippines,  1954-56. 

Capt.  E.  C.  Beck.  USN  (Ret.) . 
Lt.    Col.    Charles    Richardson,    Jr.,    JAGC 
(Ret.). 

Lt.   Col.   John   L.   Hltchings.   AUS    (Ret  ) 
Flying  Instructor.  WW.  I,  Commanded  Antl- 
Alrcraft  Group  In  S.W.  Pacific,  WW.  U. 

Col.    Charles    Ellis.    Cavalry    AUS    (Ret  ) 
W.W.   I,    WW.    II,    Comdg.    91st   Cav     RCN 
Sqdn  Sc  3  Task  Forces  WW.   II;   Chairman 
Nat.  Def.  Committee,  MUltary  Order  of  the 
World  Wars. 

Cmdr.  Homer  Brett,  Jr.,  USNR  (Ret.) . 
Capt.  Prank  Stoutenburgh.  S.C,  USN. 
Col.  H.  A.  Mathews,  AUS  (Ret.) . 
Capt.  B.  Y.  Ramsey,  Jr.,  USN  (Ret.) . 
Lt.  Col.  Matthew  P.  McKeon.  AUS  (Ret.) . 
Capt.  Medrick  G.  Johnson,  USAF  (Ret ) 
Lt.  John  C.  Williams.  USN  (Res.).  Thirteen 
letters  of   commendation   In   thirteen  years 
conmilssloned  service. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  B.  Moran.  USA  (Ret.) . 
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Mr.  Thomas  Crompton,  Commander,  Mac- 
Arthur  Poet,  V.F.W. 

The  Honorable  John  G.  Schmlt,  State 
Senator,  California. 

Wk  Can  Win  the  War  in  6  Weeks 
(Note. — Why  is  the  world's  most  jxrwerful 
nation  being  frustrated  In  Its  attempt  to 
defeat  Its  relatively  tiny  Vietnamese  foe? 
Science  &  Mechanics  sent  vn-lter  Lloyd 
Mallan  to  Washington  to  get  the  views  of 
military  experts  on  this  question.  His  sur- 
prising and  Informative  findings  are  reported 
here. ) 

(By  Lloyd  Mallan) 
I  spoke  with  a  dozen  top-ranking  m.'.ltary 
officers,  most  of  them  at  great  length,  as  the 
basis  for  this  exclusive  article.  Among  these 
leaders  are  two  former  Chairmen  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  a  famed  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, a  retired  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
two  Vice  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  and 
the  former  :;ommander-ln-Chlef  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Ail  Command  (SAC) .  Two  of  the  dozen, 
still  on  active  duty,  cannot  be  named  or  even 
Identified  as  to  their  military  departments. 
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The  others  are  Identified  by  their  ranks  and 

positions  below:  <-,v,.., 

1  General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

2  General  Nathan  F.  Twining,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

3  Ancnymous,  General.  U.S.  Army. 

4.  Aamlral  Arielgh  A.  Burke,  former  Chief 
o-  Naval  Operations. 

5.  General  George  H.  Decker,  former  Army 

Chief  of  Staff.  „ 

6  General  Frederic  H.  Smith.  Jr.,  Former 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  Air  Force. 

7  General  Thomas  S.  Power,  former  Com- 
mmder-ln-Chlef.  Strategic  Air  Command. 

8.  Lieutenant  General  Ira  C.  Eaker,  former 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  Air  Force. 

9  Lieutenant  General  Arthur  G.  Trudeau, 
former  Army  Chief  of  Research  and  Devel- 

°''lO*'MaJor  General  Gilbert  L.  Meyers,  for- 
mer Deputy  Commander  of  both  the  Second 
Air  Division.  Pacific  Air  Force,  and  the 
Seventh  Air  Force  In  Vietnam. 

11  Brigadier  General  Henry  C.  HugUn,  for- 
mer U  S  Representative  to  the  NATO  Military 
Committee  and  Standing  Group  and  pr^- 
ently  Senior  Military  Scientist  with  TEMPO. 
General  Electric  Company's  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced Studies.  ,      TT  G 

12.  Anonymous,     Brigadier     General,    U.b. 
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If  you  are  a  parent  with  draft-age  sons. 
If  you  are  any  draft-age  male.  If  you  are  sim- 
ply a  decent  American  who  desires  all  peo- 
ples of  the  worid  to  live  In  peace  and  free- 
dom—then you  will  be  happy  to  learn  that 
the  war  against  North  Vietnam  can  be  Irrev- 
ocably won  m  six  weeks.  It  may  also  make 
vou  happy  to  know  that  Communist  Intimi- 
dations and  aggressions  In  the  free  areas  of 
Asia  can  also  be  struck  a  paralyzing  blow  In 
that  same  brief  frame  of  time. 

And  once  the  war  In  the  North  is  ended, 
the  remaining  Vletcong  guerrillas  m  the 
South  could  be  conquered  within  six 
months— their  tactics  of  terror  and  murder 
reduced  to  sporadic  individual  acts  of  des- 
peration. Eventually,  these,  too,  would  van- 
ish under  pressure  from  the  free  Vietnamese 

people. 

The  foregoing  time-estimates  for  victory 
In  Vietnam  are  based  on  serious,  lengthy 
discussions  with  some  of  the  most  experi- 
enced and  astute  military  strategists  In  this 
country.  Not  one  of  these  military  authorities 
knew  m  advance  what  the  others  had  told 
me  Yet  every  one  of  them  was  In  strict  agree- 
ment with  every  other  one.  They  were  also 
unanimous  In  their  confidence  that  neither 
Russia  nor  Red  China  would  dare  step  In 
physically  to  confront  us— if  we  did  what  we 
have  to  do  for  victory.  . 

Here  are  their  recommendations  for  a  quick 
victory  In  Vietnam: 

Officially  declare  a  state  of  war  against 
the  Hanoi  Government. 

Immediately  close  the  port  of  Haiphong, 
through  which  Hanoi  receives  at  least  70  per- 
cent of  her  war  supplies. 

Invade  the  North  above  the  17th  Parallel. 
Swiftly  destroy  all  targets  of  consequence, 
after    first    warning   the    North    Vietnamese 
people  to  get  out  of  the  target  areas. 

Warn  Red  China  and  Russia  that  we  are 
now  legally  at  war  vrith  North  Vietnam— 
and  that  any  attempt  to  supply  the  North 
with  arms  would  be  answered  militarily  as 
an  overt  act  of  war  against  us. 

Harsh  as  these  measures  may  appear  to  be, 
they  are  the  only  way  abruptly  to  stop  a  war 
that  may  go  on  for  another  five,  ten  or  more 
years- if  It  continues  to  be  fought  as  at 
present. 

The  average  person — no  matter  how  well- 
informed  he  may  be  in  other  matters — can- 
not possibly  know  what  goes  on  behind 
the  scenes  of  Government.  He  cannot  know 
the  spurious  poUUcal  "reasoning"  that  de- 
termines why  we  are  fighUng  a  war  in  a 
weak-sister  manner  ttiat  is  unprecedented 
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throughout  the  history  of  mlUtary  science— 
when  we  have  the  strength  to  squash  North 
Vietnam  in  practically  a  single  blow. 

Peeling  that  the  American  public  has  an 
inalienable  right  to  know  why  our  Govern- 
ment is  not  doing  Just  this.  Science  &  Me- 
chanics assigned  me  to  the  task  of  finding  an 
answer  The  task  took  three  months  of  steady 
digging  and  interviewing  for  behind-the- 
scenes  information. 

My  first  bit  of  Information  was  surprising: 
I  tried  the  Pentagon  and  discovered  that  no 
military  officer  of  either  high  or  low  rank  was 
permitted  to  talk  about  why  we  are  doing 
things  the  way  we  are  In  Vietnam.  They  are 
allowed  to  give  you  a  'brieflng"  on  the  way 
things  are  going  In  the  war.  but  they  are  not 
allowed  to  give  you  their  personal  criti- 
cisms—even  "off-the-record."  As  one  Public 
Affairs  Officer  In  the  Department  cf  Defense 
explained  It  to  me:  "Even  If  you  would  not 
attribute  your  quotes  to  a  specific  officer, 
his  name  would  be  known  after  you  pub- 
lished your  article— because  there  would  be 
a  record  here  of  the  officers  we  cleared  you 
with  for  Interviews.  That  record  Is  man- 
datory." 

In  other  words,  the  press  of  this  free  na- 
tion does  not  have  a  right  to  inform  the 
public  about  Government  policies  that  could 
be  wrong.  I  was  effectively  blocked  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  at  the  very  beginning— 
or  so  they  thought.  Since  I  happen  to  have 
a  few  old  friends  in  the  Pentagon  who  are 
willing  to  see  me  without  the  Intervention  of 
the  DoD  Public  Affairs  people,  I  went  directly 
to  one  of  them  who  had  spent  more  than  a 
year  in  Vietnam  and  was  not  long  back  in 
his  new  job  To  make  things  "legal, '  I  talked 
with  him  outside  of  the  Pentagon.  Although 
I  cannot  Identify  either  him  or  the  military 
department  In  which  he  works  (otherwise  he 
would  be  in  deep  trouble) .  I  can  say  that  he 
is  a  ranking  officer  with  considerable  experi- 
ence. Here's  what  he  told  me: 

•I  cant  understand  the  way  we're  fight- 
ing this  war.  We  knew  about  the  SAM  (Rus- 
sian Surface-to-Alr  Missile)  sites  at  least  five 
months  before  the  first  one  was  fired— and 
we  did  not  knock  them  out  for  fear  of  kilUng 
Russians  working  on  them!  Now  the  SAMs 
are  killing  our  boys.  So  now  we  attack  those 
missile  sites— after  the  enemy  has  had  a 
chance  to  protect  them  with  modern  radar- 
controlled  weapons. 

"In  fact,  our  slowpoke  way  of  fighting  this 
war  has  given  the  enemy  the  time  and  se- 
curity to  build  up  the  most  concentrated 
antiaircraft  firepower  In  military  history." 
What  would  he  suggest  doing  to  win  the 
war  faster  than  we  are  now  doing? 

"Although  the  element  of  surprise  Is  now 
gone,"  he  answered,  "the  North  could  be 
paralyzed  quickly  with  an  all-out  invasion 
by  air,  sea  and  land.  Blockade  all  of  Hanoi's 
harbors.  We  could  do  this  effectively  by  filling 
some  of  our  old  Liberty  Ships  with  cement, 
drive  them  on  up  there  to  the  harbor-mouths 
and  scuttle  them— sink  them  in  the  shallow 
waters.  Of  course,  they  would  have  to  be  con- 
voyed to  their  scuttling  destination  by  our 
Navy  and  protected  against  enemy  fire  by 
both  the  Navy  and  our  Air  Force.  But  It  can 
be  done.  ^     ^ 

■I  would  also  mine  the  Haiphong  harbor. 
It  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  drop  the 
mines  from  our  aircraft.  Hell,  the  enemy  has 
mined  the  harbor  at  Saigon— and  caused  a 
lot  of  damage  to  our  shipping.  Why  don't  we 
do  the  same  thing  to  North  Vietnam? 

"MeanwhUe,  an  amphibious  landing  of  our 
forces  in  the  area  surrounding  Haiphong 
would  be  decisive.  It  would  force  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  hand.  He  would  have  to  recall  his 
troops  from  the  South  to  fight  for  survival 
In  his  own  homeland.  And  I  might  mention 
that  our  firepower  Is  superior  to  that  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army.  Another  factor,  an 
extremely  vital  one,  in  this  kind  of  invasion 
is  the  psychological  one.  The  people  of  North 
Vietnam  would  see  that  we  meant  business. 
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It  would  shake  them  up.  And  Ho  would  be 
faced  with  internal  dissent  as  well  as  with 
external  military  force. 

•Add  to  this  an  Invasion  over  the  nth  Paral- 
lel and  concentrated  bombardment  of  every 
Important  target  by  air  and  sea — and  the  war 
In  the  North  would  be  finished  within  six 
weeks." 

"But  how  about  the  Vletcong  in  the 
South?"  I  asked.  "Wouldn't  they  continue  to 
fight  their  guerrilla  war  against  Saigon?" 

"They  would — for  awhile,"  he  said.  "But 
anyone  who  wants  to  fight  effectively  needs 
food  as  well  as  arms.  Their  major  supply  of 
both  would  be  cut  off  with  the  defeat  of 
Hanoi.  Then  you  blockade  the  borders  of 
Cambodia  and  Laos — and  you  cut  off  their 
minor  sources  of  supply.  The  Vletcong 
couldn't  last.  They  would  Just  dry  up  and 
drop  off  the  trees." 

There  remained  a  great  big  question:  why 
are  we  not  fighting  the  war  In  Vietnam  the 
way  It  should  be  fought?  I  asked  this  of  an- 
other officer,  even  higher  In  rank  and  broader 
In  experience.  Understandably  he  wants  to 
remain  anonymous.  His  answer  was:  "Poll- 
tics.  pe€>ple  who  mistrust  the  military, 
naivete  and  fear  resulting  from  misinforma- 
tion. Another  Important  quality  Involved  Is 
the  concept  of  'flexible  response,'  which  was 
derived  from  the  personal  aspirations  of  a 
single  individual." 

This  very  high-ranking  military  officer  then 
told  me  the  following  story: 

"Just  after  the  Air  Force  was  disengaged 
from  Army  control  and  set  up  as  a  separate 
mlUtary  department,  the  emphasis  was  being 
placed  on  air  power.  At  the  time.  President 
Elsenhower  saw  the  vital  importance  of 
building  a  powerful  Air  Force,  second  to 
none  in  the  world.  So  the  biggest  portion  of 
the  Defense  budget  went  into  realizing  this 
aim. 

"General  Maxwell  Taylor,  then  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  resented  this.  He  personally  had  two 
dislikes.  Number  one,  with  a  vengeance,  was 
the  Air  Force.  Number  two.  ■with  lesser  in- 
tensity, was  the  Navy.  He  saw  the  Army  being 
neglected,  losing  the  elite  prestige  it  had 
held  during  all  the  years  before.  He  tried 
persistently  to  persuade  the  President  to 
build  up  the  Army  rather  than  the  Air  Force. 
His  reasoning  was  that,  if  a  shooting  war  ever 
again  got  started,  there  would  be  a  huge 
vacuum  if  the  Army  were  not  supported. 

"Ike  wouldn't  buy  this  reasoning.  There 
are  some  enemy  armies — the  Red  Chinese, 
for  Instance,  with  their  multitudes  of  po- 
tential conscripts — that  you  cannot  effective- 
ly fight  with  a  land  army.  But  you  can  de- 
stroy an  enemy's  capability  to  support  an 
army  with  superior  firepower  from  the  air 
and  sea:  you  knock  out  his  means  of  com- 
munication, industrial  production  and  food 
production.  Thereby  you  paralyze  not  only 
an  enemy's  capability  but  his  will  to  wage 
war.  So  who  cares  about  the  vacuum?  You 
can't  step  Into  It  anyway. 

"Nevertheless,  General  Taylor  continued  to 
badger  General  Elsenhower  about  the  need 
to  fill  that  vacuiun.  He  finally  went  to  his 
friends  In  the  Congress,  asking  them  to  put 
pressure  on  the  President.  Ike  got  mad.  He 
called  Taylor  in  and  very  firmly  demanded 
that  Taylor  stop  hitting  away  at  the  subject 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  elsewhere. 

"General  Taylor  was  silenced  until  a  new 
President  was  elected.  Then  he  went  to  JFK 
with  his  old  pitch.  He  also  proposed  a  new 
approach  to  warfare — because  he  wanted  to 
get  some  Army  troops  into  Vietnam.  (During 
Ike's  Administration,  a  comparative  handful 
of  U.S.  military  advisors  had  been  sent  to 
Vietnam  at  the  request  for  aid  of  the  Saigon 
Government.  And  Ike  had  Insisted  that  these 
advisors  wear  civilian  clothes.)  Taylor's  new 
plan  would  be  step  one  toward  rebuilding 
the  Army's  prestige  and  power. 

"He  proposed  the  present  system  of  minor 
escalations:  hit  an  enemy,  but  not  too  hard, 
and  stop  and  wait  tc  see  what  he  will  do 
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next.  This  was  tihe  theory  of  'flexible  re- 
sponse.' It  Is  h  slow-moving  way  to  fight  a 
war  because  It  ke^ps  you  basically  on  the  de- 
fensive. But  It  s^ved  Its  purpose  for  Gen- 
eral Taylor. 

"The  Idea  appealed  to  President  Kennedy 
and  his  Inteliectval  advisers  In  the  White 
House,  Departmeiic  of  State  and  Department 
of  Defense.  Most  of  them  mistrusted  the  mili- 
tary anyway  The*  thought  that  this  would 
be  a  'humane'  way  to  show  the  enemy  we 
were  supporting  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment— without  any  danger  of  an  actual 
confrontation  with  Red  China  or  the  Soviet 
Union.  ' 

"After  they  bought  the  Idea.  General  Tay- 
lor saw  his  Arm^  gradually  come  to  life 
again.  The  compaitetlvely  few  American  mili- 
tary advisers  wearing  civilian  clothes  in  Viet- 
nam under  Elsenht>wer  soon  expanded  to  16,- 
000  troops  In  uniform  under  Kennedy,  Be- 
cause the  'flexible-response'  technique  ac- 
tually bought  tln^e  for  the  enemy  to  infil- 
trate more  and  mere  troops  from  the  North 
into  the  South,  th>  United  States  was  forced 
to  meet  the  challenge  by  sending  an  ever-In- 
creasing number  oi  troops  to  Vietnam.  As 
of  right  now  (mid-November  1967).  there 
are  almost  a  half-ijilllion  of  our  men  in  Viet- 
nam, much  more  jthan  half  of  them  being 
troops  of  the  U  S(  Army.  Little  more  than 
ten  percent  of  the^  are  Air  Force  and  Navy 
personnel.  I 

"So  undftr  LBJ,  I  the  war  has  escalated  in 
terms  of  men  an^  firepower  But  both  are 
restricted  to  a  'flexible  response' — which  is 
not  so  flexible  aftor  all.  because  it  places  us 
m  an  unscientific  stralghtjacltet  of  limiting 
our  objectives.  In  \ne  minds  of  those  civilian 
Government  Intellectual  advisers  to  the 
President,  the  phrase  "Limited  War'  has  been 
equated  with  "Lirilted  Warfare.'  And  this 
is  a  no-win  policy. ' 

After  listening  td  this  story.  I  was  stunned. 
It  Just  couldn't  be  true  that  a  tiny  group  of 
Intellectual  advise: -s  could  control  the  des- 
tiny of  the  most  fowerful  nation  on  Earth. 
Whether  or  not  tliey  were  sincere  in  their 
beliefs  is  beside  thu  point.  I  decided  to  check 
out  the  story  at  its  source:  I  phoned  General 
Maxwell  D.  Taylo  •,  now  retired  from  the 
Army,  at  his  hom<  in  Washington.  D.C.  He 
was  at  woric  and  his  wife  gave  me  the  phone 
numbers  for  his  I  wo  offices.  One  of  these 
was  in  the  White  House.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  and  I  could  not  reach  him.  But 
next  morning  I  caught  him  in  at  home. 
Here's  how  our  brief  conversation  went: 

"I'm  Lloyd  Mallai  from  Davis  Publications 
In  New  York." 
"Yes.  What  can  I  do  for  you?" 
"One  of  our  magizines  Science  (Si  Mechan- 
ics, is  trying  to  do  iji  objective  article  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  fro  n  a  military  point  of  view. 
I  wonder  If  you'd  m  ind  answering  a  few  ques- 
tions?" 
"No.   I'm  not  I'oi    quotation,   thank  you." 
"Well,  at  least,  ca  a  you  give  me  some  back- 
ground Informatioi  ?" 

"No.    Just    read     (he    laughed)    .  .  .  Just 
read   the   record.    lA   pause.)    Call    General 
( Earl)  Wheeler.  He'i  i  on  duty.  I'm  not." 
"I  did  try  the  Pentagon   They  wont  talk." 
"Well  (another  li.ugh).  they're  the  people 
that  ought  to  talk.  I'm  Just  another  private 
citizen,   out   here     eading    the   newspaper" 
That  was  it.  But  I  was  curious  about  his 
having  an  office   in    the  White  House,  so  I 
phoned  to  ask  for  his  title.  General  Taylor 
wears  two  hats  in  the  White  House.  He  is 
Special  Consultant  to  the  President  and  a 
member  of  the   Pri«ident's  Foreign  Intelli- 
gence  Advisory   Boiird.   Some   "private  citi- 
zen"! 

My  two  imonymous  military  friends  bad 
earlier  given  me  an  excellent  suggeetlon:  try 
to  get  in  touch  wlttj  general  officers  of  out- 
standing experience  and  insight,  who  are 
now  retired.  No  Piintagon  restrictions  can 
prevent  them  from  talking  and  being  quoted 
by  name.  They  suggested   a  few  names  to 
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start  and  this  led  me  to  others.  Altogether  I 
Interviewed  nine  generals  and  an  admiral. 
All  of  them  took  valuable  time  aw«y  from 
other  work  to  talk  with  me  for  periods  of 
one  to  two-and-a-half  hours. 

I  win  now  present  their  cases  for  a  quick 
end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  trying  to  list 
them  In  the  order  of  their  position  and  rank, 
as  well  as  alphabetically  in  these  terms 
wherever  possible. 

Air  Force  General  Nathan  P.  Twining  is  a 
former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  the  recipient  of  27  medals  from  the 
United  States  and  numerous  foreign  govern- 
ments In  recognition  of  his  skill  and  courage. 
During  World  War  II,  among  many  other  du- 
ties, he  was  respectively  Commander  of  the 
Mediterranean  Allied  Strategic  Forces  and 
Commander  of  the  20th  Air  Force  in  the 
Pacific. 

General  Twining  feels  most  strongly  that 
"either  we  should  hit  the  North  of  Vietnam 
with  everything  we've  got,  bring  them  to 
their  knees  fast — or  get  out.  My  own  opin- 
ion is  that  we  should  declare  a  state  of  war 
and  invade  the  North.  Then  we  could  legally 
blockade,  the  harbor  of  Haiphong — and  sink 
any  foreign  shipping  that  attempts  to  vio- 
late the  blockade.  Running  the  blockade 
would  be  a  tacit  act  of  war  against  vis— and 
the  Russians  as  well  as  Red  China  and  any 
other  nation  supplying  the  North  well  know 
this. " 

He  is  not  worried  one  bit  about  China  or 
Russia  coming  into  a  war  against  us.  He  is 
only  worried  that  the  longer  we  wait  to 
finish  the  Job,  the  more  strength  we're  al- 
lowing the  enemy  to  build.  "I  would  tell 
them  all  that  we're  changing  our  strategy, 
that  as  of  right  now  we  are  starting  a  new 
war.  I'd  ask  them  to  get  their  people  out  of 
Important  target  areas — and  then  I'd  lower 
the  boom  on  them!  We'd  win  that  kind  of  a 
war  real  fast." 

Regarding  the  desultory  way  we  are  now 
fighting  in  Vietnam  and  the  way  In  which 
we  give  Hanoi  sanctuaries  to  build  strength 
by  stating  that  certain  targets  are  off-Umlts 
to  our  flyers,  General  Twining  has  this  to 
say:  "I  played  a  lot  of  football  in  my  day. 
You  are  In  there  to  win  the  game,  so  you 
don't  ever  tell  the  opposing  team  when  you 
are  going  to  try  a  pass  or  make  an  end  rtm. 
But  this  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  In 
Vietnam.  We  even  tell  Ho  that  we  have  no 
Intention  of  destroying  either  his  economy 
or  Government.  Therefore  he  knows  that 
there  are  vitally  Important  targets  we  can- 
not destroy." 

General  Twining  told  me  an  exceptionally 
interesting  inside  story  to  illustrate  how 
Russia  and  Red  China  have  our  Govern- 
ment's civilian  advisers  hoodwinked — and 
how  these  same  advisers  can  Impress  their 
views  upon  the  highest  office  In  the  land, 
unless  at  least  one  person  with  ranking  au- 
thority bothers  to  investigate  all  sides  of  the 
issue.  The  issue  In  this  case  was  the  crisis  in 
Lebanon,  when  the  Russians  were  preparing 
to  send  in  their  tanks  and  armies  to  take 
over  that  small  Middle  Eastern  nation.  If 
the  Kremlin  could  take  over  Lebanon,  they 
would  feel  confident  to  attempt  other  coups 
among  the  Cento  (Central  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion )  and  even  the  NATO  nations.  President 
Elsenhower  was  worried  about  engaging  us 
in  a  war  with  Russia  If  we  took  military 
steps  to  prevent  a  Kremlin  Invasion  of 
Lebanon.  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  was  even  more  deeply  disturbed  be- 
cause the  President  was  depending  upon  his 
advice. 

At  two  o'clock  In  the  morning  on  the  day 
of  decision,  General  Twining  received  a 
phone  call  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  was  asked  to 
come  over  and  discuss  the  situation  from  a 
military  point  of  view.  The  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment had  requested  American  troops  to 
thwart  the  Kremlin,  but  Dulles'  civilian  ad- 
visers had  warned  him  that   by  malting  a 
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show  of  force  In  Lebanon,  World  War  III 
would  be  started. 

Twining  found  Dulles  pacing  the  floor 
when  he  arrived.  The  Secretary's  first  words 
were:  "Nate.  I  want  you  to  advise  me  about 
this.  Is  there  any  real  danger  that  the  pres- 
ence of  our  troops  In  Lebanon  would  cause 
the  Russians  and  their  allies  to  go  to  war 
against  us?" 

The  Chairman  shook  his  head.  "Negative 
Not  a  chance."  he  answered.  "They  know  our 
response  would  be  massive — and  our  power 
Is  superior  to  theirs." 

"Are  you  absolutely  sure  of  this?  "  asked 
Dulles. 

"Nobody  can  be  absolutely  sure  of  any- 
thing,"" .said  Twining.  "But  I  am  sure  as 
anybody  can  be  that  It  will  not  happen." 

Dulles  was  still  disturbed.  "If  that's  the 
real  truth,  why  are  my  advisers  so  worried?" 
"'I  don"t  know,'"  answered  General  Twining. 
"But  maybe  they  misread  the  situation  and 
underestimate  our  military  strength — some- 
thing that  the  Russians  never  do.  But  if 
you  want.  I'll  phone  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
ask  them  to  come  over  here  and  verify  what 
I've  Just  told  you.  They'll  tell  you,  I'm  sure, 
that  the  real  danger  to  world  peace  would  be 
to  allow  the  Soviets  to  get  away  with  ihi.s 
maneuver." 

The  Secretary  of  State  smiled  "That  won't 
be  necessary,  Nate.  I've  known  you  for  a 
number  of  years  and  asked  your  opinion;; 
on  many  serioiis  questions.  You've  never  let 
me  down  yet.  Go  back  home  and  go  to  bed  ' 
Not  long  after  that  early  morning  meeting. 
more  than  3,000  Marines  were  landing  on  the 
shores  of  Lebanon.  Khrushchev,  who  had 
been  loudly  rattling  his  tanks  and  rocket.s. 
never  sent  a  single  weapon  to  stop  them. 

According  to  General  Nathan  Twining. 
John  Foster  Dulles  was  one  Secretary  of  State 
who  wanted  to  stay  on  top  of  military  mat- 
ters. He  frequently  consulted  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  for  information  about  current 
opinions  and  strengths.  He  understood  that 
the  validity  and  effectiveness  of  any  foreign 
policy  are  dependent  upon  the  military  force 
ready  to  back  it  up. 

This  Is  something  that  the  civilian  intel- 
lectual advisers  in  the  White  House.  State 
Department,  and  Department  of  Defense  have 
yet  to  learn.  Their  naivete  not  only  promotes 
the  concept  of  "fiexlble  response"  in  Vietnam 
but  goes  even  farther  afield  with  another 
concept:  that  of  military  parity.  They  feel 
that  by  reducing  our  own  military  power  to 
the  level  of  our  next  most  powerful  enemy, 
we  will  gain  the  confidence  of  that  enemy 
to  the  point  where  he  will  be  content  with  a 
status-qiio  deadlock.  In  other  words  the  Gov- 
ernment civilian  intellectual  advisors  feel 
that  the  destiny  of  this  nation  Is  In  their 
hands,  that  world  peace  can  be  maintained 
only  by  reducing  American  superiority  in 
arms  to  a  parity  with  Russian  military 
strength. 

As  General  "Twining  put  it  to  me:  "I  was 
never  afraid  of  our  military  superiority  caus- 
ing a  war.  I  knew  that  we  had  no  intention 
of  using  It  In  an  aggressive  way.  It  was  there 
solely  as  a  deterrent,  to  discourage  any  other 
major  power  who  is  a  potential  enemy  from 
attempting  acts  of  aggression."" 

One  thing  that  bothers  the  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  most  is  the  misuse  of 
airpower  in  Vietnam:  "'What  is  going  on 
there  now  might  someday  reduce  our  Air 
Force  to  a  small  ineffectual  fighting  force — 
when  we  wiU  most  sorely  need  it!  In  Viet- 
nam, the  role  of  airpower  is  being  pUyed 
down.  Research  and  development  of  new  air- 
craft is  practically  at  a  standstill.  And  every- 
thing in  Vietnam  is  controlled  from  Wash- 
ington— all  the  target-strike  decisions  are 
made  here,  none  by  commanders  in  the 
field — even  down  to  the  platoon  level  in  the 
case  of  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps." 

In  full  agreement  with  General  Twining 
alx)ut  the  way  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  oelng 
mishandled  is  Admiral  Arieigh  A.  Burke,  the 


only  man  ever  to  hold  the  position  of  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  for  three  successive  terms. 
During  Worid  War  II  in  the  Pacific,  he  be- 
came known  as  "31-knot  Burke"  because  he 
pushed  the  destroyers  under  his  command 
to  their  targets  at  Just  under  boiler-bursting 
speed.  The  nickname  Is  symbolic  of  how  you 
win  wars:  strike  fast,  hard  and  with  full 
force.  Admiral  Burke  was  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  Truce  Delegation  in  Korea  to 
neeotlate  with  the  Communists  for  a  military 
armistice— so  he  Is  well-familiar  with  the 
sneaky  and  evasive  tactics  of  the  Reds.  He  has 
been  decorated  many  times  for  "extraordi- 
nary heroism,"  for  ""conspicuous  gallantry 
and  intrepidity."  for  "exceptionally  merito- 
rious service  to  the  Government  of  the  Unltea 
States"  and  for  "exceptionally  meritorious 
conduct."  He  has  received  three  Distin- 
guished service  Medals  and  three  Legion  or 
Merit  awards. 

At  present.  Admiral  Burke  is  Director  for 
the  Center  of  Strategic  Studies  of  George- 
town University.  I  spent  more  than  two 
hours  with  him  in  his  spacious  oak- paneled 
office.  Against  the  wall  facing  his  desk  are 
three  flags:  flanking  each  side  of  the  cen- 
trally placed  American  Flag  are  the  Navy 
Department  Flag  and  his  personal  4-Star  Flag 
as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  A  large  ashtray 
on  his  desk  Is  filled  with  pipes.  Shortly  after 
we  shook  hands,  he  picked  up  a  pipe,  filled  t 
vrtth  tobacco— and  then  forgot  to  light  it 
as  we  talked. 

Well  over  six  feet  tall,  he  stood  up  and 
paced  the  roMn  to  emphasize  his  answers 
to  my  questions.  There  was  an  interesting 
contradiction  In  his  quietly  philosophical  at- 
titude as  he  made  emphatic  points. 

When  I  asked  him:  "What  woxild  you  do 
to  win  the  war  in  Vietnam?  his  answer  was 
Instantaneous. 

"I  would  put  our  entire  nation  on  a  war 
footing.  Mobilize  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  Go  into  mass-producUon  of  air- 
planes, take  battleships  out  of  mo.hballs 
(we  are  only  Just  now  beginning  to  use  the 
"New  Jersey").  I'd  call  up  the  reserves.  "Then 
I  would  attack  the  enemy  on  all  fronts— 
and  show  him  that  we  really  mean  what  we 
are  doing,  that  we  want  to  win. 

'"Individuals  always  act  on  an  emotional 
basis— not  on  the  basis  of  logic.  When  an 
enemy  sees  that  you  mean  to  win,  his  emo- 
tional response  will  be  to  retreat.  He  may 
still  try  to  harass  you  and  come  back  at  you 
on  a  small  scale— but  if  you  convince  him 
that  you  are  out  to  win  he  will  psychologi- 
cally know  he  is  defeated.  Provided  you  have 
superior  war  power — as  we  do. 

""At  no  time  in  the  entire  history  of  war- 
fare has  a  war  been  won  through  minor  es- 
calations. Yet  this  is  what  we  are  doing  In 
Vietnam — using  minor  escalations.  So  the 
enemy  must  feel  that  he  can  hold  out.  His 
reasoning  goes:  'We're  not  being  hit  as  badly 
as  we  thought  we  would  be.  We  can  hold  out 
this  way  long  enough  for  the  peace-doves 
In  the  United  States  to  prevail." 

'"So  we  escalate  ten  percent  at  a  time — and 
each  time  the  enemy  feels  that  he's  not  being 
hit  so  hard  after  all  that  we're  not  hitting 
him  as  hard  as  we  can  hit  him,  if  we  wanted 
to. 

"Of  course,  if  you  go  all-out  to  convince 
an  enemv  that  you  really  mean  to  win.  It 
may  at  the  moment  appear  to  cost  more 
money.  But  it's  much  better  to  have  more 
men  and  equipment  than  you  need— than 
to  have  too  little. 

•"This  is  where  Mr.  McNamara  makes  a  sad 
mistake.  He  is  basically  interested  In  "cost- 
effectiveness":  'Do  I  get  the  maximum  value 
for  each  dollar  I  spend?  And  does  this  value 
represent  the  minimum  necessary  force  to 
maintain  our  military  strength?"  But  he  Is 
so  much  concerned  with  minute  details  that 
he  cannot  see  the  broad  picture.  He  is  lost 
m  a  mtirky  morass  of  details— yet  he  is  abso- 
lutely self-assured  that  he  is  correct. 

"Only  God  and  McNamara  know  they  are 
right. 
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"In  fact,  the  reason  that  Mr.  McNamara 
was  chosen  as  Secretary  of  Defense  by  the 
Administration  was  precisely  because  of  his 
attitude— his  Interest  In  saving  money— and 
not  in  saving  lives  or  equipment.  His  Is  truly 
a  political  job— and  not  a  military  one.  To 
hlm^  war  is  a  game  of  showmanship,  often  of 
salesmanship  but  rarely  of  a  deep  desire  to 

^""Then  there's  the  matter  of  body-counts. 
I  believe  this  was  Mr.  McNamara"s  Idea— to 
release  counts  on  the  number  of  enemy 
dead  versus  our  own  dead.  But  body-counts 
don"t  mean  a  thlng-they're  barbaric  to 
begin  with— because  you  don't  want  to  kill 
people:  you  want  to  paralyze  an  enemy  to 
the  point  where  he  is  convinced  that  he 
must  lose  If  he  continues  the  war. 

"We  are  not  doing  this  today  In  Vietnam. 
And  as  a  result,  our  own  people  are  becoming 
discouraged,  tired,  disinterested  and  disen- 
chanted. Many  of  them  want  us  to  pull  out  or 
Vietnam— and  that  would  be  fatal  now. 

"•We  cant  pull  out.  because  If  "e  do.  the 
Communists— and  the  world— would  think 
we  are  vsreak.  But  nobody  In  the  Pentagon-- 
partlcularly  Mr.  McNamara-among  the  c  - 
vlllan  planners  ever  asks  the  q^^f '°"  "^  "  !'« 
fall  with  our  present  attitude  In  Vietnam, 
what  Is  our  alternative  to  win  the  war?  We 
have  no  alternate  plan. 

"At  the  present  rate  of  minor  escalations  of 
the  war,  we'll  be  in  Vietnam  for  another  five 
or  six  years— or  more.  Maybe  we"ll  eventua  ly 
contradict  the  known  facts  of  military  his- 
tory and  win.  We  probably  will.  But  the  cost 
in  lives,  equipment  and  money  will  have  been 
tremendous."'  _. 

"Well  "  I  ask,  "if  we  take  your  approach 
toward  'winning  '.he  war,  how  about  the 
Soviet  Union  and  mainland  China?  There  are 
a  lot  of  intelligently  thoughtful  people  who 
feel  that  a  third  global  war  would  be  started 
if  we  invaded  North  Vietnam. 

Admiral  Burke  nodded  and  smiled. 
""YouTe  right.  Many  people  who  know  noth- 
ing about  military  science  are  afraid  of  "what 
Mainland  China  and  the  Soviets  would  do 
If  we  invaded  North  Vietnam— and  I  wouia 
invade  the  North  ar  well  as  mine  the  har- 
bors, Haiphong  and  all  the  rest.  In  the 
case  of  Red  China,  they  have  their  own  in- 
ternal political  problems.  Besides,  their  lo- 
gistics to  support  an  expeditionary  force  in 
Vietnam  would  be  formidable.  Our  Navy 
and  Air  Force  could  strike  and  destroy  vital 
targets  anywhere  inside  the  great  Chinese 
land  mass,  thereby  cutting  off  supplies  from 
the  Chinese  Army  In  Vietnam.  As  for  the 
USSR  their  logistics  would  be  also  formid- 
able—and their  economy  might  be  so 
strained  in  these  conditions  that  they  would 
Just  say  to  themselves:  "Ifs  not  worth  It. 
Let's  pull  out  altogether." 

""These  are  alternatives  that  the  Adminis- 
tration and  many  of  cur  people  never  seem 

to  consider."  , 

"Admiral  Burke.'"  "  said,  ""if  you  were  given 
full  command  of  the  wai  In  Vietnam,  how 
long  do  you  think  it  would  take  you  abso- 
lutely to  defeat  the  enemy?"" 

He  smiled  again.  "'Nobody  really  can  know 
how  long  it  will  tuke  to  win  a  war.  There 
are  too  many  variables  and  individuals  in- 
volved But  considering  th'  time  required  to 
mobilize  and  deploy  the  required  forces.  I 
would  guess  at  from  eight  weeks  to  three 
months.  At  any  rate.  It  would  be  a  much, 
much  shorter  time  than  the  years  It  will 
take  using  our  present  rate  of  minor  es- 
calation." 

Supporting  Admiral  Burke's  thesis  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  if  properly  fought,  could 
be  won  quickly  is  four-star  General  George 
H.  Decker,  a  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S. 
Army.  Among  his  many  important  assign- 
ments, General  Decker  has  been  Deputy 
Commander-in-Chief.  U.S.  European  Com- 
mand; Commander-in-Chief,  United  Nations 
Command:  Commander,  United  States 
Forces  in  Korea;  and  Commanding  General. 
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Eighth  United  States  Army.  He  Is  a  soft- 
spoken,  earnest  and  Intelligent  man — a 
thoughtful  person  who  is  not  given  to  snap 
Judgments.  Before  our  interview  began,  he 
asked  me  to  emphasize  that  he  was  not 
on  a  soap  box  to  promote  his  Ideas,  but 
any  answer  that  he  gave  to  my  questions 
would  be  carefully  considered.  I  spent  a 
full  hour  talking  with  him. 

My  first  question  was:  ""What  can  we  do, 
that  we  are  not  now  doing,  to  win  the  war 
In  Vietnam  fast?"' 

His  answer  was:  "Invade  the  North  and 
blockade  the  port  of  Haiphong." 

•Wouldn't  that  actively  bring  Red  China 
and  Russia  Into  the  battle?"  I  asked,  to  see 
whether  or  not  his  answer  would  match  the 
answers  of  Admiral  Burke  and  General 
Twining. 

It  did:  "I  am  not  afraid  of  mainland  China 
or  Russia.  We  are  the  most  powerful  nation 
on  Earth  today.  We  might  not  be  able  effec- 
tively to  Inactivate  the  Chinese  foot  armies, 
but  we  wouldn't  have  to.  if  we  destroyed 
their  strategic  targets— notably  their  nu- 
clear development  Installations— they  would 
be  defeated.  They  know  this  and  It  could 
be  a  strong  deterrent  to  their  entering  a  war 
against  us.  People  around  the  world  would 
cheer  if  we  knocked  out  Red  Chlna;s  future 
potential  as  a  nuclear  power.'" 

My  next  question  was:  "Then  why  dont 
we  Invade  North  Vietnam  and  blockade 
Haiphong?"  „     . 

He  grinned.  "We  try  to  build  the  Illusion 
that  this  is  nof  our  war.  that  we  are  co- 
operating with  friends— which  we  are.  That 
illusion  would  be  destroyed  if  we  formally 
declared  war  against  the  North.  But  although 
this  Is  essentially  an  Asian  yar.  It  Is  actually 
our  war — a  war  to  protect  our  national  inter- 
ests A  Communist-controlled  Asia  would  be 
a  real  threat  to  those  interests.  Yet  unless 
we  do  declare  war  against  the  North,  we 
cannot  legally  Invade  or  blockade. 

We  do  not  have  to  fire  shots  to  blockade. 
We  merely  tell  the  Soviet  Union,  Red  China. 
Britain— whatever  nation  is  delivering  sup- 
plies to  Hanoi— to  keep  their  ships  out  of 
the  area,  if  they  do  not  want  them  damaged 
or  sunk.  This  would  be  an  effective  deterrent. 
""We  have  to  be  credible.  Because  of  our 
present  position  of  weakness,  neither  Hanoi, 
nor  the  Soviet  Union,  nor  Red  China  believes 
us  "They  do  not  believe  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  win. 

"China  entering  the  war  physically  would 
be  abhorrent  to  Hanoi  because  they  would 
overrun  the  North.  They  would  probably  pre- 
tend that  their  armies  were  comprised  of 
volunteers,  as  they  did  in  Korea,  but  this 
would  make  no  difference  if  we  were  legally 
at  war  with  the  North. 

"How  about  the  Vletcong  in  the  South? 

•"They  would  dry  up  on  the  vine,'"  an- 
swered General  Decker.  "Without  supplies 
from  the  North  and /or  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China,  they  could  not  continue  to 
fight  Right  now  they  have  trouble  getting 
recruits  from  among  their  own  Southern  peo- 
ple. Tliey  have  had  to  draw  on  the  North 
for  'recruits."  " 

""Then  you  do  believe  that  the  only  an- 
swer to  sure  and  quick  victory  is  to  go  'all- 
out'  to  win  right  now?" 

He  nooded.  "Now  our  stated  policy  Is  that 
we  do  not  want  to  destroy  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam.  Invasion  might  do  this — 
but  not  if  we  handled  things  as  General 
MacArthur  did  in  Japan.  We  could  make  a 
treaty  with  Hanoi  and  place  restrictions  on 
their  aid  to  the  Vletcong  among  other  things. 
They  would  have  to  abide  by  that  treaty, 
whether  or  not  they  wanted  to,  because  we 
would  police  them." 

"General  Decker,  would  you  mind  elaborat- 
ing a  little  more  on  why  Red  China  would 
not  enter  a  war  against  us  If  we  invaded 
North  Vietnam?" 

"Well,  there  are  a  half-mllUon  National- 
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Ist  ChlneM  troopf  on  the  Island  of  Taiwan. 
I  saw  them  practice  maneuvers — and  they 
are  excellently  trained  soldiers  and  airmen. 
They  are  eager  t(>  take  a  crack  at  the  Red 
Chinese.  In  case  df  war,  we,  of  course,  would 
have  to  transporti  them  to  the  mainland  of 
China.  But  In  tqe  doubtful  event  that  we 
are  In  a  formal  stite  of  war  with  Red  China, 
such  a  move  would  be  routine. 

"I  don't  know!  how  nervous  mainland 
China  would  be  about  this  threat  from  Tai- 
wan, but  the  threat  is  not  inconsiderable — 
In  a  praclcal  physical  sense." 

General  Deckers  personal  attitude  Is,  In 
summary:  "We  hive  never  won  the  war  In 
Korea — because  o(  our  methods.  We  are  not 
winning  in  Vletn4m  for  the  same  reason.  If 
we  are  going  to  fljht  a  war — we  should  fight 
It." 

General  George  Decker  should  certainly 
know  whereof  he  speaks.  As  Commander  of 
all  United  Natlots  troops.  Including  those 
of  the  United  Sta  ,es.  In  Korea  for  two  years 
his  experience  is  firsthand. 

Another  officer  v  ith  great  firsthand  experi- 
ence Is  Air  Force  General  Thomas  3.  Pow- 
er, who  not  too  1  jng  ago  was  Conunander- 
In-Chlef  of  the  S;rategic  Air  Command.  In 
fact,  as  Vice  Commander  of  SAC  under  Gen- 
eral Curtis  E.  LeMay.  he  was  responsible, 
along  with  his  b<ts.  for  building  the  com- 
mand into  the  world's  most  powerful  stra- 
tegic force  This  wi«  accomplished  within  six 
short  year_s.  Today|.  SAC  remains  the  world's 
most  potent  forc4  for  peace,  since  no  po- 
tential enemy  of  the  United  States  would 
dare  to  challenge  I  ts  power. 

Apart  from  his  ci  >mbat  duty  of  North  Africa 
and  Italy  as  a  B-24  pilot  with  the  306th 
Bomb  Wing,  during  World  War  II  General 
Power  was  also  Commander  of  the  314tb 
<Very  Heavy)  Bomb  Wing  in  the  Pacific.  He 
directed  the  first  arge-scale  B-29  fire-bomb 
raids  on  Tokyo.  He  was  also  Commander  of 
the  Air  Research  apd  Development  Command 
(now  the  Air  Porde  Systems  Command).  In 
1959  he  was  presented  the  Air  Force  Asso- 
ciation's H.  H.  At  lold  Award  as  "Aviation's 
Man  of  the  year." 

His  decorations  include  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  thej  Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of 
Merit  with  one  dluster.  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross,  the  llronze  Star  Medal,  the  Air 
Medal  with  one  oik-leaf  cluster,  the  Com- 
mendation Ribbon  with  one  cluster,  and  the 
French  Croix  de  Ciuerre  with  palm. 

I  asked  General  Power:  "What  would  you 
do  tc^  end  the  war  in  Vietnam — fast?" 

"First  I'd  close  ^he  port  of  Haiphong."  he 
answered,  "and  then  I  would  keep  going  until 
the  works  of  man  '  vere  literally  destroyed.  At 
any  time  along  th«  way,  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese could  end  th«  war — If  they  wanted  to. 
All  they  have  to  d )  is  say ;  'We  will  stop  the 
killing  in  South  V  etnam.  We  will  get  out  of 
South  Vietnam."  A  nd  the  war  would  end  at 
that  minute.  They  aave  complete  control  over 
ending  the  war." 

"So  If  you  were  :n  command,  what  specifi- 
cally would  you  d  3  to  convince  Hanoi  that 
their  goal  was  futl  e?" 

Without  hesitation,  General  Power  said: 
'I'd  destroy  the  w<  rks  of  man  in  North  Viet- 
nam." 

"You  mean,  all  strategic  targets?"  I  asked. 

"I  mean  all  targiits.  All  the  works  of  man."' 
He  paused  and  the  a  stated  emphatically :  "If 
you  show  them  thi  .t  you  mean  what  you  say, 
you're  going  to  del  eat  them." 

"Do  you  feel  thai  they  think  we  mean  what 
we  say  right  now?" 

"Well,  right  notr  we're  doing  things  In  a 
very  restrained  an!  moral  way — but  in  this 
way  we  lose  the  psychological  Impact.  We 
cause  the  enemy  t<  i  think  he  can  survive,  be- 
cause someday  we"!  1  be  forced  to  quit  due  to 
Internal  pressure. 

"And  of  course  all  these  damned  fools  here 
In  this  country  who  are  creating  the  wrong 
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image — one  of  weakness — cause  Ho  Chi  Mlnb 
to  think  that  he  Is  going  to  win  this  war  in 
Washington.  And  this  is  what  keeps  him 
going." 

"How  wovild  you  change  his  mind?" 

"I  think  the  thing  to  do  Is  just  increase 
the  level  of  pressure  on  him — so  that  he'll  be 
damned  well  convinced  that  these  knotheads 
In  the  United  States  who  are  so  loudly  pro- 
testing for  peace  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
stop  our  actions.  Because  those  actions  will 
be  coming  at  him  too  fast  for  him  to  be 
encouraged. 

"The  worst  thing  you  can  do  in  a  war  is  to 
fight  It  piecemeal — because  then  you  encour- 
age the  enemy  to  keep  going.  And  we're 
plecemeallng  the  whole  thing  right  now.  I 
think  we're  winning,  but  very  slowly.  The 
enemy  can't  take  all  that  pounding  day  after 
day  and  not  l>e  somewhat  discouraged.  But 
air  power — and  any  other  power — is  not 
being  used  properly  in  North  Vietnam.  We're 
plecemeallng  it. 

"One  of  the  lessons  we  learned  In  World 
War  n  whs:  never  go  back  to  a  target:  In 
other  words,  you're  going  in  to  destroy  It — 
so  destroy  It.  For  two  reasons:  one,  it  saves 
your  life — you  don't  have  to  keep  on  going 
back  into  that  flak  again  and  again.  But  the 
second  thing  Is:  the  psychological  Impact 
of  destroying  a  target — all  at  once,  for  good. 
This  has  a  tremendous  Impact.  Now  if  the 
enemy  survives  an  attack,  this  kind  of  gives 
him  hope  that  he'll  survive  all  attacks — 
which,  psychologically,  is  bad." 

"If  our  Government  acted  on  jx>ur  advice, 
how  soon  do  you  think  the  war  would  end?" 

General  Power  paused.  "It  would  depend 
upon  the  condition  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  left  in.  There's  not  too  much  in  their 
country  to  begin  with.  But  after  all.  they 
have  to  have  something — they  have  to  have 
food.  So  if  you  closed  their  ports  and  then 
really  hammered  them— that  war  would  be 
over,  but  quick! 

"My  only  point  is  this— and  this  is  a  crude 
example:  if  we  leave  Ho  Chi  Minh  sitting  on 
a  broken  down  orange  crate  with  his  bare 
butt  sticking  out  of  his  ragged  trousers  while 
he  looks  over  his  whole  country  in  ruins, 
then  he  would  have  to  ask  himself:  'Well, 
Little  Man,  was  it  such  a  good  idea  after  all 
to  invade  the  South?' 

"I  think  we  ought  to  ask  him  if  he'd  like 
to  be  in  that  position. 

"And  If  he  does  end  up  In  that  position.  I 
think  we  ought  to  tell  all  other  potential 
gangsters  who  are  trying  to  grab  countries, 
such  as  Thailand,  for  instance:  "Take  a  look 
at  Ho!"  "This  is  what  can  happen  to  you.  This 
Is  no  child's  play.  We're  Just  not  going  to  let 
you  get  away  with  aggression.  And  if  you  try, 
here"s  what  will  happen  to  you.  That's  the 
way  I  feel  about  the  war  in  Vietnam." 

Another  Air  Force  General.  Frederick  H. 
Smith.  Jr..  has  equally  strong  feelings  about 
the  way  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  being  fought. 
General  Smith  was  Vice  Chief  of  the  Air 
Staff  under  General  LeMay.  His  other  cre- 
dentials Include :  Chief  of  Staff.  Strategic  Air 
Command:  Commanding  General  Eastern 
Air  Defense  Force:  Vice  Commander,  Air  De- 
fense Conunand:  Commander,  Fifth  Air 
Force:  Commander.  United  States  Forces  in 
Japan:  and  Commander,  United  States  Air 
Forces  in  Europe.  He  has  been  awarded  14 
major  decorations,  several  of  them  with  clus- 
ters, and  is  a  keen,  earnest  student  of  mili- 
tary history. 

How  does  General  Smith  feel  about  our 
present  tactics  in  Vietnam? 

"The  war  could  continue  for  years  if  It  Is 
carried  on  at  the  present  rat«.  We  allow  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  get  used  to  our  bomb- 
ing each  time  before  we  step  It  up.  Then 
they  get  used  to  the  step-up.  And  so  it  will 
go  for  a  long,  long  time.  Using  this  approach. 
at  the  very  beginning  we  lost  the  element - 
of-surprise  advantage  that  is  vital  to  win- 
ning a  war.  That  war  would  have  been  over 
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in  less  than  a  year — If  we  fought  It  correctly 
at  the  beginning." 

"What  would  be  the  correct  way  to  fight 
it?"  I  asked. 

His  answer  matched  the  answers  of  every 
other  knowledgeable  military  man  1  had 
spoken  with:  "Blockade  or  mine  the  port 
of  Haiphong.  At  least  seventy  percent  of  all 
supplies  to  Hanoi  come  through  Haiphong 
and  ancillary  ports.  Once  the  ports  are 
knocked  out.  the  main  supply-load  would  be 
placed  on  a  couple  of  railroads  from  main- 
land China — which  could  easily  be  knocked 
out  at  strategic  points. 

"Then  there  are  the  dikes  and  canals  in 
North  Vietnam  which  feed  the  rice  paddles 
If  we  knocked  them  out,  the  people  would 
soon  be  without  food — and  give  up.  Once 
they  surrendered,  we  could  supply  them  with 
food,  of  course,  and  help  them  rebuild  their 
agriculture  and  industry." 

I  asked:  "How  soon  would  the  war  be  over 
if  we  did  as  you  suggest?" 

"A  couple,  three  months — maybe  less."  he 
answered  immediately. 

"Would  this  apply  to  the  Vletcong  in  the 
South  as  well?" 

"Well,  they  would  be  cut  off  from  supplies 
because  Hanoi  was  cut  off.  We  could  then  go 
all-out  to  pacify  the  Vletcong — divide,  'splin- 
ter' them.  When  the  Southern  villagers  saw 
that  we  meant  business,  when  they  kneto 
that  we  were  fighting  for  them,  then  they 
would  not  cooperate  with  the  Vletcong — who 
get  their  support  by  intimidation  and  terror- 
ism. The  villagers  really  do  not  care  for  the 
Vletcong — but  under  the  pressure  of  threat 
they  really  don't  know  what  else  to  do  but 
support  and  supply  the  Communist  guer- 
rillas." 

The  question  of  small  nuclear  weapon.s 
came  up.  since  General  Smith  Is  an  expert 
in  this  field.  He  does  not  recommend  their 
use — but  feels  that  If  we  did  use  them  the 
war  would  be  over  in  a  week,  without  r.ny 
radiation  danger  either  to  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam or  of  the  world.  As  he  put  it: 

""The  radiation  effects  would  be  local,  they 
would  not  spread  if  we  used  small  two- 
tenths-of-a-kiloton  bombs  in  air  bursts 
Only  the  dust  kicked  up  would  be  radioactive 
and  soon  would  be  dissipated  harmlessly  to 
the  atmosphere.  A  nuclear  ground  burst,  of 
co\irse.  would  create  a  'hot  spot'  at  the  site 
of  the  explosion.  But  you  could  get  away 
with  air  bursts  for  specific  targets. 

"The  public,  including  the  press  in  general, 
doesn't  icnow  the  difference  between  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  of  low  yield  and  strategic 
weapons  of  megatonnage  yield.  They  equate 
both — and  our  own  Government  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  this  belief  by  years  of  'abhor- 
ring' the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Now  this 
present  Administration  cannot  dare  to  em- 
ploy even  the  smallest  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons. It  would  take  a  new  Administration, 
using  a  solid  educational  program  on  the 
subject,  to  be  able  to  build  up  to  the  use  of 
small  nuclear  weapons. 

"Of  course,  if  we  did  employ  these  small 
'nukes'  there  would  be  a  big  fuss  kicked  up 
by  Russia  and  Red  China.  But  neither  would 
dare  attack  us.  They  would  know  that  we 
meant  business.  The  Russians  would  try  to 
harass  us  in  Europe,  of  course,  as  they  did  in 
the  situation  that  caused  the  Berlin  airlift — 
but  they  would  not  want  to  start  a  global 
war  over  oiu-  use  of  small  nuclear  weapons  in 
Vietnam.  Neither  would  China  want  to  start 
such  a  war.  They  know  that  the  odds  would 
be  against  them.  Peking  is  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  the  well-trained  half-million  troops 
on  Taiwan.  Before  employing  any  small  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons,  we  could  make  a  big 
show  of  getting  those  troops  ready  for  an 
invasion  of  Red  China:  we  could  openly 
build  their  efficiency  even  further  by  giving 
them  practice  in  war-games.  We  could  have 
a  number  of  landing  barges  sitting  In  the 
Taiwan  harbors.  This  would  intimidate  the 
Red  Chinese  leaders — who  would  expect  an 
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invasion  of  their  homeland  if  they  entered 
the  war  against  us  in  Vietnam.  But  I  don't 
really  advocate  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons — 
except  for  their  element  of  surprise  and  to 
clear  out  the  Demilitarized  Zone  in  Viet- 
nam." 

Regarding  the  so-called  Demilitarized 
Zone,  which  is  used  as  a  staging  area  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army,  General  Smith 
pointed  out  that  a  tremendous  saving  In 
time,  American  lives  and  equipment  could 
be  accomplished  swiftly  by  the  use  of  low- 
yield  nuclear  bombs.  One  20-kiloton  tactical 
nuclear  bomb  would  be  equivalent  in  its 
effect  to  16,000  sorties  of  tactical  aircraft 
each  carrying  two  napalm-tanks  under  Its 
wings.  If  Hanoi  wants  to  fight  dirty,  he  feels, 
so  should  we.  But  we  can  do  it  without  any 
dirty  fallout  of  radiation — even  if  we  used 
tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

Still  ancrther  Air  Force  General,  one  with 
three  stars  this  time,  who  Is  bitterly  critical 
of  the  way  that  our  Govermnent  is  waging 
the  war  In  Vietnam  is  Lt.  General  Ira  C. 
Eaker.  General  Eaker  is  an  oldtimer  with 
considerable  military  experience  and  Insights. 
He  has  assiduously  kept  himself  current  on 
all  aspects  of  world  affairs,  and  especially  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  General  Eaker  was  Vice 
Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  under  the  famous  and 
forward-looking  General  "Hap"  Arnold,  the 
man  who  founded  and  developed  the  science 
of  air  supremacy.  General  Eaker  was  Com- 
mander of  the  Eighth  Air  Force  in  England 
during  World  War  II.  Later,  he  became  Com- 
manding General  of  all  U.S.  Army  Air  Forces 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Following  this  as- 
signment, he  was  named  Air  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Mediterranean  Allied  Air  Forces. 
He  has  also  been  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff. 

One  of  General  Baker's  many  citations 
reads:  "His  contribution  was  of  major  im- 
portance In  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  against  the  Axis." 

As  regards  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  I'll  let  General  Eaker  speak  for 
himself : 

"Without  question.  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  en- 
couraged to  continue  his  efforts  against  us 
by  the  Vietnam  war-critics  in  this  country. 
His  continued  aggression  is  now  causing 
more  than  2,000  U.S.  casualties  each  week. 

"Having  a  few  of  our  people  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  appears  to  be  a  price 
we  pay  for  fighting  an  undeclared  war.  Such 
criticism  of  national  policy  was  not  tolerated 
In  World  Wars  I  and  II— and  it  probably 
would  be  muted  now  If  we  were  officially 
and  legally  at  war. 

"Our  civilian  leaders  have  also  said  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  build  up  a  war-psy- 
chology in  this  country.  This  might  bring 
Irresistible  pressure  upon  them  to  use  more 
force  than  they  presently  desire  to  employ. 
Well,  they  can't  have  it  both  ways.  They  can 
scarcely  expect  all-out  popular  support  when 
they  themselves  are  not  sure  whether  we  are 
really  at  war. 

"The  most  serious  form  of  dissent  and 
criticism  of  our  tactics  in  Vietnam  Is  the 
constant  expression.  In  some  quarters,  of  a 
morbid  fear  that  our  effort  there  may  bring 
Red  Chinese  or  Russian  forces  into  the  con- 
flict. This  hand-wringing,  craven  attitude  is 
an  open  invitation  for  such  an  intercession. 
If  the  Red  Chinese  become  convinced  that 
our  national  leadership  is  palsied  with  fear 
and  can  be  deterred  from  our  just  purpose  in 
Vietnam,  they  will  certainly  invade  there 
as  they  did  in  Korea. 

""The  clearest  lesson  from  fifty  years  of 
dealing  with  Communists  must  be  this: 
negotiate  only  from  strength  and  with  firm- 
ness. Our  leadership  should  now  issue  an 
unmistakable  warning  that  any  Russian  or 
Chinese  forces  which  invade  South  Vietnam 
will  be  destroyed  promptly." 

Among  the  many  points  made  to  me  by 
General  Eaker.  the  following  are  most  per- 
tinent to  our  quick  success  in  Vietnam: 

1.  "After  our  determination  to  go  to  war. 
subsequent  decisions  Involved  the  forces  to 
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be  committed  and  the  strategy  and  tactics 
to  be  employed.  These  have  been  made  by 
our  political  leaders,  sometimes  without — or 
heedless  of — military  advice.  These  leaders 
made  such  frequent  and  pleading  proposals 
to  the  enemy  to  come  to  the  peace  table  that 
Ho  Chi  Minh  drew  the  natural  conclusion 
that  he  was  winning.  At  times  our  political 
leaders  have  appeared  to  be  palsied  by  fear 
of  world  opinion,  or  of  what  Russia  and  Red 
China  would  do.  The  Israelis  recently  demon- 
strated that  these  need  not  be  controlling 
considerations." 

2.  "Our  political  leaders  elected  to  fight  a 
land  war.  where  every  advantage  lay  with  the 
enemy,  and  to  employ  our  vast  sea  and  air 
superiority  in  very  limited  supporting  roles 
only." 

3.  "Surprise,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the 
principles  of  war  (confirmed  by  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict),  was  deliberately  sacrificed 
when  our  leaders  revealed  our  strategy  and 
tactics  to  the  enemy.  For  example,  they  told 
the  enemy  that  he  need  not  fear  invasion  of 
North  Vietnam.  Whether  or  not  we  ever  in- 
tended to  Invade  the  North,  we  should  have 
employed  every  ruse  known  to  the  military 
art  to  convince  Ho  Chi  Minh  that  invasion 
was  Imminent." 

4.  "The  enemy  was  told  also  that  we  would 
not  bomb  populated  areas,  heavy  Industry, 
canals,  dams  and  other  critical  targets — and 
thus  sanctuaries  were  established  by  us  along 
the  Chinese  border  and  around  Haiphong 
and  Hanoi.  This  permitted  the  enemy  to 
concentrate  antiaircraft  defenses  around  the 
North  Vietnamese  targets  that  our  Air  Force 
was  permitted  to  attack — greatly  increasing 
our  casualties.  Missiles,  oil  and  ammunition 
were  permitted  to  enter  Haiphong  harbor 
vmmolested  and  without  protest." 

5.  "Unified  command  in  the  war  zone,  a 
necessity  for  military  success  as  demon- 
strated in  World  War  II  and  Korea,  has  not 
been  established  in  Vietnam." 

6.  "U.S.  political  leaders  have  said  that  we 
do  not  desire  to  eliminate  a  viable  economy 
in  North  Vietnam.  This  is  tantamount  to 
foreswearing  victory — since  a  prime  essential 
for  military  success  Is  a  viable  economy.  If 
Allied  leaders  had  pursued  such  a  policy  In 
World  War  II,  Hitler  and  Tojo  might  now  be 
In  charge  of  Europe  and  the  Pacific  nations." 

7.  "The  Vietnam  war  Is  costing  Russia 
about  one  billion  dollars  a  year  (at  the  dubi- 
ous Russian  established  rate-of -exchange ) .  It 
is  costing  the  Red  Chinese  even  less.  The 
United  States  is  spending  more  than  twenty- 
five  billion  dollars  in  Vietnam  annually.  And 
the  Allies  are  suffering  over  ten  thousand 
casualties  a  month,  of  which  about  seven-or- 
more  thousand  are  Americans.  The  Kremlin 
and  Peking  obviously  look  upon  Vietnam  as 
a  very  profitable  venture  In  the  overall  East- 
West  conflict.  They  can  be  expected,  there- 
fore, to  Insure  that  it  continues  so  long  as  it 
proves  profitable." 

8.  "Our  leaders  have  elected  to  remain  on 
the  defensive  In  Vietnam.  If  we  had  stayed 
on  the  defensive  in  Korea,  we  might  still  be 
fighting  there.  If  the  Israelis  had  remained 
on  the  defensive  in  the  Arab  War.  they  would 
not  have  won." 

What  is  General  Baker's  recommendation 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  quickly?  It  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  recommendation  of 
every  other  experienced  military  expert  with 
whom  I  have  spoken:  invade  the  North,  close 
Haiphong  and  destroy  every  target  that  per- 
mits Hanoi  to  continue  carrying  on  the  war 
against  us  and  the  South. 

One  of  the  most  astute  of  the  military  ex- 
perts I  questioned  is  Lt.  General  Arthur  G. 
Trudeau.  former  Army  Chief  of  Research  and 
Development.  His  earlier  assignments  of  im- 
portance, to  name  only  a  few,  include:  Com- 
mandant. Army  War  College:  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff,  Intelligence;  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Plans,  Headquarters,  United  Nations  Com- 
mand and  Far  Blast  Command;  and  Com- 
manding General.  Headquarters.  First  Corps, 
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in  Korea.  At  present.  General  Trudeau  is 
President  of  the  Gulf  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Company.  Gulf  Oil  Company.  He  has 
been  awarded  a  dozen  Important  decorations 
for  heroism  and  distinguished  service. 

Regarding  the  "threat"  of  mainland  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  he  said:  "Red  China 
doesnt  bother  me.  They  won't  enter  the  war. 
They  have  too  many  Internal  troubles.  And 
to  support  a  war  today  would  be  beyond  their 
logistic  capabilities.  Soviet  Russia  would  not 
overtly  enter  the  war  either.  They  might  try 
to  harass  us  In  many  ways — to  divert  our 
efforts  and  energies.  But  again,  their  logistic 
lines  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  sup- 
port a  war  against  us  in  North  Vietnam." 

With  that  big  bugaboo  cleared  away,  Gen- 
eral Trudeau  then  proceeded  to  analyze  the 
war  situation  in  Vietnam  as  it  stands  now: 
"Two  years  ago,  we  could  have  quickly  de- 
feated Hanoi.  When  you  decide  to  apply 
force — as  we  have  decided  to  do — then  you 
must  apply  it  once  and  on  as  massive  a  scale 
as  possible. 

"'But  the  way  we're  doing  It  Is  like  some- 
one suffering  from  a  long  illness  that  grad- 
ually gets  worse.  The  gradual  development 
allows  the  victim  to  become  accustomed  to 
more  and  more  pain — so  he  learns  to  bear  it. 
While  if  he  were  in  an  accident  and  broke  a 
leg,  or  suffered  an  even  worse,  more  abrupt 
shock,  his  tendency  would  be  to  give  up.  It's 
an  'unbcarlng'  situation — because  he  was 
not  prepared  lor  it.  In  warfare,  the  element 
of  surprise  shock  is  viUlly  Important.  And 
we  have  not  used  that  element  in  Vietnam." 
"Is  there  any  possibility."  I  asked,  "that 
we  can  still  recover  that  advantage  of  sur- 
prise and  shock.  How  would  you  do  It  now?"" 
General  Trudeau  was  thoughtful  for  sev- 
eral moments.  ""What  would  I  do  to  bring  this 
element  into  being  again — although  now  it's 
late  and  much  tougher  to  achieve?  One.  I 
would  close  the  port  of  Haiphong.  Two,  I 
would  destroy  the  rail  communications  be- 
tween Hanoi  and  Red  China  Three.  I  would 
cross  the  Seventeenth  Parallel  and  set  up  a 
land  army  at  two  positions  above  the  line  to 
command  passes  and  roads  to  the  South. 

"This  would  not  be  easy  to  do.  but  it's  pos- 
sible— if  we  controlled  access  to  the  sea,  we 
could  supply  our  troops  by  sea.  It  appears  to 
me  that  we  are  already  In  control  of  the 
sea — If  we  wanted  to  make  a  point  of  It." 
General  Trudeau  picked  up  a  pencil  and 
drew  a  map  for  me.  He  pictured  the  Chinese 
island  of  Halnon,  on  which  Russian  MIG 
fighters  are  based,  safe  from  our  bombs  be- 
cause we  are  afraid  to  Irritate  Russia  and  the 
Red  Chinese.  Prom  the  sanctuary  of  Hainon. 
the  MIGS  fly  out  to  engage  our  tactical  bomb- 
ers and  fighters.  They've  shot  down  far  too 
many  of  our  pilots  as  of  this  writing.  But 
General  Trudeau  was  not  talking  about  con- 
trol of  the  sea.  "Our  ships  pass  by  this  Island 
at  will  right  now.  The  Chinese  have  done 
nothing  to  stop  us." 

Next  he  drew  the  Vietnamese  seacoast  and 
Indicated  the  positions  of  Haiphong,  Vlnh 
and  a  small  mountainous  area  with  a  high 
point  of  3.000  feet.  The  area  is  150  miles 
north  of  the  Seventeenth  Parallel.  He  con- 
tinued to  draw  in  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  and 
the  roads  that  branch  from  it  Into  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  Over  these  roads  come  a  percent- 
age of  war  supplies  for  the  Vletcong  from  the 
two  "neutral"  countries.  He  Indicated  the 
position  of  a  pass  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail,  which  lies  south  of  the  roads  and  Just 
below  the  3.000-foot  high-ground  area 
Finally,  he  penciled  in  the  railroad  from 
the  Port  of  Haiphong  to  Longson  on  the 
Chinese  Border,  as  well  as  another  railroad 
that  branched  off  from  it  at  Hanoi  to  No 
Cay  In  China. 

"Now,"  said  General  Trudeau,  ""if  we  make 
an  amphibious  landing  of  troops  and  settle 
them  in  on  the  high  ground,  they  can  control 
that  pass  and  prevent  supplies  from  going 
south  to  the  Vletcong.  Then  we  close 
Haiphong    and    destroy    those    railroads — to 
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prevent  supplied  from  China  and  anywhere 
else  from  reaching  Hanoi.  If  we  do  thlB,  the 
war  will  be  over  last." 

"How  fast?"  ptLB  my  natiiral  question. 

He  paused  loi»g  and  thoughtfully.  "That's 
tough  to  answer.  But  let  me  put  It  this  way: 
It  we  cloee  off  the  enemy's  supply  lines  as  I 
suggest  starting;  now,  It  would  be  a  great  big 
boost  to  the  t>emocrats'  convention  next 
August.  I  am  n<>t  saying  that  It  would  take 
that  long  for  th^  war  to  end.  I  am  Just  giving 
you  a  tlxne-envelope  so  you  can  make  your 
own  deductions.] 

"Personally.  ^  am  a  Republican — and  I 
would  hate  to  s4e  the  Democrats  gain  such  a 
boost.  They  would  win  the  election,  prob- 
ably. But  I  woiild  like  to  see  them  do  this 
right  now- — for  the  good  of  our  country.  The 
security  and  sii-vlvai  of  the  United  States 
must  not  depend  upon  partisanship.  It  must 
cut  across  all  political  considerations. 

"The  war  In  j  Vietnam  is  not  merely  an 
Asian  war  to  give  the  South  Vietnamese  a 
chance  to  govei-n  themselves.  It  Is  much 
bigger  than  that.  It  Is  a  policy  war  to  stop 
thoee  behind  tioth.  the  Bamboo  and  Iron 
(Curtains.  It  is  alkned  at  preventing  both  Rus- 
ila  and  Red  Chi^ia  from  gaining  their  stated 
objectives — whlqh  are  to  defeat  ihelr  might- 
iest 'enemy',  theiUS.A. 

"In  this  sense]  It  Is  a  war  of  survival  for  us. 
And    the   soonei^  the 
States  .underst 


people   of   the   United 
nd    this,    the   healthier   arid 


SAfer  we-wUl  be 

As  to  closing  the  port  of  Haiphong.  General 
Trudeau  believes  that  the  easiest  way  would 
be  to  sink  the  Nlorth  Vietnamese  barges  that 
«je  continually  [clearing  out  and  deepening 
the  port's  shallow  channels.  The  barges  could 
be  sunk  from  th*  air. 

General  Trudiiu  punctuated  our  Interview 
with  an  Indignant  postscript: 

"McNamara  clhlms  that  Haiphong  supplies 
only  a  small  percentage — he  says  about  fif- 
teen percent — oi  war  materials  to  Hanoi.  He 
Is  simply  not  cotrect.  A  major  source  of  sup- 
ply is  Halphongi.  It's  more  like  seventy  per- 
cent." I 

Neither  Gene^l  Trudeau  nor  Admiral  Ar- 
lelgh  Burke  Is  alone  in  their  censure  of  the 
Secretary  of  Dofense.  One  very  high  mili- 
tary authority,  who  doesn't  want  to  be 
named,  told  ma:  "Mr.  McNamara  has  never 
made  a  niajor  jmiUtary  policy,  decision  or 
forecast  about  »ie  war  In  Vietnam  that  has 
been  correct."  $till  another  authority  said 
of  the  Defense  feecretary:  "He  reasons  from 
a  conclusion  to  4^  hypothesis." 

A  more  bltterjcrltlc  of  the  Secretary  Is  Air 
Force  MaJ.  General  Gilbert  L.  Meyers,  a  man 
who  has  been  iqtlmately  associated  with  the 
Vietnamese  war  In  fact,  until  about  a  year 
ago.  he  ran  the  air  war  both  inside  and 
outside  of  Vietnam.  As  Deputy  Commander 
of  the  Seventh  Air  Force,  he  had  the  prac- 
tical nuts-and-^olts  Job  of  not  only  manag- 
ing the  air  strikes  over  the  North  but  also 
of  directing  thje  Thailand-based  B-52s  In 
their  bombing  at  the  South.  One  of  my  Pen- 
tagon friends  sajrs  of  him:  "Gil  Meyers  is  the 
most  knowledgeable  man  you'll  ever  find  re- 
garding the  war  jln  Vietnam." 

General  Meyers  himself  says  of  Secretary 
McNamara:  "If  you  can't  come  up  with  a 
numerical  flgute  that  proves  we're  going 
to  win,  why  hejwon't  buy  any  plan  or  sug- 
gestion. He's  always  looking  for  evidence. 
And  you  Just  cam't  look  at  a  war  on  a  facts- 
and-flgure  basli.  For  example.  Mr.  McNa- 
mara uses  a  figure  to  show  why  we  don't 
have  to  knock  alut  Haiphong.  He  claims  that 
in  South  Vietnam  the  Vletcong  and  the 
need  only  a  relatively  small 
les  to  continue  the  war.  And 
k  out  Haiphong,  they  could 
t  minimum  amount  of  ton- 
dlfflculty." 


North's  regula 
tonnage  of  supp 
that  If  we  kno 
stlU  bring  In 
nage  without  i 

"Is  that  true?1'  I  asked. 

"Wo,  it  isn't  true  I" 

General  Meytrs   continued. 


"I  think  tba 
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best  description  I've  heard  about  the  way 
Washington  runs  the  war  In  Vietnam  was 
General  Baker's.  The  sum  and  substance  of 
Ills  comment  was  that  in  the  past,  wars  were 
fought  by  the  civilians  and  managed  by  the 
professionals.  But  In  this  war,  it's  being 
fought  by  the  professionals  and  managed  by 
the  amateurs." 

General  Meyers  certainly  has  the  profes- 
sional background  to  speak  out  authorita- 
tively. He  is  a  fighter  pilot  with  many  im- 
portant credits  and  2a  major  decorations  and 
medals.  He  was  Conunander  of  the  First 
Fighter  Group,  the  first  Jet  fighter  unit  In 
the  Air  Force.  For  two  years,  during  the 
Korean  War.  he  was  Director  of  Operations 
of  the  Fifth  Air  Force.  Under  his  command, 
the  368th  Fighter  Group  was  the  first  Air 
Force  unit  to  land  in  Normandy  during 
World  War  II.  More  recently,  before  he  was 
assigned  to  Vietnam,  he  was  Commander  of 
the  USAF  Tactical  Air  Warfare  Center.  His 
personal  philosophy  of  life  is:  "Initiative  and 
hard  work  will  solve  any  problem."  This  is 
borne  out  by  his  survival  of  almost  60  tough 
combat  missions  on  which  he  destroyed  tanks 
and  gufi  positions. 

What  does  General  Meyers  think  we  should 
do  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  quickly? 

"You  go  after  the  lighters  that  unload  the 
ships  in  Haiphong  Harbor.  The  water  is  fairly 
shallow  up  there  and  the  ships  from  Russia, 
China  and  Eastern  Europe  have  to  anchor 
some  distance  offshore — which  means  that 
the  lighters  have  to  travel  a  considerable 
distance.  They  can  obviously  be  Intercepted 
and  destroyed  by  our  Navy  and  some  of  them 
by  air.  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  we'd  have 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  ships  them- 
selves— if  we're  afraid  of  angering  the  Rus- 
sians and  Chinese — in  order  to  destroy  their 
cargo. 

"And  I'd  keep  going  after  those  lighters 
until  the  enemy  ran  out  of  them,  could  not 
build  any  more.  Then  there  are  other  im- 
portant targets  I'd  hit.  There's  the  Command 
Headquarters  in  Hanoi.  The  Air  Defense 
Headquarters  are  there  too.  These  are  the 
kinds  of  targets,  for  example,  that  we  hit  all 
the  time  In  World  War  11.  And  all  I'm  sug- 
gesting is  that  we  use  the  same  kind  of 
targets  In  North  Vietnam." 

"So  why  don't  we?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  that  question  defeats  me.  Of  course. 
In  Washington,  the  big  bugaboo  they  talk 
about  is  a  fear  that  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese  will  come  into  the  war.  I  think  that's 
ridiculous!  Our  civilian  planners  in  Wash- 
ington always  refer  to  the  'increased  risk.' 
Now,  I'll  admit  that  there  would  be  some  in- 
creased risk.  But  you  have  to  qualify  that 
risk.  It's  a  one-ln-a-thousand  kind  of  thing — 
which  is  a  heck  of  a  lot  different  than  if  It 
were  one  out  of  two.  Nobody  has  ever  at- 
tempted either  to  qualify  or  quantify  it.  And 
as  you  well  know,  our  Secretary  of  Defense 
Is  a  great  man  for  quantifications.  He  quan- 
tifies many  other  things.  Why  not  this  risk? 

"Personally,  I  think  that  the  greatest  risk 
we  ever  took  In  the  war  was  our  initial  at- 
tack against  the  enemy  in  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin. If  the  Russians  and  Red  Chinese  wanted 
to  come  in  against  us,  that  was  the  time  to 
come.  Obviously,  today,  in  Vietnam,  we're  in 
a  much  better  position  to  fight  the  Russians 
and  the  Chinese  If  they  decided  to  come  into 
the  war.  But  if  they  were  afraid  to  come  In 
against  us  earlier,  why  would  they  want  to 
come  in  against  us  now?  There  are  too  many 
reasons  against  It. 

"As  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  she'd  have 
to  bring  her  troops  In  through  Chinese  terri- 
tory— and  obvloiisly,  the  Chinese  wouldn't 
let  Russian  troops  come  Into  her  territory,  I 
know.  Sure.  China  would  permit  the  Russians 
to  support  the  war — Just  as  she's  doing  now, 
with  supplies  and  Instructors.  But  Russia 
couldn't  really  do  much  about  fighting  us — 
not  much  more  than  she  could  do  about  oui 
confrontation  vrlth  her  over  the  Cuban  mis- 
siles. 
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"On  the  other  hand.  China  Is  so  occupied 
at  home  that  she  needa  all  the  troops  she's 
got  Just  to  maintain  law  and  order  within 
the  country.  So  when  you  add  these  two 
facts  together,  I  Just  don't  see  how  there 
can  be  any  chance  at  all  of  those  people 
coming  into  the  war  against  us." 

If  we  fought  the  war  as  General  Meyers 
feels  it  should  be  fought,  how  long  does  he 
think  It  would  take  to  victory? 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  estimate  this  on  the 
long  side  intentionally.  It  would  probably  be 
much  shorter  than  this — but  I'd  say  we'd 
have  It  over  In  six  months,  at  the  most." 

Hypothetlcally,  if  General  Meyers  were 
given  complete  command  of  the  situation, 
what  would  he  do? 

"In  the  air  war,  I'd  hit  the  North  with 
everything  we  had.  And  in  the  South,  I  would 
give  Westmoreland  the  ground  troops  that 
he  needs  to  win  the  ground  war.  He's  never 
been  given  what  he's  asked  for.  And  I  know 
this,  though  It  never  comes  out  publicly.  I 
know  what  he  thinks:  I've  talked  with  him 
many,  many  times  about  this.  What  we're 
doing  now  violates  every  principle  of  war- 
fare that  we  in  the  military  have  ever 
known.  For  comparison  take  the  Israeli-Arab 
affair.  Israel  got  there  'firstest  with  the  moet- 
est' — and  the  war  was  over  In  six  days.  That's 
because  they  went  all-out. 

"You  can't  win  wars  necessarily  by  killing 
people.  You've  got  to  overwhelm  the  enemv. 
And  when  you  overwhelm  him.  you  kill  fewer 
people  than  you  do  by  picking  at  him  day 
after  day — as  we  do  now.  This  has  been  my 
feeling  all  along.  And  Westmoreland  and  the 
Army  people  certainly  feel  the  same  way 
about  this  as  I  do. 

"But  you  never  read  this  in  our  news- 
papers. This  Is  why  I  feel  so  strongly  about 
the  situation.  It  really  hurts  me  to  see  Amer- 
ican people  over  there  dying  unnecessarily. 
You  have  to  understand  all  the  little  de- 
tails— how  the  targets  are  picked,  for  in- 
stance— to  really  know  how  closely  this  war 
is  being  run  from  the  White  House  and  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Every  target,  of 
course,  is  cleared  with  the  President.  I  don't 
think  the  general  public  knows  this. 

"Let  me  give  you  an  Illustration:  when 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  sick  with  his  first  opera- 
tion a  year  ago,  we  didn't  get  any  new  tar- 
gets. I'll  give  you  the  mans  name  who  toUl 
me  this,  but  please  don't  use  it.  (It  was  some- 
one exceptionally  high  up  in  Government.) 
I  met  him  in  Vietnam  on  a  visit.  And  I  asked 
him:  'Why  aren't  we  getting  more  air  tar- 
gets?' And  he  said:  'Gil.  you've  got  to  remem- 
ber the  President  is  sick — and  nobody  warns 
to  bother  him.'  " 

My  final  interview  was  with  Brig.  General 
Henry  C.  Huglln.  General  HugUn  Is  a  mili- 
tary-political scholar  and  a  specialist  in 
strategic  warfare.  He  was  Deputy  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  NATO  Military  Committee 
and  Standing  Group  from  1959  to  1963.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  National  War  College  and 
a  member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. New  York,  as  well  as  the  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies.  London.  At  present  he  is 
SerUor  Military  Scientist  with  TEMPO,  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company's  Center  for  Advanced 
Studies. 

General  Huglln's  Is  the  objective  scholarly 
approach.  He  feels  that  we're  coming  along 
fairly  well  now  in  the  Vietnam  War — but  not 
well  enough.  He  told  me: 

"I  think  that  several  years  ago  we  should 
have  put  on  a  lot  more  concentrated  pressure 
with  our  air  strikes — and  I  think  that  would 
have  helped  to  defeat  the  enemy.  Right  now 
I  would  like  to  see  the  port  of  Haiphong 
mined — or  closed  off.  And  I  would  like  to  see 
more  overall  pressure  used  against  Hanoi. 

"I  also  think  that  we  would  have  had  the 
results  we  were  seeking  If  we  hadnt  had  the 
dissent  In  this  country  that  Hanoi  has  mis- 
read Into  thinking  that  they  could  hold  on  a 
little  bit  longer — until  finally  the  dissenters 
would  prevail." 
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•How  about  mainland  China  and  the  So- 
viet Union?"  I   asked   him.  „      . 
•I'm  not  worried  a  bit  aloout  them.  Never 

have  been. 

■Why  should  Soviet  Russia  take  us  on  over 
Vietnam,  when  she  didn't  take  us  on  over 
Cuba— where  she  was  directly  concerned? 
And  China— belligerent  though  she  is  ver- 
bally—has been  extremely  cautious  In  actual 
actions  wherever  our  interests  or  commit- 
ments are  Involved.  And  rightly  so.  Because 
things  are  so  much  different  now  than  they 
were  during  the  Korean  War— where  we  were 
relatively  weak.  We  are  so  very  much  stronger 
now  And  China  Isn't  any  stronger  today 
than  she  was  during  the  war  in  Korea. 
Politically,  she's  much  weaker.  The  atom 
weapons  that  she  may  have  don't  make  that 
much  difference.  And  she's  not  about  to  give 
us  an  excuse  to  launch  even  conventional 
air  strikes  against  key  installations  that  we 
would  choose  to  strike.  Such  as  her  nuclear 
research  center  or  her  transportation  sys- 
tem—or  anything. 

"We  wouldn't  have  to  fight  a  land  war  with 
China  And  I  don't  think  we  would  choose  to 
do  It  So  I  don't  think  there  ever  has  been 
any  real  chance  of  China  coming  into  the 
Vietnam  War— although,  of  course,  a  lot  of 
people  have  been  worried  as  hell  about  this. 
Many  of  these  are  really  thoughtful  people, 
not  merely  peaceniks.  But  they  Just  don't 
assess  the  situation  the  way  I  think  that  the 
Chinese  have  to  assess  it— before  taking  any 
Eictlon." 

Thus  General  Huglln,  from  the  scholarly 
point  of  view,  is  in  agreement  with  everyone 
else  I  interviewed  regarding  the  tenuous 
"risk"  we  would  be  taking  if  we  went  all-out 
to  win  the  war  In  Vietnam.  So  why  donU  we 
win  it? 

(EnrroR's  Note.— The  foregoing  represents 
a  body  of  opinion  which,  we  feel,  deserves  to 
be  and  should  be  heard  by  the  American 
people,  who  for  too  long  have  been  given 
piecemeal  and  confused  reports  on  the 
causes,  the  meaning,  and  the  conduct  of  our 
war  effort  In  Vietnam.  While  we  recognize 
it  is  our  duty  to  give  this  opinion  a  medium 
of  expression,  we  do  not  necessarily  concur 
with  the  conclusions  of  these  respected  re- 
tired military  leaders.  We  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  another  article  In  this  Issue,  in  which 
a  very  wide  range  of  views  on  the  war  are 
expressed  by  leaders  In  a  variety  of  walks 
of  life.  We  feel  that  only  by  weighing  care- 
fully all  the  Informed  opinions  that  are  ex- 
pressed on  this  matter,  and  Judging  them 
m  the  light  of  our  own  knowledge,  can  we 
firmly  decide  in  our  own  minds  on  the  wis- 
dom, Justice,  and  efficacy  of  our  course  in 
Asia.) 


CEASE-FIRE 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  am  pleased  to  include  the  follow- 
ing address  delivered  by  a  former  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  House,  Hon. 
Hamilton  Pish,  Sr.,  before  the  Oak  Grove 
Grange  on  September  26,  1969.  Many 
Members  of  the  House  know  Mr.  Fish 
and  will  be  interested  in  his  point  of 
view: 

CEASE-FniE 


(Speech  of  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish) 
Fifteen  years  ago,  In  opposing  the  SEATO 
Treaty  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.    I   stated    that   the   signatories 
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would  run  out  on  us  and  leave  us  holding 
the  bag,  Vvhlch  they  did.  Including  Prance 
and  Britain  I  further  stated  that  if  we  be- 
came involved  in  a  civil  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  sent  our  armed  forces  there,  that 
the  Communist  Polltbtireau  and  the  Com- 
munist General  Staff  would  get  drunk  for  a 
week  as  they  would  like  to  keep  our  armed 
forces  in  the  Jungles  and  swamps  of  Viet- 
nam ".  And  that  Is  exactly  what  they  have 
succeeded  In  doing  by  draining  our  financial 
resources,  killing  36,000  Americans  and 
wounding  a  quarter  of  a  million  while  they 
are  taking  over  econonaically,  politically  and 
militarily,  the  Arab  Nations  In  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  area. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has  come 
for  constructive  action  to  end  the  war.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  integrity  and  sincerity  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  his  determined  efforts  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  and 
honorable  peace.  I  commend  him  for  taking 
the  first  step  by  the  withdrawal  of  25.000 
American  troops  from  Vietnam  and  believe 
that  within  a  year,  it  will  be  reduced  by 
100  000  But  why  continue  the  Killing  ol 
American  soldiers,  those  of  our  allies  In  Viet- 
nam for  a  single  day  in  this  tragic  war;  the 
longest  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
and  the  fourth  deadliest. 

I  urge  President  Nixon  to  offer  a  cease 
fire  by  all  our  Armed  Forces  and  those  of 
the  enemy  without  any  reservation  of  any 
kind  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo.  This 
should  be  done  not  later  than  November  11. 
1969_Armistice  Day.  Such  an  offer  by  the 
President  would  be  welcomed  by  most  Amer- 
icans except  a  few  militants  who  insist  on 
aU-out  victory  regardless  of  the  cost  in  lives. 
It  would  be  acclaimed  by  all  neutral  nations 
as  a  definite  act  by  the  Unlt«d  States  to 
secure  peace  in  Vietnam  and  to  stop  the 
bloodshed. 

If  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  turn 
down  a  peace  offer  based  on  cease  fire,  then 
all  the  neutral  nations  vrtll  place  the  stigma 
for  any  continued  fighting  and  killing  upon 
the  Communists  in  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Viet  Cong.  There  may  be  some  risks  but  there 
are  always  risks  In  war.  But  as  a  former 
member  of  Congress,  I  think  they  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated  and  am  Inclined  to  think 
that  many  of  our  top  Generals  would  favor 
a  cease  fire.  Actually,  a  cease  fire  may  be  a 
military  advantage  for  us,  as  a  major  part 
of  North  Vietnam  is  a  sanctuary  against  air 
bombing.  If  more  North  Vietnamese  troops 
invade  South  Vietnam  or  Laos,  they  would 
be  a  constant  target  for  our  bombing  if  the 
war  of  attrition  continues. 

If  President  Nixon  publicly  urged  a  cease 
fire  it  would  stop  all  Vietnam  War  sniping 
going  on  m  the  United  States  and  change 
overnight  our  prestige  and  Influence  with 
the  free  nations  of  the  world.  "Blessed  are 
the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
sons  of  God." 

Speaking  to  one  of  the  largest  Granges  in 
the  Hudson  River  District,  I  know  that  all 
Grangers  are  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  freedom  and  peace.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  adopt  a  constructive  policy  that  no  Amer- 
ican citizen  or  his  family,  shall  go  hungry, 
if  he  is  willing  and  able  to  work.  We  have 
large  surpluses  of  food  available.  Americans 
and  their  families  should  have  preference 
over  foreign  hand-outs.  If  necessary,  foreign 
aid  should  be  reduced  to  provide  food  for  our 
own  under-fed  citizens. 

I  disapprove  of  the  recent  proposal  of 
Senator  Goodell  of  N.Y.  to  have  Congress 
cut  the  funds  for  our  armed  forces  in  Viet- 
nam by  the  end  of  1970.  This  proposal  would 
be  playing  Into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists and  would  undermine  the  peace 
conference  at  Paris. 

If  a  Cease  Fire  Is  agreed  on,  it  may  take 
a  year  or  more  to  finalize  peace  terms  which 
win  afford  time  to  the  armed  forces  of  South 
Vietnam  to  be  trained  and  equipped  on  a 
larger  scale. 
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The  American  people  want  to  stop  the 
fighting  and  killing  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  with  honor.  As  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  28  years.  I  hope  President 
Nixon  will  give  these  suggestions  his  con- 
structive approval  to  end  the  war  on  a  fair 
basis.  The  greatest  Christmas  present  that 
President  Nixon  could  give  to  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  partisanship,  would  be  an  im- 
mediate Cease  Fire  agreement  in  Vietnam. 


THE  ALASKAN  NATIVE  STORY:    AN 
INDIAN  CHIEF  SPEAKS 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OK1.AHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23,  1969 
Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
traveled  more  than  3.000  miles  in  and 
across  Alaska,  seeking  facts  regarding  the 
Alaska  native  claims  question. 

An  impressive  witness  was  Alfred  Ketz- 
ler,  president  of  the  Tanana  Chiefs  Con- 
ference. 

The  Ketzler  statement  tells  a  great  deal 
about  the  origin  of  the  native  claims  and 
the  legislation  now  pending  before  the 
Congress.  The  text  of  that  statement 
follows: 

Statement  of  Alfred  Ketzler 
My  name  is  Alfred  Ketzler.  I  was  born  and 
raised  In  Nenana,  Alaska.  I  am  president  of 
the  Tanana  Chiefs  Conference.  First,  I  would 
like  to  tell  about  the  Tanana  Chiefs  Confer- 
ence, inco 
The  Conference  was  organized  in  1962, 
shortly  after  statehood  and  long  before  the 
discovery  of  oil.  A  number  of  people  in  Fair- 
banks and  Nenana  got  together  and  dis- 
cussed the  sure  and  gradual  loss  of  the  native 
land  around  the  homes  of  people  present  at 
the  meeting. 

We  asked  ourselves:  Was  this  the  same  all 
over  Alaska?  We  had  no  way  of  knowing.  We 
then  decided  to  call  a  meeting  of  villages  at 
Nenana.  The  Nenana  Native  Council  had  dog 
races    and    a    potlatch    scheduled    for    early 

March.  . 

In  mid-Februarv,  we  wrote  a  letter  of  in- 
vitation to  30  villagers  in  Interior  Alaska. 
Of  these,  10  responded  to  the  meeting  which 
was  held  in  early  March. 

At  this  meeting,  we  found  the  land  prob- 
lems to  be  similar  in  all  the  villages.  It  was 
decided  that  we  would  hold  a  meeting  at 
Tanana  and  we  would  invite  all  villages  to 
attend  At  Tanana.  where  the  Tanana  and 
Yukon  Rivers  meet,  Athabascan  Indian 
chiefs  traditionally  met. 

The  Nuchulayya,  meaning  both  the  loca- 
tion and  the  meeting,  was  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment for  all  the  Interior  Athabascan 
tribes. 

We  decided  to  revive  the  meetings  ana 
called  the  Tanana  conference  for  late  June  of 

1962. 

Thirty  villages  responded  to  our  Invitation. 
At  that  time.  I  sUted  that  main  motive  for 
the  meeting  was  the  land  problems.  Other 
topics  under  discussion  Included  hunting, 
trapping,  and  fishing  rights,  as  well  as  edu- 
cational needs. 

Each  village  attending  the  meeting  was  rep- 
resented by  the  village  chief  or  a  representa- 
tive appointed  by  him.  A  name,  Dena  Nena 
Henash,  was  selected.  The  Interior  Athabas- 
can Indians  were  once  again  Joined  Into  one 
central  organization. 
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The  name  of  the  organization  has  since 
been  anglicized,  now  being  called  the  Xanana 
Chiefs  Conferenca.  When  the  Conference  was 
formed,  there  waa  yet  no  statewide  organisa- 
tion which  W0UI4  represent  all  the  Alaaka 
Native  Peoples. 

rouT  years  jxu^ed  by.  Other  regional  as- 
sociations were  fotmed.  As  greater  challenges 
were  made  to  Naiive  owned  lands  and  sub- 
sistence rights  held  by  Natives,  the  need  also 
grew  tor  a  statew  de  organization. 

This  need  was  <ulfllled  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  AlaslclL  Federation  of  Natives  in 
1966,  with  whlcti  we  are  affiliated  and 
through  which  wi;  seek  a  settlement  of  our 
native  land  claim 

The  Tanana  Ciiefs  Conference  supports 
legislation  proposed  and  authored  by  the 
AFS  and  their  counsel. 

We  support  all  proposals  included  in  the 
A.PN.  leglJslatlon :  $500  million  as  compensa- 
tion for  lands  loot  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  bUl.  40  million  acres  in  fee  title,  and  re- 
tention of  a  two  jier  cent  overriding  royalty, 
and  the  creation  c  f  native  owned  and  native 
operated  developn.ent  corporations  as  speci- 
fied In  the  A.PN.  legislation. 

Although  we  su|>port  the  proposals,  we  be- 
lieve that  our  claims  do  not  ask  for  the  full 
measure  of  what  we  deserve.  When  Alaska 
Natives  first  begai  to  push  the  claims,  we 
thought  that  the  figure  of  80  million  acres 
was  Qc>t  enough  U  ,nd  to  support  our  jjeople. 
Should  we  have  asked  for  as  much  land  as 
each  village  historically  used  and  occupied, 
the  figure  would  have  vastly  exceeded  80 
millions  of  acres. 

When  we  began  to  discuss  the  80  million 
acre  figure,  represe  itatives  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  the  State  of  Alaska  said  that 
such  a  claim  woulc  be  unacceptable;  we  com- 
promised at  40  ml)  lions  of  acres.  The  attach- 
ment of  the  Native  people  to  the  land  is  so 
great  that  they  would  reject  any  of  their 
leaders  who  at  empted  to  compromise 
further. 

Native  people  hive  been  told  that  we  do 
not  have  a  title,  s  piece  of  paper  which  as- 
serts our  ownershl]  >  to  our  lands. 

We  believe  our  ownership  and  our  ties 
to  our  land  far  esceeds  any  deed.  We  never 
did  need  any  document  to  tell  us  the  land 
Is  ours.  This  we  have  always  known. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  fished,  and  hunted, 
and  harvested  our  livelihoods  from  the  land, 
as  did  countless  generations  of  our  people 
before  us.  This,  w  th  our  Instinctive  feeling 
of  ownership,  tells  us  that  the  land  belongs 
to  us. 

We  need  the  la:  id  for  other  reasons,  too. 
We  would  like  to  establish  a  very  long-term 
economic  base  wltl  i  our  land.  It  Is  our  belief 
that  we  must  recslve  the  amount  of  land 
which  we  request  so  that  we  may  retain  a 
share  of  the  beneSts  from  our  land. 

It  Is  our  belief,  also,  that  we  should  re- 
ceive a  fair  land  settlement,  so  that  what 
we  receive  will  be  equal  to  the  true  value 
of  the  land  with  1  espect  to  future  develop- 
ment. In  this  way,  we  hope  to  Insure  a  per- 
manent settlement. 

This  is  also  whi'  we  ask  for  the  two  per 
cent  overriding  rojalty.  Our  ancestors  main- 
tained a  share  In  the  land;  we  now  claim 
a  share  to  the  lar  d;  we  want  our  children 
and  their  chlldreq  after  them  to  retain  a 
share  in  the  land. 

This  we  feel  car  be  done  if  we  receive  a 
2  per  cent  overrldlr  g  royalty. 

Should  you  render  Justice  to  the  Alaska 
Native,  In  grantin;  us  the  fxUl  amount  of 
money,  the  full  amount  of  land,  and  the 
overriding  royalty,  you  must  also  allow  us 
self-determination  In  managing  our  settle- 
ment. 

We  present  our  c  ise  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  so  ihat  we  might  avoid  the 
legal  entanglements  involved  In  going  be- 
fore the  courts.  Tb  further  avoid  entangle- 
ments and  the  cotipUcaUons  of  federal  bu- 
reaucracies,  the  ai  Imlnistratlve  patterns  of 
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the  settlement  must  be  developed  by  Na- 
tives. 

The  major  property  Interests  must  be  held 
by  Natives,  and  not  by  state  or  federal  agen- 
cies. Those  who  are  the  owners  must  have 
the  greatest  say.  The  royalty  benefits  must 
be  spread  widely,  but  with  full  regard  to  pri- 
vate property  concepts. 

The  legislation  which  we  have  authored 
and  proposed  through  the  APN  is  designed 
to  utilize  modem  corporate  forms,  so  that 
we  will  be  able  to  compete  along  with  any- 
Ixxly  else  in  a  capitalistic  society. 

Among  the  most  important  aspects  of  our 
bill  are  the  safeguards  which  are  therein 
provided.  The  Alaska  Native  Commission  is 
such  an  example. 

You  have  heard  other  than  myself  who 
have  told  you  of  how  our  people  used  and 
occupied  more  land  than  that  which  we  re- 
quest. I  hopje  that  you  can  now  understand, 
that  even  by  the  most  conservative  esti- 
mates, we  request  only  from  five  to  ten  per- 
cent of  the  true  worth  of  our  claim. 

Please  give  the  matter  of  our  claim  the 
most  serious  consideration.  It  Is  the  final 
opportunity  for  Justice — both  for  the  Na- 
tion and  for  our  people. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
you  with  this  statement. 


October  23,  1969 


KENT  UPHELD  IN  HANDLING  SDS 
TROUBLE 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF    OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
survey  conducted  at  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity in  Kent,  Ohio,  revealed  that  81  per- 
cent of  its  students  and  91  percent  of  its 
faculty  approved  firm  handling  of  SDS 
disruption  on  their  campus. 

I  think  these  are  interesting  statistics 
highlighting  the  fact  that  the  broad  body 
of  students  and  faculty  at  Kent  State  are 
fed  up  with  the  radical  tactics  and  goals 
of  SDS.  It  is  heartening  news  when  one 
may  wrongly  interpret  from  the  media 
that  universities  are  ready  to  spawn 
revolution. 

I  include  an  article  from  the  Cleveland 
Press  on  October  7  which  details  the  re- 
sults of  the  survey  of  Kent  State 
University : 

Kent  Upheld  ik  Handling  SDS  Trottblk 
(By  Bud  Weidenthal) 

A  survey  at  Kent  State  University  shows 
81%  of  its  students  and  91%  of  the  faculty 
approved  of  calling  police  to  put  down  a 
Student  for  a  Democratic  Society  disruption 
on  campus  last  spring. 

The  findings  are  contained  In  an  opinion 
study  conducted  by  a  Columbus  firm. 

The  cross  section  sample  of  more  than  600 
students  showed  that  54%  approved  of  every- 
thing the  KSU  adnilnlstration  did  in  react- 
ing to  the  SDS  incidents. 

The  encounters  came  to  a  climax  when 
about  50  student  radicals  smashed  their  way 
Into  a  campus  building  to  break  up  a  disci- 
plinary hearing  Involving  some  of  their  lead- 
ers. Fifty-two  students  and  outsiders  were 
arrested. 

The  firm  of  Ooettler  and  Associates  re- 
ported to  KSU  president  Robert  I.  White  that 
647o  of  the  students  were  critical  ot  "com- 
munications between  the  administration  and 
the  students."  But  that  90%  felt  that  the 
incidents  were  "primarily  related  to  national 
problems  and  not  specifically  related  to 
Kent." 


Of  campus  activities  protested  by  SDS. 
87%  of  those  interviewed  favor  continuing 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  (ROTO)  In 
some  form  on  campus,  91%  favored  contin- 
uation of  the  law  enforcement  training 
courses  and  80%  had  no  objection  to  crim- 
inal investigation  research  projects. 

The  report  said  In  general  that  "the  over- 
riding conclusion  is  that  the  majority  of 
students  and  faculty  are  quite  satisfied  with 
Kent  State  University." 

It  found  that  students  believe  "racism, 
racial  problems  and  racial  prejudice  are  the 
most  important  issues  facing  the  American 
people  today."  The  Vietnam  war  was  second. 


A  DAY  FOR  THE  HISTORY  BOOKS 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 


or    ARIZONA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  23.  1969 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvi- 
ously too  early  to  know  what  long-range 
significance  will  attach  to  the  Vietnam 
moratorium  observance  held  on  October 
15.  However,  the  assistant  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen  sees  it 
as  possibly  the  beginning  of  a  new  force 
in  American  political  action. 

Three  days  after  the  event  Tony 
Tselentis  wrote  an  article  for  the  Citizen 
which  I  think  is  eloquent  in  its  descrip- 
tion of  what  occurred  in  Tucson  that 
day.  I  should  like  to  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

A  Day  for  the  History  Books 
(By  Tony  Tselentis) 

"Beautiful,  you're  beautiful,"  the  speak- 
ers told  the  crowd  during  the  downtown  seg- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  Moratorium. 

And  the  predominantly  student  crowd  In- 
deed was  beautiful  in  its  behavior. 

They  came,  several  thousand  strong,  to 
make  a  peaceful  protest  and  fulfilled  their 
mission  to  a  T. 

They  were  dignified  and  disciplined.  In 
view  of  much  that  has  gone  before,  this  does 
add  up  to  beauty. 

They  exercized  their  rights  of  assembly 
and  free  speech  without  infringing  on  the 
rights  of  anyone  else. 

They  said  their  aim  Is  to  preserve  the  na- 
tion— though  many  believe  their  action 
could  lead  the  other  way. 

There's  nothing  wrong  In  arguing  with 
their  logic.  But  there's  everything  wrong  in 
questioning  their  patriotism. 

These  participators  in  the  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium were  to  a  large  degree  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Tucson. 

When  the  day's  activities  were  over,  many 
of  them  went  home  out  Broadway,  out  East 
5th,  out  Speedway,  out  First  Avenue,  out 
Oracle  Road,  out  South  6th  Avenue  and  out 
the  other  routes  that  Tucsonlans  take  home. 

What  did  they  and  their  counterparts 
throughout  the  country  accomplish? 

The  answers  are  varied.  The  pros  say  it 
was  a  success — that  the  Vietnam  Moratorium 
win  lead  to  a  greater  national  mandate  for 
peace.  The  antls  say  that  either  nothing'  has 
been  changed  or  that  the  days  of  peace  has 
been  retarded  because  the  enemy  will  draw 
new  strength  from  the  moratorium. 

Each  person  saw  the  day  through  his  pe- 
culiar perspective.  For  some,  it  was  dressed 
with  sunshine  and  hope;  for  others,  with 
darkness  and  foreboding;  for  others,  mixed 
feelings;  and  still  for  others,  puzzlement — 
detached  questioning. 

One  conclusion  Is  certain:  Oct.  15  will  not 
be  forgotten. 
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Although  ther«  have  been  large-scale 
peaceful  protests  In  this  land  before,  there 
never  has  been  any  quite  like  last  Wednes- 
day's. 

The  Jury  wlU  be  out — perhaps  for  a  long, 
long  time — on  what  effect  the  Vietnam 
Moratorium  has  on  the  war. 

When  the  answer  Is  known,  it  wlU  go  Into 
the  hUtory  books. 

Probably  an  even  larger  effect  than  what 
Oct.  15  meant  to  the  Vietnam  War  will  be 
what  the  day  meant  as  the  crucible  of  a 
new  force  in  American  poUtlcal  action. 
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of  the  woi»en  In  this  area,  especially  those 
that  live  In  communities  outside  of  Redwood 
Palls.  We  have  many  wonderful  programs  and 
opportunlUes  planned  for  the  months  ahead, 
and  we  want  our  efforts  to  be  enjoyed  In 
every  community,  no  matter  the  8l«e. 

Anyone  Interested  In  belonging  to  SWAPA 
may  do  so  by  contacting  our  membership 
chairmen,  Mrs.  James  Wetherbee.  501  Veda 
drive.  Redwood  Palls.  There  Is  a  $2  member- 
ship fee. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Tom  (Sandy)  Ehlers, 

Publicity  Chairman. 


SOUTHWEST  WOMEN'S  ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR  FINE  ARTS 


NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH  HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 


OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often  in 
this  day  and  age.  many  people  think 
there  is  a  lack  of  initiative  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. And  yet  this  is  not  so.  Rural  Ameri- 
cans are  doing  more  for  themselves  than 
ever  before.  A  perfect  example  is  the 
Southwest  Women's  Association  for  Fine 
Arts,  which  is  located  in  my  district,  in 
southwestern  Minnesota.  This  organiza- 
tion is  working  to  bring  exceptional  tal- 
ent to  its  communities. 

So  that  all  may  know  of  how  rural 
Americans  are  working  to  bring  the  arts 
to  their  communities,  I  hereby  insert  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Redwood  Ga- 
zette written  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Ehlers, 
which  explains  the  organization: 

To  Th«  EDiTom: 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  a  group  of  women 
from  19  counties  met  to  discuss  how  we 
could  enrich  our  lives  In  rural  America.  Mrs. 
James  PI  Inn  and  I  represented  Redwood 
county.  All  present  agreed  that  our  small 
communities  guaranteed  the  most  peaceful 
and  rewarding  mode  of  living  In  America, 
with  the  exception  of  live  entertainment  and 
enjoyment  of  the  fine  arts.  Other  than  the 
Impressive  concert  series  held  in  most  all  of 
our  communities,  we  had  very  little  cul- 
turally to  offer  ourselves  or  our  children. 

The  Hill  Foundation  had  very  generously 
offered  to  help  fund  a  rural  organization 
that  would  work  to  bring  exceptional  talent 
to  rural  communities.  We  found,  also,  that  a 
certain  percentage  of  our  tax  dollars  on  both 
a  federal  and  state  level  were  available  for 
such  activities.  (Metropolitan  areas  had  made 
use  of  these  government  funds  for  many 
years,  while  the  money  from  the  rural  areas 
had  sat  untouched.)  Thus,  having  the  neces- 
sary funds,  we  organized  together  to  form 
Southwest  Women's  Association  for  Pine  Arts 
(SWAPA).  We  are  the  first  such  organiza- 
tion in  America,  and  many  communities,  all 
over  the  United  States,  are  watching  the 
growth  and  success  of  SWAPA,  hoping  to 
copy  our  example. 

The  past  year  SWAPA  has  sponsored  four 
presentations  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  118 
performances  of  professional  theatre  (the 
majority  being  given  to  high  school  audi- 
ences), and  numerous  art  exhibitions.  We 
have,  thus,  brought  outstanding  artists  and 
talent  to  deserving  communities  aU  over 
southwestern  Minnesota. 

In  May  of  this  year.  SWAPA  held  a  charter 
membership  drive,  with  650  women  Joining. 
Seventy-five  of  these  women  Joined  the  Red- 
wood Palls  SWAPA  chapter.  This  month  we 
are  having  a  second  membership  drive,  which 
will  terminate  with  a  big  Redwood  SWAPA 
klckoff.  for  all  members,  October  27.  We  wish 
to  extend  an  Invitation  to  Join  SWAFA  to  all 


OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23,  1969 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
recent  editorials  broadcast  by  WJIM-TV 
of  Lansing,  Mich.,  were  devoted  to  Rich- 
ard Nixon's  handling  of  the  Presidency, 
both  generally  and  with  regard  to  the 
situation  in  Vietnam.  I  believe  these  two 
statements  offer  a  particularly  well  bal- 
anced view  of  the  first  months  of  the 
new  administration  and  deserve  to  be 
carefully  noted  by  all  observers  of  the 
national  scene.  I,  therefore,  insert  them 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Edttorial 

September  18,  1969. 
The  political  columnists  profess  to  be  con- 
fused by  the  Presidential  performance  of 
Richard  Nixon  during  his  initial  eight 
months  in  office.  This,  we  believe.  Is  a  stire 
sign  he  must  be  doing  something  right. 

Columnists  like  labels.  They're  handy  and 
all-purpose  and  take  thinking  out  of  their 
work — thinking,  they  find.  Is  difficult  at 
best. 

Try  as  they  may,  they  cant  put  a  label  on 
the  man  currently  occupying  the  White 
House. 

Early  In  the  game  they  tried  out  the  "con- 
servative" tag — then  further  confused  them 
by  proposing  the  most  far  reaching  and  lib- 
eralized tax  reforms  in  the  nation's  history. 
So  they  went  back  to  the  thesaurus  and 
trotted  out  the  "hawk"  label — then  lo  and 
behold,  for  the  first  time  in  this  decade  Nixon 
became  a  President  who  took  troops  out  of 
Vietnam  Instead  of  putting  more  in. 

Now,  the  Restons,  the  Alsops  and  the  No- 
vaks were  really  concerned — lights  burned 
late  in  Georgetown  libraries  and  overnight 
the  word  for  Nixon  became  "flexible."  Well, 
maybe  this  time  they've  hit  It  right.  In  des- 
peration the  pundits  have  settled  on  the 
non-label  and  admitted  they  Just  can't 
classify  this  President  vrtth  their  typical,  sim- 
plistic transparency. 

As  far  as  we're  concerned  that's  first  rate. 
It's  also  what  the  country  wants  In  a  Presi- 
dent in  our  estimation.  A  man  who  works 
hard  at  the  Job  every  day.  who  changes  and 
shifts  as  conditions  change — a  man  for  all 
seasons,  because  he  is  a  man  of  all  seasons. 

October  9,  1969. 

The  nation's  two  major  newsweeklies  are 
on  the  stands  declaring,  as  If  with  one  voice, 
that  the  country  Is  heading  into  a  Winter  of 
discontent.  Indeed,  there  are  indications 
aplenty  that  the  coming  months  will  vex. 
try  and  perhaps  decisively  test  this  nation 
and  Its  President  of  less  than  a  year  .  .  . 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 

On  October  15,  unless  current  predictions 
widely  miss  the  mark,  we  will  witness  the 
greatest  anti-war  demonstration  In  Ameri- 
ca's history. 
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And  now,  flnaUy,  In  this  gold  and  crimson 
autumn,  over  a  decade  since  the  first  fatal 
steps  were  taken  In  Southeast  Asia  ...  it 
Is  Vietnam  that  Is  "Topic  A." 

The  latest  polls  demonstrate  conclusively 
the  majority  opinion  ranging  across  the 
troubled  face  of  America  Is  that  ending  the 
war  is  our  major  national  concern.  So  while 
there  is  a  wide  spectrum  of  expression  on 
how  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion  there 
Is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Americans  are 
united  in  saying  "get  it  over  with." 

WJIM  believes  this  singleness  of  pur- 
pose .  .  .  this  unity  .  .  .  can  be  a  source  of 
national  strength,  welding  together,  even  in 
fiery  disagreement,  the  frayed,  steel  nerve 
ends  of  a  divided  national  purpose. 

On  October  15,  In  our  Judgment,  the  key 
word  should  be  "Understand"  .  .  .  now  that 
we  know  the  goal  Is  "end  the  war",  each  of 
us,  and  each  group  of  us,  should  think  on 
October  15  about  trying  to  "understand"  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  approach  the 
identical  goal  from  a  different  direction. 

President  Nixon  certainly  wants  to  get  this 
country  out  of  Vietnam  .  .  and  in  our 
Judgment,  criticism  of  his  policy  has  been 
Immoderate  and  thoughtless.  Elsenhower, 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  each  increased  our 
commitment  in  Vietnam  while  falling  to 
establish  goals  and  priorities.  Nixon  has  re- 
versed that  trend,  he  is  taking  American 
troops  out  of  Southeast  Asia  and  has  clearly 
indicated  his  intention  to  keep  doing  so. 


AMERICAN  PROPERTY  SEIZED 
BY  BOLIVIA 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF    CEOBOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23,  1969 
Mr.    THOMPSON    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  news  coming  out  of  Bolivia 
over  the  weekend  which  indicated  that 
the  property  of  Gulf  Oil  Co.  is  being 
seized  is  a  further  indication  of  the  con- 
tinued deterioration  of  American  pres- 
tige throughout  the  world.  According  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations^  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  ,  foreign  aid  has 
cost   America   more    than   $175   billion 
since  1946.  And,  yet.  we  allow  coimtries 
such  as  Bolivia  to  seize  American  prop- 
erties.  These  countries  then  set  up  a 
commission  to  determine  the  worth  of  the 
properties  with  the  thought  that  at  some 
indeterminable  future  date  partial  com- 
pensation will  be  piud.  But  in  the  mean- 
time,  those  Americans  who  have  had 
their  property  seized  are  the  losers.  I  have 
today  written  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign    Affairs    Committee    and    have 
asked  that  consideration  be  given  to  in- 
cluding a  clause  in  the  foreign  aid  bill 
which  would  require  the  immediate  ces- 
sation of  all  American  aid  and  loans  to 
any  country  who  seizes  American  prop- 
erty unless  they  have  first  made  adequate 
compensation.  The  mere  promise  that  at 
some  indeterminable  future  date  com- 
pensation  would   be    made    would    not 
satisfy  this  requirement  of  law. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  stood 
up  on  our  hind  feet  and  told  the  nations 
of  the  world  that  we  are  not  going  to 
have  our  citizens  kicked  about  and  then 
continue  to  take  taxpayer's  money  and 
give  to  these  nations  because  of  a  device 
which  holds  out  hope  of  payment  for 
property  seized. 
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THE   ALASKAN   NATIVE   STORY:    A 
YOXJNO,  ESKIMO  SPEAKS 


ED  EDM 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

C|r    OKI^HOIfA 

IN  THE  HOUa|E  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdai/.  October  23.  1969 

Mr.  EDMONbsON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  moving  wit- 
nesses to  appe*r  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  during  hearings  In 
Alaska  last  we«k  was  a  young  Eskimo  by 
the  name  of  Martha  J.  Sara. 

A  junior  student  at  the  University  of 
Alaska,  Martha  Sara  was  a  registered 
nurse  at  the  a^e  of  19  and  director  of 
an  Important  State  institution  before 
reaching  the  age  of  21. 

Her  statement  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  appe£|ls  for  confidence  in  the 
young  people  of  America  that  I  have 
ever  heard,  a^d  provides  many  con- 
vincing arguments  in  support  of  the  na- 
tive claims  legislation. 

The  text  of  ^artha  Sara's  statement 
follows :  I 

...      Do  NOT  Refuse  Us 

(S»»temeni  of  Martha  J.   Sara) 

Mr.  Chairman,! members  of  the  board,  my 
name  is  Martha  J.  Sara.  I'm  an  Eskimo.  I  was 
bom  and  raised  [in  Bethel.  I'm  a  Junior  at 
the  University  of  Alaska.  My  major  Is  So- 
ciology and  I  pl4n  to  go  on  and  become  a 
social   worker. 

On  behalf  of  tike  Theata  Club,  which  is  an 
organization  of  native  students  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska]  campus,  and  on  behalf  of 
myself,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I'm  grate- 
ful for  the  right  and  am  happy  to  take  the 
responsibility  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the 
Native  Land  Claipis. 

Along  with  huddreds  of  other  native  young 
adults,  I've  taken  the  responslblUty  of  be- 
coming educated  to  better  equip  myself  for 
our  coming  responsibilities  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  own  iffalrs. 

This  Is  not  an  « asy  undertaking. 

Although  I  am  not  the  best  example  avail- 
able, I  will  use  myself.  After  high  school  I 
entered  a  school  of  nursing  in  Los  Angeles. 
It  was  dlfllcult  fo :  me  because  I  had  to  over- 
come handicaps  i  lot  faced  by  most  American 
youths.  I  entere<i  a  different  culture.  Along 
with  the  dynami:  process  of  learning  what 
the  school  off  ere  1,  I  also  had  to  adjust  to 
new  values  and  surroundings.  I  graduated 
and  became  a  res  istered  nurse  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  I  was  fl  lied  with  a  sense  of  accom- 
plishment and  I  applied  for  employment  at 
the  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  in  Bethel. 
Never  before  ha4  they  employed  an  Asso- 
ciate In  Arts  deitree  registered  nurse — and 
so  young.  They  t  ad  to  get  permission  from 
Washington;  permission  was  granted.  I 
worked  only  one  year  when  our  community 
decided  to  open  i  Prenatal  Home  in  Bethel 
ttirough  the  assistance  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  A  Director  was  needed 
with  the  qualifies  tions  of  a  registered  nurse. 
I  enthusiastically  wrote  a  letter  of  applica- 
tion even  before  applications  were  printed. 
I  knew  the  peop  e  and  a  lot  of  the  future 
clients  having  w(  irked  most  of  the  year  in 
the  Maternity  Wird  in  our  hospital.  To  my 
delight  I  was  hired.  Complications  arose, 
however,  because  someone  pointed  out  that 
In  order  to  be  a  Director  of  a  Prenatal  in- 
stitution in  the  J  tate  of  Alaska  one  had  to 
be  twenty-flve  yeirs  old,  and  I  was  not  yet 
even  twenty-one.  Letters  were  written  on  my 
behalf  and  pern  isslon  was  granted  from 
Juneau  for  me  to  keep  and  fill  the  position. 
The  funding  was  unsure  because  the  dead- 
line for  occupancy  was  nearlng  and  the 
building  was  unfl ;  for  expectant  mothers  as 
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far  as  the  State  Sanitarian,  State  Plre  Mar- 
shall, and  Child  Welfare  Institution  Direc- 
tors were  concerned.  Complete  renovation  of 
the  physical  plant  and  prociu"ement  of  nec- 
essary equipment  was  urgent.  Needless  to 
say,  I  became  an  amateur  painter,  plumber, 
carpenter,  electrician,  diplomat,  beggar,  and 
petty  larcenlst.  Local  men  did  the  plumbing, 
carpentry,  and  electrical  work  In  conjunction 
with  the  BIA.  Local  boys  under  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Program  did  the  painting. 
Used  furniture  was  procured  from  the  hos- 
pital through  GSA.  Supplies  were  ordered 
and  opening  day  saw  us  admitting  our  first 
lady!  We  struggled  and  worked  for  what  we 
wanted  and  got  it.  Of  course  we  had  the  as- 
sistance and  backing  of  the  agencies,  but  the 
native  peoples  involved  made  it  work.  We 
were  competent  and  proved  It. 

I  am  here  representing  a  body  of  eager, 
willing  young  adults  ready  to  learn,  work, 
and  show  our  capability  In  the  management 
of  our  own  affairs.  I  am  just  one  of  many 
who  are  willing  to  struggle  for  an  educa- 
tion, who  are  willing  to  work  hard,  the  way 
we  worked  on  the  Bethel  Prenatal  Home. 

We  are  not  asking  for  all  our  land — Just 
a  portion  of  It  and  if  you  grant  It  to  us.  we 
will  have  to  strive  very  hard  because  what 
we  are  asking  for  Is  less  than  what  we  be- 
lieve Is  fair.  But  we  are  capable  of  striving 
very  hard. 

And  how  shall  you  refuse  us?  You  who 
have  centuries  of  learning,  education,  civil- 
ization, colonization,  expansion,  domination, 
exploitation  behind  you?  How  shall  you  re- 
fuse us? 

Do  not  refuse  us  because  we  are  young! 
In   youth    there   Is   energy,   drive,   ambition, 
growth,   and   new   ideas.   Do   not   refuse   us 
because  we  are  young!  For  we  shall  mature! 
Do  not  refuse  us  because  we  are  under- 
educated  !  We  are  learning  fast;  and  utilizing 
our  newly  gained  knowledge,  comparing  and 
weighing    the    truths    and    benefits    of    this 
knowledge.  We  know  that  the  40,000,000  acres 
we  are  asking  for  will  provide  a  minimum 
protection  to  hunting  and  fishing.  We  under- 
stand that  we  need  the  Identification  with, 
and  the  feeling  for  our  own  land.  We  also 
realize  that  we  need  this  land  as  an  economic 
base  for  our  people.  The  land  will  be  used 
as  a  commodity  In  our  economic  base.  We 
can   accomplish    this   with   40,000.000   acres. 
$500,000,000  Is  a  lot  of  money.  We  understand 
what  a  vital  role  this  can  play  In  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  our  people.   We  realize  that 
with  proper  and  careful  handling  and  Invest- 
ment of  this  money  we  can  make  It  work 
for  us.  We  do  not  plan  to  make  improve- 
ments   without    first    establishing    a    sound 
economic  base  which  will  provide  for  growth 
and  return.  After  this  Is  established,  then  we 
can  begin  our  Improvements.  We  will  then 
be  able  to  maintain  and  expand  these  Im- 
provements. We  realize  that  we  can  not  only 
benefit  our  people,  but  ail  of  Alaska.  All  this 
for  $500,000,000.  Do  not  refuse  us  because  we 
are  still  learning!  For  we  are  fast  learning! 
Do  not  refuse  us  the  chance  to  progress! 
We  too  have  a  dream  for  the  progress  of  our 
land.  We  hold  a  superior  position  to  develop 
our  country  because  it  Is  oiu-  country,  and 
we  love  It.  We  will  be  more  cautious  in  its 
utilization — and  I  deliberately  use  the  word 
"utilization"   Instead   of    "exploitation."   We 
will  weigh  each  prospect  carefully  to  assure 
ourselves  that  we  are  making  the  best  deci- 
sion for  our  generation  and  those  generations 
to  come.  We  are  not  here  to  grab;   we  are 
here  to  live  with  the  growth  of  oxir  native 
land.  Do  not  refuse  us  the  chance  for  prog- 
ress. For  we  too  share  the  dream  of  progress. 
Do  not  refuse  us  because  you  are  afraid 
we  don't  have  competent  leaders!   I  repre- 
sent a  generation  of  paradoxes.  We  are  para- 
doxes In  the  fact  that  we  are  the  closest  links 
to    the    parties    farthest    separated    In    this 
Issue.   One  of   these   groups   is  our   beloved 
elders  whom  we  left  back  home  only  a  short 
time  ago,  who.  along  with  others,  still  cling 
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to  the  old  ways  and  depend  upon  the  land 
for  subsistence.  Another  group  Is  made  up 
of  our  able  leaders,  Native  and  White,  who 
are  presently  In  positions  of  decision.  We  are 
close  to  the  old  ones  and  the  people  back 
home  because,  having  recently  left  them, 
their  problems,  worries,  and  fears  burn  deep 
In  our  hearts.  We  know  what  makes  them 
happy;  we  know  what  can  fill  them  with 
contentment;  we  know  what  gives  them  hope. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  close  to  our  leaders 
In  the  fact  that  we  are  striving  and  aspiring 
to  their  positions  of  decision.  Native  young 
people  are  rising  up  to  meet  the  demands  and 
expectations  of  a  foreign  and  sometimes  hos- 
tile society.  The  day  of  our  leadership  is  not 
too  far  off.  When  that  day  of  fulfillment 
comes,  I  would  like  to  think  that  we  can 
proudly  take  our  places  side  by  side  with  the 
present  leaders  to  direct  the  affairs  of  our 
own  people.  In  their  wisdom  they  can  quell 
our  fears,  channel  our  energy,  help  shape 
our  Innovative  ideas,  direct  our  aggression, 
and  Interpret  our  anxieties.  Together  we  can 
provide  able  leadership!  Do  not  refuse  us  for 
fear  of  poor  leadership!  For  we  are  capable 
leaders. 

Do  not  refuse  us  simply  because  you  pur- 
chased the  sovereign  right  of  our  land!  Our 
fathers  since  time  began  have  paid  dearly 
for  our  homeland  every  generation.  They 
struggled  against  the  harshest  environment 
known  to  man  and  survived  to  teach  us  to 
do  the  same.  Each  generation  paved  the  way 
for  the  next.  Do  not  refuse  us  because  you 
purchased  this  right!  For  our  forefathers 
paid  for  It  long  before  your  forefathers  had 
the  money! 

Do  not  refuse  us  because  we  are  a  minority) 
For  this  Is  America!  We  have  proved  In  many 
ways  that,  not  only  do  we  take  advantage  of 
our  rights  and  freedoms  along  with  other 
Americans,  but  we  are  willing  to,  and  have, 
fought  equally  for  all  Its  privileges.  Our  na- 
tive soldiers  fought  and  died  for  the  United 
States  In  World  War  II,  the  Korean  War,  and 
in  the  present  war  in  Viet  Nam.  As  American 
citizens,  we  have  equal  rights  and  have  taken 
on  equal  responsibility.  So  do  not  refuse  us 
because  we  are  a  minority!  For  this  Is  Amer- 
ica! 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  that  com- 
petence is  something  that  has  to  be  proven. 
And  as  young  native  adults  we  have  demon- 
strated our  abilities  and  are  now  proving  it. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  we  are  deeply 
grateful  to  you  all  for  taking  time  out  of 
your  busy  schedules  to  come  and  hear  our 
testimonies.  It  Is  deeply  appreciated.  Thank 
you!  Quyana  caqneqi 
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HUNGARIAN  REVOLT 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  13 
years  ago  today,  the  world  witnessed  one 
of  the  most  brutal  episodes  of  modern 
times.  The  people  of  Hungary  revolted 
against  the  Communist  masters  who  held 
their  nation  in  bondage. 

While  the  world  stood  aside,  the  free- 
dom fighters  of  Hungary — men,  women, 
and  children — were  crushed  beneath  the 
treads  of  heavy  Russian  tanks. 

The  streets  were  red  with  blood  of 
those  whose  crime  was  a  longing  to  be 
free  and  a  love  of  country.  Some  esti- 
mates of  the  slaughtered  and  executed 
reached  32,000.  Another  200,000  fled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  never  forget  these 
brave  people  who  fought  and  died  for 
freedom. 


VnnWAM    MORATORIUM    AT    THE 
UNIVERSITY  OP  IOWA 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

oar  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  October  23.  1969 
Mr.  SCHWENGEIi.  Mr.  Spe^er.  the 
Vietnam  moratorium  demonstrations  on 
October  15  have  evoked  a  good  deal  of 
emoUon,  both  pro  and  con.  Personally, 
I  feel  that  peaceful  dissent  is  part  of  our 
American  tradition.  Our  Constitution 
gives  us  the  right  to  make  our  views 
known  through  legal  and  reasonable 
methods.  That  right  must  be  preserved. 
Unlike  the  SDS  demonstrations  in 
Chicago  recently,  which  were  violent, 
illegal,  and  which  cannot  be  tolerated, 
the  demonstrations  on  October  15  were, 
for  the  most  part,  peaceful  and  legal. 
The  right  to  dissent,  however,  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  rightness  of  the 
dissenters.  If  they  were  demonstrating 
for  peace,  few  people  would  argue.  I 
want  peace  and  I  am  sure  all  Americans 

if  the  demonstrations  were  aimed  at 
President  Nixon's  Vietnam  poUcy,  I 
think  the  dissenters  were  wrong,  even 
though  they  have  a  right  to  say  so.  It 
is  my  belief  that  President  Nixon  is  mov- 
ing rapidly  toward  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  Vietnam  problem,  and  I  support 
his  policy,  even  though  I  feel  we  could 
move  faster. 

The  moratorivim  resulted  m  a  partic- 
ularly delicate  situation  for  the  officials 
of  our  universities  and  colleges.  The 
president  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Willard  L.  Boyd, 
has  done  an  exceUent  job  of  handling 
this  problem  and  drawing  a  distmctlon 
between  the  right  to  dissent,  and  sup- 
porting the  policy  advocated  by  the  dis- 
senters. I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
ttmlty  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
memorandum  which  he  issued  on  that 
occasion,  together  with  an  editorial 
from  the  Des  Moines  Register  of  Octo- 
ber 9  respecting  this  policy: 

OCTOBER  15,  1969:  Day  of  Inquirt 
(Memo  from  the  Office  of  the  President—A 

statement  to  students,  faculty,  and  friends 

of  the  university) 

I  beUeve  that  The  University  of  Iowa  should 
devote  itself  on  October  15  to  a  discussion  of 
the  issues  involved  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
I  urge  departments,  colleges  and  other  Uni- 
versity organizations  to  arrange  for  semi- 
nars and  discussions  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity during  that  day.  To  facllltete  such 
consideration  of  the  Issues.  aU  University 
facilities  not  otherwise  in  use.  Including  the 
Pentacrest  area.  wUl  be  available  for  these 
discussions.  In  this  way,  students  and  faciUty 
members  will  have  the  opportunity  to  par- 
Uclpate  when  they  desire  to  do  so. 

I  have  been  requested  to  suspend  all  classes 
on  October  15. 1  decline  to  do  so  for  two  rea- 


sons: 

(1)  As  a  matter  of  practice,  adherence  to 
class  schedules  and  the  question  of  attend- 
ance have  been  primarily  collegiate  matters 
at  this  University.  Neither  has  been  a  matter 
for  the  central  administration  m  the  past, 
and  I  do  not  feel  that  thU  practice  should 
be  altered  at  this  time.  The  varying  circum- 
stances and  needs  of  each  college.  In  light 
of  the  special  requirements  of  Its  dlclpllnes, 
staffing,  facilities  and  responsibilities,  war- 


rant the  decentralization  of   suCh  declBlon 
making  in  this  University. 

(2)  Even  if  I  felt  that  decisions  of  claa« 
schedules  and  attendance  should  be  wtth- 
dra'wn  from  the  cotlegeB.  I  would  not  be  In- 
clined to  suspend  classes  because  of  the  In- 
ternal clTll  liberties  Issxie  Involved.  Many 
faculty  members  wish  to  teach  on  October 
15th,  and  many  students  wish  to  attcn* 
classes  as  usual  on  that  date.  They  should 
not  be  denied  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  This 
Institution  has  a  special  obligation  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  all  of  the  many  Individuals 
on  Its  campiw  with  divers  viewpoints  and 
Interests. 

I  believe  that  the  existing  scheduling  prac- 
tices of  the  colleges  will  permit  vrtdespread 
participation  In  the  day-long  collegiate  and 
departmental  discussions.  By  providing  pro- 
grams throughout  the  day,  students  will  be 
able  to  attend  sessions  during  their  free 
hours.  Because  scheduling  conflicts  occur  In 
a  university  of  this  size,  faculty  do  on  occa- 
sion cancel  classes  to  permit  students  to  at- 
tend Important  discussions  which  occur  at 
the  class  hour.  Makeup  classes  are  provided 
for  when  the  loss  in  time  adversely  affects 
the  course  plan. 

The  question  of  student  class  attendance 
Is  a  matter  determined  Individually  by  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members.  Since  October  15 
Is  a  day  of  personal  conscience,  I  recommend 
that  no  student  be  penalized  who  falls  to 
attend  a  class  on  that  day  because  of  his  per- 
sonal convictions.  And  where  a  faculty  mem- 
ber cancels  his  classes  and  sets  a  future 
makeup  date.  I  feel  that  none  of  his  students 
should  be  penalized  for  InablUty  to  attend 
such  a  makeup  class  If  he  had  been  willing 
to  attend  class  at  the  time  orlglnaUy  sched- 
uled. 

It  seems  clear  that  October  15  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  isolated  event.  In  light  of 
announced  Intentions  In  the  press  with  re- 
gard to  moratorium  action  In  November  and 
December.  Although  I  have  been  assured  that 
there  Is  very  little  likelihood  that  a  two-day 
suspension  of  classes  will  be  proposed  for 
November.  I  feel  we  muFt  face  that  possibil- 
ity now.  Moreover,  there  are  other  great  is- 
sues which  wlU  face  this  country  In  the  years 
ahead,  and  I  believe  that  to  cancel  classes 
now  would  set  a  precedent  with  which  we 
would  have  to  reckon  frequently. 

At  the  same  time.  I  believe  that  these  great 
IsEues  are  the  appropriate  subjects  of  discus- 
sion on  a  university  campus.  Therefore.  I 
urge  the  Faculty  Senate,  the  University  Cal- 
endar Committee,  the  Student  Senate  and 
the  collegiate  faculties  to  consider  carefully 
in  the  period  from  now  until  November  what 
the  proper  University  poUcy  should  be  which 
will  afford  opportunity  for  discussion  of  great 
issues  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  rights 
of  the  individual  members  of  the  student 
body  and  the  faculty. 

Among  the  possible  ways  of  affording  dis- 
cussion In  the  future  would  be  to  alter  the 
University  calendar  In  advance,  so  that  one 
or  more  davs  would  be  set  aside  by  the 
calendar  each  semester  for  discussion  of  na- 
tional issues. 

Another  possibility  would  be  to  schedule 
an  open  hour  once  each  week  for  this  purpose. 
StUl  another  posstbiUty  is  to  increase  the 
length  of  the  academic  year  so  that  time  for 
makeup  classes  can  be  provided.  One  problem 
posed  by  this  alternative  Is  tliat  it  would  in- 
fringe upon  the  rights  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  hold  classes  on  the  regu- 
larly scheduled  day. 

As  with  the  agonizing  quesUon  of  Viet- 
nam itself,  there  are  no  simple  answers  to 
these  complex  Issues.  They  also  cannot  be 
realistically  discussed  without  considering 
such  factors  as  Institutional  autonomy  and 
the  poMtlzatlon  of  the  University.  Debate 
last  week  in  the  Faculty  Senate,  and  letters 
and  comment  directed  to  me  In  recent  days, 
clearly  reveal  great  and  sincere  differences 
in  opinion  on  such  questions. 
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I  urge  not  only  the  faculty  and  studesta  of 
the  University  to  listen  to  each  other  in  the 
(jMmte  of  October  l»,  but  I  urge  everyone 
within  and  without  the  University  to  listen 
to  the  discussioiis. 

WlLLAM)  L.  BOTO. 


[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Oct.  9,  1969] 

MOBATORTCrM   DAT    AT   THE   UNTTERSrrT 
OF   lOWA 

University  of  Iowa  President  Wllllard  Boyd 
has  done  a  ooma»endabJe  job  of  sorting  out 
the  Issues  In  deciding  what  the  university's 
role  should  be  on  the  Oct.  15  Vietnam  War 
Moratorium  Day. 

Boyd  said  he  vrtll  not  sTospend  classes.  In 
this,  he  overrode  a  close  27-23  vote  of  the 
Faculty  Senate  which  favored  a  one-day  sus- 
pension. He  said,  however,  that  all  university 
facilities  not  otherwise  In  use  would  be  avail-  . 
able  for  seminars  and  discussions  about  the 
war.  He  urged  faculty  members  and  stu- 
denU  to  take  part  In  these  meetings.  He  said 
no  student  would  be  penalized  for  not  at- 
tending classes  "because  of  his  personal 
convictions." 

This  moderate  policy  probably  won't  sat- 
isfy extreme  doves  or  hawks.  The  sharpest 
critics  of  the  war  may  see  the  university  as 
against  them,  because  classes  wlU  be  held. 
The  stoutest  defenders  of  the  war  will  b« 
unhappy  with  any  university  concession  tf> 
the  anti-war  Moratorium  Day. 

The  U.  of  I.  president  gave  one  strong  ar- 
gument against  suspending  classes.  A  cl»H 
liberties  Issue  U  involved,  he  said.  Many  fac- 
ulty members  want  to  teach,  and  many  st-i- 
dents  want  to  attend  classes.  They  shoui* 
not  be  denied  these  opportunities. 

The  university  is  an  institution  which  fil- 
ters the  scholarly  pursuit  of  truth,  'l■^^' 
scholarly  goal  often  Is  In  conflict  with  i*>' 
litlcal  goals,  such  as  those  of  the  war'.i 
critics.  Scholarship  requires  the  heel  tan ; 
statement  of  opinions,  the  careful  evaluation 
of  alternatives  and  the  qualified  aasertloii 
of  conclusions.  Politics  requires  the  quick 
retort,  the  brusque  dismissal  of  criticism  and 
the  dramatic  overstatement  of  one's  plat- 
form. 

Students  and  faculty  members  are  both 
scholars  and  political  actors.  They  should 
combine  a  reverence  for  scholarship  and  a 
zest  for  political  action. 

But  they  shouldn't  confuse  the  two.  They 
shouldn't  distort  the  scholarly  function  of 
the  university  by  seeking  to  make  It  an  agent 
of  political  change. 

U.  of  I.  students  and  faculty  members,  as 
political  men  and  women,  should.  If  they 
choose  to.  take  part  vigorously  In  Morato- 
rium Day  activities.  They  should  not  de- 
mand, however,  that  the  university,  the 
steward  of  scholarship,  become  a  tool  of  their 
political  action. 

President  Boyd's  ruling  shows  a  wise  un- 
derstanding of  the  separation  of  academic 
and  political  functions. 


RECOGNITION    OF    NATIONAL 
BUSINESS  WOMEN'S  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  MELCHER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

OF    MONTANA 

Thursday,  October  23.  1969 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
is  National  Business  Women's  Week.  It  is 
a  week  during  wliich  we  mark  the  ac- 
complishments of  American  women  in 
business  and  the  prof  esaons. 

We  have  by  no  means  yet  fully  rec- 
ognized the  value  of  our  women,  and  we 
continue  to  exclude  them  from  many  oc- 
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cupations  and  professions.  We  need  to 
assure  women  of  the  same  occupational 
opportunities  piat  are  now  provided 
to  men. 

We  Montanfins,  and  Westerners  in 
general,  feel  a  particular  admiration  for 
women,  who  provide  sound  judgment 
and  persistent  work  in  the  development 
of  a  good  environment  and  a  better  life 
for  all  of  us. 


LOWERING  pP  THE  VOTING  AGE 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

I     OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HODS8  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThursdaU,  October  23.  1969 

Mr.  LUKEN3.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  No- 
vember the  Stite  of  Ohio  will  vote  on 
whether  to  low^r  the  voting  age  from  21 
to  19.  It  has  lieen  a  topic  of  not  only 
State  concern  biut  of  national  interest  in 
the  movement!  to  enfranchise  young 
people. 

A  particular!)'  reasoned  and  convinc- 
ing argument  ;foT  lowering  the  voting 
age  to,  la  comes  from  Mr.  Chester  T. 
Cruze.  who  is  i  State  representative  to 
the  Ohio  General  Assembly.  I  think  my 
colleagues  woul«  benefit  from  learning  of 
Mr.  Cruze's  remarks.  His  comments  not 
only  apply  to  the  State  of  Ohio;  they 
have  relevance  for  any  government 
body's  consideration  of  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  If,  a  move  that  I  heartily 
endorse.  ] 

I  include  Mr.  Cruze's  statement  for  in- 
sertion in  the  |Iecord  in  full: 

—Too  YotjNG  To  Vote? 
1969.  the  voters  in  Ohio 
ill  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  amend  their  reipectlve  state  constitutions, 
in  Ohio  enfranct  islng  young  people  at  19, 
and  in  New  Jersey  at  18 '.  It  has  been  a  long 
fight  in  those  par;lcular  states,  and  is  a  flght 
that  will  spreaKl  ai  ross  the  country  In  years  to 
come 

The  real  issue  k:  "Are  18,  19  and  20-year- 
olds  really  IncoEipetent,"  and  should  the 
older  generation  "show  them"  that  they  must 
■•graduate."  not  cnly  from  high  school,  but 
"mature"  for  thi  ee  years  before  they  can 
claim    citizenship — or    shall    the    efforts    of 
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those  m  Ohio,  New  Jersey  and  those  other 
states  who  have  manifested  their  political 
maturity  be  rewarded  with  that  valued 
prize — the  vote. 

The  history  of  the  American  franchise  has 
been  one  of  conatant  expansion  ever  since 
President  Andrew  Jackson  in  1830  advocated 
the  abandonment  of  property  ownership  as 
a  voting  quallfloation.  The  expansion  of  the 
franchise  continued  after  the  CivU  War  and 
proponents  of  expanding  the  franchise  saw 
the  passage  of  the  14th  and  15th  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution  which  finally  brought 
suffrage  for  the  American  Negro.  The  19th 
amendment,  fought  for  in  the  1920s,  brought 
the  franchise  to  the  American  women  and  in 
the  1960's  Americans  again  acted  to  enlarge 
the  franchise  by  eliminating  the  poll  tax  as 
a  qualification  for  voting. 

In  preparing  the  legislation,  the  fight  for 
Women's  Suffrage  was  reviewed  and  noted; 
opponents  claimed  women  were  too  emo- 
tional and  too  .stupid  to  vote.  The  dire  re- 
sults predicted  have  not  materialized.  It  is 
obvious  that  similar  charges  against  young 
people  are  equally  fallacious. 

There  are  two  basic  issues  that  ought  to 
govern  qualifications  for  voting.  The  first 
is  that  voting  is  a  public  decision,  not  merely 
a  personal  right.  It  is  the  act  by  which  the 
people  choose  men  to  occupy  public  offices 
and  to  govern  the  community.  FVom  this 
point  of  view,  the  question  Is  whether  lower- 
ing the  voting  age  will  tend  to  produce  an 
electorate  that  is  superior  to  the  present  one 
and  better  qualified  to  choose  honest  and 
capable  public  ofDclals. 

The  other  issue  is  this:  No  segment  of  the 
community  should  be  excluded  from  the 
electorate,  if  its  rights  and  interests  cannot 
be  adequately  safeguarded  by  an  electorate 
of  which  it  does  not  form  a  part. 

Pro  and  con  discussions  are  waged  on  a 
n\imber  of  levels;  some  appealing  to  the 
intellect  and  others  not.  "If  you're  old 
enough  to  fight,  you're  old  enough  to  vote" 
is  perhaps  the  number  one  phrase  used  by 
proponents  of  reduced  voting  age.  not  be- 
cause they  see  it  as  a  super-relevant  state- 
ment, but  because  it  sells.-'  That  is  the  Job 
to  be  done,  to  sell  the  idea,  on  a  non-partisan 
basis. 

President  Nixon  In  March  1969  stated  the 
more  relevant  Pro  reason:  "I  favor  voting  at 
18,  not  because,  as  many  say,  "if  you're  old 
enough  to  flght  you're  old  enough  to  vote 
but  because  you  are  smart  enough  to  vote." 
Today's  young  people  are  smart  enough 
to  vote,  not  only  because  of  their  formal 
education,  but  because  of  the  areas  of  politi- 
cal involvement  that  are  oi>en  to  them.  The 
public  media  of  television,  radio,  the  increas- 
ing numbers  of  politically  oriented  reading 
matter,  etc..  factors  omnipresent  in  every- 
one's lives,  sometime  give  young  people,  I 
am  ashamed  to  say,  a  better  understanding 
of  Issues  and  problems  than  many  of  their 
elders. 

The  average  18  to  21  year  old  Is  a  high 
school  graduate. 

He  has  extensive  Knowledge  of  the  world 
around  him,  and  the  breath  of  his  knowledge 
and  even  of  experience  is  far  more  than  the 
great  majority  of  our  populace  had  during 
any  previous  generation — certainly  for  more 
than  previous  generations.  People  should 
acknowledge  the  product  of  excellence  In 
education  by  bringing  youth  into  full  par- 
ticipation  in  public  decisions. 

A  prime  pro  argument,  seldom  heard.  Is 
that  in  the  immediate  post  high  school  years 
a  young  man  will  decide  Just  which  way  he 
will  go  in  his  life.  The  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
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'  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  disclosed  that 
of  the  34,000  U.S.  Servicemen  killed  In  Viet- 
nam since  1961,  about  half  of  them  were  too 
young  to  vote  in  most  states. 


backs  this  idea  up  and  terms  the  years  from 
18-26  as  "the  ages  at  which  adult  roles  and 
responsibUltles  are  assimied".  Not  only  can 
the  habit  of  voting  be  matured  in  those  Im- 
portant years,  but  a  young  person  can  dis- 
cover a  way  to  vent  his  political  feelings,  in 
a  sedate  and  p>eaceful  way — the  vote.  For 
example.  New  York  Senator  Jacob  Javits 
notes  that  the  political  activism  among  is 
to  21  year  olds  Is  "all  happening  outside  the 
existing  political  framework."  Therefore,  he 
and  others  of  his  persuasion,  feel  that  en- 
franchising 18  year  olds  would  bring  that 
activism  within  the  acceptable  democratic 
framework  for  Instituting  social  and  political 
change. 

In  the  same  vein,  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Shaffer 
Professor  of  Pediatrics  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, feels  that  "a  lot  of  Irresponsibility 
(among  18-21  year  olds)  is  the  result  of 
not  being  given  responsibility  In  the  first 
place."  Thus,  in  his  estimation,  giving  the 
vote  to  18  year  olds  would  be  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence m  their  ability  to  assume  political 
responsibility,  thus  encouraging  them  to 
exercise  such  responsibility  wisely. 

Also  several  million  young  women  and 
more  than  one  million  young  men  18  to  21 
years  old  have  established  homes  and  fam- 
ilies but  have  no  vote  on  the  issues  at  city 
hall,  the  courthouse,  or  the  capitol. 

A  more  basic  argument  Is  that  18,  19  and 
20  year  olds  pay  taxes  and  in  numerous  areas 
of  law  are  considered  adults  at  present.  "Tax- 
ation without  representation  is  tyranny" 
applies  to  the  twentieth  century  as  it  did 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  Young  adults 
pay  heavily  in  sales,  use,  gasoline  and  income 
taxes.  Beyond  the  idea  that  the  young  help 
support  government  monetarllv,  it  is  ea  l!y 
seen  that  there  is  a  legal  inconsistency— see- 
ing law  enforcement  as  an  adult  province 
while  the  privilege  to  vote  is  withheld  as 
being  beyond  youths  capabilities.  A  person  is 
responsible  to  the  law — but  not  responsible 
enough  to  make  law  in  the  representative 
sense. 

Most,  however,  are  committed  to  it,  be- 
cause of  the  therapeutic  nature  It  will  have 
upon  this  country.  In  a  society  that  is  adding 
to  Its  longevity  but  also  to  Its  youth  popu- 
lation, the  average  age  27.7.  Yet  the  averags 
voter's  age  is  45.  How  can  a  nation  sustain 
itself  when  such  a  large  share  of  its  popula- 
tion has  no  voice  In  choosing  its  govern- 
ment? 

Though  no  organized  opposition  has  yet 
formed,  the  "silent  vote"  is  feared  by  all  sup- 
porters of  a  lowered  voting  age,  and  It  is 
there  task  to  dispel  words  such  as  "ungrate- 
ful and  Immature"'.  These  words  are  currently 
being  leveled  at  the  younger  generation, 
while  they  should  actually  be  directed  at  the 
less  than  -  percent  who  have  earned  such 
a  name. 

The  Con  discussion  invariably  begins  with 
those  persons  who  are  in  the  political  ac- 
tlvislon  of  18  year  olds  dangerous  tendencies 
that  should  not  be  given  political  expres- 
sion. For  example,  they  fear  that  18  years  olds 
would  tend  to  vote  for  extreme  leftist  par- 
ties and  issues,  and  presumably  their  vote 
could  not  be  balanced  by  the  more  conserv- 
ative votes  of  their  elders.  Some  even  see 
such  philosophies  a*  "anti-adultism"  being 
translated  Into  political  policy.  There  Is  a 
hesitancy  to  unleash  a  new  tool  to  those 
people  in  our  society  who  riot,  disturb  the 
peace  generally,  and  appear  imgrateful  to 
the  past  generations  who  so  palnstak'ngly 
constructed  this  country  to  be  the  finest  In 
the  world. 

These  same  people  who  will  vote  against 
the  Issue  see  the  further  consequence  of  al- 
lowing persons  as  young  as  18  or  19  to  hold 
office  or  be  Inconsistent  suggesting  less  than 
true  confidence  In  the  work  of  majority  rule. 
However,  the  Founding  Fathers  felt  that  a 
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person  should  be  25  years  of  age  to  be  a  U.S. 
Representative,  30  to  be  a  Senator,  and  35 
to  be  a  President,  which  certainly  Indicates 
they  saw  no  major  problem  with  an  "In- 
consistency" between  being  able  to  vote  for 
an  office  and  actually  holding  one. 

■ned  to  the  Issue,  Is  concern  from  both 
parties  that  the  new  voters  would  register 
more  In  one  party  than  another,  a  thought 
which  Is  easily  dispelled  by  several  polls.* 
Partisanships  on  the  issue,  nevertheless  is 
better  kept  out,  placing  country  above  party 
or  personal  gain. 

The  political  question  is  really  neutralized 
since  both  parties  support  It.  but  you  will 
still  hear  that  it  Is  generally  recorded  by  po- 
litical sclentiste  that  newly  enfranchised 
voters  are,  for  a  period  of  time,  grateful  to 
the  party  that  enfranchised  them.  The 
Whigs  made  a  big  thing  of  it  during  the 
19th  century  In  England,  as  did  the  Re- 
publicans and  then  the  Democrats  In  the 
United  States  in  vying  for  the  Negro  vote. 
The  drinking  issue  too  Is  drawn  into  the 
discussion,  many  persons  being  hesitant  to 
vote  for  Vote  18  or  19  If  it  allows  people  that 
young  to  drink  hard  liquor.  The  fact  here,  is 
that  the  drinking  age  is  determined  solely 
by  statutory  enactment.  I.e.  acts  of  the 
legislature. 

Tlie  pocketbook  certainly  cannot  remain 
divorced  from  any  political  issue  and  we  find 
this  true  with  the  voting  age  discussion. 
Many  persons  fear  that  the  young  voters 
would  vote  unnecessary  and  additional 
taxes— a  thought  buried  by  political  scien- 
tists in  Kentucky  and  Georgia,  both  states 
with  18  year  voting. 

It  remains  only  to  be  said,  that  the  reason- 
ing of  those  who  favor  the  lowered  voting 
age  Is  extremely  logical,  they  look  at  the 
increased  responsibility;  the  de-facto  situa- 
tion of  the  young  person  in  this  modern, 
complicated  society.  They  stare  in  wonder  at 
the  change  of  society  as  every  newer  and 
closer  (to  them)  generation  states  responsl- 
blUty  and  they  wonder  why  they  are  ex- 
cluded. Is  the  age  of  knighthood,  ■'21"  an 
extremely  arbitrary  determination,  to  remain 
the  Institution  it  is?  WIU  those  who  ask  for 
a  change  be  successful  In  persuading  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electorate  that  It  will  be  a  com- 
petent and  equitable  change  or  will  we  force 
them  to  the  streets. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  AMERICAN  HUNGARIAN  FED- 
ERATION MEMORANDUM 


*A   Oeorge   Gallup   poll   revealed    the   fol- 
lowing breakdown: 

George  Gallup  poll 
I  In  percent) 
21-29  years: 

Republicans    22 

Democrats     38 

Independents    *" 

29-49  years: 

Republicans    26 

Democrats     ** 

Independents    31 

50  and  older: 

Republicans    30 

Democrats   ^^ 

Independents     24 

An  examination  of  the  results  by  other 
groups  among  those  21  to  29  shows  the 
democratic  party  with  an  advantage  In  each 
case  except  among  persons  with  a  college 
background,  where  party  allegiance  Is  evenly 
divided. 

Independents  among  young  voters  are 
round  more  frequently  among  men  than 
women,  white  persons  than  Negroes,  and 
I  he  college-trained  than  persons  with  less 
formal  education.  The  political  affiUaUon  of 
persons  in  their  early  twenties  (21  through 
24)  closely  parallels  the  results  for  persons 
in  their  late  twenties  (25-29),  although  the 
proportion  of  Independents  Is  slightly  lower 
among  the  older  group. 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23.  1969 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation  re- 
cently circularized  a  memorandum  to 
some  of  us  in  which  this  time-honored 
organization  of  Americans  of  Hungarian 
descent,  uniting  in  its  ranks  most  Amer- 
ican Hungarian  churches  and  associa- 
tions, called  for  a  restoration  of  volun- 
tary prayers  in  public  schools. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  led  by  the  dis- 
tinguished  gentleman   from  Ohio    iMr. 
LuKENS)   discussed  both  the  memoran- 
dum   and    the    various    constitutional 
amendments  pending  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  this  subject  in 
the  form  of  a  special  order  last  Monday. 
In  the  meantime  the  American  Hun- 
garian Federation  also  sent  me  an  ar- 
ticle  written   by   its   chairman   of   the 
board  of  directors,  Rt.  Rev.  Zoltan  Beky. 
D.D.  some  years  ago  on  the  regents  case 
in  the  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals, 
insofa  ■  as  the  issue  which  appeared  in 
the  July  30,  1962  Issue  of  American  Hun- 
garian People's  Voice— New  York— was 
the  same  than  in  the  later  Board  of 
Education  against  Schempp  and  Murray 
against  Curlett,  1963,  cases  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  author  at  that  time 
was  the  bishop  of  the  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Church  of  America.  I  Include  the 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Prayers  and  the  Decision  of  the  Highest 
U.S.  Court 
(By  Bishop  Dr.  Zoltan  Beky) 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
decided  by  majority  vote  that  prayers  used 
iu  the  elementary  and  high  schools  in  the 
State  of  New  York  for  commencing  the  school 
day  Is  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  This  court  decision  shocked 
many  million  American  citizens  and  many, 
including  two  former  Presidents,  numerous 
Senators  and  Representatives  and  countless 
ecclesiastical   leaders   raised   their   voices   in 
opposition  to  the  decision.  Though  this  deci- 
sion wll  probably  be  followed  by  others  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  we  must  still  analyze: 
what  does  the  separation  of  church  and  state, 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  mean  in  the 
American  society  of  the  Twentieth  Century? 
Those  Protestants  in  favor  of  the  decision 
of  the   Supreme  Court  point  out  that  the 
prayer  used  In  the  State  of  New  York  was  not 
a  definitely  Christian  prayer  and  that  the 
decision  only  bars  the  state  educational  au- 
thorities   from    prescribing    to    the    public 
schools  prayers  which  must  be  said  by  the 
students. 

This  view  cannot  be  shared  by  us.  Re- 
formed Christians,  but  it  is  also  impossible 
for  us  as  American  citizens,  to  share  It  as  an 
interpretation  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, for  it  is  not  based  on  valid  argu- 
ments either  In  practice,  or  in  the  light  of 
history.  The  constitutional  provlson  ex- 
pressed n  the  First  Amendment  was  written 
m  an  age  where  eight  of  the  thirteen  original 
states  had  an  "established"  religion  which 
had  the  characteristics  of  a  "state  religion"' 
vis-a-vis  the  other  existing  religions.  The 
state  was  supporting  this  denomination  fi- 
nancially, guaranteed  its  rights  by  state  leg- 
islation. The  other  Christian  churches  were 
allowed  to  function  but  without  the  above 
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rights,  support  and  advantages.  At  the  end 
of  the  18th  century  state  churches  were  com- 
mon in  Etirope  and  the  minority  churches 
were  either  tolerated,  repressed  and  In  some 
cases,  even  eradicated.  In  order  to  avoid  any 
such  abuses  the  United  States  Constitution 
wanted  to  guarantee  the  freedom  of  all 
churches. 

We  must  state  clearly  that  In  light  of  this 
historical  development  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  violates  the  true  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  by  giving  preference  to  the 
followers  of  secularism  (agnosticism),  a  mi- 
nority in  the  American  nation  and  society 
as  against  the  followers  of  Christianity. 
Judaism  and  Islam.  .  .  . 

In  practice,  too,  the  new  dictum  of  the 
Court  is  incorrect.  For  every  area  of  life  which 
will  play  a  decisive  Influence  in  the  life  of 
the  coming  generation  must  form  ah  organic 
part  of  the  instruction  material  of  the 
schools.  Church,  religion  and  ethics  form 
such  an  extensive  area  in  the  culture  of 
humanity  that  they  cannot  be  written  off  as 
unconstitutional  Instruction  material  at  the 
expense  of  the  coming  generation  In  America. 

As  Reformed  Christians  we  cannot  admit 
that  the  state  can  live  without  recognizing 
God.  Faith  is  not  a  private  matter  as  dlsbelie/ 
and  free  thoughts  are  not  private  matters 
either  as  it  was  proven  by  the  example  of 
those  few  families  in  New  York  who  fought 
their  way  successfully  to  the  Supreme  Court 
against  the  prayers  to  be  recited  in  state 
schools.  If,  however,  the  state  expresses  its 
disinterest  In  God,  and  in  public  schools  no 
prayers  may  be  said  to  the  Creator,  it  will 
soon  become  a  problem  of  conscience  for  Re- 
formed Christian  parents:  in  what  kind  of 
school  should  he  send  his  children? 


MAN  AND  HIS  ENVIRONMENT; 
FROM  HERO  TO  MONSTER 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23.  1969 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  coconservationist  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable 
John  P.  Saylor.  recently  echoed  my  sen- 
timents and  concern  over  the  problems 
of  water  pollution  before  the  Permsyl- 
vania  Governors  Conference  on  Water 
Pollution  Control  held  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  In  a  speech  before  the  conferees. 
Representative  Saylor  pointed  out  that 
man  in  his  heroic  role  £S  the  conqaeror 
of  nature,  has  also  become  a  monster  as 
the  great  polluter  of  the  environment 

There  are  many  examples  of  man's 
monstrous  use  of  his  environment,  but 
the  three  which  our  colleague  picked  out 
to  emphasize  with  respect  to  the  Nation's 
water  supply  are  of  particular  concern 
to  us  in  the  Congress  because  we  can  do 
something  about  reversing  the  pollution 
buildup  from  these  causes.  Congressman 
Saylor  called  attention  to  the  pollution 
resulting  from  highway  and  road  con- 
struction, from  the  increased  use  of 
waterways  by  commercial  and  recrea- 
tional vessels,  and  from  agricultural  uses. 
In  a  short  speech,  he  has  outlined  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems  we  face  and 
pointed  the  way  we  should  take  to  begin 
the  cleanup  job. 

I  highly  recommend  that  all  Members 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  water 
pollution  give  this  speech  close  attention. 

The  speech  follows: 
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road  construction  agencies  together  with 
planning  and  zoning  bodies  to  cope  with  this 
prolific  source  of  pollution.  The  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  ar«  engaged  In  re- 
search on  the  problem  and  developing  guide- 
lines for  use  In  designing  and  constructing 
highways.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  this 
connection. 

For  example,  only  one  State  now  has  water 
quality  standards  for  temporary  turbidity 
which  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  enforce- 
ment under  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Act. 
Urban  area  construction  Is  an  equally  Im- 
portant contribution  of  'pollution  In  the 
form  of  sediment  and  silt.  In  building  con- 
struction the  necessary  excavations  leave 
the  surrounding  surfaces  bare  of  vegetation 
and  normal  drainage  patterns  are  altered. 
The  large  areas  paved  for  parking  lots  and 
new  streets  also  tend  to  aggravate  the  situa- 
tion. They  prevent  natural  percolation  of 
moisture  and  cause  concentration  many 
times  In  natural  drainage  areas  far  In  excess 
of  their  capacity. 

Planning  and  zoning  bodies  should  be  on 
the  alert  and  require  adequate  preventive 
measures,  so  as  to  prevent  these  overloads,  on 
drainage  ways  and  on  the  local  sewer  system. 
It  is  estimated  that  on  at  least  three  hun- 
dred thousand  miles  of  the  Nation's  water- 
ways, erosion  is  a  serious  problem — contrib- 
uting to  a  deterioration  of  water  quality. 

The  watershed  protection  program  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture — Public  Law  83- 
566 — Is  directed  to  minimizing  erosion  of 
agricultural  lands.  This  program  is  inestim- 
able value  In  preserving  farmland  and  In 
controlling  sedimentation  and  should  be  ac- 
celerated to  the  point  of  complete  coverage. 
Landowners'  consent  and  cooperation  are 
required  for  this  to  be  effective.  To  be  truly 
effective  all  land  should  be  Included  In  a 
nationwide  program. 

Sediment  in  water  Increases  the  cost  of 
making  It  usable,  it  also  has  a  damaging  ef- 
fect on  aquatic  life  such  as  gameflsb  and 
shellfish,  a  serious  economic  loss. 

Sediment  also  accelerates  eutrophlcatlon 
by  serving  as  the  vehicle  for  harmful  chemi- 
cals and  minerals  and  by  hindering  the  oxi- 
dation of  organic  pollutants.  Ironically,  how- 
ever, turbidity  may  actually  decrease  algae 
growth  by  preventing  the  penetration  of 
sunlight  into  the  stream.  This  Is  a  small 
gratification  In  comparison  to  the  total  harm 
done. 

Slit  deposited  In  rivers,  lakes  and  reser- 
voirs is  a  costly  polluting  agent.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  annual  reduction  in  res- 
ervoir capacity  can  be  evaluated  at  approx- 
imately one  hundred  million  dollars  annually 
and  that  silt  In  estuaries,  uarbors  and  navi- 
gation channels  must  be  removed  at  an 
annual  cost  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
million  dollars. 

Greater  attention  should  be  given  to  cor- 
rection of  the  causes  of  erosion.  Preventive 
measures  to  be  developed  by  cooperation  of 
Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  should  be 
stimulated  to  protect  our  vital  water  re- 
sources as  well  as  to  preserve  land  resources. 
My  next  example  is  that  of  pollution  from 
watcrcraft. 

There  are  forty-six  thousand  federally  reg- 
istered commercial  vessels,  sixty-five  thou- 
sand unregistered  commercial  fishing  vessels, 
sixteen  thousand  federally  owned  vessels  and 
eight  million  recreational  watercraft  using 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time  forty  vessels  operating 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  a  hundred  Coast  Guard 
vessels  and  a  slowly  growing  number  of  Corps 
of  Engineers  vessels  are  equipped  with  sew- 
age treatment  devices.  Only  a  very  small 
number  of  ocean  going  ships  which  use  these 
waters  treat  their  sewage  prior  to  discharge. 
The  remaining  great  majority  of  vessels  have 
no  means  of  treating  sewage. 
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Besides  the  sewage,  since  practically  all 
vessels  are  fueled  by  oil,  there  Is  the  ever- 
present  danger  of  oil  leakage  or  breakage  or 
emptying  of  bilge  water  or  ballast  tanks. 

At  the  present  time  this  potentially  pro- 
lific and  growing  source  of  pollution  is  sub- 
ject to  almost  no  control  whatsoever. 

The  estimated  impact  of  the  untreated 
sewage  of  five  hundred  thousand  people  de- 
rived from  these  sources  is  destined  to  grow 
as  the  use  of  waterways  for  recreation  as 
well  as  commerce  increases. 

Few  states  have  any  control  programs  In 
effect.  Many  are  holding  legislation  in  abey- 
ance until  more  uniform  standards  for  equip- 
ment approval  are  available  or  more  accept- 
able methods  of  disposal  or  treatment  arc 
developed.  Meanwhile  pollution  from  these 
sources  is  growing  explosively. 

Legislation  Is  at  present  before  the  Con- 
gress to  make  a  start  controlling  this  source 
of  pollution.  Within  a  stated  period  of  time 
all  newly  constructed  vessels  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  sewage  treatment  equip- 
ment and  In  a  slightly  longer  period  exist- 
ing vessels  would  be  required  to  Install  such 
equipment. 

Standards  and  specifications  would  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  Federal  Agencies  In  co- 
operation. 

Cost  of  such  a  program  is  subject  to  wide 
variation  vrtth  estimates  ranging  between 
a  half  and  one  billion  dollars  over  a  period 
of  several  years;  from  one  hundred  dollars 
for  small  recreational  vessels  to  sizeable 
amounts  for  large  commercial  ships.  Never- 
theless the  caliber  of  the  problem,  and  the 
damage  to  the  nation's  water  resources  which 
would  be  averted,  make  this  a  small  burden 
to  be  willingly  borne. 

My  next  example  is  pollution  from  agri- 
culture. 

As  technology  applied  to  the  nation's  agri- 
culture becomes  more  sophisticated  and  effi- 
cient it  Is  unfortunate  that  an  important 
by-product  Is  a  threat  to  our  water  resources. 
This  is  the  pollution  derived  from  the  agri- 
cultural process,  not  only  from  soil  erosion 
caused  by  faulty  procedures  but  from  fertiliz- 
ers, pesticides,  herbicides,  animal  wastes. 
Inorganic  salts  and  minerals  and  forest  and 
crop  residues  which  are  in  the  run-off  from 
the  land  into  the  nation's  water  courses. 

An  estimated  1.7  billion  tons  of  waste  re- 
sults from  livestock  and  poultry  production. 
Until  the  recent  development  of  corporation 
type  concentrated  farming,  animal  wastes 
were  usually  returned  to  the  soil  of  the  same 
farm.  Now  feed  lots  and  poultry  farms  may 
be  located  far  from  grain  fields  so  that  the 
historical  disposal  methods  are  not  practical. 

The  highly  concentrated  nature  of  these 
activities  permits  greater  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction but  results  in  a  need  for  a  new 
technology  in  handling  and  disposing  of 
wastes  in  a  manner  that  is  compatible  with 
public  restrictions  set  up  to  avoid  pollution. 

Animal  wastes  are  prolific  sources  of  matter 
causing  eutrophlcatlon  of  lakes,  fish  kills, 
nitrate  contamination  of  soil  and  aquifers, 
annoying  odors  and  dusts,  depreciation  of 
recreational  values  of  rural  land  and  streams, 
proliferation  of  Insect  pests  and  dissemina- 
tion of  agents  infectious  to  animals  and  man. 
Existing  technology  for  control  of  animal 
wastes  must  be  Improved  and  new  methods 
be  developed.  Establishment  and  enforce- 
ment of  standards  and  criteria  for  land  use 
planning  must  be  developed  to  minimize 
the  impact  of  pollution  from  this  sourct. 

Processing  raw  agricultural  products  to 
food,  leather,  pulp,  paper,  wood  products 
and  industrial  chemicals  results  In  Inevit- 
able losses  of  organic  and  Inorganic  matter, 
ranging  up  to  twenty-five  or  even  fifty  per- 
cent of  the  raw  material  entering  the  plant. 
Total  pollutants  resulting  from  the  activi- 
ties of  these  many  thousands  of  processors 
have  been  estimated  to  equal  the  sewage  load 


catised  by  a  population  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  million  people,  almost  our  en- 
tire country. 

Farm  products  are  processed  by  some 
eighteen  thousand  establishments.  The  pulp 
and  paper  Industry  Is  a  large  one  and  In- 
dividual plants  are  themselves  large  and 
prolific  sources  of  damaging  pollution,  dif- 
ficult to  cope  with.  Other  major  pollutant 
sources  from  agricultural-based  industries 
are  cotton  and  wool  processing,  leather  and 
soap  manufactures,  and  production  of  indus- 
trial chemicals  from  farm  and  forest  prod- 
ucts and  by-products. 

Pollution  from  these  sources  Is  of  such 
major  proportions  that  Immediate  and  force- 
ful procedures  are  called  for.  These  must 
take  the  form  of  modernization  of  harvest- 
ing and  processing  to  minimize  waste  In 
initial  stages;  more  efficient  recovery  and 
utilization  of  by-products;  treatment  and 
disposal  of  processing  plant  wastes  and 
changes  to  make  agricultural  raw  materials 
more  readily  processed. 

In  a  recent  year  it  was  estimated  that 
thirty-nine  million  tons  of  chemical  ferti- 
lizers were  applied  in  the  United  States  to 
supply  nitrogen,  phosphorous  and  potassium 
needed  for  the  growing  process.  Too  copious 
or  Inefficient  application  of  these  substances 
has  resulted  In  deposition  in  surface  waters 
of  such  quantities  as  to  encourage  excessive 
growth  of  algae  and  other  aquatic  plants, 
adversely  affecting  water  quality  for  fish, 
recreational  use  and  even  human  consump- 
tion. Some  forms  of  nitrogen  are  highly 
mobile  and  contaminates  ground  as  well  as 
surface  waters.  Eroded  material  containing 
phosphorous  and  potassium  Is  deposited  In 
streams  and  surface  water  systems. 

Control  of  these  sources  of  pollution  Is 
mandatory.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  It 
will  be  necessary  to  develop  programs  of  re- 
search and  demonstration  of  the  behavior 
and  fate  of  applications  of  fertilizers, 
minimization  of  run-off  and  percolation  of 
nutrients  by  more  effective  and  efficient  ap- 
plication. Excess  plant  nutrients  must  be 
controlled  or  removed  from  a  surface  or  sub- 
surface drainage  to  maintain  the  desired 
quality  of  receiving  waters.  Better  knowl- 
edge should  be  developed  on  the  effects  of 
nutrients  on  algae  and  other  noxious  aquatic 
plants.  Another  possibility  would  be  to  de- 
velop some  use  for  algae  and  other  water 
plants. 

Residues  from  forests  and  crops  are  also 
major  sources  of  pollution  In  the  form  of 
plant  diseases.  Insects  and  rodents.  They  are 
the  result  of  harvesting  operations  and  pest 
damage  or  natural  deterioration.  They  are 
dangerous  also  because  of  fire  hazards  and 
as   hosts   for   diseases   and   Insects. 

These  sources  are  widespread  and  numer- 
ous and  constitute  major  sources  of  pollu- 
tion of  air,  soil  and  water,  our  most  vital 
natural  resources. 

Control  of  this  type  of  pollution  requires 
minimizing  production  of  undesirable  crop 
and  forest  wastes,  improved  utilization  of 
residues,  treatment  or  removal  of  hazardous 
or  excessive  residues  from  the  environment 
and  the  development  of  guidelines  for  local 
programs  of  control  and  disposal  of  these 
residues. 

All  streams  contain  some  dissolved  Inor- 
ganic salts  and  minerals.  Water  diverted  for 
irrigation  and  containing  these  substances 
IS  subject  to  concentration  by  evapotran- 
spiration  and  either  accumulates  in  the  soil 
or  returns  to  the  stream  in  concentrated 
form.  This  has  become  a  problem  of  major 
proportions  throughout  the  vast  Irrigated 
uroas  of  the  West  and  Southwest. 

A  great  deal  of  work  must  be  done  to  mini- 
mize this  problem.  Programs  must  be  under- 
taken or  stimulated  to  reduce  the  stUt  con- 
centration of  irrigation  water  supplies,  im- 
prove  Irrigation   and   drainage   practices   to 
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minimize  tbfi  effects  of  salts  and  minerals  on 
soils  and  quality  of  returning  water;  possibly 
by  treatment  of  return  flows  to  remove  salts 
and  minerals  and  also  by  Improvement  of 
plant  tolerance  and  utilization  of  salts  and 
minerals. 

Little  Is  known  of  the  nature  and  effect  of 
many  substances  used  as  pesticides  and 
herbicides.  There  are  some  such  as  DDT  and 
dieldrin  which  are  pefliistent  and  accumulate 
in  the  environment,  be  It  soil,  air,  water  or 
animal  tissue.  Some,  after  accomplishing 
their  purpose  or  falling  to  do  so,  remain  in 
the  environment. 

The  actual  effect  of  these  substances  still 
remains  much  of  a  mystery  but  they  are  jus- 
tifiably believed  to  have  a  long  range  dele- 
terious effect  on  some  or  all  forms  of  life 
when  in  sufficient  concentration  or  in  accu- 
mulation. 

Full  cooperation  of  the  best  efforts  of  a 
number  of  Federal  agencies  as  well  as  other 
entitles  should  be  directed  to  a  concentrated 
effort  to  evaluate  the  nature,  extent,  sig- 
nificance and  Impact  of  pesticides  in  the 
ecosystem.  This  should  be  aimed  at  reducing 
the  amount  of  hazardous  or  persistent  pesti- 
cides. In  the  environment,  at  treating,  con- 
trolling, or  removing  pesticides  from  soil,  air 
and  receiving  waters.  Pesticide  wastes  should 
be  disposed  of  in  a  manner  least  detrimental 
to  the  environment.  Finally  uniform  effective 
pesticide  regulatory  programs  should  be 
established. 

Agricultural  activities  are  prolific  sources 
of  water  pollution  and  full  recognition  of 
this  state  of  affairs  must  precede  any  effec- 
tive means  of  control. 

Some  sources  lend  themselves  to  legisla- 
tive control  only  to  a  limited  degree.  Pri- 
marily control  would  proceed  from  a  concen- 
trated program  of  research  and  establish- 
ment of  guidelines,  to  be  followed  by  a  strong 
enforcement  program. 

Initially  the  Federal  Government  could  ex- 
pand its  research  program  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  governments 
develop  controls  which  will  minimize  if  not 
eliminate  many  of  these  sources  of  pollution. 
I  realize  that  the  picture  I  have  presented 
is  not  a  pretty  one — but  It  Is  r  factual  one — 
one  that  must  be  forcibly  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public.  The  public  must  be 
made  conscious  of  the  threat — not  to  their 
children  and  grandchildren,  but  to  the  pres- 
ent generation. 

The  problems  are  present  and  the  solutions 
are  attainable — solutions  which  will  be 
arduous  and  costly  but  If  man  is  to  retain 
his  place  in  the  eternal  scheme  they  must 
he  fulfilled. 
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Many  of  these  clubs  are  located  In  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  and  we  are 
especially  honored  that  Dr.  Minnie 
Miles,  professor  of  management  at  the 
University  of  Alabama,  has  served  as 
past  president  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion. 

The  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs  that  are  located  in  the 
Fifth  District  of  Alabama  are  as  fol- 
lows: Linden,  Verbena,  Tuscaloosa, 
Queen  City,  Northport,  York.  Chilton 
County,  Aliceville,  Bibb  County,  Marion, 
Montevallo,  Moundville,  Pickens  Cotmty. 
Bessemer,  Fairfield,  and  Hueytown. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  we  should 
pause  and  pay  tribute  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  our  business  and  professional 
women,  for  they  are  now  more  than  29 
mUlion  strong,  or  one-third  of  this 
Nation's  total  work  force. 


COTTON  PAYMENTS   IN    1970 


PROFESSIONAL  WOMEN 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  celebrating  National  Business 
Women's  Week  and  I  am  privileged  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  saluting  the 
working  women  of  America.  The  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs — which  aimually  spon- 
sors this  special  week  of  tribute — has  for 
over  50  years  given  encouragement  to 
women  seeking  a  role  in  the  professional, 
academic,  and  economic  life  of  this 
Nation. 

The  State  of  Alabama  is  fortunate  in 
having  over  100  afiSliated  clubs  with  a 
total   membership   in  excess   of   4,000. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23.  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  press  released 
1352,  issued  October  15.  Secretary  Har- 
din increased  the  1970  national  cotton 
acreage  allotment  1  million  acres.  This 
is  an  increase  of  more  than  6  percent. 

Under  existing  legislation,  this  an- 
nouncement increases  the  1970  cotton 
subsidy  payments  at  the  ssune  time  that 
it  increases  cotton  acreage  allotments. 
The  domestic  cotton  allotment  for  each 
producer  is  set  at  65  percent  of  his  farm 
allotment  and  is  increased  by  the  Octo- 
ber 15  announcement.  Furthermore,  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  support  the  price 
of  cotton  on  the  domestic  allotment  at 
65  percent  of  parity. 

Thus,  cotton  producers  are  being  given 
larger  allotments  and  larger  payments 
in  1970.  This  might  be  considered  fair 
and  equitable  for  many  small  producers 
who  have  suffered  a  series  of  bad  crops 
in  the  past  three  years. 

Approximately  a  third  of  the  cotton, 
however,  is  produced  by  7,000  producers, 
who  receive  over  $20,000  each  in  Govern- 
ment payments,  with  acreage  allotments 
averaging  several  hundred  acres  per  pro- 
ducer. 

These  7.000  producers  received  ap- 
proximately a  third  of  the  cotton  sub- 
sidies totaling  over  $800  million  in  1969. 
They  will  be  permitted  to  grow  more  cot- 
ton per  producer  next  year,  at  the  same 
time  that  their  payments  are  increased 
from  an  average  of  $34,000  in  1968  to 
$37,000  or  $38,000  in  1970. 

The  extra  bonus  to  the  \'ery  large  cot- 
ton producers  is  even  more  striking. 
Over  900  cotton  producers  received  pay- 
ments of  $50,000  or  more  under  the  cot- 
ton program  in  1968. 

The  October  15  announcement  in- 
creases each  of  their  1970  cotton  acre- 
age allotments  which  already  are  several 
hundred  acres  per  producer  and  in- 
creases their  total  pajTnents  several 
thousand  dollars. 


On  tbe  basis 
program   payme^ 
producers,  who 
a    $20,000     paj 
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This  is  outrageous.  I  have  written  Sec- 
retary Hardin  that  this  would  be  Irre- 
sponsible administration  of  outdated  leg- 
islation. I  have  called  on  him  to  pro- 
pose emergenqy  changes  In  the  cotton 
legislation  whifch  will  permit  him  to  In- 
crease the  197(1  cotton  acreage  allotment 
without  at  the  I  same  time  Increasing  the 
subsidies  to  the  large  producers. 

My  letter  to  Secretary  Hardin  follows : 

!  October   21,    1969. 

Hon.  Clotord  III.  Hardin. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  Z).<y. 

Dear  Secreta^t  Hardin:  May  I  call  your 
attention  to  tlije  payment  Implications  of 
your  press  releafe  3215  of  October  15,  1969, 
increasing  the  l670  national  cotton  acreage 
allo>tment  by  on^  million  acres. 

your  analysis  of  1968  farm 
^t  data,  some  7.000  cotton 
jirould  have  been  affected  by 
jent  limitation,  produced 
about  a  third  if  the  cotton  with  acreage 
allotments  averting  near  300  acres  per  pro- 
ducer. In  addition  to  the  market  income 
from  their  cottpn  production,  these  7.000 
producers  received  government  payments 
averaging  about!  >34,000.  A«  you  know,  sev- 
eral corporations  received  over  91  million  in 
paymeatA  In  196t  and  1968  and  are  expected 
ta  agato, receive  ()ver  $1  million  each  In  1969. 

Taking  Into  ajccount  the  Increase  In  the 
minimum  price  eupport  level  occasioned  by 
the  increase  In  the  parity  price  smd  your  an- 
nounced tncreasa  in  the  domestic  allotment, 
legislatively  set  lat  65  percent  of  tbe  farm 
allotment,  these  large  corporations  and  other 
large  producers  will  receive  about  a  third 
of  the  Increeise  lii  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment plus  cm  Increase  in  payments  of  10  per- 
cent or  more. 

Except  for  the  reduction  In  estimated  yield 
per  acre  from  945  pounds  in  1969  to  500 
pounds  in  1970,  the  increase  In  1970  pay- 
ments would  ha;  e  been  even  greater. 

It  appears  that  the  1970  cotton  program, 
on  the  basis  of  joxir  October  15  press  release 
will  permit  the  7,000  largest  producers  to  in- 
crease their  production  of  cotton  and  they 
also  will  have  thi  dr  payments  increased  from 
an  average  of  9!  4,000  In  1968  to  937,000  or 
938,000.  About  1.  XX)  of  the  largest  producers, 
most  of  which  are  corporations,  who  re- 
ceived over  950,(00  In  cotton  program  pay- 
ments in  1968  win  have  their  acreage  allot- 
ments increased  and  their  payments  in- 
creased by  more  than  95,000  by  your  October 
15  Increase   in  tie  national  allotment. 

This  is  outrageous.  It  would  be  irresponsi- 
ble adminlstratic  n  of  outdated  legislation. 

You  opposed  n  y  amendment  limiting  1970 
farm  program  jiayments  to  an  individual 
producer  to  $20  000.  I  now  call  on  you  to 
propose  emerger  cy  changes  in  the  cotton 
program  legislatian  which  will  permit  you  to 
increase  the  19' 0  national  cotton  acreage 
allotment  without  this  built-in  increase  in 
subsidies  to  the  1  jrge  producers. 

Perhaps  this  ;ould  be  done  most  easily 
by  amending  section  350  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1938,  as  i  mended  (7  U.S.C.  1350)  by 
striking  the  second  to  the  last  sentence  "Pro- 
vided, that  no  fa  in  domestic  allotment  shall 
be  less  than  65  p<  rcentum  of  such  farm  allot- 
ment" and  insert  ing  "Provided,  that  no  farm 
domestic  allotment  shall  be  less  than  65 
percentum  of  such  farm  allotment  set  on  the 
basis  of  a  natioaal  allotment  of  16,000,000 
acres." 

I  am  bringing  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Houi  e  of  Representatives  before 
It  acts  on  the  Agricultural  Appropriations 
Act  for  1970  ant  would  appreciate  an  early 
reply. 

With  all  my  bei  it  wishes.  I  am 
Cordially  ;  ours, 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Member   of   Congress. 
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HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23.  1969 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  announced  his  com- 
mitment to  the  challenge  of  rebuilding 
and  expanding  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine so  that  the  American  flag  may  again 
fly  proudly  in  the  shipping  lanes  of  the 
world  and  so  that  the  shipbuilding  and 
ship  operating  industries  may  again 
achieve  a  vitality  that  will  contribute  to 
the  industrial  growth  and  the  strength  of 
of  this  Nation. 

His  message  to  the  Congress  echoes 
the  philosophy  and  the  thinking  of  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  Mrs.  Helen  Delich  Bentley. 
who  stated  her  allegiance  to  this  same 
cause  in  an  address  to  the  National  Press 
Club  on  October  17.  1969.  Mrs.  Bentley's 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  a  strong 
merchant  marine  was  evidenced  time 
and  time  again  in  her  writing  for  the 
Baltimore  Sim  during  the  years  when 
she  was  probably  the  Nation's  best- 
known,  and  only  woman  maritime  editor 
for  a  great  metropolitan  newspaper. 

Her  statement  to  the  National  Press 
Club  that  "when  America  trade  flour- 
ishes, everyone  wins,"  is  a  clear  expres- 
sion of  the  course  she  has  chartered  to 
renew  the  merchant  marine.  I  am  proud 
to  have  played  a  part  in  urging  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  appoint  her  as  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
where  she  can  be  Instrumental  in  achiev- 
ing this  desirable  objective. 

Mrs.  Bentley's  speech,  which  I  submit 
for  the  Rbcord,  Is  a  strong  statement  of 
the  need  for  a  revitalized  shipping  in- 
dusti-y  under  the  American  flag.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  it: 

Remarks   op  Mrs.   Helen   Delich   Bentley. 

Chairman.  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

October  17.  1969 

Mr.  President.  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  Chairmen  and  Members  of  the 
various  Committees,  resident  and  non-resi- 
dent members  and  associate  members  of  the 
National  Press  Club  wherever  you  are  chas- 
ing news,  uncovering  malfeasance,  misfea- 
sance and  nonfeasance  throughout  the 
world — I  bring  you  greetings  from  yoxir  sis- 
ters down  the  elevator  shaft  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  the  National  Press  Building,  the  Women's 
National  Press  Club. 

I  bring  you  greetings,  too,  from  your 
counterparts  in  the  American  Newspaper 
Women's  Club,  and  all  other  similar  distaff 
organizations. 

I  must  admit  that  I  have  no  authorization 
to  do  so.  but  I  think  it  nice  to  start  off  offer- 
ing the  olive  branch  of  peace  In  a  divided 
newsworld.  I  am  not.  however,  taking  a 
George  McGovern  or  a  McCarthy  approach 
toward  the  settlement  of  the  Internecine 
war.  I  do  not  favor  a  cessation  of  all  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  newsdoves  in  the  face  of 
Imperialist  aggression  of  newshawks.  I  favor 
no  unilateral  action  on  our  part  looking 
toward  the  cessation  of  this  class  struggle  in 
which  your  majority  discriminates  against 
our  minority. 

On  the  other  band,  I  do  not  hold,  as  some 
do,  that  there  is  no  good  in  any  newspaper- 


man. I  am  sure  there  must  be,  if  we  could 
only  find  It.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  all  news- 
paperwomen are  good  through  and  through, 
and  even  though  we  have  not  been  able  to 
uncover  it  yet,  I  say  t^ere  must  be  some  flaw 
in  one  of  us. 

In  similar  fashion.  I  know  that  there  must 
be  many  flne.  discriminating,  distinguished, 
wise,  knowledgeable,  gentle  men  among  you 
liesides  those  few  I  know,  the  kind  and 
thoughtful  men  who  inhabit  tbe  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers.  How  it 
tears  my  heart  to  leave  them,  to  know  no 
more  of  their  courtly  ways,  their  stepping 
back  from  the  water-fountain — I  don't  re- 
quire that,  but  they  insist — should  I  want  a 
sip  of  water,  and  the  dear  fellows  holding  the 
door  for  us  women  members  of  the  Sun 
staff  to  pass  through,  or  doffing  their  hats  in 
the  elevators,  undoubtedly  the  results  of 
their  early  training  in  the  City  Room  In  Bal- 
timore. How  I  shall  miss  it  and  them.  How  I 
shall  miss  the  loud  cry  of  "Copy"  as  some 
raucous  male  voice  two  feet  away  splits  my 
eardrums. 

I  shall  miss — If  only  for  a  period  of  time — 
being  a  member  of  the  Fourth  Estate. 

Say  what  one  will,  damn  it  as  our  critics 
may,  when  they  are  caught  In  their  own 
maneuverings  and  machinations  by  some 
alert  newsman  or  newswoman,  the  news 
media  of  this  Nation  and  those  who  com- 
prise It  serve  our  country  and  our  society  on 
a  scale  and  on  a  depth  and  breadth  of  front 
unequalled  by  any  other  private  industry  or 
profession. 

True,  we  are  often  the  accuser,  sometimes 
the  defense  attorney,  too  often  the  Judge 
and  jury,  but  most  often  the  ombudsman, 
the  conscience,  of  our  people.  We  are  a  force 
for  honesty,  we  are  a  form  of  social  con- 
science, we  are  a  means  by  which  to  attain 
justice   and   oppose   Injustice. 

On  the  whole  and  by  and  large,  we  develop 
our  stories  from  the  facts,  and  stick  to  facts. 
There  are  always  some,  as  in  any  profession, 
who  do  not  let  the  facts  stand  In  the  way  of 
a  story,  who  substitute  Innuendo  for  proof, 
rumor  for  certainty,  but  they  are  few. 

Newsmen  or  newswomen,  by  far  the  vast 
majority  of  us  are  high  practitioners  of  the 
ethics  of  our  profession.  Oh,  of  course,  there 
are  accepted  areas  of  open  hunting — govern- 
ment officials — particularly  newly  appointed 
ones — are  always  fair  game,  as  are  all  things 
ha\'ing  to  do  with  the  government  at  any 
level,  be  it  national,  state,  or  local.  And,  we 
newspaper  people  have  our  "hang-ups",  each 
of  his  own  kind,  but  we  handle  them,  or  try 
to.  In  such  manner  that  the  columns  of  our 
papers,  pages  of  our  magazines,  our  TV 
screens  or  our  radio  sets  do  give  fair  and 
honest  coverage.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
that  for  most  of  us  Journalism  Is  more  than 
a  business,  a  profession,  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood. If  we  would  admit  It,  for  most  It  is  a 
love,  a  passion. 

For  me,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  think  of 
myself  as  being  dubbed  a  "news  source." 
rather  than  "Press."  And  I  have  already 
found  that  It  Is  easier  to  make  and  throw 
balls  than  to  have  them  coming  at  you  I 
already  know  that  to  the  Press  "the  other 
side  of  the  street"  of  Government  Is  in  real- 
ity "the  other  side  of  the  tracks."  I  hope 
my  newspaper  experience  will  help  me  in  the 
dealings  with  the  Press  on  my  new  job.  I 
must  be  even  more  like  Caesar's  wife  In  deal- 
ing with  you.  Certainly  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  me  to  fall  Into  the  trap  of  with- 
holding at  the  Federal  Maritime  Comn»lssion 
that  which  is  in  the  public  domain  and  that 
which  the  American  public  has  a  right  to 
know.  As  the  FMC's  Chairman.  I  can  prom- 
ise you  that  in  such  areas  the  Press  will  find 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  will  exist 
In  a  goldfish  bowl. 

As  I  look  forward  to  my  new  job  and  Its 
opportunity  for  accomplishment.  I  cannot 
help  looking  back  over  my  shoulder  at  the 
world  of  the  Press  I  leave. 
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You  can  understand  thl»  since  my  laat 
major  asalgnment  wa»  aboard  the  SS  Man- 
hattan trekking  through  the  Northwest 
Passage.  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything 
about  the  plug  being  pulled  on  communica- 
tions l)ecau8e  of  four-letter  words  because 
I  understand  you  have  a  questlon-and- 
answer  period  and  that  nobody  worries  about 
the  questions  being  embarrassing. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  newest  and 
largest  Icebreaklng  tanker  which  crunched 
through  more  severe  Ice  than  any  other  ves- 
sel In  history,  will  be  recorded  In  the  archives 
of  history  because  the  Manhattan  opened 
the  forbidden  and  awesome  Northwest 
Passage  to  commercial  operations  and  thus 
the  door  for  real  development  of  the  min- 
eral rich  but  frozen  arctic  areas  of  the  North 
American  Continent. 

Roald  Amundsen,  the  Norwegian  explorer 
whose  expedition  In  1906  carved  out  Its  place 
In  history  by  becoming  the  first  to  transmit 
the  entire  waterway  east  to  west  by  ship — 
the  45-ton  GJoa — took  three  years  to  do  so, 
by  hugging  the  Canadian  coastline  along  the 
mainland  shore. 

Sixty-three  years  later,  the  155,000-dls- 
placement  tonnage  Manhattan,  laden  with 
modem  technology  and  Icebreaklng  assist- 
ance, plowed  through  ice  floes  ranging  from 
four  to  fifty  feet  continuously  and  main- 
tain a  ten-day  schedule  for  transiting  the 
formidable  passage  between  Baffin  Bay  and 
Amundsen  Gulf,  named  after  the  famous 
explorer.  The  ten-day  timing  had  been  estab- 
lished many  weeks  before  in  conjunction 
with  the  $40  million  over-all  experiment 
arranged  by  Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Com- 
pany. 

Shortly  before  the  lD05-foot  long  mass  of 
steel  entered  Amundsen  Gulf,  the  location 
where  Roald  Amundsen  holed  up  for  18 
months  while  also  striving  to  locate  the 
precise  site  of  the  magnetic  North  Pole, 
glEbsses  of  champagne  were  drunk  aboard  the 
Manhattan — on  schedule. 

The  achievement  is  monumental.  At  this 
point,  the  feat  Indicates  positively  that  the 
modern  technology  built  Into  ships  will  per- 
mit the  waterway  to  be  used  more  economi- 
cally than  any  other  form  of  transport  to 
haul  out  the  untold  billions  In  wealth  of 
oU,  copper.  Iron  ore,  zinc,  tin,  and  other 
minerals  of  the  Canadian  Archipelago  and 
Alaska's  frozen  north. 

When  one  considers  the  msmy  months  It 
took  the  explorers  of  old  to  struggle  even 
a  nautical  mile  In  their  wooden-hulled  ships 
fighting  the  elements  of  the  treacherous 
waterway,  the  10-day  passage  of  the  Man- 
hattan, right  on  schedule,  is  a  modem  mira- 
cle, and  recalls  much  of  the  old  axira  of  ro- 
mance and  adventure  of  the  sea,  so  much 
missing  in  our  modern  life. 

But  looking  forward,  there  is  a  much  more 
important  matter  for  me  to  deal  with  than 
the  nostalgic  thoughts  of  a  newspaperwoman. 
Now,  I  know  that  In  my  new  position  I 
am  not  the  Nation's  shipping  promoter  but 
rather  one  of  that  industry's  regulators. 

To  me,  this  opportunity  to  sp>eak  at  the 
National  Press  Club  offers  the  very  thing  I 
seek  in  joining  the  official  family  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Administration.  That  Is,  to  focus 
attention  on  the  American  Merchant  Marine, 
to  alert  the  American  public  to  the  straits 
In  which  we  find  our  shipping — half  afloat 
on  a  sea  of  public  indifference.  If  I  can  bring 
home  to  yoti — the  Press — the  bitter  truths, 
the  present  and  future  dangers  that  exist 
for  us  as  a  Nation  In  letting  our  merchant 
fleet  go  down  the  drain,  then  I  will  have 
served  my  major  purpose  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  my  term  of  office.  I  ask  you,  then, 
to  bear  with  me  for  a  few  more  minutes  while 
I  speU  out  some  of  the  cold,  hard  facts  of 
life  in  an  area  of  which  I  do  have  specific 
knowledge  of  shipping  and  its  vital  Impor- 
tance both  to  our  country's  commerce  and  Its 
defense.  II I  can  convince  you  that  the  con- 
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cem  I  feel  la  justified  and  warrants  further 
delving  on  your  part,  then  you  in  t\im 
will  alert  the  American  people  to  the  dangers 
they  face. 

Let  me  start  by  plagiarising  and  para- 
phrasing a  key  phrase  from  another  mode  of 
transportation  in  its  current  massive  pro- 
motional campaign.  "Who  Needs  Ships?  You 
Dot" 

Why  do  you  and  I,  and  every  other  Ameri- 
can need  ships?  The  answer  Is  simple — in 
raw  materials  we  are  a  "have  not"  nation. 
Our  whole  economy,  our  prosperity,  relies — 
and  must  continue  to  rely — on  the  raw  ma- 
terials we  import  from  other  nations,  96';. 
of  It  aboard  foreign  ships.  Our  productive 
capacity,  the  Jobs  of  tens  of  millions  ol  our 
fellow  Americans,  are  dependent  upon  the 
millions  of  tons  of  iron  ore.  bauxite,  petro- 
leum, manganese  ore.  tin,  lead,  copper,  rub- 
ber, nickel,  zinc  and  many  other  vital  and 
strategic  materials  brought  Into  this  country 
annually  to  maintain  our  Industrial  output. 
Name  any  article  In  your  everyday  life — the 
aluminum  chair  on  your  patio,  the  electric 
light  by  which  you  read,  your  TV  set  and 
radio,  the  car  In  your  garage — and  the  likeli- 
hood is  that  the  imports  of  raw  materials 
make  them  possible.  Even  much  of  the  news- 
print that  goes  Into  our  dally  papers  Is  im- 
ported by  ship.  Our  Astronauts  could  not 
have  walked  on  the  moon  without  these  im- 
ports. Indeed,  there  would  have  been  no  space 
program.  And,  I  have  not  even  touched  upon 
the  essentlaUty  of  our  Import  of  raw  ma- 
terials to  our  defense  industries. 

The  need  for  ships  to  maintain  the  flow 
of  vital  raw  materials  to  our  shores  appears 
self-evident.  What  now  of  the  need  for  ships 
In  order  to  carry  our  exports,  and  to  what 
extent  are  our  exports  Important  to  us  In- 
dividually and  collectively?  Even  apart  from 
the  defense  aspects,  I  doubt  that  any  would 
argue  against  the  importance  of  our  foreign 
trade  to  the  peacetime  economy  of  the  Na- 
Oon,  or  of  Its  Importance  In  Unking  the 
economies  of  other  Free  World  nations  with 
our  own.  The  965  billions  of  goods  we  export 
and  import  appreciably  add  to  our  own  gross 
national  product.  The  goods  we  export  pro- 
vide the  wherewithal  by  which  we  are  able 
to  purchase  raw  materials  and  the  goods  of 
other  nations.  They  are  the  major  means  by 
which  we  maintain  our  balance-of-payments. 
And,  the  production  of  the  goods  we  export 
contributes  directly  to  millions  of  jobs  for 
our  fellow  Americans.  Our  economic  well- 
being  as  a  people  is  Irrevocably  tied  to  our 
foreign  commerce,  a  fact  on  which  I  am 
certain  there  can  be  no  point  of  dispute.  And 
for  the  export  of  vast  quantities  of  goods,  of 
millions  upon  millions  of  tons  of  cargo,  there 
is  no  other  means  than  by  ship. 

And  so  we  come  to  a  further  question,  a 
question  for  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  pro- 
vide an  answer  sufficient  to  develop  the  same 
concern  on  your  part  as  I  feel  in  regard  to 
the  serious  state  of  our  shipping,  and  its  pos- 
sible effect  on  our  economy  and  our  security. 

Simply  put,  the  question  would  probably 
go  like  this:  Granted  our  foreign  trade  is 
essential,  and  that  ships  are  required  to 
carry  It.  why  must  they  be  our  own?  Most 
of  our  trade  is  now  carried  in  foreign-flag 
ships  anyway,  so  why  worry? 

The  question  Is  a  simple  one.  and  unfor- 
tunately, over  the  period  of  years  by  Its  very 
simplicity  It  has  evoked  no  concern  In  the 
nation  that  over  94%  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce is  carried  by  the  ships  of  other  nations, 
and  less  than  6%  by  our  own. 

There  has  been  too  little  concern  that  In 
the  area  of  raw  materials,  upon  which  we 
are  completely  dependent,  we  in  ttirn  are 
completely  dependent  upon  the  ships  of  other 
nations  for  transport. 

If  we  could  count  upon  the  world  remain- 
ing static,  the  interests  and  policies  of  all 
nations  the  same  forever  as  they  are  today, 
then  the  answer  might  be  an  echo  of  the 
question — why  worry?  But  you  know,  and  I 
know,  that  nothing  remains  static,  certainly 
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not  the  relationship  between  nations,  nor 
their  national  Interests. 

Too  often  in  the  past  we  have  been  forced 
by  h&rsh  reality  to  recognize  this  fact  where 
btilpplng  Is  concerned.  Even  during  this  cen- 
tury we  have  had  to  resort  to  relying  on  our 
own  shipping  In  more  than  one  instance. 
Relying  upon  foreign  ships  to  carry  90%  of 
our  commerce,  we  were  caught  short  at  the 
start  of  World  War  I.  Our  traditional  carriers 
were  the  belligerents,  and  the  belllgerenU 
withdrew  their  ships  from  our  trade  uf-eerve 
their  war  efforts.  The  result  was  that 
shipping  rates  skyrocketed,  and  our  economy 
wavered  until  we  began  producing  war  ma- 
terials for  the  Allies.  World  War  II  was  a 
repetition,  except  that  we  had  wisely  begun 
building  ships  a  few  years  earlier,  and  our 
productive  capacity  had  shifted  early  in  tbe 
war  to  the  production  of  materials  of  war  for 
those  opposing  the  Nazis.  We  were  the 
arsenal  of  democracy  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  the  builders  of  ships  to  replace  the  losses 
for  the  British  and  their  allies.  With  Korea, 
we  were  fortunate,  for  we  had  the  ships  left 
over  from  World  War  n  in  reserve,  and  pulled 
out  some  600  from  lay-up  to  serve  our  troops 
in  Asia  and  maintain  our  commerce.  With 
Vietnam,  we  were  also  lucky,  for  we  still  had 
World  War  II  ships  that  could  limp  into  serv- 
ice to  supply  our  military  and  essential 
civilian  needs. 

But  let  me  note  one  fact,  in  regard  to 
Vietnam.  Our  own  aging  ships  have  been  im- 
pressed Into  serving  our  supply  lines,  while 
the  ships  of  many  of  our  friends  go 
to  Haiphong. 

There  have.  In  fact,  been  Instances  where 
ships  of  friendly  nations  have  been  denied 
us. 

Just  as  we  denied  our  ships  the  right  to 
trade  with  belligerents  prior  to  World  War 
II.  a  Mexican  ship  was  ordered  by  Its  govern- 
ment not  to  carry  war  supplies  to  South 
Vietnam. 

In  other  Instances,  foreign-flag  ships  have 
been  loaded  with  U.S.  Defense  suppUes.  and 
their  crews  have  refused  to  sail  them.  And 
so.  when  the  chips  are  down,  upon  whose 
ships  can  we  be  certain  we  can  rely?  Our 
own,  with  Americans  crewlng  them.  And  to 
have  them  when  you  need  them,  you  must 
build  and  crew  them  to  serve  your  peacetime 
commerce,  far  in  advance  of  any  sudden  na- 
tional defense  need. 

Under  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson,  unfortunately  the  "Whiz  Kids" 
reigned  at  the  Pentagon.  For  some  reason, 
they  were  turned  off  on  seapower.  They  had 
persuaded  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
that  airlift  was  the  future — that  anything 
could  be  handled  by  air.  The  Air  Force  had  a 
powerful  lobby  and  a  strong  persuasive  pub- 
lic relations  program.  They  believed  this.  But 
when  the  Vietnam  build-up  began  and  Mc- 
Namara turned  around  to  ask  about  the  air- 
planes and  airlift  capability,  he  learned  to 
his  horror  it  wasn't  there.  He  was  going  to 
have  to  depend  on  sealif  t. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  the  build-up  In 
Vietnam,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  G.I.'s 
who  were  sent  over  were  transported  by  ship. 
Some  98.6  per  cent  of  the  supplies  were  trans- 
ported by  the  seas.  Once  the  600.000  basic 
troops  were  on  hand  In  Vietnam,  the  mili- 
tary has  been  able  to  handle  the  replace- 
ments primarily  by  airlift  because  the  num- 
bers Involved  were  only  a  hundred  or  two  at 
a  time. 

More  than  97  per  cent  of  the  supplies  are 
still  going  by  ship. 

Apart  from  emergency  need,  however,  a 
peacetime  merchant  marine  composed  of 
modern,  productive  ships  ol  our  own  registry 
serves  many  purposes. 

Among  others,  the  carriage  of  ovir  trade  on 
our  own  ships  enhances  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments position.  The  BrltUh,  lor  example, 
estimate  that  transportation  of  cargoes  on 
their  own  ships  constitutes  the  equivalent  of 
4%  of  their  total  exports,  while  the  Russians 
speak  glibly  in  capitalistic  terms  of  the  earn- 
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Ings  In  foreign  exchange  of  their  bammer- 
and-slcUe  ships. 

American  merchiant  ships  contribute  to 
the  national  gross  product,  and  provMe  Joba 
both  In  their  building  and  operation  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  Anjerlcans.  They  provide  the 
Treasury  with  tax  j  revenue,  both  corporate 
and  personal  income  tax  on  employees'  wages. 
And,  our  own  ships  constitute  a  major  cus- 
tomer for  American  suppliers  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  farms  Not  so  with  foreign-flag 
ships,  who  purchase  little  and  pay  the  bulk 
of  their  taxes  at  hoiiie. 

Our  shipping  coiiipanles  aid  our  exporters 
to  develop  foreign  imarkets,  thus  increasing 
our  foreign  trade. 

Finally,  U.S. -flag  ships  guarantee  access  to 
our  foreign  markets  i  and — If  we  had  them  In 
sufficient  numbers- -could  guarantee  our  ac- 
cess to  the  raw  n;  aterlals  essential  to  our 
economy  and  def  em  e. 

I  win  not  take  nuch  more  of  your  time, 
but  let  me  turn  tc  two  final  facts  I  would 
like  to  develop. 

The  first  Is  this- -history  has  shown  that 
no  nation  achieves  greatness  nor  maintains 
It  without  also  being  a  major  maritime 
power.  History  aisc'  shows  that  from  time 
Immemorial  right  up  to  the  present,  sea- 
power — Including  nterchant  shipping — Is  an 
instrument  of  natisnal  ]}ollcy.  History  also 
shows  that  a  natl>n  pays  to  achieve  and 
maintain  ftS'seapower — or  It  pays  the  penalty 
for  mjt  ha»ing  it ! 

Now,  what  do  we  have  in  the  way  of  a 
merchant  marine? 

About  as  poor  aii  example  of  one  as  can 
be  imagined  for  th<  world's  greatest  trading 
nation ! 

Over  two-thirds  of  our  privately-owned 
merchant  ships  are  pushing  or  are  over  25 
years  old.  They  are  |b1ow.  they  are  Inefficient, 
they  are  wearing  otit,  and  expensive  In  re- 
pairs to  keep  them  sailing.  In  other  words. 
Gentlemen,  well  o^r  600  of  the  975  ships 
under  the  U.S.  flagjare  heading  straight  for 
the  shlpbreakers.  \7e  now  have  about  15,- 
000,000  tons  of  privately-owned  merchant 
ships  under  the  UI3.  flag.  If  we  do  not  act 
now.  by  1975  we  w  11  be  down  to  about  9,- 
500,000  tons,  all  aliio  growing  older.  As  for 
the  Government  s  i  eserve  of  World  War  II 
ships,  by  that  time  It  Is  estimated  that  only 
some  135  or  so  will  te  available  for  any  emer- 
gency need.  Our  merchant  marine  Is  on  the 
skids,  and  the  skldn  are  greased.  Why,  even 
today  we  are  fifth  In  tonnage  among  na- 
tions, with  Liberia,  llorway.  United  Kingdom, 
and  Japan  ahead  of  us;  while  in  numbers  of 
ships,  we  rank  sixtl^  behind  those  countries 
and  Russia. 

In  the  shipping  i  [idustry,  there  Is  a  great 
body  of  international  opinion  that  looks 
upon  American  regulation  as  highly  unnec- 
essary and  definitely  troublesome.  Much  of 
this  criticism  stems  'rom  our  foreign  friendly 
trading  Allies. 

I  believe  I  can  say  to  them  at  this  Junc- 
ture, that  If  they  vUl  Just  keep  their  eyes 
and  ears  open  and  watch  the  game  that  I 
intend  to  play  at  th  >  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, their  apprehension  might  well  be 
alleviated.  I  can  assure  them  that  as  an  um- 
pire in  the  regulatory  affairs  that  are  going 
to  come  before  me,  I  Intend  to  carefully  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  a  troublemaker. 

They  can  be  assured  that  I  am  going  to 
call  them  as  I  see  tt  em. 

Oceanborne  UnlKid  States  foreign  trade 
and  commerce  is  at  present  running  some- 
where over  the  40-l>illion  dolltir  mark.  Ac- 
cording to  very  carefully  kept  statistics,  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  is  carrying  some- 
where In  the  neighlorhood  of  5.4  "^c  of  that 
total  commerce.  This  means.  In  plain  lan- 
guage, that  the  vast  remainder  of  that  cargo 
goes  In  foreign  botto  ns. 

Let  me  say.  that  all  of  us  in  the  United 
States  should  be  giateful  that  the  foreign 
merchant  marines  h^ve  the  capacity  to  serv- 
ice our  essential  commerce,  because  certainly, 
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nowhere  In  the  near  future  could  American- 
flag  shipping  hope  to  have  the  capacity  to 
handle  it  all. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  foreign-flag  shipping 
business  community  appreciates  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  profits,  at  least  to  the  same 
extent  that  we  in  America  appreciate  their 
service  to  our  trade. 

It  strikes  me  that  when  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  drafts  a  law  which  grants 
foreign-flag  enterprise  the  right  to  combine 
In  a  manner  that  might  be  Improper  under 
our  anti-trust  laws,  and  then  Congress, 
through  the  Shipping  Aft  of  1916.  and 
through  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
grants  those  foreign  shipping  lines  Im- 
munity from  our  anti-trust  laws,  that 
everyone  concerned  should  be  grateful,  and 
a  great  number  of  them  are. 

"Baiting"  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion has  become  sort  of  a  fair  game  in  for- 
eign shipping  circles,  and  has,  in  my  belief, 
been  costly  and  unrewarding  to  those  who 
engage  In  It.  As  one  of  the  umpires  In  this 
game  of  world  trading,  I  believe  It  would 
profit  us  all  to  keep  our  eyes  on  the  ball,  and 
to  Ignore  the  heckling  that  arises  on  the 
coaching  lines. 

When  American  trade  floxirishes.  everyone 
wins. 

It  is  a  paradox  that  this  nation,  once  a 
major  seapower,  has  turned  from  the  sea; 
while  Russia,  traditionally  a  land  power,  has 
turned  to  the  sea.  Since  the  USSR  is  now 
our  major  competitor  in  the  world  for  both 
the  minds  of  men  and  their  adherence  to 
our  economies  and  our  divergent  philoso- 
phies on  freedom  and  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual, a  final  look  at  our  divergent  atti- 
tudes toward  a  merchant  marine  will  be  of 
value. 

One  thing  le  certain,  the  Russians  and 
ourselves  are  180  degrees  out  of  phase  In 
regard  to  the  Importance  we  attach  to  a  mer- 
chant marine.  There  is  no  in-between.  Either 
they  have  been  and  are  100  per  cent  right, 
and  we  are  100  percent  wrong,  or  we  are 
right  and  they  are  wrong. 

At  the  time  of  the  Cuban  confrontation, 
the  Soviets  paid  through  the  nose  for  the 
lack  of  their  own  merchant  ships,  forced 
to  charter  the  ships  of  other  nations  for 
their  Cuban  adventure.  But,  Cuba  taught 
the  Soviets  a  lesson,  an.,  from  that  day  for- 
ward they  have  concentrated  on  building  a 
merchant  fleet  second  to  none.  Since  that 
date,  from  about  5  million  tons  they  have 
risen  to  12  million,  and  they  are  continuing 
to  build  at  the  rate  of  one  million  tons  a 
year.  Russian  officials  themselves  state — and 
I  can  show  you  the  statements — that  by 
1975  they  will  have  achieved  16.5  to  18  mil- 
lion tons  of  new  merchant  shipping.  They 
speak  of  the  profite  made  by  their  ships  in 
trade  with  the  world.  They  speak  of  the 
foreign  exchange  they  make  for  "the  mother- 
land." They  speak  of  the  foreign  ports  they 
enter  and  boast  of  the  fact  that  their  sea- 
men serve  as  ambassadors  to  the  people 
of  other  countries,  cementing  friendship 
for  Russia  and  advancing  the  Communist 
view  among  the  people  of  foreign  lands. 
They  speak  of  the  flag  in  world  ports 
and  the  prestige  It  brings  to  the  USSR.  They 
speak  of  the  use  of  their  ships  in  developing 
trade  ties  with  developing  nations  and 
others.  What  they  do  not  speak  of  publicly, 
but  what  has  become  evident  to  maritime 
nations,  is  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
now  beg\in  to  undercut  world  shipping  rates 
in  competition  with  the  ships  of  other  na- 
tions. They  have  entered  third-flag  trade, 
their  ships  never  touching  Russian  ports, 
between  Japan  and  Canada,  undercutting 
American-flag  and  other  national  shipping 
between  Japan  and  the  West  Coast  of  the 
United  States.  In  doing  so.  they  provide  a 
perfect  example  of  what  I  mentioned 
earlier — the  use  of  ships  as  an  inherent  In- 
strument of  national  policy. 
I  now  rest  my  case  tat  the  need  for  this 
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nation  to  Immediately  reverse  its  position  on 
the  need  for  an  American  Merchant  Marine, 
and  begin  the  long  haul  up  toward  attaining 
a  merchant  fleet  equal  and  adequate  to  our 
national  needs,  before  our  own  stupidity 
and  the  Russians  bury  us  at  sea!  I  ask  you 
of  the  Press  to  consider  what  I  have  said, 
check  the  facts  and  if  you  are  convinced, 
then  tell  the  American  public,  "and  tell  it 
like  It  Is!" 

And,  Just  in  case  anyone  should  question 
how  valid  the  comparison  between  Russia's 
massive  maritime  buildup  is  In  relation  to 
our  own  lack  of  effort,  and  whether  any 
real  weight  should  be  given  to  these  recent 
Russian  publications,  provides  the  answer 
to  the  question  "why  worry?"  They  indicate 
that  the  USSR's  intention  is  not  one  of 
peaceful  coexistence  with  the  U.S.A.  They 
recognize  our  Nation  as  the  single  major 
roadblock  to  achieving  their  worldwide  goals, 
and  merchant  shipping  as  one  of  the  major 
weapons  for  conquering  the  globe. 

Thank  you  for  hearing  me  out,  and  thank 
you  for  having  invited  me  to  appear.  It  is 
an  honor  of  which  I  am  fully  aware,  for  I 
realize  that  a  few  days  ago  I  would  have 
had  to  be  quietly  sitting  up  in  the  gallery,  a 
newsdove  watching  the  newshawks  feasting! 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  called  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
two  recent  issues  of  "the  Herald  of  Free- 
dom," published  by  Mr,  Prank  Capell— 
31144.  These  publications  summarized 
in  an  exceptional  manner  the  moral  de- 
terioration which  is  taking  place  in  our 
country,  and  the  role  of  so-called  "sex 
education"  in  this  national  tragedy. 

Mr.  Capell 's  articles  related  the  con- 
nection between  SHCUS,  the  Elysium 
Research  and  Development  Institute, 
and  its  parent  Elysium,  Inc.,  the  Los 
Angeles  publisher  of  pornography.  All 
three  of  these  operations  are  engaged 
in  dispensing  pornography  in  the  guise 
of  education. 

Sex  education  means  many  different 
things  to  Americans.  It  may  be  some- 
thing as  simple  as  instruction  in  biology 
or  physical  hygiene — or  it  may  encom- 
pass such  certainly  moral,  ethical,  or  re- 
ligious fields  as  contraception,  promis- 
cuity, and  homosexuality.  Whether  or 
not  the  subject  belongs  in  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  depends  en- 
tirely on  clearly  defining  its  scope. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  Mr.  Capell's 
October  3,  1969.  edition,  entitled  "Sex 
and  Subversion,"  together  with  a  pub- 
lished discussion  of  the  sex  education 
envisioned  by  Elysium,  Inc.,  taken  from 
its  current  pornographic  publication, 
Nude  Living — which  promotes  the  Eiy- 
sium  Institute  and  SEICUS  in  the  same 
Issue: 

[From  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  Oct.  3,  1969) 
Sex  and  Subversion 
Of  concern  to  many  Americans  is  the  wave 
of  illicit  and  degenerate  sex  promotion 
which  engulfs  the  land  and  saps  the  moral 
strength  of  Americans  young  and  old.  Many 
oldsters  are  accepting  the  "new  morality," 
while  the  youngsters  will  have  "sex  educa- 


tion" forced  upon  them  (if  the  "sexperts" 
have  their  way)  and  become  well  acquainted 
with  sex  long  before  they  are  old  enough 
even  to  begin  to  think  of  marriage.  If  the 
older  ones  wish  to  become  depraved,  that  is 
their  own  business  except  for  the  example 
they  set  for  their  children.  Children,  how- 
ever, need  to  be  protected  from  the  forces 
which  seek  to  destroy  their  self-respect  and 
morality.  Observers  cannot  fall  to  note  that 
lack  of  morality  and  radical  left-wing 
philosophy  seem  to  go  together.  Love-ins 
have  replaced  love  and  protesters  have  re- 
placed patriots,  that  is  if  you  are  in  with 
the  In-crowd. 

A  lost  generation  is  being  promoted  and 
this  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  downfall 
of  the  United  States.  Congressman  James 
Utt  has  stated: 

"Leaders  of  the  world-wide  Communist 
conspiracy  are  too  well  aware  of  the  great 
impetus  given  to  their  plans  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  moral  standards,  and  they  have  taken 
full  advantage  of  it  with  amazing  success 
in  our  country.  .  .  . 

"Pornography  has  been  all  but  completely 
legalized  and  has  pervaded  every  medium  of 
communication.  .  .  .  Appealing  to  prurient 
interests  is  profitable,  and  pornography  pub- 
lishers are  cashing  in.  What  better  .  .  . 
'public  relations'  expenditures  can  they 
make  than  those  which  destroy  moral  values 
through  the  schools." 

Rep.  Utt  links  the  promotion  of  "sex  edu- 
cation" with  Communism,  stating: 

"One  of  the  basic  activities  of  the  Com- 
munists is  their  promotion  of  complete  sex 
education  In  almost  all  school  grades.  .  .  . 
"Throughout  history,  nations  which  de- 
teriorated morally  have  experienced  a  simul- 
taneous decline  In  economic  and  military 
strength.  It  is  morality  which  elevates  mo- 
rale, which  depends  so  much  upon  pride. 
Lacking  moral  discipline,  one  cannot  have 
true  pride  in  his  accomplishments,  nor  can 
he  have  the  altruistic  motivations  which 
combine  with  natiu-al  selfish  incentives  to 
render   constructive   progress   possible. 

"Anyone  doubting  the  demoralizing  effect 
of  the  degradation  of  ethical  values  need 
only  consider  that  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries have  had  compulsory  sex  education  for 
two  decades.  A  third  of  the  brides  in  Den- 
mark are  pregnant  at  marriage.  .  .  .  Venereal 
diseases  have  reached  catastrophic  pro- 
portions. .  .  ." 

The  youth  of  America  feels  that  it  Is  being 
"liberated"  and  that  It  is  building  a  brave 
new  world  which  will  arise  from  the  ashes 
of  the  old  one  they  seek  to  destroy.  Testi- 
fying before  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Sub-conunittee  on  the  "Extent  of  Subversion 
m  Campus  Disorders,"  Ernesto  E.  Blanco, 
now  an  associate  professor  at  Tufts  Univer- 
sity, formerly  of  VlUanova  University  In 
Havana,  Cuba,  stated: 

"As  far  as  I  can  see.  the  Influences  I  see 
active  In  the  American  universities  are  the 
ones  I  have  presented  here  (In  a  chart  out- 
lining the  Communist  takeover  of  Havana 
University).  The  anarchists  referred  to  in 
here  Involve  some  of  the  groups  that  are 
followers  of  Herbert  Marcuse.  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  California, 
at  San  Diego  ...  we  have  the  intellectual 
leadership  . .  .  composed  of  Fabian  Socialists, 
Communists,  and  anarchists.  The  Fabian  So- 
cialists, as  you  probably  know,  are  extremely 
active  among  Intellectual  groups  In  the 
United  States,  and  they  form  that  mass  of 
the  Intellectual  community  which  Is  Inclined 
and  sympathetic  toward  Marxist  ideas,  but 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  Communist  Party. 
They  pose  themselves  as  'progressive  liberals," 
and  their  Ideas  are  to  impose  Marxism 
through  nonrevolutlonary  methods.  They 
feel  that  violent  revolution  could  completely 
spoil  the  Imposition  of  Marxism  by  creating 
a  reaction;  therefore,  they  try  to  Intellec- 
tually subvert  the  population.  That  Is,  to 
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have  them  willfully  accept  Marxism  by  edu- 
cation, by  influence  through  the  mass  media 
and  by  exercising  what  I  call  the  influence 
multiplier  which  consists  in  influencing  a 
very  influential  person,  and  when  you  do 
that,  that  influential  person,  either  a  news- 
paperman or  a  respected  college  professor, 
can  Influence  thousands  of  people  without 
even  belonging  to  the  party  or  being  known 
as  a  Marxist.  .  . . 

The  second  leadership  group,  the  Com- 
munists and  Marxist-Leninists,  of  course,  we 
know  much  better  because  they  are  more 
outspoken. 

"In  the  third  group  we  have  the  anar- 
chists. Tlie  anarchists  are  violent  destroyers; 
they  are  nihilists.  We  can  include  In  this 
group  some  of  th-^  black  radicals,  black  ex- 
tremists, and  also  in  this  group  we  have  the 
followers  of  Marcuse,  the  existentialists,  the 
drug  pushers,  and  so  on.  .  .  . 

"The  theories  of  Marcuse  are  that  the 
youth  should  liberate  themselves  from  any 
moral  codes,  that  they  should  do  anything 
they  like;  that  the  unrestrained  satisfaction 
of  their  bodily  tendencies  and  pleasures  are 
entirely  acceptable,  and  that  they  should  try 
to  get  the  most  satisfaction  out  of  life  by 
doing  things  that  are  known  to  be  debasing 
and  immoral,  which  he  claims  are  not  really 
Immoral  but  serve  to  purify  the  future  so- 
ciety. He  is  essentially  trying  to  enhance  and 
reorient  the  lowest  of  human  tendencies  and 
direct  them  toward  the  destruction  of  society. 
The  drives  and  the  immaturity  of  youth  are 
being  oriented  toward  the  satisfaction  of 
lowly  bodily  pleasures,  and  in  so  doing 
youngsters  become  tne  moral  destroyers  of 
our  society  .  .  .  (Marcuse)  encourages  prom- 
iscuity, intercourse  with  animals,  abso- 
lutely anything  that  could  destroy  the  fabric 
of  morals  and  the  dignity  of  the  Individual. 
The  resulting  moral  anarchy  fertilizes  society 
for  eventual  totalitarianism." 

J.G.  Sourwine,  chief  counsel  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  interjected  the  foUowing  de- 
scription of  Marcuse: 

"Marcuse  preaches  .  .  .  that  we  must  com- 
pletely destroy  the  present  society  ...  he  Is 
a  self-confessed  anarchist  and  nihilist  .  .  . 
He  preaches  that  we  must  not  have  any 
goals,  because  the  new  society  will  shape  It- 
self on  the  basis  of  the  conditions  existing 
when  this  society  is  destroyed,  and  if  we  have 
any  goals,  we  vrtll  be  tempted  to  make  com- 
promises toward  the  attainment  of  those 
goals,  and,  therefore,  otir  single  goal  must  be 
the  complete  destruction  of  society  ...  He 
also  follows  .  .  .  what  has  been  called  the 
line  of  Freudian-Marxism  that  human  drives 
originate  in  self-preservation  and  sex  and 
have  to  be  channeled  in  other  directions  in 
order  for  civilization  to  rise,  and  if  we  can 
channel  those  drives  back  into  sex  and  vio- 
lence, there  wUl  not  be  any  drive  left.  We 
win  have  a  generation  that  goes  nowhere." 

Anyone,  looking  at  today's  college  cam- 
puses and  the  meadows  full  of  freaked-out, 
dropped-out  hippies  and  ylpples  turning  on 
with  pot  and  pop-music,  who  would  place 
much  of  a  bet  on  our  country's  chances  for 
survival  when  it  Is  up  to  such  as  these  to 
guide  it  would  be  betting  against  very  great 
odds,  indeed.  Pornography,  pacifism,  pot  and 
promiscuity  cannot  nourish  leaders  with 
strength  and  integrity.  When  young  Amer- 
ica's idols  are  the  Beatles  and  Andy  Warhol, 
and  books  like  "Portnoy's  Complaint"  can 
find  publishers,  much  less  become  best  sell- 
ers, things  are  really  bad.  Today's  youth  Is 
not  just  "letting  off  steam,"  It  Is  actually 
Injuring  Itself  Irreparably.  Drugs  perma- 
nently damage  minds  and  bodies  as  well  as 
leave  criminal  records:  promiscuous  sex  can 
also  injure  minds  and  bodies.  Males  are  un- 
manly and  females  are  unwomanly  and  they 
are  getting  harder  and  harder  to  tell  apart. 
Advice  and  help  of  parents  are  spurned  by 
children  who  believe  the  "generation  gap" 
propaganda  which  alienates  them. 
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When  hearings  on  pornographic  Uterature 
were  held  in  California  ten  years  ago,  evi- 
dence revealed  that  the  sale  of  sexy  and 
"girlie"  magaslnes  constituted  a  multimil- 
lion  dollar  business;  that  In  California  alone 
some  $600  million  was  spent  for  such  material 
each  year  and  that  75  percent  of  some  15.- 
000,000  issues  each  month  fell  into  the  hand? 
of  teenagers.  Efforts  to  stop  such  publications 
have  not  been  fruitful,  with  the  courts  Le- 
coming  more  and  more  lenient  with  pornog- 
raphers.  In  fact,  the  courts  are  deliberately 
challenged  so  that  precedents  may  be  set  and. 
when  action  is  taken  against  pornographers, 
powerful  forces  rush  to  the  rescue.  In  the 
forefront  of  the  defense  of  pornography  and 
subversion  is  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  An  article  signed  by  clergymen  of 
four  religions  who  cooperated  in  an  anti- 
pornography  organization  called  Operation 
Yorkville,  stated: 

"In  the  area  of  pornography  .  .  .  which  is 
recognlzedly  having  a  degenerative  effect 
upon  the  mental  and  moral  health  of  Amer- 
ican children,  the  ACLU  has  consistently 
defended  the  pornographers'  rights  under  the 
first  amendment.  Ignoring  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  children  and  their  parents.  The 
director  of  the  New  York  ClvU  Liberties  Un- 
ion admitted  that  the  $2  billion  traffic  In 
pornography  could  not  exist  without  the  un- 
ion's defense  of  pornographers." 

Another  successful  chaUenger  of  anti- 
pornography  laws  Is  publisher  Barret  Lee 
(Barney)  Rosset  of  Grove  Press.  In  a  non- 
critical  article  by  Albert  Goldman,  we  are 
told: 

"That's  Barney  Rosset.  'Grove  Press'  Ros- 
set, the  old  smut  peddler  himself,  turning 
his  dubious  attentions  to  home  movies  and 
the  debauching  of  the  American  family.  Good 
old  Barney,  always  gnawing  away  at  the 
props  of  middle-class  morality.  .  .  .  First  he 
changes  the  rules  of  the  publishing  game 
by  winning  the  right  to  print  Lady  Chatter- 
ley's  Lover.  .  .  .  Then  he  dips  Into  real  filth 
with  .  .  .  120  Days  of  Sodom  .  .  .  Finally  he 
pollutes  the  very  shrine  of  American  culture 
by  smearing  the  silver  screen  with  the  meat- 
rack  obscenities  of  I  Am  Curious  (Yellow)." 
Barney  Rosset  has  made  millions  from  hl« 
pornographic  publications  and  has  plans  for 
bringing  pornography  into  the  home  through 
cassettes,  operating  through  TV  sets.  Rosset 
Is  the  son  of  a  Jewish  banker  father  and  an 
Irish  Catholic  mother  and  the  product  of 
permissive,  progressive  education.  He  became 
a  millionaire  when  his  father  died  and  found 
his  niche  in  life  when  he  bought  Grove  Press 
ahd  proceeded  to  publish  and  peddle  por- 
nography which  was  formerly  unobtainable 
legally.  He  was  the  first  to  broach  the  censor- 
ship cede  with  a  "carefully  planned  and 
skillfully  executed  court  battle." 

Barney  Rosset  paid  $25,000  to  a  Swedish 
firm  for  sole  American  rights  to  the  porno- 
graphic movie,  I  Am  Curious  (Yellow)  and 
his  profits  on  this  venture  are  expected  to 
amount  to  »3  to  4  million.  He  actually  has 
an  empire  of  enterprises  which  consists  of 
publishing  books  written  by  Communists 
and  revolutionaries,  and  filthy  sex  books: 
distributing  obscene  type  movies;  operating 
a  movie  theatre;  publishing  a  magazine  and 
even  college  textbooks.  Rosset  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "an  enigma"  and  spent  many 
years  in  psychoanalysis.  He  destroys  his 
publicity  man's  efforts  to  make  him  appear 
to  be  a  "solid  businessman"  by  talking  too 
freely  about  sex,  drugs  and  political  revolu- 
tion, his  interest  In  this  being  long-stand- 
ing as  shown  by  his  having  written  a  paper 
called  "SOCOM"  (Socialist-Communist) 
during  his  early  school  years.  Continuing 
Into  the  present,  a  recently  published  photo- 
graph of  the  Grove  Press  office  shows  Rus- 
sian Conununlst  posters  on  the  walls. 

Among  the  pro-Communist  books  Rosset 
has  published  are  the  reminiscences  of  Che 
Guevara,    Edgar    Snows:     "Bed    Star    Over 
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China"  and  Soviet  spy  Kim  Phllby's  "My 
SUent  War,"  He  Has  also  published  books 
by  Bishop  James  fike.  Dr.  Joseph  Fletcher 
(Situation  Ethics)  and  Dr.  Albert  ElUs.  The 
Sex  Information  a|id  Education  Council  of 
the  U.S.  (8IECU8)J  lists  Barney  Rosset  as  a 
source  of  Information.  This  Is  the  organiza- 
tion which  is  leadliig  the  light  to  Introduce 
sex  education  courses  Into  grammar  schools 
across  the  country]  They  are  also  supplying 
the  material  to  be  ufed. 

Phoebe  Courtnet  states  In  her  expose. 
The  Sex  Educationj  Racket  (Pornography  In 
the  Schools)  :  "A  lapge  portion  of  the  teach- 
ing materials  presented  to  America's  chil- 
dren In  the  schoolk  today  under  the  guise 
of  sex  education,  id  too  disgusting  to  be  re- 
printed In  a  bool|  such  as  this.  'Porno- 
graphic' is  the  ojily  adjective  that  can 
properly  be  applied  to  some  aspects  of  the 
so-called  sex  education  programs."  Mrs. 
Courtney  in  her  cllapter  on  •'The  Commu- 
nists' Stake  in  Sex  {Education"  quotes  many 
sources  to  show  th^t  there  Is  a  close  tie-in 
between  Communism  and  the  present-day 
efforts  to  destroy  piorallty  In  the  United 
States.  She  states,  f The  similarity  between 
the  philosophy  of  Communist  (William  Z.) 
Poster  and  that  b^ng  pushed  by  the  sex- 
ologists in  the  schools,  is  not  mere  coin- 
cidence." 

In  the  person  of  Isadore  Rubin.  Commu- 
nism, poraography  »nd  sex-education  are  all 
tied -up  la  one  package.  Rubin,  an  identified 
Communist,  is  edllor  of  the  pornographic 
magazine  Sexology  and.  from  its  inception 
until  unfavorable  publicity  forced  him  out. 
was  treasurer  of  SIECUS.  Sexology  has 
started  publishing  a  "plain-cover"  edition, 
concealing  its  conunt  formerly  luridly  ad- 
vertised on  the  covei  •.  Rubin  is  the  champion 
of  the  homosexual  and  speaks  annually  at 
the  New  York  Mattichlne  Society,  a  homo- 
phile  organization.  I[e  has  been  active  in  try- 
ing to  "liberalize  pt  bile  attitudes  on  homo- 
sexuality" and  has  been  quoted  as  stating: 
"For  some  men  it  is  the  only  way  they 
can  have  any  emotional  life  at  all.  .  .  .  We 
have  no  evidence  ;rhatever  that  homosex- 
uality is  an  illness.  We  do  a  great  disservice 
to  these  people  by  talking  of  curing  them 
and  Implying  they  are  sick." 

The  Interest  of  t'.ie  Communist  Party  in 
pushing  pornography  was  shown  when  one 
of  the  most  Important  pornographic  pub- 
lishers In  the  United  States,  Samuel  Roth, 
was  indicted  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  in 
New  York  in  July  191  i5.  The  Indictment  read: 
"1.  That  from  in  ct  about  March  1951,  and 
continuously  thereafter  up  to  and  including 
the  date  of  the  flUn;  of  this  indictment,  in 
the  southern  dlstrir;  of  New  York  and  else- 
where; Samuel  Roth,  the  defendant  herein, 
unlawfully,  willfullr,  and  knowingly  did 
combine,  conspire,  confederate,  and  agree 
with  Chief  Miller  G.I  Distributors,  Inc..  Mor- 
ris Sorkin,  Philip  P.  Poner,  Remainder  Book 
Co,  Abraham  Liebe'man,  Book  Sales,  Inc., 
and  diverse  other  persons  to  the  grand  Jury 
unknown,  to  comm  t  offenses  against  the 
United  States  in  violation  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  section  1461. 

"2.  It  was  part  of  <ald  conspiracy  that  said 
defendant  and  co-ci  inspirators  would  pub- 
lish, print,  dlstributif.  deposit,  and  cause  to 
be  depKKlted  for  milling  and  delivery  ob- 
scene, lewd,  lascivious,  and  filthy  books, 
pamphlets,  pictures,  iapers.  letters,  writings, 
prints,  packets,  pack  iges,  articles,  and  other 
publications  and  thli  gs  of  an  indecent  char- 
acter." 

Roth  was  convictci  and  Jailed.  Poner  and 
Sorkin  were  partners  in  the  ownership  of  Re- 
mainder Book  Co.  ai  d  Poner  was  an  identi- 
fied Communist  who  was  also  associated  with 
Sorkin  in  the  Cltade  Press  which  published 
books  by  such  Comn  unlsts  as  John  Howard 
Lawson  and  Herbert  Aptheker.  As  an  indoc- 
trinated Communist  Poner  would  not  be 
likely  to  do  anything  not  ordered  by  the 
Communist  Party. 
The  latest  New  York  City  telephone  book 
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still  lists  Foner's  Citadel  Press  and  Remain- 
der Book  Co.  at  222  Park  Avenue  South,  New 
York  City.  It  also  Usta  Samuel  Roth  and 
Seven  Sirens  Press.  Book  Awards,  Bridge- 
head Books  and  Continental  Books  at  458 
Broadway  In  New  York.  The  old  pornog- 
raphers  go  on  and  on  and  the  not-so-old 
ones  do  likewise.  An  example  of  the  latter  is 
Ralph  Glnzburg  who  has  progressed  from 
publishing  Eros  and  Fact  to  his  newest  effort, 
Avant  Garde.  Although  Glnzburg  was  con- 
victed on  obscenity  charges  in  1963  he  has 
yet  to  serve  his  first  day  in  Jail  because  of 
it.  The  conviction  was  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  March,  1986  but  legal  ma- 
neuvering allows  Glnzburg  to  continue  oper- 
ating his  poronography  business. 

Legal  moves  have  been  made  to  have  the 
five  year  sentence  suspended  with  Judges  be- 
ing shifted  around  and  one  Judge  even  testi- 
fying in  Glnzburg's  behalf.  Civil  Court 
Judge  Irving  Younger  appeared  as  a  witness 
in  Glnzburg's  behalf  at  a  hearing  in  Phila- 
delphia on  April  9,  1969,  praising  Glnzburg's 
"exemplary"  moral  character.  Judge  Young- 
er was  well  acquainted  with  Glnzburg,  hav- 
ing been-  corporate  counsel  to  Pact  and 
Avant  Garde  and  ceasing  his  representation 
of  Glnzburg  only  after  ascending  the  bench 
in  January.  1969. 

It  is  obvious  that  Glnzburg  is  a  big  time 
operator  and  has  important  friends.  In  pro- 
moting his  pornographic  publication  Eros 
he  sent  out  nine  million  pieces  of  adver- 
tising which  resulted  In  150.(X>0  subscribers 
and  83  million  in  revenue.  His  magazine 
Fact  published  a  libelous  article  on  Sen. 
Barry  Goldwater  at  the  time  he  was  the 
Republican  nominee  for  president  of  the  U.S. 
Senator  Goldwater  sued  and  obtained  a  libel 
Judgment  against  Glnzburg  for  the  article 
which  questioned  Goldwater's  sanity  and 
undoubtedly  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  his 
election  campaign.  Glnzburg  is  much  in 
evidence  with  the  "kids"  of  the  "New  Left" 
and  his  Avant  Garde  is  an  expensively  and 
elegantly  produced  "underground  press"  type 
magazine.  Drawings  by  the  same  artist.  Ron 
Cobb,  appear  in  Avant  Garde  and  the  cheap 
shoddy  underground  papers.  Glnzburg  gives 
his  writers  an  opportunity  to  promote  anti- 
American  and  atheistic  propaganda. 

In  an  uphill  fight  to  protect  the  youth  of 
America  an  antl-smut  law  was  finally  allowed 
to  stand  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  1968. 
This  New  York  law  has  encoiuaged  other 
efforts  and  at  present  there  are  187  bills 
pending  In  Congress  to  control  the  tidal 
wave  of  pornography.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  Warren  Court  began  "liberalizing"  the 
obscenity  laws  in  the  early  1950's,  there 
reportedly  Is  hope  of  passing  legislation 
which  the  Supreme  Court  vrtll  approve.  The 
bill  which  has  the  most  support  Is  that  of 
Rep.  Charles  E.  Bennett  (D.,  Pla)  who  de- 
scribes it  as  follows:  "It  would  be  a  violation 
of  federal  law  to  knowingly  sell,  offer  for 
sale.  loan,  deliver,  distribute  or  provide  to  a 
minor  in  interstate  commerce  or  through  the 
malls  material  which  is  defined  as  'harmful 
to  minors'  imder  the  bill."  The  same  test 
would  be  applied  to  movies  and  the  graphic 
arts.  He  stated  that  "the  spread  of  smut 
literature  and  other  materials  through  the 
mail,  on  newsstands  and  other  places  Is  a 
great  national  problem."  The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  is  expected  to  testify  against 
all  the  bills. 

Pornography  Is  big  business  and  a  big 
problem.  There  is  in  existence  an  18-member 
commission  established  by  Congress  (the 
Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornography) 
which  has  been  investigating  the  situation 
since  1967  and  has  come  up  with  no  results 
as  yet.  It  is  scheduled  to  report  its  findings 
next  summer  but  dissent,  reportedly,  has 
made  progress  almost  impossible.  One  of 
their  major  points  of  disagreement  Is  the 
effect  of  pornography  on  conduct.  Concern- 
ing this  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  stated:  "The 
Increasing  number  of  sex  crimes  Is  due  pre- 
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clsely  to  sex  literature  presented  In  certain 
magazines."  Postal  authorities  received 
167,792  complaints  concerning  pornographic 
material  in  the  mails  during  1968.  and 
234,072  during  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  effect  of  the  constant  preoccupation 
with  sex  which  today's  youth  cannot  escape 
is  not  only  dangerous,  it  is  sad.  They  are 
missing  out  on  the  happiness  which  can 
come  from  love  and  marriage  now  that  sex 
has  beccwie  the  scientific  satisfaction  of 
physical  needs,  rather  than  tne  climax  of 
love.  Dr.  E.  Merrill  Root  In  his  article  in 
American  Opinion  magazine,  entitled  "On 
Love."  states: 

"Ours  is  not  an  age  of  the  liberation  of 
sex;  it  is  the  age  of  the  destruction  of  the 
sexes.  ...  We  (who  oppose  the  sex-mon- 
gers) would  save  the  raptiu'e  and  the  bliss 
from  being  made  cheap  and  promiscuous 
and  slight  and  easy  and  vulgar  and  crass,  we 
would  save  Its  quality  and  value  by  seeing  It 
not  as  fireworks-in-the-glands,  but  as  a 
fugue  of  Bach's  or  a  symphony  of  Beetho- 
ven's." 
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Schools  for  Sex:  A  Pstcholocical 
Necessitt 

(By  Iris  Bancroft) 

Webster  defines  education  as  "the  action 
or  process  of  educating  or  of  being  educated." 
Hardly  much  help.  It  Isn't  until  we  reach 
the  word  teach  that  we  find  a  definition  that 
gets  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Here  Webster 
Is  most  definite.  Teach  is  defined  as  meaning : 
"To  instruct  by  precept,  example,  or  expert, 
ence."  Most  good  educators  will  accept  that 
definition  as  adequate,  and  will  attempt  to 
act  upon  it  in  a  teaching  situation.  They 
will  be  especially  careful  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  exp>erience. 

This  emphasis  on  practice  has  been  proven 
pedagoglcally  sound,  and  good  schools  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  the  learning  Individ- 
ual to  experience  a  skill  to  be  learned.  Edu- 
cators insist  that  this  Is  necessary.  That  Is, 
they  insist  tmtU  the  act  to  be  learned  be- 
comes   sexual    In    nature.    Then,    suddenly, 
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great  resistance  develops  against  any  form 
of  personal  practice  at  all!  It  is  as  if  a  grow- 
ing human  Is  expected  to  learn  this  most 
important  function  subllmlnally. 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  explore  in  depth  the 
reasons  for  this  Illogical  attitude.  All  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  taboos  and  regulations  that, 
in  our  society,  surround  the  entire  sex  act. 
We  know  the  religious,  the  "moral,"  the  con- 
ditioned emotional  reactions  that  are  evoked 
when  the  subject  arises.  Unfortunately,  many 
of  us  are  willing  to  accept  these  controls 
without  question.  We  simply  accept  the 
•fact"  that  sex  is  different.  It  "cannot"  be 
taught  by  educator-approved  methods.  We 
•must"  leave  It  to  the  grey  area  of  "by-gosh- 
and-by-golly." 

It  Is  my  contention  that  this  timidity 
and  foolishness  is  the  cause  of  many  of 
the  personal  emotional  problems  that  we 
face  today.  It  also  Is  my  contention  that, 
until  we  face  up  to  the  situation,  we  will 
not  appreciably  improve  the  mental  health 
of  our  people. 

Let  us  look  at  the  problem  as  dispas- 
sionately as  we  can.  Ideal  learning  and 
teaching  conditions  require  that  Instruc- 
tion be  given  by  skilled  persons,  and  that 
practice  be  permitted  on  the  i>art  of  the 
students  until  they  master  the  subject  In- 
volved. Dally,  we  see  the  effects  of  fol- 
lowing such  procedures — In  the  fields  of 
music  arts,  graphic  arts,  reading,  writing, 
athletics — in  fact.  In  all  of  the  areas  of 
living  that  people  encounter — except  In 
that  of  sex. 

Daughters  learn  to  cook  by  helping  their 
mothers  until  they  are  capable  of  doing  It 
alone.  Then  mothers  step  aside  and  watch 
while  the  daughters  practice.  The  same  pro- 
cedure Is  used  when  a  son  learns  to  repair 
a  car,  cut  a  lawn,  build  a  set  of  shelves — 
literally  everything  he  ever  will  have  to  do 
as  a  grown  man.  Everything,  we  must  re- 
iterate, except  the  sex  act.  Then  no  one  In- 
structs, no  one  permits  practice,  no  one 
watches  and  corrects  as  the  practice  takes 
place.  The  children  who  are  so  carefully 
tutored  In  general  housekeeping  chores  are 
never  taught  how  to  perform  with  compe- 
tence   the   most    vital    act   of   marriage. 

The  results  of  this  one-sided  Instruction 
are  myriad.  Women  who  are  considered  to  be 
"good  wives"  are  divorced  or  abandoned  by 
husbands  starved  for  sex.  Men  who  are  "ex- 
cellent providers"  lose  their  wives  to  more 
exciting  men  who  promise  sexual  pleas- 
ures. Millions  of  others  live  lives  of  dull  bore- 
dom. And  the  terrible  fact  Is  that  few  peo- 
ple even  dare  to  admit  that  such  problems 
exist. 

That,  of  course,  isn't  literally  true.  Society 
has  reached  the  point  where  most  people 
acknowledge  that  married  couples  should 
be  helped.  "Marriage  clinics"  and  "marriage 
counselors"  are  available,  so  that  couples  can 
discuss  their  problems.  This  Is  some  Improve- 
ment over  the  past,  when  no  one  would  admit 
that  there  were  problems  to  be  solved.  But 
it  still  Is  a  most  unbalanced  situation.  Com- 
pare It  with  the  following: 

What  would  be  thought  of  an  orchestra 
director  who  hired  100  men  and  women  to 
form  an  orchestra  but  did  not  concern  hlm- 
.self  with  their  performing  skills?  Instead 
of  seeking  polished  musicians,  this  imaginary 
director  would  hire  all  who  applied,  set 
them  down  before  music  stands,  put  instru- 
ments into  their  hands,  and  then — only 
then — begin  to  "discuss"  the  techniques  of 
playing  the  various  Instruments  and  pro- 
ducing the  desired  ensemble  effects.  What's 
more,  he  would  do  this  experimentation  on 
stage  before  a  full  house,  and  with  an  as- 
sortment of  music  that  would  challenge 
polished  musicians! 

Insane?  I'm  sure  you  would  agree  that 
such  a  conductor  would  have  to  be!  The 
audience  would  laugh  him  off  the  stage.  And 
if  some  leader  In  the  community  insisted 
that  It  was   "morally  wTong"  to  teach  music 
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skills  to  musicians  before  they  gathered  on 
stage  for  a  performance,  he  would  be  con- 
sidered a  raving  fool! 

But  change  the  circumstances:  Limit  the 
•performers"  to  two  and  put  them  in  a 
marriage  bed  and,  somehow,  the  whole  sit- 
uation becomes  distorted.  Now  we  are  willing 
to  accept  all  these  impossible  requirements, 
and  to  agree  that  it  would  be  "morally 
wrong"  to  prepare  the  two  young  people  for 
the  vital  activity.  We  accept  without  ques- 
tion a  decision  that  It  would  be  "bad"  to 
provide  the  "performers"  with  adequate 
training  and  instruction.  This.  too.  Is  m 
every  sense  of  the  word,  ridiculous! 

Such  a  situation  must  be  corrected!  We 
have  no  right  to  deny  instruction  in  sex  to 
our  children,  when  sexual  pleasure  and  sex- 
ual ability  are  so  vital  to  happiness  and  suc- 
cessful living.  And  vital  they  are.  For  a  man 
or  a  woman  who  feels  incapable  or  "cheated" 
sexually  is  bitter,  unhappy,  and  basically 
maladjusted. 

A  possible  solution  is  presented  m  the 
works  of  some  modern  anthropologists.  They 
have  discovered  communities  of  people  for 
whom  sex  instruction.  In  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  is  an  accepted  practice.  The  Sa- 
moans.  natives  of  New  Guinea,  are  stich  a 
group.  In  their  society,  sex  education  begins 
with  puberty,  when  the  child  Is  taken  in 
hand  by  one  of  the  older  relatives  of  the  op- 
posite sex.  He  is  carefully  instructed,  through 
actual  doing.  In  the  sex  act.  These  are  not 
lessons  In  words  only— nor  are  they  vague 
"birds  and  bees"  tales.  The  child  learns 
through  practice,  guided  by  an  experienced. 
mat\ire  teacher.  Only  when  the  lessons  are 
mastered  is  the  teen-ager  ready  to  marry  and 
to  thereby  establish  sexual  relations  with 
his  peers. 

I  propose  that  this  Is  the  form  of  proce- 
dure that  we  must  follow.  Obviously,  be- 
cause we  are  not  a  simple  primitive  society, 
we  will  have  to  alter  the  details.  For  one 
thing,  until  some  time  has  passed,  we  cannot 
assume  that  immediate  relatives  are  equipped 
to  serve  as  teachers.  We  will  have  to  look 
elsewhere  for  the  skilled  Instructors. 

For  this  reason  and.  because  it  fits  In  with 
our  established  behavior  patterns.  I  suggest 
that  we  establish  "schools  for  sex."  Many  of 
the  teachers  would  have  to  be  accepted  on 
the  recommendation  of  others— until  we 
could  establish  some  standards.  But  such 
"good  lovers"  would  be  likely  to  be  superior 

I  recognize  that,  to  our  prudish  ears,  such 
a  system  of  sex  instruction  sounds  strange. 
It  certainly  lacks  the  intimacy  that  sur- 
rounds sex  education  In  Samoa.  But  it  is  in 
keeping  with  our  general  societal  standards. 
We  don't  permit  parents  to  instruct  in  sub- 
jects in  which  they  are  not  qualified.  The 
child  learns  from  specially-prepared  Instruc- 
tors who  have  mastered  the  subjects  to  be 
taught  and  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
most  approved  teaching  techniques.  Why  not 
include  sex  in  the  list  of  Important  subjects 
to  be  learned?  Why  leave  sex  to  chance? 

Because  this  formal  establishment  would 
be  difficult  to  start.  I  propose  that  we  per- 
mit sex  schools  to  be  started  as  were  our 
""regular"  schools.  As  soon  as  possible,  we 
should  permit  individuals  to  open  tutoring 
establishments  in  sex.  Naturally,  for  health 
reasons,  they  should  be  required  to  be  ex- 
amined regularly,  as  should  the  students  who 
enroll.  In  fact,  it  might  be  wise  to  require 
that  pupils  refrain  from  all  outside  experi- 
mentation for  the  duration  of  the  lessons. 
in  order  to  protect  the  teachers. 

Certainly  Important  changes  would  occur 
were  such  a  step  to  be  taken.  Those  persons 
who  graduated  would  be  capable  of  teach- 
ing their  choseii  mates — if  they  wished  to — 
though  they  probably  would  choose  to  marry 
other  graduates.  As  more  people  became 
skilled,  more  elaborate  schools  could  be  set 
up.  It  probably  would  be  advisable  to  limit 
the  age  of  teachers  to  between  30  and  50. 
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in  order  that  advanced  age  or  extreme  youth 
would  not  interfere  with  proper  Instruction 
procedures. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  drastic  change 
in  social  behavior  would  not  be  simple  to 
effect.  There  would  be  some  people  who.  due 
to  archaic  morality,  would  object  to  such 
Instruction  for  themselves  or  for  their  chil- 
dren. But  there  are  already  established  chan- 
nels lor  handling  such  situations.  Educa- 
tional hold-outs  are  around  today. 

I  do  not  deny  that  sex  instruction  would 
be  better  administered  on  the  personal  level 
found  in  Samoa.  But  this,  we  must  admit.  Is 
not  possible  here.  We  cannot  permit  the 
blind  to  lead  the  blind.  And.  at  present,  it 
is  the  abysmal  Ignorance  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation that  has  precipitated  our  problems. 

I  can  hear  critics  of  this  proposal  now. 
"What  she's  talking  about  is  pure-and- 
slmple  legalized  prostitution!"  But  this  just 
is  not  so.  A  prostitute  considers  it  her  job 
to  behave  in  a  manner  that  satisfies  the  de- 
sires of  her  customer.  She  is  there  to  please 
him,  not  to  educate.  The  teachers  I  propose 
would  Instruct,  conveying  knowledge  and 
skill  to  their  pupils. 

Such  Instruction,  in  which  actual  prac- 
tice would  be  possible  would  produce  grad- 
uates better  able  to  act  successfully  in  the 
area  of  sex  than  before  they  entered  the 
school.  A  learning  situation  would  have  been 
In  effect.  This  Is  no  more  prostitution  of  the 
body  of  the  instructor  in  sex  than  a  stand- 
ard classroom  is  prostitution  of  the  mental 
capacities  of  an  Instructor  in  music. 

A  wild  dream?  Possibly.  But  one  which, 
if  realized,  would  result  in  a  society  free 
from  many  of  the  sexual  hangups  and  fears 
that  now  shroud  our  minds  and  inhibit  our 
living  as  Joyful  members  of  a  successful  hu- 
man society. 


THE  PSEUDO  MAJORITY:  THE  TYR- 
ANNY OF  THE  LOUDEST  VOICE 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23.  1969 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
curring chant  of  "Peace  Now"  echoed 
acro.ss  the  Nation  last  Wednesday,  mora- 
torium day.  The  moratorium  was  in- 
tended to  demonstrate  in  the  words  of 
Nicholas  von  Hoffman  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  that  the  American  people  do 
not  care  whether  we  "bug  out,  run  out, 
march  out,  stumble  out,  crawl  out,  or 
fade  out  of  South  Vietnam." 

There  are  undoubtedly  some  Ameri- 
cans who  do  indeed  feel  this  way.  How- 
ever. I  would  seriously  contest  any  as- 
sertion that  they  are  anywhere  near  a 
majority,  even  though  they  shout  the 
loudest. 

And  the  shouting  is  what  I  fear,  what 
ve — the  representatives  of  all  the  Amer- 
ican people — must  fear.  We  must  not  let 
those  who  shout  the  loudest  become  a 
pseudo  majority.  We  must  beware  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  loudest  voice. 
'  Even  more  importantly,  with  respect  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  we  must  not  be 
moved  to  act  irrationally  in  response  to 
the  irrational,  emotional  cries  of  "Peace 
Now." 

Instead,  we  must  maintain  a  rational 
perspective.  Such  a  perspective  was 
shown  in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  as  a 
rebuttal  to  Mr.  von  Hoffman's  article  on 
the  moratorium. 
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The  article,  entitled  "A  Rebuttal,"  was 
writen  by  Mr.  Ward  Just,  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Po^t.  Mr.  Just  covered  the 
war  in  Vietnam  tor  2  years  as  a  corre- 
spondent for  the  Post.  Because  he  ex- 
hibits both  histoi^cal  insights  and  a  re- 
sponsible position.  I  submit  his  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
recommend  it  to  t  heir  careful  reading : 

A     ilEBtnTAl. 

(By  VardJust) 
I  suspect  that  T'icholas  von  HofTmsn  is 
right  when  he  says  hat  people  In  their  heart 
of  hearts  don't  care  whether  we  bug  out. 
run  out,  march  oul,  stumble  out,  crawl  out 
or  fade  out  of  Soutli  Vietnam.  Who  wants  to 
negotiate  about  career?  He  Is  talking  about 
a  substantial  minority  In  this  country,  peo- 
ple who  have  had  It,  as  the  President  once 
said  in  another  connection,  up  to  here;  thus 
frustrated,  convlnceil  the  nation  Is  acting  Im- 
morally, they  want  fc  >  quit. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  do,  and  sure  as 
shooting  there  Is  a  faper  In  the  White  House 
describing  the  scenirio,  how  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  were  responsible  for  the  war,  how 
Nixon,  Kissinger  and  Company  gave  It  the 
good  college  try  but  saddled  with  an  impossi- 
ble Saigon  governm  !nt  and  an  intransigent 
and  seemingly  inexh  lustlble  enemy,  had  con- 
cludsd,  for-ihe  gocd  of  the  country,  that 
losseft  must-be  cut.  \dd  a  few  Juicy  charges 
of  past  mismanagement  of  the  war  (God 
knows  there  is  enough  evidence  of  it),  and 
conclude  that  the  !k>uth  Vietnamese  must 
now  proceed  on  thei: '  own.  America  has  done 
all  it  could,  and  Golspeed  to  the  survivors. 
And  the  kids  and  their  parents  are  pacified. 
They  wont  have  to  |  ;o  to  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

It  is  a  pointless  ex  ?rclse  to  argue  the  poll- 
tics  of  it.  whether  ( r  not  the  loss  of  Viet- 
nam will  lead  to  the  loss  of  Waikiki  or  even 
of  Bankok.  Even  so,  i  hat's  a  detail— arguable 
either  way  with  mos ;  thoughtful  men  prob- 
ably believing  that  yes.  a  loss  in  Vietnam 
probably  means  the  '  loss"  of  Southeast  Asia, 
but  if  it  did.  which  11  might,  so  what.  South- 
east Asia,  like  China,  is  not  our's  to  lose.  "In 
the  last  analysis  if  i  their  war."  President 
Kennedy  said,  blah  h  lah  blah.  So  it  is  neces- 
sary to  set  up  the  ari  pument  another  way.  to 
make  it  relevant,  as  1  hey  say.  to  what's  hap- 
pening now.  This  is  to  speak  of  the  war  in 
terms  of  its  morals,  ind  to  do  that  Is  to  ex- 
amine it  from  the  perspective  of  the  Viet- 
namese. 

Many  of  the  Amerii  ans  who  so  vehemently 
oppose  the  war  do  so  from  the  pwsltion  that 
the  United  States  i  as  virtually  destroyed 
what  it  has  tried  to  save.  It  is  a  fair  point 
and  an  accurate  one.  far  fairer  and  more  ac- 
curate than  they  mlglit  suspect. 

The  Vietcong  had  ill  but  won  the  war  in 
early  1965.  before  the  introduction  of  Ameri- 
can combat  troops.  T  le  test  of  strength  was 
decently  fair  with  tl  e  indlgenoiis  Southern 
army  with  American  !  upport  fighting  the  In- 
digenous Southern  ;uerrUlas  with  North 
Vietnamese  support.  It  seemed  clear  then 
that  the  Communists  had  the  support  of  the 
people  of  South  Vle;nam.  Theirs  was  the 
strong  tide,  and  in  tl  lat  Buddhist  nation,  u 
nation  with  an  ear  tuned  to  the  flow  of 
history  (in  American  xjlitical  argot  it  means 
riding  with  the  winnt  r) .  the  strong  tide  was 
the  one  that  would  wi  i.  The  ordinary  citizen, 
not  wishing  to  be  out  of  harmony,  would  go 
along;  to  refuse  w.is  m  commit  an  unusual 
act  of  defiance.  Defiar  ce  in  that  sense  is  not 
the  Vietnamese  way.  3o  in  1965  the  Saigon 
government  was  plaj  ing  out  a  very  weak 
hand,  with  little  supi  ort  in  the  country. 

The  Americans  chai  ged  all  that,  first  with 
the  money  and  the  me  a  and  then,  in  1966,  by 
taking  charge  of  the  jrosecution  of  the  war. 
What  that  did  was  fre<  the  South  Vietnamese 
from  the  necessity  for  choice.  The  Americans 
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ran  the  war  now.  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
were  obliged  to  go  along  with  it — whether 
they  wanted  to  or  not.  Many  of  them  did. 
Others  did  not.  Some  of  these  who  had  man- 
aged to  Bit  on  the  razor's  edge  were  now 
forced  to  ante  in  with  the  aUies.  In  a  society 
as  astoundingly  resilient  as  South  Vietnam's, 
many  more  continued  to  play  both  ends.  But 
it  became  increasingly  more  difficult  as 
100,000  men  became  200.000  men  and  finally 
half  a  million  and  $30  billion  a  year.  What 
this  means  is  very  simple.  It  Is  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  prolonging  the  war  Is  this 
country's,  not  Saigon's  nor  Hanoi's. 

The  problem  is  that  the  tragedy  is  much, 
much  deeper  than  Nichoias  von  Hofl^man  £.nd 
others  would  have  it.  It  would  be  wonderful 
if  we  could  Just  walk  away  from  It.  pull  the 
boats  up  to  Camranh  Bay  and  steal  away 
into  the  night,  leaving  Saigon  and  Hanoi  to 
work  things  out  their  own  way.  But  If  you 
did  that  you  would  w&at  the  Journalists  to 
leave  along  with  the  soldiers  because  the 
stories  that  would  come  with  the  Communist 
victory  would  be  pretty  grim  stories,  20  years 
of  scores  to  settle. 

Our  reeponslbUlty  Is  not  to  Thleu  or  Ky  or 
any  of  the  other  generals  or  merchants,  nor 
Is  it  to  the  South  Vietnamese  constitution 
nor  to  Freedom,  nor  even  to  the  Americans 
who  have  died  there,  almost  40.000  now  and 
250.000  wounded.  The  responsibility  Is  to 
those  South  Vietnamese  who  have  been 
obliged  to  fight  or  otherwise  resist  the  Com- 
munists because  the  Americans  disturbed  the 
normal  course  of  events  and  changed  the  war. 
That  is  why  the  responsibility  goes  so  deep, 
and  It  is  a  responsibility  that  wlU  not  be 
discharged  by  importing  three  million  Viet- 
namese and  parking  them  In  the  middle  of 
Utah.  But  it  is  either  that  or  stand  by  and 
watch  the  slaughter.  Of  course  there  may  be 
no  slaughter.  Possibly  not,  but  I  know  of  no 
one  who  would  make  a  bet  on  that.  Twenty 
years  of  scores  to  settle. 

That  is  not  an  argument  bound  to  find 
much  favor  anywhere,  because  the  Vietnam- 
ese are  not  nature's  noblemen  and  we  have 
had  them  around  our  necks  for  too  long.  For 
God's  sake,  for  how  much  longer  are  we 
going  to  pick  up  the  morning  paper  and  find 
Vietnam  all  over  page  one?  Whoever  heard 
of  Danang  before  1965?  The  bitterness  and 
anger  sifts  down  and  finally  people  say  the 
hell  with  it.  Get  out.  get  out:  get  out.  and 
we  don't  care  how:  get  out,  and  get  out  right 
now:  get  out,  or  we'll  blow  the  house  down. 
And  we  don't  care  what  happens  later.  What 
happens  in  the  future  doesn't  matter,  be- 
cause nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  pres- 
ent. 

But  huh  uh,  kiddles;  It  wont  work.  This 
particular  tragedy  Isn't  going  to  go  away 
because  American  college  students  are  ex- 
cused from  duty  in  the  rice  fields.  It's  there 
with  us  now.  and  is  going  to  be  there  for  a 
generation  and  the  question  the  moralists 
ought  to  ask  themselves  Is  where  they  in- 
tend to  assign  the  responsibility  for  the 
blood  left  in  the  wake  of  the  American  boats, 
pulled  up  there  in  such  haste  at  Camranh 
Bay.  When  the  newspaper  displays  the 
photographs  of  those  killed,  what  do  we  do 
then?  Avert  our  eyes?  Blame  Lyndon  John- 
son? Perhaps  pretend  it  isn't  as  bad  as  it 
looks,  that  the  victims  are  war  profiteers,  or 
corrupt  generals,  or  pimps  or  double  agents. 
To  the  neurotic  young  it  won't  matter; 
American  imperialism  will  be  to  blame,  and 
that  win  be  that.  But  what  of  the  rest  of 
us? 

All  we  can  do  now  Is  play  out  the  tragedy, 
and  try  to  learn  the  right  lessons.  On  the 
ground  in  South  Vietnam,  revise  the  rules 
of  engagement,  initiate  a  cease-fire,  keep 
withdrawing  troops,  but  keep  security  as 
well;  try  to  keep  people  alive,  ours  and 
theirs;  wind  all  of  it  down,  but  In  the  wind- 
ing be  mindful  that  there  are  people  whose 
lives  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  AmericansL 
What  is  entirely  misunderstood  in  the  cur- 


rent flight  from  reaUty  is  that  this  war  Is  not 
Kennedy's  war  or  Johnson's  war  or  Nixon's 
war.  it's  Americas  war  and  we  all  bear  some 
responsibility  for  it,  and  for  Its  decent  reso- 
lution. And  the  heroes  of  it  are  not  in 
Sweden.  The  heroes  are  dead. 

Our  accountability  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese is  not  without  end,  but  It  Is  there 
for  the  Immediate  future.  That  is  the  price 
you  pay  for  undertaking  the  direction  of 
someone  else's  life.  What  extraordinary  cour- 
age  and  toughness  It  will  take  now  for  Amer- 
icans to  be  decent. 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  WOMEN'S 
WEEK 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  23,  1969 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  most  distinguished  organiza- 
tion, the  National  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  is 
focusing  attention  on  woman's  role  in 
today's  world  through  the  observance  of 
National  Business  Women's  Week,  Octo- 
ber 19  through  25. 

Since  its  founding  in  1919.  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs  has  played  a  leading  role 
in  seeking  to  advance  women's  rights 
and  secure  fair  and  equal  treatment  for 
men  and  women  alike  in  various  fields  of 
employment.  Further,  it  has  worked  for 
beneficial  legislation  to  advance  these 
causes.  In  addition,  aware  of  its  responsi- 
bilities to  improve  or  assist  in  improving 
world  conditions  and  conditions  of  our 
society,  the  federation  has  worked  on 
behalf  of  significant  international  and 
national  causes. 

At  its  national  convention  last  July  in 
St.  Louis,  the  federation  stated  as  policy 
its  support  for  measures  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  will  promote  peace, 
strengthen  national  security,  and  make 
more  effective  the  United  Nations  and 
such  other  international  organizations 
of  which  the  United  States  is  a  partici- 
pant, without  relinquishment  of  our  basic 
freedoms. 

It  adopted  a  strong  legislative  program 
which  seeks  to  end  discrimination  against 
working  women  and  to  advance  efforts 
to  bring  about  more  effective  crime  con- 
trol and  law  enforcement. 

Copies  of  the  federation's  legislative 
platform  have  been  sent  to  each  Member 
of  Congress.  I  would  strongly  urge  each 
Member,  as  I  will,  to  carefully  review 
and  consider  the  recommendations  pro- 
posed by  the  legislative  platform  so  that 
many  of  these  just  and  reasonable  pro- 
posals may  soon  be  translated  into  law. 
In  my  own  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  represent,  I  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  leadership  exerted  by  local 
federation  groups.  I  commend  National 
President  Myra  Ruth  Harmon  for  her 
succinct  and  admirable  statement  of  the 
federation's  purposes: 

Oiu-  members  are  Imbued  with  the  impor- 
tance of  an  'nformed,  active  electorate;  with 
the  necessity  for  civic  responsibility  and 
service.  Accordingly,  our  members  endeavor 
to  be  knowledgeable  about  and  to  Influence 
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legislation  .  .  .  We  look  to  the  Congress  for 
leadership  and  support  In  our  legislative 
alms. 

National  Business  Women's  Week  is  an 
appropriate  time  to  consider  the  vast  and 
unrealized  potential  which  women  can 
offer  our  society,  given  the  opportunity, 
and  to  resolve  to  eradicate  the  unfor- 
tunate discrimination  which  has  wasted 
this  source  of  strength  and  leadership  to 
our  Nation's  great  disadvantage. 


LEAD  POISONING  DRAFT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23.  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  lead  poison- 
ing is  a  serious  problem  in  our  Nation's 
cities. 

This  disease,  the  nature  and  effects  of 
which  were  largely  ignored  until  recently, 
plagues  an  estimated  25,000  to  30,000 
children  in  New  York  City  alone. 

Children  get  lead  poisoning  by  eating 
bits  of  old  lead-based  paint  which  falls 
off  the  interior  surfaces  in  the  sub- 
standard housing  of  our  urban  centers. 

Often,  the  disease  is  not  detected  until 
it  has  reached  its  most  serious  stages.  At 
this  point,  lead  poisoning  results  in  epi- 
lepsy, cerebral  palsy,  permanent  mental 
retardation,  and  death. 

I  have  introduced  three  bills,  H.R. 
9191.  H.R.  9192,  and  H.R.  11699,  which 
are  aimed  at  combating  this  silent  epi- 
demic. These  bills  were  reintroduced  in 
July  with  18  cosponsors  as  H.R.  13256, 
H.R.  13254,  and  H.R.  13255. 

I  include  in  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  October  issue  of 
The  Sciences,  published  by  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences.  The  article  was 
written  by  Estie  Stoll  and  titled  "Lead 
Poisoning:  Price  of  Poverty?" 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  ar- 
ticle, and  to  support  legislation  which 
will  combat  and  eradicate  this  unneces- 
sary children's  disease. 

The  article  follows: 
Lead  Poisoning:   Price  of  Poverty? 
(By  Estie  Stoll) 

For  ghetto  children,  home  may  be  more 
deathtrap  than  sanctuary.  Largely  unsuper- 
vised, with  a  high  craving  for  non-foods, 
between  10  and  35  per  cent  of  the  East  Coast 
slum  children  are  estimated  to  have  high 
blood  levels  of  lead,  caused  by  ingesting  lead- 
base  paint  and  plaster  that  flakes  off  the 
walls  of  their  homes.  Two  to  five  per  cent 
of  these  children  develop  symptomatic  lead 
poisoning;  a  fourth  of  those  who  go  on  to 
develop  lead  encephalopathy  suffer  irrevers- 
ible brain  damage.  (Medical  Tribune,  April  7. 
1969.) 

Permitting  lead  paint  to  constitute  this 
health  hazard  in  deprived  areas  "is  a  social 
crime  and  should  be  punishable  as  a  crime." 
Dr.  Ren6  J.  Dubos  told  a  Conference  on  Lead 
Poisoning  at  Rockefeller  University.  Profes- 
sor of  Environmental  Medicine  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Conference.  Dr.  Dubos  insisted 
that  a  more  concerned  citizenry  could  force 
effective  legislation  to  eliminate  lead-poison- 
ing Just  as  it  eliminated  contamination  of 
unpasteurized  milk  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 

Lead  paint  Is  Illegal  In  many  cities,  includ- 
ing New  York,  but  the  fines  for  failure  to 
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remove  old  lead  paint  are  sometimes  less 
than  the  cost  of  removal.  Although  medi- 
cally unsafe,  partial  paint  removal  is  often 
legally  acceptable.  The  primary  obstacle  to 
successful  treatment  of  plumblsm  is  re- 
exposure  to  a  lead-filled  environment.  Dr. 
J.  Julian  Chisholm,  Jr..  Associate  Professor 
of  Pediatrics  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
told  the  Conference.  For  surviving  enceph- 
alopathy patients  return  to  a  high-lead  en- 
vironment, the  chance  of  permanent  brain 
damage  increases  from  25  to  100  jjer  cent,  he 
estimated.  In  Baltimore,  a  highly  successful 
program  against  lead  poisoning  resulted  from 
the  combined  efforts  of  physicians  and  city 
agencies  to  seek  out  patients  for  treatment 
and  prevent  their  re-entry  into  unsafe 
homes.  After  in-hospital  therapy  Is  com- 
pleted, a  patient  goes  to  a  convalescent  home 
while  lead  paint  Is  removed  from  his  old 
home,  or  new  housing  is  found  for  the  fam- 
ily. "Fifteen  years  ago.  before  the  program 
began,  most  of  our  cases  of  lead  intoxication 
were  at  the  encephalopathy  stage  before  the 
time  of  hospitalization."  Dr.  Chisholm  said. 
"Now  most  are  asymptomatic,  and  we  see 
only  two  or  three  encephalopathy  cases  a 
year." 

Other  cities  have  been  less  successful  in 
solving  the  lead  poisoning  problem.  In  New 
York's  major  lead  belts — the  South  Bronx 
and  Brooklyn — 400  to  700  people  per  100.000 
are  affected  each  year.  Of  these,  about  500  are 
hospitalized  yearly,  and  30  to  60  of  them 
already  have  encephalopathy,  according  to 
Dr.  Joseph  A.  Cimlno.  Medical  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Health's  Poison  Control  Cen- 
ter. Returned  to  an  unaltered  situation.  Dr. 
Cimlno  estimates,  these  children  have  a  10 
per  cent  chance  of  being  poisoned  again. 

Because  the  pocketbook  is  often  more  vul- 
nerable than  the  conscience.  Dr.  Chisholm 
points  out  that  prevention  of  lead  poisoning 
is  cheaper  than  victim  care.  In  Baltimore, 
more  than  $220,000  is  needed  to  treat  each 
permanently  brain-damaged  individual;  esti- 
mated costs  for  paint  removal,  or  door  and 
window  replacement,  are  only  $300  and  $600- 
$1,200.  respectively.  Where  prevention  is  not 
possible,  a  new  virlnalysis  technique  being 
tested  in  New  York  which  measures 
5-aminolevulinlc  concentration  may  help 
screen  asymptomatic  victims  before  they  pro- 
gress to  more  acute  stages. 

CALL    TO    action    BY    DR.    DUBOS 

A  Congressional  bill  for  a  national  program 
to  assist  cities  in  eliminating  lead  paint  in 
inner-city  housing,  and  to  treat  patients,  has 
already  been  introduced  by  Rep.  William  F. 
Ryan.  New  York  Democrat.  A  bill  pending  in 
the  New  York  State  legislature  would  allo- 
cate funds  to  detect  asymptomatic  children. 
"If  we  do  not  act  ruthlessly  to  control  this 
simple  problem,"  says  Dr.  Dubos.  "it  is  an  ad- 
mission that  our  society  is  socially  and  intel- 
lectually dishonest,  and  It  will  deserve  all  the 
disaster  that  will  come  to  it." 
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BIG  TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorials  for  today  are  from  the  Hills- 
dale, Mich.,  News  and  the  Midland,  Mich., 
News  of  August  13  and  September  12, 
1969.  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  The 
editorials  follow: 

[From  the  Hillsdale  (Mich.)  News, 

July  28.  1969] 

Bio  Enough  Now 

Public  opinion  last  year  set  up  a  roadblock 

against  a  Senate-passed  bill  permitting  states 


to  increase  the  weight  and  width  of  buses  and 
trucks  operating  on  the  Interstate  highway 
system. 

Now  the  bill  has  turned  up  again  in  the 
House  public  works  subcommittee  on  roads, 
and  trucking  and  bus  Interests  are  attempt- 
ing to  get  a  favorable  recommendation. 

The  Senate-approved  bill  would  allow 
states  to  increase  the  maximum  weight  of 
single-axle  trucks  from  18.000  to  20.000 
pounds:  of  tandem-axle  trucks  from  32.000 
to  34.000  pounds:  and  to  replace  the  existing 
gross  weight  limit  of  73,280  pounds  with  a 
sliding  scale  formula  based  on  the  distance 
between  the  front  and  rear  axles  and  the 
number  of  axles  on  the  vehicle.  The  maxi- 
mum width  would  be  Increased  from  96  to 
102  Inches. 

The  American  Automobile  Association  lias 
charged  that  the  1968  legislation  would  open 
the  door  to  triple-trailer  trucks  on  the  inter- 
state system.  Motorists  who  find  It  difficult 
to  pass  the  mammoth  trvicks  on  iilghways  to- 
day would  be  up  in  arms  if  triple-trailer 
trucks  were  permitted. 

Even  a  six-inch  increase  in  the  width  of 
trucks  would  increase  the  safety  hazard 
The  problem  exists  mainly  on  highways  and 
streets  removed  from  the  interstate  system. 
Drivers  of  many  of  the  huge  trucks  already 
find  it  difficult  to  make  turns  at  right-angle 
intersections. 

Even  though  the  federal  legislation  pierinits 
states  to  raise  the  limits,  the  bill  should  be 
blocked  in  the  House.  Citizens  are  all  too 
familiar  with  the  success  of  the  trucking 
lobby  In  heading  bff  increases  in  license  fees 
and  in  diesel  fuel  taxes,  and  getting  its  way 
on  other  legislation. 

I  From  the  Midland   (Mich  )    News.   Aug.   13. 

1969] 

Truck  "Saftty"  Needs  Scrutiny 

When  the  trucking  industry  talks  about 
"safety"  and  "economy."  the  words  mean 
something  quite  different  than  they  do  to  the 
general  public.  The  Industry  Is  talking  about 
trucks,  not  about  the  rest  of  the  traffic. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  public  works 
committee,  William  A.  Bresnahan.  managing 
director  of  the  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tion, said  that  permitting  longer  (70  feet), 
wider  (8^2  feet),  heavier  (a  ton  more  per 
axle)  trucks  would  "provide  a  family  of 
trucks  which  would  be  safer  than  the  exist- 
ing units." 

The  story  goes  that  wider  trucks  could  have 
more  adequate  tires,  more  space  between 
tires,  for  cooler  running  and  use  of  chains, 
more  adequate  springs  and  bigger  brakes. 
The  proposed  length — which  states  would  be 
empowered  to  adopt,  and  Wisconsin's  limit 
now  is  55  feet — would  permit  greater  cubic 
and  weight  capacity  "without  any  additional 
stress  on  roads  and  bridges."  the  spokesman 
went  on. 

Fogging  up  the  safety  issue  further  was 
the  association's  research  counsel.  Edward 
V.  Klley.  who  cited  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
figures  to  show  26.8  passenger  cars  are  in- 
volved in  accidents  each  million  miles  of 
travel,  compared  to  only  3.23  trucks.  How 
this  speaks  for  bigger  trucks  was  not  ex- 
plained. 

A  private  study  done  for  the  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association  shows  .3  fatalities 
per  hundred  persons  In  collisions  of  passenger 
cars  and  pickup  trucks.  7.1  In  collisions  of 
cars  and  tractor-trailer  combinations  and 
13.3  in  tractor-two-trailer  combinations,  the 
so-called  double  bottoms  encouraged  by  the 
bill. 

The  American  Automobile  Association, 
which  introduced  the  latter  statistics  to  the 
committee,  noted  that,  when  a  truck  collides 
with  a  car.  those  in  the  smaller  vehicle  are 
more  liable  to  Injury  or  death. 

The  truckers'  statements  on  road  and 
bridge  wear  also  can  stand  no  close  scruuny. 
The  American  Association  of  State  Highway 


axle  loads  by  2,000 
1.6  applications  of 
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Officials  has  reporied  that  Increasing  single 


pounds  adds  the  effect  of 
the  present  18,000  pound 


limit  and  cuts  remaining  life  of  pavement 
25  to  40  percent.  If  tandem  axles  were  in- 
creased from  32,000  to  34,000  pounds,  federal 
highway  maintenance  might  Jump  $1.8  bil- 
lion, and  the  "oveirstress"  in  bridges  would 
increase. 

The  Itlnd  of  "stJfety"  and  "economy"'  the 
trucking  industry  Is  talking  about  we  can 
do  without. 
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NATIONAL  BUSINESS  WOMEN'S 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OP    n-LlNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C  P  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday 
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Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 

Federation  of  Business 
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Business  Women's 
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Week  in  recognition  of  the  innumerable 
contributions  made  by  the  professional 
and  business  women  of  this  country  and 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  honor 
these  ladies  who  from  all  walks  of  life 
have  contributed  so  much  in  all  fields  of 
human  endeavor.  I  have  stated  before 
this  House  the  fact  that  exclusion  of 
women  from  responsible  positions,  jobs 
with  good  pay  and  good  prospects  can  be 
traced  largely  to  myths  and  generaliza- 
tions about  women  as  a  class.  For  that 
reason  I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 801  which  would  permit  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  provide  equal  rights 
for  women  in  America, 

Title  Vn  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
has  been  a  most  forceful  step  in  the 
direction  of  securing  equal  rights  for 
women,  but  the  realities  of  sex  discrim- 
ination still  exist  in  many  facets  of  our 
society.  The  national  federation  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  in  removing  many  of 
the  barriers  in  our  society  by  providing 
leadership,  guidance,  and  inspiration. 

I  would  like  especially  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Jefferson-Norwood  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Club  in  my  distiict, 
which  has  just  celebrated  their  10th  year 
as  a  member  club  of  the  national  federa- 
tion. 

Jefferson-Norwood  BPW  Club  has  dili- 
gently pursued  the  objectives  set  forth 
by  the  federation,  to  elevate  standards 
for  women  in  the  professions  and  busi- 
ness, to  promote  women  in  business  and 
professions  through  scientific,  industrial, 
£ind  educational  opportunities;  several 
scholarships  have  been  awarded  to  fe- 
male students  of  the  junior  level  in  col- 
lege who  are  top-grade  students  in  need 
of  financial  support.  A  foster  girl-child 
has  been  supported  in  Hong  Kong, 
through  PLAN,  The  support  of  Chinese 
Nurses  Home  in  Formosa  and  the  Ra- 
mallah  School  for  Girls  in  Jordan  have 
been  projects  of  the  club  as  well  as  sup- 
port of  the  national  federation  founda- 
tion and  the  Illinois  State  headquarters 
building.  Other  charitable  projects  have 
included  contributions  to  the  KUngberg 
School  of  Mentally  Retarded  and  the 
New  Horizons  Retarded  Foundation. 

This  club  can  quite  properly  boast  of 
its  many  outstanding  career  women,  one 
of  whom  is  the  current  president.  Miss 
Lois  Altmann.  who  held  the  same  posi- 
tion in  1966-67. 

Another  outstanding  career  woman  is 
Dr.  Fonda  Stewart,  a  Naprapath,  and  a 
past  president  of  the  club.  Dr.  Stewart  is 
in  her  second  2-year  term  as  president  of 
the  Illinois  Naprapathic  Association  and 
a  director  of  the  American  Naprapathic 
Association.  She  Is  a  faculty  member  of 
the  profession's  collie,  chief  librarian  of 
the  college  and  cochairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  naprapathy  of  the  college, 
and  holds  the  distinction  of  being  tlie 
first  woman  to  have  held  the  ofiQce  of 
president  of  her  professional  association. 
Dr.  Stewart  has  served  in  many  com- 
munity projects  and  is  presently  serving 
as  recording  secretary  and  legislation 
chairman  of  the  BPW  Club,  and  has  been 
a  delegate  to  all  National  and  State  BPW 
conventions. 

Many  professions  are  represented  in 
the  Jefferson-Norwood  BPW  Club,  in- 
cluding law,  education,  nursing,  dental 
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technicians,  natural  healing  arts,  and 
engineering;  salaried  accountants,  secre- 
taries, bookkeepers,  and  personnel  work- 
ers, owners  of  secretarial  services,  beauty 
shops,  realty  and  insurance  firms,  and 
gift  shops. 

I  take  great  pride,  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
saluting  these  wonderful  and  outstanding 
women. 


NEWSPAPER  FAVORS   FEDERAL 
PAY  BILL 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23.  1969 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Oc- 
tober 29  edition  of  the  Federal  Times 
there  appeared  an  editorial  supporting 
the  House  of  Representatives'  recent  ac- 
tion in  passing  H.R.  13000.  This  edito- 
rial correctly  noted  that  Federal  employ- 
ees are  the  victims  of  infiation  rather 
than  the  cause  of  it.  In  order  to  share 
this  with  my  colleagues,  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Pay  Bili- 

The  threat  of  a  Presidential  veto  has  failed 
to  deter  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
passing  a  pay  raise  bill  for  federal  employes. 

Whether  the  threat  will  be  carried  out 
or  not  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  an  obvious  last-minute  effort  to  block 
passage  of  the  bill  the  President  has  warned 
that  it  would  create  the  need  for  cuts  in  per- 
sonnel and  services. 

We  can  sympathize  with  his  concern  over 
inflation.  We  can  agree  that  the  raise  will 
add  to  the  inflationary  pressures  in  the 
country. 

But,  we  fall  to  see  why  the  government 
workers  always  are  elected  to  be  the  ones  to 
make  the  sacrifice. 

The  same  considerations  should  have  pre- 
vailed when  the  Congress  voted  its  own  huge 
pay  raise;   but  they  were  strangely  lacking. 

A  few  years  ago  an  experiment  was  con- 
ducted in  the  use  of  wage  guidelines.  Gov- 
ernment employe  organizations  went  along 
with  the  test  and  settled  for  a  smaller  raise 
than  they  would  have  sought  normally. 

They  got  the  smaller  raise.  But,  industry 
ignored  the  guidelines  and  the  comparabil- 
ity gap  grew  larger. 

This  is  a  year  In  which  we  have  seen 
workers  in  some  crafts  granted  wage  in- 
creases which  are  truly  inflationary.  In  the 
meantime,  living  costs  have  continued  to  rise. 

Yet,  once  again,  the  government  worker 
is  asked  to  hold  back  and  set  the  pattern 
for  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Of  what  use  Is  a 
pattern  if  no  one  follows  it? 

The  plea  to  help  fight  inflation  is  indis- 
criminately coupled  with  suggestions  that 
there  is  laxity  and  much  "fat"  to  be  cut  from 
government. 

If  there  Is,  in  fact,  undue  waste  in  govern- 
ment, then  this  should  be  stopped.  If  this 
makes  possible  a  cut  in  the  size  of  the  work 
force — without  dropping  essential  services — 
then  the  cut  should  be  made.  If  inefficiency 
is  rampant,  then  it  should  be  corrected. 

The  poorest  way  to  handle  the  wage  in- 
crease request  is  to  tell  the  government 
worker  he  risks  cutbacks  or  other  reprisals 
If  he  seeks  a  fair  return  for  his  efforts. 

That  there  is  room  for  Increased  economy 
in  government  is  no  secret.  That  there  are 
other  ways  to  achieve  it  besides  threatening 
cuts  in  service  and  personnel  also  is  no  secret. 

The  biggest  need  right  now  is  for  the  gov- 
errunent  to  stop  using  the  federal  employe 
payroll  as  a  political  football. 

Honest  dealing  with  the  problem.  Instead 
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of  the  constant  maneuvering  for  political 
advantage  would  be  a  far  better  solution. 

Threats,  even  against  children,  soon  lose 
their  value.  They  are  neither  an  effective 
motivator  for  good  nor  a  long-range  deter- 
rent to  evil. 

We  have  said  repeatedly  that  we  believe 
the  people  of  the  United  States  can  afford 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for  good  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  time  to  stop  treating  the  government 
employe  like  a  child  and  afford  him  the  same 
status  he  could  expect  working  in  industry. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  reasonable  basis.  We  declare  our  confi- 
dence in  him  and  his  policies.  We  know  that 
peace  in  thi^  hostile  world  will  come  and  be 
kept  when  the  forces  of  freedom  are  strong 
and  when  those  who  command  have  the  wlU 
to  use  that  strength. 

We  ask  Ood  to  strengthen  and  guide  us 
all  through  these  p>erils  of  our  times. 


WASHINGTON  STATE  REPUBLICANS 
SUPPORT  PRESIDENT'S  PEACE  EF- 
FORTS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23.  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  King 
County  Republican  Central  Committee 
has  adopted  a  resolution  in  support  of 
President  Nixon's  efforts  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion of  the  Vietnam  war.  This  resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  the  more  than  500 
precinct  committeemen  in  a  special  meet- 
ing October  16,  1969,  in  Seattle. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 

this    resolution    at    this    point    in    the 

Record  : 

REsonmoN 

We,  citizens  of  the  State  of  Washington 
and  these  United  States  in  public  assembly 
on  this  16th  day  of  October,  1969,  having  a 
great  concern  for  the  security  of  our  nation 
and  the  welfare  of  our  people,  do  hereby 
declare  the  following  to  be  the  expression  of 
our  disposition  toward  the  conduct  of  our 
public  affairs  by  the  leaders  of  this  Republic. 

We  take  note  that  in  the  course  of  the 
affairs  of  man  and  nations  there  occur  crises 
which  can  neither  be  evaded  nor  avoided  and 
we  understand  that  we  are  now  living  in 
such  a  period  and  as  a  people  and  as  a  na- 
tion are  confronted  by  Just  such  a  crisis. 

We  understand  this  crisis  to  be  one  of  the 
spirit  and  of  the  will  which  Is  now  testing 
our  resolution  as  a  people  and  a  nation  to 
defend  and  preserve  those  principles  of  self- 
government  upon  which  this  nation  was 
founded. 

We  accept  that  this  nation  and  its  institu- 
tions are  under  attack  by  a  militant  enemy 
both  foreign  and  domestic  and  we  here  de- 
clare that  it  is  our  considered  and  deliberate 
intention  to  resist  these  attacks  with  all  the 
strength  and  resources  at  our  command. 

We  have  Just  witnessed  within  the  preced- 
ing 48  hours,  demonstrations  which,  in  their 
effect  If  not  In  their  Intent,  have  served  the 
cause  of  those  forces  which  would  destroy 
our  nation,  its  institutions  and  the  liberty  of 
its  people. 

We  here  express  ourselves  in  full  and  com- 
plete disapproval  of  the  actions  of  our  fellow 
citizens  who  would  have  us  desert  our  allies 
in  battle,  repudiate  our  national  commit- 
ments or  withdraw  Into  the  Illusory  world  of 
isolation.  We  will  not  allow  the  world  to  fall 
prey  to  the  predatory  forces  of  International 
communism,  despotism  or  reaction. 

We  declare  our  full  and  complete  confi- 
dence in  President  Nixon,  our  nation's  lead- 
ers, and  our  gallant  fighting  men  to  bring 
this  engagement  In  Vietnam  to  a  successful 
conclusion;  a  conclusion  which  will 
strengthen  and  preserve  the  Interests  of 
this  nation  and  the  forces  of  liberty  for  all 
mankind. 

We  congratulate  President  Nixon  on  his 
demonstrated  determination  to  resolve  this 
painful  conflict  in  Vietnam  on  an  honorable 


AMERICA'S  YOUTH— STILL  THE 
SPEARHEAD  OF  CHANGE 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  23.  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  we  witnessed  one  of 
the  most  impressive  and  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations in  this  great  Nation's  history. 
Moratorium  Day  was  a  nationwide  out- 
pouring of  dissent  in  the  best  tradition 
of  democracy  and  it  was  led  by  thousands 
of  our  yoimg  men  and  women. 

On  October  14,  the  day  previous  to 
this  thoughtful  and  constructive  event. 
Ambassador  George  Feldman  delivered 
a  speech  at  the  National  Industry  Leader 
Award  Dinner  of  B'nai  B'rith.  He  took 
this  occasion  to  speak  about  America's 
youth — their  sometimes  violent  dissent, 
which,  as  he  pointed  out  is  the  expression 
of  a  small  minority  and  their  great  prom- 
ise to  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

George  Feldman  has  served  the  United 
States  as  Ambassador  to  the  great  and 
soverign  nations  of  Malta  and  Luxem- 
bourg. He  is  a  brilliant  attorney  whose 
work  with  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Space  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion was  innovative  and  outstanding. 
He  has  a  beautiful  and  loving  family 
which  is  a  pride  to  this  country. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I   submit   Ambassador 

Feldman's  speech  so  that  you  and  my 

colleagues  in  the  House  may  benefit  from 

his  wise  and  cogent  ideas  on  'America's 

Youth — Still  the  Spearhead  of  Change": 

America's  Youth — Still  the  Spearhead  op 

Change 

(Address  by  the  Honorable  George  J. 

Feldman) 

I  am  honored  by  the  opportunity  to  take 
part  In  this  tribute  to  a  great  Industrial 
statesman.  Individual  enterprise  and  private 
Industry  are  under  constant  attack  today, 
even  in  this  highly  developed  nation  of  ours. 
The  contributions  of  corporate  enterprise 
to  our  economy  in  terms  of  employment, 
taxes  and  goods  and  services  must  be  sup- 
plemented with  a  direct  concern  for  the 
problems  that  beset  our  society. 

Kendrlck  Wilson,  whom  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  know  for  many  years,  typifies 
that  kind  of  corporate  responsibility.  In 
his  personal  life  as  well  as  in  his  business 
leadership,  his  genial  manner  Is  matched  by 
an  awareness  of  key  problems  and  a  strong 
will  In  finding  solutions. 

He  symbolizes  the  enlightened  outlook  of 
the  corporation  he  heads,  a  company  that 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  corporate  efforts 
to  train  and  bring  job  opportunities  to  the 
seriously  disadvantaged  people  In  our  so- 
ciety. In  conducting  Avco  Corpwratlon's  busi- 
ness affairs  and  in  leading  its  enlightened, 
businesslike  programs  In  the  areas  of  human 
and  urban  problems,  Mr.  Wilson  measures  up 
to  every  criterion  for  statesmanlike  Indus- 
trial leadership. 
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His  career  typifies  the  best  qualities  of 
the  leaders  of  our  generation.  If  our  nation 
can  continue  to  produce  men  and  women  of 
Kendrlck  Wilson's  calibre,  its  future  will  be 
In  good  hands.  In  view  of  some  of  the  activi- 
ties of  today's  young  generation,  many  peo- 
ple are  worried  that  that  may  not  be  the 
case. 

American  youth,  they  say,  want  either  to 
drop  out  of  our  society  or  to  tear  it  down. 
.Since  my  return  to  the  United  States  I  have 
been  troubled  by  the  alarmist  nature  of  our 
concern  over  youthful  unrest.  An  excerpt 
from  one  angry  letter  to  an  editor  especially 
stays  in  my  mind.  Quote: 

"A  great  many  of  the  students  of  today 
are  the  most  self-centered,  self-pitying,  con- 
fused generation  of  parasites  in  history." 
Unquote.  When  we  ponder  the  destruction 
of  college  offices,  the  shrilling  of  "non- 
negotiable  demands,"  the  chanted  obsceni- 
ties and  the  evidence  of  drug  use,  it  Is  easy 
to  nod  our  heads  in  sad  agreement. 

And  so  the  stereotype  is  hardened.  "The 
new  generation  Is  decadent;  they  can't  pick 
up  the  torch,"  we  lament,  as  we  repeat  a  cry 
that  has  rung  down  the  ages. 

We  do  have  many  self-centered  young  peo- 
ple today.  Many  are  confused  Many  are  in- 
deed parasites.  But  how  many  Is  many?  Can 
we  generalize,  can  we  sustain  that  stereo- 
type about  23  mUllon  young  men  and  women 
in  this  complex  country  of  ours? 

What  does  the  boy  from  a  Scarsdale  man- 
sion have  in  common  with  the  son  of  a  Job- 
less ghetto  family?  Does  either  of  them  share 
In  any  common  outloolcs  with  the  lower- 
middle  class  workingman's  son?  Being 
young,  they  share  in  the  desire  for  change, 
but  not  always  the  same  kinds  of  change. 

I  think  that  in  talking  about  America's 
young  people  we  can  use  the  old  analogy  of 
the  iceberg,  with  nine-tenths  of  its  mass 
invisible  from  the  surface.  The  vast  majority 
of  American  youth  may  not  be  totally  con- 
tent with  our  society — I  hope  they  are  not — 
but  their  desire  for  change  does  not  lead  to 
loud  demonstrations,  destruction  or  bizarre 
modes  of  living. 

That's  why  they  don't  catch  our  eye.  Con- 
flict and  noise  get  news  coverage,  make  head- 
lines and  earn  appearances  on  the  nightly  TV 
newscasts. 

But  the  national  meeting  of  the  moderate, 
rational  Association  of  Student  Governments 
in  Washington,  DC.  went  relatively  un- 
noticed in  the  press,  even  though  their 
leaders  met  with  F*resldent  Nixon.  I  did  see 
an  editorial  on  that  convention  in  The  New 
York  Times  and  I  warmly  concur  with  Its 
conclusion  about  the  basic  soundness  of 
America's  college  students.  It  said,  and  I 
quote: 

"The  majority  Is  neither  revolutionary  nor 
contemptuous  of  American  institutions,  on 
and  off  campus.  Only  a  lunatic  fringe  has 
embraced  nihilist  chaos  or  hedonistic  escap- 
ism." End  of  quote. 

But  Is  it  merely  wishful  thinking  to  say 
that  moderate,  sensible  students  comprise 
the  relatively  invisible  nine-tenths  of  our 
Iceberg?  Am  I  whistling  in  the  dark  because 
I  don't  want  to  believe  what  I  have  seen  and 
read  since  my  return  from  Europe? 

No,  my  friends.  We  in  this  country  have  a 
passion  for  facts.  We  do  research  to  find  out 
what  a  problem  really  looks  like.  The  major 
American  opinion  research  firms  have  been 
hard  at  work  interviewing  college  students 
and  other  young  people  all  over  America. 
Thorough  studies  have  ijeen  made.  And  here 
Is  one  of  the  prlnclpwil  conclusions :  True  rev- 
olutionaries and  violence-prone  youth  on 
campus  comprise  no  more  than  three  to 
five  percent.  American  youth  remains  ba- 
sically reformist  rather  than  revolutionary. 
After  studying  survey  results,  Fortune  mag- 
azine commented  that,  "Eighty-eight  per- 
cent of  young  adults  agree  .  .  ,  that  there 
are  legitimate  channels  for  reform  .  .  ." 
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Don't  think  fa^  one  moment  that  I  am 
saying  everyttiin^  Is  Just  Sne.  We  all  Icnow 
that  it  Is  not.  DIssldence  is  growing  and  It 
is  spreading  beyond  the  campus.  But  Is  that 
really  so  surprlsliig?  Our  society  Is  not  per- 
fect. We  have  be<  n  patching  and  reworking 
and  adapting  it  to  change  since  1791.  when 
the  first  ten  amen  'ments  to  our  Constitution 
took  rorce. 

In  the  mid-196  )'s  the  time  was  ripe  for  a 
big  change.  SocUtles  adjust  themselves  In 
spurts  and  cycle  s  to  relieve  stresses  that 
build  up  gradually,  like  the  sporadic  move- 
ments of  earth  a  ongslde  a  geological  fault. 
By  the  mld-1960's  virtually  one  generation 
had  elapsed  since  the  veterans  of  World  War 
II,  who  had  matured  during  the  Depression, 
began  building  a  prosperous  economy  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Col  d  War.  Their  big  challenge 
was  an  economic  me — to  make  a  decent  liv- 
ing, to  provide  sec  urlty  and  comfort  for  their 
families.  And  thej  succeeded  on  a  scale  never 
before  seen  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

That  is  why  many  of  their  children  are 
able  to  look  for  different  challenges  Many  of 
today's  generation  are  free  from  single- 
minded  concentra  tlon  upon  money  and  se- 
curity, free  to  be  Idealistic,  even  free  to  be 
Irresponsible  without  having  to  oay  severe 
economic  penalties. 

During  that  same  World  War  Il-post-war 
era  we  created   tUe  greatest  change  of  all. 
W»  let  U>«  Oenljout  of  the  bottle  for  all 
about   the   technological 
r  energy,  electronic  com- 
factoriea,  television,  space 
actors  of  mankind,  all  of 
iS   its  dark   underside,   its 
or  despoliation,  for  waste 
or  Insult  to  human  sensi- 
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nology  has  advanced  so 
fast  that  our  political  structure,  our  educa- 
tional system,  ourisocial  forms  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  up.  ^e  see  technicians  emerg- 
ing as  leaders  In  tuslness,  in  government,  in 
becauiie  traditional  sources  of 
such  leadership  do  not  produce  the  special- 
ized technical  kno  ivledge  necessary  to  under- 
stand how  this  (awesome  new  machinery 
functions 

Technology  has  revolutionized  communi- 
cations and  transportation.  For  the  first  time 
in  history  news  ev(  nts  can  be  seen  while  they 
are    actually    happening,    at    virtually    any 

Ideas,  modes  of  dress  and 
action  travel  literally  with  the  speed  of  light 
Into    homes    thrqughout    the    nation    and 

Jet  aircraft  have  brought 
any  spot  in  the  wjorld  within  a  day's  travel. 
Our  affluent  young  people  consider  foreign 
travel  for  recreadon  and  education  as  a 
normal  part  of  ttieir  experience.  So  tech- 
nological change  h  as  brought  jjeople  Into  one 
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young.  The  tragic  war  In 
their  thoughts.  For  many 
of  them  It  has  bejen  part  of  the  world  ever 
since  they  emerged  from  childhood.  The 
skepticism  and  bl  terness  about  the  war  are 
shared  by  college  and  non-college  students 
alike. 

So  the  problem  of  youth,  dissent,  genera- 
tion gap.  call  it  uhat  we  will — Is  upon  us. 
A  new  generatio;  i  has  emerged  In  the  midst 
of  a  revolution  ii^  technology  and  a  cruel. 
The  result  has  been  a 
young  Americans  that 
makes  parents  sici  with  anxiety.  Let  us  look 
quickly  at  the  ras^  of  symptoms  we  find  so 
upsetting: 

The  violence,  tlie  protests,  the  dress,  the 
drugs  are  symptons  of  a  basic  dissatisfac- 
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tion  with  American  society  and  the  individ- 
ual's place  In  It.  A  sizeable  majority  of 
young  people  in  college  and  out  see  a  need 
to  Improve  our  basic  Institutions — our  sys- 
tem of  business  and  Industry,  our  politics, 
our  Judicial  system,  our  higher  education. 
And  herein  lies  the  outstanding  character- 
istic of  today's  student  dissent.  It  Is  the 
young  person's  concern  over  Inequities  and 
injustices  In  our  society.  Naturally,  there  Is 
a  good  deal  of  self-seeking  In  the  protest  and 
dissent.  But  there  Is  more  than  selfish  com- 
plaining. Our  young  people  are  concerned 
about  others  and  about  society  as  a  whole. 
It  Is  one  of  the  healthiest  elgns  of  our  times. 

And  here  again  I  would  like  to  cite  a  sta- 
tistic, because  so  many  unfounded  assump- 
tions permeate  discussion  of  youthful  dis- 
sent. Dr.  Gallup  reports  that  51  percent  of 
college  students  have  done  social  work.  He 
goes  on  to  make  this  Interesting  point,  and 
I  quote:  "It  wasn't  so  long  ago  that  doing 
extracurricular  social  work  while  In  college 
was  considered  In  some  quarters  to  be 
'square.'  Now  It  Is  frequently  a  normal  and 
effective  part  of  one's  college  experience." 
Unquote, 

When  concerned  but  affluent  young  people 
scold  their  elders  because  of  injustices  In 
our  society,  how  can  we  look  them  In  the  eye 
and  say,  "Why  are  you  so  ungrateful  when 
you  have  been  given  so  much?" 

Yes.  as  a  nation  we  have  developed  and 
prospered,  but  we  have  left  many  things 
undone.  We  have  strenuous  work  to  do  on 
problems  of  poverty.  Job  opportunities,  edu- 
cation, housing,  the  environment,  and  so 
many  others.  The  young  critics  accuse  our 
society  of  tolerating  injustices  because  we 
have  not  eliminated  them.  No  doubt  there  Is 
some  basis  for  the  charge,  but  history  shows 
that  a  society's  basic  problems  can  never  be 
solved  quickly  and  neatly,  and  that  a  fast- 
growing  nation  Inevitably  creates  new  prob- 
lems as  It  evolves. 

America  has  a  long  heritage  of  problem- 
solving.  Just  100  years  ago  the  nation  was 
torn  by  a  dissent  so  widespread  and  so  bitter 
that  those  Reconstruction  days  were  known 
as  'The  Age  of  Hate  "  Whites  and  Blacks 
rioted  against  one  another.  The  Ku  Klux 
Klan  was  bom.  The  president  was  Impeached. 
Yet  the  nation  survived,  knitted  Itself  to- 
gether and  resumed  its  progress. 

In  our  own  time  the  United  States  sur- 
vived the  Depression,  then  went  on  to  build 
unparalleled  prosperity  for  most  of  her  peo- 
ple. In  World  War  11  America  and  her  Allies 
put  down  the  effort  to  impose  a  new  Age  of 
Darkness  on  all  of  Western  civilization. 

Looking  to  the  future,  I  see  still  another 
cause  for  optimism.  It  lies  in  the  tech- 
nological revolution  which  helped  to  foster 
so  much  of  today's  dissent.  When  our  three 
astronauts  landed  on  the  moon,  people 
throughout  the  world,  from  sheepherder  to 
statesmen,  were  caught  up  in  the  emotional 
Impact. 

Communications  satellites  carry  events 
around  the  world  in  a  fraction  of  a  second, 
Unking  peoples  to  watch  together  as  a  presi- 
dent Is  Inaugurated  or  an  Olympics  champion 
Is  crowned.  And  that  Is  but  the  beginning. 
In  1972,  millions  of  villagers  in  India  will 
see,  on  community  TV  sets,  shows  about 
planting  and  cultivating,  pesticides  and  other 
valuable  information.  Those  programs  will 
be  beamed  from  an  orbiting  satellite. 

I  admit  to  a  strong  parental  interest  in 
communications  satellites.  And  as  one  who 
has  represented  our  country  abroad  I  am  fas- 
cinated by  the  prospect  of  daily  face-to-face 
diplomatic  contacts  via  satellite  TV  and  pic- 
ture phone. 

It  Is  hard  for  most  of  us,  reared  In  a  sim- 
pler mechanical  and  electrical  era,  to  con- 
template the  implications  of  today's  unfold- 
ing technology.  But  the  young  people  who 
grew  up  with  the  story  of  ^ace  exploration 
In  their  daily  newspapers  are  attuned  to  ac- 
cepting  what   has  seemed   Impossible.   And 
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they  are  the  people  to  whom  the  torch  Is  be- 
ing passed. 

Their  number  Includes  agitators  who  want 
chaos  for  chaos'  sake,  but  it  Includes  far,  far 
more  of  tomorrow's  scientists  and  engineers, 
doctors  and  executives,  professors  and  states- 
men. Many  of  them  will  fight  to  bring 
change  and  reform  to  the  professions  they 
enter.  Their  concern,  their  new  perspective 
and  their  advanced  education  are  needed  by 
America. 

As  always  in  the  past,  the  emerging  gen- 
eration will  be  the  source  of  renewal  of  Amer- 
ica's heritage.  Our  generation  still  has  much 
hard  work  to  do  on  problems  that  trouble 
the  young   and   sap   our  national  strength 

We  must  extricate  the  United  States  from 
the  war  In  Viet  Nam,  which,  more  than  any 
other  Issue  of  the  day.  has  caused  dlssentlon 
and  grief  In  our  nation. 

We  must  put  an  end  to  the  cruelty  and 
sheer  waste  of  discrimination. 

We  must  find  w^ays  to  restore  the  sound- 
ness of  our  dollar. 

We  must  discover  means  for  operating  our 
complex  Industrial  machine  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  preservation  of  a  healthy, 
ecologically  sound  natural  environment. 

Our  responsibility  as  business  leaders,  gov- 
ernmental leaders  and  professional  men  and 
women  Is  to  recognize  that  we  are  In  an  era 
of  convulsive  change,  to  recognize  our  own 
increasing  obsolescence.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  assign  to  the  most  capable  members  of  this 
new  generation  a  heavy  burden  or  responsi- 
bility and  leadership. 

In  closing,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  em- 
phasize to  you  in  this  mature  audience,  the 
same  thoughts  I  have  expressed  to  a  class  of 
graduating  college  seniors:  Don't  you  lose 
faith  In  America!  Our  nation's  people  have  a 
history  of  turning  restlessness  and  dissatis- 
faction into  progress.  Overcoming  obstacles 
lifts  us  to  new  levels  of  achievement. 


SLOVENIAN  FESTIVAL  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. October  25,  1969,  thousands  of 
Americans  of  Slovenian  descent  living 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  will  celebrate  the 
51st  anniversary  of  their  independence 
gained  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire on  October  29,  1918. 

They  will  also  be  celebrating  the  19th 
anniversary  of  consecutive  broadcast- 
ing for  Dr.  Ludwig  A.  Leskovar,  producer 
of  the  Slovenian  radio  program,  which 
is  heard  each  Saturday  at  4:30  p.m.,  on 
WEDC  in  Chicago.  Dr.  Leskovar  Is  pres- 
ident of  the  Slovenian-American  Radio 
Club,  which  annually  sponsors  the  Slo- 
venian Day  program.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  celebration  of  his 
19th  anniversary  as  producer  of  this  out- 
standing radio  program  as  well  as  for  the 
tremendous  contributions  he  has  made  to 
the  civic  life  of  his  commmiity  over  the 
years. 

The  other  able  officei-s  of  the  Slo- 
venian-American Radio  Club  are:  Frank 
Mlkec,  vice  president;  Mary  Foys  Lau- 
retig.  secretary:  Alma  Helder.  treasurer; 
Stephanie  Osterman.  recording  secre- 
tary; Roman  Possedl,  Sr ,  sergeant  at 
arms;  Otmar  Tasner,  Michael  Fleisch- 
hacker,  and  Minka  Grasich,  auditors; 
Prank  A.  Schonta,  cultural  narrator; 
Corlnne   Leskovar,    director   of   special 
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events;  Joseph  Osterman,  Fred  Orehek, 
Anna  Tasner.  Frank  Kamer,  Frances 
Maxwell,  Anton  Skamperle,  Ludvlk  Je- 
lenc.  Jerome  Soukal,  Ursula  Krzisnik, 
and  Frank  Gerzel.  directors.  The  offices 
of  the  Slovenian-American  Radio  Club 
are  located  at  2032  West  Cermak  Road 
in  the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  ,  ^, 

Hon.  Richard  J.  Daley,  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  has  declared  October  25 
as  "Slovenian  Day"  in  Chicago  and  has 
urged  all  citizens  to  join  in  observance  of 
the  day  and  to  take  part  in  the  festivi- 
ties planned  for  the  celebration.  Addi- 
tionally, Gov.  Richard  B.  Ogilvie  has  pro- 
claimed October  25  as  "Slovenian  Day" 
in  niinois. 

The  festivities  will  begin  with  a  din- 
ner at  7  p.m.  at  the  St.  Stephen  Hall, 
1835  22d  Place,  Chicago,  111.  More  than 
1,200  people  are  expected  to  attend  the 
dinner  at  which  the  winner  of  the  1969 
Slovenian  Award  will  be  annoimced.  Tliis 
award  has  been  given  annually  for  the 
last  17  years  to  an  outstanding  Sloven- 
ian-American for  his  work  and  his 
achievements  in  the  community.  Last 
year's  winner  of  this  award  was  Mr.  An- 
ton Udovich,  2623  South  Springfield  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  HI. 

Tlie  festival  will  include  r  performance 
by  Korotan,  a  50-voice  mixed  chorus 
from  Cleveland,  which  will  present  folk- 
songs and  classical  songs  in  the  Sloven- 
ian language,  and  the  orchestra  of  Hanez 
Arko  which  will  play  dance  music. 

Master  of  ceremonies  for  the  program 
will  be  Dr.  Ludwig  Leskovar,  and  among 
the  distinguished  guests  will  be  Con- 
gressman Roman  C.  Pucinski  of  the  11th 
District  of  Illinois,  and  Alderman  Vito 
Marzullo,  of  the  25th  ward,  who  wUl  be 
representing  the  city  council  of  Chicago. 
The  gubernatorial  and  mayoral  proc- 
lamations will  be  presented  to  the  audi- 
ence by  Miss  Rosemarie  Gomilar  who  will 
reign  as  "Gospodichna"  or  "Miss  Slo- 
venian Day."  Miss  Gomilar  was  bom  18 
years  ago  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
Chicago  Slovenian  Day  celebration  when 
her  father,  Joseph  Gomilar,  was  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Slovenian-American  Radio 
Club  which  each  year  serves  as  the  spon- 
sor of  the  Slovenian  Day  celebration. 
Miss  Gomilar  is  a  senior  at  the  West  Chi- 
cago High  School. 

The  Slovenian  Americans,  over  400,000 
strong  in  the  United  States,  have  much  of 
which  they  can  be  proud.  Through  hard 
work,  dedication,  and  loyalty,  they  have 
achieved  high  and  honored  positions  in 
public  life.  Among  such  outstanding  in- 
dividuals are  Congressman  John  A. 
Blatnik  of  Miimesota,  and  Ludwig  J. 
Andolsek,  Commissioner  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Not  only  as  public  servants,  but  as 
artisans  and  artists,  as  laborers  and 
tradesmen,  as  men  of  letters  and  of  sci- 
ence, and  in  many  other  occupations  and 
professions,  the  Slovenian-Americans 
have  made  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  cultural  advancement  of  our  great 
country. 

Slovenia  forms  one  of  the  six  South- 
Slavic  groups,  kno'wn  as  People's  Repub- 
lics, which  make  up  today's  Yugoslavia, 
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and  has  a  territory  at  present  of  about 
8,000  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
1,500,000.  Throughout  their  history, 
which  goes  back  more  than  1,000  years, 
the  courageous  Slovenians  have  always 
been  indomitable  fighters  for  freedom 
and  for  their  national  traditions.  There- 
fore, they  have  never  been  totally  sub- 
merged in  the  sea  of  other  peoples  which 
surrounds  their  country. 

rheir  spiritual  and  intellectual  at- 
tainments have  been  second  to  none  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  As  an  example, 
the  Slovenians  succeeded  in  printing  the 
first  book  in  the  year  1550  in  the  Slo- 
venian language  which  was  also  the  first 
printed  book  in  any  Slavic  language. 

The  first  Slovenian  immigrants  came 
to  the  United  States  as  early  as  1750. 
Among  the  immigrants  who  came  here 
was  Bishop  Frederic  Baraga,  a  great  mis- 
sionary figure  in  the  history  of  America. 
He  was  born  in  Slovenia  in  1797  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1830  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  the  Indians  of  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes.  He  is  called  the  Apostle  of 
the  Lakelands  and  for  37  years  served 
the  Indians  in  that  territory.  He  died  in 
1868  and  was  buried  in  Marquette.  Mich. 
Father  Baraga's  contributions  to  the 
people  were  so  exceptional  that  today  a 
canonical  investigation  is  bein?  made 
into  his  life  and  labors  in  order  to  pro- 
mote his  beatification. 

As  Congressman  for  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois,  where  hun- 
dreds of  Slovenian-Americans  reside,  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  congratulating  and 
extending  best  wishes  to  the  Americans 
of  Slovenian  heritage  who  reside  in  my 
district  as  well  as  to  all  those  across  our 
Nation  who  are  joining  in  this  celebration 
of  Sloveiiian  Festival  Day. 

Hon.  Vito  Marzullo,  the  alderman,  and 
committeeman  of  the  25th  ward,  which 
is  part  of  the  Seventh  District  and  where 
many,  many  Slovenians  reside,  joins  me 
in  extending  his  greetings  to  the  Sloven- 
ian people  on  this  happy  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  I  would  like  to  include 
the  text  of  the  mayor's  proclamation, 
which  follows: 

Proclamation 
Whereas,  thousands  of  Americans  of  Slo- 
venian descent  living  In  this  City  for  genera- 
tions, have  contributed  much  to  the  progress 
and  development  of  Chicago;  and 

Whereas,  Slovenians  of  Chicago  have  taken 
an  active  part  In  the  growth  of  our  American 
culture,  contributing  notably  in  the  field  of 
music,  as  exemplified  so  well  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Slovenian  Radio  Program,  under 
the  direction  of  Doctor  Ludwig  A.  Leskovar, 
which  is  celebrating  Its  nineteenth  consecu- 
tive year  of  broadcasting;  and 

Whereas,  Slovenians  throughout  the  world 
are  celebrating  the  51st  Anniversary  of  their 
Independence  gained  from  the  Austro-Hun- 
garlan  Empire  on  October  29.  1918: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  J.  Daley,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  declare 
Saturday.  October  25.  1969  as  "Slovenian  Day 
In  Chicago"  and  urge  all  citizens  to  Join  in 
observance  of  the  day  and  to  take  part  in  the 
programs  to  be  presented  by  the  Slovenian 
Radio  Program  of  Chicago. 

Dated  this  twelfth  day  of  September,  AX).. 
1969. 

RICKABD  J.  DAI.ET, 

Mayor. 
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•WEIZMANN  INSTITUTE  OF  SCIENCE 
HONORED  AT  INTERNATIONAL 
TRIBUTE  DINNER  IN   CHICAGO 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23.  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  marked  a  most  memorable  oc- 
casion for  the  citizens  of  Chicago  as  the 
city  paid  tribute  to  the  Weizmann  In- 
stitute of  Science  at  Rehovot,  Israel. 

The  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science  is 
one  of  the  truly  great  research  institu- 
tions in  the  world  and  is  attracting  ever- 
increasing  respect  and  attention  for  the 
great  strides  it  is  making  in  scientific 
pursuits. 

In  a  most  inspiring  dinner  held  at  the 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  a  series  of  speak- 
ers paid  tribute  to  the  institute  and  also 
to  the  late  Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  who 
had  been  a  strong  supporter  oi  the  in- 
stitute and  in  whose  honor  a  chair  is 
dedicated  for  continued  research  in  can- 
cer. 

I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Record  to- 
day some  of  the  inspiring  remarks  de- 
livered at  the  dinner. 

We  were  all  thrilled  to  hear  Dr.  Albert 
B.  Sabin,  president-elect  of  the  Weiz- 
mann Institute  of  Science,  relate  his 
views  on  the  impressive  responsibilities 
which  he  will  soon  assume. 

We  were  also  moved  by  the  stirring 
invocation  by  Rabbi  Benzion  C.  Kaganoff 
of  the  Congregation  Ezras  Israel. 

The  Israeli  Consul  General,  Shaul 
RamatI,  placed  the  entire  evening  into 
proper  perspective. 

We  were  inspired  by  the  remarks  of 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur 
Goldberg  who  related  some  of  his  ex- 
periences with  Senator  Dirksen. 

And,  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  excel- 
lent presentation  to  Mrs.  Everett  McKln- 
ley  Dirksen  deUvered  by  former  Ambas- 
sador Phil  Klutznick,  who  captured  the 
import  of  the  Weizmann  Institute  of 
Science. 

Chicago's  favorite  columnist,  Irv 
Kupcinet,  did  an  outstanding  job  as 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  I  believe  the 
highest  gratitude  goes  to  Lester  Crown, 
general  chairman  of  the  evening,  and  Dr. 
William  Novick,  who  was  executive  di- 
rector of  the  banquet  and  who  does  such 
an  inspiring  job  as  director  of  the  Chi- 
cago Committee  for  the  Weizmann  In- 
stitute of  Science.  We  were  most  grateful 
to  Mr.  Philip  D.  Sang,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal supporters  of  the  Weizmann  Insti- 
tute for  his  generous  contribution  to  the 
success  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  of  these  dis- 
tinguished speakers  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  presented,  follow: 

IKVOCATION     AT     SENATOR    DiBKSEN    MeMORIAI. 

TRiBtTTE  Dinner  op  the  Weizmann  Insti- 

TDTE  op  Science,   Conrad   Hilton   Hottl, 

October  12,  1969 
(By  Rabbi  Benzlon  C.  Kaganoff,  Congregation 
Ezras  Israel,  Chicago) 

Almighty  Ood— We  Invoke  Thy  blessings 
upon  all  assembled  here  tonight  In  behalf  cd 
the  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science  in  Israel, 
an  Institution  dedicated  to  learning,  to  re- 
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Don't  think  fo^  one  moment  that  I  am 
saying  everything;  is  Just  fine.  We  all  know 
that  It  Is  not.  Dl^sldence  Is  growing  and  It 
is  spreading  beyoi^d  the  campus.  But  Is  that 
really  so  surprising?  Our  society  Is  not  per- 
fect. We  have  been  patching  and  reworking 
and  adapting  It  tj  change  since  1791.  when 
the  first  ten  ameni'menta  to  our  Constitution 
took  force. 

In  the  mld-196(  s  the  time  was  ripe  for  a 
big  change.  Societies  adjust  themselves  in 
spurts  and  cycleii  to  relieve  stresses  that 
build  up  graduallr.  like  the  sporadic  move- 
ments of  earth  a):>ngslde  a  geological  fault. 
By  the  mld-1960'i;  virtually  one  generation 
had  elapsed  since  the  veterans  of  World  War 
U,  who  had  matu  -ed  during  the  Depression, 
began  building  a  prosperous  economy  In  the 
shadow  of  the  Col  1  War.  Their  big  challenge 
was  an  economic  one — to  make  a  decent  liv- 
ing, to  provide  sec  irlty  and  comfort  for  their 
families.  And  they  succeeded  on  a  scale  never 
before  seen  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

That  Is  why  many  of  their  children  are 
able  to  look  for  dlferent  challenges  Many  of 
today's  generatlo)x  are  free  from  single- 
minded  concentration  upon  money  and  se- 
curity, free  to  be  Idealistic,  even  free  to  be 
Irresponsible  without  having  to  pay  severe 
economic  penaltlei. 

During  that  same  World  War  Il-post-war 
era  we  created  tie  greatest  change  of  all. 
Wa-  let  Um  Oenl  out  of  the  bottle  for  all 
time:  wt^brought  about  the  technological 
revolution.  Nuclear  energy,  electronic  com- 
puters, automated  factories,  television,  space 
exploration — Bene  actors  of  mankind,  all  of 
them,  yet  each  h  ts  Its  dark  underside,  Its 
capacity  for  evil,  :  or  despoliation,  for  waste 
of  human  resource  i  or  insult  to  human  sensi- 
bilities, if  it  Is  nc  t  properly  used  and  con- 
trolled. 

So  a  major  problem  concerning  today's 
youth  is  not  a  "yov  th  problem"  after  all.  It  is 
a  problem  for  on  r  entire  nation,  old  and 
young  alike.  Technology  has  advanced  so 
fast  rtiat  our  political  structure,  our  educa- 
tional system,  our  loclal  forms  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  up.  Mfe  see  technicians  emerg- 
ing as  leaders  In  bjsiness,  in  government,  in 
education,  because  traditional  sources  of 
such  leadership  dc  not  produce  the  special- 
ized technical  kno'  irledge  necessary  to  under- 
stand how  this  iwesome  new  machinery 
functions. 

Technology  has  revolutionized  communi- 
cations and  transp  jrtatlon.  For  the  first  time 
in  history  news  eve  Qts  can  be  seen  while  they 
are  actually  hapi>enlng,  at  virtually  any 
spot  on  the  globe.  Ideas,  modes  of  dress  and 
action  travel  literally  with  the  speed  of  light 
into  homes  thro  ighout  the  nation  and 
around  the  world.  Jet  aircraft  have  brought 
any  spot  in  the  world  within  a  day's  travel. 
Our  affluent  youn  5  people  consider  foreign 
travel  for  recreat  on  and  education  as  a 
normal  part  of  tUeir  experience.  So  tech- 
nological change  hi  is  brought  people  Into  one 
vast  community,  and  young  people  sense 
this  and  react  to  It. 

Then,  we  are  f  iced  with  what  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  SLngle  cause  of  unease  and 
dissent  among  the  young.  The  tragic  war  In 
Viet  Nam  obsesses  their  thoughts.  For  many 
of  them  it  has  bei^n  part  of  the  world  ever 
since  they  emerged  from  childhood.  The 
skepticism  and  bitterness  about  the  war  are 
shared  by  college  and  non-college  students 
alike. 

So  the  problem  :>f  youth,  dissent,  genera- 
tion gap,  call  It  what  we  will — is  upon  us. 

A  new  genera tioi  has  emerged  In  the  midst 
of  a  revolution  in  technology  and  a  cruel, 
controversial  war.  The  result  has  been  a 
churning  among  young  Americans  that 
makes  parents  sick  with  anxiety.  Let  us  look 
quickly  at  the  rasl  i  of  symptoms  we  find  so 
upsetting: 

The  violence,  the  protests,  the  dress,  the 
drugs  are  symptoiis  of  a  basic  dissattsfac- 
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tlon  with  American  society  and  the  Individ- 
ual's place  in  it.  A  sizeable  majority  of 
young  people  in  college  and  out  see  a  need 
to  Improve  our  basic  Institutions — our  sys- 
tem of  business  and  industrj-,  our  politics, 
our  Judicial  system,  our  higher  education. 
And  herein  lies  the  outstanding  character- 
istic of  today's  student  dissent.  It  is  the 
young  person's  concern  over  inequities  and 
injustices  In  our  society.  Naturally,  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  self-seeking  in  the  protest  and 
dissent.  But  there  is  more  than  selfish  com- 
plaining. Our  young  people  arc  concerned 
about  others  and  about  society  as  a  whole. 
It  Is  one  of  the  healthiest  signs  of  our  times. 
And  here  again  I  would  like  to  cite  a  sta- 
tistic, because  so  many  unfounded  assump- 
tions permeate  discussion  of  youthful  dis- 
sent. Dr.  Gallup  reports  that  51  percent  of 
college  students  have  done  social  work.  He 
goes  on  to  make  this  interesting  point,  and 
I  quote:  "It  wasn't  so  long  ago  that  doing 
extracurricular  social  work  while  in  college 
was  considered  in  some  quarters  to  be 
'square.'  Now  It  Is  frequently  a  normal  and 
effective  part  of  one's  college  experience." 
Unquote. 

When  concerned  but  affluent  young  people 
scold  their  elders  because  of  injustices  in 
our  society,  how  can  we  look  them  In  the  eye 
and  say.  "Why  are  you  so  ungrateful  when 
you  have  been  given  so  much?" 

Yes,  as  a  nation  we  have  developed  and 
prospered,  but  we  have  left  many  things 
undone.  We  have  strenuous  work  to  do  on 
problems  of  poverty.  Job  opportunities,  edu- 
cation, housing,  the  environment,  and  so 
many  others.  The  young  critics  accuse  our 
society  of  tolerating  injustices  because  we 
have  not  eliminated  them.  No  doubt  there  Is 
some  basis  for  the  charge,  but  history  shows 
that  a  society's  basic  problems  can  never  be 
solved  quickly  and  neatly,  and  that  a  fast- 
growing  nation  Inevitably  creates  new  prob- 
lems as  It  evolves. 

America  has  a  long  heritage  of  problem- 
solving.  Just  100  years  ago  the  nation  was 
torn  by  a  dissent  so  widespread  and  so  bitter 
that  those  Reconstruction  days  were  known 
as  "The  Age  of  Hate  "  Whites  and  Blacks 
rioted  against  one  another.  The  Ku  Klux 
Klan  was  bom.  The  president  was  impeached. 
Yet  the  nation  survived,  knitted  Itself  to- 
gether and  resumed  its  progress. 

In  our  own  time  the  United  States  sur- 
vived the  Depression,  then  went  on  to  build 
unparalleled  prosperity  for  most  of  her  peo- 
ple. In  World  War  II  America  and  her  Allies 
put  down  the  effort  to  Impose  a  new  Age  of 
Darkness  on  all  of  Western  civilization. 

Looking  to  the  future,  I  see  still  another 
cause  for  optimism.  It  lies  in  the  tech- 
nological revolution  which  helped  to  foster 
so  much  of  today's  dissent.  When  our  three 
astronauts  landed  on  the  moon,  people 
throughout  the  world,  from  sheepherder  to 
statesmen,  were  caught  up  in  the  emotional 
Impact. 

Communications  satellites  carry  events 
around  the  world  in  a  fraction  of  a  second, 
linking  peoples  to  watch  together  as  a  presi- 
dent is  Inaugurated  or  an  Olympics  champion 
is  crowned.  And  that  Is  but  the  beginning. 
In  1972.  millions  of  villagers  in  India  will 
see,  on  community  TV  sets,  shows  about 
planting  and  cultivating,  pesticides  and  other 
valuable  Information.  Those  programs  will 
be  beamed  from  an  orbiting  satellite. 

I  admit  to  a  strong  parental  interest  In 
communications  satellites.  And  as  one  who 
has  represented  our  country  abroad  I  am  fas- 
cinated by  the  prospwct  of  dally  face-to-face 
diplomatic  contacts  via  satellite  TV  and  pic- 
ture phone. 

It  is  hard  for  most  of  us.  reared  in  a  sim- 
pler mechanical  and  electrical  era,  to  con- 
template the  Implications  of  today's  unfold- 
ing technology.  But  the  young  people  who 
grew  up  with  the  story  of  space  exploration 
in  their  dally  newspapers  are  attuned  to  ac- 
cepting what   ba«  seemed   impossible.   And 
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they  are  the  people  to  whom  the  torch  is  be- 
ing passed. 

Their  number  Includes  agitators  who  vrant 
chaos  for  chaos'  sake,  but  it  includes  far,  far 
more  of  tomorrow's  scientists  and  engineers, 
doctors  and  executives,  professors  and  states- 
men. Many  of  them  will  fight  to  bring 
change  and  reform  to  the  professions  they 
enter.  Their  concern,  their  new  perspective 
and  their  advanced  education  are  needed  by 
America. 

As  always  In  the  past,  the  emerging  gen- 
eration will  be  the  source  of  renewal  of  Amer- 
ica's heritage.  Our  generation  still  has  much 
hard  work  to  do  on  problems  that  trouble 
the   young   and   sap    our   national   strength 

We  must  extricate  the  United  States  from 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  which,  more  than  any 
other  Issue  of  the  day.  has  caused  dlssentlon 
and  grief  In  our  nation. 

We  must  put  an  end  to  the  cruelty  and 
sheer  waste  of  discrimination. 

We  must  find  ways  to  restore  the  sound- 
ness of  our  dollar. 

We  must  discover  means  for  operating  our 
complex  industrial  machine  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  preservation  of  a  healthy, 
ecologically  sound  natural   environment. 

Our  responsibility  as  business  leaders,  gov- 
ernmental leaders  and  professional  men  and 
women  is  to  recognize  that  we  are  In  an  era 
of  convulsive  change,  to  recognize  our  own 
Increasing  obsolescence.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  assign  to  the  moet  capable  members  of  this 
new  generation  a  heavy  burden  or  responsi- 
bility and  leadership. 

In  closing,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  em- 
phasize to  you  In  this  mature  audience,  the 
same  thoughts  I  have  expressed  to  a  class  of 
graduating  college  seniors:  Don't  you  lose 
faith  In  America!  Our  nation's  people  have  a 
history  of  turning  restlessness  and  dissatis- 
faction Into  progress.  Overcoming  obstacles 
lifts  us  to  new  levels  of  achievement. 


SLOVENIAN  FESTIVAL  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OP    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. October  25.  1969,  thousands  of 
Americans  of  Slovenian  descent  living 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  will  celebrate  the 
51st  anniversary  of  their  independence 
gained  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire on  October  29.  1918. 

They  will  also  be  celebrating  the  19th 
anniversary  of  consecutive  broadcast- 
ing for  Dr.  Ludwig  A.  Leskovar,  producer 
of  the  Slovenian  radio  program,  which 
is  heard  each  Saturday  at  4:30  p.m.,  on 
WEDC  in  Chicago.  Dr.  Leskovar  is  pres- 
ident of  the  Slovenian-American  Radio 
Club,  which  annually  sponsors  the  Slo- 
venian Day  program.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  celebration  of  his 
19th  anniversary  as  producer  of  this  out- 
standing radio  program  as  well  as  for  the 
tremendous  contributions  he  has  made  to 
the  civic  life  of  his  community  over  the 
years. 

The  other  able  offlcere  of  the  Slo- 
venian-American Radio  Club  are:  Prank 
Mikec,  vice  president;  Mary  Foys  Lau- 
retig,  secretary;  Alma  Helder,  treasurer; 
Stephanie  Osterman,  recording  secre- 
tary; Roman  Possedi,  Sr.,  sergeant  at 
arms;  Otmar  Tasner,  Michael  Pleisch- 
hacker.  and  Minka  Grasich,  auditors; 
Frank  A.  Schonta,  cultural  narrator; 
Corlnne   Leskovar,    director   of    special 
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events;  Joseph  Osterman,  Fred  Orehek, 
Anna  Tasner,  Frank  Kamer,  Prances 
Maxwell,  Anton  Skamperle,  Ludvlk  Je- 
lenc,  Jerome  Soukal,  Ursula  Krzisnik, 
and  Frank  Gerzel.  directors.  The  offices 
of  the  Slovenian-American  Radio  Club 
are  located  at  2032  West  Cermak  Road 
in  the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent. 

Hon.  Richard  J.  Daley,  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  has  declared  October  25 
as  "Slovenian  Day"  in  Chicago  and  has 
urged  all  citizens  to  join  in  observance  of 
the  day  and  to  take  part  in  the  festivi- 
ties planned  for  the  celebration.  Addi- 
tionally, Gov.  Richard  B.  Ogilvie  has  pro- 
claimed October  25  as  "Slovenian  Day" 
in  Illinois. 

The  festivities  will  begin  with  a  din- 
ner at  7  p.m.  at  the  St.  Stephen  Hall, 
1835  22d  Place,  Chicago,  111.  More  than 
1,200  people  are  expected  to  attend  the 
dinner  at  which  the  winner  of  the  1969 
Slovenian  Award  will  be  announced.  This 
award  has  been  given  annually  for  the 
last  17  years  to  an  outstanding  Sloven- 
ian-American for  his  work  and  his 
achievements  in  the  community.  Last 
year's  winner  of  this  award  was  Mr.  An- 
ton Udovich,  2623  South  Springfield  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  m. 

The  festival  will  include  r  performance 
by  Korotan,  a  50-voice  mixed  chorus 
from  Cleveland,  which  will  present  folk- 
songs and  classical  songs  in  the  Sloven- 
ian language,  and  the  orchestra  of  Hanez 
Arko  which  will  play  dance  music. 

Master  of  ceremonies  for  the  program 
will  be  Dr.  Ludwig  Leskovar,  and  among 
the  distinguished  guests  will  be  Con- 
gressman Roman  C.  Pdcinski  of  the  11th 
District  of  Illinois,  and  Alderman  Vito 
Marzullo,  of  the  25th  ward,  who  wUl  be 
representing  the  city  council  of  Chicago. 
The  gubernatorial  and  mayoral  proc- 
lamations will  be  presented  to  the  audi- 
ence by  Miss  Rosemarie  Gomilar  who  will 
reign  as  "Gospodichna"  or  "Miss  Slo- 
venian Day."  Miss  Gomilar  was  bom  18 
years  ago  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
Chicago  Slovenian  Day  celebration  when 
her  father,  Joseph  Gomilar,  was  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Slovenian-American  Radio 
Club  which  each  year  serves  as  the  spon- 
sor of  the  Slovenian  Day  celebration. 
Miss  Gomilar  is  a  senior  at  the  West  Chi- 
cago High  School. 

The  Slovenian  Americans,  over  400,000 
strong  in  the  United  States,  have  much  of 
which  they  can  be  proud.  Through  hard 
work,  dedication,  and  loyalty,  they  have 
achieved  high  and  honored  positions  in 
public  life.  Among  such  outstanding  in- 
dividuals are  Congressman  John  A. 
Blatnik  of  Mirmesota,  and  Ludwig  J. 
Andolsek,  Commissioner  of  the  VS. 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Not  only  as  public  servants,  but  as 
artisans  and  artists,  as  laborers  and 
tradesmen,  as  men  of  letters  and  of  sci- 
ence, and  in  many  other  occupations  and 
professions,  the  Slovenian-Americans 
have  made  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  cultural  advancement  of  our  great 
country. 

Slovenia  forms  one  of  the  six  South- 
Slavic  groups,  known  as  People's  Repub- 
lics, which  make  up  today's  Yugosla\'ia, 
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and  has  a  territory  at  present  of  about 
8,000  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
1,500,000.  Throughout  their  history, 
which  goes  back  more  than  1,000  years, 
the  courageous  Slovenians  have  always 
been  indomitable  fighters  for  freedom 
and  for  their  national  traditions.  There- 
fore, they  have  never  been  totally  sub- 
merged in  the  sea  of  other  peoples  which 
surrounds  their  country. 

rheir  spiritual  and  intellectual  at- 
tainments liave  been  second  to  none  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  As  an  example, 
the  Slovenians  succeeded  in  printing  the 
first  book  in  the  year  1550  in  the  Slo- 
venian language  which  was  also  the  first 
printed  book  in  any  Slavic  language. 

Tlie  first  Slovenian  immigrants  came 
to  the  United  States  as  early  as  1750. 
Among  the  immigrants  who  came  here 
was  Bishop  Frederic  Baraga,  a  great  mis- 
sionary figure  in  the  history  of  America. 
He  was  born  in  Slovenia  In  1797  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1830  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  the  Indians  of  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes.  He  is  called  the  Apostle  of 
the  Lakelands  and  for  37  years  served 
the  Indians  in  that  territory.  He  died  in 
1868  and  was  buried  in  Marquette,  Mich. 
Father  Baraga's  contributions  to  the 
people  were  so  exceptional  that  today  a 
canonical  investigation  is  being  made 
into  his  life  and  labors  in  order  to  pro- 
mote his  beatification. 

As  Congressman  for  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois,  where  hun- 
dreds of  Slovenian-Americans  reside,  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  congratulating  and 
extending  best  wishes  to  the  Americans 
of  Slovenian  heritage  who  reside  in  my 
district  as  well  as  to  all  those  across  our 
Nation  who  are  joining  in  this  celebration 
of  Slovenian  Festival  Day. 

Hon.  Vito  Marzullo,  the  alderman,  and 
committeeman  of  the  25th  ward,  which 
is  part  of  the  Seventh  District  and  where 
many,  many  Slovenians  reside,  joins  me 
in  extending  his  greetings  to  the  Sloven- 
ian people  on  this  happy  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  I  would  like  to  Include 
the  text  of  the  mayor's  proclamation, 
which  follows: 

Proclamation 
Whereas,  thousands  of  Americans  of  Slo- 
venian descent  living  In  this  City  for  genera- 
tions, have  contributed  much  to  the  progress 
and  development  of  Chicago;  and 

Whereas,  Slovenians  of  Chicago  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  growth  of  our  American 
culture,  contributing  notably  in  the  field  of 
music,  as  exemplified  so  well  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Slovenian  Radio  Program,  under 
the  direction  of  Doctor  Ludwig  A.  Leskovar, 
which  is  celebrating  Its  nineteenth  consecu- 
tive year  of  broadcasting;  and 

Whereas,  Slovenians  throughout  the  world 
are  celebrating  the  51st  Anniversary  of  their 
Independence  gained  from  the  Austro-Hun- 
garlan  Empire  on  October  29,  1918: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  J.  Daley.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  declare 
Saturday,  October  25,  1969  as  "Slovenian  Day 
In  Chicago"  and  urge  all  citizens  to  Join  In 
observance  of  the  day  and  to  take  part  in  the 
programs  to  be  presented  by  the  Slovenian 
Radio  Program  of  Chicago. 

Dated  this  twelfth  day  of  September,  A.D., 

1969. 

RiCHAao  J.  Daixt, 

Mayor. 
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•WEIZMANN  INSTITUTE  OF  SCIENCE 
HONORED  AT  INTERNATIONAL 
TRIBUTE  DINNER  IN   CHICAGO 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  marked  a  most  memorable  oc- 
casion for  the  citizens  of  Chicago  as  the 
city  paid  tribute  to  the  Weizmann  In- 
stitute of  Science  at  Rehovot,  Israel. 

The  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science  is 
one  of  the  truly  great  research  institu- 
tions in  the  world  and  is  attracting  ever- 
increasing  respect  and  attention  for  the 
great  strides  it  is  making  in  scientific 
pursuits. 

In  a  most  inspiring  dinner  held  at  the 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  a  series  of  speak- 
ers paid  tribute  to  the  institute  and  also 
to  the  late  Senator  Everett  Dirkscn,  who 
had  been  a  strong  supporter  oi  the  in- 
stitute and  in  whose  honor  a  chair  is 
dedicated  for  continued  research  in  can- 
cer. 

I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Record  to- 
day some  of  the  inspiring  remarks  de- 
livered at  the  dinner. 

We  were  all  thrilled  to  hear  Dr.  Albert 
B.  Sabin,  president-elect  of  the  Weiz- 
mann Institute  of  Science,  relate  his 
views  on  the  impressive  responsibilities 
wliich  he  will  soon  assume. 

We  were  also  moved  by  the  stirring 
invocation  by  Rabbi  Benzion  C.  Kaganoff 
of  the  Congregation  Ezras  Israel. 

The  Israeli  Consul  General,  Shaul 
Ramatl,  placed  the  entire  evening  into 
proper  perspective. 

We  were  inspired  by  the  remarks  of 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur 
Goldberg  who  related  some  of  his  ex- 
periences with  Senator  Dirksen. 

And,  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  excel- 
lent presentation  to  Mrs.  Everett  McKln- 
ley  Dirksen  dehvered  by  former  Ambas- 
sador Phil  Klutznick,  who  captured  the 
import  of  the  Weizmann  Institute  of 
Science. 

Chicago's  favorite  columnist.  Irv 
Kupcinet,  did  an  outstanding  job  as 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  I  believe  the 
highest  gratitude  goes  to  Lester  Crown, 
general  chairman  of  the  evening,  and  Dr. 
William  Novick,  who  was  executive  di- 
rector of  the  banquet  and  who  does  such 
an  inspiring  job  as  director  of  the  Chi- 
cago Committee  for  the  Weizmann  In- 
stitute of  Science.  We  were  most  grateful 
to  Mr.  Philip  D.  Sang,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal supporters  of  the  Weizmann  Insti- 
tute for  hip  generous  contribution  to  the 
success  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  of  these  dis- 
tinguished speakers  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  presented,  follow : 
Invocation   at   Senator  Dirksen   Memorial 
Tribute  Dinner  op  the  Weizmann  Insti- 
tute  OP  Science,   Conrad   Hilton   Horn,, 
October  12,  1969 
(By  Rabbi  Benzion  C.  Kaganoff,  Congregation 
Ezras  Israel,  Chicago) 
Almighty   Gkxl— We   invoke  Thy  blestfngs 
upon  all  assembled  here  tonight  in  behalf  of 
the  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science  In  Israel, 
an  Institution  dedicated  to  learning,  to  re- 
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Mrs.  Dirksen,  Distinguished 
gathered  here  to  honour  the 
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jsupport  required  for  the  effective  continuity. 
He  was  convinced  that  American  interest 
demanded  denial  of  success  to  Soviet  Impe- 
rialism, to  tyrannical  military  dictatorships, 
to  those  whose  minds  were  set  on  mass  mtir- 
der  and  the  denial  of  those  same  rights  of 
self-determination.  Independence  and  free- 
dom to  others  which  they  claimed  for  them- 
selves. In  1967  Israel  had  shown  that  it  could 
defend  not  only  itself  but  also  the  Interests 
of  all  who  love  freedom  in  the  Middle  East. 
By  their  own  unaided  efforts  against  great 
odds  they  had  saved  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Congress  from  having 
to  make  an  almost  impossibly  difficult  de- 
cision. No  wonder  that  the  Senator  felt  that 
Israel  should  receive  the  military  aid  and 
economic  and  diplomatic  support,  to  assure 
its  defence,  to  prevent  war,  and  give  the 
attainment  of  peace  a  chance,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  a  situation  arising  where  the  U.S. 
Government  might  be  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  making  the  same  agonising  decision 
they  had  only  so  recently  been  enabled  so 
narrowly  to  avoid. 

Yet  Dirksen  realised  Israel  had  much  more 
to  offer  to  the  world  than  a  demonstration  of 
the  power  of  free  men  defending  their  lives 
and  liberty.  He  watched  Israel's  cooperation 
with  the  developing  nations  of  Africa.  Asia 
and  Latin  America,  the  alternative  this  of- 
fered to  the  panaceas  promised  by  the  Soviets 
and  the  Chinese.  He  watched  their  experi- 
mentation in  making  the  desert  bloom,  of 
desalting  sea  water,  frontiers  that  had  to  be 
conquered  and  conquered  quickly  if  the 
calamity  of  mass  starvation  was  not  to  engulf 
the  world.  He  saw  the  efforts  to  harness  solar 
energy  to  man's  service,  to  find  social  forms 
and  cultural  expressions  acceptable  to  men 
who  brought  with  them  the  ways  of  life  of 
the  100  lands  from  which  they  had  come  to 
Israel.  Could  it  be  that  another  great  boon 
could  come  to  mankind  from  Israel,  the  cure 
of  cancer?  And  so.  before  he  was  himself 
struck  down  by  this  dread  disease  he  singled 
out  the  Welzmann  Institute  and  its  Cancer 
Research  for  his  particular  project.  Here  the 
bi-annual  Rehovoth  Conferences  of  political 
leaders  and  scientists  of  how  to  make  science 
serve  rapid  progress  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries are  held.  Here  promising  scientists  from 
the  world  over  are  brought  to  study  and  re- 
turn to  their  countries  with  the  keys  to  their 
progress.  Here  the  use  of  isotopes  is  studied  in 
medicine.  In  agriculture,  and  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  ground  water.  Here  advances  were 
being  made  towards  the  discovery  of  the 
secrets  of  life  and  Its  enemies  such  as  old 
age  and  cancer.  He  could  not  have  chosen 
anything  more  worth  while  to  support  In 
Israel  for  the  Welzmann  Institute  Is  serving 
all  mankind.  And  neither  could  you  ladles 
and  gentlemen  assembled  here.  And  for  this  I 
congratulate  you  and  I  thank  you. 

Speech  op  the  Honorable  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg 

Mr.  Crown,  Mr.  Kupclnet.  Your  Excellency 
the  Counsel  General,  Mrs.  Dirksen  and  Rab- 
bis  and    guests,   ladles   and   gentlemen: 

I  should  like  to  address  my  first  comments 
to  Mrs.  Dirksen.  Luella.  when  we  planned 
this  affair  and  I  was  invited  to  come,  your 
husband  was  very  much  alive.  And  we  looked 
forward  to  this  occasion  as  a  fine  celebra- 
tion where  old  friends  would  get  together 
and  share  the  pleasure  of  his  and  your  com- 
pany in  a  cause  to  which  he  was  dedicated 
and  to  wlilch  this  very  fine  audience  of 
friends  of  yours  and  his  would  gather  to- 
gether to  really  thank  him  for  all  that  he 
has  done  as  the  Chairman  has  said  In  the 
Congress  for  this  State  which  means  so  much 
to  the  Jewish  people  and  to  all  freedom- 
loving  people. 

Now  he  Is  not  with  us.  It  Is  very  hard 
to  believe  that  he  Is  not  with  us.  You 
and  I  were  talking  before  as  we  gathered 
at  a  dinner  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  where 
Dorothy  and  X  and  you  and  Everett  were  at 
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the  German  Embassy  In  Washington  at  a 
festive  occasion  and  we  visited  together 
Now.  it  would  not  be  In  keeping  with  Everet; 
Dlrksen's  spirit  for  us  to  make  a  memorial 
out  of  this  occasion.  You  and  I  agreed  about 
that  earlier  this  evening.  If  there  ever  wa.s  a 
happy  warrior,  it  was  Everett  Dirksen.  I: 
there  ever  was  a  man  who  loved  life,  it 
was  Everett  Dirksen  and  we  shall  not  m:^kt■ 
a  memorial  out  of  this  affair.  Rather  ii 
will  be  an  occasion  for  happy  reminiscence 
about  this  wonderful  man,  great  friend,  out- 
standing American,  great  friend  of  Israel  .to 
that  you  can  carry  with  you  a  feeling  oi 
how  high  our  regard  was  for  him  and  may- 
be that  Is  the  best  thing  any  of  us  can 
leave  to  our  families  when  the  Inevitable 
happens  to  all  of  us. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  this  audience  ,t 
few  reminiscences  about  Everett  Dirksen  I 
knew  him  for  quite  a  long  time  as  some  or 
you  know  and  I  was  the  beneficiary  very 
much  of  great  acts  of  friendship  on  his 
part — acts  of  friendship  which  were  very 
characteristic  about  the  man.  I  would  like  to 
relate  a  few  of  them  and  then  I'd  like  to  polm 
up  the  unique  role  that  he  has  played  In  our 
body  politic. 

When  President  Kennedy  asked  me  to  a.s- 
sume  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  first 
thing  that  you  are  supposed  to  do  Is  to  make 
sure  that  Congress  will  confirm  your  appoint- 
ment and  therefore  what  you  do  is  you  im- 
mediately get  In  touch  with  the  Important 
people  In  the  Congress.  Tliat  Is  what  you  are 
supposed  to  do  by  the  Congressional  advisors 
of  the  President.  I  was  a  new  Secretary  oi 
Labor.  I  was  about  to  do  It  but  I  did  not  have 
time  to  do  it.  because  the  very  first  telephone 
call  I  received  after  my  appointment  was 
announced  on  the  Georgetown  steps  in  Sep- 
tember of  1960,  was  from  Senator  Dirksen 
who  called  me.  congratulated  me  and  said. 
"Would  It  be  convenient  for  you  to  come  to 
my  office  to  have  lunch  with  me  tomorrow.' 
And.  of  course,  when  the  high-ranking  Sen- 
ator says  would  It  be  convenient  It's  like  a 
command  performance  for  a  queen  or  presi- 
dent. You  say.  certainly.  By  the  way  my 
Democratic  friend  had  not  yet  called,  al- 
though I  had  campaigned  for  him  ven,- 
vigorously  as  Jack  Arvey  knows. 

I  came  to  the  Senator's  office  and  found 
to  my  surprise  there  was  gathered  together 
In  his  office  all  of  the  Republican  members 
of  the  Senate-Labor  Committee,  of  which 
Senator  Dirksen  was  the  ranking  member 
We  had  a  very  convivial  lunch  with  all 
that  helps  make  a  lunch  convivial.  You  would 
expect  that  in  Everett's  office.  We  had  no 
speeches.  We  just  sat  there  with  all  of  the 
Senator  Republican  colleagues  and  at  the 
very  end  Just  as  we  were  about  to  break  up, 
as  though  It  was  an  afterthought.  Senator 
Dirksen  got  up  and  said,  "Well,  gentlemen. 
I  Just  forgot  something."  He  said,  "Arthur 
Goldberg  has  been  n.y  friend  for  twenty-five 
years."  Then  he  looked  around  and  said 
"Need  I  say  more." 
Then  the  lunch  was  adjourned. 
The  second  bit  of  reminiscence  I  would 
like  to  point  out  is  on  that  occasion  when 
my  nomination  was  reported  out  as  on  the 
Senate-Judiciary  Committee  unanimously, 
an  art  which  seems  to  have  been  lost  these 
days.  I  found  the  normal  course  under  those 
circumstances,  since  It  was  submitted  by 
a  Democratic  President,  Is  for  the  Chalrmaii 
of  the  committee,  or  the  Chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  who  is  our  friend  at  that 
time,  Estes  Kefauver,  to  report  out  the  nom- 
ination to  the  Senate.  But,  without  any 
consultation  ^ith  me  but  to  my  great 
pleasure  and  gratification,  my  nomination 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  by  Senator  Dirk- 
sen which  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  my  nomination  by  the  Senate,  also 
confirmed  unanimously. 

And  then  there  Is  a  third  reminiscence 
My  wife  and  I,  like  many  in  this  audience, 
give    an    annual    Seder.    And    I    remember 
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Luella,  you  remember  too,  when  Dorothy  and 
I  had  a  Seder  and  we  Invited  our  two  Sena- 
tors— Senator  Dirksen  and  Senator  Douglas 
among  other  friends.  It  is  our  custom  to 
sing  songs  which  Is  the  tradition  of  con- 
ducting a  Seder  to  sing  srngs.  All  kinds 
of  songs  at  the  Seder,  not  only  the  tradi- 
tional liturgy,  but  anything  that  anyone 
wants  to  sing.  Well,  having  represented  the 
labor  movement  for  a  long  time,  among  the 
songs  that  we  traditionally  sing  at  our  Seder 
are  songs  that  come  out  of  the  labor  move- 
ment from  the  songbook  that  is  published 
Dy  the  AFL-CIO.  I  wondered  about  how  that 
would  do  with  Everett,  who  at  that  time 
was  having  a  few  problems  with  the  AFL- 
CIO.  So  we  went  out  and  bought  another 
songbook  and  at  that  particular  Seder  we 
alternated  songs — from  the  NAM  songbook 
and  from  the  AFL-CIO  songbook.  And  we 
had,  as  you  will  recall,  Luella,  a  very  fine 
time  Indeed. 

Now,  Senator  Dirkseu  embodied  something 
very  important  in  American  life.  He  was  not 
only  a  very  congenial  man,  with  no  malice 
In  his  system  toward  anyone.  He  had  great 
friends  like  myself  who  differed  with  him  on 
many  issues,  but  he  was  also  a  man  who 
understood  the  important  role  and  limita- 
tions of  the  opposition  in  American  political 

life. 

Now,  It  Is  extremely  important  that  the 
role  of  an  opposition  and  the  limitations  of 
an  opposition  both  be  preserved  if  we  are  to 
have  a  healthy  democratic  country.  And 
sometimes  people  forget  this. 

I  am  a  great  believer  In  an  opposition.  Of 
course,  I  like  to  be  in  the  majority  party  but 
I  am  a  great  believer  that  it  is  extremely 
healthy  for  a  country  and  for  the  adminis- 
tration In  power  to  have  a  strong  vigorous, 
articulate  and  determined  opposition.  Ever- 
ett Dirksen  played  that  role  in  two  admin- 
istrations— Democratic  administration  that 
I  had  to  do  with,  and  it  was  a  very  Impor- 
tant role  Indeed  because  the  party  In  power 
is  not  always  right.  And  a  party  In  power 
needs  to  be  reminded  that  in  our  country, 
happily  a  country  that  Is  a  two-party  sys- 
tem, that  In  the  opposition  there  Is  a  re- 
pository of  knowledge  and  understanding 
and  suggestions  and  ideas  which  the  majority 
party  and  the  administration  power  may 
sometimes  be  deficient  In.  And,  therefore, 
if  we  watch  the  show  on  television,  and  It 
often  was  a  great  show  Indeed — Kup,  I  think 
you  will  agree,  the  Senator's  show — you  had 
a  man  who  understood  that  whatever  his 
personal  relations  were  with  the  Presidents, 
he  had  a  role  to  play  in  representing  the  op- 
position viewpoint. 

The  Senator  also  knew  what  the  limita- 
tions were  on  opposition  and  there  Is  one 
paramount  rule  about  what  the  essential 
limitation  is  and  that  Is  that  the  country 
comes  before  political  parties. 

And  I  would  carry  that  even  further,  and 
am  afraid  to  do  this  In  front  of  Colonel 
Arvey's  presence,  but  the  country  comes  be- 
fore political  parties,  the  state  comes  before 
political  parties,  the  city  comes  before  polit- 
ical parties.  We  are  Americans  first.  That's 
our  first  loyalty.  A  loyalty  to  a  political  party 
comes  second,  and  Everett  Dirksen  under- 
stood that.  I  knew  that  when  I  was  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  I  could  always  oome  to 
Everett  Dirksen  and  tell  him  frankly  what 
the  problems  of  the  country  were,  and  I  knew 
that  he  would  either  agree  or  disagree  and 
his  agreement  or  disagreement  would  be 
fundamentally  based  ultimately  on  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  best  Interest  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  I  might  not  agree,  as  I  said  I 
often  did  not,  but  I  never  had  any  doubt 
that  that  was  the  basis  upon  which  he  made 
his  decision  as  to  the  role  that  he  ought  to 
occupy. 

I  can  tell  you  very  frankly  that  the  two 
Democratic  Presidents  under  whom  I  served 
had  the  greatest  amount  of  affection  for  him 
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and  aometlmes  I  wonder  whether  he  didn't 
feel  that  he  could  play  a  better  role  under 
the  two  Democratic  Presidents  than  under 
a  Republican  President.  But  perhaps  a  new 
Republican  President  had  to  get  the  full 
measure  of  what  type  of  man  Everett  Dirksen 
was. 

Now.  he's  being  honored  in  a  very  great 
cause — a  cause  of  a  great  scientific  educa- 
tional institution  In  Israel.  Israel  could  not 
be  the  country  that  It  Is  If  high  In  the  list 
of  priorities  there  was  not  the  fact  that  it 
had  to  develop  great  institutions  of  educa- 
tion and  knowledge  and  research — great  uni- 
versities   and    a    great    scientific    institute 
named  after  the  beloved  Chalm  Welzmann. 
Last   year   my   wife   and   I   had   the   great 
honor  of  going  to  Israel  for  the  50th  Anni- 
versary of  Hebrew  University,  and  I  thought 
back  as  I  stood  on  Mt.  Scopus  that  that  Uni- 
versity was  established  at  the  time  the  guns 
were  still  firing  in  World  War  I,  And  when 
the   concept  that   there   cotild   be   a   Jewish 
State  seemed  like  a  concept  utterly  lacking 
In  reality,  those  who  were  working  towards 
the  establishment  started  this  to  be  the  su- 
preme act  of  realism;  that  they  should,  even 
though   poor.   Impoverished   and   lacking   In 
support,  create  a  great  university.  And  It  Is 
quite   Interesting   that   here  before   the   es- 
tablishment  of   the   Jewish  State,   25   years 
ago,  it  was  conceived  In  Rehovoth  that  there 
oxight   to  be  a  great  scientific   Institute  to 
contribute   not   solely,   or   Indeed   even   pri- 
marily, to  the  problems   of  Israel  but  that 
Israel  could  be  the  type  of  country  that  had 
an  Institution  devoted  to  scientific  research 
which   could   benefit   all   of   mankind.    And 
this    is    what   the    Welzmann    Institute   has 
done  and  now  I  think  the  embodiment  of 
that  supreme  realism  is  the  fact  that  one 
of  our  great  Americans,  a  great  scientist  of 
world-renowned    who    has    contributed    so 
much    to   the  alleviation  of  dlseatse   for   all 
people   everywhere   has   assumed   the   Presi- 
dency   of    the    Welzmann    Institute    in    Dr. 
Sabin. 

Israel  has  great  problems.  This  Is  not  the 
occasion  to  talk  about  them.  It  has  the  prob- 
lem of  survival — a  problem  which  every  na- 
tion must  put  first  in  all  of  its  priorities.  But 
I  am  sure  were  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel 
here  today,  she  would  strongly  second  what 
I  say  to  you — that  all  of  the  priorities  of  this 
country  have  to  be  met.  There  is  no  single 
priority  which  cannot  be  met.  All  of  them 
have  to  be  met  If  this  country  Is  to  be  the 
type  of  country  that  It  must  be  and  stand 
as  a  symbol  of  a  democratic  country  dedi- 
cated to  all  of  the  great  Ideals  and  above  all 
the  great  Ideal  that  If  there  Is  to  be  peace  it 
will  be  founded  on  the  quality  of  its  society. 
I  am  personally  very  pleased,  Luella,  that 
Everett's  name  will  be  linked  with  this  very 
distinguished  and  fine  Institution.  I  know 
that  you  would  want  it  so  and  those  of  us 
who  were  his  friends  and  are  your  friends 
want  it  so,  too. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Remarks  of  Dr.  Albert  B.  Sabin,  President- 
elect    or     THE     WEIZMANN     iNS'liTUTE     OF 

Science 

I  look  forward  to  my  new  Job  as  President 
Of  the  Welzmann  Institute  because  I  see  In 
It  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  the  ful- 
fillment of  Welzmann's  original  goals  to 
serve  Israel,  to  serve  science,  and  to  serve 
humanity. 

Welzmann's  vision  Included  not  only  a 
return  of  Jews  to  their  ancestral  home  after 
19  centuries  of  frequently  tragic  exile  but 
also  the  creation  In  the  reborn  nation  of  a 
culture  and  scientific  tradition  that  hope- 
fully would  achieve  something  more  than 
the  fulfillment  of  Its  own  needs.  In  biblical 
times  the  tiny  land  of  Israel  with  its  teachers 
and  prophets  contributed  cultural  and  re- 
ligious concepts  that  had  an  influence  far 
beyond  its  borders  on  the  people  who  em- 
braced  Christianity   and   Islam.   In  modern 
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times  science  Is  the  force  that  has  the  great- 
est potential  for  influencing  the  shape  of 
things  to  come.  The  great  economic  progress 
of  the  past  In  the  U.S.A.  and  other  economi- 
cally advanced  countries  was  based  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
sources. Economic  progress  In  the  future 
must  depend  more  and  more  on  science  as 
the  most  important  resource.  Good  science 
should  be  supported  by  all  wherever  this 
important  resource  needs  help — and  the 
Welzmann  Institute  Is  general  acknowledged 
by  those  who  are  competent  to  judge  as  a 
unique  and  outstanding  scientific  resource 
not  only  of  Israel  but  of  the  world. 

The  Welzmann  Institute,  like  all  other 
great  achievements  In  Israel,  was  built  on 
faith— the  faith  that  the  men  who  came 
to  work  there  would  bring  It  the  eminence 
it  has  achieved — and  the  faith  that  the  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  that  had  to  be  bor- 
rowed to  make  it  the  excellent  scientific 
resource  It  has  come  to  be  would  ultimate- 
ly be  provided  not  only  by  the  Jews  of  the 
world  but  also  by  others  who  will  benefit 
from  the  new  knowledge  that  the  Welzmann 
Institute  has  already  created  and  will  con- 
tinue to  create.  The  Welzmann  Institute  Is  in 
great  need  not  only  of  support  for  Its  regu- 
lar operating  expenses,  which  are  already 
in  excess  of  10  million  dollars  per  annum, 
but  also  for  the  repayment  of  the  30  million 
dollar  debt  on  which  interest  is  now  being 
paid  annually.  I  have  faith  that  the  dedi- 
cated friends  of  the  Welzmann  Institute 
throughout  the  world  vrtll  be  even  more  gen- 
erous In  the  future  than  they  have  been  In 
the  past. 

During  my  stay  in  Rehovot  last  July,  bomb 
shelters  were  being  buUl,  on  the  campus  of 
the  Welzmann  Institute.  To  me  this  was  sym- 
bolic of  Israel — work  for  the  best  without 
neglecting  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  If  Israel 
Is  now  living  In  a  precarious  balance  of  terror 
so  Is  the  rest  of  the  world.  Israel  Is  In  the 
process  of  creating  the  most  heroic  era  in 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  as  a  Jew  I  shall 
derive  a  very  deep  gratification  from  the  op- 
portunity that  I  shall  now  have  to  play  some 
small  direct  part  in  It.  Israel  Is  also  a  pilot 
plant  for  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
living  in  ever  greater  poverty  and  misery 
in  the  economically  undeveloped  countries 
of  the  world,  and  as  a  human  being  I  also 
look  forward  to  being  a  part  of  that  impor- 
tant enterprise.  And  I  hope  that  I  shall  live 
to  see  the  day  when  the  leaders  of  the  Arab 
governments  will  accept  a  sovereign  state  of 
Israel  in  their  midst  and  let  their  people 
work  together  with  the  people  of  Israel  for 
the  benefit  of  all  who  Inhabit  this  historic 
region  of  the  world. 

Presentation  to  Mrs.  Everett  McKinlet 
Dirksen 

It  was  my  first  thought  to  use  these  mo- 
ments to  relate  a  few  personal  Incidents.  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  when  I  first  met  the 
Congressman  In  Washington  in  1941  shortly 
after  I  had  arrived  for  sixty  days'  govern- 
ment service.  The  sixty  days  matured  to 
nearly  six  years.  Throughout  I  received  at 
Congressman  Dlrksen's  hands  understanding 
and  aid,  which  I  sorely  needed,  especially 
since  he  was  a  member  of  the  Sub-commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  which  concerned  it- 
self with  my  agency's  budget. 

Or.  I  could  dwell  on  a  critical  moment 
In  1962  when  following  excruciating  toll  In 
the  United  Nations  to  save  it  financially  and 
the  outlook  In  the  Senate  was  dreary,  I  ap- 
pealed Senator  Dirksen,  as  a  heartsick  and 
discouraged  constituent  rather  than  a  pub- 
lic official.  One  should  read  and  reread  his 
eloquent  speech  endorsing  the  United  Na- 
tions bond  Issue  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  which  alone  won  the  day  and  made  a 
year's  work  a  pleasant  page  In  my  own  per- 
sonal history. 

Or,  I  could  refer  to  moments  only  last  fall 
when  behind  the  scenes,  his  persistence  as- 
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Remarks  or  the  Honorable  Shaxtl  Ramati, 

CoNsui.  Oencral  of  Israel 

Mr.  Chalrmat .  Mrs.  Dlrksen.  Distinguished 

Guests:  We  are  gathered  here  to  honour  the 

memory  of  Senitor  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrk- 


lor  the  old  fashioned  values 
country   g^eat.   Fortunately 


for  this  cotintn  and  for  mankind  the  mass 
of  the  people  of]  this  country  still  hold  these 
values  dear.  This  is  the  unbreakable  bond 
between  the  Ui^ited  States  of  America  and 
Israel,  which  clerlshes  them  equally.  These 
silent  America!  s.  the  unpubllclzed  Ameri- 
cans, God  fearng,  untouched  by  big  city 
vices.  They  who  fearlessly  and  wholeheart- 
edly support  lib  srty  for  the  Individual  a  Just 
society,  the  rul«  of  law.  the  democratic  sys- 
tem, equality  of  opportunity.  No  nation,  race 
or  class  Is  theli'  enemy.  Their  foes  are  ty- 
ranny, oppresslo  n,  disease  and  poverty,  ignor- 
ance and  prejudice.  They  are  moderate,  hon- 
est, hardworking,  observe  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, they  ar(  self  reliant,  still  pioneers 
at  heart,  proud  of  their  heritage,  devoted 
to  peace  and  pi  ogress.  If  the  Image  of  the 
United  States  li  the  World  Is  very  dlflerent 
to  this.  It  Is  because  these  normal  Americans 
are  so  unnewsworthy  as  far  as  the  mass  media 
and  major  newspapers  are  concerned.  But 
Senator  Dlrksen  who  embodied  these  quali- 
ties, because  of  his  leadership,  personality 
and  eloquence,  was  always  newsworthy  and 
It  was  natural  for  him  to  support  a  land 
and  people  from  which  many  of  these  Ideals 
had  sprung,  whl  ;h  was  doing  Its  level  best  to 
live  by  them  tod  ly  In  a  region  In  which  these 
Ideals  were  rej  feted  and  spurned,  which 
even  whilst  und(  r  bloody  siege  was  beginning 
once  against  to  nake  a  unique  contribution 
to  the  betterme  n  of  mankind. 

No  wonder  th£  t  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can opinion  for  which  Dlrksen  often  spoke 
supported  the  r  ghtlng  of  a  historic  wrong 
In  1948;  rejected  a  discredited  opportunistic 
policy  which  hal  permitted  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion to  establish  bridgeheads  In  the  Middle 
East  after  their  ( Uents  were  defeated  In  1956. 
No  wonder  that  1  le  favoured  the  new  policies, 
of  which  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  was 
such  an  importait  architect  to  maintain  the 
1967  cease  Are  iltuatlon  until  It  could  be 
superceded  by  a  true  and  lasting  peace.  Sen- 
ator   Dlrksen    asiured   them   the    bipartisan 
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.support  required  for  the  effective  continuity. 
He  was  convinced  that  American  Interest 
demanded  denial  of  success  to  Soviet  Impe- 
rialism, to  tyrannical  military  dictatorships, 
to  those  whose  minds  were  set  on  mass  mur- 
der and  the  denial  of  those  same  rights  of 
self-determination.  Independence  and  free- 
dom to  others  which  they  claimed  for  them- 
selves. In  1967  Israel  had  shown  that  It  could 
defend  not  only  itself  but  also  the  Interests 
of  all  who  love  freedom  In  the  Middle  East. 
By  their  own  unaided  efforts  against  great 
odds  they  had  saved  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Congress  from  having 
to  make  an  almost  Impossibly  dlflBcult  de- 
cision. No  wonder  that  the  Senator  felt  that 
Israel  should  receive  the  military  aid  and 
economic  and  diplomatic  support,  to  assure 
Its  defence,  to  prevent  war,  and  give  the 
attainment  of  peace  a  chance,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  a  situation  arising  where  the  U.S. 
Government  might  be  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  making  the  same  agonising  decision 
they  had  only  so  recently  been  enabled  so 
narrowly  to  avoid. 

Yet  Dlrksen  realised  Israel  had  much  more 
to  offer  to  the  world  than  a  demonstration  of 
the  power  of  free  men  defending  their  lives 
and  liberty.  He  watched  Israel's  cooperation 
with  the  developing  nations  of  Africa,  Asia 
and  Latin  America,  the  alternative  this  of- 
fered to  the  panaceas  promised  by  the  Soviets 
and  the  Chinese.  He  watched  their  experi- 
mentation In  making  the  desert  bloom,  of 
desalting  sea  water,  frontiers  that  had  to  be 
conquered  and  conquered  quickly  If  the 
calamity  of  mass  starvation  was  not  to  engulf 
the  world.  He  saw  the  efforts  to  harness  solar 
energy  to  man's  service,  to  find  social  forms 
and  cultural  expressions  acceptable  to  men 
who  brought  with  them  the  ways  of  life  of 
the  100  lands  from  which  they  had  come  to 
Israel.  Could  It  be  that  another  great  boon 
could  come  to  mankind  from  Israel,  the  cure 
of  cancer?  And  so^  before  he  was  himself 
struck  down  by  tills  dread  disease  he  singled 
out  the  Welzmann  Institute  and  its  Cancer 
Research  for  Ills  particular  project.  Here  the 
bi-annual  Rehovoth  Conferences  of  piolltlcal 
leaders  and  scientists  of  how  to  make  science 
serve  rapid  progress  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries are  held.  Here  promising  scientists  from 
the  world  over  are  brought  to  study  and  re- 
turn to  their  countries  with  the  keys  to  their 
progress.  Here  the  use  of  isotopes  is  studied  In 
medicine.  In  agriculture,  and  In  the  exploita- 
tion of  ground  water.  Here  advances  were 
being  made  towards  the  discovery  of  the 
secrets  of  life  and  its  enemies  such  as  old 
age  and  cancer.  He  could  not  have  chosen 
anything  more  worth  while  to  support  In 
Israel  for  the  Welzmann  Institute  is  serving 
all  mankind.  And  neither  could  you  ladles 
and  gentlemen  assembled  here.  And  for  this  I 
congratulate  you  and  I  thank  you. 

Speech  op  the  Honorable  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg 

Mr.  Crown,  Mr.  Kupclnet,  Your  Excellency 
the  Counsel  General.  Mrs.  Dlrksen  and  Rab- 
bis  and    guests,    ladles   and   gentlemen: 

I  should  Uke  to  address  my  first  comments 
to  Mrs.  Dlrksen.  Luella,  when  we  planned 
this  affair  and  I  was  Invited  to  come,  your 
husband  was  very  much  alive.  And  we  looked 
forward  to  this  occasion  as  a  fine  celebra- 
tion where  old  friends  would  get  together 
and  share  the  pleasure  of  his  and  your  com- 
pany in  a  cause  to  which  he  was  dedicated 
and  to  which  this  very  fine  audience  of 
friends  of  yours  and  his  would  gather  to- 
gether to  really  thank  him  for  all  that  he 
has  done  as  the  Chairman  has  said  in  the 
Congress  for  this  State  which  means  so  much 
to  the  Jewish  people  and  to  all  freedom- 
loving  people. 

Now  he  is  not  with  us.  It  Is  very  hard 
to  believe  that  he  Is  not  with  us.  You 
and  I  were  talking  before  as  we  gathered 
at  a  dinner  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  where 
Dorothy  and  I  and  you  and  Everett  were  at 
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the  German  Embassy  in  Washington  at  u 
festive  occasion  and  we  visited  together 
Now,  it  would  not  be  In  keeping  with  Everett 
Dirksen's  spirit  for  us  to  make  a  memorial 
out  of  this  occasion.  You  and  I  agreed  about 
that  earlier  this  evening.  If  there  ever  was  a 
happy  warrior,  it  was  Everett  Dlrksen.  I; 
there  ever  was  a  man  who  loved  life,  it 
was  Everett  Dlrksen  and  we  shall  not  make 
a  memorial  out  of  this  affair.  Rather  it 
win  be  an  occasion  for  happy  reminiscence 
about  this  wonderful  man,  great  friend,  out- 
standing American,  great  friend  of  Israel  s!» 
that  you  can  carry  with  you  a  feeling  oi 
how  high  our  regard  was  for  him  and  may- 
be that  is  the  best  thing  any  of  us  can 
leave  to  our  families  when  the  inevitable 
happens  to  all  of  us. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  this  audience  .i 
few  reminiscences  about  Everett  Dlrksen.  I 
knew  him  for  quite  a  long  time  as  some  oi 
you  know  and  I  was  the  beneficiary  verv 
much  of  great  acts  of  friendship  on  his 
part — acts  of  friendship  which  were  very 
characteristic  about  the  man.  I  would  like  to 
relat«  a  few  of  them  and  then  I'd  like  to  point 
up  the  unique  role  that  he  has  played  in  our 
body  politic. 

When  President  Kennedy  asked  me  to  as- 
sume the  office  of  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  flrsi 
thing  that  you  are  supposed  to  do  Is  to  make 
sure  that  Congress  will  confirm  your  appoint- 
ment and  therefore  what  you  do  Is  you  Im- 
mediately get  In  touch  with  the  important 
people  In  the  Congress.  Tliat  is  what  you  are 
supposed  to  do  by  the  Congressional  advisors 
of  the  President.  I  was  a  new  Secretary  oi 
Labor.  I  was  about  to  do  it  but  I  did  not  have 
time  to  do  It,  because  the  very  first  telephone 
call  I  received  after  my  appointment  wa.b 
announced  on  the  Georgetown  steps  in  Sep- 
tember of  1980,  was  from  Senator  Dlrksen 
who  called  me,  congratulated  me  and  said. 
"Would  It  be  convenient  for  you  to  come  to 
my  office  to  have  lunch  with  me  tomorrow. 
And,  of  course,  when  the  high-ranking  Sen- 
ator says  would  it  be  convenient  It's  like  a 
command  performance  for  a  queen  or  presi- 
dent. You  say.  certainly.  By  the  way  my 
Democratic  friend  had  not  yet  called,  al- 
though I  had  campaigned  for  him  very 
vigorously  as  Jack  Arvey  knows. 

I  came  to  the  Senator's  office  and  found 
to  my  surprise  there  was  gathered  together 
In  his  office  all  of  the  Republican  members 
of  the  Senate-Labor  Committee,  of  which 
Senator  Dlrksen  was  the  ranking  member 
We  had  a  very  convivial  lunch  with  all 
that  helps  make  a  lunch  convivial.  You  would 
expect  that  In  Everett's  office.  We  had  no 
speeches.  We  Just  sat  there  with  all  of  the 
Senator  Republican  colleagues  and  at  the 
very  end  Just  as  we  were  about  to  break  up, 
as  though  It  was  an  afterthought.  Senator 
Dlrksen  got  up  and  said,  "Well,  gentlemen. 
I  Just  forgot  something."  He  said,  "Arthur 
Goldberg  has  been  n.y  friend  for  twenty-five 
years.'  Then  he  looked  around  and  said. 
"Need  I  say  more." 
Then  the  lunch  was  adjourned. 
The  second  bit  of  reminiscence  I  would 
like  to  point  out  is  on  that  occasion  when 
my  nomination  was  reported  out  as  on  the 
Senate-Judiciary  Committee  unanimously, 
an  art  which  seems  to  have  been  lost  these 
days.  I  found  the  normal  course  under  those 
circumstances,  since  it  was  submitted  by 
a  Democratic  President,  is  for  the  Chairmaii 
of  the  committee,  or  the  Chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  who  Is  our  friend  at  that 
time,  Estes  Kefauver,  to  report  out  the  nom- 
ination to  the  Senate.  But,  without  any 
consultation  ^ith  me  but  to  my  great 
pleasure  and  gratification,  my  nomination 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  by  Senator  Dlrk- 
sen which  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  my  nomination  by  the  Senate,  also 
confirmed  unanimously. 

And  then  there  Is  a  third  reminiscence 
My  wife  and  I,  like  many  In  this  audience, 
give    an    annual    Seder.    And    I    remember, 
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Luella,  you  remember  too,  when  Dorothy  and 
I  bad  a  Seder  and  we  invited  our  two  Sena- 
tors— Senator  Dlrksen  and  Senator  Douglas 
among  other  friends.  It  Is  our  custom  to 
sing  songs  which  Is  the  tradition  of  con- 
ducting a  Seder  to  sing  srngs.  All  kinds 
of  songs  at  the  Seder,  not  only  the  tradi- 
tional liturgy,  but  anything  that  anyone 
wants  to  sing.  Well,  having  represented  the 
labor  movement  for  a  long  time,  among  the 
songs  that  we  traditionally  sing  at  our  Seder 
are  songs  that  come  out  of  the  labor  move- 
ment from  the  songbook  that  Is  published 
by  the  AFL-CIO.  I  wondered  about  how  that 
would  do  with  Everett,  who  at  that  time 
was  having  a  few  problems  with  the  APL- 
CIO.  So  we  went  out  and  bought  another 
songbook  and  at  that  particular  Seder  we 
alternated  songs — from  the  NAM  songbook 
and  from  the  APL-CIO  songbook.  And  we 
had,  as  you  will  recall,  Luella,  a  very  fine 
time  Indeed. 

Now.  Senator  Dlrksei.  embodied  something 
very  Important  In  American  life.  He  was  not 
only  a  very  congenial  man,  with  no  malice 
In  his  system  toward  anyone.  He  had  great 
friends  Uke  myself  who  differed  with  him  on 
many  Issues,  but  he  was  also  a  man  who 
understood  the  Important  role  and  limita- 
tions of  the  opposition  In  American  political 
life. 

Now,  it  Is  extremely  important  that  the 
role  of  an  opposition  and  the  limitations  of 
an  opposition  both  be  preserved  If  we  are  to 
have  a  healthy  democratic  country.  And 
sometimes  people  forget  this. 

I  am  a  great  believer  In  an  opposition.  Of 
course,  I  like  to  be  In  the  majority  party  but 
I  am  a  great  believer  that  It  is  extremely 
healthy  for  a  country  and  for  the  adminis- 
tration In  power  to  have  a  strong  vigorous, 
articulate  and  determined  opposition.  Ever- 
ett Dlrksen  played  that  role  In  two  admin- 
istrations— Democratic  administration  that 
I  had  to  do  with,  and  It  was  a  very  Impor- 
tant role  Indeed  because  the  party  In  power 
is  not  always  right.  And  a  party  In  power 
needs  to  be  reminded  that  in  our  country, 
happily  a  country  that  Is  a  two-party  sys- 
tem, that  m  the  opposition  there  Is  a  re- 
pository of  knowledge  and  understanding 
and  suggestions  and  Ideas  which  the  majority 
party  and  the  administration  power  may 
sometimes  be  deficient  In.  And,  therefore. 
If  we  watch  the  show  on  television,  and  it 
often  was  a  great  show  Indeed — Kup,  I  think 
you  will  agree,  the  Senator's  show — you  had 
a  man  who  understood  that  whatever  his 
personal  relations  were  with  the  Presidents, 
he  had  a  role  to  play  In  representing  the  op- 
position viewpoint. 

The  Senator  also  knew  what  the  limita- 
tions were  on  opposition  and  there  is  one 
paramount  rule  about  what  the  essential 
limitation  is  and  that  Is  that  the  country 
comes  before  political  parties. 

And  I  would  carry  that  even  further,  and 
am  afraid  to  do  this  in  front  of  Colonel 
Arvey's  presence,  but  the  country  comes  be- 
fore political  parties,  the  state  comes  before 
political  pturtles,  the  city  comes  before  pollt- 
ictil  parties.  We  are  Americans  first.  That's 
our  first  loyalty.  A  loyalty  to  a  political  party 
comes  second,  and  Everett  Dlrksen  under- 
stood that.  I  knew  that  when  I  was  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  I  could  always  come  to 
Everett  Dlrksen  and  tell  him  frankly  what 
the  problems  of  the  country  were,  and  I  knew 
that  he  would  either  agree  or  disagree  and 
his  agreement  or  disagreement  would  be 
fundamentally  based  ultimately  on  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  best  Interest  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  I  might  not  agree,  as  I  said  I 
often  did  not,  but  I  never  had  any  doubt 
that  that  was  the  basis  upwn  which  he  made 
his  decision  as  to  the  role  that  he  ought  to 
occupy. 

I  can  tell  you  very  frankly  that  the  two 
Democratic  Presidents  under  whom  I  served 
had  the  greatest  amount  of  aSection  for  him 
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and  sometimes  I  wonder  whether  he  didn't 
feel  that  he  could  play  a  better  role  under 
the  two  Democratic  Presidents  than  under 
a  Republican  President.  But  perhape  a  new 
Republican  President  had  to  get  the  full 
measure  of  what  type  of  man  Everett  Dirltsen 
was. 

Now,  he's  being  honored  in  a  very  great 
cause — a  cause  of  a  great  scientific  educa- 
tional institution  In  Israel.  Israel  could  not 
be  the  country  that  it  Is  If  high  In  the  list 
of  priorities  there  was  not  the  fact  that  It 
had  to  develop  great  institutions  of  educa- 
tion and  knowledge  and  research — great  uni- 
versities   and    a    great    scientific    institute 
named  after  the  beloved  Chalm  Welzmann. 
Last  year  my   wife   and   I   had   the  great 
honor  of  going  to  Israel  for  the  50th  Anni- 
versary of  Hebrew  University,  and  I  thought 
back  as  I  stood  on  Mt.  Scopus  that  that  Uni- 
versity was  established  at  the  time  the  guns 
were  still  firing  In  World  War  I.  And  when 
the   concept  that  there   could   be   a   Jewish 
State  seemed  like  a  concept  utterly  lacking 
In  reality,  those  who  were  working  towards 
the  establishment  started  this  to  be  the  su- 
preme act  of  realism;  that  they  should,  even 
though   poor.   Impoverished   and   lacking   in 
support,  create  a  great  university.  And  It  Is 
quite   Interesting   that   here  before   the   es- 
tablishment of   the   Jewish   State,   25   years 
ago,  it  was  conceived  in  Rehovoth  that  there 
ought   to  be  a  great  scientific   Institute   to 
contribute    not   solely,   or   Indeed   even   pri- 
marily, to  the  problems   of  Israel  but  that 
Israel  could  be  the  type  of  country  that  had 
an  Institution  devoted  to  scientific  research 
which   could    benefit   all   of   mankind.    And 
this   Is   what   the   Welzmann   Institute   has 
done  and  now  I  think   the  embodiment  of 
that  supreme  realism   is  the  fact  that  one 
of  our  great  Americans,  a  great  scientist  of 
world-renowned    who    has    contributed    so 
much   to   the  alleviation  of   disease   for  all 
people  everywhere   has   assumed   the   Presi- 
dency   of    the    Welzmann    Institute    in    Dr. 
Sabln. 

Israel  has  great  problems.  This  Is  not  the 
occasion  to  talk  about  them.  It  has  the  prob- 
lem of  survival — a  problem  which  every  na- 
tion must  put  first  in  all  of  its  priorities.  But 
I  am  sure  were  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel 
here  today,  she  would  strongly  second  what 
I  say  to  you — that  all  of  the  priorities  of  this 
country  have  to  be  met.  There  Is  no  single 
priority  which  cannot  be  met.  All  of  them 
have  to  be  met  If  this  country  Is  to  be  the 
type  of  country  that  It  must  be  and  stand 
as  a  symbol  of  a  democratic  country  dedi- 
cated to  all  of  the  great  Ideals  and  above  all 
the  great  Ideal  that  if  there  is  to  be  peace  It 
will  be  founded  on  the  quality  of  its  society. 
I  am  personally  very  pleased,  Luella,  that 
Everett's  name  will  be  linked  with  this  very 
distinguished  and  fine  Institution.  I  know 
that  you  would  want  it  so  and  those  of  us 
who  were  his  friends  and  are  your  friends 
want  it  so,  too. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Remarks  of  Dr.  Albert  B.  Sabin,  Preshjent- 

ELECT     or     THE      WEIZMANN      iNSill'UTt      OF 

Science 

I  look  forward  to  my  new  Job  as  President 
of  the  Welzmann  Institute  because  I  see  In 
It  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  the  ful- 
fillment of  Welzmann's  original  goals  to 
serve  Israel,  to  serve  science,  and  to  serve 
humanity. 

Welzmann's  vision  Included  not  only  a 
retvirn  of  Jews  to  their  ancestral  home  after 
19  centuries  of  frequently  tragic  exile  but 
also  the  creation  in  the  reborn  nation  of  a 
culture  and  scientific  tradition  that  hope- 
fully would  achieve  something  more  than 
the  fulfillment  of  Its  own  needs.  In  biblical 
times  the  tiny  land  of  Israel  with  Its  teachers 
and  prophets  contributed  cultural  and  re- 
ligious concepts  that  had  an  Influence  far 
beyond  Its  borders  on  the  people  who  em- 
braced Christianity   and  Islam.   In   modern 
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tlmea  science  Is  the  fore*  that  has  the  great- 
est potential  for  Influencing  the  shape  of 
things  to  come.  The  great  economic  progress 
of  the  past  In  the  U.S.A.  and  other  economi- 
cally advanced  countries  was  based  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
sources. Economic  progress  In  the  future 
must  depend  more  and  more  on  science  as 
the  most  Important  resource.  Good  science 
should  be  supjaorted  by  all  wherever  this 
Important  resotirce  needs  help — and  the 
Weizmann  Institute  Is  general  acknowledged 
by  those  who  are  competent  to  Judge  as  a 
unique  and  outstanding  scientific  resource 
not  only  of  Israel  but  of  the  world. 

The  Welzmann  Institute,  like  all  other 
great  achievements  In  Israel,  was  built  on 
faith— the  faith  that  the  men  who  came 
to  work  there  would  bring  It  the  eminence 
it  has  achieved— and  the  faith  that  the  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  that  had  to  be  bor- 
rowed to  make  It  the  excellent  scientific 
resource  It  has  come  to  be  would  ultimate- 
ly be  provided  not  only  by  the  Jews  of  the 
world  but  also  by  others  who  will  benefit 
from  the  new  knowledge  that  the  Welzmann 
Institute  has  already  created  and  will  con- 
tinue to  create.  The  Welzmann  Institute  Is  in 
great  need  not  only  of  support  for  Its  regu- 
lar operating  expenses,  which  are  already 
in  excess  of  10  million  dollars  per  annum, 
but  also  for  the  repayment  of  the  30  million 
dollar  debt  on  which  Interest  Is  now  being 
paid  annually.  I  have  faith  that  the  dedi- 
cated friends  of  the  Welzmann  Institute 
throughout  the  world  will  be  even  more  gen- 
erous In  the  future  than  they  have  been  In 
the  past. 

During  my  stay  in  Rehovot  last  July,  bomb 
shelters  were  being  built  on  the  campus  of 
the  Welzmann  Institute.  To  me  this  was  sym- 
bolic of  Israel — work  for  the  best  without 
neglecting  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  If  Israel 
Is  now  living  In  a  precarious  balance  of  terror 
so  Is  the  rest  of  the  world.  Israel  Is  In  the 
process  of  creating  the  most  heroic  era  In 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  as  a  Jew  I  shall 
derive  a  very  deep  gratification  from  the  op- 
portunity that  I  shall  now  have  to  play  some 
small  direct  part  In  It.  Israel  Is  also  a  pilot 
plant  for  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
living  m  ever  greater  poverty  and  misery 
in  the  economically  undeveloped  countries 
of  the  world,  and  as  a  human  being  I  also 
look  forward  to  being  a  part  of  that  impor- 
tant enterprise.  And  I  hope  that  I  shall  live 
to  see  the  day  when  the  leaders  of  the  Arab 
governments  will  accept  a  sovereign  state  of 
Israel  In  their  midst  and  let  their  people 
work  together  with  the  people  of  Israel  for 
the  benefit  of  all  who  inhabit  this  historic 
region  of  the  world. 

Presentation    to    Mas.    Everett    McKinley 

DIRKSEN 

It  was  my  first  thought  to  use  these  mo- 
ments to  relate  a  few  personal  Incidents.  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  when  I  first  met  the 
Congressman  In  Washington  In  1941  shortly 
after  I  had  arrived  for  sixty  days'  govern- 
ment service.  The  sixty  days  matured  to 
nearly  six  years.  Throughout  I  received  at 
Congressman  Dirksen's  hands  understanding 
and  aid,  which  I  sorely  needed,  especially 
since  he  was  a  member  of  the  Sub -commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  which  concerned  It- 
self with  my  agency's  budget. 

Or.  I  could  dwell  on  a  critical  moment 
in  1962  when  following  excruciating  toll  In 
the  United  Nations  to  save  It  financially  and 
the  outlook  in  the  Senate  was  dreary.  I  ap- 
pealed Senator  Dlrksen.  as  a  heartsick  and 
discouraged  constituent  rather  than  a  pub- 
lic official.  One  should  read  and  reread  his 
eloquent  speech  endorsing  the  United  Na- 
tions bond  Issue  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  which  alone  won  the  day  and  made  a 
year's  work  a  pleasant  page  In  my  own  per- 
sonal history. 

Or,  I  could  refer  to  moments  only  last  fall 
when  behind  the  scenes,  his  persistence  as- 
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surod  Oeneral  Moshe  Daffcn's  meeting  with 
Presldent-Elect  Nlzon.  When  I  conveyed  the 
General's  appfedatlon  to  the  Senator,  he 
told  me  that  all  he  would  like  to  have  hap- 
pen la  to  be  able  to  visit  the  OenenU  In  Jeru- 
salem soon — a  hope  which  be  never  realized. 

Or,  I  could  fill  several  times  my  quota  of 
minutes  In  doqansentlng  the  Incidents  when 
he  Ignored  all  and  sundry  political  consid- 
erations to  coifie  to  the  support  of  Israel  as 
well  as  many  ctiuaes  In  which  our  people  had 
vital  Interests  here  and  abroad.  But  this 
record  needs  np  summary  at  my  hands.  If  It 
were  not  so,  wto  would  not  be  gathered  here 
tonight. 

How  good  It)  would  be  If  what  has  been 
said  and  whatjl  am  about  to  say  could  have 
been  spoken  iq  the  presence  of  that  unusual, 
personable  an4  powerful  leader  of  our  day, 
the  late  Senatpr  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen. 
But,  in  tz^e  Jewish  tradition,  we  are  not  here 
to  mourn  a  lois  we  are  here  to  give  thanks 
to  the  Almighty  for  the  years  that  He  gave 
us  with  our  friend,  counselor  and  leader.  It 
is  In  this  splrtf  I  would  make  this  presenta- 
tion. 

Tonight  we  entwine  two  names  of  history — 
Chalm  Welzmjaan  and  Everett  McKlnley 
Dlrksen.  The  scientist  who  traveled  from 
obscurity  In  tl^  lltUe  stetl  of  Motel  in  Rus- 
sia to  Join  thei  political  struggle  of  Zionism 
and  then  as  representative  of  a  political  ml- 
Aorlt]  .to  emerge  as  the  first  President  of 
Israelratberebyl  helping  to  unite  a  small  and 
struggling  nation.  And  the  man  from  an- 
other small  to*n  who  traveled  from  the  ob- 
scurity of  Peklu.  Illinois  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  Senate  In  Washington.  D.C.  where  he 
emerged  In  critical  days  as  the  Senate  mi- 
nority leader  to  help  unite  the  varied  peoples 
of  this  most  powerful  nation  In  the  world. 

One  was  first:  a  deeply  committed  Jew  with 
an  overwhelmSng  love  for  science,  a  devo- 
tion which  he  ^bllmated  to  enter  the  brawl- 
ing, contentloiis  and,  at  times,  bitter  strug- 
gle with  and  a^ong  his  fellow  Jews  and  the 
world  at  large  ;  seeking  an  age  old  dream — a 
national  Jewisk  homeland. 

The  other,  bv  his  own  admission  a  coun- 
try boy.  with  love  of  drama  and  of  words, 
who  forsook  thfc  comfort  of  his  environment 
for  the  brawllo^,  contentious  and  sometimes 
bitter  struggle^  of  political  life  In  our  em- 
battled nation.; 

I  knew  both  imen  In  their  lesser  as  well  as 
greater  momeqtB.  Above  all,  they  had  one 
trait  In  common — they  put  love  of  nation 
and  ideals  abow  their  own  personal  feelings. 
There  was  a  dignity  and  a  majesty  as  each 
rose  time  and  kgaln  above  nsurow  partisan- 
ship to  superi  patriotism.  Smaller  minds 
challenged  ea(h  In  turn  because  they 
changed  their  j  positions  on  occasions,  but 
history  will  acl|nowledge  that  what  they  did 
was  in  the  interest  of  a  greater  good.  Only 
narrow,  self-cef tered  and  fearful  men  stand 
pat  Irrespectivd  of  the  changes  about  them. 
Big  and  courageous  men  can  forget  their  own 
portraits  loag  enough  to  place  the  nation 
and  the  peoplei  they  serve  alx>ve  self. 

When  we  recall  the  compatabUlty  of  a 
Republican  minority  leader  with  Democratic 
as  well  as  Republican  Presidents;  when  we 
recall  the  niunferous  times  when  a  Republi- 
can minority  leader  made  possible  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  program,  it  should  l>e 
with  the  reverence  accorded  a  stalwart  and 
honorable  oppokient  who  forgot  partisan  ad- 
vantage in  the  ^terest  of  the  nation's  hopes 
and  its  needs.    | 

Oh.  how  mu(^h  this  reminds  me  of  Chaim 
Weizm&nn's  m(^ment  of  trial  at  the  birth  of 
a  State,  an  ideit  to  which  he  had  given  his 
life  and  his  heblth  only  to  see  his  political 
opponent  of  m^ny  years  take  over  the  helm, 
en  with  unbelievable  anguish 
the  oSer  of  the  ceremonial 
idency  that  would  effectively 
sideline  Welzmknn  In  the  declining  years  of 
his  life.  At  that  poignant  moment  when  Welz- 
mann  accepted,  David  Ben-Ourion  uttered  a 
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sentiment  that  was  In  the  hearts  of  most  Is- 
raelis and  Jews  all  over  the  world: 

"I  doubt  whether  the  Presidency  la  neces- 
sary to  Dr.  Weizmann,  but  the  Presidency  of 
Dr.  Weiznumn  is  a  moral  necessity  for  the 
State  of  Israel." 

Mrs.  Dirksen,  as  we  present  to  you  this 
evidence  of  the  action  taken  to  eternally  en- 
shrine the  name  of  your  late  husband  in  the 
Institute  that  bears  a  hallowed  name  In  Is- 
rael, we  are  conscious  of  a  sotiifcring  parallel. 
We  doubt  that  the  minority  leadership  was 
necessary  to  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen.  but 
It  was  a  vital  necessity  to  keep  a  sense  of 
balance  and  sanity  in  the  midst  of  divisive, 
shrill  and  bitter  challenges  and  partisanship 
In  our  beloved  nation.  No  one  can  equate  our 
loss  with  yours — but  we.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, Americans  all,  will  miss  his  quiet- 
ing and  eloquent  optimism  and  his  unique 
and  unforgettable  capacity  to  rise  above  per- 
sonal and  partisan  consideration  to  help 
"hieal  the  wounds  of  a  nation"  and  to  bring 
It  closer  to  its  true  destiny. 

How  appropriate  to  our  recollection  of  him 
are  the  words  of  Lord  Byron:  "Immortal, 
though  no  more;   though  fallen,  great!" 
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NATIONAL  BUSINESS  WOMEN'S 
WEEK 


HON.  L  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OP    NORTH    CABOLrNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
women  gained  the  right  to  vote,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs  has  worked 
steadily  to  expand  the  role  of  women  in 
all  segments  of  our  national  life.  It  is 
with  particular  pride  and  pleasure  that  I 
salute  this  fine  group  as  the  Nation  once 
again  celebrates  National  Business 
Women's  Week. 

This  annual  observance  gives  all  of  us 
an  opportunity  to  salute  anew  the  mil- 
lions of  women  in  our  national  labor 
force  and  calls  attention  to  the  increas- 
ingly important  role  being  played  by 
women  in  all  fields  of  endeavor  today. 
Due  to  the  increase  in  life  span,  decrease 
in  time  required  for  home  and  child  care, 
economic  independence,  women  now 
have  the  time  and  desire  to  use  their 
abilities  and  capacities  to  their  maximum 
potential.  And  our  Nation  needs  women 
to  be  involved  in  all  segments  of  our 
national  life. 

Only  when  we  recognize  that  women 
comprise  a  third  of  today's  labor  force 
and  that  most  of  the  increase  has  oc- 
curred since  World  War  n,  can  we  real- 
ize the  tremendous  advances  women  have 
made  in  every  segment  of  our  society. 
The  doors  to  every  profession  have  been 
opened  to  women  in  recent  years,  largely 
through  their  own  determined  efforts. 
Today,  women  doctors,  lawyers,  scien- 
tists, and  business  executives  are  making 
lasting  contributions  in  their  respective 
fields.  At  the  same  time,  organizations 
such  as  the  National  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs — 
B.  &  P.W. — still  perform  yeoman  service 
in  their  endeavors  to  elevate  the  status 
of  all  women. 

The  Federation  itself  has  an  impres- 
sive membership  of  more  than  180,000 
than  3,800  chapters  are  promoting  the 


district  in  the  United  States.  Its  more 
than  3.800  chapters  are  promoting  the 
interests  of  business  and  professional 
women  who  have  organized  to  extend 
opportunities  to  an  even  greater  number 
of  women  at  every  level.  Through  its 
scholarships  and  awards,  it  gives  many 
young  women  the  opportunity  to  fulfill 
their  ambitions  in  the  business  cmd  pro- 
fessional community.  The  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  understanding  which  the 
B.  &  P.W.  has  advanced  among  work- 
ing women  is  illustrative  of  what  can  be 
pccomplished  by  a  determined  organiza- 
tion with  a  worthwhile  purpose. 

The  Federation  has  an  outstanding 
national  program  calling  for  action  bene- 
ficial to  our  entire  Nation.  Its  interest 
extends  to  all  areas  of  national  concern, 
including  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol, conserving  human  and  natural  re- 
sources, improving  safety  conditions  on 
our  highways,  and  seeking  ways  to  pro- 
mote national  security  and  peace.  Ex- 
citing national  aims  are  strengthened  by 
local  activities.  To  the  individual,  the 
organization  offers  encouragement  to 
seek  new  channels  of  expression,  needed 
information  and  sincere  fellowship. 

More  and  more,  we  are  being  made 
aware  of  the  important  contributions 
made  to  our  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  to  our  Nation's  economy, 
to  our  own  local  communities  and  to  the 
private  business  world  by  the  American 
woman.  She  is  meeting  our  Nation's 
manpower  shortages  and  offering  a  new- 
dignity  to  the  affairs  of  this  country  by 
her  inspiring  presence,  her  dependability, 
and  her  many  worthwhile  contributions 
and  activities. 

The  aims  and  ideals  of  career  women 
everywhere,  including  such  areas  as  equal 
employment  opportunity,  uniform  taxa- 
tion, and  retirement  laws,  and  equitable 
jury  representation,  are  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  precepts  and  traditions  of 
our  American  democratic  society.  I  am 
proud  to  acknowledge  the  endeavors  of 
these  courageous  women  especially  in  my 
own  congressional  district  and  through- 
out North  Carolina  as  we  celebrate  Na- 
tional Business  Women's  Week  and  urge 
all  concerned  citizens  from  every  strata 
of  our  society  to  give  support  and  recog- 
nition to  their  worthwhile  cause. 


October  2S,  1969 
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POSSIBLE  FLAW  IN  H.R.  14195 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  mrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  statements 
made  by  my  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ryan)  calling  attention  to  b  possi- 
ble fiaw  in  H.R.  14195  with  regard  to  the 
institution  of  a  contest  by  one  who  has 
been  wrongfully  kept  off  the  ballot  in 
a  State  where  there  is  no  write-in  pro- 
cedure under  State  law. 

This  potential  fiaw  could  undoubtedly 
have  been  taken  care  of  readily  by  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  but  no  such 
amendment  could  be  presented  under 


the  suspension  of  the  rules  procedure 
in  effect  here. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  significant 
and  complex  bill  as  this  one  should  be 
brought  up  under  a  rule,  so  that  i>erfect- 
ing  amendments  can  be  proposed  and 
considered. 

Accordhigly,  I  voted  'no"  on  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill. 


CHANGE  WITHIN  THE  UNCHANGING 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

DP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23.  1969 
Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  good  friend  Mr.  Tim  Paulsell  of  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Baylor  University.  Waco. 
Tex  During  their  recent  session  which 
incidentally  was  the  125th  annual  session 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  Abner  V.  Mc- 
Call,  president  of  Baylor  made  an  ad- 
dress which  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  times.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
President  McCall's  address: 

Change  Within  the  Unchanging 
(Address  by  Baylor  University  President 
Abner  V.McCall) 
chance  wn-HiN  the  unchanging 
We  are  beginning  the  125th  year  of  the  life 
Of  Baylor  University.  It  is  -he  custom  of  all 
men  to  resort  to  ceremony  to  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  certain  occasions.  We  put 
on  different  apparel,  gather  together,  solemn- 
ly march  about,  and  make  speeches  on  oUCh 
occasions.  Thus,  at  christenings,  weddings, 
mitltalons.  Inaugurations,  coronation,  com- 
mencements, and  other  such  Important 
events,  we  put  o  special  robes,  gather, 
march,  and  speak  In  order  to  say  to  our  fel- 
lows, "Stop  and  take  note.  This  is  an  ex- 
traordinary and  significant  occasion."  Por 
this  reason  we  have  marched  hither  in  these 
hot  black  robes  and  colorful  hoods.  So  pause 
and  take  note  at  this  the  beginning  of  the 
125th  year  of  the  life  of  Baylor  University. 

In  this  part  of  the  world,  Baylor  Is  com- 
paratively old:  and  some  say  that  she  Is  old 
fashioned.  Indeed,  the  basic  principles  for 
which  this  University  stands  are  old.  They 
were  proclaimed  clearly  about  2,000  years  ago 
but  Indeed  are  far  older  than  2,000  years. 
We  believe  they  are  eternal.  We  believe  that 
they  are  eternal  truths  which  existed  from 
the  beginning  and  are  related  to  the  eternal 
Creator  who  Is  the  same  yesterday,  today, 
and  tomorrow.  This  aspect  of  Baylor  Univer- 
sity Is  unchanging  and  Is  the  chief  reason 
that  this  University  was  established,  has 
operated  for  125  years,  and  will  continue  to 
operate  tomorrow. 

WE  BELIEVE  IN  A  PERSONAL  GOD 


We  believe  in  an  infinite,  eternal,  omni- 
potent, omniscient  Qod  as  revealed  In  His 
son  Jesus  Christ  through  Whom  we  are  of- 
fered salvation.  We  believe  In  a  personal 
God  who  created  man  uniquely  In  His  own 
image,  Who  has  an  Inalienable  and  infinite 
compassion  for  every  man,  and  in  Whose 
sight  man  Is  of  inestimable  value.  We  may 
study  the  history,  sociology,  economics, 
languages,  art,  anatomy,  and  psychology  of 
man,  but  man  Is  worth  studying  only  be- 
cause he  Is  specially  related  to  God.  We 
believe  that  God  has  a  purpose  and  a  will 
for  man  and  that  this  purpose  and  will  Is 
embodied  In  the  Great  Commandment  to 
worship  God  with  aU  thy  heart,  soul,  and 


mind,  and  to  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
We  believe  it  Is  the  divine  will  that  man  do 
Justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with 
God.  We  believe  there  is  a  divine  stamp 
on  personal  integrity,  morality,  and  responsi- 
bility, upon  respect,  compassion,  and  con- 
cern for  all  fellowmen,  upon  Justice,  cour- 
age and  freedom.  We  recognize  that  there 
must  be  a  constant  search  for  proper  and 
effective  implementation  of  these  with  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  thereon,  but  we  regard 
the  principles  as  Immutable. 

ETERNAL  UNCHANGING  TRUTHS 

We  know  that  there  are  many  In  the 
world  who  do  not  believe  In  our  God,  In  His 
special  concern  for  man,  in  man's  unique 
nature,  or  in  God's  purpose  and  will  for 
man.  We  know  that  many  in  our  time  have 
doubts  as  to  these  principles;  and  while  all 
these  matters  may  properly  be  discussed  at 
this  University,  this  University  was  estab- 
lished and  still  operates  on  the  basis  that 
these  are  not  open  questions  but  are  eternal 
and  unchanging  truths,  and  the  policies  of 
the  University  shall  not  vary  therefrom  nor 
the  University   cease  proclaiming   them. 

There  are  many  who  claim  that  there  are 
no  eternal  unchanging  truths,  that  such 
truths  are  relative  and  changing  with  the 
time,  place,  and  pet  pie;  and  that  all  ques- 
tions remain  forever  open,  and  the  search 
for  truth  on  every  point  is  endless.  They 
claim  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  uni- 
versity Is  to  seek  forever  for  the  truth  and 
that  no  restrictions  or  obstacles  should  ever 
be  placed  on  this  search. 

There  are  over  2,000  accredited  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  Junior  colleges,  four-year  liberal  arts 
colleges,  and  large  complex  universities. 
Some  are  public  and  tax-supported,  and 
others  are  private  and  Independent.  Some  of 
the  latter  are  secular,  and  others  are  church- 
related.  They  differ  vastly  in  philosophy  and 
program.  This  pluralism  is  in  accord  with 
our  traditional  freedom  in  every  area  of 
American  life.  In  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation, the  student  has  a  wide  and  varied 
field  from  which  to  select  a  school  compati- 
ble with  his  personal  philosophy  and  need. 
In  the  exercise  of  their  freedom,  Texas  Bap- 
tists have  established  and  operate  Baylor 
University  as  a  private,  Independent  de- 
nominational university  with  policies  and 
programs  whch  reflect  their  religious  tenets. 
Tliey  invite  those  in  fundamental  agree- 
ment to  come  to  teach  and  to  learn.  Those 
not  in  fundamental  agreement  should  ex- 
ercise their  freedom  by  selecting  one  of  the 
other  2,000  colleges  or  universities  in  ac- 
cord with  their  philosophy  and  need. 

PERSONAL     FREEDOM,     INTEGRITT,    AND     DlCNrTT 

In  the  Christian  religion,  certain  funda- 
mental truths  are  regarded  as  absolute,  and 
these  absolutes  place  restrictions  on  the 
search  for  truth  in  other  areas.  Our  recog- 
nition of  the  inalienable  right  of  man  to 
personal  freedom,  integrity,  and  dignity 
places  limits  upon  the  search  for  truth  in 
all  areas.  The  medical  researcher  In  his  search 
for  truth  is  not  permitted  to  experiment 
upon  human  beings.  We  denounced  the 
Nazis  for  doing  so.  The  police  official  in  seek- 
ing the  truth  concerning  a  violation  of  the 
law  is  not  perimtted  to  use  physical  or  psy- 
chological coercion  to  compel  the  accused  to 
speak  against  hlmseU.  The  right  of  man  to 
be  let  alone  In  his  own  home  and  in  his 
family  and  associations  without  unreason- 
able intrusions  and  invasions  is.  In  otir  cul- 
ture, accorded  a  greater  value  than  the  search 
for  truth.  This  University  subscribes  to  un- 
changing Christian  values  that  are  superior 
to  the  unrestricted  search  for  truth. 

Those  who  disagree  often  quote  our  Lord. 
"Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shaU 
make  vou  free."  This  is  a  quotation  Ufted 
out  of  context;  and  as  in  most  cases,  when 
removed  from  its  context,  has  a  much  differ- 


ent meaning.  The  full  text  is  found  in  the 
Goepel  of  John,  Chapter  8,  Verses  31-36: 

"Then  said  Jesus  to  those  Jews  which  be- 
lieved on  him,  'If  ye  continue  in  my  word, 
then  ye  are  my  disciples  Indeed; 

"  'And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free.' 

"Then  answered  him,  'We  be  Abraham's 
seed,  and  were  never  in  bondage  to  any  man: 
how  sayest  thou,  'Ye  shall  be  made  free'?' 

"Jesus  answered  them,  'Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you.  Whosoever  commltteth  sin  is  the 
servant  of  sin. 

"  'And  the  servant  abldeth  not  in  the  house 
for  ever:  but  the  Son  abldeth  ever.  If  the 
Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall 
be  free  Indeed.'  " 

Our  Lord  on  this  occasion  was  not  talking 
of  scientific  truth,  secular  truth  of  and  about 
the  world,  but  eternal  spiritual  truth  which 
frees  men  from  the  slavery  and  burden  of 
sin.  Certainly  knowledge  of  scientific  or  sec- 
ular truth  may  free  man  from  the  burdens 
of  ignorance  and  superstition  and  give  him 
power  over  nature  and  natural  forces  which 
may  give  him  freedom  from  certain  physical 
suffering  and  want.  But  the  history  of  man- 
kind contains  no  proof  that  scientific  or 
secular  knowledge  alone  makes  men  spiritu- 
ally or  politically  free  or  makes  them  ap- 
preciate freedom.  The  fine  scientific  educa- 
tion afforded  in  the  universities  in  Nazi 
Germany  and  Communist  Russia  equaled 
that  found  anywhere,  but  certainly  did  not 
bring  freedom  to  the  citizens  of  those  coun- 
tries. Truth  in  the  sense  of  knowledge  of 
facts  does  not  alone  make  men  Just,  merci- 
ful, or  compassionate.  It  does  not  make  them 
follow  In  the  word  of  Jesus. 


REAL    FREEDOM 

This  University  is  founded  on  the  belief 
that  only  the  truth  proclaimed  by  our  Lord 
gives  real  freedom  and  that  this  truth  is 
unchanging.  An  educational  program  that 
emphasizes  this  truth  we  believe  Is  ever  mod- 
ern and  ever  relevant  to  the  life  of  the  stu- 
dent in  the  university  and  outside  the  uni- 
versity in  the  future. 

It  has  been  often  said,  however,  that 
change  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  this  age 
and  that  the  rate  of  change  Is  ever  accelerat- 
ing. A  character  in  the  Negro  spiritual  musi- 
cal Green  Pastures  reported  to  the  Lord, 
"Everything  which  is  nailed  down  on  earth  Is 
coming  loose."  We  are  experiencing  an  ex- 
plosion of  scientific  knowledge.  As  much  has 
been  learned  about  the  physical  world  since 
World  War  II  as  was  learned  In  all  the  pre- 
ceding history  of  man.  The  instruments  for 
the  discovery,  collecting,  storing,  retrieving, 
and  communication  of  scientific  knowledge 
have  become  vastly  more  sophisticated  and 
effective.  The  total  sum  and  incredible  com- 
plexity of  discovered  facts  dwarfs  that  of  a 
generation  ago.  The  computer,  television,  re- 
corder, and  other  electronic  devices  are  rev- 
olutionizing the  "knowledge  industry."  In 
these  areEis  a  university  must  be  constantly 
changing  to  keep  pace.  The  faculty,  curricu- 
lum, facilities,  and  instruments  must  con- 
stantly change.  This  Is  a  costly  process  and 
grows  ever  more  costly  as  more  sp>eclallzed 
teachers  are  demanded  and  more  compli- 
cated equipment  Is  required.  Baylor  Univer- 
sity must  continue  to  be  flexible,  changing, 
and  progressive  In  these  areas. 

We  should  note,  however,  that  the  basic 
traditional  liberal  arts  courses  are  not  irrel- 
evant today.  The  courses  on  language  and 
literature  designed  to  teach  a  person  to  listen 
or  read  with  understanding  and  comprehen- 
sion and  to  speak  or  write  with  clarity  and 
force  are  Just  as  necessary  for  the  education 
of  a  free  man  today  as  in  the  days  of  Socrates. 
The  study  of  history  is  as  essential  to  the 
understanding  of  the  present  and  the  plan- 
ning of  the  future  as  It  was  a  century  ago. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  courses  in  econom- 
ics, political  science,  sociology,  psychology, 
biology,  geology,  art,  reUglon,  and  other  basic 
disciplines.  The  ability  to  gather  and  analyze 
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related  facts  and  draw  rational  conclusions 
tbwefrom  Is  still  a  prime  end  of  education 
and  Is  more  easentlal  to  effective  living  today 
than  ever  before.  Some  cinrent  demands  by 
student  groups  abd  others  that  theae  courses 
be  abandoned  In  favor  of  social  and  political 
involvement  and' activism  for  credit  are  self- 
defeating.  Mearlngful  and  effective  social 
and  political  inyolvement  in  the  long  run 
are  possible  only  for  those  projjerly  prepared 
with  the  basic  |>ackground  knowledge  and 
insights  and  the  jbaslc  skills  of  thinking  and 
communicating.  iThe  chief  contribution  to 
social  and  polltl^l  action  a  university  can 
make  is  the  preparation  of  its  students  by 
providing  them  with  the  basic  knowledge 
and  skills  requlfed  therefor.  The  function 
of  a  university  as  an  instrument  of  Immedi- 
ate social  or  political  action  is  secondary 
and  auxiliary  to  {the  basic  educational  pur- 
pose. This  Is  o^e  of  the  major  areas  of 
change  in  xiniverslty  programs  today,  and 
Baylor  Unlversltjl  must  keep  aware  of  such 
developments.  bt|t  we  should  keep  In  mind 
that  our  functloii  Is  primarily  to  oi>erate  an 
educational  Institution  with  order  and  de- 
liberation and  not  a  political  party  or  a 
social  action  moviment. 

THB    LrVTNO    TEACltEIl    REMAINS    INOISPENSABIJ; 

It  Should  also  1^  noted  that,  while  all  the 
new  and  rapidly  changing  educational  equip- 
ment will  produce  changes  in  the  educa- 
tional {>rocesse8,  the  combined  effect  of  all 
orthenl'Wlll  not  be  as  revolutloanry  in  edu- 
cation as  the  advetit  of  the  book.  The  printed 
book  was  and  silll  Is  the  teacher's  chief 
instrument.  Theot'etlcally,  the  book  and  all 
the  other  moder^  devices  and  facilities  to 
record  and  comnlunicate  knowledge  should 
make  the  teacher  superfluous;  but  It  has 
not  been  so.  I 

The  living  teacher  remains  indispensable 
to  effective  eduqatlon.  A  teacher  with  a 
genuine  human  cioncern  for  the  student  Is 
indispensable  to  stimulating  inspiration  and 
dedication  In  a  student.  Particularly  Ln  the 
field  of  spiritual  feternal  values,  computers, 
recorders,  and  otfcer  electronic  equipment 
cannot  replace  th^  dedicated,  compassionate 
Christian  teacher.  [While  this  University  must 
strive  to  provide  its  faculty  with  the  best 
of  such  modem  davlces,  let  us  keep  firmly  in 
mind  that  the  quality  of  our  educational 
program  will  continue  to  depend  upon  the 
quality  and  convljctlon  of  our  faculty,  and 
it  Is  here  we  shoi^d  continue  to  devote  our 
main  attention  apid  our  resources  in  the 
coming  years. 


GROW  A  FOREST  IN  3  YEARS 


HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

or    CKOBCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  \October  23.  1969 

Mr.  O'NEAL  o|  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  revolutionary  liew  concept  in  forestry 
Is  being  explorefl  in  Georgia,  and  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  is  spreading 
the  good  news  abound  the  world. 

Forestry  scientists  in  Georgia  have 
been  experimenting  with  a  new  method 
of  planting  syc£|more  trees  at  a  very 
close  spacing  an4  then  harvesting  crops 
of  sprouts  with  k  silage  cutter  every  2 
to  3  years.  Harvesting  trees  for  pulp- 
wood  every  2  to  s  years  as  compared  to 
the  present  20  lo  40  years  is  indeed 
revolutionary. 

This  new  systein  will  help  the  United 
States  and  othar  nations  meet  their 
growing  needs  fof  wood-based  products. 

Dean  A.  H.  Herrick  of  the  University 
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of  Georgia  School  of  Forest  Resources 
has  prepared  a  feature  article  on  the 
subject  for  distribution  by  USIA  to  pub- 
lications In  Latin  America,  the  Near 
East,  Europe,  and  Africa. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  most  inter- 
esting article  with  ray  colleagues: 
Orow  a  Forest  in  3  Years 
(By  A.  H.  Herrick) 
Harvesting  trees  for  pulpwood  every  two 
to  three  years — compared  to  the  present  20 
to  40  years — Is  a  revolutionary  new  concept 
being    explored    by    forestry    scientists    In 
Georgia. 

It  holds  promise  of  helping  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  meet  growing  needs 
for  timber,  pulp,  and  other  wood-based  prod- 
ucts. And  costs  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  new  system,  called  "silage  sycamore," 
consists  of  planting  sycamore  trees  at  a  very 
close  spacing  and  then  harvesting  crops  of 
sprouts  with  a  silage  cutter  every  two  to  three 
years.  Time  and  space  savings  are  compar- 
able to  conventional  wide-spaced  tree  plan- 
tations for  pulpwood  or  other  wood  products. 
And  higher  yields  of  wood  fiber  per  acre  of 
land  are  expected.  Trees  are  now  harvested 
for  pulpwood  every  20  to  40  years. 

Regeneration  of  forests  by  sprouts  Is  not 
new.  Willow  shoots  have  been  grown  for  bas- 
ket weaving  since  the  dawn  of  civilization. 
But  bulk  production  of  fiber  or  cellulose,  by 
harvesting  young  sprout  growth  of  trees, 
would  be  a  real  innovation.  What  we  need 
for  our  two-  or  three-year  forest  is  a  tree 
that  has  the  fiber  properties  sought  by  in- 
dustry to  make  reconstituted  products  such 
as  partlcleboard  and  paper. 

Ten  years  of  sycamore  studies  by  the  UJ3. 
Forest  Service  at  Athens,  Georgia,  proved  the 
great  versatility  of  that  species.  It  occurs 
naturaUy  in  all  states  east  of  the  Great 
Plains  except  Minnesota  and  grows  on  a  wide 
range  of  soils  and  sites.  Under  reasonably 
good  sunlight,  soil  and  moisture  conditions, 
sycamore  grows  fast.  It  sprouts  prollflcally 
from  a  low  stump  and  responds  well  to  fer- 
tilization. Then,  too.  It  has  relatively  few  In- 
sects and  disease  enemies  In  the  South. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  are  other  species  such 
as  sweetgum,  yellow-popular,  and  cotton- 
wood.  Even  boxelder  is  a  possibility  because 
of  Us  rapid  early  growth,  light  wood  color, 
seeding  characteristics,  and  possibilities  for 
direct  seeding.  But  sycamore  is  favored. 

In  the  beginning,  the  new  sycamore  forest 
should  be  planted  on  a  well-prepared  site  by 
using  seed,  seedlings  or  cuttings.  Use  of  cut- 
tings Is  particularly  attractive  since  genetic 
gains  are  realized  quickly;  superior  stock  can 
be  selected  in  one  or  two  years  and  repro- 
duced vegetatlvely. 

Mechanical  weed  control  and  cultivation 
Improve  survival  and  growth.  Repeated  crop- 
pings  will  require  fertilizer  applications,  and 
Intensive  management  may  call  for  Irriga- 
tion. Possibly  both  irrigation  and  fertiliza- 
tion can  be  accomplished  by  applying  dis- 
charges from  sewage  treatment  plants  to  the 
forest  crop. 

Fertilizers,  and  pesticides  if  necessary,  can 
be  applied  from  aircraft.  Likewise,  when  the 
product  to  be  manufactured  will  not  tolerate 
leaves,  an  aerial  spray  can  be  used  for  de- 
foliation during  the  growing  season.  It  would 
be  nice  to  do  all  the  harvesting  in  the  dor- 
mant season  when  the  leaves  have  fallen 
but  mills  need  supplies  of  chips  the  year 
around.  The  two-  or  three-year  forest  will 
replace  Itself  by  sprouting  after  each  harvest 
cutting. 

Sprout  stands  differ  from  annual  crops 
which  must  be  harvested  when  ripe  and  then 
stored.  The  sycamore  tree  silage  can  be  stored 
on  the  stump  for  one  or  more  years  when 
harvesting  needs  to  be  delayed  for  any 
reason. 

Experimentation  so  far  suggests  that  Ini- 
tial growing  space  should  equal  the  square 
of  as  many  feet  as  there  are  years  in  the  har- 
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vest  interval.  For  example.  In  a  planting  de- 
signed for  a  three-year  cutting  cycle,  the 
trees  would  be  given  nine  square  feet  (.837 
square  meters)  Initially.  The  close  spacings 
make  full  vise  of  the  site  almost  inunedlately. 
In  conventional  cuttings  at  elght-by-elght- 
foot  (a.4-by-2.4-meter)  or  wider  spacings, 
the  three  crowns  do  not  fully  shade  the 
ground  for  several  years. 

Two-year-old  rootstocks  In  a  nursery  plant- 
ing of  sycamore  placed  one  foot  (.3  meter) 
apart  in  four-foot  (1.2-meter)  rows  pro- 
duced an  average  of  more  than  17  tons  of 
one-year-old  sprouts  per  acre  (42  tons  per 
hectare) .  When  a  similar  planting  was  har- 
vested after  six  years,  only  a  few  of  the  trees 
had  died,  but  growth  was  drastically  reduced 
during  the  last  four  years.  At  the  end  of 
six  years,  42  tons  of  green  material  were  pro- 
duced per  acre  ( 104  per  hectare) .  This  equals 
seven  tons  or  a  respectable  2.3  cords  per 
acre  (17  tons  per  hectare)  per  year.  However, 
if  the  sprouts  had  been  harvested  each  year 
for  six  years,  the  total  yield  probably  would 
have  exceeded  100  tons  per  acre  (247  tons 
per  hectare)  or  about  two  and  a  half  times 
the  total  of  the  single  cutting. 

A  rig  like  a  forage  harvester  is  used  to  con- 
vert the  forest  of  sprouts  to  chips.  In  one 
pass,  the  machine  -evers  the  stem  three  or 
four  inches  (7.6  to  10  centimeters)  above  the 
ground,  chips  up  the  entire  miniature  tree, 
and  blows  the  "silage"  into  a  trailer  towed 
behind.  When  full,  the  trailer  is  hauled  to  a 
loading  dock  or  transport  terminal  for  dump- 
ing. Chips  are  either  stored  or  sent  to  the 
mill  for  processing. 

Foresters  are  not  the  only  ones  pleasantly 
surprised  with  sycamore  as  a  short-term 
wood  producer.  Pulp  and  paper  technologlLts 
have  been  amazed  to  discover  that  this  "up- 
start" of  the  timber  world  has  excellent 
characteristics  for  making  certain  types  of 
products.  Its  very  thin  bark  permits  use  of 
the  whole  tree  and  eliminates  the  cost  of  de- 
barking before  chemical  conversion. 

Fresh  samples  of  paper  made  from  un- 
beaten pulp  show  green  flecks  from  the  chlor- 
ophyll In  the  leaves  that  were  cooked  with 
wood  and  bark  just  as  the  sprouts  came  out 
of  the  silage  chopper.  Yet,  the  strength 
properties,  bleaching  qualities  and  printa- 
blUty  of  whole-tree  young  sycamore  sprouts 
command  the  respectful  attention  of  the 
paper  Industry. 

A  vast  variety  of  paper  products,  fiber- 
boards  and  hardboards  or  molded  articles 
for  building  and  other  purposes,  can  be  man- 
ufactured from  seedling-sprout  silage,  as  is 
now  being  done  from  wood  grown  the  con- 
ventional way.  Soon,  entire  wall  units  as 
well  as  floor  and  deck  units  for  homes  and 
other  small  buildings  may  be  molded  in 
pairs,  with  a  dead-air  space  In  between  to 
serve  as  insulation.  These  units  would  be 
light  in  weight  and  structurally  very  strong. 
The  wall  units  would  be  ready  to  receive 
completed  door  and  window  units.  Such 
biUldings  could  be  erected  quickly  at  low 
cost. 

With  the  silage  sycamore  concept,  some 
tremendous  cost  savings  in  wood  production 
can  be  expected.  Gains  are  accomplished  by 
cashing  in  on  both  biologic  and  economic 
principles.  Every  square  foot  of  growing 
space  is  used.  Yields  are  near  capacity,  and 
rotation:  (number  of  years  between  crops) 
are  minimized.  Consequently,  both  time  and 
space  are  conserved. 

Our  sprout  forest  continually  renews  it- 
self and  yields  heavy  crops,  thanks  to  close 
spacings  and  rapid  growth.  Rootstocks  not 
only  replace  the  newly-harvested  stems  by 
sprouting,  but  also  stimulate  new  growth 
by  giving  the  sprouts  carbohydrates  stored 
in  root  tissues.  Yields  per  acre  are  tremend- 
ous. The  young  stems  are  easy  to  harvest 
and  chip  with  fairly  simple  and  light  equip- 
ment. Ti.e  young  wood  is  relatively  uniform 
in  its  characteristics.  Bark  and  leaves  are 
not  considered  trash  In  the  manufacture  of 
some  products. 
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Maybe  the  young  forest  of  sprouts  wUl 
mass-produce  raw  material  for  mass-pro- 
duced housing  to  help  shelter  exploding  pop- 
ulations. What  about  the  other  two  necessi- 
ties of  life — clothing  and  food?  Rayon,  along 
with  other  chemical  converts,  may  also  be  an 
end  product  of  the  new  forest,  helping  to 
clothe  people  in  generations  to  come. 

Sugar,  molasses  and  yeast  can  also  be  de- 
rived from  wood.  They  could  help  considera- 
bly to  provide  the  world  with  vital  and  urg- 
ently needed  foods  and  proteins  at  low  cost. 


MAYOR  PAGE  AND  MAYOR  KNIGHT 
RECOMMEND  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
INCREASE 


HON.  JAMES  G.FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23,  1969 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday,  October  23,  1969, 
Mayor  Peter  Page  of  Bethel  Park,  chair- 
man of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Mayors  Association 
made  the  following  statement  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  re- 
garding an  increase  in  social  security. 
Mayor  Page  was  accompanied  by  Mayor 
William  Knight  of  Munhall,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Mayors  Associa- 
tion, and  Mr.  Leo  Kostman,  State 
solicitor. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  place  this  fine  state- 
ment in  the  Congressional  Record,  as  I 
believe  my  colleagues,  as  well  as  the 
American  people  will  find  it  interesting 
and  to  the  point: 
Wn^VR  D.  Mills, 

Chairman,  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, New  Rayburn  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Gentle»«en:  Today,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, the  United  States  is  taking  bold  strides 
in  many  areas — in  the  field  of  science.  In 
our  vast  space  programs,  in  our  changing 
system  of  attitudes  toward  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  Much  of  what  we  have  known 
as  our  "way  of  life"  is  severely  tested,  and 
in  some  instances,  is  being  found  Inadequate 
in  light  of  today's  needs.  Our  method  of  pro- 
visioning for,  and  administering  the  federal 
insurance  program  known  as  Social  Security 
is  one  such  area  of  inadequacy.  For  some  un- 
known reason,  we  still  treat  this  plan,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  a  publicly  operated, 
privately  funded  retirement  program,  as  if 
It  were  simply  another  governmental  dole, 
subject  to  the  application  of  minimal  con- 
cern and  political  expediency. 

I  think  it  Is  a  generally  recognized  fact 
that  partial  revisions  of  the  Social  Security 
program  can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  If  the 
plan  is  to  function  successfully  for  millions 
of  our  citizens  dependent  upon  its  benefits, 
a  total  re-structuring  must  take  place  with- 
out fxurther  delay.  The  following  data  sets 
forth  what  is  felt  could  be  certain  mean- 
ingful changes  in  the  basic  concept  of  the 
Law.  While  they  do  not  offer  a  Utopian  ap- 
proach to  the  problem,  consideration  of 
these  measures,  by  this  Committee,  should 
at  least  provide  a  basis  from  which  some 
answers  may  be  found. 

1.  An  immediate  increase  of  15%  in  exist- 
ing heneflts — There  is  Uttle  doubt  that  pres- 
ent benefits  levels  must  be  Increased.  Exist- 
ing payments,  in  most  cases,  fail  to  provide 
even  minimal  subsistence  standards.  It  is 
inconceivable  to  expect  25,000,000  people,  aU 
totally  dependent  upon  Social  Security  to 
exist  on  Incomes  at  or  near  the  poverty  lev- 
el. While  an  immediate  increase  of  15%  In 
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present  l)eneflt8  would  by  no  means  pro- 
vide a  complete  answer  to  the  problem.  It 
would  at  le«8t  offer  a  more  responsible  ap- 
proach to  this  need. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of 
Mayors,  the  people  it  represents,  and  our 
Nation's  citizens  who  now  receive  Social  Se- 
curity recognize  that  a  15%  increase  In 
existing  benefits  is  necessary  now.  They  do 
not  concur  with  the  administration  restric- 
tive celling  of  10%.  They  do  not  agree  that 
such  an  increase  will  add  to  Inflationary 
pressures.  These  people  are  totally  disap- 
pointed and  thoroughly  confused  by  the 
President's  recent  pronouncement  that  he 
would  veto  any  Increase  in  excess  of  lOr'r. 
They  feel,  as  do  many  of  our  country's 
leading  economists  and  Social  experts,  that 
a  Federally-enforced  poverty  level  cannot  be 
tolerated.  They  feel,  and  rightly  so,  that  a 
15%  Increase  will  not  grant  to  each  recipient 
an  excess  of  disposable  income;  rather,  It 
win  serve  to  bring  their  meager  existence 
more  in  line  with  their  needs.  In  a  great 
many  cases,  it  will  mean  a  very  basic  dif- 
ference between  an  adequate  existence,  or 
life    at    a    near    starvation    level. 

2.  A  revision  of  the  Supplemental  Earn- 
ings Ceiling — At  present  a  recipient  of  So- 
cial Security  benefits  can  earn  no  more  than 
$1,680.00  annually  without  forfeiting  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  those  benefits.  Such 
a  restriction  not  only  imposes  a  severe  hard- 
ship on  those  able  to  supplement  their  re- 
tirement, but  It  also  places  them  in  the 
rather  dubious  position  of  accepting  a  Fed- 
erally-enforced guardianship,  one  that  of- 
fers a  sub-standard  subsistence  with  no  op- 
portunity to  Improve  their  lot.  The  net  re- 
sult legislates  against  individual  Initiative 
and  self-reliance,  at  a  time  when  such  qual- 
ities could  prove  most  valuable,  both  to  the 
recipient  and  our  Nation. 

There  Is  no  basis,  in  theory  or  in  fact,  to 
the  retMitlon  of  such  a  grossly  restrictive 
penalty  feature.  There  are  few  conceivable 
reasons  to  penalize  a  man  or  woman  who 
earns  more  than  the  present  allowable  ceil- 
ing $1,680.00  yearly.  Such  a  measure  takes 
$1.00  from  the  recipient  for  every  $2.00  he 
or  she  may  earn.  It  makes  little  social,  moral, 
or  economic  sense  to  prod  a  group  of  people 
to  expand  their  energies  and  utilize  their 
time  with  pronouncements  of  usefulness,  on 
one  side,  and  to  literaUy  "pick  their  pockets  ' 
once  they  have  attained  a  degree  of  useful- 
ness. 

A  more  practical  approach  would  be  to 
revise  this  penalty  feature  of  the  program 
to  a  celling  level  of  at  least  $4,800.00  before 
benefits  would  be  adversely  affected.  Such  a 
revision  would  enable  the  Insured  to  main- 
tain a  better  standard  of  existence,  ctiar- 
acterlstlcs  that  are  necessary  but  often  lack- 
ing among  our  able  bodied  senior  citizens 
once  their  Initiative  has  been  removed. 

3.  A  reduction  in  the  Tax-Free  Age — Under 
the  tenets  of  the  present  Social  Security 
Law,  the  recipient  may  earn  all  of  which  he 
is  capable  without  forfeiture  of  benefits, 
once  he  has  reached  72  years  of  age.  I  am 
certain  that  many  of  our  citizens  are  more 
than  able  to  support  themselves  at  72,  or 
even  at  82  years  of  age.  Realistically,  how- 
ever, these  people  comprise  a  minority.  It 
would  be  far  more  practical  to  allow  the 
individual  to  begin  such  penalty-free  earn- 
ings at  age  65.  At  this  age,  a  vast  number  of 
professional  and  management  people  who  are 
forced  to  retire  by  Company  Policy,  could 
move  Into  similar  areas,  and  continue  their 
productivity  without  interruption.  It  Is 
abstird  to  retire  a  life  long  contributor  to 
our  Society  at  65  years  of  age,  and  then  force 
him  Into  further  retirement,  as  mandated  by 
the  present  law.  If  a  man  or  woman  is  capa- 
ble of  subsidizing  his  Social  Security  benefits, 
he  shoiUd  not  be  penalized  by  virtue  of  this 
totally  unjust  measure. 

4.  One  of  the  more  critical  benefits  of  So- 
cial Security,  but  one  that,  like  the  rest  of 
the  program,  has  been  allowed  to  fall  Into  a 
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state  of  complete  neglect,  la  the  funeral  and 
burial  allowance.  For  many  of  the  twenty- 
five  (25)  million  recipients,  the  present 
$255.00  burial  payment  represents  their  total 
ability  to  pay  the  final  costs  involved  In  lay- 
ing to  rest  themselves  or  their  loved  ones.  In 
today's  Inflated  economy,  few  burial  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  leas  than  $800.00  to 
$1,000.00.  The  present  $255.00  allowance  sim- 
ply resigns  a  portion  of  those  people  to  the 
disgrace  and  humiliation  of  a  pauper's  grave. 
This  amount  must  be  increased  for  the 
sake  of  practicality  and  in  the  name  of 
humanity ! 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Mayors'  Associa- 
tion. acUng  in  behalf  of  the  seven  (7)  mil- 
lion people  of  Pennsylvania  that  It  repre- 
sents, is  firmly  convinced  that  actions  of  this 
Committee  cannot  and  must  not  be  swayed 
by  partisan  politics,  administrative  pressure, 
or  personal  expediency.  It  must  act  swiftly, 
directly,  and  humanely  to  correct  the  tragic 
faults  now  found  In  our  out-dated  and  dan- 
gerously Inadequate  Social  Security  Program. 
We  realize  that  such  far-reaching  changes 
will  not  come  overnight.  We  also  realize,  how- 
ever, that  a  purpose  of  service  to  our  Senior 
Citizens  must  arise  from  this  Committee.  It 
must  overshadow  any  easy  or  piece-meal  an- 
swers that  may  be  found  In  simply  patching 
the  existing  law.  The  time  for  total  revision 
is  long  overdue.  It  must  come  now,  for  many 
of  our  Senior  Citizens  live  in  a  now  world — 
in  many  cases,  tomorrow  will  be  a  day  too 
late — I  urge  this  Committee  to  move  In  a 
way  that  will  leave  no  doubt  In  the  minds 
of  these  Americans  as  to  whether  or  not  our 
nation  cares.  Let  your  actions  prove  your 
concern. 

Sincerely, 

P.  J.  Page, 
Mayor,  Chairman  Pennsyli^ania  State 

Mayors  Legislative  Committee. 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  WOMEN'S 
WEEK 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23,  1969 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  41st  observance  of  National 
Business  Women's  Week.  At  this  time  we 
salute  American  business  and  profes- 
sional women  who  have  contributed  time, 
effort,  and  ingenuity  to  business  com- 
munities. Their  successes  have  come  only 
after  a  long  struggle  for  recognition  and 
equality. 

Women  have  had  to  overcome  the 
stigma  of  being  the  weaker  sex  and  have 
had  to  prove  their  worth  as  productive 
working  citizens.  At  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury the  typical  working  girl  was  charac- 
terized as  someone  from  the  lower  class 
who  worked  out  of  necessity.  Education 
did  not  train  women  for  jobs,  rather  it 
prepared  them  for  social  ends.  The  fe- 
male labor  force  was  largely  unskilled. 
They  had  little  job  security  and  generally 
suffered  from  poor  working  conditions. 

Conditions  have  improved  since  1900 
due  to  persistant  efforts  on  the  part  of 
working  women  to  improve  their  pro- 
fessional status.  They  now  work  to  pro- 
vide additional  income  for  their  families 
and  often  turn  to  business  and  profes- 
sional fields  for  self-fumUment.  More- 
over, they  have  proven  themselves  com- 
petent in  business  and  professional  en- 
deavors and  have  tackled  jobs  which  tra- 
ditionally were  handled  only  by  men. 
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With  the  aid  of  an  ever-growing  fe- 
male labor  fo0ce  today's  industry  has 
achieved  moni4mental  feats.  Presently 
women  are  entitled  to  equal  opportunities 
in  hiring,  training,  pay,  and  promotion 
because  they  h^ve  merited  equal  status 
in  the  business  world. 

This  week  we  salute  American  business 
and  profession^  women  for  their  indus- 
trial revolution  and  recognize  their  con- 
tributions to  business  and  society  through 
their  untiring  Efforts  and  their  unques- 
tionable compe^ncy  in  what  was  once 
"a  man's  world 


CALL  FOR 
FOR 


/CTION"— NEW    VOICE 
THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

0»    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSH  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdayi  October  23.  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major  prob- 
lem in  municipajl  government  is  the  diffi- 
culty citizens  hive  in  getting  help  when 
they  need  it.  Too  often  the  maze  of  bu- 
r«aucrafiy  prevents  such  simple  things 
a»  garbfkge  heitg  removed  or  a  traffic 
light  being  instailled. 

In  New  York  (:ity  since  1963  radio  sta- 
sponsored  a  unique  so- 
cial service  proi-am  caled  "Call  for  Ac- 
tion," which  hail  permitted  New  Yorkers 
with  problems  ta  call  a  number,  be  told 
what  agency  they  should  call,  and  get 
action.  The  pr4ject  combines  two  ele- 
ments 

One  is  a  staff  of  volunteers  who  know 
what  agencies  offer  certain  services  and 
then  man  the  t((lephone  calls  from  citi- 
zens who  need  help.  The  other  is  WMCA, 
■ninded  radio  station 
sponsoring  the  project. 


a     community 
which  has  been 


(By 
For  two  months 
of  her  front  wlndqw 
three  abandoned 
den    under    swar^is 
months,  the  New 
partment   promts^ 
week.'  PlnaUy.  wl  en 
self  on   broken  gliss 
Mrs.  B.  telephones  1 
about  over  her  favorite 
unteer  talcing  the 
number  to  call  ar  d 


It  provides  desku  and  telephones  for  the 
"Call  for  Action'  volunteers. 

Similar  progrims  have  been  encour- 
aged by  the  urlan  coalition.  Such  pro- 
grams have  sprung  up  in  Washington 
and  Philadelphiii,  and  will  start  soon  in 
Chicago.  Cleveland.  Denver,  Fresno.  New 
Haven,  Utlca,  Ss  n  Antonio,  and  Altoona. 

Mi-s.  Ellen  Strnus.  the  wife  of  WMCA's 
president  and  cjwner,  R.  Peter  Straus, 
has  been  the  insairation  behind  the  con- 
cept. With  imag»iation  and  drive  she  has 
created  a  program  which  is  a  model  for 
others  to  emulai  e.  She  and  her  band  of 
volunteers  deser  re  the  gratitude  of  their 
fellow  New  Yorkers. 

I  include  in  the  Record  an  article  de- 
scribing the  prdject  which  appeared  in 
the  October  Rsader's  Digest  entitled 
"Call  for  Action- -New  Voice  for  the  Peo- 
James  Daniel: 

"Call  for  Actkn" — New  Voici;  for  the 
People 


ames  Daniel) 

ever>-  time  she  looked  out 

,  Mrs.  Georgia  B.  counted 

cars,   usually  almost  hid- 

of    children.    For    two 

York  City  Sanitation  De- 

to  remove   them  "next 

her  small  son  cut  him- 

from  one  of  the  cars, 

a  number  she  had  heard 

radio  station.  A  vol- 

call  gave  Mrs.  B.  another 

the  name  of  the  person 
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to  talk  to.  Idn.  B.  made  the  call — and  next 
day  the  Junk  cars  were  gone. 

Jacqueline  C,  19.  trustingly  signed  a  con- 
tract with  a  correspondence  school  that 
guaranteed  her  a  Job  as  an  airline  hostess 
for  a  tuition  fee  of  »700,  of  which  $100  was 
payable  In  advance  to  the  salesman.  Because 
of  her  age.  her  father  co-signed.  When  she 
discovered  that  the  correspondence  "school" 
was  only  a  post-offlce  box  number,  she  tried 
to  get  out  of  her  obligation.  But  the  finance 
company  holding  the  contract  threatened  to 
sue  her  father  for  the  $600,  plus  court  costs. 
Jacqueline,  in  anguish,  called  the  same  num- 
ber recommended  by  the  radio  station  and 
soon  was  put  in  touch  with  a  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety lawyer.  Though  he  was  unable  to  catch 
up  with  the  fast-talking  salesman,  he  per- 
suaded the  finance  company  to  drop  Its 
claim. 

Mrs.  B.  and  Jacqueline  C.  are  Just  two  of 
the  120,000  New  Yorkers  who  in  the  past  six 
years  have  received  a  sympathetic  hearing 
and  practical  assistance  from  a  unique  so- 
cial-service organization  named  Call  for  Ac- 
tion. This  one-stop  clearinghouse  puts  Indi- 
viduals with  a  problem  In  touch  with  the 
public  or  private  agencies  most  likely  to  have 
a  solution.  If  the  problem  is  complicated,  or 
If  there  is  any  suspicion  that  the  agency  will 
fail  to  do  its  Job.  Call  for  Action  will  itself 
make  a  call  to  a  key  person  In  the  agency 
who  can  expedite  service.  Periodically — to 
see  how  well  the  agencies  are  functioning 
and  whether  its  own  referrals  are  on  tar- 
get— Call  for  Action  checks  out  the  end  re- 
sults of  all  the  calls  it  has  received  for  a 
day  or  a  week.  The  checks  reveal  that  four 
out  of  five  callers  are  helped. 

While  Call  for  Action  projects  are  now  be- 
ing Initiated  In  several  cities,  the  concept  be- 
gan and  has  been  most  fully  tested  in  New 
York  City.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  its  effective- 
ness depends  upon  two  distinct  sources  of 
support.  One  Is  the  staff  of  50  volunteers — 
mostly  young  housewives — who  first  survey 
the  agencies  of  the  community  to  find  out 
what  kind  of  help  each  is  equipped  to  offer, 
and  thereafter  man  the  telephones.  In  New 
York,  each  works  at  least  one  day  a  week, 
from  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  Monday  through  Fri- 
day. 

The  other  source  of  support  is  a  sponsor- 
ing radio  station.  In  New  York  the  sponsor 
since  the  project  began  in  1963  has  been 
WMCA.  a  rock-'n'-roll  station  with  many 
free-wheeling  "talk"  shows.  WMCA  provides 
Call  for  Action  with  desk  space  and  tele- 
phones. And  at  regular  Intervals  it  reviews 
Call  for  Action's  cases  to  find  topics  for  docu- 
mentary shows  and  editorials  which  keep 
public  and  private  agencies  intensely  aware 
that  their  services  are  being  watched.  (Call- 
ers are  also  urged  to  tell  agencies  that 
"WMCA-Call  for  Action  said  for  me  to  call 
you:-) 

The  range  of  problems  handled  by  Call  for 
Action  Is  impressively  diverse.  Of  11,388 
recent  calls.  20  percent  dealt  with  housing. 
13  percent  with  consumer  frauds.  10  percent 
with  health  problems.  Others  ranged  from 
employment  and  schooling  to  trafiBc.  police, 
Social  Security,  narcotics,  racial  and  religious 
discrimination  and  air  pollution. 

Behind  most  of  these  calls  lies  a  small  but 
intensely  human  drama: 

When  a  large  public-housing  complex  sud- 
denly experienced  an  inordinate  number  of 
burglaries,  the  rumor  spread  that  a  master 
key  had  been  stolen.  The  tenants  were  near 
panic  until  one  thought  to  telephone  Call 
for  Action.  A  series  of  phone  calls  led  to  an 
official  determination  that  no  master  key 
was  missing — but  that  after  18  years  of  serv- 
ice the  lock  cylinders  were  so  worn  that  It 
was  child's  play  to  pick  them.  With  a  gentle 
nudge  from  Call  for  Action,  housing-project 
officials  agreed  to  Install  new  cylinders  in  all 
the  tenants'  doors. 

A  blind  man  with  four  children  was  talked 
by  a  con  man  into  selling  merchandise  over 
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the  phone.  All  he  had  to  do  was  use  his  own 
phone,  to  which  the  con  man  attached  a  tape 
recorder.  The  promoter  said  that  he  would 
then  take  the  tapes,  make  the  sales  and  pay 
the  blind  man  commissions,  plus  his  phone 
charges.  Instead,  after  picking  up  the  tapes, 
the  promoter  made  the  sales  and  vanished 
The  phone  company  then  disconnected  the 
man's  line  because  of  an  unpaid  bill  for  more 
than  $100.  Call  for  Action  persuaded  the  wel- 
fare department  to  pay  the  phone  bUl.  and 
currently  is  pushing  for  tighter  laws  against 
such  selling  practices. 

An  expectant  mother  became  hooked  on 
drugs,  and  was  deserted  by  her  husband 
Fearing  that  the  child  would  be  born  defec- 
tive, a  neighbor  phoned  Call  for  Action 
Volunteers  located  an  agency  willing  to  take 
on  the  multiple  problem  of  abandonment 
addiction  and  pregnancy,  and  the  neighbor 
signed  commitment  papers  to  get  the  girl  in 
a  hospital.  In  due  time  this  Good  Samaritan 
was  able  to  report  the  birth  of  a  perfect  baby 
and  the  reconciliation  of  husband  and  wife 
Not  all  cases  have  happy  endings,  ol 
course.  Call  lor  Action  volunteers  still  grieve 
for  a  12-year-old  boy  whose  mother  repKJrted 
that  he  was  staying  out  all  night  drinking, 
stealing  and  experimenting  with  drugs.  The 
mother  went  from  agency  to  agency  trying  to 
get  help.  Finally,  the  boy  was  arrested. 
"Now,"  said  the  mother  bitterly,  "everybody 
wants  to  help.  Why  couldn't  they  before?  " 
Call  for  Action  and  WMCA  put  the  mother's 
recorded  question  on  the  air  to  dramatize 
the  need  for  more  community  facilities. 

Observers  of  Call  for  Action  feel  that  it  has 
social  significance  beyond  the  resolving  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  domestic  tragedies  and 
near  tragedies.  First.  It  reinforces  in  poor 
people  both  the  habit  of  making  their 
grievances  known  and  the  expectation  that 
if  they  have  a  Just  claim  It  will  be  resolved. 
Many  of  the  callers  have  never  before  had  the 
experience  of  really  being  listened  to.  They 
are  astounded  when  they  discover  that  you 
can  fight  City  Hall — and  win.  It  shows  them 
that  there  are  better  ways  of  getting  atten- 
tion than  starting  riots  or  burning  down 
buildings. 

Second.  It  raises  the  quality  of  administra- 
tion. While  trying  to  find  Jobs  for  people  in 
Harlem,  for  instance.  Call  for  Action  learned 
that  there  was  no  local  employment  office  in 
the  area  of  New  York  with  the  densest  popu- 
lation and  the  highest  Incidence  of  unem- 
ployment. Call  for  Action  leaned  on  officials 
until  such  an  office  was  opened. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  victory  over  bureau- 
cratic bungling  came  when  R.  Peter  Straus, 
owner-president  of  WMCA.  asked  Call  for 
Action  volunteers  to  look  into  the  reasons 
for  the  steady  deterioration  of  much  of  New 
York's  older  housing.  An  invitation  over  the 
air  to  phone  in  about  broken  stairs.  lack  ol 
heat,  uncollected  garbage  and  rats  brought 
a  fiood  of  calls.  In  trying  to  refer  callers  to 
the  appropriate  city  departments.  Call  for 
Action  discovered  incredible  overlaps  in  bu- 
reaucratic jurisdictional  lines.  For  example, 
the  health  department  had  charge  of  com- 
plaints about  lack  of  hot  water  in  faucets — 
while  the  buildings  department  had  charge 
of  complaints  about  the  lack  of  hot  water 
in  radiators. 

Unable  to  make  city  officials  take  notice, 
half  a  dozen  volunteers,  led  by  Straus's 
wife.  Ellen,  appeared  one  morning  at  the 
main  city  housing  office  and  were  accepted 
by  the  regular  help  as  new  employes.  Pro- 
ceeding to  the  files,  they  gathered  facts 
about  cases  which  eventually  led  to  the 
flushing  out  of  a  syndicate  of  slumlords  who 
milk  properties  dry,  then  abandon  them 
Two  long-range  results  were  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  complaint  number  for 
housing  calls  In  City  Hall,  and  a  Joint  city- 
federal  project  to  Investigate  the  possibility 
of  computerizing  property  ownership  records. 
Currently,  Call  for  Action  Is  being  ex- 
panded   In    two    directions.    In    New    York, 
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WMCA,  which  has  won  nine  public-service 
awards'  for  Its  sponsorship  of  the  program. 
Is  encouraging  the  New  York  volunteers  to 
double  the  time  that  the  phones  are  kept 
open  each  day  (from  two  hours  to  four) ,  and 
to  extend  their  coverage  from  New  York 
City  to  surrounding  suburban  areas. 

NaUonally.  the  Urban  Coalition,  a  group 
of  businessmen  acUvlsts  who  work  closely 
with  conununlty  groups  to  bring  about 
peaceable  change  In  the  big  ciUes,  is  en- 
couraging Call  for  Action  programs  in  other 
clUes,  and  has  arranged  with  Mrs.  Straus 
to  share  her  volunteer-group  experience  with 
others  wishing  to  start  Call  for  Action  proj- 
ects. In  recent  months,  programs  similar  to 
the  New  York  project  have  started  up  in 
Washington  and  Philadelphia,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  begin  soon  in  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Denver,  Fresno,  New  Haven,  Utica,  San  An- 
tonio and  Altoona,  among  other  cities. 

John  Gardner,  head  of  the  Coalition  and 
former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  believes  that  Call  for  Action  has  a 
major  national  role  to  play.  "When  I  was 
in  government,"  he  recalls,  "I  was  struck  by 
the  need  for  some  procedure  that  would 
enable  people  to  place  their  grievances  be- 
fore those  in  authority  and  get  prompt  ac- 
tion. Call  for  Action  can  do  this  because  it 
stands  apart  from  government  or  any  other 
vested  Interest  and  thus  is  able  to  concen- 
trate on  getting  results.  It  Is  an  enormously 
constructive  Idea  which  can  help  all  kinds 
of  people  cope  with  all  kinds  of  problems. 
More  importantly,  it  can  help  combat  the 
sense  of  powerlessness  that  is  so  prevalent 
in  our  large  cities." 
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"Patience  Is  the  key  word.  If  you  try  to 
take  things  easier,  you  will  get  what  you 
want  quicker." 

He  predicted  that  the  Vietnamese  will  be 
able  to  take  over  the  war  in  a  year  or  two, 
permitting  the  complete  withdrawal  of 
Americsm  troops. 

He  urged  the  United  States  to  pull  out 
of  both  Vietnam  and  ThaUand  gradually  and 
said  the  presence  of  American  troops  in 
Thailand  is  "welcome." 


MOST  REV.  MICHAEL  KIEN,  ARCH- 
BISHOP OF  THAILAND,  SPEAKS 
OUT  ON  THE  RECENT  VIETNAM 
MORATORIUM   ACTIVITIES 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Omaha  World-Herald, 
bearing  upon  the  recent  Vietnam  mora- 
torium, will  be  of  interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers. 

The  Most  Reverend  Michael  Kien, 
Archbishop  of  Thailand,  should  be  in  a 
position  to  know  what  effect  the  mora- 
toriiun  demonstrations  would  have  upon 
our  quest  for  peace. 

The  article  follows: 
Thai  Bishop:   Protest  Hitet  War  Pitll-out 

Activities  such  as  the  Vletnarh  moratorium 
may  actually  slow  United  States  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam,  the  Most  Rev.  Michael  Kien, 
Archbishop  of  ThaUand,  said  Friday. 

Archbishop  Kien  stopped  briefly  in  Omaha 
to  visit  the  Revs.  James  R.  Cain,  Anthony 
B.  Mlckells  and  Anthony  Petrusic  who  vis- 
ited him  in  Thailand  last  year. 

He  has  been  in  the  United  States  since 
June  raising  funds  for  Catholic  missions  in 
Thailand  and  is  returning  to  Thailand  after 
stopping  in  New  York  City. 

"I  don't  blame  the  moratorium  because  I 
know  the  ways  of  American  democracy." 
Archbishop  Kien  said  in  an  interview.  "But 
I  wonder  If  this  was  the  proper  time  for  It. 
President  Nixon  is  doing  his  best  for  Ameri- 
can society  and  the  American  people." 

The  native  of  Thailand  said  events  like  the 
moratorium,  and  other  protest  demonstra- 
tions will  "make  the  North  Vietnamese  more 
intransigent  and  less  willing  to  yield."  He 
added: 


THE  ALASKAN  NATIVE  STORY:   A 
BIT  OF  ESKIMO  HISTORY 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 


OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23.  1969 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
interesting  testimony  concerning  the 
early  history  of  Alaska  and  the  position 
of  the  Eskimo  people  who  live  on  the 
Bering  Sea  was  provided  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  last  week  by 
Jerome  Trigg,  Sr.,  president  of  the  Arctic 
Native  Brotherhood. 

The  Trigg  statement  told  us  much 
about  the  Eskimo  people  and  about  their 
view  of  the  transaction  by  which  the 
United  States  purchased  Alaska  from  the 
Czar  of  Russia. 

I  believe  the  Trigg  statement  will 
make  interesting  reading  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  full  text  of  it  follows: 
Testimony  Regarding  Alaska  Native  Land 
Claims 
(By  Jerome  Trigg,  Sr.) 
Mr.  Chairman,  Honorable  Members  of  the 
Committee,  Ladles  and  GenUemen,  on  be- 
half of  the  Alaska  native,  I  should  like  to 
welcome  you  to  Alaska,  and  to  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  enter  testimony  concern- 
ing issues  vital  to  survival  of  our  people, 
"The  Alaska  Natives."  I  am  Jerome  Trigg. 
Sr  ,  President  of  the  Arctic  Native  Brother- 
hood. Our  organization's  office  is  in  Nome, 
Alaska,  which  is  located  on  the  Bering  Sea 
coast  of  Seward  Peninsula.  My  people  are 
called  in  English  the  Kowaruk  Nation  of 
Eskimo. 

It  is  proper  and  fitting  that  a  brief  history 
of  our  past  as  it  relates  to  the  issues  before 
us  today  be  included  in  this  testimony.  We 
have  recorded  the  history  in  the  memory  of 
our  people,  and  what  we  know  to  be  true  has 
been  proven  bv  the  research  of  scientists. 

Our  people  In  the  beginning  lived  In  caves 
when  Alaska  was  tropical.  Later  after  a  dis- 
aster of  three  days  and  nights  of  eclipse  of 
the  sun  we  started  having  seasons.  We  have 
used  our  land  wisely  since  time  before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man.  We  of  the  Seward 
Peninsula  were  an  organized  nation,  proud 
and  unconquered.  We  didn't  waste  anything 
for  we  needed  everything  for  survival.  Both 
from  the  land  and  the  sea.  we  had  our  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  areas. 

One  could  not  Infringe  on  others  unless 
permission  was  given.  Once  yearly  there  were 
meetings  of  chiefs  from  all  the  villages  to 
map  out  agreements.  In  time  of  trouble,  all 
villages  assisted  those  who  were  being  at- 
tacked. We  drove  the  warlike  Siberian  na- 
tives back,  though  there  were  others  that 
were  friendly  and  traded  with  us. 

We  didn't  know  of  the  Russians,  much  less 
that  they  were  in  our  part  of  the  world.  Nor 
did  we  know  about  the  United  States.  We 
were  strong  and  proud,  and  today  we  still 
feel  that  we  own  the  Seward  Peninsula. 

We  have  traded  the  products  of  the  sea: 
seal  oil,  seal  skins,  dried  meat,  dried  fish, 
rawhide  ropes,  and  many  other  items  to  the 
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inland  native*  for  caribou  hides,  squirrel 
skins,  copper.  Jade  slate  and  other  items.  We 
crisscross  the  peninsula  in  search  of  game 
and  fish  and  to  trade  with  each  other.  Due 
to  the  short  season  and  long  winter,  it  takes 
a  vsist  area  of  land  to  produce  the  game  and 
fish  the  native  needs. 

Before  the  white  man.  the  natives  lived 
In  sod  huts,  partially  underground  and 
warm.  Today  the  Elskimo  lives  In  cardboard 
shacks  In  the  worst  poverty  In  the  nation. 

I  have  briefly  described  a  nation  of  people 
who  live  wisely  and  carefully.  We  are  peace- 
ful hard-working  tax-paying  people,  able  to 
make  what  we  have  go  a  long  way.  Our  deep 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  is  well  known. 
The  graves  of  our  men  killed  In  the  arctic 
on  patrols  of  World  War  U  and  other  graves 
from  later  wars  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
speak  for  us. 

We  have  been  Isolated  and  forgotten  be- 
cause we  are  a  quiet  people  who  must  work 
constantly  to  stay  alive.  Some  of  our  people 
have  been  left  behind  the  times,  as  things 
changed  and  the  riches  of  our  lands  were 
needed  by  this  nation  and  other  countries  of 
the  world. 

We  did  not  invent  the  wheel,  but  the 
wheel  does  not  work  on  tundra  and  snow. 
We  developed  sleds  instead,  and  the  skin 
boats.  We  have  learned  to  adapt  to  new 
things  if  they  are  useful:  outboard  motor, 
snow  machine  and  other  Items. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  few  reasons  why 
we  desire  and  need  a  full  and  Just  settle- 
ment. First.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
we  are  permanent  residents.  Even  after  our 
land  was  exploited  we  remained.  We  love 
our  land.  We  have  united  with  the  Alaska 
Federation  of  Natives.  We  are  proud  to  be 
part  of  that  organization. 

We  are  in  need  of  housing  with  utilities. 
We  have  Eskimo  klos  that  never  have  baths. 
We  have  much  sklr.  disease  and  ear  prob- 
lems. Many  related  health  problems  due  to 
poor  housing  and  water  problems. 

We  have  one  of  the  lowest  death  ages  of 
any  group  in  the  nation. 

We  cannot  borrow  from  banks  to  build 
houses,  for  you  must  have  an  adequate  in- 
come to  pay  a  loan  back.  Our  children  are 
going  to  school  In  distant  places.  We  want 
them  home.  We  would  like  to  Improve  our 
villages  to  meet  modern  living  conditions 
with  running  water.  We  would  like  to  send 
our  children  to  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing of  our  choice.  We  would  like  job  train- 
ing for  the  workers  of  our  area. 

We  do  not  want  to  always  live  off  the  taxes 
that  other  people  pay.  We  want  to  earn 
our  own  way  and  pay  taxes  to  support  pub- 
lic services  we  all  need,  and  to  have  the 
same  freedom  to  make  the  choices  in  our 
lives  that  other  people  do. 

The  single  greatest  cause  for  our  present 
situation,  as  second-class  citizens,  is  too 
much  dependence  on  welfare  and  decision- 
making by  government  agencies. 

The  gold  rush,  even  for  all  the  gold  taken 
from  native  lands,  left  the  native  worse 
off.  Win  the  oil  rush  trample  us  too.  and 
destroy  the  game  and  resources  of  the  wide 
areas  of  land  we  still  must  depend  on  for 
food  and  clothing?  The  native,  too.  desires 
to  benefit  from  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  land  but  we  wish,  for  once,  to  guide 
this  development  so  that  our  children  will 
never  have  to  suffer  the  hardships  that  ab- 
sentee exploitation  brought  to  my  generation 
and  older  generations. 

We  are  prepared  to  take  on  the  job  of 
managing  a  large  sum  of  money  and  to 
invest  that  money  in  our  people,  the  future 
generations  of  our  people,  and  In  the  good 
of  our  state  and  our  nation. 

If  the  settlement  is  too  small  we  will  only 
be  able  to  attack  the  symptoms  of  our  prob- 
lems. This  is  all  that  tax  money  spent  so  far 
has  been  able  to  do.  There  must  be  large 
settlements  in  the  beginning  to  establish 
the  system  and  the  means  of  accomplishing 
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for  non-renewable  resources  which  were  re- 
moved without  benefit  to  our  people  and  for 
the  lands  which  are  now  occupied  by  the 
descendants  of  others. 

We  have  here  in  Alaska  native  bank  officers, 
commercial  airline  pilots,  commercial  boat 
and  barge  operators,  airline  managers,  and 
other  executives,  air  station  managers,  mili- 
tary officers,  and  school  teachers.  We  have 
members  of  our  people  in  other  states  who 
occupy  a  wide  range  of  occupation.  We  have 
some  native  corporations. 

The  money  received  in  the  final  settlement 
will  provide  the  capital  to  enable  us  to  obtain 
education,  advice,  and '  technical  assistance 
for  ourselves  and  our  children.  It  will  provide 
money  for  building  safe,  sanitary  and  ade- 
quate housing  for  our  people.  It  will  provide 
the  foundation  and  support  for  private  own- 
ership of  property  and  business.  It  will  equip 


us  to  compete  for  Job*  and  to  obtain  funds 
for  major  construction  in  our  communities 
and  give  us  the  freedom  to  make  our  own 
choices  and  mistakes  and  to  profit  from  them 

We  are  proud  of  our  citizenship  but  not 
the  limits  that  are  placed  upon  it.  We  are 
proud  of  our  willingness  and  ability  to 
serve  in  our  nation's  defense.  We  now  wish 
to  contribute  to  its  economy  by  becoming 
self-sufflclent  and  Independent  people.  We 
expect  to  use  the  money  to  which  we  are 
Justly  entitled  to  prepare  our  coming  gen- 
eration to  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties and  the  choices  which  this  nation  can 
offer  to  them.  We  want  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  to  be  proud  of  their  past 
and  their  heritage  as  American  Eskimos, 
American  Aleuts  or  American  Alaskan 
Indians. 

Thank  you. 
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1  net  at  12  o'clock  meridian 

to  order  by  Hon.  James 

from  the  State  of 

the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
offered    the    following 


nicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one 
of  his'  secretaries. 


Father  of  all  mankind. 
Is  to  bless  that  nation 
whose  people  strive  to  do  Thy  will,  make 
known  to  us  the  way  we  should  think 
and  work  and  live  to  fulfill  the  divine 
intention.  Let  Thy  greatness  overrule 
our  mistakes  and  strengthen  our  weak- 
ness. Hasten  the  day  when  Thy  purposes 
are  fulfilled,  nc  t  only  in  the  hearts  of  a 
few  wise  and  l^ave  men  but  throughout 
the  whole  Natl<>n,  In  Congress  and  court, 
in  workshop  ai^d  office,  in  field  and  for- 
in  coimtry.  Draw  us  to- 
Benate  in  lanity  of  spirit 
and  in  the  bon<  s  of  peace  that  the  words 
of  our  mouths  4n<1  the  work  of  our  minds 
may  be  acceptable  in  Thy  sight,  O  Lord, 
our  strength  anjd  our  Redeemer.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION 
DENT 


OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
PRO  TEMPORE 


PRESIDiUG 


The 
will  read  a  communication 

The  legislatiye 
ing  letter: 


Washingto^f. 
To  the  Senate 

Being  temporarily 
I  appoint  Hon. 
from  the  State 
duties  of  the  ChMir 


U.S.  Senatx. 

PRfcsU)ENT    PRO  TEMPORE. 

DC.  October  27.  1969. 
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Mr.  ALLEN  tlier 
as  Acting  Piesipent 


Mr.  MANSPltLD 
unanimous  conjen 
the  Journal  of 
day,  October  23 

The  ACTING 
pore.  Without 


OFFICER.  The  clerk 

to  the  Senate. 

clerk  read  the  follow- 


REPORT  ON  U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
repori,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of 
1945.  I  am  transmitting  the  23d  annual 
report,  covering  the  calendar  year  1968, 
on  United  States  participation  in  the 
United  Nations. 

The  large  number  of  topics  covered, 
the  number  of  U.N.  agencies  involved, 
and  the  increasing  contributions  of  the 
United  States  to  U.N.  programs  all  show 
how  important  the  United  Nations  has 
become  to  the  peace,  security,  and  wel- 
fare of  the  world.  In  the  United  States, 
support  of  the  United  Nations  and  par- 
ticipation in  its  many  activities  have 
always  been  nonpartisan. 

I  therefore  take  pleasure  in  trans- 
mitting to  the  Congress  this  report  of  the 
President  on  our  participation  in  the 
United  Nations. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  October  27.  1969. 


absent  from  the  Senate. 
MES  3.   Allen,  a  Senator 
Alabama,  to  perform  the 
during  my  absence. 
SicHARD  B,   Russell. 
President    pro    tempore. 


reupon  took  the  chair 
pro  tempore. 


THIS  JOURNAL 


tie 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 

t  that  the  reading  of 

proceedings  of  Thurs- 

1969.  be  dispensed  with. 

PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to 
sundry  committees. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


suant  to  Public  Law  81-507,  as  amended 
vice  Mr.  Bell,  of  California,  excused. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  1689)  to  amend  the  Federal  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Act  to  protect  children 
from  toys  and  other  articles  intended 
for  use  by  children  which  are  hazardous 
due  to  the  presence  of  electrical,  me- 
chanical, or  thermal  hazards,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9946)  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  quitclaim  retained  rights 
in  certain  tracts  of  land  to  the  board  of 
education  of  Lee  County,  S.C. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
13763)  making  appropriations  for  the 
legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Steed,  Mr 
KiRWAN,  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  CASiY,  Mr 
Mahon,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Langen.  Mr.  Reifel,  Mr.  Wym#in,  and 
Mr.  Bow  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  14020)  to 
amend  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to 
increase  the  maximum  interest  rate  per- 
mitted on  U.S.  savings  bonds,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concufrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


MESSAGES  FAOM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Messages  in 
dent  of  the  United 


riting  from  the  Presi- 
States  were  commu- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repie- 
sentatives.  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that 
Mr.  Winn,  of  Kansas,  had  been  appointed 
as  a  manager  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  bill  (S.  1857) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  activities 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  pur- 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  14020)  to  amend  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  increase  the 
maximum  interest  rate  permitted  on 
U.S.  savings  bonds,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 

mO   TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  statements  In 

relation  to  the   transaction  of  routine 

morning     business     be     limited     to     i 

minutes.  _ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. „ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider   the 
nominations  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  will  be  stated. 

NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S    DESK— MARINE     CORPS 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Marine  Corps 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's 

desk.  „ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  COST  CRISIS  IN  MEDICARE 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  The  Octo- 
ber 13  issue  of  American  Medical  News, 
a  weekly  newspaper  published  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  contains 


a  front  page  story  as  well  as  an  editorial 
on  the  subject  of  the  costs  crisis  in  medi- 

Both  story  and  editorial  are  based  upon 
a  sobering  statement  of  facts  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  Senator  Long.  In  his  disclo- 
sures. Senator  Long  makes  crystal  clear 
the  overwhelming  dimensions  of  the 
problems  confronting  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  medicare's  skyrocketing  costs 
and  the  need  for  heavily  increased  taxes 
if  the  program  is  to  be  brought  into  actu- 
arial balance.  But,  it  is  also  made  equally 
crystal  clear  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee— indeed,  the  entire  Senate— is  go- 
ing to  thoroughly  explore  means  and 
mechanisms  to  bring  the  runaway  medi- 
care program  under  control. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  share  Senator 
Long's  concern  over  the  careening 
course  taken  by  medicare  thus  far.  I 
agree  with  him  that  we  cannot  simply 
rubberstamp  a  "yes"  vote  on  the  request 
for  an  additional  $126  billion  tax  Increase 
to  meet  medicare's  anticipated  deficit 
over  the  next  25  years.  A  long,  hard  look 
by  Congress  is  in  order  before  the  Na- 
tion's taxpayers  are  saddled  with  any 
new  burden  of  that  dimension. 

The  fact  that  the  American  Medical 
Association  gave  such  prominent  atten- 
tion to  Senator  Long's  statement  Indi- 
cates a  sharing  of  concern  over  medi- 
care's difficulties  as  well  as,  hopefully, 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  organized  medi- 
cine to  play  a  direct  and  responsible  role 
in  helping  solve  those  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle and  the  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  American  Medical  News  be  printed 
at  this  pointed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Medicare — The  Hard  Facts 
The  financial  facts  of  life  are  forcing  the 
Administration  to  reduce  Medicare  benefits 
and  raise  premiums  paid  by  the  elderly. 
Speeches  of  protest  greeted  the  news  in  Con- 
gress where  lawmakers  pledged  every  etlort 
to  brake  costs. 

Though  inflation  has  been  the  major 
cause  of  the  rise  in  hospital  and  medical 
fees,  hospitals  and  physicians  have  not  es- 
caped the  wrath  of  lawmakers  eager  to  pin 
the  blame  on  someone. 

The  Medicare  Part  B  premium  next  year 
will  have  to  rise  from  the  present  $4  a 
month  paid  by  the  elderly  to  at  least  $5,  a 
move  that  will  cost  the  government  an  addi- 
tional $280  million  for  its  contributions  from 
general  revenues. 

The  previously-announced  increase  in  de- 
ductibles the  aged  must  pay  for  their  hos- 
pital costs,  in  order  to  comply  vrtth  the  law's 
requirements  tying  the  deductible  to  average 
costs  of  hospital  stays,  also  did  not  sit  well 
in  Congress. 

Senator  Russell  Long  (D.,  La.),  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee,  said  the  Medicare 
program,  under  present  financing,  would  cost 
$126  billion  more  In  benefits  than  it  would 
collect  in  taxes.  He  told  the  Senate  this  is 
why  the  Administration  recommended  to 
Congress  that  Medicare  taxes  must  be  in- 
creased. 

Long  also  stated  it  was  his  hope  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Medicare  program,  now 
underway  by  the  finance  committee,  would 
point  the  way  to  a  solution  to  many  of  the 
problems  contributing  to  the  sharp  rise  in 
costs  of  the  program.  Such  action,  he  said 
could  reduce  the  need  for  the  large  tax  hikes 
now  considered  necessary. 


'There  are  some  very  hard  and  sobering 
facts  of  life  about  Medicare  which  the  Con- 
gress, every  taxpayer,  and  every  Social  Se- 
curity beneficiary  should  know,"  the  senator 
declared.  He  listed,  among  other  Items: 

The  Medicare  hospital  plan's  funds  will  be 
completely  exhausted  by  1973  under  present 
financing— despite  a  26%  tax  Increase  In 
1967. 

Under  present  financing,  the  costs  of  the 
hospital  plan  (Part  A)  will  exceed  income 
by  $126  billion  over  the  next  25  years. 

Additional  general  revenues — above  pre- 
vious estimates— totaling  $820  miUlon  wlU 
be  required  to  pay  Part  A  costs  for  unin- 
sured persons  during  the  period  1971  through 

19''5-  ,      „  ... 

It  is  estimated  that  an  increase  in  Part 

B  (medical  insurance  plan)  monthly  pre- 
mium per  beneficiary  from  the  present  $4  to 
at  least  $5.20  will  be  necessary  to  bring  that 
plan  into  actuarial  balance.  The  government 
would  match  that  $5.20  from  general  reve- 
nues Total  increased  annual  Part  B  premium 
costs  would  be  about  $660  million— of  which 
general  revenues  would  have  to  come  up  with 
$280  million. 

Medicaid   costs  will  also  be  substantially 
increased  by  the  effects  of  increases  In  the 
Medicare  Part  A  deductibles  as  well  as  the 
Jump  in  the  Part  B  premium. 
Added  Long: 

■•Very  simply,  this  senator  is  Just  not  wil- 
ling to  vote  to  impose  new  Medicare  taxes  of 
$126  billion  over  the  next  26  years,  without 
first  trying  to  control  the  programs  we  now 
have  This  senator  is  not  willing  to  saddle  20 
million  older  people  with  another  $280  mil- 
lion a  year  in  premium  charges,  without  first 
trying  to  cut  the  fat  out  of  the  Part  B  pro- 
gram as  we  know  it." 

"I  do  not  believe  Congress  will  Just  sit  by 
and  finance  a  $126  billion  Medicare  mortgage, 
without  first  trying  to  get  a  reBponsible, 
hard-headed  businessman's  attitude  Into  the 
administration    of    these    Important    health 


Pull-scale  hearings  on  the  Administration  s 
request  for  Increase  in  Social  Security  cash 
benefits,  taxes,  and  its  Medicare  proposals 
are  scheduled  to  begin  about  O-^^^IS  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 
Administration  witnesses  are  down  for 
at  least  the  first  two  days  of  testimony,  to 
be  followed  Oct.  22  by  other  l«t««^"'*.  °^- 
ganlzatlons.  Including  the  American  Medical 
Lsoclatlon  and  other  medical  organlzat  ons^ 
The  hearings  are  expected  to  continue 
through  year's  end  and  possibly  beyond.  Pro- 
posals to  extend  Medicare  to  everyone,  a  na- 
tional health  program,  will  be  heard 

Senate  Finance  Committee  hearings,  mean- 
tlml    may  concentrate  on  ways  of  reducing 
co^ts  trough  more  stringent  physician  fee 
reflations,  review,  and  hospital  cost  cutting, 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  sharp  Jump  In 
the  Medicare  Part  B  premium  was  the  deci- 
^ron  last  year  of  former  Health,  Education 
and  WelUe  ^cretary  Wilbur  Cohen  t^^-p 
the  premium  fixed  at  Its  current  $4  a  month 
evelthTough  the  fiscal  year  that  ends  next 
June    He   said   voluntary   price    freezing   by 
physicians  should  make  such  restraint  pos- 
sible.  The   experience   so   far   Bbows   that   a 
premium  of  at  least  $4.50  was  needed.  'Thus 
?he  rate  next  June  will  have  to  be  set  not 
only  to  meet  future  costs  but  to  make  up  for 
deficits  rung  up  due  to  Cohen's  decision  and 
rising  medical  care  costs. 

In  an  exchange  on  the  Senate  floor.  Sen. 
George  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.)  told  Sen.  Long  that 
•instead  of  putting  the  doctors  and  hospitals 
first,  mavbe  we  should  turn  our  att«»"°'*,>° 
the  old  folks  and  have  Medicare  set  all  the 
fees  without  reference  to  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  schedules." 

Meanwhile,  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff  (D.. 
Conn.)  who  has  been  scoUlng  the  sloppy  ad- 
ministration of  the  nation's  health  programs, 
introduced  legislation  to  allow  state  govern- 
ments to  buy  Medicare  coverage  for  em- 
plovees  who  have  their  own  state-sponsored 
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retirement  bi^t  do  not  pay  Into  Social 
Security.  Another  provision  would  give  better 
tax  treatment  to  thoee  whose  retirement  In- 
come Is  tajcabl»  because  It  comes  from  private 
plans  rather  th^n  tax-free  Social  Security. 

K^xDiCAsz's  Costs 

In  July,  19^.  as  Congress  was  about  to 
pass  the  Social;  Security  Amendments  estab- 
lishing the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs, 
this  newspaper, warned: 

"There  Is  goad  reason  to  believe  that  those 
who  drafted  t^e  program  have  underesti- 
mated its  cost  and  its  potential  growth." 

When  the  bfll  passed,  Sen.  Russell  Long 
(D.,  La.) .  chief  Benate  conferee  In  the  House- 
Senate  commlitee  which  worked  out  the 
final  details,  iald,  "Ifs  the  most  signifi- 
cant Social  Seaurlty  and  public  welfare  leg- 
l.latlon  ever  paised  by  Congress." 

Now.  the  Administration  says  It'll  have  to 
reduce  Medlcarfe  benefits  and  raise  the  pre- 
miums paid  by  the  elderly. 

And  Senator  Long  says  that  the  Medicare 
hospital  plan's  funds  will  be  exhausted  by 
1973,  despite  a  1967  tax  Increase:  that  costs 
of  Part  A  will  ixceed  Income  by  $126  billion 
in  the  next  25]  years:  and  that  the  Part  B 
monthly  premiums  will  have  to  be  Increased 
to  at  least  93120  per  month,  from  $4  to 
bring  that  pro-am  Into  actuarial  balance 
(the  government  matches  that  figure  from 
^enerjkl.revenue  B) . 

_  An4^}xe  sayi ,  ■This  senator  Is  Just  not 
willing  to  vote  io  Impose  new  Medicare  taxes 
of  $126  billion  aver  the  next  25  years,  with- 
out first  trying  to  control  the  programs  we 
now  have.  This  senator  Is  not  willing  to  sad- 
dle 20  million  older  people  with  another 
$280  million  a  j  ear  in  premium  charges  with 
out  first  trying  to  control  the  programs  we 
now  have." 

It  would  be  easy  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  sit  bacli  smugly  and  say  "I  told  you 
so." 

But  this  car  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 
Medicare  Is  noxr  the  law,  and  millions  of 
the  elderly  defend  on  it  to  finance  their 
health  care.  If  physicians  and  others  In  the 
health  prof essl(  ins  do  not  expend  every  ef- 
fort to  make  ti  e  program  work  and  to  hold 
the  costs  down  they  face  the  possibility  of 
even  more  gove  -nment  regulations  and  con- 
trols. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  PLAN 

Mr.  JA"VTrSj  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing I  appeared  before  tiie  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  on  belialf  of  eight 
other  Senator!  and  myself,  and  read  a 
statement  on  the  so-called  Philadelphia 
plan,  relating  Ito  equal  employment  op- 
portunity, whilch  has  been  promulgated 
by  the  Departnient  of  Labor,  sustained  by 
the  Attorney  cjeneral,  but  objected  to  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  on  the  grounds  of  legality. 

The  Sena  tore  joing  in  this  statement, 
in  addition  to  Hiyself ,  are  Senators  Bayh, 
Brooke,  Case,  CKdodell,  Gritfin,  Harris, 
Hart,  and  Kennedy.  Senator  Brooke  also 
appeared  and  ^ead  an  individual  state- 
ment. I 

I  ask  unanliious  consent  that  Senator 
Brooke's  stat^ent  and  the  statement 
I  made  be  prlhted  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being!  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko.  as  follows: 

Excerpts  PbomI  Testtmont  or  Sbnatob 
Brook*  Bepo^w  thb  Senate  Jttdiciary 
CoMMrTTKK    n^    Favor    of   the    Philadel- 

The  Phlladelpfcl 
designed  to  Imple 


I 


a  Plan,  as  you  know,  waa 
ment  the  Intent  of  Execu- 


tive Order  11246,  promulgated  by  President 
Johnson  on  September  24.  1965.  Under  this 
order,  all  Federal  government  contracts  and 
federally-assisted  construction  contracts 
were  required  to  contain  specific  language 
obligating  the  contractor  and  his  subcon- 
tractors not  to  discriminate  in  employment 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national 
origin. 

This  was  no  new  concept  in  American  Juris- 
prudence. Evidence  of  this  intent  Is  clear  In 
the  Constitution,  which  talks  not  only  about 
the  general  principles  of  Justice,  the  Bless- 
ings of  Liberty,  and  the  General  Welfare,  but 
which  also  speaks  speolHcally  of  freedom  of 
religion,  due  process  of  law,  equal  protection, 
and  the  privileges  and  Immunities  of  all 
citizens.  It  Is  clear  in  the  various  civil  rights 
acts  passed  since  1967,  which  provide  protec- 
tion specifically  against  discrimination  in 
accommodations,  voting,  and  employment. 
It  is  embodied  in  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tians  Act  which  forbids  discrimination  by 
labor  unions  and  employers,  and  in  the  regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
pertaining  to  applicants,  trainees  and  ap- 
prentices. The  Government  of  the  United 
States  does  not  condone  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  external  factors  unrelated  to 
Individual  capabilities. 

Since  1965.  however,  we  have  learned  that 
simple  prohibition  of  discrimination  Is  not 
enough.  Overt  acts  of  discrimination  not  only 
are  becoming  less  common:  they  were  never 
the  heart  of  the  problem  to  begin  with. 

The  real  problem  of  discrimination  in 
America  is  what  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion has  referred  to  as  "systematic  dis- 
crimination." but  what  I  prefer  to  call 
"systemic"  or  "intrinsic"  discrimination.  Dis- 
crimination against  minorities,  particularly 
in  the  employment  field,  is  built  into  the  very 
structure  of  American  society.  Three  black 
children  In  four  In  America  attends  an  es- 
sentially segregated  school  from  the  day  he 
enters  kindergarten.  Negro  children,  on  an 
average,  complete  little  more  than  10  years 
of  school,  as  compared  to  11.5  for  white  chil- 
dren. Their  schools  are  for  the  most  part  of 
poorer  quality — they  are  older  and  lack  the 
facilities  enjoyed  by  students  In  predomi- 
nantly white  Institutions.  Funds  for  Job 
training  equipment,  for  laboratory  facilities, 
for  typewriters  and  teaching  aids,  simply  are 
not  available  In  many  of  the  schools  attended 
by  blacks.  A  Negro  student  Is  more  likely 
than  his  white  counterpart  to  find  his  for- 
mal education  Irrelevant  to  his  surroundings. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  it  does  not.  in 
far  too  many  cases,  prepare  him  to  compete 
for  Jobs  or  for  higher  educational  opportuni- 
ties. These  circumstances  are  changing,  to  be 
sure,  but  for  the  vast  majority  of  non-white 
youngsters  In  America  they  are  stlU  a  tragic 
fact  of  life. 

The  policy  of  assigning  minority  employ- 
ees to  "traditional"  Jobs  or  departments  is 
also  an  Informal,  systemic  barrier  to  full  op- 
portunity In  employment.  This  has  been  true 
throughout  our  society:  Negroes  have  been 
clerks  and  custodians,  nurses  aides  but  not 
nurses,  teachers  In  black  schools  but  not  In 
white  ones,  security  guards  but  never  super- 
visors. These  conditions  are  slowly  changing, 
but  even  now  a  past  history  of  discrimina- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  employers  deters 
many  qualified  minority  persons  from  apply- 
ing for  positions. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  situations  which 
the  Philadelphia  Plan  is  designed  to  over- 
come. Prohibition  of  discrimination  Is  not 
enough;   positive  action  Is  necessary. 

In  considering  what  kind  of  positive  ac- 
tion might  be  employed  without  hurting 
present  employees  or  dealing  with  them  un- 
fairly, the  drafters  of  the  Philadelphia  Plan 
have  come  up  with  a  simple  yet  effective  for- 
mula. Present  employees  will  not  be  affected 
at  all  by  the  plan;  their  Jobs  will  be  as  secure 
as  they  have  always  been.  The  Plan  does, 
however,  seek  to  establish  a  formula  for  hir- 
ing minority  members  on  future  Jobs.  It  has 
been  determined  by  the  Department  of  Labor 


that  each  construction  craft  should  have  ap- 
proximately 7.5  percent  new  Job  openings 
annually  due  to  death,  disability,  retire- 
ment, and  loss  oX  workers  for  any  other  rea- 
son. Operating  solely  on  the  basis  of  these 
anticipated  new  Job  openings,  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  Federal  contracting 
agency,  will  devise  a  set  of  criteria  for  mlncr- 
Ity  employment  for  each  contract.  These 
standards  will  be  clearly  speUed  out  in  the 
bids  and  each  contractor  who  desires  to  bid 
on  the  government  contract  in  question  will 
be  obligated  to  include  in  his  proposal  a 
statement  of  his  goals  for  attaining  these 
standards.  Once  the  contract  Is  awarded, 
checks  will  be  conducted  to  determine 
whether  the  employer  is  in  fact  living  up  lo 
his  obligation. 

I  favor  this  approach  for  two  basic  rea- 
sons. First,  because,  as  I  have  stated  above, 
I  believe  that  positive  efforts  to  eliminate 
discrimination  are  essential.  But  secondly,  1 
appreciate  the  fact  that  there  is  no  question 
of  the  Federal  government  dictating  to  the 
states,  the  cities,  or  the  local  contractors. 
There  are,  in  fact,  no  Federal  standards  in- 
volved. There  Is  simply  a  statement  of  Fed- 
eral Intent,  embodied  In  Executive  Order 
11246,  with  the  mechanics  to  be  worked  out 
on  the  local  level,  taking  into  account  local 
factors  such  as :  the  current  extent  of  minor- 
ity group  participation  in  the  particular 
trade:  the  availability  of  minority  group  per- 
sons for  employment  in  such  trade;  the  need 
for  training  programs  In  the  area;  and  the 
Impact  of  the  program  upon  the  existing  la- 
bor force.  Even  then,  after  all  these  criteria 
have  been  taken  into  account,  the  contractor 
and  subcontractors  are  still  allowed  leeway 
In  meeting  the  minority  employment  target.s, 
and  need  only  demonstrate  that  they  have 
made  a  good  faith  effort  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  could  be  fairer,  or 
more  equitable,  or  ultimately  more  beneficial 
for  all  concerned.  The  spirit  of  the  law  has 
for  too  long  been  ignored  In  the  field  of  equal 
employment  opportunity.  I  welcome  the 
promulgation  of  the  Philadelphia  Plan,  I  ap- 
plaud the  Administration's  unequivocal  sup- 
port of  It,  and  I  hope  to  see  similar  plans 
worked  out  to  achieve  similar  results  in  Bos- 
ton and  other  oommunitles  all  across  the 
country.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  truly  make 
America  a  land  of  opportunity  for  all  our 
people. 

Statement  by  Senatob  Javits 

We  welcome  this  opportunity  to  reiterate 
our  support  for  Executive  Order  11246  and 
the  Department  of  Labor's  decision,  based 
on  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  to 
Implement  the  Philadelphia  Plan,  notwith- 
standing the  adverse  ruling  on  the  Plan  by 
the  ComptroUer  General. 

Despite  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  equal  employment  opportunity  re- 
mains far  from  a  reality  in  America  today. 
Notwithstanding  the  efforts  wlilch  have  been 
made  by  the  Federal  government  and  pri- 
vate litigants,  historic  patterns  of  discrimi- 
nation persist  among  employers  and  among 
unions,  even  though  many  trade  unionists 
have  been  the  victims  of  discrimination  In 
the  past.  A  vigorous  program  of  action  by  the 
Federal  government  is.  therefore,  still  es- 
sential to  assure  to  members  of  minority 
groups  the  full  participation  In  our  economic 
system  to  which  they  are  morally  and  legally 
entitled. 

The  federal  program  must  Include  If  It  Is 
to  be  effective,  a  firm  policy  of  requiring  all 
federal  contractors  to  Insure  that  equality 
of  employment  opportunity  exists  for  their 
employees,  as  weU  as  the  type  of  remedy 
made  available  through  Individual  suits 
under  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

We  are  thus  directly  In  accord  with  the 
principles  underlying  Executive  Order  11246, 
which  requires  each  government  contractor 
to  agree  that  be  "w4U  not  discriminate 
against  any  employee  because  of  race,  color. 
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rellelon  sex,  or  national  origin"  and  also  that 
he  ''win'  take  affirmative  action  to  ensure  that 
aopllcants  are  employed,  and  that  employees 
are  treated  during  employment,  without  re- 
gard to  their  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin." 

The  contract  compliance  program  governed 
bv  Executive  Order  11246  antedates  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  has  received  the 
recognition  and  support  of  Congress,  through 
aoproprlatlons  to  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance,  and  its  predecessor,  the 
president's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  for  many  years.  In  addi- 
tion It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  Senate  Itself, 
during  the  debate  on  Title  vn  of  the  bill 
that  became  the  CTvll  Rights  Act  of  1964,  re- 
lected  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Tower  that  would  have  made  mtle  VII  the 
exclusive  remedy  for  ending  discriminatory 
employment  practices.  Had  the  amendment 
been  adopted,  the  contract  compliance  pro- 
gram would,  of  course,  have  ended.  The  vote 
on  the  amendment.  In  effect,  approved  con- 
tinuance of  the  contract  compliance  pro- 
gram as  separate  and  apart  from  the  program 
under  "ntle  VII. 

It  Is  thus  far  too  late  in  the  day  to  main- 
tain as  some  are  now  doing,  that  'Htle  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  preempts 
the  Executive  Order  program,  or  that  the 
President  may  not  require  more,  In  the  way 
of  "affirmative  action"  by  federal  contractors 
as  a  condition  of  doing  business  with  the 
government,  than  'Htle  VII  requires  of  op- 
erations m  the  private  sector. 

We  recognize  of  course,  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances may  the  Federal  government  re- 
quire anyone  to  violate  "Htle  VH  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  or  any  other  law  duly 
enacted  by  Congress.  Insofar  as  the  Philadel- 
phia Plan  Is  concerned,  however,  the  At- 
torney General,  who  has  the  primary  govern- 
mental responsibility  for  enforcing  Title  VII, 
has  expressly  ruled  that  the  Plan  does  not 
require  any  contractor  to  violate  Title  VII. 
That  is  also  what  the  Plan,  itself,  states  on 
its  face. 

As  we  understand  the  Philadelphia  Plan, 
and  the  Attorney  General's  opinion  sustain- 
ing its  legality,  the  goals  which  It  establishes 
are  to  be  used  only  as  criteria  to  establish 
performance  of  the  contractor's  duty  to  take 
asarmatlve  action  to  provide  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity.  If  the  goals  are  met,  ade- 
quate performance  will  be  assumed,  absent 
other  proof  to  the  contrary.  On  the  other 
hand,  failure  to  meet  the  goals  will  not  be 
presumed  to  establish  non-performance  If 
the  contractor  can  demonstrate  that  he  at- 
tempted, in  good  faith,  to  meet  the  goals. 
Such  good  faith  does  not  Include  practicing 
"reverse  discrimination,"  which  is  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  Plan. 

What  the  Philadelphia  Plan  really  does, 
then.  Is  to  anticipate  the  result  which  should 
ensue  from  a  good  faith  affirmative  action 
program.  If  the  result  Is  achieved,  compli- 
ance will  be  assumed;  if  the  result  Is  not 
achieved.  It  Is  still  open  to  the  contractor 
to  show  why  not.  If,  for  example,  the  con- 
tractor can  show  that  to  meet  the  goal  he 
would  have  had  to  practice  reverse  discrim- 
ination, his  failure  to  meet  the  goal  could 
not  be  used  as  a  ground  for  terminating  his 
contract. 

One  virtue  of  the  Philadelphia  Plan  in  its 
revised  form  which  deserves  special  emphasis 
is  that  it  will  remove  a  great  deal  of  the  un- 
certainty and  confusion  which  have  so  far 
plagued  the  contract  compliance  program. 
Indeed,  goals  which  the  Plan  establishes  are 
the  result  of  earlier  criticism  of  the  Plan  by 
the  Comptroller  General  on  the  ground  that 
It  was  not  specific  enough  to  enable  contrac- 
tors to  frame  their  bids  Intelligently.  In  the 
past,  many  contractors  have  voiced  legiti- 
mate complaints  that  they  simply  did  not 
know  what  was  expected  of  them  under  the 
program.  Little  or  no  coordination  seems  to 
have  existed  among  the  different  contracting 


agencies,  t^e  OFCC,  the  EEOC  and  State  and 
local  agencies  concerned  with  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity.  The  result  was  bound  to 
produce  frustration  among  minority  groups, 
and  overlap,  duplication,  and  confusion  for 
businessmen  and  union  officials  who  found 
themselves  caught  In  the  crossfire.  The 
Philadelphia  Plan,  coupled  with  the  Inter- 
agency liaison  and  coordinating  procedures 
which  have  recently  been  established,  offers 
real  promise  of  ending  this  anomolous  situa- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time,  of  demonstrating 
that  the  contract  compliance  program  is 
more  than  the  paper  pledge  It  has  been  up 
to  now  In  far  too  many  cases. 

We  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  need  for 
the  Federal  government  to  demonstrate  this 
kind  of  unqualified  commitment  to  the  goal 
of  equal  employment  opportunity  to  those 
millions  of  black  and  brown  Americans  to 
whom  it  has  been  denied  for  so  long.  As  re- 
cent events  in  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  have 
shown,  those  who  have  suffered  the  brunt  of 
exclusionary  and  discriminatory  employment 
practice;  are  willing  to  wait  no  longer  to  see 
the  pattern  of  the  past  changed.  The 
Philadelphia  Plan  is  a  way  to  meet 
these  legitimate  demands,  and  It  certainly 
will  prove  far  more  satisfactory  than  the 
sort  of  "street  demonstrations"  we  have  wit- 
nessed  in  Chicago  and   Pittsburgh. 

In  sum,  we  believe  that  It  Is  Incorrect  to 
characterize  the  Philadelphia  Plan  as  a 
"quota  System"  and  that  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment was  right  In  relying  on  the  Attorney 
General's  Opinion  sustaining  the  legality  of 
the  Plan.  We  believe,  also,  that  If  there  are 
any  questions  concerning  the  legality  of  the 
Plan,  or  its  implementation,  they  should  be 
settled  In  the  Courts,  which  have  the  final 
authority  to  determine  the  application  of 
•ntle  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to 
Executive  Order  11246. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  fun- 
damental question  involved  in  this  mat- 
ter is  a  legal  one.  In  that  regard  I  would 
prefer  to  let  the  memorandums  speak 
for  themselves,  as  to  whether  we  are 
dealing  with  quotas  or  goals.  I  deeply 
believe,  and  so  do  my  colleagues  who 
joined  in  the  statement,  that  we  are 
dealing  with  goals  and  that  all  legalities 
are  fully  preserved. 

The    sociological    and    governmental 
problem  involved  is.  Shall  we  give  an 
opportunity  to  those  who  contract  with 
the  Government  to  use  good  faith  efforts 
to  deal  with  a  very  nettling  and  frus- 
trating problem?  This  problem  has  very 
revolutionary  implications,  as  shown  by 
the  experience  of  both  Pittsburgh  and 
Chicago,  where  groups  marched  on  each 
side.  It  is  a  problem  of  the  real  limita- 
tion of  educational  opportunity  which 
apparently    exists    in    given    areas    for 
members  of  minority  groups  in  the  build- 
ing trades.  It  involves  a  union  problem 
and  an  employer  problem,  and  the  sit- 
uation is  one  where  both  the  employers 
and  the  unions  seem  to  be  satisfied,  but 
where,  in  effect,  members  of  minority 
groups  who  ought  to  have  openings  into 
these    trades,    are    effectively    deprived 
of  those  openings.  There  are  also  some 
grave  arguments  about  the  sufficiency  of 
operatives  to  have  an  expanded  building 
program  in  the  United  States. 

For  all  those  reasons.  I  welcome  the 
hearings  which  are  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  <  Mr. 
Ervin)  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Sep- 
aration of  Powers  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Inasmuch  as  I  believe  that  the  matter 
will  ultimately,   through  some   amend- 


ment, find  its  way  to  the  floor— though 
it  could  very  properly  and  should  be  set- 
tled in  the  courts — I  think  it  is  desirable 
for  Senators  to  have  some  concept  of  the 
legal  questions  which  are  involved,  as 
well  as  the  governmental  questions.  I  be- 
lieve Senators  must  think  through 
whether  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
in  this  case — and  I  give  great  credit  to  the 
administration  for  this — doing  its  utmost 
to  find  a  realistic  and  imaginative  way  to 
deal  with  this  very  serious  question  of 
labor-management  relations  and  employ- 
ment opportunity  in  a  peaceful,  orderly, 
legal,  fair  and  practical  manner. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  I  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
year  we  held  hearings  on  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  contract  compliance  and  the  very 
significant  problems  that  are  posed  in 
connection  therewith  for  employers  and 
employees. 

I  think  the  administration  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  courage  it  has  dem- 
onstrated in  developing  the  Philadelphia 
program  and  for  refining  it.  I  think  the 
Attorney  General,  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
agreed on  a  number  of  occasions,  de- 
serves commendation  for  the  position  he 
has  taken  in  support  of  the  program. 

I  think  the  administration,  by  taking 
a  clear  position  on  this  question,  has  pro- 
vided an  example  for  various  contractors 
aroimd  the  country.  It  is  a  position  which 
contractors  can  take  as  a  model.  It  was 
a  bold  position  taken  in  the  early  part 
of  the  administration.  It  has  been  fired 
at  and  hammered  at  since  It  was 
announced. 

Again,  I  think  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  performed  a  useful  service  In 
this  area,  and  I  commend  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  greatly 
appreciate  the  statement  of  the  Senator. 
It  illustrates  the  genius  of  our  system, 
for  the  distinguished  majority  whip  feels 
free  to  give  credit  where  he  feels  credit 

is  due. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JA'^/ITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  The  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  has  given  my 
speech;  and  I  would  much  rather  that 
he  give  it.  I  appreciate  very  much  having 
those  remarks  come  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  recognition  of  the  policies 
which  this  administration  Is  pursuing 
vigorously  in  this  very  difficult,  contro- 
versial, and  complex  field.  We  recognize 
that  from  time  to  time  the  administra- 
tion is  criticized,  but  It  Is  goad  to  hear 
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the  recogmltloti  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  that  particular  field,  especially, 
the  administration  is  moving  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  particularly  wish  to  Join  the  dls- 
tingiiished  majority  whip  in  commend- 
ing the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  leadership  because  I 
feel  confident  his  leadership  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor  both  with  respect  to  Con- 
gress and  the  administration. 

Mr.  JAVIT$.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleagues.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  this  plan  has  been  exposed 
in  a  hearing  tq  the  give  and  taice  of  de- 
bate, both  on  [the  law  and  the  facts.  I 
deeply  believe  tve  have  presented  a  very 
credible  position.  The  strength  added  by 
Senators  who  i  joined  is  critically  im- 
portant. Without  them  it  could  not  be 
done.  I 

I  thank  the  SJenators. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  ACTIN<&  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  befoUe  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicate: 

BcpoBT-or  Rkcx|pts  and  Disbursements  to 
App«op»iATioNi  PitOM  Disposal  or  Mili- 
TABT  SuppiJisJ  Equipment  and  Material 
AND  Lumbex  a|(d  Timber  PRODtrcra 

A  letter  from  ,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defetue,  transn^ttUg,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  receipts  und  dlsbtirsements  per- 
taining to  the  4lsposal  of  surplus  military 
supplies,  equlpn^ent,  and  material,  for  ex- 
penses involving]  the  production  of  lumber 
and  timber  products  during  the  fiscal  year 
1969  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on   Appropriations. 

Proposed   Amendment   op   the   Central 
Intelligence  iAgenct  Rettrement  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Central  In- 
telligence AgencT,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  leglslarion  to  Eunend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  Certain  Employees,  as  amended  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Service^. 

Sales  or  Pixm  Electric  Power  for  Resale 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate,  a  publication  en- 
titled "Sales  of  Firm  Electric  Power  for 
Resale.  1965-196'"  (with  an  accompanying 
publication);  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  Titlb  38,   United 
States  Code 


A  letter  from 
erans'  Affairs, 
posed  legislation 
States   Code,    to 
benefits    to 
ally  discharged  oi 
tary,  naval,  or 
panylng     paper): 
Finance. 


certi  In 


air 


Reports  op   th  e 


Col  ee 


A  letter  from 
the  United  States, 
law,  a  report  on 
the  operations  of 
International 
of  Agriculture, 
for    International 
tober   23,    1969    ( 
port);    to    the 
Operations. 

A  letter  from 
the  United  States 
law,  a  repcift  on 


the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
tri  jismltting  a  draft  of  pro- 
to  amend  title  38,  United 
permit   the    furnishing   of 
Individuals    condition- 
released  from  active  mlU- 
servlce  (with  an  accom- 
to     the     Committee     on 


Comptroller   General 

|he  Comptroller  General  of 

transmitting,  pursuant  to 

foreign  aid  provided  through 

the  US.  Sugar  Act  and  the 

Agreement,  Department 

Department  of  State,  Agency 

Development,    dated    Oc- 

nth  an   accompanying   re- 

Cjmmlttee    on    Government 


l|he  Comptroller  General  of 

transmitting,  pursuant  to 

effectiveness  and  admin- 


istration efficiency  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  under  title  IB  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  Chicago, 
111.,  Department  of  Labor,  dated  October  24, 
1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  r^)ort  on  the  effectiveness  and  admin- 
istrative efficiency  of  the  concentrated  em- 
ployment program  under  title  IB  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  Department  of  Labor,  dated  Octo- 
ber 24,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  •  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  admin- 
istrative efficiency  of  the  concentrated  em- 
ployment program  under  title  IB  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Department  of  Labor,  dated  October 
27.  1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Receipts  and  Expenditures  Under 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of 

1953 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  Department  In  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  of  Personnel  Claims  Paid  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  personnel  claims  paid  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  during  the  fis- 
cal year  ended  June  30,  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  Commission  to  charge  Federal  agencies 
fees  for  the  licensing  of  nuclear  power  re- 
actors (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIAI^ 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  township  of 
Princeton.  Mercer  County,  N.J.,  praying  for 
the  end  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  to  re- 
direct all  the  resources  to  urgent  domestic 
priorities;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


the 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  143.  A  resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(S.  1343)  entitled  "A  bill  to  relinquish  and 
disclaim  any  title  to  certain  lands  situated 
in  Yuma  County.  Ariz.",  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a 
report  thereon  (Rept.  No.  91-498) . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2062.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  differentia- 
tion between  private  and  public  ownership 


of  lands  In  the  administration  of  the  acreage 
limitation  provisions  of  Federal  reclamation 
law,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No,  91- 
499). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  STENNI8,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services:  Brig.  Gen.  Ross  Ayers,  gen- 
eral of  the  line.  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  for  promotion  to  major  gen- 
eral; and 

Col.  Jackson  Bogle,  Adjutant  General's 
Corps,  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  for  promotion  to   brigadier  general. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    TYDINGS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
GOLDWATER,        Mr.        GooosLL,        Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.     Prodty,     Mr.     Randolph,     Mr. 
Sponc,  and  Mr.  Hollincs)  : 
S.  3071.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
program  for  the  control  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug   related  crime   through   Improved    law 
enforcement,  strict  regulation  of  the  distri- 
bution of  controlled  drugs,  and  prevention, 
treatment,  and  study  of  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence  In  the  District  of  Columbia;   to 
the  Commltttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
(The   remarks   of    Mr.    Tydings    when   he 
Introduced    the    bill    appear    later    In    the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Muskis)  : 
S.  3072.  A  bin  to  stimulate  the  development 
production,  and  distribution  In  Interstate 
commerce  of  low-emlsslon  motor  vehicles 
In  order  to  provide  the  public  Increased  pro- 
tection against  the  hazards  of  vehicular 
exhaust  emission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  3073.  A  bill  to  amend  section  117  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude 
from  gross  Income  up  to  $300  per  month 
of  scholarships  and  fellowship  grants  for 
which  the  performances  of  services  is  re- 
quired;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Moss)  : 
S.  3074.  A  bill  to  provide  minimum  stand- 
ards for  guaranties  covering  consumer  prod- 
ucts which  have  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
thermal  components,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
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S.  3071— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE DRUG  ABUSE  AND  NAR- 
COTICS CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OP 
1969 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill, 
sponsored  by  myself,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr, 
Bible,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Goodell,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Spong,  and  Mr.  Hollings,  en- 


titled "The  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  and  Narcotics 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1969." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

Tlie  bill  (S.  3071)  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  control  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  related  crime  through 
improved  law  enforcement,  strict  regula- 
tion of  the  distribution  of  controlled 
drugs,  and  prevention,  treatment,  and 
study  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Tydings,  for  himself  and  other 
Senators,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  will  create  a  comprehensive 
program  to  control  drug  abuse  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  by  strengthening  criminal 
penalties  against  narcotics  traffickers, 
applying  realistic  penalties  and  provid- 
ing treatment  for  narcotics  users,  keep- 
ing drug  addicts  who  commit  crimes  off 
the  streets  until  they  are  no  longer  dan- 
gerous, and  offering  preventive  programs. 

That  illegal  narcotics  trafiQc  flourishes 
across  the  Nation  today  is  a  monument 
to  the  failure  of  existing  drug  laws  to  stop 
it. 

Though  the  distribution  and  posses- 
sion of  narcotic  drugs  have  been  against 
the  law  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
there  is  no  indication  that  under  present 
law  the  drug  abuse  problem  will  ever  be 
controlled. 

Illegal  drug  trafiQc  is  a  most  intricate 
system  of  transactions.  It  pose^  difficult 
and  complex  problems  of  law-enforce- 
ment oBBcers.  It  involves  both  some  of  the 
most  notorious  icingpins  of  organized 
crime  and  the  most  uncriminal-like  chil- 
dren of  some  of  the  Nation's  most  re- 
spected and  trusted  families. 

Solving  the  drug  abuse  problem  re- 
quires a  comprehensive  approach. 
Though  there  is  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween addiction  to  narcotics  and  crime, 
a  drug  addict  cannot  be  treated  the  same 
as  other  criminals  because  extended  in- 
carceration does  not  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  his  returning  to  addiction  and 
continuing  to  commit  drug-related  crime 
upon  his  release. 

The  National  Capital  might  be  ex- 
pected to  have  developed  model  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  narcotics  trafiQc 
and  narcotics  related  crime.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  has  not.  In  fact,  the  drug  abuse 
crisis  in  Washington  is  a  national  dis- 
grace. 

In  March  and  April  of  this  year,  my 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  conducted  oversight  hearings 
on  the  drug  crisis  in  the  Washington 
area.  In  an  additional  day  of  hearings  in 
June,  the  committee  compared  the  ef- 
forts made  in  Baltimore  to  curb  drug 
trafiQc  with  the  efforts  made  here. 

Those  hearings  painted  a  dismal  pic- 
ture of  a  drug  abuse  and  drug-related 
crime  crisis  in  the  National  Capital.  I 
would  like  to  relate  some  of  the  com- 
mittee's findings: 

Illegal  narcotics  trafiQc  in  Washington 
is  increasing.  Reliable  estimates  indicate 
that  there  are  10,000  or  more  drug  ad- 
dicts in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Drug  abuse 


is  increasing  in  both  the  low-  and  upper- 
inoome  sections  of  the  city. 

"nie  use  of  illegal  narcotics  is  a  princi- 
pal cause  of  crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  its  metropolitan  area.  Between  half 
and  three-fourths  of  the  serious  crime  in 
this  area  is  drug  related.  Drug-related 
crime  costs  the  law-abiding  citizens  of 
the  metropolitan  area  upward  of  $30  mil- 
lion a  year.  There  is  absolutely  no  way 
an  addict  can  secure  money  to  buy  drugs 
without  resorting  to  crime. 

Illegal  drug  trafiQc  is  clearly  a  metro- 
politan problem.  The  drug  abuse  problem 
is  increasing  in  the  suburban  counties  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia — and  nearly  all 
the  illegal  drugs  flowing  into  those  coim- 
ties  come  out  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  addition,  suburban  residents  are  con- 
tinually victimized  by  narcotics  addicts 
from  Washington  who  come  outside  the 
city  to  commit  drug-related  crimes.  If 
the  suburbs  are  ever  to  be  safe  from 
drug  abuse  and  drug-related  crime,  drug 
trafiQc  in  the  District  of  Columbia  must 
be  controlled. 

The  illegal  drug  traffic— particularly 
the  heroin  trafiQc— feeds  on  itself.  One  of 
the  principal  ways  heroin  addicts  make 
money  to  pay  for  their  drugs  is  to  sell 
drugs  themselves.  As  a  result,  heroin  ad- 
dicts are  constantly  trying  to  hook  new 
persons  on  drugs  in  order  to  increase  the 
market  for  the  heroin  they  sell.  In  some 
cases,  addicts  are  known  to  give  away 
drugs  to  nonusers  in  the  hopes  of  hook- 
ing them. 

Until  the  p>ast  few  months,  the  police 
have  been  enforcing  the  narcotics  laws 
more  effectively  against  the  minor  vio- 
lators than  against  the  major  traffickers. 
The  result  has  been  that  marihuana- 
smoking  youngsters  and  smalltime 
heroin  pushers  have  felt  the  brunt  of  the 
enforcement  efforts  rather  than  the  big- 
time  dealers.  When  the  new  U.S.  Attor- 
ney Thomas  Flannery  cracked  a  major 
nareotics  ring  2  months  ago,  It  had  been 
17  years  since  the  last  major  trafficker 
had  been  arrested. 

Many  yoimgsters  who  experiment  with 
marihuana  are  being  led  to  experiment 
with  heroin  "nd  other  more  dangerous 
drugs,  often  because  the  archaic  laws  on 
marihuana  and  more  dangerous  drugs 
result  in  one  distribution  system  for  all 
drugs. 

Treatment  of  narcotics  addicts  by  the 
Depcutment  of  Public  Health  and  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  has  been  wholly 
inadequate.  The  Health  Department's 
sole  drug  treatment  program,  the  Drug 
Addiction  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation 
Center,  is  strictly  an  outpatient  program 
and  has  been  largely  ineffective  In  Its 
first  year.  Treatment  for  criminal  ad- 
dicts within  the  criminal  justice  system 
is  virtually  ncaiexistent.  There  is  no  pro- 
gram for  pretrial  treatment  of  drug  ad- 
dicts. Only  6  percent  of  the  known  ad- 
dict prisoners  in  District  of  Columbia 
correctional  institutions  receive  any  kind 
of  treatment  at  all  for  their  addiction. 

There  is  currently  no  protection  for 
the  law-abiding  public  from  drug  ad- 
dicts who  continuously  commit  crimes. 
Under  current  procedures,  an  addict  ar- 
rested for  a  drug-related  crime  is  im- 
mediately upon  his  arrest  released  back 
to    the    community    to    commit    more 


crimes.  Since  the  addict  receives  no 
treatment  upon  his  arrest  when  he  Is  re- 
leased on  bail  or  personal  recognizance, 
he  is  still  addicted  and  extremely  likely 
to  commit  crimes  to  buy  drugs.  It  Is 
likely  that  several  hundred  addict  crim- 
inals are  freed  each  month  to  await  trial. 

District  of  Columbia  officials  have  re- 
lied solely  on  law-enforcement  efforts  to 
control  the  narcotics  and  narcotics-crime 
problem,  despite  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence that  txrth  a  law-enforcement  and 
treatment  approach  is  needed.  ITie  Dis- 
trict has  ignored  the  conclusions  of  three 
Presidential  Commissions  that  compre- 
hensive treatment  of  criminal  drug  ad- 
dicts is  essential  to  reduce  drug-related 
crime.  In  the  words  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime  for  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

In  view  of  the  District's  experience  this 
Commission  is  persauded  that  a  successful 
program  of  prevention  and  rehabilitation  of 
drug  addicts  would  contribute  substantially 
to  a  reduction  of  serious  crime. 

The  District's  civil  commitment  stat- 
ute is  hopelessly  outdated,  and  as  a  re- 
sult is  seldom  used  by  prosecutors  or  the 
courts.  The  Federal  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  is  not  available  for  use 
by  the  court  of  general  sessions  and  is 
too  limited  to  be  much  use  in  treat- 
ing addicts  and  combating  drug-related 
crime. 

No  program  h&s  been  developed  for 
providing  badly  needed  counseling  and 
assistance  in  the  area  of  drug  addiction 
for  law-enforcement,  welfare,  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  officials  who  en- 
counter addicts  and  potential  addicts 
every  day  in  the  course  of  their  duties. 
The  addiction  problem  Is  overwhelming 
all  of  our  public  agencies,  with  little  or 
no  effort  to  confront  and  deal  with  it. 

The  District  has  no  education  program 
about  dangerous  drugs  for  juveniles  or 
adults. 

There  is  no  training  program  for  lay 
professional  workers  in  the  field  of  dan- 
gerous drugs,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  principal  public  problem  In  the  Dis- 
trict today. 

Finally,  the  District  of  Columbia  hsis 
no  plan  for  dealing  with  the  problem. 
No  one  knows  where  to  begin,  or  what 
to  do. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  live  with 
this  national  disgrace  at  the  doorstep  of 
our  National  Government.  Every  day  we 
fail  to  enact  a  comprehensive  narcotics 
program  for  the  National  Capital  more 
persons  are  becoming  addicted  to  nar- 
cotics and  committing  drug-related 
crime. 

President  Nixon's  crime  program  for 
the  National  Capital  contains  nothing 
specific  on  the  narcotics  traffic  or  nar- 
cotics-related crime.  Likewise,  the  Fed- 
eral narcotics  legislation  sent  to  Capitol 
Hill  by  the  administration  contains  no 
provisions  to  deal  with  the  cancerous 
problem  of  drug-related  crime. 

I  am  introducing  today  the  District  of 
Columbia  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
and  Narcotics  Crime  Control  Act  of 
196y  to  reduce  both  narcotics  traffic  and 
narcotics-related  crime  in  the  National 
Capital. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  this  leg- 
islation  is   vitally   needed.   First,   it  is 
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frightfully  clear  that  existing  narcotics 
laws  simply  have  not  worked.  Despite 
the  fact  that  existing  laws  have  outlawed 
the  use  of  dangerous  drugs  for  more 
than  50  year$,  drug  abuse  today  is  more 
prevalent  in  ,America  than  ever  before. 
Nowhere  is  ttiat  fact  more  clear  than  in 
the  case  of  marihuana.  Despite  existing 
laws  that  make  possession  of  marihuana 
illegal,  it  is  estimated  that  as  many  as 
10  million  Americans  have  smoked  mari- 
huana, and  it  is  acknowledged  that  a 
high  percentage  of  high  school  and  col- 
lege age  youiigsters  use  it  regularly. 

Second,  ne^  legislation  is  needed  be- 
cause existing  laws  have  failed  to  con- 
trol the  dlstrijution  and  use  of  heroin — 
the  drug  tha|  causes  most  drug-related 
crime — because  they  emphasize  enforce- 
ment against  drug  users  rather  than 
against  the  trafBckers.  In  other  words, 
existing  law  hjts  as  hard  or  harder  at  the 
victim  of  narcotics  traffic  as  it  does  the 
perpetrators  jof  this  insidious  activity. 
Legislation  i^  sorely  needed  that  puts 
the  focus  of  law  enforcement  where  it 
should  be — onjapprehending  and  convict- 
ing the  major  traffickers. 

Third,  newl  legislation  is  needed  be- 
cause existing  District  of  Columbia  law 
falls' to  provide  strong  enough  penalties 
to  deter  major  traffickers  from  engaging 
in  illegal  dnJg  traffic.  Current  District 
of  Columbia  ^iw  calls  for  imprisonment 
of  only  1  yeaii  for  trafficking  on  the  first 
offense  and  o^ily  for  imprisonment  up  to 
10  years  on  subsequent  convictions  of 
traffickers.  Clearly,  those  penalties  are 
insufficient  to!  keep  major  traffickers  out 
of  the  drug  business. 

Fourth,  exiting  laws  must  be  changed 
so  they  can  fleal  more  effectively  with 
drug-related  trime.  They  must,  for  ex- 
ample, be  amqnded  to  permit  the  kind  of 
comprehensive  treatment  for  criminal 
addicts  as  recommended  by  three  Presi- 
dential comn^ssions.  There  is  nothing 
in  present  drup  laws — Federal  or  District 
of  Colimibia— j-to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  drug  addicts  who  commit  drug-re- 
lated crimes.  I  For  example,  an  addict 
who  commits  bn  armed  robbery  is  likely, 
imder  existing  law,  to  be  returned  to 
the  streets  st|ll  an  addict  and  still  in 
need  of  committing  other  crimes  to  sup- 
port his  habitj 

My  legislation  is  intended  to  make 
the  approach  to  the  drug  abuse  problem 
in  the  National  Capital  a  model  for  the 
Nation. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  will 
strengthen  tlie  law  enforcement  and 
treatment  efforts  against  narcotics  in 
the  National  Capital. 

The  legislaoon  will  place  major  em- 
phasis on  narcotics  law  enforcement 
where  it  belongs — on  the  wholesalers 
and  retailers  frho  supply  this  area  with 
drugs.  In  1963,  the  President's  Advisory 
Commission  pn  Narcotics  and  Drug 
Abuse  warned  i 

The  Illegal  traffic  in  drugs  should  be  at- 
tacked with  the|full  power  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. The  itlce  for  participation  in  this 
traffic  should  l>e  prohibitive.  It  should  be 
made  too  dangerous  to  be  attractive. 

The  bill  will  make  the  price  for  ti-af- 
ficking  drugs  i^  the  National  Capital  pro- 
hibitive. 

Under  this  legislation,  any  person  who 
is   convicted   bf    wholesale    distribution 


can  be  sentenced  to  life  in  prison  and 
fined  an  amount  large  enough  to  make 
him  divest  himself  of  his  drug  business. 
Just  2  months  ago,  U.S.  Attorney  Flan- 
nery  indicted  members  of  a  major  drug 
ring,  including  several  imderworld  fig- 
ures. Under  the  bill  an  underworld  figure 
convicted  of  wholesale  distribution  of 
narcotics  could  be  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prisonment and  he  would  be  mandatorily 
fined  an  amount  large  enough  to  divest 
him  of  any  profits  he  made  from  drug 
traffic  and  any  investments  he  made 
with  those  profits.  In  other  words,  if  an 
underworld  figure  purchased  a  legiti- 
mate business  with  profits  from  his  drug 
traffic,  the  court  would  have  to  fine  him 
the  value  of  that  company. 

Existing  law  makes  the  penalties  for 
dealing  in  narcotics  far  less  prohibitive. 
Tile  Federal  legislation  proposed  by  the 
Nixon  administration  calls  for  penalties 
for  distributing  illegal  drugs  no  harsher 
than  those  in  the  existing  law  that  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Narcotics  and 
Di-ug  Abuse  indicated  were  not  strong 
enough  to  make  participating  in  drug 
traffic  "too  dangerous  to  be  attractive." 
Present  penalties  for  distribution  of 
either  hard  drugs  or  marihuana  are  on 
the  first  offense  imprisonment  of  5  to  20 
yeai's  and  a  fine  of  $20,000  and  on  the 
second  and  subsequent  offenses  impris- 
onment of  10  to  40  years  and  a  fine  of 
$20,000.  None  of  the  alternative  penalty 
schemes  suggested  by  the  administration 
for  its  narcotics  bill  increases  those  pen- 
alties for  narcotics  traffickers. 

This  legislation  will  give  prosecutors 
and  law  enforcement  officials  additional 
investigative  tools  needed  to  stop  nar- 
cotics traffic.  In  addition,  it  will  give 
prosecutors  and  the  courts  flexibility  in 
dealing  with  offenders  they  do  not  now 
enjoy.  Specifically,  my  bill  includes  four 
provisions  requested  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  when  police  of- 
ficials testified  at  our  hearings.  They  are: 

First.  A  provision  that  allows  commit- 
ment of  addict  suspects  to  treatment  be- 
fore their  release  on  bond. 

Second.  A  "no  knock"  provision  for 
officers  in  the  confiscation  of  contraband 
di-ugs. 

Third.  A  workable  civil  commitment 
procedure  that  will  allow  police  to  aid 
in  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
process. 

Fourth.  A  provision  to  regulate  the 
sale  and  use  of  gelatin  capsules  which 
are  often  used  to  package  illegal  drugs. 

This  legislation  will  deal  directly  with 
the  problem  of  drug-related  crime  be- 
cause, under  my  bill,  an  addict  who  com- 
mits a  drug-related  crime  will  be  com- 
mitted to  treatment  on  the  order  of  the 
U.S.  attorney  rather  than  released  on 
bond  or  personal  recognizance  to  prey 
on  his  community.  Once  committed  to 
treatment,  an  addict  will  not  be  released 
from  that  commitment  until  he  no  longer 
poses  a  danger  to  his  community. 

Under  the  bill,  an  addict  who  com- 
mits an  armed  robbery,  for  example, 
could  be  detained  for  treatment  before 
his  trial.  Then,  if  the  judge  so  orders,  he 
can  be  sent  to  prison  to  serve  his  sentence 
like  any  other  felon  who  commits  armed 
robbery.  But  the  bill  will  allow  the  pros- 
ecutor and  the  judge  option  of  commit- 
ting the  addict  to  treatment  if  they  feel 


curing  his  addiction  is  the  best  way  to 
prevent  him  from  committing  another 
armed  robbery.  If  the  treatment  alterna- 
tive is  chosen,  the  addict  will  not  be  re- 
leased from  treatment  until  he  is  no 
longer  dangerous.  In  other  words,  an  ad- 
dict can  be  held  in  treatment  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  If  he  continues  to  pose  a 
danger  to  his  community.  A  person  de- 
tained under  that  bill  can  only  be  re- 
leased when  his  medical  officer  decides, 
based  on  his  record  during  treatment, 
that  he  is  no  longer  dangerous  or  when 
the  court  orders  his  release  based  on 
the  testimony  of  the  medical  officer  and 
other  witnesses. 

The  bill  emphasizes  the  treatment  of 
addict  criminals.  Unless  we  cure  these 
sick  people  of  their  addiction,  we  can 
never  expect  them  to  stop  committing 
crimes.  I  agree  with  the  Distinct  of  Co- 
lumbia Crime  Commission  when  it  re- 
ported : 

In  view  of  the  District's  experience  tlil.s 
Commission  Is  persuaded  that  a  successful 
program  of  prevention  and  rehabilitation  of 
drug  addicts  would  contribute  substantially 
to  a  reduction  of  serious  crime. 

This  legislation  will  fill  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  void  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  It  recognizes  that  addiction,  it- 
self, is  an  illness  that  must  be  treated  by 
medical  professionals.  The  JjlU  estab- 
lishes a  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  within 
the  District  government  and  authorizes 
it  to  develop  immediately  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  inpatient  and  outpatient 
treatment  for  addicts,  including  jc^nt 
projects  with  the  Depaitment  of  Conec- 
tion  for  inmate  addicts.  In  addition,  the 
bill  creates  a  workable  civil  commitment 
procedure — something  that  has  been 
badly  needed  here  for  more  than  a  dec- 
ade. And  it  will  create  an  extensive  drug 
education  program  to  warn  youngsters  of 
the  danger  of  experimenting  with  drugs. 

The  bill  acknowledges  the  metropoli- 
tan aspects  of  the  narcotics  problem. 
There  are  specific  provisions  in  my  legis- 
lation requiring  cooperation  between  the 
District  and  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
suburbs  so  that  an  areawlde  drug  abuse 
program  can  be  developed.  Specifically, 
my  bill  will  create  a  Drug  Abuse  Coun- 
cil with  members  from  the  District. 
Maryland,  and  Virginia  to  make  sure  the 
District's  drug  efforts  are  coordinated 
with  those  of  the  surroimding  jurisdic- 
tions. 

While  under  the  bill,  all  dangerous 
drugs  remain  against  the  law,  my  legis- 
lation does  differentiate  among  those 
drugs.  I  was  disturbed  during  my  recent 
committee  hearings  to  hear  witness  after 
witness  testify  about  the  spread  of  heroin 
to  high  school  and  even  grade  school  age 
youngsters.  What  disturbed  me  most  was 
that  several  witnesses  testified  that  be- 
cause under  present  laws  the  penalties 
for  using  marihuana  are  as  severe  as  the 
penalties  for  hei-oin,  youngsters  felt  no 
particular  risk  in  graduating  from  mari- 
huana to  heroin.  Not  only  that  but  the 
present  laws  practically  encourage  a  per- 
son selling  even  small  quantities  of  mari- 
huana to  also  sell  heroin,  since  he  risks 
no  additional  penalty. 

Because  in  my  view  use  of  heroin  is  a 
far  more  serious  habit  and  results  in 
more  dangerous  antisocial  behavior  than 
does  use  of  marihuana,  the  bill  calls  for 


stifler  penalties  for  use  of  heroin  than 
for  UBC  of  marihuana.  I  want  t»  make  It 
clear:  Marihuana  is  and  should  remain 
Ulegal  and  its  use  Is  still  pvinishable  un- 
der my  bill  by  a  criminal  penalty,  but  a 
less  severe  penalty  than  for  using  heroin. 
I  want  to  make  every  youngster  who  ex- 
periments with  drugs  aware  that  playing 
with  heroin  is  considerably  more  danger- 
ous to  himself  and  to  his  community 
than  experimenting  with  marihuana. 

My  view  on  this  question  is  supported 
by  both  Dr.  Roger  Egeberg,  the  highest 
health  official  in  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, and  Dr.  Stanley  Yolles,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  the  Government  agency  respon- 
sible for  research  on  drug  abuse.  In  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, Dr.  Yolles  said: 

I  do  not,  at  this  time,  advocate  the  re- 
moval of  all  restrictions  on  the  use  of  mari- 
juana. I  beUeve  that  until  we  Icnow  more 
than  we  now  do  about  the  long-term  effects 
of  marijuana  and  other  forms  of  Camiabis 
that  uae  of  the  drug  should  continue  to  be 
controlled— Medically  speaking,  I  cannot  give 
it  a  clean  'bUl  of  health."  But,  penalties  for 
Its  use  should  be  lowered.  In  proportion  to 
the  danger  and  risk  to  the  individual  and 
society  of  this  drug. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  a  high  per- 
centage of  our  high  school  age  young- 
sters are  experimenting  with  illegal 
drugs.  I  feel  that  these  misguided  young- 
sters should  be  discouraged  from  using 
drugs — and  the  greatest  discouragement 
is  a  criminal  penalty.  Therefore,  this 
legislation  calls  for  a  criminal  penalty 
for  every  drug  offense.  But  my  bill  con- 
tains a  probation  without  verdict  pro- 
vision to  give  the  judge  an  alternative 
to  impose  a  criminal  sentence  on  a  first 
offender.  If  a  judge  feels  jail  is  not  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  a  drug  offender,  he 
can  invoke  the  probation  without  verdict 
provision  of  my  bill. 

Probation  without  verdict  is  advan- 
tageous both  to  the  defendant  and  to 
law-enforcement  officers.  It  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  defendant  because  it  al- 
lows him  to  avoid  going  to  jail  and  hav- 
ing a  criminal  record  if  he  does  not  vio- 
late his  probation.  It  is  advantageous 
to  law-enforcement  officers  because  the 
defendant  can  be  automatically  put  in 
jail  if  he  violates  the  terms  of  his  pro- 
bation. In  other  words,  a  person  given 
probation  without  verdict  who  continues 
to  use  drugs  and  gets  caught  can  be  sen- 
tenced to  jail  for  his  first  offense. 

My  thinking  of  this  subject  is  shared 
by  others  in  the  law-enforcement  com- 
munity. Every  law-enforcement  officer — 
policeman,  prosecutor,  or  judge — who 
testified  at  my  drug  abuse  hearings  en- 
dorsed probation  without  verdict  for 
first  offenders.  So  did  the  President  in 
the  administration's  narcotics  bill.  In 
fact,  the  probation  without  verdict  pro- 
vision in  ray  bill  is  practically  verbatim 
to  that  in  the  President's  bUl. 

At  the  recent  juvenile  delinquency 
subcommittee,  hearings.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  endorsed  a  flexible  policy 
toward  dealing  with  drug  offenders.  He 
said: 

I  personally  beUeve  In  sentences  which  are 
reasonably  calculated  to  be  deterrents  to 
crime  and  which  also  will  give  judges  suf- 


ficient flexibility  to  tailor  tb«  sentences  to 
the  requlremenU  of  the  drug  violator  or 
narcotic  addict. 

Prison  Is  not  the  only  logical  alternative. 
In  some  cases,  it  may  be  advisable  to  use 
federal  rehabilitation  programs,  halfway 
houses  and  private  medical  treatment  while 
on  probaUon  or  parole.  Perhaps  the  most 
promising  alternative  Is  to  approach  the 
narcotics  violator  in  relation  to  his  function; 
the  professional  trafficker  who  should  be 
given  as  severe  a  sentence  as  possible;  the 
casual  and  Intermittent  user  who  Is  per- 
haps only  experimenting  out  of  curiosity; 
or  the  mentally  or  physically  111  addict  who, 
without  additional  help,  cannot  break  a  con- 
firmed habit. 

Expanding  on  the  Attorney  General's 
statement  at  that  same  hearing,  John  E. 
Ingersoll,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  said: 

The  casual  user  or  Intermittent  experi- 
menter of  drugs,  usually  of  the  non-addlct- 
ing  variety  such  as  LSD,  marijuana,  and  other 
hallucinogens,  who,  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
starts  exploring  the  drug  scene,  is  the  second 
type  of  person  that  must  be  Identified  in 
any  penalty  structure.  This  type  of  person 
is  far  different  from  the  professional  crim- 
inal mentioned  above.  This  Is  the  group  that 
is  possessing,  or  giving  away  these  drugs, 
usually  among  Its  own  peer  group.  For  these 
reasons  the  penalty  structure  should  be  more 
flexible  and  open-ended  as  these  persons 
seem  most  likely  to  respond  to  rehabilitative 
efforts  and  the  court  should  not  have  im- 
posed on  it  rigid  requirements.  The  penal- 
ties should  be  flexible  enough  to  deter  and, 
If  deterrence  falls,  flexible  enough  to  allow 
the  Judge,  based  on  his  observations  of  the 
defendant,  to  tailor  the  penalty  to  the  nature 
of  the  crime  and  the  person  committing 
that  crime.  This  type  of  person  forms  a 
major  segment  of  the  defendant  population 
and  for  the  penalties  to  be  effective  and  ra- 
tional, they  must  be  geared  to  fit  the  punish- 
ment to  this  person  with  fairness. 


I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  a  most 
comprehensive  and  most  progressive  ap- 
proach to  the  narcotics  problem.  I  real- 
ize it  encompasses  new  approaches  to  the 
narcotics  problem.  I,  like  the  members 
of  those  three  Presidential  Commissions, 
think  they  will  work.  For  too  long  we 
have  sat  back  and  watched  old  methods 
fail.  Now  is  the  time  for  action,  not 
words — legislation,  not  messages.  We 
must  utilize  the  new  methods  and  make 
an  all-out  effort  to  solve  this  old  and 
evermore  complex  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  and  questions 
and  answers  about  this  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section- 
by-section  analysis  and  questions  and 
answers,  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Section-bt-Section    Analysis — District    of 

Columbia  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  and 

Narcotics  Crime  Control  Act  or  1969 

TITLE   I — FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION   OF 
PURPOSES 

Section  101  relates  that  the  Congress  finds 
that  drug  abuse  and  Ulegal  narcotics  traffic 
are  increasing  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
posing  safety,  health  and  welfare  problems 
to  the  citizens  of  the  District.  This  section 
also  relates  that  the  Congress  finds  that  drug 
abuse  is  a  metropolitan  problem  and  that 
drug  abusers  commit  a  high  percentage  of 
the  serious  crime  in  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area. 

Since  drug  dependence  is  an  illness,  prop- 
erly treated  by  medical,  health,  welfare  and 


rehabilitative  services,  the  Congress  finds  the 
best  way  to  decrease  drug  abuse  Is  a  com- 
bination of  improved  law  enforcement 
against  traffickers  In  controlled  drugs  and 
Increased  education,  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation for  drug  dependent  persons. 

PlnaUy  in  this  section,  the  Congress  con- 
cludes that  control  of  drug  abuse  requires 
a  major  commitment  of  health  and  law  en- 
forcement resources  in  the  District,  which 
has  not  been  the  case  In  the  past. 

In  Section  102,  the  Congress  declares  that 
there  shall  be  a  comprehensive  program  for 
the  control  of  drug  abuse  and  drug-related 
crime  In  the  District  of  Coliunbla  through 
improved  law  enforcement,  strict  regulation 
of  the  dUtrlbutlon  of  controlled  drugs,  and 
prevention,  treatment,  and  study  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence. 

Law  enforcement  will  be  aimed  primarUy 
at  the  major  Uafflc  of  controlled  drugs  and 
the  serious  drug  reUted  crime.  Drug  depend- 
ent persons  wiU  be  provided  education, 
ueatment  and  rehabllitaUon  services  under 
this  act. 

Those  drug  dependent  persons  who  are 
likely  to  commit  drug  related  crUnes  and 
constitute  a  danger  to  the  pubUc  safety  may 
be  detained  for  treatment  Indefinitely,  until 
such  time  as  they  no  longer  constitute  a 
danger  to  their  community. 

Under  this  act,  the  Congress  declares  that 
all  available  law  enforcement  and  health 
resources  shall  be  brought  to  bear  on  con- 
trolling drug  abuse  and  drug  related  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columla. 

XrrLE    II OEFINmONS 

Title  II  sets  out  the  definitions  that  apply 
throughout  the  bill.  They  incorporate,  or 
bring  up  to  date,  the  definitions  in  prior  or 
related   Federal    legislation. 

A  "controlled  drug"  Includes  any  narcotic 
drug,  marijuana,  or  any  depressant  or  stimu- 
lant drug.  Of  particular  Importance,  the 
definition  of  a  "narcotic  drug"  and  of  "mari- 
juana" are  revised  to  bring  them  into  line 
with  the  latest  thinking  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice's  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs.  The  definition  of  a  "de- 
pressant or  stimulant  drug",  which  includes 
all  hallucinogens  other  than  marijuana,  is 
adopted  by  reference  directly  from  the 
Federal  Drug  Abuse  Control  Amendments  of 
1965. 

A  "drug  dependent  person"  is  defined  as 
any  drug  user  who  Is  so  far  dependent  upon 
the  use  of  a  controlled  drug  as  to  have  lost 
the  power  of  self-control  over  the  use  of 
such  drug.  This  is  intended  to  Include  both 
physical  addiction  and  psychological  habitu- 
ation. Whether  a  drug  abuser  has  become 
dependent  upon  a  drug  will  depend  upon 
expert  medical  diagnosis  in  each  individual 
case.  A  "drug-related  offense"  is  defined  to 
include  both  crimes  committed  by  drug 
dependent  persons  to  obtain  funds  to  satisfy 
that  dependence,  and  crimes  committed 
while   under   the   influence   of  a  controlled 

drug. 

The  terms  "courts"  and  "government  at- 
torney" are  broadlv  defined  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  bill  is  intended  to  apply  In  both 
District  of  Columbia  and  Federal  courts,  and 
is  to  be  enforced  by  both  the  Corporation 
Counsel's  Office  and  the  United  States  At- 
tomev's  Office. 

The  remaining  definitions  are  routine,  and 
are  Included  primarily  to  make  cert^n  that 
ther«  Is  no  misunderstanding  about  the  in- 
tended  application  of  the  biU's  provisions. 

TITLE  in— RECtTLATION  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  0» 
CONTROLLED    DRUGS 

Title  III  establishes  the  leglUmate  and  il- 
legitimate channeU  of  distribuUon  for  aU 
controlled  drugs,  and  the  penalties  for  Il- 
legal distribution  and  use  Section  301  pro- 
vides for  the  licensing  of  producers,  manu- 
facturers, and  wholesale  distributors  of  any 
conUolled  drug.  Without  such  a  license,  no 
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sons    to   whom 
controlled  drug 


person  may  engage  In  ajiy  of  thoee  practices. 
No  such  license  may  be  granted  without 
proof  that  the  atopUcant  has  registered  pur- 
suant to  applicable  Federal  laws.  Upon  such 
proof,  a  license  [will  be  Issued  for  $10  per 
year.  The  Commissioner  has  the  right  under 
this  section  to  suspend  or  revoke  any  license 
Issued  for  falliTe  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  thjs  Act. 

Section  302  se^  out  the  channels  of  legiti- 
mate distribution  and  possession  of  con- 
trolled drugs.  S^ibsectlon  (a)  lists  the  per- 
and  for  what  purposes,  a 
nay  be  lawfully  distributed. 
Subsection  (b)  lllsts  the  persons  who  may 
lawfully  possess  such  a  dr\jg.  Subsection  (c) 
then  provides  thbt  no  person  who  may  law- 
fully possess  a  controlled  drug,  other  than 
an  ultimate  user,  may  divert  It  to  his  own 
personal  use. 

Section  303  specifies  the  conditions  under 
which  a  controlled  drug  may  be  prescribed, 
administered  add  dispensed.  This  section 
provides  that  a  pharmacist  may  dispense  a 
controlled  drug  pnly  upon  the  written  pre- 
scription of  a  practitioner.  As  under  Federal 
law,  a  prescrlptlbn  for  any  other  controlled 
drug  may  be  refilled  no  more  than  5  times. 

This  section  farther  provides  that  a  physi- 
cian or  dentist  jmay  prescribe  a  controlled 
drug  only  in  godd  faith  in  the  course  of  his 
professional  practice,  within  the  scope  of 
the  patient  relanonshlp,  and  in  accordance 
with  ft-eatment  principles  accepted  by  a  re- 
sponsibTe'  segment  of  the  medical  profession. 
Under  this  section  a  veterinarian  may  pre- 
scribe, administer  or  dispense  a  controlled 
drug  in  good  falih  In  the  course  of  his  pro- 
fessional practice  and  not  for  use  by  a  human 
being.  This  sectiJDn  also  places  stringent  re- 
quirements on  f^e  dispensing  of  controlled 
drugs  by  pharmacists  pursuant  to  a  written 
prescription.        f 

Section  304  allows  for  investigational  use 
of  controlled  drags  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  lederal  law. 

Section  305  prohibits  the  receipt  of  any 
controlled  drug  as  a  result  of  fraud  or  deceit. 

Section  306  provides  that  every  person  who 
may  lawfully  posfeess  a  controlled  drug  except 
an  ultimate  user  must  keep  certain  records 
relating  to  the  inventory  and  distribution  of 
such  products.  Any  loss  or  theft  of  these 
drugs  must  be  reported  promptly.  The  bill 
requires  that  th^e  records  be  made  available 
to  law  enforcement  ofBcers  and  that  any  such 
records  that  are  !to  be  made  public  must  be 
divulged  in  suchj  a  way  as  not  to  reveal  the 
Identity  of  ultimate  users  of  the  drugs. 

Section  307  ccntalns  prohibited  acts  and 
penalties 

Section  307(a)  sets  the  penalties  for  the 
failure  of  any  ctherwise  legitimate  person 
to  obtain  a  Uceniie  for  production,  manufac- 
dlstributlon  of  a  controlled 
drug,  or  for  disti  ibution  of  gelatin  capsules 
suitable  for  packaging  a  controlled  drug  as 
follows : 

1.  First  offensel  is  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment of  not  moM  than  6  months  or  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $li  ),000,  or  both. 

2.  Second  and  !  ubsequent  offenses  are  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
2  years  or  fines  not  more  than  $40,000  or 
both. 

Section  307(b) 
illegal  trafficking 
each. 

Trafficking  in  the  first  degree  Includes 
wholesale  distribution  of  any  controlled  drug 
except  marijuanu  and  carries  penalties  as 
follows 

1.  First  offens( 
prisomnent  for  5 


establishes  five  degrees  of 
and  sets  the  i>enaltles  for 


carries  a  penalty  of  Im- 
years  to  life,  at  least  a  part 
of  which  must  b4  served,  and  a  fine  without 
limitation  of  an  Amount  sufficient  to  exhaust 
In  and  the  profits  obtained 
by  the  illegal  aciivity. 

2.  Second  offeise  carries  a  penalty  of 
Imprisonment  fo-  10  years  to  life,  at  least 
part  of  which  niust  be  served,  and  a  fine 


without  limitation  of  an  amount  sufficient 
to  exhaust  the  assets  utilized  In  and  the 
profits  obtained  by  the  illegal  activity. 

Trafficking  In  the  second  degree  includes 
retail  distribution  of  any  controlled  drug 
except  marijuana  and  carries  penalties  as 
follows: 

1.  First  offense  is  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment tor  2-20  years,  at  least  part  of  which 
must  be  served,  and  a  fine  without  limitation 
of  an  amount  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  assets 
utilized  in  and  the  profits  obtained  by  the 
illegal  activity. 

2.  Second  and  subsequent  offenses  are 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  4-40  years, 
at  least  part  of  which  must  be  served,  and  a 
fine  without  limitation  of  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  exhaust  the  assets  utilized  in  and  the 
profits  obtained  by  the  Illegal  activity. 

Trafficking  in  the  third  degree  Includes 
persons  under  26  who  distribute  small 
amounts  of  any  controlled  drug  except  mari- 
juana for  small  remuneration  as  Incidental 
to  their  own  experimentation  and  not  as  a 
regular  source  of  Income  or  for  the  purpose 
of  making  another  dependent  upon  the  drug 
and  cvrles  penalties  as  follows: 

1.  First  offense  is  punishable  by  required 
education,  or  imprisonment  for  up  to  4  years, 
or  a  fine  not  exceeding  $20,000,  or  any  of 
these. 

2.  Second  and  subsequent  offenses  are 
punishable  under  the  provisions  for  traffick- 
ing In  the  first  or  second  degree. 

Trafficking  in  the  fourth  degree  Includes 
any  distribution  of  marijuana  and  carries 
penalties  as  follows: 

1.  First  offense  is  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  1-10  years,  at  least  part  of  which 
must  be  served,  and  a  fine  without  limita- 
tion of  an  amount  sufficient  to  exhaust  the 
assets  utilized  in  and  the  profiu  obtained  by 
the  Illegal  activity. 

2.  Second  and  subsequent  offenses  are 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  2-20  years, 
at  least  part  of  which  must  be  served,  and 
a  fine  without  limitation  of  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  exhaust  the  assets  utilized  In  and 
the  profits  obtained  by  the  illegal  activity. 

Trafficking  in  the  fifth  degree  includes 
persons  under  26  who  distribute  small 
amounts  of  marijuana  for  small  remunera- 
tion as  Incidental  to  their  own  experimenta- 
tion and  not  as  a  regular  source  of  income 
and  carries  penalties  as  follows: 

1.  First  offense  is  punishable  by  required 
education,  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  $2,000,  or  any 
of  these. 

2.  Second  and  subseqvient  offenses  are 
pvinishable  under  the  provision  for  traffick- 
ing In  the  fourth  degree. 

Under  a  proviso  in  this  section,  any  per- 
son who  sells  drugs  only  to  feed  his  own  drug 
habit,  other  than  large  distributors,  shall  be 
handled  under  the  civil  commitment  pro- 
cedures of  this  act,  except  that  the  court 
may  in  its  discretion  order  the  defendant  to 
stand  trial  and  sentence  him  to  not  more 
than  six  months  in  prison  before  his  being 
civilly  committed  to  custody  with  treatment 
for  as  long  as  he  remains  a  danger  to  his 
community.  The  six  months  Imprisonment 
provision  Is  not  applicable  to  persons  who 
volunteer  for  civil  commitment. 

Section  307(c)  provides  the  following  pen- 
alties for  any  person  who  acquires  a  con- 
trolled drug  in  violation  of  this  act  and  sub- 
sequently places  It  ih  legitimate  channels  of 
distribution: 

1.  First  offense  is  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment r.f  not  more  than  four  years,  or  a  fine 
not  exceeding  $20,000,  or  having  his  license 
revoked  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  any 
of  these. 

2.  Second  and  subsequent  offenses  are 
punishable  by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding 
10  years,  or  fines  not  exceeding  $50,000,  or 
having  his  license  suspended  or  revoked,  or 
any  of  these. 

Section  307(d)  establishes  the  penalties  for 


Illegal  possession  of  controlled  drugs  for  per- 
sonal use  and  distribution  of  controlled  drugs 
without  remuneration. 

Possession  in  the  first  degree  includes  pos- 
session of  any  controlled  drug  except  mari- 
juana and  Is  punishable  on  the  first  offense 
by  required  attendance  at  a  drug  abuse 
school.  Imprisonment  of  not  more  than  2 
years,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10,000,  or  any 
of  these. 

Possession  in  the  second  degree  Includes 
possession  of  marijuana  and  is  punishable 
upon  the  first  and  each  subsequent  offense 
by  required  attendance  at  a  drug  abuse 
school,  or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  30 
days,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500,  or  any  of 
these. 

This  section  also  provides  that  any  person, 
except  for  a  large  distributor.  In  possession 
of  a  controlled  drug  in  violation  of  this  act 
for  the  purpose  of  his  personal  use  to  satisfy 
his  drug  dependence  shall  be  handled  only 
pursuant  to  the  civil  commitment  procedures 
of  this  act. 

Section  307(e)  contains  penalties  for  il- 
legal prescription,  administration,  dispens- 
ing, or  Investigation  of  any  controlled  drug 
as  follows: 

1.  First  and  second  offenses  are  punishable 
by  imprisonment  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  a  fine  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  have  his 
license  revoked  for  not  exceeding  three 
months,  or  any  of  these. 

2.  Third  and  subsequent  offenses  are  pun- 
ishable by  Imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
10  years,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  $30,000.  or 
having  his  license  revoked  for  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  any  of  these. 

Section  307(f)  provides  penalties  for  the 
Illegal  receipt  of  a  controlled  drug  by  fraud 
or  deceit  as  follows: 

1.  First  offense  is  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  a  fine 
not  more  than  $5,000,  or  both. 

2.  Second  and  subsequent  offenses  .ire 
punishable  by  imprisonment  not  more  than 
two  years,  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  both. 

This  section  provides  that  a  drug  depend- 
ent person,  except  for  a  large  distributor, 
who  Illegally  receives  a  controlled  drug  by 
fraud  or  deceit  to  satisfy  his  own  habit  shall 
be  handled  only  pursuant  to  the  civil  com- 
mitment sections  of  this  act. 

Section  307(g)  contains  penalties  for  fail- 
ure to  maintain  or  permit  inspection  of  rec- 
ords as  follows: 

1.  The  first  offense  Is  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $10,000,  or  having  his  li- 
cense revoked  for  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
any  of  these. 

2.  Second  and  subsequent  of  such  offenses 
are  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  years,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$30,000,  or  having  his  license  revoked  for  not 
exceeding  five  years,  or  any  of  these. 

Section  307(h)  contains  the  penalties  for 
manufacture  or  distribution  of  a  counterleit 
controlled  drug  as  follows: 

1.  First  offense  Is  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  not  exceeding  five  years  and  a  man- 
datory fine  without  limitation  of  an  amount 
sufficient  to  exhaust  the  assets  utilized  in 
and  the  profits  obtained  by  the  illegal 
activity. 

2.  Second  and  subsequent  offenses  are 
punishable  by  a  mandatory  Imprisonment  of 
not  less  than  five  years  nor  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  a  mandatory  fine  without  limita- 
tion of  an  amount  sufficient  to  exhai'st  the 
assets  utilized  in  and  the  profits  obtained 
by  the  illegal  activity. 

Section  307(1)  sets  out  certain  criteria  for 
guiding  the  Judge  in  determining  the  se- 
verity of  any  penalty  to  be  imposed  under 
Section  307.  These  criteria  include: 

1 .  The  degree  of  potential  harm  to  the  user 
of  the  controlled  drug  involved. 

2.  The  degree  of  potential  harm  to  society 
as  a  result  of  the  use  of  the  drug. 
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3.  In  cases  involving  Illegal  distribution, 
whether  the  controlled  drug  was  distributed 
to  an  experimenter  or  to  an  experienced  drug 
abuser,  and  whether  the  distributor  was  part 
of  an  organized  or  professional  system  of 
distribution  or  operated  independently. 

This  section  also  provides  that  the  Bureau 
of  Drug  Abuse  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Mental  Health  shall  prepare 
a  list  of  controlled  drugs,  broken  down  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  potential  harm  to 
the  user  and  to  society,  for  the  guidance  of 
the  courts. 

Section  307(J)  provides  that  there  will  be 
no  accumulation  of  penalty  under  Section 
307  of  this  Act  if  more  than  one  offense  is 
charged. 

section  307(k)  provides  that  any  adjudi- 
cation of  violation  or  conviction  under  any 
related  provision  of  law  with  respect  to  con- 
trolled drug,  other  than  a  Juvenile  violation, 
shall  constitute  a  prior  offense  for  purposes 
of  this  act. 

Section  307(1)  provides  for  the  execution 
of  any  license  revocation  ordered  by  a  court. 

Section  307(m)  provides  that  a  defendant 
may  be  convicted  of  an  offense  under  this 
Section  if  he  knew  that  he  was  engaged 
in  the  prescribed  act,  but  his  knowledge  that 
the  act  was  a  violation  of  the  law  Is  not 
required  for  his  conviction. 

Section  307 (n)  provides  that  Imprison- 
ment may  be  Imposed  for  failure  to  pay  a  fine 
only  when  the  offender  has  the  funds  and 
refuses  to  pay. 

Section  307(0)  provides  that  all  fines  col- 
lected under  the  criminal  provisions  of  this 
act  win  be  utilized  for  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  services  established  under  this 
act. 

Section  307(p)  authorizes  periodic  urine 
analyses  as  a  condition  upon  which  proba- 
tion, parole,  or  other  conditional  release  may 
be  granted  for  a  person  convicted  of  an 
offense  under  tbis  act.  This  provision  states 
that  neither  a  relapse  into  drug  abuse  nor 
the  failure  to  conform  to  a  set  schedule  for 
rehabilitation  shall  be  sufficient,  in  and  of 
themselves,  to  require  that  the  persons'  status 
must  be  revoked  or  treatment  denied.  This 
provision  was  requested  by  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Corrections  to  permit  a  flexi- 
bility In  the  treatment  program,  in  accord- 
ance with  rehabilitative  objectives. 

Section  307(q)  provides  that  the  "Imple- 
ments of  crime"  provision  under  present  law 
would  not  apply  if  the  only  criminal  activity 
that  could  be  committed  by  using  such  Im- 
plements would  be  one  or  more  of  the  of- 
fenses set  out  In  this  act. 

Section  307(r)  calls  for  a  court  to  hold  a 
fair  and  full  hearing  without  Jury  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  the  amount  of  fines  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  which  call  for 
imlimited  fines. 

Section  307(s)  provides  for  probation  with- 
out verdict,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
for  a  first-time  offender  under  the  Act.  Rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions  of  probation 
may  be  Imposed. 

Section  306  provides  for  the  regulation  of 
gelatin  capsules  suitable  for  packaging  any 
controlled  drug.  This  section  requires  that  a 
license  be  obtained  for  distribution  of  such 
capsules  and  records  of  that  distribution 
must  be  kept  in  order  to  permit  public  of- 
ficials to  trace  their  use. 

Section  309  provides  that  search  warrants 
may  be  issued  for  the  gathering  of  evidence 
involving  the  violation  of  sections  of  this 
act  except  with  respect  to  the  personal  pos- 
session and  minor  marijuana  distribution 
provisions.  This  section  also  contains  a  "no 
knock"  provision,  which  permits  the  court, 
when  good  cause  is  shown,  to  authorize  an 
officer  to  break  down  a  door  without  previ- 
ously announcing  his  presence  if  the  property 
sought  by  the  warrant  is  likely  to  be  de- 
•  stroyed  or  disposed  of.  or  if  danger  to  the 
officer  may  result.  This  section  also  sets  out 
the  standard  provisions  of  permitting  an 
aggrieved  person  to  contest  the  warrant  and 


to  have  the  property  returned  and  hare  any 
damage  repaired. 

Section  310  provldee  for  the  agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  this  act  to  cooperate  with 
all  other  Federal  and  State  officials  charged 
with  the  regulation  of  the  distribution  of 
controlled  drugs. 

Section  311  provides  for  the  expunging  of 
criminal  records  upon  a  showing,  after  a  spec- 
ified period  of  time,  that  the  Individual  in- 
volved has  reformed  his  activities  and  has  not 
engaged  In  further  criminal  conduct.  This 
provision  Is  retroactive.  TlUs  section  provides, 
however,  that  in  the  event  the  expunged 
conviction  may  be  exceeded  by  another  con- 
viction, the  expunged  conviction  will  still 
count  as  a  prior  offense  for  purposes  of  any 
penalty  to  be  Imposed  for  that  subsequent 
offense. 

Section  312  provides  a  mechanism  by  which 
the  government  may  require  the  testimony  of 
any  witness,  or  the  production  of  any  evi- 
dence, concerning  a  violation  of  this  act,  as 
a  result  of  granting  Immunity.  Any  person 
who  refused  to  give  testimony  after  obtaining 
immunity  would  be  in  contempt  of  court 
and  subject  to  a  continuing  court  jjenalty. 

TITLE  IV PREVENTION.  TREATMENT.  STUDY.   AND 

CONTROL  OF  DRUG  ABUSE 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  contains  all  of  the 
prevention  and  treatment  provisions.  It  rep- 
resents a  major  change  In  emphasis  with 
respect  to  the  drug  problem  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  requires  a  correspondingly 
major   allocation  of  public  resources. 

Section  401  establishes  a  Bureau  of  Drug 
Abuse  Control  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Mental  Health.  The  Bureau 
is  delegated  full  responsibility  for  all  scien- 
tific, medical,  treatment,  and  other  related 
functions  with  respect  to  drug  abuse  In  the 
Dlstrlot.  The  Bureau  Is  also  directed  to  coot- 
dinate  all  efforts  to  combat  problems  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  with  the  State 
and  local  governments  In  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

Section  402  of  the  bill  outlines  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  program  of  the  Bu- 
reau This  aspect  of  the  Bureau's  program 
must  include  three  types  of  treatment 
modalties:  emergency  medical  care  and  with- 
drawal services.  Inpatient  extended  care 
services,  and  outpatient.  Intermediate  care. 
and  aftercare  services.  Persons  assisted  un- 
der the  bill  can  be  required  to  contribute 
toward  the  cost  of  the  treatment. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  some  of  the 
Bureau's  j>ersonnel  may  formerly  have  been 
drug  abusers  or  drug  dependent  persons. 

Section  403  of  the  bill  relates  to  emergency 
medical  care  and  withdrawal  services. 

Subsection  403{a)  provides  that  any  per- 
son who  appears  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  a  drug  may  be  taken  for  emergency  medi- 
cal care  services.  The  bill  specifies  such  a 
person  may  be  detained  for  purposes  of  in- 
volunUry  withdrawal  from  drugs  for  no 
longer  than  ten  days. 

Once  he  has  gone  through  withdrawal  and 
is  otherwise  In  control  of  his  faculties,  he  is 
free  to  leave  if  no  criminal  charges  are  pend- 
ing against  blm. 

Subsection  403(b)  deals  with  the  person 
charged  with  a  misdemeanor,  who  is  either 
under  the  Infiuence  of  a  drug  or  taken  into 
custody  for  what  appears  to  be  a  drug-re- 
lated offense.  Once  withdrawal  Is  complete, 
the  individual  may  be  detained  for  a  diag- 
nosis for  possible  drug  dependence,  and  pos- 
sible civil  commitment. 

If  the  person  is  diagnosed  as  drug  depend- 
ent, the  government  attorney  will  decide, 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  medical 
officer,  whether  the  person  should  be  prose- 
cuted, civilly  committed,  or  permitted  to  fol- 
low voluntary  treatment.  If  the  person  is 
not  diagnosed  as  drug  dependent,  the  gov- 
ernment attorney,  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  medical  officer,  will  decide  whether  he 
should  be  prosecuted,  or  permitted  to  follow 


voluntary  education  and  treatment  for  drug 
abuse.  Even  If  he  is  prosecuted  and  con- 
victed, he  may  still  receive  a  suspended  sen- 
tence, or  be  placed  on  probation  for  treat- 
ment, or  civilly  committed  for  treatment, 
rather  than  being  criminally  sentenced. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  medical  officer 
shall  make  his  recommendations  to  the  gov- 
ernment attorney  at  every  stage  of  the  deci- 
sion-making process  with  respect  to  such  an 
individual.  In  all  instances,  however,  the  gov- 
ernment attorney  has  the  ultimate  decision, 
and  can  either  accept  or  reject  the  medical 
officer's  recommendation.  Similiarly,  the 
Judge  is  free  to  accept  or  reject  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  medical  officer 

Subsection  403(c)  contains  similar  pro- 
visions relating  to  a  person  taken  into  cus- 
tody by  the  police  for  a  felony  who  either 
appears  to  be  under  the  Influence  of  a  drug 
or  is  charged  with  a  drug-related  felony. 
After  any  necessary  withdrawal,  he  may  be 
detained  for  diagnosis  for  possible  drug  de- 
pendence. If  he  is  diagnosed  as  drug  de- 
pendent, the  government  attorney,  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  medical  officer,  must 
decide  whether  to  institute  civil  commitment 
proceedings  or  to  prosecute  the  criminal 
charges.  If  he  is  not  diagnosed  as  drug 
dependent,  the  criminal  charges  are  prose- 
cuted, and  if  he  Is  convicted,  he  may  also 
receive  treatment  through  civil  commitment. 

Subsection  403(d)  provides  that  the  gov- 
ernment attorney  shall  institute  Involuntary 
civil  commitment  proceedings  for  short-term 
emergency  medical  care  treatment  pursuant 
to  Section  406  whenever  possible. 

Subsection  403(e)  provides  that  civil  com- 
mitment proceedings  for  treatment  for  drug 
dependence  should  be  Instituted  by  the  gov- 
ernment attorney  pursuant  to  Section  407 
whenever  appropriate  under  the  provisos  in 
Title  ni  which  states  that  a  drug  dependent 
person  shall  be  handled  under  the  treatment 
rather  than  the  criminal  provisions  of  the 
law.  If  the  medical  officer  and  the  govern- 
ment attorney  should  disagree  on  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  proviso,  however,  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  government  attorney  shall  pre- 
vail. Under  these  circumstances,  the  medi- 
cal officer's  report  would  also  go  to  the  court, 
which  in  many  instances  would  be  obli- 
gated under  applicable  case  precedents  to 
raise  the  Issue  of  criminal  responsibility  sua 
sponte.  or  at  least  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  defendant's  counsel. 

Subsection  403(f)  makes  certain  that  any 
police  officer,  government  or  defense  attor- 
ney, court,  probation  officer,  or  parole  officer 
must  refer  any  person  who  appears  to  be  un- 
der the  influence  of  drugs  for  diagnosis.  The 
medical  officer  must  be  given  the  complete 
records  and  all  available  information  with 
respect  to  any  person  sent  for  diagnosis  by  a 
law  enforcement  officer. 

Subsection  403(g)  provides  that  the  police 
shall  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  protect 
the  health  and  safety  of  any  person  under 
the  Influence  of  a  drug. 

Subsection  403(h)  provides  that  no  entry 
shall  be  made  on  a  person's  arrest  or  other 
criminal  record  if  no  criminal  charge  Is 
prosecuted  against  him. 

Subsection  404  of  the  bill  outlines  the  In- 
patient extended  care  services  established 
under  the  Bureau's  program.  Admission  for 
such  services  Is  In  the  professional  Judgment 
of  the  medical  officer.  Involuntary  treatment 
may  be  required  only  pursuant  to  Sections 
406  and  407  of  the  bill.  If  civil  commitment 
Is  not  instituted,  voluntary  treatment  will 
be  encouraged.  No  patient  may  be  detained 
for  Inpatient  services  without  his  consent 
unless  he  Is  committed  under  the  civil  com- 
mitment procedure  of  this  act. 

Section  405  of  the  bill  outlines  the  out- 
patient. Intermediate  care,  and  after-care 
services.  The  bill  recognizes  that  a  drug  de- 
pendent person  must  be  expected  to  relapse 
into  drug  abuse  one  or  more  times  after  the 
onset    of    therapy.    Such    relapses,    without 
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more,  need  not  repilt  In  any  punishment,  or 
elimination  from !  outpatient  treatment  un- 
der thla  section.  'In  some  eases,  wher*  the 
prognosis  for  recovery  of  a  drug  dependent 
person  Is  poor,  etnphasls  may  be  given  to 
supportive  service  and  residential  facilities 
BO  that  they  maj  live  in  a  decent  manner. 
In  addition,  undef  this  section,  all  public  and 
private,  supportlte  community  services  will 
bfl  p»art  of  the  outpatient  program.  Except 
when  under  dvli  commitment,  no  person 
may  be  required  (jo  remain  in  the  outpatient 
program.  i 

Section  406  permits  a  court  to  order  up  to 
30  days  of  emer^ncy  medical  care  services 
for  a  drug  dependent  person  who.  even  after 
the  withdrawal  p«nod.  is  in  imminent  danger 
of  sustaining  subetantial  physical  harm  and 
Is  not  In  a  poeliion  to  exercise  a  rational 
judgment  about '  accepting  assistance.  Any 
anch  person  must  be  released,  without  court 
permission,  as  soon  as  he  Is  again  able  to 
make  a  rational  decision  about  accepting  as- 
sistance, and  chaoses  to  leave,  unless  he  is 
charged  with  a  criminal  offense. 

Section  407  of  the  bill  sets  out  In  detail  the 
conditions  undeif  which  civil  commitment 
for  involuntary  treatment  of  drug  depend- 
ence may  be  imposed  upon  drug  dependent 
persons.  Prior  to  4ny  commltmeni  under  this 
section,  the  court  must  conduct  a  full  and 
fair  hearing  without  a  Jury. 

There  are  two '  forms  of  commitment  for 
treatment  of  drui;  dependence.  The  first  re- 
lattes  t»~»  persoi$  charged  with  an  offense, 
who  voluntarily  requests  treatment  in  lieu  of 
criminal  prosecution,  or  to  a  person  who  has 
already  been  co4vlcted  of  an  offense.  For 
either  of  these  persons,  the  court  must  find 
that  be  is  a  drug  dependent  person  and  that 
adequate  and  appropriate  treatment  is  avail- 
able for  him.  Commitment  for  this  person 
cannot  be  longet'  than  the  sentence  that 
could  have  been  imp>o«ed,  or  actually  was 
lmp>oeed.  Voluntary  treatment  may  be  pro- 
vided for  as  lon^  aa  the  medical  officer  be- 
lieves warranted. 

The  second  cat)egory  of  civil  commitment 
for  treatment  of  drug  dependence  relates  to 
a  person  who  is  icqultted  of  a  drug-related 
offense  on  the  gipunds  of  drug  dependence, 
or  Is  the  subject  ^f  a  civil  commitment  peti- 
tion. In  either  of  Ithese  cases,  the  court  must 
find  that  he  is  a  c^rug  dependent  person,  that 
adequate  and  api^ropriate  treatment  is  avail- 
able, and  that  bf  constitutes  an  Immediate 
and  continuing  danger  to  the  safety  of  other 
persons  or  propesty.  In  either  case,  there  is 
a  limitation  upon  the  maximum  term  of 
commitment.         I 

Subsection  <07fo)  (3)  provides  that  a  per- 
son who  volunteers  for  civil  commitment 
shall  be  given  preferential  consideration  for 
treatment  over  a  ^rson  who  chooses  to  stand 
trial  and  Is  convltted. 

Consistent  wlt^i  the  primary  objective  of 
protecting  the  pUbllc,  the  bill  provides  that 
no  person  shall  f i  11  to  be  committed,  or  shall 
be  released,  who  continues  to  represent  a 
substantial  dang<r  to  other  persons  or  prop- 
erty. Such  persots  shall  be  retained  in  cus- 
tody until  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  they  no  lonj  er  represent  such  a  danger. 

The  bin  permits  little  possibility  of  abuse 
of  the  provision  lequlrlng  detention  of  dan- 
gerous persons  Under  the  bill,  every  indi- 
vidual is  entitle  1  to  intermediate  care  or 
outpatient  status  as  soon  as  pjoesible.  It  can 
be  anticipated  tt  at  an  individual  will  have 
an  opportunity  t  >  prove  himself  in  this  way 
long  before  the  n  aximum  period  of  commit- 
ment Is  up. 

This  section  contains  procedural  safe- 
guards with  respMct  to  committed  persons  A 
committed  person  must  be  released  immedi- 
ately when  he  is  shown  to  be  rehabilitated. 
He  is,  moreover,  entitled  to  a  court  review 
of  his  status  eveiy  six  months.  He  Is  entitled 
to  appx>Lnted  coitnsel.  and  retains  all  of  his 
eivil  rights  and  Ulerties. 

The  Mil  emphasizes  Individualized  treat- 


ment for  conunltted  persons,  rather  than 
routine  and  inflexible  treatment.  A  specific 
treatment  plan,  adapted  to  each  individual, 
must  be  prepared  and  maintained  on  a  cur- 
rent basis. 

Section  408  contains  provisions  under 
which  a  person  who  Is  dependent  for  his 
financial  supp>ort  upon  a  drug  depiendent 
person  may  obtain  the  appointment  of  a 
conservator  to  manage  an  estate.  Before  a 
conservator  is  appointed,  the  court  must  find 
that  the  petitioner  is  in  fact  dependent  for 
financial  support  up>on  the  person  alleged  to 
be  Incompetent,  and  that  the  person  alleged 
to  be  Incompetent  Is  a  drug  dependent  per- 
son who  is  in  fact  Incompetent  to  manage 
his  estate  to  the  extent  that  the  estate  Is 
likely  to  be  substantially  diminished. 

Section  409  provides  that  a  drug  abuser  or 
drug  dependent  person  who  has  been  ad- 
judged mentally  ill  shall  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  the  District's  Hospitalization 
for  the  Mentally  111  statute.  However,  under 
this  section,  the  services  provided  by  this  act 
will  also  be  available  to  any  mentally  111 
drug  abuser  or  drug  dependent  person. 

Section  410  provides  that  a  person  treated 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  retains  bis 
civil  rights  and  liberties. 

Section  411  sets  out  various  provisions  with 
respect  to  confidentiality  of  records.  It  pro- 
vides that  a  person  treated  under  the  bill  Is 
entitled  to  the  confidentiality  of  the  physi- 
cian-patient relationship,  and  therefore  that 
no  records  may  be  disclosed  without  a  court 
order,  or  used  against  him. 

Section  412  permits  the  Conunissloner  to 
contract  with  other  agencies  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  bill.  Such  other  agencies 
must  provide  proper  and  adequate  facilities, 
services,  and  personnel. 

Section  413  sets  out  a  new  drug  abuse  pol- 
icy for  highway  safety.  The  section  provides 
that  rehabilitation  shall  be  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify issuance  of  a  motor  vehicle  operator's 
license.  A  person  convicted  of  driving  under 
the  influence  of  drugs  is  to  be  treated. 

Section  414  provides  that  drug  abusers 
among  Government  employees  shall  be 
treated  rather  than  summarily  punished  by 
dismissal.  The  Bureau  is  given  the  respwn- 
slblUty  for  fostering  drug  abuse  services  In 
private  industry. 

Under  this  section,  prior  drug  dependence 
Is  not  sufficient  to  disqualify  an  individual 
for  any  governmental  or  private  employ- 
ment, or  any  professional  or  other  license. 

Section  415  requires  the  establishment  of 
a  drug  abuse  program  in  the  Department  of 
Corrections,  and  coordinates  the  work  of  cor- 
rections and  Mental  Health  with  respect  to 
drug  abuse  In  the  District  of  Coltunbia.  The 
bill  gives  the  Bureau  primary  responsibility 
for  establishing  all  such  programs,  and  pro- 
\'ides  that  the  Department  of  Corrections 
shall  cooperate  in  utilizing  the  Bureau's  pro- 
grams and  services  for  correctional  Inmates 
and  persons  on  probation  and  parole.  The 
Bureau,  in  turn,  will  provide  periodic  reports 
to  the  Department  of  Corrections  and  pro- 
bation and  parole  personnel  so  that  these 
officials  may  keep  abreast  of  the  progress  of 
the  persons  entrusted  to  the  Bureau's  care. 

Section  416  establishes  a  drug  abuse  pro- 
gram for  juveniles.  Of  particular  impKJrtance, 
it  requires  an  educational  campaign  among 
young  school  students  designed  to  warn 
about  misuse  of  drugs. 

Under  the  bill,  any  Juvenile  drug  abuser 
or  drug  dependent  person  Is  still  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Juvenile  Court.  The  Juvenile  Court  is  re- 
quired to  handle  such  persons  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  bill.  The 
services  established  in  the  bill  are,  moreover, 
available  to  the  Juvenile  Court  with  respect 
to  any  particular  case. 

Section  417  niakes  the  services  of  the  Bu- 
reau available  to  all  law  enforcement  officials 
in  the  District  of  Colximbia.  The  Bureau  will 
serve  In  a  consulting  cajwclty  to  all  courts. 


and  shall  be  available  with  respect  to  any 
cases  involving  drug  abuse  or  drug  depend- 
ence coming  before  the  courts. 

Section  418  provides  for  basically  the  same 
services  for  the  Depjartment  of  Welfare  and 
Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Section  419  requires  that  any  health  and 
disability  plans  offered  for  sale  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  must  cover  drug  de- 
pendence in  the  same  way  as  other  major 
disabling  diseases.  Funds  for  treatment  of 
drug  dependence  will  therefore  become  avail- 
able from  non-public  sources. 

Section  420  requires  that  all  private  hos- 
pitals must  admit  drug  abusers  and  drug  de- 
pendent persons  for  treatment  without  dis- 
crimination. 

SecJon  421  provides  that  the  Bureau  Is 
responsible  for  the  organizing  and  fostering 
of  training  of  professional  and  non-profes- 
sional workers  in  the  field  of  drug  abuse. 

Section  422  requires  the  Bureau  to  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive  public  education  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  drug  abuse. 

Section  423  requires  annual  rep>orts  from 
the  Bureau.  These  reports  must  specify  the 
action  taken  and  services  provided  under 
each  provision  of  the  bill.  The  Bureau  may 
also  submit  additional  recommendations  and 
requests  to  the  Commissioner  and  to  Con- 
gress, whenever  appropriate. 

This  bill  will  authorize  the  Bureau  to  obtain 
its  own  st.'itlstics  In  the  areas  of  drug  abuse 
and  drug  related  crime,  as  well  as  to  promul- 
gate regulations  specifying  uniform  statis- 
tics to  be  obtained  and  reports  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  other  public  and  private  agencies. 

Section  424  establishes  a  Drug  Abuse  Ad- 
visory Committee  consisting  of  9  qualified 
persons — 5  from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
2  from  Maryland,  and  2  from  Virginia.  The 
Conunlttee  will  be  charged  with  assisting 
the  Commissioner  and  the  Bureau  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  It  may  es- 
tablish its  own  technical  consulting  com- 
mittees, and  it  shall  remain  Independent  ol 
the  Bureau  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Qovernment.  The  purpKJse  of  this  Advisory 
Committee  Is  to  make  certain  that  there  Is 
an  Independent  overview  of  the  entire  drug 
abuse  program.  The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  employ  a  full-time  executive  director 
with  a  secretary  to  assist  the  Committee  and 
coordinate  its  activities.  They  shall  not  be 
employees  of  the  Bureau. 

Section  425  establishes  an  Interdepart- 
mental Drug  Abuse  Coordinating  Comjnlttee 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
ment. This  Committee  will  be  respransible 
for  coordlnatlne  all  District  of  Columbia 
efforts  with  respect  to  drug  abuse  and  as- 
sisting the  Biu'eau  in  coordinating  its  druf; 
abuse  efforts  with  those  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 

TITLE  V — COMPREHENSIVE  DRUG  ABITSE  AND 
DRUG  DEPENDENCE  CONTROL  PLAN 

Title  V  requires  the  development  of  a  de- 
tailed and  comprehensive  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence  control  plan  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  Implement  the  bill. 

Section  501  requires  the  plan  to  be  de- 
veloped within  six  months  after  enactment 
of  the  bill,  and  that  it  be  revised  and  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  annually.  As  soon  as  the 
plan  is  approved,  this  section  requires  all 
efforts  to  be  directed  toward  implementing^ 
it. 

Section  502  requires  the  Commissioners  to 
consult  with  all  public  and  private  agencies 
In  developing  the  plan.  The  plan  must,  more- 
over, specify  how  all  of  these  publ'c  and 
private  resources  are  to  be  utilized,  and  how 
District  of  Columbia  efforts  are  to  be  coordi- 
nated with  Maryland  and  Virginia  efforts. 

The  Drug  Abtise  Advisory  Committee,  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments, and  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  will  be  requested  to  review 
a  final  draft  of  the  complete  plan,  and  any 
comments  shall  be  given  full  consideration 
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The  plan  must  be  coordinated  with  compre- 
hensive health  planning  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  pursuant  to  Federal  statutes.  All 
Federal  funding  will  be  utilized  wherever 
possible. 

The  plan  shall  specify  how  District  efforts 
will  be  coordinated  with  those  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

TITLE    VI — MISCELLANEOtTS    PROVISIONS 

Title  VI  of  the  bill  contains  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  provisions. 

Section  601  authorizes  promulgation  of  reg- 
ulations, which  will  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  District  of  Columbia  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  It  also  permits 
the  Commissioner  to  delegate  his  responsi- 
bilities under  the  bill. 

Section  602  Is  a  separability  clause,  in  the 
event  that  a  provision  is  declared  invalid. 

Section  603  repeals  the  prior  criminal  and 
civil  law  provisions  relating  to  drug  abuse 
and  narcotics  crime  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Section  604  amends  two  provisions  to  de- 
lete obsolete  references  to  narcotic  drugs. 

Section  605  provides  that  the  Act  shall 
take  effect  90  days  after  date  of  enactment, 
except  that  "ntle  V— relating  to  a  compre- 
hensive plan — shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Questions  and  Answers- 
Narcotics  Bill 


-TroiNGS 


1.  Are  drugs  and  crime  related? 

Narcotic  drugs  and  crime  are  directly  re- 
lated. A  high  percentage  of  the  serious  crime 
in  our  cities  today  is  committed  by  narcotic 
addicts  in  search  of  funds  to  buy  drugs.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  To  support  a  heroin  habit 
may  cost  $50  or  $75  a  day.  There  is  simply  no 
other  way  for  an  addict  to  get  that  money 
without  resorting  to  crime.  As  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice  reported : 

"The  price  of  the  drug  ...  Is  never  low 
enough  to  permit  the  typical  addict  to  ob- 
tain It  by  lawful  means.  So  he  turns  to 
crime." 

The  National  Capital  is  no  exception.  Testi- 
mony before  the  District  Committee  hear- 
ings on  drug  abuse  revealed  that  up  to 
three-fourths  of  the  serious  crime  in  the 
District  is  committed  by  drug  addicts.  A  re- 
cent study  by  the  D.C.  Department  of  Cor- 
rections revealed  that  45  percent  of  the  in- 
mates booked  into  DC.  Jail  during  the 
month  of  Augtist  showed  up  on  a  urine  test 
as  having  used  narcotics  within  48  hours 
of  their  incarceration. 

There  is  no  doubt  drugs  and  crime  are  re- 
lated. As  the  President's  Commission  on 
Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  reported: 
"The  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  District  be- 
come victims  of  drug  abuse  as  addicts  shop- 
lift, rob  and  burglarize  to  pay  for  their 
habit." 

2.  Why  do  we  need  any  new  narcotics  legis- 
lation? 

We  need  new  narcotics  legislation  because 
the  present  legislation  has  not  worked.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  heroin  has  been  Illegal  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  marijuana  for 
nearly  that  long,  there  is  more  drug  abuse 
no  7  than  ever  before.  Nowhere  is  that  more 
clear  than  in  the  case  of  marijuana.  Despite 
existing  laws  that  outlaw  pKcsesslon  of  It,  it 
is  estimated  that  as  many  as  10,000.000 
Americans  have  used  marijuana  and  it  is 
acknowledged  that  a  high  percentage  of  high 
school  and  college  age  youngsters  smoke  It 
regularly. 

Existing  laws,  too,  have  failed  to  control 
the  use  of  heroin,  primarily  because  they 
emphasize  law  enforcement  against  the  drug 
users  rather  than  against  the  traffickers.  In 
other  words,  existing  law  hits  as  hard  at  the 
victims  of  narcotics  traffic  as  It  does  at  the 
perpetuators  of  this  insidious  activity.  What 
Is  sorely  needed  is  new  legislation  that  effec- 
tively focuses  the  law  enforcement  effort  on 
stopping  the  major  traffickers  from  distribut- 
ing Illegal  drugs. 


Also,  existing  laws  deal  ineffectively  with 
the  matter  of  drug-related  crime.  As  long  as 
there  are  narcotic  addicts,  there  will  be  drug- 
related  crime,  and  present  law  does  nothing 
to  cure  addicts  of  their  addiction.  What  is 
drastically  needed,  as  the  President's  D.C. 
Crime  Commission  recommended,  is  legisla- 
tion authorizing  an  effective  treatment  pro- 
gram within  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Only  that  way  can  addicts  be  rid  of  their 
habit  and  their  necessity  to  commit  more 
crimes. 

Finally,  existing  laws  must  be  changed  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  criminal  penalties 
against  Illegal  narcotlcs_j.trafflcklng  In  the 
District  of  Coltimbla.  Under  current  DC.  law, 
trafficking  is  only  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment up  to  a  year  on  the  first  offense  and  up 
to  10  years  on  the  second.  Such  penalties  are 
clearly  Inadequate  to  deal  with  major  traf- 
fickers and  must  be  strengthened.  The 
Tydlngs  bill  will  strengthen  them. 

3.  Is  the  Tydlngs  bill  more  comprehensive 
than  existing  drugs  laws? 

Yes.  The  Tydlngs  bill  is  far  more  compre- 
hensive than  any  existing  federal  or  state 
drug  legislation.  No  current  piece  of  drug 
legislation  deals  with  the  problems  of  Illegal 
drug  traffic,  drug  related  crime  and  rehabili- 
tation of  addicts  as  coniprehenslvely  as  the 
Tydlngs  bill. 

4.  Will  the  Tydlngs  bill  affect  the  existing 
federal  laws  on  narcotics,  like  the  Harrison 
Act? 

No.  The  Tydlngs  bill  will  in  no  way  affect 
existing  federal  legislation,  but  will  simply 
replace  the  inadequate  existing  narcotics 
statutes  in  the  D.C.  Code.  After  the  enact- 
ment of  the  T>dings  legislation,  however,  it 
is  intended  that  the  U.S.  Attorney  will  utilize 
the  new  law  rather  than  existing  obsolete 
federal  legislation. 

5.  Does  the  Tydlngs  bill  get  at  the  major 
narcotics  traffickers? 

The  Tydlngs  bill  hits  directly  at  the  major 
traffickers.  In  fact,  the  Tydlngs  bill  may  be 
the  strongest  and  most  effective  narcotics 
legislation  ever  written  to  get  at  the  major 
trafficker.  It  is  designed  specifically  to 
knock  major  traffickers  out  of  the  narcotics 
business. 

In  1963.  the  President's  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse  recom- 
mended: 

"The  Illegal  traffic  in  drugs  should  be  at- 
tacked with  the  full  power  of  the  federal 
goverrmient.  The  price  of  pmrUcipatlon  in  this 
traffic  should  be  prohibitive.  It  should  be 
made  too  dangerous  to  be  attractive." 

The  Tydlngs  bill  adopts  that  philosophy. 
Specifically,  It  calls  for  sentences  of  up  to  life 
imprisonment  for  wholesale  distribution  of 
narcotics,  even  on  the  first  offense.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  requires  the  Judge  to  fine  any 
narcotics  dealer,  wholesaler  or  retailer,  an 
amount  great  enough  to  exhaust  his  assets  in 
the  drug  business  and  the  profits  he  obtained 
from  dealing  drugs.  That  means,  for  example, 
if  an  underworld  figure  placed  his  profits 
from  selling  drugs  Into  a  legitimate  campany, 
under  the  Tydlngs  bill,  the  Judge  would  man- 
datorily have  to  fine  him  the  value  of  that 
com|>any. 

No  current  legislation  makes  the  price  so 
prohibitive  for  dealing  in  narcotics  traffic. 

6.  How  do  the  penalties  of  the  Tydlngs  bill 
compare  with  existing  law? 

The  penalties  in  the  Tydlngs  bill  will  sub- 
stantially strengthen  the  penalties  in  the 
law  It  win  replace,  the  DC.  Uniform  Narcotics 
Act.  In  fact,  the  penalties  In  the  Tydlngs  bill 
against  narcotics  trafficking  are  considerably 
stronger  than  existing  federal  law. 

Here's  how  the  Tydlngs  bill  penalties  com- 
pare specifically  to  the  penalties  In  the  Uni- 
form Narcotics  Act.  Under  the  UNA.  traffick- 
ing of  narcotics — whether  hard  narcotics  or 
marijuana  or  wholesale  or  casual — Is  penal- 
ized on  the  first  offense  by  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  one  year  and  a  fine  of  $100  to 
$1,000.  The  second  offense  is  penalized  by 
up  to  10  years  In  prison  and  a  fine  of  $500  to 


$5,000.  Possession  of  illegal  drvtgs  is  subject 
to  the  same  penalties  under  the  UNA. 

The  Tydlngs  bill  will  substantially 
strengthen  the  penalties  for  trafficking  both 
hard  drugs  and  marijuana  under  District  of 
Columbia  law.  Under  the  Tydlngs  bill,  for 
example,  trafficking  of  bard  drugs  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty  of  up  to  20  years  In  prison — 
or  twice  the  existing  law.  In  addition,  in 
either  case  the  trafficker  would  mandatorily 
be  fined  an  Emiount  large  enough  to  ex- 
haust the  assets  utilized  in  and  the  profits 
obtained  by  his  drug  traffic. 

The  Tydlngs  bill  also  strengthens  the  pen- 
alty for  possession  of  hard  narcotics,  mak- 
ing it  punishable  on  the  first  offense  by  up 
to  two  years  in  prison — twice  the  existing 
law — and  a  fine  up  to  $10,000.  The  only  area 
where  the  penalty  in  the  Tydlngs  bill  is  less 
than  existing  DC.  law  is  for  possession  of 
marijuana  for  personal  use.  where  the  Ty- 
dlngs bill  calls  for  a  penalty  of  up  to  30  days 
In  prison  and  a  fine  of  up  to  $500. 

In  the  case  of  possession  of  marijuana,  the 
Tydlngs  bills  is  in  complete  accord  with  the 
ideas  expressed  by  Dr.  Roger  Egberg,  the  gov- 
ernment's highest  medical  officer,  and  Dr. 
Stanley  Yolles.  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  agency 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  handling 
the  health  side  of  the  drug  problem.  At  a 
recent  Senate  hearing.  Dr.  Voiles  testified  on 
the  subject: 

"I  do  not.  at  this  time,  advocate  the  re- 
moval of  all  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
marijuana.  I  telieve  that  until  we  know  more 
about  the  long-term  effects  of  marijuana  and 
other  forms  of  Cannabis  that  use  of  the  drug 
should  continue  to  be  controlled — medically 
speaking.  I  cannot  give  It  a  clean  'bill  of 
health.'  But.  penalties  for  its  use  should  be 
lowered.  In  proportion  to  the  danger  and  risk 
to  the  Individual  and  society  of  this  drug." 

7.  How  about  kids  and  others  who  sim- 
ply experiment  with  drugs? 

Under  the  Tydlngs  bill,  a  person  who  ex- 
periments with  drugs  and  has  no  previous 
record  of  Involvement  with  Illegal  drugs 
would  be  eligible  for  probation  without 
verdict — as  he  would  be  In  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration Narcotics  Bill — if  the  judge 
agrees  to  follow  that  course.  In  other  words, 
in  such  a  cEtse.  the  experimenter  would 
neither  have  to  go  to  jail  nor  have  a  felony 
on  his  record  for  the  rest  of  his  life  It  must 
be  stressed,  however,  that  it  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  judge.  The  Judge  has  the 
option  of  Imposing  a  criminal  penalty  or 
granting  probation  without  verdict. 

Probation  without  verdict  Is  advantageous 
both  to  the  defendant  and  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  It  Is  advantageous  to  the  de- 
fendant because  It  allows  him  to  avoid  going 
to  Jail  and  having  a  criminal  record  if  he 
does  not  violate  his  probation.  It  is  advan- 
tageous to  law  enforcement  officers  because 
If  the  defendant  violates  his  probation,  he 
can  still  be  sentenced  for  that  offense.  In 
other  words,  by  granting  probation  without 
verdict  the  judge  is  giving  the  defendant  a 
second  chance.  If  the  defendant  muffs  that 
chance,  he  can  be  sentenced  to  Jail  for 
that  offense. 

8.  What  does  President  Nixon  think  about 
penalties  for  drug  offenders? 

The  Administration's  narcotics  bill  as 
originally  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  July 
called  for  virtually  the  same  penalties  as 
the  existing  federal  narcotics  la^-s.  On 
October  20,  the  Administration,  through 
John  E.  IngersoU.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerotis  Drugs,  suggested 
three  schemes  of  alternatives  to  the  penal- 
ties in  the  original  bill. 

All  three  of  the  Administration's  alterna- 
tive penalty  schemes  and  its  original  bill  call 
for  softer  penalties  for  drug  traffickers  than 
does  the  Tydlngs  bill.  Under  the  harshest  of 
the  Presidents  alternatives,  for  example,  a 
major  trafficker  arrested  for  the  first  time 
should  be  given  only  20  years  in  jail  and  a 
$25,000  fine,  even  if  he  had  been  operating 
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for  years  and  l4w  enforcement  officers  had 
•pent  years  trylig  to  crack  him.  Under  two 
of  the  Presldeni'8  suggested  alternatives,  a 
major  narcotic*  wholesaler  could  get  no 
more  than  12  yiars  In  ]aU.  Under  the  Tyd- 
IngB  bill,  a  major  supplier  of  hard  narcotics 
cotUd  get  up  to  Hfe  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
large  enough  toTknock  him  out  of  the  drug 
business. 

Concerning  pijescsslon  of  Illegal  drugs  for 
personal  use.  In  the  suggested  revision  to  Its 
narcotics  bill,  tie  Administration  called  for 
the  f\rst-posses8|on  offense  of  hard  drugs  and 
marljxwna  to  t>«  a  misdemeanor.  Thus,  the 
newly  propoaed  Administration  penalties  for 
poBsesslon  of  ha«d  drugs  are  softer  than  those 
m  the  Tydlngs  pill.  Possession  of  marijuana 
Is  also  a  mlsde^neanor  in  the  Tydlngs  bill. 

9.  What  do  otMer  government  officials  think 
of  mandatory  minimum  sentences  for  people 
who  expertmentj  with  narcotics,  but  commit 
no  other  crime?! 

Other  top  government  officials  have  sup- 
ported more  Heitlblllty  In  dealing  with  of- 
fenders of  this  t^pe  At  a  recent  Senate  hear- 
ing. Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  ex- 
pressed this  view  about  sentencing  narcotics 
offenders : 

"Prison  Is  noil  the  only  logical  alternative. 
In  some  cases,  lit  may  be  advisable  to  use 
federal  rehabilitation  programs,  halfway 
houses  and  prlvfete  medical  treatment  while 
on  pr9lj»tlon  6t  parole.  Perhaps  the  most 
;iroml^lgg  alternative  Is  to  approach  the  nar- 
cotics violator  jn  relation  to  his  function; 
the  professional  trafficker  who  should  be 
given  as  severeja  sentence  as  possible;  the 
casual  and  intetmlttent  user  who  is  perhaps 
only  experimenting  out  of  curiosity:  or  the 
mentally  or  physically  111  addict  who.  with- 
out additional  |help,  cannot  break  a  con- 
firmed habit." 

Expanding  on|the  Attorney  General's  state- 
ment at  that  s4me  hearing,  John  E.  Inger- 
■oll.  Director  of] the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Dru*,  said: 

"The  casual  jser  or  intermittent  experi- 
menter of  drug! ,  usually  of  the  non-addict- 
ing variety  such  as  LSD.  marijuana,  and  other 
hallucinogens,  uho,  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
starts  exploring  the  drug  scene,  is  the  second 
type  of  person  tl  lat  must  be  identified  In  any 
penalty  structui'e.  This  type  of  person  Is  far 
different  from  the  professional  criminal 
mentioned  aboie.  This  is  the  group  that  Is 
possessing,  or  giving  away  these  drugs,  usu- 
ally among  Its  own  peer  group.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  penalt(y  structure  should  be  more 
flexible  and  opsn-mlnded  as  these  persons 
seem  most  Ixkel; '  to  respond  to  rehabilitative 
efforts  and  the  court  should  not  have  Im- 
posed on  its  rlgli  I  requirements.  The  penalties 
should  be  flexible  enough  to  deter  and.  If 
deterrence  fallsj  flexible  enough  to  allow  the 
Judge,  based  on  his  observations  of  the  de- 
fendant, to  tailor  the  penalty  to  the  nature 
of  the  crime  an<  1  the  person  committing  that 
crime.  This  type  of  person  forms  a  major 
segment  of  the  defendant  population  and 
for  the  penaltieii  to  be  effective  and  rational, 
they  must  be  g>ared  to  fit  the  punishment 
to  this  person  wl  th  fairness. 

10.  Does  this  tew  bill  provide  for  the  treat- 
ment of  drug  addicts? 

Yes.  The  Tydl:  igs  bill  provides,  perhaps,  the 
most  comprehei  isive  treatment  of  drug  ad- 
dicts ever  writtt  a  into  legislation.  It  author- 
izes both  Inpatient  and  outpatient  treat- 
ment for  either  short  or  extended  periods.  It 
authorizes  treatment  programs  for  addicts 
both  inside  and  outside  the  criminal  Justice 
system.  In  addition.  It  puts  Into  law  an  oper- 
ative civil  comniitment  procedure  for  narco- 
tics addicts  in  the  National  Capital. 

11.  Does  exls;lng  legislation  provide  any 
effective  treatmunt? 

No.  There  Is  Bk  great  void  In  the  area  of 
treatment  of  dn^g  addicts  In  existing  legisla- 
tion. Present  narcotics  laws  deal,  only  with 
the  crlnUnal  as>ects  of  sale  and  possession 
and  not  with  teatment.  The  federal  treat- 


ment statute — the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1966 — currently  haa  only  about 
700  beds  for  addicts  in  the  entire  country. 
Prosecutors  in  both  Washington  and  Balti- 
more have  complained  that  It  is  difficult  to 
get  a  person  committed  under  NARA  be- 
cause the  program  Is  not  large  enough. 
Though  there  la  a  civil  commitment  law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  it  Is  Inoperable  and 
has  seldom  been  used. 

12.  Why    Is    treatment    Important? 

Treatment  of  narcotics  addicts  is  vital  be- 
cause it  Is  one  of  our  most  powerful  weap- 
ons in  our  war  again.st  crime.  The  D.C.  Crime 
Commission  reported: 

"Federal  and  local  laws  must  be  revised  so 
as  to  encourage  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion. .  .  .  Otherwise  there  is  little  hope  of 
reducing  Illegal  drug  traffic  or  the  significant 
amount  of  crime  which  It  spawns." 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  failure  to 
treat  criminal  addicts  has  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  escalating  crime  rate.  If  a 
criminal  addict  merely  goes  to  prison  and 
receives  no  treatment,  he  is  almost  certain  to 
revert  to  drugs  and  crime  as  soon  as  he  Is 
released.  That  situation.  In  the  words  of  the 
D.C.  Crime  Commission,  "almost  guarantees 
return  to  serious  crime  for  such  addict  pris- 
oners upon  release." 

The  consequences  of  falling  to  treat  crimi- 
nal addicts  were  graphically  described  by 
Kenneth  L.  Hardy,  Director  of  the  DC.  De- 
partment of  Corrections,  at  this  spring's 
hearings  of  the  S"nate  District  Committee: 

"We  may  hold  these  people  for  nine 
months  on  a  misdemeanor  charge,  or  five 
years  on  a  felony  charge.  But  within  a  few 
hours,  or  a  few  days,  or  a  few  weeks  after 
release,  they  will  have  gone  back  to  nar- 
cotics. We  may  punish  them  by  locking 
them  up,  we  may  instruct  them,  or  we  may 
counsel  them — Individually  or  in  groups. 
When  we  follow  up  later  to  learn  how  they 
have  adjusted  la  the  community,  we  al- 
most invariably  find  that  they  have  gone 
back  to  the  needle,  or  the  reefer,  or  the  pill." 

In  addition  to  Its  importance  as  a  weapon 
against  crime,  treatment  Is  Important  be- 
cause drug  addiction  is  an  illness  and,  as 
such,  can  only  be  cured  by  effective  long- 
range  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

13.  How  does  the  Tydlngs  bill  affect  drug 
users  who  commit  no  other  crimes? 

Under  the  Tydlngs  bill  a  drug  user  who 
is  arrested  for  possession  of  an  illegal  drug 
would  be  committed  to  treatment  for  his 
addiction  under  the  civil  commitment  pro- 
cedures of  the  bill.  In  that  way,  the  drug 
addict  win  not  be  released  from  commit- 
ment until  he  has  beea  cured  of  his  addic- 
tion that  Is  likely  to  lead  him  to  other  crimes 
in  the  future. 

14.  How  does  the  Tydlngs  bill  affect  drug 
users  who  commit  other  crimes? 

Under  the  Tydlngs  bill,  an  addict  who 
commits  a  drug-related  crime  will  not  be 
released  from  commitment  until  be  Is  no 
longer  a  danger  to  his  community.  He  can, 
at  the  option  of  tie  prosecuting  attorney 
or  the  Judge,  either  by  treated  as  any  other 
criminal  case  or  be  civilly  committed  for 
treatment. 

Under  the  Tydlngs  bill,  as  soon  as  a  sus- 
pect Is  arrested  who  either  appears  to  be  a 
drug  user  or  for  committing  a  drug-related 
crime,  he  must  be  diagnosed  Immediately  to 
determine  If  he  is  drug  dependent. 

If  he  Is  an  addict.  It  Is  then  up  to  the 
prosecuting  attorney  to  decide  whether  he 
should  face  the  criminal  charge  or  be  civilly 
committed  to  treatment.  If  the  prosecutor 
decides  to  prosecute  the  charge,  the  Judge 
then  has  the  option  upon  a  guilty  finding  of 
sentencing  him  to  prison  or  ordering  him 
civilly  committed  to  treatment.  The  Judge 
has  the  option  also  of  placing  him  on  proba- 
tion on  the  condition  he  accepts  treatment. 

If  he  is  committed  to  treatment,  he  will 
remain  In  treatment  until  be  is  no  longer  a 
danger  to  his  community. 


Also  under  the  Tydlngs  bill,  the  prosecutor 
may  have  an  addict  arrested  for  a  drug-re- 
lated crime  civilly  committed  for  treatment 
rather  than  released  on  bond  while  awaiting 
trial,  so  that  he  can  be  cured  of  the  addic- 
tion that  caused  him  to  commit  the  crime 
In  the  first  place. 

15.  Does  the  Tydlngs  bill  tie  the  hands 
of  the  police,  prosecutors  and  Judge? 

No,  In  fact,  the  Tydlngs  bill  gives  the  po- 
lice and  prosecutors  additional  Investigative 
tools  needed  to  stop  narcotics  traffic.  And  it 
gives  the  courts  much  more  flexibility  than 
they  now  have  In  dealing  with  drug  offenders. 

Specifically,  the  Tydlngs  bill  Includes  four 
provisions  requested  by  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department  when  they  testified  before 
the  District  Committee  this  splrng.  They 
are: 

1.  A  provision  that  allows  for  the  commit- 
ment of  addict  suspects  to  treatment  before 
their  release  on  bond. 

2.  A  "no  knock"  provision  for  officers  In  the 
confiscation  of  contraband  drugs. 

3.  A  workable  civil  commitment  procedxirc 
that  win  allow  police  to  aid  In  the  rehabili- 
tation process. 

4.  A  provision  to  regulate  the  sale  and  use 
of  gelatin  capsules  which  are  often  used  to 
package  Illegal  drugs. 

The  Tydlngs  bill  will  aid  prosecutorial  In- 
vestigations because  It  contains  an  Immunity 
provlslon  that  will  allow  prosecutors  to  grant 
immunity  to  persons  offering  information 
about  narcotics  traffic.  This  has  proved  nu 
invaluable  tool  in  cracking  narcotics  con- 
spiracies 1 1  the  past. 

The  Tydlngs  legislation  generally  gives  law 
enforcement  officials  and  the  courts  consiu- 
erally  more  flexibility  than  any  existing  legi.s- 
lation  in  dealing  with  narcotics  offenders. 
Under  the  Tydlngs  legislation,  prosecutors 
and  Judges  will  have  options  as  to  whether 
to  deal  with  addict  criminals  through  tradi- 
tional criminal  channels  or  whether  to  civilly 
commit  them  to  treatment.  In  addition,  the 
Tydlngs  legislation  gives  the  Judge  the  fiexi- 
billty  to  sentence  a  narcotics  offender  in 
accordance  with  the  severity  of  his  offense. 

The  flexibility  In  sentencing  was  a  specific 
recommendation  of  the  D.C.  Crime  Commis- 
sion: "The  mandatory  sentencing  provisions 
of  the  federal  narcotics  statutes  should  be 
revised  to  permit  more  flexible  sentencing, 
especially  for  youthful  offenders." 


S.  3072— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  LOW -EMISSION  VEHI- 
CLE PROCUREMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Jackson  and  Muskie,  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral Low-Emission  Vehicle  Procurement 
Act,  a  bill  to  stimulate  the  development, 
production,  and  distribution  in  interstate 
commerce  of  low-emission  motor  vehicles 
in  order  to  provide  the  public  increased 
protection  against  the  hazards  of  vehicu- 
lar exhaust  emission,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  air  pollution  problem  in  the  United 
States  has  reached  crisis  proportions.  We 
are  all  aware  of  air  pollution's  symptoms. 
Witness  the  flecks  of  dirt  we  smear  from 
our  faces,  the  choking  fumes  spewed  at 
us  by  passing  buses  and  cars,  or  opaque 
curtains  of  smog  which  shrourl  and 
blacken  our  skyscrapers.  But  these  are 
only  the  symptoms  of  a  problem  which 
now  seriously  threatens  the  life  systems 
of  each  and  every  one  of  us.  Air  pollution 
Is  a  significant  contributing  factor  to 
the  rising  Incidence  of  chronic  re«)ira- 
tory  diseases — limg  cancer,  emphysema, 
chronic  bronchitis,  and  asthma.  In  some 
sections  of  the  country  the  problem  has 


become  acute.  For  example,  in  a  single 
year  doctors  in  Los  Angeles  advised  more 
than  10,000  to  flee  from  the  death  dealing 

smog.  ,       ^  ^ 

One  of  the  great  tasks  for  us  In  what 
remains  of  the  20th  century  is  the  con- 
trol of  air  pollution.  It  will  not  be  enough 
to  stand  still,  to  accept  present  levels. 
We  must  roll  back  the  cloud  of  pollution 
and  sharply  reduce  present  levels.  To  do 
this,  we  must  attack  air  pollution  at  its 
source. 

What  are  the  primary  sources?  Many 
people  see  smoke  spewing  forth  from  fac- 
tories and  mills,  and  point  an  accusatory 
finger.  In  my  own  State,  the  noxious 
odors  emanating  from  various  pulp  mills 
permeate  the  nostrils  and  bring  tears  to 
the  eyes.  But  ironically,  the  most  obvious 
polluters  are  not  the  core  villains — this, 
of  course,  does  not  suggest  that  such 
sources  of  pollution  should  not  be 
brought  under  more  stringent  control. 

Automobiles  are  the  grossest  villains  in 
air  pollution.  They  account  for  at  least 
60  percent  of  the  total  air  pollution  in 
the  United  States— as  much  as  85  percent 
in  some  urban  areas.  Each  year  vehicles 
which  all  of  us  operatt  spev;  over  70  tons 
of  pollutants  into  the  atmosphere;  this 
is  twice  as  much  as  any  other  single  con- 
tributor. If  air  pollution  is  to  be  curtailed, 
dangerous  emissions  from  automobiles 
must  be  substantially  curtailed. 

Some  would  have  us  believe  that  "the 
automobile  industry  has  won  the  main 
battle  against  air  pollution."  In  recent 
months  all  auto  manufacturers  have 
joined  in  making  such  claims.  Let  us 
look  at  the  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  rather  presump- 
tuous of  the  automobile  industry  to  take 
credit  for  improvements  in  the  air  pol- 
lution problem.  Not  until  State  and  Fed- 
eral legislation  forced  them  to  bring  the 
internal  combustion  engine  under  con- 
trol in  1968  did  they  even  start  the  fight, 
which  has  really  just  begun.  Existing 
emission  standards  only  require  Detroit 
auto  makers  to  control  carbon  monoxide 
and  hydrocarbon  emissions.  A  third  type 
of  pollutants,  oxides  of  nitrogen,  has  not 
been  controlled — although  California  has 
enacted  emission  standards  for  oxides  of 
nitrogen  beginning  in  1971.  Manufactur- 
ers presently  control  hydrocarbon  and 
carbon  monoxide  emission  by  combusting 
fuels  at  high  temperatures:  this  high 
temperature  combustion  reduces  hydro- 
carbon and  carbon  monoxide  pollution 
but  increases  oxides  of  nitrogen  emis- 
sion. The  auto  makers  still  are  battling 
to  bring  oxides  of  nitrogen  imder  con- 
trol. At  this  time  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  they  will  win  that  battle. 

It  is  true  that  present  automobiles  pro- 
duce far  less  pollution  than  their  uncon- 
trolled predecessors,  but  air  pollution 
gains  in  many  parts  of  the  country  will 
only  be  temporary.  Total  emissions  may 
go  from  80  million  tons  per  year  to  55 
tons  per  year  by  1980  before  starting  to 
climb  again,  but  this  overall  reduction  is 
not  going  to  help  such  areas  as  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  very  much.  For  example, 
in  the  next  15  years  the  Northwest  will 
experience  a  population  growth  of  40 
percent,  whereas  the  national  average 
will  be  20  percent.  As  suburbia  sprawls 
out  from  the  urban  center,  people  will 
have  to  drive  their  cars  more  miles  and 


consume  more  fuel,  and  the  prospects  for 
rapid  transit  in  the  immediate  future  are 
dim.  The  influx  of  people  and  their  cars 
promises  to  wipe  out  in  the  Northwest 
any  possible  gains  in  vehicular  air  pollu- 
tion. 

What  is  the  solution?  We  must  find  an 
automobile  that  does  not  pollute.  Any 
new  approach  must  be  directed  toward 
the  development  of  a  low-emission  ve- 
hicle. 

For  almost  3  years  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  in  joint  hearings  with 
the  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
has  been  searching  for  a  low-emission 
vehicle.  In  the  spring  of  1967  joint  hear- 
ings explored  the  potential  for  electric 
cars.  A  year  later  hearings  on  steamcars 
were  held.  This  March  a  comprehensive 
staff  report  entitled  "The  Search  for  a 
Low-Emission  Vehicle"  was  published  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

Some  progress  has  been  made.  At  the 
urging  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  sponsored  several  steam  bus 
demonstration  projects.  The  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
let  a  passenger  car  steam  engine  design 
contract,  and  Congress  is  about  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  additional  research  and 
development  of  low-emission  vehicles 
and  alternative  fuels.  But  more  must  be 
done. 

The  automobile  companies  appear  un- 
willing or  incapable  of  transcending  the 
internal  combustion  engine.  They  have 
announced  that  the  main  battle  against 
automobile  air  pollution  has  been  won, 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  existing  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  may  not  give  us 
the  type  of  air  we  need  or  want.  The  time 
has  come  to  launch  a  Government  pro- 
gram which  will  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment, production,  and  distribution  of 
low-emission  vehicles.  Hearings  and 
sponsorship  of  research  and  development 
projects  are  not  enough.  Legislative  ac- 
tion is  necessary. 

Therefore,  today  I  propose  the  Fed- 
eral Low-Emission  Vehicle  Procurement 
Act  of  1969.  Here  Is  the  bill's  rationale: 
In  order  to  foster  the  development,  pro- 
duction, and  distribution  of  low-emis- 
sion vehicles.  Congress  should  create  a 
legislatively  guaranteed  market  for  inno- 
vative developers. 

Here  is  how  the  legislation  would 
work.  A  low-emission  vehicle  developer 
makes  application  to  the  Low-Emission 
Vehicle  Certification  Board  composed  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministrator, and  a  Presidential  ap- 
pointee. The  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  determines  wheth- 
er the  vehicle  is  a  low-emission  vehicle. 
For  a  passenger  car  such  vehicle  would 
probably  have  exhaust  emissions  in  the 
range  of  0.5  grams  per  mile  of  hydro- 
carbons, 11  grams  per  mile  of  carbon 
monoxide,  and  0.75  grams  per  mile  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen.  The  Board  then 
determines  whether  or  not  the  vehicle  is 
suitable  for  use  as  a  substitute  for  a  class 
or  model  of  vehicles  presently  in  use  by 
agencies  of  the  United  States.  In  making 
that    determination    it    considers    such 


things  as  the  safety  of  the  vehicle,  its 
performance  characteristics,  its  reli- 
ability potential,  its  serviceability,  and 
its  fuel  availability.  Any  low-emission 
vehicle  certified  by  the  Board  is  then 
eligible  for  purchase  if  its  procurement 
and  maintenance  costs  are  no  more  than 
125  percent  of  the  procurement  and 
maintenance  costs  of  the  vehicle  for 
which  it  can  substitute.  The  General 
Services  Administrator  is  reqiUred  to 
purchase  such  vehicles  in  lieu  of  other 
vehicles  if  the  costs  are  within  the 
prescribed  limitations. 

The  costs  for  this  program  will  be 
minimal.  In  fiscal  1968  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spent  approximately  $128  mil- 
lion for  46,430  buses,  trucks,  and  am- 
bulances and  about  $26  million  for  15.706 
passenger  cars.  If  the  Government  were 
to  start  tomorrow  and  purchase  only 
low-emission  vehicles,  the  yearly  add  on 
cost  could  not  exceed  S35  million.  Of 
course,  the  actual  costs  would  be  much 
lower,  particularly  during  the  early 
stages  of  procurement  when  few  low- 
emission  vehicles  would  be  available.  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  curbing  the  air  pollution  epidemic 
and  preserving  a  life-sustaining  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  very  thoughtful  letter  from 
the  Administrator  of  the  Genersd  Sen'- 
ices  Administration  endorsing  in  prin- 
ciple the  proposed  legislation. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  full  text  of  the  bill  printed  in  the 
Record  following  that  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

General  Services  Administration. 

Washington.  DC,  May  IS,  1969. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Maonuson, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Commerce,    U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  April  25.  1969.  regarding  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  procurement  of  low- 
emission  vehicles. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
strongly  endorses  your  proposed  legislation 
for  curbing  pollution.  Therefore,  we  are  In 
accord  with  the  philosophy  that  this  leg- 
islation would  most  certainly  foster  Inde- 
pendent and  perhaps  innovative  develop- 
ment of  low-emtsslon  vehicles  and  provide 
initial  guaranteed  markets  for  these  vehi- 
cles in  the  Federal  Government. 

From  the  onset,  with  the  publication  of 
Federal  Standard  No.  515,  Standard  Safety 
Devices  for  Automotive  Vehicles,  prcanul- 
gated  by  Public  Law  88-515.  August  30.  1964. 
we  used  the  exhaust  emission  limits  as  well 
as  the  test  procedures  established  by  the 
State  of  California  (California  Test  Pro- 
cedure and  Criteria  for  Motor  Vehicle  Ex- 
haust Emission  Control).  Our  detailed  Fed- 
eral Standard  No.  515/14,  Exhaust  Emission 
Control  System  for  Automotive  Vehicles.  Is 
enclosed.  We  subsequently  published  a  re- 
vised detailed  Federal  Standard  No.  515/14a, 
Control  of  Air  Pollution  from  Automotive 
Vehicles,  dated  July  15,  1966,  also  enclosed. 
In  this  revised  detailed  standard,  we  referred 
to  the  standard  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Control  of  Air  Pollution  from  New  Motor 
Vehicles  and  New  Motor  Engines.  45  CFR 
Part  85.  However,  this,  standard  never  be- 
came effective  as  we  found  it  prudent  to 
revoke  Federal  Standard  No.  515  in  Its  en- 
tirety on  September  29.  1967  (Federal  Beg- 
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be  received  and  appro- 
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tion,  the   bill   will   be   printed   in    the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3072)  to  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment, production,  and  distribution 
In  interstate  commerce  of  low-emission 
motor  vehicles  in  order  to  provide  the 
public  increased  protection  against  the 
hazards  of  vehicular  exhaust  emission, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Magnuson,  for  himself  and  other 
Senators,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3072 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Low-emis- 
sion Vehicle  Procurement  Act  of  1969". 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  "Board"  means  the  Low-emission  Ve- 
hicle Certification  Board; 

(2)  "Federal  Government"  includes  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  branches 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

(3)  "motor  vehicle"  means  any  vehicle, 
self-propelled  or  drawn  by  mechanical  or 
electrical  power,  designed  for  use  on  the 
highways  principally  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers  except  any  vehicle  designed  or 
used  for  military  field  training,  combat,  or 
tactical  purposes; 

(4)  "low-emission  vehicle"  means  any 
motor  vehicle  which  produces  significantly 
less  pollution  that  the  class  or  model  of  ve- 
hicles for  which  the  Board  may  certify  it  as 
a  suitable  substitute. 

LOW-EMISSION     VEHICLE     CERTIFICATION     BOARD 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Low- 
Emission  Vehicle  Certification  Board  to  be 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
or  his  designee,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  or  his  designee,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  one  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  or  his  designee  shall  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

(b)  Any  member  of  the  Board  not  employ- 
ed by  the  United  States  may  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $125  for  each  day 
such  member  is  engaged  upon  work  of  the 
Board.  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized 
by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

(c)(1)  The  Chairman,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  members  of  the  Board,  may  em- 
ploy and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  addi- 
tional personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  car- 
ry out  the  functions  of  the  Board,  but  no 
individual  so  appointed  shall  receive  com- 
pensation in  excess  of  the  rate  authorized 
for  GS-18  by  section  5332  of  title  5.  Ujiited 
States  Code. 

(2)  The  Chairman  may  fix  time  and  place 
of  such  meetings  as  may  be  required. 

(3)  The  Board  Is  granted  all  other  powers 
necessary  for  meeting  its  responsibilities  un- 
der this  Act. 

CERTiriCATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  shall  determine  which 
models  or  classes  of  motor  vehicles  qualify 
as  low-emission  vehicles  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  certify  any  class  or 
model  of  motor  vehicles— 

1 1 )  for  which  a  certification  application 
has  been  filed  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(d)  cf  this  section; 


(2)  which  is  a  low-emission  vehicle  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare;  and 

(3)  which  it  determines  Is  suitable  for  use 
as  a  substitute  for  a  class  or  model  of  ve- 
hicles presently  In  use  by  agencies  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Board  shall  specify  with  particularity 
the  class  or  model  of  vehicles  for  which  the 
class  or  model  of  vehicles  described  in  the 
application  is  a  suitable  substitute.  In  mak- 
ing the  determination  under  this  subsection 
the  Board  shall  consider  the  following  cri- 
teria : 

( 1 )  the  safety  of  the  vehicle: 

(2)  Its   performance   characteristics; 

(3)  Its  reliability  potential; 

(4)  its  serviceability:  and 
1 5)   its  fuel  availability. 

ic)  Certification  under  this  section  shall 
be  effective  for  a  period  of  two  years  from 
the  date  of  issuance. 

(d)(1)  Any  party  seeking  to  have  a  class 
or  model  of  vehicles  certified  under  this  Act 
shall  file  a  certification  application  in  ac- 
cordance with  rules  established  by  the  Board 
and  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  publish  a  notice  of 
each  application  received  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

(3)  The  Board  shall  determine  whether  or 
not  the  vehicle  for  which  application  has  been 
properly  made  is  a  low-emission  vehicle  In 
accordance  with  procedures  established  by  It 
and  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(4)  The  Board  shall  conduct  whatever  in- 
vestigation necessary,  including  actual  in- 
spection of  the  vehicle  at  a  place  designated 
by  the  Board  In  the  certification  application 
rules  established  under  this  section. 

(5)  The  Board  shall  receive  and  evaluate 
written  comments  and  documents  from  in- 
terested parties  in  support  of.  or  in  opposi- 
tion to.  certification  of  the  class  or  model  of 
vehicle  under  consideration. 

(6)  Within  90  days  after  the  receipt  of 
a  properly  filed  certification  application,  the 
Board  shall  reach  a  decision  by  majority  vote 
as  to  whether  such  class  or  model  of  vehicle 
Is  a  low-emlsslon  vehicle  and  is  a  suitable 
substitute  for  any  class  or  classes  of  vehicles 
presently  being  purchased  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  use  by  its  agencies. 

(7)  The  Board  shall  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register,  within  90  days  after  the  receipt  of 
a  properly  filed  certification  application,  a 
report  of  its  decision  on  such  application 
which  sets  forth  with  particularity  the  rea- 
sons for  granting  or  denying  certification, 
together  with  dissenting  views. 

PROCUREMENT   OP   LOW-EMISSION   VEHICLES 

Sec.  5.  Certified  low-emlsslon  vehicles  shall 
be  acquired  by  purchase  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  use  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  lieu  of  other  vehicles  if  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administrator  determines  that  such  cer- 
tified vehicles  have  procurement  and 
maintenance  costs  which  are  no  more  than 
125  per  centum  of  the  procurement  and 
mainten  lUce  costs  of  the  class  or  model  of 
motor  vehicles  for  which  they  are  certified 
substitutes. 

WAIVER 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  any 
statutory  price  limitations  shall  be  waived, 
and  the  procuring  agency  shall  be  required 
to  purchase  available  certified  low-emlsslon 
vehicles  which  are  eligible  for  purchase  be- 
fore purchasing  any  other  vehicles  for  which 
the  low-emission  vehicle  is  a  certified 
substitute. 

APPROPRIATIONS   AUTHORIZED 

Sec  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

effective    DATE 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  immedi- 
ately upon  signing  by  the  President  and  the 
Board  shall  promulgate  the  procedures  re- 
quired to  Implement  this  Act  within  90  days 
thereafter. 
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S    3073— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
AMENDING  THE  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OP  1954 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  a  bill  which  provides  for 
the  amendment  of  section  117(b)  of  the 
Internal   Revenue   Code   of   1954.   This 
amendment  is  to  be  effective  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1965. 
This  amendment  is  offered  in  hopes  of 
correcting  a  misunderstanding  that  has 
existed  since  the  original  enactment  of 
section  117  in  1954.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress intended  a  relatively  broad  inter- 
pretation of  "scholarships"  and  "fellow- 
ship grants"  as  used  in  section  117  so  as 
to  encourage  a  well-educated  citizenry 
by    excluding    from    ordinary    income 
amounts  which  were  within  the  meaning 
of   these   words.   Instead,   the   Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  given  the  words  a 
narrow  interpretation  and  hence  many 
graduate  students  who  are  required  to 
perform    teaching,    research,    or    other 
services  as  a  condition  to  receiving  finan- 
cial assistance  from  educational  institu- 
tions are  being  subjected  to  extreme  fi- 
nancial hardship.   These  students  and 
those  faculty  members  who  are  in  direct 
contact  with  them  view  the  amounts  re- 
ceived for  performing  such  services  as 
"scholarships"    or    "fellowship    grants" 
irrespective    of    certain    administrative 
regulations  which  necessitate  perform- 
ance of  services. 

The  proposed  amendment  creates  a 
presumption  that  minimal  amounts  are 
to  be  excluded  from  gross  income  as 
within  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "schol- 
arship" or  "fellowship  grant"  despite  the 
fact  that  recipients  are  required  to  per- 
form certain  services.  This  will  insure 
a  broader  interpretation  of  these  terms 
and  place  the  burden  on  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  establish  that  com- 
pensation for  teaching,  research,  or  other 
services  is  truly  amounts  which  are  re- 
ceived as  wages.  Where  degree  require- 
ments are  such  that  teaching,  research, 
or  other  services  must  necessarily  be  per- 
formed to  qualify  for  the  receipt,  then 
all  amounts  received  for  so  performing 
are  to  be  excluded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3073)  to  amend  section 
117  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  exclude  from  gross  income  up  to  $300 
per  month  of  scholarships  and  fellowship 
grants  for  which  the  performance  of 
services  is  required,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Magntjson,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


3  3074— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
CONSUMER  PRODUCTS  GUAR- 
ANTY ACT 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  the  proposed  Consumer 
Products  Guaranty  Act,  a  bill  to  provide 
minimum  standards  for  guaranties 
covering  consumer  products  which  have 
electrical,  mechanical,  or  thermal  com- 
ponents, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  philosophy  behind  this  proposed 
bill  is  simple.  When  a  manufacturer  or 


retailer  purports  to  guaranty  the  per- 
formance of  a  consumer  product,  he 
should,  in  fact,  provide  a  meaningful 
assurance  of  performance.  The  manu- 
facturer or  retailer  should  not  hide  be- 
hind mountains  of  fine  print  which 
negate  the  very  essence  of  a  "guaranty." 
No  maker  of  a  guaranty  should  provide 
coverage  for  the  replacement  of  a  de- 
fective part  which  might  cost  $1  and 
charge  the  consumer  $30  for  the  labor  to 
replace  it;  and  no  maker  should  require 
a  consumer  to  return  a  heavy  appliance 
to  a  repair  center  in  order  to  have  it 
repaired  "free  of  charge";  and  no  maker 
should  disclaim  all  implied  warranties 
while  purporting  to  give  the  consumer 
an  express  guaranty  of  performance. 

This  bill  would  not  force  a  manufac- 
turer or  retailer  to  guaranty  a  consumer 
product.  He  could  sell  it  "as  is,"  or  he 
could  sell  a  service  contract  instead  of 
issuing  a  guaranty.  But  If  the  manufac- 
turer or  retailer  did  guaranty  the  per- 
formance of  his  product,  he  would  have 
to  stand  directly  behind  that  guaranty. 
He  could  not  sidestep  his  apparent  obli- 
gations by  riddling  the  guaranty  with 
page  after  page  of  fine  print  exclusions. 
If  the    consumer    is    led    to    believe 
through  a  guaranty  that  manufacturer 
or  dealer  stand  behind  the  product,  then 
manufacturer  or  dealer  should  be  re- 
quired to  do  just  that.  Congress  has  often 
provided   for   the  setting  of   minimum 
safety  standards  for  hazardous  products. 
In  this  bill  we  propose  setting  minimum 
standards  of  guaranty  performance.  The 
word  "guaranty"  has  for  too  long  been 
abused,  twisted,  and  debased.  Manufac- 
turers and  retailers  must  begin  meeting 
consumer  expectations  they,  themselves, ' 
have  fostered. 

This  bill  would  require  every  manu- 
facturer or  retailer  who  guaranteed  a 
consumer  product  to  play  by  the  same 
rules.  No  longer  could  a  manufacturer  or 
retailer  offer  the  consumer  a  product 
with  an  illustory  guaranty.  By  requiring 
everyone  to  play  by  the  same  rules— by 
imposing  minimum  guaranty  stand- 
ards— companies  would  have  to  com- 
pete with  each  other  by  lengthening 
guaranty  periods,  not  by  adding  a  few 
fine  print  exclusions  or  imposing  several 
more  burdens.  Competitive  advantage 
would  accure  to  those  companies  pro- 
ducing the  most  reliable  products,  not 
those  with  the  cleverest  or  most  con- 
niving legal  draftsmen. 

The  Consumer  Products  Guaranty  Act, 
then,  could  stimulate  the  "unplanning" 
of  any  planned  obsolescence  and  could 
help  focus  America's  engineering  talents 
on  product  reliability.  It  would  pay  com- 
panies to  produce  more  reliable  products 
rather  than  concentrate  on  cosmetic 
frills. 

The  extent  to  which  American  manu- 
facturers are  concerned  with  such  frills 
was  brought  home  to  me  very  vividly  by 
an  article  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Time  magazine.  In  that  article 
automobile  manufacturers  were  reported 
to  be  very  concerned — almost  preoccu- 
pied—with the  sound  or  "thunk"  that 
closing  car  doors  make.  In  one  instance 
a  group  of  engineers  stole  a  car  from  a 
plant,  took  it  to  a  nearby  field,  and  care- 
fully listened  with  stethoscopes  to  the 
lingering  vibrations  accompanying  each 


door  slamming.  One  company's  chief  of 
body  engineering  was  quoted  as  saying: 
There  is  very  little  to  go  on  when  you  buy 
a  car  these  days.  If  the  glove  box  opens,  the 
seats  are  soft  and  the  doors  thunk.  that's  all 
you  have  over  the  competition. 

That  same  person  employs  250  engi- 
neers to  work  on  doors,  arvd  every  year 
U.S.  auto  makers  invest  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  countless  man  hours  trying  to 
produce  the  "thunk  that  seUs."  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  proposed  guaranty  bill  will 
redirect  the  production  genius  of  U.S. 
manufacturers  away  from  the  "thunk- 
ing"  sounds  of  doors  and  toward  en- 
hanced soundness  of  functional  design 
and  performance  reliability. 

Let  me  discuss  with  you  some  of  the 
specifics  of  the  proposed  bill.  It  covers 
coiisumer  products  which  have  electrical, 
mechanical,   or   thermal   components — 
those  things  that  "work"   or  "do  not 
work."  When  a  manufacturer  or  retailer 
makes  any  promise  related  to  the  per- 
formance of  such  a  product,  by  operation 
of  law  he  immediately  is  obliged  to  re- 
pair— or  replace  if  repair  is  not  possible 
or  cannot  be  timely  made — any  malfunc- 
tioning guaranteed  component,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  and  without  charge.  The 
maker  of  a  guaranty  cannot  impose  any 
duty  other  than  notification  upon  the 
consumer  as  a  precondition  of  securing 
repair  or  replacement  unless  the  maker 
can  show  that  such  a  duty  is  reasonable. 
Guaranty  makers,  of  course,  are  af- 
forded protection   under  the  bill.  If  a 
maker  can  show  that  damage  or  unrea- 
sonable use  caused  any  guaranteed  com- 
ponent to  malfunction,  then  he  is  ex- 
,  cused  from  his  duty  to  repair  or  replace 
the  consumer  product.  But  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  him;  the  consumer  does  not 
have  to  prove  "no  damage"  or  "reason- 
able use." 

Under  section  6  of  the  proposed  bill, 
the  use  of  the  word  "guaranty"  is  ex- 
pressly reserved.  No  manufacturer  or  re- 
tailer can  use  the  word  "guaranty"  to 
designate  any  promises  except  those  re- 
lating to  the  performance  of  consumer 
products  having  electrical,  mechanical  or 
thermal  components.  A  manufacturer  or 
retailer  of  other  products  who  wants  to 
give  the  consumer  assurances  will  have  to 
use  some  other  word  such  as  "warranty." 
This  provision  in  the  proposed  bill  is 
desigTied  to  let  the  consumer  know  when 
the  manufacturer  or  retailer  is  required 
by  law  to  aissure  the  performance  of  the 
product  he  is  selling. 

Section  12  of  the  proposed  bill  pro- 
hibits the  maker  of  a  guaranty  from  dis- 
claiming implied  warranties  that  norm- 
ally accompany  the  sale  of  consumer 
goods.  No  longer  can  an  express  guaranty 
be  used  to  deny  the  consumer  rights 
which  he  would  ordinarily  have  but  for 
that  guaranty. 

To  facilitate  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  given  authority  to  Issue 
trade  regulation  rules  which  will  clarify 
guarantors'  duties  under  the  act.  Any 
violation  of  such  rules  or  other  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  to  be  treated  as  violations 
of  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  but  action  by  the  FTC  Is  not 
the  bill's  exclusive  enforcement  tool. 

Section  16  of  the  bill  declares  It  to  be 
the   policy   of  Congress,  "to  encourage 
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gruarantors  td  establish  procedures 
whereby  consu|ner  disputes  related  to 
performance  guarantees  are  fairly  and 
expeditiously  settled  through  informal 
dispute  settlement  mechanisms."  Indus- 
try is  encouraged  to  set  up  fair  and  re- 
sponsive procedures  for  hearing  and 
settling  guaranty  disputes.  If  such  pro- 
cedures are  no^  available  or  if  the  in- 
formal procediires  are  unsuccessful  in 
resolving  the  Oase,  the  consumer  may 
seek  redress  o^  any  alleged  wrong  by 
going  to  court,  iln  order  to  make  his  re- 
course to  court  economically  viable,  a 
successful  consiimer  plaintiff  can  recover 
the  costs  of  prosecuting  his  case — includ- 
ing reasonable  \  attorneys  fees — through 
provisions  in  sdction  19  of  the  proposed 
biU. 

In  my  opinion  the  legislative  approach 
outlined  above  is  desperately  needed. 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  corre- 
spondence files  I  testify  to  the  high  level 
of  consumer  frustration  generated  by  un- 
reliable products  guaranteed  in  name, 
but  not  in  fact.  A  law  requiring  minimum 
guaranty  stan(|ards  will  greatly  relieve 
existing  consun^er  frustration  by  provid- 
ing meaningful  guaranties — guaranties 
which  .will  cau4e  manufacturers  to  pro- 
duce mece  reliaple  products. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also 
benefit  those  existing  companies  who  now 
produce  reliable  products  and  stand  be- 
hind them.  No  fonger  would  a  reputable 
firm  have  to  compete  on  an  apparently 
equal  basis  with  those  who  hold  out  false 
assurances  of  performance  to  the  buying 
public.  UnguarMiteed  products  could  still 
be  sold,  but  the  consumer  would  know 
what  he  was  getting.  The  $279  appliance 
without  a  guariity  might  turn  out  to  be 
more  expensive  [in  the  long  run  than  the 
$300  guaranteed  product.  Because  of  the 
proposed  legislaiion.  the  consumer  for  the 
first  time  woulci  be  able  to  consider  the 
product  reliability  cost  factor  when  mak- 
ing his  purchasing  decision. 

I  look  forward  to  participating  with 
Senator  Moss  iH  hearings  on  this  bill  and 
welcome  the  constructive  comments  of 
my  colleagues,  Consumers,  industry  rep- 
resentatives. aiM  product  reliability  ex- 
perts. 

Mr.  President .  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  th;  text  of  the  bill  printed 
in  the  Record  ajt  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  \?ill  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  wij  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bill  <S.  3(|74i  to  provide  minimum 
standards  for  gjuaranties  covering  con- 
sumer products  which  have  electrical, 
mechanical,  or  t  rtermal  components,  and 
for  other  purp<ises,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnuson,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Moss, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  I  e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3074 

Be  it  enacted  !>y  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativt^  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  is  the  "Consumer  Products 
Guaranty  Act." 


D^nNmoNs 
Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
( 1 )  A  "consumer  product"  is  one  normally 
used  (or  personal,  family  or  household  pur- 
poses. 

(3)  An  "electrical  ctmiponent"  is  one  with 
an  assemblage  of  parts  which  conducts  a 
flow  of  electrons  from  one  point  to  another 
In  a  predetermined  manner  in  order  to  per- 
form an  intended  function. 

(3)  A  "mechanical  component"  Is  one  with 
an  assemblage  of  parts  which  transmits 
mechanical  forces  or  energy  from  one  point 
to  another  in  a  predetermined  manner  In 
order  to  perform  an  Intended  function. 

(4)  A  "thermal  comporlent"  is  one  with  an 
assemblage  of  parts  which  conducts  heat 
energy  from  one  point  to  another  in  a  pre- 
determined manner  in  order  to  perform  an 
Intended  function. 

(5)  A  "malfunctioning  component"  is  one 
in  which  the  assemblage  of  parts  is  not  prop- 
erly transmitting  mechanical,  electrical,  or 
thermal  forces  in  a  predetermined  manner, 
and.  therefore,  not  performing  Its  intended 
function. 

(6)  The  term  "without  charge"  means  that 
the  guarantor (s)  cannot  assess  the  owner  for 
any  costs  the  guarantor  or  his  representative 
incur  in  connection  with  the  required  repair 
or  replacement  of  guaranteed  components. 
The  term  does  not  mean  that  the  guarantor 
must  compensate  the  owner  for  incidental 
expenses  unless  such  expenses  were  incurred 
because  the  repair  or  replacement  was  not 
made  within  a  reasonable  time  or  because  the 
guarantor  imposed  an  unreasonable  duty  up- 
on the  owner  as  a  condition  of  securing  repair 
or  replacement. 

(7)  "Reasonable  and  necessary  mainte- 
nance" consists  of  those  operations  which  the 
consumer  reasonably  can  be  expected  to  per- 
form or  have  performed  which  are  necessary 
to  keep  any  thermal,  mechanical,  or  elec- 
trical component  operating  In  a  predeter- 
mined manner  and  performing  its  intended 
function. 

(8)  The  term  "replacement"  shall  Include 
the  refunding  of  the  purchase  price  of  the 
product  less  reasonable  depreciation  based 
upon  use  prior  to  malfunctioning  if  the 
guarantor  is  unable  to  effect  replacement,  or 
if  the  owner  Is  wUllng  to  accept  such  refund 
in  lieu  of  replacement  or  repair. 

{ 9 )  An  "express  guaranty'"  Is  one  created  as 
follows: 

(a)  Any  affirmation  of  fact  or  promise 
made  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer  which  relates 
to  the  consumer  product  or  any  of  its  com- 
ponents and  becomes  part  of  the  basis  of  the 
bargain  creates  an  express  guaranty. 

(b)  Any  description  of  the  consimier  prod- 
uct or  any  of  its  components  which  is  made 
part  of  the  bargain  creates  an  express 
guaranty. 

(c)  Any  sample  or  model  which  Is  made 
part  of  the  basis  of  the  bargain  creates  an 
express  guaranty. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  the  creation  of  an 
express  guaranty  that  the  seller  use  formal 
words  such  as  "warrant"  or  "guarantee"  or 
that  he  have  a  specific  intention  to  make  a 
guaranty,  but  an  affirmation  merely  of  the 
value  of  the  goods  or  a  statement  purporting 
to  be  merely  the  seller's  opinion  or  commen- 
dation of  the  goods  does  not  create  a 
guaranty. 

DUTIES    OF    CUASANTOBS 

Sec.  3.  In  the  sale  of  consumer  products 
which  are  distributed  in  or  which  affect  inter- 
state conunerce  and  which  have  electrical, 
mechanical,  or  thermal  components,  any  ex- 
press guaranty  related  to  the  performance  of 
such  products  imposes  upon  the  maker  or 
makers  of  such  guaranty  the  duties — 

( a)  to  repair,  or  replace  if  repair  is  not  pos- 
sible or  cannot  be  timely  made,  any  mal- 
functioning guaranteed  components, 

(b)  within  a  reasonable  time,  and 

(c)  without  charge. 


In  fulfilling  the  above  duties  the  maker 
shall  not  Impose  any  duty  other  than  notifi- 
cation upon  owners  as  a  condition  of  secur- 
ing reptalr  or  replacement  of  a  malfunction- 
ing guaranteed  component  unless  the  maker 
can  show  that  such  a  duty  Is  reasonable.  In 
a  determination  of  whether  or  not  the  ad- 
ditional duty  or  duties  are  reasonable,  the 
magnitude  of  the  economic  burden  neces- 
sarily Imposed  upon  the  maker  and  pur- 
chaser shall  be  weighed  against  the  magni- 
tude of  the  trouble  and  annoyance  caused 
owners  of  malfunctioning  guaranteed  prod- 
ucts. 

The  above  duties  extend  from  the  maker 
to  the  first  purchaser  and  any  subsequent 
owners  for  the  duration  of  the  guaranty  pe- 
riod stated,  or  if  no  period  Is  stated,  for  a 
reasonable  time. 

DEFENSES  AVAILABLE  TO  GUARANTORS 

Sec.  4.  The  duties  enumerated  in  section 
3  shall  not  be  imposed  upon  the  maker  of 
any  performance  guaranty  If  the  maker  can 
show  that  damage  or  unreasonable  use  (in- 
cluding failure  to  provide  reasonable  and 
necessary  maintenance)  caused  any  guaran- 
teed compKjnents  to  malfunction. 

requirements  of  written  guarantees 
Sec.  5.  Whenever  a  guaranty  described  in 
section  3  is  made  in  writing,  the  maker  of 
the  guaranty  shall  cause  it  to  be  labelled 
"performance  guaranty"  and  shall  cause  the 
following  information  to  be  provided  to  the 
first  purchaser  prior  to  the  time  of  purchase: 

(a)  The  duration  of  the  guaranty  period 
measured  either  by  time,  or  where  practical, 
by  some  measure  of  usage  such  as  mileage. 

(b)  Any  reasonable  and  necessary  main- 
tenance required  as  a  condition  of  the  guar- 
anty. 

(c)  The  costs  of  such  maintenance  if  re- 
quired to  be  performed  by  a  designated  rep- 
resentative of  the  maker. 

The  maker  shall  also  provide  the  following 
information  to  the  first  purchaser: 

(a)  A  recital  of  the  maker's  duties  to  the 
purchaser  or  subsequent  owners  during  the 
guaranty  period. 

(b)  The  step-by-step  procedure  which  the 
owner  should  take  In  order  to  obtain  repair 
or  replacement  of  a  malfunctioning  guaran- 
teed component. 

(c)  Any  means  available  for  quick  in- 
formal settlement  of  any  guaranty  dispute. 

(d)  A  recital  that  legal  remedies  are  avail- 
able to  any  owner  if  the  guarantor  has  not 
fulfilled  the  terms  of  the  performance  guar- 
anty. 

(e)  A  recital  that  any  consumer  who  suc- 
cessfully piu'sues  his  legal  remedies  may  re- 
cover the  reasonable  costs  incurred,  includ- 
ing reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

exclusive  use  op  the  word  "guaranty" 
Sec.  6.  One  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  no  guarantor  shall  charac- 
terize any  promise  or  affirmation  which  re- 
lates to  consumer  products  by  the  word 
"guaranty"  unless  such  promise  or  affirma- 
tion relates  to  the  performance  of  consumer 
products  which  have  electrical,  mechanical, 
or  thermal  components. 

separate  guaranty  periods 
Sec.  7.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  prohibit 
the  maker  of  a  performance  guaranty  from 
assigning  separate  guaranty  periods  to  sepa- 
rate components  of  a  consumer  product,  pro- 
vided that  any  \'arying  coverages  are  clearly 
stated  and  reasonable  in  number. 

parts  warranty 
Sec.  8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prohibit 
the  maker  of  a  performance  guaranty  from 
warranting  parts  and  not  labor  after  the  ex- 
piration of  a  performance  guaranty  period 
if  that  period  is  of  reasonable  duration. 

service  contracts 
Sec.  0.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  a  manufacturer,  dlstrlbu- 
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tor.  or  retailer  who  does  not  give  a  perform- 
ance guaranty  on  consumer  products  which 
have  mechanical,  electrical,  or  thermal  com- 
ponents from  selling  a  service  contract  cover- 
ing parts  and  labor  to  the  first  purchaser  at 
the  time  of  sale. 

designation  of  representatives 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  maker  of  any  per- 
formance guaranty  from  designating  repre- 
sentatives to  perform  the  duties  required  un- 
der this  Act.  but  no  such  designation  shall 
relieve  the  maker  of  his  direct  responsibil- 
ities to  the  consumer. 

relation  or  THIS  act  to  state  law 

Sec.  11.  Except  as  provided  by  section  12, 
State  law  Is  not  preempted  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  12.  State  law  Is  modified  to  the  extent 
that  there  may  be  no  express  disclaimer  of 
Implied  warranties  If  any  performance  guar- 
anty is  given. 

Sec.  13.  Remedies  for  breach  of  implied 
warranties  may  be  limited,  liquidated,  or 
contractually  modified  In  accordance  with 
applicable  provisions  of  State  law. 

Sec.  14.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  Implied  warranties  to  dura- 
tions coincidental  with  express  performance 
guarantees. 

FEDERAL    trade    COMMISSION 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion shall  establish  such  trade  regulation 
rules  as  it  shall  determine  are  necessary 
for  Implementing  sections  2-10  of  this  Act. 

(b)  It  shall  be  a  violation  of  section  5(a) 
(1)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  45(a))  for  any  person  or  cor- 
poration subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  to  fall  to  comply  with  any  requirement 
imposed  on  such  person  or  corporation  by 
or  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  to  violate  any 
prohibition    contained    in    this    Act. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  Impairing  the  rights  of  owners, 
to  seek.  Individually  or  as  a  class,  any  rem- 
edy avaUable  for  any  breach  of  any  duty 
imposed  by  law. 

REMEDIES 

Sec.  16.  Congress  hereby  declares  It  to  be 
Its  policy  to  encourage  guarantors  to  es- 
tablish procedures  whereby  consumer  dis- 
putes related  to  performance  guarantees  are 
fairly  and  expeditious  settled  through  iri- 
formal  dispute  settlement  mechanisms.  Such 
Informal  dispute  settlement  procedures 
should  be  created  by  guarantors  In  coopera- 
tion with  Independent  and  governmental 
entities  and  should  be  supervised  by  some 
governmental  or  public  body. 

Sec.  17.  Any  owner.  Individually  or  as  a 
class,  may  sue  in  any  United  States,  State,  or 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  competent  Jur- 
isdiction for  any  breach  of  a  performance 
guaranty. 

Sec.  18.  The  guarantor  shall  be  liable  to 
the  owner  for  any  breach  of  a  performance 
guaranty  and  shall  be  under  a  duty  to  per- 
form as  required  under  this  Act  and  to 
compensate  the  owner  for  all  reasonable  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  owner  because  of  the 
guarantor's    initial    failure    to    perform. 

Sec.  19.  If  any  owner  shall  finally  pre- 
vail in  any  suit  or  proceeding  involving 
a  performance  guaranty,  he  shall  be  allowed 
to  recover  as  part  of  the  Judgment  a  sum 
equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  cost  and 
expenses  (Including  attorneys'  fees)  de- 
termined by  the  court  to  have  been  rea- 
sonable incurred  by  such  owner  for  or  In 
connection  with  the  institution  and  prose- 
cution of  such  suit  or  proceeding. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  20.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  six 
months    after    the    date    of    its    enactment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson^   in  intro- 


ducing the  Consumer  Products  Guaranty 
Act.  a  bill  to  provide  minimum  standards 
for  guarantees  covering  consumer  prod- 
ucts which  have  electrical,  mechanical, 
and  thermal  hazards. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  for 
Consumers  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  I  daily  receive  complaints 
from  American  consumers.  Many  letters 
often  register  consumer  frustration — al- 
most disgust — resulting  from  experiences 
with  unreliable  products  whose  guaran- 
tees are  worthless  or  whose  repairs  are 
ineffectual.  The  following  excerpt  from  a 
recent  letter  is  typical : 

Mequen.  Wis.. 
October  17,  1969. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  The  following  Is  an- 
other "tale  of  woe"  regarding  shabby  treat- 
ment of  a  consumer: 

1.  In  April  of  1966,  we  bought  a  new  home, 
which,  among  other  things,  contained  a  new 
.  .  .  dishwasher. 

2.  For  two  years,  we  gave  this  machine  nor- 
mal (two-three  loads  per  day)  usage  and 
then  it  began  to  fall  apart  starting  in  April 
of  1968. 

3.  In  the  next  16  months,  we  had  to  pay 
for: 

a.  a  new  water  valve 

b.  a  new  main  control  system 

c.  another  water  valve 

d.  a  new  safety  switch  for  the  door 
Total  cost  $91.95. 
So  here  we  are  with  a  three-and-one-half- 

year-old  dishwasher,  $112.94  in  repairs,  two 
rusting  racks  and  a  great  sense  of  being 
"had." 

Sincerely, 

James  M.  Guinan. 

The  letters  received  are  not  of  the 
"crank"  variety.  They  are  not  from  the 
poor  and  discontented  by  and  large.  In 
the  last  3  weeks  I  have  received  two  let- 
ters from  irate  owners  of  Cadillacs  com- 
plaining about  the  problems  they  have 
been  having  with  their  recent  purchases. 
One  Cadillac  owner  enclosed  a  detailed 
time  sheet  showing  how  he  had  spent  30 
hours  over  the  last  3  months  trying  to  get 
"an  uncomfortable  and  distracting 
rhythmic  vibration"  out  of  his  car.  I 
wonder  how  much  that  time  was  worth 
to  him? 

The  following  excerpts  from  a  letter 

written  by  a  retired  Army  colonel  are  also 

instructive : 

October  7.  1969. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson:  Understanding 
that  your  esteemed  committee  plans  to  in- 
quire into  the  subject  of  product  warranties 
I  beg  to  submit  this  brief  report  and  docu- 
mentation on  my  experience  with  a  .  .  . 
warranty  for  your  consideration. 

When  it  is  realized  that  the  replacement 
cost  of  a  picture  tube  amounts  almost  to 
one-half  of  the  original  cost  of  the  set.  and 
that  the  unit  without  a  serviceable  tube  has 
no  resale  or  turn-In  value,  the  public  risk 
seems  disproportionate  to  the  warranty  .  .  . 
for  only  one  year. 

While  I  do  not  plead  any  such  distressing 
Impact.  I  do  think  that  probably  a  large 
number  of  purchasers,  who  stretch  family 
budgets  to  enjoy  this  refined  entertainment, 
may  be  hopelessly  subjected  to  a  total  loss 
of  original  investment  by  being  unable  to 
meet  this  enormous  tube  replacement 
cost  .  .  . 

Sincerely  yours. 

Gaylord  B.  Kidwell. 

Arlington.  Va. 

In  my  opinion,  product  reliability  leg- 
islation is  desperately  needed  to  protect 
the   consumer's    rights.   The   American 


consumer  has  the  right  to  purchase  a 
reliable,  high-quality  product.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  today's  society  of  planned  ob- 
solescence and  elusive  promises,  no  indi- 
vidual consumer  is  able  to  exercise  that 
right. 

"Let  the  buyer  beware."  That  seems  to 
be  the  attitude  of  manufacturers,  even 
though  they  know  full  well  that  the  typ- 
ical consumer  is  in  no  position  to  evalu- 
ate the  intricate  maze  of  gadgetry  in- 
volved in  today's  appliances,  much  less 
ascertain  a  product's  reliability  poten- 
tial. 

"If  you  want  a  more  reliable  product, 
pay  more"  these  industrialists  urge.  Well, 
the  recent  recall  of  a  batch  of  Rolls 
Royce  cars  certainly  explodes  the  "pay 
more  for  reliability"  myth. 

Warranties  and  guaranties  at  the  pres- 
ent time  often  mean  nothing.  They  too 
often  serve  to  limit  rather  than  expand 
the  obligations  of  manufacturer  and  re- 
taller.  Of  course,  honest  disclosure  in 
warranties  and  guarantees  helps  the  sit- 
uation, but  more  technical  honesty  in 
disclosure  Is  nowhere  near  enough  to 
protect  the  consumer.  This  is  why  I 
strongly  support  the  Consumer  Products 
Guaranty  Act  which  standardizes  guar- 
anties so  that  no  manufacturer  or  re- 
tailer can  relieve  himself  of  the  funda- 
mental burden  of  standing  behind  a 
guaranteed  product. 

For  those  who  scream  that  such  legis- 
lation would  make  the  cost  of  many 
products  prohibitive.  I  say  let  the  con- 
sumer know  the  real  cost  of  a  purchase 
at  the  time  he  makes  it.  He  Is  entitled 
to  that  In  my  opinion.  A  standardiza- 
tion of  guaranties,  in  some  ways,  is  the 
other  side  of  the  truth-in-lending  coin. 
The  consumer  should  know  what  the 
costs  of  the  product  he  is  purchasing 
are — not  only  should  he  know  what  his 
finance  and  interest  costs  are.  he  should 
also  know  how  much  product  reliability 
will  cost. 

I  look  forward  to  participating  in  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  introduced  today  by  Sen- 
ator Magnuson  and  cosponsored  by  me. 
I  believe  that  such  a  bill — refined  In  the 
legislative  process — is  a  consumer  pri- 
ority in  the  91st  Congress.  I  pledge  that 
I  will  work  hard  to  see  that  such  legis- 
lation is  given  careful  consideration. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
43— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  ON  RED  CROSS 
PRISONER  OF  WAR  DECLARATION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  representatives  of  77  governments 
and  91  national  Red  Cross  societies  at- 
tended the  quadrennial  International 
Conference  of  the  Red  Cross,  in  Istanbul. 

On  the  agenda  of  the  convention  was 
a  resolution  proposed  by  the  American 
society,  urging  a  renewed  commitment 
to  the  benefits  and  protections  owing  to 
prisoners  of  war  under  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. The  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimously,  with  the  hope  that  all  gov- 
ernments be  thereby  persuaded  that  the 
mistreatment  of  prisoners  of  war  lends 
no  support  to  the  political  and  military 
causes  they  espouse. 

Mr.  President,  this  effort  merits  the 
strong  support  of  the  American  people 
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and  their  ellected  representatives.  We 
have  a  special  stake  In  the  international 
standards  for  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war. 

Our  military  invorvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  has  produced  over  400  known  Amer- 
ican prisoners,  with  another  900  missing 
and  believed  raptured.  And,  In  violation 
of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention,  the 
Government  t)f  North  Vietnam  has  re- 
fused to  provide  the  names  of  American 
prisoners  and]  to  permit  the  flow  of  mail 
between  prisoners  and  their  families. 

This  is  a  matter  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Wisdom  of  U.S.  policies  in 
Vietnam.  No '  American,  irrespective  of 
his  views  on  the  war,  can  condone  the 
North  Vietnamese  handling  of  prisoners 
of  war.  I 

With  an  en^phatic  endorsement  of  the 
Red  Cross  declaration,  I  tlilnk  we  can 
m:ike  it  clear*  to  Hanoi  that  their  con- 
tinued mistrelitment  of  prisoners  of  war 
can  only  result  in  public  contempt  for 
North  Vletna^  and  in  a  stiffened  UJS. 
attitude  towa|°d  possible  negotiations  or 
withdrawals. 

To  this  en<J.  I  am  submitting  a  con- 
current resolution  malting  it  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  to  approve  and  endorse  the 
resoldOon  adopted  at  the  21st  intema- 
iional  1conf erance  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  ACTIIfG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  coilcurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  Appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  43)  which  reads  as  follows,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations: I 

S.  Con.  Res.  43 

Resolved  by  me  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives cojicurring) .  Whereas  the  31st 
Intemsttonal  Conference  of  the  Red  Cross 
has  approved  the  following  resolution:  "Re- 
rainng  the  Gebeva  Convention  of  1949  on 
the  protection  of  prisoners  of  war  and  the 
historic  role  of  j  the  Bed  Cross  as  a  protector 
of  victims  of  w^: 

Considering  that  the  Convention  applies 
to  each  armed  jcon^ct  between  two  or  more 
parties  to  the  Convention  without  regard  to 
ho^  the  conflict  may  be  characterized; 

Recognizing  <hat,  even  apart  from  the  Con- 
vention, the  ifcternatlonal  community  has 
consistently  d4mazided  humane  treatment 
for  prisoners  o<  war,  Inclxidlng  Identification 
and  accounting  for  all  prisoners,  provision 
of  an  adequate  diet  and  medical  care,  that 
prisoners  be  permitted  to  communicate  with 
each  other  and!  with  the  exterior,  that  seri- 
ously sick  and  wounded  prisoners  be  promptly 
repatriated.  an4  that  at  all  times  prisoners  be 
protected  from  iphyslcal  and  mental  torture. 
abuse  and  reprlials; 

Requests  ea^h  party  to  the  Convention 
to  take  all  appropriate  measures  to  ensure 
humane  treatment  and  prevent  violations  of 
the  Convention; 

Calls  upon  Ul  parties  to  abide  by  the 
obligations  set  forth  tn  the  Convention  and 
upon  all  authc  Titles  Involved  in  the  armed 
confiict  to  ensure  that  all  uniformed  mem- 
bers of  the  regxiar  armed  forces  of  another 
party  to  the  conflict  and  all  other  persons 
entitled  to  prisoner  of  war  status  are  treated 
humanely  and  given  the  fullest  measure  of 
protection  pres<rlbed  by  the  Convention;  and 
further  calls  u|on  all  parties  to  provide  free 
access  to  the  pr  isoner  of  war  and  to  all  places 
of  their  detent  on  by  a  protecting  Power  or 
by  the  Interna  ,lonal  Committee  of  the  Bed 
Cross;  and 

Whereas  effo-ts  to  improve  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  merit  support  of  all  men  of 
good  will:  No\B,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by 
the    Senate    (tlie   House   of  Representatives 


concurring) ,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  TTitlted  States  that — 

To  approv*  and  endorse  the  reaolntSon 
adopted  St  the  31st  Intematlonal  Conference 
of  the  Red  CkXMa,  to  ensure  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  19«9— 
AMENDMENTS 

AirCNDICSNT    NO.    304 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Cahnon,  Cran- 
ston, DoDD,  Ghavxl,  Gurniy.  Harris, 
Hart,  Hollings,  Hbitska,  Inouye,  Mag- 
NUSON,  Mathias,  McGee,  Mondalx,  Nel- 
son, Packwood.  Pell,  Proxmire,  Scott, 
Stevens.  Thxtrmond,  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams, Yahborough.  and  Stephen  Young 
I  submit  an  amendment  to  HJt.  13270, 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  19«7,  which 
should  correct  the  unfairness  of  the 
withholding  provisions  toward  students. 
This  amendment  will  permit  students  to 
have  their  withholding  rates  set  on  the 
basis  of  their  total  expected  income  rath- 
er than  the  present  formula  which  as- 
sumes that  they  will  be  employed  full 
time  the  year  round. 

Many  students,  of  course,  are  em- 
ployed only  during  the  summer,  but  their 
withholding  rates  are  based  on  a  year- 
round  income.  Thus  many  students  have 
much  more  withheld  from  their  pay- 
checks than  they  will  eventually  owe  in 
taxes.  Yet  they  must  wait  until  the  next 
year  before  filing  for  a  refund. 

Many  students  need  the  money  in  the 
fall  and  should  not,  in  any  event,  be 
forced,  in  effect,  to  "lend"  the  Govern- 
ment their  money  interest  free. 

To  qualify  under  this  amendment,  a 
student  would  have  to  file  a  certificate 
with  his  employer  certifying  that  he  is  a 
student.  The  certificate  would  also  con- 
tain a  statement  of  the  student's  ex- 
pected total  wages  for  the  taxable  year. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
have  the  authority  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions concerning  this  certificate. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  254)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
as  follows : 

At  the  proper  place  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sk:.  — .  WrrHHOLOiNO  of  Incomb  Tax  n«  the 
Case  or  Students 

"(a)  WrrHHOLOiNC  Based  on  Expected 
Wages  for  Taxable  Tear. — Section  3402  (re- 
lating to  collection  of  income  tax  at  soiiree) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

■■  "(n)  Special  Rttlefor  Students. — 

■'  ■  ( 1 )  WrrHHoujiWG  bases  on  expected  to- 
tal ANNUAL  wACES. — In  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployee who — 

"  '(A)  files  with  Lis  employer  a  certificate 
that  he  will  qualify  as  a  student  (as  de- 
fined In  section  131(e)(4)  for  his  taxable 
year,  and 

'•■(B)  sets  forth  in  such  certificate  the 
total  amount  of  wages  which  he  expects 
to  receive^  from  all  employers  during  his 
taxable  year, 

the  amount  of  tax  required  to  be  deducted 
and  withheld  under  this  section  upon  the 
wages  paid  by  such  employer  to  such  em- 


ployee for  each  payroll  period  during  such 
taxable  year  shall  be  the  amoimt  which 
would  be  required  to  be  deducted  and  with- 
held if  the  amount  of  wages  paid  by  such 
employer  for  such  pajrroU  period  were  the 
payroll-period  equivalent  of  the  total 
amount  of  expected  wages  set  forth  in  such 
certificate. 

"  '(2)  Certificate. — A  certificate  filed  un- 
der paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  in  such  form 
and  contain  such  information,  and  shall  be 
filed  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditlODB, 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  pre- 
scribe by  regulations.'  " 

•■|b)  Effective  Date. — Tlie  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  wages  paid  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  more 
than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act." 

AMENDMENT    NO.    255 

Mr.  McGOVERN  ( for  himself,  Mr.  Bur- 
oicK,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Nelsov,  Mr.  Met- 
CALF,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Mon- 
dale)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  13270)  to  reform  the 
Income  tax  laws,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 
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CALIFORNIANS  killed  in  THE 
VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
tween Monday,  October  20,  1968,  and 
Piiday,  October  24.  1969:  the  Pentagon 
has  notified  eight  more  California  fami- 
lies of  the  death  of  a  loved  one  in 
Vietnam. 

Those  killed  were: 

Sp5c.  Allen  B.  Cecil,  son  of  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Cecil,  of  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base. 

Pfc.  Alan  T.  Gee,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  H.  Gee,  of  Baldwin  Park. 

Pfc.  Dennis  W.  Kipp,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Georgie  Shoudy,  of  Pallbrook. 

I*fc.  Timothy  E.  Larmon,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Elton  W.  Larmon,  of  Santa 
Paula. 

Pvt.  William  A.  Ruddan,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Andrew  W.  Ruddan,  of  Dublin. 

Sgt.  Valentine  B.  Suarez>  husband  of 
Mrs.  Vij-ginia  B.  Suarez,  of  Vista. 

Pfc.  Clyde  W.  Van  Valkenburg.  Jr. 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  W.  Van  Val- 
kenburg, Sr.,  of  Tulare. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Paul  E.  Wall,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Joan  M.  Wall,  of  Valley. 

They  bring  to  3,847  the  total  number  of 
Californians  killed  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  T 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  tlv 
roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  asl. 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  fo 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pr"  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  just 
a  few  years  ago,  our  children  and  grand- 
children were  miraculously  freed  from 
the  terrible  scourge  of  polio  that  had 


wracked  and  worried  our  own  generation 

and  centuries  of  generations  before  us. 

Remember  how  relieved  and  thankful 

we  parents  and  grandparents  felt  at  the 

time? 

Remember,  too,  how  there  were  signs 
of  relief  among  our  children,  who  felt 
that  one  of  the  many,  many  threats  to 
their  sense  of  security  had  vanished? 

And  remember  how  we  felt  especially 
grateful  to  the  young  genius  who  devel- 
oped the  vaccine  that  had  made  the  mir- 
acle possible? 

But  while  we  were  thankful  to  Dr. 
Jonas  Salk,  he,  in  turn,  was  giving  much 
of  the  credit  for  his  success  to  philan- 
thropy. 

Dr.  Salk  told  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee just  this  month  that  he  was  able 
to  succeed  only  because  of  "the  Ameri- 
can system  of  private  philanthropy."  He 
said  the  foundation  grants  he  received 
enabled  him  to  work  in  ways  "that  would 
not  have  been  possible"  if  private  phi- 
lanthropy did  not  exist  and  he  either 
had  to  do  without  or  depend  solely  on 
Government  tax  money. 

Actually,  he  went  even  fuither.  He 
said  that,  in  many  ways.  Government 
was  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to 
him  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  work 
that  led  to  his  great  discovery. 

Now  Dr.  Salk  is  engaged  in  new  re- 
search in  California  that  may  lead  to 
the  conquest  of  cancer.  This  work.  too. 
is  being  made  possible  only  by  philan- 
thropy, through  our  American  system  of 
foundations. 

Speaking  of  the  achievements  of  oth- 
ers. Dr.  Salk  told  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee that  private  philanthropy  and  pri- 
vate foimdations  also  provided  the  free- 
dom and  the  funds  that  led  to  man's  vic- 
tories over  yellow  fever,  influenza  and 
measles. 

Now  this  very  American  system  of 
private  philanthropy  is  under  attack. 
Its  future  is  seriously  endangered  by  the 
tax  bill  recently  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  now  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  bill  contains  many  necessary  re- 
forms, but  I  believe  there  is  reason  for 
grave  concern  over  the  provisions  deal- 
ing with  charitable  gifts  and  nonprofit, 
private  foimdations. 

Fortimately.  our  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, imder  the  leadership  of  its  ex- 
ceptionally able  chairman.  Senator  Rus- 
sell Long,  has  devoted  a  great  amoimt 
of  attention — considering  the  time  pres- 
sures it  is  working  under — to  this  aspect 
of  the  House  bill.  Happily,  the  Senate 
committee  has  modified  the  House  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  taxation  of  ap- 
preciated gifts  to  charity. 

While  the  House  version  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  would  require  the  inclusion 
of  the  appreciated  value  of  a  charitable 
gift  in  a  taxpayer's  income,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  would  require  that 
only  half  of  the  appreciated  value  of  such 
gift  be  included  in  a  taxpayer's  income. 

The  committee  also  has  removed  gifts 
of  future  Interest  in  property  from  the 
type  of  property  to  which  the  apprecia- 
tion rules  apply. 

There  are  all  too  many  proposals  in  the 
House  bill  that,  ostensibly  intended  to 
help  the  taxpayer,  would  actually  cost 


the  American  taxpayer  a  great  deal  of 
money  while  setting  back  a  unique 
American  tradition— private,  charitable 
giving. 

The  pending  tax  bill  constitutes  a 
punitive  rather  than  a  reform  approach 
to  foundations. 

Taxes  should  not  be  used  for  punish- 
ment. Nor  should  they  be  used  to  impose 
conformity  of  views. 

I  believe  private  foundations,  as  pri- 
vate enterprises,  should  not  be  unduly 
restricted.  Foundations  fonn  an  essential 
part  of  the  private  sector  in  a  free  so- 
ciety. Their  growth  and  creativity  should 
be  encouraged  by  the  Government,  not 
thwarted. 

National  philanthropic  institutions 
pioneer  in  the  public  interest  in  medical 
research,  foreign  area  studies  and  foreign 
aid,  population  control,  agricultural 
modernization,  urban  development  and 
revitalization,  and  the  ever-widening 
field  of  educational  innovation  and  en- 
richment. 

Government  is  unable  to  do  much  of 
what  private  foundatons  have  done  and 
can  do. 

In  fact,  foundations  often  finance  proj- 
ects which  the  public  sector  cannot,  or 
should  not — or  sometimes  even  dare 
not — undertake  at  a  particular  time. 

Undue,  unwise  restrictions  on  founda- 
tions could  mean  that  much-needed  work 
of  a  public  nature  would  be  left  undone 
altogether. 

The  restrictions  would  also  mean  that 
Government — at  the  taxpayer's  expense 
and  at  the  cost  of  creativity  and  diver- 
sity— would  soon  be  doing,  within  the 
sc()pe  of  its  limited  abilities  to  do  these 
things,  some  of  the  things  now  done  and 
paid  for  by  foundations. 

The  proposed  tax  of  7  "2  percent  on 
foundation  investment  income  would  in- 
evitably increase  public  dependence  on 
direct  Government  support  in  areas 
where  individual,  family,  and  corporate 
foundations  now  contribute  so  much. 

Foundations  spend  many  millions  of 
dollars  every  year  on  academic,  scien- 
tific, and  social  advances,  thus  saving  the 
Government  vast  sums. 

But  the  less  private  money  founda- 
tions can  supply,  the  more  public  money 
will  be  required  from  Government. 
All  this  is  folly. 

Thirty  percent  of  foundation  money 
today  goes  into  higher  education.  Foun- 
dation matching  grant  projects  have  at- 
tracted huge  private  sums  to  the  support 
of  curriculum  reform,  science  building 
construction,  and  higher  faculty  salaries. 
Often  the  Federal  Government  itself 
has  required  matching  grant  money  from 
private  foundations  before  granting  aid 
to  universities  and  colleges. 

But  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
bring  about  the  change  we  need  on  the 
campuses  of  our  Nation.  The  last  thing 
we  want  is  Federal  interference  and  in- 
tervention in  our  schools.  We  know  how 
likely  it  is  that  the  following  step  would 
be  domination  of  State  and  local  educa- 
tion by  Washington.  Yet  the  new  tax 
bill,  by  cutting  off  private  funds  from 
education,  will  result  in  greater  demand 
on  the  Government  for  more  money,  and 
greater  and  greater  dep>endency  by  edu- 
cation upon  Washington. 


Also  hit,  and  hit  hard,  would  be  the 
already  overburdened  property  owner 
who  traditionally  finances  education  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  The  California 
taxpayer  already  contributes  a  third  of 
his  tax  dollar  to  education.  How  mucli 
more  can  we  load  on  him? 

A  vast  variety  of  services  are  now  pro- 
vided by  voluntary  charities  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  orphans,  emotionally 
disturbed  and  retarded  children,  the 
aged,  individuals,  and  families  needing 
counseling  or  medical  attention.  Chari- 
ties support  beneficial  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  recreational  activities.  They 
work  on  behalf  of  civil  liberties  and  the 
rights  of  minorities. 

But  85  of  the  countr>''s  most  generous 
philanthropists  have  told  the  Finance 
Committee  that  the  Ux  bill  would  force 
them  to  cut  their  charitable  donations  in 
half. 

What  would  happen  then?  Obviously, 
the  burden  of  supporting  charitable  ac- 
tivities would  shift  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  Government  subsidies. 

Charitable  gifts  should  be  encouraged, 
not  discouraged.  Tax  incentives  for  phi- 
lanthropy are  not  loopholes  benefiting 
only  the  taxpayer.  They  reflect  the  Amer- 
ican commitment  to  voluntary  support  ol 
welfare,  health,  and  educational  pro- 
grams. 

Because  they  are  discretionary  ex- 
penditures, charitable  contributions  are 
constructive,  unselfish  acts  of  citizen- 
ship designed  to  help  other  human 
beings. 

Taxing  charities  would  not  only  add  to 
the  Government's  financial  burdens,  it 
would  severely  reduce  citizen  participa- 
tion in  welfare  programs.  That  would  be 
a  particularly  unfortunate  development 
at  this  time,  when  the  administration  is 
advocating,  and  community  leaders 
across  our  land  are  seeking,  increased 
voluntary  citizen  efforts  in  various  activ- 
ities at  the  local  level. 

Tlie  new  tax  bill  also  threatens  a  hall- 
mark of  our  society — freedom  and  di- 
versity— by  stifling  foundation  experi- 
mentation and  pioneering  with  the  dar- 
ing, the  new,  the  imaginative. 

The  pending  measure,  for  instance, 
would  bar  foundations  from  attempts  to 
influence  legislation  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. 

The  foremost  problem  with  this  is  the 
difficulty  of  deflnlng  what  constitutes 
"influencing  legislation."  The  proposed 
restriction  Is  too  broad,  too  uncertain, 
too  vague.  It  raises  substantial  threats 
to  first  amendment  guarantees  of  free- 
dom to  publish,  to  speak,  and  to  petition 
the  Government. 

Prohibiting  foundations  from  any  at- 
tempt to  influence  legislation  through  an 
attempt  to  affect  the  opinion  of  the  gen- 
eral public  or  any  segment  thereof  could 
very  well  put  out  of  business  many  emi- 
nent and  worthy  institutions  that  have 
measurably  contributed  over  the  years  to 
political,  economic,  and  social  research 
which  has  vrisely  and  constructively  af- 
fected vital  legislative  decisions:  Institu- 
tions like  the  world-famous  Brookings 
Institution  in  Washington,  DC.  or  the 
Hudson  Institute  of  New  York,  headed 
by  Herman  Kahn. 

The  citizens  conference  on  State  legls- 
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lators.  funded  by  industrial  foundations 
lilce  Sears,  Roeouck  along  with  12  private 
foundations  like  Ford.  Carnegie,  and 
others,  has  appreciably  advanced  the 
modernization  of  State  government. 

The  Califorma  Legislature,  for  exam- 
ple, has  taken  the  lead  in  implementing 
reform  measuit^s  recommended  by  the 
conference.  Th^  conference  has  been  the 
prime  source  pf  support  for  approxi- 
mately 15  citizens'  commissions  seeking 
to  strengthen  ijheir  legislatures. 

In  40  of  our  50  States,  the  conference 
has  built  a  co^tituency  for  legislative 
reform.  i 

Much  of  its  work  involves  marshaling 
public  interest  (n  reforms  of  State  legis- 
latures through  press  conferences,  maga- 
zine articles,  and  reports. 

The  whole  pupTXJse  of  the  conference  is 
to  strengthen  $overnment  at  the  State 
level.  The  language  of  the  House  tax  bill 
would  presumably  prohibit  the  work  of 
the  conference., 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  now  spon- 
sors a  |210,00()  project  exploring  how 
13  cities  in  thej  San  Grabriel  Valley  can 
share  a  complej^.  expensive  computer  sys- 
tem. Carnegie  people  met  repeatedly  with 
city  ocacials  to  Work  out  design  and  per- 
sonnel trainingi  and  to  advise  them  on 
prbblerii"sblvinfl. 

Government^imply  does  not  have  the 
money  for  this  Ifind  of  experiment;  foun- 
dations do.  If  tjhe  project  works,  it  will 
establish  a  pattern  for  other  cluster  cities 
ttiroughout  the  United  States.  Yet  it  may 
now  be  aborted  is  an  attempt  to  influence 
public  officials. 

3n  is  an  important  need 
it  is  throughout  the 
I  foundation  grants,  espe- 
Ford  Foundation,  have 
experimental  program - 
il  television  stations  in 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

This  important  project  may  have  to  be 
discontinued  under  the  tax  proposal. 

Similarly  endangered  is  NET's  new 
"Children's  T?eIevision  Workshops," 
which  will  combine  education  and  enter- 
tainment. Foundations  conducted  the  re- 
search for  this  Aew  approach  to  TV  that 
will  show  no  violence,  and  that  will  carry 
commercials  designed  to  teach  children 
the  alphabet  amil  how  to  count  and  rea- 
son logically.      [ 

This  project,  jtoo,  will  be  unlikely  to 
survive  if  th?  present  text  of  the  tax 
measure  is  not  (iianged. 

If  the  foundations,  in  John  W.  Gard- 
ner's words,  are|  instruments  of  "private 
initiative  for  tWe  pubhc  good,"  the  fine 
name  and  effectiveness  of  the  majority  of 
itly  carry  out  their  man- 
undermined  by  the  few 
J  tnist  through  bad  man- 
^rupulous  exploitation  of 
itages. 
The  Government  should  keep  an  eye  on 
what  foundations  do,  of  course. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  recom- 
mended a  2-perjcent  supervisory  charge 
to  finance  tightened  Government  audits 
and  regulations ;  of  foundations.  This  is 
a  reasonable  regulation.  It  would  do  no 
damage.  In  fact,  it  could  be  invigoratu.g. 
I  believe  most  foi  indations  will  favor,  and 
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ing  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 


Government  monitoring  is  completely 
compatible,  however,  with  self -policing 
by  the  foundations,  along  with  referral 
to  Government  agencies  of  any  founda- 
tions found  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Potentially  of  great  value,  too,  would 
be  the  denial  of  public  accreditation  to  a 
foundation  failing  to  satisfy  codes  of 
ethics  and  procedures  established  by  the 
foundations  themselves,  working  to- 
gether. 

Such  a  code,  first  recommended  5  years 
ago  by  Mr.  F.  Emerson  Andrews,  then 
president  of  the  Foundation  Center, 
would  oblige  all  foundations  to  make  full 
public  disclosxire  of  their  assets  and 
activities.  Many  major  foundations  al- 
ready are  doing  this.  Some  do  not.  All 
should. 

This  policy  would  strike  at  shoddy 
management  of  foundation  funds.  It 
would  expose  profiteering  and  personal 
aggrandizement  through  improper  or 
badly  supervised  grants. 

The  accreditation  system  has  long 
been  applied  with  considerable  success 
to  the  Nation's  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versitifs.  There  have  been  fiaws.  of 
course.  But  imperfections  are  inevitable 
in  any  policing  system,  whether  private 
or  public. 

Surely,  in  the  long  run,  continuing 
scrutiny  by  a  better  informed  public 
plus  self -policing  by  a  joint  committee  of 
well-informed  foimdation  experts  and 
independent,  public-spirited  citizens  can 
best  assure  foundations  tl.at  their  record 
of  contributing  so  much  to  social  prog- 
ress will  not  be  spoiled  by  selfish,  fraud- 
ulent dealers. 

Some  people  have  likened  foimda- 
tions  in  our  society  to  army  scouts  who 
probe  unfamiliar  territory  and  thus  pro- 
tect the  main  body  of  troops  from  the 
dangers  of  plunging  blindly  into  the  un- 
known, and  perhaps  suffering  great  loss. 

I  like  to  think  of  foundations  as  a 
form  of  philanthropic  federalism,  test- 
ing, probing,  experimenting,  scouting  out 
untried  ground  so  the  rest  of  us  might 
safely  follow. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  indeed 
a  terrible  loss,  if,  because  of  the  sins  of  a 
few.  we  were  to  punish  all  foimdations. 

We  need  them  too  much  for  that. 

The  stakes  are  very  high. 

To  dampen  nonprofit  foundation  ini- 
tiative could  seriously  threaten  the 
autonomy,  vitality,  and  quality  of  the 
controversial  and  often  risky  tasks  of 
searching  for  an  unknown  truth,  of  help- 
ing others  help  themselves  at  home  and 
abroad,  of  unlocking  the  mysteries  of 
medical  aience,  and  of  training  each  on- 
coming generation  to  build  a  stronger, 
more  far-reaching  society. 


DECLARATION  THAT  CERTAIN  FED- 
ERALLY OWNED  LANDS  ARE  HELD 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
TRUST  FOR  THE  INDIANS  OF  THE 
PUEBLO  OF  LAGUNA 


a  form  of  better  audit- 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  210. 

The  legislative  clerk  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill   <S.  210)   to 


declare  that  certain  federally  owned 
lands  are  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  Indians  of  the  Pueblo  of 
Laguna,  which  was,  on  page  4,  line  6. 
strike  out  "while"  and  insert  "which". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  13,  the  Senate  passed  S.  210,  de- 
claring that  the  United  States  holds  ap- 
proximately 1,016  acres  of  excess  feder- 
ally owned  land  in  trust  for  the  Laguna 
Pueblo  in  New  Mexico. 

In  the  printing  of  the  bill  as  reported 
to  the  Senate,  a  typographical  error  was 
made  on  page  4,  line  6,  the  word  "which" 
being  printed  as  the  word  "while".  This 
printing  error  was  noted  by  the  House, 
and  the  correction  has  been  made.  This 
in  no  way  alters  the  bill.  Us  intent,  or  its 
purpose,  and  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendment. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  qfuorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  ^all  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAMS   OF   IMMUNIZATION 
AGAINST  GERMAN  MEASLES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  unanimously  approved 
S.  2264,  the  Communicable  IDisease  Con- 
trol and  Vaccination  Assistance  Amend- 
ments of  1969.  The  biU  is  a  measure  of 
major  significance  in  our  continuing  ef- 
forts to  eradicate  infectious  disease  from 
the  Nation,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will 
soon  be  enacted. 

One  of  the  Important  factors  behind 
the  strong  support  for  the  bill  in  the 
Senate  was  the  awareness  of  the  need  for 
additional  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  an  intensive  immunization  campaign 
against  rubella,  or  German  measles  as 
it  is  commonly  called. 

In  recent  months,  medical  experts 
have  increasingly  warned  of  the  prospect 
of  an  epidemic  of  German  measles  in 
1970,  1971,  or  1972.  Today  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  estimated  that  50  million 
children  and  women  of  child-bearing  age 
are  unprotected  against  this  disease.  Un- 
less a  massive  nationwide  immunization 
is  undertaken  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
thousands  of  American  children  wlU  be 
bom  blind,  deaf,  or  with  severe  heart  dis- 
ease or  mental  retardation  because  their 
mothers  contracted  the  disease  during 
pregnancy. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  Wash- 
ington Post  published  a  significant 
article  written  by  William  Hines,  of  the 
Chicago  Sim  Times,  on  the  current  ."-tate 
of  our  preparations  to  combat  the  antici- 
pated German  measles  epidemic.  Mr. 
Hines  reports  that  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States  preparations  are  being 
hindered  because  of  lack  of  fimds  in  the 
ciurent  fiscal  crisis.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  is  one  of 
the  few  places  in  the  Nation  where  an 


adequate  immunization  pit>gTam  is  un- 
derway, but  I  am  distressed  to  hear  that 
at  this  late  date  preparations  are  inade- 
quate in  many  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 
Mr.  President,  the  commimicable 
disease  control  and  vaccination  assist- 
ance amendments  recently  approved  by 
the  Senate  are  designed  to  provide  the 
sort  of  Federal  assistance  that  is  needed 
if  our  vaccination  campaign  against 
German  measles  is  to  be  successful.  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Hines'  article  helps  to 
demonstrate  the  need  for  such  legislation. 
I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GntMAN  Measles  Mat  Rampagk 
(By  William  Hines) 
Thousands  of  American  women  may  bear 
dead,  deformed  or  retarded  children  In  1972 
because  a  nationwide  Immunisation  cam- 
paign against  rubeUa  ("German  measles")  is 
not  getUng  off  the  ground,  except  In  a  few 
states.  New  York  City  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Plans  to  vaccinate  an  estimated  40,000,- 
000  children  between  now  and  early  1971 
have  been  shelved,  and  public  health  officials 
who  a  year  ago  sounded  alarms  about  the 
consequences  of  another  rubella  epidemic 
like  that  of  1964  are  now  applying  the  soft 
pedal. 

An  estimated  20.000  babies  were  born  with 
brain  damage  and  at  least  an  equal  number 
were  crippled  or  stillborn  after  their  mothers 
contracted  rubella  In  the  early  months  of 
fwegnancy  during  the  outbreak.  Health  au- 
thorities had  hoped  to  avert  or  at  least  blunt 
the  effects  of  the  next  big  epidemic  of  this 
cyclic  disease  In  1971  through  an  Immuniza- 
tion campaign  equal  In  scope  to  that  against 
poUo. 

A  vaccine  was  cleared  for  use  by  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  earlier  this  year  after 
a  series  of  tests,  trials  and  scientific  hud- 
dles carried  out  In  an  atmosphere  of  urgency. 
Then — Just  about  the  time  the  first  big  push 
for  mass  vaccinations  should  have  begun  at 
the  start  of  the  fall  school  term — things 
started  to  slow  down. 

The  basic  reason  seems  to  be  the  economy 
drive  that  Is  touching  virtually  all  non-mlU- 
tary  echelons  of  the  federal  government,  al- 
though administration  officials  deny  that 
this  Is  the  case. 

Dr.  James  H.  Cavanaugh,  assistant  secre- 
tary for  health  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  even  denies  that  the 
program  Is  slowing  down.  "I  think  It's  mov- 
ing right  along."  Cavanaugh  said  this  week- 
end. "We're  going  along  right  on  schedule." 
But  subordinates  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  Immunization  program  acknowledge 
that  It  Is  lagging  and  that  money  Is  at  the 
root  of  the  problem.  An  official  of  the  Public 
Health  Service's  National  Communicable 
Disease  Center  was  asked  whether  financial 
restrictions  were  not  posing  an  otherwise 
avoidable  peril  to  thousands  of  children  yet 
unborn. 

"I  don't  think  you  can  argue  with  that," 
he  replied.  "Ifs  obvious  that  if  you  had  the 
money  you  could  do  a  whole  lot  to  cut  way 
down  or  even  eliminate  rubeUa." 

Because  of  the  Insidious  way  German 
measles  works  on  the  unborn,  a  strategy  was 
carefTilly  devised  to  wipe  out  the  "pool  of 
infection"  carried  by  pre-school  and  school- 
age  children.  Women  of  child-bearing  age 
and  adolescent  girls  old  enough  to  conceive 
would  not  receive  the  vaccine. 

Guidelines  to  this  effect  were  distributed 
to  health  agencies  and  private  doctors 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  all  Indi- 
cations were  that  the  federal  P>ubllc  Health 


Service  would  follow  through  with  a  massive 
educational  campaign  like  that  organized  by 
the  National  Foundation  Against  Polio  in 
the  19508  and  early  '608. 

This  educational  barrage  has  not  mate- 
rialized, however,  and  expenditures  that  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  hoped  last  year  might 
top  $50,000,000  have  been  held  below  $20,- 
000,000. 

■We  couldn't  spend  $50,000,000  If  we  had 
It,"  Cavanaugh  now  asserts.  "There  isnt 
nearly  the  amount  of  vaccine  we  would  need, 
we  haven't  got  the  personnel  to  administer 
It,  and  anyway  this  Isn't  something  where 
you  can  line  up  kids  and  distribute  It  like 
SabLn  vaccine  In  a  sugar  cube." 

Precisely  the  things  that  Cavanaugh  now 
says  could  not  be  done  were  being  planned 
a  year  ago,  with  the  difference  that  the  vac- 
cine would  be  administered  subcutaneously 
by  pressure  gun  rather  than  orally. 

As  far  as  availability  of  vaccine  is  con- 
cerned, there  Is  also  controversy.  The  drug 
Industry  says  It  could  produce  all  the  vac- 
cine needed  for  a  40,000.000-unlt  campaign 
over  the  next  18  months.  If  only  the  govern- 
ment would  Issue  additional  licenses. 

The  only  approved  vaccine  at  present  Is 
prepared  by  Merck,  Sharp  and  Dohme  from 
virus  grown  on  duck  embryo.  M,  S  and  D 
has  a  production  schedule  of  18.000.000  doses 
by  May,  1970,  with  a  monthly  production  rate 
of  2,000,000  doses  thereafter.  By  the  end  of 
1970  at  this  rate  this  single  supplier  could 
turn  out  80  per  cent  of  the  vaccine  needed 
for  the  campaign. 

The  other  drug  makers  stand  ready  to 
produce  vaccine  as  soon  as  another  type  nur- 
tured on  dog  kidney  Is  licensed.  One  of  these, 
Philips  Roxane  Laboratories,  Is  said  to  have 
a  production  capacity  equal  to  Merck,  Sharp 
and  Dohme's. 

The  federal  government  has  acquired  only 
1,200.000  doses  to  date  and  apparently  has 
decided  to  let  private  doctors  have  first  crack 
at  the  vaccine. 

This  win  help  Individual  families  to  pay 
for  shots,  but  will  not  go  far  toward  giving 
the  kind  of  protection  the  rubella  vaccine 
is  Intended  to  give.  Not  children  now  living 
but  their  unborn  brothers  and  sisters  are  the 
principal  beneficiaries  of  rubella  immuniza- 
tion. 

In  the  view  of  most  public  health  experts, 
the  only  way  to  wipe  out  rubella  Is  through 
a  universal,  free  program  of  shots.  Doctors 
win  probably  charge  $10  for  an  office  visit 
with  rubella  Immunization;  even  a  large 
medical  co-operative  here  with  50,000  mem- 
bers says  it  must  charge  $4.10,  a  price  many 
low-Income  families  cannot  afford. 

According  to  drug  Industry  sources,  only 
four  states  and  two  clUes  have  "fuU-fledged 
programs"  to  Immunize  children  against 
rubella.  These  are  New  Hampshire,  Michigan, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York  City 
and  Washington.  D.C.  In  all  these  Jurisdic- 
tions, including  even  the  national  capital, 
federal  funds  have  provided  only  partial  sup- 
port. 

The  District  PubUc  Health  Department 
will  begin  vacclnaUng  kindergarteners 
through  sixth  graders  In  pubUc  and  parochial 
schooU  Nov.  3.  The  Merck  v*cclne  wlU  be 
administered  In  the  upper  arm  by  Jet  in- 
jection. It  Is  expec  Id  that  at  least  80,000 
children  wlU  be  Immunized  during  a  three- 
week  period. 

Evening  clinics  vrtll  be  opened  later  to 
permit  parents  to  bring  children  from  one 
year  to  pre-school  age  for  vaccinations.  The 
health  department  aUocated  $100,000  and 
personnel  for  the  program.  The  U.S.  PubUc 
Health  Service  added  $50,000  to  purchase 
vaccine. 

Virginia  families  will  have  to  wait  lor  free 
shots  or  else  patronize  private  physicians. 
The  whole  state's  allotment  would  barely 
cover  all  the  children  living  In  Northern 
Virginia  alone,  an  Arlington  health  official 
explalne-i. 


Maryland  Is  In  a  similar  situation.  With 
about  300.000  kindergarteners  through  third 
graders  the  state  has  an  allocation  of  only 
about  70,000  doses  of  vaccine.  It  Is  belies  left 
up  to  Individual  counties  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  vaccine. 

Because  of  the  mobility  of  the  American 
people,  most  specialists  In  epldemlc-flghtlng 
believe  It  Is  Impossible  to  stamp  out  a  na- 
tional scourge  with  piecemeal  statewide  or 
regional  programs. 

To  date  the  federal  government  has  allo- 
cated $19,200,000  for  the  rubella  campaign 
and  has  earmarked  $6300.000  more  that  will 
become  available  when  and  If  Congresa  appro- 
priates it. 

THE  OCEANS,  MAN'S  LAST  GREAT 
RESOURCE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  has  written  for  the  Saturday 
Review  of  October  11  an  article  entitled 
"The  Oceans,  Man's  Last  Great  Re- 
source." Senator  Pell  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  study  to  the  subject  of  oceans, 
and  his  article  is  extremely  well  written 
and  informative.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Saturday  Review,  Oct.   11,   1969] 

The  Oceans — Man's  Last  Great  Risopkce 

(By  Senator  Claiborne  Pell) 

After  millenniums  of  exploiting  and  often 

destroying  the  riches  of  the  land,  man  Is  now 

hovering  acquisitively  over  the  wealth  of  the 

oceans  that  cover  three-quarters  of  the  E^arth. 

In    the    no    man's    land    of    the    seabed,    a 

scramble  for  minerals  and  oU,  for  new  uiKler- 

water  empires  secured  by  advancing  armies 

of  technology,  could  well  set  a  new  and  wider 

stage  of  world  conflict. 

Even  the  most  conserviitlve  estimates  of 
resources  in  the  seabed  stagger  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  world  grown  xised  to  dire  predic- 
tions of  incipient  famine  and  exhausted 
mineral  resources.  In  the  millions  of  miles  of 
ocean  that  touch  a  hundred  nations  live 
four  out  of  five  living  things  on  Earth.  In  the 
seeibed.  minerals  and  oil  have  been  proved  to 
exist  in  lavish  supply.  The  oceans  are  a  source 
of  pure  water  and  food  protein;  of  drugs  and 
building  materials;  even  possibly  a  habitat 
for  man  himself  and  a  key  to  survival  for  the 
doubling  population  on  the  land. 

Man  may  yet  learn  to  use  a  tiny  fraction 
of  this  wealth.  Uniess  International  law  soon 
determines  how  It  shall  be  shared,  that  frac- 
tion alone  could  set  off  a  new  age  of  colonial 
war.  Is  the  deep  seabed,  like  the  high  seas, 
common  to  all.  or  is  it,  like  the  once  wilder- 
ness areas  on  land,  open  to  national  claim  by 
use  and  occupation  by  the  first  or  the  strong- 
est pioneer?  The  question  of  what  Is  to  be 
done  to  regulate  and  control  exploitation  of 
the  seabeds  is  no  longer  an  exercise  for  aca- 
demics and  global  thinkers.  At  stake  U  not 
Just  the  prize  of  great  wealth;  poUuUon  or 
geologic  accident  in  the  ocean  deeps  is  no 
respecter  of  national  boundaries. 

A  few  years  ago,  "practical"  men  dismissed 
speculations  about  wealth  in  the  sea  as  eco- 
nomic foolishness.  It  would  never,  they  said, 
be  economically  profitable  to  exploit  the  «*- 
beds  no  matter  how  great  the  ricijes  to  be 
found  there.  They  underestimated  the  lure  of 
gold  as  the  mother  of  Invention.  Yet  such 
pessimists  may  weU  be  proved  right  in  »  fash- 
ion they  did  not  anticipate.  In  tbea*  pioneer 
years  of  the  ocean  age,  the  damage  done 
sometimes  seems  to  exceed  the  benefit  reaped. 
Beaches  from  England  to  Puerto  Blco  to 
Callfonaa  have  been  soaked  in  oUy  sUme. 
Pksh  and  wildlife  have  been  desuoyed.  Insee- 
Ucldes.  dlsperaed  In  the  BbiuM  Rivcz.  killed 
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nsh  and  revived  fears  of  other  lethal  legacies 
that  may  emerge  from  our  casual  us*  of 
waterways  as  garbage  dumps.  The  U.S.  Army, 
until  deterred  recently  by  a  few  alert  legis- 
lators, was  disponing  containers  of  chemical 
agents  In  the  Atflantlc  despite  some  predic- 
tions that  sever*!  damage  to  the  marine  en- 
vironment couldj  lot  be  ruled  out.  because  of 
either  deterioration  of  the  containers  or  un- 
foreseen underwater  accidents  The  future 
disposal  of  incrjeaslng  amounts  of  atomic 
waste  Is  an  unresolved  problem.  Millions  of 
acres  of  offshore  [seabed  have  been  leased  for 
drilling.  Largely  fn  ignorance,  we  are  tinker- 
ing with  our  greatest  source  of  life. 

The  Incredlbia  magnitude  of  the  oceans' 
resources  can  ba  measured  by  Just  one  Iso- 
lated example:  ihe  metal  content  of  man- 
ganese nodules,  for  years  a  curiosity  with  no 
realizable  value,  pne  study  of  reserves  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  albne  came  up  with  an  e&tl- 
mate  that  the  npdules  contained  358  billion 
tons  of  mangaijese,  equivalent,  at  present 
rates  of  consumbtion,  to  reserves  of  400,000 
years,  compared! to  known  land  reserves  of 
only  100  years.  The  nodules  contain  equally 
staggering  amoints  of  aluminum,  nickel, 
■  metals.  Most  of  these  re- 
reat  depths  of  5.000  to  more 
yet  within  Ave  to  ten  years 
will  exist  for  commercial 
mining  operations,  a  development  that  will 
open  to  exploitation  virtually  unlimited 
metal  reserves.  Closer  to  home,  the  Univer- 
sity of*  "Wlsconaln  discovered  a  deposit  of 
manganese  wortb  an  estimated  $l5-mllllon 
in  the  shallow  Raters  of  Green  Bay  in  Lake 
Michigan. 

More  familiar  Ito  most  of  us  Is  the  acceler- 
ated pace  of  oflishore  oil  drilling  that  now 
extends  more  thiin  fifty  miles  out  to  sea  and 
accounts  for  15  jper  cent  of  U.S.  oil  produc- 
ve  years  between  1955  and 
oductlon  of  crude  oil  In- 
en  million  to  222  million 
of  known  reserves  of  nat- 
ural gas  have  mpre  than  tripled  in  the  past 
fifteen  years,  anjd  each  advance  of  scientific 
exploration  of  ttte  ocean  beds  brings  to  light 
new  finds  that  would  gladden  the  eye  of  the 
most  hardened  vjeteran  of  the  California  gold 
rush. 

Perhaps  the  Itast  developed  resource,  and 
one  of  critical  lAportance  to  splraling  popu- 
lation figures.  Is  [the  use  of  the  seas  for  farm- 
ing techniques  I  or  "aquaculture."  Present 
methods  of  flstiing  can  only  be  compared 
with  primitive  hunting  with  a  bow  and  ar- 
row; if  fish  we^e  cultivated  like  livestock, 
the  present  worjd  fish  catch  could  easily  be 
multiplied  by  dve-  or  as  much  as  tenfold. 
The  production]  of  protein  concentrate  and 
the  distillation  cK  fresh  water  are  still  experi- 
mental In  an  economic  sense:  there  is  no 
reason  to  believ|B  that  they  too  cannot  be- 
come both  useflil  and  profitable.  Aquacul- 
ture could  also!  be  applied  to  a  variety  of 
marine  plant  life. 

Nor  Is  the  potential  confined  to  what  we 
can  extract  froi^  the  seas  or  the  seabed.  In 
crowded  Englaotl,  serious  plans  have  been 
developed  to  build  entire  cities  Just  off  the 
coast.  Offshore  )alrports  may  solve  the  de- 
mand for  large  [tracts  of  Jet-age  space  near 
such  large  coastal  cities  as  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles.  Soiiie  Americans,  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  thf  legal  confusion  that  reigns 
beyond  coastal  ■skaters,  have  planned  to  build 
Independent  IsUands  atop  seamounts  and 
reel^  outside  th^  three-mile  limit.  Indeed,  a 
romantic  notlo4.  but  one  with,  it  Is  sus- 
pected, the  mor4  prosaic  aim  of  avoiding  the 
constrictions  ot  domestic  law  concerning 
gambling  and  taxes.  One  such  venture  has 
been  restrained  by  the  courts  on  the  grounds 
that  the  reefs  atid  seamounts  attach  to  the 
continental  shelf,  and  are, 
U.S.  Jurisdiction.  In  an- 
other case,  a  ye^  or  so  ago,  the  United  Na- 
tions was  preset  ted  with  an  application  for 
permission  to  extract  minerals  from  the  bed 
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of  the  Red  Sea  In  an  area  fifty  miles  from 
the  coastal  states.  The  Secretariat  dodged 
this  thorny  question,  citing  lack  of  authority 
to  act. 

Such  claims  are  no  longer  Isolated  or  frivo- 
lous. Much  of  the  wealth  of  the  oceans  Is 
now  both  proved  and  exploitable  beyond  that 
part  of  the  continental  shelf  once  considered 
to  mark  the  practical  limit  of  exploitation 
and  national  claims.  This  Pandora's  box  is 
as  full  of  political  hazards  as  It  is  of  man- 
ganese. Parts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  became 
such  a  forest  of  drilling  rigs  that  an  agree- 
ment was  necessary  to  clear  shipping  lanes. 
This  spring,  the  Dominican  Republic  granted 
a  single  oil  concession  covering  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  acres  of  offshore  sea- 
bed, and  many  other  small  coastal  nations 
are  looking  for  an  economic  bonanza  In  the 
leasing  of  drilling  rights.  Under  what  safety 
and  pollution  regulations  will  such  develop- 
ments take  place?  How  far  out  may  any  na- 
tion grant  such  leases  or  undertake  such 
exploitation? 

In  short,  diplomats  and  politicians  who  five 
years  ago  looked  backward  to  the  slow  evolu- 
tion of  .mining  the  sea  and  found  nothing 
to  engage  their  immediate  concern  have  been 
overtaken,  as  Is  frequently  the  case  In  this 
day,  by  the  less  stately  pace  of  technological 
change.  If  the  know-how  of  ocean  exploita- 
tion has  gathered  momentum  of  Its  own,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  for  any  reasoned  ap- 
proach to  orderly  development  under  a  regime 
of  law. 

Two  years  ago,  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
orbiting  weapons  In  the  legal  void  of  space, 
nations  did  agree  on  a  treaty  to  limit  the 
uses  of  outer  space.  Similar  concern  has  not 
been  so  evident  in  the  realm  of  ocean  space, 
perhaps  because  people  are  so  used  to  taking 
marine  environment  for  granted. 

A  less  charitable  view  might  suggest  that 
one  of  the  Inhibiting  factors  Is  the  prospect 
of  making  a  good  deal  of  money,  an  Incentive 
not  present  at  the  moment  In  space,  except 
for  the  manufacturers  of  hardware  here  on 
Earth. 

Yet.  the  oceans  offer  no  less  a  fearsome 
stage  for  escalation  of  the  arms  race.  The 
seabed  already  abounds  with  a  multiplicity  of 
sounding  devices  and  other  defensive  tech- 
nology. High  'mountain"  ridges  in  the  ocean 
bed  offer  tempting  sites  for  the  deployment 
of  nuclear  weapons,  and  there  Is  no  reason 
why  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.  might  not 
soon  be  planning  ABMs  eyeball  to  eyeball  on 
the  Atlantic  ridge.  Thanks  In  large  part  to 
Initiatives  In  the  United  Nations,  the  ques- 
tion of  arms  control  in  the  seabed  is  under 
discussion  at  the  Conference  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Disarmament  in  Geneva.  Last  spring 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.  offered 
differing  proposals  to  ban  the  emplacement 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea- 
bed; proposals  that  hopefully  could  forestall 
this  new  escalation  of  the  nuclear  race. 

If  the  prospect  of  a  new  arms  race  on 
the  ocean  floor  precipitated  efforts  to  focus 
world  attention  on  the  problem,  there  is  no 
lack  of  other  and  equally  explosive  possibil- 
ities for  conflict.  How  far  may  the  claims  and 
undertakings  of  coastal  states  extend  sea- 
ward? By  whose  permission.  If  any.  Is  exploi- 
tation of  the  ocean  deeps  undertaken?  Who 
Is  entitled  to  the  proceeds,  and  who  Is  to 
establish  and  enforce  rules  governing  the 
safety  of  such  exploitation?  There  have  not 
been,  as  yet,  any  murders  or  muggings  on  the 
ocean  floor.  If  there  were,  what  law  would 
apply?  No  one  knows.  The  laws  of  the  high 
seas,  which  have  evolved  over  so  many  cen- 
turies of  our  coastal  passage  across  their 
surface,  are  not  wholly  applicable  by  exten- 
sion to  the  ocean  floor. 

In  a  study  of  the  full  range  of  our  national 
Interests  in  marine  resources,  made  public 
early  this  year,  a  special  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and 
Resources  noted,  rather  matter-of-factly,  that 
the  threat  of  "unbridled  International  com- 


petition for  the  seas'  resources  may  provoke 
conflict,"  and  recommended  a  series  of  in- 
ternational agreements  that  would  create 
new  legal  political  frameworks  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  mineral  resoiu-ces  underly- 
ing the  deep  seas.  There  Is  no  lack  of  pro- 
posals for  such  a  regime;  their  specifics  are  as 
various  as  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
Involved. 

As  could  be  expected,  the  differences  among 
nations  reflect  political  power  and  geographic 
accident.  In  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador in  1580,  the  flrst  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England  wrote  that  "the  use  of  the  sea  and 
air  Is  common  to  all,  neither  can  a  title  to  the 
ocean  belong  to  any  people  or  private  person, 
forasmuch  as  neither  nature  nor  public  use 
and  custom  permit  any  possession  thereof." 
The  Queen  may  have  had  In  mind  the  Treaty 
of  Tordeslllas,  signed  a  little  more  than  a 
century  earlier  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  divid- 
ing all  the  world's  oceans  between  them 
That  treaty  did  not  survive  the  emergence  of 
a  superior  naval  power,  and  the  Queen's  views 
of  freedom  of  the  seas  prevailed. 

Four  centuries  later,  the  same  dispute  has 
been  revived  beneath  the  seas.  There  are 
those  who  would  carve  \ip  the  shelf  and 
the  seabed  among  the  major  maritime  pow- 
ers, and  there  are  others  who  would  insure 
freedom  of  the  ocean  beds  beyond  a  narrow 
claim  of  national  Jurisdiction  equivalent 
to  the  customary  three-mile  or  twelve-mile 
claim  of  Jurisdiction  over  territorial  waters 
on  the  surface. 

The  three-mile  limit  claimed  by  the  U.S. 
is  the  measure  of  a  cannon  shot  in  the  eight- 
eenth century.  It  may  be  regrettable  that 
nothing  so  simple  as  a  cannon  shot  was  used 
to  determine  an  equivalent  measure  on  the 
seabed,  since  efforts  to  date — with  more 
sophisticated  standards — have  only  com- 
pounded the  confusion  that  began  In  1945 
when  the  U.S.,  largely  at  the  behest  of  the 
oil  industry,  unilaterally  extended  Its  sov- 
ereignty to  Include  the  bed  of  the  conti- 
nental shelf  (that  portion  of  the  submerged 
land  mass  that  extends  at  relatively  shallow 
depths  seaward.  In  some  places  for  more  than 
a  hundred  miles).  Other  nations  followed, 
and  In  1958  an  International  Convention  on 
the  Continental  Shelf  declared  that  a  na- 
tion's Jurisdiction  over  the  shelf  extends 
to  a  depth  of  200  meters  (about  650  feet)  or 
"beyond  that  limit  to  where  the  depth  of 
the  superjacent  waters  admits  of  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  natural  resources."  For  coastal 
nations  with  extensive  shelves,  it  was  the 
most  painless  territorial  conquest  In  history. 
Few  then  suspected  that  effective  exploita- 
tion of  resources  would  soon  take  place  far 
deeper  than  200  meters,  or  that  the  "exploit- 
ability"  clause  of  the  convention — as  inter- 
preted by  the  oil  Industry  and  others — would, 
in  effect,  grant  a  license  to  move  In  the 
ocean  beds  to  the  limits  of  a  nation's  power 
to  defend  Its  claims. 

Strategic  Interest  In  what  goes  on  In  the 
seabeds  off  our  shores  further  complicated 
efforts  to  decide  whether  otir  national  in- 
terests would  be  best  served  by  limited 
claims — SIS  in  the  waters  above — or  by  a  more 
expansive  goal.  Yet  the  same  rationale  of 
maximum  maneuverability,  which  Is  the 
basis  of  the  Jealously  guarded  right  of  free- 
dom of  the  seas,  argues  equally  strongly  for 
a  narrow  claim  of  Jurisdiction  on  the  seabed. 
Beyond  that  narrow  band,  our  own  military, 
like  their  opposite  numbers  In  the  Kremlin, 
would  prefer  to  trust  to  luck  and  muscle  in 
making  the  best  of  all  possibilities.  The  oil 
industry  has  no  such  dual  Interest;  It  wants 
to  carry  the  flag  as  far  as  effective  explora- 
tion permits. 

And  what  of  the  small  nations  who  believe, 
not  unreasonably,  that  the  riches  of  the  seas 
should  not  be  left  up  for  grabs  by  the  already 
rich  and  powerful? 

It  wras  this  prospect,  as  well  as  the  looming 
threat  of  a  new  weapons  race,  that  two  years 
ago  brought  forth  two  different  proposals  for 
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an  international  regime  for  the  seabed,  ^i 
the  United  Nations,  the  government  of  Malta 
introduced  a  resolution  that  would  place  the 
riches  of  the  sea  under  international  admln- 
Utratlon  to  be  used  for  th«  taeneflt  o*  man- 
kind. In  the  U.S.  Senate.  1  introduced  a 
treaty,  based  in  part  upon  the  Treaty  on 
Outer  Space,  and  one  that  would.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, deal  more  realistically  than  does  the 
Maltese  proposal  with  the  competing  eco- 
nomic and  political  InteresU  In  ocean  space. 
Other  detailed  proposals  have  been  made — 
by  the  National  Petroleum  Council  at  one 
end  of  the  spectrum  and  by  the  Commission 
to  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace,  the 
World  Peace  Through  Law  group,  and  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions in  Santa  Barbara  at  the  other.  Neither 
of  these  opposing  views,  whether  favoring 
unilateral  action  by  the  U.S.  or  advocating 
extensive  internationalization  of  the  seabed, 
Is  entirely  practicable. 

The  oil  industry  advises  a  clubby  agree- 
ment among  the  major  maritime  powers  ex- 
tending their  Jurisdiction  by  their  own  ac- 
tions to  the  limits  of  their  technological 
capacity  for  exploitation  at  least  to  that 
point  where  the  continental  slope  meets  the 
abyssal  ocean  floor.  Such  a  claim  would  en- 
compass most  of  the  known  wealth  and 
would,  they  argue,  neatly  delimit  the  lines 
at  Jurisdiction  and  so  insure  maximum  sta- 
bility. What  might  happen  in  the  event  of 
the  emergence  of  a  powerful  nonmember  of 
the  club  is  not  clear,  but  history  provides 
some  clues.  In  advocating  such  an  approach, 
the  National  Petroleum  Council  piously 
noted  that  It  "Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States  whether  or  not  It  Is  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  American  oil  and  gas  Indus- 
tries." So  pleased  Is  the  Industry  with  this 
act  of  statesmanship  that  the  publisher  of 
the  Oil  Daily  felt  Impelled  to  comment  edi- 
torially that  "we  rather  doubt  there  Is  a  rec- 
ord of  a  more  hlgh-mlnded,  patriotic,  and 
statesman-like  position  Involving  compara- 
ble Interests  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Indus- 
trial economy." 

Those  proposals  that  advocate  Interna- 
tional administration  of  the  resources  of  the 
sea,  or  of  the  profits  from  their  exploitation, 
also  suffer  from  practical  defects,  however 
useful  their  purpose  may  appear  In  theory. 
Only  a  few  nations,  most  particularly  the 
U.S.,  possess  both  the  technology  and  the 
financial  capability  to  proceed  with  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  oceans.  The  financial  risks 
and  Investments  are  enormous,  and  it  Is  un- 
likely— and  unreasonable — to  expect  that 
they  would  be  assumed  for  altruistic  pur- 
poses. It  Is  clearly  essential  that  any  exploit- 
ing company  be  assured  of  security  of  tenure 
and  the  right  to  profits. 

Adequate  protection  of  economic  incentive 
and  Investment  security  Is  not,  however,  Ir- 
reconcUable  with  the  thought  that  these  re- 
sources should  also  provide  some  revenues  for 
the  common  benefit  of  mankind.  Ambassador 
Arvtd  Pardo  of  Malta  once  estimated  that  at 
the  present  rate  of  development,  annual  reve- 
nues could  reach  $6-bllllon  by  1975,  if  a 
regime  such  as  he  proposed  were  established 
by  1970.  His  figures  assume  that  the  fees  paid 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  those  now  paid 
to  national  governments  for  offshore  drlUing 
leases,  and  that  they  would  cover  all  ex- 
ploitation beyond  the  relatively  narrow  con- 
fines of  a  200-meter  depth  or  a  lateral  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  of  twelve  miles.  Such 
a  sweeping  concept  of  internationalization, 
is  not  likely  to  prove  acceptable,  but  his 
estimate  paints  a  tantalizing  picture  of  the 
measure  of  funds  that  could  be  generated 
bv  licensing  fees  even  on  a  much  more 
limited  scale. 

Another  practical  defect  in  some  of  the 
proposals  for  International  administration  of 
The  ocean  beds,  and  one  even  closer  to  the 
bedrock  of  practicality  In  the  present  polit- 
ical climate  of  the  world.  Is  that  It  Is  simply 
not  realistic  to  expect  any  great  power  to  sur- 
render to  an  International  body  control  of  a 


resource  in  which  lU  national  security  In- 
terests are  so  substantially  Involved  unless 
those  intstesU  are  fully  recognized  and  pro- 
tected. Any  internaU>  nal  regime  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  realities  of  power  or  be 
doomed  to  failure. 

Despite  substantial  and  specific  differences, 
most  advocates  of  some  International  regime 
share  a  common  purpose :  to  avoid  an  under- 
seas  land  grab;  to  forestall  a  new  nucle»r 
arms  race;  to  control  marine  pollution  and, 
by  extension,  other  actions  that  might  upset 
the  ecology  of  the  oceans;  and  to  Insure  some 
erultable  distribution  of  the  wealth  for  the 
common  benefit  of  mankind.  The  same  phl- 
loecphy  was  stated  earlier  by  President 
Johnson  when  he  said,  "Under  no  circum- 
stances, we  believe,  must  we  ever  allow  the 
prospects  of  a  rich  harvest  In  mineral  wealth 
to  create  a  new  form  of  colonial  competition 
among  the  maritime  nations.  We  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  a  race  to  grab  and  to  hold 
the  lands  under  the  high  seas.  We  must  en- 
sure that  the  deep  seas  and  the  ocean  bot- 
toms are,  and  remain,  the  legacy  of  aU 
human  beings." 

As  a  result  of  the  Initiative  of  Malta,  the 
United  Nations  created  a  temporary,  and 
now  permanent,  forty-two  nation  subcom- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly  to  deal  with 
the  seabed.  Meetings  of  the  subcomnilttee 
and  Its  working  groups  have  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  need  to  know  more  about  our 
marine  environment;  gradually  there  has 
been  a  distillation  of  basic  principles  that 
seerh  essential  to  the  orderly  evolution  of  a 
body  of  law,  howerer  minimal.  But  It  is 
evident  that  the  sea  that  divides  has  yet  to 
unite  mankind,  to  paraphrase  LongfeUow 
Except  for  occasional  propaganda  forays 
among  the  developing  nations,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  taken  the  view  that  the  least  done, 
the  better.  Some  Latin  American  states  have 
made  claims  of  Jurisdiction  extending  out 
200  miles  on  the  seabed  as  they  have  also 
claimed  a  200-mlle  territorial  sea  In  the  water 
above.  Other  small  coastal  nations,  once  In 
favor  of  Internationalization,  are  now  hoping 
to  get  richer  quicker  by  leasing  drUling  rlghu 
off  their  coasts. 

Technology,  however,  does  not  await  the 
resolution  of  political  differences,  and  we 
are  fast  approaching  a  point  where  the  pace 
of  exploitation  may  govern,  rather  than  be 
governed  by.  sound  political  Judgments.  If 
there  are,  as  seems  Ukely.  fewer  risks  In 
supporting  at  least  a  minimal  International 
regime  than  In  a  wide-open  scramble  for  con- 
trol of  the  seas.  It  Is  necessary  that  we  soon 
agree  on  some  basic  principles  to  serve  as 
guidelines  until  a  treaty  can  be  negotiated. 

First  among  these  principles,  and  one  that 
Is  embodied  in  the  treaty  I  have  proposed, 
is  the  recognition  that  the  seas  shall  remain 
the  heritage  of  mankind,  open  to  all  nations 
lor  peaceful  purposes,  and  not  subject  to 
national  appropriation  by  any. 

To  resolve  the  boundary  problem,  the 
treaty  would  set  the  limits  of  national  Juris- 
diction at  a  depth  of  550  meters  or  a  lateral 
distance  from  the  shoreline  of  fifty  miles, 
whichever  is  greater.  The  depth  measure 
encompasses  most  of  the  geographic  shelf. 
The  lateral  measure  assures  those  nations 
vrtth  little  or  no  shelf,  the  security  of  deter- 
mining what  goes  on  in  the  ocean  depths 
within  that  distance  of  their  shores. 

The  treaty  further  proposes  that  exploita- 
tion of  the  seabeds  beyond  this  limit  be 
licensed  by  an  independent  International 
body  to  be  established  by  the  United  Nations. 
Such  a  body  would  be  constituted  to  reflect 
the  realities  of  power  and  Interest  of  the 
major  nations.  The  World  Bank  Is  one  exam- 
ple of  an  International  body  not  directly 
under  the  aegis  of  the  U  JJ.  and  In  which  both 
political  power  and  technical  expertise  are 
adequately  represented  so  decisions  may  be 
both  Informed  and  enforceable  in  terms  of 
practical  support.  Licenses  would  be  granted 
for  extensive  periods  to  insure  security  of 


tenure;  the  fees  paid  for  the  licenses  would 
be  used  for  an  agreed  international  purpose. 

Provision  Is  also  made  in  this  treaty  for  the 
settlement  of  dUputes  by  a  panel  appointed 
try  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  and 
the  treaty  draft  also  envisions  an  Interna- 
Uonal  sea  guard,  the  equivalent  of  our  Coast 
Guard,  to  which  nations  might  contribute  or 
lend  research  and  scientific  vesseU  for  ex- 
ploration 8Uid  to  supervise  the  observance  of 
established  standards  of  safety  and  pollution 
controls.  Flixally.  the  treaty  proposes  Interna- 
tional regulation  of  the  disposal  of  atomic 
waste. 

In  sum.  the  treaty  provides  a  sensible  and 
practical  means  of  regulating  a  resource  that 
Is  no  respecter  of  national  boundaries  any 
more  than  are  the  air  waves;  It  ensures  a 
limit  on  national  territorial  claims  as  we 
have  already  done  In  Antarctica:  It  llmlU  the 
nature  of  activities  In  an  area  of  common 
danger  as  we  have  done  in  outer  space;  and 
It  should,  someday,  become  as  unremark- 
able as  all  the  many  International  agree- 
ments that  now  govern  air  traffic,  maritime 
lanes,  radio  frequencies,  international  malls, 
and  all  the  Incidents  of  everyday  living  now 
taken   for  granted. 

Perhaps  most  Important,  It  assures  Incen- 
tive lor  development  by  '/^chnologlcally  ad- 
vanced nations,  while  making  avaUable  a 
source  of  funds  to  benefit  poor  nations  If 
there  Is  any  single  critical  Issue  on  thU 
planet.  It  la  not  nuclear  bombs  or  ABMs;  It 
Is  the  vastly  greater  explosive  force  of  bil- 
lions of  men  living  ever  closer  to  the  edge  of 
famine. 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  thU  last  great  re- 
source of  our  planet  should  not  ease  the  grip 
of  poverty  and  hunger  on  much  of  the  Earth. 
And  how  tragic  It  will  be  If  a  few  centuries 
hence,  these  vast  oceans  that  nourish  life 
should  become  the  instrument  of  our  death, 
a  not  impossible  end.  Could  those  of  our 
early  settlers  who  first  viewed  the  Great 
Lakes  possibly  Imagine  a  day — a  few  short 
years  In  the  sweep  of  history — when  Lake 
Erie  would  become  a  lifeless  testament  to  the 
unbridled  depredations  of  men  and  ma- 
chines? And,  If  they  had  foreseen  such 
consequences,  would  they  then  have  sought 
a  rule  of  law  to  control  the  license  of  man? 
As  we  view  the  now  abundant  oceans  around 
us,  it  is  something  to  think  about.  The  an- 
swers, one  way  or  the  other,  may  not  be 
long  m  coming. 


COMMENT   ON    VIETNAM 
MORATORIUM 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
17,  1969,  the  Montgomery  Adverti.<^r 
commaited  editorially  on  the  daborately 
staged  and  nationally  promoted  Vietnam 
moratorium  celebration.  The  newspaper 
pronounced  the  affair  a  massive  flop. 
The  reasoning  advanced  in  support  of  the 
conclusion  is  interestlrig  and  persuasive. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Recow). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom    the   Montgomery    (AU.)    Advertiser, 

Oct.  17,  1969] 

The   Obeat   Flop 

The  Boston  businessman,  who  with  divinity 
student  Sam  Brown  conceived  the  Vietnam 
Moratorium  Day.  said  he  was  delighted  with 
the  response. 

Jerome  Grossman,  president  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Envelope  Co  .  said:  "We  are  over- 
whelmed ...  We  don't  see  tiotc  President 
Nixon  can  fail  to  change  hia  polieiea." 

Htrfd  on,  Grossman.  The  Associated  Press. 
In  a  nationwide  guess,  said  some  500.000  too* 
part  In  a  later  estimate,  the  highest  we've 
seen,  the  AP  said  as  many  as  1,000.000  '  may  ' 
ha,ve  taJcen  part. 
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Taking  the  higher  guess,  which  would  In- 
clude the  curious,  those  who  showed  up  with 
no  sympathy  wh»tever  for  the  movement,  or 
those  who  mereli  came  out  for  the  "happen- 
ing" or  the  enter^lnment,  this  was  a  pathetic 
turnout. 

The  moratoriam  was.  by  any  numerical 
assessment,  a  ti\>p,  although  the  publicity 
build-up  was  mAsterful. 

In  a  nation  dt  more  than  200.000.000,  a 
half-mlUlon  or  iven  a  million  Is  the  barest 
token.  Dr.  King*  Washington  March  in  1968 
attracted  about  350.000 — In  a  single  city.  The 
Woodstock  folk  festival  In  August  attracted 
at  least  as  mant  as  AP's  lower  figure  and 
approached,  according  to  some  figures,  the 
higher  estimate}- counting  all  those  who 
couldn't  get  neat  the  pasture.  And  this  too 
was  In  one  location. 

Grossman  and  jBrown  call  it  a  mandate  for 
Nixon.  Rldlculoi^.  More  than  nine  times  as 
many  as  AP's  hlkhest  estimate  went  to  the 
polls  and  voted  for  George  Wallace  last  No- 
vember, and  Oeiirge  certainly  didn't  claim 
he'd  won.  I 

In  all,  more  [than  73.000,000  Americans 
voted  last  Novemper.  Oo  a  few  thousand  kids, 
students,  Idlers!  curiosity-seekers,  draft- 
dodgers  and  the  like  speak  for  them?  By 
what  strange  ncm-Euclldlan  mathematics  Is 
It  that  this  small  number — small  in  both 
Individual  city  [turnouts  and  the  wildest 
national  estimates — can  conceivably  be  said 
to  reph»sent  200.000,000  Americans,  some 
iSa.OOO.lJOO  of  them  of  voting  age? 

It  was  a  massive  flop,  despite  all  the 
feature  attractlofas,  the  speakers,  the  enter- 
tainers, etc.  We  would  have  confidently  pre- 
dicted in  advan(^  that  quite  a  few  million 
would  have  masted  across  the  nation.  They 
didn't. 

The  result  is  inescapable — a  backfire.  The 
TV  cameras  and  reporters  didn't  see  the  mil- 
lions of  Amerlcdns  who  went  about  their 
business  and  dismissed  the  whole  thing  in 
disgust.  But  if  the  number  of  those  who 
bothered  to  put  c  ut  flags  at  full  staff,  burned 
their  headlights,  or  otherwise  demonstrated 
their  support  ol  the  Administration  were 
counted,  we  believe  even  this  number — a 
small  portion  of  those  who  don't  subscribe 
tC'  surrender — wi)uld  have  vastly  outnum- 
bered the  pacifists. 

A  great  and  pcwerful  nation  was  more  in- 
terested in  the  (ate  of  the  New  York  Mets 
than  even  bothe-lng  to  tell  the  demonstra- 
tors to  go  fly  a  kli  e. 

But  saying  th  it  it  was  a  bust,  which  it 
was,  does  not  altisr  the  fact  that  such  crowds 
as  did  gather  helped  Hanoi  immensely  in  its 
determination  to  yield  nothing  in  Paris.  The 
propaganda  uses  I  of  the  films  will  be  evident 
all  over  the  world  to  make  it  appear  (falsely) 
that  Americans  lave  staged  a  mass  revolu- 
tion against  their  elected  leaders. 

This  is  a  lie.  But  it  may  be  a  successful 
lie,  because  the  fekillful  use  of  film  clips  of 
crowds  can  make  it  appear  that  an  entire  na- 
tion is  up  in  anns  against  the  Administra- 
tion's policy. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Many  of  those  who  did  turn  out  oppose 
immediate  withd-awal  or  unilateral  retrench- 
ment without  communist  quid  pro  quos. 
Many  who  Ilstei  led  to  speeches,  and  more 
who  stayed  at  heme,  are  sick  of  the  war,  but 
they  are  more  nduseated  by  the  demand  for 
surrender. 

Ni.xon  has  not  been  handed  anything  ap- 
proaching a  pie  )iscite  to  alter  the  course 
he  has  chosen,  weighing  all  the  risks  and 
imponderables.  C  n  the  contrary,  he  has  been 
given  a  highly  a-ticulate,  silent  mandate  to 
continue  on  course.  He  was  given  this  by 
more  than  199,0*0,000  Americans  who  didn't 
turn  out  for  whai  was  suggested  by  some  wire 
services  and  newipap>ers,  with  reckless  aban- 
don, to  be  an  overwhelming  expression  for 
immediate  withdrawal. 

It  wasn't.  It  vas  a  microscopic  show  In 
terms  of  numbe-s.  Still,  It  served  the  com- 


munists well.  It  win  almost  certainly  com- 
plicate Nixon's  peace  plans,  and  may  well 
coet  the  lives  of  many  more  brave  Americans. 

But  we  hope  the  message  is  communicated 
to  our  fighting  men:  the  surrender  crowd 
gave  a  party  and  almost  nobody  came. 

Those  that  did  are  hardly  worth  a  mo- 
ment's anger  in  Vietnam — except  for  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  made  an  honor- 
able end  more  difficult  and  more  distant. 


THE    CASE    AGAINST    PREVENTIVE 
DETENTION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
year  in  which  the  United  States  began  its 
existence  as  a  Republic,  namely.  1789, 
Congress  passed  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789  and  thereby  established  a  practice 
which  has  prevailed  throughout  the  in- 
tervening 172  years,  namely,  that  all 
persons  charged  with  noncapital  crimes 
have  an  absolute  right  to  be  released 
on  bail  pending  their  trial  and  convic- 
tion. At  the  instance  of  the  administra- 
tion, a  legislative  proposal,  which  is  des- 
ignated as  H.R.  12803  in  the  House  and 
S.  2600  in  the  Senate,  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  asking  that  this 
172-year  tradition  be  abrogated  and 
that  courts  be  authorized  to  imprison 
persons  charged  with  crime  prior  to 
trial  and  conviction  If  they  are  charged 
with  specified  crimes  designated  as 
either  dangerous  crimes  or  crimes  of 
violence  in  case  the  court  predicts  that 
they  may  commit  some  crime  if  freed  on 
bail. 

Manifestly,  this  proposal,  which  is 
known  as  preventive  detention,  would 
authorize  the  imprisonment  and  punish- 
ment of  persons  for  crimes  which  they 
have  not  yet  committed  and  may  never 
commit.  It  is  not  only  repugnant  to  our 
traditions  but  handicaps  an  accused  and 
his  lawyer  in  preparing  his  case  for  trial 
and  will  result  in  the  incarceration  of 
many  innocent  persons. 

If  America  is  to  remain  a  free  so- 
ciety, it  will  have  to  take  certain  risks, 
such  as  the  risk  that  a  person  admitted 
to  bail  may  flee  and  the  risk  that  a 
person  admitted  to  bail  may  commit 
crime  while  free  on  bail. 

Surely  It  is  better  for  our  country 
to  take  these  risks  and  remain  a  free 
society  than  it  is  for  it  to  adopt  a  tyran- 
nical practice  of  imprisoning  men  for 
crimes  which  they  have  not  committed 
and  may  never  commit  merely  because 
some  court  may  peer  Into  the  future  and 
surmise  that  they  may  commit  crimes  if 
allowed  freedom  prior  to  trial  and 
conviction. 

On  October  16.  1969,  I  was  privileged 
to  appear  before  Subcommittee  No.  4  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  make  a  statement  in  opposition  to 
this  legislative  proposal.  I  undertook  at 
that  time  to  state  the  case  agaiiist  pre- 
ventive detention.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  Senator  Ervin's  analysis  of 
the  constitutional  and  practical  dangers 
of  the  proposed  legislation  is  so  cogent 
that  it  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  all  concerned  Americans.  Accordingly, 
I  join  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
in  asking  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement   or   Senator    Sam    J.    Ervin,   Jr. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  Chairman  Rogers 
of  this  Subcommittee  for  inviting  me  to 
appear  today  at  your  bearings  on  H.R.  12806 
and  other  proposals  to  authorize  the  pre- 
ventive detention  of  alleged  dangerous  sus- 
pects awaiting  trial.  These  measures  trouble 
me  greatly  for  I  am  convinced  that  they  are 
unconstitutional  and  would  initiate  a  dan- 
gerous and  unfortunate  p>olicy  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice. 

Initially,  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  crime  problem  in 
this  country  and  about  the  safety  of  our 
law-abiding  citizens.  The  Increasing  rate  of 
criminal  activity  in  our  land  is  appalling. 
I  am  esf)eclally  disturbed  by  the  crime  prob- 
lems besetting  us  each  day  here  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  existence  of  these 
problems,  however,  should  not  prompt  Con- 
gress towards  enacting  unconstitutional  and 
unwise  and  deceptively  appealing  legislation. 
Rather,  It  should  provide  us  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  those  difficult  legislative  de- 
cisions which  are  essential  if  our  court  and 
corrective  systems  are  to  cope  with  the 
demands  of  modern  society. 

Proponents  of  preventive  detention  legis- 
lation assert  that  It  is  the  only  realistic  and 
efficient  way  to  attack  the  problem  of  crime 
by  persons  free  on  ball  while  awaiting  trial. 
In  my  Judgment,  the  supporters  of  preven- 
tive detention  are  seriously  mistaken  in  that 
assertion.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
complete  statistics,  the  available  figures  indi- 
cate that  offenses  committed  by  persons  re- 
leased on  ball  are  approximately  6%  of  the 
total  crime  figure.  In  addition,  well  over  half 
the  crimes  on  bail  are  not  committed  until 
more  than  60  days  after  release.  While  any 
crime  by  bailees  Is  serious,  we  should  rec- 
ognize that  only  a  slight  portion  of  our  over- 
all crime  problem  lan  be  attributed  to  those 
on  bail.  That  portion  could  be  substantially 
reduced  by  providing  for  speedy  trial  and  by 
other  measures  which  would  not  involve 
such  drastic  Infringement  of  civil  liberties 
as  does  this  legislation. 

Advocates  of  preventive  detention  gener- 
ally attribute  the  need  for  preventive  de- 
tention legislation  to  problems  caused  by  the 
Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966.  Again,  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  that  they  are  in  error.  As 
members  of  this  Committee  well  know,  the 
Ball  Reform  Act  revised  Federal  bail  law  for 
the  first  time  since  1789.  Its  purpose  is  to 
implement  the  two  fundamental  principles 
which  have  always  been  at  the  foundation 
of  American  bail  law — first,  that  a  criminal 
suspect  shall  be  released  pending  trial  unless 
there  are  good  reasons  to  believe  he  will  flee 
rather  than  appear  for  trial;  and  second, 
that  a  person's  financial  inability  to  post 
monetary  bond  shall  not  preclude  his  right 
to  pretrial  release.  These  principles  consti- 
tute the  American  Ideal  of  ball — one  which 
we  have  always  sought  but  had  never  achiev- 
ed until  1966.  We  should  not  recklessly  repu- 
diate these  principles  by  enacting  a  preven- 
tive detention  law. 

In  fairness  to  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  who  worked  dili- 
gently for  the  Ball  Reform  Act,  I  should  point 
out  that  the  Act  has  not  made  the  problem 
of  crime  on  bail  any  more  ucute  nor  in- 
creased the  danger  to  our  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. A  D.C.  Crime  Commission  surve;,-  prior 
to  passage  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966 
showed  a  reindictment  rate  among  those  on 
ball  of  9.2''--.  No  reliable  reindictment  statis- 
tics since  the  Act  'vas  passed  reflect  a  per- 
centage any  higher  than  that,  and  most  show 
rates  of  under  5Tc. 

The  clamor  for  repudiation  of  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  and  for  rejection  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  pretrial  release  in  non-capital 
cases  rests  on  a  handful  of  highly  emotional 
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and  highly  publicized  case*.  Inflammatory 
statements  have  made  It  appear  that  this 
cHv^s  crime  problem  is  wholly  due  t«  the 
Ban  Act  It  WM  suggested  recently  that  pre- 
trial imprisonment  of  a  few  oBtnden-^- 
tween  300  and  800-wUl  solve  the  city's  c^e 
problems  and  usher  In  the  niinennlum.  Tms 
fs  not  so.  Despite  the  claims,  neither  the 
justice  Department  nor  any  other  supporter 
htl^  produced  reliable  figures  which  prove  the 
need   for   preventive    detention. 

The  Administration  recently  commis- 
sioned the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  undertake 
for  the  first  time  a  scientific  study  of  the 
rate  of  crime  on  ball.  All  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  that  problem  anxiously  await 
the  outcome.  That  study  is  still  "pfij^'^^ff^ 
However,  If  the  Initial  results  are  indicative 
of  a  trend,  then  the  problem  of  crime  on 
ball  may  be  even  smaller  than  anyone  here- 
to ore  realized.  I  submit  that  this  Committee 
should  resist  demands  for  precipitous  action 
and  demand  instead  hard  evidence  before  it 
takes  the  serious  step  of  recommending  pre- 
ventive detention. 

I  believe  our  search  for  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  crime  on  ball  should  begin  with 
an  acknowledgement  of  three  facts  First, 
crime  on  bail,  though  the  exact  extent  Is 
uncertain,  represents  but  a  small  part  of 
the  overall  crime  problem.  Second,  the  prob- 
lem, irrespective  of  its  precise  magnitude, 
could  be  substantially  eradicated  if  trla  s 
were  conducted  between  30  and  60  days  fol- 
lowing arrest  and  release.  Third,  the  Ball 
Reform  Act  of  1966  has  been  inaccurately 
and  unfairly  cited  as  the  villain  responsible 
lor  crime  on  ball.  It  Is  In  that  perspective 
that  we  should  examine  preventive  detention 
and  especlaUy  H.R.  12806  (S.  2600),  the  Ad- 
ministration's solution  to  crime  on  ball. 

The    Administration    proposal    would    au- 
thorize   judges    to    consider    a    defendants 
"danger  to  the  community"  as  well  as  the 
••likelihood  of  flight",  in  setting  release  con- 
ditions.  If   no  condition  of  release  is  con- 
sldered  adequate  to  protect  the  community, 
the  judge  could  order  a  detention  hearing 
for   defendants   charged   with   a   "dangerous 
crime"  or  a  "crime  of  violence."  To  be  sub- 
ject to   detention,   the   "crime   of   violence 
must  have  been  committed  while  on   ball 
probation,  or  parole,  or  within  10  jears  of 
a  prior  conviction  of   a   crime   of   violence. 
Persons    charged    with    "dangerous    crimes 
could  be  detained  even  if  they  had  no  prior 
record  of  involvement  with  the  law.  It  has 
been   estimated   that   the    bill    encompasses 
between  40  and  75%  of  all  persons  charged 
with  felonies  in  Washington. 

To  order  detention,  the  Judge  must  find 
"clear  and  convincing  evidence"  that  the  de- 
fendant has  committed  a  "dangerous  crime 
or  a  "crime  of  violence",  that  there  is  "sub- 
stantial probability"  of  his  guilt,  and  that 
no  release  conditions  will  assure  the  safety 
of  the  community.  Right  to  counsel  and 
other  rights  of  an  adversary  criminal  proceed- 
ing apply,  except  that  the  rules  of  evidence 
will  not  govern.  Testimony  of  the  defendant 
at  the  hearing  may  not  be  introduced  later  at 
trial  except  for  fmpeachment  purposes  and 
nerlury  and  bail  violation  proceedings. 

Detention  is  nominally  limited  to  60  days, 
but  It  can  be  extended  indefinitely  if  the 
trial  is  in  progress  or  if  the  defendant 
has  asked  for  an  extension.  The  detamed 
suspect  is  given  a  series  of  severely  qualified 
"rights"— he  is  to  be  confined  separately 
from  convicted  crHnlnals  to  the  extent  prac- 
tical "  he  is  to  be  given  "reasonable  opportu- 
nltv'"'  to  consult  with  counsel:  he  may  be  re- 
leased, in  the  custody  of  a  U.S.  Marshal,  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  his  defense  when  he 
shows  "good  cause":  he  Is  to  be  given  an  ex- 
pedited trial  "to  the  extent  practicable. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  provide  man- 
datory penalties  for  ball-jumping  and  for 
failure  to  appear  at  trial,  which  are  presump- 
tively "willful"  unless  the  defendant  can 
show  otherwise.  Mandatory  imprisonment  is 


provided  for  conviction  of  an  offense  com 
mltted  while  on  ball.  „,  t,d    iMoe 

In  mv  view    the  provisions  of  H.R.  lauoo 

(S  2600)  raise  grave  con«"*"*!?"!l'l"t^"wth 
when    considered    In    light    at    the    Eighth 

Amendment's  guarantee  of  "^S^P^t^e^d: 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amend 
ment,  the  Sixth  Amendment's  ^ufX^nWe  of 
access  to  counsel,  and  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  preparation  °f^'',f«f«f''^i„.ure 
The  historical  purpose  of  ball  is  to  insure 
the  alpLarance  at  trlaTof  a  criminal  suspect 
and  nTtTdetaln  him  In  the  hope  that  such 

detention  will  impede  the  P«!f '^»" '^mlnd 
further  criminal  activity.  The  Kghth  Amend- 
ment prohibits  excessive  ball.  Clearly,  if  bail 
is  set  at  a  levM  higher  than  necessary  to  in- 
sure appearance.  It  is  excessive  and  Is  serving 
a  funcUon  not  consonant  with  It^  historical 
purpose.  The  result  of  excessive  ball  Is  pre^ 
trial  detention  violative  of  the  E  ghth 
Amendment.  In  my  Judgmenk,  the  Eighth 
Amendment  implicitly  guarantees  a  right  to 
bail  in  all  non-capital  cases. 

Moreover,  the  right  to  ball  was  explicitly 
prov°d^  by  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  which 
preceded  adoption  of  the  Eighth  Amendment, 
ft  is  evTdent  that  the  founders  of  our  coun- 
try  adopted   the  Eighth   Amendments  pro- 
h7bitlon  against  excessive  ball  as  a  means  of 
securing   the   pre-exl.sting  ,--'g^t„„\^^f  "^^^ 
by   the   same   Congress   only   months   prevl 
ously.  An  especially  significant  ma^^f"""""! 
of  that  intent  is  the  presence  of  an  absolute 
right  to  bail  in  noncapital  cases  In  the  great 
mljorlty  of  our  state  constitutions.  I  have 
Vust  received  the  memorandum  on  constitu- 
Uonamy    which     the     Justice    Department 
promls^  to  prepare  in  defense  of  this  legis- 
lation almost  6  months  ago.  In  the  memo^ 
the    Department    argues    that    the    Elghtn 
X^endment  guarantees  a  right  to  reasonable 
ball  only  in  those  cases  where  Congress  au- 
thorizes  ball.    According   to   this   argument 
Congre  s  c^uld  define  away  the  right  to  ball 
and  leave  the  Eighth  Amendment  meanlng- 

^^  While  arguments  may  be  mounted  on  both 
sides  of  the  Eighth  Amendment  'fue.  »t  Is 
generally  agreed  that  existing  case  law  Is  not 
Ilspiltfve^Although  I  am  Pe^onal  Y  sat^- 
fled  that  preventive  detention  Prostitutes  the 
Duroose  ol  bail  and  runs  afoul  of  the  Eighth 
Zendment,  the  constitutional  l'«P"<;*tlons 
would  remain  unclear  until  a  case  raising 
them  reached  the  Supreme  Court.  At  best 
preventive  detention  is  a  constitutionally 
Questionable  device  whose  survival  depends 
^n  a  frontal  assault  on  the  E'ghth  Amend- 
ment  as   it   has   been   understood   from   Its 

""•^^rconstltutlonal  difficulty  of  this  pro- 
posal does  not  end,  however,  fen  if  the 
Eighth  Amendment  Is  overcome.  In^J  °P'" 
ion  oreventive  detention  proposals  are 
fraught  ^th  even  greater  difficulty  when 
v'ewld  in  light  of  the  Fifth  Amendment 
guarantee  of  due  process. 

Prior  to  ordering  preventive  detention    a 
judicial     officer     must     find,     among     other 
things,  that  there  Is  a  "substantial  probabil- 
ity" that  the  individual  committed  the  of- 
feLe    charged.    This    Provision    «vlows    the 
government  to  deprive  a  suspect  of  his  lib- 
erty oiT  the  basis  of  a  vague  and  uncertain 
Standard  of  proof.  I  do  not  believe  the  stand- 
ard "subsuntial  probability  of  guilt"  com- 
ports with  due  process.  .     ,»,- 
Fundamental  to  due  process  of  law  is  the 
tenet  that  a  man  is  presumed  Innocent  until 
nroven   guilty   beyond    a   reasonable   doubt. 
Preventive  detention  proponents  argue  that 
The   presumption   of   innocence   is  merely  a 
echnlcal    rule    of    evidence    assigning    the 
burden  of  proof  to  the  government  at  the 
actualtriaU  TO  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 
the  presumption  inheres  in  due  process.  Un- 
der our  system   of   Justice   the  government 
cannot  deprive  a  man  of  his  "berty  on  the 
basis  of  a  mere  accusation  or  assumpt  on  that 
he  has  committed  a  crime  or  is  likely  to  do 


so.  In  practical  effect,  preventive  detention 
legislation  convicts  Individuals  of  Probable 
Kullt  and  "dangerousness"  and  sentences 
them  to  60  days  imprisonment  without  trial 
and  conviction  of  a  crime.  Such  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  due  process  smacks  of  a  police  state 
rather  than  a  democracy  under  law.  It  le 
reminiscent  of  similar  devices  in  other  coun- 
tries which  have  proved  all  too  useful  as  toote 
of  political  repression. 

■The  Administration's  bill  attempts  to  avoid 
the  due  process  argument  by  providing  for 
a  preventive  detention  hearing.  That  hearing 
is  ostensibly  designed  to  protect  the  accused^ 
but  in  reality  it  does  him  irreparable  harm 
without  satisfying  due  process. 

WhUe  the  preventive  detention  hearing  is 
adversary  in  nature,  the  rules  of  evidence  do 
not  apply.  Thus.  It  appears  that  hearsay 
and  other  incompetent  evidence  would  be 
admissible  and  that  the  hearing  would  not 
be  a  truly  evidentiary  one.  Notwithstanding 
that  fact,  the  accused's  testimony  at  the  de- 
tention hearing  may  be  used  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  the  bill  for  his  Impe'^chment 
in  any  subsequent  proceeding.  I  doubt  both 
the  wisdom  and  constitutionality  of  that 
provision. 

under  our  system  of  criminal  Justice  the 
prosecution  must  come  forward  with  evidence 
of  guilt  at  trial.  The  defendant  may  reserve 
his  case  pending  establishment  by  the  pros- 
ecutl^n  of  a  prima  facie  case.  This  proce- 
Tnre  also  protects  the  defendant's  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  and  does  not  put 
him  to  his  election  on  whether  or  not  to 
^stify  at  least  until  after  the  Prosecution  toa 
gone  forward  with  evidence  of  a  prime  facie 

''^^e  procedure  for  a  preventive  detention 
hearing  would  constitute  a  radical  departure 
?rom  our  traditional  procedure  in  criminal 
cases  and  would  place  a  defendant  in  an  un- 
tenable position.  If  he  wishes  to  avoid  pre- 
ventive detention,  he  must  present  his  de- 
fense, including  perhaps  his  own  testimony, 
at  this  very  early  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
The  procedure  prescribed  by  H.R  12806  (S. 
2600)  thereby  strikes  a  serious  blow  at  two 
fundamental  privileges  traditionally  reserved 
to  a  defendant  at  the  Ume  of  his  trial. 

Notwithstanding  the  supposed  safeguard 
of  the  required  preventive  detention  hearing. 
It  should  be  noted  that  a  suspect  could  be 
detained  under  the  Administration  s  bill  for 
at  least  eight  days  without  a  hearing  of  any 
sort  For  good  cause  shown,  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney may  secure  a  continuance  of  three  days 
while  the  suspects  attorney  may  obtain 
one  for  five  additional  days  or  more  in  event 
of  extenuating  circumstances.  Here  again  we 
are  confronted  with  the  question  of  whether 
due  process  is  accorded  an  individual  as  re- 
quired by  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

Preventive  detentloi-  hearing  procedures 
also  raise  a  double  Jeopardy  issue  under  the 
Fifth  Amendment.  If,  at  the  Preventive  de- 
tention hearing,  the  Judlcia.  officer  finds  no 
"substantial  probability"  that  a  suspect  com- 
mitted the  crime,  may  that  suspect  success- 
fully plead  res  judicata  and  double  Jeopardy 
at  the  subsequent  trial?  It  would  seem  that 
having  failed  to  meet  the  standard  of  sub- 
stantial probability,"  the  government  should 
not  thereafter  be  allowed  to  try  to  prove 
guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

In  considering  the  constitutional  problems 
posed  by  H.R.  12806  (S.  2066),  we  must  not 
overlook  the  Sixth  Amendment  right  of  an 
accused  to  have  the  effective  assistance  of 
wun^l   for  his   defense    Pretrial   detention 
clearly   militates   against   access   to   counsel 
and  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  pre- 
paring a  defense.  While  the  bill  provides  for 
a    suipect's    temporary    release    'for    good 
cause "    that  privilege  is  diluted,  if  not  to- 
tallv    devoid    of   meaning,    because    the    re- 
l:^'e  is  in  the  custody  of  a  U^f  ,»^arshal  and 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  custodial  official.  The 
oresence  of  a  U.S.  Marshal   Is  hardly   con- 
ducive to  contacting  prospective  defense  wit- 
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nasses.  Thus,  pteventlve  detention,  even  wttb 
ft  temporary  rdemse  provision.  substantikUy 
Infringes  upon  a  defendant's  ability  to  as- 
sist In  bis  defense  and  severely  impairs  his 
rlgbt  to  the  elective  assistance  of  counsel. 

It  Is  dlfllcuU  to  exhaust  the  list  of  consti- 
tutional questions  this  legislation  raises. 
Plainly,  ftndlnCs  of  "dangerousness  to  the 
community"  a^  "likelihood  to  commit  se- 
rious crime"  aiie  not  petty  matters.  Nor  Is  a 
preliminary  sentence  of  SO  days  Imprlson- 
jaent.  Does  tb^  Fifth  Amendment  provision 
regarding  grantl  Jury  Inuictment  apply  to 
preventive  detention?  Is  the  guarantee  of 
trial  by  Jury  secured  by  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment appllcabU?  Can  a  defendant  convicted 
of  "probable  guilt"  receive  a  fair  and  unprej- 
udiced Jury  ttlal  thereafter?  The  consti- 
tutional defects  in  this  legislation,  as  I 
have  mdlcatedj  are  many  and  not  to  be  dis- 
missed lightly.  , 

There  are  ot^er  equally  cogent  and  per- 
suasive factors,  Isome  with  constitutional  im- 
plications, whl(h  require  Ck>ngresslonal  at- 
tention. Perhaps  the  foremost  of  these  Is  the 
fact  that  preventive  detention  rests  on  an  un- 
tested theory  oi  predictability.  A  Judicial  of- 
ficer must  be  aple  to  pick  out  with  precision 
the  suspect  whd  will  conunlt  new  crime  while 
on  balL  Yet  there  are  no  standards  for  deter- 
mining dangeitousness  and  no  statistical 
guidelines  on  which  to  base  the  prediction 
which  must  b^  made  under  the  proposed 
law.  Nor  will  a4y  statistics  become  available 
It  prWHntlve  detention  is  the  law  because 
suspeerts-  who  are  detained  will  not  then 
be  able  to  demonstrate  that  they  would  not 
recidivate.  A  legislative  Judgment  of  predict- 
ability which  does  not  rest  on  an  adequate 
factual  foundatson  may  not  be  constitution- 
ally valid  wheral  the  consequences  to  personal 
freedom   and   a|  fair   trial   are   so   serious. 

Throughout  »ny  consideration  of  the  the- 
ory of  predlctaUllty.  on  which  preventive  de- 
tention is  basej),  we  should  remember  that 
only  a  small  percentage  and  number  of  sus- 
pects actually  conunlt  crime  while  on  ball. 
When  that  factjis  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
Judges  have  nothing  to  guide  them  other 
than  some  enlginatlc  power  of  prophecy,  the 
law  will  most  jassuredly  result  In  the  im- 
prisonment wlljhout  trial  of  many  persons 
who  are  not  d^gerous  and  who  are  Inno- 
cent of  the  changes.  If  the  preventive  deten- 
tion law  is  Juaged  by  its  susceptibility  to 
abuse,  plainly  il  is  an  evil  law. 

Another  poUay  factor  we  must  consider  is 
the  adminlstrapve  effect  of  this  proposed 
preventive  deteption  measure.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  have  great  dilBculty  with  this  mat- 
ter. The  need  fir  preventive  detention  legis- 
lation concedeqly  rests  on  the  inability  to 
provide  speedy  ' trials  for  criminal  suspects. 
It  Is  an  attempt  to  compensate  for  a  pro- 
gressive breakdown  in  our  law  enforcement 
structure  and  ^specially  our  over-burdened 
courts.  Yet.  the  proposed  solution  would  im- 
pose heavy  addi  ional  administrative  burdens 
on  the  already  lieavUy  backlogged  courts. 

The  required  full  adversary  hearing  and 
the  need  to  mal  :e  informed  decisions  on  pre- 
dictability would,  In  many  instances,  take 
as  much  time  ts  would  actual  trial  of  the 
principal  case.  The  Judicial  and  prosecu- 
tional  manpower  required  by  this  legislation 
has  not  been  eitlmated,  but  It  is  no  doubt 
great.  Court  corgestion  would  get  worse.  De- 
lays in  crimiml  trials,  now  running  10-12 
months,  would  increase. 

Under  the  terns  of  the  bill,  those  detained 
must  be  release  1  after  60  days.  Measured  by 
present  delays,  which  will  be  worse  because 
of  this  bill,  the  suspect  will  be  in  the  streets 
3-10  months  a«  aitlng  trial  after  his  60  days 
detention  perioil  is  over.  Thus  we  have  the 
curious  situati<]n  where  our  failure  to  give 
defendants  anc|  the  public  their  constitu- 
tional right  to  4peedy  trial  has  spawned  leg- 
islation which'  will  further  burden  the 
Judges,  and  maUe  speedy  trials  even  leas  likely 
than  at  present .  Yet  tbe  professed  go«l  oC 


protecting  the  public  will  still  remain  un- 
realized. 

As  with  any  legislation  affecting  the  free- 
dom and  livelihood  of  th«  individual,  we 
should  examine  the  Imptact  of  that  law  upon 
the  Individual  with  the  utmost  care.  It  is 
obvious  that  80  days  preventive  detention 
will  cost  the  detained  individual  his  job. 
Loes  of  employment  plus  physical  absence 
from  his  home  will  unquestionably  have  a 
detrimental  effect  upon  his  family.  The  tax- 
payers will  probably  be  required  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  financial  support  of  his  family 
and  will  certainly  pay  the  costs  of  his  de- 
tention. It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  testi- 
mony diirlng  ball  refprm  hearings  a  few 
years  ago  estimated  that  the  public  cost  of 
pretrial  detention  before  the  Ball  Reform 
Act  was  $2  million. 

Probably  the  moct  serloxjs  blows  to  be 
dealt  the  Individual  will  stem  from  his  sub- 
jection to  the  physical  and  psychological  dep- 
rivations and  degradations  of  prison  life. 
It  Is  true  that  H  R.  12806  (S  2600)  does  pro- 
vide that  an  Individual  preventively  de- 
tained under  the  bill  will  be  confined  sepa- 
rately, if  "practicable".  That  provision,  how- 
ever, constitutes  another  example  of  the 
meanlnglees  "rights"  the  bill  offers  those 
subjected  to  preventive  detention. 

Approximately  40^1:  of  all  Federal  criminal 
cases  in  the  country  are  tried  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Criminal  suspects  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
preventive  detention  law.  Consequently,  we 
ought  to  ask  where  Individuals  selected  by 
prophetic  judges  for  preventive  detention  in 
the  District  will  be  incarcerated  pending 
trial. 

The  D.C.  Corrections  Department  already 
wrestles  each  day  with  the  problems  of  as- 
sault, narcotics,  and  homosexual  rape,  as  well 
as  general  turmoil  and  unrest,  all  of  which 
result  primarily  from  overcrowding  and  In- 
adequate supervision.  The  Jails  of  this  city 
are  already  a  national  disgrace.  Yet  the  ad- 
vocates of  preventive  detention  would  inject 
untold  additional  individuals,  many  of  them 
innocent.  Into  our  problem-ridden,  over- 
crowded, prison  system.  The  probability  that 
separate  confinement  facilies  will  be  available 
for  detainees  under  H.R.  12806  (S.  2600)  is 
simply  non-existent. 

A  period  of  sixty  days  or  more  of  preven- 
tive detention  in  such  a  system  Is  not  likely 
to  improve  an  Individual's  reputation.  It  will 
make  securing  employment  difficult.  It  will, 
in  all  probability,  exacerbate  rather  than  re- 
duce any  existing  criminal  tendencies.  And 
It  will  sharply  detract  from  the  defendant's 
ability  to  secure  a  fair  trial,  or  a  probationary 
or  suspended  sentence  in  the  event  of 
conviction. 

Although  I  have  not  exhausted  either  the 
constitutional  ramifications  of  HJi.  12806  (S. 
2600)  or  the  UnpUcationa  of  instituting  pre- 
ventive detention  as  the  policy  of  our  gov- 
ernment in  the  realm  of  criminal  Justice,  I 
hope  that  I  have  demonstrated,  at  the  very 
least,  the  need  for  great  care  in  your  exam- 
ination of  the  pending  legislation.  On  the 
basis  of  our  Senate  hearings  earlier  this  year 
In  the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
and  my  study  of  proposed  preventive  deten- 
tion legislation,  I  stand  firmly  convinced  that 
the  legislation  is  unconstitutional  on  its  face 
and  would  initiate  a  disastrous  policy  in 
criminal  justice.  Furthermore,  no  compelling 
evidence  has  been  presented  to  prove  the 
need  for  such  drastic  legislation.  Preventive 
detention  will  not  solve  the  problem  at  hand. 
Yet  I  fear  that  enactment  of  the  pending 
Legislation  would  merely  relax  the  motuiting 
public  pressure  for  a  real  and  lasting  solu- 
tion to  our  crime  problem. 

In  my  judgment,  the  real  answer  to  the 
Immediate  problem  of  crime  committed  by 
persons  on  bail,  and.  Indeed,  the  solution  to 
the  general  problem  of  crime,  lies  not  In  the 
preventive  detention  of  Individuals  presumed 
innocent  but  In  the  speedy  trial  of  tbe  ac- 


cused and  the  swift  and  sure  punishment  of 
the  guilty.  To  attain  that  objective  we  must 
bring  major  ImprovemeBts,  long  overdue. 
Into  our  system  of  criminal  justice.  We  must 
have  more  judges  with  adequate  staffs  and 
faculties,  more  prosecutors  with  sufficient 
supporting  personnel,  a  more  efHclent  system 
of  defense  for  suspects  financially  unable  to 
obtain  counsel,  and  a  more  enlightened  ap- 
proach to  penal  reform. 

As  you  know,  the  House  and  the  Senate 
are  both  considering  a  variety  of  legislative 
proposals  designed  to  achieve  those  ends.  We 
must  proceed  with  dispatch  to  enact  care- 
fully thought-through  legislation  In  each  of 
the  are«ks  affecting  our  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. While  working  toward  such  long  range 
reform,  we  can.  I  am  convinced,  meet  our 
immediate  problem  by  greater  effort  on  the 
part  of  our  judges  and  prosecutors  to  bring 
about  speedy  trials,  by  the  advancement  of 
cases  involving  defendants  believed  danger- 
ous, and  by  wider  use  of  the  procedures  es- 
tablished In  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966  and 
the  DC.  Ball  Agency  Act  to  supervise  and 
control  the  conduct  of  defendants  on  ball. 

Given  the  choice  between  a  course  of  .ic- 
tion  fraught  with  constitutional  perils  and 
one  clearly  constitutional,  let  us  choose  the 
latter.  Let  us  reject  this  facile  and  desperate 
detention  device  which  repudiates  our  tra- 
ditional concepts  of  liberty  and  pursue  In- 
stead the  goal  of  speedy  trial  of  crlmln.il 
suspects.  That  objective  does  not  depend 
upon  constltutionAl  affront  but  rather  plainly 
preserves  and  enhances  the  rights  of  us  all 
under  the  Constitution. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Chairman  of  the  Hou^s 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Chairman  of 
this  Subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  here  today  on  this  important  matter 
It  Is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  come  before 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the  Hou.se 
and  I  am  grateful  for  your  kind  attention  u 
my  remarks. 
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TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  1969 — ACTIO.N 
OP  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day. October  23,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance met  in  executive  session  and  aii- 
nounced  decisions  with  resjject  to  that 
portion  of  the  House  tax  reform  bill 
which  affects  the  tax  treatment  of  nat- 
ural resources  under  the  percentage  de- 
pletion rules.  Also,  decisions  were  made 
regarding  the  provisions  concerning  min- 
eral production  payments  and  mining  ex- 
ploration expenditures. 

So  that  Senators  might  follow  the 
progress  of  these  executive  sessions,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  press  re- 
lease be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  preas  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[A  press  release  from  the  Committee  on 

Finance,  U.S.  Senate,  Oct.  23,  1969] 

Tax  Refohm  Act  op  1969 — NAiuaAi. 

Resources  CoMMrrrEE  Decisions 

The  Honorable  Russell  B.  Long  (D.,  La.K 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  an- 
nounced today  that  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance had  concluded  its  work  on  that  portion 
of  the  House  tax  reform  bill  dealing  with  the 
treatment  of  natural  resources.  The  impor- 
tant question  in  this  area  concerned  the  27' j 
percent  allowance  for  depletion  of  oil  and  gas 
wells.  The  Chairman  reported  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  resolved  this  matter  by  reducing 
the  allowance  to  23  peircent. 

A  complete  description  of  the  actions  taken 
at  today's  meeting  follows: 

Oil  and  gas. — The  Committee  agreed  to 
reduce  the  percentage  depletion  rate  for  oil 
and  gas  from  the  present  rate  of  27^  per- 
cent to   23   percent,   wttb  respect  to  both 


domestically  and  foreign  produced  minerals. 
The  House-passed  bill  would  have  reduced 
the  nercentage  depletion  rate  for  oil  and  gas 
nroduced  in  the  United  States  to  20  percent, 
and  would  have  repealed  It  entirely  for  oil 
and  gas  produced  in  foreign  countries. 

The  Committee  also  agreed  that  in  the  case 
of  oil  and  gas  producers  with  less  than  $3 
million  of  gross  Income  from  oil  and  gas 
production  the  present  limitation  on  the  al- 
lowance for  depletion— 50  percent  of  the  net 
income  from  the  property— will  be  increased 
to  65  percent.  The  House  bill  did  not  deal 
with  this  matter. 

Other  minerals— The  Committee  agreed 
that  in  the  case  of  all  other  minerals,  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill,  which  would 
have  reduced  the  applicable  depletion  allow- 
ances by  approximately  one-fourth,  should 
be  deleted.  This  action  had  the  effect  of  re- 
taining the  depletion  allowances  provided  by 
present  law.  These  allowances  range  from  5 
percent  for  sand  and  gravel  to  23  percent  for 
uranium  and  sulphur  and  for  certain  stra- 
tegic minerals. 

SpectaZ  Jimtfatton  on  depletion  for  gold, 
silver,  and  copper. — Under  present  law  the 
allowance  for  percentage  depletion  Is  based 
upon  a  specified  percent  of  gross  Income 
from  the  mineral  property,  except  that  the 
deduction  could  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
net  Income  from  that  mineral  property.  In 
addition  to  the  change  described  above  in 
the  case  of  small  oil  and  gas  producers,  the 
Committee  agreed  that  with  respect  to  gold, 
silver  and  copper,  the  50  percent  limitation 
should  be  Increased  to  70  percent. 

Greot  Salt  Lake.— The  Committee  further 
agreed  to  an  amendment  clarifying  the  treat- 
ment, for  percentage  depletion  purposes,  of 
minerals  extracted  from  saline  lakes  vrithln 
the  United  States.  Under  present  law,  per- 
centage depletion  Is  not  allowed  with  respect 
to  minerals  extracted  from  sea  water  or  from 
"similar  inexhaustible  sources."  This  latter 
phrase  has  been  interpreted  to  prevent  a 
depletion  allowance  for  minerals  extracted 
from  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  Committee 
amendment  provides  that  except  for  salt  and 
water  the  regular  allowances  will  be  pro- 
vided for  minerals  extracted  from  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  other  saline  lakes  in  the  United 

Mineral  production  payments. — The  Com- 
mittee approved  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  which  restrict  the  tax  benefits  of  carved- 
out  production  payments  and  so-called  ABC 
transactions.  However,  It  moved  the  effective 
date  from  April  22,  1969  to  October  9,  1969 
and  provided  two  transitional  rules.  The  first 
of  these  would  permit  a  taxpayer  who  had 
sold  a  production  payment  in  1968  to  elect 
to  treat  that  transaction  as  a  loan  In  the 
same  manner  as  a  production  payment  sold 
after   the  effective  date.   Under   the  second 
transitional    rule    the    Committee    provided 
that    except    lor    percentage    depletion    and 
foreign  tax  credit  purposes,  the  new  provi- 
sion would  not  apply  to  carved-out  produc- 
tion payments  sold  during  that  part  of  the 
taxpayer's  taxable   year  which  occurs   after 
October  9,  1969,  to  the  extent  that  the  pro- 
duction payments  offset  a  net  operating  loss 
which  would  otherwise  occur  in  the  taxable 
year    In   the   absence   of   the   carve-out.   In 
this  latter  case,  however,  the  amount  of  the 
carved-out    payments    qualifying    for    this 
treatment  would  not  be  allowed   to  exceed 
the  amount  of  carved-out  payments  sold  by 
the   taxpayer  during   his   preceding  taxable 
vear. 

Mining  exploration  expenditures. — The 
Committee  agreed  to  adopt  the  provisions  of 
the  House-passed  tax  bill  relating  to  mining 
exploration  expenditures.  ThU  provUlon 
amends  present  law  to  provide  that  insofar 
as  future  mining  exploration  expenditures 
are  concerned,  the  general  recapture  rules 
will  apply  in  aJl  cases.  However,  the  Com- 
mittee provided  that  this  provision  would  be 
applicable   only   to   mining   exploration   ex- 


penditures made  after  December  31.  1989. 
The  House  blU  would  have  applied  to  mining 
exploration  expenditures  made  after  July  22. 

1969. 

Further,  the  Committee  provided  that  tax- 
payers who  have  elected  to  deduct  mining 
exploration  expenditures  under  the  limited 
provision  of  present  law  will  be  deemed  to 
have  made  an  election,  with  respect  to  ex- 
penditures made  after  December  31,  1969.  to 
deduct  the  expenditures  under  the  unlimited 
provision,   unless   the   taxpayer   notifies   the 
Treasury   that  he  does  not  desire  to  be  so 
treated.  The  Committee  also  agreed  that  it 
would  clarify  the  treatment  of  expendltitfes 
which  are  incurred  during  the  development 
or  producing  stage  of  a  mine.  The  intention 
of  the  Committee  was  that  a  taxpayer  should 
deduct  all  expenditures  Incurred  in  bringing 
a  mine  into  production,  either  as  exploration 
expenditures  during  the  exploration  stage,  or 
as    development    expenditures    or    operating 
expenses  during  the  development  and  pro- 
duction stage.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  at  times  taken  the  view  that  these  ex- 
penditures are  not  to  be  treated  as  develop- 
ment or  operating  expenses,  but  rather,  they 
are  to  be  treated  as  exploration  expenditures 
which   must   be  capitalized,   since   they   are 
incurred  after  the  development  stage  of  the 
mine  has  been  reached.  The  Committee  will 
make  it  clear  that  this  is  not  the  position  it 
intended  in  enacting  the  law. 

Oil  shale. — The  Committee  also  agreed  to 
adopt  the  provisions  of  the  House-passed  tax 
bill  relating  to  treatment  processes  In  the 
case  of  oil  shale.  The  effect  of  the  House  bill 
generally  Is  to  extend  the  point  at  which  per- 
centage depletion  is  computed  in  the  case  of 
this  mineral  to  the  point  at  which  the  oil  is 
extracted  from  the  rock.  (Under  present  law 
percentage  depletion  Is  computed  generally 
on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  shale  as  It 
comes  froni  the  mine.) 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969— ACTION 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday, 
October  24,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
met  in  executive  session  and  announced 
that  it  had  adopted  a  new  simplified 
minimum  tax— applying  to  both  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  with  tax  prefer- 
ence income — in  lieu  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  House  bill  concerning 
the  limit  on  tax  preferences  and  the  allo- 
cation of  deductions.  Additionally,  the 
committee  approved  that  portion  of  the 
House  bill  which  extends  the  excise  tax 
on  passenger  automobiles  and  on  tele- 
phone services. 

So  that  Senators  might  follow  the 
progress  of  these  executive  sessions,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  press  re- 
lease be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I A  press  release  from  tlie  Committee  on 

Finance,  U.S.  Senate,  Oct.  24,  1969) 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969— Minimum 
Tax  Committee  Decisions 
The  Honorable  Russell  B.  Long  (D.,  La.), 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  an- 
nounced today  that  the  Committee  had 
adopted  a  new  comprehensive  minimum  tax 
to  apply  to  both  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions with  tax  preference  income  which  now 
escapes  Federal  tax.  He  reported  that  the 
new  provision  replaces  the  limit  on  tax  pref- 
erences and  the  allocation  of  deductions  fea- 
tures of  the  House-passed  Tax  Reform  Act. 
The  Chairman  noted  that  these  House  pro- 
visions were  lUiusuaUy  complex  In  their  op- 
eration and  had  been  sharply  criticized  dur- 


ing the  month-long  hearings  on  the  tax  re- 
form bill  He  stated  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee substitute  not  only  was  far  simpler 
than  the  House  provisions  but  also  pro- 
duced more  revenue,  in  large  part  because  of 
its  extension  to  corporations. 

Senator  Long  also  reported  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  approved  the  House  language  ex- 
tending the  7  percent  excise  tax  on  passenger 
automobiles,  and  the  10  percent  excise  tax 
on  telephone  services  lor  another  year.  He 
noted  that  the  Committee  had  previously 
taken  Identical  action  when  It  reported  H.R. 
12290  to  the  Senate  In  July.  The  full  de- 
scription of  the  Committee's  action  follows; 
5  percent  minimum  tax. — The  Committee 
approved  a  substitute  for  the  Allocation  of 
Deduction  Rule  and  the  Limit  on  Tax  Pref- 
erences provision  of  the  House  bill.  The  sub- 
stitute Involves  the  imposition  of  a  5  per- 
cent tax  on  preference  income  In  excess  of 
$30,000. 

Under  the  Finance  Committee  provisions, 
individuals  and  corporations  would  total 
their  tax  preference  income,  subtract  an  ex- 
emption of  $30,000  and  apply  a  5  percent 
rate  to  find  the  minimum  tax.  (For  mar- 
ried couples  filing  separate  returns  the  ex- 
emption would  be  $15,000.)  This  minimum 
tax  would  be  in  addition  to  the  regular  in- 
dividual income  tax,  and  the  regular  corpo- 
ration income  tax. 

Tax  preference  income. — The  minimum 
tax  under  the  Finance  Committee  provision 
applies  to  a  toUl  of  twelve  tax  preference 
items.  The  covered  tax  preference  Items  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  Capital  gain. — One-half  of  long-term 
capital  gains  of  Individuals.  In  the  case  of 
corporations,  the  tax  preference  is  three- 
eights  of  long-term  capital  gains  (based  on 
the  difference  between  the  30  percent  rate 
that  would  apply  to  long-term  capital  gains 
and  the  48  percent  corporate  tax  rate.) 

(2)  Accelerated  depreciation.— The  excess 
of  accelerated  depreciation  (or  amortization) 
over  straight-line  depreciation  on: 

(a)  Real  property; 

(b)  Section  1245  property  (equipment  and 
machinery)  where  the  property  Is  leased  on 
a  net  lesise  basis; 

(c)  Property  receiving  5-year  amortization 
for  rehabilitation  expenses; 

(d)  Antl-pollutlon  facilities  which  would 
qualify  for  5-year  amortization  under  section 

704  of  the  bill;  » 

(e)  Railroad  rolling  stock  which  would 
qualify  for  rapid  amortization  under  section 

705  of  the  bill.' 

(3)  Intangible  drilling  and  development 
expenses— The  excess  of  intangible  drilling 
expenses  over  the  amount  that  would  be  re- 
covered through  straight  line  depreciation 
and  cost  depletion. 

(4)  Percentage  depletion. — The  excess  of 
percentage  depletion  over  cost  depletion. 

(5)  Western-Hemisphere  Trade  Corpora- 
tions—The tax  savings  received  by  Westerr. 
Hemisphere  corporations  because  their  in- 
come is  taxed  at  34  percent  Instead  of  the 
48  percent  regular  corporate  Income  tax  rate. 

(6)  Financial  institutions:  bed  debt  re- 
serves.—  Bad  debt  deductions  of  financial  In- 
stitutions m  excess  of  actual  loss  experience. 

(7)  Investment  interest. — Interest  on  in- 
debtedness Incurred  to  purchase,  or  carry 
investment  property  to  the  extent  that  such 
Interest  exceeds  the  net  investment  Income 
received  and  reported  as  ordinary  Income 
during  the  year. 

(8)  Stock  options — The  difference  be- 
tween the  option  price  and  the  lair  market 


'  The  Committee  has  not  yet  taken  up  that 
part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  which  provldee 
for  this  amortization.  The  final  decision  on 
the  inclusion  of  these  Items  in  the  minimum 
tax  will  depend  on  the  Committee's  decision 
vrith  respect  to  the  sections  providing  the 
amortization. 
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▼mine  of  qualli«(I  atock  optlona  kt  tb«  time 
the  option  to  ewrclsed. 

Kxetnpti(ms  {rom  tax  preference  inoome. — 
The  5  pereeat  '»««''«'»""»'  tax  doea  not  apply 
to  tax  MEamp«  InterMt  on  State  and  local 
bonds,  unreaU$ad  appreciation  In  the  ralue 
of  property  d«dueted  aa  a  charitable  con- 
trlbutloB.  and  tuna  looses. 

Tre^ment  a/  lostes. — If  a  taxpayer  aius- 
talna  a  looa  or  has  loss  carryovers  or  carry- 
backs to  the  taxable  year,  then  he  may  elect 
to  offset  the  loss  against  the  preference  In- 
come used  In  the  minimum  Income  tax  com- 
putation. Howaver,  to  the  extent  he  uses  the 
leas  to  offset  pneference  income  then  the  loss 
may  not  later  be  used  In  the  regular  tax 
computation. 

Revenue  effeipt. — This  new  minimum  tax 
would  Increase  revenues  by  an  estimated  $700 
million  a  year  with  about  half  the  additional 
revenue  coming  from  Individuals  and  half 
from  corporatiacs. 

Kxcite  tax  on  autos  and  communications. — 
The  Ccaiunitte«  also  approved  a  provision  to 
continue  the  7  percent  manufactiorers  auto- 
mobile excise  t&x  until  January  1,  1971.  In 
addition,  the  rfeductiona  in  the  automobile 
excise  tax  scheduled  under  present  law  for 
futiire  years  are  postponed  for  one  additional 
year  in  each  ease.  Similarly,  the  Finance 
Committee's  a<jtlon  provided  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  th*  communication  services  tax 
on  local  and  toll  telephone,  and  telet3T)e 
writer  exchan^  services.  The  present  10 
'perceert'tax  on  these  Items  will  be  continued 
•antU  -Anuary  1,  1971,  and  future  scheduled 
reductions  will  occur  one  year  later  than 
provided  underj  present  law. 


ADDRESS  Bt"  SENATOR  KENNEDY 
BEFORE  WQRLD  AFFAIRS  COUNCIL 
Mr.  PULBMGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  15.  tie  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leadeir,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
delivered  an  address  to  the  World  Affairs 
Council  in  Bbston.  His  remarks  are 
thoughtful,  timely,  and  impressive.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  his  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  ta  be  printed  in  the  Recoks, 
as  follows : 

Aooaass    at    Ss^atob    Edward   M.   Kknnkot 
Bepobe  the  World  Affairs  Counch.,  Bos- 
ton,  Mass.,  O^Toaaa  15.  1969 
It  Is  a  pleaauite  for  me  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity  to   appear   befcn«   this   distinguished 
audience  once  af&ln. 

We  meet  to  c|iscus6  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
But  we  meet  in  a  far  different  climate  than 
before.  The  pro»iis©s  and  hopes  of  years  of 
aelf -deception  have  now  gone  the  way  of  his- 
tory. The  pollcle4  of  the  past — strategic  ham- 
lets, the  winni|ig  of  hearts  and  minds," 
search  and  destroy,  bombing  in  the  North, 
the  storming  of  ■  countless  Hamburger  HUls, 
have  all  been  discredited  or  discarded. 

Wo  meet  on  a  tlay  when  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  letting  it  be  known  that  they,  too, 
feel  the  war  mu^  end.  They  seek  open  dis- 
cussion. They  se^k  to  persuade.  They  wish  to 
involve  as  manyj  as  possible  in  renewed  de- 
liberatian.  In  t^e  tradition  of  those  who 
brought  the  fore  b  of  humanity  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  ihey  are  meeting  on  Boston 
"  ■        a  hundred  other  places,  to 

their    government    and 


Common  and  at 
peacefully    petit  on 
their  fellow  citizens. 
I  am  familiar 


with  those  who  set  this  day 
apart,  and  regarlless  of  the  day's  success  I 


know   them   to 
deeply  concerned 


decision  to  send 


l«   moderate,  sensitive,   and 
_   .  When  these  young  people 

were  in  elementary  school  the  Viet  Mlnh  took 
Dlen  Blen  Phu.  i^  they  entered  high  school, 
their  parents  supported  Preeldent  Kennedy's 
American  mUltery  advisors 


to  assM  the  makeahift  government  ol  South 
Vietnam.  During  their  ooUege  years  they 
watcbed  aa  President  Johnaon  committed 
first  thousands,  then  hundreds  of  thouaands 
of  jroung  men  to  the  jungles  and  deltas  of 
Southeaat  Asia. 

But  now  these  young  people  are  adults. 
Norw  they  expect  to  be  heard.  They  do  not 
choose  to  be  the  silent  servants  ot  decisions 
made  in  the  past — and  they  have  lost  a  good 
deal  of  their  faith  in  the  wisdom  and 
righteoiisness  of  experta  who  sit  in  the  safety 
of  Cabinet  rooms.  They  feel  they  can  make  a 
difference,  having  done  so  last  year.  Today 
they  feel  they  can  bring  about  change  to 
better  their  nation. 

And  so  today  Americans  of  all  ages  meet  to 
talk  again  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  That  is 
fitting,  for  it  is  we,  not  the  young,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  war.  But  it  is  they,  not  we, 
who  wlU  live  a  full  lifetime  with  the  conse- 
quences of  peace.  All  elements  in  America 
are  thtts  involved,  and  all  should  discuss  this 
war's  conclusion. 

We  talk  with  greater  frankness  now  about 
Vietnam.  The  harshness  of  the  real  world  has 
finally  overtaken  us.  PlnaUy  there  is  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel — but  it  is  not  the 
pleasant  glow  of  victory.  It  Is  the  glare  of 
difficult  compromise.  Por  a  time  criticism  of 
our  Vietnam  policy  was  soiled  as  we  waited 
for  a  new  President  to  carry  out  the  promises 
he  made  and  the  mandate  he  received.  And 
the  President  has  taken  action.  He  has 
clearly  stated  that  he  wishes  peace  and  the 
extrication  of  America  from  the  war.  On  two 
occasions  he  annovmced  the  total  withdrawal 
of  80.000  American  troops,  necent  U.S.  cas- 
ualty figures  are  the  lowest  in  three  years — 
following  the  issuance  of  new  orders  to  our 
field  commanders. 

Yet  Impatience  grows  across  the  country. 
Por  we  detect  in  our  government  more  im- 
provisation than  policy,  more  steps  taken  In 
reaction  to  pressures  than  out  of  leadership. 
The  final  question  of  political  compromise 
remains:  Are  we  willing  as  a  nation  to  accept 
the  fact  that  the  ultimate  solution  to  Viet- 
nam will  require  the  presence  of  unfriendly 
elements  in  the  future  government  of  South 
Vietnam — a  solution  not  totally  satisfactory 
to  us?  Are  we  willing  as  a  nation  to  accept 
the  fact  that  whatever  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  South.  It  will  not  be  the  present 
government,  nor  vrtll  It  be  totally  free  of 
participation  by  members  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front.  If  we  are  not  willing  to 
respond  on  this  Issue  today  the  alternative, 
clear  and  horrible,  is  simply  to  fight  on — ■ 
with  more  bloodshed,  more  deaths,  more  war. 
Por  the  cold  fact  is — we  have  not  defeated 
the  enemy  in  Vietnam  nor  will  we.  We  are 
not  in  a  position  then  to  Impose  the  form 
of  government  we  wish.  The  matter  must  be 
decided  by  the  competing  political  interests 
in  South  Vietnam.  But  no  political  change 
can  effectively  take  place  as  long  as  the 
might  of  the  United  States  stands  between 
the  current  regime  and  those  other  national- 
istic groups  that  would  compete  with  it. 

We  have  properly  rejected,  for  moral  rea- 
sons, the  opUon  of  total  destruction  of  all 
life  in  Vietnam.  We  have  fought  to  a  stand- 
still. We  cannot  remove  our  adversaries  by 
firepower,  they  cannot  remove  us  by  sporadic 
assault.  We  are  left  with  a  stalemate  costly 
in  lives  and  resources.  Now  we  must  face  the 
final  accommodation.  Yet  we  have  had  no 
Indication  from  this  Administration,  either 
m  their  public  statements  or  activities  in 
Paris,  that  they  are  prepared  to  compromise 
for  a  real  settlement. 

To  be  sure,  the  decisions  we  must  make 
would  be  easier  if  our  adversaries  were  more 
reasonable.  If  our  allies  In  Saigon  were  more 
flexible,  and  if  Americans  were  united  In 
support  of  an  agreed  upon  course  of  ac- 
tion. But  none  of  these  conditions  are  real. 
If  we  are  ever  to  come  to  grips  with  reality 
on  Vietnam  we  must  distinguish  that  reality 
from  our  fondest  hopes. 


Hanoi  Is  not  and  has  not  been  reasonable 
It  la  to  their  great  discredit  that  even  in 
matters  of  simple  human  decency,  such  as 
comforUng  the  famiUea  of  American  prUon- 
ers  of  war.  they  have  refused  to  yield.  But 
whether  we  view  her  leaders  and  people  to  be 
misguided,  evil,  aggressive  or  simply  wrong 
the  fact  remains  that  they  believe  their 
course  to  be  righteous.  They  have  been  will- 
ing to  undergo  twenty  years  of  warfare,  stag- 
gering losses  among  their  soldiers,  and  the 
destruction  of  a  scant  industrial  base  by 
bombing.  They  speak  and  act  with  the  zeal 
that  accompanies  a  sense  of  mission  and 
patriotism.  To  them.  It  is  we.  not  they,  who 
have  Intruded  Into  the  South,  for  they  make 
no  distinction  between  the  two  Vietnam.? 
And  having  withstood  the  firepower  of  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth,  they  must 
also  believe  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
their  efforts  so  far. 

Reality  also  demands  that  we  see  the  Sai- 
gon government  for  what  It  la.  The  govern- 
ment  of   President   Thleu    and    Vice   Pres- 
ident Ky  is  not  and  has  not  been  flexible  in 
the  move  toward  peace.  In  many  major  re- 
spects their  best  Interests  and  our  best  in- 
terests are  not  consistent.  They  wish  no  com- 
promise  with  the  National  Liberation  Front 
or  Hanoi  for  they  see  the  North  as  an  In- 
vader and   the  Viet   Cong  as   an   insurgent 
minority.    But   an    even    greater    barrier    to 
peace  Is  the  fear  of  the  current  leaders  in 
Saigon  that  they  will  lose  personal  power 
Their  fear  of  losing  power  has  caused  them 
to  turn  away  from  all  forms  of  democratic 
procedures.  In  the  elections  of  1967  not  only 
were  CommunUts  forbidden  to  participate, 
but   no  man   could   run   for   o£Bce   who  fa- 
vored a  "neutral"  South  Vietnam  or  negotia- 
tions  with   the   National   Liberation   Front 
Even  with  this  control  over  candidates  and 
polling  places  they  received  only  34  per  cent 
of  the  vote,  and  the  runner-up  languishes 
in  Jail  to  this  day,  as  do  hundreds  of  other 
political  prisoners.  As  is  the  case  with   the 
Viet  Cong,  the  Thleu  regime  also  represents 
a  distinct  minority  in  the  South.  The  United 
States  has  repeatedly  stressed  to  them  the 
need  to  broaden  their  base  by  allowing  rep- 
resenutlves  of  other  South  Vietnamese  na- 
tionalist groups  to  share  In  the  power.  Pres- 
ident Thleu  responded  recently  by  reorga- 
nizing his  government  on  an  even  narrower 
basis.    They   silence   all   crlUcs.   shut   down 
newspapers    they    consider    offensive,    expel 
American    Journalists,    allow    corruption    to 
continue  unabated,  and  presume  to  tell  us 
what  they  Interpret  our  obligations   to  be. 
In  essence  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
has  little  more  claim  to  democracy  than  the 
government    in    Hanoi,    and    has    exhibited 
about   as   little   regard    for   the   exercise   of 
self-determination  among  the  people. 

Finally,  reality  demands  that  we  face  our 
conditions  here  at  home.  We  are  a  patient 
people,  strong  In  resolve  and  firm  In  our 
beliefs.  We  have  always  been  prepared  to 
work,  to  sacrifice,  to  meet  any  test  de- 
manded by  the  national  interests  of  our 
country.  But  the  American  people  are  also 
aware.  Informed,  and  far  more  sensitive  to 
the  geniane  security  Interests  of  the  United 
States  than  many  in  Washington  are  will- 
ing to  believe.  The  cost  of  this  war  is  not 
lost  on  our  citizens.  They  know  how  many 
have  died.  They  know  how  many  more  wlM 
die.  They  are  aware  of  social  discontent 
and  the  growing  aUenatlon  of  our  children 
and  under-privileged.  We  know  our  cities 
are  distressed,  there  art  diseases  to  con- 
quer, the  poor  to  assist,  the  young  Jo  edu- 
cate. The  prolongation  of  this  war  has  cre- 
ated a  national  mttlalae,  severe  discontent 
and  acrimony.  The  unity  of  a  people  has 
been  periled.  But  now  the  ledger  is  before 
tis  and,  I  feel,  the  balance  has  been  struck. 
If  It  ever  was  the  case,  continuance  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  no  longer  felt  to  be  in  the 
natlonitl  Interest  of  the  United  States.  Hence 
the  Impatience,  hence  the  dissent. 
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What  conclusions  then  can  we  draw  from 
this  view  of  the  war? 

first— yoTtb    Vietnam    will    remain    com- 
mitted   and    adhere    to    Its    poUtlcal    goals. 
Their  bargaining  stance  has  not  been  weak- 
ened   by    increased    VS.    mlUtary    pressure, 
as  we  have  seen.  On  the  contrary.  It  has  been 
the    easing   of   our   pressures    that    has    ac- 
counted for  the  small  steps  toward   peace. 
The  North  now  seeks,  and  will  continue  to 
seek   the  end  of  U.S.  Influence  In  the  South 
They  care  little  about  striking  the  political 
bargain  with  us.  Fo'  we  are  not  Vietnamese, 
we   will    never   be    the    government   In   the 
south  To  attribute  their  strength  or  rigidity 
in  Paris  to  the  level  of  dissent  here  at  home 
la  a  convincing   but  empty  argument  that 
Is  not  supported  by  the  history  of  this  war 
There  was   relatively   little   protest   here   at 
home  during  years  of  escalation,  bombing. 
and   massive   troop   actions,   yet   the   North 
remained  intransigent.  Por  their  bargaining 
position    has    largely    been    determined    by 
V^rs    of    war.    by    success,    by    failures,   by 
their    own    Internal    demands— not    by    dU- 
agreements  in  this  country. 

Second— The  government  In  Saigon  will 
do  all  m  its  power  to  keep  us  involved  lii 
the  conflict,  thus  avoiding;  the  necessity  of 
dealing  with  the  National  Liberation  Front 
the  North,  or  anyone  else.  To  President 
Thieu.  unchaUenged  power  Is  equated  with 
our  presence,  and  peace  is  not  worth  risk- 
ing a  challenge  to  this  power.  And,  I  am 
afraid,  this  condition  will  prevail  absent 
any  action  on  our  part. 

Finally— The  United  States  has  taken  the 
position  that  we  will  not  seek  a  military 
solution  in  the  field.  Our  military  power 
has  gained  one  result— it  prevented  a  mili- 
tary conquest  ot  the  South  by  the  North. 
But  it  has  also  installed  and  now  retains  an 
unrepresentative  government  in  power.  Since 
are  have  not  won  and  cannot  win  this  war 
In  the  traditional  military  sense,  and  since 
our  adversaries  have  not  won  and  cannot 
win  the  war,  the  only  course  available  to 
reasonable  men  is  to  seek  the  hard  coinpro- 
mlse  that  will  stop  the  violence  and  end  the 

The  combined  armed  forces  of  South  Viet- 
nam now  number  approximately  one  mil- 
lion men.  These  men  are  as  well  equipped  as 
the  adversaries.  If  they  are  ever  to  hold  their 
own  they  should  be  capable  of  doing  so  now. 
And'  we.  no  longer  dedicated  to  a  military 
solution,  should  remove  our  mlUtary  pres- 
ence as  soon  as  possible.  But  we  should  do 
this  not  because  we  wish  to  pass  on  the  war 
to  the  South,  but  because  a  political  settle- 
ment is  not  possible  as  long  as  we  remain. 
UlUmately  the  future  of  Vietnam  Is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Vietnamese.  They  have  to 
make  the  settlement,  not  us.  And  It  Is  the 
best  interest  of  their  people,  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world  community,  that  they 
do  It  now. 

Accordingly.  I  would  propose  that  the 
United  States  announce  a  schedule  of  U.S. 
troop  withdrawals— an  irrevocable  decision  to 
remove  our  ground  combat  forces  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  no  later  than  one  year  from 
now.  and  our  air  and  support  troops  promptly 
thereafter  but  no  later  than  the  end  of  1972. 
The  Administration  may  have  such  a  sched- 
ule in  mind.  If  so,  it  should  be  announced 
for  two  important  reasons : 

First This    unconditional    statement    of 

intent  would  force  the  government  in  Sai- 
gon, as  nothing  else  will,  to  begin  making 
the  pollUcal  accommodations  for  the  future. 
There  are  many  groups  that  form  a  major- 
ity In  the  South  anxious  for  peace  and  anx- 
ious to  negotiate  the  peace.  But  the  Thleu 
regime  will  never  delegate  this  responsi- 
bility to  other  South  Vietnamese  as  long  as 
they  feel  they  can  manipulate  the  power  of 
the  United  States.  So  It  is  that  we  must 
drastically  alter  our  diplomatic  posluon 
with  the  South  Vietnamese  government. 
Tliey  must  be  convinced  that  we  have  not 


fought  for  them  as  Individuals,  but  for 
larger  alms.  If  they  are  not  wUUng  or  able  to 
participate  In  the  formation  of  a  broad-based 
government,  others  are.  and  it  is  those 
groups  that  we  wUl  look  to  for  the  future. 
SecoTUIIy— The  announcement  of  with- 
drawal would  have  a  radical  effect  on  the 
Paris  negotiations.  Por  the  first  time  we 
would  be  demonstrating  to  Hanoi,  as  weU. 
that  we  are  absolutely  serious  In  our  desire 
for  a  poliUcal  settlement,  thus  giving  Hanoi, 
as  well  as  Saigon,  the  choice  between  con- 
tinued warfare  among  Vietnamese  or  accept- 
ing a  compromise  settlement.  That  oppor- 
tunity should  be  used  to  lay  on  the  table  in 
earnest  a  proposal  for  a  standstill  cease  fire 
while  our  troops  are  withdrawn  and  the  Viet- 
namese negotiate.  By  so  doing  we  would  be 
making  clear  our  desire  that  our  decision  to 
withdraw  would  result  in  an  end  to  the  kill- 
ing and  violence. 

Finally— I  wish  to  conclude  on  a  more  per- 
sonal note.  I  feel,  as  a  result  of  past  relation- 
ships that  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
burdens  of  the  Presidency.  I  speak  with  some 
awareness  of  the  enormous  challenges  that 
face  a  President  in  a  time  when  his  nation 
IS  at  war  I  also  speak  as  one  who  supported 
earlier  decisions  that  so  deeply  involved  us  In 
this  conflict.  Whether  yesterday's  decisions 
were  right  or  wrong  in  the  context  of  their 
time  is  not  the  issue.  I  and  many  others 
either  agreed  or  were  silent  when  certain 
steps  were  taken  that  led  us  deeper  into  this 
war  And  so  it  should  be  apparent  that  my 
criticism  of  Vietnam  and  that  of  many  others 
Is  not  directed  personally  at  this  or  any  other 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  simply 
an  objection  to  a  national  policy  that  allows 
a  conflict  to  continue  disastrous  to  us  as  a 
country. 

I  do  not  believe   that  President  Nixon  is 
committed  to  continuing  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam  But  I  do  believe  that  this  Administra- 
tion Is  in  danger  of  committing  itself  to  goals 
and  personalities  that  guarantee   the  wars 
continuance.  If  we  continue  to  assume  that 
one  more  years  casualties  is  worth  the  pos- 
slbihty   of  a   political   breakthrough   In   the 
peace  talks;  If  we  assume  that  renewed  mili- 
tary power  will  affect  the  bargaining  position 
of  our  enemies;  If  we  cling  to  the  myth  that 
the  Thleu  regime  Is  so  legitimate  that  it  must 
be  retained  with  American  lives,  if  we  rely  on 
Saigon  to  initiate  a  move  toward  peace,  or  if 
we  hope  for  a  truly  representative  govern- 
ment to  be  elected  in  South  Vietnam  under 
the  repressions  of  the  current  regime— If  we 
commit  ourselves  to  these  hopes,  the  war  will 
continue    We  have  travelled  these  paths  be- 
fore  we  know  them  to  be  empty  of  promise. 
I  believe  what  I  and  most  Americans  this 
day  are  asking  of  the  President  Is  that  he 
not  commit  himself  to  things  which  will  not 
and  cannot  occur.  We  ask  him  not  to  shoul- 
der the  errors  of  past  policy  nor  the  rhetoric 
of  different  times.  What  is  being  respectfully 
suggested  is  that  he  develop  and  speak  to  us 
of  his  own  policy— not  one  based  on  condi- 
tions beyond  our  control,  not  one  whose  suc- 
cess is  subject  to  veto  by  Hanoi  or  Saigon. 
But  a  United  States  policy— one  that  puts 
our  government,  our  people,  our  national  in- 
terest in  the  forefront.  To  leave  Vietnam  only 
it  there  Is  progress  in  Paris,  only  if  the  battle 
subsides  in  the  field,  only  if  the  army  of  the 
South  is  ready,  places  our  men  and  our  fu- 
ture m  the  hands  of  others.  And  at  this  late 
date,   at  this   moment   in  our  history,  that 
cannot  be  considered  acceptable. 

The  last  time  I  addressed  the  World  Affairs 
Council  I  had  Just  returned  from  Vietnam— 
and  I  spoke  to  you  of  that  war  and  all  its 
tragedy  and  pain.  Almost  two  years  later  we 
meet  again  to  speak  about  the  war— and  all 
Its  tragedy  and  all  Its  pain.  I  can  only  pray, 
and  I  know  you  Join  with  me  In  the  hope, 
that  we  will  not  have  to  meet  again  on  this 
niatter. 

Yet  that  possibility  remains.  It  remains 
as  long  as  you  and  I,  and  the  leaders  of  our 
nation  shy  from  facing  the  realities  before  us. 


It  remains  as  long  as  we  cling  to  hopes  long 
gone,  to  cliches  and  assumptions  devoid  of 
meaning— as  long  as  In  antlcipaOon  of  the 
Judgment  of  the  future,  we  avoid  the  hard 
current  decisions.  This  time  next  year,  and 
the  year  after,  and  the  year  after  that,  we 
could  sUll  be  fighting  In  Vietnam— stlH  In 
the  pit,  killing  and  being  killed,  seeking  to 
Justify  past  errors,  waiting  for  something  to 
happen  that  would  Justify  an  ending  of  the 
war  m  the  old  terms  of  past  wars  and  past 
policies. 

But  if  we  do  that,  we  will  wait  in  vain.  For 
what  we  should  have  learned,  at  the  price  of 
blood  and  suffering,  U  that  this  has  been  un- 
like any  other  war  In  our  history.  We  have  a 
chance,  by  ridding  ourselves  of  its  burden. 
to  renew  ourselves  as  a  nation :  to  make  our- 
selves better  able  to  shoulder  our  real  re- 
sponsibilities here  and  around  the  world. 
This  process  must  begin  lor  the  good  of  the 
nation  I  hope  that  the  policies  we  discuss 
in  this  room  powered  by  the  moral  weight  of 
opinion  being  expressed  outside  will  cause 
the  process  to  begin  today. 


RETENTION  OP  WEATHER  BUREAU 
STATION  AT  LYNCHBURG  MUNIC- 
IPAL AIRPORT 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  city  council  of  Lynchburg,  Va.. 
adopted  a  resolution  at  its  October  14 
meeting,  asking  that  the  U.S.  Weather 
Bureau  keep  its  station  at  Lynchburg 
Municipal  Airport  open  on  a  24-hour 
basis.  .  . 

I  support  this  request  from  Lynchburg. 
The  need  for  a  24-hour  weather  watch 
in  the  Lynchburg  area  was  clearly  shown 
at  the  time  of  the  disastrous  floods  of 

August   19. 

During  the  night,  recordbreakine 
rains  fell  on  the  area  and  caused  con- 
siderable loss  of  life  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  property  damage.  This 
tragedy  might  have  been  less  serious  had 
adequate  warning  been  available  from 
the  Weather  Bureau. 

In  addition,  air  traffic  at  the  Lynch- 
burg Airport  has  been  increasing,  par- 
ticularly during  late  night  and  early 
morning  hours,  furnishing  another  rea- 
son for  a  24-hour  weather  station. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  of  the  Lynch- 
burg City  CouncU,  adopted  October  14. 
1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 
Whereas,   many   interests   In   the   area   of 
Central  Virginia  are  served  by  the  Weather 
Bureau    station    located    at    the    Lynchburg 
Municipal  Airport;  and 

Whereas,  the  increase  in  the  air  traffic  using 
the  facilities  at  said  airport,  and  particularly 
the  late  night  or  early  morning  traffic, 
demonstrates  a  definite  need  lor  weather 
information  on  a  24-hour  schedule;   and 

Whereas,  It  appearing  that  the  Weather 
Bureau  Station  at  Lynchburg  is  the  only 
such  station  in  Virginia  not  now  operating 
on  a  full  24-hour  schedule  each  day.  and 

Whereas,  the  great  need  lor  a  24  hour 
weather  watch  in  this  area  was  shown 
recently  when  in  the  late  night  or  early 
morning  hours  when  the  local  weather  sta- 
tion was  closed  disastrous  rainfall  and  subse- 
quent flooding  came  witJiout  warning  to  Uiis 
^ea,  inflicting  a  great  loss  of  Ufe  and  prop- 
erty damage  in  the  mliuons  of  <ion^,jon^ 
of  which  may  have  been  P^*''^''^°l 
minimized  had  adequate  warnings  been 
given. 
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Sow.  tterefcre,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
Council  of  the  Olty  of  Lynchburg.  Virginia: 

( 1 )  That  a  raquest  is  hereby  made  to  the 
US.  Weather  Bureau,  that  the  Weather 
Bureau  Station,  located  at  Lynchburg 
Municipal  Alrpprt.  Lynchburg.  Virginia  be 
restored  as  soioh  sis  possible  to  Its  former 
operating  schedule  of  24  hours  each  day.  and 

(2)  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  proper  qifficlals  of  the  U.S.  Weather 
Bureau.   Washiiigton.   D.C 

Edwvro  T    Petticrew.  Jr. 

Clerk  of  Council. 
Attest 

Bessie  B.  Areas. 
Deputy  Clerk  of  Council. 


THE  VOTING  AGE  SHOULD  BE  18 

Mr.  SYMIN<}TON.  Mr.  President,  for 
a  number  of  Vears  many  Members  of 
Congress  havefurged  that  there  be  sub- 
mitted to  tha  States  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  establish  a 
minimum  voting  age  of  18  years  through- 
out the  United  States. 

In  a  demociacy  such  as  ours,  it  ap- 
pears desirabli  that  the  obligations  of 
Federal  citizenship  be  accompanied  by 
rights  to  participate  in  the  election  of 
political  representatives  who  establish 
policies'  that  Impose  those  obligations. 
(Certainly  the  ^ell-informed  young  men 
and  women  in  JAmerica  today  have  dem- 
onstrated thei^  Interest  in  participating 
in  the  decisioninaking  processes  of  their 
Government.     ( 

In  this  Conaress,  as  in  the  last,  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  |  one  of  a  number  of  such 
proposals.  Senjite  Joint  Resolution  147 
provides  that : 


The  right  of  c| 
who  are  elghtei 
vote  shall  not 
United  States  or| 
age.  The  Congn 
force  this  artlcl( 

This  article  si 
shall  have  been 
to  the  Constitui 
three- fourths  oi 
seven  years  froi 
to  the  States  by 


tizens  of  the  United  States, 
years  of  age  or  older,   to 

denied  or  abridged  by  the 
by  any  State  on  account  of 
shall  have  power  to  en- 

by  appropriate  legislation, 
all  be  inoperative  unless  it 
ratified  as  an  amendment 
ion   by   the   legislatures   of 

the   several   States   within 

the  date  of  its  submission 

e  Congress. 


Sixty -nine  Senators  have  endorsed  a 
voting-age  amendment. 

So  far.  we  ii  the  Senate  have  never 
had  an  opporttmity  to  vote  on  such  a 
proposal.  An  editorial  published  recently 
in  the  Kansas  dity  Times  puts  this  prob- 
lem in  perspective.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  jprinted  in  the  Record.  I 
would  hope  tha|t  Congress,  before  it  ad- 
journs next  yenr.  would  vote  to  submit 
a  constitution  il  amendment  to  the 
States. 

There  being  r  o  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  1  )e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nil    Is   the   Word   on    18- Year-Old    Voting 
RiCH"s  IN  Congress 

If  there  was  eve  r  broad  support  in  Congress 
for  lowering  the  ininimum  voting  age.  it  has 
now  faded.  Of  ths  30  or  so  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  that  have  been  Introduced 
since  the  91st  b«gan  last  January,  none  is 
moving.  Not  onlj  have  committee  hearings 
not  been  schedule^,  but  congressional  sources 
report  that  no  ac«lon  Is  forecast.  We  think  it 
is  time  for  Congress  to  act. 
As  a  candidate  'or  the  presidency.  Richard 

""'  "  '"   ""  supported  letting  youths 

years  old  vote  "not  because 
they  are  old  enov  gh  to  fight  (in  war),  but 
because  they  are  anart  enough  to  vote."  As 
President  he  dire  ited  the  attorney  general 


last  February  to  study  the  issue.  A  report 
has  been  completed  but  not  made  public. 

Mr.  Nlxon'a  point  might  signal  a  shift  in 
the  argument  for  reducing  the  voting  age.  For 
years,  the  leading  edge  went  like  thU:  If  18- 
year-olds  are  old  enough  to  flght  In  a  war, 
they  are  old  enough  to  vote.  Unfortunately, 
that  approach,  legitimate  though  it  may  have 
been,  took  on  a  kind  of  self-righteous  fervor 
that  struck  at  emotional  chords  rather  than 
logical  reasoning.  It  is  now  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  oncoming  generations  of 
youths  are  better  informed,  better  educated 
and  far  more  concerned  than  those  of  Just  a 
few  years  ago. 

Legislation  to  lower  the  voting  age  from  21 
has  been  floating  around  in  Congress  for 
years.  In  1954.  for  example,  the  Senate  killed 
a  constitutional  amendment  proposed  by 
President  Elsenhower  to  reduce  the  age  to  18. 
Hearings  were  held  by  the  Senate  judiciary 
committee  during  the  last  Congress,  but 
there  was  no  further  action. 

Now  the  best  guess  around  Washington  is 
that  too  many  lawmakers  have  had  adverse 
reaction  to  the  student  unrest  on  college 
campuses,  and  general  rejection  of  the 
bearded,  unkempt  Image  of  youth  that  seems 
to  prevail.  That  is  an  expected,  though  not 
necessarily  well-based  sentiment,  since  much 
of  the  trouble  has  been  touched  off  by  a  small 
minority  of  students.  Then  too.  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18-year-olds  would  mean  that 
those  who  form  the  main  source  of  military 
draft  (18-.  19-  and  20-year-olds)  would  be 
eligible  to  vote  for  or  against  the  congress- 
men who  have  kept  the  conscription  system 
intact. 

There  is  another  recent  development  in 
Congress,  however,  that  should  focus  new  and 
serious  attention  on  the  voting  age.  A  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  for  a  popu- 
lar-vote presidential  election  has  passed  the 
House  and  is  expected  to  clear  the  Senate, 
possibly  this  year.  That  means  choosing  a 
President  would  be.  for  the  first  time,  a  truly 
national  determination.  Right  now,  states 
control  their  own  election  laws  and  the  presi- 
dential electors  are  based  on  the  size  of  their 
congressional  delegations. 

Statutes  vary,  and  one  of  the  differences 
among  the  states  is  the  minimum  voting  age 
levels.  Persons  under  21  are  allowed  to  vote  in 
at  least  four  states,  a  variance  that  surely 
would  raise  constitutional  questions.  It  is  our 
opinion  the  minimum  age  should  be  adjusted 
downward.  Several  states  will  have  the  issue 
on  the  ballot  this  year  and  in  1970. 

As  things  stand,  youths  between  18  and  21 
can  participate  in  the  political  process — hand 
out  literature  at  the  polls,  and  the  like — but 
the  great  bulk  of  them  cannot  vote.  For  the 
many  who  are  aware  and  disenchanted  with 
the  country's  course,  the  frustration  is  rawer. 
They  are  denied  a  voice  within  the  framework 
of  the  system — at  the  ballot  box. 

They  should  be  allowed  to  vote.  The  direct- 
vote  presidential  election  no  doubt  will  help 
force  the  issue.  But  Congress  can  be  respon- 
sive and  responsible  by  getting  at  the  prob- 
lem right  now. 


INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATIVE 

TRAINING  CENTER— A  BIG  PLUS 
IN  OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  THE 
UNDERDEVELOPED  WORLD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  report  that  a  U.S.  institution 
located  in  my  State  has  been  responsible 
for  training  more  than  1.600  leaders  from 
91  developing  nations  of  the  world  in  the 
past  7  years.  I  refer  to  the  International 
Cooperative  Training  Center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin — a  joint  effort  be- 
tween cooperatives  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

Coming  from  all  over  the  world  to 
learn  about  the  operations  of  coopera- 


tives, most  of  these  trainees  come  to 
the  International  Cooperative  Training 
Center  for  several  weeks  of  classroom 
Instruction,  followed  by  practical  field 
training  with  cooperatives  in  the  United 
States.  Participating  cooperatives  pro- 
vide this  field  training,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral scholarships  to  help  bring  a  limited 
number  of  people  from  developing  coun- 
tries to  ICTC  for  training,  as  their  con- 
tribution to  development  programs 
These  trainees  then  return  to  their 
countries  to  adapt  and  put  into  operation 
what  they  have  learned  at  the  Center 
and  through  their  experience  in  the  field 
with  U.S.  cooperatives. 

Returning  trainees  are  making  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  their  own  na- 
tions by  working  with  self-help  cooper- 
atives and  actually  organizing  many  of 
them.  They  are  found  working  in  agri- 
cultural cooperatives,  credit  unions, 
housing  cooperatives,  rural  electric  co- 
operatives, handicraft  cooperatives,  con- 
sumer cooperatives,  and  agricultural 
credit  cooperatives.  They  are  helping  to 
organize  new  cooperatives  and  strength- 
en older  ones,  with  the  aim  of  increasing 
income  or  savings   to   members. 

Followup  reports  on  former  trainees 
tell  of  increased  leadership  responsibility 
in  their  own  countries,  development  of 
new  cooperative  departments  in  govern- 
ment, and  other  evidence  of  progress. 
One  former  trainee  is  helping  the  ba- 
nana farmers  of  Jamaica  to  organize  co- 
operative banana  boxing  plants,  which 
will  result  in  uniform  quality  and  im- 
proved farm  income.  Several  in  Uganda 
and  Tanzania  are  members  of  parlia- 
ment or  congress  in  their  home  country, 
where  their  cooperative  training  can  be 
utilized  very  effectively.  Another  is  di- 
rector of  a  cooperative  training  center  in 
Nigeria.  Still  another  is  in  charge  of  co- 
operative education  and  training  in  In- 
dia. The  numbers  of  trainees  and  posi- 
tions they  hold  indicate  how  effective  the 
ICTC  training  has  been. 

The  International  Cooperative  Train- 
ing Center  was  established  in  response  to 
a  need,  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  by  U.S.  cooperatives,  for  an 
institution  that  could  provide  in-depth 
study  of  our  cooperative  development 
and  teach  participants  how  to  relate  this 
knowledge  and  information  to  economic 
and  social  development  in  their  own 
countries.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  center,  many  people  came  from  de- 
veloping countries  receiving  U.S.  tech- 
nical assistance,  to  study  our  coopera- 
tives. However,  the  U.S.  cooperatives 
were  not  prepared  to  provide  the  kind  of 
comprehensive  training  these  "visitors  " 
expected.  Consequently  they  were  given 
little  more  than  a  tour  of  cooperative 
facilities. 

Center  accomplishments  have  been 
outstanding.  Short  and  longer  term 
training  programs  have  been  deve'oped, 
and  are  continually  being  improved  to 
provide  the  kind  of  in-depth  training 
which  participants  expect  to  receive.  The 
center  now  Is  an  institution  known 
around  the  world  as  one  of  the  best  in 
the  field  of  cooi>erative  training  and  edu- 
cation. Teaching  staff  members  have,  in 
addition  to  their  regular  teaching  as- 
signments at  the  center  gone  to  several 
countries  as  consultants,  research  work- 
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ers  and  trainers  to  extend  the  services 
of  the  center  and  to  multiply  their  own 
effectiveness. 

Trainees  are  particularly  appreciative 
of  the  opportunity  they  have  of  partici- 
pating in  community  activities,  of  being 
invited  into  the  homes  of  staff  members 
and  the  families  they  meet  during  their 
field  training  period. 

After  the  students  return  to  their  own 
countries,  continued  rapE>ort  is  main- 
tained and  new  information  given  to 
former  trainees  by  a  quarterly  profes- 
sional journal,  the  International  Cooper- 
ative Training  Journal,  and  a  newsletter, 
each  with  a  circulation  of  more  than 
5,000.  These  publications  are  mailed  to 
every  country  represented  by  former 
trainees  as  well  as  to  visitors  who  have 
registered  at  the  Center. 

From  the  beginning  the  Center  has 
been  almost  wholly  supported  financially 
by  AID  funds.  AID  almost  literally  has 
built  this  outstanding  training  institu- 
tion, intending  that  it  should  be  available 
to  those  from  developing  countries  or  to 
dedicated  Americans  who  will  go  to  work 
in  developing  countries  to  assist  in  co- 
operative development.  Training  is  the 
most    important    factor    in    successful 
cooperative     development — training     of 
management  and  members— because  this 
training  not  only  provides  expertise  in 
economic  development,  but  also  teaches 
democratic  principles  and  practices.  No 
better  investment  could  be  made  than 
that  which  encourages  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  sound  democratic  principles 
in  developing  the  economic  strength  of 
a  nation,  allowing  a  people  to  determine 
their  own  destiny  and  improve  their  own 
level  of  living. 

Although   AID  built  this   Center  for 
cooperative    training    the    numbers    of 
AID-supported   trainees    attending   the 
Center  have  been  declining  during  the 
past  2   years.   This   does   not  seem   to 
be  an  efficient  utilization  of  a  very  im- 
portant  investment   at   a   time   in   the 
world's  history  when  the  need  for  devel- 
oping native  leadership  for  both  eco- 
nomic and  democratic  programs  is  so  vi- 
tal. Wliy  does  not  AID  urge  its  mission 
representatives  to  send  more  participants 
for  stateside  training?  It  is  true  that  not 
all  people  who  need  to  be  trained  ought 
to  come  to  the  United  States.  Some  can 
be  trained  just  as  effectively  in  their 
own  countries.  But  those  who  will  train 
others  in  their  home  countries  and  who 
will  be   Indigenous  cooperative   leaders 
have  a  tremendous  advantage  if  taught 
in  the  United  States,  where  they  can  ac- 
quire not  only  the  technical  know-how 
they  need,  but  also  can  benefit  from  the 
extension  of  their  horizons  offered  by  the 
activities  of  U.S.  cooperatives. 

U.S.  cooperatives  have  shown  a  re- 
markable Interest  in  the  field  training 
of  these  international  students  and  si- 
multaneously seem  to  be  developing  a 
very  heartwarming  people-to-people  re- 
lationship that  goes  on  long  after  the 
technical  training  is  over.  The  Center  it- 
self offers  the  Informational  groundwork 
needed  to  develop  strong  leaders  and 
trainers  for  cooperative  development. 
U.S.  cooperatives  offer  their  management 
and  administrative  skills  to  show  how 
technical  training  can  be  applied. 


It  seems  clear  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  by  AID,  both  here  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  to  make  use  of  this 
valuable  resource,  already  developed,  and 
to  send  increasing  numbers  of  people  for 
training  at  ICTC,  at  the  same  time  uti- 
lizing the  voluntary  contribution  made 
by  VS.  cooperatives. 


INTERVIEW  OF  GENERAL  NGUYEN 
CAO  KY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
April  of  1968.  an  Italian  newspaperman 
had  an  interview  with  Gen.  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky,  of  South  Vietnam.  The  report  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Post,  but 
it  was  so  long  ago  that  I  :hink  most  of 
us  have  forgotten  what  General  Ky  said 
on  that  occasion. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  spending  so  much 
money  and  losing  so  many  Uves  to  sup- 
port the  government  of  which  General 
Ky  is  an  important  part,  it  seems  to  me 
it  would  be  of  interest  to  the  Senate  to 
have  the  article  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Oenerai,  Ky  Catalogues  All  His  Hates 

(By  Orlana  Fallacl) 
Saigon.— He  is  the  most  famous  man  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  the  most  hated.  Re- 
actionaries hate  him  because  he  is  the  most 
hostile  enemy  of  the  reactionaries.  Liberals 
hate  aim  because  he  Is  the  most  hostile 
enemy  of  the  liberals.  Americans  hate  him 
because  he  is  the  most  hostile  enemy  of  the 
Americans.  And  there  are  many  who  think 
he  will  not  die  of  old  age;  that  someone 
will  try  to  eliminate  him  very  soon— which 
he  knows.  Not  by  chance,  he  likes  to  define 
himself  as  uncomfortable,  dangerous,  with- 
out friends. 

At  first  you  wouldn't  say  it.  He  Is  a  Viet- 
namese like  many  others,  neither  tall  nor 
short,  neither  strong  nor  too  fragile.  Physi- 
cally, he  distinguishes  himself  from  the 
others  only  by  his  mustache.  (Vietnamese 
don't  usually  wear  them)  and  by  a  cerUln  air 
with  which  he  seems  to  oblige  you  to  remem- 
ber that  he  is  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  general  of  the 
Air  Force,  Vice  President  of  the  Republic. 

He   is   not  cordial.   He  smiles   very   rarely 
and  he  is  always  in  a  bad  mood,  filled  with 
preoccupation,  a  detachment  which  skims  the 
arrogance.   When  he   shakes  your  hand    (he 
has  very  beautiful  hands,  rather  feminine), 
he   looks   at   you    so   distractedly   that   you 
would  say  he  Is  not  even  looking  at  you.  Yet 
when   you   go  looking  for  news   about  him, 
you   learn   with   surprise   that   beyond   that 
severe     scowling,     discouraging     appearance 
there  is  a  personality  very  colorful  indeed, 
one   of   those  that  popular  magazines   em- 
phasize,   women's    magazines    in    particular. 
A  romantic  adventdrer 
They  will  tell  you.  for  instance,  that  he 
is  a  real  ladles'  man.  Before  he  married  his 
second  wife,  no  one  In  Saigon  could  compete 
with  him  In  certain  adventures.  Until  three 
years   ago,   this   was  his   principal   "virtue," 
and   he  did   not  deny   It.  On  the  contrary, 
he   acknowledged   It  with   pride,   explaining 
that  every  woman  loves  pilots,  "perhaps  be- 
cause  flying  represents   In   her  eyes   some- 
thlnk  new,  a  daring  way  of  life." 

They  will  tell  you  that,  besides  this,  he 
was  a  playboy,  a  heavy  drinker,  always  fre- 
quenting night  clubs,  and  you  can  see  It  from 
the  way  he  combs  hU  hair,  the  way  he 
wears  the  mauve  satin  scarf  around  his  neck, 
an  unstudied,  casual  look  to  hU  uniform, 
yet  plways  so  ironed — too  Ironed. 


He  even  wears  It  when  dressed  as  a  para- 
chutist,   the   same   suit,   he   used   when   he 
Jumped  at  night  on  North  Vietnam  on  secret 
missions,    all   black   and   cloee-flttlng.   With 
such   a  suit,   he   seems   a   bat   with  a   giant 
rose  at  his  neck,  but  what  an  elegant   bat. 
Others  instead  will  tell  you  that  no.  In- 
side he's  a  sentimentalist.  He  abandons  him- 
self to  these  harmless  characteristics  because 
of   an   old   despair,   the   disappointment   he 
had    from    his    first    wife,    who    was   French 
and   took  advantage  of  him.  When  married 
to  her.  he  was  such  a  good  boy;  he  became 
a  playboy  v.'heu  she  left  him  with  five  chil- 
dren "and   he   went   to  live  with   that  show 
girl.  Think  of  It;  a  Prime  Minister  who  goes 
to  live  with  a  show  girl,  committing  to  her 
his  children.  If  you  understand  such  a  drama, 
they    tay,    then    you    will    also   believe    how 
tender  he  is.  and  kind  and  thirsty  for  a  real, 
normal   family,  and  that   for  this  very  rea- 
son he  married  his  second  wife,  as  good  as 
beautiful,  11  years  younger  yet  wise,  met  on 
an  Air  Vietnam  flight  to  Bangkok  when  she 
was  a  hostess  who  studied  mathematics  at 
the  University  of  Natrang. 

You  will  believe  that  in  Bangkok  he  in- 
vited her  to  dinner  along  with  the  entire 
crew  that  seven  days  later  he  Introduced  her 
to  his  children  to  make  clear  that  It  was  not 
only  a  wife  he  wanted,  he  also  wanted  a 
mother  for  them.  Besides,  his  wife  will  con- 
firm  such  a  story:  she'll  even  add  that  he 
Is  a  good  father:  a  good  husband. 

Since  the  day  they  got  married,  he  never 
gave  her  a  reason  to  doubt  his  fidelity.  It  is 
not  true  what  people  tell  about  the  day  he 
flew  to  Hue  on  a  sentimental  Journey  and  she 
followed  him  on  a  military  plane  but  he 
ordered  the  control  tower  to  forbid  her 
landing  'Such  an  order  was  given  because 
the  weather  was  bad.  the  landing  was  dan- 
gerous. She  was  joining  him  because  he 
wished  to  spend  the  weekend  with  his  family. 
People  are  so  nasty." 

the  lucky  dapghter 
Finally,  others  will  tell  you  that  he's  super- 
stitious, believes  in  horoscopes  in  a  fanatical 
way,  quesUons  the  astrologers  before  serious 
decisions  and  was  very  happy  when  the  sec- 
ond wife  gave  birth  to  a  girl  because  he  al- 
ready had  four  sons. 

As  you  don't  know.  In  Vietnam  four  sons 
mean  good  luck,  five  mean  misfortune,  and 
the  astrologer  had  announced  to  him  that  a 
daughter  would  bring  him  a  future  full  of 
good  promises,  a  son  would  bring  him  dis- 
asters, and  because  of  this  he  called  his 
daughter    Duyen.     which     means     "strange 

He  denies  it  with  indignation  But  he  does 
not  denv  that  his  fondest  amusements,  his 
real  relaxation.  Is  watching  cockfights.  In  his 
house  at  Tansonnhut  he  keeps  100  cocks,  and 
every  Sunday  afternoon  he  organizes  a  show 
that  ends  In  a  hecatomb  of  blood,  feathers 
strewn  all  over,  breasts  and  necks  and  legs 
torn  In  pieces. 

Not  satisfied,  he  goes  looking  for  cockfights 
wherever  they  Uke  place.  He  can  cross  half 
Vietnam  by  plane  and  Jeep,  and  enter  Vlet- 
cong  zones  without  escort,  Ju&t  for  that.  He 
admits  it.  explaining  that  cockfights  are  a 
pretext;  in  reality,  those  Ulps  are  useful  to 
him  to  make  contact  with  the  peasants. 

He  likes  peasants.  With  them,  he  has  not  a 
distant  relationship;  with  them,  he  smUes 
jovially  and  shows  all  his  teeth,  which  are 
white  and  strong  and  scary  as  the  teeth  of 
a  wolf.  With  them,  he  shakes  hands  very 
friendly.  He  believes  In  them  as  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  Mao  Tse-tung  do. 

He  claims  that  Vietnam's  renaissance  de- 
pends on  the  peasants,  not  the  mtellectuals. 
The  latter  are  not  able  to  fight  because  they 
are  not  able  to  suffer,  and  they  are  not  able 
to  suffer  because  they  have  never  been 
hungry.  Before  becoming  a  pilot,  his  dream 
was  to  be  a  farmer,  although  he  comes  from 
a  family  of  mandarins  of  Hanoi.  In  other 
words,  he  Is  of  aristocratic  de««nt. 
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From  his  tasUs.  you  wouldn't  guess  It.  He 
doesn't  love  whiit  we  consider  good  music. 
He  listens  to  Bmbms  or  Beethoven  when  he 
wants  to  get  sleepy;  while  awake,  he  prefers 
the  Twist,  rock  a:  id  the  Beatles. 

He  obviously  doesn't  go  to  the  movie 
theater,  such  an  easy  place  to  get  killed — but 
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he  often  projects  moving  pictures  In  his 
house,  and  they  certainly  are  not  very  deep. 
They  are  Westeriis  and  James  Bond  stories. 
For  books.  Its  the  same.  All  that  he  reads 
Is  detective  stoules.  his  wife  says  that  he 
possesses  an  enti  re  library  of  them. 

The  French  Journalist  Francois  Pelou 
visited  him  at  tl^e  Independence  Palace  and 
saw.  over  his  Vlc«  President's  desk,  two  detec- 
tive stories  and  k  Bible.  "Congratulations.  I 
see  you  are  dedicated  to  serloiu  literature." 
the  Journalist  siild.  pointing  to  the  Bible. 
"Someone  Just  give  It  to  me."  he  answered 
with  irritation  then  took  the  Bible  and  threw 
It  away. 

He  is  not  religious:  he's  a  confessed  atheist. 
He    tells    that   wien    he   was   a   soldier,   his 


mother  prayed  tp 
made  fun  of  her 


Buddha  for  him,  and  he 

-  He  says  he  has  never  faced 

the  problem  of  the  existence  of  God  and 
adds  that  he  co  ildn't  care  less  to  know  if 
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Armed  guards  control  their  security.  The 
atmosphere  around  them  is  tense,  suspicious. 
The  children  have  learned  to  keep  their  heAds 
down  and  get  covered  as  soon  as  they  hear 
a  gun  shot.  When  Mme.  Ky  says,  "We  live 
like  soldiers."  her  porcelain  face  seems  the 
portrait  of  sadness. 

Ky's  face  Instead  stays  imperturbable.  For 
him,  the  risk  is  normality,  the  death  threat 
Is  routine.  And  a  blind  faith  holds  him:  the 
faith  that  he  can  walk  through  that  death 
threat  like  an  invulnerable  god.  Maybe  he's 
a  visionary:  maybe  he  knows  very  well  what 
he's  doing.  Mayt>e  he  will  end  as  a  Lumumba: 
maybe  he  will  win  as  a  little  Napoleon. 
Others  as  Ignorant  as  he  is.  and  as  debatable, 
were  able  to  succeed. 

Without  judging,  your  reporter  limits  her- 
self to  telling  you  what  he  said.  Ky  spoke  to 
her  for  hours,  with  steady  voice  and  hard 
eyes.  It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  March, 
1968.  and  the  artillery  thundered  around 
Saigon. 

THE  CLOSER   EVIL 

Miss  Pallaci — Gen.  Ky,  many  disconcert- 
ing things  are  told  about  you.  but  the  most 
disconcerting  is  the  one  you  said  a  few  days 
ago:  "I  know  that  someone  is  trying  to  kill 
me  But  this  someone  will  not  be  a  Commu- 
nist." 

Gen.  Ky — Exactly  so.  If  someone  kills  me 
it  will  not  be  a  Communist.  It  will  be  some- 
one on  the  other  side,  someone  for  whom  I 
am  much  more  uncomfortable  than  I  am  for 
the  Communists 

Not  all  the  evil  Is  on  the  Communist  side. 
The  corruption  Is  among  us.  among  our  lead- 
ers. Nine  out  of  ten  are  corrupted.  And  as  I 
am  the  only  one  to  recognize  it.  to  admit  it, 
many  people  obviously  hate  me  and  have 
their  interest  to  eliminate  me. 

Politicians  don't  like  me  because  I  am  not 
a  politician,  because  I  am  not  a  diplomat,  be- 
cause I  denounce  this  regime  as  an  InefBclent 
one,  an  incapable  one,  and  because  I  say  that 
democracy  exists  in  it  only  as  a  name. 

Americans  don't  like  me  because  I  tell  them 
what  I  think,  and  I  accuse  them  of  lying. 
Americans  claim  to  be  here  in  the  name  of 
their  principles  of  democracy  and  freedom.  I 
do  not  believe  them;  at  the  best,  I  believe 
them  50  per  cent. 

Americans  are  not  here  for  democracy  or 
freedom:  they  are  here  to  defend  their  in- 
terests. And  not  always  do  their  Interests 
coincide  with  the  Interests  of  Vietnam. 
Americans  are  here  because  they  want  to  stay 
in  Asia,  to  fight  communism  in  Asia,  not 
because  they  care  for  us.  They  do  not  under- 
stand what  we  need;  they  do  not  understand 
our  tragedy. 

Look  at  that  Robert  Kennedy  who  says: 
"Democracy,  freedom."  Words.  His  concept  of 
democracy  and  freedom  is  simply  ridiculous 
to  me.  because  it  is  always  these  big  powerful 
countries  talking  about  democracy  and  free- 
dom which  create  colonialism.  They  begin 
with  saying:  "We  are  here  to  help  you."  And 
then  they  become  bosses,  and  then  they  be- 
come colonialists.  Enough  with  that. 

Miss  Fallaci — Gen.  Ky,  are  you  speaking 
about  revolution? 

Gen.  Kt — I  sure  am.  What  Americans  do 
not  understand  is  that  South  Vietnam  needs 
a  revolution  to  counter  the  ideal  of  revolu- 
tion from  North  Vietnam,  to  demonstrate 
that  not  only  in  North  Vietnam  there  Is  a 
need  for  Justice. 

Americans  want  to  institute  in  South  Viet- 
nam a  kind  of  democratic  regime  they  have 
in  mind:  respect  for  the  laws,  freedom  of 
speech  and  so  on.  Elections.  But  what  does  It 
mean  to  speak  of  elections  to  someone  who 
dies  of  starvation?  What  does  it  mean  to  talk 
about  legislative  power,  executive  power, 
when  all  that  you  need  is  a  bowl  of  rice  for 
your  children? 

When  you  go  in  the  villages  and  you  speak 
to  the  peasants  alwut  voting,  they  answer 
by  telling  you  that  they're  hungry.  They 
don't  care  about  democracy;  they  care  about 
social  Justice.  So  for  me,  democracy  means 


social  Justice — that  Is,  distribution  of  the 
land,  building  of  houses  and  schools,  no  more 
starvation. 

In  most  of  the  cases,  the  men  who  have 
been  elected  in  South  Vietnam  are  not  the 
men  that  people  want;  they  do  not  represent 
the  people.  The  people  voted  for  them  be- 
cause someone  told  them  to  vote.  Our  last 
elections  were  of  loss  of  time  and  money,  a 
mockery.  They  were  only  useful  to  elect  a 
regime  which  is  wrong  and  corrupted  and 
weak  and  would  fall  Immediately  with  a 
revolution. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  say  so  because  I  share 
the  responsibility  of  those  elections,  I  have 
been  voted  in  them  and  I  am  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  such  a  regime.  But  at  least  I  recognize 
the  evil  where  the  evil  is  and  I  say  that  laws 
must  be  changed,  because  what  we  now  have 
are  laws  that  defend  the  rich.  We  need  new 
laws  to  defend  the  poor. 

Miss  Fallaci— Gen.  Ky,  this  is  what  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  says,  and  what  the  Vietcong  say.  This 
is  socialism.  Marxism. 

Gen.  Ky— Who  denies  it?  I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  word  socialism.  It  is  the  Americans 
who  pronounce  the  word  socialism  as  if  it 
were  a  dirty  word. 

You  say  I  am  a  Marxist.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  that  a  European  says  this  to  me.  So 
maybe  I  am  a  Marxist.  Who  cares?  I  don't 
know  Marx,  nor  Engels  nor  any  of  these 
white  people  who  were  born  in  Europe.  They 
wrote  theories,  and  I  have  no  time  to  lose 
with  theories. 

Frankly,  I  don't  read.  I  am  not  even 
ashamed  to  admit  that  my  education  is 
rather  poor.  I  only  studied  in  high  school 
and  stopped  studying  when  I  was  18  vears  old 
and  the  French  closed  the  schools  to  send  us 
to  the  war. 

I  am  a  pilot.  I  have  spent  my  life  with  air- 
planes, not  reading  the  books  of  this  Marx 
and  this  Engels.  I  couldn't  care  less  to  know 
that  this  Marx  discovered  that  the  poor  must 
not  be  poor.  I  don't  need  his  discovery  to 
know  such  an  elementary  thing.  I  am  a  yel- 
low man.  I  am  an  Asiatic,  and  I  know  what 
my  country  needs  much  better  than  all  those 
white  people  writing  books. 

Miss  Fallaci — The  fact  remains.  Gen.  Ky, 
that  had  you  read  those  books,  you  would 
realize  they  say  the  same  things  as  those 
people  that  you  are  fighting.  Could  you  tell 
me  why  you  fight  the  Communists? 

Gen.  Ky — Well,  as  I  told  you,  I  only  know 
what  I  see  here  in  my  country.  And  what  I  see 
about  the  Communists  in  my  country,  well, 
I  don't  like  it.  I  mean  I  don't  like  to  see  a  soil 
who  condemns  his  mother  In  the  name  of  the 
party:  I  don't  like  a  party  that  in  the  name  of 
an  ideology  destroys  the  family  and  the  sen- 
timents; I  don't  like  a  society  where  a  man 
becomes  a  member  of  the  party.  Because  it  is 
true,  that  I  am  against  the  freedom  which 
causes  disorders  and  prevents  social  Justice, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  I  am  against  the 
dictatorship. 

I  don't  know  how  to  explain.  Maybe  I  can 
explain  it  so:  I  don't  like  the  Catholics  and 
the  Communists  resemble  the  Catholics  so 
much.  They  belong  to  the  party  exactly  ;is 
the  Catholics  belong  to  the  Church.  Fanati- 
cally. So  this  Is  why  I  fight  the  Communists. 
But  I  certainly  don't  reproach  them  for 
their  program  of  distributing  richness  and  I 
perfectly  agree  with  them  when  they  take  the 
land  of  the  rich  and  give  it  to  the  poor.  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  them  when  they  give  a  rlfie 
to  a  peasant  and  say  to  him:  "Fight  for  a 
better  life."  I  perfectly  agree  with  them  when 
they  abolish  the  privileged  classes  and  v  hen 
they  say  that  the  system  of  division  of  classes 
Is  wrong.  As  Confucius  says,  we  must  raise 
the  poor  and  lower  the  rich  until  they  meet 
at  a  level  where  everybody  can  live  har- 
moniously, totally  Integrated. 

Miss  Fallaci — Gen.  Ky,  did  It  never  occur 
to  you  to  doubt  whether  you  are  on  the 
wrong  sida  of  the  barricade?  Did  It  ever  occur 
you  to  think  that  you  could  well  stay  with 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh? 


Gw*.  Kt — Well.  If  my  destiny  had  been 
different,  I  could  have  been  on  his  side.  But 
what  would  I  be  today?  I  would  be  a  little 
functionary  lost  in  the  cadres  of  the  party 
as  thousands  of  others,  completely  silenced 
by  them,  and  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  do  a 
thing.  Staying  on  this  side  on  the  barricade 
instead,  I  am  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  and  I  can  do 
something.  Because  if  it  Is  true  that  a  swal- 
low does  not  make  the  spring,  it  Is  also  true 
that  a  swallow  announces  the  spring. 

Of  course,  everything  would  have  been 
easier  for  me  at  the  other  side  of  the  bar- 
ricade. Probably  I  would  be  less  unhappy, 
too.  But  I  also  would  be  more  impotent,  and 
I  could  not  dream  my  revolution. 

Miss  Fallaci — However.  Gen.  Ky,  should 
you  one  day  understand  that  you  were  unable 
to  achieve  your  revolution  and  that  you  had 
chosen  the  wrong  side  of  the  barricade, 
would  you  be  ready  to  go  to  the  other  side? 

Gen.  Ky— No.  When  a  man  chooses  an 
ideal,  or  a  way  to  realize  an  Ideal,  he  must 
follow  it  until  the  end  without  changing  sys- 
tem. Should  I  understand,  sooner  or  later, 
that  I  had  chosen  the  wrong  way  and  the 
wrong  side  of  the  barricade.  I  would  prefer  to 
die. 

I  know  very  well  that  my  choice  is  not  easy 
and  will  be  very  painful.  I  know  very  well 
that  the  Communists  and  I  have  many 
dreams  in  common,  common  targets,  com- 
mon aims.  I  know  very  well  that  the  system 
of  this  side  of  the  barricade  is  wrong,  but  it 
wouldn't  make  any  sense  to  abandon  a  wrong 
system  for  another  wrong  system. 

No,  I  will  never  go  with  them.  I'd  t>etter 
die  than  admit  to  have  chosen  the  wrong 
way.  The  only  thing  that  I  can  admit  now 
is  that  my  choice  Is  not  very  practical. 

Miss  Fallaci — Do  you  really  believe  you'll 
succeed  or  you  only  dream  to  succeed? 

Gen.  Ky — I  believe  in  my  destiny  so  I  be- 
lieve I'll  succeed.  Unless  they  kill  me.  If  they 
don't  kill  me,  I  should  win,  because  I  am  not 
with  the  minority.  The  mass  of  the  people 
that  is,  the  poor,  the  peasants,  are  with  me. 
And  it  Is  on  the  poor,  on  the  peasants,  that 
one  must  count  for  a  revolution,  not  on  the 
Intellectuals,  on  the  middle-class  people.  He 
who  is  not  hungry  does  not  shoot  well,  or 
does  not  shoot  at  all.  My  revolution  must  be 
done  with  the  peasants  and  by  the  peasants 
and  for  the  peasants. 

Miss  Fallaci — This  is  what  Mao  Tse-tung 
says. 

Gen.  Ky — Mao  Tse-tung  is  a  Chinese,  and 
the  Chinese  have  been  our  enemies  for  4000 
years.  All  our  history  demonstrates  that  the 
Chinese  only  want  to  absorb  us.  destroy  us, 
and  what  a  Chinese  says  can  never  agree  with 
what  a  Vietnamese  says. 

We  hate  them,  in  the  South  as  well  as  in 
the  North.  And  when  some  Americans  say 
that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  will  ask  the  Chinese  to  In- 
tervene In  this  war,  with  their  troops.  I  an- 
swer: You  are  crazy.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  a  Viet- 
namese, and  he  hates  the  Chinese  as  I  hate 
them,  and  he  knows  that  calling  on  the 
Chinese  would  be  the  mistake  of  his  life. 
Should  the  Chinese  come  to  Vietnam,  we  all 
would  reunite,  the  South  and  the  North. 
Communists  and  Nationalists,  and  we  would 
fight  them  together  and  all  our  problems 
would  be  finally  resolved  and  our  country 
would  not  be  divided  any  more. 

Miss  Fallaci — Gen.  Ky,  what  do  you  think 
of  the  Vietcong?  What  do  you  think  of  this 
fight  between  brothers?  Can  you  consider  the 
Vietcong  as  brothers? 

Gen.  Ky — A  brother  is  a  man  who  is  with 
me  when  I  am  sad  and  when  I  am  happy.  A 
brother  Is  a  man  who  thinks  like  me 
and  the  Vietcong  don't  think  like  me.  They 
speak  my  language,  they  have  my  same  blood, 
my  country,  but  they  are  not  my  brothers. 
The  most  I  can  do  Is  to  feel  pity  for  them 
when  I  see  them  dead. 

This  may  scandalize  you,  but  should  you 
have  put  the  same  question  to  the  Americans 
during  their  Civil  War,  they  would  have  an- 
swered the  same  thing.  Now  the  Americans 


are  united.  A  day  will  come  when  my  country 
will  be  united,  too,  like  America,  and  I  will 
not  shoot  what  you  call  my  brothers  any 
more;  they  will  not  shoot  me  any  more. 

This  Is  our  destiny  and  the  destiny  I  am 
fighting  for.  Until  that  day,  don't  ask  me  to 
like  them.  I  leave  this  privilege  to  you  Euro- 
peans. You  Europeans  have  fallen  in  love 
with  the  Vietcong.  All  that  they  do  is  good 
for  you;  all  that  we  do  Is  bad  for  you.  We  are 
the  villains  and  they  are  the  heroes,  like  in 
the  Western  movies.  You  admire  them  for 
parti  prls. 

Should  we  attack  the  North,  the  whole 
world  would  arise  against  us,  like  they  infil- 
trate to  the  South,  and  the  whole  world 
accepts  this.  I  have  not  yet  understood  if 
yours  Is  romanticism  or  Idiocy. 

Miss  Fallaci — Maybe  It's  only  respect. 
Gen.  Ky;  for  instance,  respect  for  their  cour- 
age, their  faith.  You  must  admit  that  it  takes 
a  lot  of  courage,  of  faith,  to  go  barefoot 
against  the  tanks. 

Gen.  Ky — Who  denies  that  they  are  brave, 
that  they  have  faith?  Sure  they  have  It.  A 
lot.  They  are  Vietnamese.  But  our  soldiers 
also  have  guts.  It  is  you  Europeans  who  ac- 
cuse them  of  being  cowards — I  don't  know 
on  what  base. 

When  you  follow  a  combat,  you  always  fol- 
low it  with  the  Americans,  never  with  the 
Vietnamese,  as  If  the  war  were  done  only  by 
the  Americans.  All  right,  Americans  do  It, 
and  I  thank  them  for  this.  But  they  are  not 
alone,  and  If  the  North  Vietnamese  didn't  In- 
filtrate between  us,  we  would  not  need  the 
Americans  and  we  could  finally  settle  our 
business  without  the  Americans 

We  have  not  less  guts  than  the  Vietcong. 
I  personally  am  not  less  courageous  than  a 
Vietcong.  Oh,  you  have  admired  the  Vietcong 
so  much  for  their  Tet  offensive.  Well,  it  cer- 
tainly was  a  brave  offensive  and  an  Intelli- 
gent one.  I  would  call  It  a  rather  respectable 
offensive.  But  we  were  not  less  than  them. 
They  only  have  more  discipline  than  we 
have,  more  training  because  they  have  kept 
themselves  organized  since  1954  and  we 
started  only  three  years  ago. 

Miss  Fallaci — Gen.  Ky,  in  your  judgment, 
why  did  they  lose? 

Gen.  Ky — They  have  lost  because  they  have 
trusted  what  the  American  press  and  the 
Vietnamese  press  have  been  saying  for  years, 
that  we  are  the  cowards,  they  are  the  lions. 
They  have  lost  because  they  thought  that 
our  soldiers  would  not  react  and  the  popula- 
tions would  immediately  pass  to  their  side. 
They  have  lost  because  they  have  wrong 
Information  and  they  have  not  understood 
that  the  mass  of  the  population  does  not 
stay  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  neither  with  me;  it 
only  stays  with  its  bowl  of  rice. 

They  have  lost  because  they  had  not  me  to 
guide  them.  Should  I  have  guided  the  Tet 
offensive,  I  would  have  won  because  I  know 
what  Is  necessary  to  shake  the  indifference 
of  my  people.  You  have  to  wake  up  their 
conscience.  And  to  wake  up  their  conscience, 
you  have  to  recognize  their  right  to  the  bowl 
of  rice.  You  have  to  make  them  fight  for  that 
bowl  of  rice,  and  then  no  army  or  atomic 
bomb  can  stop  them. 

They  have  lost  because  their  leaders  are 
old  and  make  the  revolution  In  an  old-fash- 
ioned way,  using  the  books  which  were  writ- 
ten a  hundred  years  ago  by  the  white  people. 
Their  leaders  reason  like  the  Americans:  in- 
terrogating computers,  not  the  common 
sense. 

And  then,  militarily  speaking,  they  have 
lost  because  of  a  few  stupid  mistakes.  First 
of  all,  they  had  not  enough  troops.  Second, 
their  troops  were  not  sufficiently  armed  nor 
suflBclently  trained.  They  did  not  occupy  the 
right  places  at  the  right  time.  They  wasted 
time  with  the  American  Embassy,  for  In- 
stance. Who  cares  about  the  American  Em- 
bassy? How  can  you  wsiste  energies  and  lives 
for  the  American  Embassy? 

They  should  have  conquered  the  Tansonn- 
hut  Airport,  they  should  have  conquered  the 


radio  stations,  they  should  have  spoken  to 
raise  the  people:  "Here  we  are,  in  Saigon  No 
more  Ky,  no  more  Thleu.  no  more  Americans. 
We  are  the  government  now,  we  are  your 
friends."  I  would  have  done  like  that. 

Miss  Fallaci — Maybe  they  will  next  time. 
Gen.  Ky,  do  you  think  they  will  attack 
again? 

Gen.  Ky — Sure  they  will.  As  soon  as  they 
have  recovered  from  their  terrible  losses — 
they  have  lost  around  50,000  men  all  around 
the  country — they  will  attack  again.  And  this 
will  happen  very  soon.  In  my  judgment,  let's 
say  In  May  or  June.  They  will  attack  Saigon, 
because  the  decisive  battle  will  take  place  In 
Saigon  and  nowhere  else. 

It  Is  the  Americans  who  publicize  Khesanh 
and  the  places  like  Khesanh.  The  North  Viet- 
namese are  not  stupid.  They  know  very  well 
that  Khesanh  has  no  Importance,  not  mili- 
tarily nor  strategically  nor  politically.  They 
have  no  Intention  to  lose  energy  in  trans- 
forming Khesanh  Into  a  Dlenblenphu. 

Miss  Fallaci — Gen.  Ky,  are  you  not  tired 
of  this  war? 

Gen.  Ky^No.  It  Is  you  Europeans,  you 
Americans,  you  white  people  who  think  that 
Vietnamese  are  tired  of  this  war,  both  South 
and  North.  It  Is  not  true.  And  the  reason  Is 
that  we  never  knew  the  peace  or  the  happi- 
ness, and  the  death  is  a  habitude  for  us  and 
we  are  not  afraid  of  it. 

Every  day  for  us  is  the  day  that  we  could 
die.  We  are  ready  for  it.  We  are  Asiatic — that 
is,  fatalistic.  We  believe  in  destiny  and  we 
are  used  to  the  sufferings.  You  white  people 
cannot  understand.  You  white  people  give 
too  much  importance  to  life  to  the  length  of 
life,  to  the  comforts  of  life.  You  are  not  ready 
to  sacrifice  yourselves  for  a  dream.  Should 
you  have  been  in  a  war  as  long  as  this  one, 
you  would  have  given  up  a  long  time  since. 

Miss  Fallaci.  You  don't  love  the  white 
people.  Gen.  Ky,  do  you? 

General  Ky.  I  don't.  I  am  too  proud  to  love 
you.  I  am  too  proud  to  be  a  Vietnamese,  an 
Asiatic,  a  yellow.  I  never  thought  that  the 
white  race  would  be  a  superior  race:  on  the 
contrary.  Should  I  be  religious,  which  I  am 
not,  I  would  say,  "I  am  the  son  of  Buddha, 
I  am  the  son  of  God,  I  am  God.  I  am  the 
man  that  God  sent  to  save  this  country  and 
unify  It  and  give  It  one  day  the  role  it  has 
to  have  In  Asia." 

Put  into  your  mind  that  the  future  is 
here  among  us,  not  among  you  white.  Europe 
Is  old,  tired,  dusty,  and  America  should  not 
be  called  any  more  "the  New  World":  it 
should  be  called  "the  Old  World."  Its  time, 
your  time,  is  over.  Which  is  why  I  couldn't 
care  less  for  your  criticisms  about  us  and 
about  me. 

Like  all  that  noise  for  Gen.  Loan's  episode. 
I  mean  when  he  shot  the  Vietcong.  Of  course 
I  blame  him,  though  I  understand  him:  his 
gesture  was  the  gesture  of  a  man  who  loses 
his  control  after  having  seen  many  of  his 
men  killed.  But  I  want  to  have  the  right  to 
Judge  a  Vietnamese  who  kills  another  Viet- 
namese and  I  don't  transfer  such  a  right 
to  anybody  else.  I  don't  recognize  vou  that 
right. 

Miss  Fallaci.  You  don't,  but  we  take  It. 
Gen.  Ky.  And  the  result  is  not  always  very 
positive  for  you.  Are  you  aware  of  how 
hated  you  are? 

General  Ky.  Yes.  People  always  seem  to 
expect  the  worse  from  me.  abroad  especially. 
I  remember  when  I  went  to  Australia  and 
the  posters  defined  me  "Butcher,  murderer, 
dictator."  When  they  realized  that  I  was  not 
that  bad.  they  reacted  in  total  amazement. 
"We  waited  for  a  butcher  and  we  find  a 
small,  nice  gentleman,"  the  newspaper  wrote. 
Miss  Fallaci.  Gen.  Ky.  is  there  anybody 
In  the  world  that  you  admire  apart  from 
yourself?" 

General  Ky.  I  don't  admire  anybody  except 
the  poor  who  fight,  for  their  bowl  of  rice. 
So  let's  use  the  word  respect  Instead  of  the 
word  admiration. 
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Well,  I  resptct  de  Gaulle,  for  the  way  he 
fought  diurlnr  the  Resistance  and  the  way 
he  brought  ba«k  prestige  to  Prance  I  reap«ct 
Churchill  for  the  way  he  fought  during  the 
Second  World  War.  Then  Stalin,  for  the  same 
reason  But  maybe,  instead  of  Stalin.  I  should 
say  the  Russian  people,  for  their  patriotism, 
their  courage  I  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  I  don't  know: 
It's  dlOcult  f<^r  me  to  Judge  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
objectively.       • 

And  then  I  i  respect  my  cocks  when  they 
flght. 

Miss  Pallaci.  You  are  a  man  In  trouble. 
Gen.  Ky;  you  c6uld  looe  also  staying  alive. 

General  Kt.  Well,  for  a  man  like  me.  there 
are  only  two  solutions:  to  win  or  to  be  elim- 
inated. So  jo\i  may  be  right  when  you  say 
that  I  am  a  man  In  trouble.  But  perhaps  It 
Is  righter  to  saf  that  I  am  tragic  man. 

The  fact  is  ttiat  it  Is  always  tragic  to  be  a 
Vletnameoe.  Bfling  a  Vietnamese  me*ns  to  be 
in  the  mlddlel  of  a  struggle  between  two 
giants — or  thr^  giants — who  don't  give  a 
danm  for  you  I  and  use  you  as  a  bullet  to 
shoot  each  oth^r.  America  and  Riissla.  Amer- 
ica and  Cbinai  Russia  and  China.  We  are 
the  pretext  f*r  their  vanity,  which  only 
looks  at  the  conquest  of  the  power,  of  the 
supremacy.  An»i  In  such  a  struggle,  we  risk 
being  quashed  iwlthout  pity. 

Even  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  knows  this  plain  truth. 
Even  you  Eurqpeans.  Everybody  knows.  Ev- 
erybody but  thj  Americans.  But  trying  to  ex- 
plain this  to  thie  Americans  would  be  as  hard 
■s  to  cncptaln  tojthem  that  the  word  socialism 
ta  nop  »-  dirty  .  word  and  there  Is  no  other 
answer  to  the  Civilization  that  they  propose 
to  us.  Their  civilization  of  robots. 

It  is  Impossible  to  talk  with  the  Americans, 
not  because  th«y  don't  want  to  talk;  because 
they  don't  understand.  Once  I  tried  with  a 
specialist  m  fofeign  aid.  He  wanted  to  know 
why  AmericansI  are  so  much  hated  today  in 
the  world  in  spljte  of  all  the  help  they  give. 

So  I  said:  "because  it  is  not  what  you 
give:  It  la  how|  you  give  it  "  And  he  asked. 
"How  should  wt  give  It?  "  So  I  said,  "I  could 
teach  It  to  yoii  But  It  would  take  tens  and 
tens  of  years.  Better,  generations  and  genera- 
tons.  Better,  a  i  civilization  of  thousands  of 
years.  " 

He  did  not  linderstand.  He  could  not.  He 
was  too  much  a  product  of  a  world  dominated 


lieve  that  the  attitudes  revealed  are  both 
significant  and  instructive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter and  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Recces. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbco«d, 
as  follows: 

WAJM-PM, 
Montgomery.  Ala.,  October  21,  1969. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Pxesidint  Nixow:  We  thought  you 
might  be  Interested  In  ihe  attitude  of  some 
Alabamians  In  regard  to  the  Moratorium 
held  October  15.  1969. 

We  broadcasted  an  editorial  on  the  radio 
station  all  day  on  the  15th  and  the  res|>onse 
was  so  gratifying  that  we  have  decided  to 
pass  the  information  on  to  you.  Each  time 
we  broadcasted  the  editorial  we  asked  for 
comments  and  as  a  result  the  phone  rang 
constantly  from  6:00  A.M.  until  11:00  P.M., 
with  an  average  of  one  call  every  three  min- 
utes. Of  the  phone  calls  98.3%  were  against 
the  Moratorium  and  for  our  editorial  (a  copy 
Is  enclosed ) .  In  summary.  In  Alabama  at 
least,  for  every  person  that  is  against  you. 
there  are  50  on  your  side,  as  far  as  the  war  In 
Viet  Nam  Is  concerned. 

The  following  is  typical  of  the  comments 
that  were  made : 

Hooray  for  your  station.  My  husband  was 
In  World  War  H.  Thank  God  that  he  came 
back.  The  dead  from  all  the  wars  that  in- 
volved America,  to  see  how  some  Americans 
are  acting  today,  must  be  looking  down  and 
weeping  for  them. 

May  God  be  with  the  wounded  and  the 
brave  people  who  died  and  the  men  In  the 
world  who  are  still  fighting  to  save  our  coun- 
try from  the  evils  of  other  countries. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  program  on  this 
day. 

Sincerely  yours. 

BOTD  E.  QUATE. 

President. 
A  WAJM  EDirORiAL.  OCTOBEai   15,   1969 


(From  the  New  York  Tlm«»,  Oct.  22,  1969] 

DOCBLB    STANDAKD 

To  the  Editor: 

A  perfect  example  of  a  double  standard: 

Cyclamates  (which  in  theory  may  cause 
disease  In  human  beings)  are  to  be  removed 
from  the  market.  Probably  a  proper  precau- 
tion. 

Cigarettes,  which,  beyond  any  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  are  responsible  for  thousands  of 
deaths  each  year,  remain  on  the  market.  In 
fact  those  who  produce  tobacco  receive  sub- 
stantial Government  subsidies. 

Sheer  hypocrisy!  A  most  blatant  example 
of  how  supposedly  responsible  Government 
officials  bow  to  pressure  groups  with  vested 
interests. 

Richard  R.  Bass.  M.D. 
Karl  NraMANN.  M.D. 
Reuben  H.   Reiman.  M.D. 
Joseph  Soloway,  M.D. 

Forest  Hills,  NY.,  October  18,  1969. 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS   WOMEN'S 
WEEK 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  week  of  October  19  through  the  25th , 
180,000  members  of  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  cele- 
brated National  Business  Women's  Weelc 
During  this  week,  the  more  than  3,800 
member  clubs  located  in  every  State  in 
the  Nation  as  well  as  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  have  turned  their  spotlights  up- 
on outstanding  women  in  their  communi- 
ties and  the  role  of  women  in  todays 
world. 

In  honor  of  the  working  women  of  the 
United  States  and  on  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  this  outstanding  organization,  I 
think  it  is  fitting  that  we  note  the  strides 
made  by  women  in  this  Nation  during  the 
half  century. 
In  1920,  when  many  mothers  of  to- 
„   .„„  »v,       .  .^.  day's  teenagers  were  bom,  a  woman's 

_ _  _ viJtIlam  Mo7atorium  we"ft  WA^^  ^^  expectancy  was  55  years.  In  1967,  it 

by  the  computers,  the  technology,  the  three      much  against  this  Moratorium.  We  think  it     ^^^  ^'*  ^^^f^-  }^  \p^^'  ^°^  every  100  girls 
gianU  who  use  jus  Vietnamese  and  the  small      is  stupid,  if  not  out  right  treason.  We  believe        '    years  Old  m  the  population,  only  20 

we  should  remember  the  Alabama  boys  who 
died  In  North  Viet  Nam.  We  believe  we 
should  remember  our  fighting  men  who  are 
still  prisoners  of  North  Viet  Nam.  We  be- 
lieve we  should  do  what  is  best  for  the  fight 
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countries  like  t^e  Vietnamese  as  instruments 
of  their  flght.  It  I  will  not  be  be  able  to  win. 
It  will  be  only  because  a  man  alone  can  no 
more  win  In  4  world  dominated  by  those 
giants,  those  computers,  that  technology.  It 
Uall. 

Miss  Fall.aci.  Thanks.  Gen.  Ky. 

Gen.  Kt.  Thakks  to  you  for  having  listened 
to  me.  You  see  |l  am  a  very  lonely  man.  Very 
lonely.  Really  lonely.  It  happens  so  rarely 
to  me  to  talk  with  someone.  I  mean  someone 
who  really  llst«ijs  to  me.  And  when  It  hap 
pens.  I  feel  almpst  happy,  because  I  feel  less 
alone. 


were  graduated  from  high  schools:  in 
1968,  the  comparable  figure  was  78.  Fi- 
nally, in  1920,  only  23  percent  of  all  wo- 
men were  in  the  labor  force,  and  the  oc- 
cupational choices  were  generally  very 


ing  men  who  are  still  In  Viet  Nam.  If  you     r^XitlA  T   iocq  To  s-..<.i«iiy    vcx.v 

agree,  we  suggest  you  drive  with  your  Ughte     ^'^'*^^'  ^"  ^^^^-  "^^  percent  were  in  the 
on  today  and  fly  the  flag.  Let  the  world  know     '^.bor  force  in  nearly  500  different  occu- 


that  In  Alabama  "good  old-fashioned  pa- 
triotism"  Is  not  dead.  If  you  believe  the  Presi- 
dent should  do  what  Is  best  for  the  U.S.A., 
and  not  what  North  Viet  Nam  wants  us  to 
do.  then  we  ask  you  to  Join  thousands  of 
other  patriotic  Alabamians  In  protesting  to- 
day's Moratorium  action.  If  you  would  like 


pations. 

The  number  of  women  earning  college 
degrees  has  risen  significantly  in  recent 
years,  for  a  record  high  of  345,068  in  the 
1967-68  school  year.  In  1968,  they  re- 
ceived 41.5  percent  of  the  bachelor's  or 


RESPONSE  Tb  EDITORIAL  ON  VIET 
NAM   MORATORIUM.   BROADCAST 
BY       WAJJf-FM.       MONTGOMERY 

ALA. 


today,  please  phone  us  at  269-2506.  Thank 
you. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
favored  with  i  copy  of  a  letter  written 


to  comment  for  or  against  the  Moratorium     ^^^^  Professional  degrees;  35.8  percent  of 

the  master's  degrees  and  12.6  percent  of 
the  doctorates. 

Although  the  primary  role  of  the  wom- 
an has  traditionally  been  in  the  home  as 
a  wife,  mother,  and  homemaker,  the  role 
of  the  woman  as  a  working  person  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  grow.  Only  re- 
cently, it  was  estimated  that  by  1980  49 


CYCLAMATES  VERSUS 
CIGARETTES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  letter  to 

the  editor,  published  in  a  recent  issue  of     „ „„  „„ ^  ^^^  „.  .,^„„  „ 

to  President  Nixon  by  Mr.  Boyd  E.  Quate,     the  New  York  Times  asks:  If  cyclamates  percent  of  all  women  18  to  64  years  of 

president  of   *adio  station  WA'M-FM,     which  are  suspected  of  causing  cancer  age  would  be  in  the  labor  force.  But  this 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  the  subject  of  the     are  to  be  removed  from  the  market,  how  figure  has  already  been  reached— 49  per- 

Vietnam  mora|torium.  The  letter  tells  of     about  cigarettes,  which  have  been  proved  cent  of  all  women  of  these  ages  were  in 

to  cause  cancer.  Well,  why  not?  the  labor  force  in  April  1969. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let-  The  woman  has  made  great  strides  in 
ter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


a  tremendous  response  from  the  people 
of  Montgomery  to  an  editorial  broadcast 
by  the  station  on  the  subject  of  the 
moratorium.  The  response  to  the  edi- 
torial was  su^k  that  it  makes  me  ex- 
tremely proud  to  be  an  Alabamian.  I  be- 


last  half  century.  She  has  been  given  the 
franchise  and,  in  fact,  has  become  an  im- 
portant political  factor  that  no  aspiring 
candidate  for  election  takes  for  granted. 


She  has  been,  to  a  significant  degree, 
empancipated  from  many  of  the  drudg- 
eries of  housekeeping  through  the  mir- 
acles of  industrial  advancement  which 
leave  her  more  time  to  devote  to  her  fam- 
ily and  outside  work  and  other  interests. 
Although  I  believe  there  are  still 
significant  areas  in  which  American 
women  will  yet  become  involved  as  dis- 
crimination continues  to  give  way  to 
genuine  ability  regardless  of  sex,  the 
American  woman  has  come  a  long  way. 


PENALTIES  FOR  VIOLATIONS  OF 
DRUG  ABUSE  LAWS 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Stan- 
ley F.  Yolles,  Director,  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health,  recently  made  a 
statement  in  defense  of  his  position  in 
favor  of  removing  minimum  mandatoi-y 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  drug  abuse 
laws.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  clear  and  in- 
formed statement  on  an  extremely  im- 
portant subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  this 
statement  of  one  of  our  Government's  re- 
spected public  servants  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Dr.  Stanley  F.  Yolles 
I  believe  along  with  many  physicians, 
judges,  law-enforcement  officials,  probation 
officers,  and  other  persons  who  deal  with  law 
breakers  that  the  principle  and  effects  of 
mandatory  minimum  penalties  defeats  the 
whole  purpose  of  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  drug  users;  It  unnecessarily  limits  the 
courts  and  negates  the  traditional  American 
expectancy  that  each  individual  will  be 
heard  by  a  court  of  law  in  terms  of  his  in- 
tent, the  circumstances  of  his  alleged  offense, 
and  his  potential  ability  to  bs  rehabilitated. 
In  response  to  the  specific  question  asked 
by  Congressman  Watson  my  reply  in  favor  of 
removing  minimum  mandatory  penalties  was 
in  the  context  that  most  "pushers  ",  or  sellers, 
of  narcotics  are  addicts  themselves  and 
therefore  an  unqualified  yes  or  no  answer 
was  impossible.  I  emphasize  that  each  vio- 
lation of  drug  abuse  laws  must  be  decided 
on  Its  merits  to  allow  the  Judge  to:  fit  the 
penalty  to  the  crime;  give  a  maximum  sen- 
tence: suspend  sentence;  give  an  indeter- 
minate sentence;  or  to  see  to  it  that  the  ad- 
dict gets  treatment. 

I  would  not  favor  adoption  of  many  leg- 
islative proposals  in  their  current  form,  with- 
out further  consideration  of  medical  and 
scientific  data,  as  well  as  further  considera- 
tion of  statements  made  by  Judges,  proba- 
tion officers,  prison  officials  and  others  who 
oppose  mandatory  minimum  penalties  for 
drug  offenders. 

If  mandatory  minimum  sentences  really 
were  deterrents  to  criminal  conduct,  then 
there  would  be  little  Justification  for  limit- 
ing them  only  to  narcotic  and  marihuana 
offenders. 

Mandatory  minimum  sentences  bear  little 
or  no  relationship  to  the  public  good,  to  pub- 
lic health  or  to  mental  health. 


At  present,  the  bill  is  being  rewritten 
to  insure  that  horse  shows  which  make 
an  honest  effort  to  exclude  sored  walking 
horses  from  the  ring  are  not  unfairly 
penalized.  Other  changes  are  being  con- 
templated, although  no  final  decisions 
have  been  made. 

The  bill,  if  reported  and  enacted,  will 
be  an  improved  piece  of  legislation  and 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  putting  an  end 
to  a  barbaric  practice. 

I  recently  received  a  fine  letter  from  a 
young  girl,  Ceci  Carmichael,  who  is  9 
years  old.  Miss  Carmichael  asks  a  ques- 
tion that  I  have  often  asked  myself: 

Why  do  they  have  to  put  horses  in  agony 
to  train  for  some  shows? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ceci's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  „„ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  TyoiNcs:  Why  do  they  have 
to  put  horses  in  agony  to  train  for  some 
shows?  They  should  Just  put  a  stop  to  this  so 
that  these  horses  won't  be  In  agony. 

There  has  to  be  some  other  way  that  wont 
hurt  the  horse. 

Ceci  Carmichael. 

Horselover. 


PRAMINGHAM  HEART  STUDY  FALSE 
ECONOMY 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 3,  1969,  officials  of  the  National 
Heart  Institute  confirmed  that  the  In- 
stitute's support  for  the  Fiamingham 
heart  study,  in  Pramingham,  Mass., 
would  be  phased  out  at  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  because  of  the  lack  of 
funds.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
imminent  termination  of  this  important 
program.  In  recent  weeks,  I  have  strongly 
protested  what  I  believe  are  false  econ- 
omies in  the  proposed  cutbacks  in  Fed- 
eral funds  for  medical  research.  Once 
again,  with  the  closing  of  the  Praming- 
ham heart  study,  we  see  the  high  price 
we  are  paying  for  the  war  in  Vietnam 
abroad  and  the  fight  against  inflation  at 
home. 


TENNESSEE  WALKING  HORSE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
introduced  and  held  a  hearing  on  a  bill 
designed  to  terminate  the  longstanding 
practice  of  deliberately  making  sore  the 
feet  of  Tennessee  walking  horses  in 
order  to  alter  their  natural  gait. 

"Soring,"  as  the  practice  is  known,  is 
both  cruel  and  inhumane. 


■nie  closing  of  the  Pramingham  heart 
study  is  especially  difficult  to  justify  in 
light  of  reports  that  eminent  scientific 
review   panels  have   repeatedly  recom- 
mended continuation  of  the  study.  The 
sole  reason  for  the  termination,  as  stated 
by  the  National  Heart  Institute,  is  the 
lack  of  about  $400,000  and  about  20  staff 
positions  needed  to  continue  the  study. 
Since  its  inception  in  1949,  the  Pram- 
ingham heart  study  has  established  an 
international  reputation  for  its  detailed 
investigation  of  heart  disease  in  the  5,000 
members  of  the  Fiamingham  population 
group    who    have    participated    in    the 
study.  In  the  20  years  of  its  existence, 
a  remarkably  low  number  of  the  par- 
ticipants—only 2  percent^have  dropped 
out  of  the  study.  The  data  accumulated 
over  the  years  now  represent  an  unparal- 
leled source  of  information  on  the  eti- 
ology not  only  of  heart  disease,  but  also 
of  a  wide  variety  of  other  conditions, 
such  as  stroke,  arthritis,  diabetes,  lung 
disease,  high  blood  pressure,  and  blood 
cholesterol.  Indeed,  as  described  by  Dr. 
Abraham  Lilienfield,  professor  of  chronic 
diseases  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 


the  head  of  a  review  panel  that  recom- 
mended a  10-year  continuation  of  the 
project,  the  Pramingham  study  popula- 
tion is  a  "national  research  resource." 

At  the  time  the  closing  of  the  Pram- 
ingham heart  study  was  first  announced. 
I  wrote  to  the  Director  of  the  National 
Heart  Institute,  urging  him  to  restore 
the  funds  for  the  study.  Since  the  orig- 
inal announcement,  the  plans  to  termi- 
nate the  program  have  attracted  wide 
concern.  Yesterday's  Washington  Post, 
for  example,  contains  an  excellent  and 
informative  article  by  Mai  Schechter  on 
the  history  of  the  program  and  its  po- 
tential for  the  future.  I  am  hopeful, 
therefore,  that  the  decision  to  phase  out 
the  program  will  be  reviewed,  so  that 
this  important  national  health  resource 
will  not  be  lost  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Schechter's  article  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  Members  of  Congress  who  are  con- 
cerned with  our  Nation's  health  priori- 
ties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  a  news  repwrt  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  October 
3,  1969,  announcing  the  closing  of  the 
Pramingham  program,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

iProm  the  Washington    (DC.)    Post, 

Oct.  25,   1969] 

Purse   Strings   Strangling   a    Major   Heart 

Operation 

(By   Mai   Schechter.   free-lance   medical 

writer) 
In  1949  some  5.200  men  and  women  aged 
30  to  62  Joined  the  federal  government  in  an 
unusuaa  undertaking:  the  study  of  heart 
disease  as  it  would  develop  in  a  defined 
population  apparently  healthy  at  the  start. 
The  dropout  rate  among  the  5.200  has  been 
an  amazingly  low  2  percent;  only  100  or  so 
have  given  up.  But  a  single  additional  drop- 
out threatens  to  end  the  project.  That  quitter 
is  the   federal   government. 

Obeying  orders  from  on  high  to  economize 
on  money  and  manpower,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  have  quietly  ordered  a 
phasing  out  of  the  work,  with  termination 
in  mid-1971.  The  $400,000  and  27  "slot«"  it 
takes  to  run  Pramingham  annually  wlU  be 
deployed  at  NIHs  home  campus  in  Bethesda 
To  keep  Framlngham  going  would  hurt  core 
functions.  NIH  says. 

To  kill  Framlngham  would  be  "criminal, 
savs  Dr.  Abraham  Ulienfeld.  The  professor  of 
chronic  diseases  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
headed  one  of  several  NIH  review  groups  that 
recommended  continuation  of  Framlngham 
on  grounds  of  scientific  merit  and  promise. 
"Framlngham  is  a  national  research  re- 
source "  Dr.  Lillenfeld  declares,  saying  that 
the  study  population  has  implications  in 
other  research  than  heart  disease.  His  group 
urged  NIH  to  continue  Framlngham  for  an- 
other decade  as  a  stroke  study  and  possibly 
as  a  study  of  senile  dementia,  pulmonary 
disease,  arthritis,  diabetes  and  hearing  ajid 
sight  impairment.  Indeed,  Pramingham  could 
sene  in  a  general  study  of  aging;  many  of  Its 
participants   are   entering   the   50-to-80   age 

•If  the  program  were  to  be  terminated  and 
studies  of  these  important  areas  of  human 
biology  and  public  health  were  to  be  inlUated 
elsewhere,  the  costs  would  be  many  times 
greater  than  that  necessary  for  the  continued 
maintenance  of  this  study  populaUon,  said 
the  Lillenfeld  report,  made  available  by  a 
government  source.  "More  important,  there 
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would  b«  A  long  deUy  in  obt&lnlag  the  neo«B- 
■ary  dat*." 

A   PmXVKNTIVX  aOLK 

Framlnghatn'*  r«oord  glvM  weight  to  the 
LUlenfeld  perspectives.  The  big  harveet  of 
the  30  years  st|idy  has  been  the  defloltlon  of 
fSM;tor8  that  prMlspose  an  Individual  to  hay- 
ing a  heart  attack.  The  "coronary-prone"' 
person  has  hlgf\  blood  cholesterol,  has  high 
blood  pressure,  smokes  cigarettes  heavily  and 
Utcs  a  sedentat7  life.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
factors  that  must  be  considered  by  a  physi- 
cian working  Cp  lower  the  probability  of  an 
attacJc  in  a  coronary-prone  person.  In  this 
way.  Praminghlam  holds  an  enduring  place 
In  the  researcn  underlying  preventive  medi- 
cine. I 

Framlngham  provided  a  model  for  study- 
ing chronic  4lseases  in  general.  Classic 
epidemiology,  i<bich  is  the  study  of  disease  in 
a  population,  ^as  devoted  to  the  acute  in- 
fectious disease  such  as  malaria,  typhoid 
and  dlphtheriat  A  defined  infectious  agent 
could  be  detected  by  the  illness  it  caused 
as  It  moved  through  a  population.  By 
eliminating  a  lource  of  infection  (such  as 
polluted  water)  or  the  vector  of  the  infec- 
tious agent  (sich  as  mosquitoes),  the  dis- 
ease could  be  prevented. 

The  epidemioogy  of  chronic  d'seJises  Is  dif- 
ferent, if  not  more  complex,  because  often 
no  Infectious  a(|ent  is  seen.  There  is  no  sin- 
gle obvious  cauiie  Probably  there  are  several 
Interaf t^ng  fa<  tors,  none  predominating. 
Some  may  be  biological  but  some  may  be 
psycho'logical  and  behavioral.  And  it  is  hard 
to  find  the  begin  ning  of  a  disease  process  that 
takes  many  yeirs  to  reach  a  dramatic  ex- 
pression, such  as  a  heart  attack. 

ISOLA'  riNO     THX     rACTORS 

In  revolutloi  lelng  the  epidemiology  of 
heart  disease.  Pi  Eunlugbam  demonstrated  the 
power  of  what  [scientists  call  a  prospective 
study.  A  population  in  which  heart  disease 
had  yet  to  become  epidemic  was  picked.  Its 
members  were  studied  in  many  ways,  not 
Just  biologically  The  periodic  examinations 
build  up  baselites  for  various  psychoblolog- 
Ical  functions.  These  were  watched  for 
changes. 

When  an  indlildual  had  a  heart  attack,  he 
could  be  compared  with  his  peers  in  the 
study  g^oup — b^th  those  who  had  had  an 
attack  and  thoste  who  had  not.  The  factors 
making  for  heart  attacks  could  be  ferreted 
out.  I 

This  kind  of  study  is  prospective  because 
no  one  knows  w4o  will  be  a  heart  attack  vic- 
tim. In  a  retrqspectlve  study,  the  victim 
Is  the  starting  ^oint.  He  Is  studied  inten- 
sively after  the  ittack.  But  preattack  meas- 
urements of.  saj  blood  components  may  be 
not  available.  Moreover,  if  they  are  available, 
they  probably  a^  not  available  on  a  stand- 
ardized basis.  Not  only  comparison  between 
victims  but  also  pomparison  between  victims 
and  nonvlctims  ik  impossible  for  lack  of  data 
systematically  c4llected  beforehand. 

Pramlngham  ctn  do  this.  In  Its  refrigera- 
tors, containing  34.000  frozen  blood  speci- 
mens. Pramlngham  has  the  capability  of  go- 
ing back  to  bloo<|  Orst  stored  In  1951  to  see  if 
a  constituent  dlstovered  or  first  deemed  im- 
portant In  1969,]  for  example,  existed  in  a 
volunte«-'s  bloodi  a  decade  before  he  had  an 
attack.  NIH  on<ie  described  Framlnghams 
flies  as  containing  baselines  for  "irreplace- 
able" experiment^  of  nature. 


•The  study  ol 
Lllienfeld  review 
cient  Importance 


another  10  years. 


Some  23  volumi  ss  of  data  and  analysis  have 
been  put  out  by  the  Pramlngham  investiga- 
tors. They  cover  hleart  disease  and  some  other 
diseases,  for  Pramlngham  found,  as  time 
that  It  had  marched  beyond 
coronary  heart  <^sease.  In  addition  to  the 
334  volunteers  w|io  suffered  heart  attacks, 
some  160  have  h^  strokes. 

stroke  Itself,"  said  the 
group,  "would  be  of  suffl- 
to  Justify  continuation  of 


the  f oUow-up  of  ( he  Pramlngham  cohort  for 


■  Looking  even  further,  it 


recommended  consideration  of  the  feasibility 
of  monitoring  the  deaths  of  offspring  and 
siblings  of  volunteers  as  part  of  an  attempt 
to  define  familial  patterns  associated  with 
chronic  diseases. 

A  DOUBTFUl.  AI.TESNATTVS 

All  Of  this  suggests  that  Pramlngham  has 
outgrown  its  1949  origins  In  the  National 
Heart  Institute  as  a  coronary  disease  study. 
If  this  is  true,  as  Dr.  Lllienfeld  thinks,  then 
NIH's  argument  for  the  phaseout — that 
Pramlngham  has  pretty  much  accomplished 
Its  original  mission — is  beside  the  point. 

The  NIH  administration  says  It  would  be 
happy  to  have  a  Boston  medical  school  take 
Pramlngham  under  its  wing  as  a  stroke 
study,  but  the  school  would  have  to  win  a 
grant  priority  from  an  NIH  study  section 
composed  of  nongovernment  scientists. 
Would  a  study  section  be  inclined  to  vote 
support  for  a  project  on  a  grant  basis  when 
that  project  had  been  killed  as  an  NIH  in- 
tramural function? 

NIH  grants  are  on  short  fiscal  rations. 
Even  if  a  grant  priority  were  obtained.  It 
probably  would  not  be  high.  Typically.  NIH 
gives  low  priority  to  epidemiology  studies, 
Dr.  Lllienfeld  says. 

The  possibility  of  a  consortium  of  Intra- 
mural sponsors  has  been  raised.  The  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke, 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  might  be  able  to 
put  together  enough  money  to  continue 
Framlngham.  However,  all  institutes  are  said 
to  be  short  of  "slots"  because  of  government- 
wide  restrictions  on  replacing  departing  em- 
ployees. (The  heart  institute  was  particu- 
larly hard  hit  on  this  score.) 

NICHD.  for  example,  is  hard  put  to  fund 
and  staff  adequately  its  own  pixtspectlve 
study  at  the  Gerontology  Research  Center  in 
Baltimore.  A  House  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee recently  noted  that  this  study  of 
aging  In  more  than  600  men  Is  conducted 
In  a  specially  built  structure  that  Is  one- 
third  unused  because  of  budget  austerity. 

A   PRESIDENTIAL   PKESOGATIVS 

In  sum,  then,  Pramlngham's  future  ap- 
pears "iffy."  The  study  population  seems 
likely  to  outlive  the  study  unless  Congress 
steps  m.  Under  Sen.  Warren  Magnuson  (D- 
Wash. ) ,  a  Senate  appropriations  subcommit- 
tee may  heed  cries  of  Dr.  Lllienfeld.  the 
American  Heart  Association,  the  American 
College  of  Cardiology  and  the  American  Pa- 
tients Association  to  keep  Pramlngham  alive. 
In  the  long  run,  however,  Pramlngham's 
fate  Is  up  to  President  Nixon.  He  can  refuse 
to  spend  the  money  even  if  Congress  ear- 
marks It.  Although  emphasizing  a  need  for 
preventive  services  to  minimize  high-coat 
hospitalization,  the  Nixon  administration 
apparently  has  been  unimpressed  by  the  re- 
lationship of  Framlngham  to  the  develop- 
ment of  preventive  medicine. 

In  testifying  before  Sen.  Magnuson,  Sec- 
retary Robert  H.  Pinch  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Educaton  and  Welfare  loosely  re- 
ferred to  Pramlngham  In  his  prepared  text 
as  "a  long-term  study  of  heart  disease  among 
middleage  males."  Actually,  Pramlngham  Is 
tlie  largest  study  of  heart  disease  in  women 
as  well  as  men. 

Pinch  said  the  decision  to  phase  It  out 
was  NIH's.  But  that  decision  was  not  made 
until  the  Nixon  administration  decided  last 
spring  to  pare  $38  million  from  the  Johnson 
NIH  budget  of  SI. 484  billion.  In  addition,  the 
hold  on  staff  replacements  became  tougher 
at  that  time.  All  told,  NIH  ends  up  with  8217 
million  less  than  it  asked  for  fiscal  1970.  And 
its  staff  is  5  per  cent  under  the  June,  1966, 
level. 

Dr.  Lllienfeld  says  that  "in  terms  of  na- 
tional priorities  and  Its  own  role  in  research, 
NIH  has  a  great  contribution  to  make  In 
epidemiology.  It  should  do  those  things  that 
other  Institutions  cannot  do  as  well — the 
conduct    of    expensive,    long-term    studies." 


These  require  long-term  commitments  from 
staffers  and  from  the  funding  source,  he  adds. 
"These  studies  are  more  within  the  prov- 
ince of  NIH  than  are  laboratory  research 
projects  that  academic  Institutions  can  han- 
dle. Nobody  else  can  do  these  epidemiology 
studies  as  well  as  government,"  he  says.  "But 
government  wants  to  drop  out." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  3.  1969] 

Bio  Stddt   Program   on   Heart   Attacks  To 

Close  Because  of  Pund  Shortage 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck  Jr.) 

Washington,   October   2.— A   major  study 

program    of    the    National    Heart    Institute, 

which  has  collected  invaluable  data  on  heart 

attack,   rests   for   almost   20   years,   is   being 

closed  down  for  lack  of  about  $400,000  and 

about  20  staff  positions. 

The  program,  the  Pramlngham  heart  dis- 
ease epidemiology  study  in  Pramlngham. 
Mass..  Is  Internationally  known  for  Its  work! 
Stringent  budget  and  manpower  limits  are 
forcing  the  institute  to  close  It  down,  a 
spokesman  confirmed  today. 

The  decision  was  made  recently  In  the 
course  of  budget  reviews. 

Since  1949  the  program's  scientists  have 
been  collecting  data  on  about  5,000  men  and 
women  In  their  30's,  40s  and  50's  who  live  In 
Pramlngham. 

It  is  believed  there  is  no  comparable  study 
popiUatlon  in  the  United  States  on  which  a 
like  amount  of  data  has  been  collected. 
There  are  other  commimlty  studies  of  heart 
disease,  but  most  of  them  concenuate  on 
men  in  specific  occupation  groups. 

The  Pramlngham  study  had  provided  im- 
portant data  on  such  factors  as  high  blood 
pressure,  cigarette  smoking,  obesity  and  the 
concentration  of  cholesterol  In  the  blood  as 
Indexes  of  the  risk  of  serious  heart  disease. 
Generally  speaking,  the  risk  of  heart  at- 
tack and  death  from  coronary  heart  disease 
rises  with  these  factors  and  with  combina- 
tions of  them.  This  kind  of  information 
has  helped  doctors  Identify  high-risk  pa- 
tients early  so  that  corrective  measures  can 
be  taken. 

For  example.  If  a  middle-age  patient 
smokes  heavily,  has  high  blood  pressure  and 
is  seriously  overweight,  the  doctor  can  tell 
him  what  the  odds  of  a  heart  attack  are  and 
how  they  may  be  improved. 

Much  of  the  data  that  could  be  expected 
on  heart  disease  have  been  obtained  by  now 
In  recent  years,  data  of  the  same  sort  have 
been  accumulating  on  stroke  and  other  cir- 
culatory problems  because  strokes  tend  to 
occur  later  in  lUe  than  heart  attacks. 

The  Pramlngham  program  is  scheduled  to 
be  phased  out  by  June  30,  1970. 

After  that,  a  small  staff  will  be  maintained 
to  compile  records  on  members  of  the  study 
population  who  die  or  are  hospitalized,  but 
It  win  not  be  possible  to  collect  the  thor- 
ough data  obtained  In  the  past. 

Since  1949  each  person  in  the  group  of 
Pramlngham  residents  has  been  given  a 
thorough  physical  examlnaUon  every  two 
years  so  that  the  scientists  can  observe  the 
progression  of  health  and  disease  as  the  in- 
dividual grows  older. 

The  closing  seems  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  coUectlng  data  on  stroke  compar- 
able to  those  collected  on  heart  disease  since 
1949. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Rlngler,  deputy  director  of 
the  Heart  Institute  said  today  that  the  study 
would  be  a  source  of  valuable  information 
on  strokes,  which  kill  an  estimated  total  of 
200,000  Americans  every  year. 

"Our  position  is  that  we  recognize  this."  he 
said  in  answer  to  a  query,  "but  we  also  rec- 
ognize the  dollar  and  personnel  constraints." 

Dr.  Ringler  said  It  cost  roughly  $400,000 
a  year  to  operate  the  [trogram.  which  has 
a  staff  of  about  27.  He  said  the  Federal 
ceiling  on  manpHDwer  was  at  least  as  impor- 
tant in  the  institution's  decision  as  the  limit 
on  funds 
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The  plan  to  cloae  the  program  was  not 
announced  formally,  but  was  noted  briefly 
today  In  a  newsletter  called  American  Pa- 
tient, published  by  the  American  PatenU 
Association,  a  consumer  group.  Officials  at 
the  Heart  Institute  confirmed  the  report. 


IMPROVED  OPERA'nON  OP  PED- 
ERAL-STATE-LOCAL  SYSTEM  OP 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  aware  that  If  our  federal  system  Is  to 
function  at  the  optimum  level  and  adapt 
satisfactorily  to  changing  times  and 
needs,  our  concept  of  it  must  be  contin- 
ually reexamined  and  renewed.  There  is 
no  more  useful  commentary  than  a 
thoughtful  analysis  of  what  is  required 
to  improve  the  operation  of  our  federal- 
state-local  system  of  government. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  recent 
statements  on  this  subject  was  made  by 
William  G.  Colman,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Section  of  Local  Govern- 
ment Law  at  Dallas,  Tex.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  provocative  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Making    Ottr    Federal     Ststem    Work:     A 

Challenge   for   the   1970's 
(By  Wm.  G.  Oolman,  Executive  Director,  Ad- 
visory  Commission   on   Intergovernmental 

Relations,  Washington,  DC.) 

"We  shall  be  as  a  City  upon  a  Hill,  the 
Eles  of  all  people  are  upon  us" — Prom  a 
sermon  by  John  Wlnthrop,  aboard  the  LMdy 
ATbella.  1630. 

Our  Ideal  from  the  beginning  was  an  ex- 
emplary system,  a  "City  upon  a  Hill."  But 
many  of  our  Inner  cities  at  present  are  lit- 
tle better  than  mudsills  of  our  society.  In- 
deed, they  have  become  the  great  mliror  re- 
flecting much — If  not  most — of  what  Is  ugly, 
urgent,  and  fearful  In  our  governmental  sys- 
tem. 

The  crisis  of  oiu-  cities  In  truth  has  be- 
come the  crisis  of  our  federal  system,  for  the 
agonizing  agenda  facing  us  domestically 
faces  our  cities  initially  and  most  Insistently. 
Seething  racial  unrest  and  civil  disorder, 
burgeoning  crime  and  delinquency,  alarm- 
ing differences  In  individual  chances  for  a 
good  education,  and  wide  variations  In  hous- 
ing and  employment  opportunities — these 
are  the  big  issues  being  fought  out  at  the 
local  level.  Yet,  the  manner  in  which  we 
meet  these  challenges  in  the  long  run  will 
largely  determine  the  fate  of  the  American 
political  system.  It  will  determine  If  we  can 
maintain  a  form  of  government  marked  by 
partnership  and  wholesome  competition 
among  national.  State,  and  local  levels.  It 
serves  as  the  great  "Challenge  for  the  70's." 

Because  these  problems  are  so  deep,  com- 
plex, and  Intertwined  with  one  another;  be- 
cause they  Involve  more  than  the  fate  of 
our  localities  but  that  of  federalism  as  well. 
It  is  proi>er  at  the  outset  to  look  briefly  at 
the  range  of  Issues  that  beset  local  Amer- 
ica— especially  urban  America. 

the  agonizing  agenda 
The  basic  Intergovernmental  problems  be- 
setting \irban  localities  form  a  five  sided 
pattern.  First  and  foremostly,  political  and 
fiscal  fragmentation  at  this  level  has  re- 
sulted in  a  monstrous  mismatch  of  needs 
and  resotirces.  Yet.  as  Mr.  Justice  White 
noted  in  the  Midland  County,  Texas,  case. 
".  .  .  In  a  word,  institutions  of  local  goveni- 
ment  have  always  been  a  major  aspect  of  our 


system,  and  their  responsible  and  respon- 
sive operktion  is  today  of  increasing  impor- 
tance to  the  quality  of  life  of  more  and 
more  of  our  citizens  . . ."  ' 

Within  metropolitan  areas,  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  bank  accounts  are  lo- 
cated: over  three-quarters  of  Federal  per- 
sonal income  taxes  are  collected;  and  80 
percent  or  more  of  the  value  added  by 
manufacture  occurs.  At  the  same  time,  in 
these  same  areas  local  government  faces  its 
fiercest  challenge  with  increased  crime  and 
delinquency;  schools  that  are  becoming 
Jungles  of  terror;  neighborhoods  that  are 
blighted;  poverty  and  disease  that  are  ram- 
pant and  with  millions  of  oiir  citizens  feel- 
ing completely  alienated  from  their  local 
government.  Above  all,  In  these  metropolitan 
areas,  the  doctrine  of  ordered  liberty  Is  most 
seriously  challenged.  How  many  of  our  ur- 
ban citizens.  In  fact,  accept  the  soundness  of 
Charles  Evans  Hughes'  precept  that: 

.  .  .  Liberty  in  each  of  Its  phases  has 
its  history  and  connotation.  But  the  liberty 
safeguarded  is  liberty  in  a  social  organization 
which  requires  the  protection  of  law  against 
the  evils  which  menace  the  health,  safety, 
welfare,  and  morals  of  the  people.  Liberty 
under  the  Constitution  is  thus  necessarily 
subject  to  the  restraints  of  due  process,  and 
regulation  which  Is  reasonable  in  relation  to 
Its  subject  and  is  adopted  in  the  interest  of 
the  community  Is  due  process  .  .  .- 

When  historically  tested  tenents  like  this 
are  In  doubt  then  meaningful  freedom  is  In 
doubt.  Overall  then,  most  of  America's 
wealth  and  most  of  America's  domestic  prob- 
lems. Including  a  frontal  challenge  to  free- 
dom Itself,  now  reside  side  by  side  in  metro- 
politan areas. 

Why  then  cannot  this  vast  wealth  be  ap- 
plied through  vigorous  social  measures  to 
meet  the  growing  problems?  Because,  as 
every  local.  State,  and  Federal  official  knows, 
the  resources  exist  In  metropolitan  jurisdic- 
tions other  than  those  having  most  of  the 
problems — or  they  exist  In  forms  that  locali- 
ties cannot  reach.  Through  a  large  portion  of 
the  country,  this  gap  between  needs  and 
resources  is  a  gap  between  central  city  and 
suburbs.  Here  the  fact  of  jurisdictional  frag- 
mentation accentuates  the  problem  of  fiscal 
disparities.  Local  governments  typically  de- 
note the  power  to  tax  and  the  power  to  spend 
for  public  purposes.  With  a  jungle  of  Juris- 
dictions in  most  metropolitan  areas,  we 
achieve  a  parallel  pattern  of  fragmentation 
of  the  local  tax  base.  Since  the  major  source 
of  revenue  for  most  local  functions  Is  the 
property  tax — especially  for  education — the 
fiscal  disadvantage  for  the  core  city  Is  all 
too  clear.  Increasingly  populated  by  low  In- 
come, nonwhlte  people,  marked  by  a  con- 
tinuing exodus  of  businesses  and  moderate 
and  upper  income  people  to  the  suburbs, 
America's  central  cities  are  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  spending  abnormal  amounts  per 
pupil  for  education  and  abnormal  amounts 
jjer  capita  for  such  functions  as  sanitation, 
law  enforcement,  and  welfare. 

Second,  the  overall  pattern  of  urban  de- 
velopment generally  has  followed  a  disorderly, 
destructive,  and  distasteful  course.  It  Is  a 
product  of  a  relative  laissez-faire  land  use 
policy  on  the  part  of  larger  jurisdictions  and 
a  generally  potent  but  parochial  Interven- 
tlonism  or  a  purposive  abstentlonlsm  on  the 
part  of  local  Jurisdictions.  The  overall  result 
of  these  policies,  if  such  they  can  be  called, 
has  been  a  passivity  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  migration  of  people, 
the  concentration  and  location  of  indus- 
trial development,  and  the  forging  of  urban 
growth  {xjlicies. 

Local  governmental  activities  are  marked 
largely  by  economic  competition,  excl\ision- 
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ary  zoning,  and  building  code  anarchy.  State 
governments  usually  have  been  Indifferent 
to  urban  needs  and  rarely  willing  to  chal- 
lenge the  parochial  land  use  practices  of 
their  localities.  The  Federal  role  has  been 
wholly  confused  and  ambivalent.  On  the  one 
hand.  Congress  enacts  areawide  planning 
requirements,  strengthens  representative  re- 
gional bodies,  adopts  programs  to  assist  the 
rehabilitation  of  central  cities.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Pederal-State  highway  program. 
FHA's  activities,  the  failure  to  adopt  an  eqvU- 
table  relocation  program,  and  various  loca- 
tion decisions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  other  Federal  agencies  have  not  always 
given  adequate  consideration  to  overall  ttrban 
development  policies  (and  that  Is  an  under- 
statement). 

Tlie  result  of  all  this  at  all  levels  has  been 
to  accentuate  wrong-way  mlgratlonal  pat- 
terns of  people  and  business;  to  forge  a 
white-  and  high-income  noose  around  in- 
creasingly black  and  poor  inner  cities;  and 
to  chain  much  of  the  rural  America  to  a 
continuing  course  of  gradual  erosion. 

Third,  most,  but  not  all.  State  govern- 
ments have  been  hesitant  if  not  fearftil  in 
grasping  the  urban  nettle.  As  the  road  to 
the  present  urban  hell  was  paved,  many 
major  sins  of  omission  and  commission  can 
be  ascribed  to  the  States.  Cities  and  suburbs, 
counties,  townships,  and  boroughs  alike  are. 
after  all,  legal  creations  of  the  State.  The 
deadly  combination  of  restricted  annexa- 
tion and  unrestricted  Incorporation;  the 
chaotic  and  uncontrolled  mushrooming  of 
special  districts;  the  limitation  of  municipal 
taxing  and  borrowing  powers;  the  abdication 
of  the  all  important  police  powers  ol  zoning, 
land  use  and  building  regulation  Into  the 
hands  of  thousands  of  fragmented  and  com- 
peting local  governments — these  sje  but  a 
few  of  the  byproducts  of  decades  erf  State 
government's  nonfeasance  and  malfeasance 
concerning  urban  affairs. 

Some  describe  the  States  as  "the  great 
arch  "  In  our  federal  system.  In  a  strictly 
legal  sense,  this  is  an  accurate  description — 
insofar  as  localities  are  concerned.  Yet  more 
often  from  the  local  vantage  point,  the  State 
has  appeared  like  an  infrequent  visitor, 
slinking  through  back  alleys,  and  blind  to 
the  real  p>roblems  marching  up  the  zesty 
thoroughfare  of  municipal  life.  A  decade  ago, 
Earl  Warren  explained  all  too  well  the  re- 
sults of  State  inaction  and  ineptitude: 

"When  the  state  governments  fall  to  sat- 
isfy the  needs  of  the  people,  the  people  ap- 
peal to  the  Federal  Government.  Whether 
the  question  is  one  of  the  advancement  of 
human  knowledge  through  research,  of  law 
and  order,  or  the  right  of  all  persons  to 
equal  protection  of  the  law,  the  Federal 
Government  need  become  involved  only 
when  the  states  fall  to  act." ' 

Fourth,  the  Imbalance  of  the  intergovern- 
mental revenue  system  has  further  compli- 
cated the  life  of  local  government  officials. 
Yes,  even  State  officials  are  not  without  this 
worry.  Both  the  States  and  localities  have 
been  laboring  under  increasing  handicaps 
as  more  of  them  strive  to  meet  their  grow- 
ing responsibilities.  The  Federal  income  tax 
has  funded  a  rapidly  rising  scale  of  domestic 
expenditures  from  the  Federal  budget  since 
1950  despite  net  decreases  in  rates  over  this 
period.  State  governments,  dependent  upon 
consumption  taxes  and  moderate-to-low 
rate  income  taxes,  have  had  to  raise  rates 
and  Impose  new  taxes  time  after  time  in  or- 
der to  keep  abreast  with  increasing  educa- 
tion and  other  domestic  expenditures.  Local 
governments  have  had  to  do  likewise  with 
property  taxes  and  miscellaneous  nuisance 
taxes.  The  political  landscape  has  been 
strewn  with  defeated  Governors,  mayors,  and 
county  officials  courageously  committing 
suicide  at  the  polls  in  doing  what  had  to  be 
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In  part  at  least,  the  escalat- 
deinands  from  an  Insatiable 
(and  unappreflaUve)  public.  Tet,  as  former 
Governor  Tehy  SanXord  has  observed: 
•'Taxes,  so  undleasant  and  so  politically  haz- 
ardous, constllute  the  red  corpuscles  of  gov- 
ernment." 

Fifth  and  j.nally,  a  phenomenal  growth 
In  what  we  might  call  "functional"  govern- 
ment has  occu  rred  In  recent  years  as  a  re- 
sult of  greater  Intergovernmental  activity 
In  areas  like  uelfare,  health,  housing,  edu- 
cation, and  transportation  and  of  a  static 
or  supine  position  on  the  part  of  top  policy- 
makers at  the  r'ederal-State-local  levels  vls- 
a-vls  the  administrators  and  pressure  group 
supporters  of  tlie  Individual  programs.  Func- 
tional government  reached  Its  zenith  In  the 
mld-and  late  1 960's  when  Federal  categori- 
cal grant  pro)  rams  passed  the  400  mark. 
With  each  ne^i  category  and  subcategory,  a 
new  crop  of  ipeclallsta  and  subspeclallsts 
was  spawned  ^o  administer  and  propagan- 
dize and  few,  Ifl  any,  counterbalancing  efforts 
were  made  to  ajtrengthen  the  position  of  the 
department  secretaries,  the  governors,  or 
mayors. 

Functional  specialists  In  each  aided  field 
typically  consult  with  one  another  In  the 
formulation  o|  regulations  for  the  aided 
program.  Similar  consultations  produce 
draft  amendments  to  enabling  legislation 
and  dtftft  bills  for  completely  new  programs. 
The  bypassing  if  general  political  leadership 
Is  not  so  marlied  at  the  Federal  level  be- 
cause plans  of  I  the  specialists  must  receive 
the  approval  if  Cabinet  ofBcers  and  the 
Budget  Burea^  before  transmittal  to  the 
Congress.  In  State  and  local  government  the 
story  Is  dlffereit — with  political  executives 
being  told  that  ja  grant  Is  available  if  match- 
ing money  can  te  raised  and  the  accompany- 
ing package  of  regulations  adopted.  The 
lure  of  "60  cant  dollars"  Is  usually  im- 
possible to  resist. 

A  MULTI-FACETED  PROGRAM  WITH  A  SINGLE 
PURPOSE 

These  then  Are  five  major  factors  that 
have  generated  an  Incredible  and  seemingly 
Insoluble  array  of  difficulties  for  local  gov- 
ernments generally  and  especially  for  those 
In  urban  areas,  rrhese  factors,  however,  also 
reveal  the  overajll  Institutional  agony  of  our 
entire  Intergovernmental  system.  Moreover, 
they  serve  as  %  stark  reminder  that  even 
In  this  age  of  ,  lunar  exploration  we  have 
yet  to  enshrlnej  the  precepts  of  Jefferson's 
Declaration  of  Itdependence  within  the  firm 
foundations  and  practices  of  Madison's  con- 
stitutional ordei-.  Prom  a  historical,  socio- 
logical, polltlcall  and  certainly  a  legal  van- 
tagepolnt,  the  duagmire  of  our  cities  is  the 
major  problem]  of  the  hour  and  each  of 
these  dlsclplin^  has  Its  contribution  to 
offer. 

Let  us  focus  then  on  the  governmental 
and  specifically  I  the  intergovernmental  as- 
pects of  the  prtDblem.  Over  the  past  nine 
years,  the  Advliory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental RJBlatlons  has  grappled  with 
these  and  manj  other  tension-ridden  top- 
effective  Pederal-State-lo- 
a  bipartisan  Commission, 
lembers  from  the  publlc-at- 
els  of  government,  It  Is  ac- 
l  body  representing  all  lev- 
els and  is  not  dominated  by  any  one  level  of 
government. 

In  its  several  probes  of  the  urban  crisis, 
the  Commission  has  developed  an  inter- 
related programl  of  new  Intergovernmental 
Initiatives — In  afcort,  a  "Program  for  the 
Seventies."  Thla  program  involves  recom- 
mendations thai  seek  to  civilize  local  gov- 
ernment's Jurisdictional  Jungle;  to  restore 
fiscal  balance  m  our  federal  system;  to 
achieve  a  strong!  State  urban  commitment; 
to  curb  the  vert^al  "functional  autocracies": 
and  to  achieve  explicit  overall  national  and 
State  urbanlzatl(|n  policies. 


Ics  that   impedfl 
cal   relations,   ht 
composed  of  26 
large  and  all  lev 
tually  a  nations 


1.  racing  up  to  fragmentation 
Only  the  States  have  the  power  to  ra- 
tionalize and  to  render  less  harmful  the 
complex  array  of  overlapping  governments 
found  at  the  local  level.  To  discharge  this 
Herculean  assignment,  a  wide  variety  of  State 
and  Federal  statutory  changes  will  be  neces- 
sary, along  the  following  major  lines: 

An  "Arsenal  of  Weapons"  in  Permissive 
Authority  Should  be  Provided  to  Local  Gov- 
ernments to  permit  them  to  cope  with  the 
spread  of  population  beyond  Jurisdictional 
boundaries.  Such  an  arsenal  should  Include 
authority  to  establish  metropolitan  area 
charter  commissions,  .regional  councils  of 
government  and  multi-purpose  areawlde 
functional  authorities;  to  annex  more  easily 
unincorporated  territory;  and  to  authorize 
counties  to  perform  urban  functions  and  to 
establish  subordinate  urban  and  rural  serv- 
ice and  taxing  areas. 

States  Should  Take  Direct  Action  and  Con- 
trol to  modernize  local  government,  such  as 
reducing  numbers  of  special  districts,  arbi- 
trating local  boundary  conflicts  and  regulat- 
ing new  incorporations.  State  or  regional 
agencies  should  be  empowered  to  order  the 
dissolution  or  consolidation  of  local  units  of 
urban  government  that  fall  to  meet  certain 
statutory  standards  of  economic,  geographic, 
and  political  viability.  Of  the  various  pro- 
posals relating  to  improving  the  structure 
and  pattern  of  urban  local  government,  none 
is  as  far-reaching  as  this,  and  none  spells 
out  more  clearly  the  State's  responsibility  for 
bringing  greater  order  to  the  chaotic  map  of 
metrojjolltan  America.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, after  all,  can  do  little  in  this  field. 
The  Fourteenth  Amendment  stretches  far 
but  It  seems  doubtful  that  It  extends  quite 
this  far. 

Federal  Incentives  for  local  government 
modernization  in  the  form  of  requirements 
for  regional  or  metropolltanwlde  review  of 
applications  from  Individual  local  govern- 
ments for  Federal  grants  and  bonus  per- 
centages In  Federal  matching  where  projects 
are  tailored  to  a  regional  rather  than  a 
strictly  local  need. 

2.  Building  fiscal  balance  in  the  American 
Federal  system 
Turning  to  the  matter  of  money,  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  a  massive  rearrangement 
In  the  scale  of  fiscal  resources  available  to 
the  three  levels  of  government  Is  absolutely 
essential  If  the  federal  system  Is  to  remain 
viable.  A  strong  partnership,  alter  all,  re- 
quires each  of  the  partners  to  be  strong, 
and  this  condition  cannot  be  met  if  one 
partner  has  the  bulk  of  the  resources  and 
the  other  two  have  the  bulk  of  exp>endltures 
to  meet.  The  realignment  proposed  by  the 
Commission  has  four  key  elements: 

Sharing  of  a  percentage  of  the  Federal  per- 
sonal income  tax  base  with  States  and  major 
localities  (at  a  current  scale  of  95  billion 
annually)  and  with  distribution  according 
to  population  and  tax  effort.  This  would 
"federalize  the  Federal  Income  tax,"  and  Is 
basically  reflected  In  Title  I  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Revenue  Act  (S.  2483 — 91st 
Congress ) . 

Assumption  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
all  costs  of  public  welfare  and  medicaid  ($6 
billion  In  additional  Federal  costs).  Welfare 
has  become  so  Interstate  in  nature  and  so 
dominated  by  Federal  policy  that  only  com- 
plete Federal  financing  makes  sense. 

Assumption  by  State  governments  of  sub- 
stantially all  local  costs  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  This  would  help  assure 
equality  of  educational  opportunity,  would 
release  the  local  property  tax  for  use  In  meet- 
ing growing  noneducatlonal  costs,  would  halt 
much  of  the  existing  Interlocal  competition 
for  Industry  and  would  mitigate  exclusionary 
zoning  practices  directed  against  large,  low- 
income  families. 

Encouragement  of  a  high-quality,  high- 
yield  State  tax  system  through  a  Federal  in- 
come tax  credit  for  State  income  taxes  paid 


(at  a  current  Federal  cost  of  $4-6  billion 
annually).  This  would  provide  a  strong  in- 
centive for  more  Intensive  use  of  the  Income 
tax  by  State  governments  and  for  a  better 
Integrated  State-local  tax  system  resting 
upon  a  strong  Income  tax,  a  strong  sales  tax 
and  an  equitable  and  productive  local 
property  tax. 

The  cost  In  Federal  revenues  for  restoring 
fiscal  balance  to  the  federal  system  would 
approximate  $15-20  billion  at  current  levels 
of  expenditure.  Federal  categorical  grants 
have  risen  by  this  amount  over  the  pa.st 
eight  years.  The  Commission's  proposals 
favor  a  restoration  of  balance  and  restoring 
a  strong  Federal-State-local  partnership  over 
a  further  wllly-nllly  massive  growth  In  in- 
creasingly narrow  categorical  grants  which 
already  have  become  so  dense  a  Jungle  that 
only  the  most  sophisticated  "grantsman"  in 
State  and  local  government  can  enter  with 
any  confidence.  All  this  Is  not  to  say  that 
revamped  categorical  grants  have  no  place  in 
the  system.  They  do,  and  our  strong  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1968  (P.L.  90-577)  as  well  as  the  pro- 
posed ICA  of  1969  (H.R.  7366)  underscore 
this  belief. 

3.  More  State  muscle  for  solving  metropolitan 
problems 
A  major  part  of  the  Commission's  concern 
since  Its  establishment  In  1959  has  been  to 
urge  an  awakening  by  the  States  of  their  In- 
escapable responsibilities  for  urban  affairs. 
an  awakening  by  the  Federal  Establishment 
to  the  fact  that  the  country  simply  cannot 
be  run  from  Washington,  and  recognition  of 
the  Inescapable  necessity  of  Increased  re- 
liance upon  those  States  ready  to  move  ahead 
on  the  urban  front. 

Specifically,  we  have  sought  Establishment 
of  State  Departments  of  Urban  or  Commu- 
nity Affairs.  Only  by  first  providing  adminis- 
tratively for  a  continuing  concern  and  ac- 
tivity regarding  urban  affairs  can  the  State 
government  hope  to  manage  a  large-scale 
Involvement  In  the  problems  of  Its  cities. 
Such  departments  can  also  provide  a  focus 
of  technical  assistance  to  smaller  municipal- 
ities and  counties  within  the  State.  Some  20 
States  now  have  established  such  an  adminis- 
trative unit. 

We  have  sought  State  Financial  Under- 
writing of  Urban  Functions.  The  States  must 
begin  to  pay  part  of  the  bill  for  urban  re- 
development, housing  code  enforcement, 
mass  transit,  and  other  major  urban  func- 
tions Just  as  they  have  been  paying  for  years 
a  part  of  the  bill  for  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations,  county  agents,  and  rural 
roads.  This,  of  course,  requires  a  politically 
painful  realignment  of  expenditure  priorities 
within  the  State,  but  until  It  Is  done,  "one 
man-one  vote"  Is  an  empty  phrase,  and  the 
chances  for  a  strong  State  role  in  the  federal 
system  diminish. 

— We  have  called  for  Channeling  of  Fed- 
eral Urban  Grants  Through  the  States  un- 
der certain  circumstances.  The  Congress  and 
the  Federal  executive  branch  must  become 
selective  In  laying  down  patterns  of  Inter- 
governmental relations  surrounding  Federal 
grants  and  must  stop  treating  States  like 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  California  in 
an  Identical  fashion  with  Alabama.  New 
Hampshire,  and  Wyoming.  The  Commission 
has  proposed  that  Federal  funds  for  urban 
purposes  flow  through  the  State  where,  and 
only  where,  two  basic  conditions  are  met: 
the  provision  of  adequate  admlnls  rative 
machinery  and  the  provision  from  State  gen- 
eral revenues  of  at  least  half  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  required  funds.  If  the  State 
chooses  not  to  meet  these  two  conditions,  a 
Federal-local  relationship  should  obtain  with 
respect  to  the  particular  program.  If  It 
chooses  affirmatively,  then  the  existing  Fed- 
eral-local relationship  would  be  changed  to 
a  Federal-State  relationship. 

— We  have  sought  Revitalization  of  State 
Legislatures.  In  order  for  States  to  take  time- 


ly and  effective  action  on  urban  problems, 
highly  important,  complex,  and  conUoversial 
legislation  must  be  enacted  and  oonUnually 
amended.  Yet  relatively  few  legislatures  are 
equipped  constltutlonaUy  or  administrative- 
ly to  do  this,  although  progress  in  the  past 
few  years  has  been  considerable.  The  Com- 
mission's proposals  (paralleling  those  of  sev- 
eral other  organizations)  call  for  annual  ses- 
sions, year-round  professional  staffing  and 
adequate  facilities  and  compensation.  Strong 
legislatures  are  an  absolute  prerequisite  for 
strong  State  government  and  strong  States 
are  essential  if  the  nation  Itself  Is  to  be 
strong. 

More  than  a  half  a  century  ago,  a  great 
constitutional  lawyer,  Ellhu  Boot  declared: 

"I  submit  to  your  Judgment,  and  I  desire 
to  press  upon  you  with  all  the  earnestness 
I  possess,  that  there  Is  but  one  way  In  which 
the  States  of  the  Union  can  maintain  their 
power  and  authority  under  the  conditions 
which  are  now  before  us,  and  that  way  Is  by 
an  awakening  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  a 
realization  of  their  own  duties  to  the  coun- 
try at  large.  Under  the  conditions  which  now 
exist,  no  State  can  live  unto  Itself  alone  and 
regulate  Its  affairs  with  sole  reference  to  Its 
own  treasury.  Its  own  convenience.  Its  own 
special  Interest."* 

The  Advisory  Commission,  In  Its  various 
proposals  relating  to  strengthening  the 
States,  has  simply  been  applying  this  Root 
doctrine  In  a  later  period. 

4.  Political  and  functional  autocracies:  Seed- 
bed of  a  new  federalism? 

A  common  theme  associated  with  many  of 
the  Commission  proposals  is  a  move  away 
from  categorical  programs  and  functional, 
and  special  purpose  governmental  Institu- 
tions toward  stronger  general  purpose  gov- 
ernment and  political  executives  and  legisla- 
tors at  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels.  This 
theme  is  cliaracterlzed  by  recommendations 
for  revenue  sharing  and  grant  consolidation 
at  the  Federal  level;  shortening  the  ballot  and 
strengthening  the  budget  and  planning  proc- 
esses at  the  State  level;  and  curbing  and  con- 
solidating special  purpose  districts  and  au- 
thorities at  the  local  levels.  It  Is  also  marked 
by  proposals  for  a  reorganization  authority 
for  the  Governor,  local  planning  staffs  re- 
sponsible directly  to  political  governing 
bodies  Instead  of  Independent  commissions, 
and  channeling  of  State  aid  funds  In  such  a 
way  as  not  to  prop  up  or  p>erpetuate  small 
special  purpose  units  of  government. 

The  overall  theme  of  strong  leg:lslatlve 
branches  also  relates  to  this  attack  on  the 
New  Feudalists.  The  call  for  periodic  Con- 
gressional review  of  grants-in-aid.  Increased 
capability  of  State  legislatures  In  the  fields 
of  legislative  oversight  and  State  planning — 
while  directed  primarily  to  other  objectives — 
are  also  geared  to  ensuring  that  functional 
specialists  discharge  their  responsibilities  in 
a  govemmentwlde  and  agencywlde  context. 

All  of  these  steps  and  more  are  necessary 
if  top  policymakers  at  all  levels — the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  the  Governor  and  the 
legislature,  the  mayor  and  the  council — are 
to  be  strengthened  In  a  fashion  that  will  per- 
mit them  to  withstand  the  mounting,  paro- 
chial pressures  that  swirl  around  them.  Top 
policymakers  at  all  levels  must  be  empowered 
to  plan,  pass.  Implement,  and  fimd  the  vital 
programs  that  this  and  future  generations  of 
Americans  demand.  Effective  Intergovern- 
mental management  Innovations  are  crucial 
to  both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
and  efforts  to  strengthen  them  on  an  Inter- 
branch,  Interagency,  and  Interlevel  basts 
should  and  must  be  examined,  debated,  and 
where  meritorious  enacted  and  executed. 


*  Ellhu  Root,  address  delivered  December  12, 
1906,  before  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  New 
York. 


S.  Hammering  out  national  and  state 
■  urbanization  policies 
Increasingly  apparent  to  political  leader- 
ship and  the  business  community  Is  the  nec- 
essity for  some  conscious  public  p>ollcles  with- 
in which  can  be  accommodated  the  tremen- 
dous scale  of  urbanization  and  redevelopment 
bound  to  occur  in  the  final  third  of  this  cen- 
tury. To  leave  this  pattern  to  chance — to 
competitive  and  contradicting  policies  of 
thousands  of  local  governments — is  to  Invite 
economic  and  social  chaos.  The  Advisory 
Commission  has  proposed  a  large  variety  of 
individual  measures  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  begin  to  fill  this  vacuum.  They  can 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

Formulation  of  a  National  Urbanization 
Policy.  Institutional  responsibility  would  be 
vested  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  an  annual  urbanization  report 
from  the  President  to  the  Congress  and  the 
people.  At  a  minimum,  such  a  policy  would 
assure  that  individual  Federal  programs  did 
not  operate  converse  to  national  goals.  Some 
possible  new  components  lor  such  a  policy 
are  suggested  including:  Financial  Incentives 
for  industrial  location  In  large  city  poverty 
areas  and  rural  growth  centers;  migration 
allowances  to  facilitate  population  movement 
from  labor  surplus  to  labor  shortage  areas; 
preference  In  the  award  of  Federal  contracts 
to  areas  to  which  It  is  desired  to  attract  pop- 
ulation and  similar  preferences  in  the  loca- 
Uon  of  public  buildings  and  other  facilities; 
expansion  of  governmental  assistance  for 
family  planning  information  to  low  income 
families;  and  Initiation  of  new  types  of  Fed- 
eral support,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
large  scale  urban  development  and  to  the 
creation  of  new  communities. 

Formulation  of  an  Urbanization  Policy  by 
Each  Industrial  State.  State  urbanization  pol- 
icies would  be  expected  to  Include  compo- 
nents comparable  to  those  suggested  for  a 
national  policy  with  the  critical  addition  of 
a  State  land  development  agency  empowered 
to  acquire,  hold,  site  develop  and  sell  off 
land  to  private  developers  for  use  In  accord- 
ance with  a  State's  urbanization  policy  and 
with  State,  regional,  and  local  land  use  plans. 
Federal  and  State  Action  for  Equitable  Re- 
location of  People  arid  Businesses  Displaced 
by  Governmental  Activity.  One  of  the  fuses 
leading  to  social  explosion  In  urban  ghettos 
has  been  the  ruthless  bulldozing  of  homes 
and  small  businesses  for  highway,  urban  re- 
newal and  other  public  works  projects  with- 
out adequate  provision  for  relocation.  Fed- 
eral and  State  legislation  Is  needed  to  assure 
the  availability  of  standard  housing,  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  demolition  and  to  provide 
adequate  fincoiclal  assistance  and  advisory 
services  to  those  being  relocated. 

Increased  State  Rule  in  Building  Regula- 
tion. The  States  must  begin  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos  In  building  codes  through  such 
means  as  State  model  codes  available  for 
local  adoption  without  deviations,  by  licens- 
ing and  training  of  building  inspectors  and 
by  State  assumption  of  these  functions 
where  qualified  local  personnel  are  not  avail- 
able. 

Escalation  to  County  Level  of  Local  Zoning 
Authority.  Authority  to  zone  Is  quite  often 
a  major  incentive  to  governmental  fragmen- 
tation In  metropolitan  areas  and  use  of  this 
State  police  jjower  by  small  local  units  has 
often  resulted  in  widening  fiscal  and  social 
dlspsuritles  between  central  cities  and 
suburbs. 

CONCLUSION 

A  great  act  of  collective  affirmation  placed 
us  on  the  moon.  A  comparable  series  of  acts — 
of  even  greater  affirmation  and  Involving  far 
more  people  and  officials — will  be  necessary  If 
this  "Challenge  for  the  70's"  Is  to  be  sur- 
mounted. The  multi-faceted  agenda  for  the 
futvire  of  federalism — that  I  have  laid  before 
you— will  test  the  creativity,  the  credlblUty, 


and  the  courage  of  this  and  future  genera- 
tions of  American  policymakers. 

Whether  their  response  will  match  those 
Involed  In  the  Apollo  program  depends  in 
large  measure  on  whether  professions  anii 
associations  like  yours  make  this  national 
challenge  their  top  priority  problem.  To  put 
It  another  way,  let  us  Join : 

In  revising  radically  the  meandering  maps 
of  local  governmental  America; 

In  achieving  substantial  balance  In  otir 
Intergovernmental  fiscal  arrangements; 

In  converting  our  States  Into  genuine  com- 
monwealths; 

In  curbing  the  parochialism  of  program 
specialists,  pressure  groups,  and  special  pur- 
pose government  and  agencies;  and 

In  beginning  the  tough  task  of  devising 
relevant,  realistic,  and  farslghted  urban 
growth  policies. 

When  grappling  with  this  arduous  assign- 
ment, let  us  be  mindful  that  though  we  may 
never  have  been — nor  erer  will  be — a  "City 
upon  a  Hill."  vUuallsed  by  John  Wlnthrop 
"the  Eles"  of  succeeding  generations  of  Amer- 
icans certainly  will  focus  on  how  well  we 
face  this  urban  challenge.  Given  what  we 
know  now  of  the  spirit  of  the  next  genera- 
tion, there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  will  be  charitable  In  their  assess- 
ment. If  we  falter,  temporize,  or  stand  frozen 
In  fright. 

Indeed,  why  should  they?  If,  in  this  era,  we 
can  reach  the  moon,  why  can  we  not  reach 
agreement  on  at  least  a  minimum  program 
to  salvage  Urban  America?  Our  Individual 
and  collective  response  to  this  question  will — 
In  the  long  run — determine  whether  our  con- 
stitutional heritage  of  ordered  liberty,  bal- 
anced government,  and  a  geographic  division 
of  power  can  endure. 


INDIVroUAL    RIGHTS    AND    INTER- 
NATIONAL  LAW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  profound  developments  in  20th 
century  international  law  is  the  Increas- 
ing recognition  of  the  human  rights  of 
the  individual  in  International  law.  As 
the  world  has  grown  smaller  through  the 
development  of  rapid  means  of  trans- 
portation and  communication,  concern 
for  guaranteeing  human  rights  all  over 
the  world  has  grown.  The  recent  growth 
of  concern  for  human  rights  in  interna- 
tional law  can  be  traced  to  the  political 
developments  attending  the  end  of  World 
War  I. 

In  the  Allied  Powers'  treaty  of  peace 
with  Poland,  that  country  resolved  to 
protect  certain  racial,  religious,  and  lin- 
guistic minorities  within  its  boundaries. 
This  was  required  of  Poland  as  part  of 
the  Allies'  determination  to  advance 
friendly  relations  between  nations.  Mis- 
treatment of  minorities  by  a  rtate  might 
antagonize  its  neighbors  or  other  states, 
and  thus  provoke  unnecessary  wars.  The 
most  important  precedent  set  by  this 
treaty  was  that  it  recognized  the  obliga- 
tions imdertaken  by  Poland  to  protect  its 
minorities  were  "obligations  of  Interna- 
tional concern,"  not  simply  of  national 
concern. 

The  pattern  of  the  Polish  Convention 
was  followed  in  other  peace  treaties  for- 
mally concluding  the  First  World  War 
and  in  several  similar  declarations  and 
conventions.  The  responsibility  for  im- 
plementing the  minorities  treaties  was 
lodged  with  the  Coimcil  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 
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Following  W^rld  War  II  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  th«  United  Nations,  concern 
for  human  rights  became  even  greater. 
The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  became  the  cornerstone  for  the 
promotion  of  international  human  rights 
by  the  United  Nations.  The  importance 
of  this  declaration  has  been  considerable. 
In  the  peace  ti-eaty  with  Japan  signed 
in  1951  Japan  promised  to  strive  to  realize 
the  aims  of  the  Universal  Declaration. 
In  1954,  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  undertook 
to  govern  Trie^  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  tike  Universal  Declaration. 
More  than  30]  coim tries  have  adopted 
sections  of  the '  declaration  as  a  part  of 
their  constituti<>ns. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  can- 
not afford  to  st»nd  in  the  way  of  further 
progress  in  promoting  human  rights. 
Great  strides  have  already  been  made, 
but  new  guaranjtees  are  needed.  Ratifica- 
tion of  the  thfee  conventions  covering 
genocide,  forced  labor,  and  political 
rights  for  wom^n  will  represent  a  great 
advance.  The  UViited  States  camnot  allow 
itself  to  be  labeled  as  unconcerned  about 
human  rights.  We  can  seize  the  leader- 
ship in  .tills  are»  once  again  if  the  Senate 
acts  nqw.  Further  delay  is  simply  un- 
justified. 


THE    DAVID   1  LAWRENCE     COLUMN 
ON  VICE  IJRESIDENT  AGNEW 

Mr.  THURMQND.  Mr.  President,  the 
dean  of  Americiin  columnists,  Mr.  David 
Lawrence,  puljllshed  some  extremely 
Interesting  remarks  In  the  Evening  Star 
of  October  23,  1669,  about  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's right  to  f|-ee  speech.  Mr.  Lawrence 
writes: 


Some  of  the  I  so-called  "liberals"  may 
unwittingly  be  cijeatlng  the  Impression  that, 
while  their  kind  Df  dlseent  comes  under  the 
heading  of  "fre^  speech,"  the  outspoken 
remarks  of  Vice  IPresldent  Agnew  In  recent 
days  are  not  coitered  by  the  same  kind  of 
Constitutional   plvllege. 
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protesters  because  they  like  to  think  of 
themselves  as  part  of  the  self-appointed 
elite  which  he  is  criticizing.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  what  grown  men 
think  they  can  accomplish  by  aiding  and 
abetting  adolescent  rebellion. 

In  this  morning's  newspaper,  an  article 
says  that  the  Vice  President  refused  per- 
mission to  his  14-year-old  daughter  Kim 
to  participate  In  the  October  15  marches. 
The  Vice  President  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  she  got  over  her  displeasure  in  a  day 
or  so.  Thousands  of  other  adolescents 
would  have  gotten  over  their  displeasure 
in  a  day  or  so  if  their  parents  had  dis- 
played a  like  assertion  of  their  proper 
parental  authority.  Psychologists  tell  us 
that  many  rebellious  adolescents  are 
actually  rebelling  against  the  lack  of  firm 
authority  which  they  need  for  proper  de- 
velopment. I  commend  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  his  example,  and  I  would  hope 
that  more  parents  would  follow  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  adult  supporters  of 
the  youthful  protesters  are  in  the  same 
position  as  parents  who  abrogate  their 
proper  role.  How  can  our  youth  respect 
an  authority  which  shirks  its  duty?  When 
we  have  national  leaders  encouraging 
mindless  rebellion,  and  indeed  manipu- 
lating It  for  purely  political  purposes, 
without  regard  for  this  Nation's  welfare, 
then  we  can  have  no  reason  to  expect 
either  superficial  peace  in  the  Nation,  or 
the  enduring  law  and  order  which  Is  the 
free  and  voluntary  expression  of  the  hu- 
man heart. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's remarks  generated  such  an  emo- 
tional reaction  In  some  quarters  simply 
because  he  was  accurate  and  correct  In 
his  observations.  In  other  words,  he  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head.  Those  who  took  ex- 
ception to  them  were  strangely  offended 
and  left  revealed  by  his  candor  and 
perception. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  column  discusses  the 
double  standards  involved  with  great 
precision.  I  recommend  it  to  all  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  David  Lawrence  column  entitled 
"Agnew's  Right  to  Free  Speech,"  pub- 
lished In  the  Evening  Star  of  October  23, 
1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Agnew's  Right  to  Free  Speech 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Some  of  the  so-called  "liberals"  may  un- 
wittingly be  creating  the  Impression  that, 
while  their  kind  of  dissent  comes  under  the 
heading  of  "free  speech,"  the  outspoken  re- 
marks of  Vice  President  Agnew  in  recent  days 
are  not  covered  by  the  same  kind  of  con- 
stitutional privilege. 

One  Democratic  senator  now  says  that 
when  Mr.  Agnew,  in  a  speech  in  Mississippi, 
declared  that  school  ofiBclals  had  made  "a 
strong  case"  for  delaying  desegregation  in 
certain  districts,  this  was  an  "unwarranted, 
unethical  and  grossly  improper"  attempt  to 
Influence  the  Supreme  Court.  He  suggests 
that  the  vice  president  should  devote  his 
time  to  his  "only  constitutional  duty" — 
namely,  presiding  over  the  Senate. 

But  the  vice  president  of  the  United  States 
has  additional  duties.  He  has  the  task  of  un- 
derstudying the  President  and  training  him- 
self for  a  Job  that  fate  may  suddenly  require 
him  to  take  over. 

Spiro  Agnew  announced  immediately  after 
election  that  he  was  an  Independent-minded 
person    who    would    say    what    he    believes. 


whether  or  not  It  agreed  with  the  views  of 
the  President.  He  has  the  right,  of  course 
to  make  speeches,  and  surely  It  will  be  con- 
ceded at  least  that  he  can  talk  on  any  subject 
that  a  senator  can  tackle  in  a  public  speech 

Only  this  week.  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.,  d- 
N.C.,  declared  that  constitutional  govern- 
ment would  perish  In  the  United  States  if 
trends  set  by  the  Warren  Court  are  not  re- 
versed. He  prepared  a  detailed  criticism  of 
the  legal  course  set  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  made  a  public  address  about  it. 

The  vice  president,  as  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate  under  the  ConstltuUon,  would 
seem  to  be  permitted  the  same  rights  as  any 
member  of  the  upper  house.  Senators  have 
never  put  a  limit  on  the  topics  they  discuss 
In  public  speeches,  and  the  vice  president 
certainly  has  a  similar  privilege  to  delve  into 
any  subject,  however  controversial  it  may  be 

Agnew  made  a  speech,  for  Instance,  In  New 
Orleans  last  week  that  aroused  nationwide 
attention.  He  condemned  the  proponents  of 
the  Vietnam  "Moratorium"  and  said  that  the 
demonstrations  were  encouraged  by  "an  effete 
corps  of  Impudent  snobs  who  characterize 
themselves  as  intellectuals." 

The  vice  president,  speaking  at  a  fund- 
raising  dinner  for  the  Republican  party,  was 
endeavoring  to  defend  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration against  the  attacks  of  political 
opponents.  Agnew  said  that  today  "subtlety 
Is  lost  and  fine  distinctions  based  on  acute 
reasoning  are  carelessly  Ignored  In  a  head- 
long Jump  to  a  predetermined  conclusion  " 
He  added : 

"Thousands  of  well-motivated  young  peo- 
ple, conditioned  since  childhood  to  respond 
to  great  emotional  appeals,  saw  fit  to  demon- 
strate for  peace.  Most  did  not  stop  to  con- 
sider that  the  leaders  of  the  Moratorium  had 
billed  it  as  a  massive  public  outpouring  of 
sentiment  against  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

"Most  did  not  care  to  be  reminded  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Moratorium  refused  to  dis- 
associate themselves  from  the  objective 
enunciated  by  the  enemy  In  Hanoi." 

Agnew  Is  the  kind  of  man  who  doesn't 
mind  criticism.  But  he  also  doesn't  hesitate 
to  respond  as  he  pleases  to  those  who  make 
what  he  deems  fallacious  and  ill-founded  at- 
tacks on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

As  for  "putting  pressure"  on  the  Supreme 
Court  through  public  speeches,  many  sena- 
tors have  expressed  themselves  frankly 
about  the  departure  of  the  high  court  from 
the  proper  exercise  of  Judicial  authority. 
President  Nixon  himself  said  recently  there 
is  a  need  for  Justices  who  will  Interpret  the 
Constitution  strictly  and  not  assume  legis- 
lative functions. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In  the 
1930s  not  only  discussed  what  he  felt  were 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Supreme  Coiut  of 
that  period,  but  sought  from  Congress  the 
enactment  of  legislation  which  would  en- 
large the  court  from  nine  to  possibly  fifteen 
members  and  enable  him  to  pick  Justices 
whose  views  were  in  accord  with  his  own  and 
thus  attain  a  "liberal"  majority. 

It  hardly  seems  consistent  for  the  "lib- 
erals" today  to  deny  either  Vice  President 
Agnew  or  anybody  else  the  right  to  discuss 
public  Issues  on  which  the  Supreme  Court 
may  have  to  rule  or  the  right  to  make 
speeches  denouncing  protest  movements,  es- 
pecially those  which  have  the  effect  of  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  in  the  midst 
of  a  war. 


CYCLAMATES  AND  MONOSODIUM 
GLUTAMATE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  number  of  news  Items  pub- 
lished recently  relating  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration's  regulation  of  food 
additives,  particularly  the  cases  of  cycla- 


mates  and  monosodlum  glutamate  in 
baby  food.  During  hearings  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  this  past  summer,  extensive  testi- 
mony was  heard  about  the  FDA's  man 


SaccharUt,  the  only  remaining  nonnutri- 
tlve  sweetener  on  the  list  now  that  cyclamate 
has  been  removed  from  It;  monosodlum  glu- 
tamate, a  flavor-enhancer,  and  modified 
starch  and  common  salt,  which  are  used  In 

, baby  foods   are  high-prlorlty  Items  on  the 

agement  of  its  Generally  Regarded  As     second-look  roster. 

3a{e GRAS — food     additive     list     and         When  the  announcement  was  made  last 

about  the  uses  of  cyclamates  and  mono-     week   that  cyclamate  would  be  withdrawn 
r^rn.im  crliitAmfttp  ^ro'"   general   use.   Dr.   Herbert  L.   Ley.   Jr., 

sodium  giutamaie.  commissioner  of  Pood  and  Drugs,  noted  that 

After  the  testimony  had  been  taken  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  information  was  available 

I  expressed  considerable  concern  to  ine     ^^  saccharin,  although  it  has  been  in  wide 
FDA    Commissioner,    Dr.    Herbert    Ley,     use  for  about  50  years. 


sweeteners  have  been  under  development  In 
recent  years.  At  least  two  such  Items  have 
been  developed  from  citrus  frtUt  extracts,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  In  Chemical  and  Engi- 
neering News. 

One  of  these  was  developed  from  a  bitter 
substance  In  grapefruit.  Par  more  powerful, 
however.  Is  the  other  one  extracted  from  Se- 
ville oranges.  It  Is  said  to  be  2,400  times  as 
sweet  as  ordinary  table  sugar. 

The  article,  by  Howard  J.  Sanders,  a  senior 
editor  of  the  magazine,  said  more  than  a 
dozen  artificial  sweeteners  had  been  the  sub- 


_     _  Ject  of  active  research.  None  could  be  used  in 

that  the  question  of  using  monosodlum     ~Today.  winton  B.   Rankin,   deputy   com-     food  without  long  and  expensive  safety  test- 

glutamate  in  baby  food  should  be  further     missloner.  said  it  seemed  probable  that  some     ing  first. 

examined  as  quickly  as  possible  and  that     further  testing  would  be  needed  to  insure 

until  the  Question  was  resolved  that  the      that  saccharin  merits  its  present  clean  bill  of 

substan^  be  removed  from  baby  food     health.  This  win  not  be  determined,  how- 

sUDStance   DC   reiuuvcu  iiu  J  ^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^    experts   have   gone 

either  voluntarUy  by  the_  companies  or  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  scientific  literature  pertain- 
ing to  the  substance  to  see  what  testing 
has  been  done  already  and  what  gaps  in 
knowledge  may  exist. 

NEW    DIET    ADDITIONS 


He  said  that  monosodlum  glutamate  and 


at  the  request  of  the  FDA.  The  Com 
missloner  responded  that  the  question 
would  be  studied  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  but  that  no  immediate 

action  would  be  taken.  The  companies 

Bbbtuii    n\jK^y*   -^y  „„,„n.  j-Kio  tie  saia  xnai  monosoaium  Biuii»iiiai,c  auu 

also  responded  that  they  would  await  tne     ^^^^  g^arch  were  more  recent  additions 
'    "       "       '  to   the   American   diet   and   It   was   possible 

that  all  the  necessary  testing  had  already 
been  done  on  them.  Again,  the  drug  agency 
staff  win  search  the  literature  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  this  is  true. 

Modified  starch  Is  ordinary  starch  that  has 
been  altered  chemically  to  modify  such  prop- 
erties as  Its  thickening  or  Jelling  character- 
istics. It  Is  used  In  prepared  foods  for  adults 
as  well  as  In  baby  food,  but  the  P.D_A.  Is 
particularly  concerned  over  Its  safety  In  the 
latter  use. 

Mr.  Rankin  said  some  of  a  baby's  organs 
were  not  entirely  developed  and  could  be 
affected  differently  from  those  of  an  adult. 
Furthermore,  giving  any  food  item  to  a 
baby  raises  the  possibility  that  It  will  be  used 
throughout  his  entire  lifetime.  Such  poten- 
tial long-term  use  raised  safety  Issues  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  shorter-term  adult  use. 
Opponents  of  the  use  of  salt  in  baby  food 
have  argued  that  babies  cannot  taste  the  salt 
and  that  It  Is  put  In  the  product  to  make 
the  food  taste  better  to  the  mother.  Some 
nutritionists  believe  that  Americans  use 
more  salt  than  Is  good  for  their  health  and 
that  starting  to  consume  It  In  babyhood  sim- 
ply makes  the  situation  worse. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  some  con- 
troversy over  the  safety  of  monosodlum  glu- 
tamate. It  Is  used  widely  In  oriental  foods 
and  has  been  linked  to  the  so-called  Chi- 
nese restavirant  syndrome — burning  sensa- 
tions, a  tightness  in  the  head,  occasional 
headaches  and  chest  pain  experienced  some- 
times by  some  persons  who  eat  in  Chinese 
restaurants. 

Altogether  there  are  several  hundred  Items 
on  the  FJD.A.'s  lists  of  substances  generally 
recognized  as  safe  for  their  intended  use. 
These  range  from  aluminum  calcium  silicate, 
used  as  an  antlcaklng  agent  In  table  salt,  to 
caffeine  and  ordinary  sodium  bicarbonate. 

NT7MBCK   IS    NOT   KNOWN 

The  drug  agency  Is  uncertain  how  many  of 


findings  of  the  Academy. 

During  the  last  several  weeks,  however, 
the  situation  changed.  First,  there  was 
Secretary  Finch's  action  to  remove  cy- 
clamates from  the  GRAS  list.  Then  there 
was  extensive  coverage — by  the  major 
television  networks  and  some  of  our  lead- 
ing dally  papers — of  the  question  of 
monosodlum  glutamate  in  baby  food. 
This  resulted,  last  Friday,  in  an  an- 
nouncement by  the  FDA  and  the  major 
baby  food  companies  that  they  were  re- 
moving monosodlum  glutamate  from 
their  products  until  tests  on  its  safety 
were  completed.  I  applaud  that  action  by 
the  FDA  and  the  companies.  I  only  ■wish 
it  had  come  sooner.  I  also  applaud  the 
television  and  press  people  for  the  public 
service  they  rendered. 

I  hope  that  these  actions  in  regard  to 
cyclamates  and  monosodlum  glutamate 
and  the  GRAS  list  In  general,  mark  the 
opening  of  a  whole  new  approach  to  the 
issue  of  food  additives.  From  now  on,  I 
hope  that  the  FDA  vnll  follow  a  policy 
of  approving  additives  for  use  only  after 
they  have  been  tested  and  proved  safe. 
This  is  a  matter  of  great  Importance  af- 
fecting the  health  and  well-being  of  all 
Americans.  It  is  a  matter  to  which  the 
select  committee  will  continue  to  give  at- 
tention and  on  which  I  feel  certain  that 
it  will  make  some  important  recom- 
mendations. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record,  along  with  the 
news  article,  a  statement  I  made  on  the 
GRAS  list  last  Friday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PDA  To  Restudt  Four  Substances — Sac- 
charin. Salt.  MSG  and  Starch  To  Be 
E.xamined 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.) 
Washington,  October  22. — The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  Is  restudying  saccharin, 
monosodlum  glutamate  and  two  components 
of  baby  food  In  the  aftermath  of  the  decision 
to  halt  general  use  of  the  cyclamates,  widely 
used  artificial  sweeteners. 

The  drug  agency  has  asked  Its  experts  to 
go  through  the  entire  list  of  food  additives 
that  are  generally  regarded  as  safe  and  re- 
port, as  soon  as  possible,  whether  further 
testing  win  be  needed  on  any  of  them. 


♦the  Items  will  have  to  undergo  further  test 
"ing.  Mr.  Rankin  said  he  expects  that  the 
number  will  be  smaU.  Not  until  the  newly 
started  literature  search  has  produced  some 
results  will  It  be  known  what  kind  of  tests 
will  be  required  or  who  will  do  them. 

One  standard  procedure  Is  to  feed  the  sub- 
stance being  tested  to  at  least  two  species  of 
laboratory  animals  during  the  animals'  nor- 
mal lifespan  and  compare  their  health  and 
growth  with  animals  fed  the  same  diets 
minus  the  key  Item. 

What  does  seem  clear,  however.  Is  that  any 
new  nonnutrltlve  sweetener  that  becomes  a 
candidate  to  replace  the  cyclamates  will  have 
to  undergo  thorough  and  extensive  testing 
before   it   goes    Into   use.   Several   artificial 


Doses  of  Monosodium  Glutamate  Pound  To 

Affect  Brains  or  Mice 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck.  Jr.) 

Washington.  October  23 — A  scientist  In  St 

Louis  said  today  that  he  had  fed  Infant  mice 

monosodium  glutamate  in  amounts  greater 

than  those  in  baby  food  and  had  produced 

brain  damage  in  the  jxirtlons  of  the  mice's 

brains  regulating  appetite. 

Monosodlum  glutamate  is  a  food  enhancer 
The  area  in  the  rodents'  brains  that  was 
affected,  according  to  the  scientist,  was  the 
hypothalamus.  Among  other  things,  the 
hypothalamus  has  the  function  of  controlling 
the  desire  for  food  and  water. 

Dr.  John  W.  Olney.  assistant  professor  of 
psychiatry  at  the  Washington  University 
School  of  Medicine,  said  this  new  evidence, 
added  to  research  he  has  done  previously,  had 
convinced  him  that  the  widely  used  sub- 
stance should  be  removed  from  baby  food. 
The  same  view  was  expressed  independently 
today  by  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  Internationally 
known  nutritionist. 

However,  two  executives  of  companies  that 
manufacture  baby  food  entered  demurrers. 

The  first.  Imrl  J.  Hutchlngs.  general  man- 
ager for  research  of  J.  H.  Heinz  Company,  said 
he  doubted  that  Dr.  Olney's  research  was  ap- 
plicable to  man. 

Daniel  F.  Gerber.  chief  executive  officer  of 
Gerber  Products  Company,  also  expressed 
doubt  that  monosodlum  glutamate  had  any 
potential  harm  for  human  beings. 

Dr.  Mayer  is  director  of  the  first  White 
House  Conference  on  I\>od.  Nutrition  and 
Health.  It  will  be  held  here  in  December. 

Asked  about  monosodlum  glutamate  at  a 
luncheon  today  at  the  Women's  National 
Press  Club,  he  said  that  there  had  not  been 
any  evidence  that  the  flavor  enhancer,  usually 
called  MSG.  had  any  dangerous  effects  on 
man.  High  concentrations  of  it  do  have  effects 
on  baby  animals,  he  said,  causing  damage  to 
the  part  of  the  brain  called  the  hypothalamus. 
Among  other  functions  this  regulates  food 
and  water  Intake. 

The  scientist,  a  professor  of  nutrition  at 
Harvard,  said  he  would  favor  taking  the  sub- 
stance out  of  baby  food  if  there  was  the 
"slightest  presumption  of  guilt,"  even  though 
unproven.  In  answer  to  a  question,  he  said 
bluntly:  "I  would  take  the  damn  stuff  out  of 
baby  food." 

During  a  telephone  interview,  Dr.  Olney 
said  he  had  tube-fed  mice  an  amount  of 
sodium  glutamate  about  five  times  as  great 
as  that  found  in  a  4'i  ounce  battle  of  baby 
food  and  he  found  brain  damage  in  seven 
of  nine  animals. 

At  higher  dosages  he  got  substantially 
higher  percentages  of  brain  damage. 

CELLS     are     killed 

Specifically,  he  said,  cells  were  killed  in  the 
hypothalamus.  If  this  kind  of  damage  oc- 
curred in  a  human  infant,  he  said,  it  might 
pass  unnoticed,  but  later  the  individual 
might  have  obesity  problems  or  impaired 
fertility. 

Dr.  Olney  said  he  had  been  attracted  to  re- 
search in  this  area  by  the  observation  that 
infant  animals  Injected  with  MSO  often  be- 
come obese  later  in  life.  Last  spring  he  re- 
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ported  that  liij4ctloiu  of  the  substance  un- 
der the  skin  o^  baby  mice  produced  brain 
damage.  Testimony  on  this  point  was  pre- 
sented to  the  ilenate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

A  logical  step  was  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  same  effect  could  be  produced  in  a  pri- 
mate, because  tl  ese  animals  are  far  closer  to 
man,  geneticall]  ,  than  are  mice.  Dr.  Olney 
a-.;d  a  co-workei .  Lawrence  G.  Sharpe,  pub- 
lished a  report  conflrming  that  this  can  be 
done,  in  the  current  Itsue  of  Science,  week- 
ly Journal  of  tlie  American  Association  for 
the  Advancemer  t  of  Science. 

Damage  to  n«rve  cells  in  the  hypothala- 
mus of  an  Infaiit  rhesus  monkey  were  pro- 
duced after  on  Injection  of  a  relatively  heavy 
dose  of  MSG,  the  report  said. 

The  details  o '  the  production  of  similar 
lesions  by  the  f(  eding  of  Infant  animals  has 
not  yet  been  pu  illshed  although  it  has  been 
submitted  to  a  Klentlflc  Journal.  Dr  Oiney 
said  the  researclt  had  already  been  reviewed 
hy  a  pathologist!  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 

Today  this  was  confirmed  by  the  patholo- 
gist, Dr.  Howard  Richardson  of  the  P.D.A.  Bu- 
reau of  Science.  He  said  the  evidence  he  was 
■hown  clearly  showed  brain  damage. 

Dr.  Richardson  said  the  fact  that  the  ef- 
fect was  attrlbul  ed  to  a  single  feeding  of  the 
■ubstance  was  sarticularly  interesting  be- 
cause It  showed  that  "a  single  insult"  to  the 
Infant  *Biilmal  b  >dy  from  the  chemical  could 
ptoduc*"fetich  a  r  ssult. 

Dr.  Olney  sai4  the  10-day-old  mice  were 
tube  fed  because  they  had  not  yet  been 
weaned.  He  said  their  development  age  Is 
about  that  of  a  three-month -old  human  in- 
fant. The  dose  if  MSG  with  which  he  pro- 
duced nerve  cell  death  in  seven  of  nine  of 
the  baby  anlmale  was  one  half  gram  per  one 
kilogram  of  botfy  weight.  This  is  a  small 
amount  that  belsald  Is  about  five  times  the 
amount  of  monosodium  glutamate  to  be 
expected  In  a  4f  2  ounce  Jar  of  some  baby 
foods. 

This  afternoo: 
familiar  In  genei 
but  did  not  co 
man. 

He  said  infan 
food  that  cont; 
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Mr.  Hutchlngs  said  he  was 
il  with  Dr.  Olney's  research, 
slder  It  at  all  applicable  to 


were  not  likely  to  get  baby 
ed  MSG  before  the  age  of 
five  months  because  the  substance  Is  used 
primarily  In  vegetable  and  meat  mixture.  At 
that  age,  he  said,  the  human  brain  is  far 
more  developed  and  thus,  presumably  is  less 
likely  to  be  hammed. 

Furthermore,  ^ven  at  that  age.  he  said,  the 
amount  of  MSOia  baby  would  eat  would  be 
extremely  small] in  relation  to  the  amounts 
the  animals  receljved. 

Mr.  Oerber  alio  expressed  doubt  that  the 
substance  had  ^y  potential  for  harm  to 
human  beings 

"We  want  to  find  out  the  truth  whether 
it  is  harmfiil  oi  not,"  he  said.  "If  wc  find 
that  it  Is  harmfi  1  we  certainly  will  eliminate 
It.  We  don't  feel,  at  the  levels  we  are  now 
using,  that  ther^  is  any  indication  that  it  is 
harmful." 

Mr.  Gerber  sajld  he  thought  Industry  in 
general  would  atop  using  the  substance  if 
there  was  any  valid  evidence  that  it  Is 
harmful. 

(From  the  New  [York  Times,  Oct.  25.  1969] 

Makers  of  B  lBy  Foods  Curtail  Use  of 

MoNos  ODIUM  Glutamate 


po  jula 


(By 

The   makers 
Beechnut   baby 
that  they  would 
glutamate,   a 
into  their   prodiicts 
of  the  chemical's 

The  safety  of 
called  to  questlojn 
Raskin,  deputy 
Drug  Admlnlstrajtlon 


^andra  Blakeslee) 

Gerber.   H.   J.   Heinz   and 

roods   announced    yesterday 

no  longer  put  monosodlum 
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kin announced  the  agency's  Intention  to  re- 
view at  least  four  food  additives,  monosodlum 
glutamate  among  them,  that  have  been 
widely  regarded  as  what  are  known  as  GRAB 
food  additives — "Generally  Recognized  As 
Safe." 

It  may  be  that  monosodlum  glutamate  is 
not  so  safe  after  all,  Mr.  Raskin  said.  A  St. 
Louis  researcher  has  found  that  large  doses 
of  the  substance  fed  to  infant  mice  causes 
damage  to  that  p&rt  of  the  rodent's  brain 
that  controls  appetite. 

In  announcing  their  moratorium  on  the 
use  of  monosodlum  glutamate,  the  three 
largest  producers  of  baby  food  In  the  United 
States  were  all  critical  of  recent  publicity 
about  the  substance.  They  said  that  the  pub- 
lic had  been  unnecessarily  alarmed  and  con- 
fused by  the  "unconfirmed  body  of  evidence" 
against  the  chemical's  use. 

The  Heinz  Company,  for  example,  said  it 
planned  to  discontinue  ihe  use  of  monoso- 
diuito  glutamate  in  current  packs  "in  full 
confidence  that  industry  practice  will  be 
vindicated  by  scientific  findings  of  a  more 
valid  order  than  those  that  have  been  used 
to  promote  the  current  controversy." 

The  study  implicating  monosodlum  gluta- 
mate and  brain  damage  In  mice  was  carried 
out  by  Dr.  John  W.  Olney.  an  tisslstant  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  at  the  Washington  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine. 

A  further  criticism  of  the  chemical  was 
voiced  yesterday  by  Senator  George  S.  Mc- 
Govern.  who  heads  the  Senate's  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

"MSG  does  not  serve  any  nutritional  pur- 
poses in  baby  food,"  the  Senator  said,  "and 
there  Is  no  need  to  take  any  risk  with  a 
child's  health  until  It  has  been  proven  safe." 

It  Is  generally  recognized  that  mono- 
sodlum glutamate  Is  added  to  baby  food  to 
make  it  more  palatable  to  the  mother. 

Senator  McGovern  also  criticized  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  for  taking  a 
"timid"  approach  to  the  question  of  the 
safety  of  food  additives. 

"Food  additives  are  permitted  for  use 
without  advance  proof  of  safety  and  manu- 
facturers are  allowed  to  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  they  have  to  prove  products 
are  safe  befwe  selling  them,"  he  said. 

"What  we  really  need,"  the  Senator  said, 
"Is  to  change  the  name  of  the  GRAS  list  to 
the  PAS  list  Instead — Proven  As  Safe." 

SIX   HUNDRED  EIGHTY   INGREDIENTS  ON   LIST 

There  are  currently  680  food  ingredients. 
Including  monosodlum  glutamate.  on  the 
GRAS  list.  That  is,  they  are  considered  safe 
enough  by  the  P.D.A.  to  be  used  by  food 
manufacturers  In  any  desired  amount.  Other 
GRAS  additives  are  salt,  pepper,  cinnamon, 
cloves  and  a  wide  range  of  spices  and  organic 
chemicals. 

Another  2,000  food  additives  are  liberally 
used  in  food  production  but  must  meet 
Government  regulations  and  minimum 
standards  after  a  long  testing  procedure. 

Monosodlum  glutamate  was  put  on  the 
GRAS  list  nine  years  ago  when  the  P.D.A. 
revised  its  system  of  reviewing  food  addi- 
tives. Experts  reviewing  the  list  of  GRAS 
additives  at  that  time  believed  the  chemical 
to  be  a  harmless  substance  that  had  proved 
itself  to  be  safe  after  thousands  of  years  of 
use  by  cooks  throughout  the  world. 

No  one  knows  when  monosodlum  gluta- 
mate was  first  found  to  enliven  the  taste  of 
foods — especially  meat  and  vegetables — al- 
though the  Chinese  have  cooked  with  it 
since  antiquity. 

FOUND    IN    seaweed 

Then,  in  1906.  Dr.  Kikunae  Ikeda  of  Tokyo 
University  recognized  that  a  chemical  he 
had  Isolated  from  a  certain  type  of  seaweed — 
monosodlum  glutamate — was  the  active 
agent  that  enhanced  food  Savors.  The  Japa- 
nese had  been  crushing  the  seaweed  for 
centuries  to  obtain  the  flavor  enhancer. 


After  Dr.  Ikeda  made  his  discovery,  scien- 
tists began  to  look  for  ways  to  extract  the 
substance  from  natural  foods,  generally 
found  in  those  rich  in  carbohydrates,  and 
purify  it  for  later  addition  to  foods. 

A  process  of  extraction  was  used  for  many 
years  and  then  replaced  by  a  fermentation 
proce«8,  which  is  how  most  of  the  mono- 
sodium  glutamate  is  manufactured  in  the 
United   States   today. 

American  housewives  and  food  manufac- 
turers purchased  approximately  43  million 
pounds  of  monosodlum  glutamate  last  year. 
which  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  world 
consumption  of  180  million  pounds.  The 
average  American  ate  less  than  the  two 
ounces  of  the  chemical  last  year,  which  Is 
one-fourth  the  amount  consumed  In  a  year 
by  most  Asians. 

Monosodlum  glutamate,  which  Is  a  nat- 
urally occurring  chemical  substance  that  a 
chemist  also  calls  a  sodium  salt  of  an  amino 
acid,  has  baffled  scientists  trying  to  figure  out 
precisely  how  It  works  to  enhance  food  flavor. 
What  they  know  is  that  when  it  is  added  to 
food,  food  tastes  better. 

According  to  many  experts,  it  might  be 
that  the  substance  stimulates  sections  of  the 
t.aste  buds  or  that  It  stimulates  saliva  flow. 

Although  monosodlum  glutamate  is  taste- 
less in  small  amounts.  It  can  have  a  slightly 
meaty  flavor  when  eaten  in  larger  doses.  The 
flavor  may  result  from  impurities  in  process- 
ing but  the  scientists  are  not  even  sure  of 
this.  Perhaps  the  meaty  flavor,  some  scien- 
tists have  said,  that  causes  the  substance  to 
make  food  taste  better. 

Researchers  know  that  monosodlum  gluta- 
mate works  l>e6t  to  enhance  the  flavor  of 
foods  high  in  protein,  and  it  Is  fairly  useless 
in  starchier  foods.  They  guess  that  the  chem- 
ical acts  to  replace  glutaunate,  which  Is  foimd 
in  highest  concentrations  in  high  protein 
foods,  when  it  Is  cooked  or  processed  out  of 
such  foods. 

Babt-Pood  Makers  Halt  Use  op  Addittve— 
Gebber,  Beechnut,  Heinz  Respond  to  De- 
mand      BY       McGOVERN       ON       MONOSODIUM 

Glutamate 

Washington,  October  24 — Senator  George 
S.  McGovem  (D.,  SX>.),  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Nutrition,  today  rec- 
ommended an  overhaul  of  government  prac- 
tices which  permit  sale  of  more  than  680 
everyday  food  additives  without  requiring 
safety  tests. 

The  special,  government-exempt  list  of  ad- 
ditives included  cyclamates  until  last  week, 
when  this  type  of  artificial  sweetener  was 
banned  because  of  a  high  Incidence  of  ani- 
mal cancer  found  in  laboratory  experiments. 
expect  vindication 

Gerber  F>roducts  Company,  the  nation's 
largest  maker  of  baby  foods,  said  it  is  dis- 
continuing the  use  of  monosodlum  gluta- 
mate, "becatise  a  tremendous  amount  of  un- 
warranted publicity  has  served  to  confuse 
the  consumer." 

Meanwhile,  Beechnut,  Inc.,  announced  It 
had  discontinued  the  use  of  monosodlum 
glutamate  in  all  products  "pending  the  out- 
come of  the  studies  Just  initiated  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration."  A  spokes- 
man for  the  firm  said  only  a  minimal  amount 
of  the  substance  was  Included  In  a  few  of 
the  company's  baby  foods. 

The  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  announced  that 
"In  deference  to  public  concern"  it  would 
discontinue  the  use  of  MSG  "in  the  "mited 
number  of  its  baby-food  products"  in  which 
it  was  tised.  A  company  spokesman  said  the 
firm  had  "full  confidence  that  the  Industry 
use  of  MSG  will  be  vindicated  by  more  accu- 
rate and  scientific  findings  than  those  now 
available." 

In  making  his  recommendation.  Senator 
McGovem  termed  the  exempt  list  of  addi- 
tives "a  never-never  land  of  non-regulation." 

"Pood  additives  are  permitted  for  use  with- 


out advance  proof  of  safety."  he  said  in  a 
prepared  stotement.  "And  manufacturers  are 
allowed  to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
products  are  safe  before  selling  them." 

ALL  TYPES  or  ADDnTVES 

The  long  used  additives  on  the  list — rang- 
ing from  the  well-known  monosodlum  glu- 
tamate to  the  little-known  preservative  buty- 
lated  hydroxytoluene — enjoy  congressional 
exemption  from  animal  safety  tests  required 
for  government  approval  of  most  new 
additives. 

Representative  Paul  G.  Rogers  (D.,  Fla.),  a 
ranking  member  of  the  House  public  health 
subcommittee,  said  today  and  added  that 
a  panel  of  the  World  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration examination  of  the  list  is  insuffi- 
cient. 

He  called  instead  for  an  "Immediate  and 
systematic  review  m  clinical  testing  of  all 
chemicals"  on  the  exempt  list.  And  the  Health 
Organization  has  reported  "possible  harm- 
ful effects"  from  two  color  additives  now  on 
the  exempt  list— benzyl  violet  and  Ponceau 
SX  or  Red  No.  4,  used  in  maraschino  cher- 
ries. __^  ^ 

Benzyl  violet  Is  possibly  linked  with 
cancer,  Mr.  Rogers  claimed. 

SPICES  NO  DANGER 

ITie  safety  of  most  additives  on  the  list, 
some  of  them  century-old  cooking  aids  such 
as  spices,  never  has  been  seriously  challenged. 
But  cyclamates  were  on  the  market  for  17 
years  before  tests  showed  they  increased  the 
Incidence  of  cancer  in  rats. 

A  high-ranking  official  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  agreed  with  Senator 
McGovern's  description  of  the  exempt  list. 

"The  list  is  indeed  a  land  of  non-regu- 
lation," the  official  said. 

"It  is  bad  first  because  it  permits  ad- 
ditives m  foods  without  advance  proof  of 
safety,  and  second  because  it  allows  additive 
makers  to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
they  must  prove  their  products  safe  before 
they  sell  them." 

Commissioner  Herbert  L.  Ley.  Jr.  of  the 
PDA  followed  up  last  week's  cyclamate  ban 
with  a  promise  to  examine  the  special  ad- 
ditives list  and  conduct  any  laboratory  tests 
that  seem  necessary. 

The  FDA  win  focus  on  MSG,  the  widely 
used  taste-enhancer  found  In  baby  foods, 
among  other  places.  MSG  in  high  dosage  has 
been  found  to  cause  brain  damage  in  infant 
animals. 

Earlier,  Senator  McGovern  •  •  •  about 
MSG  are  resolved.  It  "should  be  removed 
from  baby  food  or  the  amounts  In  baby 
food  drastically  reduced." 

Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  President  Nixon's  chief 
nutrition  adviser,  has  said  yesterday  that 
the  "stuff  should  be  removed  "  from  baby 
food. 

Mr.  Ley,  however,  believes  MSG  still  has 
a  place  in  baby  food:  "Our  present  position 
is  t>ased  on  the  lack  of  adequate  data  that 
would  Implicate  MSG  as  being  harmful  to 
human  Infants  when  Ingested  In  amounts 
currently  In  use." 

Senator  McGovern  said  the  action  against 
cyclamnates  "opened  a  Pandora's  box  in  the 
food  additive  field. 

PROVE  ALL   SAFE 

"Now  that  the  box  is  open  it  should  not 
be  closed  until  every  food  additive  in  It 
Is  proven  safe  beyond  doubt  for  human  con- 
sumption," he  said. 

"If  the  FDA  needs  more  authority  or  re- 
sources to  do  that  Job,  Congress  should  give 
either  or  both. 

"In  the  last  analysis,  the  PDA  should  ap- 
ply the  same  test  to  food  additives  as  to 
drugs.  They  should  be  proven  safe  before 
they  are  approved  for  public  use." 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  esti- 
mates that  2,000  chemicals  are  employed  as 
additives.  They  are  generally  Intended  to 
retard  spoilage,  add  nutritives,  enhance 
flavor  and  make  foods  look  better. 


Ri3«  AND  Fall  of  Cyclamates 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 
Cyclamates  have  been  "more  widely  and 
thoroughly  studied  than  any  of  the  .  .  .  food 
additives  in  present  use  .  .  .  more  widely 
studied  than  any  other  food  substance — 
natural  or  synthetic — with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  amino  acids." 

— Joseph  C.  Lowey,  an  Abbott  Laboratories 
marketing  executive,  at  a  seminar  on  non- 
nutritive  sweeteners,  Oct.  8,  1969. 

"//  there  is  slightest  presumption  of  guilt" 
about  a  food  additive,  "I  just  would  not  put 
it  in  the  food." 

— Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  special  consultant  to  the 
President  on  nutrition,  at  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Press  Club,  Oct.  23,  1969. 

The  bittersweet  saga  of  cyclamates  began 
in  1937  when  Michael  Sveda.  a  chemistry 
student,  decided  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  about 
why  there  was  a  sweet  taste  in  a  clg^arette  he 
had  laid  down  on  a  laboratory  bench  at  the 
Unlveffslty  of  Illinois.  Eventually  Sveda  traced 
the  sweet  taste  to  the  salts  of  what  came  to 
be  called  cyclamates. 

About  1950 — a  time  when  pre-marketlng 
clearance  for  safety  was  not  required  for 
additives  under  the  food  and  drug  law — Ab- 
bott Laboratories,  a  North  Chicago,  111.,  firm 
which  would  become  far  and  away  the  larg- 
est producer  of  cyclamates — Introduced  the 
first  commercial  cyclamate  product.  This 
was  a  125-mlUlgram  tablet  for  sale  by 
druggists. 

With  this  cyclamates  became  a  competitor 
to  saccharin,  the  first  synthetic  sweetener, 
which  was  dUcovered  in  1879.  Although  sac- 
charin has  a  sweetening  power  350  times  that 
of  sugar  (and  more  than  10  times  that  of 
cyclamates).  Its  popularity  was  limited  by 
the  objectionable  after  taste  it  left  in  the 
mouths  of  some  users. 

During  the  1950s,  cyclamates  became  popu- 
lar In  commercially  produced  foods  and  bev- 
erages Intended  for  patients  with  diabetes 
and  high  blood  pressure. 

Not  until  about  1963,  however,  did  the 
cyclamates — by  then  freely  available  for  gen- 
eral use — achieve  wide  acceptance  among  the 
general  public.  In  1963  about  5  million 
fKjunds  were  produced.  Last  year,  with  12 
million  pounds  produced,  cyclamates  were 
In  three  out  of  four  households. 

Sales  of  products  containing  cyclamates 
soared,  exceeding  $1  billion  last  year. 

A  week  ago,  the  whole  structure  toppled. 
At  a  press  conference.  Robert  H.  Pinch.  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
confirmed  earlier  rumors  with  a  stunning 
announcement:  He  was  ordering  an  Im- 
mediate stop  to  production  of  cyclamate- 
sweetened  products. 

He  also  set  deadlines  for  a  phased  recall 
of  such  products  from  distribution  pipe- 
lines: Jan.  1  for  beverages  (which  contain 
the  highest  levels  of  cyclamates),  Feb.  1  for 
foods  (ranging  from  frozen  desserts  to 
pickles)  and  July  1  for  vitamins  (so  casual 
has  the  attitude  toward  cyclamates  been 
that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  ad- 
mits it  failed  to  enforce  requirements  that 
the  presence  of  cyclamates  ^3e  disclosed  on 
the  label  of  vitamin  containers)  and  drugs 
(mainly  antibiotics). 


CANCER    IN    r.ATS 

The  reason  was  a  surprise  discovery  of 
bladder  cancer  in  rats  treated  with  massive 
doses  of  the  chemicals. 

The  cyclamates  are  only  one  among  pos- 
sibly hundreds  of  food  additives  whose  safety 
has  been  taken  for  granted.  But  there  are 
troubling  reports  about  others,  particularly 
monosodlum  glutamate  (MSG).  The  concern 
has  focused  on  the  use  of  MSG  to  enchance 
the  fiavor  of  processed  baby  foods,  which 
may  please  mother  but  is  a  matter  of  In- 
difference to  infants  with  undeveloped  taste- 
buds. 

A  key  date  in  the  cyclamate  study  In  the 
late  19408  when  three  FDA  scientists  began  to 
feed  a  large  number  of  rats  a  mixture  of 


cyclamates  and  saccharin  over  their  two-year 
lifespan. 

In  a  report  published  In  1951.  the  scien- 
tists— Drs.  O.  Garth  Fitzhugh,  Arthur  A. 
Nelson,  and  John  P.  Prawley — concluded  that 
there  was  no  cause  for  concern.  This  study 
Is  of  special  Interest  because  of  the  reliance 
placed  upon  it  In  the  succeeding  two  decades. 
In  a  report  last  November,  for  example,  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Non-Nutrltlve  Sweet- 
eners, a  unit  of  the  Pood  Protection  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council,  termed  the  study 
"wholly  satisfactory."  And  went  on  to  con- 
clude that  there  was  "no  evidence"  that 
either  cyclamates  or  saccharin  are  carcino- 
genic (cancer-producing). 

It  now  turns  out  that  the  NAS-NRC  had 
never  been  given  data  on  the  Incidence,  va- 
riety and  other  specific  findings  Involving 
possible  tumors  in  the  rats. 

In  contrast,  anyone  wishing  to  market  an 
additive  not  on  the  GRAS  list  must  provide 
extensive  safety  studies,  including,  If  the 
FDA  deems  it  necessary,  feeding  trials  In 
man. 

In  1962,  the  NAS-NRC  Committee,  In  a 
second  review,  noted  that  there  was  "no 
clear  Justification  for  the  use  of  artificial 
sweeteners  by  the  general  public  as  a  weight- 
reducing  procedure. 

NO    HELP    fob    dieters 

This  observation  has  been  bolstered  by 
clinical  evidence  that  cyclamates  commonly 
stimulate  the  appetite. 

In  1965.  the  FDA  In  a  public  statement 
said  there  was  no  evidence  that  cyclamates 
are  a  hazard  to  health. 

In  1966,  two  events,  superficially  unre- 
lated, raised  warning  signals  about  additives: 

In  Quel>ec  City  and  in  Omaha.  Neb.,  38 
long-time  and  very  heavy  beer  drinkers  died 
Their  hearts  were  found  grossly  enlarged. 
The  cause  was  a  mystery.  Finally,  Canadian 
scientists  traced  the  deaths  to  the  use  of 
cobaltous  salts,  an  additive  that  controls  the 
gushing  of  beer  from  containers  and  foam- 
ing. The  threat,  apparently,  was  only  to  cer- 
tain vulnerable  Individuals.  All  brewers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  that  had  been 
using  the  pink  powders  immediately  aban- 
doned the  practice. 

RATS     AND     CHICKS 

In  Japan,  two  scientists  at  Kunamoto 
University  reported  that  cyclamates  are  con- 
verted in  the  digestive  tracts  of  some  persons 
at  a  rate  of  about  0.8  per  cent  Into  a  toxic 
"breakdown"  or  metabolic  byproduct  called 
cyclohexylamlne  (CHA). 

The  significance  of  the  Japanese  finding 
remains  disputed  and  uncertain  However, 
about  a  year  ago.  the  FDA's  Dr.  Marvin  S. 
Legator  reported  that  unlike  cyclamates. 
CHA  caused  breakage  In  rat  chromosomes. 
These  contain  the  genes,  the  transmitters  of 
herldltary  characteristics. 

CANCER    IS    KET 

Under  the  Delaney  legislation  enacted  a 
decade  ago.  the  government  is  required  to 
stop  production  of  foods  containing  an  addi- 
tive only  if  the  chemical  has  been  demon- 
strated to  cause  cancer  in  animals  or  hu- 
mans. That  law  was  the  basis  for  the  order 
of  Oct.  18  with  which  HEW  Secretary  Finch 
stopi>ed  production  of  products  containing 
cyclamates. 

However,  the  government  is  not  required 
to  act  on  the  basis  of  animal  studies  indi- 
cating a  threat  from  diseases  other  than 
cancer. 

The  law  governing  the  regulation  of  medi- 
cines puts  the  burden  of  proof  on  manu- 
facturers, who  must  demonstrate — before 
their  products  go  on  sale — that  they  are  safe 
in  the  uses  to  which  they  are  to  be  put. 

The  food  industry,  in  contrast,  generally 
has  preferred  to  put  the  burden  of  proof  on 
government — make  the  regulators  show  that 
a  product  is  unsafe. 

In   March,    1968,    the   FDA    requested    the 
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NAS-NRC"8  Ad  Hoc  Commltt**  take  yet  an- 
other look  at  tie  evidence  on  the  safety  of 
cyclamates.         I 

In  a  report  laJBt  November,  the  committee 
concluded  that  Ithere  was  no  basis  for  pro- 
hibiting use  of  ihe  synthetic  sweeteners. 

NKW  Look  at  ou>  data 
But  Just  a  cotiple  of  weeks  ago.  Drs.  How- 
ard L.  and  Mary  E.  Richardson,  a  husband 
and  wife  team  0f  pathologists  In  the  FDA's 
Bureau  of  Sclefice,  concluded  from  a  new 
analysis  of  the  <^lglnal  data  and  microscopic 
tissue  slides  th4t  there  had  been,  after  all, 
reason  for  concern  about  a  possible  cancer 
^  potential  In  cyclamates. 

Challenges  b|  the  sugar  industry  con- 
tributed to  decisions  to  undertake  periodic 
reviews  of  the  jevldence  of  safety  for  the 
cyclamates,  according  to  a  comprehensive  re- 
port prepared  by  the  FDA's  Bureaus  of  Sci- 
ence and  Medicine  for  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  NAS-NRC's]  Food  Protection  Commit- 
tee. 

Thus,  In  1955J  the  Committee  took  a  look 
at  available  dat|i  and  concluded  that  there 
was  no  hazard  1^  the  carefully  regulated  use 
of  cyclamates  14  special  purpose  foods. 

Only  If  a  person's  dally  Intake  exceeded 
five  grams — the  (equivalent  of  100  tablets  of 
the  type  used  tojsweeten  coffee — would  there 
be  a  problem,  ind  the  problem  would  be 
nierely  a  softenliig  of  the  stool,  the  NAS-NRC 
Bcientl^s  said. 

^n  1958 — over)  strong  opposition  of  the 
chemical  Indusljry — Congress  enacted  food 
additive  legislatljon  sponsored  principally  by 
Rep.  James  J.  D^laney  (D-N.Y.). 

Under  this  la^r.  the  FDA  complied  a  list 
of  food  additives!  ranging  from  salt  and  pep- 
per to  cyclamates  and  saccharin,  that  It 
proposed  to  claslfy  legally  as  ORAS  (gen- 
erally regarded  af  safe) . 

The  proposed '  ORAS  list  was  circulated 
among  about  900  outside  experts.  Of  the  355 
who  commented]  to  the  FDA,  none  objected 
to  cyclamates.  Atid  so  they  were  locked  Into 
the  ORAS  list  ffom  Nov.  20,  1959.  the  date 
It  became  legally  effective,  until  last  Tues- 
day, when  the  agency  published  an  order  to 
remove  them  In  the  Federal  Register. 

The  presence  qf  an  additive — there  are  an 
estimated  680 — 6n  the  ORAS  list  confers  a 
wondrous  advantage  on  the  manufacturers. 
Safety  is  presumed.  "Periodic  review  of  the 
list  is  not  a  prqsent  feature  of  our  Imple- 
mentation  of   tljls   program." 

By  last  December.  Dr.  Jacqueline  Verrett, 
also  an  FDA  scientist,  had  gathered  data 
showing  a  "very]  firm"  cause-effect  relation 
in  chicken  emb^-os  between  CHA  and  se- 
vere deformities  ^t  rates  approaching  lOO  per 
cent.  The  rates  jor  unconverted  cyclamates 
were  In  the  15  pe^  cent  range. 

Adding  to  tha  concern  Is  a  recent  na- 
tional survey  In  which  the  FDA,  using  newly 
developed,  sensitive  detection  techniques, 
found  that  CHAj  wsis.  mainly  as  a  result  of 
proceaslng,  present  In  174  out  of  232  samples 
of  cyclamate-swfetened  products. 

Neither  the  L^ator  nor  the  Verrett  find- 
ings could  be  extrapolated  to  man. 

At  the  same  time,  no  one  cotild  say  with 
certainty  that  the  findings  of  the  FDA  scien- 
tists ultimately  inlght  not  be  proved  to  be 
pertinent  to  human  beings. 

Even  if  the  afclentlflc  Implications  were 
obscure,  the  regalatory  implications.  In  the 
eyes  of  many  scientists  Inside  and  outside 
of  FDA,  were  claar:  The  cyclamates  should 
have  been  remold  from  the  ORAS  list,  so 
as  to  halt  sales!  until  Abbott  Laboratories 
and  other  producers  demonstrated  safety 
with  scientific  evidence. 

MSOJ  IN    BABT    POOD 

Precisely  the  sime  point  was  made  about 
MSO  after  its  safety  as  a  flavor-accenter  in 
processed  baby   floods  became  suspect. 

As  late  as  last  July,  FDA  Commissioner 
Ley  was  telling  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee  on  Nutrition   and   Human   Needs   that 


MSO  was  safe  for  this  purpose,  which,  as 
has  been  noted,  appealed  to  the  tastes  of 
mothers,  not  Infants.  In  suppnrt  of  his  posi- 
tion. Dr.  Ley  cited  four  scientific  studies. 

Last  month,  consumer  advocate  Ralph 
Nader  charged  that  two  of  the  studies  did 
not  exist  in  the  form  claimed  and  that  the 
other  two  were  preliminary.  Dr.  Ley,  in  a 
letter  to  Committee  Chairman  George  S. 
McOovern  (D-S.D.),  then  acknowledged  that 
there  indeed  had  been  grievous  errors  In  his 
testimony. 

On  Thursday  in  St.  Louis,  Dr.  John  W. 
Olney,  a  Waslilngton  University  psychiatrist, 
reported  that  Infant  mice  fed  MSO.  in  quan- 
tities proportionately  greater  than  in  baby 
foods,  suffered  brain  damage.  He  urged  Com- 
mi-ssioner  Ley  to  remove  MSO  from  the 
ORAS  list. 

The  same  day.  by  coincidence.  Dr.  Mayer, 
President  Nixon's  nutrition  adviser,  told  a 
questioner  at  the  Women's  National  Press 
Club,  "I  think  the  damned  stuff  should 
be  removed." 

But  on  Friday,  the  leading  producers — 
Gerber  Pood  Products,  H.  J.  Heinz  and 
Beech-Nut — reacted  to  the  heat  with  an  an- 
nouncement that  they  no  longer  will  add 
MSO  to  baby  foods. 

CRITICAL   SEPORxf 

Although  it  had  not  been  known  until 
now,  the  NAS-NRC  report  was  sharply  crit- 
icized in  a  detailed,  eight-page  analysis  pre- 
pared for  Commissioner  Ley  by  Drs.  John  J. 
Schrogie  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Her- 
man F.  KraybUl  of  the  Bureau  of  Science. 

In  an  internal  memo  dated  last  Dec.  11. 
which  was  obtained  by  James  S.  Turner,  di- 
rector of  a  "Nader's  Raiders"  task  force  on 
PDA,  the  agency  scientists  said  that  the  ad 
hoc  committee  report  suggests  a  level  of 
knowledge  of  many  aspects  of  this  topic 
which  simply  does  not  exist. 

"It  should  have  pointed  more  critically  to 
the  current  deficiencies  in  information  as  a 
basis  for  further  action,"  the  scientists  said. 

However.  Drs.  Schrogie  and  KraybUl  par- 
ticularly exempted  from  criticism  the  NAS- 
NRC  Judgment  that  the  data  on  CHA  and 
possible  cancer-causing  potential  were  in- 
adequate, despite  the  committee's  praise  for 
the  FDA  rat  study  reported  In  1951. 

The  committee  said  that  cancer  studies  of 
cyclamates  in  species  other  than  the  rat  "are 
either  incomplete,  or  of  relatively  short  du- 
ration, or  Involved  too  few  animals." 

Publicly,  the  FDA  said  merely  that  con- 
sumers should  use  cyclamates  in  moderation. 

IMMEDIATE   ACTION   ASICED 

Last  January.  Dr.  Legator,  the  PDA  scien- 
tist whose  laboratory  studies  revealed  chro- 
mosomal breakage,  said  in  an  Internal  memo, 
"The  use  of  cyclamates  should  be  immedi- 
ately curtailed  pending  the  outcome  of  addi- 
tional studies." 

TWs  sentence,  it  is  revealed  in  documents 
obtained  by  James  Turner  of  Nader's  Center 
for  Study  of  Responsive  Law,  was  deleted  by 
Dr.  Edwin  L.  Hove,  acting  director  of  FDA's 
Department  of  Nutrition,  before  it  was  passed 
up  to  top  echelons  of  the  agency. 

In  April,  citing  the  acknowledged  potential 
of  mild  diarrhea,  the  FDA  formally  proposed 
a  regulation  intended  to  encourage  limits  on 
the  intake  of  cyclamates. 

The  reports  offered  evidence  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  causing  deformities  in  chick  embryos, 
chromosome  breakage  in  test-tube  cultures 
of  rat  germs,  and  circulatory  disease  in  ham- 
sters, cyclamates  in  humans  could  interfere 
with  the  action  of  oral  antidiabetic  drugs, 
make  insulin  more  toxic,  decrease  normal 
absorption  of  an  antibiotic  called  Lincocln. 
and  distort  laboratory  tests  so  as  to  cause 
erroneous  medical  diagnoses. 

And  in  June,  experiments  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  showed  that  pellets  com- 
bining cholesterol  and  a  high  content  (20 
per  cent)  of  sodium  cyclamate  produced  ab- 
normally large  numbers  of  tumors  in  the 
bladders  of  Swiss  mice.  Because  the  tech- 


nique used — injection  "f  the  pellets  into  the 
cavity  of  the  bladder — was  controversial,  the 
significance  of  the  findings  Is  obscure. 

DR.  VERRETT  ON  TV 

On  Sept.  30,  Dr.  Verrett  was  Interviewed  by 
NBC-TV  about  her  chick-embryo  studies 
This  set  off  a  new  wave  of  concern  which  re- 
sulted, three  days  later.  In  Commissioner 
Ley  asking  the  NAS-NRC  to  review  not  only 
her  data,  but  all  other  evidence  as  well.  For 
this  purpose,  the  agency's  Bureaus  of 
Science  and  Medicine  assembled  a  report 
that  Dr.  Ley  would  later  call  ' 'magnificent  " 
On  Oct.  3  at  a  Chicago  hotel  called  Hyatt 
House,  Abbott  Laboratories  convened  a 
seminar  on  non -nutritive  sweeteners  for  200 
representatives  of  food  and  beverage  mak- 
ers. 

"The  American  housewife  need  have  no 
hesitancy  about  using  artificial  sweeteners," 
Dr.  Karl  Beck,  an  Abbott  marketing  execii- 
tlve  said. 

A  colleague,  Joseph  C.  Lowey  traced  the 
"alarm"  about  safety  principally  to  the  sug- 
ar Industry.  "Cyclamate  sweeteners  are  Lafe  " 
he  said. 

But  by  an  apparent,  sheer  coincidence,  a 
phone  call  came  to  company's  offices  in 
North  Chicago  on  the  very  morning  of  the 
seminar  that  completely  undermined  the  a.s- 
surances  being  given  at  Hyatt  House. 

According  to  Dr.  Jesse  L.  Stelnfeid,  HEW  s 
Deputy  As;lstant  Secretary  for  Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs,  the  phone  call  was  made 
by  Food  and  Drug  Research  Laboratories  in 
Long  Island,  N.Y. 

This  company,  under  contract  with  Ab- 
bott, had  started  experiments  in  May.  1907, 
primarily  to  determine  the  effects  of  long- 
term  feeding  of  mixtures  of  cyclamates  and 
saccharin. 

The  principal  concern  was  with  possible  II! 
effects  on  the  liver,  kidney  and  blood  supply. 
But  because  of  the  Swiss  mice  studies,  the 
FDA  and  the  National  Cancer  Institute  re- 
quested the  Long  Island  researchers  to  focus 
on  the  bladder.  This  organ  had  been  consid- 
ered so  unlikely  a  site  for  cancer  that  micro- 
scopic examination  of  tissues  from  It  almost 
never  was  undertaken  by  researchers. 

In  the  phone  call  to  Abbott  Laboratories, 
the  Long  Island  firm  reported  finding  blad- 
der tumors  in  six  of  12  rats  that  were  alive 
at  the  end  of  the  experiment. 

At  the  recent  press  conference  called  bv 
Secretary  Pinch,  Dr.  Stelnfeid  gave  this  ac- 
count of  subsequent  events  : 

On  Friday,  Oct.  10,  Abbott  scientists  went 
to  Long  Island  to  examine  the  slides.  Con- 
firming the  findings,  they  alerted  the  PDA 
on  Monday.  On  Tuesday,  Dr.  Stelnfeid  asked 
for  a  review  by  Cancer  Institute  specialists 
Umberto  Safflottl,  Roger  O'Gara  and  Cather- 
ine Snell.  They  were  Joined  on  Thursday  by  a 
world-famous  authority  on  bladder  cancer. 
Dr.  Gilbert  Frledell.  All  agreed  the  rats  had 
bladder  tumors. 

Meeting  with  reporters.  Dr.  Stelnfeid  said. 
"I  must  emphasize  that  this  result  was  ob- 
tained only  by  feeding  at  high  dosages  for 
the  entire  life  of  the  animals."  The  dosages 
were  50  times  normal  maximums. 

On  Thursday,  while  the  Cancer  Institute 
review  was  being  completed,  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee of  the  NAS-NRC  began  a  previously 
scheduled  two-day  meeting. 

The  committee  had  before  it  the  summary 
prepared  by  the  FDA's  Bureaus  of  Science 
and  Medicine.  A  major  part  of  it  was  the 
review  of  data  and  slides  gathered  in  the 
agency's  rat  study  of  1948-49. 

The  initial  impetus  to  this  "re-look"  had 
come  several  months  earlier  from  Dr.  Kray- 
bUl, assistant  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Science  for  biological  science  research.  But 
when  the  new  report  of  bladder  cancer  came 
in  Commissioner  Ley  put  the  Drs.  Richard- 
son— the  husband-and-wife  team  of  path- 
ologists— on  a  seven-day  "crash"  project 
which  ended  when  they  wrote  up  their  work 
Just  in  time  for  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
meeting. 
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out  aUDtS  RX-EXAMINEB 

The  BlchardBons  discovered  a  highly  su- 
spicious frequency  of  lung  tumors  in  the  old 
data — a  discovery  made  possible  by  the  re- 
laOvely  recent.  sophisUcated  analytical  tools, 
such  as  the  electron  microscope,  and  to  to- 
day's warier,  "different  philosophy." 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  did  not  regard  the 
"re-look"  as  sufficient  in  Itself  to  warrant  a 
conclusion  that  cyclamates  could  cause  can- 
cer In  rats.  But  one  member.  Dr.  F.  R.  Blood 
of  Vanderbllt  University,  said  that  against 
the  unexpected  backdrop  of  the  report  on 
bladder  cancer,  the  Rlchardsons'  work  as- 
sumed significant  back-up  importance. 

On  Oct.  17.  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  unani- 
mously recommended  removal  of  cyclamates 
from  the  GRAS  list. 

On  Saturday  morning,  Oct.  18,  Secretary 
Pinch  convened  a  press  conference  to  an- 
nounce his  order  halting  production  of  gen- 
eral purpose  cyclamate-sweetened  products. 

Dr.  Stelnfeid  emphasized  that  there  is  "no 
indication  that  human  bladder  cancer  from 
whatever  cause  is  increasing  to  any  signifi- 
cant degree."  At  the  same  Ume.  he  noted  that 
this  form  of  cancer  has  "an  extremely  long 
latent  period"  of  up  to  20  years. 

Commissioner  Ley  told  the  press  confer- 
ence that  the  PDA  was  beginning  an  urgent 
new  review  of  additives— including  saccha- 
rin—on  the  GRAS  lUt.  Secretary  Pinch  said 
that  "if  we  had  greater  manpower  and  more 
dollars  from  the  Congress,  we  could  acceler- 
ate those  efforts  .  .  ." 

Immediately.  Sen.  Warren  O.  Magnuson 
(D-Wash.),  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations subcommittee  for  HEW,  announced 
that  he  expected  Finch  to  submit  a  request 
for  funds  to  review  the  GRAS  list. 

Finch  pointed  out  that  his  action  on  cy- 
clamates was  required  not  only  by  the  Dela- 
ney  law,  but  also  "because  It  is  important  to 
follow  a  prudent  course  in  aU  matters  con- 
cerning public  health." 

This  "prudent"  view  has  far-reaching  im- 
plications, because  the  possible  hazards  in 
the  chemical  environment  of  man  exist  not 
merely  in  certain  food  addlUves,  but  also, 
for  example,  in  pesticides. 

Pinch  may  have  Jolted  the  public  into 
awareness  that  human  beings  have  been  pos- 
sible— and  unintended — victims  of  what  con- 
sumer advocate  Nader  called  "chemical  and 
biological  warfare"  In  the  food  supply. 

[Prom  the  office  of  Senator  George  McOov- 
ern, Oct.  24,  19691 
McGovERN    Calls   for    Complete    Overhaxtl 
or  Additivt:  Regttlation 

The  removal  by  EffiW  Secretary  Robert 
Finch  of  cyclamates  from  the  Generally 
Regarded  As  Safe  Pood  addlUve  list  has 
opened  a  Pandora's  Box  in  the  food  additive 
field.  Now  that  the  box  Is  opened,  it  should 
not  be  closed  until  every  food  additive  in  it 
Is  proven  safe  beyond  doubt  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

Hearings  last  summer  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  raised 
serious  questions  about  this  ORAS  list  and 
the  procedures  that  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration uses  in  approving  food  addi- 
tives. Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  aspect,  as 
shown  in  the  case  of  cyclamates,  is  that  the 
FDA  has  apparently  been  following  the  line 
of  "approve  for  use  now  and  test  later." 

This  Is  obviously  not  the  best  way  to 
proceed  when  deaUng  with  matters  affecting 
the  health  and  well-being  of  all  Americans. 

The  truth  about  the  GRAB  list,  as  It  is 
presently  managed.  Is  that  It  is  a  never- 
never  land  of  non-regulatlon.  Food  additives 
are  permitted  for  use  without  advance  proof 
of  safety  and  manufacturers  are  allowed  to 
decide  for  themselves  whether  they  have  to 
prove  products  are  safe  before  selling  them. 
What  we  really  need  to  do  is  change  the 
name  of  the  ORAS  list  to  the  PAS  list— In- 
stead   of    Generally    Regarded    as    Safe,    It 


should  be  Proven  a»  Safe.  If  this  situation 
cannot  be  corrected  administratively  within 
the  Executive  Branch,  then  some  leglslaOve 
action  Is  obviously  in  order. 

One  question  that  the  Committee  probed 
deeply  in  its  hearings  was  the  use  of  addi- 
tives in  baby  food,  particularly  monosodlum 
glutamate.  A  number  of  Independent  investi- 
gators, including  Dr.  John  Olney,  testified 
in  regard  to  MSO  that  there  were  reasons 
to  doubt  Its  safety.  That  doubt  has  not  been 
resolved. 

I  think  until  it  is  resolved  that,  at  the 
very  least,  it  should  be  moved  from  baby 
food  or  the  amounts  in  baby  food  drastically 
reduced.  Either  the  PDA  should  ask  the  com- 
panies to  do  this  or  the  companies  should 
do  it  on  their  own  Initiative.  I  agree  fully 
with  the  President's  Consultant  on  Nutrition, 
Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  that  MSG  doesn't  serve  any 
nutritional  purpose  In  baby  food  and  there 
Is  no  reason  to  take  any  risk  with  a  child's 
health  until  it  has  been  proved  safe. 

Whether  it  should  be  removed  entirely 
from  the  GRAS  list  Is  less  clear.  This  obvi- 
ows\y  needs  further  Investigation  as  quickly 
as  possible.  In  the  future  it  would  be  far 
better  to  investigate  before  the  fact  of  pub- 
lic concern,  rather  than  after.  It  Isn't  fair 
to  the  public  or  the  manufacturers  or  the 
companies  that  use  these  materials  to  wait 
until  after  they  have  gone  on  the  market 
to  fully  Investigate  their  safety. 

Finally.  I  think,  this  whole  system  needs 
to  be  reformed.  The  FDA,  I  believe,  has  been 
timid  In  attacking  this  problem  despite  the 
urging  of  some  of  the  very  best  scientists 
within  it.  If  the  PDA  needs  more  authority 
or  resources  to  do  the  Job  then  I  think  the 
Congress  should  provide  either  or  both.  In 
the  last  analysis,  the  PDA  should  apply  the 
same  test  to  food  additives  that  it  applies 
to  drugs;  they  should  be  proved  safe  before 
they  are  approved  for  use. 


MORATORIUM  DAY  ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  McGOVERN 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  powerful  statements  made  by  public 
leaders  of  the  recent  Vietnam  morato- 
rium day,  one  ot  the  most  memorable 
and  moving  •was  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 

McGOVERN)  . 

Senator  McGoverm  delivered  versions 
of  these  remarks  from  three  platformB 
on  October  15 — American  University, 
Washington,  D.C. ;  Boston  Common,  Bos- 
ton; and  the  University  of  Maine,  at 
Bangor.  I  need  not  remind  anyone  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  was  in 
the  vanguard  of  those  pressing  for  dis- 
engagement from  the  Vietnam  war,  years 
ago.  He  is  properly  recognized  els  one  of 
the  Nation's  foremost  spokesmen  for 
peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ending  the  War  in  Vietnam 

(Moratorliun  Day  remarks  of   Senator  Mc- 

GovERN,  Democrat,  of  South  Dakota) 

We  meet  today  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  most  tragic  mistake  in  our  na- 
tional history — the  cruel  and  futile  war  in 
Vietnam.  We  meet  today  to  call  our  govern- 
ment away  from  folly  into  the  paths  that 
lead  to  peace. 

This  Is  a  day  both  of  regret  and  affirma- 
tion. This  is  a  day  not  of  name  calling  or 
violence  or  destruction.  This  Is  a  day  that 
calls  not  for  the  politics  of  revenge;  but  the 
politics  of  reconcUlatlon — both  at  home  and 
abroad. 


We  seek  not  to  break  the  President,  but  to 
Uft  the  terrible  burden  of  war  from  his 
shoulders  and  from  the  American  people.  To 
do  that  we  must  accelerate  the  agonizingly 
slow  pace  of  withdrawal  from  this  hopeless 
conflict.  That  withdrawal  wlU  not  be  entirely 
free  from  ptaln  and  embarrassment,  but  it 
will  be  no  easier  a  year  from  now  or  two  years 
or  five  years  after  more  thousands  have  died 
and  our  own  society  has  been  further  eroded. 
The  President  has  described  Vietnam  as  our 
finest  hour;  it  is  not,  it  Is  our  worst  hour. 
The  most  urgent  and  responsible  act  of 
American  citizenship  In  1969  is  to  bring  all 
possible  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Administra- 
tion to  order  our  troops  out  of  'Vietnam  now. 
We  are  here  to  assert  the  claims  of  life  over 
the  further  claims  of  death. 

I  think  If  Charles  Dickens  were  writing 
today,  lie  might  say  of  our  age  as  he  did  of 
an  earlier  age:  "It  is  the  best  of  times;  it  is 
the  worst  of  times."  He  would  see  in  Viet- 
nam the  tragic  loss  of  some  40.000  young 
American  lives,  another  250,000  maimed  or 
wounded;  perhaps  2  million  Vietnamese 
slaughtered,  another  3  million  driven  out  of 
their  homes  Into  miserable  refugee  camps, 
and  they  too  are  the  children  of  God.  He 
would  see  all  the  tragedy,  the  heartache,  the 
bloodshed  of  that  war,  and  he  would  say 
this  is  indeed  the  worst  of  times.  But  per- 
haps the  American  people  are  looking  be- 
yond this  war  to  some  of  the  painful  lessons 
it  has  to  teach  us.  As  the  first  United  States 
Senator  to  take  issue  with  the  sending  of 
American  troops  into  Southeast  Asia — in 
September  of  1963 — I  nevertheless  think  there 
may  be  one  enduring  benefit  that  could  come 
from  that  Involvement,  if  we  meet  our  re- 
sponsibiliUes  of  learning  what  that  war  has 
to  teach  us.  Perhaps  it  can  prevent  an  even 
more  costly  and  hopeless  venture  elsewhere 
in  Asia  or  the  developing  world. 

My  thoughts  today  are  especially  with  the 
young  Americans  still  tied  to  that  bitter 
Jungle  and  those  who  have  left  their  blood 
there.  We  owe  it  to  these  brave  young  men  to 
learn  well  the  lessons  purchased  with  their 
lives.  Otherwise,  their  all  too  great  sacrifice 
will  have  been  for  naught. 

The  great  historian,  Charles  Beard,  when 
asked  to  cite  the  most  profound  lesson  he 
had  learned  in  a  lifetime  of  historical  study 
replied:  "The  sky  Is  darkest  Just  t>efore  the 
stars  come  out." 

Vietnam  has  taught  us  that  we  are  capable 
of  wandering  away  from  the  great  traditions 
of  oui  nation.  But  we  have  also  demonstrated 
that  we  cannot  svirrender  the  Ideals  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Lincoln  and  the  great  moral  prin- 
ciples of  our  society  without  setting  in  mo- 
tion the  forces  of  dissent  and  redemption. 

So  perhaps  out  of  the  blood-soaked  Jungles 
of  Southeast  Asia  will  come  the  humility  and 
the  national  wisdom  that  will  lead  us  into 
the  light  of  a  new  day.  This  Is  the  faith  that 
brings  vis  together  this  moratorium  day — a 
day  of  conscience  and  commitment. 

The  President  has  said  that  his  concern 
at  this  point  is  not  how  we  got  Into  Vietnam, 
but  how  we  bring  the  war  to  an  honorable 
conclusion.  To  me  the  most  honorable  way 
to  end  the  war  is  to  relax  our  embrace  of 
General  Thieu  and  begin  the  systematic  with- 
drawal of  our  troops.  But  I  think  a  com- 
munity of  moral  men  have  a  further  respon- 
sibility to  know  how  we  became  drawn  into 
this  conflict,  to  learn  what  lessons  that  ex- 
perience has  for  us,  and  to  apply  that  wisdom 
to  produce  a  new  foreign  policy  more  calcu- 
lated toward  peace  and  less  likely  to  involve 
us  in  hopeless  ventures  of  this  kind  that 
destroy  others  In  the  name  of  freedom  while 
poisoning  the  well  springs  of  our  own  na- 
Uonal  lUe.  We  must  learn  that  it  Is  madness — 
not  security — to  devote  70%  of  our  control- 
lable federal  budget  to  armaments  and  only 
11%  to  the  quality  of  life.  It  is  not  national 
defense  to  spend  f25  billion  for  a  worthless 
Anti-balllstlc  mlssUe  defense  and  then  render 
15  mlUlon  Americans  defenseless  by  malnu- 
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tiition.  We  must  ftop  permitting  the  economy 
of  death  to  starte  the  economy  of  life.  We 
must  stop  trying  to  be  the  policeman  of  a 
revolutionary  wofld! 

Any  understai^dlng  of  the  forces  that 
brought  us  to  wliere  we  are  today,  with  half 
a  million  young  Americans  still  fighting  and 
still  dying  In  Southeast  Asia,  must  go  back 
at  least  25  years.  For  nearly  a  century  prior 
to  the  second  world  war.  this  area  was  a  col- 
ony of  the  Prench  and  had  been  ruled  and 
exploited  to  that  purpose.  With  the  Japanese 
Invasion  of  1940,  French  power  was  tem- 
porarily 8hattere<l. 

Unfortunately,  a  new  American  president 
coming  Into  offl<e  In  the  closing  weeks  of 
World  War  II,  cdncentratlng  his  major  at- 
tention on  seemingly  more  urgent  questions, 
permitted  a  gradual  drift  In  American  policy 
to  supjxjrt  the  Fi  ench  effort  to  restore  their 
colonial  control  over  French  Indo-Chlna. 
That  effort.  In  s|>lte  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
cream  of  the  French  army  and  an  expendi- 
ture of  some  92\',  billion  in  American  funds 
In  8  years  of  blood  y  struggle,  ended  in  disaster 
at  Dlen  Blen  Phu. 

That  was  the  Irst  tragic  mistake  on  the 
part  of  our  goviirnment — the  desertion  of 
our  tlme-honorei  I  commitment  to  self-de- 
termination and  antl-colonlallsm.  We  sup- 
ported Instead  a  self-defeating  French  ef- 
fort to  reassert  ei:iplre  In  an  area  where  em- 
pire wac-.doomed. 

Altstak*.  numbsr  two  occurred  between 
1954  and  1956  uhen  we  Joined  with  the 
Saigon  regime — I  irgely  our  own  creation — 
to  block  the  elect!  on  called  for  by  the  Geneva 
Accords  to  decldi!  the  future  of  North  and 
South   Vietnam. 

We  blocked  th  t  election  of  1956  for  one 
reason.  We  were  ifraid  Ho  Chi  Minh  would 
win  it.  Indeed,  President  Eisenhower  said 
Ho  would  have  received  80'"o  of  the  vote  in 
both  North  and  SDuth  Vietnam.  How  ironical 
It  is  that  15  yeais  later.  President  Nixon  is 
now  saying  that  the  one  issue  we  will  not 
negotiate  is  the  right  of  the  Vietnamese  to 
determine  their  own  future.  The  hypocrisy 
of  all  this  is  that  so  long  as  our  men  and 
money  are  in  Vietnam  they  prevent — not 
advance — self -det  ermlnation. 

Mistake  numb(T  three  came  when  after 
conditioning  our  aid  on  the  necessity  of 
substantial  refonis,  we  permitted  the  Saigon 
regime  to  ignor  s  the  necessity  of  those 
reforms. 

With  each  new  failure,  with  each  new  cor- 
ruption of  Soutl  Vietnamese  generals  and 
politicians,  we  tiled  to  compensate  by  in- 
crestslng  inputs  o'  American  military  power. 

If  there  Is  one  dominant  lesson  from  this 
bitter  experience  ;hat  we  ought  never  to  for- 
get, It  Is  this:  w*  do  not  have  the  right  or 
the  capacity  to  sa/e  a  political  regime  abroad 
that  lacks  the  renpect  of  its  own  people. 

There  are  problems  around  this  world  that 
we  cannot  solve  with  military  powers-even 
with  napalm  and  B-52's. 

I  served  along  vrith  millions  of  my  genera- 
tion in  World  Wai  11.  in  my  case  as  a  bomber 
pilot  operating  ag  linst  the  Nazi  war  machine. 
But  what  Is  one  bo  say  about  the  tangle  of 
Southeast  Asia,  irhere  on  one  little  Jungle 
strip  we  have  drcpped  more  bombs  than  all 
the  bombs  that  fill  on  Japan  and  Germany 
in  World  War  II- where  a  war  that  began  as 
a  struggle  over  tie  minds  and  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  tha  ;  area  has  degenerated  into 
a  massive  bombardment  on  a  scale  seldom 
seen  In  the  hlstoi  y  of  warfare.  Does  anyone, 
even  the  most  ardent  hawk,  still  believe  that 
all  of  this  effort  has  Increased  the  chances 
lor  dignity  and  fieedom  and  peace.  We  went 
in.  after  all,  to  re(.uce  the  terror  in  the  coun- 
tryside, to  reduc<  the  isolated  Incidents  of 
guerrilla  terrorist  i  that  was  evident  in  the 
19S0's.  And  we  ended  up  with  a  young  Amer- 
ican Major  saying  sadly  after  the  destruction 
of  a  South  Vietnijnese  dty  of  35,000  people. 
"We  had  to  destr>y  the  city  in  order  to  save 
It." 


And  this,  it  seems  to  me,  underscores  the 
self-defeating  nature  of  our  military  opera- 
tions in  Vietnam. 

Mistake  number  tour — perhaps  the  most 
costly  of  all — is  not  what  we  have  done  to 
Vietnam  but  what  we  have  done  to  ourselves. 
While  we  have  fought  the  Viet  Cong,  we  have 
neglected  the  enemies  within  our  own  so- 
ciety— the  blight  of  our  cities,  the  ugly  scars 
of  racism,  the  pollutions  of  air,  water  and 
land,  the  Joblessness,  the  bad  housing,  the  ill 
health,  the  dull  schools,  and  the  hungry  of 
the  p>oor.  In  short,  we  have  waged  war  abroad 
while  surrendering  to  those  enemies  seizing 
our  own  land. 

Our  plea  today  is  that  our  government  get 
out  of  this  war  that  breeds  violence  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  Thiexi-Ky  regime  Is 
not  worth  the  40,000  young  Americans  who 
have  died.  It  is  not  worth  the  8.000  who  have 
died  in  1969.  It  is  not  worth  the  scores  who 
will  die  this  week.  It  is  not  worth  one  addi- 
tional young  life.  Let's  stop  saving  face  and 
begin  saving  lives.  Let  us  stop  killing  Asians 
and  begin  the  healing  of  our  own  land. 

In  his  fine  play,  "Incident  at  Vichy,"  Ar- 
thur Mtller  has  von  Berg  express  his  deep 
guilt  over  the  terrible  atrocities  of  the  Nazis 
toward  the  Jews;  he  threatens  to  commit 
suicide.  But  recognizing  that  von  Berg,  while 
deploring  the  atrocities,  is  doing  nothing  to 
stop  them,  Leduc  replies  indignantly:  "It's 
not  your  guilt  I  want,  it's  your  responsi- 
bility." 

And  so  it  is  with  Vietnam.  It  is  not  enough 
to  beat  our  breasts,  to  confess  our  guilt — we 
must  act  as  responsible  men  and  women. 

I  believe  that  the  students  and  citizens 
across  the  land  who  have  declared  this  peace- 
ful moratorium  deserve  the  active  support  of 
us  all. 

This  is  the  highest  patriotism.  It  is  carried 
out  by  Americans  who  love  their  country 
enough  to  call  her  to  a  higher  standard.  I 
regret  that  the  President  has  said  he  will  pay 
no  attention  to  this  effort.  If  he  holds  to  that 
course,  he  will  learn  as  his  predecessor 
learned,  that  American  foreign  policy  cannot 
be  formed  In  defiance  of  the  conscience  and 
the  common  sense  of  the  American  people. 
We  have  been  requested  instead  to  maintain 
silence  for  60  days.  But  we  need  not  a  mora- 
torium of  freedom  of  speech  in  America  but 
a  moratorium  on  killing  in  Vietnam.  If  we 
are  to  recapture  the  American  dream,  we  need 
not  a  conspiracy  of  silence:  we  need  to  hear 
a  new  call  to  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness." 

So  I  support  the  moratorium  and  whatever 
similar  events  follow,  so  long  as  the  war 
continues.  Having  fought  against  our  war 
policy  for  six  years,  I  don't  Intend  to  quit 
fighting  this  evil  tintil  we  have  ended  it 
once  and  for  all.  And  there  is  no  way  to  end 
it  except  to  remove  our  troops !  To  those  who 
say  this  will  cause  a  bloodbath  in  Vietnam. 
I  say  there  is  a  bloodbath  now.  But  let  us 
and  other  friendly  countries  around  the 
world  open  our  borders  to  any  Vietnamese 
who  might  feel  threatened  by  our  disen- 
gagement. Let  us  arrange  for  the  mutual  ex- 
change of  prisoners  and  provide  for  the  de- 
fensive deployment  and  security  of  our 
troopys.  And  then  let  us  remove  every  last 
American  soldier  from  Vietnam.  Let  us  bring 
our  youth  home  from  the  bloodshed  In  Asia 
to  Join  us  in  the  redemption  of  our  own  be- 
loved but  deeply  troubled  land. 

To  challenge  the  mistaken  policies  of  our 
country  is  to  pay  it  a  high  compliment — be- 
cause it  is  based  on  the  faith  that  we  can 
do  better. 

"This,"  said  Camus  in  one  of  his  Letters 
to  A  German  Friend.  "Is  what  separated  us 
from  you;  we  made  demands.  You  were  satis- 
fled  to  serve  the  power  of  your  nation,  and 
we  dreamed  of  giving  ours  her  truth." 

So  let  us  do  our  nation  the  high  honor  of 
serving  not  her  power,  but  condemning  her 
evil  and  giving  her  the  truth.  For  It  Is  still 
the  truth  that  sets  both  men  and  nations 
free. 


mS  CONDONES  SHELL'S  ABUSE  OP 
EMPLOYEES'  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Shell  Oil  Co.  has  been  forcing  its  employ- 
ees to  listen  to  its  views  on  oil  depletion 
and  oil  imports,  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  is  apparently  going  to  allow 
Shell  to  deduct  the  cost  of  this  lobbying 
from  its  taxable  Income. 

Shell  has  been  requiring  its  employees 
during  working  time  to  attend  lectures  at 
which  the  company's  position  on  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  and  the  oil  import 
program  was  presented.  Not  only  were 
the  employees  forced  to  listen  to  the  oil 
industry's  position,  but  Shell,  apparently 
with  the  blessings  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  is  going  to  deduct  the  cost 
of  these  brainwashing  sessions. 

I  am  all  for  well-informed  citizens,  but 
forcing  a  group  of  employees  to  listen  to 
only  one  side  of  an  issue  is  surely  not  the 
hallmark  of  a  free  democratic  society. 
Communist  China  may  believe  in  forced 
indoctrination,  but  we  in  the  United 
States  certainly  do  not.  What  possible 
use  of  this  information  can  the  employ- 
ees of  Shell  make  except  to  write  to  their 
Congressmen? 

Section  162(e>i2)*B)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  is  quite  clear  that  such 
lobbying  activities  are  not  deductible  ex- 
pense. Yet  the  IRS  wrote  to  me  that  such 
"lectures"  did  not  "appear"  to  be  lobby- 
ing activity.  If  these  propaganda  sessions 
are  not,  to  use  the  code,  an  "attempt  to 
influence  the  general  public  or  segments 
thereof,  with  respect  to  legislative  mat- 
ters." I  do  not  know  what  is. 

I  am  going  to  request  the  IRS  to  recon- 
sider its  decision  and  am  going  to  call 
upon  Shell  to  pledge  not  to  indulge  in 
any  further  propaganda  sessions  unless 
they  allow  opposing  views  to  be  heard. 


THE  READER'S  DIGEST  ARTICLE  ON 
AMERICAN  PRISONERS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  recent  Vietnam  demonstrations,  little 
concern  was  exhibited  for  the  401  Ameri- 
can servicemen  known  to  have  been  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy.  We  do  not  know 
whether  most  of  them  are  dead  or  ahve. 
Hanoi  has  signed  the  Geneva  Convention 
on  Prisoners  of  War.  but  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge that  these  men  are  prisoners 
of  war.  Hanoi  will  allow  no  international 
inspection  team  to  visit  the  prison  camps 
or  to  make  inquiries  about  the  welfare  of 
the  men  involved. 

In  the  November  Reader's  Digest,  re- 
leased yesterday,  the  plight  of  these 
prisoners — and  their  families^Ls  de- 
tailed with  great  feeling.  The  article  cites 
examples  of  mistreatment  and  inhuman 
conduct.  For  example.  Reader's  Digest 
says: 

Prisoners  are  fed  little  but  rice,  and  many 
suffer  from  malnutrition.  Some  are  afflicted 
with  intestinal  parasites.  Except  whea  al- 
lowed out  to  empty  toilet  pails,  prisoners  are 
confined  in  huts,  often  locked  in  wooden  foot 
blocks  or  handcuffs.  Barbaric  treatment  is 
not  unusual.  In  Hanoi's  prisons,  men  have 
been  kept  in  a  pitch-black  room  for  more 
than  a  year,  hung  from  ceilings  by  their 
arms,  tied  with  ropes  until  they  developed 
infected  scars,  and  burned  with  cigarettes. 
At  least  one  has  had  his  fingernails  ripped 
from  his  hands.  The  broken  bones  of  an- 
other, set  by  communist  doctors  and  still  in 
cauts.  were  rebroken  by  guards. 


Mr.  President,  these  barbarities  were 
performed  by  the  same  enemy  whose  flag 
has  been  adopted  by  many  American 
protesters. 

However,  such  sentiments  are  ex- 
pressed by  only  a  handful  of  Americans. 
The  vast  majority  want  to  know  what 
they  can  do  to  help.  Reader's  Digest  has 
come  up  with  a  plan.  The  article  urges 
that  an  avalanche  of  letters  should  de- 
scend upon  representatives  of  foreign  na- 
tions, the  Congress,  and  the  chief  North 
Vietnamese  negotiator  in  Paris.  The  Di- 
gest reasons  that  continuing  exposure  of 
the  plight  of  the  Americans  held  pris- 
oner will  create  a  wave  of  indignation 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  cannot  ignore. 
Accordingly,  the  Digest  has  offered  to 
send  to  its  readers  a  list  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  addresses,  of  Ambassadors  of  the 
foreign  nations  whose  assistance  could 
be  particularly  vital;  and  a  list  of  selected 
foreign  newspapers.  Anyone  who  wants 
this  list  need  only  send  a  postcard  to 
Reprint  Editor,  The  Reader's  Digest, 
Pleasantville,  N.Y.  10570. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Read- 
er's Digest  for  its  excellent  plan,  and  I 
urge  all  Americans  to  follow  it  as  far  as 
they  are  able. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "What  You 
Can  Do  for  American  Prisoners  in  Viet- 
nam," published  in  the  November  Read- 
er's Digest,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Reader's  Digest,  Oct.  26.  1969] 
What  Yotj  Can  Do  for  American  Prisoners 
IN   Vietnam 
(By  Louis  B.  Stockstlll  >) 
Once    a    month    from    her    apartment    In 
Arlington,  Va.,  Gloria  Netherland  walks  down 
a  long  hallway  to  the  mall  chute  and  deposits 
a  letter.  She  watches  it  drop  from  sight  on 
the  first  leg  at  a  Journey  into  an  unknown 
void  halfway  round  the  world.  The  letter  be- 
gins "Dear  Dutch."  Whether  Dutch  will  re- 
ceive It  Is  Impossible  to  say. 

Gloria  and  Dutch  have  been  married  18 
years,  but  she  doesn't  know  whether  he  Is 
alive  or  dead.  For  more  than  two  years  she 
has  written  the  monthly  letters — six  lines 
each,  according  to  current  communist  rules. 
None  is  answered;  none  is  returned.  But.  in 
the  pattern  of  "dreadful  uncertainty"  that 
characterizes  her  life,  she  never  falls  to  write. 
Capt.  Roger  M.  Netherland.  shot  down  over 
North  Vietnam  in  May  1967,  is  offlclaUy 
"missing  In  action";  fliers  reoonnolterlng  the 
site  where  his  plane  plunged  to  the  ground 
believe  they  heard  his  voice,  but  no  word 
has  come  through  since. 

Gloria  Netherland  Is  but  one  of  hundreds 
erf  American  wives  and  parents  whose  hus- 
bands and  sons  are  the  forgotten  men  of 
the  Vietnam  war — approximately  1,400  men 
captured  or  missing  and  possibly  In  enemy 
hands.  Most  of  the  known  captives  are  im- 
prisoned in  NcM-th  Vietnam.  Others  are  held 
by  the  Vietcong  in  the  South.  A  few  are  in- 
terned in  Laos  and  Red  China. 

On  the  shoddy  pretext  that  these  captives 
are  "criminals."  not  POWs,  Hanoi  will  not  al- 
low neutral  inspections  of  its  prisons — In- 
spections required  under  the  Geneva  Conven- 


1  Louis  R.  Stockstlll,  In  researching  this 
article,  talked  to  doeens  of  government  of- 
ficials and  numerous  wives  of  Vietnam  pris- 
oners. A  free-lance  writer  In  Washington, 
DC,  StockstUl  was  for  22  years  a  reporter 
for  the  Armed  Forces  Journal,  covering  Con- 
gress and  the  Department  of  Defense. 


tlons,  ratified  by  North  Vietnam  In  1957  and 
by  119  other  governments  since  the  origina- 
tion ca  the  Conventions  In  1949.  In  blatant 
disregard  of  International  rules,  Hanoi  re- 
fuses even  to  Identify  the  prisoners  It  holds, 
to  release  the  sick  and  wounded,  or  to  allow 
proper  flow  of  letters  and  packages,  though 
the  Red  Cross  has  tackled  the  problem  again 
and  again. 

Evelyn  Grubb's  only  knowledge  of  her  hus- 
band, for  example,  has  come  from  a  Hanoi 
propaganda  gesture.  An  unarmed  reconnais- 
sance aircraft,  piloted  by  MaJ.  Wilmer  "Newk" 
Grubb,  was  shot  down  In  January  1966.  Hanoi 
gloatingly  publicized  his  capture.  Each  time 
Evelyn  writes,  she  sends  photographs  of  their 
four  sons — stapled  to  the  letter  so  that  Newk 
will  know  If  they  have  been  removed.  She 
doesn't  know  whether  he  has  received  a 
single  photograph  or  letter.  In  almost  four 
years,  she  has  received  no  further  Official  word 
of  her  husband. 

Until  recently,  the  American  public  has 
been  provided  scant  information  about 
American  POWs  in  Vietnam.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  our  officials  are  waging  an  open 
fight  for  the  prisoners.  The  diplomatic 
maneuverlngs  which  previously  shielded 
many  aspects  of  the  situation  from  public 
view — although  perhaps  right  for  that  pe- 
riod— ^have  been  partially  cast  aside.  The 
United  States  Is  speaking  out.  Yet,  In  order 
for  the  tough  and  forthright  new  policies  to 
produce  desired  results,  citizens  must  Join 
the  attack.  Our  assistance  could  be  crucial. 

Here,  then,  are  the  sobering  facts  about 
the  prisoners — the  way  they  are  used  and 
abused  by  Hanoi. 

MISERT    AND    MALNT7TRITION 

Tlie  armed  forces  have  been  able  to  posi- 
tively Identify  401  men  as  captured  (Air 
Force.  192;  Navy,  140;  Army,  46;  Marine 
Corps,  23 ) .  Some  intelligence  about  these 
men  must  be  kept  secret  or  couched  In 
guarded  language  to  protect  them.  Neverthe- 
less, accounts  of  Inhumane  treatment  have 
emerged.  Consider  Navy  Lt.  (J.g.)  Dieter 
Dengler.  who  was  taken  by  the  Pathet  Lao 
in  1966  and  turned  over  to  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers.  He  was  spread-eagled  by  his  captors 
and  left  at  night  to  the  mercy  of  Jungle  In- 
sects, repeatedly  beaten  with  sticks  for  re- 
fusing to  sign  a  statement  condemning  the 
United  States,  and  tied  behind  a  water  buf- 
falo and  dragged  through  the  bush.  The  once 
157-pound  flier  weighed  98  pounds  following 
his  escape  and  rescue. 

Other  escajjed  prisoners  have  told  of  simi- 
lar maltreatment  In  Pathet  Lao  and  Viet- 
cong Jungle  camps.  Prisoners  are  fed  little 
but  rice,  and  many  suffer  from  malnutrition. 
Some  are  afflicted  with  intestinal  parasites. 
Except  when  allowed  out  to  empty  toilet 
palls,  prisoners  are  confined  In  huts,  often 
locked  In  wooden  foot  blocks  or  handcuffs. 
Barbaric  treatment  is  not  unusual.  In  Hanoi's 
prisons,  men  have  been  kept  In  a  pitch-black 
room  for  more  than  a  year,  hung  from  ceil- 
ings by  their  arms,  tied  with  ropes  until  they 
developed  infected  scars,  and  burned  with 
cigarettes.  At  least  one  has  had  his  finger- 
nails ripped  from  his  hands.  The  broken 
bones  of  another,  set  by  communist  doctors 
and  still  in  casts,  were  rebroken  by  guards. 
Prisoner  treatment  varies,  of  course.  North 
Vietnam  operates  its  best-known  prison 
camp — known  as  the  "Hanoi  Hilton" — In  cen- 
tral Hanoi.  Here  prisoners  are  wakened  be- 
tween 5  and  6  ajn.  by  a  gong,  followed  by  a 
30-mlnute  Radio  Hanoi  English-language 
broadcast  of  propaganda  piped  Into  their 
cells.  At  mid-morning  they  are  taken  out  to 
empty  toilet  buckets.  At  11  ajn.,  as  much  as 
19  hours  after  they  last  ate,  they  are  fed. 
Pood — ^picked  up  on  a  wooden  tray  and  eaten 
In  the  Individual  cells — consists  mainly  of 
pumpkin  or  squash,  pork  fat.  a  vegetable  re- 
sembling wild  onion  tops,  and  bread  or  rice. 
Then,  prisoners  may  "nap"  on  their  bare 
board  bunks  until  two  In  the  afternoon, 
when  their  cells  are   flooded   with   another 


half-hour  Radio  Hanoi  broadcast.  Between 
4  and  6  p.m.  they  are  fed  the  second  and 
final  meal  of  the  day. 

Prisoners  generally  are  Isolated  from  com- 
munication with  more  tlian  one  or  two  other 
prisoners.  Many  are  kept  In  solitary.  Certain 
prisoners  have  been  allowed  on  occasion  to 
write  to  their  families,  but  few  letters  ever 
reach  home.  U.S.  officials,  vrtth  reasonable 
suspicion,  regard  the  "Hanoi  Hilton"  as  a 
propaganda  showplace.  It  is  the  lone  prison 
that  foreign  Journalists  have  been  allowed  to 
enter. 

PATTERNED    RELEASE 

To  date,  only  a  handful  of  Americans  have 
been  released:  16  by  the  Vietcong.  nine  by 
Hanoi.  The  releases  by  Hanoi — on  two  occa- 
sions last  year  and  one  this  August — have  all 
followed  a  disturbing  pattern.  First,  Just 
three  men  have  been  let  out  at  a  time,  and 
always  accompanied  by  blatant  propaganda. 
Second,  the  names  of  the  men  to  be  freed 
have  been  withheld  for  periods  of  more  than 
a  month  after  the  intention  to  release  was 
announced,  thus  creating  untold  agony  for 
thousands  of  hopeful  next  of  kin.  Third,  re- 
leases are  carried  out  via  dissident  Americans 
Instead  of  through  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  release  last  August  Illustrates  how 
completely  Hanoi  milks  the  prisoner  situa- 
tion for  Its  own  purposes.  To  begin  with.  It 
was  carried  out  via  a  group  of  eight  dis- 
senting Americans — a  pacifist,  two  members 
of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  a 
member  of  anti-war  organizations,  a  man 
who  had  served  a  stockade  sentence  for  re- 
fusing to  fight  in  Vietnam,  and  three  cam- 
eramen from  an  underground  movie-making 
outfit.  All  but  one  went  to  North  Vietnam, 
where  they  were  solicitously  entertained  for  a 
couple  of  weeks. 

Finally,  on  August  4.  Hanoi  named  the 
men  who  were  to  be  freed.  Two  were  Navy 
men  (Lt.  Robert  F.  Frlshman.  captured  21 
months  earlier;  and  Seaman  Douglas  B. 
Hegdahl.  Imprisoned  for  two  years  and  four 
months);  the  third  was  Air  Force  Capt. 
Wesley  L.  Rumble,  a  prisoner  for  15  months. 
At  an  airport  press  conference  in  Vien- 
tiane. Laos,  U.S.  newsmen  described  the  men 
as  "pale  and  gaunt."  Lieutenant  Frlshman. 
acting  as  spokesman  for  the  prisoners,  se- 
lected his  words  carefully.  He  said  only  that 
he  was  "happy  to  be  returning  home." 

"How  was  the  treatment  you  received  while 
a  prisoner?"  he  was  asked. 

"I  received  adequate  food,  clothing  and 
housing,"  Frlshman  replied. 

VIEW   FROM    THE    SIDE 

When  the  three  men  arrived  at  Kennedy 
International  Airport  in  New  York,  I  was 
there  to  see  them  lor  myself.  To  television 
audiences,  the  returning  prisoners  may  have 
looked  reasonably  well  cared  for.  But  their 
appearance  as  they  disembarked  was  deeply 
saddening.  Frlshman  and  Hegdahl  were  first 
off  the  plane.  Rumble,  ill,  stooped,  pale,  was 
assisted  down  the  steps,  helped  Into  a  police 
car,  and  rushed  to  a  waiting  medical-evacua- 
tion plane. 

The  two  Navy  men  were  ashen.  Their  eyes 
were  deep,  hollow  circles  of  darker  gray,  much 
like  the  exaggerated  eyes  of  starving  chil- 
dren. Prishman  had  been  seriously  wounded. 
The  North  Vietnamese  doctors  had  removed 
his  elbow  and  tied  the  muscles  together.  "I 
am  glad  to  still  have  my  arm."  he  said.  It 
hung  at  his  left  side,  the  loose  sleeve  of  his 
Jacket  emphasizing  that  the  arm  was  terribly 
wasted. 

A  reporter  asked  Hegdahl  how  much  weight 
he  had  lost.  He  had  "no  comment."  But  then 
Frlshman  addressed  the  microphones:  "I  lost 
45  pounds.  Seaman  Hegdahl  lost  60  pounds." 

What  about  the  welfare  of  the  other  pris- 
oners stlU  held  by  Hanoi? 

"No  comment." 

As  Prishman  turned  to  leftve.  I  saw  him 
for  the  first  time  from  the  side.  His  shoulders 
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were  Incredibly  t^ln.  The  collar  of  his  shirt 
hung  loosely  about  his  neck.  The  lines  of  his 
nose,  his  cheeks.  Itls  chin  were  sharply  drawn, 
haggard.  So  wer0  Hegdahl's.  Their  tightly 
stretched,  almost  translucent  skin  had  a 
corpse-like  pallor] 

Their  "escorts"  I  had  nothing  but  praise  for 
what  they  had  sfen  in  North  Vietnam,  in- 
cluding Hanoi's  "liumane"  treatment  of  pris- 
oners. "How  maiy  prison  camps  did  you 
visit?"  I  asked.  Alter  repeated  evasions,  their 
leader  admitted  hat  he  had  "no  Informa- 
tion at  all"  abou ;  any  of  the  prison  camps. 
Nor  had  they  br<ught  any  hint  that  North 
Vie:n:\m  might  c  snsider  changing  its  policy 
on  prisoners. 
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each  person  what  would  be  the  most  effective 
attack  that  could  be  launched.  They  agreed 
that  dramatic  results  could  come  from  a  vig- 
orous letter  campaign  directed  to  1)  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  nations  and  the  press 
of  those  nations;  2)  your  Congressnnen;  and 
3)  Xuan  Thuy.  chief  North  Vietnam  negoti- 
ator in  Paris. 

The  mall  to  the  foreign  nations  should 
urge  that  pressure  be  brought  to  bear  on 
Hanoi  to  live  up  to  the  "spirit"  of  the 
Geiieva  Conventions  by  putting  into  practice 
the  Conventions'  rules  on  the  treatment  of 
war  prisoners. 

The  letters  to  Xuan  Thuy  should  make  the 
same  demands.  And  those  individuals  who 
are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  war  itself 
should  make  it  clear  that  proper  treatment 
of  the  prisoners  is  an  overriding  <x)nsidera- 
tion.  All  should  note  that  continued  intran- 
sigence on  the  part  of  Hanoi  will  stiffen  the 
resolye  of  the  American  public,  not  weaken  it. 

Letters  to  members  of  Congress  should 
call  for  a  joint  resolution  demanding  proper 
treatment  for  the  prisoners  and  missing  men. 

There  Is  a  chance — possibly  a  good 
chance— that  world  opinion  might  force 
Hanoi  to  honor  basic  codes  of  human  de- 
cency. 

"By  any  hiunan  standards"  the  position 
of  North  Vietnam  is  "totally  Inexcusable." 
says  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers. 
"I  don't  understand  why  we  have  not  become 
more  excited  about  the  prisoner  question." 

The  Secretary  is  telling  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  their  concern  Is  impor- 
tant. The  rest  is  up  to  you.  If  you  want  to 
help  the  men  whom  many  Americans  have 
forgotten,  you  can.  Your  letter  could  be  the 
one  that  spells  the  difference. 

Note. — If  you  want  to  help,  send  a  post- 
card to  Reprint  Editor.  The  Reader's  Digest, 
Pleasantville.  N.Y.  10570,  giving  your  name 
and  address:  you  will  be  mailed  a  list  of 
Washington,  DC,  addresses  of  ambassadors 
of  the  foreign  nations  whose  assistance  could 
be  particularly  vital:  and  a  list  of  selected 
foreign  newspapers.  Letters  to  Xuan  Thuy 
can  be  addressed  to:  Xuan  Thuy.  North  Viet- 
nam Delegation.  Paris  Peace  Talks,  Paris, 
Prance  (airmail  rate,  20  cents) . 


the  North  Vietnamese  del- 
ve hemently  rejected  the  pro- 
4nd  an  attempt  "to  deceive 


ADDRESSES  BY  GALO  PLAZA  ON 
LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  suc- 
cessive days  at  the  beginning  of  this 
month.  Mr.  Galo  Plaza,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  delivered  tviro  major  addresses  on 
American  policy  toward  Latin  America 
and  on  the  future  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Mr.  Plaza's  remarks  have  spe- 
cial significance  because  of  the  close  re- 
lationship between  Mr.  Plaza  and  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller,  who  headed  the  ad- 
ministration's specific  study  missions  to 
Latin  America  earlier  this  year.  Indeed, 
a  niunber  of  commentators  have  sug- 
gested that  the  addresses  may  be  a  par- 
tial preview  of  the  major  policy  state- 
ment on  Latin  America  that  President 
Nixon  will  deliver  at  the  end  of  this  week. 

In  his  statements,  Mr.  Plaza  speaks 
eloquently  of  the  needs  of  Latin  America 
and  discusses  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions that  political  and  diplomatic  lead- 
ers of  Latin  America  have  made  in  urg- 
ing the  United  States  to  adopt  a  more 
progressive  policy  for  the  hemisphere. 
Mr.  Plaza  places  special  emphasis  on 
more  enlightened  American  trade  and 
aid  policies  toward  Latin  America,  In- 
cluding special  trade  concessions,  more 
extensive  public  assistance  programs, 
and  greater  private  investment. 


Mr.  President,  when  Governor  Rocke- 
feller embarked  last  May  on  the  first  of 
his  four  study  missions  to  Latin  America 
President  Nixon  emphasized  that  the 
purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  listen  to  the 
leaders  of  Latin  America  and  bring  back 
recommendations  for  new  policies.  In 
spite  of  the  turbulence  surrounding  some 
aspects  of  the  missions,  many  experts  be- 
lieve that  the  Governor  was  able  to 
gather  a  broad  range  of  meaningful  Im- 
pressions. 

Because  of  the  continuing  concern  of 
many  of  us  in  Congress  for  improving 
U.S.  policy  toward  Latin  America.  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Plaza's  remarks  will  be  of 
wide  interest.  I.  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  recent  addresses 
in  New  York  City  and  in  Hamilton,  Ber- 
muda, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  the  Address  by  Galo  Plaza  at 
THE  Annual  Award  Dinner  op  the 
Americas  Foundation,  New  York  Citv. 
October  6,  1969 

I  recently  came  across  a  sharp  Indictment 
of  the  trade  and  shipping  policies  of  the 
developed  countries  written  by  an  articulate 
young  statesman  of  an  underdeveloped  coun- 
try. He  said  that  the  states  of  his  region  of 
the  globe  must  unite  against  certain  jKJwers 
which  are  naturally  bent  on— and  I  quote— 
"fostering  divisions  among  us.  depriving  us  of 
an  active  commerce  in  our  own  bottoms,  .  . 
monopKJlizing  the  profits  of  our  trade,  and 
clipping  the  wings  by  which  we  might  soar 
to  greatness." 

The  words  sound  like  they  might  be  those 
of  a  nationalistic  Latin  American  accusing 
the  United  States  of  economic  aggression,  but 
they  were  actually  written  in  1787  in  The 
Federalist  by  Alexander  Hamilton.  The  un- 
derdeveloped nation  in  danger  of  having  its 
wings  clipped  was  the  United  States. 

Today  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot.  History 
has  been  kind  to  the  United  States,  bringing 
It  to  a  position  of  unparalleled  economic  pre- 
eminence, in  which  its  action — or  inaction- 
has  repercussions  around  the  globe.  This  po- 
sition places  a  gigantic  burden  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  United  SUtes. 

Tcxlay  it  is  the  Latin  America  nations  and 
the  other  developing  nations  of  the  world 
that  are  calling  upon  the  United  States  for 
greater  financial  cooperation  and  trade  lib- 
eralization, while  at  the  same  time  seeking 
to  assert  their  economic  independence.  On 
the  basis  of  its  own  history,  the  United  States 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
this  position. 

TTie  most  recent  Latin  American  statement 
of  the  problems  in  Inter-Amerlcan  economic 
relations  is  the  Latin  American  consensus 
of  Vifia  del  Mar.  It  was  approved  by  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  for  Latin  American  Coor- 
dination (CECLA)  in  May  of  this  year  and 
subsequently  presented  to  President  Nixon 
and  to  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  at  its  meeting  in  Port-of -Spain. 
This  significant  document  reflects  a  growing 
tide  of  nationalism,  regional  cohesion,  and 
solidarity  In  Latin  America. 

Shorn  of  its  diplomatic  amenities,  the  Con- 
sensus declares  that  the  United  States  should 
make  a  greater  effort  to  fulfill  Its  obllga  Jons 
and  commitments  in  the  Inter-Amerlcan  sys- 
tem. 

The  Consensus  reiterated  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries'  conviction  that  economic 
growth  and  social  progress  are  basically  their 
own  responsibility,  but  that  they  need  the 
supjxirt  of  the  developed  countries. 

Among  the  major  obstacles  which  the  Con- 
sensus cited  as  a  brake  on  Latin  American 
economic  growth  are  the  conditions  on  trade 


and  aid.  In  the  area  of  trade,  the  main  con- 
cern Is  with  tariff  and  nontarlS  restrictions 
that  Impede  access  to  the  principal  world 
markets  under  equitable  or  favorable  condi- 
tions for  Latin  American  raw,  semi-processed, 
and  manufactured  products.  In  the  area  of 
aid,  the  Consensus  cites  the  progressive  de- 
terioration of  the  volume,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions of  international  financing  assistance. 

During  the  period  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress Latin  America  has  been  contributing  to 
a  significant  extent  to  strengthening  the 
United  States  balance  of  payments  position. 
When  all  factors  are  taken  Into  account,  in- 
cluding debt  service,  last  year  there  was  a 
net  Inflow  of  funds  from  Latin  America  to 
the  United  States  of  about  »500  million.  This 
naturally  raises  some  questions  in  Latin 
America  about  who  Is  aiding  whom. 

What  Is  it  that  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries expect  from  the  United  States?  In  the 
axe&  of  trade  policy,  they  call  for : 

Reduction  or  elimination  of  tariff  and 
non-tariff  barriers  to  Latin  American  ex- 
ports of  all  types. 

Establishment  of  a  system  of  generalized 
trade  preferences  for  manufactures  and 
semi-manufactures. 

Consultation  prior  to  the  imposition  of 
measures  affecting  Latin  America's  trade. 

Establishment  of  national  or  Inter-Amer- 
lcan systems  of  export   credit. 

Elimination  of  discrimination  against 
Latin  American  vessels  and  cooperation  in 
the  creation  of  Latin  American  merchant 
fleets. 

Stabilization  of  market  fluctuations 
through  conamodlty  agreements,  buffer 
stocks,  and  supplementary  financing. 

In  the  area  of  aid  policy,  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  seek: 

Expansion  of  the  volume  of  financial  co- 
operation so  that  Latin  America  can  achieve 
a  net  Inflow  of  funds  of  reasonable  magni- 
tude, rather  than  net  outflows  as  at  present. 

An  easing  of  lending  conditions,  with 
longer  grace  periods  and  lower  interest 
rates,  subsidized  where  necessary. 

The  untying  of  United  States  aid,  at  least 
within  the  Latin  American  region,  and  more 
concerned  efforts  ■within  OECD  to  achieve  an 
untying  of  credits  by  all  industrialized 
countries. 

Ccx>peratlon  In  achieving  a  shift  In  policy 
of  international  financial  Institutions  to  per- 
mit program  or  sectoral  lending  and  the 
financing  of  local  currency  costs  where 
needed. 

None  of  these  objectives  In  trade  and  aid 
Is  new.  They  have  been  reiterated  time  after 
time  in  the  Inter-Amerlcan  meetings  of  the 
past  decade.  Many  of  then>  are  reflected  in 
the  economic  standards  of  the  amended 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  which  has  been  ratified  so  far  by 
thirteen  countries,  including  the  United 
States.  Latin  America  Is  calling  upon  the 
United  States  to  put  the  principles  of  Inter- 
Amerlcan  economic  ccx>peratlon  Into  full 
practice. 

There  is  certainly  no  lack  of  excellent  stud- 
ies to  assist  the  United  States  in  formulating 
a  new  Latin  American  policy.  There  are  even 
studies  on  the  studies. 

The  studies  are  valuable,  but  they  are  no 
substitute  for  action.  That  Is  why  the  recent 
mission  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  is  so  Impor- 
tant. It  Is  not  Just  one  more  study.  It  Is  a 
refiectlon  of  the  actual  needs  and  aspirations 
of  the  Latin  American  countries,  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  announced  that  a  number  of 
its  recommendations  will  be  adopted.  This  is 
a  promising  sign. 

I  believe  that  multilateralism  deserves  a 
much  more  substantial  vote  in  Inter-Amerl- 
can relations.  The  f>olltlcal  pitfalls  of  bilat- 
eral economic  cooperation  have  been  all  too 
clear  In  recent  years.  It  is  difficult  for  any 
powerful  country  to  avoid  charges  of  Intw- 
veatlon  when  It  decides  unilaterally  which 


countries  should  get  aid,  how  much  they 
should  get,  and  under  what  conditions  It 
should  be  granted. 

The  multilateral  framework  for  economic 
cxjoperatlon  In  the  Americas  already  exists  in 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  system.  The  organiza- 
tion of  American  States  Is  a  tried  and  tested 
vehicle  for  reconciliation  of  United  States 
and  Latin  American  views  in  the  political 
sphere,  and  It  Is  perfectly  capable  of  per- 
forming the  same  function  in  the  economic 
sphere,  if  the  p>arties  are  willing. 

The  Inter-Amerlcan  System  Is  stronger 
and  more  vigorous  than  ever.  That  vigor  Is 
reflected  In  the  reform  of  the  OAS  Charter, 
the  launching  of  massive  new  programs  In 
the  fields  of  education,  science,  and  technol- 
ogy, and  the  settlement  of  the  recent  cx>n- 
filct  between  El  Salvador  and  Honduras. 

The  General  Secretariat  of  the  OAS  has 
been  revitalized  with  the  intrcxluction  of 
modern  administrative  techniques  in  order 
to  provide  more  effective  service  to  member 
states  in  accordance  to  each  country's  needs. 

In  other  words,  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  can  serve  as  both  the  forum  for 
the  elaboration  of  Inter-Amerlcan  economic 
policy  and  the  machinery  for  carrying  out 
that  policy,  largely  obviating  the  need  for 
bilateral  programs. 

Two  Important  Inter-Amerlcan  meetings 
In  the  csoming  weeks  will  give  the  United 
States  an  opportunity  to  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  it  Is  willing  to  revamp  its  Latin 
American  policy  and  move  toward  multi- 
lateralism. In  a  few  weeks  a  special  Commit- 
tee of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Ek:onomic  and  So- 
cial Council  at  the  expert  level  vrWl  meet  in 
Washington  to  draft  a  new  enocomlc  policy 
for  the  Americas. 

The  committee's  recommendations  will 
then  come  before  a  meeting  of  the  lA- 
ECOSOC  at  the  ministerial  level  In  Caracas 
In  December.  The  Importance  of  these  meet- 
ings cannot  be  overstressed.  Let  us  hope,  for 
the  future  of  the  Americas,  that  they  achieve 
their  objective, 

Inter-American  Cooperation  for 
Development 

(Address  by  Galo  Plaza,  Secretary  General 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
at  the  National  Conference  of  UPI  Editors 
and  Publishers,  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  Oc- 
tober 7,  1969) 

In  both  the  United  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica there  are  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  current  state  of  inter-American 
relations.  This  should  alert  us  that  the  time 
has  come  to  forge  news  bases  for  inter-Amer- 
ican cooperation  for  development. 

There  are — to  be  sure — those  who  doubt 
that  there  Is  or  should  be  any  special  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America.  To  me  that  is  an  unrealistic  view, 
because  the  fate  of  the  nations  of  the  New 
World  has  become  increasingly  intertwined 
over  the  years  and  It  is  destined  to  become 
even  more  so  in  the  future.  This  is  recog- 
nized in  the  treaties  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
system.  It  is  a  matter  of  geography  and  his- 
tory. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  unique  relation- 
ship that  links  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  should  be  at  the  detriment  of  com- 
mercial, cultural,  and  political  relations  with 
other  countries  or  regions.  I  merely  suggest 
that  United  States  cooperation  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Latin  America  should  be  a  pri- 
ority consideration  for  that  country,  based 
on  considerations  of  enlightened  self-inter- 
est rather  than  moral  responsibility  alone. 

Hasn't  the  United  States  been  doing  more 
than  its  share?  This  is  the  attitude  of  many 
aid-weeiry  Americans.  The  answer  is  no.  It  is 
true,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Committee  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
said  that  the  contributions  of  the  United 
States  have  been  a  real  and  noteworthy  fac- 
tor in  advance  made  during  the  decade  in  all 


countries  of  the  region,  and  without  that 
cooperation  Latin  America  would  be  In  worse 
economic  shape  than  it  Is. 

the  natttrc  or  cs.  aid 

But  let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  U.S.  aid. 
Since  1965  United  States  financial  cooper- 
ation with  Latin  America  has  been  shrinking, 
while  the  conditions  on  loans  have  become 
more  onerous.  Humiliating  amendments 
have  been  made  to  the  aid  authorizations, 
Inspired  by  Internal  political  considerations. 
TTiese  have  soured  Inter-Amerlcan  relations. 
The  Hickenlooper  Amendment,  a  supposed 
deterrent  against  nationalization,  is  a  case 
In  point. 

Much  Is  heard,  even  In  sophisticated 
circles,  of  the  crushing  burden  of  aid  on 
the  American  taxpayer.  Those  who  lament 
the  burden  usually  overlcx)k  three  basic  facts: 

First,  only  one  third  of  a  cent  of  each 
taxpayer's  dollar  goes  for  economic  cooper- 
ation with  Latin  America. 

Second,  around  80  percent  of  all  official 
capital  flow  have  been  in  the  form  of  loans — 
not  grants — and  most  of  them  are  repayable 
in  dollars.  Fully  half  of  the  amount  loaned 
during  the  sixties  has  already  come  back 
to  the  United  States  In  the  form  of  payments 
of  principal  and  Interest.  Interest  alone  In 
the  first  seven  years  of  the  decade  amounted 
to  $734  million. 

Third,  of  the  loans  made  bilaterally  by 
the  United  States  Government  as  well  as  a 
large  part  of  those  extended  by  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  more  than  90 
cents  of  each  dollar  that  Is  lent  Is  spent 
In  the  United  States,  on  United  SUtes  goods 
and  services.  Tied  loans  mean  the  borrowing 
countries  have  no  fiexlblllty  to  shop  around 
for  the  best  buy. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  In  other  words, 
that  the  aid  burden  largely  rests  on  the  re- 
ceiver rather  than  the  donor. 

In  terms  of  net  capital  flow.  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  actually  aiding  the  United  States.  In 
1967  there  was  a  net  Inflow  of  capital  and 
service  payments  from  Latin  America  to  the 
United  States  amounting  to  some  9500  mil- 
lion. Taking  into  account  this  fact,  and  the 
fact  that  United  States  aid  has  remained 
fully  tied,  it  is  clear  that  Latin  America 
made  a  positive  contribution  to  reducing  the 
balance  of  payments  deficits  of  the  United 
States.  Latin  America,  in  effect,  shared  with 
the  United  States  some  of  the  sacrifices 
needed  to  safeguard  the  latter's  external  ac- 
counts. 

It  is  imperative  that  these  facts  be  brought 
out  and  publicized  widely  in  the  United 
States.  The  ignorance  that  has  prevailed  on 
this  issue  is  a  source  of  annoyance  to  Latin 
Americans  whose  debt  repayment  burden 
currently  eats  up  about  one  third  of  their 
gross  capital  Inflow.  The  bulk  of  the  burden 
is  on  them,  not  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

latin    AMERICA'S    RECORD 

Let  us  examine  Latin  America's  record  In 
the  past  decade. 

Average  annual  growth  In  ONP  per  capita 
was  1.6  percent  during  1961  to  1968.  This 
is  far  short  of  the  2.5  percent  goal  of  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  The  3.1  percent 
annual  expansion  of  the  population  has  pre- 
vented better  results. 

Between  1964  and  1968  government  rev- 
enues increased  30  percent.  Taxes  as  a  per- 
centage of  GNP  increased,  reflecting  the  ris- 
ing mobilization  of  domestic  resources.  More 
than  90  percent  of  the  resources  applied  to 
development  came  from  domestic  sources. 

In  the  countries  plagued  by  inflation,  the 
rate  has  tended  to  slow  down  in  the  past 
two  years,  especially  In  Argentina,  BrasU,  and 
Uruguay. 

In  the  agricultural  sector  performance  has 
been  good,  but  not  brilliant.  Agricultural 
output  increased  markedly,  keeping  abreast 
of  the  population  increase.  Both  the  diversity 
of  output  and   yields  Improved   with   more 
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widespread  iiae  bf   fettUiz«r   and   Improved 
technology,  and  ^me  relomvs  in  land  tenure 

systems. 

Industrial  prodlictlon  has  consistently  out- 
paced total  outiim  during  the  sixties.  In 
Industrial  production  rose 
by  an  average  of  nearly  50  percent.  In  Pan- 
ama and  El  Salvador  production  more  than 
doubled;  In  Peri  and  Mexico  It  increased 
about  two-thlrdSi 

The  Illiteracy  ^ate  la  dropping  as  school 
enrollment  has  (doubled  in  this  decade,  but 
the  population  h^  grown  so  fast  that  there 
are  more  school-age  children  without  schools 
today  than  there  were  in  1960. 

Considerable  g4lns  have  also  been  recorded 
In  health,  particularly  in  the  expansion  of 
urban  water  supply  systems  and  sewerage. 

Apart  from  the  quantifiable  elements,  there 
have  been  noteworthy  Institutional  and  ad- 
ministrative changes  in  Latin  America.  Eco- 
nomic growth  in  quantitative  terms  does  not 
tell  the  full  storjr  of  a  nation's  progress  in 
the  struggle  for  development.  Some  countries 
with  high  growtli  rates  owe  these  mainly  to 
fortuitous  weather  conditions  or  windfalls 
In  export  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
countries  show  liiwer  growth  rates  because 
of  the  amount  ol)  resources  being  channeled 
Into  health  or  education,  or  because  Income 
Is  being  redistributed  more  equitable  and 
stabilization  programs  are  In  force.  So  we 
must  consider  not  only  the  growth  figures 
but  the' facts  tba&  modem  management  tech- 
nfques  kr<  being  Introduced  into  the  private 
and  public  sector,  that  economic  development 
planning  is  beco^ning  Increasingly  efficient 
and  operational,  i  and  that  institutions  are 
being  founded  toj  mobilize  savings,  promote 
exports,  itlmulale  industrialization,  and 
strengthen  agrlci^Itural  extension.  These  In- 
stitutions are  hiving  their  effect  on  the 
frameworlc  of  Latin  American  society. 
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The  number-o^  econocnlc  objective  of 
lAttn  Amerlc*  Ut  the  seventies  will  bo  to 
penetrate  {orvigD.,  markets  and  Increase  and 
diversify  Ita  experts.  Expansion  of  exports 
should  be  on  the 'order  of  6  or  7  percent  per 
year — almoat  double  the  rate  actually 
achieved  in  recent  years.  Without  this,  U  will 
be  impoaslble  foe  Latin  America  to  achieve 
•coDomlc  growth  rates  required  for  adequate 
Uvtng  standards,  reasonably  full  employ- 
ment, and  Industflallzatlon.  Granted,  expan- 
sion of  exports  at  the  rate  I  have  suggested 
!•  no  easy  task.  It  wlU  require  the  concerted 
Internal  efforts  ofl  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, and  it  will  lalso  require  a  mcare  liberal 
and  far-sighted  Attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
world's  major  industrialized  p>owers.  particu- 
larly the  United  States  and  the  European 
countries. 

If  the  United .  States  were  to  relax  its 
tcu-iS  and  non-tftria  obstacles  to  lmp<»-ts 
from  Latin  America  this  would  have  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  Latin  America's  overall 
capacity  to  Impoijt.  It  would  do  far  more  to 
boost  US.  sales  qo  Latin  America  than  tied 
aid. 

Closely  related  |to  the  problem  of  exports 
Is  the  problem  df  unemployment.  At  least 
35 T>  of  the  laboij  force  was  unemployed  or 
underemployed  la  1960  and  the  figure  today 
is  believed  to  be  even  higher  No  development 
policy  can  fall  to  take  this  into  account.  We 
must  find  ways  |to  reconcile  the  need  for 
technological  Innbvatlons  with  the  need  to 
create  Jobs.  I  sul^it  that  one  step  in  this 
regard  would  be  I  a  policy  of  intra-reglonal 
mlgrauon  to  majtch  the  labor  force  with 
the  labor  requirements  of  the  region  as  a 
whole.  ] 

The  farm  peoqie  also  deserve  high  pri- 
ority m  Latin  Aifierlca  In  the  seventies.  In 
most  of  the  countries,  agricultural  policy 
shooid  pursue  n<it  only  increased  efflclency 
tn  production  bi^t  an  increase  in  the  area 
under  cultivation^  Rural  unemployment  and 
underemployment  is  every  bit  as  serious  as 


urban  unemployment,  and  must  be  attacked 
with  equal  vigor.  We  must  modernize  our 
marketing  techniques,  Integrate  our  markets, 
and  ensure  adequate  remuneration  for  farm 
workers.  Only  by  raising  farm  income  can 
we  hope  to  create  the  demand  needed  to 
sustain  competitive  industries,  particularly 
In  manufactured  products. 

As  for  direct  foreign  private  investment  in 
Latin  America,  there  is  a  need  for  a  clearer 
definition — without  rigid  or  formal  rules  or 
codes — of  the  terms  under  which  it  is  wel- 
come. Latin  America  needs  the  capital,  tech- 
nology, and  market  connections  that  the 
foreign  Investor  can  offer,  but  It  needs  them 
on  terms  that  provide  maximum  possible 
stimulation  to  its  own  future  development 
and  at  least  cost  in  terms  of  the  balance  of 
payments. 

We  must  examine  new  forms  of  private 
foreign  Investment  and  create  what  I  would 
call  "naturalized"  rather  than  nationalized 
enterprises — companies  that  would  operate 
in  the  full  interests  of  national  development 
and  conform  to  local  conditions. 

Even  presuming  more  favorable  interna- 
tional policies  on  trade  and  private  invest- 
ment, there  will  still  be  a  substantial  need 
In  the  seventies  for  public  external  financial 
cooperation  for  Latin  American  development. 
What  part  should  come  from  the  United 
States?  The  General  Secretariat  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  in  a  technical 
study  presented  to  the  Inter-American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  in  June,  has  sug- 
gested that  the  United  States  might  fur- 
nish $1.1  billion  to  Latin  America  annually 
from  1970  through  1975.  Although  this  is 
more  than  double  the  amount  made  avail- 
able in  recent  years,  it  would  not  be  unreal- 
istic In  terms  of  the  conunitment  made  by 
the  United  States  at  Punta  del  Este.  The 
OA3  proposal  suggested  that  of  that  $1.1 
billion,  $475  million  be  reserved  for  bilateral 
programs.  The  rest,  $650  million,  would  be 
a  nonreimbursable  contribution  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  It  would  en- 
able the  Bank  to  mobilize  more  funds  else- 
where, and  Increase  its  Latin  American  lend- 
ing operations  to  $1.3  billion  per  year  and 
soften  the  terms  for  those  loans.  Adoption 
by  the  United  States  of  a  policy  of  this  na- 
ture would  be  a  tremendous  boon  to  Latin 
American  development.  It  would  be  a  revo- 
lutionary breakthrough  in  inter-American 
relations. 

MUT.TII^A'rCRAUSM    VERSITS    Bn^TERALISU 

To  put  inter-American  relations  on  a  new 
level  of  cohesion  and  solidarity,  I  would  call 
for  a  major  new  forward  step  toward  multi- 
lateralism, with  decisions  In  the  hands  of 
multilateral  bodies  in  which  the  national 
Interests  of  each  Latin  American  country  are 
properly  represented — bodies  with  the  au- 
thority to  assess  the  jjerformance  of  the 
borrowers  as  well  as  the  donors. 

If  the  flow  of  aid  is  to  be  rationalized  and 
performance  monitoring  is  to  become  more 
meaningful  and  nonpoUtlcal,  an  Increasing 
share  of  external  assistance  must  be  multi- 
lateral rather  than  bilateral.  Bilateral  co- 
operation is  a  natural  source  of  friction  and 
annoyance,  and  whatever  political  advan- 
tages have  been  scored  by  the  lender  on 
occasion  are  generally  more  than  offset  by 
the  disadvantages.  The  chances  of  abuse  In 
aid  and  the  Imposition  of  myriad  terms  and 
conditions  are  infinitely  less  under  multi- 
lateralism than  under  bilateralism. 

I  believe  that  the  next  phase  of  inter- 
American  cooperation  for  development  should 
be  largely  multilateral.  To  eliminate  purely 
political  considerations  from  the  process,  fi- 
nancial allocations  in  Latin  America  could 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Committee  on  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress— CIAP — on  the  basis  of  each  cotmtry's 
performance.  This  was  the  Intent  of  the 
Fulbrlght  Amendment,  which  should  be  given 
more  widespread  application  with  emphasis 


on  the  multilateral  approach.  CIAP  is  the 
ideal  organ  for  the  job.  It  bM  no  weighted 
votes,  and  only  one  of  its  ten  membo^  rep- 
resents the  United  States.  It  has  shown  its 
competence  In  making  annual  assessments 
of  internal  and  external  resource  needs  and 
availability,  and  it  has  the  technical  back- 
ing of  the  OAS  General  Secretariat. 

Multilateralism  In  technical  assistance  is 
equally  as  Important  as  multilateralism  in 
financial  assistance.  The  OAS  Program  of 
Technical  Cooperation,  which  was  recently 
reorganized  to  meet  the  member  states'  des- 
ignated priorities  more  effectively,  is  an  ideal 
vehicle  for  this  purpose. 

LATIN    AMEHICA'S    COALS 

Relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America  in  the  seventies  will  hare  to 
take  into  account  an  emerging  unity  of  pur- 
pose among  the  Latin  American  nations.  To- 
day Latin  America  Is  more  united  and  n>ore 
cohesive  than  ever  before.  The  countries  rec- 
ognize an  identity  of  interest  and  the  need 
to  negotiate  and  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  equality,  dignity,  and 
reclfMTocity. 

The  hammering  out  of  a  common  bargain- 
ing position  by  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries acting  in  unity,  as  was  done  In  the 
recent  Consensus  of  Vlfia  del  Mar,  can  make 
negotiation  within  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem more  meaningful.  It  can  lead  to  a 
stranger  partnership  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America,  within  the  OAS. 
It  Is  the  OAS  that  offers  the  best  possible 
means  for  solution  of  common  proMems. 
The  OAS  can  be  the  cushion  or  shock  ab- 
sorber for  reconciling  the  various  Interests 
and  forces  at  play. 

In  the  weeks  ahead  there  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  lay  the  basis  for  a  new  era 
of  multilateral  economic  cooperation  in  the 
Americas.  A  special  committee  of  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  the 
Expert  Level  will  meet  in  Washington  within 
a  few  weeks  to  work  out  details  of  the  new 
policy.  The  Committee's  recommendations 
will  be  acted  upon  by  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  Caracas 
In  December. 

The  Latin  American  countries  seek  coop- 
eration, not  charity;  dignity,  not  depend- 
ence; and  interest,  not  intervention.  These 
desires  are  Just  and  reasonable,  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  they  should  guide  our  actions  in 
the  Americas  in  the  conxing  decade.  Action 
is  what  is  called  for  now.  The  time  for  studies 
and  resolutions  Is  past. 


AIR  AGE  EDUCATION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently had  occasion  to  read  a  statement 
by  Dwane  L.  Wallace,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Cessna  Aircraft  Co.  in  Wichita. 
I  found  Mr.  Wallace's  statement  to  be 
significant  and  extremely  Interesting. 
Mr.  Wallace  spoke  on  the  relations  be- 
tween air  age  education  and  the  future 
of  aviation  and  particularly  general  avia- 
tion. Because  his  remarks  are  appropri- 
ate and  worth  while  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  statement  by  Mr.  Wal- 
lace be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  reprint  of  an  article  from 
the  Wichita  Eagle  of  March  23,  1969,  be 
printed  In  the  Record.  This  article  relates 
how  the  introduction  of  a  course  in  aero- 
nautics at  the  Osage  City  High  School 
ultimately  had  an  impact  on  the  rede- 
velopment of  the  Osage  City  Airport. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  a<  follows: 


October  27,  1969 
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THK   IMK>IITANC«  OF  Ant   ACB  EDTTCATION,  THX 

Present  Statxts,  and  Purmn  Needs  Prom 
AN  Encinkerino  Standpoint 

(By  Dwane  L.  Wallace) 
When  we  think  of  a  pioneer,  we  usually 
think  of  someone  who  has  been  around  for 
ever  and  ever. 
But  this  Isn't  necessarily  true. 
We  can  quickly  think  of  people  who  qualify 
as  pioneers  In  some  field  or  another,  but  are 
still  quite  young. 

The  most  obvious  example  Is  an  astronaut. 

There  just  aren't  any  old  astronauts  as  yet, 

but  they  all  have  to  be  classified  as  pioneers. 

You  know,  we  have  a  lot  of  young  pioneers 

in  the  engineering  side  of  general  aviation. 

There  are  a  number  of  us  who  have  been 
tinkering  with  airplanes  for  quite  a  while, 
but  for  the  most  part,  we  would  have  to  say 
that  any  engineer  who  has  been  Involved  in 
general  aviation  for  even  twenty  years  would 
still  have  to  be  considered  a  pioneer.  He's  a 
guy  who  has  really  been  around  in  this  busi- 
ness, because  it  actually  wasn't  until  the 
mld-1940's  that  general  aviation  began  to 
take  shap>e  from  a  product  engineering 
standpoint. 

But  no  matter  how  long  this  pioneering 
engineer  has  been  around,  he  has  Just  been 
laying  the  groundwork  for  what  is  yet  to 
come. 

Even  If  a  man  is  one  of  those  20-year 
pioneers  in  our  business,  he  Is  still  working 
on  what  we  would  have  to  call  the  early  de- 
signs of  general  aviation  vehicles. 

And  if  that  sounds  strange,  let  me  remind 
you  that  right  now  the  year  1990  is  the  same 
distance  away  from  us  as  the  year  1948.  And 
I  submit  to  you  that  progress  in  our  business 
will  be  multiplied  between  now  and  1990 
when  compared  to  our  progress  since  1948. 

Let  me  remind  you  also  that  most  of  you 
have  children  who  will  spend  the  most  pro- 
ductive years  of  their  lives  in  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

We  can't  help  but  try  to  project  ourselves 
over  the  next  few  years  to  1990 — or  2000— 
or  2010. 

And  we  can't  help  but  ask  some  questions: 
What  will  our  general  aviation  products  look 
like?  How  will  they  be  powered?  What 
human  engineering  factors  will  determine 
cabin  design  and  layout?  What  affect  will 
further  development  of  electronics  and 
guidance  systems  have  on  aircraft  design 
and  the  operation   of   those   airplanes? 

These,  of  course,  are  engineering  type 
questions — questions  that  you  and  I  are 
likely  to  ask  one  another  in  business  con- 
versations or  In  meetings  such  as  this. 

But  there  are  other  questions  we  need  to 
be  asking  also:  Who  is  going  to  be  buying 
our  products  In  these  years  to  come?  What 
attitude  Is  the  public  going  to  have  about 
our  business?  How  can  we  best  educate  peo- 
ple to  the  advantages  and  purposes  of  gen- 
eral  aviation? 

This  last  question — the  one  relating  to 
education — has  become  a  matter  of  great 
concern  In  our  Industry  In  recent  years. 

Most  of  the  general  aviation  companies 
have  become  involved  to  one  degree  or  an- 
other in  the  matter  of  air  age  education. 

We  aim  our  educational  messages  at  a 
wide  variety  of  audiences,  but  certainly  one 
of  the  most  important  of  these  audiences 
consist  of  our  young  people. 

The  attitudes  these  people  are  forming 
right  now  during  their  schooling  will  deter- 
mine the  shape  of  our  world  for  many  years 
to  come.  Their  opinions  about  business,  sci- 
ence, technology,  government,  social  pro- 
granis — all  are  being  determined  by  what 
they  are  studying  today. 
Likewise,  their  attitudes  about  aviation. 
Our  job  Is  to  help  influence  those  atti- 
tudes favorably. 

In  speaking  to  these  young  people,  we  are 
trying  to  relate  aviation  to  the  world  as  it 
will  be  in  their  time.  We  are  trying  to  show 


how  aviation  will  affect  such  things  as  hu- 
man communications,  social  traditions,  cul- 
tural structures,  economic  principles,  and 
business  practices  in  years  to  come. 

In  short,  we  are  trying  to  put  aviation  into 
the  mainstream  of  their  lives  instead  of  let- 
ting them  think  of  it  as  something  apart 
from  their  normal  activities. 

To  do  this  Job,  we  have  air  age  education 
programs  aimed  at  all  levels  of  schooling. 

In  literally  thousands  of  elementary 
schools  throughout  the  country,  teachers  are 
using  special  kits  which  help  them  work  avi- 
ation examples  into  such  diverse  subjects  as 
science,  social  studies,  geography,  and  math- 
ematics. 

In  hundreds  of  high  schools,  students  are 
taking  credit  courses  which  not  only  cover 
the  history  of  aviation  but  also  give  them 
enough  practical  study  of  airmanship  that 
they  are  qualified  to  take  an  FAA  private 
pilot's  written  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
semester.  Many  of  these  high  school  courses 
also  include  some  type  of  actual  flight  ex- 
perience for  the  students. 

In  growing  numbers  of  Junior  colleges  and 
vocational  schools,  students  are  being 
taught  the  practical  aspects  of  some  career 
within  aviation. 

All  of  this  air  age  education  activity  Isn't 
Just  happening.  It  takes  time,  effort,  money, 
ideas  and  people. 

And  you  and  I  should  be  a  part  of  this 
activity.  You  and  I  already  know  the  story 
of  aviation.  If  we  really  believe  In  it,  then 
we  have  an  obligation  to  help  see  that  to- 
day's young  people  have  the  proi>er  knowl- 
edge with  which  to  put  aviation  in  their  own 
future. 

And  in  the  process  of  doing  this,  you  and 
I  will  also  be  helping  to  educate  ourselves. 
The  fact  that  we  are  an  Integral  part  of  the 
air  transportation  system — the  growth  of 
which  will  'key'  the  economy  of  the  1970'8. 

We  will  be  helping  to  remind  ourselves  of 
the  great  potential  of  the  general  aviation 
business. 

We  win  be  helping  ourselves  avoid  the 
problem  of  tunnel  vision,  so  that  we  can 
understand  the  big  picture  of  general  avia- 
tion. 

We  will  be  helping  ourselves  see  through 
someone  else's  eyes  that  we  are  in  an  ex- 
citing, dynamic  industry  which  needs  new 
ideas  and  new  ways  of  doing  things,  helping 
to  inoculate  ourselves  against  that  costly 
disease — "Hardening   of   the   Altitudes." 

Air  age  education  is  a  never-ending  proc- 
ess for  all  of  us — and  Involvement  in  it  will 
be  stimulating  and  rewarding. 

[From  the  Wichita  Eagle  and  the  Beacon, 

Mar.  23,  1969) 

High  School  Courses  Help  Airports 

It  was  a  similar  bent  prop  incident  that 
helped  spark  the  people  of  Osage  City,  Kan. 
to  action  on  their  airport. 

Seems  a  distinguished  visitor  landing  his 
own  plane  at  the  airport  for  the  flrst  time 
had  difficulty  determining  exactly  where  the 
runway  was. 

The  wrong  choice  resulted  in  minor  dam- 
age to  the  airplane  and  considerable  local 
embarrassment. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  local 
school  officials  were  organizing  an  aeronau- 
tics course  In  the  high  school  after  attending 
a  summer  workshop  on  the  subject  at  Wichita 
State  University. 

That  was  a  year  ago,  and  through  what  was 
termed  a  "total  commitment — a  total  com- 
munity effort,"  the  "Osage  City  Farm"  is  fast 
being  reverted  to  its  original  status  and  use 
as  the  "Osage  City  Airport." 

Following  the  minor  mishap  on  the  field, 
several  concerned  citizens — again  mostly 
non-pilots — used  the  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce as  a  platform  and  expressed  a  desu'e  to 
Improve  conditions  at  the  airport. 

"We  wanted  something  we  could  be  proud 


of  and  that  would  be  safe,"  recalled  Jack 
French,  local  optometrist  and  airport  spark- 
plug. 

"I  spoke  out  too  loudly  at  the  chamber  one 
day  and  they  made  me  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee," he  said. 

From  the  chamber,  French  and  company 
went  to  the  city  council,  which  promptly 
agreed  to  spend  some  $4,000  that  had  ac- 
cumulated from  growing  crops  on  the  airport. 

The  real  test,  however,  came  when  busi- 
nessmen contributed  another  $5,000  for  the 
airport  improvement  program. 

Equipment  and  labor  was  donated  by  Clem 
Thompson,  local  earth  moving  contractor, 
whose  son  Just  happened  to  be  a  student 
pilot. 

WEATHER     MAJOR     BAR 

Only  the  weather  is  now  holding  up  com- 
pletion of  the  new  runway — 2,650  feet  by  50 
feet  with  a  six-Inch  base.  An  oil  surface  is  be- 
ing used  to  avoid  the  expense  of  asphalt  and 
the  special  equipment  required  to  lay  it. 

"We  hope  it  will  keep  its  resiliency  by 
reworking  It  every  three  years,"  French  ex- 
plained. City  fathers  have  agreed  to  begin 
collecting  that  optional  '/j-mlll  levy  this 
year  for  airport  maintenance. 

According  to  French,  between  90  and  95 
per  cent  of  all  the  merchants  in  the  commu- 
nity donated  some  funds  and  the  board  of 
education  also  chipped  in  as  did  a  num- 
ber of  people  from  the  farming  community. 

Federal  funds  were  never  sought  since 
federal  standards  would  have  required  about 
3,800  feet  by  60  feet  of  runway  and  the 
cost   would   have  been   much   higher. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  Osage  City 
project  has  been  credited  to  the  high  school 
aeronautics  course. 

"I  don't  think  the  airport  would  be  what 
it  is  without  the  course."  commented  Ken- 
neth Kern,  Osage  City  High  School  prin- 
cipal. 

Fifteen  students  are  enrolled  in  the  course, 
started  last  year  by  science  teacher-pilot 
Jim  Buller  and  five  adults  are  taking  an 
adult  education  private  pilot  ground  school 
class  from  Buller  at  night. 

In  addition,  five  high  school  students  and 
four  adults  currently  are  taking  flying  les- 
sons. Prior  to  the  start  of  construction  on 
the  new  runway,  an  Emporia,  Kan.  flying  in- 
structor would  fly  up  to  Osage  City  twice 
a  week  to  give  instruction. 

Although  there  are  now  only  two  air- 
craft based  on  the  field,  Osage  Cltlans  are 
thinking  of  attracting  aircraft  owners  from 
Topeka— 25  miles  north — with  new  T-hang- 
ars  and  improved  facilities. 


SENATOR   HARRIS   ON   "MEET   THE 
PRESS" 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  text  of  NBC's  "Meet  the 
Press"  of  October  19,  1969,  at  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris)  was  the  guest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  wais 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Meet  the  Press,  October  19,  1969 
(Produced  by  Lawrence  E.  Spivak) 

Guest:  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris,  Chairman, 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

Moderator:  Lawrence  E.  Splvak 

Panel:  Peter  Llsagor.  Chicago  Dally  News; 
Robert  Semple,  Jr.,  the  New  York  Times; 
Paul  Duke,  NBC  News;  Russell  Freeburg. 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Our  guest  today  on  Meet  the 
Press  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris 
of  Oklahoma.  Senator  Harris  served  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  Hubert  Humphrey  presiden- 
tial campaign. 
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Now  we  wUl  hace  the  first  questions  from 
Paul  Duke  of  NBCI  News. 

Mr.  DuTUt.  Senator  Harris,  the  man  who  Is 
generally  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  Hubert  Humphrey,  recently 
said  that  he  believes  President  Nixon  Is  pro- 
ceeding on  a  nghjt  path  in  Vietnam.  Do  you 
share  that  belief; 

Senator  H.iBsiai.  Wen,  I  don't  have  any 
right  to  speak  fo»  Vice  President  Humphrey 
or  anyone  else.  I  ilmply  have  felt,  as  we  said 
in  a  bipartisan  resolution  which  I  co-spon- 
sored with  Senate^  Church  and  Senator  Hat- 
field the  other  d^y,  the  President  has  Indi- 
cated that  this  wlir  is  unwlnnable  mlUtarUy 
and  that,  thereforfc.  we  think  he  ought  to  get 
■bout  getting  us  but  of  It  on  a  much  more 
rapid  and  systematic  basis.  That  Is  my  own 
personal  view  an4.  of  course,  I  am  the  only 
person  I  am  entitled  to  speak  for. 

Mr.  DDKS.  WellJ  about  s  year  ago.  Senator, 
you  were  regarded!  m  a  one  hundred  per  cent 
■upporter  of  Lyndon  Johnson  and  his  poli- 
cies regarding  Vietnam.  Does  this  mean  a 
change  In  your  o^^  personal  position? 

Sen&tor  Habsib.  Yes.  It  does,  and  I  would 
just  say  this;  I  didn't  change  my  mind,  how- 
ever, about  this  war  during  this  adminis- 
tration. I  si>oke  out  against  the  war  during 
the  previous  admliiistratlon. 

In  August  of  la^t  year,  for  example,  prior 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  I 
called  for,  among  other  things,  a  unilateral, 
ancondttibnal  bontblng  halt,  and,  so,  my  own 
feeling  aBOut  it  new.  the  necessity  for  us  to 
itlsengage  more  rapidly  than  we  are  presently 
doing  la  not  a  partisan  matter  as  some  would 
try  to  make  It  because,  as  I  said.  I  spoke  out 
during  the  last  adtninlstratlon. 

Mr.  DxTKK.  But  ^nt  It  tnie.  Senator,  that 
President  Nixon  la  taking  many  of  the  steps 
which  you  and  other  Democrats  advocated 
•Ix,  nine  months  igo,  a  jrear  ago?  He  Is  try- 
ing to  reduce  the  llevel  of  the  fighting,  he  Is 
bringing  the  boysj  home,  and  there  are  now 
reports  that  the  Administration  Is  consider- 
ing trying  to  bring  home  as  many  as  300,- 
000  troops  by  sometime  In  1970?  Doesn't  this 
show  real  progress^ 

Senator  Hakxis.  j  I  think  the  key  to  what 
you  have  Just  said]  Is  that  there  are  "reports" 
that  the  Presldentiwants  to  bring  home  300,- 
000  people  by  the!  end  of  1970.  We  also  saw 
Melvln  Laird.  the(  Secretary  of  Defense,  in 
what  one  newBp4per  has  said  was  some- 
bow  a  misquoting  of  him,  say  something 
about  residual  foifces  and  so  forth,  and  we 
have  seen  the  Pre^dent  of  the  United  States 
say  that  he  thought  President  Thleu  was  one 
of  the  four  or  flvg  greatest  statesmen  of  all 
time,  that  Vletnai^  may  be  one  of  our  finest 
hours  In  history  aad  so  forth. 

I  think  that  what  those  of  us  who  are 
speaking  out  now  are  sayslng  Is,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  opposition  to  this  war  Is  at  such 
a  tremendous  level  and  when  you  have  had 
nine  of  ten  monltis  now.  going  on  to  ten 
months,  to  take  a  Iresh  look  at  this  war — and 
eren  you  have  noW  said  It  Is  unwlnnable  mil- 
itarily and  you  ar4  going  to  get  us  home — I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  more  than  vague 
"reports,"  and  certainly  more  than  conflict- 
ing statements  on  one  side  or  another  of 
this  Issue,  and  that  Is  why  I  am  so  pleased 
to  see  the  Presideit  Is  going  on  the  air  No- 
vember 3rd,  appaitntly,  and  I  Just  hope  he 
will  articulate  a  policy,  tell  us  what  It  Is  we 
are  doing  there  atd  that  that  will  mean  a 
more  speedy  disen^gement. 

Mr.  Dt^KE.  Nonetheless,  Senator  Harris,  to 
repeat  the  question.  Isn't  It  true  that  the 
President  Is  taking  many  of  the  steps  which 
many  Democratcs  ;had  advocated? 

Senator  H&aais.  Tes.  Yes,  I  think  so,  btrt 
the  problem  Is  about  It — for  example  on 
withdrawals.  It  wqn't  do  to  say  "I  am  going 
to  withdraw  25,004  troops  now  and  then  we 
will  wait  and  see."  and  there  are  thr?e  or 
four  conditions,  i^t  Saigon  does  and  what 
Hanoi  does  and  this  and  that  before  we 
decide.  I  think  a  key  word  is  "systctnatlc." 


Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford, 
for  example,  has  said  we  must  have  system- 
atic troop  withdrawals  and  he  laid  down  a 
time  table  for  that.  And  I  think  the  system- 
atic nature  of  those  withdrawals  Is  very  im- 
portant because  only  then  does  he  believe, 
and  do  I  believe  that  President  Thleu,  for 
example,  will  begin  to  make  the  decisions  in 
the  South  that  have  to  be  made  if  that 
government  Is  going  to  be  supported  in  the 
South  and  if  they  are  to  take  on  more  of 
their  own  responsibility,  and  secondly  if 
Hanoi  Is  to  feel  any  greater  pressure  for 
negotiations.  The  systematic  troop  with- 
drawal Is  what  is  Important  and  I  think  we 
haven't  seen  that  to  date,  plus  we  have  not 
seen  a  plain  statement  for  the  people  of  this 
country  of  the  common  sense  of  what  the 
President  Is  doing  or  for  that  matter,  what 
he  Is  doing. 

Mr.  Semple.  Senator  Harris,  If  President 
Nixon  liquidates  this  war  rapidly  but  falls 
to  achieve  an  honorable  settlement  along  the 
way,  and  the  Viet  Cong  takes  over,  will  he  be 
fair  game  for  Democratic  charges  of  sur- 
render In  1970  and  1972? 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  I  think  you  have  got 
some  charged  words  there  about  "honorable" 
and  so  forth.  Let  me  Just  say  this:  My  own 
Involveaient  In  speaking  out  on  this  war  has 
been  for  the  reason  which  comes  up  In  your 
question.  That  Is,  I  think  we  ought  to  say 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
"If  you  will  move  In  that  direction,  then  we 
are  going  to  support  you."  And  I  think  we 
are  helping  to  create  the  climate  within 
which  the  President  can  more  rapidly  and 
honorably  disengage. 

Mr.  Semple.  I  use  the  word  "honorably" 
for  a  very  particular  reason.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  will  be  a  rather  substantial  coun- 
ter-reaction in  this  country  If,  In  fact,  he 
liquidates  the  war  and  withdraws  precipi- 
tously In  such  a  way  that  the  enemy  does 
take  over.  There  Is  a  rather  large  emotional 
commitment  to  our  stakes  in  Vietnam  and 
what  you  seem  to  be  suggesting  is  that  the 
Democrats  will  not  criticize  him  if  that 
happens. 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  I  don't  think  that 
has  to  happen.  I  do  not  accept  that  as  what 
will  happen,  if  he  will  do  what  we  suggest. 

I  suggest :  ( 1 )  A  stand-still  cease  fire,  which 
I  earlier  suggested  we  should  accept  on  the 
death  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  and  I  think  It  tragic, 
we  didn't  do  that,  and  (2)  I  suggest  a  more 
rapid  systematic  withdrawal  of  troops. 

Now.  I  would  not  bind  the  President  to  an 
exact  timetable.  I  think  we  should  hold  him 
to  his  press  conference  of  June  19th  of  this 
year  when  he  said  he  hoped  to  beat  the 
schedule  advocated  by  Secretary  Clifford,  but 
I  Just  think  now  is  the  time  when  we  must 
transfer  more  of  the  responsibility  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  themselves  and 
there  is  no  time  better  than  the  present  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  Semple.  Well,  Isn't  the  President  In 
effect  embarking  on  a  timetable  at  the 
moment? 

Senator  Harris.  I  hope  so. 
Mr.  Semple.  I  mean  this  Is  the  only  way 
I  can  read  his  original  withdrawals  of  25,000 
and  35.000  troops.  As  I  understand  you,  you 
would  have  him  proceed  faster? 

Senator  Harris.  Yes,  I  would,  and  not  only 
faster,  but  In  a  sjrstematlc  way.  I  think  that 
Is  what  Is  Important.  It  is  only  by  that  means 
that  we  can  signal  Hanoi  and  signal  Saigon 
in  a  meaningful  way  that  we  are  on  the  way 
to  allowing  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
achieve  self-determination. 

Mr.  Pbzeburc.  Senator  Harris,  I'd  like  to 
ask  you  about  your  role  In  dissent  in  Viet- 
nam. You  were  quoted  recently  as  saying  It 
U  time  to  take  the  gloves  off  and  you  favored 
the  moratorium  last  week. 

Looking  back  to  Johnson.  President  John- 
son was  sort  of  run  out  of  ofllce.  Your  own 
candidate  last  year  started  his  lowest  point 
iSttr  tb*  demonstrations  in  Chicago. 


Isn't  there  danger,  after  President  Nixon 
has  only  been  In  office  for  ten  months,  of 
again  breaking  a  President  before  he — and 
in  this  case,  before  he  really  has  a  chance  to 
do  something? 

Senator  Hassis.  I  dont  think  it  is  a  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Preeburg,  of  breaking  a  President, 
and  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  some  peo- 
ple can't  disassociate  the  issue  front  the  per- 
sonalities. You  and  I  know  that  we  got  Into 
this  war  through  four  administrations.  I 
think  there  Is  enough  blame  to  go  all  the 
way  around,  myself  included,  as  I  have  made 
clear.  I  think  all  of  us  can  take  a  part  of 
the  blame:  those  of  us  who  supported  this 
war  and  those  of  us  who  remained  quiet 
while  the  policy  unfolded. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  create  the 
climate  within  which  the  President  can  do 
the  right  thing  and  that  Is  begin  to  get  us 
out  of  there  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate,  and 
I  think  we  are  doing  that,  and  I  Just  beUeve 
enough  in  the  American  system  that  it  will 
respond  and  I  am  hopeful  that  In  his  state- 
ment on  November  3d  the  President  will 
spell  out  his  policy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Freeburg.  Have  you  made  up  your  mind 
yet  whether  you  will  back  the  November 
14th  to  16th  anti-war  demonstratloiM  which 
are  led  by  more  militant  people  or  are  yov 
going  to  wait  until  after  November  3rd  to 
see  what  he  says? 

Senator  Harris.  First  of  all,  I  am  not  In- 
volved. It  is  my  understanding  frran  the 
papers  that  a  lot  of  people  and  different 
organizations  are  involved  and  apparently 
there  Is  some  disagreement  among  them- 
selves. I  read  In  the  papers  today  about  a 
disagreement  on  what  they  plan  in  Novem- 
ber. I  certainly  have  no  plan  to  be  involved 
in  those  and  I  am  very  interested  In  what 
the  President  does  on  November  3rd. 

Mr.  LiSACOR.  Senator  Harris,  Just  one  other 
question  on  Vietnam:  Why  should  Hanoi 
negotiate  at  all  if  you  want  the  President — 
and  many  people  want  the  President,  and 
even  the  President  wants — to  estabUsb  a 
system  of  systematic  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam?  If  you  were  in  Hanoi,  wouldn't 
you  Just  sit  tight  and  wait? 

Senator  Harris.  First  of  all,  may  I  say,  Mr 
Llsagor,  that  if  that  is  an  argument  to  be 
made  against  my  own  p>oeltlon,  it  Is  a  better 
argument  against  President  Nixon's  because 
he  has  come  In  now  with  a  fresh  look  at 
this  war  and  has  decided  against  military 
victory  and  has  started  us  on  what  I  hope 
and  believe  Is  some  Irrevocable  move  to  dis- 
Migage. 

Mr.  Lisagor.  It  is  Irreversible,  Is  It  not? 

Senator  Harris.  It  seems  to  me  It  has  to 
be,  but  it  has  got  to  be  more  systematic  and 
more  rapid.  At  any  rate,  that  is  on  argument 
to  be  made  against  his  position  and  not 
against  those  of  us  who  are  calling  for  more 
rapid  disengagement.  But  I  would  say  this  to 
you: 

First  of  all,  former  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Clark  Clifford,  is  convinced  that  only  through 
the  ar.nouncement  of  a  systematic  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  vrtll  we  have  a 
chance — and  there  may  not  be  c  chance — but 
win  we  have  a  chance  of  getting  Hanoi  to 
bargain.  If  they  are  faced  with  the  prospect 
that  they  are  eventually  going  to  have  to 
deal  with  a  purely  indigenous,  purely  local, 
p>opularly-supported  government  In  the 
South,  that  prospect  has  the  better  chance 
of  getting  them  to  negotiate. 

The  second  thing  Is,  former  Ambassador 
and  chief  negotiator  at  Paris,  Averell  Harrl- 
man,  feels  that.  If  anything,  the  moratorium 
on  balance  helped  the  negotiations  because 
It  helped  to  show  Hanoi  that  we  really  mean 
it  when  we  say  we  are  going  to  disengage. 

Mr.  Lisagor.  Senator,  I'd  like  to  switch  you 
over  to  the  economy.  The  President  made  a 
speech  Friday  in  which  he,  in  effect,  blamed 
the  Democrats  for  inflation,  saying  that  they 
spent  an  awful  lot  more  money  than  they 
collected  In  taxes  over  the  past  five  or  so 
years.  Do  you  believe  he  has  moved  vigorously 


enough  on  this  inflation  front  to  halt  the 
rise  in  wages  and  prices? 

Senator  Harris.  I  certainly  dont.  Again, 
you  know,  I  think  you  can  get  Into  this 
"blame"  bxoslness,  but  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  consumer  price  index  on  meat 
and  fish  and  poultry,  for  example,  has  gone 
up  during  the  first  eight  months  of  this  ad- 
ministration more  than  in  all  the  previous 
eight  years  combined.  Interest  rates  have 
reached  a  one  hundred  year  high  level.  We 
have  seen  copper  and  steel  prices  go  up 
alarmingly  at  a  time  when  the  President  has 
refused  to  use  the  moral  fwrsuasion  oi  that 
office,  and  now  he  seems  to  be  willing  to  try 
to  come  through  the  back  door  and  try  to 
do  that,  but  I  think  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  got  to  be  a  leader  in  work- 
ing with  management  and  with  labor  in 
working  out  wage-price  guidelines  and  I 
think  It  doesn't  help  at  aU,  when  many  of  us 
are  trying  to  cut  down,  for  example,  on  un- 
essential defense  expenditures — as.  for  ex- 
ample, on  ABM — It  doesn't  help  for  him  to 
come  along  then  and  recommend  an  SST. 

Mr.  Lisagor.  Do  you  think  we  can  cure  this 
problem  of  Inflation  or  bring  it  into  control 
without  an  Increase  in  unemployment?  We 
have  already  seen  an  Increase,  but  don't  you 
think  that  unemployment  has  to  go  higher 
than  It  Is  now,  the  rate,  and  also  what  should 
we  do  about  It? 

Senator  Harris.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  we 
have  to  say  that,  that  some  level  of  unem- 
ployment Is  acceptable.  You  know,  unem- 
ployment Is  a  euphemistic  term  which  means 
that  individual  people,  family  heads,  are  out 
of  work,  and  I  thought  it  was  appalling  what 
Secretary  Kennedy  said  before  the  committee 
the  other  day,  that  there  was  some  level  of 
acceptable  unemployment  and  he  refused  to 
even  say  that  six  or  seven  per  cent  unem- 
ployment was  unacceptable. 

I  think  that  what  the  Administration  must 
do,  as  it  tightens  up,  is  to  understand  that 
It  has  to  put  a  net  under  this  fallout.  If  we 
are  going  to  begin  to  tighten  up  and  people 
are  going  to  fall  out  of  Jobs,  then  we  have 
to  have  a  net  to  catch  them.  We  have  that 
In  a  bin  by  Jim  O'Hara  In  the  House,  and 
one  being  perfected  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nel- 
son In  the  Senate,  and  I  Just  think  that  Is 
the  No.  1  thing  that  we  need  to  be  doing 
in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  SptVAK.  Senator  Harris,  you  and  other 
Democrats  keep  talking  about  a  time  table. 
What  do  you  mean  by  a  time  table?  Have 
you  a  time  table? 

Senator  Harris.  What  I  have  said,  Mr. 
Splvak,  Is  that  I  think  that  what  Secretary 
Clifford  has  recommended  is  a  minimum.  He 
has  said  that  we  ought  to  have  100,000  Amer- 
ican troops  out  by  the  end  of  1969  and  all 
combat  ground  troops  out  by  the  end  of  1970. 
Mr.  Spivak.  Well,  how  do  you  know  the 
President  Isn't  planning  to  do  that? 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  the  President  said 
twice  on  June  19  in  his  press  conference  in 
answer  to  two  separate  questions  he  hoped 
to  beat  that  schedule.  I  Just  want  to  hold 
him  to  that. 

Mr.  Spfvak.  Do  you  want  him  to  announce 
a  monthly  time  table?  I  Just  dont  quite 
understand  what  you  mean  by  a  time  table. 
Senator  Harris.  Not  exactly  monthly,  but 
I  think  he  must  say  what  he  systematically 
plans  to  do.  Only  by  that  way  will  he  con- 
vince both  Hanoi  and  Saigon  that  that  is 
what  we  intend  to  do  and  only  by  that  kind 
of  systematic  withdrawal  will,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  other  good  things  that  might  flow  from 
that  occur. 

Mr.  Duke.  Senator  Harris,  isn't  It  possible 
all  this  criticism  will  make  it  more  difficult 
for  Mr.  Nixon  to  extricate  us  from  Vietnam? 
Senator  Harris.  No,  I  think  not,  Mr.  Duke. 
I  think  we  are  going  to  make  it  easier  for 
him  and  that  Is  what  I  hope  to  do,  and  I 
think  that  is  our  responsibility  as  a  respon- 
sible opposition  party.  We  have  to  help  to 
create  the  climate  In  V7hlch  be  can  do  the 
right  thing. 
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Mr.  DUKX.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the 
economy  for  Just  a  moment.  Granted  that  we 
do  have  Inflation  today,  Isnt  It  also  true 
that  the  Democrats  must  share  a  large  part 
of  the  blame  for  Infiation  because  It  orig- 
inated during  a  Democratic  Administration? 
Senator  Harris.  I  think  that  Is  partly  true. 
Nobody  denies  that.  It  is  so  funny  to  me 
that  when  people  say  "Well,  maybe  you  are 
right,  but  you  Democrats  were  Just  as  bad 
or  nearly  as  bad."  Well,  you  know  I  like  to 
think  of  Tennyson's  line  that  Bob  Kennedy 
used  for  that  book  "Come,  my  friend,  'tis 
not  too  lit    to  seek  a  newer  world." 

Mr.  Skmple.  Senator.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a 
couple  questions  about  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty, if  I  may.  The  McOovern  Commission  has 
proposed  some  rather  far-reaching  reforms 
In  the  party.  Including  the  admission  of  18 
and  19  year  olds,  younger  people  to  party 
affairs,  even  though  they  can't  vote.  What  is 
your  oplnon  of  some  of  those  proposed  re- 
forms? 

Senator  Harris.  I  think  that  Is  a  very  good 
idea.  The  Democratic  Platform  binds  us  to 
try  to  change  the  law  fcr  an  18-year-old  vote. 
I  think  In  the  meantime  It  is  a  very  good 
Idea  to  open  up  the  party's  processes  to 
those  18  years  old  or  more.  That  Is  why.  if 
I  could  Just  kind  of  expand  the  question 
to  get  back  to  Vietnam  slightly,  that  is  why 
I  wanted  in  a  positive  way  to  lend  the 
Infiuence  of  my  office  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  from  Oklahoma  to  these  kids  who 
wanted  In  a  peaceful,  non- violent,  lawful 
way  to  show  what  they  thought  about  this 
war.  Young  people  are  the  ones  who  pri- 
marily fight  the  wars,  and  yet  most  of  them 
are  too  young  to  vote  and  I  think  It  was 
unfortunate  President  Nixon  said  he  wouldn't 
be  affected  by  what  they  c^ld.  He  later  changed 
his  mind,  I  think,  and  he  is  obviously  af- 
fected, and  Rogers  Mortor  endorsed  It  and 
so  forth,  but  I  think  we  have  to  open  up  the 
processes  of  the  party  and  the  country  to 
those  who  are  powerless  and  a  group  which  Is 
more  powerless  than  some,  are  the  young. 

Mr.  Semple.  Well,  as  a  related  question  I'd 
like  to  ask  you  whether  the  Democratic  Party 
Isnt  moving  very  rapidly  In  the  direction  of 
becoming  a  party  based  largely  on  Northern 
liberal  intellectuals,  the  blacks,  and  as  you 
suggest,  some  of  the  young.  Now  that  at  least 
seems  to  be  the  direction  Mr.  Nixon  is  trying 
to  push  you  in  and  I  wonder  if  you  are  willing 
to  settle  for  it  either  in  the  long  run  or  the 
short  run? 

Senator  Harris.  No,  we  are  not  willing  to 
settle  for  it,  and  I  think  the  greatest  come- 
back this  year  In  addition  to  the  New  York 
Mets,  may  be  the  Democratic  Party.  We  have 
had  five  Congressional  elections,  you  know.  In 
1969,  and  prior  to  Mr.  Nixon's  election,  four 
out  of  those  five  were  held  by  Republicans 
and  now  four  of  the  five  are  held  by  Demo- 
crats. Including  the  one  in  Massachusetts 
where  a  Democrat  hadn't  been  elected  since 
1820,  and  the  one  that  was  Mel  Laird's  old 
seat,  where  a  great  young  fellow.  David  Obey 
was  elected,  the  first  time  In  all  history  a 
Democrat  was  elected  there.  1  don't  think  you 
can  overgenerallze  from  that,  but  I  think  If 
you  have  good  candidates.  If  you  speak  to 
the  Issues,  if  you  put  together  a  responsible, 
middle  ground — you  know  that  Is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do.  Is  to  get  the  middle-ground 
people  to  respond  to  these  Issues  that  face 
the  country — we  can  win. 

Mr.  Preebubg.  Senator  Harris,  in  connection 
with  the  party.  Governor  McNalr  of  South 
Carolina  recently  warned  the  Democratic 
Party  leaders  the  liberals  were  trying  to  force 
the  Southern  conservatives  out  of  the  party 
and  then  you  have  the  new  Democratic  coali- 
tion on  the  other  side. 

How  do  you  compare  the  Democratic  Party 
now  to  a  year  ago,  has  it  healed  any,  do  you 
still  have  bad  splits  In  the  i>arty.  as  I  tried 
to  point  i^ut  here  might  be  possible? 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  to  coin  a  phrase  or 
two,  I  think  "we  see  the  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel"  and  "we  have  begun  to  turn  the 


corner"  and  we  have  seen  a  few  "captured 
Republican  documents"  which  indicate  that 
we  are  making  some  headway.  Those  races,  I 
said,  that  we  had  won  this  year,  already,  we 
have  paid  off  »500,000  on  the  debt  we  owed 
since  I  became  Chairman.  We  are  building 
back  toward  the  1970  camp>algns  and  I  think 
that  we  are  making  some  progress.  There  are 
a  lot  of  people  that  confuse  disagreement 
with  hopeless  division.  I  believe  there  Is  a 
great  deal  of  dynamism  in  the  party.  For 
example.  In  the  McOovern  Commission,  the 
spectacle  of  a  party — and  this  Is  rather  un- 
usual— engaged  in  self -renewal,  in  reforming 
and  rebuilding  Itself  from  within. 

Mr.  Lisagor.  Speaking  of  splits  In  parties. 
Senator,  what  should  the  President  do  about 
the  Judge  Haynsworth  appointment  now? 

Senator  Harris.  I  think  he  ought  to  accept 
the  advice  of  members  of  his  own  party,  sxich 
as  Senator  Ed  Brooke  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  Whip  on  the  Republican  side  In  the 
Senate,  Bob  Griffin  of  Michigan,  and  with- 
draw that  name. 

Mr.  Lisaoor.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  one  other 
economy  question.  You  are  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  he  will  veto  any  tax  reform 
bill  that  comes  out  with  less  revenue  than  he 
thinks  It  ought  to  contain.  Will  that  bill 
come  out  with  reduced  revenues  and  what 
should  It  be? 

Senator  Harris.  I  don't  know  how  to  answer 
that  because  who  knows  yet  what  It  may  do? 
I  think  that,  first  of  all,  we  have  got  to  have 
substantial  tax  reform  In  this  country.  We 
have  got  to  collect  more  from  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  not  paying  their  share.  We  have  got 
to  give  tax  reduction  to  the  over-burdened 
middle  and  lower-income  people  and  we  are 
going  to  do  that,  but  I  think  as  of  this  mo- 
ment we  can't  decide  bow  much  tax  reduc- 
tion there  will  be  until  we  get  a  final  look 
at  that  bill. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Gentlemen,  we  have  abotit 
three  minutes. 

Senator,  may  I  ask  you  a  question?  You  en- 
dorsed Tom  Bradley  lor  Mayor  of  Los  Angeles 
because  you  said  it  was  a  race  of  national 
Importance.  Where  do  you  stand  on  the  race 
for  Mayor  In  New  York  City,  which  Is  also  of 
national  Importance? 

Senator  Harris.  I  am  not  going  to  get  In- 
volved In  the  race  In  New  York  City.  I  did  not 
endorse  Tom  Bradley  for  the  reason  you  said. 
I  endorsed  Tom  Bradley  because  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Democratic  Committee  asked 
me  to  make  a  tape  for  him.  1  have  had  no 
such  Invitation  on  the  New  York  race  and, 
as  you  know,  the  Democrats  are  greatly  split 
up  there. 

My  two  bosses  on  the  National  Committee 
from  New  York,  the  National  Commlttman 
and  woman,  are  split — well,  not  really  split; 
the  National  Commltteewoman  has  endorsed 
John  Lindsay:  the  National  Committeeman 
has  not  taken  any  position  and  therefore 
there  is  not  anything  that  I  can  do  and  I 
don't  Intend  to  get  Involved  in  It. 

Mr.  Duke.  Well,  if  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  Mayor,  Mr.  Procacclno.  if  he  asked  your 
help,  would  you  give  him  help? 

Senator  Harris.  It  would  have  to  come 
from  others  and  not  Just  from  Procacclno 
and  I  don't  Intend  to  get  involved  In  that 
race  for  the  reasons  I  have  Just  said,  but  also 
I  would  Just  say  I  have  got  a  lot  of  other 
things  to  do;  we  have  other  congressional 
races,  governors'  races,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Duke.  Do  you  think  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  could  come  back  to  captiire  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination.  If  not 
In  1972,  at  some  future  date? 

Senator  Harris.  I  think  that  is  certainly 
an  open  possibility.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
said  very  strongly  and  early  that  I  thought 
Senator  Kennedy  ought  to  remain  in  the 
Senate  and  that  he  had  been  an  outstand- 
ing leader  in  the  Senate  as  Majority  Whip. 
He  himself  has  removed  himself  from  the  "72 
race,  but  who  knows  after  that? 
Mr.  Sekfle.  What  about  your  own  ambl- 
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tlons  in  1973,  Mnator?  "nter*  have  be«n  a 
lot  of  rumora,  ma  you  well  know. 

Senator  Hauus.  Right.  I  am  not  running 
for  President  or  Vice  President  In  1973.  That 
haa  catised  me  m  lot  of  trouble  and  par- 
ticularly aince  Ted  Kennedy  took  himself 
out  for  1972.  Tl^at  has  put  a  lot  of  pres- 
sure on  me  and  eome  people  wonder  If  that 
Is  what  I  am  using  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  to  do..  I  would  just  say  that  I  con- 
sulted with  people  like  John  Bally  and  Steve 
Mitchell  and  Clinton  Anderson  and  others 
and  they  told  r^e  that  this  wasn't  a  very 
good  stepping  st|)ne. 

Mr.  FREEBtJitc.  po  you  see  any  role  for  Gene 
McCarthy  In  the  party's  future? 

Senator  Harkij.  I  certainly  do.  I  see  Sena- 
tor McCarthy  quite  often  as  a  member  of 
the  Finance  Convnlttee.  I  have  Just  read  his 
latest  book.  He  1^  very  concerned  about  the 
issues  that  still  Confront  this  country  and  I 
hope  that  he  will  continue  to  feel  that  the 
Democratic  party  Is  the  proper  forum  to  help 
do  something  abut  the  issues. 

Mr.  LiSAOoi.  Sonator  Harris,  you  have  said 
that  the  Admlnfetratlon  is  like  Noah's  ark. 
It  has  two  of  everything.  What  did  you  mean 
by  that?  1 

Senator  HasrisI  For  example,  on  desegrega- 
tion, you  know,  we  have  got  the  Mitchell 
line,  which  Is  a  rither  hard  line,  and  we  have 
got  the  Pinch  llpe,  which  Is  a  line  that  is 
oa  tb»  aide  of  Human  rights  It  seems,  and 
tbe  Praaldent  then  took  the  middle  course. 
As  you  know,  he  [said  he  was  not  for  instant 
Integration  and  he  was  not  for  segregation 
forever — somewhere  in  between.  I  don't  know 
how  you  can  coi|ipromise  a  moral  issue  like 
that,  but  that  li  what  has  been  happening 
with  different  kiqds  of  spokesmen  within  the 
Administration.    I 

Mr.  Spivak.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt,  but 
our  time  Is  up.  rhank  you.  Senator  Harris, 
for  being  with  ua  today  on  "Meet  the  Press." 

EXPRESSIOlk    OP    SUPPORT    FOR 
PRE^DENT    NEXON 

Mr.  BENNETT".  Mr.  President,  the 
Vietnam  protest  movement  in  the  United 
States  tends  to  give  an  unfair  impression 
of  American  public  opinion.  Last  October 
15.  when  a  very  small  group  of  Americans 
was  marching  in  protest,  a  silent  ma- 
jority of  our  teople  went  about  their 
normal  activities.  One  cannot  deny  the 
fact  that  voc£4  activists  receive  much 
more  publicity  ithan  the  quiet  American 
who  does  not  take  to  the  streets. 

However,  th*  protest  movement  has 
prompted  many  Americans  to  write  to 
their  Senator  c^r  Congressman,  express- 
ing support  fofl  President  Nixons  Viet- 
nam policy. 

I  was  very  iqipressed  when  I  received 
a  copy  of  a  telegram  sent  to  the  President 
by  the  Utah  Student  Body  Presidents* 
Conference,  hdld  at  the  University  of 
Utah.  October  1x7  and  18.  1969.  It  was 
signed  by  severi  of  the  nine  college  stu- 
dent body  presidents  in  my  State.  It  re- 
flects. I  think,  ttie  fact  that  most  Ameri- 
cans still  support  the  course  being  fol- 
lowed by  our  alie  President,  and  also  re- 
flects an  understanding  by  these  people 
that  this  Is  a  v^ry  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult war  to  terminate.  They  realize  that 
the  options  of  s4l-out  war  and  immediate 
withdrawal  ar«  not  acceptable  to  the 
American  peoplie. 

I  ask  unanimpus  consent  that  the  tele- 
gram sent  to  Ptesldent  Nixon  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  In  addition  to  the  stand 
taken  by  the  Student  body  presidents, 
have  received  ^  petition  from  Prank  C. 
Overfelt,  student  body  president  at  the 


University  of  Utah,  signed  by  many  of 
his  colleagues  and  expressing  support  for 
Mr.  Nixon. 

A  third  item  which  I  find  interesting  is 
a  Support-torium  signed  by  20  persons  in 
the  Salt  Lake  area,  expressing  a  position 
similar  to  the  students  and  the  student 
body  officers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  telegram  from  Prank  Overfelt 
and  the  Sui>port-torium  with  the  accom- 
panying signatures  also  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being   no   objection,   the  tele- 
gram and  signatures  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Telegram  sent  to  President  Nlxon  on  Viet- 
nam Issue] 
Resolutions   or   the   Utah    Student    Body 

Presidents'  Confebence,  Held  At  the  Uni- 

veKsiTY  of  Utah,  Octobeb  17  and  18,  1969 

President  Richard  Nixon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

We,  the  undersigned  Student  Body  Presi- 
dents of  the  universities  and  colleges  in  Utah, 
commend  your  efforts  towards  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Frank  C.  Overfelt, 

University  of  Utah. 
Paul  Neuenechwanoer, 

Weber  State  University. 
Raymond  W.  Pollard, 

Dixie  College. 
Neil  O.  Gruwell, 

Utah  State  University. 
Richard   Williams. 

Snow  College. 
Don  Marchant. 
Southern  Utah  State  College. 
Ken  Kartchner. 
Brigham  Young  University. 

I  Telegram  I 
Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We,  the  undersigned  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  wholly  endorse  your  plans  for 
peace  in  Vietnam,  and  heartily  encourage 
your  extended  efforts  in  this  regard. 

Frank  C.  Overfelt,  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent, Associated  Students  of  the  Unl- 
^•erslty  of  Utah;  Pete  Dixon,  James  S. 
Jardlne,  Oalen  W.  WllUanjs,  Craig  K. 
Lambson,  Ronald  H.  Cannegleter, 
Douglas  P.  Richards,  Lannle  Remmons 
Pace,  Dan  Hinmon,  Andy  Trallson. 
Michael  R.  Weller,  Marjorle  Meads.  Jona- 
than A.  Dibble,  James  S.  Jackson, 
James  Ashley  Brinton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Michael  Chrlstensen,  Lorraine  Shanley, 
Pat  Thomas,  Roger  Davis,  Ted  Adams, 
James  M.  Schutz,  Leah  P.  Spencer, 
Harvey  P.  Cahoon,  David  P.  Evans. 
Deann  E.  Kenlpner,  Edward  D.  P.  Lunt, 
Lynon  H.  Afflect,  Stewart  Karren, 
Diana  Karren,  Robert  B.  Ingebretson. 
Randy  Krlten.  Janet  Allen,  Jesse  P. 
Cannon,  David  J.  Hlppen,  Brian  G. 
Mason.  Lorl  Duncan,  Gill  Mulvay. 
Kathy  Wood,  Debra  D.  Gardner,  Vlckl 
Jean  Lewis,  George  G.  Hollls,  II.  Lynn 
H.  Gillette,  John  Lever,  Shirley  Moore, 
Kaye  Lynne  Pugh,  Tamara  Aadrew, 
Brent  E^'ans,  Mike  Miller,  Blaine  K. 
Sebring. 
Janet  Lee  Matthews,  Karl  C.  Rowe.  Su- 
zanne Dean,  Lorln  W.  Brown,  Alan  Van 
Fleet,  Rodger  E.  Brown,  Kevin  Brooke 
Taylor,  Margie  Paceo,  Kent  Jaffa,  Law- 
rence Francis  Cavanaugh,  Jr. 
ocott  Anderson,  Laszlo  Preysz,  J.  Adrian 
Overllns,  Lynette  Tlmmerman,  Jerl 
Rublsch.  Richard  Mott,  Larry  Heming- 
way, Cathy  Daines,  Steve  Lowe. 

Support-Toridm,  October  15,   1969 
As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  wish 
to  express  our  support  of  President  Nixon  ta 


an  honorably  negotiated  withdrawal  of  troops 
in  the  Vietnam  war.  This  should  be  done 
at  the  earliest  possible  time,  but  at  his  dis- 
cretion of  a  lasting  peace,  and  not  by  ir- 
responsible pressure  groups. 

Edward  E.  Rablger,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
June  J.  Rablger,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah- 
Maurice  W.  Hanks.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  Alexander  L.  Portemoto.  Tooele, 
Utah;  Paul  B.  Masock,  Salt  Lake  Cltyi 
Utah;  Gilbert  B.  Hamblln,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  Lt.  Leander  E.  Woods, 
Tooele,  Utah;  Hiro  Dwasaki,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  L.  Dean  Henson,  Magna, 
Utah;  Lloyd  Gorep,  Tooele,  Utah, 
Dennis  R.  OrgUl,  Grantsville,  Utah; 
Terry  Anthony,  S.L.C.,  Utah;  Donall 
V.  Horrocks,  Taylorsvllle,  Utah;  Thur- 
mon  Lee.  Tooele,  Utah;  Kelland  H 
Willis,  Salt  Lake  City,  Uteh;  Zeff 
Burks,  Tooele.  Utah;  Allen  L.  Taylor, 
Grantsville,  Utah;  Diana  Jacobson, 
Tooele,  Utah;  Harold  Ballard,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  Elizabeth  Ballard,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 


NATIONAL  GALLUP  POLL  FINDS  MA- 
JORITY OF  AMERICANS  SUPPORT 
S.  3000;  FAVOR  TOTAL  IMMEDIATE 
WITHDRAWrAL  FROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  for  most 
Americans  the  subject  of  the  Vietnam 
war  has  evoked  confusion,  complexity, 
and  frustration. 

Despite  all  of  the  setbacks  and  disap- 
pointments we  have  suffered  since  our 
military  involvement  in  Vietnam  began 
in  the  early  years  of  this  decade,  our  peo- 
ple have  long  been  optimistic. 

They  rallied  behind  a  succession  of 
American  Presidents  committing  us  to  a 
continued  American  presence  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  this  optimism  is  no 
longer  there.  There  Is  now  moimting  evi- 
dence that  a  growing  majority  of  our 
people — young  and  old,  from  every  seg- 
ment of  our  society — no  longer  support 
the  continuation  of  American  military 
intervention  in  Vietnam. 

An  important  indicator  of  this  remark- 
able change  in  view  is  the  recent  Gallup 
poll  released  on  October  12. 

This  survey  was  based  on  interviews 
conducted  in  over  300  localities  across 
the  Nation. 

A  clear  majority  of  our  citizens — 57 
percent — stated  that  they  wanted  Con- 
gress to  enact  S.  3000,  "The  Vietnam  Dis- 
engagement Act." 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  which  I 
introduced  on  October  7,  no  fimds  may  be 
expended  to  support  American  military 
personnel  in  Vietnam  after  December  1 
1970. 

The  withdrawal  would  not  be  abrupt, 
but  would  be  accomplished  in  an  orderly 
fashion  under  a  schedule  determined  by 
the  President. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government 
would  then  be  required  to  take  up  the 
burden  of  the  war  on  its  own.  We  would 
continue  to  supply  them  with  necessary 
military  and  economic  aid. 

Another  important  indicator  of  rising 
popular  support  for  prompt  and  complete 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  is  to  be  found 
In  the  large  number  of  people  who  rallied 
to  the  October  15  moratorium  and  signed 
petitions  expressing  this  view. 

In  assessing  the  broad  impact  of  mora- 
torium day,  the  press  has  consistently 
reported  that  persons  from  all  segments 
of  our  society  participated. 
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,    ..       .   ..      „^.„„  detah-s  of  survey  observance,    including     teachers,    students. 

In  this  connection.  I  direct  the  atten-  detah-s  or  »  b  ^^^  ^^  rMtan  like  Pat  Wall.  They  listened 

"•'^SSt.  evidence  o,  the  w,de  W  c,    -  S^S^VUn^'V^T^^l'^'^i    rwVoi'JSf^S'on^feTdSS.Sii"' -»" 

support  for  disengagement  are  two  petl-  person  is  asked  this  question  .^^  ,     .  ,  ,.       »„  bearded  t«acher  began  to  crltlclM  "our  cor- 

tlons  which  are  currently  being  circu-  a  U.S.  Senator  has  Proposed  legUUtlon  to  society"  and  'our  bankrupt  electoral 

lated  in  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  require  the  withdrawal  of  an  united  states  ^  ^-^^^^ „  ^^^  woman  in  the  audience  objected 

Business  *'"°"P^  ^'"°'"  V'et"""  ^^  **»«  «'"<'  °'  ""  J    ,„  quietly  but  firmly  that  she  was  there  to  pro- 

^  4e^rst,  circulated  by  the  Harvard  -^l^^^^l^l  ^.'^^J^J'^ZTr.  S^: Vl'prt  ^.st  tL  war  in  'viet  Nam,  not  the-state  of 

Business  school  Vietnam  Peace  Commit-  ^;^|  ^;j,?a^'l°p^,r  aTd  \^anc"af  h'eip.  ^-^^.rgh'^Lr  rmfthT  dlscu^.on   Pat 

tee,  has  been  signed  so  far  by  508  of  the  ^^^,1         ^,^1  ^o  have  Congress  pass  or  de-  wj,f^^^',ne  through  a^  in  er^S  process 

1.500  students  In  the  school.  It  "opposes  ,,^,  ,„eh  a  proposal?  ^    d^uion     loon    a    pemion    was    passed 

further  U.S.  military  Involvement  In  the  Here  are  the  results:  around.  One  woman  pointed  out  that  it  called 

war  in  Vietnam."  coodell  plan  for  complete  and  immediate  withdrawal  of 

The  second,  circulated  by  the  Harvard  Percent  u.S.  troops,  and  refused  to  sign.  She  argued 

Business    School    Resistance    Group    is     Like  to  see  congress  pass  it 57  that  such  precipitous  action  was  impracucal. 

sl<^ncd  by  133  students  to  date.  It  calls     Defeat  it  .— 31  When  the  petition  reached  Pat,  she  hesitated, 

the  war  "a  grave  crime  against  human-      No  opinion  .-. —  -     12  started  to  pass  it  along,  then  got  it  back  and 

ity"  and  demands  "immediate  and  un-  Persons  with  a  college  background  are  less  ^'S*!^           ^n^*^-    •wni.n  t  w^nt  to  that 

conditional      withdrawal      of     all      U.S.  favorably  disposed   toward   the  bill    ,49   per  ^^^g  ^s^rr^ng,  rbX'veThat^Tas 

forces."                                                _^          ,  ^^''\"^'TJ''^^TyA^^JIr^^^rtJ^ot  emotionally  commltt^.  Now  it  is  more  than 

The  median  age  of  the  entering  class  ^ss  formal  f^"':«"°'^_A ;*^|"  P^^i^,;"°"  °^  that.  Ive  enUsted."  How  would  she  serve? 

at  the  Harvard  Business  School  is  25.  Democrats  (62  per  cent)   than  Republicans  ..^    ^^^^^^   ^^^.^   ^^^   ^^^^   ^^   ^^^^^   ^^ 

About  37   percent  are  veterans  and  41  (52  per  cent)  favor  passage.  ^^^^   ^  ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^j,    ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

percent  are  married  ^*^"^  attitudes  on  Vietnam  war  of   people   who   picket   and   hand   out  pam- 

Another  imoortant  barometer  of  pub-  Nationwide  surveys  in  recent  weeks  have  phlets.  But  I  do  think  we  might  have  some 

lir  nnin^on  on  this   as  on  other  issues,  is  revealed  these  basic  facts  about  U.S.  public  of  the  people  who  spoke  this  morning  over 

l,^/.^o^    f^nm  nnf;n^«!tUiients  oP*'*'"'*  «"  ^"^  Vietnam  war:  to  our  home.   I'd  like  to  have  some  of  our 

the  mail  from  our  constltuents_  f     ^3  ^he  war  has  continued,  a  growing  neighbors  in  to  hear  them  talk." 

To  date,  I  have  received  12,873  Individ-  ^^^^^  ^^  Americans,  now  at  a  peak  of  58                                        

ual  pieces  of  mail  in  favor  01  tne  enact-  cent,  believe  it  was  a  mistake  to  have  Harvard    Business    School    Vietnam    Peack 

ment   of   S.    3000.   I   have   received    1,192  become  involved  in  Vietnam  with  troops.  The  Committee 

letters    in    opposition.    This    constitutes  proportion  who  hold  this  opinion  now  clearly  ^^     students    at    the    Harvard    Business 

12-to-l  support  for  the  bill.  exceeds  the  proportion  who  in  the  early  fifties  school,  oppose  further  United  States  mlli- 

These    expressions    of    opinion    come  felt  our  involvement  in  the  Korean  war  was  ^^^y   involvement   In   the   war   In   Vietnam, 

from  virtually  every  State  in  the  Union,  a  mistake.  This  reached  a  high  of  51  per  cent  q^j.  government  has  shown  itself  time  and 

Thpv  rpnresent  the  views  of  persons  of  '"  April.  1952.              ,   .       _,           ...         ..  again   unwilling   to   extrlcat*   itself   from    a 

-n^Jf  Znrt  of  m^nv  different  political  2.  The  majority  of  Americans  believe  the  ^j^^   ^^^,^1,   j,^^   ^ever   been   curs.   It   has 

all  ages  and  of  many  ^*^^^^°J  P?""^^'  war  is  prlmarUy  South  Vietnam's  and  not  ^^^^  demonstrated  a  remarkable  insensltlv- 

persuasions  and  social  backgrounds.  ^^^^g  ^^^    for  the  last  four  years,  have  fa-  ^^  ^^^  ^g^es  of  many  millions  of  Amer- 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  vored  a  policy  of  training  and  equipping  more  ^^^   representing   virtually   every   segment 

that   the    texts   of   the   Gallup   poll,   the  south  Vietnamese  soldiers  and  the  phasing  ^^  ^^^  society.  This  constitutes  in  our  be- 

Tlme  magazine  article,  and  the  two  petl-  out  of  American  troops  as  soon  as  the  South  j^^^  ^  ^.j^^^.  abdication  of  governmental  re- 

tions  from  the  Harvard  Business  School  Vietnamese  could  take  over.  sponsiblllty  that  seriously  impairs  the  abil- 

be  printed  in  the  Record.  ,  3.  Despite  these  feelings  about  our  military  ^^  ^j,^  ^^^j^^  g^^^es  to  act  effectively  in 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material  involvement,   the   P""'^^^"   "  .  °°   "'"«  its  domestic  crisis 

was  orderldkite  printed  in  the  Record,  ^-^°'^*>  -^^  '^''^"P*  ^^  "^"^  withdrawal.  ^^  ,^„^,„^^  ^^,  ^^^  ,^^  ,^^^^  „,  our 

-  ,.                                                                                                                private    sector    to   marshal    every    resource, 

°f  iO"°^^'                    o„„„,  u.r^  nooDFLL  IFrom  the  Time  magazine.  Oct.  24,  1969)  exercise  every  pressure,  and  implement  every 

The  Gallup  Poll:  57  Percent  B*^  Coodell  1                                              Eni.istment  lawful  means  to  make  our  government  stop 

PLAN  to  withdraw  All  Troops  Prom  VIST-  PATRICIA    WALL  8   ENLISTMENT  ^^^^   ^^^    ^^              ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^   Industry 

NAM  BT  End  or  1970  Patricia  Wall  Is  not  an  activist.  She  is  a  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^, 

(By  George  Gallup)  Democrat    of     center-stripe     conviction      a  interest  of  the  free   enterprise  system 

PRINC.TON,  N.J.,  October  ll.-A  majorit^of  f^^ ^^^'^^rmoVeroT  t^ In^ 'X'?f  -^  °^  ^11  Americans, 

citizens  sampled  throughout  the  nation— 57  »            nresldent  at  the  First  National  Bank  „            "T"           „              ™ 

per  cenv-say  they  would  like  to  have  Con-  ^/^,P«^'^h\,  j^ner's  urge  hrbeen  saUs-  Ha.vard  Businb^s  School  R^istance 

gress  pass  the  bill  proposed  by  Sen^  Charles  jj^^  ^y  p^tlclpatlon  In  the  4-H  Club.  When  Oroup 

Goodell    to   withdraw   all   U.S.   troops   from  ^^^    ^^^^    j^^/ ^^^,3^,^^^    Bernard    that    she  We.    the    undersigned    students    at    the 

Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1970  and  turn  the  .^^^^  ^  attend  a  Moratwlum  observance  Harvard    Business    School,    are    opposed    to 

fighting  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese  ^^  Mundeleln  College,  he  had  a  surprise  for  the  American  war  In  Vietnam.  The  founda- 

However,   a  sizable   proportion   of   Amerl-  ^^^  ^^.   he  had  decided  to  take  part  In  a  tlon  of  our  opposition  does  not  Ue  in  "prac- 

cans— 43  per  cent— say  they  would  like  tne  (j^g^Qeggmen's  discussion  of  the  war  at  his  tlcal "    arguments    of    economic    expediency, 

proposed  bill  defeated  or  have  yet  to  make  up  ^j^^jj^o^n  bank.  Our    opposition   Is    rooted    in    our    moral 

their  minds  about  it.  ^     ^^             j^„    ^^11    a   petite,   college-  conviction   that  the   war   U   a   grave   crime 

A  view  commonly  held  by  those  who  favor  g^jy^^^^^  brunette,  would  have  hung  beck,  against  humanity, 

the  bill  is  one  expressed  by  a  young  construe-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  j^^^^    ^^^  neither  was  she  a  We     condemn     the     systematic     attacks 

Uon     worker    from     Pennsylvania:       We  ve  r^idpant   in    the    peace    movement.    "The  against   the   Vietnamese   people,   the   indls- 

started  the  ball  rolling  and  pulled  out  some  ^^^^^  problem  Is  so  complex,"  she  explained,  criminate  destruction  of  defenseless  villages 

of  our  troops— why  don't  we  go  all  the  way?  „^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  overwhelmed  me.  But  and  the  ruination  of  the  countryside.  The 

A  23-year  old  housewife  said:     VVe  have  ^^^^^  ^  ^^     ^^  ^  realize  that  the  complexity  Vietnamese      people      have      demonstrated, 

obligations    to    South    Vietnam     but    we  re  ^^  ^  problem  shouldn't  be  a  reason  not  to  do  through  a  quarter  century  of  struggle,  that 

spending  too  much  money  and  giving  up  too  ^^  j^m^g  .,  ,riiere  was  another  Influence  work-  they  are  not  intimidated  by  foreign  powers 

many  lives  for  something  that  is  not  tnat  ^^^   ^   ^^^.    ,.^  ^^.^   husband   and  I   have  and  that  they  will  not  tolerate  the  rule  of 

important."  grown   older,   we   have   become   Increasingly  landlords  and  military  cliques. 

PLAN  seen  as  "unrealistic"  awarc  of  our  Christian  responslbllltle*  and  we  demand  the  immediate  and  uncondl- 

Opposed  to  the  blU  is  a  youth  worker  from  more  deeply  committed  to  our  moral  obliga-  tlonal   withdrawal    of   all   U.S.    forces   from 

R«d  Bank,  N.J..  who  commented:  "The  plan  tlons,  and   this,  too,  led   to  my  decision  to  southeast  Asia. 

Is  unrealistic.  You  can't  Just  pull  out  over-  participate."  __^^^^^^^___ 

night  and  leave  the  South  Vietnamese  de-  Early  Wednesday  morning,  Pat  packed  her 

fenseless.    The    sltuaUon    wUl    have    to    be  children  off  to  school  and  boarded  the  train  «r«;T  VTRGINTA  UNIVERSITY 

greatly  Improved  before  we  can  take  all  our  to  Mundeleln,  a  Catholic  girls'  school  runby  pX  A^^JSn  ENSH>^^ 

forces  out"  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  PERCUSfalON   iiJMaiuvLeu^ 

An  Army  captain  from   Georgia  also  op-  Mary.  She  entered  Coffey  Hall,  picked  up  a  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 

pos«a  the  bUl:   "It  would  limit  the  alter-  black  crepe  amband  and  some  pamphlets  In     j.,^"  ^^h  publicity  has  been  focused 

Sr.n?r^L^  ^'^"""  "^'  ""^  "**  '''1^'\T,:S^V^  s^o^T^r  ^    irdeiS'onstrati'ons  an^  disorder  on  col. 
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lege  and  university  campuses  that  con- 
structive achievement  by  students  may 
sometimes  be  overlooked. 

Among  outstanding  achievements  that 
deserve  recognition  and  commendation,  I 
believe,  are  those  of  the  West  Virginia 
University  Pejcusslon  Ensemble,  a  13- 
member  groui>  o'  unusually  accom- 
plished studelit  musicians  which  is 
carrying  the  name  of  West  Virginia  and 
its  university  far  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  Mountain  ^tate. 

This  ensemble — which  recently  per- 
formed In  the  Washington  area  and  has 
other  out-of-state  performances  sched- 
uled for  this  season — was  selected  by  the 
U.S.  State  Department  to  be  the  first 
percussion  groop  in  the  United  States  to 
tour  Latin  Amarlca. 

As  a  result  Of  this  outstanding  honor, 
the  ensemble,  \^hich  is  directed  by  Philip 
J.  Falnl,  visited  nine  Latin  American 
countries  durliig  the  past  summer  and 
won  high  critlfal  acclaim  for  its  music. 
It  is  the  only  ^rforming  student  group 
from  West  Virginia  University  ever  to 
go  abroad  on  si^ch  a  mission. 

The  ensemble  visited  Haiti.  Trinidad, 
Panama,  Colombia,  Ecuador.  Paraguay, 
Uruguay.  Argentina,  and  Brazil.  It  gave 
about  six  performances  each  week  dur- 
ing its  8-week  lour,  made  radio  and  tele- 
vision appearances,  and  conducted  music 
workshops. 

The  group,  aipart  of  the  WVU  Creative 
Arts  Center,  \^as  selected  for  the  cul- 
tural tour  by  the  OfBce  of  Cultural  Pres- 
entations, Bureau  of  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affai>-s,  U.S.  Department  of 
State.  Traveling  from  June  26  to  August 
20,  it  performed  at  government  em- 
bassies, theater's,  universities,  and  cul- 
tural centers.    I 

The  honor  given  the  ensemble,  Mr. 
Faini  said,  waa  "recognition  of  the  peo- 
ple of  West  Virginia  who  have  supported 
a  university  in  Which  the  arts,  along  with 
other  disciplines,  are  allowed  the  free- 
dom and  resoiirces  to  research  and  de- 
velop new  programs." 

The  State  Department's  cultural  pres- 
entation progrim.  started  in  1954.  I  am 
told,  annually  Sends  abroad  about  30  to 
35  performing;  groups  and  individuals, 
both  professioAal  and  academic,  to  in- 
crease international  understanding 
through  culturlal  exchange.  In  selecting 
performers  to  be  sent  abroad,  panels  of 
experts  recomijiend  groups  in  the  fields 
of  music,  danc^  and  drama  to  the  State 
Department.  Tpe  WVU  unit  was  one  of 
only  six  acadei^ic  groups  chosen  in  1969. 

Nearly  100  Instruments,  plus  WVU's 
unique  collection  of  African  drums  and 
other  native  fnstnmients  acquired  by 
Faini  on  an  African  trip  last  summer, 
were  taken  along  by  the  ensemble. 

The  group  Jast  winter  presented  a 
concert  at  WV^  featuring  authentic  Af- 
rican music  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  concert  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Faini  tape-recprded  the  African  music 
during  a  trip  t<^  Africa  in  the  summer  of 
1968  and  transcribed  it  into  musical  no- 
tation for  the  ensemble.  Some  of  the  se- 
lections were  incorporated  Into  the  tour 
program.  Although  percussion  instru- 
ments are  as  old  as  man  himself,  music 
written  especially  for  this  medium  is  a 
development  o|  the  20th  century. 


The  group  has  performed  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  West  Virginia  State  Capi- 
tol, at  the  Governor's  Mansion  for  the 
State  Legislature,  and  at  schools  and 
colleges  throughout  the  Eastern  United 
States.  It  has  premiered  20  new  works 
for  percussion  as  well  as  being  one  of  the 
few,  if  not  the  only,  percussion  ensemble 
in  the  Nation  to  perform  the  authentic 
African  music  as  part  of  its  repertoire. 

It  has  also  made  an  album,  entitled, 
"Protest  In  Percussion, "  which  is  now  in 
Its  third  pressing. 

Mr.  Faini  is  a  graduate  of  West  Vir- 
ginia University  with  high  honors.  He 
received  his  bachelors  degree  in  music  In 
1959,  and  his  master's  degree  in  theory 
and  composition  in  1966. 

He  attended  the  university  on  a  Board 
of  Governors  scholarship,  and  was  the 
recipient  of  a  Presser  Foundation  award 
for  excellence  in  music.  While  a  student 
at  WVU,  he  was  one  of  the  three  original 
members  of  the  first  percussion  ensemble 
at  WVU,  formed  in  1956. 

Mr.  Falnl  has  studied  percussion  with 
Roy  C.  Knapp,  Jose  Bethancourt,  Irvln 
Honsa,  Harvey  Biscun,  and  Frank 
Lorlnce.  and  he  has  been  a  staff  member 
of  the  Fred  Waring  Music  Workshop  at 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa.,  and  has 
worked  professionally  in  radio,  television, 
with  symphony  orchestras,  and  with  a 
number  of  name  bands  and  singers. 

A  native  of  Masontown,  Pa.,  Mr.  Falnl 
was  a  high  school  band  Instructor  for 
3  years  prior  to  joining  the  staff  of 
Potomac  State  College  at  Keyser,  W.  Va., 
In  1959  as  an  Instructor  in  band  and 
instrumental  music.  He  joined  the  WVU 
faculty  In  1961. 

He  is  West  Virginia  chairman  of  the 
National  Association  of  College  Wind 
and  Percussion  Instructors.  State  chair- 
man of  the  Percussive  Arts  Society,  a 
member  of  the  Music  Educators  National 
Conference,  and  a  member  of  Phi  Mu 
Alpha,  professional  music  society. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  add  my  commendation  to  the  plaudits 
this  fine  group  has  already  received.  On 
its  Latin  America  tour  it  performed  to 
capacity  crowds,  received  standing  ova- 
tions, and  was  given  excellent  reviews, 
from  some  of  which  I  quote  the  following 
excerpts : 

•'Excellent  concert,"  La  Tribuna.  Asuncion. 
Paraguay;  "U.S.  Percussion  Group  Great." 
Evening  News,  Port  of  Spain.  Trinidad; 
"Magnificent  performance,"  El  Unlverso. 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 

"A  great  musical  experience,"  El  Tlempo, 
Quito.  Ecuador:  "An  extraordinary  event  In 
Haitian  musical  life,"  Le  NouvelUst*.  Port 
au  Prince.  Haiti. 

"The  two  performances  were  a  veritable 
artistic  banquet  offered  by  the  cultural 
ambassadors  from  the  United  States."  Le 
Matin.  Port  au  Prince.  Haiti. 

"These  students  display  magnificent  musi- 
cal traitilng  and  Instrumental  skill."  Pano- 
rama. Buenos  Aires.  Argentina. 

"The  utmost  in  Interpretative  facility  and 
versatility — the  group  Impressively  showed 
their  elan  and  nimbleness,"  Buenoe  Aires 
Herald.  Argentina. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  add  this  recog- 
nition for  Mr.  Falnl  and  his  students. 
There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
this  is  one  of  the  outstanding  college 
groups  of  its  sort  in  the  United  States, 
and  I  think  West  Virginians  should  be 


extremely  proud  of  It.  The  Percussion 
Ensemble  Is  one  more  evidence  of  the 
high  quality  educational  opportunities 
West  Virginia  University  offers  in  many 
fields. 


WEST  FRONT  OP  CAPITOL 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  last  Tues- 
day the  Senate  struck  down  by  53  to  24 
the  recommendation  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  $1.75  million  be 
provided  for  planning  the  extension  of 
the  west  front  of  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

I  was  glad  to  join  In  the  successful  ef- 
fort to  deny  these  funds  which,  I  be- 
lieve, would  have  been  a  downpayment 
on  a  large,  expensive  and  probably  un- 
necessary addition  to  our  Nation's  most 
Important  shrine. 

Before  any  permanent  work  on  the 
admittedly  deteriorated  west  front  is  un- 
dertaken, we  must  know  whether  resto- 
ration is  possible.  The  proposed  extension 
would  bury  forever  the  last  remaining 
walls  of  the  Capitol  that  date  back  to  the 
founding  of  the  Republic. 

Fortunately,  the  legislative  appropria- 
tions bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  does 
contain  $250,000  for  a  needed  study  of 
restoration. 

The  Senate  action  now  goes  to  con- 
ference with  the  House  which,  by  con- 
trast, provided  $2  million  solely  for  plan- 
ning the  west  front  extension. 

The  better  than  2-to-l  Senate  vote  for 
delaying  extension  while  the  question  of 
restoration  is  explored  is  a  mandate  to 
Senate  conferees  to  hold  fast  to  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  our  body  in  this  matter.  I 
am  confident  they  will  do  so. 
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DAVIS  AND  ELKINS  COLLEGE  NAMES 
ITS  LIBRARY  JENNINGS  RAN- 
DOLPH HALL  IN  HONOR  OF 
SENATE  COLLEAGUE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  infrequent  that  we  in 
public  service  have  the  opportunity  to 
serve  with  a  man  who  possesses  the  rare 
qualities  of  my  senior  colleague  from 
West  Virginia. 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph  has  now 
added  nearly  1 1  years  of  dedicated,  ener- 
getic service  in  this  lx)dy  to  a  notable 
and  helpful  career,  that  included  14 
years  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  well  as  achievements 
as  an  educator,  writer,  editor,  and  busi- 
ness executive. 

Jennings  Randolph  certainly  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  great  humani- 
tarians of  the  U.S.  Senate.  His  Interests 
range  far  iieyond  the  vital  concerns  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  which 
he  chairs  with  distinction  and  wisdom. 
Wherever  there  Is  an  issue  that  affects 
people,  there  you  will  find  Senator  Ran- 
dolph as  their  advocate. 

It  was,  therefore,  immensely  proper, 
Mr.  President,  for  Davis  and  Elklns  Col- 
lege in  Elklns,  W.  Va.,  to  name  its  li- 
brary "Jennings  Randolph  Hall"  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  many  contributions  to 
State  and  Nation  made  by  this  most 
distinguished  former  member  of  the  col- 
lege faculty. 

The  dedication  of  the  Davis  and  Elkins 
Library  took  place  on  October  20  In  con- 


nection with  the  college's  Pounders  Day 
program  at  which  Senator  Randolph 
received  the  Founders  Award. 

Many  friends  and  associates  were  In 
Elklns  that  day  to  join  in  tribute  to  Sen- 
ator Randolph.  The  Honorable  James  E. 
Allen,  Jr.,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  a  former  stu- 
dent of  the  Senator  at  Davis  and  Elklns. 
delivered  a  thoughtful  address  at  the 
Founders  Day  program. 

Dr.  L.  Qulncy  Mumford,  Librarian  of 
Congress,  was  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  library  dedication. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Salem  Col- 
lege. Senator  Randolph's  alma  mater, 
which  he  still  serves  as  a  trustee,  sent 
its  own  citation  in  appreciation  of  his 
work.  Telegrams  were  received  from 
many  persons,  including  Gov.  Arch  A. 
Moore,  Jr.,  West  Virginia ;  the  Senator's 
colleagues  on  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee; Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  Senator  Clai- 
borne Pell,  chairman  of  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education.  Senator  Randolph  is 
the  ranking  majority  member  of  the 
committee  and  an  active  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

A  bronze  plaque  in  the  library  simi- 
marizes,  succinctly  and  without  embel- 
lishment, the  inspiration  for  the  col- 
lege's action  in  these  words: 

Jennings  Randolph — Educator,  Journal- 
ist Orator,  Corporation  Executive,  College 
and  Foundation  Trustee,  Distinguished  Pub- 
lic Servant.  Member  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  (1933  to  1947). 
Entered  Senate  of  the  United  States  In 
1958. 


The  events  of  the  Founders  Day  pro- 
gram and  the  dedication  of  Jennings 
Randolph  Hall  were  reported  in  depth 
by  the  Elkins  Inter-Mountain  under  the 
direction  of  its  capable  editor,  Eldora  M. 
Nuzimi. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  his  colleagues 
may  be  aware  of  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tion which  is  felt  for  Senator  Randolph 
in  West  Virginia,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  and  an  editorial  from 
the  Elkins  Inter-Mountain,  the  citation 
from  Salem  College,  and  excerpts  from 
the  addresses  of  Commissioner  Allen 
and  Dr.  Mumford.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

An  Elkin's  I ^fTER- Mountain  Editorial 

A  benchmark  In  the  history  of  Davis  and 
Elklns  College  was  reached  this  week  when 
the  college  trustees  bestowed  a  double  honor 
on  U.S.  senator  Jennings  Randolph,  one  of 
Its  more  Illustrious  former  faculty  members 
and  today  an  honorary  trustee. 

At  the  annual  Founders  Day  Convocation, 
Sen.  Randolph  was  given  the  coveted  Found- 
ers Award,  and  immediately  thereafter  the 
college  library  was  renamed  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph Hall.  This  dual  event  was  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  senator.  No  single  West  Vir- 
ginian, either  past  or  present,  has  worked 
more  tirelessly  for  the  greater  glory  of  his 
state  and  nation. 

The  list  of  Randolph's  accomplishments 
are  almost  limitless.  Starting  with  his  post 
college  days,  when  as  athletic  director  he 
gave  a  special  aura  to  D&E  In  the  sports 
pages  of  the  big  city  press  and  put  Elklns 
on  the  map  of  touring  America,  to  his  pres- 


ent emlnpnce  In  the  Senate,  where  as  floor 
manager  of  special  legislation  for  Appalachla 
he  brought  new  hope  to  the  impoverished  of 
13  states,  he  has  built  a  solid  and  enviable 
record  of  accomplishment. 

In  education.  In  aviation,  in  public  wel- 
fare. In  road  building,  in  human  rights,  and 
In  public  health  the  name  of  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph Is  synonymous  with  "I  will  overcome." 
He  Is  considered  one  of  the  great  liberals  of 
the  past  half  century,  and,  as  such,  he  has 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  public  career 
crying  out  against  the  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence which  have  kept  so  many  Americans 
trapped  beyond  the  pale  of  first  class  citizen- 
ship. His  has  been  a  clear,  Incisive  voice  ad- 
vocating dignity,  equality  and  a  full  share  in 
the  American  bounty  for  everybody,  regard- 
less of  color,  creed  or  station  in  life. 

But  on  Monday,  when  Davie  and  Elklns 
College  paused  to  honor  him,  It  was  typical 
of  Jennings  Randolph  that  he  did  not 
talk  of  past  accomplishments  In  the  time 
allotted  him  as  speaker.  He  chose  Instead  to 
speak  of  his  mother,  father  and  friends,  and 
of  the  special  parts  they  played  in  his  life. 
While  greatness  has  touched  him,  he  Is  es- 
sentially a  modest  man  who  has  never  for- 
gotten those  who  helped  him  along  the  way. 
He  was  fittingly  and  eloquently  eulogized 
by  such  Illustrious  compatriots  as  James  E. 
Allen,  U.S.  commissioner  of  education,  and 
Dr.  L.  Qulncy  Mumford,  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress. But  despite  everything  that  was  said, 
Randolph  cannot  be  placed  In  any  particular 
mold.  His  public  and  private  works  are  so 
varied  and  complex,  so  diverse  and  diffused 
that  when  one  speaker  characterized  him  as 
"Mr.  Small  College,"  we  suddenly  realized 
Jennings  Randolph  Is  a  man  of  all  seasons 
and  many  descriptions. 

Monday  was  a  homecoming  for  him.  a  day 
of  greeting  old  friends  and  recalling  fond 
memories.  But  while  It  could  easily  have 
been  the  high  point  of  an  enviable  career, 
we  suspect  It  was  a  day  of  rededlcatlon  for 
this  man  of  high  spirit  and  boundless  energy. 
In  spite  of  his  years,  he  constantly  tolls  at 
setting  his  sights  on  new  goals,  and  un- 
doubtedly Monday  was  one  of  those  days  of 
looking  upward  toward  the  new  and  brighter 
horizons. 

We  want  to  take  this  means  of  adding  an 
amen  to  everything  said  about  Jennings 
Randolph  on  Monday.  But  lest  our  efforts  at 
commendation  be  construed  as  a  valedic- 
tory, we  hasten  to  say,  "Hurry  to  It  Jen- 
nings. For  a  man  of  your  productive  capaci- 
ties, there  are  yet  more  mountains  to  cross 
and  other  streams  to  ford." 


[Prom  Salem  (W.Va.)  College] 
The  Honorable  Jennings  Randolph,  dis- 
tinguished son  of  the  town  of  Salem,  West 
Virginia,  reared  In  Salem,  graduated  from 
Salem  Academy  and  Salem  College,  is  proudly 
recognized  and  warmly  greeted  this  day  of 
October  20,  1969,  by  Salem  College,  Ite  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  Board  of  Trustees,  on  this 
Fourth  Annual  Founders'  Day  observance  at 
Davis  and  Elklns  College. 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, a  man  of  successful  careers— practic- 
ing journalist,  editor  and  newspaper  owner; 
author;  learned  educator;  business  executive; 
and  now  public  servant,  has  brought  honor 
to  Davis  and  Elklns  College,  which  he  served 
as  professor  for  six  years  and  as  trustee  sev- 
eral terms,  and  to  his  Alma  Mater,  Salem  Col- 
lege, which  he  continues  to  serve  as  trustee; 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph has  honored  and  served  his  fellowman 
through  his  unselfish  devotion  as  a  state 
ofDclal,  his  courageous  and  forthright  lead- 
ership In  the  United  States  Congress  as 
Congressman  and  now  as  Senior  Senator  of 
his  beloved  State  of  West  Virginia; 

Whereas,  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  haa 
strlved  constantly  for  opportunity  for  all 
citizens  and  for  social  and  economic  progress 
for  West  Virginia  and  our  naUon,  as  evi- 


denced by  the  many  meaningful  programs 
m  health,  education,  training  and  public 
facilities,  he  has  authored  and  floor-managed 
m  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes; 

It  Is  my  great  privilege  and  honor  m 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Salem 
College,  by  action  taken  by  the  Trustees 
assembled  during  the  regular  Board  meeting 
of  October  14,  1969,  to  recognize  the  honor 
this  day  accorded  to  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph by  Davis  and  Elklns  College,  which 
has  named  the  college  library,  J.ennings 
Randolph  Hall,  and  to  convey  to  our  learned 
and  honorable  trustee,  our  expression  of 
recognition  and  deeply-felt  best  wishes. 

Signed,  this  20th  day  of  October,  1969. 
Harrt  R.  Henslet. 
Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees. 

Davis  and  Elkins  and  the  Foture  of 
Higher  Education 
(By  James  E    Allen,  Jr..  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education  and  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education) 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  here  today.  This  Is, 
of  course,  a  standard  opening  for  a  speech, 
but  on  this  occasion  I  can  say  It  with  a  depth 
of  meaning  that  far  transcends  the  mere  po- 
liteness of  good  manners. 

For  me,  coming  to  Davis  and  Elklns  Col- 
lege, and  to  Elklns,  Is  coming  home— coming 
home  with  all  the  Joy  and  satisfaction  of 
one  who  considers  himself  to  have  had  here 
the  happiest  and  best  of  childhoods  and 
youth,  In  the  most  beautiful  of  surroundings. 
Those  who  planned  this  program  could, 
I  am  sure,  have  chosen  better  speakers,  but 
I  am  equally  sure  that  they  could  not  have 
chosen  anyone — except  perhaps  one  of  my 
four  brothers — for  whom  a  Pounders  Day 
Convocation  of  this  College  could  have  more 
genuine  personal  meaning. 

A  part  of  this  meaning  lies,  of  course,  in 
the  fact  that  Davis  and  Elklns  Is  my  Alma 
Mater.  But  even  more  It  springs  from  the 
fact  that  my  Father  was  the  second  Presi- 
dent of  Davis  and  Elklns,  assuming  that 
office  only  six  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
college  in  1904,  and  holding  It  for  twenty-five 
years. 

There  were  only  two  buildings  then — the 
College  Itself,  completely  housed  in  one 
building  on  the  hill,  and  the  President's 
home  just  below  on  the  river.  My  Father  waa 
not  only  president  and  professor,  but  also 
had  a  hand  in  providing  food  for  the  stu- 
dents, gardening  and  sometimes  milking  the 
cows,  or  taking  care  of  the  tennis  court— 
or  whatever  else  might  need  doing. 

The  College  was  his  life — and  its  success- 
ful future,  his  dream.  I  only  wish  he  could 
be  alive  to  see  how  magnificently  his  dream 
has  been  realized. 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  also  to  be  here  when 
Senator  Randolph  Is  receiving  the  Pounders 
Day  Award  and  the  honor  of  having  the  new 
library  bear  his  name.  My  friendship  with 
Jennings  Randolph  began  in  our  Elklns  days 
when  I  first  knew  him  as  teacher  and  fellow 
tennis  player.  It  has  been  a  great  satisfaction 
to  follow  his  distinguished  political  career 
and  to  note  his  contribution  to  the  progress 
not  only  of  our  home  State  but  to  that  of 
the  Nation  as  well. 

In  my  own  work  as  an  educator.  I  have 
had  special  reason  to  appreciate  his  support 
and  understanding  of  education's  needs.  Now 
that  I  too  am  In  Washington,  my  more  fre- 
quent contacts  with  him  only  serve  to  In- 
crease my  appreciation  and  respect  for  his 
service  to  State  and  Nation. 

Among  the  2500  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  our  Nation.  Davis  and  Elkins  is 
relatively  young  but  In  those  years  Its  rate  of 
growth  and  Its  achievements  have  equaled 
and  even  surpassed  many  more  venerable 
colleges  and  universities.  Caught  up  In  the 
period  of  rapid,  general  expansion  to  meet 
evergrowing  numbers,  the  particular  distinc- 
tion of  this  Institution  is  that  It  has  man- 
aged to  grow,  yet  to  preserve  the  special  feel- 
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Ing  and  atmosphere  of  a  small  college,  to 
maintain  a  dedloatlon  to  quality,  and  to  con- 
tinue that  attention  to  moral  and  spiritual 
▼allies,  Inherent  In  a  church-related  Instltu- 
tlon,  which  froEt  the  beginning  was  the  es- 
sence of  the  spirit  of  Davis  and  Elklns. 

I  can  but  reflect  on  the  satisfaction  my 
Father  would  njcclve  from  this  continuing 
emphasis  on  mc^al  and  spiritual  values.  In 
one  of  his  speeches  while  President  here  he 
•aid: 

"The  morals  df  business  and  the  govern- 
ment rest  upon'  the  morals  of  the  people, 
the  sovereign  sotirce  of  all  power.  The  good 
man  begets  a  go^  citizen:  the  bad  man  the 
bad  citizen,  and  the  morals  of  your  conunu- 
nlty,  state,  or  n^lon  will  depend  upon  what 
the  community  hfe  of  Its  citizens  is. 

"Zt  would  seefn.  therefore,  that  our  so- 
called  denomlnailonal  schools  have  a  respon- 
Bibllity  which  the  state  cannot  assume, 
namely.  Christian  education,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spiritual  life  of  our  youth.  No 
education  can  bf  complete  without  this  for 
upon  our  spiritual  development  depends  our 
moral  nature,  ot  character,  and  upon  this, 
the  Btabillty  of  government  and  the  welfare 
of  the  state  and  Ration." 

Certainly  a  tljne  such  as  ours  today — a 
time  so  charactetiaed  by  conflict  and  tension, 
by  the  search  fo^  social  justice  for  all,  rein- 
forces ova  need  ft>r  moral  and  spiritual  guid- 
ance lp..peeklng  solutions  to  the  sensitive, 
complex_and  fundsjnental  problems  we  face. 

This  Founders  Day  Convocation  Is  en- 
hanced with  the. knowledge  that  the  Found- 
ers of  this  Instltiktlon.  Senator  Henry  Oassa- 
way  Davis  and  Senator  Stephen  B.  Elkins, 
could  now  take  nrlde  not  only  in  Its  physical 
growth  but  in  ^he  allegiance  that  Is  still 
given  to  those  principles  that  prompted  and 
determined  Its  beginnings. 

But  the  proper  I  spirit  of  a  Pounders  Day.  Its 
greatest  benefit,  its  true  purpose,  is  to  look 
to  the  past  to  strengthen  the  future. 

It  Is  my  hope  jthat  you  students  particu- 
larly, whether  dliectly  Involved  In  education, 
or  as  Interested,  concerned,  participating 
citizens,  will,  boih  now  and  In  the  future. 
accept  the  obligation  of  the  educated  for 
education  and  glye  your  support  at  a  time  of 
unprecedented  opportunity,  hope  and  prom- 
ise for  the  reall^t'ion  of  our  American  goal 
of  true  equality  pf  educational  opportunity. 

The  relevance  k>f  higher  education  to  the 
needs  of  our  times,  the  broadening  of  the 
opportunities  f  orj  this  level  of  education,  will 
play  a  major  rolej  in  determining  the  conduct 
of  all  of  education.  Such  a  strengthening 
will  also  contrlbtite  to  enrlcliing  the  future 
of  us  all,  maklnp  it  noc  only  more  secure, 
but  more  ezcitlmg.  more  varied,  more  satis- 
fying— and  most)  important  of  all.  a  time 
more  welcoming  io  the  realization  of  the  tru- 
est and  finest  aspirations  of  the  human  spirit. 

On  this  Pounders  Day  I  am  confident  that 
Davis  and  Elklna  will  reaffirm  its  determina- 
tion to  continue!  to  develop  In  honor  to  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  begun  and  also  to 
have  a  vigorous  land  significant  part  In  as- 
suring that  hlgaer  education  will  continue 
to  be  a  source  of  strength  and  power  for  our 
Katlon. 

Thank  you  toa  allowing  me  to  share  this 
day  and  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of 
coming  home.  Thomas  Wolfe,  in  the  title  of 
one  of  his  novels^  asserts  that  "Tou  Can't  Oo 
Home  Again".  H#  Is  right  that  you  can't  in 
expectation  of  recapturing  bygone  days  or  of 
finding  things  tl|e  same.  But  when  you  can 
come  back  to  chtinges  that  are  so  construc- 
tive, so  good,  coining  home  can  be  the  satis- 
fying experience  that  It  Is  for  me  today. 

Once  again  mf  congratulations  to  Senator 
Randolph,  aiul  nty  best  wishes  to  Davis  and 
Elkins.  a  college  that  will  always  have  a  very 
special  place  in  my  memories,  my  affection 
and  my  concern;  for  education. 


Excerpts  From  Address  bt  L.  Qthncy  Mum- 

rOmO,  LCBKABIAN  or  CONOKXBS 

Although  I  have  no  formal  ties  with  Davis 
and  Elkins  College,  the  time  that  I  have 
spent  on  your  campus  has  given  me  a  deep 
appreciation  of  the  history  and  tradition  as 
well  as  the  beauty  of  this  fine  college. 

Special  events  in  the  life  of  an  institution 
or  of  an  individual  are  the  time  for  a  back- 
ward look,  for  indulgence  in  reminiscence, 
for  a  certain  complacence  in  the  comparison 
of  then  with  now. 

Some  50  years  ago.  Da^'is  and  Elkins  Col- 
lege, according  to  Its  catalog  for  1917-18, 
crested  "a  lofty  ridge,  -a  hundred  feet  or 
more  above  the  Inuuedlate  valley  and  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,"  commanding 
"a  magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding 
country."  Down  in  the  valley  lay  Kklns,  de- 
scribed as  a  "thriving  city"  of  seven  thou- 
sand people. 

Among  the  institutions  in  Elkins  "worthy 
of  special  mention"  the  catalog  told  its  read- 
ers were  the  Odd  Fellows'  Home,  the  Chil- 
dren's Home  of  the  State,  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  What  Interest  the  first 
two  might  hold  for  prospective  students  is 
unexplained,  but  about  the  third  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  Y.M.CA.  was  clearly  ren- 
dered "doubly  attractive"  because  It  had  a 
swimming  pool  built  through  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  Richard  Chaffey. 

Many  a  present-day  university  or  college 
president  might  sympathize  with  the  dec- 
laration, stated  with  forcible  Italics: 

'The  College  will  not  admit  student*  in 
the  hope  of  reforming  them.  The  regulations 
governing  student  conduct  are  such  as 
ordinary  conditions  would  require.  We  have 
no  recourse  in  the  matter  of  disciplining 
students  who  wilfully  and  repeatedly  cause 
unnecessary  noise  or  disturbance  but  to  re- 
quest them  to  leave  the  institution." 

The  writer  adds,  and  we  might  wonder  if 
he  is  only  reassuring  himself: 

"It  is  taken  for  granted  that  students  have 
learned  self-control  In  a  large  measure  be- 
fore leaving  home.  .  .  ." 

Life  on  campus  a  half  century  ago  had  lit- 
tle resemblance  to  present-<lay  college  life. 
Those  enrolling  at  Davis  and  Elkins  in  1918 
were  told  without  equivocation: 

"No  body  of  students  shall  participate  In 
any  public  game,  or  contest,  or  entertain- 
ment, without  previously  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  the  faculty." 

Times  and  manners,  philosophies  and  re- 
lationships  ctiange  with  the  years  and,  in 
many  cases,  it  is  right  that  they  do.  But 
some  things  remain  constant.  One  of  the 
constants  at  Davis  and  Elkins  has  been  the 
realization  of  the  Importance  of  the  library 
in  the  life  of  a  college.  We  have  only  to  look 
about  us  today  to  see  evidence  that  here 
this  realization  has  not  been  lost  but  has 
developed  as  the  college  developed. 

The  50-year-old  catalog  told  its  students 
and  doubtless  their  parents  that: 

"One  of  the  imperative  needs  of  the  Col- 
lege Is.  first,  greater  library  floor  space,  and, 
secondly,  more  books.  Our  books  cannot  be 
properly  protected  as  at  present  arranged. 
A  fireproof  library  building  must  be  had 
before  the  library  can  be  further  developed. 
The  library  now  contains  many  excellent  ref- 
erence books,  a  large  collection  of  publica- 
tions from  the  various  bureaus  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  a  carefully  selected  list  of 
representative  magazines.  Next  year  the  li- 
brary will  be  accessible  at  stated  hours  dally, 
but  the  reading  room  will  be  open  until  ten 
o'clock  each  night." 

The  plight  of  the  college  library  a  half 
century  ago  excites  my  sympathy,  for  the 
Library  of  Congress,  too,  finds  that  Its  "books 
cannot  be  properly  protected  as  at  present 
arranged"  in  cramped  and  crowded  quarters. 
The  Library  of  Congress  Is  one  of  the  world's 
largest  libraries,  adding  more  than  one  new 


item  every  second  of  every  working  day  to 
the  ooUectiona  that  already  occupy  270  miles 
of  shelves.  We  alao  need  the  "greater  library 
floor  space"  for  the  Library's  expanding  pro- 
grams and  the  growing  collections  in  many 
formats — books,  pamphlets,  prints,  music, 
photographs,  periodicals,  newspapers,  maps, 
negatives,  microforms,  and  motion  pictures. 
We  hope  to  find  it  in  a  long  awaited  third 
building. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  a  partnership 
with  libraries.  Through  the  generosity  and 
vision  of  the  Congress,  the  work  of  its  Li- 
brary Is  made  available  to  all  libraries,  of 
all  types,  and  In  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Almost  everyone  in  this  audience  has 
at  some  time  consciously  or  unconsciously 
used  LC  printed  catalog  cards  as  he  searched 
his  local  public  or  college  catalog  for  the 
material  he  wanted. 

The  mention  of  tnterllbrary  loan  reminds 
me  of  another  bond  between  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  libraries  and  their  users 
throughout  the  country.  Its  vast  resources 
are  national  resources  and  are  available  to 
those  who  need  them.  Your  college  library 
here,  for  Instance,  may  borrow  materials 
not  readily  accessible  within  the  area  for 
persons  engaged  in  advanced  research.  West 
Virginia  libraries  of  all  types — university, 
college,  public.  Federal  and  State — have  made 
70  Interllbrary  loan  requests  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  the  3 '/a  months  since  July  1 
of  this  year. 

Davis  and  Elkins  College  shares  another 
bond  with  the  Library  of  Congress — a  high 
regard  for  Senator  Randolph.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph has  long  been  a  friend  to  libraries, 
books,  and  the  cause  of  education.  As  a 
member  of  the  James  Madison  Memorial 
Commission  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  he  has  been  active  In  plan- 
ning this  much  needed  addition  to  alleviate 
the  Library's  space  problems.  The  new  Madi- 
son Memorial  Building,  for  which  Senator 
Randolph  has  worked  so  devotedly,  is  a 
necessity,  and  we  value  his  interest  and  sup- 
port in  recognizing  the  need  for  Its  con- 
struction. 

Senator  Randolph  has  long  been  associ- 
ated with  Interests  of  an  educational  nature. 
The  legislation  he  has  sponsored  In  these 
fields  merits  and  receives  the  highest  praise. 

All  of  us  at  the  Library  of  Congress  con- 
gratulate Davis  and  Elkins  College  on  Its 
appreciation  of  the  place  of  a  library  In  the 
continuing  education  of  men  and  women, 
on  the  fine  new  building  to  house  that  li- 
brary, and  on  Its  choice  of  a  name  for  that 
building.  May  the  library  and  the  one  for 
whom  It  Is  named  both  continue  to  enjoy  a 
happy  and  rewarding  life. 

[From  the  Elkins  Inter-Mountaln,  Oct.  20. 

1969] 
D&E  Pays  Tribtjtk  to  "Mr.  Small  College": 
Names  Librart  in  Honor  or  Sen.  Randolph 

A  man  a  Senate  colleague  once  described  as 
"the  best-informed  member  of  the  Senate 
on  the  problems  of  our  small  colleges"  was 
honored  at  Davis  and  Elkins  College  today 
when  the  school  library  was  named  "Jennings 
Randolph  Hall." 

In  pre-dedlcatlon  remarks,  Davis  and  Elkins 
College  president.  Dr.  Gordon  Hermanaon 
pointed  out  former  Senator  Wayne  Morse's 
tribute  to  Sen.  Randolph  as  an  expert  on  the 
problems  of  small  colleges,  and  conferred  the 
title  of  "Mr.  Small  College."  on  the  former 
D&E  athletic  director  and  Instructor. 

Dr.  Hermanson  paid  tribute  to  Sen  Ran- 
dolph with  these  words: 

"Senator  Randolph  was  born  at  Salem.  W. 
Va.,  just  two  yearv  before  the  fo\inding  date 
of  EHtvls  and  Elkins  College. 

"He  was  graduated  from  Salem  Academy  In 
1920  and  from  StJecn  College  In  1924.  He  is 
the  recipient  of  numerous  honorary  degrees. 

"Senator  Randolph  dUttngiUshed  himself 
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In  the  field  of  journalism  as  a  writer,  editor, 
and  newspaper  owner;  in  business  as  an  air- 
lines executive,  in  education  as  an  author, 
faculty  member,  administrator,  and  trustee 
at  several  Institutions;  and  in  philanthropy, 
as  a  foundation  trustee  and  adviser. 

"His  ties  with  Davis  and  Elkins  College 
have  been  particularly  close  since  1925.  In 
that  year  he  joined  the  faculty  teaching  pub- 
lic speaking  and  journalism;  was  faculty  ad- 
viser to  the  student  newspajjer;  coached  the 
debating  team;  prepared  news  releases  and 
was  In  charge  of  the  College  News  Bureau. 
During  the  six  years  that  he  was  associated 
with  the  College  he  Is  perhaps  best  remem- 
bered for  his  leadership  as  athletic  director. 
Working  closely  with  the  athletic  staff,  he  de- 
veloped an  intercollegiate  program  that  be- 
came well-known  throughout  the  United 
States.  Prom  1938  through  1961  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  since 
1962  he  has  served  as  Honorary  Trustee. 

"Following  his  election  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  1952,  he  left  Davis  and 
Elkins  College  to  begin  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  as  a  statesman  and  public 
servant. 

"During  hU  seven  terms  of  office  in  the 
House  of  RepflKBntatlves,  he  was  noted  for 
his  support  dt  liberal  and  progressive  na- 
tional leg^AftMn.  Since  1958.  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  meaning- 
ful programs  in  health,  education,  training, 
and  public  facilities  have  been  fashioned 
through  the  dedicated  eftorts  of  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, which  reflect  hU  humanitarian  phi- 
losophy of  life.  He  was  the  principal  sponsor 
and  Senate  floor  manager  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  which  au- 
thorizes a  program  of  regional  economic  de- 
velopment m  all  of  West  Virginia  and  parts  of 
11  other  states. 

"He  has  long  been  an  active  sponsor  of 
legislation  to  develop  increased  educational 
and  training  opportunities  and  was  a  strong 
force  in  the  passage  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act,  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Sincation  Act,  the  Manpower  De- 
velopmefri  and  Training  Act,  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act. 

Davis  and  Elkins  College  Is  proud  to 
honor  the  man  who  has  come  to  be  known 
as  "Mr.  Small  College."  As  former  Senator 
Wayne  Morse  recently  said  of  Senator  Ran- 
dolph: "the  entire  Senate  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ior Senator  from  West  Virginia  as  the  best 
Informed  member  of  the  State  on  the  prob- 
lems of  our  small  colleges." 

"We  are  honored  to  present  to  you  the 
recipient  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Pounders 
Award,  the  Honorable  Jennings  Randolph, 
United  States  Senator  from  West  Virginia." 

Speaking  today  at  the  Pounders  Day  cere- 
mony of  dedication  of  "Jennings  Randolph 
Hall" — the  Davis  and  Elkins  College  library 
with  its  new  $140,000  addition — was  Dr.  L. 
Qulncy  Mumford,  Librarian  of  Congress  and 
an  Elsenhower  appointee  who  was  continued 
In  office  through  two  Democratic  adminis- 
trations. 

Dr.  Mumford,  thrf  first  professionally- 
trained  librarian  to  fill  the  post  of  the  na- 
tion's chief  librarian.  Is  a  native  North  Caro- 
lina, graduate  of  Duke  University  and  Co- 
lumbia Unlversty  School  of  Library  Science. 

He  served  as  director  of  the  Cleveland  Pub- 
lic Library  before  his  appointment  as  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  in  1954,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Library  Association 
the  year  he  was  selected  by  the  late  former 
President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower. 

When  Dr.  Mumford  was  appointed  Librar- 
ian of  Congress  in  1954,  the  Democratic 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  observed,  "This  is  manifestly  a 
merit  selection  by  the  President  and  deserves 
the  warmest  public  approbation.  The  Library 
of  Congress  Is,  in  respect  to  the  number  of 
volumes   It  embraces,   the   world's   greatest 


library  .today.  It  ranks  among  the  greatest 
libraries  of  the  world  by  every  other  standard 
as  well  .  .  ." 

LEADER    rOR    LIBRARY    LEGISLATION 

All  legislation  introduced  In  Congress  for 
the  development  of  library  services  and  con- 
struction since  Sen.  Randolph  has  been  In 
Congress  has  had  his  leadership,  sponsorship 
or  support. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  the  West  Virginia  Senator  has 
participated  in  the  formulation  of  the  land- 
mark measures  for  library  assistance  which 
have  been  approved  by  Congress  in  the  1960s. 

In  commenting  on  his  advocacy  of  im- 
proved library  facilities,  Randolph  said:  "An 
equipped  library  Is  becoming  with  every  pass- 
ing day  more  indispensable.  The  challenges 
of  our  society  are  interrelated  with  the  sheer 
magnitude  of  the  Information  which  Is  pour- 
ing forth,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  in 
every  tongue  and  dialect  on  every  scientific 
and  scholarly  subject.  There  must  be  ready 
access  to  this  knowledge  if  our  problems  are 
to  have  solutions." 

"But."  the  Senator  observed,  "we  must 
make  the  commitment  to  develop  new  li- 
brary systems  and  to  expand  existing  ones. 
This  Is  a  critical  year  of  decision  for  the  fu- 
ture of  library  programs,  since  the  Budget 
Bureau  request  contains  no  funds  for  library 
construction  and  only  a  $44  2  million  request 
for  program  development.  This  Is  extremely 
disappointing.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  approved  $9  million  for  construction  and 
$113  million  for  programs.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  concur  In  or  Increase  the 
House  level  of  funding.  I  shall  work  toward 
that  end." 

The  laws  providing  assistance  for  libraries. 
In  which  Senator  Randolph  has  been  active, 
include:  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act. 

SPECIAL  GUESTS  AT  CEREMONY 

Randolph's  wife,  Mary,  and  their  two  sons, 
Jay  and  Frank,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Ernestine 
Carr  of  Washington,  D.C,  attended  the 
Founders  Day  celebration  today.  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph and  Frank  arrived  from  Washington 
Saturday  accompanied  by  Miss  Marie  Lantz, 
administrative  assistant  to  the  Senator.  Jay, 
a  sportscaster  for  NBC,  flew  from  Kansas  City 
to  Pittsburgh  last  night  after  broadcasting  a 
game  and  arrived  In  Elkins  Just  past  mid- 
night. 

From  Clarksburg  came  his  cousins.  Byron 
Randolph,  West  Virginia  counsel  and  trustee 
for  Benedum  Foundation  and  Mrs.  Jack 
Thrasher  and  her  husband.  Other  relatives 
on  hand  were  the  Senator's  aunt,  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Moore  of  Clarksburg  and  a  cousin,  Nelle 
Edgell  of  Salem,  accompanied  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jean  Lowther  of  Salem.  Lowther  was 
best  man  at  Randolph's  wedding. 

In  addition  to  Miss  Lantz,  other  members 
of  the  Senator's  staff  here  from  Washing- 
ton are  James  Harris,  his  executive  assistant; 
Phillip  McOance,  legislative  assistant;  and 
Mrs.  William  Sargent,  his  personal  secretary, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Sargent.  They  were 
Joined  by  Mrs.  Ruth  McOraw  of  Clarksburg, 
his  state  secretary. 

Representing  the  Senate  Pvibllc  Works 
committee  of  which  Randolph  Is  chairman 
was  Richard  Royce,  staff'  director. 

Senator  Randolph  spoke  Sunday  afternoon 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Concord  College 
Fine  Arts  Center  and  was  accompanied  from 
Bluefield  to  Elkins  last  night  by  former  Oov. 
and  Mrs.  Hulett  C.  Smith  who  attended  to- 
day's activities.  Arriving  late  Sunday  was 
Joseph  E.  Casey,  former  U.S.  Representative 
from  Massachusetts  who  entered  the  House 
of  Representatives  vtrith  Senator  Randolph  In 
1933. 

At  least  six  college  presidents  were  among 
the  distinguished   guests  today:    K.   Duane 


Hurley,  president  of  Salem  College;  Easton 
K.  Feaster,  president  of  Fairmont  State  Col- 
lege; Stanley  Martin,  president  of  West  Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan  College;  William  J.  L.  Wal- 
lace, president  of  West  Virginia  State  Col- 
lege and  Dr.  John  P.  Mauer,  president  of 
Southeastern  University,  Washington,  DC, 
where  Senator  Randolph  was  dean  and  a 
teacher. 

Dr.  David  Johnson  and  Miss  Betty  Bailey 
represented  the  Benedum  Foundation  at 
Pittsburgh  which  contributed  $40,000 — the 
largest  single  gift — toward  the  construction 
of  the  new  addition  to  the  library. 

Heading  the  list  of  Industrial  and  business 
lenders  were:  John  Jones,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Welrton  Steel.  Welrton:  Charles 
Van  Horn,  assistant  to  the  vice  president,  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad  of  Baltimore  and 
a  native  of  Harrison  County.  W.  Va.,  and 
Herbert  Rlchey,  president  of  Valley  Camp 
Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  whose  company 
employs  more  than  2,000  West  Virginians. 

Other  special  guests  were  Arthur  Dunlap. 
executive  director  of  the  W.  Va.  Foundation 
for  Independent  Colleges,  and  Mrs.  Davis 
RatUff  of  Poxsell,  Va. 


BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES  SURVEY 
URGES  SOCIAL  REPORTING 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Social  Program  Planning  and  Evalu- 
ation of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  I  wish  to  discuss  an 
extraordinarily  important  report  that 
has  just  been  issued,  and  which  parallels 
and  confirms  findings  that  have  emerged 
in  the  hearings  my  subcommittee  is 
holding. 

This  report  is  entitled  "The  Behav- 
ioral and  Social  Sciences:  Outlook  and 
Needs."  This  report  was  produced  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council,  and  was  drafted  by  the 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  Survey 
Committee.  A  more  authoritative  or  im- 
pressive authorship  and  sponsorship  of  a 
report  of  this  kind  could  hardly  be 
imagined.  The  report  is  the  product  of 
about  a  score  of  the  Nation's  most  emi- 
nent social  scientists,  representing  every 
discipline  in  the  social  and  behavioral 
sciences.  The  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
Social  Science  Research  Coimcil  provide 
further  testimony  to  the  scientific  im- 
portance and  nonpartisan  character  of 
this  report. 

The  first  recommendation  of  the  re- 
port is  this: 

The  Committee  recommends  that  substan- 
tial support,  both  financial  and  Intellectual, 
be  given  to  the  efforts  under  way  to  develop 
a  system  of  social  indicators  and  that  legis- 
lation to  encourage  and  assist  this  develop- 
ment be  enacted  by  Congress. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  some  time  ago 
I  introduced,  with  a  score  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  this  body,  legisla- 
tion that  would  In  fact  have  specifically 
encouraged  and  assisted  the  develop- 
ment of  social  indicators,  or  measures  of 
the  quality  of  life.  Our  Pull  Opportunity 
Act,  S.  5,  specifically  provides  for  the 
collection,  analysis,  and  dissemination 
of  social  indicators.  It  is  by  no  means 
surprising  that  this  distinguished  body 
of  social  scientists  should  emphasize  the 
need  for  better  information  on  our  social 
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problenu  and  ttie  extent  to  which — if  at 

all — they  are  changing  In  response  to 
changing  public  policies  and  different 
levels  of  public  expenditure.  Testimony 

before  my  subcommittee  has  suggested 

that  the  lack  of  information  about  what 
our  programs  accomplish  is  simply  scan- 
dalous. We  spand  billions  of  dollars  on 
public  programs,  but  pennies,  If  any- 
thing at  all.  to  learn  what,  if  anything, 
they  actually  accomplish. 

The  report  *lso  advocates  an  annual 
social  report,  which  would  call  public  at- 
tention to  changes  in  the  condition  of  a 
society  and  analyze  the  policies  the  Na- 
tlcMi  faces.  Again,  the  Full  Opportunity 
Act  would  make  such  an  annual  report, 
prepared  by  a  ^imcil  of  social  advisers, 
mandatory.  Whereas  the  bill,  as  pres- 
ently worded,  would  call  for  the  prompt 
establishment  of  a  council  of  social  ad- 
visers, and  immediate  attempts  to  begin 
preparing  annujil  social  reports,  the  be- 
havioral and  social  science  survey,  with 
characteristic  academic  caution,  recom- 
mends prior  experiment  with  social  re- 
ports Issued  by;  private  foundations.  Its 
authors  argue  that  such  privately  Issued 
social   reports   would   help   develop    the 
sooial   Aoientistls    capabilities    to    make 
r«60Bam«»datio|is  about  concrete  policy 
problems.  Proiq  the  perspective  of  the 
Senate,  I  am  inclined  to  think  tliat  in- 
volvement in  t|ie  policy  process  Is  the 
best  way  to  instire  that  social  scientists 
consider  practlqal  policy  problems.  I  am 
also  conscious  ()f  the  immediacy  of  the 
Government's  ieed  for  more  informa- 
tion and  analysis  concerning  policy  al- 
ternatives. But  this  Is  merely  a  question 
of  timing  and  tactics,  on  which  a  gen- 
erally satisfactory  compromise  can  easily 
be  found.  The  iasic  point  is  the  agree- 
ment on  the  n^ed  for  social  reporting, 
and  that  point  tas  emerged,  not  only  in 
the  hearings  1 1  have  been  holding,  but 
also  In  this  disjtingulshed  and  nonpar- 
tisan body  of  s()cLal  scientists.  The  De- 
partment   of    health.    Education,    and 
Welfare  has  indeed  already  taken  the 
beginning  step  l^ere.  It  issued  "Toward  a 
Social  Report,"  the  first  step  toward  so- 
cial reporting,  In  January  of  this  year, 
and  then  recocfemended  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  begin  issuing  regular 
social  reports  within  2  years. 

My  subcommittee  is  also  most  inter- 
ested in  funding;  for  basic  research  in  the 
social  sciences,  And  in  this  cormection  Is 
most  interested  in  the  imaginative  pro- 
posal, first  put  f^Tth  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  Fred  Harris,  and  which  I  have 
cosponsored  along  with  other  Senators. 
The  report  recommends  that  fimding 
for  research  in!  the  social  science  in- 
crease at  12  to  18  percent  per  year.  Its 
members  are  dltided  on  whether  a  sep- 
arate social  science  foundation,  or  com- 
bined support  tpr  physical  and  social 
sciences  through  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  woUld  be  best,  bui  their  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  Improved  and 
expanded  support  for  social  science  re- 
search Is  unmistakable. 

In  view  of  th^  importance  of  the  re- 
port at  Issue,  I  {ask  unanimous  consent 
that  its  "Simmiliry  and  Major  Recom- 
mendations," and  the  Washington  Post 
article  about  it,  lie  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  n^  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  b^  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 
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Sttmmast  and  Majo*  Reoommbndations 
We  •!»  living  m  social  crMs.  There  have 
been  riots  in  our  cities  and  In  our  universities. 
An  unwanted  war  defies  effort*  to  end  It. 
Population  expansion  threatens  to  over- 
whelm our  social  Institutions.  Our  advanced 
technology  can  destroy  natural  beauty  and 
pollute  the  environment  if  we  do  not  control 
Its  development  and  thus  Its  effects.  Even 
while  scientific  progress  In  biology  and  medi- 
cine helps  to  relieve  pain  and  prolong  life.  It 
raises  new  problems  relating  to  organ  trans- 
plants, drugs  that  alter  behavior,  and  the 
voluntary  control  of  genetic  Inheritance. 

At  the  root  of  many  .of  these  crises  are 
perplexing  problems  of  human  behavior  and 
relationships.  The  behavioral  and  social 
sciences,  devoted  to  studying  these  problems, 
can  help  us  survive  current  crises  and  avoid 
them  In  the  future,  provided  that  these 
sciences  continue  to  make  contributions  of 
two  kinds:  first,  In  Increased  depth  of  under- 
standing of  human  behavior  and  the  institu- 
tions of  society:  and,  second,  In  better  ways  to 
iwe  this  understanding  in  devising  social 
policy  and  the  management  of  our  affairs. 
Recomnjendatlons  for  achieving  such  growth 
are  the  central  concern  of  this  survey  and 
this  report. 

Social  problems  are  most  visible  during 
crisis,  but  they  persist  even  In  relaUvely  calm 
times,  for  the  human  needs  that  underlie 
them  are  continuous.  Our  concerns  must  In- 
clude health  and  access  to  medical  care, 
raising  children  to  become  effective  and 
satisfied  adults.  We  want  a  society  that  pro- 
vides educational  services  in  classrooms 
museimis,  libraries,  and  the  mass  media,  and 
that  offers  abundant  opportunity  for  satis- 
fying and  productive  work  without  fear  of 
unemployment.  People  need  pleasant,  livable 
housing,  efficient  and  economical  means  of 
transportation,  and  opportunities  for  esthetic 
outlets  and  the  appreciation  of  nature.  The 
social  order  must  provide  safety  for  citizens 
and  freedom  of  movement  without  fear  of 
attack  or  molestation.  It  must  encourage  in- 
dividuality and  cultural  diversity,  while  re- 
ducing Intergroup  tensions:  and  it  must 
progress  toward  international  undersUndlng 
and  the  elimination  of  war  as  an  instnxment 
of  national  policy. 

These  are  large  issues.  Involving  values  and 
goals  as  well  as  means.  The  Job  of  the  social 
scientist  is  clear.  He  can  keep  track  of  what 
IS  happening,  work  at  understanding  the 
sources  of  conflict  and  re«i«tance  to  change 
and  try  to  determine  both  the  Intended  and 
unintended  consequences  of  problem-solving 
actions.  Through  the  development  of  general 
scientific  principles  and  the  analysis  of  spe- 
cific instances,  social  sdentlsta  seek  to  Ulu- 
mlnate  the  ways  in  which  the  society  Is  work- 
ing. 

ThU  survey  was  undertaken  to  explain  the 
behavioral  and  social  sciences  and  to  explore 
some  of  the  ways  these  sciences  could  be  de- 
veloped and  supported  so  that  their  potential 
usefulness  to  society  can  be  realized.  The 
survey  is  directed  to  two  tasks:  first,  to  assess 
the  nature  of  the  behavioral  and  social  sci- 
ence enterprise  In  terms  of  its  past  growth, 
present  size,  and  anticipated  development; 
and  second,  to  suggest  ways  In  which  these 
sciences  might  contribute  both  to  basic  un- 
derstanding of  human  behavior  and  to  effec- 
tive social  planning  and  policy-making. 

THE    SCOPE    or    THE    BEHAVIOEAL    AND 
SOCIAI,    SCIENCES 

This  survey  embraces  nine  behavioral  and 
social  science  disciplines:  anthropology,  eco- 
nomics, geography,  history,  linguistics,  politi- 
cal science,  psychiatry,  psychology,  and  so- 
ciology. It  also  takes  into  account  the  social 
science  aspects  of  statistics,  mathematics, 
and  computation.  The  survey  recognizes  the 
contributions  to  behavioral  and  social  science 
by  professionals  In  business,  education,  law, 
public  health,  medicine,  and  social  work,  al- 
though It  does  not  cover  these  fields  In  detail. 
The  importance  of  collaborative  work  In  solv- 


ing social  problems  emphasleee  the  links  be- 
tween these  sciences  and  engineering,  archl- 
tecture,  and  the  biological  and  physical  sci- 
ences. 

The  behavioral  and  social  sciences  have 
shared  In  the  rapid  expansion  of  knowledge 
common  to  all  fields  of  scholarship  over  the 
last  decade  and  have  attracted  an  increas- 
ing number  of  trained  workers  (Figure  SR-1 1 
Increasing  proportions  of  bachelor's  and  mas- 
ters  degrees  were  granted  In  these  fields  be- 
tween 1957  and  1967,  and  the  trend  will  prob- 
ably continue.  The  relative  proportion  of  doc- 
torates may  decline  slightly,  not  because  of  a 
slowing  down  In  their  production  but  be- 
cause of  very  rapid  Increases  In  other  fields, 
notably  In  engineering.  Ironically,  despite 
the  Increase  In  the  number  of  degrees  granted 
(Figure  SR-a)  (Not  printed  In  the  Record | 
the  social  sciences  face  manpower  shortages 
because  of  the  upsurge  of  interest  In  them 
FiGim«  8R--1. — Degree  production  in  the 
betiavioral  and  social  sciences  as  percent- 
ages of  degree  production  in  all  fields 

(In  percent] 

Bachelor's: 

1957 _.. J4 

1967    21 

19771    •_>_ "  3j 

Master's: 

1957 9 

1967   — — --         ^^ 

1977' :..::::::    15 

Doctorates: 

1957    19 

1967    _  *      ■  19 

1977'    ...'..'.'.  17 

'  Projected. 

Source:  Tables  9-1,  9-3,  9-s. 

Behavioral  and  social  scientists  are  more 
Inclined  to  pursue  academic  careers  than  are 
many  other  scientists,  although  a  trend  to- 
ward greater  nonacademlc  employment  Is 
apparent.  Approximately  half  of  all  pro- 
fessional behavioral  and  social  sclentUts 
work  In  universities  or  four-year  colleges. 
Many  others  work  In  other  educational  set- 
tings, such  as  Junior  colleges  and  secondary 
schools,  and  In  public-school  admimstratlon. 
The  rest  are  employed  In  government,  hos- 
pitals, research  centers,  and  Industry:  econ- 
omists and  psychologists  find  more  employ- 
ment outside  unlversltlea  than  do  others. 

sciences    of    behavior    AND    THE    PROBLEMS    OF 
SOClbl  1 

All  sciences  make  same  distinctions  be- 
tween basic  research,  applied  research,  and 
the  development  of  products,  processes,  or 
services  based  on  research.  The  history  of 
science  shows  that  the  relationship  between 
basic  and  applied  science  is  complex,  with 
basic  research  sometimes  lagging  behind,  and 
sometimes  leading  applied  research.  But  the 
scientific  method  can  be  applied  to  prob- 
lems of  a  practical  nature,  whether  or  not  the 
applications  can  be  derived  from  the  basic 
science  of  the  time. 

The  third  category  of  scientific  activity- 
development — is  more  difficult  to  define  for 
the  behavioral  and  social  sciences.  The  result 
of  development  In  the  physical  sciences  or 
In  engineering  is  usually  a  tangible  product, 
such  as  a  color  television  set  or  a  space  cap- 
sule, and  it  Is  relatively  simple  to  determine 
developmental  costs.  Although  there  are 
some  tangible  products  of  behavioral  and 
social  science,  such  as  computerized  instruc- 
tional systems,  many  useful  ones  are  services 
or  processes  In  the  public  domain,  such  as  a 
parole  system,  a  new  form  of  welfare  pay- 
ments, or  a  form  of  psychotherapy. 

If  the  usefulness  of  soclal-problem-rele- 
vant  research  Is  to  grow,  the  scale  of  social 
science  research  will  have  to  exptand,  be- 
cause many  problems  can  be  studied  only 
on  a  national  or  international  level.  As  this 
scale  increases,  the  basic  aclencee  of  human 
behavior  should  benefit,  much  as  the  natural 
sciences  have  benefited  from  increases  in  the 
sca?e  of  their  own  research. 
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Tlie  Committee  has  considered  several  steps 
to  strengthen  the  behavioral  and  social  sci- 
ences, both  as  sciences  and  as  contributors 
to  public  policy. 

One  step  Is  to  develop  Improved  social  in- 
dicators: measures  that  reflect  the  quality 
of  life,  particularly  In  Its  noneconomlc  as- 
pects. Some  data  for  constructing  social 
indicators  now  exist.  We  have  data  on  edu- 
cational opportunities,  adequacy  of  housing. 
Infant  mortality,  and  other  statistics  bear- 
ing on  health,  highway  accidents  and  deaths, 
violent  crimes,  civil  disorders,  reflections  of 
cultural  Interests  (library  use,  museum  and 
theater  attendance) ,  and  recreational  activi- 
ties. We  now  need  a  major  effort  to  find 
Indicators  that  can  accurately  reflect  trends 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole  as  well  as  differ- 
ences among  regional,  sex,  age,  ethnic,  and 
socioeconomic  groups.  Most  social  changes 
are  gradual.  A  sensitive  social  Indicator 
should  tell  us  liihether.  In  the  area  to  which 
it  pertains,  things  are  getting  better  or 
worse,  and  to  what  degree. 

Social  indicators  should  help  us  measure 
the  effects  of  social  innovations  and  changes 
in  social  policy  as  well  as  assess  their  unin- 
tended by-products.  New  methods  of  con- 
struction as  well  as  changes  in  building  codes 
could  be  reflected  In  changes  In  indicators 
of  the  quality  of  housing.  Broad  programs 
for  Increasing  highway  safety  might  affect 
accident  indicators  and  also  the  consumption 
ol  alcohol  under  certain  circumstances. 

Indicators  that  measure  our  economic 
state  are  In  uso,  but  they  are  not  precisely 
analogous  to  the  social  indicators  we  are 
proposing.  Economic  values  can  be  ex- 
pressed In  dollars,  ant!  economic  Indicators 
can  be  aggregated  to  produce  a  single  eco- 
nomic unit,  such  as  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct (ONP).  There  Is  no  correspwndlng  unit 
of  value  by  which  to  measure  the  quality  of 
life.  This  Is  not  an  obsttMile  to  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  separate  quantitative  Indi- 
cators, each  of  which  measures  some  aspect 
of  the  quality  of  life,  even  though  It  may 
not  be  possible  to  combine  them  Into  a  single 
number. 

The  development  of  a  useful  system  of  so- 
cial indicators  Is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
measiulng  many  aspects  of  society.  The  cen- 
tral problem  is  to  decide  which  among  many 
measurable  attributes  most  truly  represent 
the  fundamental  characteristics  with  which 
K«  are  concerned.  Thus,  progress  toward  valid 
indicators  will  depend  largely  on  the  under- 
standing we  obtain  from  research  Into  the 
basic  structure  and  processes  of  our  society. 
Conceptual  and  theoretical  work  at  the  high- 
est level  Is  necessary  if  we  are  to  interpret 
the  changes  taking  place. 

To  expedite  the  development  and  use  of  a 
system  of  social  indicators,  we  offer  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation: 

Recommendation:  Social  Indicators — The 
Committee  recommends  that  substantial 
support,  both  financial  and  Intellectual,  be 
given  to  efforts  under  way  to  develop  a  sys- 
tem of  social  indicators  and  that  legislation 
to  encourage  and  assist  this  development  be 
enacted  by  Congress. 

We  believe  that  the  resources  of  the  fed- 
eral government  will  have  to  be  called  upon 
to  develop  successful  indicators.  The  esti- 
mated annual  cost  of  running  an  organiza- 
tion to  carry  on  developmental  work  is  $1.5 
million.  Access  by  such  an  organization  to 
data  routinely  collected  by  federal  agencies 
would  facilitate  Its  work.  Because  the  effort 
would  be  In  the  national  interest,  we  suggest 
that  the  task  of  developing  social  Indicators 
be  undertaken  directly  by  the  government; 
In  Chapter  6  we  discuss  several  alternatives 
for  locating  an  Indicator  agency  within  the 
federal  system. 

If  social  indicators  are  to  be  lueful  to  so- 
ciety, they  will  have  to  be  interpreted  and 
then  considered  in  conjunction  with  the 
making  of  social  policy.  Just  a«  the  annual 
Economic  Report  of  the  Prestdtnt  Interprets 
economic  Indicators,  an  annual  social  report 


should  eventually  be  produced  that  will  call 
attention  to  the  significance  of  changes  In 
social  Indicators. 

Because  of  the  particular  problems  In- 
volved in  developing  sound,  workable  social 
Indicators,  we  are  hesitant  to  urge  an  official 
social  report  now.  We  favor.  Instead,  a  pri- 
vately sponsored  report  during  the  next  few 
years,  perhaps  through  the  initiative  of  either 
the  National  Research  Council  or  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  or  through  a  Joint 
effort  of  the  two. 

If  such  an  annual  social  report  proves  sub- 
stantial after  reasonable  experimentation.  It 
might  then  become  a  government  responsi- 
bility like  the  annual  economic  and  man- 
power reports  now  made  for  the  President. 
This  approach  Is  also  discussed  in  Chapter  6, 
wliere  we  offer  the  following  recommenda- 
tion. 

Recommendation:  A  privately  developed 
annual  social  report — The  Commute  recom- 
mends that  behavioral  and  social  scientists 
outside  the  government  begin  to  prepare  the 
equivalent  of  an  "Annual  Social  Report  to 
the  Nation,"  to  identify  and  expedite  work 
toward  the  solution  of  problems  connected 
with  the  eventual  preparation  of  such  a  re- 
port on  an  official  basis.  Support  for  this 
endeavor  should  come  from  private  founda- 
tions as  well  as  from  federal  sources. 

A  natural  next  step  would  be  to  establish 
a  council  of  social  advisers  to  consider  the 
policy  Implications  of  the  report.  We  do  not 
recommend  the  establishment  of  such  a 
council  until  the  annual  social  report  shows 
that  social  indicators  do  Indeed  signal  mean- 
ingful changes  in  the  quality  of  life. 

For  the  present,  we  urge  full  participation 
of  behavioral  and  social  scientists  In  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  and  in  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee,  as 
v/ell  as  in  the  numerous  advisory  bodies  at- 
tached to  administrative  agencies  and  the 
Office  of  the  President  (see  Chapter  5). 

Behind  the  development  of  social  indi- 
cators and  an  annual  report  He  some  basic 
steps:  to  gathet  better  social  data  and  to 
store  It  in  usable  form,  with  the  necessary 
safeguards  against  Invasion  of  privacy.  For- 
tunately, we  have  the  experience  of  the 
Decennial  Census  and  the  Current  Popula- 
tion Survey,  without  which  a  great  deal  of 
social  science,  particularly  demography, 
could  not  have  been  developed.  There  are 
also  many  sample  surveys  that  deal  with 
employment  and  other  economic  factors  and 
statistical  reports  on  agriculture,  health,  and 
other  aspects  of  life. 

Even  in  a  non-Census  year,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment spends  more  than  $118  million  on 
statistical  programs.  Data  are  scattered 
through  government  agencies  In  many  forms, 
and  suggestions  for  centralizing  those  data  in 
some  form  of  national  data  system  have  been 
made  several  times.  We  see  many  problems  In 
such  plans  and  therefore  recommend  that  the 
President  appoint  a  special  commission  with 
a  full-time  professional  staff  and  a  broad- 
based  advisory  committee  to  make  a  detailed 
study  with  recommendations.  Suggestions 
should  come  from  data-collection  agencies  of 
government,  from  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous behavioral  and  social  sciences,  from 
computer  specialists,  and  from  the  public. 

Further  specification  of  the  task  of  the  pro- 
posed commission  Is  given  in  Chapter  7.  We 
summarize  our  position  in  a  recommenda- 
tion: 

Recommendation:  A  national  data  sys- 
tem— The  Committee  recommends  that  a 
special  commission  be  established  to  Investi- 
gate in  detaU  the  procedural  and  technical 
problems  Involved  in  devising  a  national  data 
system  designed  for  social  scientific  purposes; 
that  It  recommend  solutions  for  these  prob- 
lems and  propose  methods  for  managing  a 
system  that  will  make  data  maximally  useful, 
while  protecting  the  anonymity  of  in- 
dividuals. 

Protecting  respondents'  anonymity  is  very 


Important  and  may  prove  to  be  among  the 
most  difficult  problems  to  be  dealt  with.  We 
propose,  therefore,  that  it  be  faced  In  advance 
of  the  report  that  the  Ep>ecial  conunisslon  on 
a  national  data  system  may  Issue,  and  that 
some  method  be  found  for  continuing  to 
monitor  the  data  systems  as  new  methods  of 
data  storage  and  retrieval  are  created.  The 
benefits  of  having  policy  guided  by  accurate 
information  about  the  welfare  and  quality  of 
life  of  the  citizen  can  be  very  great,  but  It 
would  be  a  sad  consequence  if.  in  the  process 
of  obtaining  this  Information,  the  availability 
of  data  about  individuals  became  a  limitation 
on  their  freedom.  To  this  end  we  offer  the 
following  recommendation. 

Recommendation:  Protection  of  anonym- 
ity— The  Committee  recommends  the  es- 
tabllshnient  within  £.n  appropriate  agency  of 
the  federal  government,  or  as  an  interagency 
commission,  of  a  high-level  continuing  body. 
Including  nongovernmental  members,  to  In- 
vestigate the  problems  of  protecting  the 
anonymity  of  respondents,  to  prescribe  ac- 
tions to  resolve  the  problems,  and  to  review 
the  dangers  that  may  arise  as  new  tech- 
niques of  datn-matchlng  are  developed. 

BEHAVIORAL    AND    SOCIAL    SCIENCE    RESEARCH 
IN    UNIVERSITIES 

In  PhD-grantlng  universities,  research  In 
the  behavioral  and  social  sciences  is  con- 
ducted in  departments  of  colleges  or  arts  and 
sciences.  In  profresslonal  schools,  and  In  In- 
stitutes and  research  centers  that  exist  out- 
side the  departments.  Research  funds  are  al- 
most equally  divided  among  these  three  ad- 
ministrative units,  although  departments 
employ  more  behavioral  scientists  because 
they  have  teaching  responsibilities  as  well  ris 
research  assignments   (see  Figure  SR-3). 

Figure  SR-3. — Distribution  of  behavioral  and 
social  science  research  funds  and  research 
personnel  among  departments,  institutes, 
and  professional  schools.  Ph.  D.-granting 
universities,  fiscal  year  1967 
(In  percent] 

ALLOCATION    OF   ORGANIZED    RESEARCH    FUNDS, 
FISCAL  YEAR   lg«S,  $22S,SS6,000 

Departments    34 

Institutes' 35 

Professional    schools 31 

BEHAVIORAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENTISTS  ON 
UNIVERSrrT    STAFFS,    N  =  18,4»« 

Departments 71 

Institutes:   10 

Professionals  schools 19 

'  Multiple-discipline  Institutes  account  for 
80 To  of  the  total  institute  research  expendi- 
tures. 

'  Multiple-discipline  Institutes  account  for 
75%  of  full-time  research  personnel  within 
all  institutes. 

Source:    Questionnaire  survey. 

Doctorate-granting  departments  are  usu- 
ally heavily  committed  to  research,  whereas 
professional  schools  are  more  variable  In  the 
extent  to  which  they  foster  organized  re- 
search In  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences. 
Many  schools  of  business,  education,  and 
medicine  have  fairly  well  established  tradi- 
tions of  research  relating  to  the  behavioral 
and  social  sciences.  Schools  of  law  and  schools 
of  social  work,  however,  give  less  attention 
to  organized  research  In  these  sciences.  Nei- 
ther of  these  has  anything  like  the  behav- 
ioral and  social  science  research  expenditure 
per  school  that  is  found  in  schools  of  busi- 
ness, education,  or  medicine. 

Law  schools  have  not  bad  sufficient  access 
to  research  funds,  their  faculties  have  had 
little  free  time  for  research,  and  they  have 
not  developed  a  pattern  of  employing  re- 
search technicians  as  schools  of  business, 
education,  and  medicine  have.  A  growing 
number  of  law  schools  desire  to  change  this 
state  of  affairs  and  to  Introduce  more  social 
science   research:    In   Chapter   11    we  offer  a 
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recommendation  for  Inducements  to  aid  them 
In  doing  so. 

University  14atltut««  devoted  wholly  or  In 
part  to  behavioral  science  research  have  pro- 
liferated for  a  number  of  reasons.  Including 
administrative  convenience,  exploration  of 
InterdlBclpUna^  work,  and  concentration  on 
research  on  sa|clal  problems.  Approximately 
a  fourth  of  thfc  scientists  working  In  Insti- 
tutes and  a  flfjth  of  the  research  money  are 
In  Institutes  re)>re8entlng  only  one  discipline. 
The  rest  of  tht  personnel  and  funds  are  In 
mterdlsclpllnaiiy  Institutes.  Approximately 
one  flfth  of  all  Institutes  are  oriented  toward 
research  contributing  to  the  solution  of  so- 
cial problems,  bs  In  the  many  urban  Insti- 
tutes that  haVe  recently  been  formed  In 
universities. 

Despite  the  Variety  of  administrative  ar- 
rangements discussed  above,  universities  are 
still  often  hanfllcapped  when  trying  to  do 
fully  satlsfactohr  research  Into  social  prob- 
lems. 

Disciplinary  departments  In  universities, 
which  grant  niost  of  the  PhD  degrees,  are 
often  better  suited  to  basic  research  than  to 
applied  researcti.  Their  faculties  sometimes 
cooperate  with  other  departments  and  Instl- 
tues  on  research,  but  such  work  usually  lacks 
the  continuity  ^nd  stalling  necessary  for  ap- 
plied research^  Furthermore,  disciplinary 
values  tend  to  fivor  research  oriented  toward 
problems  of  particular  disciplines.  Depart- 
ments try  to  achieve  a  balance  between  spe- 
"clalizatTons  In  ihe  disciplines,  which,  while 
KdmirVble  in  itself,  presents  problems  In  or- 
ganization of  l^ge  task  forces  to  study  sig- 
nificant social  problems. 

Institutes  usfally  have  limited  full-time 
staffs  and  rely  l^eavUy  on  part-time  workers 
from  the  disciplines.  Consequently,  they  have 
little  control  oT*r  the  education  of  most  of 
their  workers.  The  result  Is  that  much  of 
their  research  l#ads  back  to  disciplinary  In- 
terests because  Bhat  is  where  professional  ad- 
vancement lies.  Moreover,  the  availability  of 
research  funds  tor  Institutes  Is  unstable  by 
nature,  and  th«  level  and  character  of  re- 
search auctuatis  according  to  the  money 
available. 

Professional  schools  are  concerned  with 
particular  kinds  of  applied  research  related  to 
their  professional  foci;  thus  many  general 
social  problems  fend  to  He  outside  the  sphere 
of  any  single  3cht>ol. 

Professional  schools  also  have  the  mixed 
blessing  of  a  close  relationship  with  client 
systems  (such  as: hospitals,  businesses,  courts, 
or  legislatures) .  This  linkage  Is  helpful  In  di- 
recting research  ,to  signiflcant  problems,  but 
It  also  tends  to  Umit  the  research  to  the  In- 
terests of  Its  cuints.  Further,  research  goals 
must  compete  wtth  the  primary  task  of  train- 
ing a  body  of  professional  workers.  Often  re- 
search suffers. 

In  view  of  thise  limitations,  we  believe  a 
new  university  Organization  should  be  cre- 
ated for  training;  and  research  on  social  prob- 
lems. To  clarify  tjhe  essential  elements  of  this 
organization,  welhave  proposed  a  new  school, 
which  we  call  a  {Graduate  School  of  Applied 
Behavioral  Sclente. 

RecommendatI  on :  A  graduate  school  of  ap- 
plied behavioral  science — The  Committee 
recontmends   that   universities   consider   the 
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establishment  ofj  broadly  based  training  and 
research  programs  In  the  form  of  a  Graduate 
School  of  Applied  Behavioral  Science  (or 
some  local  equliralent)  under  administra- 
tive arrangement  3  that  lie  outside  the  estab- 
„-^.^  ^■-_._,, —  gyj,j^  training  and  research 

.disciplinary   (going  beyond 

the  behavioral  aiid  social  sciences  as  neces- 
sary ) .  and  the  sc|iool  should  accept  responsl- 
blUty  for  contrittutlng  through  its  research 
both  to  a  basic  understanding  of  human  re- 
lationships and  liehavlor  and  to  the  solution 
of  persistent  soc|al  problems. 

Such  a  recomi^endation  should,  of  course, 


be  adapted  to  local  situations.  However,  such 
a  school  should  be  of  scientific  stature  com- 
mensurate with  that  of  the  best  medical  and 
engineering  schools.  It  should  have  a  core 
faculty  with  tenure,  like  any  professional 
school,  and  it  should  not  be  organized  along 
disciplinary  lines.  Disciplinary  departments 
would,  of  course,  continue  outside  the  new 
school.  If  the  school  develops  topical  sub- 
divisions (such  as  urban  research  centers,  or 
centers  studying  the  development  of '  new 
nations),  these  subdivisions  should  be  ter- 
minated when  they  are  no  longer  pertinent. 
The  new  school  should  have  lu  own  PhD 
program,  and  It  should,  attempt  to  educate 
Its  students  for  inventive  development  rele- 
vant to  social  problems.  In  other  words,  the 
school  should  do  empirical  research  on  sig- 
nificant social  problems  and  train  profes- 
sionals to  carry  on  this  kind  of  research. 

Such  a  school  will  require  considerable 
planning,  and  it  will  face  many  obstacles. 
Among  these  Is  the  problem  of  developing 
prbfessional  identity  for  its  graduates.  Many 
of  them  win  probably  be  employed  In  non- 
academic  settings,  and  the  university-pro- 
fessorship model  of  career  aspirations  will 
not  serve.  It  may  be  necessary,  therefore,  to 
create  a  new  professional  society  and  new 
Journals  devoted  to  applied  behavioral  sci- 
ence in  order  to  define  a  new  professional 
identity. 

The  word  "applied"  in  the  title  promises 
that  the  school  will  cover  that  end  of  the 
sf>ectrum.  but.  of  course.  It  must  also  be  con- 
cerned with  basic  research.  A  high-level  ap- 
plied school  will  Inevitably  work  on  basic 
problems  of  data-collection  and  analysis, 
model-bulldlng,  and  simulation.  Work  on 
social  indicators,  even  on  a  local  scale,  could 
Improve  the  statistical  basis  of  the  indicators 
and  investigate  how  to  combine  them  or  sub- 
stitute one  for  another.  Beyond  such 
methodological  problems,  each  Graduate 
School  of  Applied  Behavioral  Science  should 
have  some  specialized  areas  of  research,  for 
the  whole  of  applied  behavioral  science  is 
too  broad  to  tackle  all  at  once.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  cities,  of  poverty,  of  crime,  of 
nation-building,  of  conservation,  of  regoinal 
governments,  of  individual  growth  and  de- 
velopment, of  early  education — any  one  of  a 
range  of  problems — could  serve  among  the 
specialities  In  one  school. 

Instructive  precedents  in  a  number  of  uni- 
versities exhibit  many  qualltle*  of  the  pro- 
posed new  type  of  school;  Chapter  12  dis- 
cusses these  and  the  proposed  school  at 
greater  length. 

BEHAVIORAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIEKCES  OUTSIDa 
THB   DNIVtaSlTT 

Substantial  numbers  of  social  scientists 
work  in  nonacademlc  settings  for  federal, 
state,  and  local  governments,  for  business  and 
Industry,  and  for  nonprofit  research  organi- 
zations. Their  functions,  however,  are  not 
too  different  from  those  of  their  university 
colleagues. 

The  federal  government  estimates  an  18.4 
percent  growth  in  federal  social  science  em- 
ployment from  1967  to  1971.  and  a  similar 
growth  is  reported  by  state  governments  and 
nonprofit  organizations.  The  percentage 
growth  in  federal  social  science  employment 
is  greater  than  the  growth  In  overall  federal 
employment  and  total  federal  scientific  em- 
ployment for  the  same  period.  Chapter  13  re- 
ports the  limited  data  we  have  collected. 

One  indication  of  the  amount  of  nonaca- 
demlc research  In  the  behavioral  and  social 
sciences  Is  the  amount  of  federal  funds  for 
nonacademlc  research  performers,  both  to 
private  research  organizations  and  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Roughly  half  of  the  federal  funds 
go  to  nonunlversity  research,  and  It  Is  di- 
vided about  equally  between  the  government, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Industrial  Orms  and 
nonprofit  Institutions  on  the  other  (Table 
SR-l). 
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TABLE  SR-l.-FEDERAL  OBLIGATIONS  F0«  BASIC  AND 
APPLIED  RESEARCH  IN  BEHAVIORAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCI- 
ENCES, FISCAL  YEAR  1967,  BY  PERFORMER 

(Dollar  imounts  in  millionsl 


Federal  obligations  for  basic  and 
applied  researcli 


Behavioral 
and  social 

sciences  as 
percent  ol 
total  obli- 
gations 


All  fields      Behavioral 

of      and  social 

science         sciences 


Intramural (wiHiin  Gov- 
ernment departments 
and  agencies) ..      Jl,574 

Extramural,  nonuniver- 
sity . 

Industrial  firms 1,4371 

Nonprofit  institutioas..  269^ 

Others 646l 

Total,  nonuniversity.       3. 925 
Universities 1.348 

Grand  total 5.273 


'»77 


'77 


154 
•143 


4 

U 


297 


'  Estimated  from  residual  funds  after  removing  amounts  to 
universities. 
-  Estimated  from  Ihe  Survey. 

Source:  Federal  Funds  lor  Research.  Development  and  Othef 
Scientific  Activities:  Fiscal  Years  1967.  1968.  1969,  NSF  58-27 
(Washington,  D.C.:  National  Science  Foundation.  1968)  vol  17 
pp.  124,  130.  '•      ■     . 

THB    FINANCING    OP    RESEARCH 

In  1966-1967,  some  3.4  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's total  research  and  development  ex- 
penditure was  spent  on  the  behavioral  and 
social  sciences — about  $803  million.  This  was 
more  than  double  the  amount  spent  for  so- 
cial science  research  and  development  in 
1961-1962  (Table  SR-2) . 

TABLE  SR-2.— SUPPORT  OF  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP 
MENT  IN  THE  BEHAVIORAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES, 
1962.    1967  BY  SOURCE 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions( 


Source  of  lunds 


1961-62        1966-67 


Federal  Government: 

Basic  research _  {4$  «i32 

Applied  research ""  74  15) 

Development 68  97 

Subtotal igg  3gg 

Slate  governments ""  5  15 

l,"^"'"'-:-  -■■■.- ■-  130  289 

Colleges  and  universities 24  4< 

Foundations ,  23  24 

Nonprofit  institutioni '.'.'.'.'....'.  14  39 

Total,     behavioral    and     social 

sciences 384  803 

Total,  all  fields  of  science 15,604         23.686 

Behavioral  and  social  sciences  as  per- 
cent of  total  science 2.5  3.4 


Source:  Table  1-2  and  table  A-8,  appendix. 

Between  1959  and  1968.  federal  support 
of  behavioral  and  social  science  research  In- 
creased at  an  average  rate  of  approximately  20 
percent  a  year.  Since  today's  social  problems 
are  so  urgent,  it  Is  Important  to  maintain 
growth  at  least  close  to  this  level.  We  distin- 
guish between  normal  projected  growth  (no 
increase  in  the  scale  of  research  operations) 
and  projected  new  programs  ( the  addition  of 
new  large-scale  research).  In  Chapter  14  we 
discuss  the  matter  more  fully  and  offer  the 
following  recommendation  concerning  nor- 
mal research  support. 

Recommendation:  Rate  of  Federal  fund- 
ing for  normal  research  support — Tlie  Com- 
mittee recommends  an  annual  Increase  in 
funds  available  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  support  of  basic  and  applied  re- 
search In  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences 
of  between  12  and  18  percent  to  sustain  the 
normal  growth  of  the  research  enterprise 
over  the  next  decade. 
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To  sustain  normal  growth  In  the  behavioral 
and  social  sciences,  the  indicated  increase  in 
research  funds  will  be  needed,  and  a  corres- 
ponding increase  will  also  be  needed  for 
instructional  funds,  student  aid,  space,  and 
equipment.  Our  recommendation  also  applies 
to  funding  for  behavioral  and  social  science 
research  outside  the  universities. 

The  costs  of  projected  new  programs  are 
not  Included  In  the  normal-growth  projec- 
tions, for  they  are  of  a  different  character 
from  the  steady  and  gradual  increase  required 
by  the  Increases  In  the  number  of  social 
scientists  and  the  growing  sophistication  of 
research  techniques.  However,  the  new  pro- 
grams require  abrupt  Increases  In  funding, 
with  each  program  having  minimum  start-up 
costs.  The  operating  costs  of  the  various 
new  programs,  when  they  are  in  full  swing, 
are  likely  to  total  an  additional  $100  million 
annually,  as  explained  In  Chapter  14. 

Tlie  agencies  supporting  the  behavioral 
and  social  sciences  are  chiefly  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  (pri- 
marily through  the  Office  of  Education,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health),  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. We  welcome  their  continued  support 
and  believe  that  other  agencies  should  ex- 
pand their  use  of  behavioral  and  social  sci- 
ence research,  through  both  Intramural  and 
extramural  support.  In  short,  we  endorse  the 
principle  of  pluralistic  support  for  the  social 
sciences. 

Proposals  to  establish  a  national  social 
science  foundation  pose  some  problems  con- 
cerning the  role  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  The  Implication  that  social  sci- 
ence Is  Important  enough  to  warrant  a  special 
foundation  Is  gratifying,  but  the  Issues  are 
complex,  and  the  members  of  the  Committee 
are  somewhat  divided  in  their  views.  Because 
the  charter  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion has  recently  been  enlarged  to  permit 
support  of  applied  research,  and  expUcltly  to 
support  the  social  sciences,  we  favor  giving 
It  the  opportunity  to  exercise  Its  new  func- 
tions. However,  we  also  suggest  that,  If  the 
National  Science  Foundation  is  unable  to 
exercise  its  new  obligations  In  social  sciences, 
then  a  new  foundation  may  be  needed.  Rec- 
omemndatlons  bearing  on  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  appear  in  Chapter  14. 

Private  foundations  have  been  a  significant 
source  of  support  to  the  behavioral  and  social 
sciences  through  the  years,  frequently  play- 
ing Innovative  roles  and  contributing  In  a 
variety  of  ways  to  the  development  of  these 
sciences.  The  role  of  the  foundations  Is  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  15. 

WORLDWIDE    DEVELOPMENT    OF   THE    SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

Worldwide  Interest  In  the  social  sciences 
Is  growing,  partly  in  response  to  the  proc- 
esses of  development  and  modernization  in 
new  nations.  Social  scientists  in  other  coun- 
tries seek  to  strengthen  their  professional 
capabilities,  smd  there  is  considerable  Amer- 
ican Interest  In  study  and  research  overseas. 

Collaboration  across  national  boundaries  is 
especially  Important  In  the  social  sciences. 
Generalizations  based  on  work  in  only  one 
country  may  be  too  parochial  and  circum- 
scribed, and  some  kinds  of  situations  impor- 
tant to  an  understanding  of  human  behavior 
cannot  be  studied  satisfactorily  In  any  one 
nation.  In  Chapter  16  we  offer  some  sugges- 
tions about  the  relationships  among  social 
scientists  on  an  International  basis,  and  we 
discuss  the  strengthening  of  organizations 
devoted  to  furthering  International  social 
science. 

OtTTLOOK    FOR    THE    BEHAVIORAL    AND 
SOCIAL    SCIENCES 

As  the  sciences  advance  and  research  at 
their  growing  edges  becomes  more  demand- 
ing ot  special  knowledge  and  skills,  the  ten- 


dency toward  specialization  Increases.  This 
trend  Is  important  for  the  advancement  of 
the  frontiers  of  science,  but  It  also  runs 
counter  to  the  demand  for  science  to  deal 
with  problems  of  great  complexity  in  an  Inte- 
grated way  While  we  recognize  the  legiti- 
macy of  specialization  within  disciplines,  we 
recommend  more  attention  to  large-scale  re- 
search concerning  our  rising  social  problems. 

Our  society  cannot  delay  dealing  with  its 
niajor  social  problems.  We  cannot  consume 
our  resources  and  pollute  our  environment 
and  then  hope  to  replenish  and  restore 
them.  We  cannot  permit  internatlonai  rela- 
tions to  deteriorate  to  the  point  of  resorting 
to  nuclear  weapons.  Social  unrest  a  result  of 
rising  expectitlons  and  frustrated  hopes,  will 
eventually  reach  a  point  ol  no  return. 

The  social  fclences  will  provide  no  easy 
solutions  in  the  near  future,  but  they  are  our 
best  hope.  In  the  long  run.  for  understanding 
our  problems  in  depth  and  for  providing  new 
means  of  lessening  tensions  and  Improving 
our  common  life. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  27.  1969 j 

Annual  Reports   Urged  on    "Social  Crisis  ' 

IN  United  States 

(By  St'iart  Auerbach) 

A  high-powered  group  of  social  scientists 

Is  calling  for  an  "annual  social  report"  to  the 

President  that  would  explain   the  behavior 

of  Americans. 

This  report  would  offer  solutions  to  major 
social  problems  and  predict  future  crisis  In 
much  the  same  way  that  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  analyzes  eco- 
nomic problems  in  Its  annual  report. 

The  report  would  be  established  immedi- 
ately by  private  social  scientists  under  foun- 
dation and  federal  grants.  But  by  1976  it, 
would  be  Issued  by  a  newly  created  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Social  Advisers. 

The  recommendations  are  contained  in  a 
320-page,  2 '/2 -year  study  to  be  released  to- 
day. 

The  study,  sponsored  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council,  recommends  appropriations 
of  at  least  an  additional  $100  million  a  year 
for  new  social  science  projects  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  data  bank  to  pro- 
vide the  information  they  need. 

"The  social  sciences  will  provide  no  easy 
solutions  in  the  near  future,"  the  study 
concludes.  "But  they  are  our  best  hope.  In 
the  long  run.  for  understanding  our  prob- 
lems In  depth  and  for  providing  new  means 
of  lessening  tensions  and  Improving  our 
common  life." 

The  study  also  reflects  the  twin  desires 
of  American  social  scientists:  to  help  solve 
the  nation's  social  problems  and  to  boost 
themselves  to  the  status  that  the  physical 
biological  and  engineering  scientists  achieved 
m  the  post-Sputnik  era. 

Social  and  behavioral  scientists  work  in 
the  fields  of  anthropology,  economics,  geog- 
raphy, history,  linguistics,  political  science, 
psychiatry,  psychology  and  sociology  as  well 
as  some  aspects  of  statistics  and  mathemat- 
ics. 

"We  are  living  in  a  social  crisis."  begins 
the  study. 

The  report  concludes  that  a  full  range  of 
national  crises — from  urban  riots  and  stu- 
dent rebellions  to  pollution  and  overpopula- 
tion— have  roots  In  "perplexing  problems  of 
human  behavior  and  relationships." 

And.  the  study  says,  the  advance  of  science 
and  technology  continually  creates  new  prob- 
lems— such  as  organ  transplantation,  ge- 
netic control  of  heredity  and  the  use  of  mind- 
bending  drugs — that  social  scientists  can 
help  solve. 

The  study  acknowledges  that  shortcomings 
among  social  scientists  now  prevent  them 
from  contributing  their  full  potential  to  the 
nation. 


One  flaw  the  study  cites  Is  the  frequent 
Inability  of  social  research  to  cut  across  the 
narrow  boundaries  of  the  different  fields.  To 
correct  this,  the  study  recommends  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  kind  of  graduate  school 
specializing  in  applied  behavioral  research. 

Another  Is  the  lack  of  hard  data  on  which 
social  scientists  can  base  their  analysis.  The 
study  recommends  "a  major  effort  to  develop 
Improved  social  Indicators:  measures  that 
reflect  the  quality  of  life." 

This  would  cost  about  $1.5  million,  the 
study  estimates,  and  should  be  done  by  the 
federal  government. 

These  indicators  would  be  reported  and  ex- 
plained in  the  annual  social  report.  Because 
of  the  problems  in  developing  these  indica- 
tors, the  study  says  the  report  should  be 
privately  produced  until  it  Is  solid  enough 
"to  signal  meaningful  changes  in  the  quality 
of  life." 

The  next  step  would  be  the  formation  of 
the  Council  of  Social  Advisers  to  draw  up 
the  report  for  the  President. 

The  study  also  calls  for  a  National  Data 
System,  with  safeguards  for  privacy,  to  col- 
lect Information  needed  by  the  social  scien- 
tists. 

To  provide  this  new  dimension  for  govern- 
ment policy-makers,  the  study  recommends 
a  continued  Increase  In  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  aoclal  science  research. 

In  1987,  the  study  says,  public  and  private 
sources  spent  $803  million  on  social  science 
research  projects — double  the  amount  spent 
five  years  earlier. 

The  federal  share  has  Increased  about  20 
per  cent  a  year,  and  the  study  recommends 
that  future  Increases  should  drop  to  about 
12  to  18  per  cent  a  year  "to  sustain  normal 
growth." 

Federal  funding  for  social  science  research 
amounted  to  $297  million  in  1967. 

The  new  projects  recommended  In  the  re- 
port— amounting  to  about  $100  million  a 
year — would  be  added  to  the  research  fund- 
ing. 

The  study  was  drafted  by  a  21-member 
committee,  with  representatives  from  all 
the  social  sciences,  headed  by  Ernest  R.  Hil- 
gard  of  Stanford  University  and  Henry  W. 
Riecken  of  Washington. 

It  Is  one  of  a  series  of  studies  prepared 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  survey- 
ing the  status,  needs  and  t^portunlties  of 
the  various  sciences.  The  full  study  will  be 
published  as  a  book  by  Prenilce-Hall  Inc. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


UNIFORM  RELOCATION  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  LAND  ACQUISITION 
POLICIES  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfiiushed 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1)  to  pro- 
vide for  uniform  and  equitable  treat- 
ment of  persons  displaced  from  their 
homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by  Federal 
and  federally  sissisted  programs  and  to 
establish  uniform  and  equitable  land  ac- 
quisition policies  for  Federal  and  fed- 
erally assisted  programs. 

The  Senate  res\imed  consideration  of 
the  bUl. 
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Mr.  MANSIttELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  blU  cleric  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILXJAMS  of  E>elaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without!  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ALBERT  PARVIN 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  WILLIAjMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  the  October  23  issue  of  the 
Washington  Ppst  there  was  published  an 
article  writteii  by  Jean  Heller,  entitled 
"Financing  of  Par\'in  Unit  Traced." 

This  articlejcalls  attention  to  a  hotel- 
casino  sale  arranged  by  gangster  Meyer 
Lansky  which] helped  finance  a  founda- 
tion that  for  9  years  was  headed  by  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas. 
During  this  period  Justice  Douglas  was 
on  the  payroi  as  the  top  ofHcer.  and 
while  the  artiqle  quotes  him  as  claiming 
he  knew  nothiiig  about  the  deal  it  is  hard 
to  urylerstand  how  the  highest  paid  oflB- 
cer  o£  the  foundation  would  not  be  aware 
of  its  activitie4.  To  accept  this  explana- 
tion would  be  io  proceed  on  the  premise 
that  the  $12.00p  annual  payment  to  Jus- 
tice Douglas  wfis  a  gratuity  for  which  no 
services  were  ijendered  or  expected. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  think  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  a  better 
explanation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  : :  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record  s  t  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Financing  dp  Parvin  Unit  Traced 
{Bf  Jean  HeUer) 
Las  Vegas.  Nei*.,  October  22. — A  hotel-ca- 
sino sale  arranged  by  gangster  Meyer  Lansky 
helped  finance  a  foundation  headed  for  nine 
years  by  Supreiile  Court  Justice  WUllam  O. 
Douglas,  who  st  Id  today  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  deal. 

Douglas  helpec  create  and  direct  the  Albert 
Parvin  Foundation  and  served  as  its  only 
salaried  officer — president — until  last  May. 

Douglas  was  aiked  if  he  were  aware  when 
he  helped  set  up  the  foundation  that  one  of 
the  biggest  chucks  of  its  financial  backbone 
would  come  from  a  business  deal  arranged 
by  Lansky.  His  cfflce  said  Tuesday  he  would 
have  no  comment. 

But  today  aft<r  an  Associated  Press  story 
about  the  deal  appeared.  Douglsis  said  in  a 
Washington  statement:  "I  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  transaction  and  I  never 
knew  anything  f  bout  it.  I  had  no  informa- 
tion whatever  ab  )ut  it." 

PARVl  N  WAS  PRESIDENT 

The  deal  was  for  the  1960  sale  of  the 
Flamingo  Hotel  Casino  here.  Parvin  was 
president  and  pr  nclpal  stockholder  of  Hotel 
Flamingo.  Inc.,  he  company  which  owned 
the  hotel-casino.  Parvin  then  used  a  p)ortlon 
of  the  money  dei  ived  from  the  $10.5  million 
sale  to  finance  h  s  new  foundation. 

Under  a  contract  signed  by  Parvin  as 
company  president.  Lansky  was  paid  $200.- 
000  for  acting  ai  middleman  In  the  sale  of 
the  Flamingo  to  a  trio  of  Florida  hotelmen. 
The  contract  rea^.  In  part; 

"Flamingo  acknowledges  that  Lansky  has 
been    the   finder    of    the    purchaser    of    the 


property  belonging  to  It.  and  as  a  result  of 
Lansky's  services  In  supplying  the  Infor- 
mation as  to  the  purchaser  and  advising 
Flamingo  thereof,  that  he  is  entitled  to 
payment  for  the  services  thereon  .  .  . 

"Flamingo  agrees  to  pay  Lansky  and  Lan- 
sky agrees  to  accept  as  payment  from  Flam- 
ingo the  sum  of  $200,000  .  .  ." 

Tlie  agreement,  also  signed  by  Lansky. 
was  dated  May  12.  1960.  More  than  a  month 
before,  the  three  Florida  hotelmen,  Samuel 
Cohen.  Morris  Lansburgh  and  Daniel  Lifter, 
had  applied  to  Nevada  officials  for  approval 
of  their  purchase  of  the  hotel -casino. 

In  May  1960.  the  Nevad.-i  Gaming  Control 
Board  approved  the  sale  and  the  following 
month  the  Nevada  Oamlng  Commission  gave 
the  final  okay. 

UNAWABC  or  LANSKY 

There  Is  no  mention  In  the  hearing  tran- 
scripts of  either  body  of  the  involvement  of 
Lansky  as  middleman  In  bringing  buyer 
and  seller  together.  Nevada  sources  said 
privately  that  neither  the  board  nor  the  com- 
mission was  aware  of  Lansky's  role. 

The-  terms  of  the  contract  with  Lansky 
stipulated  that  if  the  sale  was  made,  as  It 
was.  Parvln's  company  would  pay  Lansky 
the  $200,000  fee  in  quarterly  Installments  of 
$6,250  starting  Jan.  2.  1961.  That  schedule 
would  mean  the  last  payment  was  made  to 
Lansky  In  October   1968. 

An  attempt  to  contact  Parvin  for  com- 
ment was  unsuccessful. 

Parvin  is  the  former  owner  of  the  Par- 
\in-Dohrmann  Co..  a  multl-mllllon-dollar-. 
a-year  Los  Angeles  hotel  supply  business.  Al- 
though Parvin  has  sold  his  interest  In  Par- 
vln-Dohrmann,  he  stlU  maintains  his  foun- 
dation. 

A  federal  grand  jury  in  New  York  is  re- 
ported to  be  investigating  the  dealings  of 
Parvin.  Parvln-Dohrmann  and  other  indi- 
viduals and  companies,  but  this  investiga- 
tion appearently  Is  unreleated  to  the  Fla- 
mingo sale. 

CRITICIZED   in   congress 

In  an  Interview  several  years  ago.  Par- 
vin said  he  contacted  Douglas  in  1960  and 
sought  help  In  setting  up  the  foundation. 
Douglas  agreed  to  help  and  later  served  as 
its  $12.000-a-year  president. 

Douglas  was  sharply  criticized  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress  last  spring  for  his  Involve- 
ment with  the  foundation.  He  severed  his 
ties  with  the  organization  In  May. 

It  could  not  be  determined  how  long 
Lansky  knew  Parvin.  but  Nevada  records 
show  Lansky  had  two  attempted  dealings 
with  .  the  Cohen-Lansburgh-Llfter  group 
prior  to  the  Flamingo  sale. 

The  three  Florida  hotelmen  have  been 
associates  in  such  Miami  Beach  operations 
as  the  Sans  Souci.  Deauville.  Sherry  Ponte- 
nac.  Casablanca.  Versailles.  Crown  and  Eden 
Roc  hotels  and  the  Walklki  Motel. 

According  to  a  repKjrt  prepared  by  the 
Nevada  Gaming  Control  Board's  investiga- 
tors. Lansky  asked  the  trio  If  they  would 
be  Interested  In  buying  the  Havana  Riviera 
Hotel  in  Havana.  Cuba.  Two  years  later,  he 
asked  them  if  they  would  be  Interested 
in  making  a  loan  on  a  motel  north 
of  Miami  Beach.  Both  times  the  Florida 
hotelmen  declined. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHILD  PROTECTION  AND  TOY 
SAFETY  ACT  OP  1969 — CONFER. 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  1689  )  to  amend  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Act  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  toys  and  other  articles  in- 
tended for  use  by  children  which  are 
hazardous  due  to  the  presence  of  elec- 
trical, mechanical,  or  thermal  hazards, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanomous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  read  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  21,  1969,  pp.  30803- 
30804.  Congressional  Record.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  confer- 
ence has  reported  a  substantially  im- 
proved bill.  Although  Members  of  the 
other  House,  in  considering  the  bill 
passed  by  this  body  seme  montlis  ago. 
made  some  improvements  in  the  Senate 
version,  they  also  made  some  procedural 
changes  that  could  have  impeded  the  im- 
plementation of  this  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

The  main  issue  in  conference  was  this : 
Given  the  need  to  protect  children  from 
articles  which  have  electrical,  mechani- 
cal, and  thermal  hazards,  given  the  need 
to  provide  procedural  safeguards  for  af- 
fected persons,  and  given  the  limited  re- 
sources of  the  administering  agency, 
what  procedure  for  removing  hazard- 
ous toys  from  the  marketplace  will  best 
balance  those  interests? 

Despite  some  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  conferees,  both  the  Senate 
and  House  procedures  allowed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  summarily  remove  an  article  from 
the  market.  The  House  procedures  pro- 
vided for  this  upon  a  finding  of  'im- 
minent hazard."  The  Senate  procedures 
provided  for  this  through  section  553  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  Summary 
action  provided  for  in  clause  (B)  of  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
553. 

The  House  procedure  required  a  time- 
consuming  formal  hearing  at  all  times 
before  any  order  of  the  Secretary  could 
become  final.  In  other  words,  the  House 
procedure  which  provided  great  pro- 
cedural protection  to  industry  was  px)- 
tentially  so  administratively  burden- 
some that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  might  have  bepn  un- 
necessarily deterred  from  acting  to  pro- 
tect our  Nation's  children.  The  Senate 
procedure  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  un- 
duly burden  the  administrative  agency 
but  provided  fewer  procedural  safe- 
guards for  industry. 

Although  some  might  minimize  the 
importance  of  procedures,  they  can  spell 
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the  difference  between  agency  action  or 
inaction,  particularly  when  an  agency 
has  limited  resources  and  manpower. 
Congress  cannot  afford  to  pass  legislation 
promising  to  protect  the  children  of  our 
Nation  and  then  impose  unreasonable 
administrative  burdens  that  will  negate 
its  actual  implementation.  For  this  rea- 
son the  Senate  requested  a  conference  on 
the  House  amendments  to  the  Senate 
toy  safety  bill.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
procedures  formulated  in  conference  are 
workable  and  that  they  will  facilitate 
the  implementation  of  this  bill,  while 
still  protecting  the  rights  of  affected  par- 
ties. Therefore,  because  the  Senate's  aim 
in  calling  for  a  conference  has  been 
achieved,  I  recommend  approval  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  conferees  who  signed  the  confer- 
ence report  have  unanimously  agreed  to 
it.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  matter 
should  not  now  be  agreed  to  by  this  body. 
It  has  been  cleared  with  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee.  I  move  its 
immediate  adoption. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNIFORM  RELOCATION  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  LAND  ACQUISITION 
POLICIES  ACT  OP  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  *S.  1)  to  provide  for  uniform 
and  equitable  treatment  of  persons  dis- 
placed from  their  homes,  businesses,  or 
farms  by  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
programs  and  to  establish  uniform  and 
equitable  land  acquisition  policies  for 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  and  Land 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1969  will  es- 
tablish a  uniform  policy  with  respect  to 
relocation  assistance  and  land  acquisi- 
tion involving  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted programs.  S.  1  came  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  with  the  sponsorship  of  42 
Senators,  the  endorsement  of  many  pub- 
lic officials  throughout  the  country  and 
the  strong  support  of  citizen  groups  de- 
voted to  the  public  interest.  Hearings 
were  held  on  February  19,  20,  25,  26,  and 
27.  and  the  bill  was  approved  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions on  April  16.  1969.  Favorable  action 
was  taken  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  on  September  23, 
1969. 

This  is  as  high  priority  a  measure  as 
stands  before  the  Senate.  There  are  more 
than  50  Federal  programs  which  result 
in  the  condemning  of  land  and  quite  liter- 
ally,  the  bulldozing  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  from  their  homes  and 
businesses  annually.  Many  of  these  peo- 


ple are  Jow-lncome  families.  Many  are 
the  elderly.  They  are  small  farmers  and 
small  businessmen.  In  most  cases,  their 
entire  lives  and  economic  and  social  well- 
being  have  centered  around  the  property 
or  neighborhoods  which  are  being  up- 
rooted. 

This  is  what  we  have  been  doing  to 
them.  The  question  that  must  be  an- 
swered is:  What  are  we  to  do  for  them? 
Here,  the  record  is  clear.  Nearly  all 
federally  assisted  programs  have  differ- 
ing, if  not  conflicting,  provisions  for  help- 
ing those  displaced.  They  range  from  no 
assistance  in  some  cases  to  liberal  bene- 
fits and  protection  in  others.  This  lack  of 
uniformity  only  provides  irritation  and 
confusion,  as  well  as  an  unfortunate  im- 
age of  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
State  and  local  level.  It  has  served  to  un- 
dermine confidence  in  and  support  for 
many  Federal  programs. 

The  problem  has  been  explored  thor- 
oughly by  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  over  the  past  4 
years.  Building  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Real 
Property  Acquisition  of  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  as  well  as  a  spe- 
cial report  on  the  problem  developed  by 
ACIR,  and  on  other  basic  studies  in  the 
field,  legislation  was  developed  and  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  during  the 
89th  Congress.  Again,  during  the  90th 
Congress,  the  legislation,  as  part  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968.  was  Improved  and  strengthened 
and  passed  by  the  Senate.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Congress  included  in  its  High- 
way Act  of  1968,  a  substantial  part  of 
the  relocation  provision  developed 
through  earlier  efforts,  and  expanded 
HUD's  relocation  authorizations  under 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

Although  the  House  passed  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act.  it  had 
not  completed  its  consideration  of  the 
issue  of  relocation  and  land  acquisition. 
Conferees  on  the  bill  were,  however,  in 
agreement  regarding  desirability  of  con- 
gressional action  on  the  matter  and  rec- 
ommended that  it  be  taken  up  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  understand  that  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  plans  hearings  and 
active  consideration  of  this  legislation 
this  session. 

The  primary  objective  of  S.  1  is  to 
establish  a  uniform  policy  among  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  State  and  local  recipi- 
ents of  Federal  funds  in  their  dealing 
with  property  owners  and  others  dis- 
placed by  Federal  or  federally  aided 
land  acquisitions. 

Specifically,  S.  1,  does  this  in  two 
ways:  First,  it  provides  for  relocation 
payments,  advisory  assistance,  assurance 
of  available  relocation  housing,  and  eco- 
nomic adjustments  and  other  assistance 
to  owners,  tenants  and  others  displaced; 
and  second,  it  establishes  policies  to 
guide  all  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
agencies  in  negotiations  with  owners  for 
the  acqusition  of  real  property  for  public 
use. 

With  regard  to  relocation  assistance, 
the  displaced  person  is  entitled  to  pay- 
ments including  a  moving  expense  and 
a  dislocation  allowance.  The  individuals 
need    for    readjustment    allowance    Is 


covered  by  the  bill's  provision  that  he 
receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  average 
armual  net  earnings  of  his  business  or 
farm,  or  $5,000,  whichever  is  less,  if  the 
enterprise  had  net  earnings  of  less  than 
$10,000.  For  the  small  farm  operator  with 
earnings  of  less  than  SI, 000  annually, 
the  bill  provides  payment  of  $1,000. 

For  the  large  number  of  individuals 
displaced  from  their  homes,  and  not  eli- 
gible for  assistance  as  owners,  the  bill 
provides  payment  up  to  $1,500.  For  the 
owner-occupier,  the  bill  provides  for  an 
amount,  wiiich  when  added  to  the  ac- 
quisition payment,  equals  the  price  re- 
quired for  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
dwelling. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  provide  the  first 
825,000  of  the  cost  of  providing  such  pay- 
ments and  assistance  to  any  person  dis- 
placed prior  to  July  1,  1972. 

Relocation  policies  of  the  past  have 
failed  to  account  for  the  need  of  advi- 
sory assistance  for  those  being  displaced 
by  acquisitions  for  public  improvements. 
Tlie  bill  would  require  that  steps  be  taken 
to  assure  that  the  displaced  persons  re- 
ceive the  maximum  help  necessary  to 
make  the  move.  These  would  include  the 
following : 

First,  determination  of  the  needs  of 
the  displaced  families,  individuals,  busi- 
ness concerns,  and  farm  operators  for 
such  assistance. 

Second,  assurance  that  there  will  be 
adequate  services  in  the  areas  to  which 
the  affected  persons  will  move,  including 
utilities,  commercial  facilities,  and  hous- 
ing, as  well  as  accessibility  to  their  places 
of  employment. 

Third,  assistance  to  businesses  and 
farm  operators  in  obtaining  and  becom- 
ing established  in  suitable  location. 

Fourth,  supplying  of  information  con- 
cerning FHA  home  acquisition  program 
benefits,  and  the  small  business  disaster 
loan  program  and  other  such  programs 
ofifering  assistance  to  displaced  persons. 

Fifth,  assistance  in  minimizing  hard- 
ships incurred  as  a  result  of  adjusting  to 
dislocation. 

Sixth,  assurance  that  the  coordina- 
tion of  relocation  activities  with  other 
governmental  actions  undertaken  in  the 
community  or  nearby  arecis  will  be  done. 

With  regard  to  uniform  land  acquisi- 
tion policies  and  procedures,  the  bill  sets 
forth  a  congressional  mandate  of  12  pro- 
visions which  must  be  followed  in  the 
taking  of  property  for  Federal  purposes. 
They  are  as  follows: 

First.  Transactions  must  be  carried 
out  in  a  manner  that  will  assure  that  the 
person  whose  property  is  taken  is  no 
worse  off  economically  than  before  the 
property  was  taken. 

Second.  Every  reasonable  effort  must 
be  made  to  acquire  the  property  at  a 
negotiated  price. 

Third.  Real  property  must  be  ap- 
praised before  the  negotiations  begin, 
and  the  owner  is  given  the  opportunity 
to  accompany  the  appraiser  during  his 
inspection  of  the  property. 

Fourth.  Before  negotiations  begin,  the 
Federal  agency  head  involved  will  es- 
tablish an  amount  he  believes  to  be  just 
compensation,  but  the  amount  cannot  be 
less  than  the  approved  appraised  value 
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of  the  propeitty.  This  provision  is  in- 
tended to  assure  that  the  Ooveminent 
will  reimburse  an  owner  In  an  amount 
which  is  fair  and  reasonable,  and  that 
its  offer  will  not  be  less  than  the  ap- 
praised value.  It  is  not  intended  to  pre- 
clude effective  negotiation  nor  establish  a 
one-price  policy. 

F^fth.  No  owner  is  required  to  sur- 
render possession  of  real  property  before 
the  agency  concerned  pays  the  agreed 
purchase  price. 

Sixth.  Construction  will  be  scheduled 
to  provide  the  owner/occupant  with  at 
least  90  days'  hotice  to  move. 

Seventh.  If  the  structure  is  not  re- 
quired, he  shall  offer  to  permit  its  owner 
to  remove  it. 

Eighth.  Those  who  are  permitted  to 
occupy  the  pdoperty  on  a  rental  basis 
for  a  short  t4rm,  are  to  be  charged  a 
fair  rental  valiie  figure. 

Ninth.  Con<|emnation  time  cannot  be 
advanced  nor  deferred.  Every  effort  must 
be  made  to  assure  that  the  owner  Is 
given  reasonable  time  to  negotiate  with 
the  agency. 

Tenth.  No  PWeral  agency  shall  Inten- 
tionally make  It  necessary  for  an  owner 
to  institute  lepal  proceedings  to  prove 
the  fart  -of  the(  taking  of  his  property. 

Eleventh.  If  bnly  a  portion  is  to  be  ac- 
quired, leaving  the  imacquired  portion 
without  econonlic  use,  the  Federal  agency 
concerned  shal^  offer  to  acquire  the  whole 
property. 

Twelfth.  In  I  determining  the  boimd- 
aries  of  a  propbsed  public  improvement, 
the  Federal  agency  is  required  to  take 
into  account  liuman  considerations  in- 
cluding the  economic  and  social  effects 
on  the  owners  and  tenants  of  the  prop- 
erty in  the  areai 

The  testimoiiy  of  witnesses  was  over- 
whelmingly in  [support  of  the  objectives 
of  the  legislation. 

The  problemi  created  by  the  impact  of 
such  acqulsitiops  have  long  been  one  of 
the  Nation  s  to^  domestic  burdens.  Vari- 
ous estimates  place  the  displacement 
figure,  over  the  next  10  years.  In  excess 
of  one  million  beople.  180,000  businesses 
and  40,000  fants.  Much  of  this  problem 
will  be  covered  by  the  present  relocation 
and  acquisition  programs  of  HUD  and  the 
new  programs  authorized  imder  the 
Highway  Act  of  1968.  Yet.  many  other 
agencies  and  i^rograms  still  lack  con- 
sistency as  well  as  identity  with  require- 
ments of  these  programs. 

The  results  lof  these  Inconsistencies 
have  caused  confusion  and  hardship — 
often  of  a  very  jserious  natiu-e.  They  will 
continue  to  del  so  unless  there  is  co- 
ordination of  al^  operations. 

The  uprootirig  of  an  individual,  his 
family,  his  busiijess  or  farm,  and  the  tak- 
ing of  his  land  (s  a  very  iiersonal  matter. 
We  cannot  ma)ce  the  process  painless, 
but  we  can  instre  fair  and  evenhanded 
administration4-consistent  with  protec- 
tion of  individulil  rights  and  commimlty 
needs.  To  do  less  Is  to  continue  to  exact 
a  high  price  from  people  who  are  least 
able  to  absorb  (|he  burden  of  these  Fed- 
eral programs. 

Mr.  PresldenH.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  conunittee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  blot. 


The  ACTINQ 


PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordo^. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine,  in  support  of  passage  of  S.  1. 
This  legislation  would  provide  fair  and 
just  treatment  for  those  whose  home  and 
businesses  are  taken  for  projects  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  by  State  and 
local  government  with  Federal  financial 
assistance. 

This  biU  has  one  basic  purpose  and 
that  is  to  make  these  people  so  displaced 
"economically  whole."  Our  Constitution 
provides  that  when  property  is  taken  for 
a  public  purpose  that  the  owner  will 
receive  just  compensation.  However, 
when  the  fair  price  is  paid  for  the  prop- 
erty it  does  not  provide  for  expenses 
that  are  incurred  by  the  owner  for  being 
disrupted  and  in  seeking  a  new  location 
for  his  home  or  business.  This  bill  would 
seek  to  compensate  for  these  expenses 
and  would  seek  to  establish  uniform  land 
acquisition  policies  in  the  hope  that  the 
Government  m  buyer  and  the  landowner 
as  seller  can  arrive  at  a  just  price  with- 
out going  into  condemnation  court. 

The  effort  to  provide  additional  com- 
p>ensation  was  recognized  by  Congress 
when  it  approved  the  urban  renewal 
legislation  and  more  recently  in  the 
Highway  Act  of  1968.  Chu-  bill  seeks  to 
carry  the  benefit  of  these  two  statutes 
to  all  Federal  and  federally  assisted  land 
acquisition  to  provide  uniformity  of 
policy  so  badly  needed  in  this  area. 

The  Senate  approved  the  essential 
language  of  S.  1  in  both  the  89th  and 
90th  Congresses  in  recognition  of  this 
need  and  I  hope  it  will  see  fit  to  do  so 
again  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact, 
is  it  not.  that  this  legislation  is  really 
a  landmark  measiire.  and  I  ask  that  with 
real  deference  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  because  so  many  of  us  have 
joined  with  him  so  often  in  legislative 
matters. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  a  landmark  meas- 
ure. And  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  and  all 
the  other  cosponsors  who  have  taken 
a  real  and  active  interest  In  the  legis- 
lation. 

The  fact  that  the  measure  passed  so 
easily  is  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  over 
the  past  3  years  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort  has  been  devoted  to  it  and  many 
committee  hearings  have  been  held  in 
which  the  Senator  was  involved. 

I  hope  that  this  year  the  Senate  ac- 
tion will  be  matched  on  the  House  side. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  mat- 
ter has  been  and  is  of  profoimd  Im- 
portance. It  is  so  difficult  for  people  to 
understand  the  structure  of  the  inequi- 
ties involved  here  in  re^)ect  to  housing 
and  road  construction  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  homes  of  individuals.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskie),  this 
measure  has  been  brought  to  passage.  It 
is  a  matter  that  has  been  long  overdue. 
Mr.  President,  we  all  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt>.  the 
ranking  member  of  the  committee. 


Mr.  MUSKIK.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  MuNDT)  has  talcen  a£armative,  pos- 
itive, and  a  cooperative  attitude  toward 
the  bill  during  the  3  or  4  years  we  have 
studied  the  measure  and  has  made  in- 
valuable contributions  to  its  structure. 
He  has  been  of  great  assistance.  I  have 
welcomed  his  help  and  support  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
is  fair  for  us  to  express  a  deep  feeling  of 
grievance  over  the  inequities  which  the 
bill  seeks  to  cure.  I  hop*  very  much  for 
that  reason  that  it  will  find  a  response  in 
the  other  body. 

The  Senator  from  Maine,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  and  I  and  others  wUl 
do  our  utmost  in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  relating  to  the  so-called 
outdoor  advertising  Industry  amende 
ment,  this  measure  also  dealt  with  mov- 
ing expenses  for  billboards.  I  want  to 
confirm  that  by  collaboration  between 
the  majority  and  minority,  the  expenses 
of  moving  the  billboards  were  limited 
to  what  they  are  really  entitled  to  imder 
the  present  Federal  law,  and  that  there 
is  no  expansion  of  anything  but  the  con- 
cepts established  by  virtue  of  codifica- 
tion which  is  the  inheritance  from  the 
old  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  know  that  he  has  taken  a  special  in- 
terest in  this  problem  and  with  his  help, 
the  outdoor  advertising  business  is 
helped  to  the  extent  of  making  it  eligible 
for  actual  moving  costs  and  no  more. 
This  is  the  sort  of  assistance  which  is 
available  to  many  displaced  businesses. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  Presidrat.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine.  It  has  been  a  long- 
standing fight.  I  think  that  really  out 
of  deference  to  him  we  ought  to  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  this  matter  en- 
acted into  law. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

THE   MOM    AMD    POP   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1.  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Land  Acquisition  Policies 
Act  of  1969.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ate wHl  shortly  enact  the  bill  and  want 
to  congratulate  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  for  his  fine  effort  on  the  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Subcommittee 
in  preparing  this  legislation. 

Providing  for  uniform  and  equitable 
treatment  of  persons  displaced  from 
their  homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  projects  is 
only  fair. 

The  disruptive  impact  on  people  as 
they  are  displaced  is  now  all  too  familiar. 
Hearings  held  by  the  subcommittee  have 
illustrated  the  damaging  effects  on  In- 
dividuals resulting  from  displacement. 
They  brought  out  the  confusion  and  un- 
fairness caused  by  the  basic  inadequacy 
and  inconsistency  of  the  measures  avail- 
able to  the  public  agencies  to  relieve  the 
consequent  hardship. 

This  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
removing  this  inconsistency  and  inade- 
quacy. 

Mr.  President,  of  special  interest  to  me 
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is  the  effect  of  land  acquisition,  clear- 
ance, and  relocation  of  small  businesses, 
particularly  those  owned  by  the  elderly — 
such  as  the  "mom  and  pop "  grocery  or 
candy  store.  The  price  of  progress  here 
in  urban  renewal  is  very  high.  It  often 
means  destruction  of  the  livelihood  of  the 
small  neighborhood  storekeeper. 

I  know  of  a  comer  candy  store  owner 
in  Baltimore  who  lived  in  the  same  loca- 
tion for  40  years.  His  store  was  a  hub  of 
neighborhood  activity,  part  and  parcel  of 
the  community.  I  lived  nearby  when  I 
was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Main- 
land and  often  stopped  off  at  the  store  to 
chat  and  buy  a  newspaper  or  last-min- 
ute groceries. 

An  urban  renewal  project  was  begun 
in  the  neighborhood  a  number  of  years 
later,  land  was  acquired  and  the  store 
owner  reimbursed  for  his  property.  But 
the  amount  was  insufiicient.  The  owner 
was  too  old  to  start  again.  His  clientele 
was  gone,  his  goodwill  a  thing  of  the 
past.  He  was  set  adrift  at  age  65  with 
little  or  no  future. 

I  felt  that  such  an  individual  deserved 
additional  assistance. 

I,  therefore,  offered  an  amendment 
which  provided  a  lump-sum  payment,  in 
lieu  of  relocation  and  moving  expenses, 
equal  to  three  times  the  average  annual 
net  earnings  of  the  business  for  the  last 
3  years  to  be  made  to  a  store  owner 
over  50  years  of  age.  This  was  known  as 
the  "mom  and  pop  amendment"  and 
provided  for  the  small  business  propri- 
etor who  could  not  start  over  again. 

The  subcommittee  accepted  my  amend- 
ment but  changed  the  payment  to  twice 
the  annual  net  earnings,  limited  the  pay- 
ments to  not  more  than  $5,000,  and 
raised  the  age  requirement  to  62.  I  felt 
that,  while  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
this  still  fell  short  of  what  was  really 
needed. 

I  thus  urged  the  subcommittee  at  its 
hearings  on  February  20  of  this  year  to 
increase  the  amount  of  the  possible  pay- 
ment and,  at  the  minimum,  to  lower  the 
age  limitation  to  58  years.  This  would 
not  substantially  increase  the  cost  of  the 
program,  but  would  soften  significantly 
the  impact  of  dislocation  on  our  older, 
small  businessmen. 

The  subcommittee  agreed  to  Increase 
the  upper  limitation  of  the  payment  to 
not  more  than  $6,000,  an  Increase  of 
$1,000;  to  allow  the  payment  to  be  equal 
to  three  times  the  average  annual  net 
earnings,  as  originally  provided,  rather 
than  twice;  and  to  lower  the  age  require- 
ments from  62  to  60.  The  amendment, 
the  last  sentence  In  section  211(c)  (1)  of 
the  bill,  now  reads: 

Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence. 
In  the  case  of  a  displaced  person  who  Is  sixty 
years  of  age  or  over,  this  payment  shall  be 
In  an  amount  equal  to  three  times  the  aver- 
age annual  net  earnings  of  the  business  or 
$6,000.  whichever  Is  less. 

The  subcommittee  deserves  high  marks 
for  this  action  which  demonstrates  their 
continued  concern  for  the  Nation's  older, 
small  businessman.  I  am  delighted  that 
it  has,  to  a  very  large  extent,  accepted 
my  "mom  and  pop  amendment"  and 
want  to  call  this  amendment  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

The  "mom  and  pop  amendment"  will 


cushion  the  impact  of  federally  neces- 
sitated relocation  programs  on  many  of 
our  older  citizens  and  ease  the  often  dif- 
ficult adjustment  period  that  results.  It 
is  completely  within  the  tradition  of  a 
government  "for  the  people." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
when  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  on  which  I  serve  as  the  ranking 
minority  member,  extended  the  biennial 
highway  authorizations  and  enacted  one 
of  the  most  constructive  measures  to  be 
recommended  to  the  Senate  during  my 
service  on  the  committee,  it  included  in 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968 
a  title  II  providing  relocation  assistance 
to  families,  farms  and  businesses  dis- 
placed by  road  construction.  The  com- 
mittee, under  the  leadership  of  our  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  and  largely  on  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE),  devoted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion and  the  most  careful  consideration 
to  the  provisions  of  title  II,  which  added 
a  new  chapter  5  to  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  we  considered 
at  that  time  that  this  legislation  could 
provide  a  model  for  relocation  assistance 
in  the  programs  of  other  Federal  agencies 
which  acquire  property  in  carrying  out 
Federal  construction  and  Federal  grant 
programs.  In  fact,  in  my  statement  of 
views,  which  were  made  a  part  of  the 
committee  report  on  the  Highway  Act 
of  1968,  I  called  attention  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  legislation  in  these  words: 

Of  great  Importance,  title  II  will  establish 
a  comprehensive  program  of  relocation  assist- 
ance designed  to  assure  fair  treatment  and 
reasonable  help  to  those  individuals,  fam- 
ilies, farms,  and  businesses  displaced  by 
highway  construction  projects.  I  consider 
these  provisions  fair,  proper,  and  a  great 
advance  In  compensating  those  who  are  up- 
rooted and  dislocated  by  Federal  projecu. 
The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  has  given  leadership  in  this  field, 
and  I  hope  very  much  that  the  relocation 
assistance  provided  by  this  bill  for  the  high- 
way programs  will  be  extended  to  the  con- 
struction projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  to  the  other  Federal  agencies. 

I  also  spoke  in  the  Senate  in  support 
of  this  wonderful  new  program — be- 
cause I  have  been  interested  for  many 
years  in  securing  fair  and  better  treat- 
ment for  those  who  are  displaced  by 
great  dam,  highway  or  other  projects, 
and  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experi- 
ence with  those  problems  as  they  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  projects  in  my 
own  State  of  Kentucky.  The  Senators 
from  Maine  and  from  West  Virginia  will 
recall  that  I  suggested  at  that  time  that 
these  provisions  ought  to  be  extended  to 
Corps  of  Engineers'  projects,  which  are 
also  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

As  I  understand,  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  S.  1,  which  has  come  to  us 
from  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, would  extend  to  all  Federal 
agencies  and  programs  the  land  acqui- 
sition policy  and  relocation  assistance 
program  first  applied  to  road  construc- 
tion by  the  1968  Highway  Act— and  its 
purpose  is  to  do  so  on  a  uniform  basis. 
While  S.  1  technically  would  repeal  title 


II  of  the  1968  act,  those  provisions  would 
be  incorporated  in  this  act,  and  applied 
to  other  programs  as  well  as  to  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program. 

The  States  are  now  implementing  the 
provisions  of  the  1968  Highway  Act,  and 
as  its  provisions,  or  the  provisions  of 
S.  1  if  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, are  put  into  effect,  no  doubt 
some  problems  may  arise,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  any  new  program  of  such 
scope.  But  I  hope  very  much  that  the  ex- 
perience under  the  Highway  Act  will 
prove  helpful.  If  difficulties  arise  in  ap- 
plying these  principles  to  highway  or 
civil  works  projects,  I  am  sure  that  our 
committee  will  want  to  be  helpful. 

Providing  just  compensation,  and 
equitable  assistance  to  those  who  are 
displaced,  so  that  their  lives  are  not  un- 
duly disrupted  by  public  projects  and 
they  are  kept  "whole"  as  we  say,  is  not 
simple  or  easy.  But  it  is  right  and  nec- 
essary, and  I  have  been  glad  to  support 
this  measure.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  and  his  colleagues  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  and  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  for  what  I  know  was 
long  and  careful  work  in  bringing  this 
bill  before  the  Senate  for  its  approval 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment; if  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  p>assed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PERSONNEL 
ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  486. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  IS.  11)  to  reinforce  the  federal  sys- 
tem by  strengthening  the  personnel  re- 
sources of  State  and  local  governments, 
to  improve  intergovernment  cooperation 
in  the  administration  of  grant-in-aid 
programs,  to  provide  grants  for  improve- 
ment of  State  and  local  personnel  ad- 
ministration, to  authorize  Federal  as- 
sistance in  training  State  and  local  em- 
ployees, to  provide  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  training  of  their 
employees,  to  authorize  interstate  com- 
pacts for  personnel  and  training  activi- 
ties, to  facilitate  the  temporary  assign- 
ment of  personnel  between  the  Federal 
Government,  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
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Oovemment   Operation*   with   amend- 
ments:  On  ptLge  2.  after  the  enacting 
cUuse,  Insert  "That  this  act  may  be  cited 
as    the    'Intergovernmental    Personnel 
Act  of  ld6»'";  on  page  3,  line  22.  after 
the  word  "a4",  insert  "(1)";  in  line  23, 
after  the  wotd  "local",  strike  out  "gov- 
ernmoits."    iind    Insert    "governments, 
and  (2)  to  eilcourage  Innovation  and  al- 
low for  diversity  on  the  part  of  State 
and  local  govpmments  in  the  design,  ex- 
ecution, and  management  of  their  own 
systems  of  Personnel  administration."; 
on  page  4.  lin^  16,  after  the  word  "policy." 
insert  "The  liresident  may  terminate  the 
council  at  anty  time  after  the  expiration 
of   three  yeats  following  its  establish- 
ment."; on  psge  7,  line  21.  after  the  word 
"to"  where  i|  appears  the  second  time, 
strike  out  "States  for  up  to  75  per  centum 
of  the  costs  o<  developing  and  of  carrying 
out  programsior  projects  which  the  Com- 
mission find^'  and  insert  "a  State  for 
up  to  75  per  Qentum  (or.  with  respect  to 
fiscal  years  Commencing  after  the  ex- 
piration of  three  years  following  the  ef- 
fective date  ♦f  the  grant  provisiozis  of 
this  Act.  for  Up  to  50  per  centum  >  of  the 
costs  of  developing  and  carrying  out  pro- 
■grams-or  projfects.  on  the  certification  of 
■the  Gwernor  of  that  State  that  the  pro- 
grams or  projects";  on  page  11.  line  7. 
after  the  woiti  "to",  strike  out  "general 
local  govemijients.   or  combinations  of 
such  govermrients,  that  serve  a  popula- 
tion of  fifty  thousand  or  more,  for  up  to 
75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  developing 
and  carrying  j  out  programs  or  projects 
which   the  Commission  finds"  and  in- 
sert "a  general  local  government,  or  a 
combination    of    general    local    govern- 
ments, that  sjerve  a  population  of  fifty 
thousand  or  liore.  for  up  to  75  per  cen- 
^espect  to  fiscal  years  com- 
the  expiration  of  three 
the  effective  date  of  the 
of  this  Act,  for  up  to 
of  the  costs  of  developing 
.     _   jut  programs  or  projects, 
on  the  certifliation  of  the  Governor  of 
that     State     that     the     programs     or 
projects."        j 

On  page  11,  line  6,  after  the  word 
"grant"  strikq  out  "provisions,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  513"  and  insert  "provi- 
sions"; at  trie  beginning  of  line  24, 
strike  out  "provisions  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 513"  and  insert  "provisions';  on 
page  13.  line  12,  after  the  word  "or", 
strike  out  "governments  to  the  State 
ofQce  designaled  under  section  202(b) 
(M  of  this  I  Act  for  review,  except 
that,  if  no  Stite  oCBce  has  been  so  des- 
ignated, such  application  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  I  Governor  for  his  review. 
Any  comment^  and  recommendations  of 
the  State  offlde  or  of  the  Governor,  as 
the  case  may  he.  and  a  statement  by  the 
general  local  government  or  govern- 
ments that  su;h  comments  and  recom- 
mendations hiive  been  considered  prior 
to  its  formal  sibmission  will  accompany 
the  appUcatioii  to  the  Commission.  How- 
ever, the  applitation  need  not  be  accom- 
panied by  sucii  comments  and  recom- 
mendations ai^d  by  such  a  statement  if 
the  general  loqal  government  or  govern- 
ments certify  that  the  application  has 
been  before  ihe  State  office  or  the 
Governor,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  re- 
view for  a  period  of  sixty  days  with- 
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out  comments  or  recommendations  on 
the    application    being   made    by    that 
oflSce,"  and  insert  "combination  of  such 
governments  to  the  Governor  for  review 
and  certification  that  the  programs  or 
projects  are  consistent  with  the  appli- 
cable principles  set  forth  in  clauses  ( 1 )  - 
(6)  of  the  third  paragraph  of  section  2 
of  this  Act.  The  Governor  may  refer  the 
application  to  the  State  office  designated 
under  section  202(b)  (1)   of  this  Act  for 
review.  Comments  and  recommendations 
(if  any)  made  as  a  result  of  the  review, 
a  statement  by  the  general  local  govern- 
ment or  combination  of  such  govern- 
ments that  it  has  considered  the  com- 
ments and   recommendations,   and   the 
certification  of  the  Governor  shall  ac- 
company the  application  to  the  Com- 
mission. The  application  need  not  be  ac- 
companied by   the  certification  of  the 
Governor  if  the  general  local  govern- 
ment or  combination  of  such  govern- 
ments certifies  to  the  Commission  that 
the  application  has  been  before  the  Gov- 
ernor for  review  and  certification  for  a 
period  of  sixty  days  without  certifica- 
tion by  the  Governor.  However,  if  dur- 
ing such  sixty-day  period  the  Governor 
( 1 )  has  found  that  the  programs  or  proj- 
ects are  not  consistent  with  the  appli- 
cable principles  set  forth  In  clauses  (1)- 
(6)  of  the  third  paragraph  of  section  2 
of  this  Act  and  (2)  has  set  forth  in  writ- 
ing the  reasons,  specifically  and  in  de- 
tail, therefor,  the  application  may  not  be 
submitted  to,  or  be  considered  by,  the 
Commission." 

On  page  15,  line  20,  after  the  word 
"may",  strike  out  "accept  from  such  gov- 
ernments payment,  in  whole  or  in 
part,"  and  insert  "waive,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  payments  from  such  governments"; 
on  page  18.  after  line  2.  strike  out: 

(D)  sections  2(a)(5).  402(a)(5).  503(a) 
(3).  513(a)(3).  1002(a)(6),  1402(a)(5), 
1062(a)(5).  and  1902(a)(4)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  302(a)  (5).  602(a)  (5), 
703(a)(3).  713(a)(3).  1202(a)(5).  1352(a) 
(5),    1382(a)(5),  and   1396a(a)  (4)  ) ;    and 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

(D)  sections  2(a)(5)(A).  402(a)(5)(A), 
505(a)(3)(A).  1002(a)(5)(A),  1402(a)(5) 
(A),  1602(a)(5)(A),  and  1902(a)(4)(A)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  tr.S.C.  30a(a)  (5) 
(A).  602(a)(5)(A),  705(a)(3)(A),  1202(a) 
(5)  (A),  1352(a)(5)(A),  1382(a)(5)(A).  and 
1396a(a)  (4)  (A) ):  and 

On  page  22.  line  8,  after  the  word 
"agencies"  strike  ou.  "are  authorized  to 
receive  payments  from,  or  on  behalf  of. 
State  and  local  governments  for  the  costs 
of  training  provided  under  this  section, 
and  to  enter  into  agreements  with  them 
for  this  purpose.  The  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral agency  concerned  may  waive  all  or 
part  of  such  payments."  and.  in  lieu 
thereof,  insert  "may  waive.  In  whole  or 
in  part,  payments  from,  or  on  behalf  of. 
State  and  local  governments  for  the  costs 
of  training  provided  imder  this  section." 
in  Une  20,  after  the  word  "the"  insert 
"initial";  on  page  23,  line  9,  after  the 
word  "program,"  strike  out  "and.  to  the 
same  extent  provided  in  section  302(b) 
of  this  Act.  receive  or  waive"  and  insert 
"and  receive  or  waive,  in  whole  or  in 
part.";  on  page  24.  Une  20.  after  the  word 
"per  centum' ,  strike  out  "of  the  cost  of 
developing  and  carrying  out  training  and 
educational  programs  for  their  profes- 


sional, administrative,  and  technical  em- 
ployees and  officials,  which  the  Commis- 
sion finds  are  consistent  with  the  ap- 
plicable principles  set  forth  in  clauses 
(l)-(6)  or  the  third  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act.";  and  insert  "(or, 
with  respect  to  fiscal  years  commencing 
after  the  expiration  of  three  years  fol- 
lowing the  effective  date  of  the  grant 
provisions  of  this  Act,  for  up  to  50  per 
centum)  of  the  costs  of  developing  and 
carrying  out  programs,  on  the  certifica- 
tion of  the  CJovernor  of  that  State  that 
the  programs  are  consistent  with  the  ap- 
plicable principles  set  forth  in  clauses 
(l)-(6)  of  the  third  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act,  to  train  and  educate 
their  professional,  administrative,  and 
technical  employees  and  officials.". 

On  page  28,  line  14,  after  the  word  "or", 
strike  out  "governments  to  the  State  of- 
fice designated  under  section  304(b)(1) 
of  this  Act  for  review,  except  that,  if  no 
State  office  has  been  designated,  such  ap- 
plication shall  be  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernor for  his  review.  Any  comments  and 
recommendations  of  such  State  office  or 
the  Governor,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
a  statement  by  the  general  local  govern- 
ment or  governments  that  such  com- 
ments and  recommendations  have  been 
considered  prior  to  its  formal  submission 
will  accompany  the  application  to  the 
Commission.    However,    the   application 
need  not  be  accompanied  by  such  com- 
ments and  recommendations  and  by  such 
a  statement  if  the  general  local  govern- 
ment or  governments  certify  that  the  ap- 
plication has  been  before  such  State  of- 
fice or  the  Governor,  as  the  case  may 
be.  for  review  for  a  period  of  sixty  days 
without  comments  or  recommendations 
on  the  application  being  made  by  that 
office."  and.  in  lieu  thereof,  insert  "com- 
bination of    such    governments    to    the 
Governor   for  review   and   certification 
that  the  programs  or  projects  are  con- 
sistent with  the  applicable  principles  set 
forth  in  clauses   (l)-(6)    of  the  third 
paragraph  of  section  2  of  this  Act.  The 
Governor  may  refer  the  application  to 
the  State  office  designated  xmder  section 
304(b)(1)  of  this  Act  for  review.  Com- 
ments and   recommendations   (if   any) 
made  as  a  result  of  the  review,  a  state- 
ment by  the  general  local  government 
or  combination  of  such  governments  that 
it   has   considered    the   comments   and 
recommendations,  and  the  certification 
of  the  Governor  shall  accompany  the  ap- 
plication to  the  Commission.  The  appli- 
cation need  not  oe  accompanied  by  the 
certification  of  the  Governor  if  the  gen- 
eral local  government  or  combination  of 
such  government  certifies  to  the  Com- 
mission that  the  application  has  been 
before  the  Government  for  review  and 
certification  for  a  period  of  sixty  days 
without  certification  by  the  Governor. 
However,  if  during  such  sixty-day  period 
the  Governor  (1 )  has  found  that  the  pro- 
grams or  projects  are  not  consistent  with 
the   applicable   principles   set   forth   In 
clauses  (l)-(6)  of  the  third  paragraph 
of  section  2  of  this  Act  and  (2)  has  set 
forth  in  writing  the  reasons,  specifically 
and  in  detaU.  therefor,  the  application 
may  not  be  submitted  to,  or  be  considered 
by,  the  Commission.". 

On  page  30,  line  6,  after  the  word  "per 
centum",  strike  the  word  "of"  and  insert 
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"(or,  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  com- 
mencing after  the  expiration  of  three 
years  following  the  effective  date  of  the 
'grant  provisions  of  this  Act.  up  to  50  per 
centum)  of". 

On  page  39,  line  15,  after  the  word 
"subchapter,"  strike  out  "11"  and  insert 
•ni";  on  page  43,  line  7,  after  "(A)," 
strike  out  "travel  and  per  diem  Instead 
of  subsistence"  and  insert  "travel,  in- 
cluding a  per  diem  allowance";  in  line 
10,  after  "(B) ,"  strike  out  "per  diem  in- 
stead of  subsistence,"  and  insert  "a  per 
diem  allowance";  in  line  13,  after  "(C)," 
strike  out  "travel  and  per  diem  instead  of 
subsistence,"  and  insert  "travel,  includ- 
ing a  per  diem  allowance";  on  page  49. 
line  23.  after  the  word  "allocate."  insert 
"20  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  avail- 
able for";  on  page  50,  after  line  7.  strike 
out: 

(b)  In  each  fiscal  year.  15  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  available  for  grants  under 
this  Act  shall  be  apportioned  equally  among 
the  States  and  the  amount  apportioned  for 
each  State  shall  be  reserved  for  programs  or 
projects  in  that  State.  However,  any  amount 
so  reserved  but  not  used  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  added  to  the  total  amount  available 
for  grants  under  this  Act  in  the  next  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year.  For  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section, "State"  means  the  several  States  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  allocate  80 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  available  for 
grants  under  this  Act  sonong  the  States  on  a 
weighted  formula  taking  into  consideration 
such  factors  as  the  size  of  population  and 
the  number  of  State  and  local  government 
employees  affected. 

(2)  The  amount  allocated  for  each  State 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  further  allocated  by  the  Commission  to 
meet  the  needs  of  both  the  State  government 
.and  the  local  governments  within  the  State 
on  a  weighted  formula  taking  into  consid- 
eration such  factors  as  the  number  of  State 
and  local  government  employees  and  the 
amount  of  State  and  local  goveriunent  ex- 
penditures. The  Commission  shall  determine 
the  categories  of  employees  and  expenditures 
to  be  included  or  excluded,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  the  number  of  employees  and  amount 
of  expenditures.  The  minimum  allocation  for 
meeting  needs  of  local  governments  in  each 
State  (other  than  the  District  of  Columbia) 
shaU  be  50  per  centum  ol  the  amount  allo- 
cated for  the  State  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection. 

(3)  The  amount  of  any  allocation  imder 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  which  the 
Commission  determines,  on  the  basis  of  In- 
formation available  to  It,  will  not  be  used  to 
meet  the  needs  for  which  allocated  shall  be 
available  for  use  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
State  government  or  local  governments  in 
that  State,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  such  date 
or  dates  as  the  Commission  may  fix. 

(4)  The  amount  allocated  for  any  State 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  which 
the  Commission  determines,  on  the  basis  of 
information  available  to  It.  will  not  be  used 
shall  be  available  for  reallocation  by  the 
Commission  from  time  to  time,  on  such  date 
or  dates  as  It  may  fix.  among  other  States 
with  respect  to  which  such  a  determination 
has  not  t>een  made,  in  accordance  with  the 
formula  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
suljsectlon,  but  with  such  amount  for  any  of 
Euch  other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent 
it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Commission  estimates 
said  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use;  and 
the  total  of  such  reductions  shaU  be  simi- 
larly reallocated  among  tbe  States  whcxe 
proportionate  amounts  were  not  so  reduced. 
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(5)  For;tlie  purpoees  of  this  subaectlon, 
"State"  means  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Dtstrtct  of  Columbia. 

On  page  53.  line  23.  after  "Sec.  509". 
strike  oat: 

(a)  To  carry  out  the  programs  authorized 
by  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated at  any  time  after  Its  enactment  not 
to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1970: 
$30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1971;  and  $40,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

(b)  Any  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expended, 
and  any  amounts  authorized  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  this  section  but  not  apfM-oprlated 
may  be  appropriated  for  any  succeeding  fiscal 
year  commencing  prior  to  July  1,  1972. 

And  insert: 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act.'; 

On  page  54,  Ime  12,  after  'Sec.  510(a) ", 
strike  out: 

There  Is  established  a  revolving  fund,  to  be 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for 
financing  training  and  such  other  functions 
as  are  authorized  or  required  to  be  performed 
by  the  Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
by  this  Act  and  such  other  services  as  the 
Commission,  with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  determines  may  be  performed 
more  advantageously  through  such  a  fund. 

(b)  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  consist 
of  any  appropriations  made  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  capital  (which  appropriations 
are  hereby  authorized) ,  and  such  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  or  funds  relating 
to  the  activities  transferred  to  the  fund  and 
the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  such  stocks 
of  supplies,  equipment,  and  other  assets  and 
inventories  on  order  as  the  CJommlssion  may 
transfer  to  the  fund,  less  the  related  lia- 
bilities, unpaid  obligations,  and  accrued 
annual  leave  of  employees  who  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  activities  financed  by  the  fund 
at  its  inception. 

(c)  The  fund  shall  be  credited  with — 

(1)  reimbursements  or  advance  payments 
from  available  funds  of  the  Commission, 
other  Federal  agencies.  State  or  l(x;al  govern- 
ments, or  other  sources  for  supplies  and 
services  at  rates  which  will  approximate  the 
expense  of  operations,  including  the  accrual 
of  annual  leave,  the  depreciation  of  equip- 
ment, and  the  net  losses  on  property  trans- 
ferred or  donated;   and 

(2)  receipts  from  sales  or  exchanges  of 
property  and  payments  for  losses  or  damage 
to  property  accounted  for  under  the  fund. 

(d)  Any  unobligated  and  unexpended  bal- 
ance in  the  fund  that  the  Commission  deter- 
mines to  be'ln  excess  of  amounts  needed  for 
Its  operations  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treas- 
ury as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

And  insert: 

Section  1304(e)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  ( 1)  A  revolving  fund  Is  available  to  the 
Commission  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for 
financing — 

••(A)  Investigations,  training,  and  such 
other  functions  and  services  as  the  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  or  required  to  perform  on 
a  reimbursable  basis;  and 

"(B)  such  other  functions  and  services  as 
the  Commission,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  determines  may  be 
financed  more  advantageously  through  the 
funds,  and  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
each  individual  activity  shall  be  conducted 
generally  on  an  actual  cost  basis  over  a 
reasormble  period  of  time. 

"(2)  The  capital  of  the  fund  consists  of 
the  aggregate  of — 

"(A)  aK>ropriatlons  made  to  provide  cap- 


ital for  the  fund,  which  appropriations  are 
hereby  authorized;  and 

"(B)  the  sum  of  the  fair  and  reasonable 
value  of  such  supplies,  equipment,  and  other 
assets  as  the  Commission  frotn  time  to  time 
transfers  to  the  fxind  (including  the  amount 
of  unexpended  balances  of  apprcjprlatlona  or 
funds  relating  to  activities  the  financing  of 
which  is  transferred  to  the  fund)  less  the 
amount  of  related  liabUities,  the  amount  of 
unpaid  obligations,  and  the  value  of  accrued 
annual  leave  of  employees,  which  are  at- 
tributable to  the  activities  the  financing  of 
which  is  transferred  to  the  fund. 

"(3)  The  fund  shall  be  credited  with — 

"(A)  relmbxirsements  and  advance  pay- 
ments from  available  funds  of  the  Commis- 
sion, other  agencies,  or  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments, or  from  other  sources,  for  thcaee 
services  and  supplies  provided  at  rates  esti- 
mated by  the  Commission  as  adequate  to 
recover  expenses  of  operation,  including  pro- 
vision lor  accrued  annual  leave  of  employees, 
the  depreciation  of  equipment,  and  the  net 
losses  on  property  transferred  or  donated  to 
the  fund;  and 

"(B)  receipts  from  sales  or  exchanges  of 
property,  and  payments  for  loss  or  damage 
to  property,  accounted  for  under  the  fund. 

"(4)  Any  unobligated  and  unexpyended 
balances  In  the  fund  that  the  Commission 
determines  to  be  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
needed  for  activities  financed  by  the  fund 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts." 

(b)  Section  1304(f)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "investiga- 
tions made"  and  Inserting  "investigations, 
training,  and  functions  performed"  In  place 
thereof. 

(c)  The  fund  referred  to  In  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  same 
fund  as  that  referred  to  in  section  1304(e) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  as  in  existence 
Immediately  prior  to  such  amendment,  and 
the  capital  thereof  immediately  following 
such  amendment  shall  be  the  same  as  that 
immediately  prior  to  such   amendment. 

And  on  page  58.  after  line  20,  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows : 

CONFLICTS  OF  INTERB8T EXEMPTION 

Sbc.  514.  Section  207(b),  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof: 
":  And  provided  further.  That  nothing  in 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  prevent  a  former 
officer  or  employee.  Including  a  special  Gov- 
ernment employee,  from  acting  or  appear- 
ing personally  as  agent  or  attorney  for  a  unit 
of  State  or  local  government,  or  two  or  more 
such  units,  if  (1)  the  former  officer  or  em- 
ployee Is  a  full-time  officer  or  employee  of 
such  unit  or  units;  and  (11)  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  concerned  with  the 
matter  shall  certify  that  in  his  opinion  the 
interest  of  the  Oovemment  will  not  be  prej- 
udiced by  such  action  or  appearance  by  the 
former  officer  or  employee". 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
s.  11 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental  Per- 
sonnel Act  of  1969". 

DECLARATTON  OP  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

That  effective  State  and  local  governmental 
institutions  are  essential  in  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  the  federal  system  in  an 
increasingly  complex  and  Interdependent  so- 
ciety. 

That,  since  numerous  governmental  activi- 
ties administered  by  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  related  to  national  purpose  and 
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are  financed  in  part  by  Federal  funds,  a  na- 
tional interest  exists  In  a  high  caliber  of  pub- 
lic service  In  i^ate  and  local  governments. 

That  the  quality  of  public  service  at  all 
levels  of  goven  tment  can  be  improved  by  the 
development  or  systems  of  personnel  admin- 
istration consistent  with  such  merit  prin- 
ciples as — 

(1)  recruiting,  selecting,  and  advancing 
employees  on  ( he  basis  of  their  relative  abil- 
ity, knowledg^  and  skills,  including  ojjen 
consideration  df  qualified  applicants  for  ini- 
tial appointment; 

(2)  provldlni ;  equitable  and  adequate  com- 
pensation; 

(3)  training  >mployees.  as  needed,  to  assure 
high-quality  pi  (rformance; 

( 4 )  retainlni ;  employees  on  the  basis  of  the 
adequacy  of  tjielr  performance,  correcting 
Inadequate  performance,  and  separating  em- 
ployees whose  nadequate  performance  can- 
not be  corrected : 

(5)  assuring  fair  treatment  of  applicants 
and  employees  in  all  aspects  of  personnel 
administration  without  regard  to  political 
affiliation,  race  color,  national  origin,  sex, 
or  religious  creed  and  with  proper  regard  for 
their  privacy  iind  constitutional  rights  as 
citizens;  and 

(6)  assuring  that  employees  are  protected 
against  coerclo:i  for  partisan  political  pur- 
poses and  are  prohibited  from  using  their 
DfBciaJ  'ftuthorlliy  for  the  purpose  of  Inter- 
fering with  or  Effecting  the  result  of  an  elec- 
tion or  a  nomination  for  office. 

That  Federal  pnanclal  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  for 
strengthening  t^ielr  personnel  administration 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  these  principles 
is  In  the  nation^  interest. 

Sec.  3.  The  ai^horities  provided  by  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  in  such  manner  as 
(1)  to  recognlz4  fully  the  rights,  powers,  and 
responsibilities  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  (2)  to  encourage  innovation  and 
allow  for  divers  ty  on  the  part  of  State  and 
local  governments  In  the  design,  execution, 
and  manageme:it  of  their  own  systems  of 
personnel  administration. 

TITLE  I — DBTWELOPMENT  OP  POLICIES 

ANt)  STANDARDS 

DECLARATION    OF    PVRPOSE 

purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 

fovernmental  cooperation  in 

of  poUcltc   and  standards 

administration  of  programs  author- 


The 


Sec.   101. 
provide  for 
the  developmen|t 
for  the 
ized  by  this  Act 


AD1  ISORY    COUNCIL 


Sec.    102.    (a) 
eighty  days  foll(lwi 
of  this  Act,  the 
out  regard  to  th( 
States  Code, 
competitive 
Intergovernmental 
President  may 
time    after    the 
following  its  es 

(b)  The 
fifteen  members 
of  officials  of 
State  and  local 
include  memberi ; 
and    training   Ir 
public  employee 
eral  public.  At  le^st 
members  shall 
governments.  Th^ 
Chairman  and  a 
♦he  members  of 

(c)  It  shall 
council  to  study 
regarding 
for  the  purpose  o 

( 1 )    Improving 
ministration  at 
ernment 
grams  that  are 
from  Federal  fuids 


Within   one   hundred    and 

,ng  the  date  of  enactment 

President  shall  appoint,  with- 

provisions  of  title  5,  United 

appointments  In  the 

an  advisory  council  on 

personnel     policy.     The 

terminate  the  council  at  any 

expiration    of    three    years 

ishment. 

council  of  not  to  exceed 
shall  be  composed  primarily 
e  Federal  Government  and 
Sovernments,  but  shall  also 
selected  from  educational 
titutions   or   organizations, 
organizations,  and  the  gen- 
half  of  the  governmental 
officials  of  State  and  local 
President  shall  designate  a 
Vice  Chairman  from  among 
I  he  advisory  council. 

the  duty  of  the  advisory 

ind  make  recommendations 

policies   and    programs 


go\terning 
serv  Ice 


tJlbli; 

advisi  )ry 


the 


b! 


persor  nel 


£  tate 


the  quality  of  public  ad- 
and  local  levels  of  gov- 
particularly  in  connection  with  pro- 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part 


(2)  strengthening  the  capacity  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  deal  with  complex 
problems  confronting  them; 

(3)  aiding  State  and  local  governments  In 
training  their  professional,  administrative, 
and  technical  employees  and  officials; 

(4)  aiding  State  and  local  governments  In 
developing  systems  of  personnel  administra- 
tion that  are  responsive  to  the  goals  and 
needs  of  their  programs  and  effective  in  at- 
tracting and  retaining  capable  employees: 
and 

(5)  facilitating  temporary  assignments  of 
personnel  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  State  and  local  governments  and  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

(d)  Members  of  the  advisory  council  who 
are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States,  while  serving  on  the  business 
of  the  council,  including  travel  time,  may 
receive  compensation  at  rates  not  exceeding 
the  dally  rate  for  GS-18;  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  all  members  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  9,  United  States  Code,  for  individuals 
in  the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

REPORTS    op   ADVISORT    COUNCn, 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  advisory  council  on  in- 
tergovernmental personnel  policy  shall  from 
time  to  time  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  Its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

(b)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
its  establishment,  the  advisory  council  shall 
submit  an  initial  report  on  its  activities, 
which  shall  include  its  views  and  recom- 
mendations on — 

(1)  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  ex- 
tending merit  policies  and  standards  to  addi- 
tional Federal-State  grant-in-aid  programs; 

(2)  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  ex- 
tending merit  policies  and  standards  to 
grant-in-aid  programs  of  a  Federal-local 
character; 

(3)  appropriate  standards  for  merit  per- 
sonnel administration,  where  applicable,  in- 
cluding those  established  by  regulations  with 
respect  to  existing  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams; and 

(4)  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  fi- 
nancial and  other  incenUves  to  encourage 
State  and  local  governments  in  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  systems  of  person- 
nel administration  based  on  merit  principles. 

(c)  In  transmitting  to  the  Congress  re- 
ports of  the  advisory  council,  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  proposals  of 
legislation  which  he  deems  desirable  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  advisory 
council. 

TITLE   II— STRENGTHENING    STATE   AND 
LOCAL  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 

DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
assist  State  and  local  governments  to 
strengthen  their  staffs  by  improving  their 
personnel  administration. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT    AND    STATEWIDE     PROGRAMS 
AND    GRANTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  •■Commission")  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  a  State  for  up  to  75  per  centum 
(or.  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  commenc- 
ing after  the  expiration  of  three  years  fol- 
lowing the  effective  date  of  the  grant  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  for  up  to  50  per  centum) 
of  the  coste  of  developing  and  carrying  out 
programs  or  projects,  on  the  certification  of 
the  Governor  of  that  State  that  the  programs 
or  projects  are  consistent  with  the  applicable 
principles  set  forth  in  clauses  (l)-(6)  of  the 
third  paragrapn  of  section  2  of  this  Act,  to 
strengthen  State  and  local  government  per- 
sonnel administration  and  to  furnish  needed 
personnel    administration    services    to    local 


governmente  In  that  State.  The  authority 
provided  by  this  section  shall  be  employed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  Innovation 
and  allow  for  diversity  on  the  part  of  State 
and  local  governments  in  the  design,  execu- 
tion, and  management  of  their  own  systems 
of  personnel  administration. 

(b)  An  application  for  a  grant  shall  be 
made  at  su-ih  time  or  times,  and  contain 
such  Information,  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe.  The  Commission  may  make  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  only  ir 
the  application  thereof — 

(1)  provide;  for  designation,  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  chief  executive  authority,  of  the 
State  office  that  will  have  primary  authority 
and  responsibility  for  the  development  and 
administration  of  the  approved  program  or 
project  at  the  State  level; 

(2)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  merit 
personnel  administration  where  appropriate 
and  the  further  improvement  of  existing 
systems  based  on  merit  principles; 

(3)  provides  for  si>eclfic  personnel  adminis- 
tration Improvement  needs  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment and,  to  the  extent  appropriate,  of 
the  local  governments  in  that  State,  includ- 
ing State  personnel  administration  services 
for  local  governments; 

(4)  provides  assurance  that  the  making  of 
a  Federal  Government  grant  will  not  result 
in  a  reduction  in  relevant  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment expenditures  or  the  substitution  of 
Federal  funds  for  State  or  local  funds  pre- 
viously made  available  for  these  purposes; 
and 

(5)  sets  forth  clear  and  practicable  actions 
for  the  improvement  of  particular  aspects  of 
personnel  administration  such  as — 

(A)  establishment  of  statewide  personnel 
systems  of  general  or  special  functional  cov- 
erage to  meet  the  needs  of  urban,  suburban, 
or  rural  governmental  Jurisdictions  that  are 
not  able  to  provide  sound  career  services,  op- 
portunities for  advancement,  adequate  re- 
tirement and  leave  systems,  and  other  career 
Inducements  to  well-qualified  professional, 
administrative,  and  technical  personnel; 

(B)  making  State  grants  to  local  govern- 
ments to  strengthen  their  staffs  by  improving 
their  personnel  administration; 

(C)  assessment  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment needs  for  professional,  administrative, 
and  technical  manpower,  and  the  initiation 
of  timely  and  appropriate  action  to  meet  such 
needs; 

(D)  strengthening  one  or  more  major  areas 
of  personnel  administration,  such  as  recruit- 
ment and  selection,  training  and  develop- 
ment, and  pay  administration; 

(E)  undertaking  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  develop  and  apply  better  per- 
sonnel administration  techniques.  Including 
both  projects  conducted  by  State  and  local 
government  staffs  and  projects  conducted  by 
colleges  or  universities  or  other  appropriate 
nonprofit  organizations  under  grants  or  con- 
tracts; 

(F)  strengthening  the  recruitment,  selec- 
tion, assignment,  and  development  of  handi- 
capped persons,  women,  and  members  of  dis- 
advantaged groups  whose  capacities  are  not 
being  utilized  fully; 

(G)  achieving  the  most  effective  use  of 
scarce  professional,  administrative,  and  tech- 
nical manpower;  and 

(H)  Increasing  Intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion in  personnel  administration,  with  respect 
to  such  matters  as  recruiting,  examining,  pay 
studies,  training,  education,  personnel  Inter- 
change, manpower  utilization,  and  fringe 
benefits. 

LOCAI.    GOVERNMENT    PROGRAMS    AND    GRANTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  a  general  local  govern- 
ment, or  a  combination  of  general  local 
governments,  that  serve  a  population  of  fifty 
thousand  or  more,  for  up  to  75  per  centum 
(or,  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  commencing 
after  the  expiration  of  three  years  following 
the  effective  date  of  the  grant  provisions  of 
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thU  Act,  for  up  to  60  per  centum)  o*  the 
co8t«  of  developing  and  carrying  out  pro- 
crama  or  projects,  on  the  cwtificatlon  of  the 
Governor  of  that  State  that  the  program*  or 
project*  ar«  conalatent  with  the  applicable 
principle*  set  f«rth  in  clauses  (l)-(6)  of  th« 
third  paragr^h  of  section  2  ct  thte  Act,  to 
6trength«n  tb*  personnel  administration  of 
suc4i  governments.  Su<di  a  grant  may  b« 
made  only  If.  at  the  thne  of  submission  of 
an  application,  the  State  concerned  does  not 
then  currently  have  an  approved  aK>llcatlon 
for  a  grant  adequately  providing.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Commlsalon,  for  assistance 
in  strengthening  the  personnel  administra- 
tion of  that  local  government  or  combination 
of  local  governments.  However,  such  a  grant, 
except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b)(1)  of 
this  section,  may  not  be  made  until  the 
expiration  of  on«  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  the  grant  provision*  of  this  Act. 

(b)  An  application  for  a  grant  from  a  gen- 
eral local  government  or  a  combination  of 
general  local  governments  shall  be  made  at 
such  time  or  tlmee  and  shaU  contain  such 
information  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe. The  Commlaslon  may  make  a  grant 
under  aubeection  (a)  of  this  section  only  if 
the  application  therefor  meete  requirements 
similar  to  thoee  established  in  section  202(b) 
of  this  Act  for  a  State  application  for  a 
grant,  unleaa  any  such  requirement  is  spe- 
cifically waived  by  the  Commission,  and  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  a  grant  may  cover  the  costs  of 
developing  the  program  or  project  covered  by 
the  application.  The  Commission  may — 

( 1 )  waive,  as  the  request  of  a  general  local 
government  or  combination  of  such  govern- 
ments, the  one-year  waiting  period,  unless 
the  State  concerned  declares,  wltliin  ninety 
days  from  the  effective  date  of  the  grant 
provisions  of  this  Act,  an  Intent  to  file  an 
application  for  a  grant  that  will  provide 
adequately  for  assistance  to  the  local  govern- 
ment or  governments;   and 

(2)  make  grants  to  general  local  govern- 
ments, or  combinations  of  such  governments, 
that  serve  a  population  of  less  than  fifty 
thousand,  if  it  finds  that  such  grants  will 
help  meet  essential  needs  in  programs  or 
projects  of  national  Interest  and  will  assist 
general  local  governments  experiencing  spe- 
cial problems  in  personnel  administration  re- 
lated to  such  programs  or  projects. 

(c)  An  application  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Commission  under  subeection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  first  be  submitted  by  the  gen- 
eral local  government  or  combination  of  such 
governments  to  the  Governor  for  review  and 
certification  that  the  programs  or  projects 
are  consistent  with  the  applicable  principles 
set  forth  in  clauses  (l)-(6)  of  the  third 
paragraph  of  section  2  of  this  Act.  The  Gov- 
ernor may  refer  the  application  to  the  State 
Office  designated  under  section  202(b)  (1)  of 
this  Act  for  review.  Comments  and  recom- 
mendations (if  any)  made  as  a  result  of  the 
review,  a  sUtement  by  the  general  local  gov- 
erimient  or  combination  of  such  govern- 
ments that  It  has  considered  the  comments 
and  recommendations,  and  the  certification 
of  the  Governor  shall  accompany  the  appli- 
cation to  the  Coimmlsslon.  The  application 
need  not  be  accompanied  by  the  certification 
of  the  Governor  if  the  general  local  govern- 
ment or  combination  of  such  governments 
certifies  to  the  Commission  that  the  appli- 
cation has  been  before  the  Governor  for  re- 
view and  certification  for  a  period  of  sixty 
days  without  certification  by  the  Governor. 
However,  if  during  such  sixty-day  period  the 
Governor  (1)  has  found  that  the  programs 
or  projects  are  not  consistent  with  the  appli- 
cable principles  set  forth  In  clauses  (l)-(6) 
of  the  third  paragraph  of  section  2  of  this 
Act  and  (2)  has  set  forth  in  writing  the 
reasons,  specifically  and  In  detail,  therefor, 
the  application  may  not  be  submitted  to,  or 
be  considered  by,  the  Commission. 


INTEaCOTEaiOCEMTAI.  COOPKaATlOW  IN  ■■CatTTT- 
INO    AND    EXAMININO 

SBC.  304.  (a)  The  Commission  may  Jtdn,  on 
a  shared-coets  baaU,  with  State  and  local 
governments  In  cooperative  recniltlng  and 
examining  activities  under  such  procedures 
and  regulations  as  may  Jointly  be  agreed 
upon. 

(b)  The  Commission  also  may.  on  the 
written  request  of  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment and  imder  such  procedures  as  may  be 
Jointly  agreed  upon,  certify  to  such  govern- 
mente from  appropriate  Federal  registers  the 
names  of  potential  employees.  The  State  or 
local  government  making  the  request  shall 
pay  the  Commission  for  the  coste,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission,  of  performing  the 
service,  and  such  paymente  shall  be  credited 
to  the  appropriation  or  fund  from  which  the 
expenses  were  or  are  to  be  paid. 

TECHNICAL     ASSISTANCK 

Sec.  205.  The  Commission  may  furnish 
technical  advice  and  assistance,  on  request, 
to  State  and  general  local  governmente  seek- 
ing to  improve  their  systems  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration. The  Commission  may  waive,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  payments  from  such  gov- 
ernmente for  the  coste  of  furnishing  such 
assistance.  All  such  paymente  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  or  fund  from 
which  the  expenses  were  or  are  to  be  paid. 

COORDINATION  OF  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

a:c.  206.  The  Commission,  after  consulta- 
tion with  other  agencies  concerned,  shall— 

(1)  coordinate  the  personnel  administra- 
tion support  and  technical  assistance  given 
to  State  and  local  governmente  and  the  sup- 
port given  State  programs  or  projecte  to 
strengthen  local  government  personnel  ad- 
ministration. Including  the  furnishing  of 
needed  personnel  administration  services  and 
technical  assistance,  under  authority  of  this 
Act  with  any  such  support  given  under  other 
Federal  programs;  and 

(2)  make  such  arrangemente,  including 
the  collection,  maintenance,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  data  on  grante  for  strengthening  State 
and  local  government  personnel  administra- 
tion and  on  grante  to  States  for  furnishing 
needed  personnel  administration  services  and 
technical  assistance  to  local  governmente,  as 
needed  to  avoid  dupUcaUon  and  Insure  con- 
sistent administration  of  related  Federal 
activities. 

INTERSTATE     COMPACT* 

Sic.  207.  The  consent  of  the  Congress  Is 
hereby  given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to 
enter  into  compacte  ch"  other  agreemente,  not 
in  conflict  with  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
lor  cooperative  efforte  and  mutual  assistance 
(including  the  establislmient  of  appropriate 
agencies)  In  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  personnel  and 
training  programs  for  employees  and  officials 
of  State  and  local  governmente. 

TRANSFER    OF   FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Commission  all  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of — 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  sec- 
tion 10(e)  (2)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
(7  U.S.C.  2019(e)(2)); 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under — 

(A)  the  Act  of  June  6,  1933,  as  amended 
(29  U.S.C.  49  et  seq.) ;  and 

(B)  section  303(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.S.C.  503(a)(1)); 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under — 

(A)  sections  134(a)(6)  and  204(a)(6)  of 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of 
1963  (42  U.S.C.  2674(a)  (6)  and  2684(a)  (6) ) : 

(B)  section  303(a)  (5)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3023(a)(6)); 

(C)  sections  314(a)  (2)  (P)  and  (d)  (2)  (P) 
and  604(ft)(8)   of  the  Public  Health  Service 


Act  (42  use.  a4«(a)  (2)  (P)  and  (d)  (2)  (P) 
and291d(a)  (8)):  and 

(D)  sections  a(a)(6)(A),  40a(a)  (8)  (A). 
606(a)(3)(A),  100a(a)(6)(A).  1402(a)(5) 
(A).  160a(a)(6)(A),  and  1902(a)(4)(A)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  UjS.C.  30a(a)  (5) 
(A).  602(a)(5)(A),  706(ft)  (3)  (A),  1202(a) 
(6)  (A),  1362(a)(6)(A),  1382(a)(5)(A),  and 
1396a(a)  (4)  (A));  and 

(4)  any  other  department,  agency,  office, 
or  officer  (other  than  the  President)  \mder 
any  other  provision  of  law  or  regulation  ap- 
plicable to  a  program  of  grant-in-aid  that 
specifically  requires  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  personnel  standards  on  a 
merit  basis  with  respect  to  the  program; 
Insofar  as  the  functions.  i>owers,  and  duties 
relate  to  the  prescription  of  personnel  stand- 
ards on  a  merit  basis. 

(b)   The  Commission  shall — 

(1)  provide  consultation  and  technical  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
mente to  aid  them  in  complying  with  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  and 

(2)  advise  Federal  agencies  administering 
programs  of  grante  or  financial  assistance  as 
to  the  application  of  required  personnel  ad- 
ministration standards,  and  recommend  and 
coordinate  the  taking  of  such  actions  by  the 
Federal  agencies  as  the  Commission  considers 
will  most  effectively  carry  out  the  purpo«» 
of  this  title. 

(c)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  apprro- 
prlations.  allocations,  and  other  funds  of  any 
Federal  agency  employed,  used,  held,  avail- 
able, or  to  be  made  available  In  connection 
with  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested 
in  the  Commission  by  this  section  as  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall 
determine  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mission at  such  time  or  times  as  the  Direc- 
tor shall  direct. 

(d)  Personnel  standards  prescrtt)ed  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  under  laws  and  regulations  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  modified  or 
superseded  by  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(e)  Any  standards  or  regulations  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  such  as  to  encourage  in- 
novation and  allow  for  diversity  on  the  part 
of  State  and  local  governmente  In  the  de- 
sign, execution,  and  management  of  their 
own  individual  systems  of  personnel  admin- 
istration. 

(f)  Nothing  m  this  section  or  in  section 
202  or  203  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to— 

(1)  authorize  any  agency  or  official  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  exercise  any  author- 
ity, direction,  or  control  over  the  selection, 
assignment,  advancement,  retention,  com- 
pensation, or  other  personnel  action  with  re- 
spect to  any  Individual  State  or  local  em- 
ployee; 

(2)  authorize  the  application  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basts  to  the  teaching 
personnel  of  educational  institutions  or 
school  systems; 

(3)  prevent  participation  by  employee* 
or  employee  organizations  In  the  formulation 
of  policies  and  procedures  affecting  the  con- 
ditions of  their  employment,  subject  to  the 
laws  and  ordinances  of  the  State  or  local 
government  concerned; 

(4)  require  or  request  any  State  or  local 
government  employee  to  disclose  his  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  or  the  race,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin,  of  any  of  his  fore- 
bears; 

(6)  reqtfire  or  request  any  State  or  local 
government  emplovee.  or  any  person  applying 
for  employment  as  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment employee,  to  submit  to  any  interroga- 
tion or  examination  or  to  take  any  peycho- 
logical  test  or  any  prtygraph  te«t  which  la 
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ell  ;it  from  him  Information  con- 
p*rsonal   relationship  with  any 
with  him  by  blood  or  mar- 
conc^rrUng  his  religious  beliefs  or 
concerning  his  attitude  or  con- 
to  sexual  matters;  or 
3r  request  any  State  or  local 
enployee  to  partlcip)ate  In  any 
aci  ivlties  or  undertakings  unless 
or  undertakings  are  related  to 
of  official  duties  to  which  he 
gned  or  to  the  development 
or  abilities  which  qualify 
ormance  of  such  duties. 

shall    become    effective 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this 


Ainj 


AND    DEVELOPING 
LOCAL  EMPLOYEES 


OECL^ATION    OF    PURPOSE 

purpose   of  this   title   is 


to 


training  and  development  of 
government  employees  and 
wly  in  professional,  admin- 
t^chnical  fields. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

In  accordance  with  such  con- 
ditions as  may, be  prescribed  by  the  head  of 
the  Federal  ajgency  concerned,  a  Federal 
agency  may  admit  State  and  local  government 
employees  and  c  fflcials  to  agency  training  pro- 
,grams  ^establlsl led   for   Federal   professional. 

or  technical  personnel. 

(b)  Federal  iigencles  may  waive,  in  whole 
or  in  i>art,  payments  from,  or  on  behalf  of, 
Stat*  and  local  governments  for  the  costs  of 
training  provided  under  this  section.  Pay- 
ments received  by  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned for  training  under  this  section  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  or  fund  used 
for  paying  the  training  costs. 

(c)  The  Con  mission  may  use  appropria- 
tions authorl2«d  by  this  Act  to  pay  the 
Initial  additional  developmental  or  overhead 
costs  that  are  Incurred  by  reason  of  admit- 
tance of  State  and  local  government  employ- 
training  courses  and   to   re- 

Pederal    agencies    for    such 


ees  to  Federal 
Imburse  other 
costs. 

TRAININO     OF     PERSONNEL     ENGAGED     IN     GRANT- 
Ilr-AID    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  Federal  agency  adminis- 
tering a  progran  i  of  grants  or  financial  assist 
ance  to  State  or  local   governments  may — 

(1)  establish,  provide,  and  conduct  train- 
ing programs  f^r  employees  and  officials  of 
State  and  local  governments  who  have  re- 
sponsibilities related  to  the  federally  aided 
program,  and  refeive  or  waive,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  payments  ITor  such  training  and  credit 
any  such  payments  to  the  appropriation  or 
fund  used  for  piylng  the  training  costs;  and 

(2)  authorize  State  and  local  govern- 
ments— 

( A )  from  Fed  !ral  funds  available  for  State 
or  local  program  administration  expenses 
under  grants  or  financial  assistance;  or 

(B)  from  oth((r  Federal  grant  or  financial 
assistance  funds  when  so  provided  In  appro- 
priation or  other  Acts; 

to  establish,  conduct,  provide,  and  support 
training  and  education  programs  for  their 
employees  and  jfflcials  who  have  responsi- 
bilities related  »  the  federaUy  aided  pro- 
gram, Including  internship,  work-study,  fel- 
lowship, and  similar  programs  if  approved 
by  the  Federal  agency  concerned,  provided 
that  f\ill-tlme.  g  iaduate-level  education  sup- 
ported under  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  prov  Isions  made  for  Government 
Service  Fellowsh  ps  under  section  306  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  State  or  local  government  con- 
cerned shall — 

(1)  In  accordance  with  eligibility  criteria 
prescribed  by  ih^  Federal  agency  concerned, 
select  the  Individual  employees  and  officials 
to  receive  educajtion  and  training  In  pro- 
grams establl&be^  under  this  section;  and 


(2)  during  the  period  of  the  education  or 
training,  continue  the  full  salary  of  the  em- 
ployee or  official  concerned  and  normal  em- 
ployment benefits  such  as  credit  for  senior- 
ity, leave  accrual,  retirement,  and  insurance. 

GRANTS  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL   GOVERNMENTS   FOR 
TRAINING 

Sec.  304.  (a)  If  in  Its  Judgment  training  Is 
not  adequately  provided  for  under  grant-in- 
aid  or  other  statutes,  the  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  State  and  general 
local  governments  for  up  to  75  per  centum 
(or,  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  commencing 
after  the  expiration  of  three  years  following 
the  effective  date  of  the  grant  provisions  of 
this  Act,  for  up  to  50  per  centum )  of  the  costs 
of  developing  and  carrying  out  programs,  on 
the  certification  of  the  Governor  of  that 
State  that  the  programs  are  consistent  with 
the  applicable  principles  set  forth  in  clauses 
(l)-(6)  of  the  third  paragraph  of  section  2 
of  this  Act,  to  train  and  educate  their  pro- 
fessional, administrative,  and  technical  em- 
ployees and  officials.  Such  grants  may  not  be 
used  to  cover  costs  of  full-time  graduate- 
level  study,  provided  for  in  section  306  of 
this  Act.  or  the  costs  of  the  construction  or 
acquisition  of  training  facilities.  The  State 
and  local  government  share  of  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping and  carrying  out  training  and  edu- 
cation plans  and  programs  may  include,  but 
shall  not  consist  solely  of,  the  reasonable 
value  of  facilities  and  of  supervisory  and 
other  personal  services  made  available  by 
such  governments.  The  authority  provided 
by  this  section  shall  be  employed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  encourage  Innovation  and  al- 
low for  diversity  on  the  part  of  State  and 
local  governments  in  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  training  and  education  programs  for 
their  personnel. 

( b)  An  application  for  a  grant  from  a  State 
of  general  local  government  shall  be  made 
at  such  time  or  times,  and  shall  contain  such 
information,  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe. The  Commission  may  make  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  only  If 
the  application  therefor  meets  requirements 
established  by  this  subsection  unless  any 
requirement  is  specifically  waived  by  the 
Commission.  Such  grant  to  a  State,  or  to  a 
general  local  government  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  may  cover  the  costs  of 
developing  the  program  covered  by  the  ap- 
plication. The  program  covered  by  the  ap- 
plication shall — 

( 1 )  provide  for  designation,  by  the  Gover- 
nor or  chief  executive  authority,  of  the  State 
office  that  will  have  primary  authority  and 
responsibility  for  the  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  at  the  State 
level; 

(2)  provide,  to  the  extent  feasible,  for  co- 
ordination with  relevant  training  available 
under  or  supported  by  other  Federal  Gov- 
ernment programs  or  grants; 

(3  I  provide  for  training  needs  of  the  State 
government  and  of  local  governments  in  that 
State; 

(4)  provide,  to  the  extent  feasible,  for  in- 
tergovernmental cooperation  in  employee 
training  matters,  especially  within  metro- 
politan or  regional  areas;   and 

(5)  provide  assurance  that  the  making  of 
a  Federal  Government  grant  will  not  result 
in  a  reduction  in  relevant  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment expenditures  or  the  substitution  of 
Federal  funds  for  State  or  local  funds  pre- 
viously made  available  for  these  purposes. 

(c)  A  grant  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  made  to  a  general 
local  government,  or  a  combination  of  such 
governments,  that  serves  a  population  of 
fifty  thousand  or  more  only  if,  at  the  time  of 
the  submission  of  an  application,  the  State 
concerned  does  not  then  currently  have  an 
approved  application  for  a  grant  adequately 
providing,  in  Judgment  of  the  Commission, 
for  training  of  employees  of  that  local  gov- 
ernment or  combination  of  local  govern- 
ments.   However,    such    a   grant,    except    as 


further  provided  In  this  subsection,  may  not 
l>e  made  until  the  expiration  of  one  year 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  grant  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  To  be  approved,  an  appli- 
cation  for  a  grant  under  this  subsection  must 
meet  requirements  similar  to  those  estab- 
lished in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for 
State  applications,  unless  any  such  require- 
ment Is  specifically  waived  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  the  requirements  of  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section.  The  Commission  may — 

( 1 )  waive,  at  the  request  of  a  general  local 
government  or  a  combination  of  such  gov- 
ernments, the  one-year  waiting  period  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
unless  the  State  concerned  declares,  within 
ninety  days  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
grant  provisions  of  this  Aot.  an  Intent  to 
file  an  application  for  a  grant  that  will  pro- 
vide adequately  for  the  training  of  employees 
of  the  general  local  government  or  govern- 
ments; and 

(2)  make  grants  to  general  local  govern- 
ments, or  combinations  of  such  governments 
that  serve  a  population  of  less  than  fifty 
thousand  if  it  finds  that  such  grants  will 
help  meet  essential  needs  in  programs  or 
projects  of  national  interest  and  will  assi.st 
general  local  governments  experiencing  spe- 
cial needs  for  personnel  training  and  educa- 
tion related  to  such  programs  or  project-^ 

(d)  An  application  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (c)  of  thl* 
section  shall  first  be  submitted  by  the  gen 
erai  local  government  or  combination  or 
such  governments  to  the  Governor  for  re- 
view and  certification  that  the  progrnm.s 
or  projects  are  consistent  with  the  applica- 
ble principles  set  forth  In  clauses  (l)-(6» 
of  the  third  paragraph  of  section  2  of  this 
Act.  The  Governor  may  refer  the  application 
to  the  State  office  designated  under  section 
304(b)  (1)  of  this  Act  for  review.  Comments 
and  recommendations  (l*  any)  made  as  a 
result  of  the  review,  a  statement  by  the 
general  local  government  or  combination  of 
such  governments  that  it  has  considered  the 
comments  and  recommendations,  and  the 
certification  of  the  Governor  shall  accom- 
pany the  application  to  the  Commission. 
The  application  need  not  be  accompanied 
by  the  certification  of  tha  Governor  If  the 
general  local  government  or  combination  of 
such  governments  certifies  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  the  application  has  been  before 
the  Governor  for  review  and  certification 
for  a  period  of  sixty  days  without  certifica- 
tion by  the  Governor.  However,  If  during 
such  sixty-day  period  the  Governor  (1)  has 
found  that  the  programs  or  projects  are 
not  consistent  with  the  appli|^ble  principles 
set  forth  In  clauses  (l)-(6)  of  the  third 
paragraph  of  section  2  of  this  Act  and  (2) 
has  set  forth  In  writing  the  reasons,  spe- 
cifically and  m  detail,  therefor,  the  appli- 
cation may  not  be  submitted  to,  or  be 
considered  by.  the  Commission. 

GRANTS  TO  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  other  organizations 
to  pay  up  to  75  per  centum  of  (or.  with 
respect  to  fiscal  years  commencing  after 
the  expiration  of  three  years  following  the 
effective  date  of  the  grant  provisions  of  this 
Act,  up  to  50  per  centum)  of  the  costs 
of  providing  training  to  professional,  ad- 
ministrative, or  technical  employees  and  of- 
ficials of  State  or  local  goverments  if  the 
Commission — 

(1)  finds  substantial  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment Interest  in  the  proposed  program; 
and 

(2)  approves  the  program  as  meeting  such 
requirements  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  In  Its  regulations  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  "other 
organization"  means — 

(1)  a  national,  regional,  statewide,  area- 
wide,  or  metropolitan  organization,  repre- 
senting member  State  or  local  governments; 


(2)  an  association  of  State  or  local  pub- 
lic officials;  or 

(3)  a  nonprofit  organization  one  of  whose 
orinclpal  functions  is  to  offer  professional 
advisory,  research,  development,  educational 
nT  related  services  to  governments. 

GOVERNMENT    SERVICE    FELLOWSHIPS 

SEC  306  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  State  and  general  local 
governments  to  support  programs  approved 
bv  the  Commission  lor  providing  Govern- 
ment Service  Fellowships  for  State  and  local 
government     personnel.     The     grants     may 

covcr*^" 

(1)  the  necessary  costs  of  the  fellowship 
recipient's  books,  travel,  and  transportation, 
and  such  related  expenses  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  Commission; 

(2)  reimbursement  to  the  State  or  local 
government  for  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of 
the  salary  of  each  fellow  during  the  period 
of  the  fellowship;  and 

(3)  payment  to  the  educational  Institu- 
tions involved  of  sxich  amounts  as  the  Com- 
mission determines  to  be  consistent  with  pre- 
vailing practices  vinder  comparable  federally 
supported  programs  for  each  fellow,  less  any 
amount  charged  the  fellow  for  tuition  and 
nonrefundable  fees  and  deposits. 

(b)  Fellowships  awarded  under  this  section 
may  not  exceed  two  ;  ears  of  full-time  grad- 
uate-level study  for  professional,  administra- 
tive, and  technical  employees.  The  regula- 
tions of  the  Commission  shall  include  eligi- 
bility criteria  for  the  selection  of  fellowship 
recipients  by  State  and  local  governments. 

(c)  The  State  or  local  government  con- 
cerned shall — 

(1)  select  the  Individual  recipients  of  the 
fellowships; 

(2)  during  the  period  of  the  fellowship, 
continue  the  full  salary  of  the  recipient  and 
normal  employment  benefits  such  as  credit 
for  seniority,  leave  accrual,  retirement  and 
Insurance;  and 

(3)  make  appropriate  plans  for  the  utili- 
zation and  continuation  In  public  service  of 
employees  completing  fellowships  and  out- 
line such  plans  in  the  application  for  the 
grant. 

COOEDINATION    OF    FEDERAL    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  307.  The  Commission,  after  consulta- 
tion with  other  agencies  concerned,  shall — 

(1)  prescribe  regulations  concerning  ad- 
ministration of  training  for  employees  and 
officials  of  State  and  local  governments  pro- 
vided for  In  this  title.  Including  requirements 
for  coordination  of  and  reasonable  consist- 
ency In  such  training  programs; 

(2)  coordinate  the  training  support  given 
to  State  and  local  governments  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act  with  training  support 
given  such  governments  under  other  Federal 
programs;  and 

(3)  make  such  arrangements,  including 
the  collection  and  maintenance  of  data  on 
training  grants  and  programs,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  avoid  duplication  of  programs 
providing  for  training  and  to  insure  consist- 
ent administration  of  related  Federal  train- 
ing activities. 

TITLE  IV— MOBILITY  OF  FEDERAL.  STATE, 
AND   LOCAL   EMPLOYEES 

DECLARATION   OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  401.  The  purpose  ot  this  title  is  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  assignment  of  per- 
sonnel between  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  governments  and  Institutions 
of  higher  education. 

AMENDMENTS   TO    TITLE    5,    UNITED   STATES   CODE 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Chapter  33  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
owlng  new  subchapter  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Subchapter  VI — Assignments  to  and 
From  States 

'  S  3371.  Definitions 
"For  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter — 
"(1)  "State"  means — 


"(A)  a  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  a  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States;  and 

"(B)  an  Instrumentality  or  authority  of  a 
State  or  States  as  defined  in  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  (1)  and  a  Federal-State 
authority  or  instrumentality;  and 
"(2)  'local  government'  means — 
"(A)  any  political  subdivision,  Instrumen- 
tality, or  authority  of  a  State  or  States  as 
defined  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph 
( 1 ) ;  and 

"(B)  any  general  or  special  purpose  agency 
of  such  a  political  subdivision.   Instrumen- 
tality, or  authority. 
•■§3372.     General  provisions 

"(a)  On  request  from  or  with  the  concur- 
rence of  a  State  or  local  government,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  employee  concerned 
the  head  of  an  executive  agency  may  arrange 
for  the  assignment  of — 

'(1)  an  employee  of  his  agency  to  a  State 
or  local  government;  and 

"(2)  an  employee  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment to  his  agency; 

for  work  of  mutual  concern  to  his  agency 
and  the  State  or  local  government  that  he 
determines  vrill  be  beneficial  to  both.  The 
period  of  an  assignment  under  this  sub- 
chapter may  not  exceed  two  years.  How- 
ever, the  head  of  an  executive  agency  may 
extend  the  period  of  assignment  for  not  more 
than  two  additional  years. 

"(b)  This  subchapter  Is  authority  for  and 
applies  to  the  assignment  of — 

"(1)   an  employee  of  an  executive  agency 
to  an  Institution  of  higher  education;   and 
"(2)   an  employee  of  an  Institution  of  high- 
er education  to  an  executive  agency. 
"§  3373.  Assignment   of   employees   to   State 
and  local  governments 
•"(a)   An  employee  of  an  executive  agency 
assigned  to  a  State  or  local  government  under 
this  subchapter  Is  deemed,  during  the  assign- 
ment, to  be  either — 

'"(1)  on  detail  to  a  regular  work  assign- 
ment In  his  agency;  or 

"(2)  on  leave  without  pay  from  his  posi- 
tion in  the  agency. 

An  employee  assigned  either  on  detail  or  on 
leave  without  pay  remains  an  employee  of  his 
agency.  The  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  and  any 
other  Federal  tort  liability  statute  apply  to 
an  employee  so  assigned.  The  supervision  of 
the  duties  of  an  employee  on  detail  may  be 
governed  by  agreement  between  the  execu- 
tive agency  and  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment concerned. 

"(b)  The  assignment  of  an  employee  of  an 
executive  agency  either  on  detail  or  on  leave 
without  pay  to  a  State  or  local  government 
under  this  subchapter  may  be  made  with  or 
without  reimbursement  by  the  State  or  local 
government  for  the  travel  and  transportation 
expenses  to  or  from  the  place  of  assignment 
and  for  the  pay,  or  supplemental  pay,  or  a 
part  thereof,  of  the  employee  during  assign- 
ment. Any  reimbursements  shall  be  credited 
to  the  appropriation  of  the  executive  agency 
used  for  paying  the  travel  and  transportation 
expenses  or  pay. 

"(c)  For  an  employee  so  assigned  and  on 
leave  without  pay — 

"(1)  If  the  rate  of  pay  for  his  employment 
by  the  State  or  local  government  is  less  than 
the  rate  of  pay  he  would  have  received  had  be 
continued  in  his  regular  assignment  in  the 
agency,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  supplemental 
pay  from  the  agency  In  an  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment rate  and  the  agency  rate; 

"(2)   he  is  entitled  to  annual  and  sick  leave 

to  the  same  extent  as  if  he  had  continued  in 

his  regular  assignment  In  the  agency;   and 

"(3)   he  is  entitled,  notwithstanding  other 

statutes — 

"(A)  to  continuation  of  his  insurance  un- 
der chapter  87  of  this  title,  and  coverage  un- 
der chapter  89  of  this  title  or  other  applicable 
authority,  so  long  as  he  pays  currently  Into 


the  Employee"s  Life  Insurance  Fund  and  the 
Employee"s  Health  Benefits  Fund  or  other  ap- 
plicable health  benefits  system  (through  his 
employing  agency)  the  amount  of  the  em- 
ployee contributions; 

"(B)  to  credit  the  period  of  his  assignment 
under  this  subchapter  toward  periodic  step- 
Increases,  retention,  and  leave  accrual  pur- 
poses, and,  on  payment  into  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  or  other  ap- 
plicable retirement  system  of  the  percentage 
of  his  State  or  local  government  pay.  and  of 
his  supplemental  pay,  if  any.  that  would  have 
been  deducted  from  a  like  agency  pay  for  the 
period  of  the  assignment  and  payment  by  the 
executive  agency  into  the  fund  or  system  of 
the  amount  that  would  have  been  payable 
by  the  agency  during  the  period  of  the  assign- 
ment with  respect  to  a  like  agency  pay,  to 
treat  (notwithstanding  section  8348(g)  of 
this  title)  his  service  during  that  period  a." 
service  of  the  type  performed  in  the  agency 
Immediately  before  his  assignment;  and 

"(C)  for  the  purpose  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  85  of  this  title,  to  credit  the  service 
performed  during  the  period  of  his  assign- 
ment under  this  subchapter  as  Federal  serv- 
ice, and  to  consider  his  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment pay  (and  his  supplemental  pay,  if 
any  as  Federal  wages.  To  the  extent  that  the 
service  could  also  be  the  basis  for  entitle- 
ment to  unemployment  compensation  under 
a  State  law,  the  employee  may  elect  to  claim 
unemployment  compensation  on  the  basis 
of  the  service  under  either  the  State  law  or 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  85  of  this  title. 
However,  an  employee  or  his  beneficiary  may 
not  receive  benefits  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  this  paragraph  (3). 
based  on  service  during  an  assignment  under 
this  subchapter  for  which  the  employee  or. 
if  he  dies  without  making  such  an  election, 
his  beneficiary  elects  to  receive  benefits,  un- 
der any  State  or  local  government  retirement 
or  insurance  law  or  program,  which  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  determines  to  be  similar. 
The  executive  agency  shall  deposit  currently 
in  the  Employee's  Life  Insurance  Fund,  the 
Employee"s  Health  Benefits  Fund  or  other 
applicable  health  benefits  system,  respec- 
tively, the  amount  of  the  Government's  con- 
tributions on  account  of  service  with  respect 
to  which  employee  contributions  are  collect- 
ed as  provided  In  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  this  paragraph  (3) . 

"(d)(1)  An  employee  so  assigned  and  on 
leave  without  pay  who  dies  or  suffers  disabil- 
ity as  a  result  of  personal  Injury  sustained 
while  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  during 
an  assignment  under  this  subchapter  shall 
be  treated,  for  the  purpose  of  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  81  of  this  title,  as  though  he  were 
an  employee  as  defined  by  section  8101  of 
this  title  who  had  sustained  the  injury  in 
the  performance  of  duty.  When  an  employee 
(or  his  dependents  in  case  of  death)  entitled 
by  reason  of  injury  or  death  to  benefits  un- 
der subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  this  title 
is  also  entitled  to  isenefits  from  a  State  or 
local  government  for  the  same  injury  or 
death,  he  (or  his  dependents  In  case  of 
death)  shall  elect  which  benefits  he  will  re- 
ceive. The  election  shall  be  made  within  one 
year  after  the  injury  or  death,  or  such  further 
time  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  allow  for 
reasonable  cause  shown.  When  made,  the 
election  is  irrevocable  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law. 

■'(2)  An  employee  who  elects  to  receive 
benefits  from  a  State  or  local  government 
may  not  receive  an  annuity  under  subchap- 
ter III  of  chapter  83  of  this  title  and  bene- 
fits from  the  State  or  local  government  for 
injury  or  disability  to  himself  covering  the 
same  period  of  time.  This  provision  does 
not — 

"(A)  bar  the  right  of  a  claimant  to  the 
greater  benefit  conferred  by  either  the  State 
or  local  government  or  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  83  of  this  title  for  any  part  of  the 
same  period  of  time; 
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made  from  the  appropriation*  of  the  execu- 
tive agency  concerned. 
"9  337S.  Travel  expenses 

"(a)  Appropriations  of  an  executive  agen- 
cy are  available  to  pay,  or  reimburse,  a  Fed- 
eral or  State  or  local  government  employee 
in  accordance  with — 

•■(1)  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of  this 
title,  for  the  expenses  of — 

"(A)  travel,  Including  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance, to  and  from  the  assignment  location; 

"(B)  a  per  diem  allowance  at  the  assign- 
ment location  during  the  period  of  the  as- 
signment; and 

■■(C)  travel,  including  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance, while  traveling  on  official  business 
away  from  his  designated  post  of  duty  dur- 
ing the  assignment  when  the  head  of  the 
executive  agency  considers  the  travel  In  the 
interest  of  the  United  States; 

•■(2)  section  5724  of  this  title,  for  the  ex- 
penses of  transportation  of  his  Immediate 
family  and  of  his  household  goods  and  per- 
sonal effects  to  and  from  the  assignment 
location; 

•■(3)  section  5724(a)(1)  of  thU  title,  for 
the  expenses  of  per  diem  allowances  for  the 
Immediate  family  of  the  employee  to  and 
from  the  assignment  location; 

"(4)  section  5724(a)(3)  of  this  title,  for 
subsistence  expenses  of  the  employee  and 
his  immediate  family  while  occupying  tem- 
porary quarters  at  the  assignment  location 
and  on  return  to  his  former  post  of  duty;  and 
"(5)  section  5726(c)  of  this  title,  for  the 
expenses  of  nontemporary  storage  of  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects  In  connec- 
tion with  assignment  at  an  isolated  loca- 
tion. 

■■(b)  Expenses  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  other  than  those  In  para- 
graph (1)(C).  may  not  be  allowed  in  con- 
nection with  the  assignment  of  a  Federal  or 
State  or  local  government  employee  under 
this  subchapter,  unless  and  until  the  em- 
ployee agrees  in  writing  to  complete  the  en- 
tire period  of  his  assignment  or  one  year, 
whichever  is  shorter,  unless  separated  or  re- 
assigned for  reasons  beyond  his  control  that 
are  acceptable  to  the  executive  agency  con- 
cerned. If  the  employee  violates  the  agree- 
ment, the  money  spent  by  the  United  States 
for  these  expenses  Is  recoverable  from  the 
employee  as  a  debt  due  the  United  States. 
The  head  of  the  executive  agency  concerned 
may  waive  In  whole  or  in  part  a  right  of  re- 
covery under  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
a  State  or  local  government  employee  on  as- 
signment with  the  agency. 

"(c)  Appropriation  of  an  executive  agency 
are  available  to  pay  expenses  under  section 
5742  of  this  title  with  respect  to  a  Federal 
or  State  or  local  government  employee  as- 
signed under  this  subchapter. 
"§  3376.  Regulations 

"The  President  may  prescribe  regulations 
for  the  administration  of  this  subchapter." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  33  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof : 

"Subchapter  VI — Assignments  To  and 
From  States 
"Sec. 

"3371.  Definitions. 
■■3372.  General  provisions. 
"3373.  Assignments  of  employees  to  State  or 

local  governments. 
"3374.  Assignments  of  employees  from  State 

or  local  governments. 
"3375.  Travel  expenses. 
"3376.  Regulations." 

REPEAL    or   SPECIAL    ADTHORITIES 

Sec.  403.  The  Act  of  August  2,  1956,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1881-1888),  section  507 
of  the  Act  of  April  11,  1965  (20  U.S.C.  867), 
and  section  314(f)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  246(f))  (less  applica- 
bility to  commissioned  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service)  are  hereby  repealed. 


Ssc.  404.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

DECLARATION    OT   PURPOSE 

Sec.  501.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
provide  for  the  general  administration  ol 
titles  I,  II.  Ill,  and  V  of  this  Act  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "this  Act") ,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  certain  advisory 
committees. 

DEFINITTONS 

Sec.  502.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Commission"  means  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission; 

(2)  ■■Federal  agency"  means  an  executive 
department,  military  department.  Independ- 
ent establishment,  or  agency  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  Including  Government  owned  or  con- 
trolled corporations: 

(3)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  a  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  and  in- 
cludes Interstate  and  Pederal-lnterstatt- 
agencies  but  does  not  Include  the  govern- 
ments of  the  political  subdivisions  of  a 
State;  and 

(4)  ■■local  government"  means  a  city, 
town,  county,  or  other  subdivision  or  district 
of  a  State,  including  agencies.  Instrumentali- 
ties, and  authorities  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
and  any  combination  of  such  units  or  com- 
bination of  such  units  and  a  State.  A  "gen- 
eral local  government"  means  a  city,  town, 
county,  or  comparable  general -purpose  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State. 

GENERAL    ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Unless  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  the  Commission  shall  administer 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  furnish  such 
advice  and  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  dutle.s 
vested  in  it  by  this  Act,  the  Commission 
may — 

(1)  issue  such  standards  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(2)  consent  to  the  modification  of  any 
contract  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  Ac:, 
such  consent  being  subject  to  any  specific 
limitations  of  this  Act; 

(3)  include  in  any  contract  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  such  covenants,  conditions, 
or  provisions  as  it  deems  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  purposes  of  this  Act  will  be  achieved; 
and 

(4)  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
Federal  agency,  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, and  any  other  public  or  nonprofit 
agency  or  institution,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  or  otherwise.  In  accordance  with  agree- 
ments between  the  Commission  and  the  head 
thereof. 

(d)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  It  by  this  Act.  the  Commission — 

(1)  may  collect  Information  from  time  to 
time  with  respect  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment training  programs  and  personnel  ad- 
ministration Improvement  programs  and 
projects  under  this  Act,  and  make  such  in- 
formation available  to  Interested  groups,  or- 
ganizations, or  agencies,   public  or  F»-lvate; 

(2)  may  conduct  such  research  and  make 
such  evaluation  as  needed  for  the  efficient 
administration  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  shall  Include  In  Its  annual  report  a 
report  of  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  are  not  a 
limitation  on  existing  authorities,  unless 
other  statutes  but  are  In  addition  to  any 
such  authorities,  unless  otherwise  specifically 
provided  In  this  Act. 
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RKPORTINO    REQtriREMENTS 

Sec.  504.  (a)  A  State  or  local  government 
office  designated  to  administer  a  program 
or  project  under  this  Act  shall  make  reports 
and  evaluations  In  such  form,  at  such  times, 
and  containing  such  Information  concern- 
ing the  status  and  application  of  Federal 
lunds  and  the  operation  of  the  approved 
program  or  project  as  the  Commission  may 
require,  and  shall  keep  and  make  available 
.-.uch  records  as  may  be  required  by  the  Com- 
mission for  the  verification  of  such  reports 
;ind  evaluations. 

(b)  An  organization  which  receives  a 
training  grant  under  section  305  of  this  Act 
shall  make  reports  and  evaluations  in  such 
form,  at  such  times,  and  containing  such 
information  concerning  the  status  and  appli- 
cation of  Federal  grant  funds  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  training  program  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  require,  and  shall  keep  and  make 
available  such  records  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Commission  for  the  verification  of  such 
reports  and  evaluations. 

REVIEW   AND  AX'On 

Sec.  505.  Tlie  Commission,  tlie  liead  of  the 
Federal  agency  concerned,  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination,  to  any  books,  documents,  pa- 
pers, and  records  of  a  grant  recipient  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  grant  received. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    GRANTS 

Sec.  506.  (a)  The  Commission  .shall  allo- 
cate 20  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  avail- 
able for  grants  under  this  Act  in  such  manner 
■AS  win  most  nearly  provide  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  grants  among  States  and  be- 
tween State  and  local  governments,  taking 
into  consideration  such  factors  as  the  .size 
of  the  population,  number  of  employees 
affected,  the  urgency  of  the  programs  or 
projects,  the  need  for  funds  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  the  potential  of 
the  governmental  Jurisdictions  concerned  to 
use  the  funds  most  effectively. 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  allocate  80 
per  centtim  of  the  total  amount  available 
for  grants  under  this  Act  among  the  States 
on  a  weighted  formula  taking  Into  considera- 
tion such  factors  as  the  size  of  population 
and  the  number  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees  affected. 

(2)  The  amount  allocated  for  each  State 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  further  allocated  by  the  Commission  to 
meet  the  needs  of  both  the  State  govern- 
ment and  the  local  governments  within  the 
State  on  a  weighted  formula  taking  Into  con- 
^iideratlon  such  factors  as  the  number  of 
State  and  local  government  employees  and 
the  amount  of  State  and  local  government 
expenditures.  The  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine the  categories  of  employees  and  expend- 
itures to  be  Included  or  excluded,  as  the 
case  may  be,  In  the  number  of  employees  and 
amount  of  expenditures.  The  minimum  allo- 
cation for  meeting  needs  of  local  govern- 
ments In  each  State  (other  than  the  District 
of  Coliunbla)  shall  be  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  allocated  for  the  State  under  para- 
t;raph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  The  amount  of  any  allocation  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  which  the 
Commission  determines,  on  the  basis  of  In- 
formation available  to  It,  will  not  be  used  to 
meet  needs  for  which  allocated  shall  be  avail- 
able for  use  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  State 
government  or  local  governments  in  that 
State,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  such  date  as 
the  Commission  may  fix. 

(4)  The  amount  allocated  for  any  State 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  which 
the  Commission  determines,  on  the  basis  of 
information  available  to  it,  will  not  be  used 
shall  be  available  for  reallocation  by  the 
Commission  from  time  to  time,  on  such  date 
or  dates  as  It  may  fix,  among  other  States 


with  resject  to  which  such  a  determination 
has  not  been  made,  in  accordance  with  the 
formula  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  but  with  such  amount  for  any 
of  such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  the  Commission 
estimates  said  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall 
be  similarly  reallocated  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so 
reduced. 

(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
"State"  means  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

( c)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  total  of  the  payments  from 
the  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
this  Act  made  with  respect  to  programs  or 
projects  in  any  one  State  may  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  12 '1,  per  centum  of  .such 
appropriation. 

TERMINATION    OF    Ob' ANTS 

Sec.  507.  Whenever  the  Gommlsbion.  after 
giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  or  general  local  govern- 
ment concerned,  finds — 

( 1 )  that  a  program  or  project  has  been 
so  changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with 
the  provisions  ol  this  Act;  or 

(2)  that  In  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  project  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stRiillally  with  any  such  provision; 

the  Commission  shall  notify  the  State  or 
general  local  government  of  its  findings  and 
no  further  payments  may  be  made  to  such 
government  by  the  Commission  until  it  is 
satisfied  that  such  noncompliance  nas  been, 
or  will  promptly  be.  corrected  However,  the 
Commission  may  authorize  the  continuance 
of  payments  to  those  projects  approved  un- 
der this  Act  which  are  not  involved  in  the 
noncompliance. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEES 

Sec.  508.  (a)  The  Commission  may  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  such  advisory 
committee  or  committees  .is  It  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  to  facilitate  tiie  admin- 
istration of  this  Act. 

(b)  Members  ol  advisory  committees  who 
are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States,  while  senlng  on  the  business 
of  the  committees  including  traveltlme  may 
receive  compensation  at  rates  not  exceeding 
the  dally  rate  for  GS-18;  and  while  so  serv- 
ing away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence, 
as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  individuals  In  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently. 

APPROPRIATION  AtTTHORIZATION 

Sec.  509.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  programs  authorized  by  this  Act. 

REVOLVING   FUND 

Sec  510.  (a)  Section  1304(e)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(e)(1)  A  revolving  fund  is  available  to  the 
Commission  without  fiscal  yesir  limitation  for 
financing — 

"(A)  investigations,  training,  and  such 
other  functions  and  services  as  the  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  or  required  to  perform 
on  a  reimbursable  basis;  and 

■■(B)  such  other  functions  and  services  as 
the  Commission,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  determines  may  be 
financed  more  advantageously  through  the 
fund,  and  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
each  Individual  activity  shall  be  conducted 
generally  on  an  actual  cost  basis  over  a 
restsonable  period  of  time. 

"(2)  The  capital  of  the  fund  consists  of 
the  aggregate  of — 


"(A)  appropriations  made  to  provide  capi- 
tal for  the  fund,  which  appropriations  are 
hereby  authorized;   and 

"(B)  the  sum  of  the  fair  and  reasonable 
value  of  such  supplies,  equipment,  and  other 
assets  as  the  Commission  from  time  to  time 
transfers  to  the  fund  (Including  the  amount 
of  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  or 
funds  relating  to  activities  the  financing  of 
which  Is  transferred  to  the  fund)  less  the 
amount  of  related  liabilities,  the  amount  of 
unpaid  obligations,  and  the  value  of  accrued 
annual  leave  of  employees,  which  are  attrib- 
utable to  the  activities  the  financing  of 
which  Is  transferred  to  the  fund 

■■(3)  The  fund  shall  be  credited  with — 
'■(A)  reimbursements  and  advance  pay- 
ments from  available  fvinds  of  the  Commis- 
sion, other  agencies,  or  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments, or  from  other  sources,  for  those 
services  and  svipplles  provided  at  rates  esti- 
mated by  the  Commission  as  adequate  to 
recover  expenses  of  operation.  Including  pro- 
vision for  accrued  unntial  leave  of  employees, 
the  depreciation  of  equipment,  and  the  net 
losses  on  property  Transferred  or  donated  to 
the  fund;  and 

"(B)  receipts  Irom  s.ile.s  or  exchanges  of 
j)roperty.  and  payments  for  loss  or  damage  to 
property,  accounted  for  under  the  fund. 

■■(4)  Any  unobligated  and  unexpended 
balances  in  the  fund  that  the  Commission 
determines  to  be  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
needed  for  activities  financed  by  the  fund 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United   States  as  miscellaneous  receipts." 

(b)  Section  1304(f)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "in- 
vestigations made'^  and  inserting  ■■investiga- 
tions, training,  and  functions  performed"  in 
place  thereof. 

(3)  The  fund  referred  to  in  the  amend- 
mer;t  m.ide  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
same  fund  as  that  referred  to  in  section 
1304(e)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  as  in 
existence  Immediately  prior  to  such  amend- 
ment, and  the  capital  thereof  immediately 
following  such  amendment  shall  be  the  same 
as  that  immediately  prior  to  such  amend- 
ment. 


LIMITATIONS      ON      AVAILABII.ITV     Of     fUNOS    FOR 
COST     SHARING 

Sec.  511.  Federal  funds  made  available  to 
State  or  local  governments  under  other  pro- 
grams may  not  be  used  by  the  State  or  local 
government  for  cost-sharing  purposes  under 
grant  provisions  of  this  Act.  except  that  Fed- 
eral funds  of  a  program  financed  wholly  by 
Federal  funds  may  be  used  to  pay  a  pro  rata 
share  of  such  cost  sharing.  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment funds  used  for  cost  sharing  on  other 
federally  assisted  programs  may  not  t>e  used 
for  cost  sharing  under  grant  provisions  ol 
this  Act. 

METHOD    or    PAYMENT 

Sec.  512.  Payments  under  this  Act  may  l>e 
made  in  Installments,  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  as  the  Commission 
may  determine,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE    OF    GRANT    PROVISIONS 

Sec  513.  Grant  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

CONFLICT     OF     INTEREST — EXEMPTION 

Sec  514.  Section  207(b).  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof: 
•':  And  provided  further.  That  nothing  In 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  prevent  a  former 
officer  or  employee,  including  a  special  Gov- 
ernment employee,  from  acting  or  appearing 
personally  as  agent  or  attorney  for  a  unit  of 
State  or  local  government,  or  two  or  more 
such  units,  if  (I)  the  former  officer  or  em- 
ployee is  a  full-time  officer  or  employee  of 
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unlta:  and  (11)  the  head  of  the 
or  agency  concerned  with  the 
certify  that  In  his  opinion  the 

Government  will  not  be  preju- 
actlon  or  appearance  by  the 

or  employee". 

Mr.  MUiSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous!  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  question  is  on   agreeing   to  the 
committee  jamendments. 

The  co^imittee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  ^  bloc. 

Mr.  MUaKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
tergovemmjental  Personnel  Act  of  1969 
is  a  measure  designed  to  help  strengthen 
State  and  local  governments  through  im- 
proved personnel  administration  and 
more  efSciefcit  recruitment  and  training 
of  personnel,  particularly  in  the  admin- 
istrative, te(  hnical  and  professional  cate- 
gories of  need.  S.  11  came  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  with  the  sponsorship  of  29 
Senators,  tl:  e  endorsement  of  many  Gov- 
ernors, may  ors,  and  other  public  ofiBcials 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  strong 
support  of  (itizen  groups  devoted  to  the 
public  inter  ;st. 

This  is  proposed  legislation  equal  in 
its  potentia  effect  upon  the  quality  of 
American  pjblic  administration  to  that 
initiated  through  the  Pendleton  Civil 
Service  Act  of  1883.  It  is  crucial  to  the 
successful  e:tecution  of  programs  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  i  State  and  local  governments 
w^hich  Cong -ess  has  authorized.  It  is  ur- 
gently neceisary  in  order  that  govern- 
ment below  the  Federal  level  be  able  to 
assume  its  f  ill  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  public  services  demanded  in  this  pe- 
riod of  rapiil  growth  and  social  change. 
Specifically,  the  bill  seeks  to  achieve 
the  followin;  purposes: 

First,  to  p  -ovide  for  intergovernmental 
cooperation,  through  an  advisory  council 
appointed  b|  the  President,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  policies  and  standards  for  the 
administratipn  of  programs  for  the  im- 
provement c^f  State  and  local  personnel 
administration  and  training. 

Second,  tc  authorize  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  make  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  order  to  plan  and 
make  impro  rements  in  their  systems  of 
personnel  administration. 

Third,  to  ;ransfer  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tration of  ex  sting  Federal  statutory  pro- 
visions reqiiring  merit  personnel  ad- 
ministration for  State  and  local  em- 
ployees engaged  in  certain  federally  as- 
sisted prog  r  a  ms. 

Fourth,  to  authorize  Federal  agencies 
to  admit  State  and  local  government  of- 
ficials and  eifiployees,  particularly  in  ad- 
ministrative, professional,  and  technical 
occupations,  to  Federal  training  pro- 
grams. 

Fifth,  to  luthorize  Federal  agencies 
administerin ;  programs  of  grants-in- 
aid  to  State  c  r  local  governments,  to  pro- 
vide special  .raining  for  State  and  local 
government  officials  or  employees  who 
have  responsibilities  related  to  those 
programs. 

Sixth,  to  I  luthorize  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  make  grants  to  State  and 
local  govemqients  and  other  appropriate 
organlzatlon4  for  carrying  out  plans  for 


training  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees, as  well  as  for  the  development 
of  such  plans,  and  for  Government  serv- 
ice fellowships  for  employees  selected  for 
special  graduate-level  university  train- 
ing. 

Seventh,  to  authorize  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  join  with  State  and  local 
governments  in  cooperative  recruitment 
and  examining  activities. 

Eighth,  to  give  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  interstate  compacts  designed  to 
improve  personnel  administration  as  well 
as  the  training  of  State  and  local  em- 
ployees. 

Ninth,  to  authorize  the  temporary  ex- 
change of  personnel  between  and  among 
the  levels  of  government. 

Tenth,  to  direct  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  coordinate  these  activities,  in 
order  to  avoid  overlap  and  duplication 
of  effort  and  thus  insure  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness of  administration. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  appropriate  to  re- 
count the  conditions  that  have  brought 
about  the  need  for  the  enactment  of  this 
measure. 

A  burgeoning  population  and  increas- 
ing urbanization  In  America  poses 
tremendous  problems  for  government  at 
all  levels.  The  areas  of  need  are  well 
known — slums  and  commercial  blight, 
substandard  housing,  environmental  pol- 
lution, crime,  delinquency,  unemploy- 
ment, traffic  congestion,  to  mention  only 
some  of  the  major  problem  areas.  Our 
citizens  demand  more  effective  govern- 
ment. They  require  better  education  for 
their  chiildren.  They  demand  more  and 
better  roads,  recreation  facilities,  hospi- 
tals and  programs  for  safeguarding  the 
economic  and  social  security  of  their  be- 
ing. 

The  major  burden  for  providing  these 
public  services  rests  with  our  States  and 
local  governments.  But,  as  these  demands 
have  mushroomed,  their  capacity  to  meet 
them  has  not.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  terms  of  the  numbers  of  qualified  ad- 
ministrative, professional  and  technical 
persormel  needed  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  plan,  organize  and  admin- 
ister the  wide  variety  of  programs  au- 
thorized by  past  Congresses. 

Between  1955  and  1965,  State  and  local 
government  employment  increased  from 
4.7  million  to  7.7  million  persons.  It  Is 
estimated  that  this  total  will  increase  to 
11.4  million  by  1975.  Total  recruiting 
needs  for  these  employees,  other  than  for 
teachers,  are  estimated  at  2.5  million 
over  the  10 -year  period,  or  an  average  of 
250,000  per  year.  This,  just  to  stay 
abreast  of  replacement  and  growth  needs. 
Nothing  similar  to  this  critical  man- 
power situation  has  ever  been  faced  by 
State  and  local  governments  before. 
There  can  be  little  question,  that  now 
and  in  the  future.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments face  a  serious  problem  of  ob- 
taining and  retaining  large  numbers  of 
high  quality  personnel.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  general  shortage  of 
such  trained  and  talented  people 
throughout  the  country  will  compound 
this  problem. 

S.  11  is  intended  to  help  strengthen 
State  and  local  governments  in  their  ef- 
forts to  recruit  and  train  personnel  to 
meet  these  needs.  It  is  almost  identical 
with  the  bill  (S.699)  which  passed  the 


Senate  In  the  90th  Congress  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority.  House  action  did  not 
take  place  and  the  measure  died  with 
adjournment. 

Hearings  were  held  on  March  24,  25 
and  26,  and  the  bill  was  approved  by  the 
subcommittee  on  May  6,  1969.  Favorable 
action  was  subsequently  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  now  been 
considered  In  three  Congresses.  We  have 
delayed  much  too  long  in  dealing  with 
the  critical  shortage  of  properly  qualified 
personnel  for  the  public  service.  Since 
the  great  expansion  of  public  program.s 
that  occurred  during  the  depression 
thirties,  government  has  been  chroni- 
cally deficient  in  manpower.  I  quote 
from  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  In- 
quiry on  Public  Service  Personnel  issued 
in  1933: 

In  spite  of  the  vital  Importance  of  govern- 
ment and  governmental  serWces,  American 
national.  State,  and  local  governments  do 
not  at  the  present  time  attract  to  their  serv- 
ice their  full  share  of  men  and  women  of 
capacity  and  character.  This  Is  due  primarily 
to  our  delay  In  adjusting  our  attitudes,  in- 
stitutions and  public  personnel  policies  to 
fit  social  and  economic  changes  of  the  past 
seventy  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  should  be  revised 
to  read  "the  past  100  yeai-s,"  for  three 
and  a  half  decades  have  passed  and  \vc 
have  still  not  taken  the  obviously  needed 
steps. 

Such  conditions  are  deplorable  from 
any  point  of  view,  but  they  are  intoler- 
able when  we  consider  that  the  vast  pro- 
grams of  Federal  aid,  costing  in  excess 
of  $20  billion  annually,  are  largely  de- 
pendent upon  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  their  execution.  The  burden 
grows  constantly.  S.  11  is  intended  to 
help  strengthen  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  their  quest  for  improved  ad- 
ministration of  these  many  programs 
and  providing  for  meeting  their  respon- 
sibilities within  the  federal  system. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  S.  11  re- 
ported by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  was  considered  by  the  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Subcommittee  in 
this  Congress  and  in  the  90th  Congress, 

There  has  never  been  any  divergence 
of  view  that  the  purposes  of  this  bill  for 
improving  persormel  administration  in 
State  and  local  governments  were  needed 
to  meet  the  growing  demands  placed  on 
State  and  local  governments  for  govern- 
mental services.  This  bill  authorizes  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  make  grants 
to  these  governments  for  carrying  out 
training  programs  of  its  employees,  for 
inclusion  of  State  and  local  employees 
in  existing  Federal  training  programs, 
and  to  provide  fellowships  for  university 
and  college  graduate  training. 

In  the  last  Congress  when  this  legis- 
lation came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a.i 
S.  699.  I  led  opposition  on  the  floor  to 
the  manner  In  which  funds  authorized 
for  a  grant  program  for  up  to  75  percent 
of  the  cost  of  developing  and  carrying 
out  programs  and  projects  which  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  found  were 
consistent  with  merit  principles  outlined 
in  the  bill. 

In  our  hearings  this  year,  Robert 
Hampton,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,      made     suggestions     for 


amending  the  bill  to  Insure  an  Important 
State  voice  in  the  developing  and  ap- 
proval process  by  including  a  certifica- 
tion by  the  Governor  that  the  State  or 
local  government's  plan  meets  the  merit 
principles  of  the  bUl.  Chairman  Hamp- 
ton's proposals  were  agreed  to  by  both 
the  chairman  and  me  and  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate win  approve  passage  of  S.  11  as  an 
important  step  toward  improvement  of 
intergovernmental  relations  between  the 
National.  State,  and  local  governments 
In  providing  services  demanded  by  our 
citizens.  .^     ^     , 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  In- 
creasing demands  for  effective  services 
are  being  made  upon  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments across  the  country.  The  In- 
ability of  local  government  to  respond 
to  these  demands  is  becoming  critical 
and  should  be  of  great  concern  to  the 
Congress. 

The  Federal  Government  has  helped 
expand  State  and  local  government  pro- 
grams without  doing  anything  compa- 
rable to  develop  their  professional,  ad- 
ministrative, and  technical  capabilities. 
If  we  are  to  appropriate  billions  of 
dollars  each  year  to  solve  the  problems 
confronting  the  Nation,  it  is  surely  sensi- 
ble to  spend  a  relatively  small  sum  to 
insure  that  these  programs  will  be  prop- 
erly administered. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee has  now  reported  out  S.  11,  the  Inter- 
governmental Personnel  Act  of  1969.  This 
act  is  a  meaningful  first  step  toward  de- 
veloping effective  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  legislation. 

When  enacted,  this  bill  will  provide 
Federal  grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  improve  personnel  admin- 
istration and  employee  training.  In  ad- 
dition. Federal  assistance  in  training 
State  and  local  employees  will  be  avail- 
able and  the  exchange  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  personnel  will  be  encouraged 
and  facilitated. 

S.  11  is  a  comprehensive,  carefully 
constructed  approach  to  the  problems  of 
governmental  efficiency.  The  bill  has 
Deen  reviewed  and  discussed  extensively 
In  the  past  by  committees  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  and  the  Senate  last 
year  passed,  by  a  substantial  margin,  a 
basically  similar  measure.  The  House, 
however,  did  not  act  upon  the  bill. 

S.  11  as  now  reported  incorporates 
several  changes  made  following  testi- 
mony on  earlier  bills  considered  by  the 
Congress.  Several  problems  disclosed 
earlier  have  been  remedied  by  the  bill 
which  has  been  called  the  first  compre- 
hensive plan  for  intergovernmental  co- 
operation since  the  Pendleton  Civil 
Service  Act  of  1887. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  before  the  end  of 
this  session,  S.  11  will  pwiss  the  Senate 
and  the  House  and  be  enacted  Into  law. 
We  have  had  enough  delay  In  this  im- 
portant area. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  need 
for  passage  of  S.  11. 

Citizens  are  demanding  action  from 
their  local  governments.  They  seek  bet- 
ter education,  better  police  and  fire  pro- 


tection, better  roads  and  public  trans- 
portation, clean  and  abundant  water, 
unpolluted  air,  more  and  better  recrea- 
tion facilities,  and  more  and  better 
health  services  and  hospitals. 

The  major  burden  of  providing  these 
and  other  such  services  rests  on  State 
and  local  governments.  The  demands 
made  have  far  outrun  the  fiscal,  admin- 
istrative, and  personnel  capabilities  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

The  growth  rates  of  State  and  local 
governments  have  been  phenomenal.  The 
number  of  Federal  civilian  employees 
rose  from  2.4  million  in  1946  to  3  million 
in  October  1967— a  25-percent  hike.  On 
the  other  hand.  State  and  local  employee 
figures  jumped  in  number  from  3.6  mil- 
Uon  In  1946  to  9  million  in  1967— an  in- 
credible 150  percent  leap.  Total  recruit- 
ing needs  for  administrative,  profes- 
sional, and  technical  personnel  at  the 
local  level  are  now  estimated  at  250,000 
a  year,  and  rapidly  growing. 

Linked  with  these  developments  has 
been  an  increase  In  intergovernmental 
assistance  programs.  Federal  aid  to 
States  and  localities  amounted  to  $1.8 
billion  in  1948,  and  is  expected  to  reach 
$25  billion  for  fiscal  year  1970.  a  1.290- 
percent  increase. 

Expanded  Federal  assistance  has  ag- 
gravated personnel  problems  at  the  local 
government  level.  Federal  programs  have 
moved  local  government  into  new  and 
complex  areas  and  programs  which  have 
seriously  challenged  the  knowledge  and 
competence  of  present  employees. 

James  Sundquist  and  David  Davis  of 
the  Brookings  Institution  have  described 
the  situation  weU  in  "Making  Federalism 
Work": 

The  Irreversible  nature  of  the  changes 
vn-ought  m  the  Federal  system  In  the  past 
decade  gives  special  urgency  to  the  adminis- 
trative problems  of  federaUsm.  While  the 
Federal  government  will  set  objectives  and 
allocate  marginal  resources  available  for  new 
government  programs  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tive It  cannot  administer  the  programs  di- 
rectly in  most  cases— and  should  not,  even  If 
It  could.  .  .  .  Administration,  perforce,  Is 
thrust  upon  the  state  and  local  governments 
through  grant-in-aid  programs  of  various 
types. 

Existing  local  resources  simply  do  not 
permit  long-range  plans  for  training  pro- 
grams and  other  personnel  services.  Re- 
cruiting programs  are  generally  feeble, 
imderflnanced,  and  imsuccessful.  Per- 
haps  no  greater  problem  faces  local  gov- 
ernment today  than  that  of  attracting 
and  retaining  an  adequate  number  of 
competent  employees. 

According  to  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  Public  Personnel  Association,  little 
more  than  half  of  the  346  local  govern- 
ment personnel  agencies  covered  gave 
any  attenUon  at  all  to  employee  train- 
ing. The  amounts  budgeted  for  this  ac- 
tivity were  small,  commonly  ranging  from 
2  to  10  percent  of  the  total  personnel 
agency  budget. 

A  survey  of  the  International  City 
Managers  Association  revealed  that  only 
30  percent  of  the  local  governments  and 
40  percent  of  the  States  responding  con- 
ducted regular  training  programs  for 
their  key  staff,  and  many  of  the  pro- 
grams that  were  conducted  proved 
inadequate. 


What  we  now  have  Is  an  Ineffective  and 
piecemeal  approach  for  Federal  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance  efforts.  Most 
programs  now  relate  to  the  needs  of 
specific  grants  and  to  the  specific  State 
and  local  personnel  administering  them. 
Neglected  has  been  the  overall  workings 
of  central  personnel  management  and 
training,  which  give  local  government  its 
day-to-day  thrust  and  capacity. 

There  is  now  talk  of  even  greater  de- 
centralization of  Federal  programs.  State 
and  local  governments  should  have  more 
responsibility  for  making  their  own  deci- 
sions about  program  priorities  and  then 
administering  these  same  programs.  Im- 
plementing such  proposals  will  be  disas- 
trous, however,  if  we  are  not  concerned  at 
the  same  time  with  the  qualifications, 
abilities,  and  training  of  the  local  govern- 
ment employees  who  are  to  run  these  new 
programs. 

S.  11  provides  the  mechanism  to  solve 
these  problems. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  op>en  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RETIREMENT     OF     JUSTICES     AND 
JUDGES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  445,  S.  1508. 1  do  this  so  that 
the  bill  will  become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  1508)  to  improve  judicial  machin- 
ery by  amending  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  retirement  of  justices  and 
judges  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bUl,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  after 
line  6.  to  insert: 
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(b)   The  flrak 
title  28,  Unlte^l 
Inserting  Immediately 
therein  the  following 
Bervlng  at  leaft 
or  otherwise 


So  as  to  m^ke  the  bill  read : 

S.   1508 
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paragraph  ot  section  373  of 

States  Code,  is  amended  by 

after  the  last  comma 

"or  at  any  age  after 

twenty  years  continuously 


Be  it  enacttd 
of  Representati 
America   in 
tlon  371(b)  of 
amended  by 
period  at  the 
following:    ", 
least    twenty 
wise." 

(b)    The  firs 
title  28.  Unlte< 
Inserting  lnim<  dlately 
therein  the  foil 
serving  at   lea^ 
or  otherwise 

Mr.  BYRD  ^i  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIpING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rdll. 

The    assistant    legislative    clerk    pro- 
the  roll. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous-consent that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ceeded  to  call 
Mr.JXJLE. 


PURPLE   PF  IDE— PURPLE  POWER 


til 


tl:en 


Oklaioma 


adequt  te 


Mr.  DOLE. 
Members  of 
nouncements 
try.  For  the 
In  serious 
directly  affectjs 
as  well  as 
the  world. 

Now  and 
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Members  of 
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State  Universl(ty 
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worst  loss  ever 
University  teapi 
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defies 

Kansas  State 
Oklahoma  in 

For  years 
team   was   th( 
Eight  Conference 
years  thousanc  s 
took  defeat  in 
themselves, 

This  year,  uiider 
Vince  Gibson, 
and  even  the 
singing  their 

■'Purple 
Coach   Gibson 
"Purple   Powei' 
Kansans,  and 
take  great  pridt 
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memory  is  the 
Eight  Conference 
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Mr.  President,  every  day 

is  body  rise  to  make  pro- 

ionceming  our  great  coun- 

niost  part,  we  are  engaged 

detjate  which  directly  or  in- 

nearly  every  American, 

millions  of  people  throughout 


Pride 


something  out  of  the 

ns  which  may  not  have  a 

world  affairs,  but  which 

to  the  attention  of  the 

body. 

such    an    extraordinary 

1  Saturday  when  the  Kansas 

Wildcats  overwhelmed 

Sooners  in  Manhat- 

a  score  of  59  to  21,  the 

inflicted  on  an  Oklahoma 

This  was  a  highly  sig- 

and,  frankly,  one  which 

description     because 

not  tasted  victory  over 

years. 

Kansas  State  football 

"doormat"    of    the   Big 

but  during  all  those 

of  faithful  Wilcat  fans 

stride  and  muttered  to 

until  next  year." 

the  tutelage  of  Coach 

I  he  Wildcats  have  arrived, 

most  casual  observers  are 

p  'aises. 


lad 

the 


V'ait 


at  that — the  enthusiastic  Wildcat  fans 
are  certain  the  Wildcats  will  be  playing 
in  one  of  the  major  bowl  games  on  New 
Year's  Day.  Certainly  the  Wildcats  de- 
serve a  successful  season,  and  I  join  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  Kansans  and 
sports  fans  all  across  America  In  wishing 
them  every  success  in  the  weeks  ahead. 


by   the   Senate   and   House 
ves  of  the   United  States  of 
Cingress   assembled.   That   sec- 
lltle  28.  United  States  Code,  Is 
ini  ertlng  Immediately  before  the 
^nd  of  the  first  sentence  the 
at  any  age  after  serving  at 
^ears   continuously   or   other- 
paragraph  of  section  373  of 
States  Code,  is  amended  by 
after  the  last  comma 
owing:   "or  at  any  age  after 
twenty  years  continuously 


,"  a  slogan  initiated  by 

has   been  converted   to 

in   3   short  years.   All 

l^articularly  K-State  fans, 

in  this  year's  great  foot- 

for  the  first  time  in  my 

No.   1  team  in  the  Big 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  9sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  THE 
MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  welcome  President  Nixon's  message  to 
Congress  on  the  merchant  marine. 

This  represents  the  first  national  com- 
mitment to  a  strong  merchant  fleet  since 
the  Second  World  War. 

Just  after  that  war,  the  United  States 
was  carrying  more  than  57  percent  of 
its  foreign  trade  in  its  own  ships.  Today, 
that  figure  has  dropped  to  6  percent. 

Nearly  96  percent  of  imported  raw 
materials — materials  upon  which  our 
security  and  well-being  depend — arrive 
in  this  country  aboard  foreign  ships. 

Our  fieet  is  down  to  950  ships.  It 
ranks  behind  the  fleets  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Liberia,  and  Norway. 

The  United  States  is  a  maritime  Nation 
by  necessity.  Unless  we  are  content  to 
become  a  second-rate  nation,  we  must 
export  and  we  must  import. 

We  cannot  afford  to  depend  upon 
foreign  fleets  to  haul  our  commerce. 
Experience  has  shown  that  these  ships 
may  not  be  available  when  they  are  most 
needed. 

Our  maritime  needs  demand  that  we 
weld  together  investments  of  public 
funds  and  private  funds  with  the  invest- 
ment of  the  genius  of  American  research. 
We  need,  too,  an  investment  that  is  less 
tangible,  namely,  one  that  involves  a 
joint  commitment  by  Government  and 
industry  to  the  goal  of  a  strong  merchant 
fleet. 

The  President's  message  will  do  much 
to  stimulate  the  needed  commitment. 


season  record  of  5  vic- 
dtfeat — and  a  narrow  one 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PREVENT  POLITICAL  PAYOFFS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  events  of 
the  past  few  weeks  have  caused  me  con- 
siderable concern  in  regard  to  the  future 
exercise  of  democratic  processes  in  our 
coimtry.  I  am  referring  to  a  press  report 
which  appeared  in  one  of  the  Washington 
papers  to  the  effect  that  special  interest 
groups  are  putting  their  most  highly 
skilled  lobbyists  to  work  on  making  sure 
President  Nixon's  nominee  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  is 
not  conflrmed  by  the  Senate. 

On  the  same  day  this  story  appeared 
in  Washington,  Mr.  President,  the  front 
page  of  the  Toronto  Telegram  in  Canada 
carried  a  banner  story  detailing  some  of 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  in  this  coun- 
try last  year  on  behalf  of  a  convicted 
labor  racketeer,  Harold  Chamberlain 
Banks,  resulting  in  a  so-called  contribu- 
tion of  more  than  $100,000  to  the  cam- 
paign coffers  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  Hal  Banks  story.  He  is 
an  American  citizen,  convicted  of  con- 
spiracy to  commit  assault  in  Canada  in 
a  brutal  waterfront  war  between  rival 
imions.  He  skipped  $25,000  bail  and  fled 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  ar- 
rested aboard  a  yacht  of  the  Seafarers 
International  Union.  Picked  up  by  Amer- 
ican authorities  upon  Canada's  request  to 
have  him  returned  to  face  a  perjury 
charge — the  assault  charge  was  not  cov- 
ered under  our  extradition  treaty  with 
Canada — he  was  bound  over  for  return 
by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  in  Brooklyn. 
This  was  early  in  November  of  1967. 

On  December  26,  1967.  two  highly  sig- 
niflcant  communications  were  directed 
to  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Dean 
Rusk;  one  was  a  memorandum  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Willard  Wirtz. 
the  other  was  a  long  letter  from  the 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  Mr.  George 
Meany. 

These  missives,  Mr.  President,  both 
dated  the  same  day,  December  26,  1967, 
urged  Banks  not  be  returned  to  Canada. 
In  addition.  Abraham  Chayes,  backed  up 
by  the  then  Undersecretary  of  State, 
Nicholas  Katzenbaoh,  urged  Mr.  Rusk 
not  to  send  Banks  back  to  Canada. 
Chayes,  incidentally,  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal legal  advisor  to  Mr.  Rusk  before 
leaving  the  State  Department.  At  the 
time  of  this  meeting  with  Mr.  Rusk, 
Chayes  was  employed  by  Banks,  or  his 
agents,  to  plead  his  case  in  this  highly 
unusual,  secretive  procedure  before  the 
Secretary,  in  the  Secretary's  office. 

Mr.  Rusk  decided  that  Banks  should 
not  go  back  to  Canada,  nor  should  it 
even  be  submitted  to  an  impartial  inter- 
national third  party  for  arbitration. 

Shortly  after  his  decision,  $5,000 
checks  began  pouring  into  various  Dem- 
ocratic presidential  campaign  commit- 
tees around  the  country  until  the  total 
contribution  amounted  to  $100,000 — 
which  was  reached  within  a  few  days. 

Last  year,  as  some  of  you  may  remem- 
ber, I  attempted  to  secure  the  release  of 
the  controversial  memorandum  from 
Secretary  Wirtz.  He  would  not  release 
it.  I  think  we  now  see  the  reasons  why. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  December  26  memoran- 
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dum  from  Mr.  Wirtz  to  Mr.  Rusk  along 
with  the  December  26  letter  from  Mr. 
Meany  to  Mr.  Rusk  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  as  ex- 
hibits 1  and  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  It  iB  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people  to  have  such  a  bald 
exercise  of  the  power  of  union  official- 
dom, when  George  Meany  can,  with  or 
without  checking  with  union  members, 
vow  that  Clement  Haynsworth  will  not 
sit  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  not  right,  Mr.  President,  for  a 
union  goon — who  Mr.  Meany  himself 
states  Is  a  "controversial  flgure" — be  al- 
lowed to  roam  free  in  the  United  States 
as  the  result  of  what  appears  to  be  a 
$100,000  political  payoff. 

Last  April  I  went  to  see  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  State  about  this  "Banks"  mat- 
ter. I  simply  asked  him  to  look  into  it 
again  and  review  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
vious Secretary's  decision,  particularly  in 
the  light  of  events  subsequent  to  that 
decision.  Members  of  the  administration 
in  power  at  that  time  may  well  have  been 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  Seafarers 
International  Union  was  so  willing  to 
unzip  its  members'  purses  in  return  for 
Hal  Banks'  freedom.  Nevertheless,  the 
payments  did  take  place.  No  one  denies 
it — least  of  all  the  vmion  leaders  involved. 
I  just  asked  the  present  Secretary  to  re- 
view the  whole  matter — $100,000  and 
all — and  see  if  the  Canadian  claim  that 
Banks  was  a  labor  goon,  their  Hoffa-ln- 
exile,  and  ought  to  be  returned  to  the 
authorities,  was  valid. 

I  have  not  as  yet  received  a  reply,  but 
I  think  I  know  why.  I  am  afraid  that 
"holdovers,"  some  of  the  people  left  over 
from  the  previous  administration,  are 
anxious  to  keep  their  skirts  clean  on  this 
issue.  I  am  afraid  that  the  Secretary  is  a 
victim  of  some  leftovers  who  are  giving 
him  poor  advice.  Naturally,  a  Cabinet 
officer  cannot  attend  to  every  detail  of 
his  department.  That  is  what  a  staff  is 
for.  I  feel  sure  the  Banks  matter  has 
come  to  his  attention.  Mr.  President.  I 
feel  equally  sure  that  he  must  question 
the  complete  objectivity  of  the  advice 
given  by  some  who  were  involved  in  the 
first  decision.  I  am  still  hopeful  that  the 
whole  matter  can  be  solved  in  a  way  that 
Is  satisfactory  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  who  should  be  good  friends. 

Any  citizen.  Mr.  President,  has  a  right 
to  be  heard.  But  imion  officials,  through 
the  exercise  of  the  tremendous  sums  of 
money  at  their  disposal,  are  apparently 
able  to  exercise  power  that  borders  on  the 
dictatorial. 

The  opponents  of  Judge  Haynsworth 
have  manifestly  failed  to  demonstrate 
their  allegation  that  he  Is  antllabor.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  flght 
against  Haynsworth  was  quoted  In  the 
press  last  Wednesday  as  saying  he  felt 
that  labor  had  a  "weak  case"  in  trying 
to  substantiate  such  a  theory.  Even  so, 
Mr.  President,  most  of  the  vocal  oppo- 
nents of  Judge  Haynsworth  here  in  the 
Senate  have  in  this,  as  well  as  previous. 
Senate  confirmation  debates,  said  they 

do  not  feel  a  particular  nominee's  ideo- 


logical bent  is  a  legitimate  cause  for  re- 
fusing him  a  seat 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sympathetic  with 
some  who  have  cringed  before  this  awe- 
some display.  In  my  view.  It  Is  wishful 
thinking  for  Republicans  to  think  they 
can  buy  the  good  will  of  Mr.  Meany  and 
his  minions.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
understood. Mr.  President:  I  consider 
George  Meany  a  worthy  opponent  in  this 
matter.  He  Is  fighting  for  what  he  con- 
siders best,  as  am  I.  but  he  is  holding  a 
club  over  the  heads  of  some  that  Is  an 
intolerable  threat  to  the  exercise  of  dem- 
ocratic processes  and  has  been  brought 
about  In  large  measure  by  the  preferen- 
tial treatment  accorded  unions  imder  our 
internal  revenue  laws. 

He  has  committed  himself  and  the 
APL-CIO  treasury  to  the  destruction  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  just  as  labor  tried  to 
destroy  Judge  John  Parker  40  years  ago. 
If  Mr.  Meany  and  his  millions  can 
destroy  an  honest  man  of  Integrity  on  a 
flimsy  and  irresponsible  record  of  the 
nine-page  bill  of  particulars  presented  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  then  no  man 
In  the  U.S.  Senate,  or  Indeed  in  public 
life.  Is  safe  from  their  vindictive  power. 
In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  wrestling  with  the 
problem  of  a  tax  reform  bill.  One  of  the 
Items  which  most  urgently  needs  reform 
is  the  section  of  the  IRS  code  which  per- 
mits union  leaders  to  exercise  this  kind 
of  political  power  and  still  retain  their 
tax-exempt  status.  Such  preferential 
treatment  is  simply  not  right.  Union 
leaders.  In  the  exercise  of  their  office, 
should  have  to  abide  by  the  same  rule  of 
"no  politics"  as  applies  to  all  other  tax- 
exempt  organizations. 

In  the  case  I  have  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate today,  we  have  one  of  the  most  naked 
examples  of  the  brash  display  of  mone- 
tary power,  exercised  freely  without  any 
form  of  restraint.  And  it  is  made  possible 
by  the  special  status  enjoyed  by  these 
imion  leaders  under  our  tax  laws. 

On  September  4,  I  introduced  an 
amendment  to  HJl.  13270 — amendment 
No.  145— to  the  tax  bill  which  would  cor- 
rect this  intolerable  situation.  I  am  try- 
ing to  see  that  the  amendment  Is  incor- 
porated in  the  tax  bill.  It  should  be  sup- 
ported by  every  fair-minded  American.  I 
am  convinced  by  the  private  talks  I  have 
had  with  some  rank  and  file  union  mem- 
bers, that  they  support  this  bill.  Of 
course,  it  is  opposed  by  union  leaders. 

What  would  my  amendment  do? 
Plainly  and  simply.  It  would  require  that 
unions  abide  by  the  same  statutes  that 
presently  apply  to  other  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations. That  Is  the  extent  of  the 
amendment,  Mr.  President.  It  Is  simple. 
It  Is  straightforward. 

The  events  which  have  transpired  over 
these  past  days  and  weeks  have  con- 
vinced me  more  than  ever  that  the 
amendment  should  be  a  part  of  the  tax 
laws.  I  think  the  majority  of  Americans, 
union  and  nonunion,  agree  on  the  resto- 
ration of  this  democratic  process  and  the 
elimination  of  an  inordinate  amount  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  a  cry  will 
arise  from  the  AFL  headquarters  that 
their  political  contributions  are  volun- 
tary, and  thus  shotild  not  make  them 
subject  to  paying  taxes.  In  anticipation 


of  this  kind  of  argument,  Mr.  President, 
I  refer  to  a  transcript  of  oral  arguments 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  which 
Mr.  Joseph  Rauh,  Jr. — at  that  time  in 
1956,  he  was  general  counsel  for  the 
United  Auto  Workers — said: 

When  he  (a  union  member)  pays  his  dues, 
he  has  paid  for  bis  political  action. 

Lest  some  say  I  am  taking  that  state- 
ment out  of  context,  Mr.  President,  I  isk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  as  exhibit  6  a  summary  of 
that  case  with  appropriate  appendixes. 
The  exchange  to  which  I  refer  will  be 
found  in  appendix  "C." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  6.) 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Sixty-three  years  ago. 
Samuel  Gompers,  founder  of  the  AFL, 
recognized  this  danger  when  he  said: 

It  is  doubtful  to  my  mind  U  the  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  of  vast  sums  of 
money  In  the  nominations  and  elections  for 
our  public  ofBces  can  continue  to  Increase 
without  endangering  the  endurance  of  our 
Republic  in  Its  purity  and  In  its  essence  .  .  . 
the  necessity  for  some  law  upon  the  subject 
Is  patent  to  every  man  who  hopes  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Institutions  under 
which  we  live  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  the  idea  that  a  union 
member  can  successfully  withstand  the 
pressures  if  he  objects  to  the  use  of  his 
dues  for  political  ends  with  which  he 
may  not  agree,  Is  simply  not  in  accord- 
ance with  reality.  It  is  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  rights  of  the  individual 
that  I  am  offering  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uruinimous  con- 
sent that  several  newspaper  articles 
which  bear  on  this  matter  and  to  which 
I  have  referred,  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord as  exhibits  3,  4,  and  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  3,  4,  and  5.) 
Exhibit  1 

VS.  DEPABTMENT  of  LiABOR, 

OmcE  or  THs  Secretakt. 
Washington,  December  26,  1967. 
Memorandum  to:  The  Secretary  of  State. 
Prom:  The  Secretary  of  Labor. 

You  have  before  you  a  request  from  the 
Canadian  Government  for  the  extradition 
of  Hal  Banks,  a  former  Canadian  labor  official 
affiliated  with  the  Seafarers'  International 
Union  of  North  America. 

The  request  for  extradition  Is  based  on  an 
(sic)  Information  alleging  that  Banks  com- 
mitted perjury  4  years  ago  when  he  denied 
before  a  Royal  (Commission  having  partici- 
pated m  Illegal  conduct  six  years  prior 
thereto,  a  matter  for  which  he  was  subse- 
quently tried  and  convicted. 

This  extradition  proceeding  Is  a  small  out- 
cropping of  a  matter  which  has  an  over  10- 
year  history  of  Intermingling  of  government 
(Canadian.  U.S..  and  international),  labor- 
management.  Internal  union,  and  Individual 
affairs.  Some  parts  of  the  record  are  sordid 
and  ugly;  others  are  a  chronicle  of  awkward- 
ness. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  past  four 
years.  Under  Secretary  Reynolds  and  I  have 
been  called  on  to  try  to  straighten  out  one 
aspect  or  another  of  this  situation.  It  was, 
until  this  extradition  request,  In  a  posture 
which  offered  fair  promise  of  continued — and 
generally  satisfactory — quiescence. 

I  am  not  In  a  position  to  express  a  Judg- 
ment on  either  the  technicalities  of  the  ex- 
tradition issue  or  the  political  ImpllcaOon 
of  whatever  action  Is  taken  regarding  It. 
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ever misconduct  may  be  charged  to  blm.  In 
addition  to  the  money  he  forfeited,  he  can- 
not again  hold  a  leadership  poeltlon  in  the 
labor  movement.  He  has  been  held  in  prison 
since  September  of  this  year. 

Conspiracy,  as  you  know.  Is  not  a  crime 
for  which  anyone  can  be  extradited  under 
our  treaty  with  Canada.  The  Province  of  On- 
tario, therefore,  brought  the  perjury  action 
in  order  to  avoid  the  limitations  of  the 
treaty.  The  attempt  to  extradite  him  for 
perjury  is  an  effort  to  do  by  indirection 
what  could  not  be  done  directly. 

I  know  Mr.  Banks  has  been  a  controversial 
figure.  He  has  his  enemies  and  he  has  his 
friends.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  him 
as  a  product  of  the  waterfront  environment, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  has, 
in  his  career,  rendered  substantial  construc- 
tive service  to  the  labor  movement  and  to 
working  seamen. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrest  for  extradition 
proceedings,  he  was  employed  by  the  Henry 
Lundberg  School  i  f  Seamanship,  a  non-gov- 
ernmental, labor-management  supported 
training  school.  This  enterprise  is  engaged 
in  training  young  men  of  all  races,  most 
of  whom  are  drawn  from  underprivileged 
and  deprived  backgrounds,  to  equip  them  as 
seamen  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
in  a  meaningful  and  rewarding  seagoing 
career.  The  function  of  this  undertaking 
In  filling  the  manpower  needs  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  necessitated  by  the  present 
Viet  Nam  conflict  is  also  worthy  of  men- 
lion. 

Banks  has  severed  all  relations  with  the 
Canadian  labor  movement  and  has  no  Im- 
pact on  or  connection,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, with  the  organization  he  formerly  repre- 
sented in  Canada,  its  officials  or  Its  mem- 
bers. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  it  would  serve  the  Interests 
of  neither  the  United  States  nor  Canada,  nor 
of  future  relations  between  them,  to  extra- 
dite Mr.  Banks.  On  the  contrary.  It  would 
be  a  gross  miscarriage  of  Justice  and  a  great 
Inequity  to  grant  the  application. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Georce  Meany, 

President. 

ExHTBrr  3 

I  Prom  the  Telegram,  Oct.  16.  19691 

•Secret"  Notes  Revealed  in  Hal  Banks  Case 

(By  Robert  MacDonald) 

A  renewed  demand  for  the  extradition  to 
Canada  of  former  Seafarers  International 
Union  boss  Hal  Banks  was  made  today  after 
The  Telegram  obtained  copies  of  two  confi- 
dential messages  to  former  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk. 

Both  messages  were  dated  Dec.  26,  1967. 
One  was  a  memorandum  sent  to  Mr.  Rusk  by 
then  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz. 
The  second  is  a  three-page  letter  from  AFL- 
CIO  president  George  Meany. 

Both  urged  Rusk  not  to  sign  an  order  for 
Banks'  extradition  to  Canada  to  face  a  per- 
jury charge — despite  the  fact  a  U.S.  Com- 
missioner had  so  ordered  after  hearing  all 
evidence. 

Meany.  in  his  letter,  claimed  the  perjury 
charge  had  been  trumped  up  to  "get"  Banks 
and  that  the  five-year  Jail  term  handed  out 
to  Banks  for  conspiracy  to  assault  was  "ex- 
traordinarily harsh." 

Wlrtz  wrote  that  the  extradition  proceed- 
ings "were  a  small  outcropping"  from  a  wave 
of  terrorism  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

U.S.  Senator  Paul  Fannin  said  he  would 
make  a  further  request  to  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  Williams  Rogers  for  a  decision  on 
whether  Banks  should  be  extradited. 

And  in  Ottawa.  Conservative  MP  George 
Hees  said  the  messages  "confirm  irrefutably 
the  tremendous  pressure  that  was  brought 
to  bear  to  prevent  Banks'  extradition." 


Mr.  Hees  said  he  will  "have  some  tough 
questions  for  External  Affairs  Minister 
Mitchell  Sharp  and  Justice  Minister  John 
Turner  when  Parliament  re-opena  next 
Wednesday. 

"There  seems  little  doubt  that  Hal  Banks 
has  let  it  be  known  that  he  will  sing  like  a 
nightingale  about  his  work  In  political  cam- 
paigns in  Montreal  if  he  Is  brought  back  to 
Canada."  he  said. 

Fannin  was  reached  in  Washington  for 
comment.  He  had  been  attempting  for  over 
a  year  to  gain  a  copy  of  the  memo,  but  had 
not  known  the  Meany  letter  existed. 

"The  documents  show  that  such  unlon.s 
exert  tremendous  political  power  and  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  it,"  said  the  senator. 

"I  am  aware  of  the  pressure  both  within 
and  without  the  Johnson  administration 
that  was  brought  to  bear  on  behalf  of  Harold 
Banks,"  he  said. 

He  claimed  the  SIU  spent  at  least  $150,000 
last  year  in  contributions  to  the  Democratic 
party's  presidential  campaign  chest.  Of  the 
total,  $100,000  went  to  the  fund  within  lo 
days  after  Rusk  finally  decided  not  to  sign 
the  extradition  order. 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  Is  still  reviewing 
the  decision  of  Mr.  Rusk. 

In  his  memo,  former  labor  secretary  Wlrtz 
warned  that  "there  Is  a  possibility  (which 
I  cannot  assess)  of  Banks'  extradition  re- 
opening what  has  in  the  past  been  a  dis- 
ruptive situation." 

Wlrtz  termed  the  extradition  attempt  "a 
small  outcropping"  of  the  wave  of  terrorism 
in  Great  Lakes  shipping  circles  that  sur- 
rounded the  SIU  tactics. 

He  failed  to  mention  that  Banks  had  been 
convicted  of  conspiring  to  assault  a  ship 
captain  and  had  been  assessed  a  five-year 
Jail  sentence.  He  had  Jumped  $25,000  ball 
and  escaped  to  his  native  U.S. 

However,  the  letter  to  Rusk  from  labor  czar 
Meany  claimed  Banks  had  been  originally 
involved  in  the  Canadian  labor  scene  "in 
response  to  a  request,  by  the  Canadian  and 
American  governments,  for  American  trade 
union  assistance  in  dealing  with  a  serious 
problem  of  Communist  subversion  In  the 
Canadian  maritime  Industry." 

"It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  efforts  to 
pursue  Mr.  Banks  In  the  Canadian  courts 
have  been  politically  motivated."  wrote  Mr. 
Meany. 

He  also  charged  that  the  Norris  Royal 
Commission  that  investigated  the  labor  ter- 
rorism (and  from  which  the  perjury  charge 
came)  "was  itself  a  part  of  an  attack  upon 
the  Seafarers  International  Union  at  a  time 
when  it  was  embroiled  in  a  bitter  dispute 
with  a  major  shipowner." 

He  even  claimed  the  Norris  commission 
•was  no  more  than  an  industrial  investi- 
gating body." 

Mr.  Meany  also  told  Rusk: 

'The  whole  question  of  Banks'  fate — al- 
though he  Is  an  American  citizen — has  been 
debated  incessantly  in  the  Canadian  parties. 
It  seems  to  me  that  their  political  issues 
should  not  be  resolved,  or  accentuated — at 
the  expense  of  real  Justice  to  an  American 
citizen — by  the  United  States." 

The  perjury  charge  was  designed  solely  for 
"getting"  Banks,  said  Meany.  The  five-year 
sentence  for  conspiracy  to  commit  assault 
was  "extraordinarily  harsh,"  he  wrote. 

He  noted  Banks  had  forfeited  his  $25,000 
ball.  "He  has  already  paid  a  very  high  price 
for  whatever  misconduct  may  be  ch..rged  to 
him,"  he  claimed. 

"I  know  Mr.  Banks  has  been  a  controversial 
figure,"  stated  the  letter.  "He  has  his  enemies 
and  he  has  his  friends.  'Whatever  may  be 
said  about  him  as  a  product  of  the  water- 
front environment,  there  Is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  he  has,  in  his  career,  rendered 
substantial  constructive  service  to  the  labor 
movement  and  to  working  seamen." 
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ExHisrr  4 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  16,  1969) 
AFL-CIO  Rates  Haynsworth  for  "Speciai." 
Fight 
(By  Murray  Seeger) 
Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  received  a 
telephone  call  a  few  days  ago  from  an  old 
friend.   Jay   Lovestone.  director  of   Interna- 
tional affairs  for  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  two  men  usually  discuss  their  common 
mterest  In  fighting  communism,  but  this 
recent  conversation  was  different.  Lovestone 
was  trying  to  get  a  commitment  from  Dodd 
that  he  would  vote  against  confirming 
Clement  F.  Haynsworth  Jr.  as  an  associate 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

"We  don't  usually  use  Jay  on  something 
like  this,"  an  AFL-CIO  staff  man  said  this 
week.  "But  the  Haynsworth  case  la  special." 
The  special  nature  of  the  Haynsworth  case 
that  It  represents  the  first  occasion  since 
1930  that  the  labor  federation  has  actively 
opposed  a  Supreme  Court  nomination. 

That  nominee  was  John  J.  Parker  of  North 
Carolina,  the  last  court  appointee  to  lose  a 
Senate  confirmation  vote. 

As  one  of  the  10  Democrats  on  the  majority 
side  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Dodd 
warranted  special  attention  In  the  view  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  He  voted  to  send  the  Hayns- 
worth nomination  to  the  Senate  floor,  but 
may  vote  against  confirmation. 

Another  Democratic  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Sen.  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  of  Maryland, 
bad  an  unusual  visit  from  Al  Barkan.  di- 
rector of  the  AFL-CIO  Committee  on  Politi- 
cal Education  before  voting  "no"  on  the 
nomination. 

Sen.  Hugh  D.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate  who  Is  still 
uncommitted  on  the  nomination,  has  been 
pressured  to  vote  "no"  by  the  only  Republi- 
can In  the  AFL-CIO  helrarchy.  Lee  W.  Mln- 
ton.  of  Philadelphia,  president  of  the  Glass 
Bottle  Blowers'  Association,  and  the  United 
Steelworkers,  biggest  union  in  his  state. 

Haynsworth  has  become  the  biggest  single 
issue  for  the  AFL-CIO  in  this  session  of 
Congress  and  represents  the  first  serious 
break  between  the  federation  and  the  nlne- 
months-old  Nixon  administration. 

The  campaign  against  Haynsworth  has 
also  renewed  the  alliance  between  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  major  civil  rights  organizations  at 
a  time  when  local  unions  and  minority 
groups  are  battling  In  several  cities. 

"This  has  already  become  part  of  the  1970 
congressional  elections,"  one  union  source 
said. 

When  Haynsworth's  name  first  came 
through  the  Washington  rumor  mill,  Tom 
Harris,  the  AFL-CIO  associate  general  coun- 
sel, and  Andrew  J.  Biemiller.  legislative  di- 
rector, met  with  Joseph  L.  Rauh  Jr.,  well- 
known  Washington  lawyer  representing  sev- 
eral civil  rights  groups. 

They  alerted  George  Meany,  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  and  Clarence  Mitchell  of  Bal- 
timore, top  lobbyist  for  the  NAACP  and 
other  civil  rights  organizations. 

The  AFL-CIO  had  a  file  on  Haynsworth  be- 
cause of  his  Involvement  In  the  long,  tangled 
legal  case  involving  the  Darlington  Manufac- 
turing Co.  and  Textile  Workers  Union,  his 
participation  in  Carolina  Vend-a-Matlc  Co.. 
and  his  civil  rights  record  as  a  Judge  on  the 
Federal  Court  of  Appeals. 

Harris  telephoned  Daniel  J.  Moynihan. 
urban  affairs  specialist  on  the  White  House 
staff  who  was  with  the  President  in  Califor- 
nia, and  Jerrls  Leonard,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  on  Aug.  15  and  v/arned  them  of 
what  the  AFL-CIO  considered  Haynsworth's 
anti-labor  and  anti-civil  rights  record  as  well 
as  Issues  involving  his  ethical  conduct  while 
on  the  bench. 

In  addition,  Meany  sent  a  telegram  directly 
CO  the  President  raising  the  same  Issues. 
The  President  didn't  reply,  he  dldnt  re- 


ply at  all."  Meany  said  recently.  "His  reply 
came  a  few  days  later  when  he  announced  the 
appointment  of  Judge  Haynsworth." 

ExHisrr  5 
[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Oct.  22, 

19691 
Bayh  the  Way:  Haynsworth  Attack  Labor 
OF  Love 
(By  Dan  Thomasson) 
Sen.    Birch    Bayh,   D-Ind.,    received    more 
than  $68,000  last  year  from  organized  labor 
which  Is  now  allied  with  him  In  the  fight  to 
prevent    Senate    confirmation    of    Supreme 
Court  nominee  Clement  P.  Haynsworth,  Jr. 
But   Sen.   Bayh   denied   today   that   union 
support  of  his  1968  campaign  for  re-election 
affected  his  decision  to  lead  the  battle  against 
Judge  Haynsworth,  who  is  accused  of  being 
anti-labor. 

And  Sen  Bayh  argued  that  labor's  con- 
tribution to  als  campaign  was  small  in  light 
of  the  nearly  $800,000  he  spent  to  defeat  his 
Republican  opponent,  William  D  Ruckels- 
haus,  now  an  assistant  attorney  general  in 
the  Justice  Department. 

Sen.  Bayh  conceded,  however,  that  AFL- 
CIO  leaders  did  approach  him  shortly  after 
Judge  Haynsworth's  nomination,  but  before 
any  question  of  a  possible  conflict  of  Interest 
was  raised  about  the  Judge,  and  asked  him  to 
look  Into  Judge  Haynsworth's  record. 

The  Hoosler  Senator,  a  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  said  he  told  the  labor 
leaders  he  would  examine  the  record,  but  If 
what  he  found  was  only  a  question  of  philo- 
sophical differences,  the  "benefit  of  a  doubt " 
belonged  to  the  President. 

Sen.  Bayh  said  today  that  he  believes  la- 
bor may  have  a  "weak  case"  in  its  argument 
that  Judge  Haynsworth's  decisions  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fourth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals show  he  generally  opposed  unionism. 

In  fact,  he  said,  there  are  cases  1'-  which 
Judge  Haynsworth  obviously  ruled  for  labor. 
Sen  Bayh  would  not  deny  that  labor  rep- 
resentatives have  been  In  and  out  of  his  of- 
fice all  during  the  Haynsworth  fight 

And  he  acknowledged  that  labor  had 
helped  with  some  research  Into  the  Judge's  fi- 
nancial backgrovmd,  even  helping  Sen.  Bayh 
compile  his  controversial  "bill  of  particulars," 
against  Judge  Haynsworth. 

Pro-Haynsworth  forces  charge  that  the 
"bill  of  particulars"  was  misleading  and  full 
of  factual  error.  Sen.  Bayh  admits  to  one 
error  and  has  apologized  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  it. 

But  Sen.  Bayh  bri.stled  at  further  charges 
by  Judge  Haynsworth's  backers  that  his  ef- 
forts to  sidetrack  the  nomination  on  "ethi- 
cal" grounds  are  merely  a  smokescreen  to 
hide  the  fact  that  as  a  liberal  dependent 
upon  traditional  liberal  money  sources,  he 
really  opposes  appointment  of  any  conserva- 
tive to  the  Supreme  Court 

"I  would  be  asking  the  same  questions 
about  the  propriety  of  his  stock  dealings 
even  if  he  were  pro-labor,"  Sen.  Bayh  said 

Haynsworth  backers,  however,  challenged 
this  today — charging  that  Sen  Bayh  would 
have  no  support  from  labor  for  his  questions 
about  Judge  Haynsworth's  financial  dealings 
if  the  Judge  were  considered  pro-labor. 

Those  pushing  Judge  Haynsworth's  confir- 
mation to  a  showdown  on  the  Senate  fioor 
also  have  been  privately  citing  ■what  they  call 
Sen.  Bayh's  "debt "  to  labor. 

This  includes,  according  to  records  in  the 
House  Clerk's  office,  some  $42,000  given  the 
Senator  last  year  by  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers of  America.  Sen.  Bayh  concedes  this  Is 
the  largest  amount  from  any  single  con- 
tributor. 

Sen.  Bayh  also  received  contributions  from 
the  United  Steelworkers:  Machinists  Non- 
partisan Political  League:  Trainmens  Politi- 
cal Education  League;  Oil  Chemical  and 
Atomic    Workers:     AFL-CIO    Committee    on 


Political  Education  (COPE);  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers;  Interna- 
tional Ladles'  Garment  Workers  Union; 
Teamsters  Union  (Drive);  Brotherhood  of 
Painters,  Firemen  and  Oilers  Political  Fund. 
He  also  was  given  a  $400  contribution  by 
the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America 
(TWU).  The  TWU  first  raised  the  Hayns- 
worth storm  by  charging  the  Judge  shouldn't 
have  sat  on  a  labor  relations  case  involving  a 
textile  firm  because  he  had  a  one-seventh 
Interest  In  a  vending  machine  company 
doing  business  with  the  textile  concern. 

ExHiarr  6 

A  Summary  or-  Unfted  States  v  UAW-CIO. 
352  U.S.  567  (1967) 
This  case  is  noteworthy  for  two  reasons: 
The  decision  itself  holds  that  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  18  USCA  610,  prohibiting  cor- 
porations and  labor  organizations  from 
making  "a  contribution  or  expenditure  in 
connection  with"  any  election  for  Federal 
office,  covers  any  use  of  corporate  or  union 
money  for  political  purposes  within  the  scope 
of  Its  proscription.  More  specifically  It  holds 
that  the  use  of  union  dues  to  sponsor  com- 
mercial television  broadcasts  designed  to 
Infiuence  the  electorate  to  select  candidates 
for  Federal  office  is  within  the  ban  of  the 
statute.  Thus  the  Court  said  on  page  585: 

To  deny  that  such  activity,  either  on  the 
part  of  a  corporation  or  a  labor  organization, 
constituted  an  'expenditure  in  connection 
with  any  (federal]  election'  is  to  deny  the 
long  series  of  congressional  efforts  calculated 
to  avoid  the  deleterious  infiuences  on  federal 
elections  resulting  from  the  use  of  money 
by  those  who  exercise  control  over  large 
aggregations  of  capital.  More  particularly, 
this  Court  would  have  to  ignore  the  history 
of  the  statute  from  the  time  it  was  first 
made  applicable  to  labor  organizations.  As 
indicated  by  the  report-s  of  the  Congressional 
Committees  that  investigated  canipalpn  ex- 
penditures, it  was  to  embrace  precisely  the 
kind  of  Indirect  contribution  alleged  in  the 
indictment  that  Congress  amended  f  313  to 
proscribe  expenditures.'  It  Is  open  to  the 
Government  to  prove  under  this  indictment 
activity  by  appellee  that,  except  for  an  ir- 
relevant difference  In  the  medium  of  com- 
munication employed,  la  virtually  indistin- 
guishable from  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen's  purchase  of  radio  time  to  sponsor 
candidates  or  the  Ohio  C.I.O.'s  general  dis- 
tribution of  pamphlets  to  oppose  Senator 
Taft.  Because  such  conduct  was  claimed  to 
be  merely  'an  expenditure  [by  the  union]  of 
its  own  funds  to  state  its  position  to  the 
world,'  the  Senate  and  House  Committees 
recommended  and  Congress  enacted,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  prohibition  of  'expenditures' 
as  well  as  'contributions'  to  'plug  the  existing 
loophole.'  " 

In  reaching  this  conclusion  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes political  activity  on  the  part  of  a 
union,  the  Court  quoted  the  1945  Report  of 
the  House  Special  Committee  to  Investigate 
Campaign  Expenditures.  In  this  connection 
the  Court  said  at  pages  580-1 : 

"The  1945  Report  of  the  Houte  Special 
Committee  to  Investigate  Campaign  Ex- 
penditures expressed  concern  over  the  \ast 
amounts  that  some  labor  organizations  were 
devoting  to  politics: 

'•  'The  scale  of  operations  of  some  of  these 
organizations  is  impressive.  Without  excep- 
tion, they  operate  on  a  Nation-wide  basis; 
and  many  of  them  have  affiliated  local  orga- 
nizations. One  wa.s  found  to  have  an  annual 
budget  lor  "educational"  work  approximat- 
ing $1,500,000.  and  among  other  things  regu- 
larly supplies  over  500  radio  stations  with 
"briefs  for  broadcasters."  Another,  with  an 
annual  budget  of  over  $300,000  for  political 
"education."  has  distributed  some  80.000.000 
pieces  of  literature,  including  a  quarter  mil- 
lion   cople.s   of   one   article.    Another,    repre- 
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the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  apply  equally  to 
corporations  and  unions.  At  first  he  tried  to 
maintain  that  there  were  distinctions  but 
wound  up  by  conceding  that  they  did  not 
mount  to  much.  He  conceded  the  Illegality  of 
contributions,  but  maintained  that  expendi- 
tures for  the  purpose  of  stating  the  political 
position  of  the  union  are  legal  because  with- 
in the  constitutional  protection  of  free 
speech.  The  most  pertinent  parts  of  the 
colloquy  will  be  found  In  Appendix  A  at- 
tached. 

Second.  Mr.  Rauh  contended  that  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  funds  in  the  union  treasury 
used  for  political  purposes  came  from  dues 
paid  voluntarily  or  dues'  Involuntarily  under 
a  union  shop  contract  Is  Irrelevant  because 
the  statute  attempts  no  distinction  between 
them.  The  colloquy  Is  reproduced  as  Appen- 
dix B. 

Third.  Mr.  Rauh  volunteered  that  the 
union  used  money  from  general  treasury 
funds  derived  from  dues  for  political  pur- 
poses because  It  could  not  raise  sufficient 
funds  by  appealing  to  the  membership  for 
voluntary  contributions  for  political  cam- 
paigns. This  Is  the  most  Important  part  of 
his  concession,  and  It  Is  set  forth  In  Appen- 
dix C. 

Fourth.  Justice  Frankfurter  suggested  from 
the  bench  that  voluntary  contributions  from 
union  members  do  not  fall  within  the  ban 
of  the  statute  because  the  union  is  a  mere 
conduit  In  transmitting  the  individual's  con- 
tribution to  the  political  candidate  or  com- 
mittee. Mr  Rauh  agreed  and  said  that  this 
result  also  follows  from  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  The  perti- 
nent extract  will  be  found  In  Appendix  D. 

APPENDIX    A 

Mr.  Rauh.   •   •    •. 

What  we  are  asking  for  here  Is  simply  to 
have  the  right  to  say  the  same  things  outside 
the  labor  movement  that  we  have  been  given 
the  right  by  the  CIO  case  to  say  inside. 

Justice  PR.^NKFT7RTER.  Mr.  Rauh.  do  you 
make  a  distinction  between  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  limiting  the  conduct  of  a  cor- 
poration and  a  labor  organization? 

Mr.  RAtJH.  We  believe  that  under  many 
circumstances  a  corporation  would  be  the 
same.  There  are  legal  differences. 

Justice  Prankfitrtzb.  How? 

Mr.  Rauh.  There  are  legal  differences,  there 
are  factnal  differences. 

Justice  Prankfurteb.  But  I  mean  for  this 
purpose. 

Mi.  Rauh.  We  see  no  reason  why  a  corpora- 
tion should  not  state  its  views  to  the  public 
on  political  Issues. 

Justice  Frankfurter.  Because  the  question 
of  freedom  of  speech  considerations  are 
equally  applicable? 

Mr.  Rauh.  Yes,  sir.  One  might  draw  a  dis- 
tinction. We  are  not  urging  such  a  distinc- 
tion. 

Justice  Black.  Suppose  a  corporation  Is  to 
buy  all  the  stock  of  a  newspaper,  could  the 
newspapers  get  away  from  this  act? 

Mr.  Rauh.  Under  the  government's  Inter- 
pretation they  could  not.  Under  ours,  our  In- 
terpretation makes  everybody  equal,  the 
newspaper  stating  Its  views  and  the  union 
stating  its  views.  What  does  the  government 
say  about  the  difference  between  this  and 
CIO?  The  government  refers  to  literal  lan- 
guage but  It  Is  the  same.  It  refers  to  legis- 
lative history  but  It  Is  even  clear  they  in- 
tend no  such  extension.  It  says  we  are  emas- 
culating the  statute  but  as  my  answer  to 
Justice  Harlan,  there  Is  plenty  left  and  finally 
this  Is  really  the  crux  of  the  case. 

The  government  says  at  page  17  of  their 
brief  at  the  bottom  of  page  17  that  what  we 
are  doing  differs  but  little  from  a  direct 
contribution,  the  distinction  lies  only  In  the 
fact  that  In  one  Instance  the  candidate  would 
apply  contributed  funds  to  purchase  tele- 
vision time  and  In  the  other  the  union  would 
buy  It  for  him. 
No,  we  are  not  making  a  contribution,  we 


are  stating  our  position.  It  may  or  may 
not  benefit  the  candidate.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  what  he  wants  said. 

It  has  none  of  the  corrupting  Influences  of 
a  contribution  and  flnally  I  would  like  to 
return  to  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter's  question 
of  yesterday.  I  agree  on  reflection  that  there 
are  2  motives  that  we  share  In  stating  our 
position. 

There  Is  the  motive  of  wanting  to  win  the 
election  and  there  Is  the  motive  of  wanting 
to  state  your  position.  But  I  say  It  Is  relevant 
that  there  is  the  motive  of  sating  your  posi- 
tion which  may  be  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion more  likely  than  the  motive  of  handing 
over  money.  Therefore  having  the  two  mo- 
tives Is  not  a  negative  factor  such  as  was 
suggested  yesterday  but  a  positive  factor. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Justice  Harlan.  Do  you  say  that  the  statute 
Is  also  unconstitutional  as  It  applies  to  a 
business  corporation? 

Mr.  Rauh.  There  are  differences,  sir,  be- 
tween the  union  and  a  business  corporation. 
A  union  is  a  group  of  men  with  a  common 
Interest.  A  business  corporation  has  Its  con- 
trol m  the  man  who  owns  the  most  stock.  It 
gets  Its  money  from  a  public  which  Is  com- 
pletely disparate  in  views. 

Therefore,  one  can  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  corporation  and  a  union,  and  the 
decision  of  the  corporation  will  have  to  come 
here  some  day  If  that  case  Is  raised. 

I  personally  raise  none,  and  o»ir  union 
takes  the  position  publicly  that  we  feel  that 
democracy  Is  best  protected  by  corporations 
having  the  same  right  to  state  their  position 
on  candidates  that  we  have. 

I  can  only  say,  sir.  that  there  are  differ- 
ences between  corporations  and  unions 
which  might  at  some  future  time  create  a 
difference  In  results.  I  urge  none. 

Justice  Frankfurter.  As  to  the — I  suppose 
you  don't  because  you  would  have  a  hard 
time  differentiating  between  the  right  of  a 
corporation  to  urge  economic  Interests  which 
bind  those  disparate  members  together. 
Mr.  Rauh.  We  urge  no  differentiation. 
For  a  hundred  years,  if  Your  Honors 
please,  we  have  been  engaged  In  political  ac- 
tivity. Our  own  union  constitution,  from  Its 
first  day.  urges  It.  One  cannot  draw  a  line 
between  bargaining  and  politics.  Bargain- 
ing Is  supplemented  by  legislation,  and  leg- 
islation Is  supplemented  by  bargaining. 

Justice  Frankfurter.  Would  you  put  a 
limit  as  to  the  amount  of  expenditures? 

Mr.  Rauh.  I  would  say  reasonable  limita- 
tions. It  would  depend  on  whether  It  was 
a  reasonable  limitation  on  free  speech.  No 
effort  was  made  to  do  any  of  these  things. 
Justice  Frankfurter.  I  understand  that, 
but  I  am  trying  to  test  this  proposition.  Can 
Congress  say  "You  shan't  spend  more  than 
'X'  thousand  or  'X'  hundred  dollars"? 

Mr.  Rauh.  They  might  try  that  on  Individ- 
uals. 
Justice  Frankfurter.  But  not  on  unions? 
Mr.  Rauh.  I  say  if  you  had  a  general  regu- 
latory  statute   limiting   expenditures,   I   see 
no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  be  part  of  It. 

Justice  Frankfurter.  You  would  have  to 
treat  the  corporation  or  labor  organization 
the  same  way  that  you  treat  an  Individual. 
Is  that  It? 

Mr.  Rauh.  I  would  think  that  If  you  had 
a — yes,  basically  I  would  say  there  are 
rights  to  speak  here  that  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected.  I  hadn't   thought   about  this  sheer 

matter  of  money  limitation,  because 

Jiistlce  Frankfurter.  But  it  Is  verj  rele- 
vant. I  should  think. 

Mr.  Rauh.  But  It  sounds.  I  would  only 
suggest,  sir.  that  is  sounds  rather  artificial. 

Justice  Frankfurter.  Why?  You  say  you 
can't  spend  more  than  a  million,  if  you 
collect  the  fund  for  other  purposes,  and 
then  go  into  politics.  We  have  put  limits 
on  corporations,  haven't  we? 

Mr.  Rauh.  On  expenditures.  Well,  you 
have  now  a  bar.  the  same  bar  we  are  under. 
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but  there  are  no  numerical  limitations,  sir. 
The  limitations  are  on  the  candidates'  ex- 
penditures, and  It  is  absolutely  historically 
n  matter  of  record  that  they  are  not  com- 
piled with.  It  Is  In  the  dally  press  that 
the  expenditures 

Justice  Frankfurter.  That  Is  a  different 
problem. 

Mr.  Rauh.  But  there  are  no  limitations  of 
this  type  other  than  on  candidates  which 
i\ave  been  placed. 

Justice  Reed.  There  Is  a  limitation  on 
personal  contributions. 

Mr.  Rauh.  Yes,  sir,  of  $5,000.  which  Is 
avoided  by  giving  to  each  committee. 

Justice  Reed.  To  each  committee. 

Mr.    Rauh.   To   each    committee,    yes.    sir. 

Now.  you  cannot,  split  legislation  from 
bargaining.  At  the  bargaining  table  we  get 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  and  at  the 
Congress  we  ask  for  national  health  Insur- 
ance to  supplement  It. 

In  Congress  we  get  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  at  the  bargaining  table  we 
supplement  It  with  supplementary  unem- 
ployment payment. 

This  Is  as  one.  what  you  have  there,  the 
bargaining   and   the    legislative    process. 

APPENDIX    B 

The  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  Rauh,  before  you 
get  to  constitutionality,  would  you  mind 
elaborating  Just  a  little  on  what  you  said, 
to  the  effect  that  this  was  not  a  statute  to 
protect  the  minority  in  the  unions? 

Mr.  RAUH.  Sir.  it  is 

The  Chief  Justice.  You  stated  it.  but  you 
didn't  elaborate  on  it.  Would  you  mind  doing 
that? 

Mr.  Rauh.  Sir,  I  will  do  that  right  at  this 
moment  as  part  of  the  constitutional  argu- 
ment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Oh.  Well,  If  you  are 
going  to  do  It  anyway,  go  right  ahead  In  your 
own  way. 

Mr.  Rauh.  I  can  do  It  right  now. 

I  was  going  to  say.  In  the  order  that  I  was 
ij;olng  to  follow.  I  was  going  to  say  that  the 
prime  presentation  of  the  Solicitor  General 
yesterday  can  still  be  boiled  down  to  that 
of  a  murder  defendant  who  said.  "We  didn't 
do  It.  but  we  were  Justified  In  doing  it." 

I  will  leave  aside  "We  didn't  do  It"  for  a 
moment,  and  come  to  "we  were  Justified," 
because  "we  were  Justified"  Is  based  on  this 
minority  argument. 

If  Your  Honor  pleases,  this  statute  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  minorities.  This 
btatute  applies  if  every  member  of  the  union 
supports  the  expenditure.  This  statute  ap- 
plies If  every  member  of  the  union  supports 
the  same  candidate.  This  statute  applies 
whether  there  Is  a  union  shop  or  not.  This 
statute  applies  even  if  you  have  a  contract- 
ing-out  arrangement. 

Now,  by  that  I  mean  this,  sir:  Our  union 
expends  its  funds  in  this  area  for  political 
broadcasts  out  of  a  thing  called  the  Citizen- 
ship Fund.  We  allow  any  member  who  wants 
to.  to  say  he  does  not  want  this  money  spent 
tor  political  activity,  and  It  will  go  to  some 
citizenship  fund  such  as  the  American 
Heritage  Society. 

In  other  words,  while  the  Government  de- 
tends  this  statute  on  the  ground  that  It  was 
intended  to  protect  minorities,  it  is  not  a 
protection  of  minorities,  because  you  could 
have  done  that  much  simpler. 

Why  didn't  they  say.  "Let  the  minorities. 
il  they  want  to,  have  their  right  to  contract 
out  the  fund."  or  why  didn't  they  say  "It  Is 
all  right  if  there  isn't  any  minority"? 

Senator  Taft  made  clear  what  they  were 
doing.  Senator  Taft  said  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  was  to  take  labor  out  of  politics.  And 
the  Solicitor  General  yesterday,  with  com- 
mendable candor,  said  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  was  to  minimize  the  Infiuence  of  labor 
at  the  time  of  an  election.  That  was  the 
purpose. 


Thera  was  no  purpose  of  protecting  the 
minority,  because  the  statute  Isn't  aimed 
at  the  minority  problem. 

And  In  the  area  of  free  speech,  where  this 
Court  has  so  many  times  made  clear  that 
the  limitation  on  speech  must  be  as  narrow 
as  the  evil  presented,  If  they  were  going  to 
deal  with  the  minority  problem  It  was  ab- 
solutely essential  that  they  limit  the  matter 
to  the  minority  problem  Instead  of  saying 
"Unions,  you  are  out  of  political  action." 

And,  as  we  say  in  our  brief,  and  we  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  this  point,  "This  stat- 
ute was  not  aimed  at  minorities,  because  If 
It  were  unanimous,  we  can't  act.  If  we  have 
a  contractlng-out  scheme,  we  can't  act.  If 
every  member  of  the  union  wants  to  go  for 
this,  we  can't  act." 

So  that  is  what  I  meant  by  that,  sir.  when 
I  said  this  does  not  deal  with  the  minority 
problem. 

Now.  what  we  have  here  is  a  denial  of 
access  to  the  public  of  the  collective  views 
of  union  members,  a  denial  of  access  to  press, 
television,  radio,  magazines,  public  rallies, 
letter-writing  campaigns. 

What  this  statute  does  Is  to  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  oppyonents  of  labor  the  right  to 
decide  whether  the  voice  of  labor  may  be 
heard.  If  we  want  to  put  our  position  out, 
the  decision  then  whether  It  shall  be  heard, 
if  this  statute  is  valid,  becomes  the  decision 
of  Hearst.  Howard  and  Sarnoff.  They  control 
whether  we  get  heard. 

Bi'.t  if  v.-e  can  buy  the  time,  then  we  decide 
whether  we  can  be  heard. 

This  statute,  as  I  say.  denies  unions  access 
to  the  media  of  communication  except  at  the 
will  of  the  opponents  of  labor,  and  it  Is  a 
denial  of  free  speech  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  democratic  process. 

Tlie  great  decisions  of  this  Court.  In  Strom- 
berg,  In  Near,  the  great  dissent  in  Whitney, 
are  based  upon  the  proposition  that  free 
government  by  free  men  depends  upon  full 
discussion  of  the  great  Issues  of  political  life. 

appendix  C' 

Mr    Rauh.   •    •    •. 

In  other  words,  what  the  Governineiil  wa.s 
claiming  was  voluntary  funds  were  perfectly 
clearly  dues  money.  COPE,  PAC,  LLPE,  was  no 
substitute  for  dues  money.  No  moneys  have 
ever  been  raised  for  this  kind  of  making  ac- 
tions, to  the  public  mind,  for  making  political 
actions  of  this  kind. 

This  has  never  been  a  part  of  their  work 
and.  of  course,  we  In  the  UAW  have  no  such 
activity.  Our  activity  in  this  field  is  carried 
out.  and  can  only  be  carried  out.  with  the 
dues  money  that  we  have  available  to  us. 

Now,  the  Government  says  they  didn't  do 
it.  and  I  have  answered  that. 

Justice  Reed.  I  don't  understand  that  state- 
ment, the  only  way  you  can  do  this 

Mr.  Rauh.  Tlie  only  funds  available  to  the 
union  are  those  that  come  from  dues  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  radio  time,  television  time, 
and  newspaper  advertising.  The  small 
amount,  sir.  that  has  been  able  to  be  col- 
lected as  voluntary  dollars  has  all  gone  as 
contributions  to  the  very  small  contribu- 
tions to  the  candidate.  We  have  never  had 
the  type  of  funds  on  voluntary  dollars 

Justice  Reed.  You  can't  get  as  much  from 
voluntary  dollars  as  you  can  from  dues? 

Mr.  Rauh.  Well,  sir.  a  union  man  thinks 
he  has  paid,  when  he  has  paid  his  dues,  he 
thinks  he  has  paid  for  bargaining,  for 
legislation,  and  for  political  activity.  He 
doesn't  feel  he  should  pay  a  second  time  for 
political  activity.  That  is  why  it  is  so  hard 
to  raise  voluntary  contributions. 

Our  constitution  and  the  constitution  of 
all  unions  set  this  up  as  a  purpose,  po- 
litical action.  When  he  pays  his  dues,  he 
has  paid  for  his  political  action.  He  may  give 
another  dollar  or  two  to  some  candidate  for 
an  office,  but  he  doesn't  feel  he  Is  going  to 
give  another  some  more  money. 

We  have  collected  a  little,  but  never  any- 


thing to  do  this  Job  of  making  the  public 
know  otir  views. 

Justice  Frankfurter.  Was  It  only  the  other 
day  that  unions  went  Into  politics?  For 
years  we  had  a  great  leader  of  labor  who 
thought  It  was  very  bad  to  go  Into  politics 
for  the  union. 

Mr.  Rauh.  There  was  stich  a  leader,  sir. 

Justice  Frankfurter.  So  If  you  say  a  hun- 
dred years  of  history,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  history  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Rauh.  There  has  been  history  the 
other  way,  but  political  life  has — there  is 
history  back  a  hundred  years.  There  was  a 
period,  as  you  suggest,  when  this  was  the 
view  of  some  leading  labor  leaders.  So  what 
does  the  Government  suggest  that  is  justi- 
fied? 

It  was  trying  to  minimize  the  Influence — 
these  are  the  Solicitor  General's  commend- 
able frankness — It  was  trying  to  minimize 
the  infltience  of  unions  at  elections 

appendix  d 

Justice  Black.  What  Is  the  relevancy  of 
the  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  It  came  out 
of  union  dues? 

Mr.  Rauh.  Well.  sir.  If  It  came  out  of  vol- 
untary funds  then  everyone  agrees  that  It  Is 
not  a  violation.  There  is  nothing  in  the  stat- 
ute that  says  that. 

For  example,  take  COPE,  that  Is  the  Com- 
mittee on  Political  Education  of  the  APL- 
CIO.  They  get  voluntary  funds  paid  sepa- 
rately from  union  dues  from  a  number  ot 
members.  Everybody  agrees  that  an  expendi- 
ture or  a  contribution  by  COPE  is  legal.  The 
reason  everybody  agrees  to  that  is  tliat  I 
think  the  government  is  under  some  mis- 
understanding about  the  statute  on  this 
point  but  we  agree  as  to  the  result. 

They  think  the  statute  does  not  apply 
because  COPE  is  not  a  labor  organization 
In  my  Judgment  COPE  is  clearly  a  labor  or- 
ganization under  the  statute  but  it  does  no' 
apply  If  Your  Honors  plea.se  because  Senator 
Taft  made  clear  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  voluntary  funds  not  part  of  dues  could 
be  used  for  any  purpose  and  whether  you 
use  the  government's  Interpretation  or  ourf. 
the  fact  is  that  there  has  never  been  an  in- 
dictment tor  voluntary  monies 

Justice  Frankfurter.  You  don't  need  Sen- 
ator Taft's  statement  to  reach  that  conclu- 
sion. If  you  will  Just  read  the  statute,  any 
labor  organization  that  makes  a  contribu- 
tion— if  you  are  Just  the  conduit  of  other 
people's  money,  then  you  are  not  maklnu 
the  contribution. 

Mr.  Rauh.  That  would  be  another  Inter- 
pretation to  reach  the  same  answer. 

Justice  Black.  Is  there  any  other  fac. 
which  attempts  to  regulate  the  way  vmion- 
shall  spend  their  dues?  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand the  difference.  It  sounds  as  though  the 
theory  is  that  union  members  are  to  be  pro- 
tected on  how  their  dues  are  to  be  expended 

Mr.  Rauh.  Tlie  government  is  contending, 
sir.  that  that  is  the  Justification  for  this  stat- 
ute, that  it  Is  a  protection  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  union. 

Justice  Black.  Is  there  any  statute  which 
has  attempted  to  regulate  the  way  the  un- 
ions must  spend  its  money  or  dues? 

Mr.  Rauh.  No.  When  I  come  to  this  point 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  statute 
is  not  directed  to  the  minority  but  Is  to  take 
unions  out  of  politics. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oblection.  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MATHDAS.  Mr.  President,  the  ad 
ministration 's|  decision  to  begin  negotia- 
tions with  th^  Soviet  Union  on  limiting 
strategic  armaments  launches  the  hopes 
of  the  world  ^nce  again  on  the  difficult 
but  redemptiv^  road  to  peaceful  coopera- 
en. 

ton  and  SecretaiT  of  State 
;  should  be  commended  for 
oft-expressed  recognition 
States  and  the  Soviet 
lutual  Interest  in  restrict- 
ing the  arms  r^ce  and  reordering  national 
priorities.  As  ]  an  observer  at  the  18- 
nation  disarmament  talks  in  Geneva, 
however,  I  bfcame  aware  of  another 
equally  impoijtant  consideration.  Most 
of  the  disamiament  talks  in  the  past 
have  chiefly  affected  the  smaller  nations, 
'f'est  Ban  Treaty,  for  ex- 
tle  effect  on  the  military 
capabilities  ofj  the  great  powers,  which 
could  test  unclerground ;  but  it  virtually 
precluded  advanced  nuclear  development 
by  lesser  powers.  Similarly  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferatiin  Treaty  in  effect  was  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  nuclear  oligopoly. 
It  is  being  signed  by  other  nations  at  least 
in  part  becausi  it  also  pledges  the  major 
powers  to  negotiate  further  disarmament 
among  themselves. 

I  believe  nuclear  proliferation  poses 
tlie  greatest  single  threat  of  nuclear  war 
by  accident  or Jmiscalculation.  The  great 
powers  have  their  nuclear  forces  under 
effective  control ;  they  are  experienced  in 
dealing  with  niclear  technology.  But  the 
primitive  nucliar  contrivances  of  small 
countries  coul^  become  a  new  and  un- 
predictable ciitalyst  of  incalculable 
dangers. 

Yet  the  nuclear  powers  cannot  expect 
the  nonnuclean  countries  to  accept  per- 
manent nuclear  privation  in  the  face  of 
great  power  djetermination  to  steadily 
expand  their  niclear  capability.  The  fact 
is  that  unless  ^e  great  powers  move  to 
end  the  arms  rftee  the  lesser  powers  wLU 
This  Damoclean  reality 
all  the  talk  In  Helsinki, 
urge  the  administration 
rreatest  se.ise  of  urgency, 
^r,  at  the  same  time  offer 
jh  the  talks  are  urgent, 
rustrating;  and  though 
iperative.  it  will  not  end 
mless  it  Is  accompanied 
tegic  policies  on  the  part 

ijwers.  For  no  treaty  can 
can  anticipate  the  ad- 
ogy  and  channel  it  into 
the  end.  the  arms  race 
wm  oe  disciplined  not  because  both  sides 
sign  a  piece  of  [paper  but  because  both 
sides  have  previously  decided  they  have 
Dpening  the  competition 
more  dangerous  level, 
^derstand  that  th^  pres- 
'  defense  spending — and 
lisorder  of  our  national 
priorities — is  not  caused  only  by  our  past 
failures  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Unicjn.  The  largest  surge  in 
U.S.  strategic  sending— the  surge  that 
precipitated  the  current  Soviet  in- 
creases—came ^t  the  very  time  that  the 
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Test  Ban  Treaty  was  negotiated.  Those 
who  might  normally  have  opposed  the 
enormous  unilateral  expansion  of  our 
forces  after  Eisenhower's  year  of  sensible 
restraint  were  completely  diverted  by  the 
test  ban. 

Thus  the  importance  of  the  treaty  was 
exaggerated  and  led  to  the  spirit  of  eu- 
phoria that  was  so  rudely  Interrupted 
by  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Meanwhile, 
our  defense  spending  soared ;  the  balance 
maintained  by  Eisenhower  was  upset; 
and  the  Russians  massively  responded 
with  spending  of  their  own.  That  is  our 
position  today.  We  should  understand  it 
clearly. 

I  celebrate  the  new  negotiations — the 
SALT  talks.  I  praise  the  administration's 
decision  and  particularly  the  effective 
role  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  achiev- 
ing it.  But  we  should  understand  that 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  negotiations 
will  be  decided  not  in  Helsinki  or  Geneva 
but  in  Washington  and  in  the  Pentagon 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  where 
new  systems  will  be  debated.  It  will  de- 
pend on  all  our  foreign  and  defense  pol- 
icies and  on  our  resolution  in  the  inter- 
national quest  for  peace.  It  will  take  more 
than  a  paper  curtain  to  hem  in  the 
holocaust. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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VISIT  TO  WASHINGTON  BY  DELE- 
GATION OF  JAPANESE  GOV- 
ERNORS   AND    VICE    GOVERNORS 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasiu-e  today  to  announce  the  visit  in 
the  Capital  City  of  this  great  country  of 
ours  a  delegation  of  Japanese  Governors 
and  Vice  Governors. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware, 
we  have  a  Japanese-American  Gover- 
nors' Conference  which  has  been  going 
on  since  1961.  I  believe.  Over  that  period 
of  time  several  delegations  of  American 
Governors  have  visited  our  very  friendly 
neighbor  Japan,  where  we  have  had  joint 
conferences  and  discussed  mutual  prob- 
lems that  exist  within  both  of  our  very 
friendly  nations. 

It  was  my  honor  in  1965.  as  Governor 
of  the  great  State  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Governors'  Con- 
ference held  in  Tokyo  that  year.  As  a 
result  we  visited  a  number  of  the  pre- 
fectures in  the  nation  of  Japan.  In  1966 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  an  Iowa 
trade  mission  to  the  great  nation  of 
Japan  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  and 
discussing  possible  trade  potentials  be- 
tween the  nation  of  Japan  and  my  State 
of  Iowa. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  my  State  of 
Iowa  has  a  sister-State  relationship  with 
the  prefecture  of  Yamanashi,  Japan;  and 


there  Is  a  sister-city  relationship  be- 
tween the  capital  city  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  and  the  capital  city  of  Kofu. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
former  Governors  of  their  States.  As  I 
look  around  the  Chamber,  I  see  that  a 
vast  majority  of  Senators  now  present 
were  Governors  of  their  States. 

They  have.  In  the  proceedings  of  those 
years,  as  Governors  of  their  States,  par- 
ticipated in  the  ongoing  conference  be- 
tween our  two  great  nations.  The  con- 
ference in  1967  happened  to  be  conducted 
in  the  capital  city  of  my  State.  Des 
Moines,  and  was  a  beneficial  and  fulfill- 
ing conference  for  both  countries. 

I  might  add,  in  the  conference  this 
year,  our  former  colleagues  In  Japan 
visited  a  number  of  American  States,  be- 
ginning in  Hawaii,  and  then  coming  to 
California.  I  know  they  visited  Nebraska 
and  South  Carolina.  They  held  this 
year's  annual  conference  in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  In  the  great  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  visiting  In  this 
country  today  eight  Governors  and  Vice 
Governors  and  some  of  their  ladies.  We 
have  been  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  host  them  today  at  a  luncheon 
at  which  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
many  Senators  and  Representatives  have 
had  the  opportunity  for  friendly  and 
neighborly  discussions  between  the  Japa- 
nese Governors  and  ourselves. 

I  merely  want  to  announce  that  this 
ongoing  relationship  between  our  two 
great  nations  has  cemented  our  friend- 
ship further,  as  it  has  assisted  us  in  the 
past.  From  this  level  of  political  leader- 
ship, many  times  surfaces  much  of  the 
national  leadership  of  both  of  our  two 
great  nations  and  has  resulted  in  friendly 
relations  being  established  on  a  personal 
basis  between  the  Governors  of  the  pre- 
fectures in  Japan  and  the  Governors  of 
the  United  States. 

We  have  many  ongoing  and  continu- 
ing friendly  relationships  that  enable  us 
not  only  in  private  and  business  gener- 
ally, but  in  public  affairs,  further  to  ce- 
ment the  warmth  and  understanding  be- 
tween our  two  great  nations. 

I  merely  wanted  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  of  the  Senate  that  this 
delegation  of  visitors  from  Japan  is 
among  us.  that  they  are  among  us  in  the 
Capital  City  of  Washington  today,  and 
tliat  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  have  the 
opportunity  once  again  to  be  their  host 
and  bid  them  officially  welcome  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  hope 
that  this  relationship  will  continue  In  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  traveling 
party  of  Japanese  Governors  now  visit- 
ing the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Mtmbees  or  Traveling  Pastt,  Visit  or 
governohs  of  japan  to  united  states, 
October  1969 

JapaneGC   Governors   and  Vice   Governors 
(by  order  of  precedence),  and  prefecture: 
Governor  Ryozo  Okuda  (Vice  President  of 
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the  National  Governors'  Association  and 
Leader  of  the  Delegation) .  Nara. 

Governor  Shunklchl  Takeuchl,  Aomorl. 

Governor  Satoru  Tanaka  and  daughter, 
Masae,  Mle. 

Governor  Gonlchlro  Nishlzawa,  Nagano. 

Governor  Saburo  Kanemaru  and  wife, 
Sakae.  Kagoshima. 

Vice  Governor  Shlgelchl  Iwase,  Alchl. 

Vice  Governor  Tadashl  Nakamura,  Iwate. 

Vice  Governor  Masaru  Takl,  Olta. 

Aides  to  Japanese  Governors:  Mr.  Ryojl 
Izuchl,  Deputy  Executive  Secretary  of  Na- 
tional Governors'  Association;  Mr.  Masaklchl 
Ogawa.  Chief,  Foreign  Affairs  Division  of  Na- 
tional Governors'  Association. 

News  Media:  Mr.  Takeshi  Tagomorl,  Jljlt- 
sushln  Press. 

United  States  Department  of  State:  Mr. 
Yuklo  Kawamoto,  Escort  Officer;  Mr.  Paul 
Tajnura.  Aide;  Mrs.  Paul  Tamura.  Aide. 

National  Governors'  Conference:  Mr.  Brev- 
ard Crlhfleld,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Mr.  Gene 
Minogue,  Travel  Consultant;  Miss  Lois 
Murphy,  Assistant  to  Mr.  Crlhfleld. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, let  me  say  that  in  the  interven- 
ing years  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Japanese-American  Governors'  Confer- 
ence, as  delegations  of  Governors  have 
visited  back  and  forth  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean  almost  every  year  since  the  con- 
ferences began,  we  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  issues  such  as  juvenile 
delinquency  in  our  respective  countries, 
land  recovery  in  our  respective  countries, 
air  and  water  pollution,  economic  prob- 
lems in  our  respective  countries,  as  well 
as  trade  relationships  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  such  discussions  are 
needed  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  This 
particular  conference  can  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  accomplished  be- 
tween two  great  nations,  if  we  merely  set 
about  on  a  personal  relationship  basis  be- 
tween the  executives  of  our  States  and 
the  prefectures  in  Japan,  as  well  as  the 
congressional  bodies  of  our  two  great 
countries,  further  continuing  the  warmth 
and  sympathetic  understanding  of  two 
great  peoples — Japan  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  imder  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  tomorrow.  Tuesday. 
October  28.  1969,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 

Senate  October  27,  1969: 

In  tkx  Coast  Guard 

The  following-named  regular  officers  of  the 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  (junior  grade)  : 

David  A.  Potter  Richard  L.  Magulre 

Fred  L.  Ames  Walter  R.  Guest 

Walter  P.  Malec.  Jr.,  James  C.  Haedt 

William  R.  Hodges,  Jr.  Phillip  J.  Stager 

Normal  V.  Scurrla,  Jr.  James  A.  Smith 

Glenn  J.  Prulksma  Juan  T.  Salas 

Thomas  H.  Jenkins  Thomas  E.  Thompson 

Larry  V.  Grant  Paul  Ibsen 

Richard  W.  Schneider  Ronald  L.  Edmlston 

James  T.  Ingham  Paul  V.  Gorman,  Jr. 

Larry  J.  Olson  Robert  B.  Bower 

Richard  J.  Asaro  John  D.  McDevltt 

Terry  R.  Fondow  Richard  R.  Clark 

Normal  C.  Edwards  James  C.  Clow 

Nicholas  Stramandl  Douglas  A.  Macadam 

Victor  P.  Prlmeaux  Stephen  L.  Swann 

Michael  J.  Edwards  Floyd  W.  Thomas 

Joseph  P.  OUvo,  Jr.  Victor  E.  Hlpklsa 

John  T.  Tozzl  Robert  P.  Bender 

Frank  J.  Scaragllno  Richard  L.  Swomley 

Joseph  E.  Casaday  Robert  B.  Vanasse 

John  H.  Legwln,  UI  Arthur  F.  Shires 

Dennis  P.  Purves  Mich-ael  P.  Herman 

Mont  J.  Smith  Kenneth  R.  Riordan 

Arthur  W.  McGrath,  Stanley    C.    Brobeck. 

Jr.  J'. 

Alexander  T.  T.  Kevin  V  Feeney 

Polasky  Dennis  M.  Majerski 

Kenneth'B.  Allen  Peter  D.  Llsh 

Richard  B.  Meyer  Lonnle  E.  Steverson 

Ralph  W.  Brown,  Jr.  Edward  C.  Cooke 

Michael  E.  Tovclmak  Christopher  P.  John 

Ronald  F.  Schafer  Ronnie  L.  Sharp 

James  G.  Soland  Ronald  P.  Hough 

Stanley  M.  PhlUips  Joel  E.  Karr 

Fedrlck  V.  Minson  William  J.  Theroux 

JobnA.  Bastek  Graham     J.     Chyno- 

Robert  J.  Lachowlcz  weth 

William  F.  Mueller  Robert  E.  Gronberg 
Kenneth  J.  McPartlin  Dennis  R.  Erlandson 

John  J.  Mulligan,  Jr.  Roger  D.  Mowery 

Lelghton  T.  Anderson  Anthony  H.  Schleck 

Peter  A.  Poerschke  Jeffrey  S.  Wagner 

William  C.  Hain  III  Daniel  A.  Gary 

James  M.  MacDonald  Mark  J.  Costello 

John  R.  Taylor  James  L.  Lambert 

Daniel  J.  Schatte  Frank  P.  Murray 

Larry  E.  Parkin  Roy  C.  Samuelson.  Jr. 

Gregory  T.  Wilson  R=ger  B.  Streeter 

Brian  P.  M.  Kelly  Dennis  L.  McCord 

Dennis  L.  Bryant  Richard  L.  CashdoUar 

Thomas  S.  Johnson  Harold  B.  Dickey 

Ijj  Charles  J.  Hermann 

Ronald  K.  Losch  Edward  B.  P.  Kangter 
Clifton  K.  Vogelsberg,      m 

James  T.  Paskewlch  Thomas  D.  Brennan 

William  R.  Johanek  Kenneth  D.  Boyd 

David  L.  Powell  Jacls  W.  Scarborough 

Stephen  J.  Delaney  Francis    T.    E.    Mar- 
Daniel  B.  McKlnley  cotte 

John  R.  Ryland  Bruce  E.  Weule 

Theodore  J  Sampson  Terry  L.  Grindstaff 

Thomas  H.  Collins  Wayne  Young 
Richard  W.  Hauschlldt  John  W.  McBrlde 

George  R.  Perreault  George  T.  Oakley 

Ronald  S.  Matthew  Wayne  K.  Six 

Stephen  R.  Welch  Geoffrey  M.  Harben 

Ernest  R.  Rlutta  David  A.  Fletcher 

Edmund  I.  KUey  Jobn  A.  Myntala,  Jr. 

John  A.  Maglera  Jay  A.  Creech 

Peter  M.  A.  TenniB  William  P.  Holt 

James  W.  Mllas  John  R.  Hruska 

Glendon  L.  Moyer  Robert  K.  Jones 

James  L.  Hested  Olav  R,  Haneberg 

Paul  N.  Fanolls  Roger  J.  Beer 

Edward  C.  Karnls  Michael  W.  Meehan 

John  K.  Kastorff,  Jr.  Ronald  C.  Hoover 

George  H.  Mercler  William  C.  EgUt 
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Gerald  R.  Murphy,  Jr. 
John  S.  Wenter 
Stephen  A.  Dickerson 
Robert  A.  Happel 
William  E.  Pitt,  Jr. 
Jon  C.  Delchert 
Harvey  A.  Hudson 
Michael  A.  Haponlk 
Randall  R.  Winn 


Michael  M.  Storey 
Robert  B.  Swart 
Calvin  P.  Perkins.  Jr. 
Donald  P.  Walker 
Theodore   T.    Mussel- 
man 
Duane  I.  Preston 
Richard  A.  Gelinas 
Robert  F.  OToole 
Paul  J.  McClendon 

The  following-named  reserve  officers  to  be 
permanent  commissioned  officers  ot  the 
Coast  Guard  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant: 

Alan  B.  Pell  Edward  B.  Donnelly 

Paul  A.  Dux  Billy  H.  Baldwin 

Michael  J.  Dewttt  David  P.  Johnston 

Ic.in  M.  Ltssauer  Daniel  E.  Struck 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  permanent  commissioned  teaching 
staff  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  a«  an  as- 
sistant professor  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander: 

Louis  K.  Bragaw,  Jr.  Harlan  D.  Hanson 
Bruce  C.  Skinner 

In  the  Marine   Corps 
Tlie  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  major: 

Peter  F.  Angle  Bartholomew  G. 

Carl  R.  Arlola  Halllday 

Henry  W.  Austin  James  G.  Hanrahan 

Wlllard  F.  Ayer  Myron  C.  Harrington 

Thomas  R.  Balsley  Jr. 

Dennis  D  Beckman  Phillip  L.  Harrington 

William  D.  Benner  Charles  B.  HartzeU 

Gale  F.  Benoit  John  H.  Havel 

Richard  A.  Edward  M.  Healey 

Blumenkrantz  Thomas  E.  Hemingway 

Rodney  W.  Botelho  George  P.  Hoffman 

Gene  W.  Bowers  Carl  J.  Horn 

Philip  S.  Bradley  Arthur  L.  Houston  Jr. 

Frank  D.  Brady  Gerald  F.  Huml 

David  M.  Brahms  William  F.  Hurley 

Marx  H.  Branum  Lajon  R.  Hutton 

John  P.  Brickley  Charles  M.  Isbell 

Richard  L.  Brown  On-llle  E.  James  Jr. 

Martin  C.  Brush  Kenneth  W.  Johnson 

Elton  N.  Bueslng  Jr.  Donald  W.  Johnston 

George  Cadwalader  Raymond  W.  Kalm  Jr. 

Charles  S.  Cahaskie  Edmund  M.  Keefe  Jr. 

James  F.  Carney  Thomas  J.  Kennedy 

David  J.  CassadV  Richard  T.  Kerrigan 

Prank  G.  Castillo  Philip  R.  Kruse 

John  P.  Caynak  William  P.  Lakln 

Robert  G.  Clapp  Raymond  M.  Lawseth 

David  O.  Clough  Otto  J.  Lehrack  III 

Charles  W.  Cobb  Jr.  James  W.  Lent  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Condra  in  James  W.  Llvezey 

James  J.  Connell  Thomas  J.  Lyman  Jr. 

James  J.  Coollcan  William  D.  Major 

Gary  J.  Cooper  Frank  Mann  Jr. 

Donald  W.  Dadlsman  Paul  S.  Marcanl 

Paul  G.  Davenport  Elliott  R.  Markell  Jr. 

James  M.  Davis  Matt  J.  Marshall 

Daniel  O.  Dempsey  Charles  M.  McCain 

John  D.  Dempsey  William   O.   McClellan 

Donald  H   Dewalt  Jr. 

Richard  F.  Diehl  David  J.  McGraw 

James  M.  Driskell  James  P.  McHenry 

Richard  J.  Dove  Kenneth  A.  McVay 

Michael  P.  Downs  Charles  J.  Mears  Jr. 

James  T.  East  Antonio  MedlavlUa 

James  D.  Eckert  Donald  O.  Meece 

Richmond  K.  Ellis  Jr.  Richard  H.  Meydag 

Frank  W.  Evans  David  C.  Mills 

Joe  B.  Ezell  Harry  R.  Mills 

John  J.  Fallon  Jr.  Gerry  M.  Mlzer 

Prank  E.  Farmer  Robert    W.    Molyneux 

William  D.  Fish  Jr. 

Jon  T.  Flint  Rajrmond  R.  Moore 

Kim  E.  Pox  Harmon  S.  Morgan  Jr. 

Constantine  Golas  PhUlp  R.  Morris 

David  B.  Gregory  Michael  P.  Mulqueen 

John  J.  Guenther  Donald  J.  Myera 

Allen  C.  Hadley  Domlnlk  O.  Nargel* 

WllUam  A.  Hall  Ralph  Nelms 
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Charles  P.  Nortqn 
Richard  A.  O'Nell 
Merton  J.  Om 
Arthur  P.  PadlcM  Jr. 
Rabun  N.  Patrick  Jr. 
WUber  E.  Pemell  Jr. 
Joel  N.  Peterson 
Joeeph  R.  Phan«uf 
Herbert  E.  Plerp»n 
Kenneth  W.  Plpte 
Russell  C.  Prout 
Henry  J  RadcUlTe 
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Robert  J.  Regan  Jr. 
Kenneth  L.  Rider 
WUUe  O.  Roberson 
Ronald  C.  RocA 
Donald  W.  Rourke 
WllUam  E.  RusaeU 
Robert  E.  Salisbury 
William     P.     Schlotz- 

hauer 
Ronald  W,  Scbmld 
AdoUo  P.  Sgambellurl 
Russell  R.  Sherzer 


Troy  T.  Shirley 
William  N.  Simmons 
Robert  W,  Smith 
James  P.  Smyth 
Louis  M.  Speveta 
Bayllss  L.  Splvey  Jr 
James  L.  Steele 
Stanley  R.  Stewart 
Leo  J.  Still  Jr. 
Marlon  P.  Stone 
Alan  B.  Stout 
WllUnm  C.  Stroup 


Andrew  P.  Taylor  Jr. 
OrvlUe  M.  Thompson 
Jack  L.  Throckmorton 
George  V.  Thurmond 
Thomas  M.  Truax 
James  B.  Way 
John  L.  Whaley 
Roy  Whitehead  Jr 
James  L.  Williams 
Ronald  N.  WlUon 
Peter  D.  Winer 
Joseph  J.  Yetter 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  27.  1969: 

In  thx  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  Joseph  c 
Abrams,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  John  D 
Wrtght.  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Sept 
25,  1969. 


H^USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— y>/o/irfai/,  October  27,  1969 


The  House  riet  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplaii,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  tlie  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  wiill  give  strength  to  His 
people:  the  Lard  will  bless  His  people 
with  peace. — Pfealm  29:   11. 

O  Thou  whoj  art  the  Good  Shepherd 
of  our  human  hearts,  restore  oui*  minds 
and  renew  ourj  spirits  as  we  wait  upon 
Thee  in  this  our  morning  prayer.  We 
would  linger  silently  and  reverently  In 
Thy  presence  Until  Thy  spirit  comes  to 
new  me. within  us.  Then  with  courage, 
strenstji..and  wisdom  we  would  face  the 
trying  duties  of  this  turbulent  day. 

To  Thy  loving  care  we  commend  our 
Nation.  So  guide  our  President,  so  bless 
our  Spealcer,  so  direct  these  Members  of 
Congress  that  ftlled  with  Thy  spirit  they 
may  lead  our  people  in  right  paths,  by 
just  ways,  and  iJong  the  solid  road  that 
ultimately  brtnjgs  us  to  an  honorable 
peace,  an  enduiing  good  will,  and  a  will- 
ingness to  work  for  the  welfare  of  all 
manicind. 

O  Thou  who  dost  the  vision  send 

And  glvest  each  liis  taslc, 
And  with  the  kask  sufficient  strength: 

Show  us  Thj  will  we  ask; 
Give  us  a  conscience  bold  and  good: 

Give  us  a  puroose  true. 
That  it  may  be  our  highest  joy. 

Our  Pather'l  work  to  do." 

Amen. 


Act,  1930,  to  authorize  an  increase  in  license 
fee,  and  for  other  purposes:   and 

H.R.  11609.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  9,  1963,  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  an  entrance  road  at  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  In  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  232.  An  act  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands; 

S.  1455.  An  act  to  amend  section  8c(2)  (A) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  marketing  orders  for  apples  pro- 
duced in  Colorado.  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Illi- 
nois, and  Ohio;  and 

3.  1968.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  permit  the  removal  of  the 
Francis  Asbury  statue,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
83-420,  appointed  Mr.  Yarborough  to  be 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Gallaudet  College  in  lieu  of  Mr. 
Brewster. 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE  EDWARD  H. 
REES 

I  Mr.  SHRIVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlss.) 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  feeling  of  pei-sonal  loss  and  sadness 
that  I  Inform  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  the  passing  of  a  former  distinguished 
Congressman,  Edward  H.  Rees  of  Em- 
poria, Kans.,  on  Saturday,  October  25, 
1969.  It  was  my  privilege  to  succeed  Ed 
Rees  as  Kansas'  fourth  district  Con- 
gressman following  his  decision  to  retire 
in  1960  after  24  yeare  of  outstanding 
service  in  the  House. 

Funeral  services  for  Ed  Rees  will  be 
held  this  afternoon  in  his  hometown  of 
Emporia. 

For  24  years  he  was  a  dedicated  and 
courageous  Member  of  this  House.  Ed 
Rees  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  respon- 
sibility. He  fought  for  what  he  believed 
in  and  for  the  people  whom  he  repre- 
sented. His  belief  in  what  was  right  was 
never  subject  to  compromise. 

Ed  Rees  was  a  warm  and  sympathetic 
pei-son,  interested  in  the  problems  of  the 
people  he  served.  He  was  deeply  appreci- 
ated by  his  own  people  and  everyone  who 
knew  him  had  a  deep  affection  for  him. 
He  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Emporia, 
Lyon  County,  Kans.,  and  attended  the 
public  schools  and  the  Kansas  State  Col- 
lege at  Emporia. 


Ed  Rees'  long  career  of  public  service 
began  in  1912  when  he  became  clerk  of 
the  court  of  Lyon  County.  He  was  later 
to  be  admitted  to  the  bar.  His  legislative 
service  began  in  1925  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  Kansas  House  of  Representatives 
and  4  years  later  became  majority  leader 
He  was  elected  to  the  Kansas  Senate  in 
1933,  and  to  Congress  in  1936. 

Ed  Rees  was  a  member  of  the  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service  Committee  for 
16  years,  and  twice  was  its  chairman.  He 
was  responsible  for  many  Improvements 
in  Government  working  conditions,  par- 
ticularly wage  improvements. 

He  was  sponsor  of  legislation  signed 
by  President  Eisenhower  establishing  an 
annual  Veterans'  Day  on  November  11 
to  honor  America's  servicemen  of  all 
wars. 

One  of  his  final  legislative  achieve- 
ments in  Congress  was  the  authorization 
of  the  Cheney  Dam  and  Reservoir  In 
Sedgwick  County,  Kans.,  which  has  pro- 
vided much-needed  water  resources  and 
development  for  the  Wichita  area 

Upon  his  retirement  from  Congress 
neariy  9  years  ago,  Ed  Rees  returned  to 
his  hometown  of  Emporia  to  practice 
law. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  not  only  by 
all  of  us  in  Kansas  who  knew  and  ad- 
mired him,  but  also  by  his  friends  here 
in  Congress  and  the  Nation  as  well. 

Mrs.  Shriver  and  I  extend  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  his  widow,  Agnes:  to 
ms  son,  John:  and  his  sister,  Mary  Jane 
Rees. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  all  those  of  us  who  served  with  him 
will  remember  Ed  Rees  well.  Everyone 
liked  him.  Everyone  respected  him  He 
was  an  able  legislator. 

I  think  of  him  as  a  gentle  person;  as 
kindly  and  helpful  and  patient. 

Yet.  I  think  of  him  as  a  person  of 
great  integrity  and  inward  strength  and 
finnness. 

I  have  a  group  picture  of  .some  of  us 
taken  on  the  White  House  steps  with 
President  Eisenhower  in  1953.  It  hangs 
on  the  wall  of  my  office  in  the  Rayburn 
Building.  He  is  smUing,  and  that  is  the 
way  many  of  us  will  remember  him. 

Meanwhile,  history  will  record  his  pub- 
lic service  and  place  him  high  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  served  their  country 
well. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  feeling  of  deep  personal  loss  that  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  to  Mrs. 
Rees  and  the  family  of  Ed  Rees  our  per- 
sonal condolences  and  sympathy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  good  f ortime  to 
grow  up  in  the  Fourth  District  of  Kansas, 
and  Ed  Rees  was  my  Congressman  when 
I  was  growing  up.  I  well  remember  the 
first  campaign  of  his  election — the  pri- 
mary campaign  and  the  general  election. 
I  remember  how  impressed  I  was  with 
this  honest,  sincere  man  who  had  offered 
himself  to  the  people  of  Kansas  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  was  particularly  attracted  to  him,  be- 
cause, having  come  from  Emporia,  as  did 
my  mother's  family,  he  was  an  old  family 
friend  not  only  of  mine  but  of  my  par- 
ents and  grandparents.  I  watched  him 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  grow  in  stat- 
ure, and  later,  of  course,  it  became  my 
good  fortune  to  join  liim  here  in  tlie 
membership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  was  always  a  kind  man.  He  was 
particularly  kind  to  me  and  solicitous  of 
my  welfare  when  I  came  here  as  a  fresh- 
man. He  was  a  distinguished  Member  of 
tlie  House  in  evei-y  sense  of  the  word;  a 
true  gentleman,  and  a  man  who  took  his 
legislative  duties  very  seriously  but  never 
forgot  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
4  th  district  of  Kansas  had  sent  him  to 
this  body.  He  was  always  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  them  and  their  beliefs. 

The  coimtry  will  be  a  poorer  place  be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  Ed  Rees,  but  all  of  us 
who  knew  him  and  loved  him  can  take 
comfort  in  the  exemplary  life  that  he 
led  and  the  great  heritage  that  he  leaves 
not  only  to  us  but  to  his  former  con- 
stituents and  family  in  the  State  of 
Kansas. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  joins  me  in  extending  to 
Mis.  Rees  and  the  family  our  very  deepest 
condolences  and  personal  sympathy. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
which  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  has 
brought  to  the  House  today  saddens  me 
very  much.  I  had  not  previously  known 
of  the  passing  of  my  friend  and  former 
colleague,  Ed  Rees. 

I  first  came  to  the  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1947.  Shortly  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  House  in  the  80th  Congress, 
Mr.  Rees  took  over  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, and  I  was  assigned  to  that  commit- 
tee. I  worked  closely  with  him  during  the 
time  that  I  was  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

I  was  always  impressed  with  the  quali- 
ties of  this  man.  He  was  a  Christian.  He 
was  a  gentleman.  He  was  a  man  of  integ- 
rity. He  was  loyal  to  his  country.  He 
was  true  to  his  own  principles.  He  was  a 
devoted  and  dedicated  legislator.  He  was 
my  friend  and  I  shall  miss  him.  I  shall 
remember  as  long  as  I  live  the  many 
kindnesses  he  extended  to  me  when  I 
was  a  new  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  to  his  family 
and  all  of  his  loved  ones  my  own  deep- 


est synxpathies  and   the   sympathy   of 
Mrs.  Albert  who  also  knew  him  well. 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  those  kind 
remarks. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 1 1 ,  all  through  this  broad  land  of 
ours,  Americans  will  pause  for  a  moment 
to  pay  tribute  to  those  living  and  dead 
who  have  nobly  served  their  countiT- 

In  Kansas  the  day  has  added  mean- 
ing because  it  was  a  Kansan  who  intro- 
duced the  bill  which  expanded  the  sig- 
nificance of  Armistice  Day  to  Veterans 
Day. 

That  Kansan  was  Congressman  Ed 
Rees,  of  Emporia.  Kans.  Ed  Rees  will 
not  be  with  us  this  Veterans  Day.  He 
passed  away  Saturday  night  at  his  home 
in  Emporia,  leaving  to  mourn  his  passing 
his  wonderful  wife.  Agnes,  his  son,  John; 
three  grandchildren  and  his  sister,  Mary. 
For  24  years  he  served  the  Fourth 
District  of  Kansas  ably  r.nd  well.  His 
was  a  dedicated  life — dedicated  to  the 
country  he  revered,  to  the  family  he 
loved,  and  the  people  he  respected  and 
served.  He  was  truly  a  Christian. 

For  me,  the  passing  of  Ed  Rees  is  a 
personal  loss.  He  was  my  friend  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  I  knew  him  long  before 
I  came  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1962  when  the  State  of  Kansas  was 
redistricted.  Lyon  County  became  a  part 
of  the  Fifth  District.  That  is  the  year 
that  I  decided  to  run  for  Congress.  I 
asked  liis  support  and  received  it  and 
through  the  years  I  sought  his  advice 
and  counsel,  t  shall  miss  Mm  as  will  his 
family  and  thousands  of  friends 
throughout  Kansas  and  the  Nation. 

Ed  Rees  may  have  departed  this  earth 
but  he  is  not  dead.  The  spirit  of  Ed 
Rees  will  always  be  with  us.  Too  much  of 
what  he  did,  what  he  stood  for,  what 
he  believed  in  has  become  a  part  of  us. 
Thomas  Curtis  Clark  said  it  much 
better  than  I  when  he  wrote: 
The  Victor 

He  is  not  dead.  Why  should  we  weep 
Becaxise  he  takes  an  hour  of  sleep, 
A  rest  before  God's  greater  Morn 
Answers  a  new  world  Is  born; 
A  world  where  he  may  do  the  things 
He  failed  in  here;  where  sorrow  stings 
And  disappointment  yield  to  Joy; 
Where  cares  and  fears  cannot  destroy? 
He  is  not  dead.  He  hurried  on 
Ahead  of  us  to  greet  the  dawn 
TThat  he  might  meet  <  he  loved  who  left 
Us  yesterday.  We  are  bereft — 
But  weep  not — hall  him  where,  afar. 
He  waits  for  us  on  some  bright  star. 
He  Is  not  dead.  Beyond  all  strife 
At  last  he  wins  the  prize  of  life. 

Mrs.  Skubitz  joins  me  in  extending  our 
sympathies  to  Mrs.  Rees  and  the  family. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply  re- 
gret to  learn  of  the  death  last  week  of  the 
Honorable  Edward  H.  Rees,  of  Kansas, 
one  of  the  most  conscientious  and  dedi- 
cated Members  of  Congress  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  know. 

Mr.  Rees  was  the  first  chairman  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, having  served  in  that  capacity  in 


the  80th  Congress.  When  I  came  to  the 
House  in  the  81st  Coiigress  he  was  the 
rankmg  Republican  member  of  tills,  the 
first  committee  to  which  I  was  assigned. 
In  the  82d  Congress  he  was  again  the 
committee  chairman. 

Through  the  years  that  I  served  on  the 
committee,  and  until  his  retirement  at 
the  end  of  the  84th  Congress,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  coun- 
sel and  experience. 

Ed  Rees  was  a  man  of  sterling  charac- 
ter and  a  hard  worker  who  had  little 
time  for  the  social  life  of  Washington. 
He  left  his  imprint  on  much  legislation 
and  in  so  doing  was  a  credit  to  his  State 
and  Nation. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
in  extending  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Rees  and 
the  members  of  their  family  in  this  time 
of  bereavement. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  sincere  sor- 
row at  the  passing  of  the  Honorable  Ed- 
ward H.  Rees,  a  distinguished  former 
Member  of  this  House  for  24  years  and 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  for  16  years. 

Mr.  l^ees  was  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  this  committee  when  I  was 
elected  to  Congress  and  was  named  to 
tills  committee  at  the  outset  of  my  own 
congressional  career. 

He  had  twice  served  our  committee 
as  its  chairman  and  had  compiled  an  en- 
viable record  of  service  and  dedication 
over  the  years. 

In  particular,  I  believe  it  appropriate 
to  cite  his  conscientious  and  productive 
effort  to  expand  the  merit  system  among 
Federal  employees.  When  he  began  his 
effort,  only  about  60  percent  were  in- 
cluded in  the  merit  system,  but  before 
his  effort  was  concluded  the  number  had 
exceeded  90  percent. 

The  Federal  Club  lionored  Mr.  Rees 
in  1954  for  his  work  in  strengthening 
management  and  the  civil  service  merit 
system. 

Two  weeks  from  tomorrow — Tuesday, 
November  11— is  Veterans  Day.  It  is  ap- 
propriate to  recall  on  the  eve  of  this 
year's  observance  that  it  was  Mr.  Rees 
who  changed  the  name  of  that  observ- 
ance from  Armistice  Day  by  his  legisla- 
tion in  1954. 

Edward  H.  Rees  was  a  distinguished 
and  well-liked  Member  of  this  body.  He 
served  his  district,  his  Nation  and  our 
committee  well  until  his  voluntary  re- 
tirement in  1960.  I  join  in  extending  my 
sincere  condolences  to  his  family. 

Mr.  SpesOter,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
I  Include  the  text  of  the  obituary  which 
appeared  Sunday,  October  26.  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Sunday  Star: 

Edward  H.  Rees  Dies — Former 
Representative 
Edward  H.  Rees,  81,  who  served  24  years 
as  a  Republican  congressman  from  the  4th 
District    of    Kansas,   died    yesterday    at    his 
home  in  Emporia.  Kan.,  after  a  long  Illness. 
Mr.  Rees  retired  from  the  House  in  1960. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  for   16  years,  and  twice 
was  Its  chairman. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  In  Lyon  County, 
Kan.,  and  attended  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College.  He  became  a  lawjer  in  1915,  entered 
the  Kansas  House  of  Representatives  In  1927, 
and  four  years  later  became  majority  leader. 
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ERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  SHRIjVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislktive  days  during  which  to 
extend  their  ]  remarks  on  the  passing  of 
our  late  colleague.  Ed  Rees. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rwjuest  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas? "■ 

There  was  Ino  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TdR  J.  SIGURDSEN.  CHIEF 
CLERK.  OFFICIAL  REPORTERS  OF 
DEBATES 

I  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  dermlssion  to  address  the 
House  for  1  I  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  refaiarks.) 

Mr.  ROONfY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 30  years  iago  a  young  man  named 
BJame  Slgur^en  came  to  work  here  In 
the  ofQce  of  t^ie  OflBcial  Reporters  of  De- 
bates in  the  I  House  of  Representatives. 
Today  we  salute  him  as  he  concludes  a 
career  marked  by  hard  work  and  devo- 
tion. It  is  a  b^d  day  for  us  but  a  good  one 
for  Johnny  atid  so  let  us  be  happy  with 
him  and  his  lovely  wife  and  fine  family 
who  are  wat(Jhing  so  proudly  from  the 
gallery  todayJ  Born  in  Oslo,  Norway,  he 
arrived  in  NeW  York  in  1924  at  the  age 
of  II.  Upon  arrival  in  New  York  he  be- 
came a  resid^t  of  the  Sunset  Park  sec- 
tion of  Brooklyn  which  I  represented  for 
many  years  And  where  Eighth  Avenue 
was  known  ai  Oslo  Boulevard.  Yet  only 
13  years  after  arriving  in  this  country, 
in  1937,  he  w4nt  to  work  with  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  OflBce.  Two  years  later 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Official  Reporters 
of  Debates  ofSce  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  1955,  by  resolution  of 
the  House,  h^  was  made  assistant  clerk 
of  that  office  ind  for  the  past  5  years  he 
has  been  its  dhief  clerk.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  speak  in  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  inlaying  a  fond  farewell  to 
Bjaine  Siguicjsen  and  wishing  him  the 
happiness  and  contentment  in  his  retire- 
ment that  he  has  so  justly  earned  in  his 
years  of  faithful  and  loyal  service  in  the 
United  States  [House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
Che  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROON3Y  of  New  York.  I  vield  to 


the  gentleman 


Mr.    WAGdONNER.    Mr.   Speaker,   I 


want  to  thanh 


from  Louisiana. 


the  gentleman  from  New 


York  (Mr.  Roonky)  for  yielding  to  me, 
and  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention not  only  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try today,  what  Johnny  Sigurdsen  has 
meant  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  this  country. 

But  while  thanking  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  bringing  this  to  our 
attention,  I  also  want  to  thank  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  Johnny  Sigurdsen  for 
what  he  has  done  for  this  Congress  and 
for  this  country — his  country — in  these 
many  years  of  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  Johnny  Sigurdsen 
first  came  here,  although  there  are  some 
Members  who  were  here  when  he  came  to 
the  Hill,  but  it  is  with  the  utmost  regret 
that  I  am  here  to  see  Johnny  leave.  We 
all  appreciate  what  he  has  done  for  us. 
No  one  would  envy  his  successor  in  the 
task  he  inherits  because  it  is  going  to 
take  a  big  man  to  fill  Johimy's  shoes. 

Johnny  has  been  a  personal  friend  of 
mine,  as  he  has  of  every  other  Member 
of  this  House,  throughout  these  many 
years,  and  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  we 
say  goodbye  to  him  today — but  we  have 
had  too  much  of  his  time,  and  his  coun- 
try has,  and  now  it  is  time  for  Johnny 
and  his  family  to  enjoy  some  of  the 
things  that  he  has  helped  provide. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding,  and  take  this 
opportunity  to  join  with  him  in  express- 
ing my  appreciation  for  the  many  extra 
services  that  Johnny  Sigurdsen  has  ren- 
dered to  me  as  a  Member  of  the  House. 
All  too  often  we  Members  and  the  gen- 
eral public  take  the  Congression.^l  Rec- 
ord as  a  matter  of  course.  It  just  does  not 
come  out  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  without  a  great  deal  of  background 
preparation.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
foresight  and  work  over  the  years  of 
Johnny  Sigurdsen,  the  Congressional 
Record,  insofar  as  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  concerned,  would  not  have 
been  the  great  publication  that  it  is.  We 
will  all  miss  his  presence  and  keen  devo- 
tion to  duty. 

In  addition  to  this  background,  John 
had  some  other  attributes  that  many 
people  do  not  know — he  is  a  great  cook. 
Let  me  tell  you  that  with  his  Norwegian 
background  he  can  do  more  things  in 
preparing  and  cooking  wild  game  than 
any  person  I  know. 

My  genuine  wish  for  John  and  the 
members  of  his  family  is  the  very  best  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  willthe  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  yielding 
to  me.  I  join  the  other  Members  in  the 
many  kind  things  that  have  been  said 
about  Johnny  Sigurdsen;  the  deserved 
tributes  for  his  good  work  and  for  his 
personal  dedication. 

Wherever  Johnny  may  go  and  what- 
ever he  may  do  in  his  retirement  we  all 
wish  him  well.  He  will  be  missed  at  his 


usual  place  at  the  front  desk  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  I  hope  that  he 
will  return  often  so  that  we  may  visit  and 
keep  contact  with  him. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  yield- 
ing. I  also  tliank  him  for  informing  the 
House  of  the  imminent  retirement  of 
John  Sigurdsen. 

John  has  been  a  great  public  servant  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  I  am  happy  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  express  to  him 
my  personal  appreciation  as  well  as  the 
appreciation,  I  am  sure,  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  both  present  and  past, 
who  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  intelli- 
gent public  service.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  long  miss  him,  but  we 
certainly  wish  him  the  best  of  everything 
in  his  retirement. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  say 
that  this  annoimcement  took  me  by  sur- 
prise. I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  John  Si- 
gurdsen will  leave  the  service  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  when  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  and 
I  both  praise  somebody  that  he  has  got 
to  be  pretty  good. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  add  my  accolade  to  this 
gentleman. 

For  9  years  now  I  have  been  some- 
what close  to  him,  worrying  him  from 
time  to  time.  But  if  I  had  known  he  was 
such  a  good  cook,  I  would  have  been  a 
lot  closer  to  him,  I  will  tell  you  that.  It  is 
bad  news  when  we  learned  of  his  im- 
minent retirement  and  we  hope  for  and 
wish  him  Godspeed  from  here  out. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  esteemed  Official  Reporter 
of  Debates,  John  Sigurdsen,  is  retiring 
from  public  service  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  Jolin  Sigurdsen  has  been  in  the 
U.S.  Government  Service  for  32  years.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  position  of  Official 
Reporter  of  Debates  in  1939.  Our  late  be- 
loved Speaker  Sam  Raybum  of  Texas 
appointed  him  to  the  position  of  assistant 
clerk  during  1954  and  our  distinguished 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  appointed 
John  Sigurdsen  to  the  position  of  cliief 
clerk  in  1963. 

John  has  been  a  faithful  and  loyal 
public  servant.  Always  on  the  job,  very 
efficient,  he  always  carried  out  his  as- 
signment in  a  graceful  way.  John  is  re- 
tiring to  Cape  May,  N.J.,  with  his  lovely 
wife  Louise.  He  has  one  son  and  one 
daughter  and  five  grandchildren.  I  know 
I  express  the  wishes  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership when  I  wish  him  many  years  of 
happiness. 
To  John  may  I  also  say  that  I  hope 
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he  has  many  happy  days  with  the  sport 
of  kings.  As  one  who  always  had  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  the  development 
and  breeding  of  horses  I  know  he  will 
have  more  time  now  to  study  this  fas- 
cinating subject. 

John  does  not  look  over  39  years  of 
age.  May  he  always  remain  young  at 
heart  and  young  in  spirit.  As  a  parting 
word  may  I  use  the  Celtic  expression  and 
say  to  John,  "God  bless." 


CITIES  ANNOUNCED  FOR  GRASS- 
ROOTS HEARINGS  ON  THE  U.S. 
ECONOMY 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  will 
go  into  the  field  during  the  next  few 
months  to  obtain  grassroots  testimony  on 
economic  problems. 

Today,  we  are  announcing  the  first 
three  cities  which  we  will  visit.  They 
are — 

Newark,  N.J.,  Monday,  November  10, 
and  Tuesday.  November  11. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Monday,  December 
1,  and  Tuesday,  December  2. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Monday,  December  8.  and 
Tuesday.  December  9. 

Additional  cities  and  dates  will  be  an- 
nounced just  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
worked  out.  We  plan  to  cover  all  sections 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  attempt  to  take 
Government  to  the  people,  to  learn  what 
the  people  are  thinking  on  the  key  eco- 
nomic questions  of  the  day.  Issues  involv- 
ing high  interest  rates  and  tight  money, 
consumer  prices,  housing  credit,  and 
small  business  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  these 
hearings  will  be  of  great  value  as  the  Con- 
gress seeks  solutions  to  these  tremendous 
problems.  We  have  heard  much  from  the 
so-called  experts  on  these  subjects;  now 
it  is  time  that  we  heard  from  the  people 
who  are  directly  affected. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS 
RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  my  re- 
quest, the  leadership  has  scheduled  con- 
sideration of  the  continuing  resolution 
tomorrow. 

Especially  in  view  of  the  summer  re- 
cess, the  existing  continuing  resolution 
was  made  to  extend  over  a  period  of  4 
months.  It  expires  this  coming  Friday. 
October  31.  We  therefore  have  to  enact 
another  continuing  resolution  to  take 
care  of  necessary  functions  for  which  the 
regular  bills  have  not  been  enacted. 

A  number  of  additional  appropriation 
bills  have  been  passed  by  the  House  since 
July  1  when  the  present  resolution  went 
into  effect.  The  other  body  has  also 
moved  some  of  the  bills  since  that  time, 
and  we  are  hopeful  and  confident  that 
some  of  the  remaining  bills  will  also 
move  along. 


There*  has  been  some  Indication  of  a 
controversy  in  regard  to  an  appropria- 
tion vhich  will  be  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  continuing  resolution.  I  am 
going  to  put  a  fact  sheet  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  of  today's  Rec- 
ord with  regard  to  just  what  is  involved 
in  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt 
among  the  Members  as  to  just  what  the 
situation  is  with  respect  to  the  contin- 
uing resolution. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
continuing  resolution  is  available  in  the 
committee  report,  the  resolution  having 
been  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  Thursday  of  last  week, 
and  also  statistical  data  is  available  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
Members  who  may  wish  additional  in- 
formation before  we  meet  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  continuing 
resolution  to  which  the  gentleman  has 
refened  would  continue  appropriations 
at  the  lowest  level  set  out  in  the  Nixon 
administration  budget? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  resolution  would 
continue  appropriations  at  last  year's 
level  or  at  the  House-passed  level,  which- 
ever is  lower.  For  example,  in  the  field  of 
education,  in  which  many  Members  have 
shown  their  interest,  on  July  1  the  La- 
bor-HEW  bill  had  not  passed  the  House; 
so  the  lower  amount  between  the  budget 
and  last  year's  amount  was  the  budget. 
But  now  the  lower  level  would  be  last 
year's  appropriation,  which,  however, 
would  be  about  $600  million  above  the 
currently  authorized  level  under  the  res- 
olution that  has  been  in  effect  since 
July  1. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Would  there 
be  any  objection  to  putting  the  amount 
at  the  level  at  which  the  House  has  here- 
tofore approved  the  appropriation  for 
education? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  continuing  resolu- 
tion is  not  an  appropriation  bill.  It  is 
merely  an  interim  measure  to  provide 
for  the  functions  of  the  Government  un- 
til the  Congress  makes  its  decisions  on 
the  regular  bills.  The  appropriation  bill 
involving  HEW  is  now  before  the  other 
body,  and  I  was  told  today  that  it  would 
be  reported  within  about  two  weeks  by 
the  other  body.  I  would  hope  that  this 
can  be  done. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Would  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  I  have  the  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Does  the 
gentleman  realize  that  the  money  is  not 
coming  forth  under  Public  Law  874  as 
we  intended  for  the  assistance  of  fed- 
erally impacted  areas,  and  does  the  gen- 
tleman propose  to  cure  that  situation 
in  the  resolution  which  he  proposes  to 
offer  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  resolution  which  we 
propose  to  offer  tomorrow  will  provide 
$319  million  in  excess  of  the  present  level 
for  impacted  areas.  The  resolution  in  my 
opinion  does  a  good  job  of  taking  care 
of  the  program  for  aid  to  federally  im- 
pacted school  districts.  It  will  authorize 
a  total  of  $506  million  effective  next  Sat- 


urday. Pinal  action  on  the  appropriation 
for  the  whole  fiscal  year  on  this  impor- 
tant matter  will  have  to  await  action  on 
the  regular  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 


THE  23D  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  U.S. 
PARTICIPATION  AT  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.DOC.  NO.  91-118) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of 
1945.  I  am  transmitting  the  23d  annual 
report,  covering  the  calendar  year  1968. 
on  United  States  participation  in  the 
United  Nations. 

The  large  number  of  topics  covered, 
the  number  of  U.N.  agencies  involved, 
and  the  increasing  contributions  of  the 
United  States  to  U.N.  programs  all  show 
how  important  the  United  Nations  has 
become  to  the  peace,  security,  and  wel- 
fare of  the  world.  In  the  United  States, 
support  of  the  United  Nations  and  par- 
ticipation in  its  many  activities  have 
always  been  nonpartisan. 

I  therefore  take  pleasure  in  trans- 
mitting to  the  Congress  this  report  of 
the  President  on  our  participation  in  the 
United  Nations. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  October  27.  1969. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


IRolI  No.  244 

Abbltt 

Celler 

Fountain 

Adams 

Chamberlain 

Gallagher 

Addabbo 

Chlsholm 

Gettys 

Anderson. 

Clancy 

Glalmo 

Calif. 

Clark 

Haley 

Anderson, 

Clay 

Hal  pern 

Tenn. 

Colmer 

Hauna 

Andrews. 

Conte 

Harrington 

N.  Dak. 

Corbett 

Harvey 

Arends 

Coughlin 

Hosmer 

Ashbrook 

Culver 

Howard 

Aspinall 

Cunningham 

Hull 

Baring 

Daddarlo 

Jarman 

Barrett 

Daniel.  Va. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Bell,  Calif. 

Davis.  Wis. 

King 

BevUl 

Dawson 

Klrwan 

Blaggl 

Denney 

Kleppe 

Bingham 

Dickinson 

Kluczynskl 

Elatnlk 

Di-gs 

Landrum 

Boiling 

Downing 

Long.  La. 

Brasco 

Edwards,  La. 

Lowenstein 

Burton,  Utah 

Fallon 

McCarthy 

Bu.sh 

Fascell 

McClory 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Flndley 

Mcculloch 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Fish 

McDonald, 

CahlU 

Ford,  Oerald  R 

Mich. 

Carey 

Ford. 

McKneally 

Cederberg 

WiUlam  D. 

MacGregor 
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U»nn 

MlCtMl 

Monagan 

Moatbma 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy.  If  T. 

Nix 

O  Konskl 

O'NeUl.  M&ss. 

Pepper 

Pettla 

Pickle 

Pike 
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Plrnto 

Powell 

Price.  Tex. 

ReUd 

Roblson 

Roone;,  P». 

Roudebusb 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

St,  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Scheuer 

Smith.  Iowa 


Staggars 

Symington 

TeagtM,  Oallf. 

Thompaon,  N  J. 

Tunnay 

Udall 

WatUns 

Watson 

Whalley 

Wl!;glns 

WUaon. 

Charles  H. 
Wydler 
Zablockl 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr. 
BOGGS).  On  this  rollcall  311  Members 
have  answer^  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanliiious  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


UNITED  SPATES  MUST  MAINTAIN 
SOVEREIGN  RIGHTS  OVER  PAN- 
AMA CANAL 

(Mr.  HAL^  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  aqdress  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  k-evise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) I 

Mr.  HAl4  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon imder  I  special  orders  heretofore 
agreed  to.  tiine  will  be  taken  on  a  bi- 
ptutKan  basis  by  the  gentleman  from 
■penrisylvaniai  (Mr.  Flood)  ,  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Suixi- 
VAN) ,  and  tha  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Devdo:)  .  andl  me  on  a  resolution  having 
to  do  with  ceding  of  our  territory  and 
real  estate  td  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Mr.  Speak^.  this  is  a  repetition  of  the 
resolution  of  |1967  which  more  than  135 
Members  cosbonsored.  I  hope  Members 
will  join  In  cpsponsoring  this  resolution 
which  says  h^  part: 

It  U  the  senie  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  tha  Government  of  the  tJnited 
States  malnta^  and  protect  Its  sovereign 
rights  and  Jurisdiction  over  said  canal  and 
that  the  Unlte4  States  Government  in  no  way 
forfeit,  cede.  Negotiate,  or  transfer  any  of 
these  soverelgq  rights  or  Jurisdiction  to  any 
other  soverelg*  nation  or  to  any  Interna- 
tional organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  blank  forms 
available  for  cosponsorshlp  by  those 
parties  who  i^lsh  to  do  so. 

Real  estate  ceding  and  jurisdiction, 
and  so  on,  pertain  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives alccording  to  our  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, whereas  treaties  are  advised 
and  consented  to  by  the  other  body.  It  is 
most  appropriate,  inasmuch  as  this  in- 
volves a  transfer  of  territory,  that  we  get 
ourselves  on  record. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
District  of  Columbia  day.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  McMillan),  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on!  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  McMILtAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
PuQUA> .  to  call  up  bills  considered  by  his 
subcommittee,  i 


AMENDING  fHE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA HEALING  ARTS  PRAC- 
TICE ACT 

Mr.  PUQUA^  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia. I  call  up  the  bUl  (HJR.  13837)  to 
amend  the  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act, 
District  of  Columbia.  1928.  to  revise  the 
composition  of  the  Committee  on  Licen- 
sure to  Practice  the  Healing  Art.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  amsldered  in  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore  (Mr. 
BoGGS) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bUl,  as  follows: 

H.R    13837 
Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United    State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  SecUon  4  of  the  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia,  1928 
(I?,C.  Code,  sec.  2-103),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  established  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on 
Ucensure  to  Practice  the  Healing  Art  (here- 
after In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Commis- 
sion' ) .  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
eleven  members.  The  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  apfxjlnt  nine 
members  of  the  Commission  as  follows: 

"(A)  Three  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  a  panel  of  six  physicians  licensed  under 
this  Act  who  are  in  private  practice  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  who  are  nominated 
by  the  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"(B)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  from 
a  panel  of  two  physicians  licensed  under  this 
Act  who  are  nominated  by  the  dean  of  the 
Georgetown  University  Medical  School. 

"(C)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  from 
a  panel  of  two  physicians  licensed  under  this 
Act  who  are  nominated  by  the  dean  of  the 
the  George  Washington  University  Medical 
School. 

"(D)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  from 
a  panel  of  two  physicians  licensed  under  this 
Act  who  are  nominated  by  the  dean  of  the 
Howard  University  Medical  School. 

"(E)  One  member  shaU  be  appointed  from 
a  panel  of  two  osteopathic  physicians  li- 
censed under  this  Act  who  are  nominated  by 
the  Association  of  Osteopathic  Physicians  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Incorporated. 

"(P)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  persons  who  are  not  physicians  and 
who  represent  the  community  at  large. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  (Columbia  (or  his  delegate)  and  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
of  tha  District  of  Columbia  (or  his  delegate) 
shall  be  ex  ofiBclo  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(3)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  oiiginal 
appointment  was  made. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  members  of 
the  Conunission  (appointed  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a) )  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  three  years. 
"(2)   Of  the  members   first   appointed   to 

the  Commission  under  such  paragraph  (1) 

"(A)  three  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  one  year, 

"(B)  three  members  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  two  years,  and 

"(C)  three  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  three  years, 

as  designated  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment. 

"(3)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  pred- 
ecessor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  may  serve  after  the 
expiration  of  his  term  until  his  successor  has 
taken  office. 
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"(c)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Presl- 
dent  and  a  Vice  President  from  among  its 
members.  The  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Health  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(or  his  delegate  shall  be  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commission. 

"(d)  The  Conunission  shall  make,  and 
may  alter,  such  rules  as  it  deems  necessary 
to  conduct  its  business.  The  Commission 
shall  adopt  a  common  seal  and  from  time  to 
time  may  alter  it.  The  courts  shaU  take  Ju- 
dicial notice  of  the  seal." 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  appoint  the  first  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  Licensure  to 
Practice  the  Healing  Art,  established  by 
section  4  of  the  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act. 
District  of  Columbia.  1928  (as  amended  by 
this  Act),  not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date   of   the   enactment   of   this   Act. 

SBC.  a.  (a)  The  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act, 
District  of  Columbia,  1928,  is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  25(a)  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
2-122a)  as  section  aSA  and  by  adding  after 
that  section  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  aSB.  (a)  The  Commlsaion  may  issue, 
without  examination,  temporary  licenses  to 
persons  holding  the  degree  of  doctor  o( 
medicine  or  doctor  of  oeteopathy  who  wish  to 
pursue  or  participate  In  residency  or  fellow- 
ship training  programs  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  An  applicant  for  a  temporary 
license  shall  furnish  to  the  Commission 
satisfactory  proof  that — 

"(1)  he  is  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  is  of  good  moral  character: 

"(2)  he  is  a  graduate  of  a  medical  school  or 
an  osteopathic  school  registered  under  sec- 
tion 5(a)  of  this  Act  «•  is  otherwise  quali- 
fied after  examination  by  the  Bducattonal 
Council  for  Foreign  Medical  Graduates; 

"(3)  he  has  been  accepted  or  appointed 
for  residency  or  fellowship  in  an  accredited 
program; 

"(4)  he  win  limit  his  practice  and  training 
to  the  confines  of  the  hospitals  or  other 
facilities  within  such  accredited  program; 
and 

"(5)  he  will  practice  only  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  attending  medical  staff  of  such 
hospitals,  faciUUee,  or  affiliated  Institutions 
within  such  accredited  program. 
Each  applicant  for  a  license  under  tills  sec- 
tion must  be  nominated  by  the  institution  in 
which  he  U  serving  as  a  resident  or  fellow. 
An  institution  which  nominates  an  appli- 
cant for  a  license  under  this  section  shall 
notify  the  Commission  of  the  beginning 
and  ending  dates  of  the  period  for  which  such 
applicant  has  been  accepted  or  appointed 

"(b)  A  license  issued  under  this  section 
shall  be  valid  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one 
year.  Such  a  license  may  be  renewed  upon 
application  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one 
year.  A  license  Issued  under  this  section  may 
not  be  renewed  for  periods  aggregating  more 
than  four  years. 

"(c)  The  holder  of  a  license  under  this 
section  may  sign  birth  and  death  certlflcates. 
prescriptions  for  narcotics,  barbiturates,  and 
other  drugs,  and  other  legal  documents  in 
compliance  with  existing  laws,  if  the  execu- 
tion of  such  documents  involves  duties  pre- 
scribed by  or  incident  to  his  residency  or 
fellowship  program. 

"(d)  Within  sixty  days  after  appointment 
of  any  intern  to  any  hospital  or  institution 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  such  hospital  or 
institution  shall  file  with  the  Commission 
the  name  of  ea<4i  such  Intern  and  shall  fur- 
nish such  other  information  concerning  such 
intern  as  the  Commission  may  require." 

(b)  Sections  6  and  23  of  such  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sees.  2-104,  2-119)  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "secUon  26(a) "  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "section  25A". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  25  of  the  Healing  Arts 
Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia,  1928  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  2-121 ) ,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
"An  applicant  who  desires  to  obtain  a  license 


without  examination"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "An  applicant  who  desires  to  obtain 
a  license  by  endorsement  and  without  exam- 
ination"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The 
Commission  may  issue  a  license  by  endorse- 
ment to  an  applicant  under  this  section  if 
it  determines  he  has  met  the  requirements 
of  this  section.  A  license  issued  to  an  appli- 
cant under  this  section  shall  correspond  in 
scope  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  license 
held  by  the  applicant  which  is  the  basis  for 
the  issuance  of  a  license  under  this  section. 
No  person  may  be  licensed  under  this  section 
who  has  been  examined  under  authority  of 
the  Commission  and  who  has  failed." 

(b)  Sections  6.  11,  and  23  of  such  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sees.  2-104,  2-108,  2-119)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "reciprocity"  each 
place  it  appears  in  those  sections  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "endorsement". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
25A  of  the  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  1928  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  2- 
122a)  (as  so  redesignated  by  section  2  of  this 
Act) ,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ":  Provided, 
That  the  examination  given  by  the  national 
examining  board"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "or  to  anyone  who  has  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  examination  admin- 
istered by  the  Federation  of  State  Medical 
Boards  of  the  United  States  if  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  the  examination  given 
by  the  national  examining  board  or  by  such 
Federation,   as  the  case  may  be,". 

(2)  The  proviso  in  the  last  sentence  of  such 
section  26A  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  on 
the  basis  of  successful  completion  of  the  ex- 
amination administered  by  the  Federation  of 
State  Medical  Boards  of  the  United  States" 
immediately  after  "national  examining 
board". 

(b)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  the  first 
pargaraph  of  section  6  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  2-104)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
by  virtue  of  successful  completion  of  the  ex- 
amination administered  by  the  Federation  of 
State  Medical  Boards  of  the  United  States  as 
provided  In  such  section."  after  "section  25A 
of  this  Act,". 

(2)  The  sixth  sentence  of  section  11  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  2-108)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  by  virtue  of  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  examination  administered  by  the 
Federation  of  State  Medical  Boards  of  the 
United  States."  after  "national  examining 
board,". 

(3)  CHause  (4)  of  the  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 23  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  2-119)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  by  virtue  of  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  examination  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federation  of  State  Medi- 
cal Boards  of  the  United  States"  after  "na- 
tional examining  board." 

(4)  The  fourth  sentence  of  such  section 
23  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  on  the  l>asis  of 
successful  completion  of  the  examination  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federation  of  State  Medical 
Boards  of  the  United  States"  Immediately 
after  "national  examining  board". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  50  of  the  Healing  Acts 
Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia,  1928  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  2-141),  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  construed  as  affecting  any  pro- 
vision of  Reorganization  Plan  Number  3  of 
1967,  except  that  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Colimibia  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  shall  exercise  thedr  respective 
functions  imder  the  Healing  Arts  Practice 
Act,  District  of  Columbia,  1928,  through  the 
Commission  on  Licensure  to  Practice  the 
Healing  Art  established  by  section  4  of  such 
Act  (as  amended  by  this  Act) . 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Commission  on 
Licensure  to  Practice  the  Healing  Art  In 
office  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  continue  in  office  until  at  least  fo\ir 
members  have  been  appointed  to  that  Com- 


mlsslon'under  section  4(a)  (1)  of  the  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act.  District  of  Columbia,  1928 
(as  amended  by  this  Act). 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  13837 
is  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Healing  Arts  Practice  Act  in  three  re- 
spects, as  follows : 

First,  to  revise  the  make  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Licensure,  increasing  the 
number  of  members  from  five  to  11  and 
assuring  a  broad  representation  of  the 
medical  profession  and  other  areas  of  the 
community's  professional  skills; 

Second,  to  provide  for  temporary  licen- 
sure of  physicians  and  osteopaths  who 
are  engaged  in  residency  and  fellowship 
training  programs  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; and 

Third,  to  broaden  the  use  of  endorse- 
ment as  a  method  of  licensure,  by  elimi- 
nating the  application  of  reciprocity  as  a 
barrier  to  the  admission  of  competent 
physicians  to  practice  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 
1.    COMMISSION    ON    LICENSURE 

Section  4  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Healing  Arts  Practice  Act  of  1928  <D.C. 
Code,  sec.  2-103;  45  Stat.  1327)  presently 
provides  for  a  five-member  Commission 
on  Licensure  to  Practice  the  Healing  Art 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  consisting 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Director  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Department  of  Public  Health. 
This  Commission  is  responsible  for  the 
licensing  of  physicians,  osteopaths,  and 
others  who  practice  the  healing  art  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  They  are  aided 
in  this  function  by  an  examining  board, 
whose  duty  is  to  examine  the  applicants 
for  such  licensure  as  provided  by  law, 
and  to  report  their  findings  with  respect 
to  the  candidates'  qualifications  to  the 
Commission. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  Commission, 
as  presently  constituted,  includes  only 
one  physician  in  its  membership.  Also, 
the  lay  members  of  the  Commission  are 
all  officials  with  a  heavy  burden  of  time- 
consuming  duties  and  responsibilities  in 
other  areas,  for  which  reason  they  can- 
not be  expected  to  take  any  great  inter- 
est in  the  operation  of  this  Commission 
on  Licensure  or  to  have  any  particular 
training  or  expertise  in  its  vitally  impor- 
tant work. 

Section  1  of  the  bill,  H.R.  13837,  will 
provide  for  an  11 -member  Commission 
on  Licensure  To  Practice  the  Healing 
Art.  Nine  of  these  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  follows: 

Three  members  from  among  six  physi- 
cians in  private  practice  in  the  District, 
and  who  are  nominated  by  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Fovir  members,  consisting  of  one  phy- 
sician from  each  panel  of  two  nominated 
by  the  deans  of  the  three  local  medical 
schools  and  by  the  Association  of  Osteo- 
pathia Physicians  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Inc. 
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Two  members  who  are  not  physicians, 
and  who  represent  the  community  at 
large. 

The  remaining  two  members  of  the 
Commission  will  be  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Corporation  Counsel  or  his  dele- 
gate, and  the  Director  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Health  Department, 
both  ex  officio.  The  nine  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioner shall  serve  3-year  terms.  How- 
ever, the  terms  of  the  original  appointees 
will  be  staggered  so  as  to  provide  a  con- 
tinuity of  membership. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  membership  of 
this  newly  created  Commission,  which 
will  include  seven  physicians  represent- 
ing a  broad  spectrum  of  the  city's  medical 
commimity,  as  well  as  a  representative 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Department 
of  Public  Health  and  a  legal  representa- 
tive from  the  District  of  Columbia  Cor- 
poration Counsel's  office,  will  assure  a 
high  degree  of  professional  interest  and 
competence.  Further,  the  two  lay  mem- 
bers will  presumably  be  selected  for  their 
demonstrated  special  interest  in  the  city's 
health  problems,  and  their  presence  on 
the  Commission  will  provide  added  bal- 
ance in  the  public  interest.  For  these 
reasons,  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee that  such  a  body  will  constitute  a 
far  more  effective  agency  for  the  licens- 
ing of  medical  and  osteopathic  physicians 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  than  can  the 
Commission  as  presently  constituted. 

Our  committee  believes  also  that  the 
system  of  nominations  for  membership, 
from  which  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioner  will  select  the  medical  ap- 
pointees to  the  Commission,  will  be  in- 
valuable to  the  Commissioner  by  assur- 
ing the  high  caliber  of  his  appointees  and 
their  proper  distribution  among  the  vari- 
ous segments  of  the  medical  commimity. 

2.    TEMPORARY    LICENSURE     FOR     RESIDENTS     AND 
FELLOWS 

Section  2  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  issue,  without  examina- 
tion, temporary  licenses  to  persons  hold- 
ing the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  or 
doctor  of  osteopathy  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  residency  or  fellowship  train - 
ship  programs  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. These  temporary  licenses  shall  be 
valid  for  1  year,  and  renewable  for  addi- 
tional 1-year  periods  not  exceeding  a 
total  of  4  additional  years. 

These  residents  and  fellows  will  have 
completed  their  internship,  and  hence 
will  be  advanced  trainees  in  the  medical 
profession.  However,  they  will  be  limited 
in  their  practice  and  training  under  this 
temporary  license  to  the  confines  of  the 
hospitals  or  other  medical  facilities  in 
which  they  are  employed,  and  will  be 
permitted  to  practice  only  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  attending  medical  staffs 
of  these  institutions.  Tlius,  they  will  not 
be  licensed  to  engage  in  the  general  prac- 
tice of  medicine. 

The  purpose  of  the  temporary  license  is 
to  enable  these  residents  and  fellows,  in 
the  course  of  their  service  as  trainees,  to 
sign  birth  and  death  certificates,  pre- 
scriptions for  narcotics,  barbiturates,  and 
other  drugs,  and  other  docimients.  all  of 
which  functions  require  medical  licen- 
sure in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
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authority  will  of  course  greatly  enhance 
the  contribution  of  these  residents  and 
fellows  to  tie  Institutions  and  to  the 
attending  medical  staffs  imder  whose 
supervision  tHey  will  serve. 

Our  commlittee  Is  informed  that  37 
States  now  flequire  residents  serving  in 
hospitals  to  be  licensed  or  registered,  and 
seven  of  these  require  full  licensure  to 
practice  med|cine.  It  is  the  committees 
opinion  that  i  the  temporary  license  for 
limited  practice,  as  provided  in  H.R. 
13837,  Is  desirable  and  appropriate  for 
the  District  oJT  Columbia. 

The  bill  d()es  not  provide  for  the  li- 
censing of  interns  in  the  city's  medical 
institutions,  qut  it  does  require  that  the 
names  of  such  interns  be  filed  with  the 
Commission. 
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Columbia  Department  of  Public  Health. 
This  proposed  legislation,  HH.  13837,  will 
not  affect  that  provision  of  law  In  any 
way. 

SUPPORT    FO«    THS    BUI, 


».    WIDEB    DSB  DF    LICrNSS    BV    ENDORSEMEKT 

Section  25  ^f  the  District  of  Columbia 
Healing  Arts j  Practice  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  2-121;  45  Stat.  1335)  presently 
provides  for  licensing  by  endorsement, 
without  examination,  of  physicians  or 
osteopaths  who  are  licensed  in  other 
jurisdictions  Of  the  United  States  or  in 
foreign  countries,  and  who  possess  the 
qualifications  required  for  licensure  in 
the  JJistrlct  of  Columbia— provided, 
however,  thad  the  State  in  which  the 
candidate  Is  licensed  maintains  a  policy 
of  reciprocity  I  with  the  District  with  re- 
spect to  such  lllcensure  by  endorsement. 
This  limitation  does  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  physicians  licensed  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

At  this  timt.  all  State  and  territorial 
medical  llcetuing  boards  do  have  such 
a  reciprocal  relationship  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colu»ibla,  except  for  Florida, 
Hawaii,  and  t^e  Virgin  Islands.  Hence, 
under  existing  law,  a  physician  or  an 
osteopath  licensed  in  these  jurisdictions 
and  who  wishes  to  practice  In  the  Dis- 
trict may  obtain  a  license  to  do  so  only 
by  taking  the  Written  examination,  even 
though  he  ma^  have  been  out  of  school 
for  some  yeari  All  such  applicants  have 
previously  beeh  required  to  pass  such 
examinations,  of  course. 

Section  3  of  the  bill.  H.R.  13837.  re- 
move this  unrealistic  barrier  to  the  li- 
censing, by  en(Jorsement  and  without  ex- 
amination, of  applicants  who  meet  all 
the  requirements  for  a  license  to  prac- 
tice the  healing  art  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  witl^  no  limitation  as  to  reci- 
procity betweeii  the  District  and  other 
jurisdictions. 

This  section  brovldes  further  however, 
that  licensure  by  endorsement  may  not 
be  allowed  in  the  case  of  any  applicant 
who  has  prevl(iusly  been  examined  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Commission  and 
failed.  Thus,  there  will  be  no  lowering 
of  the  present  standards  for  licensure  to 
practice  the  healing  art  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

PRKVieuS     IXOJSLATtOH 

Public  Law  iks  of  the  90th  Congress, 
approved  Octohier  24,  1967  (81  Stat  336- 
DC.  Code,  sec,  2-133),  waived  the  re- 
quirement of  licensure  to  practice  the 
healmg  art  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  the  case  of  physicians  or  osteopaths 
practicing  entirely  within  the  confines 
of  hospital  or  other  medical  facilities 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  of 


At  a  public  hearing  conducted  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1969,  spokesmen  for  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
expressed  that  group's  unqualified  en- 
dorsement of  H.R.  13837  as  reported  by 
your  committee.  The  bill  is  endorsed  also 
by  the  respective  deans  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity College  of  Medicine,  Georgetown 
University  School  of  Medicine,  and 
George  Washington  University  School  of 
Medicine,  and  by  the  Osteopathic  Asso- 
ciation of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Inc. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  committee  that 
the  amendments  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Healing  Arts  Practice  Art  con- 
tained in  HJl.  13837  wUl  provide  for  a 
more  realistic,  effective,  and  desirable 
administration  of  that  act,  and  that  the 
enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation 
is  therefore  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  This  bUl  seemed  to  be 
a  very  needed  piece  of  legislation.  Rec- 
ommendations came  to  the  committee  to 
put  licensing  procedures  and  authorities 
in  the  hands  of  the  city  council.  It  was 
the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  there 
needed  to  be  some  revision  of  our 
licensing  provisions  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  patterned  pretty  much  after 
the  provision  of  the  States. 

I  checked  with  my  good  colleague,  Dr. 
Hall,  who  should  know  more  about  it 
than  I.  He  indicated  to  me  it  was  a  good 
bill.  I  am  sure  he  will  want  to  comment 
about  it,  and  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  FT7QUA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding  and  the  remarks 
of  my  colleague  from  Minnesota. 

I  have  studied  the  committee's  report 
in  detail  on  this  bill,  and  I  certainly 
would  like  to  compliment  the  committee 
for  the  work  it  has  done  in  presenting 
what  should  be  an  almost  ideal  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
says,  I  have  long  been  interested  In  this. 
Actually,  I  interned  here— in  the  District 
of  Columbia — some  35  or  36  years  ago, 
and  I  was  at  that  time  personally  inter- 
ested in  the  Healing  Arts  and  Registra- 
tion Act  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  took  the  Maryland 
exam  in  competition  with  the  Johns 
Hopkins  graduates  in  the  wintertime  of 
1935.  in  lieu  thereof  because  of  the  al- 
ways present  question  of  interstate  reci- 
procity, expense,  and  so  forth. 

I  am  glad  we  are  actually  getting  the 
District  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act 
straightened  out  I  believe  the  committee 
should  be  particularly  commended  on 
the  perception  and  depth  to  which  it  has 
gone  about  getting  actual  practitioners 
who  do  know  the  problems  of  serving  and 
selling  their  trained  category  of  personal 
services  in  the  quality  care  of  human 


beings  to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  believe  it  is  a  good  bill.  I  recwmnend 
it  be  passed. 

Again  I  commend  the  committee  for 
the  report  and  the  legislation. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  favorable  act'on  the 
blU  H.R.  13837,  which  I  was  pleased  to 
cosponsor  with  my  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  PuQUA). 

This  bill  will  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act  in 
three  major  respects,  as  follows: 

First.  Establish  new  requirements  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Commisslc  .  on 
Licensure  to  Practice  the  Healing  Art 
which  will  increase  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  this  Commission  from  5  to  11. 
and  also  will  provide  broad  representa- 
tion of  the  healing  arts  profession  and 
other  areas  of  professional  skill  and  In- 
terest in  the  city; 

Second.  Provide  for  temporary  licens- 
ing, without  examination  but  with  cer- 
tain requirements,  of  doctors  of  medicine 
or  osteopathy  who  seek  to  participate  in 
residency  or  fellowship  training  pro- 
grams in  medical  institutions  in  the  Dis- 
trict: and 

Third.  Establish  broader  and  more 
realistic  criteria  for  licensing,  by  en- 
dorsement and  without  examination,  of 
applicants  who  are  licensed  in  other 
jurisdictions  or  have  succflfesfully  passed 
standard  examinations  for  such  licen- 
sure, and  who  meet  all  the  requirements 
for  licensing  as  specified  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act. 
Under  existing  law,  the  Commission 
on  Licensure  to  PracUce  the  Healing  Art 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  only  one 
physician  in  its  membership,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health.  The  othw  mem- 
bers are  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  the  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  lay  members  of  this 
Commission  as  presently  constituted  can 
have  little  interest  In  Its  operation,  and 
because  of  their  heavy  biu-den  of  other 
duties  and  responsibilities  can  have  little 
or  no  time  to  devote  to  its  operation. 

By  contrast,  the  proposed  new  Com- 
mission on  Licensure  will  include  three 
physicians  In  private  practice  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  three  physicians  rep- 
resenting each  of  the  three  local  medical 
schools,  one  osteopathic  physician  in 
practice  in  the  District,  and  a  represent- 
ative of  the  District  of  Columbia  Health 
Department.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
two  nonphysician  members  representing 
the  community  at  large,  whom  the  Con- 
gress will  expect  to  be  appointed  by  rea- 
son of  their  special  interest  in  the  health 
problems  of  the  city,  and  an  attorney 
from  the  office  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Corporation  Counsel. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  new 
Commission,  by  virtue  of  its  much  great- 
er representation  from  the  medical  pro- 
fession Itself,  will  provide  a  much  more 
effective  administration  of  licensure  of 
medical  and  osteopathic  practitioners  In 
the  District. 
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The  bill  will  further  modernize  and  up- 
date the  District  of  Columbia  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act  by  authorizing  the  is- 
suance of  temporary  licenses  to  physi- 
cians and  osteopaths  who  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  residency  and  fellowship  train- 
ing programs  in  the  various  medical  in- 
stitutions in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
These  licenses  will  be  issued  for  a  1-year 
period,  and  will  be  renewable  for  addi- 
tional 1-year  periods  not  to  exceed  4 
years  in  the  aggregate. 

These  temporary  licenses  will  not  per- 
mit these  physicians  to  engage  In  the 
general  practice  of  medicine.  Instead, 
they  will  be  restricted  to  practice  only  in 
the  hospital  or  other  medical  institu- 
tion in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  only 
under  the  supervision  of  the  medical 
staffs  of  those  Institutions.  The  purpose 
of  the  temporary  license  is  to  enable 
these  advanced  trainees  in  the  medical 
profession  to  perform  such  duties  as  sign- 
ing birth  and  death  certificates,  prescrip- 
tions for  narcotics — within  the  restric- 
tions of  the  Federal  Narcotics  Act — bar- 
biturates, and  other  drugs,  as  well  as 
other  legal  documents  incident  to  their 
training  work.  These  residents  and  fel- 
lows are  thoroughly  capable  of  assuming 
these  responsibilities,  and  by  doing  so  will 
not  only  Increase  the  scope  of  their  own 
medical  experience  but  also  will  be  of 
greater  service  to  the  hospitals  and  the 
medical  staffs  by  whom  they  are  em- 
ployed. 

I  am  informed  that  temporary  licens- 
ing of  residents  and  fellows  in  training 
is  now  required  by  37  medical  licensing 
boards  throughout  the  country,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  this  is  a  growing  practice 
which  is  definitely  in  the  public  interest. 
The  bill  will  not  provide  for  such  tem- 
porary licensing  for  interns,  but  will  re- 
quire that  they  be  registered  with  the 
Commission  by  name. 

The  final  major  provision  of  H.R. 
13837  will  remove  a  legal  impediment 
existing  in  present  law,  with  respect  to 
the  licensing  of  physicians  and  osteo- 
paths who  are  licensed  in  other  juris- 
dictions, and  who  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  licensure  prescribed  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Healing  Arts  Practice 
Act,  by  endorsement  and  without  exam- 
ination. At  present,  this  licensure  by  en- 
dorsement is  restricted  to  those  appli- 
cants who  can  submit  proof  that  the 
licensing  agency  of  the  jurisdictions 
from  whence  they  come  grants,  without 
examination,  to  physicians  licensed  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  licenses  to 
practice  within  its  jurisdiction.  In  other 
words,  such  licensure  is  granted  to  phy- 
sicians only  from  jurisdictions  which 
maintain  a  policy  of  reciprocity  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  this  respect. 

At  the  present  time,  all  jurisdictions 
within  the  United  States  do  maintain 
such  a  reciprocal  relationship  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  the  exception 
of  Florida,  Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Thus,  physicians  licensed  to  prac- 
t  ice  in  those  States  and  who  wish  to  prac- 
tice in  the  District  of  Cclimibia,  cannot 
be  licensed  to  do  so  without  taking  the 
written  examination.  Inasmuch  as  many 
of  these  applicants  have  been  out  of  med- 
ical school  for  many  years,  and  vet  have 
a  record  of  proven  competency  in  the 


practice- of  the  healing  art,  I  regard  this 
situation  as  ridiculous. 

This  proposed  legislation  will  correct 
this  inequity  by  abolishing  this  unrealis- 
tic barrier  to  the  proper  application  of 
the  issuance  of  licenses  by  endorsement 
to  qualified  physicians  from  other  juris- 
dictions regardless  of  reciprocity.  There 
is  no  reason  whatever,  in  my  judgment, 
to  maintain  the  present  ban  on  such 
licensure  by  endorsement  for  physicians 
or  osteopaths  who  happen  to  be  licensed 
in  Florida,  Hawaii,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
or  anywhere  else. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  inasmuch  as 
the  bill  will  not  permit  licensing  by  en- 
dorsement, and  without  examination,  to 
any  candidate  who  has  taken  the  writ- 
ten examinations  required  by  the  Com- 
mission and  failed  such  examination,  this 
amendment  will  in  no  way  lower  the 
standards  now  existing  for  the  practice 
of  the  healing  art  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  also  of  all  the 
local  medical  colleges.  It  is  definitely  in 
the  public  interest,  and  I  solicit  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  in  behalf  of  its 
enactment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  TRANSFER  OF 
BLOOD  COMPONENTS  WITHIN 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  12673)  to 
authorize  the  transfer  by  licensed  blood 
banks  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
blood  components  within  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.   12673 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
blood  bank  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  hold- 
ing an  unsuspended  and  unrevoked  license 
Issued  under  section  351  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  may  transfer,  for  use  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  platelets  and  other 
components  of  blood  in  general  use  in  the 
States  (as  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia),  produced  In 
such  blood  bank,  to  physicians  licensed  un- 
der the  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act,  District  of 
Columbia.  1928  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  2-101  et  seq.) . 
to  District  of  Columbia  hospitals,  and  to  li- 
censed private  hospitals  and  other  medical 
facilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  Section  351  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
transfer  made  in  accordance  with  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  12673  is  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  determine  that  blood  platelets  and 
other  blood  components  in  general  use 
in  the  States  may  be  transferred  from 


local  licensed  blood  banks  In  which  they 
are  produced  to  licensed  physicians,  to 
District  of  Columbia  hospitals,  and  to 
licensed  private  hospitals  and  other 
medical  facilities  within  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  authority  will  place  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  same  position 
as  the  States,  all  of  which  permit  the 
intrastate  transfer  of  blood  components 
within  their  borders. 

NEED  FOB  LEGISLATION 

Section  351  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (58  Stat.  702  >,  as  amended  <42 
U.S.C.  262),  prohibits  the  transfer  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, of  certain  biological  products 
including  blood  platelets  and  other  blood 
components,  unless  both  the  establish- 
ment in  which  these  components  are 
prepared  and  the  products  themselves 
are  licensed  under  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Transfer  of  unlicensed  such 
products  is  permitted,  however,  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  various  States, 
for  use  in  those  States,  whereas  these 
same  products  cannot  be  exchanged  be- 
tween medical  facilities  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

At  present,  there  are  no  acceptable 
standards  in  existence  for  many  of  the 
components  of  human  blood,  and  there- 
fore the  license  required  under  section 
351  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
not  available.  The  basic  problem  In- 
volved, your  committee  is  informed,  is 
that  no  means  has  been  developed  for 
the  preservation  of  certain  blood  com- 
ponents in  such  a  condition  that  they 
may  be  used  safely  and  effectively  after 
an  appreciable  period  of  time  following 
their  preparation.  Blood  platelets,  for 
example,  will  remain  in  a  usable  condi- 
tion for  not  more  than  6  to  8  hours. 
Until  some  solution  to  this  problem  is 
discovered,  the  transfer  of  these  com- 
ponents in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce caimot  safely  be  approved.  The 
shortness  of  the  shelf  life  of  these  prod- 
ucts, however,  even  though  it  makes  their 
use  after  long-distance  transfer  ques- 
tionable, still  is  long  enough  to  permit 
their  successful  local  use  where  they 
can  be  utilized  within  a  short  time  after 
their  production  in  a  blood  bank.  Such 
local  uses  are  recognized  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Blood  Banks  in 
their  brochure.  "Technical  Methods  and 
Procedures  of  the  Association  of  Blood 
Banks"  (1966). 

EFFECT    OF    LEGISLATION 

The  major  blood  components  whose 
use  will  immediately  be  affected  by  the 
enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation 
are  platelet  concentrates,  cryo-precipi- 
tates,  and  frozen  red  blood  cells.  It  is 
known  also  that  other  blood  compo- 
nents will  become  available  from  time  to 
time.  Also,  it  appears  likely  that  in  time 
some  or  all  of  these  products  will  be- 
come licensed.  However,  the  present  le- 
gal barrier  to  such  Ucenslng  prevents  the 
proper  treatment  of  patients  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltmibia  with  unlicensed  blood 
components  which  are  now  In  general 
use. 

Many  of  these  blood  components  are 
vital  to  proper  patient  ewe  in  a  variety 
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of  blood  disorflers.  For  example,  platelet 
concentrates  »re  a  valuable  adjunct  in 
the  treatment!  of  leukemia  patients  un- 
der chemotherapy,  to  prevent  major 
bleeding.  Alsoj  cryo-precipltates  are  the 
accepted  form  of  treatment  for  hemo- 
philic patients!  and  frozen  red  blood  cells 
are  currently  the  best  known  method  of 
storing  blood  tor  the  rare  blood  types. 

Our  committee  is  informed  that  these 
blood  product^  will  probably  be  prepared 
locally  by  the  American  Red  Cross  or  in 
blood  banks  which  have  been  certified  by 
the  National  Ihstitutes  of  Health  or  the 
American  Assdciation  of  Blood  Banks.  At 
present.  59  Red  Cross  Blood  Centers 
throughout  th*  United  States  follow  ac- 
cepted procedures  in  the  preparation  of 
both  licensed  |ind  unlicensed  blood  and 
ts.  These  procedures  are 
e  Division  of  Biologies 
le  National  Institutes  of 
s  the  licensing  agent  for 
under  section  351  of  the 
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HEARING 

A  public  heating  on  this  bill  was  con- 
ducted on  September  4,  1969,  at  which 
time  approval  6i  the  proposed  legislation 
was  eifpressed  ]  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Commissioner  ti  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Distritt  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Public  bealth.  the  Committee  on 
Blood  of  the  Mfedical  Society  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Division  of  Biolog- 
ical Standards  Of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Heal  til.  and  the  Washington  Regional 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  No 
opposition  to  t(ie  enactment  of  the  bill 
was  expressed. 

(  ONCLUSION 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  committee  that 
is  clearly  needed  to  al 
the  District  of  Columbia 
to  enjoy  the  came  advantages  in  the  use 
of  these  unlicensed  products  as  do  pa- 
tients in  all  the ; States,  and  thus  to  assure 
them  the  benefits  of  treatment  with  the 
most  eflfectlve  |tools  knon-n  to  modem 
For  this  reason,  we 
unanimously  er  dorse  its  passage. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  thrd  time,  was  read  the 

passed,  and  a  motion  to 

laid  on  the  table. 


third  time,  and 
reconsider  was 
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Mr.  FUQUA 
of  the  Committee 
lumbia,  I  call  ut 
amend  the  code 
Coliunbia  with 
the  parking  or 

The  Clerk  r 


real 
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Be   It   enacted 
of  Representativ 
America  in 
of  the  code  of  lawi 
bla  is  amended  by 
ing  sections: 

"218.    (a)    Any 
park  or  store  for 
the  District  of  Coltmbia 
post  conspicuously 
street,  sidewalk,  or 


DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
WITH  RESPECT  TO 
FACILITIES      FOR 
OR    STORAGE   OF 


VEHICLES 
Ml 


Speaker,  by  direction 

on  the  District  of  Co- 

the  bill  *H.R.  9257)  to 

)f  laws  of  the  District  of 

respect  to  facilities  for 

age  of  motor  vehicles. 

the  bill,  as  follows: 


slot 


il.R.  9257 

i>y   the   Senate   and   House 

of  the  United  States  of 

Congr^s  assembled.  That  title  40 

of  the  District  of  Colum- 

the  addition  of  the  foUow- 


])erson   who  shall  offer  to 

fee  motor  vehicles  within 

shaU  be  required  to 

in  a  manner  visible  from 

other  public  space  at  each 


place  at  which  such  offer  Is  made,  a  sign  set- 
ting forth  the  address  and  telephone  number 
at  which  an  agent  or  such  person  shall  be 
available,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night, 
to  release,  on  reasonable  identification  of 
ownership,  or  of  stattis  as  agent  or  servant  of 
the  owner,  any  vehicle  parked  or  stored  on 
the  premises,  upon  payment  of  the  published 
fee  for  such  parking  or  storage. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
IJerson  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  to  insure  that  his  agent  will  be  avail- 
able at  the  location  described  in  the  public 
notice  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
during  which  the  premises  nre  not  open,  for 
dealing  with  the  public. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  any  motor  vehicle  parking  or  storage 
facilities  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
instrumentality,  for  which  a  fee  is  charged, 
and  to  any  person  contracting  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  operation  on  public 
space  of  facilities  for  the  parking  or  storage 
of  motor  vehicles  for  a  fee." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1,  strike  out  lines  3  through  5  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  'That 
the  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Park- 
ing Facility  Act  of  1942  (District  of  Colum- 
bia Code.  sees.  40-801 — 40-809a)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  section  U  as  section  12  and 
by  adding  after  section  10  the  following  new 
section : 

"'Sec.  U.  (a)  Any  person  who  shall  offer 
to  park  or  store". 

Page  2.  strike  out  the  quotation  mark  at 
the  end  of  line  17.  and  after  line  17  in.'-ert 
the  following: 

■(d)  Any  person  who  violates  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  fined  not  more  than  SIOO.  If 
such  violation  is  a  continuing  one.  each  day 
of  such  violation  .shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense.'  " 

The  committee  amendments  were 
aKieed  to. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  H.R.  9257.  as  amended  and 
reported  by  our  committee,  is  to  require 
the  owner  or  operator  of  a  commercial 
facility  for  the  parking  or  storage  of 
automobiles  to  post  conspicuously  on  the 
premises  a  sign  setting  forth  the  ad- 
dress and  telephone  number  at  which  an 
agent  of  such  owner  or  operator  shall  be 
available,  at  any  hour  when  the  facility 
is  not  open  for  business,  to  release  any 
vehicle  parked  or  stored  on  the  premises, 
upon  adequate  identification  of  the 
claimant  and  the  payment  of  any  legiti- 
mate charges  due. 

Our  committee  is  informed  that  most 
operators  of  motor  vehicle  parking  fa- 
cilities in  the  District  of  Columbia  do 
post  signs  on  the  premises  advising  cus- 
tomers as  to  how  they  may  reclaim  their 
cars  during  the  times  when  the  facility 
is  not  open  for  business,  and  thus  are  in 
substantial  voluntary  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  However,  there 
are  other  such  operators  who  apparently 
have  not  felt  it  necessary  to  display  this 
concern  for  their  customers'  welfare,  and 
this  neglect  sometimes  poses  serious  in- 
convenience for  the  owners  of  the  ve- 
hicles. 

Examples  of  situations  Involving  such 
inconvenience  which  have  come  to  the 
attention  of  members  of  this  committee, 
include  the  following: 

1.  That  of  the  motorist  who  is  delayed 
in  the  downtown  area  until  after  the 
closing  hour  of  a  parking  facility,  which 
may  be  earlier  than  that  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed. 


2.  That  of  the  motorist  who  leaves  his 
automobile  at  a  parking  facility  over- 
night by  intent,  without  realizing  thul 
the  facility  will  not  be  open  for  business 
on  the  following  day  which  happens  to 
be  a  Saturday,  a  Sunday,  or  a  holiday 
Also  in  such  circumstances,  even  though 
the  motorist  was  aware  of  this,  he  may 
find  an  unexpected  need  for  his  car  on 
that  day. 

Our  committee  is  advised  of  one  par- 
ticular instance  when  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress foun(i  it  necessary  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
in  freeing  the  automobile  of  a  constitu- 
ent who  found  it  impossible  to  reclaim 
his  car  from  a  locked  and  unattended 
commercial  parking  facility.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  owner  had  left  his  car  in  the 
parking  garage  on  a  Pi-iday,  and  when 
he  returned  the  following  day  he  found 
the  premises  closed.  The  operator  of  this 
garage  also  operated  some  other  parking 
facilities,  which  were  open  for  business 
on  weekends.  However,  he  had  left  no 
instructions  with  the  attendants  at  any 
of  those  other  facilities  as  to  how  he 
might  be  located  by  patrons  in  such 
emergencies,  and  in  addition  he  had  an 
unlisted  telephone  number  at  his  resi- 
dence. 

Such  incidents  as  these  must  be  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  Members  of  Congress, 
by  reason  of  the  flow  of  visitors  from 
their  districts  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
each  year,  many  of  whom  are  not  famil- 
iar with  the  local  customs  and  practices 
involved  in  the  commercial  parking  of 
motor  vehicles  here.  This  can  lead  to 
considerable  inconvenience  and  distress, 
as  in  the  case  described  above  when  ali 
of  this  constituent's  luggage  and  cloth- 
ing were  in  his  car. 

Our  committee  has  also  heard  reports 
of  similar  situations  when  area  physi- 
cians have  had  dlfflculty  in  reclaiming 
their  cars  from  parking  facilities  which 
they  unexpectedly  found  locked,  leaving 
them  without  prompt  access  to  their 
medical  kits. 

IMPOUNDING     OP     VEHICLES 

At  a  public  hearing  on  this  bill  con- 
ducted on  October  15,  1969,  some  ques- 
tions arose  as  to  whether  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  40-810  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  it  would  be  legally 
possible  for  the  operator  of  a  commercial 
parking  facility  to  have  a  customer's  car 
impounded  if  left  in  the  garage  or  lot 
after  closing  hours,  to  circumvent  the 
new  responsibility  placed  upon  him  by 
the  enactment  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

The  above-cited  section  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  provides  for,  among 
other  things,  the  impoundment  by  the 
police  of  motor  vehicles  which  are 
parked  on  private  property  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner  thereof. 

Our  committee  wishes  to  make  clear 
its  intention  that  the  provisions  oi  sec- 
tion 40-810  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  shall  not  be  used  in  any  way  to 
thwart  the  intended  effect  of  this  pro- 
posed new  legislation. 

COMMITTEB     AMENDMENTS 

The  only  substantive  amendment  to 
the  bill  is  the  addition  of  a  provision 
for  a  penalty,  not  to  exceed  $100,  for 
any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  It  is  further  provided  that  if  the 
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violation  is  a  continuing  one,  each  day 
of  such  violation  shall  constitute  a  sep- 
arate offense. 

The  other  amendment  is  purely  tech- 
nical in  nature. 

CONCLtrSION 

It  is  the  view  of  our  committee  that 
regardless  of  the  hours  of  operation  of 
a  commercial  parking  facility,  the 
parked  or  stored  motor  vehicle  remains 
the  property  of  the  owner,  and  it  should 
be  returnable  to  the  lawful  owner  at 
any  time,  upon  the  payment  of  the  legiti- 
mate parking  or  storage  charges  due.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  committee  unanimously 
endorses  the  bill. 

(Mr.  MARSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MARSH.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  giving  at- 
tention to  the  circumstances  which 
prompted  me  to  offer  this  bill. 

This  is  not  major  legislation,  but  the 
situation  It  proposes  to  alleviate  cer- 
tainly Is  major  to  the  citizen  who  en- 
counters It. 

It  merely  seeks  to  insure  that  the 
owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  have  access  to 
his  vehicle  at  all  times  convenient  to 
him,  Irrespective  of  the  hours  of  opera- 
tion of  a  commercial  parking  facility  to 
which  he  had  entrusted  the  vehicle 
temporarily. 

As  set  forth  in  the  committee  report, 
the  bill  would  require  that  the  operator 
of  the  commerclaJ  facility  post  a  notice 
as  to  where  the  owner  of  the  vehicle 
might  find  a  person  with  authority  to 
release  his  automobile  during  times  In 
which  the  garage  or  lot  Is  closed. 

I  should  emphasize  that  there  would 
be  no  requirement  that  an  attendant  be 
kept  on  duty  at  all  times  at  the  premises 
in  question — an  arrangement  to  permit 
reaching  such  a  person  by  telephone 
would  be  sulHcient. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  many 
garages  and  parking  lots  already  are  in 
substantial  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

Additionally,  the  owner  of  the  vehicle 
obviously  would  be  expected  to  pay  park- 
ing charges  due  when  obtaining  the  re- 
lease of  the  automobile. 

I  believe  this  bill  would  prove  helpful, 
particularly,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  visitors  to 
the  Nation's  Capital  who  might  not  take 
pains  to  ascertain  the  operating  hours  of 
a  parking  facility  when  leaving  their 
vehicles. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  ELIMINATE  STRAW  PARTY 
DEEDS  IN  JOINT  TENANCIES 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  13564)  to 
provide  that  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
one  or  more  grantors  in  a  conveyance 
creating  an  estate  in  joint  tenancy  or 
tenancy  by  the  entireties  may  also  be  one 
of  the  grantees. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


H.R.  13564 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Anierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1031  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia", 
approved  March  3,  1901  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  45- 
816),  is  amended  (1)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "An  estate  In  Jo'.nt 
tenancy  or  tenancy  by  the  entireties  may  be 
created  by  a  conveyance  in  which  one  or  more 
of  the  grantors  in  the  conveyance  is  also  one 
of  the  grantees.",  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
"and  Joint  tenancies"  in  the  side  heading  of 
such  section  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  ",  tenancies  by  the  entireties,  and 
joint  tenancies". 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  13564  is  to  eliminate  to  the  com- 
mon law  requirement,  which  is  presently 
applicable  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
namely,  that  creation  of  a  joint  tenancy 
in  real  property  by  act  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties thereto,  must  be  accomplished 
through  a  third,  a  so-called  "straw." 
party. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Code  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
makes  no  provision  relating  to  the  cre- 
ation of  joint  tenancies  in  real  prop- 
erty; consequently,  the  common  law  ap- 
plies In  such  conveyanct3  involving  real 
property  located  in  the  District.  A  joint 
tenancy  in  real  property  is  one  in  which 
the  owners  hold  undivided  Interests 
which  pass  to  the  surviving  tenants  un- 
til the  last  surviving  tenant  takes  the  en- 
tire interest.  A  tenancy  by  the  entirety 
Is  a  joint  tenancy  between  husband  and 
wife. 

Under  the  common  law,  a  basic  ele- 
ment of  joint  tenancy  is  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  grantees  must  arise  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  same  purchase  or 
grant,  thus  precluding  the  owner  of  real 
property  from  directly  conveying  a  joint 
Interest  therein  to  another.  It  is  neces- 
sary under  this  concept  that  a  convey- 
ance creating  a  joint  tenancy  be  granted 
through  a  third  party.  To  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  common  law,  for 
example,  a  man  wishing  to  give  his  wife 
such  an  interest  in  property  owned  by 
himself  individually  must  first  deed  the 
property  to  another  person,  referred  to 
as  a  straw  party,  who  in  turn  deeds  it 
back  to  the  husband  and  wife. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

H.R.  13564  amends  the  act  of  March 
3,  1901  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  45-816)  to  pro- 
vide by  statute  that  a  joint  tenancy  in 
real  property  may  be  created  by  an  own- 
er's directly  conveying  title  to  himself 
and  another  or  others  in  joint  tenancy. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  heading  of 
this  section  so  that  it  properly  Indicates 
that  tenancies  by  the  entireties  is  also 
treated  in  the  section. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  use  of  a  third  person,  the  straw 
party,  in  the  creation  of  a  joint  tenancy 
is  a  legal  fiction.  It  involves  a  record 
holder  of  title  who  is  actually  a  stranger 
to  the  intended  chain  of  title,  solely  to 
meet  a  technical  requirement  of  the  law. 
The  transaction  under  common  law  Is 
encumbered  by  an  additional  deed  and 
recording  thereof.  It  has  an  additional 
disadvantage:  the  straw  party  may  have 
filed  against  him  a  judgment  or  lien 
which  may  attach  to  and  cloud  the  title 
of  the  property  in  which  the  straw  is 
merely  a  conduit  of  title.  This  bill  will 


protect   the  true  interests  of  innocent 
parties  in  such  situations. 

The  bill  will  eliminate  the  unnecessary 
intermediary  and  permit  the  owner  of 
real  property  to  create  a  joint  tenancy 
with  a  single  deed,  granting  an  interest 
directly  to  a  joint  tenant  or  joint  ten- 
ants. 

liEABINC 

A  public  hearing  on  this  proposed  leg- 
islation was  conducted  on  October  15, 
1969.  Testimony  in  favor  of  the  bill  was 
presented  by  representatives  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  and  of  lo- 
cal title  companies.  No  opposition  was 
expressed  to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
or  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
some  questions  pertaining  to  this  bill. 

Can  either  one  of  them  tell  me  whether 
the  District  law  now  requires  the  use  of 
straw  parties  in  connection  with  a  joint 
tenancy? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Yes.  it  does. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Then,  If  this  bill 
passes,  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  for 
the  parties  to  engage  in  a  phantom  or 
ghost  transaction  with  a  person  who 
never  actually  owns  the  property? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Let  me  say  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman is  eminently  correct.  Many 
times  ghost  parties  tend  to  cloud  the 
deeds  later  on. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Would  there,  if  this 
bill  is  enacted,  be  any  further  legitimate 
need  for  straw  parties  in  any  other  type 
of  real  estate  transaction  in  the  District? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  To  my  knowledge,  there 
would  not  be  any  other  need.  Of  course, 
this  particularly  relates  to  joint  tenancies 
between  parties. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  realize  that  this 
particular  bill  is  restricted  to  joint  tenan- 
cies in  which  straw  parties  are  now  re- 
quired. But  would  the  gentleman  object 
to  outlawing  straw  party  deals  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  altogether? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  see  no  real  reason  for 
them  to  exist.  I  think  they  are  a  nuisance 
and  personally  at  this  time  I  must  say  we 
have  not  held  any  hearings  going  that 
far  particularly.  However,  as  it  related  to 
joint  tenancies  we  held  hearings  on  it.  I 
would  be  happy  If  the  gentlewoman  has 
a  bill  which  we  can  have  considered  by 
the  committee. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  The  reason  I  have 
asked  these  questions  is  that  in  an  in- 
vestigation by  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
we  went  into  the  question  of  speculative 
real  estate  deals  in  the  Washington,  DC, 
area  and  we  discovered  that  the  straw 
party  was  the  principal  and  essential  in- 
gredient in  artificially  marking  up — 
kiting — the  value  of  a  house  to  provide 
a  fictitiously  high  sales  price  on  which 
a  higher  mortgage  could  then  be  based. 
This  has  been  a  vicious  and  imconscion- 
able  practice  here  in  the  District. 

Did  the  gentleman's  committee  con- 
sider going  into  that  aspect  of  it  In  con- 
sidering this  bill? 

Mr.  FIQUA.  No,  madam,  we  did  not  go 
that  far.  I  assume  this  is  a  situation 
which  probably  is  not  confined  alone  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  straw  party 
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deals.  This  would  be  a  national  problem 
and  not  restricted  solely  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,     i 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  tile  gentleman  further,  that 
if  this  ad  hoc  ihvestigation  on  which  we 
have  yet  to  file  ^ur  report  should  find  this 
to  be  a  bad  situation  as  all  the  evidence 
indicates,  perhaps  we  should  delay  ac- 
tion on  this  me  asure  today  until  amend- 
ments could  b»  prepared  dealing  with 
the  general  us<   of  straw  parties.  If  you 
do  not   wish   to   do   that,   I  wonder  if 
you  would  ass  are  us  that  you  will  go 
into  that  aspe;t  of  it.  in  the  District 
Committee,  if  dur  study  finds  that  It  is 
primarily  a  lociil  problem  rather  than  a 
national  one.  I  Straw  parties  are  being 
used  here  in  ma  ny  transactions  and  they 
are  never  shown  to  be  straws.  The  specu- 
lators  transfer   property   to   the   straw 
party  and  sometimes  from  one  straw  to 
another,  and  nathing  is  ever  shown  on 
the  deed  that  tie  property  has  changed 
hands  in  fictitious  deals.  This  practice 
is  artificially  pu  shing  up  the  sales  prices 
on  which  higher  mortgages  can  then  be 
based.  This  practice  virtually  destroyed 
one  savings  and  loan  in  the  District. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  ]  would  say  to  the  distin- 
guished-gentlewoman from  Missouri  that 
after  the  ad  hoc  committee  completes  its 
investigations  and  findings,  certainly  it 
would  be  an  appropriate  time  when  we 
could  look  into  :his  matter  and  if  legis- 
lation is  needed  [  feel  as  though  we  could 
get  proper  hearngs  to  do  it  and  elimi- 
nate that,  if  it  c  oes  represent  a  problem 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

However,  I  wculd  hope  that  we  could 
go  ahead  with  his  bill  as  It  relates  to 
joint  tenancies. 

Mrs.  SULLTV/N.  I  realize  that  this  bill 
just  deals  with  joint  tenancies,  but  I  will 
call  the  chairmaus  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter again  when  we  have  completed  the 
work  of  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  in  the 
Committee  on  Bi  inking  and  Currency  on 
real  estate  specilation  involving  straw 
party  transactioi  IS. 

PROCEDURES  FROM  MIDDLE  AGES 

While  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  real 
estate  expert  I  believe  we  can  simplify 
the  transfer  of  leal  property.  It  has  al- 
ways been  a  source  of  wonderment  to  me 
that  many  of  thje  procedures  utilized  in 
our  modern  mobijle  economy  for  the  sim- 
ple transfer  of  real  estate,  according  to 
experts  I  have  flonsulted.  date  back  to 
the  Middle  Ages  i,nd  the  antiquated  rules 
of  the  English  ccmmon  law. 

It  makes  a  greit  deal  of  sense  to  per- 
mit the  joint  o\)rners  of  real  estate  to 
change  title  to  tliat  real  estate  through 
a  simple  single  transfer,  as  H.R.  13564 
would  do.  rather  than  go  through  all  of 
the  expense  and  confusion  that  results 
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Washington  Post  last  January,  "Mort- 
gaging the  Ghetto."  The  articles  out- 
lined shocking  and  widespread  real  es- 
tate speculation  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia where  real  estate  operators  would 
buy  up  properties  at  market,  or  below 
market,  prices  and  then  through  a  series 
of  transactions  using  straw  parties,  ficti- 
tiously drive  up  the  price  of  the  property 
before  unloading  it  on  a  poor  family  with 
a  mortgage  far  more  than  the  property 
was  worth. 
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from  transfer  of  the  property  to  a  straw 
party  and  then  letransfer  to  the  party 
intended  to  be  the  owner. 

Therefore,  I  support  H.R.  13564  as 
written. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  address  oiu- 
selves  to  the  pioblem  of  eliminating 
abuses  in  residential  property  transfers, 
we  should  give  s<  rious  thought  to  elim- 
inating enUrely  the  use  of  straw  parties. 
This  is  where  th^  evU  exists. 

Many  of  the  members  may  recall  a  se- 
ries of  articles  vhich  appeared  In  the 


STRAW    PARTY    WAS    ESSENTIAL    INGREDIENT 

The  Straw  party  device  was  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  in  all  these  transactions. 
Shortly  after  this  session  of  Congress 
convened,  Chairman  Patman  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee  appointed  me 
as  chainnan  of  a  special  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee consisting  of  five  members  of  the 
full  committee  to  inquire  into  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  these  articles.  The  other 
members  appointed  were  Representa- 
tives Hanley,  Brasco,  Mize,  and  Beall 
of  Maryland. 

The  subcommittee  held  5  days  of 
hearings  on  real  estate  speculation  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  part  of  our 
overall  assignment.  I  can  assure  you 
that  some  of  these  things  we  found  were 
scandalous. 

Lusks  Real  Estate  Directorj-  publishes 
all  real  estate  transfers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  a  monthly,  and  on  an  an- 
nual, basis.  You  can  pick  up  any  of  the 
annual  volumes  of  this  directory  for  the 
last  8  years  and,  with  the  help  of  a 
knowledgeable  District  of  Columbia  real 
estate  man.  you  can  pick  out  any  number 
of  these  speculative  deals.  They  were 
part  and  parcel  of  certain  types  of  real 
estate  activities  in  the  inner  city  area  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  real  estate  speculator  used  a  num- 
ber of  other  devices  or  persons  in  accom- 
plishing his  objective  of  a  quick  and 
easy  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  home- 
owner. He  needed  a  cooperating  apprais- 
er for  his  phony  appraisal,  he  needed  a 
cooperating  lending  institution  wUling  to 
lend  money  on  the  property  on  the  basis 
of  an  inflated  appraisal.  He  sometimes 
needed  the  cooperation  of  a  settlement 
house,  and  sometimes  a  settlement  com- 
pany, perhaps  to  hold  a  worthless  check 
or  to  provide  an  employee  to  serve  as  his 
straw  party.  These  practices  can  occur 
generally,  only  when  there  is  a  surplus 
of  mortgage  funds  available,  not  during 
a  period  of  tight  money.  So  they  are  not 
going  on  now  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

"TRUTH  IN  SETTLEMENT  LAW"  NEEDED 

But  when  the  subcommittee  makes 
its  report  it  will  make  a  number  of  rec- 
ommendations, I  hope,  which  will  deal 
effectively  with  the  questions  Involved  in 
real  property  transfer  procedures  at 
least  where  the  Federal  Government  is 
involved,  and  also  here  in  the  District 
where  the  local  laws  depend  upon  con- 
gressional action. 

We  should  outlaw  the  use  of  straw 
parties  altogether.  Why  should  not  the 
buyer  of  real  estate,  particularly  the 
homeowner,  know  exactly  who  he  is  pur- 
chasing the  property  from,  and  how 
much  the  seller  actually  paid  for  it? 

It  used  to  be  the  case  that  the  pur- 
chase price  of  a  property  could  be  rough- 


ly ascertained  through  a  mathematical 
calculation  based  on  the  revenue  stamps 
appearing  on  the  deed.  A  recent  revision 
of  the  revenue  laws  has  made  this  all  but 
impossible.  Commonsense  and  fairness 
would  dictate  that  the  money  paid  for 
the  property  involved  be  set  forth  on  the 
deed. 

Duiing  our  hearings  one  of  our  wit- 
nesses, in  criticizing  the  vague,  complex 
and  confusing  real  estate  procedures 
here,  called  for  a  "truth  In  settlement 
law."  The  District  of  Columbia  is  cer- 
tainly in  need  of  such  a  law. 

I  do  not  oppose  this  bill  today  but  I 
wish  it  covered  more  of  the  problems  of 
straw  parties  than  it  does. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


VALIDATION  OP  DEFECTS  IN 
LAND  RECORDS 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  13565) 
to  validate  certain  deeds  Improperly 
acknowledged  or  executed — or  both— 
that  are  recorded  in  the  land  records  of 
the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  say  to  my 
colleague  from  Florida,  Mr.  Puqua,  that 
certain  questions  have  been  raised  by  a 
number  of  lawyers  with  reference  to  this 
particular  bill.  I  think  it  would  be  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  to  pass  this  bill 
over  until  the  next  District  Day.  The 
reasons  for  it  are  very  simple.  First,  a 
number  of  lawyers  disagree  violently 
with  the  statement  in  the  committee  re- 
port saying: 

The  instruments  comprising  such  records 
serve  not  to  vest  legal  title  In  property  but 
to  constitute  notice  to  the  public. 

Many  lawyers  here  in  the  District  say 
that  the  deed  itself  conveys  title. 

Second,  many  of  the  lawyers  are  afraid 
that  bringing  this  bill  up  to  January  1, 
1969,  will  eliminate  many  defects  that 
could  and  should  be  corrected  if  notice 
was  served  that  deeds  on  record  are 
defective. 

Therefore,  if  this  biU  is  caUed  up,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  offer  an 
amendment  making  the  perfecting  date 
several  years  earlier. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  might  state  that  we 
had  open  public  hearings  and  the  Title 
Association  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
supported  the  legislation  and  we  were 
told  that  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
Association  supported  this  legislation. 
No  one  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bar  api>eared  in  opposition.  The  District 
of  Columbia  government  supported  this 
legislation  with  certain  amendments 
which  were  incorporated  Into  the  bill. 

We  were  not  aware  of  any  problems 
that  had  developed  or  may  be  caused  by 
the  passage  of  this.  I  understand  that 


this  is  not  unprecedented;  that  many 
States  do  this  every  so  often,  and  pass  a 
general  law  correcting  errors  that  were 
made,  and  certainly  not  with  criminal 
intent  or  illegal  provisions,  but  honest 
errors  that  were  made,  and  just  correct 
them  and  remove  those  clouds  that  may 
exist  on  certain  land  transaction  deeds. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say 
that  I  commend  the  committtee  for  the 
amendments  that  they  offered.  However, 
one  of  the  objections  is  that  it  brings  It 
up  to  January  1,  1969.  The  last  bill  was 
1902.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  think 
that  this  bill,  or  a  bill  of  this  type, 
should  be  passed,  but  that  it  should  not 
be  brought  up  to  January  1  of  this  year. 
I  would  suggest  a  date  of  January  1,  1962. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  raises  some 
very  valid  problems  that  are  inherent  in 
this,  and  as  one  who  was  a  practicing 
lawyer  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  it  would  be  wise  to  bring  it 
up  from  1902  or  1909,  whatever  date  it 
is,  but  I  would  confirm  the  fear  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  on  bring- 
ing it  up  to  1969.  For  example,  some- 
times, as  has  happened  in  validating 
deeds,  they  have  been  incorrectly  re- 
corded without  the  seal  of  the  notary 
public.  Sometimes  the  notary  public 
might  say  the  deed  did  not  have  any  seal 
because  the  grantor  never  came  before 
me.  So  I  think  the  suggestion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  correct, 
that  we  should  bring  it  up  considerably, 
but  maybe  not  up  to  yesterday,  would  be 
wise. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  further,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  offer  such  an  amendment  to 
change  it  to  1962  it  will  certainly  be  ac- 
ceptable to  me. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  that 
statement  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  13565 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  section 
515  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia", 
approved  March  3,  1901  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  45- 
408 ) ,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "prior  to  the  adoption 
of  this  code"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"prior  to  January  1,  1968,",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"in  the  District"  In  the  paragraph  of  such 
section  designated  "Seventh"  ana  by  adding 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph the  following:  ",  (2)  which  may  have 
been  recorded  without  the  seal  of  the  notary 
public  before  whom  the  acknowledgment  was 
taken  having  been  first  attached,  (3)  In 
which  the  certificate  of  acknowledgment  Is 
not  In  the  prescribed  form,  (4)  which  may 
not  have  been  acknowledged  before  a  proper 
officer,  or  (5)  In  which  the  official  character 
of  the  officer  taking  the  acknowledgment  is 
not  set  out  In  the  body  of  the  certificate". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  "1968"  and  insert 
'■1969"  and  strike  out  "and". 


AMENDMENT    TO    THE    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 
OFFERED    BY    MR.    SATLOR 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
Offered  by  Mr.  Saylor:  On  page  1.  line  8, 
strike  out  "1969"  and  Insert  "1962". 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  remaining  committee  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  2.  line  7, 
strike  out  "not"  and  Immediately  after  "be- 
fore" Insert  "a  person  who  was  not". 

Page  2,  line  10,  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert  a  comma  and  "and". 

Immediately  following  line  10  on  page  2, 
Insert  the  following: 

"(3)  By  Inserting  '(a)'  Immediately  after 
"Defective  acknowledgments. — '  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  such  section  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"'(b)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  validate  any  deed  with  respect  to  which 
there  was  any  misrepresentation,  fraudulent 
act.  or  Illegal  provision  In  connection  with 
Its  execution  or  acknowledgment.'  " 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purf>ose 
of  H.R.  13565  is  to  validate  certain  deeds 
and  acknowledgments  recorded  in  the 
land  records  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
prior  to  January  1,  1969. 

Land  records  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  kept  by  the  Recorder  of  Deeds. 
The  instruments  comprising  such  records 
serve  not  to  vest  legal  title  in  property 
but  to  constitute  notice  to  the  public. 
There  are  technical  requirements  for 
recordation,  including  acknowledgments 
and  execution  in  prescribed  form.  A 
defect  in  either  is  a  basis  for  objection 
to  title. 

Under  present  law,  certain  defective 
acknowledgments  and  executions  In 
documents  recorded  prior  to  January  1, 
1902,  have  been  validated  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
45-408).  The  seven  classes  of  defects  so 
validated  include  executions  or  acknowl- 
edgments by  married  women,  by  attor- 
neys in  fact,  and  before  specified  oflBcials 
in  foreign  jurisdictions,  as  well  as  those 
wherein  certain  agents  fall  to  declare 
the  execution  to  be  the  act  of  the  grantor; 
and  those  not  having  certain  technicali- 
ties of  acknowledgment. 

There  has  been  no  curative  legislation 
of  defective  acknowledgments  and  ex- 
ecutions in  the  District  of  Columbia  since 
1902. 

PROVISIONS    OP   THE    BILL 

H.R.  13565  provides  for  validation  of 
the  seven  categories  of  defective  ac- 
knowledgments and  executions  enu- 
merated in  existing  law  and  recorded  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1968.  In  addition,  It  amends  the 
category  dealing  with  technicalities  of 
acknowledgment.  The  present  law  in 
this  respect  relates  only  to  omission  of 
the  legal  certificate  as  to  the  official  char- 
acter of  the  person  taking  the  acknowl- 
edgment. This  provision  is  amended  to 


include  also  omission  of  the  seal  of  the 
notary  public  before  whom  the  acknowl- 
edgment was  taken;  failure  to  follow  the 
prescribed  form  in  the  certificate  of  ac- 
knowledgment: acknowledgment  before 
persons  not  properly  authorized;  and 
omission  of  official  designation  of  the 
person  taking  the  oath. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  safeguard 
against  abuse  of  such  validations.  An 
amendment  to  the  bill  as  recommended 
by  our  committee  specifically  denies  vali- 
dation to  misrepresentations  or  fraud  in 
the  acknowledgment  or  execution  of  a 
deed. 

REASONS    FOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

Innocent  parties  to  deeds  or  acknowl- 
edgments may  offer  for  recording  an 
instrument  which  is  assumed  to  be  prop- 
erly acknowledged  and  executed,  but 
which  through  inadvertence  or  mislead- 
ing information  fails  to  meet  the  pre- 
scribed technicalities  for  recordation. 
Defects  may  not  be  discovered  for  10,  15, 
or  20  years,  and  when  title  is  then  chal- 
lenged, it  is  costly,  time  consuming,  and, 
in  some  cases,  impossible  to  validate  the 
instrument,  as  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  one  of  the  parties. 

Although  our  committee  t>elleves  that 
the  Office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  is 
careful  in  examination  of  documents  of- 
fered for  recordation,  and  regardless  of 
the  attention  to  detail  given  by  persons 
preparing  deeds,  technical  defects  are  oc- 
casionally overlooked  and  not  found  until 
someone  is  making  a  title  search  years 
later.  Such  defects  may  be  minute — a 
misspelled  or  omitted  word,  or  an  illegible 
signature. 

It  is  in  the  public  Interest  that  such  de- 
fects not  remain  as  a  cloud  on  title  to  real 
property  and  that  they  be  cured  by  ap- 
propriate legislation,  such  as  the  reported 
bill  which  follows  the  practice  in  many 
of  the  States. 

HEARING 

A  public  hearing  on  this  proposed  leg- 
islation was  conducted  on  October  15, 
1969.  Testimony  in  favor  of  the  bill  was 
presented  by  representatives  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  and  of  a 
local  title  association.  The  District  of 
Columba  government  proposed  two 
amendments  which  are  recommended  by 
your  committee.  No  opposition  was  ex- 
pressed to  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Our 
committee  is  advised  that  both  neighbor- 
ing States,  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
periodically  and  as  often  as  everj'  2  years, 
enact  similar  curative  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  In 
explanation  of  the  bill  just  passed  and 
the  other  bills  considered  today  from 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  vrtis  no  objection. 
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PROVIDINO  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  13950.  FEDERAL  COAL 
MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT 
OP  1969       j 

Mr.  YOUNQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  584  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  Head  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 


October  27,  1969 


iH.    Res.    584 
Resolved.  Tti^t  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  ahkll  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolte  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of    the   Whole   |louse   on   the   State    of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
13950)    to  provl^ie  for  the  protecUon  of  the 
health  »nd  aafeiy  of  persons  working  in  the 
coal  mining  industry  of  the  United  States. 
and  for  other  putpoees.  and  all  points  of  order 
against   section  1  401(c)  (1)    of   said    blU    are 
hereby  waived.  Atter  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  conflnetl  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  mlnorltv  member  of  the  Committee 
on   Education   ahd   Labor,   the   bill  shall   be 
read  for  amendiient  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  for  »mendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
*lth  rtlch   amendments  as  may  have   been 
«lopte«r"and  th#  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  aa  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  t*  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. After  tlie  passage  of  H.B.  13950,  It 
shall  be  In  ordei  in  the  House  to  take  from 
the  Speakers  ta^le  the  bill  S.  2917  and  to 
move    to  strike  lout   all    after   the   enacting 
clause  of  the  said  Senate  bUl  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  of  the  provisions  contained  In 
H.R.  13350  as  parsed  by  the  Hoiose. 

The  SPEAIC^.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yotmo)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour.  I 

Mr.  YOUNG.]  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  j  distingruished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Qthllen),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Speaker!  House  Resolution  584 
provides  an  open  nile  with  3  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H  R 
13950.  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  After  passage  of 
the  House  bill,  it  shaU  be  in  order  to 
take  S.  2917  fitom  the  Speaker's  table 
move  to  strike'  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  Sfenate  bill  and  amend  It 
with  two  HousQ- passed  language. 

All  points  of  ^rder  are  waived  against 
section  401(c)  dp  of  the  bill  because  that 
particular  section  contains  an  appro- 
priation. I 

The  purpose  oiT  H.R.  13950  is  to  protect 
the  health  and  safety  of  coal  miners  and 
to  combat  the  steady  toU  of  life,  limb 
and  lung. 

The  bill  establishes  procedures  for  the 
promulgation  of  mandatory  health  and 
safety  standards  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  who  is  k-esponsible  for  develop- 
ing and  revising]  only  mandatory  safety 
standards.  The  Sfccretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welf^e  is  responsible  for  de- 
veloping and  revising  mandatory  health 
standards. 

Health  and  safety  requirements  are 
set  forth  in  detaJ  in  titles  n  and  m  of 
the  bill. 
_The  bill  authcjrizes  and  requires  that 
mine  be  inspected  at 


an   underground 


least  four  times  a  year,  with  no  advance 
notice  being  given. 

Procedural  mechanisms  are  estab- 
lished for  finding  dangerous  conditions 
or  violations  and  for  the  issuance  of  no- 
tices and  orders  with  respect  to  them. 
Application  for  review  of  an  order  may 
be  made  within  30  days  of  Its  receipt. 

A  Board  of  Review  is  established  whose 
functions  are:  Review  of  violations  of 
mandatory  health  and  safety  standards; 
review  of  penalties;  review  of  proposed 
mandatory  health  and  safety  standards: 
establish  research  objectives;  conduct 
special  study  into  possible  Federal-State 
cooperative  arrangement. 

The  Board  shall  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  by  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 

An  operator  found  in  violation  of  a 
health  or  safety  standard,  or  any  provi- 
sion of  the  act,  shall  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each 
violation.  Anyone  convicted  of  violating 
any  order  shaU  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  6  months,  or 
both.  The  penalty  for  a  repeat  conviction 
is  not  more  than  $20,000  or  1  year,  or 
both.  Anyone  convicted  of  making  a  false 
statement  or  representation  relative  to 
the  act  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  6  months,  or  both. 
These  provisions  apply  to  directors,  offi- 
cers, or  agents  of  corporate  operators,  as 
well  as  operators. 

Pay  gtiarantees  are  provided  to  miners 
idled  by  a  closure  order  and  to  miners 
disabled  from  pneumoconiosis  or  their 
widows. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  sets  out  Interim 
mandatory  health  standards  with  regard 
to  dust  and  provides  for  medical  exam- 
inations for  the  miners. 

Title  JU  of  the  bill  sets  out  interim 
mandatory  safety  standards  for  under- 
ground mines  and  covers  roof  support, 
ventilation,  electrical  equipment,  fire 
pr(Jtection.  maps,  blasting  and  explosives, 
hoisting  and  mantrips.  emergency  shel- 
ters, communication,  and  miscellaneous 
requirements. 

The  bill  would  impose  on  the  owner  of 
every  coal  mine  a  royalty  of  2  cents  on 
each  ton  of  coal  produced  for  use  or 
sale,  to  be  used  to  finance  the  medical 
examinations  for  miners  and  for  the 
research  activities  provided  in  the  bill. 
The  bill  would  authorize  an  appro- 
priation equal  to  2  cents  for  each  ton  of 
coal  produced  for  use  or  sale  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  there 
is  authorized  to  the  Board  an  amount 
equal  to  any  amount  granted  by  any 
State  to  the  Board  except  the  appropria- 
tion based  on  the  State's  grant  may  not 
exceed  more  than  1  cent  per  ton  of  coal 
produced  for  use  or  sale  In  such  State 
during  the  preceding  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adopUon  of 
House  Resolution  584  in  order  that  H  R 
13950  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  we  have 
all  points  of  order  waived  against  a 
specified  section  in  a  bill.  I  was  listening 
but  I  apologize  if  I  did  not  understand 
the  gentleman  from  the  Committee  on 


Rules  explanation  for  waiving  points  of 
order.  Would  the  gentleman  repeat  that 
for  Members  now  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  wiU  be  glad  to,  Mr 
Speaker.  All  points  of  order  are  waived 
against  section  401(c)  (1)  of  the  bill  be- 
cause that  particular  section  contains  an 
appropriation,  which  makes  this  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  that  would 
be  an  appropriation  on  a  legislative  bill' 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  correct,  Mr 
Speaker. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen)  is  recognized 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yoimc)  has  ably  stated, 
House  Resolution  584  makes  in  order  for 
consideration  H.R.  13950  under  an  open 
rule  with  3  hours  of  general  debate. 
Additionally,  a  waiver  of  all  points  of 
order  was  granted  by  the  conmiittee 
upon  request  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  This  specific  waiver 
covers  the  language  of  section  401(c)  (1) 
of  the  bill  on  pages  108  and  109.  This 
waiver  was  granted  because  this  para- 
graph contains  appropriating  language 
in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  House. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  improve 
the  operations  of  the  coal  mines  in  the 
United  States  from  two  standpoints :  the 
safety  of  operations  and  the  health  of 
those  employed  In  the  mines. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretai-y  of 
the  Interior  to  promulgate  mandator}' 
health  and  safety  standards.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  developing  only  the  manda- 
tory safety  standards.  The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is  re- 
sponsible for  developing  the  health 
standards  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  promulga- 
tion. 

The  bill  further  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  through  his  investi- 
gators, to  inspect  each  undergroimd  coal 
mine  at  least  four  times  a  year  without 
advance  notice  to  the  operator  and  to 
take  whatever  action  he  deems  neces- 
sary consistent  with  section  104  of  this 
bill  to  Insure  compliance  with  the  man- 
datory health  and  safety  standards. 

Section     104    establishes     procedural 
mechanisms  for  the  finding  of  dangerous 
conditions  or  violations  of  the  mandatory 
health  and  safety  standards  applicable 
to  all  imderground  coal  mines,  and  the 
issuance  by  the  Secretary  of  notices  and 
orders  with  respect  to  such  violations. 
In    this    area    the    Secretary    will    act 
through  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  an  agency 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Upon  the  finding  of  a  condition  of 
imminent  danger,  the  investigator  shall 
immediately   Issue   an   order   requiring 
the  mine  operator  to  withdraw  all  per- 
sonnel until  the  danger  is  abated.  Upon 
the  finding  of  a  violation  of  mandatory 
health  or  safety  standard  by  the  investi- 
gator, he  shall  immediately  issue  a  notice 
fixing  a  reasonable  time  for  the  removal 
of  the  condition  which  gives  rise  to  the 
violation.  If  such  violation  Is  not  abated 
within  Che  time  period  fixed,  the  investi- 
gator shall  issue  an  order  requiring  the 
withdrawal  of  all  persons  until  the  viola- 
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tion  has  been  abated.  If  the  investigator 
finds  a  failure  of  an  operator  to  comply 
with  a  mandatory  health  or  safety  stand- 
ard, he  shall  issue  a  notice  of  the  finding 
of  the  violation.  Within  90  days  the  in- 
vestigator shall  reinspect  the  mine  and 
if  the  violation  is  found  to  continue,  he 
shall  issue  an  order  requiring  the  oper- 
ator to  withdraw  all  personnel  until  the 
violation  has  been  abated. 

Finally,  section  104  provides  for  the 
finding  of  a  violation  of  a  health  stand- 
ard by  atmospheric  samples  used  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  coal  dust  in  the 
mine.  Upon  such  a  finding,  the  investi- 
gator shall  fix  a  reasonable  time  within 
which  to  take  corrective  action.  If,  at 
the  expiration  of  such  time  limit,  the 
violation  has  not  been  abated,  the  investi- 
gator shall  issue  a  withdrawal  order  of 
all  personnel  until  the  violation  has  been 
abated. 

With  respect  to  all  orders  mentioned 
previously,  any  operator  or  miner  af- 
fected by  such  order  may  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  a  review 
of  such  order  within  30  days  of  Its  re- 
ceipt. The  Secretary  shall  make  an  in- 
vestigation and  provide  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing;  he  is  empowered  to  affirm, 
vacate,  modify,  or  terminate  orders. 

The  bill  establishes  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Board  of  Re- 
view. Current  members  of  the  existing 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  are  re- 
tained until  the  expiration  of  their  terms. 
New  and  additional  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  There 
will  be  five  permanent  members;  one 
representing  small  mine  operators,  one 
representing  large  mine  operators,  one 
representing  workers  in  small  mines,  one 
representing  workers  in  large  mines,  and 
a  chairman  representing  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  Chairman  shall  have  had  no 
Interest  or  association  with  the  coal  in- 
dustry for  the  previous  five  years.  When 
The  Board  if  reviewing  proposals  for 
health  and  safety  standards  or  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities  under  section 
401 — research  programs — three  addi- 
tional members  are  added;  one  with  a 
background  in  public  health  and  two 
having  backgrounds  in  coal  mining  tech- 
nology. 

Any  operator  served  with  an  order 
section  104  may  appeal  directly  to  the 
Board  for  a  review  or,  if  he  has  appealed 
to  the  Secretary,  he  may  ask  the  Board 
to  review  the  decision  of  the  Secretary. 
Applications  for  review  must  be  made 
within  30  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  order 
by  the  investigator  or  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary.  Any  decision  issued  by  the 
Board  is  subject  to  judicial  review  by  the 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  affected  coal  mine  is 
located.  The  decision  of  the  court  is  sub- 
ject to  the  review  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  bill  sets  forth  a  series  of  penalties 
for  a  mine  operator  found  in  violation  of 
a  mandatory  health  and  safety  standard. 
He  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  for  each  violation. 
Whoever  knowingly  violates  or  refuses  to 
comply  with  an  imminent  danger  with- 
drawal order  issued  by  an  inspector  or 
with  any  other  final  decision  shall  be 
fined   not   more   than   $10,000   or   im- 


prisoned for  6  months,  or  both.  The 
penalty  for  a  repeat  conviction  is  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 
Anyone  knowingly  making  any  false 
statements  or  representations  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  6  months,  or 
both. 

The  bill  requires  each  coal  mine  op- 
erator to  take  accurate  samples  of  the 
amount  of  respirable  dust  in  the  mine 
atmosphere  to  which  miners  are  exposed 
and  to  transmit  such  samples  to  the  Sec- 
retary. The  bill  establishes  standards  cov- 
ering the  amount  of  dust  permissible  in 
the  mine.  Effective  upon  enactment  each 
mine  operator  shall  maintain  an  average 
concentration  of  respirable  dust  in  the 
mine  atmosphere  at  or  below  4.5  milli- 
grams per  cubic  meter  of  air.  Effective 
6  months  after  enactment  the  limit  on 
the  level  of  <iust  is  reduced  to  3  milli- 
grams per  cubic  meter  of  air.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  authorized  to  further  reduce  the  limit 
if  he  determines  such  reduction  to  be 
technologically  feasible.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  grant  an  extension  of 
no  more  than  90  days  with  respect  to  the 
4.5  milligram  limit  and  no  more  than  6 
months  with  respect  to  the  3  milligram 
limit.  The  committee  believes  these 
standards  to  be  realistic  although  they 
are  substantially  below  the  limits  which 
prevail  in  the  British  mines  which  the 
committee  visited  earlier  this  year. 

The  bill  provides  that  each  miner  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  have  taken  at 
least  once  every  5  years  a  chest  roent- 
genogram to  be  paid  for  by  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Board. 
Any  miner,  who.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  has  substantial  evidence  of  the 
development  of  pneumoconiosis  shall,  at 
the  option  of  the  miner,  be  assign3d  by 
the  coal  mine  operator  in  a  relatively 
dust  free  area,  and  shall  receive  his  regu- 
lar rate  of  pay. 

The  measure  provides  for  the  setting  of 
both  interim  and  permanent  mandatory 
health  and  safety  standards  in  a  number 
of  categories.  In  addition  to  the  dust 
level,  they  include  such  areas  as  roof 
support,  ventilation,  use  of  electrical 
equipment,  fire  protection,  use  of  ex- 
plosives and  escape  ways. 

A  system  of  payments  to  miners  totally 
disabled  from  complicated  pneumoconio- 
sis is  provided  as  well  as  to  widows  of 
miners  who  sufferec'  from  the  disease  at 
the  time  of  their  deaths.  Payments  are 
based  upon  a  minimum  monthly  payment 
to  a  Federal  employee  in  grade  GS-2,  at 
present  this  is  approximately  $136  per 
month. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  Board  to  es- 
tablish objectives  for  the  conduct  of  ap- 
propriate studies,  research,  experiments 
and  demonstrations  in  the  area  of  coal 
mine  health  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Funds  for  such  research  as  well  as 
for  the  required  chest  roentgenogram  are 
generated  from  payments  required  of  the 
coal  mine  operators.  Each  operator  Is  re- 
quired to  contribute  an  amount  equal  to 
2  cents  for  each  ton  of  coal  he  pro- 
duces. This  amount  may  be  reduced  by 


the  Board  if  It  determines  it  has  suffi- 
cient funds  from  other  sources  with 
which  to  carry  out  its  activities.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Government  will  contribute 
an  amount  equal  to  2  cents  for  each 
ton  of  coal  and  the  States  may  also 
contribute. 

Minority  views  are  filed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  ,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  <Mr.  Scherle),  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Coluns), 
and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Landgrebe)  .  They  oppose  the  bill  because 
of  two  provisions :  First,  imposing  on  the 
owner  of  every  coal  mine  a  tax  of  2  cents 
for  every  ton  of  coal  he  produces;  and, 
second,  establishing  a  system  of  Federal 
workmen's  compensation  for  a  relatively 
small  group  of  workers.  In  the  first  in- 
stance they  beheve  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  does  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  report  a  tax  bill.  As  to  the  sec- 
ond, they  do  not  believe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  Intrude  upon  the  work- 
men's compensation  programs  now  suc- 
cessfully operated  by  the  several  States. 

Supplemental  views  are  filed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ayres),  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Quie), 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN ) ,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Eshleman),  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  <Mr.  Landgrebe),  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  i  Mr.  Ruth  > . 
They  support  the  concept  of  the  bill  but 
find  a  number  of  weaknesses  in  it.  They 
intend  to  propose  a  number  of  amend- 
ments. They  do  not  believe  that  HEW 
should  develop  the  health  standards  but 
rather  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  has 
experience  in  the  field,  should  promul- 
gate mine  health  standards.  Nor  do  they 
believe  that  the  bill  shjuld  provide  for 
the  closing  of  mines  for  health  standard 
violations  when  no  imminent  risk  or  dan- 
ger Is  present.  Since  lung  diseases  due 
to  dust  in  coal  mines  takes  a  number 
of  years  to  develop.  It  seems  wrong  to 
them  to  permit  a  mine  to  be  closed  when 
the  dust  content  of  the  atmosphere  is 
at  a  high  level  at  a  particular  time.  They 
also  point  out  that  the  dust  levels  set  by 
the  bill  are  substantially  higher  than 
those  applicable  in  British  mines.  I 
might  note  that  the  reason  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  went  to  Great 
Britain  this  year  was  to  examine  this 
very  point  and  get  information  on  what 
they  considered  to  be  the  excellent  Brit- 
ish system.  They  also  question  the  im- 
position of  2  cents  on  the  owners  for  each 
ton  of  coal  mined.  It  applies  to  all  mines, 
underground  as  well  as  strip,  taking  no 
account  of  past  health  or  safety  records. 
They  point  out  that  other  imminent  dan- 
ger industries  are  not  so  discriminated 
against — nuclear  power — and  that  the 
bill  will,  in  effect,  discourage  industries 
from  conducting  research  and  develop- 
ment by  requiring  the  owners  to  pay  for 
such  Government  projects. 

Finally,  they  question  whether  the 
Government  should  enter  the  workmen's 
compensation  field,  now  the  exclusive 
prerogative  of  the  several  States. 

Separate  views  are  filed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Bell)  and  the 
gentleman   from  Idaho   (Mr.   Hansen). 
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They  support  the  supplemental  views  ex- 
cept with  resjiect  to  the  compensation 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time,  but 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 
Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  tne  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  for  purposes  of 
debate.  ] 

Mr.  HECHLpl  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  |the  adoption  of  this  rule 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  the 
first  comprehensive  revision  of  the  coal 
mine  safety  law  since  1952.  For  the  first 
time  in  history  we  have  before  Congress 
legislation  relating  to  health. 

I  would  like  k>  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  gehtleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins' J  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent),  for  the  leadership 
which  they  hajve  exerted  in  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  legislation,  and  par- 
ticularly for  fringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  in  the  llg^t  of  the  many  pressures 
which  have  come  from  outside. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  received  a 
scare  letter  frctoi  the  National  Coal  As- 
soclatftm,  dated  October  21,  the  complete 
text  of  which  fellows: 

National   Coal   Associatton, 
Wa3hin0on,  DC,  October  21. 1969. 
R«    Federal    coal    mine    health    and    safety 
legislation.    { 
Okab  Mb.  Conc^ssman:  The  coal  industry 
supports  strong.  Workable  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  health  aAd  safety  of  coal  miners.  But 
the  public  health  and  safety  Is  also  Impor- 
tant,  and    If   Coiigress    enacts   a   bill   which 
cloees  many  coal  Imlnes  It  will  Jeopardize  the 
public  welfare  toj  bringing  on  a  nationwide 
power  and  steel  Ihortage.  This  Is  one  of  the 
hidden   issues  b«f  ore  you   this  week  as  you 
consider  HR  1395)0. 

The  bill  Impose^  increasingly  rigid  limits  on 
the  average  dust  content  of  mine  atmos- 
phere, and  a  critically  short  timetable  for 
mines  to  attain  I  these  levels  or  be  closed. 
Some  mines  may  be  able  to  reach  these 
standards,  but  t^i  hundreds — perhaps  thou- 
sands— of  others  the  technology  simply  will 
not  be  available. 

Though  the  irklustry  is  operating  at  ca- 
pacity, the  natlo4  faces  a  serious  coal  short- 
age— and  coal  generates  more  than  half  of 
the  nation's  elect^clty.  Utility  stockpiles  are 
shrinking.  Press  *eports  say  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority! la  beginning  this  week  to 
truck  coal  supplies  from  one  plant  to  an- 
other. Some  TVAlplants.  we  understand,  are 
down  to  about  dne  week's  supply.  If  Con- 
gress forces  the  closing  of  coal  mines,  a  seri- 
ous shortage  can  become  critical  and  the  na- 
tion will  face  pow^  blackouts. 

This  need  not  jiappen.  There  need  not  be 
an  either/or  choite  between  miners'  health 
and  adequate  c^al  supply.  The  Congress 
should  make  clean  that  the  Government  need 
not  close  a  mlnei  in  which  the  operator  is 
doing  his  utmoet  to  meet  the  dust  standards 
but  Is  unable  to  t^  so  for  lack  of  technology. 
The  bill  already  Requires  that  miners  wear 
respirators  or  otfcer  equipment  to  protect 
their  health  whenjdust  exceeds  the  standard. 
Giving  the  Government  discretion  to  keep  a 
mine  open  would  |be  a  reasonable  provision, 
since  the  operat*  would  be  compelled  to 
meet  the  dust  stalndard  when  technology  is 
avaUable,  since  reipirators  and  other  equip- 
ment axe  now  available  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  wearer,  and  since  the  health  effect*  of 
coal  dust  are  the  bumulaUve  result  of  years 
of  exposure,  not  short-term  highs. 

Because  mine  o^ratlons  vary  from  day  to 
day.  the  diist  readmg  siiould  be  averaged  over 


several  shifts.  The  multi-shift  average  Is  used 
by  both  Britain  and  Germany  which  have 
had  d\urt  standards  for  many  years. 

Britain  has  made  remarkable  progress  In 
reducing  the  Incidence  of  pnetunoconloeis, 
but  It  ha*  never  closed  a  coal  mine  for  exces- 
sive dust  and  Its  dust  standard  Is  an  average 
of  5.7  milligrams  per  cubic  meter — almost 
twice  the  standard  which  H.R.  13950  would 
Impose  one  year  after  enactment.  The  British 
recognize  that  a  higher  dust  level  Is  not  an 
Imminent  danger  requiring  quick  action, 
simply  an  unsatisfactory  condition  to  be  cor- 
rected In  an  orderly  fashion. 

There  are  other  Important  provisions  in 
H.R.  13960.  Its  provisions  are  so  far  reaching 
that  there  must  be  recognition  of  the  need 
for  administrative  and  judicial  appeal  for  all 
Interested  parties. 

It  also  requires  non-gassy  mines  to  Install 
permissible  electrical  equipment,  which  will 
be  a  great  burden  on  many  operators.  If  this 
provision  Is  retained,  the  Congress  should  at 
least  provide  adequate  time  for  obtaining  the 
equipment;  closing  mines  because  of  a  bot- 
tleneck at  a  machinery  factory  would — 
again — Intensify  the  critical  shortage  of  coal. 

The  coal  industry  has  been  accused  of  cry- 
ing "Wolf"  about  the  threat  of  closed  mines. 
We  dont  think  we  have  been  guilty  of  this 
In  the  past — but  the  point  of  the  old  story  is 
that  nobody  believed  the  boy  when  the  wolf 
finally  showed  up.  Gentlemen,  the  wolf  is 
here.  The  coal  industry  will  not  close  its 
mines — It  sincerely  hopes  that  Congress  will 
not  do  so! 

Sincerely, 

Stephen  P.  Dunn, 

President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  point 
out  that  prior  to  the  1941  Federal  law. 
Bureau  of  Mines  inspectors  had  no  power 
to  enter  any  mine  without  the  express 
pel-mission  of  the  owner.  After  years  of 
going  up  to  mines,  hat  in  hand,  asking  if 
they  could  not  please  go  in  and  Inspect 
safety  conditions,  inspectors  were  finally 
authorized,  in  1941,  by  that  law  to  enter 
and  inspect  all  coal  mines.  And  yet  this 
very  simple  provision  was  bitterly  fought 
by  the  coal  operators,  who  made  all  kinds 
of  predictions  of  gloom  and  doom  and 
disaster  if  this  simple  authority  were 
granted. 

Listen  to  the  statement  that  was  made 
before  a  Senate  committee  in  June  of 
1939,  30  years  ago,  by  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Coal  Association. 
He  said,  in  1939: 

I  predict  now  that  whatever  bureau  should 
Inherit  this  job  as  now  prescribed  In  the 
blU,  should  It  become  law,  will  multiply 
Itself  by  a  himdred  within  a  few  years.  An- 
other bureau,  another  thotisand  jobe,  more 
red  tape,  more  reports,  a  higher  coet  of  doing 
business,  less  tonnage  produced,  less  work 
for  all  concerned  in  the  mines  and  more  relief 
funds,  more  unemployment.  That  Is  where 
this  measure  leads  .  .  .  T*e  coal  Industry 
needs  help  from  the  Government  rather  than 
a  law  to  further  Increase  cost.  .  .  Any  In- 
crease In  coal-mining  costs  will  further  re- 
duce production  and  Injiu-e  labor  along  with 
the  coal-mine  owners. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  coal  industry  has  never  been  as 
profitable  as  it  is  today.  The  prospects 
of  the  coal  Industry  have  never  been  as 
bright.  The  predictions  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  are  that  production  will 
increase  12.8  percent  by  1973.  Many  new 
mines  are  opening  up.  There  Is  no  danger 
of  the  gloom  and  doom  that  is  predicted 
every  time  a  bill  like  this  comes  up. 

I  include  articles  from  Barron's  and 
the  Magazine  of  Wall  Street,  and  also  a 


special  report  of  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation which  dramatically  illustrate  the 
prosperity  and  bright  future  prospects  in 
the  coal  Industry: 

(Prom  Barron's,  July  8,  1968] 
PtTEL  or  THE  Puture:  Long-Rance  Prospects 

vc»  Coal  Have  Never  Looked  Brighter 
(By  Joseph  V.  Sherman) 

Less  than  a  decade  ago.  It  was  widely  pre- 
dicted that  mounting  competition  from  oil 
and  natural  gas  had  doomed  the  coal  Indus- 
try. But  Its  demise,  like  the  celebrated  re- 
port of  Mark  Twain's  death,  has  been  hlghlj 
exaggerated.  In  fact,  oil  companies,  along 
with  others,  are  rushing  to  get  Into  the  busi- 
ness via  acquisitions  and  mergers.  Within 
the  past  two  years  alone,  the  nation's  three 
biggest  coal  producers  have  been  taken  over 
by  outsiders:  in  1968,  Continental  Oil  Corp. 
acquired  the  No.  2  producer.  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.;  last  January.  Occidental  Petroleum 
Corp.  bought  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  which 
ranks  No.  3:  and,  In  March,  Kennecott  Cop- 
per Corp.  absorbed  the  leading  producer.  Pea- 
body  Coal  Co. 

BIGGER  STAKE 

A  number  of  other  firms  are  boosting  their 
stake  in  coal.  Proposed  acquisitions  Include 
Old  Ben  Coal  Corp.  by  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Ohio);  Hawley  Fuel  Corp.  by  Belco  Pe- 
troleum Corp.;  and  Bear  <3oal  Co.  by  Atlantic 
Richfield  Co.  Others  either  have  acquired  coal 
properties  or  rights  or  are  developing  or  plan- 
ning to  develop  such  Interests.  Among  them 
are  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  a  wholly 
owned  affiliate  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jer- 
sey): Kerr-McOee  Corp.;  Shell  Oil  Co.;  Sun 
Oil  Co.;  PMC  Corp.;  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  ; 
Jones  &  LaughUn  Steel  Ctorp.;  and  Reynolds 
Metals  Co. 

A  big  attraction  for  newcomers  and  older 
hands  alike  Is  rising  demand  from  the  electric 
utility  Industry,  the  No.  1  outlet  for  coal. 
The  utilities  have  been  doubling  their  out- 
put of  power  every  10  years  and  their  fuel 
consumption  almost  as  fast.  Coal's  second- 
largest  customer  is  steel,  which  also  stepped 
up  consumption  of  the  versatile  mineral  in 
recent  years  to  make  coke  for  blast  furnaces 
as  well  as  to  generate  steam  and  electric 
power  for  plant  operations.  Many  other  In- 
dustries, Including  cement,  chemical,  food, 
paper,  automobile,  textile,  ceramics  and  rub- 
ber, eat  up  large  tonnages.  Finally,  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  coal  have  been  picking  up,  particu- 
larly to  Japan  and  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries which  are  short  of  the  mineral. 

The  overall  result  is  that  coal  consump- 
tion, which  had  been  declining  through  1961, 
has  racked  up  a  gain  each  year  since  then. 
U.3.  production  of  551  million  tons  in  1967 
rose  3.2%  above  the  previous  year.  Although 
output  of  135  million  tons  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1968  slightly  lagged  the  correspond- 
ing year-earlier  span,  both  domestic  con- 
sumption and  exfwrts  topped  the  level  of 
March  quarter  of  1967  and  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  run  ahead  for  the  year  as  a  whole. 

STTSTAINED   GROWTH 

In  short,  the  bituminous  coal  Industry 
has  made  "a  complete  turnaround  In  re- 
cent years,"  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 
asserts,  and  "now  looks  forward  to  Its  great- 
est period  of  sustained  growth  In  the  next 
20  years."  While  coal  will  face  rising  compe- 
tition from  the  atom,  such  rivalry  is  not  ex- 
pected to  hobble  future  growth.  Kennecott, 
which  made  a  careful  study  of  the  outlook 
before  It  took  over  Peabody  Coal,  Is  confi- 
dent that  "while  a  major  portion  of  the  new 
electric  generating  plants  may  be  nuclear- 
powered,  there  will  be  a  significant  Increase 
in  the  use  of  coal  In  electric  power  gen- 
erating as  well." 

The  roster  of  major  producers  of  coal,  with 
their  1967  output  In  thousaxLds  of  tons,  en- 
compasses besides  Peabody,  60452.  Consoll- 
datlon,  48,700  and  Island  Creek,  25,880,  Pitts- 
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ton  Co.,  19,681;  Eastern  Associated  Coal 
Corp  (subsidiary  of  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  As- 
Boclates),  12,260;  Old  Ben  Ooal.  10,521;  Pitts- 
burgh *  Midway  Coal  Mining  Co.  (lubsldt- 
ary  of  Gulf  Oil  Corp.),  8,974;  Ayrshire  Col- 
lieries Corp.,  8,726;  North  American  Coal 
Corp  ,  8,700;  Westmoreland  Coal  Co.,  6,387; 
Zelgler  Ooal  &  Coke  Co.,  4,063;  and  Roches- 
ter St  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co  ,  3,873. 

Rounding  out  the  list  are  Elk  Horn  Coal 
Corp.,  Maiwt  Coal  tt  Coke  Corp.,  Cannelton 
Coal  Co.  (subsidiary  of  Algoma  Steel  Corp. 
Ltd.),  and  Freeman  Ooal  Mining  <3orp  and 
United  Electric  Coal  Cos.  (both  subsidiaries 
of  General  Dynamics  Corp.).  Plckands 
Mather  Is  Important,  too,  and  U.S.  Steel 
Corp.  mined  19  million  tons  of  coal  In  1967, 
almost  all  of  which  was  used  to  msike  coke 
for  Its  own  use. 

MORE   STABLE 

The  Importance  of  the  acquisition  of  Pea- 
body to  Kennecott  Is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  Peabody's  1967  revenues  totaled  $260 
million  and  net  Income,  $28  million.  More- 
over, Peabody  promises  to  add  stability  to 
the  rather  volatUe  operations  of  Kennecott. 
Last  year,  for  example,  labor  stoppages  pared 
Kennecott's  sales  37%.  to  $489.3  mUllon,  and 
net  by  27%,  to  $3.35  a  share. 

The  business  and  assets  of  Peabody  were 
purchased,  subject  to  a  $300  million  produc- 
tion payment,  by  a  wholly  owned  Kennecott 
subsidiary,  Peabody  Coal  Co.  (Delaware)  for 
approximately  $285  million  in  cash,  plus  the 
assumption  of  certain  liabilities  of  about 
$36.5  million.  Peabody  hopefully  will  con- 
tribute "substantially"  to  Kennecott's  earn- 
ings, particularly  after  the  liquidation  of  the 
production  payment,  which  Is  expected  to 
take  about  seven  years. 

Slmllsu-ly,  Island  Creek  Coal  stands  to  add 
significantly  to  Occidental  Petroleum.  Dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  Island  Creek  doubled 
its  tonnage  of  coal  output  and  more  than 
tripled  operating  earnings.  In  1967,  gross 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  $140  mllUon,  up 
2.4%  over  1966.  Net  before  federal  Income 
taxes  amounted  to  $8.9  million,  14%  ahead 
of  the  previous  year.  Cash  flow  exceeded  $15 
million  last  year,  while  the  company  spent 
$25  million  for  new  equipment  and  construc- 
tion of  Its  five  new  mines. 

Consolidation  Coal  (Consol)  "greatly" 
hiked  Its  coal  output  and  capacity  during 
1967 — Its  first  full  year  of  operation  under 
the  aegis  of  Continental.  Consol  turned  out 
48.7  million  tons,  up  13.2%  from  1966.  More- 
over, Continental  reported  that  profits  from 
its  coal  operations  rose  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1968,  thanks  to  a  gain  In  production 
and  "slightly"  higher  prices. 

A  GOOD   START 

Pittston,  which  derived  55%  of  Its  net 
from  coal  in  1967,  posted  new  highs  In  con- 
solidated revenues  and  earnings  for  the 
fourth  year  in  a  row.  Revenues  of  $387  mil- 
lion ran  23%  ahead  of  1966,  while  earnings 
rose  to  $3.50  a  share,  from  $2.79.  Moreover, 
the  company  Is  off  to  a  good  start  this  year: 
first  quarter  net  advanced  to  98  cents  a 
share,  from  95  cents  (adjusted  stock  basis) 
as  sales  climbed  $15  million,  to  $127.3  mil- 
lion. Over  the  past  decade,  Plttston's  coal 
output  has  doubled,  compared  with  a  rise  of 
34%,  for  the  Industry. 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel,  which  garners  slightly 
more  than  half  of  Its  revenues  from  coal, 
also  enjoyed  higher  sales  and  earnings  In 
1967,  and  In  the  opening  three  months  of 
this  year.  Coal  chipped  in  $103  million  of 
last  years  total  volume  of  $203  million  and 
S7.7  million  of  the  $9  million  gain  In  sales 
over  1966.  Adjusted  lor  the  2-for-l  stock 
split  this  year,  earnings  amounted  to  $1.76 
a  share,  comfortably  above  the  $1.46  of  1966. 
Net  In  January-March  advanced  to  53  cents 
a  share,  from  50  cents  a  year  earlier. 
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RED  AND  BLACK 

Also  scoring  year-to-year  gains  In  both 
sales  and  profits  In  1967  were  North  Ameri- 
can Ck>al  Corp.  and  Westmoreland  Ooal  Co. 
Zelgler  Coal  ft  Coke  Co.  reported  higher 
earnings  on  lower  sales.  Maust  Ooal  ft  Coke 
Corp.  remained  mired  In  the  red  In  the  fiscal 
year  ended  March  31,  1968.  Rochester  &  Pitts- 
burgh Coal  Co.  also  suffered  a  loss  In  1967. 
but  sharply  reduced  Its  deficit  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1968:  to  $39,754,  from  $318,369. 

A  highly  important  development  for  the 
Industry  has  been  the  rapid  and  widespread 
acceptance  of  long-term  purchase  contracts, 
both  by  electric  utilities  and  by  domestic 
and  foreign  steel  concerns.  As  recently  as 
five  years  ago,  some  utilities  bought  coal  on 
a  year-to-year  basis  from  as  many  as  28 
producers.  Today,  nearly  all  major  power 
companies  buy  coal  on  long-term  contracts — 
some  stretching  over  30  years — and  often 
from  only  one  or  two  suppliers. 

As  a  result,  the  business  has  gained  con- 
siderable stability.  Long-term  contracts  have 
permitted  debt  financing  of  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  new  mines,  substantial  Investment  in 
modern  production  equipment  and  the  train- 
ing and  organization  of  a  stable  work  force. 

While  the  aforementioned  mergers  and 
consolidations  have  removed  some  coal  pro- 
ducers from  the  field  of  direct  investment, 
their  places  have  been  taken  by  larger, 
stronger  and  more  diversified  firms.  There 
are  fewer  publicly  owned  concerns  deriving 
all  of  their  sales  from  coal  today  but  a 
greater  number  with  interests  In  the  mineral 
than  ever  before. 

A  basic  reason  for  the  long-term  bullish- 
ness in  the  Industry  is  that  reserves  of  coal — 
estimated  at  3.2  trillion  tons  for  the  U.S. — 
are  greater  in  energy  content  that  those  of 
any  other  fuel.  They  represent  four-fifths  of 
the  nation's  storehouse  of  fuel  in  proved  re- 
serve and  75%  of  all  the  fuel  believed  likely 
to  be  found  and  recovered.  Indeed,  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  calls  coal  "the  fuel 
of  the  future,"  because  "no  other  energy 
source  now  known  Is  abundant  enough  to 
meet  the  future's  demands." 

GASOLINX     FROM    COAL 

Moreover,  research  efforts  are  under  way  to 
convert  coal  Into  other  fossil  fuels — oil  and 
gas.  At  Cresap,  W.  Va.,  Consolidation  Is  work- 
ing on  a  gasoUne-from-coal  process  under  a 
$20  million  contract  with  the  Department  of 
Interior's  Office  of  Coal  Research.  The  plant 
Is  designed  to  process  20  to  25  tons  of  coal 
dally  to  produce  50  to  75  barrels  of  synthetic 
crude  liquids  ready  for  the  refinery.  Similar 
research  is  being  carried  on  by  at  least  two 
oil  companies  with  coal  Interests:  Humble 
OH  &  Refinery  Co.  and  Atlantic  Richfield. 
Other  research,  backed  by  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry, shows  "great  promise"  of  converting 
coal  to  pipeline-quality  gas  to  supplement 
dwindling  supplies  of  the  latter. 

As  Kennecott  points  out,  the  coal  business 
Is  becoming  part  of  a  much  bigger  energy 
industry  committed  to  the  most  efficient  uti- 
lization of  aU  fuels — oil,  gas  and  uranium 
as  well  as  coal.  Meanwhile,  great  strikes  In 
production,  transportation  and  marketing  in 
recent  years  have  created,  in  effect,  a  "new" 
coal  industry. 

An  important  factor  In  the  growing  use 
of  coal  by  the  electric  utlUtles  has  been  the 
development  of  mlnemouth  generating  sta- 
tions. They  receive  coal  by  conveyor  belt, 
truck  or  short  barge  hauls,  convert  It  into 
electricity  and  then  transmit  it  to  distant 
cities  over  high-voltage  lines,  some  carry- 
ing more  than  half  a  million  volts.  Several  of 
these  huge  mine-mouth  plants  are  located  In 
the  Appalachian  coal  fields  and  serve  the 
heavily  populated  areas  of  the  East.  SlmUar 
plants  are  being  developed  to  serve  the  bur- 
geoning populations  of  the  West,  particularly 
Southern  California. 


A  project  wtolch  Is  expected  to  demon- 
strate the  ablUty  of  the  ooal  Industry  and 
the  rallroculs  to  Improve  operating  efficiency 
and  lower  oasts  in  competition  with  other 
fuels  is  scheduled  for  completion  In  late  1871. 
Consolidation  will  supply  West  VlrglnUt  ooal, 
under  a  26- year  contract,  to  a  1.5  million- 
kilowatt  power  plant  under  construction  at 
Monroe,  Mich.  Initially,  about  four  million 
tons  annually  will  be  transported  by  unit 
trains,  each  consisting  of  ISO  specially  de- 
signed cars  and  a  power  unit.  Each  train  will 
carry  18.000  tons  and  make  the  720-mlle 
rotmd  trip  between  West  Virginia  and  Mich- 
igan In  three  days,  a  significant  reduction 
from  previous  coal-hauling  schedules. 

In  another  project,  also  slated  for  1971, 
Peabody  will  begin  using  a  ooal  slurry  pipe- 
line 275  miles  long  to  carry  crushed  coal  from 
northeastern  Arizona  to  a  generating  plant  to 
be  built  near  Davis  Dam,  Nev.  Peabody  will 
Euptply  a  minimum  of  117  million  tons  of  coal 
over  a  35-year  period  to  that  plant. 

GIANT     SHOVELS 

Comparable  advances  have  been  made  in 
mining  coal.  In  strip  mining  lor  example, 
giant  shovels  now  boast  140-cubic-yard 
capacity,  twice  the  size  of  the  largest  ones 
available  just  a  few  years  ago.  Peabody  Coal 
uses  one  piece  of  stripping  equipment  that 
stands  as  high  as  a  20-story  building. 

Although  the  long-pull  outlook  for  the  in- 
dustry is  bright,  the  expiration  on  Septem- 
ber of  the  present  United  Mines  Workers  con- 
tract poses  uncertainties  over  the  near  term. 
Producers  differ  as  to  the  likelihood  of  a 
strike.  One  company  expects  a  walkout  before 
agreement  is  reached  on  a  new  contract  and 
fears  that  profits  will  be  affected.  But  an- 
other discounts  the  probability  of  a  strike 
and  believes  that  any  wage  boosts  would  be 
passed  on  to  customers. 

At  any  rate,  strikes  aside,  the  Industry  has 
high  hopes  for  the  future.  Thus,  the  National 
Coal  Association's  Economics  Committee 
estimates  that  by  1972  total  constimptlon  of 
U.S.  bituminous  coal  will  reach  643  million 
tons,  of  which  the  utilities  will  take  367  mil- 
lion tons.  Others  predict  even  greater  gains. 
Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  for  Instance,  cites 
estimates  that  coal  consumption  nationally 
will  rise  by  roughly  100  million  tons  at  five- 
year  intervals,  and  will  exceed  800  million 
tons  by  1980.  Most  of  this  gain  will  come  in 
the  electric  utility  market,  which  historically 
has  grown  at  a  rate  of  7% -8%  a  year.  This 
forecast,  moreover,  does  not  Include  any  esti- 
mate for  sales  which  may  be  generated  by  the 
development  of  entire  new  markets  for  coal, 
such  as  the  commercial  production  of  gaso- 
line, pipeline  gas  and  other  hydrocarbons,  al- 
though Island  Creek  believes  such  develop- 
ments are  "bound  to  come." 

The  successful  completion  of  such  project* 
could  provide  a  substantial  lift  for  the  coal 
business.  Trade  sources  point  out  that  if  coal 
captures  10%  of  the  estimated  1980  market 
for  gasoline,  176  million  tons  of  coal  would  be 
required  annuaUv.  To  take  over  the  same 
share  of  the  1980  natural  gas  market  would 
require  an  additional  138  million  tons  of  coal. 
If  these  potential  new  outlets  are  added  to 
the  projected  800  million  tons  for  1980,  the 
total  would  run  to  1.1  billion  tons — twice  the 
1967  output.  Even  at  that  accelerated  rate, 
U.S.  coal  reserves  would  last  nearly  3,000 
years. 

[From  the  Magazine  of  Wall  Street,  Feb.  15, 

19691 
Coal:  Its  Future  Is  Anything  Birr  Black 
(By  Harvey  Ardman) 
(Note.— Dramatic  changes  In  technology 
and  the  economy  have  caused  experts  to  re- 
appraise the  future  of  the  industry.  With 
unprecedented  stability,  borrowing  power 
and  modernization,  coal  looks  very  hot.) 
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The  aiira  of  ^oom  that  once  characterized 
the  ooal  InduAry  has  reyersed  totally— all 
because  of  sozne  technological  and  economic 
developments  t  lat  turned  coal  into  the  most 

all. 
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Industry,  viewed  either  by  Investors  or  by  the 
producers  thenselves,  was  thought  to  be 
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or  some  other. 


nore  modern  fuel.  (That  was 


when  the  electilc  utilities,  the  main  users  of 


coal,  had — wltfc 
and    nuclear 
brought  down 


the  help  of  the  government 

{tower    plant    makers — finally 

;he  cost  of  atomic  energy  to 


a  competitive  Itvel.) 


Even  earlier. 
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of  course,  coal  had  lost   al- 


most all  of  its  'esidential  heating  market  to 
natural  gas  anc   oil. 

Today,  however,  things  have  changed  dra- 
matically. 

In  the  last  fiie  years,  coal  consumption  in 
this  country  hai  i  risen  at  a  rate  of  4.4  per  cent 
long,  steady  decline.  And  in- 
and  Independent  observers 
are  predicting  i  long,  glorious,  growth-filled 
future  for  coal. 

Not  only  are  I  nvestors  beginning  to  believe 
these  predictions,  so  are  officials  of  other 
energy-produclr  g   industries. 

A    STA'riSTICAL    TmiNABOUT 

War  n.  coal   production   de- 

1961,  when  it  bottomed  out 

short   tons.   Since   then,   the 

steady.  In  1967,  the  last  year 

complete  figures  are  available,  U.S. 

more  than  550  million  short 

Preliminary  1968  figures  show  a 

and  the  National  Coal  As- 

Ecoiiomics   Committee   estimates 

tqtal  consumption  of  U.S.  soft 

643  million  tons.   Many  au- 

even  more. 

this  country  now  amount  to 

billion  yearly,  as  compared  to 

bullion  In  1940.  More  than  90  per 

are  accounted  for  by  soft, 

^aJ. 

le  period,  U.S.  coal  exports 

16.5  million  short  tons  to 

tons,  about  9  per  cent  of 

tfctal  production. 


STEEL    USAGE 


coal  is  still  used  to  some  ex- 
heating,  mainly  it's  used  in 
and  in  the  production  of 
the  steps  In  the  manufac- 
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steady. 
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Simultaneously,   output 

from  5.19  tons  a  day  In 

tons  a  day  In  1967. 
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ECONOMIC    FACTORS 


Future  rests  on  several  pil- 

the  tremendous  increase  in 

of      energy — from      all 

country.  The  electric  utlll- 

have  been  doubling  their 

every    10   years   and,   cor- 

consumptlon  of  fuel. 

years  of  industrial  expan- 

industrles  have  stepped  up 

energy.  This  continuing  in- 

has  caused  experts  to  look 

to  see  how  future  increases 

What  they  found  Is  i>art  of 

industry  is  so  optimistic. 

estimated  at  3.2  trillion 

n  energy  content  than  those 

(Including  uranium) .  Fur- 

for  80  F>er  cent  of  America's 

es  and  at  least  75  per 


r  «erve 


cent  of  all  the  remaining  fuel  exijected  to  Ije 
found  and  recovered  In  North  America. 

This  means  that  at  the  current  rate  of  con- 
sumption, the  U.S.  has  enough  coal  to  last 
for  1,500  years,  enough  natural  gas  for  16 
years,  enough  untapped  crude  oil  and  easily 
recovered  uranium  for  11  years  each. 

Meanwhile,  despite  the  attractions  of  nu- 
clear power,  the  major  users  of  coal  were 
finding  ways  to  Increase  efficiency  of  its  use. 
For  example,  electric  utilities  now  consume 
about  .87  lbs.  of  coal  per  kilowatt  hour  of 
electricity — a  6  per  cent  decrease  in  10  years. 
And,  In  1967,  the  steel  Industry  used  an  aver- 
age of  1,262  lbs.  of  coal"  to  make  a  ton  of  pig 
iron,  a  25  per  cent  reduction  since  1957. 

The  reserves  and  the  Increased  efficiency 
lead  to  the  most  lmp>ortant  economic  advance 
In  the  history  of  the  U.S.  coal  Industry — 
the  long-term  contract.  Just  five  years  ago, 
electric  utilities  usually  bought  coal  on  a 
year-to-year  basis  and  from  a  score  of  pro- 
ducers. Since  then,  the  coal  industry  has 
convinced  both  the  utilities  and  the  major 
steel  makers  to  sign  contracts  as  much  as  30 
years  In  duration. 

This  has  given  the  coal  Industry  an  un- 
precedented stability — plus  the  borrowing 
power,  for  the  first  time,  to  modernize  mining 
operations  and  to  develop  a  program  of  tech- 
nological advance  to  assure  the  future  of  the 
Industry.  (It  has  also  proved  a  bonanza  for 
manufacturers  of  mining  equipment,  who 
have  record  backlogs.) 

TECHNOLOGICAL    ADVANCES 

The  Industry  has  made  many  Important 
technological  advances,  both  to  improve  its 
profit  possibilities  and  to  keep  competitive. 
It  has  automated  and  mechanized  a  large 
number  of  mining  operations,  increasing  the 
productivity  of  the  Individual  miner — which 
allows  the  Industry  to  slash  its  work  force 
while  producing  more  coal.  Much  of  this  is 
recent;  for  example,  in  strip  mining,  giant 
shovels  that  can  scoop  out  140  cubic  yards 
in  one  load  are  now  available — tvrice  the  size 
of  the  biggest  ones  In  use  only  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  Industry  has  reduced  its  largest  single 
nonmlnlng  expense:  transportation.  So- 
called  unit  trains,  that  do  nothing  but  shut- 
tle back -and -forth  from  mine  mouth  to  user 
(usually  a  utility),  may  be  replaced  because 
some  larger  coal  producers  are  experiment- 
ing with  the  integral  train.  This  contains 
specially  designed,  permanently  coupled 
cars  that  can  carry  as  much  as  five  times  the 
ordinary  load,  that  can  be  loaded  and  un- 
loaded quickly  and  that  have  exceptionally 
powerful  engines,  to  keep  trip  time  to  a 
minimum. 

In  addition,  Peabody  has  revived  the 
slurry  pipeline  concept.  They're  building  a 
275-mile  pipeline  to  run  from  the  coal  fields 
in  Arizona  to  a  utility  in  Nevada. 

Equally  Important,  utilities  now  can  be 
built  near  coal  mines,  and  the  power,  rather 
than  coal,  can  be  transported. 

COAL    CONVERSION 

Converting  coal  to  oil  is  not  a  new  Idea: 
The  Germans  built  the  first  such  commer- 
cial plant  In  the  late  1920s;  and  during  World 
War  II,  cut  off  from  natural  crude,  the  Luft- 
waffe flew  on  synthetic  gasoline.  South  Africa 
is  still  making  oil  from  coal.  But  these  proc- 
esses had  one  tremendous  drawback:  oil  so 
produced  cost  two  to  three  times  as  much 
as  natural  oil  drawn  from  the  ground. 

Still,  considering  the  relative  supplies  of 
coal  and  oil  In  this  country,  it  is  worth 
working  on  the  conversion  process. 

Probably  the  major  Impetus  for  coal-to- 
oil  conversion  experiments  came  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  Office  of  Coal 
Research  (OCR),  founded  In  1961.  Today,  a 
number  of  companies  are  working  vigorously 
on  this  problem: 

At  Cresap,  W.  Va.,  Consolidation  Coal  is 
working  under  a  $20  million  OCR  contract; 
the  plant  has  been  designed  to  turn  20-25 


tons  of  coal  a  day  into  50-75  barrels  of  crude 
oil. 

Hydrocarbon  Research,  now  a  subsidiary 
of  Dynalectron  Corp.  of  Washington,  DC, 
has  been  operating  a  three-ton-a-day  plant 
for  several  years. 

Humble  Oil,  a  subsidiary  of  Standard  of 
New  Jersey,  has  invested  some  $20  million 
In  coal  research  and  coal  reserves,  backing 
up  its  sUted  belief  that  "coal  can  and  will 
play  a  significant  role  in  meeting  the  na- 
tion's future  energy  needs,  both  as  a  source 
of  raw  material  for  synthesis  operations  and 
as  a  direct  fuel." 

Esso  Research  and  Engineering,  another 
Standard  Jersey  affiliate,  has  formed  a  syn- 
thetic fuels  research  department.  Its  goal, 
to  develop,  within  10  years,  a  commercial 
conversion  technique. 

The  PMC  Corp.  Is  building  a  25-ton-a-day 
pilot  plant  for  its  Project  COED  (Char-Oil- 
Energy-Development) . 

Several  of  these  processes  are  reaching  the 
11.5-cent-per-gallon  figure  needed  for  coal- 
oil  to  be  competitive  with  natural  oil. 

OCR  figures  that  the  first  major  coal-to- 
oll  plants  win  turn  out  100,000  barrels  of  oil 
per  day,  or  33  million  per  year,  from  a  total 
of  11.5  million  tons  of  coal.  Today,  about  10 
million  barrels  of  oil  are  refined  In  the  U.S. 
dally;  therefore,  one  of  these  coal-to-oil  con- 
version plants  will  account  for  1  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  refining  capacity. 

CHEMICALLY    SPEAKING 

The  concept  is  not  scientifically  complex 
Coal  Is  high  In  carbon  molecules  and  low  in 
hydrogen  molecules;  crude  oil  is  just  the  op- 
posite. Therefore,  to  create  oil,  Just  add  hy- 
drogen to  coal  at  high  temperatures  and 
pressures.  So  hydrogen  gas  is  pushed  into 
coal  at  about  3,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  at 
800°  P.  in  one  promising  process.  The  re- 
sulting liquified  coal  is  distilled,  where  less 
volatile  products  are  separated;  these  frac- 
tions can  be  further  refined  into  gasoline. 
Jet  fuel,  fuel  oil.  furnace  oil  and  dlesel  oil. 

In  some  conversion  processes,  it  is  possible 
to  get  natural  gas  as  a  by  product;  another 
very  useful  side  effect  is  that  sulfur  is  usually 
removed  from  the  coal.  Sulfur  Is  the  main 
cause  of  the  pollution  resulting  from  coal 
being  burned:  This  year,  about  27  million 
tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  will  pollute  the  air. 
half  of  It  as  a  direct  result  of  burning  coal. 

For  this  reason,  the  Industry  Is  develop- 
ing two  processes  to  remove  sulfur.  The 
first — and  seemingly  most  practical — Is  to 
remove  the  noxious  chemicals  in  the  smoke- 
stack, after  the  coal  has  been  burned.  Prog- 
ress has  been  made — so  much  so  in  fact, 
that  the  removed  sulfur  can  be  sold  at  a  n: . 
profit. 

At  the  same  time,  OCR  is  spending  $1.5 
million  a  year  to  explore  removing  sulfur 
from  unburned  coal.  Such  coal  would  have 
a  higher  heating  value,  be  pulverized  and 
produce  less  ash.  However,  most  existing 
methods  are  still  too  expensive,  regardless  of 
benefits. 

Perhaps  the  last  obstacle  to  successful 
commercial  coal  conversion  Is  the  cost  of  the 
equipment  and  the  plants.  Most  authorltlps 
feel  that  only  the  largest  firms  will  be  able 
to  handle  the  capital  costs. 

THE  MERGER  GAME 

Fortunately,  through  a  remarkable  series 
of  mergers,  the  coal  Industry  has  been  posi- 
tioning Itself  to  be  able  to  handle  such  costs. 
As  of  last  year,  these  are  the  major  Ameri- 
can coal  producers:  1.  Peabody — 60  million 
tons;  2.  Consolidation — 48.7  million;  3.  Is- 
land Creek — 25.8  million;  4.  Plttston — 19.6 
million;  5.  Eastern  Associated  Coal — 12.2 
million;  6.  Old  Ben  Coal — 10.5  million; 
7.  Pittsburgh  &  Midway — 8.9  million;  8.  Ayr- 
shire Collieries — 8.7  million;  9.  North  Ameri- 
can Coal,  8.7  million;  10.  Westmoreland 
Coal— 6.3  million;  11.  Zlegler  Coal  and 
Coke — 4  million;  12.  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 
Coal — 3.8  million. 
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Otber  Important  mlnlD«  outflU  ioclude 
Elk  Horn  Coal.  Mauat  C«al  and  Coke,  Chan- 
nelton  Coal,  Freeman  Coal  Mining.  United 
Electric  Coal^«nd  U.S.  Steel,  which  mines 
about  19  mllUon  ton*  of  ooal  a  jear.  for 
Its  own  u*e. 

A  surprisingly  large  nunabes-  of  tbese  oom- 
panles  have  been  Involved  in  mergers.  In 
1966,  Continental  Oil  bought  Consolidation 
Coal.  In  January  1968,  Occidental  Petroleum 
bought  Island  Creek.  In  March  1968,  Kenne- 
cott  Copper  bought  Peabody  Coal. 

Eastern  Associated  Coal  is  owned  by  East- 
em  Ga«  and  Fuel  Associates.  Pittsburgh  & 
Midway  Is  a  subsidiary  of  Gulf  Oil.  Channel- 
ton  is  owned  by  Algoma  Steel  Corp.  Ltd.  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  owns  both  Freeman  Coal  and 
United  ElecUlc  Coal.  Standard  of  Ohio  re- 
cently purchased  Old  Ben  Coal.  Atlantic 
Richfield  took  a  one-year  option  to  buy  Bear 
coal.  Shell  Oil  has  won  exploratory  rights 
to  Cpow  Indian  lands  in  Montana. 

In  addlUon,  HumWe  Oil  has  purchased 
most  of  the  coal  land*  in  Southern  Illinois, 
Air  Reduction  Is  buying  Maust  Coal,  Kerr- 
McOee  has  been  developing  fairly  extensive 
coal  lands  In  OkUhoma.  and  Sun  Oil,  FMC, 
Bethlehem  Steel,  Jones  &  Laughlla  Steel  and 
Reynolds  Metals  are  all  reportedly  Interested 
in  either  coal  companies  or  coal  fields. 

Of  the  some  6.800  ooal  mining  companies 
m  the  U.S.  today,  four  companies  alone  ac- 
counted for  26  per  cent  of  this  country's  total 
coal  output:  Kennecott  Qopper  (Peabody). 
10.4  per  cent;  Continental  Oil,  8.8  per  cent; 
Plttston,  3.6  per  cent  and  U.3.  Steel,  3.4  per 
cent. 

While  these  mergers  and  consolidations 
have  removed  some  coal  producers  from  the 
field  of  direct  Inrestment,  they  have  been 
replaced  by  larger,  stronger  and  more  diversi- 
fied firms. 

THE    OCTLOOK 

"Coal  may  not  look  like  a  glamor  industry," 
says  Continental  Oil  President  Andrew  W. 
Tarklngton.  "but  It  has  a  growth  potential 
that  few  other  industries  Its  age  can  match." 

According  to  Eastern  Gas  and  Fuel  Asso- 
ciates, coal  has  made  "a  complete  turn- 
around In  recent  years  and  now  looks  for- 
wird  to  Its  greatest  period  of  sustained 
growth  in  the  next  20  years." 

Kennecott  Copper,  which  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  industry  before  acquiring  Pea- 
body, says  that  "while  a  major  portion  of  new 
electric  generating  plants  may  be  nuclear- 
powered,  there  will  be  a  significant  increase 
in  the  use  of  coal  in  electric  power  generat- 
ing as  well." 

Island  Creek  Coal,  now  owned  by  Occi- 
dental Petroleum,  estimates  that  coal  con- 
sumption nationally  wiU  rise  by  roughly  100 
million  tons  at  five-year  intervals,  and  will 
exceed  800  mUUon  tons  by  1980.  Most  of  this 
gain  will  come  In  the  electric  utility  market, 
the  firm  says. 

If  coal  conversion  is  commercially  suc- 
cessful, it  could  easily  capture  10  per  cent 
of  the  1980  gasoline  market.  If  it  does,  an 
additional  175  million  tons  of  ooal  would  be 
required  annually.  If  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens with  natural  gas.  another  138  million 
tons  of  coal  vrill  be  needed.  All  ol  this  new 
production  would  be  added  to  production 
now  growing  through  conventional  markets. 

When  all  factors  are  taken  into  account, 
the  c  )al  Industry  will  probably  write  itself  a 
notable  success  story.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
well  worth  close  investigation  by  Investors 
interested  either  in  long-  or  short-term  gains. 

A  12.8  Peucent  Hike  in  Coal  Use  Smin 
BY   1973 

Washington. — Annual  consumption  of 
U.S.  bituminous  coal  during  the  next  five 
years  will  climb  from  571  million  tons  to 
644  mlllon  tons — an  increase  of  12.8  per  cent, 
the  National  Coal  A««ociation  has  forecast. 

Coal  consumption  in  1968  was  ertlmated 
at  5&2  mllUon  Uma. 


lb*  Ave-yaar  1»S»-1073  foreoMt  was  re- 
leased by  Lester  "E.  Langan,  chairman  off  Na- 
tional Coal  Aaaoclatlon's  12-meniber  Bco- 
nomlcs  Committee,  who  said  use  of  ooal  in 
1969  was  forecast  at  671  million  tons,  up  18 
million  tons,  or  8.4  per  cent,  over  1968.  Bitu- 
minous coal  consumption  by  1871  will  rea<a» 
644  million  tons,  a  73-millloB  ton  Increase 
from  1960,  he  said. 

The  forecast  showed  substantial  ineremaea 
in  moat  major  ooal  markets.  Total  consump- 
tion was  predicted  at  594  mllUon  tons  in 
1970.  614  million  tons  in  1971.  630  million 
tons  In  1972  and  644  million  tons  in  1978. 

The  greatest  percentage  increase  in  coal 
use  during  the  five-year  period  was  forecast 
for  electric  utilities  which  already  burn  more 
than  hall  of  all  ooal  mined,  NCA  said.  The 
utlUtles'  use  of  coal  will  Jump  from  312 
million  tons  In  1969  to  376  million  tons  by 
1973 — an  increase  of  20.2  per  cent. 

Use  of  coal  to  make  coke— principally  for 
the  steel  Industry— la  to  Increaae  from  98 
milUon  tons  In  1969  to  97  million  tons  in 
X973 — an  increase  of  4.2  per  oent.  Other  in- 
dustrlea  will  use  99  million  tons  this  year. 


f^^^  103  "'tutf^  tons  In  197ft— a  rise  of  3  per 
cent. 

Sale  of  coal  In  the  retail  market— mwtly  to 
heat  homee  and  boUdtnge — Is  expected  to 
decline  from  15  milUon  tons  \M»  ymtr  to  11 
mllUon  tons  toy  1971. 

Coal  exports,  in  Dbleii  t±»e  Ufl.  leads  ttie 
world,  this  year  will  remain  caastMst  with 
1968  figures — 17  mUUon  tons  to  Caaa<U  and 
35  million  overseas,  NCA  said.  However,  by 
1973  these  markets  are  forecast  to  climb  to 
20  mllUon  tons  to  Canada  and  37  million 
tons  oversefts. 

NCA  does  not  forecast  production  of  US. 
bituminous  ooal,  however,  under  normal  con- 
ditions production  trends  foUow  closely  tiiooe 
of  consumption. 

The  forecast  did  not  allow  for  new  markets 
from  converting  coal  Into  gas  and  oil.  lAngwi 
said  the  committee  believes  these  processes 
now  In  pilot  plant  stage.  wlU  "involve  wiXb- 
stantlal  tonnages  in  the  not  too  dlstaat 
future." 

The  consumption  forecast  Is  based  c«»  eoe- 
nomic  trends  and  statistical  data  and  a  to»- 
erance  of  1  or  2  per  cent  should  be  allowed, 
Langan  said. 


ESTIMATED  CONSUMPTION  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAt,  1969-73 
tMHIioiis  of  net  toni) 
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Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  when  this 
bill  is  debated  and  after  this  rule  is 
passed,  we  concentrate  not  on  the  pro- 
duction and  profits  and  how  much  this 
may  cost,  but  rather  on  what  it  has  cost 
in  human  Ufe  to  the  coal  miners  of  this 
Nation  and  what  we  need  to  do  in  order 
to  protect  the  lives  of  the  coal  miners. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  premise  that  we 
must  do  everything  necessary  to  protect 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  coal  miner. 
No  coal  operator  has  any  vested  right  to 
continue  to  kill,  maim,  gas  and  crush 
human  beings. 

Again  I  would  like  to  add  my  com- 
mendation to  all  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins) ,  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent)  ,  as  well  as  the  mem- 
bers on  the  minority  side,  all  of  whom 
have  worked  so  hard  to  bring  this  bill 

out- 
Mr.  YOIT^G.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 

previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S  2864,  AMENDING  AND  EXTEND- 
ING LAWS  RELATING  TO  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  2864)  to 
amend  and  extend  laws  relating  to  Hous- 


ing and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  House  amend- 
ment thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ment and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Patman  and 
Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan.  Messrs.  Ashley 
and  WiDNALL.  Mrs.  Dwyer,  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONTINUATION  OF 

AUTHORITY     FOR     REGULATION 

OF  EXPORTS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Spea>c- 
er's  table  the  bill  (HH.  4293)  to  provide 
for  continuation  of  authority  for  regula- 
tion of  exports,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Mr.  Pat- 
man,  Mrs.  Sm.LivAN,  Messrs.  Rettss,  Ash- 
ley, WIDNALL,  MizE,  and  Bhown  of 
Michigan. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  is  a  very  important 
piece  of  legislation.  Therefore,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  qoonun  is  not 
present. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  th^  House  was  ordered. 

The  Cleric  icalled  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Meitibers  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

Roll  No.  245] 


Abbltt 

AdAms 

Anderson. 
Calif. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 

Arends 

Ash  brook 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bell.  Calif. 

Bevlll 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brasco 

Burton.  Utah 

Bush 

Byrne,  Pa, 
Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cahill  ,  .. 
Carey 

(federberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clay 

Colmer 

Conte 

Corbett 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniel.  Va. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

Denney 


SPEAK  SR 


The 
Members  have 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimotis 
ceedings  under 
with. 


1  ilcklnson 

I  iiggs 

I  (owning 

B  dwards.  La. 

I  aUon 

lascell 

1  indley 

Fish 

f  ord,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 
I  ulton.  Tenn. 
C  ettys 
C  reen.  Greg. 
Faley 
Falpem 
Hanna 

Ijansen,  Wash. 
H  arrln^ton 
Earvey 
Robert 
ti  ogan 
H  arton 
Ijosmer 
H  Dward 
EuU 
Ji  irman 
J  >nes,  N.C. 
King 
K  Irwan 
K  leppe 
K  luczynskl 
K^ros 
L 'ggett 
L  pscomb 
L  >ng.  La. 
L  iwensteln 
It  cCarthy 
W  cClory 
W  cCulloch 
M  rOonald. 

Mich. 
M  cKneally 
W  kcOregor 
M idden 


Mann 

Michel 

Mink 

Monagan 

Mocriiead 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nix 

OKonskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

ONeill,  Mass 

Ottlnijer 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Plrnie 

Powell 

Price.  Tex. 

Reld,  NY. 

Relfel 

Roblson 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roudebush 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Scheuer 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stephens 

Symington 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalley 

Wiggins 

Wilson. 

Charles  H 
Wydler 
Yatron 
Zablockl 


On  this  rollcall  302 
answered  to  their  names, 


consent,  further  pro- 
the  call  were  dispensed 


MINE  HEALTH  AND 
ACT  OF  1969 


FEDERAL  COjlL 
SAFE-IJY 

Mr.  PERKIl^S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  Ihe  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  13950)  to  provide  for 
the  protection  bf  the  health  and  safety 
of  persons  wor^ng  in  the  coal  mining 
Industry  of  tho  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKHR.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  wbs  agreed  to 

IN    THE    COM  tflTTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 


Accordingly 
into  the  Comm 
on  the  State  ol 
sideration  of  thi ; 
Steed  in  the  ch$ir 

The  Clerk 

By  unanimou^ 
Ing  of  the  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN 
gentleman 
KINS)   will  be 
and  the 


I  he  House  resolved  itself 
ijttee  of  the  Whole  House 
the  Union  for  the  con- 
bill  H.R.  13950,  with  Mr. 


froia 


I  the  title  of  the  bill, 
consent,  the  first  read- 
was  dispensed  with. 

Under  the  rule,  the 

Kentucky    (Mr.    Per- 

rfecognized  for  l'/2  hours, 

entle^nan  from  Illinois   <Mr. 


Erlknborn)  will  be  recognized  for  V/2 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  13950.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  the  health 
and  safety  of  persons  working  in  the  coal 
mining  industry  in  this  country,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant health  safety  measures  ever 
brought  before  this  Congress,  if  not  the 
most  important. 

I  certainly  would  be  derelict  In  my  re- 
sponsibility if  I  did  not  pay  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  DeiN't)  and  his  entire  subcom- 
mittee. Never  in  my  time  have  I  seen  a 
committee  work  so  untiringly  and  dili- 
gently and  persevere  on  subject  matter 
day  in  and  day  out  as  did  John  Dent  and 
his  General  Labor  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  taking  up  H.R. 
13950— the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969 — we  are  con- 
sidering major  legislation  which  deals 
comprehensively  with  the  health  and 
safety  problems  of  the  Nation's  most 
dangerous  occupation. 

As  we  proceed  with  our  deliberations 
today,  the  safety  and  health  of  the  men 
who  work  in  the  mines  must  at  all  times 
remain  our  prime  consideration. 

I  envision  ever  expanding  job  oppor- 
tunities for  miners  in  the  eastern  Ken- 
tucky congressional  district  it  is  my 
privilege  to  represent.  I  have  growing 
concern,  however,  that  the  people  of  this 
area  and  particularly  the  young  people 
may  not  look  upon  work  in  the  coal  mines 
as  an  attractive  opportunity  because  of 
the  risks  involved. 

The  work  of  the  miner  should  be  a 
highly  rewarding  Ufetime  occupation, 
one  in  which  the  worker  in  addition  to  a 
good  income  could  take  pride  in  making 
an  important  and  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  growth  and  development  of 
this  Nation.  The  production  of  energy  is 
basic  to  our  wealth  and  economic  growth 
and  coal,  a  major  source  of  that  energy, 
must  continue  to  play  a  significant  role 
in  the  increasing  productivity  of  this 
Nation.  If  the  miner  were  not  con- 
stantly faced  with  danger  from  roof  falls, 
explosions,  fires,  and  all  manner  of  ac- 
cidents, if  each  day  in  the  mine  did  not 
increase  the  likelihood  that  his  life  would 
be  choked  off  by  the  dreaded  "black  lung" 
disease,  if,  in  short,  his  work  could  be 
made  tolerably  safe,  more  miners  would 
stay  with  mining,  and  more  importantly, 
miners  and  their  wives  will  stop  discour- 
aging their  sons  from  working  in  the 
mines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  leg- 
islation we  consider  today  will  make  min- 
ing a  safer  and  a  healthier  occupation. 
It  will  make  mining  more  attractive  par- 
ticularly to  the  young  people.  It  will  in- 
crease the  likelihood  that  experienced 
miners  will  remain  in  the  industi-y.  It 
will  increase  the  likelihood  that  young 
people  will  enter  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  fail  in  the  task  we  have  set 
for  ourselves,  if  coal  mines  are  permitted 
to  remain  luihealthy  and  unsafe  then 
the  average  age  of  miners  will  continue 
to  rise  and  eventually  there  will  be  no 
men  to  work  the  mines.  That  would  be 


a  tragedy — for  the  miners,  for  the  oper- 
ators, and  for  the  Nation. 

HISTORY   OF  MINE  SAFETY   LAW 

Like  almost  all  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  bill  before  us  was  triggered  by 
a  coal  mine  disaster — one  in  which  78 
men  lost  their  lives.  Every  significant  ad- 
vance in  Federal  coal  mine  safety  law  has 
required  that  men  die— that  they  die 
dramatically  and  in  substantial  .lum- 
bers—before  the  Congress  would  under- 
take to  afford  them  a  greater  measure  of 
protection. 

'^he  majority  of  coal  miners  killed  on 
the  job,  however,  do  net  lose  their  lives 
in  dramatic  disasters.  They  die  by  ones 
and  twos  in  accidents  that  do  not  gen- 
erate national  headlines.  And  more, 
many  more,  are  killed  not  on  the  job 
but  by  the  job.  victims  of  the  insidious 
"black  lung"  disease  that  results  from 
the  daily  breathing  of  coal  dust. 

Since  the  78  miners  died  at  Farming- 
ton.  W.  Va..  last  November — less  than  a 
year  ago — another  144  have  lost  their 
lives  in  day-to-day.  undiamatic  acci- 
dents. No  one  knows  how  many  more 
have  died,  or  will  die.  from  black  lung. 
It  took  the  deaths  of  more  than  3.100 
miners  between  1900  and  1910  to  move 
ConEiress  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines.  Even  then, 
for  three  full  decades,  the  Bureau  was 
equipped  only  with  advisory  powers.  It 
was  denied  the  most  basic  authority — to 
enter  and  inspect  coal  mines.  When  the 
right  of  entry  finally  was  provided  by  law 
in  1941,  it  was  not  accompanied  by  any 
authority  to  establish  safety  standards, 
or  to  require  compliance  with  an  inspec- 
tors  safety  recommendations. 

Even  limited  enforcement  powers  were 
not  given  to  the  Bureau  until  1952,  and, 
again,  only  after  a  major  disaster  in 
which  119  miners  died.  The  law  that  gave 
those  powers,  once  amended  in  1966.  is 
the  law  under  which  the  Bureau  oper- 
ates today.  When  he  signed  it.  former 
President  Truman  pointed  out  its  glaring 
deficiencies.  "A  sham,"  he  called  it. 
Those  same  deficiencies  exist  today. 
The  1952  law  was  directed  only  at  the 
prevention  of  major  disasters.  The  day- 
to-day  accidents,  which  still  cause 
roughly  90  percent  of  all  coal  mine  fa- 
talities, were  not  to  be  a  concern  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Despite  a  record 
which  showed  that  the  States  were  not 
discharging  their  responsibilities  and 
were  unlikely  to  do  so,  despite  their  weak 
standards  and  weaker  enforcement,  the 
chief  responsibility  for  mine  safety  was 
left  with  the  States. 

Because  of  the  procedural  complexities 
with  which  it  is  burdened  relating  to  in- 
spections, orders,  and  appeals,  the  law 
has  proved  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  ad- 
minister. 

In  the  law's  favor  it  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  for  the  first  time  the  Bureau 
could  require  that  specific  hazardous 
conditions  be  corrected,  and  that  men 
be  withdrawn  from  a  mine  if  there  were 
"imminent  danger"  of  a  disaster. 

In  1966,  the  1952  law  was  extended  to 
cover  small  coal  mines,  which  until  then 
had  been  exempted  from  its  mandatory 
provisions.  The  Bureau  also  received  ad- 
ditional enforcement  powers  for  use  in 
instances  where  there  was  "unwarrant- 
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able  failure"  of  an  operator  to  comply 
with  those  provisions. 

In  spite  of  almost  60  years  of  periodic 
congressional  concern,  however,  and  in 
spite  of  past  legislative  efforts,  all  of  us 
are  painfully  aware  of  the  poor  safety 
record  of  the  coal  mining  industry  In 
this  country.  From  1952  through  1968 
nearly  5,000  men  were  killed  and  200.000 
injured  in  underground  coal  mines. 

For  much  too  long  the  cliche  "coal 
mining  is  a  dangerous  business"  has 
served  as  an  excuse  for  inaction  on  the 
part  of  the  industi-y  and  the  States.  It 
must  no  longer  serve  as  an  excuse  fo' 
inaction  on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 
When  the  fatality  rate  for  one  industry 
is  10  or  more  times  the  rate  for  all  indus- 
try, improvement  must  be  considered 
not  only  desirable  but  mandatory.  And 
that  is  the  case  with  underground  coal 
mining. 

THE    1969    ACT 

The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today  deals  comprehensively 
with  both  the  health  and  safety  problems 
of  the  mines.  It  corrects  the  deficiencies 
of  the  1952  act,  takes  account  of  past 
experience  and  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  safeguards 
against  hazards  that  may  develop  in  the 
future. 

The  bill,  H.R.  13950,  establishes  an  ex- 
tensive array  of  interim  mandatory 
health  and  safety  standards.  The  stand- 
ards included  in  the  bill  are  minimum 
standards.  Necessary  changes  need  not 
await  statutory  amendments  for  the  bill 
permits  and  encourages  administrative 
changes  where  experience  proves  them 
necessary  and  desirable.  The  bill  expands 
coverage  of  the  law  to  afford  protection 
against  all  hazards  to  the  miners — not 
just  against  those  likely  to  kill  five  or 
more  at  a  time. 

Adequate  enforcement  is  assured  by 
provision  of  administrative  and  judicial 
processes  of  both  civil  and  criminal 
natiu-e.  The  rights  of  the  operator  and 
the  miners  are  protected. 

The  bill  also  requires  an  expansion  of 
the  sadly  deficient  Bureau  of  Mines' 
safety  and  health  research  program. 

INTERIM    SAFETY    STANDARDS 

The  bill  would  establish  a  set  of 
interim  safety  standards,  technical  and 
detailed  minimum  and  interim  specifica- 
tions dealing  with  such  things  as  roof 
support,  ventilation,  combustible  ma- 
terials, rock-dusting,  electrical  equip- 
ment, trailing  cables,  fire  protection, 
maps,  explosives,  and  so  forth. 

Many  of  these  standards  contained  in 
title  III  of  the  bill  for  years  have  been 
included  in  the  voluntary  Federal  mine 
safety  codes  for  bituminous  coal  and  lig- 
nite and  anthracite  mines.  Many  of  the 
suggestions  of  the  industry,  the  union, 
and  State  experts  on  mines  and  mine 
safety  have  been  included  in  this  bill. 
These  interim  standards  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  minimums  on  the  basis  of 
which  new  and  improved  standards  will 
be  promulgated  as  a  changing  technology 
makes  improvements  in  safety  desirable 
or  necessary.  These  interim  standards 
will  provide  guidelines  for  planning  and 


operation  during  the  period  of  transi- 
tion from  the  existing  law  to  the  time 
when  new  standards  can  be  issued  under 
the  procedures  prescribed  in  this  biU. 

Three  features  of  the  interim  stand- 
ards will  serve  as  examples  to  members 
of  the  provisions  of  title  in.  Like  other 
of  the  interim  standards  they  are  di- 
rected toward  reducing  the  frequency  of 
accidents  and  fatalities  from  the  most 
common  causes. 


ROOF    CONTROL 

The  standards  require  that  a  roof  con- 
trol plan  be  submitted  by  each  operator 
and  that  each  such  plan  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  provi- 
sion, along  with  the  other  requirements 
for  roof  support  contained  in  this  bill, 
has  been  expressly  designed  to  reduce 
fatalities  from  roof  falls— the  No.  1  kill- 
er in  underground  coal  mines.  The  provi- 
sions  of  this  bill,  strictly  enforced,  should 
help  greatly  in  controlling  this  hazard 
which  each  year  causes  more  than  half 
the  fatalities  in  the  industry. 

Tlie  roof  control  plan  which  the  Sec- 
retary will  require  will  be  adopted  with- 
in 5  months  aft«r  this  bill  is  passed  and 
will  show  the  type  of  support  and  spac- 
ing that  has  been  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. To  insure  that  the  plans  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  safe  roof  conditions  in 
the  mine  they  will  be  reviewed  at  least 
every  6  months. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  no  per- 
son may  go  beyond  the  last  roof  sup- 
ports since  this  is  the  area  of  the  mine 
in  which  70  percent  of  the  roof  fall  fa- 
talities occur.  In  order  to  Insure  that 
the  miner  can  work  vmder  a  safe  roof 
the  operatjr  is  required  to  provide  an 
ample  supply  of  the  materials  needed  to 
make  the  roof  secure.  When  roof  bolts 
are  permitted  under  the  mining  plan 
they  must  be  tested  according  to  that 
plan  and  may  be  recovered  only  under 
carefully  prescribed  rules,  that  are  a 
part  of  this  bill,  in  order  to  be  certain 
that  their  recovery  will  not  result  in 
extra  hazards  to  miners. 

Finally  ihe  bill  provides  that  the  roof, 
face,  and  ribs  will  be  thoroughly  In- 
spected before  any  work  or  machine  is 
started  and  they  will  be  inspected  fre- 
quently thereafter  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  that  dangerous  conditions  are 
corrected. 

VENTILATION 

Mine  ventilation  requirements  have 
been  greatly  upgraded  over  the  stand- 
ards in  the  current  law.  For  example, 
the  minimum  air  flow  required  in  the 
last  open  cross  cut  has  been  increased 
50  percent,  and  line  brattice  must  be 
used  unless  a  specific  exemption  is 
granted  by  an  authorized  representative 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Such 
standards  are  necessary  to  reduce  dan- 
gers from  accumulations  of  explosive 
methane  gas  or  to  guard  against  adverse 
health  effects  from  high  concentrations 
of  respirable  coal  dust. 

ELECTRICAL   EQUIPMENT 

New  and  improved  standards  have 
been  provided  to  reflect  the  growing 
sophistication  of  electrical  systems  in  un- 
derground coal  mining  and  the  higher 
voltages  used  on  machines  that  become 


larger  each  year.  Tliese  new  standands 
should  help  significantly  to  reduce  elec- 
trocution accidents,  which  have  been 
occurring  in  increasing  numbers. 

INTERIM    HEALTH    STANDARDS 

The  bill  takes  another  major  step  for- 
ward. For  the  first  time  in  any  legisla- 
tion concerning  coal  mining  in  the  United 
States,  we  have  prescribed  health  stand- 
ards that  will  ultimately  eliminate  the 
insidious  black  lung  disease. 

For  years  there  has  been  controversy 
as  to  whether  coal  dust  was  the  cause  of 
certain  pulmonary  disorders  found 
among  coal  miners.  There  can  no  longer 
be  any  doubt  that  it  is.  Coal  dust  in  the 
respirable-size  «ange,  breathed  over 
many  years,  causes  black  lung.  The  clini- 
cal evidence  is  overwhelming.  Further- 
more, as  productivity  continues  to  rise- 
as  it  has  so  dramatically  over  the  past  20 
years — the  dust  exposure  of  miners  will 
be  even  greater,  with  even  more  deadly 
consequences. 

There  is  no  cure  for  this  disease.  Pre- 
vention, by  reducing  the  exposure  levels, 
is  the  only  known  protective  measure. 

The  statistical  evidence  that  we  have 
indicates  that  the  likelihood  of  death 
from  black  lung  is  twice  as  great  as  that 
of  being  fatally  injured  In  an  under- 
ground coal  mine  accident.  This  bill  will 
establish  dust  standards  that  can  dra- 
matically reduce  the  fatality  rate  from 
black  lung.  Dust  concentration  levels  will 
be  reduced  to  less  than  half  the  level  now 
encountered  by  the  average  miner  work- 
ing at  the  face  in  an  underground  mine. 
Tlie  bill  would  establish  a  statutory 
maximum  level  of  coal  dust  permitted  In 
a  mine.  That  level  would  be  reduced  over 
lime. 

Title  n  thus  provides  that  the  average 
concentration  of  respirable  coal  dust  to 
which  each  miner  is  exposed  would  be 
kept  at  or  below  4.5  milligrams  per  cubic 
meter  of  air.  Six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  that  level  is  reduced  to  3 
milligrams  p>er  cubic  meter  of  air.  The 
operator  will  be  granted  a  limited  exten- 
sion where  he  can  prove  he  is  doing  his 
best  to  comply,  but  cannot  for  technical 
reasons  beyond  his  control. 

On  the  basis  of  British  X-ray  evidence, 
a  coal  miner  exposed  to  the  high  con- 
centrations of  dust  found  in  coal  mines 
today  has  almost  a  35  percent  probabil- 
ity of  contracting  simple  black  lung  dur- 
ing a  35-year  working  life.  This  bill  can 
make  it  possible  to  reduce  that  probabil- 
ity to  less  than  10  percent. 

Further  reduction  to  a  much  lower 
probability  level  will  be  attainable  with 
the  X-ray  program  provided  for  in  the 
bill.  Such  a  program  will  permit  the 
identification  of  miners  who  show  sus- 
ceptibility to  black  lung,  so  they  can  be 
relocated  in  parts  of  a  mine  where  dust 
concentrations  are  lower. 

Although  the  dust  standard  incorpo- 
rated in  the  bill  is  designed  to  give  the 
lowest  concentrations  possible  with  to- 
day's technology,  we  realize  that  even 
lower  concentrations  must  be  achieved  if 
black  lung  is  to  be  eliminated.  We  have 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretarj'  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the 
times  when  lower  levels  of  dust  concen- 
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COMPENSATION 

Existing  State  compensation  laws  are 
In  most  instances  inadequate  to  meet  the 
real  needs  of  miners  disabled  by  black 
lung.  Even  where  compensation  pay- 
ments are  made,  they  are  frequently  be- 
low the  minimum  subsistence  level,  or 
miners  disabled  by  the  disease  are  in- 
eligible on  the  basis  of  some  technicality. 
For  example,  they  may  have  worked  in  a 
State  other  than  ihat  in  which  they  re- 
side when  the  disease  catches  up  to 
them,  or  the  number. of  employers  they 
worked  for  makes  it  dlflicult  to  assign 
the  costs  of  compensation  to  those  who 
might  be  held  legally  responsible  for  the 
disability. 

One  thing  is  clear,  however.  Tlie  coal 
produced  by  these  victims  of  black  lung 
was  sold  throughout  the  United  States  at 
prices  lower  than  it  could  have  been  if 
compensation  costs  had  been  paid  at  the 
time  that  the  disability  was  incurred. 
Consequently,  compensation  for  past 
damage  to  a  coal  miner's  health  can,  we 
believe,  logically  be  considered  a  nation- 
al responsibility.  The  bill  provides  for 
payments  to  miners  where  the  State 
does  not  a.ssume  responsibility  or  where 
the  payments  are  inadequate. 

The  level  of  benefits  are  low  but  they 
will  be  a  help  A  miner  disabled  by 
"black  lung"  would  receive  a  benefit 
equal  to  one-half  the  amount  paid  a 
totally  disabled  Federal  employee  at  a 
GS-2  rate— $136  per  month.  This 
amount  would  be  offset  by  other  in- 
come by  way  of  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation, unemployment  compensa- 
tion, social  security  dlsabihty  benefits, 
and  so  forth. 

This  bill  provides  for  another  essen- 
tial complement  to  law.  which  is  re- 
search and  development  aimed  at  elimi- 
nating hazards  from  the  coal  mining 
environment. 

Historically,  neither  the  coal  industry 
nor  the  Federal  Government  has  spent 
large  sums  of  health  and  safety  research. 
In  fiscal  year  196Q  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
was  authorized  to  spend  less  than  $3 
million  on  all  types  of  health  and  safety 
research,  including  that  on  metal  and 
nonmetal  mining  operations.  Moreover, 
much  of  this  effort  was  devoted  to  rela- 
tively routine  testing.  At  the  same  time 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  was 
spending  over  $20  million  in  developing 
new  uses  for  coal  and  on  studies  aimed 
at  a  better  definition  of  the  domestic 
coal  resource  base 

I  would  be  among  the  first  to  agree 
that  S20  million  for  mining  and  utiliza- 
tion research  is  less  than  is  needed  to 
bring  the  coal  industry  to  the  point 
where  it  can  serve  this  Nation  as  it 
should.  But,  compared  to  that  $20  mil- 
lion, the  pitiful  simis  spent  on  research 
and  development  In  health  and  safety 
would  have  to  be  considered  ludicrous — 
if  the  results  were  not  so  tragic. 

To  assure  that  Federal  research  and 
development  in  this  vital  area  are  not 
starved  for  funds  in  the  future,  the  bill 
that  we  are  proposing  provides  for  the 
assessment  of  up  to  2  cents  per  ton 
on  each  ton  of  coal  used  or  sold,  and 
authorizes  the  appropriation  from  Fed- 
eral funds,  for  each  fiscal  year,  of  an 
additional  2  cents  per  ton,  along  with 
an  amount — up  to  1  cent  per  ton — equal 


to  that  granted  by  any  State  for  the 
support  of  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment. Under  the  bill,  the  sums  appro- 
priated and  those  paid  by  the  industry 
will  be  administered  by  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Board  of 
Review  to  support  Federal  research  and 
development. 

The  bill  is  long  and  complex,  largely 
because  of  the  numerous  interim  health 
and  safety  standards.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize,  however,  that  legislation,  no 
matter  how  well  written  and  how  rigor- 
ous, is  only  one  of  the  means  of  achieving 
improved  health  and  .safety  in  this  Na- 
tion's coal  mines.  The  road  to  reduced  in- 
juries and  fatalities  is  through  the  co- 
operation and  motivation  of  both  man- 
agement and  labor  to  work  .<;afely.  Until 
there  is  an  awareness  that  safety  must  al- 
ways come  first  there  can  be  no  real  and 
lasting  improvement  in  safety  records. 

The  coal  industry  must  improve  its 
health  and  safety  record  if  it  is  to  attract 
the  manpower  it  needs.  The  industry  no 
longer  has  a  surplus  of  labor  on  which  to 
draw.  There  are  shortages  of  manpower 
at  every  level— the  miner  at  the  face,  the 
foreman,  the  superintendent,  and  the 
mining  engineer.  Competition  with  other 
industries  for  manpower  will  become 
more  keen.  A  continuation  of  the  indus- 
try's poor  safety  record  will  not  attract 
the  needed  workers.  Unless  there  is  a 
change  in  attitudes,  based  on  a  better 
image  and  record  in  the  coal  industry, 
this  manpower  shortage  will  continue. 
This  as  I  have  indicated,  earlier  could 
lead  to  serious  economic  consequences 
for  the  country.  Economics  and  humanity 
alike  dictate  passage  of  H.R.  J  3950. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate  time 
I  shall  offer  a  series  of  amendments  re- 
lating to  deletion  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Board  of  Review. 
For  the  information  of  Members,  the 
text  of  these  amendments  follows: 

Page  5.  strike  out  lines  5  and  6,  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"(m)  'Panel'  means  the  Interim  Compli- 
ance Panel  established  by  this  Act." 

Page  5.  after  line  13,  insert  the  following: 

"INTEniM  COMPLMNCE  PANEL 

'Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
the  Interim  Compliance  Panel,  which  shall 
be  composed  of  five  members  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Labor 
Standards,  Department  of  Labor,  or  his  dele- 
gate; 

"(2)  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Department  of  Commerce,  or  his  delegate; 

"(3)  Administrator  of  Consumer  Protec- 
tion and  Environmental  Health  Service.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
or  his  delegate; 

"(4)  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  or  his  delegate; 

"(5)  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  or  his  delegate. 

■■(b)  Members  of  the  Panel  shall  serve 
without  compensation  in  addition  to  that 
received  in  their  regular  employment,  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  exj-enses 
Incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of 
duties  vested  in  the  Panel. 

■■(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall,  upon  request  of  the  Panel, 
provide  ^.he  Panel  such  personnel  and  other 
assistance  as  the  Panel  determines  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  fimctions  imder 
this  Act. 
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"(d)  Three  members  of  the  Panel  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  doing  business.  AU 
decisions  of  the  Panel  shall  be  by  majority 
vote.  The  chairman  of  the  Panel  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  members  from  among  the  mem- 
bership thereof. 

■■(e)  The  Panel  is  authorized  to  appoint  as 
many  hearing  examiners  as  are  necessary  for 
proceedings  required  to  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
provisions  applicable  to  hearing  examiners 
appointed  under  section  3105  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  shall  be  applicable  to 
hearing  examiners  appointed  pursuant  to  this 
subsection. 

"(f)(1)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Panel  to  carry  out  the  duties  Imposed  on  it 
pursuant  to  sections  202  and  305  of  this  Act 
and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
after  notice,  at  the  request  of  an  operator  of 
the  afifected  mine  or  the  representative  of  the 
miners  of  such  mine.  Any  operator  or  rep- 
resentative of  miners  aggrieved  by  a  final  de- 
cision of  the  Panel  under  this  subsection  may 
file  a  petition  for  review  of  such  decision 
under  section  106  of  this  Act.  The  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  terminate  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  Panels  functions  as  set  forth 
under  sections  202  and  305  of  this  Act.  Any 
hearing  held  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  of  record  and  the  Panel  shall  make 
findings  of  fact  and  shall  issue  a  written  de- 
cision incorporating  its  findings  therein  In 
accordance  with  section  554  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

••(2)   The  Panel  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port, in  writing,  to  the  Secretary  for  trans- 
mittal by  him  to  the  Congress  concerning 
the   achievement   of   Its   purposes,   and   any 
other   relevant   information  .(including   any 
recommendations)    which    it    deems    appro- 
priate." „ 
On  page  6,  line  4,  strike  "the  Board,  other  . 
On  page  8,  line  3,  strike  "by  the  Board'^. 
On  page  8.  line  7,  change  the  comma  to 
.1  period  and  strike  out  all  thereafter  through 
Che  period  of  line  9. 

On  page  8.  line  10,  strike  all  through 
page  9,  line  6,  and  substitute  the  following: 
■'(f)  Promptly  after  any  such  notice  is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary,  in  the  case  of  mandatory 
safety  standards,  or  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  In  the  case  of  man- 
datory health  standards,  shall  issue  notice  of, 
and  hold  a  public  hearing  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  relevant  evidence.  Within  sixty 
clays  after  completion  of  the  hearings,  the 
Secretary  who  held  the  hearing  shall  make 
findings  of  fact  which  shall  be  public.  In 
the  case  of  mandatory  safety  standards,  the 
Secretary  may  promulgate  such  standards 
with  such  modifications  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. In  the  case  of  mandatory  health 
standards,  th  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  may  direct  the  Secretary 
to  promulgate  the  mandatory  health  stand- 
ards with  such  modifications  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  deems 
appropriate  and  the  Secretary  shall  there- 
upon promulgate  the  mandatory  health 
standards.  In  the  event  the  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
determines  that  a  proposed  mandatory 
standard  should  not  be  promulgated  or 
should  be  modified,  he  shall  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  publish  his  reasons  for  his 
determination." 

Page  19,  line  20.  Insert  ■(l)'  after  '(a)". 
Page  20,  after  line  10,  insert  the  following: 
•■(2)  The  operator  and  the  representative 
of  the  miners  shall  be  given  written  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing  at  least 
five  days  prior  to  the  hearing.  Any  such 
hearing  shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  section  554  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code." 

Beginning  with  line  15  on  page  21,  strike 
out  everything  down  through  line  24  on 
page  27. 


And  renumber  the  sections  which  follow 
accordingly. 

Beginning  with  line  1  on  page  28,  strike 
out  everything  down  through  line  19  on  page 
30. 

And  renumber  the  sections  which  follow 
accordingly. 

Beginning  with  page  30,  line  21,  strike  all 
through  page  31,  line  14,  and  substitute  the 
following: 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  Any  decision  issued  by  the 
Panel  under  section  5  or  the  Secretary  under 
section  105  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  by  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  affected 
mine  Is  located,  upon  the  filing  In  such  court 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  such 
decision  of  a  petition  by  the  operator  or  a 
representative  of  the  miners  aggrieved  by  the 
decision  praying  that  the  decision  be  mod- 
ified or  set  asde  in  whole  or  in  part.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  forthwith  be  sent  by 
registered  or  certified  mall  to  the  other 
party  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Panel,  as 
appropriate,  and  thereupon  the  Secretary 
or  the  Panel,  as  appropriate,  shall  certify 
and  file  in  such  court  the  record  upon  which 
the  decision  complained  of  was  issued,  as 
provided  in  section  2112,  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

•■(b)  The  Court  shall  hear  such  petition 
on  the  record  made  before  the  Secretary  or 
the  Panel,  as  appropriate.  The  findings  of 
the  Secretary  or  the  Panel,  as  appropriate, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. The  court  may  affirm,  vacate,  or 
modify  any  such  decision  or  may  remand  the 
proceedings  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Panel,  as 
appropriate,  for  such  further  action  as  it 
mav  direct." 

Page  31,  line  18,  after  "appeal"  insert  the 
following:  "from  a  decision  of  the  Secretary 
or  the  Panel,  as  appropriate,  except  a  deci- 
sion from  an  order  issued  under  section 
104(a)  of  this  title,". 

Page  32,  line  2.  strike  out  '■Board's"  and 
insert  ■"Secretary's  or  Panel's". 

Page  36.  line  3,  strike  out  ■'Board'  and 
insert  "Secretary". 

Page  44.  line  25,  strike  out  "sections  105, 
107.  and  108  of. 

Page  46,  in  lines  13  and  16,  strike  out 
"Secretary"  and  insert  "Panel". 

Page  47,  in  lines  5  and  8,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  Insert  "Panel"". 

Page   48.   in   lines    10    and   14,   strike   out 

"Board"    and    Insert    "Secretary    of    Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare". 

Page  49,  line  9.  strike  out  ",  the  Board,". 

On  page  51,  lines  22  and  23,  strike  "sections 

105.  107,  and  108  of". 

Page  72.  line  15,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
insert  "Panel". 

Page  72,  lines  16  and  19.  strike  out  "he" 
and  insert  "it". 

Page  73.  lines  8,  11,  and  23,  strike  out 
•Secretary"  and  insert  "Panel". 

Page  73,  lines  10  and  13,  strike  out  "he" 
and  Insert  "It". 

Page  73,  beginning  In  line  11.  strike  out 
"The  Secretary  may  also"  and  Insert  "Also, 
the  Secretary  may". 

On  page  106,  line  5,  strike  all  through  line 
7.  and  substitute  the  following: 

"Sec  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
as  appropriate,  shall  conduct  such  studies, 
research,  experiments,  and  demonstrations  as 
may  be  appropriate." 

Page  108.  strike  out  lines  2,  3,  4.  and 
5  and  insert  the  following:  "tlon  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  distribute  funds  available  to 
him  under  this  section  as  equally  as  prac- 
ticable between  himself  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Activities 
under  this  sec-  ". 

Page  108,  beginning  In  line  13,  strike  out 
"Such  Secretaries  shall  consult  and  co- 
operate with  the  Board  on  specific  project* 
and  programs  " 


Page  108,  line  24.  strike  out  "Board"  and 
insert  "Secretary". 

Page  109,  In  line  1,  strike  out  "Board"  and 
Insert  "Secretary",  and  strike  out  "It"  and 
insert  "him". 

Page  109,  line  2,  after  '■sufflclenf  insert 
"for  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare". 

Page  109,  line  4,  strike  out  "It"  and  Insert 
•he". 

Page  109,  line  5.  strike  out  "It"  and  injert 
"he". 

Page  109,  In  line  7.  strike  out  "Board"  and 
insert  "Secretary",  and  strike  out  "it"  and 
Insert  "him"". 

Page  109,  line  11.  strike  out  "Board"  and 
insert  "Secretary". 

Page  109,  line  16,  strike  out  "Board"  and 
insert  ■■Secretary". 

Page  109,  line  18,  strike  out  "It"  and  In- 
sert 'him  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare". 

Page  109.  line  20,  strike  out  "Board"  and 
insert  "Secretary",  and  strike  out  "It"  and 
Insert  "him  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare". 

Page  109,  line  22,  strike  out  "Board"  and 
insert  "Secretary". 

Page  114,  line  22,  strike  out  "The"  and  In- 
sert "Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act.  the"". 

Page  117,  line  8.  strike  out  "Board"  and 
Insert  "Secretary". 

Page  117,  line  15,  strike  out  "Board"  and 
insert  ■Secretary". 

Page  117.  line  16,  strike  ■its""  and  insert 
"his"". 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  amendments 
strike  the  Board  of  Review  from  the  bill 
and  make  the  following  other  related 
changes  in  the  bill: 

An  Interim  compliance  panel  would  be 
created  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  and 
acting  upon  requests  by  mines  for  waiver 
of  dust  standards  and  the  use  of  permis- 
sible—nonspark— mining  equipment 

REVIEW   OF   STANDARDS 

Under  the  amendment,  once  objec- 
tions are  received  from  any  person,  the 
Secretary  must  hold  a  public  hearing. 
Within  60  days  after  the  hearing  is  com- 
pleted, the  Secretary  must  publicize  his 
findings  in  the  Federal  Register.  As  in 
the  bill,  the  Secretary,  in  the  case  of 
safety  standards,  may  promulgate  them 
finally  with  such  modifications  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  and,  in  the  case  of 
health  standards,  these  are  developed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  who  then  transmits  to  the  Sec- 
retary to  promulgate  them  formally. 

The  standards,  of  course,  are  subject 
to  review  in  court  as  part  of  any  appeal 
in  an  enforcement  proceeding. 

REVIEW  OF  CLOSING  ORDERS 

Tlie  amendment  provides  for  an  ap- 
peal from  any  closing  order  issued  by  a 
Federal  inspector  to  the  Secretary  or  on 
the  modification  or  termination  of  an 
order  at  the  request  of  either  the  opera- 
tor or  the  representative  of  the  miners 
The  amendment  specifically  makes  the 
adjudication  pro\'isions  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  formally  known  a.s 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act.  ap- 
plicable to  this  appeal  and  the  hearing 
on  the  appeal.  Under  title  5,  hearing  ex- 
aminers would  be  appointed  to  adjudi- 
cate these  appeals  promptly. 

After  the  hearing,  the  Secretary  must 
issue  his  findings  of  fact  which  are  in- 
corporated in  his  decision  vacating,  af- 
firming, modifying,  or  terminating  the 
appealed  order. 
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imendment,  an  operator  or 
represent  itive  of  the  miners  may  ap- 
IS.  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
wh;ch  the  mine  is  located,  or 
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CIVH,    PENALTIES 

Under  H.R  13950,  with  the  amend- 
ment, the  Secretary  is  directed  to  assess 
civil  penalties  for  violations  of  the  man- 
datory standards.  On  request,  under  my 
aniendment,  (jhe  Secretary  must  hold  a 

^ :    on    the    violation    and 

-^  the  penalty  and  issue  a 
decision  therdon.  If  the  operator,  under 
the  bill  and  tl:  e  amendment,  fails  to  pay 
the  penalty,  ^he  Secretary  would  have 
civil  action  In  the  U.S. 


to  Institute  a 


district  court  io  collect  the  penalty.  The 
record  of  th^  proceedings  before  the 
Secretary  or  h^  decision  are  not  binding 
on  the  court.  The  trial  in  the  court  is 
de  novo— that  Is.  the  court  hears  all  the 
evidence  afresh.  Thus,  the  operator  is 
fully  protectee  . 
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guage Is  shown  in  Italic.  These  amend- 
amendments  are  acceptable  to  me  and 
it  is  my  imderstanding  that  they  are 
likewise  acceptable  to  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle: 

Proposed  Amendments  To  Be  Opfered  to 
Title  ni  H  R.  13950  (The  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safett  Act  of  1969) 
Showing  Chances  Made  in  the  Bill  as 
Reported  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion AND  Labor 

TITLE  ni— INTERIM  MANDATORY  SAFETY 
STANDARDS  FOR  UNDERGROUND  COAL 
MINES 

coverage 
Sec.  301.  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections  302 
through  317  of  this  title  shall  t>e  Interim 
mandatory  safety  standards  applicable  to  all 
underground  coal  mines  until  superseded  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  mandatory  safety  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
provisions  of  section  101  of  title  I  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  be  enforced  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  a&  any  mandatory 
safety  standard  promulgated  under  title  I 
of  this  Act.  Any  orders  Issued  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  interim  standard*  set  forth  in 
this  title  shall  be  subject  to  review  as  pro- 
vided in  sections  105,  107,  and  108  of  title  I 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may,  upon  petition  by 
the  operator,  waive  or  modify  the  application 
of  any  mandatory  safety  standard  to  a  mine 
when  he  determines  such  application  will 
result  in  a  diminution  of  safety  to  workers  in 
such  mine,  but  any  action  taken  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
shall  not  reduce  the  protection  afforded 
miners  by  it. 

(c)  Upon  petition  by  the  operator,  the 
Secretary  may  modify  the  application  of 
any  mandatory  safety  standard  to  a  mine. 
Such  petition  shall  state  that  an  alternative 
method  of  achieving  the  result  of  such 
standard  exists  which  will  at  all  times  guar- 
antee no  less  than  the  same  measure  of  pro- 
tection afforded  miners  by  such  standard. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  petition  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  notice  thereof  and  give  notice 
to  the  representative,  if  any.  of  persons 
working  in  the  affected  mine  and  shall  cause 
Such  investigation  to  be  made  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  Such  Investigation  shall  provide 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  at  the  request 
of  such  representative  or  other  interested 
party,  to  enable  the  appUcant  and  the  rep- 
resentative of  persons  working  in  such  mine 
or  other  interested  party  to  present  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  modification  of  such 
standard.  The  Secretary  shall  make  findings 
of  fact  and  publish  them  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

ROOP     SUPPORT 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Each  operator  shall  under- 
take to  carry  out  on  a  continuing  basis  a 
program  to  improve  the  roof  control  system 
of  each  mine  and  the  means  and  measures 
to  accomplish  such  system.  The  roof  and  ribs 
of  all  active  underground  roadways,  travel- 
ways,  and  working  places  shall  be  supported 
or  otherwise  controlled  adequately  to  pro- 
tect persons  from  falls  of  the  roof  or  ribs. 
A  roof-control  plan  and  revisions  thereof 
suitable  to  the  roof  conditions  and  mining 
system  of  each  mine  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  adopted  and  set  out  in 
printed  form  within  sixty  days  after  the  op- 
erative date  of  this  title.  The  plan  shall 
show  the  type  of  support  and  spacing  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  Such  plan  shall  be 
reviewed  periodically,  at  least  every  six 
months  by  the  Secretary,  taking  into  con- 
sideration any  falls  of  roof  or  ribs  or  inade- 
quacy of  support  of  roof  or  ribs.  No  person 
shall  proceed  beyond  the  last  permanent  sup- 
port unless  adequate  temporary  support  is 
provided  or  unless  such  temporary  support 
is  not  required  under  the  approved  roof  con- 
trol plan.  A  copy  of  the  plan  shall  be  fur- 


nished the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative and  shall  be  available  to  the 
miners  or  their  authorized  representatives 

(b)  The  method  of  mining  followed  in  any 
mine  shall  not  expose  the  miner  to  unusual 
dangers  from  roof  falls  caused  by  excessive 
widths  of  rooms  and  entries  or  faulty  pillar 
recovery  methods. 

(c)  The  operator  shall  provide  at  or  near 
the  working  face  an  ample  supply  of  suit- 
able materials  of  proper  size  with  which  to 
secure  the  roof  of  all  working  places  in  a 
safe  manner.  Safety  posts,  Jacks,  or  other  ap- 
proved devices  shall  be  used  to  protect  the 
workmen  when  roof  material  is  being  taken 
down,  crossbars  are  being  installed,  roof  bolt- 
holes  are  being  drilled,  roof  bolts  are  being 
installed,  and  in  such  other  circumstances 
as  may  be  appropriate.  Loose  roof  and  over- 
hanging or  loose  faces  and  ribs  shall  be 
taken  down  or  supported.  Sup.jorts  knocked 
out.  except  in  recovery,  shall  be  replaced 
promptly. 

(d)  When  permitted.  Installed  roof  bolts 
shall  be  tested  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
proved roof  control  plan.  Roof  bolts  shall  not 
be  recovered  where  complete  extractions  of 
pillars  are  attempted,  where  adjacent  to  clay 
veins,  or  at  the  locations  of  other  irregu- 
larities whether  natural  or  otherwise  that 
induce  abnormal  hazards.  Where  roof  belt 
recovery  is  permitted,  it  shall  be  conducted 
only  in  accordance  with  methods  prescribed 
in  the  approved  roof  control  plan,  and  shall 
be  conduct«d  by  experienced  miners  and 
only  where  adequate  temporary  support  is 
provided. 

(e)  Where  miners  are  exposed  to  danger 
from  falls  of  roof.  face,  and  ribs  the  op- 
erator shall  require  that  examinations  and 
tests  of  the  roof.  face,  and  ribs  be  made  be- 
fore any  work  or  machine  is  started,  and  as 
frequently  thereafter  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  safety.  When  dangerous  conditions 
are  found,  they  shall  be  corrected  immedi- 
ately. 

VENTILATION 

Sec.  303.  (a)  All  coal  mines  shall  te 
ventilated  by  mechanical  ventilation  equip- 
ment installed  and  operated  in  a  manner 
approved  by  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary  and  such  equipment  shall  be 
examined  daily  and  a  record  shall  be  kept  of 
such  examination. 

(b)  All  active  underground  workings  shall 
be  ventilated  by  a  current  of  air  containing 
not   less   than    19.5   volume   per   centum   oi 
oxygen,  not  more  than  0.5  volume  per  centum 
of  cart>on  dioxide,  and  no  harmful  quantities 
of  other  noxious  or  poisonous  gases;  and  the 
volume  and  velocity  of  the  current  of  air 
shall  be  sufficient  to  dilute,  render  harmless. 
tmd   to  carry   away,   flammable   or   harmful 
gases  and  smoke  and  fumes.  The  minimum 
quantity  of  air  in  any  mine  reaching  the  last 
open  crosscut  in  any  pair  or  set  of  developing 
entries  and  the  last   open  crosscut   in  any 
pair  or  set  of  rooms  shall  be  nine  thousand 
cubic  feet  a  minute,  and  the  minimum  quan- 
tity  of    air   reaching   the   intake   end    of   a 
pillar  line  shall  be  nine  thousand  cubic  feet 
a  minute.  The  Tninimiim  quantity  of  air  in 
any  mine  reaching  each  working  face  shall 
be  three  thousand  cubic  feet  a  minute  and, 
in  the  case  of  a  mechanised  mine,  there  shall 
also  be  a  minimum  velocity  of  one  hundred 
feet    per    minute    passing    over    any    miner 
operating  electrical  equipment  at  the  work- 
ing  face.   The   Secretary   or   his   authorized 
representative  may  require  in  any  co-'.l  mine 
a  greater  quantity  and  velocity  of  air  when 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  miners.  Within  three  years  after 
the  operative  date  of  this  title,  the  dust  level 
in   intake   aircourses   shall   not  exceed   0.25 
milligrams  per  cubic  meter  of  air.  In  robbing 
areas    of    anthracite    mines,    where    the    air 
currents  cannot  be  controlled  and  measure- 
ments of  the  air  cannot  be  obtained,  the  air 
shall  have  perceptible  movement. 

(c)(1)    Properly  Installed  and  adequately 
niaintained  line  brattice  or  other  approved 
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devlcM  shall  be  used  from  the  last  open  cross- 
cut of  an  entry  or  room  of  each  working 
section  to  provide  adequate  ventilation  to 
the  working  faces  for  the  miners  and  to 
remove  [gases,  dust,  and  ezpolsive  fumes,! 
flammable,  explosive,  and  noxious  gases,  dust, 
and  explosive  fumes,  unless  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  representative  permits  an 
exception  to  this  requirement.  When  dam- 
aged by  falls  or  otherwise,  they  shall  b« 
repaired  promptly. 

(2)  The  space  between  the  line  brattice 
or  other  approved  device  and  the  rib  shall 
be  large  enough  to  permit  the  flow  of  a 
sufficient  volume  of  air  to  keep  the  working 
face  clear  of  flammable,  explosive,  and  nox- 
ious gases,  dust  and  explosive  fum.es. 

(3)  Brattice  cloth  used  underground  shall 
be  of  flame-resistant  material. 

(d)(1)    Within   three    hours   immediately 
preceding  the  beginning  of  a  coal-producing 
shift,  and  before  any  workmen  in  such  shift 
enter   the   underground   areas  of   the  mine, 
certified  persons  designated  by  the  operator 
of  the  mine  shall  examine  a  definite  under- 
ground area  of  the  mine.  Elach  such  examiner 
shall   examine   every   underground   working 
place  In  that  area  and  shall  make  tests  In 
each  such  working  place  for  accumulations 
of  explosive  gases  with  means  approved  by 
the  Secretary  for   detecting  explosive   gases 
and  shall  make  tests  for  oxygen  deficiency 
with  a  permissible  flame  safety  lamp  or  other 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary;   examine 
seals  and  doors  to  determine  whether  they 
are  functioning  properly;   examine  and  test 
the  roof,  face,  and  rib  conditions  in  the  un- 
derground  working   places;    examine   active 
roadways,  traveiways,  and  all  belt  conveyors 
on   which   men   are   carried,    approaches   to 
abandoned  workings,  and  accessible  falls  in 
sections  for  hazards;   examine  by  means  of 
an    anemometer    or    other    device    approved 
by  the  Secretary  to  determine  whether  the  air 
in  each  split  is  traveling  In  its  proper  course 
and    in    normal    volume;    and    examine    for 
such   other   hazards    and    violations   of   the 
mandatory  health  safety  standards,  as  an  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  require.  Belt  conveyors  on 
which  coal  is  carried  shall  be  examined  after 
each  coal-producing  shift  has  begun.  Such 
mine  examiner  shall  place  his  initials  and 
the  date  at  all  places  he  examines.  If  such 
mine  examiner  finds  a  condition  which  con- 
stitutes a  violation  of  a  mandatory  health  or 
safety  standard   or  any  condition  which  is 
hazardous  to  persons  who  may  enter  or  be 
in  such  area,  he  shall  indicate  such  hazard- 
ous place  by  posting  a  •DANGER"  sign  con- 
spicuously at  all  points  which  persons  enter- 
ing such  hazardous  place  would  be  required 
to  pass,  and  shall  notify  the  operator  of  the 
mine.  No  person,  other  than  an  authorized 
representative   of   the   Secretary   or   a   State 
mine  Inspector  or  persons  authorized  by  the 
mine  operator   to  enter  such  place  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  the  hazardous  condi- 
tion  therein,   shall   enter  such   place   while 
such  sign  Is  so  posted.  Upon  completing  his 
examination  such  mine  examiner  shall  report 
the  results  of  his  examination  to  a  person, 
designated  by  the  mine  operator  to  receive 
such  reports  at  a  designated  station  on  the 
surface  of  the  mine,  before  other  persons  en- 
ter the  underground  areas  of  such  mine  to 
work  In  such  coal-producing  shift.  Each  such 
mine  examiner  shall  also  record  the  results  of 
his  examination  with  Ink  or  Indelible  pencil 
In  a  book  approved  by  the  Secretary  kept  for 
such  purpose  In  an  area  on  the  surface  of  the 
mine  chosen  by  the  mine  operator  to  mini- 
mize  the  danger  of   destruction   by   fire  or 
other  hazard. 

(2)  No  person  (other  than  certified  per- 
sons designated  under  this  subsection)  shall 
enter  any  underground  area,  except  during  a 
coal-producing  shift,  unless  an  examination 
of  such  area  as  prescribed  in  this  subsection 
has  been  made  within  eight  hours  Immedi- 
ately preceding  his  entrance  Into  such  area. 


(e)  A*  least  once  during  each  coal-pro- 
ducing shift,  or  more  often  If  necessary  for 
safety,  each  underground  working  section 
shall  be  examined  for  hazardous  conditions 
by  certified  persona  designated  by  the  mine 
operator  to  do  so.  Such  examination  shall 
include  tests  with  means  approved  by  the 
Secretary  for  detecting  explosive  gases  and 
with  a  permissible  fiame  safety  lamp  or  other 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detect- 
ing oxygen  deficiency. 

(f )  Examination  for  hazardoiis  conditions. 
Including  tests  for  explosive  gases,  and  for 
compliance  with  the  standards  established 
by,  or  promulgated  pursuant  to,  this  title 
shall  be  made  at  least  once  each  week,  by 
a  certified  person  designated  by  the  operator 
of  the  mine.  In  the  return  of  each  split  of 
air  where  it  enters  the  main  return,  on  pillar 
falls,  at  seals,  in  the  main  return,  at  least 
one  entry  of  each  intake  and  return  air- 
course  In  Its  entirety.  Idle  workings,  and. 
Insofar  as  safety  considerations  permit,  aban- 
doned workings.  Such  weekly  examination 
need  not  be  made  during  any  week  In  which 
the  mine  is  Idle  for  the  entire  week;  except 
that  such  examination  shall  be  made  before 
any  other  miner  returns  to  the  mine.  The 
person  making  such  examinations  and  tests 
shall  place  his  initials  and  the  date  at  the 
places  examined,  and  if  hazardous  conditions 
are  found,  such  conditions  shall  be  reported 
promptly.  Any  hazardous  conditions  shall  be 
corrected  immediately.  If  a  hazardous  con- 
dition cannot  be  corrected  immediately,  the 
operator  shall  withdraw  all  persons  from 
the  area  affected  by  the  hazardous  condition 
except  those  persons  whose  presence  is  re- 
quired to  correct  the  conditions.  A  record 
of  these  examinations,  tests,  and  actions 
taken  shall  be  recorded  In  ink  or  indelible 
pencil  in  a  book  approved  by  the  Secretary 
kept  for  such  purpose  in  an  area  on  the 
surface  of  the  mine  chosen  by  the  mine  op- 
erator to  minimize  the  danger  of  destruction 
by  lire  or  other  hazard,  and  the  record  shall 
be  open  for  Inspection  by  interested  pwrsona. 

(g)  At  least  once  each  week,  a  qualified 
person  shall  measure  the  volume  of  air  enter- 
ing the  main  Intakes  and  leaving  the  main 
returns,  the  volume  passing  ttirougb  the  last 
open  crosscut  in  any  pair  or  set  of  developing 
entries  and  the  last  open  crosscut  in  any  pair 
or  set  of  rooms,  the  volume  being  delivered 
to  the  Intake  end  of  each  pillar  line,  and 
the  volume  at  the  intake  and  return  of  each 
split  of  air.  A  record  of  such  measurements 
shall  be  recorded  in  Ink  or  indelible  pencil 
in  a  book  approved  by  the  Secretary  kept  for 
such  purpose  In  an  area  on  the  surface  of 
the  mine  chosen  by  the  mine  operator  to 
minimize  the  danger  of  destruction  by  fixe  or 
other  hazard,  and  the  record  shall  be  open 
for  Inspection  by  Interested  persons. 

(h)  (1)  At  the  start  of  each  coal-producing 
shift,  test  for  explosive  gases  shall  be  made 
at  the  face  of  each  working  place  immedi- 
ately before  electrically  operated  equip- 
ment is  energized.  Such  tests  shall  be  made 
by  qualified  jjersons.  If  more  than  1 .0  volume 
per  centum  or  more  of  explosive  gas  Is  de- 
tected, electrical  equipment  shall  not  be 
energized,  taken  into,  or  operated  In,  such 
working  place  until  such  explosive  gas  con- 
tent Is  tno  morel  less  than  1.0  volume  per 
centum  of  explosive  gas.  Ebtamlnatlons  for 
explosive  gases  shall  be  made  during  such 
operations  at  Intervals  of  not  more  than 
twenty  minutes  during  each  shift,  unless 
more  frequent  examinations  are  required  by 
an  authorized  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary. In  conducting  such  tests,  such  person 
shall  use  means  approved  by  the  Secretary 
for  detecting  explosive  gases. 

(2)  If  the  air  at  an  underground  working 
place,  when  tested  at  a  point  not  less  than 
twelve  Inches  from  the  roof,  face,  or  rib, 
contains  [more  than]  1.0  volume  per  cen- 
tum or  more  of  explosive  gas,  changes  or  ad- 
justments shall  be  made  at  once  In  the  ven- 


tilation in  such  mines  so  that  such  air  shall 
[not]  contain  [more]  leas  than  1 .0  volume  per 
centum  of  explosive  gas.  While  such  ven- 
tllatlon  improvement  Is  underway  and  until 
It  has  been  achieved,  pvower  to  face  equip- 
ment located  in  such  place  shall  be  cut  off, 
no  other  work  shall  be  permitted  in  such 
place,  and  due  precautions  will  be  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  the  agent  of  the 
operator  so  as  not  to  endanger  other  active 
workings. 

If  such  air.  when  tested  as  outlined  atove 
contains  1.5  volume  per  centum  or  more  of 
explosive  gas.  all  persons  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  the  portion  of  the  mine  endangered 
thereby,  and  all  electric  power  shall  be  cut 
off  from  such  portion  of  the  mine,  until 
the  air  In  such  working  place  shall  [not] 
contain  [more]  less  than  1.0  volume  per  cen- 
tum of  explosive  gas. 

(I)  If.  when  tested,  a  split  of  air  returning 
from  active  underground  workings  contains 
[more  than]  1.0  volume  per  centum  or  more 
of  explosive  gas.  changes  or  adjustments 
shall  be  made  at  once  in  the  ventilation  in 
the  mine  so  that  such  returning  air  shall 
[not  contain  more]  contain  less  than  10 
volume  i)er  centum  of  explosive  gas.  Such 
tests  shall  be  made  at  four-hour  intervals 
during  each  shift  by  a  qualified  person  des- 
ignated by  the  operator  of  the  mine.  In 
making  such  tests,  such  person  shall  use 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detect- 
ing explosive  gases. 

(J)  It  a  split  of  air  returning  from  active 
underground  workings  contains  1.5  volume 
I>er  centum  or  more  of  explosive  gas.  all 
persons  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  portion 
of  the  mine  endangered  thereby,  and  all 
electric  power  shall  be  cut  off  from  such 
portion  of  the  mine,  until  the  air  In  such 
split  shall  [not  contain  more]  contain  less 
than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of  explosive  gas. 
In  virgin  territory.  If  the  quantity  of  air 
m  a  split  ventilating  the  active  workings 
In  such  territory  equals  or  exceeds  twice  the 
minimum  volume  of  air  prescribed  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  if  the  air  In  the 
split  returning  from  such  workings  does 
not  pass  over  trolley  or  power  feeder  wires, 
and  if  a  certified  person  designated  by  the 
mine  operator  Is  continually  testing  the  ex- 
plosive gas  content  of  the  air  In  such  split 
during  mining  operations  in  such  workings, 
It  shall  be  necessary  to  withdraw  all  per- 
sons and  cut  off  all  electric  power  from 
the  portion  of  the  mine  endangered  by  ex- 
plosive gases  only  when  the  air  returning 
from  such  workings  contains  [more  than] 
2.0  volume  per  centum  or  more  of  explosive 
gas. 

(k)  Air  which  has  passed  by  an  opening 
of  any  abandoned  area  shall  not  be  used  to 
ventilate  any  active  working  place  In  ths 
mine  If  such  air  contains  0.25  volume  per 
centum  or  more  of  explosive  gas.  Examina- 
tions of  such  air  shall  be  made  during  the 
pre-shlft  examination  required  by  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section.  In  making  such  tests, 
a  certified  person  designated  by  the  oper- 
ator of  the  mine  shall  use  means  approved 
by  the  Secretary  for  detecting  explosive  gases. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an  area 
within  a  panel  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
abandoned  until  such  panel  Is  abandoned. 
(1)  Air  that  has  passed  through  an  aban- 
doned panel  or  area  which  Is  Inaccessible  or 
unsafe  for  Inspection  shall  not  be  used  to 
ventilate  any  active  working  place  in  such 
mine.  No  air  which  has  been  used  to  ven- 
tilate an  area  from  which  the  pillars  have 
been  removed  shall  be  used  to  ventilate  any 
active  working  place  in  such  mine,  except 
that  such  air.  If  It  does  not  contain  0.25 
volume  per  centum  or  more  of  explosive 
gases,  may  be  used  to  ventilate  enough  ad- 
vancing working  places  Immediately  adjacent 
to  the  line  of  retreat  to  maintain  an  orderly 
sequence  of  pillar  recovery  on  a  set  of 
entries. 
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(m)  A  methane  monitor  approved  by  the 
Secretary  shall  t*  installed  and  be  kept  op- 
erative and  In  o{>eratlon  on  all  electric  face 
cutting  equlpmezit.  continuous  miners,  long- 
wall  face  equlprnjent.  and  loading  machines, 
and  such  other  electric  face  equipment  as  an 
authorized  repre  tentative  of  the  Secretary 
may  require.  Such  monitor  shall  be  set  to  de- 
energlze  automatically  any  electric  face 
equipment  on  wh  ch  It  is  required  when  such 
monitor  Is  not  operating  propierly.  The  sens- 
ing device  of  any  such  monitor  shall  be  in- 
stalled as  close  tc  the  working  face  as  possi- 
ble. An  authorlzeil  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary may  requlr !  any  such  monitor  to  be  set 
to  give  a  warniEg  automatically  when  the 
concentration  to  explosive  gas  reaches  1.0 
volume  per  centu  n  and  automatically  to  de- 
energlze  equipment  on  which  It  Is  installed 
when  such  concentration  reaches  2.0  volume 
per  centum. 

(n)  Idle  and  at  andoned  areas  shall  be  In- 
spected for  explosive  gases  and  for  oxygen 
deficiency  and  otl;  er  dangerous  conditions  by 
a  certified  person  with  means  approved  by 
the  Secretary  as  soon  as  possible,  but  not 
more  than  three  hours,  before  other  em- 
ployees are  perm:  tted  to  enter  or  work  in 
such  areas.  However,  persons,  such  as  pump- 
men, who  are  required  regularly  to  enter  such 
areas  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
who  are  trained  and  qualified  In  the  use  of 
means  {^proved  by  the  Secretary  for  detect- 
ing expl^Slye  gasea  and  In  the  use  of  a  permis- 
sible fiame  safety  lamp  or  other  means  for 
detecting  oxygen  <i  eflclency  are  authorized  to 
make  such  examlr  ations  for  themselves,  and 
each  such  person  shall  be  properly  equipped 
and  shall  make  such  examinations  upon  en- 
tering any  such  ai  ea. 

(o)  Immediate!]  before  an  Intentional  roof 
fall  is  made,  pllla-  workings  shall  be  exam- 
ined by  a  qualified  person  designated  by  the 
operator  to  ascertiin  whether  explosive  gas 
Is  present,  such  p  !rson  shall  use  means  ap- 
proved by  the  Sec'etary  for  detecting  explo- 
sive gases.  If  In  sich  examination  explosive 
gas  is  found  in  axiounts  of  more  than   1.0 
volxome  per  centui  n  or  more,  such  roof  fall 
shall  not  be  made   until  changes  or  adjust- 
ments are  made  la  the  ventilation  so  that 
the  air  shall  not    :ontaln  more  contain  less 
than  1.0  volume  p<  r  centum  of  explosive  gas. 
(P)    rwithin  six  months  after  the  opera- 
tive   date   of   this    title,    and   thereafter,   all 
areas  In  all  mines  in  which  the  pillars  have 
been    extracted    or    areas    which    have    been 
abandoned  for  other  reasons  shall  be  effec- 
tively sealed  or  sha  11  be  effectively  ventilated 
by  bleeder  entries,  or  by  bleeder  systems  or 
an  equivalent  mea  is.  Such  sealing  or  venti- 
lation shall   be  approved   by   an   authorized 
representative  of  the  Secretary.]  A  ventila- 
tion  system   and    ixplosive   gas — and   dust- 
control  plan  and    -evisions  thereof  suitable 
to  the  conditions  i  nd  the  mining  system  of 
the  mine  and  apprc  ved  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  adopted  by  the  operator  and  set  out  in 
printed  form  with  n  ninety  days  after  the 
operative  date  of  ;  his  title.  The  plan  shall 
show  the  type  and   location  of  mechanical 
ventilation   equipn  ent   installed   and   oper- 
ated in  the  mine  ar  d  such  other  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require.  Such  plan  shall 
be  reviewed  by  the  operator  and  the  Secre- 
tary at  least  every  six  months. 

[iq)  Pillared  arei  is  ventilated  by  means,  of 
bleeder  entries,  or  ay  bleeder  systems  or  an 
equivalent  means,  shall  have  sufficient  air 
coursed  through  the  area  so  that  the  return 
split  of  air  shall  not  contain  more  than  2.0 
volume  per  centum  of  explosive  gas  before 
entering  another  sp  It  of  air.] 

iq)  Each  operate  of  a  coal  mine  shall 
provide  for  the  proper  maintenance  and  care 
of  the  permissible  flame  safety  lamp  by  a 
person  trained  in  snch  maintenance  and  be- 
for  each  shift  care  shall  be  taken  to  insure 
that  such  lamp  is  in  a  permissible  condition. 
(T)  Where  areas  ire  being  pillared  on  the 


operative  dat«  of  this  title  without  bleeder 
entries,  or  without  bleeder  systems  or  an 
equivalent  means,  pillar  recovery  may  be 
completed  In  the  area  to  the  extent  approved 
by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary if  the  edges  of  pillar  lines  adjacent  to 
active  workings  are  ventilated  with  sufflcient 
air  to  keep  the  air  in  open  areas  along  the 
pillar  lines  below  1.0  volume  per  centum  of 
explosive  gas. 

(s)  Each  mechanized  mining  section  shall 
be  ventilated  with  a  separate  split  of  intake 
air  directed  by  overcasts,  undercasts,  or  the 
equivalent,  except  an  extension  of  time,  not 
in  excess  of  six  months  may  be  permitted  by 
the  Secretary,  under  such  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe,  whenever  he  determines  that 
this  subsection  cannot  be  complied  with  on 
the  operative  date  of  this  title. 

(t)  In  all  underground  areas  of  a  mine. 
Immediately  before  firing  each  shot  or  group 
of  multiple  shots  and  after  blasting  is  com- 
pleted, examinations  for  explosive  gases  shall 
be  made  by  a  qualified  person  with  means 
approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detecting  ex- 
plosive gases.  If  explosive  gas  is  found  in 
amounts  of  [more  than]  1.0  volume  per  cen- 
tum or  more,  changes  or  adjustments  shall 
be  made  at  once  in  the  ventilation  so  that 
the  air  shall  [not  contain  more]  contain  less 
than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of  explosive 
gas.  No  shots  shall  be  fired  until  the  air 
contains  [not  more]  less  than  1.0  volume 
per  centum  of  explosive  gas. 

(u)  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall 
adopt  a  plan  within  sixty  days  after  the 
operative  date  of  this  title  which  shall  pro- 
vide that  when  any  mine  fan  stops,  im- 
mediate action  shall  be  taken  by  the  oper- 
ator or  his  agent  (1)  to  withdraw  all  per- 
sons from  the  working  sections,  (2)  to  cut 
off  the  power  in  the  mine  In  a  timely  man- 
ner, (3)  to  provide  for  restoration  of  power 
and  resumption  of  work  If  ventilation  is 
restored  within  a  reasonable  period  as  set 
forth  In  the  plan  after  the  working  places 
and  other  workings  where  explosive  gas  Is 
likely  to  accumulate  are  reexamined  by  a 
certified  person  to  determine  if  explosive  gas 
In  amounts  of  [more  than]  1.0  volume  per 
centum  or  more  exists  therein,  and  (4)  to 
provide  for  withdrawal  of  all  persons  from 
the  mine  if  ventilation  cannot  be  restored 
within  such  reasonable  time.  The  plan  and 
revisions  thereof  approved  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  set  out  in  printed  form  and  a  copy 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
authorized  representative. 

(V)  Changes  in  ventilation  which  ma- 
terially affect  the  main  air  current  or  any 
split  thereof  and  which  may  affect  the  safety 
of  persons  in  the  coal  mine  shall  be  made 
only  when  the  mine  Is  Idle.  Only  those  per- 
sons engaged  in  making  such  changes  shall 
be  permitted  In  the  mine  during  the  change. 
Power  shall  be  removed  from  the  areas  af- 
fected by  the  change  before  work  starts  to 
make  the  change  and  shall  not  be  restored 
until  the  effect  of  the  change  has  been  ascer- 
tained and  the  affected  areas  determined 
to  be  safe  by  a  certified  person. 

(w)  The  mine  foreman  shall  read  and 
countersign  promptly  the  dally  reports  of 
the  preshift  examiner  and  assistant  mine 
foremen,  and  he  shall  read  and  countersign 
promptly  the  weekly  report  covering  the  ex- 
aminations for  hazardous  conditions.  Where 
such  reports  disclose  hazardous  conditions, 
the  mine  foreman  shall  take  prompt  action 
to  have  such  conditions  corrected.  The  mine 
superintendent  or  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  mine  shall  also  read  and  countersign 
the  daily  and  weekly  reports  of  such  persons. 
(X)  Each  day,  the  mine  foreman  and  each 
of  his  assistants  shall  enter  plainly  and  sign 
with  ink  or  indelible  pencil  in  a  book  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose  a  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  mine  or  portion  thereof  under 
his  supervision  which  report  shall  state 
clearly  the  location  and  nature  of  any  haz- 


ardous condition  observed  by  them  or  re- 
ported to  them  during  the  day  and  what 
action  was  taken  to  remedy  such  condition. 
Such  book  shall  be  kept  In  an  area  on  the 
surface  of  the  mine  chosen  by  the  operator 
to  minimize  the  danger  of  destruction  by  Are 
or  other  hazard. 

(y)  Before  a  mine  is  reopened  after  having 
been  abandoned,  the  Secretary  shall  be  noti- 
fied and  an  inspection  made  of  the  entire 
mine  by  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  before  mining  operations  com- 
mence. 

(z)  (f )  In  any  coal  mine  opened  after  the 
operative  date  of  this  title,  the  entries  used 
as  Intake  and  return  air-courses  shall  be 
separated  from  belt  [and  trolley]  haulage  en- 
tries, and  each  operator  of  such  mine  shall 
limit  the  velocity  of  the  air  coursed  through 
belt  [and  trolley]  haulage  entries  to  the 
amount  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  oxygen  in  such  entries,  and  to  in- 
sure that  the  air  therein  shall  [not]  contain 
[more  than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of  explo- 
sive gas.]  less  than  1.0  volume  per  centum 
of  explosive  gas,  and  such  air  shall  not  he 
used  to  ventilate  active  working  places. 
Whenever  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  finds,  in  the  case  of  any  coal  mine 
opened  on  or  prior  to  the  operative  date  of 
this  title  which  has  been  developed  with  more 
than  two  entries,  that  the  conditions  in  the 
entries,  other  than  belt  haulage  entries,  are 
such  as  to  adequately  permit  the  coursing  of 
Intake  or  return  air  through  such  entries,  ( 1 ) 
the  belt  [and  trolley]  haulage  entries  shall 
not  be  used  to  ventilate,  unless  such  entries 
are  necessary  to  ventilate  active  working 
places,  and  |2)  when  the  belt  [and  trolley] 
haulage  entries  are  not  necessary  to  ventilate 
the  active  working  faces,  the  operator  of  such 
mine  shall  limit  the  velocity  of  the  air  coursed 
through  the  belt  [and  trolley]  haulage  en- 
tries to  the  amount  necessary  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  oxygen  In  such  entries. 
and  to  Insure  that  the  air  therein  shall  [not] 
contain  [more]  less  than  I.O  volume  per  cen- 
tum of  [methane]  explosive  gas. 

(2)  In  any  coal  mine  opened  on  or  after 
the  operative  date  of  this  title,  or  in  any  net- 
working  section  of  a  coal  mine  opened  prior 
to  such  date,  where  trolley  haulage  systems 
are  maintained  and  where  trolley  or  trolley 
feeder  wires  are  installed,  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  Secretary  shall  require 
a  sufficient  number  of  entries  or  rooms  as  in- 
take air  courses  in  order  to  limit,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  the  velocity  of  air 
currents  on  such  haulageways  for  the  pur- 
pose of  minimizing  the  hazards  associated 
with  fires  and  dust  explosions  in  such  haul- 
ageways. 

COMBUSTIBLE    MATERIALS    AND    ROCK 
DUSTING 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Coal  dust.  Including  float 
coal  dust  deposited  on  rock-dusted  surfaces, 
loose  coal,  and  other  combustible  materials, 
shall  be  cleaned  up  and  not  be  permitted  to 
accumulate  in  active  underground  workings 
or  on  electric  equipment  therein. 

(b)  Where  underground  mining  operations 
create  or  raise  excessive  amounts  of  dust, 
water,  or  water  with  a  wetting  agent  added 
to  It,  or  other  effective  methods  approved  by 
an  authorized  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  be  used  to  abate  such  dust.  In 
working  places,  particularly  in  distances  less 
than  forty  feet  from  the  face,  water,  with  or 
without  a  wetting  agent,  or  other  effective 
methods  approved  by  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  applied  to 
coal  dust  on  the  ribs,  roof,  and  floor  to 
reduce  dlsperslblllty  and  to  minimize  the 
explosion  hazard. 

(c)  All  underground  areas  of  a  mine,  ex- 
cept those  areas  in  which  the  dust  Is  too  wet 
or  too  high  in  incombustible  content  to 
propagate  an  explosion,  shall  be  rock  dusted 
to  within  forty  feet  of  all  faces,  unless  such 
areas  are  inaccessible  or  unsafe  to  enter  or 
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unleaa  an  authartawl  rq^reaentatlTe  of  tb* 
Secretary  permits  an  exertion.  All  croaacata 
that  are  lew  than  forty  feet  from  a  working 
face  shall  alao  be  rock  dusted. 

(d)  Where  rock  duat  la  required  to  ba 
applied,  it  ahall  be  distributed  upon  the  top, 
floor,  and  aides  of  all  underground  areas  of  a 
mine  and  maintained  In  such  quantities  that 
the  InoombusUble  contents  of  the  combined 
coal  dust,  rock  dust,  and  other  dust  shall 
be  not  leas  than  65  per  centum,  but  the  In- 
combustible content  in  the  return  alroourses 
shall  be  no  leae  than  80  per  centum.  Where 
explosive  gas  la  present  In  any  ventilating 
current,  the  per  centum  of  incombustible 
content  of  such  combined  dusts  shall  be 
Increased  1  and  0.4  per  centum  for  each  0.1 
per  centum  of  explosive  gas,  where  65  and  80 
per  centum,  respectively,  of  incombustlblea 
are  required. 

(e)  Subparagraphs  (b)  through  (d)  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  underground 
anthracite  mines  subject  to  this  Act. 

ELECTnUCAL   BQUIPMCNT 

Sec.  305.  (a)  One  year  after  the  operative 
date  of  this  title — 

(1)  all  electric  face  equipment  used  In  a 
coal  mine  shall  be  permissible  and  shall  be 
maintained  in  a  permissible  condition,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  permit,  under  such 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  nonpermls- 
slble  or  open-type  electric  face  equipment  in 
use  In  such  mine  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  to  continue  In  use  for  such  period 
(not  in  excess  of  one  year)  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  obtain  such  permissible  equipment; 
Provided,  however.  That  the  provisions  at  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  mine  which 
is  not  classified  as  gassy;  and 

(2)  only  permissible  junction  or  distribu- 
tion boxes  shall  be  used  for  making  multiple 
power  connections  Inby  the  last  open  cross- 
cut or  in  any  other  place  where  dangerous 
quantities  of  explosive  gases  may  be  present 
or  may  enter  the  air  current. 

(b)  (1)  Foxa  years  after  the  operative  date 
of  this  title  all  electric  face  equipment  used 
In  mines  exempted  from  the  provisions  of 
section  305(a)(1)  of  this  Act  shall  be  per- 
missible and  shall  be  maintained  In  a  per- 
missible condition,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may,  up>on  petition,  waive  the  requirements 
of  this  paragraph  on  an  individual  mine  basis 
for  a  period  not  in  excess  of  two  years  if, 
after  investigation,  he  determines  that  such 
waiver  Is  warranted.  The  Secretary  may  also, 
upon  petition,  waive  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  on  an  individual  mine  basis  if  he 
determines  that  the  permissible  equipment 
for  which  the  waiver  is  sought  is  not  avail- 
able to  such  mine. 

(2)  One  year  after  the  operative  date  of 
this  title  all  replacement  equipment  acquired 
for  use  In  any  mine  referred  to  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  permissible  and  shall  be 
maintained  in  a  permissible  condition,  and 
in  the  event  of  any  major  overhaul  of  any 
Item  of  equipment  In  use  one  year  from 
the  operative  date  of  this  title  such  equip- 
ment shall  be  put  in  and  thereafter  main- 
tained in  a  permissible  condition,  if.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary,  such  equipment 
or  necessary  replacement  parts  are  avail- 
able. 

(3)  One  year  after  the  operative  date  of 
this  title  all  hand  held  electric  drills,  blowers 
and  exhaust  fans,  electric  pumps,  and  other 
such  low-horsep)ower  electric  face  equipment 
as  the  Secretary  may  designate  which  are 
taken  Into  or  used  In  by  the  last  op>en  cross- 
cut of  any  coal  mine  shall  be  permissible  and 
thereafter  maintained  In  a  permissible  con- 
dition. 

(4)  During  the  term  of  the  use  of  any 
nonpermlsslble  electric  face  equipment  per- 
mitted under  this  subsection  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  provide  for  use  of  meth- 
ane monitoring  devices,  under  such  condi- 
tions as  he  shall  prescribe,  which  will  auto- 
matically decnerglze  electrical  circuits  pro- 
viding power  to  electrical  face  eq\Upment 


when  the  ooocentration  of  explosive  gaa  In 
the  atm'Oepbere  ot  the  active  workings  i>er- 
r-ats,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  a  con- 
dition In  which  an  Ignition  or  explosion  may 
occur. 

(c)  A  copy  of  any  permit  granted  under 
this  [paragraph]  section  shall  be  mailed  Im- 
mediately to  a  diUy  designated  represenUtlve 
of  the  employees  of  the  mine  to  which  it 
pertains,  and  to  the  public  official  or  agency 
of  the  State  charged  with  administering 
State  laws  relating  to  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  In  such  mine.  After  the  operative  date 
of  this  title,  whoever  knowingly,  in  the  case 
of  a  manufacturer,  di»tribv.tea,  sells,  offers 
for  sale,  introduces,  or  delivers  in  commerce 
any  new  electrical  equipment  used  in  coal 
mines,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  com- 
ponents ond  accessories  of  such  equipment 
which  fails  to  comply  with  the  specifications 
or  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  oir,  in  the  case 
of  any  other  person,  removes,  tUters,  modi- 
fies, or  render,  inoperative  any  such  equip- 
ment prior  to  its  sale  and  delivery  in  com- 
merce to  the  ultimate  purchaser,  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  subject  to  the  sanations  in 
section  lll{f)  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Any  coal  mine  which,  prior  to  the 
operative  date  of  this  title,  was  classed  gassy 
and  was  required  to  use  permissible  electric 
face  equipment  and  to  mablntain  such  equip- 
ment in  a  permissible  condition  shall  con- 
tinue to  use  such  equipment  and  to  main- 
tain such  equipment  In  such  condition. 

(e)  All  power-connection  points,  except 
where  permissible  jKJwer  connection  units 
are  used,  outby  the  last  open  crosscut  shall 
be  In  intake  air. 

(1)  The  location  and  the  electrical  rating  of 
all  stationary  electric  apparatus  In  connec- 
tion with  the  mine  electric  system,  including 
p>ermanent  cables,  swltchgear.  rectifying  sub- 
stations, transformers,  p>ermanent  pumpw 
and  trolley  wires  and  trolley  feeders,  and 
settings  of  all  direct-current  circuit  break- 
ers protecting  underground  trolley  circuiu, 
shall  be  shown  on  a  mine  map.  Any  changes 
made  In  a  location,  electric  rating,  or  setting 
shall  be  promptly  shown  on  the  map  when 
the  change  is  made.  Such  map  shall  be  avail- 
able to  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  miners  In  such  mine. 

(g)  All  power  circuits  and  electric  equip- 
ment shall  be  deenerglzed  before  work  is 
done  on  such  circuits  and  equipment,  [ex- 
cept, when  necessary,  a  i)erson  may  repair 
energized  trolley  wires  if  he  wears  insulated 
shoes  and  lineman's  gloves]  except  when 
necessary  for  trouble  shooting  or  testing.  En- 
ergized trolley  wires  may  be  repaired  only 
by  a  person  qualified  to  perform  such  repairs 
and  the  operator  of  su^h  mine  shall  require 
that  such  person  wear  approved  aiid  tested 
insulated  shoes  and  wireman's  gloves.  No 
work  shall  be  p>erformed  on  medium  and 
high-voltage  distribution  circuits  or  equip- 
ment except  by  or  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  a  [competent  electrician.  Switches 
shall  be  locked  out  and  suitable  warning 
signs  p>osted  by  the  p^ersons  who  are  to  do  the 
work.  Locks  shall  be  removed  only  by  the 
I)ersons  who  Installed  them]  qualified  per- 
son. Disconnecting  devices  shall  be  locked  out 
and  suitably  tagged  by  the  persons  who  per- 
form such  work,  except  that,  in  cases  where 
locking  out  is  not  possible,  such  devices  shall 
be  opened  and  suitably  tagged  by  such  per- 
sons. Locks  or  tags  shall  be  removed  only  by 
the  persons  who  installed  them,  or,  if  such 
persons  are  unavailable,  by  persons  author- 
ized by  an  agent  of  the  operator. 

[(h)  Electric  equipment  shall  be  fre- 
quently examined  by  a  competent  electrician 
to]  (h)  All  electrical  equipment  shall  be 
frequently  examined,  tested,  and  properly 
maintained  by  a  qualified  person  to  assure 
safe  operating  conditions.  When  a  potentially 
dangerous  condition  is  found  on  electric 
equipment,  such  equipment  shall  be  removed 
from  service  untU  such  condition  Is  corrected. 
A  record  of  such  examinations  shall  be  kept 
and  made  available  to  an  authorized  repre- 


senUUve  of  the  Secretary  and  to  the  miners 
in  such  mine. 

(1)  All  electric  conductors  shall  be  suffi- 
cient in  slae  and  have  adequate  current- 
carrying  capacity  and  be  of  such  construc- 
tion that  the  rise  in  temperature  resulting 
from  normal  operation  will  not  damage  the 
Insulating  materials. 

(J)  All  [joints]  electrical  connections  or 
splices  in  conductors  shall  be  mechanically 
and  electrically  efficient  and  suitable  con- 
nectors shall  be  used.  All  [JolnU]  electrical 
connections  or  splices  in  Insulated  wire  shall 
be  relnsulated  at  least  to  the  same  degree  of 
protection  as  the  remainder  of  the  wire. 

(k)  Cables  shall  enter  metal  frames  of 
motors,  splice  boxes,  and  electric  compart- 
ments only  through  proper  fltUngs.  When  in- 
sulated wires  other  than  cables  p>ass  through 
metal  frames  the  holes  shall  be  substantially 
bushed  with  insulated  bushings. 

(I)  All  power  wires  (except  trailing  cables 
on  mobile  equipment,  spieclally  designed 
cables  conducting  high-voltage  pwwer  to 
underground  rectifying  equipment  or  trans- 
formers, or  bare  or  Insulated  ground  and 
return  wires)  shall  be  supp>orted  on  well- 
Installed  Insulators  and  shall  not  contact 
combustible  material,  roof,  or  ribs. 

(m)  Except  trolley  wires,  trolley  feeder  and 
bare  signal  wires,  power  wires  and  cables  in- 
stalled shall  be  Insulated  adequately  and 
fully  protected. 

(n)  Automatic  circuit-breaking  devices  or 
fuses  of  the  correct  type  and  capacity  shall 
be  installed  so  as  to  protect  all  electric  equip- 
ment and  circuits  against  short  circuit  and 
overloads.  Three-phase  motors  on  all  electric 
equipment  shall  be  provided  with  overload 
protection  that  will  deenerglze  all  three 
phases  In  the  event  that  any  phase  Is  over- 
loaded. 

(o)  In  all  main  p>ower  circuits  discon- 
necting switches  shall  be  Installed  under- 
ground within  five  hundred  feet  of  the  bot- 
toms of  shafts  and  boreholes  through  which 
main  p>ower  circuits  enter  the  underground 
pwrtlon  of  the  mine  and  at  all  other  places 
where  main  p)ower  circuits  enter  the  under- 
ground portion  of  the  mine. 

(p)  All  electric  equipment  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  switches  or  other  controls  that 
are  safely  designed,  constructed,  and  In- 
stalled. 

(q)  Each  ungrounded,  exposed  p>ower  con- 
ductor that  leads  underground  shall  be 
equipped  with  lightning  arresters  of  ap- 
proved tjrpe  within  one  hundred  feet  of  the 
p>olnt  where  the  circuit  enters  the  mine. 
Lightning  arresters  shall  be  connected  to  a 
low  resistance  grounding  medium  on  the 
surface  which  shall  be  separated  from  neu- 
tral grounds  by  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  feet. 

(r)  No  device  for  the  purpoee  of  lighting 
any  underground  coal  mine  or  flame  which 
has  not  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  representative  shall  be,  per- 
mitted In  any  underground  coal  mine,  ex- 
cept under  the  provisions  of  section  311(d) 
of  this  title. 

(s)  An  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  may  require  in  any  coal  mine  that 
face  equipment  be  provided  with  devices 
that  will  permit  the  equipment  to  be  de- 
energlzed quickly  In  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency. 

T>An.INC    CABLES 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Trailing  cables  used  under- 
groimd  shall  meet  the  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  for  flame-resistant 
cables. 

(b)  Short-circuit  protection  for  trailing 
cables  shall  be  provided  by  an  automatic 
circuit  breaker  or  other  no  less  effective  de- 
vice approved  by  the  Secretary  of  adequate 
current  interrupting  capacity  in  each  un- 
grounded conductor.  Disconnecting  devices 
used  to  disconnect  power  from  trailing  cables 
shall  be  plainly  marked  and  Identified  and 
such  devices  shall  be  equipped  or  designed 
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or    more    trailing    cables 
same   distribution   center, 
jrovlded   to  assure  against 
connecting  a  traljlng  cable  to  the  wrong  size 
circuit  breaker. 

(d)  No  more  than  two  temporary  spllc«s 
shall  be  made  in  any  trailing  cable,  except 
that  if  a  third  splice  Is  needed  during  a  shift 
it  may  be  made  during  such  shift,  but  such 
cable  shall  not  jbe  used  after  that  shift 
until  a  permaneni  rpUce  Is  made.  In  any  case 
In  which  a  temdorary  splice  is  made  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  such  splice  shall, 
within  five  workljng  days  thereafter,  be  re- 
placed by  a  permfinent  splice.  No  temporary 
splice  shall  be  matle  in  a  trailing  cable  with- 
in twenty-flve  fett  of  the  machine,  except 
cable  reel  equlpnient.  Temporary  splices  In 
trailing  cables  sh^Il  be  made  in  a  workman- 
like manner  and  shall  be  mechanically  strong 
and  well  insulate  1.  Trailing  cables  or  hand 
cables  which  have  exposed  wires  or  which 
have  splices  that  heat  or  spark  under  load 
shall  not  be  used.  As  used  in  this  subsection, 
the  term  "splice"  means  the  mechanical  Join- 
ing of  one  or  more  conductors  that  have  been 
severed. 

(e)  When  permanent  splices  In  trailing 
cables  are  made,  ti  ey  shall  be — 

(1)  mechanically  strong  with  adequate 
electricai  ^onduc^vity  and   flexibility; 

W)  elleotively  ifasulated  and  sealed  so  as 
to  exclude  molsturs;  and 

(3)  vulcanized  ar  otherwise  treated  with 
suitable  materials  to  provide  flame-resistant 
qualities  and  gocd  bonding  to  the  outer 
Jacket. 

(f)  Trailing  cables  shall  be  clamped  to  ma- 
chines in  a  manner  to  protect  the  cables 
from  damage  and  to  prevent  strain  on  the 
electrical  connectlions.  Trailing  cables  shall 
be  adequately  protected  to  prevent  damage 
by  mobile  machinei-y 

(g)  Trailing  cable  and  power  cable  connec- 
tions to  Junction  t  oxes  shall  not  be  made  or 
broken  under  load 
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and   Idle  shifts,   except  that  rectifiers  and 
transformers  may  remain  energized. 

UNDERGROUND  HIGH-VOLTAOE  DISTRIBUTION 

Sec.  308.  (a)  High- voltage  circuits  en- 
tering the  underground  portion  of  the  mine 
shall  be  protected  by  suitable  circuit  break- 
ers of  adequate  interrupting  [capacity.  Such 
breakers  shall  be  equipped  with  relaying 
circuits  to  protect  against  overcurrent, 
ground  fault,  a  los^  of  ground  continuity, 
short  circuit,  and  under  voltage.J  capacity 
which  are  properly  tested  and  maintained 
as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Such  break- 
ers shall  be  equipped  with  devices  to  pro- 
vide protection  against  under -voltage, 
grounded  phase,  short  circuit,  and  over- 
current. 

(b)  High-voltage  circuits  extending  under- 
ground  and   suppying  portable,   mobile,  or 
stationary     high-voltage     equipment     shall 
contain   either  a  direct  or  derived   neutral 
which  shall  be  grounded  through  a  suitable 
resistor  at  the  source  transformers,   and  a 
grounding      circuit,      originating      at      the 
grounded  side  of  the  grounding  resistor,  shall 
extend  along  with  the  power  conductors  and 
serve    as    a    grounding    conductor    for    the 
frames  of  all  high-voltage  equipment  sup- 
plied power  Cfrom  that  circuit.  At  the  point 
where  high-voltage  circuits  enter  the  under- 
ground portion  of  the  mine,  disconnecting 
devices  shall  be  Installed  out  by  the  auto- 
matic   breaker   and    such    devices   shall    be 
equipped  or  designed  In  such  a  manner  that 
it  can  be  determined  by  visual  observation 
that  the  power  is  disconnected.!  from  that 
circuit,  except  that  the  Secretary  or  his  au- 
thorized    representative     may     permit     un- 
grounded   high-voltage    circuits    to    be    ex- 
tended underground  to  feed  stationary  elec- 
trical equipment  if  such  circuits  are  either 
steel  armored  or  installed  in  grounded,  rigid 
steel  conduit  throughout  their  entire  length. 
Within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  point  on  the 
surface  where  high-voltage  circuits  enter  the 
underground   portion   of   the   mine,   discon- 
necting  devices   shall    be   installed   and   so 
equipped  or  designed  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  can  be  determined  by  visual  observation 
that  the  power  is  disconnected,  except  that 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive may  permit  such  devices  to  be  installed 
at  a  greater  distance  from  such  portion  of 
the  mine  if  he  determines,  based  on  existing 
physical   conditions,    that    such   installation 
will  be  more  accessible  at  a  greater  distance 
and  will  not  pose  any  hazard  to  the  miners. 

(c)  The  grounding  resistor,  where  re- 
quired, shall  be  of  the  proper  ohmlc  value  to 
limit  the  voltage  drop  in  the  grounding  cir- 
cuit external  to  the  resistor  to  not  more  than 
100  volts  under  fault  conditions.  The 
grounding  resistor  shall  be  rated  for  maxi- 
mum fault  current  continuously  and  In- 
sulated from  ground  for  a  voltage  equal  to 
the  phase-to-phase  voltage  of  the  system. 

(d)  High-voltage,  resistance  grounded, 
wye-connected  systems  shall  include  a  fall 
safe  ground  check  circuit  to  monitor  con- 
tinuously the  grounding  circuit  to  assure 
continuity  and  the  fail  safe  ground  check 
circuit  shall  cause  the  circuit  breaker  to  open 
when  either  the  ground  or  pilot  check  wire  is 
broken. 

C(e)  Underground  high- voltage  cables 
shall  be  equipped  with  metallic  shields 
around  each  power  conductor.  One  or  more 
ground  conductors  shall  be  provided  having 
a  cross-sectional  area  of  not  less  than  one- 
half  the  power  conductor  or  capable  of  car- 
rying twice  the  maximum  fault  current. 
There  shall  also  be  provided  an  insulated 
conductor  not  smaller  than  No.  8  (AWG)  for 
the  ground  continuity  check  circuit.  Cables 
shall  be  adequate  for  the  Intended  current 
and  voltage.  Splices  made  In  the  cable  shall 
provide  continuity  of  all  components  and 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  cable 
manufacturers'  recommendation .1 

(e)(f)  Underground  high-voltage  cables 
used  in  resistance  grounded,  wye-connected 


systems  shall  be  equipped  with  metallic 
shields  around  each  power  conductor,  with 
one  or  more  ground  conductors  having  a 
total  cross-sectional  area  of  not  less  than 
one-half  the  power  conductor,  and  toith  an 
insulated  internal  or  external  conductor  not 
smaller  than  No.  8  (AWG)  for  the  ground 
continuity  check  circuit. 

(2)  All  such  cables  shall  be  adequate  for 
the  intended  current  and  voltage.  Splices 
made  in  such  cables  shall  provide  continuity 
of  all  components. 

(f )  Couplers  that  are  used  with  high-volt- 
age power  circuits  shall  be  of  the  three-phase 
type  with  a  full  metallic  shell,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  permit,  under  such  guide- 
lines as  he  may  prescribe,  couplers  con- 
structed of  materials  other  than  metal. 
Couplers  shall  be  adequate  for  the  voltage 
and  current  expected.  All  exposed  metal  on 
the  metallic  couplers  shall  be  grounded  to 
the  ground  conductor  in  the  cable.  The  cou- 
pler shall  be  constructed  so  that  the  ground 
check  continuity  conductor  shall  be  broken 
first  and  the  ground  conductors  shall  be 
broken  last  when  the  coupler  is  being  un- 
coupled. 

(g)  Single-phase  loads  such  as  transformer 
primaries  shall  be  connected  phase  to  phase. 

(h)  All  underground  high- voltage  trans- 
mission cables  shall  be  Installed  only  in 
regularly  inspected  alrcourses  and  haulage- 
ways,  and  shall  be  covered,  buried,  or  placed 
so  as  to  afford  protection  against  damage, 
guarded  where  men  regularly  work  or  pass 
under  them  unless  they  are  six  and  one-half 
feet  or  more  above  the  flcor  or  rail,  securely 
anchored,  properly  insulated,  and  guarded  at 
ends,  and  covered,  insulated,  or  placed  to 
prevent  contact  with  trolley  and  other  low- 
voltage  circuits. 

( i )  Disconnecting  devices  shall  be  Installed 
at  the  beginning  of  branch  lines  In  high- 
voltage  circuits  and  equipped  or  designed  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  determined 
by  visual  observation  that  the  circuit  is  de- 
energlzed when  the  switches  are  open. 

(J)  Circuit  breakers  and  disconnecting 
switches  underground  shall  be  marked  for 
identification. 

C(k)  Terminations  and  splices  of  high 
voltage  cable  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  manufacturer's  specifications.] 

(fc)  In  the  case  of  high-voltage  cables  used 
as  trailing  cables,  temporary  splices  shall  not 
be  used  and  all  permanent  splices  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  section  306(e)  of 
this  title.  Terminations  and  splices  in  all 
other  high-voltage  cables  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  manufacturer's  speci- 
fications. 

(1)  Frames,  supporting  structures,  and 
enclosures  of  [substation  or  switching  sta- 
tion apparatus]  portable  or  mobile  under- 
ground high-voltage  equipment  and  all  high- 
voltage  equipment  supplying  power  to  such 
equipment  shall  be  effectively  grounded  to 
the  high-voltage  ground. 

C(m)  Power  centers  and  portable  trans- 
formers shall  be  deenerglzed  before  they  are 
moved  from  one  location  to  another.  High 
voltage  cables,  other  than  trailing  cables, 
shall  not  be  moved  or  handled  while  ener- 
gized.] 

(m)  Power  centers  and  portable  trans- 
formers shall  be  deenergized  before  they  are 
moved  from  one  location  to  another,  except 
that,  when  equipment  powered  by  sources 
other  than  such  centers  or  transformers  is 
not  available,  the  Secretary  may  permit  such 
centers  and  transformers  to  be  moved  uhile 
energized,  if  he  determines  that  another 
equivalent  or  greater  hazard  may  otherwise 
be  created,  and  if  they  are  moved  under  the 
supervision  of  a  qualified  person,  and  if  such 
centers  and  transformers  are  examined  prior 
to  such  movement  by  such  person  and  found 
to  be  grounded  by  methods  approved  by  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary 
and  otherwise  protected  from  hazards  to  the 
miner.  A  record  shall  be  kept  of  such  exami- 
nations.   High-voltage    cables,    other    than 
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trailing  cables,  shall  not  be  moved  or  han- 
dled at  any  time  while  energized,  except 
that,  when  such  centers  and  transformers 
are  moved  while  energized  as  permitted  un- 
der this  subsection,  energized  high-voltage 
cables  attached  to  such  centers  and  trans- 
formers may  be  moved  only  by  a  qualified 
person  and  the  operator  of  such  mine  shall 
require  that  such  person  wear  approved  and 
tested  insulated  wireman's  gloves. 

UNDERGROUND  LOW-    AND    MEDIUM-VOLTAGE 
ALTERNATING    CURRENT    CIRCUTrS 

Sec.  309.  (a)  Low-  and  medium-voltage 
power  circuits  serving  three-phase  alternat- 
ing current  equipment  shall  be  protected  by 
suitable  circuit  breakers  of  adequate  inter- 
rupting [capacity.  Such  breakers  shall  pro- 
vide protection  for  the  circuit  against  over- 
current,  ground  fault,  short  circuits,  and  loss 
of  ground  circuit  continuity.]  capacity  which 
are  properly  tested  and  maintained  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  Such  breakers  shall 
be  equipped  icith  devices  to  provide  protec- 
tion against  under-voltage,  grounded  phase, 
short  circuit,  and  overcurrent. 

(b)  Low-  and  medium-voltage  three-phase 
alternating-current  circuits  used  under- 
ground shall  contain  either  a  direct  or  de- 
rived neutral  which  shall  be  grounded 
through  a  suitable  resistor  at  the  power 
center,  and  a  groxinding  circuit,  originating 
at  the  grounded  side  of  the  grounding  re- 
sistor, shall  extend  along  with  the  power 
conductors  and  serve  as  a  grounding  con- 
ductor for  the  frames  of  all  the  electrical 
equipment  supplied  power  from  that  [circuit. 
The  grounding  resistor  shall  be  of  the  proper 
ohmlc  value  to  limit  the  ground  fault  cur- 
rent to  25  amperes.  The  grounding  resistor 
shall  be  rated  for  maximum  fault  current 
continuously.]  circuit,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  authorized  representative  may 
permit  ungrounded  low-  and  -medium-voltage 
circuits  to  be  used  underground  to  feed  such 
stationary  electrical  equipment  if  such  cir- 
cuits are  either  steel  armored  or  installed 
in  grounded  rigid  steel  conduit  throughout 
their  entire  length.  The  grounding  resistor, 
where  required,  shall  be  of  the  proper  ohmic 
lvalue  to  limit  the  ground  fault  current  to  25 
amperes.  The  grounding  resistor  shall  be 
rated  for  maximum  fault  current  continu- 
ously and  insulated  from  ground  for  a  volt- 
age equal  to  the  phase-to-phase  voltage  of 
the  system. 

[(c)  Low  and  medium  voltage  circuits] 
(c)  Six  months  after  the  operative  date  of 
this  title,  low-  and  medium-voltage  resist- 
ance grounded,  wye-connected  systems  shall 
include  a  fall  safe  ground  check  circuit  to 
monitor  continuously  the  grounding  circuit 
to  assure  continuity  and  the  fall  safe  ground 
check  circuit  shall  cause  the  circuit  breaker 
to  open  when  either  the  ground  or  pilot 
check  wire  Is  broken.  Cable  couplers  shall 
be  constructed  so  that  the  ground  check 
continuity  conductor  shall  be  broken  first 
and  the  ground  conductors  shall  be  broken 
last  when  the  coupler  is  being  uncoupled. 

(d)  Disconnecting  devices  shall  be  in- 
stalled in  conjunction  with  the  circuit 
breaker  to  provide  visual  evidence  that  the 
power  Is  disconnected.  Trailing  cables  for 
mobile  equipment  shall  contain  one  or  more 
ground  conductors  having  a  cross  sectional 
area  of  not  less  than  one  half  the  power  con- 
ductor and  six  months  after  the  operative 
date  of  this  title,  an  insulated  conductor  for 
the  ground  continuity  check  circuit.  Splices 
made  in  the  cables  shall  provide  continuity 
of  all  compionents. 

(e)  Single  phase  loads  shall  be  connected 
phase  to  phase. 

(f)  Circuit  breakers  shall  be  marked  for 
identification. 

(g)  Trailing  cable  for  medium  voltage  cir- 
cuits shall  include  grounding  conductors,  a 
ground  check  conductor,  and  ground  metallic 
shields  around  each  power  conductor  or  a 


ground^  metallic  shield  over  the  assembly: 
except  that  on  machines,  employing  cable 
reels,  cables  without  shields  may  be  used  if 
the  insulation  is  rated  2,000  volts  or  more. 

TROLLEY  AND  TROLLET  FEEDER  WIRES 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Trolley  wires  and  trolley 
feeder  wires  shall  be  provided  with  cutout 
switches  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  2,000 
feet  and  near  the  beginning  of  all  branch 
lines. 

(b)  TtoUey  wires  and  trolley  feeder  wires 
shall  be  provided  with  overcurrent  protec- 
tion. 

(c)  Trolley  and  trolley  feeder  wires,  high- 
voltage  cables  and  transformers  shall  not  be 
located  inby  the  last  open  crosscut  and  shall 
be  kept  at  least  150  feet  from  pillar  workings. 

(d)  Trolley  wires,  trolley  feeder  wires,  and 
bare  signal  wires  shall  be  Insulated  adequate- 
ly where  they  i>ass  through  doors  and  stop- 
pings, and  where  they  cross  other  power  wires 
and  cables.  Trolley  wires  and  trolley  feeder 
wires  shall  be  guarded  adequately  (1)  at  all 
points  where  men  are  required  to  work  or 
pass  regularly  under  the  wires  [,  unless  the 
wires  are  placed  10  feet  or  more  above  the  top 
of  the  rail]:  (2 )  on  both  sides  of  all  doors  and 
stoppings,  and  (31  at  man-trip  stations. 
The  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tives shall  specify  other  conditions  where 
trolley  wires  and  trolley  feeder  wires  shall  be 
adequately  protected  to  prevent  contact  by 
any  person,  or  shall  require  the  use  of  im- 
proved methods  to  prevent  such  contact. 
Temporary  guards  shall  be  provided  where 
trackmen  and  other  persons  work  in  prox- 
imity to  trolley  wires  and  trolley  leeder  wires. 

FIRE    PROTECTION 

Sec.  311  (a)  Each  coal  mine  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  suitable  flrefighting  equipment 
adapted  for  the  size  and  conditions  of  the 
mine.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  mini- 
mum requirements  for  the  type,  quality,  and 
quantity  of  such  equipment,  and  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  Secretary  relating  to  such 
equipment  in  effect  on  the  operative  date  of 
this  title  shall  continue  in  effect  until  modi- 
fled  or  superseded  by  the  Secretary.  After 
every  blasting  operation  performed  on  a  shift, 
an  examination  shall  be  made  to  determine 
whether  fires  have  been  started. 

(b)  Underground  storage  places  for  lubri- 
cating oil  and  grease  shall  be  of  fireproof 
construction.  Except  for  specially  prepared 
materials  approved  by  the  Secretary,  lubri- 
cating oil  and  grease  kept  in  face  areas  or 
other  underground  working  places  in  a  mine 
shall  be  in  portable,  fire  proof,  closed  metal 
containers. 

(c)  Underground  transformer  stations,  bat- 
tery-charging stations,  substations,  compres- 
sor stations,  shops,  and  permanent  pumps 
shall  be  housed  In  fireproof  structures  or 
areas.  Air  currents  used  to  ventilate  struc- 
tures or  areas  enclosing  electrical  installa- 
tions shall  be  coursed  directly  into  the  re- 
turn. All  other  underground  structures  in- 
stalled in  a  mine  shall  be  of  fireproof  con- 
struction. 

(d)  All  welding,  cutting,  or  soldering  with 
arc  or  flame  in  all  underground  areas  of  a 
mine  shall,  whenever  practicable,  be  con- 
ducted In  fireproof  enclosures.  Welding,  cut- 
ting, or  soldering  with  arc  or  flame  in  other 
than  a  fireproof  enclosure  shall  be  done  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  qualified  person 
who  shall  make  a  diligent  search  for  fire 
during  and  after  such  operations  and  shall 
Immediately  before  and  during  such  opera- 
tions, continuously  test  for  explosive  gas 
with  means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for 
detecting  explosive  gas.  Welding,  cutting,  or 
soldering  shall  not  be  conducted  in  air  that 
contains  [more  than  1  volume  per  centum] 
1.0  volume  per  centum  or  more  of  explosive 
gas.  Rock  dust  or  suitable  fire  extinguishers 
shall  be  Immediately  available  during  such 
welding,  cutting,    or  soldering. 

(e)  Within  one  year  after  the  operative 


date  of  this  title,  fire  suppression  devices 
meeting  specifications  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  installed  on  unattended 
underground  equipment  and  suitable  fire- 
resistant  hydraulic  funds  approved  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  used  in  the  hydraulic  sys- 
tems of  such  equipment.  Such  fluids  shall 
be  used  in  the  hydraulic  systems  of  other 
underground  equipment  unless  fire  suppres- 
sion devices  meeting  specifications  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  are  installed  on 
such  equipment. 

(t)  Deluge-type  water  sprays  or  foam  gen- 
erators, automatically  actuated  by  rise  in 
temperature,  or  other  effective  means  of  con- 
trolling fire  shall  be  installed  at  main  and 
secondary  belt  conveyor  drives.  Such  sprays 
or  foam  generators  shall  be  supplied  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  control  fires. 

(g)  Underground  belt  conveyors  shall 
be  equipped  with  slippage  and  sequence 
switches.  The  Secretary  shall,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  operative  date  of  this  title,  re- 
quire that  dct'tces  be  installed  on  all  such 
belts  which  will  give  a  warning  automatically 
when  a  fire  occurs  on  or  near  such  belt.  T)ie 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  a  schedule  for  in- 
stalling fire  suppression  devices  on  belt  haul- 
ageways. 

(h)  On  or  after  the  operative  date  of  this 
title,  all  conveyor  belts  acquired  for  use  un- 
derground shall  meet  the  requirements  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  for  flame-resistant 
conveyor  belts. 

MAPS 

Sec.  312.  (a)  The  operator  of  an  active  un- 
derground coal  mine  shall  have,  in  a  surface 
location  chosen  to  minimize  the  danger  of 
destruction  by  fire  or  other  hazard,  an  ac- 
curate and  up-to-date  map  of  such  mine 
drawn  on  such  scale  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire. Such  map  shall  show  the  active  work- 
ings, all  worked  out  and  abandoned  areas,  ex- 
cluding those  areas  which  have  been  worked 
out  or  abandoned  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  paragraph  which  are  inaccessible  or 
cannot  be  entered  safely  and  on  which  no  in- 
formation is  available,  entries  and  alrcourses 
with  the  direction  of  airflow  indicated  by 
arrows,  elevations,  dip  of  the  coalbed.  escape- 
ways,  adjacent  mine  workings  within  one 
thousand  feet,  mines  above  or  below,  water 
pools  above,  and  oil  and  gas  well?  either  pro- 
ducing or  abandoned,  located  iviihlu  five 
hundred  feet  of  such  mine,  and  such  other 
Information  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
Such  map  shall  be  made  or  cettlfled  by  a 
registered  engineer  ur  a  register«d  surveyor 
of  the  State  in  which  the  mine  is  located. 
As  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  require, 
such  map  shall  be  kept  up  to  date  by  tem- 
porary notations,  and  such  map  shall  be  re- 
vised and  supplemented  at  intervals  on  the 
basis  of  a  survey  made  or  certlfitd  by  such 
engineer  or  surveyor. 

(b)  The  coal  mine  map  and  aay  revision 
and  supplement  thereof  shall  be  available 
for  inspection  by  the  Secretary  or  his  au- 
thorized representative,  by  coal  mine  inspec- 
tors of  the  State  in  which  the  mine  is  located, 
and  by  persons  working  in  the  mine  and  their 
authorized  representatives  and  by  operators 
of  adjacent  coal  mines.  The  operator  shall 
furnish  to  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  upon  request, 
one  or  more  copies  of  such  map  and  any  re- 
vision and  supplement  thereof. 

(c)  Whenever  an  operator  permanently 
closes  such  mine,  or  temporarily  closes  such 
mine  for  a  period  of  more  than  ninety  days, 
he  shall  promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of 
such  closure.  Within  sixty  days  of  the  per- 
manent closure  of  the  mine.  or.  when  the 
mine  is  temporarilv  closed,  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  a  period  of  ninety  days  from  the  date 
of  closure,  the  operator  shall  file  with  the 
Secretary  a  copy  of  the  mine  map  revised 
and  supplemented  to  the  date  of  the  closure. 
Such  copy  of  the  mine  map  shall  be  certified 
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n^i?  =^^."^*?  fP  transport  persons  in  ver-  sentative  is  satisfied   that   such  ventilation 

tlcal   shafts  shall   be   equipped   with   safety  can  be  maintained  so  as  to.  continuously  di 

catches  that   act  quickly  and  effectively  in  lute,   render  harmless,   and   carry   awav  ex 

an  emergency    and  the  safety  catches  shall  plosive  gases  within  such  areas  and  to  protect 

b_e   tested   at  least  once  every  two  months,  the  active  workings  of  the  mine  from  the 


Hoisting    equipment,    Including    automatic     hazards  of  such  gases.   When  sealing  is  re 
.a    uevoua^rs    snau    oe      S^be^'ex^min.  ."nt?,  *°^f.'^"^P«^*  P«"°"«     <1'"'^^'  ^"^/^  ^^"^^  shall  be  made  in  an  ap'- 
tamers  until  immediate-     S^^f/fC  "'„^„^'^;„'^„'l"f..?T°"^'y.t     f.?'!!"!'"?"^:.-  "J  '«  '^"^"'^  ^'"^  e.plcs. 


working  faces.  In  under- 
mines.   ( 1 )    mudcaps   or 
ned  shake  shots  may  be 
to  battery  starting  when 
a  fire  hazard  is  present, 
Impracticable  to  start 
open,    unconflned    shake 
'  eins  mny  be  fired,  when 
a  fire  hazard  is  present. 
of  loose  hanging  coal  by 
hazardous;  and  (3)   tests 
sqall  be  made  immediately 
re  fired  and  If  explosive 
tested  In  1  volume  per 
shall  not  be  made  until 
(  ontent  Is  reduced  below 

vlded  in  this  subsection, 
areas  of  a  mine  only  per- 
electrlc    detonators    of 
permissible  blasting  de- 
and  all  explosives  and 
be  used  in  a  permis- 
explosives  shall  be 
shot  firing  units, 
materials  shall  be  used 
The  Secretary  may, 
;i^ds  as  he  may  prescribe, 
more  than  twenty  shots 
)f  nonpermlsslble  explo- 
fts  and  slopes  from  the 
section  shall  not  pro- 
air  blasting, 
detonators  carried  any- 
by  any  person  shall  be  In 
of  nonconductlve  ma- 
in good   condition,   and 


regularly  transported  into  or  out  of  a  coal  ion-proof    bulklieads    such    areas   from'  the 

niine  by  hoists,  a  qualified  hoisting  engineer  active  workings  of  the  mine.  In  the  case  of 

shall  be  on  duty  while  any  person  is  under-  mines  opened  on  or  after  the  operative  date 

ground,  except  that  no  such  engineer  shall  of  thi.i  title  or  in  the  case  of  working  section, 

be  required  for  automatically  operated  cages,  opened  on  or  after  such  date  in  mines  opened 


platforms,  or  elevators 

(b)  Safeguards  adequate,  In  the  Judgment 
of  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
rotary,  to  minimize  ha-ards  with  respect  to 
transportation  of  men  and  materials  shall  be 
provided. 

(c)  Hoist"  shall  have  rated  capacities  con 


prior  to  such  date,  the  mininrj  system  shall 
be  designed,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  and 
revisions  thereof  approved  by  the  Secretary 
and  adopted  by  such  operator,  so  that,  as 
each  ^corking  section  of  the  mine  is  aban. 
domed,  it  can  be  isolated  from  the  active 
workings  of  the  mine  with  explosion-proof 


Fi-^tont  with  the  loads  handled  and  the  rec-  seals  or  bulkheads.  For  the  purpose  of  thii 

ommended  safety  factors  of  the  ropes  used,  paragraph,  the  term  "abandoned"  as  avplied 

An   accurats   and   reliable   indicator   of   the  to  any  area  of  a  mine  shaUinclude   but  not 

p-s.tlcn  gf  the  ca'je,  platform,  skip,  bucket,  be  limited  to.  areas  of  a  mine  which  are  not 

or  l^ars  shall  bs  provided.  ventilated    end    in-.pectcd    rcoularly.    areas 

(d)  There  shall  be  at  least  two  effective  tchere  mining  has  been  started  but  not  com- 
mcchcds  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  signal-  pleted.  areas  where  future  mining  is  still  pos- 
ing batveen  each  of  the  shaft  stations  and  sible.  and  areas  that  are  deserted. 

the  hoist  room,  on  of  which  shall  be  a  tele-  (2)  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall  take 

phrne  or  speaking  tube.  reasonable   mcamrcs   to  locate  oil  and   gas 

(e)  In  order  to  be  capable  of  ctopping  with  wells  penetrating  coalbeds  or  any  under. 
the  proper  margin  of  safety  each  locomotive  ground  area  of  a  coal  mine.  When  located. 
and  haulage  cars  used  in  an  underground  ^''^'^  operator  shall  establish  and  maintain 
com  mine  shall  be  equipped  with  automatic  barriers  around  such  oil  and  gas  wells  in  ac- 
brake.-,  or  shall  be  subject  to  speed  reduc-  cordance  with  State  laws  and  regulations. 
tlons  or  other  safeguards  approved  by  the  except  that  such  harriers  shall  not  be  less 
Secretary.  than  three  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  unless 

EMEBGENCT  SHELTERS  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 

Sec.  315.  The  Secretary  or  an  authorized  "'"^  permits  a  lesser  barrier  consistent  with 

representative  of  the  Secretary  may  require  "''^   applicable   State   laws   and   regulations 

In  any  coal  mine  that  rescue  chambers,  prop-  ^'^^'^^^  such  lesser  barrier  mil  be  adequate  to 


tonators  shall  be  trans- 
containers  (1)  in  cars 


protect  against  ha-.ards  from  such  wells  to 
the  miners  in  such  mine,  or  unless  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  authorized  representative  requires 
a  greater  barrier  where  the  depth  of  the  mine, 
other  geologic  conditions,  or  other  factors 
warrant  such  a  greater  barrier. 

(b)     Whenever    any    working    place    ap- 


c:  le 


erly  sealed  and  ventilated,  be  erected  at  suit- 
able  locations   in   the   mine   to   which   men 
could  go  in   case  of  an  emergency  for  pro- 
tection against  hazards.  Such  chambers  shall 
be  properly  equipped  with  first  aid  materials, 
an  adequate  supply  of  air  and  self-contained 
-.— .„..„..o  ,.,  ,x.  ^....a      "'■eathing  equipment,  an  independent  com-     „,.„^>,^  ^.^.^  Af*    t    ^    ,    ^    ^ 
locomotive  or  rope    (2)      munication  system  to  the  surface,  and  proper     foaches  within  fifty  feet  of  abandoned  work- 
le  cars,  or  (4)  in  equip-      accommodations  for  the  men  while  awaiting     '°^^       .!«*^"l^^  ""^  ^.*'°'"'  ''''  surveys  made 
^    ^       rescue,    and   such   other   equipment   as   the  certified  by  a  registered  engineer  or  sur^ 

Secretary  may  require.  A  plan  for  the  erec- 
tion, maintenance,  and  revisions  of  such 
chambers  shall  be  submitted  by  the  operator 
to  the  Secretary  for  his  approval. 


espe;ially  to  transport  such 
detona  iors. 


of  explosives  and  det- 

or  more  working  sec- 

they  shall  be 

or  magazines  of  sub- 

wlth  no  metal  exposed 

at   least   twenty-five 

ind  power  wires,  and  in 

location   protected 

ept  in  pitching  beds, 

to  comply  with  the 

such    boxes   shall   be 

into  the  solid  coal  or 


un(  erground, 
boxi  s 


local  ed 


du  sted 

(X 

poss  ble 


COMMtTNlCATIONS 

Sec.   316.  A  two-way  communication  svs- 


veyor,  or  within  two  hundred  feet  of  any 
other  abandoned  workings  of  the  mine  which 
cannot  be  inspected  and  which  may  contain 
dangerous  accumulations  of  water  or  gas,  or 
within  two  hundred  feet  of  any  workings  of 
an  adjacent  mine,  a  borehole  or  boreholes 
shall   be   drilled    to   a   distance   of   at    least 


tem,  approved  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  pro-     twenty  feet  in  advance  of  the  face  of  such 
vlded  between  the  surface  and  each  landing     working  place  and  shall  be  continually  main 


detonators  stored  in  the 
be    kept    In    separate 
wHlch  shall  be  located  out 
and  not  less  than  fifty 
orkliig  face  and  fifteen  feet 
)owerline,   rail,  or  con- 
kept  in  niches  in  the 
any  pipeline,  power- 
shall  be  at  least  five 
and  detonators,  when 
by  a  distance  of  at 


overspeed, 
tr  )ls. 


M-M^TTilPS 

hoist  used  to  transport 

coal  mine  shall 

overwind,  and 

Every  hoist  used  to 

be    equipped    with 

tapping  the  fully  loaded 

device  used  for  trans- 

wlth    hoisting    cable 

ustaln  the  fully  loaded 


IT  I 


Of  main  shafts  and  slopes  and  between  the 
surface  and  each  working  section  that  is 
more  than  two  hundred  feet  from  a  portal. 

MISCEU-ANEOns 

CSec.  317.  (a)  No  coal  mine  shaU  be  op- 
erated in  any  coal  seam  where  the  coal  has 
been  or  is  being  removed  from  the  said  seam 
within  five  hundred  feet  of  a  known  g?.s  or 
oil  well  whether  producing  or  abandoned,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  may  permit  such  op- 
eration within  three  hundred  feet  of  such 
well  under  regulations  prescribing  conditions 
which  will  assure  the  complete  safety  of  all 
miners  engaged  In  such  operation.l 

Sec.  317.  (a)  While  pillars  are  being  ex- 
tracted in  r.ny  area  of  a  mine,  such  area  shall 
be  ventilated  in  a  manner  approved  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative. 
Within  six  months  after  the  operative  date  of 
this  title,  all  areas  which  are  or  have  been 
abandoned  in  all  mines,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive, shall  be  ventilated  by  bleeder  entries  or 
by  bleeder  systems  or  equivalent  means  or 
se'.'.led.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
authorized  representative,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  permit,  on  a  mine-by-mine 
basis,  an  extension  of  time  of  not  to  exceed 


tained  to  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  feet  In 
advance  of  the  advancing  working  face.  When 
there  is  more  than  one  borehole,  they  shall  be 
drilled  sufficiently  close  to  each  other  to  in- 
sure that  the  advancing  face  will  not  acci- 
dentally hole  through  into  abandoned  work- 
ings or  adjacent  mines.  Boreholes  shall  also 
be  drilled  not  more  than  eight  feet  apart  in 
the  rib  of  such  working  place  to  a  distance  of 
at  least  twenty  feet  and  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees.  Such  rib  holes  shall  be  drilled  in 
one  or  both  ribs  of  such  working  place  as 
may  be  necessary  for  adequate  protection  of 
persons  working  in  such  place. 

(c)  Smoking  shall  not  be  permitted  under- 
ground, nor  shall  any  person  carry  smoking 
materials,  matches,  or  lighters  underground. 
Smoking  shall  be  prohibited  in  or  around  oil 
houses,  e.xplosives  magazines,  or  other  surface 
areas  where  such  practice  may  cause  a  fire 
or  explosion.  The  operator  of  a  coal  mine 
shall  institute  a  program,  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  at  each  mine  to  Insure  that  any 
person  entering  the  underground  portion  of 
the  mine  does  not  carry  smoking  materials, 
matches,  or  lighters. 

(d)  Persons  underground  shall  use  only 
permissible  electric  lamps  approved  by  the 
Secretary  for  portable  Illumination.  No  open 
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fiame  shall  be  permitted  In  any  underground 
mine  except  ae  specifically  authorized  by  this 
Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the  man- 
ner In  which  all  underground  working  places 
in  a  mine  shall  be  illuminated  by  permissible 
lighting  while  persons  are  working  in  such 
places. 

(f)(1)  At  least  two  separate  and  distinct 
travelable  passageways  which  are  maintained 
(o  insure  passage  at  all  times  of  any  person, 
including  disabled  persons,  and  which  are  to 
t>e  designated  as  escapeways.  at  least  one  of 
which  is  ventilated  with  Intake  air,  shall 
be  provided  from  [each  mine  working  sec- 
tion continuous  to  the  stirfa^e,  and]  each 
irorking  section  of  a  mine  continuous  to  the 
surface  escape  drift  opening,  or  continuous 
to  the  escape  shaft  or  slope  facilities  to  the 
surface,  as  appropriate,  and  shall  be  main- 
tained in  safe  condition  and  properly 
marked.  Mine  openings  shall  be  adequately 
protected  to  prevent  the  entrance  Into  the 
underground  portion  of  the  mine  of  surface 
fires,  fumes,  smoke,  and  fiood  water.  [Ade- 
quate facilities  approved  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  authorized  representative  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  each  escape  shaft  or  slope  to  allow 
persons  to  escape  quickly  to  the  surface  in 
event  of  emergency.]  Adequate  and  readily 
accessible  escape  facilities  approved  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative, 
properly  maintained,  and  frequently  tested 
shall  be  immediately  present  at  or  in  each 
escape  shaft  or  slope  to  allow  persons,  in- 
cluding  disabled  persons,  to  escape  quickly  to 
the  surface  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

(2)  Not  more  than  twenty  miners  shall  be 
allowed  at  any  one  time  in  any  mine  until  a 
connection  has  been  made  between  the  two 
mine  openings,  and  such  work  shall  be 
prosecuted  with  reasonable  diligence. 

(3)  When  only  one  main  opening  is  avail- 
able, owing  to  final  mining  of  pillars,  not 
more  than  twenty  miners  shall  be  allowed  in 
such  mine  at  any  one  time,  except  that  the 
distance  between  the  mine  ojieniiig  and 
working  face  shall  not  exceed  five  himdred 
feet. 

[(4)  In  the  case  of  ail  coal  mines  opened 
after  the  operative  date  of  this  title  the 
escapeway  required  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  to  be  ventilated  with  intake  olr. 
shall  be  separated  from  the  belt  snd  trolley 
haulage  entries  oi  the  mine.] 

(4>  In  the  case  of  all  coal  mines  opened 
on  or  after  the  operative  date  of  this  title, 
and  in  the  case  of  all  new  working  sections 
opened  on  or  after  such  date  in  coal  mines 
opened  prior  to  such  date,  the  escapeway  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  to  be  ventilated 
with  intake  air  shall  be  separated  from  the 
belt  and  trolley  haulage  entries  of  the  mine 
for  the  entire  length  of  such  entries  to  the 
beginning  of  each  working  section,  except 
that  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative may  permit  such  separation  to  be 
extended  for  a  greater  or  lesser  distance  so 
long  as  the  safety  of  the  miners  is  assured. 

(g)  After  the  operative  date  of  this  title, 
all  structures  erected  on  the  surface  within 
one  hundred  feet  of  any  mine  opening  shall 
be  of  fireproof  construction.  Unless  struc- 
tures existing  on  or  prior  to  such  date  lo- 
cated within  one  hundred  feet  of  any  mine 
opening  are  of  such  construction,  fire  doors 
shall  be  erected  at  effective  points  in  mine 
openings  to  prevent  smoke  or  fire  from  out- 
side sources  endangering  men  working  un- 
derground. These  doors  shall  be  tested  at 
least  monthly  to  insure  effective  operation. 
.\  record  of  such  tests  shall  be  kept  and  shall 
be  available  for  inspection  by  interested 
persons. 

(h)  Adequate  measures  shall  be  taken 
to  prevent  explosive  gases  and  coal  dust  from 
accumulating  in  excessive  concentrations  In 
or  on  surface  coal-handling  facilities,  but  in 
no  event  shall  explosive  gases  be  permitted 
to  accumulate  in  concentrations  in  or  on 
surface  coal-handling  facilities  In  excess  of 


limits  established  for  explosive  gases  by  the 
Secretary  within  one  year  of  the  operative 
date  of  this  title,  and  coal  dust  shall  not  ac- 
cumulate in  excess  of  limits  prescribed  by  or 
under  this  Act.  Where  coal  is  dumped  at  or 
near  air-intake  openings,  provisions  shall  be 
made  to  prevent  the  dust  from  entering  the 
mine. 

(i)  Every  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall 
provide  a  program,  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  training  and  retraining  of  both 
qualified  and  certified  persons  needed  to  carry 
out  functions  prescribed  in  this  title. 

[(J)  In  any  mine  that  liberates  excessive 
quantities  of  explosive  gases,  and  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  such  excessive  lib- 
erations present  or  are  likely  to  present  ex- 
plosion dangers,  a  Federal  Inspector  shall  be 
present  at  such  mine,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing mine  Inspections  on  each  and  every  day 
such  mine  is  producing  coal.] 

(;')  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  a 
mine  liberates  excessive  quantities  of  explo- 
sive gases  during  its  operations,  or  that  a  gas 
ignition  or  explosion  has  occurred  in  such 
mine  which  resulted  in  death  or  serious  in- 
jury  at  any  time  during  the  previous  firr 
years,  or  that  there  exists  in  such  mine 
other  especially  hazardous  conditions,  he 
shaU  provide  a  minimum  of  twenty-six  spot 
inspections  of  all  or  part  of  such  mine  each 
year  at  irregular  intervals  by  his  authorised 
representative. 

(k)  An  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  may  require  In  any  coal  mine  whcrt-? 
the  height  of  the  coalbed  permits  that  the 
face  equipment,  including  shuttle  cars,  be 
provided  with  substantially  constructed 
canopies  or  cabs  to  protect  the  operators  of 
such  equipment  from  roof  falls  and  from  rib 
and  face  rolls. 

(1)  The  opening  of  any  mine  that  is  de- 
clared inactive  by  its  operator  or  Is  aban- 
doned for  more  than  ninety  days,  after  the 
operative  date  of  iMs  title,  shall  be  sealed  in 
a  manner  nrescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Open- 
inffs  to  all  active  coal  mines  shall  be  ade- 
quately jjrotected  to  prevent  entrance  by  un- 
aut.hnri/.ed  persons. 

(m)  Each  mine  shall  provide  adequate  fa- 
cilities for  the  miners  to  change  from  the 
clothes  worn  imdergrovind.  to  provide  the 
storage  of  such  clothes  from  shift  to  shift, 
and  to  provide  sanitary  and  bathing  facili- 
ties. Sanitary  toilet  facilities  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  the  active  workings  of  the  mine 
when  such  svirface  facilities  are  not  readily 
accessible  to  the  active  workings. 

(n)  Arrangements  shall  be  made  in  ad- 
vance for  obtaining  emergency  medical  as- 
sistance and  transportation  for  injured  per- 
sons. Emergency  communications  shall  be 
provided  to  the  nearest  point  of  assistance. 
.Selected  agents  of  the  operator  shall  be 
trained  In  first  aid  and  first  aid  training 
shall  be  made  available  to  all  miners.  Each 
mine  shall  have  an  adequate  supply  of  first 
aid  equipment  located  on  the  surface,  at  the 
bottom  of  shafts  and  slopes,  and  at  other 
strategic  locations  near  the  working  faces. 
In  fulfilling  each  of  the  requirements  in  this 
subsection,  the  operator  shall  meet  at  least 
minimum  standards  established  by  the  Sur- 
geon General.  Each  operator  shall  file  with 
the  Secretary  a  plan  setting  forth  In  such 
detail  as  the  Secretary  may  require  the  mnn- 
ner  In  which  such  operator  has  fulfilled  the 
requirements  In  this  section. 

(o)  A  self-rescue  device  approved  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  made  available  to  each 
miner  by  the  operator  which  shall  be  ade- 
quate to  protect  such  miner  for  one  hour  or 
longer.  Each  operator  shall  train  each  miner 
in  the  use  of  such  device. 

(p)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  Improved 
methods  of  assuring  that  miners  are  not  ex- 
posed to  atmospheres  that  are  deficient  In 
oxygen. 

(q)  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall 
establish  a  check-in  and  check-out  system 
which  win  provide  positive  identification  of 


every  person  undergrovmd  and  will  provide 
an  accurate  record  of  the  miners  In  the  mine 
kept  on  the  surface  In  a  place  chosen  to 
minimize  the  danger  of  destruction  by  fire  or 
other  hazard.  Such  record  shall  bear  a  num- 
ber Identical  to  an  identification  check  that 
is  securely  fastened  to  the  lamp  belt  worn 
by  the  person  underground.  The  identifica- 
tion check  shall  be  made  of  a  rust  resistant 
metal  of  not  less  than  sixteen  gauge. 

(r)  The  Secretary  shall  require,  when 
technologically  feasible,  that  devices  to  sup- 
press Ignitions  be  Installed  on  electric  lace 
cutting  equipment. 

(s)  Whenever  an  operator  mines  coal  in  a 
manrier  that  requires  the  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  tunnels  under 
any  river,  stream,  lake,  or  other  body  of 
water,  such  operator  shall  obtain  a  permit 
from  the  Secretary  which  shall  include  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  protect  the  safety  of  men  working 
or  passing  through  such  tunnels  from  cave- 
ins  and  other  hazards.  Such  permits  shall  re- 
quire, in  accordance  with  a  plan  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  that  a  safety  zone 
be  established  beneath  and  adjacent  to  any 
such  body  of  water  that  is.  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Secretary,  sufficiently  large  to  con- 
stitute a  hazard.  No  plaji  shall  be  approved 
unless  there  is  a  minimum  of  rock  cover  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  based  on  test 
holes  drilled  by  the  operator  ni  o  mannfr  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(t)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  de- 
veloped and  improved  devices  and  systems 
for  the  mo7iitoring  and  detection  of  m:ne 
safety  conditions  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  individual  miner  be  acquired  by  each 
operator  of  a  coal  mine  and  that  such  de- 
vices and  systems  be  u.sed  as  soon  a<  ihey 
become  available. 

(u)  All  haulage  equipment  acquired  by 
an  operator  of  a  coal  mine  on  or  after  one 
year  after  the  operative  date  of  this  title 
shall  be  equipped  icith  automatic  couplers 
which  shall  couple  by  impact  and  uncouple 
without  the  necessity  of  men  going  bctu-een 
the  ends  of  such  equipment.  All  haulage 
equipment  without  automatic  couplers  in 
u.ie  rn  a  mine  on  the  operative  date  of  this 
title  shall  also  be  so  equipped  within  four 
years  after  the  operative  date  of  this  title. 
(1)  An  adequate  supply  of  potable  icater 
shall  be  provided  for  drinking  purposes  in 
the  active  workings  of  the  mine,  and  such 
water  shall  be  carried,  stored,  and  otherwise 
protected  in  sanitary  facilities. 

(w)  The  Secretary  shall  send  a  copj  of 
every  proposed  standard  or  regulation  at  the 
time  of  publication  in  the  Federal  Eegister 
to  the  operator  of  each  coal  inine  c»id  the 
representative  of  the  miners  at  such  mine 
and  such  copy  shall  be  immediately  posted 
on  the  bulletin  board  of  the  mine  by  the 
operator  or  his  agent,  but  failure  to  receive 
such  7ioticc  shall  not  relieve  anyone  of  the 
obligation  to  comply  tcith  such  .standard  or 
regulation. 

(X)  An  employee,  the  duties  of  whose  po- 
sition are  primarily  the  inspection  of  loal 
mines,  including  an  employee  engaged  in 
this  activity  and  transferred  to  a  superriiory 
or  administrative  position,  who  attains  the 
age  of  fifty  years  and  completes  twenty  years 
of  .service  in  the  performance  of  those  duties 
may.  if  the  Secretary  reconmicnds  his  retire- 
ment and  the  Civil  Service  Cornmission  ap- 
proves, voluntarily  retire  and  be  paid  an 
annuity.  Any  such  employee  ivho  attains  the 
age  of  sixty  years  and  completes  fifteen  years 
of  service  may  voluntarily  retire  on  an  an- 
nuity, un'ess  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  retirement  would  not  be  in  the  be.it 
interests  of  the  program  and.  in  such  case, 
the  Secretary  may  extend  such  employee's 
sen-ice  on  an  annual  basis.  An  employee  tcho 
retires  under  this  subsection  shall  be  entitled 
to  an  annuity  of  2 '2  per  centum  of  his  aver- 
age pay  multiplied  by  his  total  service,  except 
that  the  annuities  shall  not  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  his  average  pay.  As  used  in  this 
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terma  "employee",  "average 
pay",  and  "ieft'ice"  hare  the  meaning 
ascribed  to  tho^e  terma  in  aubchapter  III, 
chapter  83,  (iftej  5.  United  Statea  Code,  and 
the  proviaiona  o/  that  subchapter  respecting 
payment  and  wljuatment  of  annuity,  sur- 
vivor annuities,  and  related  matters,  shall 
apply  with  reapfct  to  employeea  retiring  un- 
der thia  aubsectian. 

<y)  (1)  No  pen  on  shall  diacharge  or  in  any 
other  way  discriixinate  against  or  cause  to  be 
discharged  or  iiscriminated  against  any 
miner  or  any  authorized  representative  of 
miners  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such  miner 
or  representative  (A)  has  notified  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  auth  yrized  representative  of  any 
alleged  violation  or  danger  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 103(g)  of  tkis  title,  (B)  has  filed,  in- 
stituted, or  causid  to  be  instituted  any  pro- 
ceeding under  tA  is  Act.  or  (C)  haa  teatifled 
or  ia  about  to  ttstify  in  any  proceeding  re- 
sulting from  the  administration  or  enforce- 
ment of  the  prov  siona  of  thia  Act. 

(2)  Any  miner  )r  a  repreaentative  of  miners 
Kho  believes  tha\  he  has  been  discharged  or 
otherwise  discriv.inated  against  by  any  per- 
son in  violation  of  paragraph  il)  of  thia  sub- 
section may.  witMn  thirty  days  after  such 
violation  occurs,  ipply  to  the  Secretary  for  a 
review  of  such  alfeged  discharge  or  discrimi- 
nation. A  copy  of  the  application  shall  be  sent 
to  such  person  u^o  shall  be  the  respondent. 
Upon  receipt  of  i  uch  application,  the  Secre- 
tary shdTt cause  sxch  investigation  to  be  made 
aS  he  detfns  appropriate.  Such  investigation 
shall   provide   an   opportunity   for   a  public 
hearing  at  the  ri  quest  of  any  party,  to  en- 
able the  parties  tt)  present  information  relat- 
ing to  such   vioh'.tion.   The  parties  ahall  be 
given  written  no  ice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  the  hearing  at  least  five  days  prior  to  the 
hearing.  Any  sue),  hearing  shall  be  of  record 
and  shall  be  subject  to  section  554  of  title  5 
of  the  United  Stai  ea  Code. 
Upon  receiving  tf  e  report  of  such  investiga- 
tion, the   Secretary  shall  make  findings  of 
fact.  If  he  finds  th  at  such  violation  did  occur, 
he  shall  issue  an  order  requiring  the  person 
committing  such  violation  to  take  such  af- 
firmative action  f)  abate  the  violation  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  th  •  rehiring  or  reinstatement 
of  the  miner  or  i  epresentative  of  miners  to 
his  former  positio  i  U!ith  back  pay.  If  he  finds 
that  there  v:as  no  such   violation,  he  shall 
issue  an  order  dei  ying  the  application.  Such 
order  shall  incorporate  the  Secretary's  find- 
ings therein.  Any  iecision  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  paragraph  shall  be  subject 
to  judicial  review  n  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Ac]  .  Violations  by  any  person 
of  paragraph  (1)    of  this  subsection  shall  be 
subject  to  the  cinl  penalties  provisions  of 
this  title. 

(3)  Whenever  a  i  order  Is  Issued  under  this 
subsection,  at  th<  request  of  the  applicant, 
a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  all 
costs  and  expensen  (Including  the  attorney's 
fees)  as  determin(d  by  the  Secretary  to  have 
been  reasonably  Incurred  by  the  applicant 
for,  or  In  connec;lon  with,  the  Institution 
and  prosecution  o:  such  proceedings,  shall  be 
assessed  against  tl  le  person  committing  such 
violation. 

Dl  PINITTONS 

Sec.  318.  For  th  s  purpose  of  this  title  and 
title  II  of  this  Act.  the  term — 

(a)  "certified  p«rson'  means  a  person  cer- 
tified by  the  State  In  which  the  coal  mine 
Is  located  to  perform  duties  prescribed  by 
such  sections,  exc>pt  that,  in  a  State  where 
no  program  of  certification  is  provided  or 
where  the  prograja  does  not  meet  at  least 
minimum  Federal  standards  established  by 
the  Secretary,  avt/sh.  certification  shaU  be 
by  the  Secretary;    ] 

t(b)  "quallfled  berson"  means  an  individ- 
ual deemed  quallfled  by  the  Secretary  to 
make  tests  for  me:  surements,  as  appropriate, 
required  by  this  A<  t;J 


(b)  "Qualified  person"  means,  aa  the  con- 
text requirea,  an  individu/il  deemed  quali- 
fied by  the  Secretary  to  make  testa  and 
e.raminationa  required  by  thia  Act:  and  an 
individual  deemed,  in  accordance  toith  mini- 
mum requirements  to  be  established  by  the 
Secretary,  qualified  by  training,  education, 
and  experience,  to  perform  electrical  work,  to 
maintain  electrical  equipment,  and  to  con- 
duct examinations  and  tests  of  all  electrical 
equipment. 

(c)  "permissible"  as  applied  to — 

(1)  equipment  used  In  the  operation  of  a 
coal  mine,  means  equipment  to  which  an 
approval  plate,  label,  on  other  device  Is  at- 
tached as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  and 
which  meets  specifications  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  such  equipment  and  are 
designed  to  assure  that  such  equipment  will 
not  cause  a  mine  explosion  or  a  mine  fire, 

(2)  explosives,  shot  firing  units,  or  blasting 
devices  used  in  such  mine,  means  explosives, 
shot  firing  units,  or  blasting  devices  which 
meet  specifications  which  are  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  and 

(3)  the  manner  of  use  of  equipment  or 
explosives,  shot  firing  units,  and  blasting  de- 
vices means  the  manner  of  use  prescribed  by 
the  Secretarj'; 

(d)  "rock  dust"  means  pulverized  lime- 
stone, dolomite,  gypsum,  anhydrite,  shale, 
talc,  adobe,  or  other  inert  material,  prefer- 
ably light  colored.  100  per  centum  of  which 
will  pass  through  a  sieve  having  twenty 
meshes  per  linear  inch  and  70  per  centum 
or  more  of  which  will  pass  through  a  sieve 
h.T.ving  two  hundred  meshes  per  linear  inch; 
the  particles  of  which  when  wetted  and  dried 
win  not  cohere  to  form  a  cake  which  will 
not  be  dispersed  into  separate  particles  by  a 
light  blast  of  air;  and  which  does  not  con- 
tain more  than  5  per  centum  of  combustible 
matter  or  [more  than  a  total  of  5  per  cen- 
ttmi  of  free  and  combined  silica  (SIO);] 
more  than  a  total  of  3  per  centum  of  free 
and  combined  silica  (SiO,)  or,  where  the 
Secretary  finds  that  such  silica  concentra- 
tions are  not  available,  up  to  5  per  centum 
of  free  and  combined  silica: 

(e)  "coal  mine"  Includes  areas  of  adjoin- 
ing mines  connected  underground; 

(f)  "anthracite"  means  coals  with  a  vol- 
atile ratio  equal  to  0.12  or  less; 

(g)  "volatile  ratio"  means  volatile  matter 
content  divided  by  the  volatile  matter  plus 
the  fixed  carlx)n; 

(h)  (I)  "working  face"  means  any  place  In 
a  coal  mine  in  which  work  of  extracting  coal 
from  Its  natural  deposit  In  the  earth  is  done. 

(2)  "working  place"  means  the  area  of  a 
coal  mine  Inby  the  last  open  crosscut, 

(3)  "working  section"  means  all  areas  of 
the  coal  mine  from  the  loading  point  of  the 
section  to  and  Including  the  working  faces, 

(4)  "active  workings"  means  any  place  In 
a  coal  mine  where  miners  are  normally  re- 
quired to  work  or  travel; 

(1)  "abandoned  areas"  means  sections, 
panels,  and  other  areas  that  are  not  venti- 
lated and  examined  in  the  manner  required 
for  active  underground  working  places; 

(J)  "electric  face  equipment"  means  elec- 
tric equipment  that  is  installed  or  used  in 
the  last  open  crosscut  in  an  entry  or  a 
room; 

(k)  "registered  engineer"  or  "registered 
surveyor"  means  an  engineer  or  surveyor 
registered  by  the  State  pursuant  to  standards 
efetablifihed  by  the  State  meeting  at  least 
minimum  Federal  requirements  established 
by  the  Secretary,  or  If  no  such  standards  are 
In  effect,  registered  by  the  Secretary; 

(1)  "low  voltage"  means  up  to  and  Includ- 
ing 660  volts;  "medium  voltage"  means  volt- 
ages from  661  to  1,000  volts;  and  "high  volt- 
age" means  more  than  1,000  volts; 

(m)  "average  concentration"  means  a  de- 
termination which  accurately  represents  the 
atmospheric  conditions  with  regard  to 
respirable  dust  during  a  full  working  shift; 


such  determination  shall  b«  the  result  of 
appljrlng  valid  statistical  techniques  to  the 
minimum  necessary  measurements  of  resplra- 
ble  dust;  and 

(n)  "resplrable  dust"  means  only  dust 
particulates  5  microns  or  less  In  size. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  who  has 
worked  dihgently  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
yielding  to  me. 

In  your  remarks  you  directed  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
the  question  of  compensation  for  persons 
sufifering  from  black  lung  disease,  about 
which  there  will  be  some  controversy. 
Tlie  chairman  knows  that  I  supported 
the  inclusion  of  this  compensation  sec- 
tion, but  I  simply  want  to  see  if  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee agrees  with  the  statement  appearing 
in  the  committee  report : 

It  is  clearly  not  intended  to  establish  a 
Federal  prerogative  or  precedent  In  the  area 
of  payments  for  the  death.  Injury,  or  Illness 
of  workers. 

Does  tlie  gentleman  agree  with  that 
statement. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  follow  the  gen- 
tleman a  little  closer.  Let  me  get  the  re- 
port. I  want  to  make  sure  that  that  is 
not  intermingled  with  other  sentences. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  on 
page  13. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  On  page  13?  Where  on 
page  13? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The  mid- 
dle of  the  page. 

It  starts  out  by  saying: 

This  program  of  payments 

Mr.  PERKINS.  AU  right,  "This  pro- 
gram of  payments" 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  It  states: 
This    program    of    payments — maintained 
In  the  bin  by  a  committee  vote  of  25  to  9 — is 
not  a  workmen's  compensation  plan. 

I  am  sure  that  the  chairman  would 
clearly   agree   with   that  statement. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  is  not  a  workmen's 
compensation  plan  even  though  it  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  because  the  commit- 
tee found  workmen's  compensation 
statutes  in  various  States  totally  inade- 
quate to  compensate  the  victims  of  black 
lung.  It  is  a  special  compensation  plan 
because  of  the  hazardous  nature  of  the 
employment  of  coal  miners.  ^ 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  is  no  other  oc- 
cupation to  my  knowledge  or  thinking  as 
hazardous  and  as  dangerous.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  because  of  the  insidious  nature 
of  this  disease,  that  we  wrote  the  com- 
pensation provisions  into  this  bill — 
knowii.g  that  many  of  the  States  would 
never  provide  compensation  for  the  coal 
miners  when  they  may  have  contracted 
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the  disease  in  those  States— they  would 
never  write  a  statute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  simply 
want  to  again  point  to  the  one  sentence 
that  I  think  is  the  key  and  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  legislative  record  is 
clear  for  all  to  see,  that  this  is  not  In- 
tended to  serve  as  a  precedent.  It  is  on 
that  point  that  I  have  asked  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  to  make  his  com- 
ment about  that  sentence  in  the  com- 
mittee report. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  Is  intended— let 
me  put  it  in  my  own  words — as  a  Fed- 
eral compensation  statute  to  take  care 
of  a  group  of  employees  that  has  been 
ostracized  by  most  of  the  State  work- 
men's compensation  statutes.  It  is  a  spe- 
cial statute  because  of  the  hazardous 
nature  of  the  work. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  today  con- 
sidering H.R.  13950.  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  in  an 
atmosphere  of  some  emotion  as  a  result 
of  the  terrible  disaster  in  West  Virginia's 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.'s  No.  9  mine  near 
Fai-mington,  W.  Va. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  would  be 
true,  that  one  of  the  major  reasons  that 
this  bill  comes  out  onto  the  floor  for 
consideration  and  that  we  are  presently 
considering  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
coal  miners  is  as  the  result  of  such  a 
disaster. 

It  does  make  it  more  dlflBcult  as  well 
in  considering  this  bill  to  make  the  kind 
of  dispassionate  valid  judgments  that 
one  must  make  in  order  to  legislate  ef- 
fectively. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
78  miners  were  killed  in  an  explosion  and 
fire  at  the  Farmington  mine.  As  was 
pointed  out  by  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Perkins)  ,  the  one  thing  that 
goes  unheralded  is  that  over  170  men 
have  died  in  coal  mine  accidents  since 
the  Farmington  disaster,  more  than 
double  the  number  that  died  in  that  dis- 
aster. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  points  up,  I  think, 
the  fact  that  this  is  an  extremely  haz- 
ardous occupation. 

But  imfortunately  we  do  not  look  at 
the  hazards  that  exist  day  by  day.  Most 
people  are  not  aware,  except  when  there 
are  demonstrations  or  strikes  against  the 
State  legislatures,  most  people  are  not 
aware  of  the  disease  pneumoconiosis — 
which  I  could  not  even  pronoimce  at  the 
beginning  of  this  session,  and  was  not 
aware  of  it.  It  comes  trippingly  off  my 
tongue  now  because  I  have  talked  about 
pneumoconiosis  and  studied  it  for  the 


better  part  of  this  year— but  most  people 
are  not  aware  of  this  disabling  disease, 
how  it  comes  about,  and  what  we  might 
do  to  see  that  miners  are  protected  from 
the  onset  of  this  disease. 

I  beheve  it  is  a  sad  commentary  that 
we  here  In  the  United  States,  being  one 
of  the  greatest  coal-producing  nations 
in  the  world,  have  not  done  the  job  of 
research  that  should  have  been  done 
years  ago  into  the  causes  and  preven- 
tion of  the  disease  pneumoconiosis.  Be- 
cause of  this,  our  subcommittee  wliile 
considering  this  legislation  felt  that  wc 
should  go  to  the  source  of  valid  infor- 
mation since  it  was  not  available  through 
our  own  research,  and  some  members  of 
our  subcommittee  did  go  to  England 
where  for  the  last  20  or  30  years  they 
have  made  a  very  detailed  study  of 
pneumoconiosis.  They  have  taken  read- 
ings over  a  period  of  a  number  of  years 
on  the  concentration  of  respirable  dust 
in  the  coal  mines,  and  have  developed 
the  relationship  between  the  concentra- 
tion of  respirable  dust  and  the  length  of 
time  a  miner  is  exposed  to  it,  and  the 
possibility  or  probability  that  the  miner 
would  contract  the  disease  pneumoconi- 
osis. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  relating  the 
information  we  got  there  to  our  situation 
in  the  United  States  for  several  reason.?. 
One  is  that  historically  the  British  had 
made  a  particle  count  to  determine  the 
prevalence  of  respirable  dust.  In  other 
words,  they  would  take  a  measurable 
amount  of  air  and  actually  count  the 
particles  that  were  deposited  upon  a  fil- 
ter. We  in  the  United  States  had  used 
what  is  called  a  gravimetric  measure- 
ment, that  is,  we  gathered  the  particles 
within  a  measured  volume  of  air,  and 
weighed  them.  So  we  talked  about  milli- 
grams of  a  certain  weight  of  respirable 
dust  in  a  cubic  meter  of  air,  and  the 
English  were  talking  about  hundreds  of 
particles  in  a  given  volume  of  air. 

Since  our  trip  the  English  have 
changed  over  to  the  type  of  measurement 
that  we  have,  the  gravimetric  measure- 
ment, and  they  have  for  the  first  time 
promulgated  standards  of  dust  concen- 
tration for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the 
chance  of  contracting  the  disease  pneu- 
moconiosis. I  think  it  has  a  real  bearing 
on  what  we  are  proposing  to  do  In  this 
bill,  as  to  the  interim  mandatory  stand- 
ards which  appear  in  title  n,  and  I  will 
talk  about  that  later. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chalrmsm,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  standards  of  respirable  dust 
promulgated  and  fixed  in  England  re- 
cently, what  is  that  standard  at  the  pres- 
ent time? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  English  have 
just  recently  established  a  standard  of 
5.7.  It  would  relate  in  the  same  terms  to 
what  we  use  of  5.7  milligrams  per  cubic 
meter  of  air,  whereas  the  standards  pro- 
posed to  be  established  upon  the  opera- 
tive date  of  this  bill  will  be  4.5  milligrams, 
and  within  a  year  this  would  be  reduced 
to  3  milligrams. 

Mr.  CARTER.  In  a  recent  letter  from 


the  Mining  Board  in  England  I  believe 
I  read  that  a  standard  of  8  milligrams 
per  cubic  meter  would  be  required  this 
year. 

Mr.  FJILENBORN.  The  gentleman  Is 
right.  The  standard  set  is  8  milligrams 
per  cubic  meter  in  England,  but  they 
measure  at  a  different  point  than  we  do, 
and  I  think  relating  this  to  the  stand- 
ards and  the  method  of  measurement  in 
the  United  States,  if  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  page  91  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  the  supplemental  views,  the 
gentleman  will  see  that  this  would  cor- 
respond to  5.7  milligrams  concentration 
of  coal  dust. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Is  it  not  ti-ue  that  Enr;- 
land  has  done  a  great  deal  more  research 
work  in  this  field  than  we  have  up  to  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  Up  until  a  few  years  ago 
we  had  done  practically  no  research  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  last  25  years 
or  more  extensive  research  has  been  con- 
ducted in  England. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Then,  with  an  amount 
of  research,  less  than  that  of  England, 
we  are  setting  a  standard  today  In  the 
United  States  which  is  lower  than  that 
of  England;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  intend  to  address 
myself  to  that  later  In  my  remarks. 
Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
history  of  coal  mine  legislation  at  the 
Federal  level  relates  itself  to  safety  legis- 
lation onlv.  This  bill  will,  for  the  first 
time  put  "the  Federal  Government  into 
the  business  that  they  should  be  in,  in 
my  opinion,  and  that  is  looking  to  the 
health  of  the  coal  miners. 

As  I  say,  over  the  years,  actually  over 
100  years,  we  have  had  some  legislation 
in  the  field  of  coal  mine  safety.  The  first 
real  authority,  I  think,  to  inspect  mines 
and  to  go  iiito  the  business  of  safety  for 
coal  miners  occurred  in  1941. 

In  1951  additional  legislation  was 
adopted  that  extended  this  authority. 

In  1966  for  the  first  time  all  of  the 
mines  were  covered,  and  we  brought  in 
the  smaller  mines  under  the  authority 
of  this  coal  mine  safety  legislation. 

At  that  time  it  was  made  quite  clear 
that  a  valid  distinction  existedbetween 
the  gassy  mines,  those  liberating  large 
amounts  of  methane  gas  and  other  mines 
that  were  not  Uberating  excessive 
amoimts  of  methane  gas  or  enough  meth- 
ane gas  to  cause  an  explosive  combina- 
tion in  the  mine  atmosphere. 

An  exemption  was  made  for  these  non- 
gassy  mines  so  they  would  not  have  to 
comply  with  the  very  expensive  require- 
ment for  permissible  equipment,  that  is 
equipment  designed  according  to  specifi- 
cations required  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  .such 
a  way  that  it  would  not  cause  sparks  or 
cause  an  ignition.  It  is  contemplated  un- 
der this  bill  to  eliminate  the  nongassy 
classification  and  to  bring  all  mines  un- 
der the  same  requirement  for  the  use  of 
permissible  equipment. 

But  to  follow  the  historic  progression 
of  the  legislative  efforts  of  the  Congress. 
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as  I  say,  in  1969  the  last  amendment  was 
made  bringing  the  small  mines  under  the 
Federal  legislation. 

Then  In  1968^  we  had  the  Farmington 
disaster  and  here  in  1969  we  are  consid- 
ering the  question  of  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  legis  ation. 

One  of  the  fljrst  items  in  the  bill,  sec- 
tion 101,  relate!  to  the  setting  of  stand- 
ards— interim  standards  for  health  are 
established  in  t  tie  II  and  Interim  stand- 
ards for  safetj)   are  established  in  title 

m. 

But  these  are  meant  only  to  be  interim 
standards  unti  the  Secretary  tiirough 
investigation  arid  through  advancements 
in  technology  decides  that  different 
standards  should  apply — more  rigid 
standards  should  apply— that  will  help 
eliminate  accidi  nts  and  health  problems. 

I  might  mention  again  for  reemphasis 
that  we  have  rever  been  in  the  field  of 
health  in  the  Federal  jurisdiction  in  this 
area  and  this  b  11,  for  the  first  time,  puts 
us  in  the  area  o|  health.  But  to  make  this 
clear,  what  we  are  talking  about  in  the 
field  of  health  far  coal  miners,  is  the  dis- 
ease of  pneumoconiosis  and  the  concen- 
tration of  respliable  dust. 

"Thl5  tS  a  vei-y  technical  field.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  suDcommittee  and  the  ma- 
jority of  our  full  committee  felt  it  was 
one  which  was  within  the  unique  exper- 
tise and  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Educat  on.  and  Welfare. 

I  admit  thai  the  research  that  has 
been  taking  pla(  ;e  now  and  what  research 
has  been  condU(  ited  is  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Secretaiy  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  idmit  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
uniquely  qualified  through  the  Surgeon 
General  and  thi  ough  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  to  further  this  research. 

But  I  have  m  lintained  and  I  continue 
to  maintain  and  reiterate,  and  I  hope  the 
majority  of  Menbers  of  the  House  will 
agree  with  me,  hat  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  throug  i  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  is 
uniquely  quallfli  >d  to  know  what  is  tech- 
nologically and  technically  freasible  in 
the  setting  of  s:.andards  and  in  the  en- 
forcement of  th(  )se  standards.  In  this  bill 
the  majority  of  our  committee  has  pro- 
vided a  most  uiique  procedure,  I  think 
an  unprecedenti  k1  procedure,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  nealth  standards,  giving 
the  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  develop  these 
standards,  and  then  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  EducatiDn,  and  Welfare  will  di- 
rect the  Secrel  ary  of  the  Interior  to 
promulgate  and  to  enforce  those  stand- 
ards. That  puts  us  in  the  most  unique 
position — I  thine  ridiculous  position — of 
having  one  Cab  net-level  Secretary  dic- 
tating to  anott.er  Cabinet-level  Secre- 
tary, having  on(  Cabinet-level  Secretary 
developing  star  dards,  those  standards 
being  mandator  r.  and  then  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  sta  idards  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  differ- 
ent authority. 

At  the  proper  time  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  wh  ch  would  recognize  the 
role  that  HEW  ;an  play  in  this  field.  It 
woiQd  provide  that  the  SecretaiT  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
recommend  the  standards,  but  the  actual 
development  anh  promulgation  of  those 


standards  would  be  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  who  knows  what  is  desir- 
able from  the  reports  given  to  him  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  but  also  will  be  armed  with  the 
knowledge  as  to  what  is  possible,  and  he 
could  relate  the  two  together,  so  that  the 
standards  that  would  be  promulgated 
would  be  really  attainable,  because  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Icnows  that  he 
is  going  to  have  to  enforce  them. 

For  the  first  time  this  bill  also  puts  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  in  the  field  of  day-by-day 
safety.  Up  until  this  time  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
have  had  no  real  authority  in  the  field  of 
the  day-by-day  accident — the  roof  falls 
and  the  other  things  that  occur — which 
really  account  for  many  more  lives  than 
the  great  disasters.  Those  have  not  been 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  this  bill  will  expand  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  so  that  he  can  really 
get  into  the  most  important  field  of  day- 
by-day  safety  regulations. 

The  bill  also  provides  carefully  di-awn 
provisions  for  judicial  review  of  the  de- 
cisions that  are  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  Secretai-y  has  some 
rather  broad  authority  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  interim  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards, in  the  closure  of  mines,  in  the  im- 
position of  criminal  penalties  of  up  to 
$10,000,  and  6  months  in  jail,  in  seeking 
the  closure  of  a  mine  through  an  order 
of  the  Secretary.  All  of  this  should  be 
subject  to  review.  The  Secretary  can  also 
enforce  many  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  through  the  use  of  injunctions.  If  the 
operator  violates  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  a  valid  order  of  the  Secretai-y,  the 
Secretary  can  go  into  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  and  get  an  injunction  to  en- 
force compliance.  If  the  operator  hinders 
or  delays  the  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  mine  inspector — refuses  to 
allow  him  into  the  mine  or  will  not  show 
him  his  books  and  records — again  the 
Secretary  can  go  into  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  and  obtain  an  injunction  to 
enforce  compliance. 

I  have  mentioned  penalties.  The  pen- 
alties are  stiff.  The  penalties  include  not 
only  closing  a  mine  and  getting  injunc- 
tions, but,  as  I  mentioned  before,  crim- 
inal penalties  of  up  to  $10,000  and  6 
months  in  jail,  and  civil  penalties  will  be 
up  to  $10,000  and  for  a  repeated  viola- 
tion, a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  a 
year  and/ or  impi-isonment  for  not  more 
than  1  year. 

The  interim  mandatory  health  stand- 
ards, as  they  are  called — again,  I  reiter- 
ate this  really  does  not  get  into  any  broad 
questions  of  health — only  the  one  ques- 
tion of  respirable  dust  and  the  onset  from 
which  could  be  caused  pneumoconiosis. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  already  in  the 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, England  has  conducted  research 
in  this  field  and  they  have  come  up  with 
standards,  which  measured  in  the  same 
places,  would  relate  to  the  standards  set 
in  this  bill  of  5.7  milligrams  per  cubic 
meter.  We  are  requiring  in  this  bill,  with- 
in 6  months  after  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
that  is,  the  operative  date  of  title  n. 
4.3  milligrams,  a  much  lower  standard 


than  the  English.  Then  6  months  there- 
after, in  other  words,  1  year  after  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  we  require  3  milli- 
grams. Then  we  require  the  Secretary  to 
reduce  that  even  further  as  the  tech- 
nology becomes  available. 

These  are  very  harsh  limitations.  They 
are  meant  really  for  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  the  miners.  We  should  have 
veiT  stringent  standards. 

I  doubt  whether  anyon*;  really  knows 
if  we  can  obtain  the  standards  set  in 
the  act.  I  know  it  is  desirable  to  do  so. 
It  is  desirable  that  we  have  the  toughest 
standards  that  are  attainable. 

My  own  inclination  originally  was  to 
hold  out  for  higher  figures,  those  which 
would  be  more  in  keeping  with  what  the 
English  have  established,  but  what  is 
even  more  important — and  this  is  some- 
thing Memi>ers  sliould  realize — there  is 
no  imminent  danger  to  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  miners  because  of  an  extra 
large  concentration  of  dust  in  tlie  mine. 
Many  people  relate  the  dust  standards 
to  such  things  as  concentration  of 
methane.  If  we  have  a  concentration 
above  5  percent,  between  5  percent  and 
15  percent  of  methane  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  mine,  it  is  an  explosive  situation. 
A  spark  can  set  it  off.  People  can  be 
killed  in  a  disaster.  But  the  concentra- 
tion of  coal  dust  in  a  mine  constitutes 
no  imminent  danger  to  the  mine,  the 
mine  operator,  or  the  owner. 

The  fact  is,  a  person  would  have  to 
be  subjected  day  in  and  day  out  to  ex- 
posure over  15  or  20  years  or  more  be- 
fore evidence  of  pneumoconiosis  would 
even  begin  to  be  ascertainable  by  X-ray 
and  lung  function  tests. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  flist  I 
compliment  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  for  the 
outstanding  job  he  has  done,  for  being 
so  diligent  in  his  efforts  to  ti-y  to  write  a 
coal  mine  safety  bill. 

However,  I  do  feel  the  4.5  dust  level 
figure  in  the  House  bill  requires  reduc- 
tion to  the  3.0  dust  level  within  12 
months,  with  waivers  for  an  additional  6 
months.  Based  on  recent  tests  that  the 
gentleman  heard  discussed  this  morning, 
does  the  gentleman  not  think  that  time- 
table is  acliievable? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  his  contribution.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  knows,  we  did 
have  a  meeting  with  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  They  detailed  for 
us  some  investigations  they  have  made 
in  the  last  few  months  that  make  it  very 
hopeful  these  standards  would  be  at- 
tained. I  feel,  as  a  result  of  that  meeting, 
that,  although  it  may  not  be  entirely 
certain,  it  is  more  hopeful  that  these 
standards  can  be  reached  withui  the 
period  of  time  set  forth  in  this  bill. 

I  was  about  to  say  that  even  though 
I  think  our  standards  are  harsh  and  may- 
be not  attainable,  I  am  not  going  to  at- 
tack the  standards  and  try  to  increase 
the  4.5  to  some  higher  number  or  to  re- 
duce it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  make  that 
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statement.  We  set  no  time  in  the  bill  as 
to  the  time  when  the  3.0  should  be 
reached,  but  we  leave  that  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary,  as  I  think  it 
should  be.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
makes  the  observation  that  he  does  not 
intend  to  try  to  amend  the  standards. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  listened  with  great  interest 
to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

I  do  not  want  this  time  to  pass  with- 
out noting  for  the  benefit  of  Members 
of  the  House  the  fantastic  contribution 
made  by  the  gentleman  in  the  well.  On 
our  side  we  consider  this  a  subject  in 
which  many  of  us  have  at  least  a  pe- 
ripheral interest,  but  clearly  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  has 
been  the  man  who  has  spent  the  time 
and  effort  and  energy  and  intelligence 
to  do  the  most  detailed  and  exhaustive 
study  on  the  question  of  coal  mine  safety. 
He  has  spent  hour  after  hour  in  study- 
ing what  is  a  very  complex  and  detailed 
piece  of  legislation.  He  has  been  extreme- 
ly influential  in  shaping  and  forming  the 
bill  that  is  before  the  House  today. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  no  coal 
mines  in  his  district.  This  is  not  a  sub- 
ject in  which,  representing  his  constitu- 
ency, he  might  have  an  interest.  But  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  this  subcommittee 
he  has  done  his  job,  which  he  has 
handled,  I  believe,  exceptionally  well,  in 
making  sure  the  bill  before  us  came  to 
us,  in  the  first  place,  and  is  in  the  shape 
it  is  in,  in  the  second  place. 

I  intend  to  support  a  number  of  the 
amendments  he  has  talked  about.  I  do 
not  intend  to  support  all  of  the  amend- 
ments the  gentleman  from  Illinois  or 
others  might  offer,  as  he  knows. 

But  I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  rec- 
ord is  here,  and  I  wish  to  express  my 
tribute  to  the  work  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  who  has  contributed  so  much  to 
this  kind  of  bill.  If  it  passes,  as  I  hope 
it  will  in  the  shape  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  discussed  in  most  details,  it  will 
be  in  large  part  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  ERLENBORN)  who  together  have 
done  a  magnificent  job. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  that  kind  endorsement. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  have  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
committee,  as  does  the  prior  speaker,  but 
I  have  been  sitting  here  on  the  House 
floor  today  listening  to  the  very  lucid 
explanation  of  a  very  complex  subject 
l;y  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

I  represent  a  State  that  does  have 
coal  mining.  In  fact,  I  do  have  some  coal 
mines  in  my  particular  district. 

On  behalf  of  those  people  who  expose 
themselves  to  great  risks  on  a  daily  basis 
to  mine  coal,  I  should  like  to  congratu- 


late the  gentleman  not  only  on  qualify- 
ing himself  so  expertly  but  also  on  ex- 
plaining, as  he  has  today,  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  this  complicated  pro- 
posal. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  gratitude  and  say  that  I 
too,  intend  to  support  this  particular  bill. 
I  will  have  to  listen  to  all  the  debate 
relative  to  the  various  amendments. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
intention  to  place  the  proposed  amend- 
ments in  the  Record  today,  so  that  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  study  them  to- 
morrow as  we  begin  debating  the  various 
amendments?  I  know  tliey  are  undoubt- 
edly very  complicated  amendments.  This 
is  a  very  complicated  bill. 

I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  all  of 
us  to  have  an  opportunity  to  review  them 
in  the  Record  tomorrow  as  we  go  into 
the  discussion  of  them. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  suggestion.  I  may  well  do 
that.  My  amendments  are  not  very  com- 
plicated. For  the  most  part  they  are  very 
simple. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  we  on  the  subcommittee  who  wrote 
this  bill,  with  his  very  good  help  and 
assistance,  have  learned  over  the  past 
year  that  everything  we  touch  in  this 
bill  is  of  immense  complexity.  There  are 
no  easy  provisions  in  the  bill.  I  believe 
this  was  one  of  the  toughest  bills  we 
have  ever  had  to  work  with. 

I  myself  feel  it  is  a  good  bill  as  it  is. 
I  am  going  to  be  very  reluctant  to  sup- 
port any  amendments.  That  is  why  I 
suggested  to  the  gentleman  he  might 
place  his  amendments  in  the  Record,  so 
that  we  could  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  them. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Again  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that  suggestion. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  gentleman's 
observation  that  this  was  the  most  com- 
plicated bill  we  had  to  consider.  Because 
of  my  limited  experience  on  the  commit- 
tee. I  did  not  realize  that.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  complicated  bills  I  would  care 
to  handle,  and  I  am  happy  to  know  there 
will  not  be  others  that  are  worse. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  his  presentPtion  and  for  his  obvious 
knowledge  of  this  subject. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  men- 
tioned that  he  has  an  amendment  which 
would  transfer  jurisdiction  back  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  con- 
trol of  dust  standards  and  recommenda- 
tions for  control  of  pneiunoconiosis. 

What  disturbs  me  in  this  whole  area  of 
coal  mine  health  and  safety  is  the  fact 
that  if  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  had  been  doing 
their  job  over  the  years  we  would  not 
have  to  be  debating  at  such  great  length 
the  measure  we  are  debating  today  and 
tomorrow.  Because  the  Bureau  of  Mines 


and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  are 
production  oriented  in  their  approach 
and  the  emphasis  in  the  expenditure  of 
their  funds  has  been  almost  entirely  on 
production  rather  than  health  and 
safety,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would 
not  support  an  amendment  to  transfer 
jurisdiction  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
which  is  more  sympathetic  toward  em- 
ployees and  coal  miners. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all  let  me  say  tlmt  I  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman  about  his  ob- 
servation concerning  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

My  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee 
know  that  I  am  not  an  apologist  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  I  have  had  my  differ- 
ences with  them.  But  the  gentleman's 
assertion  that  if  the  Bureau  of  Mines  had 
done  their  job  over  the  years  we  would 
not  be  in  the  situation  of  having  to  give 
them  the  additional  powers  I  do  not 
think  recognizes  the  facts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  never  gave 
them  jurisdiction  to  go  into  anything  ex- 
cept major  disaster  situations.  We  never 
gave  the  Bureau  of  Mines  jurisdiction  to 
go  into  any  health-related  situation.  This 
bill,  I  beheve,  represents  a  great  step  for- 
ward in  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  It  has  not  been  a  matter  of  em- 
phasis, or  a  lack  of  their  desire.  We  have 
not  given  them  the  funds  to  hire  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  inspectors  to  do  the  job 
that  they  should  do.  We  have  not  given 
them  the  jurisdiction  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  coal  miners.  Tliat  is  exactly  what 
we  intend  to  do  with  this  bill. 

The  point  that  I  make  about  setting 
of  mandatory  standards  I  still  consider 
to  be  a  very  valid  point.  Whether  you  are 
talking  about  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior or  HEW  or  any  other  department 
in  this  Government,  you  should  not  have 
one  Secretary  dictating  to  another  Sec- 
retaiy. You  should  not  have  this  conflict 
within  the  President's  Cabinet-  You 
should  not  have  one  department  of  the 
executive  branch  setting  standards  with- 
out any  need  to  relate  thiS  to  the  achiev- 
ability  of  those  standards  and  without 
having  to  stand  up  in  the  final  analysis 
and  apply  those  standards.  HEW,  even 
though  I  am  sure  they  will  try  to  act  in 
the  most  reasonable  manner,  has  no  ju- 
risdiction and  has  no  responsibility  to  en- 
force the  standards  that  they  will  dictate 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  is 
bad  from  an  organizational  standpoint. 
It  will  not  be  good  for  the  miners  or  the 
mines,  and  I  hope  my  amendment  on  this 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  recognizing  our  disagreement, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  briefly,  I  will 
join  the  gentleman  in  supporting  ade- 
quate funding  for  those  additional  re- 
sponsibilities that  we  are  placing  on  the 
departments. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  interested  in  sec- 
tion 317(j),  the  section  dealing  with 
Government  inspectors  in  certain  mines. 
I  represent   a  district  that  has  many 
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gaseous  mines.  In  the  last  50  years  we 
have  had  at  least  Ave  or  six  major  mine 
explosions  in  my  district.  I  just  read  the 
supplemental  views,  and  I  see  one  of  the 
reasons  givefi  for  opposing  this  Is  these 
provisions  wtU  not  only  be  costly  but  dif- 
ficult to  adiilnister.  Do  you  intend  to 
offer  in  you»  series  of  amendments  one 
amendment  [which  will  be  an  amend- 
ment to  317<i)? 

Mr.  ERLEJTOORN.  An  amendment  to 
317(j)  will  ie  offered  to  make  it  more 
workable.  A^  the  gentleman  is  probably 
aware  from  [reading  the  report,  it  re- 
quires a  mine  Inspector  or  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  be  present 
on  every  working  shift  in  the  mine. 
There  are  just  not  enough  Federal  in- 
spectors to  flo  this  job.  In  the  second 
place,  it  turns  the  attention  of  the  mine 
operators  and  the  miners  away  from 
what  is  really  their  basic  job,  to  see  that 
safe  rules  ara  followed  and  standards  are 
followed  to  avoid  explosions,  injuries, 
and  deaths.  I 

Mr.  BURfrON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ERLEKBORN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
.  gentleman  f^om  California. 
-  Mfc. BURTON  of  California.  Is  it  not 
the  case  th^t  the  requirement  that  a 
mine  inspector  be  present  every  single 
day  mandates  the  utilization  of  the  al- 
ready limited  inspector  manpower?  It 
precludes  th<  Bureau  of  Mines  from  us- 
ing those  ini;pectors  in  situations  that 
on  the  facts  may  be  more  hazardous  yet 
given  the  cur-ent  requirement  that  there 
be  an  inspection  every  quarter  may  make 
that  mandate  impossible  to  comply 
with?  And  i;  also  runs  the  unhealthy 
risk  that  the  inspector  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  maintain  an  arm's  length  rela- 
tionship with  these  operating  the  mines, 
because  he  wlU  be  there  day  in  and  day 
out  and  will  virtually  become  a  part  of 
the  management  and  thereby  run  the 
risk  that  ma  lagement  might  default  in 
its  responsib:  lity  and  turn  over  to  the 
inspector  every  decision  affecting  mine 
safety  which  should  essentially  be  a 
management  function? 

Mr.  ERLE>BORN.  I  agree  with  eveiy- 
thing  that  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  said.  This  is  one  of  those  things  that 
at  first  blush  appears  to  be  a  great  thing 
for  safety,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  upon 
sober  consideration  my  view  of  this  is 
that  it  will  rot  increase  safety.  It  will 
probably  do  j  ist  the  opposite.  It  will  use 
up  this  limiled  manpower.  There  are 
many  other  inspections  which  should  be 
made  for  tie  general  safety  of  the 
miners. 

Mr.  BURTC  N  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  g(  ntleman  will  yield  further, 
is  it  not  the  case  that  virtually  every 
safety  expert  in  the  field  agrees  that  a 
regular  spot  c  leck  procedure  is  infinitely 
more  desirable  on  all  counts  than  this 
permanent  sts  tioning  of  a  mine  inspector 
at  a  mine? 

Mr.  ERLEJ  BORN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PERKI  'JS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  ERLEN  BORN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKI  SS.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  frc  m  Illinois  to  say  that  he 


intended  to  offer  an  amendment  to  divest 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  of  the  authority  to  promul- 
gate health  standards? 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  And  place  that  author- 
ity with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes.  I  would  be 
happy  to  repeat  that  and  then  I  will  have 
to  move  along  with  the  balance  of  my 
statement. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  just  make  this 
observation:  I  personally  feel  that  the 
provision  in  the  bill  is  sound.  I  cannot 
see  any  conflict.  We  simply  provide  in 
the  bill  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  promulgate  health  standards  that 
are  called  to  his  attention  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Now,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  in  a  position  to  pro- 
mulgate the  health  standards  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  does  not  have 
that  know-how  around  him. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  cannot  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman.  I  am  running 
short  of  time.  However.  I  would  like  to 
explain  my  position. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute 
if  he  needs  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  is  no  conflict  between 
the  Secretaries  here.  We  just  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  publish  those 
standards  in  the  Federal  Register  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  We  are  not 
going  to  have  any  division  of  authority 
here  anywhere  along  the  line.  That  is 
the  point  I  want  to  get  across. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  gentleman, 
if  he  presently  intends  to  offer  the 
amendment,  will  reconsider  and  not  of- 
fer it,  because  I  feel  we  have  taken  the 
best  approach. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Well,  I  do  intend 
to  offer  the  amendment.  I  hope  my  good 
chairman  will  in  the  meantime  recon- 
sider his  position  and  support  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  cannot  yield  any 
fuither  at  this  tir.e  because  we  just  do 
not  have  the  time.  There  are  other  Mem- 
bers on  my  side  who  are  seeking  time 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  use  all  of  it.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  proceed  with  my 
statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  colloquy 
with  several  Members  we  were  talking 
about  the  dust  standards,  and  to  finish 
my  thought  on  that,  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  vary  the  numbers  in  the  bill.  But 
I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  the  fact  that  there  is  no  other 
coal  mining  coimtry  in  the  world  that 
closes  mines  because  of  dust.  Those  who 
have  had  their  attention  called  to  this 
know  that  the  concentration  of  dust  is 
harmful  and  they  require  that  standards 
be  set  and  that  the  operators  try  to  at- 
tain those  standards.  Unless  there  is  an 
imminent  danger  situation  they  do  not 
close  the  coal  mines.  So,  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  that  will  give  the  Secre- 


tary greater  latitude  In  working  with  the 
operators  to  achieve  these  standards 
rather  than  closing  the  mines,  which  is 
not  going  to  be  of  any  use  whatever  to 
the  coal  miners. 

If  they  are  working  in  a  dusty  situa- 
tion they  will  have  two  choices,  either  to 
lose  their  job  because  the  mine  is  closed 
or  to  work  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  operator  to  reduce  the 
dust  concentration  so  that  they  can  work 
in  a  healthful  atmosphere.  I  think  that 
latter  objective  is  what  we  should  seek 

On  the  interim  safety  standards,  the 
most  plagueing  question  before  our  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  was 
the  question  of  the  limination  of  the 
nongassy  classification.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  after  an  awful  lot  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  of  those  who  were  concerned 
we  have  come  up  in  the  bill  that  is  be- 
fore the  House  with  a  provision  that  will 
soften  the  impact  of  this.  It  takes  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  you  cannot 
overnight  acquire  all  of  the  expensive 
permissible  equipment  necessary  to  equip 
all  of  the  mines  in  the  United  States 
.some  4.500  mines.  Even  if  the  manufac 
turers  of  this  equipment  began  tomorrow 
to  produce  at  the  fastest  rate  possible  n'l 
of  the  permissible  equipment  that  would 
be  required,  it  would  take  years,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  told  us  this,  it  would 
take  4  or  5  or  6  years  within  which  to 
acquire  all  of  the  permissible  equipmem 
necessary  to  equip  all  of  these  mines. 

So,  taking  this  practical  consideration 
into  consideration,  we  worked  out  an  e:< 
tended  period  of  time,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  safety  of  the  miners.  V/e 
have  immediately  eliminated  any  open 
flame  equipment.  We  eliminated  the  use 
of  nonpermissible  small  hand  drills  and 
other  of  the  small  and  easily  acquired 
permissible  equipment.  We  eliminated 
the  use  of  this  nonpermissible  equip- 
ment from  being  used  at  the  coal  mine 
face,  and  we  have  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  safety  of  the  miners  and  the 
practicalities  of  the  situation,  and  hope 
that  this  agreement  will  be  maintained 
in  the  bill. 

Another  very  important  part  of  the 
consideration  of  our  committee,  and  it 
was  the  result,  really,  of  the  efforts  of 
our  subcommittee,  it  was  not  recom- 
mended either  by  the  administration  or 
by  others  interested,  is  the  provision  for 
pneumoconiosis  research.  It  provides  for 
periodic  chest  X-rays  of  the  miners. 

Tlie  bill  of  the  other  body  requires  an 
X-ray  every  year.  Medical  evidence  i-s 
that  this  would  be  not  only  useless  but 
I  think  we  might  be  killing  our  miner.^ 
with  radiation  rather  than  pneumoco- 
niosis. I  think  the  most  practical  ap- 
proach is  the  one  in  our  bill  which  re- 
quires every  5  years  a  full  chest  X-rnv 
of  all  of  the  miners.  And  under  the 
agreement  that  has  been  reached  re- 
cently the  cost  of  these  X-rayo  will  be 
borne  by  the  mine  operators,  and  not  by 
the  miners  or  not  by  the  general  public. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  feel 
that  on  the  whole  this  bill  not  only  ia 
necessary  because  of  the  inattention  in 
the  past  to  the  day-by-day  safety  con- 
sideration of  the  coal  miners.  But  in  ad- 
dition we  will  be  going  into  the  whole 
area  of  health  research  and  control  of 
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the  atmosphere  in  the  mines  that  is  veri' 
necessary,  and  which  we  should  have 
done  years  ago.  Instead  of  that,  we  have 
let  other  countries  get  way  ahead  of  us 
in  this  field,  and  I  think  it  is  a  disgrace 
that  we  did  not  do  this  many  years 
before. 

I  intend  to  supiwrt  this  bill.  I  did  when 
it  was  reported  from  our  full  committee. 
I  hope  some  of  the  amendments  that  I 
have  discussed  and  others  that  I  will  dis- 
cuss in  more  detail  under  the  5-minute 
rule  will  be  adopted  to  make  this  a  bet- 
ter bill. 

I  want  all  of  you  to  know  that  that  is 
my  sole  intention — to  see  that  we  get  the 
best  possible  workable  bill  out  of  the 
House,  and  one  that  can  be  sustained 
in  conference  with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent),  such  time  as 
he  may  consume. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  say 
too  much  I  would  like  to  thank  those 
who  served  with  me  in  some  of  the  long- 
est hours  of  work  that  I  have  put  in  in 
my  37  years  as  a  legislator. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  while 
it  has  been  considered  before,  having 
held  some  hearings  on  it  last  year  and 
the  year  before,  and  having  passed  a  bill 
in  1966  including  the  title  I  mines  for 
the  first  time  under  Federal  regulations, 
the  impetus  for  action  at  this  time 
came  about  during  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning  of  November  20  last  year 
when  an  explosion  rocked  the  Consolida- 
tion Coal  Co.'s  No.  9  mine  at  Farming- 
ton,  W.  Va.,  when  78  men  lost  their  lives. 

The  first  body  was  removed  just  last 
Thursday. 

Those  of  us  who  feel  responsible  for 
legislating  a  law — the  best  law  we  can — 
are  very  much  aware  of  the  atmosphere 
that  we  had  to  operate  in.  We  knew  the 
minute  this  mine  exploded  that  it  would 
give  rise  to  demagogues  and  those  who 
prior  to  this  time  had  done  little  or  noth- 
ing or  said  anything  concerning  mine 
safety  and  that  they  would  soon  be  f ront- 
rurmlng  as  great  leaders  for  a  mine  safety 
law. 

Those  of  us  who  have  records  of  some 
30-odd  years  of  working  in  the  area  of 
mine  safety  have  tried  to  do  the  job  that 
had  to  be  done,  namely,  to  pass  legisla- 
tion that  would  be  economically  sound 
to  the  country  and  the  industi-y  and  the 
commimities  in  which  the  mines  are 
situated  and.  yet,  would  give  the  great- 
est measure  of  safety  of  life  and  limb 
and  safety  of  lungs  to  the  miners  of  this 
countiT  of  ours. 

While  the  Farmington  disaster  was  a 
great  disaster  and  the  shock.  I  know, 
created  a  great  deal  of  feeling  in  this 
area,  we  know  that  78  miners  lost  their 
lives  and  we  also  know  that  over  170 
miners  have  lost  their  lives  from  that 
day  to  this  in  other  accidents  that  have 
not  been  so  well  publicized  as  the  catas- 
trophies  that  happen  in  a  disaster-type 
accident. 

The  largest  mine  disaster  that  I  knew 
about  personally  was  in  my  own  commu- 
nity of  Mammoth,  Pa.,  when  210  miners 
lost  their  lives  in  one  explosion.  But  these 
210  are  just  a  small  number  in  that  com- 
munity who  died  in  comparison  to  those 


I  can  re<iaU  over  the  years  from  roof 
falls,  haulage  accidents,  and  the  normal 
accidents  that  go  into  the  production  of 
any  particular  product,  and  especially  so 
in  the  mines. 

There  has  been  talks  about  the  safety 
features  of  this  act.  I  believe  at  this 
moment,  that  with  some  departmental 
amendments  that  will  be  asked  for  to- 
morrow, that  we  have  written  the  best 
type  of  safety  promoting  legislation  that 
has  been  written  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Your  general  subcommittee  on  labor, 
accompanied  by  members  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  accompanied  by 
members  of  the  industry  and  Depart- 
ment officials  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Department  officials  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  its  Bureau  of 
Mines,  visited  Great  Britain  for  5  days. 
These  members  went  down  into  the  coal 
mines,  3,200  feet  deep  in  Wales,  and  they 
visited  coal  mines  in  this  country  from 
28-  to  7-inch  coal — from  Cadillac  type 
mines  that  have  all  of  the  safety  features 
available  today,  to  mines  that  are  still 
running  with  the  oldtime  timbering 
and  shooting  from  the  solid  into  coal. 

We  have  in  this  country  some  4,000 
mines  and  we  are  producing  coal  today 
to  the  tune  of  600-odd  million  tons  a 
year  with  135,000  miners  where  not  too 
long  ago  we  had  about  600,000  miners 
producing  less  than  400  million  tons  of 
coal. 

While  I  am  on  that  subject,  let  me 
state  the  basic  argument  for  the  pneumo- 
coniosis payment  provision  contained  in 
the  bill.  First,  I  should  say  that  I  know  of 
only  one  State  that  has  adequately  tried 
to  meet  the  problems  arising  as  a  result 
of  the  pneumoconiosis  disease  scourge. 
Our  State  of  Pennsylvania  passed  a  bill 
which  made  pneumoconiosis  an  occupa- 
tional disease  back  In  the  days  when  I 
was  a  State  senator.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  introducing  that  legislation. 

Scattered  all  over  the  United  States  are 
300,000  miners  who  no  longer  work  in  the 
mines.  Some  of  them  are  in  Western 
States  which  have  no  coal  or  coal  prob- 
lems. Yet  those  men  are  crippled  with  a 
lung  disease,  and  there  is  no  place  to 
which  they  can  go  to  claim  any  kind  of 
compensation.  The  coal-mining  States 
have  neglected  to  pass  legislation  that 
would  provide  them  with  compensation. 
So  these  men.  and  in  many  cases  now, 
their  widows,  are  living  on  nothing  but 
direct  relief.  Every  other  kind  of  injury 
is  compensable. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  States  could  not 
get  around  to  passing  legislation  on  the 
subject  was  that  imtil  this  decade  the 
experts  had  never  been  able  to  isolate 
pneumoconiosis  so  that  they  could,  with 
absolute  certainty,  say  that  the  disease 
stems  from  coal  mining. 

Many  of  us  in  our  communities  thought 
that  black  limg  was  a  form  of  cancer. 
It  has  been  known  by  various  names 
throughout  my  lifetime.  It  has  been 
known  as  night  disease,  black  damp  in 
the  Ivmgs,  black  lung,  silicosis,  anthra- 
cosis,  and  all  kinds  of  other  names. 
Finally,  it  was  discovered  to  be  a  disease 
peculiar  to  coal  mining,  and  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  deposit  of  actual  coal 
dust  within  the  lungs. 

This  disease  proceeds  in  four  stag-js. 


There  is  a  Stage  1.  a  Stage  2,  and  a  Stage 
3  of  simple  pneumoconiosis.  However, 
none  of  those  stages  are  related  to  each 
other  nor  are  those  three  stages  usually 
progressive.  It  is  only  when  the  victim 
reaches  the  fourth  stage,  known  as  pro- 
gressive massive  fibrosis  or  complicated 
pneumoconiosis,  that  he  has  a  fatal,  un- 
curable  and  irreversible  disease.  At  that 
time  he  is  destined  to  die  from  the  dis- 
ease. In  some  cases  the  men  live  a  longer 
time.  In  some  cases  they  live  a  shorter 
time,  depending,  I  guess,  on  their  con- 
stitution and  how  badly  involved  their 
limgs  are. 

So  now  we  know  the  conditions  in  this 
area.  We  have  studied  the  British  figures 
and  the  history  of  mining  in  Britain, 
where  they  have  had  a  history  of  30 
years  of  pneumoconiosis  research.  And, 
contrary  to  what  I  believe  is  the  under- 
standing of  my  good  friend  from  Illinois, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  had 
the  absolute  right,  authority,  and  man- 
date since  1941  to  do  what  he  could  in 
promoting  inspections  and  investiga- 
tions into  occupational  diseases  and  in- 
juries in  the  mining  industry.  This  was 
reemphasized  in  1966,  and  the  Federal 
Coal  Mining  Safety  Act  carries  in  it  such 
language  as  this,  and  this  is  the  original 
language: 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Information 
relating  to  health  and  safety  conditions  In 
such  mines  and  the  various  causes  of  ac- 
cidents involving  bodily  Injury  or  the  causes 
of  occupational  diseases  originating  in  such 
mines. 

That  language  has  been  in  the  law 
since  1941,  when  the  first  mine  inspec- 
tion law  was  passed.  However,  when  we 
passed  that  inspection  law  we  were  not 
able  to  give  the  mine  inspectors  any  au- 
thority to  enforce  any  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE:nT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairmsin,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Certainly  I  agree  that  we  do  have 
thousands  of  people  who  suffer  from 
pneumoconiosis  who  are  living  through- 
out our  country.  Further,  I  do  think  they 
should  be  compensated.  As  I  go  through 
the  mining  areas  I  find  it  not  too  difficult 
to  recognize  people  who  have  this  con- 
dition. It  can  be  seen  in  their  poor 
breathing,  in  their  gasping  efforts. 

Certainly  these  people  have  been  un- 
fortunate because  when  they  were  work- 
ing in  the  mines,  they  were  not  covered 
by  workmen's  compensation.  Neither 
have  the  unions  taken  them  on.  They 
were  not  members  of  a  union  at  that 
time. 

I  feel,  as  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  does,  that  we  must 
do  something  to  help  these  people  who 
are  not  helped  at  this  time  by  our  Gov- 
ernment or  any  other  agency. 

Mr.  DErJT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  this  is  a  one-shot  ef- 
fort. This  is  not  a  continuing  compensa- 
tion arrangement  to  estabhsh  Federal - 
based  compensation  for  this  or  any  other 
industry.  We  are  only  taking  on  those 
who  are  now  afflicted  with  pneumoconio- 
sis   in    the    fourth    stage — complicated 
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pneumoconiosis.  In  the  first  three  stages, 
or  simple  pneumoconiosis,  those  afflict- 
ed are  debUlteted  and  are  often  dis- 
abled, but  not  with  the  same  devastat- 
ing frequency  as  are  those  with  compli- 
cated pneumoconiosis. 

However,  w)iat  are  we  doing  In  this 
law?  We  are  4olng  something  that  has 
never  even  be*n  thought  of  before.  We 
are  giving  the  ©ew  miner,  who  applies  for 
a  job,  a  medical  examination.  We  require 
an  examinatioh  of  his  lungs  by  the  best- 
Imown  method  that  has  been  found  to  be 
such  by  the  British,  and  that  is  by  X-ray 
examination  alid  whatever  other  supple- 
mental tests  rtiay  be  required.  Then  if 
the  new  miner  is  acceptable,  he  goes  into 
the  mine,  suid  within  a  year  he  is  given 
another  examination  to  see  if  during 
that  year  there  hats  been  any  change  In 
his  lung  structure.  Then  he  goes  from 
that  time  to  the  next  period.  The  Brit- 
ish have  said  i^  should  be  every  5  years — 
and  I  have  ev^  reason  to  believe  them, 
especially  after  I  have  been  to  the  lab- 
oratory where!  they  have  30.000  speci- 
mens of  minerfe*  limgs  from  autopsies.  I 
am  convinced  they  made  every  human 
effort  to  find  ojut  what  they  could  about 
the  Itirigs  of  aj  himian  being,  especially 
those  "of  a  coal'  miner. 

Based  on  th^lr  experience,  we  require 
that  every  5  y«ars  the  miner  shall  have 
an  examination,  because  they  found  that 
changes  genemlly  take  place  In  5-year 
periods. 

We  cannot  force  an  old  miner  against 
his  wishes  to  lindergo  an  X-ray  exami- 
nation. Howeve  r,  we  can  so  force  the  new 
miner. 

If  a  miner  wpo  is  presently  working  in 
the  mines  refuses  to  take  an  examina- 
tion to  determ^e  whether  he  has  pneu- 
moconiosis, theb  a  year  from  the  date  he 
was  offered  the  opportunity  to  take  that 
examination,  ajid  he  has  not  done  so.  he 
is  not  eligible  f6r  the  compensation  pay- 
ments provided  by  the  bill. 

Those  alreadir  out  of  the  mines  have  a 
period  of  3  ye^  within  which  to  make 
their  claims,  hiecause  they  may  as  ex- 
miners  be  in  t^e  State  of  California  or 
Colorado  or  scone  other  State,  so  they 
have  3  years.  Tne  widow  has  1  year  after 
the  death  of  hef  husband  or  3  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  which- 
ever is  the  later]  date. 

However,  this  is  only  one  shot.  I  want 
to  say  this  todiy  and  I  want  to  have  it 
placed  in  the  '  record  indelibly.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  if  the  criteria  of  this  act 
are  followed,  if  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
the  Secretary  c(f  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  do  th^ir  duty  as  prescribed  in 
this  act,  there  Will  never  be  a  new  case 
of  pneumoconiosis  in  the  coal  mines  of 
America,  becai^e  prevention  is  the  an- 
swer and  exami(nation  is  the  answer,  and 
we  provide  for  both. 

Remember,  we  have  established  in  this 
particular  act  that  if  a  miner  is  found  to 
have  substantial  pneumoconiosis,  he 
must  be  offered  an  opportunity  to  work 
in  an  area  of  the  mine  that  has  rela- 
tively little  dus^.  When  that  miner  may 
be  moved  froni  what  might  be  a  mine 
face  job  at  higher  pay  and  he  is  moved 
into  a  lower  pay  but  dust-free  area,  he 
must  be  paid  tae  higher  rate.  Certainly, 
this  is  a  burden  on  the  industry,  but 


black  lung  Is  a  scourge  to  the  people  who 
have  it. 

Do  Members  know  why  we  cannot  get 
miners  to  agree  to  examination?  It  Is 
Just  a  simple  matter  of  their  not  want- 
ing their  neighbors  and  family  or  anyone 
else  to  know — when  he  already  knows  he 
has  pneumoconiosis  in  a  progressive 
stage. 

In  some  of  the  coal  mining  communi- 
ties they  think  it  is  a  cancer,  so  he  does 
not  want  his  family  to  know  he  has  it.  so 
many  of  them  will  refuse  to  have  the 
examination.  We  cannot  force  them  to. 

But  we  have  said  to  them,  "If  you  want 
relief,  you  can  get  it  under  this  act." 

I  pray  that  whatever  we  do  in  this 
Congress  we  will  not  destroy  this  section 
of  the  bUl. 

There  are  three  sections  of  this  bill 
that  have  more  value  to  the  coal  miners 
and  to  the  mining  industry  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  language  put  together.  One  Is 
on  the  lung  disease  compensation;  an- 
other is  the  section  dealing  with  the  mine 
dust  standard;  and  another  is  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  the  safety  standards. 

Warning  is  what  we  need  In  the  coal 
mine.  Given  an  opportimity  to  get  out, 
the  miner  knows  how  to  get  out.  Given 
an  opportunity  to  know  there  is  Imminent 
danger,  that  miner  knows  how  to  get  out, 
and  he  will  get  out. 

We  have  set  in  motion  necessary  legis- 
lation, even  additions  in  this  law,  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  miner  to  get  out. 

There  Ls  one  feature  of  this  act  that  I 
am  especially  proud  of.  I  am  proud  of  the 
committee  for  taking  it.  I  want  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  not  once 
did  he  question  this  particular  feature  of 
the  act,  never  contained  in  any  legisla- 
tion before,  yet  it  was  highly  contro- 
versial at  the  time  because  of  the  cost. 

I  am  talking  about  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  that  is  known  as  an  automatic 
methane  monitor.  This  particular  piece 
of  machinery  is  continuously  working,  al- 
ways constantly  on  guard.  After  there  is 
an  accumulation  of  methane  gas  to  a 
trigger  point  below  the  explosion  point  of 
that  gas,  this  monitor  flashes  lights  as  a 
warning  to  the  miner  that  there  is  ex- 
cess gas  in  the  mine.  It  also  deenerglzes 
the  equipment  in  order  that  no  spark  can 
come  from  the  equipment  that  may  ignite 
the  gas. 

We  have  tried  to  write  law  that  will 
be  at  least  as  safe  as  legislation  can  make 
coal  mining,  which  is  the  most  hazard- 
ous industry  in  our  country. 

Insofar  as  this  old  piece  of  machinery 
is  concerned,  we  believe  we  now  have  out- 
moded it.  It  is  cumbersome.  It  is  not  ac- 
curate. It  does  not  always  function.  But 
it  has  been  something  of  an  early  warn- 
ing system. 

We  now  have  in  our  possession  another 
piece  of  equipment.  I  had  it  here  a  while 
ago,  but,  as  is  said,  "There  is  many  a 
slip  twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip."  Somebody 
turned  the  battery  on  over  the  weekend, 
and  I  will  have  to  go  out  and  get  another 
battery.  But  I  will  show  the  Members 
this  great  piece  of  equipment,  developed, 
I  understand,  since  we  started  talking 
about  methane  monitors  and  all  the 
equipment  working  in  the  coal  mines. 

The  cost  of  this  old  equipment  is  be- 


tween $1,800  and  $2,000,  or  In  that  area, 
and  we  can  understand  the  tremendous 
cost  to  these  4,000  mines  being  put  un- 
der this  new  status  in  coal  mining,  that 
will  be  compelled  under  this  law  to  put 
this  kind  of  equipment  in.  We  can  imag- 
ine the  cost  to  a  mine  producing  a  very 
small  tonnage  of  coal. 

We  have  been  lucky  enough  to  find  in 
our  research  something  that  will  take 
the  place  of  this,  where  the  cost  is  not 
exorbitant. 

We  have  also  Increased  the  flow  of  air 
from  6,000  to  9,000  cubic  feet.  We  have 
gone  further  than  that,  and  for  the  first 
time  intend  to  have  a  requirement  of  100 
feet  per  minute  of  velocity,  of  wind  and 
clean  air  across  the  miner  operating  ma- 
chinery, and  3,000  cubic  feet  of  air  at 
the  working  face. 

In  examinations  already  made  by  our 
own  Bureau  of  Mines  of  recent  date,  and 
in  my  State  of  Peimsylvanla  of  recent 
date,  we  are  not  disturbed  about  reach- 
ing the  3  milligram  level  of  mine  dust  in 
the  mines  of  this  country  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  and  we  are  hopeful  we  can 
do  so  within  less  than  the  time  pre- 
scribed in  the  bill. 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  some  23 
mines  that  were  examined.  These  mines 
have  made  little  or  no  effort  in  this  area 
because  the  law  is  not  yet  In  being.  Here 
we  have  a  continuous  miner  producing 
as  low  as  2.4  milligrams  of  dust  at  its 
face.  We  are  requiring  4.5  milligrams 
after  the  first  6  months  and  3  milligrams 
after  the  next  6  months,  and  also  from 
then  on  lower  levels  to  be  set  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  who  under  this  bill  does  have 
the  authority  to  do  what  it  has  been  said 
he  did  not  have.  He  has  the  authority 
to  send  inspectors  into  the  mines  with 
authority  to  act.  He  may  set  the  stand- 
ard lower  as  the  technology  and  equip- 
ment and  methods  of  operation  in  the 
mines  warrant  his  setting  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  British  told  us  that 
when  mine  dust  reaches  a  level  of  2.2 
milligrams  per  cubic  meter  of  air,  there 
is  virtually  a  zero  probability  of  a  miner 
with  35  years  of  exposure  to  that  level 
contracting  stage  2  or  above  of  pneu- 
moconiosis. We  are  hoping  that  this  is 
right  and  we  are  praying  that  it  is  right. 

Once  we  can  lower  the  methane  gas 
danger  in  the  mine  by  having  an  early 
warning  system  and  circuitbreakers  and 
deenergizers  on  all  working  equipment 
and  make  all  the  mines  in  the  country 
come  under  the  law  of  a  gassy  mine  just 
by  the  presumption  that  they  are  a  gassy 
mine — if  we  can  do  all  these  things,  then 
we  are  reducing  the  dangers  when  it 
comes  to  deaths  caused  by  explosions  and 
fire  in  mines.  By  changing  the  law  on 
roof  bolting — and  I  want  to  show  you 
a  picture  of  this,  because  some  people 
wonder  what  roof  bolting  is — we  can 
help  to  cure  this  situation  also.  Th.ere 
are  now  innovations  that  have  come  into 
this  rather  recently.  Roof  bolting  is  the 
latest,  up  until  recently,  method  of  hold- 
ing the  roof  up  above  the  workers'  heads. 
In  the  old  days  there  was  nothing  but 
cross  timbers  sitting  on  posts. 

Now  they  send  a  pattern,  a  copy  of 
their  diagram  of  that  working  area  with 
a  description  of  the  kind  of  overburden 


that  will  be  above  the  coal,  and  they 
then  set  a  pattern  for  how  many  bolts 
there  will  have  to  be  and  the  spacing  and 
at  what  intervals  it  will  have  to  be  and 
how  deep  the  bolt  will  go  Into  the  over- 
burden, and  all  of  this  is  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary.  There  is  a 
flanged  nut  at  the  end  of  a  large  bolt 
with  a  8  by  10  or  a  2  by  12  piece  of 
hardwood,  and  the  bolt  is  put  through 
it  after  the  hole  is  drilled,  and  they 
tighten  the  nut  underneath.  That  acts 
as  a  hanging  strap  to  hold  up  the  roof. 
They  have  developed  a  new  crossbar 
type  which  will  be  bolted  into  the  side 
next  to  the  roof,  and  with  a  tumbuckle 
arrangement  it  will  pull  the  roof  this 
way.  So  you  have  the  stress  both  ways 
to  keep  the  mine  roof  up.  If  they  can  lift 
the  mine  roof,  they  will  not  only  cut 
down  the  deaths  by  all  of  these  causes 
that  occur  in  the  mines  now,  but  they 
will  make  coal  mining  a  little  safer  and 
more  respectable  for  the  fellow  who  val- 
ues his  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hiunble  opin- 
ion that  coal  mining  today  is  on  the 
verge  of  an  explosion  of  activity.  It  is 
still  the  cheapest  source  of  fuel  in  the 
United  States  per  B.t.u.  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, anywhere  else  in  the  world.  It  is 
without  a  doubt  the  whole  energy  im- 
pulse of  our  entire  industrial  complex. 
We  are  going  to  mine  600  million  tons 
and  we  can  even  reach  700  million  tons 
in  the  near  future.  I  have  been  told  by 
reliable  sources  that  there  is  going  to 
be  a  need  for  about  15,000  new  coal  min- 
ers within  the  next  2  years. 

And,  a  third  generation  of  immigrant 
coal  miners  is  not  going  into  the  mines 
any  more.  What  you  have  to  do  is  pass 
this  kind  of  legislation,  or  better  if  you 
can  conceive  of  better  legislation,  in  order 
to  give  these  men  a  reasonable  hope  that 
they  can  live  from  the  beginning  of  the 
shift  to  the  end  of  the  shift  and  that  their 
life  will  not  be  plagued  with  the  lung  dis- 
ease that  sends  them  to  an  early  grave 
or  a  miserable  life  in  their  elderly  years. 
So,  I  say  to  you  insofar  as  the  legisla- 
tion itself  is  concerned  I  was  grieved  to 
leam  where  some  said  that  there  were 
giant  loopholes  in  the  bill.  Well,  the  loop- 
holes we  are  talking  about  are  figments  of 
the  imagination.  I  would  put  it  kindly 
that  way. 

I  read  one  particular  item  quite  a  bit 
and  oh — well,  as  first  I  was  a  little  hot, 
being  a  fellow  that  has  a  little  temper 
I  get  a  little  hot — but  when  I  considered 
all  of  the  ramifications  as  to  why  the 
statements  were  made  and  who  was  in- 
terested in  the  statements  and  realized 
that  we  had  this  bill  up  for  consideration 
during  a  very  difficult  time  when  there  is 
a  fight  on  between  the  mineworkers  as 
to  who  is  going  to  be  the  president  of  that 
great  international  union  and  because  in 
those  campaigns  a  lot  of  things  are  gen- 
erated and  there  is  great  latitude  of  ex- 
pression. In  other  words,  we  do  not  al- 
ways mean  what  we  say  and  we  do  not  al- 
ways say  what  we  mean  in  our  campaign. 
However,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  defy  any- 
one to  find  in  this  legislation  now  pend- 
ing before  you  a  loophole  that  in  any  way 
endangers  the  life  or  hurts  the  miner, 
and  if  it  can  be  made  better  within  the 
conditions  under  which  we  are  working. 


I  do  not  know  how  but  I  will  support  the 
effort. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  gave  4  years 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  so- 
called  permissible  equipment.  This  com- 
mittee held  the  hearings.  Every  witness 
who  appeared  before  us,  representing 
either  the  mines  or  the  manufacturers  of 
the  permissible  equipment  stated  that 
they  would  have  to  have  7  to  12  years 
during  which  to  provide  the  equipment. 
Well,  let  us  look  at  it  now  upon  a 
realistic  basis.  There  are  about  500  mines 
in  the  country  today  which  are  using 
permissible  equipment  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  particular  type  of  equip- 
ment are  tooled  to  produce  for  that  many 
mines.  In  some  instances  with  reference 
to  certain  types  of  equipment,  due  to  the 
expansion  of  the  coal  industry,  it  will 
take  anywhere  from  6  months  to  a  year 
and  a  half  or  better.  We  will  have  many 
mines  for  these  manufacturers  to  pro- 
duce equipment.  It  is  just  commonsense 
that  it  is  going  to  take  time  to  acquire 
the  equipment.  What  do  we  do  in  order 
to  safeguard  the  miners?  We  say  that  no 
replacement  of  the  present  nonpermis- 
sible  equipment  can  be  made,  unless  it  is 
made  with  permissible  equipment.  And, 
we  state  that  the  small  equipment  which 
is  in  use  every  day  shall  be  permissible 
because  it  is  available  and  can  be  bought 
now. 

So,  Mr.  Cliairman.  we  have  covered  the 
nong'assy  mines  and  put  them  into  the 
so-called  permissible  equipment  state  of 
operation  to  make  sure  that  no  more  ac- 
cidents of  ignition  or  explosion  will  be 
caused  by  the  use  of  nonpermissible 
equipment  in  those  mines. 

We  believe  we  have  proceeded  cor- 
rectly. We  have  given  4  years  on  an  in- 
dustry basis.  But  the  Secretary  knows 
that  every  6  months  he  has  to  report  to 
the  mines  and  to  this  committee  on  the 
progress  of  making  all  equipment  in  these 
mines  permissible. 

I  honestly  believe  that  the  nonpermis- 
sible equipment  manufacturers  will  swing 
over  and  make  permissible  equipment 
and  that  thereby  we  can  probably  have 
equipment  for  all  the  mines  in  the  coun- 
try in  a  period  of  less  than  4  years.  But 
I  do  not  believe  in  asking  you  to  vote  for 
legislation  that  I  cannot  honestly  say 
to  you  is  feasible.  We  have  allowed  some 
time  because  until  now  this  type  of  mine 
was  not  even  under  the  act  Insofar  as 
permissible  equipment  is  concerned. 

In  1966  when  I  had  the  title  I  bill  up.  I 
was  defeated  in  trying  to  classify  all 
mines  as  nongassy  and  thereby  require 
all  mines  to  use  permissible  equipment. 
I  said  at  that  time  that  the  issue  would 
be  back  within  5  years,  and  that  you 
would  have  to  have  permissible  equip- 
ment or  you  would  not  be  able  to  hire 
any  coal  miners,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  has  happened  in  this  country  of 
oui-s.  They  are  not  able  to  hire  coal  min- 
ers. Why,  even  some  of  the  Members — 
and  I  will  not  mention  who  they  are — 
whom  I  have  invited  to  go  with  me  into 
a  coal  mine,  they  will  not  even  go  to  the 
tipple,  let  alone  go  into  the  entrance- 
way,  because  mining  is  dangerous.  You 
are  walking  into  an  vmknown  quantity. 
Let  me  tell  you  this  about  mining: 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  never  saw  my  father 


until  Sunday  morning.  When  he  went  to 
work  in  the  morning  it  was  before  I  got 
up.  and  when  he  got  back  in  the  eve- 
ning it  was  after  I  had  gone  to  bed.  It  wa« 
not  an  easy  life.  Itiwas  a  hard  hfe.  and 
if  they  could  produce  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
coal  in  a  day  in  those  days  they  were 
doing  a  good  job. 

Today  It  has  come  to  the  point  where 
one  machine  working  on  a  24-hour  shift 
has  produced  something  like  4,000  tons 
of  coal  in  that  24-hour  shift. 

So  machinery  has  come  into  the  mines 
and  that  is  what  has  produced  the  dust. 
Because  in  the  old  days  when  they  would 
shoot  the  coal  in  the  mines,  the  lump 
coal  would  come  out  in  large  sizes  and 
it  was  not  broken  up  into  small  pieces, 
and  therefore  did  not  liberate  the  same 
quantity  of  methane  gas.  Methane  gas 
comes  from  mining  coal.  Dust  comes 
from  mining  coal.  Methane  gas  blows  up 
the  coal  mines,  kills  the  miners.  Dust 
also  kills  miners  though  in  a  more  subtle 
way.  So  with  all  of  our  technology  we 
have  failed  to  take  into  consideration 
the  health  of  the  miners  for  too  many 
years,  and  in  many  instances  the  safety 
of  the  miners.  Now  we  have  come  face 
to  face  and  square  on  the  problem — 
what  do  we  do  about  it?  We  pass  legis- 
lation that,  as  I  said,  is  not  economically 
unsound  for  the  community  or  the  op- 
erator, but  it  is  the  best  kind  of  legisla- 
tion that  we  have  been  able  to  conceive 
of — and  I  am  here  to  buy  any  amend- 
ment that  will  better  it  so  as  to  protect 
the  Uves  of  our  miners  and  to  Improve 
their  working  conditions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  my 
subcommittee  for  their  patience  and  for 
the  many  hours  that  they  have  put  In, 
both  those  on  the  minority  side  and  on 
the  majority  side.  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  our  full  committee  for 
his  tolerance  and  understanding,  and  in 
allowing  me  to  have  as  much  time  as 
we  had.  and  to  put  in  as  much  effort  as 
we  put  in  our  effort  without  any  criti- 
cism on  his  part. 

He  would  say  to  me,  "When  can  you 
have  it?  What  is  your  target  date?"  And 
I  would  tell  him.  and  then  if  we  could 
not  make  it  I  would  go  back  and  tell  the 
chairman,  and  he  always  understood 
that  we  were  trying  to  write  the  kind  of 
legislation  that  would  help  the  miners. 
And  he  has  always  been  for  that. 

For  the  information  of  the  minority 
who  asked  the  question,  I  would  refer 
them  to  page  19  of  the  committee  report, 
and  they  will  see  the  number  of  mines 
meeting  the  criteria  levels  based  on  oc- 
cupation of  the  miners,  and  they  will  be 
surprised  at  the  number  of  occupations 
within  the  mines  today  where  the  level 
of  dust  is  less  than  that  which  we  have 
set  forth  in  the  act.  I  believe  we  can  live 
with  it. 

I  have  some  doubts  as  to  whether  we 
are  doing  the  right  thing  in  eliminating 
the  board.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  best 
to  go  for  your  authority  to  one  man.  and 
then  have  to  go  to  the  courts.  Let  me  cite 
you  one  example  of  what  happened  when 
we  went  to  the  courts  before  we  had  the 
Review  Board. 

On  January  19,  1953,  the  judge  of  the 
district  court  of  the  State  of  lowe  In 
and  for  Monroe  Coimty  handed  down  a 
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temporary  injunction  forbidding  two 
Federal  employees  from  going  into  the 
Lavllls  Coal  Co.  mine,  and  restraining 
that  miner  from  operating  or  enforc- 
ing their  Closure  order.  They  later 
appealed,  and  asked  that  the  jiulsdlctlon 
be  taken — or.  rather,  they  asked  that 
the  case  be  taken  before  a  Federal  court. 
The  U.S.  district  court  sustained  the  mo- 
tion to  dismlaj  and  dissolve  the  restrain- 
ing order,  an0  the  injunction.  TTiat  was 
done  on  March  30,  1953.  some  2V2 
months  after  the  injunction  order  was 
handed  down  by  the  local  court. 

On  that  day,  March  30,  when  the  Fed- 
eral court  dissolved  the  Injimctlon  and 
ordered  the  cpal  operator  to  allow  these 
men  to  enforce  the  rule — that  mine  blew 
up  and  five  tien  were  killed.  I  do  not 
know  how  yoi^  are  going  to  get  around  It, 
but  so  far  aj|  I  am  concerned,  I  have 
never  been  w4dded  to  the  Board  in  this 
bill.  Virtually  the  same  Board  has  been 
In  existence  slhce  1953.  So  I  have  no  pride 
of  authorship  in  it.  I  do  say  though,  do 
not  force  thepe  miners,  either  the  op- 
erators or  the  j  coal  miners,  to  have  to  go 
directly  to  the  court  smd  petition  the 
Federal  court  with  Its  backlog  of  cases 
"on  a  tlosure  orlder. 

WRen  Imminent  danger  Is  Involved, 
you  cannot  w<iit  for  time  scheduling  of 
the  case  before  a  judge.  At  least  in  a 
review  proceefling  of  some  kind,  I  do 
not  care  how  ^ou  write  it  and  if  you  do 
not  like  the  Characters  in  It,  then  get 
rid  of  them — but  let  us  not  jump  into 
this  thing  without  giving  It  some  care- 
ful consideration. 

I  also  ask  ypxi  to  study  carefully  the 
proposal  to  t*ke  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  the  waiting  of  criteria  and  the 
promulgating  of  rules  for  the  dust  stand- 
ards or  health  measures  in  the  mines. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  had 
that  responsibility  for  so  many  years. 
He  has  never  ysed  It.  I  found  that  once 
we  started  to  gjet  the  Health  Department 
Into  it,  we  haye  here  the  only  informa- 
tion on  dust  stjandards  and  lung  disease 
anywhere  In  otir  country  only  of  recent 
date  because  jthe  Health  Department 
went  into  Appilachia  and  made  a  study 
not  too  long  ago  and  has  now  been 
working  on  dijst  standards. 

In  all  these  |years  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  his  had  millions  of  dollars 
under  the  Sayl()r-Dent  mine  research  bill 
to  spend  on  research  and  specifically  spell 
out  research  fdr  health  standards.  They 
spent  most  01  tlfeat  money  developing  how 
to  make  oil  out  of  coal.  Pretty  soon  oil 
will  be  runningj  out  and  we  will  be  mak- 
ing oil  out  of  c 

The  C 
from  Pennsylv 
that  the  Co 
House  receive 
dent? 

Mr.  DETNT. 
Accordingly 


munlcated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard. 

one  of  his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  will 
resume  Its  sitting. 


il. 

.  Will  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Dent)   yield  so 
littee  may  rise  and  the 
message  from  the  Presl- 


Mr.  Chairman. 
,  le  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  reeumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  receive 
a  message  froin  the  President  of  the 
United  States.   ! 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 


A  further 
President  of  th« 


message  in  writing  from  the 
United  States  was  com- 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AST) 
SAFETY  ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
dust  contrsu:t  that  was  given  to  my 
knowledge  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  was  given  within  the  last  2 
weeks  and  it  was  given  to  a  firm  in  Cali- 
fornia to  study  mine  dust  standards.  I 
do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to  get  the 
dust  out  there;  pipe  It  out  or  what  we 
are  going  to  do. 

But  I  think  the  Department  of  Health 
has  in  fact  the  expertise  and  they  will 
be  disassociated  with  the  economics  of 
coal  mining.  The  Bureau  cannot  be  dis- 
associated from  the  ecooomics  of  coal 
mining. 

The  whole  duty  of  HEW  will  be  nothing 
but  consideration  of  the  health  of  the 
miner  and  trying  to  lower  the  dust  levels 
in  an  effort  to  protect  their  health.  Their 
jurisdiction  is  the  dust  levels  in  the 
mines,  the  examinations,  and  keeping  of 
records. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  very  distinguished  gentle- 
man in  the  well  for  a  brilliant  statement. 
He  referred  to  page  2  of  the  report  where 
it  says: 

The  death  of  1 19  miners  In  an  explosion  at 
West  Frankfort,  nunols.  late  In  December 
1951.  aroused  public  concern  against  and  led 
to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  552,  82d  Con- 
gress. In  1952. 

West  Frankfort,  m..  happens  to  be  my 
hometown.  I  drove  an  ambulance  hauling 
people  out  of  that  mine,  and  anyone  who 
has  not  really  experienced  a  mine  disas- 
ter does  not  know  just  how  deadly  meth- 
ane gas  and  coal  dust  can  be.  So  I  want 
to  subscribe  from  personal  experience, 
having  seen  119  miners  lose  their  lives 
in  one  accident,  to  what  the  gentleman 
has  said.  He  is  Implicitly  correct  In  his 
statement  of  the  dangers  Inherent  in  coal 
mining.  I  hope  this  legislation  can  be 
passed  by  this  House  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote,  because  the  most  we  do  here  will 
not  be  enough  to  protect  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  the  miners,  particularly  those 
suffering  from  black  lung. 

I  want  to  commend  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Dent),  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins),  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  and  others,  for  their  very 
fine  work  in  bringing  out  this  piece  of 
legislation.  Representing  a  coal-mining 
district,  I  can  assure  you  it  is  badly 
needed  and  long  overdue. 

Mr.  DErrr.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your 
permission,  I  would  like  to  demonstrate 
the  difference  between  what  has  been 
developed  up  to  now  and  what  I  think  is 
probably  the  greatest  little  piece  of 
equipment  yet  devised,  which  will  save 
more  lives  than  any  other  instrimient 
ever  developed.  I  showed  you  what  we 
are  now  using  in  the  mines.  That  Is  this 
two-box  job  on  top  of  the  coal-cutting 
machine  shown  in  the  picture  I  hold  in 


my  hands.  It  weighs  hundreds  of  pounds 
As  I  said  before,  it  Is  nothing  but  a  flash- 
ing light.  It  Is  worked  in  conjunction 
with  the  lamp  that  is  sitting  on  top.  Tliat 
has  a  light  in  it,  and  as  methane  gas 
concentrates  in  a  place,  the  flame  gets 
longer,  and  an  experienced  fire  boss  or 
even  a  foreman  or  a  worker  at  the  face 
knows  what  it  means.  Most  of  the  miners 
can  tell  when  that  flame  starts  and  when 
it  goes  past  the  ciu^'ed  lines,  there  Is  a 
danger  and  they  have  to  get  out  of  tlie 
mine.  That  is  a  visual  signal.  One  must 
see  it.  You  have  to  be  looking.  You  have 
to  be  on  constant  wateh. 

Now  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  device  that 
may  be  described  as  an  early  warning 
system.  This,  I  believe,  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  saving  many  lives. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  May  I  inquire 
whether  the  gentleman  intends  to  ac- 
tivate that  instrument? 
Mr.  DENT.  Yes.  only  for  a  few  seconds 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  only  cau- 
tion the  gentleman  that  maybe  he  ought 
to  warn  the  Members  In  the  Chamber 
and  those  In  the  gallery  and,  more  im- 
portantly, the  guards,  that  he  intends 
to  do  so.  so  they  do  not  think  we  have 
an  air  raid. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  will  explain  the  principle 
of  this  device. 

This  Is  methane  gas  out  of  a  coal  mine. 
The  law  that  you  have  before  you  sets 
the  activating  requirement  point  at  1.0 
volume  per  centum.  The  instrument  goes 
down  as  low  as  0.005  volume  per  centum. 
Yet,  with  that  low  a  concentration — the 
explosion  point  is  5  volume  per  centum— 
with  that  low  a  concentration  of  meth- 
ane gas,  there  is  an  audible  signal.  That 
Is  all  there  is  to  it.  You  have  a  flashing 
light  in  this  Instance  which  shows  a  visi- 
ble recognition  of  danger.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  have  this  small  siren,  and  on 
every  one  of  these  machines — this  case 
Is  made  for  the  foreman,  so  It  is  soft — but 
on  these  machines  there  is  a  three-legged 
flxVure  or  connection  which  ties  Into  the 
control  boxes  on  the  machines,  and  the 
maciiine  is  deenergized  the  minute  the 
little  bit  of  concentrated  gas  hits  it.  It 
can  also  be  rigged  up.  and  it  is  rigged  up 
so  that  It  breaks  the  circuit  of  power 
coming  into  the  mine. 

This  older  device  costs  about  $2,000. 
and  this,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  costs 
about  $300.  I  think  that  between  this  de- 
vice, the  dust  standards,  the  new  added 
velocity  of  air  required,  and  the  volume 
of  air  across  the  working  face,  the  new 
Department  amendments  which  we  will 
offer  tomorrow  on  electrical  equipment, 
and  so  forth,  will,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
give  this  country  the  safest  coal-mining 
law  in  existence  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Calif  omip.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  commend  the  gentleman  In  the 
well,  the  very  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent).  He  has 
been  working  in  this  field  for  more  than 
20  years,  and  he  brings  to  the  House 
more  expertise  in  this  area,  I  think  we 
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all  win  admit,  than  Is  normally  our  good 
fortune  to  have  In  a  bill  manager.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  been 
subjected  to  all  of  the  difficulties  that 
any  chairman  Is  subjected  to,  and  then 
some,  in  his  effort  to  see  that  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  and  the 
House  pass  the  best  possible  bill  to  Im- 
prove the  health  and  safety  of  those 
who  work  In  the  Nation's  coal  mines. 

I  think  when  the  history  of  this  legis- 
lation Is  written,  it  will  be  very  clear  in 
the  eyes  of  any  objective  observer  that 
its  passage  was  due  to  the  superb  and 
superior  legislative  skill  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  and 
his  determination  to  see  to  it  that  all 
parties  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
effectively  in  the  development  of  the 
bill  and.  perhaps  most  Important  of  all. 
rather  than  accept  the  notion  advanced 
by  some,  that  this  Is  as  a  result  of  the 
lamentable  disaster  in  Parmington.  and 
that  Congress  should  embark  on  a  course 
of  punishment  in  terms  of  the  operators, 
instead,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania continued  to  Insist  that  our  ex- 
clusive yardstick  should  be  the  health 
and  safety  of  those  who  work  in  the  Na- 
tion's mines. 

Because  of  this  exclusive  yardstick. 
the  legislation  is  brought  to  the  floor.  As 
on  some  occasions,  the  legislation,  to  be 
charitable,  has  been  misunderstood,  but 
to  be  a  little  more  precise,  it  has  been 
misrepresented. 

But  I  salute  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  his  unique  role.  It  so 
seldom  happens  that  we  had  the  right 
man  managing  the  right  bill  to  imple- 
ment an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  does 
nothing  else  throughout  the  balance  of 
his  distinguished  political  career,  this 
act  will  be  a  magnificent  monument  to 
that  career,  and  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  those  who  work  in  the  mines 
and  their  families  will  owe  an  undying 
debt  of  gratitude  to  that  marvelous  and 
gentle  and  compassionate  and  concerned 
colleague  of  ours,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  John  Dent. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  the 
gentleman  had  not  said  all  that.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  whatever  credit  lies  in 
this  comes  to  all  of  us  who  have  worked 
on  it.  I  want  particularly  to  pay  the 
strongest  possible  compliment  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  who  comes 
from  an  area  where  there  are  no  mines, 
and  no  black  lung  disease  developing. 
From  the  first  day  this  legislation  ap- 
peared before  our  subcommittee  the 
gentleman  from  California  made  it  his 
strong  suit,  and  while  he  gave  atten- 
tion to  other  things  as  they  came  before 
us,  he  never  lost  sight  of  one  thing  in  this 
bill  that  was  his  and  his  alone. 

For  any  of  us  to  take  any  credit  other 
than  supporting  it  along  the  way  would 
not  be  fair  and  would  not  be  honest. 
Phil  Burton  is  the  father  of  the  pneu- 
moconiosis payment  feature  in  this  bill, 
following  the  great  leadership  and  under- 
standing of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  ,  who  held  the  hear- 
ings on  It. 

I  will  say  that  there  were  many  mo- 
ments when  I  was  ready  to  give  it  up  be- 
cause of  the  opposition  from  all  sources 
against  including  this  feature  in  the  bill. 


Many  a  time  I  was  ready  to  "chuck  It" 
in  order  to  get  the  safety  features  and 
the  dust  standard  I  wanted  so  badly. 
Phil,  with  a  very  gentle  bellow  that 
would  nearly  tear  my  head  off,  would  say, 
"All  deals  are  off.  There  will  be  no  mining 
bill  at  all  unless  we  give  these  widows 
some  relief  and  these  miners  some  help." 
So,  Phil,  I  say  to  you  before  this  House, 
you  and  you  alone  are  responsible  for 
keeping  this  provision  in  this  bill  to  this 
moment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  doubt  that  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
more  affected  by  reason  of  this  mine 
safety  bill  than  I  am  in  the  district  I 
am  privileged  to  represent.  The  mining 
of  coal  and  the  employment  of  miners 
In  my  district  will  expand.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  I  believe  they  will  enter 
a  much  safer  occupational  field. 

In  the  81st  and  82d  Congresses  I  dedi- 
cated myself,  just  like  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  did  this  year,  to  the 
passage  of  a  mine  safety  bill.  But  never  in 
my  career  has  any  Member  demonstrated 
such  ability  and  such  knowledge  on  a 
subject  matter  so  complex  as  mine  safety. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
contributed  much  to  the  safety  of  the 
coal  miners. 

I  recognized  earlier  in  the  year,  and 
discussed  it  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  that  unless  we  took  the 
pneumoconiosis  compensation  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  I  introduced  in  Febru- 
ary. H.R.  6780  to  the  mine  safety  bill  I 
had  fears  that  we  would  be  solving  the 
problems  of  miners  for  the  future  and 
would  be  ignoring  the  plight  of  those  now 
afflicted  with  "black  lung"  disease.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  worked  this  out. 

We  all  owe  to  this  distinguished  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude.  I  believe  the  whole  country 
will  be  proud  of  the  legislation  of  which 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania  is  the 
chief  sponsor.  I  believe  we  also  should 
commend  the  UMW  and  Its  leadership 
for  its  insistence  that  legislative  effort 
concentrate  on  assuring  maximum  safety 
and  health  standards. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky is  too  modest.  The  House  ought 
to  know  that  he  was  the  cosponsor  of  the 
1952  law  which  gave  authority  to  the 
coal  inspectors  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory. So  his  work  In  the  vineyard  of 
mine  safety  has  not  been  of  late;  It  has 
been  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  rise 
in  full  support  and  enthusiastic  support 
of  this  legislation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor,  I  cannot  let  this  occasion 
go  by  without  paying  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  for  the  role  he 
played  in  developing  this  legislation.  I 


know  he  must  have  "kept  on  top  of"  the 
gentleman,  and  he  "kept  on  top  of"  me, 
to  get  out  the  pneumoconiosis  provi- 
sions with  reference  to  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  miners  who  suffer  from  black 
lung  or  to  the  widows  and  dependent 
children  of  miners  who  died  from  that 
disease. 

With  all  due  respect  to  all  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  who  come  from 
coal  mining  States,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  Member  in  this  body  who  is  as 
knowledgeable  and  who  possesses  the 
understanding  of  the  problems  that  ex- 
ist in  the  coal  mines  as  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  the  chairman  of  the  general 
Subcommittee  on  Labor. 

I  know  from  my  conversations  with 
you  over  the  years,  having  served  on  this 
subcommittee  for  the  past  11  years  with 
you,  that  you  worked  in  the  mines  as  a 
young  man  and  subsequently  you  owned 
a  mine  as  a  young  man,  and  that  durin? 
your  term  of  public  life  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  as  a  minority  leader  in  the 
State  senate  I  am  sure  you  have  dealt 
time  and  time  again  with  the  problems 
of  mining  legislation.  Today  you  gave  a 
really  wonderful  exhibition  of  your 
knowledge  of  this  subject.  So  I  wish  to 
salute  you  for  your  full  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  it.  I  am  sure  if  any 
other  Member  of  this  body  undertook  to 
handle  this  legislation,  with  all  of  the 
problems  and  intricacies  involved  in  leg- 
islation of  this  type,  they  would  have  an 
awfully  difficult  job  in  trying  to  get  this 
legislation  through  the  House.  However. 
I  am  quite  sure  under  your  leadership 
and  that  of  our  able  chairman,  I  can 
predict  now  that  this  legislation  will  pass 
and  it  will  do  so  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
timity,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  to  whom 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  re- 
ferred, Phil  Burton.  Likewise  he  came 
into  my  office  and  I  had  to  shut  the  doors 
because  he  almost  blew  the  girls  out  into 
the  corridor  with  his  insistence  on  the 
pneumoconiosis  benefits  contained  In  this 
bill.  Of  course,  sometimes  his  language 
and  voice  were  very  loud.  I  cannot  say 
what  else  they  were,  but  with  all  due 
respect  to  him,  I  will  say  that  if  it  were 
not  for  his  persistence,  his  tenacity,  and 
his  courage,  perhaps,  we  would  not  have 
the  benefit  of  these  provisions  in  this 
biU. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  for  a  most  de- 
tailed and  comprehensive  statement  re- 
garding this  very  complex  subject  mat- 
ter. I  certainly  support  this  legislation. 
As  Representative  from  a  district  rank- 
ing among  the  leaders  in  coal  tonnage 
production  I  have  watehed  with  great 
interest  the  efforts  of  the  committee  to 
draw  together  a  sensible,  balanced  pro- 
IX)sal  which  can  be  enacted  into  law  for 
the  greater  protection  of  our  coal  min- 
ers. After  listening  to  the  detailed  and 
comprehensive  statement  of  Chairman 
Dent.  I  must  compliment  him  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  on  a  pro- 
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posal  which  I  wi«  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  ccEPonsor.  They  have  sep- 
arated fact  from  fantasy  and  by  sheer 
diligence  have  firrlved  at  a  satisfactory 
middle  ground.  The  coal  miners  of  this 
country  will  hate  a  great  deal  for  which 
to  be  grateful  to  all  of  them,  and  as  a  na- 
tive of  the  No.  i;  mining  State  with  many 
friends  throughout  the  coalfields,  I  want 
to  be  among  the  first  to  express  gratitude 
and  appreciatloti  for  the  masterful  way 
In  which  they  have  discharged  a  most 
serious  responsibility. 

Mr.  OAYDOa  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yieldl? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  lam  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOSi  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  ibr  yielding  to  me. 

I  wish  to  add  my  compliments  to  those 
of  the  other  ge4tlemen  for  his  having  a 
first-hand  personal  knowledge  and  for 
having  the  dedication  which  he  has  to 
miners  and  their  problems.  I  am  very 
proud  that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  rep- 
resents the  conlgressional  district  next 
to  the  one  thatj  I  represent.  It  was  my 
personal  pleasure  and  a  very  informative 
and  edijcational  one  to  serve  with  him  on 
the  subcommitteje.  I  am  personally  proud 
to  associate  mysielf  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HECHLEU  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  ^m  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman.  i 

Mr.  HECHLEA  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wojuld  like  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  i^  the  well  for  the  really 
outstanding  job  lie  and  his  subcommittee 
and  the  other  mtmbers  of  the  full  com- 
mittee have  don;  in  clarifying  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  On  behalf  of  thou- 
sands of  coal  m  ners  from  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  w  lich  is  the  largest  coal- 
producing  State  in  the  Union,  I  would 
like  to  express  our  deep  and  heartfelt 
thanks  particuliirly  for  the  provision 
that  has  been  wiitten  into  this  bill  for 
benefits  for  miners  and  their  widows 
from  pneumocoriosis  disability.  I  think 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  should  be  com- 
plimented for  hi!  determination,  as  well 
as  the  gentlemar  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
DANIELS!  and  thj  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Burton)  as  well  for  hav- 
ing done  Herculei  in  work  in  bringing  this 
provision  out  and  insisting  that  it  re- 
main in  the  bill.  :  t  is  a  monument  which 
I  know  will  long  stand  to  the  hard  work 
which  they  put  i:  i  on  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question:  Does  ie  recall  earlier  in  the 
year  when  there  '  k-ere  forces  at  work  try- 
ing to  get  us  to  SBparate  the  health  and 
safety  provisions  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  DENT.  Oh,  yes.  Many  of  them, 
from  different  imgles  and  sometimes 
hard-to-understand  areas,  who  were  also 
opposing  pneum  )coniosis  benefit  pay- 
ments in  this  leg  slation. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Yet 
the  gentleman  pjrsisted  and  the  com- 
mittee, as  well  a>  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins),  and  others  per- 
sisted. I  comm  ;nd  them  for  their 
courage. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  a 
great  sense  of  bot  i  personal  satisfaction 
and  relief  that  I  >peak  in  favor  of  H.R. 
13950,  I  am  satisfied  because  I  know  this 
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bill  is  one  we  can  all  take  pride  in  sup- 
porting, and  relieved  because  the  arduous 
task  of  getting  it  to  this  point  is  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  nearly  100 
cosponsors  and  I  am  privileged  to  be 
prime  sponsor  as  well  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  gave  it  birth.  The  bill 
is  better  than  good.  And  I  am  confident 
that  when  we  act  favorably  on  it.  the 
bill  will  be  refined  and  improved  to  an 
even  greater  extent. 

I  say  all  of  this  with  a  feeling  of  grati- 
tude to  my  colleagues  on  my  committee, 
for  I  am  well  aware  of  the  positive  con- 
tributions and  tireless  efforts  made  by  so 
many  who.  like  myself,  are  committed  to 
making  our  Nation's  coal  mines  safer 
places  to  work. 

There  have  been  interferences  with  our 
work,  and  I  find  it  somewhat  remarkable 
that  we  were  able  to  bring  this  quality  of 
legislation  before  the  House  today.  One 
interference  has  been  the  struggle  under- 
way for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America ;  a  contest  into 
which  this  bill  has  become  inextricably 
and  unfortunately  injected.  Another  has 
been  a  misunderstanding  of  the  bill  by 
some  who  have  been  misled  by  inaccurate 
statements  about  the  subject  matter  and 
misrepresentations  and  exaggerations 
about  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  this  bill  has 
emerged  untouched  by  it  all.  Many  of  us 
have  agonized  over  it  to  insure  it  would. 
It  is  time  that  these  individuals,  who  have 
remained  behind  the  public  spotlight  so 
as  to  work  more  effectively,  were  recog- 
nized for  the  credit  they  so  richly  deserve. 
First  among  them  is  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Burton).  One  does 
not  think  of  San  Francisco  as  a  great 
coal-producing  section  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  not.  But  is  represented  by  a  man 
with  a  great  compassion  for  people,  par- 
ticularly those  whose  voices  are  not  al- 
ways  heard   with   ringing   clarity.   The 
gentleman  has  labored  over  this  bill  with 
a  deep  and  responsible  concern  for  them. 
This  feeling  on  his  part  led  to   the 
existence  of  section  112*b:i  of  the  bill — 
the  subsection  dealing  with  payments  to 
miners  who  suffer  from  and  the  widows 
of   miners  who   died   with   complicated 
pneumoconiosis,  a  disease  which  is  termi- 
nal and  irreversible.  The  gentleman  from 
California  developed  this  subsection  and 
in  doing  so  met  evei-y  objection  to  the 
proposal  from  many  of  those  who  ini- 
tially opposed  It.  His  tenacity  with  rea- 
son is  why   the  subsection  is  nov  the 
benefactor  of  widespread  support.  It  is 
also  the  reason  why  these  afflicted  in- 
dividuals will  now  be  afforded  a  measure 
of  relief  and  dignity. 

There  are  now  some  who  embrace  this 
subsection  as  though  it  were  their  own 
creation.  But  history  should  have  the 
benefit  of  a  clear  statement  of  facts  at 
the  time  the  facts  are  known.  And  the 
simple  fact  is  that  Phil  Burton,  more 
than  any  other  single  individual,  deserves 
the  thanks  of  us  all  for  this  provision  of 
the  bill.  He  is  entitled  to  this  because 
this  provision  will  help  people;  people 
for  whom  life  has  taken  on  an  added  and 
heavy  burden. 

Particular  recognition  and  apprecia- 
tion is  also  especially  due  the  gentleman 
from   New   Jersey    <Mr.   Daniels).   The 


gentleman   Is  chairman   of  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  the  subcommit- 
tee which  has  jurisdiction  over  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  payments  to  injured 
workers.  Section  U2(b)  of  the  bill  was 
first  engendered  in  legislation  in  the  gen- 
tleman's subcommittee,  and  he  held  sev- 
eral days  of  hearings  on  the  various  pro- 
posals relating  to  payments  for  miners 
suffering  from  an  occupationally  caused 
disease.  The  gentleman  was  determined 
to  meet  the  urgent  need  of  these  miners 
£Uid.  in  the  case  of  deceased  miners,  their 
widows.  I  am  confident  that,  under  his 
leadership  and  guidance,  section  112(b) 
of  this  bill  would  have  bec(juie  a  public 
law  apart  from  this  bill  had  he  not  al- 
lowed it  to  become  such  an  integral  part. 
But  there  was  no  selfishness  on  his  part 
and  no  false  pride  to  be  derived  from 
retaining  the  legislation  as  his  personal 
domain.  The  gentleman's  only  concern 
was  getting  relief  to  afflicted  people  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  I  salute  him 
for   that  quality  which   I  have  always 
known  was  so  much  a  part  of  his  char- 
acter. I  also  thank  him  for  his  Invaluable 
assistance  In  the  formation  of  this  legis- 
lation. He  certainly  deserves  a  special 
"thank  you  and  well  done"  from  us  all 
If  there  is  one  person  whom  I  can 
never  praise  too  highly,  it  is  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
on  Education  and  Labor,  the  gentleman 
from    Kentucky     (Mr.    Perkins).    Our 
chairman  was  most  gracious  in  permit- 
ting the  "exchange  of  legislative  provi- 
sions," if  you  will,  between  subcommit- 
tees. Of  course,  we  all  know  this  concili- 
ation is  based  on  his  deep  concern  and 
desire  to  do  the  very  best  for  our  coal 
miners.  When  the  subcommittee  bill  was 
considered  in  full  committee  executive 
sessions,  our  chairman  could  not  have 
been  more  accommodating  nor  coopera- 
tive. Indeed,  his  leadership  in  guiding  the 
bill  through  committee  was  nothing  le.s.<i 
than  vital. 

Also,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  exc^ 
lent  work  and  fine  cooperation  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  my  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Erlenborn).  On  many  points  the 
gentleman  expressed  what  he  felt  were 
valid  and  sincere  objections.  But,  never 
was  he  unreasonable.  And  as  a  result  we 
were  able  to  produce  a  good,  bipartisan 
subcommittee  bill. 

Special  thanks  are  also  due  to  three 
other  minority  members  of  my  subcom- 
mittee; the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Bell),  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Esch)  .  and  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen).  Their  attendance 
at  the  hearings  and  executive  meetings 
and  their  contributions  to  the  discus- 
sions were  particularly  noteworthy. 

In  singling  out  those  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, I  do  not.  in  any  way,  intend  to 
disparage  the  roles  of  the  other  commit- 
tee members.  If  we  had  not  had  the  ?ddi- 
tional  comments  and  worthy  suggestions 
of  those  members.  I  dare  say  we  may  not 
have  had  as  good  a  bill  as  the  one  we 
present  here  today. 

There  is  one  other  tribute  I  must  ex- 
tend, Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  to  my 
colleague  and  neighbor  back  home,  wiio 
has  been  so  helpful  to  me  and  the  com- 
mittee on  this  legislation.  I  refer  to  my 
good  friend  and  the  tireless  worker  for 
the   coal   miners — the   gentleman   from 


Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor).  The  gentle- 
man and  I  have  worked  side  by  side  for 
many  years  to  improve  the  working  con- 
d'tions  in  the  most  hazardous  industry 
in  our  Nation.  And  I  know  the  gentleman 
fully  concurs  with  me  when  I  say  that 
coal  mining  can  be  made  a  safer  occupa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  it  is  well 
known  how  some  of  us  here  have  been 
pressing  for  more  effective  mine  safety 
laws  for  so  long.  But  it  is  ironic  and 
lamentable  that  a  major  coal  mine  disas- 
ter must  occur  befoie  public  indignation 
is  aroa-^ed  and  the  Congress  is  prodded 
into  enacting  better  safety  laws.  Regret- 
tably, that  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
bill  before  us  today. 

The  public  cry  lor  better  mine  safety 
laws  was  again  heard  on  November  20, 
1968.  a  few  hours  after  the  announce- 
ment that  an  explosion  had  rocked  Con- 
solidation Coal  Co.'s  No.  9  mine  near 
Farmington,  W.  Va.  When  the  mine  was 
sealed  several  days  later,  it  became  the 
tomb  for  78  miners  working  that  tragic 
midnight  shift  who  could  not  escape 
and  for  whom  no  rescue  operation  could 
succeed.  Since  Farmington,  over  170 
additional  miners  have  lost  their  lives 
in  much  less  publicized — yet  equally  out- 
rageous— accidents  that  continue  to 
make  coal  mining  the  most  hazardous 
occupation  in  the  United  States. 

Some  recognition  of  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  coal  mining  came  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  as  long  ago  as  1865,  when  a  bill 
to  create  a  Federal  Mining  Bureau  was 
introduced  in  the  Congress.  Little  more 
was  done,  however,  until  a  series  of 
serious  coal  mine  disasters  after  the  turn 
of  the  century  aroused  public  demand 
for  Federal  action.  Consequently,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  was  created  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  July  1, 
1910,  and  was  charged  with  making 
"diligent  investigation  of  the  methods  of 
mining,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
safety  of  miners,  and  the  appliances  best 
adapted  to  prevent  accidents,  the  pos- 
sible improvement  of  conditions  under 
which  mining  operations  are  carried  on, 
the  treatment  of  ores  and  other  mineral 
substances,  the  use  of  explosives  and  elec- 
tricity, the  prevention  of  accidents,  and 
other  inquiries  and  technologic  investi- 
gations pertinent  to  said  industries." 

A  glaring  but  deliberate  omission  in 
the  new  Bureau's  spectrum  of  respon- 
sibility was  the  lack  of  authority  to  con- 
duct mine  Inspections.  In  fact,  the  act 
specifically  denied  "any  right  or  au- 
thority in  connection  with  the  inspection 
or  supervision  of  mines  in  any  State"  by 
any  Bureau  employee. 

This  significant  Inadequacy  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  Congress  and  Public  Law 
49,  77th  Congress,  was  enacted  in  1941. 
Federal  inspectors  were  given  authority 
to  enter  and  inspect  for  health  and  safety 
hazards  all  anthracite,  bituminous  coal, 
and  lignite  mines  in  the  United  States. 

Despite  this  new  authority  to  make 
"annual  or  necessary  Inspections  and 
investigations,"  however,  the  Bureau 
lacked  authority  to  establish  standards 
for  coal  mines  or  to  enforce  compliance 
with  the  standards  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


The  death  of  119  miners  In  an  explo- 
sion at  West  Frankfort,  111.,  late  in  De- 
cember 1951,  aroused  public  concern 
again  and  led  to  the  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  552,  82d  Congress,  in  1952. 

This  act,  which  refined  further  the 
machinery  for  approaching  mine  safety, 
left  much  to  be  (iesired.  President  Tru- 
man said  as  much  in  signing  the  bill 
when  he  commented: 

Tills  measure  ts  a  significant  step  In  the 
direction  of  preventing  tlie  appalling  toll  of 
death  and  injury  to  miners  in  underground 
mine-. 

Nevertheless,  the  legislation  falls  short  of 
the  recommendations  I  submitted  to  the 
Congress  to  meet  the  urgent  problems  in 
this  aeld. 

There  were  many  deficiencies  in  the 
1952  law  and  legislative  attempts  to  cor- 
rect them  were  made  during  the  ensuing 
years.  Tlie  prime  objective  was  the  elim- 
ination of  the  exemption  enjoyed  by 
small  mines — those  employing  14  or  few- 
er persons  underground. 

Continuing  mine  disasters  inspired  the 
establishment  of  a  task  force  to  invecti- 
gate  mine  safety  and  make  recommen- 
dations. The  report  of  the  task  force  was 
submitted  in  August  1963. 

Public  Law  89-376—1966 — was  a  re- 
sponse to  yet  another  mine  disaster  and 
incorporated  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  task  force.  The  most  signif- 
icant change  made  by  the  1966  law  was 
the  deletion  of  the  exemption  of  small 
mines  from  the  act. 

Even  after  the  1966  amendments,  how- 
ever, the  larger  number  of  causes  of  fa- 
talities and  accidents  remain  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Federal  statute.  This  broad- 
er, non-Federal  area  of  coal  mine  safety 
was  left  by  the  Congress  In  1952  to  be 
embraced  by  State  laws  and  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  Code.  By  doing  so,  the  Con- 
gress intended  to  attack  fatalities  by 
major  disaster.  The  remaining  90  per- 
cent of  accident  occurrences  resulting  in 
death  or  injury  were  left  covered  only 
by  State  law  and  the  safety  code. 

Tlie  death  of  222  miners  in  1967.  311 
in  1968.  the  Faimington  disaster,  and 
the  death  of  over  170  miners  in  non- 
disaster  type  accidents  since  Farmington 
now  surrounds  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  subcommittee — the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Labor — has 
never  expended  more  time  or  energy  in 
the  formulation  of  any  other  legislation 
proposed.  The  subcommittee  held  10 
days  of  public  hearings  on  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  proposals.  Included  in 
the  hearing  record  are  the  views  of  rep- 
resentatives of  operators  of  large  coal 
mines;  operators  of  small  coal  mines; 
the  mine  workers'  union;  individual  mine 
workers;  interested  parties:  and  admin- 
istration personnel.  The  hearings  are 
further  enhanced  by  testimony  on  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis  presented  by 
several  medical  researchers,  all  of  whom 
are  internationally  recognized  experts  in 
their  field.  In  addition  to  the  presenta- 
tions of  public  witnesses,  statements  and 
supplementary  materials  were  submitted 
to  the  subcommittee  and  inserted  in  the 
record. 

Two  investigatory  trips  were  made  by 
the  subcommittee  to  observe  coal  mining 


operations  and  the  atmosphere  in  mines; 
and  to  learn  what  the  British  Govern- 
ment— the  leading  nation  in  pneumo- 
coniosis research — had  concluded  from 
its  studies  of  the  relationship  between 
pneumoconosis  and  exposure  to  excessive 
coal  dust  and  its  recommendations  on 
controlling  dust,  protecting  miners  from 
dust  exposure,  and  the  treatment  of 
miners  who  have  contracted  the  disease. 

On  February  27,  the  subcommittee 
toured  two  coal  mines — a  deep  shaft 
mine  and  a  smaller  drilt  mine — in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania.  The  tours  consisted  of 
surface  and  underground  observations 
of  mining  opeartions  and  discussions  with 
company  ofQcials  and  workers.  Members 
indicated  the  tours  resulted  in  their  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  unique  condi- 
tions that  make  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  requirements  different  from  those 
of  any  other  industiy. 

The  subcommittee  devoted  4  days — 
May  12  through  15 — in  Great  Britain  en- 
gaged in  consultations  with  officials  of 
the  National  Coal  Board  and  medical  re- 
search staffs.  The  members  attended  sev- 
eral seminars  at  the  National  Coal  Board 
where  they  were  apprised  of  the  medical 
problems  involved  in  pneumoconiosis  re- 
search and  treatment;  details  of  the 
Boards  studies;  medical  and  scientific 
control,  including  dust  standards  ana 
evaluations;  and  engineering  problems 
of  dust  control  methods.  During  field 
trips  to  several  pneumoconiosis  research 
laboratories,  further  information  was 
elicited  relative  to  dust  control  proce- 
dures, medical  evaluations,  and  proce- 
dures for  medical  and  engineering  con- 
trol. A  visit  was  also  made  to  an  English 
colliery. 

After  the  subcommittee  hearings  were 
officialy  closed  and  the  hearing  record 
printed,  representatives  of  certain  small 
coal  mine  operators  requested  an  addi- 
tional hearing  to  assure  understanding 
of  their  viewpoint  of  certain  sections  of 
the  subcommittee  i  iroposal .  To  accommo- 
date them,  the  full  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  was  convened  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  to  receive  the  additional  testi- 
mony. 

The  subcommittee  held  8  days  of  ex- 
ecutive sessions  to  consider  a  subcommit- 
tee print  which  was  a  composite  of  the 
major  proposals,  with  amendments  based 
on  recommendations  from  the  hearings 
and  Investigatory  trips. 

On  August  6.  the  subcommittee  voted 
to  amend  H.R.  1047 — a  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  bill  introduced  by  the  sub- 
committee chairman — by  substituting 
the  approved  language  of  the  subcom- 
mittee print,  and  to  report  the  bill  to  the 
full  committee. 

The  committee  met  3  days  in  open  ses- 
sion and  on  September  18,  by  a  29-to-3 
vote,  ordered  H.R.  1047,  as  amended,  re- 
ported to  the  House  as  a  clean  bill.  On 
September  24,  the  committee  met,  pro 
forma,  and  voted  30  to  4  to  report  the 
clean  bill.  H.R.  13950.  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  September  1968. 
President  Johnson  proposed  a  strong  new 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act.  In  March.  President  Nixon  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  which  was  similar  to 
that  of  his  predecessor.  In  doing  so,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  said: 
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I  Secretary  Hickel,  John  F 
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that  kill  miners  by  the  ones,  twos,  or  threes 
as  well  as  prevent  major  disasters. 

To  us.  It  seems  that  the  cold,  statistical, 
day-to-day  record  of  death  and  disease  among 
our  coal  miners  is  reason  enough  for  positive 
and  immediate  action,  and  in  the  proposal  I 
have  Just  outlined  our  convictions  have  been 
clearly  voiced. 

There  is  more  at  stake  here  than  the  lives 
and  health  of  144,000  coal  miners,  though 
they  surely  merit  our  most  strenuous  efforts 
on  their  behalf.  The  problems  that  we  are 
wrestling  with  have  an  Impact  that  extends 
beyond  any  coal  mine.  If  we  fall,  those  prob- 
lems can  weaken  the  physical  and  moral  fibor 
of  our  whole  society. 

Whereas  that  rate  did  drop  following  the 
enactment  of  the  1941  law — from  an  average 
of  1.5  per  million  man-hours  between  1932 
and  1941,  to  an  average  of  1.2  million  man- 
hours  between  1942  and  1961 — the  downward 
trend  in  the  rate  stopped  in  1947  and  there 
hais  been  virtually  no  detectable  Improve- 
ment since  then. 

When  discussing  the  code,  which  is  not 
enforceable  by  the  Bureau.  Director 
O'Leary  said: 

In  this  context  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
while  we  are  able  to  achieve  virtually  100- 
percent  compliance  with  the  mandatory  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act, 
compliance  during  the  inspections  with  the 
nonenforceable  code  provisions  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Although  such  compliance 
ranges  as  high  as  90  percent  in  some  of  the 
captive  mines  of  the  steel  companies,  the 
average  is  about  65  percent  for  large  coal 
mines.  At  the  small  coal-producing  opera- 
tions, compliance  with  code  provisions  was 
as  high  as  33  percent  In  one  State,  but  was 
as  low  as  7  percent  in  another. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  convinced  that 
conditions  in  our  coal  mines  cannot  be  signif- 
icantly Improved  without  new  and  stronger 
health  and  safety  legislation.  The  Bureau 
needs  broader  authority,  and  it  needs  it  now. 
In  order  to  bring  coal  mine  injury  and  fatal- 
ity rates  Into  line  with  those  of  other  major 
industries,  and  to  assure  that  our  coal  miners 
do  not  escape  accidental  injuries  only  to  fall 
victim  to  an  insidious  occupational  dis- 
ease.  •   •   * 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  fully  subscribe  to  the 
foregoing  positions  and  I  believe  H.R. 
13950  is  a  testament  tc  that. 

For  too  long  the  Congress  has  counte- 
nanced the  passage  of  piecemeal  meas- 
ures which  have  failed  to  provide  the 
Bureau  with  the  enforcement  power  it 
needs.  Too  many  injuries  and  too  many 
lives  have  filled  the  gap  left  by  inade- 
quate laws.  A  strong  law  Is  necessary  to 
protect  the  men  who  extract  one  of  oui- 
Nation's  most  vital  resources.  Our  coal 
miners  desei-ve  the  safest,  healthiest 
work  environment  our  technology  will 
enable  us  to  provide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to 
discuss  the  major  provisions  of  the  bill. 
I  feel  I  should  first  emphasize  that  this 
bill  has  a  twofold,  inseparable  purpose — 
to  protect  the.  health  and  safety  of  coal 
miners. 

TITLE    I GENERAL 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF     MANDATORY     HEALTH     AND 
SAFETY    STANDARDS 

Section  101  establishes  the  procedures 
for  the  promulgation  of  mandatory 
health  and  sr.fety  standards  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior — hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary."  The  Secre- 
tary promulgates  all  mandatoiT  stand- 
ards, but  is  responsible  for  developing 
and  revising  only  mandatory  safety 
standards.  The  Secretai-y  of  Health,  Edu- 


cation, and  Welfare  is  responsible  for 
developing  and  revising  mandatory 
health  standards.  AU  proposed  standards 
are  required  to  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  are  subject  to  review 
by  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Board  of  Review — established  in 
section  106 — prior  to  promulgation  by 
the  Secretary.  No  standard  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  shall  reduce  the  protec- 
tion afforded  miners  below  that  afforded 
by  the  interim  mandatory  health  and 
safety  standards  contained  in  title  II  and 
title  ni,  respectively.  These  interim 
standards  apply  to  underground  coa! 
mines.  Standards  for  surface  coal  mines 
shall  be  proposed  by  the  SecretaiT  not 
later  than  12  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act. 

The  committee  was  easily  persuaded 
to  vest  authority  for  the  promulgation 
of  mandatory  standards  in  the  executive 
branch.  Any  law  establishing  health  and 
safety  requirements  for  an  industry  as 
complex  and  as  subject  to  constant  tech- 
nological change  as  coal  mining,  certain- 
ly demands  fiexibility.  Too  often,  stand- 
ai-ds  are  enacted  only  to  become  almost 
immediately  inadequate  in  the  face  of 
changing  conditions. 

The  committee  has.  however,  pro- 
vided detailed  interim  health  and  safety 
requirements  which  are  delineated  in 
titles  II  and  III.  respectively.  It  has  al.'io 
stated  clearly  the  health  and  safety  goals 
to  be  achieved. 

The  committee  originally  considered 
placing  the  responsibility  for  developina 
revising,  and  promulgating  both  manda- 
tory health  and  safety  standards  within 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  but  ulti- 
mately decided  the  Department  ot 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  should 
develop  and  revise  all  health  standards 
It  was  felt  the  latter  could  bring  more 
expertise  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  min- 
ers health  and  the  goals  related  thereto 
Although  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  i . 
responsible  for  promulgating  all  manda- 
torj'  standards,  in  the  case  of  mandatoi  y 
health  standards  he  acts  only  to  give  ol  - 
flcial  status  to  those  developed  and  re- 
vised by  the  Secretar>'  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

In  the  case  of  all  proposed  standards, 
however,  interested  persons  have  the 
right  of  filing  objections  and  requesting 
a  public  hearing  on  such  objections. 

INSPECTIONS    AND    INVESTIGATIONS 

Section  103  authorizes  and  requirei 
representatives  of  the  Secretary  to  make 
frequent  inspections  and  Investigations 
in  coal  mines  each  year  for  Information 
retrieval  and  enforcement  purposes 
Each  underground  mine  shall  be  in- 
spected at  least  four  times  a  year,  Tlit 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  also  authorized  entrj'  to  coa! 
mines  to  enable  him  to  carrj'  out  hi'- 
functions  and  responsibilities  under  the 
act. 

Section  t03  also  empowers  the  Secre- 
tary' or  his  authorized  representative 
with  authority,  in  the  event  of  an  acci- 
dent, to  take  whatever  action  he  deems 
appropriate  to  protect  the  life  of  any 
person  and  to  be  consulted  regarding  any 
plan  to  recover  any  person  in  the  mine. 

This  section  further  provides  oppor- 
tunity for  a  miner  to  request  the  Secre- 
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tary  to  conduct  a  special  investigation 
to  determine  if  an  imminent  danger  or 
violation  of  a  standard  exists  in  a  mine, 
and  for  the  representative  of  miners  at  a 
mine  to  accompany  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary — at  no  loss  in 
pav — on  any  inspection  of  the  mine. 

During  any  inspection  of  a  mine  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive, no  advance  notice  of  such  inspection 
shall  be  given  to  the  operator  or  the  rep- 
resentative of  miners  at  the  mine. 

When  affording  the  representative  of 
miners  at  a  mine  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
company him  on  an  inspection  of  the 
mine,  the  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary  shall  first  notify  a  member 
of  the  mine's  safety  committee  working 
during  the  shift  such  inspection  is  to  be 
made  in  the  case  of  a  mine  which  has 
such  a  committee. 

FINDINGS.   NOTICES.   AND  ORDERS 

Section  104  establishes  improved  pro- 
cedural mechanisms  for  finding  danger- 
ous conditions  or  violations  of  standards 
in  a  mine,  and  for  the  issuance  of  notices 
and  orders  relative  to  such. 

Subsection  (a)  deals  with  the  finding 
of  a  condition  of  imminent  danger  by  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary during  an  inspection.  When  this 
occurs,  the  representative  will  determine 
the  area  where  the  danger  exists  and  im- 
mediately issue  an  order  requiring  the 
mine  operator  to  withdraw  all  persons, 
except  those  necessary  to  take  corrective 
action,  from  the  affected  area  until  the 
danger  is  abated. 

Subsection  (b)  deals  with  the  finding 
of  a  violation  of  a  mandatory  health  or 
safety  standard  during  an  inspection. 
When  this  occurs,  the  representative  will 
immediately  issue  a  notice  fixing  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  the  abatement  of  the 
violation.  If  the  violation  is  not  abated  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  and  if  the  repre- 
sentative finds  that  the  period  should  not 
be  extended,  he  shall  issue  an  order  re- 
quiring the  operator  to  withdraw  all  per- 
sons, except  those  necessai-y  to  take  cor- 
rective action,  from  the  area  affected  by 
the  violation  until  the  violation  has  been 
abated. 

Subsection  (c)  deals  with  the  unwar- 
j-antable  failure  of  an  operator  to  comply 
with  a  mandatory  health  or  safety  stand- 
ard. When  a  representative  finds  a  viola- 
tion of  a  standard  and  further  finds  that 
the  violation  is  caused  by  an  unwarrant- 
able failure  on  the  part  of  the  operator 
In  complying  with  the  particular  stand- 
ard, he  includes  such  additional  finding 
In  the  notice  issued  under  subsection  (b) . 
Within  90  days  of  the  time  the  notice  is 
issued,  the  mine  is  reinspected  to  de- 
termine if  the  violation  continues  to  exist. 
If  it  does,  and  the  operator  has  again 
unwarrantably  failed  to  comply  with  the 
standard,  the  withdrawal  procedures  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  will  be  followed. 
If  such  withdrawal  order  has  been  once 
issued,  it  will  continue  to  be  issued  upon 
the  finding  of  similar  violations  during 
subsequent  inspections.  Once  an  inspec- 
tion is  made  which  discloses  no  such 
similar  violation,  the  continuous  closure 
provisions  of  subsection  (c)  no  longer 
apply  and  the  initial  procedures  are 
again  applicable. 


Subsection  (h)  deals  with  the  finding, 
upon  inspection,  of  conditions  in  a  mine 
which  have  not  yet  resulted  In  Imminent 
danger  but  which  cannot  be  effectively 
abated  through  the  use  of  existing  tech- 
nology and  which  may  result  in  im- 
minent danger.  When  this  occurs,  the 
representative  will  determine  the  area 
in  which  the  conditions  exist,  and  issue 
a  notice  to  the  operator  with  copies  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  miners.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  thereupon  cause  such 
further  investigation  to  be  made  as  he 
deems  appropriate  and  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing.  The  Secretary 
will  then  make  findings  of  fact  and  re- 
quire that  either  the  notice  issued  be 
canceled,  or  an  order  be  issued  causing 
all  persons,  except  those  necessary  to 
take  corrective  action,  to  be  withdrawn 
from  and  prohibited  from  entering  the 
affected  area  until  he  determines — after 
a  hearing — that  the  conditions  respon- 
sible for  the  order  have  been  abated. 

Subsection  d)  deals  with  the  finding 
of  a  violation  of  a  health  standard  by 
atmospheric  samples  taken  as  required 
by  section  202(a).  When  such  sample 
discloses  a  violation,  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  representative  shall  find 
a  reasonable  time  within  which  to  take 
corrective  action  and  shall  immediately 
issue  a  notice  fixing  a  reasonable  time  for 
the  abatement  of  the  violation.  If  at  the 
expiration  of  the  period  of  time  orig- 
inally fixed  or  subsequently  extended  the 
violation  has  not  been  abated,  and  if  it 
is  found  that  the  period  of  time  for  com- 
pliance should  not  be  further  extended, 
a  withdrawal  order  shall  be  issued  and 
continue  in  effect  until  the  violation  has 
been  abated.  If  it  is  foimd  that  the 
period  of  time  for  compliance  should  be 
further  extended,  another  notice  of  vio- 
lation must  be  issued. 

REVIEW    BY    THE    SECRETARY 

An  operator  or  miner  affected  by  an 
order  issued  under  section  104  may  apply 
to  the  Secretary  for  review  of  the  order 
within  30  days  of  its  receipt.  The  Secre- 
tary will  then  make  whatever  investiga- 
tion he  deems  appropriate  as  well  as  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  He 
will  make  findings  of  fact  and  issue  a 
written  decision  vacating,  aflBrming, 
modifying,  or  terminating  the  order 
complained  of.  Pending  completion  of  his 
investigation,  the  Secretary  may,  upon 
application  and  after  a  hearing,  grant 
temporary  relief  from  an  order. 

FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
BOARD  OF  REVIEW 

Section  106  establishes  the  Board. 
Current  members  of  the  existing  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review  would 
be  members  of  the  new  Board  until  the 
expiration  of  their  terms.  New  and  addi- 
tional members  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

For  the  purpose  of  reviewing  orders 
and  penalties,  the  Board  is  composed  of 
five  regular  members.  One  member  shall 
be  representative  of  the  viewpoint  of 
the  operators  of  small  mines;  one  of  the 
operators  of  large  mines;  one  of  the 
workers  in  small  mines;  and  one  of  the 
workers  in  large  mines.  The  Chairman 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  public  generally 


and  shall  not  have  had  any  interest  In  or 
association  with  the  coal  industry  for 
5  years  prior  to  his  appointment. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  re- 
view of  proposed  mandatory  health  and 
safety  standards,  and  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  section  401 — research — 
and  412 — special  report — the  Board  is 
composed  of  eight  members.  In  addition 
to  the  five  regular  members,  there  will 
be  one  member  with  a  public  health 
background,  and  two  others  who  have 
a  background  in  coal -mining  technology. 
The  additional  members  shall  not  have 
had  any  interest  in  or  association  with 
the  coal -mining  industry  for  1  year 
prior  to  their  appointment. 

REVIEW  BY  THE    BOARD 

An  operator  may  apply  to  the  Board 
for  review  of  an  order  issued  under  sec- 
tion 104  or  for  review  of  a  decision  made 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  105. 
Such  application  must  be  made  within  30 
days  of  receipt  of  the  order  or  decision.  If 
an  appeal  to  the  Board  is  made  from  the 
Secretary's  review,  the  evidence  is  con- 
sidered to  establish  a  prima  facie  case 
against  the  operator  although  either  side 
may  produce  additional  evidence.  When 
an  appeal  is  made  directly  from  an  order 
issued  under  section  104.  the  Board  is 
not  bound  by  any  previous  findings  of 
fact  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the 
Secretary.  After  a  hearing,  the  Board 
shall  make  findings  of  fact  and  issue  a 
written  decision  affirming,  vacating, 
modifying,  or  terminating  the  order  or 
decision  complained  of.  Pending  comple- 
tion of  the  hearing,  the  Board  may.  upon 
application,  grant  temporary  relief  from 
an  order  or  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Board  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy.  Its  critics 
charge  that  it  represents  a  giant  "loop- 
hole" through  which  operators  will  es- 
cape enforcement  of  the  act.  It  is  essen- 
tial in  debating  the  merits  of  the  Board, 
however,  to  understand  exactly  Its  pow- 
ers. They  may  be  simply  staled  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  review  of  withdrawal  orders; 

Second,  review  of  penalties; 

Third,  review  of  proposed  mandatory 
health  and  safety  standards; 

Fourth,  establish  research  objectives; 
and 

Fifth,  conduct  special  study  into  pos- 
sible Federal-State  cooperative  arrange- 
ment. 

Only  in  the  first  and  second  case  does 
the  Board  have  any  authority.  In  the 
third  case,  fourth,  and  fifth,  the  Board's 
capacity  is  purely  advisory  and  pro- 
cedural. 

Although  the  existing  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review  has  no 
authority  to  review  penalties — no  penalty 
provisions  exist  in  the  present  law — it 
does  have  authority  to  review  violations 
on  appeal.  The  record  of  the  Board  in  the 
conduct  of  this  responsibilty  is  interest- 
ing. 

Since  1952,  when  the  existing  Board 
was  created,  vmtil  the  present,  there  have 
been  22  litigated  cases.  The  Board  fully 
upheld  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  10,  up- 
held in  part  in  one.  reversed  in  five,  and 
six  csises  were  settled  upon  agreement  of 
the  parties  after  a  hearing.  Of  the  cases 
fully  litigated  and  decided  therefore,  the 
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Bureau  wm  ai>held  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
60  percent,  and  reversed  in  31  percent  of 
the  cases.  Five  of  these  eases  were  ap- 
pealed to  tbe  UA.  courts  ot  appeals — 
three  by  operafaMV  and  two  by  the  Bu- 
reau— and  the  Board's  decisions  were 
afflrmed  in  four  cases,  and  in  ooe  case 
the  appeal  by  the  Bureau  was  dismissed 
as  untimely  iUed.  Ail  decisions  of  the 
Board  were  u»nninv>us.  except  in  Prin- 
cess Elkhom,  185S,  in  which  a  worker 
representaUve  dissented,  and  in  St. 
Mary's  Sewer  Pipe,  1958.  in  which  an 
operator  reprasentative  dissented;  both 
majority  decisions  were  afi&rmed  unani- 
mously by  the  courts  of  appeals. 

There  were,  of  course,  a  number  of 
other  cases  involving  disputes  which 
were  filed  fonnally  or  informally,  and 
which  were  resolved  without  a  hearing. 
There  were  also  a  large  number  of  State 
plan  cases  which  were  decided  upon 
stipulation  anq  without  dispute  of  the 
parties.  ; 

Mr.  Chalrm*n.  when  the  subcommit- 
tee conducted!  hearings  on  coal  mine 
health  and  sifety  proposals,  the  ad- 
ministration, tihe  Mine  Workers  Union, 
and  the  operators"  organization  testified 
111  fa^fot  of  a  board  of  review  substan- 
tially ISentical  to  the  Board  established 
by  this  bill.  The  subcommittee  found 
considerable  aerit  In  the  Board,  and 
maintained  it  in  the  bill  reported  to 
the  full  committee. 

We  recogniiKd  the  advantages  of  a 
panel  compose<l  with  equal  representa- 
tion of  an  industry's  management  and 
labor  force,  as  |well  as  a  public  member. 
Such  a  panel  could  be  a  very  useful 
Instrument  In  participating  in  the  en- 
forcement of  uhiform  standards  and  re- 
quiremenis  applicable  to  the  Industry. 
This  procedure  has  worked  very  effec- 
tively and  efficiently  in  other  industries, 
particularly  in  '  the  electrical  contractor 
industry.  < 

But  this  procedure  is  only  vaUd 
when  all  partie^  to  the  tripartite  agree- 
ment are  wiUinrt  to  participate.  Until  only 
recently.  aJ  parties  to  the  Board  were 
willing  to  do  so.  I 

In  a  telegrani  to  Senator  Harrisok  A. 
Williams,  Jr.,  cShairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  dated  October  1.  Mr. 
W.  A.  Boyle,  i>resident  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  jof  America,  said  labor's 
"support  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safe- 
ty Board  of  Reyiew  was  predicated  upon 
the  position  thej  Board  would  be  retained 
in  its  present  florm."  The  Board  estab- 
tiill  Is  substantially  like 
ard. 

October  9  to  all  Mem- 
,  ,  Boyle  said  the  United 
Mine  Workers  4»f  America  "are  entirely 
opposed  to  proviisions  vesting  any  board 
of  review  with  the  right  to  overrule  the 
decisions  of  thfe  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior." 

The  signiflcaiice  of  this  is  not  the 
change  of  position  in  8  days,  but  the 
fact  that  one  vdry  essential  party  to  the 
tripartite  Boani  is  no  longer  willing  to 
participate  and,! indeed,  now  ow>oses  the 
arrangement.  In  my  mind,  that  renders 
the  Board  invaliti  as  a  useful  fimcUonary 
in  the  administration  of  this  bilL 

Any  decision  i^ued  by  the  Board  upon 
review  of  an  o*der  or  decision  by  the 


llshed  by  this 
the  existing 

In  a  letter  ol 
bers,  however. 


Seavtcrjr  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view br  the  US.  court  of  appeids  for  the 
elimit  in  which  the  MiV^irtwl  coal  mine 
is  located.  T^e  court  ahaH  hear  the  ap- 
peal on  the  record  made  before  the 
Board.  The  findings  of  the  Board,  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidmce  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be 
conclusive  and  the  court  may  afiBrm.  va- 
cate, or  modify  any  decision  or  may  re- 
mand the  proceedings  to  the  Board  for 
further  action  as  it  directs.  The  court 
may  also  grant  such  temporary  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate  pending  final  de- 
termination of  the  appeal.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  only  to  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

I»JDT»CTIOK8 

The  Secretary  may  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  a  civil  action 
for  relief  against  an  operator  who  im- 
pedes the  execution  of  the  act  or  refuses 
to  comply  with  its  provisions  and  re- 
quirements. 

PENALTIES 

The  operator  of  a  mine  in  which  a  vk)-. 
lation  occurs  of  a  mandatory  health  or 
safety  standard  or  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  the  act  shall  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  by  the  Secretary  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  for  each  violation.  Whoever 
knowingly  violates  or  fails  or  refuses  to 
comply  with  an  imminent  danger  with- 
drawal order  or  with  any  final  decision 
on  any  other  order  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  6  months,  or  by  both.  The 
penalty  for  a  repeat  conviction  is  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $20,000  and/or  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  1  year.  The 
same  provisions  apply  to  directors,  offi- 
cers, or  agents  of  corporate  operators 
who  authorize,  order,  or  carry  out  the 
violation.  In  addition,  whoever  Itnowing- 
ly  makes  any  false  statements  or  repre- 
sentations relative  to  this  act  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  6  months,  or  by  both. 

Any  penalty  assessed  under  this  sec- 
tion is,  upon  request,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Board.  The  Secretary  may  initiate 
the  collection  of  any  penalty  by  civil  ac- 
tion in  the  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States. 

The  committee  expended  considerable 
time  and  energy  in  discussii-g  the  role  of 
an  agent  of  a  corporate  operator  and  the 
extent  to  which  he  should  be  penalized 
and  punished  for  his  violations  of  the  act. 
At  one  point,  it  was  agreed  to  hold  the 
corporate  operator  responsible  for  any 
fines  levied  against  an  agent.  It  was  ulti- 
mately decided  to  let  the  agent  stand  on 
his  own  and  be  personally  responsible  for 
any  penalties  or  punishment  meted  out 
to  him. 

The  committee  recognizes,  however, 
the  awkward  situation  of  the  agent  with 
respect  to  the  act  and  his  supervisor,  the 
corporate  operator,  and  his  position 
somewhere  between  the  two.  The  com- 
mittee chose  to  qualify  the  agent  as  one 
who  could  be  penalized  and  punished  for 
violations,  because  It  did  not  want  to 
break  the  chain  of  responsibility  for  such 
violations  after  penetrating  the  corpo- 
rate shield.  The  committee  does  not, 
however,  intend  that  the  agent  should 
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the  brant  ot  eorponte  violations. 
It  is  presumed  that  the  agent  is  often 
actins  with  some  higher  authority  when 
he  choons  to  violate  a  mandatory  health 
or  safety  standard  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  the  act,  or  worse,  when  he  know- 
ingly violates  or  fails  or  refuses  to  com- 
ply with  an  immlnoit  danger  with- 
drawal order  or  any  final  decision  on  any 
other  order. 

nmiuomTT  or  miniss 

Section  112(a)  provides  for  limited 
pay  guarantees  to  miners  idled  by  a  clo- 
sure order  issued  imder  section  104.  All 
miners  working  during  the  shift  when 
the  order  is  issued  who  are  idled  by  the 
order  are  entitled  to  full  compensation 
by  the  operator  at  their  regular  rates  of 
pay  for  the  balance  of  the  shift.  If  the 
order  is  not  terminated  prior  to  the  next 
working  shift,  all  miners  idled  by  the 
order  on  that  shift  are  entitled  to  such 
compensation  for  4  hours  of  the  shift. 
Whenever  an  operator  violates  or  fails  or 
refuses  to  comply  with  a  withdrawal 
order  issued  under  section  104,  all  min- 
ers who  would  be  idled  by  the  order  are 
entitled  to  such  compensation,  in  addi- 
tion to  pay  received  for  work  performed 
after  the  order  is  issued,  for  the  period 
beginning  when  the  order  is  issued  and 
ending  when  it  is  oomplied  with,  vacated, 
or  terminated. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  payments  to 
miners  totally  disabled  from  comi^cated 
pneumoconiosis  and  to  the  widows  of 
miners  who  suffered  from  complicated 
pneumoconiosis  at  the  time  of  death.  TTie 
disease  must  have  arisen  out  of  or  in  the 
course  of  the  individual's  employment  in 
a  coal  mine.  If  he  was  so  employed  for  10 
years  or  more,  there  is  a  rebuttaUe  pre- 
sumption that  the  disease  so  arose:  if  he 
was  not,  the  individual  must  demonstrate 
that  his  disease  so  arose. 

Payments  are  based  upon  the  mini- 
mum monthly  payment  to  which  a  Fed- 
eral employee  in  grade  GS-2,  who  is 
totally  disabled,  is  entitled  at  the  time 
of  payment  tmder  provisions  of  Federal 
law  relating  to  Federal  employees — sec- 
tion 8112,  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
In  the  case  of  total  disability,  the  dis- 
abled individual  is  entitled  to  pasmient 
at  a  rate  equal  to  50  percent  of  such 
minimum  monthly  amount.  The  widow 
of  a  miner  entitled  to  payment  would 
be  eligible  to  receive  the  same  amount. 
This  represents  approximately  $136  p>er 
month.  The  payment  would  be  increased 
to  allow  for  up  to  three  dependents.  The 
first  dependent  would  increase  the  basic 
payment  by  50  percent;  the  second  de- 
pendent by  75  percent;  and  the  third 
dependent  by  100  percent.  The  maxi- 
mum monthly  payment,  therefore,  to 
which  an  eligible  individual  Is  entitled 
under  this  subsection  is  equal  to  the 
minimum  monthly  payment  such  Fed- 
eral employee  is  entitled  to. 

Payments  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount  the 
individual  receives  under  the  workmen's 
compensation,  imemployment  compensa- 
tion, or  disability  insurance  laws  of  his 
State,  and  the  amount  by  which  the 
payment  would  be  reduced  on  accoimt 
of  excess  earnings  under  section  203  (b) 
through  (1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
if  the  amount  paid  were  a  benefit  pay- 
able under  section  202  of  that  act. 


The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  Governors  of  the 
States  imder  which  the  State  will  re- 
ceive and  adjudicate  claims  vmder  this 
subsection  from  its  residents  and  under 
which  the  payments  wir  be  made.  Each 
Governor  will  implement  the  agreement 
in  any  manner  he  determines  will  best 
effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
imable  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
a  Governor  or  if  a  Governor  requests 
him  to  do  so.  the  Secretary  may  make 
payments  directly.  When  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  an  agreement  with  a  State, 
he  will  make  a  grant  to  the  State  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  individual 
payments. 

Payments  under  this  subsection  are  for 
retroactive  claims  only,  and  not  for  pros- 
pective claims.  No  claim  will  be  con- 
sidered unless  it  is  filed,  first,  withm  1 
year  after  the  date  an  employed  miner 
received  the  results  of  his  first  chest 
roentgenogram  as  provided  under  section 
203,  or,  if  he  did  not  receive  such  a  chest 
roentgenogram,  the  date  he  was  first 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  do  so  under 
that  section,  or,  second,  in  the  case  of 
any  other  claimant,  within  3  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  or, 
in  the  case  of  a  claimant  who  is  a  widow, 
within  1  year  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band or  within  3  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act,  whichever  is  the 
later. 

No  payments  shall  be  made  imder  this 
subsection  to  the  residents  of  any  State 
which,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act,  reduces  the  benefits  payable  to 
persons  eligible  to  receive  payments 
under  this  subsection,  under  its  State 
laws  which  are  applicable  to  its  general 
work  force  with  regard  to  workmen's 
compensation,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, or  disability  insurance. 

This  program  of  payments — main- 
tained in  the  bill  by  a  committee  vote 
of  25  to  9 — is  not  a  workmen's  compen- 
sation plan.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  so 
and  it  contains  none  of  the  character- 
istic features  which  mark  any  workmen's 
compensation  plan.  Moreover,  it  is 
clearly  not  intended  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral prerogative  or  precedent  in  the  area 
of  payments  for  the  death,  injury,  or 
illness  of  workers. 

Rather,  it  is  a  limited  response  in  the 
form  of  emergency  assistance  to  the 
miners  who  suffer  from,  and  the  widows 
of  those  who  have  died  with,  complicated 
pneumoconiosis. 

Complicated  pneumoconiosis  is  a  seri- 
ous disease  of  the  lungs  caused  by  the 
excessive  inhalation  of  coal  dust.  The 
patient  incurs  progressive  massive  fibro- 
sis as  a  complex  reaction  to  dust  and 
other  factors,  which  may  include  tuber- 
culosis and  other  infections.  The  disease 
in  this  form  usually  produces  marked 
pulmonary  impairment  and  considerable 
respiratory  disability. 

Such  respiratory  disability  severely 
limits  the  physical  capabilities  of  the  in- 
dividual, can  induce  death  by  cardiac 
failure,  and  may  contribute  to  other 
causes  of  death.  Once  the  disease  is  con- 
tracted, it  is  progressive  and  irreversible. 
One  of  the  compelling  reasons  the 
committee  found  it  necessary  to  include 
this  program  in  the  bill  was  the  failure  of 


the  States  to  assume  compensation  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  miners  covered  by 
this  program.  State  laws  are  generally 
remiss  in  providing  compensation  for  in- 
dividuals vho  suffer  from  an  occupa- 
tional disease  as  it  is,  and  only  one 
State — Pennsylvania — provides  retroac- 
tive benefits  to  individuals  disabled  by 
pneumoconiosis . 

Also,  it  is  uiiderstandablf  that  States 
which  are  not  coal  producing  have  no 
wish  to  assiune  responsibility  for  resi- 
dents who  may  have  contracted  the  aU- 
ment  mining  coal  in  another  State.  The 
substantial  reduction  in  the  number  of 
miners  actually  employed  in  mines  fol- 
lowing World  War  II  caused  a  dispersal 
of  men  throughout  the  covmtry— many 
into  States  which  have  few,  if  any,  mines. 
These  men  took  with  them  an  irreversible 
disease,  but  because  of  their  present  lo- 
cation are  denied  benefits. 

The  committee  also  recognizes  the  pos- 
sible inequities  inherent  in  requiring  em- 
ployers to  assume  the  cost  of  compensat- 
ing individuals  for  occupational  diseases 
contracted  in  years  past. 

Many  miners  have  worked  in  more 
than  one  coal  mine  and  for  more  than 
one  employer.  Who  can  determine  pre- 
cisely when  that  miner  contracted  pneu- 
moconiosis and  for  whom  he  was  work- 
ing? 

The  resolution  of  this  dilemma,  con- 
sistent with  the  desperate  financial  need 
of  individuals  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  this  bill,  was  the  inevitable 
inclusion  of  section  112 <b),  and  the  re- 
quirement that  the  payments  be  made 
from  general  revenues. 

Hopefully,  the  health  standards  pre- 
scribed in  title  U  wiU  eliminate  condi- 
tions in  mines  which  cause  the  disease. 
Also,  it  is  expected  that  the  States  will 
assume  responsibility  in  their  respective 
compensation  plans  for  miners  who  con- 
tract the  disease  in  the  future. 

The  miners  for  whom  this  program  is 
intended  became  victims  of  pneumoco- 
niosis many  years  ago.  They  were  min- 
ing coal  for  natioral  consumption,  and 
for  an  industry  under  intense  Federal 
pressure  to  keep  the  cost  of  the  fuel  low. 
The  entire  Nation  benefited  from  the  use 
of  coal  and  its  low  cost.  The  entire  Na- 
tion, then,  has  an  obligation  to  the  miners 
who  became  the  unfortunate  recipients 
of  an  insidious  disease  in  the  process, 
and  to  their  widows  and  minor  children. 


REPORTS 

All  accidents  are  required  to  be  inves- 
tigated by  the  operator,  and  records  of 
such  accidents  and  investigations  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  the  operator.  The 
operator  is  also  required  to  establish  and 
maintain  such  records  and  make  such 
reports  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require. 

TITLE    II — INTERIM    MANOATOBY    HEALTH 
STANDARDS 
COVERAGE 

The  interim  health  standards  con- 
tained in  this  title  are  mandatory  and 
applicable  to  all  underground  coal  mines 
until  superseded  by  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101. 

DUST    STANDARD    AND    RESPIKATORS 

Section  202(a)  requires  each  operator 
to  take  accurate  samples  of  the  amount 


of  respirable  dust  in  the  mine  atmos- 
phere to  which  the  miners  in  the  active 
workings  of  the  mine  are  exposed.  The 
samples  are  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
and  analyzed  and  recorded  by  him. 

Subsection  <b)  establishes  the  dust 
standard.  Effective  on  the  operative  date 
of  this  title,  each  operator  shall  main- 
tain the  average  concentration  of  res- 
pirable dust  in  the  mine  atmophere  to 
which  each  miner  in  the  active  workings 
of  the  mine  is  exposed  at  or  below  4.5 
milligrams  per  cubic  meter  of  air.  Effec- 
tive 6  months  after  the  operative  date  of 
this  title,  the  limit  on  the  level  of  dust 
concentration  is  3  milligrams  of  respi- 
rable dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air.  Beyond 
that,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  reduce  the  limit  as  he 
determines  such  reductions  become  tech- 
nologically attainable. 

An  extension  of  time  within  which  to 
comply  with  the  prescribed  limits  is 
available  to  an  operator  who  demon- 
strates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  he  is  undertaking  maximum  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  level  of  dust  concen- 
tration but  is  unable  to  do  so  because  it 
is  not  technologically  feasible  for  him 
to  do  so.  In  such  cases,  the  Secretary  may 
grant  an  extension  of  no  more  than  90 
days  with  regard  to  the  4.5  milligram 
limit,  and  no  more  than  6  months  with 
resard  to  the  3  milligram  limit. 

Respirators  or  other  approved  breath- 
ing devices  must  be  made  available  to  all 
persons  exposed  to  dust  concentrations 
in  excess  of  the  applicable  limit. 

When  reference  in  this  report  is  made 
to  dust  readings  which  yield  results  in 
terms  of  milligrams  per  cubic  meter  of 
air — mg/m'' — such  determinations  are 
measured  with  an  MRE  instrument.  As 
used  in  this  title,  the  term  "MRE  instru- 
ment" means  the  gravimetric  dust  sam- 
pler with  four  channel  horizontal  elu- 
triator  development  by  the  Mining  Re- 
search Establishment  of  the  National 
Coal  Board.  London,  England.  When 
using  the  MRE  instrument  to  measure 
the  dust,  such  measurement  would  be 
taken  over  several  production,  as  distin- 
guished from  cleanup,  shifts  in  order  to 
assure  a  valid  statistical  sample.  Meas- 
urements may  also,  however,  be  made 
with  any  other  instrument  approved  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  personal  atoihic  sampler  is  one 
such  device,  and  existing  and  future 
technology  will  undoubtedly  produce 
more.  In  these  eventualities,  determina- 
tions of  the  dust  level  in  a  mine  will  be 
in  terms  of  another  yield.  It  is  in- 
tended— and  the  bill  states — that  a  yield 
other  than  one  in  terms  of  mg/m'  be 
mathematically  equivalent  to  the  latter, 
and  interpreted  as  such,  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  dust  standard. 

The  bill  expressly  prohibits  the  use  of 
personal  respirators  as  a  substitute  for 
environmental  control  of  the  active 
workings  of  a  mine.  Respirators  to  date 
have  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable  to  the  workers 
and  impracticable  for  the  type  of  opera- 
tions he  must  generaUy  perform.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  as  well  as  the  knowledge 
that  some  States  have  placed  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  such  respirators,  that  the 
committee  chose  to  preclude  their  use. 
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The  Mil  permits  the  use  of  personal  re- 
spirators, howtver.  In  ^Teclfled  instances. 
jTrsnncATf>it  rom  dttbt  STAKDAsoa 
On  March  20,  Charles  C.  Johnson,  Jr.. 
Administrator.  Consvmier  Protection  and 
Environmental  Health  Service,  Public 
Health  Service.  U.S.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  testi- 
fied before  the  subcommittee  and  pre- 
sented the  following  remarks  of  the 
Surgeon  Geneml : 

Pneumoconlo^s  Is  a  pathological  oondl- 
tlon  of  the  lur^  induced  by  lobalatlon  of 
small  particles. 

There  are  matiy  types  of  pneumoconiosis 
caused  by  speclftc  kinds  of  dusty  materials, 
as,  for  example,  ^Ica  and  cotton  fibers.  Coal 
miners'  pneumqconlosls  Is  a  chronic  chest 
disease,  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  flne 
coal  dust  parUcl^  in  the  human  lung.  In  its 
advanced  forms,]  It  leads  to  severe  disability 
and  premature  dfcath. 

Coal  miners'  pneumoconiosis  was  recog- 
nised. In  Qreat  ^italn  as  early  as  1943.  as  a 
disease  entity  sefMU-ate  from  silicosis.  It  was 
not  generally  recegnlzed  as  such  In  the  United 
States  until  the  I950's.  Prevalence  studies  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health 
(19S&-6T)  and  bfir  the  Public  Health  Service 
(1963-85)  confltmed  the  existence  of  the 
ftlaemia  antlty  documented  Its  prevalence 
among,  coal  miners  and  showed  that  It  la  a 
widespread  problem. 

Coal  miners'  dneumoconlosls  Is  a  distinct 
clinical  entity,  resulting  from  inhalation  of 
coal  dust.  Physicians  diagnose  It  on  the  baels 
of  X-ray  evidence  of  nodules  In  the  lungs  of 
a  patient  with  a  history  of  long  exposure  to 
coal  durt.  However,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  data  from;  postmortem  examinations 
Indicate  a  blghe|-  prevalence  of  the  disease 
than  can  be  dla^osed  from  X-ray  examina- 
tions. I 

Physicians  clarify  coal  miners'  pneumo- 
coniosis as  simply  or  complicated,  depending 
on  the  degree  of  1  evidence  in  the  X-ray  pic- 
ture. In  the  single  form,  pinooint,  mlcro- 
nodular  or  najdular  lesions  distributed 
throughout  the  lungs  show  up  In  the  X-ray 
picture.  I 

The  physician  decides  the  radiological  cate- 
gory of  simple  pneumoconiosis  on  the  basis 
of  the  extent  of  the  opacities.  There  are  no 
specific  symptoms,  and  pulmonary  function 
tests  seldom  enable  the  physician  to  say 
whether  or  not  the  patient  has  the  disease 
It  U  generally  aicepted  by  physlciana  that 
simple  pneumoca  niosis  seldom  produced  sig- 
nificant ventilato-y  impairment,  but.  the  pin- 
point type  may  r«duce  the  diffusing  capacity 
the  ability  to  transfer  oxygen  Into  the  blood." 
Complicated  pneumoconiosis  is  a  more 
serious  disease,  the  patient  incurs  progres- 
sive massive  flbrpsis  as  a  complex  reaction 
to  dust  and  other  factors,  which  may  include 
tuberculosis  andj  other  infections.  The  dis- 
ease in  this  fom  usually  produced  marked 
pulmonary  impairment  and  considerable 
respiratory  disability. 

Such  respiratoiy  disability  severely  limits 
the  physical  cap  ibilltles  of  the  individual 
can  induce  death  by  cardiac  failure,  and  may 
contribute  to  oth  iT  causes  of  death. 

Medical  reseanhers  In  both  Britain  and 
the  United  States  have  repeatedlv  shown  that 
coal  miners  suffei  fron»  more  respiratory  im- 
pairment and  resi  iratory  disability  than  does 
the  general  pop  ilatlon.  These  respiratory 
problems  are  fiequently  accentuated  by 
chronic  bronchli  Is  and  emphysema,  the 
causative  factors  of  which  remain  to  be 
clarified. 

There  is  no  aseclflc  therapy  for  pneu- 
moconiosis In  either  its  simple  or  compli- 
cated form.  Adequate  environmental  dust 
controls,  use  of  nspirators,  or  removing  the 
miners  from  the  lusty  environment  as  soon 
as  they  show  minimal  effects  appear  to  be. 


under  present  technology,  the  only  helpful 
preventive  procedures. 

Por  over  30  years,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice has  undertaken  cooperative  studies  with 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  ooal  miners  health 
problems.  Not  until  1868,  however,  did  the 
Department  first  receive  funds  for  the 
specific  support  of  operations  in  this  area. 
Our  first  major  project  was  a  prevalence 
study  of  pneumoconiosis  In  soft  coal  miners 
In  Appalachla  and  other  coal  mining  areas. 
This  study  established  pneumoconiosis 
among  soft  coal  workers  in  the  United  States 
as  an  occupational  respiratory  disease  of 
serious  and  previously  •  unrecognised  mag- 
nitude. Our  research  showed  that  1  in  10 
men  in  the  mines  and  1  in  5  of  the  former 
miners  in  Appalachla  showed  X-ray  evidence 
of  this  chronic  respiratory  disease.  Data  from 
post-mortem  examinations  would  indicate 
an  even  higher  prevalence  of  this  disease. 

Por  work  periods  less  than  16  years  under- 
ground, the  occurrence  of  pneumoconiosis 
among  miners  appeared  to  be  spotty  tmd 
showed  no  particular  trend.  Por  work  periods 
greater  than  15  years  underground,  there 
was  a  linear  increase  in  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease  with  years  spent  underground. 
•  «  •  •  • 

The  United  States  is  the  only  major  coal- 
producing  nation  In  the  world  which  does 
not  have  an  official  Government  standard  for 
coal  mine  dust.  Since  Great  Britain  began 
requiring  dust  control  efforts  in  the  coal 
mines — which  resulted  in  reduced  concen- 
tration levels — there  has  been  a  substantial 
reduction  there  in  the  prevalence  of  coal 
miners'  pneumoconiosis. 

Thus,  the  incidence  of  new  cases  in  miners 
has  decreased  from  8.1  new  cases  per  1,000 
miners  in  1965  to  1.9  new  cases  per  1.000 
miners  in  1967;  the  age  specific  prevalence 
of  simple  coal  miners'  pnuemoconiosis  has 
also  decreased  as  has  the  overall  prevalence, 
from  12.5  percent  In  1959-62  aa  compared 
with   10.9   in    1964-67. 

An  ofllclal  respirable  dust  standards  for 
coal  mines  could,  in  our  opinion,  if  properly 
enforced,  make  a  significant  reduction  in 
new  cases  of  pneumoconiosis  and  decrease 
the  rate  of  progression  of  old  cases.  Last 
year,  we  concluded  that  sufficient  data  were 
available  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  an 
interim  coal  dust  exposure  standard  for  mi- 
ners, pending  fiu-ther  refinement  of  technical 
knowledge.  After  careful  analysis  of  the 
British  and  Pennsylvania  experiences,  and 
after  consultation  with  many  authorities, 
we  concluded  that: 

An  Interim  standard  should  represent  no 
more  than  a  reasonable  degree  of  risk  to  our 
miners,  given  oxir  present  technology,  and  be 
one  that  would  significantly  reduce  the  rate 
at  which  new  cases  of  pneumoconioeis  would 
develop  In  the  future  and  old  cases  would 
progress. 

On  the  basis  of  those  conclusions,  last  De- 
cember, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  recommended  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  a  Federal  standard 
which  could  be  used  to  lower  respirable  dust 
levels  in  coal  mines.  This  standard  called  for 
a  respirable  dust  level  not  to  exceed  3.0  milli- 
grams per  cubic  meter,  as  measured  by  the 
Mining  Research  Establishment  horizontal 
elutriator  instrument. 

We  recommended  this  standard  in  the  con- 
viction that  it  could,  if  adopted,  and  prop- 
erly enforced  throughout  the  coal-miulng 
industry,  make  a  significant  reduction  in 
coal  miners'  pneumoconiosis.  This  standard, 
if  adopted  and  enforced,  would  place  the 
United  States  along  with  other  major  coal- 
producing  nations  which  have  set  health 
standards  for  dust  exposures  in  the  coal 
mining  industry. 

Approximately  100,000  active  and  re- 
tired coal  miners  are  presently  aflSicted 
with  pneumoconiosis,   and   about   half 


that  number  are  disabled  from  the  ail- 
ment. It  is  apparent  from  all  sources  of 
information  that  the  prevalence  of 
pneumoconiosis  among  coal  miners  in 
the  United  States  can  certainly  be  re- 
duced through  effective  dust  control  and 
other  measures.  Other  nations  have  con- 
cluded this  beyond  any  doubt. 

When  the  subcommittee  visited  Great 
Britain,  it  did  so  in  the  expectation  that 
it  would  observe  the  procedure  and  ap- 
plication of  what  had  been  hailed  as 
the  most  effective  dust  control  program 
of  any  naUon.  This  was  partiaUy  true 
but  the  subcommittee  took  greater  con- 
fldenoe  in  the  information  it  derived 
from  the  visit  with  respect  to  the  medi- 
cal aspects  of  the  problem.  The  subcom- 
mittee was  also  impressed  with  the  sig- 
nificant reductions  in  the  prevalence  of 
pneumoconiosis  since  the  inception  of 
the  control  measures  in  Great  Britain 
.J\  T"  surprising  to  learn,  however 
that  the  British  have  achieved  this  rela- 
tive success  without  the  benefit  of  a 
mandatory  program  and  without  the 
benefit  of  established  dust  standards 
which  reflect  even  their  own  notion  of 
what  the  level  should  be  from  the  stand- 
point of  miners'  health. 

The  British  program  does  not  for  in- 
stance. entaU  the  withdrawal  of  men 
from  a  mine  when  the  standard  is  ex- 
ceeded. In  actual  practice,  only  about 
80  percent  of  all  British  active  workin- 
faces  conform  to  the  standard  at  anv 
given  time. 

Also,  the  British  have  recently  issued 
new  standards  which  suggest  an  aver- 
age exposure  of  5.7  mg/m--— if  measured 
with  an  MRE  instrument— to  the  face 
worker.  This  amount  of  exposure  in- 
cidentally, has  little  relevance  to'  the 
health  data  the  British  themselves  have 
accumulated. 

The  British  advances  against  pneu- 
moconiosis by  the  control  of  coal  dust 
then,  have  been  made  under  a  program 
somewhat  deficient  in  comparison  to  that 
established  in  this  bUl.  Obviously  the  ex- 
perience in  the  United  States  should 
prove  to  be  considerably  better.  This  is 
especially  true  since  the  mining  methods 
used  in  this  country  do  not  generate  the 
same  amoimt  of  dust  as  those  in  Great 
Bntam.  Other  controls  of  pneumoconi- 
osis also  exist,  and  they  wiU  be  referred 
to  in  the  next  section.  "Medical  Examina- 
tions." 

The  British  utilize  several  techniques 
for  controlling  dust  in  the  mine  atmos- 
phere, all  of  which  are  applicable  to  U  S 
mmes.  Among  them  are  water  infusion, 
machine  design,  dust  collection,  cutting 
speed,  and  ventilation  techniques. 

The  British  have  also  amassed  an 
enormous  amount  of  impressive  medical 
data  relative  to  the  problem,  which 
also  is  applicable  to  conditions  in  the 
United  States.  The  British  have  con- 
cluded, from  statistical  analysis,  that  the 
probability  of  a  miner  contracting  pneu- 
moconiosis— ILO  category  1  or  greater- 
after  35  years  of  exposure  to  a  mean  total 
respirable  dust  concentration  of  3  mg/ 
m",  is  about  5  percent.  The  probability  of 
a  miner  contracting  pneumoconiosis — 
ILO  category  2  or  greater— after  the 
same  period  of  exposure  in  the  same  mine 
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environment  is  about  2  percent.  In  a  dust 
environment  below  about  2.2  mg/m*. 
there  Is  virtually  no  probability  of  a 
miner  contracting  pneumoconiosis — ILO 
category  2  or  greater,  even  after  35  years 
of  exposure  to  such  concentration.  It  is 
significant  that  simple  pneumoconiosis 
below  ILO  category  2  is  not  disabling. 

The  committee  bill,  then,  establishes  a 
dust  limit  of  3  mg/m'  1  year  after 
enactment  of  this  act.  but  provides  a  pro- 
cediu-e  whereby  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  thereafter 
reduce  such  limit  as  reductions  become 
technologically  feasible.  The  ideal  mine 
environment  is  a  dust-free  environment, 
but  the  committee  recognizes  the  present 
inconceivability  of  this  attainment,  given 
the  state  of  existing  technology.  The 
committee  expects  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  how- 
ever, to  prescribe  the  limit  of  at  least 
2.2  mg/m'  as  soon  as  he  deems  it  attain- 
able, and  to  prescribe  limits  below  that 
level  in  a  final  attempt  to  eliminate  even 
simple  pneumoconiosis  —  ILO  category 
1 — through  dust  control. 

The  state  of  existing  technology  can 
achieve  a  reduction  in  the  concentration 
of  dust  In  U.S.  mines  to  at  least  3 
mg/m*  after  1  year.  The  greatest  possible 
stimulus  to  this  achievement  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  that  level  as  a  required 
standards,    with   concomitant   enforce- 


ment procedures.  This  bill  prescribes 
both. 

The  committee  obviously  believes  a 
realistic  standard  of  4.5  mg/m*  after  6 
months,  and  a  standard  of  3  mg/m'  after 
1  year,  is  realistic.  There  is  no  disagree- 
ment with  the  4.5  mg/m'  standard,  and 
the  initial  criticism  of  the  3  mg/m' 
standard  has  been  noticeably  diffused. 

During  1968  and  early  1969,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  determined  respirable  dust 
concentrations  in  29  selected  large  mines. 
In  this  investigation,  a  total  of  280  sec- 
tions were  sampled.  The  criteria  for  se- 
lecting mines  were,  first,  the  mine  must 
employ  more  than  20  men  underground, 
and,  second,  the  mine  should  have  suffi- 
cient coal  reserves  to  last  at  least  10 
years.  As  a  result,  it  cannot  be  presumed 
that  the  data  are  representative  of  the 
entire  industry.  Care,  however,  was  taken 
to  select  mines  with  typical  mining  meth- 
ods and  machines,  in  a  wide  range  of 
coal  seams  and  in  a  number  of  different 
States. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results 
for  the  29  large  mines  sampled.  The  data 
are  presented  by  the  type  of  occupation 
underground,  the  number  of  mines  for 
each  occupation,  the  number  of  samples 
taken  for  each  occupation,  and  the  num- 
ber of  mines  for  each  occupation  that 
averaged  the  3,  4.5,  and  the  5.5  mg/m', 
and  higher  level  standards: 


NUMBER  OF  MINES  MEETING  CRITERIA  LEVELS  BASED  ON  OCCUPATIONS 


Occupation 


Number        Number 

ot  of 

mines        samples 


Less 

than  3 


3.1  to 
4.S 


4.6  to 

5.5 


+5.5 


Cont.  miner  operator 21  178 

Cont.  miner  helper }|  131 

Cutting  machine  operator 15  98 

Cutting  machine  helper »  37 

Coal  drill  operator 9  *J 

Loading  machine  operator 18  So 

Loading  machme  helper 6  31. 

Root  bolter  operator 25  Z36 

Shuttle  car  operator 27  463 

Beltman |  « 

Boomboy §  ^0 

Timberman "  " 

Shotfirer 12  |J 

Supplyman J  J» 

t^echanic Jj  •« 

Section  foreman - Z8 i» 

Total 

Total -  29  1.976 


6 
17 

2 

5  . 

7 

5 

5 
17 
19 


13 

10 
6 
4 
5 

13 
3 
4 


47 


26 


71 


>40 


>19 


>11 


•30 


>  In  percent 


Based  on  these  data,  40  percent  of  the 
mines  for  these  16  occupations  had  an 
average  full-shift  exposure  of  less  than 
3  mg/m',  19  percent  were  between  3.1  and 
4.5  mg/m',  11  percent  were  between  4.6 
and  5.5  mg/m',  and  30  percent  were 
greater  than  5.5  mg/m'. 

The  significance  of  these  results  is  that 
40  percent  of  the  mines  for  the  specified 
occupations  had  an  average  full-shift  ex- 
posure of  less  than  3  mg/m'. 

This  has  already  been  accomplished 
without  any  concentrated  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  dust  levels  in  the  mines,  and 
without  the  requirement  of  complying 
with  a  Federal  law  establishing  standards 
for  permissible  concentrations  of  respi- 
rable dust  in  the  mine  atmosphere. 

MEDICAL   EXAMINATION 

Section  203  requires  that  each  miner 
have  an  opportunity  to  have  taken,  at 
least  once  every  5  years,  a  chest  roent- 
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genogram  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Board. 
Each  worker  who  begins  work  in  a  coal 
mine  for  the  first  time  shall  be  given 
such  a  chest  roentgenogram  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  employment  and  again 
3  years  later.  If  the  second  such  chest 
roentgenogram  shows  evidence  of  the  de- 
velopment of  pneumoconiosis,  the  worker 
shall  be  given  an  additional  chest  roent- 
genogram 2  years  later.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  re- 
sponsible for  reading,  classifying,  and 
recording  all  readings  for  each  miner, 
and  may  prescribe  such  other  supple- 
mental tests  as  he  deems  necessary. 

Any  miner  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, shows  substantial  evidence  of  the 
development  of  pneumoconiosis,  shall,  at 
the  option  of  the  miner,  be  assigned  by 
the  operator  to  work  in  a  relatively  dust- 
free  area  of  the  mine,  or  in  any  other 


area  provided  he  wears  respiratory  equip- 
ment. Any  miner  so  assigned  shall  not 
receive  less  thsin  his  regiilar  rate  of  pay. 

The  committee  considers  this  section 
of  the  bill  equal  in  importance  to  the 
dust  control  section  for  decreasing  the 
incidence  and  development  of  pneumo- 
coniosis. Three  facets  of  medical  service 
are  prescribed: 

Examination  of  new  entrants:  The 
required  chest  roentgenograms  (X-rays) 
for  new  entrants  should  be  supplemented 
by  whatever  other  tests  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  deems 
necessary.  Early  detection  can  stop  the 
employment  of  the  small  proportion  of 
new  entrants  with  pulmonary  damage. 

Periodic  chest  X-rays:  The  5-year 
chest  X-ray  requirement  for  each  miner 
conforms  to  the  best  medical  evidence  on 
pneumoconiosis.  Because  the  ailment 
progresses  at  a  relatively  slow  pace,  an 
X-ray  every  5  years  is  more  than  ade- 
quate. The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  may  also  require  other 
tests  to  supplement  X-rays. 

The  committee  intends  that  large  film 
be  used  in  taking  X-rays.  It  also  expects 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  advise  the  miner  of  conditions 
other  than  pneumoconiosis  which  may 
appear  in  an  analysis  of  the  miners 
X-ray. 

Supervision  of  pneumoconiosis  cases: 
The  development  of  simple  pneumoco- 
niosis may  be  impeded  if  the  afflicted  in- 
dividual is  removed  from  a  dusty  to  a 
relatively  dust-free  atmosphere  or  if  he 
is  equipped  with  approved  respiratory 
equipment.  The  bill  provides  for  this  type 
of  supervision,  subject  to  the  choice  of 
the  individual  miner. 

•mXE   m INTEHIM    MANDATOBT    SAFETY   STAND- 
ARDS   FOB    UNDERGROUND    COAL    MINES 
COVERAGE 

The  interim  safety  standards  con- 
tained in  this  title  are  mandatory  and 
applicable  to  all  tmderground  coal  mines 
imtil  superseded  by  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101. 

SAFETY    STANDARDS 

Sections  302  through  317  establish  de- 
tailed requirements  to  provide  for  safer 
working  conditions  in  underground  coal 
mines.  These  include  requirements  with 
regard  to  roof  support,  ventilation,  com- 
bustible materials  and  rock  dusting,  elec- 
trical equipment,  trailing  cables,  ground- 
ing, underground  high-voltage  distribu- 
tion, undergroxmd  low-  and  medium- 
voltage  alternating  current  circuits,  trol- 
ley and  trolley  feeder  wires,  fire  protec- 
tion, maps,  blasting  and  explosives,  hoist- 
ing and  mantrips,  emergency  shelters, 
communications,  escapeways,  and  other 
misceUaneous  matters. 

The  standards  in  this  title  are  largely 
the  result  of  recommendations  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  In  the  case  of  every 
standard,  however,  the  committee  chal- 
lenged the  Bureau  to  defend  Its  recom- 
mendation. In  the  case  of  many,  the 
committee  adopted  a  standard  other 
than  one  recommended  by  the  Bureau. 
In  those  instances,  the  committee  relied 
upon  expert  opinion  from  technl6ians 
outside  the  Bureau. 
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A  numbe4  of  the  mandatory  safety 
standards  iii  this  title  are  written  in 
broad  generjil  language,  such  as  those 
relating  to  tl^e  transportation  of  men  and 
materials,  flie  protection,  permissibility, 
and  welding]  The  committee  considered 
it  unnecessary,  at  this  time,  to  write  into 
the  bill  detailed  requirements  in  these 
cases,  since  present  provisions  of  the  Bu- 
reau's code.  Interpretations,  regulations, 
and  Instnictjons  which  cover  these  mat- 
ters in  very  ireat  detail  will  still  be  pre- 
served under  this  act  so  long  as  they 
do  not  conflict  or  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  protisions  of  this  act.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  expects  that  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  will  carefully  review  all  of  these 
and  quickly  itaprove  and  revise  them,  and 
publish  themj  as  mandatory  standards  in 
order  to  instire  adequate  safety  to  the 
miners.  Thii^  comment  is  of  particular 
importance  it  the  case  of  the  code  which 
has  not  been  revised  since  1953.  Fur 
ther,  if  a  particular  item  in  the  code  or 

pther  publications  is  of  sig- 
nificance frdm  a  safety  standpoint  it 
should  be  published  as  a  standard. 

the  standards  deserve  elab- 
oration in  til  is  summary,  and  some  re- 
^quirfe  clarification  as  to  legislative  intent. 

ROOF    CONTROL 

Section  30d  includes  some  vei-y  detailed 
provisions  reative  to  the  control  of  the 
roof  and  ribs  in  the  active  workings  of 
the  mine,  inc  uding  the  face  areas  where 
70  percent  of  roof  fall  fatalities  occurred 
in  1967  and  1!»68.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  provisions  is  the  require- 
ment that  a  ipof  control  plan  be  adopted 
by  the  operator  and  kept  up  to  date. 
This  plan  sfiould  form  the  basis  for 
systematic  upgrading  of  all  roof  control 
practices  in  this  Industry.  The  death 
and  injury  rate  from  roof  falls  is  shock- 
ing. The  industry  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  have  l>een  remiss  in  attempting 
to  solve  this  problem.  The  Committee 
expects  that  an  effort  will  be  mounted 
by  both  on  nn  accelerated  basis  using 
the  services  and  expertise  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  other  organizations  to 
overcome  it. 


PILLARED 

The  most 
can  exist  in  a 


.^ND    ABANDONED    AREAS 

hazardous  condition  that 
coal  mine,  and  lead  to  dis- 
aster-type aciidents,  is  the  accumula- 
tion of  methane  gas  in  explosive 
amounts.  Metjhane  can  be  ignited  with 
relatively  litde  energy  and  there  are, 
even  under  the  best  mining  conditions, 
numerous  potjential  ignition  soiuces  al- 
ways present. 

There  is  a  general  awareness  by  coal 
mining  personnel  of  the  existence  of 
this  hazard.  Men  working  in  the  face 
aieas  where  coal  is  being  mined  and 
where  fresh  methane  can  be  emitted  in 
large  volumes  due  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  coal  bed,  aire  required  to  take  numer- 
ous safety  precautions  to  insure  that 
methane  is  not  present  in  explosive 
amounts.  All  equipment  in  by  the  last 
open  crosscut!  must  be  of  a  pennissible 
type,  and  frequent  examinations,  both 
preshift  and  dnshift,  ai-e  made  to  deter- 
mine methane  concentrations.  The  pres- 
ent bill  requires  examinations  for  meth- 


ane onshift  at 


ducing  shift,  ht  the  start  of  each  coal 


least  once  each  coal  pro- 


producing  shift  before  electrical  equip- 
ment is  energized,  at  least  evei-y  20 
minutes  during  a  shift  when  electrically 
operated  equipment  is  energized,  before 
intentional  roof  falls  are  made,  before 
explosives  are  fired,  and  before  welding 
is  done.  When,  on  examination,  methane 
concentrations  exceed  1  volume  per  cen- 
tum, changes  must  be  made  in  the  ven- 
tilation to  reduce  the  methane  content. 
When  the  methane  concentration  ex- 
ceeds 1.5  volume  per  centum,  the  elec- 
tricity must  be  shut  off  in  the  section  af- 
fected, and  men  withdrawn  from  the 
section  until  the  methane  content  is 
reduced. 

Methane,  however,  also  accumulates 
in  areas  from  which  pillars  have  been 
removed  and  in  other  abandoned  areas 
of  a  mine.  These  areas  are  often  inac- 
cessible because  the  roof  has  been  delib- 
erately allowed  to  fall  or  caving  has 
otherwise  occurred.  In  these  cases,  it  is 
not  usually  possible  to  determine  meth- 
ane concentrations  without  great  physi- 
cal risk,  and  in  many  instances,  the 
areas  are  completely  inaccessible.  In  ad- 
dition, during  the  time  pillars  are  being 
removed  and  the  roof  permitted  to  fall 
in  a  planned  sequence,  ventilation  of  the 
area  can  best  be  accomplished  with  pres- 
ent technology  by  ventilating  the  area 
in  a  systematic  manner. 

These  pillared  and  abandoned  areas 
that  are  no  longer  being  mined  are  not 
tested  as  frequently  as  working  places, 
nor  can  they  be  given  the  same  attention 
a  working  place  receives.  Consequently, 
these  areas  represent  a  great  potential 
source  of  explosions,  which  can  lead  to 
widespread  underground  destruction 
with  attendant  loss  of  life. 

Sections 303  (p),  (q),and  (r)  are  all  di- 
rected toward  solving  this  difficult  prob- 
lem. It  is  the  intent  of  these  three  sec- 
tions to  require  that  the  areas  of  mines 
described  above  be  made  as  safe  as  pres- 
ent technology  will  pennit  so  that  the 
possibility  of  disasters  from  this  source 
can  be  reduced  or  eliminated.  There  is 
general  agreement  among  mining  and 
safety  engineers  that  bleeder  systems  are 
difficult  to  maintain  in  satisfactory  con- 
dition over  long  periods  of  time  and  they 
do  not  eliminate  explosive  concentrations 
of  gas  in  the  gob  because  of  bypassing  of 
air  when  the  gob  area  extends  over  long 
distances.  Sections  303  'p),  fq),  and  (r) 
require  that  when  bleeder  entries  or  sys- 
tems or  equivalent  means  are  permitted 
instead  of  sealing,  they  shall  be  effective. 
This  means  that,  where  no  superior 
method  of  ventilation  is  available,  one  of 
these  may  be  approved  by  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  Secretary.  Wlien 
bleeder  entries  or  systems  are  approved, 
they  shall  be  used  only  under  conditions 
where  they  can  be  adequately  main- 
tained, over  short  distances.  Bleeder  air 
shall  not  contain  more  than  2  volume  per 
centum  of  explosive  gases  when  sampled 
at  a  point  immediately  before  entering 
another  split  of  air. 

Seals  or  bulkheads  shall  be  used  to 
isolate  in  an  explosion-proof  manner  all 
abandoned  areas  in  existing  mines.  In 
addition,  wherever  possible,  new  areas  of 
existing  mines  will  be  "sectionalized" 
with  explosive-proof  sealing  when  aban- 
doned, that  is,  isolated  from  active  sec- 


tions. In  new  mines,  opened  after  the 
operative  date  of  the  act,  it  is  intended 
that  the  mining  system  be  such  as  to 
permit  isolation  by  explosion-proof  bulk- 
heads of  each  section  of  a  mine  as  it  is 
abandoned. 

ROCK    DUSTING 

Section  304ic)  requires  that  all  un- '' 
derground  areas  of  a  coal  mine  be  rock 
dusted  to  within  40  feet  of  all  face  areas. 
It  also  requires  all  crosscuts  less  than  40 
feet  from  such  faces  to  be  rock  dusted. 
Where  rock  dusting  is  required,  it  must  be 
applied  and  maintained  in  accordance 
with  subsection  <  d)  of  this  section.  There 
are  three  exceptions,  however,  to  this 
general  rock  dusting  requirement. 

The  first  provides  that  such  rock  dust- 
ing is  not  necessary  in  those  underground 
areas  of  a  mine  that  are,  in  fact,  too 
wet  or  too  high  in  incombustible  content 
to  propagate  an  explosion.  Artificial  wet- 
ting of  such  underground  areas  of  mines 
is  not  acceptable  in  lieu  of  rock  dusting, 
except  as  such  wetting  is  done  on  the 
floors  of  active  roadways  used  by  mobile 
equipment,  between  the  working  face 
and  the  section  loading  points.  Rock 
dusting  would  still  be  required  for  the 
top  and  sides  of  such  roadways. 

Water,  when  properly  applied  and 
maintained,  can  be  effective  in  prevent- 
ing the  initiation  of  coal  dust  explosions 
and  propagation  of  ignitions  ana  explo- 
sions caused  by  gas  or  other  means.  In 
order  to  be  effective,  however,  the  coal 
dust  along  the  floor  of  the  mine  must  be 
properly  wetted  and  maintained  wet.  All 
too  often,  the  coal  dust  dries  up  unless 
there  is  constant  attention  given  to  in- 
suring that  it  is,  in  fact,  "too  wet."  It  is 
incumbent  upon  the  operator  to  insure 
such  attention,  and  upon  the  authorized 
representative  of  the  Secretary  to  satisfy 
himself  that,  when  water  is  relied  on  as 
an  inert  by  the  operator,  it  results  in  the 
same  degree  of  safety  that  would  be  ob- 
tained if  rock  dusting  were  required. 

The  second  exception  is  that  such  rock 
dusting  is  not  required  in  areas  deter- 
mined by  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary  to  be  imsafe  to  enter  or 
inaccessible. 

The  third  relates  to  cases  where  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary permits  an  exception  to  this  gen- 
eral requirement.  In  gianting  this  excep- 
tion for  some  areas  of  the  mine,  such 
as  in  the  case  of  back  entries,  the  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Secretary 
should,  among  other  factors,  take  into 
consideration  the  conditions  of  the  mine, 
the  adequacy,  based  on  past  perfoi-m- 
ance.  of  the  rock  dusting  program  at  the 
mine,  relevant  research  findings,  and, 
most  importantly,  the  potential  hazards 
to  the  miners  that  could  result  when  an 
exception  is  granted.  The  miner's  safety 
must,  in  all  of  these  exceptions,  be  con- 
sidered to  be  of  foremost  concern  to  the 
opei-ator  and  the  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretaiy. 

ELECTRICAL    EQUIPMENT 

Section  305  establishes  the  require- 
ments for  electrical  equipment.  Effective 
1  year  after  the  opei-ative  date  of  this 
title,  only  permissible  junction  or  dis- 
tribution boxes  shall  be  used  for  making 
multiple  power  connections  inby  the  last 
open   crosscut   or  in   any   other   place 
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where  dangerous  quantities  of  explosive 
gases  may  be  present  or  may  enter  the 
air  current.  Also  effective  1  year  after 
the  operative  date  of  this  title  Is  the 
i-equlrement  that  all  electric  face  equip- 
ment used  in  a  mine  be  permissible  and 
be  maintained  in  a  permissible  condi- 
tion, except  that  the  Secretary  may  per- 
mit the  continued  use  of  nonpermissible 
or  open-tjrpe  electric  face  equipment  in 
use  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act  for  such  period — not  in  excess  of  1 
year — as  he  deems  necessary  to  obtain 
permissible  equipment.  This  provision 
does  not  apply  to  any  mine  which  is 
not  classified  as  gassy. 

In  the  case  of  a  mine  which  is  not  clas- 
sified as  gassy,  all  hand  held  electric 
drills,  blowers  and  exhaust  fans,  electric 
pumps,  and  other  such  low-horsepower 
electric  face  equipment  as  the  Secretary 
may  designate,  shall  be  permissible  and 
be  maintained  in  a  permissible  condition 
1  year  after  the  operative  date  of  this 
title.  All  other  electric  face  equipment 
used  in  such  mines  shall  be  permissible 
and  be  maintained  in  a  permissible  con- 
dition 4  years  after  the  operative  date  of 
this  title,  except  that  the  Secretary  may. 
upon  petition,  waive  this  requirement  on 
an  Individual  mine  bsisis  for  a  period  not 
in  excess  of  2  additional  years  if,  after 
Investigation,  he  determines  that  such 
waiver  is  warranted.  The  Secretary  may 
also,  upon  petition,  waive  these  require- 
ments on  an  Individual  mine  basis  if  he 
determines  that  the  permissible  equip- 
ment for  which  the  waiver  is  sought  Is 
not  available.  Effective  1  year  after  the 
operative  date  of  this  title,  however,  all 
replacement  equipment  and  equipment 
for  which  a  major  overhaul  is  necessary 
in  such  mines,  shall  be  installed  as  per- 
missible and  be  maintained  in  a  permis- 
sible condition.  The  Secretary  also  has 
the  authority  to  require,  on  any  non- 
permissible  equipment  in  use  in  such 
mines  during  these  waiver  periods,  the 
use  of  methane  monitors  which  will  auto- 
matically deenerglze  electrical  circuits 
providing  power  to  electric  face  equip- 
ment when  the  concentration  of  explo- 
sive gas  In  the  mine  may  permit  a  condi- 
tion In  which  an  ignition  or  explosion 
may  occur. 

Before  proceeding  with  a  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  section,  it  Is  important  to 
first  understand  the  issue  which  under- 
lies it:  namely,  the  gassy,  nongassy  issue. 
The  following  is  excerpted  from  a  memo- 
randum used  as  background  information 
by  the  committee  when  discussing  the 
Issue:  ^ 

I.      HISTORY    OF    GASSY    CLASSIFICATION 

Methane  gas,  because  of  Its  explosive 
characteristics,  presents  one  of  the  most 
serious  hazards  during  coal  mining.  Methane 
occurs  most  often  In  the  coal  itself,  but  may 
occur  In  strata  below  or  above  the  coal  seam. 
When  the  strata  adjacent  to  the  coal  ore  Is 
disturbed  by  the  mining  operations,  the 
methane  migrates  Into  the  mine  atmosphere. 

Explosive  mixtures  are  formed  when  the 
methane  concentrations  range  from  5  to  15 
percent.  The  energy  required  for  Ignition  Is 
minute.  For  example,  frlctional  sparks  con- 
siderably less  Intense  than  these  produced 
by  an  ordinary  cigarette  lighter  cause  Igni- 
tion. The  Ignited  mixture  produces  flame 
and  pressure.  The  resulting  disturbance  to 
the  atmosphere,  even  from  a  poorly  mixed 
body  of  gas,  will  dispense  coal  dust  from  mine 
surfaces    and.    If    Insufficient    rock    dust    Is 


present,  a  serious  coal  dust  explosion  ■will 
occur.  Thfc  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
show  that  most  mine  disasters  are  caused  by 
IgnlUon  of  a  localized  body  of  gas. 

The  Bureau  first  recognized  the  distinction 
between  gassy  and  non-gassy  mines  in  1926. 
The  Mine  Safety  Board  of  the  Bureau  at 
that  time  stated : 

"The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  believes  that 
all  mines  are  potentially  gassy:  but  for  pur- 
poses of  administration  In  respect  to  pre- 
vention of  explosions  and  fires  the  Bureau 
recommends  the  following  classification." 

The  Bureau  then  classified  mines  Into 
three  types :  ( 1 )  Nongassy — when  all  samples 
of  mine  air  contains  less  than  0.05  percent 
methane;  (2)  slightly  gassy — a  classification 
that  could  be  determined  In  four  different 
ways  depending  upon  the  ventilation  and 
the  amount  of  methane  found  (one  of  the 
four  wavs  Included  a  methane  content  more 
than  0.25  percent  In  a  split  of  the  ventilating 
current);  and  (3)  gassy — a  classification  ap- 
plied to  all  other  mines. 

In  1941,  the  Mine  Safety  Board  decided  the 
use  of  the  three  classifications  was  unsatis- 
factory. The  new  decision  provided  only  two 
classes — gassy  and  nongassy  mines.  The  gassy 
classification  was  applied  to  "any  coal  mine 
where  methane  or  any  other  combustible  gas 
can  be  detected  In  amounts  as  much  as  0.25 
percent  or  more,  frequent  systematic 
searches  •  •  •." 

The  Mine  Safety  Board  also  noted  that: 

•In  the  30  years  of  investigating  mine  acci- 
dents by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  It  is  note- 
worthy that  many  serious  gas  explosions  have 


occurred  In  mines  In  which  methane  had  not 
been  reported  prior  to  the  disaster." 

Under  the  present  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act.  mines  are  classified  by  the  Bureau  either 
as  gassy  or  nongassy.  A  coal  mine  Is  consid- 
ered gassy  If: 

1.  A  state  mining  bureau  classified  the 
mine  as  gassy. 

2.  A  gas  ignition  or  gas  explosion  occurred 
In  the  mine. 

3.  A  sample  taken  in  a  prescribed  way 
shows  0.25  percent  methane  or  more  when 
analyzed. 

Once  a  mine  Is  classified  as  gassy.  It  Is 
never    reclassified    as   nongassy. 

n.    ALL    MINES    ARE    POTENTIALLT    GASSY 

A.  Some  210  active  mines  now  classified  as 
gassy  were  once  classified  as  nongassy. 

Number 
Number  of  years  operated  nongassy :  Qf  mines 

0  to  5  years 131 

6  to  lb  years 35 

11  to  15  years 18 

Over  15  years 26 

Total 210 

B.  Sixty  years  of  experience  has  shown  that 
a  large  number  of  gas  explosion  disasters 
have  occurred  In  nongassy  mines.  In  fact, 
nongassy  mines  may  actually  be  more  dan- 
gerous than  gassy  mines  because  of  the  false 
sense  of  security  the  classification  gives. 

C.  The  following  Is  an  analysis  of  selected 
mines  which  were  once  classified  as  nongassy 
and  are  now  classified  as  gassy,  and  the  reason 
for  the  classification  change: 


Date  of  gassy 
classification 


Stale 


Silt  of  mine 


Reason  Air  analysis  (methane) 
for  eassy  2  previous  inspections 

Type  of  classi- 

opening  fication     Quantity       Quantity 


Drift 

Slope 

Drift 

do.. 

Slope 

Drift 

Shalt.... 


Sept.  16, 1964 Pennsylvania Large 

May  3.  1966 do Small 

M»i  20.  1966 do Urge 

Sept.  9.  1966 do i— *-  - 

Sept.  26,  1967 do Small 

May  21, 1964 Ohio Urge 

Dec.  22,  1966 do Small 

Junes  1%4 West  Virginia do Drilt 

Aug.  31,  1964 do ...do do.... 

June  14,  1966 do Urge Shaft 

Dec.  8  1966  do Small Drill 

July  1   1966  Alabama do do — 

July  31,  1967 Tennessee do do.... 

July  15,  1968 do do dC— . 

Apr.  21,  1965 Kentucky Urge  dp.... 

Feb.  16,  1966 do Small do.... 

Aug.  15.  1968 do ...do do.... 

July  17,  1965 do Urn Skipe 

July  4  1966  do Small Shalt 

Julyei  1966 do do ^  •jii<*'»-- 

May  1,  1967 Vkimis do Drift 

May  25,  1967 do do do.... 

Aug.  31,  1967 do. ...-do dp.... 

Oct  11.  1%7 do Uf«e .do... 

Do  do do do... 

Nov.  9, 1967 do Small do... 

Jan.22. 1968 do ....do do... 

Mar.  19.  1968 do UfM do... 

May  15, 1968 do Small. do... 

June  18. 1968 do do do... 

Sept.  11, 1968 do do do... 

Do  do do do... 

Aug  18,  1967 Illinois Urge iL-^" 

Nov.  8, 1%8 do do. Shaft 


1.05 
.83 

1.34 
.40 
.66 

1.76 
.50 
.26 
.29 

1.46 
.43 
.37 
.56 
.51 

1.72 
.44 
(') 
.47 
.53 
.39 
.44 
.56 

1.49 

2.09 

1.26 
.47 
.53 
.75 
.25 
.47 
.26 
.51 
.45 
.28 


0.21 
.00 

.08 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.05 

.06 

.20 

.00 

.22 

.10 

.14 

.07 

.07 

.00 

.15 

.14 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.09 

.10 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.03 

.05 

.08 


0.09 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.07 
.05 
.06 
.00 
.08 
.16 
.05 
.05 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.05 
.00 
.03 
.07 
.03 
.15 
.05 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.03 
.07 
.09 


>  ignition. 

This  represents  only  a  partial  listing  of 
mines  recently  classified  as  gassy  and  the 
reswon  they  were  so  classified.  It  Is  obvious, 
however,  that  a  high  methane  content  may 
be  found  in  any  size  or  type  of  mine,  whether 
it  be  large  or  small,  or  whether  It  be  shaft, 
slope,  or  drift.  It  Is  also  obvious  that  methane 
may  be  liberated  In  dangerous  quantities  In 
any  mine  at  any  given  time.  Many  mines 
whose  atmosphere  had  a  methane  content  of 
0.00  percent  in  previous  readings  were  classi- 
fied as  gassy  because  that  content  exceeded 
the  0.25  percent  limit. 

III.    INADEQUACY    OF  THE   PRESENT   CRITERIA    FOB 
CLASSIFYING    MINES 

The  three  methods  of  classifying  mines 
gassy  are  wholly  Inadequate. 


The  State  method  is  unsatisfactory  because 
definitions  of  the  gassy  classification  vary 
from  State-to-state,  as  do  methods  used  by 
the  states  to  classify  a  mine. 

Classifying  a  mine  as  gassy  after  an  explo- 
sion has  occurred  Is  a  classic  example  of 
"locking  the  barn  door  after  the  horse  has 
been  stolen."  While  such  an  action  helps  to 
prevent  future  explosions,  it  does  not  do 
much  for  those  who  have  been  killed  or  In- 
jured. 

The  third  requires  that  air  samples  be 
taken  and,  under  the  present  law,  the  sample 
must  be  taken  at  a  point  not  less  than  12 
Inches  from  the  roof,  rib,  or  face,  and  must 
show  less  than  0,25  percent  methane.  If  a 
sample  were  to  be  taken  closer  to  the  coal 
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face  than  12  laches,  the  atmosphere  could 
contain  high  percentages  of  methane  with- 
out aiTecting  classification.  In  addition,  the 
amount  of  ventilation  of  air  passing  the 
sampling  polni  Is  not  specified.  Obviously, 
the  quantity  61  air  passing  the  point  will 
have  a  direct  effect  on  the  methane  content 
of  the  sample.  In  practice,  this  air  quantity 
may  vary  considerably.  If  a  mine  which  has 
adequate  ventl  atlon  and  Is  not  classified  as 
gassy  were  to  De  sealed  for  several  days.  It 
might  yield  an  air  sample  with  a  methane 
content  greatly  in  excess  of  the  0.25  percent 
specified  in  the  law. 

In  some  mlnss  where  gas  generally  occurs 
In  small  quantities,  the  mining  operation 
may  unexpectelly  tap  relatively  large  pock- 
ets of  methan(!  gas.  Experience  has  shown 
that  such  occvirrences  have  caused  serious 
disasters.  Unlets  a  sample  were  taken  at  a 
particular  moment  when  the  methane  was 
released,  the  mine  would  continue  to  be  clas- 
sified as  nongaisy.  A  sample  taken  properly 
and  at  the  right  lime  when  methane  was  re- 
leased from  thei  pocket  would  show  high  per- 
centages of  gai.  One  wonders  whether  all 
mines  would  be  classified  as  gassy  were  it  not 
for  the  physical  impossibility  of  having  a 
Federal  Inspectdr  present  In  all  areas  of  every 
mine  constantl  j  measuring  for  methane.  It 
Is  unfortunate  that  coincidence  apparently 
has  a  greater  role  In  determining  which 
mines  are  to  be  classified  as  gassy  than  does 
reality." 

"  In  His  testim(  my  before  the  subcommittee, 
Secretary  Hlck(  1  called  for  an  elimination 
of  the  present  c  Istlnctlon  between  gassy  and 
nongassy  mines  He  said: 

"There  is  another  provision  of  the  bill 
which  I  want  t)  call  to  your  attention — the 
elimination  of  t  tie  nongassy  classification  for 
certain  mines,  "he  experts  In  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  have  for  more  than  30  years  urged 
the  elimination  of  this  classification  because 
In  their  opinlop  all  mines  are  potentially 
gassy.  On  nun|erous  occasions  there  have 
been  gas  explosions  in  so-called  nongassy 
mines  killing  a«d  Injuring  workers." 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  distinction: 
"•  •  'we  are  convinced  that  the  accident 
records  of  so-called  nongassy  mines,  and 
the  numbers  of  such  mines  in  which  explo- 
sive concentrations  of  methane  are  found 
even  after  yearn  of  operation  in  the  non- 
gassy category,  strongly  support  the  provi- 
sion in  the  administration's  bill  that  all  coal 
mines  be  classed  as  gassy." 

The  committer  bill  eliminate:;  the  artificial 
distinction  betw  »en  gassy  and  so-called  non- 
gassy mines,  anei  classifies  all  mines  as  gassy 
by  requiring  permissible  electric  equipment 
In  all  undergrotind  mines  1  year  after  the 
operative  date  cf  this  title.  In  the  case  c. 
mines  not  classlf  ed  as  gassy,  however,  waivers 
to  part  of  this  requirement  are  permitted  for 
specified  periods  of  time. 

In  the  case  cf  such  mines,  low-horsepower 
electric  face  equipment  such  as  hand  held 
electric  drills,  blowers  and  exhaust  fans,  and 
electric  pumps,  are  required  to  be  permis- 
sible and  maintained  In  a  permissible  con- 
dition 1  year  a  ter  operative  date  of  this 
title.  The  same  requirement  is  made  of  r.-' 
replacement  equipment  acquired  for  use  in 
such  mines,  and  equipment  for  which  a  ma- 
jor overhaul  is  n<  cessary. 

The  remaining  electric  face  equipment  not 
specifically  required  to  be  permissible  1  year 
after  the  operatl  /e  date  of  this  title,  which 
Is  used  in  such  nines,  must  be  permissible 
and  maintained  In  a  permissible  condition 
4  years  after  the  operative  date  of  the  title 
except  that  the  Secretary  may,  upon  peti- 
tion, waive  this  lequirement  on  a  mine-by- 
mme  basis  for  ai  additional  period  not  in 
excess  of  2  years  if.  after  Investigation,  he 
determines  such  waiver  is  warranted.  The 
committee  intenls  that  the  Secretary  use 
his  discretion  in  i  letermlnlng  if  such  waivers 
are  warranted  fc  r  mines,  requesting  them. 


but  expects  his  first  consideration  to  be  the 
availability  of  permissible  replacement 
equipment. 

The  Secretary  also  has  the  authority  to 
grant,  upon  petition,  an  additional  waiver 
on  a  mlne-by-mlne  basis  if  he  deter- 
mines the  i>ermls8ible  equipment  for  which 
the  additional  waiver  is  sought  is  not  avail- 
able to  the  petitioning  mine.  The  commit- 
tee Intends  here  that  the  Secretary  admin- 
ister this  authority  with  extreme  care  and 
adhere  literally  to  the  language  of  the  bill 
which  spells  out  precisely  the  only  reason  for 
granting  such  additional  waiver.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  in  any.  way  Intend  for  this 
additional  waiver  to  represent  an  "open  end" 
to  the  requirement  for  permissible  electric 
face  equipment. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  In- 
dicated a  period  of  5  years  will  be  required 
for  the  mine  equipment  manufacturing  in- 
dustry to  produce  permissible  replacement 
equipment  In  sufficient  quntltles  for  all  un- 
derground mines.  If  the  Department  alters 
its  present  policy  of  requiring  all  inspections 
of  permissible  equipment  to  be  made  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  permits  field  inspections,  the 
period  necessary  to  produce  sufficient  equip- 
ment will  be  reduced. 

The  committee  believes  the  time  allow- 
ances In  the  bin  therefore,  to  be  exceedingly 
generous,  and  expects  the  most  Judicious 
consideration  by  the  Secretary  of  additional 
waiver  requests.  Further,  the  committee  ex- 
pects the  Secretary  to  begin  surveying  the 
availability  of  permissible  replacement 
equipment  immediately  following  enactment 
of  this  act  and  to  continue  such  surveys — 
making  the  results  of  such  surveys  known 
to  those  mines  using  equipment  which  is 
not  permissible— on  a  regular  basis  (at  least 
every  six  months)  until  the  electric  face 
equipment  in  all  underground  mines  is 
permissible. 

During  the  term  use  of  any  electric  face 
equipment  which  is  not  required  to  be  per- 
missible, pursuant  to  section  305(b),  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  require  the  use 
of  methane  monitors  on  such  equipment, 
which  monitors  will  automatically  deenerglze 
electrical  circuits  providing  power  to  electric 
face  equipment  when  the  concentration  of 
explosive  gas  in  the  active  working  permits. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  a  condition 
in  which  an  Ignition  or  explosion  may  occur. 
When  the  Secretary  believes  conditions  in 
these  mines  are  such  that  an  ignition  or  ex- 
plosion may  occur,  the  committee  expects 
him  to  require  the  use  of  methane  monitors 
which  act  to  deenerglze  the  equipment  when 
the  explosive  gas  content  In  the  mine  atmos- 
phere reaches  a  level  to  be  determined  by 
him.  The  committee  believes  the  explosive  gas 
content  of  0.25  volume  per  centum  to  be  a 
level  the  Secretary  might  very  well  choose, 
as  that  level  Is  currently  used  as  a  level  of 
distinction  between  gassy  and  nongassy 
mines. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  a  consider- 
able segment  of  the  committee  did  not  feel 
the  additional  time  period  granted  for  non- 
gassy mines  to  obtain  permissible  electric 
face  equipment  was  JustH.ed.  It  was  felt  that 
the  arguments  made  by  representatives  of 
such  mines  to  retain  the  present  distinction 
were  wholly  Inadequate.  When  It  became  ob- 
vious the  committee  was  not  Inclined  to  re- 
tain the  present  distinction,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nongassy  mines  then  sought  time 
beyond  that  prescribed  In  the  bill  reported 
by  the  subcommittee  within  which  to  obtain 
permissible  equipment.  The  bill  permits  such 
additional  time,  and  such  time  was  granted 
in  the  interest  of  the  total  bill. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that  this 
concession  was  made  at  the  cost  of  sacrific- 
ing the  safety  of  miners  In  nongassy  mines. 
Since  1953.  there  have  been  S5  ignitions  or 
explosions  In  nongassy  coal  mines.  Some  28 
miners  were  killed  and  62  injured  because  of 
them.  Twelve  of  the  28  deaths  were  caused  by 
the  use  of  equipment  which  was  not  permis- 
sible. All  of  that  equipment  was  of  low  horse- 


power, such  as  that  required  to  be  permissible 
In  all  mines — regardless  of  their  gassy 
status — 1  year  after  the  operative  date  of 
this  title. 

None  of  the  equipment  causing  the  igni- 
tions or  explosions  was  of  the  type  for  which 
the  waiver  periods  are  permitted.  Although 
this  Is  somewhat  mollifying,  the  committee 
recognizes  that  the  ignitions  and  explosions 
could  have  conceivably  and  eventually  been 
caused  by  the  larger  electric  face  equipment 
(for  which  the  waiver  periods  are  permitted  i 
had  not  the  smaller  equipment  first  ignited 
the  source  of  explosive  gas. 

EMERCENCT    SHELTEKS 

Section  305  permits  the  Secretary  or  his 
authorized  representative  to  require  the 
erection  of  mine  rescue  chambers  to  which 
miners  could  go  In  the  event  of  an 
emergency. 

The  committee  Is  cognizant  of  a  study 
being  conducted  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Engineering,  pursuant  to  a  contract  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  determine 
Improved  means  of  survival  after  mine 
accidents.  The  committee  expects  the  Sec- 
retary to  promptly  institute  requirements  for 
rescue  chambers  in  mines  if  the  study  con- 
cludes such  rescue  chambers  are  Indeed  an 
effective  method  of  insuring  survival  after 
a  mine  accident. 

INSPECTOR    PRESENT   IN    SELECTED    MINES 

Section  317(j)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
Insure  that  his  authorized  representative 
Is  present  dally  to  make  inspections  at  a 
mine  the  Secretary  determines  liberates 
"excessive  quantities  of  explosive  gases." 

Despite  opposition  to  this  provision  by  the 
Secretary,  the  committee  found  the  follow- 
ing statement  by  W.  A.  Boyle,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  a  most  com- 
pelling reason  for  its  inclusion  in  the  bill: 

Certainly  If  this  Government  can  spend 
money  on  game  wardens  far  In  excess  of 
Federal  coal  mine  inspectors,  commonly 
known  as  "rabbit  shepherds,"  protecting  the 
lives  of  rabbits,  deer,  antelope,  elk;  certainly 
we  can  have  a  Federal  mine  Inspector  in 
each  one  of  these  mines  who  will  make  these 
inspections  when  necessary  every  day  that 
the  mine  operates,  and  that  Federal  in- 
spector should  be  required  to  be  there. 

The  committee  appreciates  the  Secretary's 
concern  about  the  cost  of  detailing  in- 
spectors to  such  mines  on  a  regular  basis, 
but  believes  the  advantages  of  such  siu-- 
velllance  far  exceed  any  suggested  dis- 
advantages. 

In  administering  this  provision,  the  com- 
mittee expects  the  Secretary  to  rotate  in- 
spectors among  the  mines  he  believes  liberate 
"excessive  quantity  of  explosive  gases." 
and  not  station  the  same  inspector  at  the 
same  mine  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 

TITLE  rV ADMINISTRATION 

RESEARCH 

Section  401  requires  the  Board  to  es- 
tablish objectives  for  the  conduct  of  ap- 
propriate studies,  research,  experiments, 
and  demonstrations.  Activities  to  meet 
the  objectives  in  the  area  of  coal  mine 
health  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Those  in  the  area  of  coal  mine  safety 
will  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  No  research  may  be  carried 
out  unless  the  results  of  it  are  available 
to  the  general  public. 

Funds  for  the  research  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  Secretaries  from  moneys 
the  Board  shall  receive  from  operators, 
appropriations,  and  the  States.  Each  op- 
erator is  required  to  contribute  an 
amount  equal  to  2  cents  for  each  ton  of 
coal  he  produces.  The  Board  may  re- 
duce this  amount  when  it  determines  it 
has  sufficient  funds  from  other  sources 
with  which  to  can-y  out  its  activities. 
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In  addition,  the  Federal  Grovernment 
will  contribute  an  amount  equal  to  2 
cents  for  each  ton  of  coal  produced  by 
operators.  States  may  also  contribute 
and  the  Federal  Government  will  match 
such  contributions  up  to  an  amount 
equal  to  1  cent  per  ton  of  coal  produced 
in  the  respective  State. 

Prior  to  distributing  any  funds  de- 
rived under  this  section,  the  Board  must 
first  assure  the  payment  of  the  chest 
roentgenograms  and  other  tests  pro- 
vided for  imder  section  203<a). 

The  committee  believes  the  Board 
should  consider,  as  the  first  priority 
item  in  establishing  objectives  for  the 
conduct  of  studies,  research,  experi- 
ments, and  demonstrations,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  respiratory  disease  cen- 
ter. The  medical  information  gathered 
in  Great  Britain  is  comprehensive  and 
impressive,  and  was  derived  largely  be- 
cause a  central  repository  for  the  col- 
lection and  interpretation  of  relevant 
data  was  established. 

Before  the  Farmington  tragedy  of  last 
year,  the  record  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  since 
1952  with  respect  to  health  and  safety  in 
this  industry  left  a  great  deal  to  be  de- 
sired. Many  of  the  weaknesses  in  the 
1952  act  were  well  known  years  ago,  yet 
little  has  been  done  to  seek  appropriate 
changes  in  the  law.  Similarly,  the  1953 
code,  which  is  a  part  of  labor-manage- 
ment contracts  in  this  industi-y.  and  vio- 
lations of  which  are  often  cited  by  in- 
spectors, has  not  been  revised  despite 
known  changes  in  technology  and  mining 
practices.  Considering  the  injury  and 
fatality  rate  of  this  industry,  the  com- 
mittee was  shocked  to  learn  that  in  the 
past  several  years  the  annual  budget  for 
the  Bureau  of  Mine's  health  and  safety 
functions,  including  the  coal  and  metals 
industries,  has  been  about  $10  million, 
while  the  Bureau's  total  annual  budget 
is  about  $80  million. 

Since  Farmington,  the  record  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  shown  marked  im- 
provement. But  more  still  needs  to  be 
done  if  the  coal  miners  of  this  Nation 
are  going  to  receive  the  protection  they 
desei-ve  and,  indeed,  demand. 

The  legislation  recommended  by  the 
committee  abandons  the  old,  worn-out 
and  ineffective  provisions  of  the  present 
law  and  provides  a  new  and  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  the  problem  of  coal  mine 
health  and  safety.  To  be  effective,  how- 
ever, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  must  be  provided 
with  the  needed  personnel  who  are  vigor- 
ous and  well-trained  in  this  field,  and 
funds  to  carry  out  this  program. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the 
many  interim  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards and  extensive  new  requirements 
of  this  legislation  can  become  mockery 
if  enforcement  of  this  law  is  lax.  Strict 
enforcement  which  the  committee  in  its 
oversight  responsibility  will  insist  upon, 
is  impossible  without  frequent  inspec- 
tions— both  regular  and  spot  inspections. 

The  lack  of  trained  inspecting  person- 
nel requires  that  special  programs  be 
developed  to  assure  that  the  law  can 
be  properly  enforced.  New  facilities  will 
be  required  along  with  funds  to  operate 
them,  in  order  to  train  the  needed  Fed- 


eral inspectors  and,  when  appropriate, 
possibly  State  inspectors  too. 

For  the  first  time,  inspections  for 
violation  of  health  standards  in  order  to 
insure  that  the  samples  taken  by  the 
operator  are  truely  representative  of  the 
mine  atmosphere  will  be  required.  The 
thousands  of  samples  sent  to  the  Bu- 
reau by  the  operators  and  the  samples 
which  are  collected  by  the  Bureau  must 
be  analyzed  and  recorded  and  a  pro- 
cedure developed  which  will  alert  the 
laboratory  to  conditions  that  exceed  the 
standards  in  the  bill.  New  personnel  will 
be  needed  to  perform  both  the  sampling 
and  analytical  work  and  new  facilities 
will  be  needed  to  can-y  out  these  new  re- 
sponsibilities. 

In  addition,  the  committee  considers 
research  vital  to  improved  health  and 
safety  conditions  in  coal  mines.  The 
health  and  safety  hazards  afflicted  upon 
the  miners  of  this  industry  are  directly 
related  to  the  fast  developing  produc- 
tion technology  for  which  this  industry 
is  known.  In  many  areas,  the  industiy 
has  improved  its  methods  for  producing 
coal  by  leaps  and  bounds.  But  this  same 
drive  and  energy  has  not  shown  itself  in 
health  and  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  in  this  industry.  Rather, 
many,  including  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
have  followed  the  fatalistic  attitude  so 
prevalent  in  the  industry  that  coal  min- 
ing is  a  "hazardous"  occupation  and 
these  hazards  carmot  really  be  overcome. 
The  committee  is  not  willing  to  adopt 
this  attitude.  Neither  will  the  American 
public  or  the  miners  themselves  accept 
this  imreal  situation.  We  know  that  311 
miners  were  killed  in  this  industry  last 
year.  Over  170  have  been  killed  so  far 
this  year.  Over  100,000  miners  are  af- 
flicted with  pneumoconiosis.  Many  are 
disabled  from  it.  Certainly,  a  nation  with 
know-how  in  so  many  other  technology 
complex  areas  can  improve  this  situa- 
tion with  a  little  more  effort. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  the 
British  expenditure  for  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  alone,  exceeds  $20  million  an- 
nually. This  has  enabled  the  British  to 
adduce  relevant  conclusions  from  their 
research  effort;  especially  in  the  area  of 
health.  Surely,  the  United  States  effort 
should  be  no  less  intense.  Some  of  the 
research  programs  needed  in  the  Bureau 
are:  First,  new  instrumentation  for 
measuring  respirable  dust  concentra- 
tions; second,  dust  suppression  tech- 
nology which  may  range  from  redesign 
of  cutting  bits  on  cutting  machines  to 
water  infusion  of  the  coal  seam  in  ad- 
vance of  mining;  third,  methane  drain- 
age methods  which  will  reduce  the  dan- 
gers from  methane — one  of  the  great- 
est hazards  in  mining  coal;  fourth,  new 
methods  for  strata  control  that  will  pre- 
vent roof  fall  accidents  that  account  for 
more  than  50  percent  of  fatalities  each 
year;  and  fifth,  development  of  a  sys- 
tem approach  to  the  mining  problem 
that  will  increase  safety  and  reduce 
health  hazards.  Many  other  research  op- 
portunities exist. 

The  committee  also  is  aware  that  the 
industry  has  not  always  contributed  its 
fair  share  to  improving  health  and  safe- 
ty. In  16  years,  the  industry  has  invested 
about  $195  million  on  commercial  re- 


search, while  Government  has  spent  over 
$165  million  for  production  research  and 
development.  Secretary  Hickel  estimates 
that  less  than  $15  million  was  spent  on 
health  and  safety  research  in  the  past 
16  years.  It  is  time  that  the  industry — 
the  beneficiaiT  of  all  this  research — 
make  an  even  greater  effort  toward  fur- 
ther research  and  development. 

The  industry  must  develop  and  inten- 
sify its  own  health  and  safety  research 
and  development  program  and  spend 
greater  amounts  than  have  heretofore 
been  spent.  Even  now.  after  these  many 
months  of  public  discussion  there  is  lit- 
tle overt  evidence  of  industry  expendi- 
tures on  controlling  dust,  for  example. 
Yet.  within  a  few  months  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  a  dust  standard  of  4.5 
mg/m'  and  soon  thereafter  3  mg/m*. 

The  committee  is  also  concerned  that, 
while  there  have  been  improvements 
since  Farmington  by  the  Bureau  and  the 
Department  in  the  administration  of  this 
program,  much  needs  to  be  done.  Greater 
efforts  by  the  officials  of  the  Department 
must  be  made  to  assure  that  the  objec- 
tives of  this  legislation  will  be  fulfilled. 
The  present  uncertainties  regarding  per- 
sonnel should  be  resolved  quickly.  For 
once  this  legislation  is  finally  enacted 
into  law  this  year,  the  leadership  of  the 
Bureau  will  need  to  devote  full  time  to 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
latiort.  The  improvements  of  the  past  few 
months  must  be  doubled  and  carried  over 
under  this  new  legislation  which  will  re- 
quire personnel  familiar  with  its  back- 
ground and  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

The  committee  also  believes  the  Secre- 
tary should  review  the  administration  of 
the  Holmes  safety  award  program.  Too 
many  mines  to  which  such  safety  awards 
have  been  made  have  had  a  relatively 
poor  accident  record  and  a  history  of  vio- 
lations of  the  existing  law.  Moreover,  the 
full  time  of  several  inspectors  has  been 
taken  in  administering  this  program 
when  that  time  could  be  ijetter  spent  in 
making  actual  mine  inspections.  This  is 
especially  true  in  view  of  the  greater  de- 
mands placed  upon  the  inspectorate  by 
this  bill. 

ASSISTANCE    TO    STATES 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  SUte  In  which  coal  min- 
ing takes  place  to  conduct  research,  first, 
and  planning  studies  and  to  carry  out 
plans  designed  to  improve  workmen's 
compensation  and  occupational  disease 
laws  and  programs,  as  they  relate  to  com- 
pensation for  pneumoconiosis  and  in- 
juries in  coal  mine  employment:  and  sec- 
ond, to  assist  the  States  in  plaiming  and 
implementing  other  programs  for  the 
advancement  of  health  and  safety  in 
coal  mines. 

For  this  purpose  there  is  authorized  lo 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970.  and  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $1 
million. 

EQUIPMENT 

Under  section  404.  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  to  operators  of 
coal  mines  to  enable  them  to  procure  or 
convert  equipment  needed  by  them  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
The  loans  shall  not  have  maturities  be- 
yond 20  years  and  shall  bear  interest  at 
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a  rate  adequate  i  o  cover,  first,  the  cost  of 
the  funds  to  th?  Treasury;  second,  the 
cost  of  administering  the  loans;  and 
third,  probable '  losses.  The  Secretary 
shall  use  the  services  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Admlnlstraiion  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible  in  cjarrying  out  this  section. 

inspectors;     QtrALinCATlON;    XRAUnNO 

Section  405  establishes  qualifications 
for  inspectors  ar^  requires  the  Secretary 
to  provide  for  the  adequate  training  and 
continuing  educition  of  such  personnel. 

The  committee  fully  expects  the  Sec- 
retary to  undertake  a  comprehensive  and 
exhaustive  program  of  recruiting,  train- 
ing, and  contintially  educating  persons 
employed  as  his  authorized  representa- 
tives or  in  other  capacities.  The  Secre- 
tary should  also  ipitiate  programs  for  the 
training  and  retraining  of  Inspectors  by 
appropriate  educjational  institutions  and 
operators. 

SPECIAL    REPORT 

The  Board  shall  make  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  best  ma^er  to  coordinate  Fed- 
eral and  State  tictivities  in  the  field  of 
coal  mine  health  md  safety  and  report  to 
the  Congress  as  soon  as  practicable  on 
the  results  of  its  study. 

Ih  conflncting  this  study,  the  commit- 
*ee  expects  the  loard  to  review  existing 
Federal-State  ci  (operative  agreements. 
The  committee  Will  does  not  contain  a 
provision — like  tl>at  in  existing  law — for 
a  continuation  of  a  State  plan  arrange- 
ment. The  existing  law  is  totally  inade- 
quate in  that  rest  ect  and  all  related  pro- 
posals considered  by  the  committee  were 
unacceptable.  A  ijestament  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  present  law  in  this  respect 
is  the  fact  that  i  only  one  major  coal- 
producing  State-j-the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia^is  a  participant  to  it.  The 
Board  would  be  u^se  to  first  review  that 
agreement  to  dejtermine  the  relevance 
and  adequacy  of  proposing  a  similar 
agreement  on  a  4ational  scale. 

OPERATIVE  JDATE    AND    REPEAI, 

The  provisions  tf  titles  I  and  in  of  this 
act  become  operative  90  days  after  enact- 
ment. The  provisions  of  title  n  become 
operative  6  months  after  enactment.  The 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  are  repealed  on  the  operative 
date  of  titles  I  and  m  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  referred  in  my  open- 
ing remarks  to  thp  explosion  which,  dur- 
ing the  early  houit  of  November  20,  1968. 
killed  78  miners  lin  Consolidation  Coal 
Cos  No.  9  mine  naar  Parmington,  W.  Va. 
Well,  the  early  ho^^  of  Thursday.  Octo- 
ber 23.  brought  back  the  harsh  reality  of 
that  disaster  and  underscored  the  urgent 
need  for  this  legislation.  It  was  then 
when  the  first  of  the  78  bodies  were  found 
by  the  recovery  tetm  at  the  mine. 

I  will  not  be  macabre  and  expand  on 
that  news.  But  this  bill  is  desperately 
needed  to  help  prevent  future  Farming- 
ton's,  as  well  as  tlie  daily  toll  of  human 
sacrifice  to  the  mines.  The  miners  need 
the  bill  for  their  c  wn  and  their  families' 
protection.  The  industry  needs  the  bill 
to  clean  its  own  hduse  and  to  attract  new 
miners  to  an  industry  in  which  young 
and  potential  mine  workers  have  no  con- 
fidence. And  the  [public  needs  the  bill. 
if  only  to  be  spared  the  horror  that  comes 
in  hearing  news  broadcasts  annoimcing 
yet  another  disaster. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  we  will  act 
quickly  and  favorably  on  H.R.  13950. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
U)  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Flood). 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  consumed  1  hour. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  may  say.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  never  thought  I  would  live  to  see 
the  day  when  this  bill  wou'd  be  before 
this  House.  I  am  the  only  spokesman 
left  in  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
represents  a  hard  coal  district.  But  I 
want  you  soft  coal  miners  to  know  that 
we  have  collie  dogs  in  the  anthracite  sec- 
tion of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
it  is  my  honor  to  represent,  with  hind 
legs  farther  apart  than  most  of  your  soft 
coal  mines. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  when  I  came  here  we 
had  30.000  men  working  in  the  anthra- 
cite district.  Now  we  have  3.000.  How- 
ever, we  have  23,000  suffering  from  an- 
thracosilicosis.  Some  have  talked  about 
pneumoconiosis  and  black  lung.  We  have 
known  about  that  miner  hazard  for  a 
long  time.  Both  sides  of  my  family  have 
worked  and  died  in  the  mines  from  an- 
thracosilicosis  and  members  of  my  wife's 
family  on  both  sides  have  worked  under 
these  conditions  for  a  hundred  years. 

If  one  were  to  review  the  history  of 
workmen's    compensation    for    occupa- 
tional diseases  In  this  country,  one  would 
find  that  these  laws,  for  the  most  part, 
have  been  inadequate  and  so  inflexible 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  deal  with 
new  disease  problems.  Many  of  our  early 
occupational  disease  compensation  laws 
recognized  only  a  specified  list  of  dis- 
eases which  were  largely  based  on  Eng- 
lish law.   Originally,   this  list,   in  most 
laws,  omitted  the  diseases  caused  by  the 
inhalation  of  dust,  such  as  silica.  In  the 
early    I930's    the   now    famous    Gauley 
Bridge  incident  in  West  Virginia  focused 
the  attention  of  a  shocked  Nation  In  the 
inadequacies   of   its   compensation   law. 
Gauley  Bridge  was  a  power  tunnel  being 
driven  through  highly  siliceous  rock  and, 
in  the  absence  of  dust  control  procedures, 
many  workers  quickly  developed  silicosis 
and  many  others  died  due  to  lungs  over- 
burdened with  silica  dust.  Because  sili- 
cosis was  not  a  compensable  disease,  the 
only  recourse  these  workers  had  for  re- 
covery was  under  common  law — a  most 
inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  procedure. 
The  incident  led  to  the  calling  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Silicosis  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  1937.  Out  of  the 
conference  came  certain  recommenda- 
tions to  the  States  on   procedures  for 
compensating   for  silicosis.   These   laws 
were  built  aroimd  social  concepts  which 
existed  at  that  time  and  I  am  fearful,  in 
our  modem  concepts,  that   these  laws 
tended  to  overprotect  the  employer  and 
penalize  the  worker.  For  example,  the 
worker  had  to  prove  exposure  to  hazard- 
ous concentrations  of  silica  dust,  even 
though    medical    testimony    left    little 
doubt  that  the  worker  was  aflSicted  with 
classical  silicosis.  To  be  eligible  for  com- 
pensation, he  must  have  had  complete 
disability.  Thus,  men  were  encouraged  to 
continue  working  in  a  dusty  trade  until 


they  were  completely  disabled.  Other 
difficulties  included  unreasonable  stat- 
utes of  limitations,  the  "last  employer 
responsibility"  concept,  and  inadequate 
medical  procedures.  The  States  were  slow 
to  adopt  the  concept  of  compensation 
for  silicosis.  Only  within  the  last  decade 
has  one  of  our  major  mining  States  rec- 
ognized silicosis  as  a  compensable  dis- 
ease. 

Thus,  when  coal  pneumoconiosis,  or 
black  lung,  became  a  major  health  prob- 
lem several  years  ago,  our  State  com- 
pensation laws  were  totally  unprepared 
to  deal  with  this  disease  because  State 
laws  were,  for  the  most  part,  limited 
to  providing  compensation  for  silicosis 
which  did  not  fit  either  the  legal  or  medi- 
cal definition  of  coal  workers'  pneumo- 
coniosis. Thus,  many  coal  miners  were 
denied  or  found  ineligible  for  compensa- 
tion even  though  there  was  little  doubt 
that  the  disease  was  an  occupational  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  present-day  sit- 
uation we  have  reached  another  "Gauley 
Bridge"  in  terms  of  recognizing  the  in- 
adequacies of  our  compensation  laws 
for  dust  diseases.  Other  coal  mining 
countries,  especially  those  In  western 
Europe  have  reexamined  their  compen- 
sation concepts  for  the  dust  diseases 
especially  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis! 
and  have  applied  modem  knowledge  and 
techniques  m  their  evaluation  and  in  es- 
tablishing legal  and  medical  procedures 
Maybe  it  would  not  be  out  of  order  for 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  call  another 
conference  similar  to  the  1937  one  to  re- 
examine our  compensation  practices  for 
dust  diseases.  For  example,  there  is  no 
uniform  criteria  for  the  diagnosis  of  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis;  there  is  no 
standard  method  for  assessing  disability 
and  few,  if  any,  of  the  States  encourage 
prevention  over  compensation.  In  other 
words,  our  present  compensation  pro- 
cedures are  based  on  knowledge  which 
was  developed  almost  50  years  ago. 

In  recent  years,  several  States,  notably 
Alabama,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
more  recently  West  Virginia,  have  modi- 
fled  their  laws  to  include  coal  workers' 
pneumoconiosis.  However,  in  doing  so 
they,  for  the  most  part,  have  modified 
antequated  laws  and  procedures  and 
have  failed  to  take  advantage  of  apply- 
ing new  concepts  of  compensation,  medi- 
cal evaluation  and  prevention. 

Various  studies  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  provide  some  insight  as  to  the 
incidence  of  pneimioconiosis  among  coal 
workers.  Medical  examination  of  active 
and  inactive  coal  miners  in  the  Appala- 
chian area,  which  Includes  anthracite 
coal  region,  revealed  that  6.5  percent  of 
the  active  miners  had  evidence  of  simple 
pneumoconiosis  and  3  percent  had  evi- 
dence of  complicated  pneumoconiosis. 
Whereas,  of  the  inactive  miners,  the  per- 
centages were  9.2  percent  and  9.4  percent 
respectively.  The  estimates  of  the  total 
number  of  new  coal  pneumoconiosis 
cases  range  from  a  low  of  30,000  to  more 
than  100,000.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia alone,  there  Iiave  been  25,000  cases  of 
pneumoconiosis  compensated  since  Jan- 
uai-y  196C  under  terms  of  a  new  law  which 
permitted  payment  of  $75  per  month  to 
those  men  with  pneimioconiosis  but  who 
had  been  ruled  ineligible  for  compensa- 
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tion  under  existing  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws. 

Statistical  studies  indicate  that  the 
death  rate  for  bituminous  coal  miners  is 
about  twice  that  of  the  general  working 
male  population  and  same  is  true  in 
anthracite  coal  fields.  Death  rates  at- 
tributed to  respiratory  diseases,  however, 
were  five  times  that  of  the  general  male 
population.  I  am  sure  that  other  data  and 
studies  are  available  to  further  substan- 
tiate the  magnitude  of  this  problem. 

Coal  pneumoconiosis  is  a  relatively 
new  disease  on  the  American  scene.  Al- 
though anthracosilicosis  was  known  in 
the  anthracite  industry,  it  had  been  gen- 
erally assumed  up  until  the  early  part  of 
this  decade  that  bituminous  coal  did  not 
cause  a  disabling  pneumoconiosis.  How- 
ever, the  introduction  of  mechanical 
mining  equipment,  which  caused  an  in- 
crease in  the  dust  concentrations  in  un- 
derground mines,  has  been  responsible 
for  the  development  of  pneumoconiosis 
by  thousands  of  workers.  Even  prior  to 
1950,  the  disease  had  been  recognized 
in  certain  European  countries,  so  we 
were  not  without  forewarning  that  a 
similar  situation  could  occur  in  the 
United  States.  Agreeing  on  compensa- 
tion procedures  for  this  disease  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  a  simple  matter.  For  instance, 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  recogniz- 
able by  X-ray,  result  in  little  if  any  pul- 
monary disability.  However,  the  con- 
tinued exposure  of  men  to  even  low  levels 
of  coal  mine  dust  will  doubtlessly  cause 
the  disease  to  progress  to  its  complicated 
form  which  is  disabling  and  results  in  a 
shortened  life  expectancy.  Although 
there  are  no  therapeutic  measures  avail- 
able at  this  time,  there  are  palliative 
measiu-es  which  can  be  provided  the  in- 
dividual which  at  least  would  alleviate 
the  period  of  disability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  10259  does  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  basic  problems  In- 
volved in  the  compensation  of  coal  work- 
ers' pneimioconiosis.  It  does,  however, 
recognize  financial  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  those 
individuals  disabled  as  a  result  of  pneu- 
moconiosis and  anthracosilicosis  which 
was  contracted  in  the  coal  mining  indus- 
try and  who  are  not  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion under  existing  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws.  This  bill,  or  any  other  bill  of 
a  similar  nature,  should  be  viewed  as  a 
bridge  between  the  present  chaotic  situ- 
ation and  the  time  when  the  States  can 
readjust  their  compeixsation  laws  to  re- 
fiect  modem-day  practices  and  place  the 
compensation  laws  in  accordance  with 
our  present  concepts  of  social  responsi- 
bility. This  bill  does  not  attempt  to  take 
away  from  the  States  their  responsibil- 
ity for  administration  of  compensation 
laws  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  on  the  contrary  it 
maintains  administration  of  aid  at  the 
State  level  by  providing  full  measure  of 
financial  support  to  the  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  great  injus- 
tices today  under  the  compensation  laws 
of  the  States  is  the  inability  of  the  States 
to  give  aid  to  miners  suffering  from 
"black  lung"  and  "miners'  asthma"  who 
are  not  receiving  compensation  either 
because  their  claims  for  benefits  have 
been  denied,  or  because  their  claims  have 
expired.  This  bill  would  apply  benefits 


and  coverage  retroactively,  and  thus  help 
thousands  of  coal  miners  disabled  by 
black  lung  and  miners'  asthma  who  have 
never  been  eligible  to  receive  benefits  or 
who  have  been  given  partial  aid  for  a 
limited  time  only.  This  bill  would  be  of 
tremendous  aid  to  the  States  which  can- 
not pay  retroactive  benefits  because  such 
payments  would  be  prohibited  under  their 
constitution  as  an  impairment  of  con- 
tracts. My  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  an 
exception  in  that  payments  are  being 
made  out  of  general  revenue,  and  is, 
therefore,  not  in  violation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth's constitution  but  we  are 
straining  out  tax  revenues  to  do  so. 

First,  the  oft-declared  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  encourage  the  States  to  improve 
their  workman's  compensation  laws ;  and 
to  provide  necessary  immediate  financial 
relief  to  the  employees  disabled  in  the 
mining  industry  until  the  States  work- 
men's compensation  laws  provide  ade- 
quate coverage  and  benefits. 

Second,  to  establish  minimum  stand- 
ards of  coverage  and  benefits  and  pro- 
vide Federal  funding  for  these  benefits 
is  a  commendable  and  necessary  step  in 
the  immediate  implementation  of  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

Third,  Federal  grants  to  reimburse,  in 
part,  progressive  States  with  comprehen- 
sive workmen's  compensation  laws  will 
indeed  "encourage  the  States  to  improve 
tbeir  workmen's  compensation  laws." 
''fourth,  however,  H.R.  13950,  in  its 
present  form — section  112,  subparagraph 
(B) — will  penalize  the  States  already 
providing  benefits  by  reducing  the  Fed- 
eral payments  to  individuals  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  currently 
being  paid  by  the  State.  This  provision 
will  act  as  a  deterrent  instead  of  an  en- 
couragement for  States  to  improve  their 
workmen's  compensation  laws. 

Fifth,  the  taxpayers  in  the  States  with 
a  comprehensive  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law  in  effect  or  to  come  will  be  bur- 
dened with  a  double  taxation;  providing 
revenue  for  the  State  benefits  and  also 
providing  the  revenue  for  the  Federal 
benefits,  while  the  beneficiaries  of  these 
benefits  receive  the  same  amount  as 
beneficiaries  in  States  with  no  coverage 
on  the  State  level. 

Sixth,  Pennsylvania,  the  State  with 
the  most  comprehensive  compensation 
laws  and  the  largest  number  of  claimants 
will  be  affected  the  most  by  this  provi- 
sion. 

Seventh,  in  the  anthracite  region,  the 
efforts  of  all  the  State  legislators,  mine 
workers  union,  and  the  Pensioned 
Miners  Protest  Conunittee  will  be  com- 
pletely undermined  and  the  current  bene- 
fits— $75  per  month — and  any  increase 
they  are  successful  in  obtaining  from  the 
State  will  be  deducted  from  the  benefits 
provided  by  H.R.  13950. 

Eighth,  the  effect  of  this  bill  on  the 
future  enactment  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  or  improvements  there- 
of, is  rather  obvious;  States  failing  to 
enact  or  improve  such  laws  can  offer  in- 
dustries a  healthier  financial  climate  to 
operate  in,  they  will  not  directly  or  in- 
directly burden  their  taxpayers  with  a 
State-supported  law  and  at  the  same 
time,  coverage  for  the  employees  will  be 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  at  the 


mouth  of  a  mine  after  it  had  been  fiooded 
or  after  an  explosion  and  have  seen 
death  and  grief  and  disaster.  So,  I  knew 
John  Dent  when  he  was  in  the  Senate 
in  Pennsylavnia.  He  led  the  fight  then. 
For  25  years,  when  I  first  came  here,  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  something  like 
this  but  was  not  able  to  do  it. 

So  I  come  here  today  as  an  old  friend 
and  old  neighbor  representing  the  hard 
coal  miners.  I  never  worked  in  the  mines 
myself.  I  worked  outside,  but  I  lived  over 
them  and  I  know  of  them.  I  thank  God 
for  this  House  of  Representatives  and 
for  the  efforts  of  this  committee  and 
especially  those  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent). 

Mr.  DENT.  Thank  you  very  kindly. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  additional 
time  to  also  pay  my  compliments  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  although 
I  thought  I  would  be  able  to  do  that  on 
my  own  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has.  of  course,  broad  and 
deep  knowledge  of  coal  mining  legisla- 
tion, going  back  many  years.  Through 
the  course  of  the  consideration  of  this 
bill,  he  has  been  most  helpful  to  me  while 
I  learned  something  about  coal  mining 
legislation.  He  has  been  persistent  in 
getting  legislation  that  is  workable  and 
legislation  that  will  really  help  toward 
protecting  the  health  and  safety  of  coal 
miners. 

I  want  also  to  express  my  compliments 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  who 
has  likewise  been  realistic  in  his  ap- 
proach to  this  legislation.  There  have 
been  those  who  have  made  suggestions 
as  to  the  provisions  in  this  bill  which 
sounded  good  and  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  helping  the  safety  and  healt'- 
of  the  miners.  But  these  two  gentlemen 
have  consistently  insisted  that  this  leg- 
islation not  have  simply  the  appearance 
of  adding  to  the  health  of  the  miners, 
but  that  this  bill  have  provisions  of  sub- 
stance to  it.  I  commend  both  of  them 
for  the  work  they  have  done,  as  well  as 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Per- 
kins » .  who  was  most  helpful  in  the  very 
difficult  section  of  this  bill  relating  to  the 
compliance  with  the  permissible  equip- 
ment and  in  helping  us  reach  the  agree- 
ment that  we  did  in  a  compromise,  rec- 
ognizing the  fact  that  many  small  mines 
would  be  closed  had  the  provisions  of  the 
original  bills  that  were  introduced  been 
enacted.  A  compromise  was  reached  as  I 
have  mentioned  before,  a  realistic  com- 
promise, and  one  which  will  help  us  over 
the  trj'ing  period  of  going  from  the  non- 
gaseous classification  to  a  situation 
where  nongassy  situations  no  longer  ex- 
ist and  all  mines  will  have  to  have  per- 
missive equipment. 

I  further  compliment  the  gentlemen 
upon  the  job  they  have  done.  I  disagree 
with  them  upon  a  few  points,  but  I  hope 
to  remedy  that  situation  during  the 
amendment  process. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  <Mr.  Hansen). 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  bill  before  us,  H.R.  13950.  is 
undoubtedly   the  most  important  and 
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far-reaching  coal  mine  health  and  safe- 
ty bill  ever  to  coijie  before  the  Congress. 
It  Is  the  producti  of  the  diligent  efforts 
over  a  long  period  of  time  by  many  peo- 
ple— members  of  the  General  Labor 
Subcommittee  aqd  the  full  Committee 
on  Education  arti  Labor,  many  of  our 
ether  colleagues.  I  representatives  of  the 
coal  miners,  tha  coal  mine  industrj-, 
various  State  |overnments,  agencies 
of  the  Federal  ^vemment,  and  even 
experts  from  the  British  coal  mining  in- 
dustry, whose  eicperlence  and  advice 
have  been  so  helpful  in  the  development 
of  this  legislationj. 

I  would  like  to]  pay  particular  tribute 
to  two  of  my  colleagues  for  their  out- 
standing leadershjip  and  painstaking  ef- 
fort that  have  resulted  in  the  substan- 
tial agreement  oii  the  main  features  of 
the  bill  before  us  today  A  great  deal  of 
the  credit  for  tlie  giant  step  forward 
that  this  bill  represents  goes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Periisylvania  (Mr.  Dent) 
chairman  of  thej  General  Labor  Sub- 
committee, and  tc  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Eruenborn)  the  ranking 
minority  member  Both  have  demon- 
strated great  skill  and  patience  in  an 
effective  "and  goo4  faith  effort  to  com- 
pare ancf  search  c  ut  areas  of  agreement 
on  provisions  of  t  lis  bil'  that  have  been 
the  subject  of  shirp  but  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

This  is  a  tough  bill,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  too  tough.  While  I  expect 
to  support  some  imendments  that  will 
improve  the  bill  ai  id  make  it  more  work- 
able. I  believe  tiat  the  rather  rigid 
standards  it  proioses  to  establish  are 
both  reasonable  and  attainable. 

This  bill  is,  at  1«  ast  in  part,  a  response 
to  the  disaster  at  Farmington,  W.  Va., 
nearly  a  year  ago.  The  tragedy  that  took 
the  lives  of  78  mners  serves  as  a  grim 
reminder  that  ou^  effoi-ts  to  make  the 
Nation's  coal  mines  safer  and  more 
healthful  places  t<»  work  must  be  a  con- 
tinuing one.  The  t  ireat  and  all  too  often 
the  sudden  reality  of  disaster,  death,  and 
disease  have  confronted  our  coal  miners 
and  their  families  for  too  long. 

Our  coal  mine  Jidustry  has  added  a 
great  economic  st-ength  to  our  Nation, 
but  it  has  all  toe  frequently  been  the 
source  of  great  sadness  with  news  of 
crippled  men,  gieving  widows,  and 
fatherless  children 

Death  in  the  coa  1  mines  can  come  very 
suddenly  as  a  result  of  an  explosion  or 
collapse  of  a  roof.  I>eath  or  broken  health 
can  also  come  more  slowly  but  surely 
as  the  result  of  pn<  umoconiosis.  The  coal 
miner  must  live  and  work  under  a  con- 
stant uncertainty,  not  knowing  when 
he  leaves  for  work  Ln  the  morning  that 
he  will  return  home  before  the  end  of 
the  day. 

In  his  message  t(i  Congress  earlier  this 
year.  President  Ni:con  said: 

The  time  has  come  to  replace  this  fatalism 
with  hope  by  substii  uting  action  for  words. 
Catastrophe.?  in  the  coal  mines  are  not  In- 
evitable. They  can  )e  prevented  and  they 
must  be  prevented. 


The  bill  before 
edges  that  the  most 
the  Nation's  coal 
coal  miner.   The 
cemed    first    and 


IS  properly  acknowl- 
valuable  resource  in 
r  lining  industry  is  the 
)ill  is  properly  con- 
foremost    with    the 


health  and  safety  of  the  miner.  It  re- 
sixinds  to  a  clearly  demonstrated  need 
to  provide  More  effective  means  for  Im- 
proving the  working  conditions  in  the 
Nation's  coal  mines  in  order  to  prevent 
death  and  injury  and  in  order  to  effec- 
tively control  the  conditions  that  cause 
occupational  diseases  in  the  mines. 

The  bill  before  us  corrects  some  ob- 
vious deficiencies  in  the  present  law.  It 
established  procedures  for  the  promul- 
gation of  mandatory  health  and  safety 
standards  and  makes  provision  for  in- 
terim health  standards. 

Among  tne  most  significant  achieve- 
ments of  the  bill  is  the  establishment  of 
dust  standards.  Very  fine  coal  dust  pro- 
duced during  mining  operations  has  al- 
ways been  a  major  health  hazard  for 
those  working  in  the  mines.  This  country 
has  never  established  by  law  the  per- 
missible limits  of  dust  concentrations. 
This  bill  will  give  the  United  States  an 
official  standard  for  the  first  time. 

Effective  with  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  into  law  each  operator  will  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  average  concen- 
tration of  respirable  dust  in  the  mine  at- 
mosphere to  which  each  miner  in  the 
active  workings  of  the  mine  is  exposed  at 
or  below  4.5  milligrams  per  cubic  meter 
of  air.  Effective  6  months  after  the  op- 
erative date  of  this  title,  the  limit  on  the 
level  of  dust  concentration  will  be  3.0 
milligrams  of  respirable  dust  per  cubic 
meter  of  air.  That  limit  shall  be  further 
reduced  when  such  reductions  are  deter- 
mined to  be  technologically  attainable. 

Already  there  is  encouraging  evidence 
that  the  pendency  of  this  legislation  has 
provided  a  stimulus  for  effective  research 
in  the  area  of  dust  control  that  strength- 
ens our  belief  in  the  validity  of  the  as- 
sumption made  in  this  bill  that  ulti- 
mately a  standard  below  3.0  milligrams 
per  cubic  meter  is  realistic  and  attain- 
able. The  passage  of  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide a  powerful  stimulus  for  further  re- 
search and  development  resulting  in 
greater  improvements  in  health  and 
safety  conditions  in  our  coal  mines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  passage  of  this  bill  will 
go  far  to  protect  the  health  and  prolong 
the  lives  of  the  Nation's  coal  miners.  It 
may  very  well  be  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive and  far-reaching  pieces  of  leg- 
islation to  emerge  from  the  91st 
Congress. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  for  his  presentation  and  par- 
ticularly for  his  separate  views.  The 
veiT  last  page  of  the  committee  report 
contains  the  support  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  and  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Bell)  for  the  compensa- 
tion feature.  I  do  hope  and  trust  that  he 
may  bring  many  of  his  colleagues  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  to  the  support  of 
this  feature  of  the  bill  which  I  think  is 
one  of  the  better  parts  of  the  bill.  On 
behalf  of  thousands  of  West  Virginia 
coal  miners,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  for  his  support. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  kind  remarks. 


Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  <Mr.  Hansen)  ,  al- 
ready impressed  every  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  his  appetite  for 
doing  his  political  homework  and  his 
concern  that  any  action  that  the  com- 
mittee takes  be  based  on  fact  and  not 
on  fancy  and  his  determination  in  this 
particular  area  to  see  that  we  emerge 
with  a  strong  and  responsible  bill  pro- 
tecting the  health  and  safety  of  the  coal 
miners  of  this  country. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  just  happened  to  b»  look- 
ing at  a  pictiu-e  here  which  shows  a 
group  of  Members  of  Congress  down  in  a 
coal  mine.  The  gentleman  now  in  the  well 
is  one  of  the  Members  of  Congress  in 
this  picture.  In  every  instance  he  has 
never  asked  any  questions  when  the  com- 
mittee was  going  to  go  down  into  mines 
or  was  going  to  make  a  visit  to  some  ho.s- 
pital  or  something.  He  was  always  out 
front  as  a  volimteer  and,  in  fact,  he  was 
one  of  the  few  volunteers  to  go  into  the 
Welsh  mine  3,200  feet  deep  with  an 
85°  temperature.  If  sometime  you  get 
the  gentleman  in  the  mood  when  he 
feels  like  talking  about  it,  he  will  tell  you 
how  they  dress  in  the  British  mines. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Idaho  for  his  great  service  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  We  do 
not  have  a  member  who  is  more  attentive 
and  stays  more  on  the  job.  He  has  made 
a  great  contribution  not  only  in  the  area 
of  mine  safety  but  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tion legislation.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  such  an 
outstanding  legislator. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  those  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  mines  in 
Kentucky  have  been,  up  until  this  year, 
generally  classified  as  nongassy. 

The  large  operators,  because  of  thjlr 
wealth,  can  afford  the  cost  of  all  per- 
missible equipment.  However,  the  small 
operators,  who  employ  smaller  groups  of 
men,  would  have  great  difQculty  in 
buying  permissible  equipment. 

Purchase  of  such  equipment  seems  un- 
necessary in  nongassy  mines,  since  there 
have  been  only  52  ignitions  in  the  past 
16  years  In  all  the  nongassy  mines  in  our 
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country,  and  43  of  these  have  been  the 
result  of  smoking,  lighting  matches,  or 
by  use  of  an  open-flame  lamp. 

Only  nine  of  these  ignitions,  over  this 
16-year  period,  could  have  been  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  permissible  ma- 
chinery. The  methane  monitor  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  speaks  of  would  be 
extremely  helpful.  It  would  eliminate 
much  expensive  equipment. 

An  added  burden  placed  upon  the 
small  operators  is  the  low  level  of  dust 
concentration  promulgated  by  the  pres- 
ent bill.  We  have  based  much  of  our 
legislation  upon  that  of  England,  where 
it  has  been  generally  understood  there 
has  been  more  research  on  methods  of 
controlling  dust  in  mines,  and  also  more 
work  has  been  done  on  the  cause  of 
pneumoconiosis,  progressive  massive 
fibrosis,  or  black  lung  disease. 

Let  me  state  here  that  I  support  the 
present  bill,  but  feel  that  many  small 
operators  will  be  unable  to  reach  the  low 
dust  concentrations  required  by  law. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  at  my  own  expense, 

1  visited  England  and  interviewed  Dr. 
John  Rogan,  chief  medical  officer  of  the 
national  coal  board.  At  that  time,  Eng- 
land had  a  different  standard  for  deter- 
mining the  concentration  of  dust,  based 
upon  the  number  of  particles  of  dust  In 
the  air  per  cubic  meter. 

Dr.  Rogan  stated  that  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  dust  concentration  at  a  certain 
level  at  all  times,  because  of  many  fac- 
tors: one,  the  concentration  of  dust 
would  naturally  be  much  higher  after  a 
blast;  and  two,  at  the  cutting  edge  on 
the  coal  face. 

He  explained  that  the  level — concen- 
tration in  milligrams  per  cubic  meter — 
would  vary  and  that  a  certain  level 
should  be  selected  as  a  guideline. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  received, 
as  have  many  of  you,  information  from 
the  Ministry  of  Power  in  England  to  the 
effect  that  a  standard  has  been  accepted 
which  is  set  at  8  milligrams  per  cubic 
meter.  As  the  capabilities  of  operators 
improve,  then  the  level  is  to  be  dimin- 
ished. 

I  have  talked  with  operators  through- 
out Kentucky  and  it  is  their  feeling  that 
they  carmot  reach  the  4.5  millimeter  con- 
centration at  this  time.  For  this  reason, 
today  I  am  offering  an  amendment  which 
would  fix  the  level  for  the  first  12  months 
at  6  millimeters  per  cubic  meter,  which  Is 

2  millimeters  below  the  present  English 
standard ;  and  commencing  with  the  sec- 
ond year,  would  fix  it  at  4.5  millimeters 
per  cubic  meter;  and  after  that  time 
would  be  lowered  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  determine  it  feasible  and 
possible. 

In  my  conversation  with  Dr.  Rogan, 
pneumoconiosis  was  discussed  at  length, 
including  the  study  of  X-rays  of  various 
stages  of  this  disease.  In  the  discussion. 
Dr.  Rogan  stated  that  factors  other  than 
ingestion  of  coal  dust  caused  the  later 
stages  of  this  disease.  He  stated  that  in 
the  first  three  stages  of  pneumoconiosis 
miners  were  not  outwardly  affected,  but 
that  in  the  stages  which  Included  con- 
solidation, passive  massive  fibrosis,  the 
miners  became  totally  and  permanently 
disabled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  hun- 


dreds of  thousands  of  miners  who  suffer 
from  pneumoconiosis  and  who  have  not 
been  compensated.  For  the  disabled  min- 
ers, I  feel  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  compensate  them.  These  men  are 
not  eligible  for  pensions  from  their 
union,  neither  are  they  eligible  for  work- 
men's compensation. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  shall  offer 
the  amendment  which  would  fix  the  per- 
missible level  at  6  milligrams  per  cubic 
meter  for  the  first  year,  4.5  milligrams 
for  the  second  year,  and  thereafter  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

I  shall  offer  a  second  amendment, 
since  we  are  all  Interested  in  safety  and 
in  the  protection  of  the  miners  through- 
out our  area,  that  any  coal  mine  which 
has  experienced  two  or  more  ignitions 
or  explosions  due  to  methane  should  be 
ordered  by  a  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  close  and  cease  mining  opera- 
tions in  such  mine  within  60  days  fol- 
lowing such  order. 

A  mine  which  is  once  gassy  almost 
always  remains  so,  even  if  permissible 
equipment  Is  used.  The  cutting  edge  of  a 
continuous  miner  often  strikes  inclusion 
bodies  and  causes  showers  of  sparks, 
which  can  easily  set  off  further  explo- 
sions and  cause  more  severe  disasters. 

If  we  really  believe  In  mine  safety,  we 
must  concentrate  on  the  mines  in  which 
explosions  occur,  and  these  occur  in 
gassy  mines. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor). 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let 
me  say  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
are  deeply  indebted  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  for  pre- 
senting this  bill  to  us  for  consideration 
today.  There  are  a  number  of  individuals 
who  I  think  deserve  special  mention. 
They  are  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins),  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  ,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Bttrton),  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dan- 
iels). On  our  side  of  the  aisle  there  are 
four  men  that  I  think  also  deserve  special 
mention.  There  are  our  good  friends  and 
the  ranking  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Er- 
lenborn),  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Hansen)  ,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Bell)  ,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger). 

I  want  to  pay  particular  credit  to  Mr. 
Erlenborn,  Mr.  Bttrton,  and  Mr.  Dan- 
iels, because  none  of  them  have  coal 
mines  in  their  districts.  They  could  have 
taken  the  easy  way  out.  They  could  have 
said  that  this  is  a  matter  which  does  not 
immediately  concern  their  congressional 
districts  and  turned  the  matter  over  to 
someone  else.  But  these  three  men  In 
particular  dedicated  days,  weeks,  and 
months  to  ironing  out  one  of  the  most 
difficult  pieces  of  legislation  that  has 
been  presented  to  this  Congress  in  this 
or  any  other  recent  session. 

The  reason  It  is  difficult  Is  that  there 
are  large  coal  mines  and  small  coal 
mines.  There  are  big  operators  and  little 
operators.  There  is  a  labor  union  that 
does  not  agree  among  itself  as  to  what 


should  be  In  this  bill.  There  are  those 
that  manufacture  mining  equipment 
that  have  honest  differences  as  to  what 
kind  of  equipment  should  be  in  the  bill. 

Last,  but  not  least,  downtown  we  have 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  that  sometimes 
cannot  agree  with  anybody  in  the  indus- 
try or  anybody  who  manufactures  equip- 
ment or  with  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Out  of  all  of  this  disagreement  this 
committee  has  presented  a  bill  which  can 
be  described  as  a  strong  bill.  It  is  a  strong 
bill  because  it  does  not  satisfy  the  coal 
miners  in  every  respect.  It  is  a  strong 
bill  because  it  does  not  satisfy  the  opera- 
tors in  every  respect.  And  it  is  a  strong 
bill  because  it  does  not  satisfy  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  in  every  respect.  When  you 
have  the  three  groups  that  are  Interested 
in  the  bill  unable  to  agree  on  parts  of  the 
legislation,  then  I  say  it  must  be  a  pretty 
g(X)d  bill.  And  the  important  thing  about 
their  disagreement  is  that  no  two  of  the 
groups  disagree  on  the  same  provision. 

I  went  back  and  looked  up  the  Record 
of  a  speech  I  made  on  the  fioor  of  this 
House  in  1952.  I  followed  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  when  we 
had  before  us  a  bill  at  that  time  to  give 
to  the  Federal  mine  inspectors  the  right 
to  close  down  mines. 

I  might  just  have  cut  out  that  speech 
and  brought  it  in  here,  because  what  we 
said  then  we  might  well  say  today,  be- 
cause we  have  not  changed  our  tune. 

The  most  important  thing  we  have  to 
face  is  to  provide  a  bill  which  Is  work- 
able, which  will  give  safety  protection  to 
the  men,  and  which  will  cover  them  as 
far  as  their  health  Is  concerned. 

For  those  who  do  not  live  in  coal-min- 
ing areas  or  who  do  not  come  from  areas 
where  there  have  been  coal  mines,  it 
might  b"  startling  to  realize  that  20  years 
ago  there  were  about  250,00  to  300.000 
men  mining  coal.  Today  the  number  is 
down  to  about  150,000  persons  mining 
coal.  More  coal  is  being  produced  today 
per  man  than  ever  before — with  less 
miners  it  is  true,  but  now  few  people 
want  to  go  into  the  mines. 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  and  I  never 
thought  I  would  see  the  day  when  in  the 
daily  newspapers  in  my  area  ran  the  fol- 
lowing ads: 

Wanted  Mine  Workers 

Certified  or  apprentices  (All  U.M.W.A. 
Benefits). 

Assistant  Mine  Foreman  (First  Grade  As- 
sistant Foreman  Certificate)  Salaried  super- 
visory benefit  program  (Pension — Insur- 
ance— Hospitalization.  Etc.). 

Steady  employment,  2  New  Mines  In 
Armstrong  Co. 

Call:  Area  Code  413-465-5621.  and  Ask  for 
R.  H.  Darr,  or  write  R  &  P  Coal  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
279,  Indiana,  Pa.  15701. 

This  company  needs  1,000  miners  to- 
day and  cannot  get  them.  I  am  hoping 
as  a  result  of  this  legislation  that  men 
might  be  induced  once  more  to  look  to 
mining  as  a  profession  they  can  follow. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
I  would  be  derelict  if  I  failed  to  men- 
tion the  great  Job  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 
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Saylor)    has    lone  in   behalf  of  mine 

safety  all  through  the  years. 

I  well  recall  the  great  speech  the 
rom  Pennsylvania  '  Mr. 
In  behalf  of  the  1952  act, 
the  Federal  Government 
to  police  mines  and  to 
close  them  do^n  when  danger  existed. 
That  was  in  19*2. 

But  he  did  n  jt  stop  there.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  get  a]  jpropriations  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  inspectors,  in  order  to  give 
meaning  to  th(!  legislation.  No  Member 
in  this  body  made  a  greater  contribu- 
tion than  that  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvajiia  iMr.  Saylor  >  in  ap- 
pealing to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  to  the  r  lembership  of  this  House 
to  increase  apiHopriations  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines.  | 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
been  untiring  i>i  behalf  of  mine  safety, 
and  he  has  mide  a  great  contribution 
insofar  as  impit>ving  worlcing  conditions 
in  the  mines.  It  might  observe  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  does  not 
confine  his  intejrest  in  natural  resources 
to  coal  alone  but  he  also  is  concerned 
about  the  whole  area  of  conservation  In 
this  country,  arid  for  this  we  all  owe  the 
gentlemTin  from  Pennsylvania  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  SAYLOrI  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BURTONI  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOli  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Calilornia. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  I  th»nk  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  f^r  his  kind  observations 
about  me. 

One  of  the  jvery  little-known  facts 
about  the  teniporary,  one-shot  black 
limg  pay  provision  is  that  this  provision 
rlijened  as  a  resnlt  of  a  conversation  held 
between  the  gdntleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  me. 

It  was  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania who  advanced  one  of  the  essential 
concepts  of  thd  bill,  in  order  to  avoid 
what  was  the  justifiable  concern  ex- 
pressed in  the  very  early  days  of  this 
black  lung  payment  idea,  that  we  might 
be  running  thej  risk  of  federali2dng  in 
some  way  the  \»orkmans  compensation 
program. 

As  the  gentle  nan  from  Pennsylvania 
and  I  know  full  well,  it  was  the  concept 
advanced  by  th^  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, embodied  in  this  bill,  that 
avoids  that  whi:h  all  of  us  at  least  at 
this  stage  are  de  ighted  we  have  avoided ; 
that  is,  that  we  would  be  creating  any 
unnecessary  or  unhealthy  precedent. 

In  that  partici  lar  I  want  to  now  spread 
on  the  public  rrcord  that  of  which  the 
gentleman  froti  Pennsylvania  is  so 
clearly  aware  as  part  of  the  background 
of  this  measure. 

I  would  thine  the  gentleman  from 
Peimsylvania,  iii  addition  to  that,  de- 
serves great  ere  lit  along  with  others  I 
shall  mention  daring  the  course  of  my 
statement,  for  bringing  virtually  all  the 
men  representii  g  the  coal  areas  into 
very  full  and  v  gorous  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Let  me  digress  for  just  a  moment,  for 
those  who  do  nat  come  from  the  coal 


mine  areas.  I  put  this  in  the  Record  now 
because  I  have  lived  with  miners  all  my 
life.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  when, 
as  a  little  boy,  the  men  who  were  in  the 
mines  had  what  was  described  then  aa 
miners'  cough. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  was  thought  to  be 
consumption.  Nobody  liked  to  use  that 
word,  because  it  was  a  dirty  word.  They 
did  not  know  it  was  curable.  They  did 
not  realize  that  it  was  not  tuberculosis. 
Then,  when  they  found  out  it  was  not 
tuberculosis,  those  living  in  the  mining 
communities  gave  it  a  new  name — they 
called  it  miners'  asthma.  Unless  one 
lived  in  one  of  those  towns  and  could 
actually  see  the  men  come  out  of  the 
mine  and  try  to  walk  home,  see  them 
sit  down  on  the  curb  or  sit  down  in  the 
mud  along  the  way  home,  fighting  to  get 
their  own  breath,  one  cannot  really 
understand. 

Then  people  realized  it  was  not 
asthma,  because  they  found  some  things 
that  would  help  asthma  which  did  not 
help  these  miners. 

Then  they  called  it  silicosis. 
Then  they  discovered  that  silicosis 
was  not  the  same  as  what  the  miners 
seemed  to  have.  Yes,  there  were  men  in 
other  industries  who  seemed  to  have 
something  called  silicosis  because  they 
did  some  work  with  rock  dust  in  the 
mine. 

Then  they  got  a  new  name,  a  high- 
class  name.  The  doctors  got  into  it  then 
and  the  medical  profession  gave  it  the 
name  of  anthracosillcosis. 

Now  they  have  come  up  with  a  name 
I  cannot  even  speU,  and  they  now  call  it 
pneumoconiosis. 

Whether  we  call  it  the  original  name 
of  miners'  cough  or  pneumoconiosis,  it  is 
the  same  dreadful  disease  that  strikes 
some  of  the  men  who  work  in  the  mines. 
The  worst  part  of  it  all  is  that  the 
medical  profession  cannot  tell  us  why  it 
strikes  some  people  and  does  not  strike 
others.  We  have  had  cases  where  father 
and  son  worked  in  a  mine,  together  in 
the  same  room,  and  one  would  get  it  and 
the  other  would  not.  We  have  had  cases 
where  whole  families  would  get  it  and 
cases  where  neighbors  did  not. 

These  several  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple no  longer  in  the  mines  are  now 
spread  out  all  over  the  country.  They  are 
in  the  50  States  of  the  Union. 

What  this  bill  does  is  to  give  these 
people  who  have  had  this  mining  experi- 
ence and  suffering  from  the  disease,  a 
one-shot  operation  to  be  taken  care  of. 
I  am  delighted  with  the  fact  that  a 
few  of  the  States,  such  as  Pennsylvania, 
that  have  tried  to  take  care  of  men 
with  the  disease,  are  also  taken  care  of 
in  this  bill.  Their  contribution  has 
been  recognized. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  is  a  strong  bill. 
People  have  said  they  wanted  to  get  a 
strong  bill,  and  this  is  a  strong  bill.  I 
hope  that  we  can  stand  with  the  com- 
mittee on  it.  There  are  going  to  be  a  few 
amendments  offered.  These  amendments 
will  deal  with  whether  or  not  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
should  handle  this  matter  or  whether 


or  not  it  should  be  a  separate  mine 
board  composed  of  doctors.  That  is  the 
one  point  of  difference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
•  Mr.  Dent). 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  and  myself  started  work- 
ing together  on  this  type  of  legislation 
a  number  of  years  ago.  When  I  first  came 
to  Washington  in  1958  we  were  cospon- 
sors  of  that  legislation  which  set  up  the 
Mine  Research  Bureau.  During  the  time 
in  1965  when  we  were  working  on  the 
title  I  mines  it  was  his  strong  support 
that  gave  us  the  kind  of  a  bill  which  we 
received  on  final  passage.  It  was  his 
strong  support  now  in  collaboration  with 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  tMr.  Perkins  i 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Daniels)  who  was  holding  the  hearings, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  ( Mr. 
Burton)  who  was  doing  all  of  the  leg 
work  on  the  pneumoconiosis,  that  we 
were  able  to  retain  pneumoconiosis  in  the 
bill  as  it  was  originally  written.  This  is 
because  the  gentleman  iMr.  Saylor  i 
understood  then  and  understands  now 
that  this  need  be  only  a  one-shot  proposi- 
tion. The  reason  for  this  is  that  we  believe 
if  they  live  up  to  the  law  as  we  hope  to 
write  it,  there  will  be  no  more  disease  in 
the  mines. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  Col- 
lins) . 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  where 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  and  Safety  Act 
of  1969  covers  the  field  of  safety  every- 
one is  in  complete  agreement.  But,  in  this 
bill  we  enter  a  new  region  which  in- 
volves Federal  workmen's  compensation. 
This  program  will  add  billions  to  the 
Federal  budget  at  the  time  we  are  trying 
to  achieve  a  balanced  budget  so  as  to 
halt  the  infiation  facing  the  country. 

In  this  bill  we  are  taking  over  a  func- 
tion of  Government  that  has  been  re- 
served in  the  past  for  the  States.  Work- 
men's compensation  is  not  a  Federal 
function.  Conditions  differ  in  eveiT  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  In  one  section,  folks 
are  concerned  with  the  coal  miners,  in 
another  section  problems  relate  to  cotton 
mill  workers;  and  in  another  area  it  is 
automobile  factories. 

On  the  average,  maximum  weekly 
compensation  by  the  States  for  tempo- 
rary total  disability  is  68  percent  of 
average  take-home  pay  after  allowing 
for  Federal  income  and  social  security 
taxes,  and  most  States  have  unlimited 
medicare  benefits  to  go  with  this.  States 
are  moving  forward  to  meet  the  work- 
ers' compensation  needs.  We  are  all 
concerned  with  pneumoconiosis,  but 
the  inadequacies  of  workers'  compensa- 
tion for  workers  concerned  with  coal 
dust  is  just  as  applicable  to  workers  em- 
ployed in  other  industries  and  trades. 
Why  should  we  concern  ourselves  in  this 
bill  with  coal  when  many  factory  jobs 
are  very  high  risk.  What  about  Federal 
workmen's  compensation  for  building 
construction?  It  is  very  dangerous,  and 
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let  us  also  get  Into  materials.  For  exam- 
ple, beryllium  Is  a  highly  toxic  metal 
which  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  fluorescent  light  bulbs  until  chronic 
beryllium  poisoning  was  recognized  as 
a  workers'  health  hazard. 

Asbestos  is  widely  used.  There  are  3*/^ 
million  workers  who  are  exposed  to  it  In 
their  jobs.  Asbestosis  is  recognized  as  a 
serious  respiratory  ailment  and  a  cause 
of  lung  cancer,  and  half  of  the  men  who 
had  worked  in  the  trade  had  X-ray  evi- 
dence of  asbestosis.  We  are  all  aware  of 
the  sensitivity  of  uranium  and  yet  we  do 
nothing  for  uranium  workers.  What  of 
the  many  people  who  are  exposed  to 
silica  dust  in  their  handling  of  rocks, 
dust,  sands,  and  clay?  My  wife  says 
beauty  shop  operators  have  a  lung  prob- 
lem with  hair  spray.  We  all  know  of  paint 
fumes  and  especially  spray  paint. 

For  many  years  inhaling  cotton  dust 
by  textile  workers  was  overlooked,  but 
now  we  know  that  byssinosis — the  lung 
disease — is  affecting  the  health  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  cotton  textile 
workers.  This  is  not  only  a  factor  in  the 
cotton  mills  but  out  in  the  cotton  fields 
where  we  have  open  air  cotton  gins  the 
lint  is  even  more  severe. 

Lung  dangers  come  in  many  forms 
from  talc,  diatomite,  carborundum,  sug- 
arcane fiber,  moldy  silage,  and  also  in 
many  natural  and  fabricated  materials. 
But,  in  this  bill  we  are  dealing  solely 
with  coal  dust  pneumoconiosis  and  pro- 
viding only  the  coal  miners  with  Federal 
disability  compensation. 

And,  even  in  the  coal  mining  industry 
itself,  this  bill  is  discriminatory  as  it  pro- 
vides for  workers  disabled  by  coal  dust 
but  does  nothing  for  disability  in  the 
coal  mines  from  any  other  cause.  A  coal 
miner  who  is  totally  disabled  because 
of  the  loss  of  his  arms  or  his  legs  gets 
nothing,  but  a  man  who  has  the  coal  dust 
problem  is  fully  covered. 

This  is  not  only  a  situation  of  inequity 
between  miners,  but  complete  inequity 
t>etween  coal  miners  and  every  other  in- 
dustrial worker  in  the  Nation. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  delete  this  un- 
fair section  112  from  this  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Burton). 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  earlier  discussion  I  men- 
tioned what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  ac- 
curate description  of  the  role  of  our  very 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman 
(Mr.  Dent).  I  also  make  note  of  Mr. 
Saylor's  contribution  to  the  resolution 
of  the  one-time  payment  issue.  I  would 
also  like  to  commend  the  most  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee 
which  had  jurisdiction  over  the  payment 
issue,  Mr.  Dom  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 
Because  of  his  initiative,  foresight,  and 
determination  we  were  able  to  move  that 
matter  along  rapidly  and  he  was  able  to 
get  his  committee  to  approve  of  it.  I 
think  the  Record  should  also  note  this: 
Because  of  the  persistence  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn) 
we  were  able  to  refine  many  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  so  that  they  addressed 
themselves  to  the  stated  problem  rather 
than   acc^ting    the   statement   of   the 


problem ,  and  then  proceeding  to  solve 
the  problem  in  a  blunderbuss  and  in 
many  instances  unduly  expensive  man- 
ner. I  think  it  is  in  the  finest  tradition 
of  legislative  debate  and  give  and  take 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  forced 
the  majority  In  all  instances  to  justify, 
with  the  facts  on  the  Record  not  only 
the  statement  of  the  problem  but  also 
the  proposed  solution  advanced.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  improvements  di- 
rectly offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  there  were  a  number  of  adminis- 
trative subcommittee  recommendations 
that  were  strengthened  as  a  result  of  this 
give  and  take. 

I  think  also  the  Record  should  reflect, 
if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  prodigious 
efforts  which  were  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Bell)  with 
reference  to  the  development  of  the  full 
committee  resolution  of  the  rather  diffi- 
cult so-called  gassy-nongassy  issue.  I 
think  the  Record  should  also  show,  while 
we  are  at  this  late  stage  of  the  debate, 
that  Mr.  John  F.  O'Leary,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mines;  Mr.  Harry 
Perry,  Research  Adviser,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Mineral  Resources:  and  Cecil 
"Lucky"  Lester,  Herschel  Potter,  and 
Harry  Weaver,  all  Federal  coal  mine  in- 
spectors, played  a  very  important  role  in 
developing  not  only  the  thrust  and  tone 
of  this  legislation  but  some  of  the  more 
diflBcult  technical  aspects  of  the  bill. 

And,  last  but  not  least,  there  have  been 
three  or  four  or  five  or  six  men  who 
worked  for  us  during  the  course  of  the 
preparation  of  this  legislation.  I  make 
specific  reference  to  Mr.  Bob  Vagely,  the 
tireless,  energetic,  and  superb  staff 
counsel  to  Chairman  Dent.  Bob  has  given 
this  legislation  more  staff  attention  than 
I  have  ever  witnessed  given  a  single  bill, 
and  certainly  more  than  we  would  expect 
from  this  most  conscientious  committee 
counsel.  His  schedule  with  it  has  been 
daily,  without  regard  to  evening  or  week- 
end. His  purpose  was  always  single- 
minded  and  in  the  Interest  of  the  miner. 
He,  too,  was  a  focal  point  for  intense 
pressures  from  all  directions,  and  he 
withstood  them  to  the  credit  of  us  all. 
Add  it  all  up,  and  you  have  a  brilliant 
effort. 

From  my  personal  standpoint,  I  make 
reference  to  a  young  man  who  has  been 
of  so  much  assistance  to  all  of  us  and 
particularly  to  me,  Mr.  Gary  Sellers. 
Gary  came  to  us  at  a  time  when  there 
was  a  paucity  of  expertise  in  this  com- 
plex field  and  gave  unselfishly  of  him- 
self so  that  coal  miners  might  work 
under  conditions  of  relative  safety.  That 
humanitarian  concern  was  his  only  one, 
and  he  should  take  great  pride  in  his 
contribution.  I  have  certainly  benefited 
from  it,  but  those  he  sought  to  help  will 
be  the  most  grateful  benefactors  in  the 
years  to  come.  His  consummate  dedica- 
tion to  the  task,  and  concomitant  skill 
and  energy,  is  genuinely  appreciated. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the 
efforts  of  Dan  Krivit,  who  works  for 
Chairman  Daniels,  and  Dave  Finnegan 
who  has  been  so  enormously  helpful 
during  the  course  of  this  legislation  since 
he  left  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
where  he  also  worked  on  the  legislation; 
as  well  as  Don  Baker  and  Jack  Reed  and 


Austin  Sullivan  who  work  for  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  men  nho 
truly  devoted  their  efforts  to  the  formu- 
lation of  this  legislation,  along  with  Mike 
Bernstein  who  carefully  looked  out  for 
the  interests  of  the  minority.  They  all 
deserve  the  approval  and  the  plaudits  of 
all  of  us  who  were  ultimately  faced  with 
the  responsibihty  of  making  policy  judg- 
ments. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  a  point 
about  the  chairman  of  our  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins).  Carl  is  an  old  war  horse 
in  the  finest  meaning  of  the  term. 

He  kept  very  close  rein  on  our  two 
friends,  Daniels  and  Dent,  who  always 
seem  to  work  in  tandem  and  whenever 
any  of  us  on  our  side  got  a  little  out  of 
line  he  was  there  to  remind  us  to  keep 
our  eye  on  the  ball.  I  think,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  when  the  history  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  written,  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence that  permeates  the  legislation  be- 
fore this  House — and  this  can  be  distin- 
guished from  some  of  the  ideas  advanced 
by  others — is  that  we  rejected  the  con- 
cept that  soimd  health  and  safety  leg- 
islation to  protect  coal  mine  workers  in- 
evitably also  had  to  be  punitive  legisla- 
tion as  it  affected  the  industry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Tlr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  jield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  tMr.  Burton)  has  no 
coal  in  his  congressional  district,  the  in- 
terest he  has  taken  in  this  legislation  will 
mean  much  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
coal  miners  and  their  families  through- 
out America.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  BURTON)  has  worked  day 
and  night — and  I  say  "day  and  night"  be- 
cause he  has  called  me  at  midnight,  and 
other  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  clarify  and  resolve  the  issues  in 
this  complex  and  technical  legislative 
field.  I  certainly  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  his  untiring  efforts  in 
seeing  to  it  that  this  legislation  goes 
through  the  Congress — that  we  pass  a 
strong  mine  safety  bill,  one  that  is  mean- 
ingful in  terms  of  the  health  and  safety 
of  our  miners. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels). 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  support  this 
bill  and  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Dent)  for  the  extremely  competent  job 
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he  has  done  ii|  preparing  this  measure, 
and  for  so  succ^f ully  guiding  It  through 
our  full  committee,  with  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  oijr  distinguished  chairman 
•  Mr.  Perkins)  . 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  genesis  of  this 
legislation.  Th^  horrifying  tragedy  at 
Farmington  lasi  winter  shocked  the  con- 
science of  the  Kation  and  lifted  public 
concern  about  <)oal  mine  safety  from  al- 
most two  decades  of  lethargic  inaction. 

Your  committee  has.  I  feel,  responded 
well  to  this  outqry.  For  over  9  months  we 
have  heard  testimony  and  collated  the 
enormous  amoiint  of  data  available  on 
safety  practices]  In  addition,  we  observed 
the  procedures  qsed  in  the  mines  of  Oreat 
Britain — procedures  which  were  of  great 
assistance  to  us  In  the  preparation  of  our 
own  bill. 

The  results  ctf  this  effort  are  before 
you.  It  is  a  goo^.  tough  bill.  My  distin- 
guished chairmin  'Mr.  Dent)  will  offer 
some  technical  amendments  tomorrow 
which  will  further  strengthen  the  safety 
standards  laid  out  in  the  bill.  These 
amendments  shiuld  be  supported.  Basi- 
cally, however,  [the  bill  in  its  present 
form  accomplished  well  its  purposes. 
Whenever  doubtlarose  in  our  discussions, 
it  was  resolved,  jas  it  should  be,  on  the 
side  of  safety  f orjour  miners. 

I  strongly  recommend,  therefore,  that 
the  House  adopt  the  measure,  and  conse- 
quently give  a  reiounding  endorsement  to 
the  concept  of  maximum  safety  in  our 
country's  mines. , 

Mr.  ANNUNzio.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS  lof  New  Jersey.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  fitom  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZjIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
deeply  appreciate  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentfeman  from  New  Jersey 
<Mr.  Daniels"  ,  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman]  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
13950, 1,  of  cours«.  am  pleased  to  add  my 
voice  in  support  cp  passage  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Healtl^  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 
I  note  in  a  reqent  issue  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Jbumal  that  in  the  first 
8  months  of  196!  i  no  less  than  141  coal 
miners  have  beei  killed  in  mine  acci- 
dents. This  is  whit  has  happened  in  the 
mines  while  we  have  been  considering 
this  bill.  This  wap  no  new  disaster.  This 
happens  day  by  day,  in  twos  and  threes. 
One  hundred  and!  forty-one  men,  most  of 
them  family  heaqs.  are  dead. 

One  cannot  legislate  overnight.  I  have 
followed  closely  ihe  work  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in 
preparing  H.R.  13950.  In  particular  I 
have  been  impressed  with  the  devotion  to 
writing  a  strong,  iound  bill  shown  by  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  under 
if  Representative  John 
not  only  comes  from  a 
but  has  been  himself 
lining.  He  understands 
is  industry,  an  indus- 
lique  conditions,  which 
with  respect  to  safety 
those  of  any  other  in- 
las  made  an  outstand- 
his  work  of  drafting 
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with  officials  of  the  National  Coal  Board 
there  and  with  their  medical  research 
staffs.  This  was  done  especially  to  seek 
information  on  the  problem  of  the  "black 
limg"  disease,  coal  miners'  pneumoco- 
niosis. While  in  England,  the  subcommit- 
tee also  visited  a  British  coal  mine. 

Subsequently  the  subcommittee  spent 
8  days  in  open  and  executive  session 
writing  the  bill  now  before  us.  When  it 
was  referred  to  the  full  committee,  hear- 
ings were  held  an  additional  day  by 
Chairman  Perkins  to  permit  the  con- 
sideration of  issues  wViich  had  arisen 
subsequent  to  the  completion  of  action 
by  the  subcommittee. 

Thus  when  taking  up,  as  we  do  here, 
the  result  of  these  deliberations  we  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  we  can  easily 
write  on  the  floor  of  this  House  improve- 
ments in  the  work  of  the  committee.  The 
subject  matter  of  H.R.  13950  is  outside 
the  experience  of  most  Members  of  the 
Congress.  Few  of  us  have  ever  been  in  a 
coal  mine.  He  must  rely  on  the  expertise 
developed  by  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

It  is  they  who  have  consulted  with  au- 
thorities on  mine  health  and  mine  safety, 
here  and  abroad.  They  have  listened  to 
the  views  of  and  questioned  representa- 
tives of  operators  of  large  coal  mines, 
operators  of  small  coal  mines,  mine  union 
officials,  individual  coal  mines,  interested 
members  of  the  public  and,  administra- 
tion officials,  including  the  Departments 
of  Interior:  Labor;  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  They  have  talked  with 
mining  engineers  and  doctors.  They  have 
talked  with  State  officials  concerned  with 
coal  mine  safety.  They  heard  from  the 
very  lips  of  the  coal  miners  telling  what 
it  is  like  to  go  through  a  mine  accident 
and  survive. 

We  need  have  no  doubts  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  proposal  before  us.  I  believe, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  Ume  to  vote  this  bill, 
up  or  down — and  there  is  little  question 
but  that  it  will  be  passed  by  this  body 
overwhelmingly,  as  was  the  Senate  bill 
by  the  Senate. 

It  is  time — and  past  time.  Only  last 
month,  in  a  mine  owned  by  the  Consoli- 
dation Coal  Co..  a  fire  swept  through  one 
section.  There  were  at  the  time  over  100 
miners  at  work  in  the  mine.  Fortimately 
none  were  trapped  in  the  area  of  the 
mine  where  the  fire  erupted.  This  mine 
was  the  Loveridge  mine  of  the  Consoli- 
dation Co.  It  is  located  in  the  same  area 
as  the  Farmington  No.  9  of  this  com- 
pany where  78  men  died  last  fall.  In- 
deed, it  is  separated  from  No.  9  by  only 
a  160-foot  barrier  of  coal. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  while  we  talked 
here  another  disaster  took  place  like  the 
Farmington  disaster.  We  have  had  at 
least  this  one  close  call.  But  let  us  not 
forget  the  real  mine  safety  problem. 
While  it  is  the  major  disasters  which 
catch  the  attention  of  the  American  pub- 
lic and  lead  to  demand  for,  and  support 
of.  congressional  action,  the  real  problem 
is  to  prevent  the  small  accidents,  where 
one,  two.  or  three  men  are  injured  or 
killed.  Ninety  percent  of  the  injuiies  and 
deaths  in  coal  mines  are  in  these  small 
accidents,  not  in  the  major  disasters.  It 
was  these  small  accidents  which  killed 
141  men  in  8  months;  there  have  been, 
fortunately,  no  major  mine  disasters 
since  Farmington,  last  fall. 


This  legislation  will  not  end  all  coal 
mine  accidents.  We  cannot  make  the 
work  of  coal  mining  other  than  dirty 
arduous,  and  dark.  But  at  least  we  should 
try  to  make  it  as  safe  and  as  healthful 
as  it  can  be  made.  It  will  never  be  pleas- 
ant work.  It  probably  can  never  be  made 
wholly  safe  or  healthful.  But  it  need  not 
continue  to  be  work  where  all  too  many 
workers  have  a  choice  only  between  dying 
young  from  diseased  lungs,  or  dying  even 
yoimger  from  a  rock  fall,  a  fire,  or  an 
explosion. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  i3950 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  persons  working  in  the  coal  mining  in- 
dusti-y  of  the  United  States 

At  the  outset,  I  again  must  hail  the 
valiant  efforts  of  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent) 
the  chaii-man  of  the  General  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor,  for  his  magnificent  work 
on  behalf  of  the  coal  miners  of  America 
and  praise  equally  the  leadership  of  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  iMr.  Perkins).  Also  I 
wish  to  compliment  all  the  members  of 
my  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  and 
in  particular  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia tMr.  Burton)  for  his  invaluable 
contributions  in  developing  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Although  the  Federal  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  bill  is  primarily  directed 
toward  prevention  and  control,  it  also 
provides  for  grants  to  the  States  to  pay 
benefits  to  minere  totally  disabled  from 
complicated  pneumoconiosis  and  to  the 
widows  of  miners  who  suffered  from 
complicated  pneumoconiosis  at  the  time 
of  death. 

Although  the  passage  of  H.R.  13950  is 
of  overwhelming  importance,  I  particu- 
larly want  to  address  my  remarks  to  sec- 
tion 112(b) ,  "entitlement  to  miners."  The 
crucial  section  is  needed  to  save  thou- 
sands of  miners  and  their  widows  and 
children  from  a  life  of  despair,  illness, 
and  poverty. 

While  the  number  of  people  involved 
in  coal  mining  has  fallen  from  650,000 
in  the  late  forties  to  a  current  figure  of 
about  150,000,  in  the  last  20  years  ap- 
proximately 1  million  miners  have  been 
exposed  to  hazards  of  coal  dust.  As  a  re- 
result,  some  experts  estimate  that  in 
this  country  there  are  now  about  100,000 
cases  of  miners'  pneumoconiosis. 

According  to  the  public  health  serv- 
ice, 20  percent  of  all  inactive,  and  10 
percent  of  all  active  miners  show  X-ray 
evidence  of  the  disease;  and  of  these,  9 
percent  of  the  inactive — 18,000 — and  3 
percent  of  the  active — 4,320 — miners 
have  progressive  massive  fibrosis — the 
complicated  form  of  the  disease  that 
causes  severe  disability  and  ultimately 
death. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  British 
became  suspicious  of  the  effects  of  in- 
halation of  coal  dust  and  began  a  ratner 
thorough  investigation  of  the  problem. 
Thus,  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  was 
recognized  in  Great  Britain  as  early  as 
1943.  Unfortunately,  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  the  United  States  has  been  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  accept  the  British 
findings,  and  consequently,  coal  workers' 
pneumoconiosis,  until  the  last  couple  of 
years,  was  not  widely  accepted  as  a 
disease  entity  In  this  country. 
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The  impact  of  the  reluctance  of  the 
American  scientists  and  doctors  to  accept 
the  validity  of  the  findings  of  their  Brit- 
ish counterparts  had  several  unfortunate 
consequences. 

First,  it  precluded  attempts  by  private 
enterprise  to  control  coal  dust  in  the 
mines  in  order  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
this  insidious  disease. 

Second,  it  caused  States  to  neglect  the 
problem  when  it  was  in  its  inception  and 
the  cost  of  prevention  could  still  be  eco- 
nomically borne  by  State  governments  or 
private  enterprise. 

Third,  it  operated  to  prevent  disabled 
coal  miners  from  obtaining  workmen's 
compensation,  proper  medical  care,  and 
other  remedial  action. 

Thus,  many  thousands  of  miners  have 
died  before  their  claims  were  processed, 
or  the  expiration  of  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations has  prevented  miners  from  prov- 
ing their  claims  in  time  to  receive 
benefits. 

Today,  it  is  economically  impossible 
for  most  States  to  provide  funds  for  ret- 
roactive claims  and  unconstitutional  to 
make  private  employers  pick  up  these 
claims.  It  is  also  understandable  that 
States  which  are  not  coal  producing 
have  no  wish  to  assume  responsibility  for 
residents  who  may  have  contracted  the 
ailment  mining  coal  in  another  State. 

The  substantial  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  miners  actually  employed  in  mines 
following  World  War  n  caused  a  dis- 
persal of  men  throughout  the  country — 
many  into  States  which  have  few,  if  any, 
mines.  These  men  took  with  them  an 
irreversible  disease,  but  because  of  their 
present  location  they  are  denied  benefits. 

So  we  find  ourselves  with  this  prob- 
lem. How  do  we  get  the  States  to  pass 
laws  to  aid  these  victims  when  these 
victims  contracted  the  disease  of  "black 
lung"  years  ago  while  working  in  a  coal 
mine  in  another  State? 

The  answer  is  clear — States  are  ei- 
ther unable  to  act  or  are  not  sufficiently 
motivated  to  act.  But.  we  in  Congress 
must  concern  ourselves  with  the  unmet 
needs  of  the  disabled  miner  and  his  fam- 
ily when  his  State,  his  employer,  and  his 
imion  have  not  met  their  responsibilities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
several  Members  who  are  requesting 
time,  but  let  me  yield  another  minute  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  .  who  has  done  so 
much  to  put  this  compensation  feature 
together  and  which  would  not  have  been 
put  together  but  for  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
my  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  us  to  fail  to  provide 
for  the  future  health,  safety,  and  protec- 
tion of  coal  miners  and  at  the  same  time 
deny  aid  to  the  worker  who  has  already 
given  up  precious  years  of  life  in  this, 
our  Nations  most  hazardous  occupation, 
would  be  both  callous  and  unforgivable 
on  our  part. 

Section  112(b)  directs  payment  of 
compensation  to  an  individual  rendered 
totally  disabled  from  complicated  pneu- 
moconiosis and  to  the  widows  of  miners 
who  suffered  from  complicated  pneumo- 


coniosis-at  the  time  of  death.  The  disease 
must  have  arisen  out  of  or  in  the  course 
of  the  Individual's  employment  in  a  coal 
mine.  Work  in  a  coal  mine  for  10  years 
establishes  a  rebuttable  presumption — 
less  than  10  years  in  a  coal  mine  does  not 
foreclose  recovery,  but  without  the  bene- 
fit of  a  presumption. 

Payments  are  based  upon  50  percent  of 
the  minimum  monthly  payment  to 
which  a  Federal  employee,  grade  GS-2. 
is  entitled  who  is  totally  disabled  at  the 
time  of  payment.  This  amount  Is  approx- 
imately $136  monthly.  In  case  of  death,  a 
widow  would  receive  the  same  amoimt. 

Payments  would  be  increased  as  fol- 
lows : 

Fifty  percent  for  one  dependent,  or  ap- 
proximately $204  per  month. 

Seventy-five  percent  for  two  depend- 
ents, or  approximately  $238  per  month. 

One  hundred  percent  for  three  or  more 
dependents,  or  approximately  $272  per 
month. 

Payment  under  this  provision  is  re- 
duced by  any  amount  the  payee  receives 
under  workmen's  compensation,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  disability  laws 
of  a  State,  and  excess  earnings  under 
section  203  <b)  through  (L)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

No  claim  shall  be  considered  unless  it 
is  filed: 

First.  One  year  after  the  date  an  em- 
ployed miner  received  the  results  of  his 
X-ray  provided  under  section  203  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act,  or  If  he  did  not  receive  such  X-ray. 
1  year  from  the  date  he  received  such 
opportunity  to  do  so  under  section  203. 

Second.  In  case  of  other  claimants.  3 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment. 

Third.  In  the  case  of  a  widow,  1  year 
after  death  or  3  years  after  date  of  en- 
actment, whichever  is  the  later. 

No  payment  shall  be  made  to  residents 
of  a  State  which  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act  reduces  its  State  work- 
men's compensation  or  disability  Insur- 
ance laws  to  persons  eligible  to  receive 
payment  under  this  act. 

We  have  made  every  effort  to  relieve 
the  concern  that  we  are  trampling  on  the 
States'  right  to  administer  this  particular 
pajTnent — on  page  40  of  H.R.  13950, 
starting  on  line  21.  you  will  note  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

Such  Governor  shall  implement  the  .igree- 
ment  In  such  manner  as  he  shall  determine 
to  best  effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  held  7  days  of 
hearings  on  legislation  to  provide  bene- 
fits for  persons  who  have  contracted 
pneumoconiosis.  As  a  result,  on  August 
5,  our  subcommittee  reported  a  bill  to 
provide  benefit  payments  to  coal  miners 
suffering  from  complicated  pneiuno- 
coniosis.  This  program  of  payments  was 
maintained  in  the  bill  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  by  a  vote  of  25 
to  9. 

On  September  30.  the  Senate  also  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  a  similar  provision 
and  enacted  as  part  of  their  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  bill  an  amendment 
modeled  after  section  112(b).  This  pro- 
vision passed  the  Senate  91  to  0. 

Section  112ib)  is  clearly  not  intended 
to   establish   a   Federal   prerogative   or 


precedent  In  the  area  of  payments  for 
the  death,  injury,  or  Illness  of  workers. 
However,  coal  miners'  pneumoconiosis  Ls 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  critical  occupa- 
tional health  problems.  I  am  sure  none  of 
us  would  want  to  excuse  inaction  here  by 
pointing  to  the  necessity  of  action  else- 
where. We  must  make  progress  where 
we  can.  and  whenever  we  can. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen  - 
leman  from  New  Jersey  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  we  have? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinskd   1.5  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  this  is  the 
most  significant  coal  mine  safety  bill  ever 
written  by  Congress.  I  regret  that  times 
does  not  permit  us  to  go  deeper  into  this 
subject. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Peniisylvania  (Mr. 
Dent  ) .  for  the  tremendous  job  he  has 
done.  He  has  fought  back  every  special 
interest  group  and  every  selfish  interest 
group  in  thLs  country  which  tried  to 
water  down  this  bill.  They  are  working 
overtime  right  now  still  trjing  to  stop 
this  bill  from  bringing  meaningful  safety 
standards  to  the  coal  mining  industry. 
I  say  to  you  that  when  you  have  90,000 
deaths  In  the  coal  mines  of  America  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century  and  170 
deaths  occurring  in  the  coal  mines  since 
the  disaster  in  Farmington  alone,  as  good 
as  this  bill  is.  it  still  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

The  135.000  coal  miners  who  produce 
600  million  tons  of  coal  a  year  in  this 
country  demonstrate  that  they  are  the 
most  productive  workers  in  America. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  go  too  far  in 
raising  safety  standards  to  give  these 
men  the  kind  of  protection  that  they  are 
entitled  to.  That  is  the  least  the  Con- 
gress can  do  for  men  who  risk  their  lives 
ever>-  day  so  that  the  wheels  of  American 
industry  can  keep  turning. 

I  shall  view  with  grave  concern  any 
amendments  that  are  offered  on  eithef 
side  tomorrow  as  we  go  into  the  amend- 
ing stage  of  this  bill  because  I  tell  you 
the  committee  has  done  a  good  job.  It  Is  a 
good  and  sound  piece  of  legislation.  The 
fact  that  there  are  those  who  would 
have  Congress  respond  to  their  own  nar- 
row, special  Interests  Is  of  no  interest  to 
me.  I  shall  do  everything  possible  to  re- 
tain the  high  standards  of  safety  writ- 
ten into  this  bill  by  the  committee. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  wrote  the  legislation.  I  can  teli 
you  every  means  possible  was  used  to 
thwart  our  efforts.  I  am  proud  that  the 
committee  rejected  these  efforts  and 
wrote  a  strong  bill.  I  have  one  concern 
and  that  is  to  have  a  good  safe-mining 
bill  before  this  Congress,  and  tomorrow 
I  shall  resist  amendments  if  they  are  go- 
ing to  weaken  this  bill.  As  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  I  know  how  hard  this 
committee  labored  to  get  us  a  good  bill, 
and  I  intend  to  have  a  good  safety  bill 
come  out  of  this  House  tomorrow  when 
the  smoke  clears. 
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Mr.  PERKlHS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleijian  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
MmiSH ) .         J 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  thii  legislation. 

During  thai  last  100  years,  approxi- 
mately 120.000  fatalities  have  occurred 
In  coal  mines.  The  figure,  of  course,  does 
not  include  th»  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
additional  mi  lers  who  met  early  death 
due  to  blaclc  1  ing  and  other  coal  mining 
related  diseases.  I  believe  I  am  able  to 
speak  with  seme  expertise  on  this  im- 
portant subje;t.  I  grew  up  In  the  coal 
mining  region  of  northeastern  Permsyl- 
vania.  Many  of  my  relatives  worked  in 
the  mines.  Mj  father  died  of  black  lung 
disease  at  the  ige  of  36. 

Passage  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  will  result 
In  better  protection  against  Injury  and 
death  for  tl-  e  Nation's  130,000  coal 
miners.  However,  while  the  bill  is  an  ob- 
vious improvement  over  present  law  in 
many  respecU.  it  still  falls  far  short  of 
providing  for  the  maximum  health  and 
safety  of  mine  is. 

On  the  plus  side,  the  measure  before 
us  today  IncUides  both  comprehensive 
saf etji  -  standards  for  mine  facilities, 
equipment,  and  operations,  and  improved 
procedural  mechanism  to  detect  and  re- 
dress health  ahd  safety  violations  in  the 
mines.  It  authorizes  the  Secretaries  of  In- 
terior and  Heilth,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  Inspett  and  investigate  mines 
without  prior  [notice  to  mine  operators 
and  to  assign  |ull-time  Inspectors  to  ex- 
mines.  Injunctive  powers 
insure  compliance  with 
)ns,  and  penalties  ranging 
I  for  a  first  violation  to 
1  year  in  prison  for  re- 
Ions  are  established. 
Dn  would  provide  Federal 
for  victims  of  pneu- 
moconiosis or  black  lung  disease.  Miners 
suffering  from  severe  stages  of  incurable 
black  lung  could  be  compensated  up  to 
$272  a  month  In  order  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  this  dreaded  disease,  the 
concentration  of  dust  in  mines  would  not 
be  permitted  t)  exceed  4.5  milligrams  of 
respirable  dusi  per  cubic  meter  of  air  6 
months  after  <  nactment.  One  year  after 
enactment  the  maximum  allowable  dust 
level  would  be  reduced  to  3  milligrams. 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  then  assumes  authority  to  fur- 
ther lower  thii  standard. 

Additionally  all  miners  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  be  X-rayed  periodi- 
cally for  signs  of  black  lung.  Miners 
showing  traces  of  the  disease  will  be  al- 
lowed to  shift  to  less  dusty  sections  of  the 
mine  at  no  los  i  in  pay.  A  levy  of  2  cents 
per  ton  of  coal  produced  is  imposed  on 
mine  operator)  to  supix>rt  research  into 
mine  health  an  d  safety. 

While  the  c(ial  dust  level  provided  In 
the  bill  is  gen(  rally  fair  and  will  assure 
much  safer  mining  conditions,  the 
method  of  computing  the  dust  level 
leaves  much  ta  be  desired  and  should  be 
revised.  Dust  l?vels  should  be  measured 
over  each  worhj  shift,  rather  than  derived 
from  the  average  level  over  a  number  of 
shifts  as  propojsed  in  the  bill  now  before 
us.  Moreover,  i  definite  timetable  should 
be  established  or  reducing  the  allowable 
dust  standard  o  a  lower,  safer  figure. 
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I  hope  the  House  will  act  also  to  elimi- 
nate the  other  glaring  loopholes  con- 
tained in  the  mine  safety  bill  as  reported. 
I  refer  specifically  to  provisions  which 
would  encourage  delays  in  buying  safe 
equipment  for  certain  mines  and  increase 
the  powers  of  the  industry- dominated 
board  of  review  to  review  health  and 
safety  standards  for  mines. 

Exemptions  written  into  this  bill  at  the 
last  moment  would  permit  operators  of 
so-called  nongassy  mines,  numbering 
about  3.000  across  the  United  States,  to 
put  off  the  installation  of  vital  spark-free 
electrical  equipment  for  up  to  6  years 
and  even,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  forever. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  board,  tradi- 
tionally controlled  by  special  interests,  to 
review  the  carefully  drawn  conclusions  of 
public  officials  charged  with  insuring  the 
health  and  safety  of  miners.  Under  the 
pending  legislation,  this  board  of  review 
would  be  empowered  both  to  overrule  a 
closing  order  by  a  qualified  Bureau  of 
Mines  inspector  and  to  annul  penalties 
imposed  on  violators  of  safety  regula- 
tions. For  the  purposes  of  review,  in  fact, 
the  board  is  not  "bound  by  an  previous 
findings  of  fact"  by  the  Secretai-y  of  the 
Interior  or  by  a  Federal  mine  inspector. 

Lastly.  I  believe  we  should  adopt  a  pro- 
vision similar  to  that  section  of  the  Sen- 
ate passed  bill  which  protects  miners 
who  report  safety  violations  from  dis- 
charge or  discrimination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  these  loopholes 
are  closed,  we  will  not  have  done  our  best 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  thou- 
sands of  coal  miners.  We  cannot,  and 
must  not.  allow  certain  mine  operators  to 
place  a  higher  value  on  profit  than  on 
human  life. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to   the  gentleman   from   West  Virginia 

"Mr.  HECHL2R). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  coal  mining  is  a  barbarous 
business.  Yet  one  of  the  most  heartening 
developments  of  the  past  year  is  that  the 
people  of  every  State  in  the  Union  have 
become  aroused  about  the  conditions  un- 
der which  coal  miners  work  and  try  to 
live. 

The  conscience  of  the  Nation  has  been 
stirred.  From  State  after  State  comes 
the  determined  cry:  Stop  this  slaughter 
in  the  coal  coines. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  longtime  ex- 
pert to  understand  the  human  aspects  of 
coal  mining.  It  is  right  in  front  of  your 
eyes.  Charles  Dickens  wrote  about  Coke- 
town  in  his  classic  novel  "Hard  Times" 
and  painted  the  picture  very  accurately. 
Conditions  a  century  ago  were  well  de- 
scribed by  Emile  Zola  in  "Germinal,"  one 
passage  of  which  goes  like  this: 

"Have  you  been  working  long  at  the  mine?" 

He  flung  open  both  arms. 

"Long?  I  should  think  so.  I  was  not  eight 
when  I  went  down  and  I  am  now  flity-eight. 
They  tell  me  to  rest,  but  I'm  not  going  to; 
I'm  not  such  a  fool.  I  can  get  on  for  two  years 
longer,  to  my  sixtieth,  so  as  to  get  the  pen- 
sion." 

A  spasm  of  coughing  interrupted  him 
again. 

"I  never  used  to  cough;  now  I  can't  get 
rid  of  It.  And  the  queer  thing  Is  that  I  spit, 
that  I  spit." 

The  rasping  was  again  heard  in  his  throat, 
followed  by  the  black  expectoration. 

"Is  It  blood?" 


He  slowly  wiped  his  mouth  with  the  back 
of  his  hand. 

"No,  It's  coal.  I've  got  enough  In  my  car- 
cass to  warm  me  till  I  die.  And  it's  five  years 
since  I  put  a  foot  down  below.  I  stored  It  up, 
it  seems,  without  knowing  it." 

"And  is  your  company  rich?" 

"Ah.  yes  ...  an  output  of  5,000  tons  a 
day.  Ah,  yes.  there's  money  there." 

In  the  century  which  has  elapsed  since 
Emile  Zola  wrote  the  words  I  have 
quoted,  very  little  has  changed  in  the 
coal  mines  except  the  modernized  ma- 
chinery. Coal  miners  live  and  die  in  a 
system  which  can  only  be  characterized 
as  feudal.  Profits  and  ''"ividends  in  the 
coal  industry,  according  to  Moody's,  more 
than  doubled  from  $56  million  in  1959 
to  $130  million  in  1965 — and  they  are 
still  going  up,  as  the  major  oil  com- 
panies are  eagerly  purchasing  coal  prop- 
erties. Against  this  background  of  risins 
profits,  what  is  happening  to  the  men 
who  work  in  the  mines?  Listen  to  these 
grim  statistics: 

One  and  one-half  million  men  injured 
in  coal  mines  since  the  early  I930's. 

Seven  times  as  many  coal  miners  are 
killed  and  injured  as  the  average  indus- 
trial occupation. 

Between  the  ages  of  60  and  64.  eight 
times  as  many  coal  miners  and  retired 
miners  die  as  compared  to  the  average 
in  any  other  occupation. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  five  thou- 
sand coal  miners  wheezing,  breathless, 
disabled  by  pneumoconiosis. 

More  than  twice  as  many  coal  min- 
ers killed  since  Farmington — 182,  to  be 
exact — as  compared  to  the  78  who  are 
still  buried  in  tlieir  gassy  grave  at  Farm- 
ington. 

Since  the  Farmington  disaster.  5.465 
coal  miners  injured. 

The  last  major  revision  of  our  coal 
mine  safety  law  was  in  1952.  and  since 
that  law  was  passed  over  6.000  coal  min- 
ers have  been  killed  and  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  injured. 

Here  is  a  headline  on  Columbus  Day 
in  the  Huntington,  West  Virginia  news- 
jjaper:  "More  Miners  Were  Killed,  But 
Less  Coal  Was  Mined." 

The  Associated  Press  dispatch  starts: 

More  miners  were  killed  during  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  than  in  1968.  yet 
fewer  tons  of  coal  were  mined,  the  West 
Virginia   State   Mines   Department   said. 

The  shock  of  the  Farmington  disastei'. 
which  occurred  almost  a  year  ago,  on 
November  20.  1968,  awakened  the  Na- 
tion to  demand  action  to  protect  the 
men  who  work  in  the  most  hazardous 
job  in  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is 
accurate  to  state  that  we  would  not  be 
debating  this  bill  today,  nor  would  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  be  so  strong, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  explosion  which 
killed  78  men  at  Farmington.  But  the  im- 
portant point  about  the  effect  of  Farm- 
ington is  that  very  little  has  changed 
since  November  20,  1968,  in  the  stark 
picture  of  death,  injury,  and  disease  in 
the  coal  mines.  In  a  fiurry  of  activity  fol- 
lowing the  Fai^mington  disaster,  the  able 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  lilines,  John 
P.  O'Leary,  cracked  down  on  safety  vio- 
lations, ordered  that  many  mines  be 
closed  until  their  unsafe  practices  were 
corrected,  made  it  easier  for  miners  to 
call  attention  to  safety  violations  by  no- 
tifying  him  directly,   and  Issued  stern 
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orders  against  mine  inspectors  tipping 
off  the  ooal  operators  before  making 
their  spot  inspections.  All  these  measures 
should  be  marked  down  as  pluses  for 
the  protection  of  the  coal  miner.  One  can 
only  speculate  about  how  many  more 
deaths  and  Injuries  would  have  occurred 
in  the  coal  mines  had  John  F.  O'Leary 
and  the  Bui-eau  of  Mines  not  put  into 
effect  these  aggressive  new  measures. 

But  still  there  have  been  over  twice  as 
many  killed  since  Farmington,  as  died  in 
that  disaster.  And  over  5,000  coal  miners 
have  been  Injured  since  Farmington — 
5,465  to  be  exact.  Every  day  that  passes 
sees  more  and  more  men  crippled  either 
by  accident  or  by  the  breathing  of  coal 
dust.  In  West  Virginia,  which  is  the 
largest  coal-producing  State  in  the 
Union,  where  we  mine  over  one-quarter 
of  the  Nation's  total  tonnage  of  coal,  one 
out  of  every  300  men  who  went  into  the 
mines  lost  his  life  and  one  out  of  10  suf- 
fered a  lost-time  injui-y  in  the  mines. 
Did  you  hear  that  figure?  One  out  of  10 
injured;  we  have  a  little  more  than  40,000 
coal  miners  in  West  Virginia,  and  over 
4,000  of  them  were  injured  during  1  year, 
not  to  mention  the  thousands  suffering 
from  the  crippling  effects  of  black  coal 
dust  encrusting  their  lungs. 

I  appeal  to  you.  Mr.  Chainnan.  to 
make  this  bill  we  vote  on  tomorrow  a 
tough  bill,  a  bill  which  is  effective,  and 
a  bill  which  does  not  cut  corners  In  pro- 
tecting the  health  and  safety  of  the  coal 
miners.  There  are  enough  people  worry- 
ing about  the  economic  health  of  the 
coal  industry:  you  can  see  them  running 
around  Capitol  Hill.  They  have  been  here 
doing  some  very  effective  lobbying  every 
time  this  Congress  has  considered  coal- 
mine legislation.  The  coal  operators  are 
shedding  tears  that  this  bill  might  force 
the  closing  down  of  mines.  They  threaten 
power  blackouts.  They  say  stockpiles  are 
running  low.  A  letter  from  the  National 
Coal  Association  to  all  Members  states: 

The  Congress  should  make  clear  that  the 
Government  need  not  close  a  mine  in  which 
the  operator  is  doing  l\is  utmost  to  meet  the 
dust  standards  but  is  unable  to  do  so  for 
lack  of  technology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  this  cry, 
this  threat,  this  form  of  insensitive  and 
implacable  opposition  for  a  long,  long 
time.  When  are  we  going  to  start  placing 
the  priority  where  it  belongs — on  the 
value  of  a  human  life?  When  are  we 
going  to  declare  that  the  threat  of  clos- 
ing down  a  mine  Is  not  nearly  as  serious 
as  the  threat  of  closing  down  a  man? 

Yes,  there  will  be  compromises  offered 
during  the  course  of  this  debate.  There 
will  be  many  amendments  designed  to 
weaken  and  water  down  the  otherwise 
strong  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  find  this 
prospect  very  depressing.  I  know  that  leg- 
islation Involves  the  fine  art  of  compro- 
mise. I  know  that  in  an  effort  to  gain 
support  for  this  bill  it  is  felt  necessary 
to  indulge  in  the  good,  old-fashioned 
parliamentary  game  of  give  and  take. 
But  we  are  deaUng  with  men's  lives  here 
today.  We  are  dealing  with  the  most 
hazardous  occupation  in  this  Nation.  We 
are  dealing  with  an  Industry  whose  so- 
cial attiudes  are  medieval,  and  whose 
union  leadership  has  failed  to  stand  up 
and  fight  for  the  protection  of  the  rank 
and  file.  The  coal  industry  has  fought 


every  step  of  the  way  against  measures 
to  protect  health  and  safety,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  union  leadership 
has  been  insensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
men.  There  is  no  profit  Incentive  in 
health  and  safety,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
profit  incentive  in  high  production,  high 
wages,  high  coal  dust  levels  which  pro- 
duce a  high  rate  of  industrial  murder. 

How  can  we  talk  of  compromise  in 
this  situation?  Can  you  compromise  a 
man's  life,  can  you  afford  to  compromise 
his  limbs,  can  you  afford  to  compromise 
his  lungs?  Death  is  a  very  certain  phe- 
nomenon. You  cannot  compromise  it. 
When  you  get  coal  dust  in  your  lungs, 
you  cannot  reverse  the  process  and  flush 
it  out  like  you  can  a  man's  stomach. 
Once  a  coal  miner  contracts  this  dis- 
ease, the  effects  are  progressive. 

So  I  appeal  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
this  first  chance  in  17  years  to  make  a 
comprehensive  revision  in  the  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  law.  let  us  not  com- 
promise with  a  man's  life,  or  his  limbs 
or  his  lungs.  This  slaughter  in  the  coal 
mines  must  stop. 

There  follows  the  text  of  amendments 
which  I  feel  would  strengthen  the  bill.  I 
also  contemplate  further  amendments  in 
the  areas  of  dust  standards,  firmer  in- 
spection guidelines  in  extrahazardous 
mines,  and  a  clarification  of  judicial  pro- 
cedures and  remedies. 

Amendments  to  H.R.   13950  Offered  by  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia 

(Section  3) 

amendment  no.    I THE  BOARD 

On  page  4.  line  24.  after  the  semi-colon 
insert  "and". 

On  page  5.  line  4,  change  the  semi-colon 
to  a  period  and  strike  "and". 

On  page  5,  strike  lines  5  and  6. 
(Section  101) 

On  page  6.  line  4,  strike  "the  Board, 
other". 

On  page  8.  line  3,  strike  "by  the  Board". 

On  page  8,  line  7,  change  the  comma  to  a 
period  and  strike  out  all  thereafter  through 
the  period  on  line  9. 

On  page  8.  line  10.  strike  all  through  page 
9,  line  6,  and  substitute  the  following: 

"(f)  Promptly  after  any  such  notice  Is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  issue  notice  of,  and  hold 
a  public  hearing  for,  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing relevant  evidence.  Within  sixty  days  after 
completion  of  the  hearings,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  findings  of  fact  which  shall  be 
public.  In  the  case  of  mandatory  safety 
standards,  the  Secretary  may  promulgate 
such  standards  with  such  modifications  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  In  the  case  of  manda- 
tory health  standards,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  his  findings  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  who  may. 
upon  consideration  of  the  Secretary's  find- 
ings of  fact,  direct  the  Secretary  to  promul- 
gate the  mandatory  health  standards  with 
such  modifications  as  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  deems  appropriate 
and  the  Secretary  shall  thereafter  promul- 
gate the  mandatory  health  standards." 
(Section   105) 

On  page  20.  line  1,  strike  after  the  period 
through  page  21,  line  14.  and  substitute  the 
following: 

"The  applicant  shall  send  a  copy  of  such 
application  to  the  representative  of  miners 
In  the  affected  mine,  or  the  operator,  as  ap- 
propriate. Upon  receipt  of  such  application, 
the  Secretary  shall  cause  such  investigation 
to  be  made  as  he  deems  appropriate  and  shall 
promptly  hold  a  public  hearing  for  the  pur- 


pose of  receiving  relevant  evidence  relating 
to  the  Issuance  and  continuance  o*  such 
order.  The  operator  and  the  representative  of 
the  miners  shall  be  given  written  notice  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing  at  least  five 
days  prior  to  the  hearing.  Any  such  hearlnj 
shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to  sec- 
tion 554  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
"(b)  Upon  completion  of  the  hearing,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  findings  of  fact,  and  he 
shall  issue  a  written  decision  vacating,  affirm- 
ing, modifying,  or  terminating  the  order 
complained  of.  or  the  modification  or  termi- 
nation of  such  order,  and  Incorporate  his 
findings  therein. 

•'(c»  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  prompt 
decision  of  matters  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section,  all  actions  which  the 
Secretary  takes  under  this  section  shall  ba 
taken  as  promptly  as  practicable,  consistent 
vrtth  the  adequate  consideration  of  the  Issues 
Involved. 

"(d)  Pending  completion  of  the  proceed- 
ings required  by  this  section,  the  applicant 
may  file  with  the  Secretary  a  written  reque.st 
that  the  Secretary  grant  temporary  relief 
from  any  order  issued  under  section  104  of 
this  Act.  except  section  104(a)  of  this  Act.  or 
from  any  modification  or  termination  of  any 
order  Issued  under  section  104(g)  of  this  Act. 
together  with  a  detailed  statement  giving 
reasons  for  granting  such  relief.  The  Secre- 
tary may  grant  such  relief,  under  such  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe,  1( — 

"(1)  a  hearing  has  been  held  In  which  all 
parties  were  given  an  opportunity  tc  be 
heard: 

"(2)  the  applicant  shows  that  there  is 
substantial  likelihood  that  the  findings  of 
the  Secretary  will  be  favorable  to  the  ap- 
plicant; and 

"(3)  such  relief  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  health  and  safety  of  miners  in  the  af- 
fected coal  mine." 

(Section   1061 
On   page    21.    line    15.    strike    all    through 
page  3D.  line  19. 

(Section   108) 
On  page  30.  Hue  21,  strike  all  through  page 
31.  line  20,  and  substitute  the  following: 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  Any  decision  issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  105  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review  by  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  the  affected  mine  is  located,  or  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit,  upon  the  filing 
In  such  court  within  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  such  decision  of  a  petition  by  the 
operator  or  a  representative  of  the  miners  in 
any  such  mine  aggrieved  by  the  decision 
praying  that  the  decision  be  modified  or  set 
aside  in  whole  or  In  part.  A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion shall  forthwith  be  sent  by  registered 
or  certified  mall  to  the  other  party  and  to 
the  Secretary  and  thereupon  the  Secretary 
shall  certify  and  file  in  such  court  the  record 
upon  which  the  decision  complained  of  was 
Issued,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  Court  shall  hear  such  petition 
on  the  record  made  before  the  Secretary.  The 
findings  of  the  Secretary,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive.  The  court 
may  affirm,  vacate,  or  modify  any  such  deci- 
sion or  may  remand  the  proceedings  to  the 
Secretary  for  such  further  action  as  It  may 
direct. 

"(c)  Pending  review  of  any  decision  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  under  section  105  of 
this  Act,  except  a  decision  pertaining  to  an 
order  Issued  under  section  104(a)  of  this  Act, 
the  court  upon  request,  may,  under  such 
conditions  as  it  may  prescribe,  grant  such 
temporary  relief  as  it  deems  appropriate 
pending  final  determination  of  the  pro- 
ceeding if — 

"(1)  all  parties  to  the  proceeding  have 
been  notified  and  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  a  request  for  temporary  relief; 
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''(2)    tli«   pers^ 
ehovs  that  there 
that  he  will  prevajll 
determination  of 

••(3)  such  relle;' 
and  safety  of 

On  psige  32.  Un 
sert  "Secretary'*.' 

On  page  32.  11 
Insert  "Sec.  107 

On  pge  34.  line 
sert  "Sec.  108" 

On  page  35.  lln< 
sert  "Sec.  109' 

On  page  37.  11 
Insert  "Sec    110* 

On  page  43,  11 
Insert  "Sec.  Ill" 


requesting   such    relief 

Is  a  substantial  likelihood 

on  the  merits  of  the  final 

the  proceedings;  and 

will  not  affect  the  health 

miners  In  the  coal  mine." 

2.  strike  "Board's"  and  In- 

ne  4,  strike  "Sec.  109"  and 

2,  strike  "Sec.  110"  and  In- 

9.  strike  "Sec.  Ill"  and  In- 

22.  strike  "Sec.  112"  and 

11,  strike  "Sec.  113"  and 


re 


re 


(i 

Page  36.  line  3, 

sert  "Secretary". 


Section  111) 
strike  out  "Board"  and  In- 


Page  44,  line 
107.  and  108  of 

On  page  48,  UAes 
Board"  and  Inser 
Education    and 

On  page  49.  lln  • 
"Secretary"  and 


(Sjctlon  201) 
2:  i.  strike  out 


10  and  14,  strike  "the 
,  "the  Secretary  of  Health, 

welfare". 

9.  strike  the  comma  after 
strike  "the  Board". 


On  page  51.  11 
tions  109;107.  and 

(: 


Section  301) 

qes  22  and  23. 
108  or-. 


11  le 


On   page    106 
line  17.  and 

"Sec.  401.  (ai 
tary  of  Health, 
appropriate,  shall 
search,  experlmer  ts 
may  be  approprlat  e 

On  page  108 
through  the  period  I 

On  page  108. 
period  through 

On  page  108. 
and  Insert  "the 

On  page  109.  lilies 
strike  "Board"  a 

On  page  109. 
and  Insert  "the 

On  page   109. 
"It"  and  Insert 

On  page  109.  11 
and  Insert  "the 
of  Health.  Educatlt>n 


Section  401) 
Ine   5.   strike   all    through 
substitute  the  following: 

Secretary  and  the  Secre- 

4ducatlon  and   Welfare,   as 

conduct  such  studies,  re- 

and  demonstrations  as 


an! 


■the 


On  page  115 
Insert  a  comma 
as  otherw^lse  prov 

Act". 


On  page  117. 

and  Insert  "; 


Secret!  ry 


AMENDMENT   NO 


(i 

betideen 


c  n  : 


cr 


On  page  19 

"(J)  (H  No  pers 
other  way  dlscrlmltiate 
discharged     or 
miner   or  any   au 
miners  by  reason  c 
or  representative  ( 
tary  or  his  authorized 
alleged  violation 
tion  103(g)    of  th 
siituted,  or  caused 
ceeding  under  thli 
or  is  about  to 
suiting  from  the 
menc  of  the  provisions 

"(2)    Any    mine- 
miners  who  bellevjes 
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"sections  105, 


strike    "sec- 


line 
the 
1  ne 


1.  strike  all  after  "(b)" 
on  line  5. 

13.  strike  all  after  the 
period  on  line  15. 
24,  strike  "the  Board" 


Secretary". 

1.  7,  11,  16,  20  and  22, 
insert  "Secretary". 
llhes  1.  4.  and  5  strike  "It" 
Secretary". 

4nes   7.    18.   and  20,   strike 
Secretary". 

3  7.  18.  and  20.  strike  "it" 
Sicretary  and  the  Secretary 
and  Welfare". 


(S*cUon  407) 

Hi  e  2.  strike  the  period  and 
( ,nd  the  following  "except 
;  ded  in  section  105  of  this 


(S«tlon  412) 

llnles  8  and  15.  strike  "Board" 


2 — DISCHAHGE  OP   MINERS 

Section  104) 

lines  18  and  19.  insert: 
shall  discharge  or  In  any 
against  or  cause  to  be 
dikcrimlnated    against    any 
horized   representative   of 
the  fact  that  such  miner 
\)  has  notified  the  Secre- 
representatlve  of  any 
danger  pusuant  to  sec- 
s  title.   (B)    has  filed,  in- 
to be  instituted  any  pro- 
Act,  or  (C)   has  testified 
testify  in  any  proceeding  re- 
4dmlnlstratlon  or  enforce- 
of  this  Act. 
or    a    representative    of 
that  he  has  been  dls- 
dlscrimlnated   against 
1  iolatlon  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
may,   within  thirty   days 
occurs,  apply  to  the  Sec- 
of  such  alleged  discharge 


or  discrimination.  A  copy  of  the  application 
shall  be  sent  to  such  person  who  shall  be  the 
respondent.  Upon  receipt  of  such  application, 
the  Secretary  shall  cause  such  investigation 
to  be  made  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Such 
investigation  shall  provide  an  opportunity 
for  a  public  hearing  at  the  request  of  any 
party,  to  enable  the  parties  to  present  infor- 
mation relating  to  such  violation.  The  parties 
shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  hearing  at  least  five  days  prior 
to  the  hearing.  Any  such  hearing  shall  be  of 
record  and  shall  be  subject  to  section  554  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"Upon  receiving  the  report  of  such  inves- 
tigation, the  Secretary  shall  make  findings 
of  fact.  If  he  finds  that  such  violation  did 
occur,  he  shall  issue  an  order  requiring  the 
persons  committing  such  violation  to  take 
such  affirmative  action  to  abate  the  violation 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  rehiring  or  re- 
instatement of  the  miner  or  representative 
of  miners  to  his  former  position  with  back 
pay.  If  he  finds  that  there  was  no  stich  vio- 
lation, he  shall  Issue  an  order  denying  the 
application.  Such  order  shall  Incorporate  the 
Secretary's  findings  therein.  Any  decision 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
106  of  this  Act.  Violations  by  any  person  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
subject  to  the  judicial  review  and  civil 
penalties  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(3)  Whenever  an  order  Is  Issued  under 
this  subsection,  at  the  request  of  the  appli- 
cant, a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  all  costs  and  expenses  (including  the  at- 
torney's fees)  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  have  been  reasonably  Incurred  by  the  ap- 
plicant for,  or  In  connection  with,  the  Insti- 
tution and  prosecution  of  such  proceedings, 
shall  be  assessed  against  the  person  commit- 
ting such  violation." 

AMENDMENT    NO.    3 CRIMINAL    SANCTIONS    ON 

CLOSING    ORDERS 

(Section  111) 
On  page  36,  line  16,  strike  "(a)". 

AMENDMENT    NO.    4 SINGLE    SHIFT 

MEASUREMENTS 

(Section  202) 
On  page  46,  lines  6  and  22,  and  on  page 
47,  line  14,  strike  "over  several  shifts". 

AMENDMENT    NO.    5 MOVING     \4INER   TO    LOWER 

DXTST    AREA 

(Section  203) 
On  page  49,  line  16,  strike  all  through  the 
period  on  page  50,  line  9,  and  substitute  the 
following:  "shows  evidence  of  the  develop- 
ment of  pnetimoconlosls  shall  be  assigned  by 
the  operator  for  such  period  or  periods  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  further  develop- 
ment of  such  disease,  to  work,  at  the  option 
of  the  miner,  in  any  working  section  or  other 
area  of  the  mine,  where  the  a\erage  concen- 
tration of  resplrable  dust  In  the  mine  atmos- 
phere, to  which  the  miner  Is  exposed  during 
each  shift  Is  at  cr  below  1.0  milligrams  of 
dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air." 

AMENDMENT    NO.    6 MINE    NOISE 

(Section  203) 
On  page  50,  between  lines  11  and  12,  Insert: 
"(c)  Beginning  six  months  after  the  op- 
erative date  of  this  title,  and  at  Intervals  of 
at  least  every  six  months  thereafter,  the  op- 
erator of  each  mine  shall  conduct  tests  by  a 
qualified  person  of  the  noise  level  at  the  mine 
in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
certify  the  reeults  to  the  Secretary.  If  the 
Secretary  determines,  based  on  such  tests  or 
any  conducted  by  his  authorized  representa- 
tive, that  the  standards  on  noise  prescribed 
under  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts 
Act,  as  amended,  or  such  Improved  stand- 
ards as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  are  ex- 
ceeded, such  operator  shall  immediately  un- 
dertake to  Install  protective  devices  or  other 


means  of  protection  to  reduce  the  noise  level 
In  the  affected  area  of  the  mine,  except  that 
the  operator  shall  not  require  the  use  of  any 
protective  device  or  system  which  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  authorized  representative  finds 
win  be  hazardous  or  cause  a  hazard  to  the 
miners  in  such  mine." 

AMENDMENT     NO.     7 — PERMISSIBLE     EQXJIPMENT 

(Section  306) 
On  page  72,  line  11.  strike  all  through  pace 
74.  line  17.  and  aubstltute  the  following: 

"ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  Effective  one  year  after  the 
operative  date  of  this  title — 

"(1)  all  Junction  or  distribution  boxes 
used  for  making  multiple  power  connections 
in  the  active  workings  of  a  coal  mine  shall 
be  permissible; 

"(2)  all  handheld  electric  drills,  blower 
and  exhaust  fans,  electric  pumps,  and  other 
such  low  horsepower  electric  face  equip- 
ment as  the  Secretary  may  designate  within 
two  months  after  the  operative  date  of  this 
title,  which  are  'aken  into,  or  used  in,  the 
working  section  of  any  coal  mine  shall  be 
permissible;  and 

"(3)  all  electric  face  equipment  which  is 
taken  Into,  or  used  in.  the  working  section 
of  any  coal  mine  classified  as  gas.sy  under 
any  provision  of  law  prloi  to  the  operative 
date  of  this  title  shall  be  permissible. 

"(b)  (1)  Effective  one  year  after  the  op- 
erative date  of  this  title,  all  electric  face 
equipment  not  referred  to,  or  designated 
under,  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section 
which  Is  taken  .nto.  or  used  In.  the  work- 
ing section  of  any  coal  mine,  except  a  coal 
mine  subject  to  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)  (3)  of  this  section  or  paragraph 
(2)   of  this  subsection,  shall  be  permissible. 

"(2)  Effective  two  years  after  the  operative 
date  of  this  title,  all  electric  face  equipment 
not  referred  to,  or  designated  under,  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  of  this  section  which  is  taken 
Into,  or  used  in,  the  working  section  of  any 
coal  mine,  except  a  coal  mine  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)(3)  of  this 
section,  which  Is  operated  entirely  in  coal 
seams  located  above  the  watertable  with  one 
or  more  openings  made  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  with  a  total  pro- 
duction of  coal  that  does  not  exceed  fifty 
thousand  tons  annually,  based  on  the  mine's 
production  records  for  three  calendar  years 
prior  to  such  date,  shall  be  permissible. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  coal  mine  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection,  if  the  operator  of  sxich  mine  Is 
unable  to  comply  with  such  requirements  on 
such  effective  date,  he  may  file  an  applica- 
tion for  a  permit  for  noncompliance  with 
the  Secretary  ninety  days  prior  to  such  date. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  ap- 
plication satisfies  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (6)  of  this  subsection,  he  shall  Issue 
to  such  operator  a  permit  for  noncompliance. 
Such  permit  shall  entitle  the  permittee  to 
an  extension  of  time  to  comply  with  such  re- 
quirements of  not  to  exceed  twelve  months, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  from  such 
effective  date. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  a  coal  mine  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  if  the  operator  of  such  mine  Is 
unable  to  comply  with  such  requirements 
on  such  date,  he  may  file  an  application  for 
a  permit  for  noncompliance  with  the  Sec- 
retary ninety  days  prior  to  such  date.  If  the 
Secretary  determines,  after  notice  to  all  In- 
terested persons  and  an  opportunity  lor  a 
hearing,  that  such  application  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (6)  of  this  sub- 
section, and  that  such  operator,  despite  his 
diligent  efforts  will  be  unable  to  comply  with 
such  requirements,  the  Secretary  may  Issue 
to  such  operator  a  permit  for  noncompliance. 
Such  permit  shall  entitle  the  permittee  to 
an  additional  extension  of  time  to  comply 
with  such  requirement  of  not  to  exceed 
twelve  months,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
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tary.  from  the  date  such  compliance  Is  re- 

^  "(5)  (A)  Any  operator  of  a  coal  mine  Is- 
sued a  permit  under  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  this  subsection  who,  ninety  days 
prior  to  the  termination  of  such  permit,  de- 
iermlnes  that  he  will  be  unable  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  said  paragraphs 
upon  the  expiration  of  such  permit  may  file 
with  the  Secretary  an  application  for  renewal 
thereof.  Upon  receipt  of  such  application,  the 
Secretary,  If  he  determines,  after  notice  to 
ull  interested  persons  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  that  such  application  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (6)  of  this 
subsection  and  that  such  operator,  despite 
his  diligent  efforts,  will  be  unable  to  com- 
ply with  such  requirements,  may  renew  the 
permit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve 
months.  Any  hearing  held  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  be  of  record  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  findings  of  fact  and  shall 
Issue  a  written  decision  incorporating  his 
findings  therein. 

"(B)  Any  permit  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  entitle  the  permittee  to 
use  nonpermlssible  electric  face  equipment, 
as  specified  in  the  permit,  during  the  term 
of  such  permit.  Permits  issued  under  this 
subsection  to  operators  who  must  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall.  In  the  aggregate,  not 
extend  the  period  of  noncompliance  more 
than  thirty-six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Permits  issued  under 
this  subsection  to  operators  who  must  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(21  of  this  subsection  shall,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, not  extehd  the  period  of  noncompliance 
more  than  forty-eight  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

■(6)  Any  application  for  a  permit  of  non- 
compliance filed  under  this  subsection  shall 
contain  a  statement  by  the  operator — 

"(A)  that  he  is  unable  to  comply  with 
paragraphs  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
as  appropriate,  within  the  time  prescribed; 
"(B)  listing  the  nonpermlssible  electric 
face  equipment  by  type  and  manufacturer 
being  used  by  such  operator  in  connection 
with  mining  operations  In  such  mine  on 
the  operative  date  of  this  title  and  on  the 
date  of  the  application  for  which  a  non- 
compliance permit  is  requested  and  stating 
whether  such  equipment  had  ever  been  rated 
as  permissible; 

"(C)  setting  forth  the  actions  taken  from 
and  after  the  operative  date  of  this  title  to 
comply  with  such  paragraphs,  together  with 
a  plan  setting  forth  a  schedule  of  compliance 
with  the  appropriate  paragraphs  for  the 
equipment  referred  to  In  such  paragraphs 
and  being  used  by  the  operator  In  connection 
with  mining  operations  In  such  mine  with 
respect  to  which  such  permit  is  required  and 
the  means  and  measures  to  be  employed  to 
achieve  compliance;  and 

"(D)  Include  such  other  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(7)  One  year  after  the  operative  date  of 
this  title  all  replacement  equipment  acquired 
for  use  In  any  mine  referred  to  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  permissible  and  shall  be 
maintained  in  a  permissible  condition,  and 
in  the  event  of  any  major  overhaul  of  any 
item  of  equipment  in  use  one  year  after  the 
operative  date  of  thU  title  such  equipment 
shall  be  put  In,  and  thereafter  maintained 
in,  a  permissible  condition,  if.  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Secretary,  such  equipment  or  neces- 
sary replacement  parts  are  available. 

"(8)  The  operator  of  each  coal  mine  shall 
maintain  in  permissible  condition  all  elec- 
tric free  equipment,  required  by  this  sub- 
section and  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
to  be  permissible. 

"(9)  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall, 
within  two  months  after  the  operative  date 
of  this  title,  file  with  the  Secretary  a  state- 
ment listing  all  electric  face  equipment  by 
type  and  manufacturer  being  used  by  such 
operator  In  connecUon  with  mining  opera- 
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tlons  In  the  working  section  of  such  mine 
as  of  the  d»te  of  such  filing,  and  stating 
whether  such  equipment  Is  permissible  and 
maintained  in  permissible  condition  or  non- 
permissible  on  such  date  of  filing,  and.  If 
nonpermlssible,  whether  such  nonpermlssible 
equipment  has  ever  been  rated  as  permis- 
sible, and  such  other  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require. 

"(10)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  con- 
duct a  survey  as  to  the  total  availability  of 
new  or  rebuilt  permissible  electric  face 
equipment  and  replacement  parts  for  such 
equipment  and,  within  six  months  after  the 
operative  date  of  this  title,  publish  the  re- 
sults of  such  survey. 

"(11)  No  permit  for  noncompliance  shall 
be  issued  under  this  subsection  for  any  non- 
permlssible electric  face  equipment,  unless 
such  equipment  was  being  used  by  an  oper- 
ator in  connection  with  the  mining  opera- 
tions In  a  coal  mine  on  the  operative  date  of 
this  title. 

"(12)  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term    per- 
missible electric  face  equipment'  means  all 
electrically  operated  equipment  taken  into  or 
used  in  the  working  section  of  any  coal  mine 
the  electrical  parts  of  which,  including,  but 
not   limited   to,   associated   electrical   equip- 
ment, components,  and  accessories,  are  de- 
signed,   constructed,    and    Installed,    In    ac- 
cordance with  the  Secretary's  specification, 
to  assure  that  such  machines  will  not  cause 
a  mine  explosion  or  mine  fire,  and  the  other 
features    of    which    are    designed    and    con- 
structed, in  accordance  with  the  Secretary's 
specifications,  to  prevent,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible,  other  accidents  In  the  use  of 
such  equipment.  'Hie  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary in  effect  on  the  operative  date  of  this 
title  relating  to  the  requirements  for  investi- 
gation, testing,   approval,  certification,   and 
acceptance  of  such  equipment  as  permissible 
shall   continue   In   effect    until   modified   or 
superseded  by  the  Secretary,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  promptly  provide  procedures, 
including,  where  feasible,  field  testing,  ap- 
proval,  certification,   and  accepUnce  by  an 
authorized   representative   of   the  Secretary, 
to  facilitate  compliance  by  an  operator  with 
the  permissibility  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section within  the  periods  prescribed. 

"(13)  Any  operator  or  representative  of 
miners  aggrieved  by  a  final  decision  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection  may  file  a 
petition  for  review  of  such  decision  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  A  copy  of  any  permit  granted  under 
this  section  shall  be  mailed  Immediately  to  a 
duly  designated" 

AMENDMENT    NO.    8— AUTOPSIES   OF   MINERS 

(Section  401) 
On  page  107,  after  line  23,  Insert: 
•In  furtherance  of  research  on  the  Inci- 
dence and  prevalence  of  pneumoconiosis.  If 
the  death  of  any  active  miner  occurs  In  any 
coal  mine,  or  If  the  death  of  any  active  or 
InacUve  miner  occurs  in  any  other  place,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Is  authorized  to  provide  for  an  autopsy  to  be 
performed  on  such  miner,  with  the  consent 
of  his  surviving  widow  or.  if  he  has  no  such 
widow,  with  the  consent  of  his  next  of  kin. 
The  results  of  such  autopsy  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and.  with  the  consent  of  such 
survivor,  to  the  miner's  physician  or  other 
interested  person.  Such  autopsy  shall  be  paid 
for  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare." 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resxmied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Steed,  Chairman  of  the  Ccwnmittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  the  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  13950)  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health  and  safety  of  persons 
working  in  the  coal  mining  industry  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


CERTAIN  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 
AND  MODIFICATIONS  PROPOSED 
BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  MINES  TO  H.R. 
13950 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  technical 
amendments  and  modifications  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
It  is  a  new  section  for  title  HI,  as  pro- 
posed to  be  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  so  only 
to  clarify  the  record  for  a  point  of  in- 
formation, the  request  would  in  no  way 
preclude  full  discussion  on  these  amend- 
ments tomorrow,  nor  would  it  preclude 
a  separation  of  these  amendments  when 
they  come  up  for  voting. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
purpose  of  putting  the  modifications  to 
title  III  in  the  Record  is  so  Members  may 
have  access  to  those  modifications  to- 
morrow when  they  receive  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reser^'a- 
tionof  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having  ex- 
pired, the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  ". 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  1857.  NATIONAL  SCI- 
ENCE FOUNDATION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  submitted 
the    following    conference    report    and 
statement  on  the  bill  <S.  1857»  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  activities  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  81-507.  as.amended: 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  91-600) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes   of   the   two   Houses   on   the 
amendments   of   the   House   to   the   bill    (S. 
1357)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Science  Foundation  pur- 
suant  to   Public   Law   81-507.   as   amended, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed   to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following: 
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"That  th«t^  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated t<»  the  National  Science  PVaunda- 
tlon  for  the  |lBcal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
to  enable  It  t^  carry  out  Its  powers  and  duties 
under  the  Nfitlonal  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  1960,  as  ^mended,  and  under  title  IX  of 
the  National  I  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
out  of  any  mpney  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  $477,605,000. 

"Sec.  2.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
authority  provided  in  section  1  shall  remain 
available  for:  obligation,  for  expenditure,  or 
for  obllgatiqn  and  expenditure,  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  specified  in  Acts 
making  suchj  appropriations. 

Sec.  3.  Section  14  of  the  National  Science 

Foundation  ^ct  of  1950,  as  amended  by  Pub- 

n  (82  Stat.  360).  is  amended  by 

end  thereof  the  following  new 


lie  Law  90-A' 
adding  at  th< 
subsection 

"  '(i)  Not' 
of  law,  the 
tlon  to  the 


thstandlng  any  other  provision 
lUthorlzation  of  any  appropria- 
oundation  shall  expire  (unless 
an  earlier  expiration  is  specifically  provided) 
at  the  close  if  the  second  fiscal  year  follow- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  authoriza- 
tion was  enacted,  to  the  extent  that  such 
appropriation  has  not  theretofore  actually 
been  made.' 

"Sec.  4.  Ap 
this  Act  ma 
«2.500.  for  oil 
tlon  expense^ 
of  rtie  Direct! 
be  flfiai  and 
oflBcers  of  the 
"Sec.  5.  Ir 
authorized  bi 


^proprlations  made  pursuant  to 
be    used,   but   not   to  exceed 
Bcial  reception  and  representa- 
upon  the  approval  or  authority 
or.  and  his  determination  shall 
conclusive  upon  the  accounting 
I  Government, 
addition  to  such  sums  as  are 
section  1  hereof,  not  to  exceed 
(3.000.000  islautbortzed   to   be  appropriated 
for  expenses  ^f  the  National  Science  Pounda- 
outside  the  United   States  to 
foreign  currencies  which  the 
irtment  determines  to  be  excess 
Ell   requirements  of  the  United 


tlon  incurreq 
be  paid  for 
Treasury  Dep 
to  the  norn 
States. 

"Sec.  6.  Na 
the  National  | 
or  any  other 


nautics  of 
the  Committ 
of  the  Senat 


twithstanding  any  provision  of 
clence  Foundation  Act  of  1950. 
provision  of  law,  the  Director 
of  the  Natldnal  Science  Foundation  shall 
keep  the  Coi^mittee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
House  of  Representatives  and 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
fully  and  currently  informed 
with  respect  I  to  all  of  the  activities  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

i)  If  an  institution  of  higher 
education  determines,  after  affording  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  individual 
attending,  or'  employed  by.  such  institution, 
that  such  individual  has  been  convicted  by 
any  court  of  [record  of  any  crime  which  was 
committed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  which  involved  the  use  of  (or 
assistance  to  pthers  in  the  use  of )  force,  dis- 
B  seizure  of  property  under  con- 
istltutlon  of  higher  education 
Scials  or  students  in  such  In- 
1  engaging  in  their  duties  or 
r  studies,  and  that  such  crime 
was  of  a  seridus  nature  and  contributed  to  a 
aubetantial  disruption  of  the  administration 
lion  with  respect  to  which  such 
bimitted.  then  the  institution 
individual  attends,  or  Is  em- 
^all  deny  for  a  period  of  two 
ther  payment  to.  or  for  the  di- 
pf.  such  individual  under  any 
ms  specified  in  subsection  (c). 
^on  denies  an  individual  assist- 
lie  authority  of  the  preceding 
lis  subsection,  then  any  insti- 
tution whichJ  such  individual  subsequently 
attends  shall  deny  for  the  remainder  of  the 
two-year  peripd  any  further  payment  to,  or 
for  the  direct:  l>enefit  of,  such  individual  un- 
der any  of  the  programs  specified  in  sub- 
section (c) . 

"(b)  If  an  ustltution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  op- 
portunity forj  hearing  to  an  Individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by,  such  institution, 
that   such   Inilividual   has   willfully   refused 


ruption,  or  tti 
trol  of  any 
to  prevent  ol 
stitutlon  froi 
pursuing  the! 


of  the  Institu 
crime  was  co 
which    such 
ployed   by.   s| 
years  any  fuij 
rect   benefit 
of  the  progra 
If  an  institut 
ance  under 
sentence  of 


to  obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such 
Institution  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a 
serious  nature  and  oontrtbuted  to  a  substan- 
tial disruption  of  the  administration  of  such 
institution,  then  such  Institution  shall  deny, 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  any  further  pay- 
ment to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such 
individual  under  any  of  the  programs  spec- 
ified in  subsection  ( c ) . 

"(c)  The  programs  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  are  as  follows: 

"(1)  the  programs  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950;  and 
"(2)  the  programs. authorized  under  title 
IX  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  relating  to  establishing  the  Science  In- 
formation Service. 

"(d)(1)  Nothing  In  this  Act,  or  any  Act 
amended  by  this  Act,  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion from  refusing  to  award,  continue,  or 
axtend  any  financial  assistance  under  any 
such  Act  to  any  Individual  because  of  any 
misconduct  which  in  its  Judgment  bears  ad- 
versely on  his  fitness  for  such  assistance. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  institution  of  higher 
education  to  institute  and  carry  out  an  in- 
dependent, disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant 
to  existing  authority,  practice,  and  law. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  expression  of  Individual  views  or 
opinions. 

"Sec.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Authorization 
Act.  1970.'  " 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  Lhe  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 

George  P.  Milleb. 

Emilio  Q.  Daddario, 

John  W.  Davis. 

George  E.  Brown,  Jr. 

James  G.  Pulton. 

Larrt  Winn.  Jr., 

Charles  A.  Mosher. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Edward  Kennedt, 

Claiborne  Pell, 

Tom  Eagleton. 

Gayloro  Nelson, 

Winston  L.   Prouty, 

Peter  H.  Dominick, 

Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S-1857)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report. 

The  amendment  of  the  House  struck  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  In  the  Senate 
bill  and  substituted  new  language.  The  com- 
mittee of  conference  agreed  to  accept  the 
House  amendment  with  certain  amendments 
proposed  by  the  Managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  differences  su-e  explained  as  follows: 

For  fiscal  year  1970  the  National  Science 
Foundation  requested  authorization  in  the 
amount  of  $487,000,000.  (This  figure  is  ex- 
clusive of  the  $10,000,000  Sea  Grant  program 
which  Is  authorized  Independently  and  of 
$3,000,000  to  be  made  available  in  excess  for- 
eign currencies.) 

The  Senate  Increased  this  request  to  M87,- 
150,000. 

The  total  appropriations  authorized  by  the 
House  amendment  -vere  $474,305,000.  Thl.s 
represented  a  decrease  from  the  Senate  bill 
of  $12,845,000.  As  a  result  of  the  conference. 


the  total  amount  of  appropriations  to  be 
authorized  was  adjusted  to  $477,605,000.  To 
this  sum,  the  Managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  agreed. 

FUt-DINO  action 

The  differences  reflected  by  this  total  from 
that  carried  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  are  as  follows: 

(DA  sum  of  $2,000,000  to  permit  the  con- 
struction of  an  Oceanographlc  Research  Ves- 
sel was  restored,  as  originally  requested  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  This  item 
had  been  deferred  by  the  House  on  the 
basis  of  long-range  scheduling  and  pendin> 
completion  of  further  study.  Evidence  ad- 
duced by  the  Senate  convinced  the  conferees 
that  conditions  do  not  now  warrant  delav 
of  the  ship  construction. 

(2)  A  sum  of  $300,000  to  permit  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  small  research  aircraft  by  the 
National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research  at 
Boulder,  Colorado,  was  restored  as  originally 
requested  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. This  plane  Is  to  replace  a  similar  air- 
craft lost  In  an  accident  over  Lake  Superior 
In  1968.  House  conferees  concurred  that  it 
would  be  more  economical  to  purchase  the 
aircraft  than  to  continue  to  lease  and  equip 
a  privately  owned  one. 

(3)  A  sum  of  $1,000,000,  part  of  a  $3,000.- 
000  block  of  unobligated  appropriations 
carryover  from  fiscal  year  1969  which  the 
House  had  deleted,  was  restored  by  the  con- 
ference. House  conferees  concurred  In  the 
view  that  authorization  of  this  amount  would 
provide  the  National  Science  Foundation 
with  at  least  minimal  leeway  In  program 
planning  for  fiscal  year  1970,  particularly 
In  view  of  the  requests  being  made  on  the 
Foundation  by  other  Government  agencies 
for  research  assistance. 

Total  restoration  of  funds  In  the  bill  thus 
amount  to  $3,300,000. 

arecibo  ionospheric  observatory 
The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  eliminated 
again  on  the  basis  of  deferral,  $3,300,000  for 
the  resurfacing  of  the  Arecibo  Radio  Tele- 
scope. The  reason  for  the  deferral  was  large- 
ly a  matter  of  priorities.  The  House  felt  that. 
since  the  telescope  could  operate  usefully 
using  the  present  surface,  these  funds  were 
needed  to  a  greater  extent  elsewhere.  Tlie 
reason  for  the  deferral  did  not  indicate  any 
disagreement  on  the  part  of  the  House  over 
the  desirability  of  resurfacing. 

This  matter  was  the  subject  of  consider- 
able discussion  by  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence. The  conferees  agreed  to  make  it  clear 
that  while  they  accepted  the  House  posi- 
tion, they  were  strongly  in  support  of  the 
continued  activity  of  the  Arecibo  facility  as 
planned  and  of  its  upgrading.  It  was  em- 
phasized that  the  proposals  of  the  Founda- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Arecibo  facility  should 
be  considered  sympathetically  in  the  future. 

expiration  of  UNFCNDED  AtTTIORIZATtON 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  carried 
a  proviso  that  all  outstanding  unfunded 
authorization  accruing  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  should  henceforth  expire  at 
the  close  of  the  first  fiscal  year  after  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  authorization  was 
enacted.  The  Senate  bill  had  originally  pro- 
vided that  such  authorization  should  ex- 
pire at  the  close  of  the  third  fiscal  year  fol- 
lowing the  year  of  authorization. 

The  conference  agreed  to  require  that  such 
authorization  expire  at  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  year  following  the  year  of  author- 
ization. 

"STUDENT    UNREST"   PROVISION 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  contained 
no  provision  relating  to  restraints  to  be  ap- 
plied to  persons  attending  or  employed  by 
Institutions  receiving  funds  thereunder  who 
violate  the  law  or  the  regulations  of  the  In- 
stiti'tion. 

The  House  amended  the  bill  to  Include 
such  a  provision.  In  essence,  that  provision 
stated  that  no  funds  under  the  Act  could  be 
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paid  by  the  Institution  to  such  persons  If 

they 

(a)  willfully  refused  to  obey  a  lawful  reg- 
ulation or  order  of  such  institution  and  such 
refusal  was  of  a  serious  nature  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  disruption  of  the  administration 
of  such  institution;  or 

(b)  had  been  convicted  In  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion of  melting,  promoting,  or  carrying  on  a 
riot,  or  convicted  of  any  group  activity  re- 
sulting In  material  damage  to  property,  or 
injury  to  persons,  found  to  be  In  violation  of 
Federal,  State,  or  local  laws  designed  to  pro- 
tect persons  or  property  In  the  community 
concerned. 

The  committee  of  conference  chose  to  sub- 
stitute a  similar  provision,  but  one  which 
Is  already  la-v  in  connection  with  five  major 
Federal  programs  of  higher  education.  The 
committee  of  conference  has  thus  Included 
in  the  bill,  with  appropriate  technical 
changes,  the  ellglblllty-for-student-asslstance 
clause  of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1968.   (P.L.  90-575.  Sec.  504) 

The  Intended  effect  of  the  two  versions  is 
the  same.  The  major  difference  Is  that  the 
provision  adopted  by  the  conference,  when 
evoked.  U  effective  against  violators  for  two 
years.  The  effective  life  of  the  provision  in 
the  bill  as  passed  the  House  might  be  in- 
terpreted In  one  of  several  ways,  from  a 
single  year  to  an  indefinite  period. 

The  over-rldlng  factor,  however,  is  that 
the  provision  approved  by  the  conferees  has 
already  been  studied  and  approved  by  the 
Congress  in  regard  to  other  similar  situa- 
tions. 

George  P.  Miller. 

Emilio  Q.  Daddario, 

John  W.  Davis, 

George  E.  Brown,  Jr. 

James  G.  Fulton, 

Larry  Winn,  Jr. 

Charles  A.  Mosher, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


munitles  were  ravaged  by  storms  that 
were  among  the  most  violent  and  de- 
structive in  our  history.  Although  our 
civilization  has  been  able  to  perform  the 
incredible  feat  of  placing  a  man  upon 
the  moon  and  returning  him  to  earth,  we 
have  only  a  very  incomplete  understand- 
ing of  the  forces  which  shape  our  weather 
and  almost  no  power  to  control  or  change 
them.  That  is  why  this  Tenth  Annual  Re- 
port on  Weather  Modification,  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  FLscal  Year  1968,  is  of  special 
interest. 

This  report  tells  of  the  important  prog- 
ress that  is  taking  place  in  the  field  of 
weather  modification — on  projects  rang- 
ing from  augmenting  precipitation  and 
dissipating  fog  to  simulating  the  life  cycle 
of  hurricanes.  Such  advances  may  some- 
day permit  us  to  manipulate  our  weather 
in  ways  which  protect  us  from  natural 
disasters  and  substantially  improve  the 
quality  of  our  environment. 

I  congratulate  those  Americans  who,  in 
cooperation  with  scientists  of  other  na- 
tions, are  doing  so  much  to  achieve  these 
goals. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  October  27, 1969. 


generally  recognized  as  safe  imtil  some- 
one is  killed. 

Last  week  I  wrote  HEW  Secretary 
Pinch  and  asked  that  he  immediately 
order  testing  on  all  items  on  the  GRAS 
list.  If  FDA  personnel  is  not  adequate 
to  this  task,  then  he  should  press  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  into  the 
crash  program. 

When  the  testing  is  completed  and 
the  additives  are  approved,  then  the  list 
of  items  generally  recognized  as  safe 
should  be  abolished.  All  additives  from 
then  on  should  be  thoroughly  tested. 

The  FDA  is  supposed  to  be  the  Gov- 
ernment's consumer  protector,  but  the 
cyclamate  and  moncsodium  glutamate 
cases  indicate  that  the  credibility  of  this 
agency  has  been  severely  compromised. 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
14465.  EXPANSION  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENT OP  NATIONS  AIRPORT  AND 
AIRWAYS  SYSTEM 
Mr.   PERKINS.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous   consent,   on   behalf   of   the 
gentleman    from    West    Virginia    <Mr. 
Staggers)    that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate  and   Foreign   Commerce   may 
have  until  midnight  tonight.  October  27, 
to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  14465)  to 
provide  for  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  airport  and  airways 
system  for  the  imposition  of  airport  and 
airway    user    charges,    and    for    other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  lOTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
WEATHER  MODIFICATION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
91-186) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  recent  months  many  American  com- 


ROGERS  SAYS  "GRAS  LIST"  SHOULD 
CE  INSPECTED,  ELIMINATED 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  many  years  now,  the  American  pub- 
lic has  visited  the  marketplace  anc  se- 
lected foods  without  thought  of  possible 
danger.  The  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Di-ug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  in  1938 
and  the  activity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  area  of  food  inspection 
gave  the  American  public  a  feeling  of 
complete  security  from  harmful  and 
dangerous  foods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  turn  of  events  over 
the  past  2  weeks  indicate  that  the  con- 
fidence the  public  has  placed  In  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  may  have 
been  shaken. 

First  there  was  cyclamate,  a  sweetener 
which  is  believed  to  represent  a  possible 
cancer  cause.  Then  came  monosodlum 
glutamate.  Brain  damage  in  animals 
fed  MSG  has  caused  concern  for  that 
portion  of  the  public  which  uses  prod- 
ucts with  MSG,  including  baby  food. 

The  one  thing  which  both  these  items 
have  in  common  is  that  they  both  are 
additives  and  have  been  placed  on  a 
list  called  generally  recognized  as  safe. 
The  novel  thing  about  this  list  is  that 
none  of  the  more  than  600  items  on  it 
have  been  subjected  to  FDA  laboratory 
testing.  They  are  in  the  marketplace,  but 
FDA  has  not  run  any  tests  on  them  nor 
has  testing  been  required  by  industry. 

It  it  my  feeling  that  any  additives 
which  are  used  in  food  products  should 
first  be  tested.  And  there  should  be  no 
type  of  list  wliich  is  generally  recognized 
as  safe.  Either  the  additive  is  safe  or 
it  is  not  and  the  FDA  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  deciding  this. 

I  think  the  GRAS  list  may  be  com- 
pared  to   an   unloaded   gun.   Both   are 


THE  AMERICAN  SECURITY  COUNCIL 
IDENTIFIES  MORATORIUM  REDS 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  niinute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  mattter.) 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
supplement  the  mounting  evidence  that 
the  recent  moratorium  was  a  handmade 
product  of  domestic  and  foreign  Com- 
munists and  their  agents  and  dupes,  and 
there  were  dupes,  the  American  Security 
Council  has  just  issued  a  documentation 
entitled  "Mobilization  for  Surrender," 
which  should  be  made  required  reading 
for  all  who,  ill  advisedly,  supported  the 
moratorium  or  who  might  want  to  re- 
consider participating  in  the  next  one. 
It  is  one  thing  to  be  guilty  of  mis- 
placed emotions;  it  is  quite  another  to 
be  guilty  of  participation  in  something 
conceived  to  support  the  Communists  in 
general  and  the  Vietcong  in  particular. 

The  report  prepared  by  the  American 
Security  Council  follows: 

Mobilization  for  Surrender 
As  protests  against  the  war  in  Vietnam 
rise  across  the  country.  Americans  should 
become  aware  of  the  origins  of  these  protests. 
During  the  late  Spring  of  1969,  a  group  of 
approximately  30  radical  leaders  of  anti-war 
organizations  issued  a  Call  to  a  National 
Anti-War  Conference  to  be  held  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  July  4-5.  1969.  The  Call  was  initiated 
for  the  most  part  by  individuals  associated 
with  the  National  Mobilization  Committee  to 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam  (MOEE) ,  an  organi- 
zation which  lias  functioned  as  a  coaUilon 
for  numerous  anti-war  groups  operating 
throughout  the  country.  Included  among 
those  persons  who  endorsed  the  Conference 
Call  were  such  MOBE  leaders  as  David  Del- 
lint'er  Robert  Oreenblatt,  Donald  Kalish. 
Sidney  Lens.  Sidney  Peck  and  Maxwell 
Primack, 

Functioning  as  the  lineal  descendant  of 
A  J  Muste's  November  8  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee for  Peace  in  Vietnam.  MOBE  has  a 
three-year  history  involving  violence  and 
civil  disobedience,  MOBE  sponsored  the  Oc- 
tober 21-22.  1967  demonstrations  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  during  which  time  repeated 
attempts  were  made  to  close  down  the  Pen- 
tagon. It  also  Jointly  planned  and  executed 
the  disruption  of  the  1968  Democratic  Party 
National  Convention  held  In  Chicago,  and 
sponsored  the  demonstrations  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  on  January  18-20.  1989  in  pro- 
test over  the  inauguration  of  President 
Nixon. 

In  a  determined  effort  to  revive  and 
strengthen  aglUUonal  protest  acUvlties 
against   U.S.   military   involvement  in  Viet- 
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was  attended  by  approxi- 
jiersons.    many    of    whom    were 
1   anti-war   groups   comprising 
ntifled  in  sworn  testimony  as 
well-known   Communist  sym- 
radical  pacifists  in  their  leader- 
the  more  notorious  organlza- 
;d  at  the  Conference,  in  addi- 
and  CAPAC.  were  the  Com- 
USA.,   WEB.   DuBois   Clubs 
N  ktlonal  Lawyers  Guild.  Chicago 
Southern    California    Peace 
Veterans  for  Peace  in  Vlet- 
Workers  Party,  Young  Soclal- 
iltudent  Mobilization  Commlt- 
the    War    in    Vietnam.    Youth 
and    Fascism,    Fifth    Avenue 
Parade  Committee,  Women's 
and   the   Students   for   a 
There  were  also  In  at- 
representing  so-called  "GI 
newspapers"  which  are  devoted 
ig   anti-war  propaganda   and 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
Committee  of  about  20  to  30 
I  the  ruling  clique  at  the  Con- 
;,  the  Steering  Committee  was 
group  composed  mostly  of 
radical  pacifists  with  pro- 
ings  who  have  participated 
projects  in  varying  degrees, 
the    Steering    Committee    with 
ckgrounds   included   the   fol- 
Johnson.  Public  Relations  Di- 
le^slative  representative  of   the 
U.S.A.    (CPUSA);    Irving 
served  as  a  member  of  the 
Southern  California  CPUSA; 
a  former  State  Committee- 
CPUSA:    Dorothy  Hayes  of 
Branch.  Women's  International 
and  Freedom,  who  has  been 
dworn  testimony   in   1965  as  a 
Pafty  member;  Sidney  Lens  (Sid- 
of  the  now  defunct  Revo- 
League;  and  Fred  Halstead, 
candidate  of  the  Socialist 
Moreover,  Steering  Commit- 
vid   Dellinger,   MOBE  Chair- 
1  a  May  1963  speech:  "I  am  a 
I   am   not   the   Soviet-type 
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for    Congress    in    Illinois; 


David  Hawk,  Co-Coordinator.  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium Committee;  Douglas  Dowd,  Ne^  Uni- 
versity Conference:  and  several  persons 
representing  Trotskyist  organizations.  In  ad- 
dition to  Peck,  Sarnoff  and  Johnson,  Wolins 
and  Spiegel  have  been  Identified  as  membera 
of  the  Communist  Party. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  Individuals 
attending  the  Conference,  In  addition  to 
those  previously  Identified,  who  have  been 
closely  linked  with  activities  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A.  or  Its  front  apparatuses. 
Some  of  these  persons  were  Phil  Bart,  newly 
appointed  Chairman,  Ohio  CPUSA;  Jay 
Schaffner,  WEB.  DuBols  Clubs  of  America: 
Charles  Wilson  of  Chicago;  Ishmael  Plory, 
Afro-American  Heritage  Association:  Gene 
Tournour,  National  Secretary,  WEB.  DuBols 
Clubs  of  America;  and  Sylvia  Kushner.  lead- 
er of  the  Chicago  Peace  Council. 

The  Conference  was  well  represented  by  a 
number  of  functionaries  of  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  (SWP)  and  Its  youth  arm. 
Young  Socialist  Alliance  (YSA).  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Conference  itself  was  marked 
by  periods  of  dissension.  At  the  outset  of  the 
Conference,  it  became  apparent  that  the  ma- 
jority of  those  In  attendance  were  affiliated 
with  numerous  anti-war  groups  operating 
under  the  domination  of  the  Trotskyist  SWP 
or  YSA. 

There  were  two  principal  Issues  at  the  Con- 
ference which  were  vigorously  debated  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  Fall  anti-war  demon- 
strations. First,  the  SWP  essentially  held 
that  a  Fall  anti-war  action  should  comprise 
only  a  massive,  legal  as  well  as  peaceful 
march  on  Washington,  with  the  sole  demand 
of  Immediate  withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  from  Vietnam.  This  proposal  brought 
about  a  split  in  the  Steering  Committee: 
however.  It  was  defeated.  David  Dellinger  and 
Douglas  Dowd  presented  the  majority  pro- 
posal which  called  for  the  Steering  Commit- 
tees  support  of  a  "Washington  action  "  proj- 
ect together  with  the  endorsement  of  the 
scheduled  "Chicago  action  "  originally 
planned  by  SDS  for  September  27.  1969, 
Interestingly,  the  SDS  project  extended  the 
"Washington  action"  demand  beyond  troop 
withdrawals  and  advocated  civil  disobedi- 
ence as  a  necessary  part  of  the  demonstra- 
tions. 

Secondly,   the  other  main  source  of  dis- 
agreement which  occurred  at  the  Conference 
involved  a  proposal  by  SDS  National  Secre- 
tary Mark  Rudd  to  plan  the  Fall  anti-war 
actions  to  center  around  the  Marxist -Lenin- 
ist theme  of  an    "antl-lmperialist  struggle." 
The  SDS   proposal   was  disapproved  by   the 
majority  of  the  delegates  who  took  the  posi- 
tion  that   the   Pall   demonstrations   should 
concern  only  the  issue  of  the  Vietnam  War. 
During  part  of  the  second  and  final  day 
of  the  Conference  the  delegates  and  observers 
attended  workshop  sessions  which  were  de- 
voted to  the  following  topics  in  connection 
with  proposed  demonstration  tactics:    "No- 
vember    Washington     Action,"     "September 
Chicago    Action."    "September    Washington 
Action,"'  '"August  17  Summer  White  House 
Action."    "October    15th    Vietnam    Morato- 
rium," "GI's  and  Vets,"  and  "Third  World." 
The  plenary  session  reconvened  during  the 
afternoon  of  July  5.  1969  at  which  time  the 
Steering  Committee  introduced  a   "majority- 
minority  "  resolution  for  approval.  The  Com- 
munist-oriented  Guardian  of  July   12,   1969 
stated  that  the  resolution  was  "vague""  and 
gave  "support"'  to    "all  factions  and  covered 
up   all   political   differences.   The   resolution 
said  next  to  nothing  about  the  Chicago  dem- 
onstration  except    that   negotiations   would 
be  held.  The  unity  resolution  was  accepted 
with  little  discussion.""  The  Conference  res- 
olution agreed  to  endorse  or  assist  in  orga- 
nizing a  series  of  anti-Vietnam  war  action 
projects  commencing  during  the  month  of 
August  and  terminating  with  the  November 
15,  1969  demonstration  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The     Conference     resolution     specifically 
adopted  the  following  actions: 


(1)  Support  a  mass  march  on  President 
Nlxon"s  Summer  White  House  at  San  Cle- 
mente.  California  on  August  17,  1969. 

(2)  Endorse  an  enlarged  "reading  of  the 
war  dead"  demonstration  In  Washington 
D.C.  In  early  September  1969. 

(3)  Support  plans  of  the  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium Committee  for  a  "moratorium  on 
campuses  "  on   October   15.   1969. 

(4»  Support  the  September  27,  1969  dem- 
onstration In  Chicago  sponsored  by  SDs  m 
opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War  and  to  pro- 
test the  trial  of  "The  Conspiracy  "  scheduled 
to  commence  on  that  day. 

(5)  Support  a  "broad  mass  legal"  dem- 
onstration around  the  White  House  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  on  November  15,  1969  which 
will  Include  a  march  and  rally  In  other  areas 
of  the  city.  An  associated  demonstration  will 
be  planned  for  the  same  date  on  the  West 
Coast. 

The  Conference  agreed  to  form  a  blcamer  il 
organization  to  effectively  launch  the  Chi- 
cago  and  Washington  actions.  Two  Co- 
Chalrmen  and  two  project  directors  were  des- 
ignated to  be  responsible  for  the  Chicago 
demonstration  slated  for  September  27,  1969 
They  were:  Sidney  Lens  and  Douglas  Dowd 
Co-Chalrmen;  and  Renard  (Rennie)  C.  Davis 
and  Sylvia  Kushner,  Project  Directors  Wliii 
respect  to  the  Washington  action  scheduled 
for  November  15.  1969,  the  Conference  se- 
lected Sidney  Peck  and  Stewart  Meacham  to 
administer  that  project:  Fay  Knopp  and  Abe 
Bloom  were  to  be  Project  Directors.  In  an 
effort  to  develop  both  the  Chicago  and  Wasli- 
ington  actions  in  a  related  manner  David 
Dellinger  was  selected  by  the  Cleveland  Con- 
ference to  be  a  liaison  coordinator  between 
both  proposed  demonstrations. 

"The  Conference  claimed  that  It  selected  a 
""new.  broadly-based"  National  Steering  Com- 
mittee of  approximately  30  Individuals  to 
"implement  the  program  of  action,"  Prior  t  m 
adjourning,  the  Steering  Committee  adopted 
a  new  name  for  the  organization  which  was 
to  be  responsible  for  planning  and  directing 
the  Pall  demonstrations.  It  was  designated 
the  New  Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam.  However,  in  actuality,  the 
MOBE-orlented  Steering  Committee  com- 
posed of  key  MOBE  officials,  simply  decided 
to  drop  the  name  National  Mobilization 
Committee  and  substitute  a  new  but  slmil.ir 
title.  Therefore,  the  New  MOBE  succeeded 
the  "old"  National  MOBE  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  latter  remaining  virtually  intact 
The  New  MOBE  has  characterized  Itself  as  a 
"new  anti-war  coalition"  which  will  ""carry 
forward  the  work  of  the  old  National  Mobi- 
lization Committee""  to  '"affect  the  Inclusion 
of  a  wider  social  base  among  GI's.  high  school 
students,  labor,  clergy  and  third  world  com- 
munities."" It  simply  added  overt  support 
from  the  Communist  Party  and  Socialist 
Workers  Party  to  create  a  "'united  front"  ap- 
proach. 

Since  the  staging  of  the  National  Anti- 
War  Conference  In  Cleveland  in  July  1969, 
New  MOE  has  Increased  the  size  of  Its  Steer- 
ing Committee.  It  has  also  Instituted  a  num- 
ber of  organizational  changes  In  planning 
for  the  Pall  demonstrations.  One  such 
change  brought  about  the  withdrawal  of 
New  MOBE  support  for  the  SDS-sponsored 
Chicago  action  which  was  re-scheduled  from 
September  27  to  October  11,  1969.  New  MOBE 
re-scheduled  its  Chicago  action  to  October 
25,  1969.  The  reason  for  this  change  was  the 
fact  that  New  MOBE  leadership  felt  appre- 
hension over  the  SDS  project  which  they 
deemed  foolhardly  and  destined  for  a  col- 
lision course  with  the  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment. In  effect.  New  MOBE  viewed  that 
Its  participation  In  such  an  ""adventurous'" 
project  of  outright  confrontation  would  be 
detrimental  to  both  New  MOBE  and  the  en- 
tire anti-war  movement  at  this  time. 

An  evaluation  of  the  Conference  by  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party  provided  a  revealing 
Insight  into  the  effectiveness  of  the  Confer- 
ence from  a  Communist  viewpoint.  The  SWP 
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declared:  "'The  attendance  at  the  confer- 
ence, the  serious  political  debate,  the  pro- 
gram mapped  out  and  the  spirited  note  on 
which  the  sessions  ended  offer  every  promise 
that  the  anti-war  movement  is  on  the  road 
to  one  of  the  biggest  things  this  country 
has  ever  seen." 

The  distinguished  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, TV  commentators,  newsmen,  colum- 
nists, professors  and  others  who  have  de- 
scribed the  Vietnam  Moratorium  as  "respon- 
sible dissent"  have,  in  fact,  lent  Moratorium 
whatever  '"responsibility"  It  has.  In  most 
cases,  they  have  acted  from  the  laudable  de- 
sire for  peace  but  without  first  checking  the 
facts.  They  have  failed  to  ask  the  key  ques- 
tion. ""What  kind  of  peace?" 

North  Vietnam's  Prime  Minister,  Pham  Van 
Dong,  has  no  illusions.  He  knew  precisely 
what  he  was  saying  when  he  addressed  his 
letter  in  support  of  the  Moratorium  to  his 
"Dear  American  FYlends." 


THE  EXPORT  CONTROL  BILL 

<Mr.  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, October  16,  by  vote  of  272  to  7,  the 
House  reported  out  H.R,  4293,  with 
amendments,  a  bill  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuation of  authority  to  regulate  ex- 
ports. On  Wednesday,  October  22,  the 
Senate  Chamber  reported  out  S.  2696, 
cited  as  the  "Export  Expansion  and  Reg- 
ulation Act  of  1949"  which  differed  sub- 
stantially from  the  House  action.  Both 
bills  must  now  go  to  conference  for 
resolution. 

The  existing  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949  expired  June  30  and  due  to  con- 
gressional inaction  we  have  been  forced 
to  resort  to  two  60 -day  resolutions.  The 
current  resolution  expires  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 31,  just  a  few  days  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  important  piece  of 
legislation  has  been  moving  through 
Congress  at  a  snail's  pace  and  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  take  immediate  action. 
We  are  being  characterized  as  a  "do- 
nothing  Congress"  and  this  is  one  area 
where  the  label  fits.  We  should  take  fast 
remedial  action.  Let  us  get  this  piece  of 
legislation  into  conference  now;  let  us 
avoid  long  and  imnecessary  discussions 
and  disputes,  and  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness at  hand. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  export  control  bill  recognize,  the 
House  clearly,  and  the  Senate  vaguely, 
the  need  in  the  interest  of  national  secu- 
rity and  foreign  policy  to  regulate  ex- 
ports. H.R.  4293  is  a  good  bill — straight- 
forward and  easily  understood.  It  goes  a 
long  way  toward  meeting  the  two  main 
points  of  concern  contained  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill — consideration  of  the  availability 
of  products  from  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  and  the  removal  of  the 
requirement  to  deny  a  license  application 
where  the  shipment  in  question  contrib- 
utes to  the  economic  as  opposed  to  stra- 
tegic potential  of  Communist  countries. 
H.R.  4293  is  a  bill  the  administration 
supports  and  it  passed  the  House  by  an 
overwhelming  vote. 

The  Senate  bill,  however,  is  neither 
clear  nor  easily  understood.  In  fact,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  debate  on  this  bill,  there 
has  arisen  substantial  confusion  as  to  the 
bill's  intent  among  the  business  com- 


munity, the  press,  and  even  among  the 
bill's  proponents.  Some  Senate  advocates 
during  floor  debate  implied  that  the  Sen- 
ate bill  would  reduce  controls  over  some 
1,100  items  leaving  under  control  a  small 
list  of  200  products.  This  statement  was 
widely  reported  in  the  press.  However, 
Senator  Muskie  himself,  the  bill's  co- 
sponsor,  had  to  correct  this  misconcep- 
tion. He  admitted  that  the  Senate  bill 
decontrolled  nothing.  In  fact,  it  is  difiQ- 
cult  to  identify  even  the  origin  of  the 
figures  cited,  for  commodity  definitions 
appearing  on  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's commodity  control  list  vary  sig- 
nificantly and  are  not  susceptible  to 
simple  characterization.  Many  are  ex- 
tremely broad  and  cover  a  variety  of 
items;  others  are  quite  specific.  We 
should  not  be  deluded  during  our  delib- 
eration by  accepting  any  estimate  or 
statement  as  to  the  number  of  items  un- 
der control,  the  number  of  items  over 
which  we  might  not  have  effective  con- 
trol because  such  are  also  available  from 
foreign  sources,  and  most  importantly, 
what  number  of  products  which  may  or 
may  not  be  described  as  strategic.  Too 
many  products  fall  in  the  "gray  area"  of 
having  dual  potential — depending  on 
how  or  when  they  are  used. 

During  the  testimony,  the  administra- 
tion has  pointed  out  repeatedly  the  need 
in  administering  export  controls  for  flex- 
ibility and  careful  analysis  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  The  current  legislation  pro- 
vides such  flexibility.  The  administration 
recognizes  changing  circumstances.  For 
example,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
already  announced  significant  steps  to 
simplify  exjxjrt  documentation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  H.R.  4293  that  should 
be  considered  and  approved  immediately 
by  the  conference  committee.  Let  us  get 
on  with  this  job. 


VIETNAM  MORATORIUM  DAY 

I  Mr.  HAGAN  asked  find  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  a  lot  of  speeches  on  the  Vietnam 
moratorium  day  and  as  I  have  listened 
and  read  an  uneasy  feeling  has  been 
growing  in  me  and  I  am  convinced  that 
this  nationwide  demonstration  has  done 
more  to  help  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
less  to  bring  about  peace  than  even  the 
originators  may  have  thought  possible. 
When  a  letter  such  as  the  one  written 
by  the  Premier  of  North  Vietnam  to  the 
American  people  can  be  called  by  him 
"their  fall  offensive,"  we  are  surely 
doing  something  that  is  very  pleasing  to 
the  enemy  and  it  is  not  costing  him  a 
man  or  a  gun.  What  will  the  cost  be  to 
us.  to  the  United  States? 

I  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  defend 
our  right  to  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
freedom  to  dissent.  They  are  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  free  country  and  should  not 
be  abused.  With  those  pri'vileges  go  re- 
sponsibility— responsibility  to  our  coun- 
try, our  leaders,  and  to  our  fighting  men. 
Everyone  has  a  responsibility  to  our  men 
serving  overseas.  Any  indication  on  our 
part  that  will  aid  the  enemy  should  and 
must  be  avoided.  One  of  my  colleagues 
has  said  that  we  should  be  careful  that 


we  do  not  fall  into  a  trap  because  of  this 
recent  so-called  moratorium.  Our  re- 
sponsibility is  to  our  fighting  men  and 
the  need  to  back  them  up  while  the  war 
continues,  not  to  give  comfort  to  the 
enemy  through  a  misunderstood  peace 
demonstration  or  a  denunciation  of  our 
leaders. 

Walk  down  the  streets  of  America  to- 
day, and  who  will  tell  you  he  does  not 
want  peace?  Who  will  say  they  do  not 
want  our  troops  to  come  home?  These 
same  people  will  be  unwilling  to  com- 
promise our  men  and  our  policies  for 
■peace  at  any  price."  They  trust  and  be- 
lieve that  our  duly  elected  leaders  will  at 
all  times  have  uppermost  in  their  think- 
ing and  planning  the  desire  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  an  end  to  the  war,  an 
early  and  honorable  end.  An  end  that 
will  not  leave  one  more  country  in  the 
hands  of  the  Communists,  an  end  that 
will  give  people  who  wish  the  freedom  to 
govern  themselves,  the  opportunity  to  do 
so.  That  is  what  it  is  all  about.  We  have 
a  responsibility,  those  participating  in 
moratorium  days  have  a  responsibility 
and  it  is  not  to  the  enemy.  We  must  as- 
sume that  this  enemy  is  not  stupid  and 
if  we  let  this  vocal  element  mislead  the 
enemy  without  standing  up  and  being 
counted  then  we,  too,  share  in  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  these  demonstrations. 

The  letter  written  by  the  Premier  of 
North  Vietnam  to  the  American  public 
was  almost  gleeful.  It  shows  clearly  how 
this  is  playing  into  their  hands  and  will 
no  doubt  help  delay  peace  talks  in  Paris 
and  will  encourage  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  wait  for  more  demonstrations  and 
more  concessions  brought  on  by  the  pres- 
sure of  these  groups. 

Recently,  a  House  resolution  was  in- 
troduced by  the  leaders  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  relating  to  demonstrations 
for  peace.  I  supported  this  resolution 
calling  upon  all  Americans  to  disas- 
sociate themselves  from  any  efforts  of 
the  North  Vietnam  Premier  to  use  these 
demonstrations  to  undercut  the  United 
States.  The  right  of  dissent  must  not 
and  should  not  be  considered  assent  to 
the  enemy's  cause. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  every  American 
will  carefully  weigh  this  entire  situa- 
tion before  participating  in  similar  dem- 
onstrations scheduled  for  the  future. 


AMERICA'S  YELLOW  BELLY 

I  Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
few  weeks  many  voices  have  been  heard 
about  American  posture  in  Vietnam. 
Some  of  our  "bug-out"  colleagues  are 
helping  to  create  an  international  image 
somewhat  strange  to  patriotic  basic 
American  philosophy.  The  London,  Eng- 
land, Daily  Telegraph  of  October  15, 1969, 
had  an  editorial  that  should  create  some 
real  second  thoughts  for  these  vocal,  in- 
experienced foreign  policy  "experts." 

The  editorial  follows; 

America's  Yellow   Bellt 

How  Is  America  going  to  behave  today?  It 
threatens  to  provide  a  spectacle  to  turn  the 
stomach — a  great  nation  In  a  delirium  of 
treason  and  shame.  Let  us  hope  this  turns 
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ou4:  not  to  be  tb«  caae.  The  omens  are  not 
good.  It  U  tlie  first  day  of  tbe  so-called 
•moratorium"  nationwide  antl-Vletnam  war 
campal^.  Thousands,  perhaps  millions  of 
Americans  of  all  kinds  and  all  ages  have  been 
induced  by  rising  anti-war  hysteria  to 
demonstrate  fdr  an  abdication  from  respon- 
sibility. Other  •jountrtes.  In  particular  those 
of  Western  Eu|ope,  cannot  simply  alt  by  and 
regard  this  phenomenon  with  cold  objectiv- 
ity. America  Is  ;top  of  tbe  pile  in  material  re- 
sources. What  !3tae  does  with  her  moral  re- 
sources Is  ther4fore  a  matter  of  literally  vital 
concern  to  tbe  rest  of  us. 

All  this  madness  Is  naturally  being  watched 
in  Hanoi  wltn  undisguised  glee — no  doubt 
with  some  stu^factlon  too.  The  North  Viet- 
namese minister  of  culture,  who  also  holds 
the  post  of  chairman  of  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
mittee of  Solidarity  with  the  American  Peo- 
ple (how  often  does  this  committee  meet?), 
has  addressed  words  of  gratitude  and  en- 
couragement Up  the  "dear  friends"  of  the 
Vietnamese  in  fvmerlca. 

President  Niton  has  summed  up  the  situa- 
tion correctly  In  his  letter  to  a  student.  It 
would  be,  he  wrote,  "an  act  of  gross  Irre- 
aponslWUty"  c^  his  part  to  abandon  his 
policy  because  bf  public  demonstraUon.  It  Is 
precisely  this  irresponsibility  which  today's 
"Get  out  now"]  demonstrators  will  be  plead- 
ing for.  The  Americans  set  their  hand  to 
Vietnam  and  ihlngs  have  not  worked  out 
Yor  ttfeih.  That  Is  no  reason  to  make  matters 
a  hufldfed  tlmjes  worse  by  scuttling  like  a 
beaten  rabble. 


INACCURAJE  SONIC-BOOM  TALK 

(Mr.  PELL"^  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  ad^ess  tlie  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revls^  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PELLYJMr.  Speaker,  tliere  is  con- 
siderable discission,  and  often  emotion- 
al, concerningt  the  effect  of  a  sonic  boom 
from  an  airplane  passing  overhead  in 
excess  of  the  (speed  of  sound.  The  noise 
emitted,  or  thje  boom,  is  Inevitable  when 
an  aircraft  Is!  flying  supersonlcally,  but 
the  noise  thai  is  being  heard  regarding 
that  boom  often  is  erroneous. 

The  actual  experience  most  people  say 
they  have  experienced  with  the  boom, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  from  an  accidental,  low- 
level  militai-y  sonic  boom.  The  super- 
sonic transpon  that  is  planned  by  the 
United  Stat«d  will  fly  at  altitudes  of 
70.000  feet,  thiis  dissipating  the  boom,  ac- 
cording to  engineers.  In  addition,  present 
plans  call  for  panning  the  SST  overland 
should  there  be  complaints. 

The  SST,  bjf  present  reckoning,  would 
be  used  over  w^ter.  and  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  our  earth  is  mostly  cov- 
vered  by  our  cceans. 

In  my  judgment,  the  supersonic  trans- 
port is  the  only  ongoing  technological 
achievement  \re  are  working  on  in  the 
field  of  air  tra:  isport,  and  if  we  are  going 
to  continue  ou  r  leadership  in  the  field  of 
air  transporta  ion,  we  had  better  get  go- 
ing. Without  the  supersonic  transport, 
American  dominance  in  tills  field  will 
come  to  an  en  3. 

The  Seattle  Times  on  October  20, 
presented  an  iditorial  on  the  matter  of 
the  sonic  booih,  and  I  insert  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscord: 

InACCURJ  TE   SONIC-BOOM   TALK 


Critics   of    th! 
enaged    in    scaqe 
would  be   well 
noise  level  until 

This  conclusldn 


supersonic    transport   who 

talk    at>out    sonic    booms 

advised   to  lower   their  own 

they  get  their  facts  straight. 

is  inescapable  if  one  con- 


siders the  central  facts  about  the  SST  sonic 
boom  as  reviewed  in  Seattle  last  week  by 
John  H.  Shaffer,  head  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration. 

The  plain  truth  Is  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  never  going  to  be  subjected  to  the 
SST's  sonic  boom,  Shaffer  made  clear.  The 
SST  will  fly  In  and  out  of  land-locked  air- 
ports all  over  the  country  at  subsonic — not 
supersonic — speeds. 

When  the  giant  craft  approaches  faster- 
than-sound  speeds,  It  will  be  over  the  ocean 
and  flying  at  a  height  that  dissipates  tbe 
boom  effect  as  far  as  the  surface  of  the 
earth  Is  concerned. 

"People  who  are  talking  about  the  boom 
never  will  be  subjected  to  it,"  Shaffer  said. 

And  yet  the  government  expects  at  least 
500  of  the  Boeing-bullt  planes  to  be  sold 
by  1990,  enabling  the  Treasury  to  recover 
its  investment  In  the  SST.  providing  Jobs  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  skilled  workers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  retaining  for  the 
United  States  Its  present  position  as  world 
leader  In  commercial  aviation. 

Shaffer  pointed  out  that  commercial  air- 
craft are  "the  one  product  with  which  we 
successfully  compete  with  other  countries, 
regardless  of  the  cost  of  labcw." 

Now  that  President  Nixon's  request  for 
continued  SST  financing  is  before  Congress, 
informed  members  of  that  body  ought  to 
make  certain  that  the  essential  facts  about 
this  project — so  vital  to  this  nation's  inter- 
national balance  of  payments — are  not  ob- 
scured by  Irresponsible  talk  about  a  sonic 
boom  to  which  tbe  public  will  not,  in  fact, 
be  exposed. 


SDS  WORKERS  GROUPS  TO  CUBA 
CIRCUMVENT  U.S.  ECONOMIC 
SANCTIONS 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  plans  are  going 
forward  by  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  to  send  two  groups  of  150 
"workers"  each  to  aid  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment harvest  its  1970  sugar  crop. 
Since  June  of  this  year  radical  organizers 
of  the  "youth  brigade  '  have  been  con- 
ducting a  national  campaign  to  enlist 
young  persons  to  this  cause.  It  concerns 
me  greatly  that  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  prevent  the  application  and  en- 
forcement of  area  travel  restrictions  to 
these  radicals.  By  allowing  this  move- 
ment to  go  forward,  we  are  permitting 
the  economic  sanctions  we  have  imposed 
on  the  Communist  government  of  Cuba 
to  be  circumvented  and  are  also  giving 
Castro  more  economic  freedom  to  pursue 
and  instigate  guerrilla  wars  throughout 
Latin  America. 

It  is  instructive  to  read  the  resolution 
printed  in  the  SDS  publication.  New  Left 
Notes,  in  June  1969,  which  sets  forth  the 
reasons  for  this  project: 

(1 )  To  give  political,  moral,  and  material 
support  to  Cuba  for  the  critical  sugar  harvest 
in  1970; 

(2)  To  educate  people  about  the  Interna- 
tional revolution  against  Imperialism;  and 

(3)  To  gain  a  practical  understanding  of 
creative  application  of  communist  principles 
on  a  day  to  day  basis. 

SDS  organizers  claim  to  be  receiving 
20  applications  per  day  to  harvest  sugar 
for  Cuba. 

When  our  embargo  on  trade  with  Cuba 
and  the  blacklisting  of  all  ships  visiting 
Cuban  ports  is  just  beginning  to  achieve 


the  desired  result  of  placing  such  a  bur- 
den on  the  Cuban  economy  that  it  is 
inc^able  of  exporting  Communist  rev- 
olutions elsewhere  in  Latin  America,  it 
seems  most  self-defeating  to  permit 
Americans  to  lend  assistance  in  the  har- 
vesting of  the  1970  sugar  crop,  which  is 
considered  critical  both  for  the  economy 
of  the  country  and  for  the  survival  of 
Castro's  regime.  Castro  himself  has  de- 
scribed the  goal  of  10  million  tons  of 
sugar  to  be  produced  in  1970 — 4,500,000 
tons  were  produced  in  1969 — as  "a  test 
of  the  honor  and  merit  of  the  revolu- 
tion." If  this  goal  is  realized.  Castro  will 
be  able  to  supply  all  the  needed  sugar  for 
barter  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  then 
sell  substantial  amounts  on  the  world 
market  for  good  foreign  exchange  with 
which  Cuba  can  purchase  goods  from 
Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

If  this  planned  trip  of  initially  300 
young  radicals  and  possibly  a  great  many 
more  later  in  the  year  goes  forward,  it 
will  be  the  largest  group  of  American.s 
to  visit  Cuba  since  Castro  took  over  in 
1959.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  sufficient 
justification  for  the  introduction  and 
passage  of  legislation  which  for  the  first 
time  gives  the  Secretary  of  State  author- 
ity to  impose  and  enforce  area  travel 
restrictions.  Recent  Supreme  Court  and 
court  of  appeals  decisions.  Including 
Lynd  v.  Riisk.  389  F2d  940,  and  United 
States  V.  Laub,  385  US  475  (1967),  pro- 
hibit the  enforcement  of  these  area  re- 
strictions and  also  the  imposition  of 
sanctions  for  their  violation.  Essentially, 
these  cases  have  held  that  It  would  be  a 
Violation  of  due  process  to  enforce  these 
restrictions  as  there  is  at  present  no 
statutory  authorization  for  their  imposi- 
tion or  enforcement.  Thus,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  will  soon  introduce  legislation  provid- 
ing such  authorization  in  the  hope  that 
such  expeditions  as  the  one  I  have  just 
described  can  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Adair  J  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  good  the  gentleman 
has  brought  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  today,  because  looking  as  we  do 
to  what  is  proposed  on  November  15,  this 
Congress  and  this  Nation  need  to  know 
what  some  of  us  know  about  this  move- 
ment, which  has  used  good  Americans  as 
dupes,  and  is  directed  from  Hanoi. 

There  is  one  good  thing  about  these 
groups  going  to  Cuba,  and  that  is  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  if  they  do 
help  in  the  Cuban  sugar  harvest,  most  of 
them  will  be  doing  the  first  work  in  their 
lives,  because  they  have  not  contributed 
anything  to  this  economy. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  is  emi- 
nently correct.  They  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  go,  but  if  they  do  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  return. 
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PRESIDENTS  NEW  MARITIME 
PROPOSAia 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  over  the 
weekend  made  a  typically  impetuous 
editorial  comment  on  the  President's  new 
maritime  proposals.  In  their  usual  man- 
ner of  viewing  only  the  immediate  effects 
of  events,  they  failed  to  see  the  long- 
range  results  that  would  be  brought 
about  by  the  President's  well-formulated 
plan  for  restructuring  the  maritime  in- 
dustry. 

The  Times— quick  to  find  fault — points 
out  that  the  President  failed  to  apply 
the  "same  hardheaded  principles"  mi- 
derlying  most  of  his  proposals  to  his  plan 
for  subsidy  of  300  new  vessels.  They 
argue  that  the  President's  decision  was 
based  on  "politics  alone"  and  that  he 
failed  to  consider  the  fact  that  "by  ap- 
plying new  technology,  American  ship- 
builders ought  to  be  able  to  compete, 
without  a  massive  Government  crutch, 
in  the  wide-open  market  for  new  con- 
tainer ships  and  giant  tankers." 

Without  purporting  to  be  able  to  read 
the  President's  thoughts,  it  is  rather  clear 
to  me  that  Mr.  Nixon  had  just  this  idea 
of  eventual  world  competitive  ability 
through  American  technology  in  mind. 
His  entire  proposals  speak  of  a  challenge 
to  the  shipbuilding  industry  to  become 
competitive  and  stop  relying  on  the 
"Government  crutch." 

Every  aspect  of  the  program  including 
the  underwriting  of  the  300  new  ships 
is  carefully  designed  to  help  the  mari- 
time shipbuilding  industry  back  into  a 
posture  of  world  competition. 

The  problem  he  faced,  in  this  area, 
however,  was  that  the  lack  of  any  sub- 
stantial long-range  Government  com- 
mitment in  the  past  caused  the  ship- 
building industry  to  fall  behind  in  the 
application  of  new  technological  devel- 
opments. He,  therefore,  devised  a  plan 
that  would  give  the  industry  the  long- 
range  Government  backing  needed  to  de- 
velop and  apply  new  technological  ideas 
and  start  the  industry  on  the  road  away 
from  dependence  on  Government  sub- 
sidy. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  evei-y  capital- 
intensive  industry  the  Government  has 
found  it  necessary  to  help  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  technological  skills.  The 
railroads  were  greatly  aided  by  direct 
and  indirect  subsidies  in  the  early  years 
of  the  industry.  Even  today,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  development  of  the  "Metro- 
liner'  as  the  answer  to  some  of  our  trans- 
portation problems.  The  airlines  are  re- 
ceiving a  big  boost  from  the  Government 
in  the  development  of  the  SST.  To  apply 
the  New  York  Times  standards  to  all 
Industries  equally,  the  Government 
should  stop  underwriting  development  of 
new  rapid  rail  transit  and  of  supersonic 
air  transpoi-ts.  In  fact,  maybe  the  Gov- 
ernment should  get  out  of  the  business 
of  granting  any  subsidies.  And  maybe  we 
should  start  by  cutting  out  the  second- 
class  mail  subsidy  granted  to  the  New 
York  Times,  What  is  fair  for  one  is  fair 
for  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  it  just  depends 
on  whose  ox  is  being  gored. 


DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION  ACT 

(Mr,  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Art  Link- 
letters  visit  to  the  White  House  last  week 
to  discuss  the  tragic  death  of  his  daugh- 
ter has  added  a  dramatic  urgency  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  that 
we  all  know  surroimds  us. 

If  a  private  citizen  can  come  foi"ward 
so  selflessly,  at  a  time  of  such  personal 
grief,  to  add  emphasis  to  our  fight 
against  drug  abuse,  then  it  behooves  us, 
as  public  servants,  to  act  in  equal  good 
faith. 

I  therefore  urge,  no ;  I  implore  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  and  swiftly  pass  the 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Act,  when  it 
comes  before  the  House  tomorrow.  This 
act  will  provide  comprehensive  support 
for  the  establishment  of  effective  drug 
abuse  educational  programs  in  our 
schools.  Our  youngsters  and  our  schools 
have  become  a  principal  focal  pomt  of 
this  problem,  and  it  is  there  that  we 
should  concentrate  our  efforts  in  pre- 
vention. The  few  dollars  we  spend  for 
the  prevention  of  drug  abuse  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
needed  to  rehabilitate  someone  who  is 
hooked,  and  no  amount  of  money 
can  buy  back  the  life  of  one  Diane 
Linkletter. 

LINKLETTEB     TELLS     OP     DAUGHTER'S     SUICIDE  I 

Dkuo    Death    Drama    Unfolds    at    White 
House 

(By  Garnett  D.  Horner) 
Art  Linkletter  recited  the  personal  tragedy 
of  his  daughter's  suicide  to  a  White  House 
conference  today  in  an  effort  to  alert  parents 
that  their  children  wlU  be  tempted  to  take 
drugs. 

President  Nixon,  administration  officials 
concerned  with  the  dangerous  drug  problem 
and  congressional  leaders  of  both  parties 
listened  In  rapt  silence  as  Linkletter  told 
how  LSD  had  taken  the  life  of  his  daughter 
Diane. 

At  the  end  of  the  nearly  2-liour  meeting, 
there  was  general  agreement  among  the  sen- 
ators and  congressmen  that  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  lor  a  new  law  to  tighten 
up  efforts  to  wipe  out  traffic  In  dangerous 
drugs  and  to  provide  flexible  penalties  for 
marijuana  users  and  first  offenders  in  par- 
ticular would  be  spurred  to  passage. 

Linkletter,  a  television  personality  and  old 
friend  of  Nixon,  told  the  group  that  "two 
weeks  ago  my  beautiful  20-year-old  daughter 
leaped  to  her  death  from  her  apartment 
while  m  a  depressed,  suicidal  frame  of  mind, 
m  a  panic  believing  she  was  losing  her  mind 
from  recurring  bad  trips  as  a  result  of  LSD 
experiments  some  six  months  before." 

Linkletter  said  he  decided  that  "this  tragic 
death  would  not  be  hushed  up"  and  that  he 
would  "speak  out  to  shock  the  nation — that 
this  wasn't  happening  to  some  other  peo- 
ple's children  In  some  poor  part  of  town — 
that  this  could  happen  to  a  well-educated. 
Intelligent  girl"  of  a  traditionally  Christian 
and  "straight"  family. 

He  emphasized  that  Diane  was  not  a  hip- 
pie, not  a  drug  addict,  but  "had  everything  to 
live  for  and  no  problems  not  normal  growing 
up  problems." 

Linkletter  said  one  of  the  dangers  of  LSD 
is  that  It  "works  in  the  bloodstream  like  a 
tiger — you  never  know  when  It  is  going  to 
hit." 

He  said  his  daughter  had  told  him  months 
ago  that  she  had  experimented  with  LSD 
and  found  "bum  trips  "  frightened  her.  She 
thought  use  of  LSD  was  ridiculous  and  that 
she  was  not  going  to  do  It  again. 

But,  even  though  she  took  no  more  LSD 
'those  trips  kept  recurring,"  and  led  her  to 


think  she  was  losing  her  mind,  Linkletter 
said. 

During  the  last  10  days,  he  said  he  has 
received  "an  alarming  number"  of  letters 
from  parents  who  say  they  know  this  Is  hap- 
pening in  their  families  and  asked  him  what 
they  should  do. 

"I  was  horrified,"  Unkletter  told  the  group 
m  the  White  House  Cabinet  Room,  "to  find 
out  that  I  don't  know  what  to  tell  them." 

He  said  the  trouble  is  that  children  are 
reacting  to  the  "drug  society."  He  said  they 
see  people  on  television  "popping  things  into 
their  mouths  whether  they  want  to  get  thin 
or  fat  or  happy  or  go  to  sleep  or  wake  up  or 
erase  tensions  or  take  away  headaches,  or 
whatever. 

He  said  children  In  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  should  be  taught  that  "you  no 
more  put  something  Into  your  mouth  or 
bloodstream  than  you  walk  in  front  of  an 
automobile  or  set  fire  to  your  dress." 

PROPOSED   LAW    ENDORSED 

Endorsing  the  proposed  legislation,  partic- 
ularly the  provision  for  flexible  penalties  for 
marijuana  users,  Linkletter  said  it  Is  as  bad 
to  make  the  use  of  marijuana  a  felony,  as 
present  law  does,  as  it  would  be  to  have  no 
law  at  all. 

He  also  endorsed  In  particular  provisions 
for  stricter  government  inspections  and  con- 
trol from  manufacturers  through  distributors 
of  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs,  saying 
most  of  the  illicit  supply  is  diverted  from 
legitimate  trade  channels. 

Sen.  Jacob  Javlts,  R.-N.Y.,  raised  a  question 
of  why  marijuana  should  not  be  legalized 
If  medical  research  shows  It  Is  no  more  harm- 
ful than  alcohol. 

Linkletter  said  that  the  country  probably 
would  not  accept  such  action  and  that  while 
marijuana  is  not  physically  addictive,  at  least 
in  some  cases  it  is  psychologically  addictive 
and  "makes  things  seem  what  they  are  not." 

■REALLY    don't    KNOW" 

Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Secretary 
Robert  H.  Pinch  also  said  that  at  present 
■we  really  don't  know"  whether  marijuana  Is 
addictive  or  has  other  physically  harmful 
affects. 

Nixon  said  there  are  "some  real  dangers  " 
in  the  use  of  marijuana,  one  being  that  it 
may  lead  an  individual  to  other  drugs. 

And  Sen.  Harold  E.  Hughes.  D-Iowa,  inter- 
jected that  he  thought  all  those  present 
know  ■■I  am  a  recovered  alcoholic."  He  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  helpful  "to  at  least 
tell  the  truth  about  (effects  of)   alcohol." 

Linkletter  said  he  thought  Hughes'  sugges- 
tion would  "answer  the  charge  of  the  kids 
that  we  are  hypocritical." 

SEES    PLUGS    in    RECORDS 

Turning  to  what  he  called  the  media.  Link- 
letter  said  that  "almost  everyttme  a  top  40' 
record  is  played  on  radio,  it  Is  an  ad  for 
marijuana." 

He  said  the  lyrics  to  rock  'n'  roll  songs 
have  symbols  and  words  that  kids  under- 
stand and  which  'campBign  for  the  thrms 
of  trips." 

Nlxon  interjected  to  ask  Linkletter  if  he 
thinks  television  is  doing  an  adequate  Job 
and  went  on  to  suggest  that  the  networks 
show  exciting  programs  to  get  the  message 
across. 

Though  he  doesn't  think  that  Is  being  done 
now,  Linkletter  said  "It  Is  being  planned" 
and  that  he  Is  personally  involved. 

PLEDGES  TO  ACT 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield, 
thanking  Linkletter  for  "In  effect  opening  up 
a  new  world  to  me,"  told  the  President  that  If 
the  senate  committee  clears  the  proposed 
leglslaUon,"  "we  wlU  act  expeditiously  and 
we  wUl  get  It  passed."  ,^  ..,„.. 

House  Speaker  John  McCormack  said  We 
will  do  the  same  thing."  and  members  ot 
committees  handling  the  legislation  promised 
prompt  action. 
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"We're  going  to  keep  entirely 


are  Introducing  today,  will  have  a  dis- 
suasive effect. 

■  I  am  also  conMent  that  the  citizenry 

PANAMA  cAnAL  ZONE  RESOLUTION    o'  ^^^  country  know  and  comprehend 
'  the  strategic  importance  of  the  Canal 

Zone.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 


The  SPE^flKER.  Under  a  prevlouB 
order  ot  the;  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mj.  Hall)  Is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

(Mr.  HATji  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  HALl/.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  pleMure  to  Join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Missouri, 
the  distingufched  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  in  introducing  into  this 
House  a  resolution  that  would  arm  the 
President  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
House  of  Rapresentatlves — and  that  of 
the  American  people — in  any  future 
negotiations  I  with  the  Republic  of 
Panama  Govjemment  over  the  status  of 
our  Canal  Ztoe.  It  is  essential  that  this 
be  done  so  ihat  a  reoccm-^ence  of  the 
abortive  proposed  1967  "treaty"  does 
not  come  back  to  haunt  us.  As  many  may 
remember  this  proposed  1967  treaty  con- 
taint*  provisions  that  ceded  additional 
Tighter -of  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama, 
gave  Panama  joint  administration,  in- 
creased our  ajuiual  pajmients  to  Panama, 
raised  tolls,  a^d  forced  the  United  States 
to  share  its  [defense  and  police  powers 
with  Panama! 

Whai  the  ^xt  of  this  treaty  was  pub- 
lished there  was  a  hue  and  cry  through- 
out the  united  States  opposing  its 
provisions.  I!  am  sure  that  Theodore 
Roosevelt  turned  over  many  times  in  his 
grave.  As  wei  celebrate  his  birthdEiy  to- 
day. I  am  hjDpeful  this  resolution  will 
quiet  the  etefnal  rest  that  is  so  highly 
deserved  by  tie  man  whose  foresight  and 
energy  produced  the  canal.  In  1967  about 
150  Members  of  Congress  introduced  or 
cosponsored  resolutions  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  it  was  the  desire 
of  the  American  people  that  the  United 
States  maintain  its  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone.  The 
same  language  exists  in  the  resolution 
we  are  Introducing  today.  Public  indig- 
nation ran  s^  high  that  the  1967  draft 
treaty  was  nejver  sent  to  the  other  body 
for  ratification.  It  even  failed  considera- 
tion in  Panaiia's  parliamentary  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  over  2  years 
later.  Much  Has  transpired.  A  military 
junta  is  now  ruling  Panama.  A  new  ad- 
ministration has  taken  over  the  reins 
here  in  Washington.  We  have  a  new  Am- 
bassador to  Panama.  On  the  other  hand, 
much  has  remained  the  same,  Castro  is 
still  preaching  and  exporting  revolution 
and  communism  in  Latin  America. 
American  property  is  still  being  ex- 
propriated 'south  of  the  border." 

Many  peopl^  both  here  and  abroad  call 
for  the  surrender  of  American  bases  and 
rights  throughout  the  world.  The  Pana- 
manian Government  is  aware  of  this  and 
Is  now  willing  to  make  another  attempt 
to  negotiate  a  new  treaty.  They  know 
that  they  have  nothing  to  lose,  and 
everything  to  gain.  "Hiey  no  doubt  feel 
that  If  they  obtain  concessions  from  us 
as  they  did  In  the  negotiations  for  the 
1967  treaty,  tl»ey  can  obtain  them  again 
In  any  new  round  of  negotiations.  I  am 
confident  that'  this  House  resolution  we 


mlttee  on  Armed  Services  I  was  partlcu 
larly  concerned  about  the  possible  effect 
of  the  1967  treaty  on  both  the  subjects 
of  national  security  and  hemispheric  de- 
fense. The  Importance  of  the  Canal  Zone 
as  a  bastion  on  our  "southern  flank"  can- 
not be  overrated.  This  Importance  has 
heightened  since  1967.  because  now  the 
loss  and  give-away  of  Okinawa  seems 
eminent.  Without  our  control  of  the 
Canal  Zone  the  possibility  of  a  poten- 
tially hostile  regime  in  Panama  denying 
access  of  the  transferring  of  our  naval 
forces  from  ocean  to  ocean  ever  grow. 
The  loss  of  this  access  would  destroy  a 
link  in  our  defense  chain  and  could  pro- 
duce a  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Intertwined  with  the  as- 
pect of  national  security,  is  the  equally 
Important  area  of  hemisphere  defense. 
The  Canal  Zone  under  our  control  and 
jurisdiction  serves  as  an  outpost,  thwart- 
ing the  perverted  ambitions  of  Castro, 
Moscow,  and  Peking.  Our  presence  serves 
as  a  constant  reminder  of  oiir  determi- 
nation to  stop  subversion  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. I  ask,  would  the  presence  of  Pana- 
manian control  of  the  canal  serve  a  like 
purpose?  I  think  the  answer  is  obvious. 
Beside  military  considerations,  the 
commercial  considerations  must  also  be 
examined.  A  Conomunlst  or  hostile  gov- 
ernment of  any  "ism,"  could  completely 
close  the  canal  to  all  U.S.  shipping.  Over 
65  percent  of  all  U.S.  shipping  passing 
through  the  canal  annually,  either  orig- 
inates or  terminates  in  UJS.  ports.  The 
added  shipping  costs,  as  well  as  the  cur- 
tailment of  shipping  would  be  astronomi- 
cal in  the  event  this  facility  was  denied 
our  use. 

Besides  paying  the  price  for  increased 
shipping  costs  the  U.S.  taxpayers  could 
possibly  be  forced  to  surrender  this  ag- 
gregate Investment  of  over  $5  billion 
which  would  constitute  the  biggest  single 
"give-awas^'  in  recorded  history.  I  can- 
not envision  oui  hard-working  taxpay- 
ers wishing  to  write  off  this  huge  public 
asset  without  some  reasonable  and  tan- 
gible compensation  in  return. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted 
and  gratified  that  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  cosponsored  our  resolution 
today.  They  represent  all  sections  of  this 
great  coimtry  and  the  entire  political 
spectnmi.  This  in  turn  represents  the 
grassroots,  for  as  we  well  know  no 
other  branch  of  Government  is  as  repre- 
sentative as  the  House. 

I  am  equally  gratified  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Missouri  has 
announced  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Panama  Canal  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, of  which  she  is  chairman,  will  soon 
begin  hearings  on  this  most  important 
and  vital  subject.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
will  follow  suit,  and  hold  hearings  on 
our  resolution.  It  is  Imperative  that  this 
body  make  known  the  desires,  feelings, 
and  opinions  of  the  people  so  that  any 
future  negotiations  will  reflect  these  de- 
sires, feelings,  and  opinions.  We  cannot. 


as  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood),  once  said. 
"afford  to  see  Panama  another  Cuba 
and  the  Panama  Canal  another  Suez." 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mr.s. 
Sullivan)  ,  my  colleague. 

(Mrs.  SULLIVAN  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  House  must  assiune  a  leader- 
ship role  in  the  protection  of  American 
rights  to,  and  in,  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Although  the  House  has  no  preroga- 
tives under  the  Constitution  in  the  rati- 
fication of  treaties,  we  do  have  vital 
responsibilities  In  connection  with  the 
implementation  of  any  treaty  which  sur- 
renders U.S.  rights  to  territory  or  prop- 
erty. We  have  exercised  those  respon- 
sibilities— with  responsibility — in  nu- 
merous historic  situations  resulting 
from  negotiation  and  ratification  of 
treaties  in  which  we  had  no  voice  imtil 
the  time  came  to  enact  the  necessaiv 
legislation  to  implement  those  treaties 
Before  we  blunder  into,  or  stumble 
into,  or  fall  into,  or  deliberately  create 
a  new  crisis  with  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama over  the  ownership  and  operation 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  House 
must  now  demonstrate  to  a  new  admin- 
istration what  we  repeatedly  made  clear 
to  the  previous  one.  and  that  is  that  this 
body  is  adamantly  opposed  to  givin? 
away  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama,  or  surrendering  our  rights 
in  the  Canal  Zone. 

An  opportunity  to  express  this  view— 
which  I  know  is  the  overwhelming  senti- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives- 
Is  being  provided  today  through  the  in- 
troduction by  me  and  other  Members  of 
a  House  resolution  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  592 
Whereas  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  desire  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  the  United  States 
maintain  Its  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  and 

Whereas  under  the  Hay-Pa uncefote  Treaty 
of  1901  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Convention  of  Constantinople 
of  1888  as  the  rules  for  the  operaUon.  regu- 
lation, and  management  of  said  canal;  and 

Whereas  by  the  terms  of  the  Hay-Bunau- 
Varllla  Treaty  of  1903.  between  the  Republic 
of  P»anama  and  the  United  States,  under  the 
authority  of  the  perijetulty  of  use,  occupa- 
tion, control  construction,  maintenance,  op- 
eration, sanitation  stnd  protection  for  said 
canal  was  granted  to  the  United  States;  and 
Whereas  the  United  States  has  paid  the 
RepubUc  of  Panama  almost  $60,000,000  in 
the  form  of  a  gratuity;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  made  an 
aggregate  investment  In  said  canal  in  an 
amount  of  over  $5,000,000,000;  and 

Whereas  said  investment  or  any  part  there- 
of could  never  be  recovered  in  the  e/ent  of 
Panamanian  seizure  or  United  States  aban- 
donment; and 

Whereas  under  Article  IV,  Section  3. 
Clause  2  of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
the  power  to  dispose  of  territory  or  other 
property  of  the  United  States  la  specifically 
vested  in  the  Congress;  and 

Whereas  70  per  centum  of  the  Canal  Zone 
traffic    either    originates    or    terminate*    In 
United  States  ports;  and 
Whereas  said  canal  Is  of  vital  strategic  Im- 
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p(»^ance  and  Imperative  to  the  hemispheric 
defense  and  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  during  the  preceding  adminis- 
tration, the  United  States  conducted  nego- 
tiations with  the  Republic  of  Panama  which 
resulted  in  a  proposed  treaty  under  the  terms 
oi  which  the  United  States  would  shortly  re- 
linquish its  control  over  the  Canal;  and 

Whereas  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
present  dictatorship  in  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  seeks  to  renew  nego- 
tiations with  the  United  States  looking  to- 
ward a  similar  treaty;  and 

Whereas  the  present  study  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic 
Canal  Study  Commission  may  result  in  a  de- 
cision to  utilize  the  present  canal  as  a  part  of 
A  new  sea  level  canal;   and 

Whereas  any  action  looking  toward  an 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  Panama 
which  would  affect  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Canal  would  be  premature  prior 
to  the  submission  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission in  any  event; 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  maintain  and  protect  its  sov- 
erelf?n  rights  and  Jurisdiction  over  said  canal 
and  that  the  United  SUtes  Government  In  no 
way  forfeit,  cede,  negotiate,  or  transfer  any  of 
these  sovereign  rights  or  Jurisdiction  to  any 
other  sovereign  nation  or  to  any  InternaUonal 
organization. 

Similar  resolutions  were  introduced  In 
the  last  Congress,  with  the  support  and 
cosponsorship  of  about  150  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Hearings 
were  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  during 
wluch  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  House 
Members  was  clearly  established  in  favor 
of  such  a  declaration. 

However,  the  legislation  was  not  acted 
on  for  the  simple  reason  that,  ofBcially, 
no  treaty  or  proposed  treaty  actually  ex- 
isted. All  we  had  before  us  was  an  un- 
official draft  as  printed  in  a  newspaper  of 
a  treaty  said  to  have  been  worked  out  by 
negotiators  from  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  Neither  country 
officially  acknowledged  that  the  draft  was 
authentic.  Officials  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  said  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
this  draft  and  wanted  to  make  changes. 
Our  coimtry  took  no  steps  to  arrange  for 
additional  meetings  of  the  negotiators. 
Hence  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
decided  that,  imtil  it  had  formal  knowl- 
edge of  the  .-"xistence  of  a  treaty  draft, 
it  would  be  premature  to  pass  legislation 
condemning  its  purported  terms. 

Nevertheless,  behind  all  of  the  State 
Department's  diplomatic  doubletalk 
about  the  terms  of  the  proposed  treaty, 
or  even  its  existence,  I  think  all  of  us 
recognized  the  fact  that  our  negotiators 
had  entered  into  commitments  which 
could  have  been  destructive  to  national 
policy  objectives,  and  that  a  blunder  of 
great  magnitude  had  been  committed. 

Let  us  make  sure  we  do  not  repeat  that 
blunder.  Extremist  elements  in  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  have  Insisted  for 
years — for  generations — that  the  United 
States  is  a  criminal  exploiter  of  a  poor 
and  small  and  weak  neighbor  and  an 
imperialist  power  grinding  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  Panama  into  abject  servitude  to 
the  Yankee  octopus.  The  truly  unfor- 
tunate concessions  offered — or  said  to 
have  been  offered — by  our  negotiators 
seemed  to  bear  out  these  charges.  By 


agreeing  to  give  up  our  ownership  of  the 
canal  and  our  administration  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  our  negotiators  were  placed 
in  the  position,  I  maintain,  of  acknowl- 
edging we  never  should  have  taken  over 
the  Canal  Zone  in  the  first  place,  or  built 
the  canal,  or  retained  it  all  these  years. 
If  a  treaty  were  to  be  agreed  upon  carry- 
ing out  these  ideas,  and  the  Senate  should 
ratify  it,  I  am  convinced  the  House  would 
be  confronted  with  a  most  serious  con- 
stitutional issue,  and  the  possible — or 
probable — refusal  of  the  House  to  pass 
the  necessary  legislation  providing  for  a 
giveaway  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  of  the 
canal  would  create  the  most  far-reaching 
problems  in  our  international  relations. 
Why  should  we  go  out  of  our  way  as  a 
nation  looking  for,  or  inviting,  a  crisis  of 
this  nature?  Yet  the  expressed  willing- 
ness of  the  Department  of  State  to  en- 
gage in  new  discussions  with  the  military 
junta  now  in  control  of  Panama  with  a 
possible  view  toward  negotiating  a  new 
treaty  holds  out  to  the  Panamanians  a 
tantalizing  prize  which  I  do  not  think  is 
going  to  be  awarded  in  our  lifetimes,  at 
least,  if  ever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Panama  Canal  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  I  have  gone  through  this 
issue — and  various  crises  related  to  it — 
on  numerous  occasions.  One  of  my  first 
assignments  as  subcommittee  chairman 
was  to  guide  through  to  passage  in  1957  a 
bill  implementing  the  treaty  of  1956 — one 
which  gave  away  to  Panama  about  $24 
million  worth  of  real  estate  owned  by, 
and  used  by,  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  outside  the 
Canal  Zone.  That  treaty  also  upped  the 
annual  contribution  to  Panama  for  use  of 
the  Canal  Zone  from  $450,000  a  year  to 
$1,950,000  a  year.  These  actions  were 
supposed  to  "ease  tensions"  and  mollify 
nationalist  aspirations  in  Panama  for 
dreamed-of  riches  from  the  canal. 

The  results  are  well  known:  all  the 
1956  treaty  did  was  whet  the  appetite 
of  Panama  for  more.  The  real  estate  we 
turned  over  in  1957  was  vandalized  and 
virtually  destroyed  while  the  powers- 
that-be  in  that  country  argued  and  dis- 
agreed over  which  family  or  firm,  or  fam- 
ily firm,  would  obtain  the  best  parcels. 
Your  heart  would  ache,  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  seeing  what  happened  to  well-built, 
well-maintained,  pleasant  apartment 
buildings  turned  over  in  1957,  only  to  rot 
and  decay  and  become  uninhabitable. 

Tlae  seeds  sown  in  the  1956  treaty  led 
to  armed  attacks  upon  our  people  in  the 
Canal  Zone  only  a  few  years  later. 

These  attacks  were  based  on  the  de- 
termination of  extremist  groups  in  the 
Republic  to  seize  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the 
canal.  To  meet  this  situation,  President 
Johnson  invited  discussions  with  Panama 
on  the  development  of  a  new  treaty  with 
no  restrictions  on  the  issues  to  be  nego- 
tiated. The  result  was  the  draft  which,  in 
effect,  ceded  back  the  Canal  Zone  area 
and  gave  the  canal  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
writing  to  the  President  every  time  I 
object  to  some  administration  policy  or 
every  time  I  have  some  idea  which  I 
think  mi?ht  merit  some  consideration. 
Usually.  I  call  such  ideas  to  the  attention 
of  the  Cabinet  Secretary  or  other  official 


having  the  responsibility  for  policymak- 
ing in  a  particular  field. 

When  I  do  write  to  the  President,  it 
is  only  in  those  situations  which  involve 
some  special  problem  only  he  can  solve 
and  with  which  I  might  have  some  spe- 
cial familiarity.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, when  I  write  to  a  President,  it 
is  for  his  information  and  any  help  or 
guidance  I  could  provide — not  for  the 
purpose  of  announcing  to  the  press  what 
I  think  the  President  should  do.  Hence. 
I  did  not  make  pubhc  a  letter  I  wrote  to 
him  on  September  24  on  this  issue. 

However,  in  view  of  the  discussions  here 
this  afternoon,  and  the  deep  concern  of 
those  of  us  who  are  Introducing  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  subject  of  a  possible 
new  treaty  with  Panama,  I  include  here- 
with, a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  President 
outlining  my  sincere  fears  about  the  mis- 
chievous results  which  could  flow  from  a 
reopening  of  negotiations  at  this  time  for 
a  new  treaty  with  Panama,  and  a  reply 
from  the  White  House. 

The  letters  are  as  follows: 

Congress  or  the  UNrrtD  States, 

HovsE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  September  24.  1969. 

ThO   PRESIDENT. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  Chairman  of  llie 
Subcommittee  on  the  Panama  Canal  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  I  have  been  deeply  disturbed  by 
press  reports  originating  with  unnamed 
"State  Department  officials"  inviting  the 
military  Junta  now  ruling  Panama  to  begin 
negotiations  for  new  treaties  dealing  with 
the  same  subject  matter  as  the  unfortunate 
proposals  worked  out  by  special  teams  of 
negotiators  from  the  two  countries  In  1967. 
My  purpose  in  writing  to  you  is  to  urge  the 
utmost  caution  and  restraint  In  raising  once 
again  false  hopes  among  Panamanian  na- 
tionalis'.s  that  we  are  about  to  surrer.  der  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  Canal. 

More  than  one  hvmdred  Members  of  Con- 
gress Joined  me  several  years  ago  in  Intro- 
ducing resolutions  strongly  opposing  the 
1967  treaty  drafts  made  public  in  the  Re- 
public of  Panama.  The  issue  is  an  explosive 
one  and  the  consequences  of  its  further  dis- 
cussion at  this  time  could  be  serious  indeed 
to  the  continued  efficient  operations  of  the 
Canal,  and  to  our  international  relations  in 
the  entire  hemisphere. 

The  apparent  conflicts  of  position  within 
the  State  Department  were  dramatized  by  the 
publication  of  two  news  articles  earlier  this 
month.  On  September  2,  a  report  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  attributing  to  "un- 
named State  Department  ctficials"  a  state- 
ment that  the  United  States  cannot  engage  In 
long-term  commitments  on  militarily  and  po- 
litically sensitive  issues  with  the  "military- 
type  provisional"  government  which  has  as- 
sumed power  in  Panama.  Two  days  later  a  UPI 
ctlspatch  from  Washington  stateo  that  the 
Department  of  State  had  announced  on 
September  3  that  the  United  States  will  ac- 
cept any  initiative  of  Panama  to  reopen 
"stalled  conversations  on  the  proposed  trea- 
ties". Five  days  later,  the  Junta  government 
of  Panama  responded  to  this  implied  invita- 
tion by  announcing  the  appointment  of  ne- 
gotiators to  work  on  new  treaty  drafts. 

In  view  of  the  near  disastrous  nature  of 
the  negotiations  of  1967.  Insofar  as  Ameri- 
can interests  were  concerned.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  you  will  impose  and  maintain  firm 
control  over  activities  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  directed  toward  the  reopen- 
ing of  negotiations.  The  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  has  made  no  claims 
whatsoever  of  being  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. It  holds  only  by  military  force.  It 
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has  publicly  p  romlaed  that  elections  would 
be  held  next  jear  to  create  a  constitutional 
government.  U  iless  that  promise  Is  an  empty 
one,  any  treaties  negotiated  with  the  Junta 
would  be  In  danger  of  repudiation  by  a  con- 
stitutionally   ( lected    National    Assembly. 

Furthermore,  the  whole  concept  of  the 
1967  approach  's  now  questionable.  The  pos- 
sibility of  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal 
to  replace  the  e  xlsting  canal  becomes  Increas- 
ingly remote.  So  does  the  possibility  that 
Panama  will  g:ant  permanent  United  States 
bases  in  that  country. 

May  I  respeitfully  remind  you  that  the 
1967  treaty  diafts  were  negotiated  on  the 
assumption  th»t  the  construction  of  a  sea- 
level  canal  wai  necessary,  practical,  and  ur- 
gent and  that  we  would  need  Panama's  ac- 
quiescence and  assistance  in  constructing 
it.  Events  since  1967  throw  these  assimiptlons 
Into  great  dout  t. 

In  the  mean;lme,  we  have  blundered  into 
lending  a  semt  lance  of  respectability  to — in 
effect,  official  jlmerican  concurrence  with — 
extremist  Pananaanian  claims  that  our  pres- 
ence in  the  Canal  Zone  is  Imperialistic  and 
morally  indefeasible.  In  introducing  reso- 
lutions strong  y  opposing  the  1967  draft 
treaty  proposals,  more  than  one  hundred 
Members  of  C<  ngress  refused  to  accept  for 
this  country  any  such  taint  on  the  legitimacy 
of  our  role  in  the  Canal  Zone.  I  hope  you 
concur  with  u>  in  that  conviction  and  will 
exercise'  firm  1(  ladership  In  preventing  mis- 
ChievooS'  actions  within  the  Department 
of  State  which  would  tend  to  Jeopardize  our 
moral  and  lega  rights  in  the  continued  op- 
eration of  one  of  the  greatest  instruments 
of  world  trade,  which  we  have  operated  in 
strict  conformance  with  international  law 
and  in  the  highfst  traditions  of  International 
cooperation. 

Respectf  illy. 

( Mrs.  John  B  )  Leonor  K.  Sutxivan, 
Member   oj    Congress,    Third    District, 
Missouri. 

The  WHrrE  House. 
Wasiiington.  DC.  Sept.  30, 1969. 
Hon.  Leonor  K   Sullivan, 
House  of  Reprei  entatives, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan:  Thank  you  for  letter 
to  the  President  bringing  to  his  attention 
your  interest  ^d  concern  over  any  nego- 
tiations pertalilng  to  proposals  for  new 
treaties  with  tie  Republic  of  Panama. 

I  know  the  Pesident  will  be  especially  in- 
terested in  hav  ng  ttiis  thoughtful  analysis, 
writing  as  you  io  as  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Panama  Canal  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  You  may  be  assured  your  letter  will 
be  given  careful  consideration. 

With  cordial  qegard 
Sincerely 


Mr.  HALL. 


chairman  of 
distinguished 


William  E.  Timmons. 
Deputi  Assistant  to  the  President. 


[Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
iMrs.  SuLLiv/N),  who  has  served  as 
Che  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  who  has  made 
it  a  personal  goal  and  followed  through 
in  making  personal  trips  to  the  Canal 
Zone  and  trte  Republic  of  Panama 
through  the  y^ars  before  arriving  at  her 
position,  whiah  she  defended  so  well 
in  the  impufclished  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  which 
this  resolution!  was  referred  2  years  ago. 
There  was  sufflcient  and  good  reason  for 
not  publishing*  these  hearings,  perhaps, 
but  her  position  has  been  well  known, 
and  she  has  been  a  stalwart  in  main- 
taining this  ar  >a  through  which  we  have 


a  corridor.  Despite  various  treaties, 
there  has  never  been  established  a  cor- 
ridor of  land  which  we  controlled  with 
the  same  soverlegnty  that  we  do  the 
zone  in  Panama,  I  cannot  conceive  our 
hard-working  taxpayers  wishing  to 
write  off  this  huge  public  asset  without 
some  reasonable  and  tangible  compensa- 
tion in  return. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted 
and  gratified  that  so  many  of  our  col- 
leagues have  cosponsored  this  or  a  sim- 
ilar resolution  today  .that  represents  all 
sections  of  this  great  country  and  the 
entire  political  spectrum.  This,  in  turn, 
represents  the  grassroots  to  which  as 
we  well  know  no  other  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment is  as  responsive  as  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  am  equally  gratified  that  my  dis- 
tinguished college,  tht  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  <  Mrs.  Sullivan  ) ,  has  an- 
noimced  that  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Panama  Canal  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of 
which  she  is  chairman  will  soon  begin 
hearings  on  this  most  important  and 
vital  subject. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  will  follow 
suit  and  hold  hearings  on  our  resolu- 
tion. 

I  think  this  is  particularly  important 
because  as  our  colleague  from  Tennes- 
see pointed  out  in  1967  so  effectively, 
the  Constitution  requires  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  act  if  territory  is  to  be 
ceded  or  revert  to  another  country 
where  we  have  sovereign  and  fee  sim- 
ple control.  It  is,  therefore,  most  im- 
perative that  this  body  make  known 
the  desires  and  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  the  people  so  that  any  future  nego- 
tiations will  reflect  these  desires,  feel- 
ings, and  opinions.  We  cannot,  as  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Daniel  Flood,  so  ably  once 
said,  "afford  to  see  Panama  another 
Cuba  and  the  Panama  Canal  another 
Suez." 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  Mr.  FLOOD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  ( Mr.  Hall  i  . 
As  the  doctor  has  suggested,  I  am  not 
imknown  in  this  House  and  in  Panama 
on  this  subject.  I  have  the  unique  dis- 
tinction by  Act  of  the  Congress  of 
Panama  unanimously  declaring  me  sev- 
eral years  ago  persona  non  grata  to  visit 
that  beautiful  and  lovely  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration was  first  considering  this 
matter  and  the  House  was  about  to  ad- 
journ sine  die,  I  indicated  that  it  was  my 
judgment  that  within  a  certain  number 
of  days  after  sine  die  adjournment,  the 
administration  would  act,  vis-a-vis,  the 
treaty  of  negotiation  and,  of  course,  that 
happened. 

In  the  Johnson  administration  we  were 
confronted  with  very  much  the  same 
thing.  It  was  at  that  time,  as  my  col- 


league from  Missouri  has  indicated,  that 
at  this  vei-y  spot  I  suggested  that  if  and 
when  the  great  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  the  other  body  would  hold 
a  hearing,  I  would  advise  the  chairman 
that  there  would  meet  here  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  House  200  Members  who  would 
march  four  abreast  to  the  other  Cham- 
ber and  request  that  one  by  one  we  be 
heard  in  opposition  to  ratification  of  a 
proposed  treaty  if  and  when,  God  forbid, 
that  it  came. 

I  may  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  calling  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  will  give 
to  the  House— Dr.  Hall  and  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van—give  to  the  House  by  constitutional 
amendment  the  same  prerogative  which 
is  reserved  to  the  Senate  in  the  ratifica- 
tion of  treaties  which  become  the  law  of 
the  land. 

I  just  cannot  conceive  that  the  historic 
reason  for  that  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion exists  any  longer.  It  does  not.  And 
I  cannot  conceive  in  this  day  of  our  Lord 
1969  from  now  on  that  other  body  of  the 
Congress  constitutionally  can  impose 
upon  this  Nation  what  is  a  law  without 
equal  action  by  the  other  body. 

I  would  just  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  person  acquainted  with  the  subject— 
and  as  you  know  I  serve  upon  the  great 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  so  became 
involved  deeply  in  the  last  20  years  with 
Western  Hemisphere  defense. 

This  involves  the  canal.  The  canal  is 
our  jugular  vein  for  Western  Hemi- 
spheric defense.  We  found  that  out  at 
the  end  of  V-E  Day  when  we  had  divi- 
sions moving  to  the  Pacific.  We  found 
out  how  important  was  the  canal. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  inspirations 
of  my  life  was  hearing  from  former 
President  Teddy  Roosevelt  while  he  was 
a  guest  in  our  home  in  Wilkes-Barre. 
Pa. — how  long  ago  that  is  is  none  of  your 
business,  it  was  some  time  ago — and  I 
heard  Teddy  Roosevelt  explain  to  my 
father  and  my  grandfather  the  prob- 
lem that  he  faced  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  Canal  Zone  and  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  He  viewed  this  ex- 
tension of  the  U.S.  territory  in  1903  and 
the  launching  of  the  canal  in  1904  as  the 
most  important  contribution  of  his  ad- 
ministration, comparable  in  its  conse- 
quences with  the  Louisiana  Purchase  of 
1803. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  so  happy  today  to 
have  as  my  ally  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sulli- 
van ) ,  and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hald  in  this  great 
cause  for  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is,  indeed,  historically 
fitting  that  a  significant  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  introduced  today, 
October  27,  the  birthday  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  a  resolution  to  protect  this 
important  legacy  that  he  passed  on  to 
future  generations.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  tribute  to  that  great  American 
than  for  this  body  of  the  Congress,  which 
reflects  the  will  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  adopt  the  resolution. 

To  assist  in  its  consideration,  I  wish 
to  invite  attention  to  the  following  facts 
that  are  basic  to  understanding  the  pres- 
ent Canal  Zone  sovereignty  situation: 
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First,  that  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal  are  constitutionally  acquired  ter- 
ritory and  property  of  the  United  States; 

Second,  that  the  validity  of  the  U.S. 
title  has  been  upheld  in  a  long  series  of 
court  decisions ; 

Third,  that  the  net  total  investment  of 
the  U.S.  taxpayers— 1904-68— in  the 
canal  enterprise  and  its  defense  is  more 
than  $5  billion; 

Fourth,  that,  under  article  IV,  section 
3.  clause  2,  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  only 
the  Congress  is  vested  with  the  power  to 
dispose  of  territory  and  other  property 
of  the  United  States; 

Fifth,  that  the  Congress  has  not  au- 
Uiorized  the  disposal  of  the  Canal  Zone 
territory  and  canal; 

Sixth,  that,  in  formulating  the  pro- 
posed 1967  treaties,  our  negotiators  dis- 
regarded the  above-mentioned  important 
constitutional  limitation  as  regards  the 
disposal  of  U.S.  territory  and  property. 

Seventh,  that,  if  the  President  with 
the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
can  cede  U.S.  sovereignty  and  ownership 
over  the  Canal  Zone  territory,  it  could 
do  likewise  for  Texas,  California,  and 

Eighth,  that  the  cause  for  much  of 
the  trouble  at  Panama  is  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  high  ofQcials  of  our  Govern- 
ment since  Secretary  of  State  Hughes, 
to  make  unequivocal  statements  of  our 
just  rights  at  Panama; 

Ninth,  that  the  current  situation  re- 
quii-es  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
assume  leadership  in  clarifying  and 
making  definite  what  are  the  rights, 
power,  and  authoiity  of  the  United 
States  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  canal; 

Tenth,  that  the  histoi-y  of  Panama, 
both  before  and  after  the  U.S.  occupa- 
tion of  the  Canal  Zone  in  1904  shows 
conclusively  that  it  is  a  land  of  endemic 
revolution  and  endless  political  insta- 
bility; and 

Eleventh,  that,  in  addition  to  our 
treaty  obligations  for  the  efficient  oper- 
ation of  the  Panama  Canal,  experience 
during  both  its  construction  and  subse- 
quent operations  has  repeatedly  con- 
firmed that  full  sovereign  control  over 
the  Canal  Zone  territory  is  indispensable 
for  the  continued  efficient  operation  of 
the  vital  interoceanic  link. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
quote  a  recent  article  by  Harold  Lord 
Varney,  president  of  the  Committee  on 
Pan  American  Policy  of  New  York.  In 
connection  with  Mr.  Varney's  remarks 
about  the  newly  appointed  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Panama,  Robert  M.  Sayre,  I 
wrote  the  President  on  July  29,  1969, 
protesting  Mr.  Sayre's  appointment  and 
published  it  in  an  extension  of  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
September  9,  1969. 

The  indicated  article  by  Mr.  Varney 
follows : 
[From  American   Opinion,   November   10691 

Panama,  S.O.S. — Mr.  Nixon  Is  Sinking  in 
THE  Canal 
Anybody  who  still  entertains  the  hope 
that  the  Nixon  Administration  is  going  to 
scrap  President  Johnson's  pending  treaty 
with  Panama  to  give  away  our  Canal  Zone 
IS  due  for  a  sad  awakening.  The  last  possi- 
bility of  forthright  action  on  the  matter 
was  dashed  when  the  Associated  Press  an- 
nounced  recently   that   President   Nixon   is 


going  to  appoint  Robert  M.  Sayre  as  his  Am- 
bassador to  Panama.  This  surprising  ap- 
pointment is  a  slap  in  the  face  to  those 
Americans,  both  RepubUcans  and  Demo- 
crats, who  have  done  their  best  since  1964 
to  preserve  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  Includes  many  who  gave  Mr.  Nixon 
Important  support  in  1963. 

Ihroughout  his  career,  Robert  M.  Sayre 
has  been  a  member  of  the  State  Department 
ring  which  has  counselled  appeasement  and 
retreat  in  our  foreign  policy  lor  the  Hemi- 
sphere. He  cut  his  eyeteech  in  the  DepaJt- 
ment  as  executive  secretary  to  the  Adolf  A. 
Berle  'task  force"  of  1961,  which  drew  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  into  the  phony  Alliance  for 
Progress  that  lias  already  cost  the  American 
people  more  than  $5  billion. 

Under  President  Johnson,  Sayre  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  stall  of  the  Auderson-lrwin  group 
which  in  1967  negotiated  the  infamous  Canal 
Zone  treaty  now  pending.  Sayre  was,  in  fact, 
one  of  those  who  drafted  the  treaty.  Periph- 
erally, it  is  significant  that  President  Nixon 
has  singled  out  another  member  of  this 
group,  John  I.  Irwin,  for  appointment  as  has 
personal  envoy  to  Peru,  where  Irwin  dislin- 
giiished  himself  by  suspendiug  the  Hlcken- 
looper  Amendment  which  would  have  eudet. 
US.  aid  to  that  Communlsi,  Government 
when  it  confiscated  property  belonging  to 
American  citizens.  This,  ciespite  the  fact  that 
enforcement  of  the  Hickenlooper  moratorium 
was,  by  law,  obligaicry. 

The  Panama  AmbassadorsLlp  is  particu- 
larly important  since,  under  the  disturbed 
political  conditions  there  over  the  last  dec- 
ade the  American  Ambassador  has  assumed 
an  ex-officlo  authority  little  short  of  that  of 
A  pro-consul.  Sayre's  predecessor.  Charles  W. 
Adair,  manipulated  the  election  to  the  Pres- 
idency of  Arnulfo  Arias  in  the  riotous  cam- 
paign of  1968.  He  ensured  victory  for  Arias 
by  persuading  the  strongly  pro-American 
General  Bolivar  VlUarino,  a  life-long  oppo- 
nent of  Arnulfo  Arias  and  Commandant  of 
the  National  Guard,  i'  declare  Arias  the  win- 
ner after  the  election  was  contested.  Ambas- 
sador Adair's  ineptitude  was  demonstrated 
when  the  National  Guard,  turning  against 
Villarlno,  forced  Arias  from  ofLce  after  only 
eleven  days  and  established  a  military  dic- 
laicrship.  Yet,  despite  this  serious  failure  in 
Panama,  President  Nixon  has  elevated 
Charles  Adair  to  be  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Uru- 
guay, another  hot  spot  under  the  Communist 
gun. 

In  an  effort  to  win  national  popularity. 
General  Omar  Torrljos,  head  of  Panama's 
ruling  junta,  is  now  trying  earnestly  to  re- 
\'ive  the  treaty  negotiations  with  Washing- 
Ion,  in  abeyance  since  1967.  Recently  Tor- 
rljos announced  that  he  was  thinking  in 
terms  of  prolonging  the  suspension;  if  he 
plavs  his  cards  skillfully,  he  can  refuse  even 
to  consider  a  Canal  treaty  unt:i  after  a  new 
national  election  in  Panama. 

Unfonuntely,  President  Nixon  Is  so  sur- 
rounded by  Leftists  that  he  may  prefer  to 
wobble.  Certainly,  his  personal  position  on 
the  Panama  treaties  has  been  an  ambivalent 
one.  On  Janusu-y  16,  1964,  Immediately  after 
the  Communist  riots,  he  declared  in  Phila- 
delphia that  the  United  States  "must  stand 
firm  on  the  right  of  the  U.S.  to  control  the 
Canal  Zone."  He  added  that  "If  the  U.S.  re- 
treats one  inch  in  this  respect,  we  will  have 
raised  serious  doubts  about  our  bases 
throughout  the  world."  But  in  1966,  when 
the  Committee  on  Pan  American  Policy  urged 
him  to  reiterate  this  statement  as  an  aid  to 
the  forces  fighting  President  Johnson's  efforts 
to  give  away  the  Cana-  Zone,  he  remained 
silent.  Mr.  Nixon  maintained  this  silence 
throughout  the  campaign  of  1968:  and  the 
Republican  Party  platform,  drafted  by  his 
supporters,  conspicuously  omitted  any  indict- 
ment of  the  Johnson  Administration  on  this 
e.xtremely  important  issue. 

Fortunately,  not  all  the  news  from  Panama 
is   bad.   Dictator   Torrijos   has   just  won   a 


shattering  victory  over  Panama's  Commu- 
nists at  the  National  University.  For  years. 
Communist  control  of  the  student  organiza- 
tions at  the  University  provided  the  base  for 
the  Communist  movement  in  Panama.  Tor- 
rijos's  two  Liberal  Party  predecessors, 
Roberto  F.  Chiari  and  Marco  A.  Robles,  did 
not  make  a  serious  attempt  to  root  out  Com- 
munist there  because  their  policy  was  to  use 
the  Communist  stvidents  as  shock  troops  in 
the  frequent  anti-gringo  street  demonstra- 
tions which  they  encouraged  to  force  Amer- 
ican surrender  on  the  matter  of  U,S.  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone. 

General  Torrijos  has  demonstrated  how 
easily  a  Government  whlcli  means  business, 
itnd  is  willing  to  disregard  the  yelps  of  the 
Left,  can  wipe  out  the  jcommunist  appa- 
ratus. His  first  step  was  i  to  appoint  Edwin 
Pabrega  as  Administrator  of  the  University, 
vrtth  full  Government  support.  Setior  Fab- 
rega  found  that  the  Communist  cadre  on 
campus  was  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
■professional  students,"  many  of  them 
middle-aged,  who  had  enrolled  for  courses  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  sanctuary  for  Communist 
agitation  provided  by  the  Unlverdty.  It  was 
these  "professionals"  who  had  recruited  siz- 
able student  followings  and  won  coniroi  of 
student  organizations. 

Since    they    had   paid    little    attention   to 
their     courses,     the     professional     student.s 
proved     vulnerable    to    expulsion    for    low 
marks.   Previous   University   chancellors   had 
been    afraid   to   Invoke   academic   discipline, 
but    Administrator    Fabrega   ruled    that    all 
those  who  had  not  maintained  an  average  of 
"C"  in  the  three  previous  semesters  were  to 
be    expelled.    The    ruUng    caught    the    'pro- 
fessionals"   flat-footed.    Of   the   eight    thou- 
sand students  at  the  University,  two  thou- 
sand   were   expelled.    Pabrega   also    dropped 
forty  professors  who  had  flagrantly  encour- 
aged the  Communists.  He  instituted  a  fur- 
ther  rule    tliat   only   honor   students   could 
represent   the   student  body.   Sefior  Fabrega 
struck  at  the  Communist  jugular,  and  as  a 
result    the    voice   of   Communism   has   been 
hushed    to   a   whisper   among   students   and 
University    organizations    In    Panama.    The 
scouring  of  tiie  University  has  removed  the 
core  of  organized  Communism  in  the  Repub- 
Uc.    And.    the    success    of    General    Torrijos 
could  well  supply  a  guideline  for  anti-Com- 
munists who   have   faced  violence  and  ter- 
rorism   among   students    this   past   year   In 
Mexico  City.  Rio.  Cordoba,  Montevideo,  and 
elsewhere. 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  after  just  one  remark. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  comments  of  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  <  Mr.  Flood  > 
The  gentleman  has  long,  been  preemi- 
nent in  his  perception  of  the  problem 
and  his  implementation  of  the  remedy. 
I  hope  that  I  will  be  like  other  stout- 
hearted people,  and  one  of  those  in  the 
front  ranks  of  those  four  abreast  who  go 
to  that  body  that  does  advise  and  con- 
sent. Like  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Flood)  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  ,  who  have 
taken  such  interest  in  this  subject  and 
who  have  expressed  such  considered 
judgment  on  it,  I  have  long  been  inter- 
ested in  the  Panama  Canal.  As  a  boy  one 
of  the  first  books  that  I  recall  my  fam- 
ily acquiring  was  "The  Panama  Canal 
Zone. "  We  still  have  that  book  in  our 
library. 

Our  town  was  likewise  favored  with  a 
visit  by  the  former  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  But  in  addition  to  all  of  that 
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in  later  yeafs,  as  one  of  the  Assistant 
Surgeon  Ge^ieral  of  the  Army,  I  came 
to  know  Dr.  Cummings  personally,  amd 
of  course  read  and  reread  the  history  of 
the  contractor  Goethals,  and  the  experi- 
ments of  Walter  Reed,  and  those  things 
which  madej  sure,  in  spite  of  malaria, 
blackwater  fever,  yellowjack,  dengue, 
and  many  (thers,  the  construction  of 
this  monolithic  engineering  feat  that 
was  accomplished.  I  have  read  in  great 
detail  in  preparing  testimony  before  the 
Committee  <in  Foreign  Affairs  2  years 
ago  on  the  tackground  and  the  history 
of  the  Panaria  Canal.  All  of  us  know  as 
a  fact,  had  w?  not  interceded  and  had  we 
not  made  tossible  that  which  other 
great  sovereiifn  nations  failed  in  matters 
of  construct!  m.  that  there  would  indeed 
have  been  reversion  of  this  area  perhaps 
to  another  sovereign  territory  juxta- 
posed and  contiguous  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

This  threat  still  remains  but  we  will 
leave  that  td  the  Department  of  State 
and  to  the  distinguished  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

I  do  hope  that  we  can  be  heard  and 
.  the  lexiding  c  f  credence  and  background 
.and  ,tixe  long  years  of  support  by  those 
and  others  wjho  join  us  today,  strength- 
en the  resolu.ion,  the  intent  of  Congress, 
and  the  will  o  f  the  people. 

I  certainli  thank  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  iMrs.  Sul- 
livan >  and  tl  e  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the:  r  contribution. 

Mr.  DORN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield' 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguij  hed  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr,  E>orni. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  and  able 
gentleman  fiom  Missouri  and  my  dis- 
tinguished <  oUeague.  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsjlvania  iMr.  Flood)  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
(Mrs.  SuLLi"AN)  for  this  enlighten- 
ing discussion  here  today,  not  only  en- 
Ughtening  bit  I  think  pointing  out  to 
this  House  an  1  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try the  dangf  r,  which  seems  to  be  con- 
stant, although  I  had  hoped  that  it  would 
go  away,  the  danger  of  this  vital  link 
in  the  Wester  n  World,  as  the  gentleman 
so  ably  put  it,  the  jugular  vein,  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  ol  falling  perhaps  into  alien 
hands. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  today  for 
calling  this  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  warning  t  lat  this  threat  is  still  there. 
I  might  point  out  that  ships,  that  is, 
transportation  by  water,  going  from  the 
Southeastern  United  States  to  the  west- 
em  ports  of  Ijouth  America  originating 
from  Charles  :on  and  Savannah  to  go 
through  the  F  anama  Canal  and  then  to 
the  western  coast  of  South  America 
travel  a  short  ;r  distance  than  ships  go- 
ing from  San  Francisco  to  the  western 
coast  of  South  America. 

This  is  a  great  link  and  it  would 
hinder  the  devjelopment  of  the  southeast- 
em  part  of  out  country  and  certainly  be 
a  threat  and  a  great  threat  to  the  defense 
of  the  western  world  should  it  fall  into 
enemy  hands, 

So  I  commeiid  the  gentleman  and  want 
to  associate  myself  with  him  and  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr, 


Flood)  here  today  in  your  warning  to 
this  Nation  and  to  the  American  people 
about  this. 

I  might  remind  the  Members  of  the 
House  as  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania <Mr.  Flood)  so  ably  did  here 
several  years  ago  that  there  was  a  full- 
scale  attack  here  several  years  ago  on 
the  Panama  Canal  by  mobs  and  it  was 
only  through  tlie  coolheadedness  of  the 
major  general,  the  commander  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  that  prevented  perhaps  the 
blowing  up  of  the  canal  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  vital  link  between  the  Pa- 
cific and  the  Atlantic. 

I  wish  again  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman.  I  certainly  agree  with  him 
and  with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  this  is  not  only  a  jugular  vein 
of  our  commerce,  our  defense,  and  of  our 
hemisphere;  but  it  is  indeed  the  carotid 
artery,  and  why  we  need  to  have  it 
reamed  out  occasionally  from  the  ob- 
structing of  those  who  would  give  a  good 
thing  away,  owned  in  complete  fee  and 
sovereignty  by  us  as  this  Is,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  other  giveaways  of  today,  is 
beyond  my  comprehension. 

I  think  we  must  realize  that  capability 
and  gold  are,  like  the  words  of  the  poet: 
Not  gold,  but  only  men  can  make  a  nation 

great  and  free. 
Men  who  for  truth  and  honor's  sake  stand 

fast  for  aU  to  see 
Brave  men,  who  work  while  others  sleep 
They  l)ulld  a  nation's  pillar  deep  and  lift  her 
to  the  sky. 

So  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this 
resolution  to  all  Members  of  the  House, 
Indeed,  I  commend  it  to  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  may  appear 
following  the  remarks  made  here  today 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
H.    Res.    593 

Whereas  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  desire  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  the  United  States 
maintain  its  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  and 

Whereas  under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
of  1901  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Convention  of  Constantinople  of 
1888  as  the  rules  for  the  operation,  regula- 
tion, and  management  of  said  canal:  and 

Whereas  by  the  terms  of  the  Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla  Treaty  of  1903,  between  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  United  States,  under  the 
authority  of  the  perpetuity  of  use,  occupa- 
tion, control  construction,  maintenance,  op- 
eration, sanitation  and  protection  for  said 
canal  was  granted  to  the  United  States;  and 
Whereas  the  United  States  has  paid  the 
Republic  of  Panama  almost  $50,000,000  in 
the  form  of  a  gratuity;   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  made  an 
aggregate  investment  in  said  canal  in  an 
amount  of  over  $5,000,000,000;  and 

Whereas  said  Investment  or  any  part  there- 
of could  never  be  recovered  in  the  event  of 
Panamanian  seizure  or  United  States  aban- 
donment; and 

Whereas  under  Article  IV.  Section  3,  Clause 
2  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  the 
power  to  dispose  of  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  is  specifically  vested 
in  the  Congress;  and 
Whereas  70  per  centum  of  the  Canal  Zone 


traffic    either    originates    or    terminates    in 
United  States  ports;  and 

Whereas  said  canal  is  of  vital  strategic  im- 
portance and  imperative  to  the  hemispheric 
defense  and  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  during  the  preceding  admlnlstr:i. 
tlon,  the  United  States  conducted  negotia- 
tions with  the  Republic  of  Panama  which  re- 
sulted in  a  proposed  treaty  under  the  terms 
of  which  the  United  States  would  shortly 
relinquish  its  control  over  the  Canal;  and 

Whereas  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
present  dictatorship  in  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  seeks  to  renew  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States  looking  toward 
a  similar  treaty;  and 

Whereas  the  present  study  being  conducted 
by  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission  may  result  in  a  decision 
to  utilize  the  present  canal  as  a  part  of  a  new- 
sea  level  canal;  and 

Whereas  any  action  looking  toward  an 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  Panama 
which  would  affect  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Canal  would  be  premature  prior 
to  the  submission  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission  in  any  event; 

Resolved  by  the  House  tof  Representative.s 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes  maintain  and  protect  its  sov- 
ereign rights  and  Jurisdiction  over  said  can  u 
and  that  the  United  States  Government  in 
no  way  forfeit,  cede,  negotiate,  or  transfer 
any  of  these  sovereign  rights  or  jurisdictions 
to  any  other  sovereign  nation  or  to  any  inter- 
national organization. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Panama  Canal  is  one  of  the  great  works 
of  man— an  enduring  monument  to 
American  ingenuity  and  initiative— vital 
not  only  for  interoceanlc  commerce,  but 
also  for  hemispheric  defense.  Thousands 
of  vessels  of  all  nations  transit  the  canal 
each  year.  Its  services  during  World  Wars 
I  and  II,  the  Korean  war,  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis,  and  the  Vietnam  war  reflect 
the  vision  of  our  statesmen,  who  formu- 
lated U.S.  Isthmian  Canal  policy  and 
brought  about  the  acquisition  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  construction  of  the  canal 

Of  all  who  contributed  toward  the  suc- 
cess of  this  great  engineering  project 
no  one  is  deserving  of  greater  recogni- 
tion than  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
It  was  his  statesmanship  that  effected 
perpetual  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  Territory  and  ownership  of  the 
canal.  It  was  he  who  made  the  critical 
decision  for  the  high  level  lake  and  locks 
at  Panama  against  strong  opposition.  It 
was  his  determination  which  propelled 
the  project  on  to  success. 

Today,  the  House  has  before  it  a  meas- 
ure that  will  perpetuate  and  retain  what 
Theodore  Roosevelt  felt  was  the  greatest 
accomplishment  of  his  administration. 
The  introduction  today  of  these  resolu- 
tions, setting  forth  the  views  of  this  body, 
and  their  adoption  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  Nation  and  the  highest  tribute 
that  we  can  pay  to  the  great  American 
who  had  the  vision  and  vigor  to  start 
the  Panama  Canal. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  be  on  the  floor 
during  the  special  order  participated  in 
by  two  of  my  fellow  Missourians,  the  gen- 
tlelady  from  St.  Louis  (Mrs.  Sullivan) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Springfield,  Dr. 
Hall,  on  the  subject  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 
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Because  of  my  required  absence  away 
from  the  Hill  during  this  special  order, 
I  was  denied  the  privilege  to  hear  what 
was  t.ald  concerning  the  retention  of  one 
of  our  most  valuable  possessions,  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  the  zone  of  land 
which  surrounds  it.  A:though  I  was 
denied  the  pleasure  of  hearing  my  fel- 
low Missourians  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Flood>  as  well  as 
those  who  participated,  it  is  an  honor  to 
associate  myself  with  their  remarks  and 
to  compliment  each  of  them  upon  taking 
the  time  to  emphasize  this  vital  issue. 
Accordingly  some  of  the  things  I  say 
may  be  repetitious,  but  if  I  am  not  gross- 
ly in  error  our  colleagues  need  to  hear 
repeated  many  times  the  great  concern 
some  of  us  may  have  that,  if  we  are  not 
vigilant,  the  United  States  may  lose  its 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over  the 
Canal  Zone. 

In  the  90th  Congress  I  joined  with 
other  Members  in  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 390  introduced  in  June  1967. 
The  resolution  introduced  today,  and  its 
former  counterpart,  resolved  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  maintain  its  sovereign  rights  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal.  It 
is  also  resolved  that  the  United  States 
in  no  way  forfeit,  concede,  negotiate,  or 
transfer  any  of  the  se  sovereign  rights  or 
jurisdiction  to  any  other  sovereign  or 
International  organization. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be  those 
who  would  wonder  why  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  very  heart  of  America 
would  take  such  an  interest  in  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  gentlelady  from  St. 
Louis  is,  of  course,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. Because  it  is  my  honor  to  be  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  realize  the  strategic 
importance  of  this  priceless  possession. 
But  regardless  of  the  location  of  my  home 
district  or  regardless  of  my  membership 
of  any  committee  of  the  Congress,  the 
Panama  Canal  belongs  to  the  United 
States  and  because  it  is  ours  we  should 
not  lose  it  by  any  concession  or  nego- 
tiated transfer. 

Certainly  the  canal  belongs  to  us  as  a 
matter  of  right  because  of  the  Hay  Treaty 
of  1901  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  because  of  the  treaty 
of  1903  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  That  last  treaty 
granted  to  the  United  States  in  perpe- 
tuity the  use,  control,  operation,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  said  canal. 

The  United  States  has  an  investment 
in  the  canal  of  over  $5  billion.  This  Is 
money  that  was  invested  when  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  was  worth  many  times  its 
present  value.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  estimate  the  replacement 
cost  or  the  cost  to  build  the  canal  at  to- 
day's level  of  inflation. 

Our  covmtry  has  already  paid  gratuities 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  the  amount 
of  over  $50  million.  Seventy  percent  of 
the  traffic  through  the  canal  either  origi- 
nates or  terminates  in  U.S.  ports. 

Most  imfortunately,  there  is  no  way  we 
could  ever  recover  our  investment  except 
by  use  of  the  canal.  Again,  most  unfor- 
tunately, there  was  a  treaty  proposed  in 


1967  which  would  give  additional  rights 
of  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama  and  give 
Panama  joint  administration,  increasing 
our  annual  payments,  raising  tolls  and 
forcing  us  to  some  degree  to  share  the 
defense  and  police  powers  with  the  Re- 
public of  Panama. 

Put  in  different  language,  these  were 
all  preliminary  steps  which  would,  taken 
one  step  at  a  time,  force  the  United 
States  to  relinquish  its  control  over  the 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Panama  Canal  be- 
longs to  the  United  States.  We  paid  for  it. 
It  is  of  strategic  importance  for  our 
hemispheric  defense  and  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  It  belongs  to  us  as  if 
we  had  bought  and  paid  for  a  piece  of 
land  in  fee  simple.  We  cannot,  we  must 
not,  become  so  apathetic  and  indifferent 
to  the  value  and  importance  of  this  stra- 
tegic and  also  economically  important 
piece  of  real  estate  that  we  let  a  military 
ruling  junta  of  Panama  maneuver  us 
into  negotiations  or  any  kind  of  bargain- 
ing that  would  affect  our  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone. 

We  should  not  wait  until  it  is  too  late. 
The  time  for  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress to  express  their  concern  about  the 
canal  is  now.  It  is  my  hope  that  enough 
voices  will  be  raised  that  the  present 
administration  will  get  the  message  that 
Members  of  the  Congress  are  concerned 
about  our  Panama  Canal. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  comment 
on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VICTIMS  OF  NAZI  PERSECUTION 
FAIL  TO  GET  FULL  JUSTICE  IN 
THEIR  CLAIMS  FOR  COMPENSA- 
TION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  Pucinski)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  today  to  the  plight  of  for- 
mer Polish  nationals  still  living  in  Ger- 
many who  are  entitled  to  just  compensa- 
tion because  they  were  victims  of  Nazi 
terror  but  are  not  getting  such  compen- 
sation. 

The  compensation  law  passed  by  the 
German  Republic  divides  victims  into 
several  categories  according  to  whether 
they  were  persecuted  on  political,  racial, 
religious,  or  nationality  grounds.  The 
last  category  comprises  mainly  Poles, 
Czechs  and  others  who  were  liberated  at 
thi  end  of  the  war  from  prisons,  con- 
centration camps  and  forced  labor  in 
Germany  but  could  not  or  would  not  re- 
turn to  their  own  countries  for  fear  of 
Communist  persecution;  they  therefore 
became  stateless,  and  some  of  them, 
after  a  period  of  years,  adopted  Ameri- 
can, British,  or  some  other  nationality. 


German     law     clearly     discriminates 
against  those  victims  who  were  perse- 
cuted   on    "national    grounds."    Unlike 
those    who   suffered   for   their   political 
views  or  racial  origin,  the  victims  of  na- 
tional persecution  are  not  assigned  com- 
pensation in  respect  of  loss  of  life  in  cap- 
tivity, and  they  do  not  enjoy  the  same 
rights  as  others  as  regards  compensa- 
tion for  loss  of  health,  ability  to  work  et 
cetera.   It   is  impossible  to   understand 
on   what  principle  a  legislature,  moti- 
vated by  good  will,  could  make  such  a 
distinction  between  different  categories 
of  victims.  How  can  it  be  said  that,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  democratic  Germany,  com- 
pensation is  due  a  man  because  he  was 
an  ideological  opponent  of  nazism,  but 
denying  a  victim   of  nazism   the  same 
compensation  under  the  same  circum- 
stances because  he  was  a  Pole?  Why  is 
it    that    a    man    persecuted    on    racial 
grounds  is  deemed  to  deserve  compensa- 
tion for  loss  of  ability  to  work  if  his  dis- 
ability exceeds  the  level  of  15  percent, 
whereas  if  he  was  persecuted  on  national 
grounds,  compensation  only  begins  at  30 
percent?  Are  people  different?  Were  the 
crimes  committed  against  them  of  a  dif- 
ferent order,  even  though  they  resulted 
in  death  or  in  the  same  desree  of  dis- 
ability? 

There  is  another  important  respect  in 
which  the  German  law  discriminates 
against  victims  of  national  persecution 
as  opposed  to  others.  In  the  event  of 
their  death,  the  judicial  procedure  lapses 
and  their  heirs  have  in  principle  no  right 
to  inherit  their  claim.  Such  discrimina- 
tion is  odious  in  itself  and  tragic  in  its 
effects  if  one  considers  that  these  are 
people  who  were  grievously  injured  in 
health  and  that  the  German  compensa- 
tion procedure  is  still  dragging  on.  de- 
spite the  fact  the  25  years  have  elapsed 
after  the  end  of  the  war. 

By  the  1st  of  December  1968,  out  of 
36,383  claims  for  compensation,  German 
authorities  have  examined  only  the  sub- 
stance of  12,074,  Another  15.729  were 
waiting  to  be  dealth  with,  while  the 
remainder  had  been  rejected  out  of  hand 
as  imfounded.  At  this  rate  of  progress, 
we  may  expect  that  the  bulk  of  the  out- 
standing claims  will  be  settled  in  the 
simplest  manner,  by  the  death  of  the 
claimants.  Is  this  the  intention  of  the 
democratic  German  law,  and  the  reason 
for  the  disgraceful  delay  in  handling 
the  compensation  claims  of  victims  of 
nazism? 

What  is  at  stake  here  in  financial 
terms? 

According  to  the  unchallenged  esti- 
mate in  the  memorandum  presented  to 
the  German  Parliament  by  the  German 
Catholic  Bureau,  from  which  my  figures 
are  drawn,  if  German  authorities  were  to 
give  satisfaction  to  18,000  or  20,000 
claims,  it  would  involve  an  annual  charge 
on  the  German  treasury  of  DM60  mil- 
lion—a charge  which,  as  the  Catholic 
Bureau  observes  "would  not  be  intoler- 
able for  the  German  state."  Indeed,  for 
a  country  suffering  from  overvaluation  of 
its  currency,  it  would  seem  acceptable  to 
spend  $15  million  a  year  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  good  name. 
In  practice,  however,  it  api>ears  that 
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out  of  the  12Jd74  claims  so  far  examined, 
only  2.065,  dp  slightly  over  15  percent, 
have  been  depided  favorably.  If  we  take 
into  account] the  claims  rejected  out  of 
hand,  the  proportion  of  the  total  number 
who  have  received  compensation  is  barely 
9  percent. 

This  being  so.  I  have  examined  the 
grounds  advanced  for  some  decisions  of 
the  German  :ourts  rejecting  claims  for 
compensation  by  the  victims  of  persecu- 
tion on  natior  al  grounds. 

I  would  likd  to  cite  13  decisions  which 
I  believe  indicate  the  scope  of  unjustice 
being  perpetuated  on  these  tragic  vic- 
tims of  Nazi  c  ppression  25  years  ago. 

I  confess  tliat  I  was  shocked  when  I 
first  read  details  of  grounds  for  the  de- 
cisions taken  in  these  cases.  More  than 
once.  I  had  to  assure  myself  that  I  really 
was  reading  about  decisions  of  the  Ger- 
man Federal  authorities  in  1966.  1967. 
and  1968,  and  not  by  Nazi  courts  and 
institutions  in  1943.  1944,  and  1945.  Por 
the  decisions,  in  effect,  constitute  an 
apologia  for  the  basic  principles  of 
nazism. 

Consider  this:  a  man  was  publicly 
hanged  for  during  to  have  sexual  rela- 
tions, With  a  (ierman  woman.  The  Ger- 
man .court  tel  s  us  that  his  punishment 
was  not  repi-fehensible  because  it  was 
meted  out  according  to  law.  If  he  had 
been  a  gypsy  t  might  have  been  a  case 
of  racial  persecution,  but  since  he  was  a 
Pole  it  was  no  t  and  compensation  to  his 
heirs  was  deni(  d. 

Again,  an  nstitution  of  the  demo- 
cratic Germar  state  tails  us  that  it  was 
not  persecutio  1  to  deport  boys  of  15  and 
16.  as  some  of  :he  victims  were,  to  forced 
labor  in  mines  and  ammunition  fac- 
tories. This,  it  appears,  was  done  simply 
because  the  G«  rmans  were  short  of  labor 
to  carry  on  the  war,  and  anyway  the  im- 
prisonment wa  s  not  severe — only  barbed 
wire  aroiand  tie  labor  camp,  and  only 
a  single  armec   sentry  at  the  gate. 

The  German  bureau  shows  especial 
cynicism  in  de  ending  Nazi  ideas  of  jus- 
tice in  the  mal  ter  of  collective  responsi- 
bility. A  youtl  is  arrested  and  held  in 
prison  and  concentration  camps  for 
years,  merely  because  the  Gestapo 
wanted  to  lay  tiands  on  his  father — but 
this  is  not  persecution,  only  a  military 
measure.  Ano  her  boy  whose  father, 
brothers,  and  sisters  were  murdered  is 
kept  In  concern  ration  camps  till  the  end 
of  the  war.  and  the  German  bureau  tells 
us  that  this  wa  s  required  by  the  security 
of  the  German  armed  forces:  If  he  had 
been  allowed  to  so  free,  he  might  have 
sought  revenge. 

During  the  uar,  the  Nazis  closed  all 
secondary  scho(  ils  and  universities  in  Po- 
land. The  law  In  force  was  that  the  Po- 
lish nation  wai  to  become  a  nation  of 
pariahs.  Anyon;  who  dared  to  teach,  or 
help  to  teach,  laithmetic,  geography,  or 
the  Polish  lang(iage  in  a  private  house  is 
judged  today  tAr  the  German  bureau  to 
have  been  a  criminal  and  not  a  person 
who  suffered  persecution  on  national 
grounds.  In  thii  fashion  the  German  au- 
thorities have  rejected  claims  of  many 
Poles  who,  at  t^ie  age  of  14  or  16,  spent 
/ears  in  prison^  and  camps  and  suffered 
permanent  loss  fcf  health. 
An  especially*  typical  example  of  this 
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Nazi  reasoning  is  given  by  the  decision 
of  the  German  compensation  bureau 
which  I  have  quoted  and  which  declared 
that  a  Ukrainian  woman  who  was  made 
to  do  heavier  work  than  the  German  rail- 
way regulations  allowed,  and  whose 
health  broke  down  in  consequence,  was 
not  a  victim  of  discrimination,  because 
Ukrainian  women  were  accustomed  in 
their  own  country  to  much  heavier  work 
than  German  women. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  remain 
silent  and  passive  in  the  face  of  such 
decisions  by  Federal  German  institu- 
tions. We  must  speak  out,  not  only  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  a  formal 
duty  to  protest  this  injustice  on  the  basis 
of  the  act  that  the  United  States  ac- 
knowledged the  sovereignty  of  the  FGR; 
but  also  for  moral  reason  because  victims 
of  Nazi  terror  are  being  grievously 
wronged  and  are  defenseless  against  re- 
jection of  their  claims  by  German  au- 
thorities. Over  and  above  these  reasons, 
we  must  speak  because  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  our  own  country  are  affected.  We 
cannot  be  talking  about  human  dignity 
while  we  witness  this  injustice  with 
impunity. 

It  is  time  to  draw  attention  to  remain- 
ing traces  of  Nazi  injustice  still  linger- 
ing in  some  quarters  of  the  FGR,  which 
are  so  blatantly  manifested  in  the  de- 
cisions I  have  cited.  The  tendencies  they 
reveal  are  more  alarming  even  than  the 
perceptible  growth  in  influence  of  the 
extreme  nationalist  party.  They  repre- 
sent the  source  and  basis  of  a  move- 
ment which  may  be  dangerous  to  peace 
in  Europe  and  the  whole  world. 

The  German  Catholic  Bureau  has 
properly  called  this  indefensible  prac- 
tice to  the  attention  of  the  Bimdestag 
in  its  recent  memo. 

It  is  a  favorable  sign  that  treatment 
of  claims  for  damages  in  respect  to  Nazi 
persecution  on  national  grounds  has 
aroused  protests  on  the  part  of  German 
Catholic  opinion,  the  German  league  of 
victims  of  nazism  and  other  organs  of 
public  life.  Last  year  the  Union  Inter- 
nationale de  la  Resistance  et  de  la  De- 
portation adopted  a  unanimous  resolu- 
tion, supported  by  representatives  of  17 
countries  including  those  of  the  German 
associations,  which  expressed  regret  that 
the  Cologne  compensation  bureau  and 
the  German  courts  "had  taken  decisions 
on  the  claims  of  those  persecuted  on  na- 
tional grounds,  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  law."  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  all  these  protests  have  had 
no  effect  and  the  injustice  continues. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  unyield- 
ing attitude  of  the  FGR  in  this  matter  is 
dictated  by  a  few  senior  ofBcials  of  the 
Finance  Ministry.  It  is  they  who,  by 
their  instructions  and  binding  commen- 
taries on  the  compensation  law,  have 
given  a  discriminatory  character  to  the 
decisions  of  the  German  bureau  and 
courts.  That  is  why  no  result  has  been 
achieved  by  the  interventions  of  the  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  or  by 
periodical  changes  in  the  terms  of  the 
law.  In  the  absence  of  good  will,  every 
version  of  the  law  in  turn  is  distorted 
so  as  to  make  out  that  there  was  no  real 
persecution  on  grounds  of  foreign  na- 
tionality, but  only  crimes  committed  by 


foreign  nationals— men.  women,  and 
children  who  broke  Nazi  laws  and  were 
imprisoned,  kept  in  camps,  and  subjected 
to  forced  labor  because  such  measures 
were  required  by  the  interests  of  the 
German  state,  which  needed  labor  for 
the  victorious  prosecution  of  the  war  or 
by  the  security  of  the  armed  forces  which 
were  occupying  their  countries. 

Directly  or  indirectly,  it  is  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  FGR  itself  which  beam 
political  and  moral  responsibility  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  obligation  to  com- 
pensate the  victims  of  persecution  is  dis- 
charged. We  should  not  permit  a  situa- 
tiori  m  which  hostUe  propaganda,  or  the 
nations  which  were  once  contjuered  by 
Hitler  and  are  now  living  under  Commu- 
nist terror,  are  able  to  accuse  the  United 
States  of  acquiescing  by  its  silence,  to 
conditions  I  have  described,  whether 
from  opportunism  or  any  other  motive 
For.  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  our  moral 
respect  in  the  world  rests  on  the  fact 
that  we  defend  the  rights  of  mankind  to 
freedom,  dignity,  and  justice  to  the  ut- 
most of  our  power  and  wherever  they  are 
violated. 

For  these  reasons,  it  occiu-s  to  me  we 
must  urge  the  Federal  German  Govern- 
ment: 

First.  That  victims  of  nazism  who  were 
persecuted  on  national  grounds  should 
be  equated  as  regards  compensation 
rights  to  those  persecuted  on  any  other 
grounds  such  as  race,  religion,  or  politi- 
cal views;  and  in  particular,  that  their 
heirs  should  be  entitled  to  inherit  their 
compensation. 

Second.  That  all  compensation  claim.s 
should  be  settled  at  the  latest  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970,  or  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

Third.  That  German  authorities  should 
be  permitted  to  deny  compensation  to 
victims  of  Nazi  prisons  and  concentra- 
tion camps  and  forced  labor  in  Germany, 
only  in  cases  where  it  is  proved  that  they 
had  been  convicted  for  taking  an  active 
part  in  armed  action  against  occupation 
forces. 

Fourth.  That  minors  who  were  de- 
ported to  Germany  for  forced  labor 
should  automatically  be  compensated 
for  persecution  on  national  grounds,  es- 
pecially if  they  suffered  loss  of  health  or 
ability  to  work  a^'  a  result  of  such  labor. 
Fifth.  That  claimants  should  be  per- 
mitted to  invoke  the  lapse  of  time  as  a 
valid  defense  to  the  objection  that  they 
have  not  submitted  adequate  formal  evi- 
dence in  support  of  their  claim:  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  a  witness  having 
died  or  being  untraceable,  or  document.s 
being  lost,  if  it  appears  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  that  the  claimants 
were,  in  fact,  deprived  of  freedom,  con- 
fined in  concentration  camps,  or  de- 
ported for  forced  labor. 

Sixth.  That  all  claims  for  compensa- 
tion which  have  been  rejected  by  the 
German  authorities  and  courts  en  the 
ground  that  the  victims  were  not  per- 
secuted on  national  groimds  should  be 
retried  in  accordance  with  the  above 
principles. 

Seventh.  That  these  regulations  re- 
garding compensation  should  not  be  dis- 
torted in  their  practical  application  by 
the  administrative  authorities,  such  as 
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the  Ministry  of  Finance,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  supervise  the  compensation  procedure. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Bonn 
are  fully  informed  of  German  practice  in 
regard  to  compensation  for  those  perse- 
cuted on  national  grounds.  Nor  can  I  pre- 
sume that  the  State  Department  has  not 
complied  with  its  duty  to  intervene  in 
these  matters  with  the  Government  of 
the  FGR.  But  it  must  have  done  sa  within 
the  limits  of  diplomatic  discretion,  for  up 
to  the  present,  no  authoritative  decla- 
ration on  this  shameful  subject  has  come 
from  the  U.S.  Government. 

Since  diplomatic  methods  have  been 
fruitless,  it  is  time  to  invoke  public  opin- 
ion. The  need  for  this  has  been  voiced 
even  by  some  in  Germany  who  declare 
that  for  their  part  they  have  exhausted 
every  method  of  persuading  their  gov- 
ernment to  alter  its  treatment  of  those 
persecuted  on  national  grounds. 

Unless  in  the  very  near  future  there 
is  a  radical  change  for  the  better,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  ask  that  public  hearings  be 
arranged  before  an  appropriate  commit- 
tee of  the  House  in  order: 

First.  To  investigate  thoroughly  the 
state  of  affairs  that  I  have  described 
today; 

Second.  To  ascertain  what  steps  have 
been  taken  by  the  U.S.  administration, 
and  why  it  has  not  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing the  Federal  German  Government 
of  the  harm  done  by  its  present  practice 
as  regards  compensation  for  the  victims 
of  Nazi  persecution  on  grounds  of 
nationality; 

Third.  To  consider  what  attitude  the 
House  should  adopt  in  order  to  guaran- 
tee to  the  victims  of  nazism  the  rights 
which  were  reserved  at  the  time  of  the 
recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
FGR. 

It  is  my  hope  my  colleagues  would 
join  me  in  redressing  this  tragic  wrong 
being  pei-petrated  against  former  victims 
of  Nazi  persecution. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  30th  amiiver- 
sary  of  the  Nazi  invasion  of  Poland, 
P»i-esident  Heinemann  of  the  FGR  made 
a  speech  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
bridging  of  the  gulf  between  Germans 
and  Poles,  brought  about  by  that  inva- 
sion, is  a  major  condition  for  lasting 
peace  in  Europe.  We  share  his  view,  and 
heed  with  much  respect  the  declaration 
which  has  come  from  so  high  a  source. 
But  words  cannot  replace  deeds.  If  we 
could  expect  a  sincere  and  generous  set- 
tlement of  the  claims  of  the  Polish  vic- 
tims of  cruel  Nazi  persecution — a  matter 
so  trifling  in  its  financial  aspect  and  yet 
so  important  from  the  moral  point  of 
view — would  this  not  be  the  first  step,  a 
small  but  practical  one.  on  the  road  to 
German-Polish  reconciliation,  the  need 
for  which  was  stressed  by  President 
Heinemann? 

Perhaps  Germany's  new  chancellor 
Willy  Brandt,  who  has  a  long  and  im- 
pressive record  of  concern  for  his  fellow 
man,  will  want  to  interest  himself  in  this 
tragic  miscarriage  of  justice  being  per- 
petrated on  these  unfortunate  victims  of 
the  war. 

Following  are  details  of  the  more 
glaring  examples  of  injustice. 

I  quote  some  decisions  of  the  German 


compensation  court  in  Cologne  and  of 
other  German  courts.  Copies  of  these  are 
in  the  archives  of  the  State  Department. 

First.  The  case  of  Frank  Wilk.  Wilk 
was  arrested  by  the  Gestapo  in  1943. 
when  he  was  still  imder  age,  together 
with  his  sister,  who  was  murdered  then 
and  there,  and  his  father  and  brother, 
who  were  murdered  later.  His  claim  for 
compensation  for  loss  of  health  and 
ability  to  work  as  a  result  of  his  detention 
in  a  concentration  camp  has  been  re- 
jected by  the  German  authorities  on  the 
following  groimd :  It  was  proved  that  the 
members  of  the  family  offered  resistance, 
and  the  safety  of  the  German  forces  thus 
required  that  he  be  isolated.  He  was, 
therefore,  not  persecuted  on  national 
grounds. 

Second.  The  case  of  Barbara  Emis- 
arska,  arrested  in  connection  with  the 
Warsaw  rising.  The  German  authori- 
ties rejected  her  claim  for  compensation 
for  loss  of  health  and  ability  to  work  as 
a  result  of  her  detention  in  a  concentra- 
tion camp,  their  grounds  being  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  heat  of  events  it  was  not 
possible  to  distinguish  those  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  fighting  against  the 
forces  of  occupation,  and  those  who  were 
merely  civilians.  This  is,  therefore,  a  case 
of  preventive  military  measures  and  not 
of  persecution  on  national  grounds.  Such 
measures  cannot  be  equated  with  the 
extreme  methods  adopted  at  Oradour. 

Third.  The  case  of  Stefan  Bobak.  Bo- 
bak  had  sexual  relations  with  a  German 
woman  while  he  was  engaged  on  forced 
labor  in  Germany,  and  was  publicly 
hanged  for  the  crime  of  "Rassen- 
schande."  The  son  born  of  this  union 
claimed  compensation  on  the  ground  of 
racial  persection.  His  claim  was  re- 
jected on  the  ground  that  the  Nazi  laws 
discriminated  racially  only  against  Jews 
and  gipsies,  so  that  Bobak  was  hanged 
not  as  an  act  of  racial  persecution  but 
only  for  violation  of  the  law. 

Fourth.  The  case  of  Jan  Wasilewski, 
arrested  in  his  native  village  in  1942.  The 
compensation  court  took  the  view  that 
his  removal  to  Germany  for  forced  labor 
was  not  due  to  his  nationality  but  to  the 
shortage  of  laborers,  so  that  there  was  no 
question  of  persecution  on  national 
grounds;  nor  was  there  any  violent  ele- 
ment of  compulsion,  since  the  camp  in 
which  he  was  confined  was  enclosed  only 
by  a  wire  fence,  with  a  single  sentry  at 
the  gate. 

Fifth.  The  case  of  Janina  Lukaszyk. 
aged  16,  who  was  taken  to  a  concentra- 
tion camp  after  the  Warsaw  rising.  The 
court  decided  that,  in  spite  of  her  youth, 
she  might  have  .spiead  the  spirit  of  re- 
bellion to  other  Polish  cities,  and  that  the 
motive  of  her  imprisonment  was,  there- 
fore, security  and  not  national  perse- 
cution. 

Sixth.  The  case  of  Krystyn  Ostrowski, 
from  whose  mansion  valuable  personal 
property  was  removed  to  Berlin  between 
November  1939  and  April  1940.  The  court 
ruled  that  as  the  anti-Polish  "AB"  action 
had  not  come  into  effect  until  the  spring 
of  1940.  and  the  plan  to  destroy  Polish 
national  life  in  tlie  Lublin  area  did  not 
come  into  operation  until  the  winter  of 
1942-43,  the  measures  In  respect  of 
Ostrowski's  property  were  not  an  in- 


stance of  national  persecution  but  only 
of  requisition  for  military  purposes. 

Seventh.  The  case  of  Jan  Stolarski. 
Stolarski  was  15  years  old  when  deported 
to  Germany  for  forced  labor.  He  was  ar- 
rested In  1943,  and  held  in  prison  and  a 
concentration  camp  until  he  was  liber- 
ated at  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was 
accused  of  having  incited  his  coimtrymen 
to  keep  up  Polish  traditions  and  to  sing 
Polish  songs,  as  well  as  voicing  anti-Nazi 
opinions.  He  suffered  permanent  damage 
to  body  and  health  as  a  result  of  his 
ordeal  in  Germany. 

The  rlaim  has  been  rejected  by  the 
Germans  with  the  following  explanation : 

The  claimant  was  not  Injured  ...  as  part 
of  the  Nazi  rule  of  terror  and  In  contempt  of 
human  rights.  His  deportation  for  forced  la- 
bor was  not  due  to  his  being  of  non-Oerman 
race  or  a  national  of  a  foreign  state.  It  was 
a  measure  taken  to  relieve  the  shortage  of 
labor  caused  by  the  war.  which  aflected  peo- 
ple of  all  nationalities. 

The  claimant's  arrest  and  Imprisonment 
were  not  the  consequence  of  his  nationality 
but  of  his  attitude  and  antl-Nazl  utterances, 
which  must  have  seemed  to  the  then  au- 
thorities an  incitement  of  the  Polish  labor- 
ers. Prom  1943  onwards.  German  nationals, 
too.  were  severely  punished  for  expressing 
anti-Nazi  opinions. 

I  will  quote  some  further  examples  of 
decisions  on  claims  for  compensation. 
These  are  referred  to  in  a  memorandum 
drawn  up  by  the  German  Catholic  Bu- 
reau, a  body  olBcially  representing  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Federal  Ger- 
man republic,  and  submitted  to  the  Fed- 
eral Parliament.  Its  title  is  'Das  Problem 
der  National-geschadigten — ein  bren- 
nendes  Anliegen  der  Friedensarbelt" — 
The  problem  of  those  injured  on  na- 
tional groimds:  a  matter  of  crucial  con- 
cern in  the  work  for  peace. 

Eighth.  The  wife  of  a  Polish  officer, 
mother  of  a  nine-year-old  daughter,  was 
arrested  by  the  Gestapo  in  1940.  She 
was  detained  in  Germany  for  nearly  5 
years  in  a  prison  and  concentration 
camp,  losing  50  percent  of  her  ability 
to  work.  The  ground  for  her  arrest  was 
the  dlscovei-y  in  her  house,  during  a 
search,  of  some  copies  of  a  periodical 
designed  for  the  education  of  children, 
as  the  Gestapo  had  closed  all  schools 
in  Poland. 

The  German  compensation  bureau  re- 
jected her  claim  for  damages  on  the 
ground  that  she  had  been  pei-secuted 
not  on  account  of  her  nationality  but 
meicly  because  she  had  supported  an 
illegal  periodical,  thus  constituting  a 
threat  to  the  Gennan  occupation  forces 
in  Poland. 

Ninth.  A  17-year-old  youth  was  ar- 
rested in  Warsaw  in  1942  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  and  later  to  a  concen- 
tration camp.  In  May  1945  he  was  put 
on  board  the  SS  Cap  Arcona,  and  was 
one  of  the  few  who  survived  when  the 
ve.ssel  sank. 

The  reason  for  his  arrest  was  that  his 
father  was  an  active  member  of  the 
socialist  movement  in  Poland,  and  the 
Gestapo,  being  unable  to  lay  hands  on 
him.  adopted  this  method  of  blackmail. 
During  their  investigation  it  came  to 
light  that  the  son  was  being  educated  at 
a  clandestine  school  organized  by  the 
socialist-influenced  educational  society 
known  as  Tur. 
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The  German  compenaation  bureau  re- 
jected his  clklm  for  damages  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  persecuted  for 
his  naticmalltiy  but  only  on  account  of 
his  fathers  illegal  activity,  and  that  In 
addition  he  took  part  in  the  forbidden 
courses  arranged  by  Tur.  School  activi- 
ties organize^  by  a  political  party  bore 
the  character  of  a  resistance  movement 
against  the  forces  of  occupation. 

Tenth.  A  16-year-old  girl  was  taken 
from  her  parents'  home  in  Lw6w  in  1942. 
She  was  held  fn  prison  and  in  concentra- 
tion camps  aid  was  made  to  do  heavy 
work  in  an  aiiimunltion  factory  in  Ger- 
many, as  a  result  of  which  her  health 
broke  down,  ^t  the  end  of  the  war  she 
was  rescued  ahd  taken  to  Sweden  by  the 
Swedish  Red  Cross. 

She  was  ne^er  told  the  reason  for  her 
arrest,  but  sh*  suspected  that  her  per- 
secution was  due  to  the  fact  that  two 
elder  brothera  of  hers  were  resistance 
fighters  and  vJere  shot  by  the  Germans. 
The  Germai  bureau  refused  compen- 
sation for  losd  of  health  on  the  ground 
that  she  was  not  persecuted  on  national 
grounds  but  because  she  represented  a 
definite  danger  to  the  German  forces  of 
©ccup«t4on.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
military-or  police  authorities  at  the  time 
had  taken  accaunt  of  her  partisan  asso- 
ciations. I 

Eleventh.  A  14-year-old  boy  was  held 
in  the  worst  (pncentration  camps  from 
1943  to  the  end  of  the  war  on  the  ground 
that  he  belonged  to  the  Polish  scouts' 
organization.   ] 

The  Germarj^  bureau  In  1967  rejected 
his  claim  for  compensation  for  loss  of 
health  on  the  I  ground  that  he  was  not 
persecuted  for  i-easons  of  nationality  but 
for  the  sole  rieason  that  the  scouting 
organization  w^  markedly  anti-German 
in  sentiment  aiid  that  its  activity  thus 
represented  a  definite  danger  to  the  Ger- 
man occupying]  forces. 

Twelfth.  Th^  Nazi  regime  in  Poland 
closed  all  seco4dary  schools  and  higher 
academic  institutions.  Consequently 
teachers  and  piipils  organized  themselves 
into  societies  4nd  tuition  continued  in 
private  homes.  In  1944,  all  the  teachers 
and  pupils  of  a(n  "illegal"  school  of  this 
type  at  Malogoszcz  were  arrested  and 
held  in  prison  and  later  in  concentration 
camps.  One  of  the  pupils  recently  appUed 
to  the  German !  authorities  for  compen- 
sation for  loss  jof  health  and  ability  to 
work.  I 

His  claim  wa^  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  the  persecution  took  place  not  on 
national  grounds  but  by  reason  of  activi- 
ties which  constituted  a  definite  danger 
to  the  German  occupying  forces. 

Thirteenth.  A  Ukrainian  woman  ap- 
plied to  the  German  bureau  for  compen- 
sation In  respect  of  her  loss  of  health 
due  to  forced  llUaor  in  Germany,  when 
she  had  been  miule  to  load  heavy  stones 
onto  railway  trucks,  to  lift  rails,  and  so 
forth.  The  bure»u  rejected  her  claim  on 
the  following  ground : 

Although  the  claimant  waa  as  a  matter 
of  r»ct  obUged  to  perform  heavier  labor  than 
was  to  be  expected  under  the  regulations 
governing  work  op  the  railway.  It  does  not 
follow  th*t  thU  wfhs  a  case  of  discrimination. 
The  raUway  admlnlstraUon  at  Cologne  has 
correctly  pointed  out  In  Its  letter  of  13  De- 
cember 1967  that  Ukrainian  women  we(«  in 


general  more  suited  to  railway  work  because 
they  were  much  stronger  than  German  wom- 
en and  thoee  of  other  nationalities,  being 
accustomed  In  their  own  country  to  far 
harder  physical  labor. 
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HOW  TO  REPLENISH  THE  LAND 
AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
FUND:  CHARGE  FOR  FEDERAL 
LANDFILL  PERMITS,  DO  NOT 
GIVE  THEM  AWAY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the'  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Jr.,  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Saylor,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  and 
Mr.  Wright,  I  introduced  H.R.  14526.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to 
provide  for  sale  of  relinquishments  of 
the  navigation  sei-vitude. 

The  people  of  this  coimtry  are  fed  up 
with  the  filling  in  of  our  shallow  waters 
by  real  estate  speculators,  airport  and 
highway  builders,  and  garbagemen. 

Most  of  our  commercial  fish  and  shell- 
fish, and  most  of  our  sport  fish,  inhabit 
these  shallow  waters  during  all  or  part  of 
their  life  cycle.  Many  species  spawn  here, 
and  when  the  waters  are  filled,  they  can- 
not survive.  Likewise,  many  of  our  water 
birds  feed  and  rear  their  young  here. 
Pilling  in  rivers  almost  always  increases 
the  flood  danger,  and  frequently  causes 
pollution  of  the  remsiinlng  waterway.  All 
filling  destroys  open  space,  which  is  es- 
sential to  our  spiritual  refreshment  in  the 
age  or  megalopolis.  It  destroys  the  view 
to  the  water  of  householders  behind  the 
filled  area,  and  Inevitably  depresses  their 
prop>erty  values.  It  diminishes  the  areas 
available  for  boating  and  swirrmiing  and 
other  forms  of  public  recreation.  It  may 
alter  the  entire  ecology  of  the  area. 

In  the  20  years  prior  to  1967,  over  7 
p>ercent  of  the  important  flish  and  wild- 
life estuarine  habitat  of  the  United 
States — 568,800  acres — ^has  been  lost  by 
filling  and  dredging.  In  one  State,  Cali- 
fornia. 67  percent  of  the  habitat  has  been 
lost.  Already  40  percent  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  has  been  filled  In.  Many  more  acres — 
no  one  has  the  total  figure — of  navigable 
water  which  was  not  Important  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat  or  not  In  an  estuary  have 
been  filled  in. 

Most  filling  of  shallow  waters  in  no  way 
enhances  the  quality  of  man's  life  on 
earth.  When  our  food  and  sport  fishes 
disappear,  and  flights  of  waterfowl  no 

longer  streak  the  sky.  it  is  humanity 

people — who   are   impoverished   by   the 
loss. 

Present  Federal  law  actually  encour- 
ages filling  shallow  waters.  Because  it 
gives  away,  for  nothing,  the  right  to  fill, 
and  because  fill  Is  cheap,  it  is  always 
cheaper  to  make  filled  land  in  shallow 
water  than  to  buy  nearby  dry  land. 

Land  submerged  by  navigable  water  of 
the  United  States  is  subject  to  the  navi- 
gation servitude  of  the  United  States. 

What  happens  is  someone  wants  to  fill 
in  submerged  land  and  erect  on  it  a  high- 
rise  building  or  an  airport  nmway?  Does 
he  buy  a  relinquishment  of  this  Federal 
navigation  servitude,  paying  full  value? 


Far  from  it.  He  gets  a  filler  permit,  free 
gratis,  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  If 
harbor  lines  have  been  established  by  the 
corps,  he  may  not  even  need  a  permit  He 
just  fills  away.  The  value  of  the  naviga- 
tion servitude,  your  property  and  mine 
the  property  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  becomes  his  windfall 
profit. 

The  monetai-y  values  being  grabbed 
from  the  public  are  enormous. 

Let  me  give  an  example,  discovered  bv 
the  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  in  its  investigation  of 
the  proposed  Hunting  Creek  landfill  just 
across  the  Potomac  River,  south  of 
Alexandria,  Va.  One  Francis  T  Murtha 
recently  bought  4.84  acres  of  land  front- 
ing on  Hunting  Creek,  for  $700,000  some- 
what over  $144,000  per  acre.  Then' he  got 
the  Virginia  legislature  to  pass  an  act 
authorizing  the  sale  to  him  of  18  8734 
acres  of  the  submerged  land  just  in  front 
of  his  land,  for  "not  less  than  $30.000'  — 
about  $1,590  per  acre.  The  $1,590  an  acre 
is  perhaps  a  fair  value  for  the  submerged 
land  encumbered  by  the  navigation  servi- 
tude of  the  United  States.  But  when  it  is 
filled  it  wiU  clearly  be  worth  just  as 
much  per  acre  as  the  adjacent  fast  land 
that  IS  $144,000  an  acre.  The  profit,  un- 
adjusted for  the  minimal  cost  of  filling- 
Hunting  Creek  is  only  3  feet  deep— would 
be  $142,410  per  acre  or  a  total  of  $2  700  - 
000  for  the  whole  18-plus  acres  proposed 
to  be  filled.  This  amount  is,  roughly,  the 
value  of  the  navigation  servitude.'  the 
property  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  that  would  be  conferred  on  Mr 
Murtha  for  free  by  a  Corps  of  Engineers 
permit  to  fill  Hunting  Creek. 

Hunting  Creek  has  not  been  filled.  It 
IS  not  in  the  public  Interest  to  fill  that 
historic  body  of  water,  the  nearest  place 
to  the  Capitol  dome  where  citizens  can 
go  to  see  myriads  of  waterfowl  in  season 
A  permit  was  issued,  through  official 
neglect  in  the  Interior  Department,  to 
fiU  91/2  acres  of  the  creek.  This  permit  is 
now  facmg  revocation  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  wiU  stop 
this  land-grabbing  at  the  public  expense. 
The  Federal  navigation  servitude  over 
areas  of  water  not  needed  for  navigation 
or  any  other  public  purpose,  including 
the  preservation  of  open  «)ace.  Is  in  fact 
surplus  property  of  the  United  States 
Like  other  surplus  property,  it  should  be 
sold,  not  given  away  to  speculators  for 
the  asking.  H.R.  14526  wiU  provide  for 
sales  of  relinquishments  of  the  naviga- 
tion servitude,  for  full  market  value  as 
determined  by  appraisal. 

Net  proceeds  of  sales  of  the  navigation 
servitude,  like  proceeds  of  other  sales  of 
Federal  real  estate,  will  be  placed  In  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  The 
purpose  of  this  fund  is  to  buy  lands  and 
waters  for  public  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  preservaUon.  Thus,  today's  bill 
will,  for  the  first  time,  provide  for  re- 
placement in  kind  of  water  areas  lost  to 
filling  and  dimiping. 

Every  fiscal  year  since  its  establish- 
ment until  this  year,  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  has  gone  broke.  Its 
revenues  were  clearly  insufficient  to  do 
the  Job  It  was  created  for.  llie  last  Con- 
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gress  provided  that  sufficient  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  oil  revenues  be  placed  In 
the  fund.  In  addition  to  its  other  reve- 
nues, to  make  the  total  aimual  income 
$200  million.  However,  this  year  the  ad- 
ministration has  recommended  appro- 
priation out  of  the  fund  of  only  $124 
million.  The  administration  wants  the 
oil  revenues  for  other  purposes.  An  alter- 
nate source  of  revenue  for  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  is  urgent.  H.R. 
14526  will  provide  needed  revenues  of 
hundreds  of  millions  that  are  now  being 
given  away. 

H.R.  14526  will  therefore  serve  two 
purposes.  By  raising  the  price  of  sub- 
merged land  to  full  market  value,  It  will 
remove  the  present  economic  incentive  to 
fill  In  our  shallow  waters.  And  It  will 
r^l^iish  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  and  provide  for  eventual  re- 
placement in  kind  of  areas  lost  to  filling 
and  dumping. 

Giveaways  of  the  Federal  navigation 
servitude  will  no  longer  be  authorized. 
State  and  local  public  bodies  as  well  as 
private  speculators  have  raided  our  shal- 
low waters.  The  harm  they  do  to  fish  and 
wildlife,  esthetics,  and  the  general  qual- 
ity of  the  human  environment  is  just  as 
devastating  as  the  harm  done  by  private 
greed.  Public  bodies  also  must  be  dis- 
couraged from  landgrabbing,  by  a  re- 
quirement of  paying  full  market  value 
for  the  submerged  areas  they  preempt 
for  airports,  freeways,  and  dumps. 

An  exemption  in  favor  of  public  bodies 
from  paying  full  value  for  release  of  the 
navigation  servitude  would  simply  con- 
tinue existing  geographic  discrimination 
in  our  grant-in-aid  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Federal  Airport  Act  author- 
izes grants  ranging  from  50  to  62*72  per- 
cent for  land  acquisition.  If  a  city  builds 
an  airport  by  filling  a  river,  without  pay- 
ing the  United  States  for  release  of  the 
navigation  servitude,  as  it  can  under  ex- 
isting law,  the  city  is  actually  receiving 
a  Federal  grant  greatly  in  excess  of  62^ 
percent.  Such  a  grant  is  available  only 
because  of  the  geographic  accident  that 
the  city  is  near  navigable  water,  and  is 
denied  to  all  landlocked  communities. 
The  requirement  in  H.R.  14526  for  pay- 
ment of  full  appraised  value  by  public 
bodies  and  private  speculators  alike  is 
thus  necessary  to  correct  injustice,  as 
well  as  to  protect  our  waters,  and  aug- 
ment the  conservation  fund. 

At  the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  as 
today,  we  in  Congress  were  allowing  the 
navigation  servitude  to  be  given  away 
gratis,  piece  by  piece.  The  grabbers  then 
were  power  companies,  who  lobbied 
through  special  acts  making  perp>etual 
free  grants  of  water  power  rights  in  our 
fiowing  rivers.  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  stopped  this  scandal  with  his 
historic  James  River  Dam  veto  message. 
He  wrote: 

Through  lack  of  foresight  we  have  formed 
the  habit  of  granting  without  compensation 
extremely  valuable  rights,  amounting  to 
monopolies,  on  navigable  streams  and  on 
the  public  domain  ...  A  reasonable  charge 
should,  of  course,  be  made  for  valuable  rights 
and  privileges  which  they  obtain  from  the 
National  Government. 


I  will  sign  no  bill  granting  a  privilege  of 
this  character  which  does  not  contain  the 


substance  at  these  conditions.  I  consider  my- 
self bound,  as  far  as  exercise  of  my  execu- 
tive power  will  allow,  to  do  for  the  people,  in 
prevention  of  monopoly  of  their  resources, 
what  I  believe  they  would  do  for  themselves 
If  they  were  In  a  poaitlon  to  act. 

Today  the  raid  on  the  navigation 
servitude  is  led  by  real  estate  specula- 
tors, airport  authorities,  freeway  build- 
ers, and  garbagemen.  What  they  seek  to 
convert  to  their  selfish  and  short-sighted 
use  is  still  the  property,  of  enormous 
value,  of  all  the  people.  The  people, 
through  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, must  stop  this  raid  in  irreplace- 
able resources  of  the  Nation,  just  as 
Theodore  Roosevelt  stopped  the  power 
interests'  raid  of  60  years  ago.  H.R. 
14526  will  do  the  job. 


IS  IT  TOO  LATE  TO 
SAVE  AMERICA? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
cerned American  patriot,  whose  lifetime 
of  devoted  service  to  his  country  speaks 
for  itself,  recently  journeyed  from  his 
home  in  Annapcrfiis.  Md.,  to  deliver  a  sig- 
nificant address  to  a  group  of  other  pa- 
triots in  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Lt.  Gen.  P.  A.  del  Valle,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  retired,  has  abundantly  earned 
the  right  to  comment  on  the  problems 
of  the  day,  and  I  commend  his  forth- 
right talk  to  this  House  and  to  all  Amer- 
icans. 

Asking,  "Is  it  too  late  to  save  Amer- 
ica?"— the  general  concludes  that  it  is 
not,  if  we  use  the  brains  God  gave  us, 
renounce  anti-Christian  materialism, 
and  return  to  God. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  an  extract 
from  the  "U.S.  Marine  Corps  Biographi- 
cal Dictionary,"  the  citation  accompany- 
ing General  del  Valle's  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  and  the  full  text  of  his 
thought-provoking  address : 

(Prom  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Biographical 

Dictionary! 

Lt.  Gen.  Pedho  A.  DEt  Vaij.e,  RmmEB 

Commanding  General,  1st  Mar.  Dlv.  during 
the  attack  and  occujiatlon  of  Okinawa.  Apr.  1 
to  July  21,  1945:  b.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
Aug.  28,  1893.  UjKsn  graduation  from  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  In  June  1915,  Pedro  Del  Valle 
was  commissioned  a  Marine  second  lieuten- 
ant on  June  5,  1915.  After  finishing  a  course 
of  instruction  at  the  Marine  Officers'  School. 
Norfolk,  Va.,  he  went  on  foreign  shore  duty 
with  the  1st  Prov.  Mar.  Brig,  in  the  Republic 
of  Haiti. 

In  May  1916,  he  landed  from  the  USS 
Prajrie  and  participated  In  the  capture  of 
Santo  Domingo  City  and  the  subsequent 
campaign  In  the  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo. 
A  tour  of  sea  duty  followed  as  CO.  Marine 
Detachment.  USS  Texas,  serving  with  the 
British  Grand  Fleet  under  Admiral  Beatty 
during  the  surrender  of  the  German  High 
Seas  Fleet. 

In  Feb.  1919,  he  was  detached  to  the  MB. 
Quantlco,  Va.  After  another  tour  of  sea  duty, 
on  this  occasion  aboard  the  USS  Wyoming. 
he  was  assigned  as  Alde-de-Camp  to  MaJ. 
Gen.  J.  H.  Pendleton  and  accompanied  the 
general  in  an  inspection  tour  of  the  West 
Indies.  In  1924,  he  went  to  HQMC,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  While  stationed  there  he  was  Ma- 
rine Corps  Representative  on  the  Federal 
Traffic  Board. 


In  1926.  he  was  ordered  to  foreign  shore 
duty  with  the  Gendarmerie  d'  HalU  for  three 
years  and  upon  his  return  to  the  States  In 
1928.  attended  the  Field  Officers'  Course  at 
the  M08,  Quantloo,  Va.  Upon  graduation  he 
became  an  instructor,  then  served  on  tem- 
porary duty  with  the  VS.  Electoral  Mission 
In  Nicaragua  After  a  tour  of  sea  duty  as 
Squadron  Marine  Officer  on  board  the  USS 
Richmond,  during  which  tour  he  partici- 
pated In  the  operations  resulting  from  the 
Cuban  Revolution  in  1933.  he  was  ordered  to 
HQMC. 

From  Oct.  1935,  to  June  1937,  he  was  As- 
sistant Naval  Attach*,  attached  to  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  at  Rome,  Italy,  and  on  duty 
as  an  obsener  with  the  Italian  Forces  during 
the  Ethiopian  War.  He  returned  to  the  States 
to  attend  the  Army  War  College.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  and,  following  graduation,  was 
assigned  to  HQMC  where  he  was  Executive 
Officer,  Division  of  Plans  and  Policies.  He 
became  CO,  11th  Marines  (Artillery)  in  Mar. 
1941.  He  was  serving  In  this  capacity  when 
the  U.S.  entered  WW  II.  He  remained  as  the 
regiment's  CO,  and  led  it  overseas  in  1942, 
ptarticipatlng  In  the  seijsure  and  defense  of 
Guadalcanal  as  part  of  the  1st  Mar.  Dlv. 
(Reinforced)  from  Aug.  7  to  Dec.  9,  of  that 
year. 

Prom  May  to  July  1943,  he  served  as  Com- 
mander of  Marine  Forces  (less  aviation),  on 
Guadalcanal,  Tulagl.  Russell,  and  Florida  Is. 
He  returned  to  the  States  to  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  Marine  Corps  Equlpnvent  Board. 
He  went  again  to  the  Pacific  in  Apr.  1944. 
this  time  as  CX5,  2rd  Corps  ArtUlery,  3rd  Am- 
phibious Corps,  and  took  part  in  the  Guam 
operation  in  July  and  Aug.  of  1944.  He  be- 
can»e  CG,  1st  Mar.  Dlv.  and  was  awarded  a 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  his  leader- 
ship of  that  organization  on  Okinawa  from 
Apr.  1  to  July  1945.  At  war's  end.  he  was 
ordered  back  to  HQMC  to  become  Inspector 
General  and  was  assigned  duties  as  the  Di- 
rector of  Personnel,  Oct.  1,  1946.  a  post  which 
he  held  until  his  retirement.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  retired  list  on  Jan.  1.  1948.  Hw- 
ing  been  sfteclaUy  commended  for  the  per- 
formance of  duty  in  combat,  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  lieutenant  general  on  the  retired 
list.  His  retirement  climaxed  more  than  30 
years  of  active  service. 

CriATION  ACCOMPAKTING  GEKEEAL  DEL  VALLK'S 
DiSTINCUISKEO  SESVICE  MXBAI. 

Del  Valle,  Pedro  A.,  major  general.  USMC: 
"For  exceptionally  meritorious  service  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  In  a  duty 
of  great  responsibility  as  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  First  Marine  Division  during  the 
attack  and  occupation  of  Okinawa  Shlma  in 
the  Ryukyu  CThaln,  from  1  April  to  21  June 
1945.  A  brilliant,  tactician.  Major  General  Del 
Valle  effected  the  strategic  landing  of  his 
units  on  the  western  shores  of  Okinawa  on 
1  April  and  Immediately  Initiated  a  vigorous 
offensive,  slashing  through  Japanese  resist- 
ance and  cutting  across  the  Island  to  seize, 
in  72  hours  of  swift,  aggressive  action,  a  seg- 
ment of  enemy  held  territory  extending  from 
the  west  to  the  east  coast.  Turning  south- 
ward, he  advanced  his  forces  toward  the  for- 
midable system  of  natural  and  man-made 
defenses  comprising  the  ramparts  of  the  hos- 
tile stronghold  at  Shuri  to  And  that  heavy 
mud  precluded  the  use  of  many  supporting 
weapons  and  made  supply  almost  Impossible 
except  by  air.  Analyzing  the  situation  with 
keen  military  acumen,  he  organized  his  at- 
tack plans  with  unerring  judgment  and  laid 
constant,  bitter  selge  to  the  enemy  until  the 
defending  garrison  was  reduced  and  the  elab- 
orate bastion  destroyed.  An  indomitable 
leader,  he  continued  to  wage  a  relentless  bat- 
tle, attacking  and  violently  overthrowing  a 
series  of  heavily  fortified,  muttially  support- 
ing ridge  positions  to  the  extreme  southern 
most  tip  of  the  island.  Undaunted  by  the 
deadly  accuracy  of  enemy  gunfire,  he  re- 
peatedly visited   the  fighting  fronts,  maln- 
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talnlng  cloee  tactical  control  of  operations 
and  rallying  his  weary  but  stout-hearted 
Marines  to  herfilc  effort  during  critical  phases 
of  the  long  and  arduous  campaign.  By  bis 
superb  generat-shlp,  outstanding  valor  and 
tenacious  perseverance  In  the  face  of  over- 
whelming op»osltlon,  Major  General  Del 
Valle  contributed  essentially  to  the  conqxiest 
of  this  fiercely 'defended  outpost  of  the  Japa- 
nese Empire  and  his  decisive  conduct 
throughout  ths  savage  hostilities  reflects  the 
highest  credit  ipon  himself,  his  gallant  com- 
mand and  the  United  States  Naval  Ser%-lce." 

Is  It  Too  Late  To  Save  America? 
(Speech  of  Lt,  Gen.  P.  A.  del  Valle  before 
Western  P-ont,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 
Mr.  Chairman.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  Tou 
honor  me  gfreatly  In  coming  here  tonight, 
my  poor  best  to  discuss  with 
you  this  all  important  question:  Is  It  Too 
Late  To  Save  America? 

I  am  no  ora<4e.  But  I  dare  to  venture  this 
'Not  If  this  nation  turns  Its 
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as  an  answer: 


back  upon  the  ijolden  Calf  and,  asking  God's 
mercy,  comes  back  to  Him  in  humble 
prayer."  For  this  Is  the  basic  reason  that  we 
are  In  such  a  si  ate  of  chaotic  confusion  that 
It  is  pertinent  to  ask  that  quesclon.  God  pro- 
vided us  with  a  brain  and  if  we  do  not  use  It, 
allowing  the  aptl-Chrlstlan  worshippers  of 
Mammon  to  leajtl  us  into  their  miserable  ma- 
-terlaUwn,  then  hre  must  accept  the  blame. 
-  Th*t.we  hav(  been  drifting  Into  this  con- 
dition for  a  Ion ;  time  is  shown  by  the  words 
of  Abe  Lincoln  up>on  this  subject:  "We  have 
been  the  reclplunta  of  the  choicest  bounties 
of  Heaven;  we  h  ive  grown  In  numbers,  wealth 
and  power  as  nc  other  nation  has  ever  grown. 
But  we  have  fo»gotten  God.  We  have  forgot- 
ten the  gracious  hand  that  preserved  us  in 
peace  and  mi:ltiplled  and  enriched  and 
strengthened  u»  and  we  have  vainly  imag- 
ined, in  the  dec^itfulness  of  our  hearts,  that 
all  these  blessl  igs  were  produced  by  some 
superior  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  own.  In- 
toxicated with  unbroken  success,  we  have 
become  too  self  sufficient  to  feel  the  need  ot 
redeeming  and  preserving  grace,  too  proud 
to  pray  to  the  (Jod  that  made  us." 

Ladles  and  ge  itlemen,  what  would  old  Abe 
Lincoln  say  of  the  mess  we  are  in  today? 

That  our  eneioies  are  also  the  enemies  of 
God  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  doubt.  That 
they  have  been  at  it  a  long  time  is  proven 
by  the  words  of  Alexander  Addison  depleting 
the  French  Revolution  and  pointing  out  its 
authors  in  a  booklet  published  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1801.  It  has  been  reprinted  and  may 
be  obtained  fror  i  the  Christian  Book  Club  of 
America.  P.O.  Be  ic  638,  Hawthorne,  California. 
I  quote:  "Lucife-  conspired  to  dethrone  God; 
and  drew  down  on  his  and  his  deluded  fol- 
lowers' heads  <  verlasting  destruction.  .  .  . 
The  pride  of  thii  Jews  to  govern  themselves 
made  them  rejejt  the  Government  of  God; 
»nd  discontent  i  ?lth  His  dispensations  made 
them  rebel  against  His  Providence;  and  these 
distractions  brought  on  them  calamity  and 
ruin." 

"The  slightest  >bservatlon  will  show  us  that 
Ood  "nath  set  bcunds  to  human  liberty  and 
rendered  equalily  impossible."  (This  is  an 
obvious  referenci  t  to  the  slogan  of  the  French 
Revolution  'Liborty,  Equality,  Fraternity.") 
"The  Revolutidns  now  operating  in  Europe 
sprung  not  from  the  impulse  of  a  day,  nor  a 
sudden  conciu're  ice  of  random  passions  and 
circumstances.  Their  foundations  were  long 
laid,  deep  and  w:  de.  in  an  extensive  and  sys- 
tematic operatio:i  on  public  opinion."  (Here 
he  describes  a  similar  process  of  brain- 
washing as  is  be  ng  done  on  our  own  public 
opinion  by  the  ontrolled  news  media.) 

The  author  thi  n  refers  us  to  Barruel's  His- 
tory ot  Jacobinl!  m,  which  describes  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  onspiracy  as  the  destruction 
of  Christianity,  n  lonarchical  government,  and 
all  principles  of  civil  society.  They  success- 
fully propagated  the  abolition  of  the  belief  In 


Christ,  then  abolished  Heaven  and  Hell.  Hav- 
ing prostrated  the  altars  they  then  attacked 
the  Throne. 

I  will  quote  one  more  Interesting  para- 
graph: "It  will  be  observed  that  the  prin- 
ciples which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the 
French  Monarchy  led  equally  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  government  of  whatever  descrip- 
tion .  .  .  But  the  philosophers  had  employed 
the  Jacobins  as  executioners  of  their  venge- 
ance on  the  Altar  and  the  Throne;  and  these 
agents  became  their  masters,  silenced  or 
murdered  the  Philosophers  and  proceeded  in 
their  own  way  .  .  .  How  little  do  men  see, 
who  promote  insurrection  or  revolution,  and 
hope  to  lead  it,  that  they  must  soon  sink 
under  Its  force  and  be  among  the  first  vic- 
tims of  the  fury  which  they  excite!" 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  if  we  substitute  the 
word  Liberal  for  the  word  Philosophers,  and 
focus  on  the  last  sentence,  you  will  realize 
how  closely  this  fits  our  own  situation.  In- 
deed the  violent  deaths  of  some  of  these 
liberals  here  of  late  may  well  indicate  that 
our  Jacobins  have  already  begun  to  take 
charge.  Let  those  responsible  for  letting  loose 
the  revolutionaries  here,  profiting  finan- 
cially and  expecting  to  be  the  leaders  In  their 
One  World  Government  dreamed  up  in  the 
Protocols  by  the  Elders  of  Zlon.  beware  lest 
their  shipmates  turn  on  them  as  the  Jacobins 
did  on  the  "philosophers". 

My  friend,  Mr.  Myron  Pagan,  has  tackled 
the  exposition  of  the  so-called  Illumlnatl 
today.  In  his  pamphlets  and  records  he  does  a 
great  Job.  But  in  the  end,  the  Council  On 
Foreign  Relations  will  be  found  to  be  a  col- 
lect/on of  highly  placed  suckers.  The  inner 
group  has  no  intention  of  sharing  this  One 
World  with  anyone,  certainly  no  traitorous 
dupes  who  would  sacrifice  God  and  Country 
for  self  and  power,  are  going  to  share  any- 
thing except  the  guillotine.  God  will  not  be 
mocked,  and  His  hand  cannot  be  stayed, 
except  by  faith  and  humility  and  prayer  and 
works. 

It  is  difficult  to  pin  point  who  are  the 
members  of  this  inner  circle,  but  Mr.  Ned 
Touchstone  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  pub- 
lisher of  the  patriot  paper  called  "The  Coun- 
cillor" has  a  photograph  alleging  to  be  of 
their  ancestors  in  the  May  24th,  1969  num- 
ber. It  would  appear  that  they  are  a  group 
of  financiers  and  bankers,  and  this  brings 
us  to  the  subject  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Corporation. 

My  authority  is  chiefly  Congressman  Louis 
T.  McPadden  of  Pennsylvania,  now  deceased, 
whose  remarks  In  Congress  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Corporation  in  1934  appear  in  a 
booklet  entitled  "Congressman  McPadden  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Corporation."  (Forum 
Publishing  Co.,  324  Newberry  Street,  Boston 
15,  Mass.)  McPadden  was  for  ten  years  Chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  hence 
in  position  to  speak  with  authority  upon 
this  subject.  For  an  introduction  I  will  quote 
the  intrepid  McPadden  as  follows:  "Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  in  this  country  one  of 
the  most  corrupt  institutions  the  world  has 
ever  known,  I  refer  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  here- 
inafter called  the  Fed.  The  Fed  has  cheated 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  out  of  enough 
money  to  pay  the  Nation's  debt.  The  dep- 
redations and  iniquities  of  the  Fed  have 
cost  this  Country  enough  money  to  pay  the 
National  debt  several  times  over. 

"This  evil  institution  has  impoverished 
and  ruined  the  people  of  these  United  States, 
has  bankrupted  Itself,  and  has  practically 
bankrupted  our  Government.  It  was  done 
through  the  defects  of  the  law  under  which 
it  operates,  through  the  maladministration 
of  that  law  by  the  Feds  and  through  the 
corrupt  practices  of  the  moneyed  vultures 
who  control  it. 

"Some  people  think  they  are  United  Statea 
Government  institutions.  They  are  not  Gov- 


ernment institutions,  they  are  private  mo- 
nopolies which  prey  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  the  benefit  of  themselves 
and  their  foreign  customers;  foreign  and 
domestic  speculators  and  swindlers;  and  rich 
and  predatory  money  lenders.  In  that  dark 
crew  of  financial  pirates  there  are  those  who 
would  cut  a  man's  throat  to  get  a  dollar  out 
of  his  pocket;  there  are  those  who  send 
money  Into  the  states  to  buy  votes  to  control 
our  legislatures;  there  are  those  who  main- 
tain international  propaganda  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deceiving  us  into  granting  of  new 
concessions  which  will  permit  them  to  cover 
up  their  past  misdeeds  and  set  again  in  mo- 
tion  their  gigantic  train  of  crime." 

My  friends,  after  this  introduction,  if  there 
are  still  some  who  doubt  that  the  Fed  is  a 
private  monopoly,  the  Fed  has  admitted  as 
much.  The  present  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Corporation,  Mr.  Wm 
McChesney  Martin,  stated  before  a  congres- 
sional committee,  under  oath,  that  the  only 
control  the  Congress  has  over  the  Fed  is  that 
they  can  repeal  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

You  may  wonder  how  and  when  this 
Frankenstein's  Monster  was  foisted  upon  the 
once  sovereign  people  of  these  United  States 
I  shall  now  quote  from  a  great  booklet  ot 
76  pages  written  by  my  good  friend  and  fel- 
low patriot,  Mary  Davison,  Council  for  State- 
hood, P.  O.  Box  5435,  Lighthouse  Point,  Flor- 
ida 33064.  "In  1909  a  group  of  international 
bankers,  headed  by  Jacob  Schlff,  Warburg, 
Lehman,  J.  P.  Morgan,  Drexel  Blddle,  Nelson 
Aldrlch,  Rockefeller,  etc.  met  in  secret  at 
Jekyll  Island,  Ga.  Their  purpose  was  to  create 
a  Federal  Reserve  System  for  the  United 
States  and  take  our  money  system  out  of  con- 
trol of  Congress  and  transfer  It  to  a  group  of 
private  Individuals,  the  International  Bank- 
ers, and  thus  enable  them  to  steal  the  wealth 
of  our  nation." 

Now,  these  conspirators  knew  that,  even  if 
they  could  get  Congress  to  pass  a  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  the  then  President,  Wm.  Howard 
Taft,  would  veto  it.  So  they  waited  until  1913. 
when  th<?lr  man,  Woodrow  Wilson,  got  Into 
the  White  House. 

Then,  at  4  P.M.  on  December  24.  when  all 
but  three  Senators  had  gone  home  for  Christ- 
mas, those  three  called  themselves  into  ses- 
sion, they  didn't  even  bother  to  call  It  a 
quorum.  They  submitted  The  Federal  Reserve 
Act  and  two  of  the  Senators,  Carter  Glass 
and  Nelson  Aldrlch,  voted  yes  and  the  act 
was  "passed  ",  and  within  an  hour  on  that 
Christmas  Eve,  President  Wilson  signed  it 
into  law  .  .  ,  and  ever  since  then  the  gang 
that  owns  the  Fed,  as  it  is  now  called,  many 
of  them  foreigners,  whose  names  are  un- 
known, have  been  looting  us  of  our  wealth. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Act  must  be  repealed 
before  we  ever  have  peace. 

Another  good  friend  and  fellow  patriot. 
Colonel  Arch  E.  Roberts,  Committee  To  Re- 
store The  Constitution,  P.O.  Box  986,  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado  80521,  has  written  a  reveal- 
ing article,  which  first  appeared  In  Mary 
Cains  The  Woman  Constitutionalist,  en- 
titled "The  Anatomy  of  a  Revolution".  His 
"prelude"  takes  us  back,  if  you  will  recall, 
to  the  situation  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion as  described  by  Addison  in  1801,  and  I 
quote : 

"At  the  turn  of  the  century,  an  ambitious 
and  morally  degenerate  group  of  financiers 
and  industrialists  in  America  fixed  upon  a 
long-range  plan  which  would  ultimately  de- 
liver control  of  the  world's  people  and  re- 
sources Into  their  hands. 

"The  basic  objective  was  to  dismantle  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  erect 
in  its  place  a  world  government  covenant 
which  the  industrial-financial  cartel  would 
command. 

The  F/I  cabala,  to  achieve  Its  objective, 
adopted  an  operational  procedure  of  Infiltra- 
tion, subversion  and  rebellion,  aimed  at  the 
religious,  economic  and  social  disciplines  of 
the  existing  order.  By  amassing  their  wealth 
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and  Influence  to  secretly  sponsor  nlhllistio 
doctrine,  It  was  thought  that  they  might  cap- 
ture the  Intellectual  leadership  ot  church 
and  college.  Domination  of  pulpit  and  pro- 
fessloiutl  chair,  they  reasoned,  would  lead 
to  mastery  of  the  entire  spiritual-educational 
process,  the  corruption  ot  mass-communica- 
tion media,  and  the  creation  of  a  fractured, 
rudderless  society  which  would  serve  their 
purposes. 

"AchleTlng  political  authority  was  an  ob- 
vious prerequisite  to  success.  The  cartel, 
therefore,  in  1912,  forced  a  major  jjenetratlon 
of  the  United  States  political  structure  by 
the  elevation  of  Woodrow  Wilson  to  the 
presidency. 

"Quick  to  capitalize  on  this  advantage,  the 
cabala,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  1913  Con- 
gress, effected  passage  ot  three  legislative 
acts  which  emasculated  the  Constitution  and 
established  a  political  base  tor  their  opera- 
tions. These  acts  were:  a.  the  Sixteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution;  b.  the 
Seventeenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  c.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

"At  one  blow  the  cabala  thus  attained: 
a. — Unlimited  financing  via  unlimited  taxa- 
tion; b. — Control  of  Congress  by  eliminating 
State  supervision  of  legislation:  and  c. — 
Transfer  ot  (the  power  of)  coinage  from 
Congress  to  their  private  bank,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System." 

I  hope  my  listeners  have  noted  how  much 
the  colonel  compresses  Into  small  compass, 
multum  in  parvo!  This  two-page  "Prelude" 
winds  up  as  follows:  "An  In-depth  study  of 
the  roots  of  rebellion,  and  an  examination  of 
those  who  perpetrate  over  throw  of  the  Amer- 
ican civilization,  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing pages."  And  on  the  back  of  the  booklet 
appears  the  {irlce  of  this  priceless  gem  .  .  . 
20  cents  each.  100  copies  for  »ia.OO!  The  au- 
thor, by  the  way,  is  at  this  time  engaged  In  a 
debate  in  New  York.  He  will  shortly  Initiate  a 
campaign  here  in  California  in  order  to  per- 
suade the  Governor  and  Legislature  to  use 
their  constitutional  powers  to  liberate  this 
state  from  bondage  to  the  United  Nations. 

Coming  back  to  our  discussion  of  the  Fed, 
I  shall  quote  from  the  most  intrepid  and 
persistent  enemy  of  that  evil  institution, 
Wlckllffe  B.  Vennard,  Sr.  of  Houston,  Texas, 
author  ot  several  books  exposing  it:  "The 
Federal  Reserve  Hoax",  "Conquest  or  Con- 
sent", "VS.  Rulers  are  Undlscoverable",  "The 
Solution  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Fraud" 
among  others.  I  quote  from  the  latter  book, 
under  the  heading:  License  to  Steal:  "How 
would  you  like  to  step  Into  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving,  authorize  the  printing  of  a 
$50,000.00  bill,  walk  out  with  It.  and  leave  a 
tab  of  %  of  a  cent?" 

FantasUc.  Isn't  It?  But  that  Is  Just  the 
beginning.  Now  you  step  into  the  Treasxiry 
Department  and  purchase  (50,000.00  Interest- 
bearing  U.S.  Bond  with  said  bill.  This  is 
the  manner  In  which  the  Treasury  finances 
the  budget.  In  most  cases  the  Fed  merely 
credits  Government  account,  and  hands  the 
Government  a  book  of  checkbook  currency, 
thereby  saving  the  cost  of  printing  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  note  $.0084  per  note,  re- 
gardless of  denomination. 

Then  deposit  the  Bond  with  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  and  he  will  give  you 
$50,000.00  In  currency.  Remember,  you  retain 
ownership  ot  the  Bond,  and  the  interest  on 
the  bond  Is  payable  to  you. 

Now  you  hoard  the  (50,000  currency  In 
your  bank  vault  as  reserve  for  the  creation 
of  (1,500,000.00  of  check-book  currency  which 
you  can  lend  to  John  Q.  Public  at  6%  in- 
terest, under  the  fractional  reserve  system. 

The  bond  pays  4%  annual  Interest  and 
matures  In  30  years,  at  which  time  the  Fed 
will  receive  a  second  cash  payment  ot  (30,000 
from  the  Treasury. 

Now,  renaember,  by  law  all  Federal  Reserve 
notes  are  obligations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 


We  summarize  the  transaction:  Treasury 
has  received  $50,000  cash,  whereas  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  received  and  will  receive 
within  30  years: 

Prom  the  Bureau  of  Engraving--       $50,000 
Prom    Treasury    when    the    bond 

matures    50,000 

Interest  from  the  bond 60,000 

Interest  on  loans  to  John  Q.  Pub- 
lic   (at  %Qin%  Interest   rates).-  3,000,000 

Total    -.3,160.000 

And  all  tax  exempt  (for  a  fraction  of  a 
penny ) . 

This  calculation  was  made  when  interest 
was  at  6%  and  much  lower,  but,  calculating 
this  at  8%  Interest,  the  total  would  be  (3,760, 
000.  Fantastic,  isn't  It?  Well,  while  you  slept. 
Congress  ratified  this,  the  greatest  fraud  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  on  December  23, 
two  days  before  Christmas  1913.  when  many 
of  our  loyal  Representatives  were  home  tor 
the  holidays. 

Mr.  Clarence  Martin  puts  it  this  way: 
"Their  program  entails  the  enslavement  of 
one-time  free  people  of  the  world  through 
the  vicious  'usury  cycle'  of  increased  bor- 
rowing, increased  interest,  and  increased 
taxation  as  practiced  by  them  In  tills  our 
country  by  the  foreign  bred  and  Interna- 
tionally controlled  Federal  Reserve  Corpora- 
tion, fallaciously  called  system,  whose  Class 
'A'  stockholders  steal  well  over  one  million 
dollars  from  us  every  hour  ot  every  day  of 
every  year  In  'interest'  on  'illegal'  Federal 
Rserve  Notes  which  should  have  been  Issued 
by  Congress  as  United  States  Notes.  Gold  or 
Silver  Certificates — ^Interest  free". 

If  the  Congress  is  too  far  gone,  and  in 
the  bands  of  the  Cabala,  then  they  wUl  not 
have  the  courage  to  repeal  the  act  of  a  previ- 
ous Congress.  There  is  no  other  recourse  but 
to  demand  that  they  take  the  only  other 
course.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  has  a  clause 
which  permits  the  Congress  to  buy  back  the 
Federal  Reserve  Corporation  for  the  present 
market  value,  less  than  half  a  billion  dollars. 
If  they  do  not  have  the  courage  to  do  this, 
then  we  must  revert  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  which  tells  us  in  the  second 
paragraph  that  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  the  people  to,  and  I  quote:  "It  Is  the  right 
of  the  people  to  alter  or  xtboUsh  it."  There's 
yet  one  possible  course  of  action  remaining. 
short  of  violence.  The  States,  from  whom 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment are  derived,  could  simply  declare 
by  statute,  passed  by  the  Legislature  and 
signed  by  the  Governor,  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  being  In  violation  ot  Article  1,  Sec- 
tion 8.  Paragraph  6  of  the  Constitution,  is 
not  the  law  within  Its  boundaries  and  fix 
suitable  punishment  for  any  who  would  at- 
tempt to  enforce  It.  For  the  legislature  of  a 
state  Is  supreme,  except  where  prohibited  by 
its  own  or  the  U.S.  Constitution,  and  there  Is 
no  power  granted  any  federal  agency  to  re- 
view or  overrule  such  lawful  statutes.  For 
the  U.S.  Constitution  Is  a  solemn  contract 
made  by  sovereign  states  by  which  these 
states  surrendered  only  such  powers  as  are 
written  therein,  and  under  contract  law.  the 
parties  to  a  contract  have  the  right  and  duty 
to  police  It,  and  to  see  that  its  employees, 
the  federal  agencies  of  government,  do  not 
usurp  powers  remaining  with  the  states. 

But  alas!  here  again  we  run  Into  the  same 
snag  In  the  state  governments  as  with  the  na- 
tional government.  The  power  of  the  Fed's 
Immense  wealth  reaches  out  and  controls  the 
Conference  of  Governors  and  likewise  many 
of  the  state  legislators.  But  some  of  us  are 
trying.  We  worked  on  Alabama  for  a  number 
of  years  unsuccessfully,  but  msLnaged  to  get 
the  statute  through  the  legislature  on  the 
fourth  try,  only  to  have  the  governor  chicken 
out.  We  are  now  engaged  in  a  similar  cam- 
paign in  Georgia.  Hope  springs  eternal  In  the 
human  breast! 


Here  are  two  thing*  which  a  very  wise 
political  advisor  to  a  Member  of  Congress  sug- 
gested we  might  do : 

1.  The  new  tax  bill  Is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Demand  of  your  senators  that  they  vote 
to  tax  the  Federal  Reserve  Corporation  or 
give  you  a  good  reason  why  not,  since  It  Is  a 
private  corporation,  that  takes  15  billions 
from  the  borrowing  public.  Such  a  tax  would 
relieve  the  voters  ot  the  coimtry  of  a  good 
percentage  of  their  now  unbearable  taxes. 

And :  2.  Since  the  theory  spears  to  be  that 
It's  all  right  for  the  government  to  be  In  debt, 
'because  we  only  owe  It  to  ourselves,"  insist 
tliat  your  senators  insert  an  amendment  to 
the  new  tax  bill  providing  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Corporation  by  the  U.S. 
Government  as  provided  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  of  1913.  Then  we  literally  would  owe 
it  to  ourselves,  thus  automatically  reducing 
oiu"  annual  budget  by  at  least  15  billions.  The 
present  market  value  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Corporation  Is  less  than  half  a  billion.  This 
would  credit  the  Senators  who  voted  for  it 
with  a  great  reduction  In  our  taxes. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  discussion  of 
what  may  well  be  the  final  step  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  "morally  degenerate  financiers" 
to  destroy  us  as  a  nation  and  establish  their 
one  world  government.  The  control  of  the 
cabala  over  our  government  Is  now  so  com- 
plete, that  It  no  longer  obeys  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Article 
25  of  the  Charter  reads  as  follows :  "The  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  agree  to  accept 
and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  in  accordance  with  the  present 
Charter." 

At  this  point  It  vrill  be  noted  that: 

a.  Ttie  Executive  Council  Is.  and  always  has 
been,  under  the  authority  of  a  communist 
officer,  by  agreement  between  Alger  Hiss  and 
Gromyko  at  San  Francisco.  This.  In  my  book, 
comes  \inder  the  name  ot  treason.  For  under 
the  Charter  it  made  It  possible  for  the  Rus- 
sians to  know  our  plans  In  both  Korea  and 
Vietnam  beforehand. 

b.  We  have  surrendered  our  sovereign  right 
to  make  our  own  domestic  and  foreign  poli- 
cies, for  we  agree  to  carry  out  the  decisions 
of  the  Security  Council  of  the  U.N.  This  ex- 
plains our  race-mixing  decisions  and  civil 
rights  laws  at  home,  as  well  as  our  behavior 
In  the  Infamous  cases  of  the  USS  Liberty,  the 
U8S  Pueblo,  and  the  Korean  shooting  down 
of  our  un-armed  reconnaissance  plane,  and 
the  no- win  wars  In  Korea  and  Vietnam.  We 
are  "carrying  out  the  decisions  of  the  United 
Nations." 

Our  entry  into  the  United  Nations  was  as 
sneaky  as  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  It  was  foisted  upon  us  as  a  treaty,  so 
the  cabala  had  only  to  line  up  President  Tru- 
maui  and  the  Senate.  We  are  the  only  nation 
hooked  up  with  the  UJf.  by  treaty.  In  the 
formulation  of  this  Charter,  which  Is  In  fact 
a  Constitution  tor  World  Government  dressed 
up  as  a  document  dedicated  to  "international 
peace  and  security",  there  were  some  prime 
security  risks,  such  as  Isaiah  Bowman,  Ben- 
jamin Cohen,  Leo  Pasvolskl,  and  Alger  Hiss. 
No  sooner  had  the  deed  been  written  up  at 
San  Francisco,  then  Hiss  and  Pasvolskl  flew 
to  Washington  to  convince  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove this  treaty.  With  the  exception  of  Just 
two  senators,  Langer  and  Shlpsted.  the  only 
ones  who  bad  read  the  Charter,  the  Senate 
ratified  the  UJ*.  Charter  as  a  "treaty".  The 
ground  bad  been  prepared  by  a  twisted  In- 
terpretation of  the  treaty  clause  In  the 
Constitution  In  Article  VI.  'The  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  laws  which  shall  be  made  In 
pursuance  thereof:  and  all  treaties  made  or 
which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land."  This  article  was  Inserted  to  k«#p 
states  from  dodging  treaty  obligations  in- 
curred vt^lle  they  were  separate  sovereign 
states.  But  these  two  facts  remain:    1.  that 
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a  sovereign,  and  treaties  can 
only  be  made  between  sovereigns:  and,  2.  that 
no  authority  Is  granted  any  agency  of  govern- 
ment to  surrender  our  sovereignty  as  was 
done  In  accept  ng  the  Charter.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Callfcrnla  has  ruled  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter Is  the  law  of  the  land,  superseding  the 
Constitution! 

Those  wlshlhg  to  get  a  good,  quick  un- 
derstanding ofl  the  United  Nations  may  do 
so  by  reading  Colonel  Roberts'  "Invisible 
Government  Behind  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization", appearing  in  a  coming  number 
o.  The  Ameri<|an  Mercury. 

I  have  a  copy]  of  this  excellent  and  short  in- 
dictment of  tht  United  Nations  and  Its  pro- 
tagonists, and  principal  architects  Leo  Pas- 
volsky  and  Alder  Hiss.  This  Is  what  he  says 
about  them:  \  .  .  Mr.  Pasvolsky,  although 
born  in  Russia  of  conununlst  revolutionary 
parents,  achlevtd  phenomenal  success  in  the 
U.S.  E>epartment  of  State.  He  rose  to  a  key 
position  whicW  ultimately  led  to  the  trans- 
fer of  U.S.  soiierelgnty  to  the  U.N.O.  Alger 
Hiss,  his  assistant  and  co-author  of  the  first 
draft  of  the  ciarter  and  later  U.N.  General 
Secretary  .'.t  the  Sar.  Francisco  Conference, 
was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the 
Harold  Ware  communist  cell  ir.  Washington, 
DC,  a  Soviet  agent,  and  a  member  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign   Relations." 

The  final  dikft  of  the  Charter  was  ap- 
-prov^iy  Trurian  26  June,  1943.  On  28  July 
Xhe  Senate,  fon<>wlng  a  reading  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  by  L«o  Pasvolsky,  ratified  this  ex- 
traordinary treaty  by  a  vote  of  89  to  2.  The 
3  were  Senatorfe  Langer  and  Shlpstead,  the 
only  ones  who  ftad  actually  read  the  Charter. 
"In  the  words  of  the  U.S.  Senate",  says 
Colonel  Robert^,  "The  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  thus  bicame  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  J  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  passed  Into  history." 

At  the  end  ojf  the  article  are  printed  the 
10  impeccable  sources  from  which  the  article 
was  taken.  If  aiy  of  my  listeners  would  like 
to  see  my  copyi  I  have  it  here  with  me.  It 
is  of  great  importance  here  av.d  now,  be- 
cause Roberts  ^lU  soon  be  In  California  to 
convince  the  gdvernment  of  this  great  state 
to  lead  the  nation  in  the  extirpation  of  this 
cancer  which  has  deleted  our  sovereignty. 

The  significance  of  this  is  of  transcendent 
Importance  and  concern  to  every  person  who 
calls  himself  anj  American  Citizen.  The  Sen- 
1  that  the  U.N.O.  Charter 
k>nstitution  places  what  we 
lent  of  the  United  States  In 
ition  of  being  a  government 
lovernment  de  facto,  but  not 
Je  powers  of  this  government 
were  only  those  (ceded  to  It  by  the  sovereign 
states  in  wrltink  in  the  U.S.  ConsUtution; 
and  since  the  Tf.N.  Charter  gives  this  gov- 
ernment no  powers  whatsoever,  then,  when 
they  embraced  tftie  Charter  and  rejected  the 
Constitution,  they  voluntarily  siurendered 
the  powers  theyllegltimately  exercised  under 
the  CotLBtitutio^.  They  continue  to  exercise 
these  ixywers  only  In  usurpation  of  the  sov- 
ereign powers  thty  no  longer  lawfully  possess, 
*nd  In  gross  violation  of  their  oath  of  office. 
Only  by  means  qf  the  controlled  news  media 
have  they  been  ible  to  keep  the  people  from 
knowing  the  truih  you  are  now  hearing. 

Our  Declaratlcin  of  Independence  has  this 
to  say  on  what  tne  people  should  do  about  a 
government  whicjh  no  longer  secures  to  them 
their  Inalienably  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
pursuit  of  happiness  conferred  upon  all  men 
by  Providence:  i"That  whenever  a  govern- 
ment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends.  It 
Is  the  right  of  tfce  people  to  alter  or  abolish 
It,  and  to  Institute  new  government,  laying 
the  foundations  on  such  principles  and  or- 
ganizing its  powi  irs  In  such  form  as  to  them 
seems  most  llkel?  to  effect  their  safety  and 


of  our  former  orderly  countr;-  the  U.S. 

Constitution,  the  time,  or  wfii  :iow.  The 

where,  it  would  seem  has  to  b3  .n  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  sovereign  states.  The  why  Is 
in  order  to  regain  our  lost  security  and  hap- 
piness. The  hofw  Is  a  sticky  problem.  If  the 
State  of  CEiIlfornia  should  enact  appropriate 
statutes,  after  formally  investigating  the 
UN.  situation,  providing  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Constitution  with  regard  to 
the  United  Nations  Organization  within  the 
bounds  of  the  State  of  California  as  per 
Article  rv  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  this  Is 
where  the  landslide  against  United  Nations 
slavery  and  the  restoration  of  Constitutional 
Liberty  will  begin  to  roll.  If  no  state  will  do 
this,  then,  in  historical  sequence,  we  shall 
go  through  a  {>erlod  of  chaos,  terror,  and  rev- 
olution followed  by  a  dictatorship  such  as 
exists  in  Russia,  which  is  simply  slavery.  The 
only  alternative  to  that  sort  of  dictatorship 
would  be  a  Napoleonic  one,  a  military  dic- 
tatorship. 

If  the  inner  circle  of  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations  are  indeed  the  ones  seeking 
to  enslave  us  by  means  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  Is  meant  by  them  to  be  a  world 
government,  then,  "Why  do  we  stand  here 
idle?"  This  is  the  target  towards  which  our 
wrath  as  a  Christian  Nation  should  instinc- 
tively aim  our  heaviest  artillery.  The  C.P.R. 
has  already  been  declared  subversive  by  the 
American  Legion.  The  United  Nations,  so- 
called,  are  not  only  Godless,  but  anti-Chris- 
tian, anti  the  Caucasian  race,  and  have  sup- 
pressed the  Constitution.  We  face  the  Jaco- 
bins of  the  French  Revolution,  the  Sons 
of  Jacob,  the  destroyers  and  assassins  who 
sLiughter  our  young  men  in  useless  wars  and 
will  make  slaves  of  us.  Arise,  Americans,  we 
can  still  save  America!  Let  no  man  or  woman 
here  forget  that  each  one  of  us  counts,  and 
that  God  will  hear  our  cry  for  help  if  we 
ask  him.  Let  us  go  forth  from  here  deter- 
mined to  spread  Gods  truth  and  restore 
Gods  law.  If  God  be  with  us,  then  none  can 
prevail  against  us. 

Thank  you  kindly. 


ate's   assumptic 
supersedes  the 
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happiness." 

This  is  a  clear  indication  of  what  must  be 
done.  Other  factors  in  the  problem  pre- 
sented are  the  "i  rhen,  where,  why  and  how '. 
I  think  If  we  loo  s  about  us  at  the  shambles 


AMENDMENT  TO.  H.R.  14001  TO 
REPEAL  THE  DRAFT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Parbstein)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  draft 
reform  bill,  H.R.  14001,  when  it  comes 
before  the  House  on  Wednesday,  which 
will  put  Congress  on  record  in  favor  of 
abolishing  and  reinstating  it,  only  upon 
a  formal  declaration  of  war. 

More  than  any  other  single  item,  the 
draft  has  become  the  symbol  of  the  gap 
between  the  generations  and  the  major 
source  of  friction  in  that  area.  This  was 
demonstrated  dramatically  in  the  Sep- 
tember Harris  poll  which  reported  an 
overwhelming  belief  among  those  imder 
30  that  the  draft  was  wrong. 

The  draft  is  not  at  issue  only  because 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  because  of 
its  disruption  of  so  many  lives.  Most 
places  of  business  refuse  to  hire  men  who 
have  not  fulfilled  their  draft  requirement. 
Vulnerability  lasts  for  8  years.  That  is  a 
terrible  bite  out  of  a  young  man's  life. 

The  proposed  reform  of  the  military 
manpower  selection  system,  which  would 
substitute  a  lottery — and  vulnerability 
for  only  1  year— for  the  current  system 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  still 
more  equitable  would  be  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  draft. 

Any  system  which  requires  some  and 


not  others  to  serve  is  inherently  unfair 
President  Nixon  has  himself  told  the 
American  people  that  the  draft  should 
be  repealed.  He  has  recognized  that  what 
General  Hershey  once  said,  "No  draft 
can  be  fair,"  is  true.  Every  reform,  how- 
ever called  for,  creates  new  injustices 
even  as  it  attempts  to  erase  old  ones 
H.R.  14001  is  understandable,  therefore 
only  as  a  temporary  measure  urged  by 
the  President  until  conscription  can  be 
ended  altogether.  While  it  does  attempt  a 
greater  equity  in  that  the  final  selection 
will  be  a  random  one,  and  in  that  boys 
will  know  early  in  order  to  plan  their 
lives,  it  is  clearly  inadequate  and  leave.s 
untouched  many  of  the  basic  inequities 
of  the  system.  This  is  bound  to  be  so 
simply  because  the  draft  means  choosing 
from  a  large  pool  a  few  boys  who  will 
be  forced  to  fight,  to  kill  and  to  die 
against  their  wills.  The  lottei-y  will  create 
new  problems  for  a  large  number  of  17- 
and  18-year-olds.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Census  reveals  that  the  typical  high 
school  graduate  is  now  17,  not  18.  Espe- 
cially for  young  working  people  not  going 
to  college,  the  President's  plan  will  in- 
crease the  hardship.  Employers  are  hesi- 
tant not  to  hire  this  age  group,  but  if 
they  know  the  call  will  come  for  sure 
in  the  19th  year,  they  will  simply  stop 
hiring  17-  and  18-year-olds  at  all. 

The  President  has  said  he  recognize-s 
the  basic  injustice  of  the  whole  draft.  He 
called  upon  the  Nation's  youth  this  sum- 
mer to  help  him  make  decisions  on  the 
draft.  In  a  press  conference  he  an- 
nounced creation  of  youth  advisory  com- 
mittees in  every  State  to  assist  him.  But 
the  President  did  not  consult  the  youth. 
In  fact,  the  draft  reform  proposal  to 
come  before  us  received  no  public  hear- 
ing, nor  will  this  bill  alone  allow  us  a  full 
public  debate  on  the  basic  issues  of  the 
draft.  Since  the  President  favors  draft 
repeal  and  seeks  public  and  particu- 
larly youth  opinion  on  the  matter,  I 
would  hope  he  would  welcome  my 
amendment.  Last  week  I  wrote  him  con- 
cerning the  draft. 

The  amendment  gives  the  President 
full  congressional  support  for  ending  the 
di-aft.  It  does  not  take  hasty  steps,  but 
urges  early  action.  Its  intent  will  be  clear 
to  young  people — without  the  confusing 
limitations  of  most  of  the  reform  pro- 
posals. The  amendment  calls  for  the 
complete  abolition  of  all  the  draft  laws — 
not  just  induction,  but  the  entire  Selec- 
tive Service  System.  It  further  states 
that  such  laws  should  be  reinstated  only 
after  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  This 
clause  is  particularly  welcome  since  it 
states  more  clearly  than  in  any  other 
measure  before  the  Congress  the  prin- 
ciple of  congressional  control  of  military 
manpower,  and  the  intent  to  exercise  the 
Congress'  right  to  induct  only  in  war- 
time, as  indicated  in  the  Constitution. 

If  H.R.  14001  passes  without  the 
amendment,  the  gap  between  the  gener- 
ations will  be  widened.  It  will  indicate 
that  all  the  President  and  others  have 
been  saying  about  the  draft  was  mis- 
leading. If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  give 
youth  a  clear  indication  of  our  firm  in- 
tent to  get  rid  of  the  draft — which  a 
majority  of  those  under  30  now  holds  to 
be  an  infraction  of  our  democracy — we 
will  have  begun  the  process  of  bringing 
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youth  squarely  back  Into  accepted  politi- 
cal activity. 

Because  I  believe  we  should  have  a  full 
and  open  discussion  of  the  draft,  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  move  by  Congress- 
man BoLLiNG  to  bring  about  an  open 
rule.  But  should  his  motion  be  defeated, 
and  the  modified  open  rule  be  passed,  I 
still  intend  to  offer  my  amendment;  for 
I  believe  it  is  contextually  germane. 

The  extent  of  public  support  for  the 
abolition  of  the  draft  is  suggested  by  the 
following  list  of  some  of  the  individuals 
and  groups  which  support  ending  the 
draft: 

Draft  repeal  is  supported  by  such  in- 
dividuals as: 

Former  Senator  Ernest  Gruening;  Mrs. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.;  Lewis  Mum- 
ford;  Maj.  Gen.  LeRoy  H.  Anderson, 
retired;  Rabbi  Arthur  J.  Lelyveld;  Dr. 
George  Wald;  Dr.  James  Dixon;  Emil 
Mazey;  Rev.  Channing  E.  Phillips;  Dr. 
Harvey  Cox;  George  A.  Wiley;  Right 
Rev.  William  Davidson:  and  Rear  Adm. 
Arnold  E.  True,  retired. 

Draft  repeal  is  also  supported  by  sev- 
eral dozen  labor,  church,  women's  peace, 
civil  rights,  and  students  organizations. 
Representatives  of  one  national  group, 
whose  object  is  the  abolition  of  the  draft, 
the  National  Council  to  Repeal  the  Draft, 
come  from  such  organizational  back- 
grounds as: 

U.S.  National  Students  Association; 

United  Presbyterian  Church; 

U.S.  Catholic  Conference; 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions; 

American  Friends  Service  Committee; 

United  Christian  Missionary  Society  of 
Christian  Church; 

B'nai  B'rith  Hillel  Foundation ; 

Mennonite  Central  Committee; 

American  Jewish  Congress; 

Jewish  Peace  Fellowship ; 

Division  of  Social  Responsibility  of  the 
Unitarian  Universalist  Association;  and 

The  Board  of  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns of  the  United  Methodist  Church. 

Groups  endorsing  draft  repeal  include; 

The  executive  council  of  Local  1199  of 
the  Drug  and  Hospital  Union; 

Student  World  FederaUsts; 

Ford  Local  600  of  the  United  Automo- 
bile Workers; 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action; 

The  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Episcopal 
Church;  and 

The  Unitarian  UniversaUst  Associa- 
tion. 

One  example  of  the  widespread  sup- 
port draft  repeal  has  is  the  collection  in 
1  day  of  7,200  petition  signatures  in  two 
Cleveland  suburban  shopping  centers. 


LANDMARK  FIGHT  IN  THE  MAKING: 
AEC  VERSUS  THE  STATE  OF 
MINNESOTA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  I,  along  with  a  determined  bsmd  of 
Members,  have  questioned  the  "untouch- 
ableness"  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion.  To    date,   our   voices   have   been 


overwhelrhed  by  the  AEC's  publicity  wind 
generated  with  public  money.  At  last, 
the  public  will  begin  to  see  the  other  side 
of  the  question  concerning  the  prolifera- 
tion of  atomic  plants  when  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  opens 
hearings  tomorrow  on  the  "Minnesota 
case." 

The  Issue  ijefore  the  committee  is 
straightforward;  that  is,  shall  a  State  be 
allowed  to  protect  its  environment  and 
people  through  the  issuance  of  regula- 
tions which  may  be  more  stringent  than 
those  of  the  Federal  Government?  The 
impetus  for  this  historic  confrontation 
is  the  AEC's  scheduled  construction  of 
a  nuclear  plant  near  Monticello  Minn. 

On  Sunday,  October  26,  Victor  Cohn  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  examined  the 
issues  involved  in  the  AEC -Minnesota 
fight  and  his  excellent  summarj'  of  a 
complex  problem  is  worthy  of  close 
scrutiny  by  all  Members. 

The  article  follows : 
Minnesota  Versus  the  AEC — A  "Landmark 

Fight" — Is    Atomic    Power    Worth    the 

Price? 

(By  Victor  Cohn) 

Minneapolis. — Minnesota  has  looked  at 
the  atom  and  found  it  partly  evil. 

On  the  verge  of  what  seems  an  evitable 
age  of  nuclear  pow^er,  citizens  here — citizens 
in  several  states — are  staring  afresh  at  this 
form  of  energy. 

They  are  rediscovering  the  fact,  known  In 
bomb-testing,  that  using  it  has  a  price.  The 
price  is  an  inevitable  addition,  "slight"  or 
"great"  depending  on  whom  you  ask,  to  the 
quiet  violence  that  modern  man  does  to  air, 
water,  land  and  himself. 

The  price  has  led  the  state  of  Minnesota 
Into  a  grim  legal  confrontation  with  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  It  is  a 
fight — "a  landmark  fight."  say  federal  and 
power  Industry  officials — that  threatens  the 
growth  of  atomic  power,  threatens  AEC 
regulatory  authority  all  over  the  country 
and  challenges  the  AEC's  very  doubleheaded 
structure  as  both  promoter  and  protecter  In 
atomic  matters. 

Minnesota  simply  wants  to  be  tougher 
than  the  AEC  in  regulating  release  of  radio- 
active wastes  into  the  air  and  water.  Min- 
nesota Gov.  Harold  Levander — a  rather  lack- 
luster middle-road  conservative  who  is  far 
from  a  crusader  in  other  areas.  Is  deeply 
committed  to  this.  At  a  recent  national  gov- 
ernors conference,  he  won  the  unanimous 
support  of  fellow  governors,  Republican  and 
Democratic. 

HEARINGS    TO    START 

The  Issue  will  be  examined  by  the  Joint 
Senate-House  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
at  six  days  of  hearings  in  Washington  start- 
ing Oct.  28.  But  It  Is  already  being  examined 
by  state  officials  and  many  citizens  in  Minne- 
sota, Maryland,  Vermont.  New  York  state 
and  the  metropolitan  New  York  area.  Illinois, 
Oregon  and  Colorado. 

Since  the  Nov.  9,  1965,  New  York  i>ower 
blackout — "Black  Tuesday" — a  handful  of 
people  have  successfully  delayed  or  blocked 
every  major  power  plant  proposed  for  the 
New  York  area,  complained  a  recent  double- 
page  ad  In  the  New  York  Times.  The  ad  was 
inserted  by  the  McGraw-Hill  power  industry 
magazine.  Electrical  World,  which  complains, 
with  the  industry,  that  power-makers  are 
suddenly  caught  in  America's  new  awareness 
that  pollution  Imperils  man's  survival. 

The  public  AEC  chairman  Dr.  Glenn  T. 
Seaborg  points  out,  is  "uptight  about  the 
environment."  At  the  same  time,  the  U.S. 
is  growing  so  fast  and  using  so  much  elec- 
tricity— for  air  conditioning,  electronic  com- 
puting and  home  hair  drying — that  generat- 
ing capacity,  more  than  doubled  Just  since 


1950,  must  double  again  by  1980  and  more 
than  triple  by  1990. 

At  the  same  time  nuclear  energy,  until 
recently  an  expensive  experiment,  finally 
seems  to  be  coming  into  its  own.  Today  only 
1  percent  of  U.S.  electricity  is  nuclear-gen- 
erated— the  AEC  says  the  figure  will  be  50 
percent  by  the  year  2000.  Seventy-nine  ci- 
vilian A-power  plants  are  now  on  order  or 
building. 

What  one  AEC  commissioner  terms  the 
"anti-nuclear  movement"  began  in  this  state 
of  lakes  and  streams  when  Northern  States 
Power  Co. — slogan.  "Electricity  is  penny 
cheap" — began  building  a  big  560  megawatt 
atomic  plant  near  Monticello.  on  the  fresh- 
flowing  Mississippi  River  Just  north  of  Mln- 
neapolis-St.  Paul. 

At  first  all  went  swimmingly.  Then  NSP 
sought  a  waste  disposal  permit  from  the  new 
Minnesota  Pollution  Control  Agency.  The 
MCPA.  needled  by  a  set  of  young  University 
of  Minnesota  biologists,  engaged  Dr.  Ernest 
C.  Tsivoglou.  professor  of  sanitary  engineer- 
ing at  Georgia  Tech,  as  a  consultant. 

CONTAMINANT    RATIO 

Tsivoglou,  chief  of  radiological  water  pol- 
lution control,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
1956-66,  acknowledged  that  nuclear  plants 
in  the  U.S.  commonly  discharged  only  a 
few  percent  of  the  radioactive  contaminants 
that  the  AEC  would  permit.  NSP.  In  fact, 
said  it  would  discharge  no  more  radioactivity 
than  1  to  4  percent  of  what  the  AEC  would 
allow. 

Tsivoglou  also  acknowledged  that  the  AEC 
has  prudently  set  its  standards  in  accord- 
ance with  recommendations  of  both  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council  (FRC)  represent- 
ing several  federal  agencies  and  interna- 
tional bodies. 

But  he  argued  that  knowledge  of  the  ef- 
fects of  low-level  radiation  is  highly  im- 
perfect, and  future  research  may  turn  up 
new  harm. 

In  effect,  therefore.  Tsivoglou  recom- 
mended a  set  of  standards  at  about  2  per- 
cent of  the  AEC  level,  and  in  May  the  MPCA 
issued  NSP  an  operating  permit  specifying 
such  standards. 

STATE    FUND 

NSP  said  it  would  meet  the  new  standards 
almost  all  the  time,  but  occasionally  might 
have  to  exceed  them.  It  said  it  would  have  to 
modify  its  plant  and  shut  it  down  more  fre- 
quently to  adjust  to  them,  and  additional 
annual  operating  expense  would  be  a  prohibi- 
tive $3.5  million  a  year,  making  future  elec- 
tricity slightly  more  than  penny  cheap  in 
the  upper  Midwest. 

NSP  has  sued  the  state  of  Minnesota  in 
both  state  and  federal  courts,  charging  that 
Its  restrictions  are  unjustified  and  illegal. 
Nuclear  power  plant  builders  like  Westing- 
house  and  GE  and  even  publicly  managed 
utilities  like  TVA  have  rallied  to  NSPs  sup- 
port. 

And  leaders  of  the  congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy— in  particu- 
lar, Rep.  Chet  HoUfleld  (D,.  Calif.) .  chairman, 
and  Rep.  Craig  Hosmer  (R.,  111.),  ranking 
minority  member — have  sharply  and  impa- 
tiently questioned  Minnesota's  action. 

Hosmer,  appearing  on  the  University  of 
Minnesota  power  conference  platform,  firmly 
said  Congress  has  "pre-empted"  the  field  of 
nuclear  regulation  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  one  too  complicated  for  state-by- 
state  action.  He  and  others  said  that  where 
states  have  exercised  radiation  controls — as 
in  Colorado  uranium  mining  and  in  medical 
X-raying — they  have  done  miserably. 

But  also,  he  charged,  the  Minnesota  Issue 
is  "a  big  political  football — certainly  it  is 
among  the  Minnesota  delegation  in  Con- 
gress." 

NOT    FOR   PUBLIC? 

He  said  any  complaints  about  radiation 
standards  should  go  to  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council — "they're  not  a  subject   for  public 
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rallies  and  placard  making"  and  "you  cant 
have  200  mlllliDD  people  deciding"  them. 

In  reply.  Dr.  Barry  Commoner  of  8t. 
liouls — Washington  University  biologist  and 
environmental  crusader — said  "Informed 
public  oplnlonf'  should  Indeed  rule,  even  to 
accepting  or  rfjectlng  a  particular  plant. 

"The  public  U  entitled  to  this  vote,"  agreed 
Prof.  Harold  fJreen  of  George  Washington 
University's  National  Law  Center,  a  former 
AEC  associate'  {general  counsel  "Why,  In  a 
democracy,  shtuld  the  public  not  have  the 
full  opportunity  to  decide  for  Itself,  rational- 
ly or  Irrational  ly.  what  benefits  It  wants  and 
what   price   It   Is   willing   to   pay?" 

Conference  discussion  then  centered  on 
that  price:  p4wer  plant  radiation's  alleged 
hazards  or  virtual  lack  of  hazards,  with  sci- 
entists on  botli  sides. 

Commoner  afejd  Dr.  Arthur  TampUn  of  the 
University  of  California's  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory  at]  Llvermore.  emphasized  haz- 
ards. Commoner  saw  a  possible  US.  Increase 
In  thyroid  cancer  of  several  hundred  cases  a 
year  from  power  plant  radiation  escaping 
Into  the  environment.  Tamplln  said  nuclear 
plants  now  nieasure  only  over-all  radioac- 
tivity. But  particular  radionuclides — Indi- 
vidual elements  or  their  radiation-produced 
daughters — may  cause  greater  than  average 
harm.  | 

TRimJM     CITED 

.  He.  pointed  to  tritium,  a  heavy  form  of 
hydrogen,  chenically  inseparable  from  ordi- 
nary hydrogeni  Once  in  human  cells.  It  be- 
comes part  off  the  human  heritage — Incor- 
porated Into  the  DNA  that  tells  future  cells 
and  future  cmldren  how  to  grow.  He  said 
AEC  Btandardsjshould  be  lowered:  Individual 
radionuclides  ibould  be  monitored;  and  al- 
most no  plana  wastes  should  be  discharged 
Into  rivers,  bus  all  should  be  buried  in  atomic 
graveyards. 

Other  po6SiUle  power  plant  dangers  were 
discussed:  their  considerable  thermal  pollu- 
tion, of  dlschnrges  or  hot  water;  possible 
plant  accldentji,  "a  remote  danger."  it  was 
generally  agreid.  but  a  horrendous  one.  On 
each  point  soi^e  speakers  saw  little  problem, 
others  peril. 

When  scientists  disagree,  concluded  lawyer 
Green,  the  piibllc  and  public  bodies  must 
decide.  But  th^  AEC.  he  maintained,  has  "a 
bifurcated  int4rest."  a  "conflict  of  interest" 
In  acting  by  cpngressional  mandate  as  both 
A-power's  devtloper  and  salesman  and  its 
government  regulator. 

He  told  hov^  AEC  officials,  once  they  de- 
cide a  plant  isjsafe.  becomes  its  enthusiastic 
supporters  anil  defenders.  "Clearly,"  said 
Commoner,  "s^ndard-settlng  belongs  In  the 
hands  of  an  agency  concerned  with  all  as- 
pects of  the  environment."  such  as  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare's 
Consumer  Protection  and  Environmental 
Health  Service*. 

S.  David  Pr«eman,  director  of  energy  pol- 
icy for  Dr.  Lei>  Dubrldge.  President  Nixon's 
science  adviser,  agreed  that  this  policy  Is- 
sue "deserves  ^oughtful  consideration." 

NT7CLE.AR    M.\FI.^ 
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Radiation  standards  In  one  way  or  an- 
other will  probably  b«  toughened.  NSP  and 
th«  state  of  Minnesota  ar«  talking  eompro' 
mls« — this  would  in  effect  •stablisb  the  right 
of  a  state  to  talk  tough  to  powermakers. 

This  high-energy  civilization  needs  to  keep 
looking  at  other  sources  of  power,  not  Just  the 
atom.  Unless  more  and  more  power  is  pro- 
vided us.  we  win  flick  the  switch  one  day 
soon,  but  nothing  will  happen. 

MAN?   TARGETS 

The  concern  of  the  "new  militant"  environ- 
mentalists has  only  t>egun.  "I  assure  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  atomic  power  Industry, 
you  are  not  the  targets,"  said  Prof.  Com- 
moner. "All  polluters  are."  One  of  the  pla- 
carding and  protesting  Minnesota  groups — 
MECCA  or  Minnesota  Environmental  Con- 
trol Citizens  Association — says,  "We  are  a 
fighting  group.  Our  members  are  willing  to 
go  to  court,  to  work  in  the  legislature  and 
protest  at  hearings," 

Gov.  Tom  McCall  of  Oregon  has  announced 
a  nuclear  power  conference  for  Dec.  4-5.  "I 
expect  there  will  be  a  need  for  additional 
ones,"  patiently  said  Atom  Commissioner 
Ramey.  "We  are,"  Commoner  thought,  "in 
the  midst  of  a  revolution  In  public  attitude 
toward  the  moral  acceptability  of  a  level  of 
environmental  deterioration  which  has  for 
a  long  time  been  accepted  without  general 
complaint."  If  this  is  true,  the  future  will 
see  more  and  more  placarding  about  DDT, 
offshore  drilling,  gigantic  accident-prone  oil 
tankers  and  even,  it  may  be,  pollution- 
belching  cars. 

It  may  even  see  placards  about  people.  The 
Minnesota  conference's  oldest  speaker  was 
white-haired  M.  King  Hubbert,  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey  research  geophyslclst,  respected 
world  authority  on  man's  resources.  He  spoke 
for  developing  new,  advanced  forms  of  nu- 
clear reactors — breeder  reactors — to  con- 
serve man's  richest  atinnlc  fuels.  But  he 
pointed  out  that  the  nuclear  flght,  like  the 
pollution  fight,  depends  ultimately  on  con- 
trol of  man  himself;  "It  Is  mandatory  that 
we  stabilize  human  population  at  some  level 
we  can  live  with — and  we  may  even  have  to 
drop  the  pop\ilation  back  to  some  livable 
level." 


ARTHUR  BURNS  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN 
A  CHANCE  AS  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BOARD  CHAIRMAN 

•  Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  10  days  I  have  often  been  asked  my 
opinion  of  President  Nixon's  nomination 
of  Arthur  F.  Bums  as  the  new  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Arthur  Burns  is  a  man  of  the  highest 
integrity ;  a  dedicated,  hard  working,  and 
extremely  honest  public  oCQclal.  From 
this  standpoint,  President  Nixon  has 
chosen  well. 

However.  I  do  not  feel  capable  of  divin- 
ing what  Mr.  Bums  may  or  may  not  do  as 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman.  It  would  not 
serve  Mr.  Burns  or  the  Nation  well  to 
engage  in  the  endless  "guessing"  game 
about  his  possible  performance. 

All  of  us  should  give  Mr.  Arthur  Bums 
a  full  chance  to  prove  himself  on  his 
merits  as  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man. Down  the  road,  I  may  well  dis- 
agree— and  disagree  strongly — with  Mr. 
Bums,  but  for  the  time  being  I  view  the 
appointment  with  an  open  mind.  I  say, 
"give  him  his  chance." 

From  my  knowledge  of  Mr.  Bums,  I 
think  he  has  a  good  imderstandlng  of 


the  dangers  of  the  concentration  of 
power  in  the  hfinds  of  banks  and  other 
economic  giants.  I  think  he  has  a  good 
understanding  of  the  need  to  keep  the 
banking  business  separated  from  non- 
banking  enterprises.  I  also  believe  he 
knows  how  destructive  Federal  Reserve 
monetary  policy  can  be  on  various  sec- 
tors of  the  economy,  such  as  housing. 

How  he  approaches  and  deals  with 
these  problems  will  be  the  big  test.  I 
may  disagree  with  his  methods,  but  I 
believe  he  comes  into  office  with,  at  least, 
an  imderstanding  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  monetary  and  banking  problems  and 
with  knowledge  of  the  tremendous  power 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  do  "good  or 
evil"  for  the  people. 

Mr.  Bums  has  impeccable  credentials 
as  an  economist  and  he  has  worked  in 
this  field  his  entire  life.  He  cannot  be 
faulted  for  lack  of  experience. 

This  is  a  contrast  to  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  William  McChesney  Martin.  The  son 
of  a  banker,  Mr.  Martin  came  to  Wash- 
ington from  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change with  a  bagfxil  of  cliches  about 
monetary  policy.  He  had  no  experience  in 
the  field  and  the  country  has  suffered  a.'; 
a  result. 

Mr.  Martin  will  go  down  as  one  of 
Washington's  greatest  all-time  "drum 
beaters"  and  "public  relations"  pitch- 
men. In  this  area  he  has  rivaled  the  best 
that  Bamum  and  Bailey  could  produce. 

His  rolling  cliches  have  brought  him 
some  wonderful  plaudits  and  laudatory 
newspaper  columns.  But  press  clippings 
do  not  make  monetary  policy  and  the 
sad  record  of  Mr.  Martin  is  now  part 
of  the  economic  history.  The  historians 
will  look  behind  the  beautiful — if  con- 
tradictory— Martin  cliches  and  see  the 
hard  evidence.  The  evidence  will  indict 
Mr.  Martin  as  a  failure;  a  mtui  whose 
prime  contribution  was  that  he  made  the 
word  "inflation"  a  national  fetish. 

But,  I  will  discuss  Mr.  Martin's  18-year 
tenure  more  fully  later  this  session. 

Today,  I  want  to  emphaize  the  need 
to  give  the  new  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  a  chance  to  start  with  a  fresh 
book.  He  carmot  be  held  responsible  for 
the  Martin  mess. 

In  this  regard,  I  think  it  is  deplorable 
that  certain  characters  in  the  adminis- 
tration have  attempted  to  undercut  Mr. 
Bums  even  before  he  takes  office.  I  refer 
specifically  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's frenzied  attempt  to  sell  a  plan  to 
strip  the  Federal  Reserve  of  all  its  regu- 
latoi-y  power  over  banks,  leaving  it  only 
with  authority  in  the  monetary  field. 
The  plan  would  give  all  these  powers  to 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Ciu-- 
rency,  two  agencies  well  known  for  their 
banker-bias. 

More  importantly,  an  effort  is  bein? 
made  to  push  this  through  the  back  door 
under  the  Reorganization  Act  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bypass  the  Congress  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible. 

Prom  information  I  have  received,  this 
plan  has  no  currency  outside  of  certain 
offices  in  the  Treasury  Department  and 
special  committees  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  These  promoters 
have  been  attempting  to  sell  their  plan 
to  the  press  as  an  administration  Idea. 
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It  would  seem  strange,  indeed,  for  the 
administration  to  name  Mr.  Burns  as 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  and 
then  announce  a  plan  to  take  away  a 
substantial  part  of  his  powers.  I  hope 
the  administration  will  clarify  this  sit- 
uation and  make  it  clear  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  is  not  running  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  things  that 
need  to  be  coordinated  and  strengthened 
in  the  bank  regulatory  field  and  I  intend 
to  introduce  legislation  to  accomplish 
this.  But  this  should  be  done  in  an  or- 
derly fashion,  with  full  hearings  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committees, 
and  not  through  some  hurried  attempt 
just  as  a  new  Chairman  is  being  installed 
at  the  Federal  Reserve. 

As  this  legislation  goes  forward,  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  its  new  Chairman 
should  have  a  full  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  ideas.  Some  changes  may  be 
needed,  but  these  should  not  come  from 
some  half-baked  scheme  which  has  all 
the  earmarks  of  an  intramural  power 
play.  

TIMES  HAVE  CHANGED— NOW  TIME 
TO  ESCALATE  OR  WITHDRAW 
FROM  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.  • 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  recent  days  we  have 
heard  much  discussion  about  our  past, 
our  present,  and  our  future  role  in  Viet- 
nam. Throughout  this  debate  I  have 
listened  attentively — and  I  might  men- 
tion that  I  was  among  those  present  and 
voting  against  adjournment  the  night 
of  October  14  for  I  believe  firmly  that 
this  Nation  can  only  benefit  from  full, 
open  debate  of  the  difficult  issues  which 
face  this  Congress. 

We  were  in  Vietnam  when  I  first  came 
to  Congress  11  years  ago  and  in  the 
years  that  I  have  served  in  this  House 
of  Representatives  I  have  sought  out 
a  diversity  of  thought  on  this  issue,  both 
here   and   throughout   the   20   coimties 
which  make  up  the  Second  Congression- 
al District  of  California.   Constituents 
whose  views  I  have  solicited  and  to  whom 
I  have  listened  range  from  the  most  vig- 
orous and  early  opponents  of  our  in- 
volvement there  to  the  fine  young,  much 
decorated  helicopter  pilot — a  son  of  a 
very  good  friend  of  mine — who  volun- 
tarily returned  for  an  extra  tour  of  duty 
in  Vietnam  because  he  is  so  impressed 
with  the  value  of  what  this  Nation  is 
trying  to  do  in  Vietnam. 
What  are  we  doing  there? 
When  we  first  sent  advisers  to  Viet- 
nam we  were  seeking  to  give  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Vietnam  the  giadance  and 
assistance  to  withstand  Communist  ag- 
gression from  the  North  and,  most  im- 
portant, to  preserve  the  right  of  self- 
determination  which  we  as  a  Nation 
value  so  highly,  and  have  treasured  for 
two  centuries  for  this  is  one  of  the  basic 
tenents  on  which  this  Nation  of  ours 
was  founded.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  we  had  assistance  from  other  na- 
tions as  we  fought  for  our  own  inde- 
pendence. 


The  wAr,  as  we  all  know  so  well,  es- 
calated steadily  as  we  countered  action 
with  reaction.  This  Nation  plunged  deep- 
er and  deeper  into  the  quagmire  of  war 
on  the  Asian  continent.  Eventually  we 
had  more  than  a  half  million  troops 
fighting  in  that  small.  Southeast  Asian 
nation  no  larger  in  area  than  my  own 
State  of  California.  The  toll  was  tre- 
mendous— more  than  40,000  American 
lives  lost,  more  than  a  quarter  million 
American  servicemen  wounded,  more 
than  $100  billion  spent. 

Throughout  this  process  of  escala- 
tion, the  United  States  maintained  a  firm 
conviction  that  the  people  of  South- 
east Asia,  who  had  turned  to  us  for 
help  in  an  hour  of  need  as  we  had  turned 
to  other  nations  two  centuries  ago,  must 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  self-deter- 
mination. After  all,  this  is  a  privilege 
which  we  in  o'ar  daily  lives  accept  as  a 
right — the  right  to  determine  our  own 
destiny  through  the  orderly  process  of 
law  rather  than  through  aggression,  raw- 
force,  and  violence. 

I  cannot  and  I  ./ill  not  challenge  tl.e 
integrity  or  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
made  the  difficult  choices  which  led  to 
each  step  up  the  combat  escalator,  for 
I  am  convinced  that  they  were  honest, 
dedicated  men  who  were  doing  only  what 
they  thought  best  for  the  security  of 
this  Nation  and  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

But  I  can  and  will  say  today  that 
the  time  has  come  to  reverse  this  proc- 
ess with  all  possible  speed. 
Times  have  changed. 
The  decisions  to  escalate  must  be  re- 
called in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  made,  not  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  developments.  The  initial  at- 
tacks against  North  Vietnam  came  as  a 
response  to  a  direct  attack  upon  Ameri- 
can military  vessels  sailing  in  interna- 
tional waters. 

Escalation  came  at  a  time  of  apparent 
solidarity  in  the  Communist-bloc  na- 
tions, at  a  time  when  the  so-called 
domino  theory  appeared  to  have  substan- 
tial validity.  It  could  well  have  been  true 
that  other  free  nations  of  that  critical 
part  of  the  world  would  have  fallen  un- 
der the  Communist  scythe  if  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Vietnam  had  been  aban- 
doned. 

Because  of  our  assistance.  South  Viet- 
nam was  not  overrtm  by  the  aggressors 
from  the  north.  Red  China  became  em- 
broiled in  its  own  bloody  revolution 
which  was  put  down  only  after  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  Chinese  were 
slaughtered  in  the  Red  Guard  purges. 
Moscow  experienced  trouble  in  its  own 
backyard,  as  is  shown  by  the  events  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania. 

During  the  long  years  that  the  United 
States  has  actively  engaged  in  the  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam,  other  Southeast  Asia  na- 
tions have  had  an  opportunity  to 
strengthen  their  defenses  and  today  with 
the  two  giants  of  the  Communist  world — 
China  and  Russia — engaged  in  a  bitter 
dispute  over  their  mutual  border,  the 
"domino"  threat  has  diminished. 

During  these  same  long  years  during 
which  the  United  States  carried  a  sub- 
stantial burden  of  the  fighting,  the  Re- 
public of  South  Vietnam  has  had  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  take  the  first 


steps  toward  self-determination  through 
the  election  of  its  own  legislature. 

During  these  same  long  years  of  our 
active  military  participation,  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Vietnam  has  had  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  train  a  military 
force  capable  of  defending  its  own  right 
of  self-determination. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  to  accept  the  responsibility 
of  its  own  defense. 

Further  delay  will  result  only  in  ever 
greater  reliance  by  that  nation  upon  the 
crutch  of  our  military  manpower.  This, 
in  turn,  can  only  atrophy  the  will  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  flght  for  their  own 
self-determination.  It  is  time  for  this 
crutch  to  be  cast  aside  and  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  stand  upon  their  own 
feet. 

In  fact.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  is  now 
long  overdue.  It  was  on  March  26  of  this 
year  that  I  joined  with  several  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  congressional  resolution  de- 
claring that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  begin  to 
reduce  its  military  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. 

In  recent  weeks,  many  proposals  have 
l)een  made  as  how  best  to  accomplish 
this  goal.  In  considering  all  of  these,  it 
must  be  understood  fully  that  under  our 
system  of  government  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  and  his  appointees  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government. 

With  this  fundamental  principle  in 
mind,  I  joined  in  a  later  congressional 
resolution  declaring  "that  the  substan- 
tial reductions  in  U.S.  ground  combat 
forces  in  Vietnam  already  directed  are 
in  the  national  interest  and  that  the 
President  be  supported  in  his  expressed 
determination  to  withdraw  our  remain- 
ing such  forces  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date." 

We  have  made  a  small  start  in  troop 
reductions.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  and 
prayer  that  this  can  be  "escalated"  and 
the  pace  of  our  orderly  troop  withdrawal 
speeded  so  that  all  of  our  servicemen,  in- 
cluding those  who  are  held  prisoners  of 
war,  may  be  brought  home. 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  encourage 
what  appears  to  be  the  new  U.S.  military 
policy  of  "protective  reaction,"  a  stand- 
fast policy  which  replaces  the  search 
and  destroy  strategy  of  maximum  pres- 
sure. This  new  strategy  hopefully  will 
lead  to  a  true  cease-fire  which  can  halt 
the  bloodshed  which  has  gone  on  so  long. 
This  prayer  is  expressed,  not  for  those 
strident  young  people  who  shout  "Hell, 
no,  I  won't  go."  for  they  are  the  mi- 
nority, a  tiny  minority  in  every  way,  ex- 
cept possibly  for  volume  of  noise.  This 
prayer  is  said  for  the  vast  majority  of 
our  young  people  who  have  faced  up  to  a 
dirty  job  by  setting  aside  their  hopes 
and  aspirations  for  2  or  3  or  4  years  to 
serve  their  country. 

They  do  not  like  war.  No  one  in  his 
right  mind  likes  war.  But  they  have 
quietly  met  their  obligations  to  this  great 
Nation  of  ours,  and  we  can  be  proud  of 
them. 

For  some,  like  20-year-old  David  Ed- 
ward Freesone,  of  Rough  and  Ready, 
Calif.,  a  cease-fire  will  come  too  late.  A 
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few  hours  aft*-  receiving  word  of  David's 
death,  his  father  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  the  Drass  Valley -Nevada  City 
Union,  expressing  the  angxiish  and  pain 
which  has  bean  repeated  more  than  40,- 
000  times  throughout  this  Nation  of  ours 
during  these  Idng,  long  years : 

Only  hours  4g°'  ^  received  the  shocking 
news  that  my  son  had  been  killed  In  action. 
David,  a  big  sti^pplng  boy,  a  paramedic  as- 
signed to  the  lit  Infantry  Division  who  only 
the  day  before  he  died,  wrote  "Don't  worry 
Dad,  this  Is  a  big  base,  eight  or  nine  miles 
across  where  nothing  ever  happens." 

lieu  than  24  iours  later  he  was  dead.  Dead 
because  of  a  syitem,  a  condition,  or  perhaps 
a  military  ordefl.  Dead  because  of  a  commit- 
ment made  by  this  government  to  a  foreign 
power,  that  we[  the  American  people  would 
bolster  small  flefenseless  nations  against 
Communist  aggt-esslon. 

Since  the  earjy  days  of  Vietnam,  particu- 
larly where  Amferlca  has  been  Involved,  38.- 
690  line  young ;  Americans  have  died.  Mind 
you,  these  arenft  the  "Flower  Kids"  or  the 
addicts  or  the  perverts.  These  aren't  the 
rioters,  the  lootsrs  or  the  hate  mongers,  and 
these  arent  th(  Black  Panthers.  The  u<jm- 
ber  1  quote  conttitute  the  finest  representa- 
tion of  mankind  this  world  has  ever 
known  .  .  .  or  over  will  know.  Ironically,  99 
per  cent  of  tt  ese  tragic  fatalities  evolve 
aroundlhoee  bqys  who  are  too  young  to  have 
tasted  life  or  ti'ue  love;  too  young  to  have 
tasted  success  or  to  have  entered  a  voting 
booth,  but  old  iinough  mind  you — to  die  as 
only  men  can  dl ;. 

We  are  a  sick  race  of  people  when  we  allow 
this  to  happen  1  or  we  are  a  Democracy  where 
the  power  is  ve  ited  In  the  people.  How  Is  It 
then  that  we  al  ow  our  sons  to  become  tools 
of  politicians?  iilaven't  we  got  the  sand  to 
stand  up  on  a  united  front  to  be  counted? 
Why  can't  we  nay  to  anyone  we  choose  to 
accost:  "You'ri  not  telling  us  .  .  .  we're 
telling  you!" 

I  do  not  believe  in  anarchy  or  In  rebel- 
lion. I  despise  itny  way  of  life  contrary  to 
the  American  d'eam  as  envisioned  and  con- 
tained In  both  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  I  believe  It  Is 
the  duty  of  anj  man  to  defend  his  country 
In  the  event  we  are  attacked.  The  significant 
fact  is  however  we  were  never  attacked  by 
the  Vietnamese.  Nor  were  we  attacked  by  the 
Koreans.  Neithe*  of  these  two  conflicts  come 
under  the  categ>ry  of  a  "declared  war". 

And  yet,  the  nortallty  rate  spirals  higher 
and  higher. 

Our  beloved  s(in  Is  dead.  We  shall  never  see 
him  again  .  .  .  nor  shall  we  hear  his  voice. 
The  day  he  lelt  Sacramento  for  Vietnam, 
February  15.  19  59.  he  stood  tall  and  hand- 
some in  his  ui  ilform.  We  shook  hands.  I 
wanted  to  say:  'David  I  love  you  .  .  ."  but  I 
couldn't.  He  was  my  boy  but  father  and  son 
Just  do  not  express  themselves  In  this  man- 
ner. So  It  was  a  warm  handshake  and  a 
smile.  "Do  take  good  care  of  yourself,  son." 
'■I''l  do  that,"  h«  grinned. 

My  wife  and  :  watched  the  plane  until  It 
was  out  of  slghl .  I  didn't  look  at  her — but  I 
knew  she  was  w(  eping. 

But  .  .  .  your  sons.  They're  still  alive  .  .  . 
probably  still  a  ,  home  with  you.  I  want  to 
say  to  you — how  Important — how  precious 
they  are.  You  lever  know  just  how  short 
lived  happiness  can  be.  I  do  not  imply  that 
everyone  who  g  )e8  to  Vietnam  will  die  .  .  . 
but  he  will  stai  id  high  on  the  roster  of  ex- 
pendables. 

I  am  furious  with  the  cold  dispatch  of 
military  endeavi  ir.  I  despise  the  necessity  for 
artificial  limbs  tad  eyes,  and  I  detest  most 
of  all  .  .  .  the  soi  nd  of  'taps'  ending  on  a  high 
note,  for  war  Is  a  condition  of  Ignorance, 
Ju't  as  profanity  Is  a  substitute  for  Intelli- 
gence. I  dislike  I  itensely  the  camps  that  turn 
good  boys  Into  k  Hers;  to  perform  acts  against 


humanity  that  In  times  of  peace  would  bring 
a  death  sentence  in  any  court  In  the  land. 

I  must  go  on — I  can't  quit,  for  I  must 
carry  out  the  dream  that  gave  my  son — hope 
and  enthusiasm.  I  must  rededlcate  myself, 
to  attain  at  least  the  stature  he  would  expect 
of  me.  Additionally  I  must  renew  my  faith  in 
Ood,  for  It  has  been  according  to  His  promise 
that  we  are  able  to  bear  up  under  these  tragic 
days. 

Again  I  say,  look  at  your  children.  Love 
them  .  .  .  guard  them  .  .  .  protect  them,  and 
determine  for  yourself  that  they  shall  not  be 
lifted  from  a  battlefield  Jn  a  canvas  tarp  or  a 
plastic  bag,  and  they  shall  not  come  home  In 
a  steel  casket. 

Ood  be  with  you  all. 

So  that  this  young  life  was  not  lost  in 
vain,  let  us  rededicate  ourselves  as  this 
father  has  done  to  carry  out  the  dream 
of  his  son  and  achieve  peace,  not  only 
in  Vietnam,  not  only  in  Southeast  Asia, 
but  throughout  the  world  so  that  the 
family  of  man  can  live  in  harmony. 


CONTRIBUTIONS        TO        CITIZENS' 
COMMITTEE  FOR  POSTAL  REFORM 

•  Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Members  who  may  have  missed 
them,  I  call  attention  to  the  remarks  by 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Ol- 
SEN)  starting  on  page  29321  of  the 
Record  of  October  9. 

There  the  gentleman  lists  the  numer- 
ous contributoi-s  to  an  outfit  known  as 
Citizens'  Committee  for  Postal  Reform, 
Inc.,  which  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  drumming  up  support  for  conversion 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  into  a  Gov- 
ernment-owned corporation. 

I  will  not  reprint  the  long  list,  but 
particularly  intriguing  are  the  substan- 
tial contributions,  ranging  up  to  the 
$6,920  by  McGraw-Hill.  Inc..  and  from 
other  big  publishers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that 
publishers  are  the  beneficiaries  of  highly 
subsidized  mail  rates. 

In  commenting  on  these  contributions, 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  properly 
expressed  an  interest  "in  just  what  type 
of  activities  are  conducted  with  these 
sums." 

Alter  checking  the  third  quarterly  re- 
port filed  by  the  Citizens'  Committee  for 
Postal  Reform.  Inc.,  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Regula- 
tion of  Lobbying  Act.  I  can  now  enlighten 
the  gentleman,  at  least  in  part.  It  might 
also  be  of  some  interest  to  the  contrib- 
utors to  know  how  their  money  is  being 
spent. 

The  report  shows  that  "dues  and  as- 
sessments" received  through  September 
30,  1969,  total  $226,761.24.  Spending  has 
totaled  $43,944.35.  which  leaves  a  nice 
nest  egg  of  $182,816.89  for  the  committee 
to  play  with. 

With  this  huge  amount  available  to 
the  committee.  Members  of  Congress 
ought  to  be  put  on  notice  to  expect  a 
massive  propaganda  campaign  over  the 
next  several  weeks  in  support  of  a  Postal 
Corporation — a  plan  already  rejected  by 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sei-vice 
Committee. 


As  a  longtime  member  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Committee  and  strong  advocate  of 
postal  reform,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  resist  this  pressure, 
for  a  postal  corporation  simply  is  not  the 
cure-all  it  is  alleged  to  be. 

On  the  expenditure  side,  the  citizen.^ 
committee  report  shows  that  "wages, 
salaries,  fees,  and  commissions"  for  the 
third  quaiter  amount  to  $16,208.43.  One 
of  the  principal  beneficiaries  is  Claude  J. 
Desautels.  who  is  listed  as  the  commit- 
tee's executive  director.  He  receives  a 
biweekly  salary  of  $961.54,  or  $25,000 
a  year. 

Desautels,  It  should  be  pointed  out,  was 
a  top  assistant  to  former  Postmaster 
General  Lawrence  O'Brien  at  the  White 
House  and  the  Post  Office  Department 
during  the  Kennedy-Johnson  adminis- 
trations. It  is  more  than  coincidence 
that  O'Brien  just  happens  to  be  the  co- 
chairman  of  the  citizens  committee. 

Running  a  close  second  to  Desautels 
is  James  J.  Marshall,  who  is  listed  as  the 
committee's  public  affairs  director.  He 
receives  a  biweekly  salary  of  $769.23.  or 
$20,000  a  year.  In  all  fairness.  I  should 
mention  that  Marshall  is  a  Republican, 
having  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Repub- 
lican Governors'  Association  prior  to  his 
present  employment. 

The  report  shows  that  the  citizens 
committee  has  been  strong  on  "travel, 
food,  lodging,  and  entertainment" — to 
the  tune  of  $3,060.02  for  the  third  quar- 
ter only.  There  is  another  category  of 
"all  other  expenditures,"  totaling  $1,- 
967.24.  I  have  no  idea  of  what  "all  other 
expenditures"  might  entail. 

In  the  breakdown  of  individual  ex- 
penditures, particularly  interesting  are 
those  in  behalf  of  one  Jerry  Bruno,  of  De 
Witt,  N.Y.  This  is  the  same  Gerald  J. 
"Jerry"  Bruno  who  served  as  the  late 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy's  top  advance 
man  and  one  of  eight  former  Kennedy 
aides  who  received  almost  simultaneous 
grants  from  the  giant,  tax-exempt  Ford 
Foimdation  following  the  Senator's 
death  last  year. 

The  Ford  grant  to  Bi-uno  was  for  a  7- 
month  period,  ending  March  5,  1969,  and 
totaled  $19,450.  With  this  money,  Bnmo 
supposedly  studied  presidential  cam- 
paign techniques.  After  this  venture,  it 
obviously  did  not  take  Bruno  long  to 
catch  on  with  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
Postal  Reform  and  his  old  friend.  Larry 
O'Brien,  but  I  am  not  sure  how  he  quali- 
fies as  an  expert  on  postal  reform. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Bnmo  has  done  all 
right  for  himself.  For  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  he  is  listed  as 
receiving  82,375.53  in  consultant  fees 
from  the  citizens  committee,  and  $842.39 
for  travel. 

At  another  point  in  the  committee's  re- 
port. Eastern  Airlines  is  listed  as  being 
paid  $185.85  for  travel  for  Jerry  Bi-uno. 
The  Mayflower  Hotel  is  shown  ti  have 
received  $83.29  for  "J.  Bnmo,"  and  in  the 
same  line  the  hotel  is  listed  as  receiving 
S317.38  for  "L.  F.  O'Brien'  and  $119.48 
for  "dinner." 

The  committee  paid  $50  to  National 
Postal  Forum  III  with  the  notation,  '"reg- 
istration fee  for  J.  Bruno."  And  the 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel  received  $81.44 
for  "room  for  Jerry  Bruno." 
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Here  are  a  few  of  the  other  Interesting 
expenditures  by  the  citizens  committee: 

American  Airlines,  travel  for  L.  F. 
O'Brien,  $69.30. 

-nie  Federal  City  Club,  923  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.,  luncheon  for 
Post  Office  E>epartment  officials,  $58.79. 
Tliere  is  no  explanation  as  to  why  It  was 
considered  necessary  to  lobby  the  hier- 
archy at  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
behalf  of  a  plan  this  same  hierarchy  is 
lobbying  for.  perhaps  illegally. 

Robert  L.  Hardesty.  3431  Monte  VisU 
Drive,  Austin,  Tex.,  fee  for  draft  of 
speech,  $300.  At  that  price,  it  must  have 
been  a  dandy  speech,  but  there  is  no  clue 
as  to  who  delivered  it  or  where. 

Hardesty.  let  it  be  noted,  served  at  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  the  White 
House  during  the  last  administration. 

The  former  Senator  Thruston  Mor- 
ton— cochairman  of  the  citizens  commit- 
tee— reimbursement  for  travel,  $406.59. 

James  Marshall,  reimbursement  for 
travel,  $413.25. 

The  Newporter  Iim,  Newport,  Calif., 
rooms  for  Desautels,  O'Brien,  Morton, 
$75.01. 

O'Brien  plane  ticket,  $147. 

United  Airlines,  deposit,  $425. 

Last  but  not  least,  we  find  an  item  of 
$166.40  for  "rental  of  limousine."  Even 
in  status-conscious  Washington.  Is  it 
really  necessary  for  a  lobbyist  to  come 
equipped  with  limousine? 

All  and  all,  it  is  a  very  Interesting  re- 
port and  I  call  attention  to  It  solely  for 
the  enlightenment  of  my  colleagues  and 
those  who  have  contributed  to  the  citi- 
zens committee.  With  an  unspent  nest 
egg  of  $182,816.89.  I  await  with  interest 
the  committee's  fourth  quarterly  report. 

In  the  meantime,  I  will  continue  to 
work  to  the  best  of  my  ability  for  the 
enactment  of  meaningful  and  total  postal 
reform  legislation.  It  is  an  objective 
which  can  be  achieved — and  without  the 
help  of  a  high-powered  lobbying  group 
which  has  raised  most  of  its  revenue 
from  giant  corporations  and  big  publish- 
ing houses. 


FRESHMAN  ECONOMICS  NO.  9— 
SINKING  THE  GOOD  SHIP  PROS- 
PERITY 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rate  of 
Inflation  continues  relatively  unchecked, 
interest  rates  remain  stratospherlcally 
high,  unemployment  increases,  and  our 
Nation's  leaders  calmly  observe  the  phe- 
nomena. When  the  market  crashed  in 
1929,  no  one  pretended  to  know  why,  at 
the  time  it  actually  transpired.  Today 
no  such  excuse  exists.  In  this  case,  Gov- 
ernment Is  actually  the  major  culprit. 

All  the  storm  signals  are  flying  prac- 
tically in  our  faces.  Unemployment  has 
jumped  drastically  to  4  percent,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  is  just  a  begin- 
ning. Personal  Income  rates  are  slowing 
significantly.  Most  ominous  of  all,  inven- 
tories are  rising  and  warehouses  filling. 
■When  they  bulge  full,  assembly  lines  will 
halt,  and  the  fat  will  truly  be  In  the  fire. 
Last    weekend,    the    Business    Council 


spoke  of  ■  decreasing  consumer  demand 
which  will  show  more  fully  In  times  to 
come. 

In  the  face  of  such  ominous  revela- 
tions, an  increasingly  isolated  and  un- 
communicative administration  sits 
tightly,  screwing  down  the  lid  even 
harder  on  the  average  consumer  and 
working  person.  Minority  unemployment 
increases,  credit  supply  weakens,  and 
certain  segments  of  industry  resemble 
miniature  disaster  areas  already.  The 
elderly  are  a  tragedy  in  and  of  them- 
selves. Yet  all  we  hear  are  Hoover-type 
platitudes  which  resemble  wishful  think- 
ing more  than  economic  certitude. 

Nothing  Is  being  done  about  price  hikes 
by  major  industries,  which  continue  to 
come  in  a  regular  stream.  Worthington 
Turbines  raises  prices  10  percent.  Tita- 
nium Metals  Corp.  hikes  its  prices  an 
average  of  50  percent.  Union  Carbide 
chimes  In  with  raises  on  polyethylene 
films.  Allied  Chemical  announces  aniline 
oil  hikes.  DuPont  raises  packaging  film 
prices  2  to  5  cents  per  pound.  Beaunlt 
tosses  in  a  4-percent  rise  in  rayon  tire 
cord,  and  Olin's  aluminum  division 
jumps  on  the  bandwagon  with  a  3-per- 
cent rise  in  electrical  conductor  products. 
Teledyne  raises  all  its  tungsten  products 
31  cents  per  pound.  B.  F.  Goodrich  hikes 
its  prices  2.5  percent  on  all  tires. 

Monsanto,  Continental  Can.  Norton 
Co..  and  Kaiser  Aluminum  all  decided  to 
be  altruistic  and  raised  prices  on  a  va- 
riety of  products,  ranging  from  plastic 
dairy  containers,  polyethylene  bottles, 
and  vacuum  equipment  to  panels  of 
aluminum  for  mobile  homes.  Good  old 
American  competition  in  the  race  for  the 
shrinking  consumer  dollar,  pounded 
meanwhile  to  a  shadow  by  a  Government 
which  allows  such  hikes  while  pursuing 
an  anticonsum_r  policy. 

Quarterly  machine  tool  orders  have 
just  sunk  to  their  lowest  levels  of  the 
year,  a  prime  indicator  of  how  business 
views  the  coming  business  year. 

Manufacturing  capacity  use  Is  declin- 
ing, along  with  industrial  production. 
Our  armual  growth  rate  Is  slowing  to  a 
snail-like  2  percent  in  real  terms.  Since 
the  last  recession  of  1960.  the  average 
was  5  percent.  The  money  squeeze  on  the 
housing  Industry  is  growing  tighter,  as 
only  55  percent  of  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration regional  offices  reported  an 
adequate  fund  supply.  Average  interest 
yield  on  secondary  sales  of  7 '/a -percent 
FHA  mortgages  is  up  to  8.4  percent.  The 
composite  index  of  stock  prices,  new  or- 
ders, industrial  materials  prices,  housing 
starts,  and  after-tax  profits  has  been 
falling  since  April.  Further,  this  set  of 
signals  has  warned  us  of  every  recession 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

The  utilities,  both  gas  and  electric, 
stand  ready  in  the  economic  wings, 
armed  with  a  staggering  series  of  re- 
quests for  rate  increases,  which  this  ad- 
ministration is  doing  nothing  to  warn 
against  or  show  disapproval  toward. 
More  than  three  dozen  of  them  in  30 
States  have  filed  for  hikes,  ranging  from 
5  to  16  percent.  If  approved,  they  would 
add  a  whopping  $400  million  to  our 
utility  bills.  Consolidated  Edison  alone 
wants  a  $117  million  hike,  which  would 
raise  residential  rates  14  percent,  adding 


$1.50  monthly  to  average  apartment 
dweller's  $9.85  bill.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  is  already  making  jiermissive 
noises  in  their  direction,  inviting  them  to 
press  the  point.  All  the  while,  the  ad- 
ministration howls  about  holding  the 
line,  damning  the  average  working  man 
and  woman  for  spending.  Labor  is  asking 
for  too  much,  they  whme.  But  the  big 
boys?  Why  they  are  as  innocent  as  so 
many  lambs.  And  after  all.  Government 
cannot  stand  by  and  let  these  helpless 
corporations  be  victimized  by  the  blood- 
thirsty consumer.  So  all  hikes  will  prob- 
ably go  through,  to  be  followed  by  others. 
Ah,  well,  once  you  have  seen  one  price 
hike,  you  have  seen  them  all. 

While  new  car  sales  declined  2.43  per- 
cent in  mid-October.  While  the  major 
corporations  plan  new  price  rises.  While 
tax  reform  dies  aborning.  While  we  thun- 
der down  recession  road.  The  time  of 
reckoning  will  come,  and  there  will  not 
be  an  excuse  in  a  carload.  Where  will  all 
the  economic  powerhouses  be  then?  I 
wonder.  People  will  listen  imtil  they  are 
out  of  work.  Then  they  will  not  listen. 


SLANT  OF  THE  MIND'S  EYE 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day evening,  October  11,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  welcome  to  Missouri  President 
Robert  R.  Mallicoat  of  Sertoma  Interna- 
tional, who  gave  the  principal  address  of 
the  evening  at  Sertoma's  Missouri  Con- 
ference. 

The  scene  was  the  beautiful  Elms  Hotel 
In  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  which  is  a 
short  drive  from  my  home  city  of  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.  Present  were  dozens  of  my 
constituents  from  Independence  and  the 
Raytown  area  to  share  in  this  welcome 
for  a  truly  distinguished  leader  of  one  of 
our  great  national  service  clubs.  Founded 
in  Kansas  City  in  1912  as  the  Cooperative 
Club,  today  it  has  grown  into  one  of  the 
most  active  service  clubs  of  the  Nation. 
Tlie  name  was  changed  in  1950  to  Ser- 
toma coined  from  the  slogan  "Service  to 
Mankind." 

Although  I  am  not  a  member  of  Ser- 
toma, I  was  treated  as  warmly  as  if  I 
were  a  member.  I  came  away  convinced 
that  this  conference  was  brought  to- 
gether and  these  clubs  held  together  by 
the  finest  kind  of  common  denominators; 
that  is,  the  desire  to  be  of  significant  help 
to  someone  else.  People  with  such  a  phi- 
losophy generally  make  pretty  good  com- 
pany. My  evening  was  most  rewarding 
because  It  was  spent  with  members  of  an 
organization  and  their  wives  that  were 
truly  dedicated  to  the  motto,  "Service  to 
Mankind." 

President  Mallicoat  spoke  without 
notes.  Everyone  present  listened  intently. 
I  was  so  impressed,  or  rather  inspired  is 
the  proper  word,  that  I  asked  him  would 
he  please  take  the  time  to  dictate  his  re- 
marks to  a  secretary  In  order  that  more 
than  the  limited  number  who  heard  him 
might  benefit  from  the  philosophy  of  his 
speech. 

The  subject  of  International  President 
Mallicoat's  speech,  "The  Slant  of  the 
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Mind's  Eye,''  emphasizes  that  how  we 
look  at  the  world  is  all  in  our  own  mind's 
eye.  Even  niore  important,  Mr.  Malli- 
coat  brings  (»ut  the  point  that  how  the 
world  looks  back  at  us  as  individuals  de- 
pends quite  i  lot  on  how  we  look  at  the 
world.  He  sais  it  is  important  we  be  con- 
cerned about  our  point  of  view  because, 
although  a  day  may  have  a  few  gray 
clouds  in  the  sky,  if  we  see  it  as  a  beauti- 
ful day  and  I  hen  all  that  day  we  will  be 
able  to  open  doors  we  can  step  through. 
Put  differenlly,  he  says  this  means  a 
dream  grow;  from  mans  imagination 
and  a  dream  is  the  first  stage  toward  the 
full  realizaticn  of  our  potential. 

The  reference  to  Islam's  classification 
of  four  kind!  of  man  is  one  that  all  of 
us  could  use  ;o  apply  to  our  own  lives. 

Finally,  thi!  intriguing  reversal  of  the 
letters  of  Sertoma  into  AMO  TRES  was 
a  most  fittiniE  climax  to  his  speech. 

The  address  of  President  Mallicoat 
which  I  am  flelighted  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  fojlows: 

The  SLiiNT  or  the  Mind's  Eye 
(Speech  of  President  Robert  R.  Mallicoat.  of 
Serf  oma  International ) 
"    It's*  ft-  beautirul  day:   there's  a  gray  cloud 
In  tlWsky.  The  grass  Is  a  lovely  green;   I'll 
have  to  mow  It  tomorrow.  He's  a  grand  fel- 
low; he  has  hi!  faults.  Her  hair-do  Is  exquis- 
ite— It  must  ta  Ice  her  forever  to  put  it  up. 

It's  the  slani  of  the  mind's  eye — our  point 
of  view.  How  does  the  world  look  to  us? 
■What's  the  complexion  of  the  things  about 
us?  How  do  w<  look  to  the  world?  It's  all  in 
our  own  mind's  eye. 

A  man  and  1:  Is  wife  lived  by  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  anil  she  had  been  told  by  her 
doctor  that  th  e  climate  was  too  damp  and 
they'd  have  tc  move  to  higher  ground.  He 
traveled  Into  tl  le  Vermont  hills  to  find  a  new 
place  to  settle  He  chanced  upon  an  old  gen- 
tleman In  a  pli  asant  little  town.  He  told  the 
old  gentleman  what  he  was  about  and  asked 
him  "what  ar  >  the  people  like  up  here"? 
"What  are  the^  like  where  you  come  from, 
son"?  "That's  \rhat  troubles  vis  most.  They're 
so  very  friendly;  if  you  ever  need  help,  they're 
quick  to  do  whatever  they  can.  There's  a 
smile  and  a  waim  greeting  whenever  we  meet. 
We  can't  bear  moving  away  from  these  won- 
derful people".  "Well,  son,"  said  the  old  man, 
"the  people  u])  here  are  pretty  much  the 
same." 

A  little  later  mother  fellow  stopped  to  talk 
with  the  old  g(  ntleman  and  asked  the  same 
question,  "Wha  t  are  the  people  like  up  here?" 
And  the  old  gei  itleman  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion, "What  ai  e  they  like  down  your  way. 
son?"  The  youi.ger  man  told  him  that  where 
he  lived  the  |«ople  were  Just  people,  not 
particularly  fri  jndly.  If  you  borrowed  some- 
thing from  thiim,  they  wanted  it  back  al- 
most Immedlalely.  They  rarely  ever  smiled 
and  even  less  <  f  ten  had  a  good  word  to  say 
to  you.  The  old  gentleman  replied,  "Well, 
son,  the  people  up  here  are  about  the  same." 
Why  should  we  be  concerned  about  our 
point  of  view?  Sfou  might  say  that  if  all  you 
can  see  is  the  g  ray  cloud  in  the  sky.  you  may 
never  venture  out.  But  if  you  see  it  as  a 
beautiful  day,  the  door  will  open,  you  will 
step  through,  i  nd  be  a  part  of  all  you  can 
behold.  Man's  dreams  grow  from  man's  imag- 
ination. And  a  Iream  must  be  the  first  stage 
in  the  full  realization  of  our  own  potential. 
We've  made  a  decision^a  decision  to  be 
a  part  of  Sert>ma.  And  in  so  doing  to  be 
looked  upon  ai  the  people  in  our  commu- 
nity who  care  Bnd  who  want  a  part  in  the 
shaping  of  the  [future.  Yes.  we  consider  our- 
selves as  the  responsible  citizens.  With  this 
decision  to  be  involved  actively  in  matters 
concerning  our  fellow  man,  we've  accepted 
an  obligation,  j  ja  obligation  to  lead.  To  pro- 


vide the  guidance  which  will  assure  a  better 
community  tomorrow  and  the  future  of  our 
American  heritage  of  responsible  freedom  and 
free  enterprise.  We  cbooee  to  accept  this  op- 
portunity of  conununity  leadership  in  an 
atmosphere  made  warm  by  the  good  friends 
who  share  our  concerns  and  our  desires. 

In  the  words  of  Islam,  there  are  four  men. 

He  who  knows  not  and  knows  not  that  he 
knows  not  is  a  fool — shun  him. 

He  who  knows  not  and  knows  that  he 
knows  not  Is  a  child^ teach  him. 

He  who  knows  and  knows  not  that  he 
knows  is  asleep) — wake  him. 

He  who  knows  and  knows  that  he  knows 
is  a  leader — follow  him. 

I  choose  to  believe  that  we  in  Sertoma 
properly  belong  in  the  last.  Knowing  our  own 
potential  Is  the  first  step  In  fully  serving 
this  quality  of  leadership. 

Point  of  view.  The  world  must  look  Its 
brightest  or  Imagination  is  stifled  and  the 
dream  Is  never  born.  Without  a  dream  there 
is  nothing  for  the  leader  to  realize.  But,  by 
truly  knowing  his  own  potential,  the  leader 
can  s^  the  vista  beyond  and  chart  his  course. 
When  a  man  knows  where  he  is  going,  there 
are  always  many  to  follow.  The  path  of  the 
true  leader  is  well  paved  with  compassion  for 
those  about  him. 

In  the  lore  of  the  Orient  there's  a  tale  of  a 
good  and  very  successful  man  of  commerce 
with  many  years  on  his  shoulders.  His  only 
relatives  were  three  stalwart  nephews.  He 
would  leave  his  business  to  one  of  them,  but 
could  not  choose  among  them.  He  called  the 
young  men  to  him  one  day  and  gave  them 
each  a  coin.  He  told  them  to  go  into  the  mar- 
ket place  and  return  at  sundown  with  some- 
thing which  would  best  fill  this  room,  but 
spend  no  more  than  this  coin.  He  who  fills  it 
best  shall  have  my  business. 

They  went  into  the  market  place  and 
among  the  tradesmen  in  search  of  their  pur- 
chase. At  sundown  the  three  lads  returned 
and  were  greeted  at  the  door  by  the  old 
gentleman.  He  asked  the  first,  "and  what 
have  you  brought"?  With  this  the  first  lad 
brought  forth  a  huge  bale  of  straw  which 
when  untied  covered  most  of  two  walls  of 
the  room.  The  others  applauded  as  the  straw 
was  taken  away.  The  second  young  man 
brought  forth  two  gabs  of  thistledown  which, 
when  untied,  filled  half  of  the  room.  The 
others  congratulated  him  as  the  old  gentle- 
man turned  to  his  third  nephew  and  said, 
"and  what  have  you,  my  son"? 

With  his  head  bowed,  he  replied  'I  gave 
half  my  coin  to  a  hungry  child  and  most  of 
what  remained  I  gave  in  alms  to  the  church 
and  asked  God  to  forgive  my  sins.  With  the 
farthing  which  remained,  I  bought  this 
candle  and  this  flint." 

How  do  we  see  the  world?  And  well  we 
might  ask  how  does  the  world  see  us? 

A  task  is  a  Job  to  one  man,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  another.  Our  choice  is  the  task 
of  leadership.  Let  it  be  our  opportunity  in 
service  to  mankind. 

Some  years  ago,  one  of  our  Sertomans  in 
Mexico  told  me  that  the  letters  of  Sertoma 
in  their  country  were  sometimes  reversed — 
amo  tres,  Three  loves;  amistad,  friendship; 
libertad.  freedom;  el  servicio  a  la  humanidad, 
and  service  to  mankind. 

These  are  the  three  ideals  of  good  men 
everywhere.  Let  us  serve  them  well. 


AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE  EN- 
DORSES PRESIDENT'S  FAR- 
REACHING  REVITALIZATION  PRO- 
GRAM 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
taneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pres- 
ident   Nixon's     far-reaching    program 


for  the  revltalization  of  the  American 
merchant  mai-ine  has  been  received  with 
ringing  endorsement  by  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  concerned  citizens  in  the  mari- 
time field.  I  insert  here  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  texts  of  a  tele- 
gram sent  the  President  by  Mr.  Paul 
Hall,  president  of  the  Seafarers  Inter- 
national Union  of  North  America;  a  let- 
ter to  the  President  from  Mr.  James  M. 
Hannan  of  Michigan,  president  of  the 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States;  and  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Hood,  presi- 
dent of  the  Shipbuilders  Coimcil  of 
America.  Speaking  for  millions  of  mem- 
bers of  national  organizations  witli 
labor,  industry,  and  national  defense  in- 
terests, these  communications  have  a 
common  theme — that  there  is  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose  in  putting  the  administra- 
tion's comprehensive  and  challengini,' 
maritime  policy  into  effect;  I  would  hope 
this  Congress  can  act  upon  it  with  mini- 
mum delay. 

The  telegram,  letter,  and  statement 
referred  to  above,  follow: 

I  Text  of  telegram  sent  Oct.  23.  1969] 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Seafarers  International  Union  of 
North  America  today  has  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement  relative  to  your  maritime  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress : 

"The  maritime  program  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  President  Nixon  marks  the  first  time 
in  a  third  of  a  century  that  proposals  have 
been  made  by  the  government  to  overhaul 
the  out-of-date  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  a  landmark  in 
still  another  direction :  It  is  the  first  proposal 
that  has  been  made  that  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  needs  of  the  entire  merchant 
marine — not  only  the  one-third  of  this  in- 
dustry which  has  t)een  the  beneficiary  of 
federal  assistance  since  1936,  but  also  the 
two-thirds  of  this  industry  which  has  op- 
erated independently  of  government  subsidy 
during  this  period. 

President  Nixon's  proposals  form  the  most 
substantial  basis  to  date  for  a  revltalization 
of  the  American  Merchant  Marine.  It  may  be 
that  Congress  will  feel  that  some  amend- 
ments are  necessary  in  order  to  make  this 
program  achieve  its  maximiun  efl'ectiveness 
in  terms  of  our  balance  of  payments,  the 
growth  of  our  shipping  and  shipbuilding  ca- 
pabilities, the  realization  of  our  potential  for 
seallft  In  time  of  emergency  and  the  en- 
hancement of  our  prestige  around  the  world. 
What  is  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  President  has  enunciated  a  policy  that, 
for  the  first  time,  should  lead  to  the  full 
development  of  our  merchant  marine." 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  your  Ad- 
ministration in  achieving  these  goals. 

Paul  Hall, 

President, 

Navy  League  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  23, 1969. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C, 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  Your  pronosal  to 
the  Congress  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine,  reflecting  as  it  does 
both  your  vision  and  the  requisite  long-term 
corrective  measures,  has  provided  a  source  of 
profound  encouragement  to  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Navy  League. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincerest  congratula- 
tions on  your  proposed  action  as  one  of  pri- 
mary economic  and  security  Interest  to  this 
nation.  At  the  same  time,  I  pledge  my  fullest 
support  toward  gaining  the  broadest  blpar- 
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tisan  support  for  the  significant  measure  you 
propose. 

You  have,  for  the  first  time  In  American 
history,  provided  a  comprehensive  and  loDg- 
range  program  to  gain  the  concerted  effort 
essential  to  an  achievement  of  national 
oceanic  purpose.  I  am  confident  that  your 
challenge  will  encourage  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  maritime  industry  to  move  co- 
operatively toward  the  goals  which  you  have 

set. 

In  expressing  my  congratulations,  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Navy  League  is  committed  to  fulfilling  our 
educational  mission  through  continuing  sup- 
port of  your  "Maritime  Program  for  the 
Seventies." 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Yours  faithfully, 

James  M.  Hannan. 

Statement  Issued  October  23,  1969,  by  Ed- 
win M.  HooD,  President,  Shipbuilders 
ConNciL  OF  America 

The  American  shipyard  indtistry  is  grati- 
fied and  encouraged  by  the  maritime  policy 
and  program  released  today  by  The  White 
House. 

In  scope  and  direction,  these  recommenda- 
tions point  the  way  toward  restoration  of 
the  United  States  as  a  first-class  maritime 
power.  We  are  confident  that  the  Congress 
will  endorse  President  Nixon's  maritime  mes- 
sage and  promptly  enact  the  legislation 
needed  to  pursue  the  realistic  objectives  he 
expressed. 

At  long  last,  then,  the  indecision,  hesi- 
tancy, tokenism  and  budgetary  exi>ediencies 
at  the  Federal  level — which,  over  the  years, 
have  undermined  and  depleted  America's 
maritime  strength — will  be  ended.  At  long 
last,  the  highest  office  in  the  land  has  called 
for  a  national  commitment  with  attendant 
priorities  and  levels  of  funding  to  develop  the 
kind  of  modern  merchant  marine  necessary 
for  national  well-being. 

The  President's  program  comes  not  a  mo- 
ment too  soon.  Precious  time  has  been  lost 
by  the  failure  of  prevlotis  Administrations  to 
contend  with  the  ever-accelerating  obsoles- 
cence of  the  American  merchant  marine. 
Nearly  five  years  ago,  President  Johnson 
promised  to  come  forward  with  a  plan  and 
program  to  remedy  oiu-  maritime  deficiencies. 
He  failed  to  fulfill  that  promise — and  five 
years  of  inaction  have  compounded  the  fleet 
modernization  problems  that  confront  us  to- 
day. 

That  time  will  have  to  be  made  up,  and 
the  burden  falls  on  the  American  shipyards 
to  compensate  for  the  years  of  neglect  by 
greater  and  more  rapid  production  of  the 
required  ships  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead.  I  have  unswerving  confidence  that  the 
American  shipyards  will  respond  to  the  pro- 
duction challenges  set  forth  in  the  Nixon 
program. 

My  confidence  in  the  Industry  is  based  on 
past  performanoes.  During  World  War  n  in 
the  four  year  period  1942-1945,  the  Ameri- 
can yards  turned  out  nearly  5,000  large  mer- 
chant ships,  1,500  naval  ships  plus  tens  of 
thousands  of  service  craft.  This  prolific  out- 
put established  a  production  record  that  will 
probably  stand  for  all  time.  That  was  war- 
time, but  it  demonstrates  what  can  be  done 
when  a  national  commitment  and  high  pri- 
orities are  assigned  to  shipbuUding. 

Peacetime  production  by  the  yards  during 
the  post-war  period  also  refutes  the  conten- 
tion that  the  production  of  30  merchant 
ships  per  year  would  overtax  our  facilities. 
The  yards  deUvered  31  ships  in  1952,  45  in 
1953  and  38  in  1954 — averaging  38  ships  per 
year  for  this  3  year  period.  Between  1958  and 
1963,  174  merchant  ships  were  delivered — 
averaging  29  ships  per  year  for  this  six  year 
period. 

Our  shipyards  have  consistently  main- 
tained that  If  a  program  developed  that  ex- 


ceeded ttie  capabilities  of  their  existing  fa- 
cilities, they  would  enlarge  and  expand  their 
plants  to  meet  the  demands  whatever  the 
numbers  might  be.  The  only  qualification 
they  have  made  Is  that  the  program  be  of  a 
size  and  duration  to  Justify  the  additional 
capital  expenditures.  That  view  still  prevails 
today. 


A  BAD  SITUATION  CONCERNING 
SMUT  AND  OTHER  PORNOGRAPH- 
IC LITERATURE 

I  Mr.  SCHADEBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
my  7  years  as  a  Member  of  this  House, 
I  have  been  trying  diligently  to  get  some 
measure  of  legislative  action  to  control, 
and  hopefully,  to  diminish  and  ulti- 
mately eradicate  completely,  the  distri- 
bution of  smut  and  other  po:nographic 
materials  among  those  who  do  not  ask 
for  it;  do  not  want  it  in  their  homes; 
are  offended  by  having  it  sent  to  them 
without  their  permission;  and  are  out- 
i-aged  by  having  it  sent  to  their  children 
who  are  the  innocent  victims  of  this  ob- 
noxious trade. 

In  my  first  year  in  Congress,  I  took  a 
special  order  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  my  concern  about  this 
matter  and  included  in  the  Record — not 
the  material  sent  to  a  13-year-old  lad, 
but  the  advertisements  of  books  and 
magazines  available  for  purchase  along 
with  the  table  of  contents  of  some  of 
them.  This  young  man  took  the  mate- 
rials he  had  received  to  his  dad,  who 
in  turn  contacted  me.  To  be  sure  the 
titles  were  shocking,  but  they  did  not 
consist  of  four-letter  words,  the  use  of 
which  we  seem  so  reluctant  to  stop. 

I  was  asked  to  expunge  these  verbal 
advertisements  from  the  permanent  Re- 
cord since  quote,  "They  are  not  suitable 
to  be  placed  in  the  Record."  Naturally, 
I  abided  by  the  request,  but  could  not 
help  question  why  it  was  unfit  for  the 
Congressional  Record,  but  not  unfit  for 
a  13-year-old  boy  to  receive  them. 

I  took  other  occasions  to  stress  the 
necessity  to  do  something  about  this  un- 
restricted trade  in  smut — a  trade  de- 
signed to  corrupt  the  soul  of  America.  I 
Introduced  several  bills,  cosponsored 
others  designed  to  prevent  the  expansion 
of  this  program  of  corruption  for  profit, 
but  to  no  avail. 

I  felt  that  the  one  solution,  which 
admittedly  has  some  legitimate  objec- 
tionable aspects,  was  to  prevent  the  sale 
or  distribution  of  a  person's  name  with- 
out his  jjermission.  This  would  help 
stem  the  tide  of  the  reckless  use  of  mail- 
ing lists.  This  procedure  would  make  the 
users  of  the  mailing  lists  responsible  for 
respecting  the  wishes  of  any  Individual 
whose  name  might  be  used.  It  would  also 
prohibit,  under  penalty  of  fine  and/or 
imprisonment  the  use  of  a  minor's  name 
without  the  consent  of  tlie  parents — or 
legal  guardian.  In  other  words,  it  would 
deny  the  indiscriminate  use  of  another's 
name  by  anyone,  either  for  profit  or  for 
any  other  motive.  It  would  require  a  li- 
cense of  those  who  are  in  the  business 
of  selling  mailing  lists,  and  would  set  up 


guidelines  to  be  followed  by  those  who 
would  operate  legitimately. 

The  details,  of  course,  have  to 
be  worked  out  by  the  appropriate  House 
committee,  after  the  holding  of  the  offi- 
cial hearings.  Not  being  a  lawyer,  I  have 
had  to  rely  on  the  advice  of  House  at- 
torneys. The  trouble  is  that  while  every- 
one insists  that  my  approach  as  related 
to  the  use  of  mailing  lists  is  impossible, 
no  one  comes  up  with  any  constructive 
alternatives.  I  get  the  impression  that 
there  is  little  desire  to  take  realistic  ac- 
tion in  this  area.  The  time  to  act  is  now. 
We  must  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  try 
to  correct  the  deteriorating  moral  cli- 
mate in  our  society. 

Legislation  alone  will  not  solve  the 
problem,  because  this — as  all  our  major 
problems — is  a  "people  problem,"  the  so- 
lution of  which  will  require  dedicated 
and  continued  effort  of  every  concerned 
citizen  as  well  as  the  dedicated  concern 
of  every  Member  of  Congress. 

I  congratulate  President  Nixon  on  his 
determination  to  take  effective  measures 
through  his  Commission  on  Obscenity  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  tlie  American 
people  to  protect  the  sanctity  of  their 
homes  and  the  integrity  of  the  mails. 
However,  all  is  not  well.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  be  done  and  I  assure 
this  House  that  I  will  do  my  utmost  to 
assist  President  Nixon  in  this  very  im- 
portant program.  A  nation  which  is 
morally  weak  is  in  just  as  vital  danger 
of  tyranny  as  a  nation  which  is  militar- 
ily weak  and  unable  to  effectively  meet 
threats  from  without. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  assess  my  col- 
leages  of  some  of  the  problems  concern- 
ing us  in  the  strengthening  of  the  moral 
fiber  of  this  Nation,  I  submit  for  serious 
consideration  by  my  colleagues  two  arti- 
cles, one  by  the  Reverend  Morton  A.  Hill, 
S.J.,  a  member  of  the  Presidential  Ob- 
scenity Commission,  as  printed  in  the 
October  1969  issue  of  Morality  in  Media, 
Inc.  The  other  is  from  the  Postal  Rec- 
ord, a  publication  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Letter  Carriers. 

The  articles  follow : 

[From  Morality  In  Media,  October  1969) 
Father  Hnx  Criticizes  Obscenitt 

CktMMISSION 

Rev.  Morton  A.  HUl,  SJ.,  said  late  this 
Summer  that  If  the  Presidential  Commission 
on  Otxsccnlty  and  Pornography  continues  in 
the  direction  in  which  its  chairman,  William 
B.  Lockhart,  U  leading  it,  it  wUl  wind  up 
merely  applying  a  bandaid  to  the  festering, 
cancerous  sore  of  obscenity  in  this  country. 

Hill  criticized  the  orientation  of  the  Com- 
mission's work,  saying  that  it  is  concentrat- 
ing the  largest  proportion  of  effort  and  funds 
on  studies  of  effects  which  will  be  undoubt- 
edly incomplete  and  admittedly  Inconclu- 
sive. He  said  this  is  primarily  a  legal  prob- 
lem, but  that  studies  in  the  legal  area  are 
suffering  because  of  this  overemphacis  on 
effects. 

Lockhart  has  long  t)een  an  advocate  of  sci- 
entific research  into  the  effects  of  pornog- 
raphy. HUl  noted  that  effects  studies  are 
only  one  of  the  Commlasion's  mandates 
from  (Congress.  The  others  Include  analysis 
of  laws  pertaining  to  the  control  of  obscen- 
ity and  pornography,  and  evaluation  and 
recommendation  of  definitions — all  with  the 
aid  of  leading  constitutional  law  authorities 
the  ascertainment  of  methods  employed  in 
the  distribution  of  obscene  materials,  and 
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the  expIoratloE  of  the  nature  and  volume  of 
the  traffic  In  si^ch  materials;  Anally,  the  rec- 
ommendation pf  legislative,  administrative 
or  other  appro^^rlate  action  to  regulate  effec- 
tively the  flow  Of  such  traffic,  without  in  any 
way  interferlngS  with  constitutional  rights. 

HUI  said  th^t  not  one  leading  constitu- 
tional law  authority  had  been  hired,  al- 
though the  Commission  had  been  operative 
for  eleven  moiths.  The  Executive  Director 
of  the  Comml^lon  had  testified  before  the 
House  Sulx;ominittee  on  Appropriations  last 
April  that  of  ithe  $1,249,000  appropriation 
asked  for,  $754,000  would  go  for  research. 
Of  the  $750,000  allocated  for  research,  $75,000 
would  be  dev<  ted  to  legal  studies.  When 
asked  if  this  KKo  would  be  for  hiring  law- 
yers, he  said,  'No.  Some  of  them  will  be 
social  sclentlstj  who  will  be  hired  to  work 
on  the  national  survey  kind  of  research." 

Father  Hill  Is  a  member  of  the  18-man 
Cv.mmlsslon  appointed  by  President  John- 
son. Early  In  June,  President  Nixon  named 
Cincinnati  lawyer  Charles  H.  Keating  to 
succeed  Ambaisador  Kenneth  Keating  on 
the  Commlsslor  .  Hill  called  the  appointment 
"heartening." 

The  Jesuit  priest  submitted  separate  re- 
marks to  the  F  resident  and  Congress.  They 
accompany  the  Commission's  interim  Prog- 
ress Report,  issv  ed  August  12,  the  day  before 
the  Summer  rejcess  of  the  Congress  began. 
Congressman  Jfchn  Ashbrook  of  Ohio  read 
the  remarks  in  «  the  Congressional  Record 
for  August  13  The  separate  remarks  are  re- 
printed here  in  full: 

SEPARATE    REMAR:iS    COMMISSIONER    MORTON    A. 
HH-L.   S.J. 

"The  foregoing  report  accurately  and  ap- 
propriately statss  that  the  Commission  on 
Obscenity  and  Pornography  has  no  recom- 
mendations to  make  at  this  time.  It  also 
states  that  it  re  ates  the  directions  in  which 
the  Commission  is  moving. 

"The  report  it  not  complete,  however,  be- 
cause it  does  no^  record  the  vigorous  dissent 
of  Commisslonef  Hill,  precisely  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  direction  in  which  the  Commis- 
sion is  moving.  It  Is  becoming  an  'effects' 
commission,  and  this  is  not  what  Congress 
Intended. 

"Public  Law  90-100  states,  as  reported 
here,  'after  a  tiiorough  study,  which  shall 
include  a  study  of  the  causal  relationship 
of  such  materia  8  to  antisocial  behavior,  to 
recommend  advisable,  appropriate,  effective 
and  constltutloi  al  means  to  deal  effectively 
with  such  traffic  in  obscenity  and  pornogra- 
phy.' Congress  did  not  intend  that  the  study 
of  effects  be  the  principal  task  of  this  Com- 
mission, and  th  »t  all  recommendations  be 
contingent  upoil  the  results  of  this  study. 
Congress  did  noi.  mandate  us  to  prove  that 
there  must  be  a  'clear  and  present  danger' 
of  anti-social  beaavlor  before  we  make  rec- 
ommendations. Congress  is  concerned  about 
the  traffic  in  o  iscenity  and  pornography. 
Effects  studies  a^e  only  one  of  the  tasks  of 
the  Commission.! 

"Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  fore- 
going report,  an^  the  amount  of  space  de- 
voted to  the  secljlon  on  effects,  as  compared 
to  other  areas,  indicates  that  the  greatest 
proportion  of  thq  Commission's  efforts  Is  be- 
ing exf>ended  oni  effects  studies.  The  major 
portion  of  funds  Allocated  to  contract  studies 
will  be  channele<l  into  effects  studies. 

"Now.  behavlcral  scientists  who  have 
worlced  In  this  a;-ea  concede  that  causal  re- 
lationship Is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible to  prove! 

"If   the  Comm  ssion  continues  in  the  dl- 
it  is  going,  i.e.,  expending 


rection  In  which 


"Legal  research 


the  major  portion  of  effort  and  funds  on  ef- 
fects studies  and  making  recommendations 
contingent  on  th(«e  studies.  It  will  come  full 
circle,  and  the  traffic  in  obscenity  will  con- 
tinue to  flow.  It  must  be  repeated:  this  Is 
not  what  Congretjs  Intended. 


is  suffering  because  of  the 


ovMempbasi«  on  ( ffecte  studies.  For  example: 


"(1)  The  foregoing  report  states  that  ob- 
scenity statutes  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  of  the  fifty  (50)  states  have  been  as- 
sembled and  are  under  review.  Congress 
mandated  that  analysis  of  these  laws  and 
evaluation  and  recommendation  of  defini- 
tions be  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  leading 
constitutional  law  authorities'  To  my 
knowledge  no  'leading  constitutional  law  au- 
thority has  been  hired.  In  fact,  the  phrase 
Itself  was  omitted,  in  the  listing  of  Com- 
mission duties,  from  every  draft  of  the  fore- 
going report,  including  the  final  draft  which 
was  approved  by  the  Commission  on  June  5. 
It  was  inserted  as  a  stylistic  change,'  after 
these  separate  remarks  were  presented,  at  or 
after  a  subcommittee  meeting  convened 
June  23. 

"(2)  The  nagging  problem  of  utterly  with- 
out redeeming  social  value'  should  be  ana- 
lyzed and  studied.  I  maintain  that  this  Is  not 
a  constitutional  standard,  since  it  was  the 
ophilon  of  merely  three  Justices  and  not  of 
the  Court  majority.  Yet,  It  is  being  applied 
in  lower  courts  as  a  test  and  being  adopted 
into  the  language  of  state  statutes.  This  is 
open  to  serious  study,  for  this  utterly  with- 
out redeeming  social  value'  so-called  'test' 
has  led  to  an  enormous  Increase  in  the  traffic 
in  pornography  in  all  media.  This  question 
Is  not  t)eing  thoroughly  studied,  and  after  -.ix 
weeks  of  debate  was  Included  Incidentally  in 
the  questionnaire  to  prosecutors.  An  oral 
commentary  on  the  issue,  delivered  by  a  staff 
member  at  a  legal  panel  meeting  after  my  re- 
quest for  study,  was  based  on  the  incorrect 
proposition  that  "utterly  without  redeeming 
social  value'  is  a  constitutional  decision  of 
the  Court.  I  repeat,  it  Is  simply  the  opinion 
of  three  Justices.  Thorough  analysis  of  this 
issue  could  lead  to  a  re-deflnltlon  of  obscen- 
ity. However,  the  decision  was  made  that  re- 
definition should  await  'The  outcome  of  our 
effects  research." 

"(3)  Reported  "descriptive'  reviews  of  ac- 
tivities of  Post  Office  and  Customs  Depart- 
ments are  In  actuality  editorial- type  articles 
written  In  law  review  article  style,  somewhat 
critical  of  both  departments,  and  so  of  little 
objective  assistance. 

"(4)  In  the  area  of  traffic  and  distribu- 
tion, which  is  a  matter  for  intensive  in- 
vestigation as  well  as  academic  research:  to 
my  knowledge  no  Investigators  have  been 
hired.  One  lawyer  has  Joined  the  staff  to  work 
in  this  area. 

"(5)  Public  hearings  have  not  been 
planned.  Hearings  would  be  invaluable,  in 
the  ascertainment  of  methods  of  distribu- 
tion as  well  as  in  the  ascertainment  of  com- 
munity standards  for  legal  research. 

•"In  general,  I  believe  the  foregoing  report 
could  be  misleading,  for  it  leaves  the  public 
with  the  impression  that  programs  initiated 
are  geared  toward  resolving  the  problem  of 
the  traffic  in  obscenity.  A  careful  reading  will 
show  quite  clearly  that  there  Is  no  program 
pointing  In  the  direction  of  regulating  this 
traffic.  Of  the  three  directions  for  additional 
effective  legislative  action  pointed  to,  those 
dealing  with  obscene  material  and  the  adult 
community  are  in  the  areas  of  pandering 
and  invasion  of  privacy,  (Item  (2)  above 
makes  one  wonder  if  we  are  leaving  open  the 
possibility  of  other  types  of  legislation).  In 
other  words,  under  the  present  chairmanship, 
the  Commission  appears  to  be  moving  to- 
ward permitting  obscenity  for  adults,  and 
therefore,  will  not  provide  constitutional 
'means  to  deal  effectively  with  such  traffic  in 
obscenity  and  pornography.'  How  can  chil- 
dren be  prevented  from  exposure  If  this  sit- 
uation prevails?  With  this  in  mind,  I  make 
the  following  recommendations: 

"1.  That  each  commissioner,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chairman,  with  the  aid  of 
staff,  undertake  a  personal  content  analysis 
of  one  area  of  obscene  material,  so  that  the 
entire  Commission  will  be  aware  of  the  rap- 
idly changing  situation.  The  expertise  of 
commissioners  has  not  been  adequately  utl- 
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llzed  in  this  area,  and  this  could  lead  to  re. 
definition. 

"2.  That  the  Commission  cut  back  on  con- 
tract research  Into  effect,  and  allocate— over 
and  above  staff  and  expenses — one-third  of 
Its  appropriation  to  legal  research,  one-third 
to  research  and  investigation  into  traffic 
and  distribution  and  one-third  into  effects 

"3.  That  the  Commission  retain  leadine 
constitutional  law  authorities  to  guide  us 
as  to  how  we  can  constitutionally  present 
legislation  to  Congress  which  will  reverse  the 
mislabeled  Supreme  Court  test'  of  "utterly 
without  redeeming  social  value."  Roth  is  the 
only  case  (except  for  the  recent  Stanley  v 
Georgia  decision  on  the  invasion  of  privacy ) 
in  which  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
agreed.  In  that  case  the  Court  said: 

"  The  unconditional  phrasing  of  the  First 
Amendment  was  not  intended  to  protect 
e'.ery  utterance  ...  All  ideas  .  .  .  havlne 
even  the  slightest  redeeming  social  impor- 
tance  have  the  full  protection  of  the  guaran- 
tee ...  but  implicit  In  the  First  Amend- 
ment is  the  rejection  of  obscenity  as  utterly 
without  redeeming  social  Importance  This 
rejection  for  that  reason  is  mirrored  in  the 
universal  Judgment  that  obscenity  should  be 
restrained,  reflected  in  the  international 
agreement  of  all  48  states,  and  in  the  20  ob- 
scenity laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  from 
1842  to  1956.  This  is  the  same  Judgment  ex- 
pressed by  this  Court  in  Chapllnsky  v  New 
Hampshire  ... 

"  "There  are  certain  well-defined  and  nar- 
rowly limited  classes  of  speech,  the  preven- 
tion and  punishment  of  which  have  never 
been  thought  to  raise  any  Constitutional 
problem.  These  Include  the  lewd  and  ob- 
scene .  .  .  such  utterances  ...  are  of  such 
slight  social  value  as  a  step  to  truth  that 
any  benefit  that  may  be  derived  from  them 
Is  clearly  outweighed  bv  the  social  Interest 
In  order  and  morality,  ...  We  hold  that 
obscenity  is  not  within  the  area  of  consti- 
tutionally protected  speech  or  press  The 
test  (Is)  :  whether  to  the  average  person  ap- 
plying contemporary  community  standards 
the  dominant  theme  of  the  material  taken 
as  a  whole  appeals  to  the  prurient  Interest ' 

"Justice  Clark,  in  dissenting  opinion  in 
Fanny  Hill,  called  the  'utterly  without  re- 
deeming social  value'  so-called  'test'  novel 
and  noted  that  only  three  members  of  the 
Court  held  to  it.  He  maintained  that  it  re- 
jects the  basic  holding  of  Roth. 

"4.  That  the  Commission  plan  public  hear- 
ings to  assist  in  ascertaining  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  distribution  of  obscene  mate- 
rials and  exploring  the  nature  and  volume  of 
traffic;  and,  in  ascertaining  from  the  Ameri- 
can public  themselves,  what  CMnmunltv 
standards  are. 

"5.  That  the  Commission  work  diligently 
to  recommend  definitions  of  obscenity  and 
pornography,  as  mandated  by  Congress  in 
creating  this  Commission;  noting  particu- 
larly, that  we  are  not  restricted  to  the  opin- 
ions of  Individual  members  of  the  Court, 
which  are  mistakenly  called  tests. 

"6.  That  the  Commission  work  to  recom- 
mend legislation  when  the  above  have  been 
completed— not  awaiting  the  results  of  ef- 
fects studies  which  will  be  admittedly  in- 
complete, undoubtedly  Inconclusive,  and  un- 
necessary under  the  Roth  decision. 

"In  the  matter  of  effects,  the  Court  said  In 
Roth: 

"It  is  Insisted  that  the  constitutional 
guarantees  are  violated  because  conv;  ;tions 
may  be  had  without  proof  either  that  ob- 
scene material  will  perceptibly  create  a  clear 
and  present  danger  of  anti-social  conduct,  or 
will  probably  induce  its  recipients  to  such 
conduct.  But,  in  light  of  our  holding  that 
obscenity  is  not  protected  speech,  the  com- 
plete answer  to  this  argument  Is  In  the  hold- 
ing of  this  Court  In  Beauharnals  v.  Illi- 
nois .  ,  .  Libelous  utterances  not  being  with- 
in the  area  of  constitutionally  protected 
speech,  it  is  unnecessary,  either  for  us  or  for 
the  State  courts,  to  consider  the  Issues  b«- 
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hind  the  phrase  'clear  and  present  danger.' 
Certainly  no  one  would  contend  that  ob- 
scene speech,  for  example,  may  be  punished 
only  upon  a  showing  of  such  circumstances. 

"7.  That  the  Commission  move  more  prac- 
tically to  fulfill  our  mandate  to  'recommend 
such  legislative,  administrative,  or  other  ad- 
visable and  appropriate  action  ...  to  regu- 
late effectively  the  flow  of  such  traffic,  with- 
out in  any  way  Interfering  with  constitu- 
tional rights.' 

"Falling  action  on  these  recommendations, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Commission, 
under  Its  present  leadership,  can  produce  the 
results  Congress  Intended.  If  the  Commis- 
sion continues  in  the  direction  in  which  It 
is  now  moving.  It  will  simply  propose  laws 
on  pandering,  invasion  of  privacy  and  sales 
to  minors.  Congress  does  not  need  a  Com- 
mission to  recommend  legislation  of  this 
sort.  Such  limited  proposals  will  not  'regu- 
late effectively  the  flow  of  such  traffic'." 

[From  Postal  Record] 
Let's  Clean  Up  the  Mails 

"EHsewhere  In  this  Issue  there  Is  reproduced 
the  testimony  which  your  national  President 
delivered  before  a  House  Sub-Committee  on 
the  subject  of  pornography  in  the  malls.  We 
are  against  it.  Our  national  conventions  on 
several  occasions  notably  In  1968,  have 
passed  strong  resolutions  asking  relief  from 
the  disgusting  duty  of  delivering  moral  poi- 
son to  the  homes  of  America,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  youngsters  In  those  homes. 

"The  Federal  Government  has  been  trou- 
bled about  this  Increasing  problem  for  a 
long  while.  In  October,  1967,  the  Ninetieth 
Congress  passed  a  law  attacking  the  problem 
and  creating  a  Commission  to  study  the  en- 
tire subject  and  make  recommendations.  In 
January,  1968.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
appointed  seventeen  persons  to  the  Com- 
mission and  the  anti-pornography  move- 
ment was,  supposedly  in  business. 

"Last  month,  after  18  months,  the  Com- 
mission published  Its  first  (20-page)  "Prog- 
ress Report."  After  having  read  it  we  can 
only  shake  our  heads  and  quote  Horace  to  the 
effect  that  'the  mountains  have  been  in  labor 
and  have  brought  forth  a  ridiculous  mouse.' 

The  "Progress"  Report  makes  no  findings 
and  it  makes  no  recommendations.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  Commissioners  (with  one 
notable  exception)  seems  to  take  pride  In  this 
fact.  The  emphasis  of  the  Report,  it  seems 
to  us,  deals  more  in  the  area  of  the  "effects' 
of  pornography  than  on  the  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  it.  It  is  somewhat  as  If  a  medical 
journal  were  to  publish  articles  on  how  can- 
cer kills  the  patient  Instead  of  zeroing  In  on 
the  problem  of  how  to  kill  cancer. 

"It  announces  that  'exploratory  and  feasi- 
bility studies'  are  under  way  In  such  fields 
as  'the  relationship  between  availability  of 
pornography  and  sex  crimes,'  'the  conse- 
quences of  exposure  to  erotic  materials 
among  college  students,'  'potentially  erotic 
stimuli  associated  with  the  dating  experience 
of  junior  college  girls  and  of  unwed  pregnant 
high  school  girls.'  We  may  be  overly  harsh 
in  our  Judgment,  but  we  get  the  Impression 
that  the  Commission  is  interested  in  first 
finding  out  whether  or  not  pornography  is  a 
bad  thing,  and  then,  perhaps,  suggesting 
some  means  of  slowing  Its  growth. 

"The  notable  dissenter  from  the  majority 
opinion.  Rev.  Morton  A.  HUI,  S.J..  points  out 
that  there  Is  no  need  for  a  Commission  to 
make  studies  such  as  these.  The  need  is  for 
action,  and  for  positive  guidance,  not  for 
fruitless  exploration.  The  average  American 
knows  that  pornography  especially  In  rela- 
tion to  the  young  is  an  evil  thing  and  he 
wants  It  driven  out  of  the  malls. 

"We  recommend  that  the  Congress  disre- 
gard the  faltering  leadership  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  pass  a  tough  antl-pomography  law 


with  teeth  In  It.  We  also  recommend  that  the 
Congress  pay  less  attention  than  It  has  to 
the  possibility  of  a  reversal  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Supreme  Court  of  1969  will,  we 
think,  prove  to  be  far  less  permissive  In  this 
area  than  was  the  Court  of  the  earlier  i960'b 
which  held,  almost  literally,  that  'everything 
goes.' 

"The  American  people  want  to  have  this 
flow  of  filth  stopped.  The  letter  carriers  of 
America  are  sick  and  tired  of  having  to  han- 
dle and  deliver  to  the  .lomes  of  their  patrons 
the  degrading  material  that  presently  pol- 
lutes the  malls.  We  want  It  stopped,  too.  And 
we  want  It  stopped  now. 

"Postal  employees,  in  their  desire  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  justice,  ha?e  been  victimized 
for  generations  by  dilatory  Commissions  and 
Committees  making  studies  that  last  forever 
and  which  serve  only  as  an  excuse  for  not 
taking  appropriate  and  obvious  remedial 
action. 

"We  recognize  a  stalling  act  when  we  see 
one,  and  we  feel  the  "President's  Commission 
on  Obscenity  and  Pornography'  is  engaging 
in  a  classic  example  of  this  technique.  Mean- 
while, a  whole  generation  of  American  youth 
is  in  danger  of  being  corrupted  and  perverted 
by  this  steady  stream  of  poison. 

"We  don't  need  any  more  studies;  we  need 
action.  Now." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Mann  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gib- 
bons I ,  for  today  and  October  28,  on  ac- 
count of  oCficial  business. 

Mr.  PiRNiE  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  October  27  through 
November  7,  on  account  of  ofiBcial  busi- 
ness as  U.S.  delegate  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference. 

Mr.  McClory  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  October  27  through 
November  7,  on  account  of  ofiBcial  busi- 
ness as  U.S.  delegate  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dent)  ,  for  Monday,  October 
27, 1969,  on  accoimt  of  illness. 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Waggonner)  ,  for  today,  October  27,  1969. 
until  1 :  45  p.m.  on  account  of  ofiScial  busi- 
ness in  Asheville,  N.C.,  before  the  North 
Carolina  League  of  Municipalities. 

Mr.  Fallon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Garhatz  » ,  for  October  27  and  28,  on  ac- 
count of  ofiRcial  business. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BocGS),  for  October  27  and  28,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  60  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein.  for  20  minutes,  today. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Mahon  and  to  include  certain  data 
and  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Madden  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  four  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gray  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter  in  connection  with 
general  debate  on  coal  mine  safety  bill. 

•  The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Utt  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  May  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  GtTDE. 

Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  ASKBROOK. 

Mr.  Keith  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Findley. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  COHELAN. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GiAiMO. 

Mr.  HuNGATE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Con-yers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  PODELL  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 
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SENATH  BILLS  REIFERRED 


Bills  of  th4  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  tftken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  milder  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  232.  An  act  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1455.  An  aqt  to  amend  section  8c (2)  (A) 
of  the  Agrlcultiiral  Adjustment  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  mark«iting  orders  for  apples  prO' 
duced  in  Colotkdo,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  n 
llnols,  and  Ohi^;  to  the  Comjnoittee  on  Ag 
rtculture. 

S.  1968.  An  a<it  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  i»  permit  the  removal  of  the 
Francis  Asbury  statue,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Cpmmittee  on  Koiise  Admin- 
istration. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 


Mr.  FRIEDE  L,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committe  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title  i,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Sipeaker: 

H.R.  5968.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled I" An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Prsderlck  Douglass  home  as  a 
part  of  the  Pa -It  System  In  the  NaUonal 
Capital,  and  fo)  other  purposes,"  approved 
September  5,  19il2: 

H  R.  9857.  An  ict  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act,  1930,  to  autliorize  an  Increase  in  license 
fee.  and  for  othe  ■  purposes; 

H.R.  9946.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  or  Agriculture  to  execute  a 
subordination  ag  reement  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain lands  In  Leu  County,  S.C.;  and 

H.R.  11609.  All  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  9,  196  3.  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  an  entrince  road  at  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  In  the  State  of 
North   Carolina,   and   for  other   purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  STOKEfc 
that  the  House 

The  motion 
•  at  5  o'clock 
House  adjourned 
day,  October  2J , 


Was 
aid 


EXECUTIVE 


Under  clause 
communication^ 
Speaker's  table 


2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 

were   taken   from   the 

and  referred  as  follows: 


mill  tary 


1280.  A  letter 
Air  Force,  transn^ittl 
and  the  Justlflca 
of     certain 
United  States, 
section   613   of 
Committee  on 

1281.  A  letter 
Intelllgency  Ageilcy 
proF>06ed   legislation 
Intelligence  Agei  cy 
for  certain 
other  purposes; 
Services. 

1282.  A  letter 
eral  of  the  United 
f>ort  on  the  effec^t 
efficiency   of   the 
program  under 
portunlty  Act  of 


Mr.   Speaker.   I  move 

do  now  adjourn. 

agreed  to;  accordingly 
40  minutes  p.m.),  the 
until  tomorrow,  'Tues- 

1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


from   the  Secretary  of  the 

ng  a  report  of  the  facts 

I  ion  for  the  proposed  closure 

Installations    in    the 

pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 

fubllc   Law   89-568;    to   the 

Services. 

from  the  Director,  Central 

.  transmitting  a  draft  of 

to  amend   the   Central 

Retirement  Act  of  1964 

employees,  as  amended,  and  for 

tp  the  Committee  on  Armed 


1  rom  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
States,  transmitting  a  re- 
iveness  and  administrative 
concentrated   employment 
IB  of  the  Economic  Op- 
:  964,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  De- 


partment of  Labor;   to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1383.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  efTectlvenaBs  and  administra- 
tive efficiency  of  the  concentrated  employ- 
ment program  under  title  IB  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  Detroit,  Mich.,  De- 
partment of  Labor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1284.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  effectiveness  and  admlnlstra- 
Uve  efficiency  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  under  title  IB  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  Chicago,  ni., 
Department  of  Labor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1285.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  publication  "Sales  of  Firm  Electric  Power 
for  Resale,  1965-67";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1286.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  foreign  tourists 
into  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1287.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1288.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  personnel  claims  paid  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1289.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoEed  legislation  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  furnishing  of 
benefits  to  certain  Individuals  conditionally 
discharged  or  released  from  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

1290.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  the  Commission  to  charge  Federal 
agencies  fees  for  the  Ucensing  of  nuclear 
power  reactors;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 


title 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

\Sul>mitted  Oct.  24, 1969] 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  HJl.  10335.  A  bill  to  revise  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  relating  to  offenses 
against  hotels,  motels,  and  other  commercial 
lodgings,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-596).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  S.  2056.  An  act  to  amend  title 
11  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  per- 
mit unmarried  Judges  of  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  have  no  dependent 
children  to  terminate  their  payments  for 
survivors  annuity  and  to  receive  a  refund  of 
amounts  paid  for  such  annuity  (Rept.  No. 
91-597).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  HJR.  10336.  A  bill  to  revise  cer- 
tain  laws  relating  to  the  liability  of  hotels, 
motels,  and  similar  establishments  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  their  guests;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-698).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

(Submitted  Oct.  27, 1969] 
Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  14252.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  grants  to  conduct  special  educa- 
tional programs  and  activities  concerning  the 
use  of  drugs  and  for  other  related  educational 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-599).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  of 
conference.  Conference  report  on  S.  1857 
(Rept.  No.  91-600).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  14465.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  expansion  and  Improvement 
of  the  Nation's  airport  and  airway  system. 
for  the  imposition  of  airport  and  airway 
user  charges,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-601).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  i-ef erred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.   BLATNIK    (for    himself,    Mr 
HoLiriELD,    Mr.    Jones    of    Alabama, 
Mr.    Rross,    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mrs. 
DwYER,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Bbown 
of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  P^ndley)  : 
H.R.  14517.  A  bin  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thority to  expedite  procedures  for  considera- 
tion and  approval  of  projects  drawing  upon 
more  tlian  one  Federal  assistance  program, 
to  simplify  requirements  for  the  operation 
of  those  projects,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dennet.   Mr.   BtTHTON   of  Utah,'  Mr. 
Pish,  Mr.   Mize.   Mr.  Plowees.  Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Meissachusetts,  Mr.  Cor- 
BETT,    Mr.    McKneallt,    Mr.    Ruppe. 
Mr.    McClosket,    Mr.    Lujan,    Mr. 
Deewinski,    Mr.    Winn,    Mr.    Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Robison,  Mr. 
Pollock,    Mr.    Cleveland,    Mr.    Pu- 
cmsKi,    Mr.    Cowceb.    Mr.    Pindlet, 
Mr.   Carter.   Mr.   Feighan,   and   Mr. 
Sebeltos) : 
HH.  14518.  A  bin  to  require  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  submit  to  the  Congress  cer- 
tain monthly  estimates  concerning  national 
Income  and  expenditures;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By    Mrs.    DWYER     (for    herself,    Mr. 
AsHLET.  Mr.  Broomfteld,  Mr.  But- 
ton.  Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Donohtie,   Mr. 
Hunt,   Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 
Mr.    McKneallt,   Mr.    Morgan,    Mr. 
Mters,     Mr.     Stanton,     and     Mr. 
Whitehurst)  : 
H.R.  14519.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  In  order  to  provide  within 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  representa- 
tion of   the  Interests  of  consumers,   to  co- 
ordinate Federal  programs  and  activities  af- 
fecting consumers,  to  assure  that  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  are  timely  presented  and 
considered  by  Federal  agencies,  to  rep.esent 
the   interests   of   consumers   before   Federal 
agencies,  and  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
constimer  information;   to  establish  a  Con- 
sumer Advisory  Council  to  oversee  and  evalu- 
ate Federal  activities  relating  to  consumers; 
to  authorize  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, at  the  request  of  businesses,  to  conduct 
;»t>duct  standard  tests  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the   Committee    on   Government 
Operations. 
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By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  14620.  A  bill  to  protect  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  prohibiting  the  move- 
ment In  such  commerce  of  horses  which  are 
"sored,"  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    GILBERT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.    BuRKB    of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 
Daddario,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.    Harrington,    Mr.    Lowenstein, 
Mr.   Ryan,   Mr.    St.   Once,    and  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey)  : 
H.R.  14621.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act   to   provide   increases  In   benefits 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program,  to  provide  health  Insur- 
ance beneflte  for  the  disabled,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee  on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  14522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.R.  14523.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of   1934   so   as  to  prohibit  the 
granting  of  authority  to  broadcast  pay  tele- 
vision programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  POFF: 
H.R.  14524.  A  bill  to  modify  ammunition 
recordkeeping    requirements;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL : 
H.R.  14526.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  exclude  from  the  U.S.  mails 
unsolicited  offers  to  sell,  loan  or  rent  certain 
obscene  materials,   and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  REUSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Din- 
gell.  Mr.  GUDE,  Mr.  McClosket.  Mr. 
Moorhead.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Saylor,  Mr. 
Vandeb  Jagt.  and  Mr.  Wright)  : 
H.R.  14526.   A  bill   to   amend   the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  for  the  sale  as  surplus  prop- 
erty of  relinquishments  of  the  Federal  navi- 
gation servitude  over  particular  areas,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  14527.  A  bill  to  ban  the  mailing  of 
unsoloclted  credit  cards  and  require  that 
solicited  credit  cards  sent  through  the  mails 
be  sent  by  registered  or  certified  mall;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Springer)  : 
H.R.  14528.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  for  an 
additional  period  the  authority  to  make  for- 
mula grants  to  schools  of  public  health;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  14629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  MiliUry 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide  for 
a  random  system  for  selecting  individuals  for 
induction  into  the  Armed  Forces,  to  eliminate 
inequities  in  the  deferment  procedures,  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  such  act  after 
December  31.  1972.  and  for  other  puposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  14530.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  employer 
corporation  to  establish  a  plan  under  which 
its  employees  may  purchase  and  hold  stock 
in  such  corporation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  BINGHAM: 
•  H.R.  14531.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  func- 
tions of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  relate  to  the  regulation  of  com- 
mercial uses  of  nuclear  power,  except  those 
which  relate  to  source  materials,  by  trans- 
ferring such  functions  from  the  Atomic 
Energy    Commission    to    the    Secretary    of 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  be  ad- 
ministered through  the  Public  Health  Service 
subject  (in  certain  cases)  to  disapproval  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

H.R.  14532.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  permit  a  State,  under 
its  agreement  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  the  control  of  radiation  hazards, 
to  Impose  standards  (including  standards 
regulating  the  discharge  of  radioactive  waste 
materials  from  nuclear  facilities)  which  are 
more  restrictive  than  the  corresponding 
standards  Imposed  by  the  Commission;  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McCloskey,  and  Mr.  McFall)  : 
H.R.  14533.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Act  of  1965  to  provide 
that  authority  to  enter  Into  certain  mineral 
leases  with  respect  to  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  shall  be  suspended  during  any  period 
when  amounts  in  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  are  Impounded  or  otherwise 
withheld  from  expenditure,  and  lor  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY   (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey, Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.   Barrett,   Mr.   Conte,  Mr.   Con- 
YERS,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr.  Frelinc- 
huysen,  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.    Harrington,    Mrs.    Heckler    of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Ottincer.  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
Reid  of  New  York,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mr.    Saylor,    Mr.    Waldie,    and    Mr. 
White)  : 
H.R.  14534.  A  bill  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment, production,  and  distribution  in  Inter- 
state commerce  of  low-emission  motor  vehi- 
cles In  order  to  provide  the  public  increased 
protection  against  the  hazards  of  vehicular 
exhaust   emission,   and   for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FOLETY   (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closket,  Mr.   Adams,   Mr.   Bell   of 
California,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Blti- 
TON  of  California,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr. 
Daddario,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.    Farbstein,        Mr.      Gcde,      Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Hos- 
MER,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Lowenstein,  Mr. 
MncvA,    Mrs.   Mink.   Mr.   Moss.   Mr. 
Pollock,   Mr.   Ryan,   Mr.    Scheuer, 
Mr.    Symington,    Mr.    Tunney,    Mr. 
Udall,  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 
H.R.  14535.  A  bill  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment, production,  and  distribution  In  inte.-- 
state  commerce  of  low-emission  motor  vehi- 
cles In  order  to  provide  the  public  increased 
protection  against  the  hazards  of  vehicular 
exhaust  emission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the   Committee   on   Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
H.R.  14536.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  State 
of  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  14537.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.R.  14538.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upwn  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiving 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  14539.  A   bin    to   amend    title    XVIII 
of  the   Social  Security  Act  to  provide  pay- 
ment for  chiropractors'   services  under  the 


program  of  supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.J.  Res.  972.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judlclarv 

ByMr.  WATSON: 
H.J.  Res.  973.  Joint  resolution  to  supple- 
ment the  Joint  resolution  making  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1970 
in  order  to  provide  for  carrying  out  pro- 
grams and  projects,  and  for  payments  to 
State  educational  agencies  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies.  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  other  educational  agencies  and 
organizations,  based  upon  appropriation 
levels  as  provided  In  H.R.  13111,  which  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  July  31,  1969. 
and  entitled  'An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Keith)  : 
H.J.  Res.  974.  Joint  resolution  to  supple- 
ment the  Joint  resolution  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  in 
order  to  provide  for  carrying  out  programs 
and  projects,  and  for  payments  to  State  edu- 
cational agencies  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies. Institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
other  educational  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, based  upon  appropriation  levels  as 
provided  In  H  R.  13111  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  July  31,  1969,  and 
entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Denney.   Mr.   Bl'RTON   of   Utah.    Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Mize,   Mr.  Flowers,  Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Cor- 
BETT.  Mr.  McKneally,  Mr.  Ruppe.  Mr. 
McCloskey,    Mr.    Lujan.    Mr.    Der- 
winski,    Mr.    Winn,    Mr.    Williams, 
Mr.    Mann.   Mr.    Robison.    Mr.    Pol- 
lock, Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Pucinski, 
Mr.  CowGER,  Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Car- 
ter, Mr.  Feighan.  and  Mr.  Sebeli- 
us)  : 
H.  Res.  591.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of    the    House    of    Representatives;    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Bv   Mrs.   SULLIVAN    (for   herself.  Mr. 
Adoabbo.  Mr.  ANNUNzio.  Mr.  Byrne 
of    Pennsylvania.    Mr.    Dulski.    Mr. 
Edwards  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Evins  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Ichord.  Mr. 
Johnson    of    California,    Mr.    Mol- 
LOHAN.  Mr.  POAGE,  Mr.  Price  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Sikes,  and 
Mr.  SMriH  of  California)  : 
H.  Res.  592.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of   the   House   of   Representatives   that   the 
United  States  maintain  its  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD   (lor  himself,  and  Mr. 

Carter,  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr. 

Fisher,   Mr.   Plynt,   Mr.   Fountain. 

Mr.    Pulton    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 

GoODLiNG.  Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr.  Lukens, 

Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Rarick.  Mr.  Roberts. 

and  Mr.  Wold)  : 

H.  Res.  593.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 

of   the   House   of   Representatives   that   the 

United  States  maintain  its  sovereignty  and 

Jurisdiction  over  the   Panama  Canal   Zone; 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Williams.    Mr.    McClure,    Mr.    WT- 
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MAW, :  di.  Lipscomb,  Mr.  Michil,  Mr. 

WTLci   Mr.   MBBKn.t.,   Mr.   Scheklb, 

Mr.  S<iHADEBERG,  Mr.  BrcHAMAX,  and 

Mr.   WcKneallT)  : 

H.  Res.  594.  Itesolutlon  to  express  the  sense 

of   the   House   of   Representatives   that   the 

United  States  maintain  its  sovereignty  and 

Jurisdiction  ovtr  the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  to 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.    SUNT   (for  himself.  Mr.  Del- 
LENBACK.    Mr.    Mters,    Mr.    Dennis, 
Mr.   Llndgrebe,    Mr.    Ooodlino,   Mr. 
JoBNSON  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Pel- 
let,   Mr.    ScBEt-ius,    Mr.    Camp,    Mr. 
Caktu  .  Mr.  QtTUXEif,  Mr.  Kutken- 
DALL,  Ilr.  Bray,  Mr.  Sntdeb,  Mr.  Kyl, 
Mr.   DtJNCAN,   Mr.   Wtatt,   and   Mr. 
McCuKx)  : 
H.  Res.  595.  liesolution  to  express  the  sense 
of   the   House   of  Representatives   that    the 
United  States   maintain  Its  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction   o^ier   the   Panama   Canal   Zone; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  W  AGOONNER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
PASSMnN,  Mr.  Caffery,  Mr.  Orippin, 
Mr  Lemnon,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Hacan, 
Mr.  Bhinkley.  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see. Ml  .  FuQDA,  and  Mr.  Dowdy  )  : 
H.  Res.  596.  B  esolution  to  express  the  sense 
of   the   House   of   Representatives   that    the 
United  States    naintaln  its  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  ov«  r  the  Penama  Canal  Zone;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

•By  Mr.   DEL  CLAWSON    (for  himself. 

•-■Mr.     F  ammekschmidt.     Mr.     Ruth. 

Mr.  Skcbitz.  and  Mr.  WHrrEHuusT)  : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

H.  Res.  597.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  maintain  its  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By     Mr.     DENT     (for     himself.     Mr. 

Belcher,  Mr.  Mizell,  and  Mr.  Miller 

of  Ohio)  : 
H.  Res.  598.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  maintain  Its  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.   Johnson   pf  Pennsylvania.   Mr. 

Scott,  Mr.   Rhodes,  Mr.   Hunt.   Mr. 

Talcott,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  King, 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Thompson  of 

Georgia,     Mr.     Del     Clawson.     Mr. 

Betts.  and  Mr.  Saylor)  : 
H.  Ros.  599.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  maintain  its  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
HJl.  14541.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jlmmle 
R.  Pope;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  PUCIN8KI: 
H.R.  14642.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Rosa  Occhino,  Felipe  Occhlno,  Franco  Mlll- 
tello.  and  Anna  Maria  Mllltello;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 
H.R.  14543.   A   bill   for   the   reUef   of   Mrs 
Rolando  C.  Dayao;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIl'ATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  14540.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helena 
Janina  Kuropatwa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  ref ered  as  follows : 

307.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Princeton  Township  Committee,  Mercer 
County.  N.J.,  relative  to  ending  the  war  in 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

308.  Also,  petition  of  Sister  Terrence  Marie 
Caldwell,  N.J.,  relaUve  to  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Peace;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

309.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  York 
Pa.,  relative  to  review  of  statutes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

310.  Also,  petition  of  A.  W.  Anderson,  SouUi 
Laguna,  Calif.,  et  al.,  relaUve  to  pensions  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PACT  SHEE^qON  CONTINUING  RES- 
OLUTION PROM  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUS  E  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Mondar,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  MAHOf.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tomor- 
row the  Hous^  is  scheduled  to  consider 
House  Joint  Resolution  966,  making  con- 
tinuing approdriations  for  November  for 
those  departments  and  agencies  whose 
regular  approp  riation  bills  for  fiscal  year 
1970  have  not  teen  enacted. 

There  is  considerable  interest  among 
Members  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  res- 
olution in  comparison  to  the  one  under 
which  most  of  the  Government  has  op- 
erated since  Jily  1.  and  particularly  the 
effect  of  the  -esolution  on  authorized 
funding  levels  ;  or  cerUin  education  pro- 
grams— more  specifically  the  one  for 
'category  A"'  and  "category  B"  aid  for 
schools  in  Fed(  Tally  impacted  areas. 

I  have  prepared  a  fact  sheet  on  the 
committee  reso  ution  in  general  and  its 
effect  in  this  lespect  on  the  education 
programs.  Copies  will  be  available  dur- 
ing consideratidn  on  the  House  floor. 

I  include  a  C(  ipy  of  the  fact  sheet  and 
a  supporting  tibulation: 

COMMm-EE      CON-INUING      RESOLUTION      FACT 

SHErr— House  Joint  Resolution  966 
(Note.— For  inpacted  aid  and  other  edu- 
cation programs,  see  items  10  and  11.) 
A.  the  purposes  <ip  continuing  resolutions 
1.  Continuing  ■esolutions  are  not  appro- 
priation bills  In  tie  usual  sense.  They  do  not 
make  additional  appropriations.  They  merely 
make  interim  advances  that  are  chargeable 
against  whatever  imounts  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  finally  appropriate  In  the  regular 
annual  bills. 


2.  Continuing  resolutions  are  nothing  but 
interim,  stop-gap  measures  necessary  to  keep 
government  functions  operating  on  a  ra- 
Uonally  minimum  basis  between  July  1  and 
enactment  of  the  regular  authorization  and 
approprlaUcn  bUls.  They  are  designed  to 
preserve  the  Integrity  and  options  of  the  reg- 
ular authorizations  and  appropriations  proc- 
esses In  the  committees  and  in  both  Houses. 

3.  Continuing  resolutions  were  never  de- 
signed and  never  intended  to  "get  ahead  of 
the  regular  order".  I.e.,  to  resolve  weighty, 
substantive,  leglsIaUve  or  appropriation  is- 
sues outside  the  framework  of  the  regular 
bills.  (If  they  were  so  used,  a  Pandora's  box 
of  disruptive  and  disorderly  actions  could 
well  result.) 

4.  Continuing  resolutions  have  always  been 
designed  to  avoid  controversy  so  as  to  secure 
prompt  enactment,  else  they  would  jeopard- 
ize orderly  processes  and  orderly  continua- 
tion of  essential  governmental  functions. 

5.  Continuing  resolutions  are  thus  a 
growth,  born  of  long — and  successful — ex- 
perience. They  have  become  standardized  in 
their  concepts  and  specific  provisions.  They 
apply  universally,  and  consistently,  to  all  de- 
partments and  agencies.  The  basic  concept 
over  the  years  is  this: 


Legislative  statiis  of 
an  appropriation 
bill  when  Con- 
tinuing Resolu- 
tion becomes  ef- 
fective: 

When  neither  House 
has  acted. 

When  passed  House 
but  not  Senate. 


When  passed 
House  and 
ate. 


both 
Sen- 


Continuing  Resolu- 
tion funding  level 
is  always: 


The  budget  estimate 
or  last  year's  level, 
whichever  is  lower. 

Last  year's  level,  or 
House  level,  which- 
ever is  lower. 

The  action  of  the 
two  Houses;  or  if 
in  disagreement, 
the  lower  of  the 
two. 


B.    THE    COiUMITTEE   RESOLUTION     (HODSB    JOINT 
KESOLtrrlON    966) 

6.  The  committee  resolution  follows  the 
basic  concepts  of  past  resolutions.  It  Is  a  30- 
day  resolution — for  November  only. 


7.  The  committee  resolution  makes  a 
change  in  the  application  of  the  concept  and 
thus  In  the  effect  on  some  operations,  by 
taking  account  of  congressional  actions  on 
appropriation  bUls  since  July  1  when  the 
current   resolution    went    Into   effect. 

8.  The  committee  resolution  makes  no 
change  at  all  in  6  of  the  regular  bills:  they 
occupy  the  same  position  they  did  on  July  1. 
It  will  have  some  limited  effect  on  the  Agri- 
culture and  Legislative  bills  which  have 
moved  to  the  conference  st-'ge,  and  on  the 
Labor-HEW,  State-Justice-Commerce,  and 
Public  Works  bills  which  have  moved  to  the 
Senate  since  July  1. 

9.  The  committee  resolution,  replacing  the 
existing  resolution  effective  November  1st, 
will  produce  little  or  no  change  in  authorized 
rates  of  interim  spending  levels  for  many 
programs  and  activities.  But  it  wUl  permit 
significant  changes  in  a  handful  of  items  in 
the  Department  of  HEW.  especially  in  the 
Hill-Burton  hospital  grants  (about  $100  mil- 
lion more)  and  in  certain  education  pro- 
grams (about  $600  million  more). 

C.    EFFECT   OF   COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

10.  The  committee  resolution  adds  about 
$600  million  to  the  authorized  spending  level 
for  education  :  rograms.  as  shown  on  the  at- 
tached table.  $319  million  additional  Is  for 
impacted  area  school  aid  (PL.  874). 

11.  For  schools  in  Federally  impacted  areas, 
the  committee  resolution  would  authorize 
funds  at  the  1969  level  for  both  categories 
"A"  and  "B";  a  total  of  $506,000,000 — some 
$319,000,000  above  th-  currently  authorized 
rate.  There  would  be  no  special  restrictions 
with  regard  to  "category  B". 

Payments  are  made  periodically  during 
the  fiscal  year  but  the  final  payments  are 
not  usually  made  until  late  September  or 
October.  I.e.,  after  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  are  appropriated.  Thus  an  Increase  in 
these  funds  at  this  time  would  have  no  prac- 
tical effect  different  from  that  of  providing 
them  when  the  regular  HEW  bill  is  enacted. 
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EFFECT  OF  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
|la  mlllloMl 


Supplementary  educttlonal  centers  (title  III. 

EStA)i 

Library  resources  (title  II,  ESEA)  i. ""'. 

Guidance,    counseling,    and    testing   (title    V.' 

NDEA)' 

Equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (title  ill, 

NDEA)i J. 

Impacted  area  aid  (Put>lic  Law  874)' " 

Higher  education  lacilities  construction  grants,' 

4-year  undergraduate  (acilitiesi 

NOEA  student  loans  ' 

Library  assistance: 

Services 

Construction 

Title  I,  ESEA  I "" 

Vocational  education ' 

Education  (or  the  handicapped 


1970  continuing  resolutioit 

Present 

Committee 

version 

version 

eltective 

effective 

Increase 

1970 

July  1 

Nov.  1 

1969 

1970 

House 

(Public  Law 

(H.J. 

present 

level 

budget 

bill 

91-33) 

Res.  966) 

version 

"S 

$116 

»6S 

$116 

$165 

+$49 

50 

0 

50 

« 

50 

+bO 

17 

0 

17 

(') 

17 

+17 

79 

0 

79 

(») 

79 

+79 

506 

1S7 

585 

187 

b06 

+319 

33 

0 

33 

0 

33 

+33 

193 

162 

229 

162 

193 

+31 

41 

23 

41 

23 

42 

+19 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

+9 

1,123 

1,216 

1.397 

1,123 

1,123  ... 

24S 

279 

489 

248 

248  ... 

80 

86 

100 

80 

80  ... 

Subtotal 

Other  education  programs. 


2,544 
1,073 


2,069 
1,111 


3,194 
1,029 


1,939 
950 


2,545 
945 


+606 
-5 


Total,  Office  of  Education. 


3,617 


3,180 


4,223 


2.889 


3.490 


+601 


Uie 


■  Joelson  amendment  items. 

I^^^i'!.'/!^  "'  ""  P'esent  continuing  resolution  made  special  provision  lor  continuing  State  administrative  activities  only.  Under 
le  committee  version  lunds  lor  both  State  adm  inistralion  and  program  grants  would  become  available  eflective  flov.  1. 


RETIREMENT  OP  PHILLIP  S 
HUGHES 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
the  departure  from  Government  service 
of  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Mr.  PhiUip  S.  Hughes- 
known  to  his  friends  as  Sam. 

I  first  met  Sam  Hughes  shortly  after  I 
came  to  Congress.  I  came  to  know  him 
intimately  when  the  Korean  GI  bill  of 
rights  was  formulated  and  later  in  the 
outstanding  work  that  he  performed  in 
connection  with  the  Survivor  Benefits 
Act,  Public  Law  881  of  the  84th  Congress. 

Sam  Hughes  is  one  of  those  rare  in- 
dividuals who  has  absolute  integrity,  who 
can  give  you  an  answer  which  you  com- 
pletely disagree  with  but  which  at  the 
same  time  forces  you  to  see  the  logic  of 
his  position  and  know  that  his  view  is 
based  upon  considerable  thought  end  a 
lot  of  plain  ordinary  horsesense. 

Sam  Hughes,  in  the  few  moments  that 
he  has  had  of  vacation,  likes  to  climb 
mountains.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  he  has  had  the  ability  to  see  so 
far  ahead  in  regard  to  Government  pro- 
grams. Certainly  he  has  never  lived  in  a 
rarefied  atmosphere  which  one  asso- 
ciates with  heights,  but  has  certainly 
been  able  to  see  clearly  and  much  more 
so  than  many  of  us. 

The  Federal  Government  is  losing,  in 
my  judgment,  one  of  the  ablest  men  who 
ever  served  it.  An  individual  with  rather 
keen  insight  once  wrote  "hindsight  tends 
to  etch  deeply  the  clear  lines  of  leader- 
ship that  appeared  bliu-ry  close  at  hand." 
Sam  Hughes'  actions  were  never  blurry 
and  he  always  showed  positive  leadership. 

Sam  carries  with  him  the  best  wishes 
of  all  of  those  of  us  on  the  Hill  who  have 
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had  the  good  fortune  to  know  him.  We 
shall  sorely  miss  his  counsel  and  we  wish 
him  well  in  whatever  endeavor  he  desires 
to  pursue  after  the  21  years  of  distin- 
guished service  that  he  gave  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  REFORMS: 
BRINGING  THE  SYSTEM  UP  TO 
DATE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  among  all  the  victims  of  infia- 
tion,  none  are  more  deserving  of  mgent 
attention  and  relief  than  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  social  security.  They  have  in- 
vested part  of  their  earnings  in  the 
promise  of  a  continuing  income — and  the 
Congress  must  act  now  to  fulfill  that 
promise,  in  pace  with  realities. 

The  President  has  taken  the  lead.  His 
recommendation  to  increase  basic  bene- 
fits by  10  percent  is  nothing  less  than  a 
positive  obligation — and  it  is  the  level  of 
increase  that  is  actuarially  sound.  His 
recommendation  to  attach  the  future 
schedule  of  benefits  to  cost  of  living  will 
go  far  to  eliminate  the  repeated  experi- 
ence of  playing  catch-up,  as  benefits  lag 
behind  living-cost  increases — and  it  will 
take  the  political  gamesmanship  out  of 
this  process. 

Both  recommenda,tions  are  essential. 
Both  are.  in  the  broadest  sense,  non- 
partisan. And  both  deserve  the  support, 
now.  of  the  Congress. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  President's 
recommendation  that  the  "earnings  test" 
be  raised  from  $1,680  to  $1,800 — the 
amount  beneficiaries  may  e«im  without 
any  loss  of  benefits.  He  also  would  elimi- 
nate the  100-percent  tax.  the  outright 
confiscation  of  all  earnings  beyond  the 
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$3,000  level.  For  all  earnings  beyond  the 
exempt  amount,  he  would  substitute  a 
50-percent  tax  and  thus  mamtain  an  in- 
centive for  earnings  at  any  level  within 
the  capability  of  the  beneficiary.  To  say 
that  the  Nation  needs  thi  experience  and 
productivity  of  its  older  citizens  is  clear 
beyond  question— yet,  under  present  law, 
we  penalize  them  for  their  enterprise. 
This  irrationality  must  be  eliminated, 
and  the  President  has  recognized  the 
urgency  of  such  a  refonn. 


URGENCY  OP  ELECTORAL  REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
on  October  22.  1969: 

Urgency  of  Electoral  Reform 
The  proposal  for  abandoning  the  anti- 
quated Electoral  College  system  and  adopt- 
ing direct  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  was  gathering  cobwelis  for  dis- 
couraging months.  Congress  now  seems  in  a 
mood  to  pass  the  amendment  for  popular 
election  and  submit  it  to  the  states. 

This  Is  what  should  be  done  without  grow- 
ing any  more  moss  on  the  issue.  There  is 
every  evidence  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple want  the  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding direct  vote  for  the  President. 

The  nation  should  be  afforded  the  right  to 
decide,  by  submission  of  the  change  to  legis- 
lative plebiscite  in  all  states.  Shucking  the 
archaic,  frustrating  Electoral  College  from  the 
Constitution  should  have  been  effected  long 
ago.  Further  temporizing  and  indecision  on 
Capitol  Hill  cannot  be  Justified. 

The  need  for  diunping  the  undemocratic 
Electoral  College  process  was  trenchantly  im- 
pressed on  the  coimtry  last  November,  when 
it  appeared  the  choice  of  a  President  might 
be  thrown  Into  the  House  of  Congress  with 
attendant  smelly  political  deals.  In  modern 
America  It  is  utterly  unacceptable  that  Con- 
gressmen might  elect  a  President. 

But  when  the  danger  of  a  House  presi- 
dential selection  was  over,  and  Richard  Nixon 
elected,  apathy  set  In.  Now  that  apathy  ap- 
pears to  have  lifted. 

The  House  recently  p.issed  the  amendment 
proposition  by  a  whopping  vote — 339  to  70.  or 
66  ballots  more  than  the  required  two-thirds 
for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

This  has  given  the  program  a  sudden,  big 
impetus.  So  thiunplng  a  majority  for  the  re- 
in the  Senate.  The  House  was  overwhelm- 
form  in  the  House  should  carry  great  weight 
Ingly  willing  to  divest  Itself  of  a  188-year-old 
constitutional  right. 

Another  InHuence  toward  approval  of  the 
amendment  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee— the  obvious  first  hurdle  in  the  up- 
per house — was  the  appointment  of  Sen. 
Robert  P.  Griffin.  Michigan  Republican,  to  re- 
place the  late  Sen.  Everett  M.  Dlrlcsen. 

Mr.  Dirksen  favored  the  so-called  "dis- 
trict plan",  less  satisfactory  than  popular 
election.  Senator  Griffln  has  declared  he  will 
support  direct  election. 

TTie  President  has  sensibly  shifted  his  at- 
titude on  this  reform.  For  some  time  he  was 
lukewarm,  even  mildly  tmtagonlstic.  toward 
dropping  the  Electoral  College,  which  he 
thought  could  not  be  effected  before  1972.  the 
next  presidential  election.  Now  he  thinks  it 
can. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  It  can't.  It 
should.  Present  public  sentiment  indicates  it 
will  be  approved  if  it  comes  out  of  Congres* 
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As   In   the 

ballot  in  the 


stltution  and 
The   Hoiise 


Jan.  2.   1971, 
1972  natlona 


permitted  to 
reform  could 


Other  slmilai 

turz^ad  down. 

Ooe  reason 

dumping  the 


Hoiise,  a  two-thirds  majority 
Senate  la  necessary  for  approv- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment.  Then  the 
question  mu<t  be  submitted  to  the  50  state 
legislatures  cf  the  nation,  where,  38  must 
ratify  the  pr>po6al  to  place  It  In  the  Con- 
Junk  the  Electoral  College, 
stipulated  that  the  complete 
ratification  ptocess — by  Congress  and  three- 
fourths  of  thf  states — must  be  completed  by 
If  It  Is  to  be  efTectlve  for  the 
elections.  There  is  no  reason 
this  cannot  b^  done. 

The  measui  e  will  have  to  be  acted  on  how- 
ever, with  reasonable  dispatch.  It  has  been  In 
the  Senate  ccpnmittee  about  a  month.  If  It  Is 
grow  moldy  there,  this  needed 
be  lost.  Should  It  fall  of  swlop- 
tion  now.  It  ikely  will  be  pigeonholed  many 
more  years,  oi  President  Nixon  observed  when 
he  called  on  the  Senate  Sept.  30  to  indorse 
the  revision. 

A  report  pdbllshed  last  April  by  Newsweek 
magazine  said  one  reason  the  President  now 
wished  to  altollsh  the  presidential  elector 
system  Is  tha;  he  had  personal  knowledge  of 
how  electors  sought  to  bargain  away  their 
votes 

The  report 
Wallace  slate 


stated  several  electors  on   the 
offered  to  trade  their  votes  to 


Nixon    in    return    "for    presidential    favors.' 


offers  were  rumored;   all  were 


for  reluctance  In  Congress  over 
Electoral  College  was  a  feeling 
states  would  iiot  approve  the  amendment. 

There  Is  gi owing  evidence  they  would.  A 
New  York  Times  survey  recently  Indicated 
30  legislature!  already  have  evidenced  deter- 
mination to  ijatify.  or  lean  in  that  direction. 
As  only  38  a*  necessary.  It  looms  as  no  In- 
superable taik  to  persuade  the  remaining 
fence-sitter  I<  glslatures.  The  prospect  that  a 
President  cov  Id  ever  again  be  elected  by  a 
minority  or  ty  logrolling  deals  in  Congress, 
can  be  eradlci  ted  before  the  next  presidential 
campaign  in    72. 


HON. 


NEW  INDIANAPOLIS  POLICE  PATROL 
INNOVATION  CUTS  CRIME  RATE 


WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 


come  up  wifl 
yet   effectiv^ 


or    INDIA1*.\ 

IN  THE  HCfJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Uoiuay.  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  on 
crime  is  one  ;hat  never  ends,  and  its  wag- 
ing demand^  the  initiative  and  inven- 
tiveness of  all  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  individual  citizens. 

The  city  [of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has 
a  plan,  simple  in  concept 
in  operation,  that  shows 
great  promise.  It  is  assigning  personal 
patrol  cars  to  policemen  to  drive  off-duty 
as  well  as  ()n.  Indianapolis  is  the  first 
major  polic«i  department  to  utilize  this, 
and  the  following  story  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday,  October  26.  1969, 
describes  th^  practice,  which  could  well 
be  copied  byl  other  urban  forces : 
[From  the  Ntw  York  Times.  Oct.  26,  1969] 
Police    in    ItaoiANA    Drive    Own    Cars;    New 

Patrol  Stsi-em  Given  Credr  roR  Cur  in 

Crime 

Indianapolis,  October  25. — In  Indianapolis, 
policemen  ari  assigned  their  own  personal 
patrol  cars  to  drive  off-duty  as  well  as  on. 
and  the  syste|n  Is  given  credit  for  helping  to 
produce  a  pattern  of  reduced  crime. 

While  the  iiational  average  for  the  seven 
major  crime  ^categories  In  cities  of  half  a 
million  to  a  i^lllon  increased  by  13  per  cent 
for  the  Qrst  nine  months  of  this  year,  five  of 
the   seven   ca  legorles  showed   a  decrease  in 
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Indianapolis  and  all  seven  showed  an  aver- 
age increase  of  only  1.2  per  cent. 

The  record  so  far  in  Indianapolis  this  year 
is  so  encouraging  to  city  officials  that  they 
are  confident  that  the  olty's  unusual  pattern 
of  big  Increases  In  most  major  categories  may 
finally  be  broken. 

Major  crimes  in  Indianapolis  Increased  at 
an  average  rate  of  15.6  per  cent  In  1968  com- 
pared to  1967.  Now,  with  the  normally  heavy 
crime  months  of  June,  July  and  August  be- 
hind It,  the  Indianapolis  police  department 
thinks  the  average  for  1969  may  set  a  na- 
tional example. 

orF-DUTY  trsE  encouraged 

Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar  and  Police  Chief 
Winston  Churchill  give  much  of  the  credit 
to  the  system  of  Individual  patrol  cars. 

"Nearly  all  state  police  departments  have 
assigned  cars  to  Individuals,"  says  Raymond 
J.  Stratton,  deputy  chief  of  operations,  but 
we  are  the  first  police  department  to  do  so." 

Under  the  Indianapolis  plan,  patrolmen 
are  encouraged  to  use  their  cars,  while  off- 
duty  for  trips  with  the  family  to  drive-in 
theaters  or  the  grocery  or  church. 

"As  a  result."  says  MaJ.  Prank  Spalllna. 
administrative  assistant  to  Chief  Churchill, 
"we  may  have  as  many  as  400  cars  on  the 
street  instead  of  the  old  100  or  so  per  shift." 

Major  SpalUna  says  that  "with  all  those 
cars  running  around  or  parked  throughout 
the  city"  there  is  "more  reluctance  by  Juve- 
niles to  steal  cars"  and  more  hesitancy  in 
general  to  commit  crimes. 

Several  arrests  have  been  made  by  off-duty 
policemen  since  the  Individual  patrol  car 
system  went  into  effect  in  early  June.  In- 
cluded were  arrests  made  by  off-duty  police- 
men who  stopped  robberies  or  burglaries  in 
progress. 

A  chief  benefit  of  the  program,  according 
to  Major  Spalllna.  Is  the  new  spirit  of  pride 
it  is  giving  the  policemen,  who  have  Installed 
custom-fashioned  equipment  racks  In  their 
cars,  or  carpeted  interiors,  or  who  have  spent 
their  own  money  to  Improve  such  equipment 
as  radios. 

Major  Spalllna  looks  on  the  personal  at- 
tention shown  on  the  cars  as  healthy  evi- 
dence of  high  morale. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1967.  crime  rose 
16.1  per  cent  in  Indianapolis  compared  to  the 
previous  year.  In  1968.  the  Increase  was  21.2 
per  cent  compared  to  1967. 

For  nine  months  this  year,  only  the  cate- 
gories of  burglary  and  larceny  showed  In- 
creases—of 9.1  and  5.6  per  cent  respectively. 

In  the  other  major  categories,  murder  was 
down  18.6  per  cent;  forceable  rape  was  down 
7.8  per  cent;  robbery  was  down  18.3  per  cent; 
aggravated  assault  was  down  6.6  per  cent, 
and  vehicle  theft  was  down  12.3  per  cent. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  A  TIME 
OF  CHANGE 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  this  time  of  unrest  in  our  Nation, 
especially  on  our  college  campuses,  it  is 
reassuring  to  know  that  sanity  still  pre- 
vails among  some  of  our  educators.  One 
voice  of  reason  which  rings  out  clearly 
in  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Tennessee  is  that  of  Dr.  Archie  R. 
Dykes,  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  at  Martin. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  aca- 
demic year.  Dr.  Dykes,  one  of  the  Na- 
tions truly  outstanding  college  adminis- 
trators, addressed  his  faculty  with  an 
analysis  of  the  challenge  facing  higher 
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education  and  a  propsal  for  meeting 
this  challenge.  I  was  deeply  moved  by 
the  speech,  and  because  I  feel  that  ail 
American  leaders  can  benefit  from  the 
reasonableness  of  Chancellor  Dykes'  ob- 
servations, I  am  including  the  entire  text 
of  the  address : 

Higher  Education  in  a  Time  or  Change 

The  circumstances  surrounding  high  edu- 
cation today  are  not  unlike  those  portrayed 
by  Charles  Dickens  In  the  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
describing  the  era  of  the  French  Revolution, 
To  paraphrase  his  classic  language: 
"It  Is  the  best  of  times,  it  is  the  worst  of 
times. 

It  Is   the  age  of  wisdom,  it  is  the  age  of 
foolishness. 

It  Is  the  epoch  of  belief,  it  Is  the  epoch  of 
incredulity. 

It  Is  the  season  of  Light.  It  is  the  season  of 
Darkness. 

It  is  the  spring  of  hope,  it  is  the  season  of 
despair. 

We    have    everything    before    us,    we    have 
nothing  before  us  .  .  ." 

Indeed,  these  are  difficult  and  trying  times 
In  America,  perhaps  the  most  trying  and 
most  difficult  of  any  period  since  the  Civil 
War.  more  than  a  century  ago.  Yet.  within 
our  complex,  frustrating,  and  perpelexing 
problems,  there  exist  the  greatest  opportuni- 
ties our  nation  or  any  nation  has  ever  had 
before  it.  And  these  same  circumstances 
characterize  colleges  and  unlversltle,s 
throughout  our  land.  Perhaps  never  before 
has  higher  education  generally  and  colleges 
and  universities  Individually  been  confronted 
with  problems  which  so  clearly  threaten  de- 
struction, while,  simultaneously,  unparal- 
leled opportunities  He  before  them  for  prog- 
ress toward  undreamed  of  achievements. 

Truly,  we  live  in  a  time  of  unparalleled 
change.  And  no  one  would  question,  I  be- 
lieve, that  these  great  changes  going  on 
about  us  have  enormous  Implications  for  all 
of  us.  In  our  citizenship  resfKjnsiblllties,  in 
our  family  obligations,  but  especially  in  our 
duties  as  faculty  members  in  an  institution 
of  higher  learning. 

Some  time  ago.  an  article  in  Fortune  maga- 
zine, seeking  to  dramatize  the  gap  between 
our  present  era  and  the  past,  quoted  Robert 
Oppenheimer  as  follows: 

This  world  of  ours  is  a  new  world,  in  which 
the  unity  of  knowledge,  the  nature  of  human 
communities,  the  order  of  society,  the  very 
notions  of  society  and  culture  have  changed, 
and  will  not  return  to  what  they  have  been 
in  the  past.  What  is  new  is  new  not  because 
it  has  never  been  there  before,  but  be- 
cause it  has  changed  In  quality.  One  thing 
that  is  new  Is  the  prevalence  of  newness,  the 
change  in  scale  and  scope  of  change  Itself, 
so  that  the  world  alters  as  we  walk  In  It.  so 
that  the  years  of  a  msm's  life  measure  not 
some  small  growth  or  rearrangement  or  mod- 
eration of  what  he  learned  in  childhood,  but 
a  great  upheaval. 

Change,  then,  pervasive  and  revolutionary 
change,  is  the  dominant  characteristic  of  our 
time.  We  are  living  through  a  series  of  con- 
current and  Interacting  revolutions  in 
science,  transportation,  agriculture,  com- 
munications, demography,  civil  rights,  and. 
yes.  education.  Each  of  these  revolutions  has 
brought  spectacular  changes.  E8u;h  has  its 
train  of  tumultuous  social  consequences. 

As  a  result  of  these  great  changes,  we 
In  education,  like  everyone  else,  are  for- 
ever required  to  see  our  world  through  new 
eyes  and  to  behave  In  accordance  with  new 
understandings  and  new  concepts.  In  a 
world  changing  as  rapidly  as  ours.  Ideas, 
understandings,  beliefs,  and  ways  of  doing 
things  rapidly  become  obsolete.  Our  best 
knowledge  and  our  best  understandings  have 
an  ever  diminishing  life  before  they  are  re- 
placed with  new  knowledge  and  new  under- 
standings. In  brief,  we  have  Intellectual 
obsolescence  In  shorter  times  than  we  have 
ever  faced  before  in  man's  history.  To  per- 
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gist  m  behaving  and  conducting  our  aJTalrt 
as  if  change  has  not  occurred  can  result  in 
catastrophe. 

For  a  few  minutes  this  morning,  I  wanted 
to  share  with  you  some  of  my  thoughtt 
about  the  impllcaUons  of  these  changes  to 
those  of  us  here  in  thU  room,  the  faculty 
and  staff  of  The  University  of  Tennessee  at 
Martin.  Let  me  mention  Just  a  few  observa- 
tions that  may  be  relevant. 

1  The  first  implication  of  these  changing 
times  has  to  do  with  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplUh  in  education.  Traditionally,  we 
have  viewed  the  major  function  of  educaUon 
as  the  dissemination  of  Information,  the 
teaching  of  facts,  the  instilling  of  knowledge. 
This  is  and  will  continue  to  be  an  important 
function  of  educaUon.  But  in  the  context 
of  a  world  of  revolutionary  change,  when 
knowledge  is  doubling  every  ten  to  fifteen 
years  in  some  fields  of  study,  when  there 
is  increasing  flnlteness  to  the  length  of  time 
in  which  the  best  knowledge  will  hold  true, 
when  new  facts  and  new  Information  are 
coming  into  existence  with  unparalleled 
rapidity,  I  think  we  may  well  wonder  if  the 
primary  function  of  education  has  not 
changed.  If  schooling  Is  regarded  primarily 
as  a  process  of  absorbing  the  funded  knowl- 
edge of  the  past,  it  seems  to  me  it  may  well 
lose  its  relevance  to  the  world  In  which  we 
live.  And  if  teaching  is  regarded  as  simply 
the  peddling  of  facts  and  Information,  lt« 
demise  may  come  in  the  years  Immediately 
ahead. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  now  tells 
us  that  knowledge  in  science  is  doubling 
every  ten  years;  that  of  all  the  research  that 
has  ever  been  published,  more  than  half  of 
It  has  been  published  since  1950;  that  more 
than  half  of  all  money  spent  on  research 
has  been  spent  In  the  last  eight  years;  and 
that  of  all  the  scientists  who  have  Uved 
since  the  dawn  of  history,  more  than  eighty 
percent  are  living  and  working  today.  We  are 
told  authoritatively  that  approximately  2.000 
pages  of  printed  materials  are  published 
every  sixty  seconds.  If  an  individual  at- 
tempted to  keep  informed  by  devoting  his 
full  time  to  reading,  he  would  fall  behind 
by  more  than  one  billion  pages  every  year. 

The  explosion  of  knowledge,  or  the  "infor- 
mation revolution."  Is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant single  factor  forcing  change  upon 
education.  So  much  has  been  learned  In  so 
many  areas  that  it  Is  no  longer  possible  for 
students  to  learn  even  summaries  of  existing 
knowledge.  The  sheer  bulk  of  knowledge  de- 
feats any  effort  to  teach  it  as  a  body  of  facts. 
We  can  expect  radical  reorganization  of  a 
given  body  of  knowledge  not  once  in  the 
coming  century,  but  several  times,  at  Inter- 
vals of  ten  to  twenty  years. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  primary 
orientation  of  education  today  and  in  the  fu- 
ture must  be  toward  helping  our  young  peo- 
ple assume  responsibility  for  their  own  edu- 
cation and  providing  them  with  the  knowl- 
edge, skills  and  understandings  which  will 
enable  them  to  assume  the  responsibility  ef- 
fectively. In  a  world  of  rapid  change,  the 
students  In  our  colleges  and  universities  must 
become  the  kind  of  people  who  can  continue 
to  grow  and  change,  who  can  make  education 
a  lifelong  process. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem  before  us 
were  well  outlined  by  John  Gardner,  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
"The  task  of  the  school  is  to  develop  skills, 
attitudes,  habits  of  mind,  and  the  kinds  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  that  will  be 
the  Instruments  of  continuous  change  and 
growth  on  the  part  of  the  young  person.  Then 
we  shall  have  fashioned  a  system  that  pro- 
vides for  Its  own  continuous  renewal. 

"This  suggests  a  standard  for  Judging  the 
effectiveness  of  all  education— and  so  Judged, 
much  education  today  is  monumentally  Inef- 
fective. All  too  often  we  are  giving  young 
people  cut  flowers  when  we  should  be  teach- 
ing them  to  grow  their  own  plants.  We  are 
stuffing   their   heads  with   the   products,  of 


earlier  Innovation  rather  than  teaching  them 
how  to  Innovate.  We  think  of  the  mind  as 
a  storehouse  to  be  filled  rather  than  as  an 
instrument  to  be  used." 

2.  The  second  implication  of  our  changing 
ambivalent  era  for  those  of  us  In  education 
has  to  do  with  the  value  aspect  of  educaUon. 
In  a  complex,  uncertain,  and  rapidly  chang- 
ing age,  values  become  increasingly  Impor- 
tant because  they  determine  the  focus  of  our 
lives  and  give  meaning  and  substance  to  our 
daily  actlvlUes.  Dr.  S.  L.  Halleck,  a  psychol- 
ogist at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  a 
paper  presented  at  the  American  Association 
of  Higher  Education  meeting  last  March, 
stated  that  our  present  lack  of  concern  for 
the  value  aspects  of  education  may  well  lead 
to  an  elimlnaUon  of  certain  features  of  life 
which  many  have  assumed  to  be  essential  to 
mans  humanity.  He  says,  "I  doubt  that  man 
can  live  without  Intimacy,  without  compas- 
sion, without  Ideology,  without  beauty,  and 
still  be  man." 

In  the  complex,  highly  Interdependent 
world  in  which  we  live,  we  must  depend  upon 
our  fellow  human  beings  to  live  by  an  ac- 
ceptable code  of  ethics  and  moral  responsi- 
bility. We  simply  cannot  exist  in  any  kind 
of  satisfactory  way  unless  we  can  trust  our 
neighbor  or  our  colleague,  unless  we  can  be- 
lieve that  he  has  some  sense  of  concern  for 
our  welfare,  unless  we  can  place  confidence 
m  his  honesty  and  integrity. 

Yet,  on  many  college  and  university  cam- 
puses today,  a  certln  cynicism  prevails  with 
respect  to  such  attributes  as  truth,  courage, 
integrity,  generosity,  compassion,  honesty, 
love,  and  honor.  In  some  places,  students 
possessing  such  virtues  are  considered  "old 
fashioned"  or  "odd,"  or  something  worse. 
Many  of  us,  as  adults,  are  possessed  with  a 
pervasive  uncertainty  about  what  It  Is  we 
believe  In.  Many  of  us  have  no  well-thought- 
out  system  of  values;  many  of  us  have  no 
commitments  upon  which  we  are  willing  to 
take  a  stand,  or  as  some  of  the  more  radical 
critics  have  suggested,  many  of  us  have  no 
commitments  at  all.  We  are  thus  pushed 
about  willy-nilly  by  the  events  of  dally  life 
like  a  ship  without  a  rudder. 

We  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  be  discrimi- 
nating or  selective  with  respect  to  what  goes 
on  about  us,  and  horrendous  circumstances 
are  perpetrated  upon  us  by  a  society  that 
can't  seem  to  distinguish  between  good  and 
bad,  right  and  wrong.  Thus  it  Is  that  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  television  continue 
to  give  our  young  people  a  formidable  display 
of  violence,  cruelty,  dishonesty,  and  Inhu- 
manity to  man,  while  our  national  leaders 
are,  one  by  one,  assassinated;  while  our  mi- 
nority groups  continue  to  cry  out  for  equality 
of  opportunity  that  is  not  forthcoming; 
while  our  crime  rate  continues  to  spiral  up- 
ward at  an  alarming  pace;  and  while  our 
basic  intolerance,  suspicion,  and  distrust  of 
our  fellow-man  move  us  ever  closer  to  open 
conflict  within  our  own  country,  not  to 
mention  world-wide. 

We  must  remind  ourselves,  I  think,  that 
no  society  can  survive  without  a  moral  order 
sustained  by  the  individual.  As  our  social 
organization  becomes  more  complex  and  In- 
terdependent, and  the  need  for  personal  in- 
tegrity and  for  commitment  to  human  values 
becomes  more  imperative.  As  one  writer  has 
said: 

"The  strength  of  a  nation  lies  not  In 
armaments,  but  In  the  heart,  mind,  spirit, 
and  conscience  of  its  people.  Its  morality, 
not  in  laws  and  government,  but  in  the 
honesty  and  moral  responsibility  of  its  clU- 
zens." 

We  must  remind  ourselves,  too,  that  to  give 
our  young  people  the  power  which  today's 
education  and  present  knowledge  can  bring 
without  appropriate  values  to  guide  them 
in  its  use  can  bring  catastrophe.  Let  us  re- 
member that  prior  to  World  War  II.  the 
best  educated  people  In  the  world,  at  least 
m  a  technical  sense,  were  the  citizens  of 
Nazi  Germany.  Yet,  what  nation  has  perpe- 
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trated  greater  crimes  of  inhumanity  on  man- 
kind or  brought  more  grief  to  the  world? 

The  Existentialist  Movement,  developed  in 
Europe  after  World  War  II  and  so  well  articu- 
lated by  Albert  Camus  and  Jean-Paul  Sartre, 
argues  that  man  makes  himself  by  his  choices 
and  that  in  choosing  for  himself,  he  Inevita- 
bly chooses  for  everyone  else,  so  interde- 
pendent, so  Interlocked,  and  so  Inextricably 
intertwined  Is  our  welfare.  They  pose  a  hypo- 
thetical question  which  they  say  should  and 
must  be  answered  by  everyone  who  is  genu- 
inely Interested  in  being  a  truly  moral  per- 
son. Their  question  Is:  "What  would  happen 
to  man  and  to  the  world  If  everyone  did  as 
I  am  doing.  If  everyone  lived  his  life  as  I 
live  mine?" 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  Is,  and  I'm 
probably  doing  so  very  poorly,  is  that  in  our 
age  we  must  educate  people  capable  of  im- 
posing upon  themselves  values  and  morals 
necessary  for  us  to  live  together  in  a  highly 
complex,  highly  interdependent  world  of 
rapid  change.  The  more  complex  and  highly 
organized  our  society  becomes,  the  more 
urgent  will  be  the  requirement  for  men  to 
work  together  cooperative' y  in  an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  trust,  confidence,  and  respect. 

In  our  age.  such  basic  values  as  honesty, 
integrity,  concern  for  our  fellow-man,  and 
compassion  become  matters  upon  which  our 
very  existence  as  a  civilized  society  depends. 
If  we  fall  in  our  colleges  and  universities  to 
foster  these  attributet,  then  much  of  the 
purpose  of  education  is  lost. 

We  should  remember,  as  Richard  Hof- 
stadter,  professor  cf  history  at  Columbia 
University,  said  sometime  ago,  "that  at  any 
level,  from  the  primary  grades  to  the  uni- 
versity, the  teacher  is  not  merely  an  in- 
structor, but  a  ootentlal  personal  model  for 
his  or  her  pupils  and  a  living  clue  to  the 
attitudes  that  prevail  In  the  adult  world." 
The  question  before  you  and  me  as  faculty 
members  of  this  institution  Is  whether  we, 
as  we  go  about  our  dally  responsibilities,  ex- 
emplify to  our  students  models  which  are 
worthy  of  their  emulation  and  which  will 
help  them  become  mature  responsible  citi- 
zens of  a  democratic  society. 

3.  The  third  and  linal  Implication  I  see  in 
these  changing  times  for  us  U  that  we,  stu- 
dents, faculty,  administrative  officers,  and 
all  other  members  o.  the  university  commu- 
nity, must  learn  ho*  to  interact  with  one 
another  more  sensitively,  sympathetically, 
and  democratically  than  we  now  do.  The 
great  changes  going  on  in  higher  education 
today,  deriving  largely  from  the  changing 
world  alKJUt  us,  demand  that  we  do  so.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  substantive  dif- 
ference between  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  students,  the  faculty,  and  the  adminis- 
tration: the  goals  of  one  are  the  goals  of  the 
other.  Ours  Is,  or  should  be.  a  cooperative  en- 
terprise in  which  we  work  together  for  the 
achievement  of  common  purposes.  To  the 
extent  that  we  cai.not  work  together  In  a 
cooperative  manner,  to  the  extent  that  one 
of  us  is  suspicious  or  distrustful  of  the  other, 
then  to  the  extent  our  total  welfare  suffers. 
We  cannot  have  a  productive  and  stimulat- 
ing educational  environment,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect adequate  financial  support  from  the 
public  treasury,  anc  we  cannot  expect  our 
University  to  progress  unless  we  work  to- 
gether to  bring  thete  achievements  about. 

Here  on  this  campus,  as  all  of  you  know. 
Important  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure 
greater  and  more  effective  Involvement  of 
all  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Steps  have  been  taken  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  various  faculty  committees, 
new  ways  of  Involving  students  in  campus 
affairs  have  been  developed.  Student  Gov- 
ernment has  been  strengthened,  and  a  dia- 
logue has  been  created  with  student  leaders 
which  assures  representation  of  student 
views  in  the  most  Important  decisions  affect- 
ing the  campus.  Just  recenUy,  as  a  result  of 
a  two-day  reueat  of  administrative  officers 
and  student  government  leaders,  it  has  been 
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recommendedl  that  each  department  head 
create  a  Btud^t  advisory  committee  to  work 
with  him  at  9ie  departmental  level.  But  de- 
spite these  litiportant  steps,  more  needs  to 
be  done  toward  making  our  campus  a  good 
model  of  dem^racy  in  action,  and  m<»-e  will 
be  done.  J 

But  while  I -his  progress  Is  being  made, 
while  these  stieps  are  underway,  universities 
must  not  perijlt  themselves  to  be  paralyzed 
by  a  tiny  mliiorlty  of  anarchical  students. 
There  are  pi^esses,  reasonable  processes, 
through  which  change  can  be  effected.  We 
must  Insist  tiiat  these  processes  be  followed. 
The  altematlte   to  process  is  anarchy. 

We  In  education  sometimes  seem  bewildered 
by  what  has  b^en  happening  on  the  campuses 
of  our  school^  and  colleges.  We  seem  un- 
willing to  apeik  out  against  lawlessness  and 
anarchy  becai^se  of  fear  of  offending  aca- 
demic freedom  or  being  labeled  defenders 
of  the  status  quo.  But  we  must  recognize 
that  the  basif  freedoms  of  democracy  can 
be  destroyed  ^y  Irresponsible  action.  Free- 
doms possessed  by  any  person  are  precious, 
but  they  becoihe  obnoxious  when  one  person 
encroaches  on  the  freedom  of  another. 

This  is  a  principle  we  need  to  reiterate 
and  emphasize!  today  on  every  csUege  campus 
through  this  ^and.  For  we  live  In  a  period 
when  freedom  is  often  equated  with  license 
to  do  as  one  wishes.  Yet.  we  can  have  no  free- 
-dom  fLXCept  w(thln  the  context  of  laws  and 
jrules  Jtjy. which  |we  are  willing  to  live. 

As  an  article  I  in  the  Washington  Post  noted 
sometime  ago.  {some  of  today's  student  radi- 
cals "are  out  ofj  touch  with  and  do  not  under- 
stand the  prifaciples  of  democracy.  Their 
heroes  are  tha  modern  revolutionaries  and 
the  language  ^hey  talk  is  that  of  anarchy. 
Freedom  of  speech  means  nothing  to  them 
except  as  it  prfctects  their  freedom  to  Sfteak. 
The  idea  that  differences  are  resolved 
through  dlscu^ion  and  reason  is  irrelevant 
to  them.  The  oiily  thing  that  counts  in  their 
lexicon  is  powir  and  the  only  way  they  be- 
lieve power  shojuld  be  used  is  to  enforce  their 
belief  on  otherl  The  more  violent  the  action, 
the  better  it  fitk  the  rebels'  purpose." 

The  historicat  parallels  to  this  set  of  mind 
are  only  too  easy  to  draw.  It  was  Mussolini 
who  used  to  distinguish  between  "a  violence 
that  liberates  and  a  violence  that  enslaves 
...  a  violence  that  is  moral  and  a  violence 
that  Is  Immorki."  And  it  was  Hitler  who 
wrote,  "The  viy  first  essential  for  success 
is  a  perpetuaHKr  constant  and  regular  em- 
ployment of  vicience."  As  Arthur  Schlesinger 
has  noted,  "It  1^  perfectly  obvious  why  Mus- 
solini and  Hltlir  favored  violence:  It  is  be- 
cause violence,  toy  abolishing  the  procedures 
and  civilities  of  society,  opens  the  way  for 
those  who  are  most  successful  in  the  use  of 
force." 

No  matter  hiw  worthy  the  goals,  if  they 
are  sought  through  coercion  and  violence, 
the  process  of  flemocracy  Itself  may  be  de- 
stroyed.  The   abuses   of   freedom   by   a   few 
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blocking  ot  univerelty  activities  are  not  ac- 
ceptable in  an  institution  which  holds  as 
one  of  Its  highest  values  reasoned  and  intel- 
ligent discussion  of  problems  of  mutual  con- 
cern. Such  techniques  are  a  thrust  at  the 
vitals  of  university  life  and  will  destroy  any 
university  where  they  are  employed. 

We  are  living  through  a  period  in  which 
the  need  for  teaching  and  learning  and  the 
use  of  Intelligence  and  rational  discussion 
in  settling  our  problems — the  services  a 
university  performs  and  the  things  it  stands 
for — is  greater  than  ever  before.  What  kind 
of  people  would  we  be  if  we  allowed  this 
center  of  culture  and  'hope  to  languish  and 
fail? 

These,  then,  my  friends  and  colleagues,  are 
some  of  the  thoughts  I  have  as  we  begin  an- 
other academic  year.  What  the  year  shall 
be  and  what  it  shall  bring  depends  very 
largely  on  those  of  us  assembled  here  in  this 
room  and  our  colleagues  over  the  nation. 
Whether  the  months  ahead  shall  be  the  best 
ol  times  or  the  worst  of  times,  a  time  of 
wisdom  or  a  time  of  foolishness,  a  season  of 
light  or  a  season  of  darkness,  the  spring  of 
hope  or  a  time  of  desptalr,  will  depend  upon 
what  we  do.  day  by  day.  as  we  fulfill  our 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  the  young 
people  who  come  to  us  in  search  of  educa- 
tion and  learning. 

I  solicit  yoiu-  interest  in  and  concern  for 
the  affairs  of  the  University  in  the  days  and 
months  ahead.  In  a  democratic  society,  the 
responsibility  for  decisions  and  actions  rests 
with  all  of  us.  The  "they"  we  sometimes  talk 
so  much  about  Is  not  an  anonymous  mass 
of  faceless  strangers,  it  is  ourselves.  What 
our  University  is  and  what  it  shall  becwne 
will  be  determined  by  what  we  are  and  what 
we  do  In  the  weeks  and  months  to  come. 
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LEGE RECEIVES  THE  ELOY  AL- 
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could  easily  resilt  in  the  loss  of  freedoms  by 
us  all. 

I  do  not  want  my  remarks  to  be  mlsunder 
stood.   Greater    jartlcipation  of  students  in 
university  decis  ons.  not  only  on  our  campus 
-,       ,  jjg   desirable  and   we  should 

to  bring  that  participation 
about.  If  we  su(  iceed,  not  only  will  the  edu- 
cation of  our  students  be  enriched,  but  the 
decisions  made   will   be  en 
students,  and  administra- 


quality  of   the 
hanced.  Facultj 


tlon 
resourcefulness 
to    achieve    a 


need    to    'ifork    together    with    greater 
---'  ;   than   we   have   in  the  past 

iBai  partnership  which  will 
enhance  the  efl  clency  of  the  University  as 
a  real  center  of  teaching  and  learning. 

The  subversioa  of  the  fragile  structure  of 
a  university  is  all  too  easy,  as  we  know  from 
the  events  of  r»  ent  months.  That  is  why  we 
must  insist  on  i  scrupulous  and  continued 
dedication  to  tt  e  conditions  of  orderly  and 
peaceable  discussion  and  dialogue  in  the 
decision-makingj  process.  Such  strategies  as 
sit-ins.  occupatibn  of  buildings,  the  forceful 
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Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  one  of  my  distin- 
guished constituents.  Dr.  Domenick 
lerardo  of  Southern  Connecticut  State 
College,  has  received  the  highest  award 
of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Founda- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

This  foundation,  named  after  the  great 
Latin  American  statesman.  Gen.  Eloy 
Alfaro  of  Ecuador,  has  awarded  its 
coveted  Grand  Cross  to  outstanding 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life,  includ- 
ing six  former  Presidents.  I  am  gratified 
that  Dr.  lerardo,  an  outstanding  educa- 
tor and  humanitarian,  has  been  included 
in  this  distinguished  group. 

It  is  therefore  my  pleasure  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  formal  pres- 
entation address  of  Dr.  Herman  A. 
Bayern,  American  piovost  of  the  founda- 
tion; the  investiture  speech  by  Dr.  L. 
Lester  Beacher,  American  deputy  pro- 
vost and  chancellor  of  Canada's  Phila- 
thea  College;  the  presentation  by  Dr.  N. 
R.  Caine,  American  deputy  provost;  and 
the  acceptance  speech  by  Dr.  lerardo: 
Presentation  of  Eloy  Alfabo  Okand  Cross 
TO  Dr.  Domenick  Ieraroo 

ADDRESS    or    DR.    HERMAN    A.    BAYERN 

We  are  assembled  here  in  New  'Sfork  today 
to  honor  an  outstanding  and  distinguished 
Educator  of  reknown.  Dr.  lerardo.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Italian  at  Southern  Connecticut 


State  College,  with  the  top  honor  of  this 
Foundation— The  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross 
and  Diploma. 

We  are  here  this  morning  to  honor  you  In 
testimony;  first,  of  our  faith  In  the  ideals  of 
American  democracy;  secondly,  in  our  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  universal  education  as 
the  follower  of  these  ideals;  and  thirdly,  be- 
cause of  our  confidence  in  the  cooperation  of 
all  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
In  the  preservation  of  human  freedom  and 
peace  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Such  was  the  pattern  of  the  life  of  our 
standard  bearer,  the  Immortal  Eloy  Alfaro, 
the  great  Democrat  of  Ecuador.  As  President 
of  Ecuador  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  he 
expanded  and  furthered  educational  insti- 
tutions of  his  own  country.  He  appealed  to 
the  Spanish  Monarch  to  establish  peace,  and 
to  grant  the  people  of  Cuba  the  freedom,  for 
which  they  yearned  and  bled.  Now,  those  peo- 
ple of  Cuba  pray  once  more  that  somehow, 
perhaps  by  Divine  Guidance,  they  will  again 
see  their  freedom  restored — the  freedom 
which  Dr.  Castro  and  the  Soviet  Union 
wrested  from  them,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Founda- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Panama  gathers  and 
encourages  the  permanent  political  and  mor- 
al values  of  the  Americas.  Elroy  Alfaro  was 
the  most  outstanding  Ecuadorean  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  action  and 
thought  which  he  placed  at  the  service  of 
his  country  were  instrument  and  agency  of 
the  highest  aspiration  of  half  the  globe.  He 
worked  for  a  broad  land;  he  strove  to  raise 
the  social  level  of  the  Indians;  to  spread 
education  among  his  countrymen;  to  banish 
the  exploitation  of  man  by  man;  to  act  for 
the  defense  of  liberty,  regardless  of  fron- 
tiers; to  create  American  public  laws;  and 
to  free  the  flesh  and  the  spirits  from  their 
chains. 

The  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation 
has  neither  political  or  lucrative  purposes. 
The  finality  is  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Eloy  Alfaro.  and  make  available  all  knowl- 
edge of  his  life  and  works,  as  a  statesman 
and  liberator.  What  Alvaro  undertook  and 
accomplished  in  half  a  century,  constitutes 
the  essential  transformation  of  normal  peo- 
ple. 

Our  guest  of  honor.  Dr.  lerardo,  was 
awsu-ded  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and 
Diploma,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board 
of  Dignitaries.  In  recognition  of  his  distin- 
guished contribution  to  culture  and  human- 
ity, and  his  outstanding  merit  and  accom- 
plishments in  the  field  of  education,  in  his 
work  for  worthwhile  endeavors,  and  in  fur- 
ther recognition  of  his  efforts  toward  the 
establishment  of  international  peace. 

Eloy  Alfaro  was  a  citizen,  not  only  of  his 
native  Ecuador,  but  of  all  the  Americas.  The 
personal  integrity,  the  unwavering  defense 
of  the  principles  of  truth.  Justice  and  friend- 
ship among  nations;  the  self-control  and 
self-sacrifice  that  marked  one-quarter  of  a 
century  of  unflagging  service  to  his  fellow 
man,  extended  way  beyond  the  confines  of  his 
own  country,  Ecuador. 

He  was  a  rebel  and  a  conspirator,  but  his 
rebellion  and  conspiracy  were  directed  against 
hatred.  Injustice,  discord  and  tyranny.  He 
was  the  leader  of  a  generation  fired  with  the 
hope  and  desire  that  responsible  political 
action  would  enhance  the  prosperity  of  their 
country  and  the  welfare  of  their  people. 

It  is  most  fitting,  therefore,  for  us  this 
morning  that  we  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  li.terna- 
tlonal  Foundation,  have  selected  to  present 
this  highest  award  to  a  great  American,  Hu- 
manitarian, and  Educator.  None  can  ever 
doubt  the  limitless  faith  of  Dr.  lerardo  to 
the  ideals  of  democracy  and  in  the  belief  of 
our  guest  of  honor  that  it  was  not  from 
human  hands,  but  from  the  Great  Creator 
that  every  man,  woman  and  child  Inherits 
the  Inherent  right  of  life,  human  liberty, 
happiness,  and  equal  opportunity,  for  learn- 
ing, which  has  been  the  Itfework  of  Dr. 
lerardo,    and    with    such    opportunity    the 
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priceless  possession  of  truth,  which  alone 
can  make  man  free. 

Tou  know,  my  dear  Dr.  lerardo,  that  you 
now  join  a  very  select  and  elite  group  of 
Americans  who  have  been  similarly  honored 
in  the  past.  They  Include  former  Presidents, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Her- 
bert Hoover,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  Harry 
S.  Truman,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  and 
other  dignitaries  such  as  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  former  Governor  Averell  Hjir- 
riman,  the  late  General  of  the  Armies  Douglas 
MacArthur,  Senators  Mansfield  and  Dlrksen, 
Dr.  Marie  L.  Fetsch,  Governor  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  Lieut.  Malcom  Wilson,  Congress- 
men Celler  and  Ford,  Senators  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Brydges  and  Zaretzki,  Assem- 
bly speaker,  Anthony  J.  Travla,  the  Hon. 
Charles  J.  Tobln,  Jr.,  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Harold  Howe,  II,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Albert  Conway,  former  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

It  now  gives  me  great  personal  pleasure, 
and  It  Is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me 
to  call  on  that  outstanding  Scientist  who 
did  the  original  research  and  development 
m  the  field  of  contact  lenses  and  applied 
Psychology  and  Is  the  Chancellor  of  Phlla- 
thea  College.  He  has  been  honored  by  many 
nations  and  Universities  In  recognition  of  his 
achievements  In  his  professional  field. 

I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Beacher  feels  it  now  an 
honor  to  invest  you.  Dr.  lerardo.  with  the 
Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and  Diploma. 

THE  INVESTTTURE  SPEECH  OF  DR.  L.  LESTER 
BEACHER 

I  am  aware  of  the  achievements  and  ac- 
complishments of  Dr.  lerardo.  He  Is  highly 
regarded  by  many  distinguished  Educators 
and  many  of  my  colleagues. 

In  recognition  of  his  outstanding  service 
to  his  beloved  country  both  In  peace  and 
war  and  service  to  mankind,  in  the  fields  of 
education  and  international  relations.  Dr. 
lerardo's  outstanding  activities  In  behalf  of 
humanitarian  causes,  through  fraternal,  civic 
and  patriotic  organizations,  are  in  keeping 
with  the  alms,  ideals  and  principles  and 
purposes  of  this  Foundation.  Therefore, 
It  gives  me  much  happiness,  particularly  In 
light  of  my  long  Interest  In  the  field  of 
education,  and  as  a  former  recipient,  to 
carry  out  the  determination  of  the  Board 
of  Dignitaries.  I  hereby  present  him  with 
the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and  Diploma. 

TRANSLATION  OP  THE  DIPLOMA  TO  DR.  lERARDO, 
FROM  SPANISH  INTO  ENGLISH  BY  DR.  N.  R. 
CAINE 

As  a  former  recipient  of  this  honor,  I  will 
now  translate  from  Spanish  into  English  the 
Diploma  granted  to  you  by  this  Foundation: 
Thus  one  goes  to  the  stars 

The  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation, 
recognizing  the  special  value  of  the  services 
rendered  by  Dr.  Domenick  lerardo,  in  sup- 
port of  the  objectives  of  this  Institution,  he 
has  been  awarded  the  Cross  of  the  Eloy 
Alfaro  International  Foundation.  In  witness 
whereof,  this  diploma,  with  the  seal  of  the 
foundation.  Is  presented  In  the  city  of 
Panama,  Republic  of  Panama,  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1968. 

ACCEPTANCE    OF    DR.    DOMENICK    lERARDO 

I  would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
Eloy  Alfaro  Foundation  for  the  great  honor 
bestowed  on  me  today,  by  Including  my  name 
among  the  select  list  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  Is  only  fifteen  years  ago  since  I  arrived  in 
this  country  from  Italy  with  great  hopes  and 
a  strong  belief  to  succeed  in  my  future  life. 
Thanks  to  the  constant  and  wonderful  sup- 
port of  my  wife,  I  am  now  back  into  the  field 
of  education.  Today  is  for  me  the  realization 
of  my  life's  ambitions.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
recipient  of  this  high  honor  and  I  accept  it 
with  gratitude  and  a  deep  sense  of  humility. 

If  we  examine  the  activities  of  General 
Alfaro,  they  reveal  an  outstanding  leader  of 
his    generation    who    gave    freely    of    his 
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Imagination  and  energy  to  all  people  who 
sought  tils  counsel  and  assistance.  While 
Alfaro  lived  a  life  devoted  to  the  struggle 
for  liberty  and  American  unity,  in  the  minds 
of  Americans  he  is  most  revered  because  of 
his  love  for  freedom  and  for  Bolivar's  ideal 
of  American  unity  which  the  great  Ecua- 
dorean took  of   his  own. 

As  we  view  present-day  society,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  we  observe  that  many 
problems  arise,  and  there  will  be  no  better 
solution  than  human  understanding  to  con- 
solidate the  ideals  of  democracy.  Therefore, 
as  education  proceeds  and  knowledge  In- 
creases, thought  win  be  clarified,  under- 
standing will  reduce  prejudice,  good  will 
replace  hatred,  and  the  problems  of  the 
many  minorities  will  find  a  solution. 

Men  can  bring  pacem  in  terrls.  There  is 
a  tremendous  amount  of  good  will  in  the 
world  locked  within  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women  of  every  race,  creed,  and  color.  If  each 
one  began  to  express  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities  the  good  will  that  he  feels,  there 
would  be  a  better  world  within  a  matter  of 
days — not  months  or  years  or  centuries. 

I  shall  always  cherish  this  award,  and  I 
again  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Orga- 
nization, to  all  who  spoke  in  my  behalf,  to 
the  American  Provost  for  his  confidence  In 
me,  and  to  all  of  you  for  coming  here. 

And  may  I  close  vrtth  words  which.  In 
many  languages,  in  many  forms,  in  many 
religions,  have  brought  comfort  and  strength. 
"May  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all 
understanding,  be  with  us  and  remain  with 
us  always." 
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Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  wave  of  unrest  and  disorder 
sweeping  our  Nation's  college  campuses 
have  provided  a  severe  test  of  the  deter- 
mination and  ability  of  college  admin- 
istrators to  restore  order  and  return  their 
institutions  to  some  semblance  of  sanity. 
Many  have  failed  the  test.  They  have 
confused  criminal  activity  with  legiti- 
mate dissent. 

A  thoughtful  and  most  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  the  rights  and  limits  of  dissent 
and  a  reminder  to  incoming  students  of 
the  seriousness  of  purpose  with  which 
they  should  approach  higher  education 
was  made  recently  by  Dr.  Harry  M.  Phil- 
pott,  president  of  Auburn  University. 

The  great  Auburn  president  addressed 
a  freshman  convocation  on  September 
19,  1969,  and  the  following  are  excerpts 
from  his  very  timely  and  thought-pro- 
voking speech : 

Excerpts  Prom  a  Speech  by  AwBtiBN  Univer- 
sity President  Harry  M.  Philpott,  Fresh- 
man Convocation,  September  19,  1969 
You  must  enjoy  freedom  If  you  are  to  gain 
an  education  but  this  does  not  mean  freedom 
as  it  Is  defined  by  som>>  today.  I  trust  that 
you  did  not  come  to  Auburn  with  the  idea 
of  finding  here  a  place  "where  every  person 
can  do  his  own  thing."  If  so,  you  are  in 
for  a  rude  shock  Monday  morning  at  seven 
or  eight  o'clock  when  we  have  some  anti- 
quated ideas  about  class  attendance  and 
"doing  your  own  thing"  calls  for  more  sleep. 
Freedom  does  not  exist  In  the  absolute  for 
anyone.  If  we  are  to  have  freedom  In  the 
university,  we  must  have  safeguards  that  will 
prevent  Its  destruction,  safeguards  that  in- 
evitably limit  its  expression.  No  freedom  can 
exist  without  order,  and  order  requires  that 
W3  surrender  some  of  our  freedom  for  the 
common  good. 
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For  example,  the  university  welcomes  and 
encourages  differences  of  opinion,  knowing 
that  this  is  necessary  for  great  understand- 
ing. You  will  be  free  to  advocate  your  opin- 
ions in  discussion,  debate  and  peaceful  dem- 
onstration. However,  you  will  not  be  free 
to  advocate  them  In  such  a  fashion  that  you 
deny  freedom  or  the  right  to  learn  to  others. 
Even  as  you  do  not  wish  to  have  opinions 
forced  on  you  by  others,  you  must  not  expect 
to  be  allowed  to  force  your  opinions  on 
someone  else. 

The  university  relies  on  cooperation  and 
not  power,  on  diversity  with  tolerant  under- 
standing and  not  disturbance.  It  also  re- 
quires from  you  commitment  and  dedication 
to  things  which  are  greater  than  you — to  the 
ideal.  In  a  society  where  too  many  seem 
totally  preoccupied  with  their  petty  needs, 
vanities,  and  grasping  egos,  to  speak  of  ideals 
may  sound  strange  or  even  novel.  I  am,  how- 
ever, convinced  that  the  unattainable  quest 
for  the  Ideal,  the  true  and  the  beautiful  Is  as 
fundamental  to  education  today  as  it  was  in 
the  Agora  of  Athens  where  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Acropolis  Socrates  prodded  his  students 
to  think  on  these  things. 

Because  of  this,  I  have  a  strange  sounding 
final  word  of  advice  for  you.  It  is  simply  this: 
"Get  lost."  It  does  not  mean  that  I  want  you 
to  disappear  but  rather  a  simple  reminder 
of  the  words  of  Jesus:  "He  that  would  find 
his  life  must  lose  It,  and  he  that  loses  his 
life  shall  find  it."  Do  you  want  an  education? 
Lose  yourself  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
understanding.  Do  you  want  to  be  a  con- 
structive member  of  the  human  race?  Lose 
yourself  in  helpful  service  to  others.  Do  you 
want  to  find  security  and  happiness?  Loss 
yourself  In  great  causes  and  endeavors.  Do 
you  want  to  find  meaning  and  purpose  lor 
your  life?  Lose  yourself  in  the  higher  purpose 
of  the  God  who  made  you.  "Get  lost." 


IN  SUPPORTING  SCIENCE— PUT 
FIRST  THINGS  FIRST 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nashville  Banner  in  a  recent  editorial 
called  attention  to  the  importance  of 
health  research  in  the  war  on  disease. 

The  Banner  has  some  interesting  and 
pertinent  comments  concerning  the  mat- 
ter of  priorities  which  Involve  decisions 
which  the  Congress  must  ultimately 
make. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  subject,  I  herewith  place 
the  following  Banner  editorial  of  October 
21,  1969,  in  the  Record: 
In  Supporting  Science — Pirr  First  Things 
First 

Research  is  the  fulcrum  on  which  the 
searching  mind  rests  Its  lever,  applying  mo- 
tive power  to  lift — as  it  were — the  Earth.  It 
is  the  essential  forerunner  of  all  scientific 
accomplishment;  and  there  is  both  Institu- 
tional and  regional  pride  that  much  of  the 
research  that  won  the  Nobel  Prize  in  medi- 
cine for  Dr.  Max  Delbruck.  Dr.  Salvadore  E. 
Lurla,  and  Dr.  Alfred  D.  Hershey,  was  done 
at  Vanderbilt  University,  where  Dr.  Delbruck 
was  an  associate  professor  of  physics  from 
1940  to  1947. 

Science  is  applied  knowledge,  and  these 
men  have  applied  It  well  In  their  discoveries 
concerning  what  technically  is  called  the 
replication  mechanism  and  the  genetic  struc- 
ture of  viruses.  Discoveries  by  searching  con- 
tribute to  the  gaining  war  on  human  dis- 
eases. 
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Research  U  the  key  to  progress  In  every 
field  of  science — in  the  vast  catalogue  of 
which  Vanderbllt  figures  have  engaged  In 
their  several  departments,  served  notably 
the  cause  to  which  their  dedicated  work  was 
addressed,  and  gained  distinguished  recogni- 
tion. 

The  progress  through  research  there  Is  a 
dividend  on  the  Investments  made — In  the 
time  devoted  by  the  scientists  to  that  phase 
of  their  calling,  and  the  grants  made  in  Its 
behalf,  by  individuals,  corporations,  founda- 
tions, and  th>  federal  government — more  of 
which  are  ne<ded  in  the  light  of  its  demon- 
strated potential. 

The  record  In  this  Nobel  Award  Illustrates 
the  point — fo*'  much  of  the  exploratory  un- 
dertaking wail  done  during  Dr.  Delbruck's 
tenure  at  V^iderbllt,  the  pioneering  enter- 
prise which  I>r.  Luria  shared  while  working 
here  on  a  Oxiggenhelm  Fellowship. 

Friends  and  colleagues  congratulate  them. 
At  the  same  time,  interest  centers  on  the 
case  for  reseaaxh.  Itself:  more  of  which  can 
be  done  in  itsi  area  of  expanding  need,  grants 
permitting. 

It  is  an  iro$lc  post-development  occurring 
In  connectioni  with  these  three  Nobel  recipi- 
ents, in  the  announcement  that  each  has 
suffered  a  re<^ctlon  in  his  federal  grant  for 
his  particular  research.  By  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Healtfa  disclosure — regretfully  noted 
by  NTH  officials  even  as  the  Department  of 
Hearth',  Educaitlon  and  Welfare  was  congrat- 
ulathJg  themi  on  the  award — Dr.  Lurla's 
grant  was  cut  from  $80,731  to  $55,266;  Dr. 
Hershey's  froto  $46,399  to  $40,860;  and  Dr. 
Delbruck's  fr<^  $406,274  to  $373,760. 

These  are  grants,  remember,  relating  to 
the  war  on  d^ase — and  involving  work  for 
the  health  of  i  human  beings;  including  200 
million  American  citizens.  Instead  of  cutting 
investments  for  the  laboratories  and  scien- 
tists at  work, In  such  a  field,  it  should  be 
Increased.  It  *ould  be  false  economy  indeed 
that  curtailed  >t,  for  enlarged  expenditures  in 
any  other  field.  Without  derogating  space 
projects  in  th^  sUghtest,  it  can  be  noted  that 
In  the  order  if  importance,  the  moon  shot 
or  a  trip  to  BAars  cannot  compare  with  the 
work  for  hum^n  health. 

Congress  it  lis  that  has  wielded  this  axe 
resulting  in  t|ie  cuts  occurring — a  setback 
which  in  the  jlublic  interest,  present  and  fu- 
ture, cannot  TBe  countenanced.  There  are 
places  for  th0  federal  government  to  sub- 
stantially trinj — saving  billions;  but  not  at 
the  expense  ot  valid  life-saving  operations; 
nor  to  the  diminishment  of  scientific  skills  to 
that  end. 

The  federal  government  should  establish 
priorities  respecting  its  own  investment  for 
research;  and  there  is  no  question  but  that 
health  work.  Involving  these  hundreds  of 
millions  of  liv^s.  should  head  the  list. 


via, 


CAN 


WE    AFFORD    TO    LET    RAEL- 
ROADp  JUNK  SERVICE? 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    SHNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUpE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondc^,  October  27.  1969 

Mr.  ZWAck.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  oVer  the  curtailment  of 
freight  and  pissenger  railroad  service  to 
our  rural  towtis  in  Minnesota. 

CurtaUmeni  of  this  service  would  be 
a  severe  blow]  to  the  ability  of  some  of 
these  towns  Ito  weather  the  crisis  in 
which  they  already  find  themselves. 

Many  of  these  towns  were  established 
by  the  railroads  themselves  as  a  mar- 
shaling place  for  freight  and  passengers 
which  provided  the  revenue  for  the  rail- 
roads. I 

In  order  to  toe  able  to  afford  through 
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countryside  America,  the  railroads.  In 
their  founding  days,  were  given  huge 
tracts  of  land  by  the  Government.  The 
land  not  used  for  the  right-of-way  was 
parceled  out  in  townsites  and  farms  and 
sold  to  raise  capital  for  railroad  con- 
struction. 

The  railroads  were  very  active  in  pro- 
moting immigration  from  Europe  to 
settle  these  town  and  farmsltes. 

Today,  the  raUroads  find  it  more  prof- 
itable not  to  stop  at  these  small  rural 
towns  they  helped  to  found,  but  rather 
to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  long  haul 
full  car  or  full  train  load  hauls,  cross- 
continent,  if  possible. 

And  so  the  railroads  are  now  abandon- 
ing service  to  countryside  America.  This 
is  disturbing  not  only  the  small  towns, 
but  the  cities  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  example  of  this 
concern  in  the  cities,  I  would  like,  at  this 
point,  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  an  editorial  written  by  William 
Sumner  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  in  re- 
gard to  this  problem : 

Can  We  Afford  To  Let  Railroads  Junk 

Service? 

(By  William  Sumner) 

It  is  absurd  to  let  a  basic  transportation 

system  cnimbie  about  us  without  reaching 

about  for  solutions.  That  ts  exactly  what  is 

happening  to  our  raUroads,  however,  and  the 

reactions  to  each  abandonment  of  a  line  here 

or   a   service   there   are   predictable:    public 

servants  protest,  but  in  the  end  have  very 

UtUe  to  offer  the  railroads  as  a  substitute  for 

revenues.  This  last  deals  with  the  passenger 

business,  of  course. 

Now  our  Minnesota  Public  Service  Com- 
mission promises  to  take  a  "hard  line" 
against  the  abandonment  of  branch  freight 
lines  in  the  state,  which  is  the  most  recent 
push  of  the  Chicago  and  North  Western 
Railroad.  This  public  spirited  company  seems 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  creation  of  instant 
ghost  towns  and  antiques  in  the  state,  these 
being  the  small  communities  which  have 
depended  on  freight  service  and  the  railroad 
stations  left  without  function. 

No  one  can  be  too  Impressed  with  any  such 
hard  line,  however.  Since  1966,  when  the  ICC 
took  firm  Jurisdiction,  around  130  trains  have 
either  been  abandoned  or  permitted  curtail- 
ment of  service.  The  main  emphasis  of  con- 
cern has  been  placed  on  the  abandonment 
of  passenger  trains,  which  is  happening  all 
over  and  attracts  the  cries  and  protests  of 
airplane  riding  sentimentaUsts.  But  the 
abandonment  of  freights  serving  some  of  our 
small  r\iral  communities  gets  us  into  a  dif- 
ferent baU  game,  a  situation  in  which  it 
has  to  be  asked  (1)  if  this  is  something  we 
can  permit  and  (2)  what  alternatives  there 
are  to  letting  a  transportation  system  Junk 
itself. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  apparently 
can  do  little.  It  isn't  even  ciirrent  with  all  of 
the  recent  requests  for  cancellations.  But  be- 
fore the  rails  become  abandoned,  to  be  in- 
vented at  a  later  day  when  our  highways  and 
airports  have  become  unusable,  this  state 
ought  to  acquaint  itself  thoroughly  with 
what  (on  the  surface,  at  least)  resembles  a 
crisis  and  raise  some  hell  at  the  federal  level, 
with  Congress,  not  the  ICC.  It  does  little  good 
to  appear  before  a  hearing  board  to  beat  one's 
breast  over  a  proposed  abandoimient,  partic- 
ularly when  the  public  official  caught  up  in 
such  testimony  can't  really  recall  the  last 
time  he  has  taken  the  train. 

There  has  been  so  much  propagandizing  on 
both  sides  of  this  issue  that  one  is  hard 
pressed  to  find  the  truth.  The  railroads  ob- 
viously don't  want  to  get  out  of  the  big 
freight  picture,  Just  abandon  runs  they  deem 
inefficient  or  nuisances,  but  with  this,  as 
with  the  abandonment  of  passenger  service. 
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it  seems  that  one  can  make  profit  and  loss 
statements  lie  down  and  roll  over  at  will.  And 
while  no  one  wants  to  force  a  private  opera- 
tion to  lose  money,  there  is  a  chicken  and 
egg  question  at  work  here  that  hasn't  been 
otMnpletely  reoolved  in  my  mind. 

I  can't  speak  for  the  small-town  freight 
services  now  in  danger  of  abandonment.  But 
which  came  first  with  passenger  service:  rot- 
ten service  or  the  abandonment  by  the  pub- 
lic? Not  here,  but  elsewhere,  with  other  rail- 
roads, there  have  been  concrete  examples  or 
the  actual  discouragement  of  passenger  use 
But  before  getting  sentimental  to  the  point 
of  tears  about  how  fantastically  good  our 
own  passenger  lines  are,  I'll  have  to  recall  the 
round  trip  by  rail  last  summer  to  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  in  Chicago.  The  train  was 
fine,  clean,  fast  and  comfortable  and  even 
with  a  compartment  it  was  cheap. 

But  at  the  Chicago  end  a  passenger  had  to 
have  divine  guidance  to  find  the  right  train 
or,  as  It  turned  out,  the  entrance  to  the  sta- 
tion. Passengers  riding  "chair"  had  to  wait 
in  endless  lines  while  conductors  went 
through  their  mysterious  19th  Century 
checklng-ln  procedures.  The  old,  the  halt, 
those  burdened  with  children  were  kept  in 
sweaty  procession  while  this  endless  fool- 
ishness was  ground  out  in  the  filthy  and  very 
hot  and  humid  lobby.  Occasionally,  someone 
could  be  heard  to  garble  over  the  public  ad- 
dress system,  which  was  the  railroads'  way  of 
telling  us  when  a  train  was  arriving  or  de- 
parting. 

I  bring  this  up,  I  think,  because  one  day 
somebody  will  discover  that  the  best  and 
possibly  fastest  way  to  get  to  Chicago — or 
Milwaukee,  or  other  medium-haul  dis- 
tances— will  be  by  a  modern  rail  system  and 
because  there  is  a  possiblUty  that  those  run- 
ning the  show  may  not  believe  this. 


AMENDMENT  TO  BE  OFFERED  TO 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  966 
TO  PROVIDE  ADEQUATE  FUNDING 
FOR   EDUCATIONAL   PROGRAMS 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  27.  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day the  House  will  consider  continuing 
resolutions  for  a  number  of  departments 
Included  in  these  resolutions  will  be  one 
for  HEW.  As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
House  passed   the  HEW  appropriation 
that  provided  over  $1  billion  additional 
for  the  Office  of  Education.  Together 
with  227  of  my  colleagues.  I  Introduced 
a  resolution  that  would  enable  OOE  to 
expend  funds  at  the  House-passed  levels 
to  act  as  an  interim  measure  until  there 
is  a  final  appropriation  bill.  The  House 
Appropriations  Committee  has  reported  a 
continuing  resolution  that  would  decrease 
by  $649  million  funds  available  for  OOE. 
I  am  including  for  the  membership  the 
breakdown  of  the  figures  for  their  own 
States.  Each  Member  can  compare  the 
figures  for  1969 — approximately  equal  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee's  resolu- 
tion—and  the   figiires   for   H.R.    13111 
which   was  cosponsored  by  227   House 
Members.  You  will  see  that  your  State 
will  suffer  considerable  losses  in  vital 
educational    revenues.    It    is    for    this 
reason — the  loss  of  necessary  education- 
al funds — that  I  plan  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  House  Joint  Resolution  966  to 
provide  adequate  fimding  for  these  edu- 
cational programs. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
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Program 


Niion  istimtte,        Houm  passtd 
Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Ettimala,  1970  1970   appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  tor  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Bas(C  grants        - 

State  administrative  expenses 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  11): 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) 

Strengthening  Stale  departments  ot  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States  

Grants  for  special  projects  --. 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration     - 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


J37, 

1, 
3, 


773,357 
377.734 
767,887 
343,000 

497,350 


}34, 985, 664 

349. 908 

840.259 

2, 927, 740 

531,860 


;38. 198.  857 

381.989 

705,  824 

3.  072.  424 

503.  492 


1,918.412 

"36,897" 
463, 990 


1.888.098  . 
10,007  . 
35.243  . 
315,250 


138. 580. 846 

0 
2. 040, 343 

503,492 
0 


{44, 504. 965 

826.105 
2,904,233 

503, 492 
34.770 


219,321 


311.027 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 46. 178. 627 


41,884.029 


43,081,907 


41,124.681 


School  assistance  in  federally  aflected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874)., 
Conslfuction  (Public  Law  81  815) 


9,155,000 
617,391 


9, 530, 000 
681,900 


6.177,000 
328.  000 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas. 


9,772,391 


10,211,900 


6.505,000 


2.  362,  000 
328,000 

2.690,000 


49.084.592 


11,075.000 
328.000 

11,403.000 


Education  professions  development:  Preschool,  elementary  ,  and  secondary: 

Giants  to  States  (EPOA  B  2) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pis.  C  and  D) 


852, 199 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 
Teacher  Corps 


852, 199 
5.116 


262.781 

346,324 

346, 324 
0 

346,324 

0 

262, 781 
71,204... 

346,324 

346,324 

346,324 

Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Colleges  ot  agriculture  and  the  meachanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103) 

Other  undergraduate  lacilities(HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II).  - 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments.-  

Worlcstudy  programs  (HEA  I V-C) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  program    (EPDA  pt.  E) 


2, 243, 228 
227,647 
238, 807 

2.081.890 

3. 525. 974 

127,207 

119,484 

3. 487. 390 
2,751,992 

208, 441 

(') 

3, 462, 758 


224. 435 
240, 381 

,  007, 067 
,  092, 086 

97,938 

221,745 
,  764,  567 


240,462 


227,680 


0 
227,680 


0 
227.680 


1.037.770 
1.367,691 


510,083 


97,938 

1.067,215 
2, 195.  856 


2, 195, 856 


3,146,940 


3,732,752 


3.733,522 


3,733.522 


961,500 


Sub.olal,  higher  education. 


19,438.318 


11,451,763 


9,726,902 


6.157.058 


7.618,225 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation. 

Work-study.  - 

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 


5,730,515 
"  197,787 


5,755,151 


5,493,553 

248,  333 


267. 787 
346.640 


5.493,553 

248, 333 

0 

267, 787 

346,640 


8,442.754 
248,  333 
197.686 
267. 787 
346. 640 


Subtotal,  vocational  education. 


5,928,302 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II)... 

Inter  library  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  tor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

College  library  resources  (HEA  II  A) , 

Librarian  training  (HEA  II  B) 

University  community  service  progtams(HEA  1)... 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act/: 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educationa,  broadcasting  facilities 


633. 492 
600. 801 
42. 443 
38.000 
23, 750 
337, 344 


5,755.151 


633. 492 

397.777 

42. 892 

39,509 

25,251 


6.3SS.313 


6.356.293 


9.503.200 


633.492 
168.  825 
42.  8S2 
39,509 
25,251 


185. 126 

901,330 
185,000 


175,958 
1,072,101 


175,958 
1,199,378 


319. 145 

0 

42. 892 

39.509 

25. 251 

0 

0 

175.958 

1.199.378 
0 
0 


633. 492 
168.825 

42. 892 
39.509 
25,251 
0 
0 
175,958 

1,199.378 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  librar.es  and  community  services.. 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment. 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  fifms  for  the  deaf 


2,947.288 


263,547 

425.211 

27,111 

7.151 


2, 386, 980 


571.029 


2, 285,  305 


571,  028 


1.802.133 


571,028 
0 
0 
0 


2, 285,  305 


571.028 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


723.020 


571.028 


571. 02S 


571,028 


571.  en 


Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories ii'i« 

Research  and  development  centers M.«3 ia'ifn' 

General  education - w.ewJ 

Vocational  education.. 

[valuations - 

National  achievement  study . - "- 


17,868 


Dissemination. 


Training. 
Statistical  surveys. 
Construction 


0 
0 
0 
17,866 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 
0 
17,886 
I 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  research  and  training.. 


88,493 


49,600 


17,866 


17,886 


17.868 


>  Not  iviiltbU. 
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A«W,J9S.      Ertm,.t..l969      Ertim.,..  1970    "'«"  ""r,t<«i    .pp^S'Snl',?, 


OFFICE  OF  E0UCATION-Continu*d 


3n(uag«s  and  world  affairs. 


EdtK^tion  in  foreign 

Civil  rights  education 

Colleges  for  agnculture  and  the  mechanic  arte  (idlMorriM  act). 

Promotion  of  »ocatio»al  aducatioii  (SmittHHufhas  lef) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund _ 

Higher  education  fadities  loan  fund I"" 


Total,  Office  ol  Education 


«525,639 
50,000 
143,330 

'2,"826."666'! 


$50,000 
143,303 


tSO,000 


0 

0 

^,000 

6" 

0 


89,470,721 


72,837.766 


68.940.645 


59.115.383 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ALASKA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secotidary  education: 

Assistance  tor  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 
Basic  grantr 

State  admintstrative  eipenses. 


$1. 


Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  \i}..."'.. 
Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) 
Strengthening  S*te  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  seacial  projects '. 

Acquisition  of  a<iuipment  and  minor  remodeiini  (NDEAVli):' 

Grants  to  Stjtes , 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools l.lll. 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) "."'"        '. 


816, 482 
150,000 
124,897 
442,566 

171,800 


$1,725,848 
150,000 
66,568 
547, 744 

242, 131 


$1,731,032 
150,000  , 
55,918 
559,471 

239.911 


$1,731,032 


0 
483.700 


105, 239 


10,000 
49.999 


106,156 

818  . 
13.333  . 
50,000 


50,000 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
School  assistance  in  fkderally  affected  areas: 


2,870,983 


2,902,598 


2,786,332 


2,214.732 


Mawteeance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874) ij  uq  nnn 

CoqsUgction  (Pufclic  Law  81  815) l-Illi^^III""I"II"IIi;i!llI!;;;i  If  977 


13,379,000 
2,616,200 


7, 793, 000 
1, 293. 000 


Subtotal,  SAFAi , j2  gg3  gjj 


13,935,000 
1,293,000 


15,995,200 


9.086.000 


Education  profession^  development: 

Preschool,  elem«itary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  Stjtes  (EPDA  B-2) 

Training  proiram$(EPOA,  pti  C  and  D). l"ll^l"""yiyiyil[ll 

Teachers  Co"p''s°''';t.".".'!!^'!'.°.'^^^^  -  1M.325  n2;M6  m^SlT 


15,228,000 


188,325 


112,896 


119,515 


119.515 
0 


■\ 


119,515 
0 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III). 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) I." 

Undergr8du«e  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A) 
Construction : 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I.  sec  103) 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  see.  104) 

Graduate  fadlities  (HEFA  II) _ ^^ 

State  adminiltration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec  105) 

Student  aid:  

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NOEA  II) 

Insured  loan$:  

Advance*  tor  reserve  funds 

I  rterest  payments  „  '  " 

Work-study  |Kograms(HEA  IV-C)... II"""!!"'! 

Speciaprogrtms  for  disadvantaged  students: 

Talent  search... 

Personnel  Ceveloiment:  " ' 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NOEA  IV) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pL  E) IIIIIIII!!!!! 


95,455 

155, 376 

7,522 


250,972 

600,000 

36,480 

62,580 
76,880 

50,000 

114,209  ' 


152,468 
8,119 

74,015 
116,613 


155.378 


50,000 
76,235 


33,660 

6.680 
83,276 

25,000 


33,660 

32, 147 
66,145 


0 

155.378 
0 

0 

0 

0 

33,660 

32. 147 
66.145 


123. 734 


129. 626 


43,800 


129, 653 

0 

0 
0 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


1,493,274 


623,565 


Vocational  education: 


543,191 


416.983 


SS'';-vt".;;;;\"i! ^<«-"«        508.238 


Work-study. 
Cooperative  edu 
Consumer  and  hod 


tion... 

lemaking  education. 


15.881 


293, 155 
203.530 


204, 951 
18,498 


293,155 

203, 530 

0 

204, 951 

18,498 


Subtotal.  vocat4nal  education. 


518, 497 


508,238 


720, 134 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  tor  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  ol  ptiilic  libraries  (LSCA  II). 

Interlibrary  coopefation  (LSCA  III)... !.." 

State  institutional  librar    services  (LSCA  iV-A).'."."."."."" 
Library  services  idr  physically  handicapped  (LSCA"  IV-'B) 

College  library  re^urces  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training(HtA  MB) 

University  commu«ity  service  programs  (HEA  1)' 

Adult  basic  educaion  (Adult  Education  Act): 
Grants  to  Stat  is 


720, 133 


136.935 

115.670 
40. 169 
38,000 
23, 750 
39,905  . 
45.  069  . 

106.520 


136,935 
124, 125 
40,200 
39.509 
25.017 


136.935 
86.150 
40.200 
39.509 
25.017 


105.733 


uiaiiis  lu  omiis 17C   9M  HI    Ml 

Special  projecis  and  teacher  education  "o.^oo  liJ.iWl 

Educational  broadi  asting  facilities Illllllllllllllllinill'I 


105.733 
136.550 


115.172 

0 

40.200 

39.509 

25.017 

0 

0 

105,733 

0 

136, 550 

0 

0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 
Education  for  the  handicapped 


572. 306 


603.410 


570.094 


462.181 


Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handk:apped  (ESEA  VI).. 


Teacher  education 


Research  and  innovation 


Media  services  an< 


Subtotal,  educal  on  for  the  handicapped. 
Not  availakU. 


and  recruitment 


100.000 
49.391 


100,000 


100,000 


captioned  Films  for  the  deaf. 


487 


100,000 
0 
0 
0 


149,878 


1W,000 


100,000 


100,000 


0 

0 

$50,000 

0 

0 


80,879,540 


$2,093,044 


70.860 
551. 348 


13.333 


50,000 


2,778,585 


15,917,000 
1,293.000 


17,210.000 


119, 51S 
0 


119,515 

0 


0 
155, 378 

0 

0 
50,000 

0 
33, 660 

23,675 
94,794 

0 


129,653 

0 

0 
0 


487, 160 


450, 531 
203, 530 

15,873 
204, 951 

18. 498 


893,383 


136,935 

86,150 

40. 200 

39,  509 

25,017 

0 

0 

105, 733 

0 

136, 550 

0 

0 

570,277 


loaooo 

0 
0 
0 


100,000 
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OBLIGATIOr^  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ALASKA— Continued 
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Program 


Niion  estimate,       House  passed 
Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970  1970   appiopiiation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 
(jpcpaich  and  training: 

Keseaich  and  development: 

Educational  laboialoiies  ..  

Research  and  development  centers 

Genera  I  education  -- 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations  -. 

National  achievement  study 

Dissemination 

Tiaining      

Statistical  surveys - 

Construction  


$10,723 
46. 835 


$15,000 


Subtotal,  research  and  training  

Education  in  loreign  languages  and  viioild  affairs 

Civil  lights  education 

Colleges  tor  agriculture  and  the  mechank;  aits  (2d  Morrill  Act)., 

Promotion  ot  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund  _ 

Hifiiei  education  facilities  loan  fund -  


57.558 


15.000 


50.000 
30,000 


$50,  000 
30.  000 


50,000 


0 
0 
0 
$15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15.000 

0 

n 

50.000 


950.000 


Total,  OfTice  of  Education. 


19. 844. 798 


20.925.907 


13.990.266 


19.  776.  544 


n 

U 
U 
$15,000 
U 
I) 
0 
V 
0 
0 

15.000 

0 

II 

50.000 

6 

0 

22. 173.00U 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ARIZONA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
[leinefil?ry  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  lot  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  giants 

State  administrative  expenses      —       

Craiits  to  Stales  lor  school  libiaiy  mateiials(ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) 

Strengthening  Slate  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States  

Grants  lor  special  proiects 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NOEA  III): 

Grants  to  States  -    

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration __, 

Guidance,  couseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


$9. 976, 695 

150.000 

816.510 

1.618,0(10 

300.954 


774. 785 

is.  yS2 
211.034 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 

School  assistance  in  lederally  aflected  areas: 

f^aintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81  874) 
Cnnstiuction  (Public  La*  81  815) 


Subtotal,  SAFA. 


13. 864.  760 


8.  700.  000 
1.832.067 

10.532.067 


Education  professions  development: 

Pieschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 
Giants  to  States  (EPDA  B  2) 
1  reining  piogiams  (EPDA.  pts  C  and  D). 


Subtotal,  education  piotessions  development, 
leachei  Corps 


1,252,709 


1. 252, 709 
49.981 


V9.380.  ?« 

150.  OW 

422.  604 

1.516.112 

368.  490 


784.  359 
11.366 
16.  488 

147.  487 

12.797.549 


9.  059.  000 
1,417.300 

10,476.300 


181.  870 


181.870 
140.935 


59.528.554 

150.01^ 

3a4. 990 

1.578.593 

361.205 


102.607 
12.076.349 


.139.01)0 
175.000 


5.314,000 


Higher  Education: 

Program  assistance: 

Stiengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Colleses  ol  agricultuie  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones)    

Undeigraduale  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl  A). 
Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103) 

Other  undergiaduate  facilities  (HEFA  I.  sec.  104) 

Graduate  lacilities(HEfA  II)         

State  administiation  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV  A).. 

Direct  loans  (tSUEA  II)        

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds  - 

Interest  payments 

Woik-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C). 

Special  programs  tor  disadvantaged  students: 

Talent  search. 

Personnel  developTient: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pt,  E) 


180.951 
166, 905 

640, 961 

.87".  254 

45/  :* 

63.  780 

,181.350 
.  834.  280 

3,759 

(') 

,233,700 

130, 400 

,466.500 


177, 936 
166.461 

804,  224 
1,228.671 

69,4i9 

176.061 
2. 195,  009 

95,  735 

1,339,632 


130. 964 


415.830 
803,  238 

69.419 

847,346 
1,743.464 


1,430,424 


59.  528.  554 

IsO.OOO 

354.990 

'..143.854 

:)fil.7U5 

U 


11.538.603 


6.  526. 000 
175.000 


6.701.000 


223.  887 
0 

223.887 
0 


0 
180.964 

0 

4 IS.  830 
U 
0 
U 

847,346 
1.743.464 

U 

1,403.713 

0 

I) 

0 


:9.  882.  ^69 

425.  551 
1.526.861 

361.2115 
U 

800.812 

II 

16.610 

148.  5tM 

13.162.392 


10.  825.  UUii 
175.000 

ll.OOO.OUii 


223. 8K7 
U 

223,887 
0 


11 
180. 9M 

0 

415,  £30 
323,980 

(I 
u 

624,  032 
2.  498.  b05 


1.403.713 
0 
I) 

u 


Subtotal  higher  education. 


Vocational  education: 

Bask:  grants 

Innovation. 


9, 235, 736 


6, 253, 148 


5,463.685 


4.591.317 


2,122,115 


2. 133,  895 


Work-study _ 

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education. 


83, 735 


2,237,119 

220. 501 


228,  752 
141,161 


2,237,119 

220,  501 

0 

228.  752 

141.161 


Subtotal,  vocational  education. 


2, 205,  850 


2, 133. 895 


2, 827,  533 


2. 827. 533 


libraiies  and  community  services: 

Grunts  lor  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  ol  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) , 

Inter  library  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  nstitutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) , 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B)., 

College  library  resources  (HEA  II- A) 

librarian  training(HEA  ll-B) 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) \ 

'  Not  available. 


312,656 

144,  289 
40,  974 
38.000 
23,  750 

218,555 
44,  303  , 

138,461 


312. 656 

215,407 

41.153 

39,509 

25,100 


312,656 

115,407 
41,153 
39.509 
25,100 


134,680 


134.680 


187. 354 

115,407 

41,153 

39,  509 

25,100 

U 

0 

0 


5.447,124 


3,438,112 

220,  501 

83. 692 

228.  752 

141. 161 

4,112,218 


312,  65G 
115,  407 
4!.  153 

■■■•3.  5CT 

25,  100 

0 

U 

0 
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ProTMi 


Libraries  and  comr 
Adult  basic  e<$K3l 

Grants  to 

Special  pibiects 
Educationa   b(  ladcasti 


jnily  services— Continued 
ion  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Stales  

and  teacher  education., 
ing  facilities 


Subtotal,  lib  aries  and  community  services. 


Education  lor  the 
Preschool  and 
Teacher  educatioi 
Research  and 
Media  service; 


h  indicapped; 
ichool  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

n  and  recruitment. 

^novation 

and  captioned  films  (or  the  deal. 


Subtotal,  ed  cation  lor  the  handicapped 


Research  and  traini 
Research  and 
Education 
Research 
General  education 


velopment: 

I  laboratories 

nd  development  centers. 


Vocational  education 

Evaluation ; 

National  a  hievement  study. 
Dissemination  4 
Training 

Statistical  surv^s. 
Construction 


Subtotal,  research 
Education  in  loreig 
Civil  rights  educatioi 
Collegts-hv  agricu 
_Promoli(mol  vocal 
StudenlToan  insuri 
Higher  education  ti 


I  ure 


Total.  OITice 


t  Education. 


ec  I: 


Elementary  and  si 

Assistance  for 

Basic  granl 

State  admi 

Grants  to  Slate! 

Supplementary 

Strengthening 

Grants  to 

Grants  for 

Acquisition  of 

Grants  to 

Loans  to  ni 

State  admii 

Guidance,  couni 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

ndary  education: 
I  ducationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 


School  assistance  m 
Maintenance  an  i 
Construction  (P  iblic 


Subtotal  SAF « 


Education  professio 
Preschool,  elemfci 
Grants  to  S  ates 
Training  pr  )gra 


diate 


com  nu 


Subtotal, 
Teacher  Corps.. 

Higher  education 

Program  ass 
Strengthen 
Colleges  of 
Undergra 

Construction 
Public 
Other  uni 
Graduate  t 
State  admii 

Student  aid: 
Educationa 
Direct  loan 
Insured 
Adva 
Inter 
Work-stud) 
Special 
Talent 

Personal  dev< 
College 
Training 


Subtotal 


Not  availabi  i 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ARIZONA-Conlinued 


October  27,  1969 


Actu.1,1968      Mm,t,.l9Sa     E,.im.l..  1970   "*«"" ""T.^'fi  appfoZtK 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Conlinued 


}302.940 


$346,188 


}379. 898 


1.263.928 


1.114  693  1.048.403 


$2,  827.  533 


103.  733 

410.655 

10,S2S 

2.S91 


224.  757 


224.757 


224,757 
0 
0 
0 


527.  SIM 


224. 757 


224. 757 


224. 757 


22.048 


50.000 


15.000 


0 
0 
0 
15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


and  training 
languages  and  world  affairs. 


and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act) 

nal  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

ice  fund  

ilities  loan  fund  


22.048 
83.054 


50.000 


50.000 

51.789 

300 


50.000 
51.789 


15.000 

so.ooo" 


15.000 
0 
0 

50.000 


39. 139. 726 


33, 475, 036 


27.243.614 


28.999.630 


istrative  expenses  ..      _   -   

for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

,  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III).. 
5  late  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 
slates  

pecial  projects  .  

uipment  and  minor  remodeling (NOEA  III): 
Slates  


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ARKAFiSAS 


$23,491,781 

234,918 

906.017 

1.896.000 

328. 124 


nprofit  private  schools..     .. 

istration..      . 

eling.  and  testing  (NDEA  V). 


1,000,044 


19,234 
241, 869 


Subtotal,  eler  lentary.  and  secondary  education 


28.117.987 


J2I.806.285  J23.525.257 

218,117  235,253 

453,532  380.971 

1.713.497  1,786,306 

388,193  371.742 

991.055  

4,368  

18,499 

165,473  115.120 

25, 759. 019  26. 415. 149 


J23.525,257 

235,253 

0 

1.266.286 

371.742 
U 

0 
0 
0 
0 


25.398.538 


federally  affected  areas: 
'  operations  (Public  Law  81  874). 
■    Law  81  815) . 


2, 650.  723 
100.191 


2. 696. 000 
571,300 


1.530.000 


958.000 
0 


2.750,914 


3. 267. 300 


1. 530. 000 


958.000 


development: 
ntary,  and  secondary:  ' 

(EPDA  B  2) 

n   (EPDA.  pts.  C  and  D) 


538.632 


187. 861 


232. 954 


232. 954 
0 


education  professions  development. 


538.632 
379,669 


187,861 
251.852 


232.954 


232,954 
0 


sta  nee: 


ng  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 

,103).... 


nity  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  < 
defgraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I.  sec.  104) 

:ilities(HEFA  II) 

stration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 


720. 212 
192, 458 
139.008 

157,505 
2. 424. 251 


189. 394 
136.490 

1.079.144 
1. 167. 862 


192. 476 


557. 980 
763.483 


opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A)... 

(NDEA  II) 

s: 

for  reserve  funds 

payments  

programs  (HEA  IV-C) .. 

ms  for  disadvantaged  students: 

search 

ent: 

fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

programs  (EPDA.  pL  E) 


loa  V 
ni  es 
e;t 


pro [ra 


elo  )m 
teacher 


80.915 

1.660.440 
1.879.706 

7.607 
(') 
3,097,662 

30.000 

172.600  . 


74,344 

148.  326 
1.849.227 

122, 516 

2,140,576 


74,344 

713.863 
1.468,814 


2. 242,  508 


higher  education. 


10, 562, 364 


6, 907, 879 


6. 013, 468 


5, 250, 448 


0 

0 

t4. 112.213 


224.  757 

0 
0 
0 


224.  757 


0 
(1 
0 
15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15.  000 
0 
0 

50.000 


38. 347. 5% 


$27, 408. 95b 

447.401 
1.707.779 

371.342 

0 

978. 829 

U 

18.376 

164.377 


31. 097. 059 


3.071.000 

0 


3.071.000 


232. 954 
0 


232.954 

0 


0 

192. 476 
0 

0 
192.476 

0 

557,980 

0 

0 

74,344 

557.980 

283. 133 

0 

74. 344 

713.863 
1,468,814 

525. 728 
2,104.9% 

0 

0 

2, 242, 971 

0 

0 

2,242.971 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

5,981,633 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OBLIGATION*  IH  THE  STATE  Of  ARKANSAS— Cortlnoed 
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Progrim 


ActMl,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimde 


Nixon  estimate.        House  passed 
1970  1970  ippreprittion  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 
Vocitionat  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation - 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education 

(Consumer  and  homemaking  education i 


$3,273,753 

■""■i6s,'396'] 


$3,319,461 


$2, 963, 572 
225,660 

■  "235.'988' 
187.000 


$2, 963. 572 

225,660 

0 

235,988 

187,000 


Subtotal,  vocational  education 

Libraries  and  community  services; 

Grants  lot  public  library  services  (I.SCA  I) 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  HI)----------- 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  l» -A)- -------- 

Library  services  lor  physically  handicappad  (LSCA  IV-B). 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) • 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) VuV:-k- ' 

University  community  servKe  programs  (HtA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States : 

Special  proiects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


3,379.143 


3.319.461 


3.612.220 


3.612.220 


$4,554,559 
225.660 
105, 337 
235,988 
187. 000 


5.308.544 


319.716 

398, 255 

41.336 

38.000 

23.750 

211,575  . 

"i47.'398" 

538. 398 
200.000 


391,716 

346.970 

41.581 

39,509 

25,138 


391,716 

128. 570 

41,581 

39,509 

25.138 


142.316 
631,826 


142,316 
701.583 


219. 830 

0 

41,581 

39,509 

25.138 

0 

0 

142,316 

701,  583 
0 
0 


391,716 

128,570 

41,581 

39,509 

25, 138 

0 

0 

142.316 

701. 583 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


1,990.428 


1.619.056 


1.47a  413 


1,169.957 


1,470.413 


Education  tor  the  handicapped:      ,.,....         ../rct»ui\ 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI)-. 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation ....-....- 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deal 


137.460 
340,493  . 

"■"2,089': 


297, 836 


297,836 


297, 836 
0 
0 
0 


a7,836 

0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


480,042 


297,836 


297,836 


297, 836 


297.836 


tesaarchandtraining: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories - 

Research  and  development  centers... - 

General  education  - - 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study 

Disssemination 

Trainng  

Statistical  surveys ■ 

Construction 

Subtotal  research  and  training 

Education  in  toreign  languages  and  world  aftairs 

Civil  rights  education :     -  -  -  ,;,-.-;,■  -  -  r,;  ■,-•.:- 

Colleges  lor  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act). 

Promotionot  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund • 


700,000  .. 

"'"6."2«";: 

26,000 


10.728 


67,707 


15.000 


0 

0 
0 
15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


• 

0 
0 
15.000 
0 
0 

• 
• 

0 
0 


67.707 

"31,666 

50,000 
85, 107  . 


15.000 
'56.066' 


Total.  Office  ot  Education. 


742,970 

■'"i28r54b' 
50.000 
85, 107 

"i,664,666 

50,809,79r        41,844,078  39. 637, 040 


15.000 
0 
0 

50,000 


15,000 

u 

0 
50,000 


0 
0 

36,984,95r 


0 
0 

47,524,439 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (titA  I). 

Basic  grants 

State  admmistrative  expenses 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II)  .... 
Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services(ESEA  III).... 
Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects L-;---;,i-nViViK.'" 

Acquisition  ot  equipment  and  minor  remodefingtf^UW  III). 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration -- 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 

School  assistance  in  federal, y  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


J85,936,4I6 

859. 364 

9,337.909 

15, 774, 000 

1,895,749 

41,491 

5,273.358 

i77.'666" 

2.234,188 


J80,215,617 

802,900 

4,786,011 

14,182.781 

1.908,448 


J84,053,448 

840.534 

4.020.285 

14,922,033 

1,847.729 


5,335,635 

148,476  

174,462  -.- 

1.560.552  1.085,684 


I84.0S3.448 
840.534  . 
0 
9.681.939 

1.847,729 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


$97,929,519 

4,801,557 
14, 208, 380 

1,847,729 

0 

5,635,058 

0 

175,073 

1.566.092 


121,530,141    109,114,882    106,769.713 


96.423.650 


126.163,408 


74,952,000 


78,042,000 
11,047,600 


40,218,000 
460,000 


25, 225, 000 
460,000 


88,431,000 
460,000 


Subtotal,  SAFA 

Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B  2) 

Training  programs  (EPDA.  pts.  C  and  D) 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 
Teachers  Corps 


74.952.000  89.089.600  40.678.000  25,685,000  88,891.000 


6, 493. 971 


1,027,178 


1, 503, 032 


1,503.032 
0 


1, 503,  032 
0 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance:  .     .      ^,,,..  ,,,. 

Strengthering  developing  institutions(HEA  III). 


6,493,971 
1,663.949 


165,000 
523, 580 


1,027,178 
1,729,925 


1,503.032 


Colleges  ol  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones)  .^^  ,., 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipmentand  other  resources(HEA  Vl-A) i,.itw.oi» 


Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I.  sec.  103) 

Other  undergraduate  lacilities(HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  lacilities(HEFA  II) - -■.- 

Stateadministration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 


5,510.083 

22.770.923 

2,598.126 

303, 385 


519.125 
1,577,046 

6, 678. 961 
14,504,916 

600,  COO  . 

377,971 


523, 740 


3,453,412 
9,482,513 


377,971 


1.503,032 
0 


0 

523.740 

0 

3,453,412 

...0 

0 

• 


1,503,032 
0 


0 

523,740 

0 

3,453,412 

3,663,040 

0 

0 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OBUGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA-Continued 


October  27,  1969 


Niion  estimate.         House  oassed 
Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970  1970   appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 
Higher  education— Ijontinued 
Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loani(NDEA  II) 

Insured  loins: 

Adyanees  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Work-studJ  programs  <HEFAIV-C) 

Special  pragrams  for  disadvantaged  students: 

Talent  search 

Personnel  devekipment: 

College  leather  tellowships(NDEA  IV) 

Training  pr)grams  (EPOA  pt.  E) 


Subtotal, 


Vocational  educatior : 
Basic  grants 
Innovation 
Work-study 
Cooperative 
Consumer  and 


•  edu:a 


$8,581,990 
15,775,127 

837,865 

13,991,767 

304,399  . 

7,583,700  .. 
251,828  .. 


$1,570,013 
18,  828,  396 

1,079,211  . 


$7,  556, 158 
15, 547, 238 


11,874,064 


12,439.497 


$7,556,158 
15,547,238 

0 

0 

12, 442, 061 

0 

0 

0 


higher  education 


80,783.389 


17,466,034 


57, 609, 703 


49,380.529 


39, 522, 609 


17,471,789 


lo 


tion 

memaking  education. 


919.639 


18,153,766 
422, 522 


18,153.766 
422,  522 
0 


Subtotal,  voci  lional  education 


Libraries  and  commi  nity  services: 

Grants  for  publ«:  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  jublic  libraries  (LSCA  'I) _ 

Interlibrary  coo|«ration  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A)..: 

Library  servicesifot  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 

College  library  ifesources  (HEA  ll-A),   

Librjjian  trainirig(HEA  II  B)  •  

University  comnjunity  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adutt  basic  edutation  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  sites  

Special  prolects  and  teacher  education _ 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities _ 

Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services 

Education  for  the  haedicapped 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment. 

Research  and  intovation 

Media  services  ^d  captioned  hims  lor  the  deaf. 

Subtotal,  eduifetion  for  the  handicapped. 

Research  and  trainm* 

Research  and  davelopment: 

Educational]  laboratories 

Research  aiu  development  centers. 

General  ediication. 

Vocational  tducation. 

Evaluations] 

National  aclievement  study. 
Dissemination. 
Training 
Statistical  surve 
(^structon 


666.778 

659, 255 
51.753 
38.000 
23. 750 

129.062  . 

724.486  . 

549.363 


1.590,550 
262,500 


2.666.778 


1, 


376. 957 
53,915 
39.509 
28,210 


2, 666, 778 

507,365 
53.915 
39,509 
26.210 


506,766 
1,908.201 


506,765 
2,137,446 


1,154,367 

0 

53,915 

39,509 

26,210 

0 

0 

506,  765 

2,137,446 


10. 695, 497 


6. 578. 336 


5. 937. 988 


3.918.212 


631. 725 
541,312 
125.000 
91, 492 


Subtotal,  reseirch  and  training 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  educatioij 

(Alleges  for  agnculti^re  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act).. 

Promotion  of  vocatiojial  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 

Higher  education  faclities  loan  fund 


13. 188. 936 

3.116.709 

414,  306 

50,000 

534,067 


4,887,974 


59,037 


Total,  Office  a   Education 337,243,026 


Elementary  and 
Assistance  for 
Basic  gran 
State  adm 
Grants  lo  States 
Supplementary 
Strengthening 
Grants  to 
Grants  for 
Acquisition  of 
Grants  to 
Loans  to  n 
State  admi 
Guidance,  coun 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

secondary  education: 

» lucationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 


t! 

nistrative  expenses 

lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

<  ducational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III)... 
Slate  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 


Stttes. 


s  lec 
ecu 
St  ites 


School  assistance  in 
Maintenance  an 
Construction  (Piiblic 


Subtotal,  SAFi  I 


1  Not  availabli . 


50.000 
534, 067 


50,000 


59,037 
0 
0 

50,000 


1,676,000 


290;  91 1. 305         227, 009, 793         189, 793, 034 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO 


lal  projects 

ipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NOEA  III): 


0  iprofit  private  schools 

njstration 

ling,  and  testing  (NOEA  V). 


Subtotal,  elen  entary  and  secondary  education. 


$9,606,262  $8,911,750           $9,087,016 

150,000  150,000                150.000 

1.064.689  541,044                454,481 

2,044,000  1,744,119      1,819,046 

347, 190  410. 474       401, 556 

519,924       258,547 

812,768      806,722 

14.921 

20,077        19,340 

252,472  172,995      120,354 

14, 817. 382  13.029.912     12,032.453 


11.401,033 


ederally  affected  areas: 
operations  (Public  Law  31-874).. 
■    Law  81-815) 


12.765.000 
1.099,028 


13,291,000 
2.525.300 


7.539,000 


3.109.000 
0 


13,864,028 


15,816,300 


7.539,000 


3.109,000 


$5, 564, 771 
22,181,155 

0 

0 

12, 442,  U61 

Q 

0 
0 


47,828,179 


27, 899,  577 
422, 522 
919,170 


512,086 
1, 145, 491 

512,086 
1, 145, 491 

512,086 
1,145,491 

18,385,673 

17,471,789 

20,233,865 

20, 233, 865 

30, 898. 846 

2, 666, 778 

507,  365 

53.915 

39.  509 

26.210 

0 

0 

506, 765 

2,137,446 


5. 937. 988 


1.106.581 
1.534,379  . 
900.600 

2.397,629 
288.883  .".". 

2,397,629 

2,397,629 
0 
0 
0 

2,397,629 

0 
0 

216. 828 

151.339  ... 

0 

3.758,388 

2,837,851 

2.397.629 

2,397,629 

2.397,629 

3. 485. 000 
4.423.833  . 

4,171,896  ... 

0 
0 
0 
59.037 
0 

0 
0 

2. 737. 359 

455,000  ... 

0 

1. 137. 169 
16.046  .. 

241,078 

59,037 

59,037 

0 

59,037 
0 
0 

50,000 


334,627,9<5 


$9,087,016 
150.000  .. 

$10,655,367 

454, 481 
1,307,980 

543,947 
1,769,391 

401,556 
0 

401,556 
0 

0 

Q 

837,012 

0 

19.673 

175,980 

0 

0 

'4,402,926 


15,522,000 
0 


15, 522, 000 
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Program 


Nixon  estimate,        Houm  passed 
Actual.  1968      Eatimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970  1970   apptopiialionbill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 

Education  professions  development:  Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  8-2)-.  

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pts.  C  and  D) 


$1,851,536  ... 


$204, 815 


$258,608 


$258,608 
0 


Subtotal  education  professions  development. 


1.851.536 


204,815 


258.606 


2S8,608 


Teachers  Corps - r 

Higher  education: 

Program  assistance:           .uca  .ii\                                                                          .  125,000..- 

Strengtheningdevelopinginstitutions(HtA  .11)  --------- -_-^-- 191,689 

Colleges  of  ag.iculluie  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones)..  •  jg 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  VIA) ^"'.o'" 

'^""STommunity  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103) 2*|.  f^ 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  1U4) 317,181 

Graduate  tacililies  (HEFA  II)       -^^iiy:-";?^: .."'...'.  91,749 

State  administration  and  plannmg(HEFA  I,  sec.  lUS) 

Studentaid:                               .  /uc«  lu  nx                                                                   1,982,840 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 2,769,963 

Direct  loans (NDEA  II) 

Insured  loans:  

Advances  lor  reserve  funds (i)  .. 

Interest  payments 1,846,965 

Work-study  programs(HEAIV-C)    .-------------------- 75,000  .. 

Special  programs  lor  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 

Personnel  development:            ,.,„r.  i./v                                                                               1,941.200.. 

College  teacher  lellowships  (NDEA  IV) 75  oOO    - 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pt.  E) 


188.629 
212,102  . 

935,812 
1,691,038 
200.000  . 
80,092 

228, 321 
2. 846, 550 

127, 164 

l,'663,'9i9 


191, 707 


483. 869 
1,105,508 

■  80,092' 

1.098.863 
2,260.975 


1.680,296 


0 

191,707 

0 

483,869 

0 

0 

80,092 

1.098.863 
2,260,975 

0 

0 

1.683.643 

0 

0 

0 


$258,608 
0 

258.608 

0 


0 

191,  707 

0 

483,869 

414,  543 

0 

80.092 

809.263 
3.  240. 262 

0 

0 

1,680,643 

0 

0 

0 


Subtotal,  higher  education 

Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

I  nnovation - 

Work-study - 

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 


12.996.104 


8.113.627 


6.901.310 


5.796.149 


6,900.352 


2,427,432 
161.659 


2. 452, 139 


2.410.681 
224,710 

.234,655" 
152.113 


2.410.681 

224,710 

0 

234,*55 

152.113 


3.704,851 
224.710 
101.008 
234, 655 
152,113 


Subtotal,  vocational  education 

Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

I nterlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III)      --.----- 

Stale  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  1*7^)---,- :„-„-.- 
Library  services  tor  physically  handicapped  (LSl-A  IV-B). 

College  library  resources(HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B). vbVi'iV 

University  community  service  programs  (HtA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States : 

Special  proiects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


2,528,491 


2,452.139 


3,022.159 


3.022,159 


1.087.337 


386.437 

303, 675 
41.311 
38.000 
23.750 
441.349 
127.425 
147.594 

228, 507 
66,996 


386, 437 

232,842 

41,553 

39,509 

25. 135 


386,437 

127,691 

41.553 

39.509 

25. 135 


142, 295 
255.893 


142. 295 
275,835 


217.661 

0 

41.553 

39.509 

25, 135 

0 

0 

142, 495 

275. 835 
0 
0 


386. 437 

127.691 

41.553 

39.509 

25. 135 

0 

0 

142.495 

275. 835 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


1,805,044 


1,123.664 


1,038.455 


742.188 


1,038.655 


Education  lor  the  handicapped:  u.  j„„„.j/ecf»  vi\ 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation.....-...-------— 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  lor  the  deal 

Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories-- - 

Research  and  development  centers 

General  education - 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations- " 

National  achievement  study 

Dissemination ■" 

Training 

Statistical  surveys 

Construction.- 


131,656 
675,135  . 
1,135.525 
30,589 


285, 258 


285. 258 


240,113 


285.258 

0 
0 
0 


285.258 
0 

U 
0 


1.972,905 


525,371 


285.528 


285.258 


285.258 


514,039  . 

■■29ir383 
48,230 


119.558  .... 
98,475  .... 

""71.256"."'.^ 


30,002 
49.982 


15.000 


Subtotal,  research  and  training .-- • 

Education  m  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Colleges  for%gr'^icultureVnd  themechanic  aiU(2d  Morrill  Act).. 

Promotion  ol  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  lund 

Highet  education  facilities  loan  lund 


1,142,935 
103,826  .. 
64,673  .- 
50,000 
66,744 
3.000  .. 


79,984 


50,000 
66,744 


15,000 
"56,'666" 


0 

0 

0 

0 

15,000 

15,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 

0 

15,000 
0 
0 

15,000 
0 

0 

50,000 

50.000 

Total.  Office  ot  Education. 


51,266,668 


41  462,556    31,142,243    24,679,395 


9,560,136 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

''*Tl^L^"e^ofetcX"piived  children  (ESEA  ^  ,,,062,813  $8,698,660  $9,884  434           $9,884,434 

Basicgrants - I".::::.  150,000  150,000  150,000                 150,UW. 

State  administrative  expenses-..  -,...-.----- 1,400,476  Ull^Ji  ,  52?«i             1  M7  122 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II)  . 2, 775, 726  2, 333, 909  2, 447, 224            1,  W,  la 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  sef>''<:«(tSEA  Ml) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V).                                                                   _  386,662  449.925  461,634               *''**J 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  lor  special  projects 

1  Not  available. 


$11,575,229 

718,570 

2, 343, 122 

481,634 
0 
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Elementary  and  seca 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OSUfiATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT-CoittiiHMd 


October  27,  1969 


OFFICE  OF  EOUCATION-ConHnued 


Jary  education— Continued 
Acquisition  of  e^ipment  and  miner  remodelini  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  SW»s     

loans  to  ''orproht  private  Khaols 

State  admiTistration,  _ 

Guidance,  couse|»n|,  and  testiitf  (NOtA  V) 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education.. 

School  assistance  in  ederally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  am  operations  (Public  Law  81-874). 
Construction  (Pi  blK  Law  81  815) , 


Subtotal,  SAFi  i 


Education  profession ;  development:  Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  lEPOA  B  2)_ 

Training  prograr  is  (EPOA,  pts.  C  and  0) 


Subtotal,  adulation  professions  development. 
Teachers  (^rps. . 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HE A  III). 

Colleges  of  i  gnculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead- Jones). 

Undergradu  ite  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sac  103). 

Other  under  [raduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104). 

Graduate  ta<ilities(HEFA  II). 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec  105). 
Student  aid: 

,Uucational»pportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loansKNDEA  II) 

Insured  loails: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) 

Special  progfams  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search. 
Personnel  development: 

College  teacler  fellowships  (NOEA  IV) 

Training  prBirams(EPDA,  pt  E).. 


Subtotal,  ligher  education. 


Btion 

nemaking  education. 


Vocational  educatran] 
Basic  grants. 
Innovation... 
Work-study.. 
Cooperative  edu 
Consumer  and  I 

Subtotal,  vocational  education. 

Libraries  and  commuiiity  services: 

Grants  lor  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  piiblic  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Merlibrary  coopiration  (LSCA  111) 

State  institjtiodM  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  fcr  physically  handicapped  {ISCA  IV-B).. 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  tr3inin|(HEA  ll-B) 

Umversity  commimty  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  educat!on<(Adult  EdtKation  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  proiectc  ind  teacher  education. 

Educational  broaicasting  facilities. 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


Education  for  the  haniicapped: 

Preschool  and  scliool  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  educatio*  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  ai|d  captioned  films  for  the  deal 

Sul>total,  educainn  for  the  handicapped 

Research  and  trainingj 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  anq  development  centers 

General  education 

Vocational  eiicalion 

EvaiualKiiis  , 

National  ach^vcnient  study. 
Dissemination. 


Training. 
Statistical  survey^ 
Construction. 


ch  and  training 

nguages  and  world  affairs. 


Subtotal,  reseali 
Education  in  foreign  I 
Civil  rights  education  J 
Colleges  for  agriculturt  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Ac^l. 

Promotion  of  vocation*!  education  (Smitli-Hughes  Act)... 

Student  loan  insuranci  fund 

Higher  education  faciltws  bin  fund 


Total,  Office  tt  Edvcatioa 


'■  Not  avii  labia. 


ActMl,196S     EsUmate,  1969     Estimate.  1970 


Nixon  estimata,       House  passed 
1970  appropriation  bill 


(718,891 

r24, 973 

9.100 

41,129 

26,820 

26,250 

337, 272 

234, 802 

$163,353 


0 

J734, 201 

0 

0 

0 

26,375 

u 

235, 929 

14, 867, 760 


13, 377, 040 


13, 709, 260         {12, 183, 190 


3,293.000 


3.429,000 


1.945.000 


1.503.000 
0 


3.293.000 


3.429,000 


1,945,000 


1.503.000 


782,618 


238,978 


310,305 


310,305 
0 


782,618 


238,978 


310,305 


310,305 
0 


210.260 
164.566 

763.269 
.676,180 
.  352. 204 

113.326 

,  531, 380 
,417.182 


207. 121 
163, 167 

875, 107 
1, 784, 439 


210,285 


452, 481 
1.166,568 


<'2 

,463,032 

231,240 

,840,300 
19.000 


91.548 

194,  680 
2. 427. 138 

146,810 

i."  505,' 555" 


91.548 

936,956 
1.927,841 


1,577.248 


0 

210,285 

0 

452. 481 

0 

0 

91,  548 

936, 956 
1.927.8(1 

0 

0 

1,  577,  573 

0 

0 
0 


12. 781, 939 


7.395,565 


6, 362, 927 


5.196.684 


2,643,558 


2.634,697 


132.821 


2,613,726 
232.448 


245,509 
164, 925 


2,613,726 

232,448 

0 

245.509 

164, 925 


2,776,379 


2,634,697 


3.256,608 


3,256,608 


514.029 
290, 157 
41.896 
38.000 
23,750 
422,952 


514,029 
274, 398 
42,244 
39.509 
25, 195 


514,029 
148, 935 
42,244 
39.509 
25. 195 


169,107 

394, 974 
25,000 


162.283 
457,836 


162,263 
503, 143 


270,073 

0 

42,244 

39,509 

25, 195 

0 

0 

162,263 

503, 143 
0 
0 


1.919,865 


1.515.474 


1.435,318 


1. 042. 427 


170. 519 
426, 270 


369,463 


369,463 


369,463 
0 


134,237 
114,322 


23,770 
75,000 


15,000 


148,100 


0 
0 

0 

15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


396,659 

571.134 

79.000 

50.000 

92,547 


98,770 


15,000 


50,000 
92,547 


50,000 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 


2,183,000 


40,487,641 


29.232,554  27,453,8(1 


23,926.677 


^ 


16, 095, 060 


3,974,000 

0 


3. 974. 000 


310. 305 

0 


310,305 
0 


0 

210.285 

0 

452,481 

454, 530 

0 

91,548 

936,956 
1,927,841 

0 

0 

1, 577. 573 

0 

0 
0 


5,651.214 


4, 016. 898 
232.448 
132, 753 
245,  509 
164,925 


4,792,533 


514,  029 
148,935 
42,244 

39,509 

25, 195 

0 

0 

162. 263 

503, 143 
0 
0 


1,435,318 


369,463 

0 


9.324 

22,500  ... 

0 
0 

0 

87,627 

8,520  ... 

0 

693.740 

400,483 

369.463 

369.463 

369.463 

0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 


32,6*2,893 


October  27,  1969 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


OBLKATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  DELAWARE 
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Program 


Nixon  estimate.        House  passed 
Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970  1970   appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants  - 

State  administrative  expenses 

Grants  to  Stales  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III)... 
Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects - .  .  -  -  -  - 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  111): 

Grants  to  States     .     

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools. 

State  administration        - 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


»2,  535. 238 
150,000 
260. 120 
644, 000 

192,381 


J2,  520. 451 
150.000 
134.057 
715,180 

261.718 


J2. 571. 260 
150,000 
112.609 
735,751 

262,904 


163,  493 

16,000" 
65,045 


165. 504 

6.777 

13,333 

50,000 


50.000 


$2,571,260 
150,000  . 

0 
597,711 

262.904 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


$3, 124, 538 

133.044 
719.823 

262,904 
0 

180,310 

0 

13,333 

50.000 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. . 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81  874). 
Construction  (Public  Law  81 -81 5) 


4,020,277 


1.741.640 
16 


4,017.020 


1.922.000 
898. 900 


3. 882, 524 


1.756.000 
801.000 


3.581.875 

1.388.000 
801,000 


4,483,952 


2.212.000 
801.000 


Subtotal.  SAFA. 


1.741.656 


2. 820. 900 


2.557.000 


2.189.000 


Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPOA  B-2) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pts.  C  and  D)... 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development.. 
Teachers  Corps 


77,870 


125,971 


139,299 


139,  299 
0 


3.013.00g 


139,  299 
0 


77,870 


125,971 


139.299 


139,299 
0 


139,299 
0 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts(Bankhead-Jone5) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  VIA). 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103) — 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II)  

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NOEA  II) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds - 

Interest  payments ■ 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students: 

Talent  search • 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs  (EDPA,  pt.  E) - 


82.908 
160.608 
26,  440 

139,307 
516. 926 


157,678 
26, 175 

163.  085 
316,172 


160,612 


84,  324 
206,696 


94,966 

322, 720 
216,403 

10,000 

0) 

271,172 


47,476 

29,  757 
370,989 

29,209 

■293,787" 


47,476 

143,214 
294,671 


307,  777 


177.000 


0 

160,612 
0 

84,  324 
0 
0 

47, 476 

143,214 
294,671 

0 

0 

307, 840 


0 

160,612 

0 

84  324 

85,158 

0 

47, 476 

105,471 
422, 301 

0 
0 

307,  840 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


2,018,450 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants.. 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education. 


632,629 


1.434.328 
623,244 


1, 244. 770 


1.038.137 


1.213.182 


25,024 


478.774 

206.110 

'208.  568" 
30.210 


478,774 

206,110 

0 

208.568 

30, 210 


735,802 

206.110 
25.011 

208,568 
30.210 


Subtotal,  vocational  education. 


657,653 


623,244 


923,662 


922,662 


1.205,701 


libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  lor  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) v-.v;-.- 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States. - 

Special  protects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  faciiities.. 


172.884 
170.250 
40.334 
38.000 
23.750 
33,726 


172.884 

225. 947 

40. 395 

39,509 

25.034 


172.884 
92. 135 
40. 395 
39.509 
25,043 


112.283 

146, 034 


111.098 
155. 845 


111.098 
162, 892 


129.939 

0 

40. 395 

30.509 

25.034 

0 

0 

111.098 

162, 892 
0 
0 


172.884 
92. 135 
40.395 
30.509 
25.034 
0 
0 
111.098 

162,892 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


737,261 


770.712 


643.947 


499.867 


637.947 


Education  for  the  handicapped:        ......  j.tcrAuiv 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  lor  the  deaf 


100.000 
105. 723 


2,523 


100.000 
"26.378 


100,000 


100.000 
0 
0 
0 


100.000 

0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


208, 246 


126,  378 


100,000 


Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers. 

General  educations 

Vocational  education.. 

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study 


22.231 
60,000 


40.000 


15,000 


Dissemination. 

Training 

Statistical  surveys. 


Construction. 
Subtotal,  research  and  traininf.. 


100.000 


0 
0 
0 

15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


100,000 


0 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


82,231 


40,000 


15,000 


15.000 


15.000 


>  Not  available. 
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Education  in  foreii" 
Civil  fifhts  educaqon 
Calleiss  foi  a|iici 
Promotion  of  voca(ionil 
Student  loan  insui 
Hi|lier  education 


Total,  Offici 


Elementary  and  M  nndary  education 
Assistance  lor 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OBtlOATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  OEUWARE-Conbnuwl 


October  27,  1969 


Acttttl.  1968      Estimate,  1969 


Nixon  estimate,        House  oissed 
Estimate,  1970  1970   appropfialionb.il 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Continued 
languages  and  world  affairs 


0  Itme  aftd  the  meehenic  arts  (2d  MarriH  Act).. 

■  education  (Snrith-Huities  Act) 

*nc«  fund 

iKilities  loan  fund 


$99,224 
W,000 
30,000 


tw.ooo 


Io'mo  ^-  ^•'^ 


0 
0 
^.000 


491.000 


of  Education. 


10,213,868 


10,038,553 


9,556,202 


8, 535, 840 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grafts   

State  adn»nistfative  expenses 

Grants  to  State  (or  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementari^educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III)... 
StrengtheningState  departmente  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  >tates 

Grants  loi  special  projects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NOEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  (onprofit  private  shcools... 

State  adrttnistration  

Guidance,  couiseling,  and  testing  (NOEA  V) 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  educaliofl 


School  assistance  ij 
Hauitenance 
Construction  (I 


federally  affected  areas; 
id  operations  (Public  Law  31-874). 
ubiic  Law  81  815) 


Subtotal,  SAf  A. 


Education  prolessiens  development:  Preschool,  etemwitafy,  ind  secondary: 

Grants  to  SUt*5(EPOAB-2)--   

Training  progrims(EPOA,  ptj,  C  and  0) 


Subtotal,  edition  professions  development. 
Teachers  Corps. 


Higher  education: 
Program  assis| 


Strengtheijing  developing  institutions  (HEA  III). 

Colleges  a(  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones). 


Undergraitjate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction: 

Public  contmunity  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec  103)  . 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104)  . 

Graduate  fcahfies  (HEFA  II) 

State  adm^istration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

Student  aid:     :  . 

Education*  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) ?..  . 

Direct  loaiB(NOEA  II) 

Insured  loins: 

Advaites  for  reserve  funds 

I  nterest  payments 

Work-stuly  pniTams(H£A  IV-C) 

Spec  al  prdgrams  for  disadvantaged  studenb:  titeiil  seardi 

Personne  development: 

Collewteiher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Train,ngp4ograms(EPOA,  pt  E) 


Subtotal!  higher  education. 


Vocational  educatiof 

Basic  grants 

Innovation. 


Work-study. 

Cooperative  edication. 

Consumer  and  pomemaking  education. 

Subtotal,  vocational  education 


Libraries  and  cammjinity  services: 

Grants  for  pubic  library  services  (LSCA  I). 
Construction  oflpublic  libraries  (LSCA  II). 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III)  

State  institutioijal  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

(Allege  library  jesources(HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  trainiig(HEA  MB) 

University  comifiunity  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

ation  (Adult  Education  Act): 

ates 

ects  and  teacher  education 

dcasting  lacilities 


Adult  basic  edij 
Grants  to  5 
Special  proj 

Educational  bra 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  ±hool  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 
Teacfier  education  and  recruitment .. 

Research  and  ninovation. 


Media  services 


ind  captioned  films  for  the  deal. 


Subtotal,  adu  ation  for  the  handicapped. 
>  Not  availaN  i. 


$5, 933, 620 
150,000 
336,897 
841.000 

206.022 


J5, 655. 271 
150,000 
167.514 
874.098 

273,711 


J5. 710, 453 
150.000 
140.713 
903.065 

274,302 


172,293 


10,000 
83,354 


177, 226 

7,660 

13.333 

59. 191 


50,000 


J5. 710, 453 
150,000 
0 
705.509 

274. 3(H 
0 

a 

0 

0 
0 


7.733,186 


7,378,004 


7,228,533 


6. 840. 264 


5. 747, 400 


5. 984, 400 
908.400 


3, 396, 000 


374,000 
0 


5,747,400 


6.892.800 


3. 396, 000 


374.000 


827, 729 


132,452 


149, 107 


149, 107 
0 


827,729 
425,423 


132,452 
155,267 


149, 107 


149, 107 
0 


108,295 


1, 469. 313 

237,225 

31,542 

915.250 
1.715,440 

49,818 

(')  . 

810. 839 

105. 840  . 

1,131.800  . 
160,000  . 


165, 197 
101,716 

143,332 
746,653 


168, 166 


74,111 
488, 120 


64, 151 

132. 064 
1,646,480 

63,305 


64,151 

635.  596 
1.307,776 


707,424 


741,110 


0 

168,166 
0 

74,111 
0 
0 

64,151 

635, 596 
1,307,776 

0 

0 

741,263 

0 

0 
0 


6.735,362 


3.770.322 


3.479,030 


2.991.063 


769,427 


774.982 


31,280 


650. 227 
207, 739 


210,853 
41, 029 


650. 227 

207, 739 

0 

210,853 

41,029 


800,707 


774,982 


1.109.848 


1,109.848 


224. 762 

368. 797 

40.571 


308.721  . 

103.418  . 
119.584 

196, 191 
1,279,897  . 


224. 762 

138,580 

40.676 

39.509 

25,059 


224, 762 
100. 773 
40.676 
39.509 
25,059 


117,437 
216,690 


117,437 
231,310 


151,249 

0 

40.676 

39,509 

25,059 

0 

0 

117,437 

231,310 
0 
0 


2,641,941 


802.713 


779,  526 


605. 240 


100,000 

454,447 

1,287,431 

527.094 


100,397 


100.397 


858.  792 
560.414 


100,397 
0 
0 
0 


2,368,972 


1,519.603 


100,397 


100,397 


10.858,081 


J6. 204, 418 


163, 966 

879,117 

274,  302 

0 

182,138 

0 

13,333 

60.916 


7,778,190 


6, 744, 000 

0 


6. 774, 000 


149, 107 

0 


149. 107 
0 


0 
168. 166 

0 

74.111 

181,283 

0 

64, 151 

468, 088 
1,874,208 

0 

0 

741.263 

0 

0 
0 


3,571.275 


999. 302 
207.739 

31,264 
210,853 

41,029 


1.490.187 


224. 762 

100.773 

40,676 

39.509 

25. 059 

0 

0 

117.437 

231,310 

0 
0 


779. 526 


100. 397 
0 
0 
0 


100.397 


October  27,  1969 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OBUfiAnOW  IM  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— Cealinued 
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Nlaaa  tttimate.        House  passed 
Actual,  1968      Estbnate,  1969      Estimate.  1170  1970    apprvpnation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Continued 
Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  devekipment  centers . ... ... 

General  education ......... ..... 

Vocational  education ................ 

Evaluations - 

National  achtevemant  study 

Dissemination 

Training 

Statistical  surveys 

(instruction 


{780.000 


$390,000 


1.836,048 
618.982 
332.676 


949, 292 
243,293 


»1S,800 


1,174.098 

201.919 

53.475 

15.948 


302,220 


0 

0 
0 
f IS. 000 
0 
0 

e 

0 
.       0 

0 


Subtotal,  research  and  traintaf 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  edocatKHi-. 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act).. 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 

Higher  education  lacilities  loan  fund 


5,013.146 
541.059 
130. 560 


1.884,805 


15,000 


152.065 
50,000 


50,000 


15.000 
0 
0 

50.000 


814.000 


Total,  Office  el  Education. 


33.779.485 


U.  513, 013 


16.307,441 


12.234,919 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants  ..  , »32,933,155 


State  administrative  expenses. 

Grants  to  Stales  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III).. 
Strengthening  State  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States.     

Grants  for  special  projects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  ratnodating  (NOEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration. 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


329,332 
2,648,847 
4.898.000 

652, 801 
234,000 

2.266.670 

6.170 

54,369 

683.699 


J32, 012, 107 

320. 928 

1.358.173 

4,530,189 

709.479 


J32.717,727 

327,177 

1.140,875 

4, 759, 524 

679,935 


2,281,979 

30,966 

53.121 

475,164 


330,574 


J32.717,727 

327,177 

0 

3, 182. 14C 

679.935 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education.. 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874).. 
Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


44. 707, 043 


41, 772,  lot 


39,955.812 


36,906,985 


16,684,000 
554. 293 


17,351,000 
2,615,300 


10,201,000 
17,000 


5, 013, 000 
17,000 


Subtotal.  SAFA 

Education  professions  development:  Prascbool.  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPD A  B-2) 

Training  programs  (EPDA.  pts.  C  and  D) 


17,238,293 


19,966,300 


10.218,000 


5,030,000 


2, 584. 068 


363,114 


498. 152 


498.152 

0 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 
Teachers  Corps 


2, 584. 068 
453,772 


363.114 
537,734 


498,152 


498,152 
0 


Higher  education; 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
(instruction : 

Public  community  colleges  and  technKal  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103) 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I.  sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I.  sec  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 

Personne.  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NOE    IV) 

Training  programs  (EPDA.  pL  E) 


676.663  . 
267. 693 
386.333 

2.329,696 
5. 526. 744 

440. 164  . 

135.710 

3.133.560 
4. 594. 743 

17,279 

3,601,075 
69.495  . 

2.399.200  . 
191,986 


264. 313 
398.154 

2. 308. 003 
3,533.473 


267,743 


1,193,372 
2,309.990 


125.891 

I  370. 462 
4,618,666 

325,297 


125.891 

1,782,958 
3.668,541 


3,910.790 


4,097,018 


0 

267,743 

0 

0 

0 

0 

125,891 

1.782.958 
3,668,541 

0 

0 

4, 097, 862 

U 

0 

0 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


23,770,341 


15,855,049 


13,445.513 


9.942,995 


Vocational  education: 
Basic  grants 


7,163,350 


7,143.929 


Innovation. 

Work-study 

(kraperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education. 


7,393.929 
266.390 


272.860 


293.111 
466.553 


7,393,919 

266,390 

0 

293,111 

466,553 


Subtota ,  vacational  education. 


7,436.210 


7.143.929 


8.419.983 


8,419,983 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  ibrary  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  coopieralon  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  haadicappad  (LSCA  iV-8).. 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-E) 

University  community  servKe  programs  (HEA  I) 


908.640 

1.300.823 

43.703 

38.000 

23,750 

566,810  . 

166.482 

241.  536 


908.640 

551. 144 

44.384 

39,509 

25.381 


908.640 

214.637 

44.384 

39.509 

25.381 


227,490 


227,491 


432.168 

0 

44.38* 

39.509 

25,381 

0 

0 

227,  at 


^  Not  available. 

CXV 1994— Part  23 


0 

0 
0 
$15,000 
0 
0 

e 

• 

0 

0 


15.000 
0 
0 

50,000 


20,677.682 


$33,044,904 

1.385.908 
4.603.634 

679,935 

0 

2.313,878 

0 

54. 190 

484, 750 


42, 567, 199 


20. 056. 000 
17.000 


20,073.000 


498.152 

0 


498. 152 

0 


0 
267.743 

0 

0 
902.586 

0 
125. 891 

1.313,069 
5. 257, 482 

0 

0 

4,097.862 

0 

0 
0 


11.964.633 


11.363.343 
266.390 
272.721 
293.111 
466. 553 


12.662.118 


908,640 

214,637 

44.384 

39.509 

25, 381 

0 

0 

227,491 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA-Continued 


October  27,  1969 


Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estiinat«,1970 


Nixon  astimate, 
1*76 


House  passed 
appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


nity  services— Continued 
tion  (Adult  Education  Act): 


lects  and  teaclier  education, 
broadcasting  tacilities.   


$874, 90S 
516, 000 


{1,  040, 045 


{1,159,832 


}1, 159, 832 
0 
0 


$1,159,832 

0 
0 


Subtotal,  III  raries  and  community  services. 


4,680.649 


2.836,593 


2.619.874 


1,928,765 


Education  for  the  landicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  [innovation 

Media  servicak  and  captioned  films  for  the  deat 

Subtotal,  eucation  for  the  handicapped 

Research  and  training: 

Research  andidevelopment: 
Educatioilal  aboratories. 


2, 619. 877 


339, 800 

678, 392 

210,447 

9,840 


736,246 

233,751' 


736,246 


736,246 
0 
0 
0 


736,245 

U 
0 
0 


1,238,479 


969.997 


736,246 


736.246 


736, 246 


Research 


and  development  centers. 


General  aducation. 

Vocation!  I  education 

Evaluatio  is 

National  chievement  study. 


Dissemination.. 
Training. 

Statistical  surveys. 
Construction 


1,290,341 

323, 795 

700 


44,338 
50,000 


24.046 


118,405 
344,079 


0 

0 
0 
24,046 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
24, 046 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  re  earch  and  training 
Education  in  torei^  ^  languages  and  world  affairs. 
Civil  rights  educalnn. 
Coll 
Proi 

Studerrttoan  msurlnce  fund 
Higher  education  llcilities  loan  fund 


leeej  tor  agricul  lure  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Second  Morrill  Act). 
motion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 


2, 077, 320 

337, 479 

707,719 

50.000 

187, 558 


49,338 


24,046 


129,380 

50,000 

187, 558 


50.000 


24,046 
0 
0 

50,000 


24, 046 
0 
0 

50,000 


Total,  office  of  education. 


Elementary  and 
Assistance  tor 
Basic  grai 
State  adnti 
Grants  to  Stat  s 
Supplementar 
Strengthening 
Grants  to 
Grants  toi 
Acquisition  of 
Grants  to 
Loans  to 
State  adn 
Guidance,  cou 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

ndaty  education: 
educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

ts..  

nistrative  expenses . .  

1  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) 

>tate  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Jtates 

special  protects 

equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

itales 

nprofit  private  schools 

inistration..     .       

ling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


lOi 


ise 


Subtotal,  ele  mentary  and  secondary  education. 


School  assistance  i 
Maintenance 
Construction 


federally  affected  areas: 
akd  operations  (Public  Law  81-874). 
(lublicLawSl  815) 


,  SA-A 


Subtotal. 

Education  prolessii 
Grants  to  Stafi 
Training  programs 


Subtota>,  e<l^catian  professions  development.. 
Teachers  Corps . 


stince: 


irad  ua 


Higher  education: 

Program  assi 
Strengthei 
Colleges  0 
Undergr 

Construction: 
Public  coi 
Other 
Graduate 
State  adm|ni 

Student  aid 
Education) 
Direct  ioai 
Insured 
Adva 
Interest 
Work-stu 
Special 

Personnel  devi 
College  t 
Training 


>  Not  availab  e. 


2, 291, 000 


107,759,931 


89.906,098 


75,967.626 


63,537.172 


91.195.269 


$37,681,381 

376,814 

2,152,555 

4, 235. 273 

577,997 
483,412  . 

2, 252, 999 


$34,  744.  894 

347.488 

1,089,383 

3, 625, 930 

628,796 


$37,800,275 

378.003 

915,090 

3.  807. 4% 

588, 363 


45,633 
573, 845 


2, 239, 316 

9.660 

44.018 

393.735 


273,924 


$37.  800.  275 
378,003  .. 

$44,  040,  582 

0 
2, 519, 142 

1,086.360 
3,623.910 

588,363 
0 

588,  363 

0 

0 
0 

2,182.778 

0 

0 
0 

43, 958 
393,215 

48.379.909 


43,123.220 


43,763,151 


41,285,783 


51, 959, 166 


15, 440, 556 
1,224,508 


16,421,000 
3. 172, 400 


11,575,000 
1. 598, 000 


5,749,000 
1,598,000 


18,978,000 
1,598,000 


16. 665. 064 


19.593.400 


13.173.000 


s  development:  Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

(EPOA  B-2) 

(EPDA,  pts.  C  and  D) 


7, 347,  OOP 


20. 576, 000 


2,372,079 


311, 043 


419,355 


419,355 
0 


419,355 
0 


2,372,079 
251,055 


311,043 
261,751 


419,355 


419, 355 
0 


419,355 

0 


ing  developing  institutions  (HEA  III)... 

agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

te  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 


munity  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103).. 

undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

icilities(HEFA  II) 

istration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 


is( 


opportunity  grants(H£A  IV-A) 

(NDEA  II) 

ns: 

ices  for  reserve  funds 

payments 

programs  (HEA  IV-C) 

programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search. 
'*opment: 

r  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

programs  (EPDA,  pt.  E) 


I  10 1. 


udr 


2,444,284 
243,723 
254,839 

430,589 

5, 553, 318 

958,549 

114,696 

2.348.100 
2.962,869 

129, 249 
(') 
1, 946, 249 
60,000  . 


240,444 
252, 462 

2, 056,  751 

2, 476, 634 

200,000 

113,760 

263,868 
3,289,729 

306,131 

"3,'976,"962' 


243,763 


1,063,460 
1, 619, 087 

■  113,760" 

1,269,944 
2,612,985 


4,166,278 


0 

243,763 

0 

0 
0 
0 


1,260,944 
2,612,985 

0 

0 

4, 167, 138 

0 


0 

243,763 

0 

0 

615,620 

0 

0 

935, 257 
3,744,737 

0 

0 

4, 167, 138 

0 


Subtotal  higher  education.. 


1,929,600.. 

0 

0 

0 

221,200.. 

0 

19  597  265 

13,176,681 

11,089,277 

8,284,830 

9,706,515 

October  27,  1969 
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Proima 


Nixon  estimate,        House  passed 
Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969     Estimate,  1970  1970  appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— ContiiMtd 
Vocational  educational:  .,  ,^  qc'> 

Basic  grants $7,106,953 


$7, 105, 908 


lnnovatk>n. 


WofK-study 

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education. 


247,836 


$6,961,237 
260,009 


284,162 
439, 251 


$6,961,237 

260,009 

0 

284,162 

439, 251 


$10,698,362 
260.009 
247. 709 
284. 162 
439.251 


Subtotal,  vocational  education. 


7,354,789 


7,105,908 


7,944,659 


7.944,659 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  tor  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  1 1 -8) - 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  tacilities • 


743.951 

899,816 
42, 949 
38. 000 
23.750 

473,915  . 

286,062  . 

207, 226 

1,132,351 


743. 951 

519,170 

43.491 

39.509 

25.304 


743,951 

187,217 

43.491 

39.509 

25,304 


196,164 
1,352,356 


196.164 
1,515,610 


364,518 

0 

43. 491 

39,509 

25,304 

0 

0 

196,164 

1,515,610 
0 

0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


3,848,020 


2,919.945 


2,751.246 


2.184.596 


Education  for  the  handicapped:        ,.,...     ^,         .,,„•«  «■» 
Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  Yl).. 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories... —- 

Research  and  development  centers 

General  education 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations.. 

National  achievement  study 


314,971 

501.825 

13. 103 

6.476 


682.447 


682,  M7 


9,549 


682,447 
0 
0 

0 


836. 375 


691.996 


682.447 


882, 447 


670,000 

1,237.326 

499,686 

216, 400 


670,000 


22,639 


Dissemination. 

Training 

Statistical  surveys. 
Construction 


157,700 


92.143 


0 
0 

0 
22.639 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  research  and  training.. 


2, 873. 255 


670.000 


22,639 


22,639 


Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  aflairs 

Civil  rights  education -- — 

Colleges  lor  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act).. 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund • 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund 


562,105 
50,000 
172, 456 


319. 299 
50.000 
172, 456 


50,000 


922,000 


0 
0 
50,000 
0 
0 
0 


Total,  Office  of  Education 103,884,372 


88,395.699 


79,895,774 


68,221,309 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  HAWAII 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  lor  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses. — . 

Grants  to  States  for  school  hbrary  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III)... 
Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodelini  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States — 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools - 

State  administration .— 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


$2. 


430, 762 
150.000 
386.217 
841, 079 

213, 704 


$2,215,107 
150.000 
193. 833 
874. 776 


$2,633,771 
150.000 
162. 821 

903, 778 


281, 390  283, 268 


298,618 
31,063 
10.000 

94,918 


301,047 

9.946 

13.333 

66,059 


50,000 


$2,633,771 

150.000 

0 

716, 722 

283,268 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education.. 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874).. 
Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


4,456,361 


4,105,491 


4, 183, 638 


3,783,761 


8,756,000 


9,117.000 
1.785.000 


5,172,000 


5,741,000 
0 


Subtotal,  SAFA. 


8, 756, 000 


10,902,000 


5.172,000 


5,741,000 


Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  Stales  (EPDA  B-2) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pts.  C  and  D). 


569,568 


137. 551 


156,823 


156,823 
0 


Subtotal,  education  professions  devetopment.. 


569.568 


137,551 


156,823 


156,823 


Teachers  Corps 

Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Colleges  ot  agricutlure  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  othef  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction:  ,..„  ,„,, 

Public  community,  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec  103)... 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  admmistration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  tec  105)... 


161.025 


139,266  . 

165. 040 

51,362 

276, 813 

857.813 

841,520 

20,269 


211,201 


162.092 
58,366 

327.314 
547,034 


165,047 


169,240 
357,621 


51,522 


51,522 


0 

165,047 
0 

169,240 

0 

0 

51.522 


11,929,493 


743.951 
187.217 
43.491 
39.509 
25,304 
0 
0 
196.164 

1.515,610 
0 
0 


2,751,246 


682.447 
0 
0 
0 


682.447 


0 
0 

0 

22,639 

0 

0 

• 
• 
0 
0 


22.639 


0 
0 
50,000 
0 
0 
0 


98.096,861 


$3,  211,  221 


192,394 
895,686 

283,268 
0 

325, 337 

0 

13, 333 

68,974 


4,990,213 


10,735.000 

0 


10.735.000 


156.823 
0 


156,823 


156,047 
0 

169,240 
127,380 

0 
51,522 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OBtieATIOfe  IN  THE  STATE  OF  HAWAII— Continued 


October  27,  1969 


AetNil.  1968      Estimato,  1969      Estimttt,  1970 


Nixon  estimate.        House  passed 
1970   appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Continued 
Higher  education — Continued 
Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  (rants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  ioans(NDEA  II) " 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds , 

Interest  payments... 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) """"I. 

Special  programs  tor  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  seaitii 

Personnel  development: 

College teacl|erfellowships(NDEA  IV) 


$196,  000 
272,  454 

17,365 

.        <■> 
542,283 

71,837  . 


$55,099 
328,050 

56,820 


$265, 182 
545,627 


481,321 


504.241 


Training  proirams  (EPO 


Subtotal,  ligher  education. 


'S^''J^"^{'"" •- «5,800 


$265, 182 
545,627 

0 

0 

504,345 

0 

0 

0 


3, 937, 722 


2,067,618 


Vocational  education] 
Basic  grants. 
Innovation    . 
Work-study 

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  hcfnemaking  edueatim. 


2,058,480 


1,700,963 


1,009,303 
43,311 


1,000.869 


Subtotal,  vocational  education 


:jonal 


943, 321 
210,047 

214,096" 
59, 523 


943,321 

210,047 

0 

214,090 

59,  523 


1,052.614 


1.000,869 


1.426.981 


Lbraries  and  commuijity  services: 

Grants  (or  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  ot  peblic  libraries(LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III).. 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  t»r  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-^  

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) .    '."..[ 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) .."'..... 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act):  

,     Wants  to  States  ..    ?ii  si<i  ?«  mi 

Speeial  proie«ts  and  teacher  education 'n,a»a  ao.ai 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities ^.11^1111" 


1.426,981 


203, 338 

320, 520 

40, 473 

38,000 

23, 750 

55.822 

141,163 

117,338 


203, 338 

140.944 
40. 560 
39,509 
25,049 


203, 338 
97.206 
40,560 
39,509 
25.049 


115.728 


115,728 
251,540 


arifi 


142,449 

0 

40,  560 

39.509 

25,049 

0 

0 

115,728 

251,540 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  centers. 


1,151,919 


800,409 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation ]l[ 

Media  services  anj  captioned  films  for  tliedeat. "'" 


772,930 


614,835 


100,000 
115,744 


113,023 


113,023 


3,225 


Subtotal,  education  tor  the  handicapped. 


113,023 
0 
0 
0 


218, 969 


113.023 


113.023 


Desearch  and  trainings 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  lixjratories 

Research  and  development  centers. 

General  education 

Vocational  edi  cation 

Evaluations 

National  achi«  vement  study 

Dissemination. 


113,023 


237,965 
41,872 


25,334 


15,000 


Training ^ 

Statistical  surveys 
Construction 


0 
0 

0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  resear^  and  training. 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education " 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrili  Act)'^'- 

Promotion  ot  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  tund [[I 

Higher  education  facilitfes  loan  fund ........l'." 


279, 837 
203. 182 


25,334 


15,000 


50,000 
31,661 
1,000  . 


50,000 


50,000 


Total,  Office  ot  Elucation 20  869  858 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 

6' 

0 


19, 413, 496 


13, 948, 875 


13,602,386 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  IDAHO 


360.311 
831.000 


,  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondfry  education: 

Assistance  for  edudalionally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants «  qok  753 

State  administlative  expenses 15o'ooo 

Grants  to  States  (or  school  library  materials  (ESEA  if) l:!Y'yyy 

Supplementary  edi^ational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  in') 

Strengthening  Stata  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V); 

Grants  to  States 217  211 

Grants  for  spedal  projects \\[[[ 'i/.^w 

Acquisition  of  equidment  and  minor  remodellng(N6EA  JFl): 

Grants  to  States. .  360  587 

Loans  to  nonprtfit  private  schools llllllllllllillllllllilll'l ' 

State  administvtion ""  •-.—...-         ...         io'noo 

Guidance,  counselir^.  and  testing  (NOEA  V) I""""I"""""I1I""I""":I"I1""""  94*4% 


$2, 945, 733 
150,000 
180, 728 
858,909 

283,917 


$3, 006, 605 
150,000 
151,813 
887, 072 

278,803 


Subtotal,  elemen^ry  and  secondary  education 5,119,298 


358, 140 
3,048  . 
13,333 
64, 750 


50,000 


$3,006,605 

150,000 

0 

689,438 

278, 803 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


4,858.558 


4,524,293 


4,403.649 


School  assistance  in  ledtrally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  ouerations  (Public  Law  81-874) 
Construction  (Publit  Law,  81-815) 


2, 551, 000 


2,656,000 
138,100  . 


1.507,000 


1.044,000 
0 


Subtotal.  SAFA. 


2, 551, 000 


2.794.100 


Education  professions  dtvelopment: 

Preschool,  elementwy,  and  secondary: 
Grants  to  States  (EPOA  B-2).. 
Training  programs  (  EPDA,  pb.  C  and  6). 


1.507,000 


1,044.000 


142,113 


135,012 


152,981 


Teachers  Corps. 


Subtotal,  edu »tion  professions  developmeaL 142,113  135,012  152.981 


>  Not  available. 


152,981 
0 


152,981 
0 


$195,295 
781,953 

0 

0 

504,345 

0 

0 
0 


1,985,782 


1, 449, 742 
210. 047 

43.2c9 
214, 090 

59, 523 


1,976,691 


203, 338 

97,206 

40. 560 

39,509 

25, 049 

0 

0 

115,728 

251, 540 

0 
0 


773,118 


113.023 

0 
0 
0 


113,023 


0 
0 
0 
15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15.000 

0 

0 

50.000 

6 

0 


20,795.650 


$3, 488, 547 

180,068 
855,370 

278, 803 


356,734 

0 

13, 333 

64, 139 

5,236,994 


3,225,000 
0 


3,225,000 


152,981 
0 


152, 981 
0 
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Proirani 


Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969 


Niton  estimate.        House  passed 
Estimate,  1970  1970   appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 
Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III). 


Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-)ones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction : 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (H ETA  I,  sec  103)... 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HE  FA  I,  sec.  104) , 

Graduate  facilities  (HE  FA  II)... 

State  administration  and  planning(HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NEOA  II) 

Insured.loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) 

Special  programs  tor  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV). 

Training  programs(EPDA  PL  E) 


$102. 500 

165, 858 

62,099 

330, 390 
854,005 

72,646' 

491,250 
618,496 


618, 


851 


$162, 907 
65,468  . 

400,064 

546,  443 

800,000 

55,294 

64,941 
809, 643 

46.098  . 


$165,885 


206, 857 
357,234 

55,294 

312,  549 
643. 087 


549. 749 


575,928 


192.700 


0 
$165,  865 

0 

206, 857 

0 

U 

55,294 

312,  549 
643, 087 

0 

0 

576.046 

0 

0 
0 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


3. 508, 195 


3,500.607 


2.316.814 


1.959.698 


VDcalional  education: 
Basic  grants 


1,191,853 


1,202,766 


Innovation. 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education. 

Subtotal,  vocations  I  education 


38,980 


1,032,903 
209,639 


213, 519 
65, 176 


10, 32, 903 

209,639 

0 

213,519 

65, 176 


1,230,833 


1.202,766 


1,521,237 


1,521,237 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  11). 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

College  library  resourcts  (HEA  MA) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll~B) .-. 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


208,959 
247, 786 
40,499 
38,000 
23, 750 
88,375 
17,392 
116,923 

138,479 


208,959 

131,159 

40. 591 

39,509 

25,051 


208.959 
98. 141 
40. 591 
39.509 
25,051 


115.079 
146.680 


115,079 
153.041 


144,758 

0 

40,591 

39.509 

25.051 

0 

0 

115,079 

153,041 

0 

~_    0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


920. 163 


707.028 


680.371 


518.029 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation.   

IVIedia  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories.. 

Research  and  development  centers 

General  education  , 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study 

Dissemination 

Training 

Statistical  surveys 

Construction 


100,000 
133, 155 


116,982 


1 16, 982 


116,982 
0 


1,673 


234.828 


116,982 


116.982 


116,982 


9,233 


50,000 


15,000 


0 
0 
0 
15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  research  and  training 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act). 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act). 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund 


9,233 


50,000 


15,000 


50,000 
39, 430 


50,000 
39, 430 


50,000 


12,000 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 

6" 

0 


Total,  Office  of  Education. 


13,817,093 


13, 454, 483 


10,884,678 


9,781,576 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
liementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants        $47,565,775  $44,407,826 

Stale  administrative  expenses 474,998  444.130 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 5.337.276  2.681.475 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) 9,382,000  8,223.590 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 1,013.556  1,056,099 

Grants  for  special  projects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 3,056.642  3,085.357 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools - 181,753 

State  administration 102,071  99,990 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 1,283.562 894.406 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 68,215,880  61,074,626 


>  Not  available. 


0 
$165,  865 

U 

206,  857 

132.503 

0 

55,294 

230. 178 
921.626 

0 

0 

576,046 

0 

0 
0 


2, 288, 369 


1,587,417 

209, 639 

38,960 

213,519 

65,176 


2,114,711 


208,959 

&8,14l 

40.  591 

39,509 

25, 051 

0 

0 

115,079 

153,041 

0 
0 


680,371 


116,982 
0 

t 


116,982 


13.880,408 


$46,788,843 

467,888 

2, 252, 460 

8.648.036 

$46. 788. 843 

467. 888 

0 

5.650.541 

$54, 513, 049 

0 

2,672,463 

8,251,199 

1,130.757 

1.130.757 
0 

1,130,757 
0 

- 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3.157.687 

100.74? 
901, 171 

622.243' 

59,910,227 

54.038,029 

68,727,068 

31670 


PraCftm 


School  assistance  in  te<|er*lly 
Maintenance  and 
Construction  (Public 


Subtotal.  SAFA.. 
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OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  lUINOIS-Continutd 


October  27,  1969 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Continucd 


Education  professions  envelopment: 

Preschool  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  Statfc  (EPDA  B-2) _  _ . 

Training  progr  ims  (EPDA,  pts  C  and  D). 


Subtotal,  ed  catioii  professions  development.. 


Teacliers  Corps. 
Higtier  education 

Program  assistance 

Strengtfienmg 

Colleges  of  agi 

Undergraduate 

Construction: 

Public  commu 
Other  undergraduate 
Graduate  lacili 
State  admin 
Student  aid: 

Educational  o 
Direct  loans  ( 
Insured  loans 
Advances 
Interest 
Work-study  , 
Special  prograi. 
Personnel  development: 
■  Collegstwcher  fell^wsh 
-Trauiieg^ograms 


leveloping  institutions  (HEA  1 1 1) 

culture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 


ity  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103) 
duate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

ies(HEFA  II) '  "" 

istfation  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105). 

pkortunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

EA  II) '..V.'.V..'. 


liic 


(^D 


or  reserve  funds, 
pj  yments. 


'  prig 


Subtotal,  higher  e  jucation. _ _ 42  998  872 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation  „  . 
Work-study 
Cooperative  educati 
Consumer  and 


homi  making  education. 
Subtotal,  vocationpl  education 


Libraries  and  community 
Grants  for  public  lil 
Construction  of  pub 
Inlerlibrary  cooper, 
Slate  institutional 
Library  services  for 
College  library  re; 
Librarian  training 
University  commurii 
Adult  basic  educatio 
Grants  to  States 
Special  projects 
Educational  broadca 


services: 

services  (LSCA  I) 

libraries  (LSCA  II) 

(LSCA  III) 

ry  services  (LSCA  IV-A). 
ihysically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 
!(HEA  ll-A)... 

Il-B)._   '....'. 

service  programs  (HEA  I) 

(Adult  Education  Act): 


b  ary 

bl  di- 
al on 
lilra 


(HEA 


and  teacher  education, 
ing  facilities 


Subtotal,  llbrariee 


ind  community  services. 


Education  for  the  handicapped 
Preschool  and  ichoof 
Teacher  educat  on  aiid 
Research  and  mnova  ion 
Media  services  and 


Subtotal,  educatioi 


Research  and  training: 

Research  and  develoimei 
Educational  lab(  ratori 
Research  and  de  lelopi 
General  educatio  i 
Vocational  educa 
Evaluations. 
National 

Dissemination... 

Training 

Statistical  surveys. 

Construction. 

Subtotal,  research  Jnd 


Education  in  foreign  lai 
Civil  rights  education.. 
Colleges  for  agriculture  anil 
Promotion  of  vocational  ec  ucati 
Student  loan  insurance  fui  d 
Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund. 


Total,  Office  of  Edui  ation 


Elementary  and  secondary 
Assistance  for  educatiji 
Basic  grants 
State  administrative 
Grants  to  States  for  scfiool 
Supplementary  educa 


'  Not  available. 


rams  (HEA  IV-C) 

s  tor  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  seardl. 


ips(NDEA  IV). 
PDA,  pt.  E) 


programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 
'  recruitment 


c  iptioned  hims  for  the  deaf. 


for  the  handicapped. 


nt: 

les-     

iirent  centers. 


achieve  nent  study. 


training 

ngilages  and  world  affairs.. 


the  mechanic  arts  (2d  MorriH  Act)l 
-ion  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 


•^    1  i»«a      r  .■     .    ....      ,   .  Nixon  estimate,        House  passed 

Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970  1970   appropriatwn bill 


affected  areas : 

<^l^^n(?mK\.tmt\-iH) $12,220,000        J12,724.0OO  J7.217  000 

Lawgl-Blb) 97.094  934  000 


$4,  280. 000 
0 


12.317.094 


13,658.000 


7,217,000 


4. 280.  000 


3. 468, 409 


619,473 


886.082 


886.082 
0 


3. 468, 409 


619, 473 


886,082 


886.082 


1,109.679 


1.068,000 
389.618 
641.295 

2.  776. 977 

10,439,144 

1,500,000 

244,  312 

6, 429.  725 
9,192,661 

92.  355 
(') 
5.129.105 
255.380  . 

4,692,300 
148,000  . 


1,067,674 


385.  726 
627. 907 

3. 299.  943 
6. 640, 145 


389, 721 


1.706,263 
4. 340.  960 


215.020 

770.  306 
9, 603, 647 

642,626 

6,321.681 


215,020 

3. 707. 326 
7, 628.  C40 


6,622.714 


0 

389,  721 

0 

1.706,263 

0 

0 

215,  020 

3, 707,  326 
7, 628,  040 

0 

0 
6,624,079 

0 

0 
0 


28, 507, 001 


24, 010, 044 


20, 270, 449 


10,397,146 
"563,371 


10,300,874 


9, 830, 472 
324, 227 


374,  227 
622, 822 


9,380,472 

0 

0 

374, 227 

622. 866 


10. 900. 517 


10.  300. 874 


11.151.748 


10. 377. 565 


1,746.355 

656. 395 

47,539 

38. 000 

23.  750 

1,532,824 

666.  077 

359. 848 

1.221.492 
483,000  . 


1, 746. 355 

1, 653.  747 

48. 925 

39.509 

25. 776 


1.  746. 355 

354,115 

48, 925 

39,509 

25,776 


333, 347 
1, 460, 494 


333, 346 
1, 633. 780 


776.280 

0 

48. 925 

39.  509 

25, 776 

0 

0 

333, 346 

1, 633, 780 
0 
0 


6. 775, 280 


687. 167 

1.211.167 

796. 468 

77, 590 


5,308,153 


1.488,885 


4,181,806 


2, 857, 616 


1,488,885 


446.411 
49,465 


1,488,885 
0 
0 
0 


2,  772, 392 


1,984.761 


1,488.885 


1. 488. 885 


600,000 
1,465,500 
1, 554. 377 
1,022,991 


64, 312 

314,657 

23, 400 

22,000 


270,000 


137,690 
363, 581 


32.100 


0 
0 

0 
32.100 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


5,067,237 


771,271 


32.100 


32,100 


1,305,133 

264,413 

50,000 

360, 319 

"6,'875,666': 


50.000 
360,319  .. 


50,000 


0 

0 

50,000 

O' 

0 


J14, 805,  000 

0 


14, 805, 000 


886,082 

0 


886, 082 

0 


0 
389, 721 

0 

1,706.265 
1,688,339 

0 
215,020 

2.730.279 
10,931,945 

0 

0 

6. 624.  079 

0 

0 
0 


24.285.645 


15,169,414 

0 

503.114 

374, 227 

622. 822 


16.669,577 


1, 745. 355 

354.115 

48.  925 

39.509 

25, 773 

0 

0 

353, 346 

1,633,780 

0 
0 


4. 181, 806 


1,488,885 

0 
0 
0 


1.488.885 


0 
0 

0 
32, 100 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


32.100 


0 

0 

50,000 

6 

0 


162, 480, 225  123, 702, 1 52  109. 527, 392 


94,280,726 


131, 126, 164 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
education: 
nally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 


J15. 973,  503 
159.736 


expenses 

^vol  library  materials  (ESEA  11). .'.'.".'."'." •>  ■;«  7-)q 

I  onal  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) -..'.'."!.".".'.".'."."."";i;":.";i  fSSoiooo 


tl5,013,815 

150.191 

1,286.642 

3, 980, 987 


tl6,019,525 

160. 195 

1.080.789 

4,181,310 


J16, 019,  525 
160, 195  . 
0 
2,766,361 


118,664,129 

'"  i,'282,'958 
3,989.229 
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Program 


Actual,  196S     Estimate,  1969 


Nixen  estimate.        House  passed 
Estimate,  1970  1970    appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Continued 

Elementary  and  secondary  education— Continued 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  lor  special  projects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NOEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


{540,191 
1,946,443 


)S64.602 


$855,566 


49,541 
622.990 


1,950.699  . 
46.524 
48,185 
431, 016 


299,860 


{655,566 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education.. 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874).. 
Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


26. 377, 133 


23.572,661 


22,397,245 


19, 601, 647 


4,217,000 


4,391.000 
157,900 


2, 491, 000 


982,000 

0 


Subtotal.  SAFA .     .     --- 

tducation  professions  development:  Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary- 

Grants  to  States  (EPDAB-2) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pts.  C  and  D) 


4,217,000 


4, 548, 900 
349,257 


2, 491. 000 
477. 138 


982,000 
477, 183 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 
Teachers  Corps 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developinR  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources 

Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I.  sec  1U3). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I.  sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I.  sec.  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) _ 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C). 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talentsearch 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pt.  E) 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation ^ 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education _ _ 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 


6,  221.  801 
246.873 


6, 170,  769 


5, 660, 581 
261, 231 

285.876 
357. 180 


5.660.581 

261.231 

0 

285. 876 

357, 180 


Subtotal,  vocational  education. 


6,468,674 


6, 170. 769 


6, 564. 868 


6.564.868 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) _ 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  [education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  pro)ects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


861.433 

775,944 

43. 487 

38,000 

23.  750 

498. 929 

630,727 


486. 403 
20. 858 


861,433 

206.881 

44. 128 

39,509 

25, 359 


861.433 

206,  777 
44. 128 
39,509 
25,  359 


207,111 
568,749 


207,110 
630,936 


412,777 

0 

44.  Vt 

39.5(>9 

25, 3! 9 

0 

0 

207, 110 

630,9:6 
0 

0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services 

LJucation  tor  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI)., 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captkined  films  for  the  deaf 

Subtotal,  education  tor  the  handicapped 

(■'esearch  and  training; 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories.        . 

Research  and  development  centers 

General  education 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study 

Dissemination 

Training 

Statistical  surveys..- 

Construction 


3.379.531 


1,953.170 


2, 015, 252 


1.359,819 


343,940 
463, 072 
114,982 
42,493 


745,215 


745, 215 


94.169 


745,215 
0 
0 
0 


964, 487 


839, 384 


745.215 


745,215 


523,919  107.602 

51,882  73,102  18.409 


146.557 


0 
0 

0 
18.409 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  research  and  training.. 


722.358 


180,704 


18,409 


18,409 


tducation  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act).. 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund 


697,910 
42, 140 
50.000 

193,488 


55,608  . 

50,000 

193,488 


50.000 


0 

0 

50,000 


9,474,000 


$655, 566 
0 

1,941,848 

0 

48, 281 

431, 892 


27,013.903 


4.  974, 000 


4, 974, 000 

477, 183 
0 


J,    l-UU,    JUU        -    . 

3,286.966 
M7,039 

349.257 
244.449 

477,183 

477. 183 
0 

477. 183 
0 

124  715 

0 

260.870 
0 

1,050,631 

0 

0 

123,421 

2, 087, 523 
4,295,000 

0 

3,512,6'i2 
0 

0 

260,822 
363.716 

2.991.611 

4,606,774 

714,815 

257.471 
360.578  ... 

2.031.939 
3. 386, 105 

260,170 

1,050,631 
2,213,649 

260,870 
0 

1,050.631 

844.564 

0 

150,847 

4, 029. 100 
5.726,806 

123. 421 

433,744 
5,407,627 

324.610  .... 

123,421 

2. 087, 523 
4, 295, 200 

123.421 

1,537,367 
6,155.565 

0 

(!) 

0 

2.041.745 
57.000  .. 

3,352,294 

3,511.927 

3.512.652 
0 

3  028. 800 

0 
0 

0 

64,128 

• 

24. 160. 879 

15.677,789 

13.543.221 

11.330.097 

13,485.070 

8, 699. 450 
261.  231 
246. 747 
285, 876 
357. 180 


9. 850. 484 


861,433 

206.777 

44,128 

39.509 

25,  359 

0 

0 

207, 110 

630.936 

0 
0 


2.015.252 


645,215 
0 
• 
0 


745,215 


0 
0 
0 
18,409 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


18.409 


0 

0 

50.000 


Total,  office  of  education. 
'  Not  available. 


80,541.605 


53,836.179 


48, 302, 393 


41,129,238 


0 
0 

T87629y5r6 
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Program 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA 


October  27,  1960 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elemsntary  and  secoiidary  aducation: 

Assistance  tor  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  eranti __ 

State  admitjstrativ*  expenses. 


Grants  to  States  lor  scttool  library  materials  ^ ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  Educational  centers  and  lerviees  (ESEA  III) — 
Strenfthaning  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  Ststes  ..- 

Grants  tor  sj)ecial  projects 

Acquisition  of  etfjipment  and  minor  ranradalinf  (ND EA  III): 

Grants  to  Sljtes       

Loans  to  no* profit  privata  sctiools.. 

State  administration -.- 

Guidance,  counstling,  and  testing (NDEA  V) 


Subtotal 


counstlir 
,  elenien' 


itary  and  secondary  education. 


ScluMi  assistance  in  tederally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  SI-874). 
Construction  (PJblic  Law  81-815) 


SubtoUl,  SAFA 

Education  profession!  dtvelopment; 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPOA  B  2) 

Training  pragrams  (EPDA,  pts.  C  and  D). 

Subtotal,  ^ducatwa  professions  davalapment.. 

Ttaehers  Corps. 


Higkef  adaaation: 

Program  assistance: 

Slrengtfieniig  develvping  institutions (HEA  III) 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergiadu^t*  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction :     i 

Bunity  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  t,  sec  103) 

graduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec  104). 

iilities(HEFA  II)..  

istration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec  lOS) 


Public  comn 
Other  undei 
Graduate  fa( 
State  admin 
Student  aid: 

Educationallopportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A). 

Direct  lo3ns((N0EA  II) 

Insured  loafs: 

Advances  tor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C). 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students: 

Talent»eareh 

Personnel  develipment: 

College  teactier  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pi  E).. 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


Vocational  education) 
Basic  grants. 


Innovation. 

Work-studv 

Cooperative  eduiatios. 

Consumer  and  hDmemaking  education. 


Subtotal,  vocational  education. 


Libraries  and  commiinrty  saivices: 

Grants  for  pubhq  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  fuDlic  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooaeratton(LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services(LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  lor  physically  tiandicapped(LSCA  IV-B).. 

Collcg*  library  rfsources(HEA  II-A) 

Lbrarian  training  (H LA  Il-B) 

University  comniunity  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  eduoatran  (Adult  Educatiea  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  bro4lcasting  facilities 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  servicas. 


Education  for  the  haidicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  irinovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deal 


Actaal,  1968      Estimata,  1969 


NIxofl  Mtimata,        House  passed 
Estimata,  1970  1970     appropriation  bill 


tl5, 674,  581 

156, 746 

1,448,999 

2,561,000 

402,486 
825,460 

1,130,606 


(14,591,735 

150,000 

722,942 

2,292,489 

461,077 


^14,644,700 

150,000 

607, 277 

2.403,613 

463, 524 


27,395 
344,499 


J,  119,389 

32,966 

26,323 

235, 456 


163,808 


^4. 644, 700 

150,000 

0 

1.64S,450 

463,524 
0 

0 

0 

0 

163, 808 


22. 571, 772 


19, 632, 347 


18,432,922 


17,070,482 


3,258,294 
113,030 


2.605,000 
240,500 


1.478,000 


310.000 
0 


3,371,324 


2, 845, 500 


1,478,000 


310,000 


1.049.489 


240,053 


311,932 


311,932 
0 


1, 049, 489 
26,584 


240,053 
339,668 


311,932 


311,932 
0 


723,345 
215. 543 
257, 081 

1, 185. 139 

3,445.771 

1,716.940 

121,265 

3,246.830 
3, 799, 627 

25,899 

(•) 

1,742,555 


212, 383 
244, 835 

1.378.575 
2,136,021 


215,572 


712. 803 
1,3%,  413 


104.029 

3.303.152 
3, 779, 492 

180, 209 

2,425,3i5 


104, 029 

1.459.009 
3. 001, 996 


2,540,806 


1,581,800 


0 

215,572 

0 

712,803 
0 
0 

104,029 

1,459,009 
3,001,996 

0 

0 
2,541,330 


18,061,795 


10,764.011 


9,430,628 


8, 034, 739 


4, 174, 189 


4,106,252 


3, 309, 767 
234,892 


140,039 


248.936 
208,844 


3.309,767 

0 

0 

248,936 

208,844 


4,314,228 


4, 106. 252 


4,002,439 


3,767,547 


550. 334 

266. 179 
42.062 
38.000 
23.750 

491,770 
24.960 

167,349 

2S1.9S3 


550, 334 

508. 148 

42. 441 

39.509 

25,212 


550,334 

154,980 

42,441 

39.509 

25, 212 


159,710 
284.335 


159,710 
309.838 


284,986 

0 

42,  ai 

39.509 

25,212 

0 

0 

159.710 

309,838 
0 
0 


1.856,357 


1,609,689 


1.282,024 


864,696 


199, 790 
343, 156  . 
176.203  . 
3.869  . 


432,885 


432.885 


432,885 

0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  eduction  for  the  handicapped. 


723,01* 


432.885 


432. 8S5 


432.885 


Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  aad  development  centers. 

General  educatioa... 

Vocational  Iducatmi 

Evaluatiooa^ 

National  aqiicvement  study 

Disse'Tiination..J. 

Training ^ 

Statistical  surveifS 


162. 277 
196.286 
79,034 


50,000 


15.000 


220.100 


Construction. 


0 
0 

0 
15.000 

0 

» 

0 

8 
0 

0 


Subtotal.  resaMch  aod  ttaiaiac-. 


657.697 


50,000 


15,000 


15.000 


>  Not  aval 


116,671.027 

720,857 

2,281,698 

0 

463,  524 


1,062,143 

0 

26.194 

234,317 


21,459,760 


3.033,000 
0 


3, 033, 000 


311,932 
0 


311,932 
0 


0 
215,572 

Q 

712.803 
515.496 

0 
104,029 

1,074,495 
3, 402, 240 

0 

0 

2, 541, 330 

0 

0 
0 


9, 465. 965 


5,086,608 

0 
139. 968 
248.936 
208.844 


5,684,356 


550,334 

154, 980 

42.441 

39.509 

25.212 

0 

0 

159,710 

309,838 

0 
0 


1,282.024 


432,815 
0 
0 
0 


432,885 


0 

15.000 

0 

• 

0 


15,000 


October  27,  1969 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA— ConUnuad 
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r.w» 

Aetnat,  l»fiS 

Estiinata,  1961 

EtUmatt,  1970 

Nknn  tsthnata, 
1970 

House  passed 
appropriation  bill 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Contiaoad 

J66.990. 

0 

0 

$50,000 

0 

67.182  . 

$50,666" 

122,556. 

$50,666" 

0 

50,000 

$50,000 

122,556 

0 
0 

0 

Hitttw  education  facilitm  loan  fund 

::.: 2,285.666 . 

0 

55,223,992 

40,192.961 

35,435.830 

30,SS7,2n 

41,734,892 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education:  ^„,.  ,» 

Assistance  tor  educationally  depnvad  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) — 
Strengthening  State  departments  ot  education  (ESEA  V)- 

Grants  to  States. 

Grants  tor  special  projects L-.v-Vin,Vi-.-.:c-- 

Acquisition  ot  equipment  and  minor  remodallng(NDtA  ill): 

Grants  to  States.. 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


$10, 

1. 
2, 


495.541 
150,000 
115,859 
169,000 

354,128 


$9.  783,  868 

150,000 

556,782 

1,942.094 

414,425 


$9,  864, 608 

150,000 

467,701 

2, 027.  478 

406,917 


898.884 


22,338 
280,900 


898,921 
16,870 
21.680 

193,924 


134,914 


$9,864,606 

150.000  . 
0 
1,422,144 

406,917 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 15, 486, 650 


13,978.564 


13.051.618 


11,843,669 


School  assistance  on  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874).. 
Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


8. 195, 184 


8,  534,  000 
642,  400 


4.  849. 000 
63.000 


3.302.000 
63.000 


Subtotal,  SAFA. 


8, 195, 184 


9, 176, 400 


4,912,000 


3,365,000 


Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pts.  C  and  D) 

Subtotal,  education  professions  devalopmeirt. 
Teachers  Corps.. 


1,391,213 


207,864 


263,222 


263,222 
0 


1,391,213 


207,864 


263,222 


263,222 
0 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance; 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Colleges  ot  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones)..     ... 
Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A)., 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sac  103).... 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sac.  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  1 1) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances (or  reserve  tunds 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students: 

Talent  search 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training-programs  (EPDA,  pL  E) 


778,032  . 

201.783 

21^,145 

624. 135 
2,908,099 


198,680 
211,246 

1,027,111 
1,725,656 


201,805 


531,076 
1,128,139 


104,673 

2,747,810 
3,561,037 

11,157 

1,726,333 

39,488 

1,296,400  . 
63,000  . 


94,510 

265,188 
3, 306, 185 

147,214 


94,510 

1,276,297 
2,626,056 


1,840,588 


1,928,235 


0 

201,805 

0 

531,076 

0 

0 

94,510 

1.276,297 
2,626,056 

0 

0 

1,928,633 


Subtotal,  hifher  education 14,281,092 


8,816,378 


7,786,118 


6,648,377 


Vocational  education: 
Basic  grants 


3,110,955 


3,088,082 


Innovation.. 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education 

(kinsumer  and  homemaking  education. 


114.534 


2,789,750 
228,104 


239,415 
176,032 


2,789.750 

228.104 

0 

239,415 

176,032 


Subtotal,  vocational  education.. 


3,225,489 


3,089,082 


3,433,301 


3,433.301 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

College  library  resources  (HEA  II-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) .. 

Adolt  basic  education  (Adult  Ediicatiaii  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teKher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


455, 789 
292,693 


467,032  . 

74,880  . 
154,895 

232,402 


455, 789 

211,413 

41,929 

39,509 

25,168 


455.789 

139.238 

41,929 

39.509 

25.168 


149,218 
260,619 


149, 218 
292,224 


246, 149 

0 

41.929 

39,509 

25,168 

0 

0 

149, 128 

282,224 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


1,677,691 


1,173,645 


1,133,075 


784,197 


Education  for  the  handicapped:  ^^™-,  ...v 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) — 

Teacher  education  and  recruitmeaL — 

Research  and  imie»»tion ... — ..... 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  lor  the  deif. .. — »_... 


156,308 

602,658 

293,077 

6,302 


338,673 


338,673 


248,450 


331^673 
0 

0 
0 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped.. 


1,058,345 


587,123 


338,673 


338,673 


1  Not  available. 


$10,994,247 

547,  i84 

1,938,094 

406,917 
0 

906,782 

0 

21,727 

194.  351 


15,009,302 


9.836,000 
63,000 


9,899,000 


263, 222 
0 


263,222 
0 


0 

201,805 

0 

531,076 

412,235 

0 

94, 510 

939.935 
3,763,740 

0 

0 

1,928,633 

0 

0 
0 


7,880,934 


4, 287, 420 
228.014 
114.475 
239.415 
176.032 


5,045,446 


455.789 
139.238 
41,929 
39.509 
25, 168 
0 
0 
149,218 

282,224 
0 
0 


1,133,075 


338,673 
0 
0 
0 


338.673 
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Program 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS-Contlnued 


October  27,  1969 


Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970 


Niien  estimate, 
1970 


House  passed 
appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 
Research  and  training: 

Researcli  and  d  jielopment: 

Educational  ilaborafories 

Research  art)  development  eentars 

General  education, 

Vocational  education.. _ 

Evaluations 

National  act  ievement  study 


$55,988 
14,640 


169,374 


$15,000 


Dissemination 
Training 

Statistical  surve^ 
Construction 


Subtotal,  resei  rch  and  training 

Education  in  foreign   inguages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  riglits  education 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  ttie  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act).. 

Promotion  of  vocatioi^al  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insuranle  fund , 

Higher  education  faci  ilies  loan  fund. 


0 
0 
0 
$15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Total,  Office  ol 


Elementary  and  secorft 
Assistance  for 
Basic  grants 
— .  .SMe  admin 

^     Graplj  Jo  States 
Supplementary  ( 
Strengthening  St 
Grants  to  States 
Grants  for  si 
Acquisition  of  eqii 
Grants  to  St4tes 
Loans  to  no 
State  admin 
Guidance,  counsi 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
ary  education: 
educationally  deprived  children(ESEA  I): 


i St rative  expenses ..- 

or  school  library  materials (ESEA  II) 

educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III). 

te  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 


lec 


rpi 


School  assistance  in 
Maintenance  and 
Construction  (Puil 


Subtotal.  SA FA. 


70,628 
305,220 

'56,600 

91,385 

500 

574,000 


69,374 


50,000 
91,385 


15,000 
56,006' 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 
0 
0 
0 


Education. 


46,407,397 


37,239,815 


30,983.007 


26,741,439 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  KENTUCKY 


al  projects 

ipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 


J32, 855, 018 

328,716 

1,505,814 

3, 008, 000 

417,806 


$30,191,775 

301,923 

759, 127 

2, 622, 860 

477, 508 


$33,776,949 

337, 769 

637,672 

2,751,437 

475, 852 


rofit  private  schools 

iitration _ 

ing,  and  testing  (NDEA  V). 


1,610,633 


32. 184 
404, 727 


1,581,651 

30, 783 

30,673 

274, 372 


190,882 


$33,776,949 

337,769 

0 

1,849,465 

475,852 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  elem  intary  and  secondary  education. 


40,162,898 


36,270,672 


38, 170, 561 


36,440,035 


federally  affected  areas: 
operations  (Public  Law  81-874). 
ic  Law  81  815) 


7, 737, 474 
1,147,281 


8,731,000 
328, 800 


7,277,000 
127, 000 


5, 604. 000 
127, 000 


8,884,755  9,059.800  7,404,000 


5,731,000 


Education  professions  development:  Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 
Grants  to  States  (f  PDA  B-2). 
Training  programfe(EPDA,  pts.  C  and  D). 

Subtotal,  eduction  professions  development 

Teacher  Corps 

Higher  education: 

Program  assistant: 

Strengthenin  >  developing  institutions  (HEA  III). 
Colleges  of  a  >riculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones). 
Undergraduafe  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
(instruction: 

Public  commjinity  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  108) 

Other  underiaduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec  104) 

Graduate  laclities  (HEFA  II) 

State  adminiitration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 


jportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A). 
IDEA  II) 


Student  aid: 

Educational 

Direct  loans 

Insured  loan 

Advanced  for  reserve  funds. 

Interest  bayments. 

Work-study  *ograms(HEA  IV-C) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search. 
Personnel  developrient: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  prog'ams  (EPDA,  pt.  E).. 


Subtotal,  h  gher  education. 


Vocational  education: 
Basic  grants.. 

Innovation 

Work-study... 

Cooperative  eduction. 

Consumer  and  hoi  remaking  education. 


Subtotal,  vocati  nal  education. 


Libraries  and  community 
Grants  lor  public  I  b: 
Construction  of  pilblic 
Interlibrary  cooperation 
State  institutional 
Library  services  fir 
College  library  re^i 
Librarian  training 
University  commuhity 


1  Not  available. 


15,685,215 


10,946,317 


9,392,337 


8, 005, 836 


5,414,324 
'"i75,65i' 


5, 459,  534 


4, 984.  998 
242, 902 


260, 170 
308, 872 


4,  984. 998 

242, 902 

0 

260, 170 

308,872 


5, 589, 975 


5, 459,  534 


5,796,942 


5,796,942 


services: 

rary  services  (LSCA  I). 

libraries  (LSCA  II).. 

(LSCA  III). 


library  servH:es  (LSCA  IV-A) 

physically  handwapped  (LSCA  IV-B^.. 


urces(HEAII-A). 

[HEA  ll-B) , 

service  programs  (HEA  I). 


596, 161 

463,314 

42, 272 

38,000 

23,  750 

277, 958 

108,426 

177,483 


596. 161 

162,610 

42, 690 

39,509 

25,234 


596, 161 

162,610 

42,690 

39,509 

25,234 


168,818 


168,818 


303,810 

0 

42, 690 

39,509 

25,234 

0 

0 

168,818 


0 
0 
0 
115,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 
0 
0 
0 


39,634.652 


$39, 353, 059 

754.260 

2,601,011 

475,852 

0 

1,524,396 

0 

30, 230 

270, 416 


45, 009, 224 


9,801,000 
127, 000 


9,928,000 


; 733,071".. 

247,063 

322,  540 

322,  540 
0 

322,  540 

0 

733,071 
517,563 

247. 063 
432,631  .. 

322,540 

322,540 
0 

322,  540 
0 

786.310  . 

0 

222,244 

0 

927, 912 

0 

0 

98,154 

1,170,144 
2,307,639 

0 

0 

3,279,743 

0 

0 

0 

0 

222.214 
237,717 

219,025 
233,537  .. 

222,244 

222,  244 

0 

2,258,584 
3,189,651 

■"" 39,'i65  ■■ 

2  689  605 

1,794,599 
1,968,929 

98,"i54 

243, 132 
3, 031, 200 

227, 722  . 

927.912 
1.287.177 

98,154" 

1, 170, 144 
2,407,639 

927. 912 

474.  383 

0 

98,154 

861  758 

3, 046, 428 
32,727 

3, 450, 451 
0 

2,370,942  "" 
128,472  ... 

"3,"i30."6i9"'" 

■  "3;279,'667" 

0 

3,279,743 

0 

683,400  . 

0 

0 

9, 314, 645 


7, 522, 868 
242, 902 
175,561 
260, 170 
308,872 


8, 510, 191 


596, 161 

162,610 

42, 690 

39,509 

25,234 

0 

0 

168,818 
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OFFICE  OF  EOUCATION-Continued 


Libraries  eed  community  services— Continnod 
Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Educatioi  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education... 
Educational  broadcasting  facilities 

Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


$768,082              $910,457          $1,019,6S8 
250,000 


$1,019,688 
0 
0 


2, 745, 446  1. 945, 479  2. 054, 710 


1,599,749 


Education  for  the handKapped:       ,.,,..,.         j,ccc«ui\ 
Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 


Teacher  education  and  recruitment. 

Research  and  innovation ----- 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deaf. 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 


235. 368 

248.413 

797.404 

5.957 


509,972 


509, 972 


291,530 


509,972 
0 
0 
0 


1,287,142 


801.502 


509.972 


509.972 


Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers. 

Genera  I  education 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study 

Dissemination 

Training 

Statistical  surveys 


38.097  

52,047  


15,919 


38,400 


Construction. 


0 
0 
0 
15,919 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  research  and  training — 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 
Civil  rights  education 


128,544 


15,919 


372, 735 
50.000 


Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act) --•  r-j 

Promotion  ol  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 

Higher  education  fKilities  loan  fund 


50,000 
143, 135 


50,000 


9, 632. 000 


Total.  Office  of  Education 85,932,479 


65,356,133 


63,716,981 


15,919 
0 
0 

50,000 
0 
0 
0 

58,471,99r 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 


$32, 644. 294 

326, 736 

1,902.770 

3,472,000 


$30, 427. 822 

304.314 

954,621 

3, 074, 668 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education:  ,„r.  i^ 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (tStA  I): 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses 

Grants  to  Slates  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V):  ..,  ^^j  yj  ^jq 

Grants  to  Slates '  ' 

Grants  for  spec  al  projects., l  ;.---,,inciViW." 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (i^utA  iii;.  2  009  273  2  016, 264 

Grants  to  States •  '       '  '    4e'%9 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools — 38" 966"  37*  949 

State  administration aqn'oOR  339' 449 

Guidance, counsehng,  and  .esfing (NDEA  V) *^-^ ^"•"'' 


$32,  519, 870 

325, 199 

801,889 

3,227,113 

542,453 


236,156 


$32,519,870 
325, 199  . 
0 
2,150,754 

542.453 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


At   ^S7  572 
Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education ^'■•'•^'' 


37,737,486 


37.652.680 


35,538,276 


School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874). 
Construction  (Publk:  Law  81-815) 


3, 285,  016 
648,108 


3,431.000 
1.087,700 


2, 023, 000 
666,000 


770,000 
0 


Subtotal,  SAFA 

Education  professions  development:  Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  SUtes  (EPDA  B-2) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pts.  C  and  0) 


3,933,114 


4, 518. 700 


2.689.000 


770.000 


686,990 


284,936 


379, 850 


379, 850 
0 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 
Ttachers  Corps 


686.990 
94,458 


284.936 
148,999 


379,850 


379.850 
0 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) .-•"V 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones). 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103) — 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  1 1) .^- 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds.. - 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) -_^ 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  SMtcn 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) ■ 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pt  E) 


915,864 
227,416 
277, 165 

1.478,016 
3, 676, 876 


112,404 

2,296,670 
3,327,824 

257,898 

2,685,146 

37, 825  . 

1,497,900 
33,900 


224, 205 
272,955  . 

1,817.845 
2,317,459 
250,000  . 
96,873 

292,154 
3,642,372 

238,413 


227.449 


939,932 
1,515,027 


96,873 

1.406.076 
2,893,084 


3,569,906 


3,739,902 


0 

227, 449 

0 

939.932 

0 

0 

96,873 

1,406,076 
2, 893,  OM 

0 
0 
3,740,672 
0. 

• 
0 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


16.924,791  12,722,182  10,818.343 


9,3O4,0M 


1  Not  availabto. 


$1,019,688 
0 
0 


2,054,710 


509,972 
0 
0 


509,972 


• 
0 
0 
15,919 
0 
0 
0 
• 
0 
0 


15,919 
0 
0 

50,000 
0 
0 
0 

75,715,201 


$37,888,454 

957,' i37 

3, 079, 542 

542,453 
0 

1,992,135 

37,976 

399,712 


44,897,409 


3,960,000 

0 


3,960,000 


379,  850 
0 


379,850 
0 


0 

227, 449 

0 

939. 932 
564.669 

0 
96,873 

1,035,512 
4, 146, 155 

0 

0 

3,749,672 

0 

0 

0 


10.751.262 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Cofllinued 


tS, 497, 316 


S5, 453, 039 


Work-jfudy 

Cooperative  eduction. 

Consumer  and  Ivimemaking  education. 

Subtotal,  vocational  education 


198,269 


;S,  488, 273 
248,605 


268, 167 
346.307 


tS,  488, 273 

248,605 

0 

268, 167 

346,307 


5,695,585 


5,453,039 


6,351,352 


6,351,352 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  publi4  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  o(  public  libraries  (LSCA  II). 

Interlibrary  coooeration  (LSCA  III) 

Slate  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

(>)llege  library  resources  (HE A  ll-A) 

Librarian  tramini  (HEA  ll-B) 

University  comnminity  service  programs(HEA  I) 

Adult  basK  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  SUtes.   

Special  Droi»cts  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broallcasting  facilities.    


631,904 

762, 779 

42, 436 

38,000 

23, 750 

352, 050 

135,697 

186.934 

1,061,473 


631,904 

329, 744 

42, 883 

39,509 

25,251 


631,904 

168,561 

42,883 

39,509 

25,251 


178,251 
1,266,373 


178,251 
1,414,980 


318,493 

0 

42. 883 

39,509 

25,251 

0 

0 

178,251 

1,414,980 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


3, 235, 023 


2,513,915 


2,501,339 


2,019,367 


Educational  for  the  hindicapped: 

Preschool  and  sQiool  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  educatidn  and  recruitment 

Research  and  inilovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  tor  the  deal.. 

Sotrtata    education  lor  the  handicapped 

—  ,  -.  i 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  ano  development  centers. 

General  education 

Vocationa  I  education 

Evaluations __ 

National  acl^ievement  study.. 
Dissemination. 


263, 543 
249,776 


570,824 


570,824 


10, 181 


570, 824 
0 
0 
0 


523,410 


570,824 


570,824 


570,824 


224,616 
28,425 


64,455 
30,709 


17,848 


Training 
Statistical  survt;  t 
Construction 


0 
0 
0 
17,848 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  research  and  training 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education,      

Colleges  for  agricultute  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Second  Morrill  Act).. 

Promotion  of  vocationBl  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurandB  fund. .       

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund 


Total.  Office  of 


253. 041 
210,800 
229,904 
50,000 
134,293 


95, 174 


17,848 


50,000 
134,293 


50,000 


17,848 
0 
0 

50,000 


13,473,000 


Education. 


86,701,948 


64,229,538 


61,031,236 


55,001,612 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secorilary  education: 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants. .       , 

State  admini$trative  expenses. 


Grants  to  States  ftr  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III)... 
Strengthening  Stjte  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  tor  special  projects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (I^DEA  III): 

Grants  to  St^es  

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing(NDEA  V) 


K,  600. 248 

150.000 

506.  785 

1,057,000 

235, 168 


»,  351. 971 

150,000 

253,111 

1,031,142 

303, 881 


»,  554. 215 

150.000 

212.615 

1,068,404 

303,463 


447,  007 


10,000 
121,900 


neli 


439.486 
10,385 
13,333 
82,737 


57,561 


J3, 554, 215 

150,000 

0 

804,617 

303,463 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


6,128,108 


5,636,046 


5, 346, 258 


4,812,295 


School  assistance  to  Itderally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874).. 
Construction  (PuUlic  Law  81-815) 


2, 928,  000 


3, 049, 000 
25,500 


Subtotal.  SAFA 


i. 


1,730.000 
22,000 


2,213,000 
22,000 


2, 928, 000 


3, 074, 500 


1,752,000 


2, 235, 000 


Education  professionsdevelopment: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  Stales  (EPOA  B-2) 

Training  pro*ams  (EPDA.  pts.  C  and  D). 

Subtotal, 
Teachers  Corps 


626, 339 


149,034 


174, 200 


174,200 
0 


t 


ucation  professions  development.. 


626, 339 


149, 034 


174,200 


174,200 
0 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistant: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Colleges  ot  ayiculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction:       i 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec  103).... 

Other  undergtaduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II).. 

Stale  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec  105)... 


173,038 
60,131 


1, 353, 033 
■  '57,987 


170,056 
59,256 

548,214 
595,828 


173,048 


283,459 
389,519 


62,713 


62,713 


0 

173,048 

0 

283,459 

0 

0 

62, 713 


;8, 434. 640 
248,605 
198,167 
268, 167 
346.307 


9,495,886 


631,904 

168,561 

42.883 

39.509 

25,251 

U 

0 

178,251 

1,414,980 

0 
0 


2,501,339 


570,824 

0 
0 
0 


570,824 


0 
0 
0 
17,848 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


17,848 
0 
0 

50,000 


72,624,418 


{4,273,001 

"""25i,i64 
3,079,542 

303, 463 

0 

425, 881 

0 

13,333 

81,866 


8, 428, 290 


3, 593, 000 
22,000 


3,615,000 


174,200 
0 


174,200 

0 


8 
173, 040 

283,459 

152, 426 

0 

62, 713 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


Higher  education— (^ntinued 
Student  aid: 


Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A). 
-■       •        (NO 


Direct  loans(NOEA  II). 
Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs^HEA  IV-C).. 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  Match. 
Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs  (EPDA.  pL  E) 


{579,900 
808,320 

10,000 

628,421 


{62, 852 
783, 591 

67,789 

763;264' 


{302, 492 
622,  395 


736, 753 


{302. 492 
622, 395 


736,905 
0 


{222, 772 
891.971 


736  905 
0 


126, 500 


Subtotal,  higher  education 


3.897,330 


3,053,563 


2.570,379 


2.181.012 


2,523,294 


Vocational  education: 
Basic  grants 


1,484,258 


1,490.962 


Innovation. 

Work-study ... 

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemakiiig  education. 


51.011 


1,387,705 
212,626 

2i7,"768' 
87,564 


1,387,705 

212,626 

0 

217,708 

87.564 


2.132,fi93 
212. 62S 

50,985 
217,708 

87.564 


Subtotal,  vocational  education 

libraries  and  community  services' 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I). 
Construction  of  public  libraries  (lSCA  II).. 
Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III). 


1,535,269 


1,490.962 


1,905,603 


1.905,603 


State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 


-A). 


College  library  resources  (HEA  I 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I).. 
Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  proiects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


258. 291 
322,  %1 
40. 725 
38, 000 
23, 750 
150,755 

124,' 078" 

175,918 


258, 291 
106,355 
40, 858 
39,509 
25, 075 


258, 291 

106.355 

40,858 

39,509 

25, 075 


121.158 
192,097 


121,158 

204,502 


165, 022 

0 

40. 858 

39.509 

25,075 

0 

0 

121,158 

204,502 
0 
0 


2.701.576 


285,291 

106,355 

40.858 

39.509 

25, 075 

0 

0 

121,158 

204.502 
0 
0 


1.134,478 


783, 343 


795,748 


596.124 


822,752 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI)... 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deal 


100,000 
123, 140 


153,967 


153,967 


2,027 


153,967 
U 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


Research  and  Training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories      

Research  and  development  centers. 

General  education 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study 


225, 167 


153.967 


153.967 


153.967 


153.967 
0 
0 
0 

153. 9S7 


6,400 


15,000 


Dissemination. 

Training 

Statistical  surveys. 
Construction 


Subtotal,  research  and  training 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act). 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund 


6,400 


15,000 


50,000 
48, 182 


50.000 
48, 182 


50,000 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15,000 

15,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15,000 

15,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50,000 

50.000 

190.000 


Total,  Office  of  Education. 


16,769,273 


14,439,597 


12,763,155 


12,123,201 


18,619,079 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basicgrants ^'^f??!!? 

State  administrative  expenses 154,830 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  11) 1,830,04/ 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) 3,177,000 

Strengthening  State  departments  ot  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States JflJf? 

Grants  for  special  projects 359,217 

Acquisition  ot  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III):  „,.,,„ 

Grants  to  States 1,304,710 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools icMi 

State  administration .Ix'Sla 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 450.499 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 23, 257, 236 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operatk>ns (Public Law  81-874) 23.862.000 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 3.247 

Subtotal,  SAFA 23,865,247 


{14. 445, 385  {17. 464.  570  {1 7, 464,  570 

150,000  174,646  174,646 

936, 620  786, 768  0 

2  955, 164  3, 101, 297  2, 088. 229 


529,969 


536,320 


1,312.943 

45,595  

34,987  

312, 960  217, 728 

20,723,623  22.281.329 


SW,  320 
U 

0 
0 

u 

0 


{20,  347, 731 

947,722 
2.980.295 

'j-».  320 
0 

I,  V'6,  935 

0 

35.  310 

315.861 


20, 263, 765 


26.490.174 


24. 846, 000 
520, 300 


13.893,000 
23,000 


3.  387.  000 
23.000 


29. 362. 000 
23.000 


25,366,300 


13,916,000 


3,410.000 


29.385.000 


>  Not  available. 
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October  27,  1969 


Actual,  1968      Eatimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970 


Nixon  estimate, 
1970 


House  passed 
appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


Education  profession!  development: 

Preschool,  elemertary.  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) 

Training  programs  (E PDA,  pts.  C  and  D)_ 


«739,7N 


{281.448 


»374, 573 


J374. 573 
0 


Subtotal,  iducation  professions  development 739  788  281  448  374  573 

Teachers  Corps I [ '  ' 


374, 573 
0 


Hi{her  education: 
Program  assistaij 
Strengthenin 
College  at  ai 

Undergraduae  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  VI-A). 
Construction: 

Public  commjjnity  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sac  103).. 


|te: 

J  developing  institutions  (HEA  III). 

ficulture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones). 


655,541 
223.700 
204.303 

1. 427, 793 


220, 505 
213.395 

1,341,538 


223,731 


693, 653 


Other  underjraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) .  3  590  930  2  241212  1  4£5  181 

Graduate  taclities (HEFA  II) ._ '....'.._  ..  .      . 


State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA 
Student  aid 

pportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A). 
(NDEAII) 


sec.  105). 


!  for  reserve  funds 

bayments . 

frograms(HEAIV-C) 

.  tms  for  disadvantage  students:  Talent  search. 
Personnel  development: 

College  teachier  (ellowships(NOEA  IV) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pt.  E) 


85,371 

1,319,350 
1,852.803 

195.600 

1,104,303 


101.785 

230, 937 
2,423,641 

209,  577 


101,785 

1,111.453 
2,286.880 


2.166.864 


2, 270,  048 


Subtotal,  h  gher  education. 


Vecationd^ducation : 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  educition 

Consumer  and  hoi  lemaking  education. 


Subtotal,  vocati  inal  education 


n  ty 


Libraries  and  commu 
Grants  for  public  lib 
Construction  of  pu  b 
Interlibrary  coopeiatio 
State  institutional 
Library  services  t( 
College  library  re< 
Librarian  training 
University  commu 
Adult  basic  educatoi 
Grants  to  Stat  is 
Special  proie<>s 
Educational  broadiasti 


services: 

rary  services  (LSCA  I) 

lie  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

n(LSCAIII) 

library  services(LSCA  IV-A) 

physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-n.. 

jrces(HEAII-A) 

HEA  ll-B) 

ity  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

n  (Adult  Education  Act): 


Subtotal,  librarii  s  and  community  services. 


Education  for  the  han 
Preschool  and  sch4o 
Teacher  education 
Research  and  in 
Media  services  am 


d|capped: 

I  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 

andrecruitment 

tion _ 

captioned  films  for  the  deaf 


nnaia 


Subtotal,  educal  on  for  the  handicapped. 


'6  topir 
la>oi 


Research  and  training: 
Research  and  dev< 

Educational 

Research  and 

General  educa: 

Vocational  ed 

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study 

Dissemination 

Training 

Statistical  surveys 
Construction 


ment: 

ratories 

jevelopment  centers. 

ion 

ijcation 


I  lar  gi 


Subtotal,  researcfi 
Education  in  foreign 
Civil  rights  education 
Colleges  tor  agncultureland 
Promotion  of  vocational 
Student  loan  insurance 
Higher  education  tacilit 


es  loan  fund. 
Total,  Office  of  E|ucation. 


1  ry  I 


Elementary  and  second 
Assistance  for  edu 
Basic  grants 
State  admini 
Grants  to  States  for 
Supplementary  edij:ati 
Strengthening  Stall 
Grants  to  State  I 
Grants  for  s 


>  Not  available. 


1,765.600 


0 

223, 731 

0 

693,653 
0 
0 

101.785 

1,111,453 
2. 286. 880 

0 

0 

2,270,516 

0 

0 
0 


12,425,294 


9,149,454 


8.152,731 


6, 688. 018 


4,017,758 
"185,275" 


3, 966, 192 


4,025,023 
244, 939 

"'"263,"626" 
253, 976 


4,  025, 023 

0 

0 

263. 026 

253, 976 


4, 203, 033 


3.966,192 


4,  786, 964 


4, 542, 025 


and  teacher  education. 
ing  facilities 


606. 374 

318.000 

42, 319 

38,000 

23. 750 

371,245 

120,581 

186,299 

525, 086 


606, 374 

423,  052 

42,  745 

39,509 

25,239 


606,  374 
164,310 
42.745 
39,509 
25,239 


178, 121 
615,676 


178,121 
682, 321 


308, 005 

0 

42,745 

39.509 

25, 239 

0 

0 

178,121 

682,  321 
0 


2,231,654 


1,930,716 


1,738,619 


1,275,940 


227, 938 
356,610 
138, 995 
157, 249 


493, 874 


493,874 


10, 347 


493, 8« 
Q 
0 
0 


880, 792 


504, 221 


493,874 


493,874 


741,618 

468, 880 

97, 875 

91,572 


85, 255 
68,087 


15,000 


309, 968 
99,000  .... 


147, 500 


0 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
G 
0 
0 
0 


and  training 

uages  and  world  affairs. 


the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act).. 

education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

'und. 


1, 808, 913 

94, 938 

36,000 

50,000 

118,672 


300, 842 


15,000 


131,508 

50.000 

118,672 


50,000 


680,000 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 
0 
0 
0 


70,391,567 


62,504,976 


51, 809, 090 


37,113,194 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

education: 
(Nationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 


isti  ative  expenses. 


school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

lonal  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III).. 
departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 


J17,913,388 

179,143 

2, 658, 619 

4,735,000 


$16,810,925 

168, 132 

1,296,227 

4, 152, 189 


pe<  iai  projects. 


566.428  626,114 


J1S,838,375 

188.384 

1.088.840 

4,361,558 

658,831 


J18,838,375 

188, 384 

0 

2,867,743 

658,831 


J374, 573 

0 


374, 573 
0 


223, 731 


693,653 

562, 382 

0 

101,785 

818,535 
3, 277,  388 

0 

0 

2, 270, 516 

0 

0 
0 


7, 947, 990 


6, 185,  849 

0 

185,181 

263, 026 

253,976 


,032 


606,  374 

164,310 

42,745 

39,  509 

25, 239 

0 

0 

178,121 

682, 321 
0 


1,738,619 


493, 874 

0 
0 
0 


493,874 


0 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15,000 

0 

00 

50,  GOO 
0 
0 
0 


73,383,262 


{21,948,332 

0 

1,297,768 

4,139,035 

658,831 

0 
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Nixon  Mtimate.        House  passed 
Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970  1970    appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


Llemenlary  and  secondary  education— Continued 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NOtA  111):  „ 

Grants  to  States »I,5S3.9W 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools iq'™ 

State  administration -- K??'a7? 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing (NDEAV) , x>i3.*ii 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 28, 279, 582 


$1,557,326 

84,801  

48,222 

431.343  $300,088 

25,175,279  25,436,076 


$1,577,173 

0 

48.101 

430.280 


$22,552,333 


School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874). 
Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


15,141.000 
1.269 


15.743.000 
621.900 


9,489,000 
465.000 


5.971,000 
465.000 


30.099.520 


18.514.000 
465. 000 


Subtotal,  SAFA 

Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) - 

•(  Training  programs  (EPDA,  pts  CandD).. 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development 

Teachers  Corps - 

Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Colleges  of  agiiculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones)..     ... 
Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 

Publk:  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sw.  103) — 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) - . 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) ■,- 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II). 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  I V-C). - 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students :  Talent  search 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pt.  t) 

Subtotal,  higher  education  

Vocational  education: 

Basicgrants - 

Innovation 

Work-study - 

Cooperative  education - 

Consumer  and  homema  king  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  education  .....     

Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I).. 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  i)._ — 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States .  

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


15,142,269 


2.472,083 


16.364.900 


351, 113 


9,954,000 


479.993 


2,472,083 
460,699 


272. 376 
505, 184 

.732.775 

.379.032 

,500,000 

166.066 

.  945. 790 
. 240. 53? 

143  679 

(') 

I,  289,  340 

131.234 

I,  500,  500 
26,799 


351,113 
639.692 


268,977 
507.779 

2, 156. 180 

4.253,422 

1.500.000 

163.315 

575.618 
7.176.411 

335.071 

3.731.151 


479,993 


272. 428 


1.114.870 
2.708.652 

163.315 

?.  770. 332 
').700. 121 


3. 908. 825 


34, 833, 307 

5, 325, 643 
251.686" 


20, 667. 924 
5. 383, 109 


5,577.329 


940.815 

??7.  848 
40, 10(1 
38,000 
23,  750 
839,866 
282, 954 
230,913 

635,  897 
250,000 


5. 383. 109 


940, 81f 

825. 850 

44.568 

39. 509 

25,396 


216.889 

750.10? 


16.638.543 


5. 409.  065 
261  910 

"  286.828 
341.308 

6.299.111 


940  815 

219  994 

44  558 

39  509 

25.396 


216  889 
835. 242 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services 

Education  for  the  handicapped:  ..,ccr..,i« 

Preschool  and  school  programs  tor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

fdedia  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 


3, 510. 143 


346.508 

936. 824 
547.512 
127.  %2 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  !  andicapped 


Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers. 

General  education 

Vocational  education 

Evaluat  ons 

National  achievement  study 

Dissemination 


1.958.706 


1,041.16? 


Training. 
Statistical  surveys 
Construction 


684. 846 
889, 343 


135,900 
488. 048 


2.843.119 


750.780 

254, 868 
124,975 

1,130.623 


959.655 

99.032 
85.670 


6. 436, 000 


479,993 
0 

479,993 
0 


0 

272. 428 
0 

1.114.870 

0 

0 

163.315 

2, 770, 33? 
5.700.121 


3. 909. 631 

II 

U 
0 

13.930,697 


5  409. 065 

?61  910 

0 

286  828 

341,308 

6.299,111 


445  385 

0 

44.  558 

39.509 

25.396 

0 

0 

216.889 

835.  242 
0 
0 

1,606.979 


750,780 
0 
0 
0 


18.979.000 


479.993 
0 

479,^ 
0 


0 

272,428 
0 

1.114,870 

1.038.447 

0 

163.315 

?,  040. 225 
8.168.993 


3.909.631 
0 

( 
(. 

16,707.909 


8.312.908 
261. 91 r 
251.  557 
286. 828 
341.308 

9.454,511 


940,8!'^ 

219,994 

44.558 

39.509 

25.396 

(I 

U 

'16.889 

835.242 

i. 
( 

2.3^.403 


750.780 
0 
0 
0 


750.780 


17.  591 


Subtotal,  research  and  training 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education -.-;-.- 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act) 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund 


. 239. 299 

,019,308 

77.104 

50.000 

179.461 

716.000 


1.144.357 


50.000 
179.461 


17.591 
50.000 


750. 780 


(, 
0 
0 
17.591 
0 
0 
0 
II 
0 
0 

17.591 
0 
0 

SO.  000 


750,710 


0 
0 
0 

17.591 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

17,591 
0 
0 

50.000 

0 
0 


Total,  Office  of  Education. 


98,515,290 


73,929.577 


61.948.497 


52.123,484 


78.881.707 


>  Not  available. 
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October  27,  1969 


Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estitnale,  1970 


Niion  estimata, 
1970 


HouM  passed 
appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
ii»n\tntar)  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  tor  edbcationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants. J34.269,334 


State  adminktratlve  expenies. 

Grants  to  Slates  lor  school  library  materiais  (ESEA  jl). 

Supplementary  elucafional  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III).. 
Strengthening  State  departments  ot  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  Stales , 

Grants  for  sdecial  projects  

Acquisition  o(  eqfipinenf  and  minor  remodolint  (NOEA  III): 

Grants  to  St#es  

Loans  to  nortHofit  private  schoote 

State  adminiitration        

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Subtotal,  eleminfary  and  secondary  education 


School  assistance  in  ffderally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  andloperations  (Public  Law  81-874). 
Construction  (Pu|lic  Law  81  815)  

SubtoUl,  SAFAJ 

Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elemeitary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  St4es(EPDA  B-2) 

Training  proirams(EPDA,  pts.  C  anj  0) 


Subtotal,  I 
Teacher  Corps. .. 


lucation  professions  development.. 


Higher  education: 
Program  assistan 

SfringtheninJ  developing  institutions  (HEA  III). . 

Colleges  of  ajnculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead- Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction:       j 

Public  commtnity  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— soc.  103)... 

Other  underiaduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  facTties  (HEFA  II) 

State  admini^ration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  see.  105) 

Student  aid: 

boortunify  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

SdEA  II). 


I  tor  reserve  funds 

payments  

»ograms(HEA  IVO..     

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search. 

Personnel  develoament- 

College  teach>r  fellowships  (NDEA  IV). 
Training  proiam   (EPDA  Part  E). 

Subtotal,  h^her  education 

Vocational  education: 
Basic  grants.. 

Innovation 

Work  study  . . 
Cooperative  educ 
Consumer  and  hoi{ 


lemaking  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  education  .  

Libraries  and  communly  services 

Grants  for  public  ijbrarv  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  p<a)lic  libraries  (LSCA  II) , 

Interlibrary  coopeiation  (LSCA  III). ._ 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  fot  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-^.. 

College  library  res»urces(HEA  1 1 -A) 

Librarian  tiaininglHEA  ll-B) 

University  commuiity  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adu  t  ba^ic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  Statis.     

Special  projeds  and  teacher  education 

Education  bfoadcalting  facilities _ 


Sub  otal.  librari^and  commun.ty  services 

Education  for  the  hand^apped: 

Preschool  and  schijol  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI)... 

Teacher  educationand  recruitment 

Research  and  innoijation IIIIII 

Media  services  an4  captioned  films  tor  the  dM( 

Subtotal,  educat^n  for  the  handicapped 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  lafcoratories 

Research  and  Development  centen JJ.J 

General  education 

Vocational  education """"" 

Evaluations...,.   '/.""" 

National  achieirement  study. 
Dissemination.. 


Training 

Statistical  surveys 

Construction. 


Subtotal,  researcti  and  trainint.. 
I  Not  •vailaUa. 


342, 693 
,634.860 
,720,000 

955,682 


3, 390, 106 
32, 670 
87,8S6 

1.104,807 


;32, 388. 788 

324, 175 

2,326,201 

6,801,512 

990,466 


3.421.788 

116.396 

86.061 

769,811 


$36. 415, 621 

364,156 

1.954,026 

7,150.833 

1,009.723 


535, 562 


$35,415,621 

364,156 

0 

4.691.787 

1,009.723 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


52, 538. 008 


47, 225, 198 


47, 429, 921 


40,572,287 


4,393,000 
8,734 


4,  574. 000 
183, 300 


2,  594, 000 
3,000 


2.852,000 
3,000 


4. 401. 734 


4,757.300 


2. 597. 000 


2. 855. 000 


3. 260. 365 


550,647 


781,932 


781,932 

0 


3, 260,  365 
646,968 


550.647 
886.855 


781,932 


781,932 
0 


222,367 

335, 949 
642. 527 

6.981,435 
5.678,517 

'217,585 

6,097,311 
8, 851, 398 

75.000 

(') 

3,901,908 
82,000  . 

2,817,200  . 


332.  282 
629.980 

3.291.573 
6, 116,  396 

"187,096 

707. 638 
8, 822,  344 

502,588 

'5,595,807" 


336,028 


1, 701, 935 
3,998,561 

i87.'69S' 

3,405.717 
7.007.462 


5,862,274 


0 

336, 028 

0 

1,701,935 

0 

L 

187,096 

3.405,717 
7, 007, 462 

Q 

0 

5.  863, 483 

0 

0 
0 


35,903,197 


26, 185. 704 


22. 499.  073 


18.501.821 


9, 577, 289 
'427,817'; 


9, 284, 246 


9,105.044 
306,305 

'349.693' 
574,525 


9.105.044 

306,305 

0 

349,  093 

574, 525 


10,005,106 


9, 284, 246 


10,334,967 


la  334, 967 


1,377,606 

425. 120 

45.850 

38.000 

23.750 

834,  073 

539. 183  . 

303.097 

835.165 
510.  000  . 


1.377.606 

945.  566 

46.926 

39.505 

25,602 


283, 198 
991,837 


1,377,606 

292.719 

46,926 

39.509 

25,602 


283, 198 
1,106,931 


624,808 

0 

46,329 

39,509 

25,602 

0 

0 

283. 198 

1.106.931 

0 
0 


4,931.844 

585,544 

1.374,884 

549,900 

28,809 


3,710,244 
1,268,699 
"249,"992'; 


3,172.491 
1,268,699 


2.126.974 

1,268,699 
0 
0 
0 


2, 539, 137 


1,518,691 


1,268,699 


1.268.699 


800.000 

■i,'206,'26i' 
730,421 

"'269,' 673' 

6,980 

338,930 

"  "K,'832' 


25,399 

114,979  29.611 


18.675  ... 


0 
0 
0 

29.611 
0 
0 

0 

• 

0 
0 


3,398,497 


159,053 


29,053 


a,  611 


J*2,427,340 

Q 

2, 353, 365 

6,834,442 

1.009,723 
0 

3,392.504 

0 

86.366 

722. 571 


56.826.311 


5.211.000 
3.000 


5.214,000 


781,932 


781,932 

U 


0 
336, 023 

0 

1,701,935 

1,469,623 

0 

187, 096 

2,  508, 158 
10, 042,  578 

0 

0 

5, 863, 483 

0 

0 
0 


22, 108.U01 


13,993,069 

306.305 
427. 599 
349.  093 
574, 525 


15.650,591 


1,377.606 

292,719 

46,926 

39,509 

25,602 

0 

0 

283,198 

1. 106, 931 

0 
0 


3. 172, 491 

1,268,699 
0 
0 
0 


1,268,699 


0 
0 
■ 

29,611 

0 

s 

t 

0 

0 


A  611 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs *''l35  189 

Civil  rights  education ..-...-. „•  qq» 

Colleges  lor  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  MorrUI  Act) w'ws 

Promotion  ol  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) - "'•  "•* 

Student  loan  insurance  fund.. 7 '473  000 

Higher  education  facilities  toan  fund ^      • 

Total,  Office  ol  Education 122,380,211 


0  • 

-loo 

'j5b,"()bb j5b,ooo  $50,000  jso.ooo 

297,765 - - 

0  0 

"::""""'"i.--.i 0 0 

94,625,703  88,163,694  76,521.291  105,102,536 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education:  ,r„r.  .» 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I):  , 

Basic  grants.-   - U^.uiu.oui 

State  administrative  expenses 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services(ESEA  III) 

Strengthening  State  departments  ot  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States - 

Grants  tor  special  projects ;  ,-.--;.-,kv.v;v ' 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NutA  III):  tin  ■tn 

Grants  to  States 1  630 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools ,,' ,,, 

State  administration. ik7'-iki 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) •mi.:>oi 


200, 205 
1,979,521 
3, 405, 000 

482, 274 


$18,633,330 

186, 360 

996,022 

2, 976, 706 

544,185 


$19,301,245 

193,012 

836,666 

3,123.975 

406,917 


1,563,031 

53. 581 

35,901 

321,136 


223,416 


$19,301,245 
193,012  . 
0 
2,097,802 

406,917 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 


$22, 487, 615 


1. 004. 025 
2,995.509 

406,917 
0 

1,571,167 

0 
36,211 
323, 919 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 28, 164, 009 


25, 310, 252 


24, 085, 231 


21,998,976 


29,185,363 


School  assistance  in  lederally  affected  areas:  >  807  000  2.923  000  1658  000 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Publiclaw  81-874) 2,807,1)00  AS«,uuu  i,om,uwi 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


846,000 
0 


Subtotal,  SAFA. 


2,807,000 


2,923,000 


1,658,000 


846.000 


3. 367, 000 

0 

3, 367, 000 


Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) 

Training  programs  (EPDA  parts  C  and  D). 


292,956  391,986 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development.. 


Teacher  (kirps 

Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (H  EA  1 1 1 ) 

Colleges  ol  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones)  ... . 
Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sac.  103)... 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) .-- -- 

State  administration  and  planning(HEFA  I— Sec.  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) -- 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  Pt.  E) 


54,889 


285, 177  . 
231, 144 
317, 884 

,515,629 

,  251, 238 

, 383, 086 

110,883 

,181.610 
1, 782, 904 

20, 286 

, 869, 480 
94.121 

.262,300 
220, 000 


227,918 
320, 963 

1,840,248 
2,847,115 


231, 178 


951,515 
1,861,287 


115,978 

370.  398 
4,617,870 

223,911 

'2,'935,632 


115,978 

1.782.651 
3,667,909 


3,075,424 


0 

231, 178 

0 

951, 515 
0 
0 

115,978 

1.782.651 
3,667,909 

0 

0 

3, 076, 058 

0 

0 

0 


0 
231,178 

0 

951,515 

699.726 

0 

115.978 

1,312,842 
5, 256, 576 

0 

0 

3, 076. 058 

0 

0 

0 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


21,525,742  13,500,033  11.685.942 


9, 825, 289 


11,643,873 


Vocational  Education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education... 


4, 953,  529 
"  "i80,'944' 


4,942,203 


4,346,673 
245,075 

"263,'2i7' 
274, 274 


4.  346, 673 

245. 075 

0 

263,217 

274,274 


6,680,177 

245.  075 
180.  852 
263,217 
274, 274 


Subtotal,  vocational  education. 


5,134,473 


4.942,203 


5,129,239 


5,129,239 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  ot  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III). 

State  institutional  library  services(LSCA  '^t*)— -;«■!;;■ ' 
Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

(Allege  library  resources(HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B).- -/..vi-.v ' 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education .-. 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


657,518 
511,078 

"38,"  666' 

23, 750 

520.  029  . 

110.450  . 

186,982 

314, 574 


657, 518 

177,371 

43. 022 

39.509 

25,263 


657,  518 
172,826 

43.  022 
39.509 
25, 263 


177,277 

360,302 


177,277 
393,947 


329, 014 

0 

43.011 

39.509 

25, 263 

0 

0 

177,277 

393,947 
0 

0 


7,643,595 


657,518 
172,826 

43.011 
39.509 
25. 263 
0 
0 
177,277 

393,947 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


2, 362, 381 


1,480,262 


1,509,362 


1,008,021 


1,509,351 


Education  lor  the  handicapped:       ,.,....  j,ccc«ui\ 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  vi). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  daaf — 


255,057 

572,900 

131.620 
8.500 


552.623 
■5i.'M3' 


552,633 


552,633 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 

>  Not  available. 

CXV 19»6— Part  as 


968,077 


604,276 


552,633 


552.633 


552,633 
0 
0 
0 

552.633 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


Researcli  and  traininc 

Researcli  and  dev«  lopment; 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers. 

General  education 

VKaliona  I  edilcation 

Evaluations. 

National  Khiejrement  sliidy.. 
Dissemination.. 
Training      .    . 
Statistica  surveys. 
Construction... 


$678,000 

33. 430  . 
396.107 


$800,000 


324.300 


$15,000 


132.359 


0 
0 

0 

J!  5,  000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  resesrai  and  training         

Education  in  foreign  laiiguages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rigtits  education 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechar^ic  arts  (2d  Morr'll  Act). 


Promotion  of  vocational 
Student  loan  Insurance 
Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund 

Total.  Office  of  E  ucation 


education  (Smitli- Hughes  Act). 

lund. 


1.239,896 
361.562 
185.054 
50.000 
141.929 
4.000 
3.322,000 

^7. 4317842 


1.124.300 


50,000 
ni.929 


15.000 
50.000 


15.000 
0 
0 

50.000 
0 
0 
0 


0 
u 

0 
$15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15.000 

a 

0 
00.000 
0 
0 
0 


50.639.973 


45.077.393 


39.817.144 


54, 308. 801 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secand|ry  education 

AssisUijce  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants. .,  

SMTfadministfative  expenses 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) 

Strengthening  Stata  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  Statae  

Grants  for  special  projects  

Acquisition  of  equiBment  and  minor  remodeling  (NOEA  III): 

Grants  to  Statae  

Loans  to  nonptpf't  private  schools 

State  administiation..  

Guidance  counseliifc,  and  testing  (NOEA  V) 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI 


$39, 559. 828 

395. 598 

1.173.309 

1.746.000 


380. 091 


1.330.738 


25.594 
321.854 


Subtotal,  elemenfery  and  secondary  education. . 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas; 

Maintenance  and  oijerabons  (Public  Law  31-874). 
Construction  (Publi^  Law  81-815). 

Subtotal,  SAFA 

Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elemenljry,  and  secondary 

Grants  to  Statae  (EPOA,  B-2) 

Training  programs  (EPOA,  pts.  C  and  0). 

Subtotal,  edi  cation  professions  development. 
Teacher  Corps 

Higher  education: 

Program  assistance 

Strengthening  jeveloping  inbtitutions  (HtA  III)  . . 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduatelinstructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction : 

Public  commuiity  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103) 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  faciliies  (HEFA  11) 

State  administrfetion  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105).... 

Student  aid:  J 

Educational  opiortunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NpEA  II) 

Insured  loans:  j 

Advances  br  reserve  funds 

Interest  p4rments 

Work-study  priirams  (HEA  IV-C) 

Special  progranfs  lor  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  searcli 

Personnel  developnient. 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NOEA  IV) 

Training  prograkns  (EPOA,  pt.  E) 


44,933.012 


2,511,000 
23,806 


$36, 593. 942 

366.015 

589.397 

2. 072. 827 

437. 838 


1.320.102 

7,100 

24.641 

220,413 

41,632,275 


2.615,000 
120, 300 


U9. 842, 067 

398, 421 

495,098 

:'.  166. 252 

418.029 


153. 342 
43.473.209 

1. 483. 000 


$39, 842, 067 

398,421 

0 

1,502,449 

418,029 
0 


0 

0 

42.160,966 


1,115,000 
0 


$46,419,446 


578, 180 
2, 056,  765 

418,  029 

(I 

1.303,095 

II 

24.  357 

217,880 

51,017,753 


3, 048, 000 
0 


2.534,806 


2.735.300 


1.107.084 


214,182 


1.U5.000 


272,  783 
0 


3.048.00U 


272, 783 
(I 


1,107,084 
332.649 


,231.381 
201. 772 
185. 828 


156.088 
530.  2% 
445.096 
103.486 

313.960 
226, 527 


Subtotal,  higl  er  education 


VMational  education 

Basic  grants 

Innovation  

Work-study 

Cooperative  education 
Consumer  and 


0) 

1, 142, 390 
102,000 

370,  700 


214. 182 
308.409 


198.  669 
180.  578 

1.239.700 
1.464.096 

88.867 

187.11?. 
2. 332. 825 

167.  857 

3, 012."  946 


272. 783 


201. 794 


640.997 
957. 145 

88.867 

900.547 
1.852.929 


3.156.420 


272.783 
0 


0 

201.794 

0 

640. 997 

0 

0 

88,867 

900.547 
1, 852, 929 


272,783 

0 


201.794 

II 

640. 997 

358. 037 

0 

88.867 

663.213 
2.655.482 


3.157,070 
0 

0 

0 


3. 157, 070 
0 

0 

0 


15,009,524 


8,872,653 


7,798,699 


6, 842, 204 


7, 765, 460 


4, 301, 054 


4,298.675 


137,633 


homi  making  education. 
Subtotal,  vocation  il  education 


3,755.696 
233,  534 

247.032 
236,982 


3,755,696 

233,  534 

0 

247, 032 

236,982 


5,771,934 
233,  534 
137,  563 
247,  032 
236, 983 


4,438,687 


4,298,675 


4, 473, 244 


4,473.244 


6.  j27,  045 


libraries  and  communitf  services: 

Grants  for  public  lilxary  services  (LSCA  I) 

Constructioa  o'  oubln:  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperalioi  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-AJ 

Library  services  for  physically  handx:apped  (LSCA)  IV-B). 

>  Not  aviilaWe. 


455.712 

354.809 

41,629 

38,000 

23,750 


455,712 
139, 226 
41.928 
39,509 
25.168 


455,712 
139. 226 
41,928 
39,509 
25.168 


246.118 

0 

41,928 

39,509 

25,168 


455.712 

139, 226 

41, 928 

39,509 

25,168 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


Libraries  and  community  services— Continued 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I).. 
Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States - 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


$298, 450 
104, 265 
156,385 

702,974 
580,000 


$150, 559 
831,474 


$150,559 
936, 895 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


2,755,974 


1,683,576 


1,788.997 


Education  for  the  handicapped:  ../ccroun 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (tbtA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 

Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped 

I!esearch  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

General  education 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study 

Dissemination 

Training 

Statistical  surveys 

Construction 

Subtotal,  research  and  training 

Education  in  loreign  languages  and  world  atlairs 

Civil  rights  education >al".V""",."V".; 

Colleges  lor  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act) 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  lund • 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund 


184,471 

250,817 

9,560 

2,696 


399,693 


399,693 


447,544 


399, 693 


399,693 


23.547 


50,000 


15,000 


23,547 

■255,'574' 
50,000 
107,308 


50,000 

■  79,'97i' 
50.000 
107,308 


15,000 


50.000 


584,000 


Total,  Office  of  Education. 


72,579,709 


60,432,042 


59,754,625 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


ElemenUry  and  secondary  education:  ,cct.  i^- 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (LbLA  I). 


$24,417,125 

244, 171 

2, 236, 998 

4, 128,  000 


$22, 894, 858 

228, 982 

1, 144, 401 

3, 576, 532 


$23,416,581 
234, 166 
961.306 
3, 755, 489 


Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses .-.....-.-. 

Grants  to  Stales  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II).  ... 
Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (EStA  III) 
Strengthening  State  departments  ot  education  (ESEA  V):  533  910  596,859  607,107 

Grants  to  States '  

Grants  lor  special  projects.. y;--;i,Krii',V,<: 

Acquisition  ot  equipment  and  minor  remodeling (NOtA  111).  1639  964  1,655.991  

Grants  to  States '       '  57.%5 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 43  491  41,641 

State  administration ;;,•„-,:;■,-,: 534!  336  372,479 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEAV)  


259, 136 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education.. 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874). 
Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


33,776,995 


30,569,708 


29,233,785 


Subtotal,  SAFA. 


8, 054. 000 
711,947 


8, 386. 000 
1,701,000 


8,765,947 


10, 087, 000 


4,757,000 


Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary:  321^  701 

GrantstoStates(EPDA  B-2)...  .-..--- i"674'432'    

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pts.  C  and  D) ■ '       


435,484 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development.. 
Teacher  Corps - - - • 


1.674,432 
6,211 


321,701 
464,581 


435,484 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance:  ,„r.  ..i^ 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III)  ...---.--- 

Colleges  ot  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts(Bankhead-Jones) ....     . 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HI:A,  Vl-A>. 

Construction: 


1,257,646 
252,677 
347, 294 

1.628,650 


Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103): - ^  129  4% 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) - ---  '4i8]o33 


Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) --^^,,  ,„. 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  10b) - 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA,  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II)-- - 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HFA,lV-0) v  .--.----.li"" 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  staitli.. 
Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NOEA  IV) 

Training  programs(EPDA  pt  E) 


148,193 

551,200 
,001,432 

25,980 

(') 

,303,117 

143,280 


2,708,600 


249. 360 
343.879  - 

l.%7.078 

2, 975, 596 

400,000 

126, 859 

399, 142 
4,976,231 

286, 755 


252,721 


1.017.094 
1,945,280 


126, 859 

1.920.990 
3,952.550 


0 

0 

$150,559 

936, 895 
0 
0 


1,440,177 


399, 693 
0 
0 
0 


399,693 


0 
0 
0 
15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 
0 
0 
0 


56,769,067 


$43,416,518 
234,166  . 
0 
2,481,771 

607, 107 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


26, 739, 562 


4,757,000 


2. 176, 000 
0 


2,176,000 


435, 484 

0 


3.526,985 


3.694.937 


435,484 
0 


0 

252,721 

0 

1.017.094 

0 

0 

126.859 

1.920.990 
3.952.550 

0 

0 

3,695,699 

0 

0 

0 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


1  Not  available. 


22,969,598  15.251,885  12,910,431 


10,965,913 


0 

0 

$150,  559 

936,895 
0 
0 


1.788,997 


399,693 
0 
0 
0 


399,693 


• 
0 
0 
15.000 
0 

• 
• 

0 
0 

0 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 
0 

• 

0 


70,984,731 


$27,282,338 

"'  1,170,511 
3.568,682 

607, 107 
0 

1,688,243 

0 

41,652 

372, 587 


34,731,120 


9,617,000 

0 


9,617,000 


435, 484 
0 


435,484 
0 


0 

252, 721 

0 

1,017,094 

728, 823 

0 

126, 859 

1,414.723 
5.664.502 

0 

0 

3.695,699 

0 

0 
0 


12.900.421 
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Protnni 


Vocational  educition: 

Bask  grants 

Innovation 

Work-jfudy 

Caop«rativs  aducalon 
Consumer  and  hon|«niakin( 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI-ContiniMd 


October  27,  1969 


AdMl,  1968      Estimtto,  19«9 


Nixon  estimate.        House  passed 
Estimate,  1970  1970   appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Continoed 


$5,926,270         $5,909,451 


education. 
Subtotal,  vocaliohal  education 


$5,453,944 
253, 221 

"  274,'46i 
344,142 


$5. 454, 944 

253, 221 

0 

274, 641 

344,142 


$8,381,883 
253, 221 
216,445 
274, 641 
344, 142 


6.142.825     5,909.451 


6.325.948 


6.326.948 


9. 470, 332 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  li  >rary  services  (LSCA  I).. 


Constructran  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II).. 

Interlibrary  cooperition  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  Ibrary  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  pliysically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

College  library  r9S4urces(HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  II -B)        

University  commuinty  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  educ<)tt)n  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  Slat* 

Special  proiecB  a<id  teacher  education. 
Educational  broadcasting  facilities. 


805, 469 
962,828 


618.  535 

59,106 

209.693 

629.682 
331,771 


805.469 

512, 392 

43.824 

39.509 

25.333 


198, 738 
752. 562 


805.469 
197.459 
43.  824 
39,509 
25,333 


198,739 
824.641 


389,789 

0 

43.824 

39.509 

25.333 

0 

805.469 

197,459 

43, 824 

39,509 

25,  333 

0 

0 
198.739 

0 
198,739 

824,641 


824,641 


0 


Subtotal,  kbraris  and  community  services. 


EdueatKW  for  the  handitapped: 

Preschool  and  schaci  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment. 

Research  and  innoiation 

captioned  films  for  the  dea( 


Media  services  and 


Subtotal,  educatipn  for  the  handicapped 

Rvsearct)  amt-training: 

Research  and  development 

Educational  latoratories. 

Research  and  jevelopment  centers 

General  educaion. 

Vocational  education. 

Evaluations. 

National  achievement  study. 
Dissemination. 

Training 

Statistical  surveys.| 
Construction  . 


3.617,084 


296.211 
570, 107 
151.444 
20.956 


2.377.827 


641,800 


2.134.974 


641,800 


1,521,835 


641, 800 
0 
0 
0 


1.038,718 


641,800 


641,800 


641,800 


2,080,000 
'411,"  59i 


2,637,713 

msM' 


17,737 


88,500 
20,143" 


0 

0 
0 
17. 737 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


I  and  training..  

buages  and  world  affairs. 


Subtotal,  researd 
Education  in  foreign  laii 
Civil  rights  education 
Colleges  for  agriculture  land  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act).. 
Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act). , . 

Student  loan  insurance  und 

Higher  education  facilitiss  loan  fund 

Total.  Office  ot  Ei  ucation.      


2,600.234 
218,302 


2,871,277 


17,737 


50,000 
173,605 

"2. 892,"  666' 


50,000 
173,605 


50,000 


17, 737 
0 
0 

50,000 

6' 

0 


83,925,951 


68,718,835 


56,507,159 


875, 279 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  second! ry  education; 

Assistance  for  edui^tionalty  deprived  children  (ESEA  1): 
BasK  grants. 

State  administfative  expenses. 
Grants  to  Stales  lor' school  library  materials  (ESEA  II). 
Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III)... 
Strengthening  Stata  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  State  i 

Grants  for  spec  iai  projects 

Acquisition  of  equi|  ment  and  minor  remodeling  (NOEA  III): 

Grants  to  State: 

Loans  to  nonpofit  private  schools 

atk>n. 


State  administ 


Guidance,  counselirg,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Subtotal,  elemenlary  and  secondary  education. 


School  assistance  in  fedf  i 
Maintenance  and 
Construction  (Publ 


rally  affected  areas: 
operations  (Public  Law  81-874).. 
Law  81  815) 


Subtotal,  SAFA 


Education  professions  d 
Preschool,  element; 
Grants  to  States 
Training  progn  ms 


Subtotal,  edijcation  professions  development. 
Teacher  Corps 


( e' 


Higher  education 

Program  assistance 
Strengthening 
Colleges  of  agri^ui 
Undergraduate 
Construction 

Public  commu 
Other  undergraduate 
Graduate  iKif        '" 
State  administration 


$3, 666, 149 
150,000 
371,750 
811,500 

214, 585 


»,  459, 15b 
150,000 
185. 736 
857. 962 

282,290 


S3.  521. 648 
150.000 
156.019 
886.077 

280.  509 


339.695 
13.500 
10,000 
93,954 


335, 693 

6,285 

13, 333 

64,096 


50,000 


$3,521,648 

150,000 

0 

86,277 

280. 509 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


5,671.133 


5,354,550 


5,044.253 


4.638,434 


4,268,000 


4,444,000 
831,000 


2. 521, 000 


3, 690, 000 
0 


4,268,000 


5,275,000 


2,521.000 


3.690.000 


elopment: 
ry,  and  secondary: 

(EPDA  B  2) 

(EPDA  pts.  C  and  D). 


380,383 


135. 982 


154.449 


154. 449 
0 


380, 3t3 


135,982 


154,449 


154,449 
0 


veloping  institutions  (HEA  III). . 

Iture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A)... 


nity 


colleges  and  technical  Institutes  (HEFA  I,  s«C  103). 

facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec  104) 

(HEFA  II) 

and  planning  (HEFA  I,  s«c  105) 


166,038 
59,288 

292,342 
1,237,001 
229,794  . 
66,089 


163,086 
59,639 

365, 857 
520,832 


166,045 


189. 170 
340.491 


55. 353 


55,353 


166,045 
0 

189,170 
0 
0 

55.353 


2.134.974 


641,800 
0 
0 
0 


641, 800 


0 
0 
0 
17,737 
0 
0 
0 
0 


17,737 
0 
0 

50,000 


69,998,868 


$3,710,421 

i82."895 
850,697 

280, 509 
0 

333,279 

0 

13, 333 

63, 172 


5,434,306 


5, 453,  000 
0 


5,453,000 


154,449 
0 


154,449 
0 


0 

166,045 
0 

189, 170 

129,444 

0 

55, 353 


October  27,  1969 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA— Continued 
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Program 


Nixon  estimate.        House  passed 
Actual.  1968      Estimate.  1969      Estimate.  1970  1970   appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 
Higher  education— Continued 
Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II). 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds ■'-- 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) vv-v-.--;-".lL"'"" 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  seaicn 

Personnel  development:  „,„,..,_ 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs(EPDA  pt  E) 


$762,650 
858,217 


0). 

2.576.281 
49,903  . 

284,800 
57,489 


$70, 373 
877. 358 

44,594 


$338,689 
696. 872 


564.130 


590.993 


$338, 689 
696, 872 

0 

0 

591,115 

0 

0 
0 


Subtotal,  higher  educatran. 


6,639,892 


2, 721, 222 


2,377,613 


2, 037, 244 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education — -.-; 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 


1.102.142 
■■"38,"0i8' 


1.116.404 


971,393 
209.368 

2i3."i38' 
61.295 


971,393 

209.368 

0 

213,138 

61,295 


Subtotal,  vocatwnal  education 

Libraries  and  community  servkes: 

Grants  lor  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  HI)-------,;--- 

State  institutional  library  services(LSCA  '»-*;)-.--;,■-„--- 
Library  services  tor  physically  handicapped  LSCA  IV-B).. 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) vvjfi-.V 

University  community  servke  programs  (HEA  1) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States. - 

Special  projects  and  teacher  educatnn 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


1,140,160 


1,116,404 


1,455,194 


1,455,194 


210,196 

345, 689 
40. 505 
38.000 
23.750 

102.979 
45,690 

117,167 

146, 759 


210, 196 
98, 347 
40,  597 
39,509 
25,052 


210, 196 
98.347 
40, 597 
39,509 
25,052 


115,187 
156,723 


115,187 
164, 109 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


1.070.735 


685.611 


692.997 


Education  lor  the  handicapped:        ,.,..,.         j/ccr»uix 
Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  vi). 

Teacher  education  and  reauitment 

Research  and  innovation. .- • 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  lor  the  deal 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboiatories 

Research  and  development  centers 

General  education 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations. 

National  achievement  study 

Dissemination 

Training 

Statistical  surveys 

Construction 


100,000 
172,096 

""i,o66' 


112,296 
■  "7,"7i6' ' 


112,296 


273,096 


120,006 


112.296 


1.000 


15,000 


Subtotal,  research  and  training 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education i--:---_i-ViV;."---ir.",iV 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act)., 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund 


1,000 


50,000 
38,665 

■492."666 


50,000 
38,665 


15,000 
"56,'«i6' 


Total,  Office  of  Education. 


20,025.064 


15,497,440  12,422,802 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEBRASKA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education:  ,rcr.  .x 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I):  „  ^^g  jjj 

Basic  grants iso'  000 

State  administrative  expenses 7«427 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II)..... "'•  ^ 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) j,»/i,wv 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V):  ^74  930 

Grants  to  States - 152' 605 

Grants  for  special  projects '^• 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III):  jjj  jjq 

Grants  to  States - •  ' 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 14  368 

State  administration ,00'  con 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) - ' 

a  cnc   OAQ 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education ''"^'"^ 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas:  ,  „9  717 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874) '•  *"• 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) ^^^^^-^^^—^^ 

Subtotal,  SAFA *.32SJ\7 


>  Not  available. 


145, 266 

0 

40,597 

39,509 

25,052 

0 

0 

115, 187 

164,109 
0 
0 


529, 720 


112,296 
0 
0 
0 


112,296 


0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 


12,682,337 


$5,668,814  $6,994,954  ^.^H*" 

150  000  150,000  150,000. 

374,367  314,472  0 

1,355,131  1,409,507  1,350,932 

340,817  344,772  3**'"J 

580,126  :- 

19,509 J 

13,673 -i-.  S 

122, 306 85.089 0_ 

8, 624, 743  9, 289, 804  8,840,668 


4  429,000             2,513,000  2,286,000 

543,000 0 


4, 972, 000  2, 513, 000  2,286,000 


J249, 429 

998,706 

0 

0 

591,115 

0 

0 
0 


2, 379, 262 


1,492,881 
209,368 

37,998 
213, 138 

61,295 


2,014,680 


210,196 
98.347 
40,597 
39,509 
25,052 
0 
0 
U5,1S7 

164,109 
0 
0 


692.997 


112,296 
0 
0 
0 


112,296 


0 

• 

0 

15,000 

0 
0 

« 
e 
0 
0 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 


16,128,694 


$8,  242,  079 

368,323 
1,024,798 

344, 772 
0 

564,126 

0 

13,656 

122,154 


10,679.908 


5.298.000 
0 


5.298,000 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

0M.I6ATI0NS  IN  VK  STATE  Of  WttlXttKA    CiiifiMi 


October  27,  1969 


Actual,  196S      Estimate,  1969 


Nixon  eitimat*,         Hous*  passed 
Ettimat*,  1970  1970    apprtpriitian  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continuad 

Education  professioas  devalopment :  Preschool  elementary,  aod  secondary: 

Grants  to  State)  (EPDA  B-2) 

Training  program  (EPOA  pts.,  C  and 


0). 


$I,104,8S3 


»72,52S 


COS,  747 


{209,747 
0 


Subtotal,  edifcation  profeeswns  development. 
Teacher  Corps.. 


1, 104, 8S3 
371, 5&3 


172, 52& 
4(2.517  . 


208,747 


2«S,747 
0 


Higher  education- 

Program  assist*Ke: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III). 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead- Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— See.  103)... 

Other  undergraduate  tacilities(HEfA  I— sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (H£f  A  II) 

State  administration  and  plannifl((NEFA  I — sec  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opoortunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loan*  (NDEA  II) 

Insured  lo^is: 

Advances  tof  reserve  (unds 

Interelt  payments     , 

Work-<;tud»  programs  (HEA  IV-C) 

Special  proframs  tor  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  aeardi 

fersonnel  devefcpment: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NOEA  IV) 

Training  p(tgrams(EPOA,  pL  E).. 


183. 54S 
128.821 

270, 275 
1,966,169 


H,500 

1,400.800 
1,837,691 


^'1 
998, 419 

60,442 
538,900  . 


110,520 
125, 481 

694,437 

1, 082, 752 

300,000 

71,072 

150.368 
1,874,681 

44,594 

1,237,427" 


183,  SCO 


359,064 
707,844 


71.072 

723, 68i. 
1,489.033 


1,296,352 


9 

183,560 

0 

359,064 
0 

u 

71,072 

723, 689 
1, 489, 033 

0 

u 

1,296,620 

0 

0 
0 


Subtotal„higher  education. 


Vocational  educatun 
B«Sie'8rants...| 
Innovation. 


7,466,563 


5.761,332 


4,830,614 


4, 123, 038 


2,117,322 


2,135,304 


Work-study I 

Cooperative  edi^ation  

Consumer  and  t|omemaking  education. 

Subtotal,  vocational  education 


71,223 


1,742.754 
217,650 


224, 754 
109,967 


1, 742, 754 

217.650 

0 

224,754 

109,967 


2.188.545 


2,135,304 


2, 295. 125 


2, 295, 125 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  pub*  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institufiontl  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  tor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-EO. 

0)flege  Htorarv  resources  (HEA  ll-A). 

Librarian  tramitig  (HEA  I  IB) 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  eduiatkin  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  SJates        

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


330,484 
239,500 
41,055 
38,000 
23,750 
199,896 


330,484 

256,938 

41,  249 

39,509 

25,109 


330,484 
118.375 
41.249 
39,509 
25.109 


135,628 
US.  955 


131, 132 
207, 9U 


131, 132 
221,891 


194,677 

0 

41.249 

39,509 

25,109 

0 

0 

131.132 

221,891 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libriries  and  community  servKes 

Education  for  the  handKapped: 

Preschool  and  sthool  programs  tor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 

Teacher  educatiin  and  recruitment , 

Research  and  intiovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  tor  ttto  deal 


1, 197, 268 

100,364 
183,938 


1.032.333 
217,458 


907, 749 
217,458 


214,214 


250. 338 


653,557 

217,458 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  edudation  for  the  handicapped. 


498.516 


467.796 


217,458 


217,458 


Reseerth  and  trainin*: 

Research  and  development: 

Educationall  laboratories 

Research  aitd  devalopment  centers 

Genefsl  education ... 

Vocational  tducatnn . 

Evaluations, 

National  achievement  study. 
Dissemination. 
Tram 


26,642 
118,212 


50,000 


15.000 


lining. 


ciiet 


statistical  survi 
Construction 

Subtotal,  reseirch  and  training , 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Cin.  rights  educa tion 

Colleges  for  agncultwe  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  MorrM  Ad).. 

Profflotion  ot  vacatioNl  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  lean  insuranie  fund 

Higher  education  tacjiities  loan  fund 

Total.  Office  ol  Educatkin 


• 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


144,854 


50.000 


15,000 


50,000 
64,271 

'829,"6o6" 


50.000 
64.271 


soiooe 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 


27,851, 


23.812,821 


20.337,497 


8l6MlS« 


OBUGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  for  e^ucatnnalty  deprived  dnidfen  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grant!..    

State  admi(»strattv»  expense*. 

Grants  to  States  tor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  If) 

Supplementary  edocational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  Mi) 

Strengtfiening  Skte  departments  ot  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  *e  Sktes 

Grants  for  sfecial  projects... 

>  Not  availabi 


$960,917 
150.000 
218.847 
568,025 

186,787 


$887,582 
150.000 
1U.689 
648,828 

259,550 


150.000 

95.499 

665,896 

255,964 


»09,747 

0 


209,747 
0 


p 

183, 560 

0 

359,064 

273,714 

0 

71, 072 

532,965 
2,133.972 

0 

0 

1,296,620 

0 

0 
0 


4,^0,967 


2, 678. 348 

217,650 

71,  186 

224,  754 

109,967 


3,301,905 


330. 484 

118,375 

41,249 

39.  509 

25, 109 

0 

0 

131,132 

221,891 

0 

0 


907,  749 

217,458 

0 
0 
0 


217, 458 


0 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 


25, 530, 734 


J893,85( 
150^000  ... 

0 
551,066 

255,964 
0 


».  174, 544 

""ii7,'828 
650, 895 

255,964 
0 
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Program 


Niion  estimate.        House  passed 
Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970  1970   appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


Elementary  and  secondary  education— Continued 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NOtA  ill). 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration _ 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEAV) 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


-sec.  103). 


Higher  education; 

Program  assistance:  .     .  ,uc«  iii\ 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  111)----;-^; x" 

Colleges  ot  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 
Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HtA  Vl-A). 

Construction:  , .    ,.       ,      ...     /ucc«  i 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (Hfcf  A  l- 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— sec.  104). 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II).  ^-   -  - 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— sec.  105) 

Student  aid;  ,  ^^..  „,  ,^ 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) - 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  tor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments  - 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) .  .--- 

Special  programs  tor  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search. 
Personnel  development : 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs(EPDA  pt.  E).. 


Subtotal,  higher  education 


Vocational  Education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study - 

Cooperative  education  

Consumer  and  homemaking  education.. 


Subtotal,  vocationa;  education. 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services(LSCA  I). 

Construction  ot  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  111) 

State  institutional  library  services(LSCA  IV-A).  .... 

Library  services  tor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A). 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) r'TC 

Un  versify  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States - 

Special  proiects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities... 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  serv  ces. 


Education  lor  the  handicapped:         .,,....         j/ccc»ui\ 
Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (tbtA  vi).. 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation .- 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educatkinal  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

General  education 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study 

Dissemination. 

Training 

Statistical  surveys 

Construction 

Subtotal,  research  and  training.. 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  aflairs 

Civil  rights  education -v;."" :nVI.\ 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act) 

Promotion  ol  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund 


Total,  Office  ot  Education. 
>  Not  available. 


$115,302 

0 

10,000 

52.999 


}114.394 

1,583 

13, 333 

50.000 


$50,000 


2,262,877 


2,238.959 


2,111,217 


$1, 850, 888 


3, 320, 000 
1,520,744 


3, 457.  000 
233. 700 


1,961,000 
14.000 


1, 426. 000 
14,000 


4,840,744 


Subtotal.  SAFA 

Education  professions  development; 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2).  - - 

Training  programs  (EPD A  pts.  C  and  D).. - 

86  885 
Subtotal,  education  professions  development - 

Teacher  Corps ^^-  "^1^ 


3,690,700 


1,975.000 


1,440.000 


86,885 


122.025 


133,328 


122,025 


133.328 


156. 781 
14,966 


421,948 


153,867 
14,561 

118.399 
216, 563 


156,784 


61, 219 

141.577 


42,400 

136,764 
217,624 


37,239 

18,232 
227, 307 

25,000 


37.239 

87, 748 
180,546 


230,375 
22.971  . 

123,400 
40,000 


182, 457 


191.145 


1,456,869 


993,625 


856, 258 


554, 165 
■'19,249' 


566,052 


390,324 
204,616 


206, 474 
24,630 


573,414 


566,052 


826,044 


146. 589 
127,559 
40,213 
38,000 
23,750 
24, 143 


146. 589 

129, 580 

40, 253 

39,509 

25, 012 


146, 589 
87,757 
40,253 
39,509 
25, 022 


110,598 
117,374 


109, 324 
121,076 


109, 325 
123,829 


648,226 


611,  353 


572,284 


100,000 
65,749 

""i,"266' 


100,000 


100,000 


167,015 


100,000 


100,000 


9,748  ... 
138,281  ... 


58,350  .... 


15,000 


206,379 


50.000 
30,000 


50,000 
30,000 


^^      15,000 

5d,'666" 


318,000 


10,620,409 


8,402,714 


6,639,131 


133,025 


133,025 
0 


0 
156,784 

0 

61,219 
0 
0 

37, 239 

87,748 
180,  546 

0 

0 

191, 185 

0 

0 
0 


714,721 


390,324 

204,616 

0 

206.474 

24, 630 


826,044 


119,137 

0 

40.  253 

39,509 

25,  C22 

0 

0 

109, 325 

123,829 

0 
0 


457, 075 


100,000 
0 
0 
0 


100,000 


0 

0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 


5,586,753 


$134,580 

0 
13.333 
50,000 


2,397,414 


4, 130, 000 
14,000 


4,144,000 


133,025 
0 


133, 025 
0 


0 

156,784 
0 

61,219 

60, 539 

0 

37,239 

64.622 
258, 746 

0 

0 

191,185 

0 

0 
0 


830.334 


599. 871 

204,  616 
19,240 

206,474 
24. 630 


1.054,831 


146,589 

87.757 

40,253 

39,509 

25, 044 

0 

0 

109,  329 

123,829 
0 
0 


572, 284 


100,000 
0 
0 
0 


100,000 


0 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 


9,296,888 
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Nixon  estimate,        House  passed 
Aet»tl,196l      Estimate,  I9«9      Estimate.  1970  1970   awHnation  bin 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education; 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  (rantt 

State  admiiistrative  eipenses . 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

SuDPlementiry  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) 

Strengttiening  State  departmests  o<  education  (ESEA  V): 

Giants  to  Slates.. 

Grants  to€  tp»cM  projects. 

Acquisitwo  of  e«4MpiMot  and  auaor  reiedeli t  (WDEA  III): 

Grants  to  Sfctes 

Loans  to  nonproft  private  sdMob. 

State  administration 

Guidance.  coun»ling,  and  ttttinf  (NDEA  V) 

S<ibtat<i,  eleiteatanr  and  secondary  educatio* 

School  assistance  in  tederaliy  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  an#  operations  (Public  Law  81 -874) .- 

Construction  (Pjblic  Law  81  815) 


Subtotal,  SAFlL. 


Education  protassioiB  development:  Preschool,  etemeotary.  and  secoodari- 

Grantsto  States  (EPDA  B-2) 

Training  progratis(EPD A  pts.  C  and  D) 


Subtotal,  eduAation  professions  development. 
Teacher  Corps... 


Higher  education: 

Prjpgcam  assistahce' 

Stiengthenlpg  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Tbllegesot  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Elankhead-Jones) 

Undergradiate  Instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A).. 
Construction:     | 

Public  comitiunity  colleges  and  technical  Institutes  (HEFA  I— Section  103). 

Other  underpraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I — sec.  104)  

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  adminestrallon  and  planning  (HEFA  I— sec  105) 

Student  aid:      I 

Educationalppportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loand(NDEA  II) 

Insured  loajis: 

Advances  tor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments  . , .„ ... 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C).. 

Special  pro-ams  lor  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 

Personnel  development: 

College  teac»effellowshlpe(NOEA  IV) 

Training  pr^rams  (EPDA.  pt.  E) 


Subtotal,  higher  educatiea. 


Vocational  education 
Basic  grants. 
Innovation... 


Work-study. 

Cooperative  edueation 

Consumer  and  hfrnemaklng  education. 


ition 


Subtotal,  vocational  education 


Libraries  and  commuliity  services: 

Grants  for  publiq  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  ot  Jubiic  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  tor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B)... 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) , 

Librarian  training(HEA  ll-B) 

University  commiimty  service  programs(H£A  I) 

Adult  basK  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projacts  and  teacher  edacation .... 

Educational  broaflcasting  facilities 


Edacation  for  thehanlicapped: 

Pieschool  and  sckooi  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  mncvation 

Media  services  aad  captioned  films  lor  the  deaf 

Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  detelopment: 

Educational  jaboratories .... 

Reseaich  ang  development  centers . 

General  edutation . . 

Vxational  education . ... 

Evaluations.  ...„ „„...... ... 

National  actievement  study...... 


Oisseminatioa. 
Training 
Statistical  SI 
Construcbon 


Subtotal,  research  and  tratnint.. 


s  Not  available 


}1. 432. 268 
150,000 
334.087 
779,000 

I9<,849 


262.364 

6,790 

10,000 

81.695 


$1,441,049 
150,000 
168,878 
815. 218 

269.677 
24,600. 

259. 469  . 
11.798  . 
13,333  . 
55.921 


{1.478,145 
150,000 
141,85* 
841,  072 

274,766 


50.000 


{1.478,145 

150,000 

0 

274, 766 
0 

• 

e 

0 

0 


11,878.148 


171,826 
820.062 

274.766 

0 

2S9.521 

0 
13. 333 
56.404 


3.255.053 


3. 209, 941 


2,935,842 


2.368.456 


3, 474, 060 


2.053,000 
22.434 


2,138.000 
6,400 


1,213,000 
6,000 


904.000 
6,000 


2,474,000 
6,000 


2,075,434 


2,144,400 


1, 219, 000 


910,000 


2, 480, 000 


456,959 


122,025 


133.328 


133,328 
0 


133, 328 

0 


456,959 


122,025 


133,328 


133.328 
0 


133, 328 

0 


281.257 
164.426 
62. 362 

247, 537 

856. 176 

402,384 

49, 178 

647,  590 
781.493 

10.000 

(') 

601.991 


161.480 

61.584 

326,110 
509, 125 


164.432 


168.618 
332, 838 


58, 152 

65.117 
811,830 

41,218 


58.152 

313. 333 
644, 825 


457.694 


479,489 


315,500 


168,618 

0 

0 

58.152 

313.393 
644.825 

0 

0 

479,588 

0 

0 
0 


4,420,894 


2, 492, 310 


2, 161. 747 


1,664,576 


925,718 


941,303 


32,724 


834.902 
208, 146 


211.425 
52,683 


834,902 

208, 146 

0 

211,425 

52,683 


958,442 


941. 303 


1, 307. 156 


1.307,156 


199, 116 

100.968 

40,454 

38.000 

27, 750 

378.499  . 


199.116 
152, 108 
40. 537 
39,509 
25,047 


199,116 
96,503 
40,537 
39.509 
25,047 


116,434 
143,716 


114,625 
153,033 


114,624 
160,283 


140,714 

0 

40,537 

33,509 

25,047 

0 

0 

114,624 

160,283 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraiies  and  community  services 1,044,937 


723,375 


675,619 


520,714 


100,000 
61,023 


100,000 


100,000 


2,845 


100. 000 
0 

9 


163.868 


100.000 


100.000 


100,000 


20, 113 


44,575 


15,000 


36,124 


0 

0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


5C,237 


44.575 


15,000 


15,000 


168.613 

124,716 

0 

58,152 

230. 800 
924,115 

0 

0 

479, 583 

0 

0 
0 


1.985.989 


1,283.116 
208, 145 

32.707 
211,425 

52, 683 


1,788.077 


199,116 

96, 503 

40. 537 

39, 503 

25,047 

0 

0 

114,624 

160. 283 

0 
0 


675.613 


100.000 
0 
0 
0 


100, 000 


0 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15.000 
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Prograa 


Nina  estimate.        House  passed 
Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate.  1970  1970    appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


Education  In  foreign  languages  and  world  altairs 

Civil  rights  education :-:-•:-  jii-i,'" " "li  V.V\' 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Att). 

Promotlon  ol  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  Insurance  fund 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund 


{36,000 


50,000 
34.050 


{50,000 
34,050. 


{sokim 


t 

0 
{50,000 

o" 

0 


0 
0 

{50,000 

0 

0 


Total,  Office  of  Education. 


12,551,874 


9,862.579 


8.597,692 


7,068,230  10,702,067 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Elementary  and  secondary  education:  ,ccc.  i\. 

Assistance  for  eduMttonally  deprived  children  (LbtA  I).  „j  471,868 

Basic  grants •—.'-.- 

State  administrative  expenses --riiii\--,i< 

Grants  to  States  tor  school  library  matenaU  (ESEA  II)  .... 
Supplementary  educabonal  centers  and  servic«  (ESEA  III). 
Strengthening  State  departments  ol  educabon  (EStA  V): 

Giants  to  States - 

Grants  for  special  projects -  -  -     ---  -  ■  -  -  - 

Acqulsltlonof  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NUtfl  1117.  1792,228 

Grants  to  SUtes ' 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration --;,>.  ,,, 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary 


Scbool  assistance  In  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-8/4). 
Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


Subtotal,  SAFA 

Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2)..  ...-.-- ■ 

Traming  programs  (EPDA  pts.  C  and  D) 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 
Teacher  Corps 


Personnel  development:  ^.,„..  ,,,v 
College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV). 
Training  programs  (EPDA  pt.  E) 

Subtotal,  higher  education > 

VKatlona I  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 


Subtotal,  vocational  education. 
Libraries  and  community  services: 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


education  for  the  handicapped:        ,,,.,....         j,tcc»ui» 
Preschool  and  school  programs  lot  the  handicapped  (EStA  VI).. 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation - 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 


Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped.. 


>  Net  availabl*. 


254,719 
3.214.941 
5, 899. 000 

679.227 


19.500 

63, 066 

733, 071 


^24.484.252 

245.001 

1,652.599 

5, 248, 181 

738.898 


1.807.039  .. 

107,779  .. 

61,712  .. 

552, 014 


J27.&56.5SC 

275. 556 
1.388.195 
5,515.448 

780, 240 


384,039 


{27,555,556 
275  556 

{32.104.600 

0 
2,626,822 

1,655.018 

5.260,743 

780,240 
0 

780.240 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1,886,094 

0 

61.901 

533.724 

eduction -        38.187.620 


34.897.475 


35. 899. 034 


32.238.174 


42. 282, 320 


11,461.000 

802,899 


11.933.000 
798,300 


6.771,000 
27.000 


4,251,000 
27,000 


13,835.000 
27.000 


12,263,833 


12,731,300 


6,738,000 


4,278,000 


13. 862,  OOo 


1,154.424 


420,152 


584,464 


1. 154, 424 
43. 576 


420. 152 
110, 133 


584,464 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengtheningdeveloping  institutions  (HEA  III)  .^..^^^.. 

Colleges  ol  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones)... 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HtA  Vl-A) 

""Vu'bllc  community  colleges  and  technsal  lnstltut«  (HEFA  l-sec.  103) 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  ")  -,      -  ,:,;i-- vm" 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— sec  lOS) 

Studentaid:                                ^ /uca  lu  «\  2,509,000 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HtA  IV-a> j  ^84  545 

Direct  loans(NDEA  II).. 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds - 

Interest  payments - 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C).      ....--.-..----- 

Special  programs  tor  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 


294, 201 

249, 784 

1,823,837 

5. 281, 400 

1,196.850 

142,687 


3,284,545 

43,664 

(') 

2, 847, 534 

135,370 


230.710 

255.201  . 

2.248.021 

3. 425, 830 

1,000,000 

123,643 

276. 163 
3, 443, 007 

345, 575 


294.262 


1,162.358 
2. 239, 658 


123,643 

1.329,115 
2, 734, 731 


3, 091, 504 


3.238,718 


1,982,600 


19,803,472  14.499,714  11.122. 485 


6.207,329 
320,983 


6,246,915 


6. 497, 533 
278,202 

■  '309,677' 
403,391 


6.528,312 


6,246,915 


7,495,403 


raries  and  communny  servnes.  .  qjij  -j^y 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 611  734 

Construction  ot  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  ly-A). 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HtA  ll-B)  /jii-.v 

University  community  service  programs  (HtA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities -_^ 


44. 537 
38.000 
23.750 
398,075  . 
165, 240 
256.589 

888,911 
523,145 


1,090,767 

545. 193 

45.371 

39,509 

25.467 


1. 090, 767 

244,  %1 

45, 371 

39,509 

25.467 


249,254 
1,057,036 


249.254 
1.177,851 


4,040,748 


1052,597 


2,873,180 


400.066 

492, 546 

3,900 

7.513 


886.823 


888,823 


904,025 


866.823 


868.823 


584,464 
0 


584,464 

0 


0 
294,262 

0 

1,162,358 

0 

0 

123,643 

1,329,115 
2,734,731 

0 

0 

3,239,386 

0 


8,883.495 


6.437.533 

278.202 

0 

309,  en 

409.991 


7.495.717 


506.982 

0 

45. 371 

39.509 

25,467 

0 

0 

249,254 

1.177.851 
0 
0 


2.044.431 


8(8.823 
0 
0 
0 


866.823 


584.464 

0 


584,464 
0 


0 

294,262 

0 

1.162,358 

854.466 

0 

132.643 

978.833 
3,919,215 

0 

0 

3.239.386 

0 


10.572.163 


9,985,719 
278. 202 
320, 820 
309,677 
409,991 


11.304.409 


1,090,767 
244,961 

45,371 

39,509 

25,467 

0 

0 

249,254 

1,177.851 
0 
0 


2,873,180 


866,823 
0 
0 
0 


866.823 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

0BU6ATI0NS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY -Continued 


October  27,  1969 


Actual,  1961      EttMitt*,  19S9 


NImn  ntimata,        House  passed 
Estimat*,  1970  1970   appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 
Research  ind  training:  ' 

Research  and  devalopment: 

Educational  ialoratories 

Research  and  <evak>pm«nt c«ntM> 

General  education 

Vocational  edication 

Evaluations  

National  achievement  study 


$80,399 
379,015 
265, 323 


JS3,000 


$21,131 


Dissemination. 

Training 

Statistical  surveys 
Construction 

Subtotal,  researct  and  training. 

Education  in  toreii;n  lan|uages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education     .  

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act) 

Promotion  of  vocationa I  ed ucation  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund _ : 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund _ 


21.000 


0 
0 

0 

$21, 131 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Total,  Office  of  Et  ucation 


Basic  grants 

State  administrative  eipenses. 


745, 737 

356, 924 

151,928 

50,000 

201.903 

900 

3.355.000 


53,000 


50,000 
201,903 


21.131 

"50.  odd' 


21. 131 
0 
0 

50,000 

6' 

0 


87.794,468 


73.130,018 


65,710.520 


56.462.238 


OBLIGATrONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  seconds  y  education: 

Assistance  for  educ  itionally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 


Grants  to  States  tor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  Ih 

"  Supplerffgntary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III).. 
Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  Statei  ._     

Grants  lor  spec  Jl  projects 

Acquisition  ot  equip  nent  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  110: 


Grants  to  Statei . 

Loans  to  nonpri  fit  private  schools. 


State  administntion 


Guidance,  counselini 


I.  and  testing  (NDEA  V). 


Subtotal,  element  iry  and  secondary  education 


School  assistance  in  fed^ai 
Maintenance  and  o 
Construction  (Publ 


>li< 
Subtotal,  SAFA  . 


Education  professions  li^'elcp 
Grants  to  States  (EP)A 
Training  programs  (^PD 


velopinx  institutions  (HEA  III)   . 

Iture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

nstructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 


iiy 

(ua 
iliti  IS 


oppkrtunity  grants  (HEA  IV  A) 
...    ..  iij 

f4r  reserve  funds 
pa;  ments 


Subtotal,  higher  education 

Vocational  education 
Basic  grants. . 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  educatio  i 

Consumer  and  home  laking  education. 

Subtotal,  vocation^  education 


Libraries  and  community 
Grants  lor  public  lil 
Conslruclion  of  publ 
Inlerlibrary  coopera 
State  institutiona   lil 
Library  services  for 
College  library  resou 
Librarian  training  (H 
University  communif 
Adu  t  basic  educatioii 
Grants  to  States 
Special  projects 
Educational  broadcas 


$10,494,933 

150,000 

585,437 

1, 176,  000 

255.743 


598.278 


59.  792. 738 

150.000 

288.109 

1,112,240 

319.982 


$9, 873.  844 

150,000 

242. 013 

1,153,785 

315,386 


11,763 
147,918 


588,214 

8,085 

13, 333 

100,396 


69,846 


$9, 873, 844 

150,000 

0 

860,486 

315,386 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


13.420,072 


12.373.097 


1,806.874 


11.201,716 


My  affected  areas: 
iralions  (Public  Law  81-874). 
L3V.81815)       . 


9. 726, 000 
810, 794 


10, 127, 000 
779, 200 


5. 745.  000 


6.147,000 
0 


10.536,794 


10.906,200 


5.745,000 


6, 147, 000 


meni:  Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary. 
8  2) 
A  pts.Cand  D).  . 


231, 260 


155, 814 


184.460 


184.460 
0 


Subtotal,  educatio  i  professions  development 
Teacher  Corps 


Higher  educatkin: 

Program  assistance 
Strengthening  i 
Colleges  of  agrifu 
Undergraduate 

Construction: 

Public  commun 
Other  undeigra 
Graduate  facil 
State  administration 

Student  aid: 
Educational 
Direct  loans  (NI)EA 
Insured  loans: 
Advances 
Interest 
Work-study  programs 
Special  progra 

Personnel  development 
College  teacher 
Training  prograiks 


colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I.  SK.  103). 

lie  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

(HEFA  II) 

and  planning  (HEFA  I.  sec.  lOS) 


(HEA  IV-C).         

for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search. 
t: 

ellowships  (NDEA  IV).       

(EPDA  pL  E) 


231.260 
162.609 


71.669 

172,605 

79. 932 

63.667 

1.841.833 

380. 666 

67. 280 

1.045.970 
1,053,809 


1,110.790 
112.960 

574,500 
24.000 


155,814 
415.442 


169.625 
78.046 

595.008 
720. 943 

59.379 

83.504 
1,041.075 

74, 322 

918.722 


184,460 


172,614 


307, 654 
171,313 


59, 379 

401.890 
826,911 


962,471 


184,460 
0 


0 

172,614 

0 

307, 654 

0 

0 

39,379 

401,890 
826,911 

0 

0 

%2,669 

0 

0 

u 


6,600,081 


3,740,624 


3,202,232 


2,731,117 


1,513,307 
57.748 


1,547,049 


1.524,933 
214,256 

219,993 
96.223 


1.524,933 

214,256 

0 

219,993 

96,223 


services: 

ry  services  (LSCA  I)    

libraries  (LSCA  II) 

n(LSCA  III) 

services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

[♦lysically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 
ices  (HEA  ll-A) 

;a  II  b). ."..; 

service  programs  (HEA  I) 

(Adult  Education  Act): 


br^i 
li; 
tiJ 
lb  ary  '. 


ind  teacher  education. 
ing  facilities 


1,571,055 


255. 312 
247,602 
40,711 
38.000 
23,750 
129,463 

124,761 

255,945 
425,785 


1,547,049 


2,055,405 


2, 055, 405 


255. 312 

287, 295 

41,842 

39.509 

25.073 


121.677 
289.178 


255. 312 
105.859 
40. 842 
39,509 
25,073 


121,677 
314, 106 


163,798 

0 

40,842 

39,509 

25, 073 

0 

0 

121,677 

314, 106 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  ;  nd  community  services. 
'  Not  available. 


1,541,329 


1, 059,  886 


902,373 


705. 005 


0 
0 
0 

$21, 131 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


21,131 
0 
0 

50,000 

6 

0 


82,416,490 


$10, 023,  844 


283,617 
1, 108. 128 

315, 386 

U 

596.353 

0 

13,333 

100,238 


12.442,899 


11.299,000 
0 


11,299.000 


184,460 

0 

184,460 
0 


172,614 
0 

307.634 

184.264 

0 

59, 379 

295. 974 

1.185.068 

0 

0 

%2.669 

0 

0 
0 


3,167,622 


2, 343, 590 
214,256 

57, 719 
219, 993 

96,223 


2,930,781 


255,312 

105, 859 

40. 842 

39,509 

25,073 

0 

0 

121,677 

314, 106 
0 
0 


902, 378 
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Program 


Nixon  ostimato.        House  passed 
Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970  1970    appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 
"•^pr^itlool  and  tch^lTograms  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 


Teacher  education  and  recruitment. 

Research  and  '""•"'^"""---^Vi-   ■V'VK-Hi".f" 
Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deat.. 


$100,000 
278,536 

■■24i.'74i" 


$175, 883 
"343.'473" 


$175,883 


$175,183 
0 
0 

0 


$175,883 

0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  a^d  development  centers. 

General  education 

Vocataional  education 

Evalu  tions 

National  achievement  study 

Dissemination - 

Training 

Statistical  surveys 

Construction 

Subtotal,  research  and  training. ....--: 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

cinleg^f^rS^u'eandttlemecharucjrM^^ 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund.....-- - 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  tuna 


620.277 

751, 867 
" 266,657 ' 

"82, 300' 
"38, 801 ' 


519,356 

862,244  . 

"'sblobb' 


175,883 


15,000 


175.883 


0 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1.079.625 
91,720 
40. 430 
50.000 
43, 107 

"'718,  odd" 


912,244 


50,000 
43. 107 


15,000 

5d.'ddd' 


15,000 
0 
0 

30,000 

d' 

0 


175.883 


0 
0 
0 
15.000 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 

• 

15,000 
0 

0 
50,000 

0 

0 


Total,  Office  of  Education. 


36, 706, 379 


31,722,819 


24. 137, 232 


23,265,586 


31, 168, 02E 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education:        ^. .,  .„„  ,p.f .  ... 
Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  1). 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses...  ..---.------- 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II)  ...... 

Supplementary  educational  centers  arid  services  (ESEA  111).- 
Strengthening  State  departments  ot  education  (tStA  V). 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  tor  special  projects.. -ii,-"'VMnrVii"iv'" 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodelinHNULA  iii). 

Grants  to  States - 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration -  ;,,wfi\,i 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

(Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-8/4) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


Subtotal.SAFA 

Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2).....-- 

Training  programs(EPDA  pts.  C  and  D) 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development 

TeKhers  Corps - 

Higher  education: 

Program  assistance.  .  /ur«  iii\ 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (H LA  111)  .--..--.----- 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  afts  (Bankhead-Jones) 
Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 

'^""'pXiic  immunity  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I.  sec.  103).... 
Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 


Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II)..... 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

Student  aid:  ._  ,  ,„^,  ,„  ,. 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II). 

Insured  loans:  ,     ^ 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments -- 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) v  v " ; — :i: — 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search— . 
Personnel  development:  ,„„r»  lu^ 

College  teacher  feltowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs  (EPDA  pL  E) 


Subtotal,  higher  education 

Vocational  education: 

Bask  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study 

(^operative  education ; 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 


Subtotal,  vocational  education. 


1  Not  availablo. 


$121,097,330  $120,384,848 

1.210.973  1,204.063 

8. 122.  336  4. 090. 893 

15,217,000  13,237,957 


1,450,224 
157,882 

4,203.698 
105, 472 
161.727 

2, 033, 751 


1,474,815 


$150,747,783 
1,507.478 
3.436,381 
13, 948, 334 

1.610,917 


4,198,623 
297, 422 
156.767 

1,402,273 


"975,  568 


$150,747,783 
1,507,478  . 

0 
8. 869, 461 

1,610,917 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 


$175,634,174 

4.076,563 
13,007.779 

1.610.917 
0 

4,211,231 

0 

153,851 

1,376.253 


153,760,393    146,467.661    172,226.481    162.735,639^ 


16, 900. 000 
38,200 


10,127,000 
1,994.400 


10.605,000 

1,688.000 


6, 027, 000 
1,688,000 


200. 070,  768 


20, 504. 000 
1,688,000 


16,938,200     12.121.400 


892.515 


14, 293, 000 


1, 299, 257 


6, 519, 139 


7, 715, 000 


1,299,257 
0 


22.192,000 


1,299,237 

0 


6. 519, 139 
930,097 


892, 515 
986, 175 


1.299.257 


1,299,257 
0 


1,299,257 
0 


157, 

548, 

1,131 

1,309. 

17,906, 

2,314, 

352, 

11.133, 
15,013, 

1, 530, 

10,634, 
309, 


742 
897 
,523 

379 
116 
583 
733 

286 
631 


544,335 
1,170,283 

5. 073. 163 
11,355,730 


549,067 


2. 623, 120 
7.423,750 


327,907 

1,231.458 
15, 332, 980 


833     1,010,476 

(') 

606     9,730,536 
701 


327,907 

5,926,758 
12,194,653 


"id,  214, 847 


9,164,800  ... 


0 

549,067 

0 

2,623,120 

0 

0 

327,907 

5.926,758 
12,194.653 

0 

0 

10, 216, 954 

0 

0 

0 


0 

549, 067 

0 

2,623.120 

2,780,466 

0 

327, 907 

4,364,792 
17.476.477 


10,216,954 
0 

0 
0 


74,507,870 


45, 816, 868 


39,260.102 


31.838.459 


35. 558. 317 


16,240,204     16,447,902 
"""8i9,"542"lir.r.l"-"-". 


16,331,918 
401,206 

482,"  191' 
1, 030,  532 


16,331,918 

401,206 

0 

482,191 

1, 030,  532 


25,099,673 

401,206 

819.125 

482. 191 

1. 030, 332 


17.059.746     16.447.902     18.245.847     18.245.847      27.832.727 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

0BLI6ATI0NS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK-Contlnu«d 


October  27,  1969 


Actaal,  19M      EtHm«t«,  1969      atimitt,  1970 


Nixon  estimite.         House  passed 
1970   ippropriationbill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— ContlniMd 

Libraries  and  communil  i  servrces: 

Grants  for  public  lijrary  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  puIlK  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

University  commun  ty  service  programs  (HEA  I). 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Elducation  Act): 

Grants  to  State! 

Special  project!  and  teaclier  education 

Educational  broadoisting  facilities 


Subtotal,  librariei  and  community  services. 


Education  for  the  Handicapped 
Preschool  and  scho^ 
Teacher  education 
Research  and  innovbi 
Media  services  and  captioned 


Subtotal,  educatt  in  for  the  handicapped. 


ment 

ralorie'f  .... 

envelopment  centers. 

n        


Research  and  training: 
Research  and  devel^pi 

Educational  U ' 

Research  and 

General  educatlo 

Vocational  edufation 

E««4ti<tions 

fiatiOiial  achieijement  study 
Dissemination.. 

Training        

Statistical  surveys 
Construction     .. 


Subtotal,  researcl 
Education  in  foreign  lani 
Civil  rights  education 
Colleges  for  agriculture 
Promotion  of  vocational 
Student  loan  insurance 
Higher  education  fac. 


and  training  

iuages  and  world  affairs. 


ind  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act).. 

iducation  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

I jnds     

lisloanfund  


Total.  Ofhce  of  Ec  ucation 


Elementary  and 
Assistance  for 

BasK  grants 

State  administt^ti 
Grants  to  States  for 
Supplementary  eduiationa 
Strengthening  State 

Grants  to  State 

Grants  for  specjal  proiects 
Acquisition  of  equi 

Grants  to  State: 

Loans  to  non 

State  administration 
Guidance,  counsel 


School  assistance  in  tedfrally 
Maintenance  and 
Construction  (Publn 


Subtotal.  SAFA 


Education  professions  d^veloi 
Grants  to  Slates  ( 
Training  programs 


$2,840,719 

560,044 

52,549 

38.000 

23,750 

1.862,939 

699,272 

542, 140 

2, 446. 242 
279. 367 


$2, 840. 719 

2,521.607 

54,858 

39.509 

26, 292 


493, 850 
2, 946, 251 


J2,  840,  719 

536, 326 

54,858 

39,509 

26. 292 


493.849 
3,299,893 


$1,225,816 

0 

54,858 

39.509 

26. 292 

0 

0 

493. 849 

3,299.898 
0 
0 


$2,840,719 

536,  326 

54,858 

39,509 

26. 292 

U 

0 

493.849 

3. 299. 893 
0 
0 


9,345.022 


8. 923, 086 


7.291,446 


5,140,217 


7,291,446 


programs  tor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI)., 

nd  recruitment 

lion        

films  lor  the  deal 


1.075.982 

2.  220, 227 

1.424,168 

548.630 


2. 331. 331 


2.331,331 


1,107,811 
162. 459 


2,331,331 
0 
0 
0 


2, 331, 331 
0 
0 

0 


S,  269, 007 


3,601,601 


2,331,331 


2,331,331 


2,331,331 


1,618,385 
595,154 

1,121,648 
385, 645 
156.795 

.073.985 
986,522 

3, 993  . 


3.632.494 


286.646 
315.611 


53,113 


532, 184 


0 
0 
0 
53,113 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


10.942.089 
2. 785. 841 

314,  094 
50.000 

575. 316 


4.766.935 


53.113 


50.000 
575.316 


50,000 


53,113 
0 

0 
50,000 


10.782.000 


0 
0 

0 
53.113 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

53, 113 
0 

0 
50,000 

6 

0 


309.778,814    240,649,459    253,050.577    229,408,863 


296,678,959 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

secondly  education: 

educational  y  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 


ive  expenses 

school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

I  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III)... 
departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 


$52,715,243 

531.238 

2.353,748 

4, 527, 000 

650,943 


$49,385,824 

493. 970 

1.186.993 

4,011,337 

669,  081 


$53, 482. 397 

534, 824 

997, 083 

4.213,264 

621,617 


qment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

private  schools 

n 

and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


prifit 


2,578.787 

2.632 

50. 920 

640. 335 


2. 543. 076 

7,435 

48.734 

435.921 


303.273 


$53,482,397 

524,824 

0 

2. 787, 844 

621,617 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


$62,311,607 

i,  168,551 
4,020,973 

621,617 
0 

2.469,235 

0 

48,642 

435.115 


Subtotal,  elemenliry  and  secondary  education. 


affected  areas: 
oiierations  (Public  Law  81-874). 
Law  81 -815) 


64. 050. 846 

58,782,371 

60. 152. 458 

57. 416. 682 

71. 075. 740 

10,654.000 
472.875 

11,198,000 
1,451.100 

9, 413. 000 
60.000 

6. 864. 000 
60.000 

12,691.000 
60,000 

11,126,875 

12,649,000 

9,473.000 

6.924,000 

12.651.000 

ipment:  Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

B-2) 

(EPDA  pts,  CandD) 


EfDA 


1.368.284 


329,952 


447,970 


447,970 
0 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 
Teacher  Corps. 


1,368,284 
467. 730 


329.952 
551. 495 


447.970 


447.970 
0 


447, 970 
0 

447,970 
0 


Higher  education 

Program  assistance! 

Strengthening  leveloping  institutions  (HEA  III). 

Colleges  of  sgrtulture  and  the  mechanic  arts(Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  iinstructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction:  I 

Public  commumty  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  SM.  103) 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  facililes  (HEFA  1 1 ) 

State  administiation  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sac  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opiortunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NPEA  1 1) 

Insured  loans: ' 

Advances  (or  reserve  funds 

Interest  paiyments 

Work-study  prHgrams(HEA  IV-C). 

Special  prograiis  for  disadvantaged  students:  TalMltMrck 


>  Not  availibla. 


2,246.326 
258. 295 
364,690 

2,169,511 

4.854,262 

1,000.000 

144, 075 

4, 092, 130 
4,415,338 

345,819 
(') 
3, 9S«,  954 
17,500  . 


254,954 
364. 447 

2. 646,  459 

3, 145. 253 

400.000 

132,027 

370, 255 
4,616,081 

375,909 

■5,69i,'562" 


258.341 


1,368.374 
2.056,193 

132,027 

1,781.960 
3.666,487 


5,333,954 


0 
258.  341 

0 

1,368.374 

0 

U 

132.027 

1,781,960 
3,666,487 

0 

0 

5,335,054 

0 


i; 

258, 341 

0 

1.368,374 

765, 470 

0 

123.027 

1.312,334 
5, 254,  540 

0 

0 

5,335,054 

0 
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Program 


Nlmn  estimate,        Housa  passed 
Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970  1970    appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 
Higher  education— Continued 
Personnel  development: 

College,  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  W) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pL  E) 


$2,568,800 
205,000 


Subtotal,  higher  education 

Vocational  education; 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work  study 

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 


26.640.700         $17,396,887         $14,597.336         $12.542.243  $14.417.140 


8,680,047 
■  "28i'447 


8, 749, 892 


7,956.680 
288. 5S2 

■   ^^."im" 

502,062 


7,956,680 

268,562 

0 

296.158 

502,052 


Subtotal,  vocational  educatran 

Libraries  and  community  services; 

Grants  lor  public  library  servk*s(LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  111).. .     . 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  '»;*)-.- ;,-,;,V 
Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) -.iici-.V 

University  community  services  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act); 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educatronal  broadcasting  facilities 


8,963.494 


8. 749. 892 


9.023.462 


1, 074. 738 


844,066 

.057.319 

43. 407 

38.000 

23.750 

649. 113 

267,441 

220,510 

,250,671 
379.996 


844,066 

414.  534 

44.033 

39,  509 

25,  351 


207.608 
1. 495, 891 


844,066 

203, 886 

44.033 

39.509 

25,  351 


207,608 
1,677,851 


405,643 

0 

44.033 

39.509 

25. 351 

0 

0 

207. 608 

1,677,851 
0 

0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


4,774,273 


3. 070. 992 


3. 042.  304 


2.389.995 


Education  for  the  Handicapped:       .      ,    ,.     ^.         j,rcc«uii 
Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (EbtA  VI}.. 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation - 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  lor  the  deaf 

Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped 

Research  and  Training: 
Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

Generaleducation 

Vocational  ed ucation 

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study ■ 

Dissemination -■ 

Training 

Statistical  surveys 

Construction 


371.623 
291. 187 
37. 348 
6.966  . 


805. 195 
135.136  : 


805.195 


805,195 
0 
0 
0 


707, 124 


940,331 


805.195 


805,195 


693,744 

143,' 379" 
888,143 


4,134 


820,000 


25,876 


0 
0 
0 
25, 876 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  research  and  training ■ 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education ........  .-■---  -  - ■ : - ,-;- 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act).. 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund.. 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  lund 


1. 729. 400 

123.048 

811.263 

50.000 

221.793 

'i.'879.66o' 


820.000 


202.747 

50.000 

221, 793 


25, 876 

56,'6o6' 


25,876 

0 

0 

50,000 


Total,  Office  of  Education. 


122,913,830         103,765.560  97.617.601  81,676,699 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESLA  I).  ,^ 

Basic  grants 

Slate  administrative  expenses 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II)..      

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V); 

Grants  to  States. 

Grants  for  special  projects., y;  -  .CKririii: 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  111). 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  non-profit  private  schools — 

State  administration - * 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) ■ 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas; 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874) • 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


467.399 
150.000 
331.096 
790,000 

201, 759 


341,302 


10,000 
87,691 


$4. 033. 581 
150.000 
162.589 
815.806 

273,216 


331,874 
6,377 
13,333  . 
58,864 


$4, 353. 378 
150.000 
136. 576 
841.693 

272.624 


50,000 


J4. 353. 378 
150,000  . 

0 
653,528 

f   272,624 

I  0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


6, 379, 247 


5,845,640 


5, 804. 271 


5. 429. 530 


2,402,000 


2,501,000 
600 


1, 419, 000 
1,000 


2,664,000 
1,000 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas. 


2, 402, 000 


2,501,600 


1, 420, 000 


2,665,000 


996.248 


Education  Professions  Development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) - 

Training  programs  (EPDA  pts.  CandD) -_ 

996  248 
Subtotal,  education  professions  devetopmeirt ""• 

Teacher  Corps - - - - 


131,498 


147.663 


147,663 
0 


131,498 


147,663 


147.663 
0 


Higher  Education; 

Program  assistance:  .  /uc.  mv 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones)        .... 
Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  vi-  A). 


511,740 
165, 032 
67,127 


162,084 
71,130 


165,039 


0 

165, 039 

0 


12,228,673 
268.562 
283.302 
296.158 
502,062 

13  578,757 


844,066 

203.  886 

44.033 

39,509 

25,351 

0 

0 

207,608 

1,677,851 
0 
0 


3.032,304 


805.195 
0 
0 
0 


805. 195 


0 

0 
0 
25, 876 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


25,876 
0 
0 

50,000 


116,083,98Z 


$5,194,875 


160,353 
802,305 

272,624 
0 

318,932 

0 
13,333 
57,048 


6, 819, 470 


2,886,000 
1,000 


2,887,000 


147,663 
0 


147,663 
0 


16S.  03^ 
0 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

•aUfiATHMS  M  1«C  STATE  Vf  MNm  MKITA 


October  27,  1969 


Actual,  196S     Estimat*.  196S 


NiMn  •stimit*.         House  passed 
Estimatt,  1970  1970   a«#n#riationbill 


OFFICE  OF  EOUCATION-Continuad 
Highar  education— ^llnuad 
Construction: 

Publk  coi4n<unity  colleges  and  technical  Institutes  (HEFA  I.  sac  103). 

Other  undergraduate  tacilities  (HEFA  I,  sac  104) 

Graduate  (Kit<ti«?  (HEFA  II)  

State  adTiamstraboo  and  pla«iiin|(HEFA  I,  sac  IDS) 

Sladent  atd : 

Educationll  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loa4>(NBEA  II) 

Insured  Ions: 

Advaifces  for  reserve  tumJa 

Intersit  partnenfs_ 

WorV-^tudy  prowams  (HEA  IV-C) 

Special  pragrams  Iw  d^sadvaatagad  s 

TaleMsearch 

Panonnai  de»4»pwaBt: 

College  texher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV). 
Training  plagjams  (EPOA  pt  E) 


J402.759 
S2S.M5 


$388. 321 
&38,4<6 


$20*.  7M 
352,032 


64.116 

856. 135 
973,480 


792, 307 

37.000 

333,000 
41.000 


56.364 

76,  821 
957,  750 

43.942 

661,478 


56,364 

369. 723 
760, 727 


6S2.«n 


$200,764 

0 

0 

SC364 

369.723 
760,  727 

0 

0 

693. 120 


« 
0 


Subtota<4  hifker  educatioa. . 


Vacational  educati 
Basic  grants 
Innovation 


4,769.541 


2.956,376 


2,597,64S 


2.245.7S7 


i 


1.245,848 


1,270.281 


Work  study . 

Cooperative  education 

Caniumer  and  lomemaking  aducatiM.. 


35.611 


975.062 
208.689 


212.186 
61.526 


975.062 

208,689 

0 

212. 186 

61.526 


SubtoUl 


.  voeiti 


ional  education. 


1.281.459 


1.274281 


1,457,463 


1,457,463 


Ubrartes  and  commanrty  services: 

Graota  tor  public  Mbrary  senncas  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  public  libraries (LASC  II) 

~       lntfcftilrary  coofieratjon  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  tor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).... 

College  ibrary  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Liljrantn  traini«g(HE*  H-B)   ._ 

University  comiaunity  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adalt  basK  edutation  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States.   . 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broidcasting  facilities 


203. 285 
57,000 
28.315 
38,000 
23,750 

126, 024 

115,922" 
156.675 


203. 285 

256, 991 

40,560 

39.509 

25.049 


203, 285 
97. 197 
40.566 
39,509 
25.049 


113.911 
168,753 


113,911 
177,469 


142. 427 

0 

40.560 

39.501 

25,049 

0 

0 

113.911 

177,469 

e 

0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


748,971 


848.058 


696.980 


538. 92S 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  ichooi  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  educaqon  and  recruitment..- 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  ind  captioned  films  for  tba  daaf 


100,000 
170.326 


109. 151 


109,151 


1.178 


109, 151 
0 

t 


Subtotal,  eduction  h)r  the  handicapped. 

Research  and  traimig: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  lalwratories 

Research  aid  development  centers 

Gene-al  education 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations. 


271, 504 


109. 151 


109. 151 


109.151 


98,983 


50.000 


15.000 


National  i 
Dissemioatioo. 
Training 
Statistical  surve 
(instruction. 


t  study. 


0 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  resaprch  and  training 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education 

CaNafes  for  agncuttfre  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  AeO 

PrgoHttioo  of  vocatMnal  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insuraiice  fund 

Higher  education  fadlitiee  loan  fund. 


98,983 


50.000 

42.740 

1,000 

120.000 


50.000 


50,000 
42.740 


15.000 
"50,066" 


15.000 
0 
0 

50. 000 
0 
0 
0 


Total,  Office  ^  Education 


17.161.693 


13.805.344 


12.298.174 


12.658.489 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 


^  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secofidary  education : 

Assistance  for  eOucatiaitaliy  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grant* 

Stale  admi«strative  expenses 

Grants  to  States  for  scljool  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  education  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III)..... 
Strengttiennig  State  department  of  educatxm  (ESEA  V): 

Grant  to  Stales 

Grants  for  Special  proiacts 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  Slates 

Loans  to  nonprofet  private  school* 

State  admiiiistration 

Guidance,  coon^hni,  and  testin((NDEA  V) 


$35,843,674 

358, 437 

5.357.489 

9.299.000 

1.078,054 


$33,370,827 

333, 804 

2, 661. 889 

8. 124. 450 

1.110.464 


$37,697,901 

376.979 

2.636.080 

8.543,65< 

1,124.005 


4,080,366 


104.331 
1,311,989 


4,089,849 
125,561 
101.489  . 
907,814 


631,571 


$37,697,901 

376,979 

0 

5,57D,19« 

1,124.005 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  elanjentary  and  secoodary  education 57.433.340 


50.826.147 


51.010.202 


44.769.359 


School  assistance  m  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (P|biK  Law  81-815) 


10, 143. 000 


10.561,000 
567,200 


5,990,000 


1,182.000 


Subtotal 


saf|\. 


1(^1431000 


II.  121.  ZOO 


5.901.000 


1.182.000 


1  Not  availahi  1. 


$200.  784 

129,049 

0 

56,364 

272. 284 
1.090,218 

0 

n 

693,120 


2.606.858 


1.498,522 
208,689 

35,  593 
212.186 

61. 526 


2,016,516 


203, 285 
97. 197 

40.560 
39.509 
25,049 
0 
0 
113,911 

177.469 

0 
0 


696. 980 


109,151 
0 
0 
0 


109.151 


0 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 
0 
0 
0 


15.348.638 


$43,921,308 

0 

2.628,457 

8.132.773 

1. 124, 085 

0 

4.086,302 

0 

101, 499 

907,940 


60,902.364 


12.104,000 
0 


12,384,000 
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Protrtm 


Niion  estimate.        House  passed 
Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970  1970   appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 

Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) iyiii'iin 

Training  programs (EPDA  pts.  C  and  D) r i^,ii^.^i\) 

Subtotal,  education  professions  developmanf - ^'Sntao 

Teacher  Corps ""•^- 

Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III)     .-...- 

Colleges  ot  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones). .   . . .  — - -.- 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A) 

Construction:  .    ,.    _.,  .     ,.,.,,,     „  .-ov 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sac.  103) 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) - 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) -     - - 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) - 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  1 1) - 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds - 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) ;•   -v.-; i. 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  searcti 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) - 

Training  programs(EPDA  pt.  E) — - - 


$615,679 


$880,340 


$880,340 
0 


$880,  340 
0 


615,679 
537. 214 


880,340 


880,340 
0 


880,340 
0 


844,660 
380.710 
665,912 

4.077,474 
11,149,073 


174. 076 

6, 040, 322 
9,231,770 

896, 259 
(') 
4,051,356 
221.664  . 

3,300,500 


376, 856 
655, 184 

4,271,348 

6. 588,  302 

1,200.000 

205. 775 

758.  574 
9.457,380 

639, 023 

6. 464, 602 


380.809 


2. 208. 535 
4.307.068 


205.775 

3, 650. 862 
7,511,862 


6.772,440 


0 

380. 809 
0 

2. 208, 535 

0 

0 

205,775 

3.650.862 
7,511,862 

0 

0 

6. 773, 836 

0 

0 
0 


0 

380. 80  J 

0 

2. 208, 535 

1,642.921 

0 

205,775 

2, 688. 696 
10.765,447 

0 

0 

6, 773. 836 

0 

0 
0 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

I  nnovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education - 

(>)nsumer  and  homemaking  education. . . 


41,033,776 

12, 105, 150 
"5i6,"364 


30,617.044 


12, 007, 320 


25,037,351 


20,731,679 


24,666.019 


11.817.532 
328.571 

380.320" 
745.678 


11,817.532 

328.571 

0 

380, 320 

745.678 


18.161,747 
328, 571 
516.101 
380. 320 
745. 678 


Subtotal ,  vocationa  i  education — 

Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  ol  public  libraries(LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  ''A).     •--.. 
Library  services  for  physically  handicaped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) v„v;-,v 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States - 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities - 


12.621.514 


12. 007. 320 


13.272.101 


13.272.191 


20. 132. 507 


1.685.152 
1.465,162 
47.259 
38,000 
23. 750 
1,170,103 
332.973 
350. 080 

1.013.522 
200,000 


1,685,152 

1,080.285 
48, 593 
39,509 
25,747 


324.216 
1,208.203 


1,685.152 

343.925 

48.593 

39,509 

25.747 


324,216 
1,351,381 


751,140 

0 
48. 593 
39.509 
25.747 
0 
0 
324,216 

1,351.381 
0 
0 


1.685.152 

343, 925 

48. 593 

39.509 

25.747 

0 

0 

324,216 

1.351,381 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services 

Education  for  the  handicapped:  ......         j/rcr.  ui\ 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (EStA  VI).. 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment ■ 

Research  and  innovation ---- 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 

Research  and  training; 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

General  education 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study 

Dissemination 

Training 

Statistical  surveys 

Construction 


6.326.001 


701. 492 

693,612 

84. 821 

37.261 


4,411.705 


1,519,923 


3,818.523 


2,540,586 


3,818.523 


1,519,923 


1,519,923 
0 
0 
0 


1,519,923 
0 
0 
0 


1,517,186 


604,576 
2,366,013 


203, 731 


1,519,923 


350,000 
1,491,513 


11,433 


1,519,923 


1.519,923 


1,519,923 


38,432 


0 
0 
0 
38,432 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 
0 
38,342 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  research  and  training • 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education ; viv ;.--■•,■,"."  ".V ' 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act).. 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund. 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund... 


3.174.320 
269.925  . 
70,820  . 
50,000 
369,365 

"4;758;"0bb"' 


1,852,936 


50.000 
369,365  .... 


38,432 
'50,"o66" 


38,432 
0 
0 

50,000 

o'" 

0 


38,432 
0 
0 

50,000 

6 

0 


Total,  Office  of  Education. 


140,910.056         113.935,533         101,616,872         84,984,510 


124,392,117 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education:  ,ccca  l^ 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (EStA  I).  ,jg  jgj  yj 

Basic  grants '  181  065 

State  administrative  expenses --.--;;irV;iV 1  211  458 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  1 1). ,'  274  000 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V):  jjy  284 

Giants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects 

i  Not  availaWa. 


$16,785,719 

167,913 

596, 823 

2,039.599 

441.825 


$18,182. 

181. 

501. 

2, 130, 


598 
826 
336 
133 


420, 559 


$18, 182, 598 

181, 826 

0 

1,496,021 

420, 559 
0 


$21,184,295 

0 

596,784 

2,047.264 

420, 559 
0 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— C«fltinu«d 

Elonafltsry  and  sactndary  aduettion — ConUnuad 

Acquisition  at  aquipmant  ind  minor  rsmod«lin(  (NDEA  III): 

Gfjntj  toSliMi.. 

Loins  to  atnprofit  privitt  schoolt . « 

SUta  admwaUatioo. 

fiaidanco.  coaataliaL  and  testing  (NKA  V) _. 


Subtotal,  alaaiaataof  uuJ  lacaodary 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  aa|d  operations  (Public  Law  81-874). 
Construction  (r|*lK  Uw  81-815) 


Subtotal.  SAW. 


UueaMoa  ProfessiMs  Devetepment: 

Preschool.  elementarY.  and  secondaiy: 

Grants  to  S»ates  (EPDA  8  2) 

Training  pingrams  (EPOA  pts.  C  and  D) 

Subtotal,  aducatian  professimt  dewlopmenL. 
TMchef  Corps. 


•X' 

sistance: 


Hifher  Education: 
Pnfram  assist  . 

Strengthe«ing  developing  Inslitufjonj  (HEA  III). 


Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead -Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  VHO- 


Construction; 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institirtet  (HEFA  I,  i 
Other  undergraduate  lacilities  (MEf  A  L  sec  104) 

*  ■Graduate  tacilities  (HEF*  II) _ 

•  -6tala  admitistration  and  planning  (HEFA  1.  sec  195) 

Student  aid 

Educatioral  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loanKMOEA  II) 

Insured  leans: 

Advandes  tar  reserve  tuada... 

Intereit  payments.   

WorV-study  programs  (HEA  W-C) _ 

Special  prD|rams  for  disadvanttfed  students: 

Talent  search 

Panonnel  devetapment: 

College  tea«her  fellowships  (NOEA  IV) _ 

Training  prigrams  (EPOA  pt  E) 


193). 


Subtotal,lhigher  educatioa. 


Vocational  Educatiar 
Basic  gra^^ts 
Innovation  . 
Work-study        I 

Cooperative  education      , 

Consumer  and  tCimemaking  education. 


Sabtotal.  voc4io(iaj  education. 


Libraries  and  Commtnity  Services: 

firaatsfoi  pubM  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCS  It) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCS  Ml) .. 

State  institution^  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  sevices  tor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-8). 

College  library  r»soyrces(HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  tr3inii»(HEA  I  IB) 

University  comniunily  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basK  eduqation  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  St»tes       .   

Special  proiacts  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broaldcasting  facilities  


Subtotal,  libra  tes  and  community  services. 


Education  for  the  baiidicapped : 

Preschool  and  sdhool  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  ineovation 

Media  services  a^id  captioned  films  forthedoat 


Subtotal.  edai:ftion  for  the  handicapped 

rch  and  traiitina: 
Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories. 

Research  and  development  centers 

General  edutation ...... ... 

Vocational  aducatiaa. 

Evaluations     .. 

National  acioeyement stHdy.._,..™..._......_...... 

Dissemination..  

Training ..... . 

StatiaticaJ  tofvoi  I 

Construction ..." 

Subtotal,  research  and  training 

Educatioa  m  forei(a  ki^M'V*  and  world  aSain. 

Civil  rights  educatiaa. 

CoUafas  for  agriculture  and  the  mecJaaiiic  arts  (2d  Morria  Ad9.. 

PronMtan  of  vocatio<|al  adacation  (SaitlMlughes  Act) 

Student  loan  msuranae  fund 

r  education  facilitws  loan  fund lllllllllllll 


Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1961 


Niaen  estimate.        House  passed 
Estimate,  1970  1970    awropriation  bin 


Total,  Office  oflEducabon 


>  Not  ayailabli 


{1,038,377 


23,190 
291,500 


Jl,  034. 408 

6,0)4 

22,411 

200, 46» 


«39,4<S 


23.513.409 


21.295.257 


21.555.917    J20.28t.004 


11.663.443 
9*5.730 


12, 140, 000 
230,409 


£.886,000 
11,000 


3w  695, 000 
11,000 


«,i 


.173 


12,370.400 


6.897.000 


3.706.1 


470, 173 


215.621 


274,960 


274.960 
0 


470, 173 


215,621 


274.960 


274. 9C0 
0 


94o,  300 
25.000 


14.448,960 


9,680,747 


8,467.191 


7,253,154 


3,705,261 

"'iiioM' 


3,699,294 


3,531.214 
230.603 

"243.633' 
222.817 


3.531.214 

230,683 

0 

243.033 

222. 817 


3,831,344 


3.699.294 


4. 227. 747 


4. 027. 747 


480,232 

494.640 

41.741 

38.000 

23.750 

346.633 

117.100 

159,779 

415.620 
39,996  . 


480,232 

485.060 

42.061 

39.509 

25, 179 


480,232 

143.308 

42.061 

39.509 

25,179 


153. 588 
482.882 


153,588 
531,447 


256,199 

0 

42,061 

39.509 

25, 179 

0 

0 

153.  588 

531.447 
0 
0 


2.157.491 


1.708.511 


1.415.324 


1,047.974 


169.344 
339.429 


366.917 


366,917 


1, 


366,917 
0 
0 
0 


510.762 


366.917 


366,917 


306,917 


132.210 


50,000 


15,000 


0 

0 
0 
15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


132,210 

506.748" 
56.000 
96.256 


50.000 


50.000 
96.2SS 


15.000 


56.000 


15.000 
0 
0 

50.000 


56.326.528 


49.541,005 


43.279.056 


37.022.756 


0.019.010 

0 

22. 483 

201. 120 


25.290.395 


13,952,000 
11,000 


13,963,000 


274,960 

0 


274,960 
0 


750.374  .. 

0 

205,364 
9 

0 

205.341 
243,931 

202.223 
243.359  .. 

205.364 

205, 364 

Q 

557,267 
3, 218. 986 
553.153  .. 
106,602 

1.262.585 
1.865.480 

92."4()5""' 

652.839 
1.219.548 

9"2.'4()5"" 

652,830 

0 

0 

92,495 

652,830 

453,  759 

0 

92,405 

2. 170, 375 
3,456,196 

266.727 
3.  325. 376 

1.283.705 
2.641.299 

1,  288, 727 
2.641.299 

945.391 
3^785.314 

13,910 

166.372  .. 

0 

0 
2,372,529 

0 

2.161.5iS  " 

■2.'264,"220  "" 

'"'2,"372,"64d" 

2.372,529 

40,000  ... 

0 

0 

8,507.592 


5,426.939 

0 
126.019 
243. 033 
222.817 


6. 018. 803 


480.232 

366.917 

42.  061 

39.  b09 

25.179 

0 

0 

153.588 

531,447 
0 
0 


1,638,933 


,917 
0 
0 
0 


366,917 


0 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 


56, 125. 605 
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OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  OREGON 


Prafcaai 


Actual.  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970 


Nixon  estimate. 
1970 


House  passed 
^^itionbill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education:  ,rrt.  ,». 

Assistance  tef  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses 

Grants  to  States  tor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II)..... , , 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (tSEA  III) - 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V); 

Grants  to  States. 

Grants  for  special  projects.. yi-fuKziWn' 

Aequisitkin  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodehng  (NDtA  Hi). 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  non-profit  private  schools 

State  administration - 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education ■ 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


417.750 
150.000 
998. 243 
911.000 

332.551 
30.000 

745.215 


J8, 094. 552 

150.000 

485. 416 

1. 723. 476 

392.527 


{8.243.687 

150.000 

407, 753 

1.797.312 

382,601 


19. 157 
240.909 


745. 867 
11.645 
18,609 

166,454 


115,803 


{8,243,687 
1501000  . 
0 
1,267.496 

382,604 
0 

• 
0 
0 
0 


12,844,825 


11,788,546 


11,097,159 


10, 043, 787 


2,430,000 


2,535,000 


1,453.000 


791,000 
0 


SubtoUl,  SAFA 

Education  professions  development:  Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) 

Training  programs  (EPDA.  pts.  C  and  D) 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development — ■ 

Teaeliers  Corps ■ 


2.430.000 


2.535.000 


1.453.000 


791.000 


194.038 


242. 301 


2, 123. 269 


242, 301 
0 


2,123.269 
359.678 


193.038 
276,091 


242,301 


242,301 
0 


142.845 
192.040 
189.903 

i.  020. 884 

2.571,233 

1,859,065 

104.015 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III)  ......... 

Colleges  ot  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts(Bankhead-Jones)  .. 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HtA  vi-A) 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  see.  103) 

Other  undergraduate  facilities (HEFA  I.  sec  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) ---,-,::-.- ,-,;;,- 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

Student  aid:  \  qqi  itd 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 2' 529' 398 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Insured  loans; 

Advances  tor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments - ' 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  I V-C) --..- 

Special  programs  tor  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search ■ 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs  (EPOA  pt  E) 


188.978 
198.461 

972.067 
1.641.185 


192,058 


502,615 
1,072,916 


2.529.398 

16,034 

3.420,605 
70.000 

1,745.800  . 
50.000  . 


84. 837 

206. 165 
2, 570. 323 

111.571 


84.837 

992,230 
2.041.571 


1,451,453 


1.520.570 


0 

192.058 

0 

502,615 

0 

0 

84,837 

992,230 
2,031,571 

0 

0 

1,520,884 

0 

0 
0 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


15,812,992 


7,425,040 


6,406,797 


5.  324. 195 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation - — 

Work-study 

(Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education. 


2.500,861 
"  "166," 578" 


2, 503, 962 


2.410.600 
224,845 

"""234,'845' 
152.108 


2, 410, 600 

224,845 

0 

234.845 

152,108 


Subtotal,  vocational  education ■ 

tibraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III)........... 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A)  .....j.. 
Library  services  tor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

College  library  resources  (HEA  II-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) VuVI'iV ' 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic-education  (Adult  Educattoo  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  proiects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


2.601.439 


2. 503. 962 


3.022.398 


3,022.398 


388.844 

217.203 

41.323 

38.000 

4.735 

313,195  . 
75.044 

147.  325 

203.568 
151.391 


388,844 

387. 922 

41.566 

39.509 

25.136 


388.844 

128.  092 

41.566 

39.599 

25,136 


142.684 
225,639 


142.684 
241.935 


218,650 

0 

41.566 

39,509 

25.136 

0 

0 

142.684 

241,935 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  li"braries  and  community  services. 


1,580,628 


1,251,300 


1,007,766 


709,480 


Educaton  lor  the  Handicapped:       ,     ^   .     ...         a/ckvlvw 
Preschool  and  schooi  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (tbtA  vi;., 

TeKher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  nnovation. - 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  lor  the  deal 


128.794 
694.331  . 
429.454 
4.699 


279,058 


279,058 


363,887 


279,058 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped ''^^'      _ 


642,925 


279,051 


279,051 


Research  and  training: 

Research  and  deve«pment: 

Educationa  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers- 
General  education 

Vocational  education 

Evaluat.ons 

Nationa.  achievement  study 

Dissemuutioa.. — 

Training 

Statistical  surveys 

Construction 


1,543.500 


1,690.000 


907.899 
281,229 


143.921 
81.898 

"21,' 825" 


64.723 
50.000 


15,000 


0 

0 

0 

15,000 

0 

• 

0 
0 

0 
0 


Subtotal,  research,  and  trainmg 

>  Not  available. 

CXV 1996— Part  23 


2.910,232 


1.804,723 


15.000 


15.000 


{9.133.814 

"  56i,'946 
1,709.568 

382,604 
0 

739,672 

0 

18.340 

164.054 


12,649,992 


3,076,000 
0 


3.076.000 


242.301 
0 


242.301 
0 


0 

192. 058 

0 

502.615 

403. 333 

0 

84.837 

730.733 
2.925.829 

0 

0 

1.520.884 

0 

0 

0 


6. 360. 289 


3. 704. 727 
224, 845 
100.527 
234. 845 
152. 108 


4,417,052 


388, 844 

128.  092 

41.566 

39.509 

25.136 

0 

0 

142.684 

241,935 
0 
0 


1,007,766 


279,058 
0 
0 
0 


279,058 


• 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 

• 

0 
0 

0 
0 


15,000 
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i  educal  on 


Education  n  forei 
Civil  rights 
Colleges  tor  agrici 
Promo'  on  of  vocal 
Studen   loan  nsui 
H  glier  education 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  OREGON-Continued 


October  27,  1969 


Actual,  1968 


,    .  Nixon  estimate,         House  passed 

Estimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970  1970    appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 
in  anguages  and  world  affairs 


Iture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act) 

onal  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

nee  lund 

acilities  oan  fund 


»07,3iO 

"'ib','m 

73,613 

ii  910,  bob 


$50,000 
73,613 


$50,000 


0 
0 

$50,000 

0 

0 


Total.  Offic  of  Education. 


0 

0 

J50, 000 

6 

0 


44,131.30* 


2S.  545. 238 


23, 573. 479 


20.477,219 


28.097,458 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Assistance  foi 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  graifs 

State  administrative  expenses... 

Grants  to  Stats  tor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  ll") 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III).. 
Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  to'  special  protects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodelin|(NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  lonpr  fit  private  schoois 

State  adn  inistration  . . 
Guidance  cou  iseling  andJesting(NDEA  V) .' 

Subtotal  elumentary  and  secondary  education 


Schooljssistance  i  1  federally  affected  areas: 

Maiiitenance  i  nd  operations  (Pub  ic  Law  81-874).. 
Construction  ( 'ubiic  Law  81-815) 

Subtotal  St  FA.. 


11  n 


Education  professu 

Preschool,  ele^enta 
Grants  to 
Training 


s  development: 

ry,  and  secondary: 

States  (EPDA  B-2) 

I  rograms  (EPDA  pts.  C  and  0). 


Subtota  .  education  professions  development.. 


lacil 


Teacher  Corps  . 

Higher  education 

Program  assis 
Strengthei  i 
Colleges 
Undergr 

Construction : 
Public  co4i 
Other  u 
Graduate 
State  adi 

Student  aid 
Educational 
Direct  loa 
Insured  lo 
Adva 
Interest 
Work-stu<^ 
Spec.al 

Personnel 
College 
Training 


lince: 

ing  developing  institutions (HEA  III)..   

agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

a^uate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 


munity  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I- 

ndfcrgraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— sec.  104) 

ilities(HEFA  II) 

istration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— sec.  ibS) 


dm  ni 


is( 


ices  I 


Vocational  Educatio  i 
Basic  grants. . 

lnnovatk>n 

Work-study... 
Cooperative  education 
Consumer  and 


Libraries  and  commii 
Grants  for  pu 
Construction 
Interlibrary  co<]|)eratioi 
State  institutioi 
Library  service: 
College  library 
Librarian  traini 
University  com^i 
Adult  basic  edifati 

Grants  to 

Special  protects 

Educationa 


ubi  c 
I  of  pi 


Hg 


Subtotal,  Libi 


hi  ndic 


Education  for  the 
Preschool  and 
Teacher  education 
Research  and 
Media  services 


>  Not  available. 


149,  346,  231 

493,  462 

5,  590, 970 

10, 055, 000 

1, 034, 524 


$46,  034  616 

460,  885 

2,  767. 349 

8,  707,  724 

1,071,500 


148,891,851 

488, 918 

2,  324, 594 

9, 157,  744 

1,160,013 


4,  036, 478 


108, 853 
1,368.841 


3. 992,  360 
197. 971 
104. 487 
934,630 


650, 227 


!48,891,851 

488, 918 

0 

5. 928, 233 

1,160.013 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 


$56, 963, 224 


2,751,699 
8.661,  b53 

1,160,013 
0 

3,923,184 

0 

103, 732 

927, 923 


72,034,359 


8, 556,  000 


64.321.522 


8, 953,  000 


62,673.347 


56. 469, 015 


74.451,328 


5. 365. 000 


856,000 
0 


10,184,000 
0 


8, 556. 000 


8, 953, 000 


5, 365, 000 


856,000 


10,184,000 


1.806,545 


636.109  911.256 


911,256 
0 


911.256 

0 


1. 806,  545 
1. 039. 054 


636. 109 
975. 908 


911,256 


-Sec  103). 


opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

(NDEA  II) 

ns: 

for  reserve  funds 

payments 

programs  (HEA  I V-C) 

programs  tor  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search. 
deve  lopment: 
!  tei  chi 


er  fellowships  (NOEA  IV). 
piograms  (EPOA  pt  E) 


677.  364 
419,  049 
744,731 

4, 325. 660 

11.036.512 

3. 910. 055 

275,  771 

6. 784, 490 
9,331.205 

644.308 

(') 

5. 882. 082 

92. 192 

4, 590. 600  . 
85,900 


415.033 
738. 408 

5. 326. 884 

7.301.223 

750.000 

242. 374 

785.  323 
9. 790.  882 

700. 372 


419. 164 


2.754,310 
4. 773, 136 

"242.'374' 

3, 779. 604 
7,  776. 759 


7. 462. 074 


7.817,411 


911,256 
0 


0 

419.164 

0 

2,754,310 

0 

0 

242. 374 

3,997,604 
7. 776. 759 

0 

0 

7,819,022 

0 


911.256 
0 


0 

419.  164 

0 

2.754,310 

1. 787, 686 

0 

242. 374 

2, 783. 509 
11,145,077 

0 

0 

7,819,022 

0 

0 
0 


Subtotal  higher  education. 


48.799,919 


33, 512, 573 


27,562,758 


23, 009, 233 


13,502,873  13,607,721 


26,951,142 


13.347.672 
337, 124 


lomemaking  education. 


392.317 
842. 231 


13,347.672 

337, 124 

0 

392.317 

842. 231 


20. 513. 341 
337. 124 
522. 175 
392. 317 
842.231 


Subtotal,  vocitional  education. 


14, 055. 330 


13,607,721 


14,919,344 


14.919,344 


22,607,188 


nity  services: 

library  services  (LSCA  I) 

ubiic  libraries (LSCA  II) 

n(LSCA  III) 

library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 

esources(HEA  ll-A) 

(HEAIl-B) 

unity  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

ion  (Adult  Education  Act): 
Slates. 


and  teacher  educatk>n. 
broadcasting  facilities 


1.948.566 

1,085.622 

48. 465 

38.000 

23. 750 

1,245,906  . 

323,037  . 

382, 852 

1, 467. 036 
425,000  . 


1. 948. 566 

1.257.143 

50, 021 

39,  509 

25,872 


1,948,566 
387,  784 
50, 021 
39,  509 
25,872 


350, 978 
1,758,365 


350. 977 
1, 967. 553 


859, 344 

0 

50, 021 

39.509 

25, 872 

0 

0 

350,977 

1, 967, 553 
0 
0 


1,948,566 

387, 784 

50. 021 

39, 509 

25.872 

0 

0 

350,977 

1,967,553 
0 
0 


iries  and  Community  Services. 


6,988,234 


5, 530, 454 


4,770,282 


3,293,276 


4, 770. 282 


icapped : 

hool  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 

in  and  recruitment . 

iilnovation 

ind  captioned  films  lor  the  deal '. ....m""™™"! 


771. 722 

1,151,743 

198, 350 

24, 762 


1.672,090 


1,672,090 


74.956 
32.000 


1,672,090 
0 
0 
0 


1,672,090 

0 
0 

u 


Subtotal,  edu  :ation  for  the  handicapped. 


2, 146, 577 


1, 779, 046 


1,672,090 


1,672,090 


1,672.090 
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NtaM  M«m«t«,        House  pasted 
Aclaal,1968      Estlmat*,  1969      Ettimat*,  1970  1970   tppnprution  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Contimitd 
Research  and  training: 

Ratearch  and  dwelapaient : 

Educatk)i«i(  laboratories — 

Research  and  development  c»t««.. ...... ... 

General  education ... 

Veca<«w<«l  eduotie* . — 

Evaluatioas 


Dissemination 

Training 

Statistical  surveys 

Constructkin... 


$2, 089. 240 

1,465,482 

492,481 

897,690 

205. 768 

505.927 

171,118 

534, 541 

19,  S33 

5.095 


J2. 700. 000 

4J."i34" 

319.539 


$43, 4« 


0 

B 

0 

$43,408 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 

$43,408 

0 

0 

0 

f 

0 
0 


Subtotal,  retMRfe  and  traininf. 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  educatien r---:-ziy:."",:\-z- 

CollfRes  tor  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act)., 

Promotkin  ol  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  lund 

Hisher  education  facilities  loan  fund 


6,388,975 
952,446  . 

"50,060 
437, 176 


11.862. 000  ... 


3. 063, 473 


50,000 
437. 17S  , 


43.408 
■58,'666' 


43.401 
0 
0 

50.  OM 

•' 

e 


43,408 
0 
0 

53,000 

0 

0 


Total,  Office  tt  Education. 


175,114,615         132,866,982         117.967.485         101,223,622  141,640.695 


OBUCATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLANtJ 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
tli«»«iUrya«d»eeo»dary  education:  ,tcc»  i». 

Assistance  tor  eduertonally  deprived  duldren  (EStA  1). 

Basic  grants - -- 

State  administrative  expenses 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  M)    ...... 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (tSLA  111). — 
Strengthening  State  departments  ot  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

GranU  tor  special  projects., y,-  -;inVi  ,-,;:.— 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NUtA  ill). 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  scboob.. 

State  adininistration -- 

Guidance,  coumelint,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


$3,693,961 

150,008 
423, 153 
948,000 

211.259 
445.921 

286.848 

16.666 

102.627 


$3,427,736 
150,000 

210,946 
950,675 

280.536 
70,000  . 

283,347 
16,737 
13.333 
69. 9U 


$3,591,019 
150.000 
177,196 
983,688 

289,098 


50.000 


$3,691,019 
150.000  . 

0 
751. 529 

289,093 
0 

0 
0 

« 

0 


$(,430,811 


211,557 
947. 120 

289.098 
0 

1.4J8.032 

0 

13.333 

69.618 


Subtotal,  elameatvy  and  secondary  education. 


6,271.769 


5.473.293 


5,341.001 


4.881,646 


7, 399, 569 


School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


3, 436. 000 


3, 578. 000 
125.400 


2.030.000 


1.585,000 
0 


Subtota  LSAFA. 


3.436.000 


3. 703. 469 


2.030,060 


1.585.000 


4. 048. 000 

0 

4.0a,  000 


Edaetl.M  prolessions  deveH»ment:  Presehoool,  elementary,  and  seeondenr: 

Graob  10  SUles  ItPDA  B-2) 

Training  programs  (tPDA  pts.  C  and  0) 

Subtota  ,  educatioa  professioas  development ■ 

Teacher  Corps 


430,339 


140,! 


161,839 


161,839 

0 


161,839 
0 


430.339 
134.130 


140.866 


161.839 


161,839 
0 


161. 839 

0 


Buher  edacalan: 

Program  assisjnce:  /„r.  ,,iv 

Strengthening  developing  .nstitutions  (HEA  111).. 

Colleges  et  agriculture  and  the  mechan  c  arts  (Banlihead-Jones)  .     ... 
Undergraduate  instructiona.  equipment  and  other  resources  (HtA  Vl-A), 

(fOQStructien :  . 

Public  community  colleges  aed  technical  ,nstit«te»(HEFA  I— See.  lo3) ni*  ggi 

Other  undergraduate  lacilities  (HEFA  I— sec.l04) j,uw,oof 

Graduate  faculties  (HEf  A  il) ---- - ig'abs 

State  admmistrat.on  and  plann.ng  (HEFA  I— sec.  105) ■"•  ■■"" 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 


124,410  . 
170,429 
77,739 

306, 428 


167,458 
75,611 

366,701 
628,354 


170.43* 


189.606 
409,476 


782. 260 


toucationai  opporiuniiy  gmiuvntn  i»-n,/ — ,  ~.  qg. 

Direct  loMis  (NOEA  II) l.UM.sra* 

Insured  loans;  10  000 

Advances  for  reserve  funds -- 

Interest  payments... — - 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) -- 

Special  programs  lor  disadvantaged  students:  Talen  search 

Personnel  development:  ,.  ..»  1742  500 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 98  700 

Training  programs  (EPDA  pL  E)_ - 


404,658 


58.413 

88.597 
1,104.564 

65,219 

"■632.'63i' 


58.413 

426. 398 
877.340 


662.757 


0 

170,438 
0 

189.606 

0 

0 

58,413 

426,398 
877, 34i 


662,893 
0 


98.700 


0 
170, 438 

u 

189,606 

158.643 

0 

58,413 

314,023 
1,257,338 

0 

0 

662,893 

U 

0 
0 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


5,366,226 


3.185,548 


2.794.428 


2,3<$,08t 


2.811.354 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education. 


1,092,424  1,067,  IK 


1.031.291 
210,590 

■214.'8S2' 
65.074 


l,(m.2»l 

210,590 

0 

214. 8S2 

65.074 


1.584.937 
210.590 

43.770 
214,852 

65.074 


Subtotal,  vocational  educatioo. 


1.136,216 


1.087,186 


1.521.807 


1.521,807 


2.119.223 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  Iriirafy  services(LSCA  I) 

Construction  ot  public  libraries(LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  111) 

State  institutional  tibrary  services  (LSCA  IV-A)... 

Library  servieee  tor  physically  heedieepped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

College  lilxary  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  traieing  (HEA  1 1 -B) -/j.-j-.v • 

Umvarsity  cemmuBity  service  programs  (HtA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  AcO: 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities — 


240,363 
241.676 

40.843 
38.000 
23.750 
210,264 

i2lV758' 

205,663 


240, 363 

145,913 

40, 761 

39.509 

25.066 


119,427 
228. 181 


240. 363 

103.370 

40.761 

39.509 

2&,06t 


119.427 

2M,389 


157. 65* 

0 

40.  761 

39,509 

25.066 

e 
0 

119.427 

244.3*9 

0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  servieet. 
1  Net  available. 


1,122,117 


839,220 


812.885 


626,830 


240.363 

103,370 
40.761 
39.509 
25.066 
0 
0 
119.427 

244. 389 

0 
0 

812.885 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLANO-ContbtvMl 


October  27,  1969 


Actual,  1968      Estimata,  1969      Estimate,  1970 


Nixon  •stimata, 
1970 


House  passed 
appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 
Education  for  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  pro|rams  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  iiinovation. .„ 

Media  services  pnd  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 


{100,000 
134,799 


$127,696 


$127, 696 


2,8S3 


}127,696 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  edication  lor  the  handicapped 237,652 


127,696 


127,696 


127,696 


Research  and  training: 

Research  and  dkvelopment: 

Educational  laboratories. 

Research  atid  development  canters. 

General  edjication 

Vocational  education. 

Evaluation! 

National  atfiievement  study. 
Dissemination 
Traininf. 

Statistical  surv^s. 
Construction 


279,569 
20,000 


133,069 


15,000 


0 

0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 


Subtotal,  research  and  training. 
Education  m  foreignl  languages  and  world  affairs. 

Civil  rights  educa tia|i _ 

Colleges  for  agricultiire  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  MorriH  Act). 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insuraace  fund 

Higher  education  fafilities  loan  fund 


299,569 
49, 975 
72,563 
50,000 
37,901 


133,069 


15,000 


50,000 
37,901 


50,000 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 


106,000 


Total,  Office  dt  Education. 


18, 750, 457 


14, 778, 179 


12,854,656 


11,354,906 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  lor  olucationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  gran^ 

State  admiiistrative  expenses 

Grants  to  States  tor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) 

Strengthening  Slate  departments  at  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  Slates.   

Grants  for  Special  projects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nc^iprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


Subtotal, lelementary  and  secondary  education. 

School  assistance  n|federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Piblic  Law  81-815) 


Subtotal,  SAF 


Education  professioifs  development: 

Preschoo  ,  elementary,  and  secondary; 

Grants  to  Slates  (EPD A  B-2) 

Training  prigrams  (EPOA  pts.  C  and  0). 


Subtotal. 
Teacher  Corps.. 


education  professions  development. 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistatice: 

Strengtheniiig  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

UndergradiAte  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec  103)... 

Other  undefgraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  fatilities (HEFA  II) 

State  administration  and  planning(HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educationallopportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loanj (NDEA  II) 

Insured  loans: 

AdvanoBs  for  reserve  funds 

Interea  payments.   

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 

Personnel  devek  ipment : 

College  tea<  her  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  pri  grams  (EPOA,  pL  E) 


Subtotal, 


higher  education. 


Vocational  Educatioif 
Basic  grants. 
Innovation... 
Work-study.. 
Cooperative  ( 
Consumer  and  l^memaklng  education. 


edu  :ation.. 


Subtotal,  vocational  education. 


>■  Not  ivailaW 


J32, 279, 410 

324, 107 

1,286.889 

2, 367, 000 

404.942 


^9, 996, 824 

300,015 

647, 442 

2,247,084 

462,194 


J32,555,993 

325,560 

543,856 

2, 355, 812 

437,803 


1,454,248 


27. 970 
351.727 


1,435,659 

5,414 

26,798 

239. 707 


166. 765 


$32,555,993 
325, 560  . 
0 
1,634.142 

437. 803 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


38.496.293 


35.361.137 


36. 385. 789 


34,953,498 


7, 899. 000 
7,787 


8.446,000 
1, 583. 100 


5. 432. 000 
559,000 


3,  589, 000 
559, 000 


7,906,787 


10, 029, 100 


5,991,000 


4. 148. 000 


363.538 


225, 427 


289,799 


289. 799 
0 


363. 538 
227.411 


225,427 
202. 032 


289,799 


289,799 
0 


1.198.329 
206. 632 
153,439 

2, 436, 631 
1,657,006 


203. 508 
145, 939 

1,467,164 
1,428,479 


206,656 


758,609 
933, 861 


50,300 

1,340.940 
1,  582, 590 

159.325 
(■)  . 
1,099,985 
33,000  . 

492, 700  . 


84,457 

148.015 
1,845,348 

205,254 


84,457 

712.366 
1,465,734 


2,761,976 


2, 893, 499 


206,656 
0 

758, 609 

0 

0 

84,457 

712, 336 
1,465,734 

0 

0 

2,894,096 

0 


10, 410, 877 


8, 290, 140 


7,055,182 


6,121,888 


4,613,057 


4, 590, 788 


158,326 


4, 356, 478 
238, 015 


253,315 
274,891 


4,771,383 


4, 590,  788 


5.122.699 


5,122,699 


$127,696 

0 
Q 
0 


127,696 


0 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 


17,545,566 


$37,930,541 

637,976 

2, 258, 692 

437, 803 

0 

1,438,032 

0 

26, 879 

240. 441 


42, 970, 364 


9. 872. 000 
559. 000 


10.441,000 


289, 799 

0 


289,799 
0 


0 
206.656 

0 

758. 609 

346. 685 

0 

84,457 

524,625 
2, 100, 582 

0 

0 

2,894,096 

0 

0 
0 


6,915,710 


,356.478 

6,695,242 

238,015 

238,015 

0 

158,245 

253.315 

253,315 

274,  891 

274, 891 

7,619,708 
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Program 


Nlatn  astlmate.        House  passed 
Actual,  1968      Eftiinate,  1969      Estimate,  1970  1970   appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


Libraries  and  community  servKies: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

(instruction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A)......„. 

Library  services  for  physically  handkapped(LSCA  IV-B). 

College  library  resources(HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) v.;;;,v 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  proiects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


$489. 102 

606. 269 

41.782 

38,000 

23.750 

376,277 


$489, 102 

267.614 

42.109 

39.509 

25,183 


$489,102 

144.785 

42,109 

39,509 

25,183 


166. 270 
790, 803 


156,011 
938, 021 


156,011 
1.056.856 


$259, 833 

0 

42.109 

39.509 

25.183 

0 

0 

156,011 

1,056,859 
0 
0 


$489,102 

144,785 

42.109 

39,509 

25,183 

0 

0 

156,011 

1,056,859 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


2,532.253 


1,957.549 


1,953,558 


1,579,504 


1,953,558 


Education  tor  the  handicapped:  .,.,..,.         j/cccaui\ 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (tSEA  Vl). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation - 

Media  services  and  captioned  hims  for  the  deaf 


207. 146 
140.119 


448. 822 


448. 822 


8,828 


448,822 
0 
0 
P 


448.882 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educationaliaboratories 

Research  and  development  centers. 

General  education 

Vocational  education 

Evaluation 

National  achievement  study 

Dissemination -  ■ 

Training. - 

Statistical  surveys 

Construction 


356.093 


448,822 


448.  S22 


448.822 


20,000 


3t,420 


IS, 


80,200  . 


e 

0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  research  and  training 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education -  v   -  -  :.  ;^j  v.  " "  h'  iUC 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act) 

Promotion  ol  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund 


100,200 


38,420 


15.000 


424.613 
50.000 
114.757 

1,343.666' 


50.000 
114.757 


50,000 


15.000 
0 
0 

50,000 


4M.822 


• 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15.000 
0 
0 

50,000 

6 

0 


Total.  Office  ot  Education. 


67,097.205 


61,308.172 


57,311.849 


52,729.210  70,703.961 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education:  ,rcc,  iv 

Assistance  tor  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I) ^^  815,575 


Basic  grants. 

State  administrative  expenses >•--.;-• 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II)  ... 
Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  1 1 1).. 
Strenghtening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States '--- 

Grants  for  special  projects., y,     ■ii.niiu.i: 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NutA  ill). 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration... - 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 


150,000 
366,853 
813, 000 

214,536 
361,319 

io.ooo 

91.063 


$5,384,852 
150.000 
181.001 
839.155 

280,643 


353.360 

6.114 

13.333 

61.480 


^5. 848, 099 
150.000 
152.042 
866, 275 

278,896 


50.000 


$5, 848, 099 

150,000 

0 

670,038 

278,896 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


$6,919,112 


7.822.346 


7.269.938 


7.345.312 


6.947.033 


177.119 
826.702 

278.896 
0 

331.117 

0 

13.333 

59.949 

8.606.228 


School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874).. 
Construction  (Public  Law  81-815)  


3,445.000 
15. 130 


3,587.600 
593.100 


?.  039. 000 
24.000 


2,697,000 
24,000 


4,216,000 
24,000 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas. 


3, 460. 130 


4. 180, 700 


2,063.000 


Education  professions  development:  Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary:  jjj  555  153  qji 

Grants  to  States  (EPOA  B-2) 278.562' 

Training  programs (EPDA,  pts.  C,  and  D).  ^to,^ 


2.721.000 


153.061 
0 


4.240.000 


153,061 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development 2  8, 56 

Teacher  Corps 

Higher  education: 

Program  assistance:  .  ,ui:«  lll^ 

Strengtheningdevelopinginstitutions(HEAIII)     .--...----- 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts(Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A) 


135,065 
33.037 


153.061 


153,061 
0 


Undergraduate  i 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103). 

Other  undergraduate  tacilities(HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  lacilities (HEFA  II)--, .--..-..-- ---- 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) ....—-. 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  sMfcn 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  lellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs  (EPDA  pL  E) - 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

1  Net  availaW*. 


274.375 
166. 175 
71,127 


1,185.946 
■■■■68.'989" 


163.222 
70.545 

424,274 
551,  808 


166,182 


923,890 
974,234 


(')- 
703,731 
30,748  . 

255, 100  . 
44,406  . 


58.633 

75,090 
936. 172 

44.682 

"72i."9'56" 


219.  374 
360, 742 

58.633' 

361.394 
743. 588 


756, 335 


0 

166.182 

0 

219.374 

0 

0 

58.633 

361.394 
743.588 

0 

0 

756. 335 

0 


153. 061 
0 


0 

166. 182 

0 

219.374 

133.587 

0 

58,633 

266.150 
1.065,656 

0 

0 

756,  335 

0 

0 

0 


4.698,721 


3.046.382 


2.666,2« 


2.305,506 


2,665.917 
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Piofram 


Vnationat  educatioa : 
Basic  grants. 
Innovation... 
WofK-study. 
Cooperative  ediication. 
Consumer  and  I  omemaking  education. 


Subtotal,  voci  lional  education.. 


Libraries  and  comm 
Grants  lor  publi 
Construction  ol 
Interiibrary  cooieration 
State  institution  i 
Library  services 
College  library  r^sou 
Librarian  traini 
University  comnju 
Adult  basic  eduoti 

Grants  to  S^tes 

Special  pri 
Educational 


nity  services: 

library  services  (LSCA  I) 

lublic  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

(LSCA  III).. 

I  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 
rces(HEAII-A) 

(HEA  MB) 

nity  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

ion  (Adult  Education  Act): 


0|  BCtS  i 


and  teacher  education, 
broidcasting  lacilities 


Subtotal,  libri 


Education  lor  the  ha 
Preschool  and  s4booi 
Teacher  educati 
Research  and  in 
Media  services  i 


dicapped: 

programs  tor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 

n  and  recruitment 

lovafion 

nd  captioned  films  lor  the  deat 


SiiEtDtal,  edu<  ition  lor  the  handicapped. 


de  /elopment: 

aboratories. 

aifl  development  centers. 


Research  and  trainin  ; 
Research  and 

Educational 

Research  ai 

General  edi^tion 

Vocational  gpucation 

Evaluations 

National  aclfievement  study 
Dissemination 

Training 

Statistical  surve;^ 
Construction 


Subtotal,  research 
Education  in  toreign 
Civil  rights  education 
Colleges  tor  agriculture 
Promotion  of  vocational 
Student  loan  insurani 
Higher  education  laci 


Elementary  a^^  _. 

Assistance  for 
Basic  jrants . 
State  adminfstrati 

Grants  to  States 

Supplementary 

Strengthening ! 
Grants  to  States 
Grants  'or  5 

Acquisition  ot  et 
Grants  to  Stites 
Loans  to  noijproht 
State  admlni 

Guidance,  couns 


School  assistance  in 
Maintenance  and 
Construction 


(Pu  ll 
Subtotal,  SAFA 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


Jl,  253, 667 


$1,271,620 


36,093 


)978, 137 
208,961 


212, 567 
61,720 


J978, 137 

208,961 

0 

212,567 

61,720 


1,289,760 


1,271,620 


1,461,385 


1,461,385 


211,135 
79,126 
40,509 
38,000 
23. 750 

126,  038 


211,135 

264,362 

40, 602 

39.509 

25. 052 


211.135 
98.504 
40, 602 
39.509 
25,052 


116,752 
147, 591 


114,690 
157,733 


114,690 
165,279 


145,651 

0 

40,602 

39,509 

25, 052 

0 

0 

114,690 

165,279 
0 
0 


ies  and  community  services. 


782, 901 


100,000 
106,906 


853, 083 


113,577 


694,  771 


113, 577 


2,425 


530. 683 


113,577 
0 
0 
0 


209.331 


113,577 


113,577 


113,577 


15,000 


0 
0 
0 

15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


and  training 

nguages  and  world  affairs. 


15,000 


ities  loan  fund. 
Total,  Office  o^Education. 


and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act). 
I  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

fund. 


50,000 
42, 940 


50.000 
42,940 


50,000 


716,000 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 
0 
0 
0 


19,350,691 


16, 996, 342 


14, 562, 354 


14,297,245 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
secotdary  education; 

ei  ucalionally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 


ive  expenses  

r  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

^lucational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III).. 
St^te  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 


W4, 

1, 
3, 


lal  projects 

ipmentand  minor  remodeling (NDEA  III): 


417, 670 
344, 177 
823, 769 
501,000 

497,987 


J32, 040, 222 

320.413 

887. 491 

3,110.281 

548. 312 


$34,822,669 

348. 227 

745. 499 

3,264,611 

519.583 


private  schools 

stration 

ing,  and  testing  (NDEA  V). 


,912,391 

14,200 

38, 238 

480, 854 


1,880.219 

11.688 

36.486 

326. 368 


227,056 


$34, 822, 669 

348,227 

0 

2,179,882 

519,  583 
0 

0 
C 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  elem  ntary  and  secondary  education. 


43, 030, 286 


39,161,480 


39,927,645 


37, 870, 361 


federally  alTected  areas: 
operations  (Public  Law  81-874). 
(C  Law  81-815) 


6, 306, 000 


6,566,000 
227,000 


3,725,000 


705,000 
0 


6, 306, 000 


6, 793, 000 


3, 725, 000 


705,000 


and  secondary: 

(EPDA  B-2)  

(EPDA.  pfs.  C  and  D). 


Education  protessionsjdevelopment 
Preschool,  eleme  tary 
Grants  to  Sta  :es  ' 
Training  pro{  rams 

Subtotal,  e  lucation  professions  development. 
Jcachers  Corps 

Higher  education 

Program  assistance 

Strengthenin  > 

Colleges  of 

Undergradu 
Construction 

Public  comm  i 

Other  underi  raduate 

Graduate  fac 

State  admini  tration 


1,677,094 


271,931 


360,170 


360, 170 
0 


1, 677, 094 
318,  367 


271,931 
654,374 


360,170 


360,170 
0 


1  ei 


developing  institutions  (HEA  III)..    

ajriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts(Bankhead-Jones) 

Instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 

nity  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec.  103)... 
aduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

ties  (HEFA  II) [["[ 

and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 


1,467,120 
234, 786 
303, 624 

1,536,015 

3,800,692 

441.872 

127,776 


231,544 
293,417 

1,917,695 
2.381,394 


234,822 


991,560 
1,556,824 


110. 157 


110,157 


Jl,  503. 248 
208.961 

36,074 
212,567 

61.720 


2, 022.  570 


211.135 
97, 197 
40, 602 
39.509 
25,  052 
0 
0 
114.690 

165, 179 
0 
0 


693. 364 


113,577 

0 
0 
0 


113,577 


0 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15, 000 
0 
0 

50,000 
0 
0 
0 


18,559,717 


$40,571,414 

886,651 

3, 122, 578 

519,  583 

0 

1,829,702 

u 

36.499 

326. 497 

47, 286, 924 


7, 703, 000 
0 


7,703,000 


360, 170 
0 


360, 170 

0 


0 
234,822 

0 

0 

234,822 

0 

991,560 
0 

110,157 

991,560 

580,969 

0 

110,157 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


H'!!her  education— (kintinued 
Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments  

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C)..   -^.. 

Special  programs  lor  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  sMicn 
Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs  (EPA.  pt.  E)..- 


$3. 325. 040 
4, 016, 640 

53,969 


350 


3,510.350 
33.589 

1,631,900 


$319. 486 
3.983,133 

270. 825 

3.757,566 


$1,537,621 
3. 163, 746 


3.936,497 


$1,537,621 
3.163,746 

0 

0 

3.937.309 

0 

0 

0 


$1,132,389 
4.534.047 

0 

0 

3.937,309 

9 

0 

0 


Subtotal,  higher  education 2fl,483,J73 


13,265,217 


11.531,227 


9,975,215 


11,521,253 


Vocational  education: 
Bask:  grants 


6, 306, 224 


6, 385,  581 


Innovation 

Work  study  

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education... 

Subtotal,  vocational  education 


204,525  ... 


5.  843.  004 
250.  098 

270,262 
368, 691 


5,  843,  004 

250.098 

0 

270. 262 

368.691 


8, 979,  SOS 
250,098 
204.  420 
270,  262 
368.691 


6. 512. 749 


6. 385.  581 


6.732.055 


6. 732. 055 


10.073,279 


Libraries  and  community  servKes: 

Grants  for  public  library  servk;es  (LSCA  I) - 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interiibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A)... 

Library  servrces  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A)J.   

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act):  ...  „., 

Grants  to  States w.uj' 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities. 


682,  542 

791,750 

42,668 

38,000 

23. 750 

662.815 

255. 831 

194,015 


682,  542 

226, 194 

43.158 

39,509 

25,275 


682,  542 
176.992 
43,158 
39,509 
25.275 


183.638 
1.111.779 


183,638 
1.243,3» 


339, 392 

0 

43.158 

39.509 

25. 275 

0 

0 

183.638 

1,234.389 
0 
0 


682,542 
176,992 
43,158 
39,509 
25. 275 
0 
0 
182.6311 

1.243.389 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  servKes. 


3,62S,40e 


2.312,095 


2,394.503 


1,874,262 


2, 393.  503 


Education  for  the  handicapped:  .,,ror..,.v 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (tSEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  servrees  and  captioned  films  for  thedetf 


273.483 
708,656 
440.118 
138,615 


592, 555 

110,494" 
211,303 


592,555 


592, 555 
0 
0 
0 


592,  555 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


1,550,872 


914, 352 


592,555 


Research  and  Training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers. 

General  education 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study 


266.633 
158,530 


43,947 


19,002 


Dissemination. 

Training 

Statistical  surveys. 


171,820 


Construction. 


592,555 


0 

0 
0 
19,002 
0 
0 
0 

0' 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  research,  and  training 

Education  in  loreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education 

Colleges  lor  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act). 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund.. 

Higher  education  lacilities  loan  fund... - 


596,983 

150,955 

338. 653 

50.000 

159.386 


42.947 


19,002 


64.100 
50.000 
159,386 


50.000 


19.002 

0 

0 

50.000 


592,555 


e 

0 

19,002 

0 

• 

0 

19,002 
0 
0 

50,000 


1,715.000 


Total,  Office  of  Education. 


86,515.126 


70,075.463 


65,332,157 


58.178.620 


79.999,623 


OBLieATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  educafion: 

Assistance  lor  educationally  deprived  children  (EStA  I):  ^      .,. 

Basic  grants - "  'mlM 

State  administrative  expenses ,  im'su 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) ^'  fjf-  ?" 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) '•  ^'-  "^ 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V):  171;  cok 

Grants  to  SUtes 67  801 

Grants  for  special  projects jv.-Vuoir-.- mIC 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDcA  III).  ,  .„  „., 

Grants  to  States ...   »,u/J,i«-; 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools - 109  Sil' 

State  administration ,  ^gn'iim 

Guidance,  counsehng,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) ''■^"•°" 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 97, 463, 541 

xhool  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas:  ,.  »,,  om 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Publk;  Law  81-874) 'Ini  ?70 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) *"'•  "* 

Subtotal,  SAFA ^'^'^'^^^ 


$73  314,190         $74,534,785  $74,534,785 

734  549                745. 348  745,  348 

2  723. 308             2. 287. 600  0 

8,478.187             8.916.081  5.817.974 

1  214.477             1.145,009  1,145,009 

88,900 .  0 

5,083,507 0 

52,814 5 

106.791  0 

955. 233 664.561 0^ 

92,751.956          88.293.384  76,335.939 


29,659.000 
5,347.300 


16.878.000 
309,000 


7,709,000 
309,000 


$81,072,087 

2.739.956 
8.  498. 616 

1.145.009 
U 

5.081.022 

0 

107.263 

959.  509 

99.603,462 


34.617.000 
309.000 


35,006,300  17,187,000 


8,018,000 


34.926,000 


I  Not  availaW*. 
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Profftn 


Education  profess*  n 

Preschool,  elefientiry 
Grants  to 
Trainini 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS-Continued 


October  27,  1969 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Cofltinued 


ns  development: 

,  and  secondary: 

States  (EPDA  B-2) 

I  rojrams  (EPDA  pts.  C  and  D) 


Subtoti  I,  education  professions  development 

Teacher  Corps.,. 

Higher  Education: 

Program  assis^nce: 
Strengths 


•ing  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

College  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead- Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction: 

Public  cotimunity  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103) 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  hcilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A).  .. 

Direct  loaits  (NDEA  II). _ '/„ 

Insured  loens: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 1 

Interest  payments 

WorK-studfc  programs^HEA  IV-C) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantefed  students: 

Talenl  search 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs  (EPDA  pt.  E) 


'  -  Subtotal  higher  education. 


Vocational  educatio 
Basic  grants. 
Innovation... 
Work-study 

(Operative  edtcation. 
Consumer  and  homemaking  education. 


Subtotal,  vocational  education. 


Libraries  and  comi 
Grants  for  publl 
Construction  of| 
Interlibrary  ci 
State  institutioi 
Library  service: 
College  library 
Librarian  trainii 
University  comi 
Adult  basic  edi 
Grants  to 
Special  pre 
Educational  bri 


nity  services: 

ibrary  services  (LSCA  I). 

public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

ration  (LSCA  III) 

I  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

esources(HEA  ll-A) 

|g(HEA  ll-B) 

unity  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

tion  (Adult  Education  Act): 

tes 

ects  and  teacher  education , 

idcasting  tacilities 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  ihool  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  educatipn  and  recuritment 

Research  and  inrovation 

Media  ser/ices  and  captioned  films  for  the  deaf.-T" 

Subtotal,  edueation  lor  the  handicapped 

Research  and  trainiiig: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  a^d  development  centers 

General  edijcation 

Vocational  Education.. 

Evaluations,, 

National  actlevement  study 

Dissemination. 
Training... 
Statistical  survei 
Construction. 


Subtotal,  reseirch  and  training.  

Education  in  loreign  languages  and  world  aRairs .'..V.V.V.V.'.V. .'.'.' 

Civil  rights  educatioi. 

Colleges  for  agricuitire  and  the  mechank:  arts  (2d  Morrili  MiV/Jiy//.'.'.'.'.'.'..''' 

Promotion  of  vocaln  lal  educatwn  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  in$uran:e  tund..- .I.III"""" 

Higher  education  laclities  loan  fund J^mi""""!!!!!!! 

Total,  Office  0  Education 


Elementary  and 
Assistance  lor 
Basic  gran 
State  ad  mi 
Grants  to  States 
Supplementary 
Strengthening ' 
Grants  to  States 
Grants  for 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
secoidary  education: 

educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 


>  Not  availabli 


Actual,  1968 


r  .■     •    ,.,-     ,   .  Nixon  estimate,        House  passed 

Estimate.  1969     Estimate.  1970  1970  eppropriationbill 


$2,540,739  .. 


J627. 577 


$898,345 


$898,345 
0 


2,  540. 739 
763, 028 


627, 577 
826,165 


898,345 


898, 345 
0 


1,871.346 
377, 698 
815, 281 

3, 827, 937 

12, 209, 445 

2, 186, 862 

269,709 

7. 057, 490 
7,327,310 

611,754 
7, 518, 505 

161,375 
3,018,200 


373, 856 
818,  531 

4,418,353 

7, 073, 695 

2,800.000 

217.421 

860.039 
8.541,379 

705.733 


377,795 


2. 284. 545 
4,624.391 

"    217.421  ■ 

4, 139, 194 
8. 516, 635 


8, 655, 045 


9, 067, 190 


0 

377, 795 

0 

2,284,545 

0 

0 

217,421 

4, 139, 194 
8,516,635 

0 

0 

9, 069, 059 


47.252,912 


34, 464. 052 


29. 227, 171 


24,564,649 


15,034,097 

"salia 


14,936,466 


15, 170,  553 
337, 125 

"     '392,'3i7" 
957. 253 


15,170.553 

337, 125 

0 

392, 217 

957. 253 


15.597.622 


14.936.466 


16.857.248 


16. 857. 148 


1,664,458 

1, 389,  404 

47.  164 

38,000 

23. 750 

1.474,050 

456.118 

358. 627 

2,082.928 
179,749 


1,664,458 

1,622.353 

48, 481 

39,509 

25, 737 


332, 502 
2,505,509 


1,664,458 

340, 480 

48,481 

39,509 

25, 737 


332,503 
2,823,537 


742,639 

0 

48, 481 

39,509 

25,  737 

0 

0 

332.503 

2,823,537 
0 
0 


7,714,248 


6.238.549 


5, 274. 705 


4,012.406 


737, 950 

1,154,437 

300,364 

32.636 


1.598,917 

""255."644' 
6.299 


1,598.917 


1, 598. 917 
0 
0 
0 


2,225,387 


1, 860, 860 


1.598.917 


1.598.917 


1,400.000 

1. 190. 419 

212.  512 

539,717 

""■225.666" 

""'284,'958" 

"""ii6."77i" 


1,700,000 

2."436";;.";' 


49,336 


49, 


3,000 


0 
0 
0 

336 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3,969,377 

498.436 

798,496 

50,000 

359,602 


1,705.430 


50.000 
359.602 


49,336 

■56.'666' 


11.440.000 


338 
0 
0 

000 

"6" 

0 


OBUGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  UTAH 


nU. 

n  strati ve  expenses 

tor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

'ucational  centers  and  servKes  (ESEA  III).. 
'-  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 


SI  ite  ( 


s  lecial  projects.. 


$3, 181, 878 

150,000 

582,833 

1, 165, 174 

264. 277 
338, 500  . 


$3,013,489 

150.000 

296. 752 

1.113.987 

329.967 


$3.  356,  077 

150,000 

249, 274 

1.155.623 

318. 330 


$3. 356,  077 

150,000 

0 

866.965 

318, 330 
0 


$898,345 

0 


898, 345 

0 


0 

377,795 

0 

2,214,545 

1,792,795 

0 

217,  421 

1, 132,  389 
12,205,414 

0 

0 

9, 069, 059 

0 

0 
0 


27,079,418 


23,314,833 
337, 125 
563,  239 
392,217 
957. 253 

25. 564, 667 


1,664,458 

340, 480 

48, 481 

39,509 

25,737 

0 

0 

332. 503 

2, 823. 537 

0 
0 


5. 274,  705 


1,598.917 
0 
0 
0 


1,598,917 


0 

0 

0 

49, 336 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


49, 336 

0 

0 

50,000 

b 

0 


220,986.365         188.826,957         159,436,106         132,384,740 


195,044,850 


$4,044,438 


294.968 
1.117.701 

318. 330 
0 


October  27,  1969 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OBUGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  UTAH-Coirtieued 


31705 


Profraa 


Actual.  1968      Estimate.  1969      Estimate.  1970 


Nixon  estimate.        House  passed 
1970   tpffepnetion  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 

Elementary  and  secondary  education-Continued 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  miner  remodeling  (NDEA  111). 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools.. 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  lesting(NDEA  V) 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81 -874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


$560,955 

"ii."533' 
145, 027 


$562,511  

2,067  

13.333 

100. 39C  $C».84C 


6.398.177 


5,582,502 


5,299.150 


$4,691,372 


6.628.000 
1,438,025 


6.901.000 
2. 093. 700 


3,915,000 
773.000 


1.055,000 
773.000 


Subtotal,  SAFA. 


8. 066. 025 


8.994.700 


4.688.000 


1. 828. 000 


Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  SUtes  (EPDA  B-2) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pts.  C  and  D), 


157,489 


186.994 


Higher  education: 

Program  assisUnce: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III)............... 

Colleges  ol  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead- Joii»). ... ... . 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 


45.000 
171,169 
159.410 

32,901 


57. 435 

1.228.410 
1, 123, 561 


Publiccommunitycollegesandtechnealinslitutes(HEFAI,  see.  103) i98  ggi 

Other  undergraduate  lacilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) iis'sfi^ 

Graduate  lacihties (HEFA  II) --.-  '"'^^ 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I.  sec.  10b) 
Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans(NOEA  II) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds - /,\" 

Interest  payments *  «  i-jc.  iig 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) - 38' 750 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 

Personnel  development:  j  115  000 

College  teacher  lellowshipi  (NDEA  IV) '  j^j'  qqq 

Training  programs  (EPDA  pL  E) -_ ' 


168, 195 
189,561 

650,607 
1,213,583 


64, 949 

188,084 
1,221,118 

70,182 


1.022,006 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


8.463.528 


4,743,285 


Vocational  education: 

Bask;  grants 

Innovation --- 

Work-study 

Cooperative  educatwn 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 


1,411,118 
■"54,"86i" 


1.439,960 


Subtotal,  vocational  education 

Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  tor  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  instituUonal  library  sevices  LSCA  IV-A) ....- 

Library  services  tor  physically  ha«dk:apped  (LSCA  IV-B) 

(^lege  library  resources(HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  bask:  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  proiects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  tacilities 


1,465.979 


1.439.960 


245.448 

307. 796 

40.666 

38.000 

23.750 

132. 181 

'"i24."273" 

138.059 


245.448 

243.914 

40.788 

39.509 

25.069 


121.786 
146.169 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  servkies 

Education  for  the  Handicapped:       ,.,...         ^,ccc.  ui\ 
Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  Vl).. 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  Films  for  the  deaf 


1.050.173 


862.683 


100.000 

289,553 

9.291 

4.751 


165.614 


Subtotal,  education  tor  the  handicapped. 


403. 595 


165.614 


Research  and  Training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

General  education 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study 

Dissemination 

Training 

Statistical  surveys 

Construction 


88.896 
65,463 


24,466 
50,000 


Subtotal,  research,  and  training — 

Education  in  loreign  languages  and  world  affairs.... 

Civil  rights  education... Viv;."--.IVI.;* 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Mornll  ActJ.. 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 

Higher  eduution  facilities  lou  fund ..___». 


154,359 
79,279  . 

""56,"66b' 

38, 478 

1,300 


74,466 


50.000 
38,478 


TotaL  Office  of  Educetwn. 


27.060,950 


22, 109, 177 


>  Not  cvaileWe. 


171,178 


313.134 
793, 374 


64.949 

905,211 
1,862.525 


1.070.673 


0 

171.178 

0 

313.134 

0 

0 

64,949 

905.211 
1.862.515 

0 

0 

1.070.194 

0 

0 

0 


5,181.044 


4.387.981 


1,445,921 
213.577 

"219,041' 
91,238 


1,445.921 

213.577 

0 

219,041 
1.238 


1.969.777 


1,969.777 


245, 448 

104,217 

40,781 

39,509 

25,069 


121,786 

152,742 


159,746 

0 

40,788 

39,509 

25,069 

0 

0 

121,7*6 

152,742 
0 
0 


729,559 


539,640 


165,614 


165,614 
0 
0 
0 


165,814 


165,614 


15,000 


0 

0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15,000 

"56,666" 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 


18,285,138  13.834,378 


$581,548 

0 

13,333 

100,882 


6, 471, 200 


8, 067, 000 
773,000 


8,480,000 


0 

171, 178 

0 

313.134 

264,246 

0 

64,949 

666,647 
2,669,234 

0 

0 

1.070.894 

0 

• 
0 


5. 220. 282 


2.222.161 
213.577 

54. 833 
219.041 

91.238 


2.800.850 


245. 448 

104,217 

40.788 

39,509 

25,069 

0 

0 

121,786 

152,742 
0 
0 


729,559 


165.614 
0 
0 
0 


165,614 


• 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 
• 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 


24,749.299 
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Pntinai 


I  Se(  II 


n:s 


Elementary  and 
Assistance  tor 
Basic  gra 
State  adm 
Grants  to  State  i 
Supplementary 
Strengttienini 
Grants  to 
Grants  lor 
Acquisition  ol 
Grants  to 
Loans  to 
State  admi 
Guidance,  cou 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
ndary  Education: 
Klucationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 


istrative  expenses 

lor  school  library  mat3rlals(ESEA  II) 

educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III).. 
:  tate  departments  ot  education  (ESEA  V): 

!  tales.    

special  projects 

uipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 
Mates - 

nprolit  private  schools 

istration   .    . 

n^eling.  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


n)i 


Subtotal,  ele  nentary  and  secondary  education. 


School  assistance  ir 
Maintenance  a 
Construction 


Id 


(Pub 


Subtotal.  SA  A 


Educational  professions 
Preschool,  elenjentary 
Grants  to 
Training  plogra 


development: 
and  secondary: 
fates  (EPDA  B-2) 

ms  (EPDA,  pts.  C  jnd  D) 


Subtotal 
Teacher  Corps  . 


Hlghe(  education 

Program  assistance 

'   strengthen  ng 

Colleges  ol 


developing  institutions  (HEA  111) 

agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts(Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 


:  com  nu 


tic 


Construction 
Public 
0th  !r  und 
Graduate 
Stale  admi 

Student  aid 
Educationa 
Direct  loan ; 
Insured 
Adv 


loins 


Work-studi 
Special 
Personnel  de 
College 


Subtotal 


Vocational  educatio 
Basic  grants   . 
Innovation 
Work-study 
Cooperat  ve  edijcati 
Consumer  and 


Libraries  and  lomm 
Grants  tor  publi 
Construction  ot 
Interlibrary  cooi 
State  institutio 
Library  services 
College  library 
Librarian  traini 
University 
Adult  basic 

Grants  to 
Special  protects 
Educational 


rB( 
t  comn  u 


Education  for  the  ha 
Preschool  and  s4hoo 
Teacher  educatii 
Research  and  i 
Media  services 


Subtotal,  edu 


an] 


Research  and  trainin 

Research  and  d^elopi 

Educational 

Research  a: 

General  education.. 

Vocational 

Evaluations 

National 
Dissemination 
Training. 

Statistical  survet 
Construction.. 


I  ache' 


Subtotal, 
^  Not  ivailabi 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  VERMONT 


October  27,  1969 


Actiitl,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970 


Niwn  estimate, 
1970 


House  passed 
ippropriation  bill 


$1,754,215 
150.000 
208.063 
550.  756 

1C.331 


185.  766 


10.000 
50.  591 


$1,654,401 
150.000 
104.377 
637.  800 

251. 499 


187,  862 

5,611 

13, 333 

50,000 


$1,749,298 

150,000 

87,677 

654.286 

252.792 


50,000 


$1,749,298 

150.000 

0 

543.738 

252,792 
0 


3,091.722 


federally  affected  areas: 
operations  (Public  Law  81  874) 
lie  Law  81  815)  


114.000 


3. 054, 883  2, 944, 053 

119.000  67,000 


2,695,818 


4,000 
0 


114,000 


237, 585 


119,000 


120,221 


67,000 


4.000 


130, 598 


130, 598 
0 


education  professions  development. 


237,585 


120.221 


130,598 


130,598 
0 


nity  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103). 

graduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) _  . 

ilities(HEFA  II) 

istration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec  105) 

opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A)     

(NDEAII) 


159.267 
44, 718 

223, 372 
648,417 


for  reserve  funds        

ntere^  payments 

programs  (HEA  IV-C) 

programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  SMrch. 
pment: 

leather  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  pi  jgrams  (EPDA  pt.  E)    .  .. 


61.298 

526, 980 
638. 789 

25, 000 

(') 

360, 309 

19,000 

159,700 


156.343 
43. 855 

217.106 

336.685 

800.000 

54.115 

49.  560 
617.884 

27,932 


159,271 


112,256 
220, 106 

54,"ii5 

238. 524 
490, 776 


356.835 


373.827 


0 

159,271 

0 

112,256 

0 

0 

54,115 

238, 524 
490, 776 

0 

0 

373, 904 

0 

0 
0 


higher  education 


2.866,850 


ion 
I  omemaking  education 


708.154 
"2a  693 


2,660,315 


704.708 


1,648,875 


1.428,846 


563, 453 
205, 159 

207,  235 
35,  554 


563.453 

205. 159 

0 

207,  235 

35, 554 


Subtotal,  voci  tional  education 


728,847 


704.708 


1.011,401 


1.011,401 


nity  services: 

:  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

jublic  libraries  (LSCA  II)... 

ration  (LSCA  1 1 1).. 

library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 
urces(HtA  ll-A) 

(HEA  II   B) 

nity  service  programs  (HEA  I).  

education  (Adult  Education  Act): 


SUtes 


and  teacher  education, 
broadcasting  facilities 


163,671 
148. 391 
40. 292 
38.000 
23. 750 
179, 215 

i69,'865 

125,774 


163. 671 
90. 601 
40.  345 
39.509 
25,  030 


163,671 
90. 601 
40. 345 
39.509 
25, 030 


108,892 
131. 267 


108.892 

135, 709 


126, 155 

0 

40, 345 

39,509 

25,  030 

0 

0 

108.892 

135,709 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libra  les  and  community  services. 


828,958 


599.315 


603,757 


475.010 


I  dicapped: 

I  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI)., 

n  and  recruitment. 

n(iovalion 

captioned  films  for  the  deal 


and  I 


100,000 
67,225  , 
36,556  . 
1,506  . 


100,000 


100.000 


100.000 
0 
0 
0 


tion  lor  the  handicapped. 


205, 287 


100.000 


100,000 


100.000 


ment: 

laboratories 

development  centers.. ..." 


apucation 

vement  study.. 


15,000 


0 
0 
0 
15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


research  and  trajninf. 


15,000 


15,000 


$2,190,937 


111.049 
640. 054 

252. 792 

0 

179.379 

0 

13.333 

50.000 


3.437,542 


138, 000 

0 


138,000 


130,598 

0 


130, 593 

0 


0 
159,271 

0 

112,256 

89,927 

0 

54,115 

175,662 
703, 344 

0 

0 

373,904 

0 

0 

0 


1,668,479 


865, 942 
205, 159 

20. 683 
207, 235 

35,  554 


1,334,573 


163.671 

90. 601 

40,  345 

39.509 

25,  030 

0 

0 

108,892 

135,709 

0 
0 


603, 757 


100,000 
0 
0 
0 


100,000 


0 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15.000 
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Nimn  estimate,         Hoose  passed 
Aetitl,1968      Estiinito,  1969      Estimtte,  1970  1(70  iMmprittion  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  afleirj 

Civil  rights  education ....^ 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  MorrHI  Act). 

Promotion  ot  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) ... 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund -- 

Total,  Office  ol  Education 


1 

$30.645 0  0 

....  0  0 

""56,006 $50,660      "  $50,000  $50,000  $50,000 

33.318  33.318 ^ 

"  615,666. "■.."."..".""".!""III"""" • 0 

8,802,212  7.441.760  6,570.684  5,910,673  77477. 949 


OBUGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education:  ,„r.  .v 

Assistance  fer  educationally  deprived  children  (EStA  I):  ^ ^^ 

Basic  grants *    '  ,qi'  auo 

State  administrative  expenses  ^^i.-wu 


Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  11) 

Supplementary  educatiooal  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III)... 
Strengthening  State  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States... 

Grants  for  special  projects  ---■ 

Acquisition  ot  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


2. 076, 258 
4. 136, 000 

518, 142 


$27, 068. 572 

270. 742 

1.057.993 

3.581,329 

604.339 


$29,616,047 

296. 160 

888,722 

3. 760. 540 

577, 670 


1,974.056 


44,292 
556, 981 


1,960,992 

20.808 

42,  701 

381.962 


265. 733 


$29,616,047 
296,160  . 

2. 498,"  in' 

577, 670 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 38, 582, 374 


34, 989. 438 


35, 404, 872 


32. 988. 065 


SdMMl  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas:  ,  ,.„  ,_, 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Uw  81-874) '   «  ^ 


Construction  (Public  Law  81-815). 
Subtotal,  SAFA. 


32. 753 


34.  531, 000 
4. 709, 700 


21,328,000 
635,000 


7.M2.000 
635,000 


32,912,753 


39, 240, 700 


21,963,000 


8, 077, 000 


Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) 

Training  programs  (EPDA.  pb.  C  and  D) 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development — 
Tetcher  Corps 


960, 195 


304,962 


410, 153 


410, 153 
0 


960, 195 
106,134 


304,962 
295,747 


410. 153 


410. 153 
0 


Hi(lMr  Education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Colleges  o(  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A) 
(instruction:  „,.,.  ,  ,»•.« 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I.  sec.  103)... 

Other  undergraduate  lacilihes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec  105) 

Student  aid 


996,612  . 
244,290 
250, 802 

1.707.311 
3. 742, 069 

350. 000  . 

120.886 


251,008 
267.  588 

1.908,903 
2. 548. 584 


244,330 


987. 014 
1.666.124 


Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) fSil'mS 

riiiDEA  m A '/».>"' 


Direct  loans  (NDEA  II). 
Insured  loans: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students: 

Talent  search 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowshipt  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pt  E) 


250.114 

(') 

1.349,2a 


109.974 

253.931 
3, 165, 833 

322,213 


109,974 

1,222,117 
2, 514, 577 


3,373.306 


3.533.940 


1,447,700 


0 
244,330 

0 

987.  014 
0 
0 

109,974 

1,222,117 
2, 514, 577 

0 

0 

3,534.668 


Subtotal,  higher  educatiofl „ 15,249,369 


12,191.340 


10, 278, 076 


8,612,680 


VtcttlonaleducatiM: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation - 

Work-study 

Coaperative  educatiBn 

Consumer  and  homemaking  educatioa... 


6,724,762  6,700,866 

'''M,my.y.'.'.'.'.'.'.'-'.'.'-'.'. 


6,456,132 
258.244 

281,687" 
407, 378 


6.456.132 

258.244 

0 

2(1, 687 

407, 378 


Subtotal,  vocational  education. 


6, 967, 785 


6,700,866 


7,403,441 


7.403.441 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  1 1 1) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A)^ 
Library  services  tor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 


747.843 

956.718 

42.966 

.  38.000 

.  23.750 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 438.  u/u 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) jm'sji" 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) iu»,jirt 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act):  ...  ca. 

Grants  to  States »??•?!?? 

Special  protects  and  teachK edocalion 

Educational  broadcasting  lacilitias r 


747.843 

294, 128 

43.512 

39.509 

25.305 


747.843 
187,865 
43,512 
39,509 
25,305 


456,550 


196,597 
1.132,973 


196,597 
1.272,206 


366,117 
0 

43,512 
49,509 
25.305 
0 
C 
196,517 

1.272,206 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  ttrvices. 


3.863,339 


2,479,867 


2.512.837 


1.930,246 


Education  lor  the  handicapped:  ^    ,     ,  ..,ror.  w.» 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  tke  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitsant. 

Research  and  innovation ...._........ 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deaf ... — 


304.744 
411,611  . 

""22,"034" 


660,289  6Ca2IS 

"13^675".'.""""""" 


66a  289 


Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped. 
>  Not  availaW*. 


738.389 


673.964 


660.289 


660,289 


$34,  505, 250 

""i,'676,546 

3,  592, 947 

577.670 
0 

1,927.258 

0 

42.696 

381.934 


42. 098. 295 


39. 352.  000 

635.000 


40, 187, 000 


4ia  153 
0 


4ia  153 
0 


0 

244.  330 

0 

987.014 

626, 507 

0 

109,974 

90a034 

3, 603, 706 

0 

0 

3,  534, 668 


10,006,233 


9, 922, 095 
258. 244 
242.899 
281.687 
407. 378 


11,112,303 


747,843 

187.865 

43.512 

39,509 

25,305 

0 

0 

196, 597 

1,272,206 
0 
0 


Z.  512. 837 


660,289 
0 
0 
0 


660,289 
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ActutI,  1968      Estimatt,  1969      Ettlmit*.  1970 


NImn  ntimtta, 
1970 


House  passed 
appropriation  bill 


Re^arch  and  trainin  [: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories     -. 

Research  and  development  centan. 

General  education 

Vocational  plication 

E va lualions J  

National  acl  iavement  study 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


Dissemination. 
Trainin 


img 


Statistical  surveip 
Con'truction. 


$90,824 
18,862 
S0,2M 

177,872" 


$23,272 


$20,996 


0 
0 
0 
$20,996 
u 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  rese4rch 
Education  m  'oreign 
Civil  rights  education 
Colleges  tor  agriculture 
Promotion  ot  vocatioital 
Student  loan  insurande 
Higher  education  lao 


Total,  Office  ot 


and  training 

nguages  anc  world  affairs. 


and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act). 

I  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

(und 

it.es  loan  fund 


337,808 
112.963  . 
366.131 
50,000 
173, 136 


23,272 


20,996 


20,795 

50,000 

173,136 


50,000 


20,996 
0 

0 
50,000 


3, 198, 000 


Educatioii. 


103,618,376 


97, 144, 087 


78.703,664 


60, 152. 870 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secoidary  education: 

Assistance  tor  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants. _ ___ 

.State  administrative  eipenses -     

Grants  to  States  fcr  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

"     Su|}pTarnentary  educational  canters  and  services  (ESEA  III) 

Strengthening  St|te  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  St«es.   .    

Grants  (or  sftecial  proiects 

Acquisition  ot  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  St<es 

Loans  to  nart>rofit  private  schools. 
State  adminiitration. 
Guidance,  counssjing,  and  testing  (NOEA  V). 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  joperations  (Public  Law  81-874). 
Construction  (Pullic  Law  81-815). 


Subtotal.  SAFA 


Education  professionsldevelopment: 

Preschool,  elemeitary,  and  secondary: 
GrantstoSt4es(EPDA  B'2). 
Training  programs  (EPDA,  pts.  C  and  0). 


Subtotal.  ( 
Teacher  Corps. . . 


jucation  professions  development.. 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Sfrengthenini  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Colleges  at  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts(Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction:        i 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  103) 

Other  underiaduate  facilities  (HEFA  I.  sec.  104) 

Graduate  faclities  (HEFA  II) 

State  adminiitration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  305).. 

Student  aid:        j 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Insured  loans: 

Advance*  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  urograms  (HEA  IV-C) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students: 

Talent  search 

Personnel  develolment: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  pro(rams  (EPDA.  pt  E) 


Subtotal,  h  gher  education. 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education. 

Consumer  and  ho  nemaking  education. 


Subtotal,  vocati  inal  education 


Libraries  and  commun  ty  services: 

Grants  tor  public  library  services (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  pjblic  libraries(LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  coopetalion  (LSCA  III) 

Slate  institutional  library  services(LSCA  IV-AJ 

Library  services  fqr  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-6).. 


College  library  re*)urces  (HEA  ll-A). 


;HEA  ll-B). 


Librarian  training 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  {).. 

>  Not  available, 


11,965,941 

150,000 

1,589,629 

2, 806, 000 

452,331 


1,100,863 


29,656 
372,927 


$11,514,239 

150,000 

819, 428 

2,506,213 

513,297 


1,111,709 

19. 520 

29.065 

259. 983 


$11,728,452 

150,000 

688,326 

2,628,629 

496, 395 


180,872 


$11,728,452 

150,000 

0 

1,854,696 

496,395 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


18,467,347 


16,923.454 


15,872,674 


14,229,543 


12,426,000 


12,938,000 
2,  508,  500 


7, 339, 000 
425,000 


4,852,000 
425, 000 


12,426,000 


15,446,500 


7,764,000 


5,277,000 


1.456,175 


258, 745 


340, 217 


340, 217 
0 


1, 456, 175 
4.295 


258,  745 
273, 459 


340,217 


340, 217 
0 


206,044 
217,818 
303, 774 

1,358,537 
3,916,035 


214,648 
312,641 

1,372,312 
2,618,385 


217,847 


709,565 
1,711,756 


123,648 

2, 449, 987 
3, 983,  053 

17, 321 

2, 684, 129 

35,000 

1.692,500 
35,000 


101.240 

325, 356 
4,056,316 

191, 187 


110,240 

1, 565, 872 
3, 221, 874 


2,244,596 


2,351,481 


0 

217,847 

0 

709,565 
0 
0 

101,240 

1,565,872 
3,221,874 

0 

0 

2,351,966 

0 

0 

0 


17, 022, 846 


11.436,681 


9,879,635 


8, 168, 364 


3,679,098 

"iii.m 


3,610,797 


3,519,602 
239, 372 


255,219 
222,085 


3,519,602 

239,372 

0 

255.219 

222,085 


3,840,311 


3,610,797 


4,236,278 


4,236,278 


565,959 

867,  052 

42, 134 

38,000 

23,  750 

375,632 

164,471  . 

172,  599 


565,959 
323,  350 
42,  526 
39,509 
25,220 


565. 959 
157,581 
42,  526 
39,509 
25.220 


165,768 


165,768 


291,404 

0 

42, 526 

39,509 

25,220 

0 

0 

165,768 


U 
0 
0 
$20.9% 
0 
0 
Q 
0 
0 


20,996 

0 

0 

50,000 


107, 058, 10« 


$13, 590, 808 

825,273 

2,609,323 

496, 395 
0 

1,137,535 

0 

30.374 

271.705 


18,961,408 


15,097,000 
425, 000 


15,522,000 


340,217 
0 


340, 217 
0 


217.847 
0 

709,565 

618. 724 

0 

101,240 

1, 153, 195 
4,617,352 

0 

0 

2,351,966 

0 

0 
0 


9,769,889 


5,409,092 
239,372 
161,131 
255,219 
222,085 


6,286,899 


565,959 
157,581 
42, 526 
39.509 
25,220 


165,768 
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N  Ixon  estimate ,        HoMse  passed 
Aelu*l,196>      EtUmete,  1969     Estimate,  1970  1970  appropriation  biU 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


Libraries  and  community  services— Continued 
Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  proiects  and  teacher  education... 
Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


$269,  799 


$305, 985 


$333, 131 


$333, 131 
U 
0 


$333, 131 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


2.519.396 


1.468.317 


1,329.694 


897,558 


1,329.694 


Education  for  the  handicapped:  ,    ,     ,  j/cc-r»ui\ 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (EStA  Vl). 


Teacher  education  and  recruitment. 

Research  and  innovation ---. 

Media  services  end  captioned  tilms  tor  the  deaf. 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


208,605 

297,990 

112,516 

4,990 


624, 101 


451,985 
128,907 


451,985 


451,985 
0 
0 
0 


451, 9SS 
0 
0 
0 


580,892 


451. 98S 


451.985 


451.985 


Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers.. 

General  education 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations , 

National  achievement  study 

Dissemination 

Training 

Statistical  surveys 

Construction 


50.744 
214,941 


15,000 


Subtotal,  research  and  training 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education - viv;.-  —  v. V.iV' 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechank:  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act).. 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund... ■ 


Total,  Office  of  Education.. 


265, 685 

385,911 

130,509 

50.000 

113.306 

640 

,769,000 


61,075,522 


50,000 
113,306 


15,000 

56.666" 


0 
0 

0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 

0 
0 


50, 162, 151 


39.939.4S3 


33,665,945 


e 

0 

0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 

a 

0 

15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 

6 

0 
"527727^092 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education:  ,rcr.  .v 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I):  jj^  ^^j  gj^ 


Basic  grants. 

State  administrative  expenses i-^i-v::; 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II)  ... 
Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  111)... 
Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects. . .  -  .  -  .-.-.■-  -  -  - -;  - 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NUEA  ill). 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 


174,644 

858. 758 

1,  759,  000 

316,091 
30,000 

928,179 

18,353 
230,719 


$16,156,273 

161,563 

420,151 

1,615,011 

374, 730 


897, 323 

4,845 

17,219 

154,028 


$18,819,284 

188,193 

352, 930 

1.683,117 

360,  730 


107.158 


$18,819,284 

188.193 

0 

1,186,348 

360, 370 
0 


$21,926,089 


406.702 
1.589.655 

360,370 
0 

851, 102 

0 

16,718 

149,551 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. . 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874).. 
Construction  (Public  Law  81815) 


21,773,428  19,801,143  21,511,052  20. 554, 195 


25,300,187 


397,000 
8,575 


413,000 


234,000 


18,000 

0 


490,000 
0 


Subtotal,  SAFA. 


405,575 


413,000 


234,000 


18,000 


490,000 


464.504 


464.504 
391,132 


857,592 
194,220 
139, 545 


Education  professions  development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2)..  

Training  programs  (EPDA  pts.  C  and  0) _ 

Subtotal,  education  professions  devetopment 

Teacher  Corps '. 

Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  I"). • 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jon«) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (MtA  vi-»^ 

Construction:  .      ,.,...     /ucc»  ■  .^  iim\  618  228 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec.  lOS) "    •  , 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) t.in.Hia 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II).. ...-..---.. .--- ■ 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  10b) 

Student  aid:  _  ^„,..  ,,,  .. 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments • 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) .    .  ...^^ 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  searai.. ...... 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) — .. — - - 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pt  E) — — ■ 


181,395 


223, 169 


223, 169 
0 


181,395 
191,882 


223, 169 


223, 169 
0 


223, 169 
0 

223, 169 
0 


191,149 
135,930  ... 

1,177,790 
1, 177, 342 


85,914 

1.417,090 
1,839.474 

8,129 

0) 

1,538.526 

63,878 


75,790 

148,226 
1,847,984 

126,142 


194,239 


608,986 
769.681 

75,"  790 

713. 383 
1,467,827 


1,831,616 


1,918,836 


185,300 

90,000 


0 

194,239 

0 

608,986 

0 

0 

75,790 

713,383 
1,467,827 

0 

0 

1,918,836 

0 

0 
0 


0 

194, 239 

0 

608,986 

288,927 

0 

75.790 

525.374 
2, 103, 582 

0 

0 

1.918, 836 

0 

0 
0 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 
>  Not  availabt*. 


9, 309, 369 


6,711,969 


5,748.742 


4,979,043 


5.715,^34 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OBUCATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  Of  WEST  Vllt«INIA-Coirtinued 


October  27,  1969 


Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970 


Niion  estimate, 
1970 


Vocational  educalloi  : 
Basic  grants... 
Innovation... 
WorK-study 
Cooperative  edilcatian. 
Consumer  and  I  omemaltinK  education. 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Continued 


R  974, 70S  $3,010,158 


{2,836,702 
225,796 

■"  '236,178' 
178,995 


$2,836,702 

225,796 

0 

236. 178 

176, 995 


House  passed 
apprvpriation  bill 


H  359,  578 
225,796 
103,413 
236,178 
178.995 


Subtotal,  voc  tiorul  education. 


3,078,170 


3, 010, 158 


3, 477. 671 


3.477.671 


Libraries  and  comm  inity  services : 

Grants  lor  publi :  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Inlerlibrary  coo  )eration(LSCA  111). 

State  institutiei^l  library  services(LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  service^  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

College  library  Resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training (H£A  11-8)  ...   

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States  

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broidcasting  facilities 


403,825 

403,825 

302,540 

314,186 

41.391 

41,647 

38.000 

39,509 

23,  750 

25, 143 

194,939  ... 

144,321 
427,880 


139,136 
497, 755 


403,825 
130,586 
41,647 
39.509 
25, 143 


139.136 
550,582 


224,804 

0 
41,647 
39,509 
25. 143 
0 
0 
139, 136 

550,582 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


1,576,646 


1,461.202 


1. 330, 428 


1.020,821 


Education  for  the  Itakdicapped : 

Preschool  and  ahool  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 

Teacher  educatfin  and  recruitment. 

Research  and  iiiiovation 

Media  services  |nd  captioned  Mmstar  th«d«a( 


144,955 
183,643 


314, 074 


314,074 


2.314 


314,074 
0 
0 
0 


■Subtotal,  eduiation  lor  the  handicapped. 


330.912 


314. 074 


314. 074 


314, 074 


Research  and  tramiig: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  atd  development  centers. 

General  ediication 

Vocational  i  ducatioii 

Evaluations 

National  ac  lievement  study 


993. 795 


895,478 


Dissemination. 

Training 

Statistical  surv^s. 
(instruction. 


9.127 
10,000 


55,277 


15.000 


0 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  resasrch  and  training , 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  nirorld  affairs 

Civil  rights  eduC3tio( 

Colleges  for  agricultfre  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  A^).. 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smitb-Hufhes  Act) 

Student  loan  insuraii:e  fund. 
Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund. 


1,012.922 
13,920 
14.313 
50.000 
19.340 


950,755 


15,000 


50,000 
91,340 


50,000 


15,000 
0 

0 
50,000 


2. 347, 000 


Total,  Office  <k  Education. 


40,  859, 231 


33.176.917 


32,904,136 


30,966,047 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
la ry  education: 
ucationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 


Elementary  and 
Assistance  for 

Basic  gran 
State  administrative  expenses 

Grants  to  States  (or  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III).. 
Strengthening  S(ate  departments  o)  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  Slates 

Grants  lor  Special  proiects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  Sfetes 

Loans  to  noiiprofrt  private  schools 

State  admnistration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing(NOEA  V) 

Subtotal,  elen  entary  and  secondary  education 


School  assistance  m 
Maintenance  a 
Construction 


federally  affected  areas: 
n  I  operations  (Public  Law  81-874). 
(Pfbhc  Law  81-815) 


Subtotal,  SAF  \ 


Education  prolessior  s 
Preschool,  elemintai 
Grants  to  Si  ates 
Training  pngrams 


»15,343,592 

153,436 

2,277.841 

3,886,000 

504,462 
467,687 

1,729,885 

42,366' 

351,987 


J14. 387,918 

150,000 
1,513,770 
3,404,272 

565, 995 


{15,295,449 

152,954 

969,176 

3,574,127 

610,299 


1,730,053 

89.251 

41.056 

297, 500 


255,495 


{15.295.449 

152,954 

0 

2,364,521 

610,299 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 


24,757,190  21.819.815 


20,857.500 


18,423,223 


1, 537, 000 
313,950 


1,600,000 
99,700 


1.278,000 


571,000 
0 


1,850,950 


1,699,700 


1,278,000 


571,000 


development: 
ry,  and  secondary: 

(EPDA  B-2) 

(EPDA,  pts.C8ndD). 


1,169.147 


323,516 


438,231 


438. 231 
0 


iducalion  professions  development. 


Subtotal, 
Teacher  Corps 

Higher  education: 

Program  assistahce: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III). 

Colleges  of  igriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead- Jones) 

Undergradijate  instructional  e4)uip<nent  and  other  resources  (HEA  VI -A). 
Construction: 

Public  com^iunity  colleges  and  technical  institutes (HEFA  I— sec.  103). 

Other  undefgraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I.  see.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  admiiistration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 


1, 169, 147 
96,235 


323. 516 
71.142 


438,231 


438,231 
0 


209.061 
243. 929 
351,112 

1, 724, 477 

4.926.670 

2. 308. 427 

158.763 


240. 649 
353,677  . 

1.996.287 
3,199,080 


243,969 


1,032,197 
2,091,382 


127,798 


127,798 


0 

243,969 

0 

1,032.197 

0 

0 

127, 79« 


5,103,960 


403, 825 

130,  586 

41,647 

39, 509 

25, 143 

0 

0 

139,136 

550, 582 

0 
0 


1.330,428 


314,074 

0 
0 
0 


314.074 


0 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15, 000 
0 
0 

50.000 


38.542,552 


$17,820,517 

""i."i44.'828 
3,395.425 

610.299 

0 

1,707,175 

0 

40, 967 

366, 463 


25,085,675 


2, 660, 000 

0 


2,660,000 


438, 231 
0 


438, 231 
0 


0 

243, 969 

0 

1.032.197 

793.453 

0 

127,798 
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Program 


NImn  MtMiat*.        House  passed 
AdMl,  IMS      EaUrnaU,  1969      Estimate,  1970  1970   appropriation  bill 


Higher  education— Continuod 

Student  aid: 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Cofltinaod 


Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A)... 
Direct  loans  (NDEA  II).   .    .' 


Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  tunds 

Interest  payments.  

Work-study  programs  (HEA  I V-C) ......^.. 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  seaicB. 
Personnel  development: 


College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV). 
Training  programs  (DPEA,  pt  E) 


$4,128,840 
4,721,068 

381.317 

3, 762. 043 
82.926 

1,655,600  . 


$391,466 
4. 880. 526 

251. 701 

2.993.747 


$1,884,045 
3. 876, 532 


3,136.307 


ning  programs  ( 
Subtotal,  higher  educatkin. 


$1,884,045 
3. 876, 532 

0 

b 

3.136.954 

0 

0 
0 


24,654.233 


14.434.931 


12.392,230 


10,301.495 


$1,387,514 
5. 555, 560 

0 

0 

3.136.954 
0 

• 
0 

12,277.445 


vocatuna I  education: 

Basic  grants 

lnnovatk>n 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education 

(^nsumer  and  homemaking  educatnn 


5. 501. 195 
267,'893' 


5,447,743 


4.890,133 
251,591 

272."  356 
308,566 


4. 890. 133 

251.591 

0 

272.  356 

308.566 


Subtotal,  vocational  education 


5, 709, 08* 


5.U7.743 


5,722.646 


5.722.646 


7,515.390 
251.591 
207. 787 
272, 356 
308.566 

8.555.690 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I). 
Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II).. 

Inlerlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A)... 


Library  services  for  physically  handk:apped(LSCA  IV-B).. 


College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) v.ifiW 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 
Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Educatk)n  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  lacllities 


745. 365 
414. 459 
42, 955 
38,000 
23, 750 
538,  517 
330, 858 
201.099 

465,302 


745, 365 

732.  551 

43.498 

39.509 

25.304 


190.150 
543, 151 


745.365 

187.452 

43.498 

39.509 

25.304 


190, 150 
600, 765 


365.099 

0 

43,498 

39,509 

25.304 

0 

0 

190.150 

600, 765 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


2,800.303 


2.319.528 


1.832.043 


1,264.325 


745, 365 

!87.  452 

43.  498 

39.509 

25,304 

0 

0 

190,150 

600, 765 
0 
0 

1,832.043 


Education  for  the  handicapped:        ,.,.,..  j/ccc.uix 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (EStA  vi). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation —  • 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  lor  the  deaf 


288. 659 

564, 354 

360,371 

15.484 


625.438 

276, 37? 
290 


625. 438 


Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped 


1,228.868 


902.100 


625.438 


625.438 

0 

0 

..      0 

625,438 


Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories - — .  cgj  ggQ 

Research  and  development  centers - - 'gjj'  g2Q 

General  education. 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations - 

National  achievement  study 

Dissemination 

Training - ' 

Statistical  surveys -  - 

Construction - '_ 


637. 920 

224, 845 

40.650 

276,916 
192,200 

119,074 


19,994 

50,000 


15.903 


3,500 


Subtotal,  research  and  training 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  worid  affairs 

Civil  rights  education :  ;-,ij.v"-ii"AVii" 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  ACl). 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund  ..  

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund 


3. 179. 485 

862,617 

53, 840 

50.000 

162. 247 


73. 494 


50.000 
162.  247 


15,903 
50.000 


18.750.000 


526. 433 
0 
0 
0 

625, 438 


0 
• 
0 
11.903 
0 

e 
a 

0 

• 

15.903 
0 

0 

50,000 

6 

0 


Total.  Office  of  Education 


85. 324. 203 


47.304.216 


43.211.991 


37. 412. 261 


51. 540. 425 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WYOMING 


150. 000 
174. 290 
494.231 


OFFICE  OF   EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education:  /rcc.  u. 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (tbtA  I).  ^  ^^^  j^^ 

Basic  grants - •.•.._ 

State  administrative  expenses 

Grants  to  Slates  for  school  library  materialsUSEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  111) 

Strengthening  Stale  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V):  j^j  253 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  tor  special  projects.  :,  --/uniViriV.' 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodehng  (NOtA  ilij.  j jq  gjg 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools jQ  qqq 

Stateadministration  ..     -     ---. —  so'.QOO 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874) - 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


$1,363,918 

150.000 

87. 394 

580. 075 


$1,383,315 

150.000 

73.412 

593, 510 


249, 634  247, 006 


145. 138 

1,334 

13,333 

50,000 


50,000 


$1,383,315 
150.000  . 

0 
501,223 

247,006 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 


$1,597,595 

86,2li 

577.243 

247,006 
0 

145,029 

0 

13,333 

50,000 


2,811,887 


2,640.824 


2,497,243 


2,231,544 


2,716,417 


1,537,000 
39.780 


1. 600. 000 


908.000 


1.275,000 
0 


Subtotal,  SAFA. 


1  Not  availalilo. 


1,576,780 


4,600,000 


908,000 


1,275.000 


1.910.000 
0 

1.910.000 
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Proiram 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WYOMING-Continued 


October  27,  1969 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


Education  profnsikn]  dtvelapment: 

Preschool,  elttnentary,  and  secondaiy: 

Grants  to  States  (EPOA  B-2) 

Training  urograms  (EPOA,  pts.  C  and  D). 


Subtot) 
Teacher  Corps. 


,  education  professioiB  dtvelopment.. 


Higher  education:  I 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthefimg  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Colleges  M  agrculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhaad-Jona) 

UndergrafiMte  instructional  equipment  and  other  rtsources  (HEA  Vl-A). 
Construction:  ' 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sac  103) 

Other  unaergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I.  sec.  104) 

Graduatelacllities(HEFA  II) , 

State  adninistration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  set  105) 

Student  aid 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loa(is(NDEA  II) 

Insured  idans: 

Advajices  lor  reserve  funds 

Intertst  payments 

Work-stu4y  programs  (HEA  IV-C). 

Special  pngrams  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talmt  search 

Personnel  devtiopment: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  ( rograms(EPDA,  pL  E) 


Subtota  ,  higher  education. 


Vocational  educati4n 
Basic  grants 
Innovation  . 
Work-study 
Cooperative 
Consumer  a 


e(  ication 


nd  homemaking  education. 
Subtotal,  v«i  ational  education 


Libraries  and  com 
Grants  for  pub 
Construction  o 
Interlibrary  coi  peration 
State  institute  la 
Library  services 
College  library 
Librarian  train  ng(H 
University  coi 
Adult  basic  ed^cat 

Grants  to 

Special  pri; 
Educational  bri  adcasti 


unity  services: 

ic  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

(LSCAIII) 

I  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

EAII-B). 


unity  service  programs  (HEA  I). 
ion  (Adult  Education  Act): 

;  tales 

lects  and  teacher  educatioa. 

ing  facilities 


Subtotal,  libi  aries  and  community  services. 


Education  for  the  hi  ndicapped; 

Preschool  and  chool  programs  tof  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  educalion  and  recruitment 

Research  and  i  inovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  tbe  deal 


Subtotal,  edi  cation  for  the  handicapped. 


qevelopmeflt: 

laboratories 

development  centers. 

ion 

education 
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Research  and  trainijig: 
Research  and  i 

Educations 

Research  i 

General  edkcatu 

Vocational 

Evaluation :. 

National  ai  hievement  study 

Dissemination. 
Training. 

Statistical  surveys. 
Construction. 

Subtotal,  res^rcli  and  traininf.. 
Education  m  foreigi^  languages  and  world  affairs. 
Civil  rights  educauoli. 
Colleges  for  agriculfire  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  MorriO  AcO-. 
Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act). 

Student  loan  msuraece  fund 

Higher  education  faiilities  loan  fund 

Total,  Office  if  Education 


1  Not  availafa  ■. 


Nixon  estimate,         Howe  passed 
Actaal,196t      Estimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970  1970   appropriation  bill 


$135. 082 


J116,931 


1125,620 


$125,620 
0 


135,082 


116.931 


125,620 


125,620 
0 


45,000 
157.845 
26,936 

145,951 
465,602 


154,927 
28,359 

169, 890 
247, 470 


157.849 


87.843 
161,7(2 


45, 412 

382, 740 
420,214 


415, 


5^ 


45, 214 

33,374 
416,082 

25,000 


45,214 

160,621 
330, 488 


257,934 


27a  2U 


233,100  . 
22,500 


0 

157,849 

0 

87,843 
0 
0 

45,214 

160,621 
330,488 

0 

0 

270,272 

0 

0 

0 


2.360,803 


1. 378. 250 


1. 214,  OU 


1.052,287 


569,245 
'  i7,"324' 


590.814 


416.792 
204.345 


206.093 
26,299 


416, 792 

204, 345 

0 

206,093 

26,299 


586.569 


590.814 


853.529 


853. 529 


153,903 
177.906 
40, 247 
38,000 
23, 750 
51,567 


153,903 
105.309 
40.292 
39.509 
25,025 


153.903 
88.975 
4a  292 
39.509 
25, 025 


108. 058 

120,  299 
27,999 


106,901 
124,625 


106,902 
127, 831 


122,142 

0 

4a  292 

39,509 

25,025 

0 

0 

106,902 

127,831 
0 
0 


741,729 


595,564 


582, 437 


461,701 


100.000 

84, 580 

5,625 

1,385 


100,000 


100,000 


100,000 
0 
0 
0 


191, 590 


100.000 


100,000 


100.000 


61,865 


34,049 


15,000 


0 

0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


68,865 


5a  000 

3a  000 


34,049 

"m.'ooo" 

3a  000 


15,000 


50,000 


15,000 
0 
0 

5a  000 

6' 

0 


8,553,305 


7,136,432 


6,345.842 


6.214,681 


$125,620 

u 


125,620 
0 


0 
157,849 

0 

87,843 

62,265 

0 

45,214 

118,291 
473.632 

0 

0 

27a  272 

0 

0 
0 


1.215,366 


64a  547 
24a  345 

17,316 
206, 093 

26, 299 


1.13a  600 


153, 903 
88,975 
4a  292 
39.609 
25, 025 
0 
0 
106,902 

127,831 
0 
0 


582, 437 


100, 000 

0 
0 
0 


100,000 


0 
0 
0 
15, 000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15,000 
0 
0 

sa  000 
0 

0 


7,845,440 


October  27,  1969 

CAN  WE  SAVE  THE  "QUEEN"? 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SUUIVAN 

or    MISSOT7RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  27.  1969 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
possible  that  our  "safety-at-sea"  law  has 
to  apply  to  the  only  overnight  passenger 
vessel  left  on  our  rivers — the  Delta 
Queen. 

The  boat  is  never  more  than  a  few 
feet  from  the  shore.  She  is  the  last  of  her 
class.  She  has  put  In  every  safety  device 
possible.  It  would  cost  $10  million  to  re- 
place her  and  this  cost  is  beyond  the 
amoLmt  that  may  be  recovered  with  nor- 
mal usage  even  though  the  Queen  has 
been  running  with  90  to  99  percent  ca- 
pacity for  the  last  5  years  or  more. 
What  can  be  done  to  save  the  Queen? 
I  am  inserting  the  story  that  appeared 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  on  Octo- 
ber 23.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  include 
the  picture  also,  but  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  read  the  story,  and  if  they  have  any 
solutions  or  suggestions,  we  would  be  glad 
to  have  them.  Let  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  have  your  com- 
ments. 
The  story  follows: 
[From  the  St.   Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Oct.  23,  1969] 
Qxteen's  Reign  Neak  End 
(By  Tonl  Flannery) 
Only  Congress  can  save  the  Queen. 
Only  preservation  can  keep  It  as  a  land- 
mark   reminiscent    of    the    era    of    floating 
palaces. 

Unless  favorable  legislation  is  passed  be- 
fore November  1970.  the  Delta  Queen— last  of 
the  overnight  river  boats— will  be  forced  Into 
retirement,  and  at  this  point  retirement 
means  either  being  put  in  mothballs  or  con- 
verted into  a  short-run  excursion  boat. 

Ironically,  the  Queen  is  too  old  to  qualify 
as  a  modern  vessel  and  too  young  to  be  desig- 
nated a  historic  landmark  by  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 

Last  week  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  ap- 
proved an  application  by  Overseas  National 
Airways  to  purchase  controlling  stock  of  the 
Greene  Line  Steamers,  Inc.,  operators  of  the 
Delta  Queen.  Greene  will  become  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  but  will  continue  to  oper- 
ate the  boat.  No  changes  will  be  made  in  crew 
or  land  personnel.  It  was  announced. 

The  Delta  Queen,  which  makes  frequently 
stops  in  St.  Louis,  (it  was  docked  here  to- 
day), will  continue  to  carry  passengers  until 
the  1970  deadline. 

Under  terms  of  the  sale.  Overseas  will  build 
a  new  boat  at  a  cost  estimated  at  $10,0(X),000. 
It  will  not  be  a  duplicate  of  the  Queen,  a 
California  boat,  but  will  be  patterned  after 
a  typical  Mississippi  River  boat,  the  Belle 
of  Louisville  (formerly  the  Avalon),  with 
much  more  gingerbread  and  more  ornate  ex- 
terior. 

The  cause  of  the  Queen's  problem  is  the 
safety-at-sea  law  passed  by  (Congress  in  1966. 
It  determines  the  safety  requirements  for 
passenger  carriers  and  when  interpreted 
strictly — as  it  is — applies  to  rlverboats. 

Capt.  Clarke  (Doc)  Hawley,  second  master 
of  the  Delta  Queen,  pointed  out  on  a  recent 
stopover  in  St.  Louis  that  rlverboats  are 
never  out  of  sight  of  land.  More  specifically, 
the  Queen  is  always  within  four  minutes  of 
land  and  can  be  debarking  its  passengers 
quicker  than  ships  at  sea  can  steer  theirs  into 
lifeboats. 

Recently,    William    Muster,    president    of 
Greene  Line,  announced  that  the  company 
had  developed  a  design  for  a  new  riverboat. 
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Shipbuilders  were  invited  to  bid,  and  It  was 
discovered  then  that  nineteenth-century 
riverboat  elegance  comes  high. 

Last  November  the  low  bid  on  a  new  boat 
was  $10,000,000.  Todd  Shipyards,  Houston, 
asked  »8,500,000  and  Bethlehem  Steel,  Beau- 
mont, Tex.,  wanted  $8,600,000,  both  sUpu- 
lating  that  the  owner  would  have  to  provide 
almost  $1,500,000  In  his  own  equipment. 

A  steam-poweted  paddlewheel  was  prohibi- 
tive in  cost.  EsUmated  figures  include  smoke 
stack  $35,000.  calliope  with  small  steam 
boiler  $25,000,  gingerbread.  $100,000,  and  In- 
terior wedding-cake  staircase  with  brass  rUers 
and  ornate  metal  grilles  In  handrails  between 
the  Texas  deck  and  lounge,  $100,000. 

Plans  for  completion  of  this  design  are  in 
the  hands  of  Overseas  Airways.  Joan  Evans 
of  Greene  Line  said  this  week  that  the  Joint 
venture  opened  up  new  possibilities  of  pro- 
viding one-way  passage  for  many  travelers 
who  found  the  return  trip  by  boat  a  little 

When  the  airline  made  application  to  CAB 
last  August,  the  Greene  Line  president  said 
that  stockholders  of  his  company  had  decided 
to  seU  so  that  the  "passenger  river  trade  can 
be  perpetuated."  Overseas  president  Steed- 
man  Hinckley  said  the  Delta  Queen  probably 
would  be  preserved,  perhaps  to  operate  as  a 
floating  restaurant  or  day-excursion  boat  »t 
Cincinnati.  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis  and  other 
cities  The  airline  said  the  purchase  would 
open  up  new  prospects  in  the  civil  charter 
market  by  combining  air  flights  with  river- 
boat tours.  _^  . 

ONA  has  plans  for  a  plane-boat-resort  tour 

Should  the  Queen  be  converted  into  an 
excursion  boat  the  entire  passenger  quarters 
area  would  be  torn  out.  If  It  cannot  remain 
m  service  the  company  hopes  that  some 
kind  of  historic  preservation  wlU  be  attained, 
possibly  as  a  river  museum. 

Greene  Line  applied  for  recognition  of  the 
Queen  as  a  historic  landmark.  It  was  told  by 
the  National  Trust  that  anything  declared  a 
landmark  had  to  be  at  least  50  years  old. 

The  Trust,  however.  Is  interested  in  the 
Queen's  fate  and  has  chartered  two  cruises 
next  spring  for  its  members. 

James  Biddle,  Trust  president,  said  recent- 
ly in  the  American  Art  Journal:  "We  hope 
that  some  group  will  manage  to  save  the 
Delta  Queen,  last  of  the  Great  Mississippi 
River  steamboats  and  a  surviving  symbol  of  a 
whole  chapter  In  American  History.  The  Delta 
Queen  represents  a  pure  American  era.  Just 
as  Casey  Jones  has  no  counterpart  in  any 
other  country." 

Hawley,  associate  of  Capt.  Ernest  Wagner, 
said  that  it  "represents  a  bit  of  Ameri- 
cana .  .  and  should  be  saved."  The  Queen 
is  the  essence  of  nineteenth-century  river- 
boat splendor  and,  except  for  the  wooden 
structure.  Is  as  modern  a  facility  as  any 
afloat,  he  said. 

The  DelU  Queen  has  had  a  colorful  career. 
It  was  built  m  Scotland  in  1926.  The  cost 
was  $875,000,  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a 
river  steamer.  When  completed  It  was  dis- 
mantled, crated  and  shipped  to  the  United 
States  where,  at  Stockton,  Calif.,  It  was  re- 
assembled and  made  ready  for  serrice  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 

It  alternated  ports  vrtth  its  sister  ship,  the 
Delta  King,  until  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II  when  both  were  turned  over  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  used  as  transport  ferries 
In  San  Francisco  Bay.  Thousands  of  return- 
ing servicemen  rode  In  them. 

In  1947  the  Queen  was  put  on  the  mar- 
ket. Greene  Line,  with  offices  in  Cincinnati, 
bought  the  boat  but  was  faced  with  the 
problem  of  getting  It  to  the  Midwest.  Federal 
authorities  prohibited  making  the  trip  un- 
der its  own  power. 

So  the  Queen  was  boarded  up,  towed 
through  the  Panama  Canal  and  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi. In  Pittsburgh  it  was  restored  to  its 
original  grandeur. 
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SlrKse  then  It  has  saUed  the  Mlsslaelppl, 
Ohio  and  other  rivers  from  Cincinnati  to  New 
Orleans  and  St.  Paul.  It  was  here  last  week 
to  take  passengers  for  a  three-day  cruise  and 
departed    for   another   cruise   on   Monday. 

Art  Noveau  elegance  was  built  Into  the 
Queen,  which  accommodates  192  passengers 
and  the  crew.  The  brass  is  highly  polished; 
most  of  the  woodwork  is  mahogany,  kept  In 
high  gloss;  crystal  chandeliers  twinkle  and 
the  lavender  and  green  copper  lead-glass  win- 
dows sparkle  by  the  light  of  sun  or  moon. 
What  was  formerly  the  dining  area  is  now 
converted  to  a  lounge,  and  a  former  sttMrage 
space  near  the  galley  is  now  the  dining  area 
with  revamped  decor,  but  the  original  iron- 
bark  floor. 

Passenger  quarters  range  from  deluxe  twin 
bed  accommodations  with  carpet,  shower  and 
toilet  to  upper-lower  single  bunks.  There  is 
only  one  class,  however,  and  every  passenger 
is   permitted  full   use  of  public  facilities. 

An  elaborate  sprinkler  system  automati- 
cally turns  on  when  a  preset  temperature  is 
reached.  A  big  bell  that  has  been  part  of  the 
gear  of  flve  major  steamboats  is  available 
to  sound  an  alaam.  and.  as  an  additional 
safety  measure,  the  Queen  Is  equipped  with 
an  oversized  gangplank  that  can  be  swung 
to  shore  from  either  side  of  the  boat. 

The  Queen  is  inspected  annually  by  the 
Coast  Guard  and  Is  given  four  spot  checks 
by  the  Coast  Guard  at  different  ports  each 
season. 

The  boat  Is  built  on  a  steel  hull  in  which 
each  rlvlt  hole  Is  galvanized  to  prevent  rust 
It  Is  fitted  with  the  largest  cross  compound 
steam  engines  ever  built  for  a  boat,  and  the 
original  equipment  Is  still  turning  the  26-ton 
paddlewheel. 

The  safety-at-sea  law  Is  the  aftermath  of  a 
fire  at  sea  aboard  the  30-year-old  Pana- 
manian cruiser,  Yarmouth  Castle.  In  1965. 
At  that  time  legislation  was  before  Congress 
to  strengthen  regulation  of  International 
passenger  carriers,  and  the  loss  of  90  lives  in 
the  fire  underUned  the  need  for  action. 
Shortly  after,  a  fire  at  sea  aboard  the  Nor- 
wegian Viking  Princess  and  a  fire  in  port  on 
the  German  fiagship  Hanseatlc.  increased  the 
demand  for  preventive  measures. 

The  safety  law  was  based  in  part  on  the 
Safety  on  Land  and  Sea  Conventions — three 
multilateral  treaties  dealing  with  Interna- 
tional safety  standards — conUlnlng  "grand- 
father clauses"  that  permitted  ships  built 
before  1936  to  operate  without  complying 
with  Improved  standards. 

In  1967  a  complementary  measure  was 
passed  by  Congress  abolishing  the  clauses 
and  prohibiting  vessels  from  overnight  serv- 
ice unless  built  of  predominantly  fire  resist- 
ant materials.  The  Delta  Queen's  hull  is  steel 
but  Its  superstructure  is  not. 

The  Delta  Queen  was  granted  a  two-year 
reprieve,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Repre- 
sentative Leonor  K.  Sullivan  (Dem.)  Mis- 
souri. 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  WOMEN'S 
WEEK 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
marked  the  42d  observance  of  National 
Business  Women's  Week,  and  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  the 
thousands  of  professional  and  business 
women  who  are  such  a  vital  force  in  the 
life  of  every  community  in  this  land. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  more  significant 
signs  of  the  progress  American  women 
have  made  during  the  past  century  is 
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that  so  manj  women  have  achieved 
marked  success  in  their  choeen  fields  thai 
those  who  are  presidents  of  corporations, 
well-known  lavryers,  and  respected  pub- 
lic servants  arq  no  longer  pointed  out  as 
unusual. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  Join  with  the 
180,000  members  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Busine^  and  Professional  Wom- 
en's Clubs  in  extending  well- deserved 
kudos  to  the  American  women  who  are 
making  such  remarkable  contributions 
to  the  civic,  professional,  and  business 
life  of  our  Nati<^n. 


HE  DID  NOT  SURRENDER 


HON.  dLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

I    OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOnS^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondavi  October  27,  t969 

Mr.  TEAGUl:  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  Associated 
Press  r^ease  w^ch  I  have  recently  read 
In  the'tVirt  T^orth  Star-Telegram  for 
October  17  fro^n  the  father  of  a  young 
18-year-old  Aniiy  private  first  class  who 
was  killed  in  Vietnam.  I  would  hope  that 
those  in  this  hiody  who  have  supported 
the  Vietnam  moratorium  and  those  who 
plan  on  supporting  future  ones  would 
read  this  item. 

The  article  f ailows : 

I  Prom   the   Port   Worth    Star-Telegram, 
Cct.  17,  19691 


'He  Did  Not 

Victim   VIdices 


$URRENDES" DaD    OF    WAR 

"Other  Side' 


Las  Vbcas,  Niv. — -'When  they  read  my 
son's  name  to  ad^-ocate  peace  at  any  price — 
the  price  being  tlefeat,  let  them  remember 
that  he  whose  n^me  they  read  did  not  sur- 
render," wrote  I  an  anguished  Malcolm 
Thompson. 

"When  they  refcd  the  name  of  Gregory  M. 
Thompson,  let  t|iem  realize  that  they  are 
proving  before  tbe  world  the  truth  erf  the 
oft-repeated  Communist  claim  that  many 
t>ecome  soft,  decadent  and 
yielding  to  any  c^etermlned  force  which  op- 
poses them  . 

"When  those  lij-pocrltes  read  the  list  of 
dead  who  defend(d  South  Vietnam,  let  them 
h&ve  resu:hed  the  ultimate 
low  in  the  world  i  'ecord  of  human  Infamy,  In 
that  they  wllllof  ly  and  cunningly  utter  a 
dead  man's  namd  to  achieve  the  defeat  of 
the  cause  for  whl<  h  he  died." 

Thain(ieon's  son,  Gregory,  was  an  18-year- 
old  Army  Pfc.  wl  o  was  killed  In  combat  in 
1969.  The  father's  words. 
In  a  letter  sent  the  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal 
the  day  after  Moiatorlum  Day,  mirrored  the 
other  side  of  Arnica's  continuing  Vietnam 
debate. 

"It  is  the  ones  Who  saw  his  body  returned 
in  a  flag-draped  o  >ffln  who  should  be  heard — 


not  the  protester! 


,"  Thompson  wrote. 


These  transpaj  ent  propagandists  were  not 
there  to  see  my  son  burled,  nor  do  they 
accompany  me  on  my  trips  to  lay  flowers 
on  his  grave 

"It  is  we  the  pbrents  who  said  goodby  to 
him  when  he  we  it  away  to  fight — not  the 
peace  agitators 

"It  Is  we  the  parents  who  wrote  long, 
anxlohs  letters  io  him  during  his  three 
months  of  almost  continuous  combat — ^not 
the  agit&tors 

"My  son  was  k^led  while  fighting  for  his 
country. 
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"America  cannot  be  permitted  perpetually 
to  persuade  its  citizens  to  ln«tlll  In  their 
sons  a  sense  of  patriotism  loyalty  and  a 
determination  to  defend  the  oppressed,  and 
then,  after  the  sons  have  died,  suddenly 
change  her  mind  and  yield  to  those  who 
killed  him." 


October  27,  1969 


THE  PRIVATE   PLANE— MENACE  OR 
WHIPPING  BOY? 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  27.  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER,  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  Sunday  supplement.  Parade 
magazine,  carried  an  article  written  by 
Mr.  Jack  Anderson  entitled  "The  Grow- 
ing Menace  of  the  Private  Plane."  It  con- 
stituted a  biased  and  unfair  attack  on 
general  aviation.  Mr.  Anderson  did  not 
evidence  knowledge  of  exactly  what  gen- 
eral aviation  is  and  he  obviously  is  not 
aware  of  the  progress  being  made  in  re- 
cent years  to  establish  a  partnership  be- 
tween all  segments  of  public  and  private 
aviation  in  behalf  of  maximum  safety. 

Mr.  Arnold  Lewis,  aerospace  editor  of 
the  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon,  has 
written  a  full  and  complete  report  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  "Private 
Plane  Menace."  He  has  done  a  fine  job  of 
setting  the  record  straight. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  want  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  House  Members  Mr.  Lewis' 
article  which  should  be  "must"  reading 
for  those  who  have  read  the  Parade 
magazine  feature.  The  article  follows: 
T^E  Private  Plane — Menace  ob  Whipping 
Boy? 
(By  Arnold  Lewis) 

Despite  continuing  progress  toward  devel- 
oping and  updating  an  antiquated  national 
airport/ airways  system,  the  name-calling 
goes  on. 

Latest  in  the  periodic  verbal  bursts  of  flak 
at  so-called  general  aviation  appears  in  the 
Parade  Magazine  Sunday  supplement  of  The 
Wichita  Eagle  and  The  Beacon. 

Authored  by  Drew  Pearson's  protege  Jack 
Anderson.  "The  Growing  Menace  of  the 
Private  Plane"  labels  general  aviation  as 
primary  villain  in  the  turmoil  created  by 
overtaxed  airports  and  navigational  airways. 

"His  name  is  instant  death,"  the  article  said 
of  the  private  pilot  hovering  "unseen  .  .  . 
in  the  crowded  skies  above  the  nation's 
airports." 

To  the  private  pilot,  Parade  gives  credit 
for  being  present  in  four  out  of  five  In-filght 
near-misses  over  the  nation's  six  busiest 
airports  and  for  heavily  financing  a  Washing- 
ton lobby  to  preserve  freeedom  of  the  skies. 

Apparently  unknown  to  the  writer  is  exact- 
ly what  general  aviation  is  and  the  progress 
being  made  through  cooperative  efforts  of 
the  entire  aviation  community  and  federal 
government  toward  a  modern  and  workable 
national  airport /airways  system. 

In  1968  there  were  more  than  124,000 
"private"  planes  In  the  U.S.  civil  fleet,  ranging 
from  small,  two-place  Cessna  150s  in  the 
910,000  price  range,  on  up  to  the  $4  million 
to  $5  million  Boeing  737  business  Jet. 

Serving  some  10,000  UB.  airports,  private 
planes  annually  carry  as  many  or  more  people 
than  all  domestic  commercial  airlines  using 
approximately  650  airports. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  general  aviation 
fleet,  the  sophisticated  business  Jet  serves  as 
Just  that,  a  business   tool  for  corporations 


large  and  small,  its  value  often  being  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  computer. 

At  the  lower  end,  two-place  trainers  turn 
out  an  ever  increasing  nvimber  of  pilots,  many 
going  on  to  serve  as  pilots  for  the  nation's 
airlines. 

In  between  \jses  to  which  general  aviation 
aircraft  are  put  are  as  wide  and  varied  as 
the  imagination  of  their  owners. 

They  patrol  petroleum  pipelines,  provide 
quick  transportation  for  the  sick  and  injured, 
haul  freight,  dovible  the  effectiveness  and 
mobility  of  the  businessman,  serve  as  aerial 
taxlcabs  and  provide  recreation. 

Crux  of  the  problem  facing  aviation  today, 
however,  is  capiaclty.  Airport  and  airway  navi- 
gational and  control  facilities  Just  have  not 
kept  pace  with  Increased  aircraft  fleets  and 
Increased  utilization. 

Contacted  by  the  Wichita  Eagle  for  their 
reaction  to  the  Parade  article  were  Prank  E. 
Hedrlck,  president  of  Beech  Aircraft;  Dwane 
L.  Wallace,  chairman  and  chief  executive  of 
Cessna  Aircraft  Co.;  and  Malcolm  Harned. 
executive  vice  president  and  general  manager 
ot  Lear  Jet  Industries  Inc. 

All  agreed  that  use  of  the  nation's  airspace 
was  a  partnership  proposition  and  noted  that 
considerable  rappcwt  had  developed  this  year 
between  general  aviation  and  the  public  air 
carriers. 

Industry  and  government  officials  are 
clearly  aware  of  the  solution;  more  concrete 
for  existing  airports,  new  satellite  airports  for 
general  aviation,  additional  air  traffic  con- 
trollers, more  modern  radar  and  tracking 
equipment  on  the  ground  and  In  the  air.  Im- 
proved navigation  systems  to  provide  better 
separation  between  aircraft,  and  specific  ap- 
proach and  departure  corridors  at  major  air- 
ports to  segregate  aircraft  according  to  class 
and  performance. 

Question  being  pursued  by  all  parties  in- 
volved Is  how  to  accomplish  these  goals  and 
who  Is  going  to  pay  the  bill — a  ticklish  and 
lengthy  process  when  dealing  with  many  and 
varied  Interest  groups. 

All  sides  in  the  issue  understand,  however, 
they  will  have  to  "give"  a  little,  both  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  in  terms  of  some  of  the 
"freedoms"  they  now  enjoy  in  operation  of 
their  aircraft. 

Over  the  long  range,  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration's Airport/ Airways  bill  currently  be- 
fore Congress  would  go  far  to  relieve  the 
congestion  problem. 

Based  on  user  charges  to  finance  a  major 
portion  of  the  program,  the  bill  would  assess 
general  aviation  nine  cents  p>er  gallon  on  all 
aviation  fuel,  (currently  two  cents  non-re- 
fundable), including  Jet  fuel,  which  is  not 
now  taxed  federally;  it  would  Impose  an 
eight  i>er  cent  tax  on  all  airline  tickets  (cur- 
rently five  percent)  and  a  five  percent  tax 
on  all  air  freight  way  bills. 

One  alternate  proposal  has  been  made  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  which 
would  include  an  annual  registration  fee  to 
all  aircraft  according  to  weight,  in  addition 
to  a  total  seven-cents  per  gallon  fuel  tax  for 
general  aviation. 

It  appears  now  the  Nixon  bill,  in  one  form 
or  other  will  make  it  through  Congress,  pos- 
sibly this  year,  according  to  Washington 
sources. 

In  the  more  immediate  future,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  (PAA)  is  attempt- 
ing to  formulate  regulations  which  would 
segregate  different  classes  of  aircraft  in  high 
density  hub  airport  areas  to  reduce  possi- 
bility of  in-flight  and  near  In-flight  colli- 
sions. 

Included  in  a  proposal  that  would  require 
all  aircraft  landing  at  major  airports  be 
equipped  with  transponders — an  electronic 
device  which  returns  a  positive  signal  from 
the  aircraft  to  Interrogating  ground  radar, 
thus  facilitating  positive  air  traffic  control 
identification. 

In-filght  collisions  such  as  that  of  Sept. 
9,  between  an  Allegany  Airlines  DC-9  and  a 
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Piper  Cherokee  which  claimed  83  lies,  add 
new  fuel  to  the  airport /airways  Issues. 

And,  when  a  small  general  aviation  air- 
craft is  Involved,  the  finger  invariably  Is 
pointed  towMd  the  "little  "  plane  by  initial 
press  reports. 

Reaction  holds  the  light  aircraft  had  no 
right  to  be  there,  regardless  who  was  at  fault. 

The  Parade  article  declared:  "It  was  a  stu- 
dent with  only  38  hours  in  the  air,  who 
rammed  into  an  airliner  in  September  over 
the  IndianapoUs  airport  while  making  a 
practice  pass  at  the  runway." 

Actually  the  accident  occurred  some  20 
miles  southeast  of  the  airport.  Subsequent 
findings  suggest  it  was  the  airliner  that 
struck  the  light  plane. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  38  in-flight  collisions 
occurlng  in  the  United  States  during  1968. 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
(NTSB) ,  which  investigates  all  fatal  air  acci- 
dents, found  FAA's  air  traffic  control  system 
involved  in  at  least  seven. 

And  in  all  seven,  traffic  congestion,  control 
tower  visibility  and  human  performance  lim- 
itations, and  inadequacy  of  VFR  (aircraft 
operating  under  "see  and  be  seen"  visual 
flight  rules)  traffic  flow  procedures  were 
found  contributory  to  the  chain  of  events 
leading  up  to  collision. 

"In-filght  collisions  are  very  rare  at  air- 
ports where  traffic  flow  is  directed  in  a  posi- 
tive and  orderly  manner,"  the  NTSB  declared. 

In  the  analysis,  NTSB  said  six  of  the  38 
collisions  occurred  on  or  above  an  airport, 
12  miles  within  the  airport  traffic  pattern, 
five  within  two  miles  of  the  airport  and  10 
accidents  more  than  five  miles  from  the  air- 
port. 

The  collisions  involved  76  individual  air- 
craft and  71  fatalities,  although  total  pas- 
sengers and  crew  members  totaled  246. 

Of  the  aircraft,  three  were  commercial  air- 
liners, one  a  military  fighter  and  two  were 
gliders — the  remainder  being  powered  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft.  One  collision.  Inci- 
dentally, Involved  two  planes  being  used  to 
herd  horses  In  Wyoming. 

Twenty-one  aircraft  were  described  as 
being  on  pleasure  flights,  while  20  were  en- 
gaged in  some  form  of  filght  instruction. 

Concluded  NTSB: 

"While  there  was  no  evidence  of  adverse 
weather  having  been  a  significant  factor  in 
any  of  the  38  in-flight  collision  accidents, 
haze  and/or  smoke  were  likely  to  have  been 
in  the  area  in  six  Instances;  precipitation, 
showery  in  nature,  was  probably  in  the  gen- 
eral area  In  11  cases. 

"All  38  collisions,  however,  occurred  during 
daylight  hours  under  VFR  conditions  (ceiling 
above  1.000  feet  and  visibility  more  than 
three  miles) . 

"It  was  noted  most  collisions  occurred  In 
areas  and  periods  of  greatest  general  aviation 
activity  and  the  most  likely  time  and  place 
for  collisions  to  occur  would  be  on  bright 
clear  Sunday  afternoons  in  August  at  un- 
controlled airports,"  NTSB  said. 

A  common  misconception  among  laymen, 
Including  the  Parade  writer.  Is  that  radar 
equipment  on  aircraft  Is  used  for  spotting 
other  aircraft. 

Stated  Parade:  "Pew  private  planes  are 
equipped  with  radar,  to  act  as  extra  eyes  for 
the  pilot." 

Nor  do  any  commercial  airliners  have  these 
"extra  eyes."  Aircraft  radar  is  for  weather 
avoidance  and  does  not  detect  other  aircraft. 

Parade  also  pointed  out  that  the  "private 
pilot  who  decides  to  go  on  a  lark  in  the  skies 
after  drinking  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  probably  the 
greatest  threat  to  air  safety." 

It  added  that  autopsies  performed  on  pilots 
from  the  692  fatal  general  aviation  accidents 
during  1968  "indicate  that  as  many  as  200 
had  been  drinking.  Of  these  accidents,  offi- 
cials said  that  alcohol  was  the  cause  of  45 
'beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.'  " 

As  recently  as  September,  however,  Ber- 
nard Boyle,  NTSB  chief  of  the  Safety  Anal- 
ysis Division,  said  he  believed  only  a  small 
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percentage  of  private  pUots  fly  after  drink- 
ing. 

In  each  of  the  past  three  years,  he  said 
alcohol  has  been  attributed  to  6^  to  seven 
percent  of  fatal  private  plane  crashes. 

By  way  jf  comparison.  National  Safety 
Council  states  that  alcohol  probably  is  a 
factor  in  at  least  ball  of  aU  fatal  motor 
vehicle  accidents. 

Actually,  the  accident  rate  of  general  avia- 
tion aircraft  Is  decreasing — 6,069,  or  1.36  ac- 
cidents per  every  one  million  airplane  miles 
fiown  in  1968  compared  with  6,115,  or  1.78 
accidents  per  million  miles  flown  in  1967. 

The  number  of  fatal  accidents,  however.  In- 
creased from  603,  or  .18  per  million  miles 
flown,  in  1967,  to  692,  or  .19  per  million  miles 
flown  in  1968. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  nine  per 
cent  increase  In  the  general  aviation  fleet — 
from  114,186  in  1967,  to  124.237  in  1968— and 
a  corresponding  nine  per  cent  increase  in 
the  miles  flown  by  general  aviation  aircraft, 
according  to  Aviation  Data  Service  (ADS), 
Wichita. 

Again  for  comparison,  some  26  million  (25.5 
per  cent)  of  the  nation's  102.1  million  motor 
vehicles  In  1968  were  involved  in  accidents 
accounting  for  55,200  motor  vehicle  deaths, 
according  to  National  Safety  CouncU  figures. 

There  were  lx.5  accidents  per  one  million 
miles  driven  by  motor  vehicles  and  .04 
fatalities  per  million  miles  driven. 

The  PAA  categorizes~,all  non-airline  and 
non-military  aircraft  In  the  United  States  as 
general  avlaJon,  or  "private"  aircraft.  Its 
own  fleet  numbers  more  than  100. 

Of  the  24  million  general  aviation  hours 
flown  in  1968.  as  a  point  in  fact.  69  per  cent 
were  for  business  purposes  and  31  per  cent 
could  be  labeled  "personal  use  of  aircraft," 
according  to  ADS. 

The  picture  appearing  at  the  top  of  the 
Parade  article  apparently  was  Intended  to 
depict  the  "private"  plane  menace. 

A  check  by  the  Wichita  Eagle  of  records 
maintained  on  each  aircraft  flown  In  the  civU 
system  revealed  that  all  aircraft  pictured 
have  transponders,  radar,  distance  measuring 
equipment,  autopilots,  redundant  communi- 
cations and  navigation  systems  and,  in  es- 
sence, were  equipped  comparably  or  better 
than  the  two  commercial  Jetliners  shovra  In 
the  backgroimd. 

The  five  "private"  aircraft  in  the  picture 
represent  a  transportation  Investment  by 
"private"  businesses  of  $7.2  million,  of  which 
nearly  $1  million  Is  represented  by  the  cost 
of  electronic  communication  and  navigation 
equipment  alone. 

Indeed,  these  private  planes  are  waiting 
for  the  navigation,  air  traffic  control  and  fed- 
eral conununlcations  syst«m  to  catch  up  so 
equipment  they  have  installed  can  be  used 
on  any  airport  in  the  U.S. 

Most  businesses  and  corporations  utilizing 
their  own  private  aircraft  today  also  are 
heavy  users  of  the  commercial  airlines. 

Whether  public  or  private,  air  safety  is  a 
vital  concern  to  all. 
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the  Georgia  Council  of  Farmer  Cooper- 
atives prepared  a  leaflet  showing  the  di- 
verse ways  cooperatives  serve  their  mem- 
bers in  Georgia.  I  think  this  information 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of 
Congress.  I  am,  therefore,  including  the 
following  summary  of  these  interesting 
statistics. 

In  the  marketing  area  in  Georgia 
there  are  23  cooperatives  with  87,700 
members.  These  cooperatives  have  7,170 
employees  and  do  a  gross  volume  of  busi- 
ness of  $329,100,000.  The  major  products 
marketed  by  these  cooperatives  are  poul- 
try, peanuts,  milk  and  milk  products,  and 
grain  and  soybeans. 

In  the  area  of  production  supplies  there 
are  14  cooperatives  with  84.000  members. 
These  cooperatives  have  470  employees 
and  do  a  gross  volume  of  business  of  $49,- 
129,000. 

In  the  area  of  services,  credit  is  pro- 
vided through  Federal  land  bank  as- 
sociations and  Production  Credit  Asso- 
ciations. Electric  membership  corpora- 
tions provide  electrical  power  and  dairy 
herd  improvement  associations  provide 
management  services. 

Tliese  are  just  some  of  the  many  serv- 
ices which  are  provided  through  cooper- 
atives to  aid  farmers  in  nearly  every 
aspect  of  their  farm  business.  I  join  with 
the  citizens  of  Georgia  in  saluting  the 
fine  work  of  our  Georgia  cooperatives. 

It  might  also  be  of  interest  to  point 
out  that  the  first  agricultural  coopera- 
tive marketing  association  fonned  in 
Georgia  was  in  our  10th  District.  This  was 
in  the  early  part  of  the  1930's  when  the 
Athens  Cooperative  Creamery  was  estab- 
lished in  Athens,  Ga.,  by  my  wife's  father, 
A.  P.  Winston,  Judge  Henry  West.  L.  M. 
Sheffer,  Dr.  Henry  Fullilove,  Dr.  Harvey 
Cabaniss,  and  Emmett  Cabaniss.  It  is 
stfll  a  successful  operation,  being  now 
Better  Maid  Dairy  Products,  Inc. 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  27.  1969 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  the 
month  of  October  is  "Co-Op  Month. '  The 
theme  this  year  is  "Cooperatives:  Prog- 
ress Through  People." 

The  State  of  Georgia  is  observing  this 
"Co-Op  Month,"  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  Nation.  As  part  of  this  observance, 


SEEK  MEASURES  TO  CONTROL 
PORNOGRAPHY 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OP   CALIPORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  my  statement  on  HJl.  6186 
which  would  seek  measures  to  control 
pornography,  which  I  am  cosponsoring: 
Statement  of  James  B.   Utt  on  H.R.   6186 

Mr.  Chairman;  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity Of  including  some  comments  in  the 
record  of  testimony  on  the  various  measures 
seeking  to  control  pornography.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  6186  which  would  prohibit 
the  dissemination  through  Interstate  com- 
merce or  the  mails  of  materials  harmful  to 
persons  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and 
would  restrict  the  exhibition  of  movies  to 
such  persons. 

My  state  of  California  has  seen  both  a 
flood  of  the  most  vile  presentations  sent 
through  the  malls  to  the  homes,  and  an 
expansion  of  the  producers  of  the  filth. 
Printing  presses  have  run  around  the  clock 
turning  out  the  tons  and  tons  of  advertis- 
ing material  in  full  color  and  great  detail.  My 
constituents  who  are  receiving  such  material 
are  demanding  that  steps  be  taken  to  protect 
their  loved  ones  from  being  exposed  to  the 
shock  of  seeing  such  trash. 
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There  are  no^  In  effect  laws  that  proylde 
for  Imposing  (k  prohibition  on  Individual 
business  firms  igalnst  repeating  a  maiUng  to 
one  who  has  obiJected  to  the  poet  office,  upon 
the  receipt  of  What  he  considers  objection- 
able material.  This  has  only  limited  effect 
upon  the  pornqgraphers.  They  can  still  make 
the  first  malllnt  with  impunity.  And  further- 
more, each  separate  filth  peddler  can  make  a 
first   mailing   to  the   same   household. 

H.B.  6186  details  what  would  be  considered 
pornographic  and  to  be  unlawful  If  sent  to 
the  home  In  ^hich  there  is  a  minor.  The 
broad  Interpretation  of  the  word  "knowingly" 
in  the  proposal  would  make  It  financially 
uneconomical  for  these  depraved  distributors 
to  broadcast  th^lr  filth  on  a  mass  basis.  They 
would  have  to  donslder  that  any  home  could 
have  minors  present,  and  before  making  the 
first  mailing,  ^ould  have  to  determine  in 
advance  that  silch  a  condition  did  not  exist. 

I  believe  thif  would  effectively  stop  this 
obnoxious  practice  without  being  subjected 
to  the  charge  of  censorship.  I  hope  that  the 
legislation  can  |>e  approved  by  your  conunlt- 
tee  at  an  early  date. 


-(- 


A  REPORT  ON  THE  PRESENT 
ORE^    SITUATION 

-       "HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOO^E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  27.  1969 

Mr.  EDWAjRDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  news  from  Greece  shows 
a  rising  tide  of  protests  against  the  mil- 
itary dlctatorihip  there.  Unfortunately, 
the  same  news  shows  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  be  linked  with  that 
dictatorship,  resulting  in  a  rising  tide 
of  anti-American  feeling. 

The  current  bf  events  in  Greece  was  re- 
cently studied]  by  N.  A.  Stavrou,  a  pi;o- 
fessor  at  Howard  University.  He  has  been 
kind  enough  to  provide  me  with  a  copy 
of  his  excellent  report,  one  that  details 
fully  what  is  happening  in  Greece. 

I   insert  th|s  documented   and  first- 
hand study  intto  this  Record  : 
A  Report  on  thi  Present  Greek  Sttuation 
(By  Frof.  N.  A.  Stavrou) 

The  present  leport  Is  based  on  facts  as- 
sembled during  a  research  trip  to  Greece 
which  lasted  frsm  August  1  to  September 
13.  1969.  This  trip  was  made  possible  by  a 
Research  Grant  given  by  the  Social  Science 
Division  of  How4rd  University  and  had  as  its 
primary  objectjve  the  study  of  Protest 
Groups  and  th4ir  formation.  A  specific  re- 
search plan  hat  been  worked  out  prior  to 
my  departure  fr(  im  the  States.  However,  soon 
after  my  arrival  in  Greece  I  discovered  that 
scientific  research  was  impossible  under  a 
regime  of  martlM  law.  I  was  given  warnings 
by  many  people  not  to  proceed  with  the  idea 
of  conducting  a  survey  of  public  opinion  by 
submitting  questions  to  ordinary  people, 
because  they  to  d  me,  "You  don't  know  to 
whom  you  are  tilklng."  Consequently.  I  had 
to  revise  my  res^rch  methodology  in  several 
ways.  Systematic  sampling  of  opinions  had 
to  be  substituted  by  selective  gauging  of 
reactions  to  qu'siions  purposely  made  to 
provoke.  To  supj  ort  such  responses  I  sought 
to  examine  the  behaviors  of  groups  of  dis- 
contented persots.  I  thought  I  would  have  a 
better  understar  ding  of  what  la  happening 
in  Greece  if  I  oncentrated  on  five  sources 
of  information:  a)  former  political  leaders 
now  in  active  cjpposition;  b)  former  high 
ranking  miUtarjj  officers  as  well  as  ofBcers 
In  active  duty  uhen  this  was  possible;  c) 
former  elected   ufflclals   of  small   towns   or 
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private  associations;  d)  plain  people  from 
all  walks  of  life  whose  confidence  I  had  to 
cultivate  before  they  could  talk  as  they 
felt,  and  e)  the  government's  position  which 
could  easily  be  sampled  from  the  censored 
press,  or  personal  interviews  when  possible. 
Some  of  the  political  leaders  and  personal- 
ities with  whom  I  had  extensive  discussions 
on  the  subject  matter  of  my  study  and  the 
current  Greek  political   situation  are: 

Hon.  Panayotu  Kanellopoulos,  Former 
Prime  Minister.  Minister  of  Defense  and  Lead- 
er of  the  E.R.E.  Party. 

Hon.  Stephanos  Stephanopoulos,  Former 
Prime  Minister,  Minister  of  Economic  Coor- 
dination, Foreign  Affairs,  and  leader  of  Lib- 
eral Party  founded  after  his  break  with  the 
Center  Union  (FDK) . 

Hon.  Evangeloa  Averoff-Tosltzas,  Former 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (ERE). 

Hon.  loannls  Zlgdls,  Former  Minister  of 
Industry  (Center  Union) . 

Hon.  Emmanuel  Kothris,  Former  Minister 
of  Commerce,  Deputy  of  Center  Union. 

Hon.  loannls  M.  Tsouderos,  Former  Dep- 
uty of  Center  Union. 

Hon.  Spyros  Markezlnis.  Former  Minister 
of  Economic  Coordination  and  Leader  of  the 
Progressive  Party. 

Hon.  Constantlnos  N.  Rallis,  Former  Dep- 
uty and  Minister  of  Information. 

Hon.  George  Mavros,  Former  Minister  of 
Defense  and  Interior.  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  Greece,  presently  considered  as  the  leader 
of  the  Center  Union. 

Hon.  George  Rallis,  Former  Minister  of 
Interior  (ERE). 

Hon.  Harris  Rentis.  Former  Deputy  of  Cen- 
ter Union,  Minister. 

Hon.  loannls  Varvltslotis,  Former  Deputy 
of  ERE. 

Lt.  Gen.  Theodoros  Griropoulos.  Former 
Chief  of  Defense  Staff,  Chief  of  the  Army, 
author  (Retired). 

Lt.  Oeneral  Petros  Nlkolopoulos,  Former 
Chief  of  the  C.I.A.  of  Greece,  Former  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army. 

Lt,  Gen.  loannls  Sorokos,  Deputy  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces  (1969),  Ambassador  Ap- 
pointe-  to  London. 

Gen.    Alexandros    Hatzlpetros,     Chief    of 
C.I.A.  of  Greece.' 
Lt.  Col.  L.  Mavraganas,  C.I.A.  of  Greece. 
Gen.  George  Thomopoulos.  Chief  of  G.D. 
E.A.   (General  Directorate  of  National  Secu- 
rity). 

With  General  Sorokos  I  had  a  rather  ex- 
tensive and  probing  (on  both  sides)  conver- 
sation, while  with  the  latter  three  Individu- 
als I  discussed  no  substantive  matters.  From 
Gen.  Hatzlpetros  I  requested  Information  on 
Front  Organizations  functioning  in  Greece 
between  1955-1967.  He  introduced  me  to  Lt. 
Col.  Mavraganas,  who  was  ordered  by  the 
General  to  assemble  unclassified  information 
available  In  the  Agency  and  give  it  to  me. 
At  the  same  time.  Gen.  Hatzlpetros  said  that 
most  of  such  information  is  kept  by 
G.D.E.A.,  where  he  introduced  me  to  Gen. 
Thomopoulos.  Lt.  Col.  Mavraganas,  after  I 
told  him  what  I  was  looking  for,  promised  to 
send  all  information  available  and  unclassi- 
fied "as  soon  as  the  Colonel  who  specializes 
in  such  matters  returns  from  his  leave."  Gen. 
Thomopoulos  requested  a  specific  list  of 
types  of  information  and  I  submitted  one  to 
him.  He,  too.  promised  to  mall  available  in- 
formation as  soon  as  it  could  be  assembled. 
So  far.  I  have  received  no  material  requested 
from  either  agency. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  per- 
sonalities, I  have  met  a  number  of  formerly 
high-ranking  officials,  local  leaders,  Union 
personalities,  newspapermen  and  former 
Ministers  who  wish  anonymity.  Through 
newspapermen  and  friends,  I  have  tried  to 
get  some  information  on  the  role  and  fate 
of  the  45  generals  who  have  been  arrested 
and   kept   under  solitary  confinement  in   a 
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hotel  outside  of  Athens.  One  high-ranking 
officer  whom  I  was  able  to  meet  in  his  place 
of  exile  talked  with  me  "freely"  after  I  told 
him  who  informed  me  of  his  whereabouts 
The  only  place  where  I  found  suitable  for 
an  exchange  of  views  with  the  gentleman 
was  by  the  sea,  where  we  could  swim  and 
talk  without  being  followed  by  his  guard,  a 
plain  clothesman,  never  more  than  10  feet 
away.  The  number  of  swimmers  made  it  dlfli- 
cult  for  the  guard  to  see  anything  unusual 
going  on  between  the  General  and  another- 
swimmer  who  could  not  be  identified  as  a 
foreigner  in  the  water.  The  gentleman  not 
only  talked  to  me  under  such  circumstances, 
but  he  was  also  kind  enough  to  write  an  ex- 
tensive analysis  of  the  issues  of  Anti-Ameri- 
canism and  effectiveness  of  the  Armed 
forces.  I  had  to  make  special  arrangements 
to  get  this  document,  which  is  now  in  my 
possession. 

On  the  basis  of  Information  received  from 
the  above-mentioned  individuals  as  well  as 
from  hundreds  of  plain  people  I  have  the 
following  observations  to  make  on  the  current 
Greek  situation: 

Political  Process:  There  is  almost  unani- 
mous agreement  among  the  politicians,  form- 
er Deputies  and  local  leaders  that  Greece  Is  in 
for  an  absolute  dictatorial  regime  which  will 
be  more  repressive  as  the  time  passes.  In 
support  of  such  arguments  everyone  points 
to  the  current  developments,  such  as  decrees 
promulgated,  compulsory  laws  enacted  and 
proposed  (the  Press  Law  was  the  conversa- 
tion piece  during  the  last  three  weeks  of 
my  stay  in  Greece)  as  well  as  public  pro- 
noimcements  by  government  leaders.  They 
all  believe  that  the  Salonlca  speech  of  Mr 
Papadopoulos  should  suffice  to  convince  any 
extreme  optimist  of  the  fact  that  Greece  is 
going  rapidly  backwards.  In  addition  to  this, 
they  point  to  the  day  to  day  behavior  of  the 
government,  always  with  specific  and  irre- 
futable examples  of  brutal  actions  and  un- 
controllable arrogance  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities.  It  appears  to  them,  they  argue, 
that  the  regime  becomes  dally  more  insecure 
and  more  repressive.  They  feel,  and  know, 
they  say,  that  a  police  state  is  rapidly  being 
perfected  and  political  persecution  continues 
tmabated.  Personally,  I  had  opportunities  to 
observe  the  presence  of  the  police  state. 
Deputies  and  former  Ministers  who  wanted 
to  meet  with  me  hesitated  to  do  so  because 
they  were  followed  by  plainclothesmen.  At 
least  three  former  Ministers  who  met  with 
me  were  continuously  being  followed  and  I 
was  a  wltnesa  of  this.  They  are  Mr.  George 
Mavros,  followed  by  three  men  in  a  Volvo 
car;  Mr.  George  Rallis  and  one  former  Min- 
ister who  wishes  his  name  not  to  be  men- 
tioned. All  political  leaders  that  I  have  talked 
to,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Evengellos 
Averoff-Tosltzas,  feel  that  compromise  with 
the  present  regime  is  Impossible  and  whoever 
suggests  it  must  be  naive.  The  government, 
they  point  out,  does  not  have  and  never  has 
had  such  intentions.  They  have  impressive 
evidence  to  support  their  position. 

Mr.  Averrof  feels  that  the  government  is 
of  course  unwilling  to  compromise,  but  a 
militant  position  by  other  political  forces 
will  prevent  solutions  from  within  or  with- 
out the  Junta.  "When  you  promise  to  court- 
martial  them,  '  he  said,  "they  will  fight  and 
they  will  stick  together."  In  line  with  this 
position,  Mr.  Averrof  feels  that  "the  Mevros- 
Kanellopoulos  Political  manifesto  was  a  mis- 
take." Another  slight  variation  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  political  world  as  I  understand 
it  comes  from  Former  Minister  of  Economic 
Coordination  and  leader  of  the  Progressivp 
Party  Mr.  Spyros  Markezlnis.  Mr.  Marke- 
zlnis feels  that  the  present  leaders  are  inept 
and  Intvitably  will  need  the  help  of  experi- 
enced people,  if  they  "properly  care  about 
Greece,  as  they  claim."  He  Is  also  willing  to  be 
the  Prime  Minister  of  a  Transitional  govern- 
ment. "After  all,"  he  said,  "I  was  a  success- 
ful Minister  of  Economic  Coordination  and 
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do  not  wish  to  become  a  Minister  again." 
However,  he,  too,  is  pessimistic  about  the 
prospect  of  the  Junta  giving  up  or  even  shar- 
ing power  with  anyone,  and  he  qualifies  his 
willingness  to  be  Prime  Minister  with  Import- 
ant conditions. 

Many  feel  that  the  Junta  will  try  occa- 
sionally to  absorb  political  personalities  of 
Plpinellls  type  and  transform  them  into 
•Von  Papens  of  Greece."  Such  occurrences 
will  help  the  government  in  certain  ways, 
but  it  will  not  break  the  front  of  opposi- 
tion. Personally,  I  have  the  feeling  that  two 
or  three  such  persons  entertain  the  thought 
of  entering  the  governmental  fold,  but  it  is 
also  quite  likely  that  others  who  are  with  the 
government  will  resign.  One  candidate  for 
resignation  is  Prof.  Kyrlakopoulos,  Minister 
of  Justice,  who,  I  was  told,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Press  Law,  nor  was  he  properly 
consulted  about  It.  I  feel  that  the  arrival  of 
the  new  American  Ambassador  will  be  the 
catalyst  of  certain  developments  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Junta  with  the  opposition,  if  the 
Ambassador  comes  with  specific  policies  in 
mind.  However,  no  one  believes  that  the 
American  policy  will  change  drastically  and 
furthermore,  those  who  could  have  helped  to 
an  orderly  development,  have  reasons  not  to 
trust  the  Americans. 

Prospects:  Everyone  feels  that  as  the  gov- 
ernment becomes  more  repressive  and  the 
opposition  more  experienced,  organized  vio- 
lence will  Increase.  My  survey  Indicates,  and 
practically  all  political  leaders  I  have  talked 
to  agree,  that  the  government  has  reached 
the  point  of  almost  complete  separation 
from  the  people.  The  present  rulers  of  Greece 
have  absolutely  no  appreciation  of  the  Im- 
portance of  support  from  below.  At  least 
four  Former  Ministers  suggested  that  vio- 
lence Is  Justified  because  the  regime  Itself  is 
violence  par  excellence.  Furthermore,  they 
argue,  "the  bombs  are  better  heard  by  the 
State  Department  and  the  C.I.A.  than  the 
voices  of  reason."  "The  Americans,"  they  say, 
"do  not  consider  the  Greek  problem  critical 
so  as  to  stop  doing  certain  things  because 
it  does  not  appear  critical.  They  look  In  the 
night  clubs  and  bouzoukla  Joints  and  con- 
clude that  here  is  a  happy  people.  Perhaps 
few  bombs  will  help  them  awaken  and  real- 
ize that  we  are  in  a  deadly  crisis."  In  con- 
clusion, everyone  feels  that  orderly  devel- 
opments with  the  present  government  as  a 
partner  are  impossible.  Violence  is  to  be  ex- 
pected and  in  the  long  run  It  will  be  more 
extensive.  I  have  asked  many  leaders  why 
they  don't  make  an  opening  for  a  dialogue 
with  the  government.  Their  answer  was  quite 
simple  and  pragmatic:  "The  Greek  people 
will  brand  anyone  who  deals  with  the  present 
government  a  traitor  and  quisling.  After  all," 
they  say,  "If  elections  were  to  be  held  to- 
morrow, the  political  parties  of  1965-67  will 
receive  the  same  number  of  votes  as  then. 
We  have  our  following  Intact,"  they  say, 
"the  Junta  does  not  have  any  at  all."  I 
sought  to  check  on  this  claim  and  asked  a 
local  leader  who  is  quite  familiar  with  the 
attitudes  of  the  countryside.  He  agrees  that 
the  political  forces  are  divided  as  they  were 
before  the  coup,  but  "parts  of  those  forces 
have  become  militant"  and  in  any  outbreak 
of  violence  they  will  move  to  the  left  regard- 
less of  where  Uiey  belonged  before  April  21, 
1967.  Mr.  Mavros  said  that  "we  made  our 
offer.  In  the  political  proclamation  with 
Kanellopoulos,  we  stated  that  we  are  ready 
to  form  or  support  a  transitional  govern- 
ment," he  said.  The  offer  has  been  laughed 
off  by  the  Junta,  who  keeps  referring  to  them 
as  the  "Ex-poUtlcians." 

On  Support:  I  Indicated  above  that  the 
present  regime  of  Greece  has  absolutely  no 
appreciation  for  popular  support  and  in  the 
two  years  of  its  presence  has  done  more  to 
alienate  its  supporters  than  increase  them. 
It  is  commonly  agreed  that  even  those  who 
granted  them  good  intentions  earlier  regret  it 
now.  Consequently,  the  support  they  have 
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does  not  come  from  the  people  In  general  but 
from  the  following  categories  of  special 
groups : 

(a)  People  who  make  their  living  from  gov- 
ernmental employment,  especially  those  who 
got  their  Jobs  after  April  21,  1967.  Prom  thla 
group,  however,  one  must  differentiate,  a  sub- 
group which  actively  opposes  the  regime. 
There  Is,  for  example,  an  active  underground 
group  made  up  of  Civil  Servants  which  cir- 
culates pamphlets  with  antl-reglme  material. 

(b)  People  who  make  their  living  Indirectly 
from  the  state  and  from  whom  support  Is  ex- 
tracted rather  than  offered. 

(c)  Several  extremist  groups  made  up  of 
people  who  have  been  active  In  the  period 
between  1944  (such  as  people  who  composed 
the  organzlatlon  X,  under  George  Grlvas) 
and  who  have  the  stigma  of  cooperation  with 
the  Germans.  These  people  are  presently 
zealous  informers  for  the  regime  and  are 
being  Identified  by  the  people  as  such.  It  Is 
also  a  rather  curious  development  to  note 
that  former  Communists  are  among  those 
who  have  become  informers  and  supporters 
of  the  regime.  The  noted  examples  are,  of 
course,  Mr.  Savas  Constantopoulos',  editor  of 
the  newspaper  Eleftheroa  Koamos  (Free 
World)  who  was  a  high-ranking  member  of 
the  Greek  Communist  Party  and  Mr.  Th. 
Papakonstantlnou,  another  high  former  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Communist  party  who  was 
Minister  of  Education  and  who  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  studied  In  the  Marxist 
Schools  of  Moscow. 

One  serious  problem  with  all  those  who  are 
working  for  the  state  is  that  It  is  expected 
of  them  to  prove  their  loyalty  by  concrete  acts 
of  support  for  the  "National  Government." 
This  is  more  evident  in  the  countryside 
where  everyone  knows  everyone  else. 

(d)  A  fourth  group  which  supports  condi- 
tionally the  present  regime  Is  Big  Business. 
Their  support,  as  usual,  depends  on  benefits 
they  get  by  governmental  policies.  However, 
their  rivalry  can  have  serious  political  im- 
plications. Shipping  magnates  who  brought 
their  ships  under  the  Greek  flag,  for  example, 
did  so  for  a  very  simple  reason:  They  do  not 
as  yet  pay  a  single  penny  of  taxes  to  the  State. 
This  was  confirmed  by  a  former  Minister  of 
Economic  Coordination,  who  Is  furious  of  the 
fact  that  the  government  insists  on  collecting 
taxes  from  his  writings  (exorbitant  in  his 
view)  while  big  business  gets  a  free  ride.  The 
fact  that  the  Greek  shipowners  do  not  pay 
any  taxes  at  all  is  based  on  a  little  known 
decree  Issued  by  the  government  which  clas- 
sifies ships  Into  several  categories  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation.  Ships  over  twenty-five  years 
old,  for  example,  are  free  of  taxation  for  sev- 
eral years.  Newly-constructed  ships  are  free 
for  ten  years;  ships  repaired  In  Greek  ship- 
yards are  free  of  taxation  at  a  rate  of  one 
year  per  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  repairs. 

This  business  group  will  continue  to  sup- 
port the  government  as  long  as  it  promotes 
its  interests.  It  will  also  increase  the  opposi- 
tion because  the  workers  will  be  forced 
eventually  to  oppose  it  actively  and  with  It 
the  government.  As  of  now,  no  one  can  speak 
of  trade  unionism  in  Greece  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  workers  who  lost  all  gains 
of  the  last  twenty-five  years  will  Join  the 
active  opposition,  and  the  government  re- 
lations with  big  business  will  be  affected 
seriously. 

Opposition:  It  Is  rather  difficult  to  examine 
the  makeup  of  the  active  opposition.  How- 
ever, It  Is  my  view  that  the  present  regime  Is 
rejected  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  Greek 
people  of  which  a  minority  Is  prepared  to  do 
something  against  It. 

Potential  opposition  will  come,  many  be- 
lieve, and  I  agree,  from  all  those  people  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  present  regime.  The 
number  of  such  people  Is  quite  Impressive 
and  It  Is  sufficient  to  make  up  a  strong  revo- 
lutionary   force.   Many    feel    It    reaches   the 
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vicinity  of  half  a  million  people.  When  chal- 
lenged on  this  figure,  they  proceed  to  calcu- 
late. They  claim  that  there  were  over  one 
hundred  thousand  elected  officials  who  lost 
their  Jobs,  beginning  with  the  Mayor  ol 
Athens  and  ending  with  the  water  distributor 
(an  elective  position  in  some  places)  of  the 
remote  village.  Add  to  this,  fired  civil  servants 
and  dismissed  officers  as  well  as  all  those 
individuals  who  had  a  'file"  in  the  Security 
Agencies,  as  well  as  their  relatives  and  you 
come  up  with  a  larger  not  a  smaller  number. 
Furthermore,  they  say,  practically  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  leaders  of  associations 
of  all  sorts  have  been  forced  out.  Many  be- 
lieve that  not  only  do  we  have  sufficient 
forces  for  future  violence  and  upheavals,  but 
also  opposition  leadership  with  respect  and 
following. 

From  this  number  of  affected  Individuals 
one  ought  to  deduct  a  smaller  group  which 
has  been  "revolutionized"  by  brutal  violation 
of  individual  rights.  They  are  the  people  ar- 
rested since  April  21,  1967.  Many  say  the 
often-mentioned  figure  of  six  thousand  Is 
Incorrect.  They  put  the  number  of  persons 
arrested  at  70,000  with  detainment  periods 
roughly  from  a  few  days  to  years.  The  figure 
of  70,000  arrested  was  supported  by  a  former 
Lt.  General  who  wishes  his  name  not  to  be 
mentioned.  He  himself  has  been  arrested 
and  detained  for  a  prolonged  period.  I  sought 
to  crosscheck  this  Information.  From  further 
investigation,  I  found  nothing  to  warrant  re- 
jection of  the  70,000  figure.  It  is  claimed  by 
many,  and  I  fully  agree  on  this,  that  the 
forces  of  potentially  extensive  violence  are 
all  present  In  Greece.  What  Is  lacking  Is  or- 
ganization and  this  might  take  some  time 
because  the  opposition  functions  under  a 
severe  police  regime  which  Is  In  many  re- 
spects harsher  than  in  Communist  states. 

Active  Opposition:  There  are  opposition 
groups  from  all  three  political  groupings. 
However,  so  far  the  Right  Wing  and  Center 
Forces  are  playing  their  role.  Mostly  the 
Right  Wing.  The  Center  Forces,  I  was  told, 
have  not  yet  played  their  role  fully,  while 
the  Lef  Is  rubbing  Its  hands  with  pleasure 
seeing  the  government  effectively  destroying 
institutions  which  they  could  not.  A  former 
Minister  told  me  that  in  many  cases  leftists 
organizations  have  betrayed  other  opposi- 
tion groups  to  the  authorities.  For  doing 
such  things,  he  said,  they  are  rewarded  with 
state  employment  thus  achieving  another 
goal:  infiltration  of  state  agencies.  Other 
Deputies  and  former  Ministers  had  specific 
cases  of  such  occurrences  to  reveal. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  active  opposition 
is  presently  structured  in  three  layers  with 
only  the  Royalists  and  the  Right  systemati- 
cally active.  The  Center  Forces  which  accord- 
ing to  some  encompass  a  wide  spectrum  of 
intellectuals  Is  rapidly  organizing  and  will 
come  forward.  In  the  Center,  I  include  the 
forces  of  Andreas  Papandreou.  The  percent- 
age of  his  following  is  disputed  by  many. 
One  former  Minister  placed  the  following  of 
Andreas  at  20'%i  of  the  Greek  voters.  Others 
give  invariably  larger  or  smaller  figures.  A 
former  Minister  of  the  Interior  stated:  "Re- 
gardless of  what  the  precise  number  of  An- 
dreas' following  Is,  the  Americans  must  real- 
ize that  he  Is  a  force  and  any  solution  with- 
out him  is  difficult  if  not  impossible." 

Tortures  of  Prisoners:  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  examining  the  charges  of  tor- 
ture by  the  police  authorities  in  Greece.  My 
findings  confirm  that  there  was  both  psycho- 
logical and  physical  torture.  I  have  asked 
many  people  to  express  themselves  on  such 
charges,  both  former  officials  and  plain  peo- 
ple. One  Minister  believed  that  there  was 
no  wide-scale  torture,  but  definitely  there 
was,  and  still  is,  taking  place  in  "preventive 
cases."  People  Identified  as  opposition  leaders, 
or  people  who  we  suspected  of  having  in- 
formation on  opposition  groups  are  system- 
atically tortured,  he  said.  He  further  stated 
that  he  "knew  of  fotir  such  cases  in  which 
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prtsonen  wer*  brutally  tortured.'  Tbe 
vtewi  have  b«en  ezpnssad  by  a  former  Min- 
ister of  Interior.  This  gentlein«&,  whose  hon- 
esty w»s  neT*r  questioned,  i»ld,  "It  U  re- 
pugnant to  think  that  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  Mlnlsiry  of  the  Interior  and  other 
high  offlclala  nrlll  thenuelves  beat  prison- 
ers." He  peraooally  knows  of  prisoners  beaten 
by  Mr.  Ladas.  I  have  specifically  checked  on 
the  case  of  n-ofeeeor  Mangakls,  whose  wUe 
was  court  martlaled  and  imprisoned  for  four 
years  becausa  she  sought  tbe  help  of  for- 
eign leaders  for  her  husband.  Tbe  gov- 
emment  presented  Professor  Mangakis  In  a 
Press  Conferetice  In  which  he  denied  being 
tortured.  Thus  she  was  accused  of  slander- 
ing the  authorities  and  a  court  martial  sen- 
tenced her  to  four  years  In  prison.  It  is 
widely  believed,  though,  that  the  Conference 
Itself  was  stafed  and  at  least  five  creditable 
people  told  Hie  that  the  "correspondents" 
were  intelligence  officers.  This  I  cannot  con- 
firm. I  simply  convey  the  allegations  of  peo- 
ple whose  honesty  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt. 
Besides  tbe  physical  there  is  also  psycho- 
logical torture.  It  involves  people  who  are 
repeatedly  called  Into  the  police  station  for 
purposes  of  Intimidation.  One  person,  for 
example,  told  me  of  tbe  pressures  put  upon 
his  fanUly  a  day  after  the  constitutional  ref- 
erendum In  Which  he  voted  "no."  The  man 
-<ln  Ifotthem  Greece)  returned  in  the  eve- 
-nlBg'from  bl«  fishing  trip  to  find  out  that 
his  entire  family  was  in  tbe  police  station  for 
at  least  three  hours,  being  drilled  as  to  "why 
they  voted  no/'  Torture  by  police,  I  was  told, 
does  not  Involve  only  political  crimes;  it  ex- 
pands on  any  >and  all  crimes.  Tbe  individual 
has  absolutely  no  protection  and  cannot 
complain  anywhere,  being  afraid  that  he 
will  be  courtimartlaled  for  "slandering  the 
authorities."  There  are  two  cases  which  I 
can  re<er  to  htre.  One  Involves  a  single  Oen- 
darm  (horopfyiakas  policeman)  who  sent  to 
court  10  percent  of  the  population  of  a  small 
town  In  three  days.  When  I  asked  why  sev- 
eral people  didn't  complain  somewhere,  the 
person  who  dffered  the  Information  said: 
"No  one  is  crizy  to  go  to  the  Court  Martial 
on  top  of  It." 

Another  ca^  which  gives  some  Indication 
of  police  behavior  involved  a  person  in  the 
area  of  Thebe.  Sometime  ago  a  number  of 
robberies  and  murders  had  been  conunitted 
In  Oreece.  Tl»e  police  naturally  were  look- 
ing for  suspects.  Finally  they  concentrated 
on  one  Individual  as  the  prime  suspect.  He 
was  beaten  so  badly  to  "admit"  the  crimes, 
that  he  lost  hl|B  sanity  as  well  as  his  physical 
health.  However,  it  was  discovered  later  that 
all  robberies  tuid  murders  had  been  com- 
mitted by  a  ^t>up  of  Oerman  tourists  who 
have  done  the  same  In  England  and  other 
European  countries.  They  were  tried  and 
convicted,  and  their  death  penalty  la  now 
being  appealec). 

Economy:  Nit  being  an  economist,  I  cannot 
sffer  an  expert  opinion  on  the  subject.  How- 
ever, a  comparfttlve  report  of  the  state  of  the 
Oreek  economy  composed  by  a  number  of 
former  deputies  and  specialists  signed  by 
former  Minister  of  Commerce  Emmanuel 
Kothlrs  contradicts  with  figures  the  claims 
of  the  present  government.  Personally,  I  have 
the  following  observations  to  make: 

For  the  tlm#  being  there  is  economic  sta- 
bility in  Ore«<^  about  which  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  state  how  long  it  will  last.  The 
government  I4  only  doing  patchwork  with 
repeated  loans  ;and  spending  without  control. 
Salaries  of  offlters  of  all  ranks  have  doubled 
in  the  last  tifo  years  and  the  pesantry  Is 
ottered  "brlbef loans"  and  no  one  knows 
where  the  m^ney  comes  from.  There  are 
definitely  hlddjen  dangers  for  an  abrupt  col- 
lapse of  the  Ck«ek  economy.  This  might  be 
precipitated  b^  the  deadly  struggle  currently 
in  progress  beftween  four  economic  giants: 
Onassls,  Niarchos,  Andreadls  and  Pappas.  I 
can  say  definlaely  that  the  Nlarchoe-Onassts 
confilct  had  aiid  will  have  political  Impllca- 
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tlons.  A  number  of  Junta  officers  were  furious, 
for  example,  when  Oeorgs  Papadopoulos  In- 
tervened In  the  refinery  case  in  favor  of 
Onasais  after  two  expert  Committees  favored 
Niarchos.  There  Is  a  group  within  the  Junta 
which  Is  pressing  for  "moral  purification" 
(ethllcl  apokatharsls)  of  the  "Revolution' 
and  this  group  was  absolutely  furious  when 
Mr.  Papadopoulos  Intervened  in  favor  of 
Onassls  after  the  two  men  had  a  man  to  man 
talk  on  the  refinery  contract.  This  group, 
apparently.  Is  led  by  the  commander  of  EBA 
(Greek  MlUtary  Police),  Col.  loannldls.  the 
man  who  sued  Mrs.  Mangakis  for  slandering 
his  outfit.  The  Colonel  was  furious  with 
Papadopoulos  and  his  men  when  be  learned 
that  the  leader  who  came  to  power  to  stop 
favoritism  Intervened  personally  In  favor  of 
Onassls.  The  Onassls-Niarcbos  feud  brought 
to  surface  other  disagreements  among  the 
Junta  officers.  The  "purists"  pressed  Papado- 
poulos to  put  an  end  to  the  question  of 
monarchy  "one  way  or  another."  They  sug- 
gested that  pressure  ought  to  be  put  on  the 
King  to  take  a  position,  any  position,  on  the 
Issues  of  bomlM  and  resistance  movements, 
as  well  as  on  the  question  of  his  return 
which  is  favored  by  another  group  of  officers. 
Tbe  outcome  of  such  pressures  was  a 
severe  campaign  against  the  monarchy  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  September  in  viola- 
tion of  Articles  of  the  Constitution  which 
have  not  been  suspended.  The  same  pres- 
sure was  also  behind  the  Papadopoulos  speech 
In  Salonica  In  which  he  rejecu  In  toto  the 
parliamentary  system  because  he  said  "no- 
where was  progress  achieved  with  Parlia- 
mentary system." 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the  strug- 
gle on  economic  giants  In  Greece  will  have 
serious  political  Implications.  Secondly,  in 
the  long  run  Greece  is  risking  economic  dis- 
aster and  social  discontent  because  so  far  all 
serious  economic  measures  favor  the  big 
business.  The  repatriation  of  Shipping  ii&g- 
nates  to  Greece  has  no  practical  benefit  for 
the  Greek  state  and  the  collection  of  rev- 
enues, since  no  one  pays  any  taxes  for  sev- 
eral years.  Many  claim  that  the  return  of 
Greek  ships  under  the  Greek  flag  provides 
for  employment  of  Greek  hands.  This  view 
Is  also  erroneous.  I  was  told  authoritatively 
that  the  shipping  magnates  have  )>een  press- 
ing and  got  tacit  permission  to  hire  as  many 
as  25%  foreign  crewmen.  This  means  that 
they  are  free  to  hire  seamen  from  India 
and  Pakistan  at  cheap  salaries.  Prom  sea- 
men, I  learned  that  all  benefits  achieved 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  union- 
ization have  been  eliminated  by  dally  decrees 
coming  out  of  the  Ministry  of  Merchant  Ma- 
rines. VoT  example,  now  a  seaman  who  works 
for  a  ship  for  less  than  two  years,  but  who 
decides  to  return  home  before  the  two-year 
period,  is  obliged  by  law  to  pay  his  way  back 
as  well  as  tbe  way  of  his  replacement. 
Imagine  what  this  means  for  a  seaman  who 
Is  In  Japanese  ports  and  wishes  to  return 
home.  Seamen  tell  stories  of  dally  posting 
of  orders  and  memos  In  ships  telling  them 
what  "they  cannot  do." 

There  are  similar  developments  In  other 
trade  tinlons.  For  all  practical  reasons,  one 
should  consider  free  trade  unionism  as  dead 
in  Oreece.  Such  organizations  which  are  still 
formally  in  existence  now  have  taken  up  an- 
other role  liotally  unrelated  to  the  interests 
of  the  membership:  they  have  become  the 
"transmission  belts"  or  the  regime  and  megs- 
phones  for  propaganda.  One  example  is  the 
case  of  Professor  Karageorgas  who  is  Impris- 
oned for  his  participation  In  resistance 
movements.  During  my  stay  in  Oreece,  there 
were  resolutions  passed  by  many  associations 
"condemning  his  activities  with  disgust," 
something  that  is  totally  unrelated  with  their 
official  role. 

Anti-Americanism:  There  Is  widespread 
anti-Amerlcanlsm  in  Oreece  and  it  comes 
from  all  sides,  including  tbe  Ooveriunent. 
The  opposition  and  the  average  Oreek  is  anti- 
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American  because  he  believes  that  the  pres- 
ent regime  came  to  power  with  U.S.  aid,  and 
stays  In  power  with  their  help.  To  my  state- 
ments that  they  had  a  wrong  view  of  the 
U.S.  position  Invariably  everyone  would  an- 
swer: "If  the  Americans  did  not  like  the 
present  government,  it  could  fall  in  24  hours 
They  like  it  and  they  keep  it."  This  answer 
was  given  to  me  by  former  Prime  Ministers 
and  by  plain  people.  One  Prime  Minister  said 
flatly,  "The  Americans  can  topple  them  in  24 
hours.  If  they  stop  the  Jet  fuel  and  other  sup- 
plies, they  cannot  last  long." 

Another  world-respected  leader  was  bitter 
about  the  American  role.  "I  don't  say  that 
the  United  States  brought  them  to  power  as 
the  average  Greek  does,"  he  said,  "what  I 
am  saying  is  that  with  your  policies,  you  keep 
them  In  power." 

I  tried  to  rationalize  with  him,  saying  that 
the  United  States  has  a  dilemma  here  as  to 
what  to  do  with  an  ally  who  fulfills  its  obli- 
gations to  the  alliance  but  whose  regime  the 
United  States  do  not  approve  of.  I  mentioned 
to  him  the  letter  of  the  50  Congressmen  and 
Senators,  and  the  answer  of  the  Undersecre- 
tary of  State  as  an  example.  He  had  many 
praising  words  for  the  Congressmen  and 
Senators,  but  he  insisted  that  "It  Is  wrong  to 
say  that  Greece  fulfills  her  obUgatlons  to  the 
alliance  for  several  reasons:  First,  the  alli- 
ance was  set  up  to  protect  the  Democratic 
way  of  life  and  tbe  partners  have  undertaken 
the  obligation  to  do  that.  Greece  obviouslv 
vlolates  the  cardinal  Ideal  of  the  alliance. 
Secondly,"  he  said,  "Greece's  participation  In 
NATO  is  only  academic." 

The  Greek  armed  forces  today  have  been 
transformed  Into  a  "politicized  police  force 
and  the  Greek  people  view  NATO  as  the  ve- 
hicle by  which  they  were  enslaved.  Therefore, 
the  armed  forces  do  not  fulfill  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  alliance,  as  the  Americans  are 
led  to  believe.  As  for  the  occasional  ex- 
pression of  concern  about  the  prevailing 
Greek  situation,"  he  continued,  "they  are 
negated  the  day  after  they  are  made.  Here 
Is,"  he  said,  "the  Secretary  of  State  saying 
one  thing  the  first  day,  and  tbe  next  your 
government  sends  over  an  astronaut  with  an 
autog^raph  for  Mr.  Papadopoulos,  or  Dr.  von 
Braun,  who  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  'Greece 
knows  how  to  govern  itself.'  " 

One  high-ranking  officer  (I  do  not  mention 
the  service  to  avoid  the  likelihood  of  being 
Identified  by  the  authorities  in  Greece)  who 
has  been  persecuted  in  a  number  of  ways  by 
the  government,  wrote  an  extensive  analysis 
for  me  of  the  issue  of  anti-Americanism  and 
its  sources.  "How  can  the  Greek  former  Com- 
rades-in-Arms  not  be  anti-American,  when 
the  Americans  are  silent  about  their  fate 
and  when  they  are  kept  In  prison."  He,  him- 
self, returned  several  honors  and  resigned  in 
protest  from  inter-ally  associations. 

A  former  Minister  of  Education  told  me 
that  the  Issue  of  antl-Amerlcanism  is  very 
serious  and  the  government  of  Greece  Is  re- 
sponsible for  this.  "In  their  search  for  re- 
spectability," he  said,  "they  sought  accom- 
plices for  what  they  did  on  April  21.  At 
first,  the  people  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
coup  was  the  outcome  of  a  collusion  be- 
tween three  accomplices:  the  palace,  the 
Americans,  and  the  Army.  The  King,  with 
his  coup  of  December  13,  proved  to  the  na- 
tion that  be  was  not  an  accomplice  to  this 
coup,  at  least.  The  Americans  did  not  prove 
yet  that  they  are  not  guilty.  On  'he  con- 
trary, by  their  acts,  they  support  the  view 
that  they  are." 

Oriffins  and  Make-up  of  the  Junta:  Au- 
thorltatlve  information  regarding  the  origins 
of  the  present  military  Junta  contradict  an- 
other myth:  that  they  came  to  save  Greece 
from  Communism.  Recent  editorials  in  the 
"Elefiheros  Kosmos" — a  pro-government 
newspaper — places  the  origin  of  the  Papado- 
poulos Idea  "to  save  the  nation  in  1958."  My 
Information  supports  the  following: 

(a)   The  conspiracy  started  as  an  Idea  in 
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1956,  when  the  military  organization,  I.D. 
E.A.,  sought  to  convince  a  General  to  seize 
power  and  declare  a  personal  dictatorship. 
The  General  reneged  at  the  last  moment  and 
later  became  Minister  In  the  Karamanlls 
government. 

(b)  In  1958  the  "Idea"  of  Papadopoulos 
was   taking   the   shape   of   an    organization 

•within  the  I.D.E.A.,"  or  the  officers  of  the 
organization  still  in  active  duty. 

(c)  At  least  one  General  realized  that 
"something  was  going  on  around  Papado- 
poulos" and  sought  to  disperse  the  key  mem- 
bers of  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  or- 
ganization. "I  send,"  he  told  me,  "Papa- 
dopoulos to  Kllkls,  Ladas  to  Filiates,  etc." 
However,  the  General  was  accused  by  a 
prominent  political  leader  of  "persecuting 
officers  friendly  disposed  towards  E.R.E."  (the 
rightist  party) .  At  one  time,  it  said,  the  Gen- 
eral raised  the  question  of  removing  Papa- 
dopoulos from  the  Army  for  "medical  rea- 
sons, since  he  was  not  old  enough  to  be  re- 
tired." However,  during  my  Interview,  he 
avoided  the  question:  "What  was  wrong  with 

him?"  ^    ^ 

(d)  Some  of  the  key  members  of  the  pres- 
ent Junta,  I  was  told  by  the  same  General, 
had  political  connections  vrtth  political  par- 
ties Specifically,  Ladas.  Makarezos  and  a  lew 
others  kept  referring  to  Spyros  Markezlnis 
as  "our  leader."  "I  was  teasing  them, "  the 
General  continued  by  referring  to  Markezlnis 
as  "their  boss. " 

(e)  The  organization  was  tentatively  iden- 
tified as  E.E.N.A.  (standing  for  National 
Union  of  Young  Officers). 

(f )  It  is  widely  agreed,  however — and  there 
is  substantial  evidence  to  this— that  the 
original  members  of  the  organization  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  with  the  creation  of  power 
bases  and  satellite  organizations  of  their 
own.  This,  they  believe,  will  provide  the  seeds 
for  developments  from  within.  One  such 
"satellite  organization  is  the  group  of  Col. 
loannldls,  Chief  of  Military  Police. 

(g)  It  is  also  agreed  and  partially  sub- 
stantiated, that  the  government  is  rapidly 
promoting  officers  of  trust  and  retires  pro- 
fessional soldiers  who  were  not  members  of 
the  Junta  but  stayed  with  it  for  piu-ely  pro- 
fessional reasons.  Newly  promoted  officers, 
when  placed  In  key  positions,  tend  to  be 
"Independent"  of  their  leader  Papadopoulos 
and  the  army  is  thoroughly  splintered. 

Solutions  Proposed  or  Expected:  The  "best 
solution"  proposed  by  former  political  lead- 
ers is  a  solution  from  the  Army  itself.  They 
don't  call  it  a  counter-coup  but  there  is  no 
doubt  about  what  they  mean  when  they 
say,  "The  Army  has  a  duty  to  vindicate  it- 
self in  the  eyes  of  the  Greek  people,  and 
return  to  them  what  It  has  forcefully  taken 
away." 

A  competent  military  leader  suggests  that 
out  of  11,000  officers  only  a  maximum  of 
2,500  ought  to  be  considered  committed 
Junta  people.  The  rest  remain  professional 
soldiers  whose  effectiveness  is  Jeopardized  by 
a  bad  public  image. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  officers 
corps  is  viewed  upon  as  an  "oppressive  group 
and  praetorian  guard"  by  the  people,  and  the 
element  of  time  is  important  for  a  solution 
from  within,  i.e.  before  the  officers  condition 
themselves  being  also  an  elite  group.  A  sec- 
ond solution  supported  by  some  is  a  "transi- 
tional government"  which  will  prepare  the 
nation  for  a  return  to  Democratic  proce- 
dures. This  is  not  rejected  by  the  political 
leaders  as  a  "bad  solution"  but  as  "academic, 
because  the  present  group  has  no  such  in- 
tention." The  third  "non-solution"   will  be 

lolence  and  everybody  agrees  that  it  will  In- 
crease as  the  time  passes. 

The  element  which  will  precipitate  the 
first  solution  is  commonly  agreed  to  be  a 
clear-cut  declaration  of  opposition  against 
the  present  government  by  the  United 
States,  or  at  least  a  clsirificatlon  of  the  U.S. 
policy  regarding  the  Greek  problem.  If  the 
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United  States  makes  it  clear  and  known  that 
it  is  not  happy  with  the  prevailing  conditions 
in  Greece,  there  will  t»e  developments  from 
within  the  Junta.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  in- 
sist on  a  "business  as  usual  policy,"  there 
will  be  an  Increase  in  violence  from  below. 
Furthermore,  if  we  promote  a  "glmmlck- 
solutlon"  by  insisting  a  compromise  between 
the  political  world  and  the  Junta  be  made, 
then  the  violence  will  continue  and  it  will 
be  controlled  by  the  left,  while  all  those 
t^liticiana  who  would  cooperate  with  the 
present  regime  "will  be  isolated  together 
with  it." 

As  is  evident  from  the  present  report,  I  do 
not  propose  any  solution  for  the  Greek  prob- 
lem. This  is  left  to  the  policymakers.  What  I 
propose,  however,  is  a  clarification  of  the 
U.S.  policy  and  a  coordination  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  missions  in  Athens.  With 
such  a  clarification,  the  people  and  the  Army 
will  know  what  to  expect  and  what  to  do 
other  than  what  they  are  already  doing. 


MR.  PRESIDENT:  VIETNAM  MORA- 
TORIUM SUPPORTED  BY  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 


OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Nation  expressed  itself  on  American 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war.  Tlie 
President  has  made  the  decision  to  de- 
involve,  Vietnamize  or  deposture.  There 
is  little  secret  left  with  respect  to  Ameri- 
can intentions.  I  jwinted  up  yesterday 
that  the  students  were  not  alone  in  their 
encouragement  of  the  President's  ac- 
tion—they were  joined  by  a  large  portion 
of  rural  America. 

Senator  Goldwater  and  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan  last  night  in  Norfolk  severely  re- 
sented the  moratorium  expression  of 
opinion  to  the  President.  They  apparently 
think  their  hawkish,  know-nothing  views 
on  nuclear  bombardment  of  Hanoi  should 
ring  in  a  vacuum  in  the  President's  ears. 
As  further  evidence  of  the  broad  sup- 
port of  the  moratorium,  I  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  one  of 
my  Davis,  Calif.,  constituents  containing 
a  published  plea  from  the  mayor  of  our 

town: 

Davis,  Calif.. 
October  19, 1969. 
Congressman  Robebt  L.  Leggett, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Leggett:  The  enclo- 
sures speak  for  themselves:  however  we  hope 
this  cover-letter  will  make  it  easier  for  you 
to  receive  the  message  of  the  393  citizens  of 
the  city  of  Davis,  California. 

On  October  8th  Mr.  Ralph  Aronson  wrote  a 
letter  to  our  local  newspaper  giving  a  per- 
sonal statement  of  hts  sympathy  for  the  Viet- 
nam moratorium  and  his  concern  that  the 
U.S.  government  not  continue  more-of-the- 
same  in  Vietnam.  ( "Vietnamization."  in  my 
own  opinion  is  NOT  a  new  solution — this 
having  been  what  we  originally  set  out  to  do 
from  approximately  1954-55  on.) 

The  reaction  to  Mr.  Aronson's  letter  was 
one  of  general  agreement,  but  even  more,  it 
was  a  spur  to  try  to  communicate  our  own 
feelings  as  well.  The  393  slgnees  in  the  en- 
closed advertisement  and  attached  sheet 
chose  the  method  of  a  public  advertisement 
as  possibly  a  more  effective  form  of  "protest" 
than  Individual  letters  (that  often  exist  In 
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"intention")  might  have  been.  Not  only  do 
YOU  receive  the  message,  our  community  re- 
ceived it.  There  was  no  organized  "push"  for 
these  signatures — people  Just  passed  the 
sheet  from  hand  to  hand  from  Friday.  Octo- 
ber 10  until  Monday.  October  13.  The  addi- 
tional signatures  are  those  of  people  who  did 
not  come  in  contact  with  a  "sign-sheet"  be- 
fore the  cut-off  date  for  publication  of  the 
advertisement.  They  left  their  signatures  at 
the  editorial  office  of  the  local  newspaper 
that  they  might  be  included  with  the  "group" 
letter  to  you.  High  school  and  college  stu- 
dents were  not  approached  In  this  petition — 
we  wanted  to  hear  from  the  non-vocal  part  of 
our  community  and  felt  that  student  groups 
were  making  their  own  statement.  Might  I 
add  that  we  were  surprised  to  find  a  very 
wide  cross-section  of  participation  from  con- 
ser-.atlve  to  liberal  elements  in  our  town. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Berdtne  Musolf. 

We  Support  and  Endorse  Mayor  Aronson's 
Request  for".  .  .  A  More  Progressive  and 
Positive  Action  to  the  Withdrawal  op 
Our  Troops  and  an  End  to  the  (Viet 
Nam)   War" 

(The  entire  text  of  Mayor  Aronson's  letter 
follows.) 

Youth  should  not  be  blamed  for  the  rest- 
lessness regarding  the  commitment  of  funds 
for  SST  planes — their  Impatience  for  funds 
for  ABM  over  funds  for  poverty — or  their 
concern  for  funds  for  Mars  over  solutions 
to  problems  of  people — or  their  concern  for 
programs  benefiting  minorities  or  dis- 
udvantaged. 

It  is  time  some  of  their  restlessness.  Im- 
patience and  concern  Is  rubbed  off  on  some, 
or  all,  of  us  and  we  take  up  the  struggle, 
declare  ourselves  and  take  a  stand.  I  cannot, 
in  my  own  mind,  be  convinced  of  our  leaders' 
statements  that  the  cessation  of  the  Vietnam 
war  will  not  release  funds  toward  the  prob- 
lems in  this  country.  Since  according  to 
them,  this  money  cannot,  or  will  not,  be 
forthcoming  for  use  at  home.  Is  this  then  to 
be  construed  as  a  valid  reason  to  continue 
this  war  which,  in  all  purposes,  it  and  all  Its 
attached  problems  represent  the  greatest 
concern  of  all? 

Up  to  now  I  have  been  silent  and  apathetic 
to  the  cause,  believing  our  statesmen  were 
progressing  toward  a  solution  I  have  allowed 
myself  to  be  lulled  by  the  pre-campaign 
strategy  of  our  honorable  President  of  the 
"secret"  solution  to  the  end  of  the  war.  After 
six  months  I  have  been  more  convinced  that 
the  "secret"  lies  In  other  hands  than  our  own 
President  and  our  own  military  and  political 
leaders.  We  are  being  asked  to  enter  into  a 
60  day  moratorium  not  to  publicly  protest  or 
demonstrate  or  criticize  our  leaders  regarding 
their  progress  concerning  the  Vietnam  war. 
Our  honorable  President  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten that  It  was  this  same  criticism  and 
demonstration  against  the  past  political 
party's  policy  that  got  him  elected.  We  have 
already  had  six  years  of  such  a  moratorium 
regarding  the  apathetic  attitude  of  the 
American  people  and,  rather  than  a  60  day 
moratorium  against  protesting  the  war.  I 
favor  a  60  day  peaceful,  responsible,  protest 
with  letters  to  congressional  leaders  advocat- 
ing a  more  progressive  and  positive  action  to 
the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  and  an  end  to 
the  war. 

I  have  been  soothed  by  the  declaration  we 
are  training  more  South  Vietnamese  to  take 
over  their  own  cause.  I  cannot  believe  that 
this,  in  Itself,  is  a  solution  either,  since  this 
seems  to  be  only  a  method  of  perpetuating  a 
war  rather  than  a  solution  to  peace.  If  the 
training  of  South  Vietnamese  is  itself  a  solu- 
tion, then  lets  do  it — if  we  can  train  our  own 
boys  in  California,  Texas,  Georgia  to  fight 
under  conditions  in  Vietnam,  then  bring  25.- 
000,  or  50,000,  or  100,000  South  Vietnamese 
here  and  train  them  quickly,  easily,  for  fight- 
ing In  their  own  country. 
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I  dont  tncm  If  k  Uayor  of  •  community  of 
30.000  people  c&n  have  »n  Affect  In  this  re- 
gard, but  it  all  Mayors  of  cities  of  30.000  ean 
reach  Mayors  of  larger  cities,  and  ettisens  of 
larger  cities  aan  effectively  reach  their  State 
ofllclala  to  communicate  this  concern  to  our 
National  officials,  perhaps  they  will  get  the 
message. 

No  more,  enough! 

I  am  not  affiliated  in  this  proposal  with  any 
organization,  local  or  national,  radical  or  con- 
ventional. I  t^e  this  stand  as  an  individual 
and  ask  othet  concerned  citizens  to  Join  me 
as  indlviduali . 

Ralj>h  AaONSON, 

Mayor  of  Davis. 

We.  the  unc  ersigned.  subscribe  to  the  spirit 
of  Mayor  Ralph  Aronson's  statement  and 
agree  to  have  our  names  appear  with  an  ad- 
vertisement i:i  the  Davis  Enterprise  stating 
this  fact  and  to  have  the  advertisement  dis- 
tributed to  l>resident  Nixon  and  Senators 
George  Murp|>y.  Alan  Cranston  and  Repre- 
sentative Rob«rt  C.  Leggett. 

Dr.  and  Bilrs.  Jack  Major,  Kay  Ogasawara, 

Terry  Lyon,  l>orothy  Dreyfus    Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Lloyd  L.  Ingrtiham.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horton  M. 

Laude.    Marlcm    E.    Small,    Mrs.    Beatrice   B. 

Reynolds,    Nora   Sterling,    Holley    M.    Orain, 

_  Chrls^pher   0.   Orain,   Mrs.   R.   Hands,    Mr. 

"and  Mrs.  DonWd  W   Kyhoe,  Mr.  J.  T.  Lefllng- 

"  well.'  "Siarjorlis    L.    Dolclnl,    Donna    Walter. 

Charles  W.  WlUter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Brush. 

Maxlne  SchmfOenberger,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D. 

Wheat.  j 

Mr.  and  Mrt.  O.  W.  Dean,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Q. 
Paris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  WlUls,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  A.  OUveiral  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B  McKiesick. 
Duane  Paul.  Bfr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  C.  Rausser, 
Mr.  and  Mrsj  Harold  Stults.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Theodore  P.  [  Llanos.  Elvl  Toricllo,  W.  P. 
Tralnor,  Cynt^ila  Hills,  Juanlta  A.  HiUu,  P.  J. 
Hills,  James  R.  Hutchinson,  Patricia  A. 
Hutchinson,  Richard  K.  Creveling,  Kay  C. 
BurrUl,  Dona  iLee  Brandon,  WUliam  G.  Bur- 
rill,  J 

Edwin  L.  Bbckmore,  Richard  A.  Crawford, 
David  E.  Lee,  thomas  Cleveland,  Joan  Cleve- 
land, Dr.  an(|  Mrs.  Philip  Yamell,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Oabor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Renoud,  Julia  R.  Kulmann,  Beverly  Parmer, 
Richard  W.  (ulmann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tony 
Smith,  Dean  Kamopp,  Grace  Noda,  Nancy 
Cutler,  Sandyl  Gee,  Karl  M.  Romstad,  C.  K. 
Shen,  Haruml]  Kawatomari.  Sylvia  Lane. 

Stanley  Jolinson,  Beth  Johnson,  Marvin 
Fisher,  Cecily  Carter,  James  R.  Douglas, 
Llndy  P.  Kumbgal,  Hlsa  A.  Kumagal,  Carroll 
E.  Croes.  Ja^et  8.  Cross,  Wm.  Hamner, 
Dave  (h  Maryi  Lee,  David  &  Jane  Deamer, 
Ethel  M.  Espina,  Carlos  Espana,  Elizabeth 
Meyer,  Mr.  aiid  Mrs.  Wilson  Smith.  Mary 
Cooper.  BCltoi  and  Jeanne  W.  Gardner,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kinfell  L.  Coulson.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jamea  Biggar. 

Mr.  and  Blrsi  Glen  Burch,  Mr.  Gerald  Dick- 
inson. Mr.  antl  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Swain,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Isao  Fujimoto,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland 
Peterson,  Mr.  fcnd  Mrs.  Arther  Lllyblade,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Theodore  P.  Gould.  Lois  L.  Poppino, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Castelfranco,  Roberta  M. 
Kenney.  Linda  A.  Fitzgerald,  Joan  Weschler. 
Colin  G.  Klni  Adrian  A.  Bennett.  Cynthia 
B.  Bennett.  wlEric  Gustafson,  Eric  E.  Conn, 
Louise  K.  Coni,  Grant  Noda.  John  E.  Draper. 

Deborah  Poi^eau.  Elizabeth  Draper.  James 
H.  Balderstohi  Kathy  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Neal  P.  Peek.  ifi.  and  Mrs.  Don  Christiansen, 
Janet  L.  Hall,  j  Kenneth  M.  Hall,  Calvin  and 
Tippy  Schwalie,  Mrs.  Betty  J.  Longshore. 
Ralph  Stocking.  Elsie  Stocking.  Jerome 
Rosen,  Sylvia  JT.  Rosen,  Mrs.  Jane  K.  Keller, 
Katie  Keller,  Anna  Keller,  Daniel  S.  Keller, 
Sam  Smith,  Olfo  Heck. 

Shirley  Kirk^atrlck,  Donald  Ross.  Peggy  S. 
Eichom.  Jane  Carey.  Christine  Hawthorne, 
Glnny  Lee.  H*nry  Hagedom.  Betty  O'NeUl. 
Charlott«  Mudcer,  Margaret  Hill.  Anne  ftad 
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Bud  Steublng.  Ron  and  Flo  Holmes.  Charlea 
and  Carol  Van  Alstlne.  Bob  Pltsgerald.  Bud 
and  Laura  Goodman.  Mailelon  Pytel,  Alan 
and  Terry  Klinger,  Stephne  F.  Moore,  Jinny 
Moore,  James  Oanzer. 

Carol  and  Richard  DeTar,  Peggy  Dough- 
arty.  Janet  and  Elll  Welgt.  BfUton  and  Marie 
Morse,  Susie  Boyd,  Brlean  HUls,  Betty  Jane 
Polk,  Elizabeth  B.  Gustafson,  Dulores  O. 
McColm.  Douglas  W.  McColm.  Louis  P. 
Weschler.  Dennis  Barrett.  Herman  Pink. 
Martha  Barcalow  Barrett.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  V.  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  J. 
Manzano.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  C.  Child.  R.  W. 
Harris.  Vera  M.  Harris.  Doug  Waterman. 

Donna  Waterman.  Roland  Hoermann.  John 
P.  Pamperln,  Phyllla  Jacobs,  Barbara  D. 
Hoermann,  Teri  Wheat.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  J. 
Knox.  Mr.  and  lA^.  L.  L.  Wade.  Donald  & 
Edith  Rothchlld.  Cella  Rablnowltz,  Dick  & 
Uiis  Orau,  Donald  M.  Reynolds.  P.  R.  Painter, 
Jeff  Drowely,  Judith  P.  Deyo,  Viola  and  Fred- 
erick Peters,  J.  W.  Osebold,  Charles  'i.  Har- 
din, Donald  P.  Kelsler. 

Dolores  E.  Rhode,  E.  A.  Rhode,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Richard  P.  Walters,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Urlu,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Loomls.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
K.  Stumph,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Spurr. 
J.  G.  Wheat.  Amy  L.  Wheat,  Margery  M. 
Vasey,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Phaff.  Olive  G.  Lorenz,  Oscar 
A.  Lorenz,  Jeanne  R.  Enos,  L.  Reed  Enos,  Jan 
A.  Stannard,  Anthony  A.  Stannard,  Dianne 
M.  Sullivan,  James  J.  Sullivan,  Stephan 
Cohen. 

Robert  Miller.  BlRoy  L.  Miller.  Pat  Collins, 
Bill  Collins,  Wayne  Gerrard,  Rodney  Shep- 
herd, Bonnie  Shepherd,  Albert  A.  Royval, 
Twila  Royval,  Hazel  V.  Gerrard.  Mayme  A. 
Butler.  Sheila  Day.  D.  C.  Hudson.  Ben  and 
Merry  Hart,  W.  C.  Weir.  Elizabeth  R.  Weir. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Musolf.  Mrs.  Max  Rothe, 
Mary  G.  Scott.  Betsy  LeNoue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Simmons,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Donald  Sorensen,  Ann  E.  Denny,  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  D.  C.  Alderman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
vin Zetterbaum,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K. 
Sarlos.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Rappaport.  Clarace  J. 
Cooper,  Bonnie  Farla,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Cos- 
tantine.  The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  B.  E.  Senghas, 
Deborah  E.  Semerau,  Ken  Greider.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alvin  D.  Sokolow.  Mrs.  M.  Goldman,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stephen  Sosnlck.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Malsel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  P.  Oet- 
tinjer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Volman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sherman  Stein. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Valentine.  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Selbel,  Dorothy  L.  West.  Dick  Longen- 
baugh,  Martin  C.  Hagan,  Trude  Parkinson, 
Margaret  Neu,  Pierre  J.  Neu,  Mrs.  Donna 
Mlckle.  Michael  C.  Hancock,  Pleasant  Gill. 
Mareella  Eddy.  Mrs.  C.  Assimachopoulos. 
Ronald  D.  Maus,  Will  Lotter,  Jane  B.  Lotter, 
Shirley  R.  Maus,  Thomas  L.  Allen,  Patricia  P. 
Allen,  Robert  M.  Cello. 

Patricia  Bernauer,  Irene  M.  Cello,  Marian 
Hamilton.  Sumner  Morris,  Joyce  Morris,  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  III,  Kathleen  M.  Murphy,  Alan 
Stambusky,  Barbara  Gunn,  Dorothea 
Knowles.  P.  P.  Knowles,  Jerry  Murphy,  Rita 
T.  Stambusky,  Ruthann  Seeley,  John  A.  See- 
ley.  Benjamin  Lane.  Robert  E.  Smith.  Loren 
D.  Carlson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  C.  Neu,  David 
C.  Lewis. 

Harriet  K.  Lewis,  Richard  L.  Manford, 
Yvonne  A.  Manford,  Barbara  B.  McKlnney, 
Charles  L.  McKlnney,  Marian  G.  Carlson, 
WllUam  F.  Riddle  Jr.,  Howard  T.  Nelson,  Roy 
J.  Hendrlckson,  Ronald  D.  Schechter,  Gary  O. 
Eumglo,  Janice  B.  Beldlng.  Mrs.  Vernon  Cllft, 
Vernon  Cllft,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alden  Crafts,  M.  J. 
Ve{>a8ka. 

Susan  C.  Pegley.  Sue  Ellen  Tatter,  Pattlsm 
Tutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Metz,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mike  Duckor.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  A.  Leon- 
ard. Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Neiswonger,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bickford  O'Brien.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
V.  Hoagl&nd.  tdi.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Undberg, 
John  C.  Wetzel,  John  Vanliat.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jim  Neiswonger.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  G.  Smith, 
Barbara  Larsen.  Rose  M.  Jacobaon. 
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HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorials  for  today  are  from  the  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  Telegram  and  the  Boston  Her- 
ald Traveler,  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram, 
Aug.  5,  1»6S| 
Beware  the  Behemoths 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

Washington. — At  one  time  or  cLnother, 
every  motorist  has  known  the  miserable  ex- 
perience— sometimes  the  terrifying  experi- 
ence— of  trying  to  pass  a  tractor-trailer  truclc 
in  foul  weather  conditions.  The  boxcar  profile 
blocks  the  road  ahead.  One  gropes  through 
rain  and  flying  spume,  hands  gripping  the 
wheel.  Just  a  couple  of  feet  to  the  side,  33 
tons  of  steel  are  rolling  along  at  60  miles  an 
hour.  At  last  you  get  around;  and  beholU: 
Another  truck  ahead. 

new    MAXrMUMS 

A  House  subcommittee  resumes  hearlng.s 
this  week  on  a  bill  that  brings  these  recol- 
lections vividly  to  mind.  The  bill  would  set 
new  permissible  maximum  width,  weight, 
and  length  limits  for  the  Interstate  highway- 
system.  Truck  and  bus  comptanles  are  ar- 
dently supporting  the  bill;  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  representing  passen- 
ger car  drivers,  is  Just  as  dead  set  against  It. 
For  my  own  part,  I  wish  there  were  some  way 
to  find  a  compromise  down  a  middle  lane. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  make  an  excellent 
case — up  to  a  point.  The  present  Interstate 
width  and  load  limits  were  fixed  13  years  ago. 
according  to  standards  laid  down  In  1946. 
Since  then,  the  Interstate  highways  have 
come  into  being.  It  is  a  plausible  contention 
that  these  magnificent  freeways  are  capable 
of  handling  wider  and  heavier  loads  than  the 
old  primary  highways  could  take. 

The  bill  would  pxermit  the  states  to  author- 
ize an  increase  In  single-axle  loads  from  18.- 
000  to  20,000  pounds;  an  increase  in  tandem- 
axle  loads  from  32,000  to  34,000  pounds;  and 
an  Increase  in  the  gross  load  limit  from  73,- 
280  pounds  to  a  higher  figure  obtained  from 
a  length  and  axle  formula.  The  maximum 
permissible  width  would  be  increased  from 
96  to  102  inches. 

WmEB   TRUCKS 

These  changes  are  recommended  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  They  are  not 
opposed  by  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials  (AASHO).  The  point  Is 
made  that  roughly  half  the  states  already 
permit  these  higher  load  limits,  under  a 
grandfather  clause  Inserted  In  the  basic  fed- 
eral act  of  1956.  The  proposed  Increaae  In 
maximum  width  would  make  it  possible  for 
trucks  to  carry  cargoes  (such  as  plyboardi 
that  comes  In  multiples  of  eight  feet;  the 
extra  six  inches,  it  is  said,  also  would  con- 
tribute to  greater  stability  and  to  greater 
safety. 

So  far.  so  good.  The  ordinary  motorist  may 
wince  at  the  greater  width,  but  It  is  hard  to 
object  to  the  proposed  new  limits  on  weight. 
At  about  this  point  in  the  debate,  however, 
the  proponents  run  out  of  gas;  the  remainder 
of  their  case  is  much  less  Impressive. 

The  bill  proposes  a  federal  length  limit  of 
70  feet.  It's  too  much.  Oregon  now  allows  up 
to  75  feet  on  designated  highways,  and  Ne- 
vada has  a  70-foot  limit,  but  27  states  hold  to 
65  feet,  Iowa  limits  length  to  00  feet,  and  20 
states  have  a  55-foot  limit.  Both  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  and  AASHO  recommend  65 
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feet.  In   asking  for  this  added  length,  the 
truckers  are  getting  grabby. 

"ONLY    PERMISSIVE" 

Proponents  of  the  bill  emphasize  that  the 
bill  is  "only  permissive" — no  state  would  have 
to  approve  the  higher  llmite;  and  they  point 
out  that  the  new  dimensions  would  apply  to 
the  Interstate  highways  only.  The  answer  to 
this  is.  unh-hunh,  or  who's  kidding  whom? 
Once  the  higher  Umlte  were  authorized,  the 
truckers'  lobby  would  roll  into  high  gear;  few 
legislatures  would  resist.  And.  as  spokesmen 
for  counties  and  cities  have  observed,  the 
new  behemoth  trucks  would  have  to  get  on 
and  come  off  the  Interstate  system  by  way  of 
old  highways  and  bridges  not  meant  for  the 
mastodon  size. 

The  truckers  say  that  larger  trucks  wlU 
produce  economies  in  freight  expenses,  which 
economies  In  turn  will  be  passed  along  to 
consumers.  It  seems  doubtful.  Consumers 
have  not  seen  many  such  economies  lately. 
The  truth  is  that  this  bill  would  benefit  truck 
and  bus  companies.  Okay,  but  let's  leave  It 
at  that. 

Substantially  this  same  bill  passed  the 
Senate  last  year,  but  died  in  the  House  when 
the  90th  Congress  ran  out  of  time.  On  bal- 
ance, the  better  arguments  still  lie  against 
the  bin.  Unless  a  reasonable  compromise  can 
be  found,  the  resurrected  measure  ought  to 
be  interred  again. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  Aug.  27, 
1969] 
Load  Limits  Do  Not  Exceed 
When   Congress  reconvenes   next   week   it 
will  face  more  prospective  legislation  calling 
for  increased   limits   in  size   and   weight   of 
tractor-trailer    combinations    permitted    to 
travel  the  interstate  highway  system. 

Congress  will  be  asked  to  approve  a  vehicle 
length  limit  of  70  feet  (most  states  allow  65 
feet  or  less),  increase  allowable  width  from 
96  to  102  inches,  single-axle  weight  from 
18.000  to  20,000  pounds  and  tandem-axle 
weight  from  32,000  to  34,000  pounds. 

Spokesmen  for  trucking  associations  and 
some  users  claim  that  the  additional  cargo 
allowances  would  impose  no  greater  stress  on 
existing  highways  or  bridges,  would  enhance 
vehicle  safety,  would  enable  up  to  10  per 
cent  savings  on  consumer  commodities  and 
would  afford  truckers  a  more  equitable  re- 
turn on  their  road-use  taxes. 

According  to  ntmierous  studies,  there  Is 
little  if  any  truth  to  these  claims.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  repwrts  that  a  20,000- 
Ib.  axle  weight  causes  51  per  cent  more  pave- 
ment deterioration  than  an  18.000-lb.  one; 
and  a  22.(X)0-lb.  axle  weight  (still  under  the 
Massachusetts  limit)  causes  118  per  cent 
more  wear  than  a  20.000-lb.  one.  Also,  the 
Bureau  Indicates  most  of  the  country's 
half-a-milllon  bridges  would  require  rein- 
forcement to  take  the  Increased  poundage 
safely. 

As  for  vehicle  safety,  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  surveys  reveal  that 
heavy  trucks — over  13  tons — are  Involved 
In  a  disproportionately  large  share  of  fatal 
accidents,  and  that  In  collisions  with  passen- 
ger cars,  occupants  of  the  latter  are  far 
more  liable  to  suffer  grievoxis  Injury  car 
death. 

Concerning  transportation  costs,  it  would 
be  naively  optimistic  to  assume  that  a  10 
per  cent  saving  would  be  passed  Intact  to 
the  consumer;  such  economy  would  In  any 
case  be  erased  by  Increased  costs  of  highway 
reconstruction  and  maintenance,  for  even 
the  higher  road-use  taxes  currently  i>ald  by 
trucks  do  not  offset  the  accelerated  deterio- 
ration they  cause. 

The  proposed  legislation  serves  only  spe- 
cial Interests,  not  the  public  Interest,  and 
Congress  should  reject  it  on  those  grounds, 
liocally,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  would 
do  Its  constituency  a  service  to  consider 
retrenchment  of  heavy-truck  limitations 
along  current  federal  lines. 
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CONGRESSIONAL    DUTY    TO    KEEP 
COUNTRY  MILITARILY  STRONG 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27.  1969 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current     a  month,  "and  the  number  of  USSR  subma 
debate   over  defense  spending,   and   at  ""  " 
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marine  fleet  U  the  world's  largest,  consisting 
of  between  350  and  386  ships,  of  which  more 
than  100  are  mlsslle-armed.  Forty  to  45  are 
nuclear-powered  and,  since  1962,  Soviet  sub- 
marines have  been  able  to  fire  ballistic  mis- 
siles while  submerged.  The  USSR  is  presently 
developing  a  Polaris-type  submarine  with  16 
missiles  and  a  present  range  of  1.500  miles. 
Shipbuilding  yards  In  the  USSR  have  a 
present  capacity  to  build  one  of  these  SSBNs 


what  level  our  defenses  should  be.  has 
unfortunately  generated  in  many  in- 
stances more  heat  than  light.  Not  only 
the  military,  but  the  Congress  itself,  has 
come  under  heavy  and  frequently  u.^air 
and  prejudiced  attack. 

The  following  article  by  Mr.  John  R. 
Blandford.  chief  counsel  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  appeared 
In  the  October  1969  issue  of  Government 
Executive.  As  Russ  Blandford  makes  the 
point,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  keep 
the  country  strong : 


Congressional    REotriREMENT:    To 
America  Mii.itarii,y  Strong 


Keep 


hichughts 
1 — Soviets  could  substantially  surpass  the 
U.S.  in  the  number  of  ICBM  launchers  by 
1972. 

2 — Three  Soviet  balllstlc-mlsslle  subma- 
rines are  on  station  800  to  1,000  miles  off  the 
U.S.  coast. 

3 — The  Soviet  Navy  is  strengthening 
quantumly  as  the  U.S.  Navy  weakens  with 
age  and  small  ship  construction  authoriza- 
tions. 

4 — Section  412  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1959  and  Its  amendments  in- 
sures that  more  members  of  Congress  are 
knowledgeable  about  weapon  systems  pro- 
curement. 

6 — "Ctongress  may  have  to  revert  to  the 
days  when  it  operated  only  with  ad  hoc 
committees  or  as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
with  no  legislative  committees  with  Jurisdic- 
tion created  by  law." 

6 — "Very  little  Is  said  about  the  fact  that 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  increased  their  expenditures  during 
1964-70  by  over  $47  billion." 

7 — "The  scapegoat  of  the  year  is  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex." 

8 — "The  Systems  Analysis  Office  still  exists 
in  the  Department  of  Defense,  although  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  or  perhaps  hope  is  a 
better  expression,  that  to  some  extent  the 
wings  of  the  analysts  have  been  clipped." 

9 — "In  discussing  cost  overruns,  some  non- 
military  Federal  projects  make  interesting 
reading." 

10 — "The  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  L.  Mendel  Rivers  of 
South  Carolina,  is  accused  of  having  an  in- 
ordinate number  of  military  facilities  and 
defense  contractors  in  his  district." 
(By  John  R.  Blandford) 
In  the  furor  of  debate  over  the  Safeguard 
system  and  the  size  of  the  Defense  budget, 
little  attention  was  paid  to  a  stark  statement 
In  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  Communist  Party 
Journal  Kommunist  Vooruzhennikh  Sil  that 
It  is  mandatory  for  young  recruits  in  the 
Soviet  armed  forces  to  be  educated  in  "hatred 
for  the  enemy  and  the  enemy  is  led  by  the 
United  States." 

A  recent  article  declares  that  Russia  not 
only  is  closing  the  ICBM  gap.  but  by  1972 
could  substantially  surpass  the  United  States 
m  the  number  of  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  launchers.  The  charge  has  not  been 
refuted.  Some  even  claim  the  Soviets  already 
have  an  ICBM  sujjerlorlty. 

The  published  report  on  "Soviet  Sea 
Power."  by  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  In- 
ternational Studies,  states  categorically:  "The 
new  Soviet  Navy  Is  the  most  modern  In  the 
world — a  very  large  percentage  of  the  ships 
afloat  being  less  than  20  years  old.  The  sub- 


rlne-based  ballistic  missiles  could  surpass  the 
U.S.  total  by  1971.  Already,  the  USSR  keeps 
three  ballistic  missile  submarines  cruising 
on  station  800  to  1,000  miles  off  the  U.S.  coast, 
a  number  which  could  increase  rapidly  as  the 
Soviets  Improve  their  on-statlon  replenish- 
ment and  supply  system. 

"The  Soviet  surface  fleet  consists  of  two 
helicopter  carriers,  two  to  24  cruisers,  110  to 
120  destroyers  and  frigates.  92  ocean-going 
escorts,  about  150  mlsslle-armed  patrol  boats, 
400  fast  patrol  boats,  270  coastal  escorts,  250 
or  more  landing  ships  and  a  large  assortment 
of  mine  sweepers,  as  weU  as  support  and 
auxiliary  vessels;  these  vessels,  along  with  the 
submarines,  are  distributed  In  five  fleets — 
totaling  about  3,000  ships — In  the  oceans  of 
the  world.  Warsaw  Pact  navies  add  to  the 
potential  strength  of  the  Soviet  fleets." 

In  contrast  to  the  strength  of  the  growing 
Soviet  Navy,  58  percent  of  the  combatant 
fleet  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Is  over  20  years  old. 

But  these  frightening  challenges  to  the 
survival  of  our  Nation  have  been  obscured 
by  an  attack,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  upon 
the  so-called  U.S.  military-Industrial  com- 
plex and  military  expenditures. 

As  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
succinctly  stated:  "One  of  our  failings  as 
people,  I  think,  is  a  preoccupation  with 
witches  .  .  .  the  witch  has  changed  and  is 
now  the  military-Industrial   complex." 

It  has  become  very  unpopular  to  defend 
our  military.  And  those  committees  of  Con- 
gress charged  with  the  responsibility  for  leg- 
islation dealing  with  our  national  defense  are 
under  increasing  attack.  t)oth  within  the 
Congress  and  by  all  forms  of  news  media. 

The  underlying  cause  Is  undoubtedly  the 
frustration  many  Americans  feel  with  re- 
spect to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  But  the  de- 
bate over  defense  spending,  overrruns,  re- 
vised estimates  and  the  procurement  of 
weapon  systems  overlooks  the  genesis  of  the 
authorization  process  which  has  made  it 
possible  for  Congress  to  become  more  fully 
informed  with  respect  to  defense  spending 
over  the  past  eight  years  than  ever  before. 

Prior  to  1960,  the  great  Safegward  debate 
might  never  have  taken  place  or  it  might 
have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  entire  defense  budget.  In  1959,  the  Con- 
gress amended  Section  412  of  the  Military 
Construction  Act  of  1959  by  providing  that 
"no  funds  may  be  appropriated  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1960.  to  or  for  the  use  of  any  armed 
force  of  the  United  States  for  the  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles  or  naval  vessels  un- 
less the  appropriation  of  such  funds  has  been 
authorized  by  legislation  enacted  after  such 
date." 

Thus,  since  the  beginning  of  1961 ,  two  leg- 
islative committees  of  the  Congress,  specifi- 
cally the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees,  have  authorized  all  major 
weapon  systems  before  funds  could  be  ap- 
propriated for  such  systems. 

In  1962,  the  Congress  amended  the  new 
authorization  procedures  by  adding  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  with  re- 
spect to  aircraft,  mlssUes  and  Naval  vessels. 
In  1963,  the  law  was  further  amended  to 
Include  all  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  performed  by  the  armed  services. 
In  1965,  the  law  again  was  amended  to  In- 
clude all  tracked  combat  vehicles.  It  is  not 
unllkly  that  the  law  may  be  further  amended 
to  Include  other  major  procurement  expend- 
itures. 

The  so-called  "412"  legislation,  since  1961, 
has  controlled  authorization  bills   (and  re- 
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sultant  «xpen<lilur«8)  in  sums  ranging  from 
$13  bUllon  to  $2$  billion  acnually.  By  this  ac- 
tion alone,  m^ny  additional  members  ot 
Congress  have  become  Increasingly  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  weapon  systems  to  be 
procured,  their  "ise.  their  cost  and  the  pro- 
cess by  which  t|iey  are  to  be  procured. 

Prior  to  "4lj."  only  the  Appropriations 
Committees  weiie  fully  Informed,  except  for 
Information  glelined  from  posture  briefings 
presented  to  legislative  commttees  for  Infor- 
mation purpos^  only. 

DISAPPEARING    MTSTIQIT 

But  now.  th«  Congress  no  longer  simply 
appropriates  mqney  In  large  "blank  checks" 
for  use  by  the  af-med  services  as  they  see  fit. 
Specific  sums  ar;  requested  for  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessds.  tracked  combat  vehicles 
and  all  researcli  and  development.  During 
the  classified  hearings,  so-called  "below  the 
line  items"  which  make  up  the  total  lump 
sum  requested  Tor  the  major  procurement 
Items  are  prese  ited  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee 

The  services  faay  not  later  deviate  from 
the  numbers  authorized  by  the  Committees 
without  prior  approval  of  the  appropilate 
committees,  or  ^'Ithout  notifying  the  appro- 
priate committers  of  their  intention  to  do 
so.  This  procedt  re  is  called  "reprograming" 
and  is  ttie  proceis  by  which  the  services  may 
cfiange'uf)  or  ddwn  the  number  of  weapon 
systems  to  be  p 'ocured  by  using  funds  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  for  other  Items 
in  the  defense  budget  It  ia  carefully  super 
vised  and  contrclled 

Thus.  In  a  pel  lod  of  eight  years  the  mys 
tlque  of  defense  spending  has  been  slowly 
disappearing.  Tl  ere  still  are  large  expendl 
tures  which  are  not  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Congress  ant  ually  for  such  things  as  am 
arms,  artillery,  petroleum 
uniforms,  food  ahd  other  military  necessities 
Nevertheless,  thii  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees  have,  with  each  passing 
year,  delved  mor«  deeply  into  defense  expend- 
itures 

Study  groups  and  task  forces  have  been 
created  In  and  aut  of  the  Congress  to  study 
the  defense  bud  jet.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
nongovi  (rnment  organizations  or 
groups  may  tal  :e  it  upon  themselves  to 
present  independent  defense  budgets  each 
well  lead  to  similar  study 
groups  or  task  :  orces  being  created  within 
the  Congress — ai  though  not  necessarily  as- 
Jurlsdlctional  committees — 
to  look  into  parity  prices,  foreign  affairs, 
poverty  prograns.  public  worlcs,  Medicare. 
veterans  beneflti;  and  many  other  matters 
Involving  suljstantlal  Federal  expenditures. 
If  this  is  carriec  to  its  logical  extreme,  the 
Congress  may  have  to  revert  to  the  days 
when  It  operatet  only  with  ad  hoc  commit- 
tees or  as  a  Corimlttee  of  the  Whole,  with 
no  legislative  committees  with  Jurisdiction 
Whether  this  would  be  a 
debatable,   but   the   trend 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

about  eight  percent  of  the  Oroea  National 
Product. 

In  relation  to  the  Federal  budget,  recom- 
mended defense  spending  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately 39  percent  of  Fiscal  Tear  1970, 
compared  to  42.5  percent  In  1968,  41.8  per- 
cent in  1964  and  62  percent  In  1953. 

THK  SCAPEGOAT 

It  also  is  Interesting  to  note  that  from 
1964  to  1970  defense  expenditures  have  in- 
creased by  $27  billion,  which  by  Itself  may 
have  led  to  the  overdone  and  out-of-context 
military-industrial  complex  charge.  Very 
little  Is  said  about  the  fact  that  the  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  have 
increased  their  expenditures  during  this 
same  time  period  by  over  $47  billion 

Nor  is  that  other  part  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's now  famous  military-industrial 
complex  address  quoted  very  often  In  which 
he  said:  "We  face  a  hostile  Ideology — global 
in  scope,  atheistic  In  character,  ruthless  in 
purpose  and  Insidious  In  method.  Unhap- 
pily the  danger  it  poses  promises  to  be  of 
indefinite  duration.  ...  A  vital  element  in 
keeping  the  peace  Is  our  military  establish- 
ment. Our  arms  must  be  mighty,  ready  for 
in.<itant  action,  so  that  no  potential  aggres- 
sor may  be  tempted  to  risk  his  own  destmc- 
tion." 

Tliose  who  decry  the  military-industrial 
complex  never  refer  to  the  fact  that  from 
Fiscal  Year  1968  to  Fiscal  Year  1970  defense 
expenditures  declined  by  $100  million,  while 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  increased 
their   exjjenditures   by   $12.4   billion. 

So  the  scapegoat  of  the  year  is  the  mili- 
tary industrial  complex.  But,  those  who  at- 
tack it  seldom  If  ever  mention  that  more  than 
half  of  the  defense  budget  Involves  fixed 
charges  that  can  only  be  reduced  by  drasti- 
cally cutting  back  the  size  of  the  armed 
forces. 

More  than  half  of  the  defense  budget, 
some  $41  billion  annually.  Is  spent  on  people, 
including  pay,  allowances,  transportation,  re- 
tired pay  and  other  costs  which  involve  the 
procurement  of  no  material  things. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  has  said  on 
many  occasions,  we  spend  over  $41  billion 
annually,  none  of  which  buys  a  paint  brush, 
a  n.ill  or  a  bullet. 

PHILOSOPHY    OP    PARITY 

Other  parts  of  the  defense  budget  in- 
volving operation  and  maintenance  costs — 
including  the  cost  of  ammunition,  fuel  and 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia — account  for  half 
the  remainder,  leaving  about  25  percent  of 
the  defense  budget  for  the  proctirement  of 
weapon  systems. 

The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
is  most  conscious  of  this  fact.  When  efforts 
are  made  to  bring  about  reductions  in  de- 
fense spending,  there  are  really  only  three 
areas  subject  to  paring:  the  cost  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  the  cost  of  people  and  the  cost 
for  new  weapon  systems.  And  since  new 
weapon  systems,  in  most  cases,  replace  air- 
ciaft  and  ships  that  simply  wear  out  or  are 
lost  in  operational  or  combat  missions,  it 
is  significant  to  point  out  that  our  Inven- 
tory of  aircraft,  ships,  spares,  guns,  etc..  is 
not  increasing  and,  in  some  cases,  is  actvially 
declining. 

Even  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  armed  forces,  for  example,  a  reduc- 
tion of  approximately  one  million  persons 
on  active  duty,  would  only  reduce  spending 
for  people  by  some  $8  billion  annually.  And 
if  an  all-volunteer  force  Is  the  desire  of  the 
American  people,  then  the  $8  billion  savings 
would  be  offset  by  the  pay  increases  neces- 
sary to  attain  an  all-volunteer  force. 

The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
looked  for  areas  in  which  expenditures  could 
be  deferred  for  Fiscal  Year  1970.  One  area 
was  In  the  field  of  military  construction. 
And  here  the  Committee  did  defer  pro- 
grams. 
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Another  area  is  in  the  field  of  research 
and  development.  But  cuts  here  pose  a  more 
difficult  problem.  The  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  substan- 
tial cuts  in  research  and  development  may 
lead  to  serious  weapons  gaps  In  the  years 
ahead. 

There  appears  to  be  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
minds  of  some  that  if  we  do  not  devise  new 
weapon  systems,  devastating  as  they  may  be, 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China  will 
be  happy  to  maintain  a  state  of  parity  with 
us.  Somewhere  along  the  line,  in  the  past  few 
years,  the  philosophy  of  parity,  as  opposed  to 
the  philosophy  of  superiority,  in  the  defense 
of  the  Nation,  has  crept  into  many  declslon.s 
affecting  our  security. 

But  those  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  who  must  deal  daily  with 
orders  of  battle,  are  not  at  ease  when  they 
realize  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  350  sub- 
marines, as  opposed  to  our  146.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  is  not 
happy  about  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  25  surface-to-surface  missile  ships — de- 
stroyers and  cruisers — and  we  have  none.  And 
we  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  150  missile  patrol  boats,  while  we 
have  none.  But  there  are  some  who  feel  that. 
since  we  have  16  attack  carriers  and  the  So- 
viets have  none,  we  no  longer  need  to  build 
new  carriers. 

The  Soviets  have  at  least  13  new  fighters, 
eight  of  them  prototypes.  Our  newest  opera- 
tional fighter  Is  the  F-4.  first  flown  in  1956. 
With  the  exception  of  the  P-111.  the  United 
States  does  not  have  a  new  fighter  in  produc- 
tion now.  This  serious  gap  will  be  bridged  in 
part  by  the  production  of  the  P-14  for  the 
Navy  and  the  F-15  for  the  Air  Force. 

SYSTEMS   ANALYSIS 

But  there  are  or  were  those  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  particularly  in  the  Office  of 
Systems  Analysis,  who  believe  It  is  a  mistake 
to  bxiild  the  P-14  and  P-15.  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  aircraft  are  too  expensive  and 
that  there  is  no  need  for  such  sophisticated 
weapon  systems,  with  all-weather  capability 
and  highly  accurate  bombing  devices.  This 
philosophy  is  most  mystifying.  It  seems  to  be 
based  on  an  assumption  that  any  war  in- 
volving the  use  of  fighter  aircraft  will  be  con- 
ducted in  Europe,  in  lovely  weather  and  In 
the  daytime  only. 

The  Systems  Analysis  Office  still  exists  In 
the  Department  of  Defen.se.  although  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  or  perhaps  hope  is  a  better 
expression,  that  lo  some  extent  the  wings  of 
the  analysts  have  been  clipped. 

Because  of  the  experience  with  the  C-5A 
and  P-lll  and  the  cancellation  of  the 
Navajo,  the  MOL  and  the  B-70  and  other 
expensive  programs,  there  are  those  who  be- 
lieve that  vast  amounts  of  money  have  been 
wasted  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and, 
thus,  by  the  Congress  for  not  anticipating 
the  problems  encountered  in  these  programs. 

A  study  of  any  of  those  programs  will  re- 
veal, however,  that  the  technical  gains  to 
the  Nation  in  many  cases  far  exceeded  the 
entire  cost  of  the  program,  including  can- 
cellation costs.  The  present  inertlal  guidance 
system  came  from  the  Navajo.  New  wing 
structures  and  new  metals  came  from  the 
B-70  program.  Miniaturization  and  new  con- 
trol methods  came  from  the  MOL  program. 

The  so-called  overruns  of  the  C-5A  pro- 
gram became  newspaper  headlines  until  a 
clear  analysis  established  that  the  costs  over- 
runs were  not  nearly  as  great  as  advertised 
Inflation,  over  which  neither  the  Govern- 
ment nor  the  contractor  had  any  control,  ac- 
counted for  a  large  p>ortlon  of  the  overruns. 
There  were  unanticipated  engineering  dif- 
ficulties and  these  led  to  the  "milestone" 
approacn  for  the  new  defense  procurement 
programs.  (The  "milestone"  approach  pro- 
vides for  a  scheduled  periodic  review  and  de- 
cision-making point  in  the  development  of 
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a  jjrogram  to  Insure  that  the  program  is 
meeting  quantity,  cost  and  time  factors.) 

The  "milestone"  approach  may  also  elimi- 
nate complex  formulas  for  second  runs, 
based  upon  the  over-costs  of  the  first  runs. 
But  there  Is  hardly  a  defense  program  today 
that  has  not  experienced  some  cost  increase, 
simply  because  of  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

Those  programs  that  are  almost  on  target — 
such  as  the  production  of  the  Navy  A-7E.  the 
Air  Force  A-7D  and  the  development  of 
SAM-D  by  the  Army — are  not  headline 
makers. 

In  discussing  cost  overruns,  some  non- 
military  Federal  projects  make  Interesting 
reading. 

The  Interstate  highway  system  was  origi- 
nally estimated  to  cost  $27.6  billion.  Today, 
the  cost  estimate  Is  $56.5  billion,  a  104  per- 
cent Increase.  The  Kennedy  Cultural  Center 
in  Washington.  D.C..  was  estimated  to  cost 
$46.4  minion.  Its  present  estimated  cost  Is 
$66.4  million,  a  46  percent  cost  overrun.  The 
lunar  module.  In  our  space  program,  was 
estimated  to  cost  $388  million.  Its  current 
estimate  is  $1.9  billion,  a  389  percent  In- 
crease. In  1958.  Medicare  costs  were  esti- 
mated to  be  $3.79  billion.  Tlie  present  esti- 
mate Is  $5.33  billion,  a  40  percent  Increase. 

These  cost  overruns  are  not  particularly 
well  advertised,  but  woe  to  the  defense  con- 
tractor who  has  to  enter  into  a  new  field,  for 
his  cost  overruns  will  be  front  page  stories 
in  the  present  atmosphere  of  downgrading 
the  military  and  everything  associated  with 
it. 

OTHER   DISTRICTS    VIEWED 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  L.  Mendel  Rivers  of  South  Caro- 
lina, is  accused  of  having  an  inordinate  num- 
ber of  military  facilities  and  defense  con- 
tractors in  his  district.  As  of  june  30,  1958, 
there  were  In  Chairman  Rivers'  district  11,- 
300  active  duty  military  personnel  and  14,- 
790  civilian  employees.  The  military  payroll 
was  $63  million  annually  and  the  Federal 
civilian  payroll  was  $123  million  annually. 
Prime  contract  awards  Involved  $1  million  In 
Fiscal  Year  1968. 

Lefs  look  at  eight  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try during  this  same  period: 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  had  53.000  active  duty 
military  personnel  and  38,000  civilian  em- 
ployees. The  estimated  payroll  for  Fiscal  Year 
1969  was  $284  million  annually  for  military 
personnel  and  $324  million  annually  for  the 
Federal  civilian  employees.  Prime  contract 
awards  In  San  Antonio  in  Fiscal  Year  1968 
amounted  to  $96  million. 

The  Atlanta,  Ga.,  area  had  50,000  active 
duty  military  personnel  and  14,000  civilian 
employees.  The  pajrroll  of  the  military  in- 
volved $250  million  annually  and  the  payroll 
for  Federal  civilian  employees  was  over  $122 
million.  The  Atlanta  area  had  $775  million 
worth  of  prime  contract  awards  in  Fiscal 
Year  1968. 

The  Pensacola,  Fla.,  area  had  over  33,000 
active  duty  military  personnel  and  14,000 
Federal  civilian  employees.  The  military  pay- 
roll Is  over  $205  million  and  the  payroll  for 
Federal  civilian  employees  exceeds  $123  mil- 
lion annually.  There  were  over  $66  million  In 
prime  contract  awards  In  Fiscal  Year  1968 
in  the  Pensacola  area. 

The  Chicago  area,  including  Great  Lakes, 
had  35,000  military  personnel  on  active  duty 
and  over  6.000  civilian  employees.  The  mili- 
tary pajrroll  is  $159  million  and  the  civilian 
payroll  exceeds  $48  million  annually.  There 
were  $38  million  in  prime  contract  awards 
made  in  Fiscal  Year  1968. 

San  Diego  had  over  95.000  military  per- 
sonnel and  more  than  24.000  civilians.  The 
payroll  for  the  military  exceeded  $401  mil- 
lion and  the  civilian  payroll  was  over  $229 
million.  Prime  contract  awards  In  Fiscal  Year 
1968  involving  defense  matters  exceeded  $391 
million. 

The  Bremerton-Seattle-Tacoma  area  in  the 
State  of  Washington  had  over  53,000  active 
duty  military  personnel  and  more  than  24,- 
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000  civilian  employees.  The  military  payroll 
exceeded  $259  million  and  the  civilian  pay- 
roll exceeded  $218  million.  Prime  contract 
avrards  in  Fiscal  Year  1968  exceeded  $470 
million. 

Fort  Rucker  in  Alabama  had  11.555  active 
duty  military  personnel  and  3505  civilian 
employees.  The  military  payroll  exceeds  $68 
million  annually  and  the  Federal  civilian 
payroll  exceeds  $24  million  annually.  In  1968 
there  were  over  $37  million  in  prime  contract 
awards. 

The  Norfolk-Portsmouth  area  of  Virginia 
had  more  than  21.000  military  personnel  and 
nearly  35.000  civilians  employed.  The  military 
payroll  Is  almost  $94  million  annually  and 
the  civilian  payroll  is  in  excess  of  $271  mil- 
lion. Prime  contract  awards  amounted  to  $68 
million  in  Fiscal  Year  1968. 

But.  dei>endlng  upon  which  newspaper  one 
reads,  it  would  be  easy  to  conclude  that  the 
vast  bulk  of  defense  spending  Is  In  the 
Charleston.  S.C.,  area.  The  newspaper  attacks 
made  upon  the  House  Armed  Service  Com- 
mittee and  some  of  Its  members  make  pro- 
phetic those  words  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville: 
"In  order  to  enjoy  the  Inestimable  benefits 
that  the  liberty  of  the  press  ensures.  It  is 
necessary  to  sxibmlt  to  the  inevitable  evils 
that  it  creates." 

And — sadly  enough — defense  spending  and 
the  much  maligned  mllitary-indUBtrlal  com- 
plex are  not  the  only  targets  of  those  who 
would  take  over  the  functions  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees. 

MILITARY    DISCIPLINE 

Prom  press  reports  and  the  Congressional 
Record,  one  gains  the  Impression  that  the 
Nation  is  completely  disenchanted  with  the 
present  Selective  Service  System.  Strangely 
enough,  public  opinion  polls  and  the  lack 
of  complaints  from  those  most  vitally  af- 
fected— the  Inductees — do  not  substantiate 
the  charge  of  disenchantment.  (This,  how- 
ever, should  sound  familiar,  since  the  public 
opinion  polls  with  respect  to  the  ABM  system 
throughout  the  Nation  are  almost  univer- 
sally two-to-one  in  support  of  the  ABM 
system,  notwithstanding  the  close  vote  In 
the  Senate.) 

And  then  there  is  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  which  applies  to  our  armed 
forces.  It  was  written  under  the  mandate  of 
Article  I,  Section  8,  of  the  Constitution,  but 
is  a  favorite  target  for  many  coxirts,  not 
excepting  the  Supreme  Court.  Perhaps  dis- 
cipline Is  not  vital  to  a  military  organization, 
but  no  one  has  suggested  a  better  alternative. 

And  In  attempting  to  maintain  discipline, 
the  military  must  also  assure  justice.  The 
two  do  not  always  coincide. 

Perhaps  the  Constitutional  rights  so  many 
Americans  have  fought  so  hard  to  preserve 
are  now  being  very  cleverly  exploited  to 
destroy  us. 

Only  time  will  tell,  but  the  United  States 
of  America  cannot  Indulge  the  luxury  of 
defeat,  with  the  hope  that  her  conquerors 
will  be  as  generotis  as  we  have  been  to  those 
we  have  defeated. 

One  thing  is  certain:  So  long  as  the  present 
senior  members  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees  are  in  the  Con- 
gress, President  George  Washington's  advice 
that  "to  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the 
most  effectual  means  of  preserving  peace" 
will  continue  to  be  their  watchword. 
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would  permit  three  additional  Judges  for 
the  southern  district  of  California,  which 
I  am  cosponsoring : 

Statement  by  Mk.  Utt  on  H.R.  5582 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
5582  which  would  permit  three  additional 
Judges  for  the  Southern  District  of  Califor- 
nia, one  of  the  fastest  growing  areas  in  the 
world. 

Past  growth  is  always  accompanied  by 
problems  of  a  legal  nature,  both  criminal  and 
evil,  and  Southern  California  is  no  excep- 
tion. The  two  active  Judges  now  permanently 
assigned  to  this  District  are  carrying  a  case- 
load, which  in  1967,  was  826  per  Judge  as 
compared  with  the  national  average  of  252. 

Indicative  of  the  growth  of  cases.  In  1968 
there  were  approximately  2,500  criminal  cases 
filed  in  the  District  as  compared  with  2.094 
in  1967.  This  heavy  load  requires  that  civil 
cases  drag  on  Interminably,  with  only  a 
handful  being  processed  annually.  The  prob- 
lem is  mitigated  somewhat  by  the  use  of  one 
and  sometimes  two  visiting  Judges,  but  they 
seldom  handle  pleas,  arraignments,  pretrials, 
or  motions. 

Crime  is  on  the  increase  throughout  the 
nation,  and  It  can  only  be  helped  to  prosper 
when  criminals  fall  to  get  quick  and  sure 
punishment  for  their  transgressions.  This  is 
impossible  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  Judges 
in  an  area. 

The  Chief  Judge  of  the  District  stated  that 
"we  are  in  desperate  straits."  and  no  more 
urgent  plea  can  be  made  for  the  approval  of 
this  legislation  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


H.R.  5582 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  27.  1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
Include  my  statement  on  H.R.  5582  which 


CONGRESSMAN  CARL  ALBERT  IN- 
VITES ATTENTION  TO  THE  RE- 
MARKABLY FINE  CONTRIBUTION 
OF  GREEN  THUMB,  INC.,  TO  IM- 
PROVEMENT IN  THE  ECONOMIC 
STATUS  OF  ELDERLY  CITIZENS  IN 
RURAL  AMERICA 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OP    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  visit  the  locations  of  projects 
in  my  home  State  by  which  Green 
Thumb,  Inc.,  has  brought  increased  in- 
come and  new  hope  to  elderly  men  in 
Oklahoma.  I  have  read  of  its  splendid 
work  in  other  States. 

On  October  12  of  this  year  there  ap- 
peared in  Oklahoma  Ranch  and  Farm 
World  an  excellent  and  informative  ar- 
ticle concerning  the  work  of  Green 
Thumb  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  At  this 
time  I  am  presenting  this  article  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Congressional  Record  so 
that  all  interested  persons  may  leam 
what  is  being  done  by  the  National 
Farmers  Union  in  cooperation  with  the 
Labor  Department  and  local  community 
action  programs  to  advance  the  cause  of 
elderly  people  in  our  rural  communities. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

Green  THtrMB 
(By  Herb  Karner) 

"Green  Thvimb"  may  mean  an  extra 
amount  of  gardening  skill  to  some,  but  to  a 
growing  army  of  old  men,  it  means  much 
more.  It  means  a  chance  to  retain  the  dignity 
of  work;  a  chance  to  earn  a  half-way  decent 
living  in  declining  years;  it  means  a  way  of 
avoiding  the  stigma  of  "welfare"  and  it  meana 
a  chance  to  contribute  something  worth- 
while to  society. 

What  is  "Green  Thumb"?  It's  a  program 
dreamed  up  and  fought  for,  and  now  admin- 
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Istered   by,   the 


reality   had   It 
tlonal   Farmers 


National  Fanners  Union  In 
cooperation  with  the  Labor  Department  and 
local  Community  Action  Programs  (CAP) 
5  part  of  the  OlHce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportur  ity  (OEO). 
Green  Thumt  would  never  have  become  a 
not  been  for  leaders  of  Na- 
Dnion  who  flght  battles  of 
small  farmers.  *rhey  became  enraged  when 
they  stood  by  add  watched  what  was  happen* 
ing  to  old  farmers,  and  launched  a  battle 
for  their  survlvi. 

It's  not  an  expensive  program  as  most  such 
self-help  projects  go.  The  amount  of  federal 
money  is  a  pittance  compared  to  others.  But 
it  does  help  anil  that's  the  big  objective  of 
NFU — helping  old  farmers. 

Qreen  Thumo  provides  supplemental  in- 
come for  needy  rural  residents  with  agricul- 
tural backgrounjds.  Originally  Green  Thumb 
workers  were  aaslgned  to  highway  beautifi- 
cation  projects  but  these  activities  have  l>een 
extended  to  the  jdevelopment  of  roadside  and 
community  parts,  landscape  around  public 
buildings  and  itospltals  and  emergency  ac- 
tivities such  as  .assisting  school  districts. 

In  the  Southwest.  Green  Thumb  has  been 
most  active  in  Arkansas,  but  is  now  being 
implemented  ti^  seven  Oklahoma  counties 
where  needs  are  greatest.  Oklahoma's  program 
Is  headed  by  Chester  Stone,  staff  member  of 
the  OlfTalioma  farmers  Union  at  Oklahoma 
City.     ""  I 

Nationally  tha  project  was  given  the  green 
light  In  Januarkr  of  1968  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  OEO  through  the  Department  of  La- 
bor. 

Five  Arkansas  counties  were  selected  to 
try  the  experlmfnt.  Pike.  Cleveland,  Pulton, 
Madison  and  NeWton.  More  than  half  of  the 
residents  in  theafc  counties  were  far  below  the 
poverty  Income  Bevel.  Lewis  J.  Johnson,  Jr., 
is  director  of  th|e  program  for  the  Arkansas 
Farmers  Union;  land  Dr.  Blue  Carstensen.  of 
the  National  Fanmers  Union  Washington  Of- 
fice, is  national  nirector. 

Since  the  begirining  in  Arkansas,  not  only 
has  the  program!  spread  to  other  counties.  14 
states  have  adopted  Green  Thumb.  They  are 
besides  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas.  Indiana, 
Kentucky.  Minn^ota,  Nebraska.  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania.  South  Da- 
kota. Utah,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

This  year  thei'e  will  be  more  than  2,000 
Green  Thumbera  doing  gainful  work.  They'll 
average  about  811  years  old.  and — get  this — 
their  average  yei  rly  income  per  couple  aver- 
aged around  S)00  before  getting  Green 
Thumb  work.  Tlie  general  criteria  for  Green 
Thumb  Jobs  w»i  to  need  supplemental  in- 
come; be  past  6(1  and  be  able  to  do  outdoor 
work.  Goal  of  Grsen  Thumb  leaders  Is  to  give 
old  men  an  opportunity  to  earn  up  to  $1,500 
a  year  additions  1  income.  Green  Thumbers 
earn  the  federal  minimum  wage  of  $1.60  an 
hour  and  work  eight  hours  a  day.  but  are 
'imlted  to  three  days  work  weekly. 

How's  it  workng?  The  year  the  program 
began  It  provided  work  for  about  140  men. 
In  1967  it  was  eipanded  to  include  11  coun- 
ties in  Arkansat  and  employed  about  236. 
Last  year  537  w«  re  employed  In  31  counties 
and  It  is  hoped  to  include  35  counties  with 
more  than  600  working  in  Arkansas,  accord- 
ing to  Johnson. 

Green  Thumb  started  in  Oklahoma  last 
year  and  currently  is  active  in  Lincoln.  Okla- 
homa, Sequoyahj  Haskell  and  Leflore  coun- 
ties. Helping  Stone  as  state  supervisor,  is 
Ronald  Raglandjwho  is  field  supervisor  for 
the  eastern  part  6t  the  state. 

Sooners  who  wsrk  on  the  project  also  must 
and  follow  the  same  regu- 


be  older  than  6G 
latlons. 

"We  want  to 
possible,"  Stone 


ipread  the  funds  as  far  as 
said.  "To  be  eligible  a  per- 
son's income  must  be  under  $3,000  a  year  if 
he  has  a  famlli.  and  below  $1,700  If  he's 
single.  He's  got  o  have  a  farm  background, 
tmd  need  a  job.' 
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Surprisingly,  there's  a  waiting  list  for  old 
men  wanting  work.  They  are  not  on  welfare 
rolls.  Some  get  small  Social  Security  checks, 
but  are  victims  of  economic  inflation.  They 
cannot  compete  with  younger  men  for  Jobs, 
but  they  still  have  skills,  energy,  know-how 
and  desire  to  do  a  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay. 

While  money  is  Important,  It  isn't  every- 
thing to  the  Green  Thumb  crew.  Take  the 
case  of  John  McKlnney.  He's  a  78-year-old 
retired  farmer  living  in  Salllsaw. 

"I'm  sure  thankful  for  the  Green  Thumb 
program  Gives  me  a  chance  to  get  out  In  the 
country.  After  all.  I  spent  my  life  with  cows, 
mules  and  horses  and  growing  things. 

"Oh,  I've  got  a  garden  in  town — have  a 
city  lot,  and  a  good  garden.  Course,  it's  klnda 
burned  out  now.  but  a  garden  ain't  the  same 
as  farming. 

"Quit  'bout  10  years  ago.  Biggest  mistake 
I  ever  made.  Had  about  as  good  a  140  acre 
farm  as  you'd  find,  but  my  wife  wanted  to 
move  to  town,  so  I  sold  out  and  moved  to 
town  to  please  her. 

"And^  she's  real  well  satisfied.  But  not  me. 
Now.  working  three  days  a  week  gives  me 
something  to  do  beside  sit  in  the  hoxise  and 
stare  at  four  walls."  he  said. 

"Yessir!  Never  dreamed  10  years  ago  that 
land  would  get  as  high  as  it  is  ...  it  was 
bringing  around  $26  to  $30  an  acre,  and 
that's  what  I  got  for  mine.  But  it  didn't  go 
far.  and  this  extra  I  earn  sure  comes  In 
handy."  McKlnney  said. 

Currently  projects  in  Oklahoma  Involve 
city  parks,  and  other  municipal  projects. 
Green  Thumb  officials  work  in  cooperation 
with  city  officials  who  are  in  need  of  depend- 
able labor,  have  the  equipment  and  necessary 
funds  for  improvements.  Green  Thumb  sup- 
plies the  labor. 

■Klnda  like  the  old  WPA  days, "  one  old- 
timer  said  who  is  working  on  the  Vlan  City 
Park.  "Back  in  them  days  we  built  a  lot  of 
things.  Bridges,  courthouses,  roads — you 
name  it.  we  built  It.  'Made  work'  they  called 
it.  but  by  God.  we  at  least  gave  'em  their 
money's  woi^h." 

And  everyone  concerned  with  Green 
Thumb  today  agrees  that  these  old  men — 
considered  over  the  hill  by  society — are  giving 
more  than  their  money's  worth  to  society. 

"Without  the  assistance  of  the  Green 
Thumb  in  the  building  of  toilets,  fireplaces, 
picnic  tables,  as  well  as  the  clearing  of  trees 
and  brush  burning,  the  development  of  these 
assets  in  Becker  County  (Minn.)  would  not 
have  been  possible,  said  Duane  N.  Winter, 
land  commissioner. 

And,  Sister  Mary  Michael,  administrator  of 
the  Eureka  Springs  Municipal  Hospital  at 
Eureka  Springs,  Ark.,  said  "twice  during  the 
past  year  our  hospital  has  benefitted  by  the 
work  of  the  Green  Thumb  men.  The  first 
was  a  rock  retaining  wall  along  the  street  in 
front  of  the  new  wing.  In  December  these 
good  men  transformed  our  dark,  dingy  base- 
ment in  the  old  hospital  building  into  a 
bright,  clean  sparkling  place." 

There's  an  added  dividend.  More  than  100 
Green  Thimibers  last  year  found  Jobs  with 
other  employers.  Almost  without  exception 
what  happens  is  this:  The  Green  Thumb 
work  proves  to  the  world  that  age  does  not 
keep  a  person  from  doing  a  good  Job.  But  the 
most  Important  thing  is  that  it  proves  to  the 
Green  Thumber  himself  that  he's  not  a  "has- 
been."  He  finds  out  that  he  can  still  do  a  days 
work.  Sometimes  this  is  the  most  important 
part. 

Green  Thumb  officials  are  encouraging  and 
helping  Qreen  Thumbers  find  employment 
with  private  employers.  For  one  thing,  they 
can  usually  earn  more  money  on  such  Jobs. 
For  another  thing,  when  they  move  out  to 
a  new  Job,  they  make  room  for  another  old 
man  to  take  their  place. 

So  keep  your  eyes  open  as  you  drive  around 
OklEOioma  and  Arkansas.  If  you  see  an  old 
man  cheerfully  working  away,   and   if   he's 
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wearing  a  shiny  green  hard  hat.  he's  a  mem- 
ber of  a  proud  corps,  the  Green  Thumb.  Stop 
and  get  acquainted.  He'll  take  time  to  tell 
you  what  he's  doing,  and  how  proud  he  Is  to 
be  doing  something  worthwhile. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  VIETNAM 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  27.  1969 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  know  Robert  W.  Lucas, 
until  recently  assigned  to  the  Washing- 
ton press  corps.  Bob  Is  a  newspaperman 
of  wide  experience  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
is  now  executive  director  of  the  Yakima 
Herald-Republic  in  my  hometown  of 
Yakima.  Wash. 

Bob  Lucas  recently  wrote  an  editorial 
entitled  "Reflections  on  Vietnam."  It  is 
the  finest  piece  of  its  kind  and  I,  there- 
fore, want  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues 
(From  the  Yakima  Herald-Republic, 
Sept.  18.  1969] 
Reflections  on  Vietnam 
(By  Robert  W.  Lucas) 

It  is  not  easy  to  write  with  fairness  and 
balance  about  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  more 
one  knows  about  it.  its  political  origins,  the 
dismal  chronology  of  faulty  assumptions  and 
Indecisive  and  senseless  engagements — the 
heroism  and  sacrifice,  the  corruption  und 
waste,  the  suffering  and  grief  associated  with 
It — the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  Judge 
the  wjtf  cooly  and  responsibly.  But  this  l.s 
an  effort  to  do  Just  that. 

President  Nixon  continues  to  support  the 
general  hypothesis  of  his  predecessor  on  the 
rationale  of  the  war.  although  with  signif- 
icant modifications  of  strategy  designed  to 
end  it.  Both  the  Johnson  and  the  Nixon 
admlnlstratiotu  may  be  right  in  Justifying 
their  commitment  of  United  States  power  in 
Asia.  But  I  have  never  seen  it  that  way  and 
do  not  now. 

Since  1965  and  until  this  summer.  I  had 
unusual  opportunities  In  Washington  to  fol- 
low the  course  of  decisions  on  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  As  a  White  House  correspond- 
ent, in  constant  and  close  contact  with  both' 
columnists  and  reporters,  and  the  hi^hep' 
officials  of  the  government.  I  watched  the 
policy  struggles  at  close  hand.  And  on  oc- 
casion I  was  privileged  to  meet  and  talk 
Informally  and  off-the-record  with,  among 
others.  Walter  W.  Rostow,  Cyrus  Vance.  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara,  Dean  Rusk,  Ellsworth 
Bunker,  Vice  President  Humphrey  and  Pres- 
ident Johnson  himself. 

With  great  respect  for  the  sincerity,  the 
depth  of  commitment  and  the  exhausting 
labor  of  those  men  who  were  carrying  the 
lawful  burdens  of  the  conflict,  I  concluded 
that  they  were  often  victims  of  events  al- 
most beyond  their  control.  They  were  forced 
to  grapple  with  an  Inexplicably  confusing 
challenge  to  free  world  interests  In  old  Indo- 
china, and  do  so  coincidental  with  the  erup- 
tion of  serious  troubles  at  home.  And  this 
mix  of  cause  and  effect  led  them  lr';o  the 
blind  alley  called  Vietnam. 

When  the  scholars  and  the  histiTtnns  have 
had  time  to  analyze  events  of  the  late 
decade,  this  is  what  I  believe  they  will  find: 

What  started  as  a  hopefully  pragmatic, 
idealistic  and  even  inspired  effort  to  help 
those  Vietnamese  who.  for  political  or  re- 
ligious reasons,  attempted  to  remain  outside 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  Communist  dictatorship  in 
Hanoi,  was  transformed  by  our  political 
rhetoric    and    military    pressxire    into    quite 
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something  else.  The  rescue  mission  was  en- 
larged to  become  a  crusade  against  the  flood 
of  Red  Communism  into  all  Southeast  Asia 
and,  as  an  afterthought,  to  honor  treaty 
pledges  presumably  valid  under  the  SEATO 
pact. 

Now,  our  modest  adventure  which  started 
with  the  dispatch  of  36  American  military 
advisers  In  August.  1960,  has  become  an 
essentially  futile,  unacceptably  expensive 
and  brutalizing  misuse  ol  American  mili- 
tary power. 

Why?  Some  people  seriously  believe  the 
war  could  have  been  won  and  could  still  be 
won  without  setting  off  the  holocaust  of 
World  War  HI.  They  may  be  right.  But  it 
seems  clear  to  me  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  do  not  want  to  take  that 
chance. 

Why,  then,  have  we  wandered  so  far  into 
the  trackless  wilderness  of  Asia  where  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  refused  to  go  for  the  relief 
of  the  besieged  French  at  Dien  Blen  Phu? 
Here  are  the  reasons  as  I  see  them: 

We  did  not  give  due  regard  to  the  history, 
character  and  traditions  of  the  30  million 
Vietnamese  people. 

We  failed  to  pay  intelligent  respect  for 
the  struggle  of  those  ancient,  culturally  dis- 
tinctive and  durable  people  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  domination  of  invading 
Mongols,  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese  and  the 
French  over  the  last  2,000  years. 

We  Ignored  the  inherent  and  inescapable 
limitations  of  Involving  ourselves,  with  our 
machines  of  modern  warfare,  in  the  civil 
strife  of  an  Asian  society,  10.000  miles  from 
home,  at  the  vortex  of  a  social  upheaval  that 
had  within  the  last  two  decades  thrown  up 
a  militant,  menacing  and  dominant  power  of 
a  half -billion  people — Red  China. 

We  did  not  reckon  with  the  sophistication. 
Independence  and  enlightenment  of  the  col- 
lege-age generation  of  Americans — the  most 
worldly,  best-informed  and  least  tractable 
generation  In  our  history. 

We  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  sub- 
surface but  powerful  and  prevalent  abhor- 
rence of  modern  weaponry  and  warfare  as 
projections  and  Instruments  of  foreign 
policy. 

And  finally,  we  did  not  anticipate  the 
deadly  fallout  of  distrust,  contempt  and  sus- 
picion for  the  word,  the  judgment  and  the 
motives  of  this  country's  leaders. 

The  staggering  mood  of  frustration  among 
so  maJiy  people  of  this  country  arose  from 
the  war.  But  it  was  intensified  by  the  con- 
vergence of  other  crises  in  o\ir  national  Ufe. 

The  shocking  increase  of  crime — an  off- 
shoot of  social  mobility  and  the  scandalously 
unfinished  btislness  of  urban  reconstruction 
and  reform. 

The  explosion  of  the  Negroes'  aspirations 
and  resentment,  and  their  desperate  catch- 
up quest  for  identity,  social  justice,  and  a  fair 
chance  as  equal  citizens  of  a  free  country. 

Without  the  war  and  its  byproducts  of 
dlvlslveness  and  nihilism,  our  society  would 
still  be  guilt-ridden  and  restless.  With  the 
war — Its  toll  of  blood  and  treasure  and  Its 
forced  tithe  of  resources — the  American  peo- 
ple are  gravely  threatened  with  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  their  system,  a  decline  of  faith  In 
their  constitutional  principles  and  a  dilution 
of  trust  in  their  institutions  of  government. 

I  personally  observed  a  President  of  the 
United  States  reduced  from  a  strong,  op- 
timistic, humane  and  immensely  talented 
chief  executive  to  a  humbled,  addled  and 
rejected  politician,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was 
badly  informed.  I  think  he  was  cut  down  and 
left  vulnerable  by  the  miscalculations  of  ad- 
visers in  both  the  military  and  diplomatic 
cadres  under  his  command. 

I  witnessed  the  slow  and  painful  recogni- 
tion of  error  among  some  of  the  men  close 
to  Mr.  Johnson. 

Proud,  vain  and  at  times  overpowering. 
Lvndon  Johnson  listened  to  the  rising  chor- 
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us  of  dissent.  But  having  tested  and  test-^d 
again  the  incomparable  Intelligence  avail- 
able to  him.  President  Johnson — convinced 
of  the  weighted  accuracy  of  that  guidance, 
and  deeply  persuaded  of  the  righteousness 
of  his  course — would  not  and  could  not 
measure  the  real  scope  and  depth  of  that  dis- 
sent. He  clung  to  the  belief  that  the  protests 
were  largely  the  work  of  .Commies  and  their 
dupes,  visionary  academicians  and  their  mis- 
led students  and  a  mischievlous  press. 

Now  it  is  Mr.  Nixon's  war — to  enlarge,  to 
diminish  or  to  end.  I  believe  he  is  trying,  as 
Mr.  Johnson  tried,  to  find  a  way  out — and 
with  results  that  are  measurable  if  not  sen- 
sational. 

Those  who  are  dogmatically  demanding  a 
precipitous  and  total  withdrawal  are  ignor- 
ing dangerous  consequences  of  such  action 
to  the  internal  political  stability  of  this 
country,  in  my  opinion.  But  Mr.  Nixon 
should  be  aware  that  further  deception,  ra- 
tionalization or  manipulation  of  public 
opinion  to  sugar  coat  the  bitter  pill  of  Amer- 
ican disengagement  in  Vietnam  would  be  a 
cataclysmic  mistake — not  only  for  Mr.  Nix- 
on— just  one  expendable  citizen  among  us — 
but  for  all  the  people  of  this  nation.  And  the 
people,  God  bless  'em,  are  what  count. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  LEGAL  SERVICES 
PROGRAM  SHOULD  NOT  HAVE 
GOVERNOR'S  VETO 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
one once  said,  "Laws  grind  the  poor,  and 
rich  men  rule  the  law." 

As  legislators.  I  am  sure  most  of  us 
in  Congress  would  not  want  this  criticism 
leveled  at  us,  and  yet  sometimes  one 
has  to  wonder. 

A  recent  move  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  would  amend  the  anti- 
poverty  authorization  bill  to  provide  for 
a  Governor's  final  veto  over  activities  of 
the  neighborhood  legal  services  program. 

Writer  William  Raspberry  ably 
describes  the  havoc  that  would  result 
across  the  Nation  if  this  amendment  is 
allowed  to  become  law,  in  his  column  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 24. 

The  neighborhood  legal  services  pro- 
gram was  included  in  the  war  on  poverty 
so  that  there  would  not  be  one  law  for 
the  rich  and  one  for  the  poor.  It  pro- 
vides legal  representation  for  the  dis- 
advantaged, research  into  the  legal 
problems  of  poverty,  education  for  the 
poor  regarding  their  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities, and  in  general  tries  to  help 
people  improve  their  circumstances. 

In  Pittsburgh,  specifically,  a  team  of 
24  attorneys  assists  an  average  of  1,700 
clients  in  consumer  problems,  housing, 
bonding,  social  security,  veterans',  and 
family  problems  each  quarter. 

I  certainly  intend  to  express  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  chairman  of  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  concerning  the  Murphy 
amendment,  and  oppose  it  on  the  floor 
should  it  be  offered  when  the  House 
debates  this  legislation. 

The  Raspberry  editorial  is  Included 
herewith  in  the  Record  for  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 
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Development  of  Poverty  Law  Is  Thbeatento 
BT  Senator  MtrRPHT 
(By  William  Raspberry) 
It  is  easy  to  confuse  the  function  of  the 
Neighborhood    Legal   Services    with    that   of 
other  lawyers — say  public  defenders  or  court 
appointed  attorneys — who  handle  legal  mat- 
ters for  poor  people. 

Much  of  the  NL8  work  Is  precisely  like  that 
of  the  old-line  programs,  providing  routine 
legal  representation  for  people  who  can't  af- 
ford to  purchase  it. 

But  if  that  were  all  there  was  to  it,  NLS 
would  not  have  become  the  vital  force  it  is. 
Nor,  of  course,  would  it  have  aroused  the 
hackles  of  Sen.  George  Murphy  (R-Callf). 

Where  NLS  has  made  its  mark  is  not  so 
much  in  the  routine  practice  of  law  as  in  the 
development  of  poverty  law. 

Take  landlord-tenant  law,  which  had  un- 
dergone vltually  no  change  at  all  over  the 
past  hundred  years.  Then  came  the  Neigh- 
borhood Legal  Services  with  its  LUits  on  be- 
half of  poor  tenants,  suits  which  are  begin- 
ning to  clarify  the  rights  of  tenants  in  courts 
that  have  traditionally  been  the  hand-maid- 
ens of  landlords. 

Much  law  is  being  made  in  the  process.  It 
is  no  longer,  for  example,  just  a  matter  of 
having  a  Judge  consider  whether  an  eviction 
has  been  properly  carried  out  in  terms  of 
sufficient  notice  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  courts  had  always  acted  on  the  as- 
sumption that  a  landlord  could  evict,  absent 
a  lease,  anytime  he  chose  to  do  so.  They  had 
never  addressed  themselves  to  such  ques- 
tions as  retaliatory  evictions  against  tenants 
who  exercised  their  right  to  compltiin  about 
housing  code  violations  or  to  organize  ten- 
ants' groups  or  otherwise  "make  trouble"  for 
landlords. 

Now  it  seems  clear  that  there  is  under- 
way a  legal  trend  that  will  lead  to  unprece- 
dented protection  of  tenants,  rich  as  well  as 
poor,  against  the  whims  of  their  landlords. 
This  sort  of  case  law  development  Is  difll- 
cult  enough  for  litigants  who  can  pay  for 
good  legal  counsel.  It  would  be  Impossible 
for  poor  people  except  through  something 
very  much  like  the  Neighborhood  Legal  Serv- 
ice. 

Much  of  the  work  done  by  NLS  attorneys 
has  been  directed  at  reform  of  state  and  lo- 
cal goverimient  institutions — the  attack  on 
welfare  residency  rules,  for  example. 

And  therein  lies  the  real  mischief  of  Sen. 
Murphy's  amendment  to  the  antipoverty  au- 
thorization bill.  The  amendment  would  give 
governors  final  veto  power  over  NLS  activi- 
ties. (Under  present  law,  a  governor's  veto 
can  be  overridden  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.) 

Can  you  imagine  the  governor  of  New  York 
(or  the  mayor  of  Washington,  D.C.,  for  that 
matter)  not  exercising  his  veto  over  NLS  at- 
tempts to  knock  down  the  one-year  resi- 
dency requirement  for  welfare  recipients?  Or 
the  governor  of  C3allfornla  holding  still  while 
NLS  lawyers  attacked  his  attempt  to  whack 
$16  million  off  the  State's  Medicaid  program? 
These  are  matters  of  vital  interest  to 
poor  people,  even  when  they  run  counter 
to  what  state  officials  see  as  their  own  best 
interest. 

The  Murphy  amendment  says  it's  all  right 
for  poverty  lawyers  to  act  so  long  as  they 
don't  Interfere  with  the  institutions  and  at- 
titudes that  are  keeping  poor  people  poor.  If 
the  amendment  is  adopted,  it  could  reduce 
the  NLS  to  the  sort  of  bandaid  legal  assist- 
ance that  court-appointed  lawyers  provide. 
Fortunately,  opposition  to  the  Murphy 
proposal  is  coming  from  such  irreproachable 
sources  as  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  National 
Legal   Aid  and   Defender  Association. 

Congress'  choice  Is  either  to  kill  the  Mur- 
phy amendment  or  to  kill  effective  poverty 
law. 
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REMAINS  TARGET  IN 
RUSSIA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

I     OP  nxixois 
IN  THE  HODSB  OP  RKPRESEKTATTVES 
Monday.  October  27,  19€9 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Soviet  propaganda  machine  labors  to 
create  an  linage  of  their  being  "the  good 
guys  in  the  White  hats,"  it  is  necessary 
that  an  objective  rather  than  dreamy  at- 
titude be  maintained  toward  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  column  by  the  distinguished  in- 
ternational correspondent  of  the  Copley 
Press,  Dumiiru  Danielopol,  in  the  Sep- 
tember 23  fUgin  (Ill.>  E>aily  Courier- 
News  has  just  come  to  my  attention.  The 
information  contained  in  the  article  is, 
I  believe,  essential  to  our  understanding 
of  true  conditions  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  article  follows : 

[Prom  the  Eigln  (111)  Dally  Courier-News. 
Sept.  23.  1989 ] 

iNTBRNATIONil,    SCSNZ:    RjEUCION    REMAINS 

TAacET  IN  Russia 
_         1"^"      (By  pumltru  Danielopol) 

WashimctoW. — Religious  r>er8ecution  Inside 
the  Soviet  UnBon  no  longer  captures  head- 
Unes,  but  It  proceeds  In  grim  Inexorable 
fashion.  Prom  I  time  to  time  we  are  reminded 
of  this  sordid  tlusslan  tragedy. 

Two  Baptist  ministers.  Troflm  Peldak  and 
Vladimir  Vlchtosky.  leaders  of  a  500-member 
Baptist  community,  have  been  sent  to  labor 
camps  for  Ave  years  for  conducting  religious 
services. 

In  the  Ukraine.  Catholic  Archbishop  Vasyl 
Velychkovsky.  who  had  been  released  after 
many  years  la  prison  camps,  was  arrested 
again  last  Ja^iuary  along  with  numerous 
priests,  monks  land  nuns. 

The  Nations^  Council  of  Churches  recently 
reported  that  i  "the  continuing  harassment 
and  persecution  of  Christians  and  Jews  Is 
an  alarming  qemlnder  that  freedom  of  re- 
ligion In  the  Soviet  Union  Is  still  under  severe 
Umltatlons." 
Those  "limitations"  are  Increasing. 
The  Kremll^  has  apparently  decided  It 
must  step  up  atitl -religious  efforts  for  Its  own 
survival. 

A  half  centdry  of  preaching  atheism  and 
persecuting  all  forms  of  religion,  Soviet 
leaders  find  has  failed  to  uproot  the  Rus- 
sian s  convictions.  E^ren  the  younger  genera- 
tions who  wera  never  supposed  to  hear  about 
religion  have  ^^own  a  disturbing  interest  in 
the  churches  of  their  fathers. 

The  Soviets,  of  course,  blame  their  failure 
on  the  West. 

"During  recent  years  the  anti-Communists 
have  noticeably  increased  their  religious 
propaganda  In  the  Ideological  battle  against 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Socialist  coun- 
tries, '  says  oneiMoscow  propagandist. 

"Liars,  prov^ateurs  and  falsifiers  of  all 
shades,  coming  from  Imperialist  centers  of 
propaganda  lii|ringe  Soviet  laws  and  social 
standards  by  encouraging  rellglotis  groups 
and  Individual  {fanatics." 

V.  Suyarko, !  writing  in  the  government 
Nauka  1  Religi^,  says: 

"It  is  of  special  importance  to  pursue  the 
process  of  change  and  elimination  of  faith 
in  God  .  .  thje  turning  away  from  religion 
.  .  .  and  bring  the  Soviet  citizens  who  are 
stlU  living  in  Captivity  of  religious  illusions 
along  the  road  of  spiritual  liberty  .  .  ." 

The  Kremlin  will  learn  that  this  resurgence 
of  religion  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  nothing 
to  do  with  "Iniperiallsm." 

It  springs  fr6m  a  deep  religious  strain  In 
the  peoples  or  Russia  and  it  reflects  their 
protest    againsf    the    fossilized,    reactionary 
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tTranny  wfal«fa  claims  the  right  to  think,  to 
ai>eak  and  to  decide  for  all  men. 

The  most  significant  rettim  to  Christianity 
im  that  Stalin's  own  daughter  Svetlana  Al- 
Ueluyeva  who  was  baptised  into  the  Christian 
faith  In  May  1963  long  before  she  ever 
thought  of  leaving  the  Soviet  Union. 


October  27,  1969 


DR.    JOHN   A.   GRONOUSKI 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  has  been  fortunate  to 
secure  the  services  of  Dr.  John  A.  Gro- 
nouski  as  dean  of  the  new  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  School  of  Public  Affairs. 

Dr.  Gronouski,  we  will  remember,  is 
the  former  Postmaster  General  and  Am- 
bassador to  Poland.  I  am  certain  my  col- 
leagues remember  Dr.  Gronouskl's  term 
as  Postmaster  General.  We  came  to  re- 
spect him  as  a  man  and  administrator, 
and  an  outstanding  educator.  He  brings 
to  Texas  a  wealth  of  experience.  In  talk- 
ing with  public  administrators,  I  have 
learned  that  this  new  school  of  public 
affairs  holds  the  promise  of  becoming 
the  Nation's  top  training  ground  in  this 
vital  field.  We  are,  indeed,  honored  to 
have  gained  such  a  qualified  dean  as  Dr. 
Gronouski. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  following 
article  from  Texas  Times,  a  publication 
for  the  University  of  Texas  system: 
Gronouski  Namix  to  Pubuc  Affaiiis  Dkan- 

SHIP 

Dr.  John  A.  Oronouskl,  who  has  been  U.S. 
postmaster  general  and  ambassador  to  Po- 
land, is  the  new  dean  of  the  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son School  of  Public  Affairs  at  The  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin. 

Dr.  Oronouskl 's  appointment  was  approved 
Sept.  12  by  the  Board  of  Regents  on  recom- 
mendation by  UT  Austin  President  Norman 
Hackerm&n  and  Chancellor  Harry  Ransom  of 
the  UT  System. 

"The  University  and  the  School  are  Indeed 
fortunate  in  Dr.  Oronouskl 's  acceptance  of 
this  appointment,"  Dr.  Ransom  said.  "He 
brings  excellent  academic  credentials  to  the 
post,  combined  with  broad  experience  in  ad- 
ministrative government  at  the  state,  na- 
tional and  international  levels." 

HOLDS    JOINT    appointment 

Dr.  Hackerman  said  Dr.  Oronouskl 's  teach- 
ing experience  in  the  academic  community 
and  his  professional  experience  as  postmaster 
general,  ambajssador  to  Poland,  and  tax  com- 
missioner for  Wisconsin,  give  Dr.  Oronouskl 
a  fine  base  from  which  to  develop  an  excel- 
lent program  and  recruit  faculty  for  out- 
standing students  the  school  will  attract. 

Dr.  Oronouskl,  49,  will  hold  a  joint  appoint- 
ment as  professor  of  economics  at  UT  Austin. 
His  appointment  as  dean  and  as  professor  of 
economics  was  effective  Sept.  15. 

The  LBJ  School  of  Public  Affairs  wiU  offer 
graduate  level  programs  in  public  administra- 
tion and  service.  The  school,  which  will  be  in 
the  north  Section  of  Sid  W.  Richardson  Hall. 
Is  adjacent  to  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Presi- 
dential Library. 

PIKST     STUDENTS    IN     1»70 

The  school  will  Eu:cept  Its  first  students  In 
September,  1970.  The  Regents  also  approved 
a  Master  of  Public  Affairs  degree  program 
for  the  school,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Co- 
ordinating Board,  Texas  College  and  Univer- 


sity System.  Ttae  school  will  erentuany  have 
aeveral  hundred  ttudenta. 

Dr.  OroDouskl.  a  native  of  Dunbar.  Wis., 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree  at  the  University 
of  Wlseonsin  in   iMa. 

He  entered  the  Army  Air  Corps  In  April, 
1948,  as  a  private.  Be  became  a  navigator! 
flying  24  combat  missions  over  Europe.  He 
was  discharged  as  a  first  lieutenant. 

Dr.  Oronouskl  rettimed  to  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  earning  a  master's  degree  in 
1947  Prior  to  receiving  a  Ph.D.  from  the  same 
institution  in  1956,  he  taught  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine  and  serv'ed  as  a  research  asso- 
ciate for  the  Federal  of  Tax  Administrators 

ARTICLES,   STUDIEa 

The  author  of  numerous  articles  aiid 
studies,  Dr.  Gronouski  Joined  the  faculty  of 
Wayne  State  University  in  Detroit  In  1957. 
teaching  public  finance,  state  and  local 
finance,  and  money  and  banking. 

Dr.  Gronouski  in  1959  won  a  Civil  Service 
appointment  as  research  director  of  Wiscon- 
sin's  Department   of   Taxation.   In   October 

1959,  he  became  executive  director  of  the 
Revenue  Survey  Commission  and  in  January. 

1960,  was  named  State  Commissioner  of 
Taxation. 

The  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  nom- 
inated Dr.  Gronouski  as  postmaster  general 
on  Sept.  9,  1963. 

He  was  reappointed  by  President  Johnson 
as  postmaster  general  and  sworn  In  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1966. 

In  August,  1966,  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced that  he  was  naming  Dr.  Gronouski 
ambassador  to  Poland. 

Warsaw  has  been  the  contact  point  for  the 
U.S.  with  Communist  China.  In  his  role  as 
ambassador.  Dr.  Oronouskl  was  the  United 
States'  representative  in  the  "Warsaw  talks' 
held  periodically  with  the  Chinese  ambas- 
sador in  Warsaw.  He  also  was  as  deeply  in- 
volved In  efforts  of  the  U.S.  government 
through  the  Polish  government  to  Induce 
North  Vietnam  to  engage  in  i>eace  negotl.i- 
tlons.  Warsaw  contacts  were  used  extensively 
during  the  bombing  pause  at  the  Christmas 
season,  1965.  in  the  winter  of  1966  and  during 
the  period  early  in  1968  leading  up  to  the 
Paris  peace  talks. 

HONOKAST   DOCTORATES 

Dr.  Gronouski,  who  holds  honorary  doc- 
torates from  Alliance  College  and  Palrlelgh 
Dickinson  University,  serves  as  a  trustee  o: 
the  John  P.  Kennedy  Library.  He  also  is  n 
member  of  the  Polish  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  honorary  co-chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  endowed  chair  in  Polish 
studies  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League. 

Dr.  Gronouski  is  married  to  the  former 
Mary  Louise  Metz.  They  have  two  daughters. 
Stacy  and  Julie. 


ON  REORGANIZING  THE  NAVY 
DEPARTMENT— ROBBING  PETER 
TO    PAY    PAUL? 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or   NEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  27.  1969 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  months  I  and  several  other 
Members  have  been  waging  a  losing  bat- 
tle with  the  Navy  Department  over  the 
transfer  of  activities  from  the  Naval  Ap- 
plied Sciences  Laboratory  in  Brooklyn 
to  other  areas  of  the  country,  notably 
California  and  Maryland. 

Since  the  Navy  failed  to  ever  justify  the 


October  27,  1969 

transfer  on  fiscal  grounds  one  must  sus- 
pect that  there  were  other  reasons.  The 
ad  hoc  Committee  To  Save  the  Naval  Ap- 
plied Sciences  Laboratory  has  come  up 
with  some  interesting  statistics  which 
show  that  while  the  Department  of  De- 
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fense  employment  figures  have  increased 
nationwide  by  30  percent  between  the 
years  1960  and  1968,  in  New  York  State 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  40  per- 
cent. Those  figures  are  submitted  below 
for  the  Record  : 
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This  is  just  one  additional  reason  the 
draft  reform  recommended  by  President 
Nixon  should  be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  EMPLOYEES,  BY  STATE 


AMERICAN  LEGION  SEEKS  CURB  ON 
PLOW  OP  SMUT  TO  MINORS 


states  I960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965  1966  1967 

Ai.K.™.  3S  040  35  950  35  384  33.485  33,147  32,160  31.986  27,212 

*'»^?™?;- ---  Js'nS  144765  142:i66  138  C52  135  227  145.077  168.951  175.246 

C«'''/"'» -■  'fi'jiz  ,4'7i6  14813  14  577  14,427  14,985  16.716  17.576 

Cp'O"'"' ij-Sa  ■liil  24  147  24  407  24  475  25,708  30,301  31.624 

f"'';^? al'm  32666  34    60  33  004  33  393  34,815  43,437  44  0?4 

S'''"f,» fi'8«  18  848  18  545  18  390  18,626  29.551  21,742  22.831 

"f*"'  i?'|7g  28' 495  30  059  28  332  28  479  27.544  29.972  30.711 

III'""' \WV^  fl'«g  11651  11787  11986  12,756  15,671  17,123 

intian* ',?■  !^  Ho!  2215  1  533  1548  13  064  17,027  17.331 

^'"^<"-^1 \\i%  \ilU  1137  0  478  9! 087  9  C93  10  037  10,545 

M»'"^    -,--  ll-lii  U'g28  23987  24  187  24  332  25  152  28,182  29.408 

.^a.yland.       22,559  23,8^  «,s«/  «,ib/  ^  ^^  ^^ 

Massachusetts 25,400  27,488  lb  -m  ^J  Bi  ^^.  ^  ,33^2 

^'<^f"8»" ,J'4??  u'i23  4990  5057  15  944  18,091  21,717  22,921 

M'ssojjn 14,317  14,12J  M,»|y  i3,uo/  ^  ^^^^ 

^««iJ"n„ ii'MO  II  394  11200  10  758  10  640  10,857  11,670  10,903 

Ne*  Mexico 11,440  ll.iM  n,|w  ^.  3      ^^  jj^g^ 

NewYo'l'v,-- H'S  10395  10  183  10,085  10  133  10  584  13,335  13,860 

North  Carolin. 9,994  10,39S  iu,l«  1^  ^  ^  3^    „ 

O"'"- i'.'^o  24'783  25503  25  038  24  631  27,193  33,772  34,134 

O"!'"""" If'?5?  m'5I9  68935  68380  66  032  67  767  71,301  69,957 

Pennsylvania 66.741  M.sis  be,s«  00.0  ,  ^        ^ 

South  CatoKna 14.295  14.869  ^5.3^3  U.b*  y  /..  ^^  ^^^^^ 

Te«« \}*^}  \ll^i  t9637  19384  18  711  22.703  30.240  29.526 

"•''.: ii'388  46558  46  636  45  497  44  273  45.221  52.337  54.084 

wr,n..on-:::::::-.::::-.:  23:4f4  fim  »m  21:238  21:486  22,342  26,036  27,117 

^'D^iSaimt  1,032,033  1,059,068  1,066.824  1,043,361  1,019,382  1,057.483  1,229,779  1,270  510 
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26.040 

174.772 
17.439 
32.  468 
46.612 
22,  767 
31.083 
18.471 
16.658 
10,  32 
29,675 
21,688 
13.067 
23,099 
29. 691 
11.287 
30, 758 
14,035 
37,816 
34,471 
69,268 
19.302 
74.587 
28.  380 
53,  350 
26,  522 


1.316,977 


Note:  For  States  having  over  10,000  employees. 

Source  of  information:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Bureau  of  the  Census  Statistical  Abstracts  ol  the  United  Slates  1961  69. 
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DRAFT  REFORM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's draft  refoi-m  legislation  gives  us 
an  opportunity  to  do  something  con- 
structive for  our  young  people — to  min- 
imize the  disruption  of  the  draft  on  in- 
dividual lives  and  to  make  it  as  fair  as 
possible. 

Basically,  the  President  proposes  to  re- 
duce the  period  of  prime  vulnerability 
to  the  draft  from  up  to  7  years  to  12 
months.  And  he  proposes  to  select  men 
for  induction,  from  among  those  classi- 
fied as  available,  on  a  fully  random  basis, 
giving  all  an  equal  chance. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  there  is  a 
broad  national  consensus  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  the  so-called  prime  age  group 
system,  with  prime  vulnerability  of  12 
months.  Under  it,  selections  for  induc- 
tions would  be  made  each  year  from 
class  I-A  men  aged  19  at  the  start  of  the 
year  and  those  whose  college  or  other 
deferments  expire  during  the  year. 

We  have  got  to  recognize  that  there 
are  more  men  available  and  qualified  in 
each  class  of  19-year-olds — and  those 
coming  off  deferment — than  are  needed 
for  service.  The  fairest  way  to  make  the 
selection  in  these  circumstances  is  by  a 
fully  random  system. 

Enactment  of  the  President's  legisla- 
tion would  permit  him  to  provide  for 
random  selection — the  fairest,  the  sim- 
plest and  most  imderstandable  method 
of  initiating  a  prime  age  group  system  in 
present  and  foreseeable  circumstances. 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  another  thought  in  connec- 
tion with  the  President's  request  for  re- 
form of  our  present  draft  system. 

Not  only  does  equity  require  a  change 
from  our  present  requirement  of  choos- 
ing the  "oldest  first,"  as  the  President 
noted  in  his  message,  but  the  history  of 
the  current  GI  bill  education  and  train- 
ing program  also  suggests  that  the  older 
a  veteran  is,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  take 
advantage  of  his  education  and  training 
entitlement  after  he  returns  from  serv- 
ice. 

Yoimg  Americans  should  have  their 
period  of  prime  vulnerability  to  military 
service  reduced  from  7  years  to  12 
months.  They  should  also  know  that,  if 
they  are  called  into  service,  they  can 
look  forward  to  resuming  their  education 
at  a  relatively  young  age  when  they  re- 
turn from  semce;  an  education  provided 
them  by  a  grateful  Nation  under  the  GI 
bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  young  Amer- 
icans liable  for  military  service  would 
prefer  having  their  period  of  liability 
shortened.  And  I  am  certain  that  our 
young  citizens  who  cannot  afford  to  go 
to  college  would  much  prefer  completing 
their  service  obligation  at  the  youngest 
possible  age  so  that  they  could  enter  col- 
lege after  service  under  the  GI  bill  and 
still  be  competitively  young  with  their 
contemporaries  when  they  graduate. 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  action  to  curb  the  flow  of  smut  to 
homes  where  minors  reside  is  fully  recog- 
nized by  our  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Hearings  on  various  proposals,  includ- 
ing my  own,  now  are  underway  before 
our  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations, 
whose  chairman  is  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Nix». 

The  demand  for  action  is  overwhelm- 
ing. Every  Member  of  Congress  is  receiv- 
ing complaints  almost  daily  from  right- 
fiflly  indignant  constituents. 

Because  of  the  traditional  privacy  of 
first-class  mail,  effective  law  is  not  easy 
to  develop. 

PUT  ONUS  ON   DISTRIBHTOR 

What  we  need  to  do — and  what  I  pro- 
pose— is  to  put  the  onus  and  the  respon- 
sibility directly  upon  the  smut  distribu- 
tor. 

I  believe  our  approach  will  work  and 
I  appreciate  the  support  which  my  pro- 
posal is  receiving. 

In  particular,  I  am  appreciative  of  the 
very  helpful  and  well-prepared  state- 
ment which  was  presented  to  the  sub- 
committee the  other  day  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Legion. 

This  organization — of  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  one  of  its  larger 
posts — has  been  in  the  forefront  of  this 
fight  right  along  and  once  again  has 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  leg- 
islative deliberation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  text  of  the  statement  made  to 
our  subcommittee  by  Chairman  Earl 
Franklin,  Jr.,  of  the  Legion's  National 
Child  Welfare  Commission: 
Statement  of  Earl  Franklin,  Jr.,  Chairman, 

National  Child  Welfare  Commission,  the 

American  L.ecion,  Before  House  Subcom- 

MrrrcE  on  Postal  Operation,  October  22, 

1969 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee : 

On  behalf  of  The  American  Legion  I  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  place  on  the  rec- 
ord our  views  on  the  dlfisemlnatlon  of  ob- 
scene and  pornographic  materials. 

And  may  we  say  at  this  point,  gentlemen, 
we  do  have  some  understanding  of  the  tre- 
mendous complexity  and  intricacy  Inherent 
in  this  subject. 

Like  many  other  groups,  including  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  American 
Legion  has  v^restled  »1th  this  problem  in  its 
present  context  since  1946. 

As  an  organization  we  have  adopted  no  less 
than  twenty  resolutions  since  that  time  and 
have  worked  with  many  different  civic  groups 
in  an  attempt  to  find  an  appropriate  solu- 
tion to  this  vexing  and  needless  scourge 
which  has  and  is  Inflicting  Iteelf  upon  oui 
society. 

Yet,  we  find  today's  tide  of  filth  defies  de- 
scription. 
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faIto*  nosKCvmon 


The  Amerlcati  Legion  deplores  the  further 
extension  of  the  printing,  publishing  and 
pandering  by  purveyors  of  these  sexually  pro- 
vocative pubilqatlons,  whether  they  are  dis- 
tributed through  the  malls  or  In  other  ways. 

We  are  in  'favor  of  prosecuting  theee 
merchants  of  4lth. 

We  endorse  tjhe  position  of  Professor  Harry 
Clor  who.  is  ini  a  book  published  last  spring 
titled  "Obscenity  and  Public  Morality,"  Indi- 
cated true  freedom  of  press  must  be  pre- 
served, but  "oBBcenlty  is  an  evil  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  require  the  attention  of  orga- 
nized society."] 

Mr.  Chairman.  The  American  Legion,  as  an 
organization,  dioes  not  assert  that  It  qualifies 
as  an  expert  ifi  constitutional  law.  but  we 
do  not  believe  t>ne  has  to  be  a  expert  in  con- 
stitutional lawito  recognize  and  discuss  por- 
nography. , 

In  order  to  ^^ve  the  time  of  this  Subcom- 
mittee and  to  4^old  repetitive  testimony  you 
have  undoubtedly  received  from  other 
sources,  let  us  qualify  ourselves  as  having  at 
least  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  In  this 
way. 

LXCION  :HAS  done   homework 

We  have  reviewed  the  relevant  sections  of 
Title  18,  nmte^  States  Code  Annotated.  We 
.iiave  examined  IFederal  law  pertaining  t»  the 
4>08taJ -service  i^  39  US  C  A.  We  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  s«ries  of  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  injthis  area. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  July  1969  Prog- 
ress Report  of  (he  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography.  We  have  read  many  trea- 
tises in  various  University  Law  Reviews.  We 
have  talked  ^th  postmasters  of  dllTerent 
sized  cities  and  are  aware  of  the  constitution- 
al lights  and  shadows  involving  F^rst  Amend- 
ment protectloti  versus  Federal  censorship. 

We  realize  thfct  although  some  would  make 
the  Postal  Department  the  "whipping  boy" 
and  others  wou^d  make  the  same  department 
the  "nation's  ctnsor,"  the  mailing  of  objec- 
tionable mateital  is  but  one  facet  of  the 
whole  problem.] 

We  have  dlsc^issed  the  subject  with  literal- 
ly thousands  of  people  at  our  Child  Welfare 
Conferences  h4d  annually  In  five  different 
areas  of  the  United  States.  We  have  examined 
many  of  the  a|)proxlniately  140  bills  Intro- 
duced by  about  175  members  of  the  Congress 
In  this  session. 

We  have  read  studies  of  "cause  and  effect" 
and  have  been  unable  to  determine  they  are 
conclusive.  We '  have  read  the  testimony  of 
the  Postmaster  General  given  on  July  8,  1969, 
before  a  Subcocamittee  of  House  the  Commit- 
tee on  GoverrmaiBnt  Operations. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman  are  some  of  the  things 
The  American  teglon  has  done  In  order  to 
have  a  better  grasp  and  understanding  of  a 
very  complex  apd  Intricate  problem. 

LKGIO^   RECOMMXNOATION 

In  order  to  contribute  by  way  of  active  par- 
ticipation to  th^  solution  of  this  problem  as 
an  organization,  The  American  Legion  has 
in  recent  years  jtaclded  the  problem  in  three 
specific  ways: 

First,  we  hav^  recommended  to  our  mem- 
bers and  to  thie  general  public  that  when 
they  receive  unfoUclted  offensive  and  objec- 
tionable materi^,  they  immediately  contact 
the  post  office  with  the  request  that  they,  as 
addressees,  receljve  no  further  material  of  this 
nattire  through  jthe  malls. 

The  second  recommendation  that  we  have 
made  to  our  metnbers  is  that  they  give  strong 
support  to  their  police  departments,  their 
prosecuting  attt^rneys,  other  law  enforcement 
officials  and  the|Po8tal  Department  and  show 
a  willingness  to  'testify  In  cases  In  which  they 
have  first-hand  ;knowiedge. 

We  likewise  stiggeet  that  our  members  en- 
courage the  pnjsecuting  attorney  in  each  of 
the  states  to  take  cases  to  the  grand  Jury  If 
be  Is  undecided  In  the  matter  of  "contempo- 
rary communltyi  standards." 
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The  third  thing  we  have  done  as  an  or- 
ganization Is  to  transmit  to  our  various 
American  Legion  state  offlclftls  a  copy  of  New 
York  Penal  Law  No.  40t-h  which  has  been 
declared  constitutional  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

chudren  and  TOtrrH  pkimast  concern 

As  I  am  sure  this  Subcommittee  Is  aware, 
this  law  addresses  itself  to  the  exposing  of 
minors  to  "harmful  materials."  As  a  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Commission,  children 
and  youth  are  our  primary  concern. 

In  our  discussions'  with  our  members 
across  the  nation  we  find  increasing  concern, 
indignation  and  anger  because  so  many  ad- 
vertisements which  they  consider  obscene 
are  mailed  to  Juveniles. 

We  find  an  Increasing  hostility,  not  only 
to  those  who  mall  such  material,  but  also  to 
those,  who  in  the  Judgment  of  some  of  our 
members,  permit  it  to  continue. 

We  find  in  discussions  with  postmasters 
of  different  sized  locations  that  this  is  a 
problem  faced  by  rural  areas,  small  towns 
and  large  cities  alike. 

We  find  that  In  perhaps  the  last  three 
years  there  is  an  increase  of  possibly  100 
per  cent  in  the  amount  of  objectionable  ma- 
terials being  mailed  without  solicitation. 

We  find,  as  this  committee  is  undoubtedly 
aware,  mass  mailing  techniques  have  been 
adopted  by  many  distributors. 

LAW  ON  BOOKS   100  YEARS 

Under  Federal  law  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  it  has  been  a  criminal  offense  to 
send  obscene  material  through  the  malls. 

On  July  8,  1969,  the  Postmaster  General 
testified  that  although  some  400  commercial 
dealers  were  under  investigation  currently, 
an  estimated  95  per  cent  of  all  complaints 
resulted  from  the  indiscriminate  direct  mall 
advertising  of  perhaps  15  major  promoters. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  and  to  us  It 
seems  almost  unbelievable  that  in  a  Nation 
of  over  200  million  people,  many  must  suffer 
what  to  them  is  the  indignity  of  unsolicited 
obscenity  because  of  the  actions  of  some  15 
Individuals  or  corporations. 

These  statistics  cause  one  to  wonder  what 
has  really  happened  to  law  enforcement  in 
the  United  Stetes. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  however, 
after  reading  a  number  of  the  decisions  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  why  there 
is  confusion  in  the  minds  of  postal  officials, 
police  officers,  prosecuting  attorneys  and 
other  law  enforcement  officials  In  the  area 
of  pornography  and  smut. 

NKZO  TO  dispel  CRAT  AREA 

That  there  Is  confusion  is,  in  our  Judg- 
ment, beyond  debate. 

It  appears  to  us  the  apparent  and  obvious 
reason  for  this  confusion  is  that  insufficient 
guidelines  have  been  developed  to  dispel  the 
"no  man's  land" — "the  gray  area" — in  the 
minds  of  both  the  general  public  and  par- 
ticularly those  charged  with  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Frankly,  we  have  about  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  in  matters  of  determining  what 
Is  and  what  is  not  obscene,  the  Nation  Is  not 
much  further  along  than  was  chemistry  in 
the  days  of  alchemy. 

In  reading  arg:uinents  both  pro  and  con,  we 
have  many  times  been  reminded  of  the  medi- 
eval philosophers  who,  by  repute,  arduously 
debated  how  many  angles  could  stand  on  the 
point  of  a  pin. 

We  do  not  mean  to  be  facetious  for  the 
fact  remains  that  no  official  body  has  yet 
been  willing  to  specifically  define  what  is 
obscene  and  what  is  not.  No  one  has  been 
willing  to  delineate  between  what  is  con- 
stitutionally tinlawful  and  what  is  morally 
sinful. 

JOB    FOR    CONGRESS 

Slnoe  to  us  it  aeema  to  be  essential  that 
such  distinctions  be  made  In  order  to  estab- 
lish guidelines  for  the  direction  of  law  an- 
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forcement  officials,  the  courts  and  other 
agencies  of  Government,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Congress — as  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people — would  be  the  logical  body  to 
make  this  determination. 

That  this  is  a  difficult  Job  certainly  goes 
without  saying,  but  In  the  history  of  this 
great  Nation,  the  Cong^ress  has  debated  and 
found  solutions  to  many  difficult  Issues  that 
were  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  citizens. 

It  is  the  position  of  The  American  Legion 
that  while  it,  too,  may  not  be  able  to  define 
hard  core  pornography,  it,  like  Mr.  Justice 
Potter  Stewart,  "knows  it  when  it  sees  it" 

A  great  many  of  the  bills  introduced  on 
this  subject  in  the  Congress  contain  one  or 
more  sections  which  provide  that  any  person 
who  mails  sexually  oriented  advertisements 
must  place  his  name  and  address  on  the  en- 
velope or  cover  and  "such  mark,  symbol  or 
notice  as  the  Postmaster  General  may  pre- 
scribe." 

VIOLATE    FIFTH    AMENDMENT? 

Although  some  of  the  bills  carry  provisions 
for  restrictive  use  of  such  information  as  may 
be  provided  by  the  special  mark  or  symbol, 
we,  as  laymen  in  a  lay  organization,  wonder 
If  the  courts  might  not  take  the  position  that 
such  a  requirement  violates  the  Fifth 
Amendment. 

Also  in  some  of  the  bills  that  have  been 
introduced  Is  a  provision  for  amending  Chap- 
ter 51  of  Title  39,  United  States  Code. 

Basically,  such  suggested  amendment 
would  make  it  possible  for  anyone  on  his 
own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  children  under  19 
years  of  age  who  reside  with  him,  to  file  a 
statement  with  the  Postmaster  General  to 
the  effect  that  he  desires  no  sexually  oriented 
advertisements  to  be  sent  to  him  through 
the  mails  from  any  source. 

The  Postmaster  General  would  maintain  a 
list  of  the  names  and  addressee  of  such  per- 
sons, such  list  to  be  made  available  to  any 
I>erson  on  conditions  established  by  the  Post- 
master General  Including  such  service 
chargee  as  he  determines. 

Any  mailing  of  objectionable  material  to 
anyone  whose  name  appears  on  the  "pro- 
hibited" list  would  be  cause  for  civil  action. 

AOMINISTXATIVKLT    FEASIBLKT 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  such  amendment 
of  the  United  States  Code  might  be  effective 
In  helping  stop  the  flood  of  material  now 
being  mailed. 

However,  we  want  to  quickly  point  out  that 
we  are  in  no  position  to  determine  If  such  a 
plan  would  be  administratively  feasible. 

We  know  from  our  own  experience  in  mail- 
ing The  American  Legion  Magazine  to  each 
t  ember  on  a  monthly  basis  that  we  have 
about  25,000  changes  of  address  per  month. 
Based  on  current  membership  figures  this 
means  that  about  .9  per  cent  of  our  mem- 
bers move  each  month. 

Should  about  the  Fame  percentage  of  per- 
sons moving  hold  good  for  the  population  in 
general  we  would  visualize  a  tremendotis  ad- 
ministrative Job  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment In  keeping  such  "prohibited  list"  up  to 
date. 

If  one  Eissumes  that  such  a  list  could  ad- 
ministratively be  established  and  maintained, 
we  believe  it  would  be  of  value  in  several 
ways. 

First,  It  would  remove  many  names  from 
present  mailing  lists  used  by  distributors  for 
we  feel  sure  many  organizations  such  as  The 
American  Legion,  religious  g^roups  and  civic 
organl7atlons  would  make  a  concerted  effort 
to  get  families  with  minor  children  to  place 
their  names  on  the  post  office  list. 

PUTS    BCrSDEN    ON    DISTRIBTn'OR 

It  would  also  put  the  "burden  of  proof" 
on  the  distributor  rather  than  the  receiver. 
Under  present  regulations  it  Is  theoretically 
possible  for  one  person  who  does  not  wish  to 
receive  such  material  to  be  forced  to  file  sev- 
eral hundred  complaints  with  the  post  office. 
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It  would  increase  the  administrative  costs 
of  the  distributor  for  not  only  would  he  be 
charged  a  service  fee  to  obtain  the  poet  of- 
fice list  but,  likewise,  he  would  hare  to  check 
his  own  mailing  lists  against  the  post  office 

list 

Regardless  of  whether  the  procedure  we 
have  been  dlscxiaeing  is  adopted  as  an  amend- 
ment to  Title  39,  United  States  Code,  we  still 
believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  first  order 
of  business  U  to  specifically  define  what  is 
and  what  is  not  obscene. 

As  we  mentioned  earlier,  we  believe  this  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people. 

We  recognize  that  Congress  is  confronting 
a  time  constiming  Job.  We  suspect,  however, 
that  the  members  of  Congress  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  been  and  are  receiving  a 
large  volume  of  correspondence  on  this  sub- 
ject from  their  constituents. 

As  an  organization.  The  American  Legion 
believes  that  despite  the  difficulty  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  it  is  not  Insoluble.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  can  develop  guidelines 
and  definitions  that  wrill  be  acceptable  to 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Subcommittee,  let  me  express  the  apprecia- 
tion of  The  American  Legion  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  place  our  views  on  the  record. 


OPERATION  BETTER  BLOCK 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  American 
cities  in  recent  years  have  found  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  be  described  in 
terms  other  than  "urban  blight."  From 
this  point  of  departure,  observers  then  go 
on  to  cite  rising  crime,  air  pollution,  traf- 
fic snarls,  strikes,  growing  slums,  and  a 
host  of  other  evils  as  proof  that  the  des- 
tiny of  American  cities  is  irretrievably 

L)l6£Lk 

This  Mr.  Speaker  is  both  imfortunate 
and  unfair.  For  as  long  as  persons  can 
find  involvement  in  city  betterment  there 
is  a  future  for  our  cities. 

New  York,  as  you  know,  has  been  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  criticism.  For  as 
a  world  center,  and  heir  to  many  titles, 
it  has  also  gained  a  reputation  for  being 
a  paragon  of  problems. 

Surprisingly  enough,  and  quite  re- 
wardingly  I  might  point  out,  this  very 
city  has  also  given  rise  to  the  unique  proj- 
ect which  very  well  may  lead  to  the  re- 
juvenation of  not  only  this  city,  but  cities 
across  the  Nation  as  well.  This  is  the  re- 
newal project  called  Operation  One 
Better  Block. 

The  plan,  in  effect,  makes  use  of  citi- 
zens' Individual  talents  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  particular  neighborhood  in 
which  they  live. 

The  remarkable  success  of  this  project 
should  act  as  incentive  to  Congress  to 
supply  adequate  funds  for  urban  renewal 
and  similar  programs.  For  this  Opera- 
tion Better  Block  is  testimony  to  citizen 
willingness  to  aid  efforts  to  improve  our 
cities. 

A  noted  newspaper  columnist  and  a 
close  friend  of  mine  for  many  years,  has 
been  very  instrumental  In  the  accom- 
plishments achieved  by  this  project.  Miss 
Sylvia  Porter,  whose  excellent  column  is 
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read  throughout  the  country,  by  continu- 
ally reporting  on  the  success  of  various 
neighborhood  projects  has  spurred  In- 
creased and  dedicated  efforts  in  Opera- 
tion One  Better  Block. 

Recently,  another  close  and  respected 
friend  of  mine,  Ed  Wimmer.  a  radio 
broadcaster  for  radio  WPFB  had  a  pro- 
gram dealing  with  this  special  urban  re- 
newal project.  Since  it  warmly  and  com- 
prehensively provides  insight  into  the 
success  of  personal  involvement  in  urban 
renewal,  I  would  like  to  extend  my  re- 
marks to  include  the  transcript  of  Ed 
"Wimmer's  broadcast  in  the  Record.  I 
feel  it  confirms  that  our  cities  can  survive 
as  long  as  American  citizens  contribute 
their  abilities  to  curing  metropolitan  ills. 
The  remarks  follow : 

"Operation  One  Better  Block" 
(By  Ed  Wimmer) 
In  a  recent  broadcast  over  this  micro- 
phone. I  spoke  to  you  about  a  Sylvia  Porter 
column  entitled  "Operation  One  Better 
Block."  praising  a  war  going  on  in  New  York 
City  against  dirty  streets,  littered  lots,  ugly 
store  and  home  fronts,  open  garbage  cans,  or 
any  other  kind  of  ugliness  that  individual 
citizens  could  attack. 

According  to  Miss  Porter  (whose  popular 
column  is  read  by  more  men  than  women) 
"Operation  One  Better  Block"  is  a  clean-up. 
brighten-up  drive  that  can  start  with  one 
carpenter,  one  plumber,  one  clerk,  house- 
wife, teen-ager  landlord,  teacher.  Janitor,  or 
businessman,  making  It  individual,  collective 
and  contagious. 

One  Negro  lady,  Sylvia  reports,  spoke  ad- 
miringly of  her  teen-agers  who  "cleaned  up 
a  vacant  lot,  and  with  a  little  financial  help 
and  guidance  from  guidance  officials,  turned 
it  into  a  playground."  Others  pointed  to 
flower  boxes,  neat  fences  and  bright  window 
panes.  A  start.  Miss  Porter  says  by  the 
end  of  this  year  there  should  be  "300  Opera- 
tion One  Better  Blocks"  in  New  York  alone, 
if  early  enthusiasm  and  drive  can  be  main- 
tained. 

Since  1947,  our  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  has  been  needling 
landlords,  renters,  small  businessmen,  taxing 
authorities,  city  planners,  home  builders, 
highway  engineers,  architects,  building 
materials  suppliers,  painters,  carpenters, 
plumbers.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Congress. 
and  local,  state,  and  federal  authorities  all 
over  the  country,  to  institute  programs 
aimed  at  ending  blight.  Ending  it  for  the 
sake  of  people's  health.  For  the  sake  of 
children — and  as  a  means  of  saving  countless 
thousands  of  small  businesses  so  vital  to  the 
social  and  economic  well-being  of  the  nation. 
New  York  is  the  biggest  and  has  the  worst 
problems  of  any  city  in  America.  Its  budget 
approaches  $7  billion.  The  air  is  so  foul,  re- 
ports one  expert,  that  an  average  family 
spends  8800  a  year  for  medicine,  cleaning, 
and  hairdos.  Crime  records  show  homes 
robbed  as  if  by  schedule.  Children  are  con- 
fined to  their  homes  on  Halloween,  for 
other  kids  rob  and  mug  them.  Fifty  per  cent 
of  known  drug  addicts  are  in  New  York.  Jails 
are  filled.  Police  protection  has  broken 
down.  Courts  are  years  behind  in  settling 
criminal  cases.  Teenagers  roam  the  streets  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

There  are  1,000,000  on  New  York's  relief 
rolls.  Relief  loads  are  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  20,000  monthly.  If  the  welfare  recipients 
were  moved  out  of  New  York  City,  they  could 
become  the  eighth  largest  city  In  the  U.S. 
Behind  these  conditions,  however,  there 
is  an  enormous  power  for  good  In  this  great 
city.  It  can  be  found  behind  the  wheel  of  a 
taxlcab.  In  the  vast  office  buildings  and  in 
the  city's  schools.  On  the  police  force.  Mil- 
lions of  kids  growing  up  who,  If  their  Intel- 
lectual capacities  to  meet  new  challenges  are 
developed,  will  respond  to  such  terms  as  Jus- 
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tlce.  Honor.  Self-reliance,  and  Brotherhood, 
and  to  phrases  like  "Freedom  of  opportunity 
for  all." 

Where  the  biggest  gap  In  New  York's  re- 
sistance to  social,  economic  and  political  de- 
cay exists,  I  think.  Is  In  the  colossal  Indiffer- 
ence of  the  people  who  head  the  giant  cor- 
porate combines,  huge  banking  institutions, 
chain  stores,  discount  houses  and  interna- 
tional unions.  They  remind  me  of  the  biggest 
businesses  of  Calcutta,  India,  where  only  one 
per  cent  of  $4  billion  In  profits  in  1967,  was 
given  over  to  the  social  Ills  of  a  city  where 
millions  die  of  hunger,  and  in  a  country  that 
has  received  some  $10  billion  In  U.S.  aid. 

Imagine  what  could  be  achieved  In  social, 
economic  and  political  reforms  If  the  power 
represented  in  New  York's  corporate-banking 
and  labor-union  dynasties  was  directed 
against  the  evils  threatening  the  city's  very 
existence.  Instead  of  devotion  to  people,  how- 
ever, there  is  only  devotion  to  building  bigger 
corporate  combines,  bigger  bank  mergers  and 
holding  companies,  greater  union  power,  and 
bigger  skyscrapers  to  house  them,  so  their 
emissaries  can  move  across  the  nation,  buy- 
ing more  farms,  more  corporations,  more 
banks — creating  bigger  unions  and  greater 
centralization  in  government. 

When  we  view  the  whole  New  York  scene, 
and  think  about  the  power  complex  that  the 
city  represents,  "Operation  One  Better 
Block"  t.^kes  on  a  pitiful.  Insignificant  re- 
sistance to  the  inevitable.  So  long  as  one 
human  being  is  standing  against  the  tide, 
however,  resistance  is  never  "pitiful  or  insig- 
nificant." It  is  magnificent,  and  it  Is  for 
this  reason  that  New  York's  press,  city  offi- 
cials, educators,  religious  leaders  and  every 
other  center  of  infiuence  should  give  the 
movement  support. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  aided  cities  in  bulldozing  thou- 
sands of  people  out  of  home  and  business, 
letting  the  majority  shift  for  themselves, 
many  moving  Into  fine  neighborhoods  where 
they  create  new  slums,  with  only  two  out  of 
five  small  businesses  able  to  relocate  and 
begin  anew.  An  auto-dealer  member  of  our 
organization  decried  this  process  and  won- 
dered why  the  urban  renewal  people  didn't 
take  a  block  or  two  at  a  time,  weed  out  the 
worst  and  preserve  the  best,  moving  the  dis- 
placed back  into  their  neighborhoods  as  the 
projects  proceeded. 

Such  a  process  may  have  been  a  little  more 
costly.  There  may  have  been  added  disrup- 
tion to  rehabilitating  large  areas,  but  the 
people  would  have  remained  where  they  had 
chosen  to  live,  and  the  small  businesses 
could  have  held  their  clientele  and  contin- 
ued to  serve  their  community.  It  is  true  that 
the  bulldozer  theory  is  being  abandoned  in 
favor  of  "save  the  good  and  get  rid  of  the 
bad"  in  slum  or  semi-slum  housing,  but  the 
progress  being  made  is  so  slow  that,  accord- 
ing to  George  Romney,  it  will  take  40  years 
to  make  a  dent  in  the  problem. 

Under  such  circumstances,  whnt  can  self- 
reliant  citizens  do,  but  follow  the  example 
of  "Operation  One  Better  Block,"  and  start 
on  their  own  housing,  on  their  own  stores, 
factories,  yards,  streets,  apartment  buildings 
sidewalks,  churches,  litter  and  weed-filled 
vacant  lots,  and  thus  begin  millions  of  little 
projects  that  In  the  end  may  save  us  all  from 
turning  everything  over  to  federal  caretakers. 
In  one  of  our  community  beautlficatlon 
camoalgns  a  grouchy  shoe  dealer  ready  to 
thXm  tke  tlwel  was  Induced  to  put  down 
a  bright  rug,  modernize  the  front  of  his  store 
re-upholster  his  chairs  in  bright  colors,  and 
Tdd^some  flowers  and  music.  In  t^rty  days 
he  was  smiling  all  over  the  p  ace  with  a  300 
per  cent  increase  in  his  business.  But  this 
wasn't  all.  The  steps  he  took  led  to  modern- 
ization of  the  entire  block. 

The  Secretary  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Pennsylvania  writes: 

"We  see  it,  hut  we  can't  believe  our  eyes. 
After  your  talk  the  whole  downtown  came 
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to  life.  Ther4  are  seven  modernization  proj' 
ecta  underwasr.  Two  vacant  corners  are  being 
black-topped  for  parking.  Arrangementa  have 
been  made  io  flower-box  the  store  fronts, 
and  the  hottl  has  a  contractor  beginning 
modernlzatlo  1  next  week.  The  press  has  got- 
ten behind  v?  for  the  first  time  we  can  re- 
member." 

Scores  of  communities  report  similar  dem- 
onstrations or  local  Initiative,  begun  by  our 
Federation,  and  we  have  asked  Congress  and 
municipal  gc  vernments  to  develop  tax  In- 
centives. An  Incentive  such  as  a  city  giving 
owners  or  rei  ters  a  five-year  moratorium  on 
tax  Increases  when  they  upgrade  proi>ertle8. 
There  Is  also  the  almost  disheartening  Job 
of  getting  contractors,  painters,  fixture  com- 
panies, architects,  unions,  and  others  who 
depend  on  upgrading  properties  and  busi- 
nesses for  a  livelihood,  to  get  out  of  their 
swivel  chairs  ind  show  people  what  they  can 
do  for  thems(  Ives. 

Color  has  l>ecome  a  principal  weapon  of 
defense  against  decay.  It  is  a  way  of  life.  It 
builds  morale  In  the  conduct  of  small  busi- 
nesses, wins  customers  for  small  business, 
attracts  youn  ;  people  to  old  neighborhoods; 
and  what  family  Is  happy  in  a  drab,  darkened 
household?  'Vhat  community  is  moving 
ahead  that  la<  ks  color  and  light? 

Jefferson  orce  said  that  "all  things  should 
be  planned  wl  h  an  eye  to  its  effect  upon  the 
hum&n  spirit;  we  should  surround  ourselves 
'with 'a "maximum  of  beauty."  After  a  long 
and  careful  study,  a  French  scientist  claimed 
that  "high  t<  nslon,  heart  action,  anxiety." 
et  cetera,  car  be  reduced  in  surroundings 
painted  in  the  right  colors. 

Compare  tl-e  inside  of  most  commercial 
aircraft  with  the  inside  of  a  railroad  pas- 
senger car.  a;  Id  you  will  see  why  brightly 
costumed  airlltie  hostesses  have  bright  smiles, 
and  why  pass;nger  service  on  trains  has  all 
but  died.  Even  bad  food  doesn't  taste  as  bad 
In  a  colorful  i  estaurant  as  it  does  In  most  of 
the  eating  places  that  mark  our  older  com- 
munities. 

In  advocatu  g  an  all-out  effort  of  this  kind, 
I  realize  the  [ibstacles  in  many  cases  seem 
Insurmountable,  but  anyone  can  Improve  his 
surroundings  by  Improving  his  attitudes, 
without  first  waiting  for  someone  else  to 
change  his  or  ler  thinking. 

After  the  s)-called  "war"  in  Vietnam  Is 
over  (if  we  can  avoid  another  involvement 
to  which  we  have  already  agreed  on  some 
forty-odd  iron  ts ) ,  and  if  we  can  prevent  our- 
selves from  being  stampeded  into  more 
rounds  of  huje  defense  expenditures,  there 
win  be  enormous  sums  available  to  attack 
the  slum  probl  em.  build  new  cities  already  on 
the  drawing  l>oard.  and  get  other  projects 
underway  to  employ  the  victims  of  peace. 

Until  such  u  change  is  upon  us,  however. 
we  had  bette'  realize  right  now  that  the 
ghettos  and  the  campuses  aren't  going  to 
wait  for  "peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  man" 
promises  to  be  fulfilled  later.  Agitators 
won't  Just  fac  e  away.  All  reasons  why  any 
self-help  start  ;d  in  blighted  areas  must  re- 
ceive all  the  outside  help  we  can  muster, 
and  now. 

If  private  i  litiative  is  mustered  in  this 
same  period  f  Dr  block-by-block  attacks  on 
property  detei  loratlon.  we  will  have  some- 
thing going  th  at  can  pick  up  steam  without 
waiting  for  cissation  of  hostilities.  Thou- 
sands upon  t  lousands  of  business  streets 
can  be  saved.  ( an  draw  trade  away  from  the 
huge  chains  t;  king  over  everything  in  sight, 
so  we  have  a  lot  more  at  stake  than  the 
usual  chatter  i  if  too  many  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce officials  about  painting  up  for  profits. 
I've  said  all  i  ilong.  that  when  a  small  busi- 
ness dies  bec£  use  of  run-down  conditions, 
lack  of  commi  nity  pride,  or  absence  of  per- 
sonal ownership  responsibility,  a  part  of 
democracy  die  ;  with  It.  If  the  people  who 
have  sat  back  and  watched  local  ownership 
shrink  to  skel(  ton  proportions  in  a  growing 
number  of  tov  ns  and  cities  will  respond  to 
the  "Operation  One  Better  Block  " — now,  who 
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Icnows  but  what  we  may  have  a  miracle  by 
the  tall. 

Jane  Jacobs,  famous  author  of  "Death  and 
Life  of  areat  American  Cities",  a  longtime 
critic  of  the  bulldozer  theory,  and  friend  of 
small  business,  defends  the  need  of  re-devel- 
oping all  areas  of  our  older  towns  and  cities, 
but  she  says  that  when  a  city  heart  stagnates 
or  disintegrates,  a  city  as  a  "social  neighbor- 
hood" begins  to  suffer  its  worst  setbacks.  Her 
own  words: 

"Without  a  strong  and  Inclusive  heart,  a 
city  tends  to  become  a  collection  of  interests 
isolated  from  one  another.  It  falters  at  pro- 
ducing something  greater,  socially,  culturally 
and  economically,  than  the  sum  of  its  sep- 
arated parts." 

There  is  much  talk  today  about  building 
great  numbers  of  NEW  cities,  and  of  aban- 
doning the  old,  but  what  kind  of  business 
will  monopolize  the  new  if  not  the  chains, 
so  what  have  we  gained  as  "a  nation"?  We 
need  a  new  tax  structure,  and  an  aroused, 
enlightened  public  opinion,  and  our  chances 
of  winning  both  will  depend  on  how  deserv- 
ing we  become. 


PRIVATE  POWER  COMPANY  PRO- 
VIDES CITY  LEADERS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  assets  in  any  community  is  to 
have  privately  owned  and  operated  pub- 
lic utilities.  In  our  area,  we  are  fortimate 
in  having  our  light,  gas,  and  telephone 
all  owned  and  managed  by  private 
enterprise. 

These  leaders  not  only  do  an  efficient 
job  of  operation,  but  they  add  so  much 
in  building  stronger  communities.  During 
the  past  decade  Dallas  County  has  been 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  areas  in  Amer- 
ica. The  privately  owned  and  operated 
utilities  in  Dallas  County  have  been  able, 
through  long  range  planning  and  fore- 
casting, to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing 
demands  on  their  systems. 

Dallas  Power  &  Light  Co.  is  an  in- 
vestor-owned electric  utility,  served  by 
four  electric  generating  stations.  These 
stations  have  a  total  generating  ca- 
pability of  2,206,000  kilowatts  today 
compared  to  1,131.000  kilowatts  a  decade 
ago,  and  two  more  plants  are  now  under 
construction. 

The  average  annual  kilowatt-hour  use 
per  residential  customer  is  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  national  average,  having 
reached  9.189  kilowatt-hours  at  the  end 
of  September  1969.  This  compares  to 
4.289  10  years  ago.  The  average  cost  per 
residential  kilowatt-hour  at  the  end  of 
September  1969  was  1.85  cents  compared 
to  2.31  cents  at  the  end  of  September 
1959.  In  a  period  of  rising  costs,  eflSciency 
and  good  management  have  provided 
electricity  savings. 

And,  in  the  power  company,  we  see 
another  strength  that  goes  into  commu- 
nity building.  This  week,  I  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  Oak  Cliff  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  This  is  the  largest  area 
chamber  in  the  United  States,  represent- 
ing over  1.200  Dallas  firms.  The  president 
of  the  Oak  Clifif  Chamber  is  Bill  Lewis 
who  is  the  manager  of  the  Dallas  Power 
&  Light  Co.  in  the  area. 
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This  called  to  mind  the  fact  that  in 
Duncanville,  the  president  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  is  Ray  Shaver,  who  is 
the  manager  of  Texas  Power  &  Light. 

We  have  a  big  campaign  going  to  raise 
$7  million  for  the  YMCA.  The  chairman 
of  the  YMCA  board  in  Irving  is  Mark 
Gordon,  the  manager  of  Texas  Power  & 
Light  there.  Next  door  in  Grand  Prairie, 
the  board  chairman  of  the  YMCA  is 
Texas  Electric  Manager  Tom  Bracken. 

Right  now,  Dallas  is  engaged  in  its 
united  fund  dilve  to  provide  the  com- 
munity's private  needs  for  70  agencies. 
The  chairman  of  the  United  Pimd  Drive 
is  Lee  Turner,  president  of  the  Dallas 
Power  &  Light  Co.  Last  year  we  had  an 
endowment  fund  diive  for  Dallas  Bap- 
tist College  and  the  leader  of  this  was 
Lewis  Austin,  president  of  Texas  Power 
&  Light.  Tlie  year  before  I  had  worked 
with  Lewis  when  he  was  chaii-man  of  a 
fund  campaign  to  double  the  size  of  the 
hospital  out  in  Irving. 

C.  A.  Tatum,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Dallas  Power  &  Light,  serves 
the  executive  committee  of  SMU  and  has 
been  chaii-man  of  every  committee  on 
the  Dallas  chamber.  And  Charles  Wat- 
son, vice  president  of  Dallas  Power  & 
Light  has  been  president  of  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  and  for  15  years  has 
been  the  right  arm  of  the  county  hospi- 
tal board. 

For  building  hospitals,  building 
schools,  industry,  providing  funds  for 
private  charity,  building  YMCA's,  plan- 
ning highways,  strengthening  law  en- 
forcement, and  in  evei-y  way  that  we 
build  a  better  community  in  which  to 
live,  we  find  the  leaders  of  public  utili- 
ties giving  generously  of  their  time  and 
efforts. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  consider  transfening  all 
types  of  Government  operations,  includ- 
ing utilities,  post  offices,  and  public  serv- 
ices of  every  type,  over  to  private  corpo- 
rations. They  will  operate  more  eflBcient- 
ly  and  at  lower  cost  and  even  more,  they 
can  also  aid  immeasurably  toward  build- 
ing stronger  communities. 

In  Dallas  today,  we  are  using  twice 
as  much  electricity  as  we  did  10  years 
ago — at  a  lower  price  of  1.85  cents  com- 
pared to  2.31  cents.  And  we  ai'e  never 
short  of  power,  good  prices,  good  serv- 
ice because  we  have  top  leadership 
through  private  utilities. 


WE  ARE  NOT  RUNNING  FOR  OFFICE 
SO  WE  CAN  SPEAK  OUR  MINDS 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker  unc'2r  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a  state- 
ment contained  in  an  advertisement 
which  was  carried  in  the  October  27  is- 
sue of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  The 
article  follows: 

We're  Not  Running  for  Office  So  We  C.^n 
Speak  Our  Minds 

1.  No  taxpayer  we  know  would  allow  any- 
one to  go  hungry,  but  he's  getting  tired  of 
soaring  relief  rolls  in  this  decade  of  all-time 
high    prosperity,    and    he    feels    he's    being 
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over-taxed  to  support  people  not  willing  to 
look  very  hard  for  Jobs  to  support  them- 
selves. 

a.  We  believe  leaders  who  know  far  more 
about  It  than  we  do  got  us  involved  In  Viet- 
nam, and  other  leaders  will  get  us  out  aa 
goon  aa  it  Is  safe  for  America,  but  In  the 
meantime  we  beUeve  we  should  support  our 
fighting  men  and  not  support  otir  enemies 
by  attacking  our  government. 

3.  We  think  every  worker  should  be  paid 
well  for  what  he  produces,  but  we  object  to 
the  kind  of  InHatlon  brought  on  by  unions 
who  demand  more  and  more  money  for  no 
more  productivity. 

4.  Every  American  should  get  as  much 
education  as  he  can  afford  and  absorb,  but 
we  think  unkempt  youngsters  trying  to  tell 
a  college  what  to  do  should  be  disciplined 
and  sent  home  until  they  learn  manners. 

5.  We  believe  this  is  the  greatest  nation 
m  the  world  but  that's  in  spite  of — not  be- 
cause of — too  many  politicians  who  keep 
themselves  in  power  by  squandering  the  tax- 
payers' hard-earned  money. 

And  we  thtok  the  great  majority  of  the 
200  million  Americans  feel  the  same  way  we 

do. 
We  hope  they'll  say  so. 


DAY  OF  PRAYER  PROCLAIMED 
FOR  LOUISIANIANS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  October  27.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body 
on  October  14,  unanimously  passed  House 
Joint  Resolution  910  calling  for  a  "Day 
of  Prayer"  for  our  prisoners  of  war,  those 
missing  In  action,  and  our  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  other  body  will, 
In  Its  "Wisdom,  enact  similar  legislation 
and  a  Presidential  proclamation  will  be 
issued. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Governor  of  my 
State,  himself — like  many  of  us — a  com- 
bat veteran,  has  seen  fit  to  proclaim  No- 
vember 9,  1969,  as  a  "Day  of  Prayer"  in 
Louisiana,  urging  each  citizen  to  sup- 
port his  church  in  honor  of  those  who 
are  now  defending  our  great  United 
States  and  especially  those  who  are 
among  the  missing  in  action  and  prison- 
ers of  war  being  held  captive  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

The  proclamation  follows: 
Proclamation   of  the   State   of  Louisiana, 
Executive  Department,  Baton  Rouge 

Whereas,  there  are  more  than  1,355  United 
States  servicemen  listed  as  Missing  in  Action 
or  Prisoners  of  War;  and 

Whereas,  more  than  200  United  States 
servicemen  have  been  listed  as  Missing  In 
Action  or  Prisoners  of  War  for  three  or  more 
years,  longer  than  any  United  States  Prisoner 
of  War  of  World  War  II;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  our  duty  as  American  citi- 
zens to  urge  support  of  the  Joint  resolution 
before  Congress  relative  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention; In  that,  aU  Prisoners  of  War  receive 
humane  treatment,  and  such  resolution  (S. 
Res.  245)  found  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  reads  as  follows : 

"Whereas  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam, the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  Pathet  Lao- 
CD   have   consistently  refused  to  release 
the  names  of  prisoners  of  war; 
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(2)  baT«  declined  to  release  UnmedUtely 
Blck  and  wounded  prlaoners; 

(3)  have  refused  to  permit  Impartial  in- 
spection of  their  prisoner  of  war  camps; 

(4)  have  not  guaranteed  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  all  prisoners;  and 

(5)  have  not  permitted  a  regular  flow  of 
maU  between  i»'tsoner8  and  their  famlUee; 
all  such  actions  being  in  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  basic  standards  of 
human  decency: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  most  urgently 
calls  upon  the  President,  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
all  other  concerned  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch,  the  United  Nations, 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  vigorously  to  use 
all  means  of  peaceful  persuasion  at  their  dis- 
posal to  bring  the  facts  concerning  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war  by  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam,  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam,  and  the  Pathet  Lao, 
to  the  attention  of  all  other  governments, 
with  a  view  of  eliciting  International  sup- 
port and  respect  for  such  measures  as  may 
be  undertaken  by  the  President,  or  such  de- 
partments or  agencies,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  obtain  the  prompt  release  of  aU 
Americans  so  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Whereas,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  asks  that  every  church  in  Louisi- 
ana have  a  Day  of  Prayer  on  Sunday.  No- 
vember 9,  1969,  In  remembrance  to  all  the 
brave  men  who  have  given  their  lives  for  our 
country,  but  especially  remembering  those 
who  are  Missing  in  Action  and  those  who 
are  held  captive  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
Now,  therefore,  I,  John  J.  McKelthen,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  day  of  November  9,  1969  as  a 
"Day  of  Prayer"  In  Louisiana  and  call  upon 
each  citizen  of  Louisiana  to  support  his 
church  in  honor  of  those  who  are  now  de- 
fending our  great  United  States  and  espe- 
cially those  who  are  among  the  Missing  In 
Action  or  Prisoners  of  War  being  held  cap- 
tive by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

In  "witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  to  have  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  affixed.  Done  and 
signed  at  the  Capitol  in  the  City  of  Baton 
Rouge  on  this  the  17th  day  of  October. 
A.D..  1969. 

John  J.  McKeithen. 
Governor  of  Louisiana. 
Attest  by  the  Governor: 

Wade  O.  Maetin,  Jr.. 

Secretary  oj  State. 
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represent  the  business  and  banking  commu- 
nity and  38  per  cent  are  university  profeeeors 
or  administrators.  Notably  absent  are  people 
who  by  their  involvements  and  commitments 
are  in  touch  with  tint  aspirations  of  the  poor. 

There  is  not  a  single  black  in  the  group 
who  might  have  a  sensitivity  to  the  lot  of  the 
poor;  tliere  Is  not  a  single  woman  member 
who  has  struggled  for  women's  freedom. 
There  Is  not  in  the  task  force  a  single  Prot- 
estant clergyman  who  has  tried  to  respond 
to  the  claims  of  the  ghetto,  and  there  Is  not 
included  a  single  youth  who  lias  reacted 
against  the  systematic  exploitation  of  the 
poor  by  the  Establlsiiment. 

Due  to  the  buUt-ln  biases  this  task  force 
cannot  be  expected  to  come  up  with  bold  new 
recommendations.  It  may  be  expected  to  fur- 
ther refine  existing  rationalizations  for  what 
obviously  is  an  inadequate  U.S.  response  to 
world  needs. 

It  is  indeed  tragic  in  this  day  and  time 
when  we  as  a  nation  have  the  opportunity  to 
lead  the  world  out  of  the  divisive  state  of  af- 
fairs stemming  from  the  gap  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  countries  that  the  Admin- 
istration would  call  together  such  a  task 
force.  In  Its  membership  it  has  no  unequlvo- 
catlng  advocate  for  the  poor  nations  of  the 
world,  yet  we  ask  It  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  future  directions  of  the  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  program. 


TASK  FORCE  ON  AID 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  this 
month  L.  Maynard  Catchings,  director 
for  International  Development,  United 
Church  of  Christ,  wrote  to  the  New  York 
Times  concerning  the  makeup  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  task  force  to  review  the  U.S. 
aid  program.  Mr.  Catchings'  views  are 
worthy  of  our  attention.  I  introduce 
them  as  they  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
Times,  October  12.  1969: 

October  2,  1969. 
To  THE  Editor: 

As  reported  in  The  Times,  President  Nixon 
has  finally  appointed  the  task  force  which 
was  called  for  by  the  Javits  Amendment  to 
review  the  U.S.  aid  program.  The  line-up  of 
this  group  Is  disturbing. 

Over  50  per  cent  of  the  sixteen  members 


UCLA— EXTRAORDINARY  JUBILEE 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  cALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles  will 
celebrate  the  UCLA  Extraordinary  Ju- 
bilee at  the  Dorothy  Chandler  PaviUon 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Music  Center  on  the 
evening  of  November  2.  It  is.  to  be  sure, 
an  extraordinary  jubUee.  The  event  sig- 
nifies far  more  than  the  lighting  of  50 
candles  on  a  birthday  cake  in  honor  of 
a  great  institution  of  learning.  It  signi- 
fies rather  the  lighting  o'  many  miUions 
of  candles  against  the  darkness  of  igno- 
rance It  demonstrates  particularly  the 
harmonious  and  productive  maimer  in 
which  a  great  imiversity  and  a  great 
community  can  work  together  and  ennch 
each  other.  It  is  a  success  story  that 
speaks  well  of  the  present,  and  bodes 
well  for  the  future.  ,  ^  ,., 

The  story  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Los  Angeles  is  the  story  of  how 
higher  education  can  combine  its  re- 
sources with  the  community  for  the  com- 
mon good.  In  addition  to  inspiring  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  students  to 
achievement  in  higher  education,  UCLA 
has  effectively  played  an  added  \ntal 
role  Programs  for  urban  progress,  coop- 
erative effort  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  summer  camps  for  needy 
children  sponsored  by  the  student  body— 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways  UCLA 
has  helped  the  community  in  building  a 
better  society  for  all  its  people.  UCLA  to- 
day is  indeed  an  integral  part  of  the 
commimity. 

The  American  university  system  has 
become  an  essential  factor  in  meeting 
many  important  national  needs.  Com- 
munity involvement  on  the  part  of  a 
university  is  as  necessary  today  as  the 
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university'^  time-honored  role  of  pro- 
tecting anfl  preserving  the  principles  of 
freedom  iq  learning.  The  value  of  a  uni- 
versity is  ikieasured  not  only  by  its  edu- 
cators, its  libraries,  its  research  facilities, 
and  as  the;  birthplace  of  great  ideas,  but. 
just  as  litportantly.  by  the  contribu- 
tion of  iti  students  and  graduates  to 
public  service. 

Nowhera  is  this  blending  of  community 
involvement  with  academic  achieve- 
ments mote  dramatically  told  than  in 
the  50-yeai-  history  of  UCLA.  It  is  this 
special  adcomplishment  that  will  be 
proudly  celiebrated  by  the  UCLA  Extraor- 
dinary Jubilee.  As  such,  this  event  de- 
serves attention  and  tribute  from  the 
Nation. 


THE    TOlioHEST    CONSUMER    PRO- 
TECTIO>I  CODE  IN  THE  NATION 


HON. 


DANTE  B.  FASCELL 


OF   IXORIDA 
IN  THE  HbUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27.  1969 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years,  one  (if  the  most  significant  domes- 
tic developtients  has  been  the  Increased 
activity  byl  both  Government  and  the 
private  secior  in  the  area  of  consumer 
protection.  Although  no  one  will  claim 
that  the  miirketplace  is  now  free  of  de- 
ceptive practices  and  underhanded  deal- 
ings, most  Will  agree  that  some  govern- 
mental ageijicles.  with  notable  exceptions, 
are  at  leastl  more  aware  of  their  respon- 
sibility to  assure  fair  dealing  to  the 
American  oonsumer. 

But  mere  awareness  on  the  part  of 
governmental  agencies  is  not  enough. 
What  is  needed  is  a  spirited  and  con- 
scientious tiischarge  of  obligations  by 
those  agencies  charged  with  protecting 
the  consumer.  An  agency  which  under- 
takes such  s  vigorous  enforcement  action 
is  the  Tradi;  Standards  Division  of  Met- 
ropolitan Dide  County,  Fla. 

The  foUoning  article  from  the  October 
12.  1969.  Ws  shington  Post  states  that  the 
division  enforces  the  "toughest  consumer 

Nation"  and  has  the  power 

lawbreakers : 
Miami  Bt  reau  Keeps  Watch  To  Foil 
Frauds 

By  Paul  Ashdown ) 
Miami. — M  -s.  Richard  Schermer  scraped 
together  $29  1  to  enroll  her  daughter  in  a 
computer  pre  gramming  school.  The  class  was 
never  held  ai  d  after  her  fifth  attempt  to  get 
her  money  ba  ck  she  dialed  a  telephone  num- 

in  red  ink  oa  a  business  card 

handed  her. 

consumer  hot  line  number. 
High  in  the  aging  Dade  County  Court- 
house, in  a  cl  uttered  dusty  office  next  to  the 
palatial  suite  occupied  by  metropolitan 
Mayor  Chucl  Hall,  a  red  phone  rang  and 
John  Mays  i  cached  across  a  paper  strewn 
desk  to  answer  it. 

"Trade  Sta;  idards  Division,"  he  announced 
and  patientl'  listened  to  Mrs.  Schermer's 
plea  for  assls  ance. 

SCHOOL    OVERSIGHT 

Mays  went  to  the  school  and  demanded 
Mrs.  Scherme  's  tuition  money  be  returned. 

■We  don't  tiave  It  and  I  don't  know  any 
Mrs.  Scherme-,"  a  gruff  attendant  told  him. 

Mays  reach  5d  into  his  pocket  and  pulled 


code  in  the 
to  prosecute 


ber  embossed 

someone  had 

It  was  the 
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out  his  credentials  as  a  deputy  sheriff.  He 
was  quickly  ushered  Into  another  office. 

An  hour  later  he  presented  Mrs.  Schermer 
with  a  check  for  $290,  which  had  been  mis- 
placed through  an  "oversight"  by  the  school's 
management. 

Mays  Is  a  warm,  cherubic  man  who  looks 
anything  but  a  consumer's  advocate  armed 
with  police  powers  to  enforce  the  toughest 
consumer  protection  code  in  the  nation. 

riFTT    CALLS    A    DAY 

He  answers  the  red  phone  more  than  50 
times  a  day  to  field  complaints  from  Dade 
countlans  who  feel  they've  been  gyped  and 
want  something  done  about  it. 

Calls  range  from  the  bizarre  to  the  Insane, 
ana  include  the  dramatic. 

A  light  bulb  guaranteed  for  five  years  burns 
out  in  a  week.  A  size  42  bra  becomes  a  size  38 
after  three  washings.  A  baby  almost  chokes 
■to  death  on  a  pacifier  that  is  "guaranteed 
safe." 

More  than  4,000  complaints  have  been  filed 
since  opening  day  last  October. 

The  division  is  entirely  separate  from,  but 
in  communion  with  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau. The  division  gives  no  advice  about  the 
reputation  or  ethics  of  the  business  com- 
munity, as  does  the  BBB.  But  it  has  power 
to  prosecute  lawbreakers.  The  BBB  does  not. 

TOUGH    ORDINANCE 

The  division's  bible  is  a  sleek,  28-page  ordi- 
nance written  Into  the  county's  municipal 
statutes.  It  took  a  special  enabling  act  of  the 
stale  legislature  to  get  the  landmark  code 
into  operation. 

It's  a  tough  law.  'Violators  may  be  fined  up 
to  $500  and  Jailed  for  60  days. 

Mays  and  his  staff  have  police  powers  to 
investigate,  arrest  and  prosecute  fly-by-nlght 
operators  and  crooked  businessmen.  The  office 
can,  but  seldom  does,  attack  rackets  and 
lau-ge-scale  fraudulent  operations  such  as  the 
home  repair  racket.  These  are  left  to  other 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

HONEST    MISTAKES 

Peculiarly,  the  office's  implied  powers  have 
been  enough  to  make  the  hair  bristle  on  the 
necks  of  the  county's  gyp-artists.  Only  17 
cases  have  been  filed — four  are  pending — 
and  only  two  convictions  have  been  made. 
Hundreds  of  other  grievances  have  been 
straightened  out  by  a  quick  phone  call. 

Sometimes  an  honest  mistake  has  been 
made  and  easily  rectified. 

A  man  who  rented  a  car  for  which  he  was 
to  pay  a  charge  for  each  mile  driven  com- 
plained when  he  noticed  the  odometer  whirl- 
ing at  a  pretty  good  clip  and  became  sus- 
picious. A  check  showed  the  mileage  meter 
running  60  percent  faster  than  the  car  ac- 
tually traveled. 

"He  was  good  and  steamed  up,"  Mays  re- 
called, "and  who  could  blame  him." 

Mays  found,  after  much  investigation,  that 
the  rented  car  had  originally  been  manufac- 
tured for  export  and  the  odometer  was  set 
to  register,  not  in  miles — but  in  kilometers. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  DAY 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  friend,  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Cal- 
ifornia, as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  367,  which  declares 
the  support  of  the  Congress  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  October  24,  United  Na- 
tions Day,  as  a  permanent  international 
holiday. 


During  the  last  several  years,  all  Amer- 
icans, Congressmen,  and  voters  alike, 
have  become  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  level  of  violence  in  our  coun- 
try. We  have  discussed  this  problem  at 
length.  We  have  conducted  extensive 
hearings,  and  we  have  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  national  commissions 
on  civil  disorders  on  the  causes  and  pre- 
vention of  violence,  and  on  law  enforce- 
ment and  crime  prevention.  Our  con- 
cern has  clearly  been  based  on  the  prem- 
ise that  the  use  of  violence  in  our  social 
and  political  life  is  inappropriate  and 
illegitimate.  I  believe  that  this  premise 
is  a  proper  one  and  that  we  should  do 
everything  within  our  power  to  minimize, 
if  not  eliminate,  the  use  of  violence  in  our 
domestic  life. 

At  the  same  time  our  interest  in  do- 
mestic violence  has  increased.  We  seem 
to  accept  the  use  of  violence  in  our  inter- 
national affairs  as  either  natural  or  in- 
evitable. This  need  not  be  true  today, 
and  it  must  not  be  true  tomorrow.  The 
same  arguments  which  cause  to  deplore 
and  seek  to  eliminate  violence  in  our 
internal  life  clearly  apply  with  equal 
rigor  and  even  greater  urgency  to  vio- 
lence in  our  international  life.  As  we 
muddle  through  from  day  to  day,  from 
one  minor  crisis  to  the  next,  I  fear  that 
we  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  constant 
danger  of  immediate  and  absolute 
annihilation. 

The  possibility  of  nuclear  disaster  with 
which  we  have  lived  for  20  years  has  not 
yet  caused  us  to  reconsider  and  revise 
our  conceptions  of  national  interest  and 
national  security.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  this  vei-y  necessai-y  reexamination 
seems  to  be  beginning.  We  have  begun 
to  recognize  that  the  domestic  violence 
we  all  deplore  is,  in  part,  a  consequence 
of  our  concentration  on  military  might, 
regardless  of  its  impact  on  our  domestic 
life.  We  have  only  begun  a  long  overdue 
discussion  of  national  priorities,  and  I 
hope  that  we  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  'providing  for  the  common 
defense"  and  "promoting  the  general 
welfare"  are  bound  together  inextricably, 
that  we  shall  never  be  secure  as  a  nation 
until  all  our  fellow  citizens  are  secure  as 
individuals. 

But  even  within  the  international 
arena,  our  traditional  conception  of  na- 
tional security  is  dangerously  outmoded. 
Since  the  development  of  nuclear  parity, 
we  have  relied  on  variants  of  a  theorj' 
of  deterrence.  Our  continued  survival 
demonstrates  that  deterrence  has 
worked — at  least  so  far.  And  therein  lies 
the  danger.  So  long  as  we  continue  to 
equate  military  power  with  national  se- 
curity, the  danger  of  ultimate  interna- 
tional annihilation  remains.  Indeed,  this 
danger  increases  as  our  military  tech- 
nology becomes  more  and  more  sophis- 
ticated. If  the  United  States  and  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  continue  on 
their  present  course,  I  fear  that  we  are 
only  postponing  the  inevitable. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  security  must  not 
continue  to  depend  on  our  military  prow- 
ess. Our  ultimate  security  depends  on  our 
patient  but  continuous  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  our  massive  military 
strength.  Just  as  we  have  sought  to  es- 
tablish the  rule  of  law  in  our  national 
life,  so  too  must  we  strive  to  establish 
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the  rule  of  law  in  our  international  life. 
Just  as  we  cherish  our  traditions  of  dis- 
cussion and  compromise  nationally,  so 
too  must  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  same  traditions  inter- 
nationally. Only  in  this  way  can  we  hope 
to  eliminate  what  Raymond  Aaron  has 
called  "the  balance  of  terror."  Only  in 
this  way  can  we  ever  hope  to  establish 
an  international  peace  based  not  upon 
the  constant  threat  of  death,  but  on  the 
continued  assurance  of  international  jus- 
tice and  equity. 

The  United  Nations  can  be  the  instru- 
ment which  will  transform  this  vision 
into  a  reality.  To  date,  however,  our  sup- 
port for  the  principles  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter has  been  more  profound  in  rhetoric 
than  in  practice.  In  the  last  decade  par- 
ticularly, we  have  not  done  all  that  we 
could  have  done  to  develop  the  U.N.  as 
a  foi-um  for  the  peaceful  discussion  and 
settlement  of  international  disputes. 

All  of  our  national  holidays  are  in 
celebration  of  events  in  our  past.  We  cele- 
brate the  events  of  1776,  1918,  and  1945, 
among  others.  I  urge  now  that  we  should 
celebrate  our  hopes  for  a  peaceful  fu- 
ture, in  addition  to  our  pride  in  our  past 
military  achievements.  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  not  only  to  praise 
what  the  U.N.  has  been,  but  to  remind 
ourselves  of  what  it  must  become. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sponslbUltles— such  as  fighting  for  one's 
country — as  well  as  the  easier  tasks  of  par- 
ticipating In  American  society. 

While  Los  Angeles  generally  did  not  sym- 
pathize with  the  Vietnam  moratorium,  it 
was  good  to  see  the  tolerance  the  community 
showed  to  those  whom  many  felt  were  giv- 
ing "aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy." 

A  minor  plus  of  the  day  was  the  clear  evi- 
dence that  the  city  can  take  dissent  In  Its 
stride  and,  despite  the  plea  of  the  protesters, 
maintain    "business  as  usual." 
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YOU  CAN  KEEP  THE  CHANGE 


VIETNAM  MORATORIUM 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  October 
20  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner  is  an  excellent  commentary  on 
the  October  15  Vietnam  moratorium.  I 
believe  it  adequately  discusses  the  atti- 
tudes of  America's  largest  city  toward 
the  protest: 

Whatever  else  it  showed,  the  so-called 
Vietnam  moratorium  must  be  considered  a 
victory  for  President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Called  by  Its  lU-advlsed  sponsors  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  a  public  declaration  of 
"no  confidence"  in  the  President's  pursuit 
of  an  honorable  solution  to  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, the  day  of  protest  was  a  fizzle. 

Outside  the  student  community  and  a  few 
dissidents,  the  nation  was  distinctly  under- 
whelmed by  the  whole  thing.  The  fact 
emerged  that  while  everyone  wants  a  Just 
peace,  there  simply  Is  no  widespreat"  dissatis- 
faction with  our  President's  approach  to  the 
problem. 

This  was  particularly  true  In  Southern 
California.  Attempts  by  the  protesters  to 
halt,  or  slow  down,  work  at  area  plants  were 
promptly  and  properly  rebuffed  by  workers. 
Rallies  throughout  the  area  drew  little  or  no 
support  from  any  one  but  students  with  time 
to  fritter. 

Despite  the  hopes  of  its  organizers  the 
only  fair  evaluation  of  the  day  must  be  that, 
by  and  large,  Americans  support  their  Pres- 
ident. 

The  concern  of  the  students  over  the  war 
is  understandable.  They  are  the  ones  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  fight  it.  We  wish,  how- 
ever, that  In  a  day  when  students  crj-  for  an 
Increased  role  In  our  society,  they  could  show 
more  capacity  for  facing  up  to  the  hard  re- 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  27.  1969 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  at  the  Old  Thresher's  Celebration 
in  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  It  was  my  great 
privilege  to  be  present  at  the  evening 
festivities  at  wWch  an  outstanding  play 
was  presented  that  reminded  us  of  the 
rich  heritage  of  our  farm  people  in  Iowa 
and  the  interesting  story  of  our  early 
development.  This  program  was  all  done 
by  local  people  and  in  the  typical  farm 
setting  of  an  earUer  period.  It  was  very 
much  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  the 
thousands  of  people  there.  As  part  of  that 
program,  Dr.  George  E.  La  More.  Jr..  was 
invited  to  speak  and  he  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject. "You  Can  Keep  the  Change." 

Dr  La  More  is  head  of  the  department 
of  religion  at  Wesleyan  CoUege  in  Mount 
Pleasant.  He  has  been  there  for  at  least 
16  years  and  has  been  a  highly  respected 
member  of  the  f aciUty.  His  reputation  as 
a  speaker  is  nationally  known.  He  has 
been  called  upon  himdreds  of  times  for 
graduation  exercises. 

It  is  natural  that  he  would  be  involved 
in  this  kind  of  program  because  he  is  the 
kind  of  a  man  that  has  been  involved  in 
all  major  projects  that  help  to  make  a 
community  more  worthwhile. 

Hts  talk  before  the  audience  that  eve- 
ning had  to  do  with  the  importance  of 
recognizing  our  problems  and  seek  solu- 
tions with  the  guidance  of  experience. 
Because  I  think  there  is  something  of 
great  worth  and  an  important  message 
in  what  he  said,  I  am  placing  it  in  the 
Record  so  it  can  be  read  by  many  Amer- 
icans : 

You  Can  Keep  the  Change— Are  We  a  City 

OR  A  Parade? 

(By  George  E.  La  More,  Jr.) 

THE  PEAR  AND  HOPE  OF  CHANCE 

All  our  hope  and  all  our  fear  come  pack- 
aged in  the  same  event — the  phenomenon 
of  change.  Change  is  the  competition  be- 
tween yesterday  and  tomorrow,  and  every 
generation  Is  locked  Into  the  tight  challenge 
of  negotiating  some  truce  between  memory 
and  hope. 

It  can  be  stated  more  simply.  Men  seem 
to  see  life  two  ways,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  has  recently  been  repackaged 
a£  something  "brand-new" — the  "genera- 
tion gap. "  Some  men  see  reality  as  very 
static  and  feel  they  must  stimulate  change. 
This  point  of  view  seems  to  characterize  per- 
sons under  thirty-five.  Other  men  see  life  as 
constantly  changing  in  all  directions,  and 
feel  their  noblest  efforts  should  be  to  create 
some  stability  and  permanence.  These  seem 
to  be  a  little  older.  Clearly,  both  visitors  are 


true,  but  whole  generations  seem  to  special- 
ize m  one  or  the  other  of  these  views.  In 
fact,  which  of  these  two  views  a  culture 
takes  most  seriously  may  well  be  the  most 
Influential  thing  about  it.  Just  now.  In  a 
period  radically  attached  to  youth  and 
change,  we  desperately  need  to  restore  a 
balanced  view,  for  total  change  Is  chaos  as 
surely  as  total  sUblUty  Is  death. 

THE  CONVULSIVE  ACCELERATION  OF  HISTORY 

The  pace  and  acceptance  of  change  In  c  r 
time  defies  all  previous  historical  compari- 
son. John  Gardner  calls  it  an  age  of  "change 
gone  wild."  It  is  a  period  of  convulsive  ac- 
celeration of  the  time  process.  The  decade 
has  replaced  the  centurj-  and  the  half  dec- 
ade Is  now  replacing  the  decade.  I  mean 
that  we  now  experience  about  a  hundred 
years  worth  of  historical  change  In  a  five 
year  period,  as  measured  by  the  clocks  of 
yesteryear.  The  question  is:  Who  can  keep 
the  pace?  Who  can  keep  sane? 

A    CALL    FOR    STABLE    IDENTITT 

Sanity  can  be  maintained  only  If  we  can 
add  two  dimensions  to  the  change  stable 
identity  and  intentional  direction.  By  stable 
Identity  I  mean  you.  If  you  keep  changing 
with  the  cultural  change  you  are  not  simply 
a  chameleon,  but  you  change  personalities 
every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  and  become  a 
successive  nobody.  Change  becomes  growth 
only  when  you  add  continuity,  and  in  thU 
bean  bag  universe  the  continuity  has  to  be 
you !  The  trouble  Is  that  most  of  our  identity 
is  from  the  past.  Most  of  your  Identity  is 
postmarked  yesterday  and  we  abhore  yester- 
day. 

Lose  your  memory  and  you  lose  your  name, 
rank  and  serial  number.  Just  now  we  seem  to 
be  practicing  what  I  call  dellbrate  socialized 
amnesia,  "Trust  nobody  over  36!"  Beautiful 
That  should  permit  us  to  repeat  the  Nazi 
blunder  twice  in  about  seventy  years.  Hosea 
Ortegary  Gassett  once  said — man  has  no 
Identity,  only  a  history.  He  is  right,  thus  It 
is  small  wonder  that  a  generation  that  rejects 
its  past  is  confronted  by  an  Identity  crisis. 

A    CALL    FOR    INTENTIONAL    DIRECTION 

The  second  factor  we  must  find  to  keep 
change  sane,  is  intentional  direction.  The 
main  reason  why  we  fear  and  resent  change  Is 
not  that  we  don't  know  where  it  is  going. 
It  is  where  It  Is  going.  I  mean  that  somebody 
else  is  calling  the  shots.  Michael  Harrington 
In  the  Accidental  Century  rightly  points  out 
the  fact  that  somebody  else,  some  unex- 
pected stranger,  is  always  calling  in  the 
latest  chanee  and  we  are  constantly  caught 
trotting  with  our  habitual  pants  haU  down 
trying  to  catch  up  to  his  change. 

The  only  help  for  this  comes  when  we 
begin  to  deliberately  choose  our  future  and 
steer  our  own  change  necessary  to  get  from 
where  we  are  to  where  we  want  to  go. 

Change  thrre  will  be,  inevitably,  but  we 
have  the  choice  of  whether  we  shall  change 
forgetfully,  recklessly,  grudgingly,  or  delib- 
erately. 

IS  HISTORY  A  PARADE  OR  A  CITY? 

Just  now  It  Is  very,  very  difficult  to  get 
persons  to  commit  themselves  to  an  inten- 
tional future.  Why?  For  many  reasons- 
ranging  from  man's  habit  of  cool,  wait-and- 
see  objectivity  to  the  string  of  disappoint- 
ments of  our  futuristic  commitments  have 
brought  In  this  century. 

But  our  basic  problem  rises  from  a  deeper 
sotuce.  Our  notion  of  the  shape  of  history. 
Essentially  we  have  the  mental  picture  that 
history  is  a  Parade  in  which  the  latest  Is  al- 
ways somehow  better  (more  modern,  more 
advanced)  than  anything  before  it. 

We  see  how  often  man  has  committed  him- 
self to  'sure  things"  in  the  past,  only  to  be 
proved  horribly  wrong  a  little  later.  After  we 
see  that  cycle  repeated  enough  times  we  say, 
■Who  am  I  to  be  committed  to  anything  to- 
day—It will  soon  be  disproved  or  overrun!" 
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Soon  w«  take'  no  age  serioualy,  including  our 
own.  We  live  by  a  Kleenex  calendar  In  wblcli 
all  pagea  are  to  be  thrown  away. 

I  suppoee  we  got  this  notion  from  three 
major  source*  (besides  our  over-kill  report- 
ing of  past  failures) .  They  are  Darwin,  Tech- 
nology and  Ml  dlson  Avenue. 

Darwin  wa«  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  in 
inevitable  progress,  but  by  the  time  Spencer 
peddled  him  we  were  told  that  each  age  is 
but  cannon  fodder  to  the  better  things  to 
come!  Who  am  take  his  own  time  seriously 
when  its  wlafs  up  front  that  counts — a 
kind  of  futuilstlc,  horizontal  supernatural- 
ism.  This  is  receding  carrot-on-the-stick 
hope! 

The  native  assumption  of  technology  has 
usually  been  inevitable  progress.  At  least 
mouse  traps  j  re  never  expected  to  get  worse. 
The  newer  tlie  gadget,  the  better. 

Of  course,  Madison  Avenue  has  made  its 
fortune  on  tMs  model  of  history.  The  NEW 
is  always  bet«r  than  the  OLD  on  Madison 
Avenue,  so  b<  the  first  one  In  your  block  to 
buy  a  new  — 

Out  of  all  cf  this  we  have  created  a  delib- 
erate arrogran^  and  scorn  for  our  past.  The 
first  act  of  ttie  barbarian  in  a  literate  so- 
ciety la  to  bu-n  the  boolcs,  so  he  can  tell  his 
lies  retroactively.  We  are  psychic  book 
burners  in  a  New  Generation  that  uses  the 
.  dat^Une  the  ;ray  people  used  to  use  the  rail- 
.  roe4  .tracks —  'Trust  nobody  from  the  other 
side!" 

The  cruelest  discrimination  in  our  culture 
has  nothing  to  do  with  race  or  poverty  or 
peace.  It  is  sige!  The  ultimate  disenfran- 
chlsement  of  nan  Is  to  rub  out  his  influence 
at  death.  Now  we  do  It  a  little  earlier — sixty- 
five  at  the  litest!  Try  to  get  a  job  after 
you're  fifty.  Ity  to  buy  meat  with  your  life 
savings— even  your  old  value  money  Is  no 
good.  Society  builds  for  old  people  living 
mausoleums  c  n  the  edge  of  town  and  thinks 
It  a  favor. 

I  have  heard  the  Blacks  properly  fight 
their  old  Imag  e  and  absence  in  our  radio,  T.V. 
and  magazine!,  but  tell  me,  how  must  a  forty 
year  old  listea  to  radio  when  It  all  sounds 
as  If  teenage  -s  had  taken  over  the  trans- 
mitter? A  Ma;tian  reading  a  Sears  and  Roe- 
buck catalogue  could  only  conclude  that  no- 
body lives  pai  t  thirty  in  this  country. 

Someone  wi  11  say,  "Then  organize  the  aged, 
they  have  fabulous  voting  power."  Trying  to 
organize  the  Eiged  is  like  trying  to  stage  a 
demonstratiot  at  a  correspondence  school. 
They  are  the  anly  individuals  we've  got  left. 

Perhaps  some  will  aim  their  remarks  be- 
tween my  eyes:  "LaMore.  you're  Just  show- 
ing your  age. '  There  is  also  a  response  for 
that:  "You're  next."  You  may  not  change 
colors  but  you  are  going  to  wrinkle! 

There  are  deeper  dangers,  however.  In  our 
intergeneratla  aal  discrimination.  Nothing  Is 
more  wasteful  of  man  than  for  history  to  re- 
peat itself.  New,  history  doesn't  repeat  itself 
automatically  as  the  Greeks  and  certain  Ori- 
entals said — Ve  make  It  happen  and  we 
bring  it  aboui  either  of  two  ways:  either  by 
loving  the  face  too  much  and  thus  apeing  it 
or  by  loving  It  too  little,  thus  forgetting  it, 
and  waddling  out  to  repeat  the  same 
blunders,  as  Santayana  warned,  over  and 
over — or  to  stDrm  the  same  beaches  genera- 
tion after  gen  sration,  when  we  could  be  get- 
ting on  from  i.hat. 

The  other  danger  of  scorn  for  yesterday  Is 
the  one  Ettoii  Trueblood  dubbed  the  "cut 
flower  civillza  ;ion".  We  live  on  the  borrowed 
moral  capital  ot  the  Puritans  while  laughing 
at  them.  Ever  Hugh  Hefner  dep>ends  on  the 
afterglow  of  P  iritan  morality  to  give  one  that 
charming  sin  1  eeling  when  he  unfolds  his  two 
dimensional  woman  in  three  places.  Lose 
that  feeling  aid  nobody  will  buy  the  maga- 
zine. 

We  want  thi  >  goodies  without  the  founding 
faith — the  fr«e  lunch  without  buying  any 
beer.  We  like  io  recite  "We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident. '  When  they  aren't  evident 
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from  s  hole  In  tbe  ground  apart  from  the 
founding  faith  of  Jefferson.  We  persuade  the 
Hopi  Indians  that  it  Is  not  the  founding 
theology  that  justifle*  their  rain  dance  but 
its  usefulnesa  for  social  cohesion.  Then  we 
wonder  why  they  all  stop  dancing. 

Today  we  love  to  laud  tiie  futuristic  re- 
former. Well  and  good.  But  the  authentic  re- 
former does  not  break  with  the  past.  That's 
the  bum-baby-burn  rebel!  Rather  he  builds 
on  the  best  of  the  past.  There  was  never  more 
futuristic  people  than  the  Biblical  Hebrews — 
always  reaching  for  a  promised  land,  a  time 
beyond  tbe  Exile,  the  Messianic  age,  but 
while  reaching  for  that  future  (on  a  land- 
scape of  radical  change  at  the  hands  of 
Egyptians,  Syrians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Greeks  and  Romans)  they  kept  the  strictest 
account  of  their  part  so  as  not  to  repeat  it 
or  forget  who  they  were.  Jesus  was  a  pro- 
foundly Jewish  Innovator,  and  thus  a  con- 
servative innovator,  building  on  the  best  of 
the  past,  while  very  sharply  purging  it. 
"Think  not  that  I  have  come  to  destroy  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets:  (the  best  of  yester- 
day) I  have  come  to  fulfill  them" — build  on 
them — carry  them  out  a  second  mile! 

In  the  book  The  Lessons  of  History, 
Will  and  Ariel  Durant  put  it  this  way: — No 
one  man,  however  brilliant  or  well  informed 
can  come  in  one  lifetime  to  such  fulness  of 
understanding  as  to  safely  judge  and  dismiss 
the  customs  or  Institutions  of  his  society  for 
these  are  wisdoms  of  generations  after  cen- 
turies of  experiment  in  the  laboratory  of 
Ufe." 

History  is  not  a  parade  which  keeps  burn- 
ing off  its  own  tail  because  it  is  old  and  cold. 
It  is  a  City.  In  this  City  of  History  there  are 
old  buildings,  new  buildings  and  middle  age 
buildings  as  Robert  Capon  put  it.  In  the 
course  of  a  time  some  old  buildings  crumble, 
but  some  hold  up,  some  should  be  reno- 
vated for  the  beauty  and  meaning  they  hold. 
A  city  of  all  new  buildings  is  even  more  drab 
than  one  of  all  old  buildings.  If  you  don't 
believe  it.  go  to  Florence  then  compare  it  to 
certain  total  urban  renewal  Jobs  (in  other 
substit) . 

A   DEMOCRACY    OF   AGE    AND   TOtTTH THE   LIVINO 

AND  THE  DEAD 

In  Other  words  I  am  calling  for  an  inter- 
generational  democracy  of  the  living  and  the 
dead  in  which  a  man  can  dare  to  conunit 
himself  totally  to  visions  of  the  current  pe- 
riod, not  held  back  because  next  year  they'll 
think  him  a  fool.  No,  In  the  city  of  history 
the  insights  that  come  from  our  failures  are 
praised  as  much  as  our  successes,  for  they 
save  the  future  the  trouble  of  finding  this  out 
themselves. 

In  this  society  of  memory  and  hope  Homer 
and  Hemmingway  are  contemporaries,  and 
so  are  Napoleon  and  Nixon,  Jesus  and  John 
Glenn.  Don't  think  this  is  etherial  poetry. 
It  is  very  tangible.  Right  now  there  are 
more  people  reading  Homer  than  ever  read 
Homer  when  he  was  alive.  He  is  more  alive 
today.  Shakespeare  is  still  the  number  one 
playwright,  by  number  of  performances  in 
America.  He  is  more  alive  than  Tennessee 
Williams  or  Edward  Albee.  Mietzsche  and 
Hitler  said,  "We  are  the  new  Master  Race 
standing  on  the  rubbish  of  old  fools.  So 
many  slogans  of  youthful  rebels  today  really 
cloak  the  belief,  "History  was  a  waste  of 
time  until  we  rolled  in."  On  the  other  hand 
a  fourteenth  century  scholar  once  said  "We 
are  dwarfs  standing  on  the  shoulders  of 
giants."  What  vast  historical  commentary 
could  be  written  around  those  two  notions  I 
I  say  we  are  fellow  citizens  with  all   ages. 

Just  now  our  old,  live  older,  and  our 
young  dance  earlier.  We  must  reason  togeth- 
er resp>ectfully  across  the  years.  Change  will 
destroy  our  every  achievement  and  rub  out 
our  every  hope  unless  we  buiid   this  city. 

You  are  a  generation  gung  ho  for  recon- 
ciling man  across  divisions  of  race,  poverty, 
Ignorance,  nationalism,  denominations.  You 
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do  a  good  job  but  now  that  you  have  built  up 
some  competence  in  crossing  smaller  streams 

I  call  upon  you  to  bridge  the  great  river 

time — the  adventure  of  change.  I  call  you 
no  longer  to  strut  in  a  master-race  parade, 
scornful  of  all  those  who  passed  before, 
but  to  build  a  city  with  spreading  suburbs 
of  memory  and  hope — a  city  which  has 
come  to  terms  with  man's  greatest  adven- 
ture:   tbe   challenge   of   change. 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  STUDY 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
my  very  great  interest  in  Maryland's 
greatest  natural  resource,  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  recent  remarks  of  Maryland  Public 
Service  Commission  Chairman  William 
O.  Doub.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  William  Eaton, 
chairman  of  the  Governor's  task  force 
on  nuclear  powerplants,  Doub  recom- 
mended an  independent  study  and  eco- 
logical research  on  the  effects  of  nuclear 
powerplant  operations  on  the  bay.  Early 
last  month  I  called  on  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  to  consider  prompt 
action  for  full  fimding  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  study  and  construction  of  the  hy- 
draulic bay  model.  One  of  the  first  tasks 
would  be  the  study  of  the  effects  of  the 
widening  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware Canal,  a  project  now  80  percent 
complete,  on  the  salinity  of  the  bay. 

Various  construction  projects  along 
the  bay  raise  many  questions  about  the 
growth  of  marine  life  and  the  ecology  of 
the  bay. 

Suggestions  such  as  Chairman  Doubs 
merit  official  and  public  attention  and 
I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  his 
remarks  as  reported  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  October  16,  1969: 
Official  Asks  Study  of  Bay  Atomic  Plant 
(By  Hal  Wlllard) 

Baltimore,  October  15. — The  chairman  of 
Maryland's  Public  Service  Commission  pro- 
posed today  that  an  "independent,  in  depth" 
study  be  made  of  the  effects  of  nuclear 
power  plants  on  Chesapeake  Bay  ecology. 

Chairman  William  O.  Doub  said  that  al- 
though the  commission  has  ruled  that  it  has 
no  Jurisdiction  over  the  construction  of  the 
nuclear  plants  now  being  built  on  the  bay 
at  CaUvert  Cliffs,  "I  personally  have  a  con- 
tinuing concern  over  the  operational  (ef- 
fects)   .  .  ."  on   the   bay  environment. 

He  said,  "We  can  anticipate  that  efforts 
will  be  made  to  construct  additional  plants 
on  the  shoreline  of  the  bay"  and  the  study 
should  "consider  the  cumulative  effect"  be- 
cause the  bay  is  "Maryland's  greatest  natural 
resource." 

Doub  told  this  reporter  he  had  Ijeen  in- 
formed that  two  more  nuclear  plants  are 
planned  for  the  bay  by  the  Baltimore  Gas 
and  Electric  Company,  builders  of  the  one  at 
Calvert  Cliffs. 

Austin  E.  Penn,  chairman  of  BG&E,  said 
in  a  telephone  interview  that  the  company 
has  a  site  near  Perryman  in  Harford  County 
where  it  intends  to  build  a  nuclear  plant, 
but  no  specific  plans  have  been  made  and 
operation  would  not  begin  for  another  dec- 
ade. He  said  It  would  have  two  reactor  units, 
as  will  Calvert  Cliffs,  but  that  no  other  plants 
are  planned. 

The  commission  ruling  that  it  does  not 
have  Jurisdiction  over  the  plant  already  tin- 
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der  construction  U  being  contested  in  court 
by  plant  opponenU  because  a  state  law  that 
took  effect  July  1,  1»68,  provides  such  JurlB- 

But  the  company  maintained,  and  the 
commission  agreed,  that  its  $50-mllllon  in- 
vestment in  the  project  at  the  time  Justified 
its  claim  that  construction  was  underway 
before  the  law  took  effect. 

Construction  also  was  underway  before 
any  federal  or  state  permits  were  issued  or 
any  public  hearings  held. 

In  that  context,  Doub  sent  a  memoran- 
dum yesterday  to  all  electric  companies  op- 
erating in  Maryland  asking  that  they  start 
planning  generating  plants  further  ahead  of 
the  time  they  actually  will  be  needed. 

He  told  this  reporter  he  was  tired  of  hav- 
ing the  commission  "clubbed  over  the  head" 
by  operational  deadlines  that  electric  com- 
panies say  are  needed  to  prevent  "the  lights 
from  going  out."  He  said  the  commission 
should  have  more  time  for  careful  hearings 
without  deadline  pressures. 

For  example,  the  commission  has  Juris- 
diction over  transmission  lines  for  the  plant 
under  construction  and  hearings  that  began 
May  26  still  are  going  on.  (Other  issues  and 
other  cases  are  being  heard  simultaneously.) 

The  company  continually  has  pointed  out 
that  if  delays  force  postponement  of  the 
January,  1973,  operations  date,  some  areas  of 
Maryland  could  txperience  a  shortage  of 
electricity. 

Doub  also  suggested  in  his  study  proposal 
that  it  be  financed  by  private  companies 
that  wlU  benefit  economically  from  nuclear 
power  plants.  He  said  that  in  addition  to 
Maryland  electric  companies,  funds  could 
come  from  member  companies  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-New Jersey-Maryland  interconnec- 
tion system  and  major  industrial  suppliers 
of  nuclear  equipment  such  as  General  Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse,  Babcock  and  Wilcox  and 
Combustion  Engineering.  He  also  suggested 
that  "certain  charitable  foundations"  might 
contribute. 

Penn  Indicated  preliminary  objections  to 
BO&E  sharing  in  the  cost  because  "I'm  not 
quite  sure  that  studies  by  the  state  should 
be  paid  for  by  utility  companies. "  BG&E  has 
it  own  studies  of  bay  ecology  underway. 

Doub's  proposal  was  made  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  William  Eaton,  chairman  of  the  gover- 
nor's task  force  on  nuclear  power  plants. 
Doub  offered  to  meet  with  the  17-member 
task  force  to  discuss  the  matter  in  detail. 

Eaton  said  in  commenting  on  the  letter 
that  although  he  had  not  yet  discussed  it 
with  other  members  of  the  task  force  he 
feels  "the  question  of  further  ecological  re- 
search of  the  bay  is  important  and  merits 
serious  consideration.  The  task  force  will  give 
a  report  to  the  governor  on  the  subject  in  the 
reasonably  near  future." 
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Police  Are  Doing  a  Good  Job 

Theee  are  dangerous  and  explosive  days  in 
Chicago.  They  are  days  when  the  city's  police 
are  tielng  called  upon  to  maintain  discipline 
and  remain  cool,  even  as  their  own  safety  is 
jeopardized. 

They  are  doing  their  job  well— they  deserve 
praise.  Yesterday  at  the  Federal  Building,  a 
mob  of  youths  attacked  a  poUce  contingent. 
Ten  policemen  and  two  assistant  corporation 
counsels  were  hurt.  One  of  the  Injured  po- 
licemen received  severe  cuts  on  his  face  as  he 
was  knocked  to  the  ground  and  beaten.  This 
violence  was  committed  by  men  and  women 
who  were  demonstrating  in  support  of  the 
eight  being  tried  on  charges  of  crossing  state 
lines  with  tlie  intention  of  committing  a  riot 
during  the  democratic  convention. 

Police  then  were  accused  of  overreacting, 
of  assaulting  demonstrators,  or  taking  part 
in  what  the  Walker  Report  termed  a  police 
riot.  The  Chicago  police  today  are  acting  in- 
telligently and  with  great  restraint.  At  the 
U.S.  Customs  Building  this  morning,  there 
was  another  mob;  this  time  an  all  white  mob 
of  some  3,000  building  tradesmen  who  left 
their  jobs  to  disrupt  labor  department  hear- 
ings into  charges  of  discrlminaUon  in  the 
building  trade  unions.  Again  it  was  a  mob 
control  Job  lor  Chicago's  police.  Two  more 
policemen  were  injured  in  a  scuffle  t>efore 
that  mob  left  the  site. 

Yes,  these  are  dangerous  days  for  police- 
men, and  they  are  conducting  themselves 
professlonallv— protecting  the  right  of  as- 
sembly and  free  speecn  under  difficult 
circumstances. 

We  repeat,  we  support  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens to  assemble,  to  demonstrate,  to  exercise 
their  right  of  free  speech.  But  we  condemn 
mob  action  and  we  condemn  attempts  to 
provoke  police  with  violence.  We  believe 
those  who  try  this  should  be  arrested  and 
prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 


POLICE  ARE  DOING  A  GOOD  JOB 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  appeared  on  Chicago's 
television  station  WBBM,  which  is  a  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  affiliate. 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Kenefick,  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Westerkamp,  editorial  director,  have 
performed  a  notable  service  in  putting 
into  proper  focus  the  role  of  the  Chicago 

D0llC6 

The  editorial  of  September  25,  1969, 
follows: 
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of  the  great  issues  of  war  and  peace  and  the 
future   of  this  country  and  of   mankind. 

It  was  one  of  those  incredibly  beautiful 
October  afternoons.  The  procession  from  the 
high  school  through  Main  street  to  the  Vil- 
lage Green  was  a  stroll,  rather  than  a  march. 

A  policeman  watching  the  marchers  go 
past  said  scornfully  to  an  onlooker.  "You  can 
tell  them  by  the  dirt  on  them." 

It  was  a  curlotis  remark  to  make  about 
fellow  townspeople,  surely  a  reflection  of 
what  tlie  policeman  wanted  to  see,  rather 
than  what  he  saw.  Perhaps  he  regretted  it 
after  he  said  it. 

The  marchers  sat  on  the  grass  around 
the  base  of  the  flagpole  and  listened  to  the 
Rev.  Robert  A.  Mayo;  sat  in  the  circle  of 
intimacy  created  when  a  person  speaks  to 
a  group  without  the  electric  amplification 
of  a  microphone.  Mr.  Mayo  speaks  to  the 
American  spirit,  to  the  faith  that  endures 
so  sturdily  in  this  country  through  the  most 
awful  discouragements. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  group  sang 
"We  Shall  Overcome ".  The  singing  was  so 
soft  that  it  was  inaudible  a  few  yards  be- 
yond the  circle  of  singers.  It  is  a  moving,  a 
strangely  buoyant  song  that  makes  a  great 
many  things  seem  possible  when  one  hears 
it  sung. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.   14020 


FALMOUTH  MORATORIUM 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
Vietnam  moratorium  gathered  citizens 
together  all  across  our  country,  in  im- 
pressive displays  of  national  concern 
over  the  war  in  Vietnam.  There  were 
100.000  in  Boston;  there  were  50,000  here 
in  Washington.  But  even  more  impres- 
sive, in  some  ways,  were  the  smaller 
gatherings— in  some  of  the  villages  and 
towns  of  our  Nation. 

One  of  many  such  gatherings  took 
place  in  Falmouth,  Mass.  The  Falmouth 
Enterprise  has  written  an  editorial  that 
I  think  captured  much  of  the  essence  of 
the  occasion,  and  I  would  like  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues: 

Falmouth's  Vietnam  Moratorium 

The  Vietnam  Moratorium  observance  here 
on  Wednesday  was  a  moving  thing  for  those 
who  participated.  It  may,  too,  have  moved 
some  who,  at  the  start,  were  hostile. 

There  was  a  touch  of  venom  in  the  hos- 
tility, which  was  apparently  due  to  an  ex- 
pectation of  something  distasteful,  of  some- 
thing abhorrent  to  patrlotUm  and  decency. 

The  affair  in  the  high  school  auditorium 
was  about  as  decorous  a  meeting  as  this 
town  has  seen.  The  President's  name,  when 
it  was  used,  was  used  vrtth  respect.  The 
speakers  were  articulate  and  restrained. 
They  were  impressive  because  they  spoke 
reasonably   and   with  such   deep   conviction 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  14020,  to  raise  the  maximum 
allowable  interest  rate  ceiling  on  U.S. 
savings  bonds  to  5  percent  from  its  pres- 
ent level  of  4V4  percent. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  new  in- 
terest rate  will  apply  to  all  savings  bonds 
issued  on  or  after  June  1,  1969,  and  to 
outstanding  savings  bonds  for  interest 
periods  beginning  on  or  after  Jime  1, 
1969. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  obvi- 
ous. The  high  interest  rates  being  offered 
on  competitive  forms  of  savings  have  re- 
duced the  attractiveness  of  U.S.  sav- 
ings bonds  to  the  point  that  redemp- 
tions now  exceed  sales.  Since  Decem- 
ber 1968,  the  amount  of  savings  bonds 
outstanding  has  decreased  by  more  than 
$300  million.  Because  of  the  low  volume 
of  sales  of  bonds  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  recently  forced  to  borrow  funds 
on  the  open  market  at  interest  rates  as 
high  as  8  percent  to  meet  its  financial 
obligations. 

No  private  financial  institutions  have 
voiced  opposition  to  this  legislation,  and 
passage  of  the  bill  will  have  no  appreci- 
able effect  on  inflationary  trends. 

While  enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  insuie  a  stronger  financial  footing 
for  management  of  the  national  debt,  a 
failure  to  increase  the  interest  rate 
would  be  a  disservice  to  the  11  milhon 
people  who  buy  bonds  through  the  pay- 
roll savings  plan. 

Why  should  citizens  who  directly  sup- 
port the  financial  soundness  of  the  Na- 
tion be  penalized  in  the  form  of  low  re- 
turns on  their  investments? 

I  have  been  in  frequent  contact  with 
the  Treasury  Department  on  the  subject 
of  noncompetitive  interest  rates  on  U.S. 
savings  bonds,  and  many  of  my  constit- 
uents have  written  me  urging  congres- 
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slonal  action  to  rectify  this  unfortiinate 
state  of  affiirs. 

I  find  th^  present  situation  Intolerable 
and  I  urge  ilmmediate  and  favorable  ac- 
tion on  thii  critically  needed  measure. 


JOHN   GLtNN 
DENTS 
NAM 


HIGH   SCHOOL   STU- 
$END  LETTERS  ON  VIET- 
MC^RATORIUM 


HON 


IN  THE  H<  (USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Moniay,  October  27.  1969 


Mr.  WnJIAM 
I  would  llk(! 
my  colleagve 
John  Glenn 
district  to 
nam  moratbrlum 

On  October 
ident  of  th« 
and  James 
member,  traveled 
sonally  deli/er 
the  previou^ 
concern  of 
Vietnam.  Ir 
ful  actions 
moratorium 
try,  the  sti|dents 
felt  would 
ing  their  idias 
tion.    Rather 
boycott  of 
onstration, 
mal  faculty 
Higgins, 
school,  concur 
to  Vietnam 
each  studerit 


D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 

to  bring  to  the  attention  of 

s  the  peaceful  efforts  of  the 

High  School  students  in  my 

plarticipate  in  the  recent  Viet- 


fee  lings 


own 
changes 

According 
tion  was 
The  young 
tive  charm^ 
following 
cratic 

The  studdnt 


proce  ss 


cases. 


morous 
pleas  for 
every  10 
"Let  us  have 

It  seems 
telligent   Maj^ 
answer  In  a 
But  I  don't 
Just  Prayer. 


WILLIAM  D.  FORD 


or    MICHIGAN 


16.  Joseph  Chin,  the  pres- 
high  school  student  council, 
McLauglin,  a  Glenn  faculty 
to  Washington  to  per- 
over  1,500  letters  written 
day  expressing  the  growing 
;he  students  over  the  war  in 
conjunction  with  the  peace- 
of  those  connected  with  the 
movement  across  the  coim- 
chose  the  means  they 
most  effective  in  present- 
to  the  leaders  of  this  Na- 
than  participating    in   a 
Classes  or  an  organized  dem- 
the  students  attended  a  for- 
debate  planned  by  Mr.  Prank 
principal    of     the     Westland 
nlng  the  U.S.  commitment 
Following  the  presentation, 
wrote  to  me  expressing  his 
and     suggesting    policy 


to  Joseph  Chin,  the  reac- 

oVerwhelmingly  enthusiastic." 

|)eople  felt  it  was  a  construc- 

for  student  dissent  while 

ttie  guidelines  of  the  demo- 


change, 


's  letters  ranged  from  hu- 

poUcy  suggestions  to  poignant 

but  in  seven  out  of 

the  cry  was  the  same: 

Peace."  As  one  student  said: 

in^posslble  that  Man,  Human,  In- 

can  only  find  a  destructive 

:onstructlve  world.  I  hate  war. 

have  another  answer.  Just  God. 

7ust  Hope. 


Many  of  the  opinions  expressed  were 
divided  shaijply  along  age  lines.  Most  of 
the  ninth  gitaders  had  not  yet  developed 
definite  opinions  on  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
The  greatest  number  of  supporters  of  the 
U.S.  commitinent  to  Vietnam  were  found 
in  the  10th  and  Uth  grades,  while 
seniors  generally  had  very  pronounced 
feelings  for  an  immediate  U.S.  pullout. 

Quite  oftep  girls  requested  help  in  re- 
vising draft  haws.  As  one  young  lady  put 
it: 

Sending  oir  boys  to  Viet  Nam  Isn't  help- 
ing our  population  any. 

Another  sjiggestion  read: 

They  should  send  all  the  old  men  from 
ages  40  to  soj  Because  they  had  already  had 
their  lives  to  illve  and  they  should  put  some- 
thing to  goo4  use  when  they  are  old.  Soon 
there  won't  be  any  boys  left. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Although  most  of  the  letters  reflected 
feelings  for  immediate  peace,  some  of 
the  students  supported  the  Vietnamese 
conflict.  Most  expressed  a  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people.  The  need  for  a  new  rise  in  patri- 
otism was  cited  by  many  disillusioned 
students. 

I  know  we  have  the  most  democratic  gov- 
ernment around  and  I  am  glad  that  I  live 
here. 

One  student  wrote — 

But  who  Is  to  say  we  cant  better  our- 
selves. I  still  stand  behind  my  President,  my 
Country,  and  my  Flag. 

The  vast  majoiity  of  letters  expressed 
a  desire  for  immediate  peace.  Following 
the  example  of  moratorium  participants 
across  the  counti-y,  the  students  made 
their  pleas  quietly,  but  emphatically.  As 
one  read: 

We  love  the  people  who  are  getting  killed 
today. 

Another  student  wrote: 

Let  there  be  peace  on  earth,  to  men  of 
good  will.  It  Is  time  for  us  to  prove  that  we 
are  men  of  good  will. 

These  young  people  have  shown  that 
they  are  no  longer  a  part  of  the  silent 
majority.  By  petitioning  the  Government 
on  a  subject  of  their  great  concern,  John 
Glenn  students  have  given  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  welcome  them  into  the  demo- 
cratic process.  It  Is  time  to  give  our  at- 
tention to  the  young  people's  cries  for 
peace,  for  no  one  is  more  directly  affected 
by  the  Vietnam  war  than  the  young  men 
called  upon  to  give  their  service,  and 
perhaps  their  lives,  for  a  cause  they  do 
not  understand. 

On  the  evening  of  October  14,  the 
night  before  moratorium  day,  I  joined 
In  an  attempt  to  keep  the  House  In  ses- 
sion for  an  all-night  debate  on  the  Viet- 
nam issue.  I  felt  then,  and  I  believe  now, 
that  a  full  discussion  of  the  Vietnam  sit- 
uation is  long  overdue. 

The  President  has  stated,  clearly  and 
unequivocally,  that  we  are  no  longer 
seeking  a  military  victory  in  Vietnam.  In 
view  of  this,  I  see  no  point  in  a  continued 
sacrifice  of  American  lives  and  money. 
I  think  it  is  essential  that  President 
Nixon  provide  the  American  people  with 
an  outline  of  the  steps  he  plans  to  take 
for  an  orderly  and  sensible  troop  with- 
drawal. 

I  am  well  aware  that  such  a  with- 
drawal can  be  made  only  after  full  con- 
sideration of  all  factors  relating  to  the 
safety  of  our  troops.  In  a  speech  before 
an  "action  teach-in"  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  recently,  Robben  W.  Fleming, 
president  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
cited  a  plan  for  troop  withdrawal  in- 
cluding the  following  points: 

1.  An  announced  unilateral  decision  to 
withdraw  from  Viet  Nam. 

2.  Massive  troop  withdrawals,  by  which  I 
mean  Clark  Clifford's  goal  of  100,000  by  the 
end  of  1969,  and  McGeorge  Bundy's  formula 
for  removing  100,000  to  150,000  per  year  for 
the  next  two  years  until  we  are  ultimately 
down  to  100,000  volunteers  serving  on  a  ro- 
tating basis. 

3.  Advice  to  our  friends  in  both  Viet  Nam 
and  Southeast  Asia  that  we  will  make  the 
above  moves  and  that  we  must  therefore 
re-evaluate,  with  them,  our  position  in  that 
area  of  the  world. 
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I  support  President  Fleming's  sugges- 
tion for  troop  withdrawal,  and,  in  light 
of  yie  tremendous  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  the  recent  Vietnam  mora- 
torium, encourage  each  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  do  the  same. 
In  the  words  of  a  John  Glenn  High 
School  student : 

A  policed  world  we  are,  but  a  policeman 
nation  we  should  not  be.  Such  a  responsi- 
biUty  should  not  be  on  anyone's  shoulders. 
Man  Is  not  as  intelligent  as  he  believes  he  is 
if  he  cannot  find  a  better  way,  a  better  world, 
and  a  better  peace. 


LETTER   FROM   MOTHER   OP 
VIETNAM  CASUALTY 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recentl.v 
I  received  one  of  the  most  difBcult  letters 
I  have  had  to  answer  since  I  came  to 
Congress.  It  was  from  the  mother  of  a 
boy  who  was  killed  in  Vietnam.  The 
questions  she  asked  are  ones  which  each 
of  us  in  Congress  has  had  to  face  time 
and  time  again.  They  are  the  questions 
which  President  Nixon  faces  dally.  I  am 
placing  her  letter  to  me,  and  my  answer, 
into  the  Record,  so  that  many  Ameri- 
cans across  the  Nation  may  read  this 
thoughtful,  provocative  letter: 

White  Hall,  III., 

October  9,  1969. 
Representative  Paul  Findley, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  scrapbook  we  started  when 
our  only  son  was  born  25  years  ago  has  now 
ended.  In  It  are  clippings  about  his  activities 
as  A  Boy  Scout,  his  church  work,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  Honor  Society,  captain  of 
the  basketball  team,  president  of  the  Stu- 
dent Council,  when  he  entered  the  army  and 
his  marriage.  The  last  entry  in  the  book  is 
when  you  had  his  name  entered  in  the  Con- 
gn'essional  Record  after  he  was  killed  almost 
a  year  ago  in  Vietnam.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
Tunison  name  and  now  the  farm  which  has 
been  in  the  Tunison  name  since  1821  will 
have  none  to  carry  on.  He  is  the  last  of  the 
five  generations  who  have  lived  here. 

May  I  ask  what  did  he  accomplish  by  his 
death?  What  good  has  it  done  for  all  these 
40,000  men  to  give  their  lives?  He  often 
wrote  that  they  were  fighting  with  about  a 
third  of  their  real  capabilities.  Now  there  is 
talk  of  bringing  home  some  of  the  men.  Do 
you  really  think  that  the  Vietnam  forces 
in  the  South  can  hold  the  line,  and  what 
about  our  boys  who  are  left  over  there  with- 
out adequate  support?  Bob  thought  he  was 
doing  something  for  his  country.  Did  he  die 
that  now  we  give  up  and  quit  when  we  really 
have  not  proved  anything?  Do  you  think  if 
we  give  the  North  Vietnamese  all  the  con- 
cessions they  ask  vtrlthout  having  a  single 
concession  from  them,  that  when  we  with- 
draw they  win  not  sweep  the  whole  of  South- 
east Asia  into  the  camp  of  the  communists? 
Where  will  we  attempt  the  next  stand  or  will 
we  Just  sit  down  and  let  them  take  the 
Philippine  Islands,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
on  to  our  own  country? 

I  am  troubled  for  the  future  of  a  nation 
where  the  young  men  in  college  are  so  con- 
cerned as  to  how  they  can  avoid  the  draft. 
We  have  degenerated  a  great  deal  from  the 
days  when  Nathan  Hale  said  he  regretted 
that  he  had  but  one  life  to  give  for  his  coun- 
try. Another  twenty  five  years  of  drugs,  agl- 
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tation,  and  draft-dodging  and  we  will  not 
even  have  a  country.  It  is  tlnoe  that  the  peo- 
ple ended  this  racial  strife,  curbed  the  rising 
crime  rate,  supported  our  government  at 
home  and  abroad  while  we  stiU  have  a  coun- 
try. We  have  all  heard  it  said  that  history 
repeats  itself  and  signs  aie  everywhere  that 
if  we  want  to  remain  strong,  we  had  better 
change  our  course.  Reducing  our  navy  seemed 
a  step  in  the  wrong  direction  where  our  ene- 
mies become  stronger  every  year.  Arms  re- 
duction and  limitation  sound  fine,  but  can 
be  deadly  unless  both  sides  follow  that  line. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  how  many  other 
places  where  we  have  our  men  stationed 
around  the  world  can  become  future  Viet- 
nams?  What  have  we  learned  that  will  pre- 
vent other  Vletnams?  I  will  say  with  Shake- 
speare: Beware  of  entrance  to  a  quarrel:  but 
being  in,  Bear't  that  the  Opposed  may  beware 
of  thee. 

You  have  weighty  problems  to  solve,  and  I 
hope  you  and  your  other  Congressional  lead- 
ers know  the  answers.  But  I  would  like  to 
hope  that  we  could  eventually  let  our  son 
know  that  his  loss  which  was  such  a  stun- 
ning catastrophe  for  us  really  did  something 
for  his  country,  and  that  it  was  not  all 
wasted. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Ennis  Tunison. 


October  23,  1969. 
Mrs.  Ennis  Tunison, 
White  Hall, 
Illinois. 

Dear  Mrs.  Tunison:  If  it  were  possible  for 
me  to  share  the  burden  of  grief  which 
you  must  feel  over  the  tragic  loss  of  your 
son,  George,  I  would  gladly.  But  that  is  a 
special  burden  which  over  40.000  other  Amer- 
ican families  have  had  to  face  in  the  last 
five  years,  and  one  which  no  degree  of  sym- 
pathy, no  matter  how  genuine,  can  ever  fully 
appreciate. 

My  burden  is  of  a  different  kind.  The 
people  of  Illinois  have  sent  me  to  represent 
them  in  Washington  in  the  Congress.  Under 
the  Constitution,  It  is  the  Congress  which  is 
charged  with  declaring  war  and  raising  and 
supporting  an  army.  Yet  we  in  Congress  have 
not  fulfilled  that  responsibility,  and  it  is  this 
burden  which  weighs  heavily  upon  me.  Ours 
is  a  duty  which  cannot  be  laid  aside  by  In- 
action, for  40,000  men  have  died  in  Vietnam 
Just  as  if  Congress  had  acted  to  declare 
war  back  in  1964.  That  this  has  happened 
is  unspeakable  tragedy.  Yet  we  must  speak 
of  it,  we  must  learn  from  it,  if  we  are  to 
avoid  a  similar  recurrence  in  a  similar  war 
in  the  future. 

I  am  troubled  by  many  of  the  same  things 
which  trouble  you,  and  there  are  many  things 
to  which  I  do  not  have  the  answers.  But 
of  one  thing  I  am  certain.  Your  son  did  not 
die  in  vain.  The  price  has  been  high,  but 
America's  sons  will  no  longer  have  to  go 
to  war  to  settle  brush-fire  outbreaks  of  vio- 
lence halfway  around  the  world.  Our  own 
national  security  is  not  so  infirm  as  to 
require  our  intervention  every  time  there  is 
an  uprising  on  another  continent.  It  is  iron- 
ic indeed  that  we  had  to  go  to  war  in  Viet- 
nam to  find  out  that  we  would  not  have 
to  go  to  war  in  other  "Vletnams."  But  the 
men  who  died  there  did  not  die  In  vain,  be- 
cause America  will  live  on  all  the  stronger, 
renewed  and  secure  in  the  knowledge  of  her 
limited  but  vital  role  in  the  world. 

A  century  ago,  confronted  with  a  similar 
tragedy  which  tore  our  nation  apart,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  pointed  the  way  which  we  must 
follow  today.  Our  duty,  he  said,  is  "that 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation  un- 
der God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom." 

The  freedom  we  seek  Is  one  which  will 
save  thousands  of  our  men  from  an  un- 
timely death  In  a  far-off  comer  of  the  world. 
This  is  not  freedom  without  reeponslUUty, 
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nor  la  It  one  which  neglects  our  friends, 
when  they  most  need  us.  Rather,  it  is  free- 
dom which  recognizes  the  strengths  and  lim- 
itations of  a  grreat  people,  and  by  so  recog- 
nizing them,  becomes  all  the  stronger. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paui.  PiNDirr, 
Representative  in  Congreis. 
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prospect  of  higher  pay.  Improved  living  and 
working  conditions  on  modem  vessels,  and 
hopefully  speedier  turnover  times  and  short- 
ened voyages,  can  make  the  merchant  marine 
a  more  attractive  profession. 


NEW  MARITIME  POLICY 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  I  have  long  been  aware  of 
and  concerned  with  the  perilous  state  of 
our  merchant  marine.  Thus,  it  was  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  learned 
of  the  President's  new  plan  to  revitalize 
the  Nation's  merchant  shipping  capabil- 
ities. It  is  a  plan  that  I  believe  has  wide 
support  throughout  the  Nation.  The  Pa- 
triot-Ledger, a  daily  paper  from  Qulncy. 
Mass.,  has  printed  an  editorial  that  re- 
flects this  national  sentiment,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues: 
(Prom  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger, 
Oct.  22,  19691 

Maritime  Policy 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  revitalize  the 
declining  U.S.  merchant  marine  is  welcome. 

Following  World  War  II,  American  flag 
ships  carried  57  6  per  cent  of  U.S.  foreign 
trade.  By  1968,  the  total  had  dwindled  to  6.4 
per  cent.  Among  world  maritime  nations,  the 
United  States  now  ranks  sixth  in  the  number 
af  cargo  ships  and  fifth  In  cargo  capacity. 

Additionally,  the  fieet  is  old  and  is  not 
being  replaced  rapidly  enough  to  offset  the 
pace  of  decline.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
freighters,  90  per  cent  of  the  bulk  carriers 
and  50  per  cent  of  the  tankers  are  more  than 
20  years  old,  adding  to  the  high  costs  of  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine  by  being  expensive  to 
operate  and  maintain. 

The  precise  details  of  Mr.  Nixon's  program 
have  yet  to  be  announced.  Yet  the  broad  out- 
lines are  apparent.  The  President  wants  a 
stepped- up  merchant  vessel  construction 
program — about  30  Ehi{>s  a  year,  triple  the 
existing  pace;  and  he  wants  to  increase  the 
portion  of  the  nation's  foreign  commerce 
being  carried  in  American-flag  vessels  from 
the  current  6  per  cent  to  a  stable  level  of 
about  30  per  cent. 

At  least  this  is  a  start  towards  a  coherent 
merchant  marine  policy  after  years  of  talk 
and  no  action,  and  disputes  among  the  ship- 
ping industry,  labor  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  United  States  has  a  continuing  inter- 
est in  having  a  modern,  eflScient,  competitive 
merchant  fleet  carrying  a  substantial  portion 
of  its  foreign  commerce.  In  this  effort  to  im- 
prove our  merchant  fleet,  we  should  be  mak- 
ing the  most  of  technological  advances  and 
automation.  Many  of  the  new  merchant  ves- 
sels should  be  nuclear-powered.  The  United 
States  built  the  world's  first  nuclear-powered 
merchant  vessel,  the  NS  Savannah.  But  we 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  our  headstart. 

There  should  also  be  acceptance  by  the 
sea-faring  unions  of  the  necessity  for  utiliz- 
ing automation.  If  a  new  vessel  can  be  oper- 
ated with  a  reduced  crew  l>ecause  of  automa- 
tion, the  unions  must  realize  that  this  is  an 
opportunity  for  stable  employment  with 
higher  pay  for  such  crews,  and  that  an  ex- 
panded merchant  marine  by  itself  wUl 
increase  employment  opportunities  even  If 
average   crew   sizes   are    reduced.   And    the 


OIL  DEPLETION— A  POLITICAL 
FOOTBALL 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  level  at 
which  depletion  allowance  for  the  oil  in- 
dustry should  be  set  has  become  quite  an 
emotional  issue.  There  is  an  old  state- 
ment which  says:  "Don't  bother  me  with 
facts — my  mind  is  made  up."  With  re- 
spect to  the  depletion  allowance  matter  I 
would  hope  that  those  who  are  interested 
will  take  the  time  to  study  the  facts  con- 
tained in  an  article  prepared  by  George 
H.  Fancher,  Jr.,  which  follows: 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  Sept.  28,   19691 

Oil  Depletion — A  Political  Football 

(By  George  H.  Fancher,  Jr.) 

Tlie  1969  ta^  revision  bill  has  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  is  now  t>efore  a 
Senate  committee  for  review.  In  this  bill. 
Congress  recommends,  among  other  things, 
that  the  oil  depletion  allowance  be  reduced 
from  2T,2':'c  to  20'i,  that  percentage  deple- 
tion on  foreign  oil  and  gas  production  be 
eliminated  for  tax  purposes,  and  production 
payments  will  be  treated  essentially  as  loans. 

The  basic  tax  structure  of  the  United 
States  was  devised  with  the  idea  of  taxing 
Income  and  not  capital  assets.  In  the  case 
of  a  manufacturing  company,  ordinary  capi- 
tal assets  are  depreciated,  i.e.,  regular  de- 
ductions are  allowed  over  the  life  of  the 
equipment  with  the  idea  of  returning  the 
cost  of  the  asset — tax  free — so  that  it  can  be 
replaced  when  worn  out.  The  principle, 
though  sound  for  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness and  other  depreciating  items,  does  not 
apply  to  depleting  assets  such  as  oil  and 
minerals. 

Tax  laws  must  be  based  on  realities  in  or- 
der to  provide  equity  in  taxation.  The  origi- 
nal intention  of  percentage  depletion  was 
to  return  as  a  tax  deduction  the  value  of  oil 
in  the  ground  including,  to  some  extent,  the 
exploration  costs  of  finding  new  oil  reserves. 
The  present  27 '/2%  depletion  allowance  pro- 
vides on  the  average  a  deduction  of  only 
$0.85  per  barrel.  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
that  anyone  can  buy  or  find  economic  oil 
reserves  in  the  ground  today  in  the  U.S.  for 
$0.85  per  barrel.  A  more  realistic  cost  for  oil 
reserves  is  $1.25  per  barrel.  Therefore,  the 
27  Vi  %  depletion  allowance,  similar  to  depre- 
ciation. Is  an  equitable  means  of  returning 
the  cost  of  the  capital  asset  so  that  a  well 
can  be  replaced  after  the  oil  has  been  pro- 
duced. 

Critics  of  the  p)etroleum  industry  challenge 
the  depletion  allowance  as  a  tax  loophole.  A 
review  of  the  facts  should  clarify  this  mis- 
conception. 

1.  Current  gasoline  prices  are  only  6% 
above  the  1957-59  level  compared  to  a  21 'o 
increase  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the 
same  period. 

2.  Oil  company  profits  for  the  20  year  period 
through  1966  were  below  all  other  Industries. 

3.  The  oil  industry  paid  5.1%  of  gross  rev- 
enue in  direct  taxes  in  1966  compared  to 
4.5%  for  all  corporations  in  the  United 
States. 

4.  Domestic  oil  production  is  vital  for  our 
national  security. 

5.  Depletion  is  a  necessary  Incentive  to 
encourage  exploration  in  order  to  reverse  the 
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another  of  our  brave  fighting  men,  Pfc. 
Teri-y  L.  Booth,  of  Clairton,  Pa.,  who  was 
killed  in  Vietnam  on  October  15.  1969. 

We  owe  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  our  dedicated  serv- 
icemen who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  this 
great  country.  In  tribute  to  Private 
Booth  for  his  heroic  actions,  I  wish  to 
honor  his  memory  and  commend  his 
courage  and  valor,  by  placing  in  the 
Record  the  following  article: 
Pfc.  Terry  L.  Booth 

Marine  PFC  Terry  L.  Booth.  19.  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Booth  of  16A  Woodland  Ter- 
race was  killed  in  action  Oct.  15  while  serv- 
ing with  the  First  Marine  Division  in  Quang 
Nam  Province.  South  Vietnam.  It  was 
learned. 

Pvt.  Booth,  a  1968  graduate  of  Clairton 
High  School,  had  been  in  Vietnam  only  45 
days  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  city 
Marine  enlisted  in  the  corps  March  6  of  this 
year. 
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PFC.  ''ERRY  L.  BOOTH 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 


PE.VNSYI-VANIA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
October  27,  1969 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
1 1  announce  the  death  of 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  27.  1969 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
is  aware  of  the  impending  crisis  in  air 
traffic  if  constructive  measures  are  not 
taken  soon.  Both  the  House  Intei-state 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  have 
held  hearings  on  this  general  subject  re- 
garding an  Administration  proposal.  This 
proposal,  the  Aviation  Facilities  Expan- 
sion Act.  is  good;  it  would  create  addi- 
tional airports,  require  a  study  of  our 
airways  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, propose  a  10-year  plan  for  adequate 
airport  development.  But.  this  bill  fails 
to  mention  a  vital  part  of  any  airport 
operation,  the  air  traffic  controllers. 

Currently  pending  before  both  these 
committees  of  Congress  is  another  pro- 
posal, one  which  would  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to 
establish  certain  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  air  traffic  controllers.  Together 
with  28  of  our  colleagues,  I  have  cospon- 
sored  legislation  which  would  remedy 
serious  weaknesses  in  our  air  traffic  safety 
by  upgrading  the  air  traffic  controller 
system.  Senator  Hartke  and  17  other 
Senators  have  introduced  identical  legis- 
lation, on  which  no  action  has  been 
taken.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  bills  which  are 
endorsed  by  the  Professional  Air  Traffic 
Controllers  Organization,  a  professional 
group,  concern  essential  aspects  of  the 
Nation's  airports. 

The  Miami  air  traffic  controllers  have 
contacted  me  regarding  the  recent  con- 
gressional hearings  that  have  been  held 
on  airport  development  and  airport  safe- 
ty. These  men  feel  that  testimony  before 
congressional  subcommittees  by  FAA 
officials  has  been  less  than  equitable  for 
all  concerned.  From  the  Miami  Center, 
150  air  traffic  controllers  have  requested 
me  to  enter  in  the  Record  the  following 
letter  which  they  wrote  to  FAA  Adminis- 
trator, John  Shaffer.  I  do  so  at  this  time 
in  order  to  bring  the  concern  of  the  many 
air  traffic  controllers  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues. 
The  letter  follows: 
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Miami  Am  Route, 
Trafpic  Control  Center, 

Miami,  Fla. 
Mr.  John  H.  Shaffer. 

Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Shaffer  :  We  are  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Air  Traffic  Controllers  that  staflf  the 
Miami  Air  Route  Traffic  Control  Center. 

At  this  time  there  are  one  hundred  and 
fifty  confused  and  disappointed  controllers 
at  this  facility.  We  have  tried  honestly  and 
desperately  to  understand  why  you  have  un- 
dermined— without  plausible  cause — our 
every  aspiration  and  failed  to  produce  an 
alternate,  workable  solution  to  our  problems. 
Perhaps  if  you  knew  the  background  of  our 
dilemma,  you  would  understand  why  we  feel 
as  we  do. 

For  many  years,  Controllers  all  over  the 
country  could  see  the  advent  of  the  air 
traffic  crisis.  We  lived  through  many  years  of 
promises  made  and  broken  by  the  F.\A.  Dur- 
ing the  Johnson  administration  we  suffered 
major  cutbacks  in  manpower  and  material 
At  this  very  time  the  airlines  and  aviation 
industry  were  building  at  a  fantastic  rate. 
but  no  allowances  were  made  in  air  traffic 
control  to  compensate  for  this  build-up  in 
the  sky.  The  Controllers'  plea  for  help  fell 
on  deaf  ears. 

Finally  in  January  of  1968,  we.  the  Air 
Traffic  Controllers  of  this  country,  united 
and  formed  our  own  professional  organiza- 
tion In  order  to  speak  In  unison  to  the  lay- 
man and  the  Congress.  This  was  done  with 
our  own  time  and  money  which  we  could  ill 
afford  but  were  eager  to  contribute  for  a 
better  understanding  of  our  cause.  We  were 
proud  when  we  brought  about  Operation  Air 
Safety,  and  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  not 
one  Controller  abused  this  operation.  We 
merely  stopped  cutting  corners — dangerous 
corners  that  would  eventually  lead  to  loss  of 
lives.  All  Controllers  had  been  extending 
themselves  far  beyond  safe  tolerance,  trust- 
ing in  their  good  judgments  to  cope  with  in- 
creasing work  loads,  but  all  Controllers  feared 
the  words,  "relieve  this  man.  he  can't  handle 
it."  Yes,  thank  God  for  Operation  Air  Safety. 
This  organization  we  formed  is  called  Pro- 
fessional Air  Traffic  Controllers  Organization 
(PATCO).  It  was  then,  and  is  now,  the  only 
representative  voice  of  the  Controller.  It  is 
the  Controller. 

Other  organizations  represented  the  Con- 
troller before  we  organized  PATCO.  ATCA  was 
the  first.  Today  it  is  representative  in  FAA 
management  and  corporate  membership  only. 
It  does  not  represent  the  Controller.  AFOE 
and  NAGE  were  taken  on  by  the  Controllers 
as  the  next  step  under  executive  order  10988. 
These  did  much  for  local  policy  but  were 
never  meant  to  be  the  voice  of  the  Controller 
on  professional  matters.  When  these  orga- 
nizations began  fighting  PATCO.  their  mem- 
berships dropped  sharply  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  The  Miami  facility,  which  had  ex- 
clusive NAGE  membership,  now  has  less  than 
two  dozen  members,  including  teletype  op- 
erators. Our  PATCO  membership  Is  97%. 
This,  we  believe,  is  the  true  picture  through- 
out the  country. 

Now  that  It  has  been  established  that 
PATCO  is  the  Controller,  let  us  go  on  to 
what  we  have  accomplished.  We  have 
brought  out  in  the  open,  to  all  the  public 
and  the  Congress,  that  there  is  an  air  traffic 
crisis.  We  remember  vividly  the  words  of  our 
past  Administrator,  Mr.  McKee — "Yju  have 
done  what  no  one  else  has  been  able  to  do; 
you  ha-e  given  us  the  vehicle  with  which 
we  can  approach  Congress  for  assistance." 
We  were  getting  somewhere.  We  then  gath- 
ered all  available  data  and,  with  the  help 
of  Congressmen,  drafted  a  bill  entitled  "The 
Air  Traffic  Controller  Bill"  (S  1026;  HR  7870). 
This  Bill  has  as  Its  background  all  the  wis- 
dom gained  from  years  of  study  and  all  the 
best  medical  opinions  available  from  ex- 
tensive research.  This  truly  was  our  salva- 
tion, and  every  Controller  in  this  country 
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placad  all  bla  confidence  in  its  passage.  We 
have  written  to  Congreasmcn  In  the  past  ye*r 
asking  support  of  the  legislation.  The  arup- 
port  was  tremendous  and  we  had  faith — » 
faith  In  tlie  Democratic  process  which  has 
made  our  coimtry  great.  FlnaUy,  after  wait- 
ing a  yeax  and  a  half,  legislative  hearings 
began. 

Just  prior  to  the  hearings,  the  Controllers 
in  Miami  hosted  the  PATCO  convention.  We 
describe  it  as  having  been  a  most  dramatic 
and  highly  professional  affair.  At  the  ban- 
quet, we  vowed  to  do  our  liest  to  hold  to- 
gether thU  present  air  traffic  system  until 
conditions  Improved.  Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
our  guest,  gave  an  excellent  speech  compli- 
menting the  Controllers  and  the  FAA. 

The  fateful  day  when  the  hearings  began 
was  the  day  when  you,  Mr.  Shaffer,  sat  be- 
fore that  Committee  and  by  your  testimony 
shattered  the  hopes  of  every  Controller  in 
the  country.  We  all  had  been  pressured  from 
every  direction — stress,  tension,  overwork, 
and  yes,  underpay.  Naturally,  the  news  media 
released  yotir  testimony  and  a  few  disheart- 
ened and  embittered  Controllers  walked  off 
their  positions.  We  were  all  angered  enough 
to  do  so,  but  only  a  few  took  this  drastic 
measure.  You  blamed  this  on  PATCO  as  a 
well  organized  plan  of  action  whereas,  in 
fact,  if  it  were  not  for  Mr.  P.  Lee  Bailey's  re- 
questing that  we  not  lose  ovir  heads  and  that 
we  stay  on  our  positions,  the  following  days 
would  have  been  a  disaster. 

Mr.  Shaffer,  you  now  say  that  you  were 
quoted  out  of  context  by  the  news  media, 
but  that  does  not  diminish  the  fact  that 
Congress,  the  Controllers  and  the  flying  pub- 
lic have  Interpreted  your  testimony  as  an- 
tagonistic toward  our  legislation.  In  only 
four  months  you  seemed  to  know  better 
what  was  needed,  regardless  of  what  years 
of  collective  experience  and  research  indi- 
cated in  the  views  and  proposals  set  forth 
in  our  Bill.  If  you  gained  your  knowledge 
from  FAA  management,  couldn't  you  realize 
that  you  were  dealing  with  a  very  antagonis- 
tic group — a  group  that  has  long  been  bom- 
barded by  everyone  concerned  for  allowing 
this  system  to  become  so  antiquated?  II  a 
system  is  Inadequate,  we  have  to  know  why  It 
Is  inadequate  t>efore  we  can  remedy  it.  Some- 
where the  blame  must  be  placed,  and  In  this 
case  it  Is  FAA  management. 

We  then  learned  that  you  had  an  eight 
point  program  that  was  better  than  our  Bill. 
This  restored  some  our  our  hopes  and  we 
began  to  regain  faith  in  you.  But  then  came 
the  "witch  hunts" — the  interrogation  by 
FAA  Security  Agents  at  Denver,  Kansas 
City.  New  York.  etc. — regarding  the  Con- 
trollers' absenteeism.  You  indicated  that  this 
was  required  procedure — a  mere  formality — 
and  that  nothing  would  come  of  it.  But 
within  two  days,  via  a  barrage  of  telegrams, 
you  gave  us  a  warning,  the  notice  of  punitive 
action  to  those  involved  in  the  walk-offs, 
and  withdrawal  of  dues  deductions  and 
PATCO  recognition.  You  say  that  you  have 
the  highest  regard  and  respect  for  all  Con- 
trollers and  at  the  same  time  you  try  to  kUl 
PATCO  which  is  the  Controller. 

We  would  like  to  know  why  the  Profes- 
sional Air  Jraffic  Controller  cannot  help 
management  solve  the  air  traffic  crisis.  We 
would  like  to  know  why  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Panel  was  Instituted  when  It  Is  common 
knowledge  that  for  years  every  possible  study 
has  been  made  on  the  Air  Traffic  Controller. 
We  would  like  to  know  why  the  Agency  has 
seen  fit  to  tell  Congress  that  our  salary  Is 
$18,000  to  $22,000  a  year  when  the  average 
radar  Controller  with  eleven  years  of  service 
and  overtime  is  actuaUy  making  $14,000.  We 
would  like  to  know  why  Congress  was  In- 
formed that  there  are  18,000  Controllers  when 
there  are  less  than  10,000  tower  and  center 
Controllers.  We  assume  you  are  Including 
flight  service  specialists  in  this  cotmt  and 
they  do  not  control  traffic.  We  would  like  to 
know  what  has  happened  to  your  package. 
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And  finally,  we  would  like  to  know  why  the 
Agency  Is  against  the  Controllers'  Bill  and 
Is  anxlotis  to  stall  until  the  next  session  at 
Congress,  as  It  appears. 

Mr.  Shaffer,  mere  words  cannot  appease  us. 
If  you  would  listen  to  and  support  our  ideas 
as  represented  In  our  BUI,  you  could  build 
a  system  that  would  be  admirable  and  ac- 
ceptable to  all.  In  the  past,  you  have  listened 
to  false  prophets  that  envisioned  an  auto- 
mated air  traffic  control  system  placing  con- 
trol back  in  the  cockpit.  Even  ALPA  cannot 
be  taken  in  by  such  unrealistic  procedures. 
The  idealist  who  envisioned  this  piece  of 
equipment  forgot  about  weather  factors  and 
the  assistance  of  radar  vectoring  around 
weather  and  traffic.  Every  pilot  and  Con- 
troller knows  that  the  air  space  element  in 
any  Controller  environment  changes  con- 
stantly. Listen  to  the  wisdom  of  active  pilots 
and  Controllers  rather  than  to  those  of  the 
past  who  have  lost  the  picture.  Invite  them 
to  go  into  the  field  and  talk  with  the  pres- 
ent-day Controllers  who  can  best  convey  the 
many  needs  associated  with  air  traffic  con- 
trol, such  as: 

1.  Operational  NAS  equipment  at  every 
center  and  approach  complex 

2.  A  workable  ALPHA  Numeric  System 
within  the  NAS  equipment 

3.  Radar  at  every  facility  that  handles  air 
carrier  jets. 

4.  Better  radar  and  how  and  where  It  can 
be  obtained 

5.  More  runways  and  airports  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  their  locations 

6.  More  Controllers  of  the  highest  caliber 

7.  Higher  pay  to  compensate  for  the  tre- 
mendous pressure,  tension,  and  responsibility 
connected  to  air  traffic  control 

8.  Early  retirement  for  depleted  Controllers 
We  could  go  on.  But  now  Is  the  time  for 

deeds  rather  than  words.  Now  is  the  time  for 
the  voice  of  the  Controller  to  be  heard  with 
sincerity  and  honesty.  Headlines  such  as 
"Major  Air  Disaster  Claims  500  Lives"  are 
tragic  announcements,  but  more  tragic  is  the 
reluctance  to  take  approplrate  action  for 
which  we  are  fighting  to  eliminate  such 
headlines. 

Yours  sincerely, 

150  Air  Traffic  Controllers. 
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drive  the  wheels.  It  is  expected  that  they 
can  decelerate  from  a  speed  of  80  miles  In 
20  seconds  as  smoothly  as  an  automatic 
elevator. 

We,  of  the  bay  area  that  will  be  served 
by  BART,  are  very  proud  of  the  initiative 
involved  in  trying  to  solve  the  massive 
transportation  problems  that  confront 
all  metropolitan  areas.  We  are  happy  to 
know  that  the  modem  technology  de- 
veloped in  the  space  effort  is  being  ap- 
plied in  the  design  of  the  cars,  the  track, 
and  all  other  facilities. 

I  congratulate  the  Rohr  Corp.  of  San 
Diego  on  the  great  contribution  it  is  mak- 
ing in  this  area. 


THE  BAY  AREA  RAPID  TRANSIT 
SYSTEM 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 


of   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27.  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  System 
that  will  be  in  effect  in  Alameda,  Contra 
Costa,  and  San  Francisco  Counties  with- 
ing  the  next  few  years  will  be  one  of  the 
most  advanced  and  sophisticated  rapid 
transit  systems  in  the  country.  The  man- 
agers of  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Sys- 
tem were  not  inhibited,  therefore,  they 
have  designed  a  system  that  will  incor- 
porate the  most  modem  technology. 

The  cars  for  the  system  will  be  built 
by  Rohr  Corp.  under  the  direction  of 
Robert  J.  Rucci.  Rohr's  reputation  has 
been  well  established.  It  has  been  a  sub- 
contractor in  the  space  program,  and  has 
applied  their  know-how  to  its  under- 
taking as  the  builder  of  BART  cars. 

The  cars  will  substantially  be  built  of 
aluminum,  and  will  have  a  dual  braking 
system;  one  system  of  brakes  will  be  fric- 
tion brakes  on  the  wheels,  and  the  other 
system  will  slov/  the  electric  motors  that 


A  CONCERNED  VICE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Spiro  Agnew  Is  a  concerned  Ameri- 
can. Just  why  he  is  concerned  and  how 
he  became  concerned  is  outlined  in  part 
by  the  distinguished  columnist  Stewart 
Alsop  in  this  week's  issue  of  Newsweek. 
In  light  of  the  tremendous  amoimt  of 
controversy  attendant  upon  some  of  the 
Vice  President's  remarks  in  recent  days 
Mr.  Alsop's  remarks  take  on  added 
significance: 

Spiso  Speaks 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 
Washington. — What  follows  was  excerpted 
from  six  double-spaced  pages  of  notes  on  a 
talk  last  week  with  Vice  President  Spiro  T. 
Agnew.  It  is  an  attempt  to  catch  the  flavor 
of  the  Vice  President's  manner  of  talking 
and  thinking.  The  flavor  seems  worth  trying 
to  catch,  and  not  only  because  Mr.  Agnew  is 
again  In  the  news,  with  his  famous  speech 
about  those  "Impudent  snobs."  There  Is  an- 
other reason — the  fact  that  Spiro  T.  Agnew 
could,  quite  conceivably,  ise  President  one 
day.  There  Is  a  third  reason,  too. 

Oj^tce  in  Old  State,  huge  fireplace,  gilded 
mirror,  eagles  on  doorknobs,  the  works.  Vice 
President  reading  blue-covered  booklet  with 
stars  and  seal,  marked  The  Presidents  Daily 
Briefing — the  CIA  intelligence  summary. 
Face  pink,  healthy-looking,  han^s  carefully 
manicured,  French  cuffs  with  gold  cuff  links, 
small,  controlled  smile.  Talks  easily  with  air 
of  candor.  Looks  as  though  he'd  been  diet- 
ing. Rather  Presidential-looking — a  costing 
director  would  instantly  choose  Agnew  over 
Nixon  for  role  of  Modern  President. 

He  himself  Instantly  brings  up  the  subject 
of  the  "impudent  snobs"  speech: 

"You  know,  there's  a  certain  humor  in  the 
situation.  They  land  on  me  for  a  few  words 
out  of  context,  taut  the  other  side  can  attack, 
and  no  matter  what  language  they  use, 
there's  no  criticism  .  .  . 

"Yes,  I  wrote  the  speech  myself.  I  never 
submit  my  speeches  to  anyone.  I  did  that 
SF>eech  on  a  Saturday,  and  there  were  not 
many  people  around  .  .  .  the  trouble  was, 
nobody  paid  any  attention  to  what  I  really 
said  ... 

"You  have  Ed  Muskie  asking  why  we  won't 
stop  testing  MIRV's  and  Ed  Brooke  saying 
we're  resjjonsible  for  the  strategic  arms  race. 
I  was  trying  to  answer  that  sort  of  thing  .  .  . 
We've  built  no  ICBM's  since  1967,  no  nuclear 
submarines  since  1965  .  .  .  The  Russians 
have  64  ABM's  already,  more  than  we'll  have 
In  1974.  They're  buUdlng  100  ICBM's  this  year 
alone,  and  they're  building  nuclear  subma- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"We've  made  It  clear  that  we  will  not  sup- 
port a  racist  policy  .  .  .  But  there  have  been 
steps  taken  which  the  South  understands  and 
appreciates.  Revenue  sharing,  for  example  .  . . 
And  we  recognize  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
against  artificial  segregation,  but  we  also 
recognize  that  the  decision  does  not  mean 
artificial  integration  .  .  .  Wallace  can't  get 
off  the  ground  now  ...  I  think  the  President 
can  retain  his  support  in  the  South,  and  I 
think  he  can  retain  his  general  support  in 
the  rest  of  the  country  .  . ." 

More  talk  about  Vietnam,  politics,  and 
daughter  Kim  {who  rhust  be  a  strong  char- 
acter) which  the  Vice  President  puts  off  the 
record,  and  talk  ends. 

The  third  reason  it  is  worth  trying  to  un- 
derstand the  way  Splro  T.  Agnew  talks  and 
thinks  is  that  he  is  a  more  formidable  politi- 
cal figure  than  those  who  laugh  at  him 
realize.  What  he  says  may  not  be  particularly 
original  or  profound.  But  he  is  formidable, 
all  the  same,  because  his  style  of  speech  and 
thought  precisely  mirrors  the  style  of  the 
"Middle  Americans"  who  make  up  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  electorate,  and 
who  will  therefore  elect  the  next  President. 
After  all,  a  lot  of  them  have  their  Kims  to 
worry  about,  too. 


A   CONSTITUENCY   IS  HEARD 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
have  found  that  representing  our  con- 
stituents becomes  a  more  complicated 
business  with  each  succeeding  year.  I  re- 
turn home  as  often  as  this  body's  busy 
calendar  permits  arjd  on  those  weekend 
trips  I  try  to  speak  with  as  many  of  my 
constituents  as  possible. 

A  handshake,  however  time-honored 
this  political  practice  is,  can  hardly  be  a 
substitute  for  a  meaningful  discussion  of 
the  issues  confronting  the  Nation  and  its 
legislature.  If  you  speak  with  100  people 
on  a  weekend,  can  you  be  certain  that 
their  views  are  truly  representative  of 
your  nearly  500,000  constituents. 

All  of  us  have  been  elected  certainly  to 
use  our  judgment,  particularly  as  the 
issues  grow  more  complicated  and  tech- 
nology seems  to  want  to  outstrip  our 
comprehension.  But  the  Federal  system 
mandates  that  each  of  us  represent  our 
constituent  views  in  the  councils  of  this 
Government. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 
adopted  use  of  the  questionnaire  to  de- 
termine the  views  of  the  people  back 
home.  I  have  been  most  impressed  by 
my  constituents'  mounting  disenchant- 
ment with  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  ob- 
vious they  have  had  enough  of  the  war 
and  are  interested  in  disengagement 
leading  to  eventual  and  total  disen- 
tanglement. 

I  will  not  presume  to  judge  their  mo- 
tives. Some  no  doubt  believe  the  war  an 
immoral  excess  on  the  part  of  this  Na- 
tion. Others  are  appalled  by  the  war's 
expense,  now  $30  billion  a  year,  and  the 
fact  that  its  conduct  is  distracting  and 
dividing  America  at  home.  Others  have 
lost  sons  or  husbands.  And  many,  no 
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doubt,  are  exhausted  by  the  conflict  and 
the  controversy  and  now  believe  it  is 
time  to  withdraw. 

But  whatever  the  individual  reasons, 
these  citizens  have  coalesced  into  an  im- 
pressive majority  which  now  speaks  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  and  says, 
"Enough." 

With  the  vmanimous  consent  of  my 
colleagues,  I  here  enter  in  the  Record 
my  most  recent  newsletter  which  in- 
cludes the  results  of  my  questionnaire: 
A  Better  Tax  Break  for  All 

October  1969. 

Dear  Friend:  If  you  have  been  following 
the  news  from  Washington  you  know  that  a 
battle  is  underway  in  Congress  on  the  vital 
issue  of  taxes  and  a  better  break  for  all. 

In  August,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  tax  reform  bill  which  provides  relief 
for  all  taxpayers,  including  the  home-own- 
ing Job-holding  middle  class.  The  bill  also 
makes  a  start  on  closing  some  of  the  unjust 
tax  loopholes  which  allow  special  Interests 
and  the  very  rich  to  avoid  paying  their  fair 
share  of  taxes. 

Although  I  am  still  not  satisfied  that  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  does  all  that  needs 
doing,  it  is  a  good  beginning.  It  incorporates 
many  of  the  provisions  of  legislation  I  intro- 
duced and  it  will  assure  a  tax  reduction  over 
the  next  three  years  for  virtually  everyone  in 
the  Northeast. 

The  tax  relief  in  this  bill  take  effect  as 
money  gained  by  closing  loopholes  and  draw- 
ing on  other  sources  becomes  available.  The 
reform  bill  closes  some  of  the  obsolete  and 
unwarranted  loopholes  that  we  have  led  to  so 
much  tax  gimmickry  and  unfairness.  Other 
loopholes  were  tightened  including  the  oil 
and  gas  depletion  allowance,  reduced  from 
27',i  percent  to  20  percent. 

As   approved   by   the   House,  the   bill  will 
provide  a  tax  cut  of  at  least  five  percent  for 
every  lower  and  middle-income  taxpayer. 
the  senate  must  choose 

First,  however,  the  mill  must  clear  the 
Senate  in  its  present  form  without  that  body 
watering  down  the  reform  and  relief  provi- 
sions it  presently  contains.  It  is  my  sad  duty 
to  report  that  the  bill  and  its  provisions  for 
tax  relief  are  under  attack  in  the  Senate. 

The  Administration  is  seeking  to  cut  the 
House-approved  tax  reductions  by  an  average 
of  about  50  percent.  The  Administration  also 
has  asked  that  corporate  income  tax  rates  be 
reduced  by  two  percentage  points  rather  than 
increased  or  held  at  the  currrent  rate. 

The  Administration  is  trying  to  make  a 
public  case  that  the  Hovise  bill  would  reduce 
revenues  to  the  Federal  government  in  a  sig- 
nificantly, unacceptable  way.  The  simple  fact 
is  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the 
revenues  the  House  reform  bill  would  pro- 
vide with  revenues  the  Administration's  tax 
package  would  produce.  The  difference  is 
who  would  pay,  the  middle  class  or  the  cor- 
porate rich  and  privileged.  The  House  bill 
would  require  that  the  rich  and  the  privi- 
leged pay. 

The  Senate  must  choose  between  justice 
and  equity  as  embodied  in  the  House  bill 
and  favoritism  and  special  privilege  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Administration. 

YOUR    opinions    ARE    HEARD 

In  the  late  spring,  I  asked  you  tt  give  me 
your  views  on  the  major  issues  of  the  day 
and  legislative  proposals  before  this  Con- 
gress. I  want  to  thank  the  many  of  you  who 
took  time  from  your  busy  schedules  to  an- 
swer the  questionnaire.  After  a  busy  summer 
of  studying  the  questionnaires  and  reading 
the  letters  that  accompanied  them,  the  re- 
sults have  been  tabulated.  Here  are  those 
results  by  percentage. 

JOSHVA  EILBERG. 
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v« 


No     UndKktad    No  responst 


1  (a)  Do  you  favor  ttie  Nixon  admlnistrition's  propoMi  to  ratain  tha  lO-percant  surtax  through  1969  to  curb  inllationT 

'  (b)  If  you  answered  "Yet,"  would  you  at  the  time  insist  upon  closing  tax  loopholaT 

(c)  II  you  answered  the  first  question  "Yes."  would  you  also  insist  on  substantial  cuts  in  military  spending? 

U)  Do  you  tavor  my  bill  to  raise  the  standard  tax  exemption  Irom  $600  to  Jl.OOO? .  i,-----. -.i; 

2  President  Nixon  has  said  he  will  deploy  Safeguard,  a  limited  antiballistic  missile  sjrstem.  Which  of  these  options  do  you  support? 

(a)  President's  proposal - - - jf 

(b)  No  ABM  system •'i 

(c)  Thin  system - ,i 

(d)  Thick  system {| 

3  Most  peopV^eMe^e  thaViionessential  Government  spending  niiist  be  cut.  In  which  of  ttiese  "areas  wouid  you  cut  spending?  (Check  up  to  3. 

Figures  tallv  above  100  percent  because  of  option  of  selecting  3.) 

(a)  Defense  budget - - ^ 

(b)  Aid  to  education 5 

(c)  Aid  to  cities - |S 

(d)  Space  program ' , 

(e)  Health —  -S 

(1)  Welfare --    - - |5 

(g)  Foreign  aid - - - Sj 

(h)  Poverty  programs  like  Get  Set.  Job  Corps -- — r"-"™" r.y  N;V»»„\i 

4.  Would  you  increase  or  cut  Federal  aid  to:  \«ans»  CutNoresponM 

(a)  Private  and  parochial  schools? .-- ?*  "  if 

(b)  Elementary  and  secondary  public  schools? - °^  ^  J' 

5.  WhenVhe^edef^G"o1(er"n'me"t«lstsinbu^^^  «•<•  community  involved  be  consulted  about  loe»- 

6  (a)7?«e"Vt"hVclote°neKot  November's  presidential  eiect^^  

'  (b)  Are  you  In  favor  of  my  proposal  to  abolish  the  electoral  college  and  substitute  direct  popular  election  of  the  President? 

7.  Are  you  in  favor  ol  reducing  the  voting  age?- 


S4 

17 

( 

3 

M 

1 

3 

31 

33 

21 

7 

39 

83 

4 

2 

U 

8  (a)  Do  you  think  the  present  draft  system  is  fair? 

(b)  Do  you  think  the  dratt  system  should  be  changed  or  reformed? --- - - - - 

(c)  Do  you  think  the  draft  should  be  abolished  in  favor  of  an  all-volunteer  Army?.   -...-.  ------- r'.Vii 

9.  We  all  want  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  end.  Which  ol  these  possible  courses  of  U.S.  action  in  Vietnam  do  you  now  most  support? 

(Check  one.)  le 

(a)  Immediate  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces iS 

(b)  Gradual  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces - rj 

(c)  Immediate  cease-fire  as  the  basis  for  talks 'J 

(d)  Continue  present  levels  ol  military  action i 

(e)  Step  up  military  activity - i 

(I)  Resume  bombing  ol  North  Vietnam , 

(g)  Invade  North  Vietnam - - - « 

(h)  Use  nuclear  weapons  against  North  Vietnam. «; 

No  response..  - 

(i)  Do  you  think  the  Paris  talks  will  lead  to  peace? :•■-  v;;- \;.lil :i 

(j)  Do  you  think  the  Nixon  administration  is  doing  enough  to  end  the  Vietnam  war? 

10.  (a)  Which  do  you  think  possesses  a  greater  threat  to  world  peace?  „ 

The  war  in  Vietnam  c. 

Tension  in  the  Middle  East Tj 

No  response 

(b)  Who  do  you  think  is  wrong  in  the  Middle  East?  ^ 

Israelis — " ^^ 

Arabs —       ■ - - 47 

Both  ol  them g 

No  1 6SD0nS6  •       -    •* ...-       - —  -.-.. ._-, ..  — ...-. ...,..».------ 

(c)  Do  you  think  the  United  states  shiiuld  help  in  imposing  a  Big  Power  settlement  on  the  Middle  East? 

U    Do  you  believe  additional  Federal  laws  are  needed  to  protect  the  consumer? 

12!  Do  you  think  the  Constitution  should  be  amended  to  permit  prayer  in  the  s'ho«ls?..      .     .   ..---.--.-.--.------^--^-■-.■.-- 

13  Carnpus  disorders  have  spread  across  the  country.  II  you  were  a  college  president  and  100  students  sat  in  your  office  would  you. 

(a)  Try  to  talk  to  t/i  em? li 

(b)  Kick  them  out  immediately?- - - 20 

(c)  Call  police? - - - |g 

No  response 

14.  What  kind  ol  job  do  you  think  President  Nixon  is  doing?  jg 

(a)  Fine 52 

(b)  All  right 17 

(c)  Poor r "''""""'"''"  13 

15  w/hatdoy'tVtSlfrihVthreemosVimportantissuesfacingAmeriM 

system,  the  following  results  were  tabulated  by  percentage):  jj 

(a)  The  war  in  Vietnam 2I 

(b)  Urban  problems..  -" J3 

(c)  Law  and  order - '"  g 

(d)  Campus  disorders .- 9 

The  rema?nin\*'22Te?cTnt  went  "rdeLWini  order  to  forei^ 
munist  threat  the  Middle  East,  the  problems  of  senior  citilens,  education,  the  antiballistic  missile  system,  national  resources  and  pollution,  big 
government,  the  population  explosion,  and  hnally,  big  business. 
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49 
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14 
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JOSEPH  L.  GERHART  GIVES  A  PER- 
SPECTIVE WHICH  THE  NEWS 
MEDIA  NEGLECTS 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
genuine  American  is  "against  war."  Only 
the  Communist  aggressor  who  seeks  to 
dominate  other  peoples  and  to  acquire 
the  land  of  other  nations  initiates  war. 
Most  patriotic  Americans,  most  citi- 
zens who  believe  in  our  representative 
system  of  government,  most  persons  who 
truly  want  peace,  most  people  who  are 
concerned  about  the  persistent  inroads 


of  communism,  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  want  to  support  President  Nixon 
in  his  efforts  to  extricate  us  from  this 
miserable  war  in  Vietnam. 

This  huge  majority  in  all  walks  of  life, 
from  every  section  of  the  country,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color  or  creed,  who 
support  the  President  are  frustrated  and 
angered  because  they  are  not  heard  or 
seen  to  the  same  extent  as  those  who 
oppose  the  President  and  our  Govern- 
ment. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
can people  are  angry  with  the  news  media 
who  consistently  promote  and  glamorize 
the  protesters,  the  demonstrators,  and 
the  anti-President  crowds. 

The  great  number  of  solid  U.S.  citizens 
who  have  contributed  to  the  morsdity, 


stability  and  productiveness  of  this  Na- 
tion are  offended  that  a  small  number  of 
hard  core  organizers  whose  objective  is 
to  destroy  our  reputation,  our  system  and 
our  institutions  are  given  the  greatest 
attention,  time  and  space  in  the  news 
media. 

If  you  oppose  the  President,  if  you 
criticize  the  Congress,  or  if  you  want  to 
bring  down  the  Government  or  aid  and 
abet  the  North  Vietnamese  or  the  Viet- 
cong,  you  can  always  attract  space  and 
attention  in  the  news  media  far  beyond 
your  numbers. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  provide  balance, 
to  help  educate  the  curious  and  to  fulfill 
the  reportorial  responsibility  of  the  news 
media  if  all  factions  and  all  views  were 
fairly  reported. 
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Since  the  promotion  of  the  October  15 
moratorium  '  began  in  earnest  many 
months  ago,  during  the  demonstrations, 
and  since,  mpny  constituents  have  writ- 
ten to  me  complaining  about  the  dispar- 
ate emphasis  and  the  promotional  effect 
of  the  news  doverage. 

Some  reseat  the  failure  of  the  news 
media  to  give  proportionate  time,  space 
or  attention  to  groups  or  individuals  who 
hold  a  differe>it  view. 

Some  ask  |why  it  is  made  so  difficult 
for  the  majority  to  dissent  from  the  dis- 
senters. Som^  ask  why  the  "straight  and 
square,"  the  decent  and  clean  are  re- 
buked whenei^er  they  try  to  speak  out. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  believe  that  gov- 
ernment ougit  to  be  pressured  by  mobs 
in  the  street,  or  that  destruction  or 
obscene  behsvior  will  receive  more  at- 
tention and  consideration  than  polite, 
orderly  importuning  of  the  Govern- 
ment— but  f)r  the  news  media  to  aid 
and  abet  th  s  behavior  is  alarming  to 
many  solid  citizens  who  truly  yearn  and 
work  for  pea<  e. 

I  insert  a  ypical  letter,  one  from  Mr. 
Joseph  L.  Gerhart,  the  district  superin- 
tendent of  the  northern  California  and 
"Nevada  district  council  of  the  Assemblies 
of  God,  whd  represents  a  large  con- 
stituency. 

His  point  is  well  taken.  Three  SDS 
members  woi  Id  be  given  more  notice  by 
the  news  mecia  than  3,000  students  who 
support  a  gov  jrnmental  oCacial. 

I  believe  Mr.  Gerharfs  letter  deserves 
the  attentior  of  every  Member  of  the 
Congress.  It  gives  some  much  needed 
balance  and  p  erspective : 

ASSEMSLIEIl      OF       GOD,       NORTHERN 

Califori  riA    &    Nevada    District 
CotTNCn.    Inc., 
Santa  C  rus.,  Calif.,  October  15, 1969. 
Hon.  Burt  L.  T  ilcott, 
LongiBorth.  Ho\  ,se  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Talcott:  I  wish  to  express  my 
very  deep  concern  at  the  expression  which 
Is  being  voiced  by  some  of  our  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Officials  in  regard  to  the  present 
policies  and  decisions  of  our  President.  Mr. 
Nixon. 

It  seems  to  i  ne  that  this  is  the  time  when 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  personal  opin- 
ions, would  rea  llze  the  necessity  of  standing 
with  the  Presi  dent  in  endeavoring  to  save 
our  Nation  froi  n  Communism. 

It  is  sad  when  uninformed  people  create 
great  havoc  and  distress  throughout  the 
Nation  but  it  I !  absolutely  tragic  when  men 
who  should  be  supporting  the  President  are 
willing  to  stani  I  against  him  most  vocally  by 
means  of  our  ni  ws  media. 

We  are  all  a  jainst  war.  ...  I  am  certain 
of  that.  We  are  ilso  for  America ! 

Who  is  going  to  give  direction  to  millions 
of  Americans  n  ho  are  distressed  by  what  is 
going  on  but  h  ive  no  means  of  being  heard? 
Is  there  any  wiy  to  stem  the  tide  of  anti- 
Americanism  y  hlch  is  being  gushed  out  to 
us  very  day  via   he  nevi^s  media? 

About  a  year  ago  when  our  District  Youth 
held  a  Convent  on  in  Sacramento,  more  than 
3.000  of  them  marched  to  the  Capitol  steps 
with  posters  ar  d  banners  and  songs,  demon- 
strating their  iuppori  of  the  Governor,  the 
Nation  and  Go  a.  Did  this  make  headlines? 
No!  Not  even  the  Sacramento  newspapers 
gave  prominent  coverage.  If  it  had  been 
3.000  SDS.  it  wjuld  have  I  aen  on  every  na- 
tional TV  news  release  as  well  as  all  of  the 
news  media. 

Very  trul  '  yours. 

Joseph  L.  Gxrhart. 
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I  WANT  PEACE 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  article  written  by  a  former  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  for- 
mer Ambassador,  the  Honorable  Herbert 
Pell; 

I  Want  Peace 
(By  HerlDert  C.  Pell) 
(I  know  how  easy  It  Is  for  an  ignorant 
politician  to  yell  "Communist"  when  he  Is 
at  a  loss  for  an  answer  or  desirous  of  cover- 
ing himself  with  a  smoke  screen.  That  is 
why  I  write  this  personal  note.  I  should  be 
among  the  first  to  be  destroyed  by  commu- 
nism. I  am  nearly  70  and  have  never  been  in 
business.  I  have  lived  all  my  life  on  Invested 
property  as  did  my  father  and  mother  and 
my  grandparents  and  most  of  my  great- 
grandparents  before  me.  Economically  I  rep- 
resent everything  to  which  communism  Is 
hostile.  I  am  one  of  the  comparatively  few 
Americans  every  one  of  whose  ancestors  be- 
came a  citizen  of  the  United  States  on  July  4, 
1776.  I  have  always  loved  and  enjoyed  lib- 
erty. Since  the  day  of  my  first  effort  in  poli- 
tics I  have  worked  for  personal  freedom  for 
all.  I  have  lived  in  totalitarian  countries 
and  loath  what  I  saw  there.  I  know  that  a 
Communist  government  will  inevitably  de- 
generate Into  a  totalitarian  autocracy  which 
is  the  opposite  and  the  Implacable  enemy  of 
everything  I  have  enjoyed,  of  every  material 
policy  that  has  served  me,  of  everything  I 
have  respected  and  oX  everything  I  have 
loved.) 

I  am  for  peace.  I  am  for  minding  our  own 
business.  I  am  particularly  opposed  to  a  pol- 
icy which  bolls  down  to  an  effort  to  Impose 
American  ideas  and  customs  on  other  na- 
tions. This  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
not  recognize  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  our  position. 

We  must  properly  understand  the  situation 
of  the  United  States.  This  country  is  the 
leader  of  the  free  world  which  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  being  the  free  leader  of 
the  world.  We  are  the  first  of  a  group  of 
associates.  We  cannot  act  as  the  owner  of 
slaves,  as  the  paymaster  of  hirelings  or  as 
the  domlnator  of  satellites.  The  nations  on 
our  side  are  weaker  and  poorer  than  we  are 
either  because  they  are  smaller  or  because 
they  have  suffered  more,  but  they  are  not 
slaves,  servants,  or  sycophants;  they  are  free 
nations  and  can  be  led  by  their  willing  con- 
sent or  not  at  all.  We  cannot  treat  them  as 
tools  to  be  broken  in  our  Interest.  When  we 
assiune  the  burden  of  leadership,  we  assume 
at  the  same  time  a  responsibility  for  the 
interest  of  those  whom  we  lead.  We  cannot 
offend  their  conscience  or  sacrifice  them  for 
our  own  gain. 

Are  we  to  rush  by  ourselves  all  alone  on 
a  course  of  military  adventure  without  the 
assistance,  without  even  the  sympathy  of 
other  nations  which  might  have  supported 
us  in  a  less  dashing  policy.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  a  leader  must  lead  but  another 
essential  of  leadership  is  to  have  followers. 
We  cannot  wisely  ask  the  world  to  look  to 
us  for  guidance  if  we  obviously  intend  to 
consider  no  counsel  but  our  own.  The  career 
of  the  Kaiser  and  of  Hitler,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ample of  Stalin  should  have  taught  us  to 
consider  the  inevitable  end  of  the  largest  and 
strongest  lone  wolf. 

Intelligently  we  must  recognize  that  the 
United  States  cannot  be  alone  in  the  world. 
It  cannot  long  remain  prosperous  in  a  com- 
pany of  ruined  nations.  So  much  Is  obvi- 
ous. For  a  good  many  years  to  come,  tb« 
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core  of  IndlvlduallBt  economy — If  that  econ- 
omy is  to  survive  at  all — must  be  a  pros- 
perous United  States.  It  Is  manifest  that 
we  cannot  as  a  Nation  continue  as  the  leader 
and  the  bulwark  of  a  civilization  based  on 
the  assumption  that  peace  is  the  normal 
condition  of  mankind  If  we  persist  In  a  policy 
of  military  adventure  or  turn  ourselves  Into 
an  armed  camp. 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  be  the  first  Na- 
tion of  the  future,  if  we  are  entering  on  the 
American  century,  let  us  hope — and  do  what 
we  can  to  make  it  so — that  the  period  of 
our  leadership  will  be  a  period  of  peace, 
amity,  and  prosperity  rather  than  a  time  of 
subordination  for  the  world  under  the  rule 
of  a  people  themselves  oppressed  by  the  tools 
of  their  dominance. 

Peace  is  not  always  easy  to  maintain:  At 
the  present  moment  its  maintenance  Is  and 
will  be  for  sometime  extremely  difficult.  As 
Governor  Dewey  once  said,  "We  must  wage 
peace." 

Twice  In  our  time  we  have  seen  that  total 
war  (and  there  is  really  no  other  kind  pos- 
sible) decides  nothing,  settles  nothing,  an- 
swers nothing,  and  leads  to  nothing. 
Winner  and  loser,  both  are  vanquished.  Is 
there  a  single  nation  on  earth  that  got,  by 
any  imaginable  system  of  accounting,  a  net 
gain  out  of  either  of  the  two  wars  we  have 
lived  through? 

War  is  not  a  natural  thing.  It  Is  the 
bankruptcy  of  leadership.  It  Is  the  final 
and  glaring  proof  that  the  governors  of  the 
world  are  not  fit  for  their  positions.  Hatred 
of  a  foreign  and  unknown  country  Is  a 
drummed-up  thing,  and  above  all  It  is  no 
essential  part  of  patriotism,  any  more  than 
hatred  of  your  neighbors  is  an  essential  part 
of  family  love. 

Peace  is  the  only  possible  base  for  our 
civilization.  It  was  built  on  peace  and  with- 
out peace  it  will  die.  War  will  Ineluctably 
end  the  customs  and  the  outlook  and  the 
way  of  life,  the  Ideals  and  the  national  pur- 
poses which  we  inherited  from  our  fathers 
to  be  held  as  a  sacred  trust  for  our  children. 
The  inevitable  result  of  war  will  be  the 
complete  destruction  of  everything  that  we 
value  and  the  cutting  of  the  taproots  of 
democracy  in  the  world.  Manifestly  with 
the  effective  end  of  prosperous  democracy 
in  the  United  States  all  freedom  on  earth 
must  Inevitably  perish. 

Can  we  afford  to  antagonize  all  other  coun- 
tries which  normally  would  support  us? 

I  have  lived  in  totalitarian  countries;  I 
have  seen  Independent  nations  lose  their 
spiritual  strength.  I  suggest  an  illustration 
which  may  at  first  appear  unimportant. 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  traveled  a  great  deal  in 
Italy  before  the  first  war.  I  remember  go- 
ing to  cafes  in  the  summer,  where  the  peo- 
ple sat  around  in  groups  up  to  a  dozen  at  a 
table,  all  talking  freely.  I  don't  suppose  1 
conversation  In  20  had  anything  to  do  with 
politics.  In  1938.  I  drove  my  son  from  Naples 
to  Vintlmiglla.  The  people  still  sat  outside 
of  cafes  in  summer,  but  they  were  at  tables 
of  two  or  three  and  their  conversation  was 
in  whispers.  Again,  I  believe  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  these  conversations  were  politi- 
cal, but  the  habit  of  fear  controlled  the  minds 
of  the  people. 

War  will  certainly  destroy  many  forms  of 
private  property  and  of  private  investment 
and  will  practically  annihilate  all  private 
business.  Prom  five  to  ten  million  it  least 
of  the  best  and  most  effective  workers  will 
be  withdrawn  from  peaceful  production. 
Prom  fifteen  to  twenty  more  will  be  forced 
to  devote  their  energies  to  the  manufacture 
of  articles  of  war.  This  will  come  pretty 
near  to  cutting  our  productive  labor  force 
In  two.  War  priorities  will  reduce  the  manu- 
facture of  automobiles,  houses,  electric 
goods,  roads,  schools,  hospitals,  and  every- 
thing else  that  we  consume  to  the  lowest 
possible  level. 
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I  have  lived  In  countries  where  Just  this 
thing  happened.  I  have  gone  through  cltlea 
which  I  remembered  as  prosperous  and  active 
and  found  them  like  ghost  towns  and  empty 
shops,  hungry  people,  no  traffic  and  above  all, 
no  hope  and  no  liberty. 

Another  war  with  its  crushing  taxes  will 
certainly  mark  the  end  of  capitalism.  Pri- 
vate capitalism  depends  on  private  invest- 
ments and  private  investments  depend  on  the 
willingness  of  people  to  forego  present  pleas- 
ures for  future  security  and  income.  When 
my  father  forewent  the  expenditure  of  $100, 
he  thought  he  was  getting  86  a  year  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  and  $6  a  year  to  be  divided 
among  his  descendants  for  an  indefinite  time. 
Today  the  Government  takes  a  great  part  of 
this  return  for  income  taxes  and  a  lot  of  the 
capital  in  inheritance  taxes.  The  result  Is  that 
people  win  be  less  willing  to  save;  less  willing 
to  give  up  present  enjoyment  for  a  much 
smaller  ultimate  gain.  In  the  meanwhile  fac- 
tories must  be  erected;  houses  must  be  built; 
electricity  and  water  supplied  to  new  devel- 
oping districts.  Where  is  the  money  to  come 
from?  As  these  are  necessities  of  life,  it  must 
obviously  come  from  the  State,  which  means 
socialism,  and  the  administration  of  an  In- 
creasing part  of  our  economic  structure  by 
the  Government. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Government 
win  be  obliged  willy-nilly  to  do  much  more 
than  this.  It  must  direct  the  energies  of  the 
people  into  the  canals  which  It  will  select. 
A  man  will  not  be  able  to  build  a  hotdog 
stand  or  toy  shop  unless  he  can  get  ma- 
terials allocated  to  him  by  the  Government 
which  practically  means  permission  to  go 
into  the  business,  and  he  will  not  be  allowed 
to  do  so.  if  the  Government  believes  that  a 
drug  store  or  a  fountain  pen  factory  are  more 
needed.  With  this  extension  of  Government 
control  of  the  economic  lives  of  the  com- 
munity, there  will  Inevitably  come  a  system 
of  censorship  and  the  loss  of  all  freedom  of 
expression.  We  will  be  further  and  further 
from  that  idea  of  American  liberty  once  ex- 
pressed by  an  unknown  cowboy,  who  said 
that  he  wanted  to  be  able  to  look  any  man 
in  the  eye  and  tell  him  to  go  to  hell. 

Shortages  inevitably  mean  rationing  and 
rationing  means  Government  control.  But 
things  will,  and  everybody  knows  it,  go  much 
further  than  that.  With  Insufficiencies  every- 
where, the  allocation  of  every  short  supply 
must  be — or  at  least  certainly  will  be — in  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  Officials — wise  or 
unwise — probably  good  men  but  not  all- 
knowing,  will  have  to  decide  what  buildings 
shall  be  erected  and  what  goods  are  to  be 
produced.  This  Is  so  obvious  that  no  one  can 
suggest  any  other  policy.  If  there  should  be. 
as  in  the  case  of  war  there  certainly  will  be, 
not  enough  steel  to  go  around  it  would  be 
obscenely  indecent  to  allow  one  man  to  build 
himself  a  yacht  merely  because  he  could  out- 
bid the  community. 

There  will  be  no  field  day  for  labor.  There 
will  be  no  overtime  and  no  holidays  taken  at 
will  when  pockets  get  full,  no  shopping 
around  for  pleasant  profitable  or  interesting 
Jobs.  Labor  will  be  drafted  in  an  all-out  war 
and  the  workman  will  have  no  more  freedom 
than  the  soldier.  He  will  go  where  he  is  sent 
and  do  what  he  is  told  and  get  what  the 
Government  chooses  to  pay  him  and  whatever 
that  may  be,  it  will  not  buy  him  very  much. 
All  the  improvements  In  labor  conditions 
which  I  have  seen  coming  In  the  last  50 
years — many  of  which  I  fought  for  during 
the  course  of  my  career— will  fall  like  trees  In 
a  hurricane.  Strikes  of  laborers  in  factories 
will  be  as  impossible  as  strikes  of  soldiers  at 
the  front.  Anyone  who  is  willing  to  think  for 
5  minutes  must  know  all  this  and  nobody 
thinking  for,  a  month  can  suggest  anything 
else.  I  have  seen  this  in  other  countries  and 
I  do  not  want  to  see  It  here. 

Independent  thought,  independent  expres- 
sion win  be  crushed.  The  self-respect  of  free 
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and  thovghtful  citizens  will  be  destroyed  by 
the  continued  knowledge  that  It  is  only  at 
their  own  risk  that  they  dare  whisper  any 
criticism  of  the  elected  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. These  would  be  the  consequences 
of  a  great  war. 

Today,  does  any  sane  person  believe  that 
a  confilct  with  Russia  will  mean  anything 
but  mutual  destruction  and  ruin?  Do  we 
hope  to  overrun  Russia  as  Germany  was 
overrun  and  occupy  it  as  Germany  was  oc- 
cupied, and  then  build  it  again,  as  we  are 
doing  Germany  and  Japan  into  something 
very  like  what  it  was  before?  What  do  we 
plan  to  do  with  a  victory? 

It  is  manifest  that  a  war  with  Russia  will 
end  In  a  collapse  of  common  exhaustion. 
The  representatives  of  a  shattered  Russia 
will  meet  the  emissaries  of  a  worn  and  ex- 
hausted United  States  and  devise  a  means 
by  which  both  can  survive  without  con- 
tinuing mutual  slaughter  and  destruction. 
Is  there  any  person  in  the  world  who  imag- 
ines any  other  result  possible? 

Thirty  years  ago  we  tried  to  establish  a 
democracy  in  Germany.  The  Germans  are 
an  educated  and  industrious  people,  ac- 
customed to  cooperation,  but  having  had  no 
experience  In  the  workings  of  a  democratic 
government,  they  were  unable  to  maintain 
the  structure  of  freedom  and  found  them- 
selves like  the  man  in  the  Bible  whose  devil 
left  him  and  returned  with  seven  other 
spirits  worse  than  himself.  Are  we  going  to 
make  this  same  mistake  again  in  dealing 
with  Russia? 

We  are  often  told  that  we  cannot  nego- 
tiate with  Russia.  The  Russian  Government 
will  not  keep  its  word.  Its  guarantees  and 
solemn  promises  mean  little  or  nothing. 
Does  any  sane  person  believe  that  after 
wrecking  the  Russian  Army,  destroying  the 
structure  of  the  Russian  Government,  there 
will  emerge  from  Russia  a  group  of  nego- 
tiators of  greater  integrity  who  will  be  more 
desirous  of  keeping  their  agreements  and 
what  is  equally  Important,  will  have  ihe 
power  to  enforce  them  at  home? 

It  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  such  a 
negotiation  would  be  an  easy  or  routine 
affair. 

Russia  has  experienced  enormous  changes 
in  the  last  30  years;  it  is  certain  that  the 
course  of  change  is  not  yet  run.  The  centers 
of  political  power  and  economic  interest  are 
far  from  fixed.  We  cannot  expect  a  treaty 
with  the  government  of  such  a  country  to 
endure  very  long — the  best  that  can  be 
sensibly  hoped  is  imperfect  and  temporary, 
but  even  a  temporary  calm  will  allow  the 
billows  raised  by  the  earthquake  of  war  to 
subside  a  little,  and  every  bit  of  calm  makes 
stronger  the  settlement  and  integrallzatlon 
which  can  be  the  foundation  of  something 
more  solid. 

Our  negotiators  will  be  in  the  position  of 
Eliza  crossing  the  river.  Pursued  by  blood- 
hounds, she  arrived  at  the  Ohio.  She 
jumped  on  a  fioating  piece  of  ice  which 
could  give  her  no  prolonged  footing,  but  was 
at  least  solid  enough  to  provide  a  place  from 
which  she  could  leap  to  a  second  and  a 
third,  hoping  that  a  fourth  would  drift  along 
and  that  eventually  she  would  arrive  on  hard 
ground.  The  temporary  security  of  a  cake 
of  ice,  even  though  it  only  deferred  ultimate 
disaster,  kept  open  the  possibility  of  at  last 
reaching  land.  It  was  better  than  blood- 
hounds or  cold  water.  She  would  of  course 
have  preferred  to  cross  by  a  bridge  or  ferry 
boat,  but  no  boat  or  bridge  presenting  it- 
self, she  took  a  poor  chance  rather  than 
accept  inevitable  failure. 

I  am  perfectly  certain  that  our  system — 
the  American  system  which  everybody  knows 
and  which  no  one  can  accurately  define — 
is,  of  all  social  structures  existing  today,  the 
one  which  Is  most  capable  of  development: 
most  able  to  maintain  itself:  and  especially 
that  It  can  with  the  fewest  and  least  dan- 
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gerous  repercussions  alter  its  course  to  meet 
the  strains  of  changes  In  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic balance.  After  all,  it  has  lasted  with- 
out fundamental  alteration  for  a  century  and 
a  half,  which  Is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
any  government  in  the  history  of  the  world — 
even  those  which  like  the  British  have  ac- 
cepted basic  changes  In  time  to  avert  bloody 
revolution. 

One  of  the  things  which  we  have  most 
certainly  learned  from  history  and  from  our 
own  observation  of  Mussolini  and  of  Hitler 
Is  that  dictatorships  are  impermanent  af- 
fairs. The  only  possible  opposition  to  an 
autocrat  is  revolution.  Therefore,  it  does 
not  take  long  for  every  criticism  to  be  sup- 
pressed as  revolutionary.  In  a  short  time  we 
hear  of  such  absurdities  as  "capitalistic  biol-y^ 
ogy" — a  recent  Russian  contribution,  whicly 
shows  that  truth  can  always  outrun  satu*. 
Germany,  in  1930,  was  as  far  ahead  of<xhe 
world  in  the  study  of  Atomic  fission  as  is  the 
United  States  today.  After  only  8  years  QfNj 
Hitler's  government,  the  old  and  well  Inte- 
grated scientific  world  of  Germany  was  shat- 
tered, and  when  called  on  to  develop  the 
atomic  bomb,  its  disorganization  was  such 
that  no  effective  progress  could  be  made. 

No  dictatorship  has  ever  been  able  to  pro- 
vide for  an  orderly  succession  of  power.  A 
dictator  does  not  dare  to  make  use  of  the  best 
and  strongest  men.  He  fears  that  they  will 
be  intriguing  for  his  place;  that  is  why  every 
dictatorship  is  weakened  by  sycophancy, 
nepotism,  and  bureaucracy. 

Bodies  can  be  enslaved;  intellect  can  only 
be  suppressed. 

That  is  why  I  believe  that  time  is  on  our 
side.  In  spite  of  crises  and  economic  waves, 
which  Communists  believe  will  overwhelm  us, 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  hold  firmly  to  real 
liberty  and  strive  to  extend  it,  it  will  be  we, 
and  not  the  worshippers  of  organization,  who 
will  most  thrive.  In  the  long  run  a  people 
which  controls  its  government  will  outlast  a 
government  which  owns  its  people. 

Our  only  peril  comes  from  within  our- 
selves; we  may  forget  that  our  strength  is 
liberty,  and  liberty  is  our  strength.  Thirty 
years  ago  I  put  into  a  Democratic  State  plat- 
form this  phrase:  'If  the  rights  of  the  mean- 
est and  the  most  unpopular  are  traversed, 
the  rights  of  all  are  in  danger."  Liberty  can- 
not be  a  private  possession,  nor  can  it  long 
be  partial.  It  is  universal  and  entire,  or  it 
will  soon  be  nothing. 

The  real  difficulty  lies  In  the  fact  that  the 
negotiators  on  both  sides  fear  disapproval 
by  the  politicians  at  home.  "Vou  can't  buy  a 
second-hand  bicycle  without  some  bargain- 
ing. The  offers  gradually  come  together, 
but  there  will  never  be  any  agreement  if  the 
seller  fears  he  will  be  hanged  as  a  traitor  if 
he  accepts  a  dime  less  than  the  original 
demand,  and  the  buyer  knows  that  he  will  be 
pilloried  as  an  appeaser  if  he  raises  the  bid 
by  a  quarter. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  Russia,  but  in 
the  United  States  today  every  person  who 
dares  to  express  the  obvious  fact  that  com- 
promise is  better  than  the  best  conceivable 
result  of  any  possible  war — which  is  the  real 
belief  of  thinking  Americans — finds  himself 
attacked  and  stabbed  on  all  sides  by  men 
sitting  safely  in  public  offices,  who  know  very 
well  that  come  what  may,  they  will  be  safe 
from  any  enemy.  Here,  there,  and  every- 
where you  hear  them  shouting  against  com- 
promise, calling  the  world  to  witness  that 
their  only  desire  is  to  shoulder  a  musket  and 
face  the  wicked  foe.  It  is  only  the  superior 
quality  of  their  patriotism  that  prevents 
them  from  selfishly  indulging  this  wish.  They 
must  for  the  good  of  the  Nation  remain  in 
public  office  while  they  cheer  on  the  envied 
heroes. 

Every  radio  blares  hatred  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  profitable  to  do  so.  A  radio 
commentator  is  paid  according  to  the  number 
of  people  who  will  listen  to  him,  and  par- 
ticularly according  to  the  number  of  hearers 
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he  can  attract  who  are  stupid  enough  to  be- 
lleve  that  T^lng-a-bob  Soap,  or  Somebody's 
Toothpaste,  or  What 's-bis- name's  Breakfast 
Pood  Is  better  than  any  other  on  the  market, 
simply  beca<ise  It  hires  a  brighter  comedian 
or  a  more  exciting  commentator. 

As  such  {people  obviously  will  not  think 
clearly  In  their  own  Interest  when  buying 
soap,  toothpikste  or  breakfast  food,  It  Is  ex- 
tremely dou  3tful  If  they  will  be  willing  to 
devote  any  serious  thought  to  the  public 
Interest.  Thi  ly  prefer  phrases  like  "the  best 
wash  by  gosl  i,"  or  "htistle  builds  muscle"  as 
guides  to  s]  ending  their  own  money,  and 
want  very  1  ttle  more  for  the  formulation 
of  their  opli  ilons.  It  Is  manifestly  easier  to 
excite  such  in  audience  than  It  is  to  force 
It  to  compretiend  the  simplest  of  reasoning. 

This  Is  wty  so  many  of  the  widely-heard 
commentato:  ■s  devote  themselves  to  exaggera- 
tion and  fea'.  and  as  far  as  I  know,  not  one 
of  them  Is  advising  calm  consideration  and 
certainly  not  one  who  dEU'es  to  suggest  asking 
the  commun  ty  to  think  for  itself  and  answer 
the  question — what  we  expect  to  do  with  a 
victory  when  we  get  one  at  enormous  cost. 

They  have  the  effrontery  to  attack  as  cow- 
ards all  who  disagree  with  anything  they 
shout. 

The  wholi!  thing  Is  contemptible.  How 
much  coiiragB  does  it  take  for  a  Congressman 
or  a  Senatoi  to  yell  for  blood?  Does  a  dls- 
trl(*-attorne  r  show  a  high  quality  of  bravery 
whM»-he  ho  vis  against  compromise?  Right 
or  wrong,  no  question  of  courage  is  involved. 
How  much  raurage  does  anyone  think  it 
would  take  'or  me,  67  years  old.  living  on 
an  ample  iniiome  quietly  in  the  country,  to 
clamor  for  gore,  to  demand  the  sacrifice  of 
a  million  mi  :n  40  years  younger  than  I  am 
and  then  enc  my  heroic  address  with  a  bitter 
note  of  regntt  that  my  years  or  my  grape- 
vines preveni  me  from  Joining  the  brave  boys 
whom  I  envj .  Such  words  do  not  come  from 
the  mouths  of  heroes  or  of  patriots,  but 
from  the  lips  of  self-seeking  jjolltlclans  hop- 
ing to  ride  Into  office  on  a  wave  of  excite- 
ment that  will  conceal  their  own  shortcom- 
ings. I  have  been  in  politics  for  40  years.  I 
was  a  Memter  of  Congress  10  years  before 
the  oldest  soldier  drafted  was  bom,  and  I 
know. 

Most  of  zte  political  shouters  think  they 
are  backing  a  winning  horse — that's  all. 
Loathsome  insects  gather  round  anything 
that  it  rotten.  Twenty-five  years  ago  thou- 
sands of  AxDerlcan  politicians  attacked  the 
Catholics  to  get  the  Klan  vote.  Today  they 
follow  McCahthy.  Twenty  years  ago  they 
said  as  the;'  drank  their  bootleg  liquor, 
"There's  one  more  election  in  prohibition." 
Today  safe  bohind  desks  they  think  that  war 
and  hatred  will  keep  their  snouts  in  the 
public  trough  in  1952.  Its  as  simple  as  that. 

I  am  not  cne  of  those  who  appeal  to  fear, 
fear,  fear.  I  s  ky  hope,  hope,  hope.  In  a  speech 
which  Presldi  !nt  PrankUn  Roosevelt  prepared 
Just  before  Ijis  death,  he  referred  to  "the 
Impractical,  unrealistic  settlement  of  the 
differences  lietween  governments  by  the 
mass  killings  of  people."  We  must  hold  to  the 
old  principle  I  of  our  country  which  do  not 
Include  fear  of  change,  or  mass  terror,  or 
dread  of  the  future,  or  looking  back  to  a 
golden  age  wiich  is  past  forever.  The  people 
of  this  count  'y  need  calmness  and  courage — 
not  excitement  and  terror  drummed  into 
them  by  self-  seeking  politicians. 

This  is  ceitalnly  a  time  for  thought  and 
not  for  emoilon.  In  the  most  literal  sense 
of  the  words  I  ask  you  for  God's  sake — for 
the  sake  of  (rod,  for  the  sake  of  your  coun- 
try If  not  for  ;  rour  own — to  think. 

I  am  for  jeace.  I  am  on  the  side  of  the 
angels  of  G<d  who  sang  "Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men."  They  were  not  popular 
with  those  v  ho  filled  the  inn  and  crowded 
Mary  into  th(  i  stables,  but  they  were  right  all 
the  same. 

Why  not  legotlate  now,  while  the  young 
men  are  still  kllve? 
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TAX  REFORM— OR  TAX  CHAOS? 


October  27,  1969 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF   MICRIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  of 
my  constituents  in  the  Seventh  District 
of  Michigan  have  called  my  attention 
to  a  recent  editorial  In  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  on  the  tax  reform  initia- 
tives of  this  Congress.  In  his  editorial 
"Tax  'Reform' — or  Tax  Chaos?",  David 
Lawrence  gives  due  credit  to  the  Con- 
gress for  taking  up  this  long-needed  re- 
evaluation  of  our  tax  laws  but  criticizes 
some  of  the  approaches  toward  "tax  jus- 
tice" and  warns  against  a  possible  re- 
sulting chaos  that  can  do  more  harm 
than  its  intended  good. 

While  taking  time  to  reflect  on  the 
way  the  Congress  chose  to  handle  this 
bill,  he  questions  a  system  which  gave 
Members  of  Congress  so  little  time  to 
adequately  evaluate  all  the  new  provi- 
sions and  thousands  of  pages  of  impor- 
tant committee  testimony.  Members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who 
have  worked  so  hard  to  get  the  ball  roll- 
ing on  tax  reform,  would  be  the  first  to 
urge  all  of  lis  to  understand  the  com- 
plexity of  our  tax  system  and  to  con- 
structively focus  public  attention  on  fair 
and  workable  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Mr.  Lawrence's 
article  fairly  summarizes  so  many  of 
the  questions  that  my  constituents,  and 
other  concerned  people  throughout  this 
country,  are  asking — will  this  bill  truly 
reform  our  tax  laws  in  an  equitable  way, 
or  will  it  create  more  fiscal  havoc,  dis- 
location of  much-needed  capital  re- 
sources, and  financial  disincentive  and 
disorganization.  By  thoughtfully  evalu- 
ating current  congressional  efforts  on 
tax  reform,  Mr.  Lawrence  offers  a  great 
deal  to  the  ongoing  efforts  to  formulate 
a  more  equitable  tax  system.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  woulc  like  to  enter  Mr. 
Lawrence's  editorial  into  the  public 
dialog : 

Tax   "REroRM" — or  Tax   Chaos? 
(By  David  Lawrence; 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  recently 
passed  what  It  called  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969.  The  measure  is  so  full  of  questionable 
provisions  that  the  Senate  Is  finding  it  nec- 
essary to  revise  the  bill  completely.  The  gen- 
eral impression  at  the  Capitol  Is  that  the  task 
cannot  be  finished  during  the  present  ses- 
sion. 

Although  it  is  the  first  tax  revision  of  a 
comprehensive  nature  undertaken  in  30 
years,  extensive  hearings  were  not  held  by 
the  House.  It  Is  evident  that  the  bill  adopted 
was  the  result  of  pressures,  mostly  political. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  which  now 
has  begun  detailed  hearings.  Is  issuing  the 
full  text  of  the  testimony  as  presented  each 
day.  Already  there  are  ten  reports,  totaling 
more  than  800,000  words. 

One  of  the  reports  contains  arguments 
about  the  taxing  of  "Single  Persons" — both 
widowed  and  unmarried.  Two  take  up  "Tax 
Treatment  of  State  and  Local  Bond  Interest." 
Another  covers  "Farm  Losses;  Cooperatives." 
There  Is  a  report  on  "Charitable  Contribu- 
tions" and  one  on  "Charitable  Contributions; 
Stock  Dividends;  Moving  Expenses."  Another 
deals  with  "Capital  Oains;  Restricted  Stock; 
Lump-Sum  Distributions  Under  Pension  and 


Profit-Sharing  Plans,"  and  a  further  report 
covers  "Plnanclal  Institutions."  One  docu- 
ment is  devoted  to  "Limit  on  Tax  Prefer- 
ences; Allocation  of  Deductions;  Tax  Treat- 
ment of  State  and  Local  Bond  Interest;  In- 
come Averaging;  Maximum  Tax  on  Earned 
Income."  Another  Is  on  "Real  Estate,  Depre- 
ciation Deductions  and  Recapture;  Public 
Utilities  Depreciation,  Blarnings  and  Profits, 
Etc. " 

There  Is  much  wisdom  contained  in  this 
testimony.  But  how  could  any  committee 
take  the  time  In  the  next  30  days  to  read  .t 
all  carefully  and  get  opinions  from  specialists 
as  to  the  proposed  recommendations?  Criti- 
cisms offered  by  various  organizations  repre- 
senting groups  most  affected  by  the  sug- 
gested changes  should  be  studied.  Many  of 
the  pages  of  the  reports  are  printed  In  very 
small  type  and  are  very  difficult  to  read. 

Does  anyone  believe  that  these  volumes 
will  be  perused  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House?  How,  moreover,  can 
the  public  fix  responsibility  on  those  legisla- 
tors of  the  House  who  have  disregarded  tlie 
simple  rules  of  equity  and  yielded  to  a  view- 
point supposedly  advantageous  to  one  class 
of  citizens  while  obviously  discriminating 
against  another  class? 

Basically,  a  tax  law  Is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  In  the  economic  life  of  the 
nation.  It  can  impair  the  incentive  of  the 
Individual. 

"Tax  reform"  In  a  period  of  serious  Infla- 
tion Is  even  more  dangerous  than  in  normal 
times.  When  there  Is  no  stability  in  the 
economic  system,  higher  taxes  Imposed  t.!i 
particular  classes  will  not  prevent  further 
inflation  of  prices. 

Charitable  Institutions,  which  have  long 
benefited  from  the  philanthropy  of  lli; 
American  people,  will  find  themselves  re- 
stricted in  their  operations  if  the  bill  passe:! 
by  the  House  becomes  law. 

Certainly  a  tax  bill  should  be  designed  to 
produce  adequate  revenue  for  the  Govern- 
ment. But  fundamental  changes  In  the  tax 
system  that  are  made  precipitately  and  witii- 
out  an  opportunity  for  certain  types  of  mcc!- 
Ificatlon  to  be  absorbed  over  a  period  of  time 
in  the  operations  of  businesses  can  only  do 
more  harm  than  good.  The  "remedy"  coil 
prove  worse  than  the  disease. 

There  is  allegedly  a  nationwide  sentiment 
today  for  "tax  reform"  founded  upon  the  idea 
that  rich  men  have  been  taking  advantage  of 
"loopholes."  But  what  Is  a  "loophole"?  If  a 
rich  man  has  "capital  gains."  should  he  be 
treated  differently  than  the  citizen  of  mod- 
erate means  who  is  given  the  benefit  of  low^r 
rates?  There  Is  much  talk  of  closing  the 
"loophole"  of  tax-exempt  Interest  on  State 
and  local  bonds.  Wealthy  persons  particu- 
larly have  been  making  such  Investments. 
But,  unless  carefully  planned,  this  would 
add  to  the  costs  of  State  and  municipal 
governments,  which  In  turn  would  have  to 
Increase  their  own  taxes.  Already  the  proposal 
has  brought  about  a  highly  disorganized 
market  In  these  securities.  Can  this  be  Justi- 
fied because  a  few  individuals  with  big  in- 
comes pay  little,  if  any,  taxes? 

Time  Is  needed — time  for  careful  revision 
of  existing  laws,  and  particularly  time  to 
examine  the  novel  proposals  that  are  bein? 
recommended  and  to  appraise  their  possible 
effects  on  the  national  economy. 

There  are  always  controversial  provision = 
in  tax  laws,  and  the  rule  that  should  be 
followed  is  one  which  takes  Into  account  the 
ultimate  benefits  or  111  effects  of  a  change 
in  tax  rates  or  deductions. 

We  hear  much  nowadays  about  "discrimi- 
nation" and  about  "equsJ  protection  of  the 
law"  for  every  citizen  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  If  one  group  of  taxpayers  Is  penal- 
ized for  success,  then  the  time  has  come  to 
recognize  that  the  taxing  power  la  being 
abused.  Capital  formation — the  constant 
flow  of  more  and  more  funds  into  Invest- 
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ment-l8  a  prerequisite  to  our  free-enter- 
prise system  and  to  the  avoidance  of  state 

socialism.  ,      ,. 

Tax  reform  can  be  constructive  only  ii 
the  principles  of  tax  Justice  are  applied.  We 
doubtless  need  some  tax  reform,  but  certain- 
ly not  tax  chaos. 


PLY  THE  FLAG 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF    CONNECTICTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 
Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  whUe 
there  were  thousands  of  people  who  sup- 
ported the  moratorium  on  Vietnam,  it 
has  almost  escaped  notice  that  there 
were  many  thousands  who  supported  the 
President  in  his  attempts  to  bring  peace 
to  Southeast  Asia.  One  of  the  most  in- 
spiring ways  in  which  these  patriots  ex- 
pressed their  support  was  to  fly  the 
American  flag. 

Last  week,  I  received  a  brief  note  from 
a  former  distinguished  Member  of  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Ellsworth  Bishop  Foote,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Mr.  Foote  enclosed  an 
editorial  that  appeared  on  page  1  of  the 
New  Haven  Register  on  October  14.  The 
editorial  recommended  that  Americans 
fly  the  flag  at  every  home  and  business 
on  Moratorium  Day.  It  is  a  good  sugges- 
tion If  the  moratorium  is  carried  over 
to  this  month,  I  hope  that  patriotic 
Americans  will  not  hesitate  to  fly  their 
American  flags  to  demonstrate  their  sup- 
port for  the  steady  course  the  American 
President  is  taking  to  end  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
New  Haven  Register  editorial,  "Fly  the 
Flag  for  Peace  With  Honor,"  to  my  col- 
leagues, as  follows: 

Fly  the  Flag  for  Peace  Wfth  Honor 
Tomorrow  get  out  yotxr  American  flag  and 
fly  It  high. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  showing  Hanoi — 
and  mllUons  of  friends  and  foes  in  other 
countries— that  we  are  not  seeking  "peace- 
at-any-price"  but  rathSr  peace  with  honor 
in  Vietnam. 

This  Is  a  dirty  and  ugly  war  that  nobody 
wanted.  The  Register  said  so  when  President 
Kennedy  took  the  expanded  mUitary  steps 
that  first  bogged  us  down  in  Vietnam.  We 
said  so  when  President  Johnson  failed  to 
control  our  goals  there.  We  say  so  now. 

But  a  war  that  nobody  wants  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  war  that  everyone  can  abandon.  The 
pages  of  history  are  littered  with  examples 
of  peace-at-any-prlce  attempts  which  in- 
variably led  not  to  peace  but  to  ever  disas- 
trous and  widespread  war.  It  takes  two  sides 
to  make  a  peace  pact  and  the  present  Im- 
passe stems  from  the  North  Vietnam  refusal 
to  recognize  an  American  Involvement  that 
no  responsible  American  can  deny. 

Tomorrow's  "peace  moratorium" — let's  face 

It was    conceived    by    the    same    left-wing 

campus  manipulators  who  curiously  have 
shown  more  respect  for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and 
Chairman  Mao  than  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  goal  of  peace — an 
honorable  peace — is  not  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  the  young  or  the  establishment- 
baiters  any  more  than  It  Is  exclusive  with 
campus  pedagogues  and  pollUclans.  It  Is  the 
honest  goal  of  the  overwhelming  American 
majority.  As  the  demonstration  apparenUy 
widens  to  attract  a  broad  range  of  American 
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opinion  there  is  hope  that  It  may  be  lifted 
out  of  the  rut  of  Just  one  more  protest  and 
give  us.  Instead,  a  chance  to  show  that  dis- 
appointment and  debate  do  not  neceasarUy 
mean  disunity  or  national  disarray. 

So  fly  the  flag  tomorrow  at  every  home 
and  business. 

Let  every  flag  that  City  Hall  can  muster 
be  on  display. 

Let  every  flag  that  Yale  can  fly  be  seen 
above  the  campus. 

Let  the  flag  express  American  tradition, 
and  American  responsibility  In  the  never- 
ending  quest  for  peace  and  freedom.  Let  the 
American  flag  express,  as  no  words  can,  our 
overwhelming  desire  for  peace  with  honor. 

Let's  not  be  Star  Spangled  Suckers.  Rather, 
let's  fly  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
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ADDRESS   BY  J.   H.   CROMWELL 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 
Mr  ROONEY  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  James  H.  CromweU.  vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  public  relations  of 
General  Acceptance  Corp.,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  delivered  some  most  interesting  and 
pertinent  remarks  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Indiana  State  Consumer 
Finance  Association  which  I  feel  are 
worth  repeating. 

I  am  inserting  Mr.  Cromwell's  speech 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  events  which  will  mark  this  summer 
for  most  creditors  and  debtors  are  two:  First, 
the  heights  which  interest  rates  reached  are 
extraordinary  where  not  unprecedented — the 
Treasury  paying  rates  as  high  as  banks 
charged  on  auto  loans  not  long  ago;  tax  ex- 
empts selling  at  rates  which  equal  or  exceed 
many  of  the  usury  rates  in  effect  In  some 
States  for  centuries  until  the  1960's;  corpora- 
tion bonds  issued  at  interest  rates  that  would 
have  equaled  a  tolerable  rate  of  profit  on  risk 
capital  a  few  years  back.  Second,  the  dis- 
closure of  simple  annual  interest  rates  on 
consumer  and  farm  credit  has  begun  to  clear 
away  the  Jungle  of  confiicting,  confusing,  de- 
ceptive credit  quotations  and  credit  plans 
which  have  developed  in  recent  decades. 

The  high  rates  of  Interest  may  bring  profit 
to  some  lenders;  but  when  the  probable  buy- 
ing power  of  the  interest  and  principal  at 
time  of  repayment  are  considered,  the  yield 
is  little  above  yields  which  were  attained  In 
less  inflationary  periods. 

The  high  rates  on  interest  seem  pretty 
heavy  to  long  term  borrowers;  for  example, 
the  Interest  on  a  25  year  monthly  payment 
loan  at  8  percent  totals  almost  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  principal  amount.  The  rates 
will  seem  heavy  to  financial  institutions,  like 
consumer  finance  companies,  which  use  sev- 
eral dollars  of  borrowed  money  for  each  dollar 
of  equity,  In  making  loans  at  legally  limited 

But  heavy  as  the  burden  of  Interest  may 
be,  the  rates  may  not  havp  much  effect  on 
borrowing.  The  limit  on  credit  may  come 
more  from  lack  of  supply  rather  than  from 
lack  of  willingness  to  borrow.  The  largest 
commercial  banks  assert  that  thU  is  so,  and 
real  estate  salesmen  contend  that  the  short- 
age of  money,  rather  than  the  rate  charged 
on  lonna.  Is  the  obstacle  to  building  and 
selling  houses. 

The  other  and  unique  event  of  the  summer, 
the  introduction  of  Truth  in  Lending  on  a 
national  scale  Into  consumer  credit  con- 
tracts, may  act  somewhat  like  the  high  rates 
of  Interest;  it  may  result  In  some  shifting  of 
the  source  and  types  of  credit,  without  much 


Impact  on  the  total  amount  of  credit  sought. 
The  dlscloeures  of  the  cost  of  credit  offered 
by  various  retailers  and  financial  InaOtu- 
tlons  may  tend  to  shift  consumers  away  from 
certain  lenders,  and  towards  lower  cost 
sources  of  credit.  But  that  sort  of  trend  has 
been  evident  for  years,  in  the  growing  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  U.S.  Government  and 
credit  unions  as  suppliers  of  credit  to  con- 
sxxmers. 

The  disclosure  of  annual  percentage  rates 
on  personal  loans— which  are  perhaps  80  per- 
cent of  the  loans  made  by  consumer  finance 
companies — would  be  expected  to  induce  bor- 
rowers to  seek  credit  at  credit  unions  or 
other  sources  where  rates  are  below  the  rates 
allowed  to  small  loan — consumer  finance- 
companies.  But  other  trends  may  modify 
consumer  reactions. 

One  possibility  is  that  banks'  efforts  to 
push  their  credit  cards  and  check  credit 
plans  may  displace  some  or  even  a  large  part 
of  their  regular  personal  loan  business,  and 
may  displace  the  personal  loan  business  of 
their  Institutions.  The  card  is  more  conven- 
ient to  the  debtor;  and  It  saves  the  repeated 
credit  Investigations  which  the  banks  would 
have  to  make  lor  a  series  of  regular  personal 
loans.  The  card  is  atuactlve  to  the  banks  be- 
cause once  widely  established.  It  will  bring 
revenues  from  the  discounts  which  the  bank 
charges  for  handling  the  retail  customer  ac- 
counts, and  may  offer  a  way  to  get  business 
for  data  processing,  bookkeeping,  and  other 
affiliates.  The  card  is  attractive  also  because 
it  will  often  or,  perhaps  some  day,  usually 
lead  Into  a  revolving  credit  account,  with 
charges  to  the  customer  at  an  annual  18  per- 
cent rate,  on  top  of  the  discount  charged  to 
the  retailer. 

This  Is  why  the  banks  are  fighting  the 
proposed  FTC  regulation  that  would  ban  the 
unsolicited  mailing  of  credit  cards.  Those  who 
violate  the  proposed  regiilatlon  would  be 
subject  to  the  FTC's  cease  and  desist  orders, 
which  federal  courU  can  enforce  by  imposing 
a  fine  up  to  $5,000  a  day.  Banks  are  con- 
cerned not  only  because  the  PTC  regulation 
might  lead  to  a  similar  restriction  on  them, 
but  they  also  oppose  it  on  principle,  because 
they  fear  it  could  be  a  "foot  in  the  door" 
that  might  lead  to  additional  regulations  and 
restrictions  besides  the  ban  on  unsolicited 
mailings. 

But  card  credit  will  have  to  expand  greatly 
to  displace  the  personal  loan.  Banks'  per- 
sonal installment  loans,  which  may  include 
part  of  their  credit  card  business  now.  cur- 
rently total  about  »8.7  billion.  Small  loan 
companies  have  a  very  slightly  smaller  total 
personal  loans,  $8.7  billion  when  rounded. 
Credit  unions  are  third  In  this  branch  of 
lending,  with  roughly  $5.7  bUllon  of  personal 
loans,  and  stilee  finance  companies  are 
fo\rrth,  with  about  $3.4  billion  of  personal 
loems. 

Some  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
mutual  savings  banks  make  personal  loajis, 
but  the  total  is  smaUer  than  for  the  other  in- 
sUtutlons.  If  these  thrift  Institutions  obtain 
broader  powers  to  lend  to  consumers,  their 
comparatively  low  costs  of  money  and  their 
great  number  of  depoeitors  may  be  expected 
to  make  them  strong  competitors  in  the  per- 
sonal loan  market. 

However,  through  the  combination  of  f)er- 
sonal  loans  and  loans  for  purchase  of  autos 
and  other  commodities,  the  credit  tmlons 
have  achieved  greater  total  volume  of  busi- 
ness than  the  small  loan  companies.  The 
credit  unions  now  have  outstanding  about  20 
percent  more  loans  than  are  held  by  the  con- 
sumer finance  companies. 

The  credit  tmlons  have  achieved  the  high- 
est annual  growth  rate  among  the  consumer 
lending  insUtuUonB  in  the  last  dozen  years. 
Prom  1956  through  1968,  their  annual  growth 
rate  was  an  average  of  14.46  percent.  For 
commercial  bank*,  the  average  was  10  per- 
cent. For  consumer  finance  companies,  the 
average  annual  rate  of  growth  was  9.68  per- 
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cent.  For  sales  fiiiance  companies,  the  aver- 
age annual  ratf  was  6.06  percent. 

During  the  irst  half  of  1969,  the  credit 
unions  increaaeid  their  loan  volxune  about  7.S 
percent,  while  the  commercial  banks  attained 
a  53  percent  ^ate,  the  sales  finance  com- 
panies a  4.1  percent  rate,  and  the  consumer 
finance  companiea  a  2.6  percent  rate. 

In  this  year,  ^le  consumer  finance  or  small 
loan  company  tbare  of  the  consumer  credit 
market  has  declined  at  a  faster  p«u:e  than  In 
other  recent  y^rs.  In  the  past  dozen  years, 
the  small  loan  companies  share  of  total  of 
personal  loans  ^ade  by  financial  institutions 
43  to  33  percent;  while  the 
:s  have  increased  from  31  to 
the  credit  unions  have  ad- 
than  one  quarter  to  reach 
d   of  the   total  of  personal 


has  fallen  froi 
commercial  ba: 
33  percent;   an 
vanced  from  1 
toward   one   th 
loans. 

Will  these 
erate?  There  a 
present  Indlcat 


idencies  continue,  or  accel- 
cost  factors  which  for  the 
a  continued  decline  In  the 
position  of  thej  personal  loan  made  by  the 
consumer  finai^ce  company — but  these  do 
not  necessarily  indicate  anything  about  the 
future  relative  position  of  the  consumer  fi- 
nance companies,  or  the  conglomerates  of 
which  they  ma;'  be  a  part. 

On  May  16,  1967,  appearing  on  page 
12863  in  the  i  Congressional  Record.  Sena- 
tor WJLlUams  ofiDelaware  made  a  speech  en- 
titled, ti}e  "Woild's  Largest  Banker".  In  the 
Senator's  speech  i.  he  mentions  80  loan  pro- 
grams sponsore(  I  by  various  departments  and 
agencies  that  p  omote  large  and  small  lend- 
ing plans. 

I  wrote  to  S  -nator  Schweiker  and  asked 
that  he  request  the  Comptroller  General  to 
review  those  dej  lartments  and  agencies  men- 
tioned in  Sena:  or  Williams'  speech  to  find 
out  how  much  ;hese  loan  programs  cost  the 
American  taxpayer.  He  sent  me  a  copy  of  a 
very  detailed  n  ply  from  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Elmer  Staa;s. 

For  fiscal  yea-  1968.  including  all  80  pro- 
grams, there  was  approximately  $53  billion 
in  various  loam  outstanding  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  writing  off  around  $1.2  bil- 
lion. The  student  loan  program  accounts  for 
almost  $1  20  hinion  in  write-offs.  So  you 
can  see  the  precedent  for  government  subsi- 
dized "socially  desirable"  loans  is  full  upon 
us.  This,  oi"  coui  se.  reduces  substantially  our 
share  of  the  c  onsumer  credit  market  al- 
though we  selddm  see  the  US.  Government 
Included  in  our  statistics  and  projections. 

Small  loan  ci  impany  or  personal  finance 
company  loans  today  are  made  under  the 
disadvantage  of  two  historical  features — the 
maximum  loan  size  and  the  interest  rate 
limits.  These  lin  its  originally  were  favorable. 
They  induced  a  pltal  to  enter  the  small  loan 
business,  serve  the  needs  of  the  working 
man.  become  t  tie  principal  form  of  con- 
sumer credit  foi  a  while,  and  make  the  loan 
shark  less  faaiil  ,ar  in  many  cities.  But  now 
they  are  often  o  )stacles  to  competitive  vigor. 

The  model  statute  for  small  loan  com- 
panies initially  allowed  rates  of  3  or  3' 2 
percent  per  moi  ith,  and  maximum  loans  of 
$300.  In  three  fourths  of  the  States,  the 
maximum  loan  las  been  raised  to  $1,000  or 
more.  The  average  loan  made  by  the  largest 
consumer  financ  e  company  two  decades  ago 
was  almost  $20< ;  by  the  mid  1960's,  it  was 
three  and  three  quarter  times  that  large. 

Maximum  loai  i  limits  which  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  in  wage  and  salary 
levels — and  the  maximum  would  have  to  be 
several  thousanc  dollars  now  to  be  as  liberal 
as  the  $300  lim  t  of  1910 — work  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  both  small  loan  company  and 
borrower.  Maxinium  loan  limits  which  are 
at  the  old  histoi  ical  levels  compel  borrowers 
to  obtain  multiple  loans,  at  higher  interest 
cost  to  themselves  and  at  higher  admin- 
istrative costs  to  the  lender. 

If    loan   limit;   and   maximum   rates   arc 
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revised  as  income  scales  rise,  then  small  loan 
companies  can  remain  competitive  and  their 
borrowers  can  save  on  financing  charges.  In- 
dependents often  oppoeed  this  theory  on 
grounds  that  higher  ceilings  lead  to  greater 
credit  opportunities  for  the  chains. 

However,  when  money  costs  are  at  their 
present  heights,  and  the  trend  is  towards 
larger  loans  which  for  small  loan  companies 
are  required  by  law  to  be  made  at  lower 
rates  of  return,  then  the  earning  capacity  of 
small  loan  companies  from  personal  loans 
diminishes. 

This  cost  feature  which  has  worked  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Chains  as  well  as 
the  Independents  and  works  definitely  to 
the  advantage  of  the  credit  union,  is  the  cost 
of  borrowed  money.  Many  credit  unions  have 
to  borrow  money  to  keep  up  their  loan 
volume  but  for  credit  unions  generally,  in- 
terest is  one  of  their  smaller  expenses,  far 
behind  salaries  and  insurance  on  borrowers 
and  savers. 

The  advantage  held  by  the  credit  union.  <n 
having  a  comparatively  low  cost  source  of 
capital  and  having  the  benefit  of  offering 
both  an  investment  and  a  source  of  funds 
when  needed,  has  led  to  a  more  rapid  rate 
of  growth  in  recent  times  than  has  been 
achieved  by  other  lenders.  This  is  a  perma- 
nent advantage  which  will  be  magnified  in 
the  market  by  growing  public  familiarity 
with  the  credit  unions — especially  as  it  Is 
aided  by  Government. 

The  concepts  involving  the  growth  of  the 
cooperative  movement  into  various  areas  of 
finance  are  not  new.  The  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  has  long  been  able  to  get 
2'  money  from  the  Government  and  reloan 
it  to  cooperative  members  or  potential  mem- 
bers at  reduced  rates. 

I  am  not  here  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons 
of  these  concepts,  I  just  want  to  point  out 
what  is  happening  and  how  it  should  affect 
our  government  affairs  operations.  It  Is  ob- 
vious the  Government  is  becoming  more 
interested  in  the  appropriate  roles  of  cash 
benefits  as  opposed  to  service  benefits,  so  we 
should  become  more  Interested  in  Govern- 
ment fiscal  policy. 

This  policy  follows  certain  patterns.  First, 
changing  economic  conditions  create  new 
demands  upon  existing  enterprises;  second, 
there  is  an  attempt  by  these  enterprises  to 
meet  such  demands  within  existing  govern- 
mental restrictions;  and  third,  where  such 
attempts  are  inadequate  to  the  tasks  of  over- 
coming these  restrictions,  demanders'  as  well 
as  suppliers'  dissatisfaction  mounts.  Finally, 
a)  the  restrictions  are  relaxed  or  removed 
to  enable  the  transformation  of  the  existing 
enterprises  in  response  to  the  changed  de- 
mands; b)  alternatively,  a  new  type  of  enter- 
prise, or  the  same  type  of  enterprise  under 
the  guise  of  a  different  name,  emerges  in 
response  to  the  changed  demands. 

One  of  the  newest  approaches  to  commu- 
nity credit  expansion  is  Senator  Proxmire's 
legislation  (S2146)  which  would  establish  a 
new  kind  of  financial  institution,  a  "Nation- 
al Development  Bank."  These  would  be  pri- 
vately owned  and  wholly  new  banks  or 
branches  of  existing  banks.  One-third  of 
the  directors  of  each  bank  would  be  required 
to  live  in  the  area  served  by  the  bank.  Eighty 
percent  of  its  consumer,  mortgage  or  busi- 
ness loans  would  have  to  be  for  the  benefit 
of  persons  living  in  rural  or  urban  poverty 
pockets — of  which  there  are  about  800 
throughout  the  country  and  in  which  15  to 
20  million  Americans  live. 

This  would  be  done  by  private  enterprise, 
backed  up  by  certain  federal  guarantees  and 
a  loosening  of  some  of  the  current  restric- 
tions. Thomas  R.  Wilcox.  Vice  Chairman  of 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  calls 
the  Proxmire  Bill  a  "sensible  proposal."  but 
if  the  Consumer  Finance  Industry,  both 
Chains  and  Independents,  do  not  or  cannot 
meet    the   changed    demands,    the   coopera- 
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tives   will   move  in  and  we  will  go  out  of 
business  together. 

There  are  more  credit  xmlons  in  the 
United  States  than  all  other  financial  insti- 
tutions combined — 23,563  at  the  last  count, 
with  over  20  million  members  and  assets  of 
over  $14  billion.  Dr.  Rudolph  Modley,  at  the 
1968  AIBA  Convention,  emphasized,  "One  of 
the  most  drastic  differences  between  credit 
unions  and  other  financial  institutions  is 
their  ability  to  mobilize  and  use  political 
power  effectively." 

On  July  28  of  this  year,  by  a  vote  of  356-10. 
the  House  passed  a  measure  establishing  a 
separate  Federal  Credit  Union  Agency.  The 
Senate  recently  completed  hearings  and  this 
new  agency  should  become  a  reality  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  obvious  they  have  big 
plans. 

And  what  else  have  the  unions  done  to 
show  us  their  power?  Just  this  year  their 
direct  lobbying  efforts  with  various  Gov- 
ernors have  resulted  in  vetoes  of  legislation 
favorable  to  us  in  Louisiana,  New  Mexico. 
Maine,  Missouri.  Michigan  and  they  even 
forced  a  filibuster  in  Alabama. 

But  I  am  also  not  here  to  condemn  the 
political  activity  of  people  with  an  axe  to 
grind.  I  am  suggesting  that  we  do  it  on  a 
grand  scale  for  the  unions  have  beaten  us 
to  the  punch  by  at  least  a  decade  and  the 
situation  is  out  of  balance. 

To  do  the  kind  of  Job  that  is  necessary, 
we  must  first  eliminate  the  three  cancers 
that  are  destroying  our  health  and  vitality: 
1)  lack  of  cooperation  between  Chains  and 
Independents;  2)  the  bickering  between  our 
two  largest  companies;  3)  lack  of  an  effec- 
tive lobbying  effort  because  of  two  Ineffec- 
tive national  trade  associations. 

I  am  going  to  say  some  things  that  per- 
haps have  not  been  said  before  at  any  con- 
sumer finance  meeting  but  they  need  saying. 
I  want  to  make  it  eminently  clear  that  I  am 
not  criticizing  Carl  Hawver  and  Max  Denney. 
who  are  politically  sophisticated  and  know 
what  has  to  be  done,  but  they  can  do  only 
those  things  which  are  authorized  by  their 
Boards  of  Directors. 

As  we  pointed  out  earlier,  the  Independ- 
ents should  recognize  that  higher  loan  limits 
do  not  necessarily  mean  greater  credit  op- 
portunity for  the  Chains.  The  Independents 
should  explore  the  possibilities  in  the  Prox- 
mire Bill.  If  One  Bank  Holding  Company 
legislation  is  enacted  as  now  drafted,  and  I 
am  confident  it  will,  a  finance  company  will 
be  considered  "functionally  related"  to  bank- 
ing. Therefore,  an  Independent  can  form  a 
"National  Development  Bank"  and  get  a  piece 
of  the  action.  There  are  many  other  oppor- 
tunities for  Independents  and  Chains  alike 
to  increase  their  traffic  in  the  Uniform  Con- 
sumer Credit  Code.  We  must  work  together 
for  adoption  of  UCCC  for  in  this  omnibus 
bill,  there  is  contained  an  exciting  future  for 
consumer  credit. 

U.C.C.C.  provides  for  flexibihty  in  local  op- 
erations and  the  manager  with  ingenuity  and 
initiative  can  find  ways  to  implement  addi- 
tional income  producing  services.  However,  in 
the  September  19  issue  of  Shop  Talk,  the 
AIBA  legislative  report,  Congresswoman  Leo- 
nor  Sullivan  is  quoted  as  saying,  "I  would 
like  to  see  such  a  Commission  (National 
Conunission  on  Consumer  Finance)  also  in- 
vestigate the  possible  need  for  a  Federal  con- 
sumer credit  code."  I  hope  the  Ststes  get 
moving  because  a  Federal  UCCC  may  not  be 
so  exciting. 

However,  what  is  interesting  to  contem- 
plate as  a  Federal  law,  is  the  concept  of 
Federal  Charters  for  finance  companies.  This 
would  eliminate  the  criticism  levied  at  UCCC 
for  allowing  Indiscriminate  licensing  and  at 
the  same  time  abolish  unrealistic  C&A  regu- 
lations. It  could  be  an  asset  to  Independents 
and  Cnains  alike  and  my  intuition  tells  me 
this  will  be  a  reality  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 
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Second,  I  have  been  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  problems  caused  by  the  rivalry  between 
Household  and  Beneficial.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  problems  here  in  Indiana,  but  In  other 
States  I  receive  reports  too  frequently  from 
my  men  that  one  company  refuses  to  par- 
ticipate significantly  In  a  state  legislative 
program  because  the  other  has  a  leadership 
role  In  drafting  and  promoting  It.  In  New 
York,  earlier  this  year,  one  actually  walked 
out  leaving  the  other  companies  holding  the 
budget  bag  which  meant  another  assessment. 
Because  of  these  absurdities,  the  efficiency  of 
a  State  Association  is  destroyed  and  unless 
corrected,  there  would  be  no  point  for  GAC  to 
continue  paying  dues  Into  that  Association. 

Third,  coming  from  Washington  where  I 
watched  for  ten  years  the  streamlined  effi- 
ciency of  trade  associations.  I  was  appalled 
at  the  floundering  of  our  two  national  trade 
associations.  The  big  problems  we  are  worry- 
ing about  today  are  not,  in  the  main,  the  big 
problems  we  were  worrying  about  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago.  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  almost 
no  one  forecasted  what  our  present  day  prob- 
lems would  be.  Moreover,  the  big  problems  we 
will  face  in  the  1980's  probably  will  be  quite 
different  from  those  we  are  facing  today. 

A  strong  trade  association  should  today  be 
engaged  in  research  to  name  those  problems 
of  tomorrow  and  making  preparations  to  lob- 
by those  they  cannot  name.  The  men  that 
serve  on  the  Boards  of  the  AIBA  and  the 
NCFA,  put  together  big  deals  every  day.  It 
seems  odd  that  they  cannot  get  their  two 
Associations  together.  I  will  say  that  I  un- 
derstand that  merger  talks  are  underway  and 
if  these  materialize,  this  will  be  a  major  step 
in  the  growth  of  the  retarded  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Consumer  Finance  Industry. 

Meanwhile,  we  all  can  add  a  new  dimen- 
sion in  our  public  relations  programs — uti- 
lizing sophisticated,  executive  leadership  in 
guiding  our  employees  into  responsible  po- 
litical action.  With  the  encouragement  of 
S.  Hayward  Wills,  Chairman  and  President 
of  GAC.  we  have  graduated  three  bipartisan 
pKJiitical  action  courses  made  up  of  the  sen- 
ior officers.  We  are  now  making  plans  to  start 
classes  for  all  home  office  employees  and 
hope  eventually  to  have  this  morale  building 
program  into  the  field. 

What  If  we  don't  do  these  things?  Teddy 
Roosevelt  once  answered  this  question: 

■In  a  republic  like  ours,  the  governing 
class  is  composed  of  the  strong  men  who 
take  the  trouble  to  do  the  work  of  govern- 
ment and  if  you  are  too  timid  or  too  fastidi- 
ous or  too  careless  to  do  your  part  in  this 
work,  then  you  forfeit  your  right  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  governing  and  you  be- 
come one  of  the  governed  instead." 


SPEAKER  JOHN  McCORMACK 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  20.  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  paying  a  richly  deserved  trib- 
ute to  Speaker  John  McCormack. 

John  McCormack's  record  needs  no 
defense  from  me.  In  my  many  years  of 
friendship  with  John  McCormack,  I  have 
found  him  to  be  a  man  of  unassailable 
honor  and  unimpeachable  integrity. 
During  some  of  the  most  trying  times 
in  our  Nation's  history,  he  has  compiled 
a  brilliant  record  of  intelligent  leader- 
ship and  legislative  accomplishment. 

Both  his  public  and  personal  life  have 
been  mairked  by  honesty,  loyalty,  and 
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devotion  to  duty.  He  represents  to  the 
highest  degree  the  finest  qualities  of  this 
Nation. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  and  honor  to 
serve  imder  his  great  leadership  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


IMPORTANCE    OP    APPLES    NOTED 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  27.  1969 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  upstate 
New  York,  especially  the  beautiful  Hud- 
son Valley,  is  justly  renowned  for  its 
production  of  one  of  nature's  most  lus- 
cious fruits,  the  apple. 

Appropriately,  the  apple  harvesting 
season  in  that  portion  of  the  valley 
which  falls  within  my  congressional  dis- 
trict was  celebrated  in  a  feature  article 
published  recently  by  the  New  York 
Times.  The  article,  by  Bill  Kovach  of 
the  Times  staff,  focused  on  one  orchard, 
but  it  could  well  be  considered  to  apply 
in  spirit  to  numerous  other  producers  of 
apples  within  the  area. 

Because  of  the  pride  which  I,  along 
with  all  my  constituents,  have  in  this 
very  vital  phase  of  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy, I  take  pleasure  in  directing  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  Mr.  Ko- 
vach's  article  describing  the  contribution 
of  Albany  County  orchards  to  the  dietary 
delights  of  all. 

Under  the  title  of  "Appleknockers  Up- 
state Reaping  Fruit  of  Labor,"  the  arti- 
cle follows: 

Altamont.  N.Y. — In  each  region  of  the 
country  a  special  sign  confirms  the  beginning 
of  a  new  season.  In  the  south  it  is  the  first 
whiff  of  wood  smoke  that  drifts  across  a 
burning  blue  sky;  in  the  Midwest  it  is  the 
rustling  ranks  of  dry  cornstalks.  Here,  in  up- 
state New  York,  it  is  the  apples. 

"Maybe,"  said  one  Hudson  Valley  farmer, 
"It's  Just  that  apples  tell  my  mouth  what 
everything  else  has  been  telling  me  all  along. 
Anyway,  they're  what  mean  fall  to  me." 

Since  the  first  Dutch  settlers  brought  seeds 
and  cuttings  into  the  Hudson  Valley,  upstate 
New  York  and  apples  have  been  synonymous. 
While  other  regions  have  their  "rednecks" 
and  "clodbusters,"  New  York  has  Its  "apple- 
knockers." 

This  year,  in  the  orchards  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  along  the  Catskllls,  In  the  Lake  Cham- 
plain  region  and  in  the  area  between  the 
Finger  Lakes  and  Lake  Ontario,  the  state  is 
expected  to  produce  22  million  bushels  of  ap- 
ples to  keep  its  place  as  the  second  largest 
apple  producing  state  in  the  nation.  Only 
the  State  of  Washington  should  produce 
more. 

For  men  like  Joseph  A.  Gatto,  the  season 
progresses  not  In  terms  of  turning  leaves,  but 
the  ripening  of  fruit.  Beginning  in  late  July 
or  early  August  with  the  early  Mcintosh  and 
continuing  in  to  early  November  with  the 
Rome  Beauty,  the  time  between  summer  and 
winter  is  ticked  off  by  the  swelling,  coloring 
and  sweetening  of  apples. 

ALWAYS    SOMETHING    TO    LEARN 

Mr.  Gatto,  who  has  spent  enough  years  in 
the  business  to  know  "that  when  you  think 
you've  learned  everything,  you  know  you're 
Just  beginning  to  learn,"  is  manager  of  the 
Indian  Ladder  Farms  here. 

With  a  potential  production  of  70.000 
bushels,  this  farm  spreads  over  rolling  hills 
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on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Heldeberg  (Dutch 
for  "clear")  Mountains  where  air  masses  in- 
fluenced by  the  mountains  temper  local 
weather  and  produce  the  warm  sunny  days 
and  cool  frost-free  nights  at  harvest  time 
that  the  production  of  apples  requires. 

"It's  not  the  simple  business  of  watching 
apples  grow  that  it  was  when  Adam  and  Eve 
first  tasted  that  fruit."  he  says  with  only  a 
hint  of  humor  in  his  voice.  "It  gets  to  be 
more  of  a  science  every  year." 

Harvest  was  in  full  swing  when  Mr.  Gatto 
took  a  turn  around  the  farm  with  some 
visitors  recently.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  knew 
every  tree.  He  handled  them  gently  as  if  he 
was  afraid  he  might  destroy  the  potential 
developed  over  years  of  care. 

To  reach  this  time  of  harvest,  the  grower 
and  his  field  crew  have  led  the  orchard 
through  a  maze  of  dangers. 

In  winter,  when  ice  and  snow  cover  the 
ground,  special  wire  screens  must  be  placed 
around  the  base  of  the  trees  to  protect  them 
from  field  mice,  which  gnaw  through  the 
bark  to  find  the  tender  cambium  layer  (the 
"lifeglvlng  cells  of  the  tree") . 

Early  spring  begins  a  long  season  ->f  spray- 
ing to  control  insects,  fungus  and  disease 
that  could  destroy  the  crop.  Be^^  are  brought 
into  the  orchard  to  help  cross-pollinate  those 
trees.  The  resulting  honey  is  an  added  prod- 
uct to  be  sold  to  supermarkets  or  at  road- 
side stands.  0.,her  sprays  contain  hormones 
which,  at  blossom  time,  thin  the  production 
of  the  tree  so  a  controlled  number  of  large, 
well  formed  apples  are  produced  rather  than 
a  profusion  of  stunted  fruit. 

SPRAYING    IS   TRICKY 

This  spraying,  like  another  designed  to 
keep  ripened  fruit  from  dropping  to  the 
ground,  is  a  tricky  business.  The  mixture 
that  is  Just  right  for  one  variety  would  com- 
pletely defruit  another  tree.  A  chance  wind 
or  a  misdirected  spray  could  eliminate  the 
harvest. 

By  the  end  of  July  the  harvest  is  about  to 
begin  with  one  variety  after  another  ripen- 
ing through  November.  On  this  farm  the  fruit 
is  grown  for  table  use  and  a  successful  year 
requires  that  each  variety  be  picked  at  just 
the  right  time  in  the  ripening  process. 

"I  run  a  number  of  tests,"  Mr.  Gatto  ex- 
plains, "to  determine  Just  when  we  have  to 
pick.  Including:  size,  color,  taste,  the  finish 
of  the  fruit  |a  ripe  one  is  sort  of  satiny),  the 
depth  of  the  cutin  [the  natural  wax  coating 
that  makes  an  apple  shine)  and.  finally,  the 
pressure  test.  Each  variety  builds  up  a  spe- 
cific pressure  inside  when  it  is  at  the  peak 
of  sweetness — that's  the  ultimate  test." 

By  the  time  the  season  is  coming  In, 
Claude  Tatum.  a  38-year-old  Negro  migrant 
labor  contractor  who  has  worked  the  farm 
for  a  number  of  years  has  arrived  from  Win- 
ter Haven,  Fla.,  with  a  crew  of  25  migrant 
pickers. 

His  field  boso,  Carl  Fladger,  has  also  spent 
years  in  the  business  and  carefully  explains 
to  new  pickers  thai  even  human  hands  are 
too  tough  for  apples. 

"You  got  to  cup  them  like  this."  he  says 
as  his  long  fingers  curl  up  to  form  a  nest 
around  the  apple.  "You  don't  pick  them  with 
the  tips  of  your  fingers  or  you  will  bruise 
them."  To  emphasize  the  point,  he  picked 
out  apples  picked  by  the  new  men  only  20 
minutes  before. 

On  each  one.  five  brown,  round  bruises 
had  formed  where  the  fingers  and  thumb 
had  pressed  two  hard  against  the  skin. 
"These  ain't  good  for  nothin'  now,"  he  said, 
throwing  them   -o  the  ground. 

All  across  the  state  the  harvest  is  in 
full  swing  now.  From  the  Canadian  border, 
down  through  the  Hudson  Valley  mostly 
table  fruit  is  being  harvested  in  the  huge 
orchards  in  the  west,  processing  apples  are 
picked  and  shipped  for  conversion  into  ap- 
plesauce, apple  butter.  Jelly,  vinegar  and 
apple  juice. 
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And,  at  ro4d«lde  stands,  golden  Jugs  of 
appl«  elder  are  on  display.  The  elder  bas 
been  out  for  ,some  time  now,  but  connois- 
seurs have  waited  until  now  to  shop  their 
favorite  standi.  Early  elder,  they  say.  Is  made 
moetly  from  ea-Iy  Macintosh,  which  tend 
to  make  a  waitery  elder.  Now  that  Northern 
Spy  and  somei  Delicious  varieties  are  In,  they 
say,  the  "real*'  elder  Is  on  the  market. 

"It's  got  tl^at  musky  taste  that's  really 
elder,"  says  one  elderly  gentleman  who 
stopped  at  a  «tand  near  here.  "You  young 
folks  don't  kiiow  about  good  apples.  Every- 
body looks  foi  the  pretty  red  or  yellow  apple 
when  right  h(ire  is  the  best  apple  known  to 
man."  | 

He  held  ufc  a  large,  hard  green  apple 
called  the  Poind  Sweet.  "It's  the  best  eat- 
ing and  cooking  apple  ever  grown.  We  used 
to  steal  then!  when  I  was  young.  Nobody 
hardly  grows  ihem  anymore." 

Fortunately'  for  the  young  people  today 
the  country  ^oads  around  here  are  dotted 
along  the  waf  with  clumps  of  apple  trees 
abandoned  byt  still  producing  edible  fruit. 
Some  say  thef  are  the  trees  Johnny  Apple- 
seed  set  out  On  his  way  West.  Others  say 
they  are  reimiants  of  the  time  when  every 
farm  had  a  tnoneymaking  orchard  before 
the  growth  Qf  commercial  larms  pushed 
theqijout.         J 

Wf^jjever  their  origin,  there  are  plenty 
of  trees  that  young  boys  can  shinny  up  on 
a  clear,  brighti  day  and  eat  his  911.  Or,  may- 
be, Just  pick  j  a  few  small,  hard  ones  to 
throw  at  fenefc  posts  on  the  way  home. 


HON. 


A  DEMONSlHATION  FOR  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY C»F  NEVADA  PRESIDENT 


MARVIN  L.  ESCH 


or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  27.  1969 

Mr.  ESCH.JMr.  Speaker,  in  an  age  in 
which  college  presidents  are  too  often 
maligned  rather  than  praised,  it  is  es- 
pecially refreshing  to  learn  that  one  uni- 
versity had  sLch  high  respect  for  their 
admlnistratoB  that  they  deemed  it  appro- 
priate to  haVe  a  special  tribute  in  his 
honor.  Recently  the  University  of  Nevada 
in  Reno  paid  this  special  tribute  to  Pres- 
ident N.  Edd  Miller  in  a  very  unique 
way.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  afee  President  Miller  recog- 
nized in  suchla  way  as  he  was  a  former 
mentor  of  mine  and  served  on  my  doc- 
toral committee.  I  am  including  a  de- 
scription of  t&ie  events  as  published  in 
the  Washingtaon  Post  on  October  14: 
Reno  Studen^  Stun  President — Demon - 
TiON  Is  roR  Him 
[Oct.  17.— Dr.  N.  Edd  Miller, 
e  University  ot  Nevada  at 
11 -hour   day   that  starts   at 


Reno,  Nev 
president  of 
Reno,  works 
6:30  am 

As  he  drove 
ness  today,  he 


work  in  the  pre-dawn  dark- 
bnsed  something  amiss. 

When  he  reAched  the  main  gate  of  the 
campus,  he  saw  a  crowd  of  2,000  students 
massed  on  the  lawn.  They  carried  bullhorns 
and  picket  sigqs  and  banged  on  garbage  can 
lids.  Fireworks  Crackled  In  the  gloom. 

In  the  din  filler  heard  people  cheering. 
As  the  crowd  Isurged  forward  he  was  able 
to  make  out  th^  signs: 

■N.  Edd  Mlll^Day." 

Chanting,  "^e  want  Edd, "  the  students 
look  him  to  the  administration  building, 
where  he  stooA  blinking  back  tears  while 
student  body  i  (resident  Jim  Hardeaty  said. 
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"We  want  you  to  know  the  appreciation  we 
have  for  you." 

The  students  had  been  working  in  secrecy 
on  "Edd  Miller  Day"  for  days. 

An  ROTC  squad  fired  off  a  24-gun  salute. 
A  thousand  hellum-fllled  balloons  sailed  in- 
to  the  sky  as  Miller  went  to  lunch,  where 
he  was  presented  a  plaque  and  his  wife  was 
given  a  bracelet. 

Student  leaders  read  dozens  of  telegrams 
they  had  solicited  from  friends  and  educa- 
tors around  the  country.  Harold's  Club  sent 
over  a  cake  big  enough  to  serve  400 — but  It 
was  far  too  small. 

Miller  Is  "a  giant  of  a  man  to  those  who 
know  and  work  with  him,"  the  student  news 
paper,  Sagebrush,  said  In  an  editorial. 

Miller,  a  49-year-old  former  speech  profes- 
sor, came  to  the  Reno  campus  in  1965  and  be- 
came president  in  1968.  He  has  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  student  government,  which  he 
feels  helps  prevent  campus  turmoil. 

After  the  lunch,  a  police  escort  took  Mil- 
ler and  his  wife  to  the  airport  for  a  student- 
paid  weekend  In  San  Panclsco. 

"Aside  from  being  married,  this  is  the  nicest 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  me,"  he  said. 
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CREDIT  CARD  ABUSES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
ban  the  mailing  of  unsolicited  credit 
cards  and  require  that  all  requested 
credit  cards  be  sent  by  certified  mail.  My 
bill  marks  the  first  attempt  to  provide 
protection  against  the  loss  or  theft  of  all 
credit  cards  sent  through  the  mails. 

The  imparalled  boom  in  the  mailing 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards  is  much  more 
serious  and  sometimes  more  unsettling 
than  pornography.  The  unsolicited  credit 
card  is  far  more  costly  to  the  recipient 
and  to  the  Nation  than  other  forms  of 
unwanted  mass  mailings.  To  the  individ- 
ual it  can  mean  high  interest  payments, 
an  incentive  to  live  beyond  one's  means, 
and  one  more  neurosis — the  fear  that 
the  card  may  be  lost  or  stolen. 

If  this  is  the  toll  "plastic  credit"  takes 
on  the  individual,  the  toll  on  the  Nation 
may  be  even  greater.  For  spending  with 
credit  cards  cancels  out  the  effects  of 
existing  anti-inflationary  restraints  on 
our  economy.  And  the  annual  interest 
rate  on  unpaid  goods  and  services  which 
ranges  from  18  to  50  percent  is  itself  an 
important  factor  in  spiraling  inflation. 

Credit  cards  can  be  useful  tools  for 
consumers.  After  all  credit  cards  enable 
people  to  be  flexible  in  purchases — buy- 
ing products  as  they  are  needed  and, 
ideally,  when  they  are  on  sale.  Credit 
cards  relieve  individuals  from  having  to 
carry  around  large  sums  of  money. 

But  the  question  at  hand  is  not  wheth- 
er credit  cards  are  used  wisely  by  peo- 
ple but  whether  unsolicited  credit  cards 
constitute  an  invasion  of  privacy,  an  un- 
fair burden  on  the  recipient,  and  a  men- 
ace. If  the  credit  card  is  lost  or  stolen — 
the  fate  of  IVi  million  of  them  each 
year— the  intended  recipient  may  be  in- 
volved in  costly  litigation  to  disprove  his 
responsibility  for  incurred  charges. 
Credit  card  fraud  losses  amount  to  more 
than  $100  million  each  year. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  held 
hearings  in  September  on  a  proposal  to 
ban  the  mailing  of  unsolicited  credit 
cards  by  companies  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion. E^ren  if  this  rule  were  adopted,  how- 
ever, it  would  exclude  transportation 
companies  and  banks.  The  outstanding 
credit  under  bank  cards  alone,  much  of 
it  unsolicited,  was  $1.3  billion  at  the  end 
of  last  year. 

With  300  million  credit  cards  in  cir- 
culation in  the  United  States  and  100 
million  being  added  each  year,  curbing 
credit  card  abuses  is  no  easy  task  for  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  is  a  seriou.s 
burden  on  the  consuming  public.  Busi- 
nesses, which  indiscriminately  distribute 
plastic  credit  to  the  nonsoliciting,  un- 
su.specting  public,  have  abdicated  respon- 
sibility to  consumers. 

The  only  solution  I  believe  acceptable 
is  one  which  provides  adequate  pro- 
tection for  consumers  against  the  haz- 
ards of  unrequested  credit  cards.  By 
combining  both  a  ban  on  the  mail- 
ing of  unsolicited  cards  and  a  require- 
ment that  all  other  cards  be  sent  by 
certified  mail,  my  bill  protects  the  con- 
sumer against  the  hazards  he  might  en- 
counter m  receiving  credit  cards  he  asked 
for  as  well  as  ones  he  did  not  request. 
Obviously,  requested  credit  cards  can 
also  be  lost  or  stolen  through  the  mails 
and  the  consumer  needs  protection 
against  losses  resulting  from  the  fraud- 
ulent use  of  these  credit  cards  as  well. 

Businesses  which  zealously  bombard 
the  public  with  credit  cards  will  not  be 
more  discriminating  until  legislative  ac- 
tion is  taken.  My  bill  will  not  cure  all  of 
the  problems  associated  with  credit 
cards  but  it  will  put  an  end  to  a  few 
Excedrin  headaches. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  RESEARCH  IN 
DRUG  ABUSE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  this  session  we  have  shown  increasing 
recognition  of  the  problem  of  drug  abuse 
in  this  coimtry.  It  is  of  direct  concei-n 
to  each  one  of  us  because  it  is  a  problem, 
to  some  degree,  in  each  one  of  our  con- 
stituencies. Drug  abuse  has  penetrated 
evei-y  socioeconomic  group  and  every  age 
level.  It  poses  a  very  real  threat  to  the 
fabric  of  our  society,  especially  because 
of  its  prevalence  in  the  younger  genera- 
tion. 

What  have  we  done  to  manifest  our 
concern?  There  have  been  a  number  of 
proposals  relating  to  the  control  of  the 
misuse  of  dangerous  drugs  and  narcot- 
ics, relating  to  public  education  and 
revision  of  the  existing  penalty  structure. 
These  approaches  to  the  problem  are  im- 
portant ones  but  we  cannot  neglect  the 
area  of  research. 

We  have  been  told  time  and  again  by 
experts  in  the  drug  abuse  field  appear- 
ing before  our  committees  that  there  are 
simply  too  many  unanswered  questions 
about  narcotic  and  dangerous  drugs — 
questions    regarding    their   properties; 
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their  short-  and  long-range  effects;  their 
real  danger  to  the  individual  and  to  so- 
ciety. Perhaps  the  greatest  question  of  all 
is  why  are  so  many  people  turning  to 
drugs,  and  how  can  this  situation  best 
be  attacked?  These  questions  can  only 
be  answered  through  exhaustive  re- 
search. Only  with  such  answers  can  we 
develop  educational  programs  and  re- 
vise drug  control  statutes  in  such  ways 
that  they  will  be  most  effective. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  has  reorganized  its  structure  in 
recognition  of  the  need  for  concentrated 
research  in  this  area,  consolidating  all 
units  dealing  with  drug  dependency  into 
the  Division  of  Narcotic  Addiction  and 
Drug  Abuse.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
14479  introduced  October  23,  1969.  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  California. 
It  provides  for  an  authorization  of  $25 
million  to  this  division  of  NIMH — 
strictly  for  research  purposes — for  fiscal 
year  1970.  Surely  this  is  a  minimal 
amoimt  considering  the  amount  of  re- 
search that  is  yet  to  be  done  and  the  im- 
portance of  this  research  to  the  welfare 
of  our  Nation. 

Let  us  look  at  our  priorities.  In  fiscal 
year  1969,  NIMH's  Division  on  Narcotic 
Addiction  and  Dangerous  Drugs  spent 
$4,549,000  for  research,  including  extra- 
mural grants.  We  could  practically  say 
that  this  was  all  the  money  spent  in  the 
United  States  last  year  on  drug  abuse 
research  because  private  contributions  in 
this  area  are  negligible.  Over  the  same 
period  we  spent  $350  million  on  research 
in  chemical  and  biological  warfare. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  this  year? 
The  Division  on  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  expects  no  more  funds  than  it 
received  last  year,  but  the  amount  spent 
on  chemical  and  biological  warfare  re- 
search will  most  probably  i-emain  at  the 
same  high  level. 

Where  are  the  budget  cuts  coming  this 
year?  Research  and  development  obliga- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  will  decrease  by  $36 
million.  Such  obligations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  increase  by  $521 
million;  for  atomic  energy  research  pro- 
grams there  will  be  an  increase  of  $16 
million. 

Do  we  claim  that  priorities  for  au- 
thoiizations  are  based  on  the  public  wel- 
fare? If  we  do,  then  we  had  better  give 
direct  attention  to  one  of  our  most  seri- 
ous and  threatening  domestic  problems, 
which  is  drug  abuse.  We  are  talking  about 
8  to  12  million  Americans  who  have  ex- 
perimented with  or  regularly  used  maii- 
huana;  we  are  talking  about  unknown 
thousands  who  have  experimented  with 
the  dangerous  drugs  such  as  LSD,  the 
amphetamines,  and  barbiturates.  Many 
of  them  have  died  from  their  experience. 
We  are  talking  about  67,000  known  nar- 
cotic addicts  who  have  not  only  ruined 
their  own  lives  but  have  also  undennined 
the  society  around  them  by  committing 
crimes  to  support  their  habit.  We  are 
talking  about  schoolchildren,  college 
students,  servicemen,  businessmen,  and 
derelicts. 

Finally  we  are  talking  about  organized 
crime,  which  annually  reaps  approxi- 
mately $300  million  in  profits  from  the 
illicit  drug  trade. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  authori- 
zation proposed  in  H.R.  14479  of  $25  mil- 
lion for  the  Division  of  Narcotic  Addic- 
tion and  Drug  Abuse  will  provide  for  the 
kind  of  immediate  and  intensive  research 
we  need  in  this  vital  area.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure. 


BLACK  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday,  October  27.  1969 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  testimony 
before  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  on  July  25,  1969,  Dr.  Clif- 
ford C,  Davis,  president,  Interracial 
Council  for  Business  Opportunity,  and 
Darwin  W.  Bolden,  national  executive 
director  of  that  organization,  made  im- 
portant proposals  regarding  minority 
economic  development.  If  'black  capi- 
talism" is  to  be  more  than  public  rela- 
tions talk,  then  it  is  essential  for  the 
administration  to  give  full  support  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the 
Office  of  Minority  Enterprise. 

Darwin  Bolden  pointed  out  three  areas 
in  need  of  executive  and  congressional 
action — the  development  of  capital  re- 
sources, the  provision  of  management 
counseling  services  to  minority  entre- 
preneurs, and  management  education. 

Dr.  Davis  recommended  the  creation  of 
an  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Services 
which  would  help  minority  entrepreneurs 
to  obtain  Federal  procurement  contracts. 
The  Interracial  Council  for  Business 
Opportunity  since  1963  has  assisted  more 
than  2,000  black  business  enterprises  by 
providing  free  martegement  consulting 
services.  Over  1,500  men  and  women  have 
attended  management  training  courses 
sponsored  by  the  council.  The  council  has 
set  up  in  cooperation  with  four  New  York 
City  banks  a  fund  to  guarantee  up  to  50 
percent  of  $3  million  in  soft  loans. 

The  experience  and  advice  of  the  In- 
terracial Council  for  Business  Opportu- 
nity should  make  it  clear  to  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  that  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government  must  be  used 
to  the  fullest  extent  to  free  black  Amer- 
ica from  economic  bondage.  The  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Clifford  C.  Davis  and  Dai-win 
W.  Bolden  follows: 

Statement  by  Dr.  Clifford  C.  Davis 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
this  Committee  in  my  capacity  as  President 
of  the  Interracial  Council  For  Business  Op- 
portvmity.  I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  in- 
viting Mr.  Darwin  W.  Bolden,  the  National 
Executive  Director  of  that  organization,  to 
testify. 

To  save  your  time  and  simplify  our  pres- 
entation I  would  like  to  confine  my  state- 
ment to  a  review  of  the  activities  of  the  In- 
terracial Council  For  Business  Opportunity 
and  to  give  some  suggestions  concerning 
Federal  procurement  policies.  Mr.  Bolden  can 
then  deal  with  some  specifics  of  minority 
business  enterprise.  I  hope  that  between  us 
we  can  make  a  constructive  contribution  to 
your  consideration  of  this  urgent  matter. 

First,  to  qualify  myself,  let  me  tell  you  that 
I  am  the  founder  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Riverton  Laboratories,  Inc.,  and  Clifford 
Chemical  Corporation  in  Newark.  New  Jersey. 
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These  two  companies  manufacture  chemi- 
cal and  pharmaceutical  products  sold  on  the 
national  and  international  markets.  Both 
companies  are  multi-million  dollar  opera- 
tions. 

So,  I  am  appearing  here  today  both  as  a 
black  businessman  who  has  been  able  to 
break  out  of  the  confines  of  the  ghetto  to 
the  mainstream  of  American  business  enter- 
prise, and  as  the  president  of  a  national 
organization  devoted  to  helping  other  black 
businessmen  move  in  the  same  direction. 

The  Interracial  Council  For  Business  Op- 
portunity was  formed  in  1963  by  the  Urban 
League  of  Greater  New  York  and  the  Metro- 
politan Council  of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress. At  first  it  operated  only  in  New  York 
City.  In  1965.  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation,  it  was  expanded  into 
a  national  organization.  Local  councils  were 
formed  in  Los  Angeles,  where  it  played  a 
major  role  in  helping  black  businessmen 
after  the  Watts  riots,  and  in  Newark  .  At  that 
time,  I  became  co-chalman,  together  with 
former  Governor  Robert  B.  Meyner,  of  the 
Newark  chapter.  Since  then  local  chapters 
have  been  opened  In  New  Orleans,  and  here 
in  Washington,  DC. 

The  National  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Inter- 
racial Council  For  Business  Opportunity  are 
Rodman  C.  Rockefeller,  President  of  the  In- 
ternational Basle  Economy  Corporation,  and 
William  R.  Hudglns,  President  of  Freedom 
National  Bank.  The  Board  of  Directors  in- 
cludes over  fifty  nationally  prominent  busi- 
nessmen, both  black  and  white,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  core  of  the  Council's  program  is  the 
provision  of  free  management  consulting 
services  to  black  bxisiness  enterprises.  In  the 
simplest  terms,  we  are  a  vehicle  for  bring- 
ing the  black  businessman  who  needs  help 
together  with  a  successful  businessman  who 
can  give  him  that  help.  In  the  slightly  over 
five  years  since  the  Council  opened  its  doors 
more  than  2,000  such  businesses  have  been 
helped. 

Many  of  those  who  come  to  the  Council 
for  help  are.  as  you  might  expect.  In  need 
of  management  training.  To  meet  this  need 
the  Council  has  developed  training  courses 
*in  the  basics  in  business  practice,  and  has 
worked  with  colleges  and  universities  to  de- 
velop management  seminars  in  such  subjects 
as  accounting,  business  law,  credit,  sales  pro- 
motion and  marketing,  production,  adver- 
tising and  personnel  management.  Over  1,500 
men  and  women  have  attended  management 
training  courses  sponsored  by  the  Council. 
A  third  aspect  of  the  council  program  is 
the  ICBO  Fund  which  has  been  established 
in  cooperation  with  four  major  New  York 
City  banks.  Through  this  fund  the  council 
will  guarantee  up  to  50  per  cent  of  $3  mil- 
lion in  so-called  "soft"  loans  to  minority 
businessmen. 

Through  another  program  the  council  Is 
now  assisting  the  development  of  twenty- 
five  business  ventures  with  a  minimum 
capitalization  of  siOO.OOO  designed  to  pro- 
vide maximum  opportunity  for  black  em- 
ployment. These  range  from  a  $100,000  com- 
puter systems  corporation  to  a  $400,000 
cosmetics  supply  house  to  a  $6  million  hotel 
In  addition,  in  New  York  City,  the  council 
has  Initiated  a  pilot  program  to  facilitate 
the  orderly  transfer  of  profitable  business 
enterprises  from  white  to  black  ownership. 
It  does  so  through  an  "Internship  fund"  from 
which  black  businessmen  receive  grants-in- 
aid  as  they  learn  to  operate  businesses  they 
win  eventually  purchase. 

Finally,  the  CouncU  has  initiated  a  co- 
operative program  involving  major  Ameri- 
can corporations  interested  In  aiding  the 
growth  and  development  of  large  black- 
owned  businesses.  It  seeks  to  do  so  through 
diverting  purchases  to  existing  black-owned 
businesses,  through  aiding  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  black  suppUers  or  service 
corporations.  The  aim  of  this  program  Is  to 
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develop  »  liinii«d  nuiiib«r  of  multimllUon 
dollar  black-o^med  corporatlona  which  will 
be  labor  Intensive  and  located  in  or  on  tha 
fringe  of  black  oommunitlee. 

Underlying  ail  that  we  have  done  at  th« 
Council  have  ieen  two  fundamental  con- 
siderations:       : 

First,  that  Hack-owned  businesses  must 
be  a  part  of  ithe  total  community — they 
cannot  and  myst  not  be  confined  to  the 
ghetto.  I 

Second,  that  they  must  not  be  limited  to 
so-called  "mom  and  pop"  service  establish- 
ments. 

We  are  flrmlv  convinced  that  these  con- 
siderations must  also  underlie  the  activities 
of  government  in  encouraging  minority 
business  enterpilse.  And  we  believe  that  one 
area  where  government  activity  can  be  most 
important  is  in  procurement. 

If  major  United  States  corporations  can 
Introduce  socla  factors  into  their  buying 
considerations — and  they  are  doing  so  in 
helping  to  enciiurage  black  businessmen — 
there  is  no  reason  that  we  should  ask  any 
less  of  the  government. 

The  Federal  government  should  allocate 
at  least  10  per  cent  of  all  its  purchases  to 
black-owned  businesses. 

The  Federal  |  government  should  slice 
through  the  redj  tape  of  process — simplifying 
bidding  and  ei^pedltlng  payments,  so  the 
minority  buslne$sman  can  afford  to  compete. 
-  The  Federal  government  should  provide 
management  assistance  to  help  black-owned 
businesses  compete  in  the  procurement 
process. 

And,  finally,  the  Federal  government  should 
stop  being  price  blind  in  its  purchases.  Why 
should  differences  of  pennies  or  nicklea  or 
even  quarters  dli'ert  purchases  from  areas  of 
significant  social  and  economic  need?  Yet 
that  is  how  the  present  procedures  work. 

On  that  point  let  me  say  parenthetically, 
I  have  had  some  personal  experience.  In 
bidding  on  a  V«  terans  Administration  con- 
tract recently  my  company  lost  out,  for  a 
matter  of  nickel  (,  to  a  European  firm.  I  find 
It  hard  to  belie' e  that  the  saving  of  those 
nickels  was  worth  the  loss  of  that  contract 
in  Newark — not  I  o  mention  the  added  burden 
for  our  balance  o ;  payments. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  we  recom- 
mend that  an  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Services  be  established,  perhaps  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  mission  af  such  an  Office  would  be 
to  systematicall  r  identify  minority-owned 
suppliers  and  se  -vice  corporations  through- 
out the  country  using  agencies  like  ICBO, 
the  National  Urban  League,  PACT,  the  Na- 
tional Business  1  eague  and  others  as  sources 
of  information  js  to  what  these  businesses 
are  and  where  tiey  are  located. 

In  our  view,  the  Office  should  act  as  a 
broker  between  ninorlty  entrepreneurs  and 
the  hundreds  of  [overnment  agencies  award- 
ing contracts. 

It  may  well  b(i  that  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Servicen  ought  to  set  up  a  bonus 
point  system  lor  bidding  on  government  con- 
tracts— in  the  sai  ae  way  as  veterans  are  given 
point  preferences  under  the  civil  service 
system. 

There  is  UttU  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
government  itsel  could  establish  thousands 
and  thousands  o'  new  enterprises  U  it  went 
about  the  Job  pn  iperly  but  as  with  anything 
else  there  are  pil  falls  to  be  avoided  and  ex- 
perience brings  t)  mind  two  major  ones: 

Government  co  atracts  with  minority  man- 
ufacturers should  provide  for  on-site  federal 
inspectors  so  tha  ;  contract  specifications  can 
be  maintained  diulng  the  entire  production 
process.  It  has  happened  that  after  tremen- 
dous investment  i  in  capital  equipment  and 
labor  the  output  of  a  small  factory  has  been 
rejected  by  the  government.  The  business- 
man, of  course,  i|i  left  holding  the  bag. 

The  second  pit|all  can  be  avoided  by  mak- 
ing contracts  of  appropriate  length  for  tb« 
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service  to  be  rendered.  For  example,  tn  one 
case  I  know  of  a  Negro  dry  cleaner  who  wa« 
awarded  a  contract  on  a  military  base.  The 
contract  term  was  two  y<earB  but  to  service 
the  contract  he  wa«  forced  to  take  out  a 
ten-year  loan.  Aa  you  might  expect  he  went 
broke. 

I  have  tried  to  briefly  describe  the  opera- 
tions of  one  outstanding  successful  privately 
spyonsored  economic  development  agency.  I 
think  that  thia  is  where  the  thrust  belongs — 
not  In  government  agencies;  and  secondly, 
I  have  tried  to  suggest  a  course  of  action  the 
federal  government  might  take  which  with- 
out additional  federal  expenditures — for  the 
contracts  are  awarded  anjrway— can  signifi- 
cantly strengthen  minority  economic  devel- 
opment In  this  country  and  in  so  doing  can 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  in  this  nation  for 
all  its  citizens. 

Thank  you. 

St.atement  bt  Darwim  W.  Bolden 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  want  to  Join  Dr.  Davis 
in  expressing  appreciation  to  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear  here  on  behalf  of  the 
Interracial  Council  for  Business  Oppor- 
tunity. Dr.  Davis  has  reviewed  for  you  the 
activities  of  the  Council  and  proposed  a 
number  of  ways  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  encourage  minority  business 
enterprise  through  ita  procurement  policies. 
I  would  like  now,  as  National  Executive 
Director  of  the  Council,  to  go  into  some 
specifics  of  the  present  situation  and  make 
some  additional  prop>osals. 

First  let  me  point  out,  without  burdening 
you  with  examples,  that  the  economic  Iso- 
lation of  black  men  in  this  country  is  a 
by-product  of  the  segregation  which  took 
place  in  this  country  after  the  Civil  War. 

Prior  to  the  CivU  War,  free  Negroes  in  this 
country  moved  in  the  mainstream  of  the 
economy  and  were  prominent,  successful 
entrepreneurs  in  every  line  of  enterprise. 
There  are  even  today,  in  many  southern  com- 
munities— as  some  members  of  this  Commit- 
tee know — black-controlled  enterprises  that 
have  survived  from  that  early  period. 

It  was  not  xxntil  after  emancipation  and 
after  reconstruction  that  black  businessmen 
were  driven  out  of  the  mainstream  of  the 
American  economy  and  confined  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  to  doing  business  within  the 
black  community. 

Daring  the  period  of  northern  migration, 
starting  with  the  First  World  War,  millions 
of  blacks  moved  into  communities  where 
control  of  commercial  activities — stores  and 
service  establishments — was  firmly  in  the 
hands  of  the  groups  which  preceded  them. 
As  a  result,  blacks  were  excluded  even  from 
these  enterprises. 

Now  we  have  moved  to  a  third  stage  of 
discrimination  that  la  even  more  restrictive: 
the  systematic  destruction  of  black  enter- 
plrse  by  increasing  white  competition. 

All  of  a  sudden,  in  the  past  few  years,  the 
white  businessman  has  discovered  the  "black 
market" — not  the  black  market  of  wartime 
price  and  wage  controls,  but  a  market  com- 
prised of  25  million  black  Americans  with 
440  billions  in  purchasing  power.  And  the 
white  man  has  decided  he  wants  this,  too. 

As  a  result,  the  1960  census  showed  a  20 
percent  drop  in  the  number  of  black  busi- 
nessmen in  this  country.  Black-owned  eating 
places  fell  off  by  a  third.  Other  black-owned 
retail  outlets  declined  17  percent.  The  black- 
owned  hotel-motel  business  slumped.  Even 
the  "special"  markets  developed  by  black 
cosmetic  firms  were  invaded  by  white  com- 
petitors. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  this  there  appeared 
white  politicians  who  told  us  we  could  be 
saved  by  "black  capitalism."  Whatever  it  may 
have  meant  originally,  that  U  now  a  term 
symbolizing  nothing  more  than  the  creation 
o'  a  few  more  "mom  and  oop"  stores  in  the 
ghettoes — stores  where  black  men  and  women 
are  expected  to  work  from  dawn  to  dark,  six 
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or  seven  days  a  week,  with  the  hope  of  ex- 
tracting a  meager  existence  by  selling  the 
products  of  a  white  economy. 

The  time  has  come  when  this  Administra- 
tion, the  Congress  and  all  Americans  must 
understand  that  the  cries  of  Negroes  and 
other  have-not  Americans  are  not  for  black, 
brown  or  other  shades  of  capltaUsm  but 
rather  for  the  economic  development  of  mi- 
nority conmiunities  across  the  land.  By  this 
I  mean  a  marshalling  of  public  and  private 
resources  to  initiate  programs  for  the  eco- 
nomic empowerment  of  the  have-nots  of 
America  both  black  and  white;  both  urban 
and  rural.  Business  development  in  this  con- 
text is  a  way  to  economic  empowerment  but 
not  an  end  in  itself. 

I  shall  not  belabor  you  with  concepts  or 
strategies  for  economic  development.  The 
United  States  Government  has  financed  a 
number  of  economic  development  studies 
and  has  funded  massive  economic  develop- 
ment programs  around  the  world,  but  not 
here  at  home. 

Within  the  fr.imework  of  business  entre- 
preneurship  and  minority  economic  develop- 
ment, there  are  three  principal  concerns  to 
which  this  Congress  and  this  Administration 
should  address  themselves.  They  are  the  de- 
velopment of  adequate  capital  resources;  pro- 
vision for  management  counseling  services 
to  minority  entrepreneurs;  and  the  expan- 
sion of  existing  management  training  pro- 
grams. 

Capital  Resources:  The  two  principal  agen- 
cies for  carrj'ing  out  the  Administration's 
program  in  business  development  are  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Minority  Business  Enterprise  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  While  well-staffed, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  Office  has  prac- 
tically no  money  and  relatively  little  au- 
thority over  the  115  federal  programs  that 
can  potentially  relate  to  minority  business 
development.  The  SBA  has  only  $18,000,000 
for  direct  loans,  $90,000,000  for  guaranties, 
and  nothing  for  502  programs.  This  is  a  pit- 
tance contrasted  with  the  total  need. 

We  need,  at  the  very  least,  a  National  Eco- 
nomic Development  Fund  to  make  capital 
available  on  a  rotating  basis  to  minority  busi- 
nessmen. This  Fund  should  operate  through 
minority  lending  institutions  and  through 
private  organizations  such  as  the  Interracial 
Council  for  Business  Opportunity. 

It  should  not  be  government-administered 
but  run  through  private  or  contract  agencies 
that  are  part  of  the  minority  business  com- 
munity and  competent  to  operate  there.  The 
FHind  should  provide  direct  loans,  loan 
guaranties  and  equity  funding  for  minority- 
owned  businesses.  And  it  should  give  priority 
to  enterprises  with  high  social  Impact:  drug- 
stores, supermarkets,  radio.  TV.  press  and 
labor-intensive   light   industry. 

We  know  the  loan  guaranty  concept  works. 
ICBO  has  developed  and  is  currently  operat- 
ing a  flexible  loan  guaranty  fund  capitalized 
at  $750,000.  It  generates  loans  up  to  $3,000,- 
000  in  participation  with  fotir  major  New 
York  City  banks. 

We  are  now  incorporating  a  National 
Venture  Capital  Fund  to  be  inititally  capi- 
talized at  $1,000,000.  It  will  operate  like  a 
mutual  fund  pooling  investments  and  shar- 
ing risks  designed  for  rapid  capital  turnover. 
Both  of  these  programs  are  private  efforts 
which  now  Involve  no  government  support 
but  could  certainly  use  it  if  we  are  to  have  a 
substantial  impact  on  the  problem  of  getting 
credit  and  capital  for  minority  businessmen. 
Therefore,  ICBO  strongly  recommends  that 
this  Conunittee  call  for  the  establishment  of 
a  task  force  composed  of  representative*  of 
the  Committee,  the  Office  of  Minority  Busi- 
ness Enterprise,  and  private  organizations 
such  as  the  National  Business  League,  the 
Harlem  Conmionwealth  Corporation,  and  In- 
terracial Council  for  Business  Opportunity, 
and  others. 
This  task  force  should  be  directed  to  carry 
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back  to  the  Committee  proposed  legislation 
necessary  to  establish  a  National  Economic 
Development  Fund,  and  this  Committee 
should  be  prepared  to  recommend  an  initial 
appropriation  of  a  billion  dollars  for  this 
purpose.  This  is  a  not  unrealistic  amount 
when  one  remembers  the  aid  advanced  abroad 
for  foreign  economic  programs. 

Afanagement  Counseling:  Money  alone  is 
not  sufficient.  Under  racism  in  America, 
blacks  and  other  minorities  have  been  sys- 
lematlcally  excluded  from  business  develop- 
ment and  have  sought  Jobs,  rather  than 
equity  in  America. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  black  men  in  Amer- 
ica, perceiving  the  closed  doors  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  entered  the  professions 
and  government  service  rather  than  business. 
Those  who  went  into  the  business  arena  were 
basically  restricted  to  ghetto-based  "mom 
and  pop"  operations.  Those  who  now  seek 
to  enter  business  need  and  want  technical 
assistance.  ICBO.  through  its  volunteer  busi- 
nessmen, provides  free  management  con- 
sulting services. 

Since  its  inception  in  1963,  we  have  pro- 
vided management  consulting  services  to 
more  than  2.000  minority  businessmen.  Ap- 
proximately 2.500  volunteer  businessmen 
from  all  levels,  both  black  and  white,  have 
provided  free  services  to  ICBO  clients. 

We  believe  that  only  the  volunteer  busi- 
nessman, with  experience  and  success  in  the 
market  place,  can  provide  the  kind  of  tech- 
nical assistance  required.  We  believe  that  the 
best  base  for  these  services  is  in  private  agen- 
cies like  ours.  Volunteer  businessmen  seem 
unwilling  to  donate  their  services  to  govern- 
ment agencies  hopelessly  bogged  down  in 
red  tape  and  operated  by  the  bxireaucratlcal- 
ly  inclined. 

SBA's  Project  Score  is  a  tragic  failure  for 
this  very  reason.  What  organization — pub- 
lic or  private — can  afford  to  have  on  its 
staff.  In  today's  market,  the  diversity  of  skills 
reqviired  to  assist  business  ventures  ranging 
from  a  clothing  retail  outlet  to  a  shopping 
center,  to  a  television  station,  to  a  catfish 
cooperative?  By  using  socially  committed 
businessmen  prepared  to  give  freely  what 
they  know  best,  these  services  can  and  are 
being  provided. 

We  propose  that  this  Committee  and  this 
Congress  consider  ways  and  means  of  greatly 
expanding  private  initiative  in  this  field  to 
other  urban  and  rural  centers  where  it  is 
urgently  needed. 

Management  Education:  The  third  area  in 
which  the  government,  cooperating  with  the 
private  sector,  can  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  minority  economic  development 
is  that  of  management  education. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  con- 
fronting the  local  ICBO  offices  is  that  of 
locating  new  minority  entrepreneurs.  The 
opportunities  for  small-and-medium-sized 
ventures  today  far  exceed  the  supply  of 
takers.  We  have  already  explained  why  this 
is  so. 

In  each  of  the  six  ICBO  cities,  local  staff 
tising  volunteer  businessmen  provide  train- 
ing programs  to  more  than  1,500  persons 
annually.  But  these  measures  are  modest  and 
fall  far  short  of  what  is  really  required: 
and  that  is  additional  management  training 
programs  designed  to  upgrade  skills  and  de- 
velop new  skills  for  existing  and  potential 
minority  businessmen;  and  long-term  busi- 
ness management  training  programs  de- 
veloped in  cooperation  with  colleges  and 
universities. 

But  not  piecemeal  training.  One  program 
:ccently  undertaken  by  a  itniversity  in  New 
England  provides  summer  training  to  eight 
trainees!  There  are  two  blacks  in  that  com- 
munity. I  am  talking  about  management 
training  programs  carried  out  in  the  minority 
communities  where  the  people  are! 

Private  agencies  like  ICBO  should  have 
federal  money  to  help  develop  managers  and 
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owners  of  radio  and  television  stations, 
trucking  lines,  general  contracting  firms, 
shopping  centers,  drugstores,  substantial  re- 
tail  outlets,   manufacturing   units,  etc. 

Equally  Important  are  training  services  for 
the  management  of  the  25  cooperatives  now 
operating  in  the  rural  South.  Under  private 
aegis,  a  Southern  cooperative  management 
training  and  business  center  should  be 
established  in  a  key  Southern  city  to  aid 
those  cooperatives  already  functioning  as 
well  as  to  help  start  new  ones.  Once  again, 
we  urge  that  government  share  in  the  fund- 
ing but  that  such  a  facility  be  privately 
operated. 

To  undertake  such  ambitious  programs 
will  require  partnership  planning  by  fed- 
eral agencies  and  private  organizations  such 
as  the  Urban  League,  National  Business 
League,  ICBO,  and  others,  as  well  as  care- 
fully selected  universities.  Revolving  scholar- 
ship funds,  corporate  internship  programs 
and  repayable  tuition  grants  (perhaps  pat- 
terned after  ICBO's  recoverable  on-the-job 
Internship  grants)  are  all  devices  which  can 
be  tised  to  minimize  cost.  They  are  critically 
Important  if  we  are  to  begin  the  flow  of  a 
substantial  ntimber  of  well-trained  potential 
entrepreneurs. 

I  win  not  prolong  the  list  of  things  that 
need  to  be  done  and  which  require  federal 
participation.  Certainly  what  I  have  men- 
tioned should  be  enough  to  Indicate  where 
government  should  start.  And  we  must  start. 

The  present  Administration  has  given  only 
token  support  to  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  the  New  Office  of  Minority  Busi- 
ness Enterprise.  Both  need  money.  Both  need 
authority.  And.  above  all.  they  need  to  be 
released  from  the  superficial  cosmetic  con- 
cepts of  this  Administration. 

I  have  tried  to  describe  for  this  Commit- 
tee three  areas  of  minority  economic  develop- 
ment in  which  a  mtich  greater  federal  pres- 
ence than  now  exists  is  essential  if  this  na- 
tion is  ever  going  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
economic  problems  of  a  nation  within  a  na- 
tion; a  nation  whose  people  are  consigned 
to  the  outlands  of  what  is  best  and  most 
liopeful  in  American  life;  and  a  people  whose 
threshhold  for  tolerance,  frustration  and  de- 
spair sinks  lower  each  day. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  private  and  pub- 
lic sectors,  acting  in  concert,  can  overcome 
a7iy  impediment  to  full  participation  in 
American  life  which  now  exists. 

In  fact,  gentlemen,  minority  economic  de- 
velopment is  simply  a  matter  of  what  pri- 
ority we  put  upon  the  plight  of  this  nation 
within  a  nation.  And  perhaps  of  how  much 
time  you  think  remains. 

TTiank  you. 


BELLAIRS.  SINCERITY  GO 
TOGETHER 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
one  of  the  most  highly  respected  radio 
personalities  in  Chicago  left  his  favorite 
spot  at  WBBM  and  moved  on  to  his  own 
radio  station  in  Crystal  Lake,  111. 

Mai  Bellairs  is  a  Chicago  institution 
and  we  are  very  pleased  that  over  the 
years  because  of  the  wide  range  of 
WBBM's  coverage  he  had  gained  many 
friends  in  areas  well  beyond  Chicago. 

While  we  can  well  understand  Mr.  Bel- 
lairs desire  to  form  his  own  programs  on 
his  own  station  in  nearby  Crystal  Lake.  I 
am  syre  I  speak  for  many  people  when  I 
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say  we  wish  him  luck  and  great  success 
in  his  new  venture. 

He  and  his  wife,  Jo,  are  two  of  radio's 
most  highly  resp>ected  personalities.  It  is 
comforting  to  know  that  Mai  has  not  left 
radio  but  merely  moving  on  to  another 
facility. 

I  am  sure  that  WBBM  will  miss  him. 
but  the  change  is  understandable  when 
one  considers  that  WBBM  is  the  CBS 
outlet  in  Chicago  carrying  an  all  news 
format. 

While  Mr.  Bellairs  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  newscaster  in  addition  to  all 
his  other  attributes,  I  believe  it  is  safe 
to  presume  chat  he  is  more  at  home  in 
his  usual  conversation  and  discussion 
format. 

The  Chicago  Tiibune's  television  and 
radio  editor,  Jerry  Shnay,  recently  car- 
ried an  excellent  article  about  Mai  Bel- 
lairs which  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  today  and  to  take  this  occasion 
to  wish  Mr.  Bellairs  and  his  wife  many 
years  of  happiness  in  their  new  adven- 
ture on  wrVS  in  Crystal  Lake.  111. 

The  Tribune  article  follows: 

Bellairs,  Sincerity  Go  Together 
(By  Jerry  Shnay) 

Mai  Bellairs  exudes  an  image  of  unvar- 
nished, unadulterated,  unmitigated,  una- 
bashed, 99  and  44-lOOths  per  cent  pure-sin- 
cerity. And  ladies,  really,  very  few  folks  can 
make  that  statement. 

His  big.  butter-melting  voice,  one  that  has 
influenced  housewives  in  Chicago  for  more 
than  20  years,  is  off  the  air.  Friday  Bellairs 
intoned  his  last  carefully  pearshaped  words 
over  station  WBBM  and  headed  for  greener 
pastures  allowing  for  even  greater  sincerity. 

He  and  wife  Jo  |no  Josephine  or  Joanna  | 
are  going  to  be  the  new  owners  of  radio  sta- 
tion WCLR  in  Crystal  Lake.  And  WCLR  Is 
going  to  become  sincere.  It  will  be  changed 
to  WIVS  [pronounced  wives]  and  one  is  in- 
stantly aware  to  whom  the  audience  and  the 
commercials  will  be  geared. 

Bellairs  is  almost  too  true  to  be  true.  The 
unique  Bellairs  sound  and  pitch  has  been  a 
hallmark  of  the  station  since  May  1,  1955. 
For  14  years,  Mai  has  used  his  "over  the 
kitchen  table"  way  of  looking  at  you  sin- 
cerely, v.'hile  talking  into  a  microphone.  He  is 
says  one  man  "a  perfect  pitchman."  In  other 
words,  Mai  can  sell  you  anything  (well,  al- 
most anything  I  and  make  you  enjoy  it,  yea. 
even  yearn  for  it  right  now,  so  hurry  up  and 
get  down  to  your  store,  real  quick  now. 

Radio  insiders  tell  you  Bellairs  never  uses 
a  script  when  he  does  a  commercial.  He 
doesn't  need  one.  because  he  says,  quite  sin- 
cerely of  course,  that  he  or  Jo  |"my  wife  Jo"| 
has  used  the  product.  "Honest."  he  says  sin- 
cerely, "I  really  do  know  about  the  product 
I  sell.  I've  had  difficulty  only  once.  That  was 
when  I  was  doing  commercials  for  a  clgaret 
and  after  a  couple  of  months  they  thought  I 
wasn't  doing  a  good  job. 

"'I  [pause]  know  it,"  I  said.  'I  know 
[pause-chuckle]  it.'  It's  just  that,  well,  you 
know,  I  really  don't  smoke,  and  I  sort  of 
didn't  hit  it  off  with  the  product." 

Bellairs,  from  the  Wyoming  wilds,  has  been 
knocking  around  Chicago  radio  and  TV  for 
years.  In  1946.  young,  married,  and  out  of 
work,  he  came  to  Chicago  looking  for  a  big 
break.  It  came  when  he  took  over  as  an  an- 
nouncer at  WCFL  for  the  departing  Jimmy 
Dudley  who  went  to  Cleveland  to  annoimce 
baseball  games.  And  if  you  think  that's  an 
advancement,  you've  never  been  to  Cleve- 
land. 

In  1950,  Bellairs  went  to  free  lance  work 
anywhere  he  could  get  a  Job.  He  did  a  man  on 
the  street  program  to  a  "Music  Wagon"  pro- 
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gram  with  Ari  Van  Damme,  his  sc«ordlan, 
and  other  top  acta  In  ttae  Chicago  area. 

Jn  1966,  Betlalra  came  to  WBBM  aa  an 
announcer  and  also  play«d  mualc. 

When  WBBM  went  to  a  talk  radio  format, 
with  Bellalrs  Communicating  with  the  au- 
dience via  telephone.  It  was  right  up  his 
sincere  alley.  I  [Is  programs,  like  a  swap  shot 
and  other  aftitrnoon  shows,  drew  excellent 
response. 

It  didn't  last.  Along  came  news,  all  news 
on  the  statloi ,  and  Bellalrs  wasn't  happy. 
"Look,"  he  salil  sincerely,  "I'm  really  not  a 
news  announcer.  I  really  enjoy  talking  to 
people.  That's  '«rhat  I  like  to  do  best." 

He'll  have  his  chance  and  all  the  ladles  in 
the  north  sho'e  and  northwest  suburbs  of 
Chicago  will  i«  In  tune  with  the  station. 
"It'll  be  what  I  think  can  Ijoth  entertain  and 
Inform,"  he  ref  lied  when  asked  what  kind  of 
programs  he  wduld  have. 

"In  music  w(  want  all  kinds.  There  Is  good 
rock,  there  am  some  good  folk  songs.  We 
want  things  tli  at  have  a  little  beat  to  them, 
not  sooo,  o,  I  guess  you  could  caU  It 
schmaltzy." 

The  big  ch«  ngeover  will  come  the  first 
week  in  Noven  ber,  which  gives  Bellalrs  two 
weeks  to  sell  th  i  station.  "I  reaUy  didn't  want 
to  go  out  while  I  was  still  working  for  WBBM, 
Ethics,  of  cour;ie." 


HORTON  SAtUTES  NATIONAL  BUSI- 
NESS .  WOMEN'S  WEEK 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

3F    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUfeE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Afondoi/,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  HORTpN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
Americans  hajve  become  accustomed  to 
thinking  of  eqlial  rights  movements  solely 
In  terms  of  civil  lights  for  minorities,  or 
rights  of  the!  poor,  the  imderfed,  the 
undereducatea,  and  the  less  fortunate 
members  of  Aiierican  society.  There  is  no 
question  that  [upgrading  the  rights  and 
opportunities  pf  these  people  carries  the 
highest  of  priorities.  But  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  forfeet  that  the  drive  for  the 
rights  of  an  inportant  majority  in  Amer- 
ica is  still  far  from  complete. 

During  National  Business  Women's 
Week,  I  feel  It  is  fitting  to  salute  the 
achievements  of  all  business  and  profes- 
sional women.JTo  me  they  represent  the 
long  road  women  have  traveled  since  the 
days  of  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

The  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professioial  Women's  Clubs  of  the 
United  States  of  America  includes  180.000 
members  andlhas  federations  in  every 
State,  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

These  womin  are  well  informed  and 
active  participants  in  their  communities. 
They  are  imbiied  with  a  sense  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility and  service  and  have  made 
vast  contributions  to  the  country. 

The  flght  bagun  by  my  fellow  upstate 
New  Yorkers,  Susan  B.  Anthony — who 
now  has  an  active  Rochester  women's 
Republican  group  named  after  her — and 
Lucretia  Mottj  to  win  equal  stature  for 
America's  worsen  is  still  being  fought.  I 
was  proud,  a4  Congress  convened  this 
January,  to  contribute  to  this  fight  by 
introducing  the  Women's  Right's  Amend- 
ment to  the  U.B.  Constitution. 

Excerpts  frim  recent  articles  I  have 
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read  I  think  pinpoint  the  status  of  the 
fight  for  women's  rights  in  1969. 

In  a  succinct  and  unexaggerated  state- 
ment of  the  attitudes  of  the  past  toward 
women  in  American  society,  president 
li.  W.  Moore  of  the  American  Oil  Co.,  told 
a  Chicago  convention  last  year: 

I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  lately 
about  the  way  people  treat  other  people — 
especially  our  relations  with  people  who  are 
different  from  ourselves.  In  an  urban  so- 
ciety that  Is  already  complex  and  becoming 
more  so,  we  find  this 'problem  of  interper- 
sonal relationships  increasingly  difficult.  How 
do  we  react  to  someone  who  Is  different? 

One  of  the  officials  of  the  probasketball 
club  on  which  Wilt  Chamberlain  plays  was 
asked  whether  he  gives  the  star  black  ath- 
lete any  special  treatment.  He  answered 
quickly.  "No."  he  said,  "I  treat  him  the 
same  way  I'd  treat  any  other  7-foot  million- 
aire." 

Unfortunately  our  ability  to  be  that  ob- 
jective about  others  Is  too  often  weakened 
by  the  prejudices  we  Inherit  from  the  past. 
Dominant  groups  in  a  social  structure  have  a 
way  of  perpetuating  their  status  by  creat- 
ing myths  about  subordinate  groups.  I  ex- 
pect you  will  recognize  some  examples  of 
such  fictions — all  widely  quoted  a  century 
ago: 

"Their  brains  are  smaller  and,  therefore. 
Inferior.  Their  station  In  life  is  determined 
by  their  mental  and  physical  limitations. 
These  people  do  not  need  an  education;  In 
fact  they  are  happier  without  It.  We  cannot 
permit  them  to  own  property,  sign  con- 
tracts, speak  in  public  gatherings,  or  vote.  If 
we  do,  we  will  undermine  the  basic  strength 
of  our  society." 

PamlUar  examples  of  race  prejudice?  Sur- 
prising as  It  may  be,  these  particular  fictions 
were  used  by  your  great  grandfathers  to  Jus- 
tify their  discrimination,  not  against  Ne- 
groes, but  against  women. 

The  attitude  toward  women  who  dared  to 
exert  their  individuality  by  leaving  the 
hearthslde  and  going  to  work  was  even  more 
extreme.  Consider  what  happened  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  in  1869, 
during  Grant's  administration.  George  Bout- 
well  began  his  term  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  charging  that  the  department 
employed  too  many  female  clerks  and  that 
most  of  them  were  not  earning  their  pay.  So 
he  fired  them,  making  virtually  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  office.  He  let  It  be  known  that 
this  was  the  first  step  In  fulfilling  a  promise 
he  had  made — to  reduce  the  national  debt. 

Boutwell  may  not  have  succeeded  In  reach- 
ing his  objective,  but  at  least  he  refiected 
the  common  thinking  of  his  time.  A  century 
ago,  virtually  no  men  and  precious  few 
women  challenged  the  dominance  of  the 
male  as  a  worker  and  breadwinner. 

You  will  often  hear  today  that  all  of 
these  myths  and  prejudices  of  the  past 
regarding  women  and  their  capabilities 
have  long  been  wiped  away — that  women 
today  are  given  equal  opportunities  with 
men.  As  we  know,  this  is  not  quite  the 
case,  although  much  progress  has  been 
made — especially  since  World  War  II. 

In  today's  highly  technological  and 
managerial  American  society  wliich  cries 
out  for  highly  skilled  and  educated  peo- 
ple to  fill  well  salaried  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility, the  movement  toward  giving 
women  equal  opportunity  has  been  too 
slow.  Let  me  read  an  excerpt  from  a 
Washington  Star  article  which  was  pub- 
lished soon  after  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Women  were  made  public.  The 
article  is  entitled,  "New  Mood  on  Wom- 
en's Legal  Rights" — but  its  highlight  is 
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the  sad  statistical  showing  of  women's 
salaries  compared  to  those  of  men: 

A  major  problem  is  that  salaries  for  men 
and  women  are  moving  farther  apart  despite 
recent  laws  requiring  equal  pay  fcx'  equal 
work.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  little  like  the  school  desegregation 
situation  in  some  Deep  South  states;  more 
schools  are  desegregated,  but  fewer  Negroes 
are  in  classes  with  whites.  .  .  . 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  the  number  of 
women  holding  down  Jobs  has  Jumped  70 
percent,  from  16  million  to  28  million. 

Women's  median  annual  salaries  have  in- 
creased from  93,008  to  $3,973  in  the  past  dec- 
ade or  so  but  men's  comparative  Incomes 
have  climbed  from  (4,713  to  $6,848.  The  wom- 
en who  were  $1,705  behind  men,  now  are 
$2,875  behind. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  difficult  to  pin 
down,  but  women  are  convinced  a  variety  ol 
forms  of  discrimination  play  a  big  part. 

One  of  the  claims,  that  state  laws  limiting 
overtime  hold  women  back,  is  headed  toward 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Perhaps  the  problems  of  employment 
and  promotion  discrimination  against 
professional  women  are  best  expressed  in 
the  words  of  a  woman  who  has  been  af- 
fected by  such  policies  and  who  has  long 
fought  for  equal  status  for  her  gender. 

A  constituent  of  mine  from  the 
Rochester  area  who,  like  her  past  coim- 
terparts  from  upstate  New  York  in  the 
women's  rights  struggle,  places  a  high 
priority  on  woman  power  in  the  agenda 
for  our  Federal  Government,  wrote  to 
me  on  this  subject.  I  think  you  will 
gather  from  the  tone  of  her  letter  that 
the  seriousness  of  this  problem  has  not 
escaped  from  her.  She  writes : 

My  Intense  desire  that  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration be  highly  successful  prompts  this 
letter  to  you  to  focus  attention  on  a  problem 
nearlng  the  boiling  point  Just  below  the 
surface. 

Specifically,  it  is  the  problem  of  discrim- 
ination against  women  in  opportunities  for 
education  and  training,  for  positions  other 
than  at  the  lower  levels,  for  promotions,  and 
for  executive  posts.  The  Nation  already 
knows  there  are  few  experiences  more  demor- 
alizing than  to  continue  to  work  below  one's 
potential.  Certainly  the  Nation  no  longer  can 
afford  this  foolishness  if  Its  gross  national 
product  is  to  expand  at  desirable  rates.  And 
there  is  a  rich  potential  in  votes  for  the  Re- 
publican Party  if  it  will  face  this  problem. 

Organizations  such  as  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women,  The  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  and  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  tend  to  think  the  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  by  upgrading  the  training 
of  women.  As  one  of  their  members,  I  know 
they  have  been  successful  through  the  years 
in  encouraging  higher  education  of  girls  and 
women.  Alas,  all  too  often,  the  women  with 
Master's  degrees  or  even  Doctorates  then 
were  offered  beginning  Jobs  as  clerk  typists, 
stenographers,  or  secretaries.  Reputable  ac- 
tivist groups  such  as  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Women,  like  all  activist  groups,  tend 
to  have  more  and  more  problems  with  ex- 
tremists who  prefer  guerrilla  theater  to  con- 
structive dynamism.  And  horror  of  horrors, 
we  now  are  witnessing  an  upsurge  of  extrem- 
ist and  mlUtantly  activist  groups  of  very 
questionable  repute  which  would  Just  as  soon 
rip  the  social  structure  asunder  tc  gain  self- 
ish ends. 

Indeed,  a  whirlwind  Is  a  building  and  the 
Nixon  Administration  well  might  take  action 
before  Its  hand  is  forced.  1.  It  must  look  for 
the  very  able  women  where  they  are  and  it 
m.ust  give  them  a  chance.  It  cannot  expect 
to  find  many  women  for  Cabinet  or  sub- 
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Cabinet  posts.  Ambassadorial  or  other  diplo- 
matic posts.  Judgeships,  and  the  like  from 
among  women  who  already  have  held  such 
posts  any  more  than  either  political  Party 
was  able  to  put  up  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  in  1968  who  al- 
ready had  been  President. 

2  The  new  Administration  stands  to  reap 
rich  rewards  if  it  will  abandon  the  practice 
of  the  last  Administration  which  announced 
great  plans  to  appoint  women  to  high  level 
posts  and  then  made  a  few  token  appoint- 
ments. The  Nixon  Administration  might  far 
better  actually  appoint  more  women  and 
then  do  Its  bragging  when  the  record  will 
stand  out  in  bold  relief. 

3.  Women  of  minority  races  certainly 
should  be  Included  In  the  appointments. 
Hopefully,  the  Nixon  Administration  will 
avoid  the  political  cynicism  which  developed 
when  the  attitude  began  to  develop  that  "if 
we  must  find  some  woman  for  this  position, 
let's  find  a  woman  who  Is  a  Negro,  a  Mexican- 
American,  or  an  Indian  and  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone,"  or  "let's  find  a  woman  who 
won't  ripple  any  waters." 
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Up  to  this  point,  I  have  focused  on 
backward  and  discriminatory  attitudes 
of  society  which  have  held  back  the 
progress  of  women.  What  about  the  at- 
titudes and  priorities  of  American  wom- 
en themselves.  Although  there  are  many 
active  women's  rights  groups,  it  would 
not  be  fair  or  accurate  to  say  that  our 
women  are  "up  in  arms"  about  the  pres- 
ent situation.  Judging  from  the  num- 
bers and  the  education  level  of  Ameri- 
can females,  their  attempts  to  influence 
public  and  business  policies  toward 
women  have  been  much  feebler  than 
the  efforts  of  minority  racial,  religious, 
and  nationality  groups  to  win  just  and 
equal  rights. 

Some  of  you  may  have  read  recently 
about  the  new  student  group  at  Rutgers 
University  which  calls  itself  the  M-A-P- 
I-A.  The  Modern  Alliance  for  Italian 
Americans.   In   spoofing  student  black 
power  groups,  the  MAFIA  at  Rutgers 
has    demanded    with    tongue-in-cheek 
more  Itahan-Americans  on  the  school's 
governing  board,  more  efforts  to  recruit 
Italian-American  students,  more  courses 
in  Italian  culture  and  history,  and  so  on. 
It  would  seem  that  Italian-Americans. 
Irish-Americans,  Jews,  and  other  Amer- 
ican minorities  are  pretty  far  along  the 
road  of  full  acceptance  and  equal  rights 
In     America — perhaps     much     further 
along  it  than  are  American  women.  Yet 
few  groups,  humorous  or  serious,  have 
formed  on  U.&.  campuses  to  stand  up 
for  guarantees  of  fuh  participation  and 
rights  for  females,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  those  at  Columbia  and  Bar- 
nard College  who  won  the  right  to  coeds 
to  inhabit  male  dormitories. 

Despite  the  lack  of  militance  on  the 
part  of  the  female  sex,  progress  is  being 
made  in  American  female  education. 
The  trend  toward  separate  education 
which  grew  up  in  the  East  and  especially 
in  New  England  over  the  last  two  cen- 
turies is  slowly  being  eroded  by  the  prec- 
edent of  large,  coeducational  schools  m 
the  Midwest,  West,  and  South.  Even 
Vassar  is  about  to  accept  male  students. 
Yale  and  Princeton  are  turning  toward 
coeducational  programs. 

But  this  progress  seems  to  be  having 
Uttle  effect  on  the  attitudes  of  those 


women  In  America  who  are  already  edu- 
cated, and  who  are  In  the  best  position 
to  assert  themselves  to  bring  about  an 
end  to  discrimination  against  women. 

As  long  as  large  segments  of  the  best 
educated  and  well-to-do  suburban  house- 
wives place  high  priorities  on  canasta  and 
bridge  clubs  and  afteroon  golf  matches, 
instead  of  pursuing  full-  or  part-time 
professional  careers,  real  progress  will 
wait  until  the  generation  of  today's  col- 
lege girl  reaches  for  higher  and  more 
ambitious  career  goals. 

Other  societies  in  the  world  have  solved 
the  childrearing  barrier  to  a  large  de- 
gree for  women  who  seek  careers  equal 
and  parallel  to  men.  They  have  much 
more  extensive  chUd  care  and  day-care 
facilities  than  we  do.  Of  course,  their 
concepts  of  the  role  of  women  in  the 
family  and  in  the  home  have  evolved  con- 
siderably from  the  American  concept — 
permitting  women  to  seek  professional 
employment  while  their  children  are 
cared  for  in  very  well-staffed  schools  or 
day-care  centers.  Women  themselves  will 
have  to  determine  whether  our  country 
is  to  move  in  this  direction.  The  pressure 
for  more  skilled  workers  and  higher  sal- 
aries for  women  wiU,  I  think,  continue  to 
draw  more  women  into  full-time  careers. 
A  publication  entitled  "Vital  Issues"  com- 
mented on  the  role  of  the  housewife  a 
few  years  back  in  an  article  entitled: 
"Full  Partnership  for  Women — What 
Still  Needs  To  Be  Done."  Let  me  quote 
from  this  piece : 

The  homemaker  falls  far  below  the  career 
woman,  the  guest  panelist,  the  entertainer, 
the  lady  detective,  and  what-have-you,  in 
countless  movie  and  television  dramas  and 
even  in  the  goals  of  education  for  women 
suffer  the  pangs  of  Walter  Mltty  when  they 
fill  out  a  blank  labeled  "Occupation"  with  the 
simple  term  "housewife." 

Many  women  fight  the  boredom  and 
frustrations  they  feel  in  their  role  as  home- 
makers  by  outside  activities  such  as  coffee 
klatches,  social  activities,  church  work,  and 
sheer  restless  shopping  and  automobile  driv- 
ing. They  find  litUe  which  Is  meaningful  and 
fulfiiung. 

Many  women  today— particularly  those 
with  higher  educations — are  angered  by  the 
continued  use  of  the  old  aphorism  that 
"woman's  place  Is  in  the  home."  Not  only  is 
It  unrealistic  vmder  present  employment  con- 
ditions and  at  certain  periods  in  a  woman's 
life,  but  It  Indicates  that  old  condition  of 
servitude.  Women  recognize  the  funda- 
mental responslbumes  of  mothers  and  home- 
makers  and  they  realize  society's  high  stake 
in  a  strong  family  system,  but  they  see  their 
own  untapped  capabilities  and  society's  seem- 
ing inability  or  disinclination  to  use  the  full 
resources  of  its  womanpower. 

Contrast,  if  you  will,  the  helping  hands 
available  to  a  mother  of  a  century  ago  with 
those  available  today.  In  the  closely-knit 
family  life  of  the  horse  and  buggy  days  there 
was  often  under  one  roof — or  at  least  in  a 
small,  clustered  community — mother,  grand- 
mothers, aunts,  and  cousins  who  shared 
housework,  baby  care,  and  recurring  but  un- 
expected problems  of  the  housewife. 

Today  some  women  can  still  leave  their 
young  children  lor  a  time  with  women  rela- 
tives or  neighbors  while  they  shop,  visit,  see 
a  doctor,  pay  a  bill,  or  perhaps  go  back  to 
school  to  expand  their  learning  or  brush  up 
on  a  BkUl.  But  a  growing  niunber  of  women 
are  displaced  persons  who  have  moved  with 
their  husbands  and  children  to  new  state* 
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and  cities  as  the  husband's  employment  de- 
mands. In  many  respects,  they  are  almost 
completely  alone.  They  must  run  down  a  list 
of  strange  names  to  find  a  person  to  "baby- 
sit" their  most  treasured  possession.  Available 
funds  become  the  wherewithal  for  a  woman's 
freedom  to  function. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  through  divorce  or 
death,  this  lone  woman  becomes  the  sole 
support  for  her  offspring.  Child  care  during 
the  working  day  becomes  imperative  to  her — 
and  yet  few  urban  centers  provide  adequate 
public  or  private  facilities  for  such  care. 

Publicly -operated  child  care  centers  in  the 
United  States  bear  the  stigma  of  welfare 
state.  A  women  of  means  should  use  private 
facilities. 

Child  care  facilities  are  essential  for  many 
women  whether  they  work  outside  the  home 
or  not,  and  yet  licensed  day  care  is  now 
available  to  only  185,000  American  children. 
Meanwhile,  at  work  and  out  of  the  home  are 
three  mlUlon  mothers  who  are  the  sole  family 
breadwinner,  with  children  under  six. 

Absence  of  adequate  child  care  facilities 
forces  many  mothers  to  resort  to  unsuitable 
arrangements.  In  1958,  for  example,  no  less 
than  400,000  children  under  12  were  com- 
pletely unsupervised  while  other  mothers 
worked  luUtlme. 

While  the  conditions  exist,  there  Is  a 
reservoir  of  experienced  women  whose  chil- 
dren have  grown  and  who  have  no  occupa- 
tions for  their  many  idle  hours.  Women  with 
the  potential  to  supply  new  Ben,lces  needed 
by  homemakers  would,  with  community  en- 
couragement, retain  and  upgrade  their 
skills. 

Child  care  centers  and  after-school  and 
vacation  activities  are  needed  In  every  com- 
munity for  children  of  all  kinds  of  families. 
We  need  not  produce  these  facilities  in  the 
manner  of  a  socialist  state.  Facilities  can  be 
created  under  public  and  private  auspices. 
Meanwhile,  deductions  for  tax  liability  for 
working  parents  who  pay  for  child  care  serv- 
ices might  be  increased  and  other  measures 
taken  until  care  centers  are  adequate. 


Again  let  me  emphasize  that  the  fate 
of  this  new  concept  of  women  as  occupa- 
tional and  professional  equals  to  men  lies 
in   women's   hands.   Only   if   American 
women  demand  more  and  better  public 
chUd  care  facilities  will  government  re- 
spond. Only  if  more  American  women 
who  are  educated  as  doctors,  lawyers, 
dentists,  teachers,  nurses,  and  secreteries 
decide  to  devote  higher  priorities  to  their 
careers  will  the  Nation  give  higher  prior- 
ities to  opportunities  for  career  women. 
The  constitutional  amendment  I  have 
introduced  will  lay  the  legal  groundwork 
for  complete  political  and  legal  equality 
for  women  in  the  eyes  of  government. 
How  much  advantage  will  be  taken  of  this 
new  hoped-for  status  will  be  up  to  women 
themselves.  Because  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion today  of  being  more  exposed  to  com- 
munications media  than  their  husbands, 
American  women  are  by  far  better  in- 
formed citizens  than  men.  They  have  an 
advantage  in  numbers,  and  in  informa- 
tion about  what  is  going  on  around  them. 
If  they  use  this  advantage  to  get  more 
involved   in   the   problems   our   Nation 
faces,    particularly    among    the    urban 
poor;  if  they  use  this  advantage  to  gain 
career  positions  of  greater  responsibility; 
If  they  use  this  advantage  to  mold  effec- 
tive female  voting  power  in  Amenca-- 
these  legal  rights  will  be  more  than  ful- 
filled. However,  if  politics  and  woman 
power  are  confided  to  country  clubs 
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card  tables, 
will  develop 


aiid  luncheons,  these  rights 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SHARING  aXSPONSIBILITT 

One  of  the  most  welcome  changes  in  Wash- 
ington Is  the  new  Administration's  attitude 
toward  the  States,  The  two  previous  Admin- 
istrations attempted  to  solve  every  problem 
by  passing  a  new  Federal  law.  But  the  Nixon 
Idea  Is  to  work  out  acceptable  standards  with 
the  States,  and  let  it  be  the  States'  respon- 
sibility to  meet  them.  That  is  the  essence  of 
"the  New  Federalism, " — sharing  responsibil- 
ity with  the  level  of  government  best  able 
to  handle  it,  rather  than  concentrating  all 
power  in  Washington. 

AND  sharing'  revenues 

To  help  the  States  and  municipalities 
handle  their  share  of  the  problems,  the  Pres- 
ident has  proposed  a  new  concept  for  sharing 
Federal  revenues  with  them. 

Under  his  plan,  an  increasing  amount  of 
Federal  revenues  would  be  returned  directly 
to  the  States  and  towns,  with  no  strings  at- 
tached, for  implementing  their  own  prob- 
lems. For  the  first  year  this  aid  would 
reach  $5  billion. 

For  too  long  the  Federal  government  has 
pre-empted  most  tax  dollars,  leaving  the 
towns  only  the  over-burdened  property  tax 
for  support.  Now.  hopefully,  things  may 
change. 

Btixs  piled  in  thib  congress 

While  it  would  take  a  newsletter  twice  tliis 
size  to  list  and  explain  all  the  bills  I  have 
filed  this  year,  let  me  list  Just  a  few.  of 
particular  interest  to  my  District. 

HR  486  Makes  Mononioy  Island  a  Wilder- 
ness Area. 

HR  6495  Makes  it  illegal  to  discharge  oil 
from  a  vessel  or  offshore  structure  into  coast- 
al waters. 

HR  7696  Provides  for  orderly  trade  in 
footwear  by  limiting  imports. 

HR  8328  Gives  a  'cost-of-living"  increase 
to  Merchant  Marine  academies  and  students. 

HR  10799  Eliminates  oil  import  controls 
over  a  ten-year  period. 

HR  12549  Establishes  a  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality. 

HR  11363  Provides  further  protection  of 
etidangered  species  of  wildlife. 

HR  6633  Provides  for  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  Social  Security. 

HR  1189  Establishes  a  Plymouth  Rock 
National   Memorial. 

HR  1188  Provides  for  Federal  taxsharing 
with  the  States. 

HR  11262  Provides  for  Inspection  of  fish 
products. 

HR  8527  Provides  for  a  study  of  conglom- 
erates and  their  effects  on  the  economy. 

SPACE 

One  of  the  truly  momentous  occasions  in 
the  history  of  mankind  was  the  landing  of 
American  astronauts  on  the  moon  in  July. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  launch- 
ing of  Apollo  U.  and  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  was  thrilled  beyond  belief  at  watching 
the  landing  on  TV. 

The  tremendous  feeling  of  unity  and  har- 
mony that  this  epochal  event  brought  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  suggested  to  me  that 
the  time  was  ripe  for  the  President  to  ask 
other  nations  with  scientific  abilities  to 
Join  us  in  future  space  efforts. 

So  I  filed  a  resolution  to  that  effect,  and 
was  immediately  Joined  by  34  Congress- 
men— a  strong  indication  of  Congressional 
sentiment  that,  I  believe,  was  not  lost  on 
President  Nixon. 

VIETNAM 

The  new  Nixon  strategy  in  Vietnam  has 
become  clear  in  recent  months.  What  the 
President  has  in  mind  is  a  "Vietnamization" 
of  the  conflict,  with  American  troops  being 
withdrawn  as  fast  as  South  Vietnamese 
forces  are  capable  of  replacing  them. 

What  his  policy  requires,  however,  is 
time — and  that  depends  on  the  American 
people,  and  their  patience.  This  has  been  a 
long  and  frustrating  conflict,  and  many  peo- 
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pie  feel   that  we  snould  immediately  with- 
draw and  try  to  forget  the  whole  thing. 

Everyone  concedes  that  we  overlooked  the 
long-range  effects  of  entering  the  conflict 
In  Vietnam.  In  my  opinion,  we  should 
thoughtfully  consider  the  equally  far-reach- 
ing implications  of  the  alternatives  now  open 
to  us. 

OIL  spoils 

The  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  .  .  .  twice 
at  Falmouth  .  .  .  three  times  at  Weymouth 
.  .  .  the  dangers  of  oil  spills  are  now  coming 
close  to  home!  At  the  time  of  the  Torrey 
Canyon  disaster  in  1967.  I  filed  a  "marine 
sanctuaries"  bill  that  would  have  protecterl 
areas  like  Georges  Banks  and  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara channel  from  oil  drilling.  It's  too  late 
now  for  Santa  Barbara,  of  course,  but  the 
disaster  there  had  one  beneficial  effect:  it 
focussed  national  attention  on  the  problem 

Although  the  Congress  has  not  completed 
action  yet.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  Nixon 
Administration's  tough  approach  to  the 
problem  in  setting  up  strict  new  rules  re- 
garding oil  drilling  and  in  requiring  that 
ecological  and  aesthetic  interests  be  taken 
fully  Into  account  before  Issuing  any  new 
drilling  permits. 

Part  of  the  problem,  especially  in  regnrri 
to  oil,  is  that  there  is  no  law  licensing  tug- 
boat operators.  I  have  .sponsored  legislation 
to  remedy  this — to  prevent  incidents  like  the 
one  in  Falmouth,  where  a  tugboat  towing 
an  oil  barge  ran  aground  two  miles  off  course. 

POPULATION     EXPLOSION     BRINGS    PROBLEMS 

It  took  all  of  history,  until  1930.  for  the 
world  population  to  reach  2  billion  ...  by 
1975.  it  will  double  to  4  billion  .  .  .  and  it  will 
nearly  double  again  by  the  year  2000.  And 
will  include  300  million  Americans!  There 
is  not  much  time  left  to  cope  with  the  pop- 
ulation explosion — we  must  pay  more  at- 
tention now  to  our  resources  and  our  en- 
vironment. 

This  means — to  overcome  urban  sprawl. — 
more  planning  for  open  spaces  .  .  .  more  in- 
tensive but  balanced  use  of  our  resources 
.  .  .  protecting  our  coastlines  and  our  streams 
from  pollution.  It  requires  establishing  new 
agencies — perhaps  a  Cabinet-level  post  on 
the  environment. 

It  is  reassuring  to  .see  the  impetus  the 
Administration  and  Congress  are  giving  to 
these  problems.  They  must  have  this  high 
priority  if  the  World  in  2000  AD  is  going  to 
be  a  fit  place  in  which  to  live. 

One  thing  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  dis- 
cussing priorities — they  all  cost  money!!  To 
increase  the  government's  financial  commit- 
ment in  any  one  area  means  one  of  three 
things— 1)  raising  taxes  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional cost  ...  2)  curtailing  expenditures 
for  other  programs  ...  or  3)  using  deficit 
financing,  which,  in  the  end,  feeds  the  in- 
flationary spiral  and  continues  to  escalate 
the  cost  of  living. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  I  have  to 
keep  in  mind  when  I  vote.  The  following 
questionnaire  includes  some  of  the  most 
controversial  Congressional  issues.  Yotir  an- 
swers will  help  me  get  a  better  perspective 
on  the  issues  of  the  day  and  will  help  me  to 
legislate  more  intelligently. 
Sincerely, 

Hastings  Keith, 
questionnaire 

Priorities:  Please  number  in  the  order  you 
feel  they  deserve  attention:  Conservation  — ; 
Defense  — ;  BMucation  — ;  Housing  — ;  Infla- 
tion — ;  Oceanography  — ;  Poverty  — ; 
Space  — . 

Vietnam:  Do  you  favor: 

— An  increase  in  our  military  effort  in 
Vietnam? 

— Gradual  withdrawal  as  South  Vietnam 
takes  over? 

— Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces? 

Space:  Do  you  favor: 

— Increasing  appropriations  for  space  ex- 
ploration? 
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Keeping  space  spending  at  its  current 

level? 

Reduction  of  funds  for  space  activities? 

Social  security:  (Bearing  in  mind  that 
employer-employee  contributions  would 
have  to  go  up  to  meet  any  increase) :  Do  you 
favor: 

— Keeping  social  security  ijenefits  at  pres- 
ent levels? 

—Increasing  beneflte  by  10%  (the  Nixon 
proi>osal)  ? 

—Increasing  benefits  at  the  same  rate  liv- 
ing costs  rise? 

Welfare:  The  President's  plan  provides 
minimum  payments  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children — and  for  financial  incen- 
tives and  extended  Job-training  programs 
for  those  able  to  work.  Do  you  favor  his 
plan?  Yes  — .  No  — . 

How  would  you  Judge  President  Nixon's 
performance?  Good  — ;   fair  — ;   poor  — . 


AMERICANS  DO  CARE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Peter  Man- 
narini's  backgroimd  and  message  ap- 
pearing recently  in  the  Derry  News  is 
worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration.  I 
hope  Mr.  Mannarini  understands  that  we 
do  care  and  care  deeply. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  American 
fighting  men  of  this  and  previous  wars. 
Theirs  is  a  status  of  justly  deserved 
honor  among  their  contemporaries  and 
throughout  our  people.  Long  may  they 
live  with  pride  in  their  honor  and  with 
the  deserved  appreciation  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

The  article  follows: 
He  Asks:   "Who  Cares  About  Us?" 

Peter  Mannarini  was  born  in  Derry  and 
attended  local  schools. 

As  a  young  lad  he  delivered  the  Derry  News 
and  went  on  to  attend  Pinkerton  Academy. 
He  enlisted  in  the  army  in  February  of  this 
year  and  has  been  in  training  at  Port  Dlx, 
Port  Eustis.  Virginia  and  Port  Stuart.  Geor- 
gia. He  is  home  on  leave  now,  waiting  to  go 
oversetis  as  a  helicopter  mechanic. 

These  are  some  thoughts  and  questions  he 
has  put  Into  words : 

"WHO  cares  about  us? 
"Take  a  man.  and  put  him  away 

Thousands  of  miles  away  from  home; 

Drain  his  heart  of  all  but  blood; 

Make  him  live  in  sweat  and  mud; 

This  is  the  life  I  have  to  live. 

My  heart  and  soul  to  God  I  give. 

You  peace  boys  rant  from  your  easy  chairs, 

But  you  don't  know  what  it  is  like  over  here. 

Burn  your  draft  cards,  march  at  dawn; 

You  chant  your  songs  on  the  White  House 
lawn. 

All  of  you,  you  want  to  ban  the  bomb; 

And  forget  our  men  in  Korea,  and  'Nam. 

You  use  your  drugs  and  have  your  fun. 

And  then  you  refuse  to  use  a  gun. 

You  haven't  got  anything  better  to  do 

While  I'm  supposed  to  die  for  you. 

I'll  hate  you  until  the  day  I  die! 

You  make  me  hear  my  buddy  cry, 

I  saw  his  arm  a  bloody  shred. 

I  can  hear  them  say,  'this  one  Is  dead'. 

He  had  the  guts  to  fight  and  die. 

He  paid  the  price,  but  what  did  he  buy? 

He  let  you  live  by  losing  his  life. 

When  you  should  have  died,  and  he  should 
have  lived; 
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It's  a  l«rge  price  to  pay — 

Not  to  live  another  day — 

But  who  cares  what  a  soldier  gives? 

Whether  he  dies,  or  whether  he  lives? 

His  mother,  his  father,  his  wife,  his  sons — 

These  are  the  ones  who  pay  for  what  you 

have  done. 
Now  he  rests  in  a  grave  with  a  marble  stone, 
Because  of  you  the  cowardly  ones. 
Draft  dodgers  and  hippies;   they  shall  not 

moan. 
But  God,  he  will  guide  us  on; 
And   we.   'the   American  Soldier',   give  our 

lives 
To  keep  the  country  we  love  from  going  to 

destruction." 

— Peter  Mannarini,  U.S.  Army. 


WHAT'S  GOOD  FOR  CYCLAMATES  IS 
GOOD   FOR  DDT 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 


OF    WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
with  little  prior  notice,  but  generating 
much  fanfare,  the  public  learned  that 
within  a  relatively  short  time  cyclamates 
will  not  be  allowed  as  an  additive  in  any 
of  our  foods  because  of  potential  danger 
to  our  health. 

As  an  excellent  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  recently  asked,  why  should 
not  the  Federal  Government  halt  the  use 
of  DDT  for  the  same  reasons. 

Indications  have  been  widespread  for 
some  time  that  DDT  is  causing  havoc 
with  our  environment,  and  threatens  the 
extinction  of  a  number  of  fish  and  birds. 
But  recent  studies,  as  well  as  some  done 
a  number  of  years  ago.  have  revealed 
startling  findings  which  indicate  that 
DDT  may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  hu- 
mans, and  like  cyclamates  may  have  can- 
cer-causing potential. 

The  Environmental  Defense  Fund  has 
pointed  out  that  as  far  back  as  1947  a 
study  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion itself  showed  that  when  DDT  was 
fed  to  rats  there  was  an  increased  inci- 
dence of  liver  tumors. 

Recently,  Himgarian  scientists  ex- 
amined more  than  1,000  mice  from  five 
generations  after  adding  three  parts  per 
million  of  DDT  to  their  diets.  They 
found  that  28  percent  of  the  mice  getting 
DDT  developed  tumors,  while  only  3.8 
percent  of  the  mice  on  clean  food  had 
tumors.  Leukemia  appeared  in  12.4  per- 
cent of  the  DDT  mice,  but  only  2.5  per- 
cent of  the  others. 

And,  in  a  study  by  the  University  of 
Miami  School  of  Medicine,  it  was  found 
that  the  human  victims  of  cancer  had 
more  than  twice  as  much  DDT  in  their 
fat  as  did  victims  of  accidental  death.  We 
do  not  know  if  the  increased  amount  of 
pesticides  caused  the  cancer  of  these  vic- 
tims, or  if  there  was  any  relationship 
between  the  two,  but  this  Is  something 
which  can  hardly  be  ignored. 

There  is  certainly  enough  evidence  to 
make  us  question  the  effects  of  DDT  on 
the  public  health  and  safety.  The  same 
questions  raised  about  the  effects  cycla- 
mates may  have  on  hvunans  can  be  raised 
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about  DDT.  One  has  been  removed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Why  not  the 
other? 

I  submit  the  text  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Washington  Post  editorial  of 
October  25.  1969,  for  the  review  of  my 
colleagues: 

BANNING  Cancer- Producing  Chemicals 
The  country  seems  to  have  taken  in  stride 
the  sudden  abolition  of  cyclamates  from  its 
food  supply.  Commercial  users  of  these  arti- 
ficial sweeteners  as  well  as  consumers 
promptly  recognized  that  a  potential  menace 
to  health  had  been  identified.  With  remark- 
ably little  fuss  and  friction,  cyclamates  have 
been  consigned  to  outer  darkness  even  with- 
out any  indication  that  they  hive  caused 
cancer  in  man.  The  finding  that  they  had 
produced  cancer  in  rats,  when  taken  in 
large  doses  over  a  long  period,  was  enough. 
The  experience  suggests  a  new  sensitivity 
in  commercial  as  well  as  official  circles  to  po- 
tentia.  hazards  to  health.  If  this  attitude 
prevails,  the  elimination  of  cyclamates  may 
be  only  the  first  of  many  steps  to  safeguard 
the  public  from  chemicals  that  have  previ- 
ously escaped  suspicion.  Secretary  Pinch  has 
ordered  a  review  of  other  food  additives  here- 
tofore deemed  to  be  safe.  And  what  about 
the  vait  number  of  substances  known  to  be 
harmful  to  health  which  do  not  fall  into  the 
category  of  food  additives?  HEW's  action  in 
this  case  has  opened  a  wide  field  of  Inquiry 
which  may  lead  to  new  legislation  as  well  as 
tighten  administrative  actions. 

One  Immediate  question  is  whether  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  will  act 
against  DDT.  This  widely  used  insecticide 
has  a  long  residual  life  and  is  known  to  pro- 
duce cancer  In  mice  and  rats.  Some  scien- 
tists who  have  probed  deeply  Into  the  haz- 
ards of  DDT  Insist  that  the  case  for  ban- 
ning its  use  Is  much  stronger  than  the  case 
against  the  cyclamates. 

The  Environmental  Defense  Fund  and  Cal- 
ifornia Rural  Legal  Assistance,  representing 
five  pregnant  or  nursing  women,  have  peti- 
tioned the  FDA  to  lower  the  tolerance  limits 
on  DDT  residues  in  human  food  to  zero.  Their 
case  is  based  on  the  provision  in  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetics  Act  which  led  to 
the  undoing  of  the  cyclamates.  It  says  that 
"no  additive  shall  be  deemed  to  be  safe  if  it 
Is  found  to  Induce  cancer  when  ingested  by 
man  or  anlmaJ."  Since  the  cause  of  cancer 
Is  not  yet  known.  Congress  decided  not  to 
take  chances  with  substances  known  to  con- 
tribute to  it. 

Most  of  the  present  tolerance  levels  for 
DDT  on  raw  agricultural  commodities  were 
established  on  the  basis  of  hearings  in  1950. 
The  certain  recognition  of  DDT  as  a  carcino- 
genic agent  Is  of  more  recent  origin.  Scien- 
tists now  know,  not  only  that  DDT  causes 
cancer  in  some  animals,  but  aHo  that  it  ac- 
cumulates in  body  tissues  after  being  in- 
gested. In  part  the  petition  now  before  the 
FDA  In  regard  to  DDT  rests  on  the  finding 
that  reservoirs  of  DDT  accumulated  over 
montlis  or  years  will  appear  in  a  woman's 
milk  after  she  has  borne  a  child.  So,  It  Is  said, 
a  breast-fed  baby  may  Ingest  three  times  the 
quantity  of  DDT  considered  safe  by  the 
World  Health  Organization  and  five  to  seven 
times  as  much  as  is  tolerated  in  cow's  milk 
sold  on  the  market. 

As  m  the  case  of  the  cyclamates,  DDT  is 
not  known  to  have  caused  cancer  in  any 
human  being.  But  a  study  at  the  University 
of  Miami  School  of  Medicine  showed  that 
human  victims  who  died  of  cancer  had  twice 
as  much  DDT  in  their  fat  as  did  the  victims 
of  accidental  death.  If  the  FDA  Is  ready  to 
apply  its  sound  rule  against  cancer-produc- 
ing chemicals — that  they  are  "guilty  until 
proved  Innocent" — a  ban  on  the  use  of  DDT 
In  Its  present  form  may  well  be  In  the  mak- 
ing. 
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OFFICIAL  PbemON  OP  THE  DIS- 
CIPLES OP  CHRIST  CHURCH  CON- 
CERNING MILITARY  TRAINING 
AND  SERVICE 


HON.  WIUJAM  L.  HUNGATE 

I   or   MISS017HI 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  27.  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  we 
will  be  considering  the  Selective  Service 
Act  and  amendments  tliereto  in  the  near 
future,  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  official  position  of  the  Dis- 
ciples of  ChiUst  Church  as  adopted  at 
their  biennikl  general  assembly  in 
Seattle,  Was^.,  this  year: 

Concerning  MtLiTABT  Tbaining  and  Service 

Whereas,  th^  ChrlsUan  Church  (Dlsclplea 
of  Chrifit)  haai  historically  opposed  military 
conscription  eitcept  in  time  of  great  national 
emergency  and  so  declared  Its  opposition  In 
resolutions  as  follows: 

'•We  affirm  iur  opposition  to  the  enact- 
ment of  any  legislation  during  the  present 
war  providing  for  compulsory  military  train- 
ing and  services  in  peacetime."  (1944) 
-  ".  .  .that  this  International  Convention  of 
Disciples  reaffli  m  our  opposition  to  conscrip- 
tion for  military  training  or  service  in  time 
of  peace.  .  .  .'  ( 1946) 

".  .  .  that  wp  call  upon  the  Congress  and 
the  President  pf  the  United  States  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  armed  forces  through 
voluntary  enlistment."  (1948) 

"That  we  express  again  our  opposition  to 
'Universal  Military  Training'  In  the  United 
States  in  whatever  form  since  it  tends  to 
fasten  upon  ( ur  people  a  concept  of  the 
state  totally  fdrelgn  to  our  American  tradi- 
tion and  a  spirit  futility  with  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  ]>eace  which  may  turn  out  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  blocks  to  its  achieve- 
ment .  .  ."  (19S1) ;  and. 

[Whereas,  ei  en  though  military  conscrip- 
tion has  been  regarded  as  foreign  to  the 
American  tradition,  the  present  Selective 
Service  Act  hai  been  renewed  with  little  re- 
gard for  its  violation  of  this  tradition  or  seri- 
ous study  of  alternative  methods  of  recruit- 
ing military  personnel  that  might  have 
proved  conscriotion  unnecessary;  and 

Whereas,  tht  two  major  political  parties  in 
their  1964  plat  'orms  declared: 

".  .  .  we  pit  ige  .  .  .  re-evaluation  of  the 
armed  forces'  manpower  procurement  pro- 
grams with  a  goal  of  replacing  involuntary 
inductions  as  i  oon  as  possible  by  an  efficient 
voluntary  syst'.m,  offering  real  career  incen- 
tives," (Repub  icans.  1964) 

"On  August  iS,  the  Democratic  Convention 
promised  in  it  s  platform  to  'pursue  our  ex- 
amination of  the  selective  service  program  to 
make  certain  t  lat  it  is  continued  only  as  long 
as  it  is  necesso  ry  and  that  we  meet  our  man- 
power needs  xi  ithotit  social  or  economic  in- 
justice." (Democrats.  1964,  Cited  in  Congres- 
sional Record.  September  29,  1964.  S.  22348); 
ayid,] 

Whereas,  lib  sral  and  conservative  Senators 
of  both  politic  il  parties  (Hatfield,  Goldwater, 
McGovern.  Dole,  Nelson,  Packwood, 
Schweiker  an(  Prouty)  have  introduced  in 
the  present  (9  st)  Congress  legislation  which 
would  end  the  military  draft  and  substitute 
an  all  voluntei  r  army  but  maintain  registra- 
tion and  allow  the  President  to  request  Con- 
gress to  relnsiltute  the  draft  if  any  future 
emergency  she  uld  require  such  action;  and. 

Whereas,  Prjsident  Richard  M.  Nixon  has 
announced  thit  he  will  seek  an  end  to  the 
draft  as  soon  as  the  Vietnam  War  ends; 

Therefore  b<  it  resolved  that  the  Christian 
Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  assembled  at 
Seattle,  Washington,  August  15-20,  1969,  re- 
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afOrma  Its  opposition  to  conscription  ex- 
cept in  time  of  great  national  emergency  and 
commends  President  Nixon  for  bis  decision  to 
seek  an  end  to  the  draft  after  the  Vietnam 
war; 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  urge  our 
congregations,  state  and  area  associations 
and  Brotherhood  agencies  to  study  the  Im- 
plications of  permanent  military  conscrip- 
tion in  the  United  States  as  It  affects  Indi- 
vidual freedom  and  foreign  policy;  and. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  support 
members  of  Congress  who  seek  an  end  to 
the  draft  and  a  review  of  military  manpower 
practices,  including  recruitment  policies,  pay 
scales,  living  conditions  and  career  appeal; 
and. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  ask  the  Gen- 
eral Minister  and  President  of  the  Christian 
Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  to  send  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  relevant  committees  of  Con- 
gress and  the  leadership  in  Congress  of  both 
major  parties. 

SUBMlrTED  BT  THE  DiSCIPlXS 

Peace  F'eixowship. 

The  General  Board  recommends  approval 
of  this  resolution  as  amended. 

The  General  Assembly  APPROVED  as 
amended. 
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capacity)  will  reduce  the  potential  market 
for  the  S8T,  and  thus  the  likelihood  that  the 
government  will  get  iu  money  back  through 
royalties  on  sales. 

The  relatively  short  range  of  the  SST  (a 
New  York-Rome  flight  would  be  impossible 
without  refueling)   is  a  major  handicap. 

The  only  thing  that  an  SST  can  do  that 
other  planes  cannot  is  cut  three  hours  off  the 
U.S.-Parls  flight  time.  In  a  period  of  gov- 
ernment belt-tightening,  pressing  urban 
needs,  and  nationwide  inflation,  to  spend 
millions  for  such  a  superficial  and  unneces- 
sary reason  is  reminiscent  of  the  man  who 
climbed  the  mountain  simply  because  it  was 
there. 

There  is  one  difference:  The  mountain- 
climbing  did  not  harm  anyone,  but  in  going 
ahead  with  SST,  Mr.  Nixon  is  ignoring  the 
fact  that  nobody  needs  It  but  the  contractors 
who  are  biUldlng  it.  Those  Americans  who 
really  could  use  the  billion  dollars  are  not 
going  to  get  it. 


SST— AN  OPINION 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  27.  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Stand- 
ard-Times of  New  Bedford.  Mass.,  has 
recently  published  an  editorial  which 
roundly  criticizes  the  decision  to  pro- 
ceed with  development  of  an  SST  proto- 
type at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  newspaper,  pro- 
ceeding with  SST  development  at  this 
time  is  analogous  to  climbing  a  moun- 
tain simply  because  it  is  there — with  the 
notable  exceptions  that  mountain  climb- 
ing does  not  impoverish  the  taxpayers  or 
create  noise  pollution. 

In  order  that  all  Members  might  have 
the  benefits  of  the  Standard-Times' 
forthright  views  on  this  controversial 
subject,  I  am  inserting  the  editorial  un- 
der unanimous  consent  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Nixon  Blundered  on  SST 

In  deciding  to  spend  more  federal  money 
on  the  controversial  supersonic  transport 
program.  President  Nixon  has  made  a  seri- 
ous and  costly  mistake. 

His  own  11 -member  interagency  commit- 
tee, named  to  review  the  SST  program  last 
March,  failed  to  reach  a  consensus  because 
so  many  of  its  members  had  reservations  or 
were  totally  opposed  to  going  ahead  with 
the  project. 

There  Is  not  a  single  sound  argument  in 
favor  of  continuing  this  massive  boondoggle 
that  is  expected  to  cost  the  government  at 
least  $1.2  billion  before  it  is  done. 

The  sonic  boom  produced  underneath  the 
plane's  flight  path  may  make  overland  flights 
unbearable  for  people  (and  wildlife)  below, 
cutting  only  a  few  hours  from  already  fast 
flights. 

The  plane  will  benefit  only  a  few  Jetsetters 
and  wlU  require  vast  new  outlays  for  air- 
ports and  ground  facilities. 

Introduction  of  Jumbo  Jets  (stretchedout 
conventional  jets  with  increased  passenger 


ELECTRONIC  LEADER 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  is  firmly  establishing  its 
place  among  the  leaders  in  electronic 
teaching — and  in  the  process  has  created 
a  modshop  using  a  variety  of  combina- 
tions of  sight  and  sound  in  teaching.  This 
new  center  will  attract  the  attention  of 
teachers  from  all  over  the  world. 

I  include  in  the  Record  a  descriptive 
article  from  the  October  15  issue  of  the 
Daily  Texan: 

University  or  Texas  Becoming  Leader  in 
Electronic  Teaching 

"The  University  is  becoming  a  lemdmark 
institution  and  will  establish  education 
norms  through  Its  use  of  electronic  equip- 
ment in  teaching."  Dr.  Richard  Byrne,  radio- 
television- film  and  drama  professor,  said 
Tuesday. 

Byrne  assisted  in  preparing  and  coordinat- 
ing the  Initial  list  of  equipment  installed  in 
the  Jester  Center  auditorium.  He  currently  Is 
Involved  in  the  designs  for  the  multi-million 
dollar  School  of  Communication  complex  for 
the  University. 

The  auditorium  in  Jester  was  designed  to 
produce  "any  kind  of  sound  and  image  in 
any  combination,"  Byrne  said.  "These  facili- 
ties make  teaching  exciting  and  will  attract 
professors  from  all  over  the  world." 

The  equipment,  of  the  highest  quality 
available,  includes  four  2-by-2-inch  Carrou- 
sel high  intensity  slide  projectors,  two  3- 
by-4-lnch  slide  projectors,  three  16mm  mo- 
tion picture  projectors,  a  turntable,  a  video 
tape  recorder,  two  overhead  projectors  and  a 
stereophonic  sound  system. 

An  Intercom  connects  the  lecturn  to  the 
projection  booth  or  backstage.  There  is 
rheostat  control  on  house,  stage  and  spot- 
lights. That  is,  they  can  be  dimmed  or  bright- 
ened at  the  will  of  the  professor. 

There  are  tentative  plans  to  install  a  color 
television  projection  and  a  five-po!'.  individ- 
ual response  system. 

Byrne  said  $47,000  originally  was  allocated 
for  this  equipment  but  that  it  will  easily 
save  that  much  in  a  year  by  more  efficient 
teaching  of  large  groups. 

One  new  concept  in  education  Is  the  ini- 
tial design  of  classroom  space  for  a  specific 
purpose.  The  idea  will  be  evident  .n  the  pro- 
posed  communication   complex. 

The  latest  sets  of  drawings  show  a  sub- 
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terranean  auditorium  with  sector  seating. 
There  is  also  continental  seating  and  no  cen- 
ter aisle. 

Three  rear  projection  screens  cover  the 
front  wall  and  will  produce  no  shadows,  al- 
lowing the  professor  to  walk  freely  from 
screen  to  screen.  These  screens  can  fly  into 
the  ceiling  leaving  a  stage  area  to  be  used  in 
speech  interpretation  courses. 

Byrne  said  the  complex  will  have  a  tan- 
dem classroom  situation  with  a  projection 
area  encircling  both  rooms.  This  experimen- 
tal project  would  allow  projection  into  two 
classrooms  at  the  same  time  by  the  use  of 
mirrors. 

There  wiU  be  equipment  which  will  be  able 
to  film  audience  reaction  in  the  dark,  and 
take  skin  responses.  Byrne  said  this  facility 
win  be  of  physiological  Importance. 

Plans  for  the  lobby  show  a  glass-encased 
room  In  which  television  sets  showing  all 
networks  will  be  running  simultaneously,  at 
all  times.  The  main  purpose  of  this  room  will 
not  be  only  for  comparative  R-T-P  studies 
but  to  keep  the  commxinicatlon  students 
abreast  of  events. 

One  of  the  most  unique  attractions  of 
the  complex.  Byrne  said,  will  be  an  elongated 
octagonal  room  with  10  screens.  There  will 
be  no  seats,  just  carpeting  extending  five 
feet  up  the  wall.  This  room  is  similar  to 
an  Expo  exhibit,  but  is  for  academic  pur- 
poses. 

In  this  setting  almost  any  environment 
can  be  produced  in  the  360  degree  screen 
area.  It  can  also  be  cycled  to  run  automati- 
cally. 

"Information  will  be  dispersed  in  an  ex- 
citing manner,"  Byrne  said,  referring  to  the 
coming  age  of  electronic  teaching. 

Technology  is  advancing  so  rapidly  that 
equipment  for  the  complex  will  not  be  or- 
dered until  construction  is  well  under  way. 
Byrne  said  that  much  of  the  equipment  that 
eventually  will  be  used  In  the  complex  has 
not  been  Invented  yet. 


THE  CALLOUS  BEHAVIOR  OF  NORTH 
VIETNAM  IN  ITS  TREATMENT  OF 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  27,  1969 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  a  month  ago  a  delegation 
of  couiageous  women  visited  Congress. 
They  were  the  wives  of  men  who  are 
missing  in  action  in  Vietnam  or  known 
prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam.  They 
came  to  us  with  a  fervent  plea  that  the 
POW's  should  not  be  forgotten  and  that 
the  callous  behavior  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese— in  violating  the  minimum  re- 
quirements of  the  Geneva  Convention  for 
Humane  Ti-eatment  of  Prisoners — should 
not  be  forgotten. 

Despite  the  fact  that  North  Vietnam, 
by  its  signature,  agreed  to  abide  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  its 
behavior  has  demonstrated  that  nation's 
utter  contempt  for  both  international 
law  and  the  laws  of  human  decency.  It 
has  refused  to  abide  by  the  convention's 
requirement  that  it  should  release  the 
names  of  the  prisoners  of  war;  it  has  re- 
fused to  release  the  sick  and  the  seriously 
wounded;  it  has  refused  to  permit  im- 
partial inspections  of  prisoner-of-war 
facilities,  and  it  refuses  to  permit  the 
free  exchange  of  mail.  In  addition,  from 
the  lips  of  those  brave  wives  and  the 
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prisoners  who  have  been  released,  we 
have  learned  the  true  conditions  existing 
in  North  Vietnamese  prison  camps. 

Mental  and  physical  torture  has  been 
applied  freely  to  the  American  prisoners 
of  war.  Health  conditions  are  deplorable. 
Their  rights  have  been  abused  as  they 
have  been  employed  as  instruments  of 
propaganda — as,  for  example,  when 
prisoners  have  been  paraded  through 
city  streets  and  subjected  to  the  insolent 
jeers,  the  stones  and  the  spittle  of  on- 
lookers. This  should  not  be  forgotten. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  any 
agreement  on  Vietnam  must  provide  for 
the  release  of  the  American  prisoners  of 
war. 

There  is  pending  before  Congress  a 
lesolution  which  strongly  uiges  that 
the  President,  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Defense  Department,  and  all  other 
concerned  agencies  of  the  Government, 
should  appeal  to  North  Vietnam  to  abide 
by  the  Geneva  Convention  and  should 
take  such  other  steps  as  to  provide  for 
humane  treatment  and  release  of  the 
prisoners.  I  would  hope  that  we  will 
unanimously  support  this  resolution. 

One  further  point  which  we  should 
keep  in  mind  is  suggested  by  an  editorial 
in  the  Boston  Globe  of  October  3,  1969, 
which  I  am  submitting  for  the  Record. 
This  is  the  thought  that  such  a  res- 
olution, additionally,  might  help  break 
the  negotiation  deadlock  by  permitting 
the  start  of  serious  prisoner-of-war 
negotiations. 

This,  as  the  editorial  notes,  is  what 
broke  the  deadlock  in  the  long-stalled 
Korean  negotiations  at  Panmunjom. 

The  text  of  the  Boston  Globe  editorial 
leads  as  follows: 

Let's  Protfst  to  Hanoi 
Washington. —  There  ought  to  be  another 
protest  after  students  and  professors  devote 
Oct.  15  to  contending  that  President  Nixon  is 
not  getting  the  United  States  out  of  Vietnam 
fast  enough  to  suit  them. 

We  need  a  different  kind  of  protest. 
We  propose  that  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try Join  in  a  massive  protest  to  Hanoi  against 
the  continuing  cruel,  criminal  and  inhumane 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

We  propose  that  the  House  and  Senate 
pass  a  joint  resolution  at  the  earliest  date  de- 
manding that  North  Vietnam  cease  violating 
the  Geneva  Convention,  to  which  Hanoi  is 
solemnly  bound,  against  the  maltreatment 
of  enemy  prisoners.  One  such  resolution  with 
200  co-sponsors  has  already  been  introduced 
In  the  House. 

We  propose  that  special  means  be  taken — 
by  letter  to  the  President  and  Congress  by 
circulated  petitions  for  signatures,  by  news- 
paper advertisements  and  other  means — to 
show  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  that 
American  public  opinion  is  both  united  and 
revolted  by  their  heedless  and  heartless  atti- 
tude toward  the  men  who  have  fallen  Into 
their  hands. 

Hanoi  has  shown  itself  very  sensitive  to  the 
state  of  opinion  in  the  United  States.  It  hopes 
to  win  a  one-sided  peace  by  playing  on  the 
disunity  and  Impatience  of  the  American 
people. 

It  would  be  useful  to  let  Hanoi  see  some- 
thing of  the  unity  and  the  impatience  of  the 
American  people  over  the  long-standing 
proved  mistreatment  of  U.S.  men  In  North 
Vietnamese  prison  camps. 

It  would  be  useful  to  let  the  whole  world 
know  about  these  conditions. 

It  might  do  more.  It  might  help  break  the 
deadlock  over  serious  political  negotiations  to 
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begin  serious  prisoner-of-war  negotiations  as 
it  did  in  the  long  deadlocked  KoreaJi  negoti- 
ations at  Panmunjom. 

There  are  1332  U.S.  servicemen  listed  as 
prisoners  or  missing  in  action,  and  many 
missing  in  action  may  be  in  fH^son  camps. 
More  than  200  U.S.  servicemen  have  been 
held  more  than  three  and  a  half  years — 
longer  than  any  U.S.  servicemen  were  held  in 
World  War  II. 

Here  are  the  minimum  obligations  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  which  North  Vietnam 
signed  In  1957 — and  Hanoi's  nonperform- 
ance: 

1.  Identify  prisoners  whom  they  hold.  Hanoi 
has  refused  to  do  so. 

2.  Release  the  sick  and  injured.  Hanoi  has 
refused  to  do  so;  its  medical  care  has  often 
been  deliberately  Inadequate. 

3.  Permit  Impartial  inspection  of  prisoner- 
of-war  facilities.  Hanoi  has  refused  to  do  so. 

4.  Permit  free  exchange  of  mail.  Hanoi  has 
refused  to  do  so. 

Here  is  typical  testimony  of  those  who  were 
released  and  returned  to  the  United  States 
(nine  over  a  five-year  period):  One  told  of 
•  rebreaking  bones  in  solitary  confinement,  of 
being  forced  to  sit  on  a  hot  stool  in  a  hot 
room  with  no  sleep  ...  in  two  days  your  feet 
swell  up  and  then  it  creeps  up  your  legs  until 
they  are  numb.  How  long  can  you  last  before 
giving  some  kind  of  statement?  Some  have 
gone  150  hours.  Others  have  passed  out  from 
heat  exhaustion  in  48." 

Since  Hanoi  is  concerned  about  American 
opinion  on  ending  the  war,  it  ought  to  be 
given  an  authoritative  word,  through  unani- 
mously passed  congressional  resolution, 
about  the  American  state  of  mind  on  ending 
its  brutal  prisoner-of-war  crimes. 

It  could  help  end  the  war.  II  could  help 
bring  the  peace. 


NOVEMBER  AT  THE  SMITHSONIAN 


HON.  JAMES  G .  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI  t?ES 

Monday.  October  27.  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  place 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  sched- 
ule of  events  for  the  month  of  November 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Once 
again,  the  Smithsonian  has  planned  a 
variety  of  programs  and  events  all  of 
which  are  interesting,  informative,  and 
entertaining. 

I  am  happy  to  call  these  events  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people,  and  strongly  recom- 
mend they  visit  the  Smithsonian  during 
the  coming  month. 

The  schedule  of  events  follows: 
November  at  the  Smithsonian 

Tuendav.  November  4.  Animals  in  Sculp- 
ture.— Sales  exhibition  of  48  animals  and 
birds  created  by  sculptor  Orvelo  Wood  in  his 
New  York  studio.  Museum  shop.  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Through  De- 
cember 31. 

Wednesday.  November  5.  The  Holy  Ghost 
People. — A  53-minute  black-and-white  Film 
Theatre  presentation.  In  Scrapple  Creek. 
West  Virginia,  religious  fervor  Is  a  way  of 
life;  attendance  at  one  of  the  almost  daily  4- 
to  6-hour  meeting  reveals  members  ap- 
proaching a  hypnotic,  transfixed  state  of 
singing  and  shaking.  First  prize  winner,  San 
Francisco  International  Film  Festival,  1968, 
2  p.m.,  auditorium.  National  Museum  of  His- 
tory and  Technology;  8  p.m.,  auditorium. 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Intro- 
duction by  Irving  Zaretsky,  visiting  research 
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Department  of  An- 


asaocUte,  Smlt 
thropology. 

Thursday,  November  S,  the  Creative 
Screen. — The  Mi^rlo  Rack.  Wendell  Castle, 
noted  artist-craftsman,  designs  and  con- 
structs a  music  rqck  using  the  wood  lamina- 
tion process.  Reflections.  Enamellst  Paul 
Hultberg  lUustratea  his  methods  with  sheets 
of  gleaming  cop{)er  and  brilliantly  colored 
enamels.  Films  ♦rill  be  shown  every  half 
hour  from  noon  \intll  3  p.m.  Free  admission 
at  the  National  Cbllectlon  of  Pine  Arts. 

The  Holy  Ghosi  People. — Film  Theatre  re- 
peat. Noon,  auditorium.  National  Museum  of 
History  and  Tech|>ology. 

Friday,  Novemliier  7,  Stained  Glass  Work- 
shop.— Under  dlr^tlon  of  Clayton  B.  Ander- 
son. Sponsored  br  the  Smithsonian  Associ- 
ates. By  subscription  only.  For  Information 
call  381-6159. 

Saturday,  November  8,  the  Creative 
Screen. — Repeat  at  The  Music  Rack  and  Re- 
flections. See  Noiiember  6  entry  for  details. 

Stained  Glass  ^^orkshop. — Repeat.  See  No- 
vember 7  entry  fflr  details. 

Sunday,  yvoreinber  9.  Young  People's 
Enameling  Workshop. — Under  direction  of 
Mary  Megee.  siven-  and  nine-year-old 
yotmgsters  9:30  aim. -12:30  p.m.;  10-  to  12- 
year-old  children,  1:30  p.m.-4:30  p.m.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Smltl  isonlan  Associates.  By  sub- 
8ctlptlo(j.jonly.  Foi  information  call  381-5159. 

MondQU- November  10.  So  Little  Time  and 
Birds  of  Prey  of  Northeastern  United 
States. — Films  spansored  by  the  Audubon 
Naturalist  Socletj .  The  first  Is  an  environ- 
mental &lm  that  emphasizes  the  disappear- 
ance of  our  wetlaid  habitats  and  their  resi- 
dent species.  The  second  film  portrays  the 
raptors  and  theli  ecological  Importance  to 
man.  5:15  p.m.  and  8:30  p.m.  In  the  audltor- 
liun.  National  Mui  eum  of  Natural  History. 

Tuesday,  Noven  ber  11.  Christmas  in  Amer- 
ica— Sales  exhibition  featuring  the  arts, 
crafts  and  dellcaiies  of  the  ethnic  groups 
who  have  enrich)  d  our  country  with  their 
varied  celebratlors  at  Christmastime.  Prom 
Latin  America  ami  Europe,  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  and  New 
England — a  cornucopia  of  playthings,  cook- 
ies, and  adult  glfi  s.  Museum  Shop,  National 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology.  Through 
ISecember  31. 

Wednesday.  No:ember  12.  Movin'  On — A 
69-minute  Black  'and-white  Film  Theatre 
presentation.  The  story  of  railroading  start- 
ing In  1830  is  tolc  by  means  of  popular  folk 
songs.  The  1920's  showed  trains  and  train- 
men treated  as  heroes  in  American  movies. 
The  1930's  proved  to  be  the  glorious  years  of 
the  great  passenger  trains.  2  p.m.,  audi- 
torium. National  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology;  8  pm.,  auditorium.  National 
Museum  of  Naturil  History.  Introduction  by 
John  H.  White,  Jr.,  chairman,  Smithsonian 
department  of  ln(  lustrles. 

Thursday,  November  13,  The  Portrait  Re- 
liefs of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens — Through 
January  30,  Natioi  lal  Portrait  Gallery,  Salnt- 
Gaudens  (1848-19)7) .  who  dominated  Amer- 
ican sculpture  duilng  the  last  quarter  of  the 
19th  century,  will  be  accorded  the  first  major 
exhibition  of  his  tvork  anywhere  since  1910. 
More  than  60  portrait  reliefs  in  marble, 
bronze,  and  plaster  as  well  as  cameos  and 
medals  are  being  borrowed  from  museums 
and  private  collect  ions  across  the  country  for 
this  nearly  compr  shensive  exhibition. 

Morin'  On — Pi  m  theatre  repeat.  Noon, 
auditorium,  Natio  3b1  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology, 

Friday,  Noiemb  'r  14,  People  of  the  Horse — 
The  influence  of  ;he  nomads  of  the  steppes 
on  medieval  Euro>ean  and  Near  Sastern  art 
designs.  Illustrate  I  lecture  by  Ralph  S.  Yohe. 
Co-sponsored  by  ;he  Rug  Society  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  Smithsonian  Associates  for 
members  and  guei  ta.  8:30  p.m.,  Freer  Gallery 
of  Art  auditoriui^.  Public  will  be  admitted 
at  8:25  as  seats  ^  available. 

Contemporary    B'apeatries    and    Graphics: 
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Yugoslavia — ^Exhibit  in  the  Art*  and  Indtis- 
trles  Building  through  February  2.  1970.  The 
rlchneaa  of  Yugoslavia's  cultural  influ- 
ences— Bjrzantlne,  Austrian,  and  Mediter- 
ranean— are  reflected  in  the  boldly  colored 
contemporary  designs  of  the  28  hand-woven 
tapestries  in  this  exhibition.  The  60  print* 
by  20  artists  in  serlgraphy,  Unocut,  intaglio, 
and  lithography  show  the  ferment  of  activ- 
ity taking  place  In  Yugoslavian  graphic  art 
today.  The  exhibition  was  organized  by  the 
Galley  of  Modem  Art  in  Ljubljana  for  the 
Smithsonian  Traveling  Exhibition  Service. 

Sunday,  November  16,  Young  People's 
Enameling  Workshop — See  November  9  en- 
try for  details  on  this  Smithsonian  Associate 
class. 

Monday,  November  17,  Georges  Melies,  Cre- 
ator of  the  Magic  of  Films — A  comprehen- 
sive exhibition,  with  film  showings,  of  the 
work  of  the  great  French  film  pioneer  who 
first  attempted  dramatic  themes  and  fantasy 
with  the  motion  picture  camera  beginning 
in  the  1890's.  Dally  film  showings  through 
January  1  in  the  National  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology  at  10:30  ajn.,  12:30,  2:30, 
and  4:00  p.m.  Cosponsored  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Associates  and  Office  of  Exhibits. 

Wednesday,  November  19,  Crafts  From  Pak- 
istan— Sales  exhibition  of  traditional  tribal 
crafts  from  Sind  and  Baluchistan.  Jewelry, 
baskets,  rugs,  musical  Instruments,  toys, 
textiles,  costumes,  quilts,  saddle  blankets, 
brass,  and  furniture  will  be  displayed  under 
a  brilliant  applique  tent;  also  a  loan  exhibi- 
tion of  selected  Pakistani  crafts  from  the  col- 
lection of  Mrs.  Manuela  Fuller.  Museum 
Shop,  Arts  and  Industries  Building.  Through 
December  31. 

American  and  the  Americans — A  52-min- 
ute  color  Film  Theatre  presentation.  A  blend 
of  newsreels,  enactments,  live-action,  old 
film  footage,  and  paintings  explores  the  para- 
doxes and  national  myths  of  America  past 
and  present  as  expressed  by  John  Steinbeck 
with  both  love  and  anger.  2  p.m. .auditorium. 
National  Museum  of  History  and  Technol- 
ogy: 8  p.m.,  auditorium.  National  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  Introduction  by  Harold 
Skramstad,  Smithsonian  American  Studies 
Program. 

Thursday,  November  20,  Encounter — The 
Chesapeake  Bay  a  multi-use  resource.  Second 
In  a  series  of  panel  discussions,  in  which  the 
audience  is  asked  to  participate,  on  critical 
issues  of  today.  Panel  members,  who  will  dis- 
cuss the  controversial  nuclear  power  plant 
planned  for  the  Bay,  include:  Dr.  Donald  W. 
Pritchard,  Professor  of  Oceanograpiiy,  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  Dr.  Edward  P.  Radford, 
Professor  of  Environmental  Medicine,  Johns 
Hopkins;  Dr.  L.  Eugene  Cronin,  Director, 
Natural  Resources  Institute,  University  of 
Maryland;  and  Robert  W.  Davies,  Chief  Me- 
chanical Engineer,  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric 
Company.  8:30  p.m.,  auditorium.  National 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology. 

America  and  the  Americans — Film  Theatre 
repeat.  Noon,  auditorium.  National  Museum 
of  History  and  Technology. 

The  Creative  Screen — Art  of  Seeing.  Skill- 
ful and  beautiful  photography  converts 
everyday  objects  and  scenes  into  sources  of 
stimulation  and  pleasure  while  developing 
keener  insight  into  the  world  of  visual  arts. 
A  New  Way  of  Gravure.  Stanley  William  Hay- 
ter.  Influential  prlntmaker  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury, is  shown  in  his  famous  Paris  Atelier  17 
where  Picasso,  Miro,  and  Calder  came  to 
learn  printmaking.  FYee  admission  at  the  Na- 
tional Collection  of  Pine  Arts.  Films  will  be 
shown  every  half  hour  from  noon  until  3  p.m. 

Saturday,  November  22,  The  Paper  Bag 
Players — ^Award-winning  children's  theatre 
from  New  York.  Sponsored  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Associates,  1:30  and  3:30  pjn.,  audi- 
torium. National  Museum  of  Nattiral  History. 
By  Ticket  Only.  For  information  call  381- 
6158. 

The  Creative  Screen — Repeat  of  Art  of  See- 
ing and  A  New  Way  of  Gravure.  See  Novem- 
ber 20  entry  for  details. 
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Advance  Stairied  Olass  Workshop — Under 
direction  of  Clayton  E.  Anderson.  Sponsored 
by  the  Smithsonian  Associates.  By  Subacrlp- 
tloa  Only.  For  Information  caU  381-^159. 

Sunday,  November  23,  Young  People's 
Enameling  Workshop — See  November  9  entry 
for  details. 

Advanced  Stained  Glass  Workshop — Repeat 
of  November  22  Smithsonian  Associates 
class. 

Tuesday,  November  25,  Reflections  on 
Andrea  Palladia's  Life  and  Times — niustrsted 
lecture  by  noted  photographer  Donald  Sult- 
ner-Welles.  Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian 
Associates  for  members  and  their  guests. 
8:30  pjn..  National  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory auditorium.  Public  will  be  admitted  at 
8:25  p.m.  as  seats  are  available. 

Wednesday,  November  26,  Watermen — an 
Intimate  portrait  of  the  Chesapeake  Oyster- 
man.  A  63-minute  color  Film  Theatre  pres- 
entation. The  sailing  oystermen  who  work  the 
Bay  sklpjEu:ks  operate  the  last  commercial 
sailing  fleet  in  North  America,  a  reminder 
of  times  past  in  a  technological  age.  2  pjn., 
auditorium.  National  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology;  8  p.m.,  auditorium.  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Introduction  by 
HowEtfd  I.  Chapelle,  Senior  Historian,  Smith- 
sonian. 

Thursday,  November  27,  Watermen — Film 
Theatre  repeat.  Noon,  auditorium.  National 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology. 

Saturday,  November  29,  Last  Saturday 
Jazz — featuring  the  Lee  Morgan  Quintet, 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History  audi- 
torium. 8:00  pjn.  Tickets  at  $2.00  apiece  may 
be  purchased  at  the  door.  Presented  by  the 
Left  Bank  Jazz  Society  in  coop>eration  with 
the  Smithsonian  Office  of  Performing  Arts. 

Radio  SMrrHsoNUN 
You  can  listen  to  the  Smithsonian  every 
Sunday  night  from  7:30  to  8:00  p.m.  on  radio 
station  WGMS  (570  AM  &  103.5  PM).  The 
weekly  Radio  Smithsonian  program  presents 
music  and  conversation  growing  out  of  the 
Institution's  exhibits,  research,  and  other  ac- 
tivities— from  moonshine  on  the  Mall  to  a 
discussion  with  the  British  Ambassador 
about  his  country  in  the  Isist  third  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  from  the  coral  reefs  of 
the  South  Paclflc  to  sweet  melody  from  an 
antique  violin.  Fred  Gray  is  producer,  Cyn- 
thia Hels  special  correspondent  In  this  pres- 
entation by  the  Smithsonian's  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs. 


Rats 
A  sp>ecial  exhibition  on  the  ecology  and 
control  of  rats,  with  emphasis  on  the  Imme- 
diate neighborhood.  At  the  Anacostla  Neigh- 
borhood Museum  from  November  16  tintil 
January  31.  For  a  calendar  of  the  special  pro- 
grams connected  with  this  exhibit  phone 
582-1300. 

CONTINDING    EXUIBmONS 

Objects:  USA. — Two  hundred  and  ten 
American  contemporary  artist-craftsmen 
from  37  states  contribute  315  objects  to  this 
major  siirvey  of  UjS.  crafts.  Works  in  metal, 
fiber,  ceramic,  glass,  wood,  enameling,  plas- 
tics, beads,  mosaics,  and  leather  are  Included. 
Objects  cover  a  wide  range  from  jewelry  and 
silverware  to  furniture  and  fabrics.  FYom  the 
Johnson  Wax  Company  collection.  Through 
November  16  at  the  National  Collection  of 
Fine  Arts. 

Sales  Exhibition — Objects:  USA. — Selected 
craft  work  done  by  a  group  of  the  artisans  In- 
cluded in  the  National  Collection  of  Fine 
Arts  show:  Maivice  Heaton,  Stanley  Lecht- 
zin,  Richard  Marquis,  and  William  Wyman. 
NCPA  Museum  Shop,  through  November  16. 

Plastic  as  Plastic. — ^The  first  museum  ex- 
hibition examining  plastic's  role  as  a  unique 
man-made  product  widely  adaptable  for  in- 
novative design  rather  than  as  an  imitator  of 
wood,  glass,  and  other  material.  Among  the 
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246  objects  to  be  exhibited — Including  a 
sprayed  plastic  foam  "environment" — are 
furniture,  jewelry,  toys,  industrial  uses, 
sculpture,  housewares,  and  appliances.  Arts 
and  Industries  Building.  Through  Janu- 
ary 19. 

Landscapes  and  Seascapes  by  Whistler. — 
An  exhibition  of  James  McNeill  Whistler's 
landscapes  and  marine  paintings  revealing 
his  forgotten  role  as  an  avant  garde  artist 
whose  experimental  paintings  were  a  major 
force  In  the  emergence  of  abstract  art.  Some 
40  paintings  will  be  displayed.  At  the  Freer 
Gallery  of  Art  for  an  indeterminate  period 
of  time. 

The  Bhahar  River  Tiger. — Believed  to  be 
the  largest  tiger  ever  taken  in  India.  Prom 
tail  to  paw  the  stuffed  animal  is  11  feet  long. 
It  is  being  presented  to  the  National  Museum 
of  Natural  History  through  the  generosity  of 
David  J.  Hasinger  of  Philadelphia  and  will  be 
placed  on  a  platform  on  the  Constitution 
Avenue  main  entrance  to  the  Museum,  seem- 
ingly poised  as  though  in  the  act  of  spring- 
ing upon  a  Chltal  deer.  Permanent  exhibit. 

Barbara  Morgan:  Women,  Cameras,  and 
Images  IV. — More  than  50  photographs,  in- 
cluding photomontages,  by  famed  photog- 
rapher, author,  critic,  and  designer  Barbara 
Morgan.  The  subjects  of  the  pictures  are 
varied,  but  special  emphasis  is  placed  on  Mrs. 
Morgan's  classic  photographs  of  Martha  Gra- 
ham and  other  dancers.  Hall  of  Photography, 
National  Musevun  of  History  and  Technology. 
Through  January  26,  1970. 

Josiah  K.  Lilly  Collection  of  Gold  Coins.— 
More  than  6,000  gold  coins  in  a  collection  un- 
equaled  in  historical  and  geographical  scope 
typifying  the  endless  number  of  gold  coins 
circulated  throughout  the  world  over  a  pe- 
riod of  about  26  centuries.  National  Museum 
of  History  and  Technology.  Through  Decem- 
ber 30. 

Energy  Conversion. — Historical  develop- 
ment of  various  methods  for  transforming  an 
available  energy  source  to  a  needed  energy 
product,  including  batteries,  fuel  cells,  solar 
cells  and  steam  engines.  In  the  Hall  of  Elec- 
tricity, National  Museimi  of  History  and 
Technology,  through  March. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte. — Bicentennial  of  his 
birth,  1769.  A  medalllc  illustration  of  Napo- 
leon's eventful  life;  the  epic  of  his  many 
battles  which  led  him  across  Europe,  from 
Spain  to  Russia  and  from  the  borders  of  the 
Elba  to  the  waters  of  the  Nile  and  into  exile 
at  St.  Helena  where  he  died,  is  illustrated  by 
coins  and  medals  that  were  produced  by  him 
and  his  adversaries.  Hall  of  Numismatics,  Na- 
tional Museum  of  History  and  Technology. 
Through  February  1970. 

Pharmacy  in  Prints. — A  collection  of  por- 
traits, caricatures,  broadsides  and  labels 
ranging  from  the  satiric  and  political  to  the 
social  and  ethical,  these  prints  show  the  doc- 
tor-pharmacist-patient relationship.  Figures 
shown  Include  Napoleon,  Gladstone,  and 
Presidents  McKinley  and  Cleveland.  Through 
February.  National  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology. 

Hurricane  Fighter  Plane. — This  plane  com- 
memorates the  Battle  of  Britain  and  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  American  Eagle  Squadron  in 
that  historic  struggle.  The  Hurricane  was  one 
of  the  first  and  most  numerous  British  fighter 
planes  in  World  War  II,  but  it  is  now  an  ex- 
tremely rare  type  of  aircraft.  It  is  shown  in 
the  Arts  and  Industries  Building. 

Atomic  Art. — An  exhibition  of  art  by  Alyce 
Simon  of  New  York.  Controlled  bombardment 
of  acrylic  plastic  sheets  by  a  particle  ac- 
celerator combined  with  flat  areas  of  color 
produces  a  unique  art  form.  Hall  of  Nuclear 
Energy,  first  fioor  of  the  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology.  Closing  indefinite. 
Christmas  Cards 
The  Museum  Shop  in  the  National  Collec- 
tion of  Fine  Arts  is  currently  offering  Christ- 
mas cards  featuring  reproductions  of  paint- 
ings in  the  collection  by  James  McNeill 
Whistler,  Agnes  Tait,  Raphael  Peale,  Chllde 
Hassam,  John  Twachtman,  and  Charlee 
Btirchfield. 
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♦  Museum  Tours 

National  collection  of  fine  arts 
Dally  tours  at  11  a.m.  and  I  p.m.  Weekend 
tours  2  p.m.,  Saturday  and  Sunday.  For  ad- 
vance reservations  and  full  information,  call 
381-5188  or  381-6100  message  381-5180. 

NATIONAL      ZOO 

Tours  are  available  for  groups  on  weekdays 
10  a.m.  to  12  noon.  Arrangements  may  be 
made  by  calling — two  weeks  in  advance — 
CO  5-1868  Extension  268. 

Visitors  may  purchase  animal  artifacts  and 
specially  designed  souvenirs  and  books  at  the 
KIOSK,  which  Is  operated  by  Friends  of  the 
Zoo  volunteers  as  a  public  service  and  to 
raise  funds  for  educational  programs.  Open 
dally  12  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

The  Smithsonian  Associates 
You  are  invited  to  participate  directly  in 
the  Institution's  far-reaching  education  and 
research  activities  by  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Smithsonian  Associates.  Through  nu- 
merous programs  for  members,  the  Associates 
provide  infinitely  varied  opportunities  to  ex- 
plore the  arts,  sciences,  and  humanities.  Call 
381-5157  for  information  on  lees  and  pro- 
grams. 


THE  AMERICAN  VETERANS 
COMMITTEE 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
and  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
platform  of  the  American  Veterans 
Committee  as  adopted  in  June  of  1969 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  their 
resolutions,  notably  those  concerning  the 
draft  and  the  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps,  I  do  think  that  the  overall  plat- 
form is  extremely  commendable. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee, 
since  its  founding  in  1943,  has  demon- 
strated that  as  an  organization  its  ma- 
jor concern  is  for  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation  as  a  whole,  within  the  world 
context.  The  platform,  which  I  now  in- 
troduce as  an  extension  of  remarks, 
reflects  that  deep  concern  for  our 
Nation: 

[From  the  AVC  Bulletin,  July-August  19691 
Platform  of  the  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee, Adopted    JtJNE    13    Through     15, 
1969,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

VETERANS  AND  ARMED  FORCES  AFFAIRS 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  has 
constantly  reiterated,  since  its  founding,  its 
fundamental  belief  that  rehabilitation  and 
integration  of  veterans  into  the  community 
is  the  proper  scope  and  purpose  of  a  veter- 
ans program.  The  achievement  of  economic 
security  for  veterans  through  sound  eco- 
nomic planning  for  all  citizens  rather  than 
through  special  grants  or  favors  to  veter- 
ans in  basic  AVC  policy. 

1.  Compensation 

For  many  years.  AVC  has  pointed  out  the 
need  for  a  thorough  review  and  reappraisal 
of  this  Nation's  policies  on  veterans  as 
follows : 

1.  We  oppose  bonuses  and  general  pen- 
sions as  being  class  legislation  and  unre- 
lated to  the  real  needs  of  individual  veter- 
ans and  tending  to  set  veterans  apart  from 
their  fellow  citizens. 
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In  the  matter  of  benefits,  two  basic  stand- 
ards should  be  applied. 

(a)  For  death  or  disability  incurred  In 
military  service:  Are  the  benefits  sufficient 
to  provide  a  decent  standard  of  living  for 
the  veteran,  his  family  or  survivors? 

(b)  For  all  veterans:  Are  the  benefits  so 
designed  as  to  enable  a  readjustment  from 
military  service  to  civilian  life  with  a  mini- 
mum economic  loss? 

Since  benefits  are  a  Federal  responsibility, 
uniform  standards  of  administration  and 
compensation  should  be  applied  nationally 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  sex,  or 
national  origin. 

2.    Draft 

AVC  recognizes  the  necessity  for  the  United 
States  to  maintain  adequate  military  forces 
in  present  world  circumstances.  It  also  rec- 
ognizes the  citizen's  obligation  to  military 
service  and  recognizes  a  selective  service  sys- 
tem as  an  appropriate  mode  of  raising  mili- 
tary manpower.  We  object,  however,  to  the 
Inequalities  of  the  draft  system  as  presently 
administered,  especially  the  deferment  of  stu- 
dents, the  lack  of  uniform  guidelines  and  the 
lack  of  fair  representation  of  the  citizenry, 
especially  for  minority  groups,  on  the  draft 
boards. 

3.  Reserve  Programs 

The  world  we  live  in.  with  Its  emphasis 
on  speed  of  operation  and  technical  superior- 
ity, demands  standing  Armed  Forces  of  suffi- 
cient size,  training  and  equipment  and  or- 
ganization to  be  effective  Immediately  for  de- 
fense and  counter  attack.  It  Is  apparent  that 
the  Regular  Armed  Forces  must  remain  our 
first  line  of  defense.  They  must  be  of  suffi- 
cient size  and  mobility  for  deployment  any- 
where on  the  globe  within  a  minimum  ot 
lime  so  that  we  may  continue  to  provide 
when  necessary,  those  forces  needed  for  col- 
lective security  under  our  international 
obligation  in  peripheral  confilcts  occurring  .*n 
the  strategic  localities  of  the  world. 

AVC  believes  that  the  National  Guard  is 
ill-fitted  to  serve  both  roles  which  it  is  cur- 
rently called  upon  to  play.  One  role  is  that 
of  assisting  civil  authorities  In  the  United 
States  In  peace-time.  Forces  suited  for  that 
role  should  primarily  consist  of  military 
police,  possible  infantry,  with  some  support- 
ing units  (medical,  signal,  QM,  etc.).  The 
other  role  is  that  of  forming  a  part  of  our 
highly  complex  and  sophisticated  Armod 
Forces  with  guided  missiles,  high  mobility, 
heavy  weapons  and  requirements  for  inten- 
sive technical  training. 

AVC  regrets  that  the  steps  taken  to  in- 
tegrate the  National  Guard  have,  so  far.  been 
far  from  adequate.  While  an  office  has  been 
established  in  the  National  Guard  Bureau  to 
deal  vrtth  equal  opportunities,  neither  the 
staff  nor  the  infiuence  of  that  office  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose. 

Regrettably,  while  the  percentage  of  minor- 
ity group  members  In  the  regular  Armed 
Forces  is  and  remains  relatively  high,  the 
percentage  in  the  National  Guard  is  low  and 
has  remained  low  despite  certain  recruiting 
efforts.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  a  polariza- 
tion within  the  Armed  Forces  as  between  the 
National  Guard  on  one  hand  and  the  Reg- 
ulars on  the  other.  While  the  domestic  peace- 
time tasks  which  the  National  Guard  is  called 
upon  to  perform  tend  to  involve  minority 
group  civilian  populations,  the  troops  in- 
volved should  not  present  the  appearance  of 
an  army  of  occupation. 

While  a  National  Guard  remains  a  part  of 
the  structure  of  our  Armed  Forces,  incentives 
should  be  provided  so  that  a  larger  number 
of  minority  group  personnel  with  active  duty 
experience  will  choose  to  enter  and  remain 
in  the  National  Guard. 

AVC  is  opposed  to  any  policy  whereby  the 
Army  Forces  award  discharges  other  than 
honorable  to  reserve  personnel  based  upon 
the  political  or  other  activities  in  which  these 
individuals  may  participate  following  sepa- 
ration from  active  service  under  the  draft. 
We  believe  that  the  conditions  of  discharge 
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alMuld  be  basM^  solely  upon  the  military  ac- 
tivity and  efficiency  of  the  reaerTlsts. 

4J  Benefit  dollar 

AVC  belleveil  that  provision  shoiild  be 
made  to  malntbln  automatically  the  pur- 
chasing  power  (ft  the  benefit  dollar  and  up- 
ward adjustmeitts  be  made  annually  In  ac- 
cordance with  tbe  Bureau  of  Labor  StatUtlcs, 
Consiuner  Prlc«|  Index. 

a.  Civil  service 

AVC  believes  that  veterans  point  prefer- 
ence In  the  cl«l  service  be  limited  to  the 
Initial  appolntiaent  only,  and  that  no  per- 
son should  receive  a  position  unless  fully 
qualified  to  peifform  the  duties  Involved. 

We  oppose  thfc  principle  of  granting  abso- 
lute preference  '  o  veterans  in  state  and  local 
civil  service. 


6.GI  bill 

AVC  applauds  the  passage  of  a  permanent 
G.I.  Bill  of  Rlglits  as  a  resposlble  means  of 
enabling  servicemen  and  women  to  return 
to  civilian  life  irtth  facility  and  ease  at  the 
end  of  their  seivlce  and  become  useful  and 
productive  members  of  their  communities. 

However,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  adjust 
the  benefits  mere  in  line  with  the  World 
War  n  and  Koiean  G.I.  Bills  and  the  cur- 
rent cost  of  living  so  that  the  programs  may 
be  used  by  vetjrans  without  the  financial 
stress  thwy  now  iintall.  The  Q.I.  Bill  of  Rights 
should  -be  adml  ilstered  In  such  manner  as 
to  guarantee  th  >  absence  of  discrimination. 

7.  V.  I  hospitalization 

AVC  urges  thi  ,t  treatment  of  non-service- 
connected  dlsaMlltles  in  VA  hospitals  be 
continued  on  a  space-available  basis,  but 
that  such  treati;ient  be  charged  at  the  full 
cost.  If  a  patient  has  the  means  to  pay  for 
such  service;  ce  rtlflcates  that  a  veteran  Is 
unable  to  pa]  should  be  Investigated 
thoroughly  to  d  Mermine  the  true  ability  to 
meet  the  cost  of  hospitalization.  Further 
that  terms  of  co  'erage  of  all  prepaid  medical 
associations,  p  ans  and  companies  be 
amended  by  acti  3n  of  the  legislatures,  super- 
visory bodies  or  membership,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide payment  ta  VA  hospitals  for  non-serv- 
ice-connected tr;atment  on  the  same  basis 
as  pajTnent  to  private  voluntary  and  public 
hospitals. 

S  Unification 
AVC  notes  wit  i  satisfaction  that  the  proc- 
ess of  unlflcatio)!  of  the  Armed  Forces  has 
been  making  prtigress.  AVC  commends  the 
actions  hitherto  taken  In  this  regard  and 
urges  that  the  department  of  Defense  con- 
tinue these  efforts  vigorously. 

9.  Discr  mination — Foreign 
c  nd  domestic 

We  maintain  hat  no  assignment  of  any 
military  personnsl  should  be  made  whether 
within  the  United  States  or  overseas,  for 
consideration  on  grounds  of  color,  religion, 
ancestry  or  natlcnal  origin. 

Our  goal  is  to  Insure  that  no  member  or 
employee  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  no  de- 
pendents of  sucl  persons  shall  be  subjected 
to  discriminator  ■  treatment,  on  or  off  base 
within  the  Unl  ed  States  or  outside  the 
United  States,  im  the  grounds  of  color, 
religion,  ancestrr  or  national  origin,  and 
that  the  power  including  the  economic 
power,  of  the  United  States  be  consciously 
used  to  further  tbis  objective. 

10.  Iniormation  service 
We  owe  the  me  a  of  our  armed  services  the 
best  poesible  trailing  to  equip  them  for  the 
rigors  of  moderi.  combat  under  the  most 
adverse  condltlors  of  weather,  terrain,  sup- 
ply and  enemy  u;Uon.  We  further  believe 
that  an  orlentatjon  program  be  Instituted 
In  order  to  acquaint  the  prospective  draftee, 
at  the  time  of  r^lstratlon,  with  the  rights, 
privileges,  benetfls  and  special  training  he 
and  hia  family  lirlll  be  entitled  to  If  and 
when  he  Is  Inducted  Into  the  Armed  Services. 
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11.  Jurisdiction  over  ex-servicemen  and 
civilians  acoompanytng  the  Armed  Forces 
overseas 

We  beUeve  that  the  ez-aervlcemen,  military 
dependents,  and  clvlUana  accompanying  the 
armed  forces  abroad  should  not  escape  pun- 
ishment for  serious  offenses  committed 
while  in  such  status,  but  should  be  tried 
before  civilian  courts.  By  serious  offenses  we 
mean  crimes  of  the  same  degree  of  serious- 
ness as  felonies  at  conunon  law. 

12.  Awards  and  benefits 
All  laws  of  the  United  States  pertaining 
to  the  granting  of  military  medals  or  deco- 
rations, military  disability  retirement  or 
compensation,  dependents  and  survivors  ben- 
efits, veterans  benefits  (including  benefits  to 
dependents  or  survivors),  or  other  special 
benefits  to  military  personnel  or  their  de- 
pendents on  the  basis  of  wartime  service  of 
such  military  personnel  shall  apply  In  like 
manner  to  service  performed  In  such  areas 
and  during  such  p>erlods  as  proclaimed  by 
the  President  where  combat  or  combat  con- 
dltlona  exist  and  the  United  States  forces  to 
which  such  person  is  attached  are  either  en- 
gaged in  the  combat,  engaged  in  military 
operations  designed  to  carry  out  any  treaty 
or  other  international  obligation  of  the 
United  States. 

13.  Expeditious  naturalization  of  service 
personnel  and  dependents 

AVC  believes  that  any  man  who  assumes 
the  risks  and  responsibilities  of  entry  Into 
the  Armed  Forces,  whether  In  wartime  or 
time  of  peace,  should  be  entitled  to  citizen- 
ship. 

AVC  therefore  urges  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation which  provides  In  substance  that: 

Any  person  regardless  of  age  who  is  serv- 
ing, served,  or  hereafter  serves  honorably  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  may 
be  naturalized,  lrre8F>ective  of  how  he  en- 
tered the  United  States.  No  period  of  resi- 
dence within  the  United  States  shall  be  re- 
quired; no  residence  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  naturalization  court;  the  petitioner 
shall  not  be  required  to  speak  the  English 
language,  sign  his  petition  In  his  own  hand- 
writing, or  meet  any  educational  tests:  no 
fee  shall  be  charged  or  collected  for  making, 
filing  or  docketing  the  petition  for  naturali- 
zation, or  for  final  hearing  thereon,  or  for 
the   certificate   of   naturalization.   If   Issued. 

Since  some  aliens  who  enter  the  Armed 
Services  are  sent  overseas  before  the  natu- 
ralization processing  can  be  completed,  even 
though  no  prior  period  of  residence  may  be 
required,  AVC  urges  that,  following  the  prec- 
edent set  in  former  Section  702  of  the  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1940,  provision  be  made  for 
such  a  person  to  be  naturalized  while  out- 
side the  United  States. 

AVC  further  urges  the  Amendment  of  Sec- 
tion 319(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  which  shortens  the  residence  re- 
quirement for  aliens  married  to  citizens  from 
5  to  3  years  be  deemed  met  even  if  the  spouse 
dies  while  in  active  service  or  from  service 
causes  or  because  of  the  absence  of  the 
spouse  from  the  United  States  or  the  state 
by  reason  of  military  service. 

Resolutions 
Military  Justice 

AVC  strongly  condemns  the  actions  of  the 
military  services  In  response  to  recent  dem- 
onstrations, expressions  of  dissent  against 
military  policies,  and  stockade  incidents, 
which  have  resulted  In  placing  charges 
against  these  individuals  for  the  most  seri- 
ous offenses  possible. 

AVC  has  always  recognized  that  a  proper 
balance  must  be  maintained  between  the 
demands  of  the  military  to  maintain  order 
and  dlsclpUne  and  the  rights  of  servicemen 
as  they  are  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
However,  the  possible  deterrent  effects  of 
harsh  punitive  charges  and  sentences  must 
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not  be  allowed  to  ht  the  sole  factor  In  deter- 
mining  the  reaction  of  military  authorities 
to  such  Incidents.  The  rights  of  servicemen 
must  be  protected  just  as  much  as  the  rights 
of  civilians  if  the  system  of  military  justice, 
about  which  serious  questions  as  to  Its  pro- 
cedures have  been  raised,  is  to  command  con- 
fidence. 

AVC  urges  the  military  services  to  treat  in 
a  restrained  and  judicious  manner  these  of- 
fenses, to  retain  confidence  in  the  system  of 
military  Justice. 

Admmistratlve  Discharge 
While  AVC  favors  In  principle  the  legisla- 
tion now  pending  in  Congress  which  Is  de- 
signed to: 

1)  Provide  the  statutory  framework  for 
the  administrative  discharge  process. 

2)  Insure  that  those  whose  administrative 
discharge  is  proposed  are  given  a  fair  hear- 
ing, have  access  to  counsel  who  are  members 
of  the  bar,  have  the  right  to  have  witnesses 
call  on  their  behalf  and  are  given  other  safe- 
guards. 

AVC  also  calls  for  the  amendment  of  the 
legislation  now  pending  so  that  the  so-called 
"General  Discharge  under  Honorable  Condi- 
tions" will  be  treated  as  the  mildest  form  of 
punitive  or  less-than-honorable  discharge. 
Military  personnel  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  being  awarded  a  General  Discharge  under 
Honorable  Conditions  should  be  given  safe- 
guards which  substantially  approach  those 
now  proposed  for  the  lesser  forms  of  dis- 
charge. The  oft-repeated  contention  of  the 
military  services  that  the  "General  Discharge 
under  Honorable  Conditions"  is  merely  an- 
other form  of  Honorable  Discharge  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  experiences  of  those  whose 
service  has  been  so  stigmatized,  and  the 
existing  power  of  a  single  commander  to 
Impose  a  General  Discharge  must  be  curbed. 

AVC  further  calls  for  the  deletion  from 
those  copies  of  discharge  certificates  which 
are  to  be  exhibited  to  prospective  employers 
and  others  of  references  to  service  regula- 
ations  which  reveal  the  reason  for  discharge, 
If  such  reason  can  reflect  on  the  Individual. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  delete  the  reason  for 
discharge  from  all  discharge  certificates  in 
order  to  prevent  adverse  comments  to  be 
drawn  from  the  absence  of  an  indication  of 
the  reason,  then  AVC  supports  deletion  of 
all  reasons  for  discharge. 

ROTC 
Whereas,  the  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps,  by  providing  many  needed  and  well- 
qualified  officers  to  our  Armed  Services  for 
over  40  years,  has  played  an  Important  role 
in  strengthening  our  Nation's  Defenses.  It 
also  has  served  the  larger  goals  of  our  na- 
tion— as  these  officers,  graduating  from 
civilian  colleges,  have  contributed  significant- 
ly to  maintaining  a  civilian  and  civilizing  In- 
fluence In  ovir  military  establishment,  so  nec- 
essary to  the  maintenance  of  a  true  democ- 
racy. We  also  recognize  the  value  of  O.C.S. 
and  various  summer  training  Reserve  Officer 
acquisition  programs,  and 

Whereas,  at  the  same  time  as  ROTC  serves 
the  nation's  needs,  it  also  can  be  of  great 
personal  value  to  Its  students,  and  hence  to 
the  colleges  they  attend.  Any  student  wish- 
ing to  should  have  the  right  to  serve  his 
military  obligation  through  the  ROTC  on  an 
elective  basis,  and 

Whereas,  it  has  not  been  adequately  rec- 
ognized that  most  ROTC  courses  are  as  de- 
serving of  college  credit  as  any  applied 
courses  In  many  academic  fields  and  that 
most  officers  assigned  to  ROTC  units  would 
clearly  qualify  imder  noimai  appointment 
procedures  for  faculty  status. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved : 

1.  AVC  favors  the  continuation  of  ROTC. 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  wherever  now  estab- 
lished with  consideration  of  additions  limited 
only  to  those  units  which  will  Increase 
equality  of  opportunity  In  the  armed  services. 

2.  AVC  deplores  the  action  of  some  of  our 
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greatest  coUegea  and  Universities  In  acting  to 
remove  the  Alr-MUltary-Naval  Science 
courvea  from  their  curriculum  and  the  ROTC 
units  from  their  campuses.  AVC  feels  this  Is 
an  irrational  response  to  a  short-sighted  de- 
mand— a  result  of  understandable  feeUngs  trf 
frustration,  protest  and  outrage  against  the 
War  in  Vietnam  and  Draft  Inequities.  AVC 
believes  the  college  faculties  and  administra- 
tions are  wrong  in  giving  in  to  and  going 
along  with  this  misplaced  demand  of  some 
student  activlets — many  of  whom  seem  to 
make  every  military  uniform  a  Urget  of 
obloquy. 

3.  AVC  applauds  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 
statement  of  April  29.  1969,  indicating  he  was 
"prepared  to  consider  changes"  to  improve 
the  ROTC  program,  inxjludlng  the  fiexiblllty 
of  having  civilian  subjects  such  as  history 
and  navigation  taught  by  regular  faculty 
members.  We  urge  that  negotiations  be  con- 
tinued with  colleges  now  having  ROTC  units 
to  work  out  conditions  which  will  not  violate 
their  academic  Integrity  and  still  accomplish 
the  military  tralnmg  objectives. 

As  guidelines  for  such  negotiations,  AVC 
believes  the  Services  should  not  necessarily 
insist  on  full  academic  credit  for  all  Alr- 
MUltary-Naval  Science  courses  or  full  faculty 
status  for  all  officer-instructors,  but  they 
should  have  a  right  to  insist  that  host  col- 
leges, as  a  minimum,  allow: 

a.  ROTC  program  and  courses  to  be  men- 
tioned in  college  catalogues. 

b.  Classes  and  administration  to  be  carried 
on  In  college  buildings  (as  are  many  "ex- 
tracurricular" activities). 

c.  Drilling  in  uniform  on  or  in  college 
property. 

d.  Scholarship,  uniform  allowances  and 
other  benefits  to  be  continued. 

The  controlling  Statute,  ntle  10,  U.S.  Code, 
Chapter  103  should  be  amended  IX  necessary 
to  permit  this  flexibiUty. 

The  draft 

AVC  reaffirms  Its  position  on  the  draft  as 
stated  in  our  platform  and  as  presented  In 
detailed  testimony  before  the  House  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committees  in  1967. 

AVC  also  continues  to  deplore  the  lack  of 
Congressional  action  for  specific  reforms  of 
the  draft  law  which  have  received  wide  pub- 
lic support,  and  which  were  endorsed  by  AVC, 
which  are  urgently  needed. 

Further; 

1.  AVC  reiterates  its  position  against  a 
mercenary  army,  and  will  seek  to  testify  be- 
fore the  "President's  Commission  on  an  All- 
Volunteer  Armed  Forces." 

2.  AVC  supports  provisions  which  will  en- 
able students  who  have  begun  their  studies 
to  delay  their  active  duty  until  they  have 
reached  a  reasonable  point  of  completion  of 
these  studies,  but  which  virill  not  exempt 
them  from  service.  In  this  connection,  AVC 
suggests  that  consideration  be  given  to  an 
adaption  of  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  pro- 
gram used  during  World  War  II. 

3.  AVC  reiterates  the  position  it  has  pre- 
viously taken  concerning  the  improvement 
of  the  legal  rights  of  draftees,  composition 
of  draft  boards,  system  of  selection,  etc. 

4.  AVC  agrees  with  the  line  of  court  de- 
cisions on  the  subject  of  conscientious  ob- 
jection which  has  culminated  with  the  re- 
cent decision  by  Judge  Wyzanskl  and  which 
no  longer  require  a  religious  basis  for  total 
conscientious  objection,  and  AVC  asks  for  a 
tmlform  Implementation  of  the  principles 
contamed  in  this  line  of  cases.  AVC  urges 
that  consideration  be  given  to  ways  in  which 
sincere  selective  conscientious  objection  can 
be  recognized. 

Nondiscrimination  in  the  military  medicare 
program 
While  AVC  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
decision  of  June  10,  1968  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  coordinate  its  efforts  in  achiev- 
ing non-discrimination  in  the  Military  Medi- 
care (CHAMPUS)  Program  with  the  Title  VI 
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enforcement  effort  In  medical  facilities  being 
conducted  by  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  at 
HEW.  .  .  . 

AVC  regrets  that  the  plans  for  coordination 
have  not  been  Implemented  (except  with 
regard  to  some  eight  hospitals),  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  au- 
thorize a  very  minor  item  of  reimbursement 
to  HEW. 

Calls  upon  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
implement  its  policy  and  to  launch  coordina- 
tion efforts  so  long  delayed. 
Retraining  of  military  personnel  reentering 
civilian  life 

AVC  actively  supports  a  program  of  re- 
training members  of  the  Armed  Forces  about 
to  return  to  clvlUan  life  in  order  to  enhance 
their  opportunities  for  employment.  The  re- 
training should  be  geared  to  the  job  market 
and  should  not  result  In  the  Involuntary 
retention  on  active  duty  of  the  personnel 
Involved. 

Benefits  for  military  personnel 

AVC  believes  that  the  benefits  which  ac- 
crue to  military  personnel  such  as  disability 
comptensatlon,  pensions,  and  survivor  bene- 
fits should  be  equal  to  those  payable  for  fed- 
eral civilian  service  of  equivalent  duration, 
provided  that  savings  provisions  protect 
those  Individuals  now  receiving  higher  bene- 
fits based  on  miUtary  service. 

Naming  of  VA  hospital 

AVC  supports  the  bill  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Bingham,  H.R.  745  to  rename  the 
VA  hospital  in  Jackson,  Mississippi  as  the 
Medgar  Evers  Hospital. 

INTEKNATIONAL    AFFAIBS 

We  the  members  of  the  American  Veterans 
Committee,  believe  that  in  International  af- 
fairs the  objective  of  the  United  States  is  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  All  else  aside,  the  world 
must  avoid  the  holocaust  of  nuclear  war. 
Wlthm  that  framework  our  foreign  policy, 
like  our  domestic  policy,  mvist  be  oriented  to 
enhance  the  welfare  of  the  Individual,  be  he 
black,  white,  brown,  or  yellow,  so  that  he 
may  eat  and  sleep  in  safety,  live  his  life  un- 
der government  of  his  choice  ano  realize  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  the  measure  of 
his  aspirations. 

I.  The  United  Nations  and  world 
government 

The  United  Nations  contmues  to  be  man's 
best  hope  for  i>eace.  American  support  to  the 
United  Nations  must  be  an  essential  part  of 
our  foreign  poUcy.  Tho  authority  of  the 
United  NaUons  must  be  progressively 
strengthened  in  a  process  which  sees  the 
selective  yielding  of  the  prerogatives  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  In  a  manner  that  will  en- 
hance the  fundamental  freedoms  and  the 
well-being  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Recognition  of  the  rule  of  law  principle  In 
International  relations  is  an  essential  of  ac- 
tion in  reinforcing  the  United  Nations  role 
In  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security. 
Appropriate  means  must  be  found  to  widen 
the  area  of  Internationally  accepted  stand- 
ards and  American  compliance  therewith. 
Prompt  repeal  of  the  Connally  reservation  by 
the  United  States  Senate  would  be  a  step  in 
this  direction. 

We  beUeve  that  there  must  be  an  accelera- 
tion of  progress  in  the  ratification  of  existing 
International  human  rights  conventions  by 
the  United  States.  Where  necessary,  enabling 
national  legislation  should  be  enacted  to 
bring  our  laws  into  conformity  with  these 
conventions.  United  States  action  in  this 
respect  has  hindered  a  greater  assertion  of 
American  leadership  which  is  required. 

We  regard  the  integrity  and  Independence 
of  the  Secretary  General's  office  as  expressed 
In  the  Charter  crucial  to  the  existence  and 
growth  of  the  United  Nations.  We  shall  op- 
pose any  attempt  which  seeks  to  weaken  the 
powers  of  this  office. 
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We  favor  encouragement  and  aid  to  the 
formation  of  supranational  authorities  of  a 
regional  nature  consistent  with  the  VJi. 
Charter  and  of  treaty  arrangements  which 
limit  the  sovereignty  of  the  participating  na- 
tions in  order  to  secure  mutual  advantage, 
such  as  the  European  Common  Market,  Evira- 
tom  and  others.  The  United  States  should 
further  encourage  and  support  European  ini- 
tiatives through  the  European  Economic 
Community,  Euratom,  the  Council  of  Europe, 
or  otherwise  to  create,  consolidate  and 
strengthen  Institutions  which  may  lead  to 
a  politically  stable  and  prosperous  European 
entity. 

We  fully  support  the  enlargement  of  the 
peace-keeping  function  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  use  of  peace-keeping  forces  by  the 
United  Nations  should  be  supported  finan- 
cially on  an  obligatory  basis  by  all  members 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  allocation  of  mili- 
tary forces  on  a  standby  basis  should  be  en- 
couraged and  established  systematically 
through  the  creation  of  a  permanent  plan- 
ning mechanism  In  the  United  Nations. 

We  favor  the  ultimate  establishment  of 
democratic  world  government. 

;/.  Nuclear  testing  and  disarmament 
Complete  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons 
testing  and  establishment  of  International 
controls  on  this  most  dangerous  weapons 
technology  should  be  the  goal  of  American 
foreign  poUcy.  Our  world  finds  Itself  In  the 
umque  and  unenviable  position  where  one 
generation  can  make  life  on  earth  unUvable 
for  another  generation. 

The  adoption  of  the  United  Nations  of  a 
non-proliferation  Agreement  is  a  slgmflcant 
advance  despite  the  reservations  of  some 
member  states.  The  United  States  as  the 
foremost  nuclear  power,  must  move  forward 
In  this  regard  by  ratifying  the  Agreement  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  new  inlUatlves  by  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR  to  begin  negotiations  toward 
the  limitation  of  offensive  and  defensive  nu- 
clear ballistic  missile  systems  is  an  impor- 
tant next  step,  umted  Nations  action  to 
convoke  meetings  of  the  five  nuclear  powers — 
Britain,  France,  the  Soviet  Union,  China  and 
the  United  States  Is  further  movement  to- 
ward the  desirable  goal  of  creating  controls 
of  these  awesome  weapons.  Only  by  showing 
their  good  faith  can  the  nuclear  powers  in- 
duce other  states  to  forego  development  in 
this  most  dangerous  area,  lower  international 
tension,  and  avoid  the  allocation  of  needed 
resources  to  essentially  destructive  and 
wasteful  ends. 

Complete  and  total  disarmament  is  the 
ultimate  summum  bonum,  but  this  Is  an 
objective  remote  in  time  and  immediate 
achievement  Is  not  feasible.  Efforts  toward 
that  goal,  nonetheless  should  be  made  by 
the  United  States  and  should  be  encouraged 
In  other  nations.  Mankind  can  never  reach 
its  true  destiny  if  it  must  continue  to  allo- 
cate so  high  a  percentage  of  Its  resources  to 
forge  the  weapons  of  war. 

///.  The  United  States  and  its  allies 
Inevitably  differences  will  arise  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  Its  Allies,  but  there  are 
differences  which  can  be  resolved  around 
the  conference  table.  In  its  negotiations  the 
United  States  should  seek  no  more  than  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  willing  partner. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  OrganizaUon 
was  formed  In  a  world  considerably  different 
from  the  world  of  today.  It  is  time  for  the 
NATO  Nations  to  reassess  the  objectives  and 
reformulate  the  NATO  role.  Its  continued 
organization  and  operation  should  reflect  its 
changing  purpose. 

In  Latin  America,  the  United  States  has 
uneasy  allies,  but  allies  nonetheless.  We  must 
bend  every  effort  to  erase  the  Image  of  the 
United  States  as  a  prosperous,  patronizing, 
and  paternalistic  benefactor.  It  should  be 
the  objectiTe  of  the  United  States  foreign 
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policy  to  creafc  Instead  an  Image  of  a  United 
States  that  wfuita  to  be  a  good  partner,  as 
well  as  a  good  neighbor.  In  helping  the  peo- 
ples of  Latin  America  work  out  their  own 
destinies. 

The  United  States  should,  at  every  turn, 
encourage  the  anited  Nations  or  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  to  be  the  forum 
in  which  to  resolve  differences  and  disagree- 
ments among  or  with  our  Latin  American 
neighbors.  We  must  show  by  word  and  deed 
tliat  we  have  no  desire  to  Impose  our  own 
fosfix  of  government  or  way  of  life  upon  any 
country  of  Lai  in  America.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  mak  i  it  clear  that  we  will  honor 
a  call  for  help  >y  any  Latin  American  country 
whose  existence  and  destiny  is  being  threat- 
ened by  external  foreign  directed  activity. 

IV.  The  V  lited  States  and  the  world 

The  twentieth  century  is  the  era  of  the 
developing  nations  of  Latin  America,  Africa, 
and  of  Asia.  The  United  States  must  stand 
ready  to  help  these  nations  and  peoples.  If 
they  seek  our  help,  to  establish  their  way 
of  life  and  diiect  their  own  destinies. 

The  forum  cf  the  United  Nations  must  be 
held  open  to  t:  lem  In  their  efforts  to  develop 
responsible  in  lependence.  and  the  services 
of  the  specialised  agencies  should  be  placed 
at  their  behest 

Our  ara  is  cl  aracterized  by  an  ever-widen- 
^g  gap.  between  the  social  and  economic 
bases  of  the  de  ?eloped  countries  and  those  of 
the  developing  countries.  This  decline  in  the 
relative  position  of  the  developing  countries, 
accompanied  a  s  it  is  by  a  population  explo- 
sion, can  lead  to  dangerous  world  tensions 
which  could  ti.  reaten  world  peace  because  of 
increased  viole  nee  and  disorder.  New  means 
must  be  foun  i  to  close  this  gap  through 
mobilization  oi  efforts  on  a  world-wide  basis. 
Including  incre  ased  economic  assistance  from 
developed  couitrles  and  greater  self-help 
from  the  developing  countries.  The  United 
States  must  be  prepared  to  make  greater  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations'  efforts  in 
this  field.  thrDugh  other  multilateral  ar- 
rangements, and  through  bilateral  aid.  The 
goal  of  allottii  ig  1 ';,  of  the  gross  national 
product  to  this  end  as  set  by  the  United  Na- 
tions is  not  u  nreasonable  and  well  within 
the  means  of  tie  United  States. 

United  States  foreign  aid  to  developing 
countries  shou  Id  be  utilized  at  points  of 
greatest  pctentlal.  In  providing  bilateral  aid 
the  United  Stites  should  give  priority  to 
those  countrie  i  which  can  make  the  most 
rational  and  p  oductive  use  of  such  aid.  In 
measxu-ing  the  efficacy  of  United  States  aid. 
due  weight  should  be  given  not  only  to  eco- 
nomic consider  itions  but  also  to  the  nation- 
building  proceis  including  the  strengthen- 
ing of  democra  tic  institutions  and  the  con- 
solidation of  el'orts  on  a  regional  basis.  The 
United  States  should  use  its  financial  and 
economic  resources  to  help  the  people  of 
weak  and  dev(  loping  nations  achieve  self- 
government,  and  should,  if  requested,  pro- 
vide economic  help  to  prevent  them  from 
engulfment  oi  encroachment  by  foreign 
powers  seeking  to  impose  their  own  ideol- 
ogies, di3ciplin(  s  or  governments. 

Only  when  ai  ked  and  only  when  it  is  clear 
that  armed  fo  ce  is  necessary  to  thwart  a 
takeover  by  pc  wers  inimical  to  the  welfare 
of  a  weak  and  developing  nation  should  the 
United  States  furnish  military  assistance.  In 
these  circumsta  nces  the  United  States  should 
stand  ready  to  give  military  aid  to  such  a 
country  to  opp  3se  imposition  of  an  external 
power,  and  sh  )uld  make  it  clear  that  its 
military  effort  is  directed  toward  that  ob- 
lective  alone. 
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Every  step  should  be  taken  to  enhance,  Im- 
prove, and  expand  the  spheres  of  coexistence 
whether  by  more  frequent  cultural  ex- 
changes, increased  travel  by  United  States 
citizens  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  satellite 
countries,  expanded  trade  beyond  the  Iron 
Curtain,  or  others.  If  we  follow  this  policy 
and  practice  we  shall  find  the  areas  of  agree- 
ment becoming  wider  and  the  differences, 
narrower.  The  inevitable  result,  where  people 
meet  people,  is  that  the  government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  will  no  longer  be  able  to  in- 
sulate the  Russians  from  the  ways  of  the 
free  world  and  disregard  the  yearnings  of 
the  Russian  citizenry — which  we  believe  to 
be  the  same  as  ours — for  a  world  at  peace 
and  for  good  will  to  other  peoples  of  the 
earth. 

Communist  China  is  the  riddle  wrapped 
up  in  the  enigma  that  Russia  used  to  be. 

Any  and  all  avenues  that  help  us  learn 
more  about  it  or  initiate  exchange  of  ideas, 
must  be  explored.  The  forum  of  the  United 
Nations  is  one  primary  means  of  increasing 
our  knowledge.  It  should  no  longer  be  de- 
nied the  Communist  Chinese.  We  would  not, 
however,  deprive  Nationalist  China  of  its 
place  in  the  United  Nations. 

VI.  World  trade 

The  path  to  world  peace  through  world 
trade  is  long,  torturous,  and  not  always 
clearly  marked.  The  United  States  should 
take  the  lead  in,  where  possible,  and  encour- 
age, where  not,  the  movement  toward  freer 
trade  among  nations.  Countries  must  export 
as  well  as  import  and  stabilizing  adjust- 
ment will  have  to  be  made.  Where  hardships 
are  visited  upon  domestic  industries,  some 
form  of  temporary  relief  should  be  provided. 
AVC  endorses  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  and  urges  its  continued  implementation 
by  negotiations  and  agreements. 

VII.  The  example  of  America 

Events  beginning  with  World  War  I  and 
continuing  in  the  post  World  War  II  world 
we  live  in  have  thrust  upon  the  United 
States  a  position  of  power  and  responsibility 
it  can  neither  avoid  nor  minimize.  That  posi- 
tion inevitably  generates  envy,  Jealousy,  and 
hostility  by  less  fortunate  peoples  of  the 
earth.  It  is  the  difBcult.  but  essential  task  of 
the  United  States  to  wear  its  mantle  of  world 
leadership  gracefully,  to  use  its  power  cau- 
tiously, and  to  exercise  its  responsibility 
wisely,  striving  to  make  the  right  decisions 
in  order  to  preserve  world  peace  and  to  enable 
the  peoples  of  the  world  to  work  out  their 
destinies  in  an  atmosphere  that  accords  the 
individual  his  basic  human  rights  and  per- 
mits him  to  achieve  the  fullest  measure  of 
self-expression. 

Resolutions 
ABM 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  op- 
poses the  Anti-Ballistic  Program  for  the 
following  reasons : 

1.  The  Anti-Ballistic  Program  tends  to 
make  armaments  limitation  agreement  more 
difficult.  It  contributes  to  escalation  of  the 
nuclear  armaments  race  and  thereby  height- 
ens the  balance  of  terror  and  Increases  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war. 

2.  As  a  matter  of  priorities  the  funds  ex- 
pended for  the  ABM  Program  and  the 
additional  funds  that  would  be  required  by 
the  escalation  of  the  arms  race  are  desper- 
ately needed  for  our  domestic  needs. 

3.  The  Defense  Department  has  not  ade- 
quately demonstrated  that  the  proposed 
ABM  System  will  work.  Oiu"  present  deter- 
rent without  the  ABM  System  is  such  that 
no  country  would  consider  that  it  could  now 
launch  a  nuclear  attack  on  us  without  suffer- 
ing utter  devastation  and  retaliation. 

Arab-Israel  Conflict 
AVC   views   with   concern   the   continued 
failure  of  existing  efforts  to  terminate  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict.  The  tenuous  cease-fire 
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has  been  punctuated  by  artillery  duels, 
guerrilla  raids  and  reprisals,  and  intermittent 
aerial  conflict.  Because  renewed  recourse  to 
fighting  can  ignite  the  entire  Middle  East 
and  raise  the  prospect  of  an  Immediate  major 
conflict,  all  the  major  powers  have  a  duty 
and  an  obligation  to  search  for  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  Issues  in  dispute. 

But  even  as  the  Four  Powers  meet  to  find 
common  ground,  they  find  themselves  in- 
capable of  reaching  agreement  on  an  im- 
posed peace  because  of  their  conflicting 
Interests.  Thus,  the  key  to  peace  in  the  area 
is  recognition  of  the  need  for  direct  nego- 
tiations between  the  parties  that  confront 
each  other  across  frontiers  of  hostility.  The 
historical  record  of  three  wars  and  the  failure 
of  third  parties  to  maintain  peace-keeplns; 
arrangements  makes  mandatory  Arab-Israeli 
negotiations  which  alone  can  begin  to  pro- 
vide a  framework  for  peaceful  settlement  of 
their  disputes. 

AVC  urges  that  American  efforts  in  the 
current  Pour  Power  talks  be  devoted  to  the 
issuance  of  a  Joint  declaration  calling  for 
such  direct  negotiations  between  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel  and  taking  the  appropriate 
diplomatic  measures  to  Insure  compliance 
thereto.  In  addition,  appropriate  steps  to 
curb  Great  Power  Rivalries  would  do  much 
to  contribute  to  peace  in  the  area  of  the 
Middle  East. 

Vietnam 

The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  far  more  than  a 
military  struggle  taking  place  In  one  small 
distant  country.  The  American  presence  in 
Vietnam  is  part  of  a  continuing  commitment 
by  the  United  States  to  help  maintain  a 
structure  of  peace  and  stability  in  Southeast 
Asia  as  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

In  attempting  to  halt  a  Communist  take- 
over in  South  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
has.  with  its  allies,  waged  a  limited  war  with 
corresponding  limited  objectives  in  an  effort 
to  control  the  spread  of  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict into  a  general  Asian  war  or  even  another 
world  war. 

But  the  toll  of  human  and  material  de- 
struction wrought  by  the  continuing  conflict 
in  Vietnam  is  repugnant  to  all  people  who  are 
determined  in  pursue  humanitarian  objec- 
tives and  to  stop  the  process  of  killing  and  or 
destroying  of  property  as  avenues  for  settling 
disputes.  The  people  of  Vietnam  have  suffered 
severely  for  too  long  a  time  from  controver- 
sies that  had  their  genesis  in  colonialism  and 
in  ideological  conflicts  which  most  of  this 
tortured  people  would  surely  prefer  to  solve 
throtigh  peaceful  means. 

AVC  therefore  welcomed  the  initiation  of 
preparatory  peace  talks  in  Paris  as  a  means 
of  resolving  the  bloody  conflict  in  Vietnam. 
We  were  heartened  by  the  bombing  halt  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  accompanying  "un- 
derstanding" which  reestablished  the  Demil- 
itarized Zone,  provided  Umit^s  on  the  fighting 
in  South  Vietnam,  and  saw  Hanoi  recogni- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  Our  hopes  rose  further  with  the 
Paris  movement  toward  expanded  negotia- 
tions in  which  the  fotir  major  parties  to  the 
conflict  are  now  represented. 

Unfortunately,  despite  a  progressive  nar- 
rowing of  the  political  differences  on  many 
matters  which  divided  the  two  sides,  the 
Paris  negotiations  seem  to  be  at  an  Impasse 
and  have  been  overshadowed  by  an  increase 
in  the  scope,  size  and  barbarity  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Sterile  propaganda  debates  feature 
the  weekly  meetings  and  underscore  the 
tragedy  of  a  war  without  issue  that  sees  an 
ever  increasing  toll  of  military  and  civilian 
casualties  as  each  side  tries  to  reshape  the 
destiny  of  Vietnam  by  force.  This  talk-talk, 
flght-flght  strategy  which  seems  to  be  the 
sole  matter  of  agreement  to  which  all  parties 
at  the  conference  table  now  subscribe  can 
only  contribute  to  continued  exacerbation  of 
the  international  situation  and  domestic  dif- 
ficulties in  the  United  States.  This  Intolerable 
situation  must  not  be  permitted  to  continue 
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as  It  IB  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  of  world  peace  to  settle  this  con- 
flict as  qiUckly  as  possible  through  peaceful 
negotiations  resulting  In  a  political  settle- 
ment of  the  Issues  in  dispute. 

A  new  initiative  for  peace  Is  called  for.  The 
appeals  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations.  U  Thant.  and  Pope  Paul  VI, 
as  well  as  statements  of  former  President 
Johnson  regarding  the  desirability  of  a  cease- 
fire must  be  translated  into  official  American 
policy  at  the  Paris  talk.  World-wide  pressure 
must  be  exerted  to  get  the  Communist  side 
to  accept  an  end  to  the  fighting. 

AVC  therefore  urges  that  the  American 
peace  negotiators  be  instructed  as  a  matter 
of  the  highest  priority  to  press  for  a  multi- 
lateral cease-fire  with  a  mutual  standstill 
status  for  all  military  forces  in  Vietnam. 

The  cease-fire  Is  only  a  first  step  In  liqui- 
dating the  costly  conflict  in  Vietnam  by  shift- 
ing the  emphasis  to  political  bargaining.  To 
ensure  a  peace  with  honor  in  Vietnam  and 
stability  in  Southeast  Asia,  as  the  outcome 
of  the  Paris  negotiations,  AVC  further  calls 
on  the  Administration : 

1.  To  ensure  the  success  of  the  cease-fire 
arrangement,  by  constituting  a  Peace-keep- 
ing Corps  based  either  on  an  expansion  of 
the  existing  International  Control  Commis- 
sion through  the  addition  of  representatives 
from  Asian  Nations  and  using  majority  rule 
to  reach  decisions  or  the  creation  of  an  alter- 
native unit  of  international  supervision.  This 
Peace-keeping  Corps  can  also  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  inspection  of 
military  withdrawal  and  political  arrange- 
ments. 

2.  To  maintain  as  the  underlying  basis  for 
political  settlement  the  principle  of  self-de- 
termination in  the  right  of  all  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam,  through  free  elections  in 
which  persons  of  political  persuasions  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  and  run  for  election,  to 
choose  their  leaders  and  create  an  elected 
representative  government  which  would  be 
charged  with  the  tasks  of  national  reconcili- 
ation and  of  negotiating  progress  toward  re- 
unification. The  composition  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment, and  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  a  coalition,  should  not  be  Imposed,  either 
at  the  negotiating  table  or  by  the  military 
forces  of  either  side,  but  should  be  resolved 
by  the  Vietnamese  people  themselves  In  new 
elections  at  the  earliest  possible  date  follow- 
ing the  standstill  cease  fire.  All  sides  must 
agree  to  accept  the  results  of  such  an 
election, 

3.  To  favor  the  creation  of  an  electoral 
commission  to  oversee  free  elections  since 
neither  the  Saigon  government  nor  the 
newly-designated  "Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government,"  replacing  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front  In  the  negotiations,  would  accept 
the  jtirlsdlctlon  of  the  other  In  administering 
fair  and  honest  elections.  This  electoral  com- 
mission should  consist  of  representatives  of 
the  major  political  factions  within  South 
Vietnam,  plus  international  representatives 
from  the  Peace-keeping  Corpw  which  can  also 
play  a  role  as  an  impartial  overseer  of  free 
political  competition. 

4.  To  negotiate  provision  for  the  protec- 
tion of  minorities  before  the  International 
Peace-keeping  Corps  leaves,  the  new  govern- 
ment should  make  explicit  assurances  of  pro- 
tection of  minorities  against  reprisals,  to 
avert  the  moral  and  political  problem  of  large 
niunbers  of  refugees  fleeing  the  country,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  the  kUllng  or  imprison- 
ment of  political  opponents  by  those  who 
win  the  election. 

5.  To  arrange  for  the  mutual  withdrawal 
of  American  and  allied  foreign  troops  and 
North  Vietnamese  armed  forces  from  South 
Vietnam  within  a  brief  and  explicitly  defined 
period  of  time. 

6.  To  promote  the  peace,  security  and  de- 
velopment of  Southeast  Asia  by  focusing 
upon  objectives  of  neutralizing  t^e  area,  re- 
ducing tlie  incidence  of  great  power  conflict, 
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and  facilitating  the  multilateral  Improve- 
ment of  indigenous  living  standards  through 
s  long  range  development  program  under 
international  auspices. 

While  promoting  the  above  program  for  a 
durable  and  lasting  peace  with  honor  and 
until  a  negotiated  peace  can  be  attained, 
AVC  also  urges  the  Administration  to  con- 
tinue Its  support  of  the  elected  Vietnamese 
Government  to  the  end  that  Its  representa- 
tive and  viable  character  be  enhanced.  In 
line  with  this  objective  AVC  supports  Amer- 
ican policies  designed: 

(1)  To  continue  equipping  and  retraining 
the  expanded  Vietnamese  Army  so  that  it 
can  progressively  take  over  the  responsibility 
of  defending  South  Vietnam.  The  rapid  re- 
placement of  American  troops  by  South  Viet- 
namese forces  is  both  jwlitlcalty  necessary 
and  desirable.  It  will  demonstrate  that  Amer- 
ican soldiers  need  not  do  what  Vietnamese 
soldiers  are  capable  of  doing  for  themselves 
and  constitute  pressiu-e  for  the  withdrawal 
of  all  non-South  Vietnamese  forces  from  the 
conflict  as  major  United  States  forces  leave. 

(2)  To  markedly  expand  the  American  ef- 
fort for  refugee  relief  and  to  revamp  the 
administration  of  the  Refugees  Program  in 
conjunction  with  the  appropriate  Vietnamese 
authorities  so  that  there  is  no  question  that 
supplies  and  monies  reach  the  people  for 
whom  they  are  intended. 

(3)  To  facilitate  the  aominlstratlon  and 
success  of  the  newly  enacted  comprehensive 
land  reform  program  in  South  Vietnam  to 
give  the  peasant  a  stake  in  the  future. 

(4)  To  continue  to  bring  pressure  on  the 
Saigon  government  to  cease  repressive  meas- 
ures and  effect  the  release  of  the  arrested 
Buddhists  and  other  Vietnamese  Nationalist 
politicians  so  that  they  may  be  free  to  par- 
ticipate in  political  life  and  make  their  con- 
tribution to  a  peace  of  reconciliation  and 
honor. 

Czechoslovakia 

AVC  condemns  the  continuing  interven- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Czechoslovakia.  But  for  the  brutal 
assertion  of  the  "Brezhnev  doctrine"  by  the 
Soriet  Army,  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia 
would  be  well  on  the  road  toward  realizing 
their  age-old  aspirations  in  a  freer  variant  of 
a  "socialist  society."  Instead,  the  hopeful 
steps  toward  liberalization  of  their  closed  so- 
ciety have  been  reversed  by  the  reemergent 
repressive  leadership  installed  by  Soviet  tanks 
and  guns. 

At  Issue  Is  not  only  the  fate  of  a  small 
nation  at  the  hands  of  a  new-type  So\'let 
imperialism,  but  the  very  principles  of  the 
United  Nations.  Little  wonder  that  even 
other  Communist  countries  and  Communist 
parties  have  called  into  question  this  asser- 
tion of  Soviet  overlordshlp  in  the  "Socialist 
Camp."  By  its  flagrant  violation  of  the  char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  the  Soviet  Union 
gives  the  lie  to  its  call  for  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence" and  destroys  its  credibility  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  as  the  champion  of 
"non-intervention,  independence  and  the 
sovereign  rights  of  nations." 

Worse  still,  this  Soviet  action  has  contrib- 
uted to  raising  tensions  In  Europe  at  a  time 
when  many  were  hopeful  of  a  continuing 
detente  that  could  lead  to  the  restoration 
of  European  unity.  True  Independence  for  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  is  a  precondition 
for  developing  an  all-European  structiue  of 
peace  and  security  in  that  vital  area.  We 
call  upon  the  leaderstilp  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  cease  taking  such  actions  which  violate 
the  Internationally  accepted  norms  of  rela- 
tions between  states. 

Prisoners  of  War 
AVC  wishes  to  reaffirm  Its  solidarity  with 
the  American  and  allied  prisoners  of  war 
who  suffer  in  the  Conuntinlst  prison  camps 
of  North  and  South  Vietnam.  We  extend  our 
sympathy  to  the  families  of  these  men  and 
pledge  our  continued  efforts  in  an  inter- 
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national  campaign  to  effect  their  btunane 
treatment. 

AVC  condemns  the  continued  refusal  of 
the  Government  of  the  Deoaoeratlc  Republic 
of  Vietnam  to  live  up  to  Its  pledges  as  a  alg- 
nator  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to  treat 
humanely  prisoners  of  war.  We  regret  that 
political  issues  have  injected  into  an  essen- 
tially humanitarian  matter.  We  again  appeal 
to  the  Hanoi  government : 

1.  To  provide  a  list  of  names  of  prisoners 
of  war. 

2.  To  allow  visits  by  a  neutral,  impartial 
body  such  as  the  International  Red  Cross. 

3.  To  end  limitations  on  the  right  of  pris- 
oners to  correspond  with  their  families. 

4.  To  engage  in  immediate  conversations 
to  effect  the  exchange  of  sick  or  wounded 
prisoners  of  war  so  that  they  may  receive 
the  best  treatment  available  to  them  in  their 
plight. 

The  Communist  side  In  the  Paris  Peace 
Negotiations  have  repeatedly  declared  them- 
selves as  favoring  a  "democratic  solution"  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  A  progressive  stance  and 
behavior  on  the  prisoner  of  war  issue  could 
lead  to  progress  on  other  matters.  The  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  war  prisoners  no  mat- 
ter which  side  is  involved  is  an  elementary 
human  consideration  transcending  ideologi- 
cal differences. 

AVC  calls  upon  all  Americans  to  unite  in 
demanding  that  Hanoi  comply  with  Inter- 
nationally accepted  principles  of  law.  In  par- 
ticular, the  peace  organizations  that  have 
access  to  Hanoi  must  make  known  their 
views  toward  the  end  that  American  and  al- 
lied ser%'lcemen  who  are  prisoners  of  war  be 
treated  humanely.  AVC  will  continue  its  ef- 
forts in  the  V.P.W.  and  internationally  to 
improve  the  status  of  American  and  allied 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam. 

NATIONAL    AFTAIRS 

AVC  stands  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  a 
living  force  animating  the  political  life  of 
our  Nation  and  as  a  firm  limitation  on  the 
arbitrariness  of  government. 

AVC  stands  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  a 
guarantee  of  our  freedom  to  speak,  to  as- 
semble, to  believe,  and  to  dissent  without 
fear  from  the  conformities  of  the  day. 

AVC  stands  for  equality  for  all,  regardless 
of  race,  color,  ancestry,  national  origin,  reli- 
gion, sex  or  age,  and  for  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  such  equality. 

AVC  stands  for  just  legislative  representa- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
States  and  their  subdivisions,  without  poU 
taxes  or  other  property  qualifications  for  vot- 
ing, with  equal  weight  for  each  vote,  and  on 
a  geographically  fair  basis,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

AVC  stands  for  a  policy  of  gainful,  full 
employment  and  security  for  all,  as  outlined 
In  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

AVC  stands  for  responsible,  efficient,  and 
honest  government  and  for  the  merit  system 
In  government  employment. 

AVC  stands  for  a  government  possessing 
and  willing  to  exercise  all  powers  necessary 
to  bring  about  a  solution  of  our  national 
problems. 

AVC  supports  the  active  intervention  of 
government,  primarily  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent.  In  the  economy  and  the  general 
welfare  of  our  country  to  stimulate  and  pro- 
vide employment  to  improve  the  physical 
condition  of  our  cities  and  towns,  of  otir 
housing  and  our  schools,  to  bring  all  the 
greatest  benefits  from  the  development  and 
conservation  of  our  natural  and  industrial 
resources  and  to  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare and  health  of  our  coimtry  to  stimulate 
and  provide  emplosrment  to  Improve  the 
physical  condition  of  our  cities  and  towns, 
of  our  housing  and  our  schools,  to  bring  all 
the  greatest  benefits  frcun  the  development 
and  conservation  of  our  natural  and  Indus- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A.  Apart  from  discharges  based  on  reorga- 
nization of  Government  activities  or  reduc- 
tion in  force,  Government  employees  should 
be  discharged  only  for  cause  and  through  due 
process  of  law.  The  employee  should  be  pre- 
sented with  a  written  statement  of  charges, 
have  the  right  to  a  hearing  before  an  impar- 
tial board.  He  should  have  the  right  to  pre- 
sent evidence,  be  confronted  with  adverse 
witnesses,  cross-examine  witnesses,  and  re- 
ceive a  transcript  of  the  hearing  free  of 
charge.  Action  toward  his  separation  from 
the  Government  service  should  be  taken  only 
on  the  basis  thus  made. 

B.  The  rights  granted  to  veterans  in  the 
Veterans  Preference  Act  in  regard  to  dis- 
charge procedures  and  appeals  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  Government  employees  except 
those  in  probationary  status. 

6.  District  of  Columbia:  We  urge  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  receive,  by  legislation  or 
by  constitutional  amendment  where  the  mat- 
ter cannot  be  handled  by  legislation : 

A.  The  right  to  local  self-government  and: 

B.  The  right  to  elect  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress; 

C.  An  equitable  annual  Federal  contribu- 
tion in  lieu  of  taxes. 

Economic  security 
III.  Basic  Economic  Policy 

1.  We  continue  to  support  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  which  states  It  Is  the  policy  of  the 
Government  to  create  and  maintain  "condi- 
tions vinder  which  there  will  be  afforded  use- 
ful employment  opportunities  incUidlng  self- 
employment  for  those  able,  willing  and  seek- 
ing to  work  and  to  promote  maximum  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing 
power." 

2.  To  Insure  the  interest  of  the  consumer, 
we  urge  Congress  to  establish  a  Department 
of  the  Consumer,  to  be  headed  by  a  Secretary 
of  Cabinet  rank. 

IV.  Monetary  Policy  and  Tax  Policy 

1.  Monetary  policy: 

We  urge  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
capital  budget  for  reimbursable  public 
works  appropriations  and  to  improve  the  ac- 
counting and  budgetary  operations  of  the 
Government. 

2.  Tax  policy: 

A.  We  urge  elimination  of  special  provi- 
sions in  the  internal  revenue  laws  which  are 
discriminatory  in  nature.  As  blatant  exam- 
ples, we  point  to  the  favored  tax  treatment 
of  the  extractive  industries,  the  restricted 
stock  options  for  corporate  executives,  the 
retirement  Income  credit,  the  preferred  tax 
treatment  of  profits  on  stock  market  trans- 
actions, and  the  dividend  exclusion  and 
credit  provision. 

B.  We  also  call  for  an  end  to  the  abuse 
of  the  deductibility  of  business  expenses  to 
finance  luxurious  travel,  vacations,  and  en- 
tertainment for  business  management,  pro- 
fessional men  and  sales  executives. 

V.   The  Urban   Crisis 

AVC  from  its  inception  has  been  vitally 
concerned  about  the  urban  crisis,  and  we 
recognize  the  urgency  of  effective  action  to 
overcome  the  conditions  which  have  caused 
it.  These  are  many-faceted,  including  a  short- 
age of  Jobs,  of  homes,  of  services,  of  educa- 
tional Incentives,  of  recreational  opportuni- 
ties. They  also  include  environmental  pollu- 
tion and  the  citizen's  increasing  inability  to 
influence  or  even  participate  in  city  govern- 
ment by  democratic  means.  Many  of  these 
evils  are  most  concentrated  in  the  slums. 

The  concept  embodied  in  the  Model  Cities 
program,  of  strengthening  local  government 
and  the  people  it  serves  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems, offers  a  sensible  approach  to  solution 
of  the  urban  crisis  itself.  AVC  urges  expan- 
sion of  this  demonstration  program  to  all 
communities  which  may  benefit  from  it,  with 
adequate  financing  for  both  the  development 
of  local  plans  and  the  federal  programs 
which  are  expected  to  contribute  to  their  im- 
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plementation.  We  Intend  to  be  vigilant  that 
the  focus  remains,  under  the  new  program 
guidelines,  on  the  disadvantaged  in  the 
cities. 

Citizen  participation  in  the  planning  and 
administration,  as  provided  for  in  Model 
Cities,  Community  Action  and  other  pro- 
grams, is  the  democratic  means  of  assuring 
that  resources  intended  to  help  the  disad- 
vantaged are  not  bargained  away  without  the 
consent,  or  at  least  the  understanding  of  the 
poor  themselves.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  re- 
tain its  requirements  for  citizen  participa- 
tion and  extend  them  to  additional  programs 
which  the  federal  government  supports.  We 
urge  also  that  provision  be  made  and  funds 
be  allocated  for  independent  planning  staff 
and  facilities  for  citizens'  groups  and  com- 
missions. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  urban  crisis 
is  housing.  Physical  reclamation  of  the 
slums  requires  the  provision  of  housing  for 
those  who  now  inhabit  the  slums,  at  rents 
or  prices  which  are  fair  and  which  they  can 
afford  to  pay.  To  bring  this  about,  we  favor 
flexible  use  and  adequate  funding  of  the 
variety  of  programs  now  in  use,  including 
rent  supplements,  eased  purchase  credit,  re- 
duced interest  costs.  We  also  recognize  that 
it  will  be  some  time  before  the  private  hous- 
ing industry  will  be  able  to  play  a  significant 
role  in  such  low-return  activities,  and  we 
therefore  call  for  the  widest  variety  of  public 
investments  in  housing,  such  as  traditional 
public  housing,  turnkey  housing,  direct  in- 
terest-free loans  and  leased  housing.  And  we 
need  serious  thought  about  new  approaches 

Beyond  the  creation  of  the  necessary  hous- 
ing, our  government  must  assure  that  access 
to  housing  is  assured  regardless  of  the  race, 
color,  creed,  national  origin,  age  or  size  of 
family  of  the  prospective  user.  We  call  for 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Pair  Housing 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968 
which  was  a  start  toward  elimination  of  the 
ghettos. 

We  also  recognize  that  the  urban  crisis  is 
affected  by  the  rural  crisis  which  has  long 
been  apparent  but  ignored.  We  therefore  de- 
mand that  the  scantily-funded  rural  coun- 
terpart programs  be  revitalized  and  used  to- 
ward stabilizing  the  life  of  our  rural  citizens 
in  the  countryside  where  they  prefer  to  live 
instead  of  forcing  them  to  migrate  to  the 
cities,  often  to  be  engulfed  by  the  slums. 
VI.  Conservation  and  Development  of 
Natural  Resources 

We  accept  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  con- 
servation policy  that  the  natural  resources 
of  this  land  are  given  to  us  in  trust  for  the 
people  of  this  and  subsequent  generations. 
The  benefits  of  these  resources  must  be  dis- 
tributed widely  and  equitably  and  a  share 
thereof  must  be  preserved  for  future  citizens. 

Through  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
national  and  regional  planning  and  develop- 
ment, wise  use,  and  enlightened  conserva- 
tion, this  can  be  done.  The  very  nature  of 
the  problem  requires  that  Government  play 
a  major  and  controlling  role  in  assuring  that 
conservation. 

1.  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  We 
propose  the  organization  of  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources.  Such  a  new  depart- 
ment should  provide  for  regionally  decen- 
tralized opportunities  for  program  formula- 
tion and  execution,  while  clearly  placing 
federal  resp>onsibllity  for  resources  develop- 
ment within  the  framework  of  a  single 
agency.  The  regional  multl-purpKjse  concept 
may  require  that  specific  localities  or  projects 
be  reserved  or  developed  for  one  or  more 
preferred  uses. 

2.  Water  and  Air  Conservation: 

A.  We  reaffirm  our  strong  support  of  com- 
prehensive multi-purpose  river  basin  devel- 
opment and  urge  the  accelerated  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  to  our  river  basins. 

B.  We  similarly  favor  regional  planning  by 
the  States  and  metropolitan  areas  as  well  as 
area  redevelopment. 
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C.  We  urge  the  Federal  Government  to  un- 
dertake the  planning  and  construction  of 
mulU-purpoee  water  and  power  projects 
similar  to  the  one  provided  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  Their  very  scope  requires  government 
development  and  precludes  the  fehort-term, 
piecemeal  operations  of  private  Interests. 

D.  The  conservation  and  development  of 
adequate  fresh  water  supplies  to  meet  ex- 
panding needs  for  domestic  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, wildlife  and  recreational  uses,  and 
the  protection  and  improvement  of  water 
quality,  especially  in  relation  to  accumulated 
pesticides  and  other  contaminating  matters, 
are  of  increasingly  urgent  concern. 

3.  Energy  resources  conservation.  We  call 
for: 

A.  The  maximum  feasible  development  of 
our  only  renewable  energy  resource  hydro- 
electric power  Including  Federal  construc- 
tion of  multi-purpyose  power  dams  and  other 
waterpower,  irrigation,  flood  control  and 
navigation  works  using  standards  of  feasi- 
bility and  repayment  schedules  for  such 
projects  based  upon  their  reasonably  ex- 
pected service  life. 

B.  A  continuation  and  acceleration  of  the 
Federal  programs  to  develop  and  stimulate 
development  of  effective  processes  for  the 
utilization  of  our  immense  reserves  of  oil, 
natural  gas,  shale  and  coal. 

C.  We  urge  a  major  increase  in  the  scope 
and  speed  of  air  pollution  prevention 
measures. 

D.  The  development  of  atomic  energy  (both 
fission  and  fusion  type)  for  power  and  other 
peaceful  purposes. 

4.  Recreation  and  Wildlife: 

The  expansion  in  the  demands  for  out- 
door recreation  opportunities  requires  that 
we  add  to  our  national  park  system  and  In- 
crease the  recreational  developments  on  our 
national  forests,  public  lands,  reservoirs  and 
seashores. 

We  endorse  legislation  to  control  billboard 
erection  in  scenic  areas.  Urban  planning  and 
redevelopment  should  include  provision  of 
open  spaces  and  outdoor  recreation  areas. 

5.  National  Land  Reserve. 

We  support  the  concept  that  our  remaining 
public  lands  constitute  a  "National  Land 
Reserve"  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  with  appropriate  safeguards 
for  future  generations. 

6.  Pesticide  Control. 

We  urge  careful  consideration  and  close 
supervision  of  pest  control  programs  in  rec- 
reational, farming,  and  urban  areas. 

Vn.  Agriculture 

American  agriculture  is  Increasingly  the 
victim  of  the  owners  of  the  new  machines, 
themselves  Investors  rather  than  fanners. 
Hired  workers  are  displaced  from  Jobs,  and 
farm  lands  are  being  concentrated  in  fewer 
hands  as  farmers  themselves  are  displaced. 

AVC  calls  for  a  four-part  approach  to  the 
resulting  problems : 

1.  A  reduction  of  subsidies  to  industrial- 
ized agriculture,  those  now  being  paid  In 
proportion  to  production  or  for  practices 
which,  like  some  in  other  Industries,  are  a 
normal  part  of  the  business; 

2.  New  approaches  to  two  problems  of  the 
sub-marginal  farmers  and  the  farm  laborer, 
recognizing  that  their  plight  is  closely  re- 
lated to  that  of  the  underemployed  urban 
worker  and  is  only  in  part  agricultural. 

3.  Strengthening  the  economic  family 
farm  through  greater  attention  to  credit, 
service  and  marketing  needs; 

4.  Providing  for  rural  people  the  whole 
range  of  educational,  cultural,  recreational, 
liealth  and  other  opportunities  already  ac- 
cessible to  dwellers  in  metroix>lltan  areas. 

Vni.  Labor 

We  urge : 

1.  Periodic  updating  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  insure  the 
coverage  of  maximum  numbers  of  categories 
of  workers  and  a  realistic  and  decent  Federal 
minimum  wage. 
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2.  Enactment  of  la'ws  for  the  full  disclo- 
sure of  the  administration  of  pension  and 
health  and  welfare  plans,  whether  adminis- 
tered by  unions  or  management  or  Jointly  by 
both.  Federal  law  should  follow  existing  Fed- 
eral securities  legislation  and  State  laws  such 
as  that  of  the  Stete  of  New  York  for  the 
exemptions  contained  In  the  latter. 
IX.  Social  Welfare 

As  veterans  concerned  vrtth  the  social  wel- 
fare of  all  citizens  we  urge : 

1 .  Federal  standards  to  increase  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits,  more  realistic  eli- 
gibility standards  and  lengthening  of  the 
period  for  which  benefits  are  paid. 

2.  Development  of  a  strong  and  unified 
child  welfare  program  with  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

3.  Development  of  Federal  services  and 
grants-in-aid  for  the  prevention  and  control 
of  narcotics  addiction,  based  on  the  premise 
that  drug  addiction  is  a  disease  to  be  treated. 

X.  Education 

1.  We  recognize  that  "in  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation lies  the  fate  of  freedom  itself."  We 
urge  the  provision  of  educational  opportunity 
for  every  American  to  the  limits  of  his  ca- 
pacity, and  the  Identification  of  the  talented 
among  us  In  order  to  challenge  them  to  their 
highest  achievement. 

2.  To  improve  and  extend  existing  scholar- 
ship and  loan  programs  for  college  and  uni- 
versity students. 

3.  To  extend  scholarship  and  exchange 
programs  for  study  by  Americans  abroad  and 
by  nationals  of  other  countries  in  the  United 
States. 

4.  To  appropriate  adequate  Federal  aid  to 
communities  Impacted  by  Federal  programs. 

5.  We  oppose  the  use  of  public  funds 
whether  as  grants  or  loans  to  non-public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

XI.  Public  Health 
We  urge : 

1.  Increased  Federal  expenditures  for  re- 
search in  the  prevention  and  care  of  Illness. 

2.  Expansion  of  medical  Insurance  and 
group  medical  care  plans,  including  a  plan 
for  national  health  insurance. 

3.  Expansion  of  public  health  facilities  and 
services  hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  with- 
out regard  to  race,  color,  ancestry,  national 
origin,  religion  or  sex. 

XII.  Indian  Rights 

We  opFKJse  revocation  of  commitments  en- 
tered into  by  treaty  between  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment or  the  Government  of  any  state  and 
the   various   Indian   tribes. 

We  support  all  efforts  (1)  to  safeguard 
Indian  lands  and  resources  from  exploitation 
and  expropriation  In  violation  of  treaty 
rights  and  (2)  to  make  the  Indian  tribes 
capable  of  supporting  themselves  from  the 
proper  development  of  their  resources. 

We  support  adequate  health  and  educa- 
tional services  for  the  Indian  tribes  capable 
of  supporting  themselves  from  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  their  resources.  We  support 
adequate  health  and  educational  services  for 
the  Indian  reservation  as  well  as  training  in 
modern  industrial  and  management  skills  to 
enhance  the  opportunities  for  better  living 
and  the  ability  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs. 

We  also  support  social  services  to  those  In- 
dians who  desire  to  live  outside  their  tribal 
reservations  so  as  to  assist  them  In  adapting 
themselves  especially  to  urban  living  and  to 
protect  them  against  discrimination  and  hos- 
tility In  their  new  environment. 
Resolutions 
Voting  Rights  Legislation 

AVC  wholeheartedly  endorses  the  exten- 
sion of  the  voting  rights  legislation  now  in 
effect  and  slated  to  expire  In  1970.  In  AVC's 
view,  this  legislation  should  be  made  per- 
manent. But  if  this  is  not  feasible.  It  should 
be  extended  for  at  least  ten  years  rather  than 
the  five  years  now  proposed.  The  extended 
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legislation  should  uphold  clearly  existing 
bans  on  literacy  and  other  special  tests  for 
voter  qualification.  In  particular,  it  should 
not  lessen  existing  provisions  for  their  pro- 
hibition in  the  guise  of  making  them  appli- 
cable nationwide.  The  extent  of  state — or 
even  county — or  city-wide  voter  registration 
or  actual  voting  Is  not  a  guaranty  against 
vexatious  state  laws  directed  against  partici- 
pation in  voting  by  segments  of  the  voting 
population. 

Tax  Reform 
I 

AVC  in  its  platform  has  called  for  tax 
reform;  that  is.  the  abolition  of  favored 
treatment  of  numerous  types  of  business 
transactions  and  of  the  exemptions  of  broad 
classes  of  income  from  the  burden  of  income 
taxation.  Tax  reform  is  NOT,  however,  the 
imposition  of  a  token  tax  on  a  small  group 
of  very  wealthy  taxpayers  whom  the  law 
presently  enables  to  avoid  all  taxes  or  the 
repeal  of  the  income  tax  which  now  hits 
some  very  small  net  income  earners.  If.  as 
the  Nixon  Administration  proposes,  only 
these  two  steps  were  taken,  it  would  be  in 
effect  a  refusal  to  bring  fundamental  Justice 
to  our  tax  system.  Even  within  this  frame- 
work the  Administration  proposals  reduce 
the  proposed  tax  bite  from  the  income  of  the 
very  rich  from  $420,000,000  in  earlier  pro- 
posals to  only  $80,000,000  In  their  own  cur- 
rent project  and  narrow  relief  for  low  income 
taxpayers  to  the  very  lowest  group  which 
pays  minimal  income  tax  In  any  event,  and 
pays  taxes  primarily  through  sales  taxes 
which  some  Administration  leaders  seem  to 
favor  on  a  nationwide  scale  under  the  guise 
of  a  "value  added"  tax.  This  reshuffling  of 
Income  taxes  would  help  the  very  low  In- 
come earners  very  little  and  would  certainly 
not  relieve  seriously  their  poverty.  To  this 
end,  welfare  policies  must  be  revamped  as  we 
propose  in  a  separate  resolution.  It  is  our 
hope  that  Congress,  sensing  the  mood  of 
taxpayers,  will  take  the  bit  in  its  mouth  and 
enact  a  program  which  will  reshape  our  In- 
come tax  to  make  it  a  fair  instrument  to 
raise  the  funds  needed  to  finance  national 
programs. 

II 

The  areas  of  favored  income  and  trans- 
actions are  today  well-known  in  their  broad 
outlines  to  lay  taxpayers  and  tax  specialist 
alike.  In  general,  in  these  areas,  tax  reform 
means  the  removal  of  the  tax  favored  treat- 
ment. If  some  situations  require  special  for- 
mulae, these  would  not  be  in  the  nature  of 
exemptions,  but  of  defining  the  application 
of  the  general  principles  imposing  the  in- 
come tax  to  particular  sets  of  business  facts. 
The  major  classes  of  income  which  should 
be  made  fully  taxable  are: 

1 .  Interest  from  tax-exempt  state  and  local 
bonds,  including  industrial  development 
bonds. 

2.  Capital  gains,  including  unrealized  cap- 
ital gains  on  assets  passing  on  their  owners' 
deaths  to  his  heirs  or  as  the  prinicpal  of  a 
trust  upon  the  death  of  life  tenant  to  the 
remaindermen. 

3.  Incomes  from  oil  and  gas  properties  and 
rights  and  other  mineral  and  natural  re- 
sources through  application  of  depletion  al- 
lowances. 

Arrangements  which  should  not  give  rise 
to   tax-favored   tretament   include: 

1.  Stock  options  for  corporate  executives. 

2.  The  splitting  of  a  single  business  Into 
multiple  corporations  to  escape  In  part  the 
surtax  on  corporate  income. 

3.  Unlimited   charitable   contributions. 

4.  Charitable  contributions  of  appreciated 
property. 

5.  Real  estate  transactions  Involving  ac- 
celerated depreciation  and  other  "tax-shelter" 
devices. 

6.  Interest  paid  on  funds  borrowed  for  cer- 
tain typ>e6  of  bond  purchases. 

7.  Farms  oi>erated  primarily  for  loss  de- 
duction purposeA  by  Individuals  and  corpo- 
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rations  engaged  In  non-farm  callings  or  pro- 
fessions. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  annual  tax 
loss  to  the  OS.  Treasury  Department  from 
the  tax-favor^  treatment  of  these  and  other 
classes  of  income  and  transactions  exceeds 
•20  billion  at  present  tax  rates.  Obviously, 
many  social  programs  for  the  relief  of  pov- 
erty and  di»;rlnilnatton,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  housing  and  of  our  environment, 
and  for  the  a(  Ivancement  of  science  and  edu- 
cation could  be  financed  and,  In  addition, 
relief  be  glvin  to  the  lower  and  middle- 
bracket  taxpaj^er. 

m 

The  buslne(s  activities  and  Investments  of 
charitable  anil  educational  and  religious  In- 
stitutions, Including  private  foundations, 
have  grown  t<(  such  an  extent  that  the  bur- 
den on  the  ether  taxpayers  of  the  exemp- 
tions from  income  tax  which  their  Income 
from  these  soi  irces  largely  enjoys,  is  seriously 
called  into  question.  We  endorse  proposals 
to  subject  their  Income  to  taxation  at  a  spe- 
cial lower  rate,  which  recognizes  Implicitly 
the  public  benefit  Judged  to  fiow  from  their 
activities. 

We  warn,  however,  against  the  misuse  of 
the  need  for  leform  In  this  area,  as  well  as 
in  area  of  sel '-dealing  and  personal  benefit 
between  foundations  and  their  founders,  to 
impqpe.  upon  1  oundations  restrictions  on  the 
.cholqe.ef  then  activities  which  reflect  politi- 
cal prejudices  bf  congressional  majorities  and 
bar  them  frdm  Innovative  social  projects 
which  could  I  not  be  undertaken  without 
lipport  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pe. 

IV 

aediate  repeal  of  the  Invest- 
ment credit  provision  in  order  to  help  stem 
present   Inflationary   pressures. 

I^UAL     XMPLOMMENT     OPPORTUNrTT     PROGRAMS 

AVC  expresaes  its  grave  concern  over  the 
recent  actions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
In  the  handling  of  its  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Axigram  for  Defense  Contrac- 
tors. The  retutn  to  a  practice  of  direct  in- 
formal dealing  between  high  Department  of 
Defense  officials  and  top  officials  of  defense 
contractors,  wjilch  In  the  past  has  proved 
barren  of  resilts  in  promoting  effectively 
equal  employi^ent  opportunities  has  seri- 
the  usefulness  of  this  pro- 
ct  dealing  not  only  in  effect 
pty  for  past  violations  and 
Enforcement  procedures  but 
Es  the  administrative  staffs 
artment  of   Defense  and  of 
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Labor  charged!  with  the  administration  of 
the  program.  fy>r  they  find  themselves  by- 
passed and  their  authority  undermined.  Only 
a  return  to  strict  accounting  for  progress  to 
be  achieved  uider  well-defined  action  pro- 
grams and  their  enforcement  through  regu- 
lar established  procedures,  where  compli- 
ance lags,  can! restore  the  damage  done  by 
the  Defense  EJepartmenfs  handling  of  its 
program  in  Its  dealing  with  the  big  Textile 
firms  of  Burllnkton  Mills,  Cannon  Mills  and 
J.  P.  Stevens.  Moreover,  it  Is  time  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  publicity  account  for 
Its  stewardship  of  the  equal  employment 
opportunity  program  for  defense  contractors. 
Information  on  its  activities  and  results  in 
the  form  of  detailed  statistical  data  on  ini- 
tial hiring,  upgrading  and  promotion  of 
minority  group  Employees  have  been  unavail- 
able to  the  piiblic.  General  reassuring  an- 
swers are  no  loiiger  sufficient.  We  call  on  the 
new  Secretarleaj  of  Defense  and  of  the  mili- 
tary department  to  publish  fuU  data  on  the 
operation  of  the  program  so  that  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  thereof  can  be  assessed  and 
Btepe  taken  to  L-ender  it  more  effective.  We 
call  on  the  cognizant  Congressional  commit- 
tees to  obtain  afid  publlsb  relevant  Informa- 
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tlon  and  to  exercise  their  Influence  to  render 
the  program  truly  useful. 

We  further  urge  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  of  the  United  Stetee  take  new 
steps  not  only  to  continue  to  combat  or  pre- 
vent discrimination  against  employees  but 
also  to  foster  the  employment  of  minority 
group  civil  service  employees,  their  promo- 
tion to  higher  positions  in  the  career  civil 
service,  than  has  hitherto  been  attained,  and 
the  correction  of  earlier  acts  of  discrimina- 
tion which  have  prevented  in  numerous  in- 
dividual cases  promotions  and  advancement 
of  civil  service  employees  belonging  to  mi- 
nority groups  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  their  white  majority  fellow 
employees. 

We  protest  the  harassment  by  men  such  as 
Senator  Dirksen  of  public  servants  who  de- 
vote their  best  efforts  to  the  promotion  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  in  business, 
industry  and  Government  for  employees  be- 
longing to  minority  groups.  Instead  of  sena- 
torial censure  they  deserve  the  support  and 
commendation  of  the  National  Administra- 
tion, of  Congress  and  of  all  citizens  Intent 
upon  ending  discrimination  In  employment 
and  all  other  aspects  of  public  and  private 
life. 

Medical  Benefits 
We  ask  for  expansion  and  higher  standards 
of  medical  care.  In  order  to  avoid  a  frittering 
away  of  limited  available  funds  to  pay  for 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  we  ask  for  strict 
controls  over  the  performance  of,  and  the 
fees  paid  doctors,  pharamacists  and  para- 
medical personnel  to  avoid  fraud  or  over- 
reaching or  slipshod  handling  of  patients 
from  taking  root  In  the  system  wherever 
they  may  occur.  We  condemn  those  profes- 
sionals and  institutions  which  refuse  to  par- 
ticipate In  public  medical  care  and  non- 
profit insurance  programs  and  urge  them  to 
reconsider  their  stand.  The  welfare  of  the 
American  people  requires  that  all  those  en- 
gaged In  rendering  any  kind  of  health  service 
work  together  closely  so  as  to  enable  every 
American,  rich  or  poor,  to  obtain  the  medical 
care  which  he  needs. 

We  object  to  the  high  prices  charged  by 
drug  manufacturers  for  their  labelled  drugs. 
As  a  minimum  step,  we  urge  that  all  public 
agencies  procuring  medicines  or  drugs  be 
instructed  to  order  them  only  by  generic 
name  and  not  by  the  brand  name  of  par- 
ticular manufacturers,  and  that  doctors,  hos- 
pitals and  other  institutions  providing  service 
under  Medicaid  and  Medicare  do  likewise. 

Finally,  we  demand  the  strengthening  of 
FDA  so  that  it  can  effectively  and  fuUy  per- 
form Its  functions  of  keeping  ineffective  and 
dangerous  drugs  from  reaching  the  public. 
Federal  Employee  Security  Legislation 
We  are  convinced  that  present  laws,  regu- 
lations   and    procedures    fully    protect    the 
United  States  against  disloyalty  among  and 
against  actual  or  threatened  breaches  of  se- 
curity by  Its  employees.  We,  therefore,  view 
with    undisguised    dismay    legislative    pro- 
posals, now  being  considered  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  to  expand  or  tighten  ex- 
isting procedures  and  to  Institute  a  central- 
ized security  system  for  all  federal  employees 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  SACB  acting  as 
Grand  Inquisitor.  In  our  vl»w,  nothing  In  the 
present  situation  calls  for  new  federal  em- 
ployee security  legislation  or  for  centraliza- 
tion of  administrative  action  within  the  fed- 
eral   government.    We.    therefore,    urge    the 
Senate  and  House  and  their  respective  com- 
mittees to  defeat  new  legislative  proposals  in 
this  area  decisively  either  In  committee  or 
on  the  floor  whenever  the  occasion  arises. 
Welfare  Policy  and  Services 
That  our  national  welfare  system  requires 
a  complete  overhaul  to  enable  it  to  perform 
Its  function  of  providing  a  minimum  llveU- 
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hood  and  services  to  the  poor  has  become  a 
truism  which  only  the  most  hard-hearted  can 
deny.  Action,  however,  has  been  slow  to  fol- 
low insight. 

What  Is  now  required,  especially  In  the 
light  of  recent  court  decisions  abolishing 
waiting  periods  for  welfare  applicants  who 
have  moved  from  one  state  to  another,  and 
what  we,  therefore,  again  demand  is: 

(1)  a  uniform,  nationwide  system  of  wel- 
fare standards  and  rules  which  ensure  an  ade- 
quate minimum  standard  of  living  to  those 
unable  to  work  for  health  or  family  reasons 
or  for  lack  of  Jobs  paying  an  adequate  wage. 
(3)  a  system  by  which  welfare  recipients 
are  encouraged  to  improve  their  economic 
situation  by  retaining  earnings  from  such 
work  as  they  can  find  or  perform  and  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  become  Independ- 
ent of  welfare  support. 

(3)  the  establishment  of  day  care  centers 
to  enable  welfare  mothers  to  provide  for  the 
children  necessary  care  and  supervision  while 
they  are  at  work  or  seek  training,  if  they  so 
desire. 

We  condemn  the  new  budgetary  and  social 
policies,  put  Into  effect  In  recent  months  by 
the  Federal,  state  and  local  governments 
across  the  country,  which  reduce  public 
benefits  and  services  for  the  working  poor 
and  those  unable  to  provide  for  themselves 
and  endanger  even  the  continuance  of  the 
level  of  services  heretofore  provided  for  them 
by  public  agencies. 
Specifically  we  protest : 

I 
The  abolition  of  the  Job  Corps  centers 
which  deprives  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  of  the  opportunity  to  complete 
training  for  more  highly  skilled  and  paid 
Jobs,  to  gain  education  and  to  escape  at 
least  temporarily  from  the  evils  of  a  poverty- 
stricken  ghetto  life. 

n 
The  transfer.  In  the  cause  of  alleged  econ- 
omy and  efficiency,  of  Headstart  to  HEW  for 
administration  by  generally  unsympathetic 
State  educational  bureaucracies  can  only 
result  In  depriving  numerous  young  children 
of  the  poor  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  early 
and  to  initiate  the  personal  development 
which  will  help  them  benefit  from  education 
later  on. 

m 
The  cutting  of  medical  and  welfare  bene- 
fits In  order  to  balance  local  budgets  or  to 
avoid  a  heavier  tax  burden  on  business  ac- 
tivities. All  such  actions  contribute  only  to 
cutting  off  the  escape  of  the  poor  from 
their  poverty. 

IV 

We  urge  the  institution  of  an  extensive 
Information  program  by  HEW  and  local  wel- 
fare authorities  to  effectively  Inform  all  per- 
sons entitled  to  welfare  benefits  of  their 
rights. 

Campus  Protest  and  Academic  Freedom 

Campus  unrest  has  placed  In  Jeopardy  the 
freedom  and  very  existence  of  Institutions 
of  higher  education  In  the  United  States. 
Some  of  this  unrest  Is  a  concomitant  of  nec- 
essary adjustment  in  the  American  educa- 
tional system  as  It  adapts  to  the  needs  of 
a  rapidly  changing  technological  society,  to 
the  legitimate  demands  of  all  Americans.' for 
new  educational  programs  and  to  liberalize 
its  structure  of  governance. 

But  some  campus  demonstrations  and  ac- 
tivities have  clearly  threatened  civil  liber- 
ties and  academic  freedom  by  destroying  the 
ordered  environment  for  teaching  and 
learning  that  permits  the  educational  proc- 
ess to  produce  trained  men  and  women  who 
can  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  race  and  peace. 

As  veterans  who  have  directly  benefited 
from  the  opportunltlea  of  education  made 
available  to  us  In  recognition  of  our  service 
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and  as  citizens  who  have  consistently  favored 
expansion  of  educational  opportunity  for 
all,  we  In  AVC  know  the  Importance  and 
strategic  place  In  American  life  of  the  cam- 
pus. That  Is  all  the  more  reason  for  our 
speaking  out  against  those  who  seek  to  "rev- 
olutionize" the  American  university  by  de- 
stroying Its  essential  function  as  an  Insti- 
tution of  free  Inquiry  open  to  all  by  virtue 
of  ability  and  not  through  birth,  wealth  or 
status  and  seek  to  transform  it  into  an  in- 
strument of  partisan  political  and  social 
struggle. 

For  a  Single  American  Society 

As  the  second  anniversary  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Kerner  Conunlsslon  which  laid 
out  the  road  to  an  Integrated  and  more  demo- 
cratic American  society  is  drawing  close,  we 
cannot  be  proud  of  the  progress  made.  For 
in  many  respects  little  has  been  accomplished 
toward  the  goals  set  out  in  its  Report  which 
we  ringlngly  endorsed,  when  it  was  published. 
On  the  contrary,  the  recent  voting  trend  In 
overwhelmingly  white  urban  communities 
show  that  far  too  many  white  Americans 
refuse  to  accord  equal  consideration  to  the 
interests  of  the  Negro  minority  as  to  their 
own  or  to  treat  without  prejudice  Negro  can- 
didates competing  for  public  office  In  areas 
where  Negroes  do  not  predominate.  We  call 
upon  the  President  to  repudiate  these  racist 
attitudes,  to  rebuke  sternly  American  racists, 
and  to  reject  the  support  of  racist  politicians 
and  voters  regardless  of  party  or  electoral 
advantage.  We  urge  the  leaders  of  Congress 
and  of  political  parties,  and  the  Governors  of 
the  States  to  do  likewise  and  to  show  unre- 
lenting vigilance  and  fortitude  in  combating 
racist  tendencies. 

In  the  face  of  all  difficulties  we  must  not 
falter  nor  despair.  As  members  of  AVC,  an 
organization  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people  and  to  the  perfection  of 
their  right  to  participate  actively  in  forging 
their  own  fate,  we  reaffirm  our  faith  In  the 
attainment  of  a  truly  Integrated  America  in 
which  all  people,  regardless  of  their  ethnic 
or  religious  background,  their  sex.  their  age 
or  the  color  of  their  skin,  can  share  and 
enjoy  a  fruitful  life  as  citizens,  as  productive 
members  of  society,  as  ordinary  men, 
women  and  children. 

Such  a  better  America  needs  the  help  and 
concern  of  all  its  people.  It  gratefully  recog- 
nizes the  contribution  which  all  Americans 
have  made  by  their  labor  and  their  minds  to 
the  welfare  of  their  country.  It  is  proud  of 
the  heritage  of  all  Its  sons  and  daughters. 
In  this  spirit  we  emphatically  recognize  and 
support  the  healthy  desire  of  the  Negro  and 
Spanish -speaking  and  American  Indian  mi- 
norities to  express  their  pride  in  their  own 
past,  to  explore  their  historical  and  cultural 
background,  to  receive  recognition  for  their 
cultural  achievements  and  their  contribu- 
tions to  America,  and  to  achieve  the  kind  of 
self-determination  which  our  country  vouch- 
saves  to  all  other  groups.  We  support  their 
insistence  that  their  culture  and  life  become 
the  subject  of  proper  academic  study — a  de- 
mand which  Is,  indeed,  on  the  way  to  wide- 
spread realization.  But  these  goals  can  be 
achieved  only  by  participation  and  not  by 
withdrawal  or  by  a  pseudo-revolutionary 
stance. 

Therefore  we  reject  the  siren  calls  of  those 
who  assert: 

that  men  and  women  of  different  ethnic 
backgrounds  or  skin  color  never  in  history 
could  or  cannot  now  live  toglther  in  equality 
and  join  in  cooperative  behavior; 
that  the  road  of  liberation  for  minority 
groups  lies  in  veithdrawal  from  the  larger 
society  and  the  conquest  of  a  special  place 
controlled  by  "nationalist"  or  "separatist" 
power  seekers; 

that  the  university  and  college  student  of 
negro  or  other  minority  background  must 
limit  himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  his 
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own  group's  condition  and  affairs  and  un- 
dergo nationalist  indoctrination; 
that  the  black  and  other  minorities  must  as- 
sert its  right  through  violence  and,  in  par- 
ticular, should  attack  religious  or  ethnic 
groups  within  the  white  majority,  which  are 
themselves  vulnerable  because  they  have 
only  recently  emerged,  or  are  only  now 
emerging,  from  the  blight  of  discrimination 
and  prejudice. 

These  are  roads  with  no  exit  and.  notwith- 
standing the  momentary  successes  of  sp>ec- 
tacular  or  violent  action,  can  only  lead  to 
defeat,  to  continued  second  class  status  and 
to  the  perpetuation  of  ghetto  poverty  and 
ignorance. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  on  the 
road  ahead  we  shall  meet  hardenec  resistance 
from  many  elements  of  the  white  majority. 
Many  among  Its  prosperous  and  Influential 
business  and  professional  segments  do  not 
desire  to  contribute  through  taxes  the  funds 
necessary  to  overcome  the  lack  of  Jobs,  bad 
housing  and  schools  and  all  the  other  ef- 
fects of  past  and  present  discrimination. 
Others  feel  that  the  rise  of  hitherto  econom- 
ically less- favored  minority  groups  threat- 
ens their  social  and  economic  position  and 
the  Job  monopolies  which  they  have  se- 
cured. Obviously,  there  will  be  great  resist- 
ance to  make  a  place  for  rising  minority 
group  members  in  power.  Jobs,  and  other 
aspects  of  life.  Only  the  ceaseless  struggle  of 
these  minority  groups  and  of  all  those  allied 
with  them  in  the  battle  for  their  rights  and 
for  freedom  in  the  United  States  can  win 
victory. 

We  pledge  ourselves  as  AVCers.  citizens  first 
and  veterans  second,  to  continue  the  fights 
for  social  Justice,  freedom  from  discrimina- 
tion, welfare  and  democratic  rights  for  all 
Americans  to  whom  these  are  denied,  so  that 
together  we  may  attain  the  goal  of  a  free, 
democratic  and  prosperous  America. 
man's  environment 

Whereas,  a  state  of  national  and  inter- 
national emergency  exists  as  a  result  of  the 
accelerating  destruction  of  man's  environ- 
ment, by  reason  of  the  massive  and  continu- 
ing pollution  of  air,  water  and  other  nat- 
ural resources:  and 

Whereas,  the  magnitude  of  the  factors  re- 
sponsible and  the  enormous  efforts  required 
to  reverse  these  conditions  call  for  action  at 
the  highest  levels  of  every  major  sector  of 
our  society. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  AVC,  In 
accordance  with  Its  traditional  role  as  a 
civic  organization,  should  call  upon  the  na- 
tional administration  to  assemble  and  spon- 
sor a  White  House  conference  of  responsible 
leaders  from  the  federal,  state  and  municipal 
governments,  from  science  and  industry,  and 
from  the  other  organizations  in  the  coun- 
try, which  are  or  should  be  working  toward 
the  amelioration  of  these  horrifying  and  de- 
structive conditions,  to  come  together  and 
start  doing  so. 


SUPPORT      GROWS      FOR      PUBLIC 
TRIAL  IN  SMOG  ANTITRUST  CASE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  struggle  for  clean  air  reaches  a 
climax  tomorrow  in  Los  Angeles  when 
Federal  District  Court  Judge  Jesse  W. 
Curtis  conducts  his  hearing  on  settle- 
ment of  the  antitrust  charges  brought 
against  automobile  manufacturers  ac- 
cused of  conspiring  to  retard  develop- 
ment of  smog  controls. 
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Public  clamour  against  the  Justice  De- 
partment's proposed  closed-door  settle- 
ment of  these  charges  has  grown  In  its 
intensity  over  the  past  month.  The  list 
of  public  bodies,  organizations,  and  indi- 
viduals protesting  a  consent  decree  and 
asking  for  an  open  trial  Is  long  and  im- 
pressive. 

The  range  of  views  contained  in  the 
documents  filed  before  Judge  Curtis  vary 
somewhat — but  all  insist  that  the  public 
be  allowed  access  to  the  mass  of  investi- 
gatory work  that  went  into  the  original 
charges. 

Today,  I  am  inserting  into  the  Record 
another  series  of  complaints  and  resolu- 
tions regarding  this  case.  I  commend  the 
cities,  organizations,  and  individuals  for 
their  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
this  issue,  and  I  hope  that  this  show  of 
public  interest  will  be  upheld  by  Judge 
Curtis. 

The  material  follows: 

Resolution   69-37 

A  resolution  of  the  city  council  of  the  city  of 

Commerce    protesting    settlement    of    the 

"smog"  antitrust  suit  against  the  major 

automakers 

Whereas,  the  problem  of  smog  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  serious  domestic  problem 
facing  the  residents  of  southern  California, 
Including  the  residents  of  the  City  of  Com- 
merce; and 

Whereas,  this  menace  has  been  increasing 
steadily  over  the  last  twenty  years,  in  spite  of 
vigorous  efforts  by  state,  local  and  federal 
officials  to  reduce  the  polluting  factors;  and 

Whereas,  the  prime  ca\ise  of  this  air  pol- 
lution continues  to  be  motor  vehicle  exhaust 
emissions;  and 

Whereas,  a  lawsuit  was  brought  in  the  Fed- 
eral Court  by  the  Justice  Department  against 
the  major  automobile  manufacturers  and  the 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Association  to 
compel  the  development  and  production  of 
effective  anti-smog  engines  and  control  de- 
vices, under  the  anti-trust  laws  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  the  Justice  Department  of  the 
United  States  has  announced  a  decision  to 
settle  said  lawsuit  by  a  Consent  Decree.  In 
a  closed-door  negotiated  settlement,  which 
will  prevent  the  public  hearing  of  all  of  the 
facts  relating  to  this  problem  In  a  full  and 
public  trial; 

Now.  therefore,  the  city  council  of  the  city 
of  Commerce  does  resolve  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  City  Council,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  City  of  Commerce,  protests 
the  ending  of  said  lawsuit  by  r.  Consent 
Decree. 

Section  2.  The  City  Coimcil  urges  that  said 
lawsuit  proceed  to  a  full  and  public  trial,  so 
that  the  evidence  which  the  grand  Jury  has 
collected  on  this  subject  will  be  taken  out  of 
the  secret  files  and  into  public  view  and  so 
that  the  automakers  may  be  required  to  de- 
fend their  actions  in  the  public  courtroom. 

Section  3.  Local  civic  groups,  and  all  who 
live,  work  or  invest  in  the  City  of  Commerce 
are  urged  to  notify  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell  and  their  United  States  senators  and 
congressmen  of  their  opposition  to  the  said 
Consent  Decree. 

Section  4.  The  City  Clerk  is  directed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  Resolution  to  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon,  to  Attorney  General 
John  N.  Mitchell,  to  United  States  Senators 
George  MuiTJhy  and  Alan  Cranston,  and  to 
Congressmen  Del  Clawson,  Chet  Hollfield  and 
George  Brown. 

Passed,  approved  and  adopted  this  6th  day 
of  October,  1969. 

Maubice  H.  QmcLET,  Mayor. 

Attest: 

Lawrence  W.  O'Rouske, 

City  Clerk. 
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la  conferred  on  this  Ootirt  by  Section  4  ot 
the  Clayton  Act  (15  UJ3.C.  sec.   16). 

2.  Bach  of  the  defendants  transacts  busi- 
ness within  the  Central  District  of  California 
and/ or  may  be  found  herein  and/ or  has 
agents  herein. 

THE    CLASS     ACTION 

3.  Plaintiffs  bring  this  action  each  on  their 
own  behalf  and  also  as  the  repwesentatlvea  of 
and  on  behalf  of  all  members  of  a  class  as 
defined  by  Rule  23  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  The  members  of  the 
class,  who  are  so  numerous  so  as  to  make  it 
impractical  to  bring  them  all  before  the 
Court,  are  all  residents  of  the  United  States 
of  America  who  have  sustained  and  will  con- 
tinue to  sustain  damage  as  a  result  of  the  un- 
lawful acts  herein  alleged.  The  claims  of  the 
plaintiffs  are  typical  of  the  claims  of  the 
members  of  the  class;  there  are  common 
questions  of  law  or  fact  common  to  plaintiffs 
and  the  members  of  the  class;  and  plaintiffs 
will  fairly  and  adequately  represent  the  In- 
terests of  each  member  of  the  class. 

DEFENDANTS 

4.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
with  Its  principal  place  of  business  In  Detroit, 
Michigan,  is  made  a  defendant  herein.  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.,  is  a 
trade  association  whose  membership  consists 
mainly  of  firms  engaged  In  the  business  of 
manufacturing  and  selling  motor  vehicles 
and  component  parts  and  accessories  thereto 
In  various  states  of  the  United  States. 

5.  The  Corporations  named  below  are  made 
defendants  herein.  Each  of  said  corporations 
Is  organized  and  exists  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  indicated  and  has  its  principal  place  of 
business  in  the  city  indicated.  Within  the 
period  of  time  covered  by  this  complaint  said 
defendants  have  primarily  engaged  in  the 
business  of  manufacturing  and  selling  motor 
vehicles  in  various  states  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  manufacture  and  sell  com- 
ponent parts  and  accessories  thereto. 

(Defendant   corporation.    State   of   incorpo- 
ration, and  principal  place  of  business] 
General  Motors  Corporation,  Delaware,  De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Ford  Motor  Company,  Delaware,  Dearborn, 
Michigan. 

Chrjreler  Corporation,  Delaware,  Highland 
Park,  Michigan. 

American  Motors  Corporation,  Maryland, 
I>etroit,  Michigan. 

6.  Whenever  in  this  complaint  reference  Is 
made  to  any  act,  deed  or  transaction  of  a 
corporate  defendant,  such  allegation  shall  be 
deemed  to  mean  that  said  corporation  en- 
gaged In  said  act.  deed  or  transaction  by  or 
through  its  officer,  directors,  agents  or  em- 
ployees while  they  were  actively  engaged  In 
the  management,  direction  or  control  of  cor- 
porate business  affairs. 

CO-CONSPIRATORS 

7.  Each  of  the  corporations  listed  below  in 
this  paragraph  is  not  named  a  defendant 
herein  but  Is  named  as  a  co-conspirator  and 
has  participated  as  a  co-conspirator  with  the 
defendants  in  the  offense  charged  and  has 
performed  acts  and  made  statements  in  fur- 
therance thereof. 

[Corporation,  State  of  incorporation,  prin- 
cipal place  of  business] 

Checker  Motor  Corporation  (successor  to 
Checker  Cab  Manufacturing  Corporation), 
New  Jersey,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Dlmond  T  Motor  Car  Compmny,  Illinois, 
Cleveland, 

International  Harvester  Company  (a  con- 
solidation of  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany, a  New  Jersey  Corpwration,  and  Inter- 
national Harvester  Corporation,  a  Delaware 
Corporation),  Delaware,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Studebaker  Corporation  (successor  to 
Studebaker-Packard  Corporation),  Michigan, 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 
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White  Motor  Corporation  (successor  to  the 
White  Motor  Company),  Ohio,  Cleveland 
Ohio. 

Kaiser  Jeep  Corporation  (successor  to  Wil- 
lys Motors,  Inc.,  a  Pennsylvania  Corporation ) 
Nevada,  Oakland,  California. 

Mack  Trucks,  Inc.  (successor  to  Mack 
Manufacturing  Corporation),  New  York  New 
York. 

8.  Various  other  persons,  firms  and  corpo- 
rations not  made  defendants  herein  have 
participated  as  co-conspirators  with  the  de- 
fendants in  the  offense  charged  in  this  com- 
plaint and  have  performed  acts  and  made 
statements  in  furtherance  thereof. 

DEFINITION 

9.  As  used  herein,  the  term  "motor  vehi- 
cle air  pollution  control  equipment"  means 
equipment,  or  any  part  thereof,  designed 
for  installation  on  a  motor  vehicle  or  any 
system  or  engine  modification  on  a  motor 
vehicle  which  is  designed  to  cause  a  reduc- 
tion of  pollutants  emitted  from  the  vehicle 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  any  device 
for  the  control  of  emissions  of  pollutants 
from  the  exhaust  system,  the  crankcase,  the 
carburetor,  or  the  fuel  tank. 

TRADE  AND   COMMERCE 

10.  Automobiles  for  the  most  part  are 
manufactured  In  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
are  shipped  therefrom  to  each  of  the  fifty 
states  of  the  United  States.  Some  automo- 
biles are  assembled  In  various  states  of  the 
United  Stales  from  parts  manufactured  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  and  other  states.  In 
1966,  78,315,000  jmssenger  cars  and  16,864,- 
000  trucks  and  buses,  exclusive  of  off-the- 
road  vehicles,  were  registered  In  the  United 
States.  In  that  year,  8,604,712  passenger  cars 
valued  at  more  than  $171/2  billion  and  1,791,- 
587  commercial  vehicles  valued  at  more  thaii 
$3.9  billion  were  produced  in  this  country. 
Of  the  trucks  produced,  96,560  were  built 
with  diesel  motors.  These  figures  have  each 
increased  in  each  succeeding  year. 

11.  The  largest  number  of  passenger  cars 
registered  and  new  cars  sold  in  any  state 
of  the  United  States  In  1966  was  in  the  State 
of  California  where  7,621,792  cars  were  reg- 
istered and  832,338  new  cars  sold.  The  larg- 
est number  of  passenger  cars  registered  in 
any  county  of  any  state  in  the  United  States 
In  1966  was  In  Los  Angeles  County  where 
2,932,980  cars  were  registered.  Similarly,  In 
1966  California  accounted  for  the  largest 
number  of  truck  registrations  and  new  truck 
sales  with  1,542,984  trucks  registered  and 
150,927  new  trucks  sold,  and  Los  Angeles 
County  accounted  for  the  largest  number  of 
trucks    registered,    nvimbering   436,218, 

12.  Since  at  least  1952  it  has  been  estab- 
lished that  motor  vehicles  contribute  to  air 
pollution  by  the  emission  of  hydrocarbons, 
carbon  monoxide,  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  oth- 
er contaminants.  For  example,  in  Los  An- 
geles County,  as  of  January  1967,  gasoline- 
powered  motor  vehicles  accounted  for  12,465 
tons  out  of  a  total  of  14,610  tons,  or  85.3 '"; 
of  contaminants  emitted  into  the  ambient 
air  daily.  As  a  result  of  new  and  continuing 
requirements  that  automotive  vehicles  be 
equipped  with  air  pollution  control  devices, 
a  large  and  growing  market  for  the  produc- 
tion and  installation  of  such  devices  has  de- 
veloped. Motor  vehicle  air  pollution  control 
devices  are  shipped  in  Interstate  commerce 
either  as  engine  or  system  modifications  or 
as  equipment  attached  to  automobiles,  which 
are  shipped  from  Michigan  and  other  states 
to  each  of  the  fifty  states  of  the  United 
States. 

OFFENSE  ALLEGED 

13.  Beginning  at  least  as  early  as  1953,  and 
continuing  thereafter  up  to  and  Including 
the  date  of  this  complaint,  the  defendants 
and  co-conspirators  have  been  engaged  in  a 
combination  and  conspiracy  In  unreason- 
able restraint  of  the  aforesaid  Interstate 
trade  and  commerce  In  motor  vehicle  air 
pollution  control  equipment  In  violation  of 
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Section   1   of  the  Sherman  Act    (15  U.S.C. 
Sec.  1). 

14.  The  aforesaid  combination  and  ocm- 
splracy  has  consisted  ot  a  continuing  agree- 
ment, understanding,  and  concert  of  action 
among  the  defendants  and  co-conspirators, 
the  substantial  terms  of  which  have  been 
and  are: 

(a)  to  eliminate  all  competition  among 
themselves  In  the  research,  development, 
manufacture  and  installation  of  motor  vehi- 
cle air  pollution  equipment;  and 

(b)  to  eliminate  competition  in  the 
purchase  of  patents  and  patent  rights 
from  other  parties  covering  motor  vehicle 
air  pollution  control  equipment. 

15.  For  the  purp>ose  of  forming  and  effectu- 
ating the  aforesaid  combination  and  con- 
spiracy, the  defendants  and  co-conspirators 
did  those  things  which  they  combined  and 
conspired  to  do,  Including,  among  other 
things,  the  following : 

(a)  agreed  that  all  Industry  efforts  di- 
rected at  the  research,  development,  manu- 
facture and  Installation  of  motor  vehicle  air 
pollution  control  equipment  should  be 
undertaken  on  a  non-competltlve  basis; 

(b)  agreed  to  seek  Joint  appraisal  of  pat- 
ents and  patent  rights  submitted  to  any  of 
them  by  persons  not  parties  to  a  cross- 
licensing  agreement  entered  into  on  July  1, 
1965,  and  amended  and  renewed  periodically, 
and  to  require  "most-favored-purchaser" 
treatment  of  all  parties  to  the  cross-licensing 
agreement  if  any  one  were  licensed  by  a  per- 
son not  a  party  to  that  agreement; 

(c)  agreed  to  install  motor  vehicle  air 
pollution  control  equipment  only  upon  a 
uniform  date  determined  by  agreement,  and 
subsequently  agreed  on  at  least  three  sepa- 
rate occasions  to  attempt  to  delay  the  instal- 
lation of  motor  vehicle  air  pollution  control 
equipment; 

(1)  in  1961  the  defendants  agreed  among 
themselves  to  delay  Installation  of  "positive 
crankcase  ventilation"  on  vehicles  for  sale 
outside  of  California  until  the  model  year 
1963,  despite  the  fact  that  this  antipollution 
device  could  have  been  Installed  nationally 
for  the  model  year  1962  and  that  at  least 
some  automobile  manufacturers  expressed 
willingness  to  do  so.  In  the  absence  of  a  con- 
trary industry-wide  agreement; 

(2)  in  late  1962  and  extending  into  1963, 
the  defendants  agreed  among  themselves  to 
delay  installation  of  an  improvement  to  the 
positive  crankcase  ventilation  device,  an  im- 
provement which  the  California  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Pollution  Control  Board  had  indicated 
It  would  make  mandatory; 

(3)  In  early  1964  the  defendants  agreed 
among  themselves  to  attempt  to  delay  the 
Introduction  of  new  exhaust  pollution  con- 
trol measures  on  motor  vehicles  sold  in  Cali- 
fornia until  the  model  year  1967;  despite  the 
fact  that  all  were  capable  of  Installing  the 
Improvement  for  the  model  year  1966,  the 
defendants  agreed  to  tell  California  regula- 
tory ofiBclals  that  installation  of  exhaust 
antipollution  measures  would  be  technologi- 
cally impossible  before  1967,  and  only  under 
regulator  pressure  made  possible  by  compet- 
ing device  manufacturers  not  In  the  auto- 
mobile industry  did  the  defendants  agree  to 
a  California  regulatory  requirement  that  ex- 
haust devices  be  installed  for  the  model  year 
1966;  and 

(d)  agreed  to  restrict  publicity  relating  to 
research  and  development  efforts  concerning 
the  motor  vehicle  air  pollution  problem. 

EFFECTS 

16.  The  aforesaid  combination  and  con- 
spiracy has  had,  among  others,  the  following 
effects : 

(a)  hindering  and  delaying  the  research, 
development,  and  manufactvire — both  by  the 
defendants  and  co-conspirator  and  by  others 
not  parties  to  the  agreements  alleged  here- 
in— and  the  Installation  of  motor  vehicle  air 
pollution  control  equipment; 

(b)  restricting  and  suppressing  competl- 
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tlon  among  the  defendants  and  co-conspira- 
tors in  the  research,  development,  manufac- 
ture and  Installation  of  motor  vehicle  air 
pollution  control  equipment; 

(c)  restricting  and  suppressing  competi- 
tion In  the  purchase  of  patents  and  patent 
rights  covering  motor  vehicle  air  pollution 
control   equipment;    and 

(d)  t>olsonlng  of  the  thin  envelope  of  air 
surrounding  the  planet  earth  and.  In  par- 
ticular, the  air  over  the  United  States  of 
America. 

GOVERNMENTAL  PROCEEDINGS 

17.  On  January  10,  1969,  a  civil  proceeding 
for  violation  of  Section  1  of  the  Sherman 
Act  was  filed  against  defendants  in  the 
United  States  District  Court,  Central  Dis- 
trict of  California,  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica vs.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  et  al.,  No.  69-75-JWC.  The  charges 
contained  in  that  complaint  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  contained  herein. 
If  the  government  prevails  in  that  civil 
action,  pursuant  to  Section  5(a)  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  16  U.S.C.  Sec.  16  plaintiffs  Intend 
to  rely  upon  the  Judgment  to  the  extent 
applicable  hereto. 

THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

18.  The  subject  of  the  within  conspiracy 
and  its  effect  upon  the  air  breathed  by  the 
residents  of  the  United  States  of  America 
is  a  matter  of  wide  public  concern  and 
alarm.  An  editorial  appearing  in  the  Sep- 
tember 9,  1969  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  one  of  the  nation's  most  prestigious 
newspapers,  stated  In  material  part  &a  fol- 
lows: 

"The  American  people  have  a  right  to  be 
fully  informed  of  this  outrageous  corporate 
callousness  by  a  full  and  open  trial  of  the 
issues  involved.  If  the  defendants  In  this 
case  are  Indeed  culpable  a  consent  decree 
of  almost  any  kind  would  undermine  the 
penalties  of  the  antitrust  laws  designed  to 
deter  future  adventures  in  collusion." 

A  full  and  complete  copy  of  this  editorial 
Is  annexed  hereto,  marked  Exhibit  "A,"  and 
made  a  part  hereof. 

A  political  cartoon  appearing  in  the  Loe 
Angeles  Times  on  September  15,  1969,  speaks 
for  itself.  A  true  and  correct  copy  thereof 
is  annexed  hereto,  marked  Exhibit  "B,"  and 
made  a  part  hereof.  (Cartoon  not  printed  in 
Record.] 

Within  the  last  several  weeks.  Time,  the 
weekly  news  maigazine,  one  of  the  most 
widely  read  and  respected  periodicals  In  the 
American  press,  introduced  a  permanent 
news  section  in  its  magazine  entitled  "En- 
vironment." In  their  Introductory  editorial, 
the  editors  stated : 

"Even  as  the  world  celebrates  the  as- 
tronauts' triumphant  return  from  the  moon, 
more  and  more  people  are  increasingly 
alarmed  by  man's  abuse  of  his  own  earth. 
The  concern  is  perhaps  strongest  in  the 
U.S.  where  America  the  Beautiful  can  all 
too  often  be  described  as  America  the  Pol- 
luted, and  anxiety  about  the  quality  of 
life    has    become    a    rising   political    issue." 

A  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  full  edi- 
torial Is  annexed  hereto,  marked  Exhibit 
"C,"  and  made  a  part  hereof. 

18.  Every  resident  of  the  United  States 
of  America  must  breathe  air  in  order  to 
live.  The  quality  oi  the  air  breathed  by 
them  has  been  poisoned  and  polluted  by 
reason  of  the  unlawful  acts  of  defendants 
alleged  herein.  The  consequences  of  the 
unlawful  acts  of  defendants  have  created 
a  national  scandal. 

DAMAGES  TO  PLAINTIFFS  AND  THE  CLASS 

19.  As  a  result  of  the  aforesaid  Illegal 
acts  and  conduct  of  the  defendants,  plain- 
tiffs and  each  member  of  the  class  have 
suffered  substantial  damages,  the  exact 
amount  of  which  is  not  now  known,  but  is 
believed  to  be  in  the  mllUons  of  dollars, 
and  when  ascertained,   plaintiffs  will  pray 
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leave  of  the  Court  to  amend  this  complaint 
accordingly. 

PRAYES 

Wherefore,  the  plaintiffs  pray  Judgment 
against  each  defendant  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  Court  adjudge  and  decree  that 
the  defendants  have  engaged  in  a  combina- 
tion and  conspiracy.  In  unreasonable  re- 
straint of  the  aforesaid  interstate  trade  and 
commerce,  in  violation  of  Section  1  of  the 
Sherman  Act. 

2.  That  each  of  the  defendants  named  In 
this  complaint,  its  successors,  assignees  and 
transferees,  and  the  respective  officers,  direc- 
tors, agents  and  employees  thereof,  and  all 
persons  acting  or  claiming  to  act  on  behalf 
thereof : 

(a)  be  enjoined  from  continuing,  main- 
taining or  renewing,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
the  combination  or  conspiracy  hereinbefore 
alleged,  or  from  engaging  In  any  other  prac- 
tice, plan,  program,  or  device  having  a  sim- 
ilar effect; 

(b)  be  enjoined  from  entering  Into  any 
agreements,  arrangements,  understandings, 
plan  or  program  with  any  other  person, 
partnership,  or  corporation,  directly  or  In- 
directly : 

(1)  to  delay  Installation  of  air  pollution 
control  equipment  or  otherwise  restrain  In- 
dividual decisions  as  to  installation  dates; 

(2)  to  restrict  individual  publicity  of  re- 
search and  development  relating  to  air  pollu- 
tion control  technology; 

(3)  to  require  Joint  assessment  of  the 
value  of  patent*  or  patent  rights  relating  to 
air  pollution  control  equipment; 

(4)  to  require  that  acquisition  of  patent 
rights  relating  to  air  pollution  technology  t>e 
conditioned  upon  availability  of  such  rights 
to  others  upon  a  most-favored-purchaser 
basis;  or 

(5)  to  respond  Jointly  to  requests  by  gov- 
ernment regulatory  agencies  for  Information 
or  proposals  concerning  air  pollution  con- 
trol technology  unless  such  agency  requests 
a  joint  response  in  a  particular  case;  and 

(c)  be  required  to  issue  to  any  applicant 
Interested  In  developing  motor  vehicle  air 
pollution  technology  unrestricted,  royalty- 
free  licenses  and  production  know-how  un- 
der all  United  States  patents  owned,  con- 
trolled or  applied  for  to  which  the  cross- 
licensing  agreement  dated  July  1,  1955,  as 
amended,  has  been  applicable,  and  to  make 
available  to  any  such  applicant  all  other 
know-how  related  to  air  pollution  control 
technology  which  has  been  exchanged  with 
any  other  defendant. 

3.  That  judgment  be  entered  in  favor  of 
plaintiffs  and  each  member  of  the  class 
against  the  defendants,  and  each  of  them. 
Jointly  and  severally,  for  three-fold  the  dam- 
ages determined  at  trial  to  be  sustained  by 
plaintiffs  and  each  member  of  the  class;  and 
that  the  recovery  be  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
mon fund  for  the  benefit  of  all  residents  of 
the  United  States  of  America  with  distribu- 
tion to  be  made  upon  such  terms  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  the  Court  believes  to  be 
fair.  Just  and  equitable. 

4.  That  the  plaintiffs  have  such  other, 
further  and  different  relief  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  may  require  and  the  Court  may 
deem  Just  and  proper  in  the  premises.  In- 
cluding cancellation  of  the  cross-licensing 
agreement  dated  July  1,  1955,  as  amended, 
and  an  Injunction  ensuring  that  all  future 
Joint  arrangements  relating  to  air  pollution 
control  technology  be  appropriately  limited 
as  to  subject  matter  of  joint  effort  and  num- 
bers of  participants  so  as  to  maintain  com- 
petition in  the  development  of  air  jKjllutlon 
technology. 

5.  That  the  Court  allow  and  that  the  de- 
fendants, and  each  of  them.  Jointly  and 
severally,  be  required  to  pay  the  full  costs 
of  suit  incurred  by  plaintiffs  and  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class,  respectively,  including  as 
port  thereof  reasonable  fees  for  the  services 
of  the  attorneys  for  plaintiffs. 
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e.    That    pl4lntlff8 
the  class  b« 
relief    as    the 
proper. 


g]  anted 


aiHWAR'ra  &  Alschulkb, 
B  ENJAMiN  P.  Schwartz, 

H  CRBEKT  A.  KaBZEN, 

(Signed)      BENJAMIN   F.  Schwaris, 

Attorneys  for  Plaintiffs. 
A  jury  trial  1^  herey  demanded. 

S<  HWARTZ  &  ALSCHULER, 

Bi;njamin  p.  Schwartz, 

H  ERBERT    A.    KaRZEN, 

(Signed)      Bi  njamin  P.  Schwartz. 

Attorneys  for  Plaintiffs. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXHIBFT    C 

A  Letter  Prom  the  Publisher  of  Timb 
Magazine 

(By  James  R.  Shepley) 

With  this  issue.  Time  introduces  a  new 
section:  Environment. 

Even  as  the  world  celebrates  the  astro- 
nauts' triumphant  return  from  the  moon, 
more  and  more  people  are  Increasingly 
alarmed  by  man's  abuse  of  his  own  earth. 
The  concern  is  perhaps  strongest  in  the 
U.S.,  where  America  the  Beautiful  can  all 
too  often  be  described  as  America  the  Pol- 
luted, and  anxiety  about  the  quality  of  life 
has  become  a  rising  political  issue.  Yet  the 
worries  extend  to  every  society  around  the 
globe  where  ever-growing  industrialization 
has  created  a  crisis  of  excessive  waste  that 
Is  poisoning — and  not  always  slowly — plants, 
wildlife,  and  Indeed  man  himself. 

To  what  extent  are  the  fears  justified? 
What  should  business  and  government  do? 
What  role  can  the  Individual  citizen  play? 

In  seeking  answers,  we  plan  to  clarify  and 
explore  mans  long-ignored  physical  depend- 
ence on  the  biosphere  — earth's  thin  envelope 
of  air,  water  and  soil  In  which  life  exists. 
Almost  every  week  now  brings  new  warnings 
of  impending  ecological  upsets  within  our 
planet's  infinitely  interdependent  chain  of 
life  processes:  certain  birds  becoming  extinct, 
hauls  of  inedible  fish,  mysterious  animal 
sickness.  Environment  will  tackle  for  ex- 
ample, the  effects  of  such  forms  of  pollution 
as  DDT  pesticides  and  radioactive  waste, 
chemical  fertilizers  and  hot  water  from  nu- 
clear power  reactors;  it  will  explore  the 
cacophony  of  modern  noises  that  grate  on 
the  nerves  and  damage  living  organisms;  it 
will  contemplate  festering  cityscapes  as  well 
as  blighted  landscapes;  it  will  examine  the 
visual  pollution  of  ugliness  that  defiles  the 
esthetic  spirit  and  stunts  man's  ability  to 
live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  nat\u-e. 

Environment  will  undoubtedly  contain  its 
share  of  grim  trends  and  events,  but  It  will 
by  no  means  be  devoted  only  to  gloomy  news. 
Pessimists  believe  that  much  environmental 
destruction  is  irreversible.  Optimists  argue 
that  technology  and  will  power  can  salvage 
the  situation.  To  that  end,  Environment  will 
describe  the  exciting  ideas  of  architects,  city 
planners,  ecologists.  engineers,  politicians 
and  plain  people.  These  ideas  will  Include, 
among  many  others,  dispersing  glutted  popu- 
lations, building  new  experimental  cities,  de- 
signing steam  and  electric  autos,  restructur- 
ing mass  transit,  recycling  all  kinds  of 
waste — and  in  general  making  this  world  a 
more  liveable  place. 

I  US.  District  Court.  Central  District  of 
California) 

No.  69-75-JWC 

United  States  of  America,  plaintiff,  v  Auto- 

MOBII.E    MaNTJFACTURERS    ASSOCIATION.    INC.; 

General  Motors  Corporation;  Pord  Motor 
COMPANY,-  Chrysler  Corporation;  and 
American  Motors  Corporation,  defend- 
ants 

No.  69-1855-JWC — Memorandum  of  points 
and  authorltiies  in  support  of  motion  for 
consolidation  and  objections  to  proposed 
stipulation  for  entry  of  consent  judgment 

Marshall  B.  Grossman  and  S.  Jerome  Tam- 
KiN.  Ph.  D.,  Individually  and  on  Behalf  of 
All  Others  Similarly  Situated,  plain- 
tiffs, V  AtrroMOBiLE  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.;  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion; Pord  Motor  Company;  Chrysler 
Corporation;  and  American  Motors  Cor- 
poration, DEFENDANTS 

introduction 

1. 

On  January  10,  1969,  the  United  States  of 
America  filed  the  within  action  (United 
States  of  America  vs.  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers Association,  Inc.,  Case  No.  69-75-JWC) 
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('The  Government  Action")  against  the  "big 
four  auto  makers"  and  the  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers Association,  Inc.  The  action  seeks 
equitable  relief  for  violation  of  Section  1  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  The  complaint 
charges  that  the  defendants,  together  with 
others,  have  been  engaged  In  a  combination 
and  conspiracy  since  at  least  as  early  as  1953 
in  unreasonable  restraint  of  Interstate  trade 
and  commerce  in  motor  vehicle  air  pollution 
control  equipment  in  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  (Government  Complaint,  para.  12, 
pp.  5-7)  The  Government  stated  that  the 
substantial  terms  of  the  conspiracy  have 
been  and  are : 

"(a)  to  eliminate  all  competition  among 
themselves  in  the  research,  development, 
manufacture  and  Installation  of  motor  ve- 
hicle air  pollution  control  equipment;   and 

"(b)  to  eliminate  competition  in  the  pur- 
chase of  patents  and  patent  rights  from  other 
parties  covering  motor  vehicle  air  pollution 
control  equipment.  "  (Government  Complaint 
para.  13.  p.  6.) 

In  perpetuation  of  this  combination  and 
conspiracy,  the  defendants  are  charged  with 
several  specific  illegal  acts,  including  that 
they: 

(a)  "agreed  that  all  industry  efforts  di- 
rected at  the  research,  development,  manu- 
facture and  installation  of  motor  vehicle  air 
pollution  control  equipment  should  be  un- 
dertaken on  a  non-competitive  basis  "; 

(b)  "agreed  to  install  motor  vehicle  air 
pollution  control  equipment  only  upon  a  unl- 
form  date  determined  by  agreement   .   .  ."; 

(c)  "agreed  on  at  least  three  separate 
ocassions  to  attempt  to  delay  the  installation 
of  motor  vehicle  air  pollution  control  equip- 
ment"; 

(d)  "agreed  to  restrict  publicity  relating 
to  research  and  development  efforts  con- 
cerning the  motor  vehicle  air  pollution  prob- 
lem.' (Government  Complaint,  para  14 
pp.  6-8) 

The  Government's  complaint  further 
charges  that  the  effect  of  this  combination 
and  conspiracy  has  hindered  and  delayed 
the  research,  development,  manufacture, 
and  installation  of  motor  vehicle  air  pollu- 
tion control  equipment;  has  restricted  and 
suppressed  competition  among  the  defend- 
ants and  others  in  these  areas,  and  has  re- 
stricted and  suppressed  competition  in  the 
purchase  of  patents  and  patent  rights  cov- 
ering motor  vehicle  air  pollution  control 
equipment. 

2. 

It  Is  noted  that  the  Government  Com- 
plaint was  filed  during  the  last  few  days  of 
the  administration  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  The  proposed  settlement,  herein- 
after discussed.  Is  being  advanced  by  the 
administration  of  a  different  President! 

•    3. 

The  defendants  have  never  been  required 
to  admit  or  deny  the  allegations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's complaint  in  this  action.  Stipula- 
tions for  extensions  of  time  within  which  to 
plead  were  filed  on  February  7,  1969,  March 
10,  1969.  April  10.  1969.  May  8,  1969,  June  11. 
1969.  July  8.  1969,  and  August  14,  1969.  The 
Court's  file  indicates  the  Government  con- 
ducted no  discovery  whatsoever.  It  served 
no  interrogatories,  served  no  requests  for 
admissions,  and  took  no  depositions.  There  is 
absolutely  no  public  record  whatsoever 
wherein  the  defendants,  or  any  oi  them, 
have  admitted  or  denied  under  oath  any  of 
the  Government's  charges,  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

4. 

The  Government  action  was  not  filed  out 
of  whim  or  fancy.  It  followed  an  eighteen 
monti;  investigation  by  a  grand  Jury  panel- 
led in  Los  Angeles  during  1966-1967.  The 
testimony  adduced  during  these  grand  Jury 
proceedings,  the  Investigative  reports  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  the  rele- 
vant documentary  evidence,  have  never  been 
made  public. 
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On  September  11,  1969,  a  scant  eight 
months  after  the  Government's  action  was 
filed,  and  before  the  taking  of  any  dlscov- 
ery  or  the  filing  of  any  answers  by  the  de- 
fendants, as  aforesaid,  the  parties  filed  herein 
their  "Stipulation  for  Entry  of  Consent 
Judgment". 

6. 
The  subject  matter  of  this  action,  and,  of 
course  of  the  consent  Judgment,  is  a  matter 
of  wide  public  concern.  This  litigation,  per- 
haps   Is  of  greater  potential  effect  upon  the 
Uvea'  and   well-being  of  the  people  of  the 
United   States   of   America   than   any   other 
lawsuit  m  the  history  of  our  country.  We 
are   here   dealing  with  air  and  the  polluting 
and  poisoning  of  air.  Without  air,  lUe  as  we 
know  It  would  vanish  from  the  face  of  thlB 
earth.  Without  clean  air,  the  same  results 
may   follow.  For  years  now,  the  American 
public  has  been  told  that  things  are  getting 
better,   that   Industry   and   government   are 
working  together  in  cooperating  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  cease  the  poisoning  and  pol- 
luting of  the  atmosphere  and  to  cleanse  the 
air.  Now  It  turns  out,  that  at  least  as  to 
these  defendants,  the  American  public  has 
been  deceived.  According  to  the  charges  of 
the  Government's  complaint,  the  defendants 
have  combined  and  conspired,  for  their  own 
personal  and  pecuniary  gain,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as   to   assure   the   continuing  pollution 
of    the   atmosphere.   The   effects   upon   the 
American  people  have  been  staggering.  The 
cities    throughout    this    land    are    virtual 
Jungles.  The  essential  ingredient  of  life,  air, 
has   become   Impregnated   with   visible   and 
invisible  poisons  from  the  millions  of  auto- 
mobiles in  our  midst.  The  children  amongst 
us  are  herded  Into  cafeterias  and  gymnasiums 
dvirlng  "smog  alerts"  and  the  playgrounds 
have  the  look  of  a  blacktopped  desert.  The 
well  get  sick  and  the  aged  and  inflrmed  be- 
come ill  and  die.  Travel  throughout  the  coun- 
try   Is    rendered    less    enjoyable    and    less 
pleasiirable  as  one  Journeys  from  smog  belt 
to  smog  belt.  One  cannot  go  north,  south, 
east  or  west  without  experiencing  the  same 
disastrous  effects   of  air  pollution.  And   all 
the  while,  unbeknown  to  but  a  few  Ameri- 
cans, the  executives  of  one  of  our  largest  in- 
dustries were  combining  and  conspiring  to 
perpetuate  the  evil  for  their  own  personal 
pecuniary  and  economic  selfish  gain.  Is  this 
not  a  national  scandal? 
7. 
The  government  and  the  defendants  whom 
It  sued    but   eight   months   ago   propose   to 
terminate  this  litigation  and  shut  the  door  to 
the   public   by   having   the  defendants  say, 
"We're  sorry.  We  won't  do  It  again."  But  is 
this  enough?  We  think  not.  We  beUeve  that 
any  acceptance  of  the  proposed  consent  de- 
cree will,  for  all  Intents  and  purposes,  serve 
to  render  the  defendants  immvme  from  per- 
sonal  liability   to  those  who   have  suffered 
most,  the  people,  and  will  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration to  them,  and  others  of  their  calibre, 
to  design  and  perpetuate  further  evils  for 
their  own  gain  with  the  full  realization  that 
they  can  buy  their  peace  by  promising  never 
to  do  it  again. 

«. 

That  the  public  Interest  will  best  be  served 
by  bringing  the  facts  and  the  evidence  out 
Into  the  open  and  allowing  the  proceedings 
to  go  forward  is  clear. 

Within  the  last  several  weeks,  TIME,  the 
weekly  news  magazine.  Introduced  a  perma- 
nent news  section  in  Its  magazine  titled, 
"Environment".  In  his  Introductory  editorial, 
the  publisher  states: 

"Even  as  the  world  celebrates  the  astro- 
nauts' triumphant  return  from  the  moon, 
more  and  more  people  are  Increasingly 
alarmed  by  man's  abuse  of  his  own  earth.  The 
concern  Is  perhaps  strongest  In  the  U.S.  where 
America  the  Beautiful  can  all  too  often  be 
described  as  America  the  Polluted,  and  anxl- 
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ety  alxnit  the  quality  of  life  has  become  a 
rising  political  issue." 

On  September  4,  1969,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  ran  an  editorial  titled,  "Smog:  The 
'Impatient'  Public".  The  editorial  stated  In 
material  part : 

"Los  Angeles  should  be  ashamed. 
"It  seems  that  we  have  been  too  Impatient 
m  trying  to  get  rid  of  smog.  Too  much  'pas- 
sion' and  'emotionalism'  have  been  displayed 
over  the  threat  of  auto-caused  air  pollution. 
"  'We  can  go  along  for  another  10  to  15 
years  as  we  are  now,'  Kerryn  King,  an  Amer- 
Ictm  Petroleum  Institute  official,  told  re- 
porters Tuesday — as  the  smog  outside  was 
approaching  a  first-stage  alert. 

"After  all,  said  King,  It  took  188  years  for 
Los  Angeles'  current  pollution  problems  to 
develop.  The  public  thus  should  not  expect 
solutions  over  night.  Nor,  he  added,  will  an 
answer  be  found  In  passing  new  regulatory 
legislation  in  Sacramento. 

"In  one  of  the  most  remarkable  statements 
yet  made  on  smog.  King  made  the  oil  Industry 
appear  to  be  as  Insensitive  as  auto  makers  to 
the  air  pollution  situation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"We  cannot  continue  to  tolerate  air  so 
polluted  that  ten  thousand  persons  annually 
leave  the  Los  Angeles  basin  on  the  advice 
of  their  physlcans. 

»  •  •  •  • 

"Unfortunately  Southern  Calfornla  may 
not  survive  that  long  |10  years]  a  wait  for 
clean  air.  And  certainly  its  citizens  do  not 
Intend  to  put  up  with  any  such  delay." 

An  editorial  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on 
September  15,  1969,  was  a  satire  on  the  pro- 
posed settlement  with  the  following  caption: 
•That's  a  great  antl-sult  device  .  .  .  How 
effective  Is  it  against  smog?" 

An  editorial  In  the  September  9,  1969  edi- 
tion of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  reflected  that 
publication's  opinion  of  a  consent  decree  in 
this  action.  The  editorial  stated  In  material 
part: 

"If  the  charges  against  the  auto  companies, 
declared  19  congressmen,  are  correct,  'the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  be  fully  in- 
formed of  this  outrageous  corporate  callous- 
ness by  a  JuU  and  open  trial  of  the  Issues 
Involved.' 

"  'If  the  defendants  in  this  case  are  indeed 
culpable  a  consent  decree  of  almost  any  kind 
would  undermine  the  penalties  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  designed  to  deter  futvire  adven- 
tures Into  collusion.' 

"Since  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  transcript 
Is  secret — not  even  California's  attorney  gen- 
eral has  been  appraised  of  its  content — it  is 
difficult  to  speculate  on  the  specifics  of  the 
federal  government's  case  against  Detroit. 

"In  view  of  the  very  serious  charges  In  Its 
complaint,  one  must  assume  that  there 
was  considerable  If  not  overwhelming  sup- 
porting evidence. 

"We  do  not  have  all  the  details  ol  the 
case.  But  we  know  that  millions  of  people 
suffer  annually  in  the  Los  Angeles  basin 
from  auto-caused  polluted  air. 

"We  do  know  that  agriculture  has  svif- 
fered  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  In  smog 
damage  each  year. 

"The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  therefore 
should  know  that  the  people  of  California 
as  well  as  Congress  insist  upon  the  strongest 
possible  federal  action  against  any  who  have 
been  derelict  In  preventing  the  development 
and  Installation  of  devices  to  stop  auto- 
caused  pollution." 

9. 
The   following   relief    Is   respectfully    re- 
quested of  this  Court: 

1.  The  consent  Judgment  proposed  by  the 
Stipulation  for  Entry  of  Consent  Judgment 
should  be  disapproved  by  the  Court; 

2.  If  the  consent  Judgment  Is  approved. 
In  whole  or  In  part.  It  should  be  approved 
only  after  a  finding  by  this  Court  that  as  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
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the  consent  decree  Is  fair,  reasonable  and 
adequate  and  this  finding  should  be  reached. 
If  at  all,  only  after  a  consideration  by  this 
Court  of  all  evidence  In  the  Doesesslon  of 
the  Government,  a  consideration  of  the 
claims  and  defenses  of  the  defendants,  and 
only  after  the  opportunity  of  cross-examining 
representatives  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  defendants  is  afforded  to  all  Interested 
persons. 

3.  If  the  consent  decree  Is  approved,  then 
It  should  be  approved  only  If  It  contains  an 
express  admission  of  liability  on  the  part  of 
the  defendants  which  admission  may  be 
used  m  private  treble  damage  civil  anti- 
trust actions. 

4.  If  the  consent  Judgment  Is  approved, 
then  It  should  be  approved  only  If  it  con- 
tains a  provision  guaranteeing  to  any  civil 
anti-trust  plaintiff  full  discovery  of  any 
and  all  evidence  gathered  and  obtained  by 
the  Government  In  connection  with  this 
action. 

1 the    proposed    consent    DECREE    SHOtTLO    BE 

DISAPPROVED  OR  MODIFIED  TO  CONTAIN  A  PRO- 
VISION FOR  ADMISSION  OF  LIABILITY  BY  DE- 
FENDANTS FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  PRIVATE  DAM- 
AGE SUITS  AND  FOR  DISCOVERY  BY  PRIVATE 
LITIGANTS  OF  EVIDENCE  GATHERED  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Under  Section  5(a)  of  the  Clayton  Act,  15 
U.S.C.  Section  16(a),  a  final  decree  rendered 
In  a  proceeding  brought  by  the  United  States 
Is  prima  facie  evidence  in  a  suit  subsequently 
brought  by  any  other  party — except  \.here  a 
consent  decree  is  entered  before  any  testi- 
mony has  been  taken.  Accordingly,  a  con- 
sent decree  does  not  provide  civil  treble 
damage  claimants  with  the  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  violation  that  Section  5(a)  of  the 
Clayton  Act  accords  to  a  Judgment  decided 
adversely  to  a  defendant  In  a  litigated  case. 

Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  §8  1,2,  15  U.S.C.A. 
§5  1.  2;  Clayton  Act,  Section  5(a),  15  U.S.C.A. 
!  16(a) ;  De  Luxe  Theatre  Corp.  v.  Balaban  rf 
Katz  Corp..  95  F.  Supp.  983  (E.D.  111.  1951). 
The  proposed  consent  decree  contains  no 
provision  for  the  admission  of  liability  by 
defendants  for  the  purpose  of  private  treble 
damage  suits.  This  Ignores  the  need  for 
deterrence  of  future  conspiratorial  competi- 
tion-reducing activities.  In  a  complex  case 
such  as  this,  with  Issues  of  critical  moment 
and  national  Importance,  the  burdens  on  a 
private  plaintiff  in  securing  all  over  again 
the  monumental  amount  of  discovery  already 
secured  by  the  government  prior  to  the  filing 
of  its  complaint  would  be  herculean.  This 
evidence  has  been  gathered  by  the  govern- 
ment at  great  public  effort  and  expense.  The 
public  should  now  benefit  from  it. 

Were  the  proposed  consent  decree  entered 
herein,  it  is  not  clear  that  this  painfully- 
gathered  evidence  may  be  made  available  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Justice  to 
any  civil  treble  damage  plaintiff  in  prosecut- 
ing a  civil  case  against  the  defendants.  Few 
civil  plaintiffs.  If  any,  have  the  resources  to 
again  gather  this  evidence.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why,  In  a  case  of  such  great  public 
Interest,  such  evidence  should  be  forever 
lost  to  plaintiffs  who  wish  to  seek  redress  for 
damages  with  the  great  deterrent  of  a  civil 
treble  damage  suit,  a  procedure  expressly  pro- 
vided by  Congress. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  pro- 
posed consent  decree  should  not  be  approved 
by  the  Court  unless  it  contains  a  provision 
with  substantially  the  following  terms: 

"Entry  of  this  Judgment  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  violation  of  the  anti-trust 
laws  on  the  part  of  defendants  in  a  civil 
suit  for  treble  damages  for  such  violations 
brought  by  any  other  party  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Clayton  Act,  15  U.S.C.A.  §  15 
et  seq." 

It  should  be  noted  that  recent  cases  have 
been  more  liberal  than  in  the  past  in  af- 
fording discovery  of  grand  jury  minutes  or 
transcripts  to  private  litigants,  where  those 
minutes  have  been  primarily  used  by  the 
government  to  prepare  civil  proceedings. 
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the  United  States  is  a  government  anti-trust 
action  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act.  Plaintiffs'  case  Is  a  civil  treble 
damage  action  under  the  Clayton  Act,  pred- 
icated on  the  anti-trust  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  Plaintiffs  in  the 
Grossman  case  seek  damages  and  the  govern- 
ment seeks  injunctive  relief  based  on  the 
same  alleged  acts  of  defendants,  namely,  the 
conspiracy  to  prevent  the  development  of 
anti-pollution  automotive  smog  control 
devices. 

"The  consolidation  of  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  with  another  action 
in  which  either  the  United  States  or  a 
private  person  is  plaintiff  should  be  gov- 
erned by  the  general  principles  underlying 
Rule  42.  since  the  Pederal  Rules  are  generally 
applicable  to  the  United  States  and  these 
actions  do  not  involve  any  problem  of  sov- 
ereign immunity  from  suit."  5  Moore's  Fed- 
eral Practice,  para.  42.02,  p.  1208  (2d  ed. 
1968): 

See  also  Gerber  Products  Co.  v.  Beech-Nut 
Life  Savers,  Inc.,  25  P.R.  Serv.  42a. 1.  Case  1 
( Consolidation  of  two  anti-trust  cases  against 
a.  common  defendant,  despite  one  unrelated 
issue  in  each  case) : 

Atlanta  Hydratane  Gas,  Inc..  v.  toicry  Tims 
Co..  41  P.RD.  164  (N.D.  Miss.  1966)  (Four 
actions  by  different  plaintiffs  consolidated 
where  all  plaintiffs  sought  relief  against 
common  defendant  for  alleged  discrimina- 
tion in  pricing  practices  in  violation  of 
Robinson-Pa tman  Act) . 

The  two  cases  pending  before  this  Court 
are  both  anti-trust  cases  involving  the  same 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  defendants.  The 
proof  necessarily  to  be  adduced  at  trial 
would  be  the  same.  The  issues  are  complex 
and  the  testimony  required  would  be  lengthy. 
Accordingly,  the  time  of  the  parties,  their 
counsel  and  the  court  should  be  conserved 
by  having  common  discovery  and  by  trying 
both  cases  in  one  proceeding. 

Wherefore,  plaintiffs  Marshall  B.  Gross- 
man and  S.  Jerome  Tamkln,  Ph.D.,  individ- 
ually, and  on  behalf  of  all  others  similarly 
situated,   respectfully   pray   as   follows: 

1.  The  consent  Judgment  proposed  by  the 
Stipulation  for  Entry  of  Consent  Judgment 
should  be  disapproved  by  the  Court: 

2.  If  the  consent  Judgment  is  approved, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  it  should  be  approved 
only  after  a  finding  by  this  Court  that  as  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  consent  decree  is  fair,  reasonable  and 
adequate  and  this  finding  should  be  reached, 
if  at  all.  only  after  a  consideration  by  this 
Court  of  all  evidence  In  the  possession  of 
the  Government,  a  consideration  of  the 
claims  and  defenses  of  the  defendants,  and 
only  after  the  opportunity  of  cross-examining 
representatives  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  defendants  Is  afforded  to  all  interested 
persons. 

3.  If  the  consent  decree  is  approved,  then 
it  should  be  approved  only  if  it  contains 
an  express  admission  of  liability  on  the  part 
of  the  defendants  which  admission  may  be 
used  In  private  treble  damage  civil  anti-trust 
actions. 

4.  If  the  consent  judgment  is  approved, 
then  it  should  be  approved  only  If  it  con- 
tains a  provision  guaranteeing  to  any  civil 
anti-trust  plaintiff  full  discovery  of  any  and 
all  evidence  gathered  and  obtained  by  the 
Government  in  connection  with  this  action, 

5.  For  such  other  relief  as  the  Court  deems 
proper. 

Dated:  October  1,  1969. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Benjamin  F.  Schwartz, 
Herbert  A.  Karzen, 
Schwartz  &  Alschuler, 
By  Lawrence  Kirk, 
Attorneys  for  Plaintiffs  and  Objectors. 


October  27,  1969 

I  U.S.  District  Cotirt.  Central  District  of 
California) 

(No.  69-75- J WC) 
United    States    or    America,    Plaintwt,    v. 

AirrOMOBILE     MANtTFACTtTRERB     ASSOCIATION, 

Inc.;  General  Motors  Corporation;  Pord 
Motor  Company;  Chrysler  Corporation; 
and  American  Motors  Corporation,  De- 
pendants 

(No.  69-1855-JWC— 1.  Notice  of  motion  and 
motion  for  consolidation  of  cases;  2.  notice 
of  appearance  In  opposition  to  proposed 
stipulation  for  entry  of  consent  Judgment: 
and  3.  memorandum  of  points  and  au- 
thorities and  objection  to  proposed  stipu- 
lation for  entry  of  consent  Judgment) 

Marshall  B.  Grossman  and  S.  Jerome 
Tamkin,  Ph.  D.,  Individually  and  on  Be- 
HAU  op  All  Others  Similarly  Situated. 
Plaintiffs,  v.  Automobile  Manufacturers 
Association,  Inc.;  General  Motors  Corpo- 
ration; Ford  Motors  Company;  Chrysler 
Corporation;  and  American  Motors  Cor- 
poration,  Defendants 

To  the  following: 

Raymond  W.  Phlllpps,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Antitrust  Division,  1307  U.S.  Court 
House,  312  North  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
California  90012.  (Respectively,  attorney  for 
Plaintiff,  United  States  of  America.] 

Gibson.  Dunn  &  Crutcher,  Julian  O.  von 
Kalinowski.  Paul  G.  Bower.  Robert  E.  Cooper. 
634  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia 90014.  (Respectively,  attorneys  for  De- 
fendant. Automobile  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.) 

Overton.  Lyman  &  Prince,  Carl  J.  Schuck. 
550  South  Flower  Street,  Suite  607.  Los  An- 
geles, California  90017.  [Respectively,  attor- 
neys for  Defendant,  Ford  Motor  Company.) 

Lawler,  Felix  &  Hall,  Marcus  Mattson, 
Robert  Henigson,  605  West  Olympic  Boule- 
vard, Suite  800,  Los  Angeles,  California  90015. 
(Respectively,  attorneys  for  Defendant,  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation.) 

McCutchen,  Black.  Verleger  &  Shea,  Philip 
K.  Verleger,  William  G.  Shea,  615  South 
Flower  Street.  Suite  1111,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia 90017.  (Respectively,  attorneys  for  De- 
fendant, Chrysler  Corporation.) 

O'Melveny  &  Myers,  Allyn  O.  Kreps.  Glrard 
E.  Boudreau,  611  West  6th  Street,  Los  An. 
geles.  California  90017.  (Respectively,  attor- 
neys for  Defendant.  American  Motors  Corpo- 
ration. [ 

Please  take  notice  that  on  October  28. 
1969,  at  the  hour  of  10:00  A.M.,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  counsel  may  be  heard,  plain- 
tiffs Marshall  B.  Grossman  and  S.  Jerome 
Tamkin,  Ph.  D.,  individually  and  on  behalf 
of  all  others  similarly  situated,  will  make  for- 
mal motion  in  Courtroom  10,  United  States 
Courthouse,  312  North  Spring  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  for  an  order  that  both  of 
the  above  entitled  actions  Ije  consolidated  on 
the  following  grounds: 

1.  The  actions  involve  common  questions 
of  law  and  fact.  The  common  questions  of 
law  and  fact  include  whether  the  defend- 
ants engaged  in  a  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  prevent  the  development  and  distribution 
of  motor  air  pollution  control  equipment. 
The  lawsuit  filed  by  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  predicated  on  the  Sherman  Act 
and  seeks  relief  by  way  of  Injunction  on  the 
Clayton  Act  and  is  a  civil  treble  damage  suit. 
Both  cases  allege  the  identical  acts  on  the 
part  of  defendants. 

2.  Consolidation  will  thus  avoid  expense 
and  delay.  A  separate  trial  of  each  case  would 
be  an  undue  imposition  on  the  time  of  the 
Court  since  each  action  arises  out  of  the 
same  acts  of  defendants.  Virtually  the  same 
proof  would  have  to  be  adduced  at  each  sep- 
arate trial.  The  law  does  not  and  ought  not 
require  idle  acts. 


October  27,  1969 


Please  take  further  notice  that  plaintiffs 
Marshall  B.  Oroesman  and  S.  Jerome  Tam- 
kin, Ph.  D.,  Individually,  and  on  behalf  of  all 
others  similarly  situated,  hereby  file  their 
presentation  In  writing,  pursuant  to  the  Or- 
der of  this  Court  dated  September  17,  1969, 
in  opposition  to  the  proposed  "Stipulation 
for  Entry  of  Consent  Judgment"  heretofore 
lodged  m  the  action  entitled  "United  States 
of  America,  Plaintiff,  vs.  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers Association,  Inc.,  et  al.,"  Civil  Ac- 
tion No.  69-75-JWC.  Said  plaintiffs,  individ- 
ually, and  on  behalf  of  all  others  similarly 
situated,  by  their  attorneys,  will  appear  at 
the  hearing  on  October  28,  1969,  at  10:00 
A.M.,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  counsel  may 
be  heard,  to  present  such  further  evidence 
and  argument,  written  and/or  oral,  as  may  be 
pertinent  to  the  matters  then  pending  before 
this  Court. 
Dated:   October  1,  1969. 

Benjamin  P.  Schwartz, 
Herbert  A.  Karzen. 
Schwartz   &   Alschuler, 
By  Lawrence  Kirk, 
Attorneys    for   Plaintiffs    Marshall    B. 
Grossman    and   S.    Jerome    Tamkin, 
Ph.  D. 

Affidavit  of  Service 

State  of  California, 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  ss: 

Clairette  Straussman.  being  sworn,  says: 
That  affiant  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  over  the  age  of  18,  residing  In  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles  and  Is  not  a  party  to 
the  above  entitled  action;  that  affiant's  busi- 
ness address  Is:  9808  Wilshire  Boulevard, 
Suite  202,  Beverly  Hills,  California  90212; 
that  on  October  3,  1969.  the  affiant  served  the 
within  notice  of  motion  and  motion  for  con- 
solidation or  Joint  trial;  notice  of  appear- 
ance m  opposition  to  proposed  stipulation 
for  entry  of  consent  judgment;  memorandum 
of  points  and  authorities  and  objections  to 
proposed  stipulation  for  entry  of  consent 
Judgment  by  placing  a  true  copy  thereof  In 
an  envelope  addressed  to  the  following 
parties : 

Raymond  W.  Phlllpps.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Antitrust  Division.  1307  U.S.  Court 
House,  312  North  Spring  Street.  Los  Angeles, 
California  90012.  (Attorney  for  Plaintiff, 
United  States  of  America. ) 

Gibson,  Dunn  &  Crutcher.  Julian  O.  von 
Kalinowski.  Paul  O.  Bower.  Robert  E.  Cooper. 
634  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Cali- 
fornia 90014.  [Attorneys  for  Defendant,  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.) 

Overton,  Lymann  &  Prince.  Carl  J.  Schuck. 
550  South  Flower  Street.  Suite  607.  Los 
Angeles,  California  90017.  )  Attorneys  for  De- 
fendant, Ford  Motor  Company.) 

John  D.  Maharg,  County  Counsel.  David  D. 
Mix.  Assistant  County  Counsel,  648  Hall  of 
Administration.  Los  Angeles.  California  90012. 
)  Attorneys  lor  County  of  Los  Angeles  and 
APCD.) 

Lawler.  Felix  &  Hall,  Marcus  Mattson,  Rob- 
ert Henigson,  605  West  Olympic  Blvd..  Suite 
800.  Los  Angeles,  California  90015.  I  Attorneys 
for  Defendant.  General  Motors  Corporation.) 
McCutchen.  Black.  Verleger  &  Shea.  Philip 
K.  Verleger.  William  G.  Shea.  615  South 
Flower  St..  Stute  1111.  Los  Angeles.  Califor- 
nia 90017.  [Attorneys  for  Defendant.  Chrysler 
Corporation.) 

O'Melveny  &  Myers.  Allyn  O.  Kreps.  Glrard 
E.  Boudreau,  611  West  6th  Street.  Los  Angeles, 
California  90017.  [Attorneys  for  Defendant, 
American  Motors  Corporation.) 

and  by  then  sealing  and  depositing  said  en- 
velopes, with  postage  thereon  fully  prepaid. 
in  the  United  States  mail  at  Beverly  Hills, 
California,  where  Is  located  the  offices  of  the 
attorneys  for  the  persons  by  and  for  whom 
said  service  was  made.  That  there  is  delivery 
service  by  United  States  mail  at  the  places  so 
addressed  and  there  Is  a  regular  communlca- 
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tlon  by  mall  between  the  place  of  malUng 
and  the  places  so  addressed. 

CiAiarrTK  Steaussman. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
3rd  day  of  October,  1969. 

Frankie  Fae  Bbill. 


Dilworth,  Paxson, 
Kalish,  Kohn  &  U:vT, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  14,  1969. 
Hon.  Georoe  E.  Brown,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Brown:  I  thought 
you  would  be  interested  in  the  Comments 
filed  by  Mayor  Thomas  J.  Monaghan  of  Lan- 
caster. Pennsylvania,  and  Mayor  Louis  J.  Tul- 
llo  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  opposing  the  entry 
of  the  Consent  Decree  In  the  Automobile  Air 
Pollution  Antitrust  case.  Mayors  Monaghan 
and  TuUio  are  the  first  public  officials  In  our 
Commonwealth  to  take  a  public  stand  against 
the  entry  of  this  unwise  Decree.  Both  are 
public-spirited  officials,  with  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing Interest  in  the  very  crucial  problems  re- 
lating to  air  iKJllution  In  our  Commonwealth, 
and  they  are  to  be  congratulated  for  taking 
this  stand  in  the  public  interest. 

As  you  will  note  from  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  enclosed  Motion  for  Leave  to  File 
Comments,  Mayor  Monaghan  and  Mayor  Tul- 
llo  first  became  aware  of  Judge  Curtis'  Order 
of  September  17  from  your  action  in  reprint- 
ing that  Order  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
On  behalf  of  Mayor  Monaghan  and  Mayor 
Tullio,  let  me  express  their  appreciation  for 
your  catalytic  concern.  I  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue to  pursue  your  present  course  In  op- 
posing the  entry  of  the  Consent  Decree. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  F.  Mannino. 

|U.S.  District  Court.  Central  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. Civil  Action  No.  69-75-JWC) 

UNTTED      states     of      AMERICA,      PLAINTIFF,      I'. 

Automobile   Manufacturers    Association. 

Inc.,  et  al..  Defendants 

Motion  for  leave  to  file  comments;  com- 
ments of  Mayor  Thomas  J.  Monaghan  of  Lan- 
caster. Pennsylvania,  and  Mayor  Louis  J.  Tul- 
lio of  Erie,  Pennsylvania;  and  affidavit  of 
service. 

motion  for  leave  to  file  comments 


Mayor  Thomas  J.  Monaghan  of  Lancaster. 
Pennsylvania  and  Mayor  Louis  J.  Tullio  of 
Erie.  Pennsylvania,  (hereinafter  "Movants") 
by  their  attorneys,  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quest this  Honorable  Court  for  leave  to  file 
the  attached  Comments  opposing  the  entry 
of  the  Consent  Decree  proposed  by  the  parties 
in  the  above-captioned  case.  In  support  of 
this  request,  Movants  allege  as  follows: 

1.  The  Cities  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  have  a  direct  inter- 
est in  the  resolution  of  this  vital  litigation. 
The  Cities  of  Lancaster  and  Erie  are  the 
focal  points  of  large  and  expanding  metro- 
politan regions,  with  combined  in-city  popu- 
lations of  approximately  200.000,  and  a  com- 
bined metropolitan  regional  population  of 
approximately  549,000.  Both  Cities,  in  addi- 
tion, experience  significant  problems  of  air 
pollution.  As  Is  the  case  with  all  large  cities, 
the  major  portion  of  these  problems  in  the 
Cities  of  Lancaster  and  Erie  may  be  traced 
directly  to  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles. 
The  allegations  of  the  Complaint  filed  by  the 
United  States  In  this  case,  if  proved,  would 
establish  that  the  Defendants  have  been  re- 
sponsible over  a  period  of  at  least  15  years 
for  preventing  development  of  effective  air 
pollution  controls  for  such  motor  vehicles. 
As  such,  a  full  public  trial  In  this  case  would 
serve  the  public  Interest  by  establishing  the 
responslbUlty,  both  moral  and  legal,  of  the 
Defendants  for  the  damages  resulting  to  the 
citizens  of  Lancaster  and  Erie.  Pennsylvania, 
from  automobile  air  pollution. 
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2.  Movants  first  learned  of  this  Honorable 
Court's  Order  of  September  17  upon  receipt 
In  the  mall  on  October  3  of  the  September  30 
dally  edition  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
in  which  Representative  Brown  of  California 
reprinted  the  said  Order  on  Page  27842. 
Promptly  thereafter.  Movants  prepared  the 
attached  Commenu,  and  are  presently  sub- 
mitting them  to  this  Honorable  Court  for 
consideration. 

3.  No  prejudice  will  result  either  to  the 
parties  to  this  litigation  or  to  the  Honorable 
Court  if  Movants  are  permitted  leave  to  file 
the  attached  Comments  Movants  will  not 
oppose  an  extension  of  time  until  October  23 
for  any  Defendant  who  might  wish  to  file 
a  Response  to  the  attached  Comments.  Such 
an  extension  would  neither  Inconvenience 
nor  require  the  postponement  of  the  Hear- 
ing presently  set  for  October  28  on  the  pro- 
posed Consent  Decree,  and  all  Comments  and 
Responses  would  be  thus  filed  with  this  Hon- 
orable Court  well  m  advance  of  that  date. 

Wherefore.  Movants  respectfully  request 
that  this  Honorable  Court  enter  an  Order 
granting  them  leave  to  file  the  attached 
Comments  of  Mayor  Thomas  J.  Monaghan 
of  Lancaster.  Pennsylvania,  and  Mayor  Louis 
J.  Tullio  of  Erie.  Pennsylvania. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

John  M.  Elliott, 
Edward  F.  Manning, 
Attorneys  for  Movants, 

Thomas  J.  Monaghan.  Mayor  of  Lan- 
caster. Pa.,  and  Louis  J.  Tullio,  Mayor 
of  Erie,  Pa. 

I  US  District  Court,  Central  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. Civil  Action  No.  69-75-JWC) 
United  States  of  America.  Plaintiff,  v.  Au- 
tomobile     Manufacturers      Association, 
Inc.  et  al..  Defendants 
Comments  of  Mayor  Thomas  J.  Monaghan 
of  Lancaster.  Pennsylvania  and  Mayor  Louis 
J.  Tullio,  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

Pursuant  to  this  Honorable  Court's  Order 
of  September  17,  1969,  inviting  submission 
of  "the  views  of  all  interested  persons  and 
public  bodies,"  Mayor  Thomas  J.  Monaghan 
of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mayor  Louis 
J.  Tullio  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  hereby  sub- 
mit, through  their  attorneys,  the  following 
comments  in  opposition  to  the  Consent  De- 
cree proposed  by  the  parties  in  this  case 
on  September  11,  1969: 

1.  These  Comments  are  filed  on  behalf  of 
Mayor  Thomas  J.  Monaghan  of  Lancaster. 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mayor  Louis  J.  Tullio  of 
Erie.  Pennsylvania.  The  Cities  of  Lancaster 
and  Erie  are  the  focal  points  of  large  and  ex- 
panding metropolitan  regions  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  combined  in-clty  populations  of 
approxUnately  200.000,  and  a  combined 
metropolitan  regional  population  of  approxi- 
mately 549,000.  Both  Cities  experience  signif- 
icant problems  of  air  pollution.  As  with  all 
meiropoliUn  areas,  the  major  portion  of 
these  problems  in  Lancaster  and  Erie  may 
be  traced  directly  to  the  operation  of  motor 
vehicles.  Indeed,  the  gravity  of  the  auto- 
mobile air  pollution  problem  in  Pennsyl- 
vania has  recently  been  affirmed  by  the  Joint 
State  Government  Commission  of  the  Gen- 
eral A.ssembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  which,  after  study,  has  con- 
cluded that  "At  the  present  time  (1967). 
the  air  pollution  originating  with  the  motor 
vehicle  is  virtually  uncontrolled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania." Supplemental  Report  on  Automo- 
tive Air  Pollution,  pg.  12. 

2.  The  substantial  dangers  to  health  posed 
by  automobile  air  pollution  have  repeatedly 
been  documented  by  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies vested  with  the  responsibility  of  safe- 
guarding the  public  health  and  welfare.  Thus, 
In  his  First  Report  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  the  Air  QuaUty  Act  of 
1967  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  reported  (S.  Doc.  No.  92.  90th  Cong.. 
2dSess   (1968).  at  pp.  15-17)  : 
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*Tn  terms  oi  total  quantity  of  pollutants, 
the  automobll)  represents  tbe  most  Impor- 
tant single  scarce  of  air  pollution  In  the 
United  States  today.  The  nationwide  con- 
tributions of  ttie  motor  vehicle  to  five  major 
air  contamlna)  Its  is  shown  In  flg^ure  4.  It  Is 
the  prime  soul  :e  of  two  of  these  pollutants, 
carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons,  and  It 
produces  nearl  r  half  tbe  total  nitrogen  oxides 
released.  Carbon  monoxide,  which  Impairs 
the  oxygen-cairylng  ability  of  the  blood,  can 
reduce  visual  acuity  and  motor  ability  in 
small  concenttatlons  and  Is  fatal  In  large 
doses.  Many  o(  the  hydrocarbons  react  with 
nitrogen  oxides  in  the  presence  of  sunlight 
to  form  secondary  products  which  Irritate 
the  eyes  and  ;hroat  and  can  alter  physical 
function  and  enhance  respiratory  disease." 
(Footnote  and  Figure  omitted.) 

3.  The  potential  catastrophic  impact  of  un- 
checked autooiobile  air  pollution  is  illus- 
trated by  nuraerous  and  increasingly  recur- 
ring air  pollution  crises  In  metropolitan 
areas.  In  Doncra,  Pennsylvania,  in  1948,  for 
example,  20  peaple  died  and  6.000  were  ren- 
dered serloufls  HI  by  air  pollution,  while  in 
November  1966  a  large  portion  of  Southeast- 
ern Pennsylvai  lia  was  victimized  by  a  severe 
photochemical  inversion.  At  this  same  time, 
the  deaths  of  100  citizens  of  New  York  City 
were  directly  nilated  to  air  pollution. 

4.  Bamage  to  property  from  air  pollution 
Is  alss-of  grent  magnitude.  For  example,  cash 
crops  losses  related  to  air  pollution  are  esti- 
mated to  be  on  the  order  of  $6  to  $10  million 
annually  in  Ciaifornia  alone,  with  $13  bil- 
lion annually  property  damage  from  corro- 
sive pollutants  The  Automobile  and  Air  Pol- 
lution: A  Progrjm  for  Progress,  Report  of  the 
Panel  on  Electrically  Powered  Vehicles  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
(October  1967)    at  pp.  13,  15. 

5.  The  allega  ;lons  of  the  Complaint  in  this 
action,  if  provsd,  would  establish  that  the 
Defendants  ha< :  exhibited  a  callous  and  synl- 
cal  disregard  for  human  life  and  property 
rights  by  unlawfully  conspiring  to  prevent 
development  o:'  effective  air  pollution  con- 
trols tor  the  motor  vehicles  manufactured 
over  the  past  .5  years.  As  such,  this  is  not 
an  ordinary  antitrust  case,  and  an  Informed 
decision  by  thli  Honorable  Court  on  whether 
to  approve  the  proposed  Consent  Decree  can- 
not be  made  w  thout  regard  to  the  uniquely 
special  context  Df  this  case. 

6.  Movants  lespectfully  submit  that  ap- 
proval of  the  pi  oposed  Consent  Decree  would 
run  contrary  1o  sharply  defined  and  vital 
policies  underlying  state  and  federal  air  pol- 
lution leglslatli  )n,  discussed  below,  and  also 
would  violate  settled  federal  policies,  also 
discussed  In  detail  below,  in  favor  of  vigor- 
ous enforcemeit  of  the  federal  antitrust 
laws. 

7.  The  proposed  Consent  Decree  Is  fatally 
defective  in  tluee  major  areas:  (a)  It  falls  to 
make  available  to  potential  public  and  pri- 
vate litigants  ttie  evidence  gathered  against 
the  Defendant4  in  the  two-year  investiga- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  the  present 
case;  (b)  it  deprives  potential  public  and 
private  antltrujit  treble-damage  Plaintiffs  of 
the  collateral  (stoppel  effect  of  a  potential 
Judgment  In  f(,vor  of  the  United  States  in 
this  action:  anl  (c)  it  imposes  no  adequate 
penalties  upon  Defendants  commensurate 
with  the  allegations  of  the  Complaint. 

8.  The  vital  Interest  in  safeguarding  the 
right  of  the  pu  Jlic  to  clean  air  and  a  gener- 
ally safe  envlrqnment  is  manifested  by  the 
state  and  fede^  legislation  set  out  In  the 
following  paragraphs. 

9.  It  Is  clear  that  the  United  States  is  suing 
here  not  merely  in  Its  capacity  as  guardian  of 
the  public  Intel  est  under  the  antitrust  laws, 
but  also  to  vlnllcate  the  Important  federal 
rights  of  all  clt|zens  of  the  United  States  to 
clean  air,  and  ito  a  generally  safe  environ- 
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ment.  Thus,  In  tbe  Air  Qviallty  Act  of  1967, 
42  U.S.C.  {  1867(a)  (3) ,  Congress  specifically 
found:  "that  the  growth  In  the  amount  and 
complexity  of  air  pollution  brought  about  by 
urbanization.  Industrial  development,  and 
the  increasing  use  of  motor  vehicles,  has  re- 
sulted In  mounting  dangers  to  tbe  public 
health  and  welfare,  including  injury  to  agri- 
cultural crops  and  Uveetock,  damage  to  and 
the  deterioration  of  property,  and  hazards  to 
air  and  ground  transportation." 

Moreover,  Subchapter  2  of  the  Air  Quality 
Act,  42  use.  i  1857f-l-7,  In  recognition  of 
the  substantial  acceleration  of  the  air  pollu- 
tion hazard  by  the  operation  of  motor  vehi- 
cles, provides  for  motor  vehicle  emission 
standards,  vesting  the  authority  to  prescribe 
such  standards  In  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

10.  A  parallel  policy  determination  has 
likewise  been  made  by  the  legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  series 
of  acts,  inter  alia: 

(a)  The  Air  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1960, 
as  amended,  35  Purdon's  Pa.  Stat.  Annot. 
§  4001,  et  seq..  §  4002  of  which  broadens  the 
definition  of  vehicular  and  other  air  pollu- 
tion to  Include  the  discharge  of  any  matter 
which  may  be  Inimical  to  the  public  health, 
safety,  or  welfare. 

(b)  The  Metropolitan  Transportation  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  66  PS. 
2001,  et  seq..  clearly  recognizes  that  poten- 
tially lethal  air  pollution  is  the  by-product 
of  traffic  congestion  and  serious  mass  trans- 
portation problems,  harmful  to  the  economic 
and  social  well-being  of  the  community.  The 
Legislature  msoidated  the  sound  replannlng 
of  metropolitan  transportation  systems  and 
specifically  manifested  Its  concern  that  said 
replannlng  to  the  "maximum  extent  possi- 
ble avoid  vehicular  air  pollution."  (See  66 
Purdon's  §  2004(28).] 

(c)  The  Pennsylvania  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Law  of  1967,  |Act  No.  8, 
1968]  found  a  further  intensification  of  tbe 
traffic  congestion,  and  attendant  conditions 
against  which  the  1963  Act  was  directed — 
inter  alia,  automobile  air  pollution — and  ac- 
cordingly, for  the  first  time  funded  mass 
transportation  programs  In  the  Common- 
wealth. 

11.  Even  if  the  proposed  Consent  Decree  Is 
to  be  tested  under  ordinary  principles  of 
antitrust  law,  it  is  clear  that  It  is  inadequate 
to  discharge  tbe  responsibilities  of  the 
United  States  In  its  capacity  as  trustee  for 
potential  private  and  public  treble-damage 
Plaintiffs.  The  government  has  thus  far  ex- 
pended two  years  and  substantial  sums  of 
money  in  the  Investigation  of  this  case.  Yet 
the  proposed  Consent  Decree  is  wasteful  and 
ineffective  in  that  it  does  not  make  any  evi- 
dence thus  gathered  available  to  public  or 
private  bodies  in  subsequent  litigation.  In 
addition,  said  Decree  would  deprive  such 
bodies  of  the  collateral  estopp>el  effect  of  a 
possible  government  Judgment  under  Sec- 
tion 5(a)  of  the  Clayton  Act,  15  U.S.C.  §  16 
(a). 

12.  The  significant  federal  interest  In 
encouraging  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws  by  Plaintiff's  treble-damage  actions  has 
long  been  recognized  by  both  Congress  and 
the  Courts.  It  is  this  interest  which  underlies 
the  very  treble-damage  provision  Itself, 
which  has  been  an  Integral  part  of  tbe  anti- 
trust laws  since  1890  (Section  7  of  the  orig- 
inal Sherman  Act,  26  Stat.  210)  and  Is  pres- 
ently codified  in  Section  4  of  the  Clajrton  Act, 
15  use.  i  15.  The  legislative  determination 
in  1955  to  vest  the  United  States  with  the 
right  to  receive  actual  damages  plus  tbe  costs 
of  suit  from  antitrust  violators  for  bai-m 
sustained  as  a  result  of  such  violations  fur- 
ther testifies  to  the  Importance  of  permitting 
effective  enforcement  of  tbe  antitrust  laws 
by  actions  for  damages.  (Section  4(A)  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  15  U.S.C.  i  15a.) 
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13.  In  addition  to  these  clear  Congressional 
mandates,  vigorous  enforcement  of  tbe  anti- 
trust laws  by  private  and  public  treble- 
damage  litigation  has  repjeatedly  been  sanc- 
tioned by  tbe  Supreme  Court  as  an  effective 
deterrent  to  violations.  See,  e.g.,  Minnesota 
Mining  <fr  Mfg.  v.  New  Jersey  Wood  Finishing 
Co.  381  U.S.  311.  318-19  (1965);  Radovich  v. 
National  Football  League,  352  U.S.  445,  453- 
54  (1957);  Emich  Motors  Corp.  v.  General 
Motors  Corp.,  340  U'S.  558,  567-68  (1951); 
Bruce's  Jirces,  Inc.,  v.  American  Can  Co.,  330 
U.S.  743,  751-52   (1947). 

14.  The  Importance  for  i>otentlal  private 
and  public  treble-damage  litigants  of  a  prior 
Judgment  tifter  full  trial  by  the  United  States 
against  antitrust  violators  stems  from  the 
fact  that  Section  5(a)  of  the  Clayton  Act,  15 
U.S.C.  S  16(a),  makes  such  Judgments  prima 
facie  evidence  of  all  matters  covered  therein 
in  a  subsequent  treble-damage  action,  and 
this  obviates  the  necessity  for  time-consum- 
ing and  costly  discovery  procedures.  Recog- 
nizing this  ix)llcy  of  lightening  the  burden 
for  the  private  litigant,  the  Courts  have  re- 
peatedly articulated  an  expansive  view  of  the 
collateral  estopp>el  effect  accorded  such 
Judgments.  Thus,  In  Emich  Motors  Corp.  v. 
General  Motors  Corp.,  340  U.S.  558,  568-569 
(1951),  a  criminal  Judgment  was  held  avail- 
able to  subsequent  private  litigants  as  prima 
facie  evidence  of  "all  matters  of  fact  and  law 
necessarily  decided  by  the  conviction  and  the 
verdict,"  since  Section  5(a)  of  tbe  Clayton 
Act  was  viewed  as  articulating  a  legislative 
p)oIlcy  "to  confer,  subject  only  to  a  defend- 
ant's enjoyment  of  his  day  in  court  against 
a  new  party,  as  large  an  advantage  as  the 
estoppiel  doctrine  had  the  Government 
brought  suit."  In  addition.  In  the  recent 
Hanover  Shoe  litigation,  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  that  the  prior  Government  decree 
was  available  to  establish  not  merely  the 
precise  points  enumerated  In  the  decree,  but 
could  be  used  also  as  proof  of  any  issue 
"actually  adjudicated"  In  an  antitrust  suit 
brought  by  tbe  Government,  provided  that 
such  Issue  could  be  shown  to  have  been 
adjudicated  "by  reference  to  the  findings, 
ODlnlon.  and  decree,"  Hanover  Shoe,  Inc.  v. 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Corp.,  392  U.S.  481, 
485  (1968). 

15.  The  possibility  in  a  complicated  case 
such  as  the  present  one  of  a  successful 
private  prosecution  under  the  antitrust  laws, 
absent  a  government  decree  entitled  to  col- 
lateral estopp>el  effect  under  Section  5(a)  of 
the  Clayton  Act,  is  extremely  unlikely.  In 
Hanover  Shoe,  for  example,  the  private  and 
public  treble-damage  Plaintiff  eventually  re- 
covered $4,239,609  in  damages,  plus  $650,000 
in  counsel  fees.  In  that  litigation,  Hanover 
relied  upon  the  government  decree  in  the 
prior  United  Shoe  case  to  establish  the  vio- 
lations of  the  antitrust  laws.  Hanover  Shoe, 
Inc.  V.  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corp.,  392 
U.S.  481  (1968).  The  complexity  of  the  gov- 
ernment case,  suggesting  the  virtual  im- 
possibility of  a  private  party  establishing 
liability  absent  a  government  decree,  is  sug- 
gested by  the  trial  Judge's  opinion  in  the  gov- 
ernment action  against  United  Shoe. 

"(T]he  hearings  took  121  days  and  covered 
14,194  pages  of  transcript  and  Included  the 
offer  of  5512  exhibits  totalling  26,474  pages 
(In  addition  to  approximately  150,000  pages 
of  OMR's  [records  concerning  machines  in 
shoe  factories  as  of  a  certain  date)  ejid  over 
6,000  soft  copies  of  patents)  and  47  dep)osi- 
tlons  covering  2122  pages.  At  the  close  of  the 
evidence,  tbe  Court  asked  for  briefs  and 
requested  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
of  law.  The  Government  offered  briefs  total- 
ling 653  p>age8  and  requests  totalling  66 
p>ages.  United  submitted  briefs  totalling 
1240  pages,  and  requests  totaling  499  p>age8." 
United  States  v.  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Corp.,  110  P.  Supp.  295,  299  (D.  Mass.  1963), 
affd,  347  VB.  621  (1964) . 
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In  order  to  properly  implement  the  sig- 
nificant federal  interest  in  vlgorovis  private 
enforcement  of  tbe  antitrust  laws,  your 
Movants  respectfully  submit  that  this  Honor- 
able Court  should  refuse  to  approve  the  Con- 
sent Decree  pa-opxjsed  In  this  case  and  order 
the  United  States  to  proceed  to  trial,  since 
such  decree  as  presently  formulated  (a) 
would  not  be  entitled  to  collateral  e8topi)el 
effect  under  Section  5(a)  of  tbe  Clayton 
Act,  and  (b)  vrould  prevent  access  by  po- 
tential pwlvate  and  public  treble-damage 
Plaintiffs  to  the  extensive  evidence  thus  far 
gathered  by  the  United  States  In  the  two 
years  It  has  spent  on  the  present  case. 

In  tbe  alternative,  If  tbe  Consent  Decree  is 
approved,  your  Movants  respectfully  submit 
that  this  Honorable  Court  should  either  or- 
der that  all  evidence  gathered  by  the  United 
States  be  made  available  to  any  private  or 
public  treble-damage  litigant,  once  such 
litigant  has  withstood  a  Motion  to  Dismiss 
its  Complaint  on  the  merits,  and  has  estab- 
lished a  class,  thus  demonstrating  Its  Intent 
to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  public  in  this 
vital  litigation,  or  incorporate  in  the  Con- 
sent Decree  a  provision  declaring  that  De- 
fendants have  unlawfully  conspired  for  15 
years  to  retard  the  development  of  effective 
air  pollution  controls  for  automobiles,  and 
making  such  adjudication  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  an  antitrust  violation  for  any  sub- 
sequent treble-damage  suits.  See,  e.g..  United 
States  V.  Lake  Asphalt  &  Petroleum  Co.,  1960 
Trade  Cases  169,835  (D.  Mass.  1960);  United 
States  V.  Bituminous  Concrete  Ass'n,  Inc., 
1960  Trade   Cases   r69,878    (D    Mass.    1960); 


United  States  v.  Allied  Chemical  Corp.,  1961 
Trade  Cases   ^69,923   (D.  Mass.  1960). 
Respectfully  submitted, 

John  M.  Elliott, 
Edward  P.  Manning, 
Attorneys     for     Movants,     Thomas     J. 
Monaghan,   Mayor   of   Lancaster,   Pa., 
and  Louis  J.  Ttillio,  Mayor  of  Erie,  Pa. 

AmoAvrr  of  Service  by  Mail 
I  hereby  certify;  under  p)enalty  of  perjury, 
that  I  am  and  at  all  times  herein  mentioned 
have  been  a  citizen  of  tbe  United  States  and 
a  resident  of  the  County  of  Philadelphia, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  over  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  and  not  a  party  to  nor 
interested  in  tbe  within  action;  that  my 
business  address  Is  2600  The  Fidelity  Build- 
ing, City  of  Philadelphia,  County  of  Phila- 
delphia, Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania: 

That  on  the  9th  day  of  October,  1969,  I 
served  the  attached  Motion  for  Leave  to  Pile 
Comments  and  Comments  of  Mayor  Thomas 
J.  Monaghan  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mayor  Louis  J.  Tulllo  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
upon  attorneys  of  record  for  United  States 
of  America;  Automobile  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.;  General  Motors  Corporation; 
Ford  Motor  Company;  Chrysler  Corpxjratlon; 
and  American  Motors  Corporation  by  deposit- 
ing a  copy  thereof,  enclosed  In  a  sealed  en- 
velope with  postage  thereon  fully  prepaid,  in 
a  United  States  mall  box  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  addressed  as  follows: 

Raymond  W.  Phillips,  Dept.  of  Justice. 
Antitrust  Division,   1307  U.S.  Court  House, 


312  North  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  California 
90012.  (Attorneys  for  Plaintiff,  United  States 
of  America) . 

Gibson,  Dunn  &  Crutcher,  Julian  O.  von 
Kallnowskl,  Paul  G.  Bower,  Robert  E.  Cooper, 
634  South  Spring  Street,  Loe  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia 90014.  (Attorneys  for  Defendant,  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.). 

Overton,  Lyman  &  I»rince,  Carl  J.  Schuck, 
550  S.  Flower  St.,  Suite  607,  Loe  Angeles, 
Calif.  90017  (Attorneys  for  Defendant,  Ford 
Motor  Company). 

Lawler,  Felix  &  Hall,  Marcus  Mattson, 
Robert  Henlgson,  605  W.  Olympic  Blvd.,  Suite 
80,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90016  (Attorneys  for 
Defendant,  General  Motors  Corporation). 

McCutcben,  Black,  Verleger  &  Shea,  Philip 
K.  Verleger,  William  G.  Shea,  615  S.  Flower 
St.,  Suite  1111,  Los  Angeles,  CalLf.  90017  (At- 
torneys for  Defendant,  Chrysler  Corpxwation ) . 

OMelveny  &  Myers,  Allyn  O.  Krepw,  Glrard 
E.  Boudreau,  611  West  6th  Street,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.  90017  (Attorneys  for  Defendant, 
American  Motors  Corporation) . 
and  that  the  persons  on  whom  said  service 
was  made  have  their  offices  at  a  place  where 
there  is  a  delivery  service  by  United  States 
mail,  and  that  there  is  a  regular  communica- 
tion by  mall  between  tbe  place  of  mailing 
and  the  place  so  addressed. 

Dated:  October  9.  1969. 

John  M.  Elliott. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
9tb  day  of  October,  1969. 

Claibe  Bowron, 

Notary  Public. 

My  Commission  expires:   March  22.   1973. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Reverend  Horace  B.  Lilley,  as- 
sociate rector.  All  Saints  Episcopal 
Church,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  as  we  now  invoke  Thy 
blessing  since  by  Thy  grace  we  come  to 
a  new  day,  we  give  Thee  humble  thanks 
for  past  guidance  to  the  Members  of  this 
responsible  branch  of  our  Government. 
Where  it  has  been  right,  establish  it, 
where  in  error,  redirect  it.  Give  us  faith, 
courage,  and  strength  to  find  the  right 
solution  to  so  many  difficult  problems. 

Grant  that  in  seeking  to  head  our 
country  in  a  turbulent  and  troubled 
world,  in  which  many  of  our  old  secu- 
rities have  been  shattered,  our  own  hearts 
and  minds  may  be  tempered  with 
steadfast  spirit  which  finds  its  strength 
in  Thee. 

Show  us  how  we  may  make  the  ideals 
of  democracy  a  stronger  force  in  our  own 
land,  and  thereby  in  the  places  of  the 
earth  where  men  struggle  for  freedom 
ard  justice. 

Give  us  the  wisdom,  strength,  and 
courage  to  keep  alive  among  our  citi- 
zens, their  children  and  their  children's 
children  the  spirit  of  reform,  where 
needed,  and  give  us  the  insight  for  an  ef- 
fective purpose,  based  on  intelligence, 
and  the  right  responsibility. 

All  of  which  we  ask  in  the  name  of 
Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, October  27,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


REPORTS  OF  SEC;RETARY  OF  DE- 
FENSE AND  SECRETARY  OP 
TRANSPORTATION,  RELATING  TO 
AWARDS  FOR  SUGGESTIONS, 
INVENTIONS,  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
ACHIEVEMENTS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  reports, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Forwarded  herewith  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  1124  are 
reports  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on 
awards  made  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1969  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
for  suggestions,  inventions,  and  scientific 
achievements. 

The  last  previous  report  on  the  mili- 
tary awards  program  covered  the  calen- 
dar year  1968.  Following  the  present  six- 
month  report,  future  annual  reports  will 
be  submitted  on  a  fiscal  year  basis.  This 
will  increase  efBciency  by  facilitating  the 
compilation  of  the  report  in  conjunction 


with  the  Incentive  Awards  Program  re- 
port which  departments  and  agencies 
submit  annually  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

Participation  by  military  personnel  in 
the  cash  awards  program  was  authorized 
by  the  Congress  in  September  1965.  The 
success  of  the  program  in  motivating 
military  personnel  to  seek  and  suggest 
ways  of  reducing  costs  and  improving 
eflSciency  is  shown  by  the  steadily  in- 
creasing participation  and  the  notable 
growth  in  measurable  first-year  benefits 
from  adopted  suggestions. 

Tangible  benefits  from  suggestions 
submitted  by  Department  of  Defense  and 
Coast  Guard  military  personnel  that 
were  adopted  during  the  period  from 
January  1  through  June  30.  1969  totaled 
over  $57,000,000.  This  figure,  if  projected 
for  the  entire  year,  would  substantially 
exceed  the  total  for  calendar  year  1968. 
Tangible  first-year  benefits  derived  from 
the  suggestions  of  military  personnel  in 
the  relatively  short  period  since  the  pro- 
gram went  into  effect  have  now  reached 
a  total  of  more  than  $272,000,000. 

130,861  suggestions  were  submitted  by 
military  personnel  during  the  reporting 
period,  and  20,757  were  adopted.  Cash 
awards  totalling  $924,742  were  paid  for 
these  adopted  suggestions,  based  not  only 
on  the  tangible  benefits  cited  above  but 
also  on  many  additional  benefits  and  im- 
provements of  an  intangible  nature. 

A  substantial  majority  of  the  cash 
awards  paid  went  to  enlisted  personnel 
at  Grade  E-6  and  below.  The  size  of  the 
cash  awards  varied  from  the  minimum  of 
$15  to  several  awards  in  excess  of  $1,000. 
Brief  descriptions  of  some  of  the  more 
noteworthy  contributions  made  by  mili- 
tary personnel  through  the  suggestion 
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program  duiiriK  the  first  six  months  of 
1969  are  contained  In  the  attached  re- 
ports of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Tjransportatlon. 

Richard  Nixoh. 
The  White  (Housi,  October  28,  1969. 


REPORT  ON  WEATHER  MODIFICA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
lENT  (H.  EKX:.  NO.  91-186) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senite  the  following  message 
from  the  Fi-esldent  of  the  United 
States,  whichl  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commercet 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  recent  months  many  American 
communities  Iwere  ravaged  by  storms 
that  were  amtng  the  most  violent  and 
destructive  In  lour  history.  Although  our 
civilization  hap  been  able  to  perform  the 
Incredible  feat  of  placing  a  man  upon 
the  moon  and  returning  him  to  earth, 
we  have  onlyja  very  Incomplete  xmder- 
standing  of  tne  forces  which  shape  our 
weather  and  almost  no  power  to  control 
or  change  thein.  That  is  why  this  Tenth 
Aimual  Report  on  Weather  Modification, 
as  submitted  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  fdr  Fiscal  Year  1968,  Is  of 
special  interesi . 

This  report  tells  of  the  important 
progress  that  Is  taking  place  In  the  field 


of    weather 
ranging  from 


ipodiflcation — on  projects 
augmenting  precipitation 
and  dissipating  fog  to  simulating  the  life 
cycle  of  hurricanes.  Such  advances  may 
someday  penrlt  us  to  manipulate  our 
weather  In  ways  which  protect  us  from 
natural  disastjrs  and  substantially  im- 
prove the  qual;  ty  of  our  environment. 

I  congratulate  those  Americans  who, 
in  cooperation  with  scientists  of  other 
nations,  are  qoing  so  much  to  achieve 
these  goals. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  fiousE.  October  27,  1969. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  la  d  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  th4  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  s\indry  nominations, 
which  were  re:  erred  to  the  appropriate 
committees,      i 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  olj  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE 
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reading    clerki 
House  had 
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which  it 
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LIVAN,   Mr. 
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FROM  THE  HOUSE 


the  House  of  Repre- 

^T.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 

announced    that    the 

the  bill  (S.  2864)   to 

laws  relating  to  hous- 

development,   and   for 

with  an  amendment,  In 

the  concurrence  of 

the  House  insisted  upon 

to  the  bill,  asked  a  con- 

:  Senate  on  the  disagree- 

two  Houses  thereon,  and 

Mr.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sul- 

Mr.  WiDNALL,  Mrs. 

Brown   of   Michigan 

managers  on  the  part  of 

he  conference. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  4293)  to 
provide  for  continuation  of  authority  for 
regxilatlon  of  exports ;  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Patman,  Mrs.  Sollivan,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr. 
Ashley,  Mr.  Widnall,  Mr.  Mize,  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills. 
In  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  9257.  An  act  to  amend  the  code  of 
laws  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  with  respect 
to  facilities  for  the  parking  or  storage  of  mo- 
tor vehicles; 

H.R.  12673.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer 
by  licensed  blood  banks  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  blood  components  within  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  13564.  An  act  to  provide  that  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  one  or  more  grantors  in 
a  conveyance  creating  an  estate  in  Joint 
tenancy  or  tenancy  by  the  entireties  may 
also  be  one  of  the  grantees; 

H.R.  13565.  An  act  to  validate  certain  deeds 
Improperly  acknowledged  or  executed  (or 
both)  that  are  recorded  In  the  land  records  of 
the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

H.R.  13837.  An  act  to  amend  the  Healing 
Arts  PracUce  Act,  District  of  Columbia,  1928, 
to  revise  the  composition  of  the  Commission 
on  Licensure  to  Practice  the  Healing  Art, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aCBxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

H.R.  5968.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Frederick  Douglass  home  as  a  part  of 
the  park  system  in  the  National  Capital, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  Septem- 
ber 5,  1962; 

H.R.  9857.  An  act  to  amend  provisions  of 
the  PerUhable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act, 
1930,  to  authorize  an  Increase  in  license 
fee,  and  for  other  pvuposes; 

H.R.  9946.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  execute  a 
subordination  agreement  with  respect  to 
certain  lands  in  Lee  Coxmty,  S.C;  and 

H.R.  11609.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  9,  1963,  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  an  entrance  road  at  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

H.R.  9257.  An  act  to  amend  the  code  of 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  respect 
to  facilities  for  the  parking  or  storage  or 
motor  vehicles: 

H.R.  12673.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer by  licensed  blood  banks  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  blood  components  within  the 
District  of  Coliunbla; 

H.R.  13564.  An  act  to  provide  that  In  the 
District  of  Coliunbla  one  or  more  grantors 
in  a  conveyance  creating  an  estate  in  Joint 
tenancy  or  tenancy  by  the  entireties  may 
also  be  one  of  the  grantees; 

H  R.  13565.  An  act  to  validate  certain  deeds 
ImxMToperly   acknowledged   or   executed    (or 


both)  that  are  recorded  In  the  land  records 
of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla;  and 

H.R.  13837.  An  act  to  amend  the  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia,  1928, 
to  revise  the  composition  of  the  Commission 
on  Licensure  to  Practice  the  HeaUng  Art, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire'  be  recognized  for  a  pe- 
riod of  approximately  30  minutes,  be- 
ginning about  12:30  p.m.  today 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  conflimed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


October  28,  1969 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
MATERIALS  POLICY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago,  I  introduced  an  amendment 
to  S.  2005,  which  is  currently  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. The  amendment,  cosponsored  by  11 
other  Senators  Including  eight  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution,  would  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Materials  Policy. 

Tlie  Commission  would  be  charged 
with  examining  the  use  and  reuse  of  ma- 
terials in  our  environment  and  with  sug- 
gesting ways  for  the  United  States  to  use 
more  effectively  its  resources  and  tech- 
nology. 

The  concept  would  give  our  Nation  a 
fresh  look,  from  the  outside,  at  the  full 
scope  of  the  materials-environmental 
relationship,  not  limiting  our  perspective 
to  a  closeup  of  rusty  cans  and  dirty  water. 
Such  preventatives  to  the  pollution  of 
materials  left  in  our  environment,  I  be- 
lieve, would  enable  our  Nation  to  develop 
a  more  effective  and  rational  process  to- 
ward environmental  enhancement. 

While  the  Commission  would  have  a 
limited  life,  its  design  would  be  to  leave 
a  legacy  of  planning  for  all  Government. 
The  study  from  which  the  Commission 
idea  came,  "Toward  a  National  Materials 
Policy,"  declares: 

A  commission  appears  to  give  the  most 
reasonable  chance  for  rapidly  bringing  into 
focus  Issues  in  materials  policy  on  a  timely 
basis  which  could  then  be  given  considera- 
tion by  some  more  permanent  institution 
of  Government. 

I  was  pleased  that  In  recent  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  of  Air  and 
Water  Pollution,  (jovernment  witnesses 
testified  of  the  need  for  such  a  policy. 
Since  those  hearings,  I  have  sent  copies 
of  amendment  153,  plus  copies  of  "To- 
ward a  National  Materials  Policy,"  to  a 
number  of  environmental  and  materials 
experts  for  their  evaluation  and 
thoughts.  I  am  gratified,  as  I  know  the 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment  must  be, 
with  the  enthusiastic  response  it  has  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  give  the  Sen- 
ate some  idea  of  the  opinions  and  recep- 
tion for  this  amendment,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  letters,  together 
with  a  copy  of  my  questions,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
National  Commission  on  Materials  Polict 

There  are  several  questions  on  which  your 
comments  would  prove  most  helpful  in  a 
consideration  of  legislation  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Materials  policy. 

1.  On  the  basis  of  your  own  experience, 
do  you  know  of  any  important  issue  under 
the  general  heading  of  National  Materials 
Policy  that  you  believe  is  receiving  insuffi- 
cient attention  today? 

2.  Should  a  commission,  as  proposed  in 
this  amendment,  investigate  the  availability 
and  use  of  materials?  What  limitations  and 
restrictions,  if  any,  should  be  placed  on  the 
consideration  of  the  availability  and  use  of 
materials  by  such  a  commission? 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  the  directives  in 
the  amendment  to  such  a  commission  are 
adequate?  How  might  they  be  strengthened? 

4.  Do  you  >jelieve  that  a  l>A-year  life  and  a 
$<.,000,000  authorization  is  sufficient  for  an 
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optimum  contribution  by  sucli  a  ooimnl«- 
slon? 

5.  Can  you  suggest  other  knowledgeable 
Individuals  whom  the  committee  might  prof- 
itably contact  to  gain  a  broader  analysis  of 
this  amendment? 

6.  Do  you  believe  the  establishment  of 
this  Conunission  would  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose? 

7.  Have  you  any  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments to  the  amendment? 

Any  additional  comments  or  thoughts  you 
might  wish  to  make  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

ViROiNiA  Polytechnic  iNBrn-nTE, 

October  3, 1969. 
Senator  J.  Caleb  Boccs, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Boogs:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  October  1  regarding  an  amendment 
to  S.  2005. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  Item 
3  on  page  3  of  the  amendment,  which 
mentions  recycling.  Not  enough  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  aspect  of  en- 
vironmental quality  control.  We  should 
direct  our  attention  not  only  to  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  various  items, 
but  also  to  the  restoration  of  used  materials 
to  some  beneficial  form.  Virtually  all  of  our 
technological  efforts  have  been  directed  to- 
ward production,  a  luxury  only  permissible 
in  frontier  societies,  if  then.  We  should  make 
every  possible  effort  to  redirecting  techno- 
logical development  toward  the  problems  of 
recycling  various  wastes. 

Although  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  the  report  of  the  Materials  Policy 
study  group.  I  suspect  that  not  enough  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  sociological  and 
educational  problems  of  re-orientating  an 
entire  society  from  a  use-discard  way  of  life 
to  a  use-recycle  way  of  life. 

The  problems  of  air  pollution,  water  pol- 
lution, and  solid  waste  disposal  are  so  in- 
terrelated that  I  would  hope  the  solid  wastes 
problems  would  not  be  resolved  in  ways  that 
would  cause  further  environmental  deteri- 
oration. The  intent  of  the  amendment  to 
protect  environmental  quality  In  the  larger 
sense  is  quite  clear,  but  the  ways  in  which 
the  National  Commission  on  Materials  Pol- 
Icy  activities  would  relate  to  those  of  other 
organizations  charged  with  protecting  the 
environment  should  probably  be  spelled  out 
more  clearly.  Developing  a  workable  sys- 
tem for  general  envlroiunental  protection 
will  not  be  an  easy  task  and  yet.  effective 
environmental  quaUty  control  will  probably 
not  be  workable  if  the  various  problems  are 
considered  in  isolation. 

In  general.  I  feel  that  solid  waste  disposal 
legislation  is  desperately  needed  because  we 
are  destroying  Irreplaceable  natural  resources 
in  the  effort  to  avoid  being  buried  in  our  own 
wastes.  Reaching  a  harmonious  relationship 
with  our  environment  will  probably  require 
major  changes  in  our  way  of  life.  Legislation 
that  will  enable  us  to  make  this  transition 
with  the  least  economic  and  social  disruption 
is  badly  needed. 

I  am  encouraged  by  your  efforts  and  those 
of  your  colleagues  toward  the  development 
of  environmental  quality  control  legislation 
that  will  enable  us  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
an  industrial  society  without  losing  the 
privilege  of  communing  with  nature. 
Sincerely  yoiu«, 

John  Cairns.  Jr., 
Research  Professor,  Department  of  Biology. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden, 

October  6,  1969. 
Hon.  J.  Caleb  Boggs, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Boggs:  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  legislation  you  propose  in  the 
amendment  for  S.  2005.  It  Is  my  conviction 
that  the  nation  must  have  a  careful  assess- 
ment of  its  material  resources  and  what  It 
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means  to  exploit  ttaem.  How  long  will  they 
last?  How  costly  wUl  they  be?  How  much 
pollution  will  result  from  exploitation?  How 
does  the  use  of  our  resources  relate  to  supply 
and  demand  elsewhere? 

The  one  and  a  half  year  life  sounds  too 
short  for  such  a  commission.  I  believe  two 
and  a  half  or  three  years  more  realistic  in 
order  to  accomplish  a  difficult  job. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  present  standard 
of  Uving  cannot  be  sustained  for  very  many 
generations  or  if  it  Is  that  the  problems  of 
wastes  and  pollutants  wiU  become  Impossi- 
ble. There  Is  a  very  Important  question  to  be 
answered  which  relates  to:  How  much,  for 
how  many,  for  how  long?  An  assessment  of 
the  answers  to  this  question  must  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  should 
receive  compensation.  I  do  not  see  consult- 
ants and  others  being  paid  and  members  of 
the  Commission  not  paid,  even  though  it 
is  small. 

Eventually  we  need  to  achieve  a  continu- 
ing   study    of    the    type    proposed    in    your 
amendment.  This  can  be  Judged  better  after 
this  Commission  has  done  its  Job. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DAvm  M.  Gates, 

Director. 

Cornell   UNrvEusiTT. 

October   6,   1969. 
Senator  J.  Caleb    Boggs, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Dear  Senator  Boccs:  Thank  you  for  your 
good  letter  of  October  1,  inviting  my  com- 
ments on  the  Amendment  to  S.  2005.  This 
calls  for  enhancing  environmental  quality 
and  conserving  materials,  and  I  will  offer  a 
few  general  comments.  As  an  ecologlst  I  see 
our  long  term  needs  as  going  far  beyond  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  and.  indeed,  probably 
far  beyond  what  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
Congress  to  do  very  rapidly. 

We  are  now  being  extremely  wasteful  of 
our  natural  resources  and  at  the  same  time, 
accelerating  deterioration  of  the  environ- 
ment. Without  exception  the  situation  could 
be  greatly  Improved  by  legislation. 

In  the  case  of  fuels,  if  we  are  looking  to 
our  long  term  needs,  we  should  encourage 
Imports  and  the  development  of  more  effi- 
cient means  of  utilization.  This  means, 
among  other  things,  continual  careful  scru- 
tiny of  the  entire  transportation  picture — 
internal  combustion  engines,  mass  trans- 
portation, etc.  As  regards  power  generation, 
engineers  are  confident  that  advanced  sys- 
tems, especially  the  magnetohydrodynamic 
generator  (MHD)  can  greatly  improve  effi- 
ciency and  reduce  pollution.  Proper  incen- 
tives could  hasten  its  development.  Nuclear 
reactors  of  the  present  generation  waste 
more  than  99  percent  of  the  energy  In  ura- 
nium and  release  frightening  pollutants.  Nu- 
clear energy  doesn't  seem  to  have  much  fu- 
ture unless  breeder  reactors  come  along 
quickly.  I  regard  the  proposed  fast  breeders 
as  exceedingly  dangerous,  but  at  Oak  Ridge 
they  have  a  prototype  of  a  molten  salt 
breeder  reactor  (MSBR)  which  will  avoid 
both  the  main  hazards  and  the  contamina- 
tion, and  which  will  conserve  our  uranium 
and  thorium.  If  it  were  my  decision  I  would 
push  development  of  the  MSBR  (and  any 
equally  promising  systems  I  may  not  know 
of)   and  hold  back  on  present  day  reactors. 

As  regards  metals,  present  depletion  allow- 
ances encourage  mining  with  all  its  environ- 
mental effects.  If  it  were  made  as  expensive 
to  mine  and  refine  new  ores  as  to  reclaim 
used  metal,  the  auto  graveyards  would  disap- 
pear. Reuse  should  be  encouraged — perhaps 
requiring  deposits  on  aluminum  cans  would 
help. 

The  no  deposit,  no  return  glass  bottle 
should  be  prohibited.  Statistics  show  that 
deposit  bottles  make  an  average  of  20  round 
trips  so  the  present  "one  way"  bottle  will 
increase  the  waste  disposal  problem  for  glass 
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twenty  fold.  [In  fact  attention  should  b« 
given  to  ellmiiiatlng  glass  bottles  almost  en- 
tirely. Howew,  very  Intense  studies  of  al- 
ternatives Is  feeded.  In  Europe,  especially 
West  Germany,  there  are  some  very  adTanced 
incineration  ^sterns  that  bum  trash  and 
garbage  with  irlnlmal  environmental  pollu- 
tion, and  gen^ate  electricity  in  the  process! 
However,  thejt  find  some  types  of  plastics 
damaging  to  the  grates.  Such  side  effects 
should  be  taken  into  account  In  seeking 
substitutes  fo^  glass  bottles.  But  If  man  is  to 
have  a  long  tltie  future  It  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  fliid  ways  of  recycling  all  of  our 
wastes.  Currei}t  practices  are,  as  usual,  de- 
termined by  tery  short  term  (and  In  my 
view  short  sighted)  economic  considerations. 
EKiring  Worldj  War  n  even  tin  cans  and 
toothpaste  tut^es  had  salvage  value. 

So  I  think  (the  typ>e  of  Commission  you 
propose  would!  find  plenty  of  things  to  look 
Into  and,  If  pri>perly  constituted  and  staffed, 
could  produce  'an  Invaluable  report  to  guide 
future  policy.  However,  I  personally  doubt 
that  the  Job  dan  be  done  adequately  in  18 
months  or  two  years  by  busy  people  devoting 
part  time  without  comp>ensation. 
RespectluUy. 

LaMont   C.   Cole. 
Professor  of  Ecology. 

Califq^uxa  Ins  rrruTK  of  Technology, 

October  7,  1969. 
Senator  J.  Cali  b  Bogcs, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Deak  SENATOt  BocGS:  I  respond  herewith 
to  your  letter  pf  1  October  1969  concerning 
your  amendmefat  to  create  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Mat«rlals  Policy.  Overall.  In  my 
view.  It  is  a  good  amendment,  and  I  endorse 
It.  I  offer  herewith  the  following  substantive 
comments. 

The  bill  Itsel:  Is  concerned  with  solid  waste 
disposal.  It  Ls  a  Q  Act  concerning  this  matter. 
It  is  Important ,  I  think,  that  the  bill  as  a 
whole.  Including  its  amendments,  concern 
Itself  mainly  w1  th  matters  pertaining  to  solid 
waste.  Items  2(4:  1,  4  and  7,  while  perhaps 
desirable  in  themselves,  are  not  directly  to 
the  point  of  sol  d  waste  disposal. 

Item  204:  2  Is  a  really  great  and  good  in- 
novation. We  have  not.  in  our  nation,  here- 
tofore concemei  ourselves  greatly  with  pop- 
ulation matterf  Increasing  population  will 
our  whole  nation  in  solid 
as  In  other  undesirable  by- 
products of  civilization.  Why  should  we  not 
establish  the  Commission  which  you  pro- 
pose, to  determ  ne  what  is  an  optimum  pop- 
ulation size  fo'  the  U.S..  and  methods  for 
attaining  and  sustaining  this  optimum  pop- 
ulation? I  do  tliink  that  the  proposed  Com- 
mission could  consider  this  matter,  and  that 
their  findings  v  ould  be  really  helpful  to  our 
country. 

Responsive  t  >  your  questions  under  the 
heading  "Ther  s  are  several  questions  on 
which  yoxir  cc  mments  would  prove  most 
helpful" — I  offe'  my  comments. 

Question  1.  "On  the  basis  of  your  own  ex- 
perience, do  you  know  of  any  important 
issue  under  the  general  heading  of  National 
Materials  Policy  that  you  believe  is  receiv- 
ing insufficient  ittention  today?" 

I  do  indeed,  particularly  if  we  consider 
waste  disposal.  It  is  important,  of  course, 
that  materials  v  hich  can  be  recycled  through 
our  economic  svstem  be  recycled.  This  is  al- 
ready considered  1  in  the  bill  as  prop>osed,  and 
in  the  amendix  ent,  as  a  suitable  topic  for 
discussion  by  tte  Commission.  Even  so,  there 
is  a  certain  irreducible  minimum  of  waste 
which  must  be  disposed  of  in  some  way.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  many  ecologlsts,  and  par- 
ticularly of  my  colleague.  Professor  Norman 
Brooks,  Civil  Eigineer  of  Caltech,  that  the 
best  way  to  c  Ispose  of  such  Irreduclbly 
minimum  wastes  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  The  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  where 
nature  has  disposed  of  things  for  eons  past. 
Let  us  continual  this  practice.  C^it  and  fill  is 


of    course    sink 
waste,   as  well 


of  limited  good.  Things  leach  out  of  cut  and 
fill  by  rainfall,  and  pollute  surrounding  ter- 
rain. So  let  us  dispose  of  the  otherwise  un- 
dlsposable  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Pro- 
fessor Brooks  proposes  to  build  a  sewage 
canal  from  Chicago  far  out  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  drain  the  waste  of  the  entire 
middle  west  through  such  a  system.  It  is  my 
estimate  that  this  is  a  worthy  enterprise  to 
consider,  and  perhaps  a  solution  in  the  long 
run  to  the  problems  of  solid  waste  disposal 
in  the  middle  west.  I  think  that  no  one  is 
seriously  discussing  this  point,  and  that  it 
should  be  discussed. 

Question  2  You  ask,  "Should  a  commis- 
sion, as  proposed  in  this  amendment.  In- 
vestigate the  availability  and  use  of  mate- 
rials?" 

Yes,  indeed  they  should.  They  should  dis- 
cuss in  greatest  detail  the  possible  use  of 
materials  which  are  blo-degradable,  or  other- 
wise become  unfit  for  use  with  age  and 
easily  disposable,  preferably  as  sewage  trans- 
ported to  the  ocean,  as  noted  above.  Perhaps 
we  should  build  our  houses,  not  of  brick,  but 
of  polyethylene,  or  so  far  as  I  know,  of  some 
more  readily  degradable  material,  so  that 
houses  as  they  become  obsolete  may  be  de- 
stroyed and  degraded  and  transmuted  into 
sewage.  Perhapw  sanctions  should  be  Im- 
posed against  the  manufacture  of  aluminum 
foil,  which,  when  transported  into  our  out- 
of-doors,  appears  to  last  forever.  Many  such 
examples  might  be  cited.  The  principle  is, 
however,  that  the  Commission,  if  proposed, 
and  I  think  it  should  be,  should  consider 
and  investigate. 

Finally,  you  have  outlined  the  directives 
in  your  amendment  to  the  Commission  on 
Materials  Policy.  I  do  think  that  the  direc- 
tives are  sufficient.  They  are  broad  and  all- 
inclusive.  Successful  operation  of  the  Com- 
mission will  depend  mainly  upon  its  per- 
sonnel, upon  the  breadth  with  which  they 
perceive  their  mandate.  I  do  think  the  Com- 
mission can  serve  an  enormously  useful  pur- 
pose. I  have  outlined  several  reasons  for  my 
belief  above.  Improvements  for  the  amend- 
ment, so  far  as  I  can  envisage  them,  would 
consist  only  in  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  required  high  caliber  of  its  person- 
nel, and  such  recommendations,  I  realize, 
are  politically  infeaslble.  I  hereby  vote  for 
your  amendment.  I  think  the  ComnUssion 
can  perform  a  useful  duty  far  over  and 
above  the  direct  purposes  of  its  assignment. 
Sincerely, 

James  Bonner, 
Professor  of  Biology. 

University  of  California, 

Los  Angeles, 
October  7.  1969. 
Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Boggs:  I  have  reviewed  the 
S.  2005  and  the  questions  raised  in  your  let- 
ter of  October  1  on  the  proposed  National 
Commission  on  Materials  Policy,  as  well  as 
the  report  of  the  materials  policy  study  group 
and  their  recommendations. 

Although  I  agree  with  the  objectives  of 
S.  2005  I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  the  Com- 
mission approach  proposed  in  this  amend- 
ment. The  subject  of  materials  management 
is  part  of  the  much  broader  spectrum  of  en- 
vironmental and  resource  studies  which  his- 
torically are  undertaken  by  many  agencies 
of  the  government  in  a  "shot  gun '  fashion. 
The  proposed  obJecUve  for  the  Commission 
of  developing  a  coordinated  national  policy 
for  materials  management  would  certainly 
be  a  construcUve  contrlbutioln.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  complexity  of  the  detailed  prob- 
lems involved  in  implementing  any  action 
in  this  area,  there  will  probably  be  a  need 
for  a  continuous  examination,  refinement, 
and  modification  of  policy.  For  this  reason 
the  suggested  1  'i  year  llfeUme  for  the  Com- 
mission appears  to  me  to  be  inadequate.  Fur- 


ther, the  implementation  of  policy  recom- 
mendations requires  the  continuous  atten- 
tion of  an  overview  group  after  broad  poUcles 
are  agreed  upon. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  short-term  com- 
mission can  perform  these  functions.  In  Ap- 
pendix K,  of  the  April  1969  study  group 
report  to  you,  the  performance  of  several 
past  special  commissions  is  summarized.  In 
particular,  I  call  attention  to  the  criticism 
of  the  Paley  Commission  on  page  75.  This 
commission  did  a  monumental  Job  and  cer- 
tainly produced  valuable  insight  to  our  na- 
tional materials  problem.  However,  it  re- 
sulted in  "no  significant  legislative  enact- 
ments" and  "no  action  on  its  main  recom- 
mendation of  a  continuing  central  coordi- 
nating agency."  The  criticisms  of  the  other 
committees  reviewed  In  the  appendix  also  de- 
serve consideration  as  possible  difficulties 
with  the  proposed  Materials  Commission. 

If  the  objective  of  the  Commission  is  to 
bring  national  prominence  to  the  issue,  then 
the  suggested  activity  at  the  presidential 
level  will,  of  course,  be  most  effective.  If, 
however,  the  purpose  is  to  develop  coordi- 
nated national  policy,  I  do  not  believe  this 
would  be  a  productive  approach.  For  this 
latter  objective,  one  could  utilize  the  over- 
view capabilities  of  non-governmental  bodies 
such  as  Resources  for  the  F^iture  or  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering  for  bringing 
together  the  pertinent  variety  of  individual 
expertise,  and  for  coordinating  specialized 
studies  into  a  composite  analysis  of  the  na- 
tional problem.  The  suggested  sum  of  $2.- 
000.000  could  probably  finance  an  in-depth 
program  of  this  sort  for  a  period  of  about  five 
years  in  the  National  Academy  of  Engineer- 
ing. The  Academy  could  utilize  its  volun- 
teer on-golngs  committees  and  sub-commit- 
tees with  some  modification  for  handling  this 
task.  While  the  same  type  of  operation  can 
be  conducted  by  a  permanent  Commission, 
it  would  have  to  establish  the  administrative 
mechanism  and  professional  contacts  that 
now  exist  within  the  Academy. 

I  hope  these  comments  are  useful  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Chabncey  Starr, 
Dean.  School  of  Engineering  and  Ap- 
plied Science. 

UNIVEEtSITY    of    MINNESOTA, 

October  7,  1969. 
Hon.  J.  Caleb  Boggs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  pleased  and  honored  to 
receive  your  letter  of  October  1  asking  for 
an  evaluation  of  the  amendment  you  and 
your  colleagues  are  proposing  relating  to  the 
development  of  a  "National  Materials  Policy." 
It  is  most  urgent  that  our  nation  take  mean- 
ingful steps  to  improve  and  conserve  the 
quality  of  our  environment.  Inaction  at  this 
time  will  only  result  in  a  worsening  state 
with  the  assurance  that  future  generations 
will  have  occasion  to  deprecate  the  wisdom 
of  their  ancestors.  I  believe  the  following 
specific  points  should  be  made  in  relation  to 
the  questions  you  asked. 

First,  probably  the  most  important  single 
issue  confronting  the  Nation  in  respect  to  a 
quality  environment  is  the  need  to  develop 
the  technological  know-how  and  economic 
feasibility  to  permit  the  degradation  of  fab- 
ricated materials  so  that  their  constituents 
can  be  used  as  elemental  components  in  new 
manufacturing  processes.  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware  that  the  most  obvious  scars  on  our 
landscape  are  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
heretofore  industry  has  had  a  relatively  free 
hand  (often  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
citizenry)  in  the  exploitation  of  the  Nation  s 
natxiral  resources.  This  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  a  free  enterprise  system.  The  chal- 
lenge that  now  confronts  us  is  to  maintain 
this  system  in  a  minimally  restricted  fashion. 
I  have  long  espoused  the  philosophy  that 
what  is  really  needed  is  a  "compact"  involv- 
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Ing  Industry,  government  and  the  members 
of  the  scientific  community,  the  philosophy 
of  the  compact  being  that  it  is  in  everyone's 
best  Interests  to  arrive  at  meaningful  solu- 
tions m  seeking  a  quality  environment.  Un- 
fortunately, this  procedure  may  require  im- 
buing the  populace  with  an  "ecological  ethic" 
and  I'm  afraid  that  such  an  educational 
process  would  require  more  time  than  we 
can  afford. 

Second,  I  believe  the  commission  you  have 
proposed  should  be  established  and  that  it 
should  be  guaranteed  free  access  to  materials 
from  all  government  agencies  and  should  not 
suffer  restrictions  associated  with  the  classi- 
fication of  "sensitive"  material.  This  remark 
Is  intended  to  apply  specifically  to  the  atomic 
energy  Industry  (which  is  needlessly  ma- 
ligned because  of  its  history)  which  will 
surely  play  a  major  role  as  an  energy  source 
for  the  future.  Obviously,  such  a  commission 
would  have  to  be  composed  of  responsible 
citizens  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation. 

Third,  the  principal  way  In  which  the  di- 
rectives to  the  commission  might  be 
strengthened  would  be  to  mandate  rather 
than  request  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  other  federal  departments. 

Fourth.  If  the  commission  were  composed 
of  individuals  who  were  sincere  of  purpose, 
objective  in  their  deliberations,  and  were 
duly  sensitive  to  Issues  of  national  concern, 
I  believe  they  would  receive  the  necessary 
support  of  both  Industry  and  government 
and,  therefore,  could  do  an  effective  job  in 
one  and  one-half  years  with  a  two  million 
dollar  authorization. 

Fifth,  the  Nation  Includes  a  tremendous 
number  of  individuals  who  would  be  pleased 
to  assist  in  analyzing  the  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  vrill  defer  to  Mr.  Potter  of  the  En- 
vironmental Clearinghouse  and  suggest  that 
you  request  additional  names  from  him.  In 
so  doing,  I  would  like  to  make  one  point, 
however,  and  that  is  that,  when  the  com- 
mission is  established,  it  should  Include  one 
or  a  few  very  prominent  industrialists  such 
as  Henry  Ford,  Lavmrence  Rockefeller,  etc.,  in 
addition  to  members  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity and  government. 

Sixth,  I  wholeheartedly  support  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  commission  and  commend 
you  and  your  colleagues  for  your  action. 

Seventh,  the  only  suggestion  I  have  for  im- 
proving the  amendment  would  be  to  em- 
phasize the  need  for  the  commission  having 
the  broadest  possible  support  from  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment. It  would  be  particularly  significant  if 
It  could  be  specifically  endorsed  by  the  Presi- 
dent so  that  there  would  be  assurance  of 
the  cooperation  of  the  government  agencies 
with  whom  the  commission  would  have  to 
work. 

I  trust  that  these  comments  will  be  of  use 
to  you.  Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  respond. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  S.  Caldecott. 
Dean,  College  of  Biological  Sciences. 


Institute  of  Ecology, 
University  of  Georgia, 

October  7,  1969. 
Hon.  J.  Caleb  Boggs, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Dear  Senator  Boggs:  Ed  Deevey.  formerly 
of  NSF.  .said  that  pollution  was  unused  pro- 
duction. While  this  is  an  oversimplified  state- 
ment of  the  case,  it  is  essential  that  we 
learn  to  recycle  materials  more  efficiently.  In 
a  mature,  stable  economy  we  will  have  to 
maximize  recycling  and  reuse  of  resources 
and  reduce  flow-through  of  the  environment 
to  a  minimum.  This  policy  is  true  not  only 
because  pollution  of  the  environment  is  in- 
imical to  our  welfare,  but  also  becaiise  re- 
sotuxes  are  limited  and  we  cannot  afford  the 


cost  of  reconcentratlng  widely  spread  used 
resources.  I  can  see  the  day  coming  when 
sewage  and  trash  for  each  dwelling  passes 
through  commercial  or  government  recon- 
centratlon  centers  where  the  materials  are 
repackaged  for  use  In  manufacturing.  6igrl- 
culture.  construction,  etc. 

Clearly,  a  National  Materials  Policy  is  es- 
sential for  economic  as  well  as  for  ecological 
reasons.  I  would  suggest  that  the  proposed 
commission  not  restrict  Its  attention  to  spe- 
cific material  or  resources  since  the  problem 
is  very  wide  and  complicated  and  concerns 
all  aspects  of  our  ecology. 

The  amendment  as  written  seems  to  cover 
all  of  these  areas.  I  suspect  that  we  do  not 
have  the  knowledge  available  to  devise  feasi- 
ble methods  of  recycling  materials.  Further 
stress  might  be  placed  on  the  economic  value 
of  reusing  materials  and  therefore,  increas- 
ing Independence  from  difficult  sources  of 
supply  of  essential  resources.  This  is  an  area 
where  tremendous  advances  are  going  to  be 
made  and  your  amendment  is  clearly  on  the 
right  track. 

Sincerely, 

F^ank  B.  Golley, 
Executive  Director. 

Woods  Hole  Oceanographic 

Institution. 
October  8,  1969. 
Hon.  J.  Caleb  Boggs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Boggs:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  the  copy  of  your  proposed  amend- 
ment, S.  2005,  which  would  create  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Materials  Policy.  The 
problems  of  disposing  of  solid  waste  is  a  seri- 
ous one,  and  one  which  will  certainly  be- 
come more  acute  as  our  population  Increases 
and  concentrates  more  and  more  densely  in 
urban  areas.  It  Is  equally  obvious  that  we 
are  rapidly  rtinnlng  out  of  space  where  solid 
waste  can  be  accvimulated  without  creating 
an  unsightly  mess,  so  that  your  amendment 
to  provide  a  broad  overview  of  the  entire 
problem  is  timely. 

There  are  Increasing  pressures  to  use  the 
oceans  as  the  ultimate  repository  for  solid 
wastes.  There  have  been  some  studies  on 
the  effects  of  artificial  reefs  on  the  marine 
biota,  and  it  appears  to  be  true  that  many 
solid  waste  materials  can  be  used  to  concen- 
trate fish,  primarily  sport  flsh.  In  the  area  of 
the  reef.  Whether  this  is  an  actual  increase 
in  the  production  of  these  flsh  or  merely  an 
attraction  of  them  to  one  locality  Is  still 
iinknown.  Commonly  these  reefs,  which  ordi- 
narily consist  of  old  car  bodies  or  building 
rubbie.  are  detrimental  to  the  commercial 
fisheries  since  they  tend  to  tear  up  the  nets 
unless  the  fishermen  know  their  locations 
and  stay  away  from  them.  The  disposal  of 
sewage  sludges  off  Long  Island.  New  York, 
produced  a  sizable  area  in  which  the  oxygen 
content  of  the  'vater  is  reduced  to  zero,  and 
all  of  the  bottom  populations  have  been 
eliminated.  In  general,  therefore,  the  disposal 
of  solid  waste  at  sea  has  been  done  without 
regard  to  the  consequences  and  should  be 
considered  a  temporary  expedient  the  justi- 
fication for  which  is  largely  "out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind." 

As  an  ecologist,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
our  civilization  must  completely  re-orient 
its  thinking  towards  the  reuse  and  recycling 
of  all  wEiste  materials.  I  am  pleasea  to  see 
this  included  among  your  list  of  duties  of  the 
Commission.  For  every  waste  material  there 
will  certainly  be  some  residue  which  cannot 
be  recycled  or  reused,  but  we  mxist  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  resources  of  this  planet  are 
not  unlimited,  and  the  recycling  of  as  much 
as  possible  of  our  waste  material  is  the  only 
approach  which  offers  hope  for  the  ultimate 
solution  to  this  general  problem. 

In  response  to  your  specific  questions.  I 
would  like  to  offer  the  following  comments: 


1.  Considerable  attention  Is  being  given 
to  various  waste  disposal  problems,  includ- 
ing solid  wastes  by  federal  and  state  agen- 
cies. It  is  not  the  quantity  but  the  quality 
of  attention  that  I  find  lacking.  Many  prob- 
lems are  considered  by  several  agencies,  each 
with  its  own  viewpoint  and  with  its  own  ob- 
jectives. This  Inevitably  produces  conflict- 
ing interests,  and  such  conflicts  may  even 
occur  within  a  single  Department.  A  Com- 
mission, such  as  your  amendment  proposes, 
could  take  a  broad  overview  and  recommend 
actions  which  would  eliminate  some  of  the 
conflicts.  The  main  deficiencies  of  most  of 
these  governmental  considerations,  however, 
result  because  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
use  the  technology  of  the  last  century  in  an 
effort  to  solve  current  problems  and  those 
of  the  next  century.  As  mentioned  above,  in 
regard  to  all  matters  of  waste  disposal,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  point  of  view  must  be  dras- 
tically altered. 

2.  A  Commission,  as  proposed  In  your 
amendment,  must  certainly  investigate  the 
availability  and  use  of  materials.  This  would 
be  a  necessary  first  step  In  order  to  approach 
an  evaluation  of  the  problem.  I  would  not 
presume  to  suggest  any  limitations  or  restric- 
tions on  this  part  of  the  activities  of  the 
commission. 

3.  The  duties  of  the  Commission  as  out- 
lined in  the  amendment  appear  to  me  to  be 
adequate,  and  to  permit  sufficient  scope  so 
that  the  Commission  could  conduct  an  ef- 
fective analysis  of  the  problem. 

4.  I  suspect  that  a  life  of  IVi  years  with 
the  Commission  is  probably  not  sufficient 
time  to  permit  a  detailed  evaluation  of  this 
problem.  I  find  it  difficult  to  evaluate  whether 
the  sum  of  $2,000,000.00  would  be  adequate, 
since  this  would  depend  on  the  composition 
of  the  Commission,  upon  whether  they  can 
obtain  support  and  assistance  from  their 
agency  (if  they  are  government  employees), 
and  upon  how  much  of  a  staff  would  be  nec- 
essary to  accumulate  the  necessary  facts  and 
Information. 

5.  It  is  clear  from  your  letter  that  you 
know  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Advisors 
to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment of  the  Congress,  and  I  presume  that 
you  have  sent  each  of  them  a  copy  of  this 
amendment  for  comment.  I  assume  that  you 
have  also  sent  it  to  the  appropriate  personnel 
in  the  various  agencies  who  would  be  directly 
Involved,  and  I  hope  that  you  have  also  sent 
It  to  the  Naval  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Engineering  for  their 
comments.  It  might  also  be  desirable  to  send 
this  to  the  presidents  or  secretaries  of  the 
various  scientific  and  engineering  societies 
which  might  have  an  interest  in  the  subject. 

6.  Such  a  Commission  might  well  serve  a 
useful  ptirpose  if  its  recommendations  led  to 
a  consolidation  of  our  national  efforts  in  the 
approach  to  this  problem,  and  especially,  as 
emphasized  above,  if  it  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  appropriate  federal  and  state 
agencies  and  the  general  public,  the  need 
for  a  reorientation  of  our  thinking  concern- 
ing the  entire  waste  disposal  problem. 

7. 1  have  no  further  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement to  the  amendment. 

Thank    you    again    for    sending    me    this 
amendment  for  comment.  I  hope  that  the 
above  statements  will  be  of  use  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

BOSTWICK    H.    KETCHtrSf. 

Associate  Director. 

Tale  University. 

October  8, 1969. 
Senator  J.  Caleb  Bocgs. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Boggs:  Thank  you  for  yoxir 
letter  of  October  1  regarding  your  proposed 
amendment  S.  2005  to  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act.  Following  are  my  comments  to  the 
specific  questions  accompanying  your  letter: 
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1.  What  ia  lieeded,  but  may  be  outside  the 
terms  of  refegence  of  the  proposed  cominls- 
sion,  Is  a  meaningful  National  Materials  Pol- 
Icy  that  evalxjates  all  of  the  following  com- 
ponents: (a)  population  growth,  (b)  changes 
in  rate  of  per  capita  consumption  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  (c)  efficiency  of  utilization 
of  materials,  afid  (d)  national  and  world  ma- 
terial resources.  There  seems  to  me  to  be 
inadequate  reoognitlon  of  the  Implications  of 
national  and  world  population  growth,  that 
the  total  BupiHy  of  both  non-renewable  and 
renewable  resources  is  essentially  finite,  and 
inadequate  study  of  ways  to  control  the 
variables  a-c  to  maximize  long-term  benefits. 

2.  Tes.  No  liJtiit,  aside  from  time  and  funds. 

3.  The  directive  should  stress  the  need  for 
long-range  go»ls  In  terms  of  an  ecological 
balance  of  population  and  resources. 

4.  The  task  df  this  commission  Is  too  great 
to  accomplish  its  objectives  in  11/2  years.  In 
that  period  oft  time  and  with  the  proposed 
allocation  of  tti^o  million,  they  should,  how- 
ever, succeed  In  defining  the  problem  and 
building  a  model  which  could  lead  to  an 
effective  Natlo(ial  Materials  Policy. 

5.  Former  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Stewart  L.  Ud^ll,  would  have  a  good  deal  to 
contribute  by  way  of  more  recent  perspec- 
tives on  a  bill  Which  he  was  partly  responsi- 
ble for. 

6.  The  estab^shment  of  such  a  commission 
la  not  only  iiseful.  it  is  essential  to  our 
ttrgent-needs  i^  this  area. 

7.  None  at  the  present  time,  although  I 
would  hope  thalt  it  would  lead  to  a  permanent 
review  and  study  and  further  legislation, 
where  needed,  regarding  our  use  and  waste 
of  materials. 

Sincere!] , 

Richard  S.  Miller. 
Oastler  1  rofessor  of  Wildlife  Ecology. 

Uni'  ■ersitt  of  Washington, 

October  9. 1969. 
Senator  J.  Cale  i  Bocgs, 
VS.  SeTiate. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  I  have  your  communication 
of  1  October  co  learning  S.  2005.  I  am  pleased 
to  comment  orj  this  amendment  but  hasten 
to  point  out  th^t  it  concerns  an  area  that  is 
somewhat  perlp  heral  to  my  own  competence. 

In  reply  specifically  to  your  questions: 

1.  An  are.*  thiit  may  not.  although  I  am  not 
certain,  be  rectlvlng  adequate  attention  is 
that  of  the  disposal  of  plastic  materials 
which,  in  general,  decompose  extremely  slow- 
ly under  natvu^l  environmental  conditions. 
The  rapid  increase  In  the  use  of  such  mate- 
rials, in  my  op  nion,  will  make  this  soon  a 
pressing  problei  1. 

2.  I  am  not  c  ompetent  to  conunent. 

3.  Under  Sec  204(b)  should  there  be  a 
mechanism  to  1  acllltate  the  procurement  of 
essential  information  from  industry? 

4.  One  and  01  le-half  years  appears  to  be  a 
bit  too  limited.  I  would  suggest  two  years. 

5.  I  would  s)iggest  that  you  consult  the 
Environmental  Studies  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  The  chairman  is 
Doctor  Harold  G  ershinowitz. 

6.  Yes,  especii  illy  If  it  establishes  adequate 
liaison  with  go  'ernmental  components  and 
non-governmen  ;al  organizations  concerned 
with  the  quallt;'  of  environment. 

7.  None  othei  than  the  suggestion  In  3. 
Beyond  this,  Sir  I  would  make  only  one  gen- 
eral comment,  ^'here  is  rightfully  a  growing 
concern  about  ( onservation  and  the  quality 
of  environment-  -within  the  Government  and 
in  the  private  se  ;tor.  I  find  myself  increasing- 
ly concerned  wilh  the  patchiness  and  lack  of 
integration  of  tliese  well-intentioned  efforts. 
It  seems  to  me  t  lat  it  is  now  imperative  that 
attention  be  giv<  n  to  some  type  of  integrating 
scheme  within  tl  le  federal  government. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  ij  Lform  me. 
Sincerely  rours, 

Donald  S.  Farner. 
Professor  oj    Zoophysiology   and   Chair' 
man,  Depirtment  of  Zoology. 


COMMONWKALTH  Or  PENNSTLVANU. 

October  10, 1969. 
Hon.  J.  Caleb  Booos, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dbab  Senator  Bogos:  I  am  pleased  to  reply 
to  your  letter  of  October  1,  1069,  concerning 
your  amendment  to  pending  solid  waste 
legislation,  S.  3005,  which  would  create  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Materials  Policy.  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  understand  that  I  am  not 
a  materials  expert  but  rather  an  administra- 
tor in  the  field  of  environmental  protection, 
and  my  comments  reflect  that  viewpoint. 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  questions 
involved  In  a  study  of  materials  policy  are 
considerably  broader  than  the  environ- 
mental-ecological  aspects.  But  the  concept 
embodied  in  Title  n  of  S.  2005,  in  effect, 
would  provide  a  new  "window"  through 
which  to  look  at  national  materials  policy — 
that  is.  It  would  add  the  environmental 
viewpoint  to  the  many  others  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  In  my  opinion,  this 
addition  is  not  only  important.  It  Is  essential 
and  perhaps  might  be  considered  a  matter  of 
survival. 

Prota  my  point  of  view,  there  Is  also  an 
inherent  hazard  in  this  approach.  The  hazard 
is  that  the  environmental  ecological  aspects 
might  be  considered  in  such  a  minor  way  as 
to  get  lost  in  the  many  complex  and  difficult 
aspects  of  national  materials  policy. 

The  average  citizen  hardly  needs  an  addi- 
tional committee  or  commission  to  tell  him 
that  the  volumes  of  polluting  wastes  em- 
anating from  man's  activities  due  to  growing 
affluence,  higher  standards  of  living,  ex- 
ploitation of  natural  resoiu-ces,  increasing 
industrialization  and  technology  are  result- 
ing In  wholesale  and  sometimes  irreversible 
degradation  of  our  environment.  But  he 
would  be  benefitted  by  the  exploration  and 
generation  of  new  approaches  and  policies 
which  would  reduce  or  stem  this  tide 
through  better  methods  leading  to  reduc- 
tions in  materials  use  or  increased  re-cycling 
and  re-use  of  otherwise  waste  materials.  Un- 
questionably, there  needs  to  be  spelled  out 
the  ways  In  which  public  Intervention  and 
public  Investment  need  to  be  activated  for 
the  common  good,  that  is,  environmental 
protection. 

The  achievement  of  environmental  quality 
unquestionably  requires  utilization  of  a 
great  many  different  kinds  of  leverages. 
The  proposed  study  by  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Materials  Policy  could  add  to  the 
armamentarium  for  environmental  protec- 
tion if  adequate  emphasis  is  given  to  this 
aspect. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wesley  E.  Gilbertson.  P.E., 
Deputy     Secretary     for    Environmental 
Protection. 

Georgia  Forest  Research  Council, 

October  10.  1969. 
Hon.  J.  Caleb  Boggs, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Dear  Senator  Bocos:  Reference  was  made 
to  your  letter  of  October  3.  1969  to  the  Board 
of  Advisors  posing  seven  questions  from 
which  you  would  like  to  have  the  reaction 
of  the  advisors.  I  shall  attempt  to  answer 
your  questions  in  the  order  In  which  they 
were  presented: 

1.  No. 

2.  Yes.  as  this  commission  is  an  investiga- 
tive and  study  commission  I  suggest  that 
they  not  be  bound  by  tight  limitations  and 
restrictions. 

3.  Yes,   I   believe   that   the  directives 
adequate. 

4.  Yes. 

5.  None. 

6.  Yes,  definitely. 

7.  No. 
Comments:  I  endorse  the  establishment  of 

a  Commission  on  National  Materials  Policy. 
If  I  had  any  suggestion  it  would  be  that 
S.  2005  should  be  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Commission  should  be  created  at 


are 


the  earliest  possible  date  ao  that  they  may 
begin  their  investigation  and  study  without 
delay. 

Sincerely. 

H.  E.  Ruark, 

XMrecfor. 

The  UNivERsmr  or  Michigan, 

October  13,  1969. 
Hon.  J.  Caleb  Boggs. 
U.S.  Senate, 

Dear  Senator  Boocs:  The  report.  "Toward 
a  National  Materials  Policy."  which  I  should 
have  received  some  days  ago,  reached  me 
only  shortly  before  my  departure  for  two 
weeks  as  Adviser  to  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization. Thus.  I  have  time  for  only  the 
briefest  comments  now.  On  my  return,  i 
hope  to  examine  the  report  more  closely, 
and  I  shall  probably  have  more  detailed  com- 
ments at  that  time.  Rather  hurried  answers 
to  some  of  your  questions  are: 

1  I  believe  that  there  is  inadequate  policy 
and  governmental  machinery  for  the  dispos- 
al, redistribution,  or  whatever  term  is  to  be 
used,  of  materials  after  they  have  been  used 
Our  culture  is  well  equipped  to  assemble 
materials  of  many  kinds  into  the  areas  of 
greatest  concentration  of  people.  We  are 
very  poor,  however,  at  redistributing  used 
materials  over  the  earth.  This  redistribution 
will  be  an  essential  feature  of  any  environ- 
mental Improvement  method. 

2.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  com- 
mission would  have  needed  to  investigate  the 
availability  and  use  of  materials,  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  duties  listed  in  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  therefore  not  sure  that  I  under- 
stand the  full  meaning  of  the  question 

3.  Yes. 

4.  The  sum  seems  large  and  the  time  short, 
but  I  am  by  no  means  qualified  to  give  an 
informed  answer  to  this  question. 

5.  All  such  individuals  whom  I  know  would 
already  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
gressional Advisors. 

6.  Only  if  a  need  is  felt  within  the  ad- 
ministrative departments  for  the  advice  and 
recommendations  of  the  proposed  commis- 
sion. 

7.  Only  the  general  suggestion  raised  in 
answer  to  No.  1,  above. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Nelson  G.  Hakston, 
Director,  Museiim  of  Zoology. 

Indiana  University, 

October  13, 1969. 
Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs, 
U.S.  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator:  In  response  to  your  let- 
ter of  October  1.  1969.  may  I  offer  the  follow- 
ing reactions  to  Senate  Bill  2005.  The  Na- 
tional Materials  Policy  Act  of  1969.  In  at- 
tempting to  be  of  some  assistance  on  this 
matter,  I  will  follow  the  list  of  questions 
mentioned  with  your  letter. 

1.  The  whole  question  of  wasted  materials 
and  lack  of  provision  for  recycling  of  re- 
usable materials  has  certainly  received  in- 
sufficient attention.  It  seems  obvious  that  the 
enormous  problem  of  waste  being  created 
by  the  manufacture  of  no  return,  no  reuse 
containers,  and  by  the  manufacture  of  equip- 
ment which  can  not  be  repaired  and  can  only 
be  discarded  when  worn  out  or  broken.  I  am 
convinced  that  material  recycling  will 
shortly  become  a  national  policy  if  not  for 
reasons  of  material  shortage,  certainly  then 
as  a  measure  to  relieve  the  ever  mo  anting 
problem  of  waste  disposal.  I  would  hope  that 
this  aspect  of  materials  policy  would  receive 
much  greater  emphasis  in  the  future  than  it 
has  received  until  now. 

2.  Should  a  commission  be  created  as  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  I  would  not  think  it  de- 
sirable to  limit  it's  consideration  of  the  avail- 
ability of  use  of  materials. 

3.  The  directives  In  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  seem  adequate  to  me,  al- 
though they  perhaps  could  be  strengthened 
by  more  emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  a 
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materials  policy  to  systems  of  waste  man- 
agement and  disposal.  It  may  be  that  the 
main  body  of  the  bill  makes  ample  provi- 
sion for  this.  I  would  be  inclined  to  add  to 
Paragraph  6,  Section  204,  a  similar  affirma- 
tion to  effect  coordination  cooperation  among 
non-governmental  agencies  engaged  in  the 
production,  distribution  and  use  of  mate- 
rials. 

4.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment  to  the  bill  are  sufficient 
with  respect  to  its  life  and  fund  authoriza- 
tion. 

5.  I  am  not  able  to  suggest  at  the  moment 
persons  other  than  those  that  would  readily 
come  to  the  attention  of  your  committee  who 
might  be  tised  in  connection  with  the  analy- 
sis of  the  amendment.  You  have  no  doubt 
been  in  touch  with  Mr.  Richard  Carpenter 
who  is  heading  the  new  Environmental 
Policy  Section  in  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  I  am  con- 
fident that  he  could  be  very  useful  in  thl.s 
connection. 

6.  I  believe  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
mission would  serve  a  useful  purpose.  There 
Is  no  question  but  that  the  problems  to  which 
It  would  address  its  attention  are  of  major 
and  growing  importance  in  our  national 
economy  and  are  major  factors  in  the  diffi- 
culties that  we  Eire  now  having  with  the 
management  of  environmental  quality. 

7.  I  do  not  have  specific  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  amendment  but  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  desirable  and  c  >nstructive  piece 
of  legislation.  As  you  know,  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  session  of  the  91st  Congress,  or  in  any 
event,  the  second  session  can  enact  legisla- 
tion establishing  a  national  policy  for  the 
environment.  I  have  followed  with  much  in- 
terest the  legislation  enacted  in  both  houses 
of  Congress  during  the  past  several  months. 
If  the  features  of  the  several  bills  that  have 
been  front  runners  for  consideration  were 
combined  in  an  appropriate  manner  I  think 
we  could  have  a  very  strong  and  effective 
piece  of  legislation  that  would  be  very  well 
received  throughout  the  country.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  your  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  would  be  a 
contribution  to  national  environmental  pol- 
icy. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Very  sincerely, 

Lynton  K.  Caldwell. 
Studies  in  Science,  Technology  &  Public 
Policy. 

The  University  ok  Texas  at  Austin, 

October  13,  1969. 
Hon.  J.  Caleb  Boggs, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Boggs:  I  am  indeed  quite  glad  to 
respond  to  your  request  of  October  1  for  com- 
ments on  the  amendment  which  you  and 
various  of  your  colleagues  are  proposing  to 
S.  2005.  I  am  very  much  in  sympathy  with 
the  objectives  of  your  group.  I  will  try  to 
answer  to  the  best  of  my  ability  some  of  the 
questions  which  you  have  posed. 

With  respect  to  question  1,  I  feel  that  we 
have  an  inadequate  national  policy  with 
respect  to  materials  today,  if  Indeed  one  can 
say  that  we  do  have  a  general  policy.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  present  need  is  one  for 
a  policy  toward  the  total  resources  of  the 
earth  and  toward  these  resources  as  viewed 
with  respect  to  the  size  of  the  human  popu- 
lation. As  an  ecologlst,  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  limits  to  the  potential  growth  of  any 
population.  Including  that  of  man.  This 
means  that  the  earth  has  a  carrying  capacity 
for  man  that  is  determined  by  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  necessities  which  man  requires. 
Therefore,  I  feel  that  any  consideration  of 
materials  should  also  carry  a  consideration 
of  the  desirable  limits  to  be  put  on  the  hu- 
man population.  The  U.S.  policy  toward 
materials  should  be  one  that  takes  into 
account  the  totality  of  resources  of  the 
planet  not  Just  those  available  nationally. 


In  answer  to  question  2, 1  feel  that  a  com- 
mission such  as  proposed  in  your  amend- 
ment should  have  great  freedom  of  action 
in  Investigating  the  availability  and  poten- 
tial use  of  materials.  As  stated  above,  I  feel 
that  the  commission  should  take  an  inter- 
national view  rather  than  a  purely  national- 
istic one. 

In  answer  to  question  3,  I  believe  that  the 
directives  to  the  proposed  commission  are 
quite  broad,  and  I  can  make  no  useful  sug- 
gestion for  broadening  of  these  directives. 
I  am  particularly  enthusiastic  about  Item 
7  regarding  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  establishing  computer  inventories  of  na- 
tional and  international  material  require- 
ment supplies  and  alternatives.  I  would  only 
add  that  I  would  hope  that  again  the  ques- 
tion of  human  population  size  with  relation 
to  availability  might  also  be  fed  into  the 
computer.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  time 
has  come  and  is  actually  past  due  when  the 
world  must  look  at  population  with  respect 
to  the  ablUty  of  the  earth's  resources  to 
support  that  population.  Only  by  computer 
modeling  and  by  the  use  of  the  modern 
technologies  provided  by  the  computer  can 
the  complex  interaction  of  population  and 
resources  on  a  world-wide  Ixisis  be  gainfully 
analyzed. 

With  respect  to  question  4,  I  am  rather 
dubious  that  a  life  of  Hi  years  would  be  ade- 
quate to  see  the  Job  completed  as  I  see  the 
job  ahead. 

I  hope  these  comments  have  been  of  use 
to  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

W.  Frank  Blair. 
Professor  of  Zoology. 

Tenneco.  Inc., 
October  13,  1969. 
Hon.  J.  Caleb  Boggs, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Boggs:  Your  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 1.  1969,  in  reference  to  S.  2005  was  mis- 
directed and  has  Just  now  been  received.  I. 
therefore,  regret  the  delay  in  my  response. 

For  convenience,  I  will  reply  using  the 
format  of  your  attachment  and  my  comments 
will  relate  to  the  number  of  the  questions 
listed. 

I.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  Originated  By  The  Legislative 
Reference  Service  Library  of  Congress  has 
adequately  defined  the  problem  by  stating  it 
is  the  availability,  use,  and  disposal  of  ma- 
terials which  should  receive  the  attention  of 
a  National  Commission  to  be  established 
through  legislation.  It  is  my  candid  opinion 
that  none  of  these  areas  are  receiving  ade- 
quate attention. 

With  reference  to  the  availability  of  ma- 
terials, I  would  call  to  your  attention  the 
impact  which  may  result  from  success  in  the 
recovery  of  manganese  nodules  from  the 
ocean  fioor.  This  is  relevant  to  me  at  this 
point  in  time  because  Tenneco  Inc.,  through 
their  subsidiary  Deepsea  Ventures,  Inc.,  is  the 
first  privately  financed  organization  with  a 
mission  to  economically  recover  manganese 
nodules  from  the  deep  ocean  floor,  I.e.,  10,000 
to  15,000  feet,  and  to  process  those  nodules  in 
order  to  extract  the  metals  contained  therein. 
This  is  Just  one  technological  activity  cur- 
rently under  way  which  may  have  a  substan- 
tial effect  on  the  availability  of  certain  met- 
als currently  in  short  supply. 

Intuitively,  I  suspect  that  the  United 
States,  Its  Government.  Industry,  and  people 
are  not  wisely  using  those  materials  which 
are  available  and  that  waste  may  well  result 
in  material  shortages  which,  if  continued, 
may  be  strategically  and  economically  intol- 
erable. My  point  is  that  if  such  waste  exists, 
then  we  as  a  country  must  recognize  it  and 
seek  workable  solutions  which  will  result  in 
the  avoidance  of  such  waste. 

With  reference  to  disposal,  we  have  a  para- 
dox currently  in  existence  where  we  have 
solid  waste  materials  choking  our  very  exist- 


ence with  an  important  percentage  of  this 
solid  waste  being  useable  fibre.  While  at  the 
same  time,  the  paper  manufacturers  of  the 
United  Stales  are  suffering  from  a  lack  of  raw 
resources  which  could  be  offset  by  reclaiming 
waste  fiber. 

The  jKilnt  of  these  three  examples  is  to 
stress  the  fact  that  all  three  elements  of  the 
materials  problem,  i.e.,  availability,  use.  and 
disposal,  have  not  had  the  proper  attention 
and  may  very  well  result  in  serious  economic 
consequence  to  our  country. 

2.  Yes.  in  my  Judgment  the  Commission 
should  investigate  not  only  the  availability 
and  use  of  materials  but  also  their  disposal. 
I  have  interpreted  the  amendment  sp)onsored 
by  you  and  your  colleagues  to  result  In  the 
creation  of  a  group  of  specialists  who  would, 
on  a  very  broad  basis,  investigate  the  avail- 
ability, use.  and  disposal  of  materials  for  the 
purpose  of  recommending  a  course  of  action 
for   our   Government   to  follow   to   assure   a 
sound  National  materlaU  policy.  It  would  be 
my  reaction  that  such  a  Conunisslon  be  re- 
stricted to  that   function.  The  Commission 
should  not  \>e  made  permanent  and  neither 
should   it  have   authority   to  create   and /or 
implement   National   policy.    I   believe    that 
each  element  of  our  material  problem  is  in- 
ordinately complex  and  of  a  magnitude  be- 
yond the  understanding  of  most  individuals. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  some  point 
in  time  the  Congress  may  find  it  necessary 
to  establish  a  permanent  organization  which 
would  be  responsible  for  the  development  of 
plans  and  policies  that  would  assure  an  in- 
telligent National  program  in  the  materials 
field.  I  envision  an  organization  something 
like  the  former  N.A.G.A.  This  was  an  organi- 
zation that  contributed  greatly  to  progress  of 
aviation  in  the  United  States.  It  sponsored 
research  internally  and  externally.  It  served 
as  a  repository  for  a  vast  array  of  technical 
information  in  the  aeronautical  sciences.  It 
was  objective,  effective,  and  trusted  by  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  alike.  During  its  long 
history,   it  seemed   to  avoid  politics  in  the 
conduct  of  its  affairs.  I  see  a  similar  organi- 
zation   required    for    material    technology. 
There  Is  a  need  to  know  what  is  being  done 
in  research,  development,  and  standard  prac- 
tice;  and  similarly,  what  can  be  done.  The 
former  might  be  accomplished  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  central  information  repository 
which    would    include    pertinent    statistics, 
technical  state  of  the  art,  procedures,  tech- 
nique, policy  and  laws.  The  latter  may  result 
from   sponsored    research   and   development 
programs  within  the  Government  organiza- 
tion as  well  as  industry.  On  the  disposal  end 
of  the  material  problem,  we  have  activities 
fraught  with  politics  from  the  township  level 
right  on  through  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Not  long  past,  the  results  of  an  important 
mayoralty  race  was   strongly   influenced   by 
an  emotional  appeal  related  to  whether  or 
not  a  housewife  should  separate  her  garbage. 
I,  therefore,   believe  in  some  way  we  must 
remove    these    problems    from    politics.    We 
must  permit  science  and  economics  to  de- 
termine the  proper  cotirse  of  action. 

3.  Yes.  I  find  the  directives  in  the  amend- 
ment to  be  adequate.  The  Commission  is 
authorized  to  investigate  In  a  very  broad 
area  and  I  believe  It  should  be  confined 
to  investigation  and  concomitant  recom- 
mendations. 

4.  Yes,  I  believe  the  I'i  year  life  is  ade- 
quate for  an  optimum  contribution  by  a 
Commission.  I  do  not,  however,  feel  that 
$2,000,000  authorized  for  that  period  of  time 
Is  adequate.  I  beUeve  that  five  times  that 
amount  would  be  required  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  do  what  I  hlnk  Is  required.  I  can 
envision  their  using  Government  and  private 
industry  research  and  development  organi- 
zations for  comprehensive  analyses  related 
to  systems,  engineering,  economics,  behavior 
patterns  and  other  obvious  areas  which  re- 
late to  this  problem.  To  do  this  adequately, 
they  are  going  to  require  money. 
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5.  Yes,  Mr.  George  Dleak,  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Packaging  Corporation  of  America,  1632 
Chicago  Avenve,  Evanston,  Illinois  00304; 
Mr.  Steven  Bfown,  Environmental  Science 
Coordinator,  "tenneco  Chemicals,  Inc.,  380 
Park  Avenue,  ffew  York,  New  York  10017. 

6.  Yes,  the  Qrmmlsslon  can  serve  a  useful 
purpose. 

7.  None,  oth0r  than  Increase  the  amount 
of  money  authorized  for  the  Commission. 

I  am  conceilned  primarily  with  the  dis- 
posal part  of  the  materials  problem.  In  my 
investigations  Ito  date,  I  find  little  or  no 
imagination,  ihnovation,  or  aggressiveness 
being  used  in  Tthe  approch  to  a  solution  of 
this  universal!  problem.  In  reviewing  ex- 
tracts on  the  ^ants  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Solid  WMte  Division  of  HE.W.,  I  find 
large  sums  of  |  money  being  spent  for  the 
construction  df  new  incinerators  and  the 
development  ot  new  land  fills.  I  have  not 
seen  a  grant  which  is  In  support  of  research 
or  development  directed  to  new  ways  of  dis- 
posing of  suchJ  material.  I  would  expect  to 
find  some  placeiln  the  Oovernment  a  research 
grant  In  support  of  the  development  of  bio- 
degradable materials.  It  may,  for  instance, 
be  possible  to  rearrange  the  molecular  struc- 
ture of  polyviriyl  chloride  (PVC)  to  permit 
degradation  at|a  given  point  In  time  or  by 
the  Introductloti  of  a  catalyst.  My  point  here 
lA  that  Jn  my  judgment,  the  United  States, 
1X3  Coyei:Anien^  and  its  people  are  not  using 
Imagination,  resourcefulness,  and  Inventive- 
ness to  solve  tlils  serlo\is  problem  that  con- 
fronts the  worljl.  Without  question,  we  have 
the  technical  capability  but  we  seem  to  lack 
the  desire  to  cc|ifront  and  resolve  this  prob- 
lem. The  Comnisslon  that  you  smd  your  col- 
leagues envlslom  may  very  well  serve  u  the 
catalyst  In  oub  country  to  develop  a  con- 
structive coursi  of  action  In  this  vital  area 
of  National  Interest. 

Sincerely]yours, 

Robert  R.  Lent, 
Director,  CSrporate  Research  and  Devel- 
opment 4id  Marketing  Services. 


Senator  J.  Ct 
U.S.  Senate. 
Deas  Sir: 
of  October  1st 


EcqLociCAL  Science  Corp., 

iami.  Fla.,  October  14, 1969. 

BOGGS, 


nk  you  for  your  nice  letter 
d  the  material  on  proposed 
amendments  tojS.  2005,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

I  complliEentj  you  and  your  Committee  on 
Public  Works  on.  an  excellent  presentation. 
I  support  your  proposal  enthusiastically. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  lack  of  encour- 
agement that  oiir  present  administration  is 
providing  for  areative  technical  talent  to 
pioneer  radicallj  new  concepts  that  can  solve 
our  material  disposal  problem  economically. 
The  challenge  is  upon  us  to  find  a  way  to 
dispose  of  our  axplodlng  volume  of  wet  and 
dry  garbage,  so^id  refuse  and  miscellaneous 
liquid  wastes.  Present  methods  not  only  are 
uneconomic  bui  are  imperiling  survival  of 
human  beings  in  this  earth  by  drastically 
upsetting  the  eaological  balance  that  nature 
for  so  many  years  has  provided  to  sustain 
human  life.  We  must  move  with  haste  to  en- 
courage the  greatest  natural  resources  that 
we  have — creative  technical  talent — likely 
found  In  an  enibryo  company  such  as  Eco- 
logical Science  |  Corporation — to  apply  ad- 
y  to  dispose  of  such  refuse 
t  cycles  the  effluents  back 
c  pattern  that  nature's  eco- 
n  handle, 
e    specific    questions 


you 


vanced  technol 
In  a  manner 
Into  the  rhyt: 
logical  system 

Concerning 
raised: 

I  dont  believ^  the  Commission  should  In- 
vestigate the  avbilablllty  and  use  of  mate- 
rials. Rather.  th«  emphasis  should  be  on  the 
manner  materials  are  Integrated  In  terms  of 
th«  ultimate  disposal  requirement.  This  Is 
the  area  that  haB  been  completely  neglected 
In  our  society, 


I  believe  the  directives  In  the  amendment 
to  the  Commission  on  materials  policy  are 
adequate.  I  would  s\iggest  that  it  specifically 
be  understood  that  the  Chairman  of  such 
Commission  would  be  an  Individual  other 
than  the  President's  Science  Advisor. 

I  think  the  Initial  appropriation  of  $2 
million  for  the  first  18  months  Is  an  adequate 
start.  I  believe  the  purpose  of  the  Commis- 
sion should  be  primarily  of  a  catalytic  na- 
ture— one  that  deals  In  concepts  and  estab- 
lishes ground  rules  that  stimulate  proper 
application  of  advanced  technology  to  the 
various  problems  at  hand. 

Without  question,  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  would  serve  a  most  needed 
and  urgent  purpose. 

I  would  be  happy  to  appear  before  your 
Committee,  Senator  Boggs,  to  testify  my 
enthusiastic  support  of  what  you  are  pro- 
posing. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  help,  please 
advise. 

Cordially, 

HaROLO  P.  KOENIG, 

President. 

American  Geographical  Societt, 

October  14,  1969. 
Hon.  J.  Caleb  Hoggs, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Boggs:  Replying  to  your 
letter  of  October  3rd,  I  have  read  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  your  bill  on  environ- 
mental quality,  and  find  it  to  be  excellent. 

Replying  to  the  specific  questions  on  ma- 
terials policy,  I  have  always  felt  that  we 
should  know  more  about  the  available  in- 
ventory of  materials  before  we  considered 
programs,  such  as  we  have  often  considered, 
for  distributing  particular  things  to  certain 
groups  of  persons.  In  some  cases,  we  Eire  quite 
clearly  promising  to  distribute  more  than 
exists  in  all  the  world.  This  is  particularly 
true  about  programs  in  under-developed 
countries. 

In  another  one  of  the  specific  questions,  I 
note  that  the  proposed  authorization  Is  for 
a  IVi  year  life  for  the  commission.  Knowing 
of  the  many  delays  which  beset  any  pro- 
gram, I  wonder  whether  the  IVa  year  figure 
may  not  be  too  short.  I  also  wonder  whether 
the  $2,000,000  aguie  is  not  perhaps  a  little 
too  generous.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  staffing  of  such  a  commission  or 
its  expenses,  but  I  would  hope  that  these 
could  be  held  to  a  lower  figure. 

With  best  wishes. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Serge  A.  Korff, 

President. 

Illinois  Natural  Histort  Survey, 

Urbana,  III.,  October  14, 1969. 
Hon.  J.  Caleb  Boggs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Boggs:  I  have  read  and  re- 
read the  Amendment,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  a  Proposed  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Materials  Policy,  and  the  list  of  ques- 
tions on  the  same  subject.  While  I  wish  I 
could  be  of  some  help  to  you,  it  would  be 
presumptuous  of  me  to  even  suggest  that 
my  knowledge  Includes  the  area  of  materi- 
als and  our  National  requirements  In  that 
regard.  One  does  not  have  to  be  an  authority, 
of  course,  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  in- 
telligent use  of  our  natural  resources,  and 
for  maximum  reduction  in  waste  and  wastes 
from  such  use.  Where  wastes  cannot  be  elim- 
inated, some  means  for  disposal  must  be 
found  which  create  minimum  further  dete- 
rioration of  our  environment.  Thus,  Insofar 
as  these  matters  are  to  be  Investigated  by 
the  proposed  National  Commission,  even  I 
can  agree  with  some  assurance  to  the  desira- 
bility of  the  Commission  being  formed.  De- 
spite the  goodness  of  your  Intentions,  how- 
ever, I  suspect  the  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sion will  not  result  In  a  lasting  solution  to 


these  problems  because  of  the  lack  of  a  ve- 
hicle for  assuring  the  implementation  of  the 
Commission's    recommendations. 

Perhaps  I  have  become  a  bit  dUcouraged 
with  this  sort  of  thing  in  our  State  and  Na- 
tional governments.  If  the  Commission  does 
Its  Job  projjerly  and  conducts  a  genuine  in- 
depth  evaluation  of  materials-use  as  it  con- 
cerns the  ultimate  and  total  welfare  of  man- 
kind, the  Commission's  report  will  step  on 
the  toes  of  some  pretty  powerful  organiza- 
tions who,  thus  far,  hold  immediate  economic 
profit  to  be  more  important  than  anything 
else.  History  does  not  suggest  that  either  the 
Executive  or  the  Legislative  branches  of  our 
government  will  do  anything  with  the  report 
that  is  contrary  to  good  practical  politics.  A 
few  farslghted  and  genuinely  conscientious 
individuals  In  the  Congress  will  continue  to 
try  for  something  better,  however,  and  I  sus- 
pect that  is  why  persons  such  as  yourself 
keep  pecking  away  at  the  problem  in  the 
hope  that  significant  results  will  ultimately 
materialize. 

It  seems  to  some  of  us  In  the  boondocks 
that  the  attitudes  of  Congress  are  gradually 
changing  toward  a  greater  realization  of  the 
consequences  of  mankind  fouling  its  own 
nest.  Now  that  the  maintenance  of  environ- 
mental quality  has  begun  to  take  on  the 
aspects  of  a  national  fever,  however,  it  is 
quite  disheartening  to  note  that  really  pro- 
gressive legislation  tc  this  end  is  being 
stymied  by  the  evident  search  for  personal 
political  gain  by  those  very  persons  in  whom 
we  had  begun  to  have  confidence. 

I  apologize,  Senator,  for  straying  off 
on  a  tangent  that  doesn't  really  have  con- 
siderable relationship  to  the  questions  you 
have  asked  of  me.  My  impatience  appears  to 
be  showing,  perhaps,  because  the  problem  of 
environmental  quality  is  becoming  even 
more  desperate  while  we  maneuver  and 
manipulate  to  satisfy  other  interests  which, 
though  now  formidable  in  appearance,  will 
prove  lUtimately  to  ta  of  such  little  overall 
Importance  as  to  escape  mention  In  the  his- 
tory of  mankind. 

Maybe  we  are  attacking  the  environ- 
ment and  materials  problems  from  the 
wrong  direction.  In  my  naive  Judgment, 
we  might  achieve  greater  and  quicker  suc- 
cess If,  through  some  mechanism  utiliz- 
ing better  perspective,  a  package  of  finite 
national  goals  could  be  developed — a  sort  of 
10  Commandments  which  woiold  determine 
the  orientation  of  all  the  activities  of  our 
nation.  But  I  would  counsel  that  criteria  for 
determining  these  goals  must  be — not  the 
needs  and  pressures  of  national  prestige 
whether  economic  development  or  military 
stature  but  rather — the  needs  revealed  by  a 
realistic  and  objective  evaluation  of  the  basic 
requireuents  of  the  physical  and  mental 
health  and  well-being  of  all  mankind.  Once 
such  national  goals  or  objectives  are  estab- 
lished and  made  Inviolable  by  legislative  ac- 
tion, we  might  be  more  effective  in  o\ir 
search  for  means  to  achieve  the  goals. 

Yes.  I  know  the  development  of  such  hard 
and  fast  regulations  of  our  national  be- 
havior is  probably  politically  unrealistic  at 
this  time.  However,  if  such  were  in  force  and 
If  the  improvement  of  environment  quality 
was  one  of  the  highest  priority  national  ob- 
jectives, I  suspect  the  membership  of  the 
ad  hoc  Committee  on  National  Materials 
Goals  and  Objectives  would  have  contained 
at  least  one  individual  whose  basic  training 
and  experience  was  concerned  with  the  com- 
ponents of  environmental  quality  and  that 
more  than  four  lines  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  S.  2005  would  have  been  devoted  to 
treatment  of  this  subject. 

While  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  been  of  much 
real  help  to  you  in  this  Instance,  please  feel 
free  to  call  upon  me  for  assistance  in  mat- 
ters where  my  competence  may  be  greater. 
Respectfully  yours, 

George  Sprugel,  Jr., 

Chief. 
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October  15, 1969. 
Senator  J.  Caleb  Boocs, 
VS.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Boggs;  The  fact  that  S.  2005 
(With  proposed  Amendments)  should  have 
been  introduced  a  generation  ago  does  not 
alter  its  importance  today.  There  is  a  bare 
chance  yet  that  we  may  rescue  our  environ- 
ment; S.  2005  could  be  one  of  the  llfesavlng 
instruments. 

A  national  policy  on  materials  is  needed. 
Perhaps  your  Commission  is  the  way  to  go 
about  it.  I  would  want  some  assurance  that 
everything  else  in  this  area  (and  perhaps 
comprehended  by  other  sections  of  S.  2005) 
will  not  come  to  a  halt  or  be  delayed  while  a 
Commission  picks  its  way  through  this  bris- 
tling minefield  of  interests.  Specifically  I 
hope  that  the  research  needed  on  recycling 
and  such  technical  questions  would  not  be 
frustrated  or  put  off,  since  they  are  of  essence. 
Prayer  will  do  no  good  in  this  situation,  only 
brains  and  perseverance. 

Dr.  Irving  Bengelsdorf  said  in  this  morn- 
ing's Los  Angeles  'Hmes,  "We  must  stop  treat- 
ing our  planetary  home  as  if  we  had  a  spare 
in  the  trunk.  There  not  only  is  no  spare,  there 
is  no  trunk."  Why  not  have  this  nice  collec- 
tion of  words  embossed  on  the  membership 
certificates  of  your  Commission? 

I  conclude  this  letter  with  brief  comments 
on  the  seven  questions  attached  to  yoxu-  let- 
ter of  October  1 : 

1.  No  issue  is  yet  receiving  sufficient  atten- 
tion; that  is  why  S.  2005  and  the  proposed 
amendment  make  so  much  sense. 

2.  No,  in  answer  to  first  query.  This  would 
be  diversionary.  There  are  mountains  of  data 
that  the  Commission  ought  to  be  required  to 
assimilate.  In  answer  to  the  second  query,  the 
Commission  ought  not  to  be  restricted  in  any 
way.  It  is  being  asked  to  provide  guidance  in 
a  National  Emergency,  and  should  not  be 
hobbled. 

3.  The  language  of  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment is  too  placid  for  my  taste.  How  to  im- 
part a  sense  of  vu-gency?  I  don't  like  Sec. 
203(a)  ".  .  .  demonstrated  competence  with 
regard  to  matters  of  materials  policy  .  .  ." 
This  provision  builds  in  back-scratching  as 
a  Commission  principle.  For  once  I'd  like  to 
see  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  general  welfare. 
The  political  process  has  not  been  enhanced 
in  the  minds  of  Santa  Barbarans  by  the  ac- 
tivities of  those  in  and  out  of  government 
with  respect  to  the  great  Channel  Oil  spill. 
These  are  uniformly  men  of  ".  .  .  demon- 
strated competence,  etc."  but  their  compe- 
tence is  Inevitably  attached  to  the  Interests 
of  the  oil  industry. 

4.  Yes.  It  will  keep  the  Commission  from 
horsing  around. 

5.  Wallace  Pratt  (former  oil  geologist  for 
Standard  Oil  Company  (N.J.)  now  retired), 
2820  North  Torino  Ave..  Tuscon,  Ariz.  85716; 
Prof.  Norman  Sanders,  130  Arroqul  Road, 
Montecito,  Calif.  93103. 

6.  Yes,  as  indicated  above. 

7.  See  comment  on  Question  3  above. 
I  am  grateful  to  you  for  inviting  my  com- 
ments and  wish  you  well. 

W.  H.  Perrv. 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Warner  Burns  Toan  Lunde, 

October  15,  1969. 
Re  amendment  to  S.  2005. 
Senator  J.  Caleb  Bogcs, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Boggs:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  October  1st. 

I  do  not  feel  competent  to  answer  some 
of  the  questions  you  have  posed  but  in  re- 
spect to  the  directive  to  the  Commission,  I 
would  surely  hope  that  the  relationship  of 
materials  policy  to  land  use  would  be  a  para- 
mount policy  question.  It  should  clearly  be 
the  aim  of  national  materials  policy  that  the 
operations  of  all  materials-extractive  indvis- 
triea,  particularly  terminal  operations,  be 
conducted  in  a  much  more  respectful  atti- 
tude  toward   the   land,   water   courses   and 


water  bodies.  A  positive  policy  toward  en- 
couraging Innovation  in  land  reclamation  of 
such  disturbed  land  should  accompany  reg- 
ulatory legislation  enforcing  compliance 
with  the  overall  requirement  that  the  ex- 
tractive Industry  render  the  land  usable 
when  extractive  work  ceases,  rather  than 
abandon  the  land  in  dereliction. 

To  that  end  may  I  suggest  under  Sec.  204 
(a)(2),  the  Insertion  of  a  sub-para  (c)  as 
follows,  "and  (c)  national  land  use  policy", 
or  some  similar  way  of  charging  the  Com- 
mission with  the  inclusion  of  land  consider- 
ations in  its  social  accoxmting  approach 
toward  materials  policy. 

I   trust  I  have  conveyed   the  significance 
of  this  point  of  view  and,  if  not,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

Prithjof  M.  Lunde. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

October  15,  1969. 
Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Boggs:  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
comment  on  your  letter  of  1  October  and 
S.  2005.  The  lateness  of  this  reply  is  due  to 
my  hospitalization  with  hepatitis,  for  which 
I  apologize  ( both  to  you  and  to  myself ) . 

I  believe  S.  2005  hits  at  the  heart  of  an 
extremely  serious  problem.  Our  "throw- 
away"  economy  particularly  offends  an  ecolo- 
glst,  such  as  myself,  whose  training  revolves 
around  the  necessity  of  recycling  materials 
in  order  that  the  viability  of  the  ecosystem 
upon  which  we  depend  be  maintained.  Even 
more  offensive  is  our  poisoning  (with  pollu- 
tion) of  ecosystems  which  is  surely  leading 
to  the  collapse  of  mechanisms  which  make 
recycling  possible?  Needless  to  say,  I  would 
hate  to  see  the  collapse  of  our  nation  as  a 
result  of  ecological  collapse — such  as  prob- 
ably happened  to  the  Maya,  and  to  the  Med- 
iterranean nations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  etc. 
We  are  not  so  far  removed  from  these  as  we 
sometimes  think! 

Your  summary  questions  are  answered 
briefly,  in  order.  ( 1 )  Disposal  of  nuclear  waste 
is  an  unresolved  matter  and  one  which 
causes  many  of  us  to  feel  that  the  nuclear 
power  Industry  is  Jumping  the  gim  on  pub- 
lic and  environmental  health.  The  highly- 
secret  boats  of  all  kinds  need  a  thorough 
going-over  here  too.  In  fact,  the  military  is 
a  major  polluter  and  should  be  brought  to 
task  most  severely.  Garbage  and  cars  are  the 
major  civilian  concern;  the  packaging 
(throw-away  bottle  and  plastic  carton)  in- 
dustry can  only  be  afforded  by  such  nations 
as  the  U.S.  and  the  result  is  a  frightful  mess 
and  heavy  financial  disposal  burden. 

(2)  Yes,  a  commission  should  be  ap- 
pointed. It  should  be  broad,  not  limited.  It 
should  be  based  upon  recycling  of  materials 
and  in  close  cooperation  with  any  Environ- 
mental Quality  group (s)  set  up  or  perhaps 
under  the  direction  of  one  such  group.  It 
should  cooperate  with  the  USPHS  and  the 
USDI  and  not  be  subject  to  DOD.  AEC,  or 
other  restrictions. 

(3)  The  directives  appear  good,  but  then  I 
am  no  legislator!  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  ecologlst,  I  would  emphasize  the  inclu- 
sion of  environmental  scientists  (p.  2,  line 
10)  and  recycling  (p.  3,  paragraph  3) . 

(4)  One  and  a  half  years  and  $2  million 
must  be  adequate.  This  is  a  problem  as 
critical  as  violence,  though  more  technical. 
What  were  the  time/costs  there? 

(5)  I  am  passing  copies  of  your  letter, 
my  answer,  and  S2005  to  the  following  col- 
leagues here  at  Hopkins : 

Dr.  E.  P.  Radford.  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Medicine. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Herriott,  Department  of  Bio- 
chemistry. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Kruse,  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Health. 

Dr.  Radford's  expertise  is  in  environmental 
health;  Dr.  Herriott's  is  in  biochemistry,  ge- 


netics, and  their  relation  to  public  health; 
and  Dr.  Krusfe  Is  our  school's  leading  au- 
thority on  waste  disposal.  All  are  quite  cog- 
nizant with  "advise  imd  consent"  within 
government. 

(6)  Yes— implied  in  the  above— provided 
close  ties  are  maintained  with  other  Environ- 
mental Quality  group  (8) . 

(7)  Answer  is  given  in  (3)  above. 

In  conclusion,  you  see  that  I  take  the 
holistic,  environmental  view  of  the  latter- 
day  ecosystem  ecologlst.  The  surest  route  to 
disaster  is  to  consider  pollution,  waste,  and 
resource  use  piecemeal,  plant  by  plant  or 
resource  by  resource.  Water,  land,  and  people 
work  and  live  together  and  the  best  legisla- 
tion will  recognize  the  need  to  use  and  regu- 
late ecosystems  rather  than  resources  and 
waste  products  one  at  a  time.  In  this  regard, 
the  Federal  structure  is  weak,  for  it  Is  set 
up  to  regulate  piecemeal  (health,  wildlife, 
power,  oil,  etc.)  which  is  proving  to  be  lolly 
in  our  crowded  world. 
My  sincere  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Carlton  Ray, 
Associate  Professor, 
Department  of  Pathobiology . 

National  Wildlife  Federation. 

October  16, 1969. 
Hon.  J.  Caleb  Boggs, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Boggs:  Thank  you  for  invit- 
ing me  to  comment  upon  your  proposal  for  a 
National  Commission  on  Materials  Policy  as 
an  amendment  to  pending  legislation  on  solid 
waste  disposal. 

The  establishment  of  this  Commission  and 
a  National  Policy  on  Materials  will,  In  my 
view,  have  much  merit,  if  its  objectives  are 
not  going  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Environmental  Council  or  with  the 
framework  of  other  proposals  lor  over-all 
national  policy  on  the  environment  which 
are  being  considered. 

If  a  national  policy  relating  to  solid  waste 
disposal  is  to  be  established,  I  would  sug- 
gest it  might  be  well  to  pattern  it  after  the 
programs  which  have  been  set  up  for  air 
and  water  pollution  abatement.  Respond- 
ing specifically  to  the  questions  asked  in  the 
attachment  to  your  October  1  letter,  I  would 
suggest  the  following: 

1.  Problem  areas  which  merit  special  con- 
sideration are  the  location  of  city  dumps  in 
places  where  they  disturb  ecological  areas, 
such  as  marshes  and  swamps,  or  pollute 
water:  and  the  filling  of  fish  spawning 
grounds.  In  short,  any  waste  disposal  pro- 
posals should  receive  full  ecological  con- 
sideration. 

2.  Research  on  self-destructing  packaging 
to  replace  bottles,  aluminum  cans,  etc.,  is 
strongly  recommended  and  we  believe  this  is 
provided  for  in  Section  204(a)(3)  of  your 
proposal. 

3.  and  4.  Yes  to  both  questions. 

5.  If  you  have  not  already  done  so.  we 
recommend  you  contact  Mr.  Allen  H.  Seed. 
Executive  Vice  President  of  Keep  America 
Beautiful.  99  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  New 
York  10016. 

6.  We  believe  the  establishment  of  this 
Commission  would  serve  a  most  useful  pur- 
pose, unless  another  group  is  already  plan- 
ning to  do  the  same  thing. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  L.  Kimball. 

Executive  Director. 

University-  of  Rhode  Island. 

October  16.  1969. 
Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Boggs  :  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  October  1 . 

I  am  sorry  to  be  late  in  replying,  but  I 
have  been  away  for  the  past  ten  days,  so  I 
am  behind  In  my  correpondence. 
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I  did  hkve  ibe  pleasure  of  being  In  jour 
sUte  of  DeUw^e  on  that  trip. 

With  reference  to  your  suggested  amend- 
ment to  docutaent  S.  3005.  I  heartily  agree 
with  Its  purpiose,  and  look  forward  to  its 
approval  by  tbe  Congress.  The  only  ques- 
tion I  raise — ipjd  perhaps  its  not  proper  to 
do  so  In  the  antendment — is  that  it  may  place 
primary  empt^asls  upon  technology  rather 
than  upon  public  policy.  Section  4,  page  3. 
does  ask  that]  opportunities  and  incentives 
be  considered.!  The  great  difficulty  in  waste 
material  manigement,  is  to  get  the  Indi- 
viduals to  acc^t  the  price  of  salvage  or  rec- 
lamation In  tHe  cost  of  the  new  product.  If 
somehow  con^rvatlon  legislation  could  be 
enacted  that  ^ould  oblige  producers  to  In- 
clude dlsposallsalvage  costs  in  the  original 
price  of  their  Iproduct,  then  funds  for  dis- 
posal and /or  siiivage  would  be  collected  au- 
tomatically. Td  my  mind  the  management  of 
waste  products — their  disposal  and /or  con- 
servation is  mqre  of  a  psychological  problem 
than  technological. 

It  Is  very  encouraging  to  note  the  efforts 
that  you  andlyour  good  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  are  maxlng  to  provide  America  with 
a  more  liveablejenvironment. 
Sincere!]  yours, 

EOWARO  HiGBEE, 

Professor  of  Geography. 


I  Connecticut  Couxgx, 

October  17, 1969. 
Hon.  J.  Caleb  ^ggs, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Deab  SsNATok  Bocos:  I  very  much  favor 
your  proposed  i  Amendments  S.  2005  in  ref- 
erence to  the  ^lid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  Any 
Commission  thiit  can  be  concerned  with  the 
holistic  view  Ih  resource  use  will  aid  im- 
measurably. Uqless  we  begin  to  look  at  our 
entire  ecologicid  base  hollstlcally  we  shall 
find  ourselves  ip  a  trap  waiting  to  be  sprung. 
For  example,  California  produces  over  40% 
of  the  vegetables  for  our  nation  yet  its  first 
and  second  claM  agricultural  lands  are  dis- 
appearing at  a  fantastic  rate.  Unless  this 
trend  is  arresteil  people  in  New  York  or  Flor- 
ida will  be  seriously  affected  by  food  short- 
ages, if  the  popjulatlon  continues  to  increase. 

Who  Is  seriously  loolclng  at  this  problem 
besides  Dr.  Wa^t  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  systei^s  ecologlst?  Currently  he  Is 
restricting  his  efforts  to  one  county  with  a 
proposal  to  stuhy  California  as  a  whole.  We 
should  be  lookliig  at  aU  the  States  since  they 
are  Interdependent.  I  merely  mention  this 
as  representing;  one  of  many  problems  not 
receiving  adeq4ate  attention  on  a  national 
scale.  The  nee^  for  a  Council  of  Ecological 
Advslsors  and  u  National  Institute  of  Ecol- 
ogy Is  absolutely  essential. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely 

WlLUAM  A.  NiERINC, 

Professor  of  Botany. 

Battell  t  Memorial  iNSTrruTB, 

October  20,  1969. 
Hon.  J.  Caleb  ^ogcs, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deab  SenatorI  Boggs  :  I  have  examined  your 
proposed  amendment  (S.  2005)  to  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  and  the  report  on  a  Pro- 
posed Commission  on  National  Materials  Pol- 
icy which  you  .so  kindly  sent  to  me.  As  a 
member  of  the  iBoard  of  Advisors  to  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committe*!  on  the  Environment,  I  am 
pleased  to  have! the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  these  matters  and  on  the  speclflc  ques- 
tions raised  in  tihe  memorandum  attached  to 
your  letter  of  Oitober  1. 

The  ideas  I  iave  expressed  in  this  letter 
are  my  personal  opinions  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  the  position  of  Battelle  or  of 
any  of  its  othe^  staff  members.  As  an  ecol- 
oglst. I  have  n|)  special  qualifications  con- 
cerning the  ectnomlc  or  technological  as- 
I>ect8  of  materlAls  production  or  utilization, 
but  I  am  very  much  concerned  by  the  ever 


Increasing  consumption  of  materials  and  the 
ever  increasing  need  to  develop  methods  of 
waste  product  disposal  which  will  not  lead  to 
further  environmental  degradation.  It  seems 
ironic  to  me  that  we  might  so  mismanage  our 
natural  resources  that  the  short-term  social 
benefits  of  technological  advances  could  very 
well  be  canceled  in  the  long  run  by  increased 
environmental  pollution  and  degradation. 

In  many  cases,  we  already  possess  the  tech- 
nological know-how  to  avoid  the  undesirable, 
long-term  consequences  of  waste  product 
disposal.  What  seems  to  be  needed  now  is  a 
means  of  stimulating  pilbllc  interest,  on  both 
the  local  and  the  national  level,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  existing  technology  to  present  prob- 
lems and  the  development  of  even  more  effec- 
tive methods  of  dealing  with  future  prob- 
lems of  the  same  kind. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  statement 
on  page  2  of  the  above-mentioned  report  to 
the  effect  that:  "There  must  be,  somewhere, 
a  mechanism  for  looking  at  the  problem  as  a 
whole,  for  keeping  track  of  changing  situa- 
tions and  the  interrelation  of  policies  and 
programs."  I  personally  am  convinced  that  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  entire 
process  of  materials  production,  utilization, 
and  disposal,  and  the  general  diffusion  of 
this  understanding,  are  prerequisites  for  the 
development  of  a  National  Materials  Policy. 
Establishment  of  a  Commission  such  as  the 
one  described  in  your  amendment  should 
contribute  substantially  to  the  development 
of  such  an  understanding.  It  would.  In  my 
opinion,  be  a  significant  step  in  the  direction 
of  developing  a  general  understanding  of  our 
entire  society  as  a  system  of  interacting  com- 
ponents and  processes  operating  on  a  variety 
of  time  scales:  and  this  approach,  I  believe  to 
be  the  only  feasible  approach  available  to  us 
If  we  hope  to  achieve  the  kind  of  stability 
required  for  long  endurance  of  any  kind  of 
system. 

The  following  comments  are  directed  to 
the  specific  questions  raised  in  the  memo- 
randum attached  to  your  letter  of  October  1. 
1.  I  don't  know  of  any  Important  Issue 
under  the  general  heading  of  National  Ma- 
terials Policy  that  is  receiving  sufficient  at- 
tention today.  This  rather  extreme  state- 
ment results  from  my  understanding  (or 
misvmderstandlng)  of  what  is  meant  by  'suf- 
ficient attention".  If  "svifficlent  attention" 
means  a  continuing  program  of  studies  to 
insure  an  adequate  supply  of  critical  ma- 
terials for  present  and  future  needs,  an  un- 
derstanding of  all  stages  of  production,  uti- 
lization, and  waste  product  disposal,  and 
an  effective  program  of  regulations  and  con- 
trols to  minimize  the  undesirable  effects  of 
these  processes  on  man  and  his  environment, 
the  statement  stands.  The  only  possible  ex- 
ception I  can  think  of  at  the  moment  Is  the 
management  of  the  production,  use,  and  dis- 
posal of  nuclear  fuels  by  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Since  the  nu- 
clear industry  is  virtually  a  government  mo- 
nopoly. It  may  not  be  an  entirely  appropri- 
ate example  In  this  particular  case;  but  the 
methodology  and  procedures  developed  over 
the  years  by  the  AEC  should  provide  a  great 
deal  of  useful  data  for  consideration  by  a 
National  Commission  on  Materials  Policy. 

2.  As  already  indicated,  I  believe  a  National 
Commission  on  Materials  Policy,  could  per- 
form an  Invaluable  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment but  I  feel  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  Im- 
pose any  limitations  or  restrictions  on  such  a 
Commission  other  than  those  specified  in 
Sec.  204.  I  believe  such  a  Commission  would 
be  most  effective  if  It  Is  free  to  establish  its 
own  goals  and  priorities.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  probably  be  unrealistic  to  expect  a 
two-year  program  to  develop  the  "compre- 
hensive imderstandlng"  I  referred  to  earlier. 

3.  In  my  opinion,  the  directives  in  the 
amendment  would  be  strengthened  by  the 
following  revision: 

Page  3,  line  1 :  Delete  "and". 
Page  3,  line  2:  Change  ";"  to  ","  and  add 
tbe  foUowing:  "aad  (c)  such  other  matters 


as  they    [the  Commission]    may  determine 
to  be  important." 

Also  It  seems  important  to  me  that  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  develop  a  set  of 
criteria,  quanUtatlve  criteria  if  possible, 
which  would  be  uaefxU  in  Judging  the  merits 
of  proposed  policies  with  respect  to  specified 
objectives  and  current  knowledge  of  the 
processes  involved.  Since  the  development 
of  such  criteria  may  prove  to  be  so  difficult 
that  it  could  not  be  accomplished  by  a 
short-lived  Commission,  it  would  probably 
be  unwise  to  include  It  as  a  directive:  but 
the  revision  suggested  above  would  at  least 
permit  such  an  objective  to  be  included  in 
the  Commission's  study. 

4.  The  Commission  is  being  asked  to 
"make  a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and 
study"  of  an  extremely  broad  subject.  On 
the  basis  of  my  own  experience  in  attempt- 
ing such  studies  I  would  guess  that  $2,000,000 
should  be  an  adequate  level  of  funding,  but 
at  least  two  years  would  be  required  to  do 
a  thorough  Job  of  assimilating  and  inter- 
preting even  a  fraction  of  the  available  in- 
formation. For  this  reason,  I  suggest  that 
line  16  on  page  4  be  revised  by  changing 
"June  30,  1971  "  to  "December  31,  1971". 

5.  Since  I  have  no  special  qualifications  to 
comment  on  implications  of  the  amendment 
other  than  ecological,  I  would  suggest  that 
you  contact  socioeconomlsts,  business  types, 
etc.  to  determine  if  they  are  willing  to  ex- 
press additional  points  of  view. 

6  In  my  opinion,  a  National  Conunlssion 
on  Materials  Policy,  as  described  in  your 
amendment,  could  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  various  proc- 
esses Involved  in  materials  production,  utili- 
zation, and  disposal;  and  such  an  under- 
standing is  prerequisite  to  the  development 
of  national  policies  and  management  proce- 
dures which  are  needed  (a)  to  optimize  the 
economic  and  other  benefits  of  these  proc- 
esses, and  (b)  to  minimize  their  adverse 
effects  on  man's  envlrorunent. 

7.  My  suggestions  for  improving  the 
amendment  are  given  in  parag^ph  2,  3,  and 
4  above. 

Since  many  of  the  matters  to  be  Investi- 
gated by  the  Commission  (especially  items 
(2),  (3).  and  (5)  under  Sec.  204(a)  J  have 
to  do  with  environmental  quality  and  ecolog- 
ical processes  related  to  waste  disposal.  I 
would  strongly  recommend  that  one  or  two 
members  of  the  Commission  should  be 
chosen  "for  their  outstanding  qualifications 
and  demonstrated  competence"  in  the  field 
of  ecology.  Many  ecologlsts  who  would  be 
eminently  qualified  to  serve  on  such  a  Com- 
mission are  members  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
visors to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment. I  am  sure  that  Dr.  David  Qates, 
Chairman  of  that  Board  of  Advisors,  or  Dr. 
Herbert  P.  Bormann,  Presldent-Elect  of  the 
Ecological  Society  of  America  and  also  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Advisors,  would  be 
happy  to  suggest  a  niunber  of  possible  can- 
didates for  such  an  appointment. 

I  hope  you  will  find  at  least  a  few  of  these 
comments — I  see  they've  grown  rather  vo- 
luminous— to  be  helpful  In  promoting  your 
commendable  amendment.  If  I  can  be  of  any 
further  assistance  In  this  or  any  related  mat- 
ter, please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  E.  Martin, 

Associate  Fellow. 

Peter  Hunt  Associates, 

October  20,  1969. 
Senator  J.  Caleb  3oggs, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Boggs:  I  am  gratified  by 
your  request  for  my  review  and  comment* 
on  S.  2006.  The  subject  U,  without  question, 
worthy  of  congressional  attention  and  to 
your  credit  that  its  Importance  Is  being  rec- 
ognized and  new  approaches  being  sought. 

Evidence  of  the  need  for  a  centralized 
group   to   anticipate   and  review  problems. 
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generate  policy,  and  manage  the  nation's 
Interest  In  physical  materials  appears  in  Ap- 
pendix L  of  your  Ad  Hoc  Committee's  Re- 
port. There  are  252  dots  on  that  chart,  each 
representing  a  specific  organization  and 
function  related  to  material  resource  man- 
agement. Even  at  this,  the  chart  is  Incom- 
plete. One  can  only  wonder  at  the  number 
of  federal  personnel  engaged  in  some  aspect 
of  the  problem,  and  speculate  at  the  annual 
cost  of  maintaining  these  organizations.  The 
potential  duplication  of  effort  and  conflict 
In  behavior  of  such  a  shotgun  organization 
of  managerial  responsibility,  demands  a 
higher  degree  of  centralized  planning  and 
policy  formulation. 

My  response  to  your  speclflc  questions  and 
additional  considerations  are  attached.  I 
hope  they  will  be  of  some  value  to  you  In 
furthering  the  needed  legislation. 
In  answer  to  your  specific  questions: 
No.  6.  Would  the  establishment  of  this 
Commission  serve  a  useful  purpose? 

The  very  establishment  of  such  an  organi- 
zation would  serve  to  focus  national  atten- 
tion on  the  subject  which  would  be  a  useful 
purpose.  Our  material  resources  are  fimte 
and  at  our  accelerating  rate  of  nonrecover- 
able  consumption,  we  are  Imposing  severe 
limits  on  our  future.  The  greatest  benefit, 
however,  would  hopefully  be  realized  once 
the  Commission  started  identifying  specific 
problems  and  stimulating  corrective  action. 
No.  1.  Belated  issues  that  are  today  re- 
ceiving Insufficient  attention? 

I  am  encouraged  to  see  that  you  recognize 
the  close  Inter-relatlonship  between  the 
quality  problems  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment and  the  management  of  materials. 
True,  there  are  environmental  problems  that 
lie  outside  the  field  of  materials  such  as  the 
waste  heat  of  atomic  power  plants,  sonic 
booms,  etc.,  but  many  like  air  and  water  pol- 
luUon  are  directly  related  to  the  waste  dis- 
posal aspect  of  material  management.  As  far 
as  disciplines  or  related  technologies  that 
have  not  had  sufficient  attention,  I  would 
like  to  see  a  greater  emphasis  on  systems 
analysis  and  the  decision  making  techniques 
of  Cost  Benefit  analysis.  I  confess  the  bias  of 
having  these  as  my  area  of  specialization  but 
unless  we  expand  our  view  of  the  problems 
and  take  into  account  what  the  classical 
economists  call  external  diseconomies,  few 
significant  changes  can  be  anticipated. 

No.  2.  Should  the  Commission  investigate 
availability  and  use  of  materials?  If  so,  what 
restrictions  or  limitations  should  be  placed 
on  these  Investigations? 

The  questions  of  supply  and  demand  pro- 
jections coupled  with  impact  and  alternative 
analyses  are  fundamental  to  the  mission  of 
the  Commission.  Without  supply/demand  in- 
formation, the  Commission  would  not  have 
the  data  on  which  to  formulate  policy  or 
make  substantial  recommendations.  Most  o* 
the  data  currently  available  is  out  of  date  or 
of  questionable  accuracy  so  the  organization 
will  have  to  develop  It  themselves. 

As  far  as  any  restrictions,  I  am  sure  that 
there  are  economic  sectors  that  have  a  vested 
interest  In  the  status  quo  and  feel  that  they 
should  be  excluded,  the  oil,  chemical  and  ex- 
tractive industries,  for  example,  but  because 
of  our  technical  capacity  to  generate  Inter- 
Industry  substitutes  plus  the  current  recog- 
nition of  undesirable  substitutes  nothing 
should  be  insulated  from  scrutiny.  In  short, 
no  restrictions  or  limitations  seem  war- 
ranted. 

No.  3.  How  should  the  directives  be 
strengthened? 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  Com- 
mission might  be  strengthened  that  occur 
to  me: 

(1)  Although  you  have  touched  on  the 
subject,  extra  emphasis  might  well  be  placed 
on  finding  secondary  uses  for  what  Is  now 
considered  waste  material  from  Industrial 
systems.  Any  gains  in  this  area  have  a  double 
payoff  in  that  you  reduce  the  absolute  re- 


quirements that  we  take  from  the  natural 
supply  and  second,  you  reduce  the  eoert  of 
disposal.  I  siiggest  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional Inventory  and  clearinghouse  function 
for  these  waste  products. 

(2)  The  Commission  should  be  authorized 
to  hold  open  hearings  on  subjects  they 
choose  to  examine.  In  addition,  monies 
should  be  provided  to  pay  the  cost  of  In- 
terested private  citizens  so  that  the  general 
public  will  enjoy  the  same  opportunity  to 
testify  as  the  financially  interested  indus- 
trial sector  of  the  economy. 

(3)  The  Commission  should  be  encour- 
aged to  submit  interim  status  reports  and 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  and  not  withhold  actionable 
thoughts  until  their  final  report. 

(4)  Broaden  the  qualifications  for  Com- 
mission membership.  To  rely  on  government 
service  or  direct  experience  In  the  materials 
field  Is  a  mistake.  Such  backgrounds  could 
well  prove  to  be  a  liability  to  new  approaches 
since  intensive  experience  tends  to  limit 
rather  than  broaden,  and  what  Is  needed  is 
a  wide  perspective  of  the  implications.  Spe- 
cific expertise  is  always  available  through  the 
channel  of  consultants  to  the  Commission 
for  specific  tasks.  In  essence,  I  feel  that  a 
Commission  composed  of  generallsts  who 
have  a  deep  concern  for  the  subject  and 
are  capable  of  seeing  the  full-range  eco- 
nomic, social  and  military  complications  of 
the  policies  would  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
legislation  best. 

(5)  I  would  eliminate  the  computer  based 
data  bank  feasibility  study  from  the  activi- 
ties. For  an  Information  system  of  this  sort, 
It  is  of  really  questionable  value  and,  if  it 
belongs  anywhere,  should  be  something  for 
consideration  by  a  continuing  on-going  or- 
ganization. 

No.  4.  Is  $2  million  and  18  months  ade- 
quate for   an   optimum   contribution? 

I  don't  think  so  with  such  an  open  ended 
job  ahead  of  them.  After  all  the  money 
will  only  cover  about  40  professionals  for 
this  period  of  time,  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  task  in  terms  of  research,  are  large. 
You  might  ask  Resources  for  the  Future 
how  much  they  spent  on  their  1962  study 
which  was  weak,  slow  and  narrow  in  terms 
of  what  you  are  asking  for  and  done  for  far 
less  expensive  dollars.  The  time  period  is 
again  too  short  when  you  consider  it  will 
take  about  six  months  to  get  staffed  up 
with  good  people. 

As  a  way  out  of  this  box  of  time  and 
dollars,  I  would  suggest  that  you  phase  the 
Job  into  three  sequential  pieces  with  In- 
terim reports  at  6,  18  and  30  months,  and 
a  new  budget  at  the  mid-point. 

No.  5.  Other  knowledgeable  people: 

Bruce  Wilburn,  Principal.  Peat  Marwick 
&  Mitchell,  2000  Tower  Building,  Prudential 
Center,  Boston,  Massachusetts.     02199 

Area:  Systems  Analysis. 

Thomas  Lawler,  Legislative  Assistant, 
Senator  Quentln  Burdick  area:  Solid  Waste 
Management. 

Norman  Wilder,  Director,  Delaware  Game 
and  Fish  Commission,  Dover,  Delaware  19901, 
area:  Land  Management. 

No.  7.  Suggested  improvements  to  the 
Amendment? 

(1)  Pay  the  seven  commission  members 
an  adequate  salary  to  have  them  work  full- 
time  on  the  problem.  You  do  not  want  them 
as  occasional  overseers  of  the  staff's  work 
but  as  total  participants  and  leaders  of  the 
effort.  The  job  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
deserve  strong,   continued  management. 

(2)  Under  the  assumption -that  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  Bill  is  passed 
(Dlngell,  Muskle,  Jackson  vJlrsion)  set  up  a 
Joint  Committee  to  manage 'the  council  and 
have  the  Materials  Policy  Commission  report 
to  the  same  congressional  body  since  their 
aims  and  scope  are  similar. 

(3)  Give  serious  consideration  at  the  out- 


set to  making  this  commission  and  Its  job 
a  continuing  one.  This  could  reeult  in  sig- 
nificant savings  In  federal  expenditures  by 
reducing  the  materials  work  now  being  done 
In  many  departments  of  government  (see 
final  chart  in  the  report) ,  and  would  result 
in  a  continually  updated  view  of  material 
availability  and  technology.  The  group  could 
report  annually  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
President,  and  act  as  a  central  clearinghouse 
for  materials  data  to  the  remainder  of  the 
nation.  Making  clear  this  intent  at  the  be- 
ginning, would  also  relieve  the  onus  of  the 
Commission  having  to  recommend  this  them- 
selves. 

(4)  Define  the  term  of  office  for  commis- 
sion members  to  Increase  Its  Independence 

(5)  Raise  the  rate  of  pay  for  the  con- 
sultants. You  cannot  attract  the  best  people 
for  $100/day  any  more. 

Peter  S.  Hunt. 

October  20,  1969 
Hon.  J.  Caleb  Bogcs. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Boggs:  Although  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Advisors  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  the  Environment.  I  am  very  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  your  letter  of  October  1  concerning 
the  proposal  to  establish  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Materials  Policy. 

Certainly  a  Commission  on  Materials  Policy 
could  Increase  public  Interest  ant*  awareness 
of  some  Important  problems  in  this  area.  We 
are,  of  course,  getting  Into  a  great  deal  of 
this  over  the  past  few  years  as  a  result  of 
dramatically  changing  demands  for  re- 
sources— recreation  and  environmental  de- 
mands and  those  for  preservation  of  wild 
areas  are  examples  of  continuing  changes 
that  will  likely  typify  the  future. 

There  is  a  danger  with  the  establishment 
of  a  Commission  that  it  could  in  fact  slow 
down  the  adjustment  to  the  changing  de- 
mands, by  centering  attention  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  long  range  projection  ol 
need.  The  focus  of  such  efforts  has  often  been 
on  coming  up  with  long  range  projections 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  examining  the 
policy  and  planning  variables  that  make 
these  numbers  of  extremely  marginal  worth. 
The  real  problem  of  course  is  to  recognize 
that  there  may  be  competing  demands  Ut 
materials  and  to  determine  ways  to  reconcile 
these  In  the  most  efficient  and  equitable 
manner. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  emphasis  should 
not  be  as  strong  on  determining  future  re- 
quirements, but  Instead  should  be  on  the 
best  means  to  accommodate  the  range  of 
values  Important  In  materials  policy.  All  too 
often  studies  of  this  nature  concentrate  on  a 
determination  of  what  are  thought  to  be  cer- 
tain requirements  and  thereby  rule  out  the 
consideration  of  precisely  many  of  those 
things  that  we  want  to  vary. 

It  seems  to  me  the  need  Is  to  make  the 
allocatlve  mechanisms,  principally  the  mar- 
ket forces,  more  effective  in  providing  for 
materials.  At  present  these  forces  often  do 
not  provide  what  are  thought  to  be  proper 
allocations  because  of  serious  technical  de- 
ficiencies in  the  incentives  and  restraints 
provided  by  the  market.  We  need,  for  exam- 
ple, to  look  at  the  effect  of  taxes,  the  per- 
vasive existence  of  externalities  or  spillover 
effects  In  providing  for  many  materials,  non- 
market  considerations  that  preclude  many 
values  from  being  considered,  and  some  seri- 
ous problems  of  irreversabillty  and  discount- 
ing of  future  gains  an  losses.  The  total  effect 
of  all  of  these  difficulties  is  that  the  social 
returns  from  current  policies  may  often  fall 
far  short  of  what  they  could  be  with  better 
recognition  of  the  total  range  of  values  in- 
volved. We  have  cetalnly  seen  evidence  of 
these  kinds  of  difficulties  in  the  current  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  problems  of  waste  disposal 
and  pollution.  Here  non-market  demands 
and  the  spillover  effects  are  of  paramount 
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Importance  an<l  we  have  now  begiui  to  deelgn 
programs  and  policies  to  take  them  into  ac- 
count. 

I  feel  that  the  role  of  the  Commission,  if 
one  should  be  uppolnted,  should  be  far  more 
In  the  area  of  determining  better  ways  of 
handling  current  demands  than  on  endless 
projections  of  jfuture  requirements.  I  would 
also  certainly  kgree  with  Professor  Gamsey 
In  calling  for  less  of  what  he  terms  a  com- 
modity appro*:h;  that  Is.  studies  of  any 
number  of  separate  material  commodities. 
The  Important  {problems  are  very  much  com- 
mon to  all  an^  a  focus  on  these  will  more 
likely  lead  to  wtiys  for  making  improvements. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  proposal  and  to  make 
these  commenBs.  If  I  can  offer  any  further 
views,  please  db  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely , 

Jack  L.  Knetsch, 
Director    and    Professor    of    Economics, 
Natural  ,  tesources  Policy  Center,  The 
George  V  'ashington  University. 

The  Cincinnat   Milling  Machine  Co., 

October  21.  1969. 
Deak  Senato4  Bocgs;  Your  letter  and  the 
enclosures  dealing  with  your  proposed 
amendment  tojS.  2005  arrived  while  I  was 
out  of  the  city  4nd  this  has  delayed  my  reply. 
I  cannot  quaify  as  a  specialist  in  the  field 
at  manmals  byt  rather  as  a  generallst  ac- 
cnstonjeQ-  to  ha^idllng  the  broader  technical 
economic  and  ppannlng  aspects  of  problems. 
Many  of  these  have  Involved  plastics,  metals, 
some  ceramic  riaterials.  and  more  recently 
water  managerr^ent.  However,  one  does  not 
have  to  be  an  fcxpert  to  see  signs  in  many 
places  of  a  rapidly  growing  problem  in  the 
effective  mana;ement  of  our  materials 
resources. 

Thus  your  amendment  proposing  a  com- 
mission for  stii  dying  this  whole  area  and 
recommending  tae  elements  to  be  included  in 
the  development  of  a  national  materials 
policy  Is  very  t  mely.  particularly  since  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  any 
such  policy  generally  moves  rather  deliber- 
ately. The  time  for  a  beginning  is  now.  es- 
pecially since  th  Is  particular  task  in  the  case 
of  materials  is  a  monumental  one.  The 
rapid  advances  in  the  technologies  related 
to  this  very  complex  problem  are  in  them- 
selves sufficient  to  Justify  immediate  and 
continuous  action  toward  solutions  which 
will  be  of  maximum  benefit  to  the  public 
Interest.  Population  g'owth  is  another  factor 
which  indicates  urgency  in  getting  under 
way. 

To  be  effective  the  commission  must  learn 
to  define  and  understand  the  many  facets 
of  the  problem.  Then  the  objectives  need  to 
be  set  up.  clarilled  and  defined.  After  that 
the  tasks  reqiUred  in  the  technical.  poUtical. 
social  and  economic  areas  can  be  set  up. 
The  charge  to  the  commission  appears  ade- 
quate for  a  beginning.  As  it  becomes  im- 
mersed in  its  tank,  the  needs  and  priorities 
will  become  mo*  sharply  defined. 

The  remarkabl ;  advances  which  have  been 
made  in  material  s  and  the  keen  competition 
between  some  ol  them  like  plastics,  metals 
and  wood  which  lesult  from  the  requirements 
of  the  market  jlace.  including  better  per- 
formance at  lower  cost,  should  be 
encouraged. 

I  wonder  whetlier  this  tremendous  job  can 
be  done  in  llj  rears.  It  will  take  time  to 
gather  the  basic  information  which  wUl  be 
needed  to  begin  1  he  formulation  of  policy  A 
time  of  2  years  night  be  more  reaUstic.  This 
would  raise  the  dost  at)ove  $2,000,000. 

The  propKJsal  tf  a  commission  of  several 
members  to  be  chosen  from  Government 
and  the  private  pec  tor  is  a  good  one.  The 
members  from  thp  private  sector  could  come 
both  from  univeriities  and  from  industry.  It 
is  important  to  include  men  from  industry 
who  are  accustoiied  to  applying  the  latest 
techniques  and  t<  chnologles  to  multifaceted 
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problems  and  who  have  an  appreciation  of 
economics  and  time  in  addition  to  technol- 
ogy. Men  should  also  b«  choeen  who  can 
devote  some  real  time  to  the  study  and 
are  not  subject  to  overfilled  schedules  in 
addition. 

The  provision  for  and  the  selection  of  an 
excellent  staff  are  essential  to  the  success 
of  such  a  study.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
competence  here.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to 
call  in  consultants  as  is  provided  in  the 
bill. 

A  serious  defect  in  the  effective  use  of  com- 
missions is  that  they  have  no  authority.  They 
make  their  Investigations  and  write  re- 
ports which  are  sometimes  used  but  are 
more  often  filed  and  ignored.  There  are  in 
the  water  field  alone  many  excellent  recom- 
mentations  in  government  reports  which 
have  never  been  implemented.  What  is  needed 
in  the  field  of  materials  is  a  continuing  effort 
which  can  keep  abreast  of  technological  and 
other  changes.  Otherwise,  the  program  be- 
comes crippled  and  out-of-date.  There  is 
no  point  in  setting  in  motion  the  time  and 
effort  of  a  commission  if  there  is  little  done 
later  to  act  on  its  recommendations. 

The  implementation  and  refinement  of 
a  national  policy  will  involve  a  huge  effort 
in  gathering,  classifying,  storing  and  inter- 
preting the  data  which  are  already  available. 
Fortunately  with  the  tremendous  advances 
in  computer  technology  and  information 
handling  during  the  last  decade,  the  tools  are 
at  hand  both  for  storing  and  processing  the 
vast  quantities  of  data  required  and  In  setting 
up  computer  simulations  of  the  materials  sys- 
tems which  will  eventually  furnish  the  basic 
information  for  decisions  on  the  manage- 
ment of  material  resources. 

A  systems  approach  of  this  kind  is  essential 
in  making  sound  headway  on  complex  prob- 
lems. It  permits  looking  at  such  problems  in 
totality  rather  than  piecemeal  and  indicates 
the  consequences  of  various  alternatives. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources  Re- 
search of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers of  which  I  am  the  chairman  has 
recommended  tills  approach  for  a  demonstra- 
tion project  on  a  large  river  basin.  It  would 
Indicate  the  effectiveness  and  the  cost  of  the 
various  alternatives  which  are  available  In 
water  and  waste  treatment  on  the  quality  of 
the  water  at  all  points  in  the  river  and  thus 
generate  information  for  making  decisions  In 
water  management.  Similarly,  mathematical 
models  of  the  supply,  processing,  use  and 
disposal  of  materials  would  indicate  the  alter- 
natives avaUable  and  the  effects  which  can  be 
expected  on  the  environment,  on  the  econ- 
omy, on  national  defense,  and  other  social 
and  political  areas. 

I  believe  your  amendment  is  a  good  one 
and  wish  you  success  in  its  adoption. 
Sincerely, 

P.  WiLLARD  Crane. 

CoTisultant. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  SHOULD  ACCEL- 
ERATE THE  WITHDRAWAL  OF 
OUR  GIS  FROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  reported  in  the  public  press  that 
President  Nixon  has  privately  stated.  "I 
am  not  about  to  be  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States  to  lose  a  war."  Any  stu- 
dent of  American  history  knows  that 
Richard  Nixon  could  not  possibly  be  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States  to 
lose  a  war.  Could  anyone  claim  that  we 
Americans  were  not  the  losers  when 
President  Eisenhower,  following  his  cam- 
paign statement  that  he  would  go  to 
Korea,  ended  that  war  soon  after  taking 
office,  on  terms  rejected  by  Pi-esident 
Harry  S.  Truman?  That  war  was  ended 
on  terms  which  were  not  a  credit  to  the 


United  SUtes  or  to  the  United  Nations 
under  whose  flag  the  Korean  conflict  was 
fought.  Of  course,  that  was  a  war  we 
Americans  did  not  win. 

In  the  War  of  1812  against  Great  Brit- 
ain, Gen.  William  Hull,  at  the  outset  of 
that  war,  surrendered  the  frontier  post 
of  Detroit  without  firing  a  gun-  and  his 
force  of  more  than  1,000  American  sol- 
diers  surrendered   to   300   English   and 
Canadians,  with  perhaps  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred   Canadian    Indian    allies     Then 
throughout  that  war.  American  forces 
sustained  one  defeat  after  another  There 
was  cause  for  rejoicing  when  on  Septem- 
ber 10.  1813,  Commodore  Perry  won  the 
battle  of  Lake  Erie.  Except  for  heroic 
naval  exploits  in  destroying  and  captur- 
ing English  frigates,  the  War  of   1812 
was  a  most  discoiu-aging  war  from  the 
standpoint  of  military  victories.  In  the 
Battle  of  New  Orieans.  on  January  8 
1815    one  of  the  great  victorious  land 
battles   in   the   history   of    the    United 
States,  the  English  forces  lost  2,600  men 
including  their  commanding  officer   Sir 
Edward  Packenham.  a  brother-in-law  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Only  13  Ameri- 
cans were  killed.  That  was  a  great  victory 
for  Americans,  but  it  was  fought  and  won 
after  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed 
with  England,  but  before  knowledge  of 
that  fact  had  reached  the  United  States. 
The  truth  is  that  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  in  support  of  a  militarist  Saigon 
regime  cannot  be  won  by  military  victoi-y 
if  such  victory  means  the  abject  surren- 
der of  the  forces  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  or  VC.  Even  President  Nixon 
acknowledged  that  in  a  speech  last  May 
when  he  stated  that  the  United  States 
does  not  seek  a  military  victory  in  South 
Vietnam. 

During  the  presidential  campaign 
Richard  Nixon  stated  repeatedly  that  he 
had  a  secret  plan  to  end  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. The  simple  truth  is  that  his  plan 
for  ending  that  immoral,  undeclared  war, 
if  indeed  there  was  or  is  such  a  plan  is 
not  working.  At  the  present  rate  of  troop 
withdrawal,  it  will  take  at  least  10  years 
before  all  of  our  forces  are  brought  home. 
There  is  little  hope  of  accelerating  that 
rate  of  withdrawal  so  long  as  the  admin- 
istration continues  its  policy  of  support- 
ing the  militarist  regime  in  Saigon,  which 
lacks  any  popular  base  whatever  At 
most,  only  20  percent  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  support  the  military 
clique  now  in  power. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  repeatedly 
speaks  of  'Vletnamization'  of  the  war- 
that  is,  turning  the  war  over  to  the  so- 
called  friendly  forces  of  Vietnam— too 
friendly  to  fight.  Week  after  week  more 
young  Americans  have  been  killed  and 
wounded  in  combat  than  South  Vietna- 
mese soldiers.  The  ARVN  forces,  for  the 
most  part,  cling  to  coastal  areas  safe 
from  VC  attacks.  Successive  regimes  in 
Saigon  have  had  one  opportimity  after 
another  to  "Vletnamize"  the  war.  The 
fact  is  that  after  8  years  we  have  only 
succeeded  in  more  thoroughly  American- 
izing it  each  year. 

The  very  best  that  can  be  expected 
from  ttie  present  administration  policy 
is  a  slow  and  halting  withdrawal  of 
American  combat  forces,  followed  by 
permanent  occupation  of  South  Vietnam 
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by  250.000  to  350,000  American  troops 
and  airmen  and  a  permanent  drain  on 
our  resources  badly  needed  at  home.  Re- 
ducing the  troop  level  in  Vietnam  from 
535,000  men  to  a  permanent  garrison  of 
250,000  or  350,000  men  is  not  what  Amer- 
icans had  in  mind  when  they  elected 
Richard  Nixon  to  end  the  war. 

Defense  Secretary  Laird  himself  dis- 
cussed as  a  "fallback"  position  the  pos- 
sibility of  maintaining  a  200,000-man 
garrison  in  South  Vietnam  indefinitely. 
Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  this  is 
what  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  in 
mind  and  are  really  talking  about  when 
their  spokesmen  renew  their  old,  stale 
propaganda  of  the  war  being  almost  won 
or  their  promises  that  it  will  slowly  fade 
away,  or  that  they  can  see  the  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  the  policy  of  this 
administration  to  seek  an  end  to  this  im- 
moral, luipopular,  undeclared  war  or 
merely  to  reduce  the  casualties  and  the 
troop  commitments  to  what  it  supposes 
to  be  politically  tolerable  levels? 

Until  the  President  begins  to  make  a 
real  effort  to  solve  the  central  task  of 
forming  a  coalition  government  in  Sai- 
gon, he  cannot  begin  to  make  good  the 
pledge  on  which  he  was  elected.  The 
President  needs  a  new  policj  aggressive- 
ly directed  to  a  realistic  political  settle- 
ment. The  present  administration  policy 
is  totally  inadequate.  It  rests  upon  the 
concept  of  an  election  to  be  conducted 
and  essentially  controlled  by  the  Saigon 
militarist  regime  while  huge  numbers  of 
American  troops  remain  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  VC  and  the  Hanoi  Govern- 
ment quite  obviously  will  not  accept  a 
rigged  election  of  that  sort.  Indeed,  they 
may  not  accept  any  settlement  to  which 
the  present  Thieu-Ky  militarist  regime 
Is  a  party. 

The  President  has  never  really  faced 
up  to  this  issue.  His  statements  about  not 
"imposing"  a  government  in  South 
Vietnam  miss  the  point  entirely.  In  fact, 
the  administration  is  imposing  the 
Thieu-Ky  militarist  regime  on  South 
Vietnam  every  day  of  the  year.  Were  we 
to  withdraw  only  our  financial  support 
from  that  dictatorship  and  the  huge 
subsidy  to  meet  the  payroll  of  its  troops, 
the  Saigon  Government  would  fall 
within  a  month.  Thieu  and  Ky  would 
then  be  forced  to  fiee  and  rendezvous 
with  their  xmlisted  bank  accoimts  In 
Hong  Kong  and  Switzerland. 

The  fact  Is  that  while  professing  a  de- 
sire for  peace,  the  administration  has 
failed  to  create  political  conditions  in 
Vietnam  under  which  peace  is  possible. 
The  desire  of  those  Saigon  militarist 
leaders  to  remain  In  power  is  totally  in- 
consistent with  President  Nixon's  state- 
ment that  "What  is  important  Is  what 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  want." 
These  incompatible  policies  hold  out  the 
prospect  not  of  peace  but  of  a  prolonged 
military  occupation  which  will  continue 
indefinitely  to  drain  American  treasure 
and  lives. 

President  Nixon  and  all  responsible 
Americans  want  to  get  out  of  Vietnam 
as  soon  as  possible.  Walter  Llppmann 
has  stated  that  we  are  fighting  a  major 
war  in  South  Vietnam  in  order  to  save 
face.  It  is  true  just  as  the  Chinese  sage 
Confucius  said  many  centuries  ago: 


A  man  who  makes  a  mistake  and  does  not 
correct  it,  makes  another  mistake. 

The  same  Is  certainly  true  regarding 
nations. 

It  is  now  evident  to  practically  all 
Americans  that  we  do  not  have  any 
mandate  from  AlnUghty  God  to  police 
the  world.  There  is  a  general  realization 
that  we  never  should  have  supported  the 
French  from  1946  to  their  defeat  at 
Dienbienphu  in  1954  in  their  attempt  to 
reestablish  their  lush  Indochinese  colo- 
nial empire. 

Then,  it  was  a  tragic  mistake  that 
we  went  into  Vietnam  with  our  Armed 
Forces  and  our  tremendous  air  power 
and  napalm  bombed  so  many  cities,  vil- 
lages, and  hamlets  in  South  Vietnam  to 
"save  them."  We  are  compounding  that 
mistake  the  longer  our  Armed  Forces 
remain  there. 

Moratorium  day,  October  15,  was  the 
greatest  peaceful  mass  demonstration 
in  the  history  of  our  Republic.  Amer- 
icans paraded  with  dignity  or  remained 
away  from  work  to  show  to  administra- 
tion leaders  that  Americans  want  the 
war  to  end  without  delay — that  Amer- 
icans demand  a  halt  to  the  loss  of  price- 
less lives  of  recent  high  school  graduates 
and  the  flower  of  the  young  manhood  of 
America  in  a  faraway  little  country  of 
no  importance  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States. 

Very  definitely,  we  should  bring  home 
as  quickly  as  possible  by  ship  and  plane, 
in  the  same  manner  our  Armed  Forces 
were  sent,  the  more  than  500.000  Amer- 
icans in  our  Armed  Forces  now  in  South 
Vietnam.  At  the  same  time  we  should 
call  on  the  North  Vietnamese  to  with- 
draw without  delay  all  of  their  forces 
now  in  South  Vietnam.  This  total  ac- 
cording to  former  Ambassador  Averell 
Harriman,  a  truly  great  American  and 
our  most  skilled  and  experienced  nego- 
tiator, is  estimated  to  number  not  more 
than  40,000. 

I  am  hopeful  that  President  Nixon  will 
accelerate  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  South  Vietnam.  He  should 
respond  to  the  overwhelming  will  of  the 
majority  of  Americans  and  immediately 
withdraw  all  of  our  Armed  Forces  from 

Vietnam.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
■win  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pearson  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


began  a  decade  of  fighting  and  sacrifice, 
marked  by  both  triumph  and  tragedy, 
which  encompassed  some  of  Greece's 
most  desperate  moments  and  some  of  its 
finest  hours.  Those  of  us  who  care  about 
the  ideals  for  which  the  Greeks  fought, 
and  who  care  about  the  courageous  peo- 
ple of  that  country,  find  it  difficult  to 
celebrate  today,  because  of  the  fact  that 
Greece  is  in  the  hands  of  a  mUitary  re- 
gime which  has  made  a  mockery  of  the 
victories  won  by  Greece  during  that  tur- 
bulent 10-year  period. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  in  recent  months  on  this 
subject.  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  or  re- 
capitulate these  comments  today.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  regime  continues  to  be 
repressive.  The  Greek  people  do  not  en- 
joy the  civil  liberties  which  are  the 
fundamental  characteristic  of  a  de- 
mocracy. Reports  of  torture  by  reliable 
observers  continue,  despite  official  de- 
nials. In  fact,  the  regime  has  been  cen- 
sored by  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  for  violating  the  Euro- 
pean Convention  on  Human  Rights  and 
a  subcommission  on  human  rights  of  the 
Council  will  present  a  report  on  this  sub- 
ject in  December.  Finally,  there  are  per- 
sistent repwrts  of  a  growing  anti-Amer- 
ican sentiment  in  the  country  based  on 
the  feeling  that  the  United  States  is  sup- 
porting the  present  regime. 

The  people  of  Greece  should  know  that 
there  are  many  in  this  Chamber,  many 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
millions  of  Americans  who  deplore  the 
present  situation  in  Greece.  We  are  not 
only  saddened  by  the  apparent  unwill- 
ingness of  the  Government  to  move 
toward  the  restoration  of  democracy,  in 
the  land  in  which  democracy  was  Ixjm, 
but  outraged  by  the  violent  methods 
being  used  by  the  regime  toward  those 
who  question  its  principles  and  practices. 

There  is,  of  course,  little  that  we  can 
do  to  help  the  Greek  people,  for  the  char- 
acter of  their  regime  is.  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, their  own  internal  affair.  But  there 
is  something  that  we  can  do  not  to  help 
the  military  dictatorship.  To  this  end. 
I  have  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  which  would  curtail  mili- 
tary aid  to  Greece  by  insuring  that  no 
additional  aid  is  programed  until  the 
Congress  so  approves.  I  shall  do  all  that 
I  can  and  have  that  proposed  amend- 
ment enacted  into  law^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


ANNIVERSARY   OF  THE  ENTRY   OF 
GREECE  INTO  WORLD  WAR  H 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today,  Oc- 
tober 28,  marks  the  29th  anniversary  of 
the  entry  of  Greece  into  World  War  n. 
It  is  an  important  holiday  in  Greece  for 
it  marks  the  turning  point  in  that  coun- 
tyr's  struggle  for  liberty  and  freedom. 

On  October  28,  1940,  the  Greek  people 


NOMINATION  OF  CLEMENT  P. 
HAYNSWORTH.  JR..  TO  BE  AN 
ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  OF  THE 
SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  nomination  of  Clement  F.  Hayns- 
worth,  Jr.,  for  the  position  of  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
18th  of  August  of  this  year,  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  and  particularly  those 
Members  who  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  have  been  fiooded  with 
comments  from  their  constituents,  special 
interest  groups,  labor  organizations,  and 
from  many  of  their  coUtagues,  concern- 
ing this  appointment. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  this 
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body  has  hearid  of  the  "Darlington  case" 
and  the  "Brunswick  case."  The  facts  of 
those  cases  and  the  judge's  role  in  them 
have  been  repeated  many  times  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  any  objective 
study  of  them  can,  in  my  opinion,  only 
lead  to  the  coticlusion  that  the  charges 
made  are  In  fact  not  substantiated  by 
any  evidence  before  the  committee  or  the 
Members  of  th|s  body. 

Prom  my  examination  of  the  testimony 
presented  at  j  the  hearings  on  Judge 
Haynsworth's  confirmation,  the  commit- 
tee was  primirily  Interested  in  deter- 
mining whether  three  basic  criteria  had 
been  met  by  this  nominee.  First,  is  Judge 
Haynsworth  a  person  of  great  integrity; 
second,  has  Jadge  Haynsworth  demon- 
strated judicial  temperament:  and  third, 
does  Judge  Haynsworth  possess  a  high 
level  of  professional  ability. 

Using  these  basic  criteria  as  guidelines 
upon  which  one  should  base  his  opinion 
In  considering!  the  nomination,  I  have 
foimd  ample  evidence  that  the  nomi- 
nee qualifies  wjth  flying  colors. 

Judge  Haynsworth  has  made  disclos- 
ures of  his  flaanclal  holdings  in  more 
detail  than  is  required  by  any  Member  of 
tHls  beOy  ant^  in  much  greater  detail 
than  most  members  of  the  judiciary  who 
have  previously  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

Many  members  of  the  legal  profession 
who  have  conducted  cases  before  Judge 
Haynsworth  as' well  as  the  organized  bar. 
In  the  form  or  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, hava  expressed  confidence  in 
his  ability  as  a  nudge  to  render  a  fair  and 
just  decision  i^  any  case  appearing  be- 
fore him.  : 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  many 
of  those  expressing  that  view  had,  in 
fact,  lost  cases  jn  the  judge's  court.  How- 
ever, it  appears!  that  they  still  hold  to  the 
opinion  that  the  decisions  were  rendered 
fairly,  using  thi  cases  decided  in  the  past 
and  the  evidence  which  had  been  pre- 
sented. 

Mr.  Presideni.  there  is  need  for  serious 
concern  over  tl^e  impact  of  this  contro- 
preme  Coui't. 
reason  to  oppose  a  person 
^is  philosophy  is  contrary 
find  nothing  which  indi- 
cates that  the  jjudge  has  committed  an 
unethical  practice.  Judge  Haynsworth 
has  been  a  distinguished  circuit  judge, 
and  I  believe  hp  will  be  an  cutstanding 
addition  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiu-t. 

Mr.  President,  a  major  confrontation 
over  the  nomination  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth to  the  Supreme  Coui't  is  coming  up 
on  the  Senate  poor  in  the  near  future. 
The  public's  interest  in  the  Court,  and 
the  intense  press  coverage  of  the  nomi- 
nation hearing^  and  attacks  against  the 
nominee  insure]  that  the  Nation  will  be 
watching  closely  as  the  Senate  votes  on 
this  nominationi. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  stands  behihd  Judge  Haynsworth's 
nomination.  After  reviewing  all  of  the 
attacks  made  against  the  nominee  on  his 
civil  rights  record,  his  labor  record,  and 
the  President  reaffirmed 
his  confidence  m  Judge  Haynsworth.  His 
letter  of  Octobe|-  3,  1969.  to  the  minority 
leader  states: 

In  order  that  there  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing on  the  part  of  anyone,  I  send  this  letter 


versy  on  the  Si: 
I  can  find  no  I 
solely  because 
to  my  own.  I  cail 


to  confirm  that  I  steadfastly  support  this 
nomination  and  earnestly  hope  and  trust 
that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  Senate  will  proceed  with  dispatch  to 
approve  Oie  nomination. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  those  who  op- 
pose the  nomination  are  not  ready  to 
relent.  The  machinery  to  block  confirma- 
tion has  been  set  in  motion  and  it  is 
questionable    if    the    attack    could    be 
stopped  now  even  by  those  who  started  it. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
a  great  deal  of  balance  has  been  added 
to  the  whole  discussion  in  the  Senate  by 
the  efforts  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska   (Mr.  Hruska)    and  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook),  thousands  of  labor  union 
and  union  members  and  thousands  of 
supporters  of  civil  rights  are  writing  and 
telegraphing   their   opposition   to   their 
Senators.  Most  of  these  communications 
refiect  an  understanding  of,  or  exposure 
to,  only  one  side  of  the  issue.  They  rep- 
resent the  product  of  the  massive  effort 
that  was  begun  several  weeks  ago  when 
the  entire  stoi-y  had  not  been  presented. 
We  are  confronted,  now,  by  thousands  of 
people  and  organizations  who  have  pub- 
licly committed  themselves  to  fight  the 
HajTisworth  nomination,  right  or  wrong. 
There  is   another  dimension   to   the 
"stop  Haynsworth'  effort:  The  outright 
lobbying  of  Senators  by  private  interest 
groups.  Lobbying  is  neither  illegal  or  im- 
moral. Private  groups  are  entitled  to  their 
opinions  on  Supreme  Court  nominees  as 
they  are  on  any  other  subject.  But,  in 
the  case  of  Court  nominees,  the  Senate 
has  a  duty,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
consider  their  integrity,  capability,  and 
experience,  and  if  they  approve  the  nom- 
inee on  this  basis,  to  advise  and  consent 
to  the  nomination.  I  question  what  new 
insight  into  these  issues  will  be  provided 
by  a  powerful  lobbying  effort. 

Mr.  President,  this  lobbying  effort  is 
di-scussed  in  some  detail  in  a  Washington 
Post  article  of  October  16,  1969,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
AFL-CIO  Rates  Haynsworth  for    •Special" 

F^GHT 

( By  Murray  Seeger ) 

Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  received 
a  telephone  call  a  few  days  ago  from  an  old 
friend,  Jay  Lovestone,  director  of  interna- 
tional affairs  for  the  APU-CIO. 

The  two  men  usually  discuss  their  common 
interest  In  fighting  communism,  but  this 
recent  conversation  was  different.  Lovestone 
was  trying  to  get  a  commitment  from  Dodd 
that  he  would  vote  against  confirming 
Clement  P.  Haynsworth  Jr.  as  an  associate 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

"We  don't  usually  use  Jay  on  something 
like  this,"  an  AFL-CIO  staff  man  said  this 
week.  "But  the  Haynsworth  case  is  special." 

The  special  nature  of  the  Haynsworth  case 
that  it  represents  the  first  occasion  since 
1930  that  the  labor  federation  has  actively 
opposed  a  Supreme  Court  nomination. 

That  nominee  was  John  J.  Parker  of  North 
Carolina,  the  last  court  appointee  to  lose 
a  Senate  confirmation  vote. 

As  one  of  the  10  Democrats  on  the  majority 
side  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
Dodd  warranted  special  attention  In  the  view 
of  the  APL-CIO.  He  voted  to  send  the  Hayns- 
worth nomination  to  the  Senate  floor,  but 
may  vote  against  confirmation. 


Another  Democratic  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Sen.  Joeeph  D.  Tydings  of  Maryland, 
had  an  unusual  visit  from  Al  Barkan,  director 
of  the  AFL-CIO  Committee  on  Political 
Kducatlon  before  voting  "no"  on  the  nomina- 
tion. 

Sen  Hugh  D.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate  who  Is  stUl 
uncommitted  on  the  nomination,  has  been 
pressured  to  vote  "no"  by  the  only  Republi- 
can in  the  APL-CIO  hierarchy,  Lee  W. 
Mlnton,  of  Philadelphia,  president  of  the 
Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association,  and  the 
United  Steelworkers,  biggest  union  In  his 
state. 

Haynsworth  has  become  the  biggest  single 
issue  for  the  APL-CIO  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress and  represents  the  first  serious  break 
between  the  federation  and  the  nine- 
months-old  Nixon  administration. 

The  campaign  against  Ha3msworth  has 
also  renewed  the  alliance  between  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  major  civil  right  organizations  at 
a  time  when  local  unions  and  minority 
groups  are  battling  in  several  cities. 

"This  has  already  become  part  of  the  1970 
congressional  elections,"  one  union  source 
said. 

When  Haynsworth's  name  first  came 
through  the  Washington  rumor  mill,  Tom 
Harris,  the  APL-CIO  associate  general  coun- 
sel, and  Andrew  J.  Blemlller,  legislative  direc- 
tor, met  with  Joseph  L.  Rauh  Jr.,  well-known 
Washington  lawyer  representing  several  civil 
rights  groups. 

They  alerted  George  Meany.  president  of 
the  APL-CIO,  and  Clarence  Mitchell  of 
Baltimore,  top  lobbyist  for  the  NAACP  and 
other  civil  rights  organizations. 

The  APL-CIO  had  a  file  on  Haynsworth 
because  of  his  involvement  in  the  long, 
tangled  legal  case  involving  the  Darlington 
Manufacturing  Co.  and  Textile  Workers 
Union,  his  participation  in  Carolina  Vend-a- 
Matic  Co.  and  his  clvU  rights  record  as  a 
Judge  on  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals. 

Harris  telephoned  Daniel  J.  Moynlhan, 
urban  affairs  specialist  on  the  White  House 
staff  who  was  with  the  President  In  Cali- 
fornia, and  Jerrls  Leonard,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  on  Aug.  15  and  warned  them 
of  what  the  AFL-CIO.  considered  Hayns- 
worth's anti-labor  and  antl-dvll  rights 
record  as  well  as  issues  involving  his  ethical 
conduct  while  on  the  bench. 

In  addition,  Meany  sent  a  telegram  directly 
to  the  President  raising  the  same  issues. 

"The  President  didn't  reply,  he  didn't  reply 
at  all."  Meany  said  recently.  "His  reply  came 
a  few  days  later  when  he  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Judge  Haynsworth. " 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clear,  in  view  of  the  President's  position 
and  the  organized  opposition,  that  there 
will  be  a  major  confrontation  on  the 
Senate  fioor  over  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Haynsworth. 

The  question  has  been  raised  from 
several  sources  that  profess  only  an  abid- 
ing concern  for  the  well-being  of  the 
Supreme  Court:  "Why  does  not  the 
President  withdraw  the  nomination  and 
avoid  the  bloody  confirmation  fight?" 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  need  for  serious 
concern  over  the  impact  of  this  fight  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  image  of  the 
Court  has  been  tarnished  recently  by 
the  resignation,  under  fire,  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Justice  whom  Judge  Haynsworth  is 
supposed  to  replace.  We  need  to  be  great- 
ly concerned  by  the  publics  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  the  impartiality  of  this  Court. 

Concern  for  the  Court,  however,  does 
not  dictate  the  withdrawal  of  Judge 
Haynsworth's  name  by  the  President. 
Instead,  it  counsels  those  who  attack 
Judge  Haynsworth  recklessly  to  consider 
and  decide  whether  their  pique  over  the 
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choice  of  a  man  of  his  philosophy  is  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  lasting  damage  they 
may  inflict  on  the  Court. 

The  demands  for  withdrawal  of  Judge 
Haynsworth's  name  seem  to  rest  '^n  an 
argument  that  goes  like  this:  While 
Judge  Haynsworth  has  not  done  any- 
thing wrong,  or  anything  that  would  dis- 
qualify him.  he  is  an  undistinguished 
choice  and  it  would  be  better  for  the 
Court  if  another  man  were  nominated. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  part  of  that 
argument  with  which  I  can  agree  is  that 
he  has  done  nothing  wrong,  nothing 
that  would  disqualify  him.  Thereafter, 
my  disagreement  with  those  who  make 
the  argument  is  complete. 

Judge  Haynsworth  has  been  a  distin- 
guished circuit  court  judge  and  it  has 
been  predicted  that  he  will  be  an  out- 
standing addition  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

The  public  has  shown  little  under- 
standing of  the  qualities  which  fit  Judge 
Haynsworth  for  his  position.  I  think 
these  qualities  should  be  reviewed,  be- 
cause too  many  people  are  operating  un- 
der serious  misapprehension. 

The  nomination  by  President  Nixon 
of  Judge  Clement  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  does 
not  result  in  the  Senate  considering  "just 
another  Federal  judge";  but  rather  an 
outstanding  jurist  who  possesses  in  great 
measure  the  attributes  needed  for  service 
on  the  Nation's  Supreme  Court:  the  in- 
telligence, experience,  character,  intel- 
lectual and  personal  integrity,  judicious- 
ness, and  proper  temperament. 

These  qualities  make  for  a  professional 
qualification  much  needed  and  highly 
desirable  in  the  highest  court  of  the 
land. 

These  are  the  qualities  which  together 
with  his  personal  characteristics  will 
serve  to  make  him  an  outstanding  Jus- 
tice. The  hearings  included  testimony 
of  many  highly  qualified  witnesses  in  re- 
gard to  the  record  and  activities  of  the 
nominee.  They  studied,  analyzed  and 
considered,  in  detail,  all  aspects  of  this 
man's  career,  his  works  and  his  activi- 
ties. They  speak  authoritatively  on  basis 
of  fair,  evenhanded  appraisal. 

President  Nixon  showed  his  judgment 
of  Judge  Haynsworth  and  confidence  in 
him  by  reason  of  the  nomination  as 
originally  made.  He  reaffirmed  both  on 
October  2,  after  the  hearings  were  com- 
pleted In  a  letter  urging  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  the  Senate  to  approve 
the  nomination.  The  letter  further  read 
in  part: 

I  am  conversant  with  the  various  allega- 
tions that  have  attended  this  nomination. 
I  have  mosft  carefully  examined  the  record. 
There  is  nothing  whatsoever  that  impeaches 
the  integrity  of  Judge  Haynsworth.  There  is 
no  question  as  to  his  competence  as  a  Judge. 
There  is  not  proper  faulting  of  his  posture 
vis-a-vis  Civil  Rights  or  Labor. 

It  would  be  very  wrong  to  allow  unfounded 
allegations  to  deny  this  country  of  the  dis- 
tinguished service  of  Judge  Haynsworth  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  I  intend  to  do  all  that 
I  can  to  secure  his  confirmation. 

The  American  Bar  Association  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Judiciary,  Lawrence 
Walsh,  chairman— former  Deputy  U.S. 
Attorney  General,  former  Federal  dis- 
trict judge — reported  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth was  "highly  acceptable  from  the 


viewpoint  of  professional  qualification." 
It  recited  that  it  sought  candid  reports 
from  a  representative  sample  of  the  bar 
and  bench  of  the  fourth  circuit.  The 
report  reads: 

All  of  the  persons  interviewed  regarding 
Judge  Haynsworth  expressed  confidence  in 
his  Integrity,  his  intellectual  honesty,  his 
Judicial  temperament  and  his  professional 
ability.  A  few  regretted  the  appointment  be- 
cause of  difference  with  Judge  Haynsworth's 
ideological  point  of  view,  preferring  someone 
less  conservative.  None  of  these  gentlemen, 
however,  expressed  any  doubts  as  to  Judge 
Haynsworth's  Intellectual  integrity  or  his 
capability  as  a  jurist. 

Mr.  Norman  Ramsey,  of  the  Maryland 
and  Baltimore  bar,  a  member  of  the 
ABA  Committee,  testified  that: 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Maryland  State  Bar  Association,  he 
(Judge  Haynsworth)  Is  eminently  well  quali- 
fied to  be  a  member  of  the  Suprem  Court.    .  . 

He  explained  that  it  was  unvaryingly 
the  opinion  of  the  board  that  the  over- 
whelming opinion  of  the  lawyers  of 
Maryland  who  have  had  any  contact, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  Judge  Hayns- 
worth would  be  that  he.  regardless  of 
his  political  philosophy  or  political  al- 
legiance or  political  registration,  is  com- 
petent and  qualified  to  be  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Charles  Alan  Wright,  professor  of  law 
at  the  University  of  Texas,  specialist  in 
Federal  courts  and  in  constitutional  law, 
author  of  renown— a  seven-volume  re- 
vision of  the  Barron  and  Holtzoff ;  Trea- 
tise on  Federal  Practice  and  Procedure; 
one  on  civil  litigation,  "Wright  on  Fed- 
eral Courts";  and  other  writings — since 
1964,  a  member  of  the  standing  commit- 
tee on  "Rules  of  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure" of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States;  American  Law  Institute 
Reporter  for  the  "Study  of  Division  of 
Jurisdiction  Between  State  and  Federal 
Courts";  in  his  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee. Professor  Wright  said: 

With  his  professional  interest,  and  with 
these  writing  commitments.  I  necessarily 
study  with  care  all  of  the  decisions  of  the 
federal  courts,  and  inevitably  form  judg- 
ments about  the  personnel  of  those  courts. 
We  are  fortunate  that  federal  Judges  are 
on  the  whole,  men  of  very  high  caliber  and 
great  ability.  Among  even  so  able  a  group, 
Clement  Haynsworth  stands  out.  Long  be- 
fore I  ever  met  him.  I  had  come  to  admire 
him  from  his  writings  as  I  had  seen  them 
in  Federal  Reporter. 

Professor  Wright's  original  statement 
concludes  as  follows: 

History  teaches  vis  that  it  Is  folly  to  sup- 
pose that  anyone  can  predict  in  advance 
what  kind  of  a  record  a  particular  person 
will  make  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

All  that  one  can  properly  undertake,  in 
assessing  a  nominee  to  that  Court,  is  to  con- 
sider whether  he  has  the  intelligence,  the 
ability,  the  character,  the  temperament,  and 
the  Judiciousness  that  are  essential  In  the  im- 
portant work  he  will  be  called  upon  to  per- 
form. Clement  Haynsworth  has  shown  in 
twelve  years  on  the  circuit  court  bench  that 
he  possesses  all  of  these  qualities  in  great 
measure.  I  hope  that  he  will  be  quickly 
confirmed. 

Later  Professor  Wright  send  a  supple- 
mental statement  which  consists  of  a 
thorough  and  scholarly  analysis  and 
comment  of  the  cases  in  which  Judge 


Haynsworth  has  participated,  centering 
on  the  areas  of  criminal  procedure  and 
freedom  of  expression.  The  concluding 
paragraph  of  this  supplement  reads: 

I  end  as  I  began.  I  cannot  predict  the 
votes  of  Justice  Haynsworth.  .  .  .  But  I 
support  his  nomination,  not  because  his 
\-lews  on  these  subjects  or  others  are  similar 
to  mine,  but  because  his  overall  record  shows 
him  to  have  the  ability,  character,  tempera- 
ment, and  Judiciousness  that  are  needed  to 
be  an  outstanding  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Prof.  G.  W.  Foster,  Law  School  of  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  since  1952,  one- 
time administrative  aide  to  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson,  and  legislative  as- 
sistant to  U.S.  Senator  Francis  J.  Myers, 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  at  that  time 
whip  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  served  from 
1964  to  1967  as  a  consultant  on  problems 
of  school  segregation  to  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education.  At  one  point  in  his  state- 
ment he  testified : 

In  the  area  of  racially  sensitive  cases  I 
have  followed  closely  the  work  of  the  federal 
courts  in  the  South  over  the  entire  span  of 
time  Judge  Haynsworth  has  been  on  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit.  1 
have  thought  of  his  work,  not  as  that  of  a 
segregationist-inclined  judge,  but  as  that  of 
an  intelligent,  open-minded  man  with  a 
practical  knack  for  seeking  workable  answers 
to  hard  questions.  Here  and  there,  to  be  sure, 
were  cases  I  probably  would  have  decided 
another  way.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  of 
a  single  opinion  associated  with  Judge 
Haynsworth  that  could  not  be  sustained  by 
a  reasonable  man. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  Professor  Fos- 
ter used  these  words: 

To  sum  up:  Judge  Haynsworth  Is  an  in- 
telligent, sensitive,  reasoning  man.  He  does 
not  fit  among  that  small  handful  of  front- 
running  federal  judges,  who  have  consist- 
ently made  new  law  in  the  racial  area.  He  has 
earned  a  place,  however,  among  those  who 
serve  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  system  as 
pragmatic,  open-minded  men,  neither  dog- 
matic nor  doctrinaire. 

Tlius  the  question  for  me  is  not  whether 
I  would  have  made  another  nomination  for 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  rather  the  question 
whether  Judge  Haynsworth  possesses  the 
qualities  required  to  become  a  fine  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  My  view  is  that  he 
will  make  a  first-rate  Associate  Justice. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  are  dealing 
with  demands  to  withdraw  the  name  of 
a  dLstinguished  jurist  who  will  be  an  out- 
standing Associate  Justice.  It  is  no  tri- 
fling matter  to  turn  such  a  man  aside. 

The  attacks  on  Judge  Haynsworth.  as 
they  have  been  presented  to  date,  are  ill 
conceived  and  founded  more  on  fancy 
than  on  fact.  I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into 
detail  on  these  matters  at  this  time. 
Memorandums  have  been  distributed  to 
all  Senators  discussing  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's record  as  a  judge.  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  at  no  time  has  he  exhibited  a 
bias  toward  any  party  that  deprived  that 
party  of  justice  or  that  disquaUfied  the 
judge  from  sitting  in  the  case.  His  ethi- 
cal conduct  has  been  reviewed  carefully 
and  no  violations  of  statute  or  canon 
have  been  substantiated.  Throughout  it 
all.  Judge  Haynsworth  has  been  as  coop- 
erative and  as  candid  and  as  patient  as 
you  could  expect  any  man  to  be. 

For  the  Senate  to  fail  to  confirm  him 
now,  despite  the  lack  of  substance  in  the 
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attacks  mado  upon  him,  would  be  to  yield 
to  coercive  political  pressure. 

To  look  to  expediency  as  the  justifica- 
tion for  defeating  this  nomination,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  to  sacrifice  Judge 
Haynsworth  and  ultimately  the  well- 
being  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Independence  of  the  judiciary  as 
a  whole  and  the  Supreme  Court  In  par- 
ticular Is  a  vital  element  in  our  system  of 
self-govemmtnt.  Judges  are  appointed 
to  the  bench  ifor  life  and  serve  to  inter- 
pret the  law  -without  depending  upon  a 
constituency  that  they  must  please.  They 
are  not  expected  to  make  "popular"  de- 
cisions, they  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  applying  tte  law.  as  they  see  It,  In  as 
fair  and  caretful  a  manner  as  humanly 
possible. 

What  happens  to  the  independence  of 
the  Supreme  Court  If  a  nominee  can 
be  forced  Intjo  defeat  by  powerful  op- 
ponents not  because  he  is  unqualified, 
but  because  ttey  oppose  his  philosophy? 
What  prospective  nominee,  who  values 
his  independence,  will  submit  himself  to 
a  political  litmus  test  controlled  by  spe- 
cial Interest  groups.  The  lessons  of  the 
Haynsworth  nomination  are  apparent. 
If  he  fails  th^  test,  will  another  worthy 
nominee  willijigly  sukmlt  their  integrity 
and  honor  to  attack?  The  Importance  of 
this  case  goes  far  beyond  this  single  in- 
stance. 

The  defeatj  of  Judge  Haynsworth 
would  have  daep  meaning  to  the  public. 
It  wUl  be  obylous  that  only  nominees 
with  partlculatr  views  wOl  be  entitled  to 
sit  on  the  Coutt.  The  reason  for  the  pub- 
lic to  have  confidence  In  the  Court's  in- 
dependence wBl  be  sadly  diminished. 

Just  as  the  $upreme  Court  cannot  de- 
cide constitutional  questions  on  the  basis 
of  expediency,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
cannot  afford  to  select  Justices  on  the 
basis  of  expeditncy. 

Judge  Haynsworth  Is  a  highly  qualified 
and  truly  hondrable  man  who  will  grace 
the  Court. 

I  commend  ^le  President  for  his  sup- 
port of  the  no^iinee  and  urge  the  Senate 
to  advise  and  ojonsent  to  the  nomination. 
I  Intend  to  glv^  him  my  full  and  unquali- 
fied support. 

Mr.  HRUSKJfV.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  (Oklahoma  yield? 
Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Oklahomi  for  the  statement  he  has 
made  on  the  Object  he  just  discussed. 
It  is  apparent  tftiat  the  Senator  has  done 
a  commendable  thing;  namely,  he  has 
gone  into  the  record  and  determined  for 
himself  the  facts  upon  the  points  he  has 
canvassed  in  his  remarks.  This  we  all 
should  do. 

Mr.  Presideni.  I  speak  as  one  who  has 
been  present  at  the  bulk  of  the  Hayns- 
worth hearings  land  who  has  familiarized 
himself  with  a^  of  the  record.  I  believe 
that  the  points  stressed  and  emphasized 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  today 
should  be  takenl  to  heart,  not  only  for  the 
instant  case,  out  also  because  of  the 
impact  the  decision  in  the  matter  of 
confirmation  o|  Judge  Hajmsworth  will 
have  upon  slitiilar  situations  in  the 
future.  This  is  certainly  something  which 
will  be  of  great  influence,  not  only  in  the 


Supreme  Court,  but  also  In  the  inferior 
courts  as  welL 

Again  I  want  to  say  It  Is  well  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  spoken  as 
he  has  after  the  careful  and  studious 
attention  he  has  given  to  the  record. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  just  arrived 
in  the  Chamber  and  assume  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  stated  his 
position  on  Judge  Haynsworth.  We  dis- 
cussed this  matter  yesterday,  and  I  want 
to  congratulate  him  on  reaching  his 
decision. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  not  yet  reached 
mine  but  that  the  comments  the  Senator 
has  made  today,  which  we  discussed 
yesterday,  will  have  a  great  deal  of 
impact,  I  think,  on  those  of  us  who  share 
freshman  status  with  him. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
very  much. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  INTERVENTION  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
probably  received  more  mail  on  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  than  upon  any  other  sub- 
ject of  national  concern  during  my  first 
year  in  the  Senate.  Of  all  the  many  hun- 
dreds, even  thousands,  of  communica- 
tions, two  stand  out  in  my  memory.  They 
came  from  men  involved  in  the  war  as 
members  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Now,  I  have  not  broken  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  its  conduct  of  the  war 
because  I  sincerely  believe  that  no  one 
seeks  a  more  rapid  termination  of  the 
conflict  than  does  the  President.  How- 
ever, I  have  always  believed  our  involve- 
ment in  any  land  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  ill  advised.  This  feeling  applies  not 
only  to  our  initial  decision  to  become  in- 
volved in  Vietnam,  but  also  to  any  pos- 
sible intervention  in  the  future  in  Laos, 
Thailand,  or  other  Southeast  Asian 
countries. 

The  frustrations  and  heartbreak 
which  would  result  from  such  interven- 
tions in  the  future  can  be  anticipated  by 
benefiting  from  the  lessons  of  the  past. 
These  lessons  can  best  be  taught  by  those 
with  the  greatest  experience;  those  who 
are  called  upon  to  fight  and  die  for 
causes  which  they  do  not  comprehend — 
the  yoimg  American  fighting  men. 

The  greatest  lesson  any  Senator  can 
learn  about  the  futility  of  any  more 
Vietnams  can  be  acquired  by  reading  the 


following  letters  from  two  of  my  constit- 
uents. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letters  I  received  this 
year  from  Sp4c.  Raymond  Clooney  and 
Pfc.  Ronald  E.  Bogle  appear  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Cooke:  I  have  been  asked  by 
my  husband  to  forward  this  letter  to  you.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Ifs  hard  to  begin  because  where  did  Viet- 
nam begin,  (or  I  should  say  this  war  In  Viet- 
nam) ?  Why  did  this  war  begin  and  when  will 
It  end?  Theee  are  questions  that  so  far  have 
not  been  answered  by  our  State  Department. 
I  don't  really  propose  to  attempt  to  answer 
these  questions — that  would  be  foolish.  I 
simply  wish  to  give  a  few  of  my  Impressions 
of  this  war  from  where  I  am  right  now.  And 
right  now  I'm  sitting  damn  close  to  a  "fox- 
hole" about  five  miles  from  the  Cambodian 
border  In  what  is  called  ni  Corps. 

For  six  months  now,  I  have  been  Involved 
In  search  and  destroy  and  night  ambush 
missions.  My  unit  searches  for  enemy  bunker 
complexes  during  the  day  and  sets  ambushes 
on  Jungle  txalls  by  night.  The  ultimate  mU- 
slon  Is  to  kill  the  enemy.  And  we  do.  They 
also  kill  us.  Boris  Pasternak  refers  to  this  as  a 
product  of  man's  Insane  logic.  In  his  novel, 
Doctor  Zhlvago,  Pasternak  refers  to  war  as 
"mutual  extermination."  Most  people  sit  back 
and  say,  "Yes.  how  true" — and  yet  are  Insu- 
lated from  the  torn  flesh,  screams  and  cries 
of  the  dying,  and  the  eternal  anxiety  of  those 
still  alive  who  must  carry  this  war  to  the 
next  day. 

The  horrors  of  this  war  are  as  real  as  those 
of  our  past  wars  and  It  continues  year  after 
year  without  abate. 

The  people  closest  to  the  war  are  the 
"grunts."  These  are  the  young  people  drafted 
into  the  army  and  forced  with  the  threat  of 
Imprisonment  if  they  don't  fight  and  kill. 
These  are  the  same  people  who  hate  this 
war  the  most.  These  are  the  people  who  know 
their  lives  are  at  stake. 

Right  now  I  am  tempted  to  quit  writ- 
ing this  letter,  it  seems  so  useless.  But  the 
death  of  a  friend  several  hours  ago  forces 
me  to  continue.  His  death  was  In  vain, 
and  perhaps,  this  will  be  too. 

Maybe  all  this  will  be  is  a  plea  In  the 
distance  for  the  people  here  to  come  and 
say  a  sad  prayer  for  those  who  have  already 
died.  This  is  a  plea  for  you  at  home  to  put 
pressure  on  the  elected  representatives  to 
fight  for  total  disengagement  from  this 
battlefield. 

It  is  Ume  for  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  take  up  this  battle.  They  have 
the  people,  they  would  have  our  continued 
financial  support,  and  have  had  a  ten  year 
period  to  organize  an  effective  army.  They 
should  be  able  to  take  this  battle  from  our 
shoulders,  if  they  want  to.  If  they  don't 
want  to  take  up  the  battle,  how  much  long- 
er  can  we  sustain  them  in  this  present 
quasi  military  government?  There's  a  crude 
saying  in  reference  to  a  hesiatant  bowel 
movement  that  applies  here. 

I  must  end  this  letter  now,  dark  is  here. 
I  hope  the  young  people  will  read  this  let- 
ter (it  has  been  sent  to  various  newspapers) 
It's  their  lives  as  stake.  As  for  the  older 
people,  your  son's  lives.  Those  of  us  over 
here  have  faith  in  our  government  at 
home  and  I  hope  we  are  not  let  down. 

Do    not    accept    Plato's    philosophy    that. 
"Only  the  dead  have  seen  the  end  of  war." 
Many    people    already    are    asking    "Where 
have  all  the  young  men  gone?" 
Hope  to  see  Kentucky  again. 
Sincerely, 

Sp4c.  Raymond  Cloonit, 

1st  Air  Cavalry  Division, 
APO  San  Prakcisco. 
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Department  of  the  Army, 
APO  San  Francisco,  July  7, 1969. 
Senator  Marlow  Cook, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cook:  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  the  Informality  of  this  letter,  but  I 
am  writing  this  letter  more  on  a  personal 
basis.  At  the  present  time  I  am  serving  with 
the  Armed  Forces  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. I  am  a  Georgetown  College  graduate, 
and  hopefully  a  future  member  of  the  Louis- 
ville and  Kentucky  State  Bar  Association. 
I  am  a  staunch  Republican  and  have  worked 
faithfully  for  the  Republican  party,  and  you 
in  particular.  I  have  always  been,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  a  loyal  American.  I  have  earn- 
estly tried  to  support  our  President  and  our 
government  in  all  matters,  and  that  is  the 
reason  for  my  writing  this  letter.  In  particu- 
lar I  am  referring  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  time  has  come  when  I  can  no  longer 
support  the  policies  of  our  government  in 
relation  to  Vietnam.  I  do  not  stand  alone  in 
this  respect.  The  general  feeling,  from  what 
I  am  able  to  gather,  is  one  of  great  dissatis- 
faction. Perhaps  that  is  the  wrong  word,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  very  appropriate.  I  can 
not  speak  for  all  of  the  men  in  Vietnam  so 
I  will  limit  the  questions  and  opinions  to 
those  of  my  own. 

At  the  present  time  both  sides  seem  to 
be  making  some  moves  toward  de-escalation. 
However,  those  of  North  Vietnam  have  not 
been  fully  interpreted.  Secretary  Rogers  has 
admitted  that  Infiltration  and  enemy  action 
has  greatly  slowed  down  and  this  could  af- 
fect decisions  on  troop  withdrawals.  Yet.  he 
also  states  that  a  cease-fire  does  not  appear 
PRACTICAL.  How  do  you  Justify  practical- 
ity to  dead  men  and  their  grieving  families. 
He  further  states  that,  "we're  certainly  will- 
ing to  take  some  risks  to  end  the  war."  What 
risks  have  been  taken  or  will  be  taken  other 
than  by  the  men  serving  in  Vietnam.  Most 
leaders  will  readily  admit  this  war  should 
have  ended  long  ago  yet  the  war  continues. 
It  seems  that  our  leaders,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  minority,  are  content  to  keep 
quiet.  Tliank  God  for  those  who  have  the 
intestinal  fortitude  to  say  I  am  concerned 
about  our  American  men  in  Vietnam,  and 
I  want  them  home.  Unfortunately,  these 
people  seem  to  be  a  small  minority. 

How  much  longer  are  we  going  to  allow 
President  Thleu  to  dictate  the  course  of  ac- 
tion to  be  followed.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  this  war  could  end  very  quickly 
If  It  were  not  for  Thleu  and  his  unwilling- 
ness to  compromise.  Don't  misinterpret  my 
statements  and  feelings.  I  am  not  willing  to 
give  up  Vietnam  at  any  cost,  because  then 
the  many  thousands  of  lives  lost  would  have 
been  In  vain,  but  before  many  more  thou- 
sands are  lost  this  war  must  be  ended. 

While  the  diplomatic  and  political  rhetoric 
continues  men  are  dying  because  It's  leaders 
remain  silent.  Because  It's  leaders  refuse 
to  make  a  firm  decision.  I  would  not  be  so 
ignorant  as  to  label  it  unconcern  or  indif- 
ference. Everyone  talks  about  't.  » ut  no  one 
does  anything  about  It.  I  make  this  appeal 
to  you  Senator  Cook,  not  for  myself  but  for 
the  men  of  Vietnam,  to  exert  what  force  you 
have  to  bring  this  war  to  an  end.  As  long  as 
our  leaders  remain  silent  the  war  will  con- 
tinue. 

There  are  many  suggestions  being  made 
to  end  the  war.  Many  seem  to  be  the  answer 
to  the  war,  but  they  remain  only  suggestions. 
It  Is  up  to  people  like  yourself,  our  elected 
leaders,  to  bring  forces  to  bear. 

Perhaps  I  have  not  made  myself  entirely 
clear,  but  I  wanted  my  voice  and  feelings  to 
be  heard  and  counted. 

The  irony  of  all  of  this  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  fighting  the  wrong  war  anyway.  It 
seems  to  me  that  as  long  as  we  are  In  Vietnam 
that  our  purpose  should  be  to  Improve  the 
plight  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  The  vast 
majority  are  peasants.  Will  they  be  any  dif- 
ferent when  this  war  Is  over  and  we  have 
gone  home.  That  should  be  our  war — a  war 


to  Improve  the  plight  of  these  people.  I  pose 
this  question  In  regard  to  the  people — how 
much  worse  off  would  these  jjeople  be  under 
Communism  than  they  are  now?  They  do 
not  have  a  democralc  government  now.  How 
much  does  Thleu's  government  actually  dif- 
fer from  forms  of  Communism.  Why  should 
our  nation  spend  billions  and  billions  to 
kill  and  be  killed?  We  are  supposedly  here 
to  save  the  people  of  South  Vietnam — Why 
aren't  we  doing  that.  I  don't  mean  militarily 
but  economically  and  educationally.  Other- 
wise, our  years  and  lives  have  been  In  vain. 
That  is  my  reason  Senator  Cook  for  writing 
this  letter.  If  we  are  to  save  South  Vietnam 
we  must  do  It  now.  I  beseech  you  and  others 
to  seek  a  rapid  end  to  this  war,  and  get  down 
to  the  work  at  hand  If  saving  the  South  Viet- 
namese Is  our  main  concern. 

I  hope  you  will  take  the  time  to  to  read  this 
letter   and   perhaps   answer   some   of    these 
questions  for  me.  If  not  I  remain 
Respectfully  yours, 

Ronald  E.  Bogle. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NORTH  VIETNAM  IS  RESPONSIVE 
TO   WORLD   OPINION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  grati- 
fied to  see  in  the  newspaper  today  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  responding  to 
the  longstanding  pleas  of  Americans  for 
information  about  our  prisoners  of  war. 
The  delay  in  making  this  information 
available  is  completely  inexcusable,  but 
the  fact  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
taking  this  step  shows  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  subject  to  the  weight  of 
world  public  opinion. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  and  em- 
phasize this  fact.  In  debate  on  the  floor 
last  week,  I  urged  that  public  criticism 
be  directed  at  the  North  Vietnamese  for 
failing  to  show  a  positive  attitude  at  the 
Paris  peace  talks.  I  was  answered  that 
such  crisicism  did  not  have  any  effect 
and  that  all  our  criticism  should  be 
leveled  at  our  Government  and  the  South 
Vietnamese.  Of  course,  the  Communists 
are  not  going  to  admit  that  they  are  act- 
ing in  response  to  world  opinion,  but  in 
fact  they  do  respond  to  it.  Tliis  opinion 
needs  to  be  stimulated  and  focused  upon 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong. 

If  sufficient  attention  is  directed  to 
their  intransigence  at  Paris,  they  cannot 
afford  to  maintain  their  uncooperative 
attitude.  If  those  who  call  for  changed 
American  policy  and  decry  the  errors  and 
shortcomings  of  the  Saigon  government 
would  devote  some  of  their  energies  to 
pointing  out  the  faults  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese who  are  our  enemies,  and  who 
are  killing  Americans,  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  have  to  negotiate  in 
earnest. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  that  every- 
one will  see  the  underlying  significance 
in  the  reelase  of  this  information  on 
American  prisoners  of  war,  and  will  seek 
to  employ  this  political  reality  to  reach 
an  end  to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the  Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Ara  FoRcC  Military  Construction 

Contracts     Awarded     Wtthoct     Formal 

Advertisement 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  Air  Force  military  construction 
contracts  awarded  by  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  without  formal  advertisement  for 
the  period  January  1.  1969,  through  June  30. 
1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Proposed  Closttre  of  Certain 
MiLTTARY  Installations 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  full 
report  of  the  facts,  and  the  Justification  lor 
the  proposed  closure  of  certain  military  in- 
stallations in  the  United  States  (with  an  ac- 
companying report  l ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  U.S.  Senate,  on 
the  results  of  a  review  of  medicare  payments 
for  services  of  supervisory  and  teaching  phy- 
sicians at  Cook  County  Hospital.  Chicago,  111.. 
Social  Security  Administration.  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated 
September  3.  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Proposed   Legislation    Designed   to   Facili- 
tate   Travel    to    the    United    States    by 
Foreign   Tourists  and   Business  Visitors 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  de- 
signed to  facilitate  travel  to  the  United  States 
by    foreign    tourists    and    business    visitors 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Report   on   the   Federal   Metal   and   Non- 
metallic  Mine  Safety  Act 
A   letter   from    the   Secretary   of   the   In- 
terior, transmuting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  Federal  Metal  and  NonmetalUc 
Mine  Safety  Act  for  the  period  January   1 
through  December  31.  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report* :  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  County  of 
Gogebic,  Bessemer.  Mich.,  praytng  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  re'-'.tlng  to  the  In- 
clusion of  county  governments  within  the 
definition  of  'local  governments,"  so  as  to 
participate  In  the  Federal  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Iron  County,  Crj's- 
tal  Falls.  Mich.,  relating  to  the  inclusion  of 
counties  within  the  definition  of  "local  gov- 
ernments." so  as  to  participate  in  the  Fed- 
eral system:   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


BILLS    AND    A    JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  hinaself  and  Mr. 
Gravel)  : 
S.  3075.  A  blU  to  convey  the  Interest  of 
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tha   United    S  Dates    In   certain    property   In 
Fairbanks.  Ala»ka.  to  HUlcrest,  Inc  ;   to  the 
Committee  on  'Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
(The  remarM  of  Mi.  Qktkwb  when  he  In- 
troduced the  b(ll  appear  later  in  the  Recobo 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.   t'EVUTEDY: 
S.  3076.  A  blB  to  amend  title  in  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Jtsslstance  Act  of  1961  to  pro- 
vide for  a  progtam  of  Investment  guaranties 
In   Latin   American   countries   to   encourage 
local  participation  In  agricultural  credit  and 
self-help  community   development  projects, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Belatloijs. 

(The  remark!  °^  ***■  Kennedy  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By   Mr.    MBICOFF    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Boccs,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
CtTBTis,   Mr.   DoDD,   Mr.   Oravzl,  Mr. 
HAtais.   Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
HoLLiN^.   Mr.   Magn-dson,   Mr.   Mc- 
OoTEKir^  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Proxmikx, 
Mr.     Randolph,     Mr.     Saxbb.     Mr. 
ScHwnkm.  Mr.  Scott,   Mr.   Spark- 
man,  a^d  Mr.  Thurmond)  : 
S.  3077.  A  bill!  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1^54  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income   tax   to  ilndlvlduals   for   certain   ex- 
penses Incurred]  in  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Coiiimlttee  on  Finance. 

(Thrf  remarks  of  Mr.  RiBiconr  when  he  in- 
tfoducMthe  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  apprc^riate  heading.) 
By  Mr   ANDERSON: 
S.  3078.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  serlas  of  postage  stamps  In  com- 
memoration of  Erneet  '■Ernie"  Pyle;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when  he 
Introduced  the  Bill  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BTtlD  of  West  Virginia: 
8.3079.  A  bllllfor  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Currado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  M^NUSON  (by  request)  : 
8.  3080.  A  bill  (to  improve  and  clarify  cer- 
tain laws  affecting  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve; 
and  I 

3.3081.  A  blU  jto  Improve  and  clarify  cer- 
tain laws  affectlig  the  Coast  Guard;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when  he 
Introduced  the  bills  appear  In  the  Record 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr  BROOKE: 
S.  3082.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
type  B,  chemical]  grade  manganese  ore  from 
vhe  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile: 

S.  3083.  A  bill  o  authorize  the  disposal  of 
corundum  from    ;he  national  stockpile; 

S.  3084.  A  bill  o  authorize  the  disposal  of 
type  A,  chemical  grade  manganese  ore  from 
the  national  stoclcpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

S.  3085.  A  bill  1  o  authorize  the  disposal  of 
shellac  from  the  national  stockpile; 

S.  3086.  A  bin  o  authorize  the  disposal  of 
industrial  diamoid  crushing  bort  from  the 
national  stockpie  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

S.  3087.  A  bill  (0  authorize  the  disposal  of 
chrysotlle  asbesus  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

S.  3088.  A  bill  i  o  authorize  the  disposal  of 
tungsten  from  th  •  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  sto:kpile;   and 

S.  3089.  A  bill  1 0  authorize  the  disposal  of 
castor  oil  from  the  national  stockpile;  to 
the  Committee  oq  Armed  Services. 

(The  remarks  <f  Mr.  Brooke  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill!  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr  KE3^NEDY: 
S.  3090.  A  bill  t|>  amend  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 21.  1960  (73  Stat.  690)  to  Increase  tb* 
authorization  for  the  Minute  Man  National 
Historical  Park.  4nd  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  oh  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 
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(The  remarks  of  Mr.  KxNNxor  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rko- 
oro  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA    (lor  himself,   Mr. 

Pell,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 

Bath,  Mr.  Buboick.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 

Church,   Mr.   Cook,   Mr.   Cranston, 

Mr.    Eaoleton,    Mr.    Goodell,    Mr. 

Gore,   Mr.   Gravel,   Mr.   Harris,   Mr. 

Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 

Kennedt.    Mr.    Mathias,    Mr.    Mc- 

Govern,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Metcau. 

Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson, 

Mr.     Pastore,    -Mr.     Ribicoit,     Mr. 

SCHWEIKEB,  Mr.  SPONO,  MT.  WnXIAMS 

of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr. 

Allen,  Mr.  E>ood,  and  Mr.  Toweb)  : 
S.J.  Res.  163.  A  Joint  resolution  to  supple- 
ment the  Joint  resolution  making  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  In 
order  to  provide  for  carrying  out  programs 
and  projects,  and  for  payments  to  State  edu- 
cational agencies  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies, institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
other  educational  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. J}ased  upon  appropriation  levels  as 
provided  in  H.R.  13 ill  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  July  31,  1969,  and 
entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Montota  when  he 
Introduced  the  Joint  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 


S.  3075— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
CONVEYING  THE  INTEREST  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  CERTAIN 
PROPERTY  IN  FAIRBANKS,  ALAS- 
KA, TO  HILLCREST,  INC. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  my  colleague,  Mr.  Gravel,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  conveyance  of  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  reserved  or  retained  in  certain 
lands,  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  which  were 
conveyed  to  the  HUlcrest  Home  for  Boys 
imder  the  Recreation  and  Public  Pur- 
poses Act  of  January  24, 1961. 

HUlcrest  Home  for  Boys  was  first  orga- 
nized at  a  meeting  at  the  Eagle's  Hall  on 
September  11,  1958.  Hillcrest,  a  home  for 
boys  without  a  home,  is  a  community 
project  and  will  accept  all  boys  without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color.  It  Is  not  a 
detention  home  nor  a  correctional  insti- 
tution. Rather,  it  is  a  home  to  live  in 
during  their  4  years  of  high  school.  Hill- 
crest  will  provide  housing,  school  guid- 
ance, counseling,  part-time  opportunities 
for  work,  and  the  interest  and  care  of  a 
director  who  presides  at  Hillcrest. 

Surveys  have  made  apparent  the  need 
for  Hillcrest,  and  Hillcrest  has  the  sup- 
port of  both  public  and  private  agencies 
and  service  groups.  Hillcrest  plans  to 
cooperate  to  the  fullest  degree  possible 
with  others  in  the  field  including  Federal, 
State,  and  private  organizations. 

Hillcrest  currently  accommodates  nine 
boys,  and  all  available  fimds  are  needed 
to  maintain  the  operation  as  is.  Hillcrest 
wants  to  expand  their  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate up  to  20  boys,  a  situation 
which  is  financially  impossible  now.  If 
title  were  granted  to  HiUcrest  for  the 
land,  a  portion  of  the  land  could  be  sold 
to  finance  the  desired  expansion  of  their 
facilities.  Currently,  boys  waiting  to  get 
into  Hillcrest  are  housed  in  the  State 


jail— a  situation  which  is  certainly  not 
desirable.  The  entire  concept  of  Hillcrest 
rests  on  taking  disadvantaged  youngsters 
and  giving  them  the  best  possible  en- 
vironment and  hope  for  the  future. 

Hillcrest  is  the  only  private  institution 
In  the  State  of  Alaska  which  handles 
boys  of  this  age  group.  These  young  men 
represent  an  important  resource  for 
Alaska  and  the  Nation,  and  we  should 
do  our  best  to  see  that  they  are  properly 
taken  care  of  through  the  high  school 
years. 

The  land  in  question,  acquired  under 
the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act, 
can  be  used  as  income  property  if  the 
bill  I  introduced  today  is  favorably  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3075)  to  convey  the  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  certain 
property  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  to  HUl- 
crest. Inc.,  introduced  by  Mr.  Stevens, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  3076 
Be  it  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  convey  to  HUlcrest,  Incorporated, 
without  consideration,  all  of  the  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  and 
to  the  tract  of  land  (together  with  any  build- 
ings or  other  Improvements  thereon)  de- 
scribed as  the  southeast  quarter,  section  26, 
township  1  north,  range  2  west,  Fairbanks 
meridian,  such  tract  being  the  tract  con- 
ditionally patented  to  Hillcrest  Incorporated, 
by  patent  numbered  1216565  under  the  Rec- 
reation and  Public  Purposes  Act  of  June  14 
1926  (43  U.S.C.  869),  for  use  as  a  home  for 
Juvenile  boys. 


S.  3076— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BTT.T. 
AMENDING  THE  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961  TO  PROVIDE 
FOR  GUARANTEED  COMMUNITY 
SELF-DEVELOPMENT  LOANS  FOR 
LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  biU  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  establish  a  new  program  of  guar- 
anties for  community  self-development 
loans  for  Latin  America.  SimUar  legis- 
lation was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  May  by  Congress- 
man John  E.  Moss  of.  California. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  proposed 
legislation  is  to  fund  a  $25  mUlion  pro- 
gram under  which  the  United  States 
would  guarantee  loans  by  private  Latin 
American  banks  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions to  low  income  groups  who  have 
no  other  reasonable  source  of  credit  to 
finance  community  self-development 
projects.  Under  the  bUl,  guaranties  of  up 
to  25  percent  would  be  available  to  en- 
courage loans  for  a  variety  of  urban  and 
rural  community  development  projects 
in  Latin  America.  As  Ulustratlons  of  the 
types  of  projects  that  are  intended  to  be 
encompassed  by  the  program,  the  bill 
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lists  the  foUowing:  WeUs,  pumps,  farm 
machinery,  smaU  schoolhouses,  short  ac- 
cess roads,  improved  seed,  fertilizer, 
pesticides,  vocational  training,  improved 
breeding  stock  for  farm  animals,  grain 
warehouses,  sanitation  faculties,  looms, 
and  other  handicraft  aids.  These  exam- 
ples, however,  are  only  a  smaU  part  of 
the  immense  variety  of  community  de- 
velopment projects  for  which  assistance 
might  be  available  under  the  bill. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  state  dinner  in  the  San 
Carlos  Palace  in  Bogota  in  1961: 

My  real  message  is  for  millions  of  people 
in  a  thousand  cities  and  villages  throughout 
the  mountains  and  plains  of  this  majestic 
land.  To  you — to  the  workers,  to  the  com- 
peslnos  on  the  farms,  to  the  women  who  toll 
wearily  each  day  for  the  survival  of  their 
children — to  you  I  bring  a  message  of  hope. 
Every  day,  every  hour  in  far-off  Washington 
and  in  the  capital  of  your  own  country,  dedi- 
cated men  are  struggling  to  bring  nearer  the 
day  when  you  will  have  more  to  eat  and  a 
decent  roof  over  your  head  and  schools  for 
your  children — when  you  will  have  a  better 
and  more  abundant  life  to  accompany  that 
great  human  dignity  and  love  of  freedom 
from  which  all  of  us  have  much  to  learn. 
And  ...  I  pledge  to  you  that,  with  your 
help,  that  day  will  come. 

The  key  feature  of  the  biU  is  its 
emphasis  on  Latin  American  financing 
for  Latin  American  development.  By  en- 
couraging private  Latin  American  insti- 
tutions to  lend  fimds  for  community  de- 
velopment projects  in  their  own  nations, 
the  biU  is  desilbed  to  promote  a  system 
of  joint  participation  by  both  the  rich 
and  the  poor  in  Latin  American  develop- 
ment. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  witnessed  the 
birth  of  a  remarkable  precedent  for  the 
program  proposed  in  the  bill.  Since  1966, 
the  Pan  American  Development  Foimda- 
tion — PADF — has  sponsored  a  simUar 
type  of  program  in  a  number  of  Latin 
American  countries.  The  PADF,  a  private 
development  foundation,  was  estabUshed 
in  1963  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  PADF,  along  with 
some  30  other  distinguished  public  offi- 
cials and  private  citizens  representing 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  primary  goals  of  the  PADF 
has  been  to  encourage  the  private  sector 
in  Latin  America  to  play  a  greater  role 
in  Latin  American  commimity  develop- 
ment. To  achieve  this  goal,  the  PADF 
has  sponsored  the  establishment  of  local 
Latin  American  institutions  known  as 
"national  development  foundations — 
NDF."  These  local  foimdations  are  en- 
tirely autonomous.  They  serve  to  mo- 
bilize the  personal  energies  and  financial 
resources  of  aU  social  and  economic  levels 
in  Latin  America  in  order  to  foster  more 
extensive  involvement  in  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  community  self-help  develop- 
ment projects.  By  stimulating  the  use  of 
private  nongovernmental  resources,  the 
foimdations  supplement  official  govern- 
ment efforts  and  accelerate  the  rate  of 
local  development. 

The  NDF  program  was  a  major  new 
idea  in  Latin  American  economic  devel- 
opment. The  essence  of  the  program — 
which  is  carried  forward  in  the  biU  I 


am  introducing  today — is  to  provide 
credit  in  the  form  of  smaU  loans  on  rea- 
sonable terms  to  finance  commuruty 
jjrojects  in  cases  where  conventional 
forms  of  bank  credit  are  not  avaUable. 
Unlike  the  traditional  U.S.  foreign  aid 
program,  which  provides  grants  to  gov- 
ernments and  loans  and  loan  guaranties 
to  wealthy  developers,  the  NDF  program 
reaches  out  directly  to  all  the  people.  It 
thereby  helps  low-income  groujjh  in  Latin 
America  to  become  partners  in  the  devel- 
opment process,  rather  than  merely  wait- 
ing for  the  benefits  of  capital  develop- 
ment to  "trickle  down"  to  the  lowest 
social  level.  For  this  reason,  the  NDF 
program  has  been  widely  acclaimed  as 
the  best  new  idea  in  foreign  aid  since 
tlie  Marshall  plan. 

The  NDF  program  has  been  a  pioneer- 
ing approach  to  development  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  Latin  America.  Each  Na- 
tional Development  Foundation  draws 
its  board  of  directors  and  staff  from 
within  the  country  in  which  it  is  estab- 
lished, and  determines  its  own  policies 
and  procedures.  By  relying  on  persons 
already  active  in  each  country  to  stimu- 
late loan  requests,  such  as  agricultural 
extension  agents,  viUage  priests,  teach- 
ers, community  development  workers. 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  or  gc  .emment 
health  workers,  it  has  been  possible  for 
the  foimdations  to  function  effectively  on 
extremely  low  admirustrative  budgets. 

The  first  National  Development  Foun- 
dation was  established  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  July  1966.  Since  that  time, 
SimUar  foundations  have  been  estab- 
lished in  four  other  Latin  American 
nations — ChUe,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and 
Guatemala.  In  addition,  National  De- 
velopment Foundations  are  now  being 
organized  in  eight  other  nations — Argen- 
tina, Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Pan- 
ama, Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

In  the  3  years  since  the  program  was 
instituted,  the  existing  National  Devel- 
opment Foundations  have  extended  over 
$1  million  in  loans  to  approximately  1,000 
community  groups  in  Latin  America.  Per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  aspect  of  the 
program  is  that  repayment  of  the  loans 
is  averaging  better  than  95  percent— m 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  loans  are  largely 
unsecured  in  the  traditional  sense  and 
are  made  to  the  most  marginal  sectors  of 
the  economy.  Obvously,  as  the  extraordi- 
nary high  rate  of  repayment  demon- 
strates, the  leans  have  a  higher  security — 
the  sense  of  new  responsibility,  pride,  and 
integrity  engendered  in  citizens  who  have 
become  partners  in  development. 

The  flexibUity  of  the  NDF  program  has 
enabled  it  to  operate  at  a  level  which 
neither  commercial  nor  Government 
banks  can  presently  reach.  For  example, 
loans  have  been  made  to  finance  projects 
such  as  a  water  pump,  irrigation  pipe, 
seed,  f ertihzer,  and  insecticide  for  a  smaU 
agricultural  cooperative;  a  truck  or  boat 
for  moving  farm  produce;  a  diesel  gen- 
erator for  village  electricity  or  a  pump 
for  village  water;  oxen  to  replace  hand 
labor,  and  tractors  to  replace  oxen:  rural 
health  clinics  to  bring  doctors  and  new 
medical  techniques  to  isolated  areas. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month,  45 
representatives  of  the  13  National  Devel- 
opment Foundations  already  in  existence 


or  in  the  process  of  being  organized  held 
a  series  of  seminars  in  Racine,  Chicago, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  docu- 
ment their  past  experience  and  plan  for 
the  future.  It  was  my  privilege  to  meet 
with  these  representatives  during  their 
seminar  in  Washington  and  to  learn  first 
hand  of  the  remarkable  success  they  have 
had. 

As  was  frequently  emphasized  during 
the  seminar,  the  history  of  the  National 
Development  Foundations  is  far  more 
than  the  mere  history  of  loans  to  the 
poor  to  take  the  first  steps  toward  realiz- 
ing their  expectations  for  a  better  life. 
It  is  also  the  history  of  changing  atti- 
tudes and  motivations  among  both  the 
rich  and  the  poor  of  Latin  America.  It 
is  a  recognition  of  the  emerging  truth 
that  effective  development  programs  are 
not  the  special  prerogative  of  a  particular 
economic  or  social  class,  but  must  be  car- 
ried out  with  the  shared  participation  of 
all  citizens. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  begin  to  buUd  on 
the  experience  of  these  National  Develop- 
ment Foundations,  and  to  foster  the  cre- 
ation of  simUar  programs  wherever  the 
need  exists  in  Latin  America.  The  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  seeks  to 
achieve  this  goal,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
it  will  receive  early  enactment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  biU 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  <S.  3076)  to  amend  title  HI  of 
part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  provide  for  a  program  of  invest- 
ment guarantees  in  Latin  American 
countries  to  encourage  local  particlF>a- 
tion  in  agricultural  credit  and  self-help 
community  development  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kennedy,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3076 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title  III 
of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  which  relates  to  investment  guaranties, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  225.  Agricultural  Credit  and  Self-help 
Community  Development  Projects — (a)  It  Is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  In  order  to 
stimulate  the  participation  of  the  private 
sector  of  Latin  American  countries  in  the 
economic  development  of  such  countries,  the 
authority  conferred  by  this  section  should  be 
used  to  establish  a  program  to  encourage 
private  banks,  credit  institutions,  similar 
private  lending  organizations,  cooperatives, 
and  private  n-nprofit  development  organi- 
zations to  make  loans  on  reasonable  terms 
to  organized  groups  and  individuals  residing 
in  a  community  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
such  croups  and  Individuals  to  carry  out 
agricultural  credit  and  self-help  community 
development  projects  for  which  they  are  un- 
able to  obtain  financial  assistance  from  other 
sources  on  reasonable  terms.  Agricultural 
credit  and  self-help  community  develop- 
ment projects  Include,  but  are  not  limited 
to.  material  and  such  projects  ss  wells, 
pumps,  farm  machinery,  small  schoolhouses, 
short  access  roads,  improved  seed,  fertilizer, 
pesticides,  vocational  training.  Improved 
breeding  stock  for  farm  animals,  grain  ware- 
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versities seek  to  expand  their  crowded 
facilities  and  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  education. 

The  advancing  frontiers  of  knowledge 
and  technology  have  forced  educational 
institutions  to  develop  new  teaching  con- 
cepts and  t<x»ls.  Very  simply,  the  cost  of 
a  good  education  is  inflating. 

In  1965,  the  average  required  tuition 
and  fees  at  public  and  private  univer- 
sities were  $200  and  $812,  respectively.  At 
public  institutions  the  average  annual 
cost  has  risen  by  50  percent  to  just  under 
$300  in  only  4  years.  In  the  same  period, 
at  private  universities,  tuition  fees  and 
book  costs  have  soared  by  70  percent  to 
$1,380, 

This  year  the  average  minimum  cost  of 
1  year  of  undergraduate  education  at  a 
public  university,  including  no  other  liv- 
ing expenses  but  room  ana  board,  will 
be  $1,092.  At  a  private  university  or  col- 
lege this  basic  minimum  expense  is 
52,328.  Thus,  an  American  family  with  a 
son  or  daughter  approaching  college 
age,  can  look  forward  to  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  about  $10,000  or  more  before 
graduation. 

This  inflationary  spiral  spells  financial 
disaster  for  many  Americans.  The  costs 
of  education  have  become  nearly  un- 
bearable. 

For  some  families,  of  course,  relief  is 
available  in  the  form  of  scholarships  or 
educational  loans.  For  many,  however, 
especially  in  the  middle-income  brackets! 
financial  assistance  is  nonexistent. 

Our  children's  education  is  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future.  We  have  made  similar 
investments  in  the  past,  such  as  the 
GI  bill,  and  the  results  have  surpassed 
even  our  best  expectations.  We  would  do 
well  to  learn  from  these  lessons. 

As  we  face  the  necessity  of  finding 
solutions  to  the  difficult  and  complex 
social  problems  facing  this  Nation  we 
must  recognize  the  essential  role  that 
education  plays  in  our  society.  A  better 
educated  population  is  the  primary  tool 
for  the  continued  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation. 

This  bill  proposes  a  maximum  tax 
credit  of  $325  per  student.  The  credit 
would  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  100 
percent  of  the  first  $200  of  qualifying 
expenditures  for  tuition,  fees,  and  books; 
25  percent  of  the  next  $300,  and  5  per- 
cent of  the  subsequent  $1,000.  No  credit 
would  be  allowed  for  student  costs  above 
$1,500. 

The  resulting  credit  would  be  allowed 
against  the  tax  of  any  person  who  paid 
the  expenses  of  education  for  himself  or 
another  person  at  a  qualified  educational 
institution.  A  qualified  institution  in- 
cludes recognized  colleges,  universities, 
graduate  schools,  vocational,  and  busi- 
ness schools. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  drafted  to 
relieve  the  heavy  burden  of  educational 
costs  now  borne  by  the  average  American 
citizen.  It  would  not  benefit,  or  provide 
a  loophole,  for  wealthy  individuals  who 
can  easily  afford  these  costs. 

The  available  credit  would  begin  to  be 
phased  out  when  the  taxpayer's  adjusted 
gross  income  reached  $15,000.  One  full 
credit  would  be  phased  out  at  each  $10,- 
000  level  above  $15,000.  A  family  paying 


the  expenses  of  one  college-age  child 
would  be  entitled  to  some  tax  credit  up 
to  an  income  level  of  $25,000.  Similarly, 
only  a  taxpayer  supporting  two  or  more 
students  would  be  entitled  to  a  credit 
if  his  income  was  above  $25,000.  Simi- 
larly, only  a  taxpayer  supporting  three 
students  could  obtain  a  credit  if  his  in- 
come was  above  $35,000,  Thus,  the  effect 
of  the  credit  is  spread  upward  only  in 
relation  to  ti-ue  economic  circumstances 
of  the  taxpayer. 

This  tax  credit  legislation  will  have  a 
marked  beneficial  effect  on  the  rapidly 
deteriorating  ability  of  private  individ- 
uals to  finance  the  college  education  of 
a  son  or  daughter.  At  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  for  instance,  the  cost  of  re- 
quired tuition  and  books  is  $390,  For  the 
Connecticult  resident  who  paid  these  fees 
and  whose  income  was  less  than  $15,000. 
the  available  credit  would  mean  that  his 
actual  outlay  would  be  reduced  by 
$247.50.  or  two-thirds. 

At  a  private  institution  where  tuition 
alone  may  exceed  $1,500  the  full  credit 
of  $325  would  be  available  to  the  same 
taxpayer,  thus  reducing  the  expenditures 
by  more  than  20  percent. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  of  this  type 
has  received  strong  support  from  all  seg- 
ments of  our  society.  Our  ability  to  meet 
the  problems  and  challenges  of  the  fu- 
ture rests  squarely  on  the  strength  of  our 
educational  institutions  and  the  quality 
of  education  we  are  able  to  give  all  our 
citizens.  This  bill  will  substantially  as- 
sist millions  of  Americans  to  meet  the 
rising  costs  of  provldng  qualty  educa- 
tion. I  urge  that  the  Senate  again  give 
this  legislation  favorable  consideration 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bili 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  biU  (S.  3077)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
credit  against  income  tax  to  individuals 
for  certain  expenses  incurred  in  provid- 
ing higher  education,  introduced  by  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


S.  3078— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ISSUANCE 
OF  A  SPECIAL  SERIES  OF  POST- 
AGE STAMPS  IN  COMMEMORA- 
TION OF  ERNEST  "ERNIE"  PYLE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  3.  1900,  in  an  inconspicu- 
ous corner  of  the  Midwest,  a  son 
was  born  to  a  plain-spoken,  hard- 
working farm  family.  Neither  of  his  par- 
ents got  past  the  8th  grade.  Their  life 
was  one  of  cutting  broom  corn,  husking 
field  corn,  and  jouncing  along  by  buggy 
to  church  meetings  and  square  dances. 
No  one  could  have  suspected  that  that 
son  would  grow  up  to  become  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  figures,  perhaps  the 
most  sensitive  and  thoughtful  jomnalist, 
of  his  day.  And  yet  that  is  what  hap- 
pened. 

That  son  was  named  Ernest  Taylor 
Pyle,  later  to  be  known  by  millions  under 
the  byline.  "Ernie  Pyle." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introducing 
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legislation  calling  for  the  issuance  of  an 
Ei-nle  Pyle  memorial  postage  stamp,  a 
fitting  tribute  to  an  honorable  man  and 
a  respected  journalist. 

We  in  New  Mexico  have  long  held 
Ernie  Pyle  In  high  regard,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  he  felt  the  same 
about  his  adopted  State.  He  was  a  resi- 
dent of  my  own  city  of  Albuquerque 
when,  on  April  18,  1945,  on  a  tiny  South 
Pacific  island,  he  was  killed  by  a  Japa- 
nese bullet. 

To  this  day.  most  people  seem  to  re- 
member Ernie  Pyle  as  a  war  correspond- 
ent, but  he  was  a  great  reporter  and 
writer  before  the  war  came.  It  was  his 
love  of  peace,  of  this  land  of  ours,  that 
caused  him  to  be  revered  by  all  of  us, 
caused  him  to  write  with  such  simple 
eloquence.  . 

This  Is  not  my  view  alone,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Let  me  quote  from  Ed  Alnsworth, 
who  wrote  in  the  preface  of  one  of  Ernie 
Pyle's  books: 

Many  still  think  of  Ernie  almost  entirely  as 
the  war  correspondent  who,  through  his 
courage  and  his  understanding  words,  be- 
came the  favorite  not  only  of  the  public  at 
home  In  the  United  States  but  also  of  the 
fighting  men  everywhere  on  far-flung  battle- 
fronts.  Yet  Ernie  was  world-famous  for  hu- 
man, down-to-earth,  sensiUve  columns  about 
men.  women,  children  and  places  long  before 
World  War  II.  And  his  love  for  the  solitary 
places  of  the  Southwest  was  part  of  his  na- 
ture. 

Or,  perhaps  best,  let  me  turn  to  the 
great  journalist  himself,  who,  back  in 
1935  before  we  went  to  war.  wrote  this: 

From  the  Pecos  to  the  Colorado,  what  a 
country  I  Its  ancient  history— Santa  Fe  was 
a  thriving  village  long  before  the  Pilgrims 
ever  heard  of  Plymouth  Rock;  its  modern 
history — the  wild  days  of  mining  and  cattle 
raising  are  an  epic  probably  not  duplicated 
anywhere  in  the  world:  its  surface — the  di- 
verse and  luxurious  desert  plants,  beautiful 
in  bloom,  solemn  and  mysterious  when  bare; 
the  land  Itself — spaceless,  free,  a  land  of  hu- 
mility and  good  taste.  I  love  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  volumes  which 
testify  to  Ernie  Pyle's  humanity  and  elo- 
quence, so  I  will  not  dwell  on  that. 

I  win  simply  note  again  his  love  for 
peace  and  for  the  land,  the  high  esteem 
which  we  all  held  for  him,  and  his  affec- 
tion for  the  Southwest  and  New  Mexico. 
I  think  the  Issuance  of  a  memorial  post- 
age stamp  in  his  honor  Is  fitting  and 
necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3078)  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  special  series  of  postage 
stamps  In  commemoration  of  Ernest 
"Ernie"  Pyle.  introduced  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son, was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title. 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


S  3080— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
IMPROVING  AND  CLARIFYING 
CERTAIN  LAWS  AFFECTING  THE 
COAST  GUARD  RESERVE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  a  bill  to  improve  and 
clarify  certain  laws  affecting  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 


from  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
together  with  a  sectional  analysis  of  the 
bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  section  analysis  of  the  bill  wlU  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bin  (S.  3080)  to  improve  and 
clarify  certain  laws  affecting  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Commitee  on  Commerce, 

The  material  presented  b>  Mr.  Mac- 
NTJSON  Is  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  DC,  September  2,  1969. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Acnew. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposal  bill,  'To  im- 
prove and  clarify  certain  laws  affecting  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve." 

The  proposed  bill  would  make  changes  to 
title  14,  United  States  Code.  Some  of  the 
changes  clarify  existing  language  or  deal  with 
minor  areas  where  the  existing  statutory  lan- 
guage does  not  completely  cover  a  situation. 
These  do  not  involve  significant  changes  in 
substantive  law. 

The  remainder  of  the  changes  would  alter 
or  add  to  substantive  provisions  in  several 
areas.  One  major  change  in  the  proposal  is 
that  which  would  change  the  promotion  sys- 
tem affecting  Reserve  officers  to  have  it  con- 
form more  closely  with  the  promotion  system 
applicable  to  Regular  officers  while  providing 
for  equality  of  treatment  of  officers  of  the 
Women's  Reserve.  In  1963.  there  was  a  com- 
prehensive revamping  of  the  system  used  to 
select  for  promotion,  officers  of  the  Regular 
Coast  Guard.  The  fundamental  change  em- 
bodied in  the  new  system  required  selection 
on  a  best-quaUfled  basis  for  promotion  to 
grades  above  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  a  modified  seniority  sys- 
tem tmder  which  all  qualified  officers  were 
promoted. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  amendments  to 
chapter  21  of  title  14,  is  to  adopt  the  best- 
qualified  system  for  the  promotion  of  Reserve 
officers.  Such  a  system  will  not  only  permit 
the  same  standards  to  be  maintained  for  the 
Reserve  as  are  maintained  for  the  Regular 
service,  but  will  also  aid  in  eliminating  a 
severe  stagnation  problem  In  the  grades  of 
captain,  commander,  and  lieutenant  com- 
mander. 

This  stagnation  results  from  the  fact  that 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  in  1941,  an  extremely  large  number 
of  Reserve  officers  entered  the  Reserve.  The 
movement  of  these  officers  Into  the  grades 
of  captain,  commander,  and  lieutenant  com- 
mander has  severely  retarded  the  promotion 
of  junior  officers.  The  stagnation  has  been 
somewhat  aggravated  also  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  more  Reserve  officers  have  become 
eligible  for  promotion  as  a  result  of  the 
acceleration  of  promotion  of  Regular  officers 
under  best-qualified  standards  and  the  op- 
eration of  the  running-mate  system.  While 
Regular  officers  may  expect  to  be  promoted 
to  captain,  commander,  and  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  22,  14,  and  8  years,  respectively. 
Reservists  are  14,  4.  and  2  years  behind  their 
running  mates  and  the  time  lag  is  rapidly 
widening.  This  slowdown  in  promotion  will 
have  serious  adverse  effects  upon  the  quality 
of  leadership,  morale,  and  interest  of  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  officers.  It  will  also  Increase 
the  difficulties  of  attracting  and  retaining 
high  quality  Reserve  officers. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  necessary  to 
alleviate  the  present  stagnation  In  the  grades 


of  captain,  commander,  and  lieutenant  com- 
mander and  to  prevent  It  from  spreading  to 
the  lower  grades.  While  this  Is  the  Immediate 
need  for  this  legislation,  the  more  important 
and  long  range  objective  is  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  by  in- 
creasing the  quality  of  its  officer  corps.  A 
best-qualified  system  will  help  to  assure 
that  those  officers  possessing  the  requisite 
degree  of  knowledge,  judgment,  and  leader- 
ship ability  to  perform  their  duties  efficient- 
ly in  the  light  of  an  increasing  emphasis  on 
science,  technology,  and  management  will 
be  selected.  Adoption  of  the  system  will  pro- 
vide the  means  to  control  the  flow  of  pro- 
motion, eliminate  disparities,  utilize  man- 
power efficiently,  and  attract  and  retain 
officers  of  high  capability. 

Related  to  this  major  change  are  other 
provisions  which  would  modify  the  Reserve 
officer  structure  by  removing  certain  re- 
strictions affecting  officers  of  the  Women's 
Reserve:  by  providing  a  modified,  best-quali- 
fied promotion  system  for  officers  of  the 
Women's  Reserve;  by  eliminating  the  exist- 
ing dual  promotion  system  for  officers  serv- 
ing on  extended  active  duty,  thus  permitting 
actions  taken  in  active  duty  status  to  be 
effective  for  Reserve  status  purposes;  by  pro- 
viding for  the  elimination  from  an  active 
status  of  those  officers  who  have  failed  of 
selection  for  promotion  to  the  next  higher 
grade:  by  providing  that  a  promotion  ap- 
pointment will  be  deemed  accepted  unless 
delivery  cannot  be  effected;  by  modifying  the 
running  mate  system;  by  stabilizing  the  prec- 
edence of  officers;  and  by  limiting  the  time 
in  grade  as  a  Reserve  rear  admiral. 

Certain  restrictions  have  been  removed 
relative  to  officers  of  the  Women's  Reserve 
to  incorporate  some  of  the  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  women  of  the  other  Armed  Serv- 
ices under  Public  Law  90-130.  Because  of  ex- 
tremely small  numbers  and  maldistribution 
within  year  groups,  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
vide for  a  best-qualified  system  of  promotion 
with  competition  among  themselves  only, 
and  still  provide  opportunity  of  promotion 
equal  to  that  of  male  Reserve  officers.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  proposed  to  retain  the  fully 
qualified  method  of  selection  for  officers  of 
the  Women's  Reserve  through  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander  and  to  establish  a 
best-qualified  system   for   higher   grades. 

Tlie  dual  system  of  promotion  presently 
in  effect  for  Reserve  officers  serving  on  active 
duty  has  resulted  in  duplication  of  effort 
and  administrative  delays.  With  the  adoption 
of  a  best-qualified  system  of  promotion  for 
Reserve  officers  serving  on  inactive  duty 
which  parallels  that  presently  employed  for 
officers  serving  on  active  duty,  the  need  for 
dual  consideration  would  no  longer  exist. 
The  proposal  includes  carry-over  provisions 
to  protect  officers  who  have  been  selected  for 
promotion  while  on  active  duty  but  could 
not  be  promoted  before  release  to  inactive 
duty,  and  vice  versa. 

The  proposal  to  eliminate  officers  who  have 
twice  failed  of  selection  to  a  higher  grade 
and  who  had  a  full  career  is  necessary  to 
prevent  officers  who  are  no  longer  eligible 
for  selection  to  a  higher  grade  from  Tilling 
billets  which  would  impede  the  flow  of  pro- 
motion. It  recognizes  that  the  officers  who 
are  needed  in  an  active  status  are  those 
found  to  be  best-qualified.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  provisions  which  protect  the  in- 
vestment made  in  a  Reserve  career  by  those 
who  are  to  be  eliminated,  and  provide  flexi- 
bility If  it  Is  necessary  to  retain  individuals 
to  meet  mobilization  requirements. 

The  proposal  to  assign  an  officer  on  the 
active  duty  promotion  list,  whether  he  is 
a  Regular  or  Reserve  officer,  as  the  running 
mate  of  Reservists  not  on  the  active  duty 
promotion  list  will  effect  an  administrative 
Improvement,  by  doing  away  with  the  neces- 
sity  of  assigning  Regular   officers   to  newly 
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provisions  of  the  bill.  Section 

savlpg  provisions  to  provide  equi- 

from  existing  law  to  this  new 


g  rade  ( 


u> 


abends  subsection  (b)   of  see- 
ing the  restriction  on  rank 
by  deleting  the  words  "but 
of  captain." 
amends     770     by     technical 
provide  that  the  subchapter 
770  to  798,  and  that  the  ac- 
pronjotion  list  refers  to  that  de- 
41a  of  title  14. 
afnends  section  772  by  a  tech- 
provide  for  an  excess  of  offl- 
ibove  the  authorized  total  or 
percentages  in  any  grades  due 
mandatory  provisions  of  law. 
section  774  by  a  technl- 
ng  provisions  of  section 


a£  lends  : 
f « rencir 


amends  section  775  to  add  a 

whenever  women  officers  are 

for  promotion,  there  will  be 

appointed  as  members  of  the 


amends  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 


of  section  780  and  adds  subsection  (1),  to 
establish  an  entirely  new  promotion  system 
for  male  officers  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  and  above,  and  officers  of  the 
Women's  Reserve  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander  and  above,  not  serving  on  active 
duty.  It  is  designed  to  parallel  as  closely  as 
possible  the  promotion  system  of  the  Regu- 
lar Coast  Guard  established  In  1963,  and 
that  under  which  the  Naval  Reserve  has  been 
operating  for  several  years.  The  existing  sys- 
tem of  promoting  all  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
officers  on  Inactive  duty  by  seniority  on  a 
"fully  qualified"  basig  Is  replaced  by  a  sys- 
tem whereby  male  officers  above  the  grade  of 
ensign  and  officers  of  the  Women's  Reserve 
above  the  grade  of  lieutenant  would  be  pro- 
moted on  a  "best  qualified"  basis.  A  "fully 
qualified"  system  for  promotion  to  the  next 
highest  grade  would  be  retained  for  all  en- 
signs and  officers  of  the  Women's  Reserve 
through  the  grade  of  lieutenant.  Promotions 
of  male  and  female  officers  differ  slightly  un- 
der Clause  ( 6 )  because  the  wide  disparity  In 
year  groups,  sometimes  involving  only  a  sin- 
gle officer  make  competition  on  a  best  quali- 
fied basis  not  feasible.  Junior  women  officers 
are  all  direct  commissioned,  having  no  officer 
candidate  school  background  nor  active  duty 
except  for  annual  two  week  periods.  If  they 
were  required  to  compete  with  male  gradu- 
ates of  OCS,  averaging  three  yetws  active  duty, 
they  would  virtually  be  denied  promotion 
beyond  lieutenant  (junior  grade).  These  pro- 
visions would  deal  more  fairly  with  junior 
women  officers  and  Incorporate  the  spirit  of 
P.L.  90-130  relating  to  the  removal  of  career 
restrictions  on  women  officers  of  the  other 
Armed  Services.  The  subsections  are  de- 
scribed in  detail  as  follows: 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  a  selection 
board  shall  recommend  for  promotion,  from 
among  the  officers  whose  names  are  submit- 
ted to  it,  ( 1 )  those  male  officers  above  the 
grade  of  ensign  whom  it  considers  to  be  best 
qualified;  (2)  those  officers  of  the  Women's 
Reserve  above  the  grade  of  lieutenant  it  con- 
siders to  be  best  qualified;  (3)  those  male 
ensigns  whom  it  considers  to  be  fully  quali- 
fied; and  (4)  those  officers  of  the  Women's 
Reserve  in  the  grades  of  ensign,  lieutenant 
{junior  grade),  and  lieutenant  it  considers 
to  be  fully  qualified 

Subsection  (d)  requires  the  Secretary,  be- 
fore convening  a  selection  board  to  recom- 
mend officers  for  promotion  to  any  grade 
above  lieutenant  (junior  grade),  to  deter- 
mine the  total  number  of  officers  to  be  se- 
lected for  promotion  to  that  grade.  Unless 
the  Secretary  takes  action  under  section 
772(c)  of  this  subchapter,  this  number  shall 
be  equal  to  the  number  of  vacancies  existing 
in  the  grade,  plus  the  number  of  additional 
vacancies  estimated  for  the  next  twelve 
months,  less  the  number  of  officers  previ- 
ously selected  for  that  grade  but  not  yet 
promoted.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  772  re- 
ferred to  above  allows  the  Secretary  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  officers  who  may  be 
promoted  annually  in  order  to  provide  an 
equitable  promotional  opportunity  among 
succeeding  groups  of  officers  and  to  maintain 
an  adequate  continuing  strength  of  Reserve 
officers  in  an  active  status. 

Subsection  (1)  provides  equivalent  promo- 
tion selection  opportunity  for  male  and 
female  officers. 

Clause  7  amends  section  781  to  provide 
that  Reserve  officers  hold  rank  and  take 
precedence  not  only  among  themselves  but 
with  officers  of  the  Regular  Coast  Guard  in- 
cluding the  permanent  commissioned  teach- 
ing staff  at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy 

Clause  8  amends  subsection  (a)  of  section 
782  to  provide  that  any  officer  on  the  active 
duty  promotion  list,  whether  Regular  or  Re- 
serve, may  become  the  running  mate  of  any 
Reserve  officer  in  an  active  status  who  is  not 
on  the  active  duty  promotion  list.  It  also 
amends   subsection    (b)    by   expanding    the 


reasons  for  assigning  a  new  running  mate 
and  by  providing  a  means  for  determining 
the  new  running  mate  such  that  no  officer 
will  gain  or  lose  precedence  without  cause. 

Subsection  (c)  will  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ing of  dates  of  rank  of  those  officers  who  have 
gained  or  loet  precedence  because  the  pres- 
ent law  operated  unfairly.  Example:  Three 
Reserve  officers,  X,  Y,  and  Z.  served  3  years 
on  active  duty  after  graduation  from  CXJS, 
all  having  the  same  date  of  rank  as  lieuten- 
ants (junior  grade)  of  12/1/66.  On  1/15/67  X, 
the  senior  officer  remained  on  active  duty 
and  Y  and  Z  were  released  to  inactive  duty. 
On  11/1/67  the  running  mate  for  all  3  officers 
was  promoted  to  lleuten.int.  Y  and  Z  were 
then  promoted  with  date  of  rank  11/1/67. 
X,  however,  could  not  be  promoted  until  a 
vacant  billet  occurred  on  the  active  duty 
promotion  list.  He  subsequently  was  pro- 
moted as  of  1/1/68  On  5/1/  68  Y  was  recalled 
to  extended  active  duty.  Although  once  jun- 
ior to  X.  he  Is  now  senior  to  him  by  2  months. 
Subsection  (c)  will  rectify  this  injustice 

Clause  (9)  letters  the  present  paragraph 
under  section  7884  as  "(a)"  and  adds  a  new 
paragraph  (b)  which  provides  that  a  Reserve 
rear  admiral  shall  become  entitled  to  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  the  upper  half  for  duty 
performed  from  the  date  his  running  mate 
becomes  so  entitled  This  paragraph  is  added 
to  delineate  entitlement  to  such  pay  and 
allowances  since  there  is  no  present  provision 
of  law  contained  in  title  14,  U.S.  Code  which 
specifically  provides  for  such  entitlement. 

Clause  (10)  amends  section  787  and  covers 
failure  of  selection  for  promotion,  and  pro- 
vides for  a  substantially  different  system  of 
attrition. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  a  woman  of- 
ficer being  considered  for  promotion  on  a 
"fully  qualified"  basis  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered by  ensuing  selection  boards  if  she 
falls  of  selection  to  grade  of  lieutenant  or 
lieutenant  commander  when  first  considered. 
All  ensigns  plus  those  officers  being  con- 
sidered on  a  "best  qualified"  basis  shall  not 
be  considered  again  if  they  fail  of  selection 
twice. 

Clause  (11)  amends  section  790  by  merely 
technical  changes  to  adapt  the  present  lan- 
guage to  the  new  running  mate  sys*-»m. 

Clause  (12)  amends  section  751  to  eliminate 
the  present  dual  systems  of  promotion  for 
Reserve  officers  and  to  establish  carry-over 
provisions  to  prevent  duplication  of  effort 
and  administrative  delay.  The  various  sub- 
sections are  analyzed  in  detail  as  follows: 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  a  Reserve  of- 
ficer serving  on  active  duty  other  than  active 
duty  for  training  or  other  than  for  duty  on 
a  board  shall  not  be  eligible  for  considera- 
tion for  promotion  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subchapter.  Instead,  it  provides  that 
such  an  officer  shall  be  considered  for  pro- 
motion and  promoted  pursuant  to  appro- 
priate provisions  of  law  contained  elsewhere 
In  title  14.  This  subsection  further  provides 
that  if  such  an  officer  is  so  promoted,  he  shall 
be  considered  an  extra  number  in  the  grade 
to  which  promoted  for  purposes  of  grade 
distribution  prescribed  in  this  subsection 
and  shall  not  be  counted  in  such  distribution 
until  he  is  released  from  active  duty. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  a  Reserve  officer  who,  at  the  time  he 
reports  for  active  duty,  has  already  been 
selected  for  promotion  under  the  provisions 
of  this  subchapter  shall  be  promoted  as 
though  he  were  selected  while  serving  on 
active  duty. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  a  Reserve  of- 
ficer who  has  been  recommended  for  pro- 
motion at  the  time  he  is  released  from  active 
duty  shall  be  promoted  under  the  provisions 
of  this  subchapter,  as  though  he  had  been 
selected  while  not  serving  on  active  duty. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  a  failure  of 
selection  shall  be  counted  for  all  purposes 
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regardless  of  the  officer's  status  at  the  time 
It  occurred. 

Clause  (13)  adds  three  new  sections  rela- 
tive to  failure  of  selection  of  officers;  ac- 
ceptance of  promotion  when  tendered;  and 
maximum  time  In  grade  as  a  rear  admiral. 
The  sections  are  treated  individually  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  796.  Failure  of  selection  for  pro- 
motion. 

Present  provisions  of  law  do  not  specifical- 
ly enumerate  the  conditions  which  must  ex- 
ist to  constitute  a  failure  of  selection  al- 
though it  is  implied  !n  sections  780  and  787 
of  this  subchapter  that  if  an  officer  is  con- 
sidered by  the  board  and  is  not  recommend- 
ed for  promotion,  he  has  failed  of  selection. 
As  a  practical  matter,  officers  so  situated  have 
been  held  to  have  failed  of  selection.  The 
insertion  of  subsection  (a)  clarifies  the  in- 
tent of  the  subchapter. 

Subsection  (b)  is  a  savings  provision  with 
respect  to  any  officer  who  was  not  considered 
by  a  selection  board  because  of  administra- 
tive error.  Such  an  officer  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  have  failed  of  selection.  If  se- 
lected by  the  next  succeeding  selection  board 
after  the  error  Is  discovered  and  promoted, 
he  will  assume  the  date  of  rank  and  prece- 
dence which  he  would  have  held  If  he  had 
been  selected  for  promotion  by  the  board 
which  would  have  considered  him  but  for 
the  error. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  when  a  se- 
lection board  Is  considering  women  officers 
for  promotion  to  a  grade  below  commander, 
such  officers  shall  be  considered  in  the  order 
of  their  seniority  and  that  when  the  number 
of  officers  found  to  be  qualified  equals  the 
number  of  vacancies  to  be  filled,  the  board 
shall  not  consider  any  officers  Junior  to  the 
last  one  found  to  be  qualified.  Junior  of- 
ficers not  considered  are  not  deemed  to  have 
failed  of  selection  and  they  are  eligible  to 
be  considered  by  the  next  board  convened. 
Section  797  is  inserted  and  entitled  "Pro- 
motion; acceptance;  oath  of  office".  This 
new  section  provides  that  the  effective  date 
of  a  promotion  appointment  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  date  of  Its  Issuance  unless  de- 
livery of  the  appointment  cannot  be  ef- 
fected. Further,  it  provides  that  an  officer 
who  has  previously  taken  the  prescribed 
oath  of  office  and  has  served  continuously 
thereafter  need  not  repeat  the  oath  upon 
issuance  of  a  promotion  appointment. 

Section  798  contains  a  new  provision  which 
requires  that  a  Reserve  rear  admiral  must 
be  eliminated  from  an  active  status  or  dis- 
charged on  the  date  on  which  he  completes 
five  years  of  service  In  that  grade  unless  he 
is  retained  until  age  64  as  provided  for  In 
section  789  of  thU  title.  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  no  sections  of  law  requiring  such 
action  to  be  taken  until  mandatory  retire- 
ment age  of  62  or  64  Is  reached.  It  is  con- 
sidered desirable  to  prevent  a  possible  stag- 
naUon  of  promotion  to  flag  grade  since  only 
2  flag  officers  are  authorized  for  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve. 

Section  2  contains  three  savings  provisions 
necessitated  by  the  change  from  a  "fully 
qualified"  system  to  a  "best  qualified"  sys- 
tem. These  three  savings  provisions  are  an- 
alyzed in  detail  as  follows: 

Subsection  (a)  provides  for  the  promotion 
of  officers  who  have  been  recommended  for 
promotion  under  the  present  system  but  who 
have  not  been  promoted  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act.  This  subsection  provides  the 
authority  to  promote  such  officers  without 
lurther  selection.  Thus,  there  would  be  no 
Interruption  in  promotions. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  officers  who 
have  failed  of  selection  for  promotion  un- 
der existing  laws  will  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing failed  of  selection  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  This  makes  them  subject  to  the 
mandatory  attrition  features  prescribed  by 
this  Act  for  such  officers. 


Subsection  (c)  Insures  that  enactment  of 
this  Act  will  not  result  In  the  termination 
of  the  promotion  appointment  of  any  of- 
ficer even  though  such  appointment  may 
have  been  received  pursuant  to  a  section  of 
law  or  as  a  result  of  a  system  of  promotion 
that  is  changed  by  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 


COMi-ARATIVE      TYPE      SHOWING      CHANGES      IN 

Existing  Law  Made  by  the  Proposed  Bill 

(Matter  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in 

brnC'ets;   new  matter  is  italic) 


CHAPTER    21. TOAST    Cl^ABD    RESERVE 

Sec 

751.  Purpose  and  administration  of  Reserve 
751a.  Organization. 

752.  Eligibility. 
752a.  Authorized  strength. 

753.  Term;  duty;  training. 
753a    Coast  Guard  Reserve  Policy  Board. 

754.  Grades  and  ratings;  military  authority. 

755.  Benefits. 

756.  Temporary      membership;      eligibility; 
compensation. 

757.  Exemption  from  military  training  and 
draft. 

758.  Discipline. 
758a.  Reserve  student  aviation  pilots;  reserve 

aviation     pilots;      appointments     in 
commissioned  grade. 

759.  Uniform  allowance. 
759.1.  Wartime  appolntment.s  or  promotions; 

retention  of  grade  upon  release  from 
from  active  duty. 
760      Disability  or  death   benefits   for   tem- 
porary members. 

761.  Engaging  in  civil  occupation;  leave  for 
tr.'ilnlng  duty. 

762.  Women's  Reserve. 

7fl3.     Certificate  of  honorable  service  of  tem- 
porary members. 

tOMMISblONED    OFFICERS 


In  any  lower  grade  or  grades  No  Reserve  offi- 
cer shall  be  reduced  in  rank  or  grade  solely 
because  of  a  reduction  in  an  authorized 
number  provided  In  this  subsection  [.1  or 
because  an  excess  results  directly  from  the 
operation  of  mandatory  provisions  o/  this  or 
other  laios.  The  authorized  number  ol  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  officers  in  an  active  status  in 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral  shall  be  two. 

.  .  •  •  • 

§  774  Eligibility  for  promotion;  retention  In 
active  status. 
I  To  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  promo- 
tion under  this  subchapter]  A  Reserve  offi- 
cer must  be  in  un  active  status  |.l  to  be 
eligible  for  considtration  for  promotion  and 
to  be  promoted  under  this  subchapter.  Offi- 
cers retained  in  an  active  status  and  exchided 
from  promotion  bv  the  prori.-iions  of  section 
787  of  this  title  are  not  eligible  for  consjdera- 
lion  for  promotion. 
i  775    Selection  boards:  appointment. 

( f )  Whenever  a  selection  board  is  convened 
to  consider  officers  of  the  Women's  Reserve 
not  serving  on  active  duty,  membership  of 
the  board  shall  include,  when  reasonably 
available,  not  less  than  two  members  of  the 
Women's  Reserve  not  serving  on  active  duty. 

t  780.  Promotion:  recommendations  of  selec- 
tion boards. 


Sec. 
770. 
771. 
772. 
773. 


Definitions. 

Applicability  of  this  subchapter. 
Authorized  ntmiber  of  officers. 
Constructive    credit    upon    initial    ap- 
pointment. 

774.  Ellgibilty  for  promotion;   retention   in 

active  status. 

775.  Selection  boards;  appointment. 

776.  Grade  on  entry  upon  active  duty. 

777.  Recommendation  for  promotion  of  of- 

ficers previously  removed  from  active 
status. 

778.  Suspension  of  this  subchapter  in  war 

or  national  emergency. 
I  770.  Definitions. 

As  tised  in  section  770-79 (51S,  inclusive  of 
this  title— 

«  •  •  •  * 

(9)   the  "active  duty  promotion  list"  is  as 
defined  in  section  41a  of  this  title. 

19]   (10)   "this  subchapter"  means  section 
770  to  7915)8.  inclusive  of  this  title. 

♦  >  * 

I  772.  Authorized  number  of  officers. 


(b)  The  authorized  number  of  officers  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  In  active  status  In 
each  of  the  grades  below  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  shall  be  a  percentage  of  the  total  au- 
thorized number  of  such  officers  In  active 
status  below  the  grade  of  rear  admiral,  and 
shall  be  1.5  percent  in  the  grade  of  captain. 
7.0  percent  in  the  grade  of  commander.  22.0 
percent  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander, 37.0  percent  In  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant, and  32.5  percent  in  the  combined 
grades  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  en- 
sign, except  that  when  the  actual  number 
of  Coast  Guard  Reserve  officers  in  an  active 
status  in  any  grade  Is  less  than  the  number 
which  is  so  authorized,  the  difference  may  be 
appUed  to  increase  the  authorized  number 


(c )  Each  selection  board,  from  among  those 
officers  whose  names  are  submitted  to  it  as 
determined  by  section  783  of  this  title.  I  and 
without  regard  to  existing  precedence  or 
seniority,  shall  recommend  for  promotion 
those  officers  whom  it  considers  to  be  quali- 
fied to  assume  the  duties  of  the  next  higher 
grade  Such  officers  shall  receive  considera- 
tion in  the  order  of  their  relative  seniority 
and  when  the  number  of  officers  found  to  be 
qualified  equals  the  number  of  vacancies 
to  be  filled  the  board  need  not  consider  any 
officers  junior  to  the  last  officer  found  to  be 
qualified  and  recommended  for  promotion.] 
shall  recommend  for  promotion  to  the  next 
higher  grade: 

(1)  those  male  officers  serving  tn  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  or  above  whom 
it  considers  to  be  best  qualified; 

(2)  those  male  officers  serving  in  the  grade 
of  ensign  whom  it  considers  to  be  fully  quali- 
fied: ,    „ 

(3)  those  officers  of  the  Women's  Reserve 
serving  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  or  below 
whom  it  considers  to  be  fully  qualified;  and 

(4)  those  officers  of  the  Women's  Reserve 
serving  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander 
or  aboi'e  whom  it  considers  to  be  best  quali- 
fied. The  recommendation  of  a  selection 
board  shall  be  based  on  comparative  fitness 
for  the  duties  to  which  officers  of  the  Wom- 
en's Reserve  are  normally  assigned. 

(d)  [Any  such  junior  officers  not  consid- 
ered pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  considered  to  have  failed 
of  selection,  and  the  names  of  such  officers 
shall  be  again  submitted  to  the  next  ensumg 
selection  board.)  Before  convening  a  board 
to  recommend  officers  for  promotion  to  any 
grade  above  lieutenant  (.junior  grade),  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  total  number 
of  officers  to  be  selected  for  promotion  to  that 
grade.  Unless  the  Secretary  takes  action  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  772  of  this  subchapter,  this  number 
shall  be  equal  to  the  number  of  vacarunes 
existing  in  the  grade,  plus  the  number  of 
vacancies  estimated  for  the  next  twelve 
months,  less  the  number  of  officers  on  the 
promotion  list  for  that  grade. 


(i)  Vacancies  in  all  grades  shall  be  filled 
by  the  combined  total  of  those  officers,  male 
and  female,  who  have  been  selected  for  pro- 
motion. Selection  opportunity  for  officers  of 
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the  Women's 
tenant   com 
that  prescrib^ 
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considered  fo  ■ 
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ing  mate  is  [retired,  dies,  or 

s  >parated    from    the    service.  ] 

below    the  promotion  zone, 

the  active  duty  promotion 

of  numbers,  or  fails  to  qualify 

the  new  running  mate  shall 

the   (Regular  Coast  Guard 

on  the  active  duty  pro- 

was  next  senior  to  the  old 
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who  la  next  eligible  for  promotion.  An  of- 
ficer shall  be  considered  to  have  been  re- 
tarded when  another  officer  In  his  grade 
Junior  to  him  la  eligible  for  promotion  ahead 
of  him.  If  subsequently  the  old  running 
mate  1b  promoted  and  is  restored  to  the 
precedence  he  would  have  held  but  for  the 
retardation,  he  shall  be  reassigned  as  the 
running  mate  of  the  Reserve  officer  con- 
cerned.) 

"(4)  If  an  officer  of  the  Reserve  teas  not 
considered  for  promotion  at  approximately 
the  same  time  as  his  running  mate,  and  the 
Reserve  officer  subsequently  is  considered 
and  fails  of  selection  or  fails  to  qualify  for 
promotion,  such  failure  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  occurred  at  the  same  time  as  his  run- 
ning mate  was  considered.  His  new  running 
mate  shall  be  the  next  senior  officer  remain- 
ing in  the  same  grade  on  the  active  duty 
promotion  list,  whose  name  was  not  on  a 
list  of  selectees  at  the  time  the  original  run- 
ning mate  was  selected." 

"(5)  In  any  situation  not  expressly  covered 
by  this  subsection  or  where  the  assignment  of 
a  running  mate  would  result  in  an  inequi- 
table change  in  precedence,  the  Secreta-y 
may  assign  an  appropriate  running  mate  to 
effect  the  intent  of  this  section  that  no  un- 
just benefit  or  detriment  will  result  to  any 
officer  from  the  operation  of  this  section." 
"(O  A  Reserve  officer  on  the  active  duty 
promotion  list  shall  become  the  running 
mate  of  all  the  inactive  duty  Reserve  officers 
who  are  junior  to  him  and  had  a  running 
mate  in  common  with  him  at  the  time  of  his 
being  placed  on  the  active  duty  promotion 
ti    ." 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  adjust, 
as  necessary,  the  dates  of  rank  of  Reserve 
officers  not  on  active  duty  so  that  the  dates 
will  correspond  icith  those  of  the  running 
mates  assigned  to  them  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  However,  the 
dates  of  rank  of  those  Reserve  officers  whose 
names  are  on  a  list  of  selectees  for  promo- 
tion to  the  next  higher  grade  at  the  time  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  shall  not  be 
adjusted  until  such  time  as  the  officers  have 
been  promoted.  If  overpayments  of  pay  and 
allowances  will  have  resulted  from  the  ad- 
justment of  dates  of  rank,  such  overpay- 
ments shall  not  be  subject  to  recoupment." 

§  784.  Date  of  rank  upon  promotion;  entitle- 
ment to  pay. 

(r.)  When  an  officer  of  the  Reserve  is  pro- 
moted to  the  next  higher  grade  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subchapter  either  for  tem- 
porary service  or  for  service  In  permanent 
grade,  he  shall  be  assigned  the  same  date  of 
rank  as  that  assigned  to  his  running  mate 
for  either  and/or  both  types  of  service  and  a 
Reserve  officer  so  promoted  shall  be  allowed 
pay  and  allowances  of  the  higher  grade  for 
duty  performed  from  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment thereto. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  Reserve  rear  admiral  shall  become 
entitled  to  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the 
upper  half  for  duty  performed  from  the  date 
his  running  mate  becomes  so  entitled." 
•  •  »  •  , 

§  787.  Failure  of  selection  and  elimination, 
"(a)  [A  Reserve  officer  not  above  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  after  falling  of  selection  for 
promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade  for  a 
second  time  may  be  retained  in  or  eliminated 
from  an  active  status  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary.)  Officers  of  the  Women's  Reserve 
in  the  grades  of  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
and  lieutenant  failing  of  selection  for  pro- 
motion to  the  next  higher  grade,  and  all 
other  Reserve  officers  after  failing  of  selection 
for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade  for 
a  second  time,  may  be  retained  in  or  elim- 
inated from  an  active  status  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary.  [Other)  Those  Reserve  offi- 
cers [whose  names  are  not  on  a  promotion 
list  after  falling  of  selection  for  promotion 


to  the  next  higher  grade  a  second  time)  who 
are  not  retained  in  an  active  status  shall  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  apply  for  transfer 
to  the  Retired  Reserve  If  qualified,  but  im- 
less  so  transferred  shall  be  discharged  on 
June  30  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  they  have 
completed  the  following  periods  of  total 
commissioned  service  for  the  grades  speci- 
fied: 

Total  years  of  commission  service 
Grade: 

Captain 35 

Commander 26 

Lieutenant  commander 20 

For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
total  commissioned  service  of  an  officer  who 
shall  have  served  continuously  in  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  following  appointment  there- 
in In  the  grade  or  rank  of  ensign  shall  be 
computed  from  June  30  of  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  he  accepted  appointment.  Each  Re- 
serve officer  initially  appointed  in  a  grada 
above  that  of  ensign  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
for  these  purposes,  as  much  total  commis- 
sioned cervice  as  any  officer  of  the  Regular 
Coast  Guard  who  has  served  continuously 
since  original  appointment  as  ensign,  has 
not  lost  numbers  or  precedence  and  who  is 
or  shall  have  been.  Junior  to  such  Reserve  of- 
ficer, except  that  the  total  commissioned 
service  that  such  Reserve  officer  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
actual  number  of  years  he  has  served  in 
commissioned  officer  status  above  the  grade 
of  commissioned  warrant  officer. 

♦  •  •  •  , 

§  790.  Type  of  promotion;  temporary;  perma- 
nent. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  if  a 
Reserve  officer  is  promoted  when  his  ( or  her  j 
running  mate  Jin  the  Regular  Coast  Guard) 
is  promoted  and  such  promotion  of  the  ( Reg- 
ular |  running  mate  Is  on  a  temporary  basis, 
the  promotion  of  the  Reserve  officer  con- 
cerned shall  be  on  a  temporary  basis,  and  If 
subsequently  the  (Regular)  running  mate  is 
reverted  to  a  lower  grade  (for  reasons  other 
than  disciplinary  or  for  Incompetence  or  at 
his  own  request),  the  Reserve  officer  shall 
likewise  revert  to  the  same  lower  grade  In  the 
same  manner  as  his  running  mate  (In  the 
Regular  service)  and  take  corresponding 
precedence. 

•  •  •  .  . 

§  791.  Promotion  of  officers  on  active  duty. 

[While  sen-ing  on  extended  active  duty, 
an  officer  of  the  Reserve  may  be  promoted  in 
the  same  manner  as  an  officer  of  the  Regular 
Coast  Guard.  If  so  promoted  by  reason  of 
being  on  active  duty,  the  officer  concerned 
will  be  considered  an  extra  number  In  the 
higher  grade  of  the  Reserve  and  when  re- 
leased from  such  active  duty,  unless  perma- 
nently promoted  while  on  extended  active 
duty,  shall  resume  his  permanent  rank  and 
status  in  the  Reserve.  Such  officers  shall  also 
be  considered  by  promotion  boards  for  offi- 
cers of  the  Reserve  If  they  othervrtse  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  subchapter  and  the 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  and  may  be 
promoted  In  the  normal  manner  for  Reserve 
officers  If  qualified  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subchapter.) 

(a)  While  serving  on  active  duty  other 
than  active  duty  for  training,  or  other  than 
for  duty  on  a  board,  a  Reserve  officer  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  consideration  for  promr^tion  or 
for  promotion  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subchapter.  Such  an  officer  shall  be  con- 
sidered for  promotion  and  promoted  pur- 
suant to  appropriate  provisions  contained 
elsewhere  in  this  title.  If  so  promoted,  such 
an  officer  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
promoted  under  this  subchapter  and  shall 
be  considered  as  an  extra  number  in  the 
grade  to  which,  promoted  for  the  purpose  of 
grade  distribution  prescribed  in  this  rub- 
chapter  and  shall  not  be  counted  in  such 
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distribution  until  he  is  released  from  active 

duty.  .  , 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
'subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  a  Reserve 
officer  who,  at  the  time  he  reports  for  active 
duty  has  been  recommended  for  promotion 
to  the  next  higher  grade  under  the  provi- 
•cions  of  this  subchapter,  shall  be  promoted 
to  such  grade  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
lis  though  selected  under  provisions  of  law 
applicable  to  a  Reserve  officer  seriing  on  ac- 
tive duty. 

ic)  A  Reserve  officer  who.  at  the  time  he  is 
released  from  active  duty,  has  been  recom- 
mended for  promotion  to  the  next  higher 
grade  under  proi^isions  of  law  applicable  to 
a  Reserve  officer  serving  on  active  duty,  shall 
be  promoted  to  such  grade  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  as  though  selected  under 
provisions  of  this  subchapter. 

(d)  A  failure  of  selection  for  promotion  to 
the  next  higher  grade  shall  be  counted  for 
all  purposes  regardless  of  whether  it  occurred 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subchapter  or 
under  other  provisions  of  late. 

»  .  i  •  « 

c  796.  Faihire  of  selection  for  promotion. 

(a)  A  Reserve  officer,  other  than  an  officer 
serving  in  the  grade  of  captain,  who  is,  or  is 
senior  to.  the  junior  officer  in  the  promotion 
-one  established  for  his  grade,  fails  of  selec- 
tion if  he  is  not  selected  for  promotion  by  the 
selection  board  which  con.iidered  him,  or  if 
having  been  recommended  for  promotion  by 
the  board,  his  name  is  thereafter  removed 
from  the  report  of  the  board  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(b)  An  officer  shall  not  be  considered  to 
It  ave  failed  of  selection  if  he  ivas  not  con- 
sidered by  a  selection  board  because  of  ad- 
7ninistrative  error.  If  he  is  selected  by  the 
next  succeeding  selection  board  after  the 
error  is  discovered  and  is  promoted,  he  shall 
be  given  the  date  of  rank  and  precedence 
that  he  would  have  held  if  lie  had  been 
recommended  for  promotion  by  the  .selection 
board  which  would  have  considered  him  but 
/or  the  error. 

(c)  Those  officers  of  the  Women's  Reserve 
in  the  grades  of  lieutenant  and  lieutenant 
{junior  grade)  who  are  junior  to  the  last 
officer  selected  by  a  board  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (i)  of  section  780  of  this  title  shall 
not  be  considered  to  have  failed  of  selection, 
and  the  names  of  such  officers  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  next  ensuing  selection  board. 
i  797.  Promotion;  acceptance:  oath  of  office. 

(a)  An  officer  who  has  been  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subchapter  is 
considered  to  have  accepted  such  appoint- 
ment unless  delivery  of  the  appointment 
cannot  be  effected. 

(b)  An  officer  who  has  serred  continuously 
since  he  subscribed  to  the  oath  of  office  pre- 
scribed in  section  3331  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  not  required  to  take  a  new 
oath  upon  his  appointment  in  a  higher  grade. 
i  798.  Rear    admiral:    maximum    service    in 

grade. 
A  Reserve  rear  admiral,  unless  retained  in 
or  removed  from  an  active  status  under  other 
provisions  of  law,  shall  be  removed  from  an 
active  status  on  the  date  he  completes  five 
years  of  service  in  the  permanent  grade  of 
■ear  admiral. 


S.  3081— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
AND  CLARIFYING  CERTAIN  LAWS 
AFFECTING  THE  COAST  GUARD 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  recjuest,  a  bill  to  improve  and 
clarify  certain  laws  affecting  the  Coast 
Guard.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the- Record  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary    of    Transportation,    together 
with  a  statement  showing   changes  in 
existing  law  made  by  the  proposed  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 


ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3081)  to  improve  and  clar- 
ify certain  laws  affecting  the  Coast 
Guard.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Magnu- 
son is  as  follows: 

The  Secretabt  of  Transportation. 
Washington,  D.C..  September  10.  1969. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  tranRmlued 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill,  "To  im- 
prove and  clarify  certain  laws  affecting  the 
Coast  Guard." 

The  proposed  bill  would  make  changes  to 
title  14,  title  10,  and  title  37,  United  States 
Code.  Some  of  the  changes  are  minor  In 
nature  and  either  clarify  existing  language 
or  deal  with  minor  areas  where  the  existing 
statutory  language  does  not  completely  cover 
a  .situation.  These  do  not  Involve  significant 
changes  in  substantive  law.  The  remainder 
of  the  changes  would  alter  or  add  to  substan- 
tive provisions  In  several  areas. 

The  Coast  Guard  Academy  would  be  the 
subject  of  several  substantive  of  changes.  The 
first  of  these  would  Increase  the  number  of 
cadets  authorized  to  be  appointed  annually 
from  400  to  600.  Relief  from  the  present  cell- 
ing Is  necessary  to  insure  continued  support 
by  the  Academy  of  service  officer  corps  needs. 
Secondly,  the  bill  would  provide  authority  to 
order  a  cadet  to  active  duty  as  a  member  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  in  an  appropriate 
enlisted  grade  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four 
years,  if  he  does  not  complete  the  course  of 
instruction  or  if  he  refuses  to  accept  a  com- 
mission. The  third  change  would  authorize 
the  instruction  of  not  to  exceed  four  cadets 
from  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  at  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy.  The  second  and  third 
provisions  are  similar  to  existing  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  applicable  to  the 
Naval  Academy.  A  fourth  change  provides 
authority  for  a  member  of  the  permanent 
commissioned  teaching  staff  to  serve  until  age 
64.  This  change  would  parallel  existing  au- 
thority for  the  Military  and  Air  Force  Acad- 
emies, the  other  academies  with  permanent 
commissioned  professors  on  the  teaching 
staff. 

Certain  personnel  provisions  concerning 
the  Regular  Coast  Guard  would  also  be 
amended  by  the  proposal.  The  bill  seeks  to 
authorize  the  promotion  of  ensigns  to  lieu- 
tenant (Junior  grade)  after  12  months  active 
service  If  desired.  At  the  present  time  the 
Navy  is  effecting  promotions  after  12  months 
service  In  the  grade  of  Ensign.  Another 
change  relating  to  personnel  removes  reserve 
officers  assigned  to  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem from  the  active  duty  promotion  list. 
This  modification  will  afford  these  officers 
opportunity  for  promotion  commensurate 
with  their  background  and  assigned  duties. 
A  final  change  in  this  area  seeks  to  author- 
ize the  recall  of  retired  regular  officers  with 
their  consent,  regardless  of  their  age. 

Another  area  in  which  substantive  author- 
ity would  be  added  concerns  housing  and 
transportation  of  dependent  school  children. 
The  proposed  addition  would  make  perma- 
nent the  temporary  authority  to  lease  hous- 
ing for  assignment  as  public  quarters  which 
was  contained  in  Public  Law  90-334  and 
which  will  expire  on  June  30.  1970.  There  is 
a  continuing  need  for  this  authority  in  or- 
der to  provide  sufficient  housing  for  Coast 
Guard  personnel.  In  addition,  authority 
would  be  provided  for  the  Secretary  of 
designate  as  rental  housing  certain  gov- 
ernment-owned housing  which  does  not 
meet  current  standards  for  public  quarters 
and.  therefore.  Is  inadequate.  The  rental 
charge  would  be  set  according  to  parameters 


set  forth  In  the  proposed  amendment  sec- 
tion. This  authority  would  permit  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  program  which  was  com- 
menced some  years  ago. 

With  the  Increased  acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  housing  at  Coast  Guard  units  in 
recent  years,  a  necessity  ha.s  developed  for 
providing  for  the  transportation  of  depend- 
ent school  children  between  the  site  of  the 
housing  and  the  schools  serving  the  area. 
Frequently.  Coast  Guard  units  with  public 
quarters  attached  are  located  at  some  dis- 
tance from  public  transportation  facilities. 
If  they  exist  at  all  There  is  no  feasible  meth- 
od of  getting  the  children  to  their  schools 
The  proposed  authority  would  allow  the 
Coast  Guard  to  provide  this  iransportation. 
where  necessary  and  would  parallel  similar 
procedures  effective  In  the  other  armed 
forces. 

Among  the  lemrtlnlng  changes  Is  one  which 
would  permit  obligations  to  be  Incurred 
against  anticipated  reimburjement  to  the 
Coast  Guard  Supply  Fund  as  the  Secretary, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary. The  funding  capability  of  the  Supply 
Fund  has  been  considerably  reduced  in  re- 
cent years  due  to  Increased  Inventory  levels 
required  by  the  expansion  of  Coast  Guard 
activities,  inflationary  trends  and  increased 
lead  time  for  material  on  order.  The  author- 
ity sought  presently  exists  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  Is  codified  in  10  United 
States  Code  2210(b). 

The  last  significant  change  to  title  14  con- 
cerns the  existing  limitation  found  in  section 
432(g)  on  the  compensation  of  personnel  of 
the  former  lighthouse  servlc?.  This  limita- 
tion of  $5,100.00  has  prevented  the  more 
senior  employees  from  receiving  the  full  ben- 
efits of  pay  increase  legislation  particularly 
In  the  past  few  years.  Addlt  onally.  an  ad- 
justment In  accordance  with  current  direc- 
tives of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  rental 
charges  for  quarters  furnlsled  these  em- 
ployees will  result  in  an  increased  charge 
against  them  which.  In  effect,  will  lower  their 
effective  level  of  compensatloi'.  The  proposed 
increase  in  the  maximum  liml  atlon  to  $7,500 
will  allow  these  employees  to  receive  pay  In- 
creases as  they  are  enacted  .ind  will  allow 
some  flexibility  in  adjusting  position  levels 
to  reflect  the  increased  rental  charge  without 
reducing  the  take-home  pay  oi  the  employees 
concerned. 

The  remaining  changes  to  title  14  are  tech- 
nical changes  to  existing  language  to  clarify 
it  or  to  deal  with  minor  problems.  These  in- 
clude amendments  to  insure  c(  >mplete  under- 
standing as  to  Coast  Guard  responsibility  for 
underwater  research  and  rescue,  maritime 
safety  and  law  enforcement. 

In  addition  to  amendments  to  title  14,  cer- 
tain amendments  to  titles  10  and  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  are  also  included.  The 
amendment  to  the  Armed  Forces  title  would 
add  Coast  Guard  dependents  to  the  existing 
authority  for  the  training  of  dependents  of 
members  of  the  other  armed  forces  In  foreign 
language  in  anticipation  of  the  members' 
permanent  dusty  assignment  outside  the 
United  States. 

The  Pay  and  Allowances  title  would  be 
amended  to  provide  authority  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Coast  Guard  aviation  cadets  simi- 
lar to  that  for  aviation  cadets  of  the  Navy. 
Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps.  Additionally. 
it  would  be  amended  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  uniform  allowance  to  enlisted 
members  of  the  Coast  Guard  appointed  to 
permanent  warrant  officer  grade  similar  to 
the  allowance  provided  enlisted  members 
when  appointed  to  temporary  officer  status. 
Finally,  it  would  be  amended  to  provide  au- 
thority to  increase  the  pay  of  a  member  of 
the  permanent  conunlssloned  teaching  staff 
at  the  Academy,  at  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
service,  producing  a  pay  comparable  to  that 
authorized  at  the  other  service  academies 
with  permanent  commissioned  professors  on 
the  teaching  staff. 
The    additional    expenses    caused    by    this 
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Administration  of  Academy. 

Cadets:  number,  appointment,  obliga- 
tion to  serve. 

Cadets:  initial  clothing  allowance. 

Cadets;  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 

Cadets:  appointment  as  ensign. 

Civilian  instructors. 

Permanent  commissioned  teaching 
staff;  composition. 

188.  Appointment    of    permanent    commis- 

sioned teaching  staff. 

189.  Grade     of      permanent      commissioned 

teaching  staff. 

190.  Retirement  of  permanent  commissioned 

teaching  staff. 

191.  Credit  for  service  as  member  of  civil- 

ian teaching  staff. 

192.  Assignment    of    personnel    as    instruc- 
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Advisory  Committee. 

Annual  Board  of  Visitors. 

Admission  of  foreigners  for  instruc- 
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§  182.  Cadets;  number,  appointment,  obli- 
gation to  serve. 
(a)  The  number  of  cadets  appointed  an- 
nually to  the  Academy  shall  be  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  but  the  number 
appointed  In  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed 
[four]  six  hundred.  Appointments  to  ca- 
detships  shall  be  made  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  who  shall  de- 
termine age  limits,  methods  of  selection  of 
applicants,  term  of  service  as  a  cadet  before 
graduation,  and  all  othei  matters  affecting 
such  appointments.  The  Secretary  may  sum- 
marily dismiss  from  the  Coast  Guard  any 
cadet  who,  during  his  cadetsbip.  Is  found 
unsatisfactory  in  either  studies  or  conduct, 
or  may  be  deemed  not  adapted  for  a  career 
In  the  Coast  Guard  Previous  to  his  admis- 
sion each  cadet  shall  obligate  himself,  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe, to  complete  the  course  of  instruction 
at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  and  to  serve 
at  least  five  years  as  an  officer  In  the  Coast 
Guard  after  graduation,  if  his  service  be 
so  long  required.  Cadets  shall  be  subject  to 
rules  governing  dlsc.pllne  prescribed  by  the 
Commandant. 

(b)  A  cadet  who  does  not  fulfill  his  obli- 
gation to  complete  the  course  of  instruction 
or  refuses  to  accept  an  appointment  as  an 
officer  in  Vie  Coast  Guard  may  be  transferred 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
in  an  appropriate  enlisted  grade  or  rating, 
and,  notuHthstanding  section  651  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  may  be  ordered  to  active 
duty  to  serve  in  that  grade  or  rating  for 
such  period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  pre- 
scribes, but  not  for  more  than  four  years. 

§  190.  Retirement    of    permanent     commis- 
sioned teaching  staff 

Professors,  Eissoclate  professors,  assistant 
professors,  and  instructors  In  the  Coast 
Guard  shall  be  subject  to  retirement  or  dis- 
charge from  active  service  for  any  cause  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  except  that  they  shall  not 
be  required  to  retire  from  active  service  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  288  of  this 
title,  nor  shall  they  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  289  of  this  title,  nor  shall 
they  be  required  to  retire  at  age  62  but  may 
be  permitted  to  serve  until  age  64  at  ichich 
time  unless  earlier  retired  or  separated  they 
shall  be  retired.  The  Secretary  may  retire  any 
member  of  the  permanent  commissioned 
teaching  staff  who  has  completed  thirty  years' 
active  service.  Service  as  a  civilian  member 
of  the  teaching  staff  at  the  Academy  In  ad- 
dition  to   creditable   service    authorized    by 


any  othw  law  In  any  of  the  military  services 
rendered  prior  to  an  appointment  as  a  pro- 
fessor, aoBodate  profeaaor,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, or  Instructor  shall  be  credited  m  com- 
puting length  of  service  for  retirement  pur- 
poses. The  provisions  of  law  relating  to  retire- 
ment for  dlsablUty  in  line  of  duty  shall  not 
apply  m  the  case  of  a  profeaaor.  associate 
professor,  assistant  professor,  or  instructor 
serving  under  a  temporary  appointment. 
I  195.  Admission  of  foreigners  for  instruc- 
tion; restrictions;  conditions 

(a)  Upon  designation  by  the  President,  the 
Secretary  may  permit  not  to  exceed  four 
persons  at  a  time  from  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  to  receive  instruction  at  the 
Academy. 

(b)  A  person  receiving  instruction  under 
this  section  is  entitled  to  the  same  pay  and 
allowances,  to  be  paid  from  the  same  appro- 
priations, as  cadets  at  the  Academy. 

(c)  Exccjjt  as  the  Secretary  determines,  a 
person  receiving  instruction  under  this  sec- 
tion is  subject  to  the  same  regulations  gov- 
erning admission,  attendance,  discipline, 
resignation,  discharge,  dismissal,  and  gradu- 
ation as  a  cadet;  however,  a  person  receiving 
instrvx^tion  under  this  section  is  not  entitled 
to  an  appointment  in  the  Coast  Guard  by 
reason  of  his  graduation  from  the  Academy. 

Chapter  II. — Personnel 

•  •  •  •  * 
§  271.  Promotions;    appointments. 

•  •  •  *  • 

(c)  An  officer  serving  on  active  duty  in  the 
grade  of  ensign  may  if  found  fully  qualified 
for  promotion  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  be  promoted  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  by 
appointment  after  he  has  completed 
I  eighteen  I  twelve  months'  active  service  in 
grade.  The  date  of  rank  of  an  officer  pro- 
moted under  this  subsection  shall  be  the 
date  of  his  appointment  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  as  specified  by  the 
Secretary. 

•  •  •  •  . 

§  332.  Recall  to  active  duty  with  consent  of 
officer 
(a)  Any  regular  officer  on  the  retired  list 
may,  with  his  consent  be  assigned  to  such 
duties  as  he  may  be  able  to  perform.  |  But  no 
officer  on  the  retired  list  who  has  reached  the 
age  of  sixty-two  years  shall  be  recalled  in 
time  of  peace.] 

•  *  •  •  • 

I  432.  Personnel  of  former  Lighthouse  Serv- 
ice 

•  *  *  •  * 

(g)  The  head  of  the  department  In  which 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  him,  may  regulate  the 
hoiirs  of  duty  and  the  pay  of  civilian  keepers 
of  lighthouses  and  civilians  employed  on 
lightships  and  other  vessels  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  but  such  personnel  may  be  called 
upon  for  duty  In  emergency  circumstances 
or  otherwise  at  any  time  or  all  times.  The 
existing  system  governing  the  pay  of  such 
employees  may  be  continued  or  changed  ex- 
cept that  overtime  compensation,  night  dif- 
ferential, and  extra  pay  for  duty  on  holidays 
shall  not  be  paid  to  such  employees.  In  lieu 
thereof  additional  annual  compensation  may 
be  authorized,  which  may  be  prescribed 
either  as  a  fixed  differential  or  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  basic  compensation  otherwise  ap- 
plicable to  such  employees.  In  no  case  shall 
basic  compensation  exceed  [$5,100]  {7,500 
per  annum,  except  that  nothing  contained  in 
this  subsection  shall  operate  to  decrease  the 
basic  compensation  of  any  person  employed 
by  the  Coast  Guard  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  and  In  no  case  shall  addi- 
tions thereto  exceed  25  per  centum  of  such 
basic  compensation.  Provisions  may  be  made 
for  compensatory  absence  from  duty  when 
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conditions  of  employment  result  In  confine- 
ment because  of  Isolation  or  in  long  periods 
of  continuous  duty,  and  prorlslons  may  like- 
wise be  made  for  extra  allowance  for  service 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States. 

Chapter  13. — Pay,  allowances,  atearda.  and 
other  rights  and  benefits 

Sec 

461.  Pay  and  allowances;   pay  of  officers  in- 

debted to  the  United  States;  remission 
of  indebtedness  of  enlisted  members. 

462.  Pay  and  allowances  of  rear  admirals. 
462a.  Retired  rear  admirals;  retired  pay  after 

two  years  of  active  duty, 

464.  Allotment  of  pay. 

465.  Advances    to    officers    ordered    to    and 

from   sea   or  shore   duty   l)eyond   the 
seas. 

466.  Settlement  of  accounts  of  deceased  offi- 

cers and  men. 

467.  Computation  of  length  of  service. 

468.  Procurement  of  personnel. 

469.  Training. 

470.  Special  instruction  at  universities. 

471.  Attendance  at  professional  meetings. 

473.  Allowances     to     under-age     discharged 

persons. 

474.  Compensation  for  travel  tolls  and  fares. 

475.  [Hiring     of     quarters     for     personnel.] 

Leasing  and  hiring  of  quarters;  rental 
of  inadequate  housing. 
478.  Contingent  expenses. 

477.  Equipment  to  prevent  accidents. 

478.  Rations    or    commutation    therefor    In 

money. 

479.  Sales  of  ration  supplies  to  messes. 

480.  Flight  rations. 
•  »  •  •  • 

( i  475.  Hiring  of  quarters  for  personnel 

Where  sufficient  quarters  are  not  possessed 
by  the  United  States,  the  Commandant  may 
hire  quarters  for  personnel,  including  per- 
sonnel on  sea  duty  at  such  times  as  they 
may  be  deprived  of  their  quarters  on  board 
ship  due  to  repairs  or  other  conditions  which 
may  render  them  uninhabitable.  Such  ac- 
commodations shall  not  be  available  for  oc- 
cupancy by  the  dependents  of  such  per- 
sonnel.] 

J  475.  Leasing  and  hiring  of  quarters;  rental 
of  inadequate  housing 

(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  lease 
housing  facilities  at  or  near  Coast  Guard  in- 
stallations, wherever  located,  for  assignment 
as  public  quarters  to  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents,  if  any,  toithout  rental 
charge  upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary, or  his  designee,  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
adequate  housing  facilities  at  or  near  such 
Coast  Guard  installations.  Such  public  hous- 
ing facilities  may  be  leased  on  an  individual 
or  multiple-unit  basis.  Expenditures  for  the 
rental  of  such  housing  facilities  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  average  authorized  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  any  year. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  members  of  the  Coast  Guard,  with 
dependents,  may  occupy  on  a  rental  basis, 
without  loss  of  basic  allowance  for  quarters, 
inadequate  quarters  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Coast  Guard  notuHthstanding  that 
such  quarters  may  have  been  constructed  or 
converted  for  assignment  as  public  quarters. 
The  net  difference  between  the  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters  and  the  fair  rental  value  of 
such  quarters  shall  be  paid  from  otherwise 
available  appropriations;  however,  no  rental 
charge  for  such  quarters  shall  be  made 
against  the  basic  allowance  for  quarters  of  a 
member  of  the  Coast  Guard  in  excess  of  75 
percent  of  such  allowance  except  that  in  no 
event  shall  the  net  rental  value  charged  to 
the  member's  basic  allowance  for  quarters  be 
less  than  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operat- 
ing the  housing. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  subject  to 
regulations   approved   by   the   President, 

(I)  to  designate  as  rental  housing  such 
housing  as  he  may  determine  to  be  inade- 
quate Oi  public  quarters;  and 


(2)  to  lease  inadequate  housing  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Coast  Guard  for  occupancy  by 
them  and  their  dependents. 

(d)  Where  sufficient  quarters  are  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  United  States,  the  Comman- 
dant may  hire  quarters  for  personnel,  includ- 
ing personnel  on  sea  duty  at  such  times  as 
they  may  be  deprived  of  their  quarters  on 
board  ship  due  to  repairs  or  other  conditions 
which  may  render  them  uninhabitable. 
Such  accommodations  shall  not  be  available 
for  occupancy  by  the  dependents  of  such 
personnel. 

Chapter  17.  Administration 

Sec. 

631.  Delegation  of  powers  by  the  Secretary. 

632.  pninctlons    and    powers    vested    In    the 

Commandant. 

633.  Regulations. 

634.  Officers  hololng  certain  offices. 

635.  Oaths  required  for  boards. 

636.  Administration  of  oaths. 

637.  Stopping    vessels;    immunity    of    Coast 

Guard  officer. 

638.  Coast  Guard  ensigns  and  pennants. 

639.  Penalty  for  unauthorized  use  of  words 

"Coast  Guard." 

641.  Disposal  of  certain  material. 

642.  Deposit  of  damage  payments. 

643.  Rewards  for  apprehension  of  persons  In- 

terfering with  aids  to  navigation. 

644.  Payment  for  the  apprehension  of  strag- 

lers. 

645.  Settlement  of  claims  Incident  to  activi- 

ties of  the  Coast  Guard. 

646.  Claims  for  damages  occasioned  by  ves- 

sels. 

647.  Claims  for  damage  to  property  of  the 

United  States. 

648.  Accounting  for  industrial  work. 

649.  Supplies  and  equipment  from  stock. 

650.  Coast  Guard  Supply  Fund. 

651.  Annual  report. 

652.  Removing  restrictions. 

653.  Employment    of    draftsmen    and    engi- 

neers. 

654.  Public  and  commercial  vessels  and  other 

watercraft;  sale  of  fuel,  supplies,  and 
services. 

655.  Arms  and  ammunition;  Immunity  from 

taxation. 

656.  Use    of    appropriations    to    restore,    re- 

place, establish,  or  develop  facilities. 

657.  Dependent  school  children;  transporta- 

tion of. 
•  •  •  •  • 

S  650.  Coast  Guard  Supply  Fund 

(a)  A  Coast  Guard  Supply  Fund  is  author- 
ized. The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  designating  the  classification  of 
materials  to  be  stocked.  In  such  regula- 
tions, whenever  the  fund  is  extended  to  in- 
clude items  not  previously  stocked,  the  Sec- 
retary may  authorize  an  Increase  in  the  ex- 
isting capital  of  the  fund  by  the  value  of 
such  usable  materials  transferred  thereto 
from  Coast  Guard  Inventories  carried  In 
other  accounts.  Except  lor  the  materials  so 
transferred,  the  fund  shall  be  charged  with 
the  cost  of  materials  purchased  or  otherwise 
acquired.  The  fund  shall  be  credited  with 
the  value  of  materials  consumed,  issued  for 
use,  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  such 
values  to  be  determined  on  a  basis  that 
will  approximately  cover  the  cost  thereof. 

(b)  Obligations  may,  without  regard  to 
fiscal  year  limitations,  be  incurred  against 
anticipated  reimbursements  to  the  Coast 
Guard  Supply  Fund  in  such  amount  and  for 
such  period,  as  the  Secretary,  with  approval 
of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
may  determine  to  be  lecessary  to  maintain 
stock  levels  consistently  with  planned  opera- 
tions for  the  next  year. 

i  657.  Dependent  school  children;  transpor- 
tation of 
Whenever  the  Secretary,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescribe,  determines  that 


schools  located  in  the  same  area  in  which  a 
Coast  Guard  facility  is  located  are  not  acces- 
sible by  public  means  of  transportation  on  a 
regular  basis,  he  may  provide,  out  of  funds 
appropriated  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  for  the  transportation  of  dependents 
of  Coast  Guard  personnel  between  the 
schools  serving  the  area  and  the  Coast  Guard 
facility. 

TITLK   10. A«MED  FORCES 

»  •  •  •  • 

Chapter   101.    Training   generally 


Sec. 

2002.  [Dependents  of  members  of  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps; 
language  training]  Dependents  of 
members  of  armed  forces:  language 
training. 
•  •  •  •  * 

{ 2002.  [Dependents  of  members  of  Army. 
Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps: 
language  training.]  Dependents  of 
members  of  armed  forces:  languxige 
training. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  section  1041  of  title 
22  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  and  under 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  (,]  or,  with  respect  to  the  Coast 
Guard  when  it  is  not  operating  as  a  service 
in  the  Nai^j,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
language  training  may  be  provided  in — 

(1)  a  facility  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; 

(2)  a  facility  of  the  Foreign  Service  Insti- 
tute established  under  section  1041  of  title 
22;  or 

(3)  a  civilian  educational  Institution;  to 
a  dependent  of  a  member  of  the  [Army. 
Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps]  armed 
forces  m  anticipation  of  the  member's  as- 
signment to  permanent  duty  outside  the 
United  States. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
word  "dependent"  has  the  same  meaning 
that  it  has  under  section  401  of  title  37, 

TITLE    37. — PAY    AND    ALLOWANCES    OF    THE 

UNIFORMED    SERVICES 

,  .  •  •  • 

CHAPTER     3. BASIC     PAT 

,  •  •  •  • 

5  201.  Pay    giades:    assignment    to;    general 
rules. 

.  •  •  • 

(e)  An  aviation  cadet  of  the  Navy,  Air 
Force,  [or]  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  Is 
entitled  to  monthly  basic  pay  at  the  rate  of 
50  percent  of  the  basic  pay  of  a  commis- 
sioned officer  in  pay  grade  0-1  with  two  or 
less  years  of  service  computed  under  section 
205  of  this  title, 

.  •  ♦  •  • 

§  203.  Rates. 

,  •  •  •  • 

(b)  While  serving  as  a  permanent  pro- 
fessor at  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
or  the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  or 
as  a  member  of  the  permanent  commissioned 
teaching  staff  at  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Academy,  an  officer  who  has  over  36 
years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 
of  thU  title  Is.  In  addition  to  the  pay  and 
allowances  to  which  he  is  otherwise  entitled 
under  this  title,  entitled  to  addlOonal  pay 
m  the  amount  of  S250  a  month.  This  addi- 
tional pay  may  not  be  used  In  the  compu- 
tation of  retired  pay. 

Chapter  7 — Allowances 


§  415.  Uniform    allowances: 
allowance. 


officers;    initial 


(e)  An  enlisted  member  of  the  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  who  Is  initially 
appointed  £is  a  temporary  officer  under  sec- 
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of  title  10  or  section  314 
warrant  officer  under  section 
as  the  case  may  be,  Is  en- 
allowance  of  9250. 


S  3082  THRJOUGH  S.  3089— INTRO- 
DUCTION ( )P  BILLS  RELATING  TO 
DISPOSAL^  OP  CERTAIN  EXCESS 
PRODUCT^  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILfe 

Mr.  BROOI  :e.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today,  en  behalf  of  the  General 
Services  Adm  nistration,  eight  bills  for 
the  disposal  c  f  certain  excess  products 
from  our  national  stockpile. 

Since  auth  )rity  for  the  release  of 
these  produc  s  has  already  been  ex- 
hausted in  set  le  cases  and  is  due  to  run 
out  shortly  in  others,  I  urge  that  these 
bills  receive   prompt  consideration. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bills 
be  printed  at  I  his  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESn)ING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  receivjd  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  he-.printel  in  the  Record. 
-  The -bills,  ir  troduced  by  Mr.  Brooke, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred    to   tlie   Committee   on   Armed 


Services,  and 
the  Record,  at 


Co)ig 

o: 

dii  pes 
e 


the 


A  bill  to  au 
chemical   gra( 
national   s 
stockpile 
Be  it  enacted 
of  Representati 
America    in 
Administrator 
authorized  to 
five  thousand, 
of    type   B 
now   held   in 
lished  pursuant 
Materials  Stock 
and   the 
pursuant   to  sec 
tural  Trade 
of  1954,  68  Stat. 
607.  Such  di3_ 
regard  to  the 
the   Strategic    a 
PUlng    Act:    Prof.' 
method   of 
due  regard  to 
States   against 
tection    of 
smners  against 
usual  markets 

Sec.  2.  (a) 
ered  by  this  Act 
llcly  advertising 
In  subsection  (b 
wise  authorized 
rejected  when 
to  do  so. 

(b)  The  ma 
be  disposed  of 
If— 

( 1 1    the   material 
an  agency  of  the 

(2)  the 
methods   of 
tising   are 
States  against 
producers, 
avoidable  disrupt  I 
or 

(3)  sales  are 
quests  received 
United  States  in 
program  objectiv  !s 


tho^ize  the  disposal  of  type  B. 

e   man(;anese   ore   from   the 

toc^pile   and   the   supplemental 


i 


procea  >ors 


ordered  to  be  printed  in 
follows : 


S.  3082 


iy  the  Senate  and  the  House 
'es  of  the   United  States  of 
ress    assembled.    That    the 
General  Services  is  hereby 
ise  of  approximately  slxty- 
ght  hundred  short  dry  tons 
chejnical    grade    manganese    ore 
national   stockpile   estab- 
to  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
'illng  Act  ( 50  U.S.C.  98-98h ) 
supplei^ental   stockpile  established 
ion   104(b)    of  the  Agrlcul- 
Dev*lopment  and  Assistance  Act 
456.  as  amended  by  73  Stat, 
pos  ition  may  be  made  without 
r<  qulrements  of  section  3  of 
id    Critical    Materials   Stock 
ided.    That    the    time    and 
dlspf)sition   shall   be   fixed   with 
protection  of  the  United 
avoidable  loss  and  the  pro- 
prod  icers,    processors,   and   con- 
a  voidable  disruption  of  their 

Diiposals  of  the  material  cov- 

1  nay  be  made  only  after  pub- 

for  bids,  except  as  provided 

of  this  section  or  as  other- 

by    law.    All    bids   may   be 

is   in   the  public   interest 


ileilal 


covered  by  this  Act  may 
ithout  advertising  for  bids 


is    to   be   transferred   to 
United  States; 

determines     that 

disposal   other   than   by   adver- 

to  protect   the   United 

a  roidable  loss   or   to  protect 

and  consumers  against 

on  of  their  usual  markets; 


Admiaistrator 


necesj  ary 


4)  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
1  rom  other  agencies  of  the 
furtherance  of  authorized 
of  such  agencies. 


S.  3083 

A  bin  to  authorize  the  dlspoMil  of  corundum 

from  the  national  stockpile 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of  approximately  one 
thousand,  nine  hundred  flfty-two  short  tons 
of  nonstockplle  grade  corundum  now  held  in 
the  national  stockpile  established  pursuant 
to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  use.  98-98h).  Such  dUposl- 
tlon  may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act:  Provided. 
That  the  time  and  method  of  disposition 
shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  against  avoidable 
los.^  and  the  protection  of  producers,  proces- 
sors, and  consumers  against  avoidable  disrup- 
tion of  their  usual  markets. 

Sec.  2(a)  Disposals  of  the  material  covered 
by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after  publicly 
advertfslng  for  bids,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as  other- 
wise authorized  by  law.  All  bids  may  be  re- 
jected when  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  do 
so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 
if— 

1 1 )  the  material  is  to  be  transferred  to  an 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  ad- 
vertising are  necessary  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets; 
or 

( 3 )  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  in  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

S.  3084 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  type  A, 
chemical   grade   manganese  ore  from   the 
national   stockpile   and   the   supplemental 
stockpile 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of  approximately  one 
hundred  eleven  thousand,  nine  hundred 
short  dry  tons  of  type  A.  chemical  grade 
manganese  ore  now  held  in  the  national 
stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act 
(50  U.S.C.  98-98h)  and  the  supplemenUl 
stockpile  established  pursuant  to  section 
104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  68  Stat. 
456,  as  amended  by  73  Stat.  607.  Such  dis- 
position may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  time  and  method  of  dispo- 
sition shall  be  -Ixed  with  due  regard  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 
Sec.  2(a)  Disposals  of  the  material  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after 
publicly  advertising  for  bids,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.  All  bids  may 
be  rejected  when  it  is  in  the  public  Interest 
to  do  so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 
if— 

(1)  the  material  is  to  be  transferred  to  an 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertis- 


ing are  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets;  or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  in  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

S.  3085 

A   bill   to  authorize   the  disposal   of  shellac 

from    the    national    stockpile 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of  approximately  four 
million,  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
shellac  now  held  in  the  national  stockpile 
established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98-98h) .  Such  disposition  may  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirements  of  section  3 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act:  Provided,  That  the  time  and 
method  of  disposition  shall  be  fixed  with 
due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  and  the  protec- 
tion of  producers,  processors,  and  consumers 
against  available  disruption  of  their  usual 
markets. 

Sec.  2  (a)  Disposals  of  the  material  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  may  be  m.ade  only  after  pub- 
licly advertising  for  bids,  except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as  other- 
wise authorized  by  law.  All  bids  may  be  re- 
jected when  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
do  so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 
if — 

( 1 )  the  material  Is  to  be  transferred  to  an 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  tlian  by  advertis- 
ing are  necessary  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect 
producers,  prcscessors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets; 
or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  in  furtherance  of  authorized 
program    objectives   of   such   agencies. 


S.  3086 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  industrial 
diamond  crushing  bort  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of  approximately  sev- 
enteen million,  nine  hundred  thousand  car- 
ats of  Industrial  diamond  crushing  bort  now 
held  in  the  national  stockpile  established 
pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h) 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile  established 
pursuant  to  section  104(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954.  68  Stat.  456,  as  amended  by  73  Stat. 
607.  Such  disposition  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  section  3  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act:  Provided,  That  the  time  and  method  of 
disposition  shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of  produc- 
ers, processors,  and  consumers  against  avoid- 
able disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

Sec.  2  I  a)  Disposals  of  the  material  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after  pub- 
licly advertising  for  bids,  except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as  other- 
wise authorized  by  law.  All  bids  may  be  re- 
jected when  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
do  so. 
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(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 

( 1 )  the  material  is  to  be  transferred  to  an 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  AdmlnlsUator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertis- 
ing are  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States 
.igalnst  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets;  or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  in  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

S.  3087 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  chrysotUe 

asbestos  from  the  national  stockpile  and 

the  supplemental  stockpile. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of  approximately  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  forty-four  short  tons 
of  nonstockplle  grade  chrysotlle  asbestos  now 
held  in  the  national  stockpile  established 
pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h)  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile  established  pur- 
suant to  section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  68  Stat.  456,  as  amended  by  73  Stat. 
607.  Such  disposition  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  section  3  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act:  Provided,  That  the  time  and 
method  of  disposition  shall  be  fixed  with  due 
regard  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

Sec  2.  (a)  Disposals  of  the  material  covered 
by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after  publicly 
advertising  for  bids,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as  otherwise 
authorized  by  law.  AU  bids  may  be  rejected 
when  it  is  in  the  public  Interest  to  do  so. 
(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 

If— 

( 1 )  the  material  Is  to  be  transferred  to  an 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertising 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets;  or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  in  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

S.  3088 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  tungsten 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of  approximately  one 
hundred  million  potinds  (W  content)  of 
tungsten  now  held  in  the  national  stockpile 
established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  PiUng  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98-98h)  and  the  supplemental  stockpile 
established  pursuant  to  section  104(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  68  Stat.  456.  as  amended 
by  73  Stat.  607.  Such  disposition  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  Pile  Act:  Provided,  That  the  time 
and  method  of  disposition  shall  be  fixed  with 
due  regard  to  .the  protection  of  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  and  the  pro- 
tection of  producers,  processors,  and  con- 
sumers against  avoidable  disruption  of  their 
usual  markets. 


Sec.  2(a)  Disposals  of  the  material  covered 
by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after  publicly 
advertising  for  bids,  except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as  other- 
wise authorized  by  law.  All  bids  may  be  re- 
jected when  it  is  in  the  public  Interest  to  do 
so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 
If— 

(1)  the  material  Is  to  be  transferred  to  an 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertising 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets;  or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  punsuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  in  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

S.  3089 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  castor  oil 

from  the  national  stockpile 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  dispose  of  approximately  eighteen 
million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  cas- 
tor oil  now  held  in  the  national  stockpile  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Cri- 
tical Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98-98h).  Such  disposition  may  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirements  of  section  3 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act:  Provided,  That  the  time  and 
method  of  disposition  shall  be  fixed  with  due 
regard  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  ustial  markets. 

Sec  2.  (a)  Disposals  of  the  material 
covered  by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after 
publicly  advertising  for  bids,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.  All  bids  may  be 
rejected  when  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
do  so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 
if— 

( 1 )  the  material  Is  to  be  transferred  to  an 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disj)osal  other  than  by  advertis- 
ing are  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets;  or 

(31  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  in  furtherance  of  authorized 
progrnm  objectives  of  such  agencies. 


tional   program   for   farmers,    and   for 

other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.   2638 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2636.  a  bill  to  make  the 
provisions  of  the  Vocational  Educational 
Act  of  1963  applicable  to  individuals  pre- 
paring to  be  volunteer  firemen. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATE  JOINT   RESOLUTION    61 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  my  name  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
61,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

S.    2228 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2228)  to  provide 
for  the  increase  of  capacity  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  operations  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2S24 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweikeh)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2524,  to  adjust  agri- 
cultural production,  to  provide  a  transi- 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    240 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams),  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  next  printing  of  amend- 
ment No.  240  to  S.  2821,  the  Public 
Transportation  Assistance  Act,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    2  54 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  be  listed  as  a 
cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  254  to  H.R. 
13270,  to  reform  the  income  tax  laws. 
His  name  was  originally  omitted  through 
clerical  error. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILWAUKEE  COMMISSIONER  ZU- 
BRENSKY  FIGHTS  FOR  HELP  FOR 
UPROOTED  FAMILIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
aspect  of  the  Nation's  highway  program 
which  has  received  far  less  attention 
than  it  deserves  is  the  question  of  dis- 
placed families. 

We  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  worrying 
about  the  rising  costs  of  highway  con- 
struction, forecasts  of  trafiQc  increases, 
automobile  accidents  and  highway  safe- 
ty, and  automobile  air  pollution.  This  Is 
as  it  should  be.  But  these  concerns  have, 
unfortunately,  tended  to  eclipse  another 
issue    involved    in    highway    constnjc- 
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tion,  and  one  that  Is  every  bit  as  Im- 
portant; naiaely,  what  happens  to  the 
people  whose  homes  are  paved  over  with 
concrete?       \ 

The  reaction  of  most  people  to  this 
question  is — |  'well,  aren't  they  compen- 
sated?" The  [answer  is  yes;  if — and  this 
is  a  big  if — they  happen  to  own  their  own 
homes.  Then  there  is  compensation  for 
the  property  that  is  taken,  and  possibly 
other  reimbiirsement  as  well. 

But  what  about  those  who  rent  dwell- 
ing space  in  the  path  of  the  highway 
onslaught?  who  provides  for  them? 
Where  do  tney  go?  Amazingly,  no  one 
has  answers  to  these  questions.  These 
displaced  tenants  are  forced  to  fend  for 
themselves,  tc  find  new  rental  space  else- 
where. And,  [in  the  housing  crunch  in 
which  this  co^ntry  now  finds  itself,  alter- 
native housing  is  not  always  available. 
I  am  pleaded  to  report  that  in  Wis- 
consin at  Idast,  someone  is  worrying 
about  these  problems,  and  attempting  to 
do  something  about  it.  That  someone  is 
Leonard  S.  aubrensky,  a  member  of  the 
Milwaukee  expressway  commission,  and 

-a  man  with  jsome  excellent  ideas  about 

-how  to-solve  these  problems.  Some  of  his 
ideas  includ^  an  appeals  tribunal  which 
can  recommgnd  that  displacees  be  given 
up  to  6  mdnths  in  homes  taken  for 
freeways,  a  coimty  relocation  agency  to 
enable  the  £  tate  to  take  advantage  of 
liberalized  piovisions  of  the  1968  High- 
way Act.  and  provisions  which  would 
give  displacees  up  to  2  months  rent  free 
in  homes  bou  ght  for  freeway  purposes. 

Mr.  Presid(nt,  I  think  Mr.  Zubrensky's 
efforts  on  b<half  of  displacees  deserve 
both  our  commendation  and  our  atten- 
tion. His  farsighted  ideas  which  are  now 
being  tried  ii  Milwaukee  deserve  to  be 
tried  on  the  federal  level  as  well.  I  hope 
they  will  be 

Mr.  Presid^t,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  about  Mr.  Zubren- 
sky  in  this  Smday's  Milwaukee  Journal 
be  printed  in  ;he  Record. 

There  being;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  Ijo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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location Issue  has  enough  momentum  to  run 
on  its  own  now  and  points  to  progress  made: 

The  expressway  commission  now  allows 
displacees  to  live  In  the  homes  bought  for 
freeway  purposes  for  two  months  without 
paying  rent. 

His  idea  of  an  appeals  tribunal,  which  can 
recommend  that  displacees  be  given  an  ad- 
ditional six  months  in  homes  taken  for  free- 
ways, has  been  put  Into  effect. 

His  proposal  for  a  county  relocation  agen- 
cy Is  moving  successfully  through  the 
county's  legislative  machinery. 

He  helped  draft  the  relocation  bill  of  As- 
semblyman Dennis  Conta  (D-MUwaukee) , 
which  would  enable  the  state  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  liberalized  relocation  pay- 
ments authorized  by  the  1968  federal  high- 
way act. 

Last  week.  In  an  interview  In  his  down- 
town law  office  where  he  is  surrounded  by 
the  mementos  of  his  involvement  in  liberal 
and  Democratic  activities — a  signed  picture 
of  LBJ,  a  painting  of  the  state  capltol,  an 
award  from  the  Wisconsin  Civil  Liberties 
Unlch — he  talked  about  the  commission  and 
his  role  on  it. 

"In  the  first  two  years  of  my  five  year 
term,  the  expressway  commissioners  were 
really  expected  to  come  to  the  meetings  and 
spend  a  cheerful  hour  being  briefed  by  the 
staff  on  how  to  vote. 

"Then  the  next  hour  we'd  have  Just  doz- 
ens of  items  thrown  at  us,  many  of  which 
we  really  didn't  understand  very  well,  and 
we  would  cheerfully  get  a  recommendation 
that  the  staff  favored  this  or  did  not  favor 
this. 

UNANIMOUS    ACCEPTANCE 

"The  chairman  would  say,  "Is  there  a  mo- 
tion?" and  someone  would  say  'I  move  that 
we  accept  staff's  recommendation'  and  some- 
one else  would  say  'I  second  it'  and  all  those 
in  favor  would  say  'aye'  and  It  would  always 
pass  unanimously." 

"I  realized,"  Zubrensky  said,  "that  It's 
really  an  overwhelming  Job  to  disagree  with 
the  staff.  You  have  to  follow  staff  recom- 
mendations because,  If  you  don't,  you  begin 
having  to  do  the  work  by  yourself  that  the 
staff  has  over  a  hundred  people  doing." 

Thus  ran  Zubrensky's  career  on  the  com- 
mission for  the  first  couple  of  years. 

He  traces  his  activism  on  the  part  of  dis- 
placees to  a  single  television  program  on 
channel  10  in  which  residents  of  Milwau- 
kee's inner  core  participated. 

"I  was  sitting  In  my  living  room  one  night 
and  a  black  lady  got  up  and — these  were 
all  Informal  settings  on  television — and  she 
began  denouncing  the  expressway  commis- 
sion, saying  that  she  knew  lots  of  people  who 
were  black  like  herself  who  had  been  dis- 
located by  the  expressways  and  there  wasn't 
anyone  doing  a  damned  thing  about  It." 

"CROWDED    CONDITIONS" 

"She  said  that  people  were  doubling  up 
and  living  in  crowded  conditions  with  other 
families  and  it  was  a  disgrace,"  said 
Zubrensky. 

"And,  as  I  watched  that  program,  I  said: 
•My  God,  that's  me,  I'm  on  th?  commission 
and  I'm  doing  all  this.'  " 

"It  shook  me  up,"  he  continued.  "I  began 
to  look  Into  It  and  I  found  a  condition  which 
was  beyond  my  belief." 

Not  only  were  there  no  relocation  pro- 
visions in  the  federal  highway  programs,  as 
there  were  for  urban  renewal  programs,  but 
no  records  existed  at  the  county  of  persons 
already  displaced,  he  said. 

"We  don't  even  know  whom  we've  dis- 
placed today,  so  that  if  we  wanted  to  we 
couldn't  find  them  to  see  whether  they  are 
still  living  doubled  up,  as  I  believe  many 
families  are,"  said  Zubrensky. 

IMPROVEMENT    SOUGHT 

Early  In  July,  1968,  Zubrensky  made  a  re- 
port to  the  expressway  commission  In  which 
he  called  the  relocation  program  "pitifully 
inadequate"  and  encouraged  a  slowdown  on 


the  freeway  building  program  until  aids  were 
Improved. 

Such  a  condition  was  made  possible, 
Zubrensky  said,  because  "the  expressway 
commissioners  come  once  a  month  and  these 
problems  never  confront  them." 

As  for  the  staff  he  said,  "these  men  are  pri- 
marily engineers.  I  think  the  self-image 
of  the  engineers  is  that  they  have  a  Job  to 
do  and  that  is  to  build  highways." 

However,  he  said,  the  staff  helped  him 
when  be  requested  Information  and  he  had 
little  trouble,  when  be  could  make  a  per- 
suasive case  for  bis  proposals,  in  mustering 
a  majority  of  votes  on  the  commission. 

HAS   NO  PLANS 

For  the  first  time  in  a  long  time  Zubren- 
sky. 47,  has  no  plans  for  a  public  role  after 
be  leaves  the  commission. 

His  role  as  maverick  on  the  expressway 
commission  has  brought  the  commission  sol- 
idly  into  the  relocation  issue  and  perhaps 
caused  it,  in  Zubrensky's  words,  to  accept  a 
broader  responsibility  than  building 
freeways. 

••I  think  my  responsibilities  go  beyond 
that.  They  go  to  see  to  It  that  we  don't  dam- 
age a  minority  of  people  to  benefit  the  ma- 
jority. In  a  democratic  society,  this  is  often 
a  tough  Job." 


ADMINISTRATION  POLICY  REVIEW 
ON  THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVEN- 
TIONS—WHERE IS  IT? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  reported  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration earlier  this  year  had  begun 
a  major  review  of  E>olicy  on  a  series  of 
treaties  aimed  at  protecting  human 
rights.  These  treaties  were,  of  comse,  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Genocide, 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  Forced  Labor 
and  Racial  Discrimination.  This  was  dis- 
closed in  May  by  Mrs.  Rita  Hauser,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  administration  to 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights.  She  referred  to  the  policy 
review  in  a  speech  bitterly  assailing  the 
United  States'  record  of  refusing  to  ap- 
prove the  treaties. 

Her  position  is  very  pleasing  to  me.  I 
have  been  trying  to  do  this  daily  *or  the 
last  2  years  in  an  effort  to  persuade  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  report 
these  treaties  to  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  This  is  the  only  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  ratifying  treaties  that  our  Presi- 
dents have  very  enthusiastically  recom- 
mended. The  treaties  seem  to  be  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  American 
people,  and  there  is  every  moral  reason 
for  us  to  support  them. 

In  a  speech  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Jewish  Committee  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  Mrs.  Hauser  noted 
that  the  United  States'  failure  to  ratify 
these  treaties  has  prompted  questions 
about  the  Government's  sincerity.  She 
protested  that  the  word  "hypocritical" 
was  frequently  applied. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  no 
word  from  either  the  White  House  or 
the  State  Department  on  the  administra- 
tion's position  of  these  treaties.  Is  there 
such  a  policy  review?  Has  it  been  com- 
pleted, or  is  it  still  imderway?  I  would 
hope  and  request  that  the  administration 
make  known  its  position  on  these  human 
rights  treaties.  And  I  would  hope  that  the 
administration  would  lend  its  weight  in 
behalf  of  these  Conventions  on  Geno- 
cide, Political  Rights  of  Women,  Forced 
Labor,  and  Racial  Discrimination. 


October  28,  1969 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rib- 
icoFF  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  BATTLE  FOR  VIETNAMESE 
SELF-DETERMINATION  MUST  BE- 
GIN IN  SAIGON 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pre-ident,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  declared  that  our  irre- 
ducible goal  in  Vietnam  is  to  guarantee 
self-determination  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese people.  At  a  recent  press  confer- 
ence, the  President  declared  that  we  are 
willing  to  negotiate  on  anything  ex- 
cept, "the  right  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  choose  their  own  leaders." 

The  Saigon  government's  feelings 
about  free  elections,  however,  differ 
greatly  from  our  own.  As  I  am  sure  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  remember,  one 
of  President  Thieu's  first  official  acts  was 
to  arrest  the  man  who  was  the  rimnerup 
in  the  last  Vietnamese  election. 

Mr.  Truong  Dinh  Dzu,  who  cam- 
paigned on  a  peace  platform  in  the  Sep- 
tember elections  of  1967,  was  placed  un- 
der house  arrest  shortly  after  election 
day — at  a  time  when  he  was  pressing 
charges  of  fraud  in  an  effort  to  invali- 
date the  results.  In  July  1968,  he  was 
tried  on  charges  of  'activities  that 
weaken  the  anti-Communist  spirit  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces  and 
people."  Specifically,  Mr.  Dzu's  campaign 
had  advocated  negotiations  with  Hanoi 
and  talks  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  leading  to  a  coalition  government. 
Mr.  Dzu  was  found  guilty,  and  is  now 
serving  a  sentence  of  5  years  at  hard 
labor. 

Mr.  President,  that  trial  went  far 
toward  revealing  the  absence  of  genuine 
freedom  in  South  Vietnam.  Today,  when 
the  negotiations  that  Mr.  Dzu  called  for 
are  supposedly  underway,  his  continued 
imprisonment  is  a  black  blot  upon  the 
government  we  support. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Dzu's  son,  David  Truong,  who  is  in 
this  country  searching  for  ways  to  ob- 
tain his  father's  release.  I  think  publi- 
cation of  the  letter  can  strengthen  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  hand  as  he  works  for  real 
self-determination  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese people.  Accordingly,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  t»  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Vietnam  Political 
Freedom  Committee, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  October  5,  1969. 
Hon.  Frank  CHtmcH, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WasMngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  been  seeking  the 
release  of  my  father,  Truong  Dinh  Dzu,  run- 
ner-up In  the  1967  presidential  elections  in 
South  Vietnam.  He  was  sentenced  to  hard 


labor  for  his  stand  during  his  campaign, 
a  stand  now  adopted  by  the  Saigon  regime. 
Recently,  he  suffered  a  serious  heart  attack 
resulting  from  deliberate  starvation.  He 
eventually  received  some  medical  help  due 
to  public  and  official  pressure  from  the 
States. 

As  the  anniversary  of  the  Revolution,  No- 
vember 1st,  comes  nearer  for  South  Viet- 
nam, I  hope  that  enough  pressure  would  be 
generated  here  for  his  release.  As  usual. 
General  Thleu  has  leaked  false  news  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  free  Dzu  with  others. 
This  has  been  the  pattern  for  every  Viet- 
namese holiday,  merely  a  move  to  deflect  any 
American  pressure  on  this  matter.  We  nat- 
urally are  distressed  over  the  conduct  of  the 
regime,  and  seek  your  help  to  redress  the 
situation. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  would  press  on 
this  issue  beside  the  President  for  November 
1st.  The  release  of  such  prisoners  surely 
gives  much  meaning  to  the  Presidents  em- 
phasis on  the  right  to  self-determination  of 
our  people.  I  further  'oelleve  that  something 
could  be  done  here  to  advance  our  common 
search  for  peace  in  Vietnam  regardless  of 
political  stands. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
consideration  and  assistance  at  a  time  so 
critical  for  both  nations.  I  .shall  look  forward 
to  hearing  from  you 

Very  truly  yours. 

David  Truong  D.H. 


ITS  LUCKY  MEN  DON'T 
CONTROL  EVENTS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  possibly 
the  chief  lesson  to  be  learned  from  our 
recent  experience  in  world  affairs  is  that 
ideology  is  less  important  than  national- 
ism and  popular  aspirations  for  a  better 
life.  In  a  recent  Washington  Post  article 
entitled  "It's  Lucky  Men  Don't  Control 
Events,"  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  points 
out  that  the  problems  of  producing  goods 
to  meet  the  needs  of  populations  domi- 
nate the  policies  of  all  coimtries,  regard- 
less of  their  particular  creeds. 

Modern  industrial  organization  and 
super-power  rivalry  have  combined  to 
elevate  the  military  to  positions  of  emi- 
nence in  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  unmet  civilian  needs 
plus  the  immense  cost  and  questionable 
utility  of  advanced  defense  technology 
have  brought  the  American  military 
budget  under  close  scrutiny.  If  the  Gal- 
braith logic  holds  true,  the  Soviets  should 
be  learning  the  same  lessons. 

Mr.  Galbraith's  article  provides  an 
excellent  perspective  for  those  who  make 
our  foreign  policy.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  here  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


It's  Lucky  Men  Don't  Control  Events 
(By  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  1 

It  is  perhaps  natural  that  foreign  policy 
should  be  peculiarly  the  domain  of  the  pomp- 
ous myth.  In  other  walks  of  life,  pomposity 
is  an  occupational  hazard:  In  diplomacy  It 
is  commonly  called  high  professionalism.  And 
resort  to  myth  as  a  disguise  for  the  harsher 
truth  undoubtedly  has  done  much  over  the 
centuries  to  keep  compulsively  hostile  states 
on  speaking  terms.  Yet  even  the  most  benign 
of  fairy  tales  gets  in  the  way  of  reality. 

One  such  is  that  individuals,  those  modest- 
ly billed  as  the  masters  of  International  state- 
craft, are  a  prime  force  in  the  making  of 
foreign  policy.  The  last  quarter  century  has 
shown   only   how    dreadfully    they    can    be 


frustrated.  Although  Winston  Churchill 
certainly  did  not  become  the  king's  first 
minister  to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of 
the  Empire,  he  would  surely  have  done  so 
if  he  had  been  re-elected  in  1945.  And  In 
degree  he  did  when  he  returned  to  the  office 
in  1951. 

No  man  was  more  committed  to  the  Cold 
War  than  John  Poster  Dulles;  his  speeches 
and  perhaps  even  his  convictions  cunjured 
vip  images  of  Pope  Urban  commanrtlng 
Christians  to  the  First  Crusade.  Yet  Uie  roll- 
back of  communism  which  he  promls^ed  was 
never  practical  and.  on  the  whole,  he  presided 
o-er  a  period  of  easing  relations  with  ihBt 
endemlcally  wicked  world.  The  Suez  crisis 
even  brought  him  briefly  into  alliance  with 
the  battalions  of  darkness. 

The  most  determined  disciple  of  the  vin- 
tage Dulles  was  Dean  Rusk.  He  came  lo  oilice 
With  an  impressively  developed  view  of  a 
world  Communist  conspiracy,  closely  knit  nud 
tightly  controlled,  and  a  responding  policy 
that  would  firmly  "ilunt  Its  probes  wherever 
they  might  occur. 

By   the  time  he   left  i.ffic;.  having  never 
quite    renounced    this    virion.    M-.'Scow    and 
Peking    (the  latter   a   regional   omce   In   his 
s>sipni  which  he  had  oi>ly  recently  ceased  to 
cull  Pelplng)   were  being  held  by  some  con- 
noisseurs   of    violence    to    be    contemplating 
each  other's  destruction.  A  course  of  action 
in  Vietiuam  appropriate  to  the  imperial  and 
conspiratorial  view  of  communism   had  be- 
come  the  worst   disaster   In    the   history   of 
American    foreign    policy,    rejected    by    the 
countrv  and  with  a  special  vehemence  by  the 
more   circumspect   of   Its   early   defenders. 
A  transient  role 
The   slight  and  transient  role  of   individ- 
uals in  foreign  policy  is  a  matter  on  which 
Gen.  de  Gaulle — overtaken  by  circumstance 
In  the  improbable  form  of  Danny  the  Red 
and   a  few   thousand  followers— would   bear 
witness.  And  it  extends,  of  course,  with  spe- 
cial  force  lo  secondary  figures— .-is  tho!=e  of 
us  who  have  been  such  car.  also  testify.  It  is  a 
useful  thlna  to  bear  in  mind. 

In  these  last  months,  like  the  rest  of  my 
compatriots,  I  have  read  with  Interest  of  the 
British  reaction  to  Mr.  Nixon's  ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James's.  Although  it  Is  not 
always  mv  tendency.  I  am  disposed  to  defend 
the  President.  Walter  Annenberg  is.  beyond 
doubt,  a  richly  comic  figure;  anyone  who 
would  choose  the  platform  of  U.S.  ambassn- 
sor  to  attack  young  radicals  in  American  col- 
leges Is  Intrinsically  hilarious.  But  the  dam- 
age done  bv  the  ambassador's  eccentric  ex- 
pressions and  erratic  syntax  is  only  to  those 
Londoners  who  no  longer  find  their  self-es- 
teem enhanced  by  an  invitation  out  to  Re- 
gent's Park.  They  are  not  nearly  as  important 
for  Anglo-American  relations  as  they  imag- 
ine. For  othe.-  purposes,  an  American  am- 
ba,ssador  Is  a  man  of  negligible  consequence. 
The  truth  is  that  men  do  not  dominate 
events,  the  oratory  to  the  contrary.  And  they 
do  not  dominate  bureaucracy,  either.  And  it 
Is  circum-stance  that  makes  foreign  policy 
and  it  is  bureaucracv.  overv.helmingly,  that 
accommodates  action  to  circumstance. 

On  the  whole,  we  .should  be  glad  that  this 
is  so — especially  if  cue  Is  a.sked  to  look  ahead. 
For  It  means,  great  .accidents  always  apart, 
that  foreign  policv  is  much  more  predictable 
than  if  mfide  by  "men.  This  is  true  of  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  iind  the 
Soviet  Union— a  relationship  which  quit*  a 
few  people  in  the  world  consider,  not  with- 
out reason,  to  be  nearly  all  of  the  world's 
foreign  policy.  For  here  circumstance  Is  very 
important  and  in  both  countries  bureaticrr.cy 
is  a  transcendent  force. 


the  limits  of  evangelism 

On    the    reassuring   side,   circumstance    is 

forcing  both  of  the  superpowers  to  be  far 

less  evangelistic   in   both  spirit   and  action 

than  they  were  a  mere  10  years  ago.  This  is 
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view.  Bather  It  Is  that  both  communities  are 
subject  to  the  common  imperatives  of  large- 
scale  industrial  production  with  advanced 
technology. 

So  both  systems  repose  large  responsibili- 
ties on  the  Industrial  firm,  the  one  inescapa- 
ble Instrument  of  industrialism.  In  both, 
men  are  subject  to  its  social  and  mental 
disciplines.  The  Soviets  have  had  to  make 
concessions  to  the  autonomy  that  the  firm 
evolving  from  the  market  economy  has  en- 
joyed as  a  matter  of  course  in  Western  econ- 
omies. But  Industrialization  also  requires 
planning,  and  here  the  concessions  have 
been  made  by  the  West. 

The  big  industrial  firm  must  control  ccets, 
prices  and  in  substantial  degree  consumer 
b2havior  If  it  is  to  have  the  stable  and 
planned  environment  that  industrial  suc- 
cess requires.  The  state  must  Intervene  to 
stabilize  demand,  provide  trained  manpower 
and  underwrite  risky  technology — things  the 
IndUEtrial  firm  cannot  do  for  itself  (the  U.S. 
government  far  outstrips  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  underwriting,  subsidizing  or  other- 
wise socializing  expensive  technology).  So 
there  is  movement  to  a  similar  central  form. 
Additionally,  in  both  societies  the  guiding 
and  directing  fcrce  is  not  the  Individual  but 
the  organization.  In  consequence,  a  prime 
so'.u-C3  of  social  tension  in  both  Is  the  seem- 
ing helplessness  of  the  Individual  in  his  rela- 
tion to  the  resulting  industrial  and  public 
bureaucracy. 

As  I  say,  acceptance  of  these  convergent 
tendencies  is  resisted  on  both  sides.  To  those 
on  the  left  who  learned  once  and  for  all  the 
difference  between  capitalism  and  Marxist- 
Leninist  society,  it  dangerously  implies 
heresy  or  anyhow  the  need  for  new  thought. 
For  older  members  of  Uie  military  and  diplo- 
matic bureaucracy  In  the  United  States,  the 
knowledge  that  communism  and  capitalism 
ars  very  different,  and  the  one  wicked  and  the 
other  gocd.  Is  the  only  social  Information  to 
which  they  are  heir.  Naturally,  so  precious  a 
treasure  must  be  safeguarded. 

The  Cold  War  brought  into  being  in  the 
United  States  a  generation  of  columnists  and 
news  commentators  whose  test  of  political 
sophistication  was  the  ability  to  see  the  total 
irreconcilability  of  democracy  and  commu- 
nism. They  are  now  aging;  a  few.  Joseph 
Alscp  in  tlie  featured  case,  have  been  casual- 
ties of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  disastrous 
belief,  relentlessly  communicated,  that  gen- 
erals could  not  be  wrong  and  that  victory 
could  never  be  more  than  a  few  months  dis- 
tant. But  others  are  still  taken  seriously; 
they  continue  gravely  voluble  In  their  com- 
mitment to  enduring  difference.  Even  the 
academic  world  has  a  substantial  vested  In- 
terest in  the  difference  between  planning  and 
the  market.  It  remains  the  last  chapter  in  all 
the  economics  textbooks. 

Yet  the  convergent  power  of  industrialism 
and  technology  exists.  One  can  easily,  in 
enthusiasm,  be  carried  away  by  these  similar- 
ities, as  those  who  find  the  tendency  Ideo- 
logically repugnant  are  never  weary  of 
warning.  But  one  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
cultural  shock  In  passing  from  Magnetogorsk 
to  Pittsburgh  Is  infinitely  less  than  In  going 
from  either  of  these  cities  to  a  typical  farm- 
ing village  (the  archetypal  economic  form) 
in  China  or  India.  Intellectual  vested  inter- 
est, however  great,  cannot  stand  against, 
circumstance  forever.  And  as  the  similarity 
becomes  more  and  more  evident,  the  notion 
of  inevitable  conflict  erodes  even  among  the 
most  warlike. 

MIUTARY'S   FtTNCTIONAI.  ROLE 

There  remains,  however,  one  legacy  of  the 
Cold  War  that  is  not  enchanting.  That  is 
the  strongly  functional  role  that  military 
expenditures,  especially  those  for  advanced 
technology,  have  come  to  play  in  the  modern 
Industrial  economy. 

That  there  is  a  vested  Interest  in  military 
expenditure  in  the  Soviet  Union  we  must 
assume.  It  would  be  astonishing  if  the  So- 


viet defense  establishment  did  not  defend 
itself  vigorously  against  competing  claims  on 
resources  or  proposals  for  disarmament.  As 
In  so  many  matters,  absence  of  discussion 
gives  the  Soviet  system  a  spuriously  benign 
aspect.  Because  the  Soviet  military-Industrial 
complex  is  not  discussed,  it  is  not  absent. 
Because  the  Soviets  do  not  much  discuss  the 
role  of  the  military  In  their  economy  does  not 
mean  It  is  unimportant. 

It  Is  not  unimportant  in  the  United  States. 
The  military  budget,  in  combination  with 
the  corporation  Income  tax  and  the  progres- 
sive Income  tax.  is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Keynesian  stabilization  r.pparatus — an  ap- 
paratus which  has  served  the  American  econ- 
omy very  efficiently  since  World  War  II. 

It  Insures  that  a  large  and  reliable  flow  of 
public  expenditures  is  sustained  by  a  tax 
system  which  increases  more  than  propor- 
tionately with  increases  In  Income,  and  re- 
leases Income  when  the  rate  of  expansion 
slackens  or  stops.  Of  total  Federal  expendi- 
ture, arms  outlays  comprise  about  half. 

For  a  long  while  it  was  a  liberal  economic 
cliche  that  military  spending  served  no 
unique  function.  Public  spending  was  ho- 
mogeneous; If  military  spending  subsided, 
clvUlan  expenditures,  public  or  private, 
could  readily  take  Its  place.  Now  only  hard- 
ened apologists  would  lo  argue. 

It  is  recognized  that  military  expenditures 
sustain  a  large  and  influential  Industry,  that 
the  military  services  themselves  are  bureau- 
cratlcally  entrenched  and  powerful  and  that, 
accordingly,  military  spending  is  far  easier 
to  come  by  than  civilian  spending.  And  no 
civilian  spending,  space  exploration  apart, 
sustains  the  same  amount  of  technical  ex- 
pertise. 

Moreover,  at  a  certain  stage  In  industrial 
development,  much  technical  development 
becomes  too  expensive  and  too  risky  for  the 
private  Industrial  corporation.  It  must  be 
socialized.  So  it  was  with  atomic  energy,  air 
transport  development,  computer  technology 
and  advanced  electronics,  sillltary  spending 
Is  our  principal  design  for  accomplishing  this 
socialization  without  having  to  admit  It. 

LABELING   A  POEK  BARREL 

The  military-Industrial  estate  cannot  be 
overtly  for  an  arms  race.  But  It  can  respond 
with  crushing  pressure  to  any  Soviet  action 
that  seems  to  justify  it.  And  it  can,  within 
limits,  use  Its  control  of  intelligence  to  in- 
vent Justification. 

And  if  one  assumes  that  there  is  a  counter- 
part power  In  the  Soviet  Union,  then  the 
necessary  encouragement,  real  or  Indicative, 
win  be  forthcoming.  The  race  will  go  on  un- 
til some  accident  or  action  will  precipitate 
the  ultimate  disaster.  The  problem  of  rela- 
tions between  the  superpowers,  not  unprom- 
ising in  their  tendency  In  other  respects,  will 
then  be  solved  by  eliminating  both  powers 
and  all  between. 

Yet  even  here,  while  there  is  no  reason  to 
be  optimistic,  there  are  rays  of  light.  In- 
creasingly m  the  United  States,  the  arms 
race  is  being  seen  in  the  terms  just  described. 
As  a  result,  military  spending  has  recently 
become  subject   to  unprecedented  scrutiny. 

It  was  not  remarkable  that  the  adminis- 
tration won  the  battle  for  the  Safeguard  an- 
tlballlstlc  missile  system.  The  remarkable 
achievement  was  that  50  votes,  half  the  Sen- 
ate, were  mobilized  against  It. 

The  heavy  claims  of  competing  civilian 
needs  had  something  to  do  with  this  oppo- 
sition. So,  of  course,  did  the  technical  weak- 
nesses of  the  Sentinel-Safeguard  system.  But 
for  the  first  time  many  legislators,  as  Sen. 
George  McGovern  (D-S.D.)  has  said,  were 
willing  to  say  that  It  was  a  boondoggle — that 
military  gadgetry  had  become  the  engineer- 
ing, scientific  and  industrial  successor  to 
that  most  celebrated  of  our  public  pork  bar- 
rels,  the   rivers   and   harbors   appropriation. 

LIBERALS    OFT   THE    DEFENSIVE 

Additionally,  a  still  Ill-appreciated  shift  in 
political  alignments  has  altered  the  position 
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of  the  military  power  in  the  United  States 
with  a  much  greater  change  in  prospect. 

In  the  two  decades  following  World  War 
II,  on  matters  of  foreign  pwllcy,  American  lib- 
erals were  on  the  defensive.  The  wartime  alli- 
ance with  Stalin  and  his  postwar  reversion  to 
Lvpe,  the  Chinese  revolution,  the  spy  episodes 
and  the  Korean  war  made  them  vulnerable  to 
conservative  attack  or  so  to  regard  them- 
selves. In  consequence,  they  contracted  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party  out 
to  the  professionals  In  the  State  Department 
and  military  services — to  the  bureaucracy — 
and.  for  leadership  and  window-dressing,  to 
the  Republicans  of  the  New  York  Establish- 
ment. 

John  J.  McCloy,  John  Foster  Dulles  (who 
came  Into  the  State  Department  under  Presi- 
dent Truman),  Allen  Dulles,  Douglas  Dillon, 
Arthur  Dean,  McGeorge  Bundy,  Lucius  Clay 
and,  of  course,  Dean  Rusk  all  served  the  Dem- 
ocrats In  this  fashion.  All  were  Republicans 
except  Rusk,  who  had  been  only  marginally 
active  in  domestic  politics.  Since  the  same 
men  with  some  exceptions  also  served  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  It  had  come  to  be  assumed, 
not  the  least  by  those  Involved,  that  they 
were  the  natural  custodians  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  republic. 

The  only  liberals  who  could  similarly  be 
trusted  to  deal  with  the  Soviets  without  sus- 
picion of  apijeasement  were.  In  general,  those 
who  outdid  them  In  cold  war  militancy. 
While  these  men  on  occasion  restrained  the 
generals,  they  were  (with  the  eventual  ex- 
ception of  Arthur  Dean)  unworrled  by  the 
military  power.  A  few.  most  notably  Rusk, 
looked  upon  diplomacy  as  the  servant  of  mili- 
tary convenience. 

The  Vietnam  war,  reinforced  by  events  pre- 
ceding the  election  last  autumn,  ended  the 
association  between  the  liberal  Democrats 
and  this  group — one  can  safely  assume  for- 
ever. Both  individual  members  and  the  broad 
point  of  view  espoused  are  Inextricably  as- 
sociated with  the  Vietnam  debacle.  In  con- 
sequence, they  have  become  not  a  political 
asset  but  a  political  liability. 

Respectability  In  foreign  policy  Is  now.  If 
anything,  associated  with  those—Sens.  J.  W. 
Pulbrlght.  Eugene  McCarthy,  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  George  McGovern,  Prank  Church — 
who  opposed  the  war  and  who  are  anything 
but  sanguine  about  the  military  power.  In 
consequence,  the  military  has  lost  the  protec- 
tion of  those  who,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  so 
effectively  ran  Interference  for  It. 

Prior  to  the  election  a  year  ago.  It  Is  now 
widely  known,  the  State  Department  al- 
lowed President  Thleu  to  stall  the  nego- 
tiations leading  to  the  bombing  halt — the 
action  that  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey 
needed  to  win  and  which,  when  belatedly  It 
came,  almost  allowed  him  to  win. 

Thieu,  It  Is  assumed,  was  hoping  for  the 
election  of  Mr.  Nixon,  who,  on  his  hard-line 
record,  could  be  expected  to  accord  him 
even  more  support.  Rusk  and  the  State  De- 
partment thus  made  themselves  the  silent 
allies  of  President  Thleu  and  Mr.  Nixon 
against  the  Democrats  and  Vice  President 
Humphrey.  This  experience  has  further 
strengthened  the  belief  among  Democrats 
that  foreign  policy,  the  nemesis  of  both 
Johnson  and  Humphrey,  must  never  again 
be  allowed  out  of  their  control. 

So  long  as  the  Democrats  were  In  power 
and  the  foreign  policy  was  contracted  out 
to  the  bureaucracy  and  the  Establishment, 
the  party  was  divided  between  those  who 
went  along  with  the  Executive  Branch  out 
of  party  loyalty  (or  conviction  assisted  by 
party  loyalty)  and  those  who  felt  that  the 
policy  left  no  alternative  but  opposition. 
Now  the  claims  of  party  regularity  can  no 
longer  be  Invoked  against  Democrats  on 
behalf  of  the  military.  (It  Is,  Indeed,  the 
liberal  Republicans  who  get  the  pressure.) 

In  consequence,  the  opposition  to  mili- 
tarily dominated  arms  policy  and  the  sup- 
port for  arms  control  negotiations  and  an 


arrest  of  the  arms  race  Is  more  unified  and 
far  stronger  than  for  many  years. 

A  WELL-TIMED  LESSON 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  Soviet 
reaction.  Although  we  can  assume  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  have  a  realistic  view  of  what 
nuclear  weapomy  can  accomplish,  no  one 
knows  how  this  relates  to  attitudes  toward 
negotiation.  All  one  can  say  for  sure  Is  that 
similar  attitudes  in  the  two  countries  are 
reciprocally  reinforcing. 

A  moderate  and  forthcoming  attitude  by 
the  Soviets  greatly  strengthens  the  posi- 
tion of  American  moderates.  And  their 
hard-liners  are  greatly  helpful  to  ours.  A 
relatively  small  number  of  threats  and 
counterthreats,  promises  of  flrst-strlke  de- 
struction and  counterpromlses  of  flrst-strlke 
destruction  will  do  wonders  to  keep  the 
arms  race  running. 

Overt  actions  can  be  even  more  service- 
able. One  evening  a  year  ago  last  August, 
having  been  briefly  designated  Sen.  Mc- 
Carthy's foreign  policy  spokesman,  I  had  Just 
flnlshed  testifying  before  the  Democratic 
Resolutions  (Platform)  Committee.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  had  begun  on  what  was  al- 
ready the  much  less  agreeable  task  of  de- 
fending the  wisdom  and  more  especially  the 
righteousness  of  our  policy  in  Vietnam.  A 
messenger  came  In  with  the  word  that  the 
Soviet  army  was  moving  Into  Czechoslovakia. 

One  could  sense,  almost  tangibly,  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  opposition.  (I  do  not  include  Rusk, 
who  promptly  left.)  The  Communists  were 
behaving  as  ihey  were  meant  to  behave. 
Those  who  were  questioning  the  wisdom  of 
our  resistance  to  them  In  Vietnam  could  not 
have  had  a  better-timed  Instruction. 

In  the  end.  this  was  not,  I  would  sense,  the 
public  Judgment.  It  was  rather  that  the  So- 
viets had  still  to  learn  the  obloquy  that 
attaches  to  big  countries  that  try  to  control 
the  destinies  of  small  ones.  But  that  was  far 
from  clear  that  night. 

On  the  decisive  question  of  arms  control, 
then,  the  Issue  is  not  between  governments. 
It  Is  between  the  political  forces  within  the 
two  powers  as  they  react  on  each  other  and 
ultimately  on  public  action.  In  the  United 
States  the  portents  are.  If  not  favorable,  bet- 
ter than  In  the  past.  As  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
one  can  only  hope. 

Here,  of  course.  Is  the  critical  foreign  pol- 
icy relationship  between  the  superpowers.  It 
is  not,  as  President  Kennedy  once  said,  that 
we  live  with  a  sword  suspended  over  our 
head.  Rather  we  live  with  many  of  them  and 
with  diverse  hands  struggling  for  contrary 
purposes  to  get  hold  of  the  string. 


PRAYERS  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  21st  anniversary  of  a  move- 
ment which  got  underway  in  Man- 
chester, N.H.,  and  without  benefit  of 
formal  organization  or  calculated  pub- 
licity over  the  years  has  attracted  a 
considerable  amount  of  .support  and 
participation. 

I  speak  of  the  "Prayers  for  Peace  ' 
movement  originated  by  a  group  of 
American  veterans  of  World  War  I  at 
Manchester  on  October  28.  1948,  and 
championed  for  years  by  the  late  Herve 
J.  L'Heureux,  a  U.S.  Foreign  Sei-vice 
officer  and  a  native  of  Manchester. 

Not  an  organization.  Prayers  for 
Peace  is  but  a  simple  idea,  an  idea  di- 
rected toward  establishing  a  custom 
whereby  men,  women,  and  children 
would  pause  for  1  minute  at  noon  each 
day  and  pray  to  God  for  protection  of 
our  servicemen,  for  a  just  and  abiding 
peace,  and  for  a  world  restored  to  tran- 
quillity. 


Appealing  in  its  simplicity,  the  move- 
ment attracted  the  support  of  thousands 
of  groups  and  individuals,  organiizatlons 
of  ex-servicemen  and  their  auxiliaries, 
service  clubs,  fraternal  societies,  student 
bodies  and  alumni,  chiuch  lay  groups, 
business  firms,  and  Government  em- 
ployees. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  move- 
ment is  still  flourishing  and  still  has  its 
focal  point  in  Manchester,  N.H.,  where 
today  the  William  Jutras  Post  of  the 
American  Legion  in  that  city  will  mark 
the  anniversary  with  a  special  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  travail  over 
Vietnam  we  should  welcome  the  concen- 
trated prayers  for  peace  by  millions  of 
Americans. 

We  should  welcome  tliem  in  behalf  of 
our  troops  in  that  beleaguered  counti-y. 
asking  their  safety  and  well-being  until 
the  conflict  is  resolved,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  President  as  he  labors  for  a  just 
resolution  of  the  conflict  itself. 

No  other  war  has  so  divided  the  Na- 
tion. No  other  war  since  the  War 
Between  the  States  has  concentrated  so 
much  human  tragedy  in  psychological 
as  well  as  physical  terms.  No  other  war 
in  histoi-y  has  cried  out  so  desperately 
for  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  urge  all  Ameri- 
cans to  follow  the  lead  of  Manchester, 
N.H..  in  supplicating  the  Lord  each  day 
for  the  protection  of  our  troops,  the 
guidance  of  our  President,  and  an  end  to 
this  tragedy. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
INFLATION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  President 
Nixon  recently  delivered  to  the  Nation  a 
well  conceived  address  on  the  subject  of 
inflation.  In  response  to  the  Presidents 
call,  and  in  support  of  it,  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  recently  published  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  entitled  "The  Respon- 
sibility for  Inflation."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord i  as  followa: 

The  Responsibilty  for  Inflation 

Who  is  responsible  for  inflation? 

The  clearest  way  to  answer  that  ques-'K.n 
Is  to  define  who  is  not  responsible  for  in- 
flation. 

Tlie  harried  taxpayer,  who  is  paying  out 
more  and  more  of  his  hard-earned  money  to 
support  the  wasteful  extravagances  of  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels,  and  who  is  growing 
weary  of  being  told  that  high  taxes  are  good 
for  him.  is  not  rf-sponsiljle  '.  jr  inflation  He  i.> 
the  victim  of  iiiUatlon. 

The  desperate  housewife,  irjing  to  .stretch 
a  food  budget  that  already  has  been 
stretched  almost  to  the  breaking  point,  iis 
prices  at  the  grocery  store  and  the  meat  mar- 
ket keep  skyrocketing.  Is  not  responsible  for 
inflation.  She  is  the  victim  of    nOaiion. 

The  worried  wage-earner,  who  sees  every 
pay  Increase  totally  wiped  out,  and  then 
some,  by  splrallng  taxes  and  prices,  and  who 
Is  being  pushed  harder  and  harder  agalu&t 
the  financial  wall.  Is  not  responsible  lor  in- 
flation. He  is  the  victim  of  inflation. 

The  retired  pensioner,  trapped  by  s\  lixed 
Income  that  keeps  shrinking  In  buying  pow- 
er. Is  not  responsible  for  Inflation.  He  Is  the 
victim  of  Inflation. 

The  frantic  house  or  apartment  hunter, 
staggered  by  the  runaway  rise  In  the  cost  ol 
putting   a   roof   over   one's  head,   is  not  re- 
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sponsible  for  Inflation.  He  Is  the  Tlctlm  of 
Inflation. 

The  struggling  bxislnessmiui,  hoping  to 
hold  the  line  sn  prices  but  overwhelmed  by 
taxes  and  op*  rating  costs  that  keep  going 
up  and  up,  is  not  responsible  for  Inflation. 
He  is  the  vlctii  i  of  Inflation. 

The  respon^billty  for  Inflation  rests  with 
-borrowing,  blg-spendlng  gov- 
ernment— fed^al,  state  and  local.  Govern- 
ment in  America  has  become  an  all-embrac- 
ing, money-or  ented  giant  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  th  at  the  taxpayer  is  best  se- 
Eis  much  of  his  cash  as  It  is 
jxjssible  to  tak!  from  him.  The  inflation  that 
grips  the  cour  try  today  is  the  direct  result 
big-budget,  big-debt  phllos- 
prevailed  for  far  too  long  in 
bureaucratic  c;  roles. 

President  N  xon.  In  his  address  to  the 
American  peoj  le  Friday  and  in  his  follow- 
i  he  nation's  business  and  labor 
leaders  Saturdi  ly.  zeroed  in  on  the  right  tar- 
get when  he  stated  flatly  that  "It  was  past 
government  pdlcy  that  caused  our  present 
when  he  placed  "self-discl- 
pllne  by  the  gok-ernment"  ahead  of  self -disci- 
pline by  anybody  else  as  the  essential  cure 
for  Inflation. 

The  Nixon  Administration,  flghtlng  against 
-the  btg  spend  irs  on  Capital  Hill,  is  trying 
-to  pii»-the  biakes  on  inflation  through  a 
policy  of  fiscal  responsibility  at  the  federal 
level.  It  isn't  gDing  to  be  easy.  In  any  event, 
the  prospect  of  relief  at  state  and  local  levels 
is  exceedingly  t  leak. 

The  America!  taxpayer — the  ordinary  fel- 
low caught  in  the  inflationary  squeeze  and 
trying  to  keep  body  and  soul  and  family  to- 
gether as  the  0111s  keep  piling  up  and  the 
dollar  buys  stei  dlly  less  and  less — needs  help. 
Government,  a ;  all  levels,  can  give  him  the 
kind  of  help  h :  needs  simply  by  getting  off 
bis  back. 
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farmer  who  raises  wheat  and  the  check- 
out girl  at  the  local  supermarket  where 
the  housewife  buys  a  loaf  of  bread,  there 
is  a  great  story  to  be  told.  It  is  a  success 
story  unrivaled  in  history. 

Plant  breeders  and  geneticists  have 
overcome  disease  threats  that  have 
threatened  to  wipe  out  our  production. 
Engineers  have  developed  equipment  and 
facilities  for  the  improved  handling  and 
storage  of  grain  sis  well  as  improved  pro- 
duction equipment. 

Chemists  have  found  new  ways  to  im- 
prove yields  and  reduce  production  costs 
by  permitting  better  weed,  insect,  and 
disease  control.  The  farmer  himself  has 
applied  all  of  these  developments  to  his 
operations  with  the  result  that  we  have 
greater  abundance  and  quality  of  food 
today  than  ever  before. 

This  is  but  a  part  of  the  story.  To  de- 
tail all  of  it  would  require  many,  many 
hours. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  fitting  that  we 
should  observe  a  Day  of  Bread.  Bread, 
the  staff  of  life,  has  been  basic  in  the 
diet  of  man  almost  since  the  dawn  of 
time.  Ever  since  that  prehistoric  man 
found  that  he  could  improve  his  food 
supply  by  raising  grain,  bread  has  had  a 
key  role  in  man's  history  and  develop- 
ment. 

Great  civilizations  have  risen  and 
flourished  where  a  reliable,  stable  sup- 
ply of  this  basic  grain  was  at  hand.  On 
the  same  note,  we  have  seen  them  de- 
cline, when  their  agriculture  declined. 

North  Dakotans  are  particularly  cog- 
nizant of  this  Day  of  Bread.  We  are  an 
agricultural  State  and  wheat  is  central 
to  that  agriculture.  Our  farmers  lead 
the  Nation  in  the  production  of  Hard  Red 
Spring  wheat  and  Durum  wheat.  Both  of 
these  classes  of  wheat  are  in  strong  de- 
mand both  in  the  domestic  and  foreign 
markets.  Hard  Red  Spring  wheat,  of 
course,  is  noted  for  its  high  protein  and 
strong  miUing  qualities.  Durum  produced 
in  North  Dakota  provides  the  high  qual- 
ity semolina  needed  to  produce  the  qual- 
ity macaroni  products  demanded  by  to- 
day's housewife. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  recognize  the  many  peo- 
ple and  organizations  that  have  so  effec- 
tively contributed  to  the  success  of  our 
food  industry.  The  Day  of  Bread  ob- 
servance is  a  fitting  occasion  for  this. 
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TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969— ACTION 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
October  27,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
met  in  executive  session  and  announced 
decisions  made  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed tax  treatment  of  private  founda- 
tions. Additionally,  the  committee  re- 
considered an  earlier  vote  regarding 
charitable  contribution  deductions  for 
gifts  of  appreciated  tangible  personal 
property  and  agreed  to  relieve  gifts  to 
museums  from  the  tax  on  appreciation 
in  value  of  the  gift  property. 

So  that  Senators  might  follow  the 
progress  of  these  executive  sessions,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  press  release 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


(A  press  release  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  U.S.  Senate,  Oct.  27, 1969] 
Tax  Rkfomi  Act  or  1969 — Private  Pounda- 
TioNs,  CoMMrrTEB  Decisions 
The  Honorable  Russell  B.  Long  (D.,  La.), 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  an- 
nounced today  that  the  Committee  had 
reached  further  major  decisions  with  respect 
to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  The  subject 
before  the  Committee  at  today's  executive 
session  concerned  the  treatment  of  private 
foundations.  The  Chairman  stated  that  the 
principal  decision  reached  by  the  Commit- 
tee would  place  a  time  limitation  on  the  life 
of  private  foundations,  which  are  not  op- 
erating foundations.  Under  this  action  pri- 
vate foundations  would  have  to  dispose  of 
their  assets  for  charitable  purposes,  or  to  a 
public  charity,  and  terminate  existence  with- 
in forty  years.  For  foundations  currently  in 
existence,  this  new  rule  would  require  that 
they  terminate  not  later  than  the  year  2009. 

A  complete  explanation  of  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Committee  follows: 

Limitation  on  Life  of  Foundations. — Tlie 
Committee  adopted  an  amendment  to  limit 
tlie  life  of  a  private  non-operating  founda- 
tion to  forty  years.  (Existing  foimdatlons 
could  continue  In  existence  forty  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill.)  By  the 
end  of  the  forty-year  period,  the  foundation 
must  either  become  a  public  charity  or  an 
operating  foundation  or  it  must  distribute 
all  its  assets  to  a  public  charity  or  an  operat- 
ing foundation. 

Tax  on  Investment  Income. — The  Com- 
mittee agreed  to  delete  the  portion  of  the 
House  bill  which  provides  for  a  7i/,  %  tax  on 
private  foundations'  net  investment  income, 
and  to  assert  in  its  stead  a  tax  of  >/i  of  I'i 
based  on  the  fair  market  value  of  the  assets 
held  by  the  foimdatlon,  or  SlOO,  whichever  is 
greater.  In  doing  so.  the  Committee  indicated 
that  the  tax  generally  was  intended  as  a 
supervisory  fee  to  provide  funds  for  proper 
administration  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provisions  relating  to  exempt  foundations. 

Prohibition  on  Self-dealing. — The  Commit- 
tee generally  adopted  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  relating  to  self-dealing  between  a 
private  foundation  and  "dlsquallfled  per- 
sons." 

Substantial  Contributor. — However,  it 
amended  the  House  bill  by  changing  the 
definition  of  a  "substantial  contributor"  to  a 
person  who  contributes  $5,000  or  more  than 
2''r  of  the  total  contributions  previously 
made  to  the  foundation,  whichever  is  higher. 
In  the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife  their 
contributions  would  be  treated  as  one  unit. 

Transitional  Rules:  Leases  and  Loans; 
Shared  Facilities. — The  Committee  also 
adopted  a  transition  rule  in  the  case  of  leases 
and  loans  outstanding  on  October  9,  1969. 
Where  the  terms  of  the  lease  or  loan  Is  at 
least  as  favorable  to  the  private  foundation 
as  It  would  be  in  an  arms-length  transaction, 
then  the  self -dealing  rules  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable for  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  bill.  The  Committee  further 
agreed  that  where  goods,  services,  or  facili- 
ties are  shared  by  disqualified  persons  and  a 
private  foundation  under  an  arrangement  In 
existence  on  October  9,  1969,  which  is  benefi- 
cial to  the  private  foundation,  such  an  ar- 
r.^ngement  will  not  be  subject  to  the  self- 
dealing  rules  for  a  period  of  ten  years  from 
the  effective  date  of  the  bill.  This  period  will 
allow  time  for  foundations  to  revise  existing 
arrangements. 

Sales  Commissions. — In  cases  where  a  pri- 
vate foundation  Is  permitted  to  sell  stock 
to  a  disqualified  person  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  divestiture  rules  the  Committee 
indicated  that  this  would  not  be  self-deal- 
ing even  if  the  sales  price  is  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  the  sales  commissions  which 
would  have  to  be  paid  if  the  stock  were  sold 
in  the  open  market. 

Attribution  Rules;  Brothers,  Sisters,  Part- 
ners.— The    Committee    decided    to    remove 
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brothers  and  sisters  of  substantial  contrib- 
utors and  their  descendents  from  the  cate- 
gory of  disqualified  persons.  It  also  agreed 
to  remove  partners  of  substantial  contrib- 
utors from  the  disqualified  persons  cate- 
gory unless  their  profits  interest  was  20^0 
or  more. 

Penalties. — The  Committee  agreed  to 
change  the  treatment  of  foundation  man- 
agers who  "knowingly"  violate  the  self-deal- 
ing requirements  of  the  House  bill  so  that 
(1)  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would  be 
permitted  to  waive  the  penalty  where  it  finds 
that  the  foundation  manager's  violation  Is 
not  willful  and  is  due  to  reasonable  cause, 
and  (2)  the  burden  of  proving  the  "knowing" 
violation  would  be  upon  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case 
of  civil  fraud  under  present  law. 

State  Litigation,  Abatement  of  Federal 
Tax. — The  Internal  Revenue  Service  would 
be  authorized  to  abate  Federal  taxes  Im- 
posed on  private  foundations  (except  the  '/s 
of  one  percent  supervisory  tax) ,  where  it 
finds  that  the  action  by  a  State  Attorney 
General  to  correct  the  violations  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  the  bill. 

Stock  Transactions. — The  Committee  also 
agreed  that  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
self-dealing  may  occur  without  the  transfer 
of  money  or  property  between  the  private 
foundation  and  the  disqualified  person.  For 
example,  it  would  be  self-dealing  where  stock 
Is  bought  and  sold  by  the  Foundation  in  or- 
der to  manipulate  the  stock's  price  for  the 
benefit  of  the  disqualified  person. 

Distribution  of  Income. — The  Committee 
generally  approved  the  rules  in  the  House 
bill  relating  to  the  distribution  of  income. 
However,  it  agreed  to  the  modifications  listed 
below: 

Phase-in  of  Five  Percent  Payout. — The 
Committee  accepted  the  S*",;  payout  require- 
ment contained  in  the  House  bill,  but  allowed 
a  transition  period  by  providing  that  only 
3>/2^o  need  be  paid  for  1972,  4%  for  1973, 
4>,2'7o  for  1974  and  5%  for  1975  and  follow- 
ing years.  In  taking  this  action  the  Com- 
mittee noted  further  that  the  payout  re- 
quirement could  be  satisfied  by  distribu- 
tions of  cash  or  other  assets. 

Deficiency  Distributions. — The  Committee 
decided  to  permit  foundations  to  make  de- 
ficiency distributions  where  they  have  not 
met  the  5  percent  pay-out  requirement  be- 
cause of  an  incorrect  valuation  of  assets  that 
is  not  willful  and  is  due  to  reasonable  causes. 
This  would  avoid  the  payment  of  penalties 
in  situations  where  the  action  was  Inad- 
vertent. 

Twelve-Month  Pass-Througn. — The  Com- 
mittee adopted  a  recommendation  to  amend 
the  House  bill  by  treating  as  a  qualifying  dis- 
tribution a  payment  made  by  a  private  foun- 
dation to  a  private  operating  foundation  or 
to  another  private  foundation  (even  though 
controlled  by  the  distributing  foundation), 
if  the  money  is  spent  or  used  for  charitable 
purposes  within  one  year  of  its  receipt  by  the 
controlled  organization.  The  donee  organiza- 
tion would  not  be  permitted,  however,  to  pass 
the  grant  through  to  another  private,  non- 
operating  foundation. 

Expenses. — The  Committee  adopted  a  pro- 
posal which  would  treat  as  a  qualifying  dis- 
tribution the  supervisory  tax  Imposed  on  in- 
vestment income  and  the  unrelated  business 
Income  tax.  This  would  reduce  the  amount 
that  the  foundation  would  otherwise  have  to 
distribute  currently  for  charitable  purposes. 
The  Committee  also  provided  that  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  operating  a  foundation  should  also 
be  treated  as  a  qualifying  distribution. 

Controlled  Organization. — The  Committee 
agreed  to  make  it  clear  that  a  recipient  or- 
ganization is  considered  as  "controlled"  when 
disqualified  persons  of  the  granting  founda- 
tions can,  by  aggregating  their  votes  or  posi- 
tions of  authority,  require  the  organization 


to  make  a  distribution  or  prevent  It  from 
making  such  a  distribution.  In  adopting  this 
rule,  the  Committee  pointed  out  that  if  an 
organization  has  been  created  by  several  pri- 
vate foundations,  all  of  which  are  independ- 
ent of  one  another,  none  of  the  creating 
foundations  would  be  said  to  control  the 
other  organizations.  If  each  creating  founda- 
tion has  an  equal  vote  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  new  foundation  and  the 
Board  proceeds  to  operate  the  organization  by 
majority  vote. 

Repayments  of  Prior  Distributions. — The 
Committee  adopted  a  rule  that  where  a  pri- 
vate foundation  receives  money  or  assets  as 
a  result  of  previous  expenditures  made  by 
the  foundation  that  were  treated  as  qualify- 
ing distributions  (e.g.,  student  loans),  such 
monies  or  assets  will  be  considered  income 
for  minimum  distribution  purposes. 

Transition  Rule  for  Commitments. — The 
Committee  agreed  that  where  a  private  foun- 
dation had  made  a  written  commitment  by 
October  9,  1969.  that  is  binding  upon  it  to 
make  a  grant  to  a  non-controlled,  non-op- 
erating private  foundation,  it  will  be  allowed 
to  treat  the  grant  as  a  qualifying  distribution 
If  it  is  made  to  carry  out  the  charitable,  edu- 
cational, or  other  purpose  for  which  the  or- 
ganization is  exempt.  This  rule  would  not  op- 
erate to  allow  grants  to  be  treated  in  this 
manner  for  a  period  any  longer  than  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

Limitation  on  Use  of  Assets. — The  Commit- 
tee approved  those  provisions  in  the  House 
bin  forbidding  a  private  foundation  from 
investing  its  corptis  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
Jeopardize  the  carrying  out  of  its  exempt 
purposes.  However,  it  made  the  following 
modifications  in  these  provisions  of  the 
House  bill: 

Sanctions. — The  Committee  decided  to 
adopt  an  initial  sanction  on  private  founda- 
tions of  five  percent  of  the  amount  involved 
and  an  initial  tax  on  the  foundation  man- 
ager, where  he  knowingly  Jeopardizes  the 
carrying  out  of  the  foundation's  exempt  ptur- 
poses,  of  five  percent  (up  to  a  maximum  of 
.$5,000) .  It  also  agreed  to  a  second  level  sanc- 
tion, where  the  Jeopardy  situation  Is  not 
corrected,  of  25  percent  on  the  foundation 
and  five  percent  on  the  foundation  man- 
ager who  refuses  to  take  action  to  correct 
the  situation.  (In  the  case  of  the  founda- 
tion manager,  the  sanction  cannot  exceed 
more  than  $10,000.)  In  adopting  these  rules 
for  the  tax  on  the  foundation  and  the  man- 
ager, the  Committee  provided  that,  before 
the  second-stage  sanction  is  Imposed,  the 
State  Attorney  General  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  intervene  in  the  case  to  exer- 
cise whatever  powers  he  has  to  correct  the 
situation.  Where  the  situation  is  corrected, 
the  second-level  sanctions  would  not  be  im- 
posed. 

Program- Related  Investment. — The  Com- 
mittee made  it  clear  that  a  program-related 
investment — such  as  low-interest  or  inter- 
est-free loans  to  needy  students,  high-risk 
investments  in  low-income  housing,  and 
loans  to  small  business  where  commercial 
sources  of  funds  were  unavailable — should  be 
considered  as  being  charitable  expenditures 
and  not  investments  which  might  Jeopardize 
the  foundation's  carrying  out  of  its  exempt 
purposes.  However,  in  order  to  qualify  as  a 
program-related  investment  treated  in  this 
way,  the  investment  must  be  for  charitable 
purposes  and  not  for  any  major  purpose  of 
making  profit  for  the  foundation. 

Limitation  on  Foundation  Activities. — Tlie 
Committee  accepted  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  with  certain  modifications. 

Voter  Registration  Drives. — It  decided  to 
delete  that  portion  of  the  bill  which  would 
allow  private  foundation  funds  to  be  used 
for  voter  registration  drives. 

Lobbying. — It  also  adopted  a  recommenda- 
tion which,  in  effect  would  use  the  tests  ap- 


plied under  the  present  law  respecting  the 
influencing  of  legislation,  except  that  it 
would  drop  the  test  at  "substantiality,"  now 
In  use.  Hence,  lobbying  activities — both 
grassroots  lobbying  and  the  buttonholing  of 
Government  officials — would  be  prohibited. 
However,  examination  of  broad  problems 
that  the  Government  would  ultimately  be 
expected  to  deal  with  wotUd  not  be  pro- 
hibited, although  lobbying  on  matters  that 
have  been  proposed  for  legislative  action 
would  stlU  be  forbidden.  Also,  the  Commit- 
tee's decision  would  permit  the  offering  of 
advice  and  technical  assistance  in  response 
to  written  governmental  requests. 

Educational  Broadcasting. — The  Commit- 
tee noted  that  in  establishing  the  rules  re- 
specting attempts  to  Influence  legislation, 
where  non-commercial  educational  television 
and  radio  staUons  are  involved,  adherence  to 
the  FCC  regulations  and  the  "fairness  doc- 
trine" (which  require  balanced,  fair,  and  ob- 
jective presentations  of  issues  and  which  for- 
bid editorializing  by  such  broadcasting  sta- 
tions), will  constitute  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Under  this  rule  a  pri- 
vate foundation  would  be  able  to  make  grants 
to  non-commercial  educational  television  and 
radio  without  any  sancUons  being  applied 
under  this  provision. 

Expenditure  Responsibility. — The  Com- 
mittee accepted  a  recommendation  that  the 
provision  of  the  House  bill  which  places  "ex- 
penditure responsibility"  on  private  founda- 
tions be  clarified  so  that  it  wUl  not  be  inter- 
preted as  making  the  granting  foundation  an 
Insurer  of  the  activities  of  the  recipient  or- 
ganization, so  long  as  the  private  foundation 
making  the  grant  uses  reasonable  efforts  and 
establishes  adequate  procedures  so  that  the 
funds  will  be  used  for  proper  charitable 
purposes. 

Sanctions. — With  respect  to  the  sanctions 
Imposed  in  the  House  bill  on  certain  pro- 
hibited activities,  the  Committee  agreed  to 
provide  an  initial  tax  on  the  foundation  of 
ten  percent  of  the  amount  improperly  spent 
and  a  second  tax  of  100  percent  if  the  foun- 
dation failed  to  correct  the  earlier  improper 
action.  The  Committee  also  decided  that  the 
Initial  tax  on  a  foundation  manager  who 
knowingly  made  the  improper  expenditure 
should  be  2>,i  percent,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$5,000,  and  the  second  tax  should  be  50  per- 
cent of  the  amount  involved,  if  the  manager 
refused  to  correct  the  earlier  action. 

Prizes  and  Atcards. — The  Committee  de- 
cided to  allow  private  foundations  to  make 
a  grant  to  an  individual  in  the  form  of  a 
prize  or  award  if  the  individual  is  selected 
from  the  general  public  on  the  basis  of  merit 
or  unusual  achievement.  Under  the  House 
bill,  awards  could  only  be  made  to  individ- 
uals in  the  form  of  scholarship  or  fellowship 
grants,  or  where  the  purpose  of  the  grant  is 
to  achieve  certain  objectives  such  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  report  or  improvement  of  cer- 
tain skills. 

Individual  Grants. — The  Committee  de- 
cided to  add  to  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  permitting  individual  grants  for  various 
purposes  an  additional  category  of  "teaching 
skills."  It  did  not  change  the  rule  that  the 
grant  procedure  must  be  approved  in  ad- 
vance by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Influencing  the  Outcome  of  Any  Public 
Election. — The  Committee  decided  to  amend 
the  language  of  the  House  bill  which  would 
prohibit  expenditures  "to  influence  the  out- 
come of  any  public  election."  The  Commit- 
tee limited  the  language  to  any  specific  pub- 
lic election  because  it  recognized  that  al- 
most any  statement  or  study  or  general  ed- 
ucational activity  might  become  an  issue  in 
an  election  at  some  futtire  time.  Under  the 
Committee  action,  preparation  of  any  ma- 
terials designed  to  favor  or  hinder  any  par- 
ticular candidate  for  pubUc  office  or  any 
particular  viewpoint  in  the  case  of  referen- 
dum would  still  be  proiilblted. 
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Appreciated  (rifts — Tangible  Personal 
Property. — The  cbminltt««  rccoiuidered  an 
earlier  vote  with  'respect  to  charitable  con- 
tribution deductl(ins  for  gifts  of  appreciated 
tangible  personal  property  (see  press  an- 
nouncement of  Oitober  13,  1969).  Upon  re- 
consideration, the  Committee  removed  gifts 
of  tangible  personal  property — art  objects, 
paintings,  etc. — fiom  the  types  of  property 
In  value  of  which  would 
nto  account  by  the  donor 
In  computing  his  i  iharttable  contribution  de- 
duction. (Under  tie  House  bill,  the  donor  of 
such  property  must  either  (a)  reduce  his 
charitable  contribution  deduction  to  the 
amount   of  his  taic  basis  for  the  gift  prop- 


the   appreciation 
have  to  be  taken 


erty,  or  (b)  claim 
deduction  for  the 
the    property    and 


a  charitable  contribution 
full  fair  market  value  of 
Include  the  amount  of 
appreciation  In  value  in  his  gross  Income  for 
tax  purposes  )  Ttis  Committee  amendment 
rtowever.  unless  gain  from 
the  sale  of  the  ap  )reclated  asset  would  have 
been  taxed  as  a  ic  ng-term  capital  gain.  This 
donor  to  continue  to  con- 
tribute worlcs  of  ait  to  museums,  educational 
Institutions,  etc  ,  and  compute  his  dedxictlon 
under   the   rules   of   present  law 
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much  less  we  may  not  know  for  some  time 
yet.  What  is  certain  Is  that  in  spite  of  the 
occasional  development  that  raises  hope — a 
propoeal  for  welfare  reforms  that  has  some 
promising  features,  a  suit  to  stop  bousing 
discrimination — we  are  losing  momentum  in 
our  attempt  to  deal  with  domestic  problems. 
The  Nixon  Administration's  retreat  on 
school  desegregation  provided  the  first  por- 
tent of  what  was  to  come.  Only  ten  days  after 
President  Nixon  took  office,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Robert  H. 
Pinch,  was  confronted  by  five  Southern 
school  districts  that  were  scheduled  to  lose 
their  Federal  aid  money  for  stubbornly  fall- 
ing to  desegregate  their  schools.  He  an- 
nounced the  cutoff — actually  he  had  no 
choice — but  in  an  unprecedented  show  of 
leniency  gave  the  live  diehard  districts  60 
days  In  which  to  come  up  with  acceptable 
proposals  for  desegregation.  He  dispatched 
teams  to  help  them  develop  plans  and  put  the 
money  in  escrow  in  case  something  could  be 
worked  out. 

It  is  a 'measure  of  the  Insensltivlty  to  the 
politics  and  moral  imperatives  of  school  de- 
segregation that  Pinch  was  reportedly  hurt 
and  surprised  when  civil  rights  groups  angrily 
attacked  him  for  his  move  and  when  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  said  his  action  "slaps 
the  face  of  every  Southern  school  board  and 
every  Southern  school  superintendent  who 
has  moved  with  great  difficulty  to  obey  the 
law"  and  "strentghen  the  forces  of  defiance. " 
His  announcements  of  the  cutoff  was  a 
model  for  the  sort  of  statement  the  Admin- 
istration has  issued  In  subsequent  domestic 
crises,  balancing  the  inescapable  need  to  en- 
force the  law  ("When  all  of  the  alternatives 
have  been  exhausted")  with  an  "however" 
(the  dispatch  of  teams,  the  funds  In  escrow) 
that  opens  loopholes  in  the  law  and  heartens 
opposition  to  it. 

The  truth  is  Mr.  Pinch  did  not  have  to 
issue  a  statement.  He  dldnt  have  to  do  a 
thing.  The  fund  cutoff,  under  HEW's  proce- 
dures at  that  time,  would  have  gone  into 
effect  automatically.  His  statement  and  his 
slight  alteration  in  established  policy,  the 
rhetoric  of  upholding  the  law  while  yanking 
it  down  a  bit,  sets  a  pattern  one  can  trace 
thereafter  in  other  decisions  on  domestic 
policy.  An  outrageous  deed  Is  balanced  with 
a  palliative,  or  it  is  disclaimed  until  it  is  too 
late  to  do  anything  about  its  effect.  "This,  at 
any  rate.  Is  the  pattern  that  runs  tlirough  the 
school  desegregation  moves. 

In  March,  only  a  month  after  the  furor 
over  the  five  school  districts,  an  HEW  intra- 
agency  memorandum  was  leaked  to  the  press. 
Emanating  from  Robert  C.  Mardian,  a  con- 
servative Republican  who  was  scheduled  to 
become  the  Department's  General  Counsel, 
It  described  how  a  statement  "clarifying" 
HEWs  guidelines  for  school  desegregation 
could  be  used  to  relax  those  gtiidelines.  Roy 
Wllkins,  as  chairman  of  the  coalition  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  whose  rep- 
resentatives only  a  week  earlier  had  received 
personal  assurance  from  Finch  that  there 
would  be  no  erosion  of  the  guidelines  and 
no  relaxation  in  enforcement,  immediately 
demand  to  know  from  Mardian  and  Pinch  if 
the  press  reports  on  the  memo  were  true. 
Neither  answered  him.  But  Pinch  issued  a 
statement  disavowing  any  official  standing  for 
the  memorandum;  It  was  "a  working  paper" 
representing  Mr.  Mardlan's  personal  views. 

Mardian  was  confirmed  as  General  Counsel 
and  went  on  to  become  one  of  the  authors  of 
a  clarifying  statement  that  u-as  official,  a 
Joint  pronouncement  on  school  desegrega- 
tion by  Mr.  Pinch  and  U.S.  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell.  Issued  July  3,  the  statement 
was  less  blatant  in  its  manipulation  of  the 
law  than  the  Mardian  "working  paper."  But 
in  Its  ambiguity.  Its  desire  to  placate  every- 
one and  its  inability  to  satisfy  anyone.  It 
surpassed  the  Pinch  statement  on  the  five 
districts.  While  avowing  an  unequivocal  com- 
mitment to  "ending  racial  discrimination  in 
schools,   steadily   and   speedily"    it    reinter- 


preted the  guidelines  in  ways  designed  to 
dilute  them.  It  broadened  the  base  for  grant- 
ing extensions  of  time  to  districts  that  were 
expected  to  desegregate  their  schools  In  the 
196&-70  school  year  or  lose  Federal  aid.  More 
seriously,  it  announced  an  important  shift 
in  enforcement,  from  administrative  action 
to  litigation.  HEW's  use  of  its  ultimate  sanc- 
tion— the  threat  of  a  fund  cutoff — had 
brought  many  Southern  school  districts  into 
line.  Henceforth,  the  July  3  statement  said, 
enforcement  would  no  longer  rest  so  much 
with  HEW  but  "to  the  extent  practicable  .  .  . 
would  be  handled  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment." Since  court  action  in  school  cases 
generally  takes  longer  than  administrative 
action  and  results  In  less  desegregation,  this 
was  an  ominous  change. 

Events  since  July  3  strengthened  such  fore- 
bodings. As  though  anticipating  the  cries 
of  rage  from  civil  rights  groups,  Justice  an- 
nounced, shortly  after  the  statement  was 
issued,  that  it  was  undertaking  a  spate  of 
desegregation  suits,  so  many  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  was  moved  to  say  It  was  "a  little 
like  the  finale  of  Hellsapoppin."  There  was 
more  appearance  than  substance.  Many  of 
the  court  actions  were  not  new;  they  were 
already  in  the  pipeline.  And  one.  the  state- 
wide suit  against  Georgia,  affords  a  good  ex- 
ample of  how  court  action  can  undercut 
administrative  remedy.  For  there  is  every 
llkeUhood  that  at  least  36  Georgia  districts, 
whose  Federal  funds  were  cut  off  for  falling 
to  comply  with  the  law,  may  now  have  their 
money  restored  during  the  time  it  takes  to 
move  the  suit  through  the  courts. 

Worse  has  followed  from  HEW's  and  Jus- 
tice's closer  collaboration.  They  went  into 
court  last  month  to  ask  that  desegregation  be 
delayed  in  some  30  Mississippi  school  dis- 
tricts. Even  the  Wall  Street  Journal  felt  that 
went  too  far.  "The  Mississippi  delay  opens  a 
wide  door  for  delay  throughout  the  South," 
it  said  and  hoped  this  was  not  the  start  ol 
a  trend.  Forty  Justice  Department  attorneys 
threatened  to  quit,  but  as  yet  have  not. 

The  same  consideration  the  Administra- 
tion tends  to  show  to  violators  of  the  law 
in  school  cases  appears,  at  least  in  one  no- 
table instance,  in  the  Administration's  deal- 
ings with  defense  contractors.  On  February 
7,  the  Defense  Department  awarded  $9.4  mil- 
lion worth  of  contracts  to  three  major  tex- 
tile companies— Dan  River  Mills,  Inc.,  Bur- 
lington Industries  and  J.  P.  Stevens,  Inc. — 
even  though  they  were  all  in  violation  of 
Federal  regulations  prohibiting  racial  dis- 
crimination by  firms  doing  government  work. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David  Packard, 
in  making  the  awards,  ignored  the  require- 
ment that  such  firms  must  submit,  in  writ- 
ing, goals  and  timetables  and  assurances  of 
compliance  before  they  can  be  eligible  for 
new  contracts.  He  appears  to  have  acted  en- 
tirely on  the  basts  of  oral  assurances  he 
received  in  telephone  conversations  or  talks 
with  the  officials  of  the  three  companies. 

This  insensitivlty  was  further  reflected, 
when  Clifford  Alexander,  the  Negro  chairman 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, during  a  Senate  subcommittee  in- 
quiry into  the  award  of  the  textile  contracts, 
was  accused  by  the  late  Senator  Everett  M. 
Dlrksen  of  "punitive  harassment"  of  busi- 
nessmen and  was  subsequently  advised,  in  a 
public  speech  by  Jerris  Leonard,  Assistant  At- 
torney General  for  civil  rights  enforcement, 
to  resign  his  chairmanship.  That  the  Presi- 
dent later  mildly  disavowed  Leonard's  sug- 
gestion did  nothing  to  correct  the  slight  and 
only  increased  the  impression  of  confusion 
that  seems  to  attend  the  Administration's 
handling  of  civil  rights. 

But  confusion  can  be  a  charitable  excuse. 
In  testin.ony  before  Congress,  Administra- 
tion ofnclals  have  shown  how  ringing  state- 
ments in  support  of  a  law  can  accompany 
plans  to  sabotage  it.  An  example  of  this  Is 
the  Justice  Department's  stand  on  one  of 
the  crucial  civil  rights  Issues  of  this  Con- 
gress— whether  or  not  to  continue  the  pro- 
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tectlons  cf  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
In  Its  brief  history  the  law  has  shown  its 
ereat  value.  More  than  800.000  Negro  voters 
have  been  registered  under  it  and  some  400 
black  officials  have  been  elected  in  the  South 
since  Its  passage.  But  key  provisions  of  the 
law  those  that  prohibit  discriminatory  llt- 
cacy  tests  and  set  up  the  system  of  Federal 
rc<:'lstrar8,  are  scheduled  to  expire  August  6, 
1970  Considering  how  difficult  It  Is  to  get 
civil  rights  legislation  through  Congress,  pro- 
ponents of  the  law  support  a  bill  that  would 
fimply  extend  the  key  features  of  the  Act 
another  five  years.  The  South,  of  course,  op- 
poses this. 

Justice  wrestled  with  the  matter  a  long 
time  Attorney  General  Mitchell  postponing 
his  testimony  before  a  House  Judiciary  sub- 
committee four  times.  When  he  finally  ap- 
peared It  was  to  unveil  a  complicated  bill 
of  his  own  that  under  the  guise  of  improv- 
ing the  law  threatens  to  let  it  die.  Echoing  a 
familiar  Southern  criticism,  he  proposed  tliat 
the  ban  on  literacy  tests,  which  under  the 
wesent  formula  applies  to  7  Southern  states, 
be  extended  nationwide,  even  to  the  13  states 
that  have  never  used  their  tests  to  bar  voters 
because  of  race.  More  dangerous  still,  he  pro- 
poses eliminating  the  present  requirement 
{hat  states  covered  by  the  Act  must  clear 
new  voting  laws  and  practices  with  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  District  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  before  putting  them 
into  effect.  Instead,  states  would  be  able  to 
pass  any  election  laws  they  pleased,  leaving 
it  to  an  understaffed  Justice  Department 
to  catch  up  with  them. 

Republican  and  Democratic  members  of 
the  subcommittee  rejected  Mr.  Mitchells 
proposals.  Rep.  William  M.  McCuUoch  of 
Ohio,  ranking  Republican  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  said  the  Administration  was 
aligning  Itself  with  the  Attorney  General  of 
Misslssppl  who  wants  the  law  "scuttled"  so 
that  voting  discrimination  can  "thrive  again 
In  the  South,  Committee  Chairman  Eman- 
uel Celler  (D..  N.Y.)  likened  Mr.  Mitchell's 
proposal  to  an  "apple  of  Sodom"  which  looks 
delicious  until  It  is  picked,  when  it  turns  to 
dust  and  ashes  in  the  hand.  Mr.  Celler's 
committee  reported  out  the  simple  five  year 
extension  and  It  will  shortly  become  the 
pending  business  before  the  House. 

Again,  professing  only  to  improve  the 
law  the  Administration  has  come  forward 
with  a  plan  to  strengthen  the  EEOC  that  is. 
at  least  suspicious.  Since  its  inception  in 
1964,  the  EEOC  has  suffered  under  many  dis- 
advantages, one  of  the  gravest  being  Its  in- 
ability to  order  violators  of  the  law  to  stop 
discriminating.  To  remedy  this,  35  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  Senators  have  Intro- 
duced a  bill  that  would,  among  other  things, 
give  EEOC  the  customary  power  all  regula- 
tory agencies  have  to  issue  cease-and-de- 
sist orders.  EEOC  has  repeatedly  asked  for 
this  power.  In  fact  its  new  chairman,  William 
Brown  in.  who  succeeded  Cliff  Alexander  and 
is  also  a  Negro,  supported  the  cease-and-de- 
sist authority  in  a  speech  he  gave  the  week 
before  he  appeared  before  a  Senate  Labor 
Subcommitte.  There,  he  shifted  ground  and 
came  out  for  an  Administration  bill  that 
would  do  no  more  than  uUow  the  Commission 
to  go  into  court,  should  conciliation  fail, 
and  seek  to  enjoin  unlawful  employment 
practices  through  litigation.  EEOC  now  de- 
pends on  JusUce  to  carry  its  cases  into 
court. 

Hearings  on  the  EEOC  legislation  continue, 
but  the  Administration's  new  proposal  en- 
dangers the  enactment  of  the  cease-and-de- 
sist authority. 

HOPE    FOR    the    FtmjRE? 

Sometimes  the  Administration  can  weaken 
enforcement  by  silence.  Earlier  this  year,  for 
instance,  It  "was  silent  when  Rep.  Jamie 
Whitten  (D.  Miss.)  succeeded  in  adding  to 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  biU,  two 
amendments  that  would  require  HEW  to 
accept   "freedom   of  choice"  plans   for   de- 


segregating schools  even  though  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  such  plans  unaccept- 
able unless  they  effectively  end  racially  sepa- 
rate school  systems.  Attempts  to  strike  or 
nullify  the  Whitten  amendments  failed  on 
the  House  floor,  on  one  occasion  by  four  votes. 
Civil  rights  forces  urged  the  Administration 
to  speak  out  against  the  amendments.  It 
did  not.  Republican  House  leader  Gerald 
Ford,  of  Michigan,  said  nothing,  but  during 
the  unrecorded  "teller  votes."  when  members 
walk  up  the  center  aisle  of  the  House  and 
are  counted  by  tellers,  he  Joined  the  Dixie- 
crats  in  support  of  the  amendments.* 

Since  then,  the  Administration  has  had  a 
change  of  heart.  The  night  before  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  Issued  its  highly  critical 
report  on  desegregation.  Secretary  Finch  an- 
nounced his  opposition  to  the  Whitten 
amendments;  Indeed,  his  press  release  said 
he  "reiterated"  it.  though  he  had  never 
officially  expressed  it  before.  It  is  up  to  the 
Senate,  now,  to  try  and  lift  this  yoke  from 
HEWs  neck  and  it  may  do  so.  if  the  Adminis- 
tration win  do  more  than  issue  statements. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  little  to  sustain 
such  hope.  The  Administration  has  shown 
little  disposition  to  fight  for  domestic  pro- 
grams even  when  it  is  announced  in  support 
of  them.  And  its  current  economy  drive  can 
only  inhibit  it  further,  particularly  in  areas 
like  education  and  anti-poverty  where  large 
sums  are  needed.  So,  though  It  professedly 
supports  fair  housing  the  Administration  has 
done  nothing  to  help  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  obtain 
enough  money  to  adequately  enforce  the 
existent  laws. 

Alloting  too  little  money  is.  of  course,  a 
traditional  way  Congress  has  of  undermining 
programs  it  doesn't  like.  Asking  too  little 
money  for  programs  Is  the  Administration's 
way  of  weakening  them.  So  is  putting  people 
in  charge  that  have  little  sympathy  for  their 
assignments. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  effect  the  Ad- 
ministration's attitudes  and  practices  have 
had  on  good  men  still  in  government.  There 
are  still  good  men  of  both  parties  in  HEW, 
committed  to  strong  enforcement  of  the  law. 
They  are  under  enormous  pressure  to  con- 
form to  the  Finch-Mitchell  compromises  and 
If  they  finally  give  up,  disheartened,  who 
can  blame  them? 


DEFENSE  SNAFUS 


Mr,  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  being 
in  Washington,  where  defense  policies 
have  been  under  scrutiny  and  criticism 
in  recent  months,  one  begins  to  wonder 
what  impact  the  conglomerate  of  disclo- 
sures of  questionable  policies  is  having 
on  the  American  pubhc.  While  my  home 
State  of  Oregon  may  be  more  than  3,000 
miles  away,  there  is  little  need  for 
curiosity,  for  the  repercussions  and  sus- 
picions of  the  people  there  can  be  loudly 
heard. 

It  is  with  high  regard  for  the  startling 
compilation  of  defense-related  "snafus" 
by  Eric  Allen,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Medford 
Mail  Tribune,  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  review  of  discrepancies  in 
military  policies  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
It  indicates  that  the  public,  too,  is  ques- 
tioning defense  spending. 

There  being  no  objection,  th°  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


SNAFtrs  Happkn — But  .  .  . 
Few  Americans  expect  perfection  in  their 
public  servants. 
But  .  .  . 

When  a  high  officer  sells  confiscated  guns 
for  his  own  enrichment,  then  pays  no  In- 
come tax  on  the  proceeds,  the  v.-hile  protest- 
ing that  he  "meant  no  harm"; 

When  the  nation's  "No.  1  enlisted  man"  Is 
accused  of  criminal  conspiracy  to  defraud 
for  his  own  profit; 

When  Army  Green  Berets  are  accused  of 
m-arder  and  then  unaccused,  all  within 
weeks,  and  without  the  American  people  be- 
ing told  the  truth; 

When  a  Cuban  Jet  fighter  plane  can  get 
to  within  minutes  of  a  major  Air  Force  base 
(where  the  President's  plane  is  being  kept) 
before  being  detected; 

When  the  Army  tests  deadly  chemlcal-blo- 
logical-bacterlologlcal  weapons  In  secret 
in  at  least  two  states  (and  winding  up 
lying  about  the  tests  and  about  killing  some 
thousands  of  sheep ) ; 

When  the  spy-ship  U.S.S.  Pueblo  Is  sent 
unprotected  on  a  secret  mission,  Is  captured 
by  a  10th  rate  naval  power,  its  crew  Is  sub- 
jected to  prison  tortures  and  indignities,  and 
when  the  U.S.  has  to  lie  pubUcly  to  get  them 
home  again; 

When  the  Army  ships  deadly  gas  across 
country  in  trains  with  the  intent  of  dump- 
ing it  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  Is  stopped 
only  by  a  public  outcry; 

When  a  Navy  submarine  sinks  at  dry- 
dock; 

When  an  Army  tank,  developed  at  the  cost 
of  millions  of  dollars,  proves  so  faulty  as 
to  be  unusable; 

When  an  Army  weapon  jams  repeatedly 
under  combat  conditions; 

When  cost  over-runs  of  a  new  airplane  ap- 
proach a  total  estimated  in  the  billions  of 
dollars; 

When  the  chief  of  Selective  Service,  an 
Army  general,  refuses  to  follow  court  orders 
not  to  use  the  draft  as  punishment  for  young 
draft-eligible  men  of  whose  conduct  he  dis- 
approves; 

When  brutal  physical  punishment  is  re- 
garded as  standard  procedure  in  a  Mirlne 
Corps  brig — 

When  all  these  things  happen,  one  Is  en- 
titl"d  to  wonder  about  the  kind  of  returns 
we  are  getting  for  the  dollars  we  pour  into 
the  military  establishment. 

Goof-ups  happen,  and  "snafu"  is  a  word 
with  Army  origins,  and  everyone  understands 
this. 

But  for  $80  billion  a  year  aren't  we  en- 
titled to  something  better  than  all  this? 


•Democrats,  too.  must  share  the  blame  for 
this  defeat.  At  least  50  Republicans  voted 
against  the  Whitten  amendments  and  did 
not  follow  Ford.  The  absence  from  the  floor 
of  many  liberal  Democrats  (the  hour  was 
late)  and  the  help  of  Rep.  Edith  Green  (D.. 
Ore.)  who  spoke  in  favor  of  the  amendments, 
carried  the  day  for  Whitten. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— LXXI 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week's  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  fea- 
tured a  comprehensive  report  on  the  con- 
troversy over  the  seriousness  of  the  dan- 
gers to  our  environment  and  to  human 
health  from  the  use  of  persistent,  toxic 
pesticides. 

Tlie  article  states  that  those  who  favor 
continued  use  of  DDT  and  related  pesti- 
cides note  that  "these  chemicals  have 
enhanced  the  world's  health  and  food 
supply  with  virtually  no  evidence  of 
harm  to  mankind." 

Those  advocating  improved  controls  on 
DDT  and  other  persistent  pesticides  ac- 
knowledge the  role  these  chemicals  have 
played  in  the  past,  but  they  believe  that 
the  evidenced  destruction  of  fish  and 
wildlife  and  potential  links  to  cancer  in 
man  justify  steps  to  eliminate  the  haz- 
ards of  pesticides.  The  anti-DDT  forces 
"see  their  accumulation  in  the  environ- 
ment as  a  time  bomb  that  will  explode  at 
some  future  date  with  disastrous  effects 
to  mankind." 
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Unfortunately,  the  article  includes  the 
shopworn  clairis  of  the  pesticide  indus- 
try that  livesttock  and  crop  production 
would  drop  anp  consumer  prices  would 
increase  without  pesticides. 

But  it  is  not!  an  all  or  nothing  situa- 
tion. Effective,!  economical,  alternative 
means  of  pest  control  have  been  devel- 
oped to  make  many  currently  used  per- 
.sistent  pesticides  obsolete. 

For  example]  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  sugfeests  an  effective  alterna- 
tive for  DDT  di  virtually  every  crop  on 
which  this  m<jist  persistent,  most  ex- 
pendable pesticide  is  presently  used.  In 
addition,  a  ho^  of  nonchemical  means 
of  pest  control  have  been  applied  with 
great  success  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, including  ihe  development  of  crop 
varieties  that  rasist  insect  attack,  the  in- 
troduction of  natural  enemies  into  the 
pest's  envlronnient,  insect  sterilization, 
and  integrated  procedures  which  com- 
bine chemical  I  and  biological  control 
measures. 

Despite  the  recognized  need  to  develop 
additional  alter^iatlves  to  DDT  and  other 
hard  pesticide^,  the  Department  has 
failed  Krmoimt  an  all-out  research  effort 
in  this  area.  A  tepokesmsm  for  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  has  admitted 
to  me  that  the  Department's  program  for 
improved  means  of  nonchemical  pest 
control  is  presently  underfunded  by  at 
least  $4  millloi^.  These  funds  could  be 
used  this  year  Iby  the  Department  but 
were  not  included  in  the  budget  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  The  research  areas 
being  shortchatiged  include  biological 
control,  hormotial  techniques,  natural 
plant  resistance^  and  cultural  control. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Jleport  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pfsticiees:  Pro  and  Con 

Across  America,  there  Is  rising  concern  that 
man  is  befouling  his  environment.  Much  of 
this  worry  centers  on  widespread  use  of 
chemical  Insectlclles — particularly  DDT  and 
other  "persistent"  p>e6tlcides. 

These  chemicals,  say  critics,  have  con- 
taminated rivers,  akes  and  oceans,  and  they 
pose  a  danger  to  n  lan. 

DDT  has  beer  banned  Indefllntely  In 
Michigan.  Arlzon^  has  barred  its  use  for  a 
year.  New  York  anil  Minnesota  have  restricted 
pesticide  use,  and  other  States  are  consider- 
ing similar  action.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  Ur  lited  use  ol  DDT  and  other 
similar  pesticides  n  some  Government  spray 
programs. 

Yet,  despite  the!  e  official  actions  and  rising 
protests,  respected  scientists  are  urging  con- 
tinued use  of  DD"  and  other  pesticides. 

Without  them,  say  these  scientists,  food 
production  and  h  aman  health  would  suffer 
greatly. 

Prom  aulhorita^  ive  sources,  you  get  both 
sides  of  an  Import  int  and  growing  debate. 

THE   CASE   AGAl  JST   CONTINUED    USE    OF 
PERSIST  ENT    PESTICIDES 

Those  Who  woul  i  ban  the  use  of  DDT  and 
similar  pesticides  idmlt  that  there  is  as  yet 
no  hard  evidence  t  hat  these  chemicals,  prop- 
erly used,  win  cause  death  or  serious  injury 
to  humans. 

These  critics  do  say,  however,  that  there 
Is  enough  evldeni  e  of  death  and  sickness 
among  lower  animals  related  to  widespread 
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use  of  such  pesticides  to  warrant  a  complete 
bar  to  their  use. 

DDT  and  Its  chemical  relatives  are  nerve 
poisons.  In  lethal  doses  they  bring  on  violent 
convulsions,  followed  by  death  from  heart 
or  lung  failure. 

DDT  is  a  chlorinated  hydrocarbon.  In  this 
same  chemical  family  are  such  pesticides  as 
lindane,  dleldrin,  aldrin,  heptachlor  and  sev- 
eral others  widely  used.  All  are  persistent 
chemicals.  This  means  that  when  sprayed 
on  crops  to  kill  Insects,  or  into  swamps  to 
kill  mosquitoes,  they  do  not  break  down 
readily  into  less  potent  forms. 

These  persistent  chemicals  have  been  car- 
ried down  rivers  and  streams  Into  the  lakes 
and  oceans  of  the  world.  DDT,  the  most 
widely  used  pesticide,  has  been  found  In  the 
fatly  tissues  of  birds  and  flsh  in  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic. 

The  average  human  being,  scientists  say. 
now  carries  10  to  20  parts  per  million  of  DDT 
in  his  body.  The  chemical  is  transmitted  to 
babies  through  mothers'  milk.  It  has  been 
shown  to  kill  fish  and  birds  and  to  cause 
cancer  in  laboratory  animals. 

Dr.  James  T.  Grace,  director  of  the  Roswell 
Park  Memorial  Institute  in  Buffalo,  recently 
told  the  Environmental  Health  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  New  York  State  legislature  that 
tests  show  "clearly"  that  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons can  cause  tumors  in  mice.  Said  Dr. 
Grace:  "If  we  find  these  chemicals  create 
problems  in  lower  forms,  then  we  must  be 
extremely  careful  how  we  gamble  on  their 
use  in  our  environment." 

At  hearings  in  Wisconsin.  Dr.  Richard  W. 
Welch,  a  pharmacologist,  reported  that  lab- 
oratory experiments  showed  that  DDT  will 
produce  changes  in  sexual  activity  of  both 
male  and  female  rats.  He  suggested  that 
this  change  "probably  does  occur  Is  humans." 
Dr.  Goran  Lofroth,  a  Swedish  toxlcologlst, 
has  warned  that  breast-fed  Infants  through- 
out the  world  are  Ingesting  twice  the  amount 
of  DDT  said  by  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion to  be  safe. 

Another  finding,  reported  by  Dr.  William 
B.  Deichmann  of  the  University  of  Miami 
school  of  medicine:  Persons  afflicted  with 
liver  cancer,  leukemia,  high  blood  pressure 
and  carcinoma  had  at  death  two  to  three 
times  the  residues  of  DDT  and  related  pes- 
ticides stored  in  their  body  tissues  as  did 
persons  who  died  accidental  deaths. 

Senator  Gaylold  Nelson  (Dem.).  of  Wiscon- 
sin, one  of  several  Congressmen  demanding 
that  use  of  DDT  and  similar  pesticides  be 
barred  in  the  U.S.,  cited  a  study  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  This 
research  found  DDT  In  584  of  590  samples  of 
flsh  taken  from  45  U.S.  rivers  and  lakes. 

In  June,  60  marine  scientists  formally  pe- 
titioned California  Governor  Ronald  Reagan 
to  place  an  absolute  ban  on  DDT  in  his 
State.  They  expressed  fear  of  "wholesale  dam- 
age to  Important  world  fisheries"  and  "loss  of 
whole  categories  of  animals"  Important  to 
man.  These  scientists  said : 

"DDT  is  no  longer  an  essential  weapon 
In  the  battle  for  human  health  and  food.  It 
is  less  effective  than  it  once  was,  for  nearly 
150  species  of  Insect  pests  have  developed 
resistance  to  it.  and  many  other  pesticides 
which  are  less  destructive  to  man's  environ- 
ment are  now  available  to  take  its  place." 

In  May  of  this  year,  the  National  Research 
Councils  Committee  on  Persistent  Pesticides 
reported,  after  an  18-month  study  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture:  ".  .  .  There 
is  an  immediate  need  for  worldwide  attention 
to  the  problem  of  build-up  of  persistent  pes- 
ticides In  the  total  environment." 

To  some  scientists,  the  problem  is  that  DDT 
and  other  persistent  chemicals  In  the  modem 
environment  may  combine,  with  each  other 
and  with  other  factors,  to  upset  human  well- 
being.  In  this  view,  the  fact  that  residual 
amounts  of  any  one  chemical  are  tiny,  when 


measured,  does  not  lessen  their  potential  for 
harm  to  humanity  over  the  long  range. 

THE    CASE    FOR    CONTINtTED    USE    OF    PERSISTENT 
PESTICIDES 

Opposing  a  ban  on  the  use  of  DDT  and 
similar  pesticides  are  many  top  scientists  in 
the  U.S.  and  other  countries.  They  say  that, 
on  balance,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Persistent  Pesticides  supports  their  position. 
Cited  are  such  statements  as  the  following 
from  that  committee's  report: 

"Through  use  of  these  chemicals,  spectacu- 
lar control  of  diseases  caused  by  Insect-borne 
pathogens  has  been  achieved,  and  agricul- 
tural productivity  has  been  Increased  to  an 
unprecedented  level.  No  adequate  alternative 
for  the  use  of  pesticides  for  either  of  these 
purposes  is  expected  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture." 

In  July,  Dr.  M.  G.  Candau  of  Brazil.  Di- 
rector General  of  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization, told  the  group's  assembly  In  Bos- 
ton: "The  record  of  the  safety  of  DDT  to 
man  has  been  outstanding  during  the  last 
20  years,  and  Its  low  cost  makes  It  irreplace- 
able in  public  health  at  the  present  time." 

Samuel  Rotrosen.  president  of  Montrose 
Chemical  Corporation,  the  largest  U.S.  man- 
ufacturer of  DDT.  cites  these  figures  as  evi- 
dence of  the  chemical's  effectiveness  against 
the  malaria-carrying  mosquito: 

"In  India,  for  example,  before  DDT  there 
were  100  million  cases  of  malaria,  with  750.- 

000  dying  each  year.  Today,  there  are  only 
15,000  cases,  with  1,500  dying  a  year." 

The  World  Health  OrganlzaUon  which  is 
a  United  Nations  agency,  estimates  that 
DDT  saved  5  million  lives  and  prevented 
100  million  Illnesses  in  the  first  eight  years 
of  Its  employment. 

"I  think  It  is  safe,"  says  Dr.  Wayland 
Hayes,  former  chief  toxlcologlst  of  the  Na- 
tional Communicable  Disease  Center  in  At- 
lanta. "Volunteers  were  fed  doses  200  times 
what  you  and  I  get  every  day  for  12  months, 
and  they  showed  no  111  effects." 

A  report  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety in  September  stated  that  "despite  the 
vast  Increase  In  the  availability  and  use  of 
pesticides,  the  Incidence  of  fatal  poisoning 
in  the  U.S.  has  held  virtually  constant  at 

1  per   1   million   population   over  a  25-year 
period." 

Workers  engaged  In  manufacture  of  per- 
sistent pesticides,  say  Industry  experts,  carry 
many  times  the  normal  burden  of  these 
chemicals  In  their  body  tissues,  yet  suffer 
no  ill  effects. 

Scientists  who  have  studied  effects  of  DDT 
on  humans  say  that  once  a  certain  amount 
of  the  chemical  accumulates  In  the  body 
added  amounts  are  thrown  off. 

The  1966  "Yearbook  of  Agriculture."  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, stated: 

"Without  insecticides,  production  of  live- 
stock would  soon  drop  about  25  per  cent. 
Pood  prices  might  then  go  up  as  much  as 
50  to  75  per  cent,  and  the  food  still  would 
not  be  of  good  quality." 

At  a  recent  symposium  on  the  use  of  pes- 
ticides. Dr.  Donald  G.  Crosby,  toxlcologlst  at 
the  University  of  California,  said: 

"We're  not  talking  about  a  cockroach  in  a 
bedroom.  We're  talking  about  Insects  that 
devour  up  to  80.000  tons  per  day — capable 
of  stripping  bare  an  area  of  the  size  of  Rhode 
Island.  .  .  .  We  should  accept  the  self-inter- 
est of  our  species." 

Actually,  production  of  DDT  in  the  U.S 
is  down  by  about  20  per  cent  since  1960.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  where  offi- 
cials deem  it  feasible.  Is  substituting  other 
pesticides  in  Government  spray  programs  and 
urging  private  users  to  do  likewise. 

Other  means  are  being  sought  to  control 
pests — for  example,  parasites  and  predators 
that  will  kill  harmful  Insects.  There  Is  prom- 
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Ise,  too.  In  new  strains  of  crops  that  resist 
Insects  and  plant  diseases. 

The  big  debate  over  persistent  pesticides, 
in  broad  terms,  comes  down  to  this: 

Those  who  would  outlaw  these  chemicals 
see  their  accumulation  In  the  environment 
as  a  time  bomb  that  will  explode  at  some 
future  date  with  disastrous  effects  to  man- 
kind. 

Those  who  urge  continued  use  of  the  per- 
sistent pesticides  say  that  these  chemicals 
have  enhanced  the  world's  health  and  food 
supply  with  virtually  no  evidence  of  harm 
to  mankind. 


REVENUE  SHARING  ACT  OF   1969 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 23, 1  introduced  S.  2948,  the  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Act  of  1969,  which  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. I  was  joined  by  more  than  30  other 
Senators  in  sponsoring  this  proposal,  and 
many  others  have  expressed  interest  in 
the  concept  set  forth  in  this  legislation. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  this 
act  has  been  prepared.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  Senators  and  others  who  may  be 
interested,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Section-bt-Section   Analysis   of   Revenije- 

Sharing   Act   op    1969 

section   101 — short   Tm.E 

(a)  Short  Title. — Section  101  provides  that 
the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Revenue-Shar- 
ing Act  of  1969". 

section   201 — definitions 

(a)  In  general. — Subsection  (a)  of  section 
201  provides  general  definitions  for  purposes 
of  the  Act. 

Fiscal  year 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  201(a)  provides 
that  the  term  "fiscal  year"  means  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  Pederal  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

General  revenue 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  201(a)  provides 
that  the  term  "general  revenue"  of  State  and 
local  governments  means  general  revenue 
from  their  own  resources,  as  defined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  provided  that  In  the  case  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  it  Includes  the  Pederal 
payment  authorized  under  47  D.C.  Code  sec- 
tion 6201(a). 

Governor 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  201(a)  provides 
that  the  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  a  State  or  his  delegate. 

Individual  income  tax  returns 
Paragraph  (4)  of  section  201(a)  provides 
that  the  term  "individual  Income  tax  re- 
turns" means  the  returns  of  tax  required  to 
be  filed  on  the  Income  of  Individuals  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  laws. 

Local  government 

Paragraph  (5)  of  section  201(a)  provides 
that  the  term  "local  government"  means  a 
municipality,  country  or  township  (but  does 
not  include  Independent  school  districts  or 
special  districts),  as  defined  and  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Personal  income 

Paragraph  (6)  of  section  201(a)  provides 
that  the  term  "personal  Income"  means  per- 
sonal Income  as  defined  by  the  Office  of 
Business  Economics  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 


Population 
Paragraph  (7)  of  section  201(a)  provides 
that  the  term  "population"  means  total  resi- 
dent population,  as  defined  and  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Secretary 

Paragraph  (8)  of  section  201(a)  provides 
that  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate. 
State 
Paragraph  (9)  of  section  201(a)  provides 
that  the  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Taxable  income 
Paragraph  (10)  of  section  261  (a)  provides 
that  the  term  "taxable  Income"  means  tax- 
able Income  as  defined  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue laws. 

Units  o]  government 

Paragraph  (11)  of  section  201(a)  provides 
that  the  term  "units  of  government"  means 
all  units  of  local  government  (Including 
Independent  school  districts  and  special 
districts),  as  defined  and  used  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

(b)  Changes  and  modifications  in  defini- 
tions.—Subsection  (b)  of  section  201  provides 
that  the  definitions  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  based  on  the  latest  published  reports  avail- 
able, and  the  Internal  Revenue  laws  in  effect, 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  may,  by  regulation,  change  or  oth- 
erwise modify  the  definitions  in  subsection 
(a)  (other  than  paragraphs  1,  3,  8  and  9)  in 
order  to  reflect  any  change  or  modification 
thereof  made  subsequent  to  such  date. 

section   301 REVENITE  SHARING  APPROPRIATION 

(a)  Appropriation. — Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 301  provides  that  for  each  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning on  or  after  July  1,  1970,  there  shall 
be  appropriated  an  amount  equal  to  the  per- 
centage provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  section 
301  multiplied  by  the  total  taxable  Income 
reported  on  Pederal  individual  inccwie  re- 
turns for  the  calendar  year  for  which  the 
latest  published  statistical  data  are  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
at  the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Applicable  percentages. — The  appli- 
cable percentages  are — 

(1)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 

1970,  2/12th  of  one  percent: 

(2)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 

1971,  5/12th  of  one  percent: 

(3)  for  the  fiscal   year  beginning  July   1. 

1972,  7/12ths  of  one  percent; 

(4)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 

1973,  9/12ths  of  one  jjercent; 

(5)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 

1974,  ll/12ths  of  one  percent;  and 

(6)  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or 
after  July  1,  1975,  one  percent. 

(c)  Fiscal  year  limitation. — Subsection 
(c)  of  section  301  provides  that  amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  re- 
main available  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
for  the  expenditures  authorized  by  this  Act. 

SECTION  401 PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

(a)  In  general. — Subsection  (a)  of  section 
401  provides  that  for  any  fiscal  year  each 
State  Is  entitled  to  an  amount,  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  equal  to  tlie  revenue- 
sharing  appropriation  for  such  year  pursuant 
to  section  301  multiplied  by  the  factor  for 
such  State. 

State  factor 

Paragraphs  1  and  2  of  subsection  (a)  pro- 
vide that  each  State's  factor  shall  be  ob- 
tained by  ( 1 )  multiplying  such  State's  pop- 
ulation by  its  revenue  effort,  and  (2)  di- 
viding the  product  obtained  in  paragraph  1 
by  the  sum  of  such  products  for  all  States. 


(b)  Payments. — Subsection  (b)  of  section 
401  provides  that  the  payments  determined 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Governor 
of  each  State  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  during  any  fiscal  year,  but 
not  less  often  than  once  each  quarter. 

(c)  Revenue  effort. — Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 401  provides  that  the  revenue  effort  of 
each  State  for  any  fiscal  year  Is  obtained 
by  dividing  the  total  general  revenue  de- 
rived by  such  State  and  all  of  its  units  of 
government  from  their  own  resources  by  the 
total  personal  income  for  such  State. 

(d)  Data  determinations. — Subsection  (d) 
of  section  401  provides  that  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  available  data  for  all  States  furnished 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  determine 
the  population  of  each  State  referable  to 
the  same  point  In  time,  the  total  annual 
general  revenues  of  each  State  (including 
all  units  of  government) ,  and  the  total  an- 
nual personal  Income,  for  each  State. 

(e)  Final  and  conclusive  determinations. — 
Subsection  (c)  of  section  401  provides  that 
all  computations  and  determinations  by  the 
Secretary  under  sections  301  and  401  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive. 

SECTION    501 PAYMENTS    BY    STATES    TO    LOCAL 

GOVERNMENTS 

(a)  Computation  of  pass-through 
amount. — Subsection  (a)  of  section  501  pro- 
vides that  the  local  governments  of  each 
State  are  entitled  to  an  amount  equal  to  the 
pajrment  to  such  State  pursuant  to  section 
401  multiplied  by  a  distribution  fraction 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  data 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Numerator 

The  numerator  of  the  distribution  fraction 
is  the  total  general  revenues  derived  by  all 
local  governments  of  such  State  from  their 
own  resources. 

Denominator 

The  denominator  of  the  distribution  frac- 
tion Is  the  total  general  revenues  derived  by 
such  State  and  all  of  Its  units  of  government 
from  their  own  resources. 

(b)  Payment  to  each  local  government. — 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  501  provides  that, 
within  30  days  after  receipt  of  a  payment 
pursuant  to  section  401,  each  State  shall  pay 
to  each  local  government  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  of  section  501  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of 
such  local  government's  general  revenue  from 
its  own  resources  to  the  general  revenues  of 
all  local  governments  In  such  State  from 
their  own  resources. 

(c>  Alternative  distribution  formula. — 
Subsection  (c)  of  section  501  provides  that 
the  Secretary  shall  accept  an  alternative 
formula  for  the  distribution  of  funds  If  re- 
quested by  the  State,  provided  such  formula 
is  approved  by  the  State  and  by  its  local 
governments. 

Approval 

(1)  Sfafe.— Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(c)  provides  that  the  alternative  formula 
must  be  approved  by  the  State  In  the  same 
manner  as  authorized  In  such  State's  con- 
stitution for  the  enactment  of  its  own  laws. 

(2)  Local  governments. — Paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  alternative 
formula  must  be  approved  by  a  formal 
resolution  of  more  than  one-half  of  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  local  governments, 
and  It  must  be  approved  by  a  formal  reso- 
lution of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  local 
governments  which  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive more  than  one-half  of  the  payments 
otherwise  required  by  this  Act. 

Filing 
The  alternative  formula  must  be  filed  not 
later  than  180  days  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
to  which  It  would  be  applicable. 
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Period 
The  provisions  i  »f 
for  the  period  prs 
formula. 

Modification  o) 
The  alternative 


tlon  l5  approved 
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of  effectiveneaa 

the  formula  are  effective 
vided  in  such  alternative 


termination  of  formula 
'ormula  may  be  modified  or 
terminated  if  sucli  modification  or  termlna- 


t>y  the  State  and  its  local 


shall  be  used  for 

Accountini 


governments  in  thje  same  manner  as  provided 
In  this  section  fo^  adopting  such  formula. 

SBCTIOJ*    ^1 QDALinCATIONS 

(a)  m  ?meraJ.-(-Subsectlon  (a)  of  section 
in  order  to  qualify  for 
payments  under  this  Act.  a  State  Govern- 
ment must  wamnt  to  the  Secretary  that 
it  waives  immunity  from  suit  by  its  local 
governments  in  tlie  United  States  Court  cf 
Appeals  under  tl  e  provipions  of  this  Act. 
The  State  must  give  the  Secretary  such  as- 
surances as  he  may  require  that  the  State 
and  its  local  govdrnment  account  for  such 
funds  In  accordarce  with  this  Act. 
Govern'nental  purposes 
Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  provides 
that  payments  rec  eived  pursuant  to  this  Act 
jovemmental  piirposes. 
and  disbursement 
aragraph  (2)  ht  subsection  (a)  provides 
that  a  ^tate  and  Its  local  governments  shall 
use  propo:  accounting  procedures  for  pay- 
ments receivec"  under  this  Act  and  that  such 
State  will  use  stch  fiscal  and  accounting 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that 
it  properly  dlsbur  les  amounts  to  which  the 
local  governments  are  entitled. 

C  rmpliance 
Paragraph  (3)  i  if  subsection  (a)  provides 
that  a  State  and  1  ts  local  governments  must 
provide  the  Secrei  ary,  on  reasonable  notice, 
access  to.  and  tl  e  right  to  examine,  any 
paper  or  record  that  he 
may  reasonably  require  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  compliaice  with  this  Act. 
Reports 
Paragraph  (4)  (f  subsection  (a)  provides 
that  the  State  and  its  local  governments  shall 
make  such  reporu  to  the  Secretary  in  such 
form  and  contaii  ing  such  information  as 
he  may  reasonably  require,  including  in  such 
reports  any  comiutations  made  pursuant 
to  section  501. 

(b)    Maintenance  of  Existing  Payments. — 

section  601  provides  that, 

alternative    formula     is 

x>  section  501(c) .  a  State's 


(a)  Regulations 
701  provides  that 
to  prescribe 
for  carrying  out 
and    to    request 
statistical  data, 
formation  as  he 
purpose  of  carrylni 
this  Act, 

(b)  Failure  of 
ment. — 

In  General 
provides  that  if, 
tlce   and   an 
the  Governor  of  a 
mines  that  a  Stat^ 
to  comply  with 
lation  of  this  Act 
fied  in  this  section. 

Notification 
the  Governor  that 


day 


The 


Subsection  (b>  of 
except  when  an 
adopted  pursuant 
aggregate  payments  to  all  of  its  local  gov- 
ernments for  suet  State's  fiscal  year  (from 
all  sources  other  t  lan  amounts  received  un- 
der this  Act)  sha  1  be  an  amount  not  less 
than  the  average  >roportlon  of  such  State's 
general  revenues  eceived  by  its  local  gov- 
ernments for  the  three  fiscal  years  of  such 
State  next  preceding  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


SECTION     701 — PO  VERS    OF    THE    SECRETARY 


--Subsection  (a)  of  section 

'  he  Scretary  is  authorized 

reason  nble  rules  and  regulations 

tie  provisions  of  this  Act 

f'om    any    Federal    agency 

re>orts  and  such  other  In- 

mfiy  deem  necessary  for  the 

out  his  functions  under 

dompliance  by  State  Gov- 

Sub  section  (b)  of  section  701 

alter  giving  reasonable  no- 

oppoitunity   for   a   hearing   to 

I  State,  the  Secretary  deter- 

Government  has  failed 

provision,  rule  or  regu- 

tie  shall  proceed  as  specl- 


Secretary    shall    notify 
if  the  State  Government 


falls  to  take  corrective  action  within  60  days 
from  the  date  of  a  determination  that  it  has 
failed  to  comply  with  this  Act,  further  pay- 
ments to  such  State  (in  excess  of  the 
amounts  to  which  the  local  governments  of 
such  state  are  entitled  under  section  501) 
will  be  withheld  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year 
until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  Is  satisfied 
that  appropriate  corrective  action  has  been 
taken  and  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
failure  to  comply.  Until  he  is  satisfied,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  no  further  payments. 

(c)  Cancellation  of  Payments.  If  a  State 
Government  falls  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  for  a  period  of  six  months 
after  the  expiration  of  a  60-day  notice  that 
its  pajrments  will  be  withheld,  the  Secretary 
shall  cancel  any  payment  withheld  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  for  the  current  and  for 
any  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

Reapportionment  of  payments:  The  Secre- 
tary shall  reapportion  any  cancelled  pay- 
ments to  all  other  States  then  entitled  to 
receive  payments  under  section  401  of  this 
Act.  in  proportion  to  the  original  Install- 
ments paid  to  such  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
to  which  such  cancelled  payments  pertain. 

Distribution  to  local  governments  : 
Amounts  redistributed  to  States  pursuant  to 
section  701  are  considered  payments  made 
pursuant  to  section  401.  The  local  govern- 
ments of  each  State  shall  receive  the 
amounts  to  which  they  are  entitled  pursuant 
to  section  501. 

(d)  Payments  to  local  governments.  If  pay- 
ments to  a  State  Government  are  withheld  or 
cancelled  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  continue  to  pay  to  the  Governor 
of  such  State  the  amount  to  which  the  local 
governments  of  such  States  are  entitled  pur- 
suant to  section  501  (computed  as  if  the 
payment  to  such  State  had  t>een  made)  and 
such  State  shall  continue  to  distribute  such 
amounts  among  its  local  governments. 

(e)  Failure  of  Compliance  by  Local  Gov- 
ernment.— 

( 1 )  /n  General. — The  Governor  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  determining  that  local  govern- 
ments within  his  State  have  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto. 

(2)  Notice  of  Failure  of  Compliance.  If 
after  giving  reasonable  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  to  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  a  local  government,  a  Governor 
determines  that  a  local  government  within 
his  State  has  failed  to  comply  with  this  Act, 
he  shall  notify  such  local  goverrunent  that  if 
it  fails  to  take  corrective  action  within  60 
days  from  the  date  of  such  determination, 
further  payments  to  such  local  government 
will  be  withheld  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  and  for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year, 
until  such  time  as  he  Is  satisfied  that  appro- 
priate corrective  action  has  been  taken. 

Notification  to  Secretary. — The  Governor 
shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  his  action. 

Cancellation  of  Payments. — If  a  local  gov- 
ernment falls  to  comply  for  a  period  of  six 
months  after  the  expiration  of  the  eo-day 
notice,  the  Governor  shall  cancel  any  pay- 
ments withheld  for  the  current  and  for  any 
subsequent  fiscal  year. 

Reapportionment.  The  Governor  shall  re- 
apportion and  pay  any  cancelled  payment  to 
all  other  local  governments  of  such  State 
then  entitled  to  receive  payments  pursuant 
to  section  501,  in  proportion  to  the  original 
payments  made  to  such  local  governments 
for  the  fiscal  year  to  which  the  cancelled 
payments  pertain. 

SECTION   801 JtTDICIAL   REVIEW 

(a)  In  general.  Filing  of  a  Petition  for  Re- 
view. Subsection  (a)  of  section  801  provides 
that  any  State  or  local  government  which  re- 
ceives a  60-day  notice  pursuant  to  a  deter- 
mination that  payments  to  It  will  be  with- 
held may.  within  60  days  after  receiving  such 
notice,  file  with  the  United  States  Court  of 


Appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State 
or  local  government  Is  located,  or  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  a  petition  for  review  of 
the  Secretary's  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall   be  transmitted   to  the   Secretary. 

Record  of  Proceedings. — The  Secretary  shall 
file,  in  the  appropriate  Court,  the  record  of 
the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action. 

(b)  Objections  to  Secretary's  Action.  Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  801  provides  that  no 
objection  to  the  action  of  the  Secretary  shall 
be  considered  by  the  Court  unless  such  ob- 
jection had  been  urged  before  the  Secretary, 
or  unless  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for 
a  failure  to  do  so. 

(c)  Jurisdiction  of  Court.  Subsection  (c) 
of  section  801  provides  that  the  Court  may 
afiUrm  or  modify  the  Secretary's  action,  or 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Findings  of  Fact.— The  findings  of  fact  by 
the  Secretary,  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence,  shall  be  conclusive.  If  any  finding 
Is  not  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  the 
Court  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  findings  of  fact 
and  may  modify  his  previous  actions. 

(d)  Review.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  801 
provides  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification, as  provided  in  section  1254  of 
Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(e)  Cancellation  of  Payments.  Subsection 
(e)  of  section  801  provides  that,  in  the  event 
that  Judicial  proceedings  are  instituted  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  six  months  period 
provided  in  section  701  or  the  point  at  which 
any  Judicial  decision  becomes  final,  which- 
ever Is  later,  cancel,  reapportion,  and  pay  any 
payments  withheld  pursuant  to  section  701 
for  the  current  and  any  subsequent  fiscal 
year. 

(f)  The  Term  "Secretary".  Subsection  (f) 
of  section  801  provides  that,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  801,  the  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  the 
Governor  of  a  State,  whichever  Is  appropriate. 

SECTION  901 — REPORT  BY  THE  SECRETARY 

In  General. — Section  901  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  report  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress, as  soon  as  is  practicable  after  the  end 
of  the  flsacl  year,  on  the  operation  of  this 
Act  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

SECTION      1000 — ADMINISTRATrVK     EXPENSES 

In  General.— Section  1000  authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  administrative  expenses  required 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  under  this  Act. 

SECTION  1001 EFFECTIVE  DATB 

Section  1001  provides  that  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  shall  be  January   1,   1971. 


■WELFARE    REFORM    AND    FEDERAL 
REVENUE    SHARING 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  10  I  had  the.  pleasure  of  shar- 
ing with  California  county  supervisors 
some  thoughts  on  the  relationship  of 
President  Nixon's  new  welfare  reform 
proposal  and  the  need  for  Federal  rev- 
enue sharing  by  State  and  local  agencies. 
Since  I  hope  tkat  these  ideas  may  con- 
tribute to  the  continuing  dialog  on  new 
solutions  to  these  problems,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


October  28,  1969 
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Speech  by  Senator  Alan  Cranston  Before 

THE  California  Sitpervisors  Association, 
Squaw  Valley,  October  10,  1969 
With  all  of  the  incredibly  complex  prob- 
lems which  face  a  U.S.  Senator,  trying  to 
decide  what's  best  for  the  United  States,  I 
must  say  that  I  do  not  In  the  least  envy  the 
job  of  a  California  County  supervisor. 

On  a  daily  and  face-to-face  basis,  you  must 
Justify  to  the  voters,  including  your  own 
friends  and  neighbors,  both  the  cost  and  the 
efficiency  of  county  government  and  the  tax 
rate  you  impose  on  their  homes,  their  farms, 
their  businesses. 

One  of  your  most  difficult  tasks,  I  know, 
stems  from  the  major,  immense  responsi- 
bility you  bear  in  administering  a  welfare 
program  which  aggravates  instead  of  solves 
our  poverty  problem. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  your  burden  is 
lightened  and  your  task  simplified  because 
of  the  fact  that  you  support  this  welfare 
program  financially  by  t&xing  your  friends, 
neighbors  and  constituents  with  the  most 
unpopular  and  least  equitable  of  all  our 
levies — the  property  tax  In  Washington  and 
in  California  alike,  we  all  know  that  we  must 
find  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

I  was  greatly  encouraged  by  President 
Nixon's  recent  message  on  welfare  reform. 
Declaring  candidly  that  "The  present  wel- 
fare system  has  failed  us,"  the  President  out- 
lined a  bold  and  broad  new  program  of  fam- 
ily assistance.  Under  his  plan,  which  is  now 
before  Congress,  any  family  which  can  earn 
no  Income  at  all  would  receive  a  minimum  of 
$1,600  of  Federal  funds. 

If  a  family's  earnings  are  below  the  pov- 
erty level,  Federal  funds  would  be  available 
to  bring  its  earnings  up  to  acceptable  mlnl- 
mums.  Thus,  no  American  would  be  discour- 
aged from  getting  a  Job  and  earning  a  living. 
An  end  would  come  at  long  last  to  the  sorry 
system — built  into  the  present  program — that 
penalizes  Initiative  and  holds  back  those  who 
want  to  help  themselves. 

States  would  be  required  to  supplement 
these  payments  from  the  Federal  Treasury, 
depending  on  their  present  public  assistance 
programs.  Every  state  would  be  guaranteed 
at  least  a  10  percent  decrease  in  its  present 
level  of  welfare  support.  In  addition,  the 
President  called  for  mandatory  work  incen- 
tives with  training  and  job  development  pro- 
grams. 

I  believe  that  the  program  needs  strength- 
ening In  this  aspect  to  insure  that  enough 
Job  opportunities  are  available.  The  Admin- 
istration proposal  would  approximately 
double  the  Federal  contribution  to  public 
assistance,  from  4  to  8  billion  dollars.  I  have 
no  doubt  there  will  be  many  changes  In  this 
new  family  assistance  plan  before  it  is  en- 
acted. Already,  since  the  President's  initial 
August  message,  the  Administration  has 
broadened  Its  concept  of  the  role  of  food 
stamps  in  the  program,  and  made  other  im- 
provements. 

But  after  all  the  arguments  about  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  supports  and  the  fairness  of 
the  work  requirements  have  been  resolved, 
the  fact  will  remain  that  President  Nixon  de- 
serves our  nation's  thanks  for  a  comprehen- 
sive and  constructive  proposal.  It  is  a  pro- 
posal designed  to  get  us  out  of  the  paternal- 
istic and  debilitating  quagmire  of  our  present 
welfare  system. 

One  of  the  most  important  new  precedents 
established  by  the  proposal  is  that  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty  and  the  need  for  public  assist- 
ance are  recognized  formally  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  a  national  problem 
requiring  a  national  solution. 

Californlans  should  be  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  this  principle.  With  the  end  of 
residence  requirements  for  public  assistance, 
our  comfortable  climate  and  magnificent  en- 
vironment, plus  our  high  rate  of  welfare  pay- 
ments— which  will  be  correspondingly  high 
compared  to  other  states  under  the  Nixon 


Family  Assistance  Program — all  of  these  at- 
tractions will  make  California  an  enticing 
home  for  many  of  our  nation's  poor  people. 
This  m  turn  will  add  something  to  the 
burden  of  welfare  on  our  California  tax 
payers — although  hopefully  not  enough  to 
cancel  out  the  Initial  10  percent  cut  guaran- 
teed us  In  the  plan. 

I  feel  that  the  best  solution,  and  the  only 
fair  solution,  to  this  threat  of  a  discrimina- 
tory tax  burden  on  citizens  of  California  and 
other  wealthy  states  Is  complete  Federal  sup- 
port of  our   nation's  welfare  program. 

In  his  August  speech,  President  Nixon 
touched  upon  much  more  than  welfare  re- 
form. He  called  for  a  "no-strings-attached" 
revenue  sharing  program  which  by  fiscal 
1976  would  amount  to  5  billiou  dollars  to  be 
returned  to  the  states  in  block  grants.  While 
I  have  long  supported  the  concept  of  Federal 
revenue  sharing,  I  believe  that  total  Federal 
support  of  our  welfare  system  would  accom- 
plish the  same  ends  as  block  grants  without 
stirring  up  the  violent  battle  which  Is  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  trying  to  get  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  block  grant  funding. 

If  counties  were  completely  relieved  of  the 
need  to  support  welfare,  they  would  be  able 
to  support  schools,  road  construction,  police 
and  fire  protection,  and  their  other  areas  of 
responsibility  just  as  if  they  were  receiving 
free  Federal  funds.  I  believe  there  would  be 
much  more  freedom  of  choice  for  local  cities 
and  counties  under  this  kind  of  revenue 
sharing. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  will 
be  willing  to  give  "no-strings-attached" 
money  to  the  states  or  to  local  government. 
While  there  Is  substantial  agreement  on  the 
need  for  Federal  revenue  sharing  with  state 
and  local  government,  such  sharing  can  well 
mean  ear-marked  funds  with  Federal  regula- 
tions and  restrictions  on  its  use  by  state  and 
local  government. 

This  can  mean  the  continued  centraliza- 
tion of  decision-making  In  Washington — and 
greater  Federal  Intereference  In  our  schools 
and  other  aspects  of  local  government. 

At  a  time  when  most  Americans  want  to 
see  government  decentralized — brought  clos- 
er to  the  people  and  made  more  responsive 
to  their  needs — any  further  restrictions  on 
local  and  regional  authority  are  clearly  a 
mistake. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  entire  burden  of 
welfare  were  shifted  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment by  extending  President  Nixon's  welfare 
reform  proposal,  the  local  tax  dollars  freed 
from  the  welfare  drain  would  be  entirely  in 
the  Jurisdiction  of  local  officials  to  be  spent 
without  Federal  regulations.  Nationalizing 
our  system  of  welfare  supports  would  accom- 
plish the  same  ends  as  the  President's  reve- 
nue sharing  proposal. 

It  would  protect  local  options  and  auton- 
omy in  other  areas  of  spending. 

It  would  remove  the  threat  the  existing 
situation  poses  to  California  taxpayers. 


LETTERS  TO  CONGRESSMEN  TABOO 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
shocked  to  read  recently  in  the  Baltimore 
News-American  a  front-page  article 
bearing  the  headline  "Letters  to  Con- 
gressmen Taboo,  Army  Redtape  Gags 
GI's,"  written  by  Leslie  H.  Whitten. 

The  story  quotes  a  directive  issued  to 
enlisted  men  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  as 
saying,  among  other  things,  that — 

The  only  eff^ect  a  congressional  (inquiry) 
has  on  the  administrative  process  is  to  dis- 
rupt normal  processing  and  delay  other  ac- 
tions pertaining  to  your  buddies. 

Mr.  President,  the  right  of  every 
American  citizen  to  communicate  with 
his  elected  representatives  in  Congress  is 
clearly  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 


A  man  does  not  surrender  that  consti- 
tutional right  when  he  dons  a  military 
imiform. 

That  is  why  I  was  genuinely  distressed 
to  see  this  news  ;tory  of  an  apparent 
attempt  by  some  clearly  misguided  Army 
officers  to  intimidate  their  men  and  dis- 
courage their  communicating  with  us.  I 
have  since  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Army 
document  in  question  and  find  that  re- 
porter Whitten  has  quoted  it  entirely 
accm-ately. 

This  is  the  kind  of  incident  which  gives 
rise  to  the  derisive  comments  we  some- 
times hear  about  the  "military  mind." 
It  is  only  mindless  disregard  for  basic 
rights  and  for  logic  that  gives  rise  to 
the  kind  of  memorandum  circulated  at 
Fort  Bragg. 

I  call  upon  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
to  reaffirm  the  clear  policies  of  his  De- 
partment guaranteeing  to  every  member 
of  the  military  the  right  to  communicate 
freely  with  his  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives without  fearing  retribution  from 
his  immediate  superiors.  The  Secretary 
has  the  clear  duty  to  put  an  end  to  the 
issuance  of  such  outrageous  memoran- 
dums as  that  uncovered  by  reporter 
Whitten. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Baltimore  News-American 
article  and  the  so-called  Personnel  In- 
formation Letter  issued  at  Fort  Bragg 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Letters  to  Congressmen  Taboo;   Army  Red 

Tape  Gags  GI's 

(Leslie  H.  Whitten) 

Washington,  August  29 — An  Army  intel- 
ligence center  Is  trying  to  discourage  service- 
men from  writing  gripes  to  their  congressmen 
because  It  contends  the  letters  "disrupt  nor- 
mal processing." 

A  serviceman's  right  to  communicate  with 
his  congressman  is  guaranteed  by  law  and 
by  Defense  Department  policy. 

The  Army  unit  seeking  to  restrain  letter- 
writing  to  congressmen  Is  the  Continental 
Army  Command  Intelligence  Center.  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.  In  a  July  18  letter  to  its  900- 
soldler  members  the  headquarters  of  the  unit, 
through  its  personnel  office,  said. 

"Your  personnel  section  has  been  slightly 
offended  here  lately.  It  seems  that  some  of 
our  customers  have  written  to  their  elected 
representatives  in  Congress  when  the  help 
and  information  was  available  here  for  them." 

The  letter  then  goes  on  to  mention  such 
matters  as  overseas  assignments,  hardship 
discharges  and  early  release  for  school  and 
seasonal  employment  as  matters  that  are 
handled  by  the  f>ersonnel  office.  It  concludes: 

"A  congressional  Inquiry  does  not  Influence 
a  commander's  decision  .  .  .  the  only  effect 
a  congressional  (inquiry)  has  on  the  admin- 
istrative process  is  to  disrupt  normal  process- 
ing and  delay  other  actions  pertaining  to 
your  buddies." 

The  letter  was  signed  by  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  Alfred  Leonardo  Jr.  His  superior,  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  center.  Col. 
Charles  A.  Morris,  conceded  that  he  had 
"thrown  out  a  grain  of  information"  to  get 
Leonardo  started  on  the  letter.  He  backed 
Leonardo  all  the  way,  Morris  said. 

Leonardo  said  he  had  written  similar 
memoranda  when  he  was  with  units  in  Viet- 
nam and  Germany.  He  estimated  40  to  60 
inquiries  from  congressmen  had  been  proc- 
essed by  the  unit  this  year  and  each  one  took 
one  to  two  extra  hours  of  work. 

Col.  Morris  insisted  that  it  was  not  his  aim 
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to  Intimidate  bw  m«n.  Quit«  the  contrary,  h« 
said,  "What  we  Ye  trying  to  get  them  to  do  la 
to  flret  exhaust  military  channels.  Then  by 
all  means  they  can  write  to  their  congress- 
men. They  could  and  should." 

The  letter  was  obtained  by  Hearst  News- 
papers after  It  had  been  sent  to  an  Intermedi- 
ary by  a  dlKgruatled  army  employe,  who  saw 
It  as  an  effort  to  restrict  Army  gripes  to  the 
soldiers'  elected  representatives. 

At  the  Defence  Department,  a  spokesman 
explained  that  "feometlmes  people  with  legiti- 
mate gripes  will  not  bother  to  talk  to  thtir 
first  sergeants  tven.  They'll  go  straight  to 
Ood.  " 

Another  department  spokesman,  asked 
whether  letter*  4uch  as  those  sent  out  at  Fort 
Bragg  were  p^rt  of  Army  policy,  said 
obliquely  that  tthe  department  has  no  re- 
strictive policy  boncemlng  members  ot  the 
armed  forces  community  with  a  member  of 
Congre.ss."  ' 

Sen.  Sam  Brvi^  (O.,  N  C.)  has  said  his  con- 
stitutional rights  subcommittee  could  never 
have  pushed  through  Its  "OI  BUI  of  Rights" 
without  aervlcecfen's  complaints. 

ITie  Army  center's  letter  does  not  bar 
servicemen  fronl  writing  their  congressmen, 
but  the  Ervln  cctnmittee  and  other  constitu- 
tional rights  backers  have  pointed  out  that 
tnclos^.socletlas  like  the  military,  a  hint 
Of  disivlevure  goes  a  long  way. 
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It  Is  estimated  that  the  hospital  takes  one 
(1)  week  (Includes  mailing  time)  and  Selec- 
tive Service  anywhere  from  30  to  60  days. 

d.  £«riy  retemte  for  $ehoot  mnd  seaaonal 
employment,  CO  XVni  Alrt>orne  Corps,  has 
the  authority  for  approval.  Applications 
take  from  15  to  30  days.  lAW  DA  Message 
915445,  Dated  8  July  1969.  Subject;  Interim 
Change  to  AR  645-300.  Separation  to  attend 
school  will  be  effected  not  earlier  than  15 
days  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  school 
term  for  which  registered.  Previous  require- 
ment was  10  days  prlor'to  last  possible  reg- 
istration date.  Date  muse  still  fall  within 
last  90  days  of  service. 

e.  OCS  application.  A  priority  Item  with 
command  emphasis.  Selection  process  accom- 
plished by  Post  Board  and  3A  Selection. 
Estimated  to  completion  25  to  60  days. 

f.  Warrant  officer  applications.  Another 
priority  Item.  Post  Board  required.  Pinal 
selection  by  DA.  Non  Mi  Warrants  take  3 
to  9  months.  MI  Warrants  take  6  to  24 
months.  Applicants  for  MI  Warrants  are 
required  to  undergo  a  brand  new  complete 
Background  Investigation. 

4.  In  summary,  a  congressional  Inquiry 
does  not  Influence  a  commander's  decision. 
A  commander  is  charged  with  certain  re- 
sponsibilities ant*  must  act  accordingly.  The 
only  effect  a  congressional  has  on  the  ad- 
ministrative process  Is  to  disrupt  normal 
processing  and  delay  other  actions  pertain- 
ing to  your  buddies.  Your  personnel  actions 
are  receiving  the  best  possible  care  we  can 
give  It.  All  personnel  actions  are  acknowl- 
edged. Our  office  will  send  each  applicant 
a  note  letting  you  know  what  we  did  with 
your  request  and  CONTIC's  recommenda- 
tion. We  ask  th_t  ycu  Inform  your  parents 
and  wives  of  the  processing  time.  Bring  your 
business  to  us.  We  are  here  to  help  you. 
A.  Lbonaroo.  Jr., 

Personnel  Officer. 


THE  OEO  AND  THE  ELDERLY  POOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  within  recent  weeks  I  have 
expressed  my  concern  to  OEO  Director 
Donald  Rumsfeld  about  the  effects  of 
recent  organizational  changes  upon  pro- 
grams meant  to  help  the  elderly  poor. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ur- 
gency of  the  situation  has  yet  been 
recognized  within  the  highest  levels  of 
OEO. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  and 
position  paper  presented  to  me  today  by 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 
I  think  that  both  documents  make  a 
compelling  case  for  action — at  the  earli- 
est possible  date — to  deal  with  regressive 
developments  of  recent  months. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging.  I  am  especially  concerned 
about  the  issues  described  in  the  mate- 
rial from  the  council.  The  Committee  on 
Aging,  in  1965  and  1966,  conducted  hear- 
ings which  resulted  in  a  strongly  worded 
report  pointing  out  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  had  paid  scant 
attention  to  the  elderly  poor  of  this 
Nation.  The  committee  also  recom- 
mended "that  there  be  established  within 
the  OflSce  of  Economic  Opportunity  a 
high-level  position  or  positions  charged 
with  responsibility  and  authority  to  as- 
sure adequate  consideration  of  the  needs 
of  the  elderly  in  conducting  the  war  on 
poverty,  with  tenure  and  security  for  the 
occuE>ant  of  this  position." 

With  strong  support  from  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
this  position  was  later  established.  Sen- 


ator Edward  Kewnxdy,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aging  in  that  commit- 
tee, took  an  active  and  effective  part  in 
achieving  that  goal  and  in  advancing 
other  goals  meant  to  make  the  war  on 
poverty  more  responsive  to  the  elderly. 
It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  all  pre- 
vious progress  is  now  endangered.  Fur- 
thermore, I  believe  that  the  OEO  should 
give  sjrmpathetic  attention  to  the  views 
of  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Cit- 
izens and  other  national  organizations 
which  have  expressed  similar  concern 
since  Mr.  Rumsfeld  took  office.  I  believe 
that  the  council  statement  is  emphatic, 
timely,  and  significant.  I  commend  it  to 
the  OEO  and  to  everyone  else  who  should 
be  concerned  about  our  elderly  poor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Council  of  Scniob  Citi- 
zens, Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  21, 1969. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Chairman,    Senate    Special    Committee    on 
Aging,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  The  Executive 
Board  of  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens, meeting  In  Washington  October  14  and 
15,  considered  the  plight  of  the  elderly  poor 
and  the  unfortunate  consequences  for  them 
of  the  reorganization  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

The  National  Cotuicll  of  Senior  Citizens 
represents  2.500.000  older  persons  In  every 
State.  The  Executive  Board  has  directed  me 
to  bring  to  your  attention  the  contents  of 
Its  anti-poverty  resolution. 

The  elderly  poor  have  been  largely  by- 
passed by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity up  to  now.  But,  In  recent  years.  Con- 
gress made  changes  In  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  which  were  beginning  to  provide 
some  new  OEO  focus  on  the  problems  of 
the  elderly.  Under  the  new  reorganization 
ordered  by  the  President,  however,  these 
changes  are  being  completely  Ignored  and 
the  elderly  programs  are  being  reduced  and 
downgraded. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
recognizes  the  desperate  need  of  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged  of  all  ages.  Older  Ameri- 
cans are  deeply  concerned  about  the  effects 
of  poverty  on  youth  and  see  the  Justice  of 
placing  heavy  emphasis  on  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams for  youth. 

However,  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  respectfully  Insists  that  the  elderly 
poor  are  also  entitled  to  a  degree  of  assist- 
ance proportionate  to  their  need. 

Those  65  or  over  help>ed  America  win  two 
world  wars.  They  worked  hard  to  provide  the 
unprecedentedly  high  living  standard  enjoyed 
by  the  great  majority  of  Americans. 

Yet.  It  Is  a  tragic  fact  that  one-fourth  of 
the  U.S.  poor  are  elderly  and  more  than  one- 
third  of  those  65  or  over — 7.000,000  In  all — 
live  In  abject  poverty  while  millions  of  others 
65  or  over  live  perilously  close  to  the  poverty 
line. 

The  elderly  comprise  one  of  the  only  two 
poverty  categories  to  show  an  increase  In 
the  1960's.  (Families  headed  by  women  are 
the  other  category  that  has  been  Increasing) . 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
seeks  to  Impress  uopn  the  Administration  the 
fearful  plight  of  the  elderly  poor  and  the 
Importance  of  developing  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams adequate  to  their  need. 

Our  2,500.000  members  ask  that  OEO  ap- 
point an  Assistant  OEO  Director  for  Older 
Person.-  Programs  (a  statutory  office  that  has 
remained  unfilled  since  the  departure  of 
Genevieve  Blatt  last  year)  and  re-establish 
an  operating  Office  for  Older  Persons  pro- 
gi-ams  under  the  OEO  Community  Action 
Agency  (this  office  has  been  so  thoroughly 
downgraded   there  Is  no  possibility  It  can 
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generate  Innovative  programs  for  the  elderly 
in  the  future). 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
asks  Congress  to  provide  at  least  $20,000,000 
for  OEO  Senior  Opportunities  and  Services 
programs  to  flU  the  great  demand  for  pro- 
grams of  this  kind  In  hundreds  of  commu- 
nities across  the  nation. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  position  paper 
prepared  by  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  reporting  in  some  detail  on  the  OEO 
cutbacks  In  the  programs  for  older  Americans 
resulting  from  President  Nixon's  decision  to 
reorganize  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

William  R.  Htjtton, 

Executive  Director. 

National   Cowncil   of   Senior   Citizens 

Position  Paper  on  OEO 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  reorganize 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  with  the 
stated  object  of  making  it  more  effective  In 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  U.S.  poor. 
Is  of  special  concern  to  the  low  Income 
elderlv. 

Up  to  now,  the  elderly  have  been  largely 

Ignored  by  the  anti-poverty  agency.  Now,  It 

seems  likely  they  will  be  further  by-passed. 

Relatively  few  OEO   programs   have   been 

designed  to  serve  the  elderly. 

In  1968.  the  U.S.  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  reported  that  less  than  5  per  cent 
of  OEO  funds  had  gone  for  programs  specif- 
ically directed  toward  meeting  the  problems 
of  men  and  women  age  55  or  over. 

Yet  the  poor  in  this  age  group  represent 
more  than  a  quarter  of  all  Americans  living 
In  poverty. 

The  elderly  constitute  one  of  the  only  two 
poverty  categories  to  show  an  increase  in  the 
1960's.  (Families  headed  by  women  are  the 
other  poverty  category  that  has  been  in- 
creasing. ) 

The  implications  of  this  situation  are  most 
disturbing. 

Older  Americans  generally  must  live  on 
Incomes  that  are  substantially  less  than  the 
Incomes  of  younger  people.' 

This  retirement  income  gap  Is  steadily 
worsening. 

At  the  same  time,  more  Americans  are 
spending  more  years  In  retirement. 

Unless  positive  action  is  taken  to  reverse 
this  trend,  the  economic  position  of  the  el- 
derly will  continue  to  deteriorate  markedly 
In  the  years  ahead. 

From  Its  Inception,  the  OEO  has  evidenced 
little  real  regard  for  the  plight  of  the  elderly 
poor.  Its  youth-oriented  attitude  has  greatly 
disappointed  those  with  an  understanding 
of  the  desperate  financial  crisis  facing  mU- 
llons  of  the  older  generation. 

The  agency's  record  brings  this  clearly  Into 
focus. 

The  original  OEO  legislation  contained  no 
specific  reference  to  the  elderly  poor. 

In  1965,  however.  Congress  noted  the  need 
for  employment  programs  for  older  workers 
and  added  to  the  OTO  legislation  a  section 
entitled  Programs  for  the  Elderly  Poor.  This 
section  of  the  legislation  stated:  "It  Is  the 
Intention  of  Congress  that,  wherever  feasi- 
ble, the  special  problems  of  the  elderly  poor 
shall  be  considered  In  the  development,  con- 
duct and  administration  of  programs  under 
this  Act."  = 

In  1966,  the  report  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  on  the  operation 
of  the  OEO  program  asked  that  greater  at- 
tention be  given  by  OEO  to  problems  of  the 
elderly  poor. 


This  report  said:  "The  committee  hae 
found  that  the  needs  of  the  older  person  have 
not  been  appropriately  considered.  .  .  .  This 
finding  was  reinforced  by  many  hearings  of 
the  (Senate)  Special  Committee  on  Aging."' 
In  order  to  aaeure  high  priority  for  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly,  the  Senate  Committee 
ordered  creation  of  an  additional  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. 

The  Committee's  1966  report  states:  "The 
Committee  Intends  that  this  official  will  as- 
sist the  Director  with  problems  of  the  elderly 
poor,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment of  new  programs  and  the  coordina- 
tion of  programs  related  to  the  needs  of  the 
elderly. 

"It  Is  also  the  Committee's  intention  that 
this  Assistant  Director  be  provided  with  staff 
at  the  policy  level  .  .  ." 

The  1967  amendments  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  reemphasized  congressional 
concern  for  the  elderly  poor  by  asking  for 
new  programs  to  be  called  Senior  Oppor- 
tunities and  Services  and  to  be  maintained 
on  a  par  with  such  major  OEO  programs  as 
Head  Start,  Legal  Services  and  Neighborhood 
Health  Centers. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
reviewed  OEO's  performance  In  1968  and 
again  found  that,  despite  very  specific  legis- 
lative reference  to  the  need  for  more  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly,  "OEO  has  continued  to 
relegate  older  persons  programs  and  services 
to  second,  or  less,  priority  with  the  result  that 
5  per  cent  of  OEO  funds  have  been  directed 
to  serve  the  55  and  over  group  which  rep- 
resents from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  poor."  ' 
To  highlight  its  concern  for  the  elderly 
poor,  the  Committee's  1968  report  said:  "For 
the  past  four  years.  OEO  has  chosen  to  give 
only  token  acknowledgement  to  the  problems 
of  the  elderly." 

The  report  continued:  "The  Committee 
therefore  feels  it  has  no  choice  but  to 
specifically  require  OEO  to  meet  its  statutory 
and  programmatic  mandate  and  earmarks 
$50  million  In  Title  II  funds  to  be  channeled 
through  Section  222  (a)  8  of  the  Act." 

Also  in  1968,  several  members  of  the 
OEO's  Advisory  Committee  on  Older  Persons 
Programs  resigned  in  a  protest  against  the 
agency's  refusal  to  fund  more  programs  for 
the  elderly."  ^ 

Clearly,  the  OEO's  record  In  dealing  with 
problems  of  the  elderly  poor  has  been  dis- 
appointing. 

Worse  still,  It  now  appears  the  compara- 
tively few  programs  for  the  elderly  that  OEO 
has  so  far  set  up  are  threatened. 

The  OEO  reorganization  plan,  dated 
Augujst  11.  1969,  states  that  the  former 
offices  of  rural  and  older  persons  will  be 
Incorporated  Into  OEO's  new  Office  of  Pro- 
gram Development. 

Since  then,  the  status  of  the  older  persons 
division  as  an  operating  division  within  the 
Office  of  Programs  Development  has  been 
downgraded  to  the  point  of  effectively  re- 
moving older  persons  Interest  from  OEO's  op- 
erational scheme.  The  staff  function  as 
presently  conceived  provides  no  operational 
authority  to  initiate  new  developmental  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  aging. 

The  obvious  result  of  the  reorganization 
plan  will  be  to  eliminate  the  statutory  office 
of  Older  Persons  Programs. 

Moreover,  the  operational  responsibilities 
of  OEO's  former  Community  Action  Program 


1  Finding  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging's  1969  task  force  on  the 
economics  of  aging  (attached). 

-  Section  610  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 


^  Report  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  dealing  with  the  1966 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportiinlty 
Act  (pp  24  and  25). 

*  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  and  Related  Agencies  Appropri- 
ation blU  (p.  87.) 

'  See  supplemental  material  for  names  of 
Adviaof  y  Committee  members  who  resigned. 


Older  Persons  Branch  are  being  abolished 
with  respect  to  Initiating  innovative  pro- 
grams, monitoring  ongoing  research  and 
development  programs  and  guiding  field- 
operated  Senior  Opportunities  and  Services 
programs. 

Thus,  the  OEO  reorganization  plan,  as  It 
now  stands,  appears  designed  to  eliminate 
the  elderly  poor  as  an  OEO  program  concern. 
In  addition,  existing  OEO  programs  for  the 
elderly  face  a  highly  uncertain  future  In- 
cluding 217  local  Senior  Opportunities  and 
Services  programs  and  other  minor  programs 
financed  with  anti-poverty  funds. 

Discussing  his  intention  to  reorganize  OEO. 
the  President  In  a  narion-wlde  address  on 
August  8  said:  "The  OEO  reorganization  to 
be  announced  next  week  will  stress  OEO's 
innovative  role." 

However,  the  actual  reorganization  plan  ex- 
tinguishes any  likelihood  of  new  programs  for 
the  elderly  and  casts  a  dark  shadow  over 
existing  OEO  programs  for  the  elderly. 

Accordingly,  the  following  recommenda- 
tions appear  proper: 

Tlie  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  should 
adhere  to  the  Intent  of  Congress  by  Incor- 
porating a  staff  position  of  As.slstant  Direc- 
tor for  Older  Persons  Programs  in  its  reor- 
ganization plan. 

The  Assistant  Director  for  Older  Person."; 
Programs  should  be  given  sufficient  staff  and 
budget  to  carry  out  programs  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  poor. 

Tlie  research  and  development  functions 
previously  assigned  the  OEO  Community 
Action  program's  Office  of  Older  Persons 
should  be  "carried  through"  by  that  office 
Into  th?  newly  formed  Office  of  Program  Da- 
vel.ipment. 

In  the  future,  more  OEO  resources  should 
be  used  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly  poor. 
Prompt  action  on  these  recommendation 
alone  can  guarantee  decent  consideration  cl 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  poor  by  the  OEO. 

PROGRAMS    FOR    THE    ELDERLY    POOR 

Sec.  610."  It  is  the  Intention  of  Congress 
that  whenever  feasible  the  special  problems 
of  the  elderly  poor  shall  be  considered  In  the 
development,  conduct,  and  administration  of 
programs  under  this  Act. 

St^PPLEMENTAL    REFERENCE 

These  members  of  the  OEO  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Older  People's  Programs  resigned 
In  February.  1968.  as  a  protest  against  the 
refusal  of  OEO  to  fund  more  programs  for 
the  elderly;  John  W.  Edelman.  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Cit- 
izens; William  C.  Pitch,  the  OEO  Advisory 
Committee  Chairman  and  then  a  consultant 
to  the  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons; Dr.  Harold  L.  Sheppard.  a  sociologist 
with  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Re- 
search and  former  chairman  of  the  OEO  Ad- 
visory Committee;  and  Dr.  Juanita  Kreps,  an 
economist  on  the  staff  of  Duke  University. 

PROGRAMS     FOR     THE    ELDERLY     FINANCED     WITH 
ANTI-POVERTY    FUNDS 

Project  for  repairing  sub-standard  housing 
In  Kentucky. 

Legal  Research  and  Services  for  the  Elder- 
ly, a  program  to  Identify  legal  problems  oi 
the  aged  and  develop  better  methods  of  solv- 
ing them,  (operated  by  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens ) . 

Employment  of  the  elderly  In  community 
service  under  programs  operated  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Aging,  the  National 
Retired  Teachers  Association. 

Late  Start,  a  program  to  test  whether  In- 
tervention through  group  experience  can 
sater  Ule  problems  or  patterns. 


'  This  new  section  was  added  by  sec.  28  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1965,  Public  Law  89-253,  October  9,  1965,  79 
Stat.  973.978. 
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Community  Action  Program- VISTA,  a  pro- 
gram to  develop  ^ployment  for  the  elderly 
poor. 

Action  for  Hoifelng  In  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Involving  the  elderly  In  efforta  to  Improve 
local  housing  conditions. 

Senior  Opportunities  and  Services:  217 
Community  Actloi  programs  for  employment 
of  the  elderly  In  community  activities. 

Oreen  Thumb,  'a  program  to  employ  the 
elderly  on  beautljocatlon  of  highway  right 
of  way  and  otheri  public  property  (operated 
by  the  National  Farmers  Union) . 

Poster  Grandparents,  a  program  for  insti- 
tutionalized children  who  are  visited  regu- 
larly by  elderly  petsons  (operated  by  the  U.S. 
Administration  on  Aging) . 

Project  FIND,  an  outreach  program  car- 
ried on  at  the  lial  level  to  acquaint  the 
isolated  elderly  with  benefits  available  to 
them  through  pi^bllc  and  non-profit  com- 
munity agencies 
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This  m  turn  has  brought  a  still  further  dra- 
matic decrease  in  the  number  of  American 
dead  within  the  last  few  months.  In  fact,  I 
am  reliably  Informed  many  of  our  field  cas- 
ualties today  are  being  caused  by  land  mines 
rather  than  by  actual  combat  with  the 
enemy. 

While  the  Nixon  Administration  seeks  a 
political  settlement  through  negotiations  In 
Paris,  It  has  also  undertaken  steps  to  wind 
down  the  conflict.  These  steps  are  going  for- 
ward despite  the  disappointing  lack  of  prog- 
ress at  the  peace  table.  On  a  policy  level,  we 
have  offered  to  withdraw  United  States  and 
allied  forces  over  a  12-month  period  if  the 
North  Vietnamese  also  withdraw. 

We  have  declared  that  we  would  retain  no 
military  bases  in  Vietnam. 

And,  most  specifically,  we  have  begun  to 
reduce  the  American  presence  in  South  Viet- 
nam by  setting  in  motion  the  withdrawal  of 
more  ihan  60.000  American  troops — which 
represents  some  20  per  cent  of  the  total  U.S. 
combat  force  In  Vietnam.  And,  all  along,  the 
AdmlnisQ-ation  has  consistently  emphasized 
that  casualties  should  be  held  to  an  absolute 
minimum. 

Now.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  take 
further  concrete  steps  to  end  the  fighting. 
The  troop  withdrawals  should  be  speeded  up 
and  as  soon  as  practicable  no  draftees,  only 
volunteers  and  regular  military  personnel, 
should  be  sent  to  Vietnam. 

The  US.  should  take  the  Initiative  In 
ending  offensive  operations  so  long  as  the 
other  side  responds  in  kind.  This  will  not 
only  reduce  battlefield  deaths  but  also  help 
create  the  kind  of  climate  of  reciprocity 
needed  to  yield  meaningful  peace  talks  and 
to  end  the  killing  permanently. 

And.  finally,  the  time  has  come  to  make  it 
absolutely  clear  to  the  governments  in  Hanoi 
and  Saigon  that  they  cannot  determine  or 
Influence  American  policy. 

We  must  not  allow  Hanoi  to  succeed  in 
Its  current  attempt  to  polarize  American 
opinion  by  seeking  to  embarrass  those  pa- 
triotic Americans  who  express  their  desire 
for  an  early  end  to  the  war. 

And  Saigon  must  understand  firmly  and 
unequivocally  that  we  will  not  continue  to 
spill  our  blood  there  indefinitely.  For.  in  the 
last  analysis,  the  future  of  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment depends  not  on  American  troops 
but  rather  on  Its  own  ability  to  gain  and 
held  the  loyalty  and  support  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people. 

In  Vietnam,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  we 
must  act  according  to  our  best  Judgment  of 
our  best  Interests.  We  must  determine  our 
interest  and  do  so  not  on  the  basis  of  what 
appears  to  be  just  good  or  bad  for  either 
Hanoi  or  Saigon.  We  have  an  overriding  re- 
sponsibility to  do  what  Is  best  for  the  United 
States  and  the  American  people.  No  matter 
how  many  men  die  in  a  war,  it  is  always  too 
many.  Tet.  by  now.  more  than  40.000  Amer- 
icans have  died  in  the  tragic  Vietnam  war. 
There  Is  a  great  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
Vietnam.  This  nation  is  not  likely  to  pour 
Its  blood  soon  again  in  an  undeclared  war 
on  behalf  of  a  regime  that  lacks  the  support 
of  its  people. 

Since  we  are  a  world  power,  we  can  ex- 
pect to  see  more  crisis  and  more  confron- 
tations In  the  1970's.  But  it  would  take  a 
forgetful  people  and  a  foolish  government 
to  repeat  the  mistake  of  Vietnam.  We  should 
not  expect  that  to  happen  in  the  1970's.  I 
do  not  expect  it  to  happen  under  the  Nixon 
Administration.  And,  as  a  result,  there  Is 
reason  to  hope  for  a  better  and  more  peaceful 
future  for  us  all. 

The  post-Vietnam  power  balance  also 
raises  serious  questions  for  the  future.  What 
Japan  does  in  Asia  In  the  1970's  may  count 
for  more  than  what  the  United  States  can 
or  cannot  do. 

For  Japan  has  become  an  economic  power 
of  the  first-rank,  a  world  leader  in  shipbuild- 
ing,   second    only    to   the   United    States    In 


electronics,  a  larger  producer  of  steel  than 
Great  Britain  and  West  Germany  put  to- 
gether. 

Until  now.  the  Japanese  have  been  under- 
standably cautious  about  assuming  political 
leadership  In  Asia.  But  the  enemies  of  an- 
other generation,  the  defeated  powers  of  the 
1940's — Germany  in  the  heart  of  Europe  and 
Japan  In  East  Asia — are  powers  to  be  reckon- 
ed with  in  the  1970's.  While  neither  nation 
is  expected  to  again  be  a  major  military 
threat  In  our  time,  their  political  weight  in 
world  afl'alrs  will  continue  to  increase  with 
their  prosperity.  That  is  why  in  the  next  de- 
cade both  Germany  and  Japan  must  be 
counted  among  the  movers  and  shakers  of 
the  world. 

Mainland  China  will  undoubtedly  also  plav 
a  major  role  In  Asia  during  the  1970's.  Whlli 
she  will  remain  poor  and  not  fully  developed 
we  must  strive  for  cultural,  trade  and  con- 
structive diplomatic  contacts  so  that  China 
and  her  700.000,000  people  will  not  be  isolated 
and  removed  from  normalizing  Influences 
An  outlawed  nation  and  people  are  alwaj's 
potentially  dangerous. 

Meantime,  much  of  the  so-called  Third 
World  remains  confused  and  chaotic,  eager 
for  development  but  uncertain  of  its  rela- 
tions with  the  developed  world.  In  Africa 
we  see  tribal  wars,  hunger  and  frontier 
problems.  In  Asia,  and  particularly  in  India, 
we  see  self-sufficiency  in  food  production 
and  new  efforts  In  population  control. 

In  Latin  America,  more  than  half  the  pop- 
ulation is  under  16  years  old  and  the  average 
age  will  continue  to  fall  in  the  1970's.  There 
aren't  nearly  enough  doctors  to  care  for  them 
or  schools  to  teach  them  to  read  and  to  write 
or  Jobs  for  them  to  grow  into  after  school, 
if  indeed,  they  have  schools  to  go  to.  A^ 
a  result,  the  vast  majority  of  Latins  ar- 
illiterate  and  many  go  to  bed  hungry  every 
day.  This  is  hardly  the  climate  In  which  u 
responsible  and  popular  democracy  can 
flourish.  In  this  setting,  many  countries  o; 
Latin  America  are  ruled  by  military  dictator 
ships. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  United  State.-; 
will  have  a  major  world  role  in  the  decade 
of  the  1970's.  In  the  post-Vietnam  climate, 
we  should  take  specific  steps  to  reduce  in- 
ternational tensions  and  maintain  world 
peace.  Let  me  cite  a  few  concrete  Ideas  that 
merit  further  attention. 

U.N.    PE.^CE   CORPS 

Until  now.  volunteer  service  to  the  com- 
munity has  been  a  national  or  at  best  a 
bilateral  proposition.  Governments  and  pri- 
vate groups  help  those  who  are  willing  to 
work  for  little  or  no  pay  among  the  poor 
of  their  own  country  or  to  aid  developing  na- 
tions overseas,  sharing  their  skills  in  such 
tasks  as  Increasing  food  output  and  educat- 
ing the  community. 

While  the  achievement  of  these  national 
and  bilateral  efforts  is  one  of  the  bright  spots 
of  this  decade,  much  more  can  be  done. 
Multi-national  teams  could  be  sent  to  devel- 
oping countries  under  UN  auspices.  No  op- 
position party,  suspicious  power  or  heavy 
handed  "protector"  could  level  charges  of 
imperialism  against  such  UN  volimteer 
teams. 

multilateral  aid 

In  the  same  way,  certain  aspects  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  should  be  revised  to 
provide  for  more  multilateral  help  to  devel- 
oping nations.  The  record  has  clearly  shown 
that  bilateral  aid  programs,  however  well 
managed,  are  vulnerable  to  political  pressure 
or  to  the  equally  damaging  suspicion  of 
political  pressure.  Indeed,  many  thoughtful 
Americans  feel  what  is  needed  in  the  1970's 
Is  a  shift  to  a  multilateral  program  vested  in 
International  agencies  stich  as  the  World 
Bank.  Such  institutions  can  more  easily  im- 
pose objective  standards  in  the  granting  of 
aid  funds  and,  equally  important,  enter  Into 
an  institutional  rather  than  political  rela- 
tionship with  the  client  country. 
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NUCLEAR    ARMS    CONTROL 

More  needs  to  be  done  to  prevent  the  holo- 
caust of  a  nuclear  war  sparked  through  the 
willy-nilly  spiral  of  weapons  of  ultimate 
destruction.  Certainly  the  extension  of  the 
nuclear  test-ban  treaty  to  mainland  China 
and  to  Prance,  as  well  as  a  ban  on  under- 
((lound  testing,  are  difficult  but  worthy  goals 
for  the  coming  decade. 

Finally  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
t'.ie  United  States  and  her  people  must  come 
to  a  new  realization  of  our  proper  role  in  the 
world.  Our  commitments  abroad  must  be 
limited  within  our  measure  to  meet  them 
and  clearly  Justified  in  terms  of  our  national 
interest.  New  ways  must  be  found  to  give 
our  people  more  of  a  say  In  the  shaping  of 
policies  that  involve  their  very  lives  and  the 
spending  of  billions  of  their  tax  dollars. 

The  American  people  must  never  again  be 
dragged,  inch  by  inch,  unknowing  and  un- 
aware, into  the  abyss  of  war.  We  must  never 
again  make  war  without  the  full  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  people  and  their  elected 
representatives. 

In  sum,  a  renewal  of  participatory  de- 
mocracy must  occur  in  our  generation  to 
keep  ourselves  true  to  the  principles  of  our 
founding  heritage.  It  can  be  done.  Your  ac- 
tive involvement  will  be  essential  to  bring 
It  about. 


REDUCTION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  MEDI- 
CAL RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
drastic  reductions  in  funds  for  medical 
research  and  training  announced  by  the 
administration  has  precipitated  an  un- 
derstandably bitter  and  perplexed  re- 
action on  the  part  of  the  medical  com- 
munity and  informed  citizenry  of  this 
Nation.  Major  cutbacks  in  areas  such 
as  chronic  disease  control,  rehabilitation, 
research  and  training,  and  health  pro- 
fessions scholarship  and  loan  funds,  rep- 
resent an  indefensible  distortion  of  our 
national  priorities. 

A  reduction  of  S290  million  in  NTH 
medical  research  ftmds,  if  approved  by 
the  Senate,  will  result  in  a  5-percent 
across-the-board  reduction  in  NIH  con- 
tinuation grants,  a  10-percent  reduction 
in  fimds  available  for  new  grants,  the 
phasing  out  of  five  major  programs  to 
attack  chronic  and  crippling  disease,  the 
phasing  out  of  19  clinical  research  cen- 
ters, the  cancellation  of  a  major  heart 
research  project,  and  the  dismantling  of 
a  large  number  of  unique  medical  re- 
search teams.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
specific  effects  of  this  budget-slashing 
decision. 

It  seems  incredible  to  me.  and  to  many 
of  my  constituents,  that  a  nation  willing 
to  expend  billions  of  dollars  on  defense 
procurement  and  supersonic  transports 
lacks  the  will  to  support  desperately 
needed  research  on  cancer,  stroke,  dia- 
betes, arthritis,  or  heart,  respiratory,  and 
neurological  disease.  It  seems  equally  in- 
credible that  we,  as  a  nation,  lack  the 
resources  to  invest  in  the  well-being  of 
our  citizens  through  supporting  the  edu- 
cational development  of  every  person 
capable  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
health  profession. 

The  issue  of  HEW  appropriations  is 
not  simply  one  of  applying  short-term 
fiscal  constraints  as  part  of  the  fight 
against  inflation.  We  must  consider  the 
more  complex  long-range  Implications 
of  indiscriminate  reductions  in  medical 
research  and  health  professions  person- 


nel development  on  the  quality  of  life  in 
America.  The  level  of  HEW  appropria- 
tions is  directly  related  to  the  pressing 
need  for  an  intelligent  re-examination 
of  our  national  priorities.  Such  an  as- 
sessment would,  it  is  hoped  place  hu- 
man needs — those  reflected  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  in  health,  education,  and 
welfare  programs — above  any  and  all 
competing  Federal  expenditure  commit- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  representative  of  a 
State  which  is  v/orld-renowned  as  a  cen- 
ter of  medical  and  scientific  research, 
with  our  Mayo  Clinic  and  University  of 
Minnesota  health  complex,  I  feel  deeply 
obligated  to  support  a  continued  Federal 
commitment  toward  improving  the 
health  of  America's  citizens.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  certain  relevant  let- 
ters from  leaders  of  Minnesota's  out- 
standing medical  community  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  follows: 

Ui-iivERsiry  OF  Minnesota. 
Department  of  Pharmacology, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  1. 1969. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mond.\le:  I  wish  to  express 
my  deep  concern  about  the  cuts  being  made 
on  research  grants  from  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  My  concern  is  specifically 
aimed  at  research  and  training  in  the  basic 
medical  sciences  which  Include  biochemistry, 
physiology,  pharmacology,  anatomy,  micro- 
biology, biophysics  and  other  related  fields. 
The  basic  sciences  provide  the  main  foun- 
dation on  which  modern  science  stands  and 
from  which  It  flourishes  and  advances. 

The  present  governmental  policy  to 
.sharply  reduce  the  present  level  of  support 
for  basic  medical  sciences  is  several  steps 
backward  in  the  pursuit  of  new  medical 
knowledge  as  well  as  In  the  training  of  sci- 
entific personnel.  Our  research  and  train- 
ing grants  produce  faculty  members  and 
research  workers  for  our  medical  and  other 
health  related  schools  and  our  governmental 
and  Industrial  laboratories  that  deal  with 
the  health  sciences.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
at  a  time  when  our  society  Is  rightly  de- 
manding more  medical  schools,  physicians 
and  health  care,  cuts  in  our  programs  will 
acutely  reduce  the  only  immediate  source 
for  new  and  replacement  faculty  members 
of  basic  science  departments  in  medical 
schools. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  yearly  decrease  In 
buying  power  will  actually  mean  a  drop  In 
support  of  5  to  10  percent  even  with  no  In- 
crease in  support  of  basic  medical  sciences. 
Many  of  the  research  programs  have  been 
completely  cut  while  others  are  straining  to 
maintain  their  research  activities.  But  by 
1970  I  think  this  situation  will  become  criti- 
cal. With  no  money  to  do  research  and  train 
graduate  students,  the  country  is  going  to 
suffer  an  unthinkable  and  deplorable  "dry 
spell"  of  well-educated  scientific  personnel 
for  as  many  years  as  the  support  Is  with- 
drawn. I  don't  think  I  need  to  elaborate  on 
the  effect,  qualitatively  and  quantitatively, 
this  would  have  on  health  related  schools  as 
well  as  research  laboratories  In  health  sci- 
ences. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  Illustrate  what  the 
budgetary  cuts  have  meant  personally.  In  my 
laboratory  which  consists  of  two  postdoctoral 
fellows,  two  graduate  students  and  two  re- 
search technicians,  we  are  faced  with  the 
possibility  of  spending  our  allotted  funds  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  Since  the  fiscal  year 
of  the  grant  begins  June  1st,  this  will  mean 
that  my  scientific  personnel  may  be  sitting 


on  their  hands  for  a  half  year;  what  a  waste 
of  scientific  talent  and  manpower!  We  could 
slow  our  pace  to  make  the  money  last  until 
June.  This  means  we  would  forcibly  impede 
scientific  progress  which  Is  hypocritical  in 
our  business. 

I  can  assure  you  that  members  of  ovir  de- 
partment and  those  of  other  basic  science 
departments  Join  me  in  the  hope  that  you 
and  your  congressional  colleagues  will  se- 
riously consider  the  matters  I  have  men- 
tioned above.  I  hope  you  will  work  toward  the 
strengthening  of  our  national  programs  In 
the  basic  medical  sciences. 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  E.  Takemori.  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Pharmacology. 

University  op  Minnesota, 
Department  op  Pharmacology. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  7,  19G9. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mondale:  I  hope  that  there  Is 
still  time  to  put  a  stop  to  this  administra- 
tion's irresponsible  cutting  of  NIH  funds  for 
support  of  the  basic  medical  sciences.  Not 
only  are  these  cuts  delaying  progress  in  Im- 
portant research  projects,  but  without  exag- 
geration are  threatening  abolishing  basic  re- 
search altogether.  We  research  workers  murt 
at  this  time  attempt  to  make  it  very  clear 
to  our  representatives  in  Washington  that 
the  situation  is  critical  and  the  nation  is  rap- 
idly digressing  scientifically  to  the  pre-Spul- 
nik  era.  This  de-emphasls  of  basic  research 
will  eventually  have  a  profound  effect  on  us 
and  will  severely  harm  the  "health"  of  this 
nation.  Only  through  research  at  the  sub- 
cellular and  cellular  level  in  experimental 
animals  have  the  important  advances  In 
medical  sciences  been  achieved.  I  consider 
our  current  ability  to  deal  with  disease 
through  use  of  drugs  and  other  medical  pro- 
cedures as  only  fair  to  good;  we  stand  to 
Improve  greatly  upon  our  medical  knowledge 
and  know-how  if  only  basic  research  is  per- 
mitted to  continue  unabated.  The  current 
stress  on  producing  greater  numbers  of  phy- 
sicians to  deal  with  medical  problems  in  the 
urban  centers  can  only  succeed  if  basic  re- 
search Is  also  strengthened  concurrently.  The 
President  and  his  advisers  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  the  current  domestic  budget 
cutting  with  essentially  no  decreased  defense 
spending  Is  a  great  mistake  which  has  to 
be  rectified. 

In  past  years  the  budget  cuts  and  austerity 
programs  which  we  have  experienced  were 
only  bothersome  to  me  personally  and  to 
my  research  program,  but  presently,  partly 
because  of  the  iniiatlon.  I  am  Ending  it  very 
difficult  to  continue  my  usual  research  effort. 
I  am  also  aware  of  how  the  recent  cuts  have 
affected  my  colleagues  and  their  work.  The 
people  hurt  most  of  all  are  those  young  In- 
vestigators who  are  freshly  trained  and  most 
enthusiastic,  but  who  unfortunately  are  re- 
ceiving little  or  no  financial  support  for  their 
research.  I  Implore  you  and  your  fellow  sen- 
ators and  congressmen  to  make  President 
Nixon  see  the  light. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ben  G.  Zimmerman.  Ph.  D.. 
Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacology. 

University  of  Minnesota. 
Department  of  Pediatrics. 
Minneapolis.  Minn..  September  16, 1969. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  The  most  recent 
in  a  series  of  drastic  reductions  In  the  budg- 
ets of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  for 
the  categories  of  extramural  research  grants 
reflects  serious  misinterpretations  of  the 
history  of  support  for  academic  medicine.  We 
would  like  this  opportunity  to  present  infor- 
mation to  you  and  to  request  a  reply  which 
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to  the  logic  of  the  Department  fo  Defense  but 
so  be  It.  Would  one  logically  consider  an  order 
to  produce  a  new  weapons  system  without 
Including  the  costs  of  Its  research  develop- 
ment? It  would  be  totally  Irrational  and 
fruitless  to  pursue  such  an  approach.  How 
can  we  consider  the  case  In  the  health  field 
any  less  logical? 

Please  consider  this  letter  as  an  Inquiry. 
We  appreciate  your  efforts,  especially  the 
recent  struggle  with  the  DOD,  and  the  pres- 
sures of  your  work  load,  but  plead  for  your 
Indulgence  and  for  your*  reply. 
Thank  you  for  your  kind  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Brown,  M.D., 
Assistant     Professor,     Pediatrics     and 
Laboratory  Medicine. 

Alfred     F.     Michael.     M.D., 
Professor,  Department  of  Pediatrics 

Robert     L.     Vernier,     M.D., 
Professor,  Department  of  Pediatrics. 

University   of   Minnesota,   Department  or 
Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  October  3,  1969. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  Just  received 
from  Dr.  James  F.  Garrett,  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Research,  Demonstrations 
and  Training.  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice, stating  that  our  Regional  Rehabilita- 
tion Research  and  Training  Center  grant  has 
been  decreased  5  per  cent  below  the  budget 
of  last  year  as  an  antl-lnflatlonary  measure. 

I  am  both  appalled  and  confused  by  this 
announcement.  I  am  confused  because  it  was 
my  understanding  that  Congress  had  main- 
tained the  budget  for  the  Rehabilitation 
Service  Administration  and  the  Regional  Re- 
habilitation Research  and  Training  Centers 
as  one  area  of  endeavor  which  they  wish  to 
maintain.  I  would  appreciate  learning  from 
you  whether  it  was  Congressional  Intent  to 
economize  in  this  type  of  activity. 

I  am  further  confused  because  I  thought 
the  emphasis  in  H.E.W.  was  to  Increase  ac- 
tivity to  meet  the  health  manpower  short- 
age— more  training  of  physicians,  therapists! 
nurses,  vocational  counselors,  social  workers, 
and  others  working  with  the  sick  and  de- 
pendent. It  was  my  understanding  that  the 
Intent  was  to  emphasize  the  neglected  areas 
of  health  care  which  result  in  the  greatest 
dependency  costs;  this  means  primarily 
chronic  disease,  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. 

I  am  confused  regarding  the  concept  of 
this  reduction  as  an  anti-inflationary  meas- 
ure because  in  the  past  three  years  we  have 
not  had  an  increase  in  our  budget.  Conse- 
quently we  have  been  in  no  position  to  pro- 
mote extravagances.  Rather  each  year  we 
have  had  to  retrench  to  handle  the  problem 
of  the  rising  cost  of  living.  Now.  in  addition 
to  the  retrenchment  forced  on  us  again  this 
year  by  increasing  costs,  we  have  received  a 
further  5  per  cent  reduction  in  the  budget. 

An  increasingly  larger  proportion  of  this 
budget  has  been  devoted  to  training  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  health  professions,  particularly 
those  concerned  with  chronic  disease,  be- 
cause we  have  attempted  to  maintain  the 
training  programs  in  spite  of  the  Increasing 
costs  at  the  expense  of  curtailing  our  research 
actUitles.  Direct  reduction  of  the  budget  will 
require  curtailment  of  training  programs  as 
well  as  research.  Is  it  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  offer  bonuses  for  the  expansion  of  training 
programs  on  the  one  hand  and  curtail  sup- 
port for  established  and  efficient  training 
programs  on  the  other? 

I  am  appalled  at  the  economy  move  of  cut- 
ting back  on  support  of  education  and  re- 
search In  health  care  for  chronic  disease, 
which  has  been  a  much  neglected  field,  at 
the  same  time  that  President  Nixon  is  call- 
ing for  the  multlblllion  dollar  support  of  a 


supersonic  transport  plane  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  practicality  nor  usefulness 
and  even  is  proposed  merely  as  an  ego  symbol 
for  the  United  States.  Maybe  the  more  honest 
and  bigger  factor  is  that  this  would  as.sure 
continuing  production,  high  salaries  and 
overtime  work  in  the  aeronautic  and  elec- 
tronic Industries  and  a  fat  profit  at  the  end 
of  the  line.  The  Incongruity  of  failure  to 
maintain  training  in  the  health  professions 
where  there  is  an  admitted  acute  need  and 
the  advocacy  of  a  machine  which  Is  expen- 
sive and  useless  Is  indeed  appalling. 

Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  to  re- 
verse this  administrative  decision  to  exit  back 
on  our  grant  for  the  Regional  Rehabilitation 
Research  and   Training  Center? 

I  would  appreciate  any  suggestions  or  help 
Sincerely, 

Frederic  J.  Kottke,  MX).. 
Professor  and  Head,  Department  of 
Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation 

Mayo  Clinic, 
Rochester.  Minn.,  September  2,  1969 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  It  has  been  called 
to  my  attention  that  restrictions  in  the 
forthcoming  Federal  Budget  may  result  in 
a  relative  reduction  of  support  for  medical 
research  and  education  from  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  My  observations  of  medical 
practice  and  public  health  In  the  many  for- 
eign countries  I  have  visited  provides  a  sharp 
contrast  to  that  in  the  United  States  and 
research  is  largely  behind  our  continuing 
high  level  of  medical  services.  Any  retarda- 
tion in  the  growth  of  the  research  and  leach- 
ing activities  pertaining  to  medicine  will,  I 
am  certain,  have  serious  consequences  in  the 
future.  With  increasing  environmental  con- 
tamination, medical  scientists  must  find 
means  of  understanding  the  mechanism  of 
action  of  many  toxic  agents  and  the  sound- 
est means  of  preventing  ill  effects.  Similarly, 
a  sizeable  contribution  to  our  medical  prob- 
lems by  hereditary  diseases  can  only  be  re- 
duced if  we  understand  their  nature  and 
mechanism.  This  has  become  possible  in  re- 
cent years  in  only  a  few  areas  but  the  pvattern 
for  understanding  has  been  set. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  you  and  the 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  recognize  the  need 
for  continuing  the  liberal  support  of  our 
medical  research  programs  which  have  been 
so  effective  through  funding  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  Certainly  when  one  com- 
pares the  benefits  to  the  population  of  the 
numerous  ways  that  the  federal  dollar  can 
be  spent,  this  is  one  that  should  need  little 
justification,  and  one  which  has  shown  an 
outstanding  return. 
Sincerely, 

Leonard  T.  Kurland,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Epidemiology,  Mayo  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Medicine  and  Head,  Sec- 
tion of  Medical  Statistics,  Epidemiol- 
ogy and  Population  Genetics. 

Mayo  Clinic, 
Rochester.  Minn.,  September  12. 1969. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  It  has  recently 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  neurosurgical 
programs  of  the  nation  are  in  danger  of  be- 
ing curtailed  when  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  the  House  Appropriations  Bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

Althcugb  the  neurosurgical  training  pro- 
gram in  the  Mayo  Graduate  School  of  Med- 
icine has  not  been  subsidized  by  any  NIH 
grant,  many  of  the  fine  programs  In  this 
country  are  dependent  on  such  training 
grants.  I  am  sure  it  Is  unnecessary  for  me 
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to  emphasize  the  necessity  In  training  neuro- 
surgeons, both  for  the  academic  world  and 
for  the  practice  of  our  specialty,  particularly 
In  view  of  the  need  for  neurosurgeons  to 
enter  the  academic  environment  of  this  time 
as  well  as  to  take  care  of  the  number  of  head 
Injuries  associated  with  the  Increasing  acci- 
dent rate  on  our  nation's  highways. 

I  therefore  am  speaking  not  only  for  my- 
self but  for  the  other  training  directors 
throughout  the  nation,  and  I  hope  that  when 
the  Senate  acts  on  the  bill  in  the  next  few 
weeks  that  the  Senate  will  vote  on  the  budg- 
et proposed  by  the  Senate  Committee  and 
presented  by  Dr.  David  Daly  and  his 
colleagues. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Collin  S.  MacCarty,  M.D., 
Professor   of   Neurologic   Surgery,    Mayo 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine:  Chair- 
man, Department  of  Neurologic  Sur- 
gery, Mayo  Clinic,  Mayo  Foundation. 

Veterans  Administration  Hospital, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  August  29,  1969. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention— and  to  that  of 
others  concerned — that  the  budget  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970  has  been  lowered  from  $184.4  million  to 
$180.7  million.  The  curtailment  of  funds  for 
research  in  the  health  fields  (Including  can- 
cer research)  and  the  various  sciences  basic 
thereto  that  was  Initiated  by  the  last  Ad- 
ministration is  a  ver.-  serious  matter  that 
without  a  doubt  will  have  deplorable  conse- 
quences. If  this  trend  is  continued  under 
the  current  Administration,  many  productive 
on-going  programs  In  the  medical  field  of 
which  cancer  research  is  a  vital  sector  may 
have  to  be  terminated  and,  what  Is  worse,  no 
new  ones  will  be  Initiated  because  of  lack 
of  funds.  If  this  situation  Is  allowed  to  pre- 
vail. It  win  discourage  or  prevent  young 
scientists  with  new  and  creative  Ideas  from 
entering  medical  and  cancer  research.  It  Is 
obvious  that  unless  this  trend  Is  reversed 
the  grovrth  of  the  medical  and  allied  sciences 
will  be  stunted  and  the  sources,  upon  which 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  American  and 
other  people  ultimately  depend,  will  dry  up. 
It  Is  clearly  a  short-sighted  approach  to  na- 
tional problems  to  neglect  the  support  of  the 
health  sciences  which  benefit  all  people  In 
favor  of  spectacular  and  extremely  costly 
programs  In  space  and  defense  whose  Im- 
mediate, as  well  as  long-range,  benefits  are 
questionable  and,  certainly,  debatable.  It  is 
the  American  people  that  eventually  stand  to 
lose  the  most  from  this  unbalanced  choice 
of  priorities  and  appropriations.  Accordingly, 
It  Is  Imperative  that  the  legislators  who,  by 
the  appropriation  of  funds,  have  the  final 
responsibility  for  these  vital  matters  are 
clearly  aware  of  the  serious  situation  that 
confronts  American  medical  science  and, 
particularly  cancer  research.  In  the  light  of 
this,  I  would  urge  you  most  seriously  to  In- 
tercede with  the  members  of  the  Senate  sub- 
committee that  handles  the  appropriations 
for  the  National  Cancer  Institute  to  restore 
the  cuts  In  the  1970  budget  of  the  Institute. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  R.  Gutmann, 
Special  Investigator,  Cancer  Research 
Lab.,  VA  Hospital,  and  Professor  of 
Biochemistry,   University  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Mayo  Clinic, 
Rochester.  Minn.,  September  22, 1969. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  May  I  continue 
our  "dialogue"  regarding  the  question  of  the 
creation  of  a  National  Lung  Institute  within 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 


It  has  Just  come  to  my  attention  that  one 
of  the  appropriation  bills  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  Included  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  National  Heart  Institute 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970  in  the  amount  of 
$160,513,000.  The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969  had  been  $166,927,500.  This  Is  a 
decrease  of  $6,414,500.  Obviously,  if  there 
is  to  be  any  increased  work  on  lung  dis- 
eases by  the  National  Heart  Institute,  there 
will  have  to  be  a  decrease  in  their  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  heart  disease.  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. In  contrast,  the  appropriation  bill 
passed  by  the  House  Included  an  appropria- 
tion of  $23,685,000  for  the  newly  created  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
Is  at  least  suggestive  evidence  that  a  sp>eclfic 
categorical  Institute  Is  more  apt  to  be  ade- 
quately financed  for  a  service  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  than  will  occur  when  It  is  as- 
sumed that  a  problem  will  be  tackled  by  an 
established  Institute  with  a  primary  Interest 
in  other  problems. 

I  realize  that  changes  may  very  well  be 
made  in  the  appropriations  by  the  Senate 
and  hope  that  It  will  be  possible  to  Increase 
the  funds  allocated  to  the  National  Heart 
Institute  with  a  specific  portion  being  des- 
ignated for  the  work  on  pulmonary  disease 
which  will  have  to  be  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Heart  Institute  until  such  time  as  a 
more  adequate  provision  Is  made  for  the 
work  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in 
the  battle  against  pulmonary  disease. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  T.  Carh,  M.D. 


Diabetes    Detection     and  Educa- 
tion Center, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  3, 1969. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned with  the  recent  Indiscriminate  federal 
budget  cuts,  particularly  as  they  deal  In  the 
areas  of  health  and  specifically  In  the  field 
of  delivery  of  care  such  as  cuts  In  the  Re- 
gional Medical  Program  and  the  Chronic  Dis- 
ease Programs.  There  are  certainly  serious 
major  deficits  in  the  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ice to  individuals  throughout  the  entire 
country  and  the  decision  to  indiscriminately 
cut  these  has  apparently  been  done  by  people 
who  are  more  concerned  about  budget  rather 
than  by  individuals  who  are  knowledgeable 
in  the  area  of  health  and  health  care  needs. 

We  are  obviously  concerned  about  the  al- 
terations on  chronic  diseases  which  are  the 
leading  causes  of  death  in  this  country.  In 
the  field  of  diabetes,  which  now  affects  over 
4.4  million  individuals  in  the  United  States, 
vital  programs  have  been  eliminated  which 
will  result  in  loss  of  a  great  deal  of  Informa- 
tion through  cancellation  of  studies  and 
through  the  loss  of  large  numbers  of  very  val- 
uable, knowledgeable  personnel.  I  am  certain 
you,  too,  are  concerned  about  these  matters. 
I  would  like  to  express  my  hope  for  your 
continued  legislative  support  of  health  and 
health  care  prc^rams  In  this  country. 
Sincerely, 

Donnell  D.  Etzwiler,  M.D., 

Project  Director. 

National     Cystic     Fibrosis     Re- 
search Foundation, 

Excelsior,  Minn.,  October  7,  1969. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  July  31st,  voted  the  appropriation  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1970  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases  which  in- 
cludes the  funds  for  cystic  fibrosis  programs. 
It  cut  the  overall   institute  figure  by  $6,- 


220,000 — lowering  It  from  the  1969  level  of 
$143,888,000  to  $137,668,000. 

The  recommendation  for  the  appropriation 
by  the  voluntary  health  organizations  In- 
volved was  for  $164,839,000.  Medical  author- 
ities concerned  with  programs  of  arthritis, 
diabetes,  kidney  disease,  and  cystic  fibrosis 
recommended  this  figure  as  the  necessary 
amount  to  continue  programs  for  which  the 
Institute  Is  responsible. 

Our  Minnesota  Chapter  of  the  National 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Foundation  Is  asking 
you  to  speak  on  our  behalf  to  the  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
(chairman.  Senator  Warren  Magnuson)  be- 
fore the  Senate  acts  on  the  bill  within  a  few 
weeks.  We  urge  the  adoption  of  the  budget 
of  $154,839,000. 

The  support  we  receive  from  the  Institute 
is  the  lifeblood  of  our  basic  research  and 
training  programs  and.  our  medical  depart- 
ment tells  us,  the  answers  to  the  puzzling 
disease  of  cystic  fibrosis  are  Just  around  the 
corner.  To  cut  back  now  would  be  tragic  for 
all  of  us.  Please  do  what  you  can  to  insure  a 
continuing  program. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  Walter  G.  Burry, 
National  Trustee,  Region  Ten  and  Min- 
nesota Chapter  Board  Member. 

University  of  Minnesota, 

The  Hormel  Institute, 
Austin,  Minn.,  September  19,  1969. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  This  letter  is 
being  written  In  the  Interest  of  an  Important 
nationwide  need.  I  know  that  you  are  con- 
stantly giving  support  and  have  Initiated 
congressional  actions  that  will  best  serve 
the  needs  and  Interests  of  this  country  (and 
mankind  generally).  Including  action  on  be- 
half of  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion's people.  However,  some  of  the  reduc- 
tions in  Federal  spending  have  been  esjjeclal- 
ly  damaging  to  some  of  the  more  important 
federally-supported  programs,  and  one  of 
these,  among  others,  with  which  I  am  con- 
cerned at  the  moment  Is  the  reduction  In 
Federal  support  for  scientific  research  relat- 
ing to  the  health  of  American  people. 

Specifically,  the  reduction  In  Federal  sup- 
port for  scientific  research  conducted  or  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  has  produced  some  serious  adverse 
results. 

At  first  glance,  It  might  appear  that  the 
reduction  in  support  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  would  affect  research  pro- 
grams adversely  merely  In  proportion  to  the 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  support.  Actually, 
the  adverse  effects  are  much  greater.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  curtail  many  research  pro- 
grams that  were  hearing  fruition  in  rela- 
tion to  benefiting  the  health  of  American 
people,  with  a  concomitant  waste  of  money 
and  the  time  of  research  scientists  that  had 
already  been  expended.  Although  one  can- 
not deny  that  it  is  desirable  to  effect  econ- 
omies in  Federal  expenditures  whenever  it 
is  possible  to  do  so  without  damaging  re- 
sults, the  shortsighted  manner  In  which 
Federal  expenditures  have  been  reduced  in 
endeavors  that  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
present  and  future  health  of  the  American 
people  Is  little  short   of   calamitous. 

In  addition  to  the  adverse  effects  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded,  there  are  a  number  of 
others,  such  as  the  disenchantment  and  loss 
of  morale  among  scientists  and  technicians 
who  are  dedicated  to  solving  problems  of 
health.  Because  of  this,  the  reduced  research 
productivity  will  continue  for  an  appreci- 
able time  beyond  the  point  when  Federal 
support  of  research  in  health-related  prob- 
lems Is  restored  to  previous  levels,  or  even 
higher  levels  (taking  Into  account  the  In- 
flationary spiral  which  affects  research  costs 
as  well  as  all  other  productive  activities) . 
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I  bop«  that  rou  will  not  only  continue 
your  supporting  I  effortB  to  reinstate  previous 
Federal  expenditures  for  measurea  pertain- 
ing to  the  publid  health  and  welfare,  but  also 
that  you  will  initiate  legislation  pertaining 
specifically  to  Increased  support  for  research 
programs  of  the  Katlonal  Institutes  of  Health. 
You  may  count  on  full  support  for  any  ef- 
forts that  you  make  In  this  direction  from 
thousands  of  iclentlsta  and  technicians 
throughout  the  Ration. 

Kindest  personal  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  jours. 

W.  O.  LUNDBEBG. 

Director. 


ALCOHOLISMt     A    DRAIN    ON    THE 
COMMUNITY 

Mr.  wnxikMS  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  President,  jthe  distinguished  former 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  Robert  B. 
Meyner.  has  i*ued  a  statement  which 
forcefully  calls  jto  our  attention  the  need 
for  action  to  coinbat  one  of  the  most  serl- 
merica:  alcoholism.  Mr. 
lat  this  sickness,  afflict- 
ms  in  New  Jersey  alone, 
life  expectancy  and  has 
!t  on  family  life.  Alcohol- 
r  one  of  every  three  ar- 
nited  States  and  costs 
less  at  least  $4.3  billion 
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Meyner's  initiative  dur- 
torial  term.  New  Jersey 
ram  of  alcoholism  treat- 
mected  with  community 
statement  of  October  11, 
>lism:  A  Drain  on  the 
calls  for  detoxification 
what  he  correctly  de- 
revolving-door  cycle  of 
drunk  tank  and  jail  which  produces  such 
a  financial  and  manpower  drain  on  our 
courts  and  policp  departments  and  serves 
or  preventive  function." 
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derstanding  of  i  the  causes  and  proper 
treatment  of  this  widespread  illness, 
merit  serious  atlention  because  of  Robert 
Meyner's  record  of  effective  service  to  his 
State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  po  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  orderted  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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IRAIN  ON  THE  COMMUNITT 

New  Jersey  residents  are 
(ase  which  destroys  careers, 
ruins  family  life,  shatters  personalities,  and 
kills:  alcoholism. 

Contrary  to  thi  stereotype,  the  "average" 
alcoholic  is  not  a  Skid  Row  derelict.  He  Is  far 
more  likely  to  be  |  an  established  member  of 
the  community,  KyplcaUy  between  the  ages 
of  30  and  55  and  t^herefore  at  the  peak  of  his 
productive  power*.  The  great  majority  of 
alcoholics  reside  in  respectable  neighbor- 
hoods, live  with  I  their  husbands  or  wives, 
earn  a  Uvelihood,  pay  taxes,  attend  church 
and  try  to  send  tl^elr  children  to  college. 

However,  the  health,  social  and  economic 
losses  due  to  alec  holism  are  enormous.  Al- 


coholism la  a  major  cause  of  death  In 
America.  The  life  expectancy  of  the  alcoholic 
is  estimated  to  be  10  to  12  years  t>elow  the 
average.  The  alcoholic  Is  seven  times  as  like- 
ly to  die  In  an  accident  as  the  average  man 
and  three  times  as  Ukely  to  die  of  any  other 
cause.  The  alcoholic  on  the  highway  means 
tragedy  for  others  as  well  as  for  himself. 

Given  the  alcoholic's  tjrplcal  age  and  em- 
pl03rment  record,  this  disease  does  enormous 
harm  to  our  economy.  The  National  Council 
on  Alcoholism  estimates  that  alcoholism 
costs  American  business  at  least  M.3  billion 
a  year  in  lost  manpower,' inefficiency ,  replace- 
ments, fringe  benefits,  and  lost  Investment  in 
training.  No  price  tage  can  be  placed  on  low- 
ered morale,  damaged  public  relations,  and 
unsound  managerial  decisions  traceable  to 
alcoholism. 

One  of  every  three  arrests  In  America  Is 
for  the  offense  of  public  drunkenness.  A 
very  large  percentage  of  these  arrests  In- 
volve alcoholics.  The  great  volume  of  these 
arrests  places  an  extremely  heavy  load  on 
the  operations  of  the  criminal  system.  It 
burdens  police,  clogs  lower  criminal  courts 
and  crowds  penal  Institutions. 

The  present  financial  cost  of  dealing  with 
alcohoUcs  In  the  system  of  criminal  Justice  is 
enormous.  Effective  measures  to  deal  with 
alcoholism  as  a  health  and  rehabilitation 
problem  would  free  many  police  and  Judges 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  crimes  and 
other  disorders  and  could  in  the  long  run 
save  tax  dollars. 

Aside  from  the  measurable  effects  of  al- 
coholism on  health,  on  our  economy,  and  on 
the  effectiveness  of  our  law  enforcement, 
there  is  the  unmeasurable  effect  of  this  dis- 
ease on  human  well-being.  Typically,  each 
,  alcoholic  directly  affects  the  lives  of  five 
otiier  people.  The  destruction  of  family  life 
is  often  disastrous,  with  the  alcoholism  of 
the  parent  leaving  a  crippling  imprint  upon 
the  spouse  and  children. 

A  successful  response  to  the  problems  of 
alcoholism  requires  the  concern  and  cooper- 
ation of  all  levels  of  government  and  civic 
and  private  groups,  such  as  Alcoholics  Anon- 
ymous. If  elected.  I  Intend  dramatically  to 
expand  State  efforts  to  provide  the  coordina- 
tion, staff  and  facilities  necessary  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  this  debilitating  dis- 
ease. I  propose  an  eight  point  program. 

1.  Alcoholism  Treatment  Centers.  During 
my  administration,  outpatient  treatment 
centers  for  alcoholics  were  established  in  six 
community  hospitals.  Since  that  time,  three 
additional  units  have  been  created.  These 
clinics  are  meant  to  serve  as  a  primary  com- 
munity treatment  resource.  Working  closely 
with  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  other  pri- 
vate and  public  groups,  they  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  providing  medical 
and  counseling  help  for  the  alcoholic  and  his 
family  and  Information  and  referral  services 
for  the  entire  community. 

I  intend  substantially  to  expand  these  cen- 
ters to  ensure  a  more  vigorous,  effective  and 
extensive  effort  to  combat  alcoholism. 

Substantially  increased  resources  are  nec- 
essary to  permit  more  patients  and  family 
members  to  be  seen,  to  provide  follow-up 
services,  to  permit  more  adequate  response  to 
emergency  situation,  and  to  make  possible  a 
reaching  out  into  the  community. 

I  intend  also  to  establish  new  centers.  The 
nine  alcoholism  clinics  currently  in  opera- 
tion in  New  Jersey  are  well  distributed  geo- 
graphically, but  there  are  areas  of  the  State 
which  remain  unserved.  The  establishment 
of  clinic  facilities  in  these  areas,  to  be  housed 
In  existing  community  facilities,  would  put  a 
specialized  alcoholism  resource  within  rea- 
sonable distance  of  nearly  every  New  Jersey 
resident. 

a.  Emergency  Medical  Attention.  Too  many 
acutely  sick  alcohoUca  die  In  Jail  without 
medical  help.  We  must  take  steps  immedi- 
ately In  cooperation  with  counties  and  mu- 
nicipalities to  ensure  that,  where  appropri- 


ate. Jails  have  several  beds  and  a  doctor  on 
call  24  hours  a  day  for  the  treatment  of 
acutely  sick  Individuals. 

3.  Halfway  Houses.  The  President's  Crime 
Commission  has  recognized  that  homeless 
alcoholics  cannot  be  treated  without  sup- 
portive residential  housing,  which  can  be 
used  as  a  base  from  which  to  reintegrate 
them  into  society.  I  propose  to  establish  a 
series  of  halfway  houses  to  serve  this  func- 
tion. For  some  men  this  transitional  facility 
would  bridge  the  gap  between  in-patient  in- 
stitutional care  and  Independent  living  In 
the  community.  Others  would  come  directly 
to  the  half-way  houses  from  the  community. 
For  many,  the  availability  of  such  a  resource 
would  make  costly  InstltutlonaUzation  un- 
necessary. These  facilities  would  work  close- 
ly with  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  other 
health  and  welfare  agencies  In  the  State. 

4.  Detoxification  Centers.  We  must  con- 
sider the  estabhshment  of  detoxification 
centers  in  major  urban  areas.  These  would 
be  centrally  located  medlcal-rehablUtatlon 
units  serving  as  a  ftrst-llne  resource  for  per- 
sons In  an  acutely  intoxicated  condition.  The 
detoxification  center  would  replace  the  po- 
lice station  as  an  initial  detention  unit  for 
many  public  inebriates  and  would  provide 
an  enlightened  alternative  to  the  revolving- 
door  cycle  of  drunk  tank  and  Jail  which  pro- 
duces such  a  financial  and  manpower  drain 
on  our  courts  and  police  departments  and 
serves  no  rehabilitative  or  preventive  func- 
tion. These  centers  would  provide  Initial  In- 
tensive medical  care  during  the  "drying  out" 
period  and  then  other  appropriate  counsel- 
ing and  rehabilitation  services  including  re- 
ferral to  community  services  prior  to  release 
of  the  patient. 

Detoxification  units  would  be  located  and 
operated  in  conjunction  with  a  community 
general  hospital,  a  municipal  or  county  hos- 
pital, or  as  a  separate  facility,  depending 
upon  local  circumstances.  Many  of  the  pa- 
tients would  be  brought  to  the  unit  by  the 
local  police,  but  some  would  be  referred  by 
other  community  agencies  and  some  on  a 
self-referral  basis.  The  operation  of  the  Col- 
ter would  be  closely  coordinated  with  all  ex- 
isting health  and  welfare  agencies  In  the 
area. 

5.  A  Comprehensive  Program  at  the  Mart- 
land  Hospital  Unit  of  the  New  Jersey  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  and  Dentistry.  I  intend  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  alcoholism  pro- 
gram at  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Medicine 
and  Dentistry.  This  program  will  Include  not 
only  in-patient  and  out-paUent  care  but 
win  provide  special  training  of  medical  stu- 
dents who  can  bring  the  results  of  this  train- 
ing to  other  facilities  throughout  the  State. 

6.  Alcoholism  Ward  for  Women  at  the 
Neuro-Psychiatric  Institute.  The  Department 
of  Institutions  and  Agencies  presently  op- 
erates an  intensive  care  in-piatlent  program 
for  male  alcoholics  at  the  Neuro-Psychlatric 
Institute  near  Princeton.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  this  program  should  continue  to  be 
limited  to  male  patients.  More  than  one 
fourth  of  all  alcoholics  are  women.  My  ad- 
ministration will  supply  the  additional  facili- 
ties and  staff  necessary  to  expand  this  unit 
to  provide  treatment  for  female  alcoholics. 

7.  Information,  Evaluation  &  Education  on 
Alcoholism.  The  Center  of  Alcohol  Studies  at 
Rutgers  is  the  Nation's  foremost  institute  of 
alcohol  studies.  New  Jersey  must  make 
greater  use  of  this  important  asset  for  the 
development  of  more  effective  systems  of  re- 
porting on  the  nature  and  extent  of  these 
problems,  for  continuing,  objective  evalua- 
tion of  programs  for  rehabilitation,  control 
and  prevention,  and  for  the  training  of  pro- 
fessionals and  lay  citizens  In  teaching,  ther- 
apy, counseling,  and  community  organization 
and  education.  If  elected.  I  will  seek  an  ex- 
I>anded  scholarship  program  for  such  train- 
ing and  wlU  suport  increased  state  assistance 
to  further  the  expansion  and  developoient 
at  local  OotmcUs  mi  Aloohoilsm  which  play 
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a  vital  role  in  community  education  and 
action. 

8.  Problem  Drinking  in  Business  and  In- 
dustry. In  view  of  the  alarming  costs  of  prob- 
lem drinking  and  alcoholism  in  business  and 
industry.  I  vrtll  propose  establishment  of  a 
high  level  task  force.  Involving  labor,  man- 
agement, the  Rutger  Center  and  appropriate 
government  representatives  to  initiate  a  com- 
prehensive and  major  attack  upon  this 
largely  unnecessary  and  preventable  drain 
upon  the  manpower  resources  of  the  State. 

While  the  program  I  have  described  repre- 
sents a  major  step  forward,  it  is  really  a  be- 
ginning of  what  we  must  do  to  cope  effec- 
tively with  this  debilitating  disease.  We  must 
ultimately  ensure  that  adequate  treatment  Is 
available  for  alcoholics  at  hospitals  through- 
out the  State. 

The  terrible  economic,  social  and  human 
toll  of  alcoholism  in  New  Jersey  can  and  must 
be  reduced.  A  state  administration  sensitive 
to  the  problem  can  make  great  studies  in  that 
direction.  I  intend  to  conduct  that  type  of 
administration . 


INTERNATIONAL  DAY  OP  BREAD 
OBSERVED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  resolution  of  Congress,  to- 
day has  been  proclaimed  the  "Day  of 
Bread"  my  President  Nixon.  This  day 
has  been  reserved  to  pay  special  tribute 
to  the  great  benefits  our  way  of  life  re- 
ceives from  wheat  and  the  products  and 
industries  associated  with  it. 

We  Americans  are  the  best  nourished 
people  in  the  world,  and  our  high  nutri- 
tional standards  are  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  the  great  abundance  and  appeal 
of  wheat-based  food. 

Prom  that  day  when  man  first  dis- 
covered tiny  heads  of  edible  grain  in  wild 
grasses,  to  the  day  he  learned  to  cul- 
tivate the  grain  and  then  develop  a 
variety  of  strains  for  different  food  pur- 
poses, wheat  has  played  an  increasingly 
important  role. 

Fields  of  the  ripe,  golden  grain  repre- 
sent a  way  of  life  for  the  almost  one 
billion  consumers  as  well  as  the  growers. 

The  Day  of  Bread  in  the  United  States 
is  part  of  an  international  Day  of  Bread 
and  Harvest  Festival  Week  in  observance 
of  the  economic,  cultural,  and  nutri- 
tional importance  of  bread  in  the  lives 
of  people  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Wheat,  the  raw  material  of  bread,  pro- 
vides more  nourishment  for  more  people 
than  any  other  staple.  Kansans  are 
proud  of  their  longstanding  roie  as  pro- 
viders of  wheat  for  the  needs  of  America 
and  the  entire  world. 

I  urge  Senators  to  join  with  me  in 
recognizing  wheat  and  its  importance 
to  the  people  of  the  world. 


SENATOR  ELLENDER'S  SERVICE 
CITED 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  respected  newsmen  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  is  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  who 
has  represented  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  here  for  many  years.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  senior  correspondents  in 
Washington.  He  writes  with  balance  and 
insight  and  is  a  credit  to  New  Orleans 
and  the  entire  South. 

Recently,  Mr.  Poe  devoted  a  column 
to  the  outstanding  service  to  the  Na- 
tion of  our  colleague  Senator  Allen  J. 


Ellender.  I  agree  with  much  of  what 
he  has  written  concerning  Senator  El- 
lender and  believe  that  this  body  is 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  the  services  of 
Louisiana's  senior  Senator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
"Capital  Panorama"  column  written 
by  Mr.  Poe  and  published  in  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  of  October  19 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Capftal    Panorama:     Senator's    Service    to 

N.\TioN  Cited 

(By  Edgar  Poe) 

Washington. — Sen.  Allen  J.  Ellender,  who 
came  to  the  Senate  In  1937  after  serving  as 
speaker  of  the  Louisiana  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Huey  P.  Long  era,  has 
served  longer  in  the  Senate  than  any  of  his 
colleagues  except  ailing  Sen.  Richard  A. 
Russell  of  Georgia. 

Furthermore.  Sen.  Ellender.  who  Is  In  good 
health  at  the  age  of  79,  and  Is  as  active  now 
as  the  day  he  first  came  to  Washington  to 
take  office,  does  not  have  any  intention  at 
this  time  to  step  aside  when  his  present 
term  expires  in  1972. 

"I  want  to  continue  to  serve  the  people  of 
my  state  and  country  as  long  as  the  people 
of  Louisiana  will  permit  me  to  do  so.  and 
as  long  as  I  am  capable,"  he  said  e.  few  days 
ago  at  his  office. 

The  Louislanian.  who  has  made  extensive 
tours  abroad,  including  five  trips  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  reiterated  that  there  can  be 
no  world  peace  until  the  suspicion  of  fear 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia  is 
dispelled. 

"To  point  up  Ellender's  philosophy  con- 
cerning our  foreign  policy  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  Sen.  George  McGovern,  D.-S.D.,  said 
recently  In  a  statement  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

•'Sen.  Ellender  believes  that  much  of  our 
difficulty  with  the  Soviet  Union  stems  from 
the  failure  on  our  part  to  understand  their 
legitimate  fears  of  a  rearmed  Germany,  the 
NATO  bloc,  and  the  ring  of  military  bases 
with  which  we  have  surrounded  Russia  for 
the  past  20  years." 

HAS    ADMIRATION 

Sen.  McGovern,  a  Democratic  presidential 
aspirant  in  1968,  described  the  Louislanian 
as  "one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  indeed 
one  of  the  wisest  men  to  serve  in  the  Senate 
.  .  .  Sen.  Ellender  and  I  have  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  certain  areas,  but  I  have 
come  to  have  a  profound  admiration  for 
many  of  his  perceptions  and  Insights  in  the 
all-important  field  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy and  national  security." 

The  South  Dakotan  said  he  Is  "tremen- 
dously impressed  with  his  (Ellender's)  early, 
acute  perception  of  the  weaknesses  and 
dangers  in  our  foreign  policy,  especially  in 
our  relationships  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Southeast  Asia.  As  early  as  1955.  Sen.  Ellender 
saw  clearly  the  self-defeating  nature  of 
much  of  the  cold  war  rhetoric  and  policy 
involving  the  Soviet  Union."  Continuing. 
McGovern  said: 

"As  he  put  it  in  one  of  his  early  (travel) 
reports  to  the  Senate:  'It  seems  to  me  we  have 
as  much  to  fear  from  ignorance,  prejudice, 
selfishness  and  bias  in  our  own  nation  as 
we  have  from  a  similar  condition  on  the 
part  of  the  Russian  leadership.'  " 

McGovern  In  pointing  to  Ellender's  visit 
to  Vietnam  in  1956,  and  his  observations  in  a 
report  submitted  to  the  Senate,  said  the  war 
In  Vietnam  Is  perhaps  the  most  regrettable 
overseas  Involvement  in  our  national  history. 

VIEWS    PtJLLOUT 

In  Sen.  Ellender's  report  of  his  trip  to  Viet- 
nam,   the    Lousianlan    said,    among    other 


things,  that  In  Saigon  that  year,  there  were 
many  dissidents  who  did  not  like  President 
Dlem's  tactics.  Ellender  reported  that  boiling 
discontent  threatened  to  erupt  at  any  mo- 
ment. He  added: 

"Some  feel  that  we  should  send  American 
troops  here.  I  would  not  do  so  under  any  cir- 
cumstances." 

Reflecting  on  the  report.  Sen.  Ellender  now 
says  that  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
arbitrarily  pull  out  of  South  Vietnam. 

"We  simply  cannot  wash  out  of  Vietnam 
all  of  the  blood  of  our  men  that  has  been 
spilled  there,"  he  said.  "It  would  greatly 
affect  our  future  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  have 
only  one  criticism,  once  we  got  so  deeply  in- 
volved, and  that  Is  we  should  have  gone  all- 
out  to  win  the  war  from  the  very  beginning. 
The  fear  of  China  becoming  Involved  kept 
us  from  going  all  out.  The  situation  that 
developed  was  made  to  order  for  the 
Chinese." 


CELEBRATION   OF   JAPANESE 
CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
first  immigration  to  this  country  of  per- 
sons of  Japanese  ancestry.  This  group 
has  made  outstanding  contributions  to 
America's  progress  since  their  arrival 
here.  In  Oregon,  we  have  been  fortunate 
to  have  such  individuals  as  Ray  T.  Ya- 
sui  serving  on  the  Hood  River  Board  of 
Education  and  Roy  Hirai  serving  on  the 
State's  potato  commission. 

It  is  with  contributions  such  as  these 
in  mind  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  Japanese  in  Hood  River, 
Oreg.,  as  we  celebrate  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  first  Japanese  immi- 
gration to  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection  the  history 
was  ordered  to  'oe  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Japanese  in 
HooD   River.   Obeg. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  first  Japanese 
immigrants  came  to  the  United  States  and 
settled  what  is  now  called  the  "Wakamatsu 
Colony"  In  California.  Tlie  colony  did  not 
prosper  as  some  of  the  settlers  died  and  oth- 
ers, discouraged,  returned  to  their  home- 
land. The  failure  of  this  group  kept  immi- 
gration from  Japan  at  a  relatively  low  level 
for  decades  to  come. 

By  the  1890's  a  handful  of  hardy  pioneers 
were  again  headed  for  our  shores  leaving  the 
hardships  they  faced  at  home  for  unknown 
opportunities.  Thus  did  the  first  Japanese 
come  to  Hood  River  valley. 

They  came,  a  few  at  first  then  htmdreds 
strong,  to  a  strange  land  where  people  spoke 
a  strange  tongue,  to  seek  work  and  build 
new  lives.  They  stayed  on  to  learn  the  work 
of  the  sawmills  and  railroads  and  helped  to 
clear  land  of  timber  and  brush. 

T'ey  worked  and  saved  and  by  about  1910 
.1  few  of  the  7-800  then  working  here  had 
enough  to  buy  some  land  of  their  own.  Work- 
ing from  dawn  to  dusk  they  cleared  and 
planted  the  land  to  fruit  trees  and  straw- 
berries. 

After  many  lonesome  years  some  went  to 
Japan  to  find  wives  while  others  got  "mall 
order  picture  brides".  But  all  settled  down 
here,  in  the  land  of  their  choice,  to  raise 
their  families. 

As  the  years  rolled  by.  antl-orlental  senti- 
ment increa.sed  until  In  1924  Congress  passed 
the  Oriental  Exclusion  Act  and  many  states 
followed  this  act  with  an  Allen  Land  Law 
that  prevented  immigrants  that  could  not 
gain  citizenship  from  owning  land. 

To  circumvent  this  unfair  law.  which  was 
In   recent   years   declared   unconstitutional. 
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many  bought  lirnd   In   tb«  names  of  thetr 
minor  aons  and  flaugbcers. 

They  conttnuod  to  work  and  save  and  buy 
land  until  they  fwned  more  tban  a  thousand 
acres  of  farmlafid  at  the  onset  of  World 
War  n.  The  begl^mlng  of  the  war  brought  on 
a  strong  wave  of  anti-Japanese  sentiment 
and  In  May  194J2  the  Japanese  were  forced 
to  evacuate  to  <ietention  camps,  leaving  be- 
hind their  hardi  won  lands,  some  never  to 
return. 

Of  the  over  $00  Japanese  that  lived  In 
Hood  River  va^ey  prior  to  World  War  II, 
barely  half  returned  after  the  war.  Those 
that  had  previously  leased  their  farms  or  had 
them  partially  paid  for  did  not.  In  most 
cases,  return.  Thfey  scattered  across  the  coun- 
try and  started  life  anew. 

In  lasa  Congress  passed  the  Walter- 
McCarran  Act.  Cne  of  its  provisions  granted 
the  right  of  clti?;enshlp  to  orientals  for  the 
first  time  slr.ce  1924.  The  Issel.  first  genera- 
tion Japanese  immigrants,  who  had  helped 
build  this  land  and  sent  their  sons  off  to 
fight  for  It,  flockiid  to  the  Immigration  offices 
and  applied  for  their  United  States  citizen- 
ship which  had  so  long  been  denied  them. 
Today  there  aie  some  400  Japanese  In  the 
valley,  but  only  a  few  of  the  pioneer  Immi- 
grants still  live.  '  ;he  youngest  In  their  seven- 
ties aod.  the  oldest  In  the  nineties.  Their 
ChlldreA-^nd  graitdchlldren  carry  on  and  now 
own  and  opierata  over  2500  acres  of  orchard 
or  nearly  20  per  cent  of  all  orchard  land  m 
the  valley. 

They  are  rlghtli.illy  proud  of  their  achieve- 
ments, but  they  are  prouder  still  of  their 
sons  and  daughlers  to  whom  they  stressed, 
over  and  over,  (he  importance  of  an  edu- 
cation. They  count  amongst  their  children, 
doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  scientists,  teach- 
ers, nurses  and  dimtists.  This  to  them  Is  their 
biggest  contrlbuqton  to  America,  the  land  of 
their  choice. 


RURAL  PI  LESS  PERFORMS  A 
SERVICE 

Mr.  BURDIC'K.  Mr.  President,  long 
before  the  rjvulsion  at  worldwide 
tyranny  prompted  our  development  of 
the  atomic  bomb;  long  before  the  chal- 
lenging beeps  )f  the  Russian  Sputnik 
prodded  us  to  p  lace  the  first  man  on  the 
moon;  and  long  before  the  threat  of  an 
Immense  population  explosion  cast  an 
awesome  specter  of  famine  across  the 
world,  America  had  a  fundamental  con- 
cept of  govemn  ent  that  has  been  provi- 
dential to  say  tlie  least.  It  can  be  stated 
as  simply  as,  "oily  an  informed  republic 
is  a  strong  rej  ublic."  Our  freedom  of 
speech  and  f  reei  lom  of  the  press  are  nec- 
essary corollaries  to  this  concept.  They 
have  permitted  our  citizens  to  raise  the 
alarm:  they  ha"e  permitted  our  govern- 
ment to  respond  to  crisis. 

In  many  waj  s,  the  promise  of  these 
United  States  iias  been  fulfilled.  As  a 
nation  of  free  nen,  we  have  grown  and 
prospered  beyor  d  our  founders'  greatest 
dreams.  High  among  our  great  accom- 
plishments is  the  development  of  our 
agricultural  science.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  has  been  repdited  that  before  a  hun- 
gry world,  agriculture  is  om*  greatest  suc- 
cess story. 

For  what,  ger  tlemen,  is  more  basic  to 
national  existen  ;e  than  food?  As  if  heed- 
ing the  Biblical  i  dmonition,  we  have  built 
our  granaries  la  rge  and  strong  and  fiUed 
them  in  our  bountiful  years.  The  essen- 
tial building  blcck  in  our  national  gra- 
nary is  research  without  which  we  could 
not  have  provided  our  present  popula- 


tion of  200  million,  nor  the  projected  300 
million  by  the  year  2000. 

We  have  achieved  a  $50  billion  agri- 
cultural indiutry  because  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  made  possible 
from  the  early  days  of  this  Nation  an 
inexpensive  means  of  encouraging  the 
flow  of  scientific  and  technical  farm  data 
from  the  laboratory  to  the  land.  This  is 
the  secret  of  our  success.  The  lack  of 
this  service  in  many  foreign  nations  has 
contributed  to  the  underdevelopment  of 
their  agricultural  economies,  and  the 
high  cost  of  food  to  their  citizens. 

Do  we  need  more  proof?  The  average 
American  citizen  spends  a  lower  percent 
of  his  disposable  income  for  food  and 
fiber  than  any  other  jierson  residing  in 
foreign  countries.  We,  in  America,  spend 
16 '2  percent  of  our  disposable  income  for 
food:  in  England  it  amounts  to  26  per- 
cent; In  Prance  31  percent;  in  Italy  35 
percent ;  and  in  Russia  45  percent.  In  the 
very  underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world, 
families  must  spend  their  entire  income, 
often  meager  and  inadequate,  just  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together. 

Agricultural  productivity  in  America, 
acc3rdlng  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriqulture  is  rising  twice  as  fast  that  of 
in4ufetrial  productivity.  As  such,  it  is  a 
major  deterrent  to  inflation.  Our  Ameri- 
can farmers  are  producing  over  20  per- 
cent more  produce  on  6  percent  fewer 
acres  than  in  1957-59.  In  1968,  our  Amer- 
ican farms  exported  $6.3  billions  in 
produce  abroad.  This  included  $4.7  billion 
commercial  sales  and  $1.6  billion  in  food 
aid.  It  is  estimated  that  our  farm  exports 
earned  more  than  $5  billion  worth  of  dol- 
lar exchange  for  that  same  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  ill  afford 
to  permit  farmers  income  to  remain  about 
one-half  that  of  a  skilled  industrial 
worker,  nor  in  a  broader  sense  can  we 
aCford  the  great  migration  of  our  rural 
citizens  to  the  cities.  The  day  is  coming 
when  we  shall  need  every  farm  and  every 
skilled  farmworker  we  can  possibly  as- 
semble. Can  we  afford  to  lose  421,000  per- 
sons annually,  which  is  the  reported  net 
decline  in  farm  population  between  April 
1967  and  April  1968?  I  believe  one  of  the 
major  problems  facing  this  Nation  is  to 
provide  incentives  to  keep  our  people  on 
the  farms,  puisuing  their  skills  with  the 
great  knowledge  and  advice  this  Nation 
is  able  to  provide.  Above  all,  our  farmers 
must  share  fully  in  our  prosperity. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  estimated  that  had  farm  prices  kept 
pace  with  food  prices  for  the  20-year  pe- 
riod preceding  1966,  the  American  people 
would  have  spent  $104  billion  for  food  in 
1966  instead  of  $91  billion.  Here  is  a  real 
measure  of  farm  productivity:  The 
American  consumer  saved  $13  bUlion  in  1 
year. 

Earlier  this  year  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  stated  that  without  many 
of  the  pesticides,  herbicides,  and  fertiliz- 
ers which  we  are  presently  using,  we 
could  scarcely  provide  adequate  quanti- 
ties of  food  and  fibers  on  our  current 
acreages  for  more  than  40  percent  of  our 
population.  Both  the  editorial  and  adver- 
tising content  of  farm  magazines  have 
supplied  this  technical  information. 

I  could  cite  many  more  examples  of 
our  farming  successes  but  I  believe  I  have 


alluded  to  a  sufficient  number  to  relate 
the  progress  to  the  services  of  our  agrri- 
cultural  magazine. 

We  must  never  fault  the  farmer  for  his 
abundance.  We  may  be  pleading  for  it  in 
a  few,  short  years.  We  should  work  on 
the  fanner's  behalf  for  greater  rewards 
for  the  service  he  is  rendering  this  Na- 
tion. Out  across  the  Prairie  States,  the 
farmer,  in  survey  after  survey,  has  desig- 
nated the  farm  magazine  as  a  principal 
source  of  technical  information.  I  be- 
lieve we  rim  a  serious  risk  in  this  Nation 
if  we  take  any  action  which  will  tend  to 
impair  the  role  of  the  farm  magazine  in 
our  agricultural  economy. 

I  am  sure  Senators  are  well  aware 
that  the  circulation  of  these  publications 
has  declined  by  approximately  30  million 
copies  a  year  since  1956.  This  is  attrib- 
uted, in  part,  to  the  decline  of  rural  pop- 
ulation and  also,  I  am  convinced,  to  ris- 
ing costs  of  publication.  The  fanner  and 
his  family  can  ill  afford  rising  costs  for 
the  elements  that  go  into  his  production 
of  food  and  fiber. 

My  late  father.  Representative  Usher 
L.  Burdick,  served  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  many  years. 
I  have  been  told  how  he  supported  the 
farm  papers  and  would  on  occasion  carry 
copies  of  farm  magazines  onto  the  floor 
of  the  House,  praise  their  value,  and  ac- 
knowledge their  great  source  of  vital  in- 
formation. I  was  brought  up  in  the  great 
farming  State  of  North  Dakota  on  the 
principle  that  reading  was  indispensable, 
and  I  can  speak  firsthand  about  the  great 
scientific  knowledge  made  available  to 
the  constituents  of  my  State  in  our  local 
and  farm  papers.  Every  piece  of  farm 
information  from  the  weather  to  the 
latest  farm  technology  is  needed  where 
agriculture  is  the  backbone  of  a  State 
such  as  mine. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  supported  the 
action  of  the  House  in  1967  when  it 
granted  certain  exemptions  on  advertis- 
ing content  to  agricultural  magazines  in 
the  first  and  second  postal  zones.  As 
must  have  been  recognized,  the  facts  in- 
dicated that  we  had  gone  too  far  in  the 
unequal  adjustments  on  the  poimd  ad- 
vertising rates  in  these  zones.  Now,  as  I 
vmderstand  it,  the  administration's  pro- 
posal of  a  three- tenths  cent  surcharge  on 
copies  of  second  class  mail  will  com- 
pletely wipe  out  the  concession  granted 
these  publications  in  1967.  The  new  pro- 
posal already  exempts  within-county  cir- 
culation. I  urge  a  further  exemption  for 
magazines  devoted  to  the  building  of  our 
agricultural  science. 

Since  farm  magazines  comprise  about 
1  percent  of  total  second  class  mail  vol- 
ume and  only  one-fenth  of  1  percent  of 
the  overall  mail  volume,  I  believe  we 
should  give  very  careful  attenti-in  to 
their  continued  service  to  the  farm  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  take  great 
precaution  that  they  shall  not  be  put  out 
of  business. 

As  we  are  faced  with  a  world  popula- 
tion explosion  estimated  to  reach  6  bil- 
lion pfsons  by  the  year  2000,  and  a  do- 
mestic explosion  estimated  to  reach  300 
million  in  the  United  States  at  the  same 
time,  Congress  should  carefully  examine 
the  vital  role  of  the  agricultural  maga- 
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zine.  I  believe  that  our  research  barely 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  domestic  and 
worldwide  production  requirements. 

Our  backlog  of  sciences  is  dwindling, 
we  are  told.  There  are  some  that  beUeve 
we  are  using  it  up  faster  than  we  are 
developing  it.  We  dare  not  foresake  the 
role  of  research  in  this  vital  industry, 
and  more  importantly,  we  should  not  im- 
pair its  flow  to  the  land. 

Finally,  I  beUeve  Senators  will  agree 
that  there  Is  great  precedent  in  Ameri- 
can history  for  the  exemption  I  have 
proposed  here  today,  I  am  informed  that 
early  in  the  19th  century  postmasters 
were  permitted  to  enclose  money  for  ag- 
ricultural magazine  subscriptions,  free  of 
postage.  Our  forefathers  recognized  the 
need,  and  a  vital  publishing  industry  was 
nurtured  in  an  environment  of  rural  free 
delivery,  free-ln-county,  low  within- 
county  rates  and  a  combined  editorial 
and  advertising  rate  of  1.5  cents  per 
pound  for  many  years.  If  there  is  one  fac- 
tor that  has  contributed  to  the  greatness 
of  our  agricultural  Industry,  I  believe  it 
has  been  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  rec- 
ognizing the  value  of  these  publications, 
and  making  their  wide  availability  pos- 
sible. 

In  1879,  the  Congress  established  the 
second-class  category,  which  provided 
among  other  things,  that  the  publica- 
tion "Is  originated  and  published  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  of  a  public 
character,  or  devoted  to  literature,  the 
sciences,  arts,  or  a  special  Industry"; 
agricultural  publications  have  most  cer- 
tainly fulfilled  their  obligation  in  re- 
sponse to  this  privilege. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in 
recent  months  Bbout  taking  the  U.S. 
Post  OfBce  Department  out  of  the  Cabi- 
net and  making  It  a  government  corpo- 
ration. I  support  the  best  possible  mall 
service,  but  at  the  same  time  I  want  to 
preserve  its  public  service  role.  I  would 
oiHwse  changes  In  the  postal  system 
without  strong  evidence  that  there  would 
be  no  reduction  in  service  or  unwarranted 
Increase  in  costs,  particularly  in  rural 
areas. 

Public  Law  87-793,  the  Postal  Service 
£Uid  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of 
1962,  provides  that  10  percent  of  the  gross 
cost  of  operation  of  third-class  post 
ofiOces  and  the  star  route  system  and  20 
percent  of  the  gross  cost  of  the  opera- 
tion of  fourth-class  post  offices  and  rural 
routes  shall  be  set  aside  as  public  serv- 
ices. This  is  in  the  national  as  well  as 
the  rural  interest.  Whatever  form  our 
postal  operations  take,  I  urge  that  rural 
delivery  be  protected,  even  if  we  must 
expand  the  present  public  service  cate- 
gories to  benefit  all  rural  mail.  This,  of 
coxu-se,  would  include  the  farm  maga- 
zines. 

Farm  magazines  have  helped  to  build 
an  industry  second  to  none  in  the  world- 
Let  us  recognize  their  service.  Let  us  en- 
courage their  continued  usefulness.  Let 
us  grant  them  these  concessions  before 
it  is  too  late. 


new  phase  in  its  examination  of  social 
security.  The  time  has  come  for  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  system — its  benefits, 
its  costs,  and  its  potential  impact  in  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans. 

Part  of  this  careful,  detailed  study  of 
social  security  must  be  a  reintroduction 
to  the  features  of  the  system  that  are 
sometimes  overlooked.  We  cannot  amend 
and  improve  social  security  imtil  and  un- 
less we  know,  completely  and  without 
confusion,  just  what  the  system  now 
contains. 

To  help  clear  up  the  record  on  social 
security,  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  for 
September  29,  1969,  recently  published  a 
summary  of  benefits  to  those  other  than 
retirees.  Under  the  general  editorial 
heading  "News  You  Can  Use  in  Your 
Personal  Planning,"  the  article  makes  a 
timely  addition  to  our  dialog  on  social 
security. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

News  You  Can  Use  in  Toim  Personal 

PUkNNINO 

A  widely  overlooked  fact  about  Social  Secu- 
rity 18  that  It  not  only  provides  Income  at 
retirement,  but  also  gives  family  protection 
at  all  ages. 

Social  Security.  Of  26  mllUon  Americans 
receiving  cash  payments  under  the  system, 
1  out  of  4  iB  under  age  60  and  1  out  of  8 
under  18. 

Through  Social  Security  contributions  now, 
a  young  worker  Is  building  up  Insurance  for 
his  family  that  could  pay  off  as  much  as 
9100,000  m  benefits  If  he  should  become  dis- 
abled or  die  before  his  children  are  grown. 

Payments  to  young.  Here  are  some  types  of 
benefit  that  are  payable  under  SocUl  Secu- 
rity before  retirement  age: 

Three  million  young  widows  and  children 
are  receiving  benefits  based  on  earnings  of 
deceased  workers.  The  average  Is  9245  a 
month,  the  maximum  9484. 

About  1.3  million  disabled  workers  under 
65.  and  1  mllUon  dependents,  are  getting  pay- 
ments averaging  9235  a  month.  The  maxi- 
mum Is  9434. 

Scxne  600.000  students  who  are  children  of 
deceased,  disabled  or  retired  workers  will  re- 
ceive 490  mllUon  dollars  In  benefits  this  year. 
These  are  young  people  who  would  have  had 
payments  cut  off  at  age  18  but  can  continue 
to  get  them  until  age  22  as  students.  The 
average  U  nearly  91.000  a  year. 

Overlooked  changes.  Although  monthly 
Social  Security  benefits  have  been  paid  for 
the  past  29  years,  many  people  still  are  un- 
aware of  changes  that  provide  payments  in 
early  and  middle  years.  For  example,  a  worker 
disabled  before  age  24  needs  only  a  year  and 
a  half  of  covered  employment  In  the  preced- 
ing three  years  to  qualify.  Children  of  a  work- 
ing mother  who  dies  or  becomes  disabled  are 
eligible  for  payments  no  matter  how  much 
the  father  earns. 

Guide  available.  Young  people  can  find  out 
how  the  system  affects  them  from  a  booklet 
available  from  any  Social  Security  office.  The 
title  Is  "Social  Security  for  Young  Families, " 
35-B.  It  Is  free. 


PUBLIC  HOUSINO  UNITS  FOR 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  FOR 
NGNRETIREES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  Congress  is  entering  into  a 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
late  lP30's,  our  public  housing  program 
has  been  considered  the  traditional  vehi- 
cle for  providing  housing  for  families 
with  insufficient  income  to  afford  to  rent 


on  the  private  market.  The  main  ad- 
vantage of  this  program  is  that  since  the 
Federal  Government  contributes  a  por- 
tion of  the  operating  costs  of  public 
housing  projects,  the  rentals  for  space 
in  the  projects  may  be  set  at  a  low  price. 
Thus,  families  with  even  very  low  in- 
comes are  able  to  live  in  public  housing 
projects. 

In  my  home  State  of  Illinois,  a  grant 
was  recently  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment which  will  provide  for  the  immedi- 
ate construction  of  76  regular  family 
public  housing  units.  The  prospect  of  a 
decent  living  environment  Is  now  a  real- 
ity to  many  Springfield  residents  who 
were  previously  confined  to  a  less  desir- 
able place.  It  was  deeply  gratifs^ng  for 
me  to  read  a  letter  from  Mayor  Howarth 
of  Springfield,  HI.,  expressing  his  appre- 
ciation for  the  grant.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Crrr   of   Spbingfteuj,  III., 

October  3.  1969. 
Re:    76   General   Public   Housing   Units    for 
Springfield.    Illinois,    HUD    No.    111-4-5. 
91.560.426. 
Hon.   Charljss   Percy, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Please  convey  to  your  col- 
leagues and  to  the  personnel  of  HUD,  and 
your  associates,  the  deep  appreciation  of  the 
Springfield  community  for  the  prompt  and 
efficient  approval  of  the  above  project  re- 
sulting in  prompt  construction  of  76  units 
of  regular  family  public  bousing  under  the 
turnkey  method,  with  3,  4,  and  5  bedroom 
apartments  in  38  units. 

This  represents  the  first  new  general  pub- 
lic housing  units  In  Springfield  in  30  years, 
and  Is  the  best  news  I  have  received  during 
my  11  years  as  Mayor. 

Springfield  is  not  a  i>oor  community.  It  is 
a  prosperous,  wealthy  Capital  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  with  less  than  the  average  number 
of  so-called  "slum  areas"  for  a  community 
of  our  size.  Yet,  a  recent  survey,  published 
laet  May  by  the  Springfield  Chapter  League 
of  Women  Voters,  states  that  the  median 
family  income  in  our  City  Is  only  96,623  per 
year.  This  median  is  acquired  by  Including 
the  26  per  cent  of  all  Springfield  families 
who  earn  less  than  95,000.00  per  year. 

Applying  a  rule  of  thumb  adopted  by  the 
banking  fraternity  limiting  one  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a  house  costing  no  more  than  2Vi 
times  his  annual  earnings,  the  report  finds 
that  the  "average"  Springfield  family  is  not 
financially  able  to  purchase  and  maintain 
a  house  costing  more  than  916,500;  and  thus, 
the  League  concludes  that  If  Springfield 
builders  and  developers  had  constructed 
homes  selling  In  the  bracket  of  915,000- 
916.000 — an  additional  33  per  cent  of  the 
community  would  be  in  the  market  to  pur- 
chase a  home;  but,  the  League  reports  that 
the  records  show  in  the  decade  1958-1968, 
56  Springfield  subdivisions  with  a  total  of 
5.312  homes  have  been  developed  for  resi- 
dential purposes;  but  only  2  subdivisions 
containing  some  70  lots  even  contemplate 
homes  In  this  price  bracket,  and  in  the  10 
year  period  only  2  neu)  homes  in  that  price 
range  have  been  built  in  all  of  Springfield. 

Thus,  with  our  expanding  population,  and 
with  no  new  public  housing,  it  is  most  ap- 
parent that  famlUes  In  o\ir  bottom  income 
brackets,  have  been  forced  Into  Inadequate 
Improper  ghetto-type  buildings;  and  of 
course,  as  we  comply  with  the  Federal  work- 
able programs,  and  strictly  enforce  proper 
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housing  codes  we  drive  these  families  from 
pillar  to  port. I  sharpening  their  frustrations 
and  planting  Ohe  seeds  of  violenoe. 

As  the  League  of  Women  Voters  reminded 
us  In  the  aforesaid  report: 

"The    imporj.ance    of    housing   cannot    be 
overemphasize^.  To  the  Individual,  housing 
(cause   It   affects  his  health, 
and   his  ability   to  function 
iety.  To  the  community  and 
Important  because  the  area 
is  the  most  deteriorated,  dl- 
■crowded  and  Is  sub-standard 
housing  coincides  with  the  areas  of  the  great- 
est crime,  dlsekse.  and  discontent". 

Thus,  duplei  style  public  housing  for  the 
larger  families  are  absolutely  essential  in 
America  and  <he  turnkey  method  makes  it 
proatable  for  private  Industry  to  seek  out  the 
land,  develop  and  construct  the  building. 
Very  tnjly  yours. 

NEI.SON    HOWARTH, 

Mayor. 


IMPORTANqE  OF  ARMS  LIMITATION 
SGOTIATION3 

Mr.  MOND^E.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Maine 
.(Mr.,MDSKiE)l  made  a  thoughtful  speech 
iast  w«ek  in  New  York  on  the  importance 
of  arms  limit«tion  negotiations.  To  pro- 
mote the  likelihood  of  this  objective.  Sen- 
ator MusKiEj  urged  a  moratorium  on 
American  detelopment  of  the  multiple 
independent!^  targetable  vehicles,  the 
so-called  MIFqV's. 

Senator  M«skie's  proposal  is  a  con- 
structive addition  to  the  national  dia- 
log about  the!  ways  to  achieve  peace,  at 
home  and  arqund  the  world.  I  commend 
lE's  remarks  to  the  Senate 
fious  consent  that  they  be 
Iecord. 
J  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follow  >: 
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competition  to  develop  more  powerful  arma- 
ments. 

No  one  questions  that — under  present  cir- 
cumstances— military  power  is  an  essential 
part  of  our  security  system:  but  there  Is  a 
point  where  preoccupation  with  purely  mili- 
tary strength  may  diminish  rather  than  In- 
crease our  security.  I  believe  we  are  at  that 
point. 

We  are  already  Involved  In  a  new  cycle  of 
an  ever  more  costly  and  perilous  competition 
for  nuclear  superiority  At  the  same  time,  we 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  within  our  grasp 
a  way  to  restrain  this  competition  and  to  re- 
assert a  saner  ordering  of  our  national  pri- 
orities. 

We  rationalized  development  of  a  MIRV 
system  as  a  response  to  a  limited  Soviet 
ABM  system  and  Its  possible  expansion.  The 
SQVlets,  in  turn,  started  development  of  a 
MIRV  system  to  insure  parity  in  intercon- 
tinental missile  systems  for  themselves.  We 
moved  to  develop  an  ABM  system  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Soviet  moves  to  develop  and 
deploy  MIRVs.  And  so  the  arms  race  con- 
tinues, unrelated  to  the  real  security  of 
either  nation. 

While  the  development  of  MIRV  will  not 
alter  the  strategic  stalemate  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  it  can 
make  It  less  and  less  possible  to  reach  a 
nuclear  arms  control  agreement. 

At  the  present  time,  we  and  the  Soviet 
Union  can,  through  our  own  surveillance 
systems,  tell  with  great  accuracy  the  num- 
ber of  missile  launchers  the  other  has  in 
place.  But  we  cannot  detect  the  number 
of  warheads  fitted  inside  a  single  missile. 
Thus,  If  MIRV  missiles — with  their  multiple 
warheads — are  deployed.  It  will  be  virtually 
Impossible  to  achieve  genuine  arms  control 
arrangement  without  detailed  on-site  in- 
spection rights. 

If  we  can  achieve  a  ban  on  testing  and 
deployment  of  sucl  multiple  reentry  mis- 
siles, both  nations,  on  their  own,  could  po- 
lice the  testing  of  such  missiles.  Halting 
the  final  testing  of  such  missiles  Is,  there- 
fore, crucial  to  reaching  a  self-enforcing 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  to  bar  their  de- 
ployment. 

Early  last  summer  Senator  Brooke,  sup- 
ported by  myself  and  forty  other  Senators, 
proposed  that  a  mutual  moratorium  on 
MIRV  testing  and  deployment  be  negotiated 
with  the  Soviets  as  soon  as  possible.  At  the 
time  of  the  Brooke  proposal.  It  appeared 
that  after  a  series  of  delays  by  both  pow- 
ers, the  Soviets  and  the  United  States  were 
about  ready  to  commence  such  talks.  The 
talks  have  not  begun,  and  no  dates  have 
been  fixed. 

A  strategic  stalemate  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  today. 
Neither  nation  can  launch  an  attack  on  the 
other  without  bringing  on  Its  own  destruc- 
tion. Neither  nation  can  realistically  hope  to 
break  this  stalemate  by  developing  a  new 
generation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Each  nation 
has  the  capacity  to  match  any  weap>ons  de- 
veloped by  the  other.  Both  sides  tend  to 
react  to  the  potentialities  as  well  as  the 
actualities  of  action.  It  Is  precisely  this  cycle 
of  action  and  reaction  which  fuels  the  arms 
race. 

In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  public  has  been 
allowed — even  encouraged — to  believe  that 
somehow  there  Is  safety  In  ever  growing 
weapons  strength  and  that  It  still  means 
something  to  be  ahead  numerically  In 
nuclear  weapons. 

These  are  assumptions  which  must  be 
challenged  if  we  are  to  slow  down  the  arms 
race,  contribute  to  a  reduction  in  inter- 
national tension  and  apply  our  resources  to 
the  restoration  of  our  society. 

We  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  slow  the 
arms  competition.  The  strategic  stalemate 
and  the  ooets  of  further  weapons  develop- 


ment make  an  agreement  restraining  the 
arms  race  attractive  and  In  the  self-interest 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
alike. 

If  we  fail  to  seize  this  opportunity,  we 
can,  in  fact,  jeopardize  our  national  security. 
The  diversion  of  resources  from  human  needs 
to  unnecessary  weapons  development  Is  a 
tragic  waste.  At  the  same  time,  as  weapons 
grow  more  complex  and  numerous,  it  be- 
comes ever  more  difficult  to  establish  ade- 
quate safeguards  against  the  risk  that  such 
weapons  may  be  unleashed  by  accident  or 
miscalculation.  The  question  is  whether  we 
are  taking  the  Initiatives  we  might  take  to 
reduce  the  pressures  for  new  weapons  de- 
velopment and  avoid  these  consequences. 
Unfortunately,  forces  are  now  In  motion 
which  can  undermine  our  chances  for 
achieving  a  nuclear  arms  control  agreement 
with  the  Soviets.  The  decision  to  proceed 
with  the  deployment  of  the  ABM  was  a  set- 
back, but  ever  more  serious  is  the  fact  that 
both  the  Umted  States  and  the  Soviet  Umon 
are  rapidly  developing  the  capacity  to  deploy 
multiple  independently  targetable  re-entry 
vehicles— so  called  MIRV— missiles  which 
can  carry  several  warheads  and  launch  them 
at  separate  targets.  The  MIRV-ABM  develop- 
ment is  a  classic  example  of  arms  escalation 
which  results  in  less,  rather  than  more, 
national  security. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  Russians 
are  not  anxious  to  talk  about  substantive 
armaments  control  agreements  with  the 
United  States  until  they  have  resolved  their 
border  dispute  with  Communist  China.  We 
should  not  let  such  delays  prevent  us  from 
acting  to  keep  MIRV  missile  development 
from  jeopardizing  chances  of  reaching  an 
arms  limitation  agreement. 

Let  the  United  States  unilaterally  post- 
pone the  testing  of  all  our  multiple  reentry 
missiles  for  a  period  of  six  months,  announc- 
ing that  we  will  not  begin  testing  thereafter 
unless  the  Soviet  Union  initiates  such  tests. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  such 
a  suspension  in  MIRV  testing  is  not  proposed 
as  a  step  toward  unilateral  disarmament.  It  is 
not  proposed  as  a  unilateral  commitment 
never  to  test  MIRV.  It  is  proposed  as  a  mean- 
ingful step  to  stimulate  mutual  efforts  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  con- 
trol the  escalation  of  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems before  it  is  too  late. 

Ii  the  Soviet  Union  Ignores  our  gesture  and 
goes  forward  with  testing  their  multiple  re- 
entry missiles,  or  If  they  expand  the  scope  of 
their  ABM  system,  we  can  promptly  resume 
our  own  MIRV  program.  Since  the  time 
needed  to  complete  our  development  of  the 
MIRV  is  far  less  than  It  would  take  the 
Soviets  to  construct  a  massive  ABM  system, 
and  since  a  six-month  moratorium  would 
not  provide  significant  lead-time  for  the 
Soviets,  a  moratorium  on  testing  our  multi- 
ple reentry  missiles  would  not  Involve  any 
appreciable  risk  to  our  security. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  observed  over  a 
hundred  years  ago:  "Every  act,  every 
thought,  every  cause  Is  bipolar,  and  in  the 
act  is  contained  the  counteract.  If  I  strike,  I 
am  struck.  If  I  chase,  I  am  pursued.  If  I 
push,  I  am  resisted." 

As  m  the  case  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  the  road  to  peace  may  require  the 
United  States  to  take  the  first  step  on  its 
own.  Hopefully,  the  Soviets  would.  In  re- 
sponse to  our  action,  act  with  similar  re- 
straint. If  they  did  respond,  and  the  two 
countries  moved  into  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks,  the  question  of  the  MIRV 
and  ABM  systems  could  be  taken  up  in  the 
context  of  mutual  efforts  to  reduce  the  level 
of  terror. 

To  isverse  Emerson's  thought:  "IX  we  lead, 
the  Soviets  may  follow,"  recognizing  that  the 
interests  of  their  own  people  are  served  if 
man  can  be  pulled  back  even  one  step  from 
the  brink  of  nuclear  confrontation. 
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In  thla  TwcnUetli  Century  tb*  United 
Stat«s  and  tba  Soviet  Union  muM  t>r«Uc 
through  the  terrlN*  cycle  of  diotrua*  whicto 
breeds  distruet.  o(  action  which  produoea  re- 
action, ot  new  weapon*  which  beget  newer 
weapons. 

The  overriding  reality  of  our  time  ia  the 
Interdependence  ot  the  btunan  condition. 
Man  has  wrested  from  nature  the  power  to 
make  tills  e«rth  an  uninhabitable  wasteland 
or  to  make  It  a  fertile  planet. 

History  demonfttratee  that  conflict  and 
bOBtility  between  nations  is  not  Unmutable. 
Accommodation  and  compromise  are  possi- 
ble. Our  problems  axe  man-made  and  can 
be  solved  by  the  Unaginatlon  and  wisdom 
of  man. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  national  rivalry 
and  hostility  can  be  ended  in  our  lifetime. 
At  this  moment  it  would  be  Utopian  to  hope 
for  the  end  of  all  conflict  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  However,  we  can  reailstically  seek  to 
remove  some  of  the  danger  from  the  conflict 
when,  to  do  BO,  is  in  the  self-interest  of  each. 

As  Adlal  Stevenson  once  wisely  counselled: 
"We  must  never  fear  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  to  close  the  door  to  the 
conference  room  Is  to  open  a  door  to  war." 

The  time  has  come  to  embrace  a  broader 
vision  of  the  route  to  i>eace. 

Let  us  look  beyond  our  missile*  and  mili- 
tary alliances  and  make  the  pursuit  of  arms 
control  and  reduction  In  the  size  of  national 
military  forces  the  heart  of  our  national  se- 
curity objectives. 

Let  this  nation  demonstrate  not  only 
prudent  concern  for  Its  military  defense  but 
also  leadership  In  moving  the  world  away 
from  the  infamy  of  war. 


GREAT  SALT  LAKE  OIL  SHALE 
AMENDMENTS  AID  TO  MAJOR 
INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
plaud the  action  taken  a  few  days  ago 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance  in  ap- 
proving depletion  allowances  for  oil  shale 
sind  minerals  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
This  is  farsighted  action  indeed,  and  I 
express  the  appreciation  of  my  State 
8is  well  as  my  own  to  the  committee. 

It  is  no  secret  that  in  our  highly  in- 
dustrialized economy  we  have  a  press- 
ing need  to  find  new  sources  of  oil,  min- 
erals, and  other  raw  materials.  While  I 
am  not  an  alarmist,  I  wish  to  point  out 
to  the  Senate  that  many  sources  of  for- 
eign oil  are  in  a  very  questionable  status 
at  this  time.  It  behooves  us  as  a  nation 
therefore  to  develop  all  of  the  potential 
oil  reserves  available  to  use  within  our 
own  borders.  It  lias  been  estimated  that 
the  oil  shale  deposits  in  the  intermoim- 
taln  area  of  Utah,  Colorado  and  Wyo- 
ming represent  one  of  the  greatest  oil  re- 
serves in  the  world.  Yet  it  is  of  no  value 
unless  it  can  be  developed  and  a  way 
foimd  ultimately  to  market  the  oil.  The 
Finance  Committee  action  has  taken  a 
major  step  in  that  direction.  It  gives  to 
the  oil  shale  developers  an  equitable  tax 
position  in  relationship  to  other  indus- 
tries which  are  constantly  in  search  of 
new  oil  resources.  It  represents  in  this 
case  a  15%  depletion  rate  for  oil  ex- 
tracted from  shale.  If  accepted  by  the 
Senate — and  I  urge  that  it  be  adopted — 
then  the  developers  of  this  vast  resource 
can  go  to  work  now  to  meet  the  demands 
that  ate  increasing  yearly  and  which 
will  reach  staggering  proportions  by  the 
year  2000. 


Let  us  not  kid  ourselves  about  the  oil 
shale  reserves.  Without  a  depletion  al- 
lowance, we  cannot  expect  the  Industries 
involved  to  assume  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic r^poosibillties  and  risks  involved. 
The  allowances  will  also  be  an  Indication 
that  Congress  is  willing  to  proceed 
henceforth  with  the  necessary  research 
and  develc^xnent  to  perfect  the  necessary 
extraction  processes.  If  we  can  orbit  the 
moon  and  experience  in  our  living  rooms 
the  miracle  of  man  walking  on  the  limar 
surface,  I  am  very  confident  that  the  oil 
extraction  process  can  be  perfected. 

I  should  also  point  out  the  tremendous 
econcMnic  development  that  this  would 
bring  to  the  States  in  the  Intermountain 
West.  In  many  ways  they  are  geographi- 
cally isolated,  and  oil  shale  and  mineral 
developments  will  give  to  them  a  sound 
economic  base. 

I  also  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  the 
Finance  Committee  amendment  which  I 
offered,  allowing  a  10-  to  23-percent  de- 
pletion allowance  for  various  minerals 
extracted  from  inland  saline  lakes.  For 
many  years  we  in  Utah  looked  upon  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  as  a  dormant  body  of 
water.  But  we  now  know  it  contains  a 
vast  mineral  supply  which  must  be  ex- 
tracted and  developed,  and  it  will  go  far 
in  meeting  the  heavy  demands  ot  chlo- 
rine, sodium,  magnesium,  lithium,  bro- 
mine, silicone,  boron,  potassium,  and 
calcium.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
minerals  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  are  a 
depletable  source;  consequently,  they 
must  be  treated  as  such.  I  call  upon  the 
Senate,  when  the  bill  comes  before  it,  to 
be  farsighted  and  to  accept  the  amend- 
ments which  I  have  offered  and  which 
the  committee  has  wisely  accepted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Fair  Tax  Treatment," 
published  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of 
October  25,  1969,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fair  Tax  Teeatmknt 

As  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  works 
on  depletion  allowances  for  various  extrac- 
tive Industries  In  the  tax  reform  bill.  It  took 
the  wise  step  of  approving  Em  amendment 
offered  by  Sen.  Wallace  P.  Bennett  of  Utah 
to  apply  depletion  allowances  extracted  from 
the  waters  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  These  would 
include  chlorine,  sodium,  magnesium,  potas- 
sium, calcium,  littilum,  bromine,  boron  and 
silicon. 

Under  an  Internal  Revenue  Service  ruling, 
the  waters  of  the  lake  are  considered  a  non- 
depletable  ore  body.  The  decision  Is  debatable. 
For  while.  In  a  sense,  the  lake  Is  "renewed" 
by  runoff  waters  bringing  in  minerals  from 
the  shores,  the  liistory  of  the  lake  indicates 
It  Is  a  slirlnklng  body  that  will  eventually 
disappear.  It  Is  also  obvious  that  the  minerals 
in  the  lake  are  a  "body  of  ore,"  though  not, 
perhaps,  In  the  usual  definition  of  the  term. 

The  Senate  has  already  made  a  number  of 
changes  In  the  tax  reform  blU  as  passed  by 
the  House.  This  week,  for  example,  It  voted 
to  cut  the  oil  depletion  allowance  to  23  per- 
cent. (The  present  figure  Is  27Vj  percent; 
the  House  figure,  20  percent.)  The  committee 
also  approved,  without  change,  a  House  sec- 
tion designed  to  provide  an  Incentive  for 
finding  ways  of  extracting  oil  from  shale  by 
granting  a  depletion  allowance  based  on  the 
value  of  the  oil  recovered.  Instead  of  the 


stiale.  This  me*a8  a  subetantlAl  lncre*ee  in 
the  dollM  vftlue  of  the  Incentive.  Utah,  with 
Its  vast  deposits  of  oil  shale,  should  benefit 
materlAUy  from  the  long-r*nge  effects  of  the 
proTlaion. 

However,  deTelai>ment  of  an  oU  shale  in- 
dustry Is  stlU  some  years  away  while  devel- 
opment of  a  mineral  extractive  Industry  on 
the  shores  of  the  Oreat  S*lt  Lake  is  already 
weU  under  way.  And  ttils  industry.  In  order 
to  be  fully  competitive,  should  be  given  tax 
treatment  similar  to  those  Industries  which 
extract  nUnerals  from  the  earth. 

When  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee began  work  on  the  tax  reform  blU  in 
early  1969,  the  goal  was  final  passage  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  goal  probably  cant  be 
met.  First,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
must  complete  Its  version  of  the  legislation. 
Then  the  bill  goes  to  the  Senate  floor  where 
numerous  amendnients  are  Ukely  to  be  of- 
fered and  approved.  Finally,  after  differences 
between  House  and  Senate  measures  are  ad- 
Justed  In  conference  committee,  the  bill  mtist 
be  approved  by  t>oth  chambers.  As  a  conse- 
quence, there  Is  no  way  now  of  predicting 
just  what  It  will  be  like  In  its  final  form. 

But  this  much  Is  certain:  An  amendment 
made  in  Senate  committee  and  retained  by 
vote  during  consideration  on  the  floor  has 
an  excellent  chance  of  being  retained.  Tliat 
Is  why  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  did 
well  to  Include  the  Utah  senator's  farsighted 
amendment.  Committee  apiwoval  at  this  time 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  assuring  fair  tax 
treatment  for  the  new  extractive  industry  on 
Great  Salt  Lake. 


NOMINATION  OP  JUDGE  CLEMENT 
P.  HAYNSWORTH,  JR.,  TO  THE  SU- 
PREME COURT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  <Mt.  Met- 
CALF)  left  to  represent  the  U.S.  Senate 
as  a  delegate  at  an  International 
Conference  of  Legislators,  he  asked  that 
I  place  in  the  Record  an  editorial  to- 
gether with  the  result  of  a  poll  of  the 
New  York  University  Law  School  faculty 
regarding  Judge  Clement  Haynsworth's 
nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court.  If 
Senator  Metcalf  were  able  to  be  here,  he 
would  have  made  this  request  himself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  and  the  article, 
both  of  which  appeared  in  the  Commen- 
tator of  October  15,  the  student  news- 
paper of  the  New  York  University  Law 
Center,  be  printed  in  the  Record.  The 
article  explains  why  73  percent  of  the 
faculty  is  firmly  opposed  to  Senate  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Haynsworth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Commentator,  Oct.  15,  1969] 
iNSENsrrxvrrY 

Last  November  President-elect  Nixon 
promised  the  country  that  the  theme  of  his 
Administration  was  going  to  be:  "Bring  Us 
Together."  The  emptiness  of  that  promise 
has  never  been  more  dramatically  revealed 
than  m  the  ill-advised  nomination  of  Judge 
Clement  Haynsworth  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Contrary  to  the  protestations  of  Hayns- 
worth's supporters,  the  confrontation  now 
brewing  in  the  Senate  Is  not  essentially  a 
question  of  liberals  versus  conservatives. 
Even  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  is  having  sec- 
ond thoughts  about  supporting  Haynsworth 
since    receiving    stacks    of   mall    from    con- 
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Btituents  Ool<lwater  describes  as  "strict  con- 
stitutionalist^ who  write:  'Isn't  there  some- 
body else?"  "  I 
Neither    Is  1  the    Haynsworth    controversy 


Haynsworth  nomination  were  distributed  to 
the  50  members  of  the  full  faculty.  Thirty- 
seven  questionnaires  were  returned. 

To  the  question,  "Do  you  think  the  Senate 


Ave  agreed  that  Haynsworth 's  actions  were 
Improper.  Only  one  thought  they  were  proper 
and  two  were  uncertain. 

"Haynsworth's  behavior  In  the  Darlington 


a  question  of IDemocrats  versus  Republicans,  should  ratify  the  nomination  of  Judge  Hayns-  Mills  case."  wrote  one  professor  "was  in  m„ 
As  Senator  R>bert  Grlffln,  the  assistant  Re-  worth  for  the  Supreme  Court?".  37  profe^ora  opinion  cl^ariy  unethical  wiTmuc^mor^  ^^ 
publican  leader,  said  last  week.  "The  over-     answered  'No.'  eleht  answered  -T^,'  .nH  ^n     J^tlonabletoirnis  ro?e  m  Bmn^^^^ 

Another  question  In  the  poll  asked  whether 
the  Senate  should  "consider  the  Judicial 
philosophy  of  a  nominee  In  addition  to  his 
ethical  background."  Twenty-seven  profes- 
sors thought  Judicial  philosophy  should  be 
considered.  Six  thought  It  shouldn't  and  four 
were  undecided. 

Thirteen  faculty  members  responded  to  a 
question  soliciting  the  names  of  candidates  to 
fill  the  Supreme  Court  seat  vacated  by  Abe 
Port  as. 

The  most  popular  was  Judge  Friendly  of 
the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  who  re- 
ceived Ave  recommendations.  Paul  Preund 
and  Judge  Traynor  of  California  each  re- 
ceived three. 

Judges  Puld  and  Schaeffer  were  each  cited 
twice,  as  was  Bernard  Segal. 


riding  consideration  Is  public  confidence  In 
the  Supreme  Court  as  an  Institution." 

As  Haynsworth  supporters  try  desperately 
to  close  ranke  behind  their  candidate,  they 
seem  to  have|  lost  sight  of  the  real  issue  in 
the  case.  Desjjite  all  the  damaging  evidence 
that  has  beeb  uncovered,  no  one  has  ever 
accused  Haynjsworth  of  being  dishonest.  Nor 
has  anyone  c|illed  for  his  impeachment  and 
removal  fron^  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 

But  what  has  been  revealed  by  Hayns- 
worth's actloiis  in  Darlington,  Brunsioick,  et 
al.,  Is  the  po^ralt  of  a  man  curiously  In- 
sensitive to  Ithe  fundamental  of  Judicial 
ethics,  or  sensitivity  far  too  great  for  a 
nominee  to  tie  Supreme  Court.  This  is  the 
determining  factor  In  Haynsworth's  case  and 
not  the  man'a  metUocre  record  as  a  Jurist. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  when  the  nomina- 
tion was  matle  President  Nixon  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  many  questionable  areas  in 
Haynsworth's  jbackground.  On  the  contrary, 
tho  entire  Haynsworth  affair  has  the  unmis- 

-  takatile   imprtot   of   being   another   blunder 

-  by  Attorney  (Jeneral  John  Mitchell  and  his 
advisors.  But  i  the  President's  intransigence 
In  the  face  of  tevelatlon  after  revelation  only 
gives  further  credance  to  Nixon's  so-called 
"Southern  strategy."  According  to  this 
theory.  Nixon  lopes  to  get  key  Southern  sup- 
port for  the  lii70  congressional  elections  and 
the  1972  presidential  race  in  return  for  cer- 
tain "favors"  to  Southern  legislators  such 
as  the  recent  school   integration  slowdown. 

The  broad  discretion  of  a  President  In 
the  selection  <if  ambassadors,  cabinet  mem- 
bers and  federU  Judges  is  unquestioned.  But 
It  is  frlghtenltig  to  think  that  appointments 
to  the  countnf's  highest  tribunal  have  been 
relegated  to  tl  e  level  of  political  horse-trad- 
ing between  the  President  and  people  like 
Senator  Stromi  Thurmond  and  his  cronies. 

During  a  mfceting  last  week  at  the  home 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Nixon  was  apparently 
convinced  by  lilltchell  that  opponents  of  the 
nomination  are  motivated  by  nothing  more 
than  political  ^imoslty.  As  if  to  confirm  the 
fact  that  the  I  "old"  Richard  Nixon  Is  still 
with  us.  Republican  Senators  are  now  facing 
threats  of  political  reprisal  (e.^..  holding  up 
federally  fundid  projects,  etc.)  unless  they 
vote  for  confirmation. 

Despite  this]  however.  It  Is  reliably  esti- 
mated that  as  fnany  as  30  Senators  now  plan 
to  vote  agalnit  confirmation.  But  even  If 
Haynsworth  w^'e  to  squeak  through  the  Sen- 
ate, his  vlctori  would  be  a  hollow  one  and 
a  tragic  blow  for  the  Court. 

If  the  Presidjent  really  wants  to  "bring  us 
together,"  restore  public  confidence  In  the 
Supreme  Courtt.  and  prevent  a  bloody  show- 
down in  the  Senate,  his  only  alternative  is 
to  Immedlatelyj  withdraw  the  nomination  of 
Clement  Hayniworth  and  nominate  some- 
one truly  wortiy  of  the  Supreme  Court  seat 
formerly  held  iy  Justices  Brandels,  Cardozo, 
Frankfurter  and  Goldberg. 

[FrtMn  the  Cpmmentator,  Oct.  15,  19691 

THHEE-QUARlkRS  Of  FACtTLTY   OPPOSED  TO 

Hatnswobth 
(By  Neal  Arluck) 

Seventy-thre4  percent  of  the  Law  School 
faculty  opposes  I  Senate  confirmation  of  Judge 
Clement  Hayniworths  nomination  to  the 
Supreme  Court]  according  to  a  poll  taken  by 
the  Commentator  last  week.  An  equal  per- 
centage belleve«|  that  Haynsworth's  actions  in 
the  Brunswick  case  were  "Improper." 

Queetionnalrds  on  various  aspects  of  the 


answered  'No,'  eight  answered  'Yes,'  and  two 
were  undecided. 

For  purposes  of  analyzing  the  gross  results, 
faculty  members  were  asked  to  Indicate  their 
political  affiliation.  A  break  down  on  political 
lines  surprisingly  revealed  that  the  vote 
against  Haynsworth  by  Republicans  was  7-1. 
E>emocrat8  voted  'No'  by  a  margin  of  15-5, 
and  Independents  voted  5-2  against  confirma- 
tion. 

Another  Interesting  result  was  uncovered 
when  the  figures  were  broken  down  according 
to  years  of  service  on  the  faculty.  Of  the  six 
professors  on  the  faculty  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  not  one  voted  In  favor  of 
Haynsworth. 

Of  the  eight  professors  supporting  confir- 
mation, several  had  serious  reservations 
about  the  nominee.  "I  don't  like  Hayns- 
worth's philosophy  or  his  wheeling  and  deal- 
ing," wrote  one  respondent,  "but  It  would  be 
dangerous  to  disqualify  a  man  on  this  basis. 
It  would  defeat  a  liberal  also.  We  lost  this  one 
when  we  lost  the  election." 

Another  said,  "I  believe  the  Senate  should 
ratify  unless  there  are  very  substantial  rea- 
sons for  a  refusal.  While  I  would  not  select 
or  support  Haynsworth  from  any  point  of 
view,  I  don't  know  any  facts  which  disqualify 
him."  "Unfortunately,  mediocrity  Is  not  a 
basis  for  Judicial  disqualification,"  said  an- 
other proponent  of  confirmation. 

Out  of  37  participants  In  the  poll,  only  one 
professor  had  anything  really  favorable  to  say 
about  the  nominee.  Referring  to  Hayns- 
worth's purchase  of  stock  In  the  Brunswick 
Corporation  after  voting  for  a  decision  In  the 
company's  favor  but  before  the  decision  was 
made  public,  one  faculty  member  wrote,  "I 
assume  that  Judge  Haynsworth  bought  the 
stock  with  his  own  money — not  mine,  and 
certainly  not  yours.  I  also  assume  that  the 
stock  purchase,  then  In  the  future,  could 
not  or  at  least  did  not  affect  the  Judge's 
decision  made  before  the  purchase.  Perhaps 
I  should  add  that  I  think  the  Haynsworth 
nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
the  best  one  offered  by  a  president  since  the 
appointment  of  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson." 
The  27  opponents  of  Haynsworth's  con- 
firmation were  far  more  firm  In  their  convic- 
tions than  the  eight  supporters.  The  follow- 
ing were  some  of  their  conunents : 

"I  can  accept  conservatism  in  business 
areas,  even  In  the  criminal  law  area  perhaps 
but  not  in  the  civil  rights  area.  The  stakes 
are  too  high  and  the  consequences  too 
disastrous!" 

"He  is  a  'wee  mon."  " 

"My  chief  objection  Is  that  he  was  making 
speculative  Investments  when  he  should  have 
been  concentrating  on  Judicial  and  scholarly 
matters.  Furthermore,  it  Is  no  longer  e»ough 
to  have  an  able  and  ethical  Judge,  we  must 
have  the  best  available  on  a  comparative 
basis." 

"The  public  image  of  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Is  extremely 
important.  A  Justice  of  that  court  should  be 
completely  above  suspicion.  His  background 
should  look  right  as  well  as  be  right.  " 

Another  question  on  the  poll  asked  whether 
Haynsworth's  actions  In  the  Brunswick  case 
were  "Improper.  "  Twenty-seven  thought  they 
were.  Only  four  voted  'No,'  and  six  were  un- 
decided. 

But  the  27  respondents  who  voted  'Yes' 
were  not  identical  with  the  27  who  opposed 
confirmation.  Prom  the  latter  group.  21  called 
Haynsworth's  actions  in  Brunswick  "im- 
proper." Two  thought  they  weren't  and  four 
were  uncertain. 

Of  the  eight  proponents  of  confirmation, 


NAB  JOB-TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  effort 
to  eradicate  poverty  in  our  country  ne- 
cessitates the  cooperation  of  both  the 
Government  ana  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy.  The  two.  in  concert,  can 
develop  and  finance  programs  aimed  at 
making  all  of  our  citizens  contributing 
members  of  our  society. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men— NAB— and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, largely  through  Outreach,  have 
been  working  together  for  the  past  year 
on  an  NAB  program  to  train  the  hard- 
core unemployed.  Through  this  program, 
229,679  previously  unemployed  men  and 
women  have  received  job  training  and 
been  placed  in  jobs.  Of  these  men  and 
women,  54  percent  have  remained  at 
work — a  retention  rate  which  approxi- 
mates that  for  the  working  force  as  a 
whole. 

On  September  8,  1969.  Newsweek  pub- 
lished an  article  on  the  excellent  work 
NAB  has  been  doing  through  their  train- 
ing and  employment  program.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  Newsweek,  Sept.  8,  1969) 
How  To  Hire  the  Hard-Core 
When  the  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men (NAB)  launched  its  widely  heralded  ef- 
fort to  provide  Jobs  for  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed early  last  year,  there  were  scoffers  who 
suggested  that  NAB  would  endure  about  as 
long  as  yesterday's  headlines.  Indeed,  the 
group's  formation  did  have  some  of  the  ear- 
marks of  one  of  those  government-Industry 
love-ins  that  all  too  often  produce  little,  or 
nothing  In  the  way  of  meanlng^ful  results: 
President  Johnson  summoned  500  of  the  na- 
tion's top  businessmen  to  a  dinner  meeting 
In  Washington,  spelled  out  some  ambitious 
goals,  tapped  Henry  Ford  II  to  head  the 
operation — then  left  NAB  pretty  much  on  Its 
own. 

Yet  NAB  has  confounded  Its  critics  by 
starting  up  fast — and  actually  gaining  mo- 
mentum. Its  original  goal  was  the  placement 
of  100,000  workers  by  June  30  of  this  year. 
But  that  g^oel  was  reached  before  the  end  of 
1968,  and  in  an  updated  tally  released  last 
week.  NAB  reported  that  It  has  so  far  placed 
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a  total  of  329,679  men  and  women — white, 
black,  red  and  yellow — from  the  nation's 
lU'ban  slums  and  rural  poverty  pockets.  More 
Important,  of  those  hired.  124,936  are  stlU 
on  the  Job — a  retention  rate  of  54  per  cent. 
That  Is  Just  about  the  rate  for  the  nation's 
white-  and  blue-collar  work  force  as  a  whole. 

MIND     OPENERS 

To  achieve  these  results,  both  employer  and 
employee  have  had  to  change.  The  typical 
hard-core  unemployed  lives  below  the  official 
poverty  level  of  $3,553  a  year  for  a  nonfarm 
family  of  four;  he  is  a  high-school  dropout 
with  no  skills  and  no  regular  Job  for  at  least 
eighteen  months.  As  often  as  not,  he  has  a 
police  record.  "Employers  are  a  lot  more  open 
minded  than  they  used  to  be. '  says  Paul  W. 
Kayser,  vice  president  for  Industrial  relations 
of  Pepsi  Co..  Inc..  who  is  now  serving  as  NAB 
president.  "Until  recently,  most  of  these  peo- 
ple wouldn't  have  been  permitted  past  the 
gatekeeper." 

For  his  part,  the  worker  has  to  be  con- 
vinced that  somebody  actually  wants  him. 
"Often,"  Kayser  said,  "they  will  be  offered  a 
Job  and  won't  show  up  simply  becaxise  they 
are  terrified  of  interviews.  So  what  you  have 
to  do  Is  arrange  not  only  the  interview  but 
the  means  to  get  them  to  it." 

To  handle  this  chore.  NAB  has  enlisted 
memoers  of  the  government's  Outreach  pro- 
gram who  seek  out  Job  candidates  In  ghetto 
bars  and  tenement  buildings  and  then  help 
them  through  the  employment  procedure. 
The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  for  one,  has  set  up  Inner- 
city  hiring  halls  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  Job 
opportunity  to  the  worker,  while  other  com- 
panies ask  longtime  employees  to  shepherd 
new  recruits  through  the  first  difficult 
months  on  the  Job. 

Aside  from  the  sheer  numbers  hired,  per- 
haps the  most  encouraging  aspect  of  the 
NAB  program  Is  the  effort  made  at  upgrading 
workers  through  on-the-job  tranlng.  Even  as 
Negroes  In  Chicago,  Pittsburgh  and  other 
cities  were  demonstrating  last  week  in  an 
effort  to  gain  more  work  In  the  building 
trades  (page  34).  NAB.  with  help  from  the 
Federal  government,  was  expanding  its  In- 
plant.  on-the-job  training  program  to  assist 
the  hard-core. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  govern- 
ment has  set  aside  $420  million — by  far  the 
biggest  slice  of  Federal  manpower  training 
funds — to  finance  programs  at  the  18,500 
companies  now  participating  in  the  NAB 
program.  The  average  training  grant  is  83.000 
per  worker  for  an  eighteen-month  course.  But 
In  some  cases  the  government  will  finance 
up  to  $5,000  In  training.  As  one  example,  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  has  hired  some  2,800  workers 
at  Its  Inner-city  employment  centers  at  an 
average  starting  wage  of  $3.45  an  hour.  Al- 
ready, "hundreds"  of  the  new  employees  have 
moved  up  to  higher-paying  Jobs  through 
normal  competition  for  better  Jobs.  Current- 
ly, there  are  some  60.000  workers  involved  in 
training  programs  at  NAB  member  plants 
and  that  number  is  certain  to  grow.  Among 
other  reasons.  President  Nixon's  proposed 
new  welfare  program  provides  for  an  addi- 
tional 150.000  Job-training  slots,  many  of 
which  win  presumably  be  in  plants  that  are 
part  of  the  NAB  program. 

Challenge:  As  far  as  most  NAB  leaders 
are  concerned,  the  key  to  long-range  success 
is  training.  As  Donald  M.  Kendall,  Pepsi  Co. 
Inc.,  president  and  NAB  chairman,  explained 
last  week:  "Say  It  takes  a  company  $1,000  to 
train  a  regular  employee:  well,  it  might  cost 
them  $2,000  to  train  one  of  the  hard-core 
imemployed.  The  government  puts  up  th» 
additional  $1,000,  but  In  one  large  area  we 
studied,  the  government  got  its  money  back 
within  21  months  [because  of  the  savings  ii» 
welfare  costs,  unemployment  compensation 
and  the  sudden  contribution  of  payroll 
taxes.]  That's  not  a  bad  Investment  for  any- 
one." 
For  all  of  their  prosress  over  the  past  nine- 


teen months,  NAB  leaders  still  face  a  chal- 
lenge of  stunning  proportions.  For  one  thing, 
most  of  the  participation  has  been  by  big 
employers  in  big  cities  and  the  thousands  of 
ten-  and  twenty-man  shops  that  might  be 
able  to  use  an  extra  hand  aren't  sufficiently 
involved.  "The  little  fellow  Just  doesnt  know 
how  to  go  at  It,"  says  Chrysler  chairman  Lynn 
Townsend,  who  is  NAB's  vice  chairman.  Cur- 
rently, NAB  is  working  on  a  plan  under 
which  smaller  companies  can  Join  in  a  con- 
sortium that  would  operate  much  like  a 
large  employer. 

No  one  knows  better  than  NAB  that  a  great 
deal  of  work  remains  to  be  done.  Estimates 
are  that  there  are  still  1  million  to  2  million 
hard-core  unemployed  who  haven't  been 
reached  by  NAB.  The  health  of  the  program 
also  depends  upon  the  continued  health  of 
the  economy.  As  one  Labor  Department  ad- 
ministrator observed:  "If  the  economy  takes 
a  nose  dive,  this  program  is  going  to  go  to 
hell." 

Still,  for  men  like  Pepsi  Co..  Kendall, 
the  effort  is  well  worth  the  risk  of  disap- 
pointment. "The  response  has  been  marvel- 
ous by  both  business  and  the  unemployed," 
he  summed  up  last  week.  "In  fact,  I  never 
would  have  dreamt  of  the  response  we  would 
get  when  I  first  took  over  the  Job.  It's  been 
the  most  rewarding  experience  I  have  ever 
had.- 


DUMP    THE    KOOKS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
little  over  a  week  ago  Mr.  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  distinguished  publisher  and  writ- 
er and  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  made  an 
outstanding  speech  before  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  in  Denver,  Colo. 

Mr.  Jones  is  an  articulate  man.  When 
he  speaks,  the  sparks  crackle  and  smoke 
curls  from  the  edges  of  his  target. 

He  has  taken  dead  aim  on  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  of  our  times,  the 
problem  of  pollution.  Not  water  pollu- 
tion or  environmental  pollution,  but  that 
kind  of  pollution  which  is  the  most  in- 
sidious of  all — mind  pollution.  He  speaks 
of  the  polluted  airwaves  in  the  Nation, 
taken  over  by  the  kooks  and  the  pro- 
grams designed  to  shock.  He  points  to 
the  magazine  stands  covered  with  filth 
that  formerly  was  sold  illegally  in  back 
rooms  by  shabby  merchants.  He  speaks 
of  the  "cluck-smack"  school  of  journal- 
ism which  clucks  its  tongue  over  the 
sordid  events  which  it  reports  in  lip- 
smacking  detail. 

Mr.  Jones  puts  the  spotlight  squarely 
on  the  problem  of  America  in  professing 
one  thing  and  performing  another,  and 
calls  it  "new"  morality. 

Most  important,  he  speaks  to  those 
who  are  in  charge  of  a  large  segment  of 
our  public  media  and  says : 

A  mark  of  sophistication  is  to  know  when 
you  are  being  used.  And.  gentlemen,  we  are 
being  used. 

Mr.  Jones  has  valid  points  to  make  in 
our  troubled  times.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  his  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let's  De-Kookity  the  Media 

(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  president.  Chamber 

of  Commerce  of  the  United  States) 

This  evening  I  would  like  to  touch  on  the 
Qolaen  Age  of  Kookery  In  America  and  the 


responsibility  that  may  be  charged  against 
the  printed  and  electronic  press,  the  motion 
picture  and  the  stage. 

Let  me  define  kookery.  It  is  that  measure 
of  departure  from  traditional  codes  of  be- 
havior that  cannot  be  kissed  off  as  a  mere 
change  of  fashion  or  a  search  for  new  truths. 
Kookery  is  that  mode  of  behavior  in  which 
hedonism  (which  Is  Greek  for  doing  what- 
ever you  please)  produces  a  confused  and 
chaotic  society. 

Kookery  Is  the  effort  to  portray  riot  as  a 
means  of  redressing  wrongs,  and  plain  bad 
manners  as  some  sort  of  social  action.  It  Is 
the  ttttempt  to  tell  a  generation  that  casual 
sex  or  mind-blowing  drugs  represent  a  bold 
effort  to  sweep  away  old  shibboleths  and  to 
seek  honesty  and  revelation. 

In  short,  kookery  Is  a  revolt  against  self- 
dlsclpllne.  It  is  a  reaction  against  civiliza- 
tion. Our  campuses  are  rocked  by  the  Ir- 
reducible demands  of  the  Ignorant  and  the 
violent.  The  fundamental  civil  right  of  cit- 
izens to  walk  their  streets  In  safety  has  been 
repealed. 

In  Chicago  we  not  only  saw  a  direct  assault 
upon  the  police,  planned,  detailed  and 
boasted  of  by  the  New  Left  months  before 
the  Democratic  convention,  but  now  we  are 
seeing  a  direct  effort  In  the  same  city  to  in- 
timidate the  court  for  daring  to  react  against 
this  assault. 

Mayor  John  Lindsay's  "Pun  City"  Is  In 
shambles.  In  Philadelphia  last  month  two 
high  school  football  teams  were  led  Into 
buses  and  driven  to  unannounced  stadiums 
where  they  played  before  no  spectators.  To 
do  otherwise,  school  officials  feared,  would 
Insure  a  riot.  So  much  for  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love. 

We  are  drowning  our  kids  In  filth. 
You  can  examine  the  files  of  the  old  Police 
Gazette  of  the  1870's  and  '80'b  where  Amer- 
ica's gee- whiz  Journalism  was  born. 

You  can  read  the  dime  novels  of  the  Ned 
Buntline  school  of  literature  In  which  des- 
perados were  exposed  and,  in  a  measure, 
canonized  In  the  same  literary  operation,  if 
you  could  call  It  literary. 

You  can  run  through  the  microfilms  of  the 
Hearst  and  early  Pulitzer  press  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  when  the  term,  "yellow  Jour- 
nalism." was  born. 

You  can  follow  the  pungent  spoor  of 
Bernarr  MacPaddenlsm,  and  the  lurid  love 
nest  tales  In  the  old  Sunday  supplementfi. 
and  the  heavy-breathing  marathon-length 
embraces  in  the  Theda  Bara  movies  that 
brought  the  Hays  Office  into  being. 

And  having  examined  all  that  was  worse 
in  the  taste  of  times  past  I  believe  you  will 
find  nothing  like  the  rain  of  scatology  In 
which  America  stands  today,  and  nothing 
like  the  elaborate  rationalizations  for  mis- 
behavior which  our  swingers  are  boldly  ad- 
vancing. 

I  think  it  is  the  boldness  of  the  rational- 
ization which  Is  the  essential  difference. 

We  have  always  had  users  of  drugs,  but 
this  Is  the  first  time  we've  heard  the  claim 
that  swallowing  LSD..  Inhaling  pot  and 
popping  with  heroin  are  the  roads  to  holy 
Insight. 

Tlie  art  of  thievery  and  looting  is  as  old 
as  man.  but  this  Is  the  first  time  people  who 
clean  out  liquor  stores  have  claimed  kinship 
to  the  patriots  who  hurled  the  tea  Into 
Boston  harbor. 

All  this  has  been  described  as  the  "New 
Morality."  The  "New  Morality"  Is  based  on 
something  else  called  "situational  ethics." 
Situational  ethics  simply  means  that  ethical 
behavior  Is  changeable  according  to  the  sit' 
nation.  And  by  situation  one  means  th« 
conditions  of  the  moment  that  govern  the 
self-interest  of  the  Individual. 

This  Is.  of  course,  the  road  to  social  chaos, 
and  we  are  well  on  it.  We  have  seen  our 
marching  preachers  claim  that  law  Is  not  to 
be  changed  by  orderly  process,  but  Is  simply 
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to  be  defied  'We  have  seen  ovir  drop-outs 
snur  at  the  isquares'  who  work,  although 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  eat  sandwiches  made 
from  wheat  raised  by  the  guy  who  got  out  of 
bed  In  Nebraska  at  5  a.m. 

We  have  sem  our  permissive  courts — and 
particularly  tl  j  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States — strip  the  classic  definitions  of  por- 
nography do^n  to  the  bone  and  then  boll 
the  bones. 

Of  more  Imnedlate  Interest  to  the  Ameri- 
can family  is  1  he  growing  philosophy  spread- 
ing through  the  high  school  corridors  that 
anything  you  can  get  away  with  Is  okay.  A 
society  that  In  based  on  anything  you  can 
get  away  wlt^  and  that,  at  the  same  time, 
seeks  to  weaken  laws,  water  down  moral 
restraints,  and  generally  enlarge  the  get-away 
area  Is  headln;  back  to  the  cave. 

In  an  article  last  year  in  The  Intercol- 
legiate Review!  Dr   Will  Herberg  said: 

"To  violate  moral  standards  while  at  the 
same  time  acknowledging  their  authority  Is 
one  thing;  to  lose  all  sense  of  the  moral 
claim,  to  repudiate  all  moral  authority  is 
something  far  more  serious.  It  is  this  loss  of 
moral  sense.  1  would  suggest  to  you,  that 
constitutes  the  real  challenge  ;n  our  time." 
How  did  we  set  this  way? 
The  reasons,  of  course,  are  complex.  But, 
perhaps,  for  oie  thing  we  got  over-worried 
about; IrustratI  an.  A  frustration  is  something 
jou  ^aRt  and  san't  have — at  least  not  right 
now. 

Human  chaiBM:ter  is  built  by  overcoming 
frustration.  Tte  boy  wants  a  bicycle.  There 
are  two  ways  lie  can  get  it  lawfully — shake 
the  dough  out  of  Dad  or  mow  enough  lawns 
to  raise  the  c^sh.  The  father  may  properly 
choose  to  exere  ise  his  beneficence,  although 
give-aways  don  t  exercise  the  muscles  of  self- 
reliance  and  self-respect. 

But  if  the  rx  y  fails  to  obtain  the  gift  and 
chooses  not  to  work  for  the  prize  he  has 
more  devious  alternatives.  He  may  steal  the 
bicycle  directly  or  he  may  break  into  enough 
cigarette  machines  to  make  the  purchase. 
Thus,  he  passe*  into  the  field  of  anti-social 
behavior. 
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Psychiatrists, 


generally,  seem  to  agree  that 


a  general  chara  Jterlstlc  of  most  Juvenile  de- 
linquents is  a  kw  frustration-tolerance.  They 
cannot  stand  ts  be  thwarted.  They  cannot 
plan  toward  a  lesirable  objective.  They  can 
only  smash  and  grab  and  insulate  themselves 
from  reality  by]  great  blankets  of  self-Justi- 
fication and  selj-pity. 

Many  of  thest  are  the  children  of  parents 
who  remember  well  the  privations  and  in- 
securities of  th  >  Great  Depression  and  who 
have  determine  1  to  give  them  all  the  "tA- 
vantages."  And  they  have  been  given  all  the 
advantages  exospt  an  appreciation  of  the 
labor  and  devot  Ion  it  takes  to  make  a  work- 
able society. 

Since  babyhood  they  have  heard  the  an- 
nouncer urge  tliem  to  "be  the  first  kid  on 
your  block"  wl  Ji  the  new  gizmo.  All  the 
power  of  advertising  persuasion  has  been 
devoted  to  making  them  expect  instant  sat- 
isfaction. And  so  we  have  what  calls  itself 
the  "New  Genet  ition." 

Can  we  wonder  too  much  that  when  it 
appears  to  then  that  Society  has  handed 
them  less  than  a  perfect  world  their  reac- 
tion Is  either  to  drop  out  or  bum  down? 

In  our  effort  10  eliminate  a  little  healthy 
frustration  at  ai  age  where  it  would  build 
patience,  tolerance  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  attainable  Wi :  may  have  condemned  these 
kids  to  the  woist  frustration  of  all.  Self- 
doubt,  anger  ai  d  unease  are  the  endemic 
diseases  of  hlpp:edom. 

Still,  the  humm  animal  has  changed  very 
little.  A  strong  t  ide  of  wistful  Idealism  flows 
beneath  tiubule  it  waves  of  self-indulgence. 
Last  year  I  had  a  free  hoiar  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, so  I  went  3ut  to  the  comer  of  Halght 
and  Ashbury  to  see  the  animals.  There  I 
picked  up  several  copies  of  the  underground 
press,  including  wmething  called  the  Berke- 


ley Barb.  And  In  the  classified  section,  among 
all  the  ads  of  deviates,  lesbians,  sadists  and 
masochists  I  came  acroes  tbe  following  from 
a  post  office  box  in  Daly  City: 

"Wanted,  attractive  girl  for  uninhibited 
weekend  fun  at  beach  house  by  member  of 
the  male  gender.  I'm  Caucasian,  clean-cut, 
25  and  shy.  Hope  you  don't  normally  answer 
ads  like  this." 

I  didn't  know  whether  this  ad  was  funny 
or  tragic.  The  eternal  male  making  the  Im- 
moral proposition  to  what  he  hopes  is  a 
fairly  moral  girl.  But  I  think  In  a  way  it 
expresses  the  dichotomy  of  the  moment — 
young  people  with  considerable  Idealism  try- 
ing to  find  fulfillment  in  sleazy  ways.  It  isn't 
going  to  work. 

There  is  nothing  new,  of  course,  about  the 
New  Morality.  One  would  have  to  cut  a  lot 
of  history  classes  to  Imagine  that  humankind 
had  not  attempted  to  find  happiness  In  utter 
animalism.  Or  that  they  would  not  attempt 
to  rationalize  misbehavior  by  claiming  lofty, 
even  spiritual  motives. 

The  temple  prostitutes  of  Astarte  3,500 
years  ago  expressed  a  philosophy  which  Play- 
boy seems  to  have  just  rediscovered.  The 
hashish-maddened  Thugs  of  India  went 
through  elaborate  religious'  rites  before  they 
set  forth  to  rob  and  strangle  travelers. 

But  none  of  these  noble  experiments  pro- 
duced workable  societies.  Nations  that  wal- 
lowed in  corruption  found  commercial 
strength  hard  to  achieve,  for  you  can't  build 
bankable  credits  where  bribery  is  the  norm 
and  graft  and  short-weight  the  custom.  And 
where  morals  standards  were  abysmal  there 
occurred,  paradoxically,  an  emasculation  of 
the  male,  for  Irresponsibility  produces  the  in- 
competence to  cope  and  it  leads  to  the  matri- 
archy which  Is  the  chief  social  headache  of 
America's  current  ghetto  societies. 

Some  people  never  recovered.  Much  of  our 
foreign  aid  has  sunk  without  a  trace  In  social 
systems  that  cannot  organize  themselves  for 
any  degree  of  success.  Other  civilizations, 
more  happily,  eventually  became  nauseated 
and  went  throvigh  puritan  renaissances,  some 
of  them  carried  to  ridiculous  extremes. 

The  popular  view  of  the  moralist  is  that  of 
a  dour  bluenose  who  doesn't  want  people  to 
have  fun.  There  are,  indeed,  such  people.  But 
the  best  excuse  for  morality  Is  a  pragmatic 
exctise.  Proper  and  reasonable  morals  pro- 
duce a  productive  society  In  which  the  fruits 
of  energy  are  protected  and  the  seed  of 
creativity  are  watered. 

Our  word  "morals"  came  from  the  old 
Latin,  "moralls.'"  simply  meaning  a  way  cf 
life.  And  our  Greek  word,  "ethics,"  Is  defined 
by  Webster  as  the  Ideal  end  of  human  action. 
It  Is  a  human  fact  that  man  generally  op- 
erates a  considerable  distance  below  his 
Ideals.  Where  his  Ideals  are  low,  his  behavior 
win  be  lower  still.  And  the  Jam  we  are  In  to- 
day Is  In  large  measure  caused  by  the  fact 
that  In  recent  years  our  mass  communica- 
tions and  entertainment  media  have  pub- 
licized deviation  for  our  traditional  moral 
standards  to  the  point  where  impressionable 
youth  Imagines  that  deviation  is  the  norm. 
Consider  the  mass  circulation  magazines, 
faced  with  ever  rising  costs,  battered  by  TV 
and  rendered  pensive  by  the  recent  demise  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  The  circulation 
struggle  is  a  bitter  one,  and  shock  sells  copies. 
The  average  Issue  of  one  leading  woman's 
magazine  now  sounds  like  a  clinical  study  of 
psychopathia  sexualls.  In  how  many  slickly- 
printed  and  beautifully-written  publications 
during  the  past  two  years  have  you  read  in- 
triguing articles  on  the  wonders  of  psy- 
chedelia? 

One  national  magazine  recently  ran  an 
admiring  piece  on  three  avant  garde  play- 
wrights— one  described  as  "a  master  of  mean- 
ingless dialogue,"  another  as  "wallowing  in 
filth,  but  writing  like  an  angel,"  and  a  third 
as  preaching  that  "up  might  as  well  be  down, 
right  might  as  well  be  wrong." 
Thousands  of  books  are  being  written  In 


America  each  year.  But  have  you  analyzed 
the  book  reviews  In  the  publications  from 
which  librarians  draw  many  of  their  pur- 
chase Ideas?  How  many  excellently-written 
books  with  thoughtful  and  constructive 
themes  are  utterly  ignored  while  the  splashes 
go  to  the  sensational,  the  odd-ball  and 
damn-America  schools?  Check  this  out  as 
you  go  through  the  book  review  sections. 

We  have  seen  the  vast  amount  of  pub- 
licity which  any  unmarried  and  defiantly 
cohabiting  movie  couple  is  guaranteed  There 
is  money  ir  blatant  misbehavior. 

And  deviates  who  were  once  furtive  are 
now  open  and  in  danger  of  becoming  evan- 
gelical. The  twisted  have  compulsion  to  twist 
others  and  recruitment  is  most  effective  and 
most  devastating  among  the  young.  Thus 
tolerance  for  the  homosexual  and  the  lesbian 
does  not.  as  many  liberals  imagine,  mean 
simply  sympathetic  understanding  for  those 
who  many  be  hooked  on  a  distressing  aber- 
ration. It  means,  in  addition,  increasingly 
effective  efforts  to  pervert  adolescents  of  low 
sophistication  and  malleable  habits. 

A  man  is  wise  to  learn  from  his  enemies 
Enemies  can  be  good  teachers.  And  the 
United  States  has,  as  Its  most  Implacable 
and  tireless  enemy,  the  communist  theo- 
reticians of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia.  How- 
ever much  Moscow  and  Peking  may  battle 
with  each  other  over  geopolitics,  they  are 
united  m  the  hope  and  belief  that  western 
civilization  will  destroy  itself. 

Some  first-time  visitors  to  Russia  are 
amazed  at  the  enforced  purltanism  of  the 
stage  and  literature.  They  are  confused  be- 
cause most  left-wing  organizations  in  the 
United  States  are  the  preachers  of  the  ut. 
most  Uberatarianism  and  move  quickly  to 
the  aid  of  purveyors  of  filth,  practitioners 
of  immoraUty  and  Inciters  to  riot. 

But  there  Is  no  confusion  at  all  In  the 
mind  of  the  dedicated  communist  The 
quickest  way  to  destroy  what  you  consider 
a  rotten  civilization  Is  to  make  It  as  rotten 
as  possible.  You  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
worst  that  Is  In  it,  counting  on  weakness 
and  pruriency  to  rot  it  from  within  You 
have  to  chop  down  a  healthy  tree,  but  a  rot- 
ten one  is  a  pushover. 

Television  entertainment  is  a  new  phe- 
nomenon in  the  world,  and  television  enter- 
tainment that  must  be  sustained  by  com- 
mercial advertising  is  a  phenomenon  of  rela- 
tively few  countries  in  which  television  is 
privately-owned. 

Advertisers  are  attracted  by  head-counts 
and  head-counts  mean  ratings.  It  Is  difficult 
to  produce  great  literature,  but  easy  to  pro- 
duce violence.  Violence  Is  action,  which  has 
particular  attraction  for  the  young. 

As  a  result  we  in  America  have  subjected 
an  entire  generation  already  to  an  almost 
unrelieved  diet  of  shoot-'em-ups.  In  a  single 
afternoon  a  child  may  see  50  people  pistoled, 
strangled,  stabbed,  burnt,  crushed  and  elimi- 
nated in  even  more  exotic  ways. 

For  a  while,  some  psychiatrists  expressed 
the  hope  that  these  vicarious  murders  would 
sublimate  inner  aggressions.  But  the  water 
level  of  youthful  violence  has  risen  Uke  a 
tidal  bore.  The  report  Issued  three  weeks  ago 
by  the  President's  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  stated  flatly  that 
much  of  the  frightening  savagery  In  the 
streets  is  a  direct  result  of  electronic  may- 
hem, ground  out  In  the  quest  for  advertising 
profits. 

The  motion  picture  Industry,  dismayed  at 
the  Inroads  of  television,  discovered  that  It 
could  lure  back  the  teen-age  crowd  with 
great  gobs  of  sex.  With  thousands  of  movie 
houses  busy  each  evening  jwurlng  gasoline 
on  the  smoldering  fires  of  normal,  stamlnate 
youth  the  results  were  predictable.  Why 
should  we  be  surprised? 

And  now  the  movies  that  were  designed  to 
halt  the  inroads  of  television  are  beginning 
to  appear  on  television.  So  now  we  have  made 
the  full  circle. 
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But  It  Is  the  stage  that  has  sunk  to  the 
lowest  depth.  The  muse  has  had  her  throat 
cut  and  the  bare-bottom  age  Is  on  us. 

Where  In  New  York  today  can  you  find  a 
•heater  that  would  Inspire  your  formative 
son  and  daughter  with  a  sense  of  heroism 
.md  self-sacrifice  and  human  triumph?  No 
wonder  Dave  Merrick,  the  theatrical  pro- 
ducer, said  this  summer  that  he  was  leaving 
:or  California  until  the  filth  clouds  blow 
ner.  Let's  hope  he  doesn't  die  In  California. 

I  think  It's  time  when  the  proprietors  of 
the  press,  the  publishers  of  popular  maga- 
zines, the  lords  of  television,  the  monguls  of 
ihe  screen  and  the  producers  of  the  stage 
looked  upon  the  social  wreckage  around  them 
md  faced  up  to  their  own  culpability. 

We  should  have  had  about  enough  of 
tUick-smack  Journalism,  the  Journalism  that 
clucks  piously  over  social  misbehavior,  por- 
trays it  In  all  its  lip-smacking  detail,  and 
waits  for  the  circulation  figures  to  soar. 

I  think  It's  time  that  the  great  television 
tycoons  and  advertisers  weighed  the  business 
of  pulling  sales  figures  up  by  pulling  Young 
America  down. 

I  see  these  gold-plated  characters  swagger- 
ing around  the  charity  balls  or  rising  at  the 
banquets  to  mouth  tired  cliches  about  their 
concern  for  the  disadvantaged  and  down- 
trodden. 

But  If,  In  their  struggle  for  wealth  and 
power,  they  help  lower  the  quality  of  life 
in  America  I  believe  they  have  something 
to  answer  for. 

I  believe  the  TV  commentator  who  fills  his 
broadcasts  with  film  clips  of  loud-mouthed 
revolutionaries  demanding  race  warfare  is  not 
entirely  guiltless  of  blood  in  the  streets.  Nor 
is  his  boss. 

I  believe  the  reporter  who  Ignores  the  dis- 
tinguished speaker  Invited  to  the  university 
platform  and  who  occupies  himself  with  In- 
terviewing the  storm  troopers  who  tried  to 
take  over  the  stage  is  not  entirely  guiltless 
of  a  breakdown  of  the  teaching  system.  Nor 
Is  his  boss. 

Let  20,000  patriotic  Americans  march  down 
Fifth  Avenue.  Let  400,000  citizens  cheer  them 
from  the  curbs.  And  let  100  bearded  Marxists 
try  to  block  the  march  somewhere  uptown. 
What  happens?  NBC,  CBS  and  ABC  and  all 
the  news  reporters  and  photographers  rush 
to  the  spot  and  give  the  Impression  that  all 
New  York  erupted  In  fury  that  someone 
would  dare  show  the  flag. 

Is  this  telling  it  like  it  is?  Or  is  this  a 
sucker  game?  The  technique  is  calculated, 
polished  and  being  used  with  increasing  fre- 
quency. Isn't  It  time  there  was  a  statute  of 
limitations  on  our  stupidity? 

I  didn't  often  agree  with  LBJ,  but  I  was 
right  with  him  when  he  asked  in  bewilder- 
ment. "Why  all  this  poor-mouthing  of 
America?" 

This  goes  far  beyond  the  effort  to  improve 
and  perfect  our  imperfect  institutions.  This 
is  an  effort  to  paralyze  the  nation  with  con- 
fusion and  self-doubt.  And  it  has  been  work- 
ing far  too  well. 

Gentlemen:  we  who  run  newspapers  or 
radio  or  TV  stations  can  sell  things.  Our 
ability  to  sell  things  keeps  us  eating. 

We  can  sell  soap,  and  we  can  sell  mlsbe- 
ha\ior.  We  can  sell  automobiles,  and  we  can 
sell  treason.  We  can  sell  breakfast  food,  and 
we  can  sell  addiction.  We  can  sell  ready-to- 
wear,  and  we  can  sell  sex. 

If  we  focus  our  cameras  on  and  turn  over 
our  front  pages  to  those  whose  aim  Is  the 
destruction  of  the  social  responsibility  that 
gives  a  people  morale  and  dignity  and  the 
power  to  react  against  subversion — then, 
goodbye  America ! 

If  we  permit  the  Institution  of  a  free  press 
to  be  used  by  those  who  can  hardly  wait  for 
the  day  when  a  iree  press  will  not  be  per- 
mitted, then  we  participate  in  our  own 
executton. 


If,  In  our  quest  for  readers  and  viewers,  we 
Ignore  all  that  has  been  right  with  our  ideals 
and  traditions  and  zero  In  on  the  cesspools 
and  the  pustules  of  our  society  then  how  can 
we  blame  our  youth  lor  wanting  to  blast  it 
level. 

Editing,  gentlemen,  as  you  all  know.  Is  se- 
lection. It  is  not  merely  the  emphasis  of  that 
which  is  truly  significant,  but  It  is  the  em- 
phasis of  constructive  and  reasonable 
thoughts  that  pwlnt  the  way  toward  real 
solutions  of  real  problems. 

If  in  1776  reports  from  Philadelphia  had 
ignored  the  Continental  Congress  and  cov- 
ered only  the  busy  bawdy  houses  we'd  never 
have  had  a  country.  And  if  all  the  decent, 
honest  citizens  doing  decent,  honest  and 
courageous  things  get  less  show  from  us  than 
the  screamers  and  hoppers  we'll  lose  that 
country. 

Editors  and  publishers  are  supposed  to  be 
sophisticated.  A  mark  of  sophistication  Is  to 
know  when  you  are  being  used. 

And.  gentlemen,  we're  being  used! 


TOWARD  MORE  ADEQUATE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY— ni 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  begun  a  campaign  to 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  as 
much  evidence  as  I  can  about  the  need 
for  upward  revision  of  social  security 
benefits. 

One  of  my  reasons  for  doing  so  is  that 
I  believe  that  the  social  security  pro- 
posals offered  by  the  administration  on 
September  30  are  inadequate  and  mis- 
directed. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  on  which  I  serve  as 
chairman,  is  conducting  a  far-reaching 
study  entitled  "Economics  of  Aging:  To- 
ward a  Pull  Share  in  Abundance."  Prom 
hearings  conducted  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  the  field,  we  have  already  gathered 
ample  evidence  about  the  deepening  re- 
tirement income  crisis  in  the  Nation. 

Recently,  for  example,  at  hearings  in 
Bergen  Coxmty,  N.J.,  the  committee 
heard  from  elderly  residents  of  com- 
munities generally  regarded  as  comfort- 
able, if  not  affluent.  From  the  elderly 
themselves,  we  heard  testimony  about 
what  it  means  to  live  on  fixed  incomes  in 
municipalities  where  all  costs  keep  going 
up  perhaps  even  more  rapidly  than  else- 
where. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  excellent  ar- 
ticles published  In  the  Hackensack,  N.J., 
Record.  I  think  they  vividly  recount  the 
problems  faced  by  millions  of  Americans 
who  find  that  poverty  or  near  poverty 
among  the  elderly  can  cause  intense 
suffering  wherever  it  strikes,  whether  in 
the  central  city  or  the  nearby  suburb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Expenses  op  Aged  Sky  High 
(By  Roger  Belrne) 

Living  costs  for  the  elderly  are  rising  more 
rapidly  than  living  costs  in  general — and 
there  is  no  end  in  sight. 

Major  factors  contributing  to  the  deteri- 
orating economic  status  of  elderly  residents 
In  Bergen  Coimty  are  likely  to  Intensify  In 
scope,  according  to  a  specialist  In  economic 
problems  of  the  aging. 

"The  outlook  for  the  elderly  Is  dismal  on 
at  least  three  fronts,  Housing  and  medical 


costs  will  continue  to  rise,  as  will  local  taxes," 
said  the  specialist,  Dr.  Gladys  EUenbogen, 
professor  of  economics  at  Montclair  State 
College  and  a  Hasbrouck  Heights  resident. 

Housing  and  medical  costs  take  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  older  resident's  spent 
dollar.  At  the  same  time,  he  fares  poorly  In 
the  competition  for  the  tax  dollar  in  Bergen 
where  school  enrollment  figures,  for  exam- 
ple, are  ever  on  the  rise.  According  to  the 
economist,  factors  that  make  Bergen  an  af- 
fluent area — Increasing  population  and  high 
and  rising  family  incomes — create  excep- 
tional economic  pressures  on  older  residents. 

TWO    PROPOSALS 

In  her  talk  at  Senate  special  Committee 
hearing  on  "Economics  of  Aging"  at  Bergen 
Mall  yesterday.  Dr.  EUenbogen  proposed, 
among  other  policies  for  relief  for  the 
elderly: 

1.  Special  savings  accounts  In  which  In- 
terest earned  on  savings  would  not  be  taxed 
until  withdrawn — at  the  lower  rate  ot  the 
nonearnlng  years  of  later  life. 

2.  Allow  the  employe's  share  of  a  con- 
tributory pension  to  be  an  itemized  deduc- 
tion from  his  adjusted  gross  Income. 

"My  suggestions  do  not  call  for  govern- 
ment spending — rather  for  less  government 
Income."  the  economist  said. 

Other  policy  suggestions  considered  by  the 
committee — with  which  she  is  In  iigree- 
ment— include  higher  property  tax  exemp- 
tions, rent  supplements,  more  extensive 
health  protection  and  higher  Social  Security 
benefits. 

Of  her  two  suggestions,  the  economist, 
who  calls  for  an  eye-to-eye  battle  with  the 
problems  of  the  elderly  today,  said  such 
measures  would  permit  all  to  help  plan  for 
older  age  with  their  own  money. 

'Pensions  should  be  portable,"  she  also 
said.  "As  it  is  now  each  time  we  leave  a 
job  and  start  a  new  one.  pension  costs  for 
the  employe  and  the  employer  rise.  Pensions 
should  vest  after  a  short  number  of  years. 
With  vesting  and  portability  we  should  al- 
ways be  21." 
In  her  analysis.  Dr.  EUenbogen  said: 
"The  cost  of  living  In  the  New  York- 
Northeastern  United  States — that's  us — has 
increased  more  in  the  last  10  years  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country. 

"So  that  we  have  had  in  New  Jersey  over 
the  last  10  years,  as  contrasted  with  the  rest 
of  the  country,  proportionately  more  people; 
more  people  over  65,  more  school-age  resi- 
dents and  the  steepest  rise  In  the  cost  of 
living  anywhere  In  the  United  States." 

Why  the  problems  for  the  elderly  will  In- 
tensify, she  said,  that  those  costs  on  which 
the  65  and  older  spend  their  income — hous- 
ing, medical  care,  and  services — are  rising 
more  rapidly  than  living  costs  in  general. 

"There  is  no  reason  to  expect  the  climb 
to  slow  down— on  the  contrary  they  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  sharply,"  she  said.  "If  I  may 
Inject  a  cynical  note — the  only  prices  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  successful  in  forcing 
down  are  stock  market  prices.  I'm  not  sure 
I  appreciate  their  antl-lnflatlon  efiforu  along 
these  lines. 

".  .  .  In  New  York-Northeastern  New  Jer- 
sey, medical  costs  In  the  past  10  years  have 
soared  63  per  cent — this  Is  as  of  June  of  this 
year — they've  probably  risen  more  In  the  last 
six  weeks." 

The  increase  in  population  65  years  and 
over  spreads  the  problem  of  generally  rising 
prices  and  upward  pressures  on  locaJ  taxes, 
on  real  estate  costs  and  on  prices  of  goods  and 
services.  The  area's  rate  of  growth  of  popu- 
lation 65  years  and  over  is  increasing  at  a 
rate  of  50  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  By  their  ever  increasing 
nvimljers,  the  older  residents  become  more 
Identifiable  In  their  common  defenselessness 
against  economic  pressures. 
"In  Bergen  Cottnty  there  are  15,084  homes 
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on  which  thf  65  or  over  taxpayers  claim  the 
$80  deductloti  on  their  prop)erty  tax  bill,"  Dr. 
Ellenbogen  Qas  reported  In  a  paper  on  "The 
EcononUcs  o^  A^ing  In  Bergen  County."  Since 
the  homeow|ier's  Income  must  be  (5,000  or 
less  to  qual^iy  for  this  deduction,  close  to 
8.000  homes  and  probably  more  have  owners 
with  $5,000  or  less  Income,  This  is  about  8 
per  cent  of  all  nonmultlple  residential  prop- 
erties In  the  county. 

In  nonpovorty  metropolitan  areas  such  as 
Bergen,  according  to  the  economist,  nearly 
one  out  of  svery  three  elderly  families  is 
below  the  poverty  level,  whereas  when  the 
family  head  Is,  for  example,  in  the  age  group 
of  55-64  the  likelihood  of  falling  Into  poverty 
cMssiflcation  Is  only  one  out  of  ten. 

Commenting  on  medical  care  in  her  talk, 
she  said: 

"The  Increise  in  our  population  (Bergen) 
is  largely  in  the  younger  and  older  groups, 
where  medic  U  care  Is  more  often  sought 
than  In  other  age  groups  .  .  .  The  demand 
for  medical  cure  has  increased  and  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  faster  than  the  supply 
of  trained  pei  sonnel  and  the  supply  of  hospi- 
tals and  nurs  Ing  homes  and  medical  .<!chools. 
Therefore  the  price  of  medical  care  will  con- 
tinue to  rise. 

"We  do  no;  want  Instant  medical  educa- 

-  tiom  We  canr  ot  have  It.  Nor  can  we  instantly 

-  build-nedical  schools  or  hospitals." 

On  rising  bousing  costs  in  Bergen,  she 
said: 

"As  a  reside  at  of  one  of  the  70  communities 
I  personally  livor  the  one-family  house  and 
voted  against  apartments  In  my  town.  As 
an  economist,  I  must  admit,  however,  the 
cost  of  a  dwelling  unit  will  be  higher  if  an 
acre  is  used  fa  r  four  single  family  homes  than 
for  40  apartments.  More  than  half  of  Ber- 
gen's 70  communities  do  not  permit  multiple 
dwellings. 

"Older  peof  le  seeking  to  sell  their  homes 
frequently  flnl  themselves  priced  out  of  both 
the  smaller  h<  me  m.arket  and  the  apartment. 
They  are  thei,  faced  with  the  rising  cost  of 
maintenance.' 

Costs  of  (ervlces  will  not  stop  rising. 
"Technological  advantages  cannot  always  be 
applied  .  .  .  V^e  will  continue  to  need  more 
teachers  and  more  policemen  and  others 
rendering  services."  Dr.  Ellenbogen  said. 

At  79,    I  House  Is  a  Habdship 


(By 
Mrs.  Anna  P 


Robert  Armbruster) 

Lucchesl  was  not  afraid  to 
tell  Sen.  Har4lson  A.  Williams.  Jr..  D-N.J.. 
her  age. 

She's  79.  Shi  also  had  quite  a  story  to  tell. 

The  Park  I^idge  resident,  a  widow  since 
1956,  said  she  i  and  her  late  husband  bought 
their  two-bed|oom  bungalow  in  Park  Ridge 
In  1935  for  $4^00.  She  recalls  that  her  prop- 
erty tax  was  $9|b  in  1936. 

This  year  h^r  expected  income  Is  $1,958. 
Her  property  tax  is  $746.  She  also  has  to 
pay  a  $260  se^er  assessment. 

ATTACHED    TO    HOME 

"I  love  my  hiome  so  dearly, "  said  Mrs.  Luc- 
chesl, one  of  japproxlmately  20  speakers  at 
the  U.S.  Senaie  Special  Committee  hearing 
on  the  "Hkionoiiilcs  of  Aging."  "It  has  so  many 
memories.  It's  a  comfortable  home,  easy  to 
take  care  of.  I'd  be  very  upset  (about  having 
to  sell  it.)" 

Mrs.  Lucchesl,  who  earned  $45  a  week  at 
a  part-time  Jdb  until  she  was  75.  said  her 
property  tax  jumped  from  $98  in  1936  to 
$129  In  1946.  f  182  in  1956,  $462  In  1966.  to 
$746  this  year.  ; 

She  noted  tl^at  she  also  spends  about  $180 
a  year  for  njedlcation.  leaving  her  with 
slightly  less  tiian  $800  for  food,  clothing, 
beat,  and  all  ^ther  living  expenses. 

Mrs.  Lucche$l  was  one  of  many  speakers 
who  told  Sen.  WUllams  at  the  hearing  yes- 
terday at  Bergen  MaU  auditorium,  Paramvis, 
of  the  huge   ^pense   to   senior  citizens   of 


property  taxes,  housing  costs  and  medical 
expenses.  Approximately  350  persons,  includ- 
ing many  public  officials,  attended  the 
hearing. 

SEEKS    MORE    BENEPTrS 

Sen.  Williams  told  the  press  that  armed 
with  testimony  he  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  have  taken  at  hearings  through- 
out the  nation,  he  intends  to  introduce  a 
bill  that  will  increase  Social  Security  pay- 
ments to  the  elderly.  After  this  action  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  he  said.  "We  would 
hoi>e  to  do  the  realistic  job  of  making  the 
payments  In  the  future  according  to  a  cost- 
of-living  escalating  schedule,  so  we  won't 
have  to  change  the  figures  annually. 

John  Terhune.  78,  of  P.irk  Ridge,  described 
as  derperate  the  plight  of  many  elderly  home- 
owners. "The  property  tax  has  now  reached 
She  point  of  confiscation,"  he  declared. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Krasnow,  director  of  the  Ber- 
gen County  Office  on  Aging,  also  told  Wil- 
liams and  the  approximately  350  persons  at 
the  liearing: 

"We  must  find  a  way  to  take  the  tax  bur- 
den off  the  property  owner." 

Other  speakers  noted  the  small  number  of 
apartments  available  to  senior  citizens.  One 
man  called  for  ceilings  on  rent. 

Ralph  Van  Syckle,  Tenafly  welfare  direc- 
tcr,  said  in  his  town,  regarded  as  financially 
well-to-do,  senior  citizens  are  also  afraid 
they  will  have  to  give  up  their  homes. 

"They  do  not  want  to  move  out  of  Ten- 
afly," he  said.  "Because  of  their  pride  they 
told  me  they  did  not  want  to  receive  public 
assistance  of  any  kind.  Most  aged  have  pride 
and  do  not  want  to  be  on  relief  roles." 

He  suggested  the  name  "Old  Age  Assist- 
ance '  be  changed  to   "Old  Age  Pensions". 

SLUM    CONDmoNS 

John  Perry,  director  of  the  Englewood 
Neighborhood  Center,  suggested  a  federal  De- 
partment on  Aging,  noted  the  special  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly  in  slum  areas. 

"Senior  citizens  living  in  slum  areas  are 
paying  in  excess  of  the  worth  of  their  rentals 
with  little  or  no  services,"  he  said.  "Premises 
are  unkempt,  overcrowded  flretraps,  tinflt  for 
human  habitation.  We  should  have  more 
residences  for  senior  citizens,  and  should  es- 
tablish discount  centers  for  the  aged." 

He  also  advocated  abolition  by  businesses 
and  industry  of  mandatory  retirement  ages. 

Irving  Steinberg,  president  of  the  Golden 
Age  Club  of  the  Hackensack  TMHA,  called 
for  low-cost  public  transportation  for  senior 
citizens. 

"Between  9  and  4  we  would  like  to  get 
low-cost  transportation,"  he  said.  "At  that 
time,  buses  are  running  empty." 

The  senator  replied  he  hopes  tills  will  come 
about  in  New  Jersey.  "Throughout  the  coun- 
try there  are  enlightened  bus  companies  that 
are  reducing  fares."  Williams  commented. 

Other  panel  members  Included  Rep.  Henry 
Helstoski.  D-N.J.;  Freeholder  William  J.  Dor- 
gan;  and  State  Senators  Willard  B.  Knowl- 
ton  and  Joseph  C.  Woodcock.  Jr. 


TOWARD  MORE  ADEQUATE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY— IV 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  many  millions  of  elderly 
Americans  are  living  on  Incomes  that 
support  neither  comfort  nor  even  basic 
needs. 

For  that  reason,  It  is  vital  that  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  which  will  raise 
overall  social  security  benefits  and  will 
also  raise  minimum  benefits  to  levels 
worthy  of  a  great  Nation. 

For  that  reason,  too,  I  am  placing  in 
the  Record  letters,  statements,  and  other 
exhibits  which  show  how  intense  the 
needs  of  our  elders  are. 


The  Special  Committee  on  Aging — now 
conducting  a  study  of  the  "Economics  of 
Aging:  Toward  a  Full  Share  In  Abun- 
dance"—is  systematically  gathering  in- 
formation in  Washington  and  in  the  field 
on  all  aspects  of  the  retirement  income 
crisis. 

At  one  hearing  held  recently  in  New 
Jersey,  the  committee  received  direct 
evidence  to  the  economic  pressures  upon 
the  elderly  in  a  county  where  large  num- 
bers of  retirees  had  gathered  in  recent 
years.  Many  of  them  had  saved  for  years 
for  security  in  old  age:  many  were  will- 
ing to  work  even  yet,  if  they  could  find 
jobs.  They  were  not  poor,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  not  secure. 

The  Atlantic  City  Press  provided  a 
good  account  of  the  problems  expressed 
at  that  hearing.  I  aslc  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  one  more  argument  for  appropriate 
congressional  action  on  social  security 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 
as  follows : 

Senior  Cftizens'  Incomes  "Stuck," 
Senate  tJNrr  Told 
(By  Jack  Welgand) 
Cape  May. — Senior  citizens   with    "stuck  " 
incomes  are  caught  in  the  tentacles  of  ris- 
ing costs,  it  was  disclosed  Friday  at  a  hear- 
ing conducted  here  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging. 

Some  hoped-for  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  senior  citizens  included  fewer  limitations 
on  social  security  benefits,  more  diversified 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  benefits,  more  low 
cost  housing  and  adequate  transportation 
facilities  for  the  elderly. 

"Our  purpose,"  committee  chairman  Sen. 
Harrison  A.  Williams.  (D-N.Y.)  said,  "Is  to 
learn  first  hand  about  the  pressures  upon 
the  elderly  in  a  community  and  county  in 
which  large  numbers  of  persons  have  come 
for  retirement." 

Retirees  have  planned  carefully  for  their 
later  years  and  even  the  most  careful  plans 
can  be  disrupted  by  change  and  rising  cost, 
he  said. 

"The  best  and  most  practical  testimony 
comes  from  the  people  directly  affected 
by  government  policy  and  actions,"  the  sena- 
tor said. 

"Today  we  are  in  a  county  where  many 
persons  have  come  from  elsewhere  to  retire 
in  an  area  where  18  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion Is  more  than  65  years  of  age." 

The  first  of  four  panels  to  testify  was  made 
up  of  retired  citizens  who  had  either  been 
bom  in  Cape  May  County  or  had  migrated 
here  from  other  more  populated  areas. 

One  of  the  citizens  who  had  retired  to 
Cape  May  from  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Al  Morgan,  discussed  the  limitations 
of  employment  Income  on  the  retiree  col- 
lecting federal  pensions  or  social  security. 
"Using  myself  as  an  example,  he  said.  "I 
had  to  turn  down  a  position  on  a  Department 
of  Aging  TV  program  because  it  would  re- 
duce my  veteran's  pension  to  a  ix>lnt  where 
It  would  cost  me  money  to  work." 

Wages  and  prices  are  contlnuallj  on  the 
rise  and  as  wages  go  up  so  does  the  price  of 
commodities  and  "the  senior  citizen  with  a 
fixed  Income  is  stuck,"  Morgan  said.  "Even 
the  seven  per  cent  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity has  been  eaten  up  with  taxation  and 
prices,"  he  said. 

"The  aged  must  live  on  a  fixed  income  In  a 
period  of  Inflation."  John  Edmunds,  another 
of  the  panel  of  retirees,  said. 

"How  can  the  aged  with  an  Income  fixed 
to  low-cost  living  adjust  themselves  to  an 
era  of  inflation  when  the  city  seeks  to  keep 
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pace  with   other  cities,   and  when  scbooU 
strive  to  meet  their  requirements."  he  asked. 
Some  of  the  advantages  In  retiring  In  a  sea- 
shore area  were  cited  by  Walter  Measday. 

A  seashore  community  such  as  Cape  May 
lias  a  relatively  moderate  climate  that  makes 
fuel  bills  more  modest.  The  clothing  worn  is 
more  informal  and  less  expensive.  There  U 
recreation  in  the  form  of  fishing,  bathing 
and  boating  or  If  you  like  gardening  or  bird 
watching,   they're  at  your   doorstep. 

Even  in  a  period  of  high  building  costs,  you 
can  build  or  buy  a  home  for  less  than  in  a 
metropolitan  area.  Taxes  are  lower  and  tem- 
porary Jobs  during  the  summer  months  are 
available  for  older  persons  to  supplement 
their  income. 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  are  disad- 
vantages such  as  lack  of  permanent  year- 
round  employment  and  limited  shopping  fa- 
cilities unle38  you  own  an  automobile, "  Meas- 
day said.  ,_  ..  ^ 
After  hearing  the  testimony  of  the  first 
panel.  Sen.  Williams  said,  "I  feel  the  popu- 
lation on  retirees  Va.  Cape  May  will  rise  after 
the  recommendation  of  this  panel." 

Some  of  the  things  being  done  to  help 
the  aged  In  Cape  May  were  outlined  by  Mrs. 
Anne  Zahora.  executive  director  of  the  Cape 
May  office  on  Aging. 

"With  the  cooperation  of  the  local  mer- 
chants, we  make  discount  purchasing  cards 
avaUable  for  the  senior  citizen  which  have 
laeen  of  great  help  especially  in  prescription 
needs."  she  said. 

A  monthly  news  letter  for  retirees,  an  In- 
formation booth  manned  by  the  elderly  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  a  local  TV  show  aimed  at 
the  senior  citizen,  plus  an  Informational  and 
referral  service  for  the  retiree  were  some  of 
the  other  services  she  outlined. 

The  second  panel  to  testify  before  the 
senator  consisted  of  city  and  county  govern- 
ment officials  led  off  by  city  manager  Jack 
Needles  who  outlined  some  of  the  advantages 
retired  persons  offer  a  community. 

"It  has  been  our  experience  that  these 
people  bring  with  them  a  great  deal  of  talent, 
vlUllty  and  clearness  of  thought  In  the  ap- 
proach to  municipal  matters.  Needles  said. 
The  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  re- 
tiree leads  to  more  comprehensive  planning 
and  insight  in  many  of  the  cities  important 
committees  such  as  the  planning  board,  the 
recreation  committee  and  the  mayor's  ad- 
visory committee,  he  added. 

Present  legislation  is  Inadequate  by  not 
providing  the  older  person  with  the  economic 
abUlty  to  integrate  and  participate  in  the 
comm"unlty.  Needles  said. 

"People  living  on  flixed  incomes  become 
■victims  of  the  very  programs  that  are  in- 
tended to  help  them,"  David  Heacock,  direc- 
tor of  Cape  May  Urban  Renewal,  said. 

In  federal  assistance  programs  such  as 
urban  renewal,  a  plan  of  community  im- 
provement forces  property  owners  to  main- 
tain their  properties  to  comply  with  build- 
ing and  housing  code  requirements  forcing 
debts  upon  the  elderly  to  comply  vrtth  the 
law.  he  added. 

"A  major  problem  Is  locating  low  cost 
housing  near  convenient  shopping  and  other 
faclliUes  within  easy  reach  of  senior  citizens, 
Heacock  said. 

One  of  the  solutions  offered  by  Needles  was 
to  create  state  or  regional  agencies  to  assist 
local  governments  lacking  expertise  in  devel- 
oping hotising  projects  for  the  elderly. 

Once  again  the  problem  of  transportation 
was  brought  to  light  by  Jack  Buchanan,  di- 
rector of  the  Cape  May  County  Food  Stamp 
Program. 

"Many  older  i>ersona  have  had  to  drop  out 
ot  the  program  because  they  were  unable  to 
find  transportation  to  get  their  food  stamps," 
he  said. 

Although  the"  program  has  proven  to  be 
highly  worthwhile.  Buchanan  cited  "pride- 
as  one  reason  there  are  not  more  people  in- 
volved m  It. 


First  to  speak  on  the  third  panel  was  Ruben 
R.  Blane.  district  manager  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity AdmlnUUatlon  of  Atlantic  and  Cape 
Mav  Coimtles. 

"The  state  lists  three  resort  areas  as  sur- 
plus labor  areas  during  poet-season  with  an 
employment  rate  far  above  the  state  average," 
he  said. 

However,  Cape  May  and  Atlantic  counties 
ranked  first  and  second  of  all  the  counties  in 
the  state  with  families  having  Income  of  less 
than  $3,000,  Blane  said,  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  retirees. 

"As  of  the  end  of  1968,  monthly  benefits  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  $14  million,  were  being 
paid  to  residents  of  Cape  May  County,  while 
those  In  Atlantic  County  added  up  to  almost 
$34  million  annually,"  he  added. 

One  out  of  every  five  in  Cape  May  County 
and  one  out  of  every  six  residents  in  Atlantic 
County  receive  social  security  benefits,  Blane 
said. 

"Like  other  parts  of  the  social  security 
program,  medicare  has  become  an  accepted 
part  of  American  life,  contributing  greatly 
to  the  health  and  security  of  our  35,000  older 
citizens  In  Cape  May  and  Atlantic  counties," 
he  said. 

The  fundamental  dilemma  is  the  need  for 
more  medical  care  than  the  average  younger 
person.  The  retiree's  fixed  Income  is  much 
lower  and  they  cant  afford  to  pay  the  premi- 
um costs  now  charged  for  care,  Blane  added. 
"Our  older  people  are  getting  about  20 
per  cent  more  hospital  care  than  they  re- 
ceived before  medicare,  thus  extending  their 
lives,"  he  said.  "Still  the  increase  in  medical 
care  costs  are  rising  and  we're  giving  this  our 
primary  attention."  he  said. 

Restrictions  under  the  present  medicare 
law  actually  keep  the  most  needy  persons 
from  receiving  aid  when  they  need  it  most, 
Mrs.  Ann  Magee.  director  of  The  Jersey  Cape 
Visiting  Homemakers  Service,  said. 

"If  a  case  is  decided  to  be  terminal,  there 
are  no  benefits  for  unskilled  asslsUnce  as 
is  available  with  our  agency,"  she  said. 

The  need  for  better  communications  be- 
tween the  physician  and  the  home  health 
agency,  the  discontinuation  of  care  pay- 
ments before  the  person  Is  completely  re- 
covered and  the  attitude  of  some  profession- 
als that  if  a  patient  appears  successful,  he 
should  pay  for  his  own  care,  were  other 
problems  outlined  for  the  committee. 

A  panel  of  "green  thumb"  workers  also 
spoke  before  the  committee,  reiterating  the 
problems  of  the  tiged  as  they  have  encoun- 
tered them. 

The  Department  of  Labor-sponsored  jroup 
is  now  working  In  15  states.  Including  10 
counties  of  New  Jersey  employing  143  men, 
the  oldest  of  which  Is  95. 


TOWARD  MORE  ADEQUATE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY— V 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  evidence  movmts  every  day 
on  the  need  for  more  adequate  social 
security  benefits. 

As  I  have  said  on  these  pages  within 
recent  days,  Congress  should  act  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  to  raise  minimum 
benefits  and  to  make  a  really  substantial 
across-the-board  increase.  The  10  per- 
cent general  increase  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  inadequate,  unrealistic,  and 
off-target.  It  fails,  for  example,  to  raise 
the  $55  minimum  benefit  to  a  higher  level 
before  adding  the  10-percent  increase. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Aging  has 
already  issued  reports  indicating  that 
more  than  7  million  older  Americans  live 
in  poverty  or  near-poverty.  It  has  re- 
printed data  showing  that  50  percent  of 


elderly  single  people  living  alone  have  in- 
comes of  less  than  $1,480.  and  one-fourth 
have  $1,000  or  less.  Also,  the  committee 
has  tried  to  emphasize  that  economic  in- 
security among  the  elderly  should  be  of 
concern  to  all  generations. 

The  national  statistics  on  need  among 
the  elderly  are  worthy  of  considerable 
concern,  but  the  problem  is  even  more 
severe  in  certain  geographical  regions. 

The  New  York  Times  of  October  23, 
for  example,  contains  a  front-page  story 
which  declared  that  a  retired  couple  in 
the  New  York  City  area  needs  to  spend 
11  percent  more  than  retired  couples  in 
other  cities  to  maintain  a  moderate 
standard  of  living.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Times  article  and  statisti- 
cal tables  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord.  I 
commend  the  sponsors  of  the  rally  de- 
scribed in  that  story  including  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens.  The 
elders  of  New  York  City  provided  mov- 
ing, personal  testimony  about  the  daily 
struggle  they  face  in  attempting  to  pay 
for  daily  necessities. 

I  also  point  out,  as  emphatically  as  I 
can,  that  the  problems  described  In  the 
New  York  Times  are  not  limited  to  the 
central  urban  areas.  Recently,  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  conducted  a 
hearing  in  Bergen  County,  N.J.,  just 
across  the  Hudson  River  from  upper 
Manhattan.  There  we  heard  about  the 
economic  pressures  upon  the  elderly  in 
suburban  areas.  Elderly  individuals  who 
had  lived  for  decades  in  a  community 
were  finding  out  that  rising  real  estate 
taxes  and  other  costs  are  causing  wide- 
spread despair  and  desperation. 

For  that  hearing,  the  committee  was 
fortunate  in  having  a  working  paper 
prepared  by  Dr.  Gladys  Ellenbogen.  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Montclair  SUte 
College.  She,  too,  discussed  the  high  cost- 
of-living  in  the  New  York  City-Northern 
New  Jersey  metropolitan  area,  and  she 
provided  the  following  report  on  the  out- 
look for  the  elderly  in  Bergen  County: 

Briefly,  the  outlook  is  dismal  on  at  least 
three  fronts:  housing  and  medical  costs  will 
continue  to  rise  and  local  taxes  will  rise. 
Any  help  for  the  elderly  can  only  come  from 
levels  of  government  above  the  municipal 
level.  With  the  exception  of  greater  property 
tax  deductions  lor  the  elderly,  which  Is  a 
matter  for  the  New  Jersey  legislature,  other 
help  must  come  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment through  raising  social  security  and 
through  greater  Income  lax  relief. 

Housing  costs  will  continue  to  rise  because 
of  the  intensifled  demand  lor  housing  in  Ber- 
gen County  and  because  of  the  slow  rate  of 
growth  of  housing  units.  For  the  first  quarter 
of  1969  the  total  authorized  dwelling  uniU 
in  Bergen  County  amoi'nted  to  469.  a  sharp 
decrease  from  the  1,447  in  the  first  three 
monttu  of  1968  or  the  1.000  units  of  the  first 
three  months  of  1967.  This  failure  to  keep 
up  with  past  years  cannot  be  attributed  to 
tight  money  because  many  counties  In  the 
State  sharply  Increased  their  authorized 
dwelling  units  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1969  over  previous  years. 

Medical  costs  will  continue  to  rise  because 
of  the  inadequate  supply  relative  to  the  de- 
mand for  medical  services.  Even  if  an  exten- 
sive health  insurance  program  were  to  be 
enacted  at  the  Federal  government  level  there 
can  be  no  instant  increase  in  the  number  of 
trained  professional  personnel  nor  can  there 
be  an  Instant  Increase  in  the  number  of 
health  care  facilities  such  as  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes 
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I  Prom  ihe  New  York  Times, 
Oct.  23,  19691 

RETniED    COU'LES    IN    CrTY    PiND    LIVING 
MORX    COSTLT 

A  retired  coui  le  in  the  New  York  City  area 
needs  to  spend  1  per  cent  more  than  retired 
couples.,  in  othet  major  cities  to  maintain  a 
moderate  stand4rd  of  living. 

The  regional  office  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labcr  Statistics  issued  a  survey 
yesterday  that  showed  that  for  retired  cou- 
ples, keeping  up  with  the  Joneses  means 
keeping  a  close  'vatch  on  every  dollar. 
To  maintain  what  people  generally  con- 
Ider  a  moderate  standard  of  living,  a  retired 
couple  here  nee  Is  $4,407  a  year,  $398  a  year 
more  than  they  needed  in  1967,  according  to 
the  Federal  ager  cy. 

had  real  meaning  yesterday 
for  more  than  4,  OOO  old  people  who  gathered 
at  a  Manhattan  Center  rally  to  protest  what 
one  speaker  calUd  "the  Scylla  and  Charybdls 
of  Jk  fixed  income  and  rising  prices." 

and    white   "senior   power" 
people  made  it  clear  that 
they  felt  the  sur  rey's  budget  for  a  low  stand- 
ard of  living— .$2.947— was  very  low  Indeed. 
I^jld    Landln  )erg,    an   82-year-old    great- 
'""'""*'"""    "'"'•  keeps  house  for  himself  and 


grandfather  who 


his  wife,  who  is  111,  said:  "Everytlme  I  go  to 
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the  prices  are  higher.  We 
movie  in  years,  except  once 
in  a  while  to  Ra  lio  City.  The  prices  are  still 
reasonable  there," 

Philip  Berman  a  76-year-old  retired  insur- 
ance salesman,  i  oted,  "You  gotta  cut  here 
cut  there,  and  fl  daily  decide  that  you're  go- 
ing to  make  do.  ' 

He  and  his  wlf  >  live  primarily  on  his  $188- 
Securlty  check,  which  pro- 
less   than   the   low-income 
by   the   Bureau   of  Labor 


Jnoted,  "Entertainment  is 
completely  out  lor  us  now.  My  wife  and  I 
have  cut  all  the  v  ay  back  on  clothing." 

The  budget  estimates,  which  reflect  prices 
i  the  spring  of  this  year,  are  supposed  to 
reflect  a  reasonable  manner  of  living,  not 
mere  su  Insistence, 


JD   HOUSING    HIGH 

iple  was  described  as  a  hus- 

ver,  and  his  wife,  who  are 

living  alone,  enjoying  fairly 

'     ;  hospital  and  medical 

Medicare,  and  occupy- 

or  six-room  mortgage-free 

-three-room  rented  apart- 
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home  furnishings,  ma- 
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to  maintain  a  higher  than  moderate  stand- 
ard of  living,  which  might  include  using  air- 
condltlonlng,  perhaps  a  car,  and  more  paid 
services,  a  total  of  $6,623  a  year  would  be 
needed  in  the  New  York  area. 

The  higher  figure  Is  about  $800  a  year  more 
than  in  the  national  urban  average.  But 
Boston  requires  a  budget  of  $6,761  to  main- 
tain a  similar  standard. 

The  biggest  cost  Items  for  retired  couples 
were,  as  expected,  food  and  housing.  The 
lower  standard  budget,  allowed  only  $34  a 
year  for  transportation  for  the  couple. 

The  biggest  cheers  at  the  older  people's 
rally  came  for  a  bill  introduced  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  yesterday  by  Representa- 
tive Jacob  H,  Gilbert,  Bronx  Democrat,  which 


would  raise  the  minimum  Social  Security 
payment  from  $55  a  month  to  $90  by  1970 
and  to  $120  by  1972 

President  Nixon  recently  proposed  a  10  per 
cent  increase  in  Social  Security  benefits  and 
noted  that  the  average  retired  couple  now 
receives  $2,040  a  year  in  benefits  and  Is  al- 
lowed to  earn  another  $1,600  without  any 
loss  of  benefits. 

Mayor  Lindsay  was  the  only  one  of  the 
three  mayoral  candidates  to  accept  an  invi- 
tation from  the  sponsoring  organizations  to 
address  the  gathering.  He  cited  what  he  said 
were  his  achievements  on  behalf  of  the  el- 
derly, noting  the  half-fare  subway  and  bus 
fare,  rent  rollbacks  and  Increased  police 
protection. 


that  if  the  couple  wanted 


COSTS  FOR  RETIRED  ARE  UP  SHARPLY 

A  chart  compiled  by  tlie  US.  Bureau  o1  Labor  Statistics  sliowing  the  annual  cost  of  consumer  goods  for  retired  couples  at  3  standards 
of  living  in  the  New  Yorii  area  and  urban  areas  as  a  whole 


New  York  area  cost 


Urban  U.S.  cost 


1969 


1967 


Percent 
rise 


1969 


1967 


Percent 
rise 


Lower  budget: 

Total  family  costs $2,947 

Food 919 

Housing 1  239 

Transport..  34 

Clothing  and  personal  care 249 

Medicalcare. 353 

Other 153 

Intermediate  budget: 

Total  family  costs _  4,407 

Food 1.277 

Housing 1.835 

Transport 269 

Clothing  and  personal  care 412 

Medicalcare 355 

Other...  259 

Higher  budget: 

Total  family  costs 6,623 

Food 1,543 

Housing    2  858 

Transport 685 

Clothing  and  personal  care 617 

Medicalcare 357 

Other 5j3 


{2,683 


9.8 


»2,777 


$2,556 
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11.7 
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851 
1,010 
205 
240 
334 
137 


789 
939 
191 
217 
294 
126 


7.6 
7.3 
10.6 
13.6 
8.7 
8.6 


4,009 
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3,940 


3,626 
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1,173 
1,682 
247 
368 
303 
236 


8.9 
9.1 
8.9 
12.0 
17.2 
9.8 


1,131 
1,433 
412 
396 
337 
231 
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1,330 
382 
357 
296 
213 


7.7 
7.9 
10.9 
13.9 
8.5 
8.7 


6,012 


10.2 


5,803 


5,335 
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1,418 
2,609 
617 
550 
304 
514 


8.8 
9.5 
11.0 
12.2 
17.4 
9.5 


1,387 
2,239 
735 
608 
339 
495 


1,285 
2,066 
682 
549 
299 
454 


8.4 
7.8 
10.7 
13.4 
9.0 
8.8 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969:   REV- 
ENUE GAIN  AND  LOSS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  House- 
approved  version  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969,  according  to  a  report  prepared 
by  the  staffs  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  grants  $9,273  billion 
in  tax  relief  while  picking  up  $6,855  bil- 
lion in  new  revenue  from  loophole  clos- 
ings. These  figures  are  for  1979,  when  all 
provisions  of  the  bill  would  be  in  efifect. 

In  other  words,  the  House-approved 
bill  would  mean  a  reduction  in  Federal 
revenues  of  $2,418  billion  in  1979. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
should  balance  or  come  close  to  balanc- 
ing revenue  lost  through  tax  relief  with 
revenue  gained  through  loophole  clos- 
ings, and  that  tax  relief  should  flow 
primarily  to  middle-  and  low-income 
families. 

Looking  ahead,  I  can  see  no  lessening 
in  demands  on  the  Federal  dollar. 

If  we  are  to  solve  the  housing  short- 
age, establish  some  sort  of  revenue-shar- 
ing program  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, clean  the  air  and  water,  eradicate 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  rejuvenate  our 
cities,  we  should  not  act  at  this  time  to 
reduce  Federal  revenues. 


Because  of  existing  loopholes,  we  can 
grant  tax  relief  where  it  is  needed  most 
and  still  pick  up  even  new  revenue  to 
offset  that  loss. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  it  might  be  useful 
to  summarize  the  daily  actions  of  the 
Finance  Committee  as  they  affect  the 
balance  between  tax  relief  and  tax 
reform. 

The  figures,  which  may  well  be  on  the 
conservative  side,  have  been  developed 
by  the  AFL-CIO. 

My  intent  in  publicizing  these  figures 
is  not  to  endorse  or  oppose  any  particular 
section  of  the  bill,  but  merely  to  note  any 
increases  or  decreases  in  the  revenue  lost 
which  result  if  the  House  bill  became  law. 

The  figures  are  listed  by  the  date  the 
Finance  Committee  made  public  its  ac- 
tions on  a  particular  section  of  the  House 
bill.  These  figures  indicate  that  as  of 
October  24,  actions  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  would  reduce  Federal  revenues 
by  $455  million  more  than  the  House- 
approved  bill. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  table 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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HoMMbill 


Administration  proposal 


Senate  action 


MtaTMK* 

betwMo 

HouM  tot 

Senala 

when 

prsvisMnt 

luUy 

eflectiv* 

(millions) 


Oct  9:  Munldpil  bMidt. 


Delete  subsidy.  Deleted  bonds  from  LTP,  kept 
in  allocation.  Revenue  gain,  $45,000,000. 


Od.  10: 

50  prretnt  maiimum  tai  on 

earned  income. 
Gasoline- tax  deductiM 


Capital  gains  holding  period... 
Deferred  compensatioi 


Support  House  bill.  Revenue  loss,  -$100,000,000. 

Eliminate  deduetibilify.  Revenue  gain  $390,- 

000,000. 
Retain  present  law  6-month  holding  period. 

Revenue  gain.  $0. 
Deleted  House  provision.  Revenue  gain,  $0 


Investment  tax  credit. . . 

Oct  13: 

Charitable  contributions. 


Unlimited  charitable-contribu- 
tion deduction. 
Oct  14: 

Income  averagint 


Subsidize  interest  tor  municipality  issuing 
tanble  bonds.  Interest  income  would  be 
indwM  in  LTP  and  allocation  ot  deduction. 
Revenue  gain.  $80,000,000. 

Reduce  maximum  tax  on  earned  income  to  50- 
percent  rate.  Revenue  loss,  -$100,000,000. 
No  provision 

Extend  from  6  months  to  1  year.  Revenue  gain, 

$150,000,000. 
Tax  deferred  compensation  when  received  at 

rate  equivalent  to  rate  in  year  earned.  Revenue 

Re^al'  with  some  exceptions  and  amortization    Supported  Housewith  some  exceptions.  Revenue 
liberalizations.  Revenue  gain,  $2,800,000,000.        gain,  $3,100,000,000. 

Increase  deduction  limit  to  50  percent  Revenue  Support  with   some  changes.   Revenue   loss, 

loss  -$30  000  000.  -$30,000,000.  .,«««« i«wi 

Repeal  with  a  5-year  phaseout  rule.  Revenue  House  pUn.  Revenue  gam,  $50,000,OOT 

gain,  $50,000,000. 

Extend    income   averaging   to   capiUl   gains.  Supported  House.  Revenue  loss,  $300,000,000... 

wagering,   and   gift   income;   and   liberaliza 

rate.  Revenue  loss,  $300,000,000. 


Deleted  subsidy  proposal.  Deleted  inclusion  of 
interest  in  LTP  and  allocation.  Revenuo 
gain,  $0. 


Delete  provision. 
No  provision 


$80 


■flOO 


Retain   present  law  6-month  holding  period. 

Revenue  gain.  $0. 
Deleted  House  provision.  Revenue  gain,  $0 


-150 
-2S 


Moving  expenses... 
Interest  deductions. 


Oct  15: 

Accumulation  trusts. 

Foreign  tax  credits... 


Multiple  corporations. 


Conglomerates. 

Oct  16: 

Surtax 


Financial  institutions.. 


Oct  17:  Farm  losses. 


Oct  20:  Real  estate. 


Oct  21: 

Capital  gains  maximum  tax- 
individuals. 


Capital  gains  maximum  tax- 
corporations. 
Oct  23:  Percentage  depletion 


Liberalize  moving-expense  deduction.  Revenue 

loss,  $100,000,000. 
Limit  deduction  ol  interest  on  lunds  borrowed  to 

carry  investments.  Revenue  gain,  $20,000,000. 

Tax  trust  income  as  if  earned  by  beneficiaries. 
Revenue  gam,  $70,000,000. 

Limit  income-tax  credits  for  foreign  osses  and 
trim  tax  advantaies  of  foreign  royalties. 
Revenue  gain,  $85,(SOO,000. 

Limit  corporations  to  one  $25,000  surtax  ex- 
emption—8-year  transition.  Revenue  gain, 
$235,000,000. 

Deny  interest  deduction  in  certain  corporate 
merger  activities.  Revenue  gain,  $70,000,000. 

5  percent  surtax  to  June  30,  1970.  Revenue 
gain,  $3,100,000,000. 
.  Limit  bad-debt  deduction:  tax  gain  on  sale  ol 
securities  as  income,  not  capital  gains:  limit 
tax  exemption  of  foreign  depositors.  Revenue 
gai     $460,000,000. 

Limit  tax  advantages  of  certain  farm  losses, 
through  the  establishment  of  excess-deduc- 
tion account;  tighten  depreciation  recapture 
rules,  capital-gains  provisions  applying  to 
livestock,  and  hobby-loss  provisions.  Revenue 
gain,  $20,000,000. 

Limit  double  depreciation  to  new  housing. 
Other  real  estate  limited  to  150  percent 
and  used  property  to  straight  line.  Allow  5- 
year  amortization  lor  rehabilitation  on  low- 
cost  housing  and  provide  fufi  recapture  upon 
sale  of  property.  Revenue  gain,  $1 ,005,000,000. 

Eliminate  25  percent  maximum.  Revenue  gain 
$360,000,000. 

Raise  alternathe  rate  from  the  present  25  per- 
cent to  30  percent.  Revenue  gain  $175,000,000. 

Reduce  depletion  to  20  percent  for  gas  and  oil 
and  comparable  reductions  in  depletion  for 
other  minerals.  Revenue  gain,  $400,000,000. 


Supported  House.  Revenue  loss,  $100,000,000.. 
Delete.  Revenue  gain,  $0. 


Accepted  House  with  exception  for  railroad 
rolling  stock.  Revenue  gain,  $3,100,000,000. 

Accepted  House  bill  phis  administration  modifi- 
cations. Revenue  toss,  -$30,000,000. 

House  plan  with  some  exceptions  in  phaseout 
Revenue  gain,  slightly  less  than  $50,000,000. 

Delete  capital  gains,  wagering,  and  gift  income 
from  income  eligible  tor  averaging.  Retain 
House  rate  liberalization.  Revenue  toss, 
$110,000,000. 
Accepted  House.  Added  setf-emptoyed.  Revenuo 
toss.  $110,000,000. 
.  Put  over 


0) 

-f$190 

-10 


Support  House.  Revenue  gain,  $70,000,000 

Support  House  with  change  in  treatment  of 
foreign  royalties.  Revenue  gain,  $50,000,000. 

Supported  House.  Revenue  gain,  $235,000,000. 
Support  House.  Revenue  gain,  $70,000,000 

Accepted  House.  Revenue  gain,  $3,100.000,000. . 

Support  House  bill  with  some  changes.  Revenue 
gain,  $410,000,000. 

Strengthen  House  bill  so  that  EDA  rules  apply 
to  taxpayers  with  nonfarm  income  of  $25.000 — 
House  uses  $50,000.  Revenue  gain,  $50,000,000. 


Supports  House  bill  but  suggests  more  favorable 
recapture  provisions  on  residential  housing 
and  certain  lederally  assisted  projects. 
Revenue  gain,  $1,005,0M),000. 


Eliminate  maximum  tax  only  for  persons  with 
large  amounts  of  capital  gains.  Revenue  gain, 
$300,000,000. 

Supports  House.  Revenue  gain.  $175,000,000 

Accept  House  proposal.  Revenue  gain,  $400,- 
000,000. 


Accepted  and  slightly  strengthened.  RevoniM 

gain,  $80,000,0%. 
Delete  House  provision 


-1-10 
-65 


Strengthened  phaseout  and  weakened  etiectivt 
date.  Revenue  gam,  $235,000,000. 


Put  over. 


Oct  24:  Limit  on  tax  preferences 
and  altocation  of  deductions. 


Other  actions  to  Oct  24. 
Total 


Provide  a  minimum  tax  and  require  deduction 

be  altocated  between  taxable  and  nontaxable 

income.  (Corporations  not  included.)  Revenue 

gain,  $545,000,000.  „  ■     ..nnnnnnnn 

Revenue  gain,  $400,000,000 Revenue  gam,  $400,000,000. 


Supported  House — recommended  some  changes 
in  items  considered  as  preferred  income. 
Revenue  gain,  $540,000,000. 


Accepted  House.  Revenue  gain,  $3,100,000,000.. 

Substantially  weakened  House-placed  fimita- 
tions  on  bad-debt  deduction  and  certain 
transition  rules.  Revenue  gain,  $210,000,000. 

Adopted  substitute  provision  which  would 
disallow  50  percent  of  excess  deduction. 
Weakened  livestock,  capital-gains,  and 
hobby-loss  provisions.  Revenue  gain,  $20,- 
000,000. 

Accepted  House  bill  with  administration  sug- 
gestions and  other  minor  changes.  Revenuo 
gam,  $980,000,000. 


Deny  maximum  to  those  with  other  preferred 
income  over  $10,000  and  maiiied  couples  with 
capital  gains  ot  over  $140,000.  Revenue  gain, 
$300,000,000  

Accepted  House.  Reveune  gain.  $175,000,000.... 

Reduce  depletion  to  23  percent  for  oil  and  gas; 
retain  present  rates  lor  other  mineral  indus- 
tries Raise  present  law  50  percent  of  earnmgs 
ceiling  on  depletion  to  65  percent  for  firms 
with  $3,000,000  or  less  in  revenue.  Revenue 
gain,  $155,000,000. 

Adopted  alternate  proposal  to  tax  preferred 
income  of  individuals  and  corporations  at 
5  percent  after  first  $30,000.  Revenue  gain, 
$700,000,000, 

Revenue  gam,  $400,000,000 


0 
-250 


-25 

-60 

0 

-245 

-H55 


-455 


■  Slight  toss. 


TAX  POLICY  AND  TAX  REFORM 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
end  of  September,  Prof.  Stanley  S.  Sur- 
rey of  the  Harvard  Law  School  delivered 
a  major  address  on  Federal  tax  and  fiscal 
policy  before  the  62d  annual  conference 
of  the  National  Tax  Association,  which 
was  meeting  in  Boston.  As  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  aware.  Professor  Surrey  is 
one  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  on 


tax  law  and  tax  policy  in  the  Nation, 
having  served  for  8  years  with  distinc- 
tion as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury imder  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

In  his  address,  Professor  Surrey  dis- 
cusses at  length  the  current  trend  in 
Congress  and  the  Nation  toward  tax 
equity  and  tax  reform,  and  he  notes  the 
favorable  atmosphere  that  now  exists  for 
the  cause  of  tax  justice.  Most  important, 


he  emphasizes  that,  at  bottom,  the  strug- 
gle for  tax  reform  is  a  moral  struggle, 
and  that  it  would  be  immoral  for  us  to 
continue  the  existing  inequities  of  our 
Federal  Income  tax  laws. 

Professor  Surrey  also  deals  with  sev- 
eral other  important  aspects  of  tax 
pliilosophy,  including  the  role  of  tax  in- 
centives, the  concept  of  the  "tax  ex- 
penditures budget."  and  their  relation  to 
the  major  new  incentives  adopted  in  the 
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House  tax  relctpm.  bill  in  the  areas  of  pol-  future,  win  the  process  of  change  be  as  slow 

lution  control,,  housing,  and  transporta-  "  ^^  ****  P^*  °^  ""i  there  be  a  rapid  pace 

tion.  In  additibn,  in  the  final  portion  of  °^  significant  developments  that  can  mate- 

his  address.  He  discusses  a  number  of  f'*"^  *""  ^^^  ^**  landscape,  i  see  no  sense 

negative     incc»ne     tax.     social    security  very  current-trends  that  may  extend  into 

financing,  theiuse  of  tax  policy  for  eco-  the  future  and  then  consider  some  possible 

nomic  stabilization,  and  the  value-added  new  developments. 

^^'^-  i  SOME   CURRENT   TRENDS  THAT    MAT    CONTINUE 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Professor 


Surrey's  comprehensive  address  will  be 
of  interest  to  ail  of  us  concerned  with  tax 
reform  and  future  developments  in  Fed- 
eral tax  policy;  and  philosophy.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanilnous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  print*!  in  the  Record. 

There  being  Jio  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  [be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FEDERAL  Tax  and  F^scai,  Policy — Some 

Aspects  of  iFdture  Developments 

(By  Stanley  S.  sjurrey.  Harvard  Law  School) 

The  subject  ^«e  are  discussing  today  has 
much  of  the  elenjents  of  a  topic  entitled  "The 
Federal  Tax  System  Twenty-Five  Years  From 
Now— What  WllU  It  Look  Uke."  It  would  be 


Tax  equity 

We  are  presently  witnessing  a  concentra- 
tion In  Congressional  tax  activities  on  the 
equity  or  fairness  of  the  Federal  income  tax. 
Such  a  concentration  while  long  overdue  Is 
the  culmination  of  persistent  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive  Branch,  primarily  the 
Treasury  Department,  in  the  last  eight  years 
to  stress  the  criterion  of  tax  fairness  and  to 
call  attention  to  the  weaknesses  of  the 
present  system.  Those  efforts  have  been  mate- 
rially assisted  by  academic  economists  and 
lawyers  holding  the  same  view,  both  in  their 
writings  and  in  the  advice  they  have  given 
to  the  Treasury  Department  as  consultants. 
Studies   in   depth   in   various  critical   areas. 


notably    those    under    the    auspices    of    the 

Brookings  Institution,   have  been  a  part  of 

i„.  ._  .,         i      ^.  ^.      J.  t^'s   academic   activity.   These   Treasurv  ef- 

w^nf^  flvl  «1  ''f  ^,^'\^'^'=^tf'°°  "*"=",  '°«^  «'i'*  academic  activities  have  hid  an 
,^^  ?.i^',S  *  yeai-Just  about  the  end  of  effect  uoon  a  ..=mall  hnt  nrf...„i».»  „,.,.?„  Ti 
World   War  II — 4nd  reflect  on   what  would 


have  been  said  a!t  that  time  on  such  a  topic. 
We  could  thus  ccmpare  what  were  the  prin- 
ciples, policies  aqd  predictions  then  set  forth 
with  where  we  a^  today.  I  have  not  engaged 
In  that  research!.  But  some  brlel  thinking 
about  1969  compkred  with  1945  does  give  us 
a  few  points  of  jj^rspective. 

The  main  featjires  of  the  Federal  tax  sys- 
tem appear  to  change  very  slowly  in  peace- 
time. The  publicj  finance  specialist  who  left 
the  U.S.  In  1945  knd  returned  in  1969  would 
not  feel  much  oi  a  handicap  in  getting  the 
sense  of  the  prasent  system  and  renewing 
his  viewpoints  arid  criticisms.  He  would  have 
seen  a  persistent  current  of  changes  pushed 


effect  upon  a  small  but  articulate  group  of 
publicists,  notably  In  the  Washington  press 
corps.  They  in  turn  have  done  a  remarkable 
Job  in  educating  the  public  about  these  mat- 
ters and  in  heightening  the  clarity  and  per- 
ception with  which  the  content  and  course  of 
tax  legislation  have  been  reported.  A  Con- 
gressional tax  staff  more  attuned  to  the  real- 
ities of  current  tax  problems  and  having  a 
broader  base  of  knowledge  and  reference  has 
been  a  part  of  this  chance  in  attitude.  Also, 
wUhln  the  organized  legal  profession  there 
has  been  a  growing  realization  of  the  need 
for  improvement,  with  a  small  group  of 
lawyers,  many  of  them  "Treasury  Department 
graduates,"  in  the  forefront  of  this  trend. 
The  need  for  stabilization  purposes  to  In 


in  the  poet-Worlti  war  U  period  by  various     crease    Federal    income    taxes    through    the 
.r.?r..^r,i'?rjr"    tSl«^'l^^""\^     -»°P"°-  o'  the  10%  surcharge,  and  lowTts 


seeking  to  Increase  their  tax  benefits  and  in 
the  process  to  wiaken  the  equity  of  the  tax 
system.  He  also  would  have  seen.  In  what  we 
hope  will  always  be  the  swing  of  this  partlc 
ular  pendulum.  a|  persistent  current  moving 
the  other  way  in  the  last  decade.  He  would 
have  sensed  Increased  awareness  of  the  rela- 
tionship between!  the  tax  system  and  fiscal 
policy  as  respect^  tax  changes  for  economic 
stabilization  puijposes  and  for  sustained 
economic  growthlThe  traditional  wisdom  of 
the  economists  became  the  new  economics  of 


extension,  have  been  a  significant  catalytic 
agent  for  tax  reform.  In  this  sense,  we  see 
once  again  the  working  of  the  view  that  In 
periods  of  war  do  we  find  the  major  move- 
ments in  tax  policy. 

The  need  for  stabilization  purposes  to  In- 
crease Federal  Income  taxes  through  the 
adoption  of  the  10%  surcharge,  and  now 
its  extension,  have  been  a  significant  catalytic 
agent  for  tax  reform.  In  this  sense,  we  see 
once  again  the  working  of  the  view  that  In 


the-  t;x"^Ucrr;;;Fetp'-,  eTe^per^ps  «     ^'^^.^[Z^^Z^'  ^^'^  *^«  -^^^  "°- 
the  economists  w2re  embarking  on  an  aiess-     "^l^Z  11.  f  °   k^ 


ment  of  that  traflltlonal  wisdom.  He  would 
have  to  note  the  rlke  to  significant  Importance 
of  the  payroll  ta:d  in  response  to  the  expan- 
sion of  Social  S^urlty  and  allied  benefits, 
and  set  this  dowi  as  a  major  development. 
Alongside  this  chknge,  was  a  decline  In  the 
Importance   of   ei:lse   Uxes  at    the   Federal 


How  deep  is  this  Congressional  emphasis 
on  tax  fairness  and  the  desire  for  structural 
improvement  In  the  tax  system?  And  how 
sustained  will  It  be — Is  it  for  example  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  current  tax  bill  to  a 
successful  conclusion?  Clearly  the  emphasis 
In  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  In 


level.  Finally.  heTwould  not  find  a  marked  ^^^  House  was   much  stronger   than  many 

difference  in  the  legislative  process  by  which  ^t?,  «f turned.  Congressmen  who  had  taken 

we  go  about  achieving  changes  in  tax  policy  l!"l*  interest  In  reform  proposals  a  few  years 

In  the  United  Stattes  f       y  back,  or  bad  opposed  them,  were  now  strongly 

Of  course,  a  laXver  or  accountant  or  tar  "''SlnB  those  same  proposals.  But  tax  reform 

executive  wAo  tXsuch  a  twen^^flve  y^r  ''  ^^l"*'^  '*™i«'f'  ^"^^  P^^^^^^  against  It 

sabbatical    would] by   no   mel^   be   In   the  ^'^^^fense  and  often  mutually  reinforcing, 

same  position  whkn  he  returned    All  rouid  ^°   *^'^   "^^  ^^^   ^nccess   obviously   comes 

wnenne  returned    All  could  ^^le   readily   with   strong  Presidential   and 

for  the  pace  Of  ch^e  rthrS^Luonal'l^'d  treasury    lipartment    ifadershlp    working 

technical  detaU  ofthe  CoSe  h"^  been  qu^te  ^^  ^.„%,f'r'"'''''*    and    Infiuentlal    group 

marked.   The   curJents   of   change   In   these  ^^?'^°-  *'?^  Congress  and  havlng-and  devel- 

areas  do  leave  theTco^e  more  and  more  com!  ''^^f^-^^\°^f  s"PP°/t  from  public  opinion, 

plex  as  they  pa^by    Hence    tax  DlLnlni?  P*"'^  ^"""^^  ""  ""^  *"  ^^^^°^^  **°  '^^  ^^^ 

knd  thus   busH  and  es^t;  plln^l^g  arl  '^'°"  '""^'^^  '°  '''''''  ^*''°"^  "^'"^^  «"^- 
far  more  difficult  today  from  the  tax  stand- 


point, as  well  also  Bs  from  other  standpoints. 
With  this  retrospective  glance,  should  we 
venture  to  say  anjfthlng  about  what  the  tax 
system  of  the  United  States  wUl  look  Uke 
twenty-five  years  <ir  even  fifteen  years  in  the 


denly  come  Into  the  proper  supportive  posi- 
tions relative  to  each  other.  We  can  only 
hope  that  the  remaining  months  of  1969  and 
thereafter  will  mark  such  an  alignment,  and 
that  the  factor  of  Executive  Branch  leader- 
ship will  be  present  to  unite  with  the  other 
factors. 


One  further  word  on  tax  fairness  and  the 
current  bill.  The  present  struggle  for  tax  re- 
form Is  essentially  a  moral  one.  It  Is  totally 
Immoral  for  us  as  a  nation  to  continue  the 
Inequities  of  our  Federal  Income  tax.  It  is 
Immoral  to  place  income  tax  burdens  on 
those  In  poverty  or  close  to  It.  It  Is  Immoral 
to  have  an  efficient  withholding  system  for 
wages  and  salaries  that  inexorably  collects 
the  tax  liabilities  of  the  little  fellow  and  the 
moderately  well  off  salaried  person  and  then 
to  tolerate  the  wholesale  escape  from  their 
tax  liabilities  that  characterizes  our  high- 
Income  recipients  as  a  class.  It  is  Immoral  to 
condone  tax  rules  under  which  Investment 
counselling  houses  and  Ux  consultants  oper- 
ate a  national  supermarket  In  pre-packaged 
tax  shelters. 

I  believe  that  many  In  the  Congress  and  a 
large  part  of  public  opinion  do  recognize  the 
profoundly  moral  implications  of  the  cur- 
rent stress  on  tax  fairness.  Let  us  hope  so. 
In  this  recognition  can  lie  the  strength  and 
continuance  of  such  an  attitude.  For  an  en- 
during principle  of  tax  policy  must  be  a 
strong,  consistent  emphasis  on  tax  fairness. 
Tax  incentives 
I  believe  we  are  also  presently  witnessing 
a  widening  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  tax  Incentives — the  problems  involved  in 
the  use  of  the  tax  system  to  provide  Govern- 
mental financial  assistance  rather  than  fur- 
nishing that  assistance  through  direct  ex- 
penditures. Much  of  the  reform  in  the  House 
Bill  Involves  the  cutting  back  of  existing  tax 
incentives,  some  long  in  our  tax  system. 

The  publication  In  the  Report  of  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Fowler  for  Fiscal  Year  1968  of 
a  Tax  Expenditure  Budget  and  the  updat- 
ing of  that  Budget  by  Secretary  Barr  in 
testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee in  January.  1969 — examples  of  the 
type  of  leadership  a  Treasury  Secretary  must 
take  If  the  tax  system  Is  to  be  Improved — 
for  the  first  time  enables  us  to  gain  some 
awareness  of  the  magnitude  and  direction 
of  the  assistance  that  is  granted  through 
the  tax  sy.stem.  There  is  much  for  public  fi- 
nance and  expenditure  economists  to  study 
here,  for  one  suspects  a  very  significant 
wastage  and  mlsallocatlon  of  resources.  There 
are  about  $45  billion  of  tax  expenditures  that 
have  scarcely  been  analyzed.  There  is  also 
the  basic  undercutting  of  the  fairness  of 
the  tax  system  that  occurs  when  tax  Incen- 
tives are  used,  for  each  tax  incentive  offered 
to  meet  a  national  problem,  real  or  sup- 
posed, means  that  the  progressive  income 
tax  has  to  be  set  aside  pro  tanto.  Individu- 
als are  made  wealthy  through  the  tax  bene- 
fits of  those  Incentives  without  subjecting 
the  financial  assistance  so  obtained  to  the 
moderating  influence  that  a  progressive  In- 
come tax  Is  designed  to  apply  to  the  finan- 
cial rewards  of  risk  taking  and  enterprise 
in  our  society. 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  and  taught  re- 
garding tax  incentives.  Their  strong  defense 
by  those  who  benefit  from  them  has  an 
ironic  quality  which  many  of  those  benefi- 
ciaries do  not  recognize.  They  claim  to  be 
stressing  the  wisdom  of  giving  private  en- 
terprise free  play  without  Government  in- 
fluence when  In  reality  they  are  stressing 
private  enterprise  plus  Government  finan- 
cial assistance.  At  the  same  time  that  some 
legislators  are  engaged  in  difficult  struggles 
to  draw  back  on  existing  incentives,  other 
legislators — and  the  Treasury  Department — 
are,  at  a  single,  almost  casual  stroke,  adding 
new  incentives.  Without  any  study  at  all.  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  commits  the 
Government  to  an  expenditure  of  nearly  a 
half  billion  dollars  for  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities Installed  by  Industry.  Without  any 
study  bt  all,  the  Treasury  Department  in- 
duces the  Committee  to  commit  the  Govern- 
ment to  an  expenditure  of  over  $300  million 
In  the  rehabilitation  of  rental  housing. 
Neither  action  Is  taken  with  any  regard  to 
overall  priorities  In  the  pollution  control  and 
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housing  areas.  There  are  other  examples  In  ties  from  being  Improperly  exploited  by  the 

this  current  tax  bill— the  seven-year  amortl-  Government.  This  Is  a  task  that  modem  tax 

zatlon  for  railroad  cars  In  the  House  Bill  and  administration  must  face  and  on  which  It 

the  Treasury  proposed  exemption  of  6%  of  must  constantly  work  to  maintain  as  much 

the  gross   Income  of   financial  Institutions  coherence  and  order  as  possible, 

from  certain  loans.  There  Is  something  won-  some  possible  new  developments 

drous  in  a  process  In  which  effort*  are  be-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  consider  what  may  be 

ing  made  to  have  some  of  the  long-ttme  resl-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  developments  In  our  Fed- 


dente   in  our  tax   Incentive  shelters  either 
move  out  or  change  to  less  luxurious  quar- 
ters while  at  the  same  time  new  residents 
are  welcomed  without  any  check  on  their 
credentials.  Once  in,  of  course,  the  new  res- 
idents will  certainly  work  to  create  an  im- 
posing  credentials   to   embroider   a    "Don't 
Disturb"  sign  on  their  quarters — Just  as  the 
present  residents  are  fashioning  urgent  na- 
tional policies  and  incentive  needs  to  sup- 
port tax  policies  originally  adopted  without 
any  thought  at  all  along  such  lines  but  In- 
stead for  limited  technical  tax  considerations 
of  administrative  convenience  and  the  like. 
We  thus  have  much  more  to  think  about 
and  work  on  In  this  tax  Incentive  and  tax 
expenditure  area.  But  here  also  the  thought 
and  work  are  vitally  necessary   both   to  an 
Improved  tax  system  for  the  future  and  to 
a    more    rational    Government    expenditure 
policy.    We   must    find    appropriate   mecha- 
nisms to  transfer  to  direct  expenditure  pro- 
grams the  funds  now  Involved  In  the  present 
tax    expenditure    programs    to    the    extent 
Government    assistance    Is    considered    still 
to  be  appropriate.  We  must  seek  to  under- 
stand and  overcome  a  legislative  psychology 
that  win  refuse  to  vote  direct  appropriations 
for   carefully   structured   programs   but   ac- 
cept without  hesitation  tax  expenditures  In 
the  same  area  for  programs  having  no  struc- 
ture or  study  at  all. 

All  of  this  has  major  meaning  for  the 
future  Interrelationship  of  the  Federal  tax 
system  with  our  social  and  urban  problems. 
We  must  know  more  than  we  do  about  how 
that  system  contributes  to  those  problems, 
for  example  In  Its  effects  or  non-effects  on 
the  distribution  of  Income  In  this  country. 
We  must  know  more  than  we  do  about  all 
the  proposals  to  Involve  that  system,  gener- 
ally through  tax  Incentives  and  tax  credits. 
In  the  solutions  to  those  problems.  Whatever 
heading  we  apply  to  classify  these  matters, 
be  It  tax  Incentives  or  tax  expenditures  or 
the  relation  of  the  Federal  tax  system  to 
urban  and  social  problems,  these  matters 
should  occupy  major  attention  in  the  period 
ahead. 

Simplification  and  complexity 
There  are  aspects  of  tax  simplification  In 
the  current  tax  revision.  These  are  largely 
found  In  the  proposal  to  Increase  the  stand- 
ard deduction  and  as  a  by-product  of  an 
increase  In  the  minimum  standard  reduction. 
Also,  here  and  there  a  technical  structural 
change,  such  as  In  the  averaging  provision, 
will  work  for  reduced  complexity.  But  In 
many  a  specialized  area  the  revision  will  pre- 
sumably produce  some  added  complications 
or  substitute  one  form  of  complexity  for 
another.  Much  of  this  Is  Inevitable,  given  the 
complexity  of  so  much  else  in  our  society 
and  the  necessarily  wide  Impact  of  a  Federal 
tax  structure.  I  would  go  slow  Indeed  in  urg- 
ing that  worry  about  such  complexity  take 
precedence  over  worry  about  unfairness  and 
lack  of  equity.  For  I  doubt  we  have  ever 
seen  any  group  reject  a  tax  benefit  on  the 
grounds  of  Its  complexity.  Rather  that  argu- 
ment is  reserved  for  use  when  a  change  Is 
proposed  to  reduce  a  present  benefit. 

Further,  the  basic  question  Is  not  so  much 
complexity  Itself  as  that  of  the  effective 
management  of  complexity.  Here  the  task  is 
one  of  making  complexities  understandable, 
of  efficiently  providing  answers  to  questions 
that  grow  out  of  complexity — provided  the 
questions  relata  to  genuine  business  activi- 
ties and  not  to  tax  avoidance  problngs  of 
just  how  far  can  some  provision  be  exploited 
by  taxpayers — and  of  preventing  complexl- 


eral  Tax  System. 

Negative  income   tax  and   the   positive   tax 
system 

The  years  ahead  are  quite  likely  to  see  the 
development  of  some  combination  of  an  ex- 
tensive Federal  welfare  expenditure  system 
with  our  present  positive  Income  tax  struc- 
ture. Presumably  this  linkage  of  negative 
and  positive  tax  systems  will  develop  slowly 
and  experimentally.  Our  public  finance  and 
welfare  specialists  have  been  working  at  this 
and  their  ideas  are  gaining  an  acceptance 
with  a  rapidity  that  Is  quite  marked.  The 
President's  proposals  in  this  area  are  an  ex- 
ample. The  report  of  the  Heineman  Commis- 
sion on  Income  Maintenance  should  con- 
siderably advance  the  discussion.  The  cur- 
rent emphasis  on  relieving  the  very  poor — 
those  below  the  poverty  level — from  Income 
tax  burdens  and  alleviating  the  burden  on 
low-Income  families  above  that  level — Is  an- 
other force  shaping  the  contours  of  the 
structure  that  Is  developing. 

A  factor  that  may  make  for  more  expedi- 
tious legislative  analysis  and  thought  about 
this  subject  is  that  both  the  welfare  com- 
ponent and  the  positive  tax  component  wall 
within  the  jxirisdiction  of  the  same  Commit- 
tees of  the  Congress — the  revenue  Commit- 
tees. These  Committees  will  have  to  deal  with 
the  subject  of  Increased  welfare  payments 
and  because  of  their  Jurisdiction  will  be  able 
to  consider  both  traditional  approaches  and 
new  approaches  such  as  the  negative  Income 
tax  or  its  family  Income  variant  In  the 
President's  plan,  or  the  family  or  children's 
allowance    payments    under    other    plans. 

Social  security  financing 
The  development  of  an  Integrated  "welfare 
expenditure — positive  Income  tax"  system  Is 
likely  to  be  accompanied  by  changes  in  the 
payroll  tax  financing  of  the  Social  Security 
system.  Now  that  the  payroll  tax  has  grown  to 
Its  present  significant  position,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  look  more  critically  at  the  mechanism 
Itself.  Recent  studies  at  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution are  an  illustration.  Thus,  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  payroll  tax  on  the  first  dollar  of 
earnings  Is  In  sharp  contrast  to  efforts  to 
relieve  those  In  or  close  to  poverty  of  their 
Income  tax  burdens.  The  confinement  of  the 
payroll  tax  to  wages  and  salaries,  the  upper 
limit  on  Its  application,  and  Its  flat  rate  are 
at  odds  with  our  emphasis  on  the  progressive 
rate  structure  and  total  Income  concept  of 
the  Individual  Income  tax.  The  Incidence  of 
the  two  taxes  is  also  markedly  different.  De- 
velopments are  very  difficult  to  predict,  for 
an  entrenched  tax  has  great  resistance  to 
change. 

It  may  also  be  that  more  attention  to  this 
area  will  lead  to  a  reconsideration  of  the 
treatment  of  the  aged  under  the  Income  tax. 
A  very  large  amount  of  financial  assistance, 
about  $2'/2  billion,  is  channeled  to  the  aged 
through  income  tax  preferences.  No  HEW  ad- 
ministrator in  his  right  mind  would  ever 
devise  a  program  of  direct  assistance  that 
would  parallel  the  effects  of  the  tax  expendi- 
ture assistance. 

Tax  policy — and  economic  stabilization  and 
growth 
There  undoubtedly  will  be  significant  de- 
velopments in  the  relationship  of  tax  policy 
to  economic  stabilization  and  growth.  We  are 
gaining  experience  in  both  the  economics  and 
the  politics  of  using  tax  policy  for  stabiliza- 
tion and  growth  purposes.  But  obtaining  a 
net  gain  In  experience  comes  hard,  for  the 
politics   often   Intrudes   on    the   economics. 


Thus  the  political  attitudes  surrounding  the 
Investment  credit,  or  more  significantly  Its 
repeal,  have  made  It  difficult  to  think  about 
that  device  as  a  useful  tool  for  stabilization 
and  growth  purposes.  This  In  turn  could  lead 
to  thinking  about  far  less  efficient  and  less 
desirable  approaches,  such  as  depreciation 
policy.  Informed,  careful  study  of  all  such 
devices  Is  appropriate  but  we  should  not  put 
limits  on  such  a  study  that  would  autcxnati- 
cally  exclude  the  Investment  credit  from  Its 
scope.  And  also  we  should  not  resort  to  tax 
devices  for  economic  stabilization  and  growth 
that  are  so  Interwoven  with  the  fabric  of  the 
regular  tax  structure — and  hence  take  on  the 
protective  coloration  of  the  terminology  and 
technicality  that  characterize  that  struc- 
ture— so  that  only  the  keepers  of  the  temple 
know  which  provisions  owe  their  origin  to 
economic  stabilization  or  growth  and  which 
to  the  proper  measurement  of  net  income. 
The  Investment  credit  has  no  such  camou- 
flage and  hence  lends  Itself  to  straight-for- 
ward coiislderatlon  of  its  purposes  and  effects 
In  different  economic  climates.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  suspects  that  the  use  of  depreci- 
ation policy  for  stabilization  or  growth  pur- 
poses would  have  a  highly  effective  camo\>- 
flage  cover,  and  that  this  aspect  In  turn 
heightens  Its  appeal  for  some. 

Alongside  our  substantive  exi>erimentation 
with  tax  changes  lor  stabilization  policy,  we  > 
are  garnering  experiences  on  the  Congres- 
sional consideration  of  the  legislation  in- 
volving those  changes.  The  economics  have 
generally  chided — perhaps  severely  criticized 
Is  more  accurate — the  Congress  for  Its  dila- 
tory consideration  of  this  legislation,  notably 
the  adoption  of  the  10"^;  surcharge  and  now 
its  extension.  But  this  criticism  does  not  give 
proper  weight  to  the  Issues  that  caused  the 
delay.  In  1967-1968,  the  Issue  was  that  of  ex- 
penditure Dollcy,  and  for  many  behind  that 
Issue  was  "the  war  Itself.  In  1969  the  Issue 
is  that  of  tax  reform.  Henry  Wallich  has 
criticized  those  in  Congress  who  link  the 
surcharge  extension  with  tax  reform  and  he 
seeks  "to  build  a  wall  between  reform  and 
tax  rate  change."  (Newsweek.  Aug  11.  1969. 
p.  57)  But  In  both  instances  those  pressing 
these  Issues  lacked  confidence  in  their  ever 
getting  a  real  opportunity  to  have  their  basic 
objectives  considered  and  met. 

A  Congressman  assured  of  a  real  legislative 
and  executive  effort  to  achieve  tax  reforms 
might  be  willing  to  build  that  wall.  But 
if  he  suspects,  because  of  prior  experience, 
that  the  wall  is  being  built  to  keep  tax  re- 
form from  ever  being  favorably  considered, 
he  can  well  ask  who  really  Is  responsible  for 
the  delays  In  considering  rate  changes. 

Hence,  the  question  Is  not  only  how  to 
achieve  prompt  consideration  of  rate  changes 
for  stabilization  purposes,  but  how  also  to 
achieve  prompt  and  effective  consideration 
of  those  matters  so  closely  linked  to  the  rate 
changes.  And.  when  as  in  1967-1968  the 
Legislature  and  Executive  may  hold  different 
views  on  the  accompanying  Issue,  their  ex- 
penditure policy,  the  question  is  how  to 
achieve  a  rapid  resolution  of  those  differences. 
Tax  matters  are  among  the  most  sensitive  in 
our  legislative  halls.  Economists  seeking  to 
achieve  legislative  processes  more  suitable  to 
the  timetable  required  for  appropriate  stabil- 
ization policies  must  in  their  thinking  realis- 
tically consider  these  complex  political  prob- 
lems. 

Perhaps  we  can  assign  to  this  category  of 
tax  policy  and  economic  growth  the  questions 
surrounding  the  introduction  of  a  value 
added  tax  In  the  United  States,  for  this 
matter  hsis  relevance  to  the  proper  balance 
between  encouragement  to,  or  burden  on  If 
the  other  side  of  the  coin  is  preferred,  in- 
vestment compared  with  consumption.  But 
wherever  we  assign  the  matter,  apparently 
the  subject  of  the  value  added  tax  will  be 
with  us.  Unfortunately,  we  are  likely  to  enter 
into  that  subject  with  a  large  amount  oi  con- 
fusion, rhetoric,  and  dissembling.  Partly  this 
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-,  way  the  tax  developed  and 
spread  In  Western  Europe.  There  the  basic 
question  was  What  to  do  about  existing  high 
level  excise  ta:^s  on  consumption  structured 
In  the  unsatisfactory  form  of  turnover  taxes. 
The  step  to  a  lvalue  added  tax  was  perhaps 
a  natxiral  transition,  for  it  led  to  a  more 
efHclent  and  ejconomically  neutral  tax  that 
still  had  the  ,  probably  necessary  political 
strength  of  appearing  to  tax  all  the  produc- 
tive and  comniercial  sectors  as  did  the  turn- 
over taxes. 

The  question  in  the  United  States  Is  a 
different  one.  We  have  no  general  Federal 
tax  on  consuniptlon.  We  have,  however,  in 
effect  a  nationii  sales  tax  of  the  retail  type 
in  the  cumulative  geographical  coverage  of 
the  various  stale  taxes.  The  rate  level  of  this 
composite  tax  is  approaching  5%.  Where  do 
we  want  to  gojfrom  here?  U  we  are  to  have 
a  unitary  national  tax  on  consumption,  the 
immediate  quektlons  would  seem  to  center 
around  the  useJ  of  the  retail  form  in  view  of 
our  state  and  iccal  experiences.  In  this  light, 
the  questions  would  be  such  as:  Do  we  want 
a  Federal  tax  ^n  consumption;  if  so.  given 
our  state  and  Uocal  experiences  with  the  re- 
tail tax,  what  it  the  best  form  and  structure 
of  a  retail  tax;  if  we  have  such  a  Federal  tax. 
how  do  we  coorfainate  It  with  state  and  local 
taxes  to  achlev^  at  least  the  benefits  of  efB- 
clencyin  adml|ilstraticn  and  uniformity  of 
-rules?  TID  we  wafat  a  Federal  tax  of  this  char- 
acter even  if  It  raises  no  revenue  for  the 
Federal  Government  but  achieves  more  uni- 
formity and  ciiordlnaUon  as  respects  the 
existing  sute  and  local  levels  while  at  the 
same  Ume  alloqaUng  the  revenues  collected 
to  those  governmental  units. 

Such  questloi  s  do  not  even  raise  the  Issue 
of  a  value  add  !d  tax.  {I  am  assvmiing  we 
are  still  a  long  tway  from  exploring  progres- 
sive expenditur;  taxation).  It  would  seem 
we  would  com^  to  that  issue  only  if  one 
were  to  assert  arid  prftve  that  the  value  added 
method  of  Impoiing  a  final  tax  on  consump- 
tion by  non-business  consumers  is  clearly 
superior  to  the  retail  method  of  achieving 
that  result.  In  i  real  sense  the  Europeans, 
because  of  theli  history,  never  got  to  that 
question.  They  lire  beginning  to  consider  It, 
however,  as  thej  recognize  that  aU  the  steps 
in  the  value  added  tax  process  lead  to  that 
result.  They  are  thus  beginning  to  raise  the 
quesUon  of  wty  they  need  the  two-way 
stream  of  tax  jayments  by  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers  to  the  Government  and 
credits  and  refunds  back  if  the  only  end 
purpose  is  to  bul  Id  up  an  accounting  or  doc- 
umentary dosslei  on  the  retailers. 

Consequently,  it  Is  to  be  hoped  U  we  are 
to  explore  a  natl  )nal  consumption  tax  In  the 
United  SUtes.  ar  d  especiaUy  the  value  added 
tax,  we  do  so  ia  a  manner  that  makes,  the 
functions  and  elects  of  a  value  added  tax 
much  clearer  to  ( he  business  community  and 
the  general  pubic  than  have  most  of  the 
discussions  to  date. 

Coordination  xnth  States  and  localities 
We  may  see  a  movement  to  achieve  better 
coordination  of  :  federal  and  state,  and  per- 
haps city,  tax  strjuctures  where  they  overlap. 
There  is  consideiable  room  for  increased  ef- 
ficiency In  the  a<  ministration  of  the  income 
tax  in  the  Unltwl  States  through  in  various 
ways  Integrating  the  apphcatlon  of  Federal, 
State  and  city  ncome  taxes.  Some  states 
are  leading  the  way  through  meshing  the 
state  tax  Itself  oi  the  state  Income  tax  base 
with  the  Federa:  system.  In  time  we  may 
come  to  "piggy- sack"  arrangements  which 
would  reduce  th«  administrative  machinery 
We  may  also  mal  e  further  progress  in  coor- 
dinated auditing  and  compUance  activities 
under  the  incom<  tax.  In  turn,  these  coordi- 
nated enforcement  activities  could  Include 
the  administratlo  a  of  taxes  that  have  a  link- 
age to  factors  ln\  olved  in  the  determination 
of  the  Income  U  x.  such  as  sales  taxes  on 
gross  sales. 

The  developmei  ts  with  respect  to  proposals 
for  Federal  reveni  le  sharing  will  have  an  Im- 


pact In  this  area.  Adoption  by  the  Congress 
of  a  direct  revenue  sharing  system  or  the 
approach  of  a  credit  for  state  taxes  presum- 
ably could  move  the  coordlnaUon  along  more 
rapidly.  Certainly  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  in  this  way  can  be  accompanied  by 
urgings  for  greater  coordination.  But  even  if 
Federal  expenditure  policy  is  not  to  encom- 
pass such  blanket  revenue  charing  devices, 
still  we  should  be  developing  much  closer 
coordination  in  administration. 
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THE   PROCESS   OT   FORMTTLATING   TAX    POUCT 

The  various  topics  mentioned  above  are 
illustrative  of  some  developmenta  that  may 
occur  in  the  Federal  tax  system.  Perhaps  they 
may  not  occur.  But  others  will.  It  may  be 
helpful  to  give  some  consideration  to  aspects 
of  the  process  by  which  tax  policy  and 
changes  in  policy  are  formulated.  For  what- 
ever the  particular  substantive  development 
Involved,  that  process  will  apply. 

There  is  a  vital  need  for  more  analysis  and 
study  of  the  issues  of  tax  policy.  Too  often 
problems  get  pushed  to  the  forefront  of  the 
legislative  process  without  an  adequate  back- 
ground of  study  to  help  shape  their  resolu- 
tion. All  Involved — the  Treasury,  the  Con- 
gressional staff,  the  Committee  members- 
are  forced  to  grapple  with  the  problems  with- 
out the  benefit  of  prior  careful  analysis  and 
data  gathering.  The  results  often  reflect  the 
lack  of  background.  This  situation  can  be- 
come especially  acute  as  we  pass  beyond  the 
present  tax  stage  of  tax  reform,  for  in  this 
process  we  wUl  be  using  up  the  stockpile  of 
research  that  has  been  accumulating  over  the 
previous  years.  The  task  Is  to  replenish  that 
stockpile  by  commencing  studies  on  the  sub- 
jects that  we  can  anUcipate  will  occupy  the 
legislative  stage  a  few  years  in  the  future. 
At  the  same  time  research  should  proceed  In 
areas  of  importance  that  wlU  otherwise  lie 
dormant,  neglected  without  the  exposure 
such  research  provides. 

Fortunately  we  are  at  the  threshold  of  a 
promising  period  of  study  In  the  tax  field. 
The  new  research  tools — computer  tech- 
nology, econometric  analysis,  cost-beneflt 
analysis  and  the  like — are  being  used  more 
and  more  In  the  analysis  of  tax  policy  prob- 
lems. These  techniques  should  assist  us  in 
moving  the  debates  away  from  the  still  all 
too  prevalent  level  of  unproven  self-serving 
declarations  and  cliches  that  characterize 
many  tax  policy  discussions  today. 

Analysis  and  research  by  academicians  and 
others  is  not  enough  however.  There  is  the 
problem  of  communicating  the  results  of 
that  research  to  policy-makers  In  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches.  Too  often  deci- 
sions are  taken  In  those  places  that,  largely 
out  of  Ignorance  of  Its  existence,  belles  the 
amount  of  knowledge  that  available  research 
and  study  could  in  fact  provide. 

Essentially  it  would  seem  that  the  chan- 
nels of  communication  must  lie  In  alert  and 
well-informed  staffs  in  both  the  Treasury  and 
the  Congress.  These  staffs  must  have  far  more 
time  and  funds  to  engage  In  research  studies 
themselves,  to  commission  through  contract 
arrangements  studies  by  outside  Institutions 
and  individuals  and  to  coordinate  those 
studies  with  research  work  originating  else- 
where. The  funds  spent  In  this  country  on 
research  In  tax  policy  matters  are  pitifully 
small  compared  with  the  complexity  and  Im- 
portance of  the  Issues  Involved. 

The  work  of  these  staffs  must  be  supple- 
mented by  a  wide-ranging  and  vigorous  use 
of  consultants,  themselves  familiar  with  the 
current  state  of  research  and  study.  It  Is  then 
the  task  of  these  staffs  and  consultants  to 
keep  the  poUcy-makers  conversant  with  the 
knowledge  that  is  relevant  to  their  policy  de- 
cisions. This  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to 
accomplish,  be  the  policy  matters  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  or  the  Congress. 

Some  of  our  Congressional  Committees  are 
performing  a  useful  role  in  bridging  the  com- 
munications gap.  The  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee is  an  outstanding  example.  But  even 
here  there  lies  the  next  step  of  making  the 


legislative  committees  really  familiar  with 
the  InXormation  so  developed.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  at  times  successfully 
used  hearings  Involving  panels  of  consultants 
chosen  to  develop  a  subject  matter  In  a  co- 
ordinated manner  and  more  should  be  done 
along  this  line. 

Careful  studies  will  aid  In  selecting  the  is- 
sues that  should  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. LeglBlaUve  strugglee  In  the  tax  field 
are  difficult  and  time  consuming.  They 
should,  therefore,  be  made  to  serve  a  purpose 
and  the  battlegrounds  Intelligently  chosen  so 
tliat  the  time  and  effort  Is  not  wasted  on  side 
shows  or  blind  alleys.  We  should  try  to 
formulate  a  target  path  for  the  development 
of  the  tax  system  and  then  to  see  that  the 
main  legislative  efforts  stay  reasonably  with- 
in that  path. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  academic  or  similar 
analyUcal  wisdom  always  provides  the  ap- 
propriate solution.  All  that  goes  under  the 
rubric  of  political  considerations  broadly  ap- 
plied will  necessarily  temper  the  final  choice 
Indeed,  there  now  is  unfolding  in  Canada  In 
the  Government's  consideration  of  the  Carter 
Commission  Report  an  Illustration  of  the 
nature  of  the  political  response  that  may  be 
made  to  tax  recommendations  shaped  pri- 
marily by  rigorous,  economic  analysis  But 
the  point  remains  that  a  prerequisite  to  wise 
political  decisions  Is  the  availability  of  care- 
ful, objective  analysis  of  the  Issues  Involved 
and  the  communication  of  that  knowledge 
to  the  political  groups  In  a  form  they  can 
utilize  and  comprehend. 

Finally,  I  would  add  the  task  of  commu- 
nlcatlng  the  knowledge  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  here  also  in  a  form  and  manner 
that  permits  adequate  comprehension.  We 
need  for  this  processs  publicists  Interested  in 
tax  matters  who  can  work  with  the  acade- 
micians and  others  engaged  In  the  basic 
analysis. 

If  we  can  adequately  meet  these  demands 
of  analysis  and  communication  In  the  years 
ahead,  then  whatever  the  tax  policy  questions 
that  arise  we  can  be  far  more  confident  that 
the  answers  will  provide  us  with  an  equitable 
tax  system  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
times. 


CONCLUSION    OP    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


RETIREMENT     OP     JUSTICES     AND 
JUDGES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  1508)  to  improve  judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  retirement  of  justices 
and  judges  of  the  United  States 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  relevancy  rule.  I  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  30  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  NIXONS  BLUE  RIBBON 
DEFENSE  PANEL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  a  top  level  review  of  the  pro- 
curement and  management  policies  of 
the  Defense  Department  has  long  been 
apparent.  Widespread  reports  of  fantas- 
tic cost  overruns  have  angered  taxpayers 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  bil- 
lion dollar  overruns  on  the  C-5A  alone 
are  reason  enough  for  a  top-to-bottom 
review.  Added  to  such  examples  of  waste 
has  a  pronounced  loss  of  public  confi- 
dence in  the  Pentagon,  so  pronounced 
that  even  the  Defense  Department  has 
publicly  viewed  it  with  alarm. 

It  was  this  concern  that  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  special  blue-ribbon  de- 
fense panel  to  study  the  procurement 
and  management  practices  of  the  Penta- 
gon on  June  30,  1969.  In  a  joint  an- 
noimcement,  President  Nixon  and  Secre- 
tary Laird  expressed  their  urgent  hope 
that  the  panel  would  "restore  public  con- 
fidence and  credibility  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense." 

Shortly  thereafter,  Mr.  Gilbert  W. 
Pltzhugh,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  was  se- 
lected to  head  up  the  panel.  As  I  have 
already  disclosed,  Metropolitan  Life  has 
outstanding  loans  to  24  top  defense 
contractors  valued  at  almost  $1.4  bil- 
lion. Despite  this  fact.  Secretary  Laird 
confidently  assured  the  Nation  that  "un- 
der Mr.  Fitzhugh's  leadership  the  Panel 
will  view  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  a  fresh,  objective,  and  uninvolved 
perspective." 

Although  Mr.  Fitzhugh  resigned  his 
positions  with  Singer  Corp.  and  Con- 
solidated Edison,  he  chose  to  remain  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
which  of  the  three,  has  by  far  the  largest 
defense  interests.  Commenting  last 
night  on  the  obvious  conflict-of-interest 
charges,  Fitzhugh  pleaded  that  the 
panel  be  judged  not  on  Its  membership, 
but  on  its  work.  Referring  to  the  ques- 
tionable ability  of  the  panel  to  turn  out 
an  objective  report,  he  stated: 

I  honestly  think  we  will  come  up  with 
something  productive  and  objective.  If  we 
don't  we  deserve  to  get  clobbered. 

This  is  one  Senator  who  will  remem- 
ber those  words.  We  will  be  waiting  for 
Mr.  Fitzhugh's  report. 

Credibility  was  what  the  President  and 
Secretai-y  Laird  were  seeking  to  restore. 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  appoint- 
ment they  were  determined  that  the 
full  membership  would  reflect  this  con- 
cern for  objectivity  and  detachment 
from  Pentagon  influence.  What  I  did 
not  know  at  that  time  was  that  the 
Pentagon  had  very  different  ideas  from 
mine  as  to  who  would  best  serve  its  ob- 
jective of  restoring  credibility  to  the 
Defense  Department.  I  thought  "unin- 
volved" which  was  the  term  Secretaiy 
Laird  used,  meant  independent  of  Penta- 
gon influence. 

The  extent  of  the  reversal  In  attitude 
reflected  in  the  actual  appointments  was 


astonishing.  The  New  York  Times  re- 
ported the  announcement  by  saying: 

Companies  that  do  businees  with  the  Pen- 
tagon were  heavily  represented  in  the  group. 

It  seemed  that  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Fitzhugh  as  chairman  had  set  the  pat- 
tern for  the  selection  of  the  other  mem- 
bers. 

Gilbert  W.  Fitzhugh.  prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  chairman,  was  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Co.  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Singer  Co.  and  Con- 
solidated Edison.  As  I  disclosed  in  an 
earlier  statement.  Metropolitan  Life 
holds  $34,000,783  worth  of  common  stock 
in  24  of  the  100  largest  defense  contrac- 
tors. The  company  also  has  outstanding 
loans  to  24  of  these  same  top  100  defense 
contractors  totaling  $1,325,000,000.  Mr. 
Fitzhugh  has  resigned  his  positions  with 
the  Singer  and  Consolidated  Edison 
companies,  but  continues  as  chairman  of 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

What  has  not  been  disclosed  yet  is  that, 
of  the  15  Panel  members  selected,  eight 
of  the  members,  representing  a  majority 
of  the  Panel  membership,  still  hold  offi- 
cial positions  with  12  different  companies 
which  have  a  combined  total  of  over  $815 
million  in  defense  contracts.  Not  only 
this,  but  a  number  of  these  members  have 
held  high-ranking  military  or  civilian 
positions  in  the  Defense  Department  be- 
fore joining  defense  industries. 

Heading  the  list  of  members  with  close 
Pentagon  associations  is  Robert  C.  Jack- 
son, chairman  of  the  board  of  Ryan 
Aeronautical  Co.,  the  23d  largest  defense 
contractor  with  defense  business  total- 
ing almost  300  million— 8293,158,000 
Almost  70  percent  of  Ryan  Aeronautical's 
business  is  with  the  Pentagon — 68.8  per- 
cent. Not  only  does  the  company  which 
Jackson  heads  have  very  important  con- 
tracts with  the  Pentagon,  but  Jackson 
himself  is  a  member  of  several  Defense- 
related  organizations.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Aerospace  Manufacturer's  Council, 
the  public  relations  arm  of  the  Aerospace 
Industries  Association  which  represents 
the  entire  industry  before  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  public.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Defense  Orientation  Conference  As- 
sociation, a  group  of  top-flight  business 
and  professional  leaders  who  receive  reg- 
ular briefings  on  Pentagon  activity.  Jack- 
son also  holds  memberships  in  the  Air 
Force  Association,  the  Navy  League,  and 
the  Army  Aviation  Association — all  of 
which  are  heavy  supporters  of  Pentagon 
policies. 

The  second  Panel  member  is  George 
Champion,  an  outstanding  supporter  of 
Pentagon  activity,  who  is  a  director  of 
the  Traveler's  Insurance  Co..  which  has 
loans  and  stock  interests  in  defense  in- 
dustries totaling  almost  $200  million — 
$199,093,963.  Champion  is  director  of  the 
International  Paper  Co..  which  holds 
$665,000  worth  of  defense  contracts  and 
American  Smelting  and  Mining  Co. 
which  does  $448,000  worth  of  defense 
business.  In  addition.  Champion  holds 
positions  with  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  of  which  I  understand  he  was 
chairman  of  the  board,  the  Chase  Inter- 
national Investment  Corp..  the  Standard 
Bank,  and  the  Standard  Finance  and  De- 


velopment Corp. — all  companies  which 
undoubtedly  rely  upon  defense  holdings 
for  a  considerable  part  of  their  business. 
Following  Champion  is  Lewis  Franklin 
Powell,  Jr.,  whose  Richmond  law  firm. 
Hunton,  Williams.  Gay,  Powell  and  Bib- 
son,  represents  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Drydock  Co..  the  34th  largest 
defense  contractor,  with  $181,309,000 
worth  of  defense  contracts.  Almost  60 
percent  of  the  company's  business  is  with 
the  Pentagon — 59.1  percent.  Powell  is 
also  a  director  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Potomac  Telephone  Co..  which  holds  over 
$13  million  in  defense  contracts.  Former- 
ly an  Air  Force  intelligence  officer, 
Powell  is  now  a  colonel  in  the  Air  Force 
Resei-ve. 

A  fourth  member  is  Ruben  F.  Mettler, 
who  has  very  close  professional  and  busi- 
ness ties  with  the  Pentagon  and  the  de- 
fense industry.  He  is  presently  executive 
vice  president  and  director  of  TRW  Inc., 
which  holds  $127,467,000  in  defense  con- 
tracts and  ranks  52d  on  the  top  100  list. 
Mettler  is  also  industry  vice  chairman 
of  the  Defense  Industry  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, a  group  of  representatives  from  top 
defense  contractors  which  meets  several 
times  a  year  to  discuss  procurement  prob- 
lems with  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
David  Packard.  Mettler  left  Hughes  Air- 
craft, another  giant  defense  contractor, 
in  1954  to  become  a  special  consultant 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
He  then  went  to  TRW  in  1955.  Between 
1958  and  1968  TRW  rose  from  89th  to 
52d  on  the  top  100  list  of  defense  con- 
tractors. On  a  separate  list  of  contractors 
doing  research  and  development  for  the 
Government.  TRW  stood  17  th  out  of  the 
top   100   R.   &   D.   contractors  in   1968. 
Another  member  is  Wilfred  J.  McNeil, 
presently  director  and  advisor  of  the 
Fairchild-Hiller  Corp.,  which  has  $121.- 
259.000  in  defense  contracts,  the  56th 
largest  defense  contractor  in  the  Nation. 
Almost    one-half    of    Falrchild-HlUer's 
business  is  with  the  Pentagon.  Before 
coming     to     Palrchild-Hlller,     McNeil 
served  as  a  Pentagon  employee  for  16 
years  from  1941  to  1957.  By  the  time  he 
left  the  Pentagon  in   1957  he  had  at- 
tained the  position  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  Comptroller.  He  is 
presently  a  member  of  the  Navy  League, 
a  group  of  retired  naval  officers,  and  a 
member   of    the    Army-Navy    Club.    In 
short,  McNeil's  entire  life,  both  profes- 
sional and  social,  revolves  largely  around 
Pentagon  related  organizations. 

William  Blackie,  also  a  member  of  the 
panel,  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  which  holds 
$42,753,000  in  defense  contracts.  One- 
fouith  of  the  company's  buisiness  is  with 
the  Defense  Department.  He  is  also  a 
director  of  the  Shell  Oil  Co..  which  holds 
another  832.754,000  in  defense  coiUracts. 
Another  member.  William  P.  Clements 
Jr..  is  chaii-man  of  the  board  of  gover- 
nors of  Southern  Methodist  University 
which  holds  $735,000  in  defense  con- 
tracts. Clements  is  also  director  of 
Fidelity  Union  Life  Insurance  Co.,  which 
has  loans  and  stock  Interests  in  Defense 
Industries  totaling  $7.6  milUon.  In  addi- 
tion, he  is  chairman  of  SEDCO.  Inc., 
which  holds  another  $93,000  in  defeiise 
contracts.  The  defense  holdings  of  the 
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First  National  Bank  of  Dallas,  of  which 
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Clements  is  A  director,  are  not  public. 

At  the  bott  om  of  the  list,  and  rounding 
out  the  majsrlty  of  the  panel  is  John 
Maurice  Fluke,  president  of  John  Fluke 
Manufacturl  ig  Co.,  which  holds  $1,472.- 
000  worth  ol  defense  contracts. 

To  put  these  eight  men  in  perspective, 
a  quick  prof^e  of  their  defense-related 
interests  sho^s  that  each  man  through 
his  company!  associations,  on  the  aver- 
age, has  interests  of  over  $100  million 
apiece  in  either  defense  contracts  or  de- 
fense industry  holdings.  One  man,  George 
Champion,  h<is  interests  in  defense  busi- 
ness of  over  |$300  million.  Two  of  these 
eight  membefs  also  hold  ofiBcial  positions 
with  insurar^e  companies  which  have 
loans  to  defeise  industries  and  stock  in- 
terests in  delpnse  industries  which  total 
over  $200  million.  In  short,  these  eight 
members  havje  a  combined  total  of  over 
$1  billion  wol-th  of  interests  in  defense 
contracts  anfl  defense  industries — $1,- 
021,902,963.     f 

Even  this  fgure,  however,  is  dwarfed 
by  Chairman  Pitzhugh's  interests  alone 
in  tlw  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
He  is  the  mm  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  chairman  of  this  independent 
panel  to  make  an  objective  and  critical 
evaluation  of^  the  Pentagon.  The  com- 
pany holds  dver  $34  million  worth  of 
common  stocK  in  defense  industries,  and 
has  outstanding  loans  to  24  top  defense 
contractors  totaling  over  $1.3  billion.  In 
short,  these  <iight  members  along  with 
Chairman  Fltzhugh  have  a  combined 
total  of  over  112.3  billion  worth  of  inter- 
ests in  def  er:s4  business  or  holdings. 

What  is  mire,  four  out  of  the  eight 
are  presently  lor  have  in  the  past  been 
members  of  bi  siness  and  social  organiza- 
tions with  cldse  Pentagon  ties.  One  of 
them,  Robert  Jackson,  holds  member- 
ships in  three  armed  services  organiza- 
tions and  in  the  Defense  Orientation 
Conference  Association.  Another.  Ruben 
Mettler,  is  a  former  special  consultant 
to  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  and  is 
now  industry  |vice  chairman  of  the  De- 
fense Industrlr  Advisory  Council.  One 
reached  the  pisition  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defence.  Two  others,  Lewis  F. 
Powell  and  \  Wilfred  McNeil,  presently 
hold  member  ihips  in  armed  services 
clubs  or  are  tart  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserves. 

(At  this  poiit  Mr.  Holland  took  the 
chair  as  Presid  iig  Officer. ) 

Mr.  PROXIIIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
short,  these  are  eight — nine  including 
Fitzhugh — of  the  15  Panel  members 
who,  accordini:  to  Secretary  Laird,  are 
expected  to  view  the  Department  of 
Defense  with  a  fresh  objective,  and 
iminvolved  perspective.  These  are  the 
men  who  are  charged  by  the  President 
with  restoring  confidence  and  credibili- 
ty in  the  Pentagon.  These  are  the  eight 
men  who  will  le  asked  to  view  critically 
possibly  their  jwii  companies  and  rec- 
ommend chances  in  procurement  poli- 
cies. In  short,  these  are  the  eight  men 
remaining  oper,  so  far  as  their  functions 
on  this  panel  a  re  concerned  who  may  be 
faced  with  recommending  changes 
which  may  hur ;  their  own  interests.  Un- 
fortunately, tlese  eight  men  remain 
open  to  serious  questions  of  a  direct 
conflict  of  inter  ;st. 


OTHZB  SKVEI*  PANKL   MEMBKB8 

Mr.  President,  but  what  of  the  other 
seven  Panel  members?  Will  they  be  able 
to  bring  the  "fresh,  objective,  and  unin- 
volved  perspective"  to  the  Panel's  work 
which  the  Secretary  is  counting  on?  Will 
they  be  able  to  balance  the  eight-man 
majority,  even  if  they  cnnnot  outvote 
them? 

Although  tlie  remaining  seven  Panel 
members  are  not  pMgued  by  direct  per- 
sonal interests  in  defense  business,  a 
number  of  them  lack  the  needed  knowl- 
edge of  defense  procurement  practices  to 
counterbalance  the  long  experience  in 
these  matters  which  the  eight-man  ma- 
jority brings  to  the  Panel.  Four  of  the 
remaining  seven  members  have  almost 
no  experience  which  will  prepare  them 
to  challenge  the  interests  of  the  eight 
defense  contractors  represented  on  the 
Panel. 

Hobart  Durbin  I^ewis  is  president  of 
the  Reader's  Digest,  and  a  close  friend 
of  President  Nixon.  Martha  Elizabeth 
Peterson  is  a  career  persoimel  dean  and 
presently  serves  as  president  of  Barnard 
College.  Claude  "Buddy"  Young — he  was 
a  great  star  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  played  professional  football  with 
distinction — is  a  former  professional 
football  halfback  and  public  relations 
man  for  beer  companies.  Leona  Pouncey 
Thurman  is  a  gifted  female  lawyer  from 
Kansas. 

A  women's  dean,  a  football  player,  a 
female  lawyer,  and  a  magazine  presi- 
dent— all  undoubtedly  competent  in 
their  respective  fields,  but  do  they  have 
the  necessary  "clout"  when  it  comes  to 
challenging  the  views  on  military  pro- 
curement practices  of  the  eight  Panel 
members  who  have  spent  their  entire 
lifetimes,  in  most  cases,  in  the  defense 
business? 

As  the  end  of  the  list  we  find  only 
three  Panel  members  who  are  not 
plagued  by  confiicts  of  interest,  and  who 
may  be  capable  of  balancing  some  of  the 
influence  of  the  eight  defense  contrac- 
tors. Dr.  Marvin  L.  Goldberger  is  a  com- 
petent physicist  with  extensive  experi- 
ence in  test  and  evaluation  work.  Dr. 
George  Joseph  Stigler  is  a  well-known 
conservative  economist  who  has  exten- 
sive experience  in  budgeting  matters. 
Joseph  Lane  KLrkland  is  presently  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  AFL-CIO.  He  will 
bring  to  the  Panel  valuable  knowledge 
regarding  management  practices.  But  we 
have  a  Panel  which  is  really  heavily 
weighted  on  the  side  of— if  not  a  white- 
wash— then  a  very  ssonpathetic  and  gen- 
tle treatment  of  Pentagon  practices 
which  have  shocked  the  Nation  and 
which  call  for  a  strong,  vigorous,  inde- 
pendent, and  critical  review. 

We  do  not  have  men  such  as  John 
Gardner,  Admiral  Rickover,  former  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  Paul  Douglas,  or  any 
other  men  of  that  kind  who  would  have 
given  this  Panel  the  kind  of  distinction. 
Independence,  objectivity,  and  broad' 
perspective  which  a  Panel  of  this  kind 
should  have. 

'At  this  point  Mr.  Bttrdick  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

STArFlNG    OF    THK    PANn, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  un- 
fortunately, membership  of  the  Panel 
Is  not  the  only  or  even  the  chief  road- 


block to  an  objective  review  of  the  Penta- 
gon. Contracting  and  staffing  procedures 
set  up  by  the  Panel  have  virtually  in- 
sured that  the  final  report  will  give  pres- 
ent policy  a  resounding  vote  of  confi- 
dence— possibly  with  minor  reservations. 
As  we  all  know — especially  in  this 
body— staffing  is  the  key  to  the  success 
of  any  organization.  If  the  staff  is  biased 
toward  its  work,  this  bias  must  be  re- 
flected in  the  final  product.  Hence,  the 
least  that  might  have  been  expected  of 
the  administration,  after  its  thorough 
packing  job  of  the  Panel  with  Pentagon 
supporters,  is  that  they  would  have 
chosen  an  administrative  officer  capable 
of  objective  criticism  of  the  Pentagon. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  Panel's  top  staff  man  is  not  an 
outside  critic,  but  a  Pentagon  official.  He 
Is  J.  Fred  Buzhardt,  a  graduate  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  who  is  presently 
special  assistant  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  Proehlke.  In 
Froehlke's  own  words,  Buzhardt  is  "my 
man  Friday." 

Mr.  President,  just  roll  that  around 
on  your  tongue,  "my  man  Friday."  The 
man  who  will  head  the  staff,  who  will  be 
expected  to  make  an  independent  evalu- 
ation, unlnvolved,  of  Pentagon  policy,  is 
characterized  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  Froehlke.  who  is  very 
close  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  who 
has  been  a  very  close  friend  throughout 
Laird's  congressional  career,  he  is  Laird's 
man  in  the  Pentagon,  Froehlke  says  that 
Buzhardt  is  "my  man  Friday."  Buzhardt 
is  supposed  to  be  the  man  to  head  the 
staff  of  this  Panel. 

Despite  this  close  relationship  to  a  high 
Pentagon  official,  Buzhardt  is  to  serve  as 
chief  administrative  officer  for  the  very 
Panel  which  is  studying,  among  other 
things,  the  activities  of  his  regular  boss. 
Buzhardt  thus,  by  every  definition  of  his 
two  roles,  has  a  conflicting  set  of  loyal- 
ties. I  am  unwilling  to  speculate  as  to 
whom  he  owes  his  first  allegiance;  his 
paycheck,  however,  will  continue  to  come 
from  the  Pentagon. 

From  the  Pentagon's  point  of  view, 
Buzhardt  will  be,  at  the  very  least,  a  use- 
ful source  of  feedback  information  as  to 
the  plaimed  activities  of  the  Panel.  At 
best,  he  could  quietly  "guide"  the  Panel 
around  those  areas  where  the  Pentagon 
is  particularly  vulnerable  to  criticism.  In 
other  words,  Buzhardt's  presence  may 
help  to  guarantee  the  Pentagon  that  only 
the  "right"  questions  are  asked,  that  only 
the  "right"  areas  are  investigated  by  the 
Panel.  Unfortunately,  this  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  advice  this  Panel  does  not 
need. 

What  is  more,  the  Pentagon,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  be  "cooperative,"  is  loaning  addi- 
tional staff  to  the  Panel.  These  staff 
members  will  remain  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  payroll  during  their  stint  with 
the  Panel.  Although  the  Pentagon  staff 
on  loan  consists  primarily  of  clerical 
and  security  support,  it  is  indicative  of 
the  imusual  degree  of  cooperation  the 
Pentagon  has  been  willing  to  extend  to 
the  work  of  the  Panel,  which  Is  supposed 
to  critically  evaluate  the  procurement 
practices  of  the  Pentagon — practices  that 
has  shocked  and  aroused  the  Nation  and 
that  concern  Congress  very  deeply,  on 
which  we  certainly  need  and  should  have 
independent  criticism. 
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STANFORD    KESEAHCH     INB' 
ROLE 

The  problem  of  what  areas  of  the  Pen- 
tagon will  be  studied  is  even  more  seri- 
ous than  staffing,  however.  The  Panel 
has  negotiated  a  broad  research  contract 
with  the  Stanford  Research  Institute 
which  calls  for  the  Institute  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Panel  study  areas  and  po- 
tential research  institutions  to  carry  out 
the  studies.  Stanford  will  do  some  of  the 
research  work  itself,  and  also  will  ne- 
gotiate the  contracts  for  the  Panel  with 
other  institutions.  This  is  particularly 
crucial  because  the  character  of  the  in- 
stitutions which  do  studies  for  the  Panel 
will  affect  the  results.  To  understand  the 
full  significance  of  this  sweeping  grant 
of  authority  to  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  a  brief  review  of  the  recent 
activities  of  the  Stanford  group  is 
necessary. 

For  many  years  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  has  been  very  dependent 
on  the  Government,  particularly  the  De- 
fense Department,  for  the  vast  bulk  of 
its  research  work.  According  to  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  November  1966 
issue  of  Fortune  magazine: 

The  proportion  of  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute's revenues  derived  from  government 
contracts  (Including  subcontracts)  rose 
from  50%  In  1955  to  75%  In  1960. 

Last  year  Stanford  Research  Institute 
performed  projects  for  the  Government 
valued  at  over  $27  million  dollars.  One 
of  its  more  highly  publicized  contracts 
was  an  almost  $2.5  million  dollar  grant 
to  do  research  and  development  on  prov- 
ing the  feasibUity  of  the  ABM  missile 
system.  Even  the  institute's  own  staff 
members  have  become  concerned  that 
the  organization  "was  becoming  an  ap- 
I)endage  of  the  Government." 

But  the  connection  to  the  Pentagon 
runs  even  deeper  than  sheer  economic 
dependence.   Deputy   Secretary   of   De- 
fense, David  Packard,  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  institute's  executive  commit- 
tee, the  steering  group  for  the  organiza- 
tion, from  1958  to  January  of  1969,  when 
he  assumed  his  present  position.  Exactly 
what  role  Packard  had,  if  any,  in  the  de- 
cision to  employ  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute  as  the  Panel's  chief  advisory 
and    contracting    agency    is    unknown. 
What  is  known,  however,  is  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  board  members  of  the  institute 
are  outstanding  supporters  of  the  Pen- 
tagon. Two  board  members  are  currently 
serving  as  directors  of  the  American  Or- 
dinance Association,   a  group  of   arms 
manufacturers   and   military   personnel 
which  advises  the  Pentagon  on  the  indus- 
trial and  military  preparedness  of  the 
United  States.  Other  directors  of  the  in- 
stitute have  been  supporters  and  have 
contributed  to  such  groups  as  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Constitutional  Action,  the  Chris- 
tian Anti-Communist  Crusade,  for  Amer- 
ica, and  other  similar  groups.  These  di- 
rectors  serve   as   advisors   on  research 
efforts,  publication,  and  staff  commit- 
ments, as  well  as  the  hiring  and  firing  of 
staff  members.  In  view  of  the  institute's 
advisory  role  in  the  work  of  the  Panel, 
the  influence  of  these  directors  may  be 
substantial. 

The  inescapable  impression  one  gets 
from  all  of  this  is  that  the  Panel  is 
caught  In  the  embrace  of  the  very  indi- 
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vlduals  it  is  supposed  to  evaluate  and 
constructively  criticize.  The  Pentagon  is 
being  so  cooperative  that  the  Panel  may 
find  it  very  difficult  to  criticize  those  who 
have  been  "so  helpful."  Any  objective 
criticism  which  comes  out  of  the  Panel's 
work  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  mere  "win- 
dow dressing" — designed  to  hide  the 
areas  of  glaring  inefficiency  untouched  by 
the  Panel  in  its  study. 

Once  the  administration's  shining 
brainchild  as  the  cure  for  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Pentagon,  the  Panel  will 
have  only  contributed  to  a  further  ero- 
sion of  this  confidence.  The  Panel  has 
become  another  creature  of  the  Penta- 
gon, a  product  of  the  in-house  manage- 
ment tactics  for  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  famous  and  which  have 
doomed  so  many  previous  studies. 

I  have  seen  all  this  happen  before.  The 
script  has  become  all  too  familiar.  The 
final  report  will  be  carefully  noted  and 
highly  publicized  a  few  weeks,  only  to  be 
relegated  to  the  shelf  once  its  publicity 
value  for  the  Pentagon  has  been  ex- 
liausted.  Any  minor  recommendations 
for  change  will  be  quickly  accepted  as 
"very  valuable"  by  Pentagon  officials  and 
then  promptly  forgotten  after  the  initial 
fiurry  of  activity.  The  Panel  Is  at  best  a 
sham,  at  worst  an  indication  of  how 
powerful  the  Pentagon  has  actually  be- 
come— so  powerful  that  it  is  able  to  con- 
trol those  who  would  criticize  it. 

The  actual  reason  for  the  formation  of 
the  Panel  should  now  be  clear.  Not  in- 
tended to  make  a  complete  Investigation 
of  the  Pentagon,  the  Panel  was  created 
merely  to  allay  criticism  at  a  time  when 
Pentagon  procurement  policies  were 
coming  under  increasingly  heavy  fire 
from  Congress  and  the  American  pubUc. 
The  Panel  was  Intended  to  become  a 
kind  of  escape  valve  for  the  Pentagon 
which  would  absorb  criticism  and  allow 
a  catharsis  of  emotion  on  the  part  of 
its  critics.  Having  gotten  their  gripes  off 
their  chests,  the  critics  would,  according 
to  the  Secretary's  strategy,  be  content  to 
let  the  Pentagon  resume  "business  as 
usual." 

For  Congress,  however,  the  Panel 
should  drive  home  some  important  les- 
sons. Most  importantly,  it  proves  once 
again  that  only  Congress  has  the  neces- 
sary independence  to  objectively  criticize 
the  Defense  Department.  The  Pentagon 
carmot  be  relied  upon  to  police  itself. 
Conversely,  Congress  cannot  rely  upon 
those  who  are  dependent  on  the  Pentagon 
to  put  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden 
eggs  on  a  diet.  Congress  must  undertake 
its  own  studies,  conduct  its  own  investi- 
gations, and  establish  its  own  auditing 
procedures  if  unbiased  results  are  to  be 
obtained.  These  are  the  harsh  lessons 
which  the  Panel  would  ultimately  pro- 
vide. Ironically,  if  these  lessons  are 
heeded,  the  Panel  could  be  successful  in 
a  way  never  anticipated  by  those  who 
created  It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


PANAMA  TREATY  TALKS 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  reports  in  the  press  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  it  app>ears  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama  may  be  on  the  verge  of  reopen- 
ing treaty  talks.  I  am  very  distressed  to 
hear  these  reports,  and  I  am  sure  that 
many  Members  of  this  body  would  be  dis- 
appointed if  these  reports  have  sub- 
stance. 

Two  years  ago.  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration negotiated  three  new  treaties  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama  with  regard  to 
the  present  Panama  Canal,  a  proposed 
sea-level  canal,  and  our  military  obliga- 
tions to  Panama.  The  content  of  these 
treaties  was  so  outrageous  an  uproar  was 
set  off  both  in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
since  these  treaties  amoimted  to  a  dan- 
gerous cession  of  our  lands  and  rights  in 
the  Canal  Zone.  In  the  intervening  time, 
the  situation  in  Panama  has  deteriorated. 
The  constitutional  government  of  Pana- 
ma has  been  superseded  by  the  revolu- 
tionary Junta  after  a  tumultuous  election. 
Although  the  jimta  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing order,  there  is  grave  doubt  as  to  how 
long  such  order  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  persist.  Indeed  one  might  ques- 
tion the  value  of  a  treaty  with  any  kind  of 
provisional  government. 

The  reopening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  in  the  present  state  of  world  af- 
fairs would  be  the  worst  possible  thing  for 
both  Panama  and  the  United  States.  And 
yet  that  is  apparently  what  is  being  done. 
According  to  the  article  in  the  Panama 
Star  &  Herald,  the  U.S.  State  Department 
let  it  be  known  through  indirect  sources 
that  it  would  be  receptive  to  a  move  by 
Panama  to  reactivate  the  negotiations. 
Accordingly,  last  month  Panama  ap- 
pointed three  advisers  to  their  treaty 
team.  The  three  advisers  are  well  known 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  doubtful  that 
they  would  come  up  with  anything  par- 
ticularly new  in  the  way  of  treaty  pro- 
posals. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  I  believe 
that  our  best  course  in  the  Canal  Zone  is 
to  stand  upon  our  unquestioned  treaty 
rights  and  the  sovereignty  which  we  have 
exercised  there  over  the  years.  The  pres- 
ent canal  is  perfectly  adequate  for  future 
needs  if  we  follow  the  modernization  plan 
which  I  have  introduced  in  S.  2228.  No 
new  treaties  are  needed  and  we  have  am- 
ple authority  to  protect  our  investment 
and  our  obligation  to  keep  the  canal  open. 
What  we  do  in  Panama  will  have  a  pro- 
found effect  upon  our  whole  Latin  Ameri- 
can policy.  In  recent  months,  we  have 
shown  a  pattern  of  acquiescence  to  revo- 
lutionary trends  in  Latin  America.  It  is  a 
destructive  pattern  which  feeds  upon  it- 
self. The  more  we  give  in,  the  more  radi- 
cal elements  demand.  We  must  stand  our 
ground  in  Panama  to  fulfill  our  pledge  to 
the  world  to  maintain  a  Panama  Canal 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

If  our  policy  is  to  succeed,  it  can  do 
so  only  by  changing  U.S.  foreign  policy 
from  one  of  weak  acquiescence  to  one  of 
strength. 

Everywhere  the  greatest  single  deter- 
rent to  liberty.  Soviet  power,  has  by  sheer 
audacity  and  nerve  increased  its  domi- 
nance in  Asia,  Africa,  South  America, 
and  Europe.  The  Soviets  are  particularly 
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Interested  in  stttitegic  and  military  key 
points,  such  m  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
Arab  crescent  ot  the  Mediterranean,  the 
latest  example  txing  Libya.  The  Panama 
Canal  is  similarly  of  key  strategic 
Importance. 

In  the  cours^  of  these  assaults,  we 
have  too  often ;  tamely  submitted  to  a 
surrender  of  out  treaty  rights  and  privi- 
leges and  we  h4ve  lost  the  support  and 
friendship  of  oui*  free  nation  alli:»:  and 
weaker  nations,  iin  complete  disregard  of 
billions  of  dolKirs  of  foreign  aid  fur- 
nished them  by  the  United  States,  have 
come  into  Soviet  Influence.  Moreover,  we 
seem  to  learn  aothlng  from  the  tragic 
experiences  of  the  past,  but  continue  to 
follow  the  policies  of  disaster  that  have 
brought  the  wofld  into  a  state  of  crisis 
of  the  first  magnitude. 

Those  of  us  ill  the  Congress  who  op- 
pose the  surrender  of  our  rights,  power 
and  authority  o\»er  the  U.S. -owned  Canal 
Zone  territory  si^d  Panama  Canal  are  in 
no  way  motivated  by  a  feeling  of  hos- 
tility to  Panama  or  its  people.  However, 
we  do  know  that:  if  and  when  our  author- 
ity over  the  can|il  is  liquidated,  Panama 
would  not  be  benefited  thereby. 

Mr.  Presidentj  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Panama 
Names  Treaty  Team"  published  in  the 
Panama  Star  ti  iHerald  of  September  9, 
1969,  be  prlnte4  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  niy  remarks. 

There  being  qo  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Panaiiia    iR.P.)    Star  &   Her&ld, 

Sefst.  9.  19691 

Pai«ama  Names  Tr^tt  Team — Reintensifica- 

TtON  ofc-  Talks  Looms 

The  Foreign  Ministry  announced  yesterday 
the  appointment  it  three  advisors  "for  mat- 
ters pertaining  to)  the  conduct  of  relations 
between  the  Repi^bllc  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States  of  Atnerica." 

The  announcement,  made  by  Foreign  Min- 
ister Nander  A.  Pftty.  was  regarded  as  the 
first  step  toward^  the  relntenslficatlon  of 
negotiations  wlthlthe  United  States  on  the 
treaty  drafts  on  t^e  Panama  Canal  pending 
since  1967.  j 

The  advisors  arei  Drs.  Galileo  Soils,  Ignaclo 
Mollno  and  Hernfen  Porras.  All  three  are 
lawyers  and  the  fi;'st  two  are  former  foreign 
ministers. 

Ofilclal  sources  said  Panama  has  made  no 
direct  request  for  I  he  resumption  of  negotia- 
tions because  its  position  is  that  negotiations 
never  has  been  suspended.  Nevertheless,  the 
appointments  announced  yesterday  were 
linked  to  a  statettent  last  Thursday  by  the 
US.  Department  <if  State  that  It  would  be 
'receptive"  to  any  move  by  Panama  to  acti- 
vate the  discussioi  of  the  pending  drafts, 

In  any  case,  it  1 1  Icnown  that  the  Foreign 
Ministry  for  the  pa  it  several  months  has  been 
studying  the  appointment  of  a  negotiating 
team.  Shortly  aftei  the  present  revolutionary 
government  came  into  power  last  October, 
Dr.  Roberto  Alema  n — who  was  a  member  of 
the  commission  hat  wrote  the  pending 
drafts — was  appolr  ted  Ambassador  in  Wash- 
ington and  negotia  .or. 

According  to  the  decree  announced  yester- 
day, the  new  advisors  "will  have  as  the  im- 
mediate task,  together  with  other  officials 
that  may  be  des  gnated  by  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Relatioas  the  revaluation  of  all 
matters  relative  tj  interoceanic  waterways 
affecting  the  Repu  jlic  of  Panama." 

The  advisors  ar<  well  versed  In  Panama- 
United  States  relations.  Dr    Soils  was  Min- 


ister of  Foreign  Relations  In  1964  at  the 
time  of  the  clashes  between  Panamanians 
and  U.S.  military  forces  In  the  Can*I  Zone, 
which  were  sparked  by  the  Issue  of  the  dis- 
play of  the  Panamanian  flag  In  the  Canal 
Zone  and  which  paved  the  way  for  the  nego- 
tiations. He  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions when  the  treaty  talks  began.  A  top- 
notch  attorney,  he  also  was  Minister  of  For- 
eign Relations  In  the  cabinet  of  ex-Presldent 
Arnulfo  Arias. 

Mollno  has  been  Foreign  Minister  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  of  Foreign 
Relations  on  various  occasions.  He  also  Is  a 
prominent  attorney  and  heads  the  law  firm 
with  which  the  Incumbent  Foreign  Minister 
was  associated  before  being  appointed  Min- 
ister. 

Porras.  now  holding  a  post  with  the  United 
Nations"  Educational  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  is  a  lawyer  and  economist  and 
has  been  closely  linked  also  with  affairs  re- 
lating to  Panama-United  States  relations. 

Foreign  Minister  Pltty  also  announced  that 
Panama  has  obtained  counseling  assistance 
on  treaty  matters  from  the  UN's  Economic 
Commission  for  Latin  America  (CEPAL)  and 
that  Engineer  Rlcardo  Arosemena,  a  Pana- 
manian on  the  staff  of  CEPAL  for  several 
years,  has  been  designated  as  advisor. 

The  pending  treaty  drafts  deal  with  the 
present  Panama  Canal,  with  a  United  States 
option  for  the  construction  of  a  sea-level 
waterway  across  Panama,  and  with  the  de- 
fense of  the  neutrality  of  the  Inter-oceanlc 
waterway. 

The  treaty  drafts,  announced  in  mid- 1967 
on  the  eve  of  Panama's  political  campaign, 
set  off  an  Intense  national  debate  here  with 
heavy  political  overtones.  The  opposition 
forced  the  administration  of  then  President 
Marco  A.  Robels  to  shelve  the  drafts.  The 
approach  of  the  United  States'  own  political 
campaign,  plus  strong  opposition  voices 
raised  by  U.S.  nationalist  elements,  also  con- 
tributed to  the  shelving  of  the  treaty  drafts. 

The  announcement  of  the  first  firm  step 
by  Panama  towards  activating  the  treaty  dis- 
cussions was  interpreted  also  as  a  change  of 
policy  by  the  revolutionary  government, 
which  in  its  early  months  had  indicated  it 
would  not  raise  the  treaty  matter  until  the 
national  situation  became  more  clearly  de- 
fined. The  fact  that  it  has  decided  to  tackle 
a  matter  of  such  national  Importance  was 
regarded  as  an  indication  that  it  considers 
its  position  as  sufficiently  strengthened. 

Observers  noted  the  difference  In  the  offi- 
cial designation  of  the  negotiators.  They  are 
"advisers  to  the  National  Executive  Branch, 
assigned  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


RETIREMENT     OF     JUSTICES     AND 
JUDGES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1508)  to  improve  judicial 
machinery  by  amending  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  retirement  of  Jus- 
tices and  judges  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
gard to  the  pending  business — to  wit, 
S.  1508 — I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be 


regarded  for  purposes  of  amendment  as 
original  text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairmtm  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings),  is  absent 
on  account  of  official  business.  He  has 
requested  that  the  consideration  and  dis- 
position of  S.  1508  proceed.  He  also  re- 
quested that  I  make  such  presentation  as 
he  would  make  normally  under  these 
circumstances.  I  am  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subcommittee,  and  I 
am  happy  to  respond  and  to  comply  with 
the  request  of  Senator  Tydings. 

Mr.  President,  under  present  provi- 
sions of  law.  Federal  judges  may  retire 
from  regular  active  service  at  age  70 
after  10  years  of  service  or  at  age  65  after 
15  years  of  ser%'ice.  This  retirement  pol- 
icy does  not  give  full  recognition  to  the 
increasing  number  of  judges  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  the  Federal  bench  at  a  rela- 
tively young  age.  Consequently,  many 
Federal  judges  will  serve  more  than  20 
years  before  they  become  eligible,  under 
present  law,  for  full-time  retirement  and 
senior  judge  status. 

S.  1508  is  designated  to  improve  the 
present  retirement  system  by  enabling 
judges  to  go  on  senior  judge  status  after 
20  years  of  service  regardless  of  age.  S. 
1508  will  thus  serve  to  make  the  Federal 
bench  more  attractive  to  younger,  more 
vigorous  men.  Moreover,  it  will  serve  also 
to  increase  available  judicial  manpower. 

Each  time  a  judge  accepts  senior 
judge  status  and  retires,  leaving  regular 
active  service,  a  vacancy  occurs  on  his 
court,  a  vacancy  that  can  be  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  a  new  regular  sujtive 
service  judge.  The  judge  on  senior  status 
may  continue  to  perform  such  judicial 
duties  as  he  is  willing  and  able  to  under- 
take. Almost  without  exception,  those 
judges  who  take  senior  status  continue 
to  carry  a  substantial  workload.  The  "re- 
tirement" of  a  judge  thus  means  a  bonus 
of  increased  manpower  to  the  retired 
judge's  court,  increased  manpower  that 
can  help  alleviate  existing  backlogs  and 
avoid  future  ones.  Both  the  retired 
judge  and  his  newly  appointed  successor 
can  be  employed  in  the  disposing  of  the 
business  of  the  court,  where  before  only 
one  could  be  so  employed. 

In  fact,  few  aspects  of  the  Federal  ju- 
dicial system  have  been  more  beneficial 
to  the  coimtry  than  those  which  enable 
judges  to  retire  from  active  sei-vice,  and, 
yet.  continue  to  perform  such  judicial 
duties  as  they  are  willing  and  able  to  un- 
dertake. Without  the  work  of  the  present 
senior  judges,  our  Federal  judicial  sys- 
tem would  be  overwhelmed  by  its  case- 
load. By  providing  for  retirement  after 
20  years  of  service  regardless  of  age. 
those  judges  who  could  take  senior  judge 
status  under  the  amendment  would  be 
under  65  and  fully  able  to  continue  to 
carry  a  full  workload.  It  is  difficult  to 
disagree  with  the  following  statement 
by  Albert  Branson  Maris,  himself  a  great 
senior  judge: 
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One  ot  the  great  benefits  of  the  federal  Ju- 
dicial retirement  system  Is  that  retired 
senior  judges  are  available  for  especially  as- 
signed Judicial  duty  and  can  contribute  a 
very  large  amount  of  time  to  Judicial  work, 
thus  greatly  benefiting  the  system  by  assist- 
ing In  those  areas  where  the  caseloads  are 
heaviest.  As  retired  Judges  get  older,  of 
course,  they  become  less  able  to  mskke  this 
contribution,  but  Judges  approaching  age 
seventy  are  more  vigorous  and  able,  and  to 
facilitate  their  retirement  will  be  to  add 
very  substantially  to  Judicial  manpower  In 
places  where  it  Is  badly  needed. 

Mr.  President,  this  brlefiy  describes 
the  background  and  the  reasons  for  the 
bill.  It  is  my  hope  that  there  will  be 
prompt  consideration  and  approval  of 
the  bill  by  this  body. 

Mr.  WILXiIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  one  of  the  arguments 
in  support  of  this  bill  is  that  additional 
judges  are  needed  and  that  by  putting 
these  judges  into  retirement  status  they 
could  be  called  upon  to  help  handle  the 
extra  duties  of  the  court.  Is  my  under- 
standing correct? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  one  of  the  fea- 
tures, yes.  The  need  for  additional  judge 
manpower  has  existed  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wonder 
why  we  do  not  hit  that  problem  aflirma- 
tively.  If  they  need  judges  they  should 
get  them  by  direct  action.  Does  not  the 
Senator  agree  that  one  of  the  big  prob- 
lems with  the  courts  today  is  that  many 
judges  are  past  the  ages  of  75  or  80,  are 
too  old  to  serve,  and  are  not  doing  the 
job? 

I  wonder  if  this  proposal  should  not 
be  accompanied  by  a  mandatory  retire- 
ment age  by  which  we  could  eliminate 
from  the  courts  those  judges  who  obvi- 
ously cannot  perform  the  duties  at  this 
time. 

Merely  granting  an  early  retirement 
for  the  younger  men  will  not  solve  the 
problem. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  does  point  to  a  problem  which 
is  a  real  issue  and  which  should  be  duly 
considered.  We  have  from  time  to  time 
considered  it  in  the  committee.  I  do 
feel,  however,  that  if  it  is  to  be  consid- 
ered, it  should  be  on  the  basis  of  com- 
mittee hearings,  upon  briefs,  and  upon 
consideration  by  the  judicial  confer- 
ence. If  it  would  be  the  desire  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  to  propose  such 
an  amendment,  I  certainly  would  be  very 
happy  to  attend  to  such  hearings  and  to 
canvass  the  problem  very  thoroughly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  cer- 
tainly shall  follow  that  through,  but  I 
wonder  whether  action  on  this  bill 
should  not  be  a  part  of  the  whole  pack- 
age. Would  it  not  be  better  to  defer  this 
matter  and  take  care  of  it  all  at  one 
time? 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
earlier  this  year  we  raised  the  value  of 
the  retirement  benefits  of  the  judges  by 
approximately  $10,000  to  $12,500  per 
year.  As  the  Senator  knows,  judges  re- 
tire at  fuU  pay  as  of  the  date  of  their 
separation.  Earlier  this  year  the  salary 
of  these  judges  was  raised  from  $30,000 
to  $42,500.  Under  this  bill  it  would  mean 


that  they  could  now  retire  at  age  60  or 
less  than  60  after  20  years  of  service.  I 
think  there  would  be  one  or  two  approxi- 
mately 58  years  of  age.  I  wonder  whether 
it  is  advisable  to  retire  a  member  of  the 
court  at  the  age  of  58  at  a  pension  of 
$42,500  when  judges  close  to  80  years  of 
age  are  serving  on  the  same  court.  Are 
we  not  approaching  this  matter  back- 
ward? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  started 
out  with  the  question  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  well  to  have  a  provision  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  calling  for  mandatory 
retirement  at  a  given  age — 70  or  75  or 
before.  That  proposition,  as  I  suggested 
earlier,  has  been  before  the  committee 
and  the  subcommittee  on  various  occa- 
sions. No  one  who  has  had  any  exposixre 
to  this  problem  and  who  has  studied  it 
and  who  has  considered  it  again  and 
again  has  seen  fit  to  add  it  to  this  bill. 
Therefore,  the  answer  to  the  first  part 
of  the  Senator's  question  and  his  ob- 
servations is  "no."  At  this  time  it  would 
not  be  considered  necessary,  nor  would 
it  be  considered  desirable,  to  have  it  as 
a  part  of  this  bill.  If  the  Senator  wants 
it  to  be  considered,  a  proposal  along 
that  line  would  be  very  fine.  But  again 
I  say  that,  under  those  circumstances, 
inasmuch  as  it  involves  a  very  funda- 
mental proposition  in  our  judicial  struc- 
ture, going  back  to  1789  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  we  should  not 
consider  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
superficially  and  out  of  hand  because  a 
certain  objective  is  desirable. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Were 
hearings  held  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes;  we  had  hearings 
on  previous  occasions.  We  have  not  had 
hearings  this  year  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  printed  repoi,  on 
the  bill  is  very  complete. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  bill  on  which  no  hearings 
have  been  held. 

If  it  is  possible  to  get  such  an  amend- 
ment before  the  Senate  would  the  Sena- 
tor think  kindly  toward  it?  Would  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  include  a  provision 
providing  for  a  mandatory  retirement 
age  for  these  judges  to  be  effective  at 
some  projected  time  in  the  future  if  not 
effective  today?  I  think  this  is  a  major 
weakness  in  our  court  system. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  may  be  a  weakness 
in  our  coiu-t  system.  The  Senator  would 
be  entirely  witliin  his  prerogative  to  sug- 
gest it  as  an  amendment.  I  would  say  it 
would  be  ill-advised  to  do  so  now  for 
the  reasons  I  have  already  advanced. 

It  would  be  a  fimdamental  change  in 
our  judicial  structure.  Because  the  rea- 
sons for  such  a  provision  might  be  ad- 
vantageous is  not  enough.  It  should  be 
explored  in  depth,  including  constitu- 
tional considerations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
the  Senator  go  along  with  a  proposal  to 
delay  action  on  this  bill  until  we  can  get 
all  of  it  considered  together? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No.  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  that.  The  entire  matter  has 
been  considered,  and  this  is  the  sum 
total  of  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 


Judicial  Machinery  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
the  Senator  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee be  in  a  position  to  give  us  assur- 
ances that  we  could  have  hearings  and 
perhaps  favorable  consideration  of  such 
a  proposal  if  we  bring  that  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  certainly  would.  As 
far  as  I  might  have  anything  to  say 
about  scheduling  of  such  a  hearing,  I 
would  be  happy  to  see  that  that  occurs. 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  would 
study  such  a  proposal.  There  would  be 
an  explanation  of  the  underlying  con- 
siderations. I  would  pledge  diligent  and 
exp>editious  hearings  on  such  a  proposal, 
as  the  schedule  permits. 

Mr.  VILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  personally  question  the 
wisdom  of  passing  the  bill  at  this  time, 
and  I  shall  not  support  it  in  its  present 
form,  as  a  separate  measure.  However, 
recognizing  the  facts  of  life,  I  expect  the 
best  I  can  achieve  at  this  time  is  to  have 
the  assurances  of  the  Senator  that  we 
can  get  hearings  and  consideration  on 
the  proposal  to  estabhsh  a  mandatory 
retirement  age  for  members  of  the  ju- 
diciary. 

That  action  is  the  only  real  solution 
to  one  of  the  major  problems  confront- 
ing our  courts. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  filing  of  any  such 
proposal  and  a  reference  to  the  commit- 
tee will  certainly  receive  my  sympathetic 
and  active  consideration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  How  many  Federal  judges 
vmder  the  age  of  65  have  held  office  for 
20  years  or  more?  Are  the  15  judges  who 
are  listed  in  the  report  the  only  ones? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  As  near  as  we  know, 
and  we  have  gone  to  the  records  of  the 
Judicial  Conference,  the  judges  named 
on  page  4  of  the  report  are  the  only  ones. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  There  would  be  more  that 
are  now  Federal  judges  that  would  be 
able  to  retire  earlier.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes,  as  time  goes  on. 
These  would  disappear  and  others  would 
be  added. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  would  be  the  in- 
creased cost  of  retirement? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  is  no  way  to  esti- 
mate the  increased  cost  because  this  bUl 
is  permissive.  It  is  enabling.  We  do  not 
know  how  many  of  these  judges  will 
take  advantage  of  the  biU  and  retire 
sooner.  We  know  it  is  uncertain  how 
many  ^)^ill  do  so  because  even  imder  the 
present  system  whereby  retirement  can 
be  achieved  with  15  years'  service  at  age 
65  or  10  years'  service  at  age  70,  not  all 
of  those  eligible  vmder  either  of  those 
provisions  take  advantage  of  them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  after  retiring  they  are 
called  upon  to  serve,  is  there  any  require- 
ment that  they  respond? 

lAi.  HRUSKA.  There  is  nothing  man- 
datory about  it.  They  can  indicate  ttie 
extent  to  which  they  wish  to  participate. 
Only  in  this  way  can  there  be  a  maximum 
of  retirement  in  due  time  so  as  to  make 
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room  at  the  bottom  of  the  seniority  lad- 
der for  those  Who  are  put  in  their  places. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Any  Federal  Judge  who 
had  19  years'  service  would  be  eligible  for 
retirement  in  j  year.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  YOUNQ  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
tn  my  opinion  this  is  a  bad  bill.  In  my 
judgment  it  should  not  be  entwjted  into 
law.  I  know  I  am  not  alone  in  express- 
ing that  view.  The  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  iMr.  Allen),  one 
of  the  new  Mambers  of  the  Senate  who 
came  to  the  Senate  this  year,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  tte  highly  respected  Mem- 
bers of  this  bidy.  informed  me  yester- 
day that  he  regretted  very  much  he 
would  be  necefsarily  absent  today  from 
the  Senate  on, public  business,  but  that 
if  he  were  present  he  would  speak  out 
against  the  bill  and  would  vote  against 
it.  He  told  me  if  the  bill  should  come  up 
today  I  would  be  free  to  express  his 
views. 

Speaking  tot  myself,  Mr.  President,  it 
seems, to  me  tttat  I  recall  the  statement 
nuide  Jax  a  vety  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  this  body,  former  Senator  Scott 
Lucas  of  Ulii^ois,  who  was  a  lawyer, 
which  he  madf  at  one  time  in  a  speech 
In  the  Senate,  tte  said  that  there  are  not 
500  lawyers  in  ^he  United  States,  regard- 
leas  of  their  irjcomes,  who  would  not  be 
glad  to  accept  appointment  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  judge  ]lf  the  position  were  of- 
fered. 

I  have  a  feeling  of  reverence  toward 
the  Judiciary.  Unfortunately,  the  ambi- 
tion of  my  yoijith  and  young  manhood, 
to  follow  my  father's  footsteps  and  be  a 
Judge,  cannot  <  be  realized.  My  father. 
Judge  Stephen)  M.  Young,  of  Ohio,  was 
a  trial  judge  lor  many,  many  years  in 
our  court  of  highest  original  jurisdiction. 
I  always  wanted  to  be  a  judge.  Instead, 
I  became  a  c^ef  criminal  prosecuting 
lawyer — in  Cuyahoga  County.  Then,  I 
practiced  for  rtiany  years  as  a  trial  law- 
yer. I  have  at>peared  in  U.S.  district 
courts  on  many  occasions. 

My  last  appearance  in  a  U.S.  district 
court  was  recently  in  Boston  when  I 
made  the  trip  from  Washington  to  Bos- 
ton to  testify  as  a  witness  to  the  good 
character  and  iplendid  reputation  in  my 
community  of '  Cleveland.  Ohio,  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Spo<Jk,  who  has  been  my  per- 
sonal friend  through  the  years.  That 
particular  casei  was  tried  before  a  judge 
who  at  the  present  time  is  84  years  of  age. 
It  appeared  toj  me  that  this  t>articular 
judge  was  very  stern  and  tyrannical, 
which  is  not,  really,  a  new  experience  for 
me  in  a  Pederil  court. 

The  pending]  bill  provides  for  the  re- 
tirement of  lis.  judges  following  20 
years  of  service,  irrespective  of  age. 
I  am  grateful  fo  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ka  (Mr.  Hruska),  who 
e  pending  bill,  for  his 
my  candidate  for  the 
tes  judge  appointed  in 
trict  of  Ohio,  processed 
through  his  subcommittee  and  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  I  owe  that  debt  to 
my  colleague  jfrom  Nebraska  for  his 
approval  of  Judge  Thomas  Lambros,  who 
is  38  years  of  ag  e,  just  recently  appointed 
on  the  bench.  ¥.  e  will  be  a  fine  judge. 
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Incidentally,  I  am  proud  to  say.  Judge 
Thomas  Lambros  is  the  first  judge  of 
direct  Greek  descent  to  be  appointed  to 
a  U.S.  court,  to  my  knowledge.  He  wbls  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in 
Ashtabula  Coimty  in  my  State,  probably 
receiving  a  salary  of  $16,000  at  the  most 
when,  through  the  kindness  and  gen- 
erosity of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  and  other  members  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  he  wsw 
unanimously  approved  by  that  com- 
mittee following  his  nomination  by 
President  Johnson. 

This  young  man,  like  other  U.S.  dis- 
trict judges,  receives  a  salary  of  $40,000 
a  year.  Judges  in  the  U.S.  Circuit  Coui-ts 
of  Appeals  receive  salaries  of  $42,500  each 
per  year.  In  addition  to  that,  following 
their  retirement  at  the  age  of  70,  If  they 
have  served  for  10  years  on  the  Federal 
bench,  or  at  age  65,  if  they  have  served 
15  years  on  the  Federal  bench,  district 
Eind  circuit  court  judges  retire  at  full 
salary  as  long  as  they  live.  This,  no  mat- 
ter whether  they  return  to  private  prac- 
tice or  go  into  business.  As  someone  said 
of  a  judge  whose  nomination  is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate,  he  might  well 
be  qualified  to  take  a  high  executive  po- 
sition In  a  brokerage  house  and  enjoy  a 
salary  of  $100,000  a  year  following  his 
retirement.  He  would  still  receive  his 
entire  judicial  salary  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  this  month 
and  every  month  thereafter,  8  percent 
of  the  salary  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress will  be  deducted  for  the  congres- 
sional retirement  fund.  There  are  no 
deductions  made  whatever  from  the  sal- 
aries of  any  Federal  judges. 

The  bill  provides  retirement  with  full 
pay  for  life  for  judges  and  Supreme 
Court  Justices  with  20  years  of  service, 
regardless  of  age.  Supposedly,  this  will 
serve  to  make  the  Federal  judiciary  more 
attractive  to  younger  men. 

Those  of  us  who  have  served  In  the 
Senate  know  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  legislation  to  attract  capable  lawyers 
if  and  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in 
a  U.S.  judgeship  in  their  respective 
States.  The  fact  is  that  It  is  well  known 
that  whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  on  the 
Federal  bench,  many,  sometimes  hun- 
dreds, of  competent  lawyers  seek  the  ap- 
pointment. There  are  at  most  but  a  few 
hundred  lawyers  in  our  Nation  who  if 
offered  an  appointment  to  the  Federal 
bench,  would  not  accept. 

As  a  result  of  the  last  election,  how- 
ever, that  problem  will  no  longer  be  pre- 
sented to  me.  However,  it  will  be  a  prob- 
lem for  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe), 
who  is  my  personal  friend  and  a  very 
fine  Senator.  I  am  certain  that  as  long  as 
there  is  a  Republican  President  in  the 
White  House,  my  colleague,  Mr.  Saxbe, 
and  other  Senators  of  the  Grand  Old 
Party  of  which  I  am  not  a  member, 
whenever  they  have  Federal  judicial  va- 
cancies in  their  respective  States,  will 
find  that  there  are  plenty  of  capable  and 
outstanding  lawyers  who  will  apply. 

Thus,  there  is  no  necessity  to  pass  this 
bill  just  to  try  to  attract  capable  men  to 
apply  for  these  positions. 

Why  give  a  U.S.  judge  a  bonus,  or  a 
sort  of  bribe,  to  retire  from  active  service, 
yet  allow  him  to  continue  to  perform 


such  judicial  duties  as  he  Is  willing  and 
able  to  undertake,  merely  to  place  some- 
one else  on  the  judicial  payroll? 

This  is  a  stopgap  measure.  It  Is  claimed 
it  will  lessen  the  overload  on  Federal 
district  and  circuit  court  judges.  Well,  I 
am  not  impressed  by  that  alleged  over- 
load or  heavy  burden  on  the  Federal 
Judges  of  this  country.  I  suspect  that 
In  most  States — I  know  it  is  the  situa- 
tion in  my  State — from  June  until  Sep- 
tember their  courts  are  on  vacation, 
other  than  for  routine  matters,  such  as 
sentencing  prisoners  who  plead  guilty 
and  other  routine  matters,  while  we  in 
Congress  are  here  on  the  job  working 
month  after  month  and  having  8  per- 
cent of  our  salary  deducted  for  retire- 
ment benefits.  Yet,  not  1  cent  Is  being 
deducted  from  the  salaries  of  these 
judges. 

It  is  said  that  if  this  bill  Is  enacted 
Into  law,  it  will  cost  taxpayers  at  least 
$1.5  million  additional  money  during  the 
next  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  judges  of  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  and  circuit  courts  of  appeal, 
and  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  all  are  presently  provided 
with  the  most  liberal  retirement  plan  in 
the  entire  world.  Under  existing  law, 
they  may  retire  at  full  pay  for  life  at 
the  age  of  70  after  10  years  of  service;  at 
the  age  of  65,  after  15  years  of  service. 
Unlike  Members  of  Congress,  they  will 
not  have  paid,  while  they  were  on  active 
service  as  judges,  1  cent  toward  any 
retirement  fund. 

We  have  Increased  the  salaries  of  dis- 
trict court  judges  to  $40,000  a  year,  cir- 
cuit courts  of  appeal  judges  to  $42,500 
a  year,  and.  Justices  of  our  Supreme 
Court,  from  $39,500  a  year  to  $60,000. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a 
citizen  who  holds  in  the  highest  respect 
and  admiration  the  judges  of  our  courts, 
I  have  no  fault  whatever  to  find  vrith 
that  salary  scale.  However,  I  do  say  that 
no  one  can  assert  that  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary is  underpaid. 

The  pending  bill  would  entitle  them 
to  retire  after  20  years  of  service  at  their 
full  pay,  regardless  of  age.  So  my  per- 
sonal friend.  Judge  Tom  Lambros,  of 
the  northern  district  of  Ohio,  should  he 
wish  to  retire  when  he  attains  the  age  of 
58.  could  retire  at  that  comparatively 
early  age.  His  judge's  salary  would  be 
paid  him  as  long  as  he  lives.  In  addition, 
he  could  enjoy  his  income  from  the 
practice  of  law,  should  he  then  desire  to 
return  to  private  practice. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  consider 
that  a  man  who  is  70  years  old  is  neces- 
sarily an  old  man.  I  know  lawyers,  and 
men  In  all  walks  of  life  who  are  in  their 
fifties  who  are  older  In  every  respect  than 
other  men  who  are  70.  Men  and  women 
do  not  grow  old  simply  by  living  a  certain 
number  of  years.  People  grow  old  by 
abandoning  their  enthusiasm,  deserting 
their  Ideals,  giving  up  their  zest  for  life. 
and  enjoying  no  more  an  appetite  for  ad- 
venture. Instead  of  yearning  for  retire- 
ment, this  desire  for  an  active,  vigorous 
life,  and  the  wish  and  ability  to  work 
hard  and  look  forward  with  hope  and 
not  fear,  often  exists  in  men  and  women 
of  70  or  more.  Sometimes,  It  is  altogether 
missing  and  lacking  in  men  of  30  or  40. 

I  am  one  who,  at  the  age  of  80,  is  not 
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even  thinking  of  retiring  from  active  life. 
The  way  of  life  of  many,  many  people  in 
this  country  is  to  work  hard.  They  have 
worked  hard  all  of  their  lives,  and  they 
know  of  no  other  way.  That  Is  an  excel- 
lent thing.  That  Is  my  way  of  life. 

I  think  the  bill  being  considered  to- 
day— and  It  will  probably  be  passed  in 
the  Senate — Is  just  another  unfortunate 
placing  of  emphasis  on  youth. 

After  all.  It  Is  a  very  unfortunate  thing 
for  this  country.  It  seems  to  me — and  I 
have  said  this  recently— that  the  very 
first  social  security  system  in  the  entire 
world,  announced  in  1889  by  Otto  von 
Bismarck,  the  chancellor  of  the  German 
Empire,  fixed,  for  the  first  time,  the  re- 
tirement age  at  65.  Unfortunately,  In 
1935.  when  we  In  the  Congress  enacted 
the  social  security  law — and  I  must  take 
part  of  the  blame  for  It  for  the  reason 
that  I  was  In  the  other  body  and  I  voted 
for  It— we  set  age  65  as  the  retirement 
age.  following  Bismarck's  program.  I  re- 
gard our  social  security  law  as  the  great- 
est piece  of  domestic  legislation  for  the 
welfare  of  our  country  ever  enacted  into 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  our  coun- 
try, many  industries,  huge  corporations, 
have  followed  that  precedent  and  arbi- 
trarily fixed  the  age  of  retirement  at  65. 
Yet.  the  life  expectancy  of  men  and 
women,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  In  the 
United  States,  has  more  than  doubled 
from  1889  to  this  good  hour. 

Unfortxmately.  we  have  adhered  to 
that  age.  Not  only  have  we  adhered  to 
it,  but  it  seems  prevalent  throughout  the 
country  that  now.  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, emphasis  is  placed  upon  bringing 
forward  young  people  and  perhaps  dis- 
carding older  people. 

Instead  of  yearning  for  retirement,  a 
great  many  men  and  women — and  I  am 
sure  many  of  our  Federal  judges — who 
are  in  their  sixties  want  to  continue  their 
active,  vigorous  lives  and  to  continue  in 
the  important  public  positions  in  which 
they  are  knowledgeable  and  respected. 

What  I  have  said  in  the  past,  I  will 
repeat  here.  I  am  looking  at  Bill  Gold's 
column  in  the  Washington  Post,  writ- 
ten back  on  October  13,  1965,  when,  he 
quoted  me  as  saying : 

To  be  sure,  years  may  wrinkle  the  skin. 
But  to  lose  enthusiasm  wrinkles  the  soul  and 
deadens  the   brain. 

Doubt,  self-distress,  fear,  lassitude — these 
are  the  long  years  that  bow  the  head  and 
turn  the  spirit  of  hope  toward  dust. 

Of  course,  one  is  as  young  as  his  faith. 
As  long  as  we  look  forward,  we  hope  for 
better  things. 

I  have  been  president  of  two  bar  asso- 
ciations in  my  State  of  Ohio.  I  seriously 
doubt  if  there  is  one  lawyer  between 
the  age  of  30  and  60  in  the  entire  State 
of  Ohio,  which  has  a  population  of  10,- 
600,000  persons,  who  would  refuse  a 
nomination  to  the  Federal  judiciary  un- 
der the  present  retirement  plan.  He  does 
not  require  this  legislation  to  encourage 
him. 

Proponents  of  the  pending  bill  also 
assert — and  there  may  be  some  validity 
to  the  claim — that  it  will  serve  to  in- 
crease available  judiciary  manpower  by 
encouraging  judges  to  retire  and  accept 
senior   judge  status,  leaving   vacancies 


that  can  be  filled  by  new  regular  active 
service  judges. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  Federal 
judges  in  practically  every  State  of  the 
Union  who  have  reached  retirement  age 
and  could  have  retired  years  ago  who  re- 
main active  on  the  bench. 

It  Is  not  just  In  Boston  that  an  84-year- 
old  judge  is  holding  forth  and  trying  case 
after  case,  day  after  day.  That  is  the 
situation  in  many  States.  That  is  the 
situation  in  a  trial  proceeding  in  a  Fed- 
eral court  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  where 
the  judge  is  in  his  midseventies. 

In  my  own  State  of  Ohio  there  are 
U.S.  judges  who  have  been  on  the  bench 
20  years  or  longer  and  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  70.  They  have  not  accepted 
senior  status. 

Why  shoiild  these  judges  be  nudged 
into  retiring  when  they  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  their  present  status,  and 
are  rendering  real  and  needful  public 
service  to  the  country? 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  judge  may 
retire  and  take  senior  status  does  not 
assure  that  he  will  do  so.  The  pending 
bin  offers  no  further  guarantee  whatever 
that  In  the  future  these  judges  would  re- 
tire and  take  senior  status. 

If  there  is  a  need  for  additional  United 
States  district  judges  and  judges  of  the 
Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals,  then  let  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  hold  hear- 
ings, and  let  them  present  to  the  Senate, 
so  that  we  may  debate  and  vote  upon  it, 
legislation  to  provide  additional  judge- 
ships. Let  us  not  go  through  the  back 
door  in  a  surreptitious  and  hurried  man- 
ner, without  public  hearings,  and  with- 
out any  protracted  debate  as  Is  the  situa- 
tion at  the  present  time. 

What  Is  the  hurry?  Why  are  we  in  such 
a  rush  to  force  our  taxpayers  to  under- 
write this  additional  burden?  It  is  just 
something  else  that  will  cost  taxpayers 
additional  money.  Senators  might  say  it 
is  only  a  small  amount,  perhaps  a  million 
dollars,  if  that  is  a  small  amount.  I  was 
born  and  reared  in  Puckerbrush  Town- 
ship, Huron  County,  Ohio,  and  a  million 
dollars  means  a  lot  of  money  to  me.  This 
is  certainly  not  a  necessary  bill.  I  assert 
that  it  will  provide  a  virtual  giveaway  of 
taxpayers'  money  to  accomplish  a  doubt- 
ful result. 

I  believe  that  citizens  generally  desire 
that  Federal  judges  have  a  retirement 
program  that  assures  their  independence 
from  financial  pressures.  However,  under 
the  present  law,  they  may  retire  if  they 
have  attained  the  age  of  70  and  have 
served  10  years  on  the  Federal  bench  or 
the  age  of  65,  after  having  served  15 
years  on  the  bench.  They  certainly  do 
have  a  retirement  program  which  should 
enable  them  to  get  along,  when  they  are 
assured,  as  long  as  they  live,  an  Income 
of  $40,000  a  year,  for  the  district  judges 
and  $42,500  for  circuit  court  of  appeals 
judges,  with  not  1  cent  deducted  for 
any  retirement  program.  The  retirement 
program  for  Congressmen  is  very  modest, 
as  compared  to  the  payment  of  their  full 
salaries  of  $40,000  or  $42,500  per  year  for 
retired  Federal  judges. 

In  my  opinion,  the  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  have  come  forth 
with  an  overly  generous  and,  in  fact,  out- 
rageously liberal  retirement  proposal  in 


this  bill.  I  think  It  is  an  entirely  urmec- 
essary  bill.  It  Is  a  bad  legislative  pro- 
posal which  should  be  considered  and 
debated  for  some  hours  and  days  in  the 
Senate,  instead  of  being  heard  briefly 
this  afternoon. 

Having  studied  the  bill  and  the  com- 
mittee report,  and  after  thorough  con- 
sideration, I  think  that  at  the  present 
time,  in  this  grim  period  when  we  are 
blowing  up  into  smoke  $2V2  billion  every 
month,  month  after  month,  on  our  in- 
volvement in  a  civil  insurrection  in  Viet- 
nam, this  is  not  the  time  to  overindulge 
the  Federal  judiciary  of  our  country. 
Therefore  I  must  report  that  in  good  con- 
science I  cannot  and  shall  not  vote  in 
favor  of  the  passage  of  the  pending 
proposal. 

Mr.    ELLENDER.    Mr.    President,    I 
should   like   to   ask   the   Senator   from 
Nebraska  a  few  questions  atwut  the  bill. 
As  I  imderstand  it,  the  only  language 
that  is  added  to  this  bill  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  a  judge  to  retire  after  20 
years  of  continuous  service.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes;  regardless  of  age. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  he  receives  the 
same  amount  of  retirement  as  one  who 
has  served  30  years? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  be  recorded  as  voting   against  this 
measure,  and  I  hope  we  will  have  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  just  by 
way  of  summary,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  rationale  for  retirement  of  Federal 
judges  is  an  issue  that  was  decided  a 
long  time  ago.  It  was  thoroughly  con- 
sidered, thoroughly  debated,  and 
adopted.  It  has  been  the  national  policy 
of  this  country  for  a  very  long  time;  and 
it  has  proved  its  worth  through  the  years 
since  its  adoption. 

The  instant  bill  Is  a  refinement,  bene- 
ficial in  nature,  of  the  fimdamental  prin- 
ciple involved  In  the  present  judicial 
retirement  law.  I  urge  that  the  bill  be 
approved  in  the  form  in  which  It  Is  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  any  Idea  as  to  the  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  Treasury  should  the 
bill  be  enacted? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  difficult  to  com- 
pute the  cost,  Mr.  President,  for  this 
reason:  This  is  an  enabling  act.  The 
act  is  permissive  in  character.  A  judge 
does  not  have  to  retire  after  20  years  of 
service  on  the  Federal  bench.  He  may 
do  so.  and  continue  service  by  accept- 
ing cases.  The  immediate  impact  of  his 
retirement  is  that  it  opens  a  place  on 
the  regular  bench  for  another  judge, 
though  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
been  eligible  for  retirement  vmder  the 
present  law  stay  in  service  and  are  called 
upon  for  their  services.  So  it  is  difficult, 
because  of  that  fact,  to  compute  the 
cost. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will 
result  in  a  need  for  fewer  judges? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  need  for  additional  judge  power  has 
been  repeatedly  demonstrated.  This  will 
add  to  the  judge  power.  In  addition  to 
the  judges  who  will  be  appointed  to  take 
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the  idaces  of  the  retlreee.  there  win  be 
the  xVflttnnal  serricei  rendered  by  the 
retirees  themtelvee. 

Mr.  ELLENXMER.  Mr.  Prealdeiit.  the 
enactment  of  thla  bUl  will  add  farther 
costs  to  our  Treasury.  How  much  no  one 
can  tell  and  I  do  not  believe  that  It 
should  be  enacted  without  further  de- 
bate and  mor*  infomuttlon. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  i 

The  PREI^IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caD  the  roll. 

The  bill  clfrk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  le  so  ordered. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  thlid  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  va$  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  ^e. 

-  OMANIMO^-CONSENT   ACIXHCKNT 

Mr.  MANSPtELX).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
passage  of  the  pending  bill  occur  at 
12:15  pjn.  toihorrow  and  that  rule  XU 
be  waived. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  unanlaious-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  reads  as 
follows:  I 

OrdeTed,  Tbat  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
on  final  passage  {of  the  bill  S.  1508.  to  Improve 
Judicial  machinery,  etc.,  at  12:15  o'clock  p.m. 
on  Wednesday.  October  29,  1969. 

Mr.  HOLLAKd.  Mr.  President,  during 
discussion  and  debate  on  the  pending 
bill,  S.  1508.  I !  have  been  somewhat  dis- 
turbed by  socite  of  the  points  made.  I 
think  my  own  disturbance  has  been 
pretty  well  re^ioved  by  reference  to  the 
body  of  the  Uijited  States  Code,  and  per- 
haps this  will  be  true  in  the  case  of  other 
Members  of  th$  Senate. 

I  therefore  iisk  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  i^  the  Rxcord  the  whole  of 
section  371.  chapter  17.  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

There  being!  no  objection,  section  371. 
chapter  17  of  4tle  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRo,  as  follows: 
i  371.  Reslgnatl(>n  or  retirement  for  age. 

(a)  Any  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United 
States  appointed  to  hold  office  during  good 
behavior  who  r«  signs  after  attaining  the  age 
of  seventy  yeart  and  after  serving  at  least 
ten  years  continuously  or  otherwise  shall, 
during  the  ren:  alnder  of  his  lifetime  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  salary  which  he  was  re- 
ceiving when  h<  resigned. 

(b)  Any  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United 
States  appolntefl  to  bold  office  during  good 
behavior  may  reluiln  his  office  but  retire  from 
regular  active  MTvlce  after  attaining  the  age 
of  seventy  yeari  and  after  serving  at  least 
ten  years  contlz  uously  or  otherwise,  or  after 
attaining  the  ag  e  of  sixty-flve  years  and  after 
serving  at  leasi  fifteen  years  continuously 
or  otherwise.  H(  shall,  dvirlng  the  remainder 
of  his  lifetime,  continue  to  receive  the  sal- 
ary of  the  office.  The  President  shall  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 


Senate,  a  ■ueeeuor  to  a  Justice  or  Judge  who 
retires.  (June  25,  1948,  ch.  844.  S3  Stat.  903: 
Oct.  SI,  1961.  ch.  866.  I  38.  85  Stat.  734;  Feb. 
10.  19M,  eh.  «.  I  4(a) .  88  SUt.  13.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  careful 
consideration  of  that  section  will  show 
quite  clearly  that  the  part  which  relates 
to  resignation,  subsection  (a),  is  not  at 
all  affected  by  the  pending  bill. 

The  part  of  section  371  which  is  af- 
fected by  the  pending  bill  is  subsection 
(b) ,  which  relates  entirely  to  retirement. 
It  Is  quite  clear,  at  least  to  me.  that  a 
retired  Judge,  under  subsection  (b) ,  con- 
tinues to  be  a  Judge  and  may  be  called 
upon  for  any  service  for  which  he  Is 
available,  and  is  still  a  Judge  who  has 
retained  his  office. 

The  words  "retained  his  ofBce"  are  the 
key  words  in  that  subsection  (b)  re- 
lating to  retirement. 

I  might  add  that  since  a  retired  Judge 
continues  to  be  a  Judge,  he  is,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  Federal 
code  relating  to  Federal  Judges. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  section 
454  of  said  chapter  17  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
i  464.  Practice  of  law  by  justices  and  Judges. 

Any  Justice  or  Judge  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  who  engages  In  the  prac- 
tice of  law  is  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor. 
(June  25,  1948.  ch.  848,  63  SUt.  908.) 

LZCISLATIVB     HiSTORT 

Reviser's  note. — Based  on  title  28,  U.3.C., 
$373  (Mar.  3,  1911,  oh.  331.  $258,  38  Stat. 
1090). 

Changes  in  phraseology  were  made. 
Clerks  to  Justices  not  to  practice,  see  rule 
7,  Appendix  to  this  title. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this  sec- 
tion makes  It  clear  that  any  Justice  or 
Judge  appointed  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  who  engages  in  the 
practice  of  law  is  gxiilty  of  a  high  misde- 
meanor— meaning  of  course,  that  he  may 
be  removed,  upon  impeachment  proceed- 
ings, and  there  may  be  other  penalties, 
but  that  he  may  not  engage  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law. 

The  reason  why  this  became  a  matter 
of  concern  to  me.  at  least,  is  that  it  was 
argued  by  one  Senator  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  that  a  district  judge  retiring 
at  an  early  age,  after  20  years  of  service — 
supposing,  for  instance,  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed at  35  £Uid  retired  at  55 — might 
reenter  the  practice  of  law  and  at  the 
same  time  retain  his  full  pay.  As  I  read 
this  section,  that  is  not  so  at  all.  If  he 
retired  at  55,  he  would  remain  as  judge, 
would  be  subject  to  the  prohibition 
against  the  practice  of  law,  and  would  be 
available  for  assignment  to  such  cases  as 
he  was  able  to  handle;  and  in  no  sense 
could  he  return  to  the  active  practice  of 
law,  though  he  would  have  retired  at 
what  I  now  regard  to  be  the  early  age 
of  55. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  friend  who  is 
handling  this  matter,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  ,  if  he  agrees  with 
the  conclusion  I  have  reached  from  read- 
ing those  two  sections  of  the  code. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  grateful  for  the 
supplementation  and  clarification  of  the 


debate  held  this  siftemoon  by  the  quota- 
tion of  those  parts  of  the  statutes  which 
the  Senator  from  Florida  put  In  the 
Record.  We  had  conferred  Informally 
about  it  and  reached  an  agreement  that 
that  is  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
sections  put  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend. 


EULOGIES  FOR  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
DIRKSEN 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  conclusion  of  the  vote 
on  the  pending  business  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  will  deliver  its  tributes  and  eu- 
logies to  our  beloved  late  minority 
leader.  Mr.  Dirksen,  of  Illinois. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  uanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDING  SECTION  4  OF  THE  RE- 
VISED ORGANIC  ACT  OF  THE  VIR- 
GIN ISLANDS  RELATING  TO 
VOTING  AGE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  494,  S.  2314. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  2314) 
to  amend  section  4  of  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  relating 
to  voting  age  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  with  amendments  on  page 
1,  line  9,  after  the  word  "Islands"  strike 
out  "at  an  age  lower  than  that  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  <a)  of  this  section," 
and  insert  "at  an  age  not  lower  than 
eighteen  years  of  age,";  and  on  page  2, 
line  2,  after  the  word  "approve"  strike 
out  "a  reduction  in  such  voting  age";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 
S. 2314 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat.  497)  is  amended  (1) 
by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec. 
4.';  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  legislature  shall  have  authority 
to  enact  legislation  establishing  the  voting 
age  for  residents  of  the  Virgin  Islands  at  an 
age  not  lower  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  If 
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a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  In  the 
Virgin  Islands  approve  In  a  referendum  elec- 
tion held  for  that  purpose." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  91-497),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  2314  is  to  amend  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
authorize  the  legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  an  age  less  than  21 
years  if  the  majority  of  the  voters  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  approve  a  reduction  in  such 
voting  age  in  a  referendum  election  held  for 
that  pxurpose. 

NEED 

Section  4  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  now  prescribes  that  the  fran- 
chise shall  be  vested  in  residents  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  who  are  21  years  of  age  or  over. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  1954,  the  legislative  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  Virgin  Islands  has  been  vested 
in  a  unicameral  legislature  with  authority 
over  "all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation"  not 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  made  applicable  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 
The  legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  has 
exercised  this  authority  in  a  proper  manner 
and  in  the  tradition  of  free  legislatures  every- 
where. By  legislation  enacted  in  1968  (Public 
Law  90-496) ,  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
will  elect  their  own  Governor  in  November 
1970.  Enactment  of  S.  2314  would  provide 
another  significant  step  in  the  direction  of 
local  self-government  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  CIGARETTE 
SMOKING  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  Secre- 
tary Finch  banned  cyclamates  and  prod- 
ucts using  cyclamates.  The  basis  of 
studies  showing  that  cyclamates  can 
cause  cancer  in  rats  and  laboratory  ani- 
mals when  injected  with  doses  approxi- 
mating 50  times  normal  human  con- 
sumption. Secretary  Finch  is  to  be  highly 
commended  for  moving  firmly,  and  for 
moving  without  insisting  upon  a  pile  of 
corpses  to  prove  beyond  doubt  that  cyc- 
lamates can  cause  cancer  in  humans. 

Ironically  cyclamates  were  initially 
discovered  almost  by  accident  as  a  chemi- 
cal byproduct  of  tobacco  smoke. 

And  what  a  contrast  there  has  been 
between  Secretary  Finch's  ban  on  cycla- 
mates and  our  chronic  failure  to  face  up 
to  the  hazards  of  smoking.  We  know  only 
that  cyclamates  cause  damage  to  animals 
in  large  doses.  Yet,  there  is  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  that  cigarettes  kill  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people.  Cigarette  smoke 
contains  several  substances  which  are 
recognized  as  carcinogenic  to  man. 

In  contrast,  too,  is  the  reactions  of 
the  industries  involved.  The  cyclamate 
manufacturers  moved  not  to  court  nor 
to  Congress  m)  overturn  the  FDA  action, 
but  moved  instead  to  accommodate  the 
judgments  of  the  Government  by  shift- 
ing production  to  other  sweeteners.  The 
cigarette  manufacturers  by  contrast  re- 


fused to  face  the  facts  about  smoking 
and  obtained  the  support  of  Congress  in 
forestalling  any  meaningful  regulatory 
action  over  cigarette  advertising. 

Did  the  TV  industry  protest  that  the 
curtailment  of  cyclamate  advertising 
would  work  a  hardship  on  them?  Of 
course  not.  Yet  representatives  of  the 
broadcasters  are  insisting  upon  con- 
tinuing cigarette  advertising  for  4  years, 
even  though  the  cigarette  companies 
themselves  are  at  last  willing  to  termi- 
nate broadcast  advertising  in  1  year. 

Nor  did  the  House  of  Representatives 
move  to  stop  the  FDA  from  banning 
cyclamates.  Yet,  the  House  has  this  year 
acted  again  to  ban  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  from  requiring  warnings  in 
cigarette  advertisements  for  6  years. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  we  applied  the 
same  firm  standards  of  responsibility  to 
cigarettes  that  we  are  willing  to  apply 
to  foods  and  drugs. 

On  Thursday  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  meets  to  consider  H.R.  6543, 
the  so-called  Public  Health  Cigarette 
Smoking  Act  of  1969.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  and  proposed 
amendments  I  have  sent  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  seeking  to  strengthen 
the  legislation  to  make  it  responsive  to 
the  facts  about  smoking  and  the  judg- 
ments of  the  medical  community  to  be 
printed  at  .his  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate. 

Washington.  DC.  October  24.  1969. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macnuson. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  full  Commerce  Com- 
mittee is  scheduled  to  consider  H.R.  6543, 
the  House  passed  "Public  Health  Cigarette 
Smoking  Act  of  1969."  on  October  30th  and, 
if  necessary,  October  31st. 

The  cigarette  industry,  as  you  know,  has 
now  agreed  to  withdraw  all  broadcast  adver- 
tising of  cigarettes  by  September  1970,  upon 
the  condition  that  it  be  granted  immunity 
from  the  antitrust  laws  for  this  purpose. 

Concerned  public  health  organizations 
have  welcomed  the  cigarette  industry's  de- 
cision, but  they — and  the  broadcast  indus- 
try—strenuously object  that  the  public  in- 
terest will  not  be  served  if  the  cigarette 
companies  are  permitted  to  divert  their  mas- 
sive TV  and  radio  advertising  budgets  into 
massive,  "no  holds  barred"  print  advertising. 
Yet.  the  House  passed  bill  would  tie  the 
hands  of  the  PTC  by  prohibiting  it  from  re- 
quiring cautionary  warnings  In  advertising 
If  it  concludes  that  future  cigarette  advertis- 
ing practices  necessitate  such  warnings. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  testified 
before  our  Committee  that  it  would  not  now 
attempt  to  require  any  warnings  in  print 
advertising:  Instead,  it  would  defer  any  such 
action  at  least  until  after  June  30,  1970.  so 
that  it  might  monitor  the  withdrawal  of 
cigarette  advertising  from  radio  and  tele- 
vision and  future  cigarette  advertising  prac- 
tices In  non-broadcast  media. 

So  that  the  cigarette  industry  can  effect 
its  withdrawal  from  radio  and  TV  by  Sep- 
tember 1970,  and  so  that  the  public  will  be 
adequately  protected  against  excesses  by 
cigarette  advertisers  in  other  media,  I  will 
propose  the  amendments  to  the  House  bill 
which  are  shown  in  the  attached  print.  They 
will  accomplish  the  following  objectives. 

( 1 )  Grant  antitrust  exemption,  as  approved 
by  the  Justice  Department,  (see  attached 
letter  from  Assistant  Attorney  General 
McLaren)  to  cigarette  advertising  in  any 
media.  This  amendment  would  not  only  per- 


mit the  scheduled  withdrawal  from  broad- 
cast advertising,  but  it  would  allow  the  ciga- 
rette companies  to  agree  upon  an  equitable 
formula  to  limit  the  volume  of  cigarette 
advertising  In  print  media. 

(2)  Remove  the  House  passed  six  year 
preemption  of  PTC  authority  to  require 
warning  in  cigarette  advertising,  while  pre- 
serving without  time  limitation  the  House 
ban  on  conflicting  or  nonuniform  state  or 
local  regulation  of  cigarette  advertising. 

The  House  passed  bill  continues  the  re- 
quirement for  report*  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  with  respect 
to  current  information  on  the  Health  conse- 
quences or  smoking  and  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  with  respect  to  the  effectiveness 
of  cigarette  labeling  and  current  practices 
and  methods  of  cigarette  advertising  and 
prDmotion. 

I  will  propose  that  the  date  of  the  first 
FTC  report  be  moved  up  to  July  1.  1970  and 
that  the  committee  report  direct  the  FTC  to 
include  in  its  survey: 

"(1)  the  effectiveness  of  cigarette  labeling; 
(2)  the  implementation  of  the  cigarette  in- 
dustry's pledge  to  withdraw  from  cigarett* 
advertising;  (3)  the  volume  and  effectiveness 
of  public  service  smoking  education  cam- 
paigns in  broadcast  and  non-broadcast 
media:  (4)  the  performance  of  the  cigarette 
industry  in  avoiding  advertUements  with 
particular  appeal  to  young  people;  (5)  the 
utilization  by  the  cigarette  Industry  of  print 
advertising  for  the  non-deceptive  promotion 
of  cigarettes  which  are  low  in  tar,  nicotine, 
and  hazardous  gases;  (6)  an  analysis  of  pub- 
lic opinion  polls  and  other  relevant  Informa- 
tion indicating  the  extent  to  which  the 
American  public,  especially  young  people, 
have  been  made  fully  aware  of  the  hazards 
of  smoking;  ( 7 )  a  discussion  of  the  action,  11 
any.  which  the  Commission  proposes  to  take 
to  restrict  cigarette  advertising;  and  (8) 
such  recommendations  for  additional  legis- 
lation as  the  Commission  may  deem  appro- 
priate." 

I  very  much  hope  that  I  shall  have  your 
support  when  the  Committee  considers  these 
amendments.  If  you  or  any  member  of  your 
staff  have  any  questions  relating  to  them, 
please  call  me  or  contact  Mike  Pertfichuk  or 
Bill  Meserve  of  the  Committee  staff. 
Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  E.  Moss, 

U.S.  Senator. 
H.R. 6543 
(Stricken  matter  enclosed  in  brackets,  new 

matter  printed  in  italic) 
An  act  to  extend  public  health  protection 
with  respect  to  cigarette  smoking  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Health  Ciga- 
rette Smoking  Act  of  1969." 

Sec.  2.  Sections  2  through  10  of  Public  Law 
89-92  (15  U.S.C.  1331-1338)  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


"declaration  of  policy 
"Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  to  establish  a 
comprehensive  Federal  program  to  deal  with 
cigarette  labeling  and  advertising  with  re- 
spect to  any  relationship  between  smoking 
and  health,  whereby — 

•(1  the  public  may  be  adequately  in- 
formed that  cigarette  smoking  may  be  haz- 
ardous to  health  by  inclusion  of  a  warning 
to  that  effect  on  each  package  of  cigarettes; 
and 

"(2)  commerce  and  the  national  economy 
may  be  (A)  protected  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent consistent  with  this  declared  policy  and 
(B)  not  Impeded  by  diverse,  nonuniform, 
and  confusing  cigarette  labeling  and  adver- 
tising regulations  with  respect  to  any  re- 
lationship  between   smoking   and  health. 
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"Sbc.  3.  Aa  u«ed  In  thla  Act — 
"(1)   The  term  'cigarette'  ine*iu — 
"(A)  any  roU  of  tobacco  wnpped  In  paper 
or  In  any  substance  not  containing  tobacco, 
and 

"(B)  any  roOl  of  tobacco  wrapped  In  any 
substance  containing  tobacco  which,  because 
of  its  appearaiice,  the  type  of  tobacco  used 
In  the  filler,  or  Its  packaging  and  labeling. 
Is  likely  to  b4  offered  to,  or  purchased  by, 
consumers  aa  »  cigarette  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A), 

"(3)  The  t^rm  'commerce'  means  (A) 
commerce  between  any  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia.  tb4  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Ouam.  ihe  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  Wake  Island,  Midway  Islands.  King- 
man Reef,  or  Johnston  Island  and  any  place 
outside  thereof:  (Bi  commerce  between 
points  in  any  State,  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 
the  Commoninealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa.  Wake 
Island.  Midway  Islands,  Kingman  Reef,  or 
Johnston  Island,  but  through  any  place  out- 
aide  thereof;  of  (C)  commerce  wholly  within 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Guam,  the  Virgin 
lalands,  American  Samoa.  Wake  Island,  Mid- 
way Islands,  Kingman  Reef,  or  Johnston 
Island. 

"(9^  -The  te«m  United  States',  when  used 
-In  a  gaographical  sense.  Includes  the  several 
States,  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  t^erto  Rico,  Ouam.  the  Virgin 
Islands.  American  Samoa,  Wake  Island,  Mid- 
way lalands,  Kingman  Reef,  and  Johnston 
Island.  The  term  'State'  includes  any  politi- 
cal dixntion  of  tny  State. 

"(4)  The  term  'package'  means  a  pack, 
box,  carton,  or  container  of  any  kind  in  whicb 
cigarettes  are  offered  for  sale,  sold,  or  other- 
wise distributed  to  consumers. 

"(5)  The  term  'person'  meana  an  indlvld- 
UAl.  partnership,  corporation,  or  any  other 
business  or  leg^l  entity. 

"(6)  The  teim  'sale  or  distribution'  in- 
cludes sampling  or  any  other  distribution  not 
for  sale.  i 

I      "LABSLXNG 

"Sbc.  4.  It  sh|kll  be  unlawful  for  smy  person 
to  manufacture,  import,  or  package  for  sale 
or  distribution  within  the  United  States  any 
cigarettes  the  aackage  of  which  fails  to  bear 
the  following  siatement:  'Warning:  TTie  Sur- 
geon General  I^as  Determined  That  Cigarette 
Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health  and 
May  Cause  Lung  Cancer  or  Other  DlseEtses.' 
Such  statement  shall  be  located  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  on  every  cigarette  package  and 
shall  appear  In;  conspicuous  and  legible  type 
In  contrast  by  typography,  layout,  or  color 
with  other  prliited  matter  on  the  package. 

"PREEMPTIOM 

"Sbc.  S.  (a)  Ifo  statement  relating  to  smok- 
ing and  health,  other  than  the  statement 
required  by  section  4  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
required  on  an^  cigarette  package. 

I "(b)  No  statement  relating  to  smoking 
and  health  shall  be  required  in  tbe  adver- 
tising ot  any  cifarettes  tbe  packages  of  which 
are  labeled  in  cbnformlty  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.)      j 

"(b)  No  othir  requirement  or  prohibition 
based  on  tmoKitng  and  health  shall  be  im- 
posed by  any  State  statute  or  regulation 
with  respect  to\the  advertising  or  promotion 
of  any  cigarettes  the  packages  of  which  are 
labeled  in  confprmity  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

I  "(e)  ESsceptj  as  is  otherwise  provided  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  constructed  to  limit,  restrict,  expand, 
or  otherwise  aOect  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Con|mlssion  with  respect  to  un- 
fair or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  the 
advertising  of  !  cigarettes,  nor  to  afflrm  or 
deny  the  Federal  Trade  Oommlsslon's  holding 
that  it  has  the  authority  to  issue  trade  regu- 
lation rules  or  Up  require  an  affirmative  state- 
ment In  any  cigarette  advertisement.] 


"Antitrust  Exemption 
"Sec.  e.  The  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States,  at  defined  in  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
October  15,  1814  (38  Stat.  730:  15  U.S.C.  12) 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  at 
amended  (38  Stat.  719;  15  U.S.C.  44),  and 
state  anti-trust  laws,  shall  not  apply  to  any 
joint  agreement  by  or  among  persons  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  cigarettes  to 
refrain  from  or  to  restrict  the  advertising  of 
cigarettes;  provided,  however,  that  any  such 
joint  agreement  shall  apply  equally  to  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  medium  of  com- 
munications to  which  such  agreement  is 
applicable. 

"Reports 
"•Sec.  7(a)  [(d)(l)I  The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  trans- 
mit a  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
(eighteen  months  after  tbe  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  and]  January  1,  1971,  and  annually 
thereafter,  concerning  (A)  current  Informa- 
tion on  the  health  consequences  of  smoking 
and  (,B)  such  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

"[  (2)  ]  (b)  The  Federal  Trade  (Commission 
shall  transmit  a  [report  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  eighteen  months  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  and  annually  thereafter, 
con-]  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
July  1,  1970  and  annually  thereafter,  con. 
cernlng  (A)  the  effectiveness  of  cigarette 
labeling,  (B)  current  practices  and  methods 
of  cigarette  advertising  and  promotion,  and 
(C)  such  recommendations  for  legislation  as 
it  may  deem  appropriate. 

"Criminal  Penalty 

"Sbc.  1 6.]  8.  Any  person  who  violates  the 

provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a 

misdemeanor  and  sball  on  conviction  thereof 

be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  910,000. 

"INJUNCTION  PROCEXDIMas 

"Ssc.  [7]  no.)  9.  The  several  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  are  invested  with 
Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown,  to  prevent  and 
restrain  violations  of  this  Act  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  acting  through  the  several 
United  States  attorneys  in  their  several 
districts. 

"CICARKTTES  rO«  EXPOKT 

"Sec.  [8.]  (11.)  10.  Packages  of  cigarettes 
manufactxired.  Imported,  or  packaged  (1)  for 
export  from  the  United  States  or  (2)  for 
delivery  to  a  vessel  or  aircraft,  as  supplies, 
for  consumption  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  internal  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  exempt  from  tbe  requirements 
of  this  Act,  but  such  exemptions  shall  not 
apply  to  cigarettes  manufactured,  imported, 
or  packaged  for  sale  or  distribution  to  mem- 
bers or  units  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  Stotes  located  outside  of  the  United 
States. 

"SEPAHABILITT 

"Sec.  (9.)  [12.]  11.  If  any  provision  of  thU 
Act  or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person 
or  circumstances  is  held  invalid,  the  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances sball  not  be  affected  thereby. 

["Termination  of  provisions  affecting 
regulation  of  advertising 

("Sec.  10.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  which 
affect  the  regulation  of  advertising  shall  ter- 
minate on  July  1,  1975,  but  such  termination 
shall  not  be  construed  as  limiting,  expand- 
ing, or  otherwise  affecting  the  Jurisdiction 
or  authority  which  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission or  any  other  Federal  agency  had  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

[Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1969.) 

Effective  date 
Sec.  3.  Section  5  of  the  amendment  made 
by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  as  of  July  1, 
1969.  All  other  provisions  of  the  amer\dment 


made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  3090— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS  FOR  THE  MINUTEMAN  NA- 
TIONAL HISTORICAL  PARK 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presidrait,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
allow  the  completion  of  the  land  ac- 
quisition program  for  the  Minuteman 
National  Historical  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Minuteman  His- 
torical Park,  which  preserves  the  sites  of 
the  first  battle  of  the  Americsoi  Revolu- 
tion, was  created  by  act  of  Congress  in 
1959. 

It  embraces  portions  of  the  route  tra- 
versed by  the  British  at  the  outset  of  the 
Revolutionary  War;  and  it  includes  sites 
in  Lexington,  Lincoln,  and  Concord, 
Mass.,  which  were  defended  by  the  Min- 
utemen  during  those  opening  days  of  hos- 
tUity. 

The  events  that  took  place  at  that 
time  include  the  momentous  ride  of  Paul 
Revere  and  William  Dawes,  the  proposed 
arrest  of  John  Hancock  and  Samuel 
Adams,  the  capture  of  the  colonial 
ntiilitary  stores  at  Concord,  and  the  rout- 
ing of  the  first  British  military  expedi- 
tion from  Boston  to  Concord. 

The  significance  of  this  area  is  familiar 
to  all  Americans.  It  was  on  Lexington 
Green  and  at  Concord  Bridge  that  the 
first  shots  were  fired  and  the  first  blood 
spilled  for  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence. Inspiring  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son to  write: 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood. 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  vmfurled. 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood. 
And  flred  tbe  shot  heard  round  tbe  world. 

No  one  of  us  would  wish  to  lose  any 
of  this  area  and,  In  fact,  we  in  Congress 
have  expressed  our  intent  to  preserve 
these  sites  for  present  and  future  Amer- 
icans. 

The  act  passed  in  1959  authorized  the 
acquisition  of  750  acres  of  land  in  two 
units :  One  a  continuous  stretch  of  4  miles 
of  road  and  roadside  proi>erties  in  the 
towns  of  Lexington,  Lincoln,  and  Con- 
cord, containing  557  acres;  and  the  oth- 
er consisting  of  about  155  acres  encom- 
passing the  celebrated  North  Bridge  in 
Concord  and  its  adjoining  area. 

In  the  past  9  years,  the  National  Park 
Service  has  acquired  all  but  125  acres  of 
the  approved  land.  Currently  8  acres  In 
Lexington,  52  in  Lincoln,  and  65  in  Con- 
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cord  remain  to  be  acquired.  A  recent 
estimate  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior indicates  the  cost  of  acquisition 
of  these  lands  to  be  5.9  millions  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  President,  in  6  years  we  will  cele- 
brate the  200th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  this  Nation. 

The  war  that  won  that  independence 
began  on  the  site  of  the  Minuteman  Na- 
tional Park. 

Since  1964.  over  2  milion  people  have 
visited  the  park;  this  number  will  in- 
crease as  we  approach  our  bicentennial 
year.  Certainly  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  authorize  the  funds  necessary  to  ful- 
fill the  original  intent  of  Congress  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Early  authorization  will  ensure  ade- 
quate site  development  by  1976. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  also  gives 
discretion  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  alter  the  boundaries  of  the  park 
In  light  of  the  recent  relocation  of  High- 
way 2  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Such  discretion  would  permit 
the  Secretary  to  increase  the  authorized 
acreage  of  the  park,  but  only  in  realinlng 
the  southern  boundary  to  make  it  con- 
sistent with  the  highway  relocation. 

The  battle  fought  at  Lexington  and 
Concord  on  April  19,  1775,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Minutemen  who  defended  the 
Colonies'  right  to  independence,  are  mat- 
ters of  incalculable  import  in  the  history 
of  the  Western  World. 

I  ask  Congress  to  give  its  support  to 
this  bill  which  completes  a  program  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  in  1959  and 
preserves  for  all  time  and  for  all  men  a 
fitting  memorial  marking  a  new  dawn  of 
freedom  and  the  creation  of  a  nation  of 
free  men.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3090)  to  amend  the  act 
of  September  21,  1959  (73  Stat.  590)  to 
increase  the  authorization  for  the  Min- 
uteman National  Historical  Park,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ken- 


nedy, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  3090 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  section 
6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  Minute  Man  Historical 
Park  in  Massachusetts,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses", approved  September  21.  1959  (73  Stat. 
590:  Public  Law  86-321)  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "$8,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$13,900,000"  and  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  "$5,000,000"  and  iBsertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "$10,900,000." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  establisliment  of 
Minute  Man  Historical  Park  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Sep- 
tember 21,  1959  (73  Stat.  590;  Public  Law 
86-321)  is  amended  by  adding  two  subsec- 
tions, as  follows : 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  description  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  If 
the  Secretary  should  determine  that  the 
relocation  of  Highway  2  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  makes  It  desirable 
to  establish  new  boundaries  in  common  with, 
contiguous  or  adjacent  to  the  proposed  right- 
of-way  for  that  highway,  he  is  authorized  to 
relocate  such  boundaries  accordingly,  and 
shall  give  notice  thereof  by  publication  of 
a  map  or  other  suitable  description  in  the 
Federal  Register:  Provided,  That  any  net 
acreage  Increase  by  reason  of  boundary  re- 
vision and  land  exchanges  with  the  Com- 
monwealth shall  not  be  Included  In  calcula- 
tions of  acreage  In  regard  to  the  limitation 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
but  shall  be  In  addition  thereto. 

"(c)  Any  lands  acquired  as  a  result  of  the 
relocation  of  boundaries  provided  for  In 
subsection  (b),  shall,  upon  their  acquisition, 
become  a  part  of  Minute  Man  National  His- 
torical Park,  and  subject  to  all  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  applicable  thereto." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

SUMMARY  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  HISTORY 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  163— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  SENATE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING  IN- 
CREASED FUNDING  FOR  U.S.  OF- 
FICE OF  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  CntrRCH,  Mr. 
CooK,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  EIagleton,  Mr. 
GooDELL,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Har- 
ris, Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  McGov- 
ern.  Mr.  MclNT-i'RE,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  Mr.  RiBicorr,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr. 
Spong,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Yareorough,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Dodd,  and 
Mr.  Tower,  a  joint  resolution  which  in- 
creases permissible  funding  levels  for  all 
programs  under  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  the  level  set  by  HR.  13111,  the 
fiscal  year  1970  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
instead  of  that  set  by  either  the  much  re- 
duced amount  in  the  President's  budget 
request  or  the  fiscal  year  1969  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  tabulation  showing  a  summary 
of  fiscal  year  1969  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations for  the  Office  of  Education 
as  well  as  action  thus  far  on  the  fiscal 
year  1970  Office  of  Education  appropria- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year  1969 


Fiscal  year  1970 


Authorization'    Appropriation!'      Authorization! 


Estimate  to 
Department 


Department  House 

estimate  to  Nixon  committee  House 

Budget  Bureau    Johnson  budget        amendments  allowance  atlowanc 


Elementary  and  secondary  education.  $3,249,059,274    $1,475,993,000 
School  assistance  In  tederally  af- 
fected areas                              ...  640,112,000  521,253,000 
Education  profession's  development. .  352. 500, 000  95. 000. 000 

Teacher  corps                 46.000.000  20.900,000 

HiRher  education"           1,689.428.706  808,203.000 

Vocational  education 482.100,000  248,216.000 

Libraries  and  community  services...  275,300,000  147,144,000 

Education  lor  the  handicapped 243,125,000  79,795,000 

Research  and  training    35,000,000  87,452,000 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  

world  affairs  .-  56,050,000  18,165,000 

Research  and  training  (special  tor-  .      ,_ 

eign  currency) (')  1,000,000 

Salaries  and  expenses (•)  *S'59t'^ 

Civil  rights  education (<)  10,797,000 

College  for  agriculture  and  Ihe 

mechanic  arts 2,600,000  2,600,000 

Promotion  ot  Vocational  Education 

Act,  Feb.  23,  1917 7,161,455  7,161,455 

student  loan  insurance  fund (•)  „  „.9 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  lund.  400.000.000  104,875,000 

Total 7,479,682,435  3,669,358,967 


$3,612,054,470    $1,553,855,000    $1,558,327,000    $1,525,876,000    $1,415,393,000    $1,470,338,000  $1,761,591,000 


729,941.000 

445. 000. 000 

56. 000. 000 

1,981.700,000 

766.650.000 

425,100,000 

321,500,000 

56, 000, 000 

120,000,000 

(*) 
(') 
0) 

2,600,000 

7,161,455 

400, 000, 000 


458, 502. 000 
146,500.000 
31.100.000 
1,204.732.000 
444. 570.  000 
179, 675, ceo 
111.500,000 
161,755,000 


315.167.000 
1 16, 500. 000 
31.100.000 
1,071.188,000 
350,216,000 
168,  375, 000 
100,000.000 
113,200,000 


315,167.000 

IOS.000,000 

31,100,000 

897, 259. 000 

279,216.000 

155,625,000 

85. 850.  000 

90, 000, 000 


202, 167,  000 

95.000.000 

31.100.000 

780, 839.  COO 

279.216.000 

107,709,000 

85. 850. 000 

115,000.(00 


202. 167. 000 

95.  COO,  000 

21.737.000 

785, 839.  COO 

357.216.000 

126,209.000 

84,540,000 

85, 750, 000 


600, 167,  COO 

95. 000. 000 

21.737,000 

859, 633.  COO 

488,716.000 

135.394,000 

100,000.000 

85,  750, 000 


29,500,000  24,000,000  20,000,000  20,000,000  18.000,000         18,000,000 


7,  500.  000 
58,412.000 
16, 500, 000 

2, 650, 000 

7,161.455 

10.826,000 

154,800.000 


4,  000, 000 
46,725.000 
13, 800, 000 

2, 600, 000 

7,161.455 
10.826,000 
54, 509, 000 


4, 000, 000 
43,375,000 
13, 750, 000 

2, 600, 000 

7.161.455 

10. 826. 000 

4,  509, 000 


1,000,000 
43.375,000 
20, 000,  COO 

2,600,000 

7.161.455 

10.826,000 

4,509.000 


1.000.000 
47,157,000 
12,000,000 

2,600,000 

7.161.455 

10,826.000 

4. 509. 000 


1 .  000. 000 
47, 15?.  000 
12, 000,  COO 

2,600,000 

7,161,455 

10.826,000 

4, 509. 000 


8,923,706,925      4,579,178,455      3,987,694,455      3,591,314.455      3,221,745,455      3,327,049,455    4,246,241,455 


>  Includes  indefinite  authorizations. 

>1969  appropriatioo  utiiKtad  for  comparability  wrth  1970  appropriatnn  striietBre. 


>  Includes  supplementals. 
•indcftnite. 


31850 


Appropriation/ 
activity 


ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

Educationally  de- 
prived children 
(ESEA  I) 
Local  educational 
agencies  (ESEA- 

I)       -       

I'jii'dicapped 
chidren  (ESEA- 

I) 

luvenile  delin- 
auents  in  institu- 
tions (ESEA  I). 
Dependent  and 
neglected  chil- 
dren in  institu- 
tions (ESEA-I) 
Migratory  children 

(ESEA-I) 

State  admlnistra- 
-    tion(fS£A-l) 
Dropout  prevention 

rfsEA  ♦fro 

Silingual  education 

(ESEA-VIO  . 
^iipplementity  edu- 
cational centers 

(ESEA-III) 

Library  resources 

(ESEA-II) 

Guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing  (NOEA 

V-A).. . 

Lquipment  and  minor 
remodeling 

(NDEA-llO 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit 

private  schools.  . 
State 

administration 

Grants  to  Iwal 
educational 

agencies 

Streiigttiening  State 

departments  ol 

education 

(ESEA-V).. 

Grants  to  Stales. 

Grants  for  special 

projects 

Planning  and 
evaluation  (ESEA 
amendments  ot 
1967  IV) 

Total ... 

SCHOOL  ASSIST- 
ANCE IN 
FEDERALLY  AF- 
FECTED AREAS 

Maintenance  and 
operation  (Public 
Law  874) 

Payment  to  local 
educational 
agencies 

Payments  to  other 
Federal  agencies. 

Construction  (Public 
Law  815).. 

Assistance  to  local 
educational 
agencies 

Assistance  for 
school  construc- 
tion on  Federal 
properties 

Technical  services.. 
Evaluation 

ToUl        


liUUCATION   PRO- 
FtSSIONS  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Pieichool.  ele- 
mentary, and 
secondary...   . 
Giants  to  States 

(tPDA  pt.  B-2). 

Training  programs 

(EPOA  pts.  C. 

D4F).   


(300,  000, 000) 

Footnotes  at  eAd  of  table. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

SUMMARY  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  HISTORY -Continued 
lAmounts  In  dollaril 


October  28,  1969 


History  ot  1970  budget,  Office  of  Education 


Fiscal  year  1970 


Fiscal  year  1969 


Authorization         Appropriation         Authorization 


Department 
Estimate  to  estimate  to 

Department       Budget  Bureau      Johnson  budget 


Nixon     House  committee 
amendments  allowance 


House  allowance 


?.  184, 436,  i'74 
(2.072,075,264) 
(29.781,258) 
(I?.  459.014) 

(1.487.086) 

(45,  556,  074) 

(23,  077.  578) 

30, 000,  000 

3(1. 000.  000 

527. 875, 000 
167. 375.  OOO 

25.  000. 00(1 

204, 373. 000 
(%.  800,  000) 

(13.200,000) 

<  (10, 000.  000) 

(84.  373.  000) 


80,  000.  000 
(76.  000,  000) 

(4,  000,  OOO) 


1.123,127,000 

(1.020.438,980) 

(29.781.258) 

(12,459,014) 

(1.487.08b) 

(45.  556,  074) 

(13,404,588) 

5,000,000 

7, 500, 000 

164, 876, 000 
50, 000, 000 

17.000,000 

78.  740.  OOO 
(75,740.000) 

(1.000.000) 

(?.  noo.  000) 


29.  750.  COO 
(28. 262,  500) 

(1,487,500) 


2,  359. '04.  «7U  :  1.171.  pU<i.O»W  I.  226,  127,  liOO  1.226.000,000  '  1 ,  226.  000.  CHX)  i    1.216.175.000 

(2.238.402.205)  (1.061.414.905)  (1.115.347.932)  ( 1 . 1 1 5. '22, 202)  (1,115,222,202)  (1.105.397,202) 

(32.128,027)          (32,128.027)  (32.128,027)  (32.128,027)          (32,128.027)  (32,128  027) 

(l:'.518.269)          (13.518,:69)  (13.518.269)  (13.518,269)          (13.518.269)  (13,518,269) 


(1.564.241) 

(49.214.654) 

(24.727.070) 

30.  000.  000 

40.  000,  000 

566.  500.  000 
206.  000.  000 

40.000,000 

290.  liOO.  OOO 
(105.600.000) 

(14.400.000; 

'(10,000,000) 

(160,  MO,  (XIO) 


(!.5e4.245) 

(49.214.654) 

(13,659,900) 

27.  000. 000 

15.000,000 

214,000,000 
41.400,000 

19,800,000 

16.155,000 
(13,155,000) 

(1,000,000) 

(2.  000. 000) 


(1.564.24S) 

(49.214,654) 

(14.353,873) 

27.  000, 000 

10, 000, 000 

172,000,000 
46.000,000 

18.000,000 

17.950.000 
0 

0 

u 

(17.950.000) 


(1,564,245) 

(49.214,654) 

(14.352,603) 

24.  000. 000 

10,000,000 

172,876,000 
42, 000, 000 

12.000,000 


(1.564,245) 

(49.214.654) 

(14.352.603) 

24. 000, 000 

10.000,000 

116.393,000 
0 


0 
0 

0) 

0 


(1,564,245) 

(49.214,654) 

(14,352.603) 

5,000,000 

10.000,000 


■  20O.  163. OOC 


SO,  OUO,  too  35,  OOO.  UCO  32.  000,  000  29.  750. 000  29,  750.  OCO  29,  750  000 

(76,000.000)  (33.250.000)  (30.400,000)  (28  262,500)  (28  262.500)  (28,262.500) 


(') 


(4,  UOO,  000) 


W 


(1.750,000) 


14,  000. 000 


(1.600.000) 


9. 250.  000 


(1.487.500) 


9. 250, 000 


(1,487,500) 


9, 250,  000 


(1,487,500) 


9. 250.  000 


■■1.396.97a.  Will 
(1,284,631,102) 

(32. 128. n'7; 

(13.518.269) 

(1,564.245) 

(49,214,654) 

(15,918,703) 

5,000,000 

•  10, 000, 000 

'  164. 876. 000 
50. 000, 000 

17.000,000 

78. 740,  OOO 
(75. 740.  000) 

(1.000.000) 

(2.  000.  000) 

a 

29,  750,  0011 
(28. 262,  500) 

(1.  487.  500) 
9, 250,  000 


3,249.059.274  1,475,993,000       3,612.054,470        1,553.855.000        1,558,327,000        1,525,876,000        1,415,393.000  1.470.338.000         1,761.591.000 


560,  950,  000 

(530,950,000) 

(30,000,000) 

79, 162,  000 


505,900.000 

(475,900,000) 

(30,000,000) 

15,153.000 


650.  594.  OOL^ 


434.  929,  000 


300,  000,  UOO 


300,  000,  000 


137,000,000 


187.000,000 


(618.294,000)        (402.629,000)        (267,700,000)        (267,700,000)        (154,700,000)  (154,700,000) 

(32,300,000)         (32,300,000)         (32,300,000)         (32,300,000)         (32,300,000)  (32,300,000) 

79.347,000  23.573,000  15,167,000  15,167.000  15.167,000  15,167,000 

(3.000,000) 


(66,162,000)  (1,107.000)         (68,240,000)         (12,513,000)  (3,000,000)  (3,000.000)  (3.000,000) 


(13,000.000) 

b 


(13.000,000)         (11.107,000)         (10,000,000)         (11,107,000)         (11,107,000)         (11,107,000)  (11,107  000) 

(1,046.000)  (5)  (1,060,000)  (1,060,000)  (1,060,000)  (1,060,000)  (1,060,000) 

200.000  (.)  0  0  0  0  0 


685,  000,  UOO 

(552,  700,  000) 

(32,300,000) 

15,167,000 

(3. 000, 000) 


(11,107,000) 

(l,o60,000) 

0 


640,112.000 


350,  000, 000 
(50, 000, 000) 


521,253,000 


729,941,000 


458,  502, 000 


315,167,000 


315,167,000 


202, 167. 000 


202. 167, 000 


95,000,000 
(15,000,000) 


440,  000,  000 
(65,000,000) 


145,000,000 
(20, 000, 000) 


115,000,000 
(20, 000, 000) 


104,  500, 000 
(15,000,000) 


95,  000, 000 
(15,000,000) 


95, 000, 000 
(15,000,000) 


600,167,000 


95.000,000 
(15,000,000) 


(80  000,000)       (375,000,000)       (125,000,000)         (95,000,000)         (89,500,000)         (80,000,000)  (80.000,000)  (80,000,000) 


October  28,  1969 
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Appropriation/ 
activity 


EDUCATION  PRO- 
FESSIONS DE- 
VELOPMENT—Con. 

Encouragement  ot 
educational 
careers  (EPDA) 
(sec.  504) 


History  ol  1970  budget,  Office  ol  Education 


Fiscal  year  1970 


Fiscal  year  1969 


Authorization        Appropriation         Authorization 


Estimate  to 
Department 


Department 

estimate  to 

Budget  Bureau 


Johnson  budget 


Ninn 
amendments 


House  committee 
allowance 


House  allowance 


2,500,000 


5, 000, 000 


1,500,000 


1.500,000 


500, 000 


Total.. 

TEACHER  CORPS 

Operations  and  train- 
ing(EPDA,  pt  B-1). 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Program  assistance 

Strengthening  de- 
veloping institu- 
tions (HEA  111)... 
College  of  agricul- 
ture and  me- 
chanic arts 
(Bankhead- 

Jones  Act) 

Proposed  sup- 
plemental  

Undergraduate  in- 
structional 
equipment  and 
other  re- 
sources: 
Television  equip- 
ment (HEA 

Vl-A) 

Other  equipment 
(HEA  Vl-A).... 
Institutional  shar- 
ing of  resources 

(HEA  VIII) 

Improvement  ot 
graduate  schools 

(HEAX) 

Construction 

Public  community 
colleges  and  tech- 
nical institutes 

(HEFAI) 

Other  undergrad- 
uate tacilitles 

(HEFA  I) 

Graduate  facilities 

(HEFA  II) 
Interest  subsidiza- 
tion(HEFAII 
Supplemental 
State  administra- 
tion and  plan- 
ning (HEFA  I): 
State  administra- 
tion  

State  planning... 

Administration 

Student  aid 

Educational  oppor- 
tunity grants 

(HEAIV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA 

11): 

Contributions  to 
loan  funds 

Loans  to  institu- 
tions  

Teacher  cancel- 
lations  

Insured  loans  (HEA 
IV-B): 

Advances  lor 
reserve  funds.. 

Interest  pay- 
ments.  

Computer  serv- 
ices.  

Work-study  pro- 
grams (HEA 

IV-C) 

Cooperative  edu- 
cation (HEA 
IV-D): 

Program  support. 

Research  and 

training 

Special  programs 
for  disadvan- 
taged students 
(HEA  sec. 
408): 

Talent  search 

Upward  bound... 

Special  services 
in  college 


352, 500, 000 


95,000,000     445,000,000     146,500,000     116,500,000 


105, 000, 000 


95, 000. 000 


95,000,000 


46, 000, 000 
69, 541, 706 
(35, 000, 000) 

(12, 120, 000) 
(7,241,706) 


(1,500,000) 
(13,000,000) 

(340, 000) 


(340, 000) 
1, 068,  000, 000 


20,900,000  56,000,000  31,100,000  31,100,000  31,100,000  31,100,000 

56,450,000  161,120,000  70,772,000  74,772,000  48.620,000  42.120.000 

(30,000,000)  (70,000,000)  (35,000,000)  (40,000,000)  (35,000,000)  (30,000,000) 

(11,950,000)  (12,120,000)  (12,272,000)  (12,272,000)  (12,120,000)  (12,120,000) 

0  0           C           0  0  0 


(1,500,000) 
(13,000,000) 


106, 753, 000 


(10,000,000) 
(60, 000, 000) 

(4, 000, 000) 

(5, 000, 000) 
1, 074,  750, 000 


(1,  500,  COO) 
(13, 000, 000) 

(4, 000, 000) 


(5,  000, 000) 
292,100,000 


(1,500,000) 
(13,000,000) 

(3, 000, 000) 

(5, 000, 000) 
240,816,000 


0 
0 

(750, 000) 


(750, 000) 
171,770,000 


0 


0 


65, 850, 000 


65, 850, 000 


M 


(711,360,000) 

(120, 000, 000) 

(5,  000, 000) 


(33,000,000)   (711,360,000)   (166,300,000)   (133,464,000) 
(8,000,000)   (120,000,000)    (30,000,000)    (25,577,000) 


(3, 920, 000) 


i    (7,000,000)1    (3.000,000)1 
I  [    (4, 000, 000)1 


528, 590, 000 


(4, 833,  000) 
568,100,000 


(11,750,000) 
0 


(7, 000, 000) 
695, 430, 000 


(3, 000.  000) 
(4. 000, 000) 
(5,100,000) 
720,  500, 000 


(2, 675,  000) 
0 


(3.  000.  000) 
(4.  000, 000) 
(5.100.000) 
662, 600,  000 


(87, 000, 000) 

(20, 000, 000) 

(10,670,000) 
0 


(3.000,000) 
(3,  000.  (;00) 
(5.100.000) 
601,400,000 


0 

0 

(11,750,000) 
0 


(3. 000. 000) 

(3. 000.  000) 

(5. 100.  000) 

600, 400, 000 


0 

0 

(11,750,000) 
0 


(3.  000. 000) 

(3, 000. 000) 

(5,100,000) 

610,706,000 


(210,000,000) 

o 
(') 

(12,500,000) 
0) 


(190,000,000)   (275,000,000)   (211,200,000)   (194,000,000)   (155,000,000)   (155,000,000) 
(2,000,000)  O     (2,000,000)     (2,000,000)     (2,000,000)     (2,000,000) 

(1,400,000)  (•)     (4,900,000)     (4,900,000)     (4,900,000)     (4,900,000) 


(12, 500, 000) 
(62, 400,  000) 
(1,500,000). 


0 

(») 


(81,400,000) 
(1,500,000) 


(62, 400,  000) 
(1,  500,  000) 


(62, 400, 000) 
(1,500,000) 


(62, 400,  000) 
(1,500,000) 


(181,306,000) 
(2, 000, 000) 
(4, 900, 000) 


(62, 400, 000) 
(1,  500, 000) 


(340, 000) 
(750, 000) 


(10,000,000)   I 


(8, 000, 000) 
(750, 000) 


(5,  000, 000) 
(500, 000) 


(5, 000, 000) 
(500, 000) 


(1,000,000) 


(8  500  000)  (5,000,000)  (5,000.000)  (5,000,000) 
SiZZ'([  (56,680,000)  (3U00,OOO)  (31,700,000)  (30,00a000)  (30,000,000) 
^  '   ■  '  (18,700,000)    (15,000,000)    (10,000.000)    (10,000,000) 


(5,  000,  OOC) 
(30,000,000) 

(10,000,000) 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


9S,  000, 000 


21,737,000  21,737.000 

42. 120, 000  42, 120, 000 

(30, 000, 000)  (30, 000, 000) 

(12,120,000)  (12,120,000) 

0  0 


98, 850, 000 


(224,640,000)  (50,000,000)        (224,640,000)  (83,700,000)         (67,000,000)  (43,000,000)  (43,000,000)  (43,000,000)  (43,000,000) 


(33, 000, 000) 
0 

(11,750.000) 

u 


(3, 000. 000) 
(3. 000. 000) 
5,100.000) 


sll: 


651, 500, 000 


•70,000.000         (124,600,000)       «100,000,000         (179,600,000)       (175,600,000)       (175,600,000)       (175,600,000)         (159,600,000)         (159,600,000) 


(222,100.000) 
(2. 000. 000) 
(4. 900, 000) 


(62. 400, 000) 
(1, 500, 000) 


(225,000,000)       (139,900,000)       (255,000,000)       (175,500,000)       (165,000,000)       (154,000,000)       (154,000,000)         (154,000,000)         (154,000,000 


(5,  000.  000) 
(30, 000, 000) 

(10,000,000) 


31852 


Appropriation/ 
activity 


HIGHER  E0UCATI0N4- 
Continuad 

Personnel  devetop- 

ment ,   . 

College  teacher 
tellowshrps 

(NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs 
(EPDA,  pt.  E). -. 
Public  service  edu- 
cation (HEA 

IX) 

Clinical  experience 
for  law  students 
(HEA  XI) 
Planning  and  evalu- 
ation 


Total  _ 

VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

BSSic  grartRtVE  Act 
-   of  19UrPt.  B). 
Transfer  to  Depart- 
ment of  Labor    . 
State  advisory 

councils.     .   . 
National  advisory 
council         -      . 

Hoiiremaking  educa- 
tion (VE  act  of  1963 
PI.  F). 

Programs  for  students 
with  special  needs 
(VE  act  of  1963, 
(pt.  8) 

Work-study  (VE  act 
of  1%3.  pt.  H)  .. 

Cooperative  education 
(VE  act  of  1963. 
pt.G) 

Innovation  (VE  act  of 
1%3,  pt.  0) 

Curriculum  develop- 
ment (VE  act  ot 
1963,  pt.  I).- 

Residential  vocational 
schools  (VE  act  ot 
1963,  pt.  E) 

Planning  and 
evaluation 

Research  (VE  act  ol 
1963,  (ptC) 


Total. 


LIBRARIES  AND 
COMMUNITY 
SERVICES 

Library  services 

Grants  for  public 
libraries  (LSCA 

I)..     

Interlibrary  co- 
operation (LSCA 
III) 
State  instituiional 
library  services 

(LSCAIV-A) 

Library  services  to 
physically  handi- 
capped (LSCA 

IV-B) 

Construction  ot  public 
libraries  (LSCA  II). 
College  library  re- 
sources (HEA  1 1- A). 
Acquisition  and 
cataloging  by  Li- 
brary ot  Congress 

(HEA  ll-C).. 

Librarian  training 

(HEA  ll-B) 

University  community 

services  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education. 
Grants  to  States 
(Adult  Education 

Act) 

Special  projects 
(Adult  Education 

Act) 

Teacher  education 
(Adult  Education 
Act) 


Footnotes  at  ei  id  ol  table 
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SUMMARY  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  HISTORY-  Continued 
(Amounts  in  dollars! 


October  28,  1969 


History  ol  1970  budget,  Office  ol  Education 


Fiscal  year  1970 


Fiscal  year  1969 


Auttwrization        Appropriation         Authorization 


Department 
Estimate  to  estimate  to 

Department       Budget  Bureau      Johnson  budget 


Ninon     House  committee 
amendments  allowanco        House  allowance 


22, 180, 000 

(0 
(2I,S00,000) 

(340.  000) 

(340,  000) 
1,117,000 


76,  900.  000 

(70.  000. 000) 
(6. 900  000) 

0 

0 
0 


48.  600.  000 

<■') 
(36.  000. 000) 

(5. 000.  000) 

(7.  500,  000) 
1,900.000 


1. 689. 428,  706 


315.000.000 
5.000.000 

(•) 

■ lUO.OOO 

('•) 

40. 000.  OOU 
35. 000. 000 

20.000.000 
15.000.000 

7.000.000 

45.  000. 000 

(") 


120,000,000 

92.  000.  000 

74.  469.  000 

71,469.000 

66, 163,  000 

66, 163, 000 

(96.  600,  000) 

(75,  000,  000) 

(61,469,000) 

(61  469,000) 

(56, 163,  000) 

(56, 163, 000) 

(16,400.000) 

(10,  000,  000) 

(10,000.000) 

(10  000  000) 

(10  000,000) 

(10.  000,  000) 

(5  000,  000) 

(5, 000,  000) 

(3. 000.  000) 

0 

0 

0 

(2,  000,  000) 

(2,  000.  000) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.000,000 

1.000.000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 
785,  839, 000 

1,000,000 

204, 372,  000 

1.071,188,000 

897, 259,  000 

780,  839.  000 

859,633,000 

'  234. 216, 000 
0 
0 
0 

14,000. 000 


0 
0 


504. 000.  000 

S.  000, 000 

(0 

150.000 

25. 000. 000 

40.  ceo.  000 
35.  000.  oon 

35.  000, 000 
57,  500,  000 

10.000.000 

55. 000. 000 

m 


482.100.000 

SO.OOO.COU 
(55.000.000) 
(10,000,000) 
(10.000.000) 

(5.000.000) 
60.000.000 
25. 000,  000 

6.000.000 

uil.800.000 

10,000.000 
70, 000, 000 


248. 216.  COO 


766. 650.000 


121,070.000 

2. 500, 000 

3. 850, 000 

150.000 

15.000.000 

15,000,000 
28, 000, 000 

17.500.000 
30. 000. 000 

5.000,000 

5.000.000 

1,500,000 

(») 

444,570.000 


5,500,000 

8,250,000 

9.500.000 
45. 000. 000 

(36.000.000). 

(7.000.000). 

(2.000,000). 


11,100,000 

1128,000,000 

50, 000. 000 
80,000.000 


5.500.000 

8. 250, 000 

14,000,000 
53. 500. 000 


228.716.000 
2.500.000 
1.850,000 

150.000 

15.000.000 

lb.  000. 00b 
28. 000. 000 

17.500.000 
30. 000. 000 

5,000,000 

5,000.000 

1. 500.000 

(») 


40.709.000  96.000.000  44.000.000  12.000.000 

(35.000,000)  (65.000.000)  (35.000.000)  (35.000.000) 

(2,281.000)  (12,500.000)  (3.500.000)  (2.500.000) 

(2.094.000)  (12.500.000)  (3.000.000)  (3,000,000) 

(1.334,000)  (6.000.000)  (2.500.000)  (1.500.000) 

9,185.000  70,000,000  15.800,000  15,800,000 

25.000.000  75.000.000  25.000.000  25.000.000 


8, 500. 000 

8,250,000 

10.000.000 
50. 200. 000 


(42, 800, 000)  (40, 160, 000) 
(8,200.000)  (8.040,000) 
(2,500,000)     (2,000,000) 


230,  336, 000 
2,000,000 
1.680,000 

200.000 

I  ;>.  000.000 

0 

0 

14.000,000 
13.000,000 

2.000,000 

u 

1,000,000 

C) 


350. 216.  coo 


279,216,000 

40.  709, 000 

(35,000,000) 

(2,281,000 

(2,094.000) 

(1.334.000) 
9.185,000 
25  000, 000 

7,356,000 

8,250,000 

9. 500, 000 
50. 000. 000 

(40. 000. 000 

(8.000,000) 

(2. 000. 000) 


230. 336,  000 

2.000.000 

1,680.000 

200.000 

15.000,000 

0 
0 

14,000,000 
13.000.000 

2,000,000 

0 
1.000.000 

(") 


300. 336. 000 

0 

1.680.000 

200,000 

15.000.000 

0 

10.000,000 

14.000,000 
13.000.000 

2.000.000 


1.000,000 

(") 


357. 836, 000 

0 

1,680,000 

200,000 

15,000,0(KJ 

40, 000, 000 
10,000,000 

14.000,000 
13,000,000 

2,000.000 

0 

1.000.000 

12  34. 000. 000 


279.216.000 

?3. 209, 000 
(17.500.000 
(2.281.000 
(2,094,000) 

(1.334,000) 
0 
12.500,000 

4. 500. 000 

4.000.000 

9.  500, 000 
50. 000. 000 

(40.000.000) 

(8. 000. 000) 

(2.000.000) 


357,216.000 


488.716.000 


40. 709. 000 

(35.000.000) 

(2.281.000) 

(2. 094. 000) 

(1.334,000) 
B 
12.500.000 

5.  500. 000 

4.000.000 

9,  500. 000 
bO.  000. 000 

(40. 000. 000) 

(8, 000, 000) 

(2.000.000) 


40.  709. 000 

(35.000.000) 

(2.281.000) 

(2.094.000) 

(1.334.000) 
9.185.000 
i  2.  500. 000 

5.000.000 

1,000.000 

9,  500, 000 
50.000.000 

(40. 000, 000) 

(8.000.000) 

(2.000.000) 
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History  ot  1970  budget.  Office  ot  Education 

Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1970 

1969 

Authorization 

Estimate  to 
Department 

Department 

estimate  to 

Budget  Bureau 

lohnson  budget 

Nixon      House  committee 
amendments                allowance 

activity 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

House  allowance 

LIBRARIES  AND 

COMMUNITY 

SERVICES— Con. 

Educational  broad- 

casting facilities- 

grants  for  facilities 

(title  III,  Com- 

munications Act 
of  1934) 

12, 500, 000 

4,000,000 

15,000,000 

13,625.000 

8. 625. 000 

5.625.000 

4,000.000 

4.000.000 

4,000,000 

Total 

275.300.000 

147,144.000 

425,100,000 

179.675.000 

168.375.000 

155.625.000 

107. 709. 000 

126.209.000 

135.394,000 

EDUCATION  FOR    ~ 

THE  HANDICAPPED 

Preschool  and  school 

programs  (ESEA 
Vl-A) 

167, 375, 000 

29, 250,  000 

206, 000,  000 

34. 000,  000 

34. 000. 000 

29.  250, 000 

29. 250, 000 

»  29, 190,  000 

»  29, 190,  000 

Early  childhood  pro- 

grams (Public  Law 
90-538) 

1,000,000 

945. 000 

10, 000,  000 

3, 000, 000 

3. 000,  000 

3, 000, 000 

3,000,000 

3.  OOC.  000 

4, 000, 000 

Teacher  education 
and  recruitment.. 

40, 500,  COO 

30, 250, 000 

59, 000,  000 

41,000,000 

36, 000,  000 

30, 500,  COO 

30,500,000 

30. 500, 000 

36,610,000 

Teacher  education 

(Public  Law  85- 
926). . .   

(37,  500, 000) 

(29, 700, 000) 

(65. 000, 000) 

(38, 000,  000) 

(34,000,000) 

(29, 700, 000) 

(29, 7C0, 000) 

(29, 7C0,  COO) 

(35. 000. 000) 

Physical  edu- 

cation and 

recreation 

(Public  Law 
88-164) 

(2, 000, OOl) 

(300. 000) 

(3,  OCO, 000) 

62,  000, 000) 

(1.000,000) 

(300,  OOC) 

(300, 000) 

(300, COO) 

(1,  000,  000) 

Recruitment  and 

information 
(ESEAVI-O) 

(i,GOO,ao) 

(250, 000) 

(1,000,000) 

(1,000,000) 

(1,  OCO,  000) 

(500, OCO) 

(500,000) 

(500, 000) 

(610,  COO 

Research  and 

innovation 

26, 250, 000 

14,600,000 

36,  500, 000 

27, 600,  COO 

21,  500,  000 

18, 350,  OCO 

18,350,000 

17,100,000 

23, 700, 000 

Research  and 

demonstration 

(Public  Law  88- 
164,  sec.  302).. 

(14,01)0,000) 

(12,800,000) 

(18, 000, 000) 

(18, 000,  COO) 

(15,000,000) 

(14, 050, 000) 

(14, 050, 000) 

(12, 800,  COO) 

(16, 000,  000) 

Physical  educa- 

tion and 

recreation 

(Public  Law 
88-164) 

(1,500,000) 

(300, OCO) 

(1,500,000) 

(1,500,000) 

(1,  000,  000) 

(300,  000) 

(300, 000) 

(300, 00  ) 

(700,  000) 

Regional  resource 

centers  (ESEA 
Vl-B) 

(7, 750, 000) 

(500,  000) 

(10,000,000) 

(4.  000.  000) 

(2, 500,  OCO) 

(2,  OLO,  000) 

(2, 000, 000) 

(2, 000,  OtO) 

(3,  000,  LLO) 

Innovative  pro- 

grams (deaf-blind 

centers)  (ESEA 
Vl-C) - 

(3, 000, 000) 

(1,0U),0CC) 

(7, 000, 000) 

(4,  OCO,  000) 

(3,  000, 000) 

(2, 000,  COO) 

(2,000,000) 

(2, 000, 000) 

(4, 000, 000) 

Media  services  and 

captioned  films 

(Public  Law  85- 
905) 

8, 000,  OCO 

4, 750, 000 

10, 000,  coo 

6,  OOC,  000 

5,  500, 000 

4, 750,  OCO 

4, 750, 000 

4,750,000 

6,  500, 000 

Total 

243, 125, 000 

79,795.000 

321, 500, 000 

111,500,000 

100,000,000 

85,850,000 

85,850.000 

84, 540, 000 

100.000,000 

RESEARCH  AND 

TRAINING 

Research  and  de- 
velopment  

Educational  labaora- 

74,976,000 

116,800,000 

86, 800, 000 

68. 800.  000 

68, 800, 000 

68, 800, 000 

68, 800,  000 

tories  (Co-op. 

Res.  Act) 

Research  and  de- 

(5) 

(23  600  000) 

(37, 200, 000) 

(33,600,000) 

(25, 750, 000) 

(25,750,000) 

(25,750,000) 

(25,750,000) 

velopments  cen- 

ters (Co-op. 

Res.  Act) 

General  education 

(') 

(10  800  000) 

(10,800,000) 

(10,800,000) 

(10,000,000) 

(10,000,000) 

(10,000,000) 

(10,000,000) 

(Co-op.  Res. 
Act)" 

(>) 

(26,951,000). 

(45, 200, 000) 

(26, 025, 000) 

(26,950,000) 

(26,950,000) 

(26,950,000) 

(26,950,000) 

Vocational  educa- 

tion (VE  Act  ot 
1%3) -. 

35,000,000 

(11,375,000) 

56,000,000 

(16,600,000) 

(11,375,000) 

(1,100,000) 

(1,100,000) 

(1,100,000) 

(1,100,000) 

Evaluations  (Co-op. 

Res.  Act) 

Nationalachieve- 

o 

(1  250  000) 

(5, 000, 000) 

(3, 000,  000) 

(3,  000, 000) 

(3, 000, 000) 

(3,  000, 000) 

(3, 000,  000) 

ment  study 

(Co-op.  Res. 
Act) 

(0 

(1,000,000). 

(2, 000, 000) 

(2, 000, 000) 

(2,000,000) 

(2,000,000) 

(2,000,000) 

(2,  000,  OOO) 

Major  demonstra- 

tions (Co-op.  Res. 
Act). ... 

(?) 

1,000,000  . 

24, 300, 000 

10,250,000 

5, 250, 000 

5,250,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

Experimental  schools 
^Co-on  Res  Act) 

0  . 

0 

0 

0 

25, 000,  000 

0 

L 

Dissemination  (Co-op. 

-  . 

Res.  Act.,  sec.  1206 

HEA  and  sec,  303 
VE  amendments)  .. 

Training  (Co-op.  Res. 
Act) 

Construction  (Co-op. 

0) 
0) 

4  226,000 

7,200,000 

7,200,000 

7, 200, 000 

7, 200, 000 

7.200,000 

7,200,000 

6,750,000  . 

11,000,000 

6, 750, 000 

6,750,000 

6,750,000 
0 

6,750,000 
0 

6,750,000 

0 

Rf>«  Art) 

(W) 

0  . 

(M) 

Educational  statistical 

surveys  (Co-op. 
Res.  Act) 

(') 

500,000  . 

2.455,000 

2.200,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

2, 000, 000 

Total 

35,000,000 

87.452,000 

56.000,000 

161,755,000 

113,200,000 

90,000,000 

115,000,000 

85. 750. 000 

85, 750, 000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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HMMy  •<  1970  b«d|M,  (Mka  •(  EdautiM 


fkcttymtWO 


f'ac*l  im  1969 


Auttiorization         Appropriation         Authorization 


Esliintte  t* 
Dapartmont 


EDUCATION  IN 

FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES  AND 
WORLD  AFFAIRS 

Canters,  fellowships, 
and  research 
(NOEA  VI) 

Fulbnght-Hays 
trainini  grants 
(FuHKifht-Hays 
Act) 

International  Educa- 
tion Act 


Total. 


RESEARCH  AND 

TRAINING 
(SPECIAL  FOREIGN 
CURRENCY 
PROGRAM) 

Institutional  develop- 
mant  (rams  tor 

-  traini(igrf»saarch, 

-  and  study. 

Research  m  foreign 

education 


Total. 


SALARIES  AND 
EXPENSES 

Program  adminis- 
tration  


CIVIL  RIGHTS 
EDUCATION 

Training  for  school 
personnel  and 
grants  to  school 
boards  (Civil 
Rights  Act  IV) 

Technical  services 
and  administratioii 
(Civil  Rights  Act 
IV) 

Tew 


COLLEGES  FOR 
AGRICULTURE  AND 

AND  THE 
MECHANIC  ARTS 

Grants  to  States  (2d 
Morrill  Act) 


PROMOTION  OF 

VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  ACT, 
FEB.  23,  1917 

Grants  to  Stales 
(Smilh-HughesAct). 

STUDENT  LOAN 
INSURANCE  FUND 

Higher  education  and 
vocational  student 
loans:  Loans  pur- 
chased upon  de- 
fault by  student 
borrowers  (H  EA 
IV  B). 


HIGHER  EDUCATION 

FACILITIES  LOAN 
FUND 

Operating  costs 
(HEFA  III): 

Commission  on 
sales  of  partici- 
pation certih- 
cates 

Interest  expense 
on  participation 
certificates 

Administrative  ex- 
penses  


Footnotes  at  ei  «1  of  table. 


Department 

estimate  tt 

Budget  Bureau 


Johnson  budget 


Nixon 
amendments 


committee 
allowance 


House  allowance 


16, 050,  000 

(0 

40.  OOO.  000  . 


15,165,000  30,000.000  21,000,000 


3,000,000 


90,000,000 


3,  500, 000 
5.000.000 


15. 500,  000 

3,  500, 000 
5.000.000 


15,  000,  000 

3,000.000 
2.000,000 


15.000.000 

3,000.000 
2,000,000 


15. 000,  000 

3,000,000 
0 


15, 000,  000 

3,000,000 
0 


56, 050. 000 


18. 165. 000  120. 000. 000 


29.  500. 000 


24, 000, 000 


20. 000, 000 


20,  000.  000 


18. 000. 000 


18,  OOU,  000 


(0 


S""-"™"  «  7.500.000  4.000.000  4.000,000  I.OOO.OOO  1,000.000  1.000,000 

ZW.O0O (')  0  0  0  0  0  0 


(•)  1.000,000 


(0 


7.500.000  4,000,000  4,000.000  1,000.000  1,000,000  1.000,000 


(»)  40.804.512 


O  58.412.000  46.725.000  43.375.000  43.375.000  42.157.000  42.157.000 


(•) 


9. 250. 000 
1,  547.  000 


(')      14,533,000      11,833,000     11,900,000      17.150.000      10,500,000 
(')      1.967.000      1.967.000      1.850.000      2.850,000       1.500.  OOO 


(') 


10, 797. 000 


O  16.500.000  13.800,000  13,750,000  20.000.000 


10, 500, 000 
1, 500. 000 


12. 000. 000 


12. 000, 000 


2,600,000 


2, 600, 000 


2,600,000 


2,650,000 


2,600,000 


2,600,000 


2,600,000 


2.600,000 


2,600,000 


7, 161, 455 


7,161,455  7,161,455 


7,161,455 


7,161,455  7.161,455 


7,161,455 


7,161,455 


7, 161, 455 


w 


(0 


10,826,000 


10, 826, 000 


10,826,000 


10. 826. 000 


10. 826. 000 


10,826,000 


» 


(9 


4,87S|,000 

0 


O  4,800^000 


4,509,000 


4,509,000 
0 


4,509,000 
0 


4,509,000 
0 


4,5081000 
0 
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History  of  1970  budget.  Office  of  Educatioff 

" 

Fiscal  year  196 

Fiscal  year  1970 

Authorization 

Department 
Estimate  to             estimate  to 
Department       Budget  Bureau 

Johnson  budget 

Nixon 
amendments 

House  committee 
allowance 

Appropriation 
activity 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

House  allowanc* 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 
FACILITIES  LOAN 
FUND — Continued 

Loans  to  higher  edu- 
cation institutions 
(HEFA-III) 

400,  000. 000 

100. 000,  coo 

400,  000, 000 

150.000,000             50.000.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total .- 

400, 000, 000 

104, 875, 000 

400.  000. 000 

154,800.000              54,609.000 

4.  509,  000 

4. 509. 000 

4.  509. 000 

4.  509. 000 

'Includes  advance  of  $1  010,814,300  appropriated  in  the  1969  Labor-HEW  Appropriation  Act. 
:  House  did  not  consider  $9,825,000  lor  Indian  children  not  yet  authorized. 
3  House  did  not  consider  $230,000  lor  Indian  children  not  yet  authorized. 
<  Includes  supervision  which  is  funded  under  title  V.  ESEA. 
!  Indefinite. 

e  For  new  awards  plus  continuous  cost. 

:$25  000  000  auttioiized  from  liscal  year  1959  through  durahon  of  act. 
Mnciudes  $49,991,000  lor  George  Barden  and  supplemental  acts.  .... 

•  Specific  authorization  represents  amounts  only  tor  technical  assistants  to  carry  out  functions 
of  National  Advisory  Council. 


SUMMARY  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  HISTORY— FOOTNOTES 

i"  Authorization  included  under  grants  to  States,  pt  B,  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
"  Included  under  research  and  training  appropriation. 

I-  Excludes  $1,100,000  which  is  included  under  research  and  training  appropriation, 
u  Includes  library  research  which  is  shown  under  research  and  training. 
»  House  did  not  consider  $60,000  lor  Indian  children  not  yet  authorized. 
'■  General  education  combines  these  prioi  year  activities :  General  education  research,  demonstia- 
tion  and  development,  library  improvement  research,  and  educahonal  media  research. 
"  $100,000,000  authorized  over  a  5-year  period  through  tisca:  year  1970. 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  a 
glance  at  the  tabulation  will  show  that 
the  amounts  in  the  House-passed  H.R. 
13111  are  $1  billion,  $25  million  over  the 
budget  request  and  approximately  $600,- 
000  over  the  fiscal  year  1969  appropria- 
tion. The  resolution  we  are  introducing 
today  would  permit  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  expend  funds  at  the  greater  level 
in  H.R.  13111  until  Congress  completes 
action  on  the  appropriation  bill. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  Congress 
has  not  yet  completed  action  on  fiscal 
year  1970  appropriations  for  programs 
in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  As  I 
pointed  out  on  September  10  when  I 
sponsored  a  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
148)  providing  similar  school  aid  relief 
to  federally  impacted  areas,  the  unavoid- 
able delay  in  appropriations  causes  much 
uncertainty  and  many  difficulties  for 
education  agencies  which  must  fimction 
for  several  months  not  knowing  the 
total  amount  of  funds  with  which  they 
have  to  operate.  The  continuing  resolu- 
tion presently  in  effect  authorizes  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, among  other  agencies,  to  expend 
funds  at  last  year's  rate  or  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1970  budget  request, 
whichever  is  the  lesser.  A  review  of  the 
above  tabulation  will  show  that  this  is 
simply  not  adequate. 

The  House-passed  H.R.  13111  pro- 
vides, as  I  have  stated,  for  education  pro- 
grams, funds  of  more  than  $1  billion  over 
the  President's  budget  request.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  Senate  will  uphold, 
and  even  increase,  the  amounts  voted  by 
the  House.  In  light  of  the  nearly  assured 
action  of  Congress  to  amend  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request,  the  present  con- 
tinuing resolution  represents  the  imposi- 
tion of  an  unnecessary  hardship  on  fed- 
erally funded  education  programs.  This 
interim  funding  procedure  is  creating 
havoc  with  most  school  budgets  and  is 
particularly  harmfiU  to  school  programs 
involving  vocational  education,  education 
for  the  handicapped,  aid  for  education- 
ally deprived  children,  aid  to  federally 
impacted  areas,  and  direct  loans  for  col- 
lege students.  We  in  Congress  must  not 
penalize  the  schools  for  our  own  un- 
avoidable procedural  inefficiencies. 

If  we  do  not  enact  this  joint  resolu- 
tion promptly,  Mr.  President,  we  will,  in 


fact,  be  penalizing  our  schools  and  our 
Nation's  children.  Unless  we  act  now, 
schools  will  necessarily  be  forced  to  make 
drastic  cuts  in  services,  personnel,  equip- 
ment, materials,  and  other  vital  areas. 
This  will  have  the  resultant  effect  of  a 
poor  quality  education.  Let  us  demon- 
strate our  commitment  to  quality  edu- 
cation by  enacting  this  resolution  and 
freeing  the  necessary  funds  for  all  edu- 
cation programs. 

The  resolution  we  are  proposing  is 
identical  with  one  introduced  in  the 
other  body,  cosponsored  by  227  Members 
of  the  House.  Debate  on  that  will  be  oc- 
curring today.  I  am  hopeful  that  that 
measure  will  be  adopted  by  the  House 
today.  By  evincing  our  strong  support 
for  the  measure  now  being  introduced, 
we  can  assure  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  our  collective  support  for  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  our  children  and 
schools  thus  enabling  them  to  avoid  any 
specious  argument  to  the  contrary  which 
may  be  offered  by  those  who  have  not 
assessed  the  depth  of  our  commitment. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  state  that  the 
resolution,  which  has  strong  bipartisan 
support,  is  one  which  can  command  the 
allegiance  of  all  Senators  of  both  parties. 
I  wish  to  thank  my  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pell)  .  chair- 
man of  the  Education  Subcommittee,  and 
and  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  senior  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, for  joining  with  me  at  this  time  in 
presenting  this  resolution  to  the  Senate 
on  our  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  all  those 
who  have  joined  us  in  cosponsoring  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  affects 
every  State  in  the  Nation  and  it  affects 
every  program  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  Some  programs 
woiald  be  assisted  more  than  others, 
some  States  more  than  others.  But  in 
the  final  analysis,  all  States  and  thus 
children  and  scholars  throughout  the 
Nation  will  benefit  if  this  measure  is 
enacted. 

Mr.  President,  a  State-by-State  break- 
down of  the  various  levels  of  funding 
involved  may  be  foimd  in  the  Congres- 


sional Record  of  October  21,  1969,  at 
pages  30711-30768.  All  States  will  ben- 
efit in  the  end.  Quality  education  will  be 
enhanced. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tlie  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  163 »  to 
supplement  the  joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970  in  order  to  provide  for  carry- 
ing out  progiams  and  projects,  and  for 
payments  to  State  educational  agencies 
and  local  educational  agencies,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  other  edu- 
cational agencies  and  organizations, 
based  upon  appropriation  levels  as  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  13111  which  ijassed  the 
House  of  Representatives  July  31,  1969. 
and  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970.  and  for  other  purposes.  " 
introduced  by  Mr.  Montoya  ( for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  163 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  101(b)  and  sec- 
tion 101(d)  of  the  joint  resolution  entitled 
"Joint  resolution  making  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  and  for 
other  purposes."  approved  June  30,  1969 
(83  Stat.  38) ,  in  addition  to  the  sums  appro- 
priated by  such  joint  resolution,  such  addi- 
tional sums  are  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, and  out  of  applicable  corporate  or 
other  revenues,  receipts,  and  funds,  for  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  carrying  out  programs  and  projects 
and  for  making  payments  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  other  educational  agencies 
and  organizations,  of  the  amounts  to  which 
they  would  be  entitled  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  those  para- 
graphs  captioned    "Office   of   Education"   in 
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the  bill.  H.R.  ipiu,  which  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  July  31,  1969,  entitled 
"An  Act  makiqg  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  liabor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  endlag  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  >  for  taking  the  leadership  role 
in  seeking  to  meaningfully  fund  our  cur- 
rent education  programs.  And  I  am 
pleased  to  joiii  with  him  as  a  cosponsor. 

It  appears  to  me  that  both  the  Senate 
and  the  Housf  have  spoken  most  clearly 
on  the  subject  of  support  for  education. 
Early  in  this  Session,  we,  by  record  vote, 
exempted  education  programs  from  the 
budget  limitalfion.  In  August  we  voted  to 
increase  the  Authorization  for  the  Fed- 
eral higher  education  student  assistance 
programs.  Orn  the  House  side,  concern 
for  education  was  clearly  demonstrated 
with  the  passage  of  H.R.  13111  at  a  level 
far  in  excess  of  the  requested  figure. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  and 
{he  Abproprialtions  Committee  will  take 
note  of  what  %  believe  to  be  the  mood  of 
the  Senate  in  full  support  of  education 
programs.  Funding  of  ongoing  projects 
at  last  year's  jevel  only  retards  the  fine 
work  of  the  local  educational  agencies 
not  only  in  toB  present  school  year,  but 
also  In  the  ne«t.  for  intelligent  planning 
cannot  be  carried  on  when  the  funding 
level  Is  so  imcertain. 

In  today's  Washington  Post  there  ap- 
pears an  editorial  which  speaks  of  the 
need  to  give  education  a  top  priority.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
In  the  Record, 

There  being  r.o  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  tq  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


October  28,  1969 


s\il. 


(Prom  the  Wasfilngton  Post,  Oct.  28,  1969] 
Eoucattow-I-'Thb  Kit  to  Subviyai," 

"Jefferson  knaw  that  the  destiny  of  Amer- 
ica was  Inseparable  from  education — that  in 
the  fulfillment  bf  the  promise  of  this  new 
nation  education  would  be  the  key  .  .  .  Edu- 
cation, long  the 'key  to  opportunity  and  ful- 
fillment. U  todsty  also  the  key  to  survival." 
So  said  Richard  Nlzon  Just  a  year  ago  when 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  And 
he  went  on  to  Pledge  that  "my  administra- 
tion wiu  be  secpnd  to  none  In  its  concern 
for  education."   i 

There  has  beto  no  discernible  movement 
to  redeem  that  pledge.  Indeed,  in  the  fierce 
competition  for]  attention  and  for  federal 
funds  in  a  period  when  economy  is  an'  ad- 
mlnistraUon  watchword,  education  has  been 
treated  as  a  pesky  poor  relation.  The  Presi- 
dent has  come  forward  with  a  dramatic  new 
welfare  proposal)  but  he  has  displayed  only 
Indifference  to  the  urgent  educational  needs 
set  forth  by  a  dl4tingulshed  urban  education 
las  proposed  immense  ex- 
new  maritime  program  de- 


task    force.    He 
pendltures  for  a 


signed  to  "repla<:e  the  drift  and  neglect  of 
recent  years  ant,        ' 


restore  this  country  to  a 
proud  position  it  the  shipping  lanes  of  the 
world";  but  wheb  the  House  of  Representa- 
irlng  the  summer  enlarged  by  a  bil- 
lion dollars  the  loeager  appropriation  he  re- 
quested for  federal  aid  to  educaUon,  he  op- 
Increiise  and  threatened  not  to 
Senate  should  endorse  the 


ablest  and  most 


posed   the 
spend  It  if   the 
House  action. 

The  Presldentind  his  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  ^  elXare  persuaded  one  of  the 
'-  ^houghtful  educators  In  the 


country.  Dr.  James  E.  Allen  Jr.,  to  leave  the 
New  York  State  superlntendency  of  educa- 
Uon and  come  td  Washington  as  U.S.  Com- 


missioner of  Education.  But  Dr.  Allen  has 
been  accorded  scant  Influence  since  he  came 
here,  as  though  the  administration  desired 
a  symbol  of  excellence  rather  than  a  pro- 
moter of  It. 

This  country,  a  pioneer  in  mass  public 
education,  is  now  second  to  many  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  In  literacy,  the  most 
elementary  Index  to  educational  attainment. 
Calling  last  month  for  a  campaign  to  eradi- 
cate illiteracy  in  America,  Commissioner  Al- 
len pointed  to  the  shameful  fact  that  In 
large  city  school  system's  in  this  country  up 
to  half  of  the  students  read  below  expecta- 
tion and  that  about  half  of  the  unemployed 
youth  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  in  thU 
country  are  functionally  Illiterate. 

"Drift  and  neglect"  have  been  much 
more — and  much  more  seriously — the  por- 
tion of  the  public  schools  In  this  country 
than  of  the  merchant  marine.  For  nearly 
half  a  century  on  one  pretext  or  another — 
two  world  wars,  two  Asian  interventions,  a 
depression,  an  inflation — the  public  schools 
of  tluS  country  have  been  allowed  to  sink 
further  and  further  In  arrears  of  the  de- 
mands made  upon  them.  School  construc- 
tion has  not  kept  pace  with  a  growing  school 
population;  the  number  and  the  caliber  of 
teachers — and  of  the  counselors  and  equip- 
ment required  to  complement  the  teachers — 
have  lagged  Increasingly  behind  the  known 
needs  of  school  children. 

The  management  of  public  schools  Is,  and 
should  be,  a  local  responsibility.  But  the 
long  neglect  of  the  school  system  can  be  re- 
paired only  through  a  dramatic  program  of 
federal  financial  aid;  the  resources  are  sim- 
ply not  now  available  at  the  local  level. 
More  important  still,  the  drive  and  innova- 
tion and  planning  for  a  revltalizatlon  of  the 
public  schools  must  come  on  a  nationwide 
basis. 

With  the  need  for  federal  aid  so  urgent 
and  so  great,  it  Is  a  tragedy  to  hear  from 
within  the  administration  phlegmatic  talk 
about  concentrating  on  research  Instead  of 
on  action.  It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  Inten- 
sive study  of  educational  needs  and  alms 
must  continue  constantly.  But  the  schools 
themselves — and  the  children  whose  chUd- 
hood  opportunities  for  education  can  never 
recur — cannot  now  wait  upon  research. 
There  are  plenty  of  pressing  and  indubitably 
constructive  uses  for  the  billion  dollars  of 
additional  money  a  concerned  Congress 
wants  to  apply  to  public  education.  There 
Is  plenty  of  knowledge  In  the  0.3.  Commis- 
sioner's office  to  put  that  money  effectively 
to  work  at  once.  titles. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  The  reason  Is  clear.  While  many  city 
to  cosponsor  the  resolution  introduced  residents  may  work  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  ernment,  there  are  few  Federal  housing 
MoNTOYA)  which  would  authorize  reservations  within  big  cities. 
Federal  aid-to-education  programs  be  For  example,  under  full  entitlement 
funded  at  the  level  approved  by  the  Detroit  public  schools  would  receive 
House  of  Representatives  when  it  passed  $856,000;  under  the  proposed  budget, 
H.R.  13111  on  July  31.  nothing. 

To  review  the  situation  briefly  the  However,  let  me  emphasize  the  effect  of 
House  added  about  $1,042  billion  to  the  the  reduction  Is  not  limited  to  Detroit, 
administration's  budget  request  for  the  The  following  are  the  figures  by  congres- 
Offlce  of  Education.  sional  district: 

The  Senate  has  not  yet  acted  on  the    — 

bill,  and,  as  I  understand  the  situation,  °'"^''^ 

may  not  do  so  for  several  more  weeks.         ~ 

Because  the  appropriation  bill  for  the     3d 

Office  of  Education  has  not  been  enacted     sth'.'.V.'.'.'.'... 

for  this  fiscal  year,  funds  for  education     fpjj; 

programs  are  made  available  through  a     iithll""""; 

continuing  resolution.  }|* 

Under  the  terms  of  the  existing  resolu-     I6th""""i; 

tion,  which  expires  October  31.  these  im-     - 

portant  education  and  library  programs  In  all  fairness,  this  is  not  the  first 
are  funded  at  the  level  of  the  adminis-  administration  to  seek  cutbacks  in  the 
tration's  budget  request  or  the  level  of  Public  Law  874  program  and  many  per- 
the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1969,  sons  feel  that  these  fund's  could  be  spent 
whichever  is  lower.  in  a  more  equitable  way. 

The  Senate  is  then  faced  with  two  My  point  Is.  however,  that  as  long  as 
questions  on  education  appropriaUons.        the  program  remains  on  the  books  we 


When  H.R.  13111  comes  to  the  fioor. 
the  Senate  should  at  least  match  the 
House  figure. 

However,  to  cover  the  interim  period 
before  the  Senate  takes  action  on  the 
bill,  we  should  approve  Senator  Mont- 
oya's  resolution  to  provide  fimding  at 
the  level  of  the  House-passed  bill. 

I  shall  put  the  case  in  terms  of  what 
is  at  stake  for  my  State  of  Michigan. 

Michigan's  allocation  under  HR  13111 
is  $105,102,536;  under  the  Nixon  budget, 
$76,521,291. 

That  is  a  difference  of  about  $28.5  mil- 
lion, a  difference  Michigan  can  ill  afford. 
And  I  suspect  the  situation  is  the  same 
in  most  other  States. 

Let  me  cite  just  one  program,  aid  to 
school  districts  affected  by  Federal  em- 
ployment— Public  Law  874 — to  pinpoint 
the  effect  the  Nixon  budget  has  on  local 
school  budgets.  I  chose  this  program  be- 
cause the  Office  of  Education  supplied 
me  with  figures  listing  the  cutback  in 
Public  Law  874  funds  by  Michigan  con- 
gressional districts. 

These  are  the  overall  figures:  $650  mil- 
lion needed  to  honor  full  entitlements, 
and  $187  million  requested  in  President 
Nixon's  budget. 

Basically,  Impacted  aid  goes  to  schools 
having  three  categories  of  pupils: 

First,  students  whose  parents  work  for 
the  Federal  Government  and  live  on  Fed- 
eral property  and  who  go  to  federally 
operated  schools. 

Second,  students  whose  parents  work 
for  the  Federal  Government  and  live  on 
Federal  property,  but  who  go  to  local 
public  schools. 

Third,  students  whose  parents  either 
live  on  Federal  property  or  work  for  the 
Federal  Government  and  who  go  to  local 
public  schools. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  President 
Nixon's  budget  eliminates  assistance  for 
schools  with  pupils  in  the  third  category. 
Mr.  President,  while  many  school  dis- 
tricts have  great  need  for  their  full  share 
of  this  program,  this  particular  cut  hits 
hardest  at  some  of  those  districts  which 
need  the  money  most^-districts  in  our 
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should  expect  school  districta  hard- 
pressed  to  find  funds  to  budget  for  their 
full  entitlement.  To  deny  that  full  en- 
titlement greatly  complicates  the  task  of 
drawing  up  realistic  and  adequate  school 
budgets  at  the  local  level. 

Further  complicating  the  situation  for 
local  school  boards  is  a  refusal  by  ad- 
ministrations to  spend  what  Congress 
appropriates. 

President  Nixon  already  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  not  spend  any  funds 
in  excess  of  this  request  for  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
should  spend  what  Congress  appropri- 
ates. Otherwise  the  administration  will 
in  effect  be  ignoring  the  proper  role  of 
Congress  in  setting  national  spending 
priorities. 

The  case  for  spending  what  the  House 
approved  is  stated  clearly  in  the  editorial 
in  today's  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
which  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  inserted  in  the  Record  earlier. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  163 
I  cannot  stress  enough  the  importance 
of  this  interim  measure  to  assure  ade- 
quate funding  of  education  programs 
and  to  assure  that  the  ultimate  will  of 
the  Senate  is  carried  out  in  this  regard. 

Presently  education  programs  are  pro- 
vided Federal  funds  only  to  the  level  pre- 
scribed in  the  administration's  revised 
budget  estimates  of  April  or  the  1969 
appropriation  level,  whichever  is  lower. 
This  provision  results  in  there  being  no 
Federal  funds  available  for  operating 
library  programs  in  the  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  higher  education  areas,  the 
matehing  grant  equipment  programs  of 
title  m,  NDEA;  and  title  VI  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act;  guidance  counseling,  and 
testing  provisions  of  title  V,  NDEA,  and 
no  payments  for  category  "(b)"  pupils 
vmder  Public  Law  874,  the  impact  aid 
legislation.  Grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  under  title  I  of  ESEA  must  oper- 
ate below  the  budget  estimates  level  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  Cutbacks  in  vocational 
education  must  be  made  at  this  time  be- 


cause the  1969  funding  level  does  not  per- 
mit implemenUtlon  of  the  1968  set- 
asldes  simultaneously  with  the  continua- 
tion of  ongoing  programs.  Drastic  cut- 
backs are  required  for  many  other  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  higher  education. 

The  problem  is  that  bswik  in  June, 
when  Congress  passed  the  general  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  all  Federal  pro- 
grams for  which  appropriations  had  not 
then  been  p>assed,  the  House  had  not  yet 
acted  on  educational  appropriations. 
Therefore  the  only  specific  guide  we  had 
for  education  in  fiscal  1970  was  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  request.  Subse- 
quently, however,  the  House  passed  H.R. 
13111,  which  calls  for  an  increase  of  more 
than  $1  billion  over  the  administration's 
budget  request.  The  Senate  has  not  yet 
acted  on  H.R.  13111.  but  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  Senate  will  approve 
even  more  than  the  House-passed  fig-re. 

In  this  situation,  it  is  unrealistic  to  re- 
strict education  expenditures  to  the  out- 
dated figure  in  the  initial  budget  request. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  163  would  cor- 
rect the  situation  by  directing  the  Office 
of  Education  to  spend  at  the  level  ap- 
proved in  H.R.  13111.  pending  final  ac- 
tion by  Congress  on  education  appropria- 
tions. 

There  is  no  need  to  detail  the  over- 
whelming need  for  the  resolution.  In  my 
own  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  admin- 
istration budget  estimate  was  $52,123,484. 
whereas  under  the  House-passed  appro- 
priation bill  Massachusetts  would  receive 
$78,861,707.  The  holding  back  of  funds 
has  caused  uncertainty,  confusion,  and 
serious  harm  to  many  successful  pro- 
grams and  projects  which  have  developed 
over  the  years.  If  funds  are  frozen  out 
much  longer,  the  damage  will  be  irrevers- 
ible. For  educators  must  have  a  realistic 
basis  for  planning.  The  problem  is  similar 
In  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
163  will  give  educational  administrators 
assurance  that  spending  will  be  at  least 
as  high  as  the  House-passed  level.  It  will 
enable  them  to  plan  and  conduct  pro- 
grams in  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
fashion  for  the  rest  of  the  school  year. 


The  Senate  has  long  shown  its  com- 
mitment to  education,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  we  will  continue 
this  commitment  when  we  finally  act  on 
H.R.  13111.  EarUer  this  year,  the  Senate 
voted  to  exempt  education  expenditures 
from  the  budget  ceiling.  In  August,  we 
voted  increased  authorizations  for  stu- 
dent financial  assistance  programs.  As 
the  sponsor  of  the  student  assistance 
amendment.  I  feel  strongly  that  we  must 
take  steps  to  assure  that  our  intent  is  not 
thwarted  by  the  needless  and  unrespon- 
sive freezing  of  funds.  The  House-passed 
appropriations  bill,  for  example,  in- 
creases NDEA  loans  from  $193.4  million 
in  the  administration's  budget  request  to 
$229  million.  Numerous  other  programs 
were  increased.  But  funds  have  not  been 
released. 

H.R.  13111,  as  passed  by  the  House,  is 
a  good  base  to  build  on  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Adoption  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 163  will  show  that  the  Senate  is  will- 
ing and  determined  to  work  its  will  on 
education  programs.  It  will  save  many 
projects  from  withering  from  lack  of 
funds — funds  which  Congress  surely  de- 
sires and  Intends  to  appropriate. 

I  urge  swift  passage  of  the  resolution. 

ED^CAT10^f     NEEDS     FONDINC,     NOT     PLATTrtTDES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  happy  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA)  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 163  which  would  allow  the  fimd- 
ing of  education  programs  at  the  level 
authorized  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  H.R.  13111,  rather  than  at  last 
year's  budget  levels  or  at  the  level  of  the 
President's  budget,  whichever  is  lower, 
as  is  the  present  case. 

If  our  resolution  is  passed,  the  admin- 
istration will  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  free  more  than  $1  billion  for  America's 
education  programs.  The  breakdown  of 
the  increases  which  will  be  authorized  is 
described  on  the  attached  chart  which  I 
ask  to  be  inserted  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Fiscal  year  1969 


Fiscal  year  1970 


Authorization'  Appropriation"  Auttiorizafion  • 

Elementary  and  secondary  ,    ,.  .,_ 

education W,  249, 059. 274    »1. 475, 993, 000  $3,612,054,470 

School  assistance  in  federally 

affected  areas 640,112,000  521,253,000  729.941.000 

Education  prolessions  ,      . 

development                352,500,000  95,000,000  445,000,000 

Teachercorps    '"'              46.000,000  20.900.000  56,000,000 

Hieher  education 1,689,428,706  808,203.000  1,981,700.000 

Vocational  educafion 482,100,000  248.216,000  766,650,000 

Libraries  and  community 

services                             275,300.000  147,144,000  425,100,000 

Educationforthehandicapped....       243,125,000  79,795,000  321,500,000 

Research  and  training 35,000,000  87,452.000  56,000,000 

Education  m  foreign  languages  „  ___ 

and  world  affairl......  56.050,000  18,165,000  120,000,000 

Research  and  training  (special 

foreign  currency) «  1.229'?9S  {> 

Salaries  and  expenses (0  JS'lSi'siS  >I( 

Civil  rights  education. («)  10.797,000  («) 

College  for  agriculture  and  the .  ,„„  ... 

mechanic  arts 2,600,000  2,600,000  2,600,000 

Promotion  of  Vocational                           .    .     .„  ,  ,,.  .re  -.  ,ci  >cc 

Education  Act,  Feb.  23, 1917....          7.161,455  7,161,455  7,161,455 

Student  loan  insurance  fund (0  0  ") 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  .  „,  .„  .„»  „,^  n„n 

fund _ 400.000.000  104.875.000  400.000,000 

ToUl 7,479,682,435     3.669.358.967  8,923.706,925 

■  Includes  Indefinite  authorizations.  .  ,.       ,     , 
•  1969  appropriation  adiusted  for  comparability  with  1970  appropriation  structure. 
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Department 
Estimate  to  estimate  to  Nixon 

Department     Budget  Bureau     Johnson  budget        amendments 


House 
committee 
allowance 


House 
allowance 


Jl,  553, 855, 000 

458, 502. 000 

146,500,000 

31,100,000 

1,204,732,000 

444, 570, 000 

179,675,000 
111,500,000 
161.755.000 


$1,558,327,000 

315,167,000 

116,500.000 

31,100,000 

1.071,188,000 

350, 216, 000 

168, 375, 000 
100, 000, 000 
113,200,000 


$1,525,876,000 

315.167.000 

105, 000, 000 

31,100.000 

897, 259. 000 

279, 216, 000 

155.625.000 
85. 850, 000 
90, 000, 000 


$1,415,393,000 

202,167,000 

95. 000. 000 

31,100,000 

780. 839, 000 

279,216,000 

107,709,000 
85. 850. 000 
115,000,000 


$1,470,338,000 

202.167.000 

95, 000, 000 

21,737.000 

785. 839. 000 

357.216.000 

126,209.000 
84,540,000 
85, 750, 000 


$1,761,591,000 

600. 167, 000 

95, 000. 000 

21,737,000 

859, 633, 000 

488.716,000 

135,394,000 

100. 000, 000 

85, 750. 000 


29,500,000  24,000,000  20,000,000  20,000.000  18,000,000  18,000,000 


7, 500, 000 
58,412,000 
16.500.000 

2,650.000 

7,161,455 
10,826.000 


4. 000. 000 
46, 725, 000 
13,800,000 


4. 000, 000 
43,375,000 
13, 750, 000 


2, 600, 000     2. 600. 000 


7,161.455  7.161,455 

10,826,000  10.826,000 

154, 800, 000  54. 509, 000  4, 509, 000 


1,000,000 
43,375,000 
20.000,000 

2, 600. 000 

7.161.455 
10,826.000 

4, 509, 000 


1,000,000 
47,157.000 
12, 000, 000 

2, 600, 000 

7,161,455 
10,826,000 

4,509,000 


1.000.000 
47,157,000 
12,000,000 

2, 600, 000 

7,161,455 
10,826,000 

4,509,000 


4.579,178,455     3.987.694.455     3,591,314,455     3,221,745.455     3,327,0*9.455        4,246,241.455 


>  Includes  supplementils. 
•  Indefinite. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  $398  mil- 
lion of  the  iiicrease  is  for  the  federally- 
impacted  arejas  school  program  which  is 
of  tremendous  importance  to  my  State 
of  Idaho,  which  is  over  60  percent  feder- 
ally owned. 

The  impacted  areas  program  is  by  no 
means   the  only  program   that  will  be 


aided  if  this 
cation  progr$ims 
benefit. 

In   recent 
country  have 


proposal  is  enacted.  Edu- 
across  the  board  will 

years,   the   people   of   our 

become  increasingly  aware 

of  the  impoijtance  of  education  to  our 


Program 


Elementary  and 
Assistance  tor  e( 
Basic  grants 
State  adm 
Grants  to  Slates 
Supplementary 
Strengthenmg 
Grants  to 
■  tTrsnts  for  si 
Aoqwwtion  of 
Grants  to 
Loans  to 
Stale  admin 
Guidance,  coui 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
secofidarv  education : 

ucationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 


instrative  expenses 

'or  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

4lucational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III).. 
Stjte  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 
Stltes        

ecia  I  protects .   

equipment  and  minor  remodeling (NDEA  III): 
St)  tes 


noi  profit  private  schools 

stralion 

ing.  and  testing  (NOEA  V) 


unsili 


Subtotal,  elem  intary  and  secondary  education 5, 119,298 


School  assistance  m 
Maintenance  an 
Construction 


f  iderally  affected  areas: 

d  operations  (Public  Law  81-874) 2  551000 

■■'■'ic  Law  81-815) ' " 


(Pull 


SubtoUI.SAF/l 

Education  profession; 
Preschool,  elemeitary 
Grants  to  Sta  tes 
Training  pro  !ra 

Subtotal,  ( ilucation  professions  development. 
Teachers  Corps. 


ni  tration 


Higher  education : 
Program  assistance 

Siren  gthing 

Colleges  of . 

Undergraduife 
Construction: 

Public  com 

Other  under#aduate 

Graduate  fac 

State  admi 
Student  aid: 

Educational 

Direct  loans 

Insured  loan 
Advance  ; 
Interest 

Work-study 

Special  progifems 
Personnel  develoi  ment 

College  teach !   ' 

Training  pro{  ra 


Vocational  education; 
Basic  grants.. 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  educjtic 

Consumer  and  ho  nemaking  education. 


Ibi 


Libraii es  and  commun|ty 
Grants  tor  public 
Construction  ol  [ 
Interlibrary  coope 
State  institutional 
Library  services  f 
College  library  le! 
Librarian  training 
University  commi 
Adult  basic  educafoi 

Grants  to 

Special  proi 
Educational  broadcasting 


1  Stat  ss 

iiecis 


Nation.  Concerned  citizens  and  educa- 
tors from  throughout  the  United  States 
have  joined  this  year  in  a  nonpartisan 
effort  to  achieve  full  funding  for  all  our 
Nation's  education  programs.  I  welcome 
their  efforts  and  support  their  goals. 

It  does  us  no  good  to  speak  of  the  right 
of  all  Americans  to  read,  or  the  right 
of  all  American  children  to  attend  a 
properly  equipped  school  with  properly 
trained  teachers  if  we  do  not  work  to 
make  the  visions  of  the  phrasemakers  a 
reality  in  our  classrooms. 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  IDAHO 


I  have  received  numerous  telegrams 
and  letters  from  Idaho  urging  my  sup- 
port for  this  resolution.  Its  effect  upon 
planning  and  implementing  education 
programs  in  my  State  would  be  signif- 
icant. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
breakdown  of  the  effect  of  this  resolu- 
tion, if  passed,  on  my  State  of  Idaho,  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Actual, 
1968 


J3, 095.  753 
150.000 
360.311 
831,000 

217,211 


360,587 


Estimate, 
1969 


$2. 945.  733 
150.000 
180,728 
858.909 

283. 917 


Nixon     House  passed 

Estimate,  estimate,      appropriation 

1970  1970  bill 


$3. 006, 605 
150,000 
151,813 
887,072 

278, 803 


10,000 
94, 436 


358. 140 
3.048  . 
13.333 
64. 750 


50.000 


i3. 006, 605 

150,000 

0 

689, 438 

278, 803 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


J3, 488, 547 

180.068 
855,370 

278. 803 
0 

356. 734 

0 

13,333 

64, 139 


4,858,558        4,524,293         4.403.649  5,236,994 


2,656,000         1,507,000 
138.100 


1,044,000 
0 


3, 225,  000 
0 


2,551,000        2,794,100         1.507.000         1,044.000  3.225,000 


development: 
y,  and  secondary: 

(EPDAB-2) 

ms(EPDA,  pis.  CandD). 


142,113 


135,012 


152,981 


152,981 
0 


152,981 
0 


142,113 


135.012  152.98! 


152,981 
0 


152,981 
0 


eveloping  institutions  (HEA  III) 

ricultureand  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

nstructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A). 

nity  colleges  and  technical  insbtutes(HEFA  I,  sec.  103) 

aduate  facilities (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

ities(HEFA  II) 

and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

(  pportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

iNEDAII)      .  


102, 500 
165.858 
62.099 

330, 390 
854,005 

72,046' 

491,250 
618,496 


lor  reserve  funds 

payments.   -- 

ljfograms(HEA  IV-C).         .     

for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search. 


r  fellowships  (NDEA  IV). 
ms(EPDAPt.  E) 


(') 
618.851 


162,907 
65. 468 

400.064 

546, 443 

800.  000 

55, 294 

64.94! 
809. 643 

46,098 

549, 749 


165. 865 


206. 857 
357, 234 


55,294 

312. 549 
643. 087 


575.928 


192.700 


0 

165, 865 
0 

206, 857 
0 
0 

55,294 

312, 549 
643. 087 

0 

0 

576,046 

0 

0 
0 


0 

165,  865 

0 

206. 857 

132,  503 

0 

55, 294 

230, 178 
921.626 

0 

0 

576,046 

0 

0 
0 


Subtotal,  h  gher  education 3,508,195         3.500,607         2,316,814         1,959,698 


2, 288, 369 


1.191,853         1,202,766         1,032.903 


38,980 


209, 639 


213,519 
65, 176 


1,032,903 

209, 639 

0 

213,519 

65, 176 


1.587.417 
209.639 

38.960 
213.519 

65,176 


Subtotal,  vocat  ]nal education.  1,230,833 


1,202,766  1.521,237  1,521,237 


2.114,711 


.  services: 

rary  services(LSCA  I) 

blic  libraries (LSCA  II) 

ation(LSCA  III) 

ibrary  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

r  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

lurces(HEAII-A) 

;hea  II-B) 

service  programs  (HEA  I) 

n  (Adult  Education  Act): 


u  Illy 


and  teacher  education, 
facilities 


208,959 
247, 786 
40,499 
38,000 
23,750 
88,375  . 
17,392  . 
116,923 

138.479 


208.959 
131.159 
40. 591 
39, 509 
25,051 


208, 959 
98. 141 
40, 591 
39,509 
25, 051 


115,079 
146,680 


115,079 
153,041 


144,758 

0 

40, 591 

39,509 

25,051 

0 

0 

115.079 

153.041 
0 
0 


208, 959 

98, 141 

40, 591 

39,509 

25,051 

0 

0 

115,079 

153, 041 

0 
0 


Subtotal,  llbrarl  1$  and  community  services. 
■  Not  availal  le. 


920, 163 


707, 028 


680, 371 


518,029 


680,371 
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Program 


Nixon      House  passed 

Actual,  Estimate,  Ettimite,  estimate     appropriation 

19U  1969  1970  1970  bill 


234,828 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continuod 

Education  lor  the  handicapped:             .u   h,„Hi«nn^/^F<5F&VI^  --         $100,000 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESt^vi) 133  155 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment - - "  ' 

Researcli  and  innovation ...-..--- i"673 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  lor  the  deal - 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  liandicapped ; 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories - ' 

Research  and  development  centers 

General  education - — - - ' 

Vocational  education - 

Evaluations - 

National  achievement  study 

Dissemination ',...'. 

Statistical  surveys 

Constructkin - - " 


$116,982 


$116,192 


$116,982 
0 
0 
0 


116,982 


116,982 


116,982 


$116,982 

0 
0 
0 

116,982 


9,233 


0  0 
0  0 

.               0  0 

"50,666"      is,  000  15.000  15.000 

0  0 

:          0  0 

0  0 

0  • 

0  • 

■  0  0 


Subtotal,  research  and  training. 


9.233  50.000  15,000  15, 


000 


15,000 


Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education . . . . .  . ----■■-- -,y.--.\- 

Colleges  lor  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act)., 

Promotion  ol  vocationa.  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 

Higher  education  lacilities  toan  fund 


50,000 
39, 430 

"i2.6oo' 


50,000 
39,430 


50.000 


50, 


0 

0 

000 


0 

0 
50,000 
0 
0 
0 


Total,  Office  of  Education. 


13,817,093        13,454,483        10,884,678         9,781.576         13,880,40 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr,  President,  in  the 
last  decade  we  have  experienced  a  knowl- 
edge explosion  of  overwhelming  propor- 
tions. Never  has  the  need  for  capable 
teachers  been  so  great.  Never  have  the 
requirements  for  updated  texts,  new  lab 
equipment,  special  audiovisual  aids  and 
modem  facilities  been  so  demanding. 

To  meet  the  demands  that  oxir  age 
places  on  the  minds  of  our  children,  we 
must  provide  them  with  the  best  possible 
education.  Quality  education  does  not 
come  by  simply  paying  it  lipservice;  it 
can  only  come  with  a  massive  commit- 
ment of  public  will  and  funds  to  achieve 
that  goal.  I  strongly  support  this  resolu- 
tion and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 

Beyond  urging  the  Congress  to  act  fa- 
vorably on  this  proposal,  I  strongly  iirge 
the  President  to  implement  it  upon  its 
passage.  It  will  do  education  in  our  Na- 
tion no  good  if.  upon  passage  of  this 
authorization,  the  President  refuses  to 
allow  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  distribute  the  funds 
as  he  has  threatened  to  do.  Such  an  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Executive  would 
totally  frustrate  the  expressed  will  of  the 
Congress  in  regard  to  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds.  Not  only  would  such  an  act 
be  of  questionable  constitutionality,  but 
it  would  have  long-term  effects  upon  cur 
educational  system  which  would  be  im- 
possible to  assess. 

The  Congress  and  the  Executive  must 
work  together  to  assure  the  continued 
growth  of  America's  public  school  system. 
The  passage  and  implementation  of  this 
resolution  will  aid  greatly  in  achieving 
that  goal. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  OUR  SKIES- 
AMENDMENT  138  TO  S.  2437 

Mr.  BOGGS,  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  address  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues concerning  the  crisis  in  our  skies 
and  to  solicit  their  support  for  my  pro- 
posed amendment,  No.  138  to  S.  2437, 


the  Aviation  Facilities  Expansion  Act  of 
1969. 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon.  In  an  ad- 
dress on  October  3.  1968,  pointed  to 
many  of  the  problems  in  modem  avia- 
tion—the lack  of  planning  that  has  re- 
sulted in  overtaxed  facilities,  inconven- 
ience and  delay  for  millions  of  travelers, 
and  enormous  costs  to  commercial  avia- 
tion. 

The  President  said: 

These  problems  are  not  the  result  of  un- 
foreseen developments. 

The  strains  which  vibrant  economic 
growth  would  place  on  our  existing  air  trans- 
port system  were  pointed  out  by  expert  stud- 
ies years  ago. 

Rather  than  allow  tliis  long-term 
problem  to  continue  to  grow,  we  must 
now  seize  upon  the  opportunity  to  recti- 
fy the  situation.  A  nation  that  possesses 
the  best  aviation  system  in  the  world 
should  not  allow  it  to  stagnate  in  con- 
fusion and  inadequate  facilities. 

S.  2437,  sponsored  oy  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Mr.  Magnuson  and  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, provides  for  a  method  of  expansion 
of  aviation  facilities.  This  fine  legisla- 
tion also  requires  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Airport  System  plan  which  would 
set  forth  the  type  and  cost  of  airport 
development  envisioned  as  necessary 
over  a  10-year  period. 

I  have  proposed  an  amendment  that 
would  accomplish  not  only  a  survey  of 
the  needs  of  airports,  but  of  the  entire 
aviation  industry.  This  amendment 
would  require  the  President  to  establish 
a  broad-based  commission,  drawing  its 
membership  from  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, from  business,  and  from  pro- 
fessional aviation  associations.  Its  func- 
tion would  be  to  determine  a  long-range 
plan  for  aviation  and  make  allowance 
for  orderly  and  progressive  expansion. 
Its  recommendations  would  be  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  th3  Congress. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  aviation 
is   in   need   of   coordinated   long-range 


planning.  Let  us  review  the  present  sta- 
tus of  the  industry  and  how  it  arrived  at 
this  point. 

When  the  President  made  his  policy 
statement  on  air  transportation,  he 
noted  that  in  the  past  7  years  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried  by  our  sched- 
uled airlines  increased  from  58  to  130 
million.  During  the  same  period,  our 
general  aviation  fleet  increased  from 
69,000  to  112,000;  and  with  aviation  be- 
coming an  attractive  recreation,  more 
than  600,000  Americans  have  pilots'  li- 
censes now,  and  the  number  is  increas- 
ing daily. 

This  remarkable  increase  has  not  been 
matched  by  solutions  to  the  problems  it 
has  caused.  In  the  past,  emergency  and 
temporary  answers  have  been  found.  But 
now  is  the  time  for  action — action  to  ac- 
commodate the  long-term  demands  on 
the  system. 

Perhaps  the  problem  with  air  trans- 
portation that  is  most  evident  to  the  In- 
dividual American  is  the  delay  that 
often  is  involved.  Many  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  I  am  certain,  have 
encoimtered  delays  that  have  equaled 
their  time  in  the  air. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Admlrilstration 
has  sought  to  combat  travel  delays,  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  some  progress 
is  being  made.  But  we  have  no  guaran- 
tees that  there  will  be  no  resurgence. 

Air  traffic  controllers  are  well  aware  of 
the  dilemma  in  our  skies.  In  order  to  de- 
liver travelers  to  their  destinations  on  or 
near  schedule,  they  frequently  have  had 
to  bend  regulations. 

Recently,  the  crisis  climaxed.  To 
demonstrate  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem, controllers  decided  to  operate  "ac- 
cording to  the  book."  The  result  was 
extreme  delays  and  even  flight  cancel- 
lations. They  went  one  step  farther  when 
a  walkout  was  staged,  further  congesting 
the  terminals  and  irritating  travelers 
who  otherwise  might  have  flown  into  a 
congested,  and  by  now,  dangerously  over- 
taxed airport. 
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Local  oCQciils  are  concerned  also  be- 
cause of  a  la^k  of  guidelines  for  future 
development  ()f  the  regional  airport  con- 
cept. Land  foriairports  is  becoming  scarce 
and  our  hopei  for  expansion  of  the  sys- 
tem may  be  determined  by  land  avail- 
ability in  15  or  20  years.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet^  these  demands — not  in  10 
or  15  years— fbut  now.  Innovation  de- 
mands preparation. 

The  amenciment  would  require  that 
initial  planning  efforts  be  completed  in 
1  year.  Hopeftilly,  the  Senate  will  pass 
this  bill  by  tqe  end  of  this  session  and 
the  President  will  appoint  a  body  that 
will  submit  its|  report  by  January  1,  1971. 
Can  the  obj^tive  of  obtaining  national 
air  system  guidelines  be  achieved 
through  the  existing  provisions  of  S. 
2437  without  Establishment  of  a  special 
commission?  t  do  not  believe  so  for 
several  reason^,  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
have  offered  nny  amendment. 

First,  as  th^  bill  presently  states,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  to  pre- 
pare and  continually  update  a  "national 
-airport  system]  plan."  and  in  the  process, 
to  consult  "toithe  extent  feasible"  with 
other  Federal  jagencies. 

I  believe,  hqwever,  the  cooperation  of 
the  directly  concerned  agencies  can  be 
obtained  far  better  through  joint  service 
on  a  commission  than  through  discre- 
tionary consultation  by  a  single  depart- 
ment. 

Second,  air  system  guidelines  must  deal 
not  only  with  airports  but  with  aircraft, 
air  routes,  air  traffic  control  and  ground 
access.  Here  ajgain,  the  bill  directs  the 
Secretary  of  "transportation  to  consult 
"to  the  extent  ifeasible  with  air  carriers, 
aircraft  manufacturers,  and  others  in  the 
aviation  industi-y." 

Any  basic  a(r  system  decisions,  how- 
ever, have  vastjeconomic  implications  for 
all  sectors  of  the  industry.  Such  deci- 
sions should  bt  made  with  built-in  in- 
dustry participation. 

Third,  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
to  consult  witW  State  and  regional  plan- 
ning agencies  and  airport  operators. 
Here  again,  the  judgment  of  area  rep- 
resentatives shjould  be  carefully  incor- 
porated in  the^  decisions. 

Fourth,  becaUse  of  the  broad  impact 
of  air  system  flecisions  on  the  Federal 
e  air  industry  and  the 
commimities,  decisions 
e  judgment  of  key  flg- 
of  these  sectors. 
Commissionsloften  produce  fat  reports 
and  thin  results.  This  amendment  in- 
corporates the  Commission  securely  into 
the  procedure  jfor  national  air  system 
inclusion  in  a  bill  that 
for  the  facilities  of  the 


Government,  tt 
Nation's  majo^ 
should  reflect 
lu-es  from  eacf 


planning  by  it 
provides  fundi 
future. 

With   the  i 
able  Federal  a 
port,  the  uncer 


linent  prospect  of  siz- 
|ports  and  airways'  sup- 
linties  concerning  future 
aviation  markdts  and  the  broad  com- 
munity concerns  about  new  and  ex- 
panded airport^  and  access,  the  key  in- 
gredients for  Reaching  general  agree- 
ment on  the  opiimum  form  of  the  future 
air  system  are  present  now. 

Such  agreement  can  best  be  achieved 
by  a  commissibn — directed  to  prepare 
general   guidelipes  for  the  coordinated 


development  of  airports,  aircraft,  air- 
ways, air  service,  and  ground  access. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  to  consider 
this  amendment  to  S.  2437  very  care- 
fully. Its  potential  benefit  to  the  aviation 
industry  cannot  truly  be  measured.  But 
It  is  a  beginning  to  a  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem that  distresses  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  my  amendment  No.  138  for  the 
information  of  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  amendment 
No.  138  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  138 

On  page  10,  lines  21  and  22,  strike  out 
"within  two  years  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "prior 
to  January  1,  1971". 

On  page  10,  line  24.  after  "The  plan"  In- 
sert "shall  be  prepared  and  revised  with  the 
advice  of  the  Aviation  Advisory  Commission 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  and". 

On  page  15.  between  lines  2  and  3  insert 
the  following: 

"aviation     ADVI.SORY     COMMISSION 

"(d)  (1)  The  President,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Secretary,  shall  appoint  an  Aviation  Ad- 
visory Commission  consisting  of  members 
representing  the  Departments  of  Transporta- 
tion. Defense,  the  Interior,  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion of  America,  the  Aerospace  Industries 
Association  of  America,  Airport  Operators 
Council  International,  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  the  American  Transit 
Association,  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation, the  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tion, the  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Asso- 
ciation, the  Airline  Pilots  Association,  sev- 
eral major  metropolitan  areas,  and  the  fields 
of  conservation  and  community  development. 
The  President  shall  also  appoint  a  Chair- 
man for  such  Commission  with  the  necessary 
qualifications  to  lead  such  Commission  in 
effectively  carrying  out  its  functions. 
"(2)  Such  Commission  shall — 
"(A)  advise  the  Secretary  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  revision  of  the  national  air  system 
plan  pursuant  to  subsection  (a): 

"(B)  prepare  a  long-range  national  air 
system  plan  for  at  least  the  year  1980  or  the 
foreseeable  needs  of  the  Nation  thereafter 
giving  consideration  to  airport  location  and 
size,  surrounding  land  use,  terminal  arrange- 
ments, ground  access,  airspace  use,  air  traffic 
control,  airline  route  structure  and  admin- 
istrative arrangements,  aircraft  design,  en- 
vironmental effects,  effect  on  urban  areas, 
and  costs  of  carrying  out  the  plan; 

"(C)  report  an  initial  such  plan  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  prior  to  January 
1,  1971,  and  make  any  necessary  revisions  in 
such  plan  thereafter  and  report  such  revi- 
sions to  the  President  and  the  Congress:  and 
"(D)  make  such  investigations  and  studies 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

"(3)  Members  of  such  Commission  who 
are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States,  shall,  while  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  Commission,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  day.  Including  traveltime;  and, 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  members  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

"  ( 4 )  The  Secretary  shall  engage  such  tech- 
nical assistance  as  may  be  required  to  carry 


out  the  functions  of  such  Commission,  and 
the  Secretary  shall,  in  addition,  make  avail- 
able to  the  Commission  such  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such  per- 
tinent data  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  as  the  Commission  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  its  functions. 

"(6)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection,  such  Commission  may 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  ac- 
cordance with  agreements  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  and  the  head  of 
such  agency." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  CLEMENT  F 
HAYNSWORTH  TO  BE  AN  ASSO- 
CIATE JUSTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  American  Trial  Lawyers  As- 
sociation announced  the  results  of  a  poll 
regarding  the  issue  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth. 
It  is  to  that  subject  that  I  should  like 
to  address  a  few  remarks. 

First  of  all,  to  set  the  general  back- 
ground, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  news  account  of  that 
poll  as  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
for  October  27, 1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  is 
a  very  fine  professional  group.  It  has 
a  membership  of  some  24,000  lawyers. 
They  are  primarily  trial  lawyers  in  plain- 
tiffs' cases  and  personal  injury  cases, 
though  not  exclusively.  They  can  be  de- 
fendants' attorneys  as  well.  A  great 
many  of  them  are  defense  counsel  in 
criminal  cases,  though  there  are  likewise, 
I  understand,  some  who  are  prosecutors. 
The  organization  serves  a  good,  con- 
structive puipose.  It  is  helpful  in  pro- 
viding programs,  seminars  and  meetings 
at  which  workshops  are  conducted,  and 
lectures  and  demonstrations  employed 
as  a  means  of  instruction.  The  end  prod- 
uct, of  course,  is  supposed  to  be  a  lawyer 
who  is  better  equipped  to  handle  his 
work  as  a  trial  lawyer. 

As  organizations  for  members  of  the 
bar  go,  they  are  a  relatively  young  or- 
ganization, and  do  not  have  tht  same 
broad  scope  in  their  activities  or  their 
purposes  that  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation, for  example,  has.  I  would  pre- 
sume— though  I  do  not  know  what  the 
actual  facts  aie  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  American  Tiial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion— that  it  was  felt  that  by  forming 
a  special  organization  of  this  kind,  they 
could  better  serve  their  purpose  of  im- 
proving their  capabilities  as  trial  lawyers 
by  forming  an  organization  of  their  own, 
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rather  than  attaching  themselves  to  some 
organization  already  in  existence. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  announcement 
was  made,  some  time  ago,  that  the  Amer- 
ican Trial  Lawyers  Association  was  con- 
templating a  poll  of  its  members,  it  wm 
suggested  that  such  a  poll,  in  order  to 
be  of  real  use  and  benefit,  would  have  to 
be  what  we  know  as  a  scientific  poll,  one 
which  would  not  be  just  a  popularity 
contest  for  a  given  group,  but  one  quali- 
fied by  a  certain  degree  of  standardiza- 
tion, which  could  meet  certain  qualify- 
ing tests.  This  was  a  general  statement, 
made  in  a  friendly  way.  The  suggestion 
was  made  that  any  poll,  to  be  of  scientific 
value  and  to  merit  more  than  cursory  at- 
tention, would  have  to  be  a  true  sampling 
of  a  cross  section  of  trial  lawyers;  and, 
of  course,  that  would  take  some  study, 
because  one  could  not,  at  random,  pick  a 
list  of  1,000  or  1,500  lawyers  from  a  mem- 
bership of  24,000;  it  would  have  to  be  a 
demonstrably  true  sampling. 

Second,  there  should  be  some  assurance 
that  those  lawyers  from  that  membership 
roll  who  are  called  upon  to  participate 
in  that  poll  would  have  read  and  famil- 
iarized themselves  in  more  than  casual 
fashion  with  a  reliable  record  of  the  case. 
There  is  a  need  to  respect  the  require- 
ment that  the  best  evidence  should  be 
used;  and  of  course  the  best  evidence,  in 
this  instance,  would  be  the  published 
hearings  of  the  Comanittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. It  is  a  document  which  is  quite 
imposing  in  size,  containing  about  750 
printed  pages. 

I  do  not  contend,  nor  do  I  suggest,  that 
everyone  must  have  read  every  page  in 
that  book  in  order  to  be  reasonably 
familiar  with  the  issues  and  the  evidence 
in  the  case  of  Judge  Haynsworth.  How- 
ever, certainly  the  principal  witnesses' 
statements,  the  briefs  and  reports  of  the 
various  witnesses  who  submitted  state- 
ments, and  certainly  the  pertinent  exhib- 
its contained  in  these  hearings,  should 
be  considered  and  should  be  reasonably 
fresh  in  the  thinking  of  anyone  respond- 
ing to  a  poll  of  this  kind. 

Then,  there  is  a  third  requirement.  In 
order  to  be  meaningful  and  useful,  those 
registering  opposition  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  Judge  Haynsworth  should  spell 
out  whether  that  opposition  is  based  on 
questions  about  his  philosophy  or  his 
ability,  or  specific  doubts  about  his 
ethical  standards.  Those  questioning 
Judge  Haynsworth's  honesty  or  ethical 
position  should  make  that  fact  clear  and 
specific. 

Those  three  tests  can  reasonably  be 
applied  to  such  a  poll,  and  I  think  we 
might  expect  that  there  would  be  com- 
pliance with  those  tests.  Perhaps  there 
are  other  requirements  also;  but,  in  or- 
der for  the  questionnaire  to  be  more 
than  a  mere  popularity  poll,  at  least 
these  tests  ought  to  be  applied. 

What  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
poll  that  was  taken?  A  letter  was  sent  by 
Leon  L.  Wolfstone,  president,  to  some 
1,204  members  of  the  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association;  715  of  them  re- 
plied, and,  according  to  the  reports  made 
and  the  accounts  in  the  press,  73.2  per- 
cent believed  that  the  nomination  should 
be  either  withdrawn  or  rejected  by  the 
Senate. 


What  is  the  basis  of  the  question- 
naire which  was  sent  out  and  the  re- 
quest that  was  made  by  the  president  of 
those  1,200-odd  members  of  the  associa- 
tion? 

This  poll  was  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  a  letter  dated  October  15,  1969,  ad- 
dressed to  "Dear  ATL  member,"  and 
signed  by  Leon  L.  Wolfstone,  president. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  entire  letter,  together  with  the 
ballot  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
same  page,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  One  interesting  fact  is 
that  the  letter  bears  the  date  October  15. 
The  final  paragraph  reads — and  it  is 
in  capital  letters: 

Your  response  must  be  received  In  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  no  later  than  Wednes- 
day, October  22,  1969.  Kindly  send  it  to  us 
via  airmail. 

Mr.  President,  assuming  that  the 
mailing  occurred  on  October  15,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  it  was  not  de- 
livered, in  any  instance,  sooner  than 
October  16,  and  very  likely  a  little  bit 
later  than  that,  particularly  if  the  poll 
was  conducted  on  a  nationwide  bsisis 
with  some  regard  for  geography. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  the  hear- 
ings of  the  committee  were  not  gen- 
erally distributed,  and  other  official  ma- 
terial was  not  readily  available,  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  expect  that,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  this  questionnaire,  the  careful 
lavifyer,  if  he  wanted  to  get  the  best  evi- 
dence in  the  case,  would  direct  an  in- 
quiry to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
asking  for  a  copy  of  the  hearings  or  some 
summary  of  them,  or  that  he  would  di- 
rect his  attention  anywhere  else  he  might 
obtain  reliable  information. 

If  he  did  that,  it  would  hardly  seem 
that  the  request  for  such  additional  in- 
formation would  arrive  at  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  the  committee,  or  at  the 
White  House,  much  before  the  time  that 
receipt  of  a  reply  was  necessary  pursuant 
to  this  questionnaire  letter,  October  22. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  staff  reports 
to  me  that  they  received  one  request  for 
the  hearings  from  a  lawyer  who  identi- 
fied himself  as  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Trial  Lawyers  Association.  About  12 
requests  were  received  from  other 
lawyers,  and  three  copies  were  furnished 
to  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Associ- 
ation directly. 

So  there  would  not  seem  to  be  any 
great  urgent  demand,  for  the  members 
to  equip  themselves  with  copies  of  the 
hearings.  Nevertheless,  715  of  them  pre- 
sumably did  respond  to  the  question- 
naires, with  the  results  that  I  have  al- 
ready suggested. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
15th  of  October  this  year  was  on  a 
Wednesday.  Between  Wednesday  the 
15th  and  Wednesday  the  22d,  there  was  a 
weekend.  Normally,  most  professional 
activity  is  suspended  or  cut  back  during 
a  weekend. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  even  on  the 
face  of  this  questionnaire,  it  hardly 
would  comply  with  those  tests  which 
were  generally  discussed  already  in  my 


remarks  and  which  commonsense  would 
dictate.  However,  there  Is  something  even 
more  significant  about  this  question- 
naire, and  that  is  the  language  contained 
in  the  two  full  paragraphs  of  the  letter. 
They  read: 

Although  I  stated  that  I  would  Inform 
you  that  the  full  text  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  hearings  on  this  appoint- 
ment will  be  available  through  the  commit- 
tee and  that  the  position  of  the  White  House 
is  available  through  its  legal  counsel,  some 
people  have  informed  me  that  they  have  en- 
deavored to  obtain  this  information,  but 
without  success. 

If  you  experience  such  difficulty.  I  respect- 
fully suggest  that  you  respyond  to  this  poll 
basing  your  response  upon — 

And,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  this — 
basing  your  response  upon  an  objective  anal- 
ysis of  the  information  disseminated  through 
the  communications  media. 

The  second  to  the  last  paragraph  then 
calls  for  the  response  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober 22.  That  is  a  sad  commentary  upon 
the  operation  of  an  organization  that  has 
concerned  itself  with  the  major  Issue  of 
fair  trial  and  free  press.  There  is  concern 
for  the  rights  of  defendants  because  of 
the  tendency  for  the  press,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  freedom,  to  publish  informa- 
tion without  the  total  context  or  some- 
times inaccurately  or  prematurely. 
Sometimes  the  information  is  prejudicial 
or  without  foundation  or  for  some  other 
reason  inadmissible.  There  is  the  collat- 
eral problem  that  great  care  must  be 
exercised  by  prosecutors  and  judges  and 
other  officers  of  the  court  in  disclosing  in- 
formation that  would  be  liarmful  to  the 
rights  of  the  defendant. 

In  other  words,  the  problem  is  that 
somehow  or  another,  the  bias,  the  preju- 
dice, the  untimeliness,  or  the  unfairness 
of  newspaper  accounts,  whether  delib- 
erate or  due  to  a  shortage  of  space,  pre- 
vents the  entire  story  being  told  and  all 
of  the  details  being  set  out. 

Whatever  the  shortcomings  are.  here 
we  find  an  association  of  lawyers  being 
asked  to  base  their  judgment  and  give  a 
decision  in  the  poll  on  the  basis  of  an 
objective  analysis  of  the  information 
disseminated  through  the  communica- 
tions media. 

This  Chamber  has  heard  a  number  of 
expositions  on  the  inaccuracies  in  the 
printed  record  itself.  Presumably,  that 
would  be  refiected  in  many  of  the  ac- 
counts which  have  been  disseminated 
through  the  communications  media.  Per- 
haps it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
media  cannot,  as  I  have  already  sug- 
gested, give  the  full  copy  and  cannot  give 
a  full  explanation  of  the  background, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  held  to 
strict  accountabihty  in  that  way. 

Yet,  many  of  us  believe  that  there  has 
been  distortion  and  there  has  been  em- 
phasis on  erroneous  information  and 
conclusions  during  the  course  of  dis.semi- 
nation  through  the  communications 
media.  That  has  been  documented  by 
Senator  Cook,  myself  and  others  and  it 
will  be  further  documented  as  we  go 
along. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  tests  that 
commonsense  which  must  apply  to  a  poll 
in  order  for  it  to  be  a  useful  reflection  of 
professional  judgment  have  not  been  met 
in  this  case.  And  I  say  this  in  all  kind- 
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Ilness.  After  $11  it  was  notable  and  even 
laudable  that  the  association  was,  con- 
cerned enough  to  try  to  ascertain  the 
opinion  of  its  members.  However,  I  sub- 
mit with  due  respect  that  it  was  not  done 
in  a  way  that  would  lend  great  value  to 
the  end  result. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  sis  I  know,  this  is 
the  first  time  that  the  American  Trial 
Lawyers  have  attempted  to  evaluate 
nominations  to  the  Federal  bench, 
whether  dislprict,  circuit  or  Supreme 
Court. 

If  they  haxje  done  it  before,  it  has  not 
come  to  my  attention. 

There  is  a  further  fact  that  is,  I  think, 
quite  signiflcint.  No  special  interest  in 
the  nominaticn  of  Judge  Haynsworth  was 
shown  by  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association  until  after  the  hearings  had 
been  printed.  No  official  of  the  associa- 
tion requested  to  appear  at  the  hearings 
and  testify  for  the  record.  No  witness 
from  the  association  has  submitted  him- 
self to  questioning  as  to  the  foimdation 
for  the  orgaiiization's  opinion,  or  its 
validity  or  it^  reasonableness. 

I  grant  thaC  every  citizen  has  a  right  to 
petiOan.  Every  member  of  the  Republic, 
whether  he  is  .a  voter  or  not,  has  a  right 
to  write  and  s4y.  "I  have  canvassed  a  cer- 
tain group,  and  here  is  what  they  think 
about  Haynswtorth  or  the  United  Nations 
or  the  tariff,"  pr  whatever  it  might  be. 

However,  tl^e  right  to  petition  is  not 
at  issue  here.  We  want  to  know  what 
value  can  be  attached  to  a  poll  of  this 
kind.  In  this  rtegard,  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fashion  in  which  the 
role  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
has  developed  through  the  decades  with 
reference  to  processing  and  making  rec- 
ommendation4  of  nominations  for  the 
Federal  judicifcry.  Their  experience  goes 
back  a  long  [time.  The  association  is 
one  of  the  mo^t  eminent  and  oldest  and 
largest  and  i^  most  diversified  in  its 
membership.   ■ 

As  1  recall  there  are  as  many  as  200,000 
persons  admitted  to  practice  law  in 
the  United  States.  And  roughly  140,000 
of  them  belonf  to  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. That  does  not  mean  that  a 
recommendatibn  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  re^presents  the  thinking  of 
140,000  people:  It  does  not  mean  that  at 
aU.  I 

On  the  othpr  hand,  the  association 
has  developed  through  these  years  meth- 
ods and  procedures  which  allow  the 
Committee  on!  the  Federal  Judiciary  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  to  produce 
a  report  that  would  be  considered  com- 
monsense  and  that  would  be  considered 
professional  in  character. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  concluiiion  of  my  remarks  the 
testimony  before  the  Judiciary  Commit 
tee  of  formei  Federal  judge,  former 
Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  an  eminent 
American  bar.  He  is  also 
chairman  of  t^xe  Committee  on  Federal 
Judiciary, 

The  PRESUMING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•See  exhibit  $.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  tes- 
timony developed  in  detail  what  the  pro- 


cedures are  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
bar  association  in  arriving  at  its  rec- 
onunendations  in  regard  to  the  nomina- 
tion. 

I  submit  that  it  is  a  great  contrast 
with  the  simple  taking  of  a  poll  with- 
out sufficient  and  assured  knowledge  on 
all  of  the  issues  at  hand. 

Again  I  want  to  say  that  I  make  these 
remarks  with  all  kindliness  toward  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association.  I 
believe  that  they  did  make  a  sincere  ef- 
fort to  make  some  contribution  to  the 
dialog.  But  I  also  submit,  most  respect- 
fully, that  the  effort  did  not  produce 
anything  that  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  evaluation  of  the  issues  which  are 
l)efore  us.  We  must  examine  these  is- 
sues one  by  one  and  evaluate  the  various 
witnesses  and  documents.  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  legal  authorities  in  this 
field,  have  testified  during  those  hear- 
ings— scholars  and  judges,  as  well  as 
practitioners. 

I  do  believe  that  is  the  way  to  review 
the  evidence,  and  delineate  the  issues  in 
a  fashion  that  will  allow  the  Senate  to 
make  a  final  decision  in  this  matter. 

Earlier  in  this  statement,  reference 
was  made  to  the  trial  lawyers  demand 
for  documents,  such  as  the  hearings  or 
any  other  documents  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  I  have  received  in- 
formation from  Mr.  Clark  Mollenhoff,  in 
the  White  House,  indicating  that  no 
copies  of  his  materials  were  requested  by 
any  lawyer  identifjring  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association.  In  addition  neither  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kentuclcy  nor  I 
received  a  single  request  for  the  memo- 
randa we  prepared  on  the  question  of 
Judge  Haynsworth's  ethics,  civil  rights, 
or  labor  decisions  records. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  hoped  that  my 
analysis  of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
poll,  as  well-intentioned  as  the  poll  might 
be,  will  serve  aid  in  its  evaluation  by  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Did  I  cor- 
rectly understand  the  able  Senator  to  say 
that  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Asso- 
ciation had  not  conducted  such  a  poll  in 
connection  with  previous  nominees? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  So  far  as  my  recollec- 
tion goes,  I  might  inform  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  that  I  recall  no  simi- 
lar interest  in  such  an  event.  If  there  is 
record  of  one,  I  would  cheerfully  ac- 
knowledge it.  I  might  say,  further,  that 
I  have  been  serving  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  since  1958. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Did  I  also 
correctly  imderstand  the  able  Senator  to 
say  that  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association  had  not  appeared  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  during  the  hear- 
ings, as  witnesses  for  or  against  the 
nominee? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  correct  in  his  recollection. 
That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
stated. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Did  I 
further  correctly  imderstand  the  able 


Senator  to  say  that,  in  response  to  the 
questionnaire,  715  replies  had  been  re- 
ceived? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Out  of  1,200  letters  sent 
out,  according  to  news  accoimts,  includ- 
ing one  that  was  placed  in  the  Rkcoro 
a  short  time  ago.  That  is  true;  that  is 
the  report. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Exhibit   1 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  27,  1960] 

nominatiok  of  haynsworth  opposed  by 

Trial,   Lawyers 

(By   Spencer  Rich) 

The  embattled  Supreme  Court  nomination 

or  Judge  Clement  F.  Haynsworth  Jr.  received 

a   new  blow  yesterday  when  the  American 

Trial    Lawyers    Association   asked    that   the 

nomination  be  withdrawn  or  disapproved  by 

the  Senate. 

The  action,  taken  by  the  group's  board  of 
governors  after  a  study  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  hearing  record  and  White 
House  documents,  foUowed  a  poll  of  ATLA 
members  in  which  73  per  cent  of  the  715  per- 
sons who  responded  Indicated  they  favored 
disapproval  or  withdrawal  of  the  nomination. 
Sen.  Marlow  Cook  (R-Ky),  a  leading 
Haynsworth  supporter,  discounted  the  poll 
results,  saying,  "That's  making  a  popularity 
contest  of  a  Supreme  Court  nomination." 

ATLA  President  Leon  Wolfstone  said  in  a 
telephone  interview  from  Boston  that  the 
board's  decision  was  not  based  solely  on  the 
poll  but  was  taken  by  a  vote  of  the  executive 
committee  after  extensive  discussions  Satur- 
day night  of  the  whole  hearing  record  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  related 
documents. 

Wolfstone  said  the  55  board  members  pres- 
ent voted  by  at  least  two-to-one  against 
Hajmsworth  after  examining  charges  that 
Haynsworth,  a  federal  appeals 'fudge  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit,  had  ruled  on  cases  in  which 
he  had  links  through  stockholdings  to  com- 
panies involved  In  the  litigation. 

"The  Vend-A-Matic  case  and  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's purchase  of  Brunswick  Corp.  stock 
while  Brunswick  litigation  was  stUl  before 
him  was  disturbing  to  some  and  probably  to 
many  members  of  the  board,"  said  Wolfstone, 
though  he  declined  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
reasons  for  the  board's  "overwhelming"  vote 
against  Haynsworth.  (Judge  Haynsworth 
participated  in  a  ruling  in  the  Darlington 
case  while  Vend-A-Matlc,  a  company  in  which 
he  owned  a  substantial  interest,  had  busi- 
ness with  a  Darlington  subsidiary.) 

Wolfstone  said  th«  board  had  adopted  a 
resolution  ascribing  Its  recommendations — 
which  it  is  forwarding  to  the  White  House 
and  each  member  of  the  Senate — to  "belief 
that  public  uncertainty  in  the  ethical  con- 
duct of  any  nominee  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  affects  public  con0dence  in  the  Integ- 
rity of  our  Judicial  system." 

The  board  said  it  was  "persuaded  upon  the 
record  of  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
has  failed  to  demonstrate  that  sensitivity  to 
the  high  standards  of  conduct  required  and 
expected  of  nominees  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court." 

Senator  Cook  said  he  was  "shocked  that 
they  would  consider  a  poll  as  a  way  to  select 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  None  of  them 
read  the  record,  most  heard  only  one  side 
and  based  their  responses  to  ttie  poll  on 
newspaper  accounts." 

Cook  said  he  suspected  the  poll  was  deci- 
sive in  determining  the  board's  position. 

Wolfstone  said  at  least  half  the  55  board 
members  who  voted  had  read  the  entire  rec- 
ord and  that  others  had  read  large  excerpts. 
The  ATLA  hB«  about  24,000  members,  only 
one-fifth  as  many  as  the  much  larger  and 
much  better  established  American  Bar  As- 
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sociatlon.  Wolfstone  announced  that  a  poll 
would  be  taken  of  ATLA  after  the  ABA'b 
Federal  Judiciary  Committee,  In  reaffirming 
an  earlier  endorsement  of  Haynsworth,  split 
8  to  4  on  Oct.  12. 

"We  felt  that  a  committee  of  12  whose 
views  were  no  longer  unanimous  was  not  a 
fair,  adequate  representation  of  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  lawyers  of  America,"  Wolfstone 
said. 

The  poll  was  sent  out  to  1204  ATLA  mem- 
bers, some  former  officers  and  other  members 
chosen  at  random.  Of  the  715  responses,  only 
91  favored  approval  of  Haynsworth,  while  524 
favored  disapproval  or  withdrawal. 

In  New  York,  meanwhile  the  National  Bar 
Association,  consisting  of  2400  Negro  law- 
yers, reaffirmed  its  opposition  to  Haynsworth. 

The  Haynsworth  nomination  is  expected 
to  come  before  the  Senate  In  about  two  weeks, 
after  Judiciary  Committee  reports  are 
drafted.  The  committee  approved  the 
nomination  by  a  lO-to-7  vote,  but  the  Sen- 
ate at  present  appears  evenly  split. 

President  Nixon  has  said  that  after  con- 
sideration of  the  charges  against  Haynsworth, 
he  is  confident  the  Judge  is  qualified  and 
suitable.  The  President  has  indicated  he  is 
determined  to  press  for  Senate  confirmation. 

Opposition  to  Haynsworth  in  the  Senate  Is 
led  by  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind) .  Much  of  the 
key  lobbying  against  him  is  being  done  by 
labor  unions.  All  the  Judges  of  Haynsworth's 
own  court,  plus  a  block  of  former  ABA  presi- 
dents as  well  as  the  ABA  Federal  Judiciary 
Committee,  have  endorsed  Haynsworth. 

Exhibit  2 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association. 

Cambridge,   Mass.,   October  15,   1969. 

Dear  ATL  Member:  Pursuant  to  a  vote 
taken  in  a  telephonic  conference  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  I  sent  telegrams  to  the 
White  House  and  every  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  "firmly  cautioning 
(them)  against  prematurely  approving"  the 
appointment  and  confirmation  of  Clement  F. 
Haynsworth,  Jr.,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  "until  and  unless  all 
available  information  is  fully  and  fairly  con- 
sidered and  properly  evaluated." 

I  stated  that  there  may  have  been  ap- 
proval "by  a  few  individual  members  of  this 
Bar  Association,"  but  that  our  Bar  Associ- 
ation "has  not  yet  evaluated  or  taken  a  posi- 
tion upon  either  his  appointment  or  his  con- 
firmation". 

I  pointed  out  that  the  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association  lauds  and  approves 
without  reservation  the  basic  concept  "that 
membership  of  the  Supreme  Court  should 
be  composed  of  men  of  unquestionable 
scholarly  ability,  and  who  also  have  demon- 
strated they  are  unquestionably  discreet  and 
sensitive  in  all  matters  that  might  under- 
mine public  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  its  membership,  con- 
sistent with  the  need  of  an  independent  ju- 
diciary". 

I  further  stated  that  since  our  Bar  Asso- 
ciation consists  of  a  "large  segment  of  the 
knowledgeable  trial  lawyers  of  America  .  .  . 
representing  the  interest  of  the  public  .  .  ." 
that  I  would  poll  approximately  1,000  mem- 
bers— such  as  yourself — to  obtain  their  opin- 
ions as  to  whether: 

1.  The   Nomination  should   be  approved; 

2.  The  Nomination  should  be  disapproved; 
or 

3.  The  nomination  should  be  withdrawn. 
The  poll  will  be  unsigned  and  confidential. 
Although  I  stated  that  I  would  Inform  you 

that  the  full  text  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Hearings  on  this  appointment  will  be  avail- 
able through  that  committee  and  that  the 
position  of  the  White  House  is  available 
through  its  legal  counsel,  some  people  have 
informed  me  that  they  have  endeavored  to 
obtain  this  information  but  without  success. 
If  you  too  experience  such  difficulty,  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  you  respond  to  this 


poll,  basing  your  response  upon  an  objective 
analysis  of  the  information  disseminated 
through  the  communications  media. 

An  Immediate  reply  and  prompt  return  of 
your  opinion  Is  urgent  since  our  poll  must 
be  completed  and  evaluated  before  the  Board 
meets  next  week.  Hence,  Your  response  must 
be  received  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  no 
later  than  Wednesday,  October  22,  1969. 
Kindly  send  It  to  us  via  Air  Mail. 

Your  anticipated  prompt  consideration  of 
this  matter  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Leon  L.  Wolfstone, 

President. 

Please  detach!  Mall  now  to: 

President  Leon  L.  Wolfstone,  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association,  20  Garden  Street, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138. 

Check  the  box  of  your  choice 

1.  The  Nomination  should  be  approved  D- 

2.  The  Nomination  should  be  disap- 
proved D- 

3.  The  Nomination  should  be  with- 
drawn D. 

Exhibit  3 

Our  Committee  was  established  many  years 
ago  and  for  the  past  18  years  it  has  at  the 
request  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  reviewed  the  professional  quali- 
fications of  persons  under  consideration  for 
appointment  to  the  United  States  Judiciary. 
It  consists  of  twelve  members  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Acsoclation,  one  from 
each  circuit,  and  a  Chairman  appointed  at 
large. 

At  the  request  of  Chairman  Eastland,  we 
have  examined  into  the  professional  quali- 
fications of  Chief  Judge  Clement  F.  Hayns- 
worth. Our  investigation  has  consisted  of  in- 
terviews with  his  Judicial  colleagues,  inter- 
views with  a  cross-section  of  district  judges 
and  lawyers  practicing  In  the  Fourth  Circuit 
and  an  interview  with  Judge  Haynsworth 
himself. 

These  interviews  were  conducted  by  Nor- 
man P.  Ramsey  of  Baltimore,  the  Commit- 
tee member  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  and  his 
partner,  David  R.  Owen.  I  also  made  certain 
inquiries  of  my  own.  The  members  of  the  bar 
from  whom  comments  were  received  Included 
lawyers  from  each  state  in  the  Circuit  and 
lawyers  having  different  specialties.  For 
example  some  customarily  represent  plain- 
tiffs in  personal  injury  cases.  Others  repre- 
sent defendants.  'Two  were  deans  of  law 
schools.  Two  represent  labor  unions.  One 
specializes  in  admiralty  work  for  shipown- 
ers, another  represents  seamen  and  long- 
shoremen. Two  are  outstanding  Negro  law- 
yers. Others  include  a  past  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute. A  sincere  effort  was  made  to  get 
candid  reports  from  a  representative  sample 
of  the  bar. 

All  of  the  persons  interviewed  regarding 
Judge  Haynsworth  expressed  confidence  in 
his  integrity,  his  Intellectual  honesty,  his 
Judicial  temperament  and  his  professional 
ability.  A  few  regretted  the  appointment  be- 
cause of  differences  with  Judge  Haynsworth's 
ideological  point  of  view,  preferring  someone 
less  conservative.  None  of  these  gentlemen, 
however,  expressed  any  doubts  as  to  Judge 
Haynsworth's  inteUectual  integrity  or  his 
capability  as  a  Jurist. 

A  survey  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  opinions 
confirmed  the  views  expressed  by  those  inter- 
viewed as  to  the  professional  quality  of  bis 
work.  As  is  its  practice,  the  Committee  does 
not  express  either  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  various  points  of  view  con- 
tained in  Judge  Haynsworth's  opinions. 

On  September  5.  our  Committee  met  in 
New  York  to  receive  these  reports  and  evalu- 
ate Judge  Haynsworth's  qualifications.  The 
members    of   the    Committee    were    unani- 


mously of  the  opinion  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth W818  highly  acceptable  from  the  view- 
point of  professional   qualification. 

The  Committee  also  considered  the  sug- 
gestion Which  has  been  circulated  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  had,  on  one  occasion,  failed  to 
disqualify  himself  In  a  case  In  which  he  was 
alleged  to  have  had  a  conflict  of  Interest.  Our 
examination  Into  that  case  (Darlington 
Manufacturing  Company  v.  NLRB,  325  P.  2d 
682)  satisfied  us  that  there  was  no  conflict 
of  Interest  and  that  Judge  Haynsworth  acted 
properly  in  sitting  as  a  Judge  participating 
in  its  decision. 

Briefly  stated,  Judge  Haynsworth  held  a 
one-seventh  interest  in  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matic  Company,  an  automatic  vending  ma- 
chine company  which  had  Installed  machines 
in  a  substantial  number  of  Industrial  plants 
In  South  Carolina.  Among  the  plants  which 
It  serviced  were  three  of  twenty-seven  owned 
in  whole  or  In  part  by  the  Deerlng-MlUiken 
Company  which  was  a  party  to  the  proceeding 
before  Judge  Haynsworth's  court.  The  an- 
nual gross  revenues  from  the  sales  in  the 
Deering-MllUken  plants  were  less  than  3':^ 
of  the  total  sales  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic. 
The  plant  involved  In  the  case  before  the 
court  was  not  one  serviced  by  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matic.  Judge  Haynsworth  had  no  inter- 
est, direct  or  indirect,  in  the  outcome  of  the 
case  before  his  court.  There  was  no  basis  for 
any  claim  of  disqualification  and  it  was  his 
duty  to  sit  as  a  member  of  his  court. 

Having  found  no  Impropriety  in  his  con- 
duct, and  being  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  is  qualified  profes- 
sionally, our  Committee  has  authorized  me 
to  express  these  views  in  support  of  his 
nomination  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 


RETIREMENT     OF     JUSTICES     AND 
JUDGES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1508)  to  improve  Judicial 
machinery  by  amending  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  retirement  of  justices  and 
judges  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  answer  a  few 
questions  in  respect  to  S.  1508? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Surely. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  just  consulted 
with  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  and  I  am 
informed  that  no  specific  hearings  were 
held  on  this  bill.  A  series  of  bills  were 
filed,  to  replace  S.  1506  which  was  a  com- 
prehensive bill  pertaining  to  various  as- 
pects of  the  judiciary.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  cannot  verify  the 
number,  but  I  am  sure  that  if  the  clerk 
informed  the  Senator  to  that  effect,  that 
is  accurate  information. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  stated  that  there 
were  no  specific  hearings  on  the  pending 
bill  but  that  there  was  some  testimony  on 
this  matter  in  the  overall  bill,  S.  1506. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  probably  the 
case. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  is  not  the  pend- 
ing bill  considered  together  with  the 
overall  bill?  What  was  the  idea  of  rush- 
ing it? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  rushing.  After  all,  the 
overall  bill  was  much  more  compre- 
hensive— perhaps  more  controversial.  I 
do  not  recall  all  its  provisions. 

An  aspect  of  this  case  was  selected 
because  of  its  impact  upon  an  area  that 
was  considered  more  vital  and  perhaps 
more  pressing  than  other  phases  of  the 
subject.  It  does  have  a  direct  impact 
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upon  the  greater  likelihood  of  injecting 
into  the  Pedefal  judiciary  younger,  more 
vigorous  judg^  who  would  And  a  career 
on  the  bench  iattractive  under  the  provi- 
sions created  by  this  bill,  who  would  not 
be  attracted  4nd  who  would  not  go  into 
the  Federal  j  idiciary  as  a  career  if  the 
bill  is  not  app  roved.  That  is  the  objective 
and  that  is  the  hope  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  We  believe  that  we  have  rea- 
sonable basis  for  thinking  that  it  might 
have  that  result. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Since  the  judge  is 
appointed  for  li^°  and  the  judicial  retire- 
ment system  js  noncontributory 

Mr.  HRUSltA.  He  is  appointed  to  serve 
during  good  behavior. 

Mr.  KLLENUER.  WeU.  for  life. 

In  practice,  it  is  for  life, 
correct. 

)ER.  The  Senator  from 
I  said  that  the  purpose  is  to 
er  judges.  If  a  young  judge 
knd  he  retires  at  age  50,  is 
he  still  subject  to  being  called  to  sit  on 
cases,  as  directed  by  his  superiors? 

Mr.  HRUSltA.  That  point  was  covered 
"in  a'  colloquji  earlier  today,  when  the 
Senafbr  from  Florida,  who  is  interested 
in  the  same  point,  had  inserted  in  the 
Record  that  Cart  of  section  371  of  title 
28  which  makes  provision  for  retirement 
of  a  judge  now  after  10  years  of  service 
and  reaching  age  70,  or  15  years  of 
service  and  reiching  age  65.  In  that  case, 
he  remains  a  j  udge,  and  he  remains  qual- 
ified to  accept  assigrmients  from  the  Ju- 
dicial Confer*  nee  or  Ihe  Administrative 
Office,  as  the  case  may  be.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  existing  law, 
has  the  retire;  the  opportunity  to  refuse 
to  sit  if  he  so  d  esires? 

Mr.  HRUSHA.  Yes;  he  has. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  lawyer. :  let  us  say,  at  the  age  of 
25  to  be  appointee  as  a  Federal  district 
judge  and  the  i  serve,  say,  4,  5,  or  6  years 
on  that  court  then  be  appointed  to  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  and  then  the 
Supreme  Coui  t ;  and  so  long  as  he  serves 
continuously  i  or  20  years  on  the  judici- 
ary, irrespective  of  what  court  it  is,  he 
is  entitled  to  i  etire  with  full  pay  and  not 
be  forced  to  a  trve  unless  he  desires  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  HRUSK  a.  That  is  correct. 

On  the  othur  hand,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  record,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  would  be  presuming  too  much  upon 
the  good  sense,  the  human  nature,  the 
tradition,  and  the  history  of  the  Senate 
to  confirm  a  man  at  the  age  of  25  for  such 
an  important  post,  to  serve  for  virtually 
a  lifetime.  It  'vould  be  imlikely  that  the 
Attorney  General  would  report  a  person 
of  such  an  aie  to  the  President  of  the 
United  State^  for  nomination  to  that 
post.  I  thought  I  would  mention  that  in 
connection  w  th  the  subject,  although 
I  understand  i -hat  the  Senator  is  driving 
at.  It  could  b<  an  age  of  35  or  40. 

Mr.  ELLEN]  )ER.  It  is  entirely  possible 
for  that  to  happen. 

Mr.  HRUSK  A.  It  is  possible. 

Mr.  ELLENpER.  There  is  no  prohibi- 
tion. 

Mr.  HRUSi4a.  There  is  no  prohibition. 
It  could  happdn.  If  he  is  appointed  at  21, 
I  imagine  th^t,  under  that  statute,  he 
could  retire  at  141. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  should  be 
rules  and  regulations  to  prevent  that. 
In  my  own  State  one  carmot  be  a  can- 
didate for  judge  imless  he  has  served  as 
an  attorney  for  at  least  5  years. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  why  I  men- 
tioned the  age  of  25.  After  that  age,  he 
can  serve  as  a  district  judge.  He  can  be 
elected,  of  course,  and  retire. 

But  in  this  case  I. find  it  strange  that 
this  bill  was  taken  out  of  the  main  bill 
that  was  introduced  and  considered  and 
presented  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  are  the  hearings 
on  S.  1506.  In  addition,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  in  previous  sessions  we 
have  considered  this  matter  specifically 
on  this  point,  as  well  as  the  general  pol- 
icy of  judicial  retirement.  That  is  a 
policy  that  has  been  considered  over  a 
long  period  of  time  and  proven  to  be 
something  good  for  the  judicial  system 
and  the  country. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  for  young  lawyers  to  retire? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No;  the  general  policy 
of  judicial  retirement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  rationale  for  the 
system  we  have  is  considered  to  be  good 
and  sound  for  the  system  and  the  coun- 
try. This  bill,  S.  150S,  is  a  refinement  of 
that  general  system. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  for  answering  the 
few  questions  I  have  asked.  I  tried  to  get 
the  healings  so  that  I  could  look  into  the 
matter  further  but  I  understand  the 
hearings  have  .  ot  been  printed  and  that 
they  are  not  available.  I  also  learned  re- 
cently that  the  Judicial  Conference  will 
be  meeting  on  Friday  and  Saturday  and 
this  matter  of  judicial  retirement  may 
be  discussed  at  this  meeting.  That  is  why 
I  have  asked  these  questions. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  glad  to  have  been 
able  to  respond  to  the  Senator. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  a  reminder  to  Senators,  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  vote  by  roUcall,  at 
12:15  p.m.  on  S.  1508,  a  bill  to  improve 
judicial  machinery  by  amending  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  retirement 
of  justices  and  judges  of  the  United 
States. 

The  unanimous  consent  request  by  the 
able  majority  leader  also  provided  for 
time  to  be  set  aside  immediately  follow- 
ing that  roUcall  vote  for  the  delivery  of 
eulogies  to  the  late  beloved  minority 
leader,  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Illinois. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtil 
12  o'clock  meridian  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  12  minutes)  the  Senate  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 29,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  28,  1969: 

In  the  Coast  Ouaro 
The  following-named  regular  officers  of  the 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
captain : 

Thomas  W.  Wolfe  Frederick  W.  Folger 

Prank  E.  Parker  John  V.  CafTrey 

Norman  P.  Ensrud         John  E.  Wesler 
James  T.  Clune  William  R.  Fearn 

Charles  B.  Hathaway     Charles  L.  Blaha 
Leroy  Reinburg,  Jr.        Sydney  M.  Shuman 
Walter  C.  Ochman         William  T.  Adams  2d 
Maxwell  S.  Charleston  Arne  J.  Soreng 
Paul  W.  Tlfft,  Jr.  William  H.  Stewart 

Roger  F.  Erdmann  Charles  E.  Larkin,  Jr. 

Donald  F.  Hall  Henry  A.  Gretella 

John  S.  Llpuscek  William  S.  Schwob 

Alfred  E.  Hampton  Anthony  F.  Pugaro 
Christy  R.  Mathewson  Benedict  L.  Stabile 
Walter  Folger 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  grades  specified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283  through  3294  and  3311: 

To  be  Major 
Brantley.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  Captain 
Bilberry,  Ralph  W.  E.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Rollie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conrad,  Donald  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coulter.  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duggan,  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dupont,  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edmonds,  Warren  B.,  223^4-8860. 
Egersdorfer,  Rudolph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foutz,  Vernon  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geurin,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregg,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimes,  Paul  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington,  Arnold  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Higginbotham,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodges,  Benjamin  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUwedel,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
House,  Homer  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurt,  Henley  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kimura,  David  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kimzey.  Guy  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinne,  Theodore  L.,  480-3&-7237. 
Lane,  Bishop  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lively,  Edmund  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenzie.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills.  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Lilburn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nation,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noyes.  Peter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pope,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pugmire,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramos,  Richard  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samuels.  Claude  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  Wyatt  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shirley,  Frank  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smeltzer,  Paul  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Billy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolf,  Harrison,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Aljeis,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Angel,  Phillip  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arlauskas,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Brlce  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barthmus,  Wlnfrled.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baumgartner,  Glenn  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaver,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker.  Loren  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blleberger,  Anton  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonner,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouault,  Louis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brauch,  Gilbert  M.  F.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bresser,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Buhmann,  WlUiam  O.,  Jr.,  496-48-30W. 
Burke.  Gerald  W.,  64»-4S-9427. 
Burnsteel,  Harvey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busbee,  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Eulous  8.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cannon,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cembor,  William  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chadderdon.  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chastaln,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chilli,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coldren,  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Combs,  Dudley  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daly,  Thomas  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darnell,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davenport,  David  I.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  William  R.,  Jr.,XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devens,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewltt,  Emmlt  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deutscher,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodson,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorn,  George  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorstewltz.Ellen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dougherty,  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emerson,  Samuel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EngUsh.David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evert,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farlees,  Darold  W.,  Jr. .XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Firman.Terrence  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming,  Allan  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Prank  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gentle,  Howard  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glasscock,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gramer,  Frank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gruwell,  Joel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halllssey,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haralson,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper,  Sidney  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartford,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hattaway,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heffeman,  Walter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglns,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Housley,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell,  James  L.,  443^2-3926. 
Ingham,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jantovsky,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Charles  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  OlUe  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kilcoyne,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein,  Warren  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kllppel,  PhlUp  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knieser,  Martial  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Kotch.  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawton,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leach.  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leslkar.  George  J..  452-66-61 IX 
Likens,  WUbur  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyles,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacLeod,  James  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Makowskl,  Eugene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGrath,  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melllck,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlszklevltz,  Sheridan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Alan  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlttlca,  Norman  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mootz,  Eugene  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moscrip,  John  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolte,  Juergen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens,  James  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paterson,  Theodore  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pendleton,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Larry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Posta,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potts,  Bruce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randall,  Herbert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Retterer,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richtsmeier,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Edwin  S.,  VI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schandl,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shields,  John  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Henry  C,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  John  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sport,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stankovlch,  Robert  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steen,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stocker,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strickland.  Bryant  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strunck,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swallow,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swisher,  Ted  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanner,  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tenls,  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomason,  Jeffrey  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tidwell,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vuaght,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ware,  George  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Richard  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Whlteman.  James  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wbltaeld,  Dfkvld,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WllllAias,  Devld  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolf,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodall,  John  B.,  461-60-B513. 
Wright,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zachar,  Prank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lievtenant 
Adair,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Autz,  Remy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boudreau,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burdlck,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Howard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cottrell.  Walter  T.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowdney,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gragg.  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hawk.  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hule,  Clifford  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  James  R.,  444  34-9777. 
Lennox,  Thomas  J.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowmon,  Tonuny  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNulty,  John  J.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michels.  George  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohascl,  Steve  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orwin,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peacock,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peyton,  Gaylon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piazza,  Peter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quick,  Van  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slekman,  Dwayne  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skelly,  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Roland  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  28,  1969: 
U.S.  Akmt 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  593  ( a )  and  3392 : 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  Ross  Ayers,  0378526,  General  of 
the  line. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Jackson  Bogle,  0461234,  Adjutant 
General's  Corps. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rMesrfay,  October  28,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DJD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

All  the  paths  of  the  Lord  are  mercy 
and  truth  unto  such  as  keep  His  cove- 
nant and  His  testimonies. — ^Psalm  25:  10. 

Eternal  Spirit,  we  pause  with  bowed 
heads  at  the  opening  of  another  day, 
lifting  our  spirits  unto  Thee,  unto  whom 
all  hearts  are  open  and  all  desires  known. 
Teach  us  so  to  pray  that  Thy  presence 
becomes  real  to  us,  that  we  endeavor 
more  earnestly  to  do  Thy  will  and  to 
walk  in  Thy  paths  of  peace. 

We  come  disturbed  by  the  problems  of 
this  period,  burdened  by  many  anxieties, 
tempted  to  feel  our  labor  is  In  vain,  and 
wondering  what  the  future  holds  for  us 
and  for  our  Nation.  We  pray  for  our- 
selves in  these  tr3ring  times  that  we  may 
not  add  to  the  divisions  that  divide  us 
by  giving  way  to  petty  prejudices  but  by 
our  dedication  to  Thee  and  our  devotion 
to  our  country  may  increase  our  unity 
by  an  ever-widening  spirit  of  good  will. 

Give  us  strength  to  walk  In  Thy  way, 
to  travel  in  Thy  truth,  and  to  live  in  Thy 
light 


We  pray  in  the  spirit  of  Him  whose 
life  is  the  light  of  men.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  210  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the  Pueblo 
of  Laguna. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 


Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1689) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  protect 
children  from  toys  and  other  articles 
intended  for  use  by  children  which  are 
hazardous  due  to  the  presence  of  elec- 
trical, mechanical,  or  thermal  hazards, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
the  following  title : 

H.R.  11959.  An  act  to  amend  chapters  31, 
34,  and  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
In  order  to  increase  the  rates  of  vocational 
rehabilitation,  educational  assistance  and 
special  training  allowance  paid  to  eligible 
veterans  and  persons  under  such  chapters. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1.  An  act  to  provide  for  uniform  and 
equitable    treatment    of   persons   displaced 
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from  their  hontes,  businesses,  or  farms  by 
Federal  and  feqerally  assisted  programs  and 
to  establish  utilform  and  equitable  land 
acquisition  polii:les  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted   prograi  as;    and 

S.  11.  An  airt  to  reinforce  the  federal 
system  by  strengthening  the  personnel  re- 
sources of  Stat!  and  local  governments,  to 
Improve  Intergi  ivemmental  cooperation  In 
the  administration  of  grant-in-aid  programs, 
to  provide  grants  for  improvement  of  State 
and  local  persoanel  administration,  to  au- 
thorize Federal  assistance  in  training  State 
and  local  employees,  to  orovide  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  training  of 
their  employees,  to  authorize  interstate  com- 
pacts for  person  ael  and  training  activities,  to 
facilitate  the  temporary  assignment  of  per- 
sonnel between  ^he  Federal  Government,  and 
State  and  local  |  governments,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


THE    EMPLOYEES    OP 
ROBINS      AIR      FORCE 


SALUTE    TO 
WARNER 
BASE 

(Mr.  BRmi^LEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to! revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mark^J 

.  Mr,  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  thi|  opportunity  to  honor  the 
employees  of  jWarner  Robins  Air  Ma- 
teriel Area — 'WfRAMA — located  at  War- 
ner Robins,  G4,  on  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  their  zero  defects  program. 

On  November  4,  1964,  the  Air  Force 
zero  defects  priogram  was  introduced  to 
WRAMA.  The  <)asic  principle  of  this  pro- 
gram was,  and)  still  is,  to  motivate  em- 
ployees to  'dol  their  job  right  the  first 
time."  The  military  and  civilian  em- 
ployees, representing  all  50  States,  ac- 
cepted the  chatenge  and  responded  with 
pride,  dedication,  skill,  and  effort.  Their 
response  represents  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  thiE  success  of  our  Nation's 
defense  effort. 

This  pride,  dfedication.  skill,  and  effort 
toward  the  sue  cess  of  our  national  de- 
fense are  wortiiy  of  recognition  by  this 
body  and  the  qitizens  of  this  country. 


I  VANT  PEACE 


I  Mr.  JACOBS 
permission  to 
minute. » 

Mr.  JACOBS 
day    I   insertec 
Record  a  spee<ii 
a  Member  of  the 
orable  Herbert 
very  short  per^nal 
man    Pell    bad : 
made  in  a  speech 

(I   know   how 
politician  to  yell 
at  a  loss  for  an 
ing   himself    wit]  i 
why  I  write  this 
among  the  first 
nism.  I  am  nearl  r 
business.  I  have 
property  as  did 
my    grandparen 
grandparents 
resent  everythin, 
hostile.  I  am  on^ 
Americans  every 
came  a  citizen  of 
1776.  I  have  alwtys 


iti 
bef  3re 


asked  and  was  given 
iddress  the  House  for  1 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 

in    the   Congressional 

made  by  the  father  of 

other  bodj',  the  Hon- 

C.  Pell.  I  repeat  just  a 

note  that  Congress- 

in    the    middle    1940's 

here.  He  said: 

easy   it  is   for  an   ignorant 

■Communist"  when  he  is 

I  .nswer  or  desirous  of  cover- 

a   smolce   screen.   That   is 

personal  note.  I  should  be 

;o  be  destroyed  by  commu- 

70  and  have  never  been  in 

ived  all  my  life  on  Invested 

ny  father  and  mother  and 

and    most    of    my    great- 

me.  Economically  I  rep- 

to  which  communism   is 

of  the  comparatively  few 

one  of  whose  ancestors  be- 

the  United  States  on  July  4, 

loved  and  enjoyed  lib- 


erty. Since  the  day  of  my  first  effort  In  poli- 
tics I  have  worked  for  personal  freedom  for 
all.  I  have  lived  In  totalitarian  counuies 
and  loath  what  I  saw  there.  I  know  that  a 
Communist  government  will  inevitably  de- 
generate into  a  totalitarian  autocracy  which 
is  the  opposite  and  the  implacable  enemy  of 
everything  I  have  enjoyed,  of  every  material 
policy  that  has  served  me,  of  everything  I 
have  respected  and  of  everything  I  have 
loved.) 

I  am  for  peace.  I  am  for  minding  our  own 
business.  I  am  particularly  opposed  to  a  pol- 
icy which  bolls  down  to  an  effort  to  Impose 
American  ideas  and  customs  on  other  na- 
tions. 

I  am  for  defending  my  Nation,  not 
wasting  American  lives  and  treasure  on 
crusades  that  do  not  relate  to  our  secu- 
rity. Opposing  this  kind  of  government 
waste  is  hardly  un-American. 


SUPREME  COURT  TO  DEAL  WITH 
THE  CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF 
THE  1968  LAW  PASSED  BY  CON- 
GRESS RELATIVE  TO  THE  MAIL- 
ING OF  OBSCENE  ADVERTISING 
TO  POSTAL  PATRONS 

<Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
convenes following  its  2-week  recess,  one 
of  the  cases  on  the  docket  will  deal  with 
the  constitutionality  of  the  1968  law 
passed  by  Congress  permitting  the  postal 
patron  to  halt  the  mailing  of  obscene 
advertising  to  his  home  by  simply  tell- 
ing the  post  office  to  halt  the  deliveries. 

The  large  bulk-rate  mailers  of  these 
pornographic  mateiials  are  kicking  up  a 
fuss  under  the  guise  that  their  freedom 
of  speech  and  press  are  being  violated. 
The  publishers  and  mailing-list  brokers 
argue  that  the  law  will  cripple  them 
financially  by  making  mass  mailings  too 
expensive.  They  also  argue  that  the  Post 
Office  officials,  already  weighted  down 
with  massive  amounts  of  work,  will  be 
unduly  overburdened  with  the  added 
chore  of  enforcing  this  particular  law. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  wringing  out 
the  crying  towel,  a  few  facts  coi-ie 
through  loud  and  clear.  These  villainous 
purveyors  of  smut  not  only  seek  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Government-subsidized 
third-class  mail  rates  to  market  their 
perverted  wares,  but  they  want  a  con- 
stitutional guarantee  that  they  will  suf- 
fer no  inconvenience. 

Hopefully  the  Supreme  Court  will  at 
least  permit  the  individual  to  maintain 
his  home  as  his  last  bastion  of  privacy. 
No  one  wants  their  children  to  be  psy- 
chologically assaulted  by  these  sexually 
oriented  solicitations  that  are  generally 
samples  of  the  products  they  push. 

I  hope  that  one  of  the  many  bills  now 
in  committee  designed  to  further  cmtail 
this  type  of  vile  behavior  will  be  passed 
by  Congress  this  year.  The  Supreme 
Couit  under  Chief  Justice  Warren  has 
left  little  that  can  be  salvaged  in  this 
area.  I  hope  that  the  innocence  of  little 
children  and  the  privacy  of  one's  home 
will  not  go  by  the  board. 


CHICKENS    COMING    HOME   TO 
ROOST  ON  DEFENSE  CUTS 

<Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. » 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  Secretary  of  Defense  an- 
nounced reduction  of  the  missions  or 
closing  of  the  facilities  at  307  of  the  Na- 
tion's militai-y  bases  throughout  the 
country  and  overseas  to  some  $609  mil- 
lion per  year.  Secretary  Laird  said  the 
cutbacks  would  mean  abolishment  of 
some  37,800  military  positions  and  an  ad- 
ditional 27,000  civilian  jobs. 

Monday's  announcement  was  a  follow- 
up  to  the  August  21  order  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  slash  $3  tlllion  from  defense  and 
military  spending  that  would  include  a 
reduction  of  strength  in  the  military 
services  by  220,000  men  and  women. 

Before  that  first  announcement  many 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  had  been  very 
critical  of  the  Nation's  defense  costs,  and 
after  the  order  \/as  published,  these  same 
Members  applauded  the  move  while  it 
was  still  general  and  nonspecific.  I  was 
glad  to  see  fat  pared  from  the  Federal 
budget,  while  at  the  same  time  noting 
with  concern  the  Defense  Secretary's 
warning  that  American  defenses  would 
be  less  prepared  for  emergencies,  some- 
thing about  which  we  should  all  be  con- 
cerned in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

So,  this  morning  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  and  read  the  reaction  by  those  who 
have  been  telling  us  for  some  time  that 
we  need  to  cut  back  military  spending 
and  manpower  at  even  higher  rates — now 
that  they  know  the  specifics  of  where 
some  of  those  cuts  in  military  bases  and 
operations  are  to  be  made,  particularly 
when  they  find  the  cuts  must  be  made 
in  the  geographic  areas  they  represent. 

It  seems  the  doves  who  had  been  coo- 
ing for  military  spending  reductions  are 
squawking  like  wounded  eagles  now  that 
their  chickens  are  coming  home  to  roost. 


REPORTS  OF  SECRETARY  OP  DE- 
FENSE AND  SECRETARY  OF 
TRANSPORTATION,  RELATING  TO 
AWARDS  FOR  SUGGESTIONS. 
INVENTIONS,  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
ACHIEVEMENTS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read, 
and,  together  with  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Forwarded  herewith  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  1124  are 
reports  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on 
awards  made  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1969  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
for  suggestions,  inventions,  and  scien- 
tific achievements. 

The  last  previous  report  on  the  mili- 
tary awards  program  covered  the  calen- 
dar year  1968.  Following  the  present  six- 
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month  report,  future  annual  reports  will 
be  submitted  on  a  fiscal  year  basis.  This 
will  increase  efficiency  by  facilitating  the 
compilation  of  the  report  in  conjunction 
with  the  Incentive  Awards  Program  re- 
port which  departments  and  agencies 
submit  annually  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Participation  by  military  personnel  In 
the  cash  awards  program  was  authorized 
by  the  Congress  in  September  1965.  The 
success  of  ohe  program  in  motivating 
military  personnel  to  seek  and  suggest 
ways  of  reducing  costs  and  improving 
efficiency  is  shown  by  the  steadily  in- 
creasing participation  and  the  notable 
growth  in  measurable  first-year  benefits 
from  adopted  suggestions. 

Tangible  benefits  from  suggestions 
submitted  by  Department  of  Defense  and 
Coast  Guard  military  personnel  that 
were  adopted  during  the  period  from 
January  1  through  June  30,  1969  totalled 
over  $57,000,000.  This  figure,  if  pro- 
jected for  the  entire  year,  would  substan- 
tially exceed  the  total  for  calendar  year 
1968.  Tangible  first-year  benefits  derived 
from  the  suggestions  of  military  person- 
nel in  the  relatively  short  period  since 
the  program  went  into  effect  have  now 
reached  a  total  of  more  than  $272,000,- 
000. 

130,861  suggestions  were  submitted  by 
military  personnel  during  the  reporting 
period,  and  20,757  were  adopted.  Cash 
awards  totalling  $924,742  were  paid  for 
these  adopted  ouggestions,  based  not 
only  on  the  tangible  benefits  cited 
above  but  also  on  many  additional  bene- 
fits and  improvements  of  an  intangible 
nature. 

A  substantial  majority  of  the  cash 
awards  paid  went  to  enlisted  persormel 
at  Grade  E-6  and  below.  The  size  of  the 
cash  awards  varied  from  the  minimum 
of  $15  to  several  awards  in  excess  of 
$1,000. 

Brief  descriptions  of  some  of  the  more 
noteworthy  contributions  made  by  mili- 
tary personnel  through  th.  suggestion 
program  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1969  are  contained  in  the  attached  re- 
ports of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  October  28,  1969. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EULOGIES  ON  D-WIGHT  DAVID 
EISENHOWER 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  368)  providing  for  the  print- 
ing of  copies  of  the  eulogies  on  I>wlght 
David  Eisenhower,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  "and  thirty"  and 
Insert  "three  hundred". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Dr.  EteNT)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
In. 


OPPOSITION  TO  APPOINTMENT  OP 
JUDGE  HAYN8WORTH 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  noted  in  the  news  reports  of 
October  27,  1969.  that  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association  has  annoimced 
the  result  of  the  poU  of  1,200  of  their 
approximately  25,000  members  which 
was  announced  as  placing  a  majority  in 
opposition  to  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  for  tlie  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Being  an  attorney  myself,  I  am  very 
much  aware  of  this  fine  organization  and 
of  the  pleas  that  cases  should  not  be 
tried  in  the  newspaper,  but  that  a  deci- 
sion should  be  reached  only  after  the 
ascertaining  of  all  facts  in  an  orderly, 
legal  manner. 

Yesterday  I  wrote  Mr.  Wolfstone, 
president  of  ATLA,  and  asked  whether 
in  taking  his  poll  he  was  guilty  of  the 
very  procedure  which  lawyers  had  criti- 
cized for  so  long;  namely,  that  of  form- 
ing an  opinion  only  upon  newspaper  ac- 
coimts  or  whether  or  not  a  brief,  both 
pro  and  con,  furnished  to  these  distin- 
guished attorneys  in  order  that  they 
could  make  a  decision  based  on  concrete 
facts  and  information. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  ATLA  should  be  one  organization  to 
insist  upon  complete  facts  and  informa- 
tion before  an  expression  of  public  opin- 
ion is  given.  I  would  be  interested  in  Mr. 
Wolfstone's  reply,  for  I  think  it  would 
have  an  obvious  bearing  on  the  validity 
of  the  poll. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


[RoUNo.  246] 

Ashbrook 

Dawson 

McEwen 

Ashley 

Dlggs 

Mann 

Baring 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Monagan 

Bell.  Calif. 

Fallon 

Moss 

Brock 

Fascell 

Nix 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gettys 

OKonskl 

Burton,  Utah 

Gilbert 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Haley 

Pepper 

CahUl 

Halpem 

Phllbln 

Cederberg 

Harsha 

Plmte 

Celler 

HuU 

Powell 

Clark 

Jarman 

Sandman 

Clay 

King 

Symington 

Colmer 

Klrwan 

Teague,  Calif 

Culver 

Kluczynski 

UdaU 

Cunningham 

Long,  La. 

Wh  alley 

Daddario 

McCarthy 

Wydler 

Davis,  Wis. 

McClory 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  378 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  966)  mak- 
ing further  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  2  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Bow) 
and  myself. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  TexEis. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMITTEE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  966),  with  Mr.  Mills  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resoution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unam- 
mous-consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oliio  (Mr.  Bow)  will  be  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

The  c:tiair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  to- 
day a  continuing  resolution  in  order  that 
as  of  Friday  night  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  may  continue  to  func- 
tion, otherwise  it  would  come  to  a  grind- 
ing halt  because  fimds  would  not  be 
available  for  most  departments  and 
agencies.  Only  the  Interior,  Treasury, 
and  Post  Office  Departments  and  a  hand- 
ful of  independent  agencies  have  had 
their  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1970 
finally  enacted.  The  others  are  dependent 
on  the  pending  resolution. 

In  view  of  time  factors  in  continuing 
resolutions,  it  is  traditional  that  they  are 
made  as  noncontroversial  as  possible  be- 
cause they  have  to  be  passed  in  a  hurry, 
and  they  must  be  acceptable  both  to  this 
body  and  to  the  Senate.  So  the  substance 
of  the  resolution  which  we  have  before 
us  is  simple  and  to  the  point,  and  is  in 
keeping  with  former  resolutions  except 
for  this  fact:  that  the  last  continuing 
resolution  was  passed  in  late  June,  some 
4  months  ago,  so  4  months  having 
elapsed,  we  have  had  to  take  into  ac- 
count those  4  months,  and  we  pro- 
vide that  the  guidelines  for  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  month  of  November  will  be 
based  on  the  situation  as  it  exists  on 
November  1,  not  as  it  existed  on  July  1. 

CRITICISM  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  Ci^hairman,  the  guns  of  opposition 
and  criticism  have  been  leveled  at  the 
Congress.  Attempts  are  being  made  in 
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all  quarters  and  in  all  comers  of  the  land 
to  downgrade  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  These  funs  of  criticism  have  to 
some  considerable  extent  been  leveled  at 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
which,  by  reason  of  the  indulgence  of 
my  people  and  the  rule  of  seniority,  I  am 
the  chairman. 

I  do  not  wapt  to  see  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  discredited.  Like  other 
Members  in  tnis  House,  I  do  not  want 
to  be  humiliate^,  or  have  the  feeling  my- 
self, or  have  others  feel,  that  I  have 
failed  to  do  my^job.  or  that  the  51  mem- 
bers of  the  Conimittee  on  Appropriations 
have  failed  to  d6  their  job. 

During  this  pesslon  of  the  Congress, 
I  would  say  to  the  critics,  the  House  of 
Representative^  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Conmiitteej  on  Appropriations  has 
passed  13  apprbpriation  bills  and  reso- 
lutions— 13 — ahd  that  is  a  reasonably  big 
output.  It  involves  some  S54  billion.  I 
wUl  agree  that  only  two  of  the  annual 
bills  for  fiscal  1970  have  been  enacted 
into  law,  but  leveral  factors  were  in- 
volved. 

"I  think  I  would  be  willing  to  put  the 
recorcf  of  the  C|ommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions alongside  of  the  records  of  other 
committees  of   he  Congress. 

Now.  we  could  have  passed  all  of  the 
appropriation  tills,  and  I  measure  my 
words,  we  coulc  have  passed  all  the  ap- 
propriation bill!  had  we  been  authorized 
to  do  so.  But  ve  have  not  been  able  to 
pass  them  becai  ise  of  the  lack  of  author- 
izations. 

For  example,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  ha;  labored  long  and  hard 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill.  But  even  though 
we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  11th 
month  of  the  i;alendar  year,  the  com- 
mittee has  not  teen  able  to  bring  a  bill  to 
the  House  for  Ithe  authorization  of  for- 
eign aid.  As  an  aside  I  would  say.  some 
hope  that  they  lever  will.  But  neverthe- 
less we  do  hav(  a  responsibility  in  this 
field.  And  we  cannot  within  the  rules  re- 
port the  foreigi  aid  appropriation  bill 
under  the  circumstances ;  we  are  marking 
time. 

Let  us  take  mother  bill — the  trans- 
portation appropriation  bill.  In  cormec- 
tion  with  that  aill,  there  are  some  au- 
thorizations that  are  not  yet  finalized  in 
connection  witi  mass  transportation, 
highway  safety,  and  the  airport  program. 
The  request  of  the  President — and  the 
Piesident  has  been  late,  and  imder- 
standably,  in  s((nding  down  during  his 
first  year  of  tenure,  his  recommenda- 
tions on  vai-ious  bills  and  his  budget  esti- 
mates. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  re- 
ceived the  budget  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  controversial  supersonic 
transport  aircrs  ft  for  $93  million  only 
on  October  9.  Tiat  is  also  considered  in 
connection  with  the  transportation  bill. 
But  please  do  not  feel  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  derelict  in 
trying  to  move  f(  )rward. 

Let  us  take  tl  e  defense  appropriation 
bill.  We  will  be  ridiculed  by  critics  be- 
cause we  have  not  passed  e,  defense  bill. 
In  the  area  of  national  defense  we  have 
not  told  the  President,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  J^int  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
other  officials,  hdw  much  money  they  can 


use.  But  remember,  again,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  I  say  it  in  all 
charity  and  good  will,  and  I  recognize 
the  authorizing  committee  has  worked 
diligently  and  effectively,  but  here  we 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  11th 
month  of  the  calendar  year  and  we  have 
no  final  authorization  for  the  key  area  of 
defense  spending. 

But.  of  course,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  .Services  have  had 
many  problems  to  wrestle  with  and  much 
legislative  business  to  attend  to — but 
there  again  you  must  understand  why  we 
have  not  been  able  to  pass  these  appro- 
priations. There  again  you  must  under- 
stand that  when  the  President  writes  a 
letter — and  he  has  written  one  to  me 
today  in  which  he  has  said,  in  effect, 
"I  am  working  on  my  new  budget  and  I 
would  like  to  know  what  we  are  going 
to  have  for  the  current  fiscal  year  so  I 
can  plan  for  the  next  fiscal  year." 

Mr.  Nixon  has  to  take  his  due  share 
of  the  blame.  The  budget  came  down 
late,  reports  to  committee  have  often 
been  slow  in  being  delivered  to  commit- 
tees, and,  of  course,  the  new  President 
needs  some  time  to  get  underway.  But  I 
would  say  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
Executive  that  there  is  enough  blame  to 
go  around  to  all  the  committees  and  to 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches. 

I  mention  another  appropriation  bill — 
in  the  field  of  military  construction,  we 
cannot  move  on  that  because  of  the  lack 
of  authorization. 

The  District  of  Coliunbia  bill  is  another 
one  that  is  hanging  fire.  I  believe  early 
action  on  the  revenue  bill  for  the  District 
will  enable  the  committee  to  bring  that 
appropriation  bill  in  shortly. 

But  the  five  regular  appropriation 
bills  that  remain  to  be  passed  remain 
so  because  we  have  not  had  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  facts  which  I  recite  are  not  under- 
stood by  the  public.  The  media  has  not 
made  the  situation  clear.  It  would  seem 
that  at  least  the  Washington  newspapers 
would  do  a  better  job  of  reporting  the 
facts.  I  would  like  for  it  to  be  known 
that  despite  some  errors  and  delays  that 
we  of  the  appropriations  committee  have 
done  about  all  we  reasonably  could. 

THE    PENDING    CONTINTJINO    RESOLUTION 

What  do  we  do  in  the  proposed  reso- 
lution? We  say  that  the  departments  can 
spend  at  the  level  of  last  year's  level  or 
at  the  level  of  the  House-passed  bill,  and 
if  the  House  has  not  passed  the  bill,  then 
they  could  spend  at  the  level  of  the 
budget  for  iast  year,  whichever  is  lower. 

The  continuing  resolution  covers  a 
wide  area,  and  if  Members  want  to  under- 
stand it  better,  because  I  cannot  go  into 
every  aspect  of  it.  I  refer  Members  to 
the  first  insertion  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  of  the  Record  of  today,  which 
deals  with  the  situation.  I  call  attention 
to  page  31649  of  the  October  27  Record. 

It  so  develops  that  while  the  pending 
continuing  resolution  applies  to  much 
of  the  whole  government — as  it  must  in 
the  interest  of  stability  and  orderly  oper- 
ations— and  applies  on  a  consistent  and 
uniform  basis  in  line  with  well-estab- 
lished concepts,  it  produces  a  somewhat 
imique  result  in  respect  to  education 
items  in  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 


cation, and  Welfare  bill.  As  a  result  of 
the  fact  that  the  Labor-HEW  bill  had 
not  been  passed  by  the  House  on  July  1 
when  the  previous  resolution  took  effect, 
the  authorized  spending  level  during  the 
last  4  months  has  been  on  the  basis  of 
last  year's  appropriation  or  the  budget, 
whichever  is  lower.  But  the  House,  espe- 
cially in  the  Joelson  amendment,  con- 
siderably increased  education  pro- 
grams above  the  budget  and  above  last 
year's  level.  Under  the  pending  resolu- 
tion, the  rate  beginning  November  1  will 
be  the  lower  of  last  year's  level  or  the 
level  of  the  House  for  this  year  in  the 
HEW  bill. 

The  result  is  to  increase  the  author- 
ized rate  for  education  programs  by  $600 
million  beginning  November  1.  as  com- 
pared to  the  authorized  rate  that  has 
obtained  for  the  last  4  months.  This 
takes  care,  generally,  of  the  impacted- 
aid  requirement  of  the  various  schools 
which  were  contained  in  the  so-called 
Joelson  amendment.  It  takes  care  of 
many  other  items,  as  you  will  see  if  you 
look  at  the  memorandum  which  we  have 
at  the  committee  table  and  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks  of  yesterday's  Rec- 
ord, on  page  31649. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  have 
tried  to  keep  the  continuing  resolution 
simple.  We  have  not  made  an  appropri- 
ation bill  out  of  it.  Everybody  in  this 
House  is  sufficiently  sophisticated  to 
know  that  a  continuing  resolution  is  not 
an  appropriation  bill.  It  merely  provides 
that  the  Government  can  run  on  the  low- 
est applicable  figure  until  action  is  taken 
on  the  regular  appropriations.  That  is 
all  it  is  supposed  to  do.  That  is  what  the 
resolution  that  we  have  does. 

I  should  also  say  that  on  the  five  bills 
yet  to  pass  the  House,  the  ground  rules 
remain  unchanged  from  the  resolution 
now  in  effect — that  is,  the  lower  of  last 
year's  rate  on  the  budget  estimate. 

Then  on  the  bills  that  are  pending  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate,  having 
passed  the  House,  items  have  to  be  set- 
tled between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
in  the  regular  appropriation  bills.  And 
this  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be  done.  The 
ground  niles  in  those  instances  are  the 
amount  in  the  bill  imless  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  two  Houses,  in  which 
event  the  lower  of  the  two  obtains. 

It  has  been  found  since  the  beginning 
of  time  that  a  degree  of  orderliness  is 
necessai-y  for  effective  action,  and  we 
particularly  have  to  have  order  with  re- 
gard to  this  matter  in  the  Congress  to 
have  effective  action.  That  is  what  the 
pending  resolution  provides. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  befo'-e  the 
distinguished  gentleman  gets  too  far 
away  from  the  point  he  has  just  been 
making,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the 
Record  right  here  to  show  that  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare cleared  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  July  31.  1969.  That  is  nearly  3  months 
ago. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  but  let  us  be  fair 
in  this  and  point  out  we  had  a  summer 
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recess  for  the  first  time,  so  actually  in 
working  time  the  other  body  has  had 
about  2  months.  As  I  say.  there  is  room 
to  share  criticism  as  to  the  delay. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemtui  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  point  any  fingers  at  anybody.  Just 
let  the  Record  show  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives cleared  this  bill  and  sent  it  to 
the  other  body  on  July  31.  1969. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Let  the  Record  show  I 
conferred  with  committee  members  of 
the  other  body  yesterday  and  was  told 
it  is  expected  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tion bill  will  be  reported  out  in  about  2 
weeks.  This  means  the  other  body  will 
work  its  will  on  the  House-passed  version. 

In  checking  the  records  this  morning 
I  find  that  with  one  exception,  in  each 
of  the  last  10  years  the  other  body  has 
raised  the  total  of  HEW  appropriations 
as  passed  by  the  House.  So,  if  we  can  go 
on  past  history,  those  interested  in  the 
Joelson  amendment,  I  think,  could  as- 
svane  that  the  other  body  would  prob- 
ably accept  the  Joelson  amendment,  and 
may  even  possibly  add  on  some  additional 
funds. 

The  question  here  arises:  Are  we  in 
favor  of  the  orderly  processes  in  work- 
ing between  the  House  and  Senate,  or 
are  we  in  favor  of  different  procedures 
which  could  lead  to  chaos  and  great 
difficulty?  We  got  into  a  confrontation 
between  the  bodies  in  1962.  which  de- 
layed action  for  months. 

We  got  into  a  prolonged  confrontation 
with  the  other  body  in  1967  on  a  con- 
tinuing resolution,  which  brought  on  a 
great  deal  of  delay.  We  do  not  want  to 
hurt  the  cause  of  education  or  injure 
the  image  of  this  Congress  or  delay  ac- 
tion during  the  last  2  months  of  this 
year  by  getting  into  an  unwise  and  pos- 
sibly damaging  confrontation  with  the 
other  body. 

If  the  other  body  passes  a  given  bill 
and  sends  it  to  this  body,  and  this  body 
takes  a  long  time  to  act  upon  it  or  does 
not  act  upon  it  at  all.  it  is  not  up  to  the 
other  body  to  lecture  this  body  on  what 
we  should  do  about  bills  sent  to  us.  That 
is  clear,  is  it  not?  I  do  not  want  any  part 
of  that,  and  I  would  not  accept  it.  and 
the  Members  would  not  accept  it.  But  by 
the  same  token,  when  we  do  our  duty 
and  pass  on  bills,  good  or  bad  as  they 
may  be,  and  send  those  bills  to  the  other 
body,  since  it  is  a  proud  and  autonomous 
body — just  as  this  is  a  proud  and  autono- 
mous body — we  cannot  ram  down  their 
throats  without  change,  without  the  ap- 
propriate committees  considering  those 
bills,  the  measures  which  we  have 
passed. 

So  it  would  be  the  height  of  arrogance 
and  impropriety  for  us  to  try  to  write 
an  appropriation  bill  here  and  say  to 
the  other  body,  "You  take  it  or  you  leave 
it,  and  you  have  only  imtil  Friday  mid- 
night to  do  it."  That  is  not  the  way  to  get 
the  big  bulk  of  the  business  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  done,  which  must  be 
done  in  the  last  2  months  of  this  year. 
That  is  not  the  way  to  get  it  done.  Do 
Members  not  imderstand  that?  It  is  per- 
fectly plain. 

Those  who  wish  to  serve  the  cause  of 


education — and  the  educational  lobby  is 
a  very  excellent  lobby,  it  is  in  a  very 
good  cause,  and  it  is  probably  among 
the  most  potent  lobbies  in  the  country — 
have  seemed  to  believe  that  if  we  do  not 
sandbag  the  other  body  and  make  it 
take  the  bill  which  we  have  already 
passed  and  which  is  before  it  and  which 
Members  are  supposed  to  report  in  about 
2  weeks,  something  will  be  lost.  If  we  do 
sandbag  the  other  body — and  we  would 
probably  not  get  away  with  it — if  we 
tie  this  Congress  up,  and  if  we  have  pay- 
less  paydays  as  we  have  on  occasion  had 
in  the  past,  the  whole  Congress,  the 
whole  country,  will  have  lost. 

I  would  say  of  my  friends  in  educa- 
tion from  my  own  State,  and  from  the 
districts  of  other  Members  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do.  If  they 
will  leave  it  to  their  elected  Representa- 
tives to  decide  what  is  the  best  strategy 
to  get  for  them  what  they  want,  they 
will  come  a  great  deal  nearer  getting  it 
than  by  asking  us  to  dance  to  the  tune 
of  those  who  do  not  run  for  election  and 
who  are  not  elected  and  who  do  not 
have  a  vote  in  this  body  and  who  do  not 
work  with  these  matters  every  day. 

So  I  am  hoping  that  the  House  will  go 
along  with  this  continuing  resolution  as 
passed  by  our  committee.  I  conferred 
with  Members  of  the  other  body.  Our 
resolution  as  drawn  would  go  through  in- 
stantly— almost  instantly,  in  my  opinion. 

Then  I  hope  we  can  begin  to  move  on 
all  these  other  authorization  and  appro- 
priation bills,  moving  the  appropriation 
bills  in  a  reasonable  time  after  the  au- 
thorization bills  have  been  enacted. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  this  Congress 
go  down  as  a  Congress  which  failed  to 
do  its  job — as  a  Congress  which  dawdled. 
We  have  done  a  lot  of  productive  work 
thus  far  in  the  session,  but  the  proof  of 
the  pudding  will  be  what  we  do  during 
the  nth  and  12th  months  of  the  year. 
That  is  the  period  of  time  when  we  can 
really  wrap  this  session  up  and  do  a  great 
job  for  the  American  people.  We  can 
then  go  before  the  voters  next  year, 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  tell 
them  we  have  not  failed,  but  in  a  work- 
manlike and  orderly  way  we  have  done 
our  duty  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man is  proposing  a  continuing  resolution 
to  allow  the  departments  and  agencies  to 
continue  until  the  action  on  the  appro- 
priation bills  is  completed.  Eight  bills  for 
1970  have  passed  the  House;  five  are  yet 
to  pass  the  House. 

If  those  who  want  to  authorize  more 
money  will  try  to  get  the  Senate  to  pass 
those  bills,  then  in  those  areas  where  the 
House  has  increased  the  appropriations 
the  departments  will  have  those  funds; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
is  right. 

It  does  not  behoove  the  other  body  to 
ask  us  to  dance  to  their  tune,  and  we 
would  .not  do  it.  It  does  not  behoove  this 
body  to  ask  the  other  body  to  dance  to 
our  tune,  and  they  would  not  do  it. 

There  is  a  certain  degree  of  orderliness 
which  many,  many  decades  have  built 


into  our  system.  We  have  to  stay  with  it, 
and,  of  course,  improve  it  if  we  want  to  be 
effective. 

But  we  do  not  want  to  throw  a  monkey 
wrench  into  the  machinery,  and  produce 
chaos.  We  could  do  that  today. 

Mr.  EnriNS  of  Tennessee.  I  want  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  and  urge  the  House  to  adopt 
this  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  my 
remarks  are  clear.  I  would  be  glad  to  re- 
spond, if  any  Member  wishes  to  ask  a 
question  of  me  in  regard  to  the  pending 
resolution.  I  believe  we  will  be  on  sound 
ground  with  this  resolution. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  deny  the  other 
body  the  right  to  act  on  its  bills,  any 
more  than  it  can  deny  us  the  right  to  act 
on  bills  before  us. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
CoHELAN)  asked  me  to  yield,  and  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  com- 
ment on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  get  a  bill  in  2  weeks'  time. 
Would  the  gentleman  be  willing  to  agree 
that  there  is  some  disagreement  as  to 
whether  that  is  going  to  come  to  pass? 

Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  are  some  very  informed  people 
who  advise  us — at  least,  who  advise  me; 
and  I  happen  to  believe  what  they  are 
telling  me — that  it  is  very  imlikely,  be- 
cause of  the  scheduling  of  witnesses  and 
the  programing  of  action  in  the  other 
body,  that  we  will  get  a  bill  back  here 
until  some  time  in  December?  I  believe 
we  heard  one  suggestion  it  would  go  into 
January. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Let  me  answer  the  ques- 
tion, and  then  I  will  yield  further, 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  question  is,  can  I 
assure  the  gentleman  what  the  other 
body  will  do?  I  cannot  even  assure  the 
gentleman  what  this  body  will  do.  Of 
course  I  cannot.  The  gentleman  knows 
that. 

All  I  can  say  is  I  have  been  told  by 
the  highest  authorities  in  the  other  body, 
the  people  who  deal  most  directly  with 
it,  that  they  expect  to  report  the  HEW 
bill  in  about  2  weeks. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party  to 
a  sandbagging  operation,  which  might 
cause  a  great  difficulty  in  cooperation  as 
we  try  to  close  up  the  work  of  this  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  COHELAN,  The  gentleman  is 
aware,  is  he  not,  that  there  is  a  very 
substantial  group  of  Senators  who  are 
supporting  the  principle  that  will  be  in- 
herent in  the  amendment  I  will  offer  at 
the  appropriate  time? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Let  us  stop  there. 

I  am  not  aware  that  a  large  part  of  the 
other  body — and  we  must  be  parlia- 
mentai-y — is  supporting  the  unorthodox 
procedure  of  sandbagging  the  Senate 
through  forcing  the  Members  to  accept 
an  appropriation  of  over  $900  million 
which  they  have  not  yet  considered. 

No,  I  would  not;  and,  if  I  may  have 
the  gentleman's  attention,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  the  other  body  will  approve  or  prob- 
ably support  the  Joelson  amendment  and 
increase  the  funds  provided.  That  is  an 
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entirely  different  mfttter.  If  Members 
there  wish  to  do  It,  they  can  do  It  In 
the  regular  bill.  But  I  do  not  think  the 
other  body  wants  to  permit  us  to  eaQ  the 
tune  while  thegr  dance  on  this  sort  of  an 
unorthodox  approach  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  If  the  genOeman  will 
yield  further.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  regret  very  i^uch  that  I  am  In  the  po- 
sition of  havliig  to  challenge  my  chair- 
man, but  unf(^rtunately  we  are  in  dis- 
agreement. I  hope  that  the  chairman  at 
this  point,  before  he  leaves  his  basic  re- 
marks, will  tell  the  House  exactly  what 
is  at  issue.  Tht  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia does  not  eajoy  the  role  he  is  playing. 
There  must  be  some  strong  motive  for 
his  concern.  It  so  happens  that  the  issue 
revolves  around  $733  million  plus,  and 
they  involve  two — at  least  two  and 
more — very  cifltical  categories,  as  the 
gentleman  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  involv- 
ing title  I,  which  is  the  aid  to  education 
for  disadvantaged  children  and  voca- 
tional educati(}n.  As  I  will  point  out  to 
you  In  my  own  remarks,  these  are 
critical.  j 

"  Mr.'  :&fAH01f .  If  the  gentleman  will 
point  Qiat  out.  I  will  yield  him  time, 
but  the  gentlesian  a^ked  me  what  is  at 
issue. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAHOI^.  What  is  at  issue  Is  the 
principle  of  good  government;  a  principle 
of  orderly  procedure;  a  principle  of 
comity;  a  principle  of  effectiveness  in 
government.  Tjiat  is  what  is  befoie  us. 
The  issue  is  whether  or  not  we  should 
proceed  in  ani  orderly  way  which  has 
the  best  opportunity  of  bringing  about  a 
successful  end!  product  or  whether  we 
shall  try  to  make  out  of  the  continuing 
resolution,  whiph  should  be  enacted  in- 
to law  by  Priclay,  an  appropriation  bill 
in  order  to  provide  funds  for  certain  ed- 
ucational purpJDses.  which  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate — and 
probably  a  miajority  of  them — would 
support  when  presented  to  them  under 
the  orderly  prqcesses  of  government.  So 
that  is  what  is 'at  issue.  It  is  a  principle 
deeply  rooted  }n  the  procedures  of  the 
House,  and  I  must  say  that  without 
orderly  procedures  we  cannot  effectively 
legislate.  I 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentlenian  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.        i 

Mr.  SMITH  I  of  Iowa.  The  chairman 
knows  that  I  am  for  more  money  for 
title  I  in  this  bill.  I  think  they  are  short- 
changing them  in  the  -ill,  but,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  that  money  is  not  going  to 
be  distributed  in  November,  anyway,  and 
whether  we  mape  the  increase  in  the  ap- 
propriations through  this  continuing  res- 
olution or  the  pill  that  comes  out  of  the 
Senate  will  noil  make  5  hours  of  differ- 
ence in  the  tinJe  that  it  is  distributed  to 
the  States.  Is  thjat  not  correct? 

Mr.  MAHONi  The  gentleman  Is  emi- 
nently correct.  For  those  who  understand 
it.  I  think  you  would  vote  for  the  contin- 
uing resolution jwithout  amending  it,  but 
if  you  vote  to  4niend  it.  why  not  put  in 
the  money  and  bay,  "Well,  we  passed  the 
Joelson  amendiient.  so  let  us  repass  it, 
and  let  us  repaes  the  antipollution  pro- 
vision for  $600  pullion,  and  let  us  repass 
other  program^  that  have  been  before 


us.  and  let  us  make  the  other  body  take 
them  all  in  one  lump  regardless  of  what 
the  situation  over  there  is  and  what  the 
deadline  is."  The  deadline  is  Friday 
night.  October  31.  This  is  the  height  of 
irresponsibility,  In  my  judgment. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  For  a  question  I  will 
yield. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  chairman  is 
aware,  is  he  not,  that  there  are  227 
Members  of  this  body  that  have  in  the 
hopper  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today?  Two 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  Members. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  are  aware  that  sup- 
porters of  the  proposed  amendment  have 
announced  from  day  to  day,  "We  have 
certain  people  committed."  Well,  of 
course,  they  are  committed.  And  they 
have  introduced  resolutions.  This  is  no 
problem.  They  have  shown  that  they  are 
in  favor  of  the  higher  figure  for  educa- 
tion which  was  passed  by  the  House,  and 
this  figure  they  will  likely  be  able  to 
acquire  when  the  other  body  takes  action 
in  the  regular  way  on  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill,  and,  there  is  nothing 
inconsistent  about  the  members  who  in- 
troduced resolutions  calling  for  fuller 
and  greater  amount  which  no  doubt  will 
be  forthcoming  within  a  month  or  less 
than  that,  also  supporting  the  pending 
resolution. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
many  of  those  who  put  those  resolutions 
in  did  so  under  a  different  set  of  circum- 
stances? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  course. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And  before  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  came  out  with  this 
continuing  resolution,  and  that  only  oc- 
curred last  Thursday? 

Is  it  not  true  that  about  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  of  additional  money  will  be 
available  for  spending  under  the  resolu- 
tion than  under  the  previous  resolution 
which  will  expire  on  the  last  day  of 
October? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes ;  we  are  operating  in 
an  entirely  different  atmosphere  and  in 
an  entirely  different  state  of  facts.  And, 
when  Members  expressing  their  desire  to 
hold  to  the  higher  figures,  if  they  will 
look  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the 
Record  at  page  31649  of  this  morning's 
Record,  they  will  find  where  the  money 
goes.  Further,  if  they  are  interested  in 
impacted  areas  they  will  note  that  an 
additional  $319  million,  will  be  available 
not  because  of  any  special  treatment  but 
because  of  the  resolution  which  places  it 
above  the  minimum  level  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  a  total  of  $506  million. 
You  will  get  more  for  libraries  and  more 
for  NDEA  and  more  for  most  all  of  these 
programs  which  I  am  sure  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  Members  support. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  wholeheartedly 
and  unequivocally  support  the  position 


taken  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Now,  he  has  alluded  to  but  not  spe- 
cifically said  that  because  of  the  problem 
that  might  arise  between  the  House  and 
the  other  body,  we  might  have  a  road- 
block in  the  completion  of  affirmative 
action  on  the  continuing  resolution  prior 
to  midnight.  October  31. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  not  only  might.  I 
think  we  would  have. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  did  not  want 
to  put  words  in  the  mouth  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  but  he  has  cer- 
tainly hinted  that  this  might  be  a  prob- 
ability. I  just  urge  people  who  want  to 
upset  the  decision  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  that  if  they  do,  they  will 
have  the  principal  blame  if  there  is  no 
continuing  resolution  approved  by  the 
Congress  by  October  31,  which  means,  of 
course,  there  will  not  be  any  authority 
or  any  pay  for  most  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  civilian  or  military,  or 
compensation  for  Members  of  the  legis- 
lative branch,  nor  will  there  be  any  funds 
available  for  the  payment  of  services  to 
those  suppliers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  just  hope  they  will  take  that  into 
consideration. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding.  The  gen- 
tleman is  of  course  one  of  the  ablest 
chairmen  of  the  House,  one  of  our  most 
beloved  and  distinguished  Members.  He 
is  making  a  very  eloquent  statement  in 
behalf  of  orderly  procedure.  The  gentle- 
man and  I  have  discussed  this  many 
times,  this  very  issue. 

Does  there  ever  come  a  time,  may  I 
ask  my  friend,  when  the  House  can  as- 
sert Itself  by  a  continuing  resolution, 
which  carries  with  it  much  more  com- 
pulsion than  a  regular  bill,  on  an  issue 
on  which  the  House  has  emphatically 
expressed  itself? 

In  other  words,  if  the  other  body 
never  passes  the  HEW  bill,  does  there 
ever  come  a  time  when  the  House  might 
use  this  device  as  a  means  of  trjring  to 
get  this  issue  finally  resolved? 

Mr.  MAHON.  As  I  see  it,  I  believe 
there  is  enough  blame  to  pass  around 
among  the  two  Houses.  I  am  sure  the 
other  body  will  act,  and  will  act  within 
the  next  few  weeks,  so  that  there  is  no 
real  problem  here.  And  blackmail  is  not 
a  very  effective  procedure. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Does  the  gentleman  call 
it  blackmail — and  I  have  tried  all  the 
way  through  to  support  the  gentleman — 
but  does  the  gentleman  call  it  blackmail 
to  insist  that  a  program,  the  funding  of 
which  should  be  made  before  Septem- 
ber 1.  should  at  least  be  made  before 
January  1 ? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No.  I  would  not  say  that 
is  blackmail.  We  passed  our  bill  on 
July  31. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MAHON.  And  next  year,  if  I  can 
get  the  support  of  this  House,  and  if  the 
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authorizations  are  available,  I  believe  I 
can  see  to  It  that  the  education  bill  is 
passed  by  April  1,  and  I  will  try  to 
persuade  the  other  body  to  do  likewise, 
and  then  the  schools  would  know  in  ad- 
vance what  the  situation  is.  This  is 
highly  desirable. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Would  the  gentleman 
have  the  same  viewpoint  that  he  has  now 
30  days  from  now  if  a  continuing  reso- 
lution were  again  to  be  presented  on  this 
same  subject? 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  we  keep  the  November 
30  date  in  this  resolution  there  would 
have  to  be  another  continuing  resolu- 
tion in  late  November,  and  I  would  hope 

that  by  that  time 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Would  the  gentleman 
have  the  same  view  with  regard  to  this 
item?  Because  there  are  certain  areas 
that  are  not  well  funded  in  the  continu- 
ing resolution  such  as  title  I,  ESEA, 
NDEA  student  loans,  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  others — would  the  gentleman 
feel  that  30  days  from  now  the  House 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  insist 
by  a  continuing  resolution  if  no  action 
has  been  forthcoming  by  the  other  body? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  the  principle 
is  the  same,  and  right  is  right,  but  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  issue  arising  because 
I  believe  that  the  other  body  will  act 
within  the  month. 

But  does  my  able  leader,  who  is  sup- 
porting me  in  this  plea  to  the  House,  feel 
that  the  other  body  should  be  able  to 
compel  us,  for  example,  to  take  action 
on  a  particular  bill,  regardless  of  Com- 
mittee considerations?  I  do  not  think  so. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  in  many  instances  the  other  body 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  put  completely  ir- 
relevant material  on  House  bills  which 
some  Members  of  the  House  have  con- 
sidered to  be  an  effrontery.  But  we  have 
a  very  important  issue  at  stake  here,  and 
that  is  the  House's  commitment,  long 
since  expressed,  by  a  2  to  1  vote,  for 
better  fimding,  and  more  prompt  fund- 
ing of  Federal  aid  to  various  educational 
activities. 

That  as  well  as  orderly  procedure  is 
also  a  principle  which  demands  our  at- 
tention, as  I  see  it.  I  want  to  support  the 
gentleman,  the  gentleman  knows  that — 
but  I  do  not  want  it  said  that  this  Con- 
gress is  using  procedures  which  many 
may  think  are  archaic  procedures  to  de- 
feat the  cause  of  education  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Let  me  say,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  permit  me,  that  there  is  no  ef- 
fort to  defeat  the  cause  of  education. 
That  Issue  is  not  now  before  the  House. 
But  let  me  also  say  this.  The  school  year 
is  well  underway.  This  is  almost  Novem- 
ber. Schools  cannot  now  hire  teachers  for 
this  semester.  They  can  spend  money  on 
some  other  programs,  but  they  cannot 
hire  teachers  for  the  first  semester.  They 
will  not  want  to  use  them  imtll  the  next 
semester  begins,  and  that  will  be  about 
February. 

It  was  very  important  to  have  this 
money  before  September  first,  and  it 
should  have  been  available  by  July.  But 
now.  a  couple  of  weeks  does  not  make 
the  difference  it  would  have  made  earlier 
in  the  year  because  the  time  when  they 
could  have  used  certain  funds  effectively 
is  past. 


But  they  will  be  able  to  use  all  of  the 
funds  finally  appropriated  for  impacted 
aid  in  the  regular  Labor-HEW  bill.  In- 
cidently.  last  year  50  percent  of  the 
money  appropriated  for  assistance  to  im- 
pacted school  districts  was  not  actuaUy 
paid  until  several  months  after  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

These  funds  are  not  generally  paid  in 
full  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
What  school  districts  wants  is  the  assur- 
ance that  the  funds  wUl  be  made  avail- 
able. They  certainly  have  that  assurance 
because  everybody  knows  that  the  House 
is  not  going  to  back  down  in  its  determi- 
nation to  provide  fimds  imder  the  Joel- 
son  amendment,  and  everybody  knows 
that  the  other  body  is  in  all  likelihood 
going  to  increase  appropriations  for  edu- 
cation rather  than  reduce  them,  if  they 
are  not  goaded  by  our  actions  into  doing 
something  otherwise. 

So  I  think  we  have  nothing  to  fear  but 
fear  itself.  If  we  will  just  stick  to  our 
knitting  and  have  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  ses- 
sions for  most  of  the  next  2  months  we 
can  come  out  of  this  Congress  with  the 
colors  flying  and  make  a  good  report  to 
the  folks  when  we  go  home  at  Christmas- 
time. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  has 
statei  the  case  with  his  usual  eloquence 
and  force.  I  am  very  happy  the  gentle- 
man has  said  that  he  wUl  try  to  get  a 
bill  out  before  April  1.  What  disturbs  me 
is  the  long  delay  v/hich  educator  after 
educator  has  told  me  has  caused  him  all 
kinds  of  trouble  while  waiting  for  the 
Congress  to  act.  Of  course,  while  Novem- 
ber is  not  a  lot  later  than  July,  it  is  a  lit- 
tle bit  earlier  than  December  and  Decem- 
ber is  a  little  earlier  than  January. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  help  to  get 
this  thing  over  before  it  is  necessary  to 
ask  for  another  continuing  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  certainly  help  m 
any  way  that  I  can. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Let  me  say  this.  We  have 
had  advance  funding  for  some  of  these 
programs.  But  you  know  what  the  truth 
is.  we  cannot  now  do  this  for  next  year 
because  while  the  House  has  passed  an 
authorization  bill,  it  has  not  been  passed 
by  the  other  body.  So  we  cannot  provide 
advance  funding. 

While  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
gets  the  heat,  the  legislative  committees 
must  realize  that  if  they  want  a  bill  early 
next  year  on  education,  if  they  will  give 
us  the  authorization.  I  can  guarantee 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations — 
and  I  have  spoken  to  the  members  of  the 
committee — will  pass  it.  And  if  we  can 
get  the  other  body  to  move,  we  can  give 
om-  education  people  the  notice  that  they 
deserve. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LANDRUM.  What  is  the  difference, 
please,  between  the  amount  of  money  in 
the  continuing  resolution  for  education 
and  the  appropriation  bill  which  the 
House  passed  and  sent  over  to  the  other 
bodyon  July  31? 

Mr.  MAHON.  About  $700  million. 
Mr.  LANDRUM.  This  is  $700  million 
under  the  appropriation  bill? 


Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  The  committee  res- 
olution is  about  $310  million  above  the 
budget  for  the  entire  Office  of  Education, 
and  is  about  $600  million  above  the  rate 
that  is  presently  authorized.  These  fig- 
ures are  totals,  of  course.  But  we  have 
passed  the  regular  annual  appropriation 
bill  and  sent  it  to  the  other  body  and 
they  will  take  action  on  it. 

If  Members  will  please  turn  to  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks  in  the  Record  which 
is  on  page  31649  of  yesterday's  Record, 
they  will  find  this  information  presented 
in  some  detail. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LANDRUM.  How  much  more 
money  is  in  this  continuing  resolution  for 
impacted  aid  than  there  is  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  that  the  House  passed  on 
July  31? 

Mr.  MAHON.  $319  million. 
Mr.  LANDRUM.  There  is  $319  million 
more  in  this  resolution? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  is  $319  million 
more  in  this  resolution,  bringing  the  total 
up  to  $506  million,  which  is  the  appro- 
priation level  of  last  year.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  will  be  increased. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  further  for  one  question? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LANDRUM.  Why  is  there  more 
money  in  this  continuing  resolution  for 
impacted  aid  at  this  stage  of  the  game 
than  it  was  to  have  in  it  July  1  ? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Now  let  us  look  at  the 
situation  very  carefully  here.  On  July  1 
the  resolution  provided  that  if  the  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1970  had  not  been  passed, 
the  various  agencies  of  government 
would  operate  at  the  level  of  last  year's 
appropriation  or  the  budget  whichever 
V/ELS  low6r. 

In  this  instance  the  budget  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon  was  the  lowest  figure  so  we 
operated  on  the  basis  of  the  budget  of 
President  Nixon. 

But  the  House  did  act  on  the  31st  of 
July  on  the  Labor-HEW  bill.  Under  the 
resolution  now  before  us,  the  program 
will  operate  at  the  level  of  last  year's 
appropriation  or  the  level  provided  in 
the  House  passed  bill— whichever  is  low- 
er. Last  year'.s  level  is  lower  but  it  is  $319 
million  more  than  the  budget.  We  no 
longer  take  into  accoimt  the  budget  fig- 
ure in  determining  th«  operating  level. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  In  the  event  the  other 
body  should  not  act  favorably  upon  the 
appropriation  bill  which  the  House  sent 
over  to  them,  and  particularly  not  act 
favorably  upon  the  section  dealing  with 
title  I.  on  vocational  education,  would 
that  have  an  effect  on  the  continuing 
program  under  title  I  of  vocational  edu- 
cation? Would  not  vocational  education 
be  bankrupted  in  that  situation? 

Mr.  MAHON.  You  see,  we  viH  eo  to 
conference  with  the  other  body  'The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Flood) 
is  no  poor  advocate. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  on  that  point. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
problem  there. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  My  concern.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  the  concern 
of  many  others,  is  that  we  do  nothing 
here  to  retard  the  growth  and  develop- 
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ment  needed  in  the  field  of  vocational 
education.  Wlkat  I  fear  is  that  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  as  reported  by  the  dls- 
tlngwshed  chairman  and  his  able  com- 
mittee is  abcwt  to  do  something  that 
would  banlcrupt  the  vocational  education 
program. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
the  slightest  doubt  about  the  continu- 
ance of  the  vocational  education  pro- 
gram. I  think;  this  House  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  that  program,  and  I  expect  the 
other  body  isj  also.  We  will  know  in  2 
weeks,  if  we  cin  rely  upon  the  informa- 
tion which  wejhave.  So  I  think  the  safer 
course  is  to  follow  the  rule  of  reason  and 
a  good  procedure  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  time,      j 

Mr.  JONASJ  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHOli.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  lA  point  that  has  not  been 
mentioned  whjch  wUl  more  or  less  an- 
swer the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  and  ^t  is  that  the  continuing 
resolution  thatj  is  before  the  House  today 
is  not .»  Permknent  continuing  resolu- 
tion. ._.  I 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  Will  last  for  just  1 
month,  as  we  qave  reported  it. 

Mr.  JONASJ  It  will  have  to  be  re- 
viewed, reconsidered,  renewed  and  new 
action  taken  ai  the  end  of  November  Is 
that  not  true?] 
Mr.  MAHONj  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JONAS.  1  So  how  could  any  pro- 
gram go  bankrupt  in  one  month  when 
they  are  authorized  by  the  committee 
resolution  to  continue  spending  at  last 
year's  level?      , 

Mr.  MAHON jl  conferred  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert) 
the  majority  leader,  and  it  was  upon  his 
recommendatioh  that  we  made  it  for  the 
1  month.  We  realize  that  this  Is  a  short 
period  of  time  |with  Thanksgiving  com- 
ing; nevertheless,  the  end  of  the  year  is 
approaching,  too.  So  I  would  think  under 
all  the  circumstances  you  can  support 
with  confldenci  the  resolution  that  is 
before  you.        I 

coMMrrrms  repoIit  and  related  fact  sheet 

ON  THE  CO;TTINinNG  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave  granted, 
and  in  order  that  the  Record  will  con- 
tain in  one  plac4  a  more  precise  and  con- 
nected explanation  of  the  proposal  of 
the  committee  on  appropriations,  I  in- 
clude pertinent  excerpts  from  the  com- 
mittee report  ojf  Thursday  last,  and  a 
related  fact  she^t  which  also  appeared  in 
this  morning's  Kecord. 

Prom  the  report  of  the  committee. 

PDRPOSE  I  IT  THE  RESOLUTION 


This  resolution 


Is  to  supply  funds  to  con- 


tinue, after  Octolier  31.  1969,  those  govern- 
mental  functions 


Only  two  of  the 
prlation  bills  for 
to  the   President 
appropriation  bill 


and  activities  for  which 
the  applicable  annual  appropriation  acts  for 
the  current  Hscalj  year  1970  are  not  signed 
Into  law  by  Octoba-  31. 

The  Joint  resolution,  as  reported,  takes 
the  place  of  the  me  under  which  virtually 
all  of  the  Government  has  operated  since 
beginning  of  the  current 
I  Law  91-33,  approved  June 
30.  1969),  and  wh  ch  by  its  terms  expires  on 
October  31. 

13  regular  annual  appro- 

iflcal  1970  have  been  sent 

The  Trcfisury-Poet  Office 

was  signed  Into  law  on 


September  29.  The  Interior  {H>proprlatlon  bill 
was  cleared  to  the  President  on  October  16. 
Thus  prompt  enactment  of  another  resolu- 
tion Is  essential  to  avoid  Interruption  of  au- 
thority and  funds  for  on-going  programs 
and  activities  pending  final  determinations 
on  their  budgets. 

TIME    PERIOD    OF   THE    RESOLUTION 

The  resolution  would  become  effective  the 
day  after  the  current  one  expires;  namely, 
on  November  1.  and  continue  for  not  more 
than  30  days;  the  terminal  date  is  Novem- 
ber 30.  By  Its  terms  thtf  resoluUon — and  this 
is  standard  to  continuing  resolutions — ceases 
to  apply  to  programs  and  activities  as  and 
when  the  applicable  regular  bills  in  which 
they  are  funded  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
are  enacted  Into  law.  and  in  any  event  ex- 
pires altogether  on  November  30.  Anything 
shorter  than  this  would  be  unrealistic  in 
view  of  the  present  unlcnowns  surrounding 
flnallzatlon  of  leglslaUve  action  on  some  of 
the  annual  authorization  and  appropriation 
bills. 

THRUST   OF   THE    RESOLUTION 

Consistent  with  the  proposition  that  con- 
tinuing resolutions  are  designed  to  serve 
basically  as  stopgap  measures  to  tide  matters 
over  for  relatively  short  periods  of  time  pend- 
ing flnallzatlon  of  the  regular  bills  for  the 
year,  extensions  of  continuing  resolutions  in 
the  past  have  almost  always  been  in  the 
simple  form  of  extending  the  expiration  date, 
leaving  the  provisions  of  the  original  resolu- 
tion otherwise  unchanged  from  what  they 
had  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year.  They  were  not  originally  intended  to 
serve  more  or  less  indefinitely  as  the  basis  for 
operations  long  after  the  bills  that  were 
pending  when  the  continuing  resolution 
went  Into  effect  on  July  1  had  moved  signifi- 
cantly through  the  legislative  process. 

The  Interpretation  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution is  determined  by  the  legislative 
status  of  a  particular  bill  on  July  1.  The  July 
1  rate  remains  in  effect  until  the  bill  becomes 
law.  The  rates  used  to  determine  the  amounts 
temporarily  appropriated  for  operations  dif- 
fer, depending  upon  where  a  bill  is  on 
July  1.  and  remain  applicable  to  the  programs 
and  activities  until  the  particular  regiUar 
bill  becomes  law. 

A  third  of  the  fiscal  year  has  now  passed, 
and  since  July  1,  five  more  of  the  annual 

bills   have   been   voted   on   by   the   House 

additional  to  the  three  the  House  had  passed 
before  July  1.  Pour  of  those  eight  have  also 
cleared  the  other  body,  and  two  of  the  four 
have  cleared  Congress;  the  other  two  are 
pending  In  conference.  The  remaining  five  of 
the  13  regular  annual  bills  remain  In  the 

same  position  they  occupied  on  July  1 in 

the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations; 
four  of  them  depend  significantly  on  author- 
ization bills  that  have  not  been  leglslativelv 
finalized. 

To  accommodate  to  this  significantly 
changed  sltuaUon,  a  modification  of  the 
continuing  resolution  in  relation  to  the  prac- 
tice of  previous  years  is  now  deemed  ap- 
propriate. Therefore,  the  accompanying  reso- 
lution provides.  In  substance,  that  the  posi- 
tion of  each  bill  on  November  1  would  sub- 
stitute for  the  position  of  each  such  bill  on 
July  1.  In  many  programs  and  activities  this 
will  make  no  difference  In  the  rate  of  opera- 
tions; in  others  It  will,  depending  on  what 
amount  one  or  both  Houses  have  voted  for 
them. 
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SPECIFIC  FEATURES  OP  THE  RESOLUTION 

1.  As  to  programs  and  activities  in  bills 
not  passed  by  the  House  by  October  31,  the 
rate  for  operations  is  one  not  in  excess  of  the 
fiscal  1969  rate  or  the  rate  provided  in  the 
1970  budget  estimate,  whichever  is  lower,  and 
under  the  more  restrictive  authority.  This 
is  identical  to  the  concept  under  the  existing 
resolution  with  respect  to  bills  that  had  not 
passed  the  House  by  last  June  30. 

In  other  words,  the  same  ground  rules  now 


in  effect  would  continue  to  apply  to  the  fol- 
lowing  bUU:  Transportation;  Defense;  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  Military  Construction;  and 
Foreign  Assistance;  plus  some  of  the  items 
listed  separately  In  section  101(b)  of  the 
existing  resolution  that  have  not  yet  been 
Incorporated  In  a  bill  already  voted  on. 

2.  As  to  programs  and  acUvities  in  bills 
passed  by  both  Houses  but  not  signed  into 
law  by  October  31,  the  rate  for  operations 
with  respect  to  Items  not  in  disagreement 
between  the  two  Houses  would  be  the 
amount  In  the  bill.  This  is  identical  to  the 
concept  under  the  existing  resolution  for 
any  bills  that  may  have  passed  both  Houses 
by  June  30. 

For  such  Items  not  in  disagreement  In  any 
bills  that  had  passed  the  House  but  not  the 
Senate  by  June  30.  the  rate  for  operations 
switches  from  the  lower  of  the  fiscal  1969 
rate  or  the  House  rate  to  the  amount  In  the 
bill.  The  1969  rate  would  no  longer  enter 
into  the  picture. 

For  such  Items  In  both  versions  of  a  bill 
but  In  differing  amounts,  the  rate  for  opera- 
tions would  be  the  lower  of  the  two  amounts. 
This  is  identical  to  the  concept  under  the 
existing  resolution  for  any  bills  that  may 
have  passed  both  Houses  by  June  30. 

For  such  Items  In  differing  amounts  In  a 
bill  that  had  passed  the  House  but  not  the 
Senate  by  June  30.  the  rate  for  operations 
switches  from  the  lower  of  the  fiscal  1969 
rate  or  the  House  rate  to  the  House  or  Senate 
rate,  whichever  Is  lower.  The  1969  rate  would 
no  longer  enter  into  the  picture. 

As  to  Items  included  in  only  one  version  of 
a  bill,  the  fiscal  1969  rate  for  operations  or  the 
one  House  rate,  whichever  Is  lower,  would 
apply.  Allowing  for  a  special  provision  with 
respect  to  Senate  items  traditionally  omitted 
from  the  legislative  bill  in  the  House,  this  is 
identical  to  the  concept  under  the  existing 
resolution. 

As  of  today,  these  provisions  would  apply 
to  the  following  bills:  Agriculture  and  Leg- 
islative. 

3.  As  to  programs  and  activities  in  bills 
passed  by  the  House  but  not  the  Senate  by 
October  31.  the  rate  for  operations  would  be 
the  fiscal  1969  rate  or  the  House  rate,  which- 
ever is  lower.  This  is  identical  to  the  concept 
under  the  existing  resolution  for  the  three 
bills  that  had  passed  the  House  by  June  30. 
This  would  be  a  switch  from  the  lower  of  the 
fiscal  1969  rate  or  the  fiscal  1970  budget  esti- 
mate rate  for  operations.  The  1970  budget 
estimate  rate  would  no  longer  enter  into  the 
picture. 

As  of  today,  this  would  apply  to  the  follow- 
ing bills:  Labor-HEW;  Independent  Offlces- 
HUD;  State-Justlce-Commerce-Judiciary; 
and  Public  Works-AEC. 

PROVISIONS  GENERALLY   APPLICABLE 

The  accompanying  resolution  repeats  a 
number  of  provisions  that  have  become 
standardized  In  continuing  resolutions  over 
the  years.  Specifically: 

Section  105  makes  it  clear  that  the  reso- 
lution does  not  augment  the  appropriation 
made  for  a  given  item  in  the  regular  1970 
bills,  as  follows: 

Expenditures  made  pursuant  to  this  Joint 
resolution  shall  be  charged  to  the  applicable 
appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization  when- 
ever a  bill  in  which  such  applicable  appro- 
prlation,  fund,  or  authorization  is  contained 
Is  enacted  into  law. 

Section  102  provides  that  the  resolution 
ceases  to  apply  to  an  agency  or  activity  con- 
current with  approval  by  the  President  of 
an  applicable  appropriation  bill  in  which 
provision  for  such  agency  or  activity  is  made. 
Thus  the  scope  of  the  continuing  resolution 
constricts  as  each  bill  is  enacted;  the  reso- 
lution frill  be  wholly  inoperative  after  the 
last  bill  for  1970  is  approved,  or  November 
30,  1969,  whichever  first  occurs. 
Section  104  is  self-explanatory. 

Section  106  forbids  tHe  us«  of  funds  pro- 
vided in  the  Joint  resolution  to  initiate  any 
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new  project  or  activity  or  to  resume  any 
which  was  not  being  conducted  In  fiscal 
1969. 

Section  103  also  follows  the  stereotyped 
form  of  previous  continuing  resolutions  in 
waiving  the  time  periods  set  forth  In  31 
U.S.C.  66S(d)(2)  for  the  submission  and 
approval  of  papers  on  the  apportionments 
of  funds.  This  In  nowise  waives  the  basic 
requirement  In  the  law  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  funds  over  the  year  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  but  merely 
dispenses  vTlth  considerable  paperwork  tha.t 
as  a  practical  matter  cannot  be  usefully  ap- 
plied to  temporary  appropriation  provisions. 

Section  107  repeats  section  107  of  the  exist- 
ing resolution,  authorizing  deficiency  appor- 
tionments for  1970  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
meet  statutory  i>ay  Increases  not  specifically 
provided  In  the  individual  1970  budgets  or 
appropriations.  This  refers  generally  to  the 
pay  raises  granted  primarily  by  or  pursuant 
to  Public  t.aws  90-206  and  90-207.  generally 
effective  last  July  1.  The  line-item  budgets 
for  1970  did  not  make  specific  allowance  for 
these  added  costs;  only  a  l-Une  amount  was 
Included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 

EXPENDITURE     CEILING     PROVISION 

Title  IV  of  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1969,  sets  an  overall  celling 
on  budget  ouUays  (expenditures  and  net 
lending)  for  fiscal  1970  at  a  beginning  figure 
$1  billion  below  the  President's  April  15 
Budget  Review  projection.  The  celling  Is  ad- 
justable, depending  on  congressional  actions 
or  inactions  on  the  budget,  and  to  a  limited 
extent  depending  on  overruns  in  certain  so- 
called  uncontrollable  items  not  requiring 
annual   legislative   appropriation   action. 

The  accompanying  resolution.  In  section 
103,  repeats  the  provision  In  section  103  of 
the  existing  resolution  making  clear  the  in- 
tent that  interim  operations  under  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  shall  In  nowise  contravene 
the  provisions  of  such  title  IV. 

The  fact  sheet  which  I  prepared  and 
released  on  the  27th  follows: 

(Note. — For  impacted  aid  and  other  edu- 
cation programs,  see  items  10  and  11.) 

Committee  Continuing  Resolution — Fact 

Sheet  (H.J.  Res.  966) 

A.  the  purposes  op  continuing  resolutions 

1.  Continuing  resolutions  are  not  appro- 
priation bills  In  the  usual  sense.  They  do  not 
make  additional  appropriations.  TTiey  merely 
make  interim  advances  that  are  chargeable 
against  whatever  amounts  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  finally  appropriate  in  the  regular 
annual  bills. 

2.  Continuing  resolutions  are  nothing  but 
interim,  stop-gap  measures  necessary  to  keep 
government  functions  operating  on  a  ration- 
ally minimum  basis  between  July  1  and  en- 
actment of  the  regular  authorization  and 
appropriation  bills.  They  are  designed  to 
preserve  the  Integrity  and  options  of  the 
regular  authorization  and  appropriations 
processes  in  the  committees  and  in  both 
Houses. 

3.  Continuing  resolutions  were  never  de- 
signed and  never  intended  to  "get  ahead  of 
the  regular  order",  i.e.,  to  resolve  weighty, 
substantive,  legislative  or  appropriation  is- 
sues outside  the  framework  of  the  regular 
bills.  (If  they  were  so  used,  a  Pandora's  box 
of  disruptive  and  disorderly  actions  could 
well  result.) 

4.  Continuing  resolutions  have  always  been 
designed  to  avoid  controversy  so  as  to  secure 
prompt  enactment,  else  they  would  Jeopard- 
ize orderly  processes  and  orderly  continuation 
of  essential  governmental  functions. 

5.  Continuing  resolutions  are  thus  a 
growth,  bom  of  long — and  successful — ex- 
perience. They  have  become  standardized  in 
their  concepts  and  specific  provisions.  They 
apply  universally,  and  conslstentiy,  to  all  de- 
partments and  agencies.  The  basic  concept 
over  the  years  Is  this: 
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Legislative  statiu  of  an 
appropriation  bUl 
when  continuing 
resolution  be- 

comes effective: 

When  neither  House 
has  acted 


When  passed  House 
but  not  Senate 


When    passed    both 
House  and  Senate 


Continuing  resolu- 
tion funding 
level  is  always: 

Tlie  budget  esti- 
mate or  last 
year's  level, 

whichever  is  low- 
er. 

Last  year's  level 
or  House  level, 
whichever  is  low- 
er. 

The  action  of  the 
two  Houses;  or  If 
In  disagreement, 
the  lower  of  the 
two. 

B.   THE  committee  RESOLUTION    (H.J.  RES.   966) 

6.  The  committee  resolution  follows  the 
basic  concepts  of  past  resolutions.  It  Is  a  30- 
day  resolution — for  November  only. 

7.  The  committee  resolution  makes  a 
change  In  the  application  of  the  concept  and 
thus  In  the  effect  on  some  operations,  by 
taking  account  of  congressional  actions  on 
appropriation  bills  since  July  1  when  the 
current  resolution  went  into  effect. 

8.  The  Committee  resolution  makes  no 
change  at  all  In  6  of  the  regular  bills;  they 
occupy  the  same  position  they  did  on  July 
1.  It  will  have  some  limited  effect  on  the 
Agriculture  and  Legislative  bills  which  have 
moved  to  the  conference  stage,  and  on  the 


Labor-HEW,  State-Justice-Comm«-ce,  and 
Public  Works  bills  which  have  moved  to  the 
Senate  since  July  1. 

9.  The  committee  resolution,  replacing  the 
existing  resolution  effective  November  1st, 
will  produce  little  or  no  change  in  author- 
ized rates  of  interim  spending  levels  for 
many  programs  and  activlMes.  But  It  will 
permit  significant  changes  in  a  handful  of 
items  in  the  Department  of  HEW,  especially 
in  Hill-Burton  hospital  grants  {about  $100 
million  more)  and  in  certain  education  pro- 
grams  (about  $600  million  more). 

C.    EFFECT    OF    COMMITTEE    RESOLtTTION    ON 
EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 

10.  The  committee  resolution  adds  about 
$600  million  to  the  authorized  spending  level 
for  education  programs,  as  shoum  on  the  at- 
tached table.  $319  million  additional  is  for 
impacted  area  school  aid  (P.L.  874). 

11.  For  schools  In  Federally  impacted  areas, 
the  committee  resolution  would  authorize 
funds  at  the  fiscal  1967  level  for  both  cate- 
gories "A"  and  "B";  a  total  of  $506.000.000 — 
some  $319,000,000  above  the  currently  au- 
thorized rate.  There  would  be  no  special  re- 
strictions with  regard  to  "category  B". 

Payments  are  made  periodically  during  the 
fiscal  year  but  the  final  payments  are  not 
usually  made  until  late  September  or  Oc- 
tober, I.e.,  after  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  are  appropriated.  Thus  an  Increase  In 
these  funds  at  this  time  would  have  no  prac- 
tical effect  different  from  that  of  providing 
them  when  the  regular  HEW  bill  is  enacted. 


EFFtCT  OF  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
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1970  House 
1969  level   1970  budget  bill 


1970  continuing  resolution 

Increase 

Present   Committee    over  present 

version  >        version'  version 


Supplementary  educational  centers  (title  III, 

ESEA)' 

Library  resources  (title  II,  ESEA)' 

Guidance,    counseling,    and    testing   (title    V, 

NDEA)» 

Equipment  and   minor   remodeling  (title   III, 

NOEA)\- 

Impacted  area  aid  (Public  Law  874)' 

Higher  education  facilities  construction  grants, 

4-ye3r  undergraduate  lacilit.es' 

NDEA  student  loans' 

Library  assistance: 

Services 

Construction 

Title  I   ESEA' 

Vocational  education ' 

Education  for  the  handicapped 

Subtotal 

Other  education  programs 

Total.  Office  of  Education -.- 


$165 
50 


79 
506 

33 
193 

41 
9 

1,123 
248 
80 


$116 
0 


0 

187 

0 
162 

23 

0 

1,216 

279 

86 


}16S 
50 

17 

79 
585 

33 
229 

41 

9 

1,397 

489 

100 


}1I6 
« 

(0 

A? 

0 
162 

23 

0 

1,123 

248 

80 


2.544 

2.069 
1,111 

3.194 
1,029 

1,939 
950 

2,545 
945 

+606 

1,073 

-5 

3,617 


3,180 


4,223 


2,8«9 


»165  +J49 

SO  +50 

17  +17 

79  +79 

506  +319 

33  +33 

193  +31 

42  +19 

9  +9 

1,123 

248 

80 

iiT 

145 

3. 490  +601 


1  Effective  luly  1,  Public  Law  91-33. 
J  Effective  Nov.  1.  H.J.  Res.  966. 

'Joelson  amendment  items.  .  c-.  .     j         .    .         .■   .         >    ■•  ., 

'Sec  101(d)  of  the  present  continuing  resolution  made  special  provision  lor  continuing  State  administrative  activities  only.  Under 
the  coitimittee  version,  funds  for  both  State  administration  and  program  grants  would  become  available  effective  Nov.  I. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self whatever  time  I  may  consume. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  CiThairman,  today  for 
the  first  time  in  all  of  my  years  here  and 
for  the  first  time,  I  believe.  In  the  history 
of  appropriations  continiiing  resolutions, 
the  House  is  breaking  new  ground  and 
innovating  for  expediency's  sake  alone. 

Instead  of  following  its  historical  con- 
cept of  providing  for  interim  operation 
of  the  CJovernment  at  the  lowest  of  sev- 
eral levels  imtil  all  appropriation  bills 
are  enacted,  the  House  is  today  changing 


the  groundrules  so  as  to  make  available 
more  than  $600  million  of  obligational 
authority  for  education  which  would  not 
be  available  otherwise  imtll  we  have 
completed  action  on  the  Labor-Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriation 
bill. 

In  all  prior  continuing  resolutions,  we 
have  followed  a  responsible  policy  and 
have  provided  obligational  authority  at 
the  program  level  of  obligation  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  the  budget  for  the 
current  year,  the  House  action  on  a  bill 
or  the  Senate  action,  whichever  was  low- 
est. That  is  precisely  what  we  did  last 
June  30  when  Public  Law  91-33  was  ap- 
proved. At  that  time  we  fro»  the  In- 
curring of  obligations  based  upon 'the  sit- 
uation existing  on  last  July  1. 
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Now,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
proposes  to  abandon  the  xisual  date  of 
July  1  and  substitute  therefor  Novem- 
ber 1,  even  tUough  Congress  has  com- 
pleted action  on  only  two  of  the  regular 
appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  1970.  The 
resolution  will  be  effective  through  No- 
vember 30. 

This  simply  ftieans  that  the  committee 
proposes  to  Hcnore  both  the  Johnson 
budget  for  fiscal  1970  and  President 
Nixon's  revisions  thereof.  As  a  conse- 
quence, it  would  make  available  for  im- 
mediate obligation  most  of  the  funds 
provided  by  th^  so-called  Joelson  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  18111,  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation bill  which  passed  the  House 
last  July  31. 

Since  the  committee's  action  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  transparent  attempt  to 
appease  education's  professional  lobby- 
ists, it  is  unwarranted  and  may  come 
back  to  haunt  us  in  another  day. 

The  responsibility  for  Congress'  delay 
m  sending  H.R.  13111  to  the  President 
does  not  rest  with  the  House  because  the 
bill  has  been  languishing  in  the  other 
body  for  3  months  and,  at  present,  there 
is  no  clear  indication  as  to  when  the 
other  body  will  act. 

So.  I  say  to  ypu  we  should  be  consider- 
ing today  a  simple  continuation  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-33,  iirhich  would  place  the  re- 


Oncription 


sponsibility  for  delay  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  no  one  here 
has  forgotten  that  in  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  for  1969,  H.R. 
11400  which  became  Pubhc  Law  91-47. 
Congress  imposed  upon  the  President  an 
expenditure  ceiling  for  fiscal  1970  of 
$191.9  billion.  That  was  $1  billion  less 
than  the  $192.9  billion  the  President  said 
would  be  spent  in  fiscal  1970.  But  by  its 
action  today,  the  House  is  proposing  ad- 
ditional obligational  authority  for  edu- 
cation of  more  than  $600  million,  which 
if  obligated  by  the  administration  now 
will  raise  for  the  time  being  $300  mil- 
lion the  $191.9  billion  expenditure  ceil- 
ing which  Congress  itself  imposed  upon 
the  President. 

Of  course  you  can  argue,  and  right- 
fully so,  that  Congress  also  provided  in 
PubUc  Law  91-47  that  the  ceiling  was 
flexible  and  could  rise  or  fall  based  upon 
action  or  inaction  by  Congress  on  the 
budget  for  1970.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot 
help  but  wonder,  did  Congress  really 
mean  it  when  it  imposed  an  expenditure 
ceiling  of  $191.9  billion  or  was  it  engag- 
ing in  semantics  for  politics  sake  alone. 
If  it  were  a  political  gesture,  I  might  say 
the  language  in  Public  Law  91-47  was 
clever  indeed  and  the  language  in  this 
joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution 
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966,  is  no  different  in  that  respect.  And 
I,  for  one,  can  see  no  need  to  be  facile 
for  expediency's  sake.  If  we  did  not  mean 
what  we  said  and  did  with  respect  to  our 
own  imposed  expenditure  ceiling,  why 
did  we  bother  to  go  through  the  mo- 
tion? 

As  recently  as  last  October  17,  just  10 
days  ago,  in  his  speech  on  the  rising  cost 
of  living  and  his  efforts  to  curb  the  in- 
flationary spiral.  President  Nixon  said: 

step  One  was  to  cut  Federal  spending, 
which  more  than  anything  else  was  pushing 
your  prices  up.  We  cut  proposed  Federal 
spending  by  more  than  seven  billion  dollars. 
We  have  taken  It  out  of  defense,  we  are  cut- 
ting back  on  construction  projects,  we  are 
squeezing  it  out  of  many  other  departmental 
budgets.  We  have  been  selective  In  these  cuts, 
recognizing  urgent  national  and  social  needs, 
but  hardly  anything  has  escaped  some  re- 
duction. 

He  also  issued  a  call  which  said  in 
part : 

I  call  for  your  support  in  our  policy  of 
holding  down  Federal  spending  so  that  we 
are  able  to  continue  setting  an  example  with 
a  responsible  budget  for  fiscal  1971. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  let  me  detail  some  of 
the  f)ending  potential  congressional  in- 
creases to  fiscal  1970  budget  outlays  with 
which  the  President  must  deal  if  and 
when  they  become  public  law : 


Increase  over  request 


Authority 


Increase  over  request 


Outlays 


Description 


Authority 


Outlays 


Appropriation  bills: 

'^KSi'J^"  ',"i  '*'i!l^  agencies,  as  passed  by  Senate  (luly  7 
is  2^/,*?"",'''"^  Administration's  amended  increase  of  $270- 
000,000  tor  food  sfemps  ' 

House  bill  (May  27,  1969) 
'■^o'r'edu«tran'""t''  ""  """'•  <J"'»  ^l.  1969)  increase  mai'niy 
Public  works  and  A  ;C.  as  passed  by  "House  (Oct' '«' 1969)  in- 
^.v     .''"?*  "•*'"'!'  *"' "  pollution  grants. 
Other  legislation :  ' 

"n.^''!''*!?.',™''?''**  federal  civilian  and  military  pay  effective 
Oct.  I,  1969  for  PMI  Office  and  Jan  I,  1970  (or  remainder-  full 

&riS"i'<«!S   \VA  ^"O"'  ,W;300.(X10,000.  Passed  by  Huse 
Oct  14,  1%9;  1971  cost  will  be 
Social  security  benefts: 

Proposal  to  maHe  effective  January  1970  instead  of  March 

1970  as  recomhiendad 

Proposal  to  raise  benefits  by  15  percent(instead  of  10  percent 
as  recommenijed)  and  make  effective  January  1970-  in 
addition  to  amount  immediately  above 
H.R.  11959:  Gl  bill  fi^veterans  education  assistance,  as' passed 

^'lM9    ^'""'  ^'^'"P  H*"^""*"'''  25  Passefi  by  Senate  Sept.  24, 


{405 
(-!61) 

1.078 

301 


1,550 


400 
640 


1313 
(  rl73) 

+539     ' 

16 


1.550 

465 

580 
40O 
600 


Other  legislation — Continued 

H.R,  11651:  School  lunch  amendments  lor  child  nutrition  as 
passed  by  House  July  21,  1969  - 

H.j?.  13194  and  S.  2721 :  Increases  authorization  lor  national  de- 
fense education  loans,  work-study  grants,  and  educational 
opportunity  grants.  Passed  by  SenateSept.  16,  1969;  passed  bv 
House  Sept  15.  1969:  in  conference 

"■"■  ^1*3"'^  ^-  ^^'*-  Enpands  impacted  area  education  aid  for 
public  housing  children.  Passed  by  House  Apr,  23, 1969,  Senate 

has  held  hearings 

Potential  nonenactment  of  recommendations  to  reduce  spending- 

Postal  rate  increase  (H.R.  10877):  Original  proposal  for  July  1 
effective  date  would  save  *591,0O0.0O0:  it  is  still  possible  to 
make  a  Jan,  1  effective  date  and  save  about 

Farmers  Home  Administration :  Proposal  to  permit'certain  operal- 
ing  loans  and  to  provide  that  certain  insured  loans  to  public 
bodies  could  be  sold  as  taxable  instruments ;  this  could  save 

Veterans  Adminislration(H.R.  11703):  Proposal  to  permit  saleof 
direct  loans  at  more  than  a  2-percentage  point  discount  could 
cut  outlays  by 


$333 
230 

300 


}I00 

239 
115 

300 
292 
128 


Total,  all  items  above 


5,237 


5,637 


If  the  President  is  to  abide  with  his 
own  expenditure  ceiling  of  $192.9  billion, 
and  he  has  said  repeatedly  that  he  will! 
I  hope  he  will  refUse  to  obligate  the  addi- 
tional education,  funds  provided  by  this 
joint  resolution  ,until  such  time  as  all 
appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  1970  have 
been  approved  bj/^  both  House  and  Senate. 
To  do  otherwise  jwould  force  the  admin- 
istration to  alter  Its  program  of  priorities 
to  provide  for  alj  the  needs  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  woiid  force  some  other  area 
of  Federal  spending  to  absorb  this  in- 
crease in  obligations  for  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  realist.  I  know 
full  well  there  is  no  deterring  the  House 
from  approving  tfiis  resolution  today.  As 
a  matter  of  faci  we  will  be  fortunate 
indeed  if  we  can  hold  to  what  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended.  There  are 
forces  at  work  heire  today  who  would  in- 
crease the  obligational  authority  for  edu- 
cation, not  by  $6oo  million  but  by  the 


$900  million  addition  provided  by  the 
so-called  Joelson  amendment.  Thus,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  may  reluctantly  support  the 
committee's  recommendation  because  the 
Government  must  continue  to  operate,  in 
an  orderly  fashion  I  hope,  until  all  fiscal 
1970  appropriation  bills  are  approved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  have  no 
requests  for  time.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  <Mr.  Pucinski)  would  like  to 
have  me  yield  for  a  question  to  the 
chairman.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  had  adequate 
debate  on  the  subject.  But  if  there  is 
some  clarification  the  gentleman  would 
like,  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  him 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Apropos  the  question  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Landrum) 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  1968  Vocational 
Education  Amendment  we  wrote  in  a 
mandatory  15-percent  set-aside  of  State 


grants  for  disadvantaged  communities,  a 
10-percent  set-aside  for  hanciicapped. 
and  a  15-percent  set-aside  for  post  sec- 
ondary education?  In  other  words,  40 
percent  of  State  grants  now  must  be  set 
aside  for  these  three  specific  categories 
The  question  I  would  like  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  to  answer  is  as  follows 

Mr.  BOW.  Will  the  gentleman  direct 
his  question  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee.  He  is  present  and  will  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
have  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  suggested  that  I  propound  my  ques- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
He  has  been  kind  enough  to  yield  this 
time  for  the  gentleman  to  answer.  The 
question  I  raise  is  apropos  the  question 
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raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  LANDUxni)  as  to  how  we  are  affect- 
ing vocational  education  programs  in  the 
States.  If  we  do  not  have  additional 
money  right  now.  they  will  have  to  cut 
back  in  assisting  vocational  education 
programs  because  of  the  mandatory  set- 
aside  that  the  Congress  wrote  into  the 
authorization  of  15  percent  for  disadvan- 
taged. 10  percent  for  handicapped,  and 
15  percent  for  post  secondary. 

That  means  40  percent  of  the  money 
that  was  available  for  ongoing  programs 
in  1968  and  1969  is  not  available  to  a 
State  vocational  education  director  in 
1970,  because  we  have  passed  a  law  here 
in  which  we  have  taken  that  40  percent 
away  and  earmarked  it  for  a  specific  use, 
and  unless  they  get  this  additional  money 
that  we  voted  in  the  Joelson  amendment, 
these  State  vocational  education  direc- 
tors will  have  to  cut  back  existing  on- 
going programs. 

The  question  asked  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Landrt™)  was  correct 
and  in  order.  I  wish  some  member  of 
the  committee  would  explain  that  to  me. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  voca- 
tional education,  we  will  proceed  under 
the  proposed  continuing  resolution,  on 
the  basis  of  the  lower  of  either  last  year's 
appropriation  or  the  House  figure  in  the 
1970  Labor-HEW  bill  handled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood)  .  Last  year's  level  was  $248  million, 
and  that  is  the  level  at  which  we  will  pro- 
ceed. I  was  told. 

The  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  will 
probably  be  handled  in  2  or  3  weeks  by 
the  other  body.  There  seems  to  be  no  ap- 
propriate, parliamentary  and  effective 
way  to  determine  this  issue  except  in  the 
course  of  considering  the  regular  Labor- 
HEW  bill,  which,  as  I  indicated  we  have 
reason  to  hope  will  be  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  knows  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  him.  I  do  not  intend  here  to  be 
disrespectful.  But  I  happen  to  be  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  han- 
dled the  vocational  education  bill  last 
year.  I  think  this  House  ought  to  know 
we  wrote  into  the  authorization  a  pro- 
vision that  is  no  longer  debatable,  and 
that  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  is  the 
State  educational  directors  must  as  of 
July  1  of  this  year  take  40  percent  of  the 
State  grant  and  set  it  aside  and  use  it  for 
three  categorically  earmarked  purposes. 
Unless  there  is  more  money  put  into  that 
State  grant,  the  director  must  start 
phasing  out  existing  ongoing  vocational 
programs. 

That  is  why  we  are  supporting  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  address- 
ing ourselves  to  that,  so  the  directors  will 
not  have  to  start  phasing  out  ongoing 
time-tested  programs  in  the  State  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  law  which  were  not  in  the 
appropriation  bills.  I  would  say  the  other 
body,  which  is  holding  hearings  on  the 
educational  programs,  will  act  upon  the 
proposals  which  have  been  sent  over 
there  in  our  HETW  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question  to  the 


chairman,  if  I  may  have  the  chairman's 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGEB.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  asked  to  support  the  gentleman's 
continuing  appropriation  on  the  ground 
that  this  is  the  most  orderly  procedure. 
Yet  it  strikes  me  this  is  the  most  disor- 
derly kind  of  procedure,  to  require  the 
schools  to  be  in  a  position  where  they 
cannot  plan.  This  applies  not  only  to 
education,  but  also  to  R.  &  D.  programs 
and  to  headth  programs. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  in  the  future 
would  support  the  propostil  for  a  change 
in  the  fiscal  year  to  correspond  with  the 
calendar  year,  so  each  year  we  will  not 
have  these  problems  when  there  are  un- 
certainties as  to  wnat  the  educational 
programs  will  get,  so  they  will  know  by 
July  1  the  levels  of  the  programs. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be 
glad  to  respwnd  to  that.  I  happen  to  be 
one  of  those  who  has  asked  that  there  be 
a  complete  study  of  the  proposal  to 
change  the  fiscal  year,  but  I  am  not  yet 
convinced  that  changing  the  fiscal  year 
will  change  our  situation  of  not  having 
authorizations  or  appropriation  bills 
back  from  the  other  body. 

I  am  much  more  inclined  to  believe, 
as  the  Chairman  said  earlier  in  the  de- 
bate today,  that  with  respect  to  ap)pro- 
priatlons  for  education,  when  we  com- 
mence next  jrear,  as  soon  as  we  recon- 
vene, we  should  start  to  work  on  the  ap- 
propriaiipn  bill  for  education  and  for 
the  schoJI5^«o  we  might  have  it  out  by 
April  or  sooner,  or  a  few  days  after  that. 
That  would  be  a  separate  item  from 
this  whole  HEW  appropriation  bill.  In 
that  way  we  could  pass  on  It  here  early 
in  April  or  early  in  May  and  send  it  over 
to  the  other  body.  That  would  give  the 
schools  an  opportunity  to  do  their  plan- 
ning. 

I  am  not  sure  by  changing  the  flscsJ 
year  we  will  be  able  to  do  that,  because 
we  probably  would  have  the  same  delays 
which  confront  us  now. 

Further,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
with  respect  to  the  overall  picture  I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  operating  this 
Government  under  continuing  resolu- 
tions. I  believe  it  is  a  great  mistake.  I 
point  out  that  right  now  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  is  up  against  a  deadline  in 
preparing  the  budget  for  next  year.  Here 
they  are  looking  at  us,  with  only  con- 
tinuing resolutions,  with  no  idea  what 
the  appropriations  this  year  are  going  to 
be,  and  they  are  now  in  the  process  of 
building  next  year's  budget. 

I  would  say  I  am  in  favor  perhaps  of 
attempting  this — which  might  be  a  good 
Idea  for  the  chairman  to  give  considera- 
tion to;  and  I  am  sure  he  Is — that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  set  up  a 
schedule,  bring  out  cU  of  the  appropria- 
tion bills  by  the  end  of  June.  If  they  In- 
volve things  which  are  not  authorized, 
we  can  bring  in  the  'alls  and  let  some 
Member  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  unauthorized  items,  and  then  they 
will  have  to  wait  for  authorization. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  gotten  our- 
selves In  a  very  strange  position  here, 
with  all  the  unapproved  authorizations, 
to  a  point  that  our  committee  cannot 
act.  Most  of  our  hearings  are  finished. 


The  Appropriations  Committee  Is  readj 
to  report  out  its  bills  and  to  swst  on  them, 
but  they  are  delayed  because  of  a  lack  of 
authorization. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  should  like  for  the 
gentleman  to  consider  this:  What  would 
happen  if,  when  the  chairmen  of  the 
legislative  committees  meet  next  Jan- 
uary and  when  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee meets  next  January  the  chair- 
man announced,  "Well,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, we  have  changed  the  fiscal  year 
now  and  you  do  not  have  to  get  your  bills 
out  until  December  31"? 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
processed  13  bills  and  resolutions  this 
session.  Seven  of  them  have  been 
enacted.  Had  we  not  been  working 
against  a  July  1  fiscal  year  I  doubt  we 
would  have  done  as  well. 

Can  one  not  Imagine  the  consterna- 
tion and  chaos  that  would  come  about 
if  we  tried  to  pass  many  if  not  all  of  the 
authorizing  and  appropriation  bills  In 
the  very  latter  part  of  the  calendar 
year — perhaps  In  the  last  several  weeks 
of  the  year?  It  would  be  chaos  on  top 
of  chaos. 

It  would  be  piling  Pelion  on  the  top  of 
Ossa. 

It  would  be  utterly  absurd  and  un- 
thinkable. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlemsji  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOilAS.  I  should  like  to  add  this 
genersd  comment  to  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  He  seems  to 
believe  that  it  would  help  the  school 
systems  If  we  changed  over  to  a  cal- 
endar year  basis. 

I  do  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  do- 
ing that.  I  have  not  taken  a  position  on 
It.  If  it  can  be  shown  It  Is  a  good  Idea 
to  go  to  a  calendar  year  basis,  I  certainly 
have  no  disposition  against  it. 

I  would  remind  the  gentleman,  how- 
ever, if  we  make  that  conversion  we  are 
not  going  to  help  the  school  systems,  be- 
cause they  do  not  operate  on  a  calendar 
year  basis.  They  operate  on  a  semester 
basis,  which  is  closer  to  a  fiscal  year 
basi:,  than  a  calendar  year  basis. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  it  might  be 
well  to  point  cut  that  if  Congress  meets 
in  J'anuarj'  and  we  have  a  whole  year, 
12  months,  before  the  new  fiscal  year 
begins  on  the  following  January  1,  I 
would  shudder  to  think  of  how  many 
supplementary  appropriation  bills  and 
other  spending  measures  that  might 
well  confront  us? 

What  the  Congress  needs  probably  is 
a  change  in  work  habits  to  the  end  that 
we  would  set  an  objective  and  accom- 
plish that  objective. 

We  can  do  that,  and  in  my  opinion 
we  are  moving  toward  the  time  when 
we  will  do  that. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 
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Mr.  BOW.  I  iwill  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend  ftom  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  certainly  want  to 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
that  if  we  folIoMf  the  pattern  cut  in  this 
resolution,  we  are  going  to  bankrupt  vo- 
cational education.  Only  last  year  we 
tripled  the  authorization  for  vocational 
education  and  yet,  this  continiiing  reso- 
lution provides  the  same  amount  sis  last 
year— $248,216,000.  Just  as  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illincis  has  stated,  40  percent 
of  the  funds  have  already  been  ear- 
marked by  the  new  legislation,  and  this 
will  cut  back  jevery  vocational  educa- 
tion program  iii  every  local  school  dis- 
trict in  Amerifca.  For  all  intents  and 
purposes,  it  wilL  bankrupt  vocational  ed- 
ucation if  it  is  permitted  to  stand.  In  the 
Joelson  amendihent  we  had  a  balanced 
package.  Ther^  is  no  balance  in  the 
committee  resolution.  There  is  noth- 
ing for  the  ghetto  student  or  the  poor 
rural  student.  Hi  fact,  because  of  infla- 
tion, title  I  will  be  severely  handicapped 
If  we  fail  to  provide  the  additional  $278 
million. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  must  decline  to  yield  fur- 
ther td_the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
because  1  musi  conserve  some  of  my 
time.  But  I  might  say  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  as  ]  recall  the  Johnson  level 
it  was  $248  million.  I  noUce  that  the 
Nixon  amount  »as  $279  million.  So  Mr. 
Nixon  has  tried  to  give  you  $30  million 
more  for  vocational  education  than  you 
had  in  the  previous  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  JMr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield]  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  ferield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvaiiia. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  My  beloved  and  distin- 
guished  friend  ks   wrong   for   the  first 
time  since  he  Has  been  in  this  House. 
It  is  at  the  lasi  year's  level  in  this  con- 
tinuing resolution.  What  he  says  is  com- 
bundation. 

I  say  to  the  distin- 
an  from  Pennsylvania 
ong  in  principle. 
Chairman,  I  do  not 
the  gentleman  from 
would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania if  he  desires  to  explain  the  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Ij  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
think  I  will  wail  to  speak  under  the  5- 
minute  rule.  Of  couise,  I  will  oppose  the 
amendment  thai  I  understand  is  to  be 
introduced,  and  at  that  time  I  will  re- 
peat just  what  liaid. 

Mr.   BOW.   I   appreciate   the   gentle- 
man's statement, 
Mr.  Chairman, : 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRmAn.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  16  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  jMr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  tha  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  COHE-AN)  . 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  now  I 
know  how  David  :  elt. 

This  matter  hss  become  an  Issue  way 
out  of  proportion  to  what  I  originally 
intended. 

I  have  alreadj  indicated  in  my  col- 
loquy with  the  chairman  that  it  is  my 
purpose  this  afternoon  to  narrow  the 
issue  and  stick  to  ]  the  point.  What  we  are 
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pletely  without 
Mr.   PEIRKIN; 
guished   gentle 
that  I  am  not 

Mr.  BOW. 
yield  further 
Kentucky,  but 


I  yield  back  the  balance 


talking  about  is  very  simple.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  difference  between  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  what  this  House 
did  on  July  31  in  passing  an  appropria- 
tions bill  which  Increased  the  amount 
for  education  by  almost  $1  billion  over 
the  administration  request. 

When  you  take  a  look  at  House  Joint 
Resolution  966  we  can  say,  with  great 
credit,  to  our  committee,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  come  up 
with  a  very  interesting  continuing  reso- 
lution. It  funds,  for  example,  the  im- 
pacted aid  program  at  the  1969  level, 
but  significantly  it  leaves  a  shortage  of 
$78  million  in  that  impacted  aid  which 
has  a  great  deal  of  appeal  in  this  body; 
$273  million  is  cut  from  title  I  by  House 
Joint  Resolution  966.  This  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial amount,  and  in  fact  more  than 
is  recommended  for  vocational  education. 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  want  to  do  at 
the  appropriate  time  is  merely  to  amend 
this  continuing  resolution  so  it  reflects 
the  funds  passed  by  this  House.  This 
amendment  would  restore  the  $273  mil- 
lion to  title  I  for  example. 

Why  all  of  this  controversy  over  the 
proposed  amendment?  In  my  district  we 
are  in  deep  trouble  with  the  educational 
system.  We  desperately  need  titles  I  and 
n  funds.  The  administrators  and  school 
ofBcials  from  all  over  this  country — and 
they  are  here  today — tell  a  story  that  is 
pretty  hard  to  ignore.  They  have  been 
mortgaging  and  juggling  their  fimds,  and 
doing  everything  possible  to  keep  some 
of  these  programs  alive.  This  is  all  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  funds. 

The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  stated  that  there  is  plenty 
of  blame  to  share.  I  agree  but  I  believe 
that  tills  House  should  act  in  a  positive 
manner  on  an  issue  which  involves  $649 
million. 

Let  me  point  out  this:  If  you  want  to 
find  out  what  it  is  going  to  do  for  all  of 
you,  I  would  like  the  Members  to  turn 
to  page  31654  and  the  following  pages 
where  there  is  an  extended  tabulation 
by  the  Office  of  Education  showing  what 
this  amendment  is  going  to  do  State  by 
State  and  title  by  title.  You  have  the 
1968  figures,  you  have  the  1969  figures. 
You  have  the  Johnson  budget  and  you 
have  the  Nixon  budget,  and  you  have  the 
House  appropriated  level.  By  looking  at 
these  tables  each  Member  will  see  pro- 
grams in  his  State  are  vitally  affected  by 
the  proposed  cut. 

Unfortimately,  our  chairman  has  put 
this  on  the  basis  of  comity.  This  is  some- 
thing I  do  not  agree  with.  I  have  my  own 
reasons  for  believing  that  there  is  ample 
support  for  this  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  I 
will  even  predict  that  when  the  Senate 
finally  gets  to  it  they  will  probably  sur- 
pass what  we  did  when  we  expressed  our 
willon  July  31. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  is  a  very  important 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. However,  the  real  solution  to  this 
problem  is  to  get  the  Senate  to  act  on 
the  bill;  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Why,  of  course,  I  agree 
with  that.  But  I  believe  there  is  absolutely 


no  reason  why  this  House  cannot  express 
its  will,  particularly  when  the  matter  Is 
so  urgent. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  fundamental  is- 
sue. Let  us  take  vocational  education.  It 
was  increased  above  the  administra- 
tion recommendation  by  our  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  The  administration 
asked  for  a  mere  $279  million— Mr. 
Flood's  subcommittee  provided  $357 
million  short  of  the  flguie  approved  in 
Then  on  this  floor  we  raised  it  to  $488 
million. 

This  continuing  resolution  wUl  permit 
vocational  education  to  be  fimded  only 
at  the  rate  of  $248  million,  while  my 
amendment  will  add  the  $240  million 
difference.  Why  did  we  increase  these 
amounts  on  the  floor?  Was  there  not  a 
demonstrable  need  them?  Is  there  not 
the  same  need  now? 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  me  2  additional  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from   California    (Mr.   Cohelan). 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  extra  time. 

Getting  back  to  vocational  aid,  the 
difference  is  $240  million.  Why  did  we  in- 
crease the  amount?  We  all  know  it  was 
to  avoid  the  disastrous  cuts  which  would 
result  from  the  authorizing  committee 
language. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  already  has  referred  to 
the  vocational  educational  amendments 
of  1968  which  restructured  the  program, 
and  in  so  doing  made  it  mandatory  for 
us  to  increase  appropriations  if  we  were 
to  avoid  cutting  back  on  some  of  the 
programs. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  im- 
pacted aid  which  is  in  the  list  I  will  pro- 
vide for  the  Record — and  it  has  already 
been  placed  in  the  Record  by  the  chair- 
man. 

What  about  title  I?  In  1969  we  appro- 
priated $1.1  billion,  and  the  House's  floor 
action  raised  it  to  $1.3,  a  difference  of 
5273,848,000. 1  mention  the  Carey  amend- 
ment for  handicapped  children  in  pass- 
ing which  was  increased  by  $20  million. 
And  what  about  NDEA  loans  and  the 
higher  education,  the  student  loans  were 
increased  to  $229  million  from  $193  mil- 
lion available  in  1969,  a  difference  of  $35 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  House  has  ex- 
pressed itself  and  we  are  now  asked  to 
go  back.  Must  we  submit  to  the  vagaries 
of  what  can  happen  between  now  and 
December?  I  think  not. 

I  most  emphatically  disagree  with  the 
chairman  that  the  Senate  will  pass  the 
bill  in  2  weeks.  I  pray  that  he  is  cor- 
i-ect.  I  would  like  nothing  better  if  the 
other  body  could  pass  on  this  bill  in  a 
couple  of  weeks.  But  the  best  advice  I 
can  get  does  not  support  the  assertion 
of  the  chainnan.  The  Members  of  the 
other  body  advised  me  that  we  will  be 
lucky  to  get  this  bill  out  by  December, 
and  I  have  even  had  one  person  say  it 
would  go  to  January  before  we  have  a 
flnal  bill. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
express  my  complete  support  of  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
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from  California  (Mr.  Cohelan),  in  re- 
spect to  the  continuing  resolution  on 
funding  for  the  Office  of  Education  on  a 
monthly  basis  until  such  time  as  a  final 
appropriation  bill  is  passed.  I  am  deeply 
concerned,  like  many  fellow  members 
here,  that  the  resolution  reported  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  last  week 
leaves  the  Office  of  Education  some  $649 
million  plus.  That  was  in  committee, 
the  House-passed  bill  and  currently  log- 
jammed  in  the  oiher  body. 

Most  of  our  colleagues  will  recall,  I  am 
certain,  that  I  was  one  of  the  principal 
advocates  for  increased  educational 
funds  when  the  bill  was  before  us  earlier. 
And  I  want  to  reiterate  my  support  to- 
day, particularly  for  the  vitally  impor- 
tant provision  of  aid  for  federally  im- 
pacted areas.  Any  tampering  with  im- 
pact aid  would  impose  an  intolerable  bur- 
den on  taxpayers  in  local  communities 
and  the  military  families  who  live  in 
them.  As  the  representative  of  a  district 
which  includes  five  military  bases,  I 
imow  what  this  program  means  in  Cali- 
fornia's San  Bernardino  County.  Last 
year  this  program  provided  about  $4.5 
million  to  San  Bernardino  Coimty  and  I 
am  absolutely  certain  that  the  national 
research  firm  which  is  currently  study- 
ing and  evaluating  the  impact  area  aid 
program  can  attest  that  the  money  was 
needed  and  used  wisely  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum benefits.  There  is  nothing  more  im- 
poi-tant  that  we  can  do  for  our  country 
than  to  provide  a  quality  education  for 
every  American. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Sikes). 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be 
that  the  House  does  not  recognize  the 
exact  import  of  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts us.  The  principle  of  additional 
support  for  education  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  very  definitely  so.  We  are  not 
enacting  an  appropriation  bill.  The 
House  has  already  passed  such  a  bill,  and 
it  is  over  in  the  Senate.  We  are  not  en- 
acting legislation  on  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation; the  House  has  passed  these 
measures  also. 

The  measure  before  us  is  nothing 
more  than  a  continuing  resolution,  not  a 
vehicle  for  making  additional  appro- 
priations. Whatever  funding  level  is 
voted  today  is  only  an  interim  advance 
which  is  chargeable  against  the  amount 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  finally  appro- 
priates in  the  annual  funding  bill  which 
is  now  pending  in  the  Senate.  What  hap- 
pens here  today  does  not  change  the 
appropriation  level. 

The  pending  committee  resolution  is 
a  30-day  resolution  for  the  month  of 
November.  It  would  insure — please  note 
this — it  would  insure  an  adequate  spend- 
ing level  for  educational  programs,  in- 
cluding impacted  area  school  aid,  and 
these  funds  would  be  significantly  above 
the  currently  authorized  rate. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  has  prepared  a  fact 
sheet  which  is  on  the  majority  desk,  and 
which  tells  us  very  clearly  what  this  dis- 
cussion is  all  about  If  you  have  not  seen 
it,  I  urge  that  you  do  so.  It  shows  that  the 
continuing  resolution  adds  about  $600 
million  to  the  authorized  spending  level 
for  educational  programs.  $319  million 


additional  is  for  impacted  area  school 
aid. 

In  schools  in  federally  impacted  areas 
the  continuing  resolution  would  author- 
ize funds  at  the  fiscal  1969  level  for  both 
categories  A  and  B,  a  total  of  $506  mil- 
lion, $319  million  above  the  currently 
authorized  rate. 

There  would  be  no  special  restriction 
with  regard  to  category  B. 

Now,  to  increase  the  funds  in  the  House 
at  this  time,  as  will  be  proposed,  would 
have  no  direct  effect  different  from  that 
of  providing  such  funds  from  the  regular 
HEW  appropriation  bill  as  enacted. 

An  increase  now  would  not  insure  a 
higher  level  of  spending  for  the  fiscal 
year.  But  to  defeat  the  committee  reso- 
lution could  produce  very  considerable 
confusion  between  the  two  bodies  of  the 
Congress.  We  are  simply  trying,  by  the 
regular  procedure  of  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion to  avoid  controversy  and  to  encour- 
age the  promptest  possible  enactment  of 
the  pending  appropriation  bill.  We  sup- 
port orderly  findings  of  needed  education 
programs;  we  should  not  confuse  it  by 
amendments  to  a  continuing  resolution. 

That  is  why  I  take  the  floor  to  urge 
support  for  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  (Mr.  Mahon), 
in  his  efforts  here  today. 

I  feel  that  the  continuing  resolution 
should  be  approved  and  that  all  amend- 
ments should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Connect- 
icut <Mr.  GiAiMO). 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  966,  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Cohelan  > . 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  last  week 
of  July,  the  House  considered  and  acted 
upon  H.R.  13111,  maiung  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1970,  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  related  agencies.  At  that 
time,  the  House  wisely  worked  its  will 
and  added  approximately  $1  billion  in 
much-needed  funds  for  a  number  of  vital 
programs  of  the  Office  of  Education. 
Since  the  Senate  has  not  yet  completed 
action  on  the  HEW  appropriations, 
funds  are  provided  by  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 966  on  a  formula  that  essentially 
fimds  Office  of  Education  programs  at 
1969  levels.  Funding  these  vital  programs 
at  the  1969  levels  would  not  only  perpe- 
trate an  injustice  and  do  disservice  to 
education  in  this  country,  but  would  serve 
to  confuse  and  confound  the  Federal  ef- 
fort to  aid  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  is  particularly  vital  at  this 
time.  We  are  nearing  the  end  of  October. 
The  1969-70  school  year  is  well  under- 
way. State  and  local  communities  must 
have  some  idea  of  what  to  expect  in  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  education  programs. 
The  House  acted  responsibly  in  July  and 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  will  af- 
firm that  action  and  that  the  House  is 
committed  to  fully  fund  the  Federal  pro- 
grams in  aid  of  education. 


I  most  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California   <Mr.  Cohelan). 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion today  about  the  great  needs  for  our 
educational  budget.  I  do  not  think  the 
needs  are  in  question.  I  do  not  think 
they  are  in  doubt.  I  supported  the  Joel- 
son  amendment  which  embodied  the  edu- 
cational package  which  increased  by 
$1,200  million  the  request  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Labor  when  it 
was  before  us  in  July. 

I  think  it  was  proper  to  do  so.  I  think 
we  are  in  a  very  real  crisis  insofar  as  the 
needs  of  our  educational  institutions  are 
concerned. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion today  about  the  fact  that  we  need 
more  money.  But  I  would  like  to  ask  one 
question,  why  is  this  proposal  being  put 
before  us  in  this  body?  How  many  times 
do  we  have  to  act  in  this  area? 

We  have  acted.  We  have  listened  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  educational 
groups  and  their  lobbyists.  We  did  in- 
crease the  amounts  of  money.  New  we 
are  being  asked  to  do  something,  which 
I  suggest  should  not  be  our  function  as 
Members  of  the  Congress.  We  are  being 
asked  at  this  point  to  become  lobbyists 
with  the  other  body  which  forms  the 
Congress,  to  pressure  it  into  action.  I 
submit  this  is  wrong. 

This  is  not  an  educational  issue  at  this 
point.  This  is  a  constitutional  issue  now — 
whether  or  not  we  are  bicameral  in  na- 
ture in  this  country  and  whether  or  not 
we  should  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the 
other  body  to  work  its  will. 

Even  assuming  that  this  amendment 
carried — and  even  assvuning  tliat  there 
was  a  majority  for  it  in  the  other  body — 
what  would  we  have  gained  at  that 
point — not  1  red  cent  in  additional  money 
until  the  orderly  process  of  Government 
works  its  will;  namely,  action  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Biu-eau  of  the  Budget. 

So  I  submit  that  we  are  playing  a  game 
here — or  rather  we  are  being  asked  to 
play  a  game — that  we  are  being  asked  to 
become  a  lever  against  the  other  bodj'  to 
speed  it  up. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  all  of 
these  lobbyists  and  all  of  those  who  have 
written  to  us  and  have  sent  telegrams  to 
us,  would  do  better  if  they  would  go  and 
put  out  the  fire  of  delay  where  the  fire 
exists.  That  is  in  the  other  body — not  in 
this  body  which  has  already  acted  and 
has  already  enacted  an  adequate  appro- 
priation in  regard  to  the  needs  of  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Is  there  any  question  in  the  gentle- 
man's mind  that  if  the  other  body  should 
accept  the  Cohelan  amendment,  it  would 
be  perfectly  legal  and  operable  before  the 
1st  of  November? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  There  is  a  verj-  serious 
question  in  my  mind-  Each  body  should 
do  its  work  according  to  orderly  process. 
This  means  that  we  do  our  work.  We  get 
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out  our  approbrlations.  Then  let  the  will 
of  the  people  pressure  or  persuade,  if  you 
will,  the  other  body  to  speed  up  its  ac- 
tions properly  so  that  it  gets  their  bill  to 
the  floor  and  gets  the  appropriation  en- 
acted. But  tha*-  is  not  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  here.       ' 

Mr.  PUCIN3KI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yiejd  further? 

Mr.  OIAIm6.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I 

Mr.  PUClNfcKI.  Does  the  genUeman 
honestly  belief  e  that  the  other  body  can 
conclude  thei^  hearings  on  the  appro- 
priation bill  a|id  take  the  necessary  ac- 
tion, through  (ihe  committee  and  through 
the  floor  action,  before  midnight  Friday? 
Does  the  gentleman  really  believe  that? 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  have  enough  worlc  try- 
ing to  figure  o<it  what  this  body  must  do, 
let  alone  trying  to  figure  out  what  the 
schedule  of  ttte  other  body  should  be. 
And  I  would  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
would  have  the  same  problem  I  have 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMQ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Calif orniii. 

_Mr.'CPHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yieldiiig.  It  is  very  unusual  that 
we  are  in  an  ajdversary  situation. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  It  can  happen. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentleman  would 
not  seriously  argue  that  the  Senate  is 
going  to  turn  Jhis  proposal  down,  is  he? 
Mr.  GIAIMd.  I  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing what  the  6ther  body  will  do.  But  I 
do  think  it  is  hot  within  your  function 
or  mine  to  tei  the  other  body  how  It 
should  conduct}  its  business 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, if  he  will  yield  further,  that  I  am 
a  legislator,  a  dongressman  of  the  United 
State,  and  as  a  legislator  it  is  my  busi- 
ness to  do  everything  I  can  to  help  the 
legislation  get  through. 

Mr.  GIAIMOi  Exactly.  But  within  the 
rules  of  orderly  process. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  permit  ine,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  his  benefit  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico 

The   CHAIRilAN.   The   time   of   the 
gentleman  fronl  Connecticut  has  expired 
Mr.  BOW.  I  ^ield  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  3  Additional  minutes 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMol  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Califomiai 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  just  received  this  message  from 
the  Senator  froiji  New  Mexico  (Mr  Mon- 
TOYA ) .  He  has  niotifled  me  that  there  are 
now  30  senatorikl  cosponsors  of  an  iden- 
tical joint  resolution,  and  before  3  o'clock 
they  expect  to  have  50  Senators  as  co 
sponsors 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  That  does  not  affect  the 
principle.  The  principle  is  that  this  body 
has  acted,  and  orderly  process  calls  for 
us  to  allow  thd  other  body  to  act  and 
work  its  will. 

Mrs.  GREEN  I  of  Oregon 
man,  will  the  g 
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authorization  and  appropriation.  The 
House  has  not  acted  on  the  war  on  pov- 
erty measiire,  on  the  OEO  program.  We 
have  not  even  authorized  the  funds  for 
OEO.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senate  has  authorized  OEO  funds  and 
has  expanded  and  added  certain  pro- 
grams to  the  measure. 

My  question  is  this:  If  we  follow  the 
procedure  recommended  by  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomia,  would  it  not  be 
possible  for  the  Senate  to  amend  the 
Cohelan  resolution  and  put  in  an  ex- 
act amount  for  the  war  on  poverty  and 
say,  "We  have  authorized  this  money 
for  the  war  on  poverty.  You  have  re- 
fused even  to  get  the  bill  out  of  the 
committee  and  we  as  the  Senate  body 
are  demanding  that  you  accept  our  legis- 
lation without  any  chance  to  debate  it 
in  the  House  or  to  express  your  will"? 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  gentlewoman  brings 
up  a  Very  good  point.  What  you  say  is 
absolutely  so.  What  we  are  doing  here 
is  beginning  a  dangerous  innovation  and 
a  dangerous  precedent.  Right  now  it  is 
this  body  trying  to  pressure  the  other 
one.  When  you  do  this,  I  suggest  that  you 
are  changing  the  basic  structure  of  how 
Congress  operates  and  works.  And  I  see 
no  good  reason  to  change  it  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  What  is  the  passage  of 
legislation  by  one  House,  when  it  comes 
up  to  the  other  body,  but  a  pressure  on 
the  other  body  to  pass  that  legislation? 
What  happens,  for  example,  when  the 
Senate  adds  a  rider  to  a  tax  bill  and 
sends  it  over  to  the  House?  Is  it  any- 
tliing  but  pressure  on  this  House  to  con- 
sider that  legislation  and  see  whether 
or  not  it  ought  to  be  passed?  This  is  not 
a  pressurization  of  the  Senate,  apart 
from  any  other  type  of  pressure. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Of  course  it  is  pressure 
on  the  Senate. 

Mr.  YATES.  Let  me  finish.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  one  more 


Mr.  Chair- 
_   atleman  yield? 
Mr.  GIAIMO.]  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  genlileman  in  the  well  this 
question.  It  is  pay  understanding  that 
the  House  has  acted  on  the  education 


Mr.  GIAIMO.  Of  course  it  is  pressure 
and  nothing  else.  Why  on  earth  are  we 
discussing  this  today  when  we  have  al- 
ready passed  these  dollar  amounts  Mr, 
Cohelan  wants  except  for  the  fact  that 
we  want  to  pressure  the  other  body? 
Mr.  YATES.  Of  course,  the  other  side 

sought  to  be  pressured 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from   Connecticut  has  expired. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemian  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  has  made  a  very 
fine  statement.  I  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks.  In  addition  to  the  very  fine 
points  he  has  made,  I  think  it  should  be 
added  that  we  will  be  engaging  in  an 
exercise  of  futility  if  we  adopt  the  Cohe- 
lan amendment,  because  it  will  be  out  of 
date  when  the  Senate  does  act  on  the 
regular  appropriation  bill,  because  what- 
ever money  is  spent  under  this  contin- 
uing authorization  will  be  charged  up  to 
the  department  against  whatever  finally 


Is  appropriated  by  both  branches  of  the 
Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  the 
President.  Is  that  not  true? 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  It  is  absolutely  correct. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  make  certain  we  do  not  get  confused 
with  authorization  and  appropriation. 
With  respect  to  the  comments  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  about  the 
OEO  bill,  I  would  point  out  we  passed  an 
appropriation  bill  for  education,  and  we 
would  like  to  see  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion at  that  level.  The  Senate  has  not 
appropriated  any  money  for  OEO.  That 
is  an  authorization.  So  this  Is  not 
analogous. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  Ills  contribution. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  spite  of  the  statement  by  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Minnesota,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  does  advise 
me  the  Senate  could  amend  the  Cohelan 
resolution  and  put  in  the  amount  that 
they  decide  the  OEO  should  have  regard- 
less of  the  inaction  by  the  House.  I  just 
do  not  believe  either  body  should  use  this 
means  to  try  to  impose  its  will  on  the 
other  body. 

And  while  we  wax  eloquent  about  the 
inaction  in  the  Senate  in  appropriating 
funds  for  the  Office  of  Education,  let  us 
"look  inward"  also  and  recognize  that 
the  House  has  neither  authorized  nor 
appropriated  funds  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

I  suggest  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  would  not  like  it  if  the  Senate  uses 
the  Cohelan  approach  and  amends  the 
resolution  to  use  the  figure  they  decide 
would  be  appropriate  for  OEO. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  course  the  other  body 
will  have  to  act  on  this  continuing  reso- 
lution. If  the  House  includes  one  special 
item,  they  could  include  another.  They 
could  handle  virtually  the  whole  Gov- 
ernment in  one  continuing  resolution. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  speak  to  another  point 
that  is  of  growing  concern  to  me  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.  First  of  all,  may  I 
say  that  I  think  we  must  have  a  much 
larger  amount  of  money  for  education 
in  this  country  If  we  want  quality  and 
equaUty  of  opportunity.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  educational-industrial 
complex  in  the  United  States  that  is  in- 
creasing in  size  and  strength.  The  mili- 
tary budget  has  $80  billion  in  it.  In  the 
United  States  today  at  the  Federal  and 
the  State  and  the  local  levels  we  are 
spending  about  $60  billion  on  education. 
It  is  true  that  the  defense  comes  only 
from  Federal  funds,  and  the  $60  billion  on 
education  comes  from  Federal  and  State 
and  local  funds.  However,  more  and  more 
private  corporations  have  come  into 
existence  to  take  advantage  of  lucrative 
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grants  and  contracts  both  from  OE  and 
OEO.  Some  of  the  prime  defense  contrac- 
tors are  spinning  off  new  companies,  new 
corporations  to  get  OE  or  OEO  con- 
tracts. I  would  invite  Members  of  this 
House  to  read  an  article  that  is  in  Hard 
Times,  which  is  not  noted  for  its  con- 
servative outlook,  with  editors  such  as 
Kopkind  and  Ralph  Nader. 

In  the  October  13-20  issue  of  Hard 
Times  there  is  an  article  called  "Games 
That  Poor  People  Play."  It  is  a  stoi-y  of 
the  profltmaking  institutions  that  are 
looting  the  war  on  poverty  of  the  funds 
that  were  intended  to  go  to  the  poor.  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
it  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  on  this  bill, 
because  what  is  being  said  about  OEO 
also  can  be  applied  to  Office  of  Education 
contracts.  I  think  this  body  and  the  other 
body  both  ought  to  take  a  look  at  the 
industrial-educational  complex  that  is 
growing  up  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Proxmire  made  a  speech 
which  was  quoted  in  this  morning's 
paper : 

Senator  William  Proxmire  charged  that 
blue-ribbon  committee  appointed  to  make  a 
top-to-bottom  review  of  Pentagon  manage- 
ment policies  was  a  "sham,"  dominated  by 
defense  Industry  representatives  with  more 
than  $1  billion  in  business  at  stake. 

In  a  Senate  speech,  Proxmire  said  eight  of 
the  panel's  15  members — a  majority — had  in- 
terests In  firms  doing  a  svibstantlal  business 
with  the  government. 

May  I  suggest  that  OEO  and  OE  man- 
agement polices  need  to  be  reviewed — 
the  mushroom  growth  of  private  corpo- 
rations with  OE  contracts,  the  thou- 
sands of  consultants  being  hired.  How 
many  of  the  lobby  groups  represented  in 
this  coalition  lobby  have  a  substantial 
business  with  the  Government  and/or 
are  backed  by  the  other  private  groups 
that  have  a  very  substantial  business 
with  the  Government. 

Just  this  morning,  while  discussing  an- 
other matter  with  GAO,  they  told  me 
there  are  now  9,000  consultants  on  the 
list  for  the  Office  of  Education  imder 
the  "payroll  system"  of  having  con- 
sultants, and  in  addition  to  that  there 
are  1,172  active  contracts  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  has — in  many  of  these 
are  subcontracts — and  in  countless  num- 
bers, consultants  are  used  at  $75  or  $100 
a  day. 

Then  we  have  a  system  where  if  they 
have  purchase  orders  of  less  than  $2,- 
500  consultants  are  hired  in  another  way. 
Under  "payroll  purchases"  we  are  pur- 
chasing consultants. 

I  would  say,  I  believe  we  have  literally 
thousands  of  people  who  are  receiving 
all  or  a  substantial  part  of  their  in- 
come from  OE  and  OEO  programs.  Many 
of  them  haven't  seen  the  inside  of  a 
classroom  for  years. 

What  do  the  things  I  have  just  said 
have  to  do  with  respect  to  this  debate 
today? 

I  want  less  of  the  money  to  go  to  dust- 
gathering  reports,  research,  studies,  doc- 
uments— and  more  to  go  into  the  class- 
rooms. I  want  them  to  go  for  teachers 
salaries.  I  want  them  to  go  to  reduce 
the  ratio  of  students  to  teachers.  And  I 
want  them  to  improve  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation. 


I  do  not  w«mt  to  see  us  enact  legisla- 
tion that  allows  others  who  are  going 
to  make  a  profit  to  siphon  off  the  funds. 
We  will  never  improve  the  quality  of 
education  in  this  country  if  we  are 
going  to  build  up  an  industrial-education 
complex  and  be  unwilling  to  examine  the 
consequences. 

May  I  say  this,  finally :  I  believe  legis- 
lation "by  lobby"  is  not  the  way  we 
should  legislate.  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  many  of  the  organizations  that 
are  in  this  coalition  on  education,  and  I 
supported  the  Joelson  amendment  be- 
cause I  believe  we  ought  to  have  more 
money  for  schools,  but  I  am  concerned 
about  this  latest  development. 

I  have  a  list  of  all  of  the  groups  in 
this  lobby  coalition.  May  I  suggest  that 
at  least  26  of  the  54 — there  may  be  60 — 
have  contracts  or  grants  with  the  Offiice 
of  Education  or  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  or  both,  and  that  many  of 
them  have  contracts  or  grants  of  well 
over  $100,000.  Some  pass  the  million 
dollar  amount.  Of  course  it  is  to  their 
interest  to  lobby  for  more  Federal  dol- 
lars. 

We  finance  the  educational  labs.  We 
have  15  of  them  in  the  country.  One 
of  them  on  this  list  is  completely  funded 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  Center 
for  Urban  Education  in  New  York — a 
fully  funded  educational  laboratory  un- 
der the  Federal  cooperative  research  pro- 
gram— is  one  of  the  lobby  groups  lobby- 
ing for  the  Joelson  amendment.  So  are 
11  other  federally  funded  educational 
laboratories.  Of  course  they  want  more 
money. 

They  have  a  personal  stake  in  the  size 
of  the  appropriation.  Lots  of  these  private 
non-profit  corporations  and  the  profit- 
making  corporations  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentlewoman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1967  the  very-  dedi- 
cated and  able  representative  of  the 
NEA  warned  about  the  dangers  of  this 
trend  in  contracting  with  private  profit- 
making  corporations.  He  told  my  sub- 
committee: 

The  Commissioner  is  authorized  at  several 
points  in  this  bill  to  contract  with  profit- 
making  agencies  for  carrying  out  projects 
ranging  from  improving  the  qualifications  of 
persons  who  are  serving  or  preparing  to 
serve  In  education  programs  in  the  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  hiring 
public  relations  firms  to  recruit  persons  into 
the  field  of  education. 

Mr.  Lumley  said: 

Madam  Chairman,  this  constant  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  OfBce  of  Education  to  secure 
authority  for  the  Commissioner  to  bypass  the 
public  and  private  non-profit  education 
agencies  and  deal  with  profit-makers  Is,  in 
our  opinion,  the  most  dangerous  proposal 
ever  to  come  before  the  Congress. 

I  repeat:  he  warned  this  is  "the  most 
dangerous  proposal  ever  to  come  before 
the  Congress." 

Mr.  Lumley  continued : 

Of  even  more  danger,  however.  Is  the  po- 
tentiality for  federal  control  and  direction 
of  the  entire  education  effort  of  this  country, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  American  tradi- 


tion of  state  control  of  public  education.  If 
the  permission  to  contract  with  profit-mak- 
ing agencies  is  granted,  nothing  prohibits 
the  Office  of  Education  to  hire  persons  to 
accomplish  objectives,  to  conduct  slanted 
"research,"  and  to  conduct  well  financed 
Madison  Avenue  type  promotion  campaigns 
to  achieve  purposes  which  the  publication 
education  sector,  and  the  ethical  private  non- 
profit institutions  would  never  consider  be- 
coming involved  in.  This  seems  to  us  not  only 
a  totally  unnecessary  practice,  but  Indeed  a 
frightening  one. 

This  type  of  activity,  that  is  contracts  with 
profit-making  agencies,  was  first  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Cooperative  Research 
Act  (Title  IV  ESEA)  in  1966.  We  objected  at 
that  time.  HEW  spokesmen  claimed  that  the 
purpose  of  providing  authority  In  the  Co- 
operative Research  Act  to  contract  with  pri- 
vate profit-making  agencies  to  train  research 
personnel  was  necessary  because  such  train- 
ing was  not  available  from  non-profit 
sources.  The  emphasis  was  on  need  for  skilled 
workers  and  researchers  in  the  use  of  com- 
puters. Perha|js  there  is  some  validity  to  that 
argument,  although  we  believed  then,  as  we 
do  now,  that  direct  contracts  between  the 
USOE  and  profit-making  agencies  are  in- 
herently wrong  that  the  objective  of  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  computer  experts 
could  be  achieved  by  subcontracts  between 
nonprofit  agencies  receiving  federal  grants 
and  the  computer  training  agencies.  In  addi- 
tion, we  questioned  the  practicality  of  train- 
ing such  researchers  in  a  situation  Isolated 
from  the  education  community. 

We  lost  that  argument  but  not  our  con- 
cern. 

Now,  however,  In  H.R.  6232,  the  original 
tJSOE  Justification  (for  training  research 
personnel)  has  been  discarded.  Virtually 
blanket  authority  is  sought  for  the  Commis- 
sioner to  enter  into  contracts  with  profit- 
making  agencies  for  conducting  experimen- 
tal and  pilot  projects  In  continuing  educa- 
tion and  community  services  (Sec.  107, 
page  6);  talent  search  projects  (Sec.  403, 
page  13);  attracting  qualified  persons  to  the 
field  of  education  (Sec.  504,  page  51);  and 
providing  preservlce  and  Inservlce  training 
for  elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  in- 
cluding pre-school,  adult  and  vocational 
teachers,  etc.  (Sec.  532,  page  59).  The  latter 
Is  the  most  astonishing  of  all. 

We  find  it  incredible  that  the  Adminis- 
tration would  propose  that  the  Commissioner 
be  granted  such  authority!  May  I  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  we  are  not  criticizing  the 
incumbent.  Nor  are  we  opposing  the  involve- 
ment of  the  profit-making  sector  of  our  so- 
ciety in  the  educational  enterprise.  We  be- 
lieve that  situations  can  arise  where  it  Is 
economical  and  efficient  for  public  and  non- 
profit educational  agencies  (school  boards  or 
school  districts  or  universities)  to  contract 
with  industries  such  as  the  computer  or  elec- 
tronics industry,  to  provide  specialized  train- 
ing or  develop  machinery  for  specific  parts 
of  a  research  or  demonstration  project.  Our 
strenuous  objection  is  to  the  proposal  that 
the  USOE  be  authorized  a  contract  directly 
with  profit-making  agencies,  with  no  involve- 
ment of  the  public  and  non-profit  educa- 
tional sector,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  achieve 
whatever  objectives  the  USOE  may  unilat- 
erally determine. 

The  provision  for  advisory  councils,  which 
are  appointed  by  the  Commissioner,  in  no 
way  lessens  the  danger — indeed  could  en- 
hance it.  Carried  to  extremes,  a  Commis- 
sioner could  appoint  a  council  which  he 
knows  would  advise  him  to  concentrate  on 
contracts  with  profit  making  agencies  and  to 
use  the  majority  or  all  of  the  funds  available 
under  the  pertinent  sections  to  by-pass  com- 
pletely the  public  and  other  nonprofit 
agencies. 

USOE  spokesmen  compare  this  requested 
authority  to  that  in  the  health  and  defense 
fields.  Neither  area  is  comparable  to  edu- 
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cation.  Nationil  d«feiiae  is  axeltisl'vely  a 
federal  concern  and  la  not  carried  on  by  the 
states.  Healtb  researeta  by  Indiistry,  such  as 
that  which  resulted  in  the  dlscoyery  of  anti- 
biotics, was  carried  on  long  before  the  Na- 
tional Institute*  of  Health  was  dereloped.  On 
the  other  hand,  pnbllc  education  has  tradi- 
tionally been  provided  by  the  states  and  non- 
profit Instltutlcos.  There  is  no  federal  edu- 
cation operation — and  no  reason  to  develop 
one.  The  role  of  the  federal  government  In 
education  mvistlbe  confined  to  that  of  chan- 
nelling funds  t^  the  public  and  other  non- 
profit education'  agencies  and  institutions  to 
meet  the  objedtlves  defined  by  the  Con- 
gress as  represebtatlves  of  the  people. 

Research,  dectonstratlon  projects,  inserv- 
Ice  education,  And  Information  dissemina- 
tion about  worthwhile  developments  in  edu- 
cation should  b^  carried  on,  not  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,  but  by  schools,  state  edu- 
cation departmeiits  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  with  jfunds  provided  through  the 
OfBce  of  Education  for  the  purposes  which 
the  grantees  Identify  as  most  appropriate. 
Violation  of  thifl  principle  places  a  Commis- 
sioner In  a  position  where  he  can  contract 
with  any  person:  or  group  of  his  choice  ( and 
he  can  undoubtedly  find  a  profit-making 
agency  which  cap  be  hired,  for  a  price,  to  do 
almost  anything  he  may  ask)  to  develop 
prograaa*  which  \he  wants  the  nation  to  fol- 
Isw.  TlilsJs  fedeiial  control  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable sort:  aqd  we  urge  the  Conunlttee  to 
reject  this  propfieal  every  time  it  Is  made, 
for  the  sake  of  placing  authority  for  Ameri- 
can education  *rhere  It  belongs — with  the 
state  and  local  jgovernments  and  nonprofit 
Institutions. 

Mr.  Chairmfin,  I  agreed  with  Mr. 
Lumley  then;  Ijagree  with  him  now.  Con- 
gress needs  to  i-eview  this,  to  have  a  full 
discussion  abcjut  it.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  a  provision  on  page 
118.  paragraph  1913.  title  18  of  the 
Criminal  Code  fhat  says: 

No  part  of  thei  money  appropriated  by  any 
enactment  of  Cqngress  shall  in  the  absence 
of  express  authorization  by  Congress  be  used 
directly  or  indlr^tly  to  pay  for  any  personal 
service,  advertisement,  telegram,  telephone, 
letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or  other 
device,  intendedjor  designed  to  Infiuence  In 
any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  favor 
or  oppose,  by  vo^  or  otherwise,  any  legisla- 
tion or  approprliitlon  by  Congress,  whether 
before  or  after  the  introduction  of  any  bill 
or  resolution  pr^iposing  such  legislation  or 
appropriation;  b^t  this  shall  not  prevent  of- 
ficers or  employets  of  the  United  States  or  of 
Its  departments  pr  agencies  from  communi- 
cating to  Members  of  Congress  on  the  re- 
quests of  any  Member  or  to  Congress,  through 
the  proper  offlciali  channels,  requests  for  legis- 
lation or  approiiriatlons  which  they  deem 
necessary  for  thje  efficient  conduct  of  the 
public  business. 

an  officer  or  employee  of 
or  of  any  department  or 
lates  or  attempts  to  violate 
1  be  fined  not  more  than 
id  not  more  than  one  year, 
notice  and  hearing  by  the 
sted  with  the  power  of  re- 
be  removed  from  office  or 
e  25,  1948,  c.  645,  62  Stat. 


Whoever,  oein 
the  United  Stat 
agency  thereof 
this  section,  sh 
$500  or  imprison 
or  both;  and  aft 
superior  officer  vi 
moving  him,  sha: 
employment.  (J 
792.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mil  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  lof  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fron|  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Maor  I  suggest  that  is  in  UUe 
18  of  the  Criminal  Code. 

Mrs.  GREEN^of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  J  am  not  making  a  state- 
ment that — dollar  for  dollar— the  actual 
funds  that  were  given  In  the  contracts 
and  grants  to  any  one  of  these  54  or  60 


lobbying  groups,  those  specific  dollars, 
went  for  lobbying  activities,  but  I  am 
suggesting  that  there  may  be  a  conflict 
of  interest  when  they  have  money  from 
the  Federal  Government  for  particular 
purposes  and  they  spend  time  and  money 
lobbying  for  a  bill  that  is  of  direct  Inter- 
est to  their  own  financial  well-being. 
Which  funds  were  used  for  what?  How 
much  did  the  federally  financed  educa- 
tional labs  contribute  to  the  lobby  effort? 

Some  of  the  lobby  groups  represented 
do  have  as  their  primary  concern — the 
quality  of  education  for  boys  and  girls.  In 
other  instances,  corporations  with  OE 
and  OEO  contracts  are  no  different  than 
Defense  contractors.  They  are  interested 
in  the  size  of  the  contract  and  the  profit 
to  be  made.  As  I  see  it,  there  is  an  in- 
herent danger  if  we  allow  decisions  to 
be  made  in  this  House — on  the  educa- 
tional priorities  of  this  Nation — by  the 
pressures  of  lobby  groups  that  have  a 
personal  financial  stake  in  the  outcome. 

If  we  do  this,  we  will  not  have  a  care- 
fully thought  out  national  policy  that 
will  meet  the  long-range  needs  of  boys 
and  girls. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe  we 
ought  to  make  our  judgment  on  what  is 
good  legislation  and  how  we  are  going  to 
work  with  the  other  body  in  achieving 
that  objective. 

I  join  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon),  who  has  expressed 
concern  about  the  lateness  with  which 
we  authorize  and  appropriate  funds.  I 
would  say  to  representatives  of  true  ed- 
ucational lobby  groups  in  this  Chamber 
today,  I  am  concerned  about  it. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  wanted  ad- 
vance funding,  ijecause  if  we  can  let  the 
school  boards  and  the  colleges  know  a 
year  in  advance  how  many  dollars  they 
ai-e  going  to  get  they  will  spend  those 
dollars  more  wisely,  and  the  young 
people  of  this  country  will  be  the  bene- 
ficiary and  the  country  wiU  be  the 
beneficiary,  because  school  people  will  not 
waste  dollars  by  getting  them  late  in 
the  year  and  saying,  "We  have  to  spend 
them  by  such  and  such  a  time."  But  2 
days  notice  for  a  30-day  appropriation 
would  not  help  one  bit. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs,  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  want  to  say  this.  In  con- 
nection with  what  the  gentlewoman  says. 
I  propose  next  year — it  can  be  done 
legally  and  by  parliamentary  proce- 
dure— to  bring  in  as  early  as  possible  a 
separate  bill  on  education,  before  the 
regular  Labor-HEW  bill,  a  separate  bill 
to  avoid  all  these  problems. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  truly  hope  this  will 
be  done  and  I  commend  him  for  his  long- 
time leadership  in  trying  to  make  pos- 
sible good  educational  opportunities  for 
all  of  our  young  people.  If  I  may  sug- 
gest it,  those  educational  groups  who  are 
sincerely  interested  about  the  quality  of 
education  in  this  country  and  the  equal- 
ity of  educational  opportunity  :ould  bet- 
ter spend  their  time  in  working  for  ad- 
vanced funding  for  all  educational  pro- 
grams in  all  of  the  years  ahead  rather 


than  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars 
bringing  people  to  Washington,  pajrlng 
for  Congressional  Rbcord  reprints,  and 
so  forth,  for  a  bill  that  will  last  for  a 
possible  30  or  60  days.  When  I  see  all  of 
the  crocodile  tears  that  are  being  shed 
today  about  the  sad  plight  of  "the  boys 
and  girls  in  my  district"  and  "the  lack 
of  fimds  for  the  schools"  I  wonder  if  they 
really  believe  that  a  30-day  resolution  is 
going  to  affect  the  quality  of  education 
by  one  iota.  A  stranger  to  the  educational 
scene  might  almost  be  persuaded  that 
the  level  of  funding  for  these  next  30 
days  would  determine  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation in  each  district  for  the  next  30 
years.  What  a  mockery  of  the  legislative 
process.  I  approve  of  the  increase  in  ap- 
propriations for  most  of  the  education 
bills  made  by  the  House  and  because  I 
believe  the  Senate  will  stay  true  to  form 
and  approve  even  higher  amounts. 

And  so,  I  feel  confident  that  for  this 
entire  fiscal  year  the  level  of  funding  will 
be  much  higher  than  looked  possible  6 
months  ago.  This  is  important  but  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment  cannot 
really  believe  that  the  continuing  30- 
day  resolution  is  going  to  provide  any 
guarantee  to  school  boards  or  colleges 
of  the  level  of  funding  that  they  can  ex- 
pect for  the  year.  Let  us  be  realistic. 
Budgets  are  made,  teachers  are  hired, 
programs  are  developed,  and  other  de- 
cisions are  made  by  school  boards  and 
colleges  no  later  than  late  summer.  Does 
anybody  seriously  suggest  that  the  level 
of  funding  in  a  30-day  resolution  will 
persuade  school  boards  or  college  presi- 
dents to  hire  new  teachers  for  the  month 
of  November?  Or  buy  new  equipment  to 
be  used  for  the  next  30  days?  Or  to  make 
student  financial  assistance  loans  that 
are  to  run  over  a  15 -year  period?  How 
ridiculous. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  deep  con- 
cern— and  this  is  something  which  goes 
beyond  today's  discussion — my  concern, 
my  hope  Is  that  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees and  the  appropriating  committees 
really  will  take  a  good  look  at  what  we 
are  doing  in  building  up  a  tremendous 
lobby  across  the  country  that  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  of 
education  in  any  classroom. 

As  with  the  lobby  for  the  Pentagon, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  peoples'  jobs 
are  at  stake,  corporation  profits  are  at 
stake — and  hardware  is  to  be  manu- 
factured and  sold.  With  hundreds  of 
millions  available  through  OE  and 
OEO — anybody  who  has  a  bright  idea 
or  even  a  half  of  a  bright  Idea  can  come 
down  here  and  get  f imded.  We  are  build- 
ing up  a  lobby  in  this  country  that  will 
make  it  impossible  for  us  to  exercise  our 
best  judgment  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  terms  of  quality  education.  If  we 
allow  special  interest  groups  to  prevtill, 
we  may  someday  wake  up  to  find  a  dis- 
located and  disjointed  policy  that  repre- 
sents neither  the  considered  judgment 
of  educational  leaders — nor  the  needs  of 
the  country.  Dr.  John  Fisher,  President 
of  Teachers'  College  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, put  it  well  when  he  once  said: 

Education  for  modem  world  cant  be  simply 
a  matter  of  special  emphasis  at  a  special 
time.  It  must  be  undertaken  tmd  viewed  as 
a  comprehensive  complex,  broad  tmder- 
taklng. 
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So  today,  although  I  support  the  level 
of  funding  as  embodied  in  the  Joelson 
amendment^-or  even  higher  on  voca- 
tional education— and  I  think  advance 
funding  one  of  the  most  important  things 
we  can  do  legislatively,  I  am  supporting 
the  distinguished  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  the  action  they  have 
taken  for  an  orderly  procedure  so  that 
there  can  be  a  discussion  in  the  confer- 
ence committee— free  of  lobby  groups,  I 
hope — of  those  programs  of  highest 
priority  and  those  of  least  actual  bene- 
fit to  boys  and  girts  not  for  the  next  30 
days,  but  for  the  next  12  or  24  months 
or  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  Chariman,  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  the  article  to  which 
I  referred  in  the  October  13  issue  of 
Hard  Times.  It  is  called  Games  Poor 
People  Play: 

Games  Poor  People  Pi.at 
(By  Frances  Lang) 
Probably  the  most  enduring  monument  to 
the  War  on  Poverty  is  the  creation  of  a  pov- 
erty industry.  There  are  more  than  100  com- 
panies in  Washington,  D.C.,  alone  which 
specialize  in  consulting,  studying  and  evalu- 
ating the  poor  and  the  programs  which  serve 
them.  They  run  in  size  from  five-  or  six- 
man  outfits  to  large  organizations  such  as 
the  American  Institutes  for  Research  or 
Stanford  Research  Institute.  While  these 
firms  are  often  ridiculed  in  the  newspapers 
and  viewed  with  disdain  by  government  bu- 
reaucrats, the  companies  fiourlsh. 

In  many  instances  the  companies  are  Imi- 
tative of  New  Deal  institutions.  High-minded 
reformers  joined  the  Kennedy  or  Johnson 
administrations  determined  to  wipe  out  pov- 
erty, only  to  end  running  companies  whose 
profits  are  dependent  on  the  existence  of  the 
poor.  Sometimes  the  poverty  firms  are  merely 
holding  operations  for  out-of-offlce  politi- 
cians In  a  more  fundamenUl  sense,  how- 
ever, the  emergence  of  the  industry  refiects 
efforts  made  over  the  past  decade  to  con- 
struct a  sort  of  poverty  technology,  a  way  or 
ways  for  manipulating  human  behavior.  In 
this  instance  the  governing  idea  has  always 
been  to  boost  the  ghetto  poor  up  into  Jobs 
and  hence  Into  the  "middle  class."  So  far 
these  efforts  haven't  come  to  much.  The  lines 
of  poverty  in  the  United  States  have  deep- 
ened and  hardened,  if  anything.  But  still  the 
search  for  the  technology,  financed  by  the 
government,  continues. 

While   the   poverty  companies   are   nomi- 
nally expected  to  maintain  a  discreet  distance 
from  the  federal  agencies  with  which  they 
do   business,   the   personnel   are   drawn   to- 
gether by  professional  bonds,  and  In  the  end, 
interests  of  the  companies  and  the  govern- 
ment seem  nearly  Identical.  The  transition 
from  poverty  program  to  poverty  company 
seems  natural.  When  Bertrand  Harding  left 
his  post  as  acting  OEO  director  earlier  this 
year,  he  simply  moved  down  the  street  to  Pry 
Consultants,  a  poverty  combine.  As  deputy 
director  of  VISTA,  Leo  Kramer  was  charged 
with  recruiting  and  selecting  VISTA  work- 
ers.  Now,  as  head  of  Leo  Kramer,  Inc.,  he  re- 
ceives VISTA  funds  to  run  his  own  VISTA 
program  for  Mexican-Americans.  Earlier  this 
year,  Leveo  Sanchez  resigned  his  Job  as  OEO 
director    for    the    mld-Atlantlc    region    and 
now  heads  a  consulting  company  with  OEO 
contracts  in  the  mld-Atlantlc  region.  As  man- 
power administrator  In  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment,   Stanley    Ruttenberg    gave    Phoenix. 
Arizona  $3.5  million  in  Job  training  funds 
two  years  ago.  The  city  fathers  of  Phoenix  re- 
cently hired  Stanley  Ruttenberg  Associates, 
headed    by    the    former    administrator,    to 
evaluate  the  project.  Ruttenberg  also  acts  In 
an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Watts  Labor  Ac- 
tion Committee.  As  manpower  administrator. 


he  awarded  the  Watts  group  $2  million  for  a 
youth  program  earlier  in  January. 

Last  spring  there  was  a  flurry  of  protest 
within  OEO  when  RAND,  the  Air  Force  think 
tank,  sought  a  remedial  education  contract 
from   the   OEO's    research   office.   OEO    em- 
ployees were  bitter  over  what  they  believed 
to  be  favored  treatment  given  RAND.  OEO's 
research  office  was  established  In  1964,  and 
the    first    director,    Joseph    Kershaw,    came 
from  RAND.   His   successor,   Robert   Levlne, 
also  was  a  RAND  man.  While  he  ran  the  re- 
search  office,  Levlne   handed   out   two   con- 
tracts worth  $600,000  to  RAND.  They  were 
"sole  source"  contracts  which  meant   other 
companies  could  not  bid  for  the  work.  One 
OEO  official  who  didn't  want  RAND  to  get 
the  contracts  remembers  protesting  to  Le- 
vlne.  Levlne   pointed   out   RANDs   superior 
technical  prowess  then  arranged  a  meeting 
between  the  disgruntled  official  and  RAND 
experts.   Both   the   contracts    vent   through 
under   Levlne,   but   the   remedial    education 
project  was  squashed. 

Black  poverty  companies  are  not  numer- 
ous, and  black  capitalists  bitterly  assail  dis- 
criminatory policies  at  OEO  which  prevent 
them  from  breaking  Into  the  market.  Even 
so  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Mark  Bat- 
tle left  the  National  Urban  League  to  become 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Work  Training  Pro- 
grams in  the  Labor  Department  under  LBJ. 
There  he  shoveled  $9  million  In  Job  projects 
back  to  the  Urban  League.  Battle  quit  Labor 
along  with  the  other  Democrats  this  year, 
and  then  surfaced  as  head  ol  Mark  Battle 
Associates,  a  consulting  company  which  ad- 
vises the  Urban  League  on  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Sometimes    the    studies    undertaken    by 
poverty  companies  are  baffling.  For  Instance, 
the  Transcentury  Foundation,  a  branch  of 
Transcentury    Corp.,     (begun    by    ex -Peace 
Corps  deputy  director  Warren  Wiggins)  Is  In 
the  midst  of  an  evaluation  of  different  sorts 
of  youth   programs  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment.    Eventually     Transcentury     plans     to 
create  a  "typology"  of  such  programs.  The 
foundation  believes  a  typology  will  be  helpful 
to  future   groups   of    youths   who   want  to 
start  their  own  uplift  projects.  Transcentury 
divides  youth  programs  according  to  a  num- 
ber of  categories:  evolutionary  vs.  revolution- 
ary; rational  vs.  irrational;   Incremental  vs. 
simultaneous,  and  pro-  or  anti-confrontation. 
Last  summer  Transcentviry  made  another 
survey  of  youth  programs  for  OEO.  The  sur- 
vey was  called  "Not  Our  Thing,"  To  do  the 
lob    Transcenttiry  hired  black  people  to  in- 
terview the  ghetto  residents,  while  the  com- 
pany personnel  asked  for  opinions  from  the 
establishment.  Ir.  general  the  black  young- 
sters who  were  queried  said  they  thought  the 
youth   programs    were    con    Jobs,    aimed    at 
averting  riots  and  they  seemed  more  mili- 
tant than   ever  before,  Transcentury   never 
sought  to  come  to  grips  with  the  basic  prob- 
lems which  the  study  revealed.  Rather,  the 
company    suggested    progranMnatlc    changes 
which  had   the  effect  of   helping  the  gov- 
ernment oppress  more  effectively. 

On  some  occasions  it  almost  seems  as  if 
poverty  programs  have  been  set  up  so  that 
the  poverty  companies  can  loot  them.  -Take 
the  case   of   the   Peoples  Involvement  Cor- 
poration  (PIC) .  a  Washington,  D.C.devel- 
velopment  corporation,  financed  with  OEO 
money    PIC  is  one  of  fourteen  development 
corporations  sponsored   by   OEO.  The  orig- 
inal Idea  was  to  encourage  ghetto  residents 
to  form  a  company  In  which  they  would  hold 
stock.  The  company  could  then  enter  mto 
various    business    operations    which    would 
employ  the  ghetto  residents— such  things  as 
running  restaurants,  cleaning  establishments 
and  construction  companies.  PIC  someday 
plans  to  operate  a  printing  press.  At  the  mo- 
ment, however,  PIC  has  a  smaU  staff  and 
operates  one  neighborhood  center  where  p«3- 
ple  come  and  then  are  routinely  referred  to 
other  governmental  agencies.  Although  PIC 


18  not  of  any  real  value  to  poor  people  Uvlng 
in  Washington,  It  has  been  Immensely  vroat- 
able  to  some  of  the  poverty  companles^en 
It  was  funded  by  the  government.  OEO  also 
paid  OSTI  (The  Organization  for  Social  and 
Technical  Innovation)   of  Cambridge,  Mass.. 
to  advise  Peoples   Involvement  Corp.,   along 
with  four  other  new  development  corpora- 
tions OSn  was  given  a  contract  to  help  the 
new  enterprises  devise  future  plans,  set  up 
elections  and  generally  organize  themselves 
into  effective  units.  But  OSTI's  consultants 
rarely  showed  up  at  PIC  and  they  inevitably 
had  to  fly  out  of  town  to  make  their  next  ap- 
Dolntment  Just  as  the  discussion  was  getting 
down  to  brass  tacks.  Finally.  OSTI  sent  a 
long  tape  recording  of  Its  ideas  to  OEO.  The 
Peoples  Involvement  Corporation  never  re- 
ceived the  tape.  If  PIC  didn't  get  much  help 
from  OSTI,  it  got  no  help  at  all  from  Hello- 
dyne   a  firm  which  had  a  $125,000  OEO  con- 
tract' to  assist  neighborhood  groups  find  out 
about  the  people  coming  to  the  service  cen- 
ters   that  is.  find  out  who  the  people  were, 
where    they    came    from,    and    what    they 

wanted.  ,,-,.ii 

Hellodyne   didn't   show   up   at   PIC   until 
one   month   before   its   contract   expired    It 
then    suggested    using    special    application 
forms,  and  asking  people  questions  such  as 
where  do  you  come  from,  do  you  want  medical 
help,  and  so  on.  In  the  end  Hellodyne  asked 
PIC  to  help  write  conclusions  to  the  report 
and  they  were  sent  along  to  OEO.  After  OSTI 
and  Hellodyne  finished  with  PIC.  Harbridge 
House,  another  Cambridge  firm,  entered  the 
picture.  Harbridge  House  specializes  In  Navy 
procurement  problems.  It  gained  fame  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war  for  figuring  out  ways  to 
help  the  Navy  purchase  more  efficiently.  Hav- 
ing set  up  a  system  lor  the  Navy,  Harbridge 
House  then  turned  around  and  hired  out  to 
the  shipping  companies  which  were  selling 
to  the  Navy.  Recently  Harbridge  House  de- 
cided to  diversify  and  plunged  into  poverty. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  helping  PIC  set  up  a 
printing  plant.  So  far.  however,  nobody  has 
called  at  PICs  office. 

The  consultants  usually  shuttle  back  and 
forth  between  business  and  government  with 
some  regularity,  playing  off  contacts  in  one 
place  against  those  in  another.  One  grows 
Kiddy  trying  to  follow  the  deals.  For  instance. 
Robert  Freeman  worked  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  19506.  then  quit  and  began  in- 
surance companies  In  Africa.  He  soon  tired  of 
this,  and  sold  the  companies  to  the  Nigerian 
and  Ghanaian  governments.  Back  In  the  US, 
Freeman  Joined  with  Robert  Cole,  a  former 
AID  official,  in  setting  up  a  consulting  busi- 
ness   UtUlzlng  Freeman's  knowledge  of  the 
insurance  business  and  Cole's  AID  contacts, 
the  company  prospered  on  an  AID  contract 
which   called  for  them   to  make   Insurance 
surveys  In  Africa  with  an  eye  to  persuading 
Americans  to  Invest  In  the  business  there.  At 
that  point,  Freeman  and  Cole  branched  Into 
the  poverty  business.  They  were  employed  by 
CBS   the  Ford  Foundation  and  Mobil  Oil  to 
scout   likely   looking   blacks   who   could   be 
hired  as  executives.  Last  years  Freeman  quit 
the    company,    and    Cole    picked    up    Leveo 
Sanchez,  OEO's  mid-Atlantic  regional  direc- 
tor, as  a  replacement.  Sanchez,  who  had  also 
worked  In  AID,  brought  some  Latin  American 
business,  along  with  poverty  contracts.  But 
Cole  and  Sanchez  didn't  get  on,  and  not  long 
ago,  the  two  split  up.  Cole  now  runs  his  own 
consulting  company,  and  Sanchez  directs  twc 
poverty  firms. 

J.  Sterling  Uvlngston,  a  Harvard  business 
professor.  Is  among  the  sharpest  and  most 
successful  operators  in  the  poverty  business. 
Livingston's  speciality  Is  purchasing  ram- 
shackle companies  and  building  them  up 
Since  the  Second  World  War  the  professor 
has  owned  half  a  dozen  such  firms  and  his 
activities  range  aU  the  way  from  helping 
the  Navy  buy  ship  parts  to  the  manufacture 
of  industrial  diamonds.  Lately,  Uvlngston 
has  been  Intrigued  with  the  possibilities  In 
education  and  poverty,  and  he  tacked  to- 
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gether  Sterling  I|iBtitute,  a  mini -conglomer- 
ate with  offices  In  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Washington.  Th«  Institute  consists  of  vari- 
ous centers;  they  operate  pretty  much  on 
their  own,  making  nims,  advising  banks 
how  to  train  teU«rs,  etc.  Some  of  the  centers 
were  begxrn  frort  scratch,  while  others  are 
rebuilt  shells  of  Companies.  One  of  the  shells 
Livingston  plcketi  up  was  that  of  a  mori- 
bund Arm  called  'Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment Co..  begun  by  David  D.  McClelland, 
the  Harvard  psychologist  and  motivation 
expert.  This  was  a  clever  move,  for  Living- 
ston was  In  effebt  buying  McClelland,  bis 
graduate  student^,  and  proteges  in  the  uni- 
versity communljty.  The  company  was  re- 
named the  Behavioral  Science  Center.  Its 
work  ranges  froii  developing  motivational 
leadership  courses  for  fraternity  boys  to 
helping  the  Navy  chaplain  "make  the  tran- 
sition from  his  rfcle  as  pastor  to  a  manager 
and  supervisor."  The  Center  developed  the 
motivational  comic  book  which  the  Labor 
Department  distributed  among  poor  blacks. 
The  leading  chariicter  in  the  comics,  a  choc- 
olate sport,  is  invariably  pictured  standing 
In  the  street,  sur-ounded  by  shattered  glass 
and  overflowing  garbage  cans  and  yelling 
at  his  freaky  pall  nodding  in  the  doorways. 
"Power  is  green.  ]Jaby."  he  Implores.  On  the 
back  side  of  the  comic  is  an  employment 
a^licatien  form  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
dollar  biU. 

Last  year  Sterll  ig  Institute  won  a  $200,000 
contract  to  train  x>verty  workers  in  the  Del- 
marva  Peninsula,  i  stretch  of  backward  coun- 
try in  Delaware  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Livingston  wanted  to  do  research  in  the  area, 
but  GEO  officials  said  that  would  not  look 
proper,  and  if  he  wanted  to  do  research,  it 
must  be  done  under  the  "guise"  of  training. 
Since  Sterling  diiint  know  anything  about 
Delmarva.  and  wis  scarcely  in  a  position  to 
train  people  to  do  anything,  the  company 
decided  to  give  th  i  prospective  poverty  work- 
ers a  dose  of  McCelland's  motivational  stuff. 
First.  Sterling  showed  the  poverty  workers 
how  to  sensitize  themselves.  They  tossed 
rings  onto  stake:;  from  different  distances 
in  an  effort  to  dii  cover  whether  or  not  they 
set  unrealistic  gdals  for  themselves.  Then, 
they  played  the  jiopular  disarmament  game 
where  the  workeis  choose  up  sides  and  sit 
in  different  roon:s  and  simulate  attacking 
one  another.  Evei  tually  the  teams  "disarm" 
as  they  come  to  i  nderstand  that  this  is  the 
only  way  they  ca  i  win.  The  game  is  meant 
to  recreate  the  Oargaining  situation  that 
exists  between  px)r  people  and  the  local 
government,  where  each  side  has  something 
the  other  wants.  Dr,  as  a  Sterling  employee 
puts  it,  "The  powi  it  structure  may  be  willing 
to  give  somethinj  to  avoid  having  the  city 
burned.  ' 

After  a  go  at  th  e  games  the  poverty  work- 
ers learned  what  might  be  made  to  happen 
in  their  territory  liy  feeding  information  into 
a  computer  simul  Uion  called  "Charlie."  The 
training  program  is  just  now  coming  to  a 
conclusion,  and  m  hile  it  is  unclear  what,  if 
anything,  will  happen  to  the  poor  in  Del- 
marva, Sterling  is  doing  well  indeed,  having 
already  secured  ca  ntracts  to  repeat  the  train- 
ing in  North  CarDlina,  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia.  Sterling  also  has  a  contract  in 
Pennsylvania  where  it  will  move  into  com- 
munities giving  oeople  psyebologlcal  tests, 
and  In  this  way.  Itaving  spotted  the  leaders. 
Instruct  them  how  to  motivate  the  masses 
to  follow  them  oit  of  poverty. 

"Sensitivity  tra  nlng,"  as  this  sort  of  in- 
struction is  often  called,  has  been  adopted 
by  other  compai  ies  as  well.  The  Human 
Development  Institute,  a  subsidiary  of  Bell 
and  Howell,  deviied  a  training  kit  for  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  and  is 
now  also  trying  to  peddle  it  to  poverty 
groups.  The  kit  :ontalns  material  to  help 
managers  deal  with  poor  black  people  in  a 


more  understanding  way.  Por  example,  there 
are  black  and  white  masks.  In  one  skit  a 
black  masked  man  plays  he  is  coming  to 
work  late.  He  Is  confronted  by  his  supervisor 
who  is  wearing  a  white  mask.  In  this  way, 
white  employees  get  to  feel  what  it  is  like 
to  be  a  black  man.  In  another  exercise  fore- 
men pair  off.  One  foreman  closes  his  eyes 
and  he  is  led  around  by  the  other  foreman  for 
10  minutes,  enough  time  for  him  to  see  how 
entirely  dependent  a  new  employee  must 
feel.  Jerome  Berlin,  who  heads  the  Institute, 
explained  why  the  kit  was  made  this  way: 
"All  of  us  were  hurting  with  the  racial  prob- 
lem. We  felt  we  needed  to  get  at  it  in  some 
way,  that  it  was  tearing  the  fabric  of  our 
culture.  ...  I  don't  think  social  conscious- 
ness has  to  conflict  with  making  a  profit — 
The  two  parallel  each  other.  ...  In  fact, 
I  believe  any  real  contribution  to  our  social 
environment  has  a  right  to  profit."  Bell  and 
Howell's  chairman,  Peter  O.  Peterson,  goes 
further:  'I  not  only  see  nothing  wrong  with 
industry's  profiting  from  social  ills,  but  I 
think  it's  the  best  way  to  cure  them.  It  puts 
a  strong  incentive,  the  profit  motive,  behind 
the  cure." 

Not  everyone  is  so  enthusiastic  about  Mc- 
Clelland's  motivational  methods,  and  those 
who  shy  away  from  this  blunt  method  may 
prefer  the  "operant  psychology"  pioneered  by 
B.  P.  Skinner  and  his  followers.  Motivation 
Training  Specialists,  of  Baltimore,  is  attempt- 
ing to  condition  slum  youngsters  in  this 
manner  with  OEO  funds.  The  idea  is  that 
the  consequences  of  a  person's  actions  de- 
termine whether  or  not  these  actions  are  re- 
peated. The  poor  behave  in  certain  "non- 
adaptive"  ways  because  they  have  learned  to 
expect  certain  rewards  for  such  behavior.  So 
to  upgrade  the  lives  of  the  poor,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  teach  them  new  behavior  patterns. 
Motivation  Training  Specialists  will  soon 
begin  a  21-day  training  scheme  for  high 
school  dropouts.  The  teenagers  will  be  iso- 
lated in  a  "Utopian  community"  for  three 
weeks.  There  they  will  receive  points  for  suit- 
able behavior,  such  as  completing  a  lesson, 
and  on  collecting  enough  points,  they  qualify 
for  a  reward:  a  movie,  cigarettes  or  candy. 
Last  winter  Motivation  Training  Specialists 
ran  a  residential  training  session  for  24  mem- 
bers of  the  West  Central  West  Virginia  Com- 
munity Action  Agency.  The  members,  many 
of  them  poor,  began  by  playing  games  as 
they  arrived  at  the  campsite.  One  group  was 
required  to  negotiate  to  obtain  mattresses  to 
put  on  the  beds.  Another  group  was  separated 
and  the  members  were  asked  to  negotiate  a 
reunion.  And  a  third  group  was  dumped  onto 
the  roadway  before  reaching  the  campsite. 
They  had  to  negotiate  entrance  to  the  camp. 
Jerome  Breslaw,  of  the  Motivation  Training 
staff  later  explained  the  purpose  of  the 
games:  "In  order  to  emerge  from  a  state  of 
physical  deprivation — analogous  to  that  ex- 
perienced by  the  poor — the  training  team 
members  had  to  organize  themselves  into 
units  which  could  effect  changes  in  their 
environment  through  negotiations  with  each 
other  and  with  management."  While  it  may 
have  seemed  to  the  untrained  observer  that 
poor  people  were  being  asked  to  simulate 
being  poor  people,  Breslaw  maintained  that 
was  not  the  case.  "No  simulation  situations 
were  provided,"  he  said.  "In  fact,  simulation 
and  role  playing  were  excluded  from  the 
training  design  .  .  .  that  which  arose,  arose 
naturally." 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr, 

SCHERLE). 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Green)  raised  a  point  that  interests  all 


Members  of  Congress.  This  question  con- 
cerns the  appropriate  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Poverty,  If  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  would 
answer  a  question,  I  would  like  to  pose 
one  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  My  question  concerns 
the  appropriate  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  Since 
this  continuing  resolution  will  be  passed 
today  our  Committee  on  Poverty  M 
have  30  days  before  we  have  to  mark  up 
this  bill.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have 
hearings  and  bring  in  the  chief  execu- 
tives of  our  States,  a  State  attorney 
general,  and  State  auditors  who  have 
written  and  requested  that  they  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  the  full 
committee? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman will  give  me  1  minute  to  respond. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  membership,  to  pro- 
ceed diligently  with  the  markup.  Because 
of  the  mine  safety  bill  and  the  interest 
of  the  committee  members  in  the  Cohelan 
amendment,  we  will  not  be  able  to  re- 
convene the  committee  until  next 
Wednesday,  which  is  a  week  from  to- 
morrow, for  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  markup  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  extension. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Does  this  mean  that 
the  chairman  refuses  to  have  hear- 
ings  

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  have  held  the  most 
comprehensive  hearings  on  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  that  have  ever  been 
held. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
cline to  yield  any  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  hear- 
ings but  they  were  primarily  on  the  Job 
Corps.  All  testimony  has  been  presented 
by  administrative  officials  of  the  OEO 
who  have  talked  about  the  OEO  period. 
Naturally  all  testimony  was  favorable. 
There  was  not  one  single  witness  Invited 
to  testify  against  OEO  or  anyone  outside 
the  "establishment." 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  let  me  answer  his  question? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  We  have  only  heard 
one  side  of  the  coin  and  I  think  we 
should  hear  both  sides. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   1   additional  minute. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
question  has  been  answered.  The  chair- 
man has  refused  to  hold  hearings.  The 
chairman  has  decided  that  next  week  the 
bill  will  be  marked  up  without  any  ad- 
ditional hearings.  It  is  reprehensible  for 
this  committee  to  mark  up  a  bill  that 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
over  $2  billion  a  year  and  not  give  the 
chief  executives,  the  State  attorneys 
general,  and  the  poor  people  who  want 
to  discuss  this  program  and  make  rec- 
ommendations and  suggestions  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard.  Restricting  the 
right  of  duly  authorized  people  to  testi- 
fy before  a  committee  on  legislation  that 
they  will  administer  and  enforce  is  a 
denial  of  basic  American  principles. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield  to  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  adding 
$649,094,000  to  the  figure  approved  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  for 
Office  of  Education  programs.  If  the 
amendment  is  adopted  to  the  pending 
continuing  resolution  and  the  Senate 
concurs  in  our  action,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  more  importantly  our  schools 
at  all  levels  will  benefit  immediately  by 
the  over  $1  billion  we  added  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare appropriations  bill  on  July  31. 


Congressional  Intent  Is  clear  In  this 
case.  We  evidenced  our  concern  then 
about  the  Nixon  administration's  educa- 
tion budget  and  adopted  the  Joelson 
amendment  adding  the  $1,042  billion  to 
the  various  education  programs  facing 
severe  crippling  by  the  administration's 
recommendations.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
the  resolution  providing  for  the  immedi- 
ate release  of  the  additional  money  we 
voted  in  approving  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment, I  earnestly  recommend  approval  of 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  impact  of  our  action  today  can  be 
measured  in  part  by  the  following  com- 
parative breakdown  of  funds  the  State 
of  Illinois  would  receive  for  education 
and  library  programs  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  under  the  Nixon  budget  as 
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contained  in  the  committee  recommen- 
dation and  under  the  earlier  House- 
passed  appropriations  bill  as  contained  in 
the  pending  amendment.  As  you  will  note, 
the  State  of  Illinois  would  receive  an  ad- 
ditional $14  million  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  activities  If  we  swlopt 
this  amendment;  otherwise,  the  State 
would  receive  $54  million  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  which  is  $7  million  below 
what  was  available  last  fiscal  year  and 
$14  million  below  fiscal  year  1968. 

In  terms  of  all  education  programs, 
the  State  of  Illinois  would  receive  $36 
million  less  under  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion; under  the  House-passed  bill,  pro- 
vided we  adopt  the  pending  amendment, 
the  State  of  Illinois  would  receive  $131.- 
126.164  for  its  programs. 


Program 


Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Esttmats,  1970 


Nixon  estimate.         House-passed 
1970   approprlatbn  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education:  -ror.  ix 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (EStA  I):  j^j 

Basic  grants — - - " " 

Stale  administrative  expenses  .- ' t 

Grants  to  States  for  scliool  library  materials  (ESEA  II) - g 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III)- - 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V):  j  qjj  j^g 

Grants  to  States - 

Grants  lor  special  projects  , l  ,■-  Viinci  ViK." ""  ' 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NUtA  iiij.  j  Qjg  ^^ 

Grants  to  States - ' 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration j 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing (NDEA  V) - -- ■_ 


565, 775 
474, 998 
337,  276 
382,000 


102, 071 
283. 562 


$44. 407, 826 

444,  130 

2.681,475 

8, 223, 590 

1.056,099 


3,085,357 
181,753 
99,990 
894,406 


{46,  788, 

467, 

2. 252, 

8, 648, 


843 


460 
036 


1,130,757 


622,243 


}4e,  788.  843 

467,  888 

0 

5,650,541 

1.130,757 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


$54,513,049 

0 

2.672,463 

8,251,199 

1,130,757 
0 

3,157.687 

0 

100,742 

901,171 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


68,215,880 


School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas:  .j  22D  000 

Maintenance  and  operations  (_Public  Law  81  874) - -  •   97^094 


Construction  (Public  Law  81-815). 


61,074,626 


12, 724, 000 
934,000 


59,910,227 


7.217,000 


54,038,029 


4,280,000 
0 


Subtotal,  SAFA- 


12,317,094 


13,658,000 


7,217,000 


4,280,000 


68,727,068 


14,805,000 
0 

14,805,000 


Education  professions  development: 

Preschool  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B  2) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pts.  C  and  D) 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 
Teacher  Corps 


3, 468, 409 


619, 473 


886,082 


886,082 
0 


886  082 
0 


3,468,409 
1,109,679 


619,473 
1.067,674 


886, 082 


886,082 
0 


886,082 
0 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (SanKhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A) 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I.  sec.  103) ^• 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104). - 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II)- .- 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) - 

Direct  loans  (NOEA  II) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  I V-C). - 

Special  programs  tor  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NOEA  IV).. 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pt.  E) ■ 


068,000  . 

389,618 

641,295 

776,977 
439, 144 
500,000 
244, 312 

429,725 
192,661 

92,355 

(') 

, 129, 105 

255,380 

,692,300 
148,000 


385.726 
527.907 

3,299.943 
6.640.145 


389.721 


1.706.263 
4.430.960 


215.020 

770.  306 
9,603,647 

642,626 

'6,321,681 


215.020 

3,707.3?6 
7.628.040 


6.622,714 


0 

389.721 

0 

1.706.263 

0 

0 

215,020 

3.707,326 
7.628.040 

0 

0 

6.624,079 

0 

0 
0 


0 

389,721 

0 

1.706.263 

1,688,339 

0 

215,020 

2, 730. 279 
10,931,945 

0 

0 

6,624,079 

0 

0 
0 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


42.998.872 


28.S07.001 


24,010.044 


20,270,449 


24,285.646 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation - 

Work-study      - 

Cooperative  education. 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 


10,397.146 
■563,371 


10, 300. 874 


9. 830, 472 
324, 227 

374,227' 
622, 822 


Subtotal,  vocational  education. 


10,900,517 


10,300,874 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  tor  public  library  services(LSCA  I) 

Construction  of  public  libraries (LSCA  II) 

Inlerlibrary  cooperation (LSC A  III) 

State  institutional  library  services(LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

College  library  resources(HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  I  l-B) 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States... 

Special  proiects  and  teacher  education — 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


1,746,355 

656, 395 

47,539 

38,000 

23,750 

1,532,824 

666,077 

359. 848 

1.221,492 
483,000 


1,746,355 

1,653.747 

48.925 

39.509 

25, 776 


11,151,748 


1,746,355 

354,115 

48,925 

39,509 

25.776 


333,347 
1,460.494 


333,346 
1.633,780 


9, 380, 472 

0 

0 

374,227 

622, 866 

10, 377, 565 


776, 280 

0 

48,925 

39,509 

25, 776 

0 

0 

333.346 

1,663,780 

Q 
0 


15,169.414 

0 

503,114 

374, 227 

622. 822 

16.669.577 


1.746,355 

354,115 

48,925 

39,509 

25, 776 

0 

0 

333,  346 

1,633,780 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  »nd  community  services. 


6.775,280 


5.308,153 


4.181.806 


2,857.616 


4.181.806 
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Education  lor  the  handka^pcd: 

Preschool  and  schooi  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment ....... 

Research  and  innovation. ['_[[ 

Media  services  and  ciptioned  films  for  the  iM/l...'."""l"l, 

Subtotal,  educalionitor  the  handicapped 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  develoament: 

Educational  labofetorin 

Research  and  detelopment  centtn 

General  e<lucatio»_ 

Vxational  educajion 

Evaluations 

National  achievefient  study.. 

Dissemination 

Tra  ninj 

Statistical  surveys. 
Construct  ion 


tG87. 167 

1,211.167 

796,466 

77,590 


{1,468,885 


}1, 488, 885 


446,411 
49.46S 


,468,885 
0 
0 
0 


)1, 488, 885 
0 
0 
0 


2.772.392 


1,984.761 


1,468.885 


1,488,865 


1.488,885 


600.000 
1.465.500 
1.554.377 
1.022.991 


270,000 


137,690 
363.581 


32.100 


64.312 

314,657 

23,400 

22,000 


0 
0 
0 

32,100 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 

32,100 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  research  |nd  training 

Education  in  loreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education ■ 

Colleges  lor  agriculture  ai<d  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Art).. 

Promotion  ol  vocational  eijocalion  (Smith-Hughes  Act). 

Student  loan  insurance  luid 

Higher  education  lacilitie^loan  fund 


5,067,237 
1.305.133 

264,413 
50,000 

360.319 


771.271 


32.100 


50.000 
360.319 


50.000 


32,100 
0 
0 

50,000 


32,100 
0 
0 

50,000 


6,875.000 


Total,  Office  of  Edutation. 


162, 480, 225  123, 702, 152  109, 527, 392 


94, 280, 726 


131,126,164 


are  not  funding  | 
tion;  rather  we 


I  thiflK  the  ahswer  is  evident  as  to 
what  is'tKe  proper  course  of  action  We 
must  adopt  thei  pending  amendment; 
otherwise,  we  ara  deluding  ourselves  and 
temporizing  with  a  vitally  important 
sector  of  our  national  well-being.  This 
amendment  is  niot  inflationary  because 
we  will  receive  untold  benefits  in  terms 
of  national  output  in  years  to  come.  We 
a  short-lived  proposi- 
kre  underwriting  vitally 
essential  education  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman. |l  strongly  favor  the  ap- 
proval of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DANIELa  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ri|e  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offeijed  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  the  gei^leman  from  California 
(Mr.  CoHELANi .  I] do  so  in  the  same  spirit 
and  with  the  san^e  urgency  with  which  I 
supported  the  Joelson  amendment, 
which  I  was  also  pleased  to  cosponsor. 

The  educatior  programs  which  we 
have  passed  and  developed  are  some  of 
the  most  crucial  md  fortunately  success- 
ful programs  we  have  undertaken.  They 
have  immensely  increased  the  gross  edu- 
cation product  of  this  Nation. 

In  the  first  yepr  of  operation,  title  I 
of  ESEA  provide^  $987  million  in  bene- 
fits for  8.3  mlUioti  children.  The  Higher 
Education  PaciUtles  Act.  which  went  in- 
to operation  in  1963  has  helped  more 
than  1,300  collegrs  and  universities  con- 
struct and  renova  te  classrooms,  libraries, 
laboratories,  and  administrative  build- 
ings. 

By  the  end  of  t  his  past  year,  a  quarter 
of  a  million  undergradute  students  were 
working  part  time  on  Government-con- 
nected programs  to  help  meet  their  col- 
lege expenses.  Sir  ce  1958.  NDEA  and  the 
Higher  Educatior  Act  of  1965  have  pro- 
vided more  than  $1',4  billion  worth  of 
loans  to  aid  mon  than  2  million  college 
students.  Since  ihe  fall  of  1963,  more 
than  200,000  student  borrowers  have  ap- 
plied for  partial  cancellation  of  their 
loans  under  a  provision  allowing  debt- 
forgiveness  for  those  who  became 
teachers. 

There  are  othar  impressive  statistics: 
For  every  100  pupils  in  the  fifth  grade  in 


January  1960,  72  graduated  from  high 
school  in  1967.  This  72-percent  gradua- 
tion rate  compares  with  62  percent  in 
1967;  51  percent  in  1950;  46  percent  in 
1940.  Thus,  within  a  single  generation — 
1940-67— the  proportion  of  fifth-grade 
pupils  who  continue  their  education 
through  high  school  has  risen  by  more 
than  one-half.  Carrying  the  same  analy- 
sis on  to  college,  we  know  that  of  every 
100  pupils  in  fifth  grade  in  January  of 
1960.  40  entered  college  in  fall  of  1967, 
and  20  are  likely  to  receive  their  college 
degrees  in  1971.  The  40  entering  fresh- 
men contrast  favorably,  if  that  word  is 
strong  enough,  with  only  16  just  prior  to 
World  War  II  and  the  20  probable  col- 
lege graduates  contrast  favorably  with 
the  number  of  seven  who  graduated  dur- 
ing the  early  1940's. 

What  these  figures  tell  us  is  that  the 
average  American  boy  in  the  fifth  grade 
10  years  ago  had  nearly  twice  the  chance 
his  father  had  to  graduate  from  high 
school — and  2 ',2  times  the  chance  to  en- 
ter college,  with  three  times  the  chance 
to  earn  a  college  degree. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  today  favor 
"holding  back  a  little."  They  argue  that 
we  have  spent  so  much  money  on  educa- 
tion over  the  past  15  years  that  we  can 
afford  to  "relax"  a  little  and  coast  on 
the  record.  If  not  specious,  this  argument 
is  certainly  dangerous.  If  anything  was 
proven  by  the  Sputnik  scare,  and  the 
spending  that  followed  it,  it  was  the  dan- 
ger of  letting  educational  programs  slip 
behind  current  discoveries  and  irmova- 
tions  in  the  sciences  and  the  arts. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  and  we  have 
dramatically  increased  our  mutual  in- 
vestment in  our  common  tomorrow.  If 
we  have  to  "hold  back  a  little"  now,  we 
will  be  risking  great  harm.  We  will  be 
starting  a  movement  that  will  keep  roll- 
ing, despite  our  later  efforts.  We  shall 
create  a  snowball  effect  that  will  do 
great  and  lasting  harm  to  America's 
single  most  vital  resource — the  stock  of 
educated  and  prcxluctive  people. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  often  too 
anxious  to  vote  for  defense  spending  at 
the  expense  of  education  requirements.  I 


would  remind  them  that,  without  an  edu- 
cated people,  no  country  is  capable  of  de- 
fending itself.  A  nation  whose  children 
grow  up  incapable  of  learning  to  use — as 
well  as  not  use — nuclear  weapons,  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  or  orbiting 
intelligence  satellites,  is  not  capable  of 
defending  itself.  There  can  be  no  relaxa- 
tion in  providing  for  education — not  even 
for  a  month — if  we  are  to  maximize  the 
progress  and  defense  of  this  country.  And 
it  is  that  task  which  we  are  supposed  to 
be  about. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey,  the 
difference  between  the  1969  level  of 
spending  and  the  amount  provided  in 
H.R.  13111  is  $9,286,472.  For  the  month 
of  November,  I  am  told,  if  we  fail  to  con- 
tinue appropriations  on  the  basis  of 
H.R.  13111,  the  loss  to  New  Jersey  wiU 
be  $774,000. 

This  House  has  made  certain  promises 
upon  which  the  States  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  relied  and  acted.  Our 
failure  to  act  in  accord  with  those  prom- 
ises is  a  breach  of  faith  not  only  with 
the  States,  but  more  important,  with  the 
children  who  depend  on  an  education  and 
our  support. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears 
that  the  struggle  to  secure  adequate 
funding  for  education  this  fiscal  year  is 
far  from  over.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  acknowledge  the  support  being  voiced 
from  my  district  for  the  Cohelan  amend- 
ment to  House  ooint  Resolution  966. 
Both  by  telegram  and  letter  educa- 
tional leaders  in  Washington  State  are 
expressing  to  me  how  urgently  neces- 
sary this  measure  is.  Programs  funded 
through  House  passage  of  H.R.  13111 
earlier  this  year  are  considered  vital  to 
continued  educational  development  in 
my  State  and  district.  Furthermore, 
grave  concern  is  expressed  over  the  great 
loss  of  education  funds  should  House 
Joint  Resolution  966  pass  unamended. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee's resolution  falls  markedly  short 
of  the  funding  provided  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  and  that  critical  programs 
may  be  left  underfunded.  Three  areas 
that  would  be  particularly  affected  in 
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my  State  are  assistance  to  federally  im- 
pacted areas,  grants  to  States  for  library 
construction  and  supplies,  and  vocational 
education.  It  appears  that  only  through 
passage  of  the  Cohelan  amendment  will 
these  and  other  vital  educational  pro- 
grams be  rescued  from  severe  malnutri- 
tion that  conceivably  could  result  in 
possible  permanent  crippling  of  one  or 
more  of  them. 

Passage  of  the  Cohelan  amendment 
will  have  tremendous  immediate  impact 
on  education  in  my  State.  It  will  mean 
that  the  House-passed  funds  will  be 
immediately  available  to  the  Office  of 
Education.  This  means  an  increase  of 
approximately    $2.5    million    over    the 


committee's  funding  level  for  Washing- 
ton State  which  is  a  whopping  $19  million 
above  the  level  requested  by  President 
Nixon.  The  table  below  extracted  from 
figures  compiled  by  the  Emergency  Com- 
mittee for  Pull  Funding  of  Educational 
Programs  which  were  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  October  21 
by  Senator  Hart,  is  an  example  of  the 
significant  impact  of  the  Cohelan  amend- 
ment on  my  State  of  Washington.  Only 
those  programs  in  which  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant difference  in  the  funding  level 
proposed  are  listed— the  figures  for  the 
1969  estimate  are  approximately  equal 
to  the  committee  resolution: 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


Estimate,  1969 


Nixon  budget, 
1970 


House-passed 

appropriations 

bill 


1.  Elementary  and  secondary  education *f'??l'Jnn 

2.  School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas InS'?;^ 

3.  Directstudenlloans(NDEAII) teTn'w 

4.  Vocational  education         ---  iaK«'4i7 

5.  Libraries  and  community  services -     i, 100,01/ 


$14. 229, 543 

5,  277, 000 

3.221.874 

4.236.278 

897, 558 


$18,961,408 

15,522.000 

4.617,352 

6.  286. 899 

1,329,694 


Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Cohelan  amendment 
which  I  cosponsored.  The  point  has  been 
made  many  times  that  education  is  a 
vital  and  continuing  need  which  must 
be  fulfilled  if  a  society  is  to  remain  at 
the  forefront  with  its  achievements  in 
science,  art,  industry  and  other  fields. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has 
realized  that  educational  needs  must 
be  met  today.  The  children  in  grade 
school  now  will  not  benefit  from  an  edu- 
cational appropriation  to  library  re- 
sources or  to  guidance  and  counseling 
made  5  years  from  now. 

With  the  passage  of  H.R.  13111  in  July 
of  this  year,  the  House  made  clear  its 
intention  that  education  should  share 
more  equally  with  other  departments  in 
the  funding  of  its  programs.  The  House 
bill  added  over  $1  billion  to  the  Nix- 
on budget  request  for  1970  in  the  field 
of  education. 

Until  the  Senate  takes  up  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  1970, 
funds  have  to  be  released  for  the  con- 
tinuing programs  administered  by  lo- 
cal educational  agencies.  State  depart- 
ments of  education,  institutions  of  high- 
er education,  and  special  vocational, 
adult,  and  other  educational  organi- 
zations. These  programs  are  helping 
to  meet  some  of  the  critical  needs  fac- 
ing education  today.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, many  of  these  programs  are  oper- 
ating with  the  funds  provided  by  the  ad- 
ministration's 1970  budget  or  at  the  1969 
appropriations  level,  whichever  is  lower. 
Administrators  are  finding  that  some 
very  useful  and  needed  programs  have  to 
operate  on  a  drastically  reduced  budg- 
et. This  problem  exists  for  such  vitally 
important  programs  as  aid  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  children,  special  assist- 
ance to  federally  affected  areas,  the 
Teachers  Corps,  funds  for  higher  edu- 
cation facilities  and  several  student  aid 
programs,  as  well  as  funds  for  libraries 
and  community  services,  education  for 
the  handicapped,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 
Mr.    Chairman,    today    we    hope    to 


pass  a  continuing  resolution  amended 
with  the  increased  funds  for  programs 
and  projects  urgently  required  by  the 
academic  community. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  the  Cohelan  amendment  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  966. 

Last  summer  we  recognized  the  need 
for  increased  education  funding  by  add- 
ing a  billion  dollars  for  education  to  the 
HEW  appropriations  bill.  But  3  months 
have  gone  by  and  none  of  that  extra 
billion  has  reached  our  schools,  colleges, 
and  libraries. 

Because  the  HEW  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1970  is  still  pending,  schools  are 
in  the  awkward  position  of  not  knowing 
how  much  Federal  support  they  will  re- 
ceive for  programs  already  in  operation. 
Under  the  continuing  resolution  now  in 
effect,  funding  for  some  programs  has 
been  temporarily  suspended  while  fund- 
ing for  other  programs  has  been  reduced 
considerably  below  last  year's  level.  In 
my  district,  the  Minneapolis  Board  of 
Education  is  now  receiving  only  $146  in 
Federal  aid  for  each  eligible  title  I  child, 
as  compared  to  last  year's  level  of  $162 
per  child.  The  board  of  education  hopes 
to  receive  additional  title  I  aid  but  the 
board  is  not  sure  if  and  when  this  addi- 
tional aid  will  be  available. 

Unless  the  Minneapolis  Board  of  Edu- 
cation receives  its  share  of  the  extra  bil- 
lion very  soon,  these  extra  funds  would 
not  be  of  much  use  during  the  current 
school  year.  New  programs  have  been 
designed  and  are  waiting  to  be  imple- 
mented once  the  increased  allocations 
are  available.  Prompt  approval  by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  President  of  an  amend- 
ed continuing  resolution  means  that  new 
funds  could  be  allocated  to  local  school 
systems  during  the  first  quarter  of  1970. 
But  if  we  postpone  allocation  of  addi- 
tional funds  until  after  the  fiscal  1970 
HEW  bill  has  been  approved,  the  school 
year  will  have  passed  us  by. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  House  joint  resolution 
to  fund  the  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Education  at  levels  passed  by  the  House 


this  last  July  31,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  amendment  to  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 966.  calling  for  continuing  fund- 
ing of  Office  of  Education  programs  at 
$2,810,858,000 — the  appropriation  level 
approved  by  the  House  this  summer. 

The  continuing  resolution  presently 
before  the  House,  would  continue  Office 
of  Education  funds  at  their  1969  levels, 
nearly  $650  million  below  the  amount 
approved  by  the  House  earlier  this  year. 

This  extra  amount  of  money  is  des- 
perately needed  by  America's  school  sys- 
tems and  college  students.  Yet  it  is  near- 
ly the  beginning  of  November — the  third 
month  of  the  9-month  school  year.  Amer- 
ica's schools  and  colleges  must  start  to 
utilize  these  extra  funds  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible if  they  are  to  use  them  to  best  ad- 
vantage. The  need  for  increased,  definite 
allocations  is  particularly  acute  on  the 
college  level,  as  schools  across  the  coun- 
try begin  to  make  decisions  on  second 
semester  or  second  quarter  student  as- 

cicf'flrinp 

Earlier  this  fall,  I  polled  all  the  col- 
leges and  universities  in  my  home  State 
of  Ohio  and  found  that  most  of  them  had 
received  only  half  the  student  aid  as- 
sistance they  requested  and  needed. 
Many  of  the  college  administrators  noted 
that  students,  even  seniors,  had  been 
forced  to  drop  out  of  school  because  of 
lack  of  financing. 

At  too  many  schools,  all  financial  aid 
money  had  been  exhaiisted  to  meet  first 
semester  needs  and  none  was  available 
for  the  coming  semester.  Without  the 
increased  allocations  provided  by  the 
amendment  to  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion, thousands  and  thousands  of  stu- 
dents will  soon  be  notified  that  there  is 
no  aid  available  to  them.  Thousands  will 
be  forced  to  drop  out. 

There  is  not  a  sch(X)l  district  in  Ohio 
that  is  not  directly  and  dramatically 
affected  by  this  legislation.  Our  Nation 
has  no  greater  priority  than  an  invest- 
ment of  this  dimension  in  the  young  of 
our  country. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment  and 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  im- 
portant that  today's  action  on  the  so- 
called  Cohelan  amendment  be  under- 
stood for  what  it  is — a  square  rejection  of 
the  concept  of  the  continuing  resolution. 
In  this  case  the  House  passed  the  Joel- 
son  amendment  some  time  ago,  increas- 
ing the  funds  appropriated  for  educa- 
tion by  nearly  a  billion  dollars  above  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  as  well  as  both 
the  Johnson  and  Nixon  administrations. 
This  bill  went  over  to  the  Senate  where 
it  now  languishes. 

In  the  meantime  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  must 
have  funds  with  which  to  operate,  as 
must  other  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  that  have  not 
yet  had  their  appropriations  enacted. 
The  idea  of  a  continuing  resolution  is 
to  continue  these  Departments  and  Agen- 
cies at  the  spending  level  of  the  1969 
fiscal  year  or  that  recommended  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  whichever  is 
lower. 

For  the  House  to  send  a  continuing 
resolution  to  the  Senate  with  spending 
for  a  particular  Department — in  this  in- 
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stance  HEW — earmarked  at  the  level  the 
House  passed  Is  patently  objectionable  to 
the  other  body.  They  have  not  yet  acted. 
They  may  or  may  not  fund  HEW  at  this 
level.  It  is  for  them,  in  their  discretion, 
to  decide. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  should 
the  Senate  raise  HEW  appropriations  to 
this  level  there  will  be  no  problem,  but 
this  may  not  be  the  case.  In  the  mean- 
time we  must  W84t  and  see,  and  spending 
ought  not  to  be  authorized  as  an  interim 
measure  at  a  level  that  has  not  yet  been 
agreed  upon  between  the  two  legislative 
branches  of  the  fcrovernment.  This  is  so 
regardless  of  ho\^  politically  expedient  it 
may  be  to  present  oneself  as  being  an  ad- 
vocate for  higher  appropriations  for  ed- 
ucation. 

Mr.  BRINKLBY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
orderliness  of  House  Journal  Resolution 
966  seems  to  me  Ito  be  subject  to  the  same 
objections  raised!  to  the  Cohelan  amend- 
ment. Did  not  flsfial  1970  begin  on  July  1, 
1969,  and  is  not|  this  very  resolution  a 
device  employed  Ito  correct  a  deficiency? 

Recriminatloni  are  out  of  order. 

Mr.  BHUJBINJ  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
time  ago  Lcospoiisored  a  joint  resolution 
funding  education  at  levels  approved  by 
the  House.  Since  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  njot  reported  a  bill  to  ap- 
propriate funds  \n  this  resolution  I  will 
strongly  supportjthe  amendment  I  spon- 
sored now  offergd  by  my  valued  friend 
from  California,  I  Mr.  Jeffery  Cohelan, 
to  include  the  futids  that  are  so  urgently 
needed  at  this  tiine  to  assist  funding  of 
programs  for  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren, impact  aids,  student  aid  grants, 
vocational  education,  basic  grants,  and 
funds  for  the  handicapped  and  other 
needed  program^.  I  believe  that  these 
funds  are  necessary  now. 

I  realize  that  t|ie  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  extremely  busy  at  this  time,  but 
I  feel  that  this  i  matter  is  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  educational  structure  of 
my  State  and  the  entire  country  that  I 
must  continue  t<i  support  and  urge  this 
amendment,  as  ijhave  done  so  vigorously 
since  it  was  proposed. 

eve  that  it  will  pass  and 
^ble  substantial  funds  in 
ibout  $649  million  that 
to  shore  up  the  shaky 
ition  of  our  American 
kure,  particularly  in  its 
Wpassionate  efforts  for 


I  hope  and  bel| 
thus  make  avails 
the  amount  of 
are  badly  needed 
financial  founds 
educational  strud 
highly  merited  cc 


cannot   always   help   them- 
need 


trust,  by  the  otlier  body 
be  signed  by  the  Presi- 


as  hard  as  I  can  to 


those   who 

selves,  but  need  special  training. 

An  overwheln  ing  number  of  House 
Members  are  det  ;rmined  to  see  to  it  that 
all  necessary  educational  authorizations 
are  adequately  ^d  promptly  funded  by 
the  House  and,  I 
as  well,  and  soor 
dent. 

I  intend  to  strive 


realize  these  end  s,  and  am  confident  that 


the  House  will  dc 


its  part  in  this  instance 


to  help  our  chi  dren,  who  so  urgently 
need  the  benefit^  these  funds  will  pro- 
vide. 

Mr.  MAHON.  llr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mi.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRM,  ^.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  fpr  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 


H.J.  Rn.  964 

Resolved  l>y  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
suma  are  appropriated  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treaaviry  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and 
out  of  applicable  corporate  or  other  revenues, 
receipts,  and  funds,  for  the  several  depart- 
ments, agencies,  corporations,  and  other  or- 
ganizational units  of  the  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970.  namely: 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  continuing  projects  or  activities 
which  were  conducted  in  the  fiscal  year  1069 
and  are  listed  In  this  subsection  at  a  rate  for 
operations  not  In  excess  of  the  fiscal  year 
1969  rate  or  the  rate  provided  for  In  the 
budget  estimate,  whichever  Is  lower,  and 
under  the  more  restrictive  authority — 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act,  1969; 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act, 
1969; 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made  In 
the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1969; 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
the  Military  Construction  Appropriation  Act, 
1969; 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made  In 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Appro- 
priation Act,  1969; 

activities  (except  for  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Indian  Opportunity)  for  which  pro- 
vision was  made  under  section  307  of  the 
Independent  Offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1969: 

activities  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board; 

activities  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; 

activities  under  the  Foreign  Military  Credit 
Sales  Act;  and 

activities  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  "Development  of  Programs  for  the 
Aging"  for  which  provision  was  made  in  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare   Appropriation  Act,   1969. 

(b)  (1)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  continiilng  projects  or  activities  (not 
otherwise  sptecifically  provided  for  in  this 
Joint  resolution)  which  were  conducted  In 
the  fiscal  year  1969  and  for  which  appropri- 
ations, funds,  or  other  authority  would  be 
available  In  the  following  Appropriation  Acts 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970: 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act; 

Independent  Offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Appropri- 
ation Act; 

Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act; 

Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act; 

Public  Works  for  Water,  Pollution  Control, 
and  Power  Development  and  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Appropriation  Act;  and 

Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act; 
Provided:  That  not  to  exceed  $8,100,000  shall 
be  available  from  the  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970,  granted  under  the  heading 
"Elementary  and  secondary  educational  ac- 
tivities" in  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1969,  for  use  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  under  section  103(a)(1)(A)  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

( 2 )  Appropriations  made  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  available  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  which  would  be  provided  by  the 
pertinent  appropriation  Act. 

(3)  Whenever  the  amount  which  would  be 
made  available  or  the  authority  which  would 
be  granted  under  an  Act  listed  in  this  sub- 
section as  passed  by  the  House  is  different 
from  that  which  would  be  available  or 
granted  under  such  Act  as  passed  by  the 


Sena.te,  the  pertinent  project  or  activity  ahall 
b«  continued  under  the  lesser  amount  or  the 
more  restrictive  authority. 

(4)  Whenever  an  Act  listed  In  this  sub- 
section has  been  passed  by  only  one  House 
or  where  an  item  is  included  in  only  one 
version  of  an  Act  as  passed  by  both  Houses, 
the  pertinent  project  or  activity  shall  be 
continued  under  the  appropriation,  fund,  or 
authority  granted  by  the  one  House,  but  at 
a  rate  for  operations  not  exceeding  the  fiscal 
year  1969  rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the 
action  of  the  one  House,  whichever  is  lower: 
Provided,  That  projects  or  activities  for 
which  disbursements  are  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  and  Senate  Items  under 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  shall  continue 
at  the  rate,  to  the  extent,  and  In  the  manner 
permitted  by  the  action  of  the  one  House: 
Provided  further.  That  no  provision  which  Is 
Included  in  an  appropriation  Act  enumerated 
in  this  subsection  but  which  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  applicable  Appropriation  Act 
for  1969,  and  which  by  Its  terms  is  applicable 
to  more  than  one  appropriation,  fund,  or  au- 
thority shall  be  applicable  to  any  appropria- 
tion, fund,  or  authority  provided  in  this  joint 
resolution  unless  such  provision  shaU  have 
been  included  in  identical  form  In  such  bill 
as  enacted  by  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    COHELAN 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cohelan:  Page 
4,  line  22,  after  "lower:"',  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  activities  for 
which  appropriations  would  be  available  to 
the  Office  of  Education  under  the  Act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  as  i>assed  by  the 
House,  the  amount  available  for  each  such 
activity  shall  be  the  amount  provided  there- 
for by  the  House  action." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a 
point  of  order  also. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  pretty  well  exhausted  the  discus- 
sion. My  amendment,  I  believe,  is  well 
known  to  this  body  at  ttiis  point.  It  is 
very  simple.  It  merely  adds  $733  million 
to  the  pending  joint  resolution — House 
Joint  Resolution  966 — and  instead  of 
eliminating  title  I  and  vocational  edu;a- 
tlon  and  handicapped  cliildren,  and  a 
couple  of  othr  categories,  it  allows  the 
Office  cf  Education  to  operate  the  fund- 
ing level  which  passed  the  House  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  last  July. 

Moreover,  this  amendment  will  make 
effective  the  joint  resolution  cosponsored 
by  227  Members  which  is  now  pending  in 
this  House.  This  amendment  will  again 
give  the  House  of  Representatives  an  op- 
portunity to  show  to  the  country  that  we 
feel  education  is  at  least  as  important  as 
another  $1  billion  of  unbudgeted  funds  in 
the  defense  budget. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  just  one  question? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  if  there  is  a  possibility  of 
getting  a  copy  of  the  amnedment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California?  There 
has  been  none  given  to  anybody,  and  I 
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would  like  very  much  to  see  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Yes.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  some  on  the  table.  He 
will  see  that  the  gentleman  receives  one. 
Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  I  want  to  say.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  in  spite  of  any  implica- 
tion by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
about  the  distinguished  schoolmen  who 
are  in  the  city  of  Washington  now.  on 
the  basis  of  my  own  understanding  and 
my  own  beliefs  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  situation  in  my  own  district  we,  in 
terms  of  quality  education  and  in  terms 
of  the  end  product,  have  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  quarrel  about.  If  there  are  impro- 
prieties or  abuses  in  other  programs,  in- 
deed they  should  be  examined,  but  let  us 
keep  our  eye  on  the  ball  here. 

All  that  this  amendment  does,  in  spite 
of  the  conversation,  is  permit  us  to  op- 
erate at  the  funding  levels  of  the  House 
on  title  I.  That  is  the  real  issue  here. 
Even  those  who  have  spoken  in  opposi- 
tion, on  some  other  substantive  basis,  or 
on  some  procedural  basis,  have  supported 
this  resolution  and  apparently  support 
the  purpose  of  this  funding. 

Lest  any  of  you  feel  our  action  may 
offend  the  other  body— I  can  assert  from 
the  floor  of  this  House  that  about  3 
o'clock  this  afternoon  there  will  be  a 
resolution  fUed  in  the  other  body  which 
I  am  led  to  understand  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  will  include  about  50 
Senators. 

The  filing  of  such  a  resolution  is  a 
clear  indication  by  the  Senate  that  our 
actions  today  will  in  no  way  be  offensive 
to  that  body. 

When  we  return  to  the  House,  I  will 
ask  to  insert  a  table  which  will  in  sum- 
mary form  show  the  actual  dollar  dif- 
ference. 

I  think  we  have  pretty  well  exhausted 
that  discussion.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  real  argument  about  the  actual 
amounts  allocated  in  the  various  cate- 
gories. 

As  I  indicated,  if  you  will  look  at  page 
31654  and  look  up  your  own  State,  you 
will  find  out  exactly  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  terms  of  title  I,  vocational 
education,  aid  to  the  handicapped,  and 
all  of  the  other  categories. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  a  very 
unhappy  exercise  for  me.  But  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  a  desperately  needed  action.  On 
the  basis  of  what  we  have  been  telling 
the  country  about  the  needs  of  educa- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  we  can,  with  great 
persuasion  and  authority,  adopt  the 
amendment  that  we  are  talking  of  to 
insure  that  the  deprived  and  the  dis- 
advantaged children  in  this  country  are 
adequately  educated.  We  have  talked  of 
the  industrial  complex  and  now  we  have 
a  new  hyphenated  organization — the 
educational  complex.  Indeed  there  may 
be  one  and  I  hope  we  will  investigate  it. 
But  good  glory,  we  are  talking  about 
kids.  In  my  own  district  we  are  in 
desperate  circumstances. 

If  you  wonder  what  I  am  doing  this 
for,  it  is  because  I  am  desperately  con- 
cerned about  education  in  my  district.  As 
I  told  the  members  of  my  own  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  in  my  district  in  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  60  percent  of  the  schoolchil- 
dren in  that  school  district  are  black. 


There  are  enormous  internal  pi-oblems 
and  indeed  we  need  that  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfornia  has  expired. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Much  has  been  made  of 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment contravenes  so-called  orderly  pro- 
cedure. Is  it  not  true  that  the  so-called 
orderly  procedures  to  which  the  various 
speakers  have  alluded  have  resulted  in 
very  chaotic  procedures  so  far  as  the 
States  and  school  districts  are  con- 
cerned? 

The  States  and  school  districts  have  to 
make  up  their  budgets.  They  have  their 
commitments,  they  have  to  take  financial 
positions  ahead  of  time.  The  failure  of 
the  Congress  to  act  on  this  year's  bill  has 
made  their  decisions  most  difficult. 
Will  the  Senate  accept  the  Joelson 
amendment  with  its  increased  funds?  At 
what  levels  shall  they  budget  their  pro- 
grams? Talk  about  orderly  procedure. 
What  about  the  school  districts  and  the 
States  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  chaotic 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to 
act  in  time. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
correct.  This  again  Is  one  of  the  reasons. 
Why  do  we  go  through  this  exercise? 
Why  are  these  highly  responsible  school 
officials  pushing  for  this  legislation  and 
the  particular  items  and  as  has  been 
indicated  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon.  They  have  budget 
problems  and  many  of  their  school  dis- 
tricts are  in  hock  in  relation  to  their 
budgets.  They  have  their  budgets  mort- 
gaged against  the  idea  that  these  funds 
are  going  to  be  forthcoming. 

Ic  Is  incumbent  upon  us  to  reinforce 
this  belief  and  assure  that  these  funds 
will  be  available  for  the  work  that  must 
be  done  in  the  great  urban  areas. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  this  after- 
noon about  all  kinds  of  complexes.  But 
I  do  think  we  have  to  recognize  the  fact 
whether  we  want  *o  face  it  or  not.  that 
government  is  carried  on  through  the 
pressures  of  all  kinds  of  lobbying  groups 
In  our  Nation  at  the  local.  State,  and 
Federal  level. 

But  let  us  not  stick  our  heads  like  os- 
triches in  the  sand.  The  important  thing 
is  to  recognize  the  situation  here  in  July 
when  this  body  appropriated  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  help  certain  groups 
in  this  society  to  move  out  In  the  mid- 
stream of  American  society.  But  we 
stand  here  this  afternoon  trying  to  do 
a  job  while  waiting  for  the  expression  of 
the  win  of  the  other  body. 

There  is  just  one  observation  I  want 
to  make  and  that  Is  this;  In  terms  of  the 


other  body,  there  Is  a  sense  of  urgency 
that  moves  In  this  House,  I  feel,  that  does 
not  operate  in  the  other  body,  because 
of  the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bership of  that  body  is  elected  every  6 
years,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  as  important 
to  move  as  quickly.  We  have  to  assume 
our  responsibility  in  this  House  and  do 
that  which  is  necessary  to  make  sure 
that  these  funds  are  not  cut  back.  Re- 
member one  thing.  Whether  we  accept 
it  or  not,  government  is  moved  by  the 
pressures  that  are  put  upon  it  by  lobby- 
ing groups.  Some  of  us  want  to  ignore 
this  basic  fact  In  American  government 
and  not  recognize  these  facts  that  exist. 
The  one  thing  that  is  regrettable  is  that 
there  is  no  citizens'  or  peoples'  lobby. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point  I  think  that  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  we  understand  that.  Education 
agencies  across  the  Nation,  whether  they 
be  colleges  and  universities  or  whether 
they  be  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  or  preschool  programs,  must  pro- 
gram the  entire  academic  year  activities 
now  at  the  level  of  funding  provided  for 
at  this  time. 

This  means  that  if  we  fail  to  approve 
the  Cohelan  amendment  we  will  be  re- 
quiring school  districts  to  conduct  ac- 
tivities at  an  armual  rate  of  the  full  im- 
pact of  the  difference  between  the  House- 
passed  appropriations  bill  and  the  1969 
funding  level.  In  the  case  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  benefiting  from 
title  I,  this  amounts  to  20  percent  of  the 
entire  program.  It  represents  50  percent 
of  the  entire  program  In  the  case  of  voca- 
tional education  and  20  percent  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  students 
loan  support  for  students. 

Every  day  that  we  delay  providing  ed- 
ucational agencies  with  the  funds  that 
the  House  has  already  considered  neces- 
sary In  the  passage  of  the  regular  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill,  we  are  shutting 
the  classroom  door  to  students  in  one 
fashion  or  another.  In  the  case  of  the 
vocational  education  student  It  means 
that  many  will  remain  on  the  waiting 
lists  who  are  now  seeking  admission  into 
area  vocational  and  technical  schools. 

It  means  that  many  students  in  pre- 
school programs  under  title  I  will  not  be 
able  to  be  enrolled  because  there  simply 
will  not  be  funds  enough  to  provide  the 
space  and  the  instructors  for  them. 

It  means  that  many  of  our  elementary 
school  pupils  win  not  have  the  Instruc- 
tional materials  and  the  teaching  special- 
ists they  need  right  now  to  overcome  de- 
ficiencies in  their  reading  skills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  schools  must  operate  on 
a  plan-ahead  basis  and  we  cannot  open 
that  closed  special  classroom  and  we  can- 
not provide  now  the  vocational  training 
that  is  needed  by  many  students  until 
this  Congress  acts  in  the  fashion  pro- 
posed in  the  House-passed  appropriation 
bill  or  the  Cohelan  amendment  to  the 
continuing  resolution. 

Is  not  the  ui-gency  motivating  us  this 
afternoon  the  desire  to  enable  our 
school  officials  to  plan  ahead  for  the 
Nation's  special  education  needs? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
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correct.  In  some  school  districts  It  Is 
worse  than  In  others.  Unfortunately,  in 
my  own  school  district  we  have  reached 
a  crisis  in  education,  and  it  is  no  credit 
to  my  cwnmunlty  that  we  have  been  un- 
able to  pass  a  bo|id  issue.  Still  one  of  the 
most  important  instruments  in  support 
of  the  system  in  my  district  is  title  I, 
and  title  I  woulo  operate  as  we  intend 
if  we  were  to  include  the  funds  avail- 
able in  the  contirjuing  resolution  until  we 
get  action  by  the  penate. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGEB  of  Wisconsin.  This 
points  up  the  title  I  problem.  May  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  very  seri- 
ous reservations  about  the  efficacy  of 
the  Cohelan  amendment.  First,  we  pro- 
vided for  forwarti  funding  of  programs 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  List  year  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  iprovided  90  percent  of 
the  fimds  for  flacal  year  1970  that  we 
provided  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

Secondr-the  joi^t  resolution  itself  pro- 
vide for -an  identical  level  of  funding. 
Third,  let  us  not  confuse  the  issue. 
TiUe  I  of  ESEA  ^  not  helpful  to  those 
school  districts  Icjolcing  for  extra  money 
from  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  spe- 
cifically categorical  grant  program 
money  aimed  atj  the  disadvantaged.  It 
does  not  pay  for  teachers'  salaries.  It 
will  not  build  buildings.  It  seems  to  me 
it  will  not  help  tjie  school  districts  that 
you  are  concerned  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  notes  that 
a  point  of  order  impending. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
now  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  and  I  withdraw 
my  point  of  order! 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  renew  the 
point  of  order.      | 

The  CHAIRM.a;n.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  (^rder. 

Mr.  BOW.  Th«  amendment  provides 
for  activities  fori  which  appropriations 
would  be  availably  for  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation under  the  &ct  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Educatioi,  and  Welfare  for  fis- 
cal 1970,  as  passid  by  the  House.  Now. 
there  is  no  act  piaking  appropriations 
for  the  Departilients  of  Labor,  and 
Health.  Educatio<i,  and  Welfare.  Since 
there  is  no  act,  tjiLs  becomes  an  action 
of  this  House  in  making  an  appropria- 
tion to  the  Department  when  no  act  has 
been  passed  by  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMA^.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  flesire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  orderj? 

Mr.  cohelan]  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  amendment  was  carefully 
drafted,  and  to  the  very  best  of  my 
knowledge,  it  is  a  proper  amendment.  I 
urge  that  it  be  sol  recognized. 

The  CHAIRMAI^.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  nile.  The  gentleman  from  California 
offered  an  aunendlnent  to  page  4,  line  22, 
of  the  bill,  to  whieh  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  made  a  poinjt  of  order.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  i^i  making  his  point  of 
order  has  not  pointed  out  to  the  Chair 
any  rule  of  the  House  that  the  amend- 
ment violates.  Tl^e  point  raised  by  the 


gentleman  from  Ohio  is  not  one  for  the 
Chair  to  pass  on,  but  presumably  is  one 
for  the  committee  itself  to  pass  on.  The 
Chair  does  not  sustain  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  three  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me,  if  I  can,  with 
all  due  respect  to  my  friend  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  and  those  who 
support  his  amendment,  bring  this  issue 
back  into  its  proper  perspective.  The 
gentleman  from  California  made  a  very 
fine  argument  in  support  of  an  appro- 
priation bill.  But  we  have  already  crossed 
that  bridge.  We  crossed  it  last  July  31. 
The  gentleman's  argument  does  not  ap- 
ply to  this  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion lasts  only  1  month.  How  much  can 
we  do  for  education  in  1  month?  The 
resolution  has  to  be  superseded  by  some- 
thing else  at  the  end  of  November.  They 
cannot  even  crank  up  downtown  in  1 
month.  There  have  to  be  Budget  Bureau 
allocations,  and  departmental  plans  to 
make.  The  month  will  have  expired  be- 
fore they  can  move  efTectively  onto  this. 

Whatever  we  do  in  the  continuing  res- 
olution, it  is  intended  to  be  only  a  stop- 
gap interim  proposition  and  not  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  Whatever  action  we  take 
on  this  continuing  resolution  today  will 
be  superseded  and  made  out  of  date  and 
completely  worthless  whenever  the  other 
body  completes  action  on  the  appropria- 
tion bill  that  we  have  already  passed  and 
when  it  clears  conference  and  is  signed 
into  law. 

I  think  we  ought  to  discuss  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  what  it  is.  It  is  not 
an  appropriation  bill.  Yet,  when  we  are 
debating  it,  it  is  as  if  we  were  debating 
the  cause  of  education.  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  We  take  care  of  that  aspect 
of  this  problem  properly  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  not  in  a  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course,  I  must  respectfully  disagree  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Carolina.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  most 
pleased  with  the  committee  resolution 
in  some  respects — for  example,  on  im- 
pacted aid.  Impacted  aid  under  the  for- 
mer continuing  resolution  was  zero 
funded,  and  by  the  very  excellent  action 
of  our  Appropriations  Committee,  we 
have  changed  that,  and  that  is  most 
salutary  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  allow  me  to  break  in,  I 
thought  the  gentleman  was  going  to  ask 
me  a  question.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  had  his  5  minutes,  and  he 
made  some  very  excellent  arguments  in 
favor  of  education.  I  concur  in  his  view. 
The  gentleman  has  told  us  repeatedly 
that  he  is  distressed  with  conditions  in 
his  district,  and  yet,  with  all  respect,  the 
gent!em£in  then  tells  us  his  people  will 
not  even  vote  for  a  bond  issue  to  support 
their  own  schools. 

I  am  concerned  about  education,  too, 
but  that  condition  ought  to  be  remedied 
in  an  appropriation  bill  and  not  In  a 
stopgap  resolution  intended  merely  to 
tide  the  'Jovernment  over,  to  keep  it 


operating  for  30  days,  after  which  we 
will  have  to  do  it  all  over  again. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman makes  an  issue  about  the  30 
days.  I  think  the  point  ought  to  be  made 
in  connection  with  the  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment, that  to  the  chairman's  credit,  he 
cast  the  deciding  vote  for  30  days,  which 
to  me  indicates  the  good  faith  of  the 
chairman  when  he  says  he  is  putting 
all  due  pressure  on  the  other  body  to  get 
them  to  act. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
what  the  gentleman  has  said,  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  will  be  the  amendment 
I  offered  in  committee  to  extend  the  date 
to  the  5  days  subsequent  to  sine  die  ad- 
journment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  should  like  to  confirm 
what  has  been  said.  At  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oldahoma  (Mr.  Albert), 
with  whom  I  conferred  extensively,  it  was 
decided  it  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  House  to  make  the  date  November  30. 
In  support  of  the  position  of  the  gentle- 
man, I  did  that,  trying  to  work  with  the 
leadership  of  the  House  in  doing  an  or- 
derly job. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  would 
agree  with  me  that  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  today  is  a  30-day  stopgap 
continuing  resolution  to  keep  the  Gov- 
ernment from  closing  down. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes;  to  keep  most  of  the 
Government  from  being  in  a  position 
where  funds  could  not  be  obligated.  I 
refer  to  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
NASA,  the  Labor  Department,  HEW,  the 
public  works  programs,  housing,  and 
many,  many  others. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  believe  everybody  will  be  delighted 
to  know  I  hope  I  will  not  take  the  5 
minutes.  I  believe  we  have  almost  ex- 
hausted this  subject.  Part  of  what  I  was 
going  to  say  is  just  about  what  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jonas  )  said. 

I  happen  to  be  the  chairmsin  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  chief  reason 
why  I  say  this  now  is:  Do  you  know  who 
is  going  to  preside  at  the  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  appropriation  bill  for 
HEW?  It  will  be  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  with  the  mustache  and  he 
voted  for  the  Joelson  amendment. 

I  do  not  like  going  to  a  conference  with 
the  Senate,  to  chair  that  conference  and 
to  be  confronted  by  Senators  sitting 
across  that  table  with  this  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  California,  which 
many  of  them  will  consider  an  affront. 

My  friend's  heart  bleeds  for  his  school 
kids.  Well,  now,  so  does  mine;  for  his 
kids  as  well  as  my  own.  But  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen  in  30  days?  As  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  indicated  and  as  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jonas)   said,  they  will  not  get  5  cents 
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more  in  the  next  30  days,  even  if  we  did 
this  with  mirrors.  Not  5  cents  more  will 
his  'idds  get  under  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  sim- 
ply asks  us  to  vote  a  second  time  on  the 
Joelson  amendment.  Why?  The  Joelson 
amendment  is  still  very  definitely  a  part 
of  the  Labor-HEW  t«>propriatlon  bUl. 

On  July  31  I  voted  for  the  Joelson 
amendment  to  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priation bill.  I  was  for  it  then  and  I  am 
for  it  now.  Furthermore,  if  I  were  a  bet- 
ting man  I  would  wager  that  at  least  as 
much  as  provided  in  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment will  be  provided  in  the  final  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriation  Act.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  a  responsibility  to  legislate 
in  a  responsible  manner  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  one  of  our  responsibilities  is  to 
treat  the  Senate  as  the  coequal  legislative 
body  that  it  is.  I  do  not  like  the  fact  that 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  has 
not  been  passed  yet.  There  are  many 
things  that  are  or  are  not  done  tiy  the 
other  body   that  irritate  me.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  live  in  a  glass  house  and 
I  for  one  am  not  in  favor  of  any  stone 
throwing.  If  it  is  right  that  we  try  to 
force  the  other  body  to  take  our  figures 
for  education  why  is  it  not  just  as  right 
for  us  to  try  to  force  them  to  take  our 
figures  for  public  health,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  all 
of  the  agencies  for  which  appropriation 
bills  have  passed  the  House  but  not  the 
Senate?  Why  the  timidity?  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  dictate  to  the  other  body  let  us  do 
it  in  the  grand  manner.  If  this  were  a 
conference — sure,  I  would  insist  on  the 
House  position  to  the  extent  possible.  But 
this  is  a  continuing  resolution,  a  holding 
action  to  keep  the  Government  in  aera- 
tion for  the  next  30  days— just  30  days. 
And  we,  at  this  ix)int,  insist  on  the  House 
position  on  the  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1970?  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing 
before  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due 
respect,  you  never  did  either. 

Now  let  us  get  practical  about  this. 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  have  your  Mem- 
bers been  interested  in  most — what  has 
really  been  bothering  them  about  the 
continuing  resolution  that  expires  Octo- 
ber 31?  You  know,  and  I  know,  and  they 
know,  and  their  constituents  know — aid 
to  schools  in  federally  impacted  areas. 
Here  are  the  simple  facts  on  that:  Last 
year,  fiscal  year  1969.  the  appropriation 
was  $506  million  with  no  restrictions  on 
category  "B".  Category  "B"  had  its 
claim  on  these  funds  on  a  par  wth  cate- 
gory "A."  The  budget  cut  out  category 
"B"  and  included  $187  million  for  cate- 
gory "A,"  and  the  current  continuing 
resolution — the  one  that  expires  October 
31 — provides  for  funding  on  that  basis. 
The  committees  recommended  resolu- 
tion for  November  would  provide  $506 
million,  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
funds  under  exactly  the  same  ground 
rules  as  for  1969. 

Now  here  is  something  that  is  very  im- 
portant. It  is  true  that  the  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  would  authorize 
expenditures  at  the  rate  of  the  House- 
passed  bill,  or  $585  million — $79  million 
more  than  the  resolution  reported  out  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  For 
practical  purposes,  what  does  this  mean? 
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All  of  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  know  how 
this  program  operates — and  most  of  us, 
from  necessity,  do — know  that  this 
money  is  not  paid  out  in  a  lump  sum 
early  in  the  fiscal  year.  It  is  parceled  out 
during  the  year  as  the  reports  come  in 
from  the  schools  and  are  verified  by  the 
Department.  The  final  payments  are  not 
made  until  well  after  the  end  of  the 
school  year  and  after  the  end  of  the  fis- 
cal year — usually  September  or  October. 
So  what  is  the  practical  difference,  Mr. 
Chairman,  whether  the  Department  gets 
another  $79  million  of  spending  author- 
ity now,  or  in  December,  or  in  January, 
or  in  February— and  even  such  an  ab- 
ject pessimist  as  I,  will  predict  that  the 
Labor-HEW  bill  wUl  clear  Congress  by 
then. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  de- 
void of  merit  and  certainly  should  be 

f4  pf  AA  tip/) 

Mr.  QERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimi- 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Members,  but  particularly  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Members  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle,  I  believe  it  is  appropriate  to  indi- 
cate that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  supports  the  action  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  might  add  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Walfare  is  like- 
wise in  favor  of  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

I  believe  this  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  President  coincides  with  his  overall 
decision  that  the  Federal  Government 
in  fiscal  year  1970  should  not  spend  more 
than  $192.9  billion. 

I  think  this  support  by  the  President 
for  this  action  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations coincides  with  a  decision  not 
to  make  any  allocation  over  a  budgeted 
amount  on  budgeted  items  until  every 
appropriation  bill  has  been  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  into  law.  So  may  I 
say  in  support  of  the  comments  made 
by  my  dear  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
that  the  approval  of  this  resolution  is 
an  act  of  total  futility,  if  you  add  on  the 
Cohelan  amendment.  You  will  not  get  one 
more  penny  for  all  of  those  schoolchil- 
dren in  the  city  of  Oakland,  Calif.  Your 
speech  here,  my  dear  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia, may  look  good  in  the  newspapers, 
but  it  will  not  help  one  school  child  in 
the  city  of  Oaldand,  Calif. 

Now  let  me  make  one  other  observa- 
tion. I  have  in  my  hand  here  the  legisla- 
tion which  the  Congress  passed  earlier 
this  year  including  in  title  IV  a  limitation 
on  fiscal  year  1970  budget  outlays.  If  I 
can  read  the  figui-es  correctly,  this  Con- 
gress in  that  legislation,  approved  by  the 
President  on  July  22,  1969,  limited  ex- 
penditures to  $191.9  billion.  Now,  how 
ridiculous  can  we  look  on  the  one  hand 
putting  a  limitation  of  $1  billion  less  than 
what  the  President  recommended  and 
telling  him  on  the  other  hand  through  a 
series  of  other  actions  to  increase  ex- 
penditures. 

Let  me  make  one  other  observation.  I 
was  shocked  to  hear  the  figures  and  the 
facts  recited  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon.  I  have  been  sitting 
here  listening  to  some  of  my  dear  friends 
lambaste  and  criticize  the  military-in- 


dustrial complex.  It  has  gotten  almost 
asinine.  Be  that  as  It  may,  I  did  not  know 
we  had  a  built-in  federally  subsidized 
professional  education  lobby.  According 
to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon,  it  exists  now. 

Now,  what  do  I  think  ought  to  be  done? 
I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  undertakes  a  thorough 
Investigation  to  see  how  many  of  these 
organizations — 50  of  them  or  whatever 
number  it  is— are  being  pair  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  how  much  they  are 
being  paid.  If  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  imder  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  will  not  do  it, 
then  I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations will  imdertake  such  an  in- 
vestigation. If  the  Congres?  will  not  do 
it,  then  I  think  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  ought  to  imder- 
take such  an  investigation.  I  think  this 
lobby  ought  to  be  exposed  for  what  it  is. 
The  charges  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  are  astound- 
ing. They  are  shocking.  I  believe  we  are 
going  through  an  exercise  in  futiUty — an 
absolute  exercise  in  futility  here.  If  you 
think  for  one  minute  that  the  responsible 
people  in  the  other  body  are  going  to  bow 
down  and  kowtow  to  a  decision  made  jy 
this  body   forcing  them  to  accept  the 
figures  that  we  put  in,  why,  how  ridicu- 
lous can  you  be.  The  net  result  is  there 
is  going  to  be  a  slowdown  in  the  progress 
of  this  continuing  resolution,  and  it  may 
not  even  get  to  the  fioor  of  the  other  body. 
However,  if  it  does — if  it  does — I  cannot 
imagine  for   1  minute  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  sign  this 
into  law.  And  what  is  the  impact  of  this 
irresponsible  action  which  I  think  we 
may  be  about  to  undertake?  I  do  not 
think  that  the  President  of  the  United 
State  will  sign  this  continuing  resolution, 
and  then  what  will  be  the  consequence? 
The  consequence  is  that  after  midnight 
October  31  there  will  not  be  a  penny 
available  for  the  compensation  of  3  mil- 
lion-plus civilian  employees  or  the  com- 
pensation of  3.600.000  military  persormel. 
and,  incidentally,  for  the  operation  of 
the  Congress. 

And,  there  will  not  be  one  penny  avail- 
able to  pay  thousands  of  suppUers  of  the 
numerous  departments  ancl  agencies  of 
the  Federal  (3ovemment. 

If  you  want  to  be  faced  with  that  situa- 
tion, then  act  irresponsibly  and  support 
the  Cohelan  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
First,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
ScHERLE) .  As  long  as  I  have  been  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  there  has  never  been  a  member  of 
the  committee  denied  the  opportunity 
to  bring  any  witness  before  the  commit- 
tee in  any  hearing  that  I  have  conducted. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  hearings  on  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  were  concluded  on  June  9. 
After  we  mark  up  the  extension  bill — 
which  I  hope  will  be  completed  next 
week — the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  can  bring  In  as  many  Governors 
and  attorneys  general  before  the  com- 
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mittee  as  he  likps.  If  they  have  construc- 
tive suggestions,  then  the  bill  may  be 
amended  wheni  it  comes  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  PUCINdKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  tleld? 

Mr.  PERKINB.  Let  me  proceed. 

Mr.  Chairmah,  the  debate  here  today 
is  so  reminiscent  of  our  debate  earlier 
this  year  on  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill,  the  Joelson  amendment,  and 
the  various  substitutes  for  it.  At  that 
time,  we  met]  head  on  the  issue  of 
whether  we  wire  going  to  provide  in- 
creases only  flor  certain  programs  or 
whether  we  w^re  going  to  have  a  bal- 
anced approacii  and  also  provide  in- 
creases to  assisi  in  the  education  of  poor 
urban  children  and  those  in  the  rural 
areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  resolve  that  debate, 
through  adoption  of  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment, which  said  that  we  would  have  a 
balanced  approach,  and  that  we  would 
do  something  to  meet  all  the  pressing 
needs  in  education  whether  for  the  ghet- 
to schoolchildren  and  the  schoolchildren 
in  the  poor  rursil  areas  of  this  country,  or 
for  others.  Let  jus  resolve  the  same  issue 
today  td.the  same  manner  by  approving 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California.         | 

The  continuous  resolution,  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  does  not  provide  for  a  balanced 
approach.  No  benefits  accrue  to  title  I  or 
vocational  education. 

Without  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
title  I  of  ESEA  will  be  funded  at  a  level 
which  is  $273,848,000  less  than  what  we 
approved  on  Ju|y  31.  That  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, 20  percent  less  than  what  we  have 
said  should  be  expended  for  the  education 
of  disadvantagejd  young  boys  and  girls. 

Under  the  co(ntinuing  resolution,  title 
I  would  be  funded  at  a  level  which  is  less 
than  provided  for  the  program  in  1968, 
less  than  the  amount  provided  in  the 
original  comm^tee  bill,  and  less  than 
both  the  Johns6n  and  Nixon  budgets  for 
fiscal  year  1970J 

I  ask  you  thin,  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
this  continuing  Iresolution,  who  reaps  the 
benefits  from  ofir  action  on  the  Joelson 
amendment.  Clearly  it  is  not  those  chil- 
dren in  urban  ghettos  and  in  isolated 
rural  areas.  They  receive  not  1  cent  above 
what  was  appropriated  last  year — a  woe- 
fully inadequate  amoimt  even  then. 

Let  us  not  foiget  the  rationale  for  our 
action  then.  Foi  title  I,  in  fiscal  year  1968 
we  had  an  app -opriation  of  $1,191,000,- 
000.  It  is  sugges  ;ed,  under  the  continuing 
resolution,  that  we  continue  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program  at  a  level  less  than 
that.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  we  know  that 
since  1968,  v/e  have  had  more  than  10 
percent  inflatio:i,  and  that  we  have  add- 
ed groups  of  mif  rant  children  and  handi- 
capped childrer  that  must  be  supported 
fiilly.  Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  school  dis- 
tricts are  geti  ing  partially  paid  for 
7,200,000  childn  in,  while  they  are  serving 
more  than  9,00^  1,000.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
children  who  need  our  help  more  than 
any  other  group  are  the  very  children 
this  continuing  resolution  fails  to  recog- 
nize. 

Failure  to  all  )w  funding  of  vocational 
education  at  th;  level  of  H.R.  13111  will 
fall  hardest  also  on  the  disadvantaged. 
The  Joelson  axijiendment  provided  $40,- 
000.000   for   vocational   education  pro- 


grams for  persons  who  have  academic, 
socioeconomic  or  other  handicaps 
which  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in 
the  regular  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. H.R.  13111  provides  that  this 
program  be  funded  at  the  full  authoriza- 
tion, whereas  the  continuing  resolution 
before  us  now  fails  to  provide  for  the 
implementation  of  the  program.  Equally 
disturbing  is  that  the  resolution  before 
us  fails  to  carry  out  even  the  intent  of 
the  original  committee  appropriations 
bill  which  provided  a  $100,000,000  in- 
crease over  the  1968  level  in  recognition 
that  increased  funds  were  necessary  to 
maintain  programs  at  even  last  year's 
level. 

As  we  approach  the  third  month  of 
the  academic  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
cannot  tolerate  a  continuing  curtail- 
ment in  traditional  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  which  this  resolution 
recommends. 

Is  it  the  impact  aid  students  who 
benefit  from  the  committee  resolution? 
No,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  receive  $78,- 
941,000  less  than  this  House  voted  to 
provide  them  when  we  passed  H.R.  13111, 
making  appropriations  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

What  are  the  implications  of  the 
continuing  resolution  for  college  stu- 
dents who  are  in  desperate  need  of 
NDEA  loans  to  meet  spiraling  tuition 
charges? 

Mr.  Chairman,  om-  action  here  today 
will  fc>e  of  critical  importance  to  the 
NDEA  loan  program.  It  is  in  November 
and  early  December  that  student  aid 
officers  allocate  funds  for  loans  to  be 
used  in  financing  the  second  semester. 
But  at  this  critical  time,  the  continuing 
resolution  suggests  that  institutions 
operate  their  program  at  last  year's 
level.  May  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
even  last  year,  the  appropriation 
amounted  to  only  77  percent  of  the 
panel-approved  requests  of  colleges  and 
universities.  This  year,  because  institu- 
tional requests  refiect  shaiTJ  increases  in 
tuition,  and  increases  in  enrollment,  the 
$190  million  level  represents  less  than 
70  percent  of  the  panel -approved 
requests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  imperative,  as  I 
have  said,  that  institutions  be  advised 
at  this  time  of  what  will  be  available 
for  the  student  loan  program.  To  wait 
until  final  passage  of  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill  to  allow  the  program 
to  operate  at  a  level  which  is  still  far 
below  what  institutions  need — actually 
less  than  60  percent  of  their  total  re- 
quests— may,  in  my  judgment,  be  the 
critical  ingredient  for  thousands  of  stu- 
dents who  will  be  making  decisions  on 
whether  to  continue  in  college  through 
the  second  semester.  Over  50,000  stu- 
dents will  be  affected  by  our  decision 
here  today — since  the  difference  be- 
tween the  continuing  resolution  and  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia is  the  difference  between  50.000 
additional  students  obtaining  loans  or 
being  refused.  Some  16,000  of  these  stu- 
dents are  students  in  business  and  tech- 
nical schools  who  cannot  participate  in 
the  loan  program  unless  appropriations 
exceed  $190,000,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  said  that  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  before  us  represents 


an  increase  for  education  programs. 
Perhaps  it  does,  but  it  offers  very  little 
for  those  who  are  in  greatest  need — the 
title  I  student — the  disadvantaged 
youngster  who  needs  special  vocational 
education  training — and  the  young  girl 
studying  to  be  a  secretary  whose  chances 
for  a  second  semester  depend  on  an 
NDEA  loan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  what  was  proper 
in  July  when  we  approved  a  proposal 
which  provided  for  a  balanced  increase 
in  Federal  support  of  education.  We  said 
then  that  we  did  not  want  education 
programs  to  get  along  on  as  little  as 
possible.  Let  us  not  today,  through  ap- 
proval of  the  continuing  resolution  with- 
out amendment,  retreat  from  the  bold 
plan  we  launched  several  months  ago 
through  passage  of  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  yielding  to  me 
at  this  time  and  what  he  has  said  with 
reference  to  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  spoke  and  said  that  this 
would  not  mean  a  cent  to  the  school 
across  this  Nation,  if  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  I  have  been  on  the  telephone 
talking  with  the  president  of  one  of  the 
community  colleges  located  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  have  asked  him  what  this  resolu- 
tion means  to  him  in  hard  dollars  and 
cents.  It  means  827,400  in  hard  dollars 
and  cents.  It  means  a  program  in  police 
science,  a  program  in  aircraft  technol- 
ogy, and  the  apprenticeship  program  in 
every  community  college.  That  is  what  it 
means  to  the  students  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  same  thing  holds  tine  in  every 
school  system  throughout  America. 

The  Cohelan  amendment  increases  vo- 
cational education  from  $248  million  to 
S488  million,  and  that  is  what  we  agreed 
toon  July  31. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  know  that 
most  of  the  educators  of  the  coimtry 
want  this  amendment  passed.  I  know  that 
we  ought  to  fimd  this  matter  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  have  talked  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  this  committee  time 
and  time  again  about  this  matter.  Reluc- 
tantly he  did  promise  and  did  make  a 
commitment  that  he  would  try  to  make 
this  a  1 -month  matter,  and  he  would  try 
to  lift  the  education  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1971  to  the  House  before  April  1. 
1970. 

In  view  of  that  fact,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  going  to  support  the  com- 
mittee now  even  though  I  am  for  the 
principle  of  the  amendment  and  I  am  for 
implementing  the  Joelson-Cohelan 
amendment  as  soon  as  possible.  But  I 
would  like  to  add  one  other  thing  while 
I  have  the  floor:  I  am  not  persuaded  by 
any  number  of  lobbyists  coming  here  on 
any  issue,  although  I  respect  the  right  of 
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distinguished  educators  to  come  here  and 
talk  to  their  constituents.  Much  less  am  I 
persuaded  by  a  threat  of  the  minority 
leader  or  anybody  else,  that  the  President 
will  not  sign  this  bilL 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
concur  in  that  latter  statement. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Another  thing  I  think 
we  should  bear  in  mind  appears  on  page 
6  of  the  pending  committee  resolution. 
The  matter  that  will  fix  the  amovmt 
available  will  be  the  final  HEW  appro- 
priation bill,  as  shown  by  section  105: 

Sec.  108.  Expenditures  made  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  charged  to  the 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  authoriza- 
tion whenever  a  bill  In  which  such  appli- 
cable appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization 
Is  contained  Is  enacted  into  law. 

It  Is  the  appropriation  bill  which  ulti- 
mately sets  the  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able, not  the  continuing  resolution.  This 
continuing  resolution  is  a  temporary 
matter,  merely  making  advances  against 
the  appropriations  in  the  regulau:  appro- 
priation bills. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ullman).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  joined 
with  265  of  my  colleagues  in  an  impor- 
tant resolution;  the  resolution  calling 
for  the  funding  of  educational  programs 
at  the  level  that  this  body  had  ap- 
proved— I  repeat — at  the  level  we  had 
approved  after  long  and  serious  debate 
here  in  the  House. 

We  are  talking  about  the  backbone  of 
this  great  Nation,  our  system  of  public 
education,  a  system  which  has  contrib- 
uted so  greatly  in  malting  us  what  we 
are,  and  which  should  not  and  must  not 
be  shortchanged — but  that  is  just  what 
seems  to  be  happening  today. 

Under  the  bill  that  we  approved  earlier 
this  year  we  called  for  $2.8  billion  for 
the  Office  of  Education.  The  distin- 
guished Committee  on  Appropriations, 
on  which  I  sit,  called  for  $2.1  billion.  The 
difference  between  those  two  figures  and 
the  actual  amount  of  loss  to  our  public 
education  system  is  $650  million. 

Now,  President  Nixon — and  a  lot  has 
been  said  about  what  he  might  do — has 
called  education  the  key  to  survival.  And 
yet  this  country  is  now  second  to  many 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  in  literacy. 
Moreover,  Commissioner  of  Education 
James  Allen  has  noted  that  about  half 
the  imemployed  youth  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  21  in  this  coimtry  are  func- 
tionally illiterate.  We  must  not  allow 
this  trend  to  continue. 

This  great  body  has  recognized  the 
need  for  action  once  before  this  year, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
act  again  in  the  name  of  education  and 
for  the  future  of  our  country. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  CoimAN).  in  his 
amendment  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
966.  This  amendment  would  bring  the 
funding  for  the  Office  of  Education  up  to 


$2.8  billion,  the  level  set  already  by  this 
body.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  yes 
on  this  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  clear  the  air  on  some 
of  the  arguments  made  by  my  distin- 
guished Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahow)  .  He  made  a  very 
stirring  speech,  and  I  really  regret  that  I 
must  oppose  him  on  the  Issue.  But  In  his 
speech  for  orderly  procedure,  he  said 
this  did  not  amount  to  anything  more 
than  blackmailing  the  Senate.  Well,  if 
this  amoimts  to  putting  a  little  bit  of  a 
fire  imder  the  feet  of  the  other  body,  I 
am  all  for  it. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  last  year  when  this 
House  adopted  my  amendment  providing 
for  a  $20,000  limitation  on  farm  subsi- 
dies, by  a  vote  of  230  to  160,  and  it  went 
over  to  the  other  body,  they  struck  out 
that  limitation.  Then  that  bill  went  to 
conference,  and  they  took  the  papers 
from  the  conference  in  a  most  unorderly 
procedure,  and  brought  the  papers  over 
to  the  Senate  so  we  could  not  get  a  crack 
at  it  here  in  the  House  of  Ftepresenta- 
tives.  I  did  not  hear  a  word  from  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  What  was  that? 
If  that  was  not  blackmail,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  was. 

They  took  out  my  amendment  so  that 
we  never  had  an  opportunity  to  look  it 
over  again. 

Now  we  are  supposed  to  plead  and  to 
cry  and  to  weep  for  the  other  body.  If  I 
can  get  the  other  body  to  move  on  the 
HEW  appropriation  bill  today,  I  am 
going  to  do  it. 

Then  they  talk  about  blackmail.  My 
minority  leader,  a  man  whom  I  have  sup- 
ported and  will  continue  to  support,  and 
who  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  this 
body,  says  if  this  bill  goes  down  to  the 
President  with  the  Cohelan  amendment. 
It  could  be  vetoed — and  what  happens  to 
the  rest  of  the  continuing  resolution?  Is 
that  blackmail? 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  see  the  wis- 
dom of  supporting  the  Cohelan  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chau-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
briefly. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we 
had  the  same  kind  of  strait  jacket  placed 
on  us  with  reference  to  the  consideration 
of  the  surtax,  which  came  to  this  House 
hours  before  it  expired.  It  came  from  the 
Senate  and  we  had  to  vote  on  it  in  the 
same  way.  Where  was  the  consideration 
for  orderly  procedure  then  and  where 
were  the  rights  of  the  House  Members 
then? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  exactly  right. 

I  just  want  to  make  one  more  observa- 
tion. I  was  disappointed  in  the  majority 
leader.  He  made  a  very  telling  case  here 
today  in  his  colloquy  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  He 
had  me  convinced  that  we  were  on  the 
right  track,  but  later  he  backed  down.  I 
was  very  disappointed  that  he  did  this. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
minority  leader,  whose  remarks  surprised 
me.  I  am  shocked  that  he  considers  this 


amendment  an  exercise  in  futility.  I  am 
shocked  that  he  would  characterize  this 
administration  as  an  antieducatlon  ad- 
ministration. He  said  that  if  the  Con- 
gress passed  this  bill.  It  will  be  vetoed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YEATS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  implied  I- 
would  urge  a  veto  and  that  I  could  not 
imagine  him  approving  the  proposal  with 
the  Cohelan  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  According  to  the  press  he 
has  armounced  tiiat  if  Congress  passed 
a  bill  cx»ntatning  the  funds  itemized  in 
the  Joelson  amendment,  he  would  not 
spend  those  funds.  He  has  already  made 
that  clear  in  the  press.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  gentlemtui  from  Michigan  can 
characterize  it  except  as  an  antieduca- 
tlon position. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  Let  me  finish  my  one 
point  just  as  the  gentleman  asked  me 
to  wait  imtil  he  had  finished  his  point. 

I  was  visited,  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday, 
by  30  students  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Medical  School.  They  cannot  get  any 
loans.  There  is  no  money  available.  Only 
$15  million  was  made  available  in  the 
budget. 

The  President's  budget  for  the  year 

1968  contained  $26  million  for  the  Health 
Professions  Development  Act.  There  were 
in  that  year  217  medical  schools  and 
64,000  students. 

The  President's  budget  for  the  year 

1969  contains  $26  million  for  the  Health 
Professions  Development  Act.  In  that 
year  there  were  231  medical  schools  and 
69,000  students. 

This  year  there  are  243  medical  schools 
and  75,000  students  and  the  adminis- 
tration has  cut  the  budget  to  $15  million. 
This  Nation  needs  many  more  do-tors. 
There  are  more  students  in  the  schools 
and  yet  the  budget  is  cut.  The  students 
cannot  get  loans  from  the  banks  at  rea- 
sonable rates  of  interest.  Where  can  they 
turn  for  help?  This  administration  and 
not  the  Congress  cut  almost  50  percent 
of  the  amoimt  that  was  available  last 
year. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Is  it  not 
correct  that  the  continuing  resolution,  as 
it  is  before  us  today,  sets  forth  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  spent  is  $20,- 
000,000?  Let  us  not  go  Into  a  sleight-of- 
hand  operation  on  the  figures. 

But  the  amount  available  in  this  con- 
tinuing resolution — and  I  was  visited  by 
the  same  students — ends  up  to  be  $20 
million.  The  budget  request  and  the 
carrj'over  results  in  a  final  figure  of  $20 
million. 

Mr.  YATES.  Which  is  still  $6  million 
below  what  the  budget  was  last  year,  and 
it  does  not  negate  what  I  said  about  what 
the  budget  recommended. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  $5 
million  above  what  you  Just  got  through 
saying,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Let  us  look  at  the  record. 
I  said  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had 
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Chairman,  will  the  gen- 


ir.  Chairman,  will  the 
yield  to  the  gentleman 


recommended  $lp  million  this  year.  That 
is  a  fact.  You  heve  only  to  take  a  look 
at  the  budget,  arid  you  will  see  I  am  cor- 
rect. And  I  say  [this  indicates  an  anti- 
education  positim  on  the  part  of  the 
administration. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr 
tleman  yield? 

Mr  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  w|ould  like  to  comment  on 
the  minority  leader's  statement  about  the 
President  vetoing  this,  or  that  he  might 
veto  it.  I  do  nolt  think  he  would  dare, 
because  there  art  those  who  have  said  it 
would  close  the  JGovemment  down,  and 
what  if  he  closed  the  Government  down 
and  the  people  ^und  out  they  could  get 
along  without  it ' 

Mr.  YATES.  I  ^hank  the  gentleman  for 
his  statement. 

Mr.  CAREY, 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  YATES, 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I|  asked  the  gentleman  to 
yield  because  h^  has  put  his  finger  on 
a  point 'that  I  tihink  is  the  same  argu- 
ment thai' can  be  made  in  terms  of  con- 
ditions in  our  medical  schools.  The  New 
York  medical  s4hools,  and  many  other 
medical  schools  jin  New  York  State  and 
in  all  States,  are  in  desperate  shape. 
They  face  a  serious  shortage  of  funds. 
They  face  a  sefere  shortage  of  funds. 
They  do  not  kno^v  what  they  are  going  to 
do  about  the  intake  of  more  students. 

Mr.  Chairmaii  I  sat  in  this  Chamber 
and  listened  While  the  distinguished 
gentleman  fron^  South  Carolina  iMr. 
Rivers)  told  usi  again  and  again  that 
the  Russians  ha^  a  manned  bomber  and 
that  we  needed  pother  manned  bomber, 
and  that  we  ne^  a  new  generation  of 
the  SCRAM,  thelCRAP,  or  whatever  they 
have,  we  have  tp  have  one,  too. 

Let  me  remind  the  House  at  this  time 
that  the  Russiams  this  year  will  edu- 
cate 36,000  doctors  in  their  medical 
schools,  and  we  hope  to  achieve  a  max- 
imum level  of  8,000.  If  we  do  not  put  the 
money  in  this  bill,  we  will  fall  below  that 
figure.  I  urge  th»t  if  we  are  going  to  fol- 
low the  Russiarjs  in  anything,  that  we 
follow  them  in  pur  education  of  future 
doctors. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
suggest  the  minority  leader  is  completely 
wrong  when  he  says  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  a  futile  gesture.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  it  is  meaningful.  It  is 
tangible.  It  is  simificant.  It  will  demon- 
strate clearly  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  determined  that  funds  will 
be  made  available  to  the  children  of  this 
country  to  enable  them  to  get  a  decent 
education.  Approval  of  the  Cohelan  res- 
olution today  will  be  a  victory  for  the 
cause  of  education  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MAHON.  j  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consait  that  all  debate  on  the 
joint  resolution]  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  1^  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  advises 
the  gentleman  that  we  have  not  yet  read 
the  remaining  s<(Ction  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consfent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amei  idment  and  any  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  to  section  101  close  in  20 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  objects. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY     MR.     MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  con- 
clude in  25  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Landrum). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Giaimo 
and  Mr.  Mahon  yielded  their  time  to  Mr. 
Landrum.) 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  two  or  perhaps  three 
questions  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  knows,  I  am 
not  a  damned  Yankee  I  am  just  a 
Yankee.  I  think  all  of  us  on  both  sides 
ought  to  keep  in  mind  that  there  are 
many  complex  and  difficult  problems 
that  we  may  well  have  to  grapple  with 
in  the  conference  with  the  other  body 
on  the  regular  HEW  appropriation  bill, 
not  the  least  of  which  could  be  the  Whit- 
ten  amendment.  Members  who  are  fa- 
vorably disposed  to  vote  for  the  Cohelan 
amendment  ought  to  consider  whether 
they  might  be  poisoning  the  water  and 
increasing  the  diCQculties  of  the  House 
conferees. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  these  questions. 
Is  it  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  bill 
which  the  House  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
July  31  contained  an  appropriation  of 
$489  million  for  vocational  education? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  correct. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Is  it  true  the  level  of 
operation  for  vocational  education  for 
the  last  four  months  has  been  at  the 
level  of  $248  million? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  guidelines  of  the  continuing 
resolution  in  effect  during  that  period 
set  funding  for  vocational  education  at 
last  year's  level,  which  was  $248  million. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  When  the  Senate 
passes  the  appropriation  bill  which  the 
House  sent  there  on  July  31,  and  if  the 
Senate  accepts  the  House  figure  we  will 
have  the  $489  million? 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  Senate  approves 
that  flg\ire,  yes. 


Mr.  LANDRUM.  If  the  Cohelan  amend- 
ment should  be  tidopted,  and  if  the  Sen- 
ate should  accept  it,  then  we  would  still 
Just  have  the  $489  million?  Is  that  cor- 
rect, that  we  would  have  that  amount  for 
vocational  education? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  do 
not  have  to  apologize  or  to  explain  to 
anyone  my  support  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. I  said  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cohelan)  previously  that  I 
would  support  his  amendment,  but  I  be- 
lieve, after  listening  to  all  the  arguments 
and  hearing  all  sides,  vocational  educa- 
tion and  this  Nation  and  this  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  better  served  if 
we  go  ahead  and  support  the  chainnan  of 
the  committee,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  these  figures  will  be  the  same, 
and  more  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
the  chairman  has  said  to  us  he  is  going  to 
try  to  hold  this  continuing  resolution  to 
30  days.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
taking  the  risks  involved  here.  Vocational 
education  has  nothing  to  gain  here  on 
such  a  30-day  operation.  The  solution  is 
for  the  Senate  to  pass  the  appropriation 
bill  we  sent  over  there  last  July  31. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'Hara)  . 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee if  there  is  some  mistake.  Did  the 
gentleman  say  the  level  of  funding  for 
vocational  education  would  be  $489  mil- 
lion whether  or  not  the  Cohelan  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to,  and  does  the 
gentleman  wish  to  reconsider  that 
answer? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
there  must  have  been  a  failure  to  under- 
stand. I  understood  the  question  to  be, 
if  the  other  body  approved  the  Labor- 
HEW  bill  we  sent  to  it,  which  does  pro- 
vide $489  million,  would  that  be  the 
figure?  I  said  yes,  it  would  be  $489  mil- 
lion for  the  year. 

Then  the  question  was  asked,  if  we 
adopt  the  Cohelan  amendment,  would 
that  increase  the  $489  million  by  any 
amount,  and  I  said  no,  it  would  not. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  But  in  terms  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  the  Cohelan  amend- 
ment provides  an  additional  $241  million 
for  vocational  education.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Cohelan  amend- 
ment is  merely  a  restatement  of  the 
Joelson  amendment. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Exactly,  and  in  terms  of 
dollars,  it  is  $241  million  more  than  the 
continuing  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  fi-om  Illinois  (Mr. 

PUCINSKl)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Scheuer 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Ptjcinski.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Cohelan  amendment. 
There  are  less  than  81  hours  between 
now  and  midnight  Fi'iday.  If  both  Cham- 
bers do  not  act  by  midnight  Friday, 
everything  will  come  to  a  standstill  in 
education  in  America. 

Our  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
his  crisis  reversed.  It  is  only  if  we  fail  to 
adopt  the  Cohelan  amendment,  which 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  will  be 
accepted  by  the  other  body,  because  the 
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other  body  cannot  possibly  conclude  its 
hearings  and  go  the  normal  route  by 
Friday  midnight,  that  we  will  face  the 
crisis  he  ^jeaks  of.  If  we  fail  to  approve 
the  Cohelan  amendment  today  we  are 
going  to  see  a  crisis  in  education  through- 
out the  Nation.  Vocational  education 
courses  will  be  phased  out  beginning 
Monday,  and  many  other  programs  will 
have  to  be  dropped.  Remember,  you  have 
restructured  the  entire  vocational  pro- 
gram last  year  and  imless  the  additional 
funds  provided  on  the  Cohelan  amend- 
ment are  approved,  these  schools  are  now 
going  in  their  fifth  month  under  a  con- 
tinuing resolution.  They  are  in  the  fifth 
month  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  They  have 
been  living  on  borrowed  time.  They  have 
been  borrowing  money.  They  have  been 
stretching  money.  But  they  cannot  go 
any  further. 

So  I  am  telling  this  House,  you  gentle- 
men can  take  the  responsibility  for  fail- 
ing to  provide  the  money  that  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  in  this  House  when 
the  appropriation  was  before  this  body. 
You  are  going  to  see  a  crisis  in  American 
education,  because  every  one  of  these 
school  districts  is  now  way  into  the  fiscal 
year. 

The  Senate  has  had  more  than  ample 
time  to  work  on  this  matter.  They  have 
been  dragging  their  feet  on  public  hear- 
ings. They  have  not  completed  their  pub- 
lic hearings. 

I  will  tell  you  this:  You  go  along  vrtth 
the  Cohelan  amendment  and  we  will 
have  a  good  bill  here  by  midnight  Fri- 
day. We  have  every  reason  to  believe  the 
Senate  will  take  this  amendment  as  is 
and  our  school  systems  can  proceed  in 
an  orderly  manner  to  fulfill  their  obliga- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the     gentleman     from     Indiana     (Mr. 

BRADEMAS)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Messrs.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford,  Howard,  Eckhardt,  and 
Cohelan    yielded    their    time    to    Mr. 

BRADEMAS.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  two  or  three  points  about 
the  matter  before  us. 

First  of  all,  I  want  respectfully  to  sug- 
gest that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  may  not  be  correct  when  he  sug- 
gests that  President  Nixon  would  veto 
this  bill.  In  saying  this,  I  want  to  remind 
the  Members  of  this  House  that  on  the 
23d  of  October  1938,  just  1  year  ago,  Mr. 
Nixon,  then  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, said: 

When  we  talk  about  cutting  the  expense 
of  Government — either  Federal.  State,  or  lo- 
cal— the  one  area  we  cannot  shortchange  is 
education.  .  .  . 


I  have  absolutely  no  doubt,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  if  we  send  the  Cohelan  amend- 
ment over  to  the  other  body,  the  other 
body  will  take  it  and  send  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  that  the  President  will  respect 
the  fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  in 
this  House,  the  more  popularly  elected 
body  of  our  National  Legislature,  have 
gone  on  record  as  saying  that  "We  think 
education  is  important." 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  today 
about  the  integrity  of  the  appropriations 
process.  I  believe  in  that  integrity,  but  I 


also  believe  in  the  integrity  of  the  elected 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 

SGXlt&tlVCS 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  get- 
ting a  little  resentful  of  the  attitude 
taken  by  some  Members  of  this  body. 
They  in  effect  say  to  those  of  us  who  do 
not  sit  in  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
"Who  do  you  think  you  are?  You  are  just 
an  elected  Member  of  the  House,  that  is 
all.  Who  do  you  think  you  are?" 

I  want  to  remind  Members  that  in 
July  of  this  year,  by  a  vote  of  293  to  120, 
the  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives went  on  record  as  saying,  "Mr. 
President,  we  think  education  is  very  im- 
portant." 

I  am  somewhat  distressed,  therefore, 
that  the  great  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  its  distinguished  chairman  did 
not  apparently  indicate  they  had  any  re- 
spect for  the  integrity  that  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  bring  to  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  can  count;  293  to  120  tells  me  some- 
thing. 

Look  at  the  press  gallery  here.  They 
have  been  writing  articles  about  the  fact 
that  there  is  something  new  going  on 
this  year  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  For  Congress  is  at  long  last  be- 
coming responsive  to  the  concerns  and 
priorities  of  the  American  people.  And 
the  American  people  are  telling  us,  their 
elected  Representatives  in  Congress,  "We 
think  education  is  important." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  we  can 
respond  to  their  concerns  and  their 
priorities.  I  hope  we  can  say  "yes"  to  the 
American  people.  I  hope  that  having 
voted  2  to  1  in  July  for  education,  we  are 
not  going  to  hide  behind  a  little  parlia- 
mentary maneuvering  that  the  public 
does  not  really  understand  and  turn  our 
backs  on  that  commitment. 

And  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  are  going  to  turn  our  backs  on 
that  commitment. 

I  was  proud  of  the  vote  for  the  Joelson 
amendment  last  summer  and  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  bipartisan  vote. 

I  was  proud  that  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  minority  side  voted  with 
the  majority  of  us  on  the  majority  side, 
for  education. 

I  was  proud  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  delegation  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader's  party 
from  his  own  State  voted  in  support  of 
the  Joelson  amendment. 

I  was  proud  that  on  a  key  teller  vote, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Morton) 
for  whom  I  have  very  great  regard,  al- 
though he  did  not  stay  with  us  on  the 
rollcall  vote,  walked  through  the  aisle  to 
vote  for  the  Joelson  amendment  and  we 
saw  him.  I  take  my  hat  off  to  him,  al- 
though I  understand  some  of  his  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  vote 
on  the  Joelson  amendment  last  summer 
is  a  commitment  and  is  a  solid  commit- 
ment that  we  gave  in  this  House — a  com- 
mitment to  better  education  for  our 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  going  to  be  a 
lot  of  people  watching  us  today.  It  is  not 
just  money  for  educaaon  which  is  in- 


volved here  but,  much  more  important,  it 
is  the  integrity  of  this  body  that  is  at 
stake.  The  issue  today  is  in  large  meas- 
ure whether  or  not  we  have  any  respect 
for  oiu-selves  and  any  respect  for  our 
own  consciences  and  for  the  integrity  of 
this  House. 

For  the  House  is  saying,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reiterate,  that  education  is  im- 
portant, and  I  must  say  that  I  believe, 
and  I  predict  to  you,  that  if  we  send  this 
bill  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
he  will  sign  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  one  final 
word  to  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  He  said,  I  believe,  that 
if  we  pass  the  Cohelan  amendment,  we 
in  Congress  will  not  get  our  paychecks. 
Well,  let  me  tell  you  something.  If  we 
do  not  pass  the  Cohelan  p.mendment,  we 
do  not  deserve  to  have  our  paychecks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Wisconsin  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 
I»1ichel.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  are  all  aware  when  the  House  acted 
on  our  regular  appropriation  bill  there 
was  a  decided  feeling  that  some  of  our 
figures  should  have  been  raised  for  some 
very  popular  education  and  library  pro- 
grams: Supplementary  education  cen- 
ters, library  resources,  guidance,  counsel- 
ing, and  testing,  equipment  and  minor 
remodeling,  and  so  forth.  In  the  current 
continuing  resolution  these  programs  are 
hurt  whereas  under  the  provisions  of  this 
new  resolution,  the  one  we  are  consider- 
ing today,  the  problem  is  alleviated  some- 
what. As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  the  extent 
that  it  would  be  altered  by  the  Cohelan 
amendment. 

For  example,  in  supplementary  edu- 
cation there  is  $165  million  in  the  new 
continuing  resolution  as  against  $116 
million  in  the  current  resolution.  We 
have  S50  million  for  library  resources — 
Title  n,  ESEA — as  against  nothing  in 
the  current  resolution. 

These  are  the  same  spending  levels  as 
called  for  in  the  so-called  Joelson 
amendment.  There  is  an  increase  of  $17 
million  for  guidance,  counseling,  and 
testing  in  title  V  of  the  NDEA.  and  for 
equipment  and  minor  remodeling  in  title 
III  of  NDEA  we  have  an  Increase  of  $79 
million.  This  is  provided  for  in  the  new 
continuing  resolution. 

In  liigher  education  facilities  construc- 
tion grants  item  that  go  to  undergradu- 
ate facilities  there  is  $33  miUion  in  the 
Cohelan  amendment,  and  we  provide  the 
same  in  the  resolution.  The  same  thing 
applies  with  respect  to  library  assistance: 
$41  million  in  services  and  $9  million  for 
construction.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  terms  of 
this  new  resolution  are  different  than  the 
one  under  which  we  are  operating  and 
does  provide  some  relief. 

And  while  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates)  is  on  his  feet,  may  I  correct 
what  he  said  relative  to  medical  students 
and  health  manpower  under  the  Nixon 
budget,  there  was  a  budget  request  and 
there  were  funds  appropriated  for  1,000 
new  additional  medical  students  this 
year  over  that  which  the  prior  adminis- 
tration requested.  This  is  In  addition  to 
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the  normal  increase  of  600  provided  In 
the  last  Johnson  budget. 

So  far  as  total  health  manpower  is  con- 
cerned the  record  will  show  the  1969 
figures  at  $17%086.000  as  against  the 
Nixon  budget  request  of  $218,021,000 
which  incidentally  our  committee  pro- 
vided for  in  our  regular  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  intended  earlier 
to  make  severail  observations  with  re- 
spect to  why  we  do  find  ourselves  in  this 
kind  of  situation  today  and  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  timinf . 

Reference  ha^  been  made  earlier  to  the 
problem  of  the  authorizing  committees 
falling  to  get  thtir  work  done  in  time  for 
our  Appropriations  Conmiittee  to  act.  but 
I  would  say  thai  the  more  critical  prob- 
lem is  getting  jthe  House  and  Senate 
working  together  on  appropriations. 

Whether  we  are  here  or  not  in  the 
next  Congress,  the  work  of  this  body  will 
go  on  and  the  country  will  go  on. 

Whether  an  .  administration  swings 
from  extreme  right  to  extreme  left  or 
vice  versa  there  lis  actually  no  more  dif- 
ference than  5  jpercent  up  or  down  in 
what  must  be  appropriated  to  keep  the 
Goyem^iept  gocig.  In  other  wordis,  we 
know  essentiallyl  what  we  have  to  do  and 
the  most  produdtive  legislative  Congress 
in  history  would  not  make,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, a  5-percent  difference  up  or  down 
in  what  needs  to  be  appropriated. 

Now,  we  in  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  havt  done  our  work.  Our 
HEW  Subcommittee  held  hearings  from 
February  through  May — a  period  of  4 
months  and  of  course  our  bill  passed  the 
House  1  month  into  the  new  fiscal  year. 

I  have  said  it  {before  and  I  will  say  it 
again:  I  see  no  ^xcuse  whatever,  for  the 
other  body  going  better  than  3  months 
Into  the  new  fiscal  year  before  even 
scheduling  hear^gs  on  our  bill.  I  do  not 
happen  to  think]  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  House  to  cciiplete  action  before  the 
other  body  begins  consideration  of  sim- 
ilar legislation,  and  our  Constitution  only 
requires  that  thip  be  done  in  the  case  of 
tax  bills  wh:ch  I  must  originate  in  the 
House. 

I  submit,  Mr.j  Chairman,  that  we  do 
a  very  thorough  Job  in  our  House  hear- 
ings and  to  say  tjie  least,  it  is  rather  dis- 
couraging to  haive  the  other  body  fold 
under  pressure  time  and  time  again  and 
follow  the  path  6f  least  resistance  when 
appropriating  for  these  admittedly  very 
popular  programis.  Only  one-third  of  the 
other  body  comes  up  for  election  every 
2  years,  and  it  is  much  easier  for  33 
Members  to  try  autdotng  one  another  for 
public  favor  but  It  is  much  more  imprac- 
tical for  the  saitie  kind  of  situation  to 
prevail  in  a  Ho^se  with  435  Memt}ers. 

Mr.  Chairmai^,  notwithstanding  my 
having  said  this^  I  respect  the  tradition 
of  comity  between  the  Houses  and  would 
like  to  see  the  ot^er  body  act  on  our  bill 
in  a  normal,  routine,  businesslike  man- 
ner and  there  la  surely  some  argument 
that  adoption  of  the  Cohelan  amend- 
ment would  for  all  practical  purposes 
alter  this  relatitaiship.  I  do  support  the 
resolution  with  a  reservation  with  re- 
spect to  vocational  rehabilitation,  for 
there  is  no  question  but  that  this  item  is 
the  weakest  p<rint  in  our  continuing  res- 
olutioa  As  a  mfttter  of  fact,  our  sub- 


committee raised  the  budget  figure  by 
over  $100  million  to  $357  million,  for 
that  is  what  would  be  required  to  keep  all 
our  ongoing  programs  operating  without 
a  cutback  and  still  comply  with  the 
amendments  written  into  the  law  in  1968. 
Thirty  days  more,  however,  is  not 
going  to  mean  death  for  the  program, 
and  reluctantly  I  will  go  along  with  our 
chairman  and  ranking  Members'  posi- 
tion with  the  understanding  that  I  be 
permitted  to  alter  my  support  for  any 
further  continuing  resolution  if  condi- 
tions have  not  improved  in  this  30-day 
period. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
St  Germain). 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  and  the  other 
gentlemen  who  are  proponents  of  the 
Cohelan  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hanna)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sisk 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Hanna.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  support  this  amend- 
ment. In  my  own  mind  this  amendment 
represents  a  small  leaf  in  a  very  impor- 
tant book.  This  book  records  the  con- 
tinuing commitment  we  have  made  to 
education. 

The  administration  and  the  Members 
of  this  House  have  to  go  on  record  to  the 
effect  that  they  are  lor  protecting  the 
quality  of  education  as  strongly  as  they 
are  for  protecting  the  security  of  Amer- 
ica. For  if  our  energies  and  treasure  are 
expended  tn  an  endless  quest  for  absolute 
military  security  we  will  undoubtedly 
find  that  we  have  sacrificed  those  precise 
qualities  which  we  sought  to  preserve. 
The  history  of  man  is  rife  with  examples 
of  civilizations  unsuccessfully  sacrificing 
all  for  military  security  while  they  crimi- 
bled  and  decayed  from  within. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  people  who 
send  us  to  this  Congress  expect  that  we, 
the  Members  of  this  House,  will  be  con- 
cerned about  the  internal  strength  and 
character  of  this  coimtry.  That  strength 
is  based  upon  the  quality  of  America,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  important  compo- 
nents of  our  quality  is  education.  Unfor- 
tunately it  is  these  qualities  of  domestic 
strength  that  this  House  has  not  been 
as  strongly  committed  to  as  it  has  the 
defense  £ind  security  of  the  coimtry.  It 
is  these  qualities  of  inner  strength  and 
conviction  that  demonstrate  the  ultimate 
worth  of  a  culture,  and  not  fortunately, 
its  military  complex. 

I  might  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
it  is  time  for  us  to  reevaluate  our  basis 
for  action  and  remember  that  every 
country  has  had  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  if  it  has  not  kept  up  the  inner  qual- 
ity and  strength  of  its  people  that  in  the 
final  analysis  it  cannot  protect  itself  from 
the  outside. 

The  President,  during  his  campaign, 
declared: 

Jefferson  knew  that  the  tieetiay  of  ABMrtca 
was  Inseparable  from  education — that  In  tbe 
fvilflllment  of  the  promise  of  thia  new  nation 
education  would  be  the  key  .  .  .  education, 
)ong  the  key  to  opportunity  and  fnllUIment, 
Is  today  also  tbe  key  to  snrvlval. 


So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Patten). 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  July 
31,  this  body  took  a  dramatic  step  for- 
ward in  terms  of  our  legislative  respon- 
sibilities in  the  field  of  education.  On 
that  date,  the  full  House  worked  it3  will, 
debating  and  substantially  amending  the 
education  appropriations  measure  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House.  On  that  date,  we  took 
a  step  toward  putting  up  the  fund:,  re- 
quired to  keep  the  promises  we  had  made 
in  our  authorizing  legislation. 

What  we  did  last  July  waa  to  vote  our 
convictions,  putting  aside  considerations 
of  loyalty  to  party,  committee,  or  State 
delegation.  This  bipartisan  effort  re- 
sulted in  restoring  more  than  $1  billion 
of  educational  funds  which  had  been  cut 
by  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  budgetmakers 
last  winter. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  H.R.  13111.  And  in  so  doing, 
we  told  our  friends  and  constituents  in 
education,  our  teachers,  our  students  and 
their  parents,  that  we  supported  them 
and  their  programs.  We  told  them  that 
we  believed  that  the  American  dream  of 
a  relevant  and  meaningful  education  for 
every  citizen  is  so  fundamental  a  national 
goal  and  priority  that  we  would  pay  it 
more  than  mere  lipservice. 

But  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  schools 
are  almost  midway  into  the  first  semester 
of  the  academic  year,  and  they  have  not 
seen  a  permy  of  the  increased  funds  we 
voted  to  appropriate  last  July.  And  if 
we  approve  the  formula  for  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  U.S.  OflSce  of  Edu- 
cation contained  in  the  committee  resolu- 
tion now  before  us,  our  schools  will  not 
see  a  penny  of  these  funds  at  all  this 
semester. 

To  avoid  such  an  eventuality,  more 
than  a  majority  of  the  House  has  spon- 
sored resolutions  which  would  keep  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  education  to 
the  dollar  amounts  contained  in  H.R. 
13111.  I  am  sure  the  whole  House  lecog- 
nizes,  as  these  230  sponsors  have,  that 
the  issues  which  moved  the  House  to 
pass  H.R.  13111  have  not  faded;  and, 
in  fact,  the  budgetary  problems  of  the 
schools  are  heightened  by  the  uncertain- 
ties of  funding  once  the  school  year  has 
beg\m. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  no 
justification  whatever  for  this  body  to 
retreat  for  a  month  or  two  from  the  fund- 
ing levels  it  agreed  to  in  H.R.  13111.  I 
shall,  therefore,  support  the  principles 
incorporated  into  the  resolutions  which 
I  and  other  Members  have  cosponsored, 
and  vote  for  the  Cohelan  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Cohelan). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  the  snicndment 
offered  by  Congressman  Cohelan — the 
amendment  seeking  to  maintain  fiscal 
1970  spending  within  the  OflQce  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  level  established  by  the  House 
in  the  appropriations  bill  passed  a  few 
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months  ago.  The  spending  level  sought  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  966,  a  level  es- 
sentially the  same  as  that  for  fiscal  1969, 
would  be  woefully  inadequate  for  the 
Nation's  school  systems.  Such  a  meager — 
indeed,  niggardly — spending  level  would 
virtually  halt  OfBce  of  Education  pro- 
grams within  the  field  of  vocational  edu- 
cation and  within  several  fields  of  aca- 
demic education  as  well. 

It  is  plain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  amply 
funded  education  programs  are  among 
the  most  pressing  needs  of  American  so- 
ciety. Indeed,  the  very  future  of  the 
United  States  hinges  on  the  quality  of 
educational  programs  within  our  schools. 
To  jeopardize  those  schools  in  the  name 
of  "economy" — false  economy  of  the 
most  errant  kind — would  bs  senseless. 

Let  me  cite  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
gaps  between  fiscal  1969  spending  levels 
and  those  authorized  by  the  House  in 
H.R.  13111.  Vocational  education  pro- 
grams— the  programs  that  hold  out  hope 
to  the  Nation's  disadvantaged  children — 
would  suffer  budget  cuts  totaling  almost 
50  percent  imder  the  formula  sought  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  966.  The  pro- 
gram offering  financial  aid  to  "federally 
impacted"  school  systems  would  lose 
nearly  $80  million — a  sum  that  school 
administrators  throughout  the  United 
States  consider  critical  to  the  program's 
success  in  fiscal  1970.  And  p"ograms  of 
student  aid,  as  just  one  further  example, 
face  a  budget  cut  of  more  than  $113  mil- 
lion. 

The  Senate,  when  it  eventually  acts 
on  the  fiscal  1970  appropriations  bill  for 
HEW,  is  expected  to  fund  Office  of  Edu- 
cation programs  even  more  liberally  than 
the  House  did  in  enacting  H.R.  13111. 
I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
the  hope  that  this  expectation  bears 
fniit.  In  the  meantime,  however,  we  in 
the  House  must  at  least  live  up  to  the 
commitment  we  made  this  summer  in  our 
own  action  on  HEW  appropriations. 

I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  Mr.  Co- 
HELAN's  proposed  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ot- 

TINGER). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  my  friend  from  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Cohelan,  for  his  ingenuity  in 
devising  this  method  for  obtaining  vital- 
ly needed  money  for  our  Nation's  schools. 
I  think  his  amendment  is  splendid  and 
deserves  our  full  support. 

Opponents  have  said  it  will  not  be  ef- 
fective. I  strongly  disagree.  If  the  amend- 
ment is  passed  in  the  other  body  and 
signed  by  the  President,  the  schools  will 
be  able  to  receive  moneys  at  the  rate  of 
$1.2  billion  more  than  they  may  receive 
at  present.  This  will  be  a  tremendous 
boon  to  them. 

I  do  not  believe  for  a  minute  that  the 
Senate  or  President  will  fail  to  act  on 
this  measm-e.  The  Senate,  already  con- 
templating an  even  higher  appropria- 
tion, but  unable  to  arrange  for  its  con- 
sideration for  several  months,  is  very 
likely  to  act  favorably;  at  the  very  least, 
it  will  expedite  consideration  of  its  own 
measure.  If  the  President  receives  the 
bill  representing  such  overwhelming  sen- 
timent in  the  Congress  and  the  coimtry,  I 
doubt  very  much  that  he  will  veto  it — 


and,  If  he  does,  I  believe  his  veto  will  bi 
overridden. 

To  those  who  derogate  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Cohelan  amendment  I  would 
ask  how  they  would  devise  a  more  effec- 
tive measure  for  getting  the  educational 
funds  so  badly  needed  into  the  schools 
before  too  much  of  the  school  year  goes 
by  to  use  it  effectively.  As  I  see  it,  this 
is  the  sole  means  available  to  expedite 
these  funds. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
said  in  opposition  that  passing  this 
amendment  would  destroy  the  $192.5  bil- 
lion expenditure  limitation  we  passed 
earlier  this  year.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues, however,  that  we  passed  the  ceil- 
ing subject  to  any  increases  or  decreases 
in  appropriations  we  might  subsequently 
pass. 

If  we  succeed  in  passing  this  amend- 
ment today,  it  will  be  an  unprecedented 
victory.  It  will  have  great  significance  in 
opening  a  new  avenue  for  expression  of 
the  will  of  this  body  over  its  Appropri- 
ations Committee.  And  it  will  have  great 
significance  in  showing  our  determina- 
tion to  reorder  our  national  priorities. 

At  long  last,  this  body  is  exerting  it- 
self to  change  our  national  priorities. 
The  increase  we  mandated  in  education 
through  the  Jotlson  amendment,  the 
effectuation  of  that  change  through  the 
Cohelan  amendment  today,  the  $600  mil- 
lion appropriation  we  mandated  in  the 
water  pollution  appropriation — each  of 
these  actions  demonstrated  our  determi- 
nation to  spend  a  greater  proportion  of 
our  resources  in  areas  of  high  national 
importance. 

The  consequence  of  these  increases  in 
vital  areas  is  that  the  President,  if  he  is 
determined — as  I  think  he  should  be — to 
hold  the  line  on  overall  governmental  ex- 
penditures, will  have  to  make  cuts  in  less 
vital  areas.  That  this  message  is  getting 
through  to  the  administration  is  best 
illustrated,  I  think,  by  the  recent  an- 
nouncement by  our  Secretaiy  of  Defense 
that  he  is  going  to  redefine  our  national 
security  requirements  for  maintenance  of 
military  forces  necessary  to  fight  IV2 
wars  at  any  one  time  instead  of  2*'2  wars 
as  has  been  our  previous  policy.  This  will 
permit  a  tremendous  reduction  in  mar- 
ginal military  expenditures,  accomplish- 
ing exactly  the  kind  of  priorities  read- 
justment that  I  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues feel  is  so  important  to  our  future. 

I  hope  the  President  will  go  further  to 
reexamine  his  ABM,  SST,  agricultural 
subsidies,  and  other  similar  decisions  to 
spend  vast  sums  in  areas  of  marginal 
utility  or,  in  my  opinion,  adverse  conse- 
quence. 

The  lessons  of  today's  actions  should 
be  extended  even  further,  however,  to 
the  many  other  Government  programs 
that  are  held  in  a  state  of  suspended 
uncertainty  because  of  our  failure  to  act 
upon  authorizations  and  appropriations 
before  June  30.  the  end  of  our  fiscal  year. 

In  recent  years,  it  has  become  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  to  fail  to  pass 
most  appropriations  by  July  1.  Our  busi- 
ness is  simply  too  complex  to  permit  our 
meeting  this  early  deadline. 

As  a  result,  many  departments  of  CjOV- 
emment,  private  agencies  that  depend 
on    Government    programs,    businesses 


that  produce  for  the  Oovenmient,  school 
officials.  Governors  of  States  and  mayors 
of  cities,  foreign  agencies  administering 
AID  projects,  all  have  the  gravest  diffi- 
culties planning  their  activities. 

I  am  sure  it  costs  the  Government 
millions  of  dollars  to  pay  for  the  slow- 
down and  start-up  costs  of  the  many 
agencies  that  have  to  readjust  their 
programs  to  fit  our  fiscal  philandering. 

For  the  future,  I  strongly  recommend 
we  consider  changing  our  fiscal  year  to 
12  months  rather  than  6  months  in  which 
to  pass  all  our  authorization  and  appro- 
priation bills,  a  much  more  realistic  time 
in  view  of  the  current  complexity  of  our 
business. 

The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  asks  us  to  defeat  the  Cohelan 
amendment  in  the  name  of  preserving 
the  orderly  processes  of  this  body.  Is  it, 
indeed,  orderly  process  to  fail  to  pass 
educational  appropriations  more  than 
2  months  after  schools  dependent  upon 
them  have  been  in  session?  Is  it  orderly 
to  pass  continuing  resolutions  requiring 
school  systems  throughout  the  Nation  to 
fire  teachers  and  curtail  programs  when 
the  House  has  already  passed  an  appro- 
priation permitting  a  substantial  in- 
crease? I  submit  that  this  is  the  height 
of  disorderly  process — that  we  will  reflect 
far  more  credit  on  the  processes  of  this 
body  if  we  give  the  schools  the  funds 
we  have  committed  to  them  rather  than 
to  further  disrupt  their  planning  and 
operations. 

I  strongly  urge  adoption  of  the  Cohelan 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Corman ) . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
equities  of  the  matter  have  l>een  ade- 
quately discussed.  However,  I  was  rather 
distressed  with  reference  to  two  argu- 
ments. I  thought  I  heard  the  ultimate 
when  the  minority  leader  indicated  that 
if  I  voted  for  the  Cohelan  amendment  I 
might  not  receive  my  Octoljer  paycheck. 
I  am  sure  that  that  would  displease  my 
creditors  ^nore  than  it  would  me.  But, 
then  when  I  heard  that  the  greatly  sanc- 
tified "Whitten  amendment"  might  be 
at  issue  here,  I  thought  we  had  reached 
an  awfully  low  point  in  this  committee. 

When  it  is  suggested  further  that  this 
Nation  is  threatened  by  an  "industrial- 
education"  complex — a  complex  com- 
posed of  those  who  have  the  interests  of 
children  at  heart,  then  we  have  reached 
an  even  lower  point  in  this  debate. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  on  the 
floor  today  that  the  complex  of  interests 
which  urgently  sought  our  support  for 
the  Cohelan  amendment,  and  who  now 
hope  for  its  passage,  did  so  on  behalf  of 
the  multitudes  of  young  people  who  have 
every  right  to  be  dissatisfied  with  decay- 
ing school  systems,  overcrowded  colleges 
and   underfunded   research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Cohelan 
amendment. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Cohelan  amendment 
to  the  continuing  appropriations  resolu- 
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tlon  for  fiscal  1970.  I  am  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Cohelan  amendment  to 
fund  the  Office  of  Education  at  the  $2.8 
billion  level  |ipproved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  July. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  critical  time 
of  financial  lieed  for  the  Improvement 
of  educatlorjal  opportunity  and  the 
quality  of  education,  not  only  in  my  State 
of  New  York.!  but  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Our  highest  priority  should  be  given 
to  the  support  of  education.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  the  Cohelan  amendment  so  that 
important  and  critical  programs  will  not 
be  left  unfunded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Koch)  .  j 

Mr.  KOCh]  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  trie  Cohelan  amendment.  I 
wish  to  commend  and  congratulate  our 
colleague  for  carrying  on  the  fight  so 
successfully  ^aged  by  our  former  col- 
league. Charlqs  Joelson. 

This  House  not  long  ago  voted  to  add 
to  the  appropriations  for  education  ap- 
proxliliately  $1  billion  over  the  amount 
propo^e<I  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. As  a  Jesuit  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  has  not  acted  on  the  bill,  schools 
now  entering  itheir  third  month  will  be 
faced  with  a  !sltuation  where  they  will 
have  to  cut  back  existing  school  pro- 
grams unless  the  continuing  resolution 
permits  the  expenditures  not  at  last 
year's  rate  or' the  modest  increase  rec- 
ommended by  I  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee but  at  the  rate  which  this  House 
endorsed  on  July  30  when  the  Joelson 
amendment  t^  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill  \fas  passed  by  a  vote  of  293 
to  120. 

I  hope  that  I  we  in  this  House  will  not 
be  intimldate4  by  the  threat  voiced  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  to  the 
effect  that  President  Nixon  may  veto  this 
bill.  These  threats  have  been  made  be- 
fore and  this  House  should  never  sub- 
mit to  them. 

Some  of  th<)6e  who  are  opposing  the 
Cohelan  amen^ent  on  grounds  of  econ- 
omy did  not  hesitate  to  add  more  than  a 
bilUon  dollars  to  the  defense  budget  and 
oppose  any  refiuction  of  wasteful  proj- 
ects in  that  budget.  Day  after  day,  we  in 
this  House  withess  the  twisted  priorities 
of  the  Nixon  administration  begin  given 
effect.  At  least  in  this  most  important 
area  of  education.  Let  the  voice  of  this 
House  state  load  and  clear  that  ours  is  a 
solid  commitment  to  better  education  for 
the  children  oi  our  country. 

The  CHAIR^IAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  genjtleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Quu).     I 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a  real 
temptation  to  [support  the  committee's 
resolution  because  it  provides  $79  million 
less  for  impacted  aid  than  does  the 
Cohelan  amendment.  I  see  that  the  com- 
mittee resolution  increases  many  of  the 
titles  of  the  act  that  had  been  cut  down 
by  the  budget!  Titles  m  and  V-A  of 
NDEA  and  titles  n  and  HI  of  ESEA 
will  be  funded  |at  the  same  level  as  the 
Cohelan  amendment.  But  even  with  that, 
and  the  arguments  that  have  been  made, 
I  am  still  goin$  to  vote  for  the  Cohelan 
amendment.  I 
The  reason  :is  that  vocational  edu- 


cation was  seriously  hurt  by  this  con- 
tinuing resolution;  it  was  under  Public 
Law  91-33,  and  it  would  be  under  this 
resolution. 

I  see  this  continuing  resolution  pro- 
vides $248  million  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. The  administration  asked  for  $279 
million.  But  a  $100  miUion  increase  is 
necessary  just  for  vocational  education 
to  put  basic  grants  at  the  level  they  were 
last  year,  because  of  the  amendments 
approved  in  the  1968  act. 

Vocational  education  needs  this  addi- 
tional money  now. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The    time   of   the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  . 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  Cohelan  amendment  because 
along  with  many  other  Members  of  this 
body  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  a  continuing 
resolution  which  called  for  ratification  of 
the  Joelson  amendment. 

Today  we  seem  to  be  in  about  the  same 
place  we  were  the  latter  part  of  July, 
when  the  Joelson  amendment  was  made 
apartof  HJl.  13111. 

Arguments  have  been  advanced  today 
that  if  we  want  to  do  the  orderly  thing, 
we  will  support  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  try  to  defeat  this  amendment 
whose  purpose  is  to  restore  sorely  needed 
funds  for  education.  We  are  told,  more- 
over, what  we  do  here  today  may  not  be 
concurred  in  by  the  other  body.  Finally, 
we  listened  to  the  minority  leader  who 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  President 
would  not  be  happy  with  us  if  we  passed 
the  Cohelan  amendment,  and  could  be 
so  unhappy  that  if  the  funds  were  ap- 
propriated they  might  not  be  used. 

Well,   Mr.   Chairman,   the   House   of 
Representatives  should  act,  rather  than 
react.  We  should  not  chart  our  course 
in  anticipation  of  what  the  other  body 
might  do  or  react  to  what  may  be  indi- 
cated they  intend  to  do  or  not  do.  The 
truth  is  they  have  done  nothing  on  this 
subject  since  we  passed  H.R.   13111  in 
July.  Their  inaction  should  not  be  an 
example  for  us  to  follow.  Similarly,  what- 
ever   the   Chief   Executive    does   Is  his 
choice  and  option.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shoiild  not  react  to  guesses  or 
surmises  what  the  President  might  do. 
About   1   year  ago,   during  the  cam- 
paign. Mr.  Nixon  said  repeatedly  that 
funds  for  education  deserve  the  highest 
priority.  It  would  be  unfair  to  charge 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  candi- 
date Nixon  and  President  Nixon.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  ex- 
pend the  moneys  appropriated  for  edu- 
cation,  and  I  will  continue  to  believe 
that  until  his  actions  prove  otherwise. 
Essentially  we  are  right  back  where 
we  were  before  the  adoption  of  the  Joel- 
son amendment,  that  is  whether  each  of 
us  is  willing  to  stand  up  to  be  counted 
as  for  the  proposition  that  money  spent 
for  education  is  the  very  best  investment 
that  can  be  made  in  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica. At  the  time  of  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment   we    said    an    authorization    bill 
amounted  to  a  commitment,  and  that  to 
fail  to  appropriate  sufficiently  meant  we 
were  reneging  on  a  promise  we  had  made 
and  shattering  an  image  we  had  ci-eated. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  is  even  clearer 
today  because  when  we  acted  In  July 


we  redeemed  ourselves  of  the  commit- 
ment. We  provided  funds  for  education. 
True,  as  of  now,  no  appropriation  bill  has 
been  enacted  into  law.  We  must  have  a 
continuing  resolution  because  we  are 
without  an  appropriation  bill.  But  today 
if  we  become  inconsistent  and  do  a 
right-about-face  on  the  Cohelan  amend- 
ment which  is  the  October  edition  of  the 
Joelson  amendment,  then  we  do  worse 
than  renege.  We  raise  doubts  about  the 
integrity  of  this  body. 

All  we  are  talking  about  today  is  the 
same  thing  we  were  discussing  the  lat- 
ter part  of  July,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  entire  field  of 
human  endeavor  more  important  than 
education  when  all  is  said  and  done,  we 
are  spending  for  the  education  of  our 
youth,  which  is  our  most  important 
resource. 

If  I  may  make  reference  once  again  to 
our  President,  when  he  was  a  candidate 
just  a  year  ago  he  said: 

Jefferson  knew  that  the  destiny  of  America 
was  Inseparable  from  education — that  In  the 
fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  this  new  na- 
tion education  would  be  the  key  .  .  .  Educa- 
tion, long  the  key  to  opi>ortunlty  and  ful- 
fillment, Is  today  also  the  key  to  survival. 

According  to  today's  edition  of  the 
morning  paper  published  in  Washington, 
those  were  the  words  Mr.  Nixon  used  a 
year  ago  when  he  was  a  candidate.  Ac- 
cording to  that  same  source,  he  went  on 
to  pledge  that — 

My  administration  will  be  second  to  none 
In  Its  concern  for  education. 

I  Just  cannot  believe  that  those  who 
quote  the  President  that  he  will  not  spend 
the  money  if  appropriated  are  right.  I  be- 
lieve he  will  redeem  the  pledge  that  he 
made  1  year  ago.  Once  again,  let  me 
repeat  that  this  House  should  not  react 
to  what  the  President  may  do  or  not  re- 
act to  what  the  other  body  may  do.  We 
should  be  consistent,  keep  faith  with 
what  we  did  in  July,  and  demonstrate 
the  integrity  of  this  body  by  passing  the 
Cohelan  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 

BURLISON). 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  heard  the  debate,  all 
of  it,  and  I  have  felt  that  there  is  one 
important  point  that  has  not  been  men- 
tioned, and  I  arise  at  this  time  in  order 
to  raise  that  point.  I  do  so  by  asking  the 
rhetorical  question  of  what  would  hap- 
pen if  the  Cohelan  amendment  became 
law,  and  then  the  Senate  failed  to  adopt 
the  Joelson  amendment? 

I  say  that  woiild  produce  utter  chaos 
for  the  educators  in  this  country. 

I  further  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  voted  for  the  Joelson  amendment 
to  H.R.  13111.  I  am  voting  against  the 
Cohelan  amendment.  I  think  my  vote 
for  the  Joelson  amendment  was  the  more 
responsible  one  at  that  time,  and  that 
my  vote  against  the  Cohelan  amendment 
is  the  more  responsible  one  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melchcr). 

CONGRESS    IS    TAHDY    TO    SCHOOL 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  two 
groups  are  not  impressed  by  Congress' 
orderly  process  when  it  results  in  slow- 
ness, delay,  and  dilly-dallying  in  getting 
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bills  processed  and  finally  passed.  One  of 
those  groups  are  the  taxpayers  when 
failure  to  act  promptly  and  effectively 
ups  the  costs  for  local  taxpayers.  The 
other  group  that  Is  not  Impressed  is  the 
schoolchildren  and  the  schools.  The 
school  bells  rang  in  late  August  smd  early 
September,  and  from  that  time  right  up 
until  now.  Congress  has  been  marked 
"tardy." 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  of  the  "tax- 
payers revolt"  which  we  know  to  be  sim- 
mering and  brewing  in  this  Nation  today 
Is  a  consequence  of  rapidly  increasing 
local  property  taxes. 

Education,  which  is  now  largely  de- 
pendent on  local  taxes,  is  almost  always 
the  first  to  be  diminished  and  deprived 
when  local  taxes  become  excessive.  This 
leads  to  the  loss  of  elections  to  authorize 
essential  bond  issues  and  special  levies 
for  the  schools. 

When  the  Federal  C3overnment  refuses 
to  pay  its  share  of  education  costs — and 
this  is  the  cruel  reality  right  now — the 
rising  costs  of  education  have  to  be  made 
up  at  the  local  and  State  levels,  or  our 
children's  education  suffers  accordingly. 

In  the  State  of  Montana,  the  Federal 
(jovernment  paid  $15.5  million  of  our 
educational  costs  last  year.  This  year,  it 
was  proposed  to  cut  even  this  inadequate 
Federal  share  by  $3  million  instead  of 
increasing  it  at  least  enough  to  cover 
growth  requirements  to  say  nothing  of 
putting  it  up  to  what  the  Federal  partner 
ought  to  be  paying. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  greatest  tax 
collector  of  them  all.  Uncle  Sam,  cheat 
on  his  already  inadequate  disbursals  to 
the  schools  for  the  children  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  to  help  more  on 
the  cost  of  education  in  all  the  States 
when  it  approved  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment to  the  education  bill.  It  is  appar- 
ent the  Senate  will  accept  this,  and 
possibly  add  even  more.  But  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  let  Uncle  Sam  cheat  the 
schools  by  disbursing  funds  on  the  basis 
of  a  repudiated  budget  proposal. 

We  have  the  opportunity  here  today 
to  make  sure  that  the  old  3-way  partner- 
ship basis  of  educational  support — Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local — is  quickly  restored 
back  toward  its  former  basis  and  Uncle 
Sam  again  starts  paying  a  somewhat 
fairer  share. 

The  distress  of  high  tax  burdens — es- 
pecially at  the  local  levels  which  must 
make  up  whatever  costs  the  other  part- 
ners do  not  bear — can  only  be  lessened 
and  fairly  distributed  by  spreading 
school  costs  equitably  among  all  types 
of  taxpayers  and  levels  of  government. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  spread 
those  costs  equitably  among  all  the  part- 
ners, but  approval  of  the  amendment 
offered  to  the  continuing  resolution  will 
at  least  start  us  in  the  right  direction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Or^on 
(Mrs.  Green.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  debate  today  has  been  based 
on  the  contention  that  what  we  do  on 
the  30-day  continuing  resolution  Is  going 
to  affect  the  quality  of  education  In 
every  school  In  the  United  States  for 
the  entire  year  and  for  all  the  years 


to  come.  This  just  is  not  making  sense. 
We  cannot  do  in  30  days  what  needs  to 
be  done  In  education. 

The  question  is  the  orderly  procedure. 
Certainly  a  vote  to  support  the  commit- 
tee is  not  a  rejection  of  the  appropria- 
tion bill  level  of  spending  with  the  Joel- 
son amendment,  because  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  will  go 
to  conference  with  the  committee  from 
the  other  body  on  appropriations,  and 
if  my  observations  are  correct  the  Sen- 
ate is  going  to  appropriate  a  larger  sum 
than  the  House  has.  They  have  always 
done  so.  So  that  the  minimum  that  we 
would  have  on  a  continuing  basis  over  12 
months,  or  over  2  years,  the  minimum 
would  be  the  House  figure. 

So  I  am  urging  support  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith  ) . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
most  of  the  talk  this  afternoon  has  been 
directed  at  trying  to  prove  what  nobody 
has  denied,  and  that  is  that  education 
needs  money. 

There  has  also  been  an  attempt  to  as- 
sume that  adopting  the  Cohelan  amend- 
ment will  get  them  that  money,  and  that 
just  simply  is  not  so.  For  example,  the 
Oakland  school  today  does  not  get  a 
check  each  week  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  title  I  or  any  of  these  other 
programs;  they  may  get  two  or  three 
checks  a  year  and  the  department  is  not 
going  to  make  a  final  allocation  based 
upon  a  continuing  resolution. 

Oakland  will  not  receive  an  additional 
check  just  because  we  pass  the  Cohelan 
amendment.  It  simply  does  not  work 
that  way.  They  are  not  going  to  get  10 
cents  additional.  Besides,  the  difference 
between  the  amoimt  in  the  regular  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  the  Cohelan 
amendment  is  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
local  district's  school  budget  and  could 
not  be  as  meaningful  as  alleged  to  have 
it  30  days  sooner. 

We  prefunded  90  percent  of  the  money 
last  year  and  the  principal  attention 
should  now  be  on  getting  the  Senate 
to  enact  the  bill  we  passed  last  July  so 
we  will  know  how  much  we  are  going  to 
go  above  the  administration's  budget  re- 
quest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlemsmi  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jonas). 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  neither 
school  districts  nor  educational  Institu- 
tions are  going  to  get  any  money  imder 
the  Cohelan  amendment.  The  only  pos- 
sible way  that  they  will  get  any  money 
over  and  above  what  they  had  last  year 
is  if  the  bill  the  House  passed  on  July  31 
is  enacted  into  law. 

The  gentleman  from  California  says 
that  he  has  about  50  Members  of  the 
other  body  signed  up  to  support  the 
Cohelan  approach. 

Let  me  respectfully  suggest  to  him 
that  if  they  will  turn  their  guns  on  their 
colleagues  in  the  other  body  and  get  that 
body  to  act  on  the  appropriation  bill 
that  has  been  sitting  over  there  since 
the  first  of  Augvist — that  would  be  the 
best  way  to  get  additional  funds  for  ed- 
ucation. We  are  just  engaging  in  an 


exercise  in  futility  if  we  adopt  the  Cohe- 
lan amendment  to  the  committee  action. 
This  should  be  obvious  when  I  remind 
you  that  the  continuing  resolution, 
whether  it  remains  in  its  original  form 
or  is  modified  by  the  Cohelan  amend- 
ment, will  expire  on  November  30,  1969. 
It  will  not  be  effective  after  that  date, 
whereas  if  all  of  you  who  support  the 
Cohelan  amendment,  in  this  House  and 
also  in  the  other  body,  would  spend  your 
energy  trying  to  persuade  the  other  body 
to  expedite  action  on  the  House-passed 
bill,  much  more  could  be  accomplished 
for  the  cause  of  education. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Cohelan)  on  his  introduction  of  a 
joint  resolution  to  fund  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation at  1970  levels,  and  to  make  the 
funds  available  immediately.  I,  along 
with  265  other  House  Members  cospon- 
sored  this  resolution  originally,  and  I 
urge  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  proposal. 

I  believe,  and  I  know  that  the  other 
sponsors  of  this  nonpartisan  effort  feel 
likewise,  that  the  educational  needs  of 
our  Nation  caimot  be  deferred  pending 
fiill  congressional  approval  of  the  HEW 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
As  you  will  recall,  in  the  latter  part  of 
last  July,  the  House  passed  the  HEW  ap- 
propriations bill.  Regrettably,  the  Sen- 
ate has  not  completed  action  on  the 
measure.  As  a  consequence,  the  continu- 
ing appropriations  resolution  being  con- 
sidered today  funds  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion at  1969  levels,  rather  than  at  the 
higher  level  approved  by  the  House  last 
July. 

In  my  view,  the  extra  money  called  for 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  desper- 
ately needed  to  enable  our  national  edu- 
cationsu  system  to  keep  pace  with  the 
social  and  technological  changes  in  so- 
ciety. In  school  districts  throughout  the 
Nation,  students  do  not  partake  of  the 
increases  in  the  accimiulated  knowledge 
of  our  times;  neither  do  they  benefit 
from  technologicsd  advancements  in  the 
art  of  teaching. 

Our  Nation's  young  need  the  type  of 
quality  education  that  can  enable  them 
to  successfully  compete  in  a  world  that 
in  this  p>ast  year  has  witnessed  Ameri- 
cans set  foot  on  the  moon,  and  heard 
reports  of  the  activities  of  three  Russian 
spacecraft  locked  together  in  orbit  far 
above  the  earth.  Our  youth  must  also 
successfully  compete  in  a  world  that 
will  grow  significantly  smaller  with  the 
advent  of  the  supersonic  transport,  for 
international  air  travel  will  become  the 
reality  for  millions  of  people  that  It  has 
been  in  the  past  for  only  a  privileged  few. 
It  is  fundamental  that  the  ability  of 
our  youth  to  succeed  in  today's  fast- 
paced  world  depends,  in  substantial 
measure,  on  the  quality  of  education 
they  receive.  Attainment  of  this  quality 
can  only  be  approached  If  students  have 
access  to  well-stocked  adequate  library 
facilities,  and  can  benefit  from  new  tech- 
nical teaching  aids  such  as  overhead 
slide  projectors  and  other  modern  school 
equipment. 

Books  and  equipment  cost  money, 
money  that  at  the  present  time  simply 
is  not  ayailable  for  education  purposes. 
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This  is  why  tt\e  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment is  so  vitally  needed. 

In  persp€cti\|e.  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only 
does  the  gentleman's  amendment  provide 
much  needed  tunds  for  our  educational 
system,  it  also!  affirms  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  Bhe  education  of  our  young 
is  truly  one  of  |our  highest  national  pri- 
orities. In  my  dpinion,  this  affirmation  is 
one  that  Congress  needs  to  make  at  this 
time.  I 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  favor  the  Cohelan  amendment 
to  assure  our  Nation's  educators  and 
schoolchildren  that  the  pledge  we  made 
in  July  when  ve  restored  more  than  $1 
billion  in  educational  funds  was  not  an 
empty  gesture. 

The  Cohelan  amendment  would  bring 
funds  in  the  »ntinuing  resolution  to 
that  amount  hy  adding  $649  million. 

Our  school  systems  are  on  the  edge  of 
chaos  because  if  the  unprecedented  de- 
lay by  this  Conkress  in  approving  appro- 
priation bills.  V^e  have  a  commitment  to 
the  schools  of  this  country  which  we 
must  honor  if  they  are  to  fulfill  their 
academic  obligations.  If  the  amendment 
is  hot  ailppted  7ocational  education  and 
several '  other  areas  of  education  will 
grind  to  a  halt. 

The  House  ihust  take  the  initiative 
in  adding  thes«  badly  needed  funds  to 
the  resolution  before  us.  Amply  funded 
education  programs  are  among  the  most 
urgent  requireiients  in  America  today. 
We  must  not  jeopardize  them  because  of 
a  legislative  logijam  on  Capitol  Hill.  On 
July  29,  293  of|us — and  I  was  one  who 
responded  with  an  emphatic  "aye" — 
voted  for  the  Joelson  amendment.  Let 
us  abide  by  thai  decision,  let  us  reaffirm 
our  determinatijm  to  do  all  that  we  can 
standard  of  excellence 
tems,  by  supporting  the 
lent  today. 

All  time  for  debate 
on  the  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  has  expired. 

is   on   the   amendment 
tleman  from  California 
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ent  was  agreed  to. 
r.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
Joint  Resolution  924, 
I  am  pleased  to  note  the  passage  of  the 
Cohelan  amendment  to  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 966.  Both  my  resolution  and  Mr. 
CoHELAN's  amendment  provide  that  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Equcation  be  permitted  to 
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for  the  current  fiscal 
It  proposed  a  $400  mil- 
ation  funds  below  last 
year's  appropriation.  Wisely,  the  House 
on  July  31  increased  education  money 
by  approximately  $1  billion  over  the  ad- 
ministration's palti-y  request.  The  Senate 
has  yet  to  consi  ier  the  House  measure 
and  is  unlikely  o  act  for  a  number  of 
weeks.  In  the  m<antime,  we  are  already 


almost  2  months  into  the  current  aca- 
demic year  and  school  systems  and  school 
children  the  country  over  are  experienc- 
ing great  difficulty  in  maintaining  many 
worthwhile  programs  at  adequate  levels. 
Among  the  important  programs  which 
will  benefit  if  the  spending  level  con- 
tained in  the  House-passed  education  bill 
prevails  are  library  assistance,  guidance 
and  counseling  services,  vocational  edu- 
cation, school  equipment,  higher  edu- 
cation construction.  NDEA  student  loan 
programs,  and  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  In  my 
own  State  of  New  Jersey  passage  of  the 
Cohelan  amendment  will  result  in  an  in- 
crease of  almost  $10  million  in  education 
funds  over  the  committee  resolution,  and 
an  increase  of  more  thtn  $25  million  over 
the  administration's  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  has  indi- 
cated his  intention  not  to  spend  any  edu- 
cation funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
above  his  budget  request.  This  disregard 
for  the  will  of  the  Congress  and  the  v;el- 
fare  of  American  children  must  not  go 
unanswered.  In  order  to  meet  our  crit- 
ical educational  needs,  it  is  essential  that 
the  progressive  education  stance  of  the 
House  as  expressed  on  July  31,  and  as 
reiterated  today,  be  promptly  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Federal  Government  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  development  of  ex- 
cellence in  education.  Lack  of  leadership 
on  the  part  of  the  present  administration 
is  no  reason  to  abandon  this  vital  com- 
mitment. The  Congress  must  continue 
to  assert  itself  in  support  of  education 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  102.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  and  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  joint  resolution  shall  remain  available 
until  (a)  enactment  into  law  of  an  appropri- 
ation for  any  project  or  activity  provided 
for  in  this  joint  resolution,  or  (b)  enact- 
ment of  the  applicable  appropriation  Act  by 
both  Houses  without  any  provision  for  such 
project  or  activity,  or  (c)  November  30.  1969, 
whichever  first  occurs. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain what  the  motion  to  recommit  will 
be.  The  motion  to  recommit  is  one 
which  was  in  the  committee,  and  was 
defeated  by  a  tie  vote.  It  will  be  to  re- 
commit with  instructions  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  changing  the  date 
from  "November  30,  1969"  and  inserting 
therefor  '5  days  subsequent  to  the  sine 
die  adjomnment  of  the  fii-st  session  of 
the  91st  Congress". 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  gone  through 
a  long  session  here  today,  on  this  con- 
tinuing resolution,  with  a  great  deal  of 
debate  and  controversy,  but  everyone  ad- 
mits we  will  probably  have  to  come  back 
with  another  resolution  if  we  make  it 
November  30. 

Under  this  amendment,  whatever  we 
vote  out  here  today  will  continue  until 
the  sine  die  adjournment.  The  reason  I 
have  used  the  "5  days  subsequent  to  sine 
die  adjournment "  is  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  opportunity  to  sign  bills  before 
this  continuing  resolution  expires. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  these  con- 
tinuing resolutions  time  and  time  again. 


and  we  have  had  to  come  in  and  debate 
them.  I  believe  many  of  us  will  be  saying 
Merry  Christmas  to  each  other  here  be- 
fore we  adjourn,  and  I  would  hope  the 
committee  would  oupport  this  motion  so 
we  can  take  care  of  other  necessai-y 
business.  We  have  set  aside  some  very 
important  business  today,  and  we  have 
taken  almost  the  whole  day  to  debate 
this  continuing  resolution.  If  we  make 
this  a  resolution  to  continue  to  sine  die 
adjournment,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  us  to  come  in  and  interrupt  other 
important  legislation.  We  ought  to  be 
working  here  day  and  night  and  Satur- 
days and  finish  this  session  of  Congress. 
I  just  cannot  see  any  reason  why  we 
should  continue  to  have  to  bring  in  con- 
tinuing resolutions  when  we  know  the 
one  we  are  passing  today  will  not  be 
sufficient,  and  we  will  have  to  bring  in 
another. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to 
adopt  this  motion  to  recommit,  so  the 
continuing  resolution  will  go  imtil  5  days 
subsequent  to  the  sine  die  adjournment 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  committed  to  op- 
pose the  change  in  the  date  for  the  ex- 
piration of  the  continuing  resolution.  I 
believe  we  ought  to  stay  by  the  Novem- 
ber 30  date.  This  would  tend  to  give  the 
House  and  the  other  body  a  continuous 
awareness  of  the  necessity  of  moving  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  on  the  various  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  bills.  Con. 
gress  has  a  very  considerable  backlog  of 
necessary  work  to  attend  to. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  other 
body  has  not  acted  on  this  continuing 
resolution,  and  the  other  body  may  very 
well  accept  the  continuing  resolution  as 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

While  there  are  few  who  appreciate 
the  agony  of  a  controversy  on  a  contin- 
uing resolution  on  which  continued  op- 
eration of  much  of  the  Government  de- 
pends, it  is  a  healthy  exercise,  in  that 
we  discuss  the  status  of  the  fiscal  af- 
fairs of  the  Government  and  the  neces- 
sity for  dispatching  the  important  busi- 
ness of  the  Government. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
that  the  House  not  adopt  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Here  are  my  reasons:  We  have  no  as- 
surance, if  this  matter  goes  to  conference 
and  comes  back,  that  it  will  not  come 
back  without  the  Cohelan  amendment 
stricken  out  but  with  a  time  limitation 
that  will  carry  us  on  past  adjournment. 
What  we  want  is  to  get,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible— ^^what  all  of  those  of  you  who  voted 
for  the  Cohelan  amendment  wanted  —is 
implementation  of  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment, which  is  identical  to  the  Cohelan 
amendment. 

But  if  the  other  body  were  to  insist  or 
agree  to  go  with  the  House  on  an  exten- 
sion beyond  30  days  but  at  the  same  time 
refuse  to  go  with  the  House  on  the  Co- 
helan amendment,  those  Members  who 
supported  the  Cohelan  amendment 
would  be  defeating  the  very  purposes  of 
their  action. 
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I  trust  that  the  motion  to  recommit 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  when  the  motion  comes  on  recom- 
mital  we  wiU  not  change  the  date.  I  real- 
ize there  are  good  argimients  for  tlelng 
the  expiration  of  the  resolution  to  the 
sine  die  adjournment  date,  or  5  days 
thereafter.  But  this  question  of  the 
amendment  just  adopted  is  not  over.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  other  body  may  do. 
The  House  has  worked  its  will  and  shown 
its  preference  for  the  reenactment  of  the 
so-called  Joelson  amendment.  For  the 
time  being,  we  have  to  abide  with  this 
position.  It  will  be  up  to  the  other  body 
to  work  its  will  as  we  have  worked  ours. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  getting  into  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  action  the 
House  has  just  taken,  I  believe  we  have 
had  a  demonstration  this  afternoon  of 
the  chaos  we  are  gradually  getting  our- 
selves into  under  present  procedures. 

As  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Committee  I  merely  wish  to 
say  that  we  hope  to  have  for  the  Mem- 
bers a  copy  of  our  proposed  legislation 
within  the  next  few  days.  We  are  pro- 
posing some  changes  in  connection  with 
the  fiscal  year. 

I  recognize  this  is  somewhat  contro- 
versial, but  we  have  already  held  the 
hearings  in  which  we  have  heard  from 
the  Administration,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  in  which  they  have  come  out 
very  strongly  in  support  of  a  change  to 
a  calendar  year. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  have  other  ideas. 
I  am  merely  taking  a  few  months  of  time 
to  invite  any  who  have  strong  feelings 
on  this  matter  to  make  those  views 
known  to  our  committee. 

I  know  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  will  be  appear- 
ing, I  assume  shortly,  before  our  com- 
mittee to  express  certain  views. 

I  should  like  to  say  in  fairness  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow) ,  and  all 
members  of  that  great  committee,  that 
inherent  in  what  we  are  proposing  is  no 
criticism  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee per  se.  We  recognize  in  many 
instances  the  great  problem  has  been 
that  authorizations  have  simply  not  pro- 
ceeded in  line  with  the  needs  in  order 
for  the  Appropriations  Conmiittee  to 
know  exactly  what  would  be  authorizecL 

I  might  say  that  the  committee  has 
under  consideration  some  language 
changes  in  the  rule  which  would  set  some 
deadline  at  some  point  at  which  legisla- 
tive committees  would  have  to  have  com- 
pleted their  work  in  connection  with  the 
authorizing  legislation  or  automatically 
set  into  motion  a  procedure  whereby  the 
Appropriations  Committee  could  proceed 
without  being  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
to  appropriate  for  ongoing  programs. 

These  are  all  matters  that  I  think  are 
terribly  necessary  if  we  are  going  to  im- 
prove the  procedures  which  are  so  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  do  our  work.  I  simply 
felt  that  it  was  timely  to  call  this  to  the 


House's  attention  because  of  the  demon- 
stration this  afternoon  of  the  difficulty 
which  we  run  into  primarily  because  of 
the  procediu-es,  which  are  geting  worse 
and  worse  as  time  goes  on. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  gen- 
erally concur  in  the  idea  of  going  to 
appropriations  on  a  calendar  year  basis, 
but  would  it  not  be  a  little  awkward  in 
this  field,  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, insofar  as  appropriations  for 
school  purposes  are  concerned,  in  that 
the  schools  generally  start  in  September 
and  go  imtll  June? 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Missouri  we  recognize  this 
cannot  be  done  overnight.  In  fact,  the 
proposal  outlined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Butiget  representing  the  administration 
position  would  call  for  about  a  4-year 
period  of  changeover.  Of  course,  we  rec- 
ognize a  good  many  of  the  States  today 
are  on  a  fiscal  year  which  is  different 
from  that  of  the  Federal  Government.  In 
others  there  are  some  that  are  still  on  a 
calendar  year  basis.  Of  course,  the  point 
is  that  they  would  have  to  gear  their  op- 
erations and  get  them  In  line  as  far  as 
Federal  grants  and  Federal  programs  are 
concerned.  For  example,  it  was  suggested 
that  if  the  State  goes  on  a  fiscal  year 
basis,  the  fimds  made  available  to  the 
States  on  a  variety  of  programs,  educa- 
tion or  otherwise,  might  be  used  within 
their  fiscal  year  and  would  give  them  an 
additional  6  months  leadtime.  As  I  say, 
we  are  simply  considering  various  ap- 
proaches. As  I  said,  my  point  at  this 
moment  is  that  we  have  seen  a  demon- 
stration today  where  we  need  to  do  some- 
thing in  this  area.  Maybe  this  is  not  the 
answer,  but  our  committee  woiUd  wel- 
come the  advice  of  any  Member  on  the 

subject. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman.  We  have 
seen  time  and  time  again  over  a  good 
many  years  that  it  was  difficult  to  get 
the  authorizations  and  appropriations 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
In  this  particular  example  that  we  have 
here  dealing  with  education,  this  is  only 
one  of  a  great  many  where  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  agencies  that  had  to  deal 
with  these  programs  cannot  plan  spe- 
cifically. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard  the  colloquy  in 
opposition  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio's 
explanation  of  his  motion  to  recommit. 
It  is  beyond  me  why  anybody  who  sup- 
ported the  Cohelan  amendment  would  be 
opposed  to  the  motion  to  recommit.  Since 
the  Cohelan  amendment  carried  on  the 
teller  vote,  I  guess  that  there  is  not  any 
question  but  that  It  would  carry  on  a 
record  vote.  That  means  we  have  put  this 
behind  us  now  and  we  might  as  well  have 
the  continuing  resolution  until  after  we 
adjourn.  If  the  other  body  influences  our 
conferees  so  they  do  not  accept  the  Cohe- 


lan amendment  or  sometiing  close  to  It, 
:il  we  have  to  do  is  reject  the  conference 
report  and  they  will  go  back  again.  I 
want  to  indicate  my  support  of  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  as  explained  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  If  the  Cohelan 
amendment  had  not  been  adopted,  I 
would  have  taken  a  different  point  of 
view,  but  now  it  is  to  our  advantage  to 
extend  the  continuing  resolution  till  5 
days  after  adjournment. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  that  when  this 
matter  came  up  In  the  Appropriations 
Committee — the  full  committee — I  voted 
to  sustain  the  30-day  item  contained  in 
the  bill.  I  think  there  have  been  some 
very  good  arguments  advanced  here  this 
afternoon  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
but  I  still  hold  to  the  idea  that  we  should 
stick  to  the  30  day  item.  I  believe  on  the 
basis  of  the  argiunents  I  advanced,  that 
this  will  encourage  the  other  body  to  act 
expeditiously. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  can  understand  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  want- 
ing to  get  along  as  best  he  can  with  the 
chairman  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I,  per- 
sonally, am  persuaded  that  the  logic  of 
your  argument  should  prevail  and  that 
the  sensible  procedure  that  we  should 
follow  at  this  point  Is  to  vote  for  the 
motion  to  recommit  with  the  instruc- 
tions by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  whom 
I  am  glad  is  sitting  down  because  I  would 
not  want  him  to  fall  down  otherwise.  I 
am  persuaded  and  before  I  talk  myself 
out  of  it,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  103.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  or  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  may  be  used  without 
regard  to  the  time  limitations  for  submission 
and  approval  of  apporionments  set  forth  in 
subsection  (d)(2)  of  section  3679  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended,  but  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  waive  any  other 
provision  of  law  governing  the  apportion- 
ment of  funds  or  to  p>ermit  the  use,  including 
the  expenditure,  of  appropriations,  funds,  or 
authority  In  any  manner  which  would  con- 
travene the  provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Sec- 
ond Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1969. 

Sec.  104.  Appropriations  made  and  author- 
ity granted  pursuant  to  this  Joint  resolution 
shall  cover  all  obligations  or  expenditures 
incurred  for  any  project  or  activity  during 
the  period  for  which  funds  or  authority  for 
such  project  or  activity  are  available  under 
this  Joint  resolution. 

Sec.  105.  Expenditures  made  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shaU  be  charged  to  the 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  authori- 
zation whenever  a  bill  In  which  such  ap- 
plicable appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization 
is  contained  la  enacted  into  law. 

Sec.  106.  No  appropriation  or  fund  made 
available  or  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
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this  Joint  resoluti<  >n  shall  be  used  to  initiate 
or  resume  any  pre  Ject  or  activity  which  was 
not  being  conduced  during  the  fiscal  year 
1969. 

Sec.  107.  Any  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970  require^  I  to  be  apportioned  pur- 
$679  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
may  be  apportioned  on  a 
basis  Indicating  tl^e  need  (to  the  extent  any 
such  increases  catinot  be  absorbed  within 
available  appropilations)  for  a  supple- 
mental or  deflclet^cy  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit  pay- 
ment of  pay  increases  granted  pursuant  to 
law  to  civilian  offi  :ers  and  employees  and  to 
military  personnel.  Each 
such  appropriation  shall  otherwise  be  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  section  3679. 
Revised  Statutes,   ks  amended. 

Sec.   108.  This  Joint  resolution  shall  take 
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MOTION  TO  RECO  klMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BOW 


Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 


am. 


Is  the  gentleman  op- 
resolution? 
Mr.  Speaker. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  (juestion  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Bow),  there 
were — ayes  137,  noes  116. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  instructions  of  the  House  in  the 
motion  to  recommit,  I  report  back  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  966)  with  an 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  16,  strike  out  "November 
30,  1969"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "five  days 
subsequent  to  the  sine-die  adjournment  of 
the  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DECLARATION    OF    FDRP06E 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  the  House 
Joint  Resolution  966. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  fmther  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13950)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  persons  working  in  the  coal 
mining  industry  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  13950,  with 
Mr.  Steed  in  the  chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  section  1,  ending  on  page  1,  line 
4.  If  there  are  no  amendments  to  that 
section,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Sec.  2.  Congress  declares  that — 

(a)  the  first  priority  and  concern  of  all  in 
the  coal  mining  indvistry  must  be  the  health 
and  safety  of  its  most  precious  resource — the 
miner; 

(b)  the  occupationally  caused  death,  ill- 
ness, or  injury  of  a  miner  causes  grief  and 
suffering,  and  is  a  serious  impediment  to  the 
future  growth  of  this  industry; 

(c)  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  provide 
more  effective  means  and  measures  for  im- 
proving the  working  conditions  and  practices 
in  the  Nation's  coal  mines  In  order  to  prevent 
death  and  serious  physical  harm,  and  in 
order  to  control  the  cause  of  occupational 
diseases  originating  in  such  mines; 

(d)  the  existence  of  unsafe  and  unhealth- 
ful  conditions  and  practices  in  such  mines 
cannot  be  tolerated; 

(e)  the  operators  of  such  mines  with  the 
assistance  of  the  miners  have  the  primary 
responsibility  to  prevent  the  existence  of 
such  conditions  and  practices  in  such  mines; 

(f)  the  disruption  of  production  and  the 
loss  of  income  to  operators  and  miners  as  a 
result  of  a  coal  mine  accident  or  occupation- 
ally  caused  disease  unduly  Impedes  and  bur- 
dens commerce;  and 

(g)  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  mandatory  health 
and  safety  standards  and  to  require  that  the 
operators  and  the  miners  comply  with  such 
standards  in  carrying  out  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior; 

(b) "commerce"  means  trade,  traflBc.  com- 
merce, transportation,  or  communication 
among  the  several  States,  or  between  a  place 
in  a  State  and  any  place  outside  thereof,  or 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  or  between 
points  in  the  same  State  but  through  a  point 
outside  thereof; 

(c)  "State"  Includes  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(d)  "operator"  means  any  owner,  lessee, 
or  other  person  who  operates,  controls,  or 
supervises  a  coal  mine;  » 

(e)  "agent"  means  any  person  charged 
with  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  all 
or  part  of  a  coal  mine  or  the  supervision  of 
the  employees  in  a  coal  mine; 

(f)  "person"  means  any  Individual,  part- 
nership, association,  corporation,  firm,  sub- 
sidiary of  a  corporation,  or  other  organiza- 
tion; 

(g)  "miner"  means  any  Individual  working 
In  a  coal  mine; 

(h)  "coal  mine"  means  an  area  of  land 
and  all  structures,  facilities,  machinery,  tools, 
equipment,  shafts,  slopes,  tunnels,  excava- 
tions, and  other  property,  real  or  personal, 
placed  upon,  under,  or  above  the  surface  of 
such  land  by  any  person,  used  or  to  be  used 
in,  or  resulting  from,  the  work  of  extracting 
in  such  area  bituminous  coal,  lignite,  or 
anthracite  from  its  natural  deposits  in  the 
earth  by  any  means  or  method,  and  the  work 
of  preparing  the  coal  so  extracted,  and  in- 
cludes custom  coal  preparation  facilities; 

(1 )  "work  of  preparing  the  coal"  means  the 
breaking,  crushing,  sizing,  cleaning,  washing, 
drying,  mixing,  storing,  and  loading  of 
bituminous  coal,  lignite,  or  anthracite,  and 
such  other  work  of  preparing  such  coal  as  is 
usually  done  by  the  operator  of  the  coal 
mine; 

(j)  "Imminent  danger*  means  the  exist- 
ence of  any  condition  or  practice  In  a  coal 
mine  which  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
cause  death  or  serious  physical  harm  before 
such  condition  or  practice  can  be  abated; 

(k)   "accident"  includes  a  mine  explosion. 
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mine  Ignition,  mine  fire,  or  mine  Inundatton, 
or  injury  to,  or  death  of  any  person; 

(1)  "inspection"  means  the  period  begin- 
ning when  an  authorized  repreeentatlve  ot 
the  Secretary  first  enters  a  coal  mine  and 
ending  when  he  leaves  the  coal  mine  during 
or  after  the  coal-producing  shift  In  which  he 
entered;  and 

(m)  "Board"  means  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Board  of  Review  estab- 
lished by  this  Act. 

MINES    SUBJECT    TO    ACT 

Sec,  4.  Each  coal  mine,  the  products  of 
which  enter  commerce,  or  the  operations  or 
products  of  which  affect  commerce,  shall  be 
subject  to  thU  Act,  and  each  operator  of 
such  mine  and  every  person  working  In  such 
mine  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  the  applicable  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  promulgated  under  this  Act. 
TITLE   I — GENERAL 

HEALTH     AND     SAFETT     STANDARDS;      REVIEW 

SEC.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  set  forth  In 
this  section,  develop,  promulgate,  and  revise, 
as  may  be  appropriate,  mandatory  safety 
standards  for  the  protection  of  life  and  the 
prevention  of  injuries  in  a  coal  mine,  and 
shall,  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  set 
forth  in  this  section,  promulgate  the  manda- 
tory health  standards  transmitted  to  him  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. No  mandatory  health  or  safety  standard 
promulgated  under  this  title  shall  reduce 
the  protection  afforded  miners  below  that 
afforded  by  the  standards  contained  In  titles 
II  and  ni  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  development  of  such  manda- 
tory safety  standards,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Board,  other  Interested 
Federal  agencies,  representatives  of  States, 
appropriate  representatives  of  the  coal  mine 
operators  and  miners,  other  interested  per- 
sons and  organizations,  and  such  advisory 
committees  as  he  may  appoint.  In  addition 
to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  degree  of 
safety  protection  for  the  miner,  other  con- 
siderations shall  be  the  latest  available  sci- 
entific data  in  the  field,  the  technical  feasi- 
bility of  the  standards,  and  experience  gained 
under  this  and  other  safety  statutes. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall.  In  accordance  with  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  this  section,  develop 
and  revise,  as  may  be  appropriate,  mandatory 
health  standards  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  the  prevention  of  occupational  diseases 
of  coal  miners.  Such  development  and  revi- 
sion shall  be  based  upon  research,  demon- 
strations, experiments,  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  may  be  appropriate.  In  the 
development  of  mandatory  health  standards, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may  consult  with  appropriate  represent- 
atives of  the  operators  and  miners,  other  in- 
terested persons,  the  States,  advisory  com- 
mittees, and,  where  appropriate,  foreign  coun- 
tries. Mandatory  health  standards  which  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
develops  or  revises  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary,  and  shall  thereupon  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Secretary  as  proposed  manda- 
tory health  standards. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  proposed 
mandatory  health  and  safety  standards  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  shall  afford  interested 
persons  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  days 
after  publication  to  submit  written  data  or 
comments.  In  the  case  of  mandatory  safety 
standards,  except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may,  upon 
the  expiration  of  such  period  and  after  con- 
sideration of  all  relevant  matter  presented, 
promulgate  such  standards  with  such  modi- 
fications as  he  may  deem  appropriate.  In  the 
case  of  mandatory  health  standards,  except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (e)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may,  upon  the  expiration  of  such  period 
and  after  consideration  of  all  relevant  matter 


presented  to  the  Secretary  and  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
WeUare,  direct  the  Secretary  to  promulgate 
such  standards  with  such  modifications  as 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may  deem  appropriate  and  the  Secretary 
shall  thereupon  promulgate  such  standards, 
(e)  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  any  period 
fixed  for  the  submission  of  written  data  or 
comments  tmder  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion,  any   Interested   person    may   file   with 
the  Secretary  written  objections  to  a  pro- 
posed standard,  stating  the  grounds  there- 
fore and  requesting  a  public  hearing  by  the 
Board  on  such  objections.  As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  period  for  filing  such  ob- 
jections   has    expired,    the    Secretary    shall 
publish    m    the    Federal    Register    a   notice 
specUying  the  proposed  standards  to  which 
objections  have     been  filed  and  a  hearing 
requested,   and   shall   refer   such   standards 
and  objections  to  the  Board  for  review  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (f)   of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(f)  Promptly  after  any  matter  Is  referred 
to  the  Board  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (e)   of  this  section,  the  Board  shall 
Issue  notice  of  and  hold  a  public  hearing  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  relevant  evidence. 
Within  sixty  days  after  completion  of  the 
hearing,  the  Board  shall  issue  a  report  to  the 
Secretary  setting  forth  findings  of  fact   on 
such  matter  and  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions thereon  and  shall  make  such  report 
public.  Upon  receipt  of  such  report,  in  the 
case  of  mandatory  safety  standards,  the  Sec- 
retary   may,    upon    consideration     of     the 
Board's  findings  of  fact  and  recommenda- 
tions,   promulgate    the    mandatory    safety 
standards    with    such    modifications    as    he 
deems  appropriate.  Upon  receipt  of  such  re- 
port, m  the  case  of  mandatory  health  stand- 
ards, the  Secretary  shall  transmit  such  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  who  may.  upon  consideration  of 
the    Board's    findings    of    fact    and    recom- 
mendations, direct  the  Secretary  to  promul- 
gate the  mandatory  health  standards  with 
such    modifications    as    the    Secretary    of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare  deems  appro- 
priate   and    the    Secretary    shall    thereupon 
promulgate  the  mandatory  health  standards. 
In  any  Instance  in  which  either  Secretary 
does  not  adopt  the  Board's  recommendations, 
he  shall  publish  his  reasons  therefor. 

(g)  Any  mandatory  standard  promulgated 
under  this  section  shall  be  effective  upon 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  unless  the 
Secretary  specifies  a  later  date. 

(h)  Proposed  mandatory  safety  standards 
for  surface  coal  mines  shall  be  developed  and 
published  by  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
twelve  months  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEES 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  appoint 
one  or  more  advisory  committees  to  advise 
him  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  shall  designate  the  chair- 
man of  each  such  committee. 

(b)  Advisory  committee  members,  other 
than  employees  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernments.  shall  be.  for  each  day  (Including 
travel  time)  during  which  they  are  perform- 
ing committee  business,  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
but  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of 
pay  for  grade  GS-18  as  provided  in,  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code,  and  shall,  not- 
withstanding the  limitations  of  sections  5703 
and  5704  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
be  fully  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  related  expenses. 

INSPECTIONS    AND    INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Authorized  representatives  of 
the  Secretary  shall  make  frequent  inspec- 
tions and  investigations  in  coal  mines  each 
year  for  the  purposes  of  (1)  obtaining,  uti- 
lizing, and  disseminating  Information  relat- 


ing to  health  and  safety  conditions,  the 
causes  of  accidents,  and  the  causes  of  di- 
seases and  physical  Impairments  originating 
in  such  mines.  (2)  gathering  information 
with  respect  to  health  and  safety  standards. 
(3)  determining  whether  an  Imminent  dan- 
ger exists  m  a  coal  mine,  and  (4)  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  there  Is  compliance  with 
the  mandatory  health  and  safety  standards 
or  with  any  notice  or  order  Issued  under  this 
tile.  In  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
clauses  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  subsection,  no 
advance  notice  of  an  Inspection  shall  be  pro- 
vided the  operator  of  a  mine.  In  carrying 
out  the  requirements  of  clauses  (3)  and  (4) 
of  this  subsection  In  each  underground  coal 
mine,  such  representatives  shall  make  in- 
spections of  the  entire  mine  at  least  four 
times  a  year. 

(b)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  any  In- 
spection or  Investigation  under  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  or  any  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary  shall  have  a  right  of  entry  to, 
upon,  or  through  any  coal  mine. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to 
inspections,  investigations,  and  records  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  his  functions  and  responsibilities  under 
this  Act. 

(c)  For  the  pvirpose  of  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  Act.  including  the 
enforcement  thereof,  the  Secretary  may  by 
agreement  utilize  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement the  services,  personnel,  and  fa- 
cilities of  any  Federal  agency. 

(d)  For   the  purpose   of   making  any   in- 
vestigation of  any  accident  or  other  occur- 
rence relating  to  health  or  safety  In  a  coal 
mine,  the  Secretary  may,  after  notice,  hold 
public   hearings,    and   may   sign    and    issue 
subpenas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
papers,  books,  and  documents,  and  admin- 
ister  oaths.   Witnesses   summoned  shall   be 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid 
witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpena  served  upon  any  person  under  this 
section,    the    district    court   of    the    United 
States  for  any  district  In  which  such  person 
is   found   or   resides   or   transacts   business, 
upon  application  by  the  United  States  and 
after  notice  to  such  person,  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  issue  an  order  requiring  such  per- 
son to  appear  and  give  testimony  before  the 
Secretarv  or  to  appear  and   produce  docu- 
ments before  the  Secretary  or  both,  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(e)  In  the  event  of  any  accident  occurring 
in  a  coal  mine,  the  operator  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  thereof  and  shall  take  appropriate 
measures  to  prevent,  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  the  destruction  of  any  evidence 
which  would  assist  in  investigating  the 
cause  or  causes  thereof.  In  the  event  of  any 
accident  occurring  In  a  coal  mine  where 
rescue  and  recovery  work  is  necessary,  the 
Secretary  or  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary  shall  take  whatever  action  he 
deems  appropriate  to  protect  the  life  of  any 
person,  and  he  may.  if  he  deems  it  appro- 
priate, supervise  and  direct  the  rescue  and 
recovery  activity  in  such  mine. 

(f )  In  the  event  of  any  accident  occurring 
in  a  coal  mine,  an  authorized  representative 
of  the  Secretary,  when  present,  may  issue 
such  orders  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  in- 
sure the  safety  of  any  person  in  the  coal 
mine,  and  the  operator  of  such  mine  shall 
obtain  the  approval  of  such  representative, 
m  consultation  with  appropriate  State  rep- 
resentatives, when  feasible,  of  any  plan  to 
recover  any  person  In  the  mine  or  to  recover 
the  mine  or  to  return  affected  areas  of  the 
mine  to  normal. 

(g)  If  a  miner  or  an  authorized  rep- 
resentative, II  any.  of  the  miners  believes 
that  a  violation  of  a  mandatory  health  or 
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safety  standard  exists,  or  an  Imminent  dan- 
ger exists,  In  a  mine,  he  may  notify  the 
Secretary  or  his  attthortzed  representative  of 
such  violation  or  danger.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification  the  Secretary  or  his  au- 
thorized represenflatlve  may  msike  a  special 
Investigation  to  determine  If  such  violation 
or  danger  exists,     i 

(h)  At  the  comtaencement  of  any  Inspec- 
tion of  a  coal  mine  by  an  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the!  Secretary,  the  authorized 
representative,  if  ^ny.  of  the  miners  at  the 
mine  at  the  timel  of  such  Inspection  shall 
be  given  an  opi>oftunlty  to  accompany  the 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary 
on  such  inspectlob. 

riNDINGS,    NOTICES,    AND   OROESS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  If,  upon  any  Inspection  of  a 
coal  mine,  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary  flndi  that  an  Imminent  danger 
exists,  such  repr«entatlve  shall  determine 
the  area  throughout  which  such  danger 
exists,  and  therei^on  shall  Issue  forthwith 
an  order  requiring  the  operator  of  the  mine 
or  his  agent  to  cause  immediately  all  persons, 
except  those  referoed  to  in  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section,  to  b^  withdrawn  from,  and  to 
be  prohibited  fronl  entering,  such  area  until 
an  authorized  repifesentatlve  of  the  Secretary 
determines  that  aucb  Imminent  danger  no 
longer  exi&ts. 

(b)  If,  .ufion  anjl  inspection  of  a  coal  mine, 
an  authorized  rearesentatlve  of  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  thire  has  been  a  violation  of 
any  mandatory  health  or  safety  standard  but 
the  violation  has  [not  created  an  Imminent 
danger,  he  shall  issue  a  notice  fixing  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  the  abat«ment  of  the  viola- 
tion. If.  upon  the  expiration  of  the  period  of 
time  as  originally  [fixed  or  subsequently  ex- 
tended, an  authoittzed  representative  of  the 
Secretary  finds  that  Che  violation  has  not 
been  totally  abates,  and  If  he  also  finds  that 
the  period  of  tlmd  should  not  be  further  ex- 
tended, be  shall  ^d  Che  extent  of  the  area 
affected  by  the  viaiation  and  shall  promptly 
issue  an  order  reqiiring  the  operator  of  such 
mine  or  his  agenii  to  cause  immediately  all 
persons,  except  tlijse  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  pection,  to  be  withdrawn 
from,  and  to  be  prohibited  from  entering, 
such  area  until  an  authorized  representative 
of  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  viola- 
tion has  been  abated. 

(c)(1)  IX.  upoq  the  Inspection  of  a  coal 
mine,  an  authori^d  representative  of  the 
Secretary  finds  th|at  any  mandatory  health 
or  safety  standard  is  being  violated,  and  If 
he  also  finds  th^t,  while  the  conditions 
created  by  such  violation  do  not  cause  im- 
minent danger,  such  violation  Is  of  such 
nature  as  could  si^iificantly  and  substantial- 
ly constrlbute  to  t|»e  cause  or  effect  of  a  mine 
accident,  and  if  lie  finds  such  violation  to 
be  caused  by  an  i  unwarrantable  failure  of 
such  operator  to  tomply  with  such  manda- 
tory health  and  taXety  standards,  he  shall 
Include  such  finding  in  the  notice  given  to 
the  operator  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  Within  nlbety  days  of  the  time  such 
notice  was  given  to  such  operator,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  cause  [  such  mine  to  be  rein- 
spected  to  determine  If  any  similar  such 
violation  exists  inpuch  mine.  Such  relnspec- 
tlon  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  special  In- 
spection required ,  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  or  section  105.  If,  during  any 
special  Inspectioq  relating  to  such  viola- 
tion or  during  suc^i  reinspection,  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Sedretary  finds  such  similar 
violation  does  exjst,  and  if  he  finds  such 
violation  to  be  caused  by  an  unwarrantable 
failure  of  such  ofjerator  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  i^iandatory  health  or  safety 
standards,  he  shall  forthwith  issue  an  order 
requiring  the  operator  to  cause  all  persons 
In  the  area  affected  by  such  violation,  ex- 
cept those  person^  referred  to  in  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  to  be  withdrawn  from, 
and  to  be  debarreii  from  entering,  such  area 
until   an   authorl^d  representative   of  the 


Secretary  determines  that  such  violation  has 
been  abated. 

(2)  If  a  withdrawal  order  with  respect  to 
any  area  in  a  mine  has  been  issued  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  there- 
after a  withdrawal  order  shall  promptly  be 
Issued  by  a  duly  authorized  representative 
of  the  Secretary  who  finds  upon  any  follow- 
ing inspection  the  existence  In  such  mine  of 
violations  similar  to  those  that  resulted  In 
the  Issuance  of  the  withdrawal  order  under 
pjuragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  until  such 
time  as  an  inspection  of  such  mine  dis- 
closes no  similar  violations.  Following  an 
inspection  of  such  mine  which  discloses  no 
similar  violations,  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  again  be 
applicable  to  that  mine. 

(d)  The  following  persons  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  be  withdrawn  from,  or  prohibited 
from  entering,  any  area  of  the  coal  mine  sub- 
ject to  an  order  Issued  under  this  section; 

( 1 )  any  person  whose  presence  in  such  area 
is  necessary,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  opera- 
tor, to  eliminate  the  condition  described  in 
the  order* 

(2)  any  public  official  whose  official  duties 
require  him  to  enter  such  area; 

(3)  amy  representative  of  the  employees  of 
such  mine  who  is,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
operator,  qualified  to  make  coal  mine  exami- 
nations or  who  is  accompanied  by  such  a 
person  and  whose  presence  in  such  area  is 
necessary  for  the  investigation  of  the  con- 
ditions described  in  the  order;  and 

(4)  any  consultant  to  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(e)  Notices  and  orders  issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  contain  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  conditions  or  practices  which 
cause  and  constitute  an  Imminent  danger  or 
a  violation  of  any  mandatory  health  or  safety 
standard  and.  where  appropriate,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  area  of  the  coal  mine  from  which 
persons  must  be  withdrawn  and  prohibited 
from  entering. 

(f)  Each  notice  or  order  Issued  under 
this  section  shall  be  given  promptly  to  the 
operator  of  the  coal  mine  or  his  agent  by 
an  authorized  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary Issuing  such  notice  or  order,  and  all 
such  notices  and  orders  shall  be  In  writing 
and  shall  be  signed  by  such  representative. 

(g)  A  notice  or  order  issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  be  modified  or  terminated 
by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(h)(1)  If,  upon  any  inspection  of  a  coal 
mine,  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  finds  (A)  that  conditions  exist 
therein  which  have  not  yet  resulted  In  an 
imminent  danger,  (B)  that  such  conditions 
cannot  be  effectively  abated  through  the 
use  of  existing  technology,  and  (C)  that  rea- 
sonable assurance  cannot  be  provided  that 
the  continuance  of  mining  operations  under 
such  conditions  will  not  result  in  an  im- 
minent danger,  he  shall  determine  the  area 
throughout  which  such  conditions  exist,  and 
thereupon  issue  a  notice  to  the  operator  of 
the  mine  or  his  agent  of  such  conditions, 
and  shall  file  a  copy  thereof,  incorporating 
his  findings  therein,  with  the  Secretary  and 
with  the  representative  of  the  miners  of  such 
mine,  if  any.  Upon  receipt  of  such  copy,  the 
Secretary  shall  cause  such  further  investiga- 
tion to  be  made  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
Including  an  opportunity  for  the  operator 
or  a  representative  of  the  miners,  if  any,  to 
present  information  relating  to  such  notice. 

(2)  Upon  the  conclusion  of  such  investi- 
gation and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
upon  request  by  any  Interested  party,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  findings  of  fact,  and 
shall  require  that  either  the  notice  Issued 
under  this  subsection  be  canceled,  or  that  an 
order  be  Issued  by  such  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  requiring  the  op- 
erator to  cause  all  persons  In  the  area  af- 
fected, except  those  persons  referred  to  In 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  to  be  with- 
drawn from,  and  be  prohibited  from  enter- 
ing, such  area  until  the  Secretary,  after  a 


hearing  affording  all  interested  persons  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  views,  deter- 
mines that  such  conditions  have  been  abated, 
(i)  If,  based  upon  samples  taken  and  ana- 
lyzed and  recorded  pursuant  to  eection  202 
(a)  of  this  Act,  the  applicable  health  stand- 
ard established  under  section  202(b)  of  this 
Act  Is  exceeded  and  thereby  violated,  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative 
shall  find  a  reasonable  period  of  time  within 
which  to  take  corrective  action  to  reduce  the 
average  concentration  of  resplrable  dust  to 
the  miners  in  the  area  of  the  mine  in  which 
such  standard  was  exceeded,  and  ihall  issue 
a  notice  fixing  a  reasonable  time  for  the 
abatement  of  the  violation.  During  such 
time,  the  operator  of  such  mine  shall  cause 
samples  described  in  section  202  (a)  of  this 
Act  to  be  taken  of  the  affected  area  during 
each  production  shift.  If,  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  of  time  as  originally  fixed 
or  subsequently  extended,  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  reprerentatlve  finds,  based 
upon  such  samples  or  upon  an  inspection, 
that  the  violation  has  not  been  totally 
abated,  he  shall  issue  a  new  notice  of  vio- 
lation If  he  finds  that  such  period  of  time 
should  be  further  extended.  If  he  finds  that 
such  period  of  time  should  not  be  further 
extended,  he  shall  find  the  extent  of  the  area 
affected  by  the  violation  and  shall  promptly 
lsi.ue  an  order  requiring  the  operator  of  such 
mine  or  his  agent  to  cause  immediately  all 
persons,  except  those  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section,  to  be  withdrawn 
from,  and  to  be  prohibited  from  entering, 
such  area  until  the  Secretary  or  his  author- 
ized representative  determines  through  such 
test  procedures  conducted  in  such  area  as  he 
may  require.  Including  rroductlon  and  sam- 
pling, that  the  violation  has  been  abated. 

REVIEW  BY  THE  SECRET  ART 

Sec.  105.  (a)  An  operator  notified  of  an 
order  issued  pursuant  to  section  104  of  this 
title,  or  any  representative  of  miners  in  any 
mine  affected  by  such  order  or  any  modifica- 
tion or  termination  of  such  order  pursuant 
to  section  104(g),  may  apply  to  the  Secretary 
for  review  of  the  order  within  thirty  days  of 
receipt  thereof  or  within  thirty  days  of  Its 
modification  or  termination.  The  operator 
shall  send  a  copy  of  such  application  to  the 
representative,  if  any,  of  persons  working  in 
the  affected  mine.  Upon  receipt  of  such  ap- 
plication, the  Secretary  shall  cause  such  in- 
vestigation to  be  made  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. Such  investigation  shall  provide  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  at  the  request  of 
the  applicant  or  a  representative  of  persons 
working  in  such  mine,  to  enable  the  applicant 
and  the  representatives  of  persons  working 
In  such  mine  to  present  Information  relating 
to  the  issuance  and  continuance  of  such 
order. 

(b)  Upon  receiving  the  repiort  of  such  in- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  shall  make  findings 
of  fact,  and  ( 1 ) ,  In  the  case  of  an  order  issued 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  104  of  this 
title,  he  shall  find  whether  or  not  the  im- 
minent danger  as  set  out  in  the  order  existed 
at  the  time  of  issuance  of  the  order  and 
whether  or  not  the  imminent  danger  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  and  (2),  in 
the  case  of  an  order  Issued  under  subsection 
(b),  (c),  or  (1)  of  section  104  of  this  title,  he 
shall  find  whether  or  not  there  was  a  viola- 
tion of  any  mandatory  health  or  safety  stand- 
ard as  described  in  the  order  and  whether  or 
not  such  violation  had  been  abated  at  the 
time  of  such  investigation,  and  upon  making 
such  findings  he  shall  issue  a  written  decision 
vacating.  afOrming,  modifying,  or  terminating 
the  order  complained  of  and  incorporate  hia 
findings  therein. 

(c)  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  prompt 
decision  of  matters  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
rettiry  under  this  section,  all  actions  which 
the  Secretary  takes  under  this  section  shall 
be  taken  as  promptly  as  practicable,  con- 
sistent with  the  adequate  consideration  of 
the  issues  involTed. 
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(d)  Pending  completion  of  the  investiga- 
tion required  by  this  section,  the  applicant 
may  file  with  the  Secretary  a  written  re- 
quest that  the  Secretary  grant  temporary 
relief  from  any  other  issued  under  section 
104  of  this  title,  together  with  a  detailed 
statement  giving  reasons  for  granting  such 
relief.  The  Secretary  may  issue  a  decision 
granting  such  relief,  under  such  conditions 
as  he  may  prescribe,  only  after  a  hearing 
m  which  all  parties  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard. 

federal  coal  mine  health  and  safety 

BOARD  or  REVIEW 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Board  of  Review  is  hereby  es- 
tabUshed.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
Its  functions  under  sections  107  and  111  of 
this  title,  the  Board  shall  be  composed  of 
five  members,  hereafter  referred  to  as  "reg- 
ular members",  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  ofthe  Senate. 

(b)  For  the  sole  purpcse  of  carrying  out 
the  review  functions  set  forth  in  section 
101,  and  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
sections  401  and  412  of  this  Act  and  mat- 
ters related  thereto,  there  shall  be  Included 
on  the  Board  three  additional  members, 
hereafter  referred  to  as  "additional  mem- 
bers", appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
at  least  one  of  whom  shall  have  a  pubUc 
health  background  and  the  others  of  whom 
shall  have  a  background,  either  by  reason 
of  previous  training,  education,  or  experi- 
ence, in  coal-mining  technology.  All  addi- 
tional members  shall  not  have  had  any  In- 
terest in,  or  connections  with,  the  coal- 
mining industry  for  at  least  one  year  prior 
to  their  appointment. 

(c)  The  terms  of  office  of  all  members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  five  years,  except  that  (1) 
the  members  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review  established  under  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Act,  as  amended,  who 
are  in  office  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  regular  members  of  the  Board  estab- 
lished by  this  title  and  their  terms  shaU  ex- 
pire on  the  dates  originally  fixed  for  their 
expiration,  and  (2)  a  vacancy  caused  by  the 
d'ath,  resignation,  or  removal  of  such  a 
member  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  he  was  appointed  shall  be  filled 
only  for  the  remainder  of  such  unexpired 
term.  A  member  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  President  for  inefficiency,  ne- 
glect of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in   office. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be,  for 
each  day  (Including  travel  time)  during 
which  they  are  engaged  in  the  business  of 
the  Board,  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  the  maximum  rate  of  pay  for  grade  GS- 
18  as  provided  in  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  shall,  notwithstanding  the  limita- 
tions of  section  5703  and  5704  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  be  fully  reimbursed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  related  expenses. 

(e)  The  regular  members  of  the  Board 
shall  consist  of  one  person  who  by  reason 
of  previous  training  and  experience  may  rea- 
sonably be  said  to  represent  the  viewpoint 
of  operators  employing  fourteen  or  fewer 
employees,  one  person  who  by  reason  of 
previous  training  and  experience  may  rea- 
sonably be  said  to  represent  the  viewpoint 
of  operators  employing  fifteen  or  more  em- 
ployees, one  person  who  by  reason  of  previous 
training  and  experience  may  reasonably  be 
said  to  represent  the  viewpoint  of  miners 
in  mines  employing  fourteen  or  fewer  em- 
ployees, one  person  who  by  reason  of  previ- 
ous training  and  experience  may  reasonably 
be  said  to  represent  the  viewpoint  of  miners 
in  mines  employing  fifteen  or  more  employ- 
ees, and  one  jwrson  drawn  from  the  public 
generally,  who  shall  be  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  The  Chairman  shall  not,  within  five 
years  from  his  appointment  as  a  member  of 


the  Board,  have  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in, 
or  have  been  regularly  employed  or  engaged 
m,  the  mining  of  coal,  or  have  regularly  rep- 
resented either  coal  mine  operators  or  coal 
mine  workers,  or  have  been  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Similarly,  while  he  is  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
he  shall  not  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in,  or 
be  employed  or  engaged  In,  the  mining  of 
coal,  or  represent  either  coal  mine  operators 
or  coal  mine  workers,  or  be  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(f)  The  principal  office  of  the  Board  shall 
be  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Whenever  the 
Board  deems  that  the  convenience  of  the 
pubUc  or  of  the  parties  may  be  promoted, 
or  delay  or  expense  may  be  minimized,  it 
may  hold  hearings  or  conduct  other  proceed- 
ings at  any  other  place.  At  the  request  of  the 
operator  of  a  mine  involved  in  a  hearing  or 
proceeding  before  the  Board,  or  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  miners  employed  in  such  a  mine, 
the  Board  may  hold  such  hearings  or  con- 
duct such  proceedings  on  an  application  filed 
under  section  107  of  this  title  at  the  county 
seat  of  the  county  in  which  such  mine  is 
located  or  at  any  place  mutually  agreed  to 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  such  op- 
erator or  representative.  The  Board  shall  have 
an  official  seal  which  shall  be  Judicially 
noticed  and  which  shall  be  preserved  in  the 
custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

(g)  The  Board  shall,  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws,  appoint  and  prescribe 
the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  and 
such  legal  counsel  as  It  deems  necessary. 
Subject  to  the  civil  service  laws,  the  Board 
shall  appoint  such  other  employees  as  it 
deems  necessary  in  exercising  its  powers  and 
duties.  The  compensation  of  all  employees 
appointed  by  the  Board  shall  be  fixed  in 
accordance  vnth  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(h)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  sections  107  and  111  of  this 
title,  official  action  can  be  taken  only  on 
the  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  three  regular 
members,  except  that,  in  any  official  action 
involving  mines  in  which  no  more  than 
fourteen  individuals  are  regularly  employed 
underground,  the  participation  of  the  small 
mine  operators"  representative  and  small 
mine  workers'  representative  shall  be  re- 
quired, and  in  any  official  action  involving 
mines  In  which  more  than  fourteen  indi- 
viduals are  regularly  employed  underground 
the  participation  of  the  large  mine  oper- 
ators' representative  and  large  mine  work- 
ers' representative  shall  be  required;  but  a 
special  panel  composed  of  one  or  more  regu- 
lar members,  upon  order  of  the  Board,  shall 
conduct  any  hearing  provided  for  in  sections 
107  and  111  of  this  title  and  submit  the 
transcript  of  such  hearing  to  the  entire 
Board  for  its  action  thereon.  Such  transcript 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  parties  prior  to 
any  final  action  of  the  Board.  An  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  Board  or  such 
panel  shall  be  afforded  the  parties  prior  to 
any  final  action  and  the  Board  may  afford 
the  parties  an  opportunity  to  submit  addi- 
tional evidence  as  may  be  required  for  a 
full  and  true  disclosure  of  the  facts. 

(1)  Every  official  act  of  the  Board  shall  be 
entered  of  record,  and  its  hearings  and  rec- 
ords thereof  shall  be  open  to  the  public.  The 
Board  shall  not  make  or  cause  to  be  made 
any  inspection  of  a  coal  mine  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  any  pending  application. 

(J)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  make  such 
rules  as  are  necessary  for  the  orderly  trans- 
action of  its  proceedings,  which  shall  provide 
for  adequate  notice  of  hearings  to  all  parties. 
The  existing  rules  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review  shall  constitute  the 
rules  of  the  Board  until  superseded  or  modi- 
fied by  the  Board.  For  purposes  of  carrying 
out  Its  functions  under  sections  107  and  111 
of  this  title,  three  regular  members  of  the 
Board  shaU  constitute  a  quorum,  and  for 
carrying  out  its  other  functions,  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 


(k)  Any  member  of  the  Board  may  sign 
and  issue  subpenas  for  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
relevant  papers,  books,  and  documents,  and 
administer  oaths.  Witnesses  simimoned  be- 
fore the  Board  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

(1)  The  Board  may  order  testimony  to  be 
taken  by  deposition  in  any  proceeding  pend- 
ing before  it  at  any  stage  of  such  proceeding. 
Reasonable  notice  must  first  be  given  in 
writing  by  the  party  or  his  attorney  of  rec- 
ord, which  notice  shall  state  the  name  of  the 
vrttness  and  the  time  and  place  of  the  taking 
of  his  deposition.  Any  person  may  be  com- 
pelled to  appear  and  depose,  and  to  produce 
books,  papers  or  documents,  in  the  same 
manner  aa  witnesses  may  be  compelled  to 
appear  and  testify  and  produce  like  docu- 
mentary evidence  before  the  Board,  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (k)  of  this  section.  Wit- 
nesses whose  depositions  are  taken  under  this 
subsection,  and  the  persons  taking  such  de- 
positions, shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees 
as  are  paid  for  like  services  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States. 

(m)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon,  any 
person  under  this  subsection,  the  Federal 
district  court  for  any  district  in  which  such 
person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, upon  application  by  the  United  States, 
and  after  notice  to  such  person  and  hear- 
ing, shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  and  give 
testimony  before  the  Board  or  to  appear  and 
produce  domuments  before  the  Board,  or 
both;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  aa 
a  contempt  thereof. 


REVIEW  BY  BOARD 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Within  thirty  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  an  order  made  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a),  (b),  (c),  (h),  or  (1)  of  section  104, 
an  operator  may  apply  to  the  Board  for 
annulment  or  revision  of  such  order  with- 
out seeking  its  annulment  or  revision  under 
section  105  of  thU  title.  Within  thirty  days 
after  the  receipt  of  a  decision  made  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  105  of  this  title, 
an  operator  may  apply  to  the  Board  for  a  re- 
view of  the  decision. 

(b)  The  operator  shall  be  designated  as  the 
applicant  in  such  proceeding,  and  the  appli- 
cation filed  by  him  shall  recite  the  order  or 
decision  complained  of  and  other  facts  suf- 
flcent  to  advise  the  Board  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  nature  of  the  proceeding.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  be  the  respondent  in  such  proceed- 
ing, and  the  applicant  shall  send  a  copy  of 
such  application  by  registered  or  certified 
mall  to  the  respondent  and  to  the  represen- 
tative, if  any,  of  the  persons  working  in  the 
affected  mine.  Immediately  upon  the  filing 
of  such  an  application,  the  Board  shall  fix 
the  time  for  a  prompt  hearing  thereof.  The 
Board  shall  permit  any  interested  person  to 
intervene  In  such  proceedings. 

(c)(1)  If  the  application  is  made  to  the 
Board  directly  from  an  order  issued  under 
section  104  of  this  title,  the  Board  shall  not 
be  bound  by  any  previous  findings  of  fact  by 
any  representative  of  the  Secretary,  the  bur- 
den of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  respondent, 
and  evidence  relating  to  the  making  of  the 
order  complained  of  and  other  pertinent  mat- 
ters may  be  offered  by  the  parties  to  the 
proceeding. 

(2)  If  the  application  is  made  to  the  Board 
from  a  decision  issued  under  section  105  of 
this  title,  the  record  and  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  shall  be  received  in  evidence  and 
the  findings  of  the  Secretary  included  in  the 
decision  shaU  constitute  a  prima  facie  case 
for  the  issuance  of  the  decision  complained 
of  and  the  burden  of  rebutting  such  prima 
facie  case  shaU  be  upon  the  applicant,  but 
either  party  may  adduce  additional  evidence, 
(d)  Upon  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the 
Board  shall  find,  with  respect  to  the  order  or 
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decision,  whethei!  or  not  the  alleged  Immi- 
nent danger,  violation  of  a  mandatory  health 
or  safety  standan^.  or  the  condition  described 
In  section  104(h)i(l)  existed  at  the  time  of 
Issuance  of  such  order  and  whether  or  not 
such  danger  or  s(>ch  violation  existed  at  the 
time  of  filing  theiappUcation.  and  shall  Issue 
a  written  decLsloJi  incorporating  such  find- 
in?  therein  and  Affirming,  vacating,  modlfy- 
incr.  or  terminating  the  order  or  decision 
Issued  under  sect. on  104  or  10.5  of  this  title. 

(el  Each  deci.slon  made  by  the  Board  shall 
show  the  date  on  which  li  is  made,  and  shall 
be.ir  Che  signatuies  of  the  members  of  the 
Bo.ird  who  concu;-  therein.  Upon  Issuance  of 
a  decision  under  I  his  section,  the  Board  sh.iU 
cause  a  true  copy  thereof  to  be  sent  by 
registered  or  certified  mail  to  all  parties  and 
their  attorneys  of  record.  The  Board  shall 
cause  each  decisicn  to  be  entered  on  Its  offl- 
cial  record,  together  with  any  written  opinion 
prepared  by  any  members  m  support  of.  or 
dissenting  from,  i  ny  sucli  decision. 

(fi  Pending  th;  hearing  required  by  lliis 
section  for  revieu  of  an  order  ur  decision 
Issued  under  sect  on  104  or  105  of  tills  title. 
the  applicant  beftre  the  Board  may  file  vvith 
the  Board  a  writlen  request  that  the  Bo  ird 
grant  temporary  lellef  from  the  order  or  de- 
cision, together  inth  a  detailed  .statement 
pivlng -reasons  foi  granting  such  relief.  The 
Board  irmy  issue  a  decision  grantinq  such 
relief,  under  such  conditions  us  it  may  pre- 
scribe, only  aftei  a  hearing  in  which  all 
parties  are  given  £n  opportunity  to  be  lieard. 

(g)  In  view  of  (he  urgent  need  for  prompt 
decision  of  matters  submitted  to  the  Board 
under  this  sectlqn.  all  actions  which  the 
Board  takes  under  this  section  shall  be 
taken  as  promptli  as  practicable,  consistent 
with  adequate  cdnslderatioa  of  the  Issues 
involved. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Aiiy  decision  issued  by  the 
Board  under  section  107  of  this  title  shall 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review  by  the  United 
States  court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  affected  mine  Is  located,  upon  the 
filing  in  such  cou^t  within  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  such  dfeclsion  of  a  petition  by  the 
Secretary  or  by  ijhe  operator  aggrieved  by 
the  decision  praying  that  the  action  of  the 
Board  be  modified  or  set  aside  in  whole  or 
In  part.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  forth- 
with be  sent  by  ijeglstered  or  certified  mall 
to  the  other  part6r  and  to  the  Board,  and 
thereupon  the  Bcfird  shall  certify  and  file 
In  such  court  th^  record  upon  which  the 
decision  complained  of  was  issued,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2ll2.  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  The  court  shall  hear  such  appeal  on 
the  record  made  b;fore  the  Board.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Board,  If  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence  on  tie  record  considered  as  a 
whole,  shall  be  conclusive.  The  court  may 
affirm,  vacate,  or  modify  any  decision  or  may 
remand  the  proc^dlngs  to  the  Board  for 
such  further  action  as  It  directs. 

(c)  Upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  re- 
quired and  to  the  extent  necessary  to  pre- 
vent irreparable  injury,  the  court  may.  after 
due  notice  to,  and  hearing  of,  the  parties  to 
the  appeal.  Issue  all  necessary  and  appro- 
priate process  grant  such  other  relief  as  may 
be  appropriate  pending  final  determination 
of  the  appeal. 

(d)  The  Judgmint  of  the  court  shall  be 
subject  only  to  re\lew  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  Stades  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
28,  United  States  cbde. 

(e)  The  commencement  of  a  proceeding 
xinder  this  sectiorJ  shall  not.  unless  sp>ecif- 
tcally  ordered  by  tiie  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  Board's  decision. 

POSTING  OF  Notices  and  orders 
Sec    109  (a)   At  leach  coal  mine  there  shall 
be  maintained  an  jofflce  with  a  conspicuous 
sign  designating  iti  as  the  olBce  of  the  mine 


and  a  bulletin  board  at  such  ofllce  or  at  some 
conspicuous  place  near  an  entrance  of  the 
mine,  in  such  manner  that  notices  required 
by  law  or  regulation  to  be  posted  on  the 
mine  bulletin  board  may  be  posted  thereon, 
be  easily  visible  to  all  persons  desiring  to 
re.id  liiem.  and  be  protected  against  damage 
by  weather  and  against  unauthorized  re- 
moval A  copy  (if  any  notice  or  order  required 
by  this  title  to  be  given  to  an  operator  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  office  of  the  affected  mine, 
and  a  copy  s'lall  be  liomedlatclv  posted  on 
the  bulletin  board  of  such  mine  by  the  op- 
erator or  his  agent. 

(  b)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  cau-,e  a  copy  of  any 
notice  or  order  required  by  this  title  to  be 
El\en  to  an  operator  to  be  nia.lcd  Immedi- 
ately to  a  duly  de=;trnatcd  repre=ientatr.e  of 
peisons  v.orkiiig  in  the  alfected  mine,  and  to 
the  public  official  or  a:^ency  of  the  State 
charged  with  adminiitcnns;  State  laws,  if 
any.  relating  to  health  or  s.^fc'v  iii  .such  mine. 
Such  nonce  or  order  shall  be  available  for 
publ'c  inspection. 

ici  In  order  to  insure  prompt  compliance 
v.iih  any  nonce  or  order  is,sued  under  section 
104  of  this  title,  the  authorized  representa- 
tive tl  the  Secretary  may  deliver  such  notice 
or  cjrdcr  to  an  agent  of  the  operator  and 
buch  agent  shall  immediately  take  appropri- 
ate me.i.tures  to  liuure  compliance  with  such 
notice  or  order, 

(dl  Each  operator  cf  a  coal  mine  shall 
file  with  the  Secrctarv  the  name  and  address 
tf  such  mine  and  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  who  controls  or  operates  the 
mine.  Any  revisions  In  such  names  or  ad- 
dresses shall  be  promptiv  filed  with  the 
Secretary  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall 
designate  a  responsible  official  at  such  mine 
as  the  prin?ipal  officer  in  charge  of  health 
and  safety  ft  such  mine  and  such  official 
shall  receive  u  copy  of  any  notice,  order,  or 
decision  issued  under  this  Act  affecting  such 
mine  In  any  case,  where  the  coal  mine  Is 
subject  to  the  control  of  any  person  not 
directly  involved  In  the  daily  operations  of 
the  coal  mine,  there  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  the  name  and  address  of  such 
person  and  the  name  and  address  of  a  princi- 
pal official  of  such  person  who  shall  have 
overall  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  an 
effective  health  and  safety  program  at  any 
coal  mine  subject  to  the  control  of  such 
person  and  such  official  shall  receive  a  copy 
of  any  notice,  order,  or  decision  issued  affect- 
ing any  such  mine.  The  mere  designation  of 
a  health  or  safety  official  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  construed  as  making  such 
oificial  subject  to  any  penalty  under  this  Act. 

INJUNCTIONS 

Sec  110.  The  Secretary  may  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  institute  a  civil  action 
for  relief,  including  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary injunction,  restraining  order,  or  any 
other  appropriate  order,  In  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which 
a  coal  mine  Is  located  or  In  which  the  opera- 
tor of  such  mine  has  his  principal  office, 
whenever  such  operator  or  his  agent  (a) 
violates  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with 
any  order  issued  under  section  104  of  this 
title  or  decision  Issued  under  this  title,  or  {  b ) 
Interferes  with,  hinders,  or  delays  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  authorized  representative  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  or 
(c)  refuses  to  admit  such  representative  to 
the  mine,  or  (d)  refuses  to  permit  the  in- 
spection of  the  mine,  or  an  accident.  Injury, 
or  occupational  disease  occurring  In,  or  con- 
nected with,  such  mine,  or  (e|  refuses  to 
furnish  any  information  or  report  requested 
by  the  Secretary,  or  (f)  refuses  to  permit 
access  to,  and  copying  of,  records.  Each 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  provide  such 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate:  Provided,  That 
no  temporary  restraining  order  shall  be  is- 
sued without  notice  unless  the  petition 
therefor  alleges  that  substantial  and  ir- 
reparable Injury  to  the  miners  in  such  mine 
will  be  unavoidable  and  such  temporary  re- 


straining order  shall  be  effective  for  no 
longer  than  seven  days  and  will  become  void 
at  the  expiration  of  such  period:  Prorided 
further,  That  any  order  Issvted  vinder  this 
section  to  enforce  an  order  issued  under 
section  104.  unless  set  aside  or  modified  prior 
thereto  by  the  district  court  granting  such 
injunctive  relief,  shall  not  be  in  effect  alter 
the  completion  or  final  termination  of  .ill 
proceedings  fur  review  of  such  order  as  pro- 
vided in  this  title  if  .'uch  Is  determined  cii 
iiicli   ri".  lew   that   such  order  was  invalid. 

penalties 
Hfr.  Ill  (a)  The  operator  of  a  coal  mine 
in  v.hicli  a  violation  occurs  of  a  mandatory 
he.iUh  or  t.ifety  standard  or  who  violates  ar.y 
pi-o.ition  of  this  Act  shall  by  order  be  a.s- 
."^.'s-scd  a  cull  pen.ilty  by  the  Secretary  which 
pemlty  shall  not  be  more  than  $10,000  for 
each  .-Aich  violation.  Each  occurrence  cf  a 
violation  of  a  mandatory  health  or  safety 
standard  may  constitute  a  separate  offeii.'-e. 
In  determining  the  amount  of  the  penalty. 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  operator's 
hii,tory  of  previous  violations,  the  appropri- 
ateness of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the 
business  of  tlie  operator  charged,  the  effect 
on  the  operator's  ability  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness, the  gravity  of  the  violation,  and  the 
demonstrated  good  faith  of  the  operator 
charged  In  attempting  lo  achieve  rapid  com- 
pliance after  notification  of  a  violation.  No 
penalty  shall  l>e  assessed  under  this  sub- 
-secuon  ponding  the  final  termination,  ex- 
piration, or  completion  of  all  proceedings, 
administrative  or  Judicial,  for  review  of  an 
order  or  decision  under  this  title. 

(b)  Upon  written  request  made  by  an  op- 
erator within  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  an 
order  assessing  a  penalty  under  this  section, 
the  Board  shall  afford  such  operator  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  and.  in  accordance 
with  the  request  determine  by  decision 
whether  or  not  a  violation  did  occur  or 
whether  the  amount  of  the  penalty  is  war- 
ranted or  should  be  compromised. 

(c)  Upon  any  failure  of  an  operator  to  pay 
a  penalty  assessed  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  Institute  a  civil  action  in  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  any  district  In  which 
such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business  to  collect  the  penalty,  and  such 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
decide  any  such  action. 

(d)  Whoever  knowingly  violates  or  falls 
or  refuses  to  comply  witli  any  order  issued 
under  section  104(a»  of  this  title  or  any  final 
decision  on  any  other  order  issued  under  this 
title  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
by  both,  except  that  If  the  conviction  Is  for 
a  violation  committed  after  the  first  convic- 
tion of  such  person,  punishment  shall  be  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  by  Im- 
prisonment of  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
by  both. 

(e)  Whenever  a  corporate  operator  violates 
a  mandatory  health  or  safety  standard  of 
this  Act.  or  violates  any  provision  of  this  Act, 
any  director,  officer,  or  agent  of  sucli  cor- 
poration who  authorized,  ordered,  or  carried 
out  such  violation  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a) .  Whenever  a  cor- 
porate operator  knowingly  violates  or  falls  or 
refuses  to  comply  with  any  order  issued  un- 
der section  104(a)  of  this  title  or  any  final 
decision  or  any  other  order  Issued  under  this 
title,  any  director,  officer,  or  agent  of  such 
corporation  who  avithorized.  ordered,  or  car- 
ried out  such  violation,  failure,  or  refusal 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section ( d ) . 

(f)  Whoever  knowingly  makes  any  false 
statements  or  representations  in  any  appli- 
cation, records,  reports,  plans,  or  other 
documents  filed  or  required  to  be  maintained 
in  accordance  with  this  Act  or  any  manda- 
tory health  or  safety  standard  ol  this  Act 
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or  any  order  issued  under  this  Act  shall 
upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000.  or  by  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 
entitlement  op  miners 
Sft-  112.  (a)  If  a  mine  or  portion  of  a  mine 
is  closed  by  an  order  issued  under  section 
104.  all  miners  working  during  the  shift  when 
.svu'h  order  was  issued  who  are  idled  by  such 
(>rder  shall  be  entitled  to  full  ompensation 
by  ihe  operator  at  their  retrulai  rates  of  pay 
lor  the  period  they  are  idled,  but  for  not 
more  than  the  balance  of  such  shut  I(  such 
(jrder  is  not  terminated  prior  ti  the  next 
working  shift,  all  miners  un  that  shift  who 
:.re  idled  by  such  order  shall  be  entitled  to 
full  compensation  by  t!ie  operator  r.t  Uiclr 
regular  rates  of  pay  fi  r  the  period  they  are 
idled,  but  for  not  more  than  lour  li:3urs  of 
such  sliift.  Whenever  an  operator  violates  or 
fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with  an  order 
issued  under  section  1U4,  all  miners  employed 
at  the  affected  mine  who  would  be  withdrawn 
or  prevented  from  entering  such  mine  or 
portion  thereof  as  a  result  of  such  order 
shall  be  entitled  to  full  compensation  by  the 
operator  at  their  regular  rates  ol  pay.  in  ad- 
dition to  pay  received  for  work  performed 
after  such  order  was  Issued,  for  the  period 
beginnina  when  sucli  order  was  issued  nnd 
ending  when  sucli  order  is  complied  with, 
vacated,  or  terminated. 

(b)(1)  Compensation  shall  be  paid  i.nder 
this  subsection  in  respect  of  total  dis- 
ability of  an  individual  from  complicated 
pneumoconiosis  which  arase  out  of  or  in  the 
course  of  his  employment  in  a  coal  mine,  and 
In  respect  of  the  death  of  an>  individual 
■who,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  v. as  siiff'Tlng 
from  complicated  pneumoconlo.<-is  which  so 
arose.  For  purposes  of  this  sul>section,  if  an 
individual  who  is  suffering  or  suffered  from 
complicated  pneumoconiosis  was  employed 
for  ten  years  or  more  In  a  coal  mine  there 
shall  be  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  his 
complicated  pneumoconiosis  arose  out  of  or 
In  the  course  of  such  employment,  but  this 
sentence  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  the 
applicability  of  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  in  the  case  of  claims  under  this 
subsection  on  account  of  death  or  total  dis- 
ability of  an  individual  when  such  individual 
has  not  worked  for  as  much  as  ten  years  in 
a  coal  mine.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
any  individual  who  suffers  from  complicated 
pneumoconiosis  sliall  be  deemed  to  be  totally 
disabled. 

(2)  (A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  compensation  shall  be  paid 
under  this  subsection  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  case  of  total  disability,  the  dls-. 
abled  Individual  shall  be  paid  compensation 
during  the  disability  at  a  rate  equal  to  50 
per  centum  of  the  minimum  monthly  pa  - 
ment  to  which  a  Federal  employee  in  grade 
GS-2,  who  is  totally  disabled  Is  entitled  at 
the  time  of  payment  under  the  provisions  of 
Federal  law  relating  to  Federal  employees' 
compensation  (section  8112,  title  5,  United 
States  Code). 

(ii)  In  the  case  of  death,  compensation 
shall  be  paid  to  the  widow  at  the  rate  the 
deceased  Individual  would  receive  such  com- 
pensation if  he  were  totally  disabled. 

(iii)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  entitled 
to  compensation  under  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of 
this  subparagraph  who  has  one  or  more  de- 
pendents, his  compensation  shall  be  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  50  per  centum  of  the 
compensation  to  which  he  is  so  entitled  un- 
der clause  (I)  or  (11)  of  this  subparagraph 
if  such  individual  has  one  dependent,  75  per 
centum  If  such  individual  has  two  depend- 
ents, and  100  per  centum  if  such  individual 
has  three  dependents. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A), 
compensation  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  any  pay- 
ment which  the  payee  receives  under  the 
workmen's      compensation,      unemployment 
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compensation,  or  disability  Insurance  laws  of 
his  State,  and  the  amount  by  which  such 
payment  would  be  reduced  on  account  ol 
excess  earnings  under  section  203  (b)  through 
(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  If  the  amount 
paid  were  a  benefit  payable  under  section 
202  of  such  Act. 

(:il  (Ai  The  Secretary  of  labor  sliall  enter 
Into  agreements  with  the  Governors  ol  the 
suites  under  w  hich  the  State  will  receive  and 
adjudicate  claims  under  this  subsection  from 
any  resident  of  the  Stale  and  under  which 
compensation  will  be  paid  as  pro\ided  by  tlus 
stibsection  from  grants  made  to  pay  coin- 
pf-nsaiioii  under  tills  subsection.  Such  Gov- 
ernor sliall  implement  the  agreement  in  such 
manner  as  he  shall  delermiue  will  best  eilec- 
tuaie  the  prOMiioUs  of  this  subsection.  The 
Governor  shall  make  such  reports  to  llie 
Secretary  of  Labor,  subject  to  sucli  verilica- 
liGii.  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  Fed- 
eral grants  under  this  subsection  are  used 
u.r  their  iiuendi'd  purpose. 

(II)  Ihe  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
(.:ranus  under  this  subsection  to  States  with 
which  he  has  an  agreement  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  in  trie  amount  necessary  to  en- 
able tlicm  to  pay  the  compensation  required 
by  tills  subsctl.on. 

(4)  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  unable  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  under  paragraph  (3) , 
or  li  tlie  Governor  ol  the  State  requests  liim 
to  do  so,  he  sliall  make  payments  of  com- 
pensation directly  to  resideiits  of  such  State 
as  required  by  this  subjection.  T.he  adminis- 
trative provisions  lor  carrying  out  the  Fed- 
eral employees'  compensation  programs 
wliich  are  contained  in  sections  8121,  8122(  b  ) , 
and  8123  through  8135,  title  5,  United  States 
Ccxie,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  claims  under 
tills  paragraph. 

(5)  No  claim  under  tliis  subsection  shall 
be  considered  unless  it  is  filed  (1)  within  one 
year  after  the  date  an  employed  miner  re- 
ceived the  results  of  his  first  chest  roent- 
genogram provided  under  section  203  of  this 
Act.  or,  if  he  did  not  receive  such  a  chest 
roentgenogram,  tlie  date  he  was  first  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  do  so  under  such  section,  or 

(21  in  the  case  of  any  other  claimant,  within 
tliree  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  or.  in  the  case  of  a  claimant  who  is 
a  widow,  within  one  year  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  or  within  tliree  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  whichever  is 
the  later.  Payment  of  compensation  under 
this  subsection  shall  commence  with  the  date 
the  claim  is  filed. 

(6)  No  compensation  shall  be  paid  under 
this  subsection  to  tlie  residents  of  any  State 
which,  after  t!ie  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  reduces  the  benefits  payable  to  persons 
eligible  to  receive  compensation  under  this 
subsection,  under  its  State  laws  which  are 
applicable  to  its  general  work  force  with  re- 
gard to  workmen's  compensation,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  or  disability  insurance. 

(7)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

(A)  The  term  "coal  mine"  includes  only 
underground  coal  mines. 

(B)  The  term  "complicated  pneumoconi- 
osis" means  an  advanced  stage  of  a  chronic 
coal  dust  disease  of  the  lung  which  (I)  when 
diagnosed  by  chest  roentgenogram,  yields 
one  or  more  large  opacities  (greater  than 
one  centimeter  In  diameter)  and  would  be 
classified  in  category  A.  B.  or  C  In  the  Inter- 
national Classification  of  Radiographs  of  the 
Pneumoconioses  by  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  (11)  when  diagnosed  by  biopsy 
or  autopsy,  yields  massive  lesions  in  the  lung, 
(iii)  when  diagnosis  Is  made  by  other  means, 
would  be  a  condition  which  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  yield  results  described  In 
clause  (i)  or  (ii)  If  diagnosis  had  been  made 
In  a  manner  described  In  clause  (i)  or  (11). 

(C)  The  term  "dependent"  means  a  wife 
or  child  who  Is  a  dependent  as  that  term  Is 
defined  for  purposes  of  section  8110,  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(D)  The  term  '"widow"  means  the  wife 


living  with  or  dependent  for  support  on  the 
decedent  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  living 
a|>art  for  reasonable  cause  or  because  of  his 
desertion,  who  has  not  remarried. 

REPORTS 

Sec  113.  (a)  All  accidents,  Including  un- 
intentional roof  falls  (except  In  any  aban- 
doned panels  or  In  areas  which  are  inacces- 
sible or  unsafe  for  inspections),  shall  be  in- 
vestigated by  the  operator  or  his  agent  to 
determine  the  catise  and  the  means  (f  pre- 
venting a  recurrence  Records  of  such  acci- 
deiiis.  roof  falls,  and  Investigations  shall 
be  kept  and  the  information  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
ri-jiresentatlve  and  the  appropri.'ii*  State 
agency  Such  records  shall  be  open  for  In- 
.-.pcction  by  Interested  persons  Such  records 
sliall  include  man-hours  worked  and  shall 
l-.c  reported  for  periods  determined  by  tlie 
Secretary,  but  at  least  annually. 

(bi  Every  operator  ol  a  coal  mine  and  his 
aitnt  shall  (1)  e'^tabllsh  and  maintain,  in 
aadillon  to  such  records  as  are  fpecificnlly 
required  by  this  Act.  such  records,  and  (2) 
make  such  reports  and  provide  such  infor- 
mation, as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require  from  time  to  time  to  enable  him  to 
jjcrform  his  functions  under  this  Act  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  compile,  analyze, 
and  publish,  either  In  summary  or  detailed 
form,  such  reports  or  information  so  ob- 
tained Except  to  the  extent  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided  by  this  Act.  all  records 
Information,  reports,  findings,  notices,  orders, 
or  decisions  required  or  Issued  pursuant  to 
or  under  this  Act  may  be  published  from 
time  to  time  and  released  to  any  interested 
person,  and  shall  be  made  available  for  public 
Inspection. 

Mr.  PERKINS  i  during  the  rcadin.!?i. 
Ml".  Chairman.  I  a.sk  unanimou.s  consent 
that  title  I  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point.  That  Is  to  line  12,  page  44. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendments  offered  by   MR    PERKINS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Perkins:  On 
page  5.  strike  out  lines  5  and  6,  and  insert  the 
following: 

"(m)  'Panel'  means  the  Interim  Com- 
pliance Panel  established  by  this  Act." 

On  page  5,  after  line  13,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"interim    COMPLIANCE   PANEL 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Interim  Compliance  Panel,  which  shall  be 
composed  of  five  members  as  follows: 

"  ( 1)  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Labor 
Standards,  Department  of  Labor,  or  his 
delegate; 

"(2)  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Department   of   Commerce,   or   his   delegate; 

"(3)  Administrator  of  Consumer  Protec- 
tion and  Environmental  Health  Service.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
or  his  delegate; 

"(4)  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  or  his  delegate; 
and 

"(5)  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  or  his  delegate. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Panel  shall  serve 
without  compensation  in  addition  to  that  re- 
ceived in  their  regular  employment,  but  shall 
be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  duties 
vested  In  the  Panel. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
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and  Welfare,  Seer  stary  of  Commerce,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall,  up*n  request  of  the  Panel,  pro- 
vide the  Panel  sijch  personnel  and  other  as- 
sistance as  the  l^nel  determines  necessary 
to  enable  It  to  cf^rry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  Act 

"(d)  Three  miimbers  of  the  Panel  shall 
constitute  a  quoi  um  for  doing  business.  All 
decisions  of  the  Panel  shall  be  by  majority 
vote.  The  chalrm  in  of  the  Panel  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  men  ibers  from  among  the  mem- 
bership thereof. 

"(e)  The  Panel  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
as  many  hearing  examiners  as  are  necessary 
for  proceedings  required  to  be  conducted  la 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
The  provisions  a  Dpllcable  to  hearing  exam- 
iners appointed  i  nder  section  3105  of  title  5 
of  the  United  Stites  Code  shall  be  applica- 
ble to  hearing  exi  miners  appointed  pursuant 
to  this  subsection. 

"(f)(1)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Panel  to  carry  ov  t  the  duties  Imposed  on  It 
pursuant  to  sections  202  and  305  of  this  Act 
and  to  provide  aii  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
after  notice,  at  he  request  of  an  operator 
of  the  affected  mine  or  the  representative  of 
the  miners  of  such  mine.  Any  operator  or 
representative  of  miners  aggrieved  by  a  final 
(jeclslo^l  of  the  lanel  under  this  subsection 
may  file  a  petltldn  for  review  of  such  deci- 
sion under  section  106  of  this  Act.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  terminate  upon 
completion  of  tt  e  Panel's  functions  as  set 
forth  under  sectl)ns  202  and  305  of  this  Act. 
Any  hearing  held  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  of  record  and  the  Panel  shall  make 
findings  of  fact  and  shall  Issue  a  written  de- 
cision Incorporating  its  findings  therein  in 
accordance  with  section  554  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Cole. 

"(2)  The  Pane,  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port, m  writing,  to  the  Secretary  for  trans- 
mittal by  him  to  ;he  Congress  concerning  the 
achievement  of  its  purposes,  and  any  other 
relevant  information  (including  any  recom- 
mendations)   wh  ch   it  deems   appropriate." 

On  page  6.  line  4.  strike  "the  Board,  other". 

On  page  8.  Uns  3.  strike  "by  the  Board". 

On  page  8,  lln«  7.  change  the  comma  to  a 
period  and  strike  out  all  thereafter  through 
the  period  on  lin(  9. 

On  page  8,  line  10.  strike  all  through  page 
9.   line   6.  and   sibstituce   the   following; 

"(f)  Promptly  after  any  such  notice  Is 
published  In  thu  Federal  Register  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary,  in  the  case  of  manda- 
tory safety  stan- lards,  or  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  the  case 
of  mandatory  health  standards,  shall  Issue 
notice  of.  and  held  a  public  hearing  for  the 
purpose  of  rec  eivlng  relevant  evidence. 
Within  sixty  da;  s  after  completion  of  the 
hearings,  the  Se<  retary  who  held  the  hear- 
ing shall  make  f  ndings  of  fact  which  shall 
be  public.  In  thi  case  of  mandatory  safety 
standards,  the  i  Secretary  may  promulgate 
such  standards  '  i^lth  such  modifications  as 
he  deems  appropi  late  In  the  case  of  manda- 
tory health  standards,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Educatlo  i.  and  Welfare  may  direct 
the  Secretary  to  promulgate  the  mandatory 
health  standard!  with  such  modifications 
as  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  deems  af  proprlate  and  the  Secretary 
shall  thereupon  promulgate  the  mandatory 
health  standards  In  the  event  the  Secretary 
or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  determir  es  that  a  proposed  manda- 
tory standard  shi  )uld  not  be  promulgated  or 
should  be  modlfl(  d.  he  shall  within  a  reason- 
able time  publlsl  i  his  reasons  for  his  deter- 
mination." 

On  page  19.  line  20,  Insert  "(1)  '  after 
"(a)". 

On  page  20,  a  ter  line  10,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  The  operitor  and  the  representative 
of  the  miners  si:  all  be  given  written  notice 


of  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing  at  least 
five  days  prior  to  the  heiaring.  Any  such 
hearing  shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  section  554  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code." 

Beginning  with  line  15  on  page  21,  strike 
out  everything  down  through  line  24  on 
page  27. 

And  remember  the  sections  which  follow 
accordingly. 

Beginning  with  line  1  on  page  28,  strike 
out  everything  down  through  line  19  on 
page  30. 

And  remember  the  sections  which  follow 
accordingly 

Beginning  with  page  30.  line  21,  strike  all 
through  page  31.  line  14,  and  substitute  the 
following: 

"Sec.  108  (a)  Any  decision  issued  by  the 
Panel  under  section  5  or  the  Secretary  under 
section  105  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  Ju- 
dicial review  by  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  affected 
mine  le  located,  upon  the  filing  in  such  court 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  such  de- 
cision of  a  petition  by  tlie  operator  or  a  rep- 
preseniative  of  the  miners  aggrieved  by  the 
decision  praying  that  the  decision  be  modi- 
fied or  set  a.5ide  in  whole  or  in  part.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shnll  forthwith  be  sent  by 
registered  or  certified  mail  to  the  other  party 
and  to  the  .Secretary  or  the  Panel  as  appro- 
priate, and  thereuf>on  the  Secretary  or  the 
Panel,  as  appropriate,  shall  certify  and  file 
in  such  court  the  record  upon  which  the  de- 
cision complained  of  was  issued,  as  provided 
in  section  2112.  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  Court  shall  he.3.r  such  petition  on 
the  record  made  before  the  Secretary  or  the 
Panel,  as  appropriate.  The  findings  of  the 
Secretary  or  the  Panel,  as  appropriate,  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  consiclered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. The  court  may  affirm,  vacate,  or  mod- 
ify any  such  decision  or  may  remand  the 
proceedings  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Panel,  as 
appropriate,  for  such  further  action  as  it  may 
direct." 

On  page  31,  line  18.  after  "appeal"  Insert 
the  following:  "from  a  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Panel,  as  appropriate,  except  a 
decision  from  an  order  issued  under  section 
104(a)   of  this  title.". 

On  page  32.  line  2.  strike  out  "Board's"  and 
insert  "Secretary's  or  Panel's". 

On  page  36,  line  3,  strike  out  "Board"  and 
insert  "Secretary". 

On  page  44,  line  25,  strike  out  "sections 
105.  107,  and  108  of  ". 

On  page  46.  in  lines  13  and  16.  strike  out 
"Secretary"  and  insert  "Panel". 

On  page  47.  in  lines  5  and  8.  strike  out 
"Secretary"  and  Insert  "Panel". 

On  page  48.  In  lines  10  and  14.  strike  out 
"Board"  and  insert  "Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare". 

On  page  41.  line  9.  strike  out  ".  the  Board.". 

On  page  51.  lines  22  and  23.  strike  "sec- 
tions  105,  107,  and  108  of  ". 

On  page  72,  line  15.  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and   insert  "Panel  ". 

On  page  72,  lines  16  and  19.  strike  out 
"he  "    and    insert    "it". 

On  page  73,  lines  8.  11.  and  23.  strike  out 
"Secretary"  and  insert  "Panel". 

On  page  73.  lines  10  and  13.  strike  out  "he  " 
and  insert  "it". 

On  page  106.  line  5.  strike  all  through  line 
7.  and  substitute  the  following: 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as 
appropriate,  shall  conduct  such  studies,  re- 
search, experiments,  and  denionstratlons  as 
may  be  appropriate.  " 

On  page  108.  strike  out  lines  2.  3.  4.  and  5 
and  Insert  the  following:  "tion  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  distribute  funds  available  to 
him  under  this  section  as  equally  as  practi- 
cable between  himself  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Activities 
under  this  sec-". 


On  page  108,  beginning  in  line  13,  strike 
out  "Such  Secretaries  shall  consult  and  co- 
operate with  the  Board  on  specific  projects 
and  programs." 

On  page  108,  line  24.  strike  out  "Board" 
and  Insert  "Secretary". 

On  page  109,  In  line  1,  strike  out  "Board" 
and  Insert  "Secretary",  and  strike  out  "it" 
and  Insert  "him". 

On  page  109.  line  2,  after  "sufficient"  insert 
"for  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare" 

On  page  109.  line  4.  strike  out  "it"  and 
Insert  "he". 

On  page  109.  line  5.  strike  out  "it"  and 
insert  "he". 

On  page  109,  in  line  7.  strike  out  "Board" 
and  insert  "Secretary",  and  strike  out  "it" 
and  insert  "him". 

On  page  109,  line  11.  strike  out  "Board" 
and  Insert  "Secretary". 

On  page  109.  line  16.  strike  out  "Board" 
and  insert  "Secretary". 

On  page  109.  line  18.  strike  out  "it"  and 
insert  "him  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare". 

On  Page  109.  line  20.  strike  out  "Board" 
and  insert  "Secretary",  and  strike  out  "it" 
and  Insert  "him  and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare". 

On  page  109.  line  22.  strike  out  "Board" 
and  insert  "Secretary". 

On  page  114,  line  22,  strike  out  "Tlie"  and 
insert  "Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act,  the". 

On  page  117,  line  8.  strike  out  "Board"  and 
Insert  "Secretary  ". 

On  page  117.  line  15,  strike  out  "Board" 
and  insert  "Secretary". 

On  page  117,  line  16.  strike  "its"  and  Insert 
"his". 

Mr.  PERKINS  i  during  the  reading  t . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendments 
be  dispensed  with,  that  they  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc,  they  are  conforming  amendments 
that  run  into  other  titles  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
constrained  to  object  to  that  unless  there 
is  some  explanation  about  what  at  least 
the  first  amendment  is  and  at  least  the 
constitution  of  the  panel  as  read  by  the 
Clerk. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  unanimous-consent  request. 
Let  the  Clerk  read  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  had  the  chance 
now  to  see  this  particular  amendment 
and  I  understand  that  it  has  been  previ- 
ously agreed  to. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
state  that  this  damages  the  representa- 
tive process  when  in  this  body  we  do  as 
we  did  last  week  and  have  six  amend- 
ments that  are  considered  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record  and  accepted  and 
passed  without  time  for  the  Individual 
Member  to  know  the  substance  and  with 
utterly  no  discussion. 
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In  this  case  I  believe  it  is  all  right,  but 
I  should  like  to  serve  notice  that  we  can- 
not legislate  and  provide  evidence  of  the 
House  working  Its  will  under  such  tac- 
tics, so  in  the  future  I  shall  object  un- 
less' there  is  either  an  explanation  or  tlie 
amendment  is  read. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser.'a- 

tion.  ^.    X- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair    will 

coimt. 

Sixty-eight  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Steed,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  13950>  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health  and  safety  of  persons 
working  in  the  coal  mining  industry  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  OR  ANY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE THEREOF  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  may  sit  during  general  debate 
tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  it  Is  my  imderstanding 
that  this  has  been  cleared  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  and  that  two  sub- 
committees will  be  considering  legisla- 
tion involving  bail  reform  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  judgeship  bill  on  the  other 
hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  VIETNAM  •WIDOW  WRITES  ABOUT 
THE  MORATORIUM 

(Mr.  RIVERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
Members  of  this  House  will  be  interested 
to  know  how  one  Vietnam  war  widow 
feels  about  the  so-called  "Day  of  Mora- 
torium" which  was  conducted  on  Octo- 
ber 15  and  the  "March  of  the  Dead"  on 
November  13  and  14. 1  am,  therefore,  in- 
cluding as  part  of  my  remarks  a  letter 
I  received  from  Mrs.  David  P.  Gibson. 


The  letter  speaks  for  itself  and  requires 
no  further  comment  from  me. 

I  sincerely  urge  all  Members  of  the 
House  to  read  this  noble  woman's  letter: 
Lambertville.  Mich.. 

October  10.  1969. 
Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivers. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Rivers:  I  am  writing  to  ask  a 
favor.  I  understand  that  in  the  forthcoming 
autl-war  October  15th  "Day  of  Moratorium" 
and  tlie  November  13th-14th  "March  of  the 
Dead"  (to  be  held  in  Washington)  that 
"these  people."  these  pacifiers,  these  mal- 
contents, these  groups,  and.  yes.  even  some 
members  of  our  Congress  are  going  to  carry 
on  placards,  are  going  to  publicize,  are  going 
to  have  read  into  I'lie  Congressional  Record 
the  names  of  our  soldiers  killed  In  Vietnam. 
They  are  going  to  use  these  precious  names 
to  Justify  and  support  their  position  on  Viet- 
nam which  ranges  from  rightful  conscien- 
tious objection,  to  pacifism,  to  cowardice,  to 
Communism,  to  treason,  and  even  to  support 
the  Hanoi  regime. 

Well.  I  know  an  Infantrj^nan  who  fought 
and  died  in  Vietnam;  he  didn't  fight  because 
he  w.is  a  warmonger  or  a  hired  assassin:  he 
w.xs  fighting,  and,  yes,  kilhng  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  people — he  was  fighting  to  pro- 
tect them.  He  was  killed  a  little  over  two 
years  ago — and  our  soldiers  are  still  des- 
perately needed  there.  Only  last  week  AP 
had  a  news  photo  of  a  Vietnamese  family 
having  to  evacuate  an  area  because  our  Ma- 
rines were  pulling  out.  No.  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  not  yet  ready  to  handle  the  war — 
maybe  to  really  make  them  strong  we  might 
Just  have  to  win  it  for  them. 

This  infantryman  (one  of  the  40.000  + 
Vletnam  war  casualties) .  myself  (his  widow) . 
and  his  six  children  feel  a  great  love  and 
sorrow  for  tlie  families  of  South  Vietnam. 
How  could  we  leave  the  South  Vietnamese 
people — if  we  would,  tliat  would  be  the  trag- 
edy of  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  feel  it  is  a  terrible  Injustice  to  my  hus- 
band and  the  cause  he  fought  for  (as  a 
soldier,  as  an  American,  as  a  gentleman) 
that  "these  people"  will  carry  his  name,  pub- 
licize his  name,  and  have  It  read  into  the 
Congressional  Record  for  purposes  so  con- 
tradictory to  what  he  sincerely  felt  himself. 
If  there  is  a  way  that  his  name  can  be 
rescinded  from  "their"  lists.  I  would  appre- 
ciate your  kind  assistance.  If  not.  may  I  say 
thank  you  for  your  magnanimous  support  of 
the  United  States  soldier,  his  dependents, 
and  his  survivors. 

With    great    admiration    and    kindest    re- 
gards. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.    David   P.    Gibson. 
Catherine  (8  years). 
David  II   (7  years). 
Elizabeth   (7  years). 
John  (6  years). 
Peter  (4  years). 
Jennifer   (2  years). 
On  behalf  of  Capt.  David  P.  Gibson.  U.S. 
Infantry,  April  8,  1967,  An  Lao,  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Read  that  letter.  You  may  want  to 
think  about  it. 


RELEASE  OF  A  "SUPPRESSED" 
REPORT 


(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  real  difficulties  which 
advocates  of  stronger  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  protection  always  confront  Is 
that  the  monopoly  of  facts  is  in  the 


hands  of  a  small,  select  group  of  people. 
In  a  colloquy  yesterday,  I  pointed  out 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  down  through 
tlie  years  has  been  production  oriented 
in  its  approach  to  coal  mine  health  and 
safety,  rather  than  employee  oriented. 
All  of  us — every  Member  of  this  body — 
is  concerned  with  coal  mine  safety.  Yet 
our  effectiveness  is  limited  by  the  mo- 
nopoly on  facts.  I  believe  these  facts 
should  be  made  available. 

This  is  why  I  was  very  concerned  that 
a  study  recently  completed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  on  how  to  reduce  the 
amoimt  of  coal  dust  at  the  face  of  a  mine 
was  being  kept  from  congressional  and 
public  view.  I  think  it  is  unconscionable 
while  legislation  to  limit  coal  dust  is 
bein?  debated  that  factual  information 
should  be  withheld.  Accordingly,  I  sent 
a  telegram  to  the  President  late  yester- 
day afternoon  respectfully  requesting 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  study  be  re- 
leased for  consideration  by  this  House 
when  it  debates  the  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  bill.  I  am  gratified  to  report  that 
I  received  a  telephone  call  from  Bryce 
Harlow's  office  iiidicating  the  report 
would  indeed  be  released. 

What  this  report  demoiistrates  is  that 
by  the  use  of  high-speed  power  exhaust 
fans  at  the  face  of  a  coal  mine,  it  is 
indeed  possible  to  reduce  sharply  and 
dramatically  the  amoimt  of  coal  dust.  I 
believe  this  report  proves  that  If  any- 
thing the  coal  dust  standards  and  goals, 
and  the  timetable  for  achieving  them,  is 
very  modest.  So  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
tears  shed  over  technological  possibility 
or  economic  feasibility  and  we  get  our 
eye  back  on  the  main  ball  of  how  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  of  the  indi- 
vidual worker  as  a  top  priority.  Finally. 
I  trust  that  we  have  no  more  cases  of 
suppressing  information  needed  directly 
by  Congress  in  making  its  legislative  de- 
cisions. 

The  report  follows: 
The  Effect  op  Ventilation  on  Respirable 
Coal  Mine  Dust 
Recent  experiments  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
have  indicated  that  increasing  the  ventila- 
tion rate  and  controlling  the  air  flow  pattern 
across  the  face  would  result  in   lower  con- 
centrations of  respirable  dust.  This  concept 
was  also  in  accordance   with   the   theory  of 
small  dust  particle  behavior  and  air  motion. 
To  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  con- 
trol ventilation,  high  pressure  axial  flow  fans 
have  been  used  in  three  mines,  the  Pitts- 
burgh. Sewlckley,  and  Pocohontas  Seams.  By 
maintaining  air  velocities  between  70  and  100 
feet  per  minute  across  the  coal  face.  It  was 
demonstrated  that  significant  reductions  In 
the  concentration  of  respirable  dust  could  be 
attained.  In  the  mine  in  the  Pittsburgh  Seam, 
the  average  dust  concentration  was  reduced 
from  5.72  to  2.56  mg/m»  or  a  reduction  of 
65  percent.  In  the  Sewlckley  Seam  the  mine 
had  existing  dust  control  procedures  some- 
what better  than  that  normally  encountered 
in  coal  mines.  Here  it  was  poeaible  to  reduce 
the    dust    concentration    from    30    to    0.66 
mg/m^  or  a  reduction  of  78  percent.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  there  had  been  some 
reduction  In  production  between  the  baseline 
experiment  and  the  control  experiment.  How- 
ever, when  a  correction  for  production  defi- 
ciencies   Is    made,    the   dust    concentration 
would  still  be  less  than  1  mg/m«. 

In  the  Pocohontas  Seam  a  dramatic  reduc- 
tion was  not  attained.  This  particular  seam 
is  very  friable  and  dust  control  Is  known  to 
be  a  dlfBcult  task.  Additionally,  the  Inoom- 
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Ing  air  was  bctdly  contazninat«d.  However, 
under  these  ad-vjerse  clrcumstanAes,  It  was 
possible  to  redyce  the  average  dtist  con- 
centration from  b.6  mg/m'  to  3.5  mg/m». 

Further  studlM  are  being  planned  and 
executed  In  othet  coal  mines  and  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  is  purchasing  an  additional  axial 
flow  fan  for  experimental  purposes. 

Based  on  thess  limited  studies,  it  would 
appear  that  it  sliould  be  possible  after  fur- 
ther experience  in  mines  using  controlled 
ventilation,  to  reduce  the  resplrable  dust 
concentration  tc  a  value  of  3  mg/m'  and. 
in  time,  in  certain  mines  to  an  even  lower 
value.  These  calculations  were  based  on  the 
production  rate  of  the  mines.  In  the  case  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Stam  experiment,  production 
was  approximate  ly  500  tons  per  shift.  In 
the  other  two  seams,  the  production  rate 
was  approximate  y  200  tons  per  shift.  It  has 
not  been  possibl;  as  yet  to  study  the  effect 
of  increased  production  on  dust  concentra- 
tions while  maii^tainlng  the  desired  air  flow 
across  the  face. 

It  is  evident  tfcat  before  the  results  sum- 
marized herein  ^n  be  generally  applied,  it 
to  develop  equipment  not 
the  Industry,  permit  indus- 
up  production  facilities  to 


will  be  necessarj 
now  available  to 
try  time  to  set 

manufacture  thli  equipment,  and  to  assure 
Its  dfBtributlon  throughout  the  industry. 
More  important,  time  is  required  to  develop 
skills  on  the  pert  of  operators  of  mining 
machines  and  sUillar  equipment  which  they 
do  not  now  po6s«  bs.  We  have  found  that  one 
<rf  the  moet  sensl  live  factors  In  attaining  low 
dust  levels  is  ths  skill  and  attitude  of  the 
machine  operato  •.  In  short,  the  best  known 
technology  Is  nol  a  match  for  a  poorly  oper- 
ated machine. 
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When  treason  prospers  traitors  be- 
come heroes. 

How  long,  America,  how  long? 

I  ask  that  my  speech  include  local 
news  releases  and  the  Washington  Re- 
port prepared  by  the  American  Security 
Council  which  identifies,  by  name,  known 
Communists  and  other  subversives  aid- 
ing Hanoi  in  the  United  States. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  28,  1969] 
Hanoi  Sahj  To  Promise  POW  Data 
(By   A.    D.    Home) 

North  Vietnam  has  promised  to  give  un 
American  antiwar  group  the  names  of  all 
U.S.  prisoners  it  holds,  the  chief  defense 
counsel  at  the  Chicago  riot  conspiracy  trial 
announced  yesterday. 

Attorney  William  M.  Kunstler  of  New  York 
said  the  New  Mobilization  Committee  to  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam  would  begin  to  receive 
the  names  and  "possibly  other  pertinent  in- 
formation" about  the  prisoners  as  soon  as  It 
had  set  up  an  office  and  staff  to  pass  them 
on  to  the  prisoners'  relatives. 

Kunstler.  who  flew  to  Paris  over  the  week- 
end for  a  meeting  with  a  North  Vietnamese 
delegate  to  the  peace  talks,  said  at  a  Chicago 
news  conference  that  he  also  was  promised 
"a  regular  flow  of  mall"  from  the  prisoners. 

This  mall.  Kunstler  said  in  a  telephone  in- 
terview, would  be  routed  to  addresses  by  the 
Mobilization  office.  The  handling  of  relatives' 
mail  to  the  prisoners  was  not  discussed  in 
his  2-hour  meeH:)g  with  Xuan  Oanh.  he  said. 

Oanh.  a  middle-rank  member  of  the  Hanoi 
delegation,  has  handled  many  of  its  public 
contacts,  including  meetings  this  fall  witli 
more  than  20  wives  of  U.S.  prisoners.  The 
wives  were  seeking  word  on  whether  their 
husbands  were  alive. 

Kunstler  said  the  North  Vietnamese  were 
insistent  that  anyone  who  did  not  want  to 
get  prisoners'  names  and  other  information 
publicly  could  get  it  privately. 

The  attorney  said  the  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee would  meet  next  week  in  Chicago  to 
decide  on  the  staffing  and  location  of  the 
new  office,  and  that  one  of  its  leaders  would 
then  go  to  Paris  "to  start  the  flow"  of  in- 
formation. 

All  names  will  be  provided,  Kunstler  said 
Canh  told  him,  "but  maybe  not  at  once." 

David  T.  DelUnger,  one  of  the  Chicago  de- 
fendants, said  details  of  the  new  operation 
would  be  announced  at  a  peace  rally  here  on 
Nov.  15.  Oanh  had  asked  to  see  Delllnger 
and  co-defendant  Rennie  Davis,  but  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  Julius  J.  Hoffman  denied  both 
men  permission  to  leave  the  country  and 
Kunstler  went  Instead. 

Delllnger  called  the  North  Vietnamese 
promise  "a  major  friendly  act,"  "a  peace 
feeler"  and  "an  attempt  ...  to  establish  bet- 
ter relations  with  Washington." 

The  State  Department  reserved  comment. 
Earlier  in  the  day,  the  Defense  Department 
had  issued  a  statement  calling  It  "inde- 
fensible" for  North  Vietnam  to  delay  release 
of  the  prisoners'  names. 

The  Pentagon  lists  413  identified  prisoners 
in  North  Vietnam:  918  others  are  carried  as 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia.  About  half  the 
missing  men  are  estimated  to  be  prisoners 
in  North  Vietnam,  making  a  total  of  800  to 
900  held  there. 

Both  the  State  and  Defense  Departments 
repeatedly  have  urged  Hanoi  to  make  public 
a  full  list  of  men  held,  and  to  comply  with 
the  1949  Geneva  conventions  to  permit  free 
flow  of  mall  and  inspections  of  prison  camps 
by  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

U.S.  officials  estimate  that  over  the  past 
five  years  letters  have  been  received  from 
only  110  of  the  prisoners,  at  a  rate  of  two 
or  three  per  year  from  those  110. 

North  Vietnamese  spokesmen  have  denied 
any  restrictions  on  the  mall  flow.  However, 


Kunstler  said  the  prisoners  had  been  allowed 
to  write  only  "on  certain  specified  holidays," 
and  that  Oanh  had  promised  a  "much  more 
regular  flow  of  mail." 

Kunstler  said  the  Information  to  be  given 
the  Mobilization  might  cover  the  prisoners' 
health. 

U.S.  officials  noted  that  Oanh  also  had 
promised  the  prisoners'  wives  information 
about  their  husbands,  but  that  no  family  had 
reported  receiving  any. 

In  Paris,  where  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  has  raised  the  prisoner  issue  at  sev- 
eral sessions  of  the  peace  talks,  the 
U.S.  delegation  has  been  told  that  wives  can 
write  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation  for 
information. 

The  officials  suggested  that  this  new  prom- 
ise, made  through  the  U.S.  peace  movement, 
was  evidence  that  Hanoi  was  "feeling  the 
heat '  on  the  prisoner  issue.  But  they  indi- 
cated the  administration  would  welcome  any 
information  on  the  prisoners,  and  would 
make  no  move  to  interfere. 

Sen.     .     meanwhile     said     Congress 

should  make  clear  to  Hanoi  that  continued 
mistreatment  of  American  prisoners  can  only 
produce  "a  stiffened  U.S.  attitude  toward 
possible  negotiations  or  withdrawals"  from 
Vietnam.  He  urged  Congress  to  endorse  an 
International  Red  Cross  resolution  calling 
on  all  nations  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Report.  Oct.  21.  19691 

Mobilization  for  Surrender 

I  By   William   K.   Lambie.  Jr.,  administrative 

director) 

As  protests  against  the  war  in  Vietnam 
rise  across  tlie  country.  Americans  sliould  be- 
come aware  of  the  origins  of  these  protests 

During  the  late  Spring  of  1969.  a  group  ol 
approximately  30  radical  leaders  of  anti-war 
organizations  issued  a  Call  to  a  National 
Anti-War  Conference  to  be  held  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  July  4-5,  1969.  The  Call  was  initiated 
for  the  most  part  by  individuals  associated 
with  the  National  Mobilization  Committee 
to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  (MOBE),  an 
organization  which  has  functioned  as  a  coa- 
lition for  numerous  anti-war  groups  operat- 
ing throughout  the  country.  Included  among 
those  persons  who  endorsed  the  Conference 
Call  were  such  MOBE  leaders  as  David 
Delllnger,  Robert  Greenblatt.  Donald  Kallsh. 
Sidney  Lens,  Sidney  Peck  and  Maxwell  Prl- 
mack. 

Functioning  as  the  lineal  descendant  of 
A.  J.  Muste's  November  8  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee for  Peace  in  Vietnam,  MOBE  has  a 
three-year  history  involving  violence  and 
civil  disobedience.  MOBE  sponsored  the  Oc- 
tober 21-22,  1967  demonstrations  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  during  which  time  repeated  at- 
tempts were  made  to  close  down  the  Penta- 
gon. It  also  Jointly  planned  and  executed  the 
disruption  of  the  1968  Democratic  Party  Na- 
tional Convention  held  in  Chicago,  and  spon- 
sored the  demonstrations  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  on  January  18-20,  1969  In  protest 
over  the  Inauguration  of  President  Nixon. 

In  a  determined  effort  to  revive  and 
strengthen  agitational  protest  activities 
against  U.S.  military  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, MOBE-oriented  initiators  of  the  Cleve- 
land Conference  believed  that  a  more  exten- 
sive formation  of  MOBE  was  required  in  order 
to  establish  an  effective  anti-war  program. 
According  to  the  published  Call,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Conference  was  to  "broaden  and 
unify  the  anti-war  forces  in  this  country 
and  to  plan  co-ordinated  national  anti-war 
actions  for  the  fall."  The  Conference^was 
hosted  by  a  MOBE-affiUated  organization 
called  the  Cleveland  Area  Peace  Action 
Council  (CAPAC),  a  coordinating  body  of 
several  dozen  anti-war  groups  in  Cleveland. 
In  cooperation  with  the  University  Circle 
Teach-in  Committee  at  Case  Western  Re- 
serve  University.   The   meetings   were   held 
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during  the  entire  two-day  period  at  the 
University's  Strosacker  Auditorium.  Pub- 
licity for  the  Conference  was  arranged  by 
several  organizations  including  the  Student 
Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam,  a  group  dominated  by  the  Trot- 
skylst  Socialist   Workers  Party. 

The  Conference  was  attended  by  approxi- 
mately 900  persons,  many  of  whom  were 
delegates  from  anti-war  groups  comprising 
individuals  Identified  ui  sworn  testimony 
as  Communists,  well-known  Communist 
sympathizers  and  radical  pacifists  in  their 
leadership.  Among  the  more  notorious  or- 
ganizations represented  at  the  Conference, 
m  addition  to  MOBE  and  CAPAC,  were  the 
Communist  Party.  U.S.A..  WEB.  DuBols 
Clubs  of  America.  National  Lawyers  Guild. 
Chicago  Peace  Council.  Southern  California 
Peace  Action  Council.  Veterans  for  Peace 
in  Vietnam,  Socialist  Workers  Party.  Young 
Socialist  Alliance.  Student  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee to  End  the  war  in  Vietnam,  Youth 
Against  War  and  Fascism.  Fifth  Avenue 
Vietnam  Peace  Parade  Committee.  Women's 
Strike  for  Peace,  and  the  Students  for  a  Dem- 
ocratic Society.  There  were  also  In  attendance 
persons  representing  so-called  "GI  under- 
ground newspapers"  wh'  h  are  devoted  to  dis- 
seminating anti-war  propaganda  and  to  dis- 
crediting the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

A  Steering  Committee  of  about  20  to  30 
members  formed  the  ruling  clique  at  the 
Conference.  In  effect,  the  Steering  Committee 
was  a  self-appointed  group  composed  mostly 
of  Communists  and  radical  pacifists  with  pro- 
Communist  leanings  who  have  participated 
in  MOBE  action  projects  in  varying  degrees. 
Members  of  the  Steering  Committee  with 
Communist  backgrounds  included  the  fol- 
lowing: Arnold  Johnson,  Public  Relations 
Director  and  legislative  representative  of  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  (CPUSA);  Irving 
Sarnoff,  who  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
District  Council,  Southern  California  CPUSA; 
Sidney  M.  Peck,  a  former  State  Committee- 
man, Wisconsin  CPUSA;  Dorothy  Hayes  of 
the  Chicago  Branch.  Women's  International 
League  For  Peace  and  Freedom,  who  has  been 
identified  in  sworn  testimony  in  1965  as  a 
Communist  Party  member:  Sidney  Lens  (Sid- 
ney Okun) ,  leader  of  the  now  defunct  Revo- 
lutionary Workers  League;  and  Fred  Hal- 
stead,  1968  presidential  candidate  of  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party.  Moreover,  Steering 
Committee  member  David  Delllnger,  MOBE 
Chairman,  declared  in  a  May  1963  speech:  "I 
am  a  commnulst,  but  I  am  not  the  Soviet- 
type  communist." 

The  first  day  of  activity  was  mainly  de- 
voted to  speeches  by  MOBE  officials  and  rep- 
resentatives of  various  groups.  Among  those 
who  participated  in  the  deliberations  on  July 
4,  1969,  were  Jerry  Gordon.  Chairman,  Cleve- 
land Area  Peace  Action  Council;  Sidney  Peck, 
MOBE  Co-chairman;  Irving  Sarnoff,  Delllng- 
er, LeRoy  Wolins,  leader  of  the  Chicago 
branch,  Veterans  for  Peace  in  Vietnam; 
Stewart  Meacham,  Peace  Secretary,  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee;  Mark  W. 
Rudd,  National  Secretary,  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  (SDS);  Bill  Ayers,  SDS 
Education  Secretary;  Arnold  Johnson,  of  the 
CPUSA;  Jack  Spiegel,  once  a  Communist 
Party  candidate  for  Congress  in  Illinois; 
David  Hawk,  Co-Coordinator,  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium Committee;  Douglas  Dowd.  New  Uni- 
versity Conference;  and  several  persons  rep- 
resenting Trotskyist  organizations.  In  addi- 
tion to  Peck,  Sarnoff,  and  Johnson,  Wolins 
and  Spiegel  have  been  identified  as  members 
of  the  Communist  Party. 

Tliere  were  a  number  of  other  individuals 
attending  the  Conference,  in  addition  to 
those  previously  identified,  who  have  been 
closely  linked  with  activities  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  U.S.A.  or  its  front  apparatuses. 
Some  of  these  persons  were  Phil  Bart,  newly 
appointed  Chairman,  Ohio  CPUSA;  Jay 
Schaffner,  W.E.B.  DuBols  Clubs  of  America; 
Charles  WUson  of  Chicago;    Ishmael  Flory, 


Afro-American  Heritage  Association;  Gene 
Tournour.  National  Secretary,  W.E.B.  Du- 
Bols Clubs  of  America;  and  Sylvia  Kushner, 
leader  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Council. 

Tlie  Conference  was  well  represented  by  a 
number  of  functionaries  of  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  (SWP)  and  its  youth  arm. 
Young  Socialist  Alliance  (YSA),  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Conference  itself  was 
marked  by  periods  of  dissension.  At  the  out- 
set of  the  Conference,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  majority  of  those  In  attendance  were 
affiliated  with  numerous  anti-war  groups 
operating  under  tiie  domination  of  the 
Trotskyist  SWP  or  YSA. 

There  were  two  principal  issues  at  the  Con- 
ference which  were  vigorously  debated  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  Fall  anti-war  demon- 
strations. First,  the  SWP  essentially  held  that 
a  Fall  anti-war  action  should  comprise  only 
a  massive,  legal  as  well  as  peaceful  march  on 
Washington,  with  the  sole  demand  of  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  the  US.  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam.  This  proposal  brought  about 
a  split  in  the  Steering  Committee;  however.  It 
was  defeated.  David  Delllnger  and  Douglas 
Dowd  presented  the  majority  proposal  which 
called  for  the  Steering  Committee's  support 
of  a  "Washington  action  '  project  together 
with  the  endorsement  of  the  scheduled  "Chi- 
cago action"  originally  planned  by  SDS  for 
September  27,  1969.  interestingly,  the  SDS 
project  extended  the  "Washington  action" 
demand  beyond  troop  withdrawals  and  ad- 
vocated civil  disobedience  as  a  necessary  part 
of  tlie  demonstrations. 

Secondly,  the  other  main  source  of  dis- 
agreement which  occurred  at  the  Conference 
involved  a  proposal  by  SDS  National  Secre- 
tary Mark  Rudd  to  plan  the  Fall  anti-war  ac- 
tions to  center  around  the  Marxist-Leninist 
theme  of  an  "anti-imperialist  struggle."  The 
SDS  proposal  was  disapproved  by  the  majority 
of  the  delegates  who  took  the  position  that 
the  Fall  demonstrations  should  concern  only 
the  issue  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

During  part  of  the  second  and  final  day  of 
the  Conference,  the  delegates  and  observers 
attended  workshop  sessions  which  were  de- 
voted to  the  following  topics  in  connection 
with  proposed  demonstration  tactics:  "No- 
vember Washington  Action,"  "September 
Chicago  Action,"  "September  Washington 
Action, "  "August  17  Summer  White  House 
Action,"  "October  15th  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium,"" "GI"s  and  Vets,""  and  "Third  World." 
The  plenary  session  reconvened  during  the 
afternoon  of  July  5,  1969  at  which  time  the 
Steering  Committee  introduced  a  "majority- 
minority"  resolution  for  approval.  The  Com- 
munist-oriented Guardian  of  July  12,  1969 
stated  that  the  resolution  was  "vague  "  and 
gave  "support"  to  "all  factions  and  covered 
up  all  political  differences.  The  resolution 
said  next  to  nothing  about  the  Chicago  dem- 
onstration except  that  negotiations  would 
be  held.  The  unity  resolution  was  accepted 
with  little  discussion."  The  Conference 
resolution  agreed  to  endorse  or  assist  in  orga- 
nizing a  series  of  anti-Vietnam  war  action 
projects  commencing  during  the  month  of 
August  and  terminating  with  the  November 
15.  1969  demonstration  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Conference  resolution  specifically 
adopted  the  following  actions: 

(1)  Support  a  mass  march  on  President 
Nixon's  Summer  White  House  at  San  Cle- 
mente,  California  on  August  17,  1969. 

(2)  Endorse  an  enlarged  "reading  of  the 
war  dead"  demonstration  in  Washington, 
D.C.  In  early  September  1969. 

(3)  Support  plans  of  the  Vietnam  Morato- 
rium Committee  for  a  "moratorium  on  cam- 
puses" on  October  15,  1969. 

(4)  Support  the  September  27.  1969  dem- 
onstration in  Chicago  sponsored  by  SDS  in 
opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War  and  to  pro- 
test the  trial  of  "The  Conspiracy"  scheduled 
to  commence  on  that  day. 

(5)  Support  a  "broad  mass  legal"  demon- 
stration around  the  White  House  in  Wash- 


ington. DC.  on  November  15,  1969  which  will 
Include  a  march  and  rally  In  other  areas  of 
the  city.  An  associated  demonstration  will  be 
planned  for  the  same  date  on  the  West 
Coast. 

The  Conference  agreed  to  form  a  bicameral 
organization  to  effectively  launch  the  Chi- 
cago and  Washington  actions.  Two  Co-Chalr- 
men  and  two  project  directors  were  desig- 
nated to  be  responsible  for  the  Chicago  dem- 
onstration slated  for  September  27.  1969. 
Tliey  were:  Sidney  Lens  and  Douglas  Dowd. 
Co-Chairmen:  and  Renard  (Rennie)  C.  Davis 
and  Sylvia  Kushner.  Project  Directors.  With 
respect  to  the  Washington  action  scheduled 
for  November  15.  1969.  the  Conference  se- 
lected Sidney  Peck  and  Stewart  Meacham  to 
administer  that  project:  Pay  Knopp  and  Abe 
Bloom  were  to  be  Project  Directors.  In  an 
effort  to  develop  both  the  Chicago  and  Wash- 
ington actions  111  a  related  manner.  David 
Delllnger  was  selected  by  the  Cleveland  Con- 
ference to  be  a  liaison  coordinator  between 
both  proposed  demonstrations. 

The  Conference  claimed  that  it  selected  a 
■new.  broadlv-based"  National  Steering 
Committee  of  approximately  30  individuals 
to  ■implement  the  program  of  action."  Prior 
to  the  adjourning,  the  Steering  Committee 
adopted  a  new  name  for  the  organization 
which  was  to  be  responsible  for  planning  and 
directing  the  Fall  demonstrations.  It  was 
designated  tlie  New  Mobilization  Committee 
To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam.  However,  in 
actualltv.  the  MOBE-oriented  Steering  Com- 
mittee composed  of  key  MOBE  officials,  sim- 
ply decided  to  drop  the  name  National  Mo- 
bilization Committee  and  substitute  a  new 
but  similar  title.  Therefore,  the  New  MOBE 
succeeded  the  "old"  National  MOBE  with  the 
leadership  of  the  latter  remaining  virtually 
Intact.  The  New  MOBE  has  characterized  it- 
self as  a  "new  anti-war  coalition"  which  will 
"carry  forward  the  work  of  the  old  National 
Mobilization  Committee"  to  "affect  the  in- 
clusion of  a  wider  social  base  among  GI's. 
high  school  stvidents.  labor,  clergy  and  third 
world  communities."  It  simply  added  overt 
support  from  the  Communist  Party  and  So- 
cialist Workers  Party  to  create  a  "united 
front"  approach. 

Since  the  staging  of  the  National  Anti- 
War  Conference  in  Cleveland  in  July  1969. 
New  MOBE  has  increased  the  size  of  Its  Steer- 
ing Committee.  It  has  also  instituted  a  num- 
ber of  organizational  changes  in  planning  for 
the  Pall  demonstrations.  One  such  change 
brought  about  the  withdrawal  of  New  MOBE 
support  for  the  SDS-sponsored  Chicago  ac- 
tion which  was  re-scheduled  from  September 
27  to  October  11.  1969.  New  MOBE  re-sched- 
uled its  Chicago  action  to  October  25,  1969. 
The  reason  for  this  change  was  the  fact  that 
New  MOBE  leadership  felt  apprehension  over 
the  SDS  project  which  they  deemed  fool- 
hardy and  destined  for  a  collision  course 
with  the  Chicago  Police  Department.  In  ef- 
fect. New  MOBE  viewed  that  Its  participation 
in  such  an  "adventurous"  project  of  out- 
right confrontation  would  be  detrimental  to 
both  New  MOBE  and  the  entire  anti-war 
movement  at  this  time. 

An  evaluation  of  the  Conference  by  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party  provided  a  revealing 
insight  into  the  effectiveness  of  the  Confer- 
ence from  a  Communist  viewpoint.  The 
SWP  declared:  "The  attendance  at  the  con- 
ference, the  serious  political  debate,  the 
program  mapped  out  and  the  spirited  note 
on  which  the  sessions  ended  offer  every 
promise  that  the  anti-war  movement  Is  on 
the  road  to  one  of  the  biggest  things  this 
country  has  ever  seen." 

The  distinguished  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, TV  commentators,  newsmen,  colum- 
nists, professors  and  others  who  have  de- 
scribed the  Vietnam  Moratorium  as  "re- 
sponsible dissent""  have,  in  fact,  lent  Mora- 
torium whatever  "responsibility"  it  has.  In 
most  cases,  they  have  acted  from  the  laud- 
able desire  for  peace  but  without  first  check- 
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Ing  the  fftct*.  TlM  y  have  failed  to  ask  the  key 
quertlon,  "What  kind  of  peace?" 

North  Vletnai»'8  Prime  Minister,  Pham 
Van  Dong,  haa  40  lUusioos.  He  knew  pre- 
cisely what  he  w<iB  saying  when  he  addressed 
his  letter  In  support  of  the  Moratorium  to 
his  "Dear  American  Friends." 


1 

STUDENT  MOBILIZATION  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  END  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  ICHORi)  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  Address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  i«vise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ICHORD  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  active  ori  ;anizations  in  behalf  of 
the  fall  offensiv<  which  included  the  Viet- 
nam moratoriur  1,  the  November  marches 
and  strikes,  ard  other  demonstrations 
and  disruptions  which  are  planned  has 
been  the  Studett  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee— SMC.  SMC  is  the  student  counter- 
part of  the  New  Mobilization  Committee 
Against  the  War  in  Vietnam — MOBE. 
The  New  Mobilization  Committee  has 
substantially  tile  same  membership  as 
the  old- -mobiliiation  committee  which 
was  headed  by  Delllnger,  Hayden,  and 
Davis.  As  would  be  expected,  SMC  is  rep- 
resented on  th;  steering  committee  of 
MOBE  in  at  lerst  two  instances.  And  it 
has  apparently  Degun  to  fill  the  political 
vacuum  on  college  and  high  school 
campuses  this  jear  left  by  the  factional 
breakup  of  the  £  tudents  for  a  Democratic 
Society. 

An  article  eititled  "Student  Group 
Backs  All  War  Protests"  which  appeared 
on  page  A-8  ol  the  "Washington  Post" 
of  October  21,  1  )69,  contained  comments 
of  SMC  Execut  ve  Secretaiy  Carol  Lip- 
man  who  estim£  ted  that  more  than  1.500 
SMC  chapters  liave  already  been  estab- 
lished on  camp'ises  in  all  50  States.  Ac- 
cording to  this  article.  Lynn  Glixon, 
SMC  regional  01  ganizer,  stated  that  SMC 
chapters  are  ad  ive  on  most  of  the  major 
college  campus*  s  and  at  45  high  schools 
and  junior  liigh  schools  in  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  area.  She  further  stated  that 
organization  has  begun  even  in  elemen- 
tary schools  and  specifically  mentioned 
that  a  SMC  chapter  is  in  the  process  of 
being  formed  at  the  Ben  W.  Church  Ele- 
mentary Schoo  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  SMC  ha;  called  for  a  "national 
student  strike  '  an  November  14,  1969.  to 
"show  there  is  i  lassive  student  solidarity 
against  the  war."  This  action  is  planned 
as  a  buildup  to  a  major  antiwar  demon- 
stration plannei  for  November  15.  1969, 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Local  colleges,  imi- 
versities,  and  hijh  schools  are  being  sub- 
jected to  organising  campaigns  and  some 
school  administrators  have  even  pro- 
vided time  and  ipace  for  meetings.  These 
campaigns  are  centered  on  "freedom  of 
speech  and  expression"  and  sold  as  an 
extension  of  the  "public  discontent"  with 
the  policies  of  tie  present  administration 
toward  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Many  studentts  and  their  parents  ques- 
tion the  activities  and  motives  of  the 
SMC  but  find  it  difficult  to  combat  the 
glib  assertions  of  the  organizers.  Perhaps 
a  look  at  the  b^ckgroimd  of  some  of  the 
principal  SMC  activists  appearing  lo- 
cally would  proire  helpful.  Carol  Lipman 
and  Danny  Rotenshlne  from  New  Yoric 


City  and  Don  Gurewitz  from  Cleveland 
are  presently  in  the  Washington,  D.C, 
area  specifically  to  organize  SMC  ac- 
tivities. 

Carol  Lipman  is  national  executive 
secretary  of  the  SMC,  which  has  its  na- 
tional headquarters  in  New  York  City. 
Local  offices  are  maintained  at  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.  During  1968  she 
served  as  editor  of  Young  Socialist,  a 
monthly  publication  of  the  Young  Social- 
ist Alliance — YSA.  The  YSA  is  the  youth 
affiliate  of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party, 
a  Trotskyist  Communist  splinter  group 
which  has  been  cited  by  the  Attorney 
General  as  subversive.  She  has  worked 
for  YSA  in  Boston.  Chicago.  Detroit,  and 
New  York  City  before  coming  to  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Having  held  national  officer 
positions  with  YSA.  she  would  also  be  a 
member  of  the  parent  Socialist  Workers 
Party — SWP.  She  is  also  a  member  of 
the  steering  committee  of  MOBE. 

Danny  Rosenshine  has  likewise  been 
active  for  several  years  with  YSA  in 
Detroit.  Cleveland,  and  New  York  City 
before  coming  to  Washington,  D.C.  He 
presently  serves  on  a  full-time  basis  as 
YSA  national  organizer,  having  previ- 
ously been  national  field  secretai-y.  He 
traveled  to  Cuba  in  1960  with  a  group 
sponsored  by  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee.  In  1962  he  attended  the 
Soviet-dominated  eighth  World  Youth 
Festival  in  Helsinki,  Finland,  and  subse- 
quently toured  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
early  1969  he  returned  from  spending 
several  weeks  in  Cuba.  The  Militant, 
published  by  SWP,  issue  of  March  21, 
1969,  carried  an  article  captioned  "Forty 
Campus  Dates  Set  for  Speaker  on  Cuba." 
listing  speaking  engagements  arranged 
for  Rosenshine.  His  speeches  predictably 
praised  the  Cuban  brand  of  communism 
as  practiced  under  Fidel  Castro  and  at 
the  same  time  condemned  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. In  late  1968  he  was  on  a  speak- 
ing tour  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Connecticut,  also  advertised  in  The 
Militant.  His  topic  at  that  time  was 
"From  Student  Revolt  to  Socialist 
Revolution." 

Don  Burewitz  grew  up  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  area  but  has  been  residing  in 
the  Cleveland  area  attending  school  in 
recent  years.  He  has  been  active  in  the 
antiwar  movement,  served  as  leader  of 
the  SMC  in  Cleveland,  and  also  partici- 
pated in  the  affairs  of  the  YSA  and 
SWP.  In  addition  to  serving  as  a  na- 
tional organizer  for  the  SMC  in  its  re- 
cruiting campaign  in  the  Washington 
area,  Gurewitz  is  also  serving  on  the 
Washington  Action  Committee  of  the 
New  Mobilization  Committee  To  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam,  which  is  coordi- 
nating the  demonstration  scheduled  for 
November  15,  1969,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

All  prominent  SMC  leaders  have  a 
similar  background  of  activities  and 
membership  in  the  YSA  and  SWP. 

Lipman,  Rosenshine,  and  Gurewitz 
have  all  written  articles  for  The  Mili- 
tant and  Young  Socialist.  Both  Ros- 
enshine and  Lipman  have  served  on  the 
editorial  board  of  Yoiuig  Socialist.  The 
September  1969  Issue  of  "Young  Social- 
ist" contains  a  lengthy  article  entitled 
"YSA  Program  for  the  Campus  Revolt," 
proclaimed  a  statement  of  the  National 


Executive  Committee  of  YSA.  A  poster- 
tjrpe  counterf old  contains  a  likeness  of 
"Che"  Guevarra  and  the  slogan  "Smash 
Capital  Now."  Other  articles  include 
"Where  Is  America  Going?"  by  Ernest 
Mandel,  a  leading  European  Trotskyist 
revolutionary  who  spoke  at  dozens  of  U.S. 
college  campuses  on  a  tour  last  fall. 

The  June  27.  1969,  issue  of  "The  Mili- 
tant" contains  an  article  by  Charles  Bol- 
duc,  national  chairman,  YSA,  entitled 
"Why  Revolutionaries  Belong  in  YSA." 
Tills  article  makes  the  point  that  YSA 
supports  the  Cuban  revolution;  the 
struggle  for  socialist  democracy  in  East- 
em  Europe;  the  antiwar  movement;  the 
black  liberation  struggle  and  the  revolu- 
tionary nature  of  revolution  for  social- 
ism in  the  United  States  and  other  ad- 
vanced capitalist  countries. 

Tlie  Militant  regularly  carries  re- 
cruiting ads  for  YSA  under  such  -'head- 
ings as  "Fan  the  Flames  of  Discon- 
tent— Join  YSA." 

Consideration  of  the  foregoing  devel- 
opment raises  several  questions.  Is  SMC 
promoting  political  dissent  and  protest, 
or  revolution?  Is  the  action  proposed  and 
organized  by  SMC  an  affirmation  of  the 
political  system  of  this  Nation,  or  de- 
signed to  further  the  aims  and  objectives 
of  those  who  would  destroy  this  Nation? 
Should  the  activities  be  condoned  as 
legitimate  expression  of  the  attitudes  of 
the  youth  of  this  coimtry,  or  condemned 
as  the  workings  of  a  disciplined  cadre  of 
revolutionaries  seeking  to  deceive  Amer- 
ican youth?  Is  SMC,  controlled  as  it  ob- 
viously is  by  YSA,  seeking  merely  to 
exercise  freedom  of  political  expression, 
or  is  SMC  actually  seeking  to  destroy 
the  political  system? 

Students,  parents,  and  faculty  at  our 
local  schools  should  answer  for  them- 
selves the  above  questions  before  endors- 
ing or  countenancing  the  activities  of 
SMC. 


SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE  FINDS 
TIME  TO  CONCERN  HIMSELF  WITH 
HEALTH  CARE  PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
in  the  Congress  are  well  aware  of  the 
tremendous  contributions  to  the  concept 
of  improved  health  care  made  by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird  while  he  served 
as  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

While  he  has  handled  the  awesome 
burdens  of  the  Office  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  with  the  quality  of  excellence 
that  characterized  his  service  in  the 
Congress,  he  still  somehow  finds  time  to 
concern  himself  with  health  care  prob- 
lems, as  evidenced  by  his  remarks  on 
Sunday,  October  26,  at  the  Marshfield 
Clinic  in  Marshfield,  Wis.,  and  on  Mon- 
day, October  27,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Marathon  County  Workshop  for  the 
Handicapped  at  Wausau,  Wis. 

In  his  address  Secretary  Laird  pointed 
out  that  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
f ormiUating  a  plan  for  opening  up  serv- 
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ice  hospitals  to  maximize  the  opportuni- 
ties to  utilize  in  civilian  life  the  valuable 
medcal  skills  possessed  by  many  servce- 
men.  He  further  states  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  cooperating  with 
other  agencies  to  make  the  helicopter  a 
flying  ambulance  here  in  the  United 
States  as  it  is  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  texts  of  Secretary 
Laird's  remarks  on  these  two  occasions 
follow : 

Remarks  op  Hon.  Melvin  R.  LArao,  Secretart 
OF  Defense,  at  Marshfield  Clinic,  Marsh- 
field, Wis.,  October  26,  1969 
We  who  look  on  Marshfield  as  home  are 
proud  of  this  Clinic.  Its  development  to  Its 
present  size  and  scope  gives  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  devotion  and  skill  of  the  many 
people  who  have  labored  to  make  this  clinic  a 
medical  facility  that  ranks  with  the  best  in 
the  nation. 

Because  the  Marshfield  Clinic  and  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital  are  so  impressive.  I  was 
particularly  eager  to  bring  the  nation's  top 
health  officer.  Bob  Finch,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  here  today 
so  that  he  might  get  a  first-hand  look  at 
these  facilities  and  hear  the  success  story  di- 
rectly from  those  responsible  for  its  opera- 
tion. I  wanted  him  to  see  that  what  I've  been 
telling  him  about  the  Clinic  is  not  an  inflated 
claim  of  a  hometown  booster. 

Bob  Finch  and  I  are  here  because  we  feel 
deeply  the  urgency  of  the  problem  of  im- 
proving health  care  throughout  the  nation. 
Despite  the  miraculous  advances  that  have 
been  made  in  conquering  disease,  despite  the 
fact  that  Americans  enjoy  a  higher  standard 
of  medical  care  than  the  people  of  any  other 
nation  in  the  world,  the  nation  faces  serious 
problems  in  the  field  of  health— particularly 
in  the  deUvery  of  health  services  to  people. 

One  of  the  greatest  bottlenecks  is  the 
shortage  of  skilled  personnel.  There  are  not 
enough  doctors,  nurses,  and  other  trained 
personnel  to  take  care  of  today's  needs,  and 
the  outlook  for  tomorrow  is  grimmer. 

I  feel  the  Defense  Department  can  make  an 
important  contribution  toward  easing  this 
problem.  Some  30-35,000  military  personnel 
who  are  qualified  medical  technicians  or 
technologists — trained  and  experienced  dur- 
ing their  period  of  military  services — re-enter 
civilian  life  each  year.  They  include  a  vast 
galaxy  of  talent  in  40  different  skill  categories 
as  varied  as  a  radio-isotope  technician  to  a 
renal  dialysis  technician.  By  bringing  to- 
gether in  some  way  these  trained  men  and 
the  jobs  in  civilian  life  in  the  field  of  health 
services  for  which  they  are  qualified.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  help  to  improve  health  care  and 
avoid  a  waste  of  skill  and  training. 

Consequently,  I  have  directed  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower.  Roger 
Kellcy,  to  develop  a  plan  that  will  maximize 
the  opportunities  to  utilize  in  civilian  life 
the  valuable  medical  skills  possessed  by  many 
servicemen.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  will 
move  promptly  to  devise  and  implement  this 
plan. 

This  Is  but  one  of  several  .steps  which  the 
Defense  Department  is  taking  to  make  more 
widely  available  the  special  know-how  that 
it  possesses  in  the  field  of  health  care.  We 
have  a  study  under  way  called  the  New  Gen- 
eration of  Military  Hospitals  which  Is  de- 
signed to  Improve  service  and  reduce  cost 
in  the  operation  of  such  Institutions.  The 
results  of  this  study  will,  I  beUeve,  have  an 
important  Impact  on  hospitals  of  the  futiire. 
civilian  as  well  as  military,  leading  to  better 
health  facilities  in  the  future  for  the  entire 
nation. 

We  also  plan  to  draw  upon  our  battlefield 
experience  In  the  use  of  helicopters  for  the 
speedy  evacuation  of  the  wounded  to  places 
where  care  is  available.  By  use  of  the  heli- 
copter we  have  saved  many  from  death  and 
from  disability  in  Vietnam.  The  same  means 


of  swift  transfer  of  accident  victims  from  the 
scene  of  the  accident  to  medical  facilities 
can  reduce  the  accident  toll  here  at  home. 

If  present  trends  continue,  more  than 
56,000  Americans  are  expected  to  be  killed 
and  two  million  to  be  injured  on  our  high- 
ways this  year.  In  remote  and  rural  areas, 
the  death  rate  is  four  times  greater  than  in 
urban  areas  because  of  delay  In  administer- 
ing emergency  medical  treatment  and  trans- 
porting victims  to  medical  facilities.  Accord- 
ing to  one  authority,  at  least  25  per  cent  of 
the  170,000  Americans  who  will  suffer  perma- 
nent disability  this  year  In  highway  accidents 
could  escape  dlsablUty  if  they  had  proper 
care  shortly  after  their  accidents. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  frightful  toll  of 
death  and  disability  on  the  highway,  we  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  have  joined  with 
Bob  Pinch's  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  other  Federal  agencies 
to  form  a  committee  that  is  now  studying 
means  of  making  the  helicopter  a  flying  am- 
bulance here  at  home  as  It  Is  In  Vietnam.  We 
have  great  hopes  for  the  potential  benefits 
we  can  obtain  from  applying  what  we  have 
learned  In  Vietnam  to  the  medical  emer- 
gency we  face  here  at  home. 

Speaking  of  home,  it  Is  good  to  be  back  In 
Marshfield  again.  I  congratulate  all  asso- 
ciated with  the  Marshfield  Clinic  and  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital  for  what  you  have  accom- 
plished. I  shall  continue  to  watch — and  en- 
courage— your  progress  in  the  important 
work  you  are  doing. 


Remarks  or  Secretary  op  Defense  Melvin 
R.  luMRD  Before  the  Dedication  of  the 
Marathon    County    Workshop    for    the 
Handicapped.  Wausau.  Wis. 
Those  of  us  who  have  watched  the  growth 
of  the  Marathon  County  Workshop  for  the 
Handicapped  since  Its  beginnings  five  years 
ago  have  reason  for  special  pride  and  satis- 
faction today. 

Five  years  ago  the  only  home  the  Work- 
shop had  from  which  to  operate  was  a  sta- 
tion wagon.  Today  we  dedicate  a  building  of 
16,000  square  feet  as  the  new  home  In  which 
the  greatly  expanded  activities  of  the  Work- 
shop are  to  be  carried  on. 

The  Marathon  County  Workshop  for  the 
Handicapped  has  indeed  come  of  age. 

Physical  facilities  that  men  use  for  their 
activities  take  on  a  symbolic  character.  They 
become  symbols  of  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  evidenced  in  the  activities  which  take 
place  within  their  walls. 

This  building  which  we  dedicate  will  be  a 
symbol  of  compassion,  generosity,  love,  hope, 
and  determination.  For  these  are  the  quali- 
ties that  will  fill  this  structure  as  it  is  used 
as  a  place  to  learn  and  to  work. 

This    building    also    symbolizes    a    great 
American  tradition— the  tradition  of  volun- 
tary private  action  at  the  local  level  to  help 
our   neighbors.  There   is  Federal  money  in 
these  facilities — and  I   was  happy   to  have 
been  able  to  play  some  part  as  a  member  of 
Congress  in  securing  the  Federal  funds  that 
were    made   available    to   provide   this   new 
home  for  the  Workshop.  But  what  particu- 
larly pleases  me  is  that  today's  dedication  Is 
one    of    the    many    concrete    results   of    an 
amendment  I  was  able  to  attath  to  an  Ap- 
propriations  bill    back    In    1964   which   per- 
mitted private  donations  to  be  mingled  with 
State  funds  In  making  up  the  State's  share 
of  the  program.  Two-thirds  of   the  money 
that  made  this  building  possible  was  pri- 
vately subscribed.  That  Is  a  gratifying  sU- 
tlstic  to  me  because  many  people  back  in 
1964  felt  that  the  Laird  Amendment  would 
not  produce  the  kind  of  results  that  I  am 
proud  today  to  see  embodied  in  the  Mara- 
thon County  Workshop  for  the  Handicapped. 
This    Workshop    was    conceived,    developed, 
and  is  being  operated  by  private  individuals, 
supported  voluntarily  by  the  people  of  this 
County    acting   in    the    American   spirit   of 
nelghborllness. 


One  of  the  things  that  President  Nixon  Is 
trying  to  encourage  and  expand  Is  problem - 
solving  by  voluntary  action  at  the  local  level. 
The  Workshop  Is  an  example  of  this  type  ot 
activity.  We  did  not  wait  for  Washington  to 
get  around  to  providing  this  facility  for  us. 
We  did  not  leave  the  planning  or  its  execu- 
tion to  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  who  live  in  this  section  of  Wiscon- 
sin saw  some  of  our  neighbors  In  need  of 
help,  and  we  acted  to  provide  this  help. 

Tlie  great  social  and  economic  problems 
which  plague  our  Nation  will  not  be  solved 
by  Government  alone.  They  wlU  be  solved 
only  If  the  kind  of  privately-Initiated  and 
privately-directed  cooperative  effort  on  the 
local  level,  represented  by  the  Marathon 
County  Workshop  lor  the  Handicapped,  is 
duplicated,  magnified,  and  Intensified  from 
one  end  of  the  Nation  to  the  other. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Peter  DeSantis 
and  to  all  others  who  have  made  the  Work- 
shop the  success  it  has  become.  I  need  not 
recount  this  success  story  in  detail,  but  let 
me  mention  a  fact  that  gives  one  measure  of 
the  Workshop's  accomplishments.  This 
Workshop  has  been  the  entrance  chamber  to 
productive  lives  for  160  people  so  far.  The 
earning  power  of  these  people  has  increased 
from  zero  to  $500,000.  There  is  no  adequate 
measure  of  the  gain  In  confidence,  satisfac- 
tion, and  self-respect  that  this  transforma- 
tion has  brought  to  these  individuals. 

The  past  accomplishments  of  the  Work- 
shop are,  I  am  sure,  going  to  be  exceeded 
year  after  year.  As  we  dedicate  this  buUding, 
we  wish  for  all  who  deserve  credit  for  bring- 
ing the  Workshop  from  infancy  to  maturity 
long  years  of  fruitful  service  In  the  future. 


EUROPEANS  VIEW  SALT  TALKS 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  allies 
in  Western  Europe  are  not  the  least  bit 
nervous  over  the  strategic  arms  limita- 
tions talks  scheduled  to  begin  November 
17  in  Helsinki.  They  seem  to  be  thorough- 
ly confident  their  interests  will  be  pro- 
tected fully  by  U.S.  negotiators. 

The  relaxed  attitude  was  very  evident 
during  the  just  concluded  sessions  in 
Brussels  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly, 
and  it  was  in  marked  contrast  with  con- 
cern I  had  noted  in  sessions  in  earlier 
years. 

For  the  first  time  German.  Italian, 
and  French  parliamentarians  seemed  to 
be  completely  at  ease  discussing  privately 
the  forthcoming  talks.  In  earlier  years 
they  had  shown  anxiety  about  the  course 
of  bilateral  talks  between  the  super 
powers.  This  was  especially  evident  in 
the  comments  of  German  delegates  who 
said  they  felt  their  government  had  not 
been  treated  with  proper  consideration 
during  the  negotiations  by  the  Johnson 
administration  leading  to  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty.  Italian.  Fi-ench. 
and  British  delegates  had  expressed  sim- 
ilar concern. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  just 
concluded  a  new  confidence  was  clearly 
present.  In  my  view  this  restoration  of 
European  confidence  in  U.S.  negotiators 
stands  as  a  significant  achievement  of 
the  Nixon  administration.  It  results  from 
two  main  factors: 

First.  A  series  of  NATO-wide  private 
consultations  held  earlier  this  year  in 
Brussels  in  preparation  for  the  SALT 
talks.  Oui-  allies  were  impressed  with  the 
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tharoaghDeaa  &nd  candor  of  the  three- 
part  series  of  day-long  diacnassions  which 
were  spaced  ovtr  a  period  of  several 
weeks.  ' 

This  was  a  mtirked  change  from  the 
SALT  talk  consultation  plans  made  by 
the  Johnson  adnilnistration.  I  learned  in 
Brussels  that  onl}r  a  single  3-hour  discus- 
sion had  been  tentatively  scheduled. 

Second.  The  Qaution  with  which  the 
Nixon  administration  has  discussed  both 
publicly  and  privately  the  prospect  of 
SALT  talks.  Th«  rhetoric  has  been  re- 
strained with  notes  of  optimism  care- 
fully balanced  with  caution. 

These  factors  give  substance  the  pledge 
President  Nixon  made  during  his  Febru- 
ary trip  to  Europe,  during  which  he 
promised  close  j  consultation  with  our 
NATO  allies  on  ajll  matters  vital  to  Euro- 
pean security. 


OCTOBER  28  DESIGNATED  AS 
OFFICIAL  "DAY  OF  BREAD* 

(Mr.  SEBET.TTJrs  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SEBELTUp.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  declared  today,  October 
28.  1969,  as  an  jofBcial  "Day  of  Bread" 
and  asked  that  ^11  Americans  Join  with 
other  nations  of|  the  world  in  observing 
this  occasion.     \ 

As  the  representative  from  the  Na- 
tion's leading  wl^eat-producing  area,  the 
"Big  First"  District  of  Kansas,  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  take  part  in 
these  intematioaal  ceremonies. 

This  important  day  is  part  of  an  in- 
ternational obs^vance  of  Harvest  Fes- 
tival Week,  a  worldwide  promotion  of 
greater  intemaiional  cooperation  and 
understanding  w^th  the  Christian  philos- 
ophy of  breaking  bread  together  as  the 
underlying  thenie. 

Wheat  and  whjeat  products,  most  com- 
monly bread,  are  man's  oldest  crop  and 
cultivated  food.}  Wheat  provides  more 
nourishment  forithe  peoples  of  the  world 
than  any  other  food;  it  is  a  basic  staple 
for  almost  a  bijlion  people.  Today,  we 
express  mans  gratitude  for  this  bounty 
and  the  annual  harvest  of  farm  and 
field.  Americans  I  have  good  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  thi4  bounty — an  abundance 
that  has  made  possible  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing unrivaled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

However,  I  thnk  it  is  even  more  sig- 
nificant that  we  observe  this  interna- 
tional theme  of  "breaking  bread  to- 
gether" at  this  particular  time  because, 
as  a  nation,  we  a:  -e  also  seeking  to  achieve 
peace.  Perhaps  o  ar  greatest  tool  for  peace 
is  our  willingness  to  share  our  abundance 
with  those  who  are  less  fortimate. 

The  history  ol  mankind  has  one  main 
theme  of  conceri — man's  search  for  the 
"staff  of  life"  and  personal  freedom.  As 
we  take  part  in  these  international  ac- 
tivities today,  let  us  do  so  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  tounty  of  the  American 
wheat  farmer  m  t  only  provides  the  peo- 
ple of  America  with  bread,  but  also  is 
helping  to  fight  the  war  against  world- 
wide hunger.  L(  t  us  hope  these  efforts 
might  be  continued  and  expanded.  In 
satisfying  man 'si  search  for  the  "staff  of 
life,'"  it  may  wel  be  we  can  also  end  the 
search  for  world  peace. 


TIMES  ATTACK  ON  SENATOR  LONG 
UNINFORMED  AND  UNWARRANTED 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  has  as  its  motto,  "all 
the  news  that's  fit  to  print."  But  if  an 
editorial  blast  in  the  October  24  issue  at 
Louisiana  Senator  Russell  Long  is  any 
example  of  their  reason  or  logic,  that 
slogan  should  be  amended  to  read,  "all 
the  news  that  fits  our  point  of  view." 

They  sniped  at  Senator  Long  for  hav- 
ing worked  to  restore  the  7*'2  percent 
cut  the  House  unwisely  made  in  the  oil 
depletion  allowance.  The  fact  that  the 
Senator's  Finance  CcMnmittee  only  re- 
stored part  of  the  cut  is  referred  to  as 
•'Senator  Long's  defeat." 

The  Times,  lacking  any  honor  itself,  re- 
fuses to  believe  anyone  else  can  have 
any.  To  the  writer  of  this  editorial,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  Senator  Long  has 
fought  to  restore  the  depletion  allowance 
cut  simply  because  his  years  of  represent- 
ing an  oil-producing  State  have  con- 
vinced him  that  the  depletion  allowance 
of  27 '2  percent  is  not  a  tax  loophole  but 
a  legitimate  deduction  rightly  due  the  oil 
industry. 

The  thought  processes  of  the  Times 
are  as  confused  in  this  instance  as  they 
were  when  it  tried  to  convince  their  read- 
ers that  Fidel  Castro  W£is  not  a  Com- 
munist, but  a  simple  agrarian  reformer. 

Senator  Long  represents  Louisiana 
and  he  represents  commonsense  when 
he  defends  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 
With  these  two  as  his  constituents,  he 
cannot  go  wrong. 


ROGERS  ASKS  HOUSE  ARMED 
FORCES  COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTT- 
GATE  DEFENSE  OP  SOUTHEAST 
UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  been  informed  today  that  12  EC- 
121  picket  planes  used  to  patrol  the 
straits  between  Florida  and  Cuba  are 
being  deactivated. 

Bluntly  put,  this  means  that  south 
Florida  and  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
United  States  has  no  proper  and  effec- 
tive defense  against  enemy  invasion  by 
air. 

Not  1  month  ago  a  Cuban  Mlg  pene- 
trated our  defense  system  and  landed  at 
a  military  base.  Two  reasons  were  given: 
The  plane  flew  so  low  that  oiu-  radar 
did  not  pick  it  up  except  briefly,  and 
then  it  was  not  identified;  and  second, 
because  we  had  no  picket  plane  in  the 
air  to  act  as  visual  support  to  the  Inade- 
quate radar. 

I  wrote  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  asked  for 
an  investigation  into  this  obvious  and  se- 
rious breach  in  our  national  security. 
His  reply  was  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
situation  and  that  the  Armed  Forces 
were  aware  of  the  situation. 


Judging  from  the  announcement  from 
the  Defense  Department,  concerning  the 
cutbacks,  the  Pentagon  does  not  fully 
understand  the  situation.  Without  picket 
planes  In  the  air  to  supplement  the  radar 
system,  Florida  and  the  southeastern 
section  of  the  United  States  are  subject 
to  penetration  by  low-flying  aiicraft  al- 
most at  win. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  is  willing  to  let  the  Cuban 
Mlg  incident  pass  by  without  an  investi- 
gation. The  incident  is  obvious  proof  that 
Florida  and  the  southeast,  although 
situated  geographically  only  90  miles 
from  an  imf riendly  pwwer,  represents  the 
weakest  link  in  our  national  defense  sys- 
tem. 

I  am  again  requesting  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  to  investigate  this  situa- 
tion. 

The  Defense  Department  is  well  aware 
that  planes  can  fly  under  our  radar  into 
Florida.  I  cannot  comprehoad  the  appar- 
ent elimination  of  picket  planes  for 
Florida. 

I  have  stated  previously  that  industry 
has  developed  radar  that  is  capable  of 
tracking  a  Mig  or  a  Mig-sized  rocket  at 
takeoff  from  Havana.  The  cost  of  instal- 
lation of  this  radar  would  be  approxi- 
mately $3  million. 

Unless  this  advanced  radar  is  installed 
to  replace  the  picket  planes,  I  intend  to 
personally  appeal  to  the  President.  For 
without  air  surveillance  supplementing 
our  radar,  or  without  an  advanced  radar 
system,  tlae  United  States  is  not  properly 
prepared  to  defend  against  an  air  inva- 
sion from  the  Caribbean  or  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 


THE    DESTRUCTION    OF    "AMERICA 
THE  BEAUTIFUL" 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  No- 
vember 4,  1969,  issue  of  Look  magazine 
has  several  articles  dealing  with  the  de- 
struction of  "America  the  Beautiful." 

One  of  the  most  poignant  essays  is 
entitled  "Why  Must  They  Die?"  and  was 
written  by  a  9-year-old  girl,  Lillie  Leon- 
ard. Lillie  tells  of  the  senseless  slaughter 
of  baby  seals  in  Canada  and  Alaska,  the 
possible  extinction  of  the  bald  eagle  as 
a  result  of  DDT,  the  himting  of  polar 
bears  from  airplanes,  the  poaching  of 
alligators,  the  poisoning  of  the  kit  fox, 
and  again  the  result  of  DDT  on  brown 
pelicans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  in  responsible 
positions  have  known  that  these  things 
have  been  going  on  for  years.  But  some- 
times it  takes  the  honesty  and  percep- 
tion of  a  child's  eye  to  truly  see  the  hor- 
ror and  danger  involved. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  not  only 
to  read  this  article  but  to  think  about  it. 
It  is  not  a  very  pretty  thought. 

The  article  follows: 
A  LiTTLr  Girl  Asks  "Why  Must  They  Die?" 
(By  LlUle  Leonard) 

Every  spring  this  happens  in  Canada  and 
in  Alaska  also,  when  the  seals  are  first  born 
and  the  mothers  are  nursing  them  on  the 
Ice.  One  of  the  hunters  has  Just  killed  a 
baby  and  the  mother  has  come  after  him. 
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and  he's  pulled  out  a  knUe.  Then  he  starts 
running.  On  the  right,  It's  a  picture  of  the 
baby  seal  that's  Just  been  killed  and  skinned 
and  the  mother  Is  looking  at  It.  At  a  mu- 
seum, I  saw  some  seal  skins  on  the  wall.  But 
It  sure  is  horrible  to  see  the  real  baby  killed 
and  Just  lying  on  the  ice.  It  would  be  good 
if  the  baby  seals  could  swim  beca\ise  then 
they  could  get  away  and  not  many  would 
be  caught.  This  way  is  much  too  unfair.  I 
know  the  mother  feels  sad,  because  what  if 
a  man  came  along  and  killed  your  baby  and 
skinned  it  also  and  left  it  there  for  you  to 
look  at?  When  I  first  saw  this  picture,  I 
thought  it  was  the  worst  thing  I  had  ever 
seen.  I  started  to  cry  also,  and  my  friend 
Becky  cried  too. 

We  talked  about  it  should  be  illegal,  and 
wished  that  the  mothers  would  catch  the 
hunters   and   bite   them   hard.   But  that  is 
cruel,  too,  and  there's  enough  of  that  in  the 
world.  Another  bad  thing  about  the  world 
is  that  many,  many  animals  are  becoming 
extinct,  and  here  are  five  of  those  animals  on 
this  page.   [Photos  not  printed  In  Record.) 
The  bald  eagle  is  becoming  extinct  mostly 
because  of  DDT.  It  lives  near  seas  and  bays 
and  eats  a  lot  of  fish.  Well,  the  DDT  is  used 
for  spraying  mosqultos  and  little  bugs.  It 
gets  into  the  water  and  what  happens  Is  it 
gets  into  the  plankton  and  the  copepods  eat 
the  plankton  and  the  small  fish  eat  the  cope- 
pods  and  the  large  fish  eat  the  small  flsh 
and  the  eagle  eats  the  large  fish  and,  each 
time,  the  DDT  is  multiplied  by  20.  My  friend 
Seth's    father    [ecologist    Sterling    Bunnell  1 
explained   this  to  me — how  the  bald  eagle 
gets  so  much  DDT.  Once  he  gets  it,  the  eagle 
is  In  for  it.  He  may  even  go  into  convulsions. 
But  the  main  problem  is  that  the  eggs  break 
or  wont  hatch  or  the  babies  don't  survive. 
I  love  that  bird.  It's  my  favorite  one.  Now, 
the  polar  bear  Is  being  wiped  out  because 
It  has  no  place  to  hide  when  hunters  come  In 
airplanes.  It's  Just  another  way  of  being  un- 
fair to  animals. 

I  saw  a  stuffed  polar  bear  at  a  car  dealer's, 
and  I  don't  think  the  man  who  shot  it  is 
anything  brave — just  another  talk-a-lot  car 
dealer.  The  alligator  is  my  favorite  animal, 
and  it's  becoming  extinct  because  of  poach- 
ers. I've  seen  on  TV  men  poaching  them,  and 
It's  a  lot  like  the  seals.  Alligator  skin  is  a 
'  fine  thing  for  bags  and  shoes  and  purses.  I 
want  to  tell  everybody  to  stop  buying  alli- 
gator skin  so  the  poaching  will  stop.  The 
problem  with  the  kit  fox  is  that  people  put 
out  poison  mostly  for  rodents  and  also  for 
coyotes,  and  the  kit  fox  eats  it  because  he 
Is  not  a  suspicious  animal.  He  is  a  graceful, 
cute  little  fox  who  is  very,  very  useful  and 
who  eats  rodents.  The  poison  Is  bad,  and  the 
animal  may  have  to  suffer  20  days  before  he 
dies.  The  brown  pelican  has  mainly  the 
same  problem  as  the  bald  eagle,  because  its 
eggs  are  getting  too  thin  and  won't  hatch. 
They  aren't  spraying  DDT  where  the  pelican 
lives  but  Seth's  father  says  the  whole  ocean 
IB  getting  polluted  with  DDT  that  comes 
from  the  farms  on  the  rivers. 

This  Is  a  warning  to  all  life  because  it 
means  the  DDT  will  be  soon  killing  many 
fish  and  birds  and  animals  and  people  too.  I 
wish  somehow  all  this  could  stop,  but  I 
don't  really  think  It  will. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  NOVEMBER  3 
ADDRESS 


(Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  noted  In  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  that  President  Nixon 
will,  today  and  tomorrow,  remove  his 
coat  as  the  Nation's  leader  and  tempo- 
rarily replace  it  with  the  mantle  of  leader 
of  the  Republican  Party. 


The  President  is  to  speak  this  evening 
In  Virginia  and  again  tomorrow  in  New 
Jersey  in  behalf  of  Republican  guber- 
natorial candidates. 

This  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  only  proper  but  desirable. 
The  issues  and  problems  which  face  the 
country  should  be  discussed  at  appro- 
priate times  in  constructive  political 
terms  before  the  people.  These  elections 
are  an  appropriate  time  and  there  is  no 
better  spokesman  for  his  party  and  its 
candidates  than  President  Nixon. 

However,  there  should  be  no  confusion 
as  to  when  President  Nixon  or  any  Pres- 
ident is  speaking  as  a  spokesman  for  a 
partisan  point  of  view  and  when  he 
speaks  to  the  people  as  a  Nation  and  as 
their  President. 

While  no  such  confusion  exists  in  con- 
nection with  the  President's  political 
schedule  over  the  next  2  days,  there  is 
a  growing  concern  over  the  potential 
political  implications  of  his  upcoming 
November  3  address  to  the  Nation  on 
Vietnam. 

As  I  stated  on  tliis  floor  last  week,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  timing  of  the  Presi- 
dent's talk  is  particularly  inappropriate 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  following  day 
general  elections  are  to  be  held  in  several 
States  and  Vietnam  is  an  issue  to  a  degree 
in  almost  every  one  of  them. 

This  is  no  hastily  announced  address 
by  the  President  caused  by  some  late 
development  of  national  importance  such 
as  the  address  to  the  Nation  given  by  the 
late  President  Kennedy  during  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis. 

Nor  is  it  to  outline  some  legislative 
program  which  had  been  earlier  prom- 
ised, such  as  the  President's  message  on 
welfare  reform. 

The  announcement  of  the  November  3 
talk  came  quickly  upon  the  heels  of  the 
Vietnam  moratorium  which  had  such  an 
impact  on  the  Nation.  This  was  more 
than  2  weeks  ago. 

It  seems  curious  that  November  3  was 
chosen  at  that  time.  Certainly,  if  the 
President  feels  he  must  report  to  the 
people  or  if  he  has  information  justify- 
ing the  talk,  then  he  had  it  when  the 
date  was  chosen,  and  he  could  have  well 
delivered  his  remarks  by  now. 

When  I  first  commented  on  the  timing 
of  the  address  last  week,  it  was  my  ex- 
pressed view  that  the  choice  of  Novem- 
ber 3  and  the  political  implications  which 
could  be  drawn  from  it  were  simply  an 
oversight  by  the  President's  advisers. 

If  the  talk  is  not  rescheduled  in  the 
light  of  the  political  haze  which  now 
surrounds  it,  then  whatever  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  say  is  going  to  be  measured, 
at  least  in  part,  by  the  political  yard- 
stick. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  most  unfor- 
tunate. Partisanship  is  no  substitute  for 
statesmanship  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  it  would  be  tragic  if  the 
President's  remarks  are  delivered  in  an 
atmosphere  tainted  with  the  suspicion  of 
partisanship. 

It  is  still  not  too  late  to  reschedule  the 
address,  and  I  hope  that  the  President 
will  do  so.  The  President  has  asked  for 
nonpartisan  support  for  his  policy  for 
bringing  peace  to  Vietnam.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  people  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  in  carrying  out  these  pol- 


icies the  President  would  make  every 
effort  to  avoid  any  possible  hint  of  mak- 
ing the  war  an  issue  or  instnunent  for 
political  gain. 


MERCHANT  MARINE  SPEECH 

(Mr.  SCHADEBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  program  for  revitalizing  our 
merchant  marine  must  not  be  lost  in  a 
fog  of  indecision  or  delay.  Our  merchant 
fleet  has  already  dropped  from  flrst  place 
on  the  high  seas  at  the  close  of  World 
War  II  down  to  sixth  place. 

It  has  become  the  American  way — to 
let  our  merchant  fleet  go  to  pot  with 
hulks  rotting  away,  some  mothballed  and 
some  just  abandoned.  No  replacements 
worth  mentioning  have  been  made  in 
years. 

We  need  our  merchant  marine  in  time 
of  peace,  for  shipping  is  an  important 
part  of  a  nation's  total  prosperity. 

We  need  a  strong  merchant  marine 
even  more,  for  national  defense  security. 
Surely  we  liave  not  forgotten  what  hap- 
pened at  the  start  of  World  War  n,  when 
we  did  not  have  a  merchant  fleet  worthy 
of  the  name. 

In  case  some  of  our  younger  colleagues 
do  not  know,  we  were  so  hard  up  for 
ships  to  move  men  and  supplies  we  re- 
sorted to  using  old,  wornout  exoirsion 
ships  as  troop  carriers  and  fishing  trawl- 
ers and  private  yachts  as  escort  vessels. 
We  even  sent  our  men  out  in  these  buck- 
ets on  that  sea -hell  of  a  nm  to  Mur- 
mansk and  back. 

Many  didn't  make  it — not  because  they 
were  sunk  by  U-boats,  but  because  they 
were  too  old  and  slow — some  were  so 
top-heavy  they  just  capsized. 

Hog  Island  freighters  of  a  sea-genera- 
tion further  back  than  World  War  II 
were  pressed  into  service.  Some  of  our 
ships  at  that  time  were  so  unseaworthy 
that  the  standing  joke  was: 

We'll  get  there  Just  as  long  aa  the  worms 
or  teredos  in  her  bottom  keep  on  holding 
hands  so  she'll  stay  together. 

Thanks  to  the  Liberty  and  Victory 
ships  we  built  a  merchant  fieet  in  record 
time.  But  these  vessels  were  never  meant 
to  last  for  years.  They  were  only  stop- 
gap ships  but  they  did  their  job,  heroical- 
ly and  well— just  like  the  men  who  made 
up  the  crews. 

But  they  have  long  become  obsolete. 
The  United  States  again,  following  his- 
tory's cycle,  fell  back  so  far  as  a  merchant 
marine  power  is  concerned.  We  now  trail 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  Russia,  Liberia, 
and  Norway — a  sad  sixth. 

The  cry  has  always  been  that  cargoes 
can  be  shipped  cheaper  when  not  in  ves- 
sels under  the  American  fiag.  Cheaper, 
at  the  time,  perhaps,  but  not  in  the  long 
run.  It  is  false  economy  to  think  that  we 
can  use  foreign  bottoms  to  ship  our  goods 
because  in  doing  so  we  are  sacrificing  our 
merchant  ships  and  merchant  mariners. 
And  if  the  time  comes  again  when  we 
need  a  merchant  fleet  in  a  hurry,  if  we 
have  another  full  scale  war — and  God 
help  us  if  we  do — we  will  not  have  the 
time  to  build  a  new  merchant  fleet  again. 
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The  Germanfe  stopped  at  Dunkirk — and 
the  Japanese  did  not  follow  up  their  first 
strike  at  Pea»-1  Harbor.  That  gave  us 
time,  then.  Pfecious  little  time  it  was, 
but  it  was  timJB  enough  to  build  that  re- 
markable fleet  of  Liberties,  Victories,  and 
the  others — fast  bottoms  for  fast  work. 
With  them  we  kept  our  freedom. 

Now,  the  Piesident  has  proposed  that 
we  take  a  gra<  ual  and  sensible  course  in 
rebuilding  our  Merchant  Marine.  As  he 
put  it.  to  "replace  the  drift  and  neglect 
of  recent  years  and  restore  this  country 
to  a  proud  position  in  the  shipping  lanes 
of  the  world." 

Three-f ourt  is  of  our  merchant  vessels 
are  at  least  2)  years  old  and  if  things 
continue  the  't-ay  they  are  going,  much 
of  our  present  fleet  will  have  to  be 
scrapped. 

Both  Government  and  industry  share 
the  blame  for  this  lag  in  shipping  and 
both  must  now  make  an  efifo*t  to  correct 
it  or  we  will  al  go  down  the  drain,  as  far 
as  shipping  is  i  oncerned. 

President  Nixon's  new  program  is  a 
long-range  on^  t,  to  build  300  vessels  in  10 
years.  ~ 

One  of  the  first  steps  to  cut  down 
building  costs,  as  suggested,  would  be  to 
standardize  design.  That  was  done  in 
earlier  wars — i  is  witness  the  Hog  Island- 
ers and  the  Liierties. 

Another  pro  Dosal  is  to  pay  subsidies  to 
shipbuilders,  r  ither  than  ship  operators, 
as  at  present.  That  direct  payment 
should  encourage  building  by  improving 
designs  and  ii  other  ways  minimizing 
costs. 

In  the  matte  r  of  insurance  the  Federal 
Government  v  ould  insure  shipping  pol- 
icies in  much  ;he  manner  that  GI  loans 
are  guarantee(  I. 

The  probleri  of  wages  for  merchant 
marines  can  b  ;  met  with  a  proposal  sug- 
gested by  the  President. 

The  new  approach  is  not  to  have  the 
taxpayers  par  the  difference  between 
what  American  sailors  get  and  foreign 
merchant  mariners  get.  but  the  Govern- 
ment would  cc  mpare  foreign  wages  with 
prevailing  was  e  levels  in  several  sectors 
of  the  Americin  economy.  Then  a  sub- 
sidy policy  woi  lid  be  tied  to  this  level  and 
it  is  hoped  t  lis  would  reduce  subsidy 
costs  and  proi  lote  further  efQciencies. 

Another  im  Dortant  part  of  the  pro- 
gram would  eliminate  the  programs  in 
which  shipowi  lers  pay  back  the  Govern- 
ment for  shipt  uilding  subsidies.  The  new 
plan  would  end  that.  This  money  would 
go  back  into  the  Government  coffers  in 
the  form  of  corporate  taxes. 

The  administration  has  called  on  ev- 
eryone involved,  from  labor  leaders,  mi- 
nority groups,  secretaries  of  chambers  of 
commerce,  shipbuilders,  and  ship  oper- 
ators— everyone  concerned — to  get  to 
work  and  stop  the  scuttling  of  our  mer- 
chant marine.  Let  Congress  join  them  in 
a  new  area  ir  maritime  history;  let  us 
ioin  them  and  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  tJ.king  our  rightful  place  on 
the  ocean  shi  aping  lanes  of  the  world; 
not  in  sixth  pi  ice,  but  at  the  lead,  in  first 
place.  We  weie  there  once. 

The  early  vrealth  of  this  Nation  was 
founded  on  sei  commerce. 

Our  merchant  fleet  is  now  down  to  950 
ships  and  mcst  of  them  are  ready,  or 
nearly  ready  for  retirement.  In  strength, 
as  I  noted,  we  are  sixth  in  the  world — a 


notch  under  the  Soviet  Union  and  Russia 
has  already  embarked  on  a  massive  pro- 
gram to  enlarge  its  merchant  fleet. 

American  ships  carried  nearly  60  per- 
cent of  this  country's  foreign  trade  right 
after  World  War  n  and  now  we  have 
dropped  to  about  6  percent. 

The  leader  of  the  Shipbuilders  Council 
of  America.  Edwin  Hood  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  that — 

Precious  time  has  been  lost  by  previous  Ad- 
ministrations to  contend  with  the  ever-ac- 
celerating obsolescence  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine. 

He  said  the  shipbuilders  would  have 
little  trou'ole  meeting  a  schedule  of  build- 
ing the  programed  30  ships  a  year.  That 
industi-y  turned  out  5,000  ships  in  a 
crash  program  during  World  War  II,  in 
4  years. 

Thus  far  there  has  been  no  objection 
from  the  major  parties  involved.  Mari- 
time leaders,  naturally,  are  reported  to 
be  enthusiastic  about  the  new  program. 

Union  leaders  are  reported  to  have  ex- 
pressed pleasure  about  the  desire  to  do 
something  about  the  merchant  marine 
situation. 

I  strongly  urge  our  favorable  action. 
The  Congress  already  has  evidenced  a  de- 
sire to  help  our  merchant  marine — ship- 
builders and  operators — and  the  unions 
are  for  it — the  Lord  knows  we  need  it,  so, 
as  the  old  shipmaster  used  to  say: 

Let's  set  the  jib  and  get  underway. 

Let  us  follow  President  Nixon's  leader- 
ship on  the  high  seas  without  delay.  Our 
security  demands  it,  our  commonsense 
knows  it. 


SPACE    HOAX    RE'VEALED— EUREKA 
STUDENT    EXPOSES    RUSSIANS 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  17-year-»ld  student,  Ronald  Titus  of 
Eureka.  Calif.,  has  discovered  that  a 
news  photo  issued  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion to  explain  their  triple-spaceship  mis- 
sion earlier  this  month  is  actually  from 
an  American  space  company's  1962 
magazine  advertisement. 

To  tell  the  story  of  this  yoimg  man's 
studied  observations  and  ultimate  dis- 
covery. I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  a  front-page  story  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  23  edition  of  the 
Eureka,   Calif.,   Times-Standard. 

Certainly,  this  young  space  enthusiast 
has  proven  once  again  that  it  is  great 
to  live  in  a  country  which  has  the  cour- 
age and  honesty  to  visually  portray  its 
space  efforts  on  live  television,  regard- 
less of  the  consequences,  for  the  entire 
world  to  see. 

The  article  follows: 
[From   the  Times-Standard.   Oct.   23,    1969] 
BiTREKA   Student    Exposes    Russians:    Space 

Hoax  Revealed — Orbit   Photo  Prom   U.S. 

Ad 

There  are  going  to  be  some  red  faces  in  the 
Russian  space  laboratories  today,  all  because 
of  17-year-old  Ronald  Titus  of  Etireka. 

Titus  has  exposed  what  must  be  the 
strangest  event  of  all  time  in  the  Russlan- 
TJ.S.  space  race. 

The  Eureka  High  School  senior  discovered 
that  the  drawing  used  by  the  Soviet  Union 


to  explain  its  three-spaceship  orbit  of  last 
week  is  exactly  the  same  drawing  which  ap- 
peared in  a  1962  advertisement  by  a  U.S. 
company,  published  in  Scientific  American 
magazine. 

There  is  no  question  about  It.  The  draw- 
ings are  nearly  identical,  even  to  the  shad- 
ing. The  Russians  added  some  labels  on  the 
various  components  of  the  space  spectacu- 
lar, and  for  some  reason  eliminated  part  of 
the  picture  showing  a  scientist  walking 
through  a  door  inside  their  "space  plat- 
form." 

Other  than  that,  the  pictures  are  the  same: 
perspective,   shading,  detail — everything. 

IN    SPACE    AD 

Tlie  original  picture  appeared  on  page  91 
of  the  February,  1962  edition  of  Scientific 
American,  a  decidedly  non-Communist  pub- 
lication. The  advertisement  is  for  the  Sperry 
Co.  of  Great  Neck,  N.Y..  and  promotes  the 
firm's  Orbital  Launch  Operations. 

Titus,  who  is  interested  in  space  happen- 
ings and  saves  all  his  newspapers  dealing 
with  them,  spent  noon  hour  of  Oct.  21  glanc- 
ing at  this  particular  copy  of  Scientific 
American.  He  stopped  at  the  Sperry  ad,  and 
thought  it  looked  familiar,  so  he  took  the 
magazine  home  and  compared  it  to  page  1 
of  the  Oct.  13  Times-Standard.  Acting  on 
the  advice  of  teacher  Ellis  Williamson,  he 
brought  the  evidence  of  his  strange  find  into 
the  newspaper  office. 

"I  thought  it  was  funny  that  the  Russians 
would  use  a  picture  from  an  American  com- 
pany." Titus  said.  "I  don't  know  how  they 
got  it.  though.  I  doubt  that  they  have  spe- 
cial spies  to  get  pictures  from  magazines." 

PICTURE   FROM   TABS 

The  Russian  photo  was  carried  on  the 
United  Press  International  Unlfax  photo  net- 
work when  the  Russians  announced  their 
triple-orbit  event.  It  was  supplied  by  Tass. 
the  Russian  news  agency,  according  to  UPI. 

The  Sperry  ad  in  Scientific  American  was 
almost  a  preview  of  the  mission.  It  said,  in 
part.  "Orbital  Launch  Operations  will  call  for 
the  highest  system  capabilities  the  nation 
can  muster,  in  virtually  every  technology 
known. 

"A  space  station  must  be  orbited,  piece  by 
piece,  with  crews  and  their  subsistence  com- 
plex to  assemble  and  man  it — followed  by  a 
scientific  laboratory  that  will  become  the 
launch  facility  in  orbit,  where  the  parts  of 
the  orbital  launch  vehicle  then  will  be 
assembled." 

According  to  Associated  Press  on  Oct.  13. 
"The  Yugoslav  news  agency  Tanjug,  known 
for  its  reliable  informants  in  Moscow,  re- 
ported a  total  of  seven  cosmonauts  will  con- 
struct a  space  platform  that  will  be  used 
OS  an  orbiting  laboratory  and  possibly  as  a 
launching  pad  for  deep  space  probes  .  .  . 
The  informants  also  have  hinted  that  a 
permanent  platform  in  orbit  would  be  visited 
periodically  to  check  scientific  Instruments 
or  to  station  a  crew  aboard  for  a  time." 

SOME   QUESTIONS 

Many  questions  could  be  asked  about  Titus' 
discovery.  How  did  the  Scientific  American 
drawing  make  its  way  Into  Russian  space 
files,  to  be  pulled  out  seven  years  later?  Why 
was  the  drawing  used  at  all.  unless  the  Rus- 
sians believed  the  "coincidence"  would  go 
unnoticed?  Does  the  .Sperry  Company  have 
any  inside  knowledge? 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  question, 
however,  is  on  the  entire  truth  of  the  Rus- 
sian space  reports. 

Were  they  really  up  there  at  all? 


CONVERSION  OP  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENT INTO  GOVERNMENT- 
OWNED  CORPORATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  re- 
marks on  Monday,  I  warned  that  Mem- 
bers could  expect  a  massive,  weU- 
flnanced  propaganda  campaign  in  sup- 
port of  conversion  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment into  a  Government-owned 
corporation. 

That  campaign  is  now  imderway,  led 
by  the  Citizens  Committee  for  Postal 
Reform.  Inc.,  with  a  bankroll  of  more 
than  $180,000.  Apparently  the  commit- 
tee feels  that  with  money  and  pressure, 
the  decision  of  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  rejecting  the 
corporation  idea  can  be  reversed. 

Sponsors  of  this  lobbying  group,  of 
course,  have  every  right  to  their  opinion, 
but  I  am  one  member  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  who  deeply 
resents  the  tactics  they  are  using.  Let 
me  quote  briefly  from  the  committees 
newsletter  of  October  23,  1969: 

The  enemies  of  true  postal  reorganization 
have  begun  to  trot  out  their  piecemeal  and 
inadequate  Post  Office  Department  bills  un- 
der the  banner  of  "total  reform." 


I  challenge  the  author  of  that  state- 
ment to  step  forward  and  accuse  me  to 
my  face  of  being  an  "enemy  of  true 
postal  reorganization"  and  interested 
only  in  "piecemeal  and  inadequate"  re- 
forms in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

At  another  point  in  the  committee's 
newsletter,  certain  remarks  are  attrib- 
uted to  the  committee's  cochairmen, 
former  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien  and  former  Senator  Thruston  B. 
Morton;  remarks  which  represent  a  scur- 
rilous attack  against  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Dulski),  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee.  I  quote  from  the  news- 
letter: 

They  (O'Brien  and  Morton)  criticized  a 
half-hearted  measure  (H.R.  4)  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski  as  "an 
example  of  pseudo-reform  masquerading  un- 
der the  name  of  the  genuine  article." 

This  is  completely  inaccurate  and  un- 
called for.  Having  participated  in  virtu- 
ally every  session  of  our  committee  in  the 
consideration  of  postal  reform  legisla- 
tion, starting  in  April.  I  can  say  without 
hesitation  that  no  person  in  or  out  of 
Congress  is  more  interested  in  postal  re- 
form than  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Both  Mr.  Dulski  and  I  seek  meaning- 
ful postal  reform,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  our  committee  is  making 
progress  toward  that  goal,  despite  the 
vicious  propaganda  campaign  being 
waged  by  the  so-called  citizens  commit- 
tee. 

Moreover,  the  question  immediately 
arises  as  to  why  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral O'Brien  did  not  seek  postal  reform 
legislation  when  he  was  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. The  record  shows  that  he  appointed 
a  "task  force"  to  study  the  subject  in 
1966.  This  "task  force"  reported  to  him 
early  in  1967  and  he  immediately 
stamped  a  "confidential"  label  on  the 
report. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  was  that 
the  report  held  that  a  basic  reform 
should  be  to  get  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment out  of  politics.  Although  he  had 
ample  time  to  put  a  meaningful  reform 
bill  before  Congress,  O'Brien,  as  Post- 


master General,  was  apparenUy  too 
busy  giving  political  advice  to  President 
Johnson  and  in»mersing  the  Department 
in  politics.  ^    . 

Now,  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  he  has 
the  effrontery  to  castigate  those  who 
are  attempting  to  do  what  he  left  un- 
done. .^^     , 

Reading  on  in  the  citizens  committee  s 
newsletter,  we  find  this: 

It  (H.R.  4)  doesn't  take  the  post  office  out 
of  partisan  politics. 

In  its  present  form,  I  can  report  that 
HR  4  does  take  the  postal  service  out 
of  partisan  poUtics  by  reason  of  an 
amendment  offered  by  me  which  the 
committee  adopted. 

Despite  an  unspent  nest  egg  of  $182,- 
816  89  available  to  the  citizens  com- 
mittee on  October  1,  the  newsletter  has 
the  unmitigated  gall  to  seek  even  more 
money  from  ar.  vmsuspecting  public  in 
an  appeal  under  the  heading  "DoUars 
for  Progress." 

I  urge  citizens  to  reject  this  appeal, 
for  dollars  to  a  high-powered  lobbying 
outfit  will  not  buy  good  postal  reform 
legislation.  I  also  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reject  the  pressures  which  will  be  ap- 
plied as  the  result  of  the  citizens  com- 
mittee's unfair  propaganda  tactics. 

Then  let  us  get  on  with  the  job  of 
writing  meaningful  postal  reform  legis- 
lation. 


CRIME:    THE    PROBLEM    AND    THE 
RESPONSE  OF  GOVERNMENT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Matsunaga).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Edwards)  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. ,  ^ 
(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  various  governmental 
bodies— Federal,  State,  and  local— are 
entrusted  with  one  of  the  most  basic 
responsibilities  of  government:  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  the  citizens.  In 
recent  years,  due  to  various  problems, 
and  a  lack  of  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  former  administration,  crime  is 
rampant.  In  many  areas  the  average 
citizen  no  longer  feels  safe  to  walk  the 
streets,  leave  his  property  unattended.  . 
or  even,  at  times,  go  to  sleep.  A  vast  ar- 
ray of  safeguards  and  a  constant  vigi- 
lance must  be  maintained  to  feel  at  least 
moderately  secure.  Yet  this  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  the  individual  will  be  free  from 
harm  or  loss. 

The  crime  problem  has  outstripped 
the  resources  available  to  the  various 
governments  to  fight  it.  What  is  now 
needed  is  a  nationtd  commitment  to 
fight  crime.  On  the  national  level  a 
strong  effort  to  curUil  and  eventually 
eliminate  the  growing  menace  of  or- 
ganized crime  can  only  be  initiated  by 
forceful  Federal  action.  On  the  State 
and  local  level,  the  very  personal  threat 
to  the  safety  and  security  of  every  citi- 
zen and  his  property  must  be  met  by  in- 
creased effectiveness  of  the  local  law  en- 
forcement officer  and  of  the  tools  which 
he  has  available  to  fight  crime.  In  many 


cases,  assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  developing  programs,  es- 
tablishing new  procedures  and  tools,  and 
correcting  deficiencies  in  Federal  law 
is  urgently  needed. 

In  1967,  I  criticized  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration for  failure  to  meet  the  crime 
problem  head  on.  At  that  time  I  listed 
five  areas  in  which  the  Government  was 
remiss.  They  were: 

First,  the  reduction  of  the  activities 
of  the  Justice  Department's  Organized 
Crime  and  Racketeering  Section; 

Second,  failure  of  the  administration 
to  reveal  vital  information  regarding  the 
activities  of  organized  crime; 

Third,  Supreme  Court  decisions  that 
made  law  entorcement  more  difficult, 
and  failure  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion to  be  concerned  about  this  situa- 
tion; ^    . 

Fourth,  failure  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration to  act  on  the  National  Crime 
Commission  recommendations;  and 

Fifth,  the  attitude  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration to  sweep  the  whole  prob- 
lem under  the  rug  in  hopes  that  it  might 

go  away. 

At  the  same  time  I  made  several  rec- 
ommendations that  I  felt  would  be  major 
steps  toward  solving  the  crime  problem. 
They  were: 

First,  intensified  operations  of  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  and  Racketeering  Section 
of  the  Justice  Department; 

Second,  improved  collection  and 
greater  use  of  criminal  intelligence  by 
law  enforcement  offices  around  the  comi- 

try: 

Third,  establishment  of  a  permanent 
joint  congressional  committee  on  orga- 
nized crime  to  provide  continuing  con- 
gressional action  in  this  area;  the  com- 
mittee also  would  be  charged  with  mak- 
ing recommendations  to  update  and 
make  uniform  the  Criminal  Code; 

Fourth,  greater  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  Justice  Department  in  actually  en- 
forcing the  law ;  and 

Fifth,  use  of  wiretapping  to  the  great- 
est advantage  under  existing  guidelines 
and  proper  and  strict  controls. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  useful  to  evaluate 
the  actions  of  the  Nixon  administration 
to  date  in  the  light  of  my  criticisms  and 
recommendations  as  just  outlined. 

First    the   Nixon   administration   has 
stepped  up  the  activity  of   the  Justice 
Department's     Organised     Crime     and 
Racketeering  Section  in  accordance  with 
my  recommendations  in  1967,  thus  re- 
versing the  Johnson  administration  pol- 
icy   But  the  Nixon  administration  has 
gone  a  step  further.  A  special  Federal- 
State  racket  squad  was  established  in 
New  York  City,  where  five  of  the  23  Cosa 
Nostra  families  operate.  In  this  highly- 
concentrated  organized  crime  area,  co- 
operation   among    Federal,    State,    and 
local  officials  is  the  only  hope  for  over- 
coming the  syndicate  operations.  In  ad- 
dition, the  President  has  authorized  the 
establishment  of  20  Federal  racketeenng 
field  offices  across  the  Nation.  This  is  the 
kind  of  national  commitment  needed  to 
meet  the  vast  threat  of  the  organized 
crime  syndicate  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Second,  the  Attorney  General's  office 
has  begun  a  program  through  which 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  person- 
nel can  exchange  information  on  the 
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most  effective  t{u:tics  for  flghting  orga- 
nized crime  onj  the  local  level.  In  addi- 
tion, a  computerized  organized  crime  in- 
telligence system  is  being  developed  to 
house  detailed  I  information  on  the  per- 
sonalities and!  activities  of  organized 
crime  nationally.  It  is  hop>ed  that  this 
system  will  serjve  as  a  model  for  similar 
State  intelligence  banks. 

Third,  Attorney  General  Mitchell  has 
said  on  numerc  us  occasions  that  his  De- 
partment will  lieflnitely  enforce  the  law 
of  the  land.  To  cite  just  a  few  examples, 
Operation  Intercept  has  been  most  suc- 
ce.ssful  in  curtiiling  the  inflow  of  dan- 
gerous drugs  iito  the  country,  and  the 
recent  Federal  State,  and  local  cooper- 
ative effort  in  the  Wasliington  area 
which  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  some  40 
persons  on  naicotics  charges  is  a  hope- 
ful sign  of  siriilar  future  results. 

Fourth,  the  President  has  authorized 
the  Attorney  G  eneral  to  use  wiretapping 
with  proper  safeguards  to  monitor  the 
activities  of  oi  ganized  racketeers.  This 
will  be  an  important  tool  in  catching 
the  higher-ups  of  the  criminal  world. 

Of  my  five  lecommendations  in  1967, 
four  were  witl  in  the  realm  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  President  Nixon  has  acted 
favorably  on  these.  He  has  shown  a 
keen  understanding  of  the  crime  prob- 
lem and  is  pui  ting  this  knowledge  into 
action. 

He  has  called  crime  the  major  domestic 
crisis  and  has  ndicated  his  every  inten- 
tion of  doing  something  about  it.  But 
better  than  jujt  a  lot  of  words,  he  has 
taken  what  aclion  he  could  under  exist- 
ing legislation  and  made  substantial  pro- 
posals to  Congress  to  take  even  greater 
action  against  :rime. 

Now  Congreis  must  enact  these  pro- 
posals and  provide  the  funds  necessary 
to  implement  I  hem  in  the  fight  against 
crime.  At  last  v  e  have  had  sound  legisla- 
tion proposed  s  a  tliat  the  spiraling  crime 
rate  can  be  sto  pped.  Let  us  not  let  these 
important  too  s  in  the  battle  against 
crime  go  unused.  Congress  must  act  now 
and  stop  delaying  this  much  needed 
legislation. 

These  effort;  are  primarily  national 
in  scope  and  lirected  against  the  na- 
tionally organized  crime  syndicates.  What 
is  being  done  and  must  be  done  about  the 
so-called  street  crimes — the  crimes  that 
touch  every bocy  in  a  personal  way?  To 
answer  this,  or  e  must  examine  the  root 
causes  of  such  street  crimes  anc*  the 
catalysts  for  continued  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  criiae  in  this  category.  And 
it  is  here  that  the  interrelation  of  or- 
ganized crime  and  street  crime  can  be 
seerL 

Gambling  and  narcotics  are  the  chief 
sources  of  income  for  the  racketeers, 
and  gambling  a  nd  narcotics  are  the  chief 
reasons  for  mi  eh  of  the  current  street 
crimes.  Much  of  the  serious  crime — 
which  is  conceitrated  in  the  inner  city 
and  slum  areas-  -is  directly  related  to  the 
criminal's  desire  and  outright  need  for 
money.  This  m  ly  be  the  result  of  insuf- 
ficient income  to  meet  a  family's  needs 
or,  as  is  more  ojften  the  case,  may  be  the 
result  of  a  neel  for  money  to  purchase 
drugs  or  pay  gambling  debts.  Much  of  the 
money  poured  into  welfare  programs  is 
tunneled  right  but  of  the  pockets  of  the 
poor  and  into  the  coffers  of  the  under- 


world syndicates  through  numbers  rack- 
ets, gambling  houses,  bookkeeping  oper- 
ations, narcotic  sales,  and  loan  sharking. 
The  poor  are  the  greatest  victims  of  the 
organized  crime  racketeers  and  in  turn 
have  the  highest  incidence  of  criminal 
activity  among  their  groups. 

Thus  in  combination  with  our  efforts  to 
curtail  and  eliminate  organized  crime, 
this  Nation  must  have  a  solid  commit- 
ment to  choke  off  the  sources  of  income 
of  the  racketeer.  And  in  so  doing  much 
of  the  street  crime  will  also  decrease. 

Narcotics  is  perhaps  the  chief  factor  in 
the  rise  in  robbery  and  theft.  These 
crimes  against  property  are  frequently 
accompanied  by  crimes  against  the  per- 
son such  as  assault  and  battery  and  rape. 
Once  hooked  on  hard  drugs  such  as  her- 
oin a  drug  addict  must  come  up  with 
$100  to  $200  or  $300  a  day  to  feed  his 
habit.  Since  the  underworld  fence  will 
pay  only  about  one-tenth  to  one-third  of 
the  value  of  the  stolen  goods,  the  drug 
addict  must  .steal  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  goods  to  buy  his  drug  from  the 
underworld  narcotic  salesman.  On  either 
end  tlie  crime  syndicate  bosses  come  out 
on  top.  And  in  any  case,  the  loser  is  al- 
ways the  taxpayer  who  must  pay  the 
costs  in  increased  law-enforcement  ac- 
tivity and  judicial  proceedings,  the  in- 
sui-ance  purchaser  who  faces  rising  rates, 
and  the  business  operator  who  suffers 
declining  profits. 

Efforts  in  this  area  of  street  crime 
must  be  on  a  national  level  in  some  in- 
stances, but  the  greatest  thrust  must 
come  from  the  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  On  the  national  level 
the  President  has  taken  nimtierous  steps 
to  curtail  the  flow  of  drugs  into  the 
United  States.  The  Departments  of  Jus- 
tice and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
have  offered  assistance  to  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  public  and 
private  organizations  working  on  social 
improvement  projects  in  hopes  of  elim- 
inating the  root  causes  of  drug  addiction 
and  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  urban 
poor.  Many  State  and  local  agencies  are 
actively  pursuing  programs  to  aid  the 
drug  addict  to  kick  his  habit  and  elimi- 
nate the  incidence  of  criminal  repeaters. 

On  the  national  scene,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  put  forth  many  legis- 
lative proposals  to  aid  the  local  law-en- 
forcement officer  to  perform  his  duties 
more  effectively.  Among  them  is  fm-nish- 
ing  technical  assistance  and  financial 
help  in  training  programs,  Federal  aid 
for  State  and  local  public  information 
programs  to  alert  the  average  citizen  to 
ways  he  can  aid  the  law  enforcement  ofiQ- 
cer.  and  fostering  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination between  States  and  between 
communities  to  avoid  costly  duplication 
of  effort  and  expense. 

This  massive  effort  on  the  part  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  authorities  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  and  a  start  toward 
curtailing  and  eventually  eliminating  the 
crime  problem.  But  this  is  not  something 
that  can  be  accomplished  in  1  year  or 
in  one  administration  lifespan.  It  must 
be  a  national  goal  over  many  years  on 
a  level  of  magnitude  equal  or  exceeding 
that  given  the  space  program.  There  can 
be  no  greater  threat  to  a  democracy  than 
the  lack  of  internal  safety.  And  there 
can  be  no  surer  means  of  destroying 


our  country  than  by  failing  to  give  a 
solid  national  commitment  to  the  cur- 
tailing and  eradication  of  crime  in  all 
forms. 

Whether  this  national  commitment  is 
put  into  effect  and  whether  it  is  success- 
ful depends  on  the  Congress.  Under  the 
Democratic  administration  of  recent 
years,  the  Congress,  dominated  by  the 
same  party,  was  loathe  to  get  moving 
on  the  crime  issue.  Now  the  Republican 
administration  has  made  sound  proposals 
to  put  the  brakes  on  the  spiraling  crime 
rate. 

In  the  spirit  of  President  Nixon's  re- 
cent message  to  Congress,  I  would  hope 
that  Congress  will  go  even  further  in  the 
fight  against  crime.  Not  only  should  thi.s 
Congress  give  prompt  consideration  to 
the  many  proposals  to  fight  crime  put 
forth  by  the  Nixon  administration,  but 
Congress  should  also  strengthen  the  law 
and  fill  the  gaps  created  by  various  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  that  have  tied  the 
hands  of  the  law-enforcement  officer. 
Only  Congress  can  act  effectively  and 
provide  the  long-range  answers. 

While  we  still  may  need  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Organized  Crime,  the  Pepper 
ccn.mittee  is  in  fact  filling  some  of  the 
needs  which  prompted  my  original  call  of 
the  joint  committee.  The  Pepper  com- 
mittee is  performing  a  useful  service. 
But  in  the  final  analysis,  we  must  untie 
the  hand  of  the  policeman  so  that  he  can 
apprehend  the  criminal.  Our  judicial 
system  has  made  it  rather  tough  on  the 
policeman  to  do  his  job.  The  result  is 
that  criminals  go  free  because  of  minor 
technicalities  in  procedure,  or,  often  they 
are  released  on  bail  only  to  commit  nu- 
merous crimes  before  ever  coming  to 
trial. 

If  there  is  to  be  improvement  in  our 
judicial  criminal  procedures,  legislation 
must  be  enacted  to  speed  up  the  time  it 
takes  to  bring  a  criminal  to  trial.  This 
may  call  for  action  on  the  Federal  and 
State  level  to  revamp  outmoded  criminal 
court  procedures  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  judges  trying  cases.  Much  leg- 
islation has  been  introduced  to  bring 
about  these  reforms.  But  Congress  must 
take  action  on  these  bills.  They  do  not 
serve  any  purpose  sitting  in  the  file 
drawer  of  the  committee. 

The  rise  in  crime  can  be  stopped.  The 
criminal  can  be  eliminated.  But  the  re- 
sponsibility for  such  tasks  is  not  one 
m.an's  alone.  Rather  it  calls  for  a  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Congress,  the  State,  and  lo- 
cal legislative  bodies  and  every  citizen 
interested  in  making  the  streets  safe 
for  his  children.  We  must  once  again  be 
able  to  feel  secure  in  our  homes  and 
communities.  These  t&sks  are  not  in- 
surmountable, but  they  require  a  na- 
tional commitment  on  the  part  of  each 
and  every  American.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  act  now. 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  29  and  for  several  hours  on 
October  9, 1  was  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness and  unable  to  be  present  on  the 


floor.  I  would  like  the  Record  to  show 
that  had  I  been  present  at  those  times  I 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  House  Res- 
olution 556,  extending  authority  to  set 
interest  rates  on  mortgages  to  veterans; 
House  Resolution  555,  creating  jomt  la- 
bor-management trust  funds  for  schol- 
arships and  child  care  centers;  and  H.R. 
7737  the  Educational  Television  and  Ra- 
dio Amendments  of  1969:  and  against  the 
recommittal  of  H.R.  7737. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  HOPE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  Hosmer)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  s 
most  durable  and  beloved  comedian.  Bob 
Hope,  will  depart  soon  for  his  annual 
Christmas  tour  of  American  military 
bases  around  the  world.  This  year,  his 
journey  will  take  liim  first  to  Europe  and 
then  to  South  Vietnam  and  the  Far  East. 
But  before  he  leaves,  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Long  Beach  and  the  State  of 
California  will  pay  tribute  to  this  great 
American  with  a  huge  testimonial  din- 
ner on  Thursday,  November  13. 

At  the  dinner.  Bob  will  be  presented 
with  the  -DELBA"  Award,  presented 
annually  by  the  Downtown  Long  Beach 
Associates,  one  of  the  city's  outstanding 
business  organizations.  The  city  itself, 
the  State,  and  other  national  and  local 
leaders  will  join  in  this  tribute  to  Cali- 
fornia's favorite  adopted  son. 

In  the  past,  the  DELBA  award  has 
gone  to  Danny  Thomas,  Jimmy  Durante, 
John  Wayne,  and  others— 21  in  all— who 
have  made  outstanding  contributions 
through  their  talents  to  our  way  of  life. 
When  Bob  Hope's  name  is  added  to  the 
rolls  of  the  winners,  the  DELBA  award 
certainly  will  take  on  added  significance. 
The  testimonial  also  will  include  keys 
to  the  city  of  Long  Beach,  which  will  be 
presented  to  Bob  by  Mayor  Edwin  Wade; 
a  citation  from  the  State  legislature; 
and  another,  most  unique  tribute.  The 
first  suite  in  the  new  Queen  Mary  Hotel 
being  constructed  aboard  that  famous 
ship  now  permanently  located  in  Long 
Beach  Harbor  will  be  named  the  'Bob 
Hope  Suite."  Subsequent  suites  will  be 
named  for  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  King 
Edward  VIII.  and  others. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  for  Long  Beach 
to  repay  some  of  the  kindness  which  Bob 
has  so  generously  showered  on  the  city 
for  so  many  years.  Only  three  times  since 
1948  has  Bob  not  gone  overseas  at  Christ- 
mas time  to  entertain  American  service- 
men. On  those  occasions — Christmas 
Day  1951,  1952,  and  1953— he  entertained 
patients  at  the  Long  Beach  Veterans 
Hospital. 

Bob  certainly  has  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  success  in  his  profession.  He  now 
claims  he  only  does  the  things  he  enjoys 
doing.  Judging  from  that,  I  would  say 
there  apparently  is  nothing  he  doesn't 
like. 

In  addition  to  his  annual  Christmas 
trips,  he  is  still  shooting  movies  and  tele- 
vision shows,  doing  benefits  and  college 
shows,  sponsoring  his  famous  Desert 
Charity  Golf  Classic  and  a  variety  of 
other  pastimes.  Perhaps  a  few  clues  to 


the  tireless  energy  of  this  remarkable 
man  can  be  found  in  the  colorful  history 
of  his  career. 

He  was  born  Leslie  Townes  Hope  in 
Eltham,  England,  May  29,  1903,  the  fifth 
of  a  stonemason's  seven  sons.  When  he 
was  four,  his  father,  William  Henry 
Hope,  brought  his  family  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  On  December  20,  1920,  by  virtue 
of  his  father's  naturalization.  Bob— the 
name  by  which  the  world  would  later 
know  him— and  his  six  brothers  also  be- 
came U.S.  citizens. 

In  Cleveland.  Hope  attended  Fair- 
mount  Grammar  and  Junior  High 
Schools  and,  later,  during  his  years  at 
East  High,  he  worked  as  a  delivei-y  boy, 
a  soda  fountain  clerk,  a  shoe  salesman, 
and  when  he  left  high  school  he  went  to 
work  for  a  motor  car  company.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  had  earned  enough  money 
to  take  dancing  lessons  from  a  couple  of 
local  instructors  and  even  took  over  the 
classes  for  one  of  his  teachers  in  1922. 

Hope  also  tried  amateur  boxing  under 
the  name  of  Packy  East  and  worked 
briefiy  as  a  newspaper  reporter.  His  first 
professional  stage  appearance  was  in  a 
Fatty  Arbuckle  show  with  George  Byrne. 
It  was  a  hastily  put  together  aancmg  act 
just  for  Arbuckle's  Cleveland  appearance. 
But  the  famed  Hollywood  comedian  liked 
it  and  was  instrumental  in  getting  them 
booked  into  a  tabloid  show,  "Hurley's 
Jolly  Follies."  They  danced,  did  comedy 
bits  and  Hope  sang  in  the  show's  quartet 
and  doubled  on  the  saxophone. 

After  their  second  .season  with  Hurley, 
Bob  and  Byrne  broke  in  vaudeville  in 
Detroit.  Months  later  they  were  audi- 
tioned before  an  unusual  panel  of 
"judges"  consisting  of  Eddie  Dowling, 
Kate  Smith,  Ruby  Keeler,  Smith  and 
Dale  and  other  established  stars.  They 
were'  so  successful  that  they  were  signed 
for  the  show,  "The  Sidewalks  of  New 
York."  . 

After  -Sidewalks"  closed.  Hope  and 
Byrne  opened  a  new  act  in  Newcastle, 
Ind.  Opening  night,  Hope  was  asked  to 
announce  to  the  audience  that  a  certain 
group  would  appear  at  the  theater  the 
following  week.  His  introduction  was  so 
funny  that  when  he  had  finished,  he  had 
a  new  act  worked  out.  Shortly  after- 
ward, he  and  his  partner  split  up.  and 
Bob  was  a  "single." 

Through  a  friend  he  was  booked  into 
the  Stratford  Theater  in  Chicago  for  3 
days— and  he  stayed  6  months.  Then 
followed  more  vaudeville  until  1932  when 
he  finally  hit  Broadway  in  "Ballyhoo.'' 
After  that  there  was  a  succession  of 
New  York  Wts:  "Roberta"  in  1933,  "Say 
When"  in  1934,  "Ziegfeld  Follies"  in  1935, 
and  "Red,  Hot,  and  Blue "  in  1936. 

Hope's  radio  career  was  launched  when 
he  was  a  guest  on  Rudy  Vallee's  Thurs- 
day night  program,  and  in  1938  he  be- 
came the  star  of  his  own  radio  show. 
Throughout  the  next  18  years,  Hope 
performed  in  1,145  radio  programs  for 
a  variety  of  sponsors  at  NBC  studios,  at 
military  bases  around  the  country,  and 
did  many  special  broadcasts  for  the 
Armed  Forces  radio  network. 

On  June  8.  1950,  he  signed  a  long- 
term  television  contract  with  NBC  and 
made  his  TV  debut  Easter  Sunday  of 
that  year.  He  has  since  starred  in  more 


than  225  television  programs,  in  his  own 
series  of  comedy  specials,  and  as  guest 
star  on  other  variety  shows. 

During  Bob's  appearances  in  "Roberta" 
on  Broadway,  a  friend  introduced  him 
to  singer  Dolores  Reade,  and  soon  after 
they  were  married.  They  have  four 
adopted  children:  Linda,  born  in  July 
1939:  Anthony— Tony— born  in  July 
1940:  Honorah— Nora — born  in  August 
1946;  and  William  Kelly  Francis— 
Kelly— born  in  July  1946. 

He  did  his  first  radio  show  for  service- 
men in  March  1941,  at  March  Field— Air 
Force  Base — Calif.  After  that,  with  the 
exception  of  two  shows  he  did  at  the  NBC 
studios  in  Hollywood— when  he  could  not 
leave  home  because  of  illness — he  did  his 
regular  Pepsodent  radio  show  at  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  bases  until  June  1948. 
Tliroughout  the  war  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict, he  traveled  more  than  a  million 
miles  entertaining  more  than  10  million 
troops  in  every  corner  of  the  globe.  He 
appeared  at  almost  every  military  base  in 
the  United  States  and  overseas,  and  at 
many  he  became  an  annual  visitor. 

Hope   began  what  was   to   become   a 
Christmas  custom  for  the  comedian  in 
1948  when  he  went  to  Berlin  at  the  re- 
quest of  then  Air  Force  Secretary  Stuart 
Symington  to  put  on  several  shows  for 
the  GI's  involved  in  tlie  airlift.  The  fol- 
lowing year  Hope  and  a  troop  of  Holly- 
wood   performers    entertained    GI's    in 
Ala.3ka.  In  successive  years,  he  took  en- 
tertainment troops  to  the  Pacific  in  1950. 
to  England  in  1954,  to  England  and  Ice- 
land in  1955,  back  to  Alaska  in  1956,  the 
Orient  in  1957,  Europe  in  1958,  Alaska 
again  in  1959.  the  Caribbean,  including 
Cuba's  Guantanamo  Base,  in  1960,  New- 
foundland and  Greenland  in  1961,  the  Far 
East  agaiii  in   1962,  Europe  and  North 
Africa   in   1963.   and   for  the   past  five 
Christmases  he  and  his  troops  have  per- 
formed in  war-torn  South  Vietnam,  as 
well  as  Thailand,  Guam  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

He  has  received  nearly  800  awards  and 
citations  for  his  humanitarian  and  pro- 
fessional efforts.  Last  year  he  became  the 
first  honorary  member  of  Harvard's 
Hasty  Pudding  theatricals.  He  has  also 
received  the  Herbert  Hoover  Memorial 
Award  from  the  Boys  Club  of  America 
and  the  Bnai  Brith  "Man  of  the  Year" 
award. 

His  awards  also  include  the  USO  Gold 
Medal  from  President  Johnson:  the  Con- 
gressional  Gold   Medal    from    the   late 
President  Kennedy:  the  Medal  of  Merit, 
presented  in  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment by  President  Eisenhower;  the  Pea- 
body  Award;  a  special  Oscar,  an  Emmy; 
Philadelphia's  Poor  Richard  Award:  in- 
numerable plaques  for  war  bond  service 
from  the  Treasury  Department:  the  top 
civilian  awards  given  by  all  three  serv- 
ices Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force:  and  the 
Murray -Green  AFI^CIO  Award.  He  also 
received  the  iughest  honors  the  broad- 
casting  industry's   International   Radio 
and    Television    Society    and    National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  can  bestow. 
He    has    given    four    command    per- 
formances for  Britain's  royal  family,  in 
December  1948.  1954;  October  1962;  and 
November  1967.  He  has  been  presented 
with  nine  honorary  university  degrees: 
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LL.D.  from  the  XSTnlverslty  of  Wyoming; 
doctor  of  humane  letters  from  George- 
town Universitf.  Washington,  D.C.; 
LL.D.  from  Quincy,  HI.;  L.H.D.  from 
Monmouth  College,  N.J.;  L.H.D.  from 
Whittier  Colleg^,  Calif.;  L.H.D.  from 
Pennsylvania  Military  College;  LL.D. 
from  Northwestein  University,  Evanston, 
m.;  L.H.D.  from  Southern  Methodist 
University,  Tex^;  D.P.A.  from  Brown 
University,  Providence,  R.I.;  and  a  L.H.D. 
from  Ohio  Dominican  College,  Colimibus, 
Ohio. 

Hope  has  written  six  books — "They've 
Got  Me  Covered;'  "I  Never  Left  Home," 
"So  This  is  Peice,"  "Have  Tux,  Will 
Travel,"  "I  Owe  [Russia  Sl,200,"  and  the 
most  recent  about  his  entertainment 
tours  in  Vietnamj— "Five  Women  I  Love." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  personal  pleasure 
for  me  to  join  wjth  the  many  citizens  of 
Long  Beach,  the  IState  of  California,  and 
the  Nation  in  paying  tribute  to  Bob  Hope 
for  all  he  has  done  for  our  country  and 
for  each  of  us  irjdividually. 


RIDDINOr  THE  NATION 
OP  dOB  PILES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  oj  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn^lvanic  (Mr.  Saylor)  is 
recognized  for  13  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.]  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  &.  bill,  cosponsored  by  24 
of  our  colleaguea,  calling  for  an  investi- 
gation and  studjj  into  methods  of  utiliz- 
ing wastes  knowin  as  "gob"  and  "culm" 
resulting  from  tpe  mining  and  process- 
ing of  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal. 

Gob  piles  are  common  in  every  coal 
mining  region  ol  the  United  States  and 
although  there  has  been  considerable 
study  in  my  owr  State,  it  is  in  reality  a 
national  problem  and  deserves  attention 
by  the  Federal  agency  created  expressly 
to  handle  such  :oal  related  problems — 
the  Office  of  Coil  Research  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

These  waste  p  les  are  made  up  largely 
of  refuse  coal:  that  is  the  residue  after 
the  cleaning  pr)cess;  rock;  impurities 
such  as  slate,  sulfur,  pyrite;  and  debris 
common  in  the  mining  industry  such  as 
broken  machine:  y.  and  just  plain  jimk. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  an- 
thracite area  alDne  more  than  900,000 
cubic  yards  of  fob  is  piled  over  12,000 
acres  of  land.  Cne  bitimiinous  State  is 
known  to  have  ever  500  such  piles  with 
one  giant  mass  that  is  2  miles  long,  5 
stories  high,  and  100  feet  wide. 

It  is  obvious  tliat  as  the  demand  rises 
for  higher  qualit ,'  and  cleaner  coals,  the 
refuse  piles  wil!  grow  proportionately. 
Something  must  be  done  now  to  prevent 
the  environmen  surrounding  our  coal 
mining  areas  fro  n  being  further  polluted 
by  this  industriiil  waste. 

The  piles  wUl  not  disappear  without 
some  study  havij  ig  been  conducted  as  to 
the  uses  of  their  material  content.  Sug- 
gestions have  been  made  already  con- 
cerning potential  uses  as  a  fuel ;  however, 
taking  advantage  of  this  suggestion  is 
limited  by  the  availability  of  a  market, 
by  increasingly  ijestrictive  pollution  reg- 
ulations and  by  transportation  charges 
which  limit  theit  movement.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  tl  lat  the  material  be  uti- 


lized in  the  manufacture  of  brick  smd 
cinderblock;  as  cinder  for  winter  snow 
and  ice  control;  as  a  roadbuilding  sub- 
stance; as  a  chemical  raw  material;  and 
for  filling  abandoned  strip  pits. 

One  source  close  to  the  mining  industry 
has  told  me  that  as  of  now,  there  is  no 
intrinsic  value  in  the  piles  which  would 
justify  a  commercial  venture.  I  am  not 
willing  to  give  up  quite  so  easily  and  for 
that  reason,  my  colleagues  and  I  are  ask- 
ing the  OfiBce  of  Coal  Research  to  put  its 
considerable  talents  into  the  problem  to 
perhaps  find  a  solution.  Gob  piles  are  a 
health,  safety,  and  esthetic  hazard.  We 
believe  that  given  proper  attention  we 
can  begin  to  eliminate  the  blight  from  the 
surface  of  our  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  joined  me 
In  a  drive  to  find  ways  to  eliminate  gob 
piles — include:  Prank  M.  Clark,  Robert 
J.  CoRBETT,  John  H.  Dent,  Daniel  J. 
Flood,  James  G.  Pulton,  Joseph  M.  Gay- 
Dos,  Kenneth  J.  Gray,  Albert  W.  John- 
son, James  Kee,  Joseph  M.  McDade,  Rob- 
ert H.  Mollohan,  William  S.  Moorhead, 
Thomas  E.  Morgan,  Arnold  Olsen,  Carl 
D.  Perkins,  Melvin  Price,  Fred  B. 
RooNEY,  George  E.  Shipley,  John  M. 
Slack,  Harley  O.  Staggers.  Frank  A. 
Stubblefield,  William  C.  Wampler,  J. 
Irving  Whalley,  and  Gus  Yatron. 

The  sponsors  would  naturally  welcome 
additional  support  and  we  therefore  urge 
other  Members  to  join  us.  I  have  been  in 
touch  with  top  UMWA  ofiBcials  and  in- 
dustiT  spokesmen  and  they  are  behind 
this  effort;  and  my  consei-vationist 
friends  sense  a  genuine  need  for  this 
legislation.  I  feel  that  additional  support 
will  come  from  other  segments  as  the 
need  for  action  comes  into  focus  and  Is 
increasingly  evident. 


SPmO  SPEAKS 


(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one 
would  like  to  "stand  up  and  be  counted," 
along  with  many  other  Americans,  who 
wish  to  place  themselves  "four  square"  in 
the  comer  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 

This  honorable  man,  who  believes  in 
"telling  it  like  it  is,"  has  found,  as  have 
many  others,  that  what  he  says,  and  how 
he  is  quoted,  do  not  always  "jibe,"  due 
perhaps  to  an  individual  hearing  defi- 
ciency, or  a  deliberate  attempt  to  raise 
doubts. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  ask.  if  the  reference 
by  the  Vice  President  to  the  leaders  of 
the  so-called  "moratorium"  as  "impudent 
snobs,"  was  any  more  offensive  than 
those  same  leaders'  printed  comments 
calling  the  i  resident  of  the  United  States 
a  "pig"  and  a  "fascist"?  I  think  not. 

Those  of  us  who  have  come  to  know 
Vice  President  Agnew  well,  can  attest 
to  his  integrity,  his  basic  selflessness,  his 
devotion  to  his  country,  and  his  un- 
stinting desue  to  maintain  in  this  Nation, 
every  man's  right  to  responsible  freedom 
of  speech,  himself  included. 

In  the  current  edition  of  Newsweek 
magazine,  Stewart  Alsop,  sets  down  a 


most  revealing  and  thought  provoking 
interview  with  the  Vice  President.  I  rec- 
ommend Its  reading  to  all. 

The  article  follows: 

I  Prom  Newsweek  magazine,  Nov.  3,  1969] 

Spiso  Speaks 

(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

Washington. — What  foUows  was  excerpted 
from  six  double-spaced  pages  of  notes  on  a 
talk  last  week  with  Vice  President  Splro  T. 
Agnew.  It  is  an  attempt  to  catch  the  flavor 
of  the  Vice  President's  manner  of  talking 
and  thinking.  The  flavor  seems  worth  trying 
to  catch,  and  not  only  because  Mr.  Agnew 
is  again  In  the  news,  with  his  famoxis  speech 
about  those  "impudent  snobs."  There  Is  an- 
other reason — the  fact  that  Splro  T.  Agnew 
could,  quite  conceivably,  be  President  one 
day.  There  is  a  third  reason,  too. 

Office  in  Old  State,  huge  fireplace,  gilded 
mirror,  eagles  on  doorknobs,  the  works.  Vice 
President  reading  blue-covered  booklet  with 
stars  and  seal,  marked  The  President's  Daily 
Briefing — the  CIA  intelligence  summary. 
Face  pink,  healthy-looking,  hand  carefully 
manicured,  French  cuffs  with  gold  cuff  links, 
small,  controlled  smile.  Talks  easily  with  air 
of  candor.  iMOks  as  though  he'd  been  diet- 
ing. Rather  Presidential-looking — a  casting 
director  would  instantly  choose  Agnew  over 
Nixon  for  role  of  Modem  President. 

He  himself  Instantly  brings  up  the  subject 
of  the  "impudent  snobs"  speech: 

"You  know,  there's  a  certain  humor  in  the 
situation.  Tliey  land  on  me  for  a  few  words 
out  of  context,  but  the  other  side  can  attack, 
and  no  matter  what  language  tbey  use, 
there's  no  criticism  .  . . 

"Yes,  I  wrote  the  speech  myself.  I  never 
submit  my  speeches  to  anyone.  I  did  that 
speech  on  a  Saturday,  and  there  were  not 
many  people  around  .  .  .  the  trouble  was, 
nobody  paid  any  attention  to  what  I  really 
said  .  .  . 

"You  have  Ed  Muskie  asking  why  we  wont 
stop  testing  MIRVs  and  Ed  Brooke  saying 
we're  responsible  for  the  strategic  arms  race. 
I  was  trying  to  answer  that  sort  of  thing  .  .  . 
We've  built  no  ICBM's  since  1967.  no  nuclear 
submarines  since  1965  .  .  .  The  Russians  have 
64  ABM's  already,  more  than  we'll  have  In 
1974.  They're  building;  100  ICBM's  this  year 
alone,  and  they're  building  nuclear  subma- 
rines Just  as  fast  as  they  can.  Yet  you  have 
these  statesmen  blaming  ua  for  the  strategic- 
arms  race.  That's  what  I  meant  by  masochism 
.  .  .  I've  seen  dozens  of  editorials  about  my 
speech,  and  not  one  line  about  this  subject. 

"I  suppose  if  you  want  to  get  a  point 
across,  you  say  it  in  exciting  language,  and 
then  bland  out  everything  else  ...  Of 
course,  if  you  use  punchy  language,  you're 
automatically  attacked  for  intemperance. 
But  that  risk  is  counterbalanced  by  the  at- 
tention you  get  for  what  you  say.  If  you  can 
get  your  thought  through  to  people,  it  can  be 
worth  the  risk  ...  If  I  had  It  to  do  again, 
I'd  still  deliver  the  speech  Just  as  I  wrote 
it." 

Agnew  on  the  young: 

"There  is  a  fascination  among  young  peo- 
ple with  demonstrations  as  a  means  of  com- 
mxinication.  I  have  a  theory  about  that. 
There  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the 
popularity  of  confrontation  with  young  peo- 
ple, and  the  fact  that  they  were  brougnt  up 
on  television,  not  books.  They're  conditioned 
to  action  and  emotion,  not  words.  This  is  a 
perfectly  natural  thing — every  day,  they  see 
action,  violence,  confrontation  on  television, 
and  they  are  naturally  more  conditioned  to 
action  than  logic.  But  there  is  a  danger 
there. 

"Yoxmg  people  who  become  Involved,  often 
for  very  salutary  reasons.  In  a  demonstration 
or  confrontation,  tend  to  become  caught  up 
in  the  event  itself,  emotionally,  tend  to  be 
carried  away  by  mob  psychology  .  .  .  that 
Is  the  danger  .  .  ." 

Agnew  on  his  own  generation  gap: 
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•My  14-year-old  daughter,  Kim  wanted  to 
wear  a  black  arm  band  to  school,  to  demon- 
Ttrnte  against  the  war.  1  told  her  I  had  no 
S^tiTs  if  she  really  understood  the  f acts^ 
So  I  took  a  lot  of  time  to  tell  her  how  we 
Kt  in^lved  in  Vietnam,  and  the  ^tuatlon 
fhere,   and  so  on.   She   said,  "I   undersUnd 
what  you're  saying,  but  I  don  t  agree.^  I 
explained   the  whole  situation  again,  about 
the   1954   accord,   and  the   1962   accord    and 
,he   said,   'All   right,   but.^y,'^°?\J"J^„^^i 
an  of  them  out  of  there?'  So  I  said,    Kim    I 
have  given  you  the  arguments  for  not  just 
getting  out,  and  you  Just  haven't  given  me 
a  logical  argument  against  It.  So  I  here  voice 
rises  in  parental  authority!  there  will  be  no 
b!ack  arm   band  and  no  participation  m  a 
demonstration.'  ,  .   . 

•Well,  there  was  the  usual  crisis,  and  i 
guess  some  mutual  trauma,  but  after  that. 
I  think,  I  was  nicer  than  usual  to  her.  and 
She  was  nicer  to  me  .  .  .  I  think  kids  keep 
pushing  these  days,  to  find  authority,  that 
Kneed  authority  at  some  point,  and  when 
thev  don't  get  it  they're  unhappy  •  •  • 
l^new  on  politics,  George  Wallace,  and  the 

^"l  hope  I'm  stUl  a  politician,  though  some 
people  might  dispute  it  [small  smile  |.  I  v-e 
lust  come  back  from  the  South,  and  Im 
sure  now  most  of  the  people  In  the  South 
don't  want  George  Wallace.  They  didn  t 
reaUy  want  George  Wallace  in  1968,  but  they 
felt  they  had  no  alternative.  They  didn  t 
really  know  who  Nixon  was— aU  they  knew 
was  that  he  was  a  professional  politician 
who'd  been  around  the  track  before.  Now 
they've  seen  the  President  in  action^  I  m 
sure  they  feel  more  confidence  with  Nixon 
than  with  Wallace. 

•I  made  a  speech  the  other  day  in  Jackson, 
Mississippi— 2,400  people  at  a  hundred  a 
plate,  the  biggest  political  gathering  In  the 
state's  history  .  .  .  m  the  South,  the  poli- 
ticians have  been  caught  in  a  cross  fire  be- 
tween George  Wallace  on  the  right,  and  Ed 
Muskie  or  George  McGovern  on  the  left,  in 
1968  they  felt  they  had  no  place  else  to  go 
but  Wallace.  But  that's  no  longer  true.  Most 
people  in  the  South,  as  elsewhere,  want  to 
be  somewhere  near  the  middle  of  the 
spectrum  ... 

•We've  made  It  clear  that  we  will  not  sup- 
port a  racist  policy  ...  But  there  have  been 
steps  taken  which  the  South  understands 
and  appreciates.  Revenue  sharing,  for  ex- 
ample .  .  .  And  we  recognize  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  against  artificial  segregation, 
but  we  also  recognize  that  the  decision  does 
not  mean  artificial  integration  .  .  Wallace 
can't  get  off  the  ground  now  ...  I  think  the 
President  can  retain  his  support  in  the 
South,  and  I  think  he  can  retain  his  general 
support  In  the  rest  of  the  country  .  .  . ' 

More  talk  about  Vietnam,  politics,  and 
daughter  Kim  {icho  must  be  a  strong  charac- 
ter) which  the  Vice  President  puts  off  the 
record,  and  talk  ends. 

The  third  reason  it  is  worth  trying  to  un- 
derstand the  way  Splro  T.  Agnew  talks  and 
thinks  is  that  lie  is  a  more  formidable  polit- 
ical figure  than  those  who  laugh  at  him 
realize.  What  he  says  may  not  be  particularly 
original  or  profound.  But  he  is  formidable, 
all  the  same,  because  his  style  of  speech  and 
thought  precisely  mirrors  the  style  of  the 
"Middle  Americans"  who  make  up  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  electorate,  and 
who  will  therefore  elect  the  next  President. 
After  all,  a  lot  of  them  have  their  Kims  to 
worry  about,  too. 


GEN        WILLIAM       C.       WESTMORE- 
LAND'S SUPERB  ADDRESS: 
STAND  UP  FOR  FREEDOM" 


I  Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  an 
address  by  Gen.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land.) 


Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen.  William 
C  Westmoreland  delivered  an  outstand- 
ing address  in  my  hometown  of  Green- 
wood to  the  annual  Kiwanis  ladies'  night 
banquet  on  Tuesday.  October  21,  on  the 
Kiwanis  International  theme.  "Stand  Up 
for  Freedom." 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  m  the 
Congress  and  to  every  citizen  m  our 
counti-y  General  Westmoreland's  timely 
and  superb  address  on  this  occasion: 

REMARKS    BY    GEN.    W.    C.    WESTMORELAND 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  be 
back  among  fellow  Carolinians. 

To  me  vou  are  home  folks  and  this  is 
home.  I  v^ant  you  to  know  that  what  I 
learned  here  as  a  boy  in  '"y.^onie  school 
church,  and  boy  scout  troop  has  helped  me 
wherever  I  have  been  and  in  whatever  1  have 
done  since  I  left  the  Citadel  lo  enter  the 
Military  Academy. 

There  is  something  fundamental  about 
this  place  and  its  people  that  has  been  good 
for  most  of  us.  I  want  to  return  to  this 
thought  in  a  moment. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  be  among  Kiwamans 
tonight  I  remember  how  proud  my  late  fa- 
ther was  to  be  a  member  of  the  Spartan- 
burg Kiwanis  Club.  As  for  myself.  I  remember 
well  my  first  speech  in  public.  I  was  fifteen, 
and  I  spoke  to  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Spartan- 
burg It  must  have  been  a  mighty  poor 
speech,  for  it  has  taken  40  years  for  a  Pied- 
mont Kiwanis  Club  to  invite  me  back. 

My  father  and  mother,  my  school,  church, 
and  scout  troop  tried  to  teach  me  to  be 
constructive,  to  be  positive  rather  than  neg- 
ative to  build  rather  than  tear  down. 
Your  club  motto  is  "We  Build".  So  I  guess 
I  have  tried  to  be  a  Kiwanian  in  spirit  dur- 
ing my  life. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  tonight 
some  thoughts  brought  to  mind  by  y°«^ 
motto  Id  like  to  begin  by  saying  that  this 
spirit  of  building  is  vtlal  to  the  preservation 
of  freedom  in  America  and  elsewhere  in  the 

world. 

Our  nation  did  not  grow.  It  was  built  by 
people  dedicated  to  building  a  new  life  in  a 
new  land.  Always  the  goal  has  been  self-de- 
termination and  the  right  lo  be  free. 

The  building  blocks  in  our  history  are  well 
known  to  us.  It  is  significant  in  our  consid- 
eration of  them  that,  in  large  part,  the  build- 
ers of  our  country  and  protectors  of  our  free- 
dom liave  been  young  people. 

Just  the  other  day  I  was  re-reading  the 
storv  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  "united  States  Constitution.  As  I  read. 
the  more  interested  I  became.  I  suddenly 
remembered  how  young  many  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  were, 
narticularly  the  South  Carolinians.  Both 
Lynch  and  Rutledge  were  in  their  late  twen- 
ties. Heyward  and  Middleton  were  in  their 
thirties.  ^     __ 

I  think  it  is  good  to  pause  and  reflect  on 
the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence from  time  to  time.  In  fact,  all  Amer- 
icans should  reread  those  eternal  thoughts 
to  rekindle  their  patriotic  spirit.  Time  has 
not  tarnished,  instead  has  brightened  those 
ideas  ideas  that  the  rights  of  man,  bestowed 
upon  him  by  God.  are  supreme,  that  the  gov- 
ernment exists  solely  to  secure  those  rights, 
and  only  through  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. ,      , 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  clearly 
impUes  that  Freedom  requires  an  obligation. 
Truly,  freedom  is  not  free.  It  requires  in- 
dividual effort  and  positive  action.  In  addi- 
tion the  Declaration  of  Independence  does 
not 'guarantee  happiness  for  all  '"en.  Nor 
does  it  say  that  man  is  guaranteed  the  right 
'  to  happiness,  but  rather,  he  is  guaranteed 
the  right  to  pursue  happiness.  Happiness  is 
not  a  gift,  instead.  It  is  something  to  be 
sought  by  each  individual.  Through  individ- 
ual effort,  collective  progress  occurs. 


While  reading  further,  I  rediscovered  that 
the  most  eager  supporters  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  also  young  men,  men  such  as 
Madison,  McHenry,  and  Morris,  all  of  whom 
were  close  to  thirty-five.  King  and  Hamilton 
were  thirty-two  and  another  well-known 
South  Carolinian,  Charles  Plnckney,  was 
only  twenty-nine.  Even  though  Plnckney 
lived  later  to  disclaim  the  Constitution,  he 
was  initially  one  of  its  most  staunch  sup- 
porters. 

They  were  responsible  for  framing  a  docu- 
ment unique  In  history— 

A  document  which  ends  forever  the  need 
for  revolution  ... 

A  living  document  which  capitalizes  on 
man's  Intellect  and  reasoning  ability  ... 

A  document  which  provides  orderly  and 
peaceful    means    for    national    growth    and 

'"^Afdc^ument  which  calls  for  political  evolu- 
tion, not  revolution. 

Tie  men  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  who  drafted  the  Constitu- 
tion have  worthv  successors  today.  Many  of 
them  have  worn  the  uniform  of  our  country. 
We  now  have  a  new  type  of  hero,  our 
astronauts.  We  are  proud  of  them  and  the 
many  scientists,  engineers  and  workers  who 
have  brought  honor  to  our  country  by  their 
spectacular  exploits  in  space.  Many  in  our 
space  team  are  young  men. 

I  think  I  know  the  youth  of  America  .is 
well  as  anyone,  for  I  have  served  with  so 
many  of  them.  It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
some  who  have  been  following  the  reported 
exploits  of  young  people  the  past  few  months 
to  hear  me"  stand  up  strongly  for  our  young 
people,  that  is  for  most  of  them. 

The  ones  I  know  best,  ol  course,  are  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  served  and 
are  now  serving  in  Vietnam.  These  men  have 
joined  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
to  fight  a  war  and  at  the  same  time  build  a 
nation  where— as  in  our  own— people  may 
exercise  the  right  to  determine  their  own 
destlnv.  There  they  face  an  enemy  with  no 
respec"t  lor  life  or  liberty,  an  enemy  which 
will  insure  only  one  unalienable  right— the 
right  to  pursue  communism. 

It  Is  important  to  emphasize  here  that  in 

Vietnam  we  are  not  tearing  a  country  apart. 

We  are   building   a   nation.   The  way   we   go 

about  it  is  easy  to  understand.  As  progress 

is  made  on  the  battlefield,  there  ^^111  be  less 

for  Americans  to  do  on  the  battlefield.  As 

the    South    Vietnamese    grow   stronger,    we 

dimmish  our  involvement  in  proportion.  We 

call  this  •Vletnamization".  We  look  forward 

to  the  day  when  Vletnamization  wall  be  totei, 

but  we  dare  not  say  now  when  that  will  be. 

in  my  view.  Vletnamization  is  well  on  its 

wav.  Already  it  has  proved  to  be  a  sound 

and  viable  policy  which  deserves  the  support 

of  the  American  people. 

I  am  personally  concerned  by  the  continual 
protest  against  t'hose  who  accept  the  respon- 
sibilities of  leadership  and  who  ^e  domg 
their  utmost  to  bring  about  an  honorable 
oeace  Just  the  other  day,  during  the  mora- 
Cium.  I  heard  a  young  soldier  in  Vietnam 
being  interviewed.  When  asked  ^'h"  he 
thought  about  it,  he  replied,  -Well.  I  dont 
know  aU  of  us  out  here  from  the  gen- 

eral down  to  me  are  against  war  as  such^ 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  thing  helps  the 
enemv  more  than  it  helps  me.' 

outbursts  and  derision  should  not  be 
against  our  national  policies,  arrived  at 
through  constitutional  means.  In  my  opinion 
f  the  demonstration  of  last  Wednesday  had 
been  in  support  of  our  President,  peace  v,ould 
be  nearer  at  hand. 

No  one  despises  war  more  than  the  %ast 
malorlty  of  moral  military  men  who  hav-e 
Teen  it  firsthand,  who  know  *«  real  U-agedy 
and  horror,  who— like  you— wish  »1th  all 
their  hearts  that  war  could  be  forever  banned 
™  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  yet,  though- 
cut  recorded  history,  after  every  wax,  the 
soldier  has  been  attacked.  I  recall  so  well 
Kipling's  words: 
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•^if■  Tommy  thla  an*  Tommy  that,  an* 

"Chuck  'Im  out,  the  brute!" 
But  It's  'Savior  of  "ta  country.'  when 
the  gwi»  begl^  to  shoot." 

Today  It  would  se^m  that  the  words  "patri- 
otism", "the  Defenpe  Establishment",  "law 
and  ordw",  "draft'l  "obedience",  "responsi- 
bility" have  become  odious.  Indeed,  in  the 
P"ree  World,  many  cilsgulded  people  advocate 
smashing  our  shlelc^.  calling  in  omi  lookouts, 
destroying  our  swclrds  and  quenching  oiu" 
watch  flres.  They  advocate  this  while  outside 
the  bear  and  the  tifeer  watch  and  wait. 

Just  recently  I  refurned  from  Europe  when 
I  visited  the  United  Kingdom.  I  spoke  with 
some  community  Readers  there  who  were 
puzzled,  perplexed  'and  confounded  by  the 
havoc  and  bloodshed  in  Ireland.  They  ques- 
tioned, "Where  did  we  go  wrong?  What  have 
we  done  that  citizens  of  the  same  country 
and  of  the  same  rate,  differing  only  in  reli- 
gion, should  flght  and  destroy  property  and 
one  another?"  Had  It  not  been  for  the  forces 
of  law  and  order— {the  British  military  and 
local  police — BelfaA  may  well  have  burned 
to  the  ground.         \ 

The  Irish,  whose  love  of  joy,  freedom  and 
independence  are  known  throughout  the 
world,  allowed  hatred  to  cloud  their  reason. 
Tet  this  tea  count^  where  respect  for  indi- 
vidual liberty  preceded  by  four  centuries 
one  of  England's  greatest  contributions  to 
mankind,  the  Magna  Carta,  out  of  which 
grew  the  Individuals  right  to  legal  protec- 
tion, to  trial  by  Jurf  and  the  right  not  to  be 
deprived  of  liberty  except  by  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Could  this  happen  in  the  United  States  of 
America?  I  believe  hat  it  can.  We  have  seen 
something  like  it  In  the  smoke  and  Are  of 
the  long  hot  summi  >r  of  1968.  Yes.  the  enemy 
got  Into  the  outstlrta  of  Saigon,  but  in 
Washington  our  ow  a  citizens  tried  to  destroy 
our  capital  city. 

One  of  our  leadln  ?  periodicals  said  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  that  "'These  are  revolutionary 
times"  .  .  .  that  profound  changes  in  exist- 
ing Institutions  anl  customs  are  demanded. 
Now.  not  all  revoluilona  are  undesirable;  not 
aU  revoluUonaries  iare  wicked.  But  it  is  up 
to  us  to  sift  out  that  which  would  threaten 
our  way  of  life  s^  deal  with  it  according 
to  the  law  of  the  lafid.  No  one  can  undertake 
this  slfting-out  pi^ocess  better  than  people 
like  you — peopie  deidicated  to  building  rather 
than  destroying,  piople  who  will  not  forget 
the  first  building  [blocks  of  our  American 
democracy,  the  De<)laratlon  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Constitutional  convention.  Ben  Franklin  said 
that  he  consented  to  the  Constitution  be- 
cause— and  I  quote  ~"I  expect  no  better,  and 
because  I  am  not  sure  that  It  Is  not  the 
best. " 

Time  has  not  proven  Pranldin  wrong. 
Alfred  North  Whitehead,  the  great  English 
philosopher,  more  recently  observed  that 
there  are  only  thr(e  times  in  the  history  of 
the  Western  worltl  when  statesmen  con- 
sciously took  holl  of  historic  destinies: 
Periclean  Athens.  Home  under  Augustus  and 
the  founding  of  tlie  American  Republic. 

The  American  etperiment  must  continue 
as  the  greatest  mi  iving  force  in  the  world. 
It  must  continue  o  be  the  example  for  the 
world  of  what  fre«  dom  really  means. 

Ladies  and  gent  lemen.  if  America  is  go- 
ing to  survive  th  s  ravages  of  time  better 
than  Athens  and  I  ;ome.  we  as  a  people  must 
look  back  to  the  foimdations  of  Western 
heritage:  the  Ju( laeo-Christlan  ethic,  the 
Magna  Carta,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, our  Constitution.  We  must  not  only 
reaffirm  our  belief;  i.  we  must  put  them  into 
practice. 

According  to  Ge  leral  MacArthur,  "religion 
and  patriotism  hive  always  gone  hand  In 
hand,  while  athelatn  has  invariably  been  ac- 
comi>anled  by  radicalism,  communism,  bol- 


shevlsm  and  other  enemies  of  free  govern- 
ment." MacArthur's  words  ring  as  true  today 
as  they  did  25  years  ago. 

When  our  forefathers  put  the  Constitu- 
tion together  as  a  dynamic  Instrument,  they 
were  well  aware  that  change  is  the  vehicle 
to  progress.  But  they  also  knew  that  change 
must  be  brought  about  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner through  reason  and  that  it  must  be  con- 
trolled and  guided,  guided  largely  by  ethical 
and  moral  standards  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. Without  such  guidelines  change  goes 
out  of  control  and  often  results  In  retrogres- 
sion rather  than  progression. 

Today  we  are  changing  at  such  an  acceler- 
ated rate  that  in  many  cases  our  pace  has 
outrun  our  reason.  We  as  a  people  experience 
difficulty  in  relating  to  the  fundamentals  of 
our  way  of  life.  Consequently,  we  face  great 
problems,  both  as  people  among  people  and 
a  nation  among  nations.  Our  biggest  prob- 
lems appear  to  Involve  young  people  who, 
as  the  pace  qviickens,  are  actually  fiirther 
away  from  America's  traditional  values  than 
we  were  in  our  youth  when  the  pace  was 
slower. 

And  yet,  as  I  visited  Port  Gordon  today 
and  saw  our  fine  young  men  under  training, 
when  I  heard  these  young  ladles  from  Lander 
College  sing  tonight  and  when  I  saw  the  boys 
and  girls  from  your  Key  Club,  I  knew  that 
they  were  like  most  of  our  youth,  youth 
represented  by  young  servicemen  and  women 
I  have  seen  around  the  world,  young  Ameri- 
cans who  know  that  freedom  Is  not  free, 
young  Americans  who  know  that  freedom  re- 
quires Individual  responsibility. 

The  problems  which  face  us — young  and 
old,  both  as  individuals  and  collectively — 
must  be  met  head-on. 

Drugs  and  narcotics. 

Permissiveness. 

Glorification  of  Dissent. 

Degradation  of  Patriotism. 

Racial  Problems. 

Disregard  for  Law  and  Order. 

Indifference. 

And,  those  who  choose  to  influence  by  In- 
timidation or  temptation. 

If  our  standards  of  decency  and  morality 
are  abandoned,  then  we  will  be  in  trouble. 
If  the  search  for  honesty,  truth  and  Justice 
ever  becomes  supplanted  by  material  goals, 
our  nation  will  be  doomed. 

Our  form  of  government,  with  Its  checks 
and  balances,  permitted  us  to  survive  crises 
in  the  past.  I  am  certain  that  we  are  resilient 
enough  to  survive  this  one. 

However,  we  must  conquer  our  problems 
by  turning  back  to  those  fundamental  prin- 
ciples guaranteeing  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  those  principles  which 
Sophocles  declared  over  twenty-four  cen- 
turies ago  as  being  "unchangeable,  unwritten 
laws  of  heaven." 

We  as  citizens,  young  and  old,  must  exer- 
cise a  collective  sense  of  responsibility  and 
consideration  for  others  as  well  as  self. 

We  must  stand  up  and  soimd  off  for  de- 
cency, patriotism,  democracy  and  freedom. 
In  short,  we  must  put  into  practice  the 
motto  of  Klwanls — Stand  up  for  Freedom. 


INTERNATIONAL        BANKERS— THE 
MONEY-CHANGERS  MOLD  HISTORY 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  becoming  more  and  more 
concerned  over  the  condition  of  their 
money. 

Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  currency  left 
the  control  of  the  Congress  many  years 
ago  to  become  but  another  pawn  in  the 
international  control  mechanism  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization.  See  U.N. 


Monetary  and  Financial  Conference, 
Bretton  Woods,  NJI.,  1944,  which  can  be 
found  in  "International  Conciliation," 
published  by  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace. 

It  is  tragic  that  citizens  of  other  coun- 
tries have  more  control  over  the  buying 
power  of  the  U.S.  dollar  than  the  Ameri- 
can citizens'  elected  ofiQclals  to  whom 
the  Constitution  entrusted  this  power. 
In  fact,  the  international  bankers  are 
aware  that  they  can  influence  national 
elections  In  any  coimtry  by  manipula- 
tions in  the  value  of  currency. 

An  interesting  series  of  columns  on 
money  has  appeared  in  the  local  Wash- 
ington newspaper  which  I  include  as  part 
of  my  remarks: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Oct.  20,  19691 
Monet — A   New   Epoch:    Central   Bankers 

Hope  To  Find  a  Way  To  Manage  PoLrn- 

CIANS 

(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

Late  July  and  early  August  In  Paris  were 
sultry — enervating. 

Americans  longed  for  air  conditioning. 

Frenchmen  who  didn't  have  to  cater  to 
tourists,  operate  factories,  take  care  of  inter- 
national trade,  or  run  the  government  fled  to 
the  mountains  or  the  seashore  for  their 
precious  holidays. 

Suspense,  nervousness  prevailed — especially 
among  businessmen  and  bankers. 

What  would  happen  to  the  franc?  Would 
its  price  be  lowered? 

Jullen-Pierre  Koscul,  senior  vice  president 
for  Europe  of  the  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  and  a  former  official  of  the  Bank 
of  Prance,  offered  a  unique  theory. 

Yes,  he  thought,  the  price  of  the  franc 
would  have  to  be  lowered.  "You  know,"  he 
said,  'if  the  franc  is  to  be  devalued,  the  ideal 
time  is  August  when  labor  leaders  are  on 
vacation,  when  everybody  influential  is  away, 
and  no  one  expects  it." 

LfAOING    QUESTION 

That  gave  me  my  leading  question — to 
bankers,  businessmen,  government  officials. 
"'If  devaluation  were  to  come,  would  It  be 
In  August?" 

Invariably,  the  answer  was,  "No,  not  till 
after  the  German  elections.  It  takes  time  to 
prepare  for  devaluation." 

On  Friday,  Aug.  8,  President  Georges 
Pompidou  of  France  stumped  the  prophets. 
After  the  markets  were  closed,  he  announced 
an  1 1.1  percent  devaluation  of  the  franc. 

He  did  not  wait  for  Germany.  He  did  not 
delay,  hoping  for  a  deal — franc  down,  mark 
up. 

Pompidou  wanted  to  call  his  own  shots.  He 
was  versed  In  banking,  economics  and  the 
guiles  of  speculators  and  businessmen.  He 
had  been  an  executive  at  the  powerful  bank- 
ing house  of  Rothschild. 

French  monetary  reserves — gold,  foreign 
currencies  and  drawing  power  on  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund — were  falling  day  by 
day.  Hastily  devised  exchange  controls 
couldn't  stop  normal  business  precautions. 

French  Importers  speeded  up  payments 
abroad.  If  the  franc  were  reduced  In  price, 
they  would  have  to  pony  up  more  francs  to 
obtain  the  necessary  marks,  guilders,  or  dol- 
lars to  meet  their  bills.  In  the  case  of  Ger- 
man Invoices,  French  piarchasers  stood  to 
lose  doubly,  if  the  mark  were  raised  In 
price. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  transactions,  for- 
eign purchasers  of  goods  from  Prance  de- 
layed paying.  They  waited  for  devaluation 
of  the  franc.  Then  they  would  make  a  foreign 
exchange  profit. 

Pompidou  could  not  undo  the  rise  In  wages, 
costs  and  prices  which  had  followed  the 
May-June,  1968,  riots  and  strikes  In  Paris. 
He  could  not  make  French  industry  more 
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efficient  and  competitive  overnight.  But  at 
least  he  could  stop  the  bleeding  of  Frencli 
reserves. 

He  could  make  the  price  of  the  franc  look 
"right" — tenable — ^to  foreigners.  He  could  ini- 
prove  sales  of  French  goods  abroad  by  de- 
valuing the  franc,  thereby  maktag  It  pos- 
sible for  French  exporters  to  quote  lower 
prices. 

The  decision,  though  a  surprise,  was  an 
anticlimax.  Therefore,  it  went  off  smoothly. 
Speculators,  bankers,  and  business  men  had 
expected  It.  They  merely  mistimed  It. 

With  equal  suddenness.  Chancellor  Kurt 
Kiesinger  of  Germany,  decided  that  the  25- 
cent  mark,  four  to  the  dollar,  was  not  "Im- 
mer  und  ewlg" — always  and  eternal. 

UNCERTAINTY    RECALLED 

As  finance  ministers  and  governors  of 
central  banks  met  in  Washington  on  Mon- 
day, Sept.  29,  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  they  were 
deeply  concerned  about  the  German  elec- 
tions: Who  would  come  out  on  top — Kies- 
inger or  Foreign  Minister  Willy  Brandt? 

If  Brandt  won,  they  had  no  doubt:  That 
mark  would  be  revalued.  That  is  what  they 
wanted. 

But  if  Kiesinger  won  .  .  . 

Foreign  exchange  markets  decided  the  Is- 
sue. Money  flooded  into  Frankfurt.  The 
Bundesbank  was  swamped  with  dollars  It 
didn't  want,  couldn't  handle. 

Kiesinger  reacted. 

But  Instead  of  revaluing  the  mark — set- 
ting a  definite  irice,  as  the  French  had  done 
with  the  franc — he  tore  It  loose  from  the 
dollar.  The  mark  became  a  floating  currency. 
This  violated  IMF  rules.  It  annoyed  the 
French.  But  It  was  accepted  as  an  Interim 
expedient. 

"King  Canute"  economics  had  failed  again. 
Politicians  can  delay  doing  what  has  to  be 
done  but  they  can  not  roll  back  economic 
tides  forever. 

The  outstanding  King  Canute  failure  In 
postwar  money  management  occurred  In  the 
United  States.  A  date  to  remember  is  Dec.  5, 
1965 — a  Sunday. 

President  Johnson  was  recovering  from 
a  gall  bladder  operation  in  Texas.  That  eve- 
ning the  Federal  Reserve  Board  summoned 
reporters  to  announce  that  the  discount 
rate  had  been  raised  to  41/2  percent  from 
4  percent.  The  vote  was  four  to  three. 

JOHNSON  REGRETrUL 

The  next  day  Johnson  said:  "I  regret,  as 
do  most  Americans,  any  action  that  raises 
the  cost  of  credit,  particularly  for  homes, 
schools,  hospitals  and  factories." 

For  months  thereafter.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler  evinced  displeas- 
ure. Why  couldn't  FRB  chairman  William 
McChesney  Martin  and  the  board,  have 
waited  until  the  President  had  sent  his 
State-of-the-Unlon  and  budget  message  to 
Congress? 

Martin  had  been  chafing.  Vietnam  was 
absorbing  mo*e  and  more  materials  and  man- 
power. The  budget  deficit  was  increasing.  In- 
flationary forces  were  gathering  momentum. 

He  long  had  urged  a  tax  increase.  But 
to  no  avail.  A  request  to  Congress  to  raise 
taxes  would  have  Invited  full-scale  debate  on 
the  Vietnam  war.  And  higher  taxes  might 
slow  economic  growth — cause  some  unem- 
ployment. The  President  didn't  want  that. 

In  1966,  as  the  Federal  Reserve  kept  credit 
tight,  interest  rates  rose.  Mortgage  money 
dried  up.  Housing  collapsed.  The  term  mini- 
recession  f)opped  into  the  economic  lingo. 

But  Martin  had  made  his  last  stand. 
He  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  were 
prisoners  of  Vietnam  escalation.  Johnson  did 
not  ask  Congress  for  a  tax  increase  until 
the  summer  of  1967.  -  Congress  did  not  act 
until  1968. 

DOLLAR  CHEAPENED 

Meanwhile,  the  Reserve  Board  became  th« 
cheapener  of  the  dollar  instead  of  Its  guardl- 
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an.  It  provided  the  credit — the  lending 
power— to  finance  enlarging  budgetary  defi- 
cits. No  central  bank  can  refuse  to  finance 
its  government.  And  when  it  does,  it  adds 
to  the  money  supply,  extends  purchasing 
power,  and  becomes  an  "engine  of  Inflation." 
The  U.S.  boom  had  undesirable  side  effects. 
U.S.  Imports  rose  much  more  sharply  than 
exports.  The  U.S.  balance-of-payments  de- 
teriorated. The  richest  nation  In  the  world 
was  compelled  to  pay  Its  bills  with  doUar 
lOUs — deficit  dollars. 

Johnson  could  no  longer  say  that  the  dol- 
lar Is  "as  good  as  gold."  Nor  could  Chairman 
Martin. 

This  brings  us  to  an  Irony.  Triumphantly, 
the  members  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  have  created  "paper  gold" — Special 
Drawing  Rights— as  a  substitute  for  and 
supplement  to  gold  bullion.  The  SDRs  are 
designed  to  buy  time  for  and  to  perpetuate 
the  Bretton  Woods  system.  Yet,  at  the  in- 
stant of  triumph,  central  bankers  are  de- 
bating among  themselves:  Must  the  system 
be  changed  to  be  saved? 

Three  principles  governed  Bretton  Woods. 
First:  The  dollar  would  always  be  ex- 
changeable for  gold  at  $35  an  ounce.  Today, 
this  is  adhered  to  in  theory,  but  not  in 
practice.  Tlie  unmortgaged  U.S.  gold  stock 
Is  only  about  $10  billion. 

Consequently  central  bankers  hesitate  to 
exchange  dollars  for  gold.  Were  they  to  knock 
too  often  on  the  gold  window  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  they  would 
find  it  closed.  They  would  have  to  accept  the 
dollar. 

A  U.S.  embargo  on  gold  would  topple  the 
International  monetary  system.  It  would 
derange  world  trade.  No  responsible  central 
banker  or  finance  minister  wants  that.  Para- 
dox: Fear  of  disrupting  the  system  keeps  the 
system  going! 

Second :  Prices  of  currencies  woiUd  be  fixed 
relative  to  the  dollar  and  hence  to  one  an- 
other. These  firm  relationships  were  the 
heart  of  the  Bretton  Woods  system.  If  the 
prices  of  currencies  bob  up  and  down,  so 
would  prices  of  groceries  and  automobiles. 
Consumers  wouldn't  accept  this.  Business- 
men wouldn't  like  It.  Pohtlclans  couldn't 
survive  the  economic  uncertainties  such 
fluctuations  would  create. 

Third:  Though  the  parities,  the  prices  of 
currencies  *ere  fixed,  they  were  not  immu- 
table. If  a  country's  competitive  position 
changed  for  the  worse,  if  It  suffered  a  pro- 
longed balance-of-payments  deficit,  the 
Bretton  Woods  articles  proposed  lowering 
the  price  of  the  currency.  Conversely.  If  a 
country  has  a  prolonged  balance-of-pay- 
ments surplus,  an  Increase  in  the  price  of 
the  currency  was  contemplated. 

But  such  adjustments  are  a  politician's 
nightmare. 

The  Government  that  devalues  a  cur- 
rency confesses  failure. 

The  government  that  raises  the  price  of 
its  currency  cannot  expect  hometown 
hurrahs.  Revaluation  hurts  exporters.  It  is 
likely  to  cause  some  unemployment. 

Some  central  bankers  have  concluded  that 
they  must  find  a  way  to  manage  politicians. 
In  that  way,  maybe  they  will  be  able  to  man- 
age money. 

By  manipulating  changes  in  exchange 
rates,  they  hope  to  lead  presidents  and  prime 
ministers  and  legislators  Into  economic 
policies  which  will  achieve  the  best  mix 
among  four  hard-to-reconcile  objectives : 

1.  Economic  growth;  2.  Price  stability:  3. 
High  employment;  4.  Balance-of-payment 
equilibrium. 

Strugclt.  for  Power  by  Central  Bankers 
(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

Have  you  ever  observed  that  when  people 
are  troubled — at  their  wit's  end — they  want 
to  talk? 

1'his   was    Impressed   on   me    during   my 


three-month  tour  of  financial  capltaU  this 
summer.  The  men  who  manage  the  world's 
money  are  not  satisfied  with  the  system. 
They  are  groping  to  change  It.  But  they  are 
not  sure  how. 

Many  government  and  central  bank  offi- 
cials openly  expressed  misgivings.  And  for 
quotation!  Something  they  had  never  done 
before ! 

They  were  anxious  to  let  officials  of  other 
nations— and  particularly  of  the  United 
States— know  that  all  has  not  worked  as 
dreamed  at  Bretton  Woods.  N.H.,  25  years 
ago. 

Why  the  United  States? 

DOLLAR    IS   the    key 

Erik  Hoffmeyer.  a  former  professor  of  eco- 
nomics who  now  lieads  the  Danish  National 
Bank,  put  it  in  three  sentences:  "Your  coun- 
try is  the  strongest  in  the  world  industrially. 
The  dollar  is  the  key  currency.  The  United 
States  must  take  the  lead  in  any  basic  mod- 
ification of  the  monetary  system." 

Hoffmeyer  and  two  other  central  bankers 
already  have  declared  that  the  Bretton 
Woods  system  Is  too  rigid:  Greater  flexibility 
would  foster  world  prosperity,  enhance  inter- 
national trade,  and  reduce  speculative  as- 
saults against  weak  currencies. 

Hoffmeyer's  associates  In  "modification" 
are  Wolfgang  Schmltz,  president  of  the  Aus- 
trian National  Bank,  and  Guldo  Carli.  gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  of  Italy.  They  propose  the 
"crawling  peg."  which  can  be  defined  as  "flex- 
Ibllty  in  small  doses." 

Tliey  reached  their  conclusions  sep- 
arately—independently. When  I  told  Schmltz 
in  Vienna  and  Carll  in  Rome  that  Hoffmeyer 
was  of  their  mind,  each  seemed  surprised.  I 
had  seen  Hoffmeyer  previously  in  Copen- 
hagen. 

Under  the  Bretton  Woods  formula,  a  cen- 
tral bank  keeps  the  price  of  Its  currency 
stable.  It  limits  deviations  from  parity  to  one 
per  cent  up  or  down.  The  range  of  a  currency 
with  a  50  cent  parity  would  be  49'>.  cents 
to  50 '.4  cents.  Usually,  central  bankers  con- 
fine fluctuations  to  less  than  that. 

The  crawling  peg  would  add  leeway — scope. 
The  usual  proposal  is  to  let  a  currency's  price 
rise  or  fall  as  much  as  2  percent  a  year.  A 
currency  with  a  50  cent  parity  could  crawl 
up  to  51  cents  and  down  to  49  cents. 
contest   op  power 

The  crawling  peg,  sometimes  called  the 
"dynamic  peg."  is  more  than  a  foreign  ex- 
change mechanism.  It  is  a  strategy  in  a  con- 
test of  power — money  managers  versus  poU- 
ticians.  Fluctuations  in  currencies,  if  wide 
enough,  will  cause  fluctuaUons  In  prices  In 
grocery  stores.  They'll  change  the  level  of  em- 
ploj-ment  in  some  Industries. 

Consequently,  presidents,  prime  ministers, 
and  parliaments  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
movements  In  the  price  of  money. 

By  subtle  changes  in  the  price  of  money, 
central  bankers  hope  to  prod  politicians  Into 
making  "correct"  budgetary  decisions. 

But  all  Is  not  rah-rah  for  the  "crawling 

peg" 

At  the  American  Bankers  Association 
monetary  conference  in  Copenhagen  in  June, 
an  official  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  described  the  "crawUng  peg  "  as  a  "can 
of  worms.  All  other  currencies  will  be  crawl- 
ing up  and  down  on  the  dollar  and  you  will 
never  know  which  one  will  come  out  on  top 
of  the  mess." 

This  official  is  not  alone.  But  he  may  have 
to  eat  his  unappetizing  metaphor. 

He  reports  to  the  113  members  and  20  ex- 
ecutive directors  of  the  IMP.  He  can  influence 
their  decisions.  But  he  must  find  a  consensus. 
And  too  often,  the  consensus  Is  the  United 
States!  It  has  put  up  the  most  money— 24 
percent — and  wields  21.6  percent  of  the  votes. 

Until  this  year,  the  U.S.  "consensus"  was 
Bretton  Woods — nought  else.  Then,  at  the 
IMP  annual  meeting.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury David  M.  Kennedy  said  the  United  States 
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vlsers  are  concerned  with  the  implications: 
Perhaps  the  dollar  is  an  overvalued  currency. 
Perhaps,  Its  parity — vis  a  vis — European  cur- 
rencies and  the  Japanese  yen — is  too  high. 

No  one  ctm  know  for  sure.  But  the  per- 
sistent deficit  In  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments — accentuated  by  the  drop  In  the  ex- 
port surplus — leads  to  such  an  Inference,  If 
not  conclusion. 

And  so  the  dollar — once  the  international 
strong  boy — has  become  a  question  mark 
and  source  of  worry. 

Normally,  if  a  currency  Is  overvalued.  If 
its  price  Is  too  high,  the  remedy  is  specific: 
Reduce  the  price,  lower  its  parity.  But  the 
medicine  for  the  franc  or  the  pound  is  not 
the  medicine  for  the  dollar.  The  dollar  Is 
unique. 

In  Frankfurt.  Otmar  Emmlnger.  a  director 
of  the  German  Bundesbank,  told  me:  "When 
a  person  says  that  the  parity  of  the  dollar 
must  be  changed,  he  really  means  that  the 
parity  of  other  currencies  must  be  changed. 
The  dollar  doesn't  move  relative  to  other 
currencies.  Other  currencies  move  relative 
to  It. 

'.'A  change  In  the  price  of  gold  to  alter  the 
parity  of  the  dollar  would  only  create  more 
difficulties,  more  anxiety.  If  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury boosted  the  price  of  gold  by  5  percent, 
to  reduce  the  parity  of  the  dollar,  people 
wovild  begin  to  wonder:  Will  the  gold  price 
be  Increased  again?  That  would  renew  spec- 
ulation In  gold.  It  would  create  Instability." 

Besides:  An  Increase  in  the  price  of  gold 
would  lower  the  price  of  dollar  in  theory. 
But  would  It  actually? 

If  other  countries  kept  their  currencies 
tied  to  the  dollar,  there'd  be  no  dollar  deval- 
uation. This  would  merely  reinforce  the 
commonly  accepted  notion  that  the  world 
is  on  a  dollar  standard,  doesn't  like  it,  and 
doesn't  know  what  to  do  about  It. 

Is  U.S.  Dollar  Overpriced  and  How  Can  It 

Be  Lowered? 

(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

Guido  Carll.  governor  of  the  Bank  of  Italy, 
makes  no  bones  about  what  might  undo  the 
international  monetary  structure:  The  dollar. 

For  far  too  long  the  United  States  has 
been  administering  charity  on  the  cuff. 
Carll  puts  this  carefully,  diplomatically. 
Economists  will  grasp  his  meaning.  But  to 
most  persons,  his  phraseology  will  seem  bu- 
reaucratic : 

■'We  shovild  Inquire  whether  in  time,  the 
U  S.A.  will  be  able  to  acquire,  on  the  basis 
of  the  present  exchange  parity  of  the  dollar 
surpluses  of  good  and  services  of  a  size  cor- 
responding to  the  volume  of  its  capital  ex- 
ports and  unilateral  transfers." 

That  translates  Into:  Will  the  U.S.  con- 
tinue to  pay  its  bills  with  deficit  dollars — 
dollars  the  world  already  has  in  overabund- 
ance? 

Carll  recognizes  that  the  United  States  has 
worldwide  responsibilities — military,  social, 
economic.  These  commitments  result  in  large 
outflows  of  dollars — some  by  direct  grants, 
some  as  loans. 

Nations  customarily  pay  for  such  outflows 
with  goods  and  services — with  surplus  ex- 
ports. But  the  United  States  has  not  been 
able  to  do  so  In  recent  years. 

problems  outlined 

Hence  Carli's  misgivings:  Is  the  dollar 
overprlced- 

If  so  the  problem  is:  How  can  its  price  be 
lowered? 

Carll  would  use  the  "crawling  peg." 

But,  as  noted  In  yesterday's  article,  critics 
of  the  crawling  peg  fear  the  "can-of-worms 
effect."  One  currency,  like  the  German  mark, 
will  crawl  up.  That  tends  to  lower  the  dol- 
lar's price  vis-a-vis  the  mark.  It  will  improve 
the  United  States  export  position  in  trade 
with  Germany. 

But  other  currencies,  the  franc  and  the 
pound,    for    example,    crawl    down — In    the 


scramble  for  exports.  This  impairs  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments.  And  this  has  been  the 
prevalent  postwar  tendency. 

This  downcrawl  endangers  the  monetary 
system.  It  threatens  the  dollar,  which  Is 
both  the  linchpin  and  the  marriage  broker 
In  international  trade. 

The  price  of  the  dollar  determines  the 
price  at  which  a  German  or  French  Im- 
porter can  afford  to  buy  U.S.  goods.  Like- 
wise. It  flxes  the  price  at  which  a  German 
or  French  exp)orter  can  afford  to  lay  down 
goods  In  the  United  States. 

Economies  drift  apart — like  people.  The 
wage,  price,  and  cost  structures  of  nations 
rarely  develop  similarly. 

Technical  advances  —  improvements  in 
plant  and  equipment — enable  some  nations 
to  achieve  big  gains  In  efficiency. 
costs  out  of  line 
In  some  countries  unions  push  up  wages 
faster  than  in  other  countries.  Costs  get  out 
of  line. 

And  political  preferences  vary.  Some  gov- 
ernments foster  expansion  with  budgetary 
deficits — Inflation.  Politicians  let  costs  rise 
rather  than  boost  taxes. 

This  happened  in  the  United  States  from 
1965  through  1968.  In  contrast,  in  Germany, 
government  officials  are  inflation  wary.  Seared 
deep  in  the  German  ethos  are  the  two  mark 
wipe-out  after  World  Wars  I  and  II. 

If  a  nation  piles  up  balance-of-payments 
deficits — If  It  falls  to  meet  its  bills  and  losses 
gold  or  other  reserves — then  internal  p>oIicies 
must  be  adjusted. 

Consumption  must  be  slowed  down.  Ex- 
ports must  be  increased  relative  to  imports. 
Prices  must  be  prevented  from  rising  as  rap- 
idly as  prices  in  other  countries. 

Conversely,  if  a  nation  consistently  runs  a 
balance-of-payments  surplus,  as  Germany, 
then  It  should  pursue  expansionist  policies 
to  increase  its  imports.  If  it  doesn't,  if  it  adds 
to  its  reserves  year  after  year,  it  "gives  away" 
manhours  and  materials.  It  swaps  resources 
(goods  and  services)  for  gold  and  dollars 
lOUs.  It  deprives  consumers  of  the  fruits  of 
their  labor. 

Consistent  balance-of-payments  surplu.ses 
are  not  necessarily  an  Index  of  good  man- 
agement, good  husbanding  of  resources.  On 
the  contrary ! 

President  Charles  de  Gaulle  followed  such 
an  austerity  course  to  build  up  French  gold 
resources.  "This  deprivation,  this  holding  back 
of  income  from  the  French  people,  sowed 
some  of  the  discontent  which  led  to  the 
General's  downfall. 

When  all  else  falls,  when  internal  adjust- 
ments are  too  difficult,  international  mar- 
riage counselors  advise:  Change  the  price 
of  the  currency! 

A  country  that  has  been  losing  reserves, 
cuts  the  price. 

A  country  that  has  been  gaining  reserves, 
raises  the  price. 

Let's  go  through  the  arithmetic  of  why. 
Let's  take  France  as  an  example,  using 
round  numbers.  The  French  franc  was  de- 
valued from  about  20  cents  to  18  cents.  A 
French  manufacturer  who  formerly  sold  an 
item  in  the  U.S.  for  $1  (or  five  francs)  now 
can  .sell  it  for  90  cents  and  still  earn  the 
same  number  of  francs.  Therefore  French  ex- 
ports ought  to  increase. 

And  French  imports  will  be  like'y  to  de- 
crease. An  American  manufacturer  who  for- 
merly charged  SI  or  5  francs  for  an  item  laid 
down  in  Paris  would  now  have  to  get  5.6 
francs  for  It  to  earn  a  dollar.  So  the  price 
would  rise  in  France. 

Revaluation  reverses  this  process.  It  tends 
to  boost  export  prices,  hence  decreases  sales 
abroad.  Simultaneously,  it  makes  it  possible 
for  foreigners  to  sell  goods  at  lower  prices. 
The  founders  of  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ments foresaw  that  currencies  might  have 
to  be  revalued  or  devalued.  But  they  did 
not  reckon  with  political  psychology. 

Far  too  often  and  for  far  too  long,  govern- 
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ment  officials  are  likely  to  procrastinate— put 
off  hard-to-made  financial  decisions.  Out  of 
line  econcanlc  distortions  widen.  Finally,  a 
crisis  change  In  the  price  of  a  currency  is 
dictated— by  the  speculative  rush  ol  funds 
from  money  center  to  money  center. 

Therefore,  some  central  bankers  are  lean- 
ing toward  flexibility  In  small  doses. 

Jelle  Zijlstra,  president  of  the  Netherlands 
Bank,  and  Otmar  Emmlnger,  of  the  German 
Bundesbank,  have  come  out  for  a  one-way 
crawling  peg — up  only.  Let  the  IMF  grant 
central  banks  authority  to  make  minor  re- 
valuations. 

Erlck  Hoffmeyer,  chairman  of  the  Danish 
National  Bank,  Wolfgang  Schmltz,  president 
of  the  Austrian  National  Bank,  and  Carll 
advocates  a  two-way  movement.  They  know 
that  heads  of  government  wUl  never  give 
them  authority  to  make  big  changes— 5  per- 
cent or  10  percent.  But  minute  changes— say 
2  percent  a  year,  or  one-half  of  one  percent 
per  quarter — might  be  conceded. 
free  rates  favored 
Many  economists,  particularly  those  ol 
the  laissez-faire,  free-market  University  of 
Chicago  school,  think  this  is  tlddledy-wlnks. 
They  advocate  freely  floating  exchange  rates. 
Let  supply  and  r'emand  determine  the  price 
of  currencies. 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  Imports  and  exports, 
the  movement  <.f  tourists  to  and  from  a 
country,  and  the  availability  of  income  from 
capital  will  fix  the  price  of  nation's  currency 
day  to  day.  Such  changes  in  price  •will.  In 
turn.  Interact  on  trade,  tourism,  and  capi- 
tal flows.  Market  forces— not  decisions  of 
government  officials— ■will  raise  and  lower 
purchases  and  sales  abroad. 

But  central  bankers  reject  "let  the  mar- 
ket decide." 

Hoffmeyer  says  "As  a  professor,  I  explored 
such  a  system.  But  could  it  work?  Would 
government  officials  let  it?  Government  of- 
ficials consistently  intervene  in  their  own 
bond  markets  to  Influence  the  level  of  in- 
terest rates.  "Is  .t  likely  they  will  give  up 
control  over  the  price  of  their  ciu-rencies, 
which  for  big  trading  nations,  determines 
the  cost  of  living?" 

Sir  Maurice  Parsons,  deputy  governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  is  convinced  that 
floating  exchange  rates  would  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  world  trade. 

Businessmen  with  foreign  bills  to  pay 
buy  Insurance  against  a  change  in  the  price 
of  currency.  This  is  called  "forward  cover." 
Thus,  importers  can  know  In  advance  what 
they  will  have  to  pay  for  the  goods  they 
buy  and  therefore  the  prices  at  which  they 
can  afford  to  sell. 

This  insurance — in  periods  of  stability 
when  there  are  no  devaluation  or  revalua- 
tion scares— is  usuaUy  slight.  The  central 
bank  maintains  the  price  of  a  currency — 
the  fluctuation — within  a  1  percent  band. 
Therefore,  the  risk  of  loss  Is  minimal. 

"In  a  floating  rate  system,"  says  Sir  Mau- 
rice, "the  cost  of  forward  cover  would  rise 
significantly  and  might  become  intolerably 
high." 

SPECtTLATORS    FEARED 

Why?  Because  there'd  be  no  established 
bottom  or  top  price  for  a  currency — no  1  per- 
cent band.  Sellers  of  insurance  would  In- 
crease their  rates. 

Advocates  of  floating  rates  argue,  "No,  this 
Is  banker  talk." 

Speculators  would  intervene  on  both  sides 
of  the  market.  And  there  are  always  buyers 
and  sellers  of  currencies — businessmen  who 
need  marks  or  dollars  and  businessmen  who 
have  marks  or  dollars  to  sell. 

Consequently,  if  economic  conditions  are 
stable,  floating  exchange  rates  will  be  stable. 
If  economic  conditions  are  unstable,  then  no 
exchange  rates — fixed  or  unfixed — are  stable. 
The  free  marketeers  offer  this  clincher:  Float- 


ing rates  speed  the  process  of  adjustment,  of 
regaining  intermarital  stability. 

To  Harold  Lever,  newly-named  Minister  of 
State  in  the  Ministry  of  Technology  and  for- 
mer  financial  secretary  of  the  British  Treas- 
ury, "This  is  seminar  economics — fine  In 
the  classroom  but  not  for  the  real  world." 
And  that's  likely  to  be  the  case  In  any  studies 
made  in  the  IMF. 

Modification  of  the  Bretton  Woods  system 
will  be  a  tortuous  process.  The  men  who 
"mar  age  the  world's"  money  are  groping  and 
divided. 

They  are  not  certain  that  greater  exchange 
fiexlblUty  will  give  them  influence  over  gov- 
ernment decisions.  Nor  are  they  satisfied  that 
the  crawling  peg  will  help  to  "price  the  dollar 
right"  If  It's  overvalued. 

Neither  consensus,  conviction,  nor  com- 
promise is  Immediately  probable. 

But  they  do  want  and  they  are  anxious  to 
find  some  way  to  control  the  •whiplash  of 
money  from  nation  to  nation,  as  doubts  and 
distrust  surround  currencies — sometimes  the 
franc,  sometimes  the  lira,  sometimes  th» 
pound  and  even  at  times,  the  dollar. 


The  Eurodollar  Lies  Outside  Authority  of 

Central  Banks 

(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

It's  not  in  Webster's  Third  New  Interna- 
tional (1961  edition)  but  you'll  find  it  in  the 
big  Random  House  (1966)   dictionary. 

"When  I'm  asked  about  it,  my  eyes  glaze 
over,"  says  Herbert  Stein,  a  membet  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
and  an  expert  on  fiscal  and  monetary  affairs. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean satellites  can  claim  credit  for  Its  origin. 

British  monetary  restrictions  gave  It  a  great 
push  forward. 

In  about  a  dozen  years,  it  has  swelled  into 
an  undirected  force  which  whips  across  na- 
tional boundaries  beyond  the  administrative 
powers  of  the  men  designated  by  their  gov- 
ernments to  manage  the  world's  money,  men 
of  the  stature  of  William  McChesney  Martin 
Jr  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board; 
Karl  Blessing,  head  of  the  German  Bundes- 
bank, which  often  has  been  In  the  center  of 
its  vortex;  Guldo  Carll,  ingenious  and  in- 
novative governor  of  the  Bank  of  Italy. 

"VUXNEEABLE,    VALUABLE" 

Dr  Edwin  Stopper,  president  of  the  Swiss 
National  Bank,  refers  to  it  simultaneously  as 
a  "vulnerable  sector  of  the  monetary  front," 
and  a  valuable  source  of  liquidity  on  the 
"doorstep  of  central  banks." 

And  Pierre  Andre,  chief  of  the  foreign  de- 
partment of  the  National  Bank  ©f  Belgium, 
spoke  feelingly  when  he  observed:  "It  has 
compromised  the  autonomy  of  central 
banks." 

What  is  it?  It's  the  Eurodollar. 

It  developed  perchance.  All  nations  which 
engage  in  international  commerce  maintain 
accounts  in  U.S.  banks.  And,  as  trade  ex- 
pands, their  need  for  dollars  Increases.  Why? 

Because  the  dollar  Is  the  work  money  of 
the  world.  It  pays  bills  in  England.  India, 
France,  South  America.  Hong  Kong,  and 
even  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  where  it  is 
welcomed. 

REDS  suspicious 

But  Iron  Curtain  officials  are  cautious  and 
suspicious.  Though  they  need  dollars  in  case 
of  emergency,  they  like  to  keep  dollar  bal- 
ances in  American  banks  at  a  minimum.  In 
a  diplomatic  crisis,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment could  stop  payment  of  the  funds. 

Soviet  officials  found  a  circumvention.  In- 
stead of  keeping  large  sums  on  deposit  In 
U  S.  banks,  they  maintained  dollar  deposits 
in  British,  French,  or  Swiss  banks.  A  new 
twist!  They  didn't  convert  their  dollars  Into 
British  pounds  or  French  francs  or  Swiss 
francs. 

Thus  were  Eurodollars  born. 

Let's  trace  how  this  might  come  about. 


Suppose  an  American  buys  $1  million  worth 
of  pelts  at  the  Leningrad  auction.  He  pays  by 
check  on  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  New 
York.  The  Russian  fur  enterprise  deposits 
the  check  in  a  dollar  account,  say.  in  Bar- 
clay's Bank,  London.  This  increases  the  Bar- 
clay's balance  at  the  Chase  and  it  also  puts 
the  Soviet's  million  beyond  American  reach. 

BECOMES  A  SCREEN 

Barclay's  becomes  a  screen  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  government, 
•nie  United  States  might  block  a  Soviet  de- 
posit at  the  Chase  or  some  other  U.S.  bank. 
But  how  could  the  Treasury  or  the  Chase 
smell  out  Soviet  funds  among  Barclay's  de- 
posits? Didn't  the  Roman  Emperor  Vespasian 
prove  to  his  protesting  son  that  "Money  has 
no  odor?" 

To  understand  what  the  Eurodollar  U,  it  s 
well  to  know  what  It  Isnt.  If  a  Frenchman  in 
Paris  or  the  Volkswagen  Co.  in  Germany  has 
a  deposit  with  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.,  of  New  York,  these  are  not  Euro-dollars 
They  are  ordinary  deposits  in  a  U.S.  bank, 
on  which  the  Frenchman  or  Volkswagen  can 
draw  checks  even  as  you  and  I  draw  checks 
against  our  deposits. 

But  suppose  Volkswagen  withdraws  its  dol- 
lar balance  In  Morgan  and  puts  It  In  a  dollar 
account  at  the  Commerzbank  of  Germany. 
That  creates  a  Euro-deposit.  Volkswagen  ex- 
changes Its  right  to  draw  on  Morgan  for  a 
right  to  draw  dollars  on  Commerzbank.  Com- 
merzbank, in  turn,  gains  a  deposit  at  Mor- 
gan which  It  can  retain  there  or  transfer 
to  some  other  American  bank. 


NEVER    LEAVE   UNTIED    STATES 

Now  we  come  to  what  Is  wondrously  com- 
plex so  complex  that  many  bankers  dont 
realize  it:  The  dollars  which  create  Eurode- 
poslts,  never  leave  the  United  States.  Tliey 
alwavs  remain  as  deposits  here  and  even  can 
belong  to  Americans.  But  a  foreign  bank  is 
always  the  intermediary  between  the  real 
ov.-ner  of  the  deposit  and  the  U.S.  bank. 

Moreover,  as  a  Eurodeposlt  finances  trade, 
investment,  or  speculation  around  the  world, 
it  moves  from  one  foreign  bank  to  another 
or  from  a  foreign  bank  to  a  commercial  bor- 
rower. On  this  "money-go-round."  it  can  also 
shift  from  one  U.S.  bank  to  another.  Thus, 
Eurodollars  never  leave  the  United  States. 
They  function  In  International  Umbo. 

British  necessity  gave  Eurodollars  purpose. 
In  late  1957  and  earlv  1958.  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land restricted  the  use  of  sterling  by  British 
banks  in  financing  non-Brltlsh  export-import 
transactions.  London  bankers  squirmed. 
Horrors'  This  was  uadlUonal  business  they 
couldn't  afford  to  lose.  Then,  serendipity! 
British  banks  used  Eurodollars  to  finance 
this  trade! 

ADVANTAGES    FOUND 

Eurodollars  would  have  evolved  without 
the  Russians.  Sometimes,  foreign  companies 
found  It  more  advantageous  to  borrow  dollars 
from  banks  than  their  own  currencies— 
esoeclally  when  Interest  rates  in  the  Uinted 
States  were  lower  than  In  Europe.  So  they 
sought  dollars.  ^  .,   ,, 

European  bankers  fioon  discovered  that,  by 
taking  Eurodollar  deposits,  they  could  lend 
such  dollars  at  a  profit.  And  wealthy  Italians^ 
Frenchmen,  oll-rlch  Middle  East  sheiks,  and 
others,  Including  Americans,  have  kept  dollar 
nest-eggs  outside  their  own  counrties.  When 
banks  in  Zurich,  Paris,  or  London  bid  for 
such  deposits,  they  got  them! 

Money  is  money  in  all  languages  and  na- 
tions Soon  Eurodeposlts  were  made  in  cur- 
rencies other  than  the  dollar,  notably  the 
German  mark  (Euromark)  and  the  Swiss 
franc  (Eurofranc),  and  "Eurocurrency  and 
•Euromoney"  Joined  Eurodollar  In  modern 
banking  terminology.  But  doUars  comprise  85 
percent  of  Euromoney,  hence  the  colloquial 
term  "Eurodollar"  to  describe  the  entire 
market. 
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Eurodollar  market,  if  a  Belgian 
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verted Belgian  franca  Into  pounds;  or  If  he 
wanted  to  put  money  In  Paris,  he  converted 
Belgian  francs  Into  French  francs. 

HU  deposit  was  in  the  cvirrency  of  the 
country  In  which  It  lodged,  hence  subject  to 
the  rules,  regulatlona  and  decisions  of  that 
country.  Moreover,  the  Belgian's  ability  to 
get  pounds  or  francs  initially  was  subject  to 
the  regulations  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Belgium. 

But  Euromoney  lies,  outside  the  compass 
of  central  bank  authority,  Including  that  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Fred  H.  Klopstock,  manager  of  the  Inter- 
national research  department  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  points  out  that 
central  banks  have  "gone  to  great  lengths  to 
prevent  banks  and  corporations"  from  using 
Eurodollars  contrary  to  domestic  monetary 
objectives. 

MtJLTINATIONAL    FIRMS 

But:  "The  international  economy  Is  domi- 
nated by  multinational  corporations  financed 
by  banks  whose  networks  of  branches  and 
affiliates  stretch  over  several   countries." 

Consequently,  controls  are  ineffective  un- 
less all  nations  have  mutually  reinforcing 
regulations  which  they  apply  with  equal  ri- 
gidity. And  they  don't. 

Therefore,  some  central  bankers  don't  think 
it's  useful  to  try  to  impose  controls.  They 
realize  that  resourceful  corporate  treasurers 
and  bankers  will  find  escape  routes. 

Major  American  banks  perfected  Euro- 
dollar artistry  during  the  1966-67  credit 
crunch.  U.S.  banks  encoiu-aged  their  foreign 
branches  In  London  and  elsewhere  to  bid  for 
Eurodollars.  Then  the  branches  lent  those 
dollars  back  to  parent  banks. 

Some  U.S.  banks,  lacking  foreign  branches, 
borrowed  directly  from  European  commer- 
cial banks.  Total  borrowings  shot  up  from 
$1.7  billion  in  January  1966  to  more  than  $4 
billion  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Eurodollar  Market  Handles  Chips  in 
World  Poker  Game 
(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

Jacques  J.  Polak,  economic  counselor  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  told  me: 
"There  are  no  Eurodollar  experts." 

No  wonder  Jane  Sneddon  Little  wrote  In 
the  May-June  economic  review  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  that  "the  opera- 
tions and  impact  of  the  Eurodollar  market 
here  and  abroad  are  Just  beginning  to  be  un- 
derstood." 

In  London,  the  nerve  center  of  the  Euro- 
market— about  75  percent  of  the  Eurodollar 
deposits  are  lodged  there — I  made  It  a  point 
to  visit  branches  of  American  banks. 

At  the  larger,  long-established  institutions, 
such  as  Bankers  Trust,  Morgan  Guaranty,  and 
Chase  Manhattan,  the  men  in  oharge  talked 
briskly,  easily  about  the  ins,  outs  and  origins 
of  the  Euromarket. 

But  among  smaller  and  newer  American 
branch  banks,  a  trading,  buy-sell  psychology 
prevails.  Understanding  Is  so  limited  that 
"Euromoney,  "  a  new  magazine  published  in 
London,  has  Invented  "Herble."  He  writes  to 
"Dear  Mom"  In  America  that  his  boss  Is  upset. 
The  bank  sent  him  to  London  to  produce 
Eurodollars.  Now  the  bank  wants  to  know 
"Where  are  they?" 

Then  he  asks  Mom:  "Why  come  to  London 
to  look  for  dollars?  You  might  as  well  go  to 
the  U.S.  to  look  for  tea  and  muflins." 

eurodollar  background 
Not  many  bankers,  Europeans  or  American, 
are  aware  that  American  Good  Samaritanism 
helped  to  structure  the  Eurodollar  market. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  had  most  of  the  international  poker 
chips.  In  1947,  United  States  gold  was  at  an 
all-time  high — $24.7  billion.  The  rest  of  the 
western  world  had  only  $10  billion  and  was 
in  desperate  need  of  machinery  and  material 
to  rehabilitate  after  the  war. 

The  United  States  filled  the  buying  power 
gap.  the  so-called  "dollar  gap,"  with  Marshall 


aid,  loans,  and  economic  "outwardlsm." 
Americans  were  encouraged  to  travel  and 
Invest  abroad  and  buy  foreign  goods.  The 
U.S.  government  welcomed  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits — the  loss  of  chips — for  about 
a  dozen  postwar  years. 

Good  Samaritanism  became  an  insidious 
habit. 

U.S.  losses  in  the  international  poker  game 
persisted  long  after  the  dollar  shortage  ended. 
The  U.S.  pile  of  good  chips  sllpi>ed  below  $20 
billion  In  1959,  below  $15  billion  In  1965  and 
then  to  $10  billion,  excluding  $1  billion 
transferrable  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  under  a  repurchase  agreement.  The 
gold  holdings  of  other  nations  rose  to  about 
$28  billion,  reversing  the  relationship  of  1947. 

Result:  The  world  had  too  many,  instead 
of  too  few,  dollars.  Further  result:  European 
central  bankers  hesitated  to  swap  surplus 
dollars  for  gold.  This  would  displease  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

ingenuity    IS    SAVIOR 

Ingenuity  came  to  the  rescue!  Central 
bankers  "recycled"  their  winnings.  They 
made  it  attractive  for  their  commercial 
bankers  to  use  surplus  dollars  in  the  Euro- 
dollar market.  This  was  done  by  offering  pro- 
tection against  foreign  exchange  loss  at  low 
cost.  This  enabled  the  banks  to  lend  the  dol- 
lars to  customers  or  other  banks  at  a  profit. 

At  times,  the  dollar  holdings  of  the  Bun- 
desbank and  the  Bank  of  Italy  approached 
or  exceeded  their  gold  holdings.  Politicians 
might  criticize:  Why  dollars — why  not  gold? 
By  pumping  dollars  into  commercial  banks, 
the  central  banks  did  not  expose  their  full 
dollar  commitments. 

At  first,  recycling  supplied  cheap  dollars. 
During  most  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years, 
a  German  of  Italian  or  Dutch  enterprise 
could  borrow  Eurodollars  at  rates  below  those 
at  home  and  then  convert  the  dollars  into 
pounds  or  marks  or  lire — whatever  currency 
was  required. 

Soon,  the  world  grew  accustomed  to  these 
dollars,  couldn't  get  on  without  them,  bid  for 
more  and  more  of  them.  The  Euromarket 
thus  became  entrenched  as  a  source  of  credit. 
Marlus  W.  Holtrop,  former  head  of  the 
Netherlands  Bank,  complained:  "The  U.S.  ex- 
ports Infiatlon." 

The  vagaries  of  the  Eurodollar  market — 
first  It  exports  inflation  to  Europe  then  It  ex- 
ports high  interest  rates — causes  central 
bankers  to  think  and  rethink:  What  risk, 
what  danger,  does  this  $30-bllllon-dollar  pool 
of  free-flowing  funds  entail? 

The  first  fear  was  "multiple  expansion"  of 
loans.  Banks  might  treat  Eurodollar  deposits 
as  normal  deposits  and,  as  a  group,  create 
say,  $5  in  loans  for  every  $1  deposited.  This 
is  considered  safe  In  normal  banking. 

For  example,  if  an  American  bank  makes  a 
loan,  it  writes  up — creates — a  deposit.  The 
customer  spends  the  deposit  by  writing 
checks.  These  checks  are  dep)oslted  by  the 
recipients  in  banks.  Some  might  even  be  re- 
deposlted  In  the  customer's  own  bank.  The 
money,  the  deposit,  stays  in  the  banking  sys- 
tem. This  permits  banks  to  pyramid  loans 
against  deposits,  because  loans  create  de- 
posits. 

how    IT    WORKS 

Euroloans  don't  obey  these  domestic  rules. 
A  Eurodeposlt  lent  in  London  might  bo  con- 
verted in  marks  in  Frankfurt,  guilders  in 
Amsterdam,  lire  in  Milan,  or  used  as  dollars 
in  New  York. 

Moreover,  If  Eurodollars  were  used  to  pur- 
chase American  securities  from  Americans 
who  In  turn  deposited  the  proceeds  in  an 
American  bank,  the  Eurodollars  would  dis- 
appear. The  deposit  would  belong  to  an  Amer- 
ican resident  and  be  lodged  with  an  Ameri- 
can bank. 

Banks  have  been  cautious  in  expanding 
Eurodeposlts  Into  loans.  This  doesn't  mean, 
however,  that  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
lending  may  not  take  place. 

A  London  bank  might  lend  to  a  German 
bank.  The  German  bank  might  lend  to  an 
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Italian  bank,  which  lends  In  turn  to  a  London 
branch  of  an  American  bank.  But  those  are 
not  true  loans — merely  transfers  of  the  same 
deposit  from  one  bank  to  another  at  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  at  each  stage. 

There  Is  a  second  risk.  In  Amsterdam,  the 
head  of  the  foreign  department  of  a  major 
commercial  bank  said:  "Europeans  are  very 
happy,  but  It  Is  short-term  happiness.  Order 
books  are  full.  Profits  are  high.  But  the  fuel 
is  short-term  Eurodollar  credits.  I  can't  es- 
cape the  feeling  that  we're  on  top  of  a  vol- 
cano." 

He  was  afraid  that  Eurodollar  deposits, 
which  are  usually  of  one-,  three-,  or  six- 
month  diiratlon,  might  be  put  to  long-term 
use.  Indeed,  banking  groups  in  London  have 
used  Eurodollar  deposits  to  make  five-, 
seven-,  and  ten-year  loans. 

At  first,  these  term  loans  were  made  at  a 
fixed  interest  rate— say  SVi  percent.  At  the 
time,  bankers  might  have  been  paying  7  per- 
cent for  Eurodeposlts.  If  Interest  rates  turned 
down,  as  the  bankers  expected,  profit  margins 
would  widen.  Instead,  interest  rates  rose!  To- 
day the  Income  accounts  of  bankers  who  bet 
heavily  on  lower  Eurorates  don't  make  good 
reading. 

FHve-  and  seven-year  term  loans  are  still 
being  made.  But  Interest  rates  now  are 
ratcheted.  Every  six  months  the  Interest 
charge  will  rise  or  fall  with  the  going  rate 
on  the  Euromarket. 

Bankers,  however,  are  still  taking  a  risk. 
They  have  to  be  able  to  renew  their  deposits 
(reborrow  Eurodollars)  every  three  or  six 
months.  This  worried  the  Amsterdam  banker. 
Supply  might  change.  The  Eurodollar  pool 
might  contract.  Then  bankers  depending  on 
a  continuing  supply  of  Eurodeposlts  might 
be  In  trouble. 

CATASTROPHE    UNLIKELY 

But  such  a  catastrophe  Is  unlikely.  To  be 
sure,  a  series  of  genuine  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments surpluses  might  draw  funds  out  of 
the  Eurodollar  market.  Also,  Eurodollar  hold- 
ers might  make  massive  investments  In  U.S. 
stocks  or  bonds.  Then  Eurodollar  deposits 
would  disappear. 

But  the  flow  of  dollars  to  the  U.S. — in  such 
circumstances — would  eliminate  the  need  for 
U.S.  government  restrictions  on  corporate  In- 
vesting and  bank  lending  abroad.  Funds 
would  be  easier  here.  So  U.S.  banks  would  be 
able  to  put  funds  back  into  the  Euromarket. 
At  a  profit,  of  course ! 

And,  If  money  still  were  tight  In  the  United 
States,  the  Bank  for  International  Settle- 
ments, the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  and  other 
central  banks  could  unite  to  supply  the 
much-needed  dollars.  They've  done  this  In 
the  past. 

There  Is  a  third  danger.  Some  big  Euro- 
dollar user  may  be  unable  to  meet  obliga- 
tions when  due.  Then  confidence  might  con- 
geal. 

Holders  of  Eurodollars  might  run  Into  U.S. 
Treasuries  or  other  gilt-edged  U.S.  securities. 
The  Euromarket,  which  today  Is  so  mobile 
that  funds  can  be  transferred  hourly  from 
bank  to  bank  and  place  to  place  by  cable 
or  Telex  with  a  confirmation  by  memoran- 
dum, would  be  frozen. 

But  the  Euromarket  would  not  be  the 
cause.  From  ancient  times,  there  have  been 
weak  links  in  the  banker-borrower  chain. 
Walter  Bagehot  observes  In  his  great  work, 
"Lombard  Street,"  that  the  first  instinct  of 
bankers  during  a  panic  Is  to  hoard.  That  Is 
as  counterproductive  as  crowding  the  aisles 
in  a  theater  fire. 

If  Eurocredlt  reach  panic  tightness,  central 
bankers  would  have  only  one  choice:  To 
loosen  the  Euromarket  by  putting  funds  back 
Into  It. 

And  what  if  the  opposite  happened?  Sup- 
pose the  flight  from  the  dollar  occurred.  Sup- 
pose the  Euromarket  was  Inundated  with 
dollars.  In  that  case,  declares  Stopper,  cen- 
tral banks  would  have  to  restore  confidence 
by  purchasing  "large  amounts  of  dollars." 


BANKERS  hold  REINS 

In  Euroflnance  as  In  domestic  finance,  the 
same  basic  rule  applies:  Central  bankers  are 
the  ultimate  reservoir  of  confidence — the 
last-resort  buyers  and  sellers,  users  and  lend- 
ers, of  money. 

There's  an  old  saying:  "Seven  per  cent 
Bank  Rate  will  draw  gold  from  the  world,  10 
per  cent  from  the  Moon."  When  the  World 
was  on  the  gold  standard  and  London  was 
the  world's  monetary  center,  the  Bank  of 
England  could  bring  funds  to  London  by 
making    money    tight    and    raising    Interest 

New  York  now 'pulls  the  money  strings. 
By  making  money  tight,  the  Federal  Reserve 
sucks  funds  out  of  European  central  and 
commercial  banks  Into  the  United  States. 
And  volatile  Eurodollars  expedite — speed — 
the  process.  But  it  Is  the  same  process. 

However,  there  Is  this  difference.  The 
Eurodollar  market  is  not  directly  subject  to 
the  regulatory  power  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, Federal  Reserve  System  or  other  cen- 
tral banks.  It  Is  a  market  over  which  central 
bankers  feel  unsure  of  their  mastery.  That's 
why  Stopper  calls  It  a  "vulnerable  sector  on 
the  monetary  front." 

This  drawback  Is  also  a  virtue.  The  Euro- 
dollar market  is  the  international  Lombard 
Street — the  broadest  free  market  for  money 
m  the  world.  It  is  a  competitive,  efBclent 
market,  In  which  money  changes  hands  at 
tiny  differentials  In  Interest  rate — sometimes 
as  low  as  one-sixteenth  of  a  per  cent. 

Day  by  day  and  month  by  month,  the  de- 
mand for  Eurodollars  registers  the  hopes  and 
fears,  the  confidence  and  doubt,  and  the 
expansionary  and  recessive  decisions  of 
corporations,  investors,  speculators  and 
bankers. 

The  Eurodollar  market  does  this  through 
the  services  It  performs — not  only  In  estab- 
lishing interest  rates,  not  only  in  putting 
chips  in  and  taking  chips  out  of  the  Inter- 
national poker  game,  but  also  in  commu- 
nicating to  presidents,  prime  ministers, 
finance  ministers  and  parliaments  what 
money  "thinks"  about  governments,  econ- 
omies, paper  currencies,  and  particularly 
the  dollar. 

risking  recession  viewed  as  key  to  stable 

Currency 

(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

"To  you.  foreign  trade  Is  the  Icing  on  the 
cake.  "To  us,  it's  bread  and  butter.  You're 
insensitive  to  It.  We  pulsate  with  It." 

The  speaker,  an  official  In  a  highly  Indus- 
trialized nation  In  Europe,  asked  not  to  be 
Identified.  Yet  he  spoke  for  every  European 
finance  minister  and  central  banker. 

He  Is  worried,  like  the  others,  about  the 
persistent  failure  of  the  United  States  to  pay 
Its  foreign  bills.  Paradoxically,  he  Is  worried 
because  the  U.S.  trade  surplus,  which  reached 
a  high  of  $7  billions  In  1964,  has  fallen  to 
about  81  billion  annually. 

U.S.  Imports  have  soared  faster  than  U.S. 
exports.  This  lias  kept  the  European  boom 
going. 

But  European  central  banks,  notably  the 
Bundesbank  and  the  Bank  of  Italy,  got 
stuffed  with  deficit  dollars  they  have  been 
forced  to  "play  make-believe  with."  That's 
the  phrase  of  Milton  Gilbert,  economist  for 
the  Bank  for  International  Settlements. 

Central  bankers  are  practical  men.  They 
know  they  can't  demand  gold  at  $35  an  ounce 
from  the"  United  States.  The  United  States 
hasn't  enough  gold  to  pay  up.  No  one  wants 
an  embargo — an  "out  to  lunch"  sign  on  the 
gold  window  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York. 

TT-at  would  unhinge  the  Bretton  Woods 
monetary  system,  the  system  which  has  mud- 
dled through  the  Berlin  Airlift,  the  Korean 
war,  major  government  and  social  shifts  in 
Europe,  and  now  Vietnam. 

It  is  the  system  that  has  fostered  a  three- 


fold Increase  In  world  trade  In  20  years.  It 
can't  be  all  bad. 

To  sustain  the  system,  members  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  voluntarily  re- 
frain from  asking  for  U.S.  gold.  This  preserves 
the  fiction  that  the  dollar  Is  convertible  Into 
gold.  And  the  members  of  the  IMF  have  rein- 
forced the  fiction  by  creating  $9.5  billions  of 
paper  gold  over  a  three-year  period.  This  will 
give  the  United  States  time  to  correct  its 
balance-of-payments  deficit. 

But  paper  gold  can  be  misused.  The  United 
States  can  overwhelm  nations  with  paper 
gold  even  as  with  deficit  dollars. 

Participants  in  the  plan  are  not  obliged 
to  accept  more  than  twice  their  own  alloca- 
tions and  the  prospective  U.S.  allocation 
dwarfs  that  of  other  nations. 

Alone,  the  U.S.  can  exhaust  the  combined 
obligation  of  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany 
to  accept  SDRs.  It  can  sop  up  68  percent  of 
the  entire  Common  Market  obligation. 

Yes,  the  paper-gold  obligation  Is  recipro- 
cal. The  United  States  Is  required  to  accept 
other  nation's  paper  gold  up  to  twice  Its  own 
allocation.  But  if  the  United  States  runs  a 
trade  balance  deficit,  it  will  be  paying  out, 
not  taking  in.  paper  gold. 

Besides,  nations  can  withdraw  from  the 
plan  And  they  will.  If  a  French  official's  char- 
acterization is  accurate.  "It's  a  scheme  to 
avoid  the  real  problem — the  dollar  deficit." 

UNITED  STATES  HOLDS  REINS 

Then  he  added:  "Only  Americans  can 
tackle  the  problem.  We  can't  discipline  you. 
We  tried.  All  Europe  can't  discipline  you.  We 
don't  have  the  muscle." 

What  does  that  mean?  Simply  this:  The 
U.S.  accounts  for  16  percent  of  world  trade — 
far  more  than  any  other  nation.  If  US.  Im- 
ports slump,  the  world  feels  It.  The  saying. 
"If  the  U.S.  sneezes  then  Europe  catches 
pneumonia!  "  isn't  obsolete.  Europeans  trem- 
ble at  the  thought  of  a  U.S.  recession. 

Yet,  foreign  commerce  accounts  for  only 
4  percent  of  the  U.S.  Gross  National  Product. 
In  contrast,  in  most  Industrialized  coun- 
tries, jobs  depend  on  foreign  commerce.  For- 
eign trade  accounts  for  17  percent  of  the 
Gross  National  Product  in  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  35  percent  in  Holland.  25 
percent  In  Switzerland,  10  percent  in  Japan, 
and  so  on. 

A  bland  sentence  in  the  1969  annual  report 
of  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  is 
aimed  at  the  U.S.  "No  international  monetary 
system  will  work  properly  unless  countries 
are  prepared  to  follow  domestic  policies  that 
are  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  ex- 
ternal equilibrium." 

Between  the  lines  that  means:  If  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  is  In  persistent  disorder, 
the  international  monetary  system  will  be 
in  disorder.  That's  because  the  dollar  is  the 
world's  work  money  and  standard  of  value. 
It  holds  the  system  together. 

And  if  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  is  In 
equilibrium,  almost  any  international  mone- 
tary system  will  work.  The  United  States 
then  will  have  the  economic  and  financial 
strength  to  extend  credit  to  nations  in  deficit. 
Or  it  can  deny  credit. 

power  play 
The  U.S.  is  powerful  enough  financially  to 
discipline  other  nations.  Other  nations  can 
discipline  the  U.S.  only  by  convertl»g  dollars 
into  gold.  That  they  dtu-e  not  do. 

The  dollar  Is  still  the  worlds  most  accept- 
able money.  Especially  In  a  social  or  political 
crisis. 

When  World  War  II  ended,  only  the  United 
States  could  supply  war-ravaged  nations  with 
food,  machinery,  and  materials  to  keep  going 
and  rebuild. 

When  Soviet  troops  marched  into  Czecho- 
slovakia In  August  1968.  holders  of  French 
francs,  British  pounds.  Italian  lire.  Dutch 
guilders,  yes,  even  German  marks,  scurried 
into  the  dollar  lor  political  sanctuary.  When 
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disorders  arise  asywhere  In  Europe,  the  dollar 
iB  the  haven. 

Experience  waBranta  this.  Only  the  dollar 
and  the  Swiss  f»anc  have  not  been  devalued 
since  Hitler  marched  Into  Poland.  The  French 
franc  has  depreciated  more  than  95  percent. 
The  Hitler  marlq  was  virtually  wiped  out. 

vmir    GREAT    WEALTH 

The  United  Slates  Is  very  rich.  Public  and 
private  U.S.  tnviistments  abroad  exceed  $135 
billion.  They  bilng  in  gross  annual  Income 
from  profits,  dividends  and  Interest  of  $8  bil- 
lion a  year.  Pordgn  investments  In  the  U.S. 
of  $81  billion  eu-n  about  $3  billion.  So  the 
annual  flowbacU  to  the  U.S.  Is  close  to  $5 
billion  annually,  It  has  doubled  since  1960. 

Undoubtedly,  earnings  of  American  subsid- 
iaries will  Increise.  The  rise  in  income  will 
offset  the  devastating  decline  In  the  U.S. 
trade  surplus.  C  ver  the  years  It  will  help  to 
right  the  U.S.  I  alance  of  payments.  This  is 
what  the  men  who  manage  the  world's 
money — both  h«re  and  abroad  are  hoping  for. 
In  the  final  inalysls,  money  Is  as  money 
does.  And  any  holder  of  dollar  knows  that 
even  If  he  can'  turn  in  dollars  for  gold,  he 
can  get  mercha  idise — plenty  of  it. 

But  money  In  the  U.S.  has  been  doing 
badly. 

And  if  the  d  allar  buys  less  and  less  year 
by  y^ar'.  It  bejomes  a  depreciating  asset. 
The  Bank  for  International  Settlements  al- 
ludes to  this:  ••!  t  seems  likely  that  the  mone- 
tary system  wil  continue  to  operate  under 
somewhat  uncei  tain  and  unstable  conditions. 
And  one  waits  o  see  by  experience  If  Gresh- 
ams  Law  will  sperate,  and.  If  so.  what  bad 
money  will  drl  e  out  good— gold.  doUars,  or 
SDRs." 

The  Inference  Is  that  gold  will  be  the 
preferred  asset.  Central  bankers  will  hold  on 
to  the  metal.  Does  It  not  sell  for  $40  an 
ounce  In  the  fi  ee  market  as  against  the  $35 
monetary  price  ?  They  will  be  wary  of  dollars 
and  VS.  paptr  gold.  They  will  think  of 
Vlssertng. 

President  NiJ  on  not  only  must  stop  infla- 
tion, but  he  n  ust  roll  back  expectations  of 
Inflation.  Jell«  Zljlstra,  president  of  the 
Netherlands  Ba  nk  and  a  former  prime  minis- 
ter, said  to  me  "The  worst  characteristic  of 
prolonged  inflation  is  that  It  tends  to  per- 
petuate itself.  |t  becomes  part  of  the  Indus- 
trial and  Eocla  environment  and  thus  gov- 
erns f>eople's  b;havlor. 

"Consequent  y,  brealung  the  back  of  In- 
flation Is  the  major  economic  problem  to- 
day— not  only  in  the  U.S.  but  in  the  world. 
My  concern  Is  that  nations,  because  no  one 
wants  a  deep  -ecession  as  a  cure  for  infla- 
tion, will  start  reflating  before  the  expecta- 
tion of  inflation  gets  out  of  people's  minds." 
A  high  official  m  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration, now  a  partner  In  a  Wall  street  In- 
vestment firm,  surprised  me  by  saying:  "The 
Nixon  administration  Isn't  doing  badly.  It's 
doing  what  It  bas  to  do.  There'll  be  an  eco- 
nomic lull — a  plateau.  Maybe  a  year.  Maybe 
two  years.  But  no  decline. 

"That's  hovr  we're  investing  our  own 
money.  That's  how  we're  advising  our  com- 
panies, our  clitnts.  We're  not  worried  about 
the  intervenin;  plain.  We  see  the  green  hill 
beyond  ■ 

He  could  hate  added  "and  the  world. 
Waiter  Bage hot's  most  quoted  dictum  Is: 
"Money  wont  manage  itself."  Men  have  to 
manage  monej .  To  do  so,  they  have  to  man- 
age themselve  i. 

Unless  the  tJ  nlted  States  stops  the  Inflation 
spiral,  nations  will  erect  barriers — controls — 
against  the  dcUar. 

The  world,  \rhlch  has  prospered  on  liberal- 
ized trade  anl  convertibles  currencies  will 
retrogress.  Eccnomlc  nationalism  will  revive 
high  tariffs,  iiiport  quotas,  export  suljsidles, 
and  monetary  restrictions. 

Central  bankers  don't  want  that.  They  will 
take  more  dollars  if  they  have  to.  They  will 
accept  U.S.  paper  gold  too.  If  only  they  can 
spy  progress  .  .  . 


"We  are  a  monetary  community,"  says  Ed- 
win Stopper,  president  of  the  Swiss  National 
Bank.  "We  can  always  find  intermediate  solu- 
tions In  order  to  gain  time  for  permanent 
solution." 

And  what  Is  the  permanent  solution? 

To  use  a  hackneyed  phrase.  It's  a  "sound 
dollar"^a  dollar  that  doesn't  lose  value  In 
the  shops  month  by  month  and  year  by 
year — a  dollar  which,  when  put  In  a  U.S. 
savings  bond,  will  be  worth  more  after  a  year 
instead  of  less — a  dollai:  which  reflects  a  high 
national  morality,  which  people  can  rely  on 
and  central  bankers  are  willing  to  accept 
because  they  consider  ft  as  good  as  "paper 
gold"  and  gold  bullion. 

If  Inflation  Isn't  stopped,  bad  money  will 
drive  out  good.  Central  bankers  will  queue 
up  for  U.S.  gold.  Bretton  Woods  will  break 
down.  And  paper  gold  will  be  paper. 

Nixon  has  no  choice:  He  has  to  find  a 
"permanent  solution"  to  "unstable  and  un- 
certain" monetary  conditions.  He  has  to 
make  Xhe  dollar  what  it  once  was — as  good  as 
gold.  He  has  to  risk — a  recession. 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Oct.  25, 
19691 
BoNM's  Top  Trade  Partners  View 
Revaloatton  With  Relief 
(By  Jonathan  C.  Randal) 
Paris,  October  24. — The  revaluation  of  the 
mark  was  greeted  with  relief  today  by  Ger- 
many's major  trading  partners. 

Particularly  cheered  were  the  United  States, 
Britain  and  Prance,  whose  deflclt  economies 
had  counted  on  an  upward  revaluation  of 
the  msu-k  to  Increase  the  competitiveness  of 
their  own  products. 

But  In  the  arch-conservatlve  world  of  In- 
ternational finance,  such  every  day  com- 
mercial Interests  were  overshadowed  by  re- 
lief that  a  major  world  currency  had  aban- 
doned the  potentially  contagious  experiment 
with  a  floating  exchange  rate. 

SMALL    COUNTRIES    DISSENT 

The  only  dissent  came  in  mufiBed  form  from 
such  countries  as  Switzerland,  Austria  and 
the  Netherlands,  a  sizable  share  of  whose 
foreign  trade  Is  with  Germany.  All  three  Is- 
sued statements  denying  they  Intended  to 
follow  Germany's  lead  and  revalue  their  own 
currencies. 

But  observers  suggested  that  these  coun- 
tries were  prime  targets  for  the  hot  money 
which  has  been  bottled  up  In  Germany 
pending  revalv.atlon  and  may  seek  new  op- 
portunities with  the  opening  of  trading  Mon- 
day. 

The  lesson  of  the  long  D-mark  crisis 
seemed  to  be  that  politicians  cannot  fool 
the   marketplace   forever. 

Both  former  French  President  de  Gaulle 
and  former  German  Chancellor  Kleslnger 
opposed  changes  in  the  parties  of  their  re- 
si>ectlve  currencies  for  political  reasons. 
Both  failed. 

In  the  process,  they  weakened  the  econ- 
omies of  their  countries — In  France  by  play- 
ing out  foreign  reserves  to  defend  the  franc, 
in  Germany,  by  allowing  potentially  infla- 
tionary conditions  to  grow. 

breathing    SPACE 

On  a  more  Immediate  level,  the  mark  re- 
valuation provided  needed  breathing  space 
for  the  franc,  the  pound  and,  indirectly  for 
the  doUsu-. 

Prance  devalued  the  franc  12.5  per  cent  in 
August  with  a  hope  of  revaluation  of  the 
mark  in  mind.  Added  to  the  French  devalu- 
ation, the  German  devaluation  of  8.5  percent 
gives  Prance  a  theoretical  trade  advantage  of 
21  per  cent  on  the  German  market. 

As  for  Britain,  which  has  achieved  a  trade 
balance  surplus  for  the  last  two  months, 
the  mark  revaluation  should  further  encour- 
age the  trend  by  making  British  exports 
more  competitive  on  third  markets. 

U.S.  pleasure  was  conditioned  by  the  relief 
provided  the  pound,  which  in  recent  years 


has  tended  to  be  the  first  line  of  defense 
for  the  dollar  Itself. 

Monetary  reformers  were  heartened  by  the 
triumph  of  common  sense  Inherent  In  the 
revaluation  and  the  lack  of  crisis  which  had 
accompanied  the  nearly  month-long  period 
when  the  mark's  value  was  allowed  to  float. 

Without  claiming  victor"  for  the  partisans 
of  tinkering  with  traditional  monetary  pol- 
icy, the  experiment  did  represent  a  victory 
of  Innovation  over  conventional  wisdom. 

From  other  sources  there  were  these  reac- 
tions : 

The  U.S.  Treasury  Issued  this  statement 
welcoming  Bonn's  decision:  "Today's  action 
by  the  German  government  should  resolve 
in  a  constructive  manner  the  principle  cause 
of  uncertainty  that  has  existed  In  the  ex- 
change market." 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  said: 
"The  government  of  Germany  has  proposed 
and  the  IMF  has  concurred  in  a  change  in 
the  par  value  of  the  Deutschmark  to  be  ef- 
fective Oct.  26,  1969,  at  6  p.m.  Washington 
time." 

Revaluation  of  the  mark  Is  expected  to 
boost  the  price  of  German  cars  and  other 
products  on  the  U.S.  market.  A  spokesman 
for  Volkswagen  of  America,  Inc.,  told  Dow 
Jones  news  service  the  revaluation  "neces- 
sitates a  review  of  our  pricing  and  may  nean 
an  increase  in  the  suggested  retail  list  prices 
of  our  vehicles  here." 

In  Japan,  official  sources  expressed  fears 
that  the  German  action  might  force  pressures 
for  revaluation  of  tlie  yen,  currently  337  to 
the  dollar. 

Germany  Revalues  Currenct:  Brandt  Cab- 
inet BocsTS  Mark  by  8.5  Percent 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 
Bonn,   October  24. — The   new  Bonn  gov- 
ernment ended  an  11 -month  guessing  game 
tonight  by  ordering  an  8.5  per  cent  revalua- 
tion upward  of  the  German  mark. 

The  rate,  somewhat  higher  than  expected 
either  by  economists  or  speculators,  was  de- 
scribed by  Economics  Minister  Karl  Schiller 
as  "courageous  but  not  adventurous",  a 
"golden  mean"  intended  to  serve  as  the  cor- 
nerstone for  a  stability  program. 

As  of  Sunday  midnight,  a  dollar  will  buy 
3.66  marks,  instead  of  four.  Looking  at  it 
another  way,  it  will  take  27.3224  cents  instead 
of  a  quarter  to  buy  a  mark.  Figured  that  way 
the  parity  change  amounts  to  9.28  per  cent. 

Those  hardest  hit  by  the  revaluation  are 
German  farmers  and  certain  export 
branches,  but  Schiller  announced  that  dis- 
cussions would  begin  Monday  in  the  Common 
Market  on  compensating  farmers,  and  the 
government  would  keep  close  tabs  on  indus- 
tries which  are  unable  to  make  the  grade  be- 
cause of  the  move. 

Its  general  effect  is  to  make  German  ex- 
port goods  relatively  more  expensive  on  the 
world  market  and  to  reduce  the  Incomes  of 
farmers. 

The  announcement  from  Schiller  ended 
months  of  frustration  during  which  he  and 
his  fellow  Social  Democrats  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  get  the  conservative  Christian  Demo- 
crats. Just  ousted  from  government,  to  ac- 
cept revaluation. 

In  announcing  the  cabinet's  decision  to- 
night. Schiller  threw  the  words  of  former 
Finance  Minister  Franz  Josef  Strauss  back 
In  his  face.  Strauss  had  opposed  the  action. 

"Stability  hurts."  he  said.  "Stability  de- 
mands sacrifices." 

The  other  side  of  revaluation  Is  Its  con- 
tribution toward  breaking  the  runaway  boom 
and  Insurgent  Inflation  which  caused  econ- 
omists and  the  Central  Bank  In  Frankfurt 
to  aavocate  the  step  for  months. 

The  new  rate  was  greater  than  that  ex- 
pected by  speculators,  who  had  been  bidding 
around  3.70  at  noon  today.  Since  Sept.  29, 
when  the  mark  was  allowed  to  float  freely 
without  intervention  by  the  Central  Bank, 
the  currency  had  gone  from  four  t«  one  to 
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about  3.725  on  an  average-whlch  Schiller 
said  was  a  "de  facto  revaluation  of  about  7.6 

''^The  novel  experiment  of  floating  the  cur- 
rency—dreaded and  condemned  by  many 
orthodox  bankers  and  economists— actually 
worked  quite  well. 

BANK'S    INFLUENCE 

The  credit  for  this  was  given  to  «,he  dis- 
creet action  of  the  Central  Bank,  which 
moved^n  to  buy  marks,  or  to  offer  to  buy 
^em.  at  indicated  prices.  This  exerted  a  sta- 
bilizing effect  on  the  '"".'^^J?'  ^'*^°^'eve/ 
turning  to  the  rigid  suppor  system.  However 
the  Bundesbank  stands  to  lose  'nonef  of.,*^?! 
deal  since  the  dollars  in  its  reserves  will  be 
worth  8.6  per  cent  less. 

-nie  me^ures  announced  today  left  both 
Bonn  and  the  Bundesbank  '«  I^^Murt^ree 
to  impose  further  measures  as  they  feel  nee 
essary  but  Schiller  emphasized  that  this 
wT^essentlally  a  welcome  turn  towards  a 
•market  economy, "  which  v/as  aimed  at  get- 
tine  away  from  monetary  tinkering. 

^e  type  of  measures  to  help  farmers  was 
also  left  open  today  by  the  cabinet,  which 
met  with  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  at  the 
helm  wid  Bundesbank  president  Karl  Bless- 
InK  attending.  ^  ..  „, 

The  priority  for  the  cabinet  today,  other 
than  fixing  the  new  parity  was  selling  the 
measures  to  the  Common  Market  Commis- 
sion and  making  peace  with  that  group  af- 
ter the  recent  row  over  farm  prices. 

The  commission  is  angry  because  Bomi 
imposed  tariffs  on  farm  ""P°"%«*':"?J^^;' '^.3 
month  in  clear  violation  of  the  Markets 
common  agricultural  pricing  policy. 

In  the  common  Market  Monetary  com- 
mittee's acceptance  is  the  problem  of  sup- 
port for  the  German  farmer.  Conceivably 
the  government  could  continue  to  Impwe 
tSe  tariffs  against  Common  Market  wishes^ 
But  most  informed  observers  thought  that 
direct  subsidies  would  be  chosen. 

Economics  Ministry  sources  said  each  per 
cent  of  revaluation  would  mean  a  $50-mii- 
llon-a-year  loss  for  farmers.  Bonn  has  been 
hopeful  that  the  European  commission  will 
aid  in  a  three-year  formula  for  offsetting  the 
losses. 

"GREEN  dollar"  PROBLEM 

The  heart  of  the  problem  is  the  green 
dollar"— the  Common  Market  unit  equal  to 
a  dollar  with  which  European  farmers  are 
reimbursed.  With  revaluation,  German  farm- 
ers will  receive  less  money  for  their  products. 

The  debate  within  Germany  is  whether 
the  revaluation  is  coming  too  late  to  stop 

inflation.  .,  _,  „,o-_- 

One  respected  economic  council  of  eioers 
in  Bonn  said  this  week  that  it  defin  tely 
would  not  unless  vigorous  expansion  policies 
were  ordered,  including  an  end  to  the  Cen- 
tral Banks  restrictive  money  policies,  which 
have  pushed  up  interest  rates. 

One  fear  was  that  too  steep  a  parity  change 
would  have  repercussions  on  the  Swiss  franc 
and  Dutch  guilder,  which  could  be  the  new 
targets  of  some  of  the  $2.8  billion  in  specula- 
tive funds  estimated  to  be  invested  in  Ger- 
many at  the  moment. 

With  the  mark  rate  settled,  speculators 
might  be  tempted  to  bet  on  the  revaluation 
of  those  solid  members  of  the  world  currency 

f&milv 

Foreign  governments  are  hopeful  that  the 
mark  change  will  reduce  West  Germany's 
mammoth  trade  surplus.  However,  other  ex- 
pert observers  noted  that  by  tradition  Ger- 
man businessmen,  always  fearful  of  domestic 
recessions,  hold  on  to  their  export  markets 
at  all  costs— even  at  temporary  sacrifices. 
Thus  the  foreign  trade  boom  has  not  been 
even  dented  by  the  4  per  cent  export  tax 
applied  last  November  as  a  temporary  meas- 
ure to  curb  the  surplus. 

French  Minister  I>redicts  Easing 
Paris,  October  24.— Post  devaluation  aus- 
terity measures  In  France  could  be  eased  In 


the  next  few  months,  according  to  Finance 
Minister  Valery  Glscard  d'Estaing. 

He  denounced  speculation  of  a  second 
French  devaluation  as  "an  outrage  to  in- 
telligence" at  a  bankers'  dinner  here  last 
night. 

Yugoslavia  Welcomes  Capital  From  Western 
Countries:  Socialist  Nation  Makes  Un- 
precedented Move  for  Free  World  Funds 

(By  Jan  Nugent) 
Western  capital,  famous  for  following  trade 
routes  to  unlikely  places,  will  soon  be  financ- 
ing projects  in  a  Communist  country  in  the 
hope  of  turning  a  neat  profit. 

The  free  world  funds  will  be  combined 
with  Yugoslavian  money  to  finance  Joint 
ventures  In  that  country.  The  project  will  be 
the  first  official  merger  between  private,  for- 
eign funds  and  Communist-owned  capltol  in 
a  Socialist  state. 

The  vehicle  for  this  unique  experiment  be- 
tween East  and  West  Is  a  new  investment 
company  called  International  Investment 
Corporation  for  Yugoslavia. 

Capital  in  the  new  company  will  be  pro- 
vided by  12  Yugoslav  banks,  a  group  of  38 
European.  American  and  Japanese  financial 
institutions,  and  the  World  Bank's  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation. 

Although  the  banks  plan  to  contribute  a 
relatively  modest  total  of  $12  million,  the 
project  is  precedent-setting  in  several  re- 
spects. 

For  one  thing.  Its  acknowledged  purpose 
is  to  solicit  foreign  private  capital  for  invest- 
ment in  a  Communist  country. 

For  another,  the  resulting  enterprises  will 
be  jointly  managed  by  Yugoslavian  and  for- 
eign officials.  There  will  be  a  true  equity  part- 
nership between  foreign  and  Yugoslav  in- 
terests, with  both  sharing  any  profits  pro- 
duced 


SOCIALIST    market    ECONOMY 

Although  several  of  the  Communist  na- 
tions have  mused  aloud  sbout  such  an  ex- 
periment. Yugoslavia,  the  Socialist  nation 
which  has  made  the  most  liberal  economic 
reform,  made  the  first  move. 

The  Yugoslavs  call  theirs  a  "Socialist  mar- 
ket economy. "  Their  companies  compete  and 
are  owned  by  the  employees— bcth  laborers 
and  management— who  direct  operations 
through  a  worker's  council.  Business  enter- 
prises needing  money  must  borrow  from 
banks,  since  the  state  no  longer  supplies 
funds  for  that  purpose. 

Anthony  M.  Solomon,  former  U.S.  assist- 
ant secretary  of  State  for  economic  affairs, 
will  head  the  IICY.  Zoran  Zagar.  a  leading 
Yugoslav  banker,  will  serve  as  executive  vice 
president. 

INVESTS   OWN    capital 

The  new  company  will  develop  potential 
joint  ventures  in  Yugoslavia  to  Interest  for- 
eign private  enterprise,  and  also  help  West- 
ern companies  wanting  to  share  in  a  business 
concern  there. 

Solomon  said  IICY  will  Identify  and  select 
projects,  bring  partners  together,  and  assist 
in  financial  planning  and  arrangements. 

It  will  also  invest  its  own  capital  and  bor- 
row funds  to  extend  loans  to  clients,  under- 
write capital  requirements,  issue  stand-bys 
and  provide  guarantees. 

The  national  groupings  of  banks  spon- 
soring the  new  corporation  were  selected  to 
ensure  that  no  country  wields  dispropor- 
tionate size  or  influence. 

U  S  shareholders  in  IICY  are:  Chase  Man- 
hattan International  Investment  Corp..  Gl- 
rard  International  Investment  Corp..  Marine 
Midland  International  Corp..  and  Philadel- 
phia International  Investment  Corp. 

They  have  agreed  in  principle  to  supply  a 
total  of  $1.5  million.  The  sponsoring  Yu- 
goslav banks  win  supply  $3  million,  United 
Kingdom  financial  institutions  $1  million. 
Continental  Europe  $4  million  and  Japan 
$500,000.  IFC  has  agreed  to  supply  up  to  S2 
million. 


All  projects  assUted  by  IICY  are  to  be  of 
economic  priority  to  Yugoslavia  and  prof- 
itable to  shareholders,  the  IFC  said. 

"WE  Perhaps  Have  10  Years  Left.  " 
Thant  Says 

United  Nations- U.N.  Secretary  General 
U  Thant.  a  self-proclaimed  optimist,  de- 
livered yesterday  the  most  pessimistic  as- 
sessment of  the  state  of  mankind  he  has 
uttered  in  7V2  years  as  a  world  figure. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  seem  overdramatlc.  ne 
said  in  his  calm  Burmese  singsong,  "but/ 
can  only  conclude  from  information  avail- 
able to  me  as  secretary  general  that  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  have  per- 
haps 10  years  left  in  which  to  subordinate 
their  ancient  quarrels  and  launch  a  global 
partnership  to  curb  the  arms  race,  to  Im- 
prove the  human  environment,  to  defuse 
the  population  explosion,  and  to  supply  the 
required  momentum  to  world  development 

^  "If  such  a  global  partnership  is  not  formed 
within  the  next  decade. "  he  continued  som- 
berly 'then  I  very  much  fear  the  problems 
I  have  mentioned  will  have  reached  such 
staggering  proportions  that  they  will  be 
beyond  our  capacity  to  control. ' 

The  setting  for  this  jeremiad  was  in  strong 
contrast  to  its  content.  Thant  faced  a  semi- 
circle of  establishment  figures- including 
John  D.  Rockefeller  ni.  and  assorted  bank- 
ers, dlplomau  and  professors— in  a  mellow, 
oak-paneled    conference    room   in    the   U.N. 

basement.  .         , 

He  was  talking  to  an  unofficial  conference 

on   the  second  U.N    development   decade— 

an  effort   to  raise  the  pace  of   investment. 

of  the  world  during  the  1970s  ,  ,    ^  . 

Thant's  basic  theme  was  that  mankind  is 

posturing  and  wasting  time  while  the  world 

smolders  rather  than  burns. 

Candid  as  usual.  Thant  admitted  that  the 

UN's  first  development  decade,  now  near- 
ine  an  end.  had  fallen  short  of  providing 
lU^ng  standards  compatible  vsrith  minimum 
human  dignity'  :n  poor  nations. 

Economic  specialists  here  believe  the 
technical  goal  of  the  first  decade  a  5  per 
cent  rate  of  growth,  may  be  achieved  in 
the  have-not  lands.  But  they  point  out  that 
Its  effect  had  been  badly  diluted  by  popula- 
tion growth,  uneven  distribution  of  capi- 
tal and  income,  and  retrenchment  of  in- 
vestment policies  in  Moscow  and  Washlng- 

°Thant  m  his  speech  blamed  rich  and 
poor  countries  alike  for  the  shortcomings 
of  the  first  development  decade. 

He  accused  the  wealthy  industrialized 
lands  of  the  West-and  of  the  Soviet  bloc- 
of  "faltering  political  will  .  .  in  the  field 
of  international  aid. " 


URBAN   RENEWAL   BUILDING   NEW 
SLUMS 
( Mr  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  House  of  Representatives  com- 
pleted action  on  the  far-reaching  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  biU.  xne 
Congress,  with  little  direction  from  the 
administration,  wrote  its  own  $4.9  billion 
housing  bill.  It  took  cooperation  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  I  believe  that  we 
have  written  a  bill  which  goes  a  long  way 
in  providing  the  needed  programs  and 
fimds  to  aid  our  cities. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  provision  m 
this  housing  bill  which  will  provide  noth- 
ing but  trouble  for  our  cities  which  are 
attempting  to  renew  their  poor  areas  and 
provide  the  needed  housing  for  low-  and 
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moderate-lncor  le  families.  The  so-called 
Weicker  amendment  would  require  that 
all  urban  rentwal  projects  include  as 
many  low-  anq  moderate-income  family 
housing  units  a|s  the  area  had  before  the 
renewal  plan  vas  begun. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  'Mr.  Asjley)  stated  on  the  floor 
last  week,  this  amendment  will  ruin  and 
end  the  ambitious  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams as  we  kn  dw  them.  Mr.  Ashley  fur- 
ther stated  that  there  are  some  2,600  ur- 
ban renewal  projects  in  existence  today 
and  that  not  (me-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
these  projects  would  go  forward  if  the 
Weicker  amendment  is  put  into  effect. 
One  of  the  important  aspects  of  the  ur- 
ban renewal  pr  jgram  in  seeking  to  renew 
our  cities  is  to  reduce  the  high  popula- 
tion density  i.nd  provide  recreational 
space  and  new  park  space.  It  is  necessai-y 
to  demolish  some  units  and  not  replace 
them  on  a  one  for-one  basis. 

At  the  pres<  nt  time  we  have  on  the 
statutes  a  prov  ision  which  states  that  in 
an  urban  renewal  plan  at  least  50  per- 
cent oTthe  plai  i  must  provide  housing  for 
low-  and  mode  -ate-income  families.  This 
amendment  wc  uld  insist  upon  a  one-for- 
one  replacement  taking  away  the  oppor- 
tunity of  lowering  the  densities  of  our 
poorer  cities  a  id  providing  no  means  of 
providing  our  inner  city  people  with 
housing  outside  of  the  inner  city.  The 
sole  intent  of  Mr.  Weicker's  amendment 
is  to  lock  into  i  he  cities  those  people  who 
are  already  liv  ing  there,  thus  stifling  at- 
tempts to  eas(  the  density  and  the  de- 
spair that  bree  d  the  troubles  we  are  wit- 
nessing today.  There  is  no  human  ele- 
ment in  this  amendment. 

If  this  amen(  Iment  stands,  business  will 
be  excluded  f-om  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects, there  will  be  fewer  park.s,  fewer  rec- 
reational facilities,  and  no  diverse  eco- 
nomic or  .socia  1  mix.  This  amendment  is 
shortsighted  a  id  vindictive. 

I  include  an  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Si  n-Times  yesterday  on  this 
matter  following  my  remarks: 
Don't  Build  New  Slums 

It  is  true  th;  it  urban  renewal  across  the 
nation  too  oftei  has  meant  "urban  removal" 
for  poor  people  Although  the  law  requires 
relocation  assis  i.mce  for  families  displaced 
by  urban  rene'  ^al,  there  seldom  is  enough 
housing  to  go  31  Dund. 

Still,  we  woi  Id  advise  Congress  to  view 
carefully  a  pre  posal  which  sailed  through 
the  House  Thur  iday. 

The  proposal,  an  amendment  to  a  S4.9  bil- 
lion housing  bill ,  would  require  that  all  urban 
renewal  project  3  include  as  many  low  and 
moderate  incon  e  housing  units  as  the  area 
had  before  renewal. 

It  is  an  attra  ctive  concept.  But  there  Is  a 
danger.  Such  <  ne-for-one  rebuilding  could 
mean  substitu  ion  of  a  new  high-density 
neighborhood  f^  ir  an  old  high-density  neigh- 
borhood. The  p  umbing  might  be  better,  but 
the  slum  probli  iras  would  largely  remain. 

Urban  renewi  1,  when  it  works  right,  is  sup- 
posed to  create  a  better  balanced,  more  liv- 
able city  for  e  'eryone,  rich  and  poor  alike. 
This  means  moi  e  revenue-producing  business 
properties  cert*  inly,  but  it  also  means  more 
parks,  fewer  he  mes  per  neighborhood,  and  a 
more  diverse  human  mix.  This  goal  should 
not  be  set  asic  s  in  the  interest  of  a  short- 
rajige  solution  to  the  housing  shortage. 

There  are  oi  her  routes.  For  example,  if 
Congress  woulc  just  fund  the  Housing  Act 
passed  last  yea;  ,  private  builders  would  hive 


an  Incentive  for  putting  up  more  low  and 
middle  Income  homes  In  both  city  and 
suburbs. 

In  fact.  Rep.  Lowell  Weicker,  Jr.  (B.-Conn.) , 
who  sponsored  the  questionable  amendment, 
said  later  he  wouldn't  object  to  spreading  the 
housing  around.  Just  so  It  was  built  some- 
place. We  believe  Congress  should  work  in 
that  direction  rather  than  try  to  replace  old 
slums  with  new  ones. 


submitted  to  the  Congress  and  that  it 
is  too  early  to  give  unqualified  endorse- 
ment to  the  program.  I  am  confident 
however,  that  the  administration  will 
prepare  the  necessary  legislation  prompt- 
ly and  that  the  committee  under  Chair- 
man Garmatz  will  proceed  immediately 
to  its  consideration. 


THE    MARITIME    PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
peimission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this' 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  happy  to  associate  myself  with 
Chairman  Garmatz'  remarks  regarding 
the  new  maritime  program  submitted  to 
us  for  consideration.  It  is  long  overdue 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  bring  a  so- 
lution to  at  least  some  of  our  more  press- 
ing problems. 

The  essential  ingredient,  of  course,  is 
money,  but  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the 
administration  is  looking  toward  a  re- 
duction in  both  construction  and  operat- 
ing differential  subsidies.  With  respect  to 
the  latter,  the  experience  of  Sealand  in 
operating  across  the  Atlantic  success- 
fully without  subsidy  gives  hope  that  this 
burden  can  be  substantially  reduced  in 
th?  future  in  other  areas,  thus  freeing 
funds  for  the  construction  of  more  ships. 
The  prospective  reduction  in  the  con- 
struction differential  subsidy  places  a 
substantial  responsibility  on  the  ship- 
yards to  upgrade  their  facilities  so  that 
they  may  compete  more  successfully 
with  foreign  builders.  I  am  confident 
that  American  experience  in  evolving 
production  techniques  will  prove  equally 
applicable  here  and  that  the  prospect  of 
continuing  business  will  induce  the  yards 
to  make  the  necessary  large  expenditures 
to  reduce  building  costs. 

The  provision  in  the  program  for  ex- 
tension of  tax  deferment  privileges  to 
all  ship  operators  is  necessary  to  see  Uiat 
sufficient  amounts  of  private  funds  are 
made  available  for  shipbuilding  to  match 
Government  expenditures.  This  particu- 
lar privilege  has  all  too  long  been  limited 
to  the  subsidized  lines,  and  the  small  un- 
subsidized  companies  that  probably  need 
it  most  have  not  been  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  assistance  in  accumulating 
funds  for  new  ship  construction,  with 
the  result  that  very  few  ships  have  been 
contructed  by  this  group.  I  am  confident 
that  this  provision  alone  will  be  most 
productive  and  in  fact  testimony  before 
the  committee  at  previous  hearings  has 
indicated  that  it  will  generate  vei-y  sub- 
stantial new  funds,  which  in  turn  will 
be  reflected  in  numbers  of  new  vessels. 

The  emphasis  on  development  of  nu- 
clear ships  is  most  encourgaging,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  new 
types  of  container  and  barge  ships  de- 
mand very  high  horsepower  engines 
which  can  be  evolved  more  efficiently 
through  the  use  of  nuclear  power,  I  feel 
that  renewed  emphasis  on  this  particu- 
lar type  of  propulsion  will  enable  us  to 
maintain  om-  lead  in  the  development  of 
new  types  of  ships.  I  should  note,  how- 
ever, that  the  necessary  legislation  to 
achieve  these  ends  has  not  as  yet  been 


MORRIS  KAPLAN— EDITOR  AND 
COMMUNITY  LEADER 

( Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  delight 
that  I  rise  today  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  pay  tribute 
to  Morris  Kaplan,  the  outstanding  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  the  Lawndale  News 
and  the  West  Side  Times.  These  excel- 
lent weekly  newspapers  are  produced  at 
Mr.  Kaplan's  offices  located  at  3453  West 
26th  Street  in  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

Morris  Kaplan  has  just  completed  30 
years  of  service  as  a  publisher  and  edi- 
tor of  community  newspppers  in  my 
community.  The  Lawndale  News,  and  its 
sister  newspaper  the  West  Side  Times 
circulate  in  the  heart  of  Chicago  and  the 
Pilsen  neighborhood  which  are  both  lo- 
cated in  my  congressional  district. 

Mr.  Kaplan  has  been  a  highly  regarded 
leader  in  our  city  of  Chicago  and  in  my 
community  for  over  30  years.  During 
this  span  of  service,  through  the  medium 
of  his  newspapers,  Morris  Kaplan  has 
impressed  upon  the  people  some  of  the 
civic  responsibilities  they  must  face  in 
order  to  build  a  better  community  in 
which  to  rear  and  educate  their  children. 
He  has  been  a  fighter  and  a  champion 
in  seeking  solutions  to  alleviate  many  of 
the  problems  that  have  confronted  the 
people  of  my  area. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  recently 
in  Chicago  of  the  Lawndale-Crawford 
Historical  Association,  Mr.  Kaplan  was 
the  principal  speaker,  and  was  honored 
for  his  many  years  of  service  to  the 
community. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  speech  he  made  on  that 
occasion  wherein  he  discussed  his  philos- 
ophy of  community  newspapers;  the 
early  liistory  of  community  newspapers 
in  towns  and  villages  throughout  Amer- 
ica before  the  advent  of  the  large  city 
newspaper;  the  tremendous  part  played 
and  the  contribution  made  by  these 
newspapers  in  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  life  of  the  communities  they 
serve;  the  many  challenges  these  com- 
munity newspapers  faced;  and  the  great 
pressures  that  exist  which  a  community 
newspaper  must  meet  in  order  to  survive 
and  to  continue  in  operation. 

Morris  Kaplan  has  met  all  of  these 
challenges,  he  continues  to  meet  these 
challenges,  and  he  is  continuing  to  serve 
his  community  with  dedication  and  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  the  people. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
him  and  to  extend  to  him  my  best  wishes 
for  abundant  good  health  and  continued 
service  to  the  people  of  our  community. 
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Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  Morris  Kaplan's  speech, 
which  follows: 

I  think  It  U  conceded  now  by  thoughtful 
people  that  there  Is  a  place  In  the  com- 
munity for  a  neighborhood  newspaper,  but 
it  remains  for  each  publisher,  each  editor,  to 
es  bllsh  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  publishes,  that  his  paper 
deserves  that  place. 

Some  weeks  after  choosing  as  the  title  lor 
my  talk  tonight,  "The  Place  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Newspaper  in  the  Community,  I 
sat  down  to  think  about  what  I  wae  going 
to  say.  I  searched  back  In  my  memory 
through  the  almost  three  decades  of  pub- 
lishing a  newspaper  for  the  Lawndale  com- 
munity and  remembered  many  a  day  when 
I  had  doubts  about  whether  there  was  a 
place  In  this  community  for  my  neighbor- 
hood newspaper. 

Those  doubts,  I  am  happy  to  say,  have  long 
since  vanished.  The  response  to  the  editorial 
and  advertising  policies  which  I  Introduced 
and  maintained  despite  many  kinds  of  pres- 
sure has  been  gratifying. 

Neighborhood  newspapers  are  a  phenom- 
enon of  the  20th  century.  Previously  there 
had  been  papers  for  small  areas,  generally 
villages  or  towns  that  were  apart  from  a 
large  city.  They  had  their  own  governments, 
their  own  business  districts,  their  own  social 
life.  All  these  were  catered  to  by  the  weekly 
paper  of  old. 

Then  came  the  growth  of  metropolitan 
cities  with  their  large  dally  newspapers. 
These  papers  paid  little  or  no  attention 
to  what  went  on  In  the  neighborhoods  that 
made  up  the  city,  except  when  a  major  crime 
or  fire  attracted  the  city  editor's  attention. 
The  metropolitan  daily's  impersonality  was 
vastly  different  from  the  warm,  human  at- 
tention to  the  details  of  dally  living  In  the 
community  that  characterized  the  village 
weekly.  Ae  the  city  grew  It  annexed  areas  that 
had  been  Independent  municipalities,  and 
with  the  annexations  came  the  village  papers 
being  published  In  them.  These  were  actually 
the  first  neighborhood  papers. 

It  was  not  until  some  years  after  the  an- 
nexations that  the  first  true  neighborhood 
newspapers  were  founded  In  Chicago.  Usually 
they  started  as  shoppers  financed  by  a  group 
of  stores  in  a  small  outlying  shopping  area. 
The  merchants  felt  they  could  not  afford  to 
pay  the  high  advertising  rates  of  a  dail  • 
paper  that  covered  the  entire  city  and 
suburbs.  The  shopping  papers  were  composed 
almost  completely  of  advertising.  Occasion- 
ally there  were  small  spaces  left  open  because 
some  merchant  did  not  have  his  copy  ready  or 
decided  he  did  not  wish  to  cooperate  In  the 
venture.  These  open  spaces  were  filled  with 
household  hints  or  recipes.  In  every  Instance, 
however.  It  was  not  long  before  the  mer- 
chants publishing  shopping  papers  found 
It  an  onerous  task  to  handle  all  the  details 
that  go  with  the  Job — such  as  the  rivalry  for 
position  In  the  paper,  the  difficulty  In  col- 
lecting for  ads.  the  complaints  about  poor 
delivery.  After  a  while  the  one  or  two  mer- 
chants who  had  taken  It  upon  themselves  to 
manage  the  operation  decided  they  were  de- 
voting too  much  time  without  compensation 
and  without  the  gratitude  of  their  fellow 
merchants — to  an  activity  which  took  them 
away  from  their  own  businesses. 

As  failure  of  the  project  appeared  Im- 
mlneiit,  some  advertising  man  or  small 
merchant  who  saw  a  greater  chance  for 
profit  In  operating  the  shopper  than  In  con- 
tinuing his  own  marginal  business  would 
step  Into  the  breach  and  take  over  the 
shopper.  These  were  In  most  cases  the  first 
publishers  of  what  eventually  became  neigh- 
borhood newspapers.  They  were  not  news- 
papermen, they  had  had  no  training  In  writ- 
ing for  or  editing  newspapers.  Their  Interest 
was  solely  in  selling  advertising.  But  as  these 


new  publishers  continued  prlnttng  and  de- 
livering their  ads — with  a  few  recipes  and 
household  hints  Interspersed — they  were 
asked  by  sewing  circles  and  church  groups 
to  run  little  notices  of  meetings  and  ac- 
tivities. This  led  to  a  report  on  a  wedding  or 
birth,  a  vacation  trip  or  a  party — and  before 
long  the  little  Items  brought  to  the  pub- 
lisher by  readers  of  his  shopper  started  to 
crowd  out  the  recipes. 

The  new  publisher  saw  that  this  interest 
In  what  was  going  on  In  the  neighborhood 
provided  greater  readership  for  his  adver- 
tisers, better  results,  and  the  opportunity 
to  sell  more  advertising.  It  was  then  he  de- 
cided to  employ  a  girl  or  boy  fresh  out  of 
high  school,  who  had  perhaps  worked  on 
the  high  school  newspaper,  to  handle  these 
news  Items. 
Thus  was  born  today's  newspaper. 
As  Morris  Janowltz  In  his  book,  "The  Com- 
munity Press  m  an  Urban  Setting,"  says, 
"The  community  newspaper  arose  out  of  pre- 
dominantly commercial  requirements  con- 
nected with  the  decentralization  of  the 
central  business  district,  but  which  In  turn 
have  led  the  community  newspaper  to  serve 
a  wider  range  of  unanticipated  social,  politi- 
cal and  affectual  needs." 

Today  there  are  still  many  neighborhood 
newspaper  publishers  whose  sole  interest  Is 
the  advertising  department,  their  training 
has  been  as  salesmen  or  advertising  copy 
writers.  But  there  are  a  great  many  more 
publishers  who  came  Into  the  field  as  editors, 
with  schooling  in  Journalism  schools  or  In 
the  editorial  departments  of  larger  papers 
preceding  their  ventures  Into  community 
journalism.  And  It  Is  these  latter  men  who 
have  been  responsible  for  transforming  the 
onetime  shopper  into  a  newspaper  com- 
parable on  its  own  level  to  any  metro- 
politan Journal. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Lawndale  News, 
which  circulates  In  Lawndale-Crawford,  and 
Its  sister  paper,  the  West  Side  Times,  which 
circulates  In  the  Heart  of  Chicago  and  Pilsen 
neighborhoods  directly  east,  are  of  the  newer 
breed — they  are  papers  operated  by  a  person 
whose  principal  Interest  has  been  the  quality 
of  the  news  content,  because  he  was  trained 
first  as  an  editor. 

After  43  years  of  editing  and  publishing 
neighborhood  newspapers  In  Chicago  and 
suburbs — and  there  are  few  others  around 
today  with  a  comparable  record  of  longevity 
m  the  field— I  take  as  great  Interest  In  and 
get  as  much  satisfaction  today  from  pro- 
ducing a  good,  readable  newspaper  as  at  any 
time  in  the  past. 

R.  E.  Park,  In  his  book,  "The  Immigrant 
Press  and  Its  Control,"  said  "Very  few  pub- 
lishers of  the  foreign-language  press  have 
learned  to  take  the  detached  and  Impersonal 
attitude  of  the  American  newspaper  man  to- 
ward the  contents  of  the  paper  they  print. 
They  do  not  quite  accept  the  philosophy  of 
the  editor  who  said  he  was  "willing  to  print 
anything  that  God  would  let  happen." 

Commenting  on  this  statement,  Janowltz 
says,  "Park  makes  a  remarkable  observation 
on  the  attitude  of  the  publisher  toward  his 
paper,  an  observation  which  suggests  appU- 
catlon  to  the  community  press." 

However,  this  deep  concern  for  the  edi- 
torial columns  has  created  Its  own  problems 
that  deserve  a  little  discussion.  I  know  of  no 
newspaper  or  periodical  which  has  been  suc- 
cessful for  any  length  of  time  without  ad- 
vertising. Those  papers  which  have  attempt- 
ed to  operate  vrtth  circulation  income  as  the 
sole  source  of  revenue — thus  hoping  to  elim- 
inate the  ever-present  pressure  of  advertising 
dollars  on  editorial  policy— have  Invariably 
failed.  Some  have  given  up  quickly,  others 
after  a  long  struggle.  Therefore,  there  Is  no 
question  that  advertising  is  the  Ufeblood  of 
publishing.  But  to  the  publisher  whose  only 
Interest  has  been  the  volume  of  advertising 
he  could  sell,  the  news  columns  are  a  nec- 
essary evil.  He  does  not  concern  himself  much 


with  the  professional  competence  of  his 
editorial  help,  nor  with  the  quality  of  their 
work  as  It  appears  In  the  columns  of  his 
paper. 

Of  one  thing  I  have  always  been  convinced : 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  write  down  to  people  to 
make  oneself  understood.  There  Is  no  secret 
about  the  fact  that  the  average  educational 
level  of  this  community's  residents — as  in 
any  working  class  community — Is  consider- 
ably below  the  level  of  let's  say  Oak  Park 
or  Evanston.  Beverly  Hills  or  West  Rogers 
Park.  But  this  has  never  led  me  to  use  lan- 
guage In  our  news  columns  any  different 
from  that  which  I  used  when  editing  a  paper 
In  Berwyn,  South  Shore  or  Rogers  Park.  It 
Is  my  belief  people,  without  their  realiKlng  it, 
can  be  brought  up  to  the  level  we  establish, 
rather  than  our  coming  doim  to  their  level. 

We  take  great  pains  to  assure  the  accuracy 
of  our  news  stories.  I  have  made  as  many  as 
half  a  dozen  phone  calls  only  to  get  a  name 
spelled  correctly  or  a  correct  address.  In  fart, 
only  this  morning  I  made  four  calls  to  estab- 
lish the  right  address  for  a  story.  This  does 
not  mean  we  don't  make  mistakes,  of  course. 
We  simply  spend  much  time  and  effort  in 
attempting  to  avoid  them,  even  thought. 
In  many  instances,  practically  nobody  would 
have  known  the  difference. 

Nearly  everything  we  receive  In  our  office 
is  rewritten,  most  often  to  Improve  the  writ- 
ing and  make  it  more  concise  and  exact.  We 
check  many  of  the  facts  contained  in  this 
kind  of  material  before  tislng  It.  A  common 
complaint  made  by  persons  sending  In  ma- 
terial for  publication  is  that  we  have  short- 
ened it  greatly  and  taken  out  all  the  little 
personal  touches  which  they  had  put  in. 
They  don't  seem  to  understand  that  much 
of  what  they  put  in  the  story  Is  of  no  interest 
to  anybody  except  their  small  circle  of  rela- 
tives and  friends.  We  try  to  keep  the  paper 
interesting  to  everybody  who  reads  it.  Pub- 
lishing what  will  appeai  to  only  a  few  people 
Is  no  way  of  doing  that. 

During  my  years  as  a  publisher  there  have 
been  many  occasions  when  I  have  been  forced 
to  make  a  choice  between  catering  to  adver- 
tising pressure  or  following  a  course  which 
I  knew  was  In  the  best  interests  of  my  read- 
ers. I  remember  once  some  years  ago  that  I 
was  called  In  by  one  of  my  best  advertisers 
and  warned  that  if  I  persisted  in  publishing 
photographs    picturing    Negroes — who    lived 
In    an   area   about   three   blocks   from    this 
businessman's    location — he    would    discon- 
tinue his  advertising.  At  that  time  the  area 
to  which  he  referred  was  a  so-called  changing 
neighborhood,  with  Negroes  and  whites  split 
about  50-50.  Our  paper  circulated  to  every 
home — regardless  of  color  or  race.  I  tried  to 
convince  this  man  that  we  were  reporting  on 
the  activities  of  our  readers — from  whom  our 
advertisers    expected    to    get    business — and 
that  It  was  In  the  advertisers'  best  Interest 
for  the  paper's  content  to  appeal  to  all  its 
readers.  He  was  adamant.  It  was  his  theory 
that    publishing    news    about    Negroes    was 
tantamount  to  Inviting  them  into  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  he  naturally  opposed.  Finally, 
I  left  after  assuring  him  that  I  had  no  In- 
tention   of    changing    my    editorial    policy, 
although  I  would  regret  very  much  losing 
his  advertising  as  a  result. 

Several  weeks  later  I  received  a  phone  call 
from  the  buslnese  man.  Without  referring  to 
our  last  conversation,  he  asked  whether  I 
would  come  over  to  pick  up  an  ad  for  the 
following  week's  paper.  When  I  got  to  his 
offices,  he  greeted  me  with  some  colorful  lan- 
guage I  cannot  repeat  here,  but  he  handed 
me  the  ad.  Never  again  did  he  bring  up  the 
subject  of  editorial  content,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  advertise  regularly  in  the  paper 
until  his  death  some  years  afterward.  As  an 
aside,  now.  many  years  later,  the  Negroes  in 
that  area  sttll  live  three  blocks  away  from 
that  buslneee — no  cloeer. 

This  wa«  tm  example  of  direct  pressure  by 
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There  Is  a  little  history  I  would  like  to  re- 
late. For  a  great  many  years  I  wrote  a  signed 
editorial  column  headed  "To  the  Point"  that 
appeared  in  the  left  hand  column  on  page 
one.  In  it  I  expressed  my  opinions  on  many 
subjects,  some  of  local  Import,  others  having 
to  do  with  national  and  int'  rnatlonal  affairs. 
Because  I  am  a  person  with  strong  convic- 
tions, some  of  these  opinions  were  very  con- 
troversial. I  would  get  hot  reactions  from 
people  with  equally  strong  convictions  who 
did  not  agree  with  me'.  Sometimes  they 
would  take  the  form  of  comments  scrawled 
on  the  margin  of  the  page  torn  out  of  the 
paper.  Usually  this  type  was  unsigned,  be- 
cause it  was  scurrilous  and  even  threatening, 
stooping  to  anti-Semitic  and  obscene  vitu- 
peration. When  we  changed  to  the  tabloid 
format  and  then  started  to  publish  twice 
weekly,  the  time  that  I  could  devote  to  the 
research  and  thought  required  in  preparing 
and  writing  these  columns  became  very  lim- 
ited. So  I  stopped  writing  the  column.  I 
could  have  taken  other  people's  opinions  and 
put  my  name  on  them — a  practice  indulged 
In  by  some  editors — but  I  could  see  no  point 
in  this  kind  of  dishonesty.  You  should  know, 
by  the  way,  that  there  are  all  kinds  of  or- 
ganizations with  their  own  axes  to  grind, 
from  the  National  Manufacturers  assn.  to 
the  National  Red  Cross,  and  from  the  pri- 
vately owned  Public  Utilities  concerns  to  the 
Republican  or  Democratic  party,  which  send 
out  editorials  to  the  press,  all  ready  to  print, 
if  the  publisher  is  so  inclined.  Of  course,  he 
is  not  expected  to  reveal  that  the  thoughts 
are  not  his  own. 

Some  people  have  questioned  why  we  do 
not  endorse  candidates  for  public  omce.  I 
'nave  a  simple  answer — it  is  because  we  do 
not  know  enough  to  make  an  honest  choice. 
The  large  metropolitan  newspapers,  with 
their  political  editors  who  devote  full  time 
to  people  in  office  and  those  aspiring  to  of- 
fice, have  the  facilities  to  learn  the  back- 
grounds of  candidates  and  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  records  of  those  who  have  held  of- 
fice. They  have  myriads  of  reporters  to  run 
down  the  truth  of  adverse  Information.  All 
this,  when  collated,  can  be  used  in  deter- 
mining endorsements  prior  to  election  day.  I 
wish  it  were  not  so.  but  must  admit  that  we 
do  not  have  the  same  ability  to  gather  in- 
formation that  would  underpin  an  honest 
endorsement.  There  are  neighborhood  news- 
papers which  have  made  a  practice  of  en- 
dorsing candidates  who  buy  large  ads  before 
elections.  Or  else  they  endorse  cronies  of  the 
publisher.  And  there  are  neighborhood  news- 
papers which,  like  the  Chicago  Tribune  does, 
will  endorse  any  candidate  of  the  political 
party  they  favor.  And  there  are  also  a  very 
small  handful  of  neighborhood  newspapers 
in  some  other  parts  of  Chicago  with  staffs 
large  enough  to  get  the  information  required 
to  make  an  honest  choice. 

There's  one  function  of  the  local  paper 
that  most  people  forget  about  until  they  de- 
cide to  make  use  of  it  themselves.  It's  a  sort 
of  universal  information  agency.  People  call 
us  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  Satur- 
days, Sundays  and  holidays,  to  ask  us  the 
answers  to  an  amazing  variety  of  questions. 
The  reason  I  know  they  call  us  at  night,  on 
weekends  and  holidays  Is  because  I  fre- 
quently am  in  our  office  at  those  hours  and 
answer  the  phone.  Because  a  paper  like  the 
Tribune  or  Sun-Times  that  publishes  seven 
days  a  week  and  has  people  on  hand  in  its 
offices  at  all  hours  is  available  on  the  phone 
whenever  one  thinks  of  it,  people  expect  us 
to  do  the  same. 

Who  is  our  state  senator?  What  hours  is 
the  Field  Museum  open?  Who  should  I  call 
at  City  Hall  to  complain  about  garbage  not 
being  picked  up?  Can  I  get  a  copy  of  your 
paper  from  August  1951?  It  had  a  story  about 
my  son  in  it.  Who  was  mayor  of  Chicago  in 
1912?  These  are  a  very  small  sample  of  the 
kinds  of  questions  people  expect  us  to  an- 
swer on  a  moment's  notice. 

They  come  to  us  for  auto  license  applica- 


tions, to  let  friends  know  that  a  relative  has 
died,  for  extra  copies  of  the  paper  that  re- 
ports on  the  birth  of  a  new  grandchild,  so 
they  can  be  sent  to  family  friends  all  over 
the  country.  There  is  an  almost  never-ending 
stream  of  people  coming  Into  the  office  or 
calling  on  the  phone  to  ask  for  aid  of  one 
or  another  kind.  Sometimes  we  can  offer  ad- 
vice on  where  to  get  the  aid.  or  else  we  use 
the  paper's  columns  as  a  means  of  getting 
the  aid  for  them. 

I  would  like  to  return  to  the  question  of 
the  place  of  the  neighborhood  newspaper  in 
the  community. 

1.  The  paper  serves  as  a  medium  for  the 
merchant,  the  man  offering  services,  the 
person  seeking  to  sell  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty, the  firm  seeking  employees,  or  anyone 
with  a  commercial  message  of  some  kind — 
to  reach  within  his  trading  area  those  who 
are  the  potential  users  of  his  goods  or  serv- 
ices. How  well  the  paper  performs  that  func- 
tion is  dei>endent  on  a  number  of  factors.  Is 
it  well  printed  in  legible  type  with  attrac- 
tive illustrations?  Does  it  print  and  circulate 
in  an  efficient  manner  the  maximum  number 
of  copies  for  the  area  served.  Does  it  charge 
for  that  service  a  reasonable  price,  sufficient 
however  to  allow  for  funds  with  which  to 
operate  a  good  editorial  department? 

2.  The  paper  serves  also  as  a  medium  for 
civic,  political,  fraternal,  religious,  social, 
educational,  athletic  groups  to  reach  the 
people  in  the  community  with  news  of  their 
activities,  and  with  requests  that  others  Join 
them  in  these  activities. 

3.  The  paper  serves  as  a  medium  for 
readers  to  express  their  opinions  on  a  multi- 
tude of  subjects,  including  their  reactions 
to  what  is  being  printed  in  the  paper. 

4.  The  paper  also  brings  to  the  community 
more  greatly  detailed  reports  of  events  which 
may  get  a  couple  of  lines  or  a  paragraph  in 
the  metropolitan  dally.  It  covers  political 
news  of  local  candidates  or  office  holders, 
prints  news  of  crime,  fires  and  other  events 
occurring  within  the  paper's  circulation  area. 
Or  else  In  which  people  Iving  in  the  area  are 
involved. 

5.  The  paper  reports  on  the  ongoing  need 
for  the  community  to  maintain  itself  against 
the  onslaughts  of  sloth,  deterioration,  care- 
lessness and  neglect  that  are  common  to 
inner  city  communities.  It  tells  what  Is  being 
done  to  meet  that  need.  We  have  to  help 
our  readers  to  get  the  willpower  to  fight.  We 
have  to  inspire  our  readers  to  deeds  that 
require    unusual   efforts   and   sacrifice. 

6.  And  finally,  the  neighborhood  news- 
paper is  a  medium  for  the  publisher  and  his 
editor — occasionally  they  are  not  one  and 
the  same — to  express  their  opinions  on  any 
and  every  subject  that  interests  them.  And 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  opinions  are 
not  necessarily  only  what  is  printed  as  an 
editorial.  The  choice  of  news  stories,  their 
length  and  the  prominence  of  the  position 
in  which  they  are  placed  are  as  much  an 
opinion  as  is  an  editorial  labeled  as  such. 

May  I  say  in  closing  that  the  place  of  the 
neighborhood  newspaper  in  the  community 
is  that  of  a  warm  personal  friend  to  the 
reader,  a  knowledgeable  adviser  to  the  poli- 
tician and  advertiser,  and  a  source  of  liveli- 
hood and  immense  personal  satisfaction  to 
the  publisher. 

There  will  always  be  freedom  of  the  press, 
so  long  as  we  publish  a  newspaper  so  fair 
and  so  good  that  our  freedom  will  be  auto- 
matically guaranteed  by  the  local  community 
of  appreciative  readers. 


HELPING  TO  CLOSE  THE 
GENERATION  GAP 

iMr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
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as  an  example  of  what  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is  doing  to  help  close  the 
so-called  generation  gap  and  to  listen  to 
the  sincere  views  of  concerned  roung 
Americans  I  am  pleased  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  an  address  given  at 
"Wisconsin  State  University  yesterday  by 
our  friend  and  former  colleague,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird. 
Address  bt  Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird,  Secretary 
OF  Defense 
Good  morning,  feli,ow  students:  It  Is  a 
pleasure  and  privilege  for  me  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  have  this  opportimlty  to  visit 
with  you  today.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Bob  Pinch,  wiU  be  here  to  keynote 
the  day's  activities  at  our  luncheon  meeting. 
I  am  even  more  pleased  that  Secretary 
Finch  will  Join  me  in  our  General  Session 
at  11:10  this  morning  when  all  of  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  exchange  Ideas 
through  a  question  and  answer  period  on 
the  great  Issues  of  the  day. 

As  you  know,  this  Is  the  third  Youth 
Leadership  Workshop  that  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  co-sponsor  with  the  Wisconsin  State 
University  at  Stevens  Point.  As  a  Congress- 
man, I  had  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in 
maintaining  strong  communication  lines  with 
the  young  people  in  my  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. I  found  these  conferences  very  benefi- 
cial to  me  m  carrying  out  my  responsibilities 
in  Washington,  because  they  gave  me  an 
insight  into  what  young  people  were  thinking, 
what  was  bothering  them  and  what  they 
thought  we  in  Government  might  do  about  it. 
This  Youth  Leadership  Workshop  was  only 
one  of  several  activities  that  I  engaged  in  as  a 
Congressman  to  keep  the  communication 
lines  open  but  I  always  considered  it  the 
highlight  of  my  Congressional  activities. 

Now  as  Secretary  of  Defense  I  am  even 
more  interested,  if  that  is  possible,  in  keep- 
ing the  lines  of  communication  open  and 
flowing.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
reason  for  a  communication  gap  or  a  genera- 
tion gap  between  public  officials  and  the 
young  people  of  America.  Since  becoming 
Secretary  of  Defense  I  have  had  several  op- 
portunities to  meet  with  young  people  in 
Washington  and  especially  with  the  interns 
who  were  assigned  to  my  own  Department 
of  Defense  and  to  other  parts  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.  One  of  these  meetings  in  par- 
ticular involved  a  televised  discussion  with 
a  group  of  approximately  40  students  from 
throughout  the  Government  last  summer.  I 
can  tell  you  that  their  questions  were  some 
of  the  toughest  I  have  faced  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  although  I  might  revise  my  thinking 
after  today's  visit  with  you.  The  pleasures  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  be  few  and  far 
between,  but  I  can  say  categorically  that 
today's  activities  in  which  I  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  visit  "with  all  of  you  and  to 
exchange  ideas  is  one  of  the  major  high- 
lights of  my  first  year  in  this  new  Job. 

We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  dissent 
and  much  less  about  discussion.  The  free 
and  open  discussion  that  will  mark  our  get- 
together  today  and  the  Workshop  sessions 
that  you  will  have  with  outstanding  leaders 
from  several  walks  of  life  constitute  a  re- 
affirmation of  my  belief  that  we  do  not  have 
to  have  a  communication  gap  or  a  genera- 
tion gap  in  this  country. 

The  President  set  the  tone  In  his  Inaugural 
Address  when  he  said  that  "We  cannot  learn 
from  one  another  until  we  stop  shouting  at 
one  another — until  we  speak  quietly  enough 
so  that  our  words  can  be  heard  as  well  as  our 
voices." 

What  I  want  to  do  most  of  all  today  Is  to 
listen  and  to  learn  from  your  Ideas  and  your 
comments.  I  also  hope  that  in  the  dialogue 
we  win  have  today  that  I  will  be  able  to  con- 
tribute to  a  better  understanding  on  your 
part  of  some  of  the  policies  we  are  piu"suing 
in  the  Nixon  Administration. 


As  the  father  of  two  sons  and  a  daughter 
I  am  not  without  the  benefit  of  some  coun- 
sel on  a  continuing  and  sometimes  per- 
sistent basis  about  the  viewpoints  of  our 
young  people  on  the  critical  issues  that  face 
all  of  us — the  need  for  peace,  the  need  for 
building  a  better  America  in  our  cities.  In 
our  suburbs  and  In  our  rural  areas,  the  need 
to  improve  our  environment  and,  in  gen- 
eral, the  need  for  finding  and  applying  bet- 
ter ways  to  do  things  in  America  in  the 
areas  of  health,  education  and  welfare.  Bob 
Finch  will  be  talking  to  you,  In  his  key- 
note address  at  lunch,  about  some  of  the 
approaches  to  solving  our  domestic  prob- 
lems that  we  hope  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion will  be  able  to  Implement  both  through 
favorable  Congressional  action  and  through 
Executive  action.  For  now,  let  me  simply  say 
that  several  of  the  most  pressing  issues  that 
face  our  country  will  be  the  subject  of  your 
workshop  sessions  this  morning  and  this  af- 
ternoon with  the  outstanding  authorities 
who  have  come  here  to  participate  in  this 
Youth  Leadership  Workshop.  I  wotUd  like  to 
introduce  them  to  you  now: 

Congressman  Clement  J.  Zablocki  (D. 
Wis,). 

Mrs.  Ruby  G.  Martin,  Washington  Re- 
search Project  of  the  Southern  Center  for 
Studies  in  Public  Policy. 

Dr.  William  H.  Meckllng,  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  President's  Commission  on  an 
all  volunteer  armed  force. 

Justice  Bruce  S.  Belfuss  of  the  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court. 

Roland  Evans,  columnist. 
Dr.    Miller    Upton,    President    of    Belolt 
College. 

As  I  turn  the  meeting  over  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Wisconsin  State  University  here  at 
Stevens  Point,  Lee  Dreyfus,  let  me  leave  you 
with  a  final  thought.  Two  years  ago  at  the 
Youth  Leadership  Workshop  I  told  your 
predecessors  that  we  In  the  older  genera- 
tion are  not  necessarily  satisfied  with  what 
Is  going  on  In  America.  I  said  that  we  must 
give  young  people  in  the  United  States  the 
same  kind  of  opportunity  that  we  who  are 
In  positions  of  responsibility  have — that  we 
must  give  young  people  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  and  to  discuss  the  basic  Issues  that 
are  causing  so  much  concern  not  only  with 
one  another  but  with  the  leaders  of  our 
country.  That  Is  what  the  Laird  Youth  Lead- 
ership Workshop  was  all  about  when  I  was 
your  Congressman  and  that  Is  what  it  Is  all 
about  today.  I  hope  that  each  of  us  will 
look  upon  this  opportunity  as  a  challenge 
to  take  a  forward  step  together  toward  the 
achievement  of  a  better  understanding  that 
can  only  come  through  better  communica- 
tion. That  is  the  only  viable  way  to  a  better 
America. 


PROPOSED  MORATORIUM  ON  TEST- 
ING OF  THE  MIRV  MISSILE  SYSTEM 

<Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
2  of  this  year  Congressman  Anderson 
and  myself  introduced  a  resolution  urg- 
ing a  moratorium  on  testing  of  the  MIR'V 
missile  system.  This  resolution  was  in- 
troduced with  108  bipartisan  cosponsors. 

The  advent  of  multiple  warheads  could 
open  a  whole  new  and  potentially  de- 
vastating phase  in  the  arms  race.  A  large 
number  of  Members  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  recognized  this  fact. 

The  ultimate  key  to  U.S.  disinvolve- 
ment  with  MIR'V  is,  of  course,  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  on  arms 
limitation.  The  resolution  I  introduced 
contemplated  such  limitations  and  called 
for  prompt  negotiations  with  the  U.S.S.R. 


to  reach  agreement  on  limiting  both  of- 
fensive and  defensive  strategic  weapons. 
In  the  interim,  the  resolution  called  for 
a  halt  in  testing  of  MIR'V  so  long  as  the 
Soviets  do  so. 

I  am  extremely  relieved  to  learn  that  a 
definite  date  has  been  agreed  upon  for 
strategic  arms  limitation.  I  am  mindful 
that  these  negotiations  could  continue 
for  a  long  time,  and  that  the  November 
17  meeting  in  Helsinki  is  but  the  first 
tentative  step  toward  fixing  the  breadth 
and  subject  matter  of  the  SALT  program. 
Now  that  the  talks  are  a  reaUty  MIRV 
testing  must  be  halted.  It  may  be  months 
or  even  years  before  final  agreement  is 
reached  on  the  disposition  of  the  multi- 
tude of  weapons  systems  in  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  arsenals.  During  this 
time  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  refrain 
from  any  actions  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  arms  limitation  negotiations. 
A  resumption  or  continuation  of  MIRV 
flight  tests  would,  during  the  pendency 
of  the  SALT  negotiations,  be  a  severe 
detriment  to  successful  agreement. 

Now  more  than  ever  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  the  MIRV  moratorium  res- 
olution be  heeded  and  observed. 

The  door  to  deescalation  of  the  arms 
race  has  been  opened.  The  United  States 
must  not.  by  any  precipitous  action,  be 
the  one  to  close  it. 

I  enclose  an  editorial  from  the  'Wash- 
ington Post  of  October  27,  1969: 

The  salt  Talks:  A  Beginning 
It  is  good  news  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  at  long  last  agreed  on 
a  time  and  a  place  for  the  opening  of  the 
talks  on  limiting  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  weapons.  There  was  good  news  of 
another  kind,  as  well,  In  Secretary  Rogers' 
press  conference  remarks  on  the  subject.  For 
In  an  international  negotiation  of  this  kind, 
there  is  much  ongoing  internal  negotiation 
to  be  accomplished  too — negotiation  uHthin 
each  government  and  among  its  separate 
competitive  parts,  each  of  which  tries,  quite 
naturally,  to  assert  its  particular  Interest  and 
make  that  interest  controlling  in  the  govern- 
ment position  as  a  whole.  We  surely  have 
much  to  learn,  in  the  prolonged  and  ex- 
tremely difficult  talks  ahead,  as  to  how  the 
weight  falls  within  the  Adminlstratlon"s 
specially  designated  negotiating  team  and 
how  that  reflects  the  larger  reality  within 
the  Administration  itself.  But  for  the  mo- 
ment there  is  much  reassurance  to  be  had 
from  the  fact  that  Secretary  Rogers  not  only 
appeared  as  the  President's  spokesman  on 
this  question,  but  that  he  spoke  with  emi- 
nent good  sense. 

Mr.  Rogers'  remarks  were  low-key.  easy- 
going, uncontentious,  and  above  all  practical. 
Unlike  those  who  have  conveniently  forgot- 
ten the  Administration's  own  six-month 
postponement  of  the  talks  in  their  eagerness 
to  tax  the  Soviet  Union  with  unconscionable 
delay.  Secretary  Rogers  affably  observed,  "I'm 
not  sure  that  It  would  help  any  to  speculate 
on  the  reason  for  the  delay  since  June.  They 
probably  wonder  why  we  delayed  from  the 
time  our  Administration  came  into  office  un- 
til June — and  we  did  it  because  we  wanted  to 
review  the  situation  carefully.  I  think  that 
they  probably  have  problems  of  one  kind  or 
another  and  they  have  now  decided  to  have 
the  talks."  He  bashed  no  drums  and  clanged 
no  cymbals  concerning  either  the  hoijes  or 
the  fears  that  must  necessarily  attend  such 
an  exercise,  pointing  out  that  "we  should  not 
confuse  the  beginning  of  talks  with  suc- 
cess." and  stressing  that  what  we  sought  was 
a  "limitation  agreement  I  that  is)  mutually 
advantageous.'"  His  rationale  for  seeking  such 
an  agreement  cut  through  a  lot  of  mislead- 
ing rhetoric  on  the  alleged  Interconnection 
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or  "linkage"  of  this  problem  with  all  other 
outstanding  Issues  b|etwe«n  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union: 

"We  are  not  talkl.^  about  detente,  or  any- 
thing else.  We  are  talking  about  whether  It 
makes  sense  for  th^  two  of  us  to  continue 
to  spend  immense  ai  nounts  of  money  for  the 
next  five,  or  ten.  or  pfteen  years  on  strategic 
at  the  end  of  that  time 
position — or  whether  It 
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weapons  and  end  up 
In  the  same  relative 


would  De  wiser  to  tise  the  money  for  some 
other  purpose.  .  .  .  ;  think  they  are  serious 
about  It.  You  can  i  .iways  be  wrong  but  at 
the  moment  I  would  say  that  their  attitude 
Is  serious  and  that  ;hey  intend  to  approach 
it  in  the  same  attitude  we  do." 

Tone  apart,  two  {articular  points  of  sub- 
stance deserve  comnient.  One  Is  that  the  de- 
cision to  hold  a  prjllmlnary  conference  to 
set  things  In  motlou,  while  remaining  flex- 
ible about  Its  form  aid  content,  probably  was 
wise;  It  would  be  gxxl  If  whatever  mutual 
procedural  wrangllr  g  and  wrestling  might 
develop  could  be  s«parated  in  some  degree 
from  the  substantive  talks  that  foJlow.  The 
other  Is  that,  while  lecllning  to  disclose  any 
moves  the  U.S.  mlg  it  be  expected  to  make 
In  Helslnskl.  Secret!  jy  Rogers  showed  him- 
self not  lijliospltabli!  to  the  Idea  of  working 
out  ,a  bllivteral  freeze  or  moratorium  on 
MIRV  tests  in  theie  preliminary  sessions. 
Such  an  arrangemei  t  may  or  may  not  come 
to  pass,  but  gaining;  control  over  the  rapid 
development  of  the!  e  destabilizing  weapons 
should  surely  rank  ilgh  on  the  Administra- 
tion's agenda.  They  i^re  the  weapons  on  which 
the  clock  Is  ticking. 
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EDUCATION— THE  KEY  TO 
SUr  IVIVAL 

(Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  exte  id  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Re:ord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
this  House  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  a  continuing  resolution  for  the 
Educaton.  I  will  ofifer  an 
amendment  to  allow  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  expend  f  inds  at  the  previously 
House-passed  levels.  The  urgency  and 
necessity  of  the  fill  funding  for  educa- 
tion programs  is  t;  idely  recognized  both 
in  this  Chamber  and  the  Nation  at  large. 
I  was  gratified  to  i,ee  that  the  Washing- 
tqok  a  strong  editorial 
the  full  funding  for 
torial  points  out  that 
education  has  bedn  treated  as  a  pesky 
poor  relation  in  tljie  striving  for  limited 
resources. 
It  is  interesting  t^  note  that  the  Nation 
f  as  being  the  most 
powerful  and  well  fendowed  is  now  taking 
second  place  to  many  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  in  education.  The  present  admin- 
istration is  not  unaware  of  the  need  for 
in  education.  Indeed, 
a  task  force  comniissioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself  recommended  enormous  in- 
creases in  education.  It  seems  to  me  that 
each  Member  shov  Id  support  the  House- 
modest  but  necessary 
balanced  and  quality 
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So  said  Richard  Nixon  just  a  year  ago  when 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  And 
he  went  on  to  pledge  that  "my  administra- 
tion win  be  second  to  none  In  Its  concern 
for  education." 

There  has  been  no  discernible  movement 
to  redeem  that  pledge.  Indeed,  In  the  fierce 
competition  for  attention  and  for  federal 
funds  In  a  period  when  economy  Is  an  ad- 
ministration watchword,  education  has  been 
treated  as  a  pesky  poor  relation.  The  Presi- 
dent has  come  forward  with  a  dramatic  new 
welfare  proposal;  but  he  has  displayed  only 
Indifference  to  the  urgent  educational  needs 
set  forth  by  a  distinguished  urban  educa- 
tion task  force.  He  has  proposed  Immense 
expenditures  for  a  new  maritime  program 
designed  to  'replace  the  drift  and  neglect 
of  recent  years  and  restore  this  country  to  a 
proud  position  In  the  shipping  lanes  of  the 
world";  but  when  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  summer  enlarged  by  a  bil- 
lion dollars  the  meager  appropriation  he  re- 
quested for  federal  aid  to  education,  he  op- 
posed the  increase  and  threatened  not  to 
spend  it  If  the  Senate  should  endorse  the 
House  action. 

The  President  and  his  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  persuaded  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  thoughtful  educators  In 
the  country.  Dr.  James  E.  Allen  Jr.,  to  leave 
the  New  York  State  superlntendency  of  edu- 
cation and  come  to  Washington  as  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  But  Dr.  Allen  has 
been  accorded  scant  Influence  since  he  came 
here,  as  though  the  administration  desired 
a  symbol  of  excellence  rather  than  a  pro- 
moter of  it. 

This  country,  a  pioneer  in  mass  public 
education.  Is  now  second  to  many  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  in  literacy,  the  most  ele- 
mentary index  to  educational  attainment. 
Calling  last  month  for  a  campaign  to  eradi- 
cate illiteracy  in  America,  Commissioner  Allen 
pointed  to  the  shameful  fact  that  In  large 
city  school  systems  in  this  country  up  to  half 
of  the  students  read  below  expectation  and 
that  about  half  of  the  unemployed  youth 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  in  this  country 
are  functionally  Illiterate. 

"Drift  and  neglect"  have  been  much  more — 
and  much  more  seriously — the  portion  of  the 
public  schools  in  this  country  than  of  the 
merchant  marine.  For  nearly  half  a  century 
on  one  pretext  or  another — two  world  wars, 
two  Asian  interventions,  a  depression,  an 
inflation — the  public  schools  of  this  country 
have  been  allowed  to  sink  further  and  further 
in  arrears  of  the  demands  made  upon  them. 
School  construction  has  not  kept  pace  with 
a  growing  school  population;  the  number  and 
the  caliber  of  teachers — and  of  the  counselors 
and  equipment  required  to  complement  the 
teachers — have  lagged  increasingly  behind 
the  known  needs  of  school  children. 

The  management  of  public  schools  Is,  and 
should  be,  a  local  responsibility.  But  the  long 
neglect  of  the  school  system  can  be  repaired 
only  through  a  dramatic  program  of  federal 
financial  aid;  the  resources  are  simply  not 
now  available  at  the  local  level.  More  im- 
portant still,  the  drive  and  innovation  and 
planning  for  a  revitalization  of  the  public 
schools  must  come  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

With  the  need  for  federal  aid  so  urgent  and 
so  great.  It  is  a  tragedy  to  hear  from  within 
the  administration  phlegmatic  talk  about 
concentrating  on  research  instead  of  on  ac- 
tion. It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Intensive 
study  of  educational  needs  and  alms  must 
continue  constantly.  But  the  schools  them- 
selves— and  the  children  whose  childhood  op- 
portunities for  education  can  never  recur — 
cannot  now  wait  ufxjn  research.  There  are 
plenty  of  pressing  and  indubitably  construc- 
tive uses  for  the  billion  dollars  of  additional 
money  a  concerned  Congress  wants  to  apply 
to  public  education.  There  Is  plenty  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  U.S.  Commissioner's  office  to  put 
that  money  effectively  to  work  at  once. 


AMERICAS  COAT  OP  ARMS— AN  OIL 
DERRICK  RAMPANT  ON  A  FIELD 
OF   CASH 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  hopes 
for  tax  reform  of  a  substantial  nature 
lie  dead,  done  in  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  acting  at  the  behest  of 
America's  oil  and  gas  industry.  The 
House  had  cut  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic depletion  allowances  from  27^2 
percent  to  20  percent,  the  absolute  mini- 
mum of  reform.  Many  in  this  House,  my- 
self among  them,  grudgingly  accepted 
such  partial  tax  relief.  We  hoped  to  at 
least  make  a  start  in  eroding  accumu- 
lated oil  industry  tax  privileges,  simul- 
taneously affording  some  aid  to  the 
average  taxpayer.  Now  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  voted  to  restore 
much  of  what  the  House  cut,  leaving 
both  foreign  and  domestic  depletion  al- 
lowances at  23  percent.  Such  an  act  is 
unacceptable.  I  consider  it  a  legislative 
miscarriage,  boldly  offered  and  blatantly 
delivered.  Our  attempts  at  tax  reform 
have  been  treated  as  a  joke.  Now  they 
are  turned  into  a  knife  aimed  at  en- 
larging oil  industry  preference  at  public 
expense. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  main- 
tained depletion  allowances  for  more 
than  100  other  minerals  intact,  after  the 
House  cut  most  of  them  by  a  quarter. 
House  depletion  changes  would  have 
raised  an  added  $400  million  annually  in 
taxes  from  extractive  industries — mostly 
oil  and  gas.  This  has  now  been  scaled 
down  to  $155  million,  a  cut  of  nearly 
two-thirds.  Again  all  Americans  will  be 
forced  to  subsidize  oil  profits  abroad  and 
at  home.  This  winter  we  shall  all  be 
made  to  pay  double  the  going  world  price 
for  every  oil  product.  It  can  only  be 
compared  to  picking  the  pocket  of  a  per- 
son who  has  just  been  run  over  by  a 
truck. 

This,  however,  was  still  not  enough.  The 
depletion  allowance  permits  oil  and  gas 
companies  to  deduct  27  Vi  percent  of 
gross  income  from  earnings  before  com- 
puting taxes.  They  cannot,  however,  de- 
duct more  than  50  percent  of  pre-tax 
earnings.  This  provision  was  softened 
by  permitting  firms  or  individuals  with 
gross  oil  or  gas  revenues  of  less  than  $3 
million  to  use  the  depletion  allowance 
for  up  to  65  percent  of  their  earnings. 
This  is  public  sanction  of  increased  tax 
evasion  by  the  rich  with  a  vengeance. 

Almost  all  so-called  independent  pro- 
ducers, who  are  not  a  part  of  worldwide 
integrated  oil  companies,  will  slide  neatly 
under  this  new  $3  million  limitation. 
Compared  to  a  major  oil  company,  .he 
individual  who  grosses  up  to  $3  million 
annually  from  oil  or  gas  is  small  potatoes. 
But  compare  him  to  the  average  tax- 
payer, and  he  is  massive  privilege,  in- 
deed, this,  then,  is  the  added  privileged 
group  aided  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. These  operators,  many  of  whom 
are  already  millionaries,  do  everything 
from  extracting  oil  from  the  ground  to 
marketing  it  at  retail  prices.  In  effect, 
the  public  has  been  told  to  shut  up  or 
else  worse  will  follow.  It  makes  as  much 
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sense  as  Mrs.  Mao  Tse  Timg  applying 
for  D.A.R.  membership. 

The  Senate  even  raised  a  similar  50 
percent  limitation  to  70  percent  for  gold, 
silver  and  copper  producers,  who  now  re- 
ceive a  15  percent  depletion  allowance. 
Under  it  poverty-stricken  copper  giants 
like  Anaconda,  Keimecott,  Phelps-Dodge 
and  American  Smelting  and  Refining  will 
save  $10  to  $25  million  annually  in  taxes. 
Here  then  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a 
group  of  Senators,  mainly  from  oil  States, 
ignoring  the  outspoken  will  of  the  mass 
of  our  citizens.  Our  tax  system  is  a 
masterpiece  of  inequities.  The  country 
has  demanded  reform,  which  the  House 
attempted  to  give  it,  in  part.  Now  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  blatantly 
attempted  to  stifle  and  suppress  what 
we  have  painfully  managed  to  accom- 
plish. I  believe  we  are  witnessing  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  destroy  the  entire  tax 
reform  bill. 

The  only  historical  comparison  that 
can  be  drawn  with  this  emerging  abor- 
tion of  a  measure  is  the  Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff.  When  need  was  greatest  for  swift 
tariff    reductions,    a    privilege-oriented 
Congress    produced    the    highest    tariff, 
schedules  In  American  history  up  to  tha^ 
time.  In  this  instance,  demand  for  tax 
relief  and  erosion  of  accumulated  oil  tax 
privilege  has  been  answered  by  a  legis- 
lative    nose-thumbing     urunatched     in 
modem  times.  The  measure  is  becoming 
as    festooned   with    amendments    as    a 
Christmas   tree   is   with   ornaments.   A 
meaningful  House-Senate  conference  will 
be  impossible,  almost  guaranteeing  no 
bUl  at  all.  To  call  this  tax  justice  or  relief 
is  to  try  and  pass  off  the  Manhattan  Tele- 
phone Directory  as  the  Revised  Statutes. 
Soon  now,  this  legislative  abortion  will 
be  wrapped  in  shiny  tinsel,  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  sent  back  to  the  House  with 
somber   ceremony   and    howls  of   self- 
congratulation.  It  will  be  accompanied 
by   a  2-minute   ovation  and   50   empty 
speeches,  then  sent  to  the   House  for 
decent  burial.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  hard-hit- 
ting grocery  advertisement  would  make 
more  sense  than  this  deliberate  warping 
of  the  legislative  process.  This  Congress, 
if  it  affixes  its  seal  of  approval  to  such  a 
measure,  will  dissipate  its  diminishing 
share  of  national  faith  at  an  unprece- 
dented  rate.  I   shall   vote  against  any 
compromise  such  as  that  already  emerg- 
ing from  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
I  hope  the  majority  of  my  coUeagues  will 
do  the  same.  Yet  this,  (Sf  course,  wiU  ac- 
complish the  goals  for  which  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  has  been  so  ardently  and 
expensively  lobbying. 

Nonetheless,  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
they  have  sown  the  seeds  of  their  even- 
tual defeat.  A  time  of  complete  reform 
and  total  reckoning  with  this  industry 
cannot  be  much  longer  delayed,  even  by 
their  massed  billions.  The  public  has  at 
last  been  enlightened  as  to  the  extent 
and  depth  of  how  much  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  has  been  getting  away  with  at 
the  expense  of  us  all.  No  industry  in  the 
land  has  abused  its  power  more  or  shown 
such  corporate  bUndness.  They  can  best 
be  compared  to  steel  moguls  of  the  last 
century,  or  coal  barons  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  day. 
During    the    Pullman    strike,    Mark 


Hanna  was  supposed  to  have  said  to 
George  Pullman: 

Pullman,  any  man  who  won't  meet  his 
workers  at  least  part  of  the  way  la  a  damn 
fool. 


Any  Industry  which  enjoys  as  much 
power  and  profits  as  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry does  should  have  yielded  to  the 
commonsense  call  for  at  least  some  re- 
form. This  the  oil  industry,  in  its  col- 
lective nonwisdom,   has  refused  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  dire  fates  are  promised 
looters,  dissenters,  radicals,  and  effete 
intellectuals.  Those  who  laugh  at  and 
ridicule  legitimate  requests  of  the  peo- 
ple are  presumably  safe,  and  will  be  ren- 
dered testimonial  dirmers  by  the  oil  and 
gas  industry. 


THE  NEWLY-CREATED  GENERAL 
SERVICES  PUBLIC  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
newly-created  General  Services  Public 
Advisory  Council  met  for  tiie  first  time 
late  last  week.  This  national  Panel  was 
created  by  Administrator  Robert  L.  Kun- 
zig  to  more  fully  involve  the  public  in  the 
affairs  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, the  multibillion  dollar  agency 
that  acts  as  the  business  manager  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  pleases  me  greatly  to  note  that  one 
of  the  16  members  of  the  council  is  from 
Georgia.  He  is  Mr.  John  T.  Wiley  of  De- 
catur. He  is  the  assistant  vice  president 
of  Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

Co. 

Mr.  Wiley  is  to  be  highly  commended 
for  donating  his  valuable  time  to  the 
cause  of  good  government.  Of  course, 
public  service  is  nothing  new  for  this 
gentleman.  He  is  a  member  of  the  At- 
lanta Chamber  of  Conunerce  and  has 
served  as  a  director  of  Junior  Achieve- 
ment of  Greater  Atlanta,  the  United 
Fund,  March  of  Dimes,  and  the  American 
Heart  Association.  He  is  currently  a  di- 
rector of  the  Georgia  Agribusiness  Coun- 
cil and  is  vice  chairman  of  Government- 
al Department  of  the  Georgia  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Wiley  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Atlanta  Athletic  Club,  the 
Commerce  Club,  and  the  Gridiron  Secret 
Society. 

Mr.  Wiley's  vast  experience  will  con- 
tribute much  to  the  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  creation  of  the  General  Services 
Public  Advisory  Council  is  another  step 
in  President  Nixon's  drive  to  make  the 
Federal  Government  more  responsive  to 
the  American  people. 


SALT  TALKS  AND  MIRV 

I  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
announcement  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
finally  accepted  the  American  invitation 
to  begin  talks  on  the  limitation  of  strate- 


gic weapons.  It  was  announced  this  past 
weekend  that  preliminary  talks  will  be- 
gin In  Helsinski,  Finland,  on  November 
17, 1969. 

This  is  especially  good  news  to  those 
of  us  in  the  Congress  who  have  expressed 
grave  concern  over  the  delay  in  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks— SALT— and  the 
growing  possibility  of  a  new  escalation 
in  the  arms  race.  The  fact  is  that  today 
we  and  the  Russians  are  roughly  at  parity 
in  terms  of  nuclear  weapons  and  that  we 
are  both  capable  of  destroying  each  other 
several  times  over.  It  would  be  sheer  folly 
for  either  country  to  devote  huge  sums  to 
the  production  of  new  and  more  horrible 
weapons  when  these  resources  could  in- 
stead be  devoted  to  peaceful  purposes. 
There  is  a  real  need  in  this  country  to- 
day to  divert  these  funds  into  domestic 
programs — programs  designed  to  meet 
the  crises  of  our  cities,  schools,  and  en- 
vironment. And  I  imderstand  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  faced  with  a  very  similar 
problem. 

As  one  of  the  principal  sponsors  of  a 
House    resolution    proposing    a   mutual 
moratorium  on  multiple  warhead  missile 
testing,   I   am   hopeful   that   a   mutual 
MIRV  test  freeze  will  be  one  of  the  first 
items  of  agreement  at  the  preliminary 
discussions.  SecreUry  Rogers  has  pointed 
out  that  the  SALT  talks  could  last  for 
several  years.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not 
have  that  kind  of  time  if  we  are  truly 
interested  in  halting  the  deployment  of 
MIRV  since  our  own  test  series  will  be 
completed  by  mid-1970.  And  once  MIRV 
is  deployable  it  will  be  virtually  impos- 
sible to  control  by  agreement  due  to  the 
complex    problems    of    inspection    that 
would  be  Involved.  We  would  thus  be  off 
to  the  races  again  as  we  both  embarked 
on   a  costly   and   dangerous  new   arms 
buildup.  It  has  been  variously  estimated 
that  MIRVing  our  own  land-  and  sea- 
based  missiles  wiU  cost  between  $10  and 
$20  billion. 

But  I  think  people  are  deceiving  them- 
selves if  they  look  on  MIRV  as  only  an 
unnecessary  expenditure  that  will  ulti- 
mately leave  us  where  we  now  are— at  a 
plateau  of  relative  balance  and  stability. 
Two  factors  are  being  overlooked  in  such 
an  assessment.  First,  during  the  buildup 
there  are  boimd  to  be  asymmetrical  mo- 
ments when  the  balance  of  power  will  be 
upset  and  the  risks  of  a  nuclear  exchange 
will,  therefore,  be  greatly  increased.  And 
second,  when  both  sides  have  MIRVed 
their  missile  force  wUl  still  not  have  the 
stability  which  we  enjoy  today  because 
there  will  be  a  distinct  incentive  for  a 
nation  to  strike  first  with  its  MIRV  force : 
since  each  MIRVed  missile  will  in  theory 
be  capable  of  knocking  out  several  missile 
silos,  in  time  of  crisis  the  edge  will  ob- 
viously be  with  the  side  which  attacks 
first.  While  I  realize  that  our  own  MIRV 
is  not  intended  as  a  counterf  orce  weapon, 
the  fact  remains  that,  with  increased  ac- 
curacy and  yield,  it  has  such  a  potential. 
And  the  Russians  will  be  basing  their 
judgments  not  on  our  intentions,  but  on 
our  capabilities. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  it  would  be 
mutually  advantageous  for  both  us  and 
the  Russians  to  caU  a  halt  to  MIRV  de- 
velopment while  there  is  still  time.  A 
mutual  MIRV  test  freeze,  based  on  na- 
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tional  means  of  'veriflcation,  should  be 
agreed  to  at  th«(  earliest  possible  date, 
and  a  formal  agreement  involving  other 
means  of  inspection  should  be  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  SALT  agenda.  This  pro- 
posal has  the  subport  of  one-fourth  of 
the  House  membership  and  nearly  half 
of  the  Senate  membership.  It  has  been 
termed  by  President  Nixon  as  "a  very 
constructive  propiosal." 

I  think  President  Nixon  has  been  wise 
in  rejecting  callslfor  a  unilateral  Amer- 
ican halt  in  MIRV  testing.  Not  only 
would  this  have  jbeen  dangerous,  but  it 
Duraged  the  Russians 
ler  the  commencement 
I  while  they  continued 
kwn  MIRV  system.  The 
limitation  must  be  ap- 
irit  of  mutuality.  Uni- 
lateral actions  b^sed  on  blind  faith  and 
trust  would  only  generate  distrust,  fear 
and  suspicion  in  the  longrun  and  jeop- 
ardize the  chances  for  a  meaningful  and 
mutual  arms  control  agreement. 

I-  am  stire  I  am  joined  by  many  of 
my-colle««ues  in  ihis  body  in  hoping  that 
the  administration  will  seek  to  halt  the 
development  of  IkllRV  by  proposing  to 
the  Russians  thit  we  both  discontinue 
our  testing  immeqiately  and  work  for  an 
agreement  to  stoA  the  "mad  momentum" 
of  the  arms  race. 

At  this  point  ii  the  Record  I  include 
an  editorial  arpearing  in  yesterday 
morning's  Washington  Post,  entitled, 
"The  SALT  Talks:  A  Beginning."  I  am 
also  including  th(i  transcript  of  the  press 
conference  with  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  on  the  sul  fject  of  SALT  talks. 

The  materials  bllow : 
[Prom  the  Washirgton  Post,  Oct.  27.  1969) 
The  salt  Talks:   A  Beginning 

It  Is  good  news  t  aat  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  at  long  last  agreed 
on  a  time  and  a  place  for  the  opening  of 
the  talks  on  Umltl:  ig  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  weapons.  There  was  good  news  of 
another  kind,  as  irell.  In  Secretary  Rogers" 
press  conference  remarks  on  the  subject.  For 
in  an  Internationa  negotiation  of  this  kind, 
there  Is  much  ongoing  Internal  negotiation 
to  be  accompllshe)  I  too — negotiation  within 
each  government  and  among  its  separate 
competitive  parts,  each  of  which  tries,  quite 
naturally,  to  asset  its  particular  interest 
and  make  that  ir  terest  controlling  In  the 
government  positidn  as  a  whole.  We  surely 
have  much  to  lean,  in  the  prolonged  and 
extremely  difficult  talks  ahead,  as  to  how 
the  weight  falls  within  the  Administration's 
specially  designat<  d  negotiating  team  and 
how  that  reflects  the  larger  reality  within 
the  Administration  itself.  But  for  the  mo- 
ment there  is  mu  !h  reassurance  to  be  had 
from  the  fact  that  Secretary  Rogers  not 
only  appeared  as  the  President's  spokesman 
on  this  question,  bat  that  he  spoke  with  em- 
inent good  sense. 

Mr.  Rogers'  rerrarks  were  low-key,  easy- 
going, uncontentio  us,  and  above  all  practical. 
Unlike  those  whc  have  conveniently  for- 
gotten the  Admin  stratlon's  own  six-month 
postponement  of  tie  talks  in  their  eagerness 
to  tax  the  Soviet  Union  with  unconscion- 
able delay,  Secreta'y  Rogers  affably  observed, 
"I'm  not  sure  th  it  it  would  help  any  to 
speculate  on  the  i  eason  for  the  delay  since 
June.  They  probably  wonder  why  we  de- 
layed from  the  tlms  our  Administration  came 
Into  office  until  ,'une — and  we  did  It  be- 
cause we  wanted  to  review  the  situation 
carefully.  I  think  that  they  probably  have 
problems  of  one  );lnd  or  another  and  they 
have  now  decidec    to   have  the  talks."   He 


bashed  no  drums  and  clanged  no  cymbals 

concerning  either  the  hopes  or  the  fears 
that  must  necessarily  attend  such  an  ex- 
ercise, pointing  out  the  "we  should  not  con- 
fuse the  beginning  of  talks  with  success," 
and  stressing  that  what  we  sought  was  a 
"limitation  agreement  [that  Is]  mutually  ad- 
vantageous." His  rationale  for  :'eeKlng  such 
an  agreement  cut  through  a  lot  of  mislead- 
ing rhetoric  on  the  alleged  interconnecting 
or  "linkage"  of  this  problem  with  all  other 
outstanding  issues  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  Soviet  Union: 

"We  are  not  talking  about  detente,  or  any- 
thing else.  We  are  talking  about  whether  It 
makes  sense  for  the  two  of  us  to  continue 
to  spend  Immense  amounts  of  money  for  the 
next  five,  or  ten,  or  fifteen  years  on  strategic 
weapons  and  end  up  at  the  end  of  that  time 
in  the  same  relative  position — or  whether  it 
would  be  wiser  to  use  the  money  for  some 
other  purpjose.  ...  I  think  they  are  serious 
about  It.  You  can  always  be  wrong  but  at 
the  moment  I  would  say  that  their  attitude 
Is  serious  and  that  they  intend  to  approach 
it  in  the  same  attitude  we  do." 

Tone  apart,  two  particular  points  of  sub- 
stance deserve  comment.  One  Is  that  the  de- 
cision to  hold  a  preliminary  conference  to 
set  thingc  In  motion,  while  remaining  flexible 
about  its  form  and  content,  probably  was 
wise;  It  would  be  good  if  whatever  mutual 
procediu-al  wrangling  and  wrestling  might 
develop  could  be  separated  In  some  degree 
from  the  substantive  talks  that  follow.  The 
other  is  that,  while  declining  to  disclose  any 
moves  the  U.S.  might  be  expected  to  make  in 
Helsinki,  Secretary  Rogers  showed  himself 
not  Inhospitable  to  the  idea  of  working  out 
a  bilateral  freeze  or  moratorium  on  MIRV 
tests  in  these  preUminary  sessions.  Such  an 
arrangement  may  or  may  not  come  to  pass 
but  gaining  control  over  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  these  destabilizing  weapons  should 
surely  rank  high  on  the  Administration's 
agenda.  They  are  the  weapons  on  which  the 
clock  is  ticking. 

Secretary  Rocebs'  News  Conference  op 
October  25,  1969 

Following  Is  the  State  Department's  release 
of  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers'  News 
Conference,  which  is  authorized  for  direct 
quotation : 

Secretary  Rogers.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I 
thought  that  It  might  be  helpful  to  get  to- 
gether with  you  In  view  of  the  announce- 
ment that  was  made  in  the  White  House  at 
11:00  o'clock,  because  I  thought  you  might 
have  some  questions  on  this  subject.  I  will 
do  my  best  to  give  you  the  information  that 
you  would  like  to  have. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  amplify  a  little 
bit  on  what  will  be  treated  at  the  preliminary 
discussions? 

And  secondly,  will  you  tell  us  If  there's  a 
possibility  that  President  Nixon  and  the 
Soviet  Premier,  Mr.  Kosygin.  might  formally 
open  the  second  phase  of  serious  negotiations 
on  the  substantive  issues? 

A.  On  the  second  part  of  the  question,  I 
think  the  answer  Is  no,  there  is  no  present 
intention  of  any  procedure  of  that  kind,  and 
I  don't  believe  that  it  will  happen. 

As  far  as  the  preliminary  talks  themselves 
are  concerned,  we  expect  that  they  will  be 
exploratory  in  nature.  The  purpose  of  the 
preliminary  talks  is  to  have  a  free  discussion 
about  how  the  negotiations  can  be  con- 
ducted. 

Now.  we  are  approaching  these  talks  very 
seriously.  Certainly,  it's  as  serious  a  matter 
as  we  have  In  our  nation  today,  and  I  think 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  attitude  is  the  same. 
Certainly  they  say  that  they  are  very  serious 
about  these  talks. 

So  we  want  to  discuss  how  we  can  best 
approach  the  talks  in  a  serious,  businesslike 
way  that  will  be  produtlve. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  talks  have  been  put  off  time  and 


time  tigaln.  What  do  you  think  Is  different 
now  about  this  time?  Why  did  the  Russians 
agree  now? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know — and  I'm  not  sure 
that  it  would  help  any  to  speculate  on  the 
reason  for  the  delay  since  June.  They  prob- 
ably wonder  why  we  delayed  from  the  time 
our  Administration  came  Into  office  until 
June — and  we  did  It  because  wb  wanted  to 
review  the  situation  carefully. 

I  think  that  they  probably  have  problems 
of  one  kind  or  another  and  they  have  now 
decided  to  have  the  talks. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  question  of  MIRV, 
is  it  the  intention  of  this  Government  to 
propose  a  freeze,  a  moratorium,  or  some  other 
device  to  halt  MIRV  testing  at  the  beginning 
of  this  conference  so  that  substantive  issues 
can  be  dealt  with  through  a  moratorium  or 
a  freeze? 

A.  Well,  as  President  Nixon  said  In  June, 
we  are  obviously  considering  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  MIRV  tests  and  possible  moratorium 
on  the  tests;  and  that  will  be  one  of  the  sub- 
jects that  will  be  considered  when  we  start 
these  talks. 

I  think  that  it's  a  complex  situation.  Now 
that  the  talks  are  scheduled  to  start  on  the 
17th,  why  we  will  consider  how  we  approach 
that  subject. 

We  certainly  don't  intend  to  have  any  pub- 
lic discussion  as  we  go  along  on  each  one  of 
these  Issues.  It's  too  serious  a  business.  We're 
going  to  try  as  much  as  possible  to  conduct 
these  negotiations  in  private. 

Now,  obviously,  we'll  keep  otir  NATO  Allies 
informed  of  the  progress,  and  we'll  keep 
Congress  informed.  But  as  much  as  possible, 
we  want  to  do  this  in  private  and  the  Soviet 
Union  indicates  that  that's  their  intention 
too. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  don't  understand  what 
you  mean  by  saying  you  don't  Intend  to  have 
a  public  discussion  because  the  issues  are  too 
serious. 

A.  Well,  I  mean,  at  each  step  of  the  negotia- 
tion, obviously,  we  will  have  a  discussion. 
Eventually  the  public  will  know.  But  while  we 
Eire  talking  we  think  It's  better  to  do  It  in  a 
private  session;  and  we  would  hope  that  with 
some  exceptions  they  will  be  private  sessions. 

Do  I  make  myself  clear? 

Q.  Yes. 

But  could  I  ask  one  more  follow-up  ques- 
tion? 

A.  But  let  me  say  on  that  point,  Mr.  High- 
tower,  that  as  I  said,  we  will  keep  Congress 
advised,  and  we  will  keep  the  appropriate 
committees  fully  advised  of  the  general  ap- 
proach that  our  Government  is  taking.  And 
we'll  keep  our  allies  advised. 

But  we  don't  want  to  have  each  one  of 
these  negotiating  sessions  a  public  session, 
because  it's  a  very  complex  subject,  and  we 
think  It's  so  serious  that  it  should  be  con- 
ducted In  a  businesslike  atmosphere.  And 
when  it's  appropriate  to  advise  the  public, 
we  win. 

Q.  So  you  expect  some  public  Information 
to  come  out  from  time  to  time.  But  the  nego- 
tiations, as  such,  are  to  be  private. 

A.  That's  correct. 

Q.  Yes 

At  what  level  do  you  plan  to  open  the 
talks? 

A.  Well,  we  have  our  delegation,  that  we 
have  already  announced,  that  is  preparcl  to 
go  to  Helsinki  on  the  17th.  The  Chairman  of 
that  is  Ambassador  Gerard  Smith,  the  Alter- 
nate Chairman  is  Philip  Farley,  there's  Paul 
Nltze.  ana  General  Allison,  Llewellyn  Thomp- 
son, and  Dr.  Harold  Brown. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I'm  not  quite  clear  on 
whether  there's  going  to  be  one  meeting  In 
Helsinki,  ar  a  series  of  meetings  in  Helsinki, 
that  are  ended  by  the  ending  of  the  prelimi- 
nary talks — and  then  the  beginning  of  the 
actual  talks  somewhere  else?  Or  is  it  all  go- 
ing to  run  together? 

A.  Well,  we  can't  predict  it  for  certain. 
But  I  think  it  will  run  something  like  this: 

We  wotild  expect  that  preliminary  discus- 
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slons  in  Helsinki  will  run  for  several  days, 
maybe  a  few  weeks,  and  at  that  time  a  deci- 
sion will  be  made  about  a  permanent  site. 
And  also,  decisions  will  be  made  about  how 
best  to  conduct  the  permanent  negotia- 
tions—how  many  should  attend,  how  many 
should  be  private,  and  whether  there  should 
be  an  agenda  or  not  have  an  agenda— those 

In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  the  prelimi- 
nary talks  is  to  work  it  out  so  that  we  are 
not  arguing  about  details  and  we  get  right 
down  to  the  business  of  serious  negotiations 
when  we  get  to  the  permanent  talks. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  any  thought  on 
our  part  of  proposing  some  sort  of  limita- 
tion on  antl-baUistlc  missiles?  Or  does  It  ap- 
pear that  the  decision  of  both  governments  to 
proceed  with  limited  deployment  precludes 

A  Mr  Scan,  we  are  not  going  to  discuss 
in  advance,  and  hopefully  not  while  the 
negotiations  are  being  conducted,  specific 
proposals  that  we  are  going  to  make. 

I  think  I  should  say  that  the  negotiations 
will  include  both  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  weapons.  And  as  you  know,  under 
NPT  Treaty  we  have  an  obligation  to  do  that, 
and  we  are  going  to  fulfill  that  obligation. 

Chalmers? 

Q.  Could  I  clarify  something— some  of  the 
answers  you  have  given? 

You  are  going  to  Helsinki  to  have  a  pre- 
Uminary meeting  of  a  few  days  to  a  few 
weeks.  Now  that  is  essentially  to  work  out  the 
techniques  of  how  you  have  a  longer  range, 
more  permanent  meeting. 

Does  that  mean  that  in  the  preliminary 
meeting  there  will  be  no  possibUity  of  dis- 
cussing a  substantive  question  such  as  the 
freeze  of  MIRV  while  we're  having  the  per- 
manent meeting? 

A.  No.  ,.     , 

Q.  That  could  happen  at  the  Preliminary 

Meeting? 
A.  Yes,  yes. 

We  are  not  going  to  exclude  any  subject 
from  discussion  at  the  preliminary  meetings, 
and  I  don't  want  to  be  In  any  rigid  position 
about  how  long  these  preliminary  talks  are 
going  to  last,  or  how  we're  going  to  discuss 
it.  Our  attitude  is  quite  flexible. 

And  I  think  the  Soviet  Union's  attitude 
Is  the  same. 

We're  serious  about  this,  and  we  want  to 
conduct  the  negotiations  In  a  businesslike 
manner,  and  we  hope  that  we  can  avoid 
long  arguments  about  the  agenda,  and  which 
item  win  come  first,  and  whether  there's  a 
limitation  on  what  we  can  talk  about,  and 
so  forth. 

If  we  can  have  a  more  reasonable,  flexible 
approach  to  negotiations,  and  if  we  can  talk 
back  and  forth,  and  dot  it  with  a  serious  in- 
tention m  mind— then  It's  possible  that  these 
talks  can  be  productive. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  give  us  an  Idea 
at  least  what  you  anticipate  what  the  gen- 
eral course  of  things  Is  apt  to  be— whether 
you  want  to — whether  you  prefer  to  start 
with  existing  weapons  systems  and  then  pro- 
ceed to 

A.  No.  I  don't  want  to  get  involved  In  how 
we're  going  to  do  it— which  we're  going  to 
take  up  first,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  don't  think  that  Hel- 
sinki was  our  original  preference,  as  far  as 
the  site  is  concerned.  Do  you  have  another 
preference  for  the  permanent  site  of  the 
talks? 

A.  Well,  I'm  glad  you  raised  that  question, 
because  there  has  been  some  misunderstand- 
ing about  it.  And  let  me  tell  you  exactly 
how  It  developed : 

In  my  discussions  with  Ambassador  Do- 
brynln  in  June,  I  think  it  was  June  llth, 
I  said  that  we  were  ready  to  have  talks,  and 
that  we  would  be  prepared  to  have  talks 
within  a  month.  And  I  listed  these  places  as 
possible  sites  for  the  talks:  Geneva,  Vienna, 
and  Helsinki. 


Now  we  did  suggest  Helsinki,  and  when 
Ambassador  Dobrynln  responded  the  other 
day.  he  selected  Helsinki,  and  that  was  one 
of  the  places  that  we  had  suggested. 

We  have  left  open  the  question  of  the  final 
site,  and  he  was  willing  to  do  that,  because 
there  are  some  problems  of  communication 
and  availability  of  space  and  other  things. 
It's  possible  that  some  other  site  would  be 
better. 

We  look  with  favor  on  Vienna,  for  ex- 
ample, but  we  are  not  excluding  the  pos- 
sibility of  Helsinki  as  the  final  site. 

But  the  reason  I  mentioned  it  that  fully 
is  we  didn't  have  any  argument  about  the 
site  Helsinki  was  a  site  that  we  proposed. 
Later  on,  we  Indicated  we  thought  maybe 
Vienna  would  be  better  for  the  reasons  I 
mentioned,  but  we  had  no  dispute  about 
the  site. 

Q.  Mr  Secretary,  can  you  give  us  a  more 
clear  definition  of  the  term  "strategic  arms?" 
Does  this  include,  for  example,  land  based 
intermediate  baUlstic  missiles? 

A  No,  I  think  I'll  leave  that  to  the  nego- 
tiators. That's  a  subject  that  they  wlU  have 
to  discuss  when  they  get  there. 

Q  How  does  China's  growing  strategic 
power  fit  m,  long  range,  with  these  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union?  And  the  threat, 
presumably,  to  both  countries? 

A.  Well  I  don't  think,  at  the  moment,  they 
are  relevant.  They  haven't  progressed  far 
enough,  and  I  think  If  we  can  work  out 
something  that  is  constructive  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  two  superpowers  that  we 
can  deal  vrtth  China's  problem  later  on. 

Keep  m  mind  that  the  word  that  was 
used  was  "curbing"  In  this  release— "Limita- 
tion" or  "curbing"— and  even  If  we  are  suc- 
cessful at  working  out  an  agreement,  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  are 
going  to  be  way  ahead  of  China  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Q  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  pubhc.  estimate  how  long  you 
think  these  talks  might  take  place? 
A  No.  I  wouldn't  want  to  do  that. 
I  try  to  resist  doing  that.  I  noticed  the  other 
day  in  "Meet  the  Press"  I  made  a  mistake 
and  did  indicate  that  I  thought  that  the 
answer  that  the  Soviets  would  give  us  would 
be  within  two  or  three  months. 

So  far,  I've  been  batting  pretty  well,  and 
I'm  not  going  to  make  any  further  predic- 
tions. ^  .,, 
Q  Mr.  Secreury,  who  do  you  expect  vnli 
lead  the  Soviet  Delegation?  And  have  you  any 
indication  either  from  reading  the  Soviet 
press  or  In  any  other  way.  what  their  atti- 
tude Is  toward  things  like  a  MIRV  mora- 
torium, or  an  ABM — 

A.  We  do  not  know  who  is  going  to  head 
their  Delegation.  At  one  time  it  was  thought 
that  Mr  Kuznetsov  would  be  the  Chairman, 
but  I  think  that  he's  in  China  now.  in  ne- 
gotiations there,  so  we're  not  sure.  And  Am- 
bassador Dobrynin  did  not  tell  me. 

He  did  say  that  he  thought  their  delega- 
tion probably  would  be  about  the  same  size 
as  ours,  five  or  six. 

Q  What  mechanism  will  be  used  for  con- 
sulting the  NATO  Allies?  Will  they  be  con- 
tacted individually,  or  collectively? 

A.  Well,  I  think  it  depends,  of  course,  upon 
what  the  consultation  consists  of. 

I  would  think,  generally  speaking,  we'll  do 
it  through  the  NATO  organization  in  Brus- 
sels, but  not  necessarily.  I  don't  want  to  be 
confined  to  that  as  a  possibility. 

In  our  discussions  here— notification  of  our 
NATO  Allies  that  the  talks  were  going  to 
start— we  notified  the  Ambassadors  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Q.  Mr .  Secretary,  there  is  bound  to  be 
speculation  that  the  beginning  of  these  talks 
may  have  a  larger  meaning.  Do  you  think 
that  this  might  be  the  beginning  of  an  era  of 
negotiations? 

A  Well,  let  me  see  if  I  can  answer  your 
question:  I  think  this  is  an  Important  step 


that  is  consistent  with  the  President's  policy 
of  an  era  of  negotiation,  and  it  could  be  a 
very  Important  negotiation.  It's  possible  it's 
one  of  the  moet  important  negotlaUons  our 
country  has  been  involved  in.  And  certainly. 
It  could  be  one  of  the  most  Important  that 
we  ever  undertook  vrtth  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  confuse 
the  beginning  of  the  talks  with  success  of 
the  talks,  necessarily- there  Is  quite  a  dif- 
ference. ^  ,  , 

These  talks  could  be  abortive,  they  could 
be  fruitless,  or  they  could  be  highly  success- 
ful m  terms  of  mankind.  And  those  things 
will  be  determined  by  the  talks,  themselves. 

So  whereas  we  are  pleased  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  agreed  to  have  these  talks- we 
think  it  is  a  good  step— we  also  have  to  be 
quite  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  mere 
start  of  the  talks,  themselves,  is  not  what 
counts.  What  counts,  is  how  successful  they 

are. 

Q.  Mr  Secretary,  if  these  talks  are  success- 
ful could  they  lead  to  a  form  of  nuclear 
parity  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union? 

A.  Well,  words  like  "parity"  I  think  are  apt 
to  be  confusing. 

What  we  hope  that  we  can  do  Is  negotiate 
an  arms  limitation  agreement  which  will 
keep  us  in  the  same  relative  position  that 
we  are  now— «nd  which  can  be  verified. 

Now  in  order  to  accomplUh  the  first  part 
of  that  formula,  we  have  to  be  sure  that  the 
limitation  agreement  is  mutually  advanta- 
geous, that  neither  side  gets  an  advantage 
because  of  the  agreement. 

Secondly,  we  have  to  be  sure  that  the 
agreement  can  be  verified,  because  If  It  can't 
and  one  side  can  cheat,  then  it  certainly  Is 
not  a  viable  agreement. 

Now  these  things  are  very  difficult  matters 
to  handle,  and  I  don't  think  anybody  should 
be  confused  about  the  fact  that  they  are 
difficult.  They  are  complex,  there's  mutual 
suspicion,  the  subject  matter  Itself  is  very 
Involved,  and  so  we  have  to  proceed  with 
the  hope  that  we  can  achieve  some  suc- 
cess— but  with  the  full  realization  that  it's 
not  going  to  be  easy. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it's  almost  exactly  a  year 
ago  today,  I  believe,  that  Nixon,  then  a 
candidate,  gave  a  speech  in  which  he  said 
he  would  approach  such  negotiations  only 
on  the  grounds  that  the  United  States  would 
be  negotiating  from  a  position  of  superiority. 
Now,  at  this  point  does  the  Administration 
feel  that  it's  going  into  these  talks  in  a  posi- 
tion of  superiority,  or  rough  equality,  or 
however  you  want  to  characterize  it — with 
the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  Well  I  don't,  as  you  know.  I  think  he's 
used  the  term  "sufficiency  "  and  I  think  that 
we  feel  now  that  this  is  an  appropriate  time 
to  enter  these  discussions  and  enter  them 
serlouslv,  with  the  hope  that  we  can  arrive 
at  an  agreement  that  will  be  mutually  ad- 
vantageous. And  I  don't  want  to  characterize 
what  we  think.  We  think  this  Is  the  right 
time  to  do  It,  and  I  think  the  Soviet  Union 
does,  too. 

Q    Will  you  take  a  question  on  Lebanoi\? 
A.  I'll  take  it— I  Laughter,  1   No.  I'm  sorry. 
I   don't   want   to   get   involved    in   anything 
else  this  morning. 

Q  By  "agreement"  as  the  objective,  are 
you  speaking  of  the  treaty  that  would  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification? 

A  Well.  I  think  that  If  "we  have  an  agree- 
ment a  very  confidential  agreement,  we  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  treaty.  Yes,  And  I 
think  that  that  is  the  most  likely  outcome, 
assuming  we  reach  an  agreement. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  wouldn't  want  to  be 
frozen  in  that  position,  because  it's  possible 
that  we  would  want  to  have  some  kind  of 
an  agreement  of  a  limited  nature,  that  would 
not  require  a  treaty. 

But  in  any  event,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  if  we  did  something  other  than  by  way 
of  treaty,  that  ve  would  keep  Congress  con- 
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stantly  advised,  an(l 
be  sure  that  it  met 
we  would  keep  our 

In  other  words 
that  the  agreement 
but  I  wouldn't  wai 
In  that  position. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary 
bassador  Dobrynln 
the   Russian   attltiide 
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what  can  you  tell 

A.  Well.  I  had  lo^g 
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three  times  for  th 
total;  and  I  would 
as  serious 
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indicate  that  they 
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about  the  same  aa 
tude. 

We  are  not 
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makes  sense  for 
spend  immense  a 
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and  end  ug  at  th( 
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purposes. 

Now  that's  just 
If  we  can  work 
ment  so  that  each 
vantage  to  enter  t  lat 
and  we're  satlsfiec 
be  verified  so  that 
then  it  makes  sensi  i 
So,  I  think  they 
always  can  be  wr(  ng 
would  say  that  thplr 
that  they  intend 
■attitude  that  we 

Q.  Mr.  Secretari 
the  initiation  of 
the  general  pat 
As   these   talks 
your  Judgment,  a 
of   international 
Middle  East,  fcr— 

A.  Well,  let  me  ^ 
ditional  in  any 

We  haven't  laid 
these  talks. 

I  suppose  that 
the  representative^ 
any  field.  It  does 
tions  somewhat — i 
to  be  succeeding 

Now,   we  are 
for  example.  We 
NPT. 

We  are  talking 
Seabeds  Treaty — 
gone  rather  well 
We  are   going 
about  chemical 
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So  I  suppose 
to  Improve  the  a 
Viet  Union  and  th« 

But  I  don't  thi4k 
led.  The  mere  fac 
be  going  well  doe^ 
things  are  going 
that  they  will,  bu 
of  Czechoslovakia 
Just  prior  to  the 
there   was   a   feeling 
that  things  were 
United  States  and 
East  and  West — ; 
vasion  of  Czechos 
So  to  summarizi 
slightly  to  impro\  e 
shouldn't   be   eup!  lorii 
we  are  having  tall  s 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary 
tion  about  Viet- 
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with  their  approval,  and 
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would  be  in  treaty  form; 
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this,  has  the  fact  that  you  have  said  we  are 
de-escalating  in  Vlet-Nam  had  an  efTect  on 
the  Soviet  attitude  toward  these  talks? 

A.  Well  as  I  say,  I  don't  know  what's  had 
an  effect  on  the  Soviet  attitude.  There's  no 
way  of  knowing  for  sure.  I  can  speculate,  but 
I  don't  think  my  speculation  is  worth  any 
more  than  anyone  else's. 

Q.  Thank  you. 

Q.  You  could  try,  sir.   [Laughter.) 

A.  Well,  I  would  rather  read  about  it. 
[Laughter.] 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  expect  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  enter  these 
preliminary  discussions  with  formal,  sub- 
stantive proposals  on  the  17th  of  November? 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  think  that  we  would 
start  out  that  way,  no.  As  I  say,  I  think  these 
talks  will  be  exploratory. 

I  don't  rule  out,  as  Mr.  Roberts  asked, 
whether  we  rule  out  any  discussion  of  sub- 
stantive matters. 

"ITie  answer  to  that  Is  no. 

But  I  wouldn't  think  that  would  be  the 
way  the  discussions  would  start. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  have  any  indica- 
tion of  what  the  Soviet  position  will  be  in 
terms  of  willingness,  or  lack  of  willingness, 
to  agree  to  things  like  a  MIRV  moratorium, 
or  some  agreements  on  ABM? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Thank  you.  sir. 


a  matter  of  hardware. 
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COAL  DUST  CAN  BE  SHARPLY 
REDUCED 

I  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  now  possible,  feasible,  tech- 
nologically, and  economically  within 
reason  to  make  a  drastic  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  coal  dust  at  the  working  face 
of  a  coal  mine.  This  fact  is  very  dramati- 
cally illustrated  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
Technical  Progress  Report  entitled 
"Studies  on  the  Control  of  Respirable 
Coal  Mine  Dust  by  Ventilation,"  to  which 
1  referred  earlier  today  on  the  floor. 

The  substance  of  this  report  reveals  the 
results  of  cooperative  tests  with  industry 
in  five  bituminous  coal  mines.  In  a  re- 
lease dated  October  28,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  states  that  "improved  ventilating 
methods  were  used  to  reduce  the  con- 
centration of  respirable  dust,  the  cause 
of  'black  lung'  disease."  A  high-pressure 
auxiliary  fan  in  ventilating  the  working 
face  resulted  in  a  very  marked  reduction 
in  the  coal  dust  level  after  careful  tests. 
At  an  early  date,  I  shall  make  available 
the  backup  statistical  data  on  which  this 
report  was  based. 

I  believe  this  report  has  great  signif- 
icance in  relation  to  our  debate  over  the 
proper  dust  standard  to  be  included  in 
the  pending  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
legislation.  It  is  highly  unfortunate  that 
certain  unidentifiable  sources  within  the 
Nixon  administration  felt  that  this  report 
should  be  suppressed  instead  of  made 
pubUcly  advailable.  Only  after  I  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  President  late  Monday 
urging  that  he  direct  the  Department  of 
Interior  to  spring  loose  this  report  did  it 
see  the  light  of  day.  I  would  certainly 
hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  administra- 
tion would  be  more  active  in  the  future  in 
suppressing  coal  dust  rather  than  sup- 
pressing reports. 

The  text  of  this  report  is  so  significant 


that  it  should  be  available  for  the  con- 
sideration of  all  Members.  It  follows: 
[Bureau  of  Mines   Mineral  Industry  Health 

Program,    Technical    Progress    Report    19, 

October  1969] 
Studies  on  the  Conthol  of  Respirable  Coal 

Mine  Dust  by  Ventilation 
(By  D.  S.  Kingery,'  H.  N.  Doyle,=  E.  J.  Harris,' 

M.  Jacobson,*  R.  G.  Peluso,''  J.  B.  Shutack,' 

and  D.  P.  Schllck  ■) 
[Figures  and  illustrations  referred  to  in  text 
cannot  be  reproduced  in  the  Record] 

ABSTRACT 

Experiments  initiated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  on  August  26,  1969.  and  recent  work  of 
others,  have  demonstrated  the  effectiveness 
of  ventilation  for  controlling  concentrations 
of  respirable  coal  mine  dust.  Substantial  re- 
ductions in  dust  concentrations  have  been 
attained  by  increasing  the  volume  and  rate 
of  air  movement  across  the  face  and  by  con- 
trolling tile  airflow  pattern. 

Ventilation  experiments  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  using  high-pressure  fans  as  auxiliary 
ventilation  units  showed  that  face-generated 
dust  could  be  effectively  controlled  in  five 
mines  employing  continuous  mining  ma- 
chines. Additional  data  was  obtained  on  in- 
dustry installations  in  two  mines  using  simi- 
lar ventilation  systems.  By  maintaining  an 
airflow  approaching  100  fpm  across  the  entry, 
the  experimental  system  reduced  the  concen- 
tration of  respirable  dust  by  factors  as  great 
as  6.4.  In  all  mines  where  the  system  was  used 
the  face-generated  dust  concentrations  were 
reduced  to  below  3  mg,  m'.  Total  respirable 
dust  In  two  cases  was  above  the  3  mg/m^ 
value  because  of  the  dust  content  of  the  in- 
take air.  In  some  mines,  depending  upon  the 
type  of  coal  being  mined  and  other  ''ust  con- 
trol factors  in  use.  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
concentrations  of  less  than  2  mg/m^ 

Although  the  technology  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  dust  control  system  investigated 
is  readily  available,  it  is  evident  that  addi- 
tional engineering  studies  should  be  made  in 
each  mine  where  the  system  is  to  be  applied. 

Conditions  in  some  mines  may  require  a 
modification  of  the  system.  On  the  basis  of 
the  Bureau's  experience  to  date,  further 
studies  will  be  made  so  that  the  various 
engineering  parameters  encountered  In  un- 
derground coal  mining  can  be  evaluated. 
conclusions 

The  following  conclusions  can  be  made 
from  this  investigation: 

1.  Controlled  face  ventilation  employing 
a  high-pressure  auxiliary  fan  together  with 
other  components  of  the  system  will  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  concentration  of  re- 
spirable coal  dust  at  the  working  face  of 
underground  coal  mines.  By  maintaining  an 
airflow  from  70  to  100  fpm  across  the  entry, 
results  showed  in  all  instances  that  the  aver- 
age respirable  dust  concentration  at  the  con- 
tinuous miner  was  reduced  to  less  than 
3  mg/m'.  Total  respirable  dust  in  two  cases 
was  above  the  3  mg  m^  value  because  of  the 
dust  content  of  the  intake  air.  In  some  in- 
stances, however,  respirable  dust  concentra- 
tions were  reduced  to  less  than  2  mg/m'. 
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2.  Through  proper  engineering  design  of 
the  auxiliary  and  main  ventilating  system 
of  the  mine,  the  hazard  due  to  methane  wlU 
also  be  reduced. 

3.  Because  of  the  effects  of  concentrations 
of  respirable  dust  In  the  incoming  air  the 
system  Investigated,  by  Itself,  Is  not  a  com- 
plete solution  to  the  respirable  duet  prob- 
lem. For  the  system  to  be  totally  effective, 
dust  controls  must  be  applied  at  dust  gen- 
erating points  in  the  Incoming  air  passage- 
ways. 

INTRODUCTION 

Pneumoconiosis,  a  respiratory  disease 
which  is  caused  by  inhaling  fine  particles  of 
coal  mine  dust,  is  recognized  as  a  major  oc- 
cupational health  problem  in  underground 
bituminous-coal  mines.  Consequently,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  launched  a  major  effort 
to  find  ways  for  controlling  respirable  coal 
mine  dust.  Studies  by  the  Bureau  and  other 
mining  research  agencies  have  indicated  that 
the  efficient  use  of  water  and  ventilation  rep- 
resent the  fundamental  approaches  to  effec- 
tive dust  control.  Although  water  sprays  on 
mining  machines  have  beneficial  effect  as  a 
suppression  measure  for  total  airborne  dust, 
current  spray  techniques  have  little  effect 
on  dust  in  the  respirable  range. 

Calculations  based  on  the  theory  of  small 
particle  behavior  and  air  motion  indicated 
to  Bureau  investigators  that  an  airflow  of 
between  70  and  100  fpm  across  the  entry 
should  result  in  significantly  lower  dust  con- 
centrations. 

After  analyzing  engineering  studies  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  industry,  it  became 
apparent  that  a  method  for  achieving  the 
desired  entry  velocity  was  by  using  a  high- 
pressure  auxiliary  fan  and  by  maintaining 
the  end  of  the  exhaust  tubing  about  5  feet 
from  the  face.  This  assertion  was  supported 
by  the  following  concepts: 

1.  Adequate  airflow  at  the  face  confines  coal 
mine  dust  generated  ahead  of  the  operator 
and  captures  dust  particles.  Dust  can  then 
be  transported  by  the  system  and  discharged 
into  the  return  entry,  where  it  can  be  treated 
or  collected. 

2.  Previous  studies  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
reau demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  ven- 
tilation for  the  control  of  methane  released 
at  the  working  face.  Similar  techniques  could 
be  effective  for  dust  control. 

METHOD  OF  INVESTIGATION 

The  Bureau's  Investigation  was  centered 
upon  the  use  of  an  auxiliary  high-pressure 
axial-flow  direct-driven  fan  with  variable 
pitch  blades.  The  original  estimated  power 
requirements  were  from  20  to  40  hp.  An  ap- 
proved fan  with  such  requirements  was  not 
available  and  could  not  be  quickly  supplied 
by  a  manufacturer.  Therefore,  two  fans,  op- 
erating in  paraUel,  each  with  horsepower  suf- 
ficient to  produce  5,000  cfm,  and  a  fan  with 
a  10-hp  motor  capable  of  producing  9.900 
cfm.  were  used  in  the  first  experiment.  This 
series  was  conducted  In  a  mine  where  coal  was 
being  extracted  by  a  continuous  miner,  from 
the  Pittsburgh  coalbed,  averaging  about  6 
feet  in  height. 

Although  favorable  results  were  obtained 
in  this  initial  study,  the  fans  used  could  not 
produce  the  desired  entry  velocities  origi- 
nally specified  by  Bureau  engineers.  A  sec- 
ond study  was  conducted  using  a  60-hp  aux- 
iliary fan  from  the  Bureau's  experimental 
mine  in  order  to  obtain  higher  entry  veloci- 
ties. Because  of  the  fan's  size  and  power  re- 
quirement, it  could  only  be  used  in  mines 
capable  of  accommodating  it.  In  the  second 
mine  studied,  coal  was  extracted  with  a  con- 
tinuous miner  from  the  Sewickley  coalbed 
averaging  50  to  54  inches  in  height.  Subse- 
quent studies  were  conducted  in  mines  in  the 
Pocahontas  No.  3  and  No.  4,  and  Illinois  No. 
6  coalbeds. 

Dust  measurements  were  made  according 
to  standard  Bureau  procedures.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  report,  samples  collected  with 
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an  MRE  Instrument  contained  In  the  Instru- 
ment package  mounted  on  the  continuous 
miner  were  used  as  a  basis  for  comparison. 
It  would  have  been  desirable  to  use  a  per- 
sonal sampler  on  the  machine  operator  as 
the  reference  point.  However,  in  some  mines 
studied,  the  machine  operators  performed 
multiple  tasks,  requiring  several  different  op- 
erators for  each  machine  on  a  given  shift. 
Therefore,  the  operator's  exposure  could  not 
be  used  for  obtaining  representative  data. 
Baseline  studies  of  respirable  dust  concen- 
trations were  made  wherever  possible  in  the 
Bureau's  studies,  to  establish  the  effective- 
ness of  the  ventilation  system  being  tested. 
Figure  1  Illustrates  the  system  used 
throughout  this  investigation. 

VENTILATION    THEORY  "  " 

Following  the  introduction  of  continuous 
mining  equipment  to  the  bituminous  coal- 
fields. Increased  production  rates  and  rapid 
face  advance  led  to  increased  frequency  of 
methane  ignitions  from  improper  or  poor 
face  ventilation.  As  a  part  of  a  program  to 
reduce  this  hazard,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  ob- 
tained information  relative  to  airflow  pat- 
terns developed  in  the  immediate  face  area 
by  various  combinations  of  ventilation 
methods  and  devices.  Following  these  studies 
basic  systems  of  air  control  were  devised  for 
dilution  and  removal  of  methane  face  emis- 
sions without  accumulations  of  high  concen- 
trations in  the  occupied  face  region.  Methane 
control  and  dilution  was  in  all  cases  achieved 
by  planned  air  circulation. 

Although  continuing  progress  has  been 
made  In  face  ventilation  techniques,  dust 
loading  in  the  face  atmosphere  clearly  In- 
dicates that  ventilation  systems  now  used  are 
often  inadequate  to  maintain  respirable 
dust  concentrations  within  acceptable  limits. 
Settling  rates  of  airborne  particulates  less 
than  10  microns  In  diameter  show  that  dust 
In  the  respirable  size  range  may  be  trans- 
ported for  great  distances  by  air  currents. 
Because  respirable  dust  generated  at  the 
face  is  transported  by  the  air  stream,  venti- 
lation techniques  originally  designed  to  con- 
trol distribution  and  accumulation  of  meth- 
ane face  emissions  can  be  used  to  confine, 
capture,  and  remove  airborne  dust  produced 
at  the  face. 

The  theory  for  the  control  of  coal  mine 
dust  is  that  dust  particles  smaller  in  size 
than  10  microns  tend  to  behave  In  the  same 
manner  as  a  gaseous  contaminant  such  as 
methane.  Thus,  the  control  of  respirable 
dust  is  a  function  of  the  volume  and  velocity 
of  air  moving  across  the  coal  face.  Another 
requirement  is  to  maintain  the  zone  of  con- 
taminated air  as  close  to  the  face  as  possible 
to  minimize  the  exposure  of  face  workers. 

Bureau  studies  on  methane  control  meth- 
ods have  revealed  definitive  airfiow  patterns. 
These  patterns  are  shown  in  figures  2  and  3. 
At  the  start  of  the  investigation,  information 
given  on  figure  2  was  used  to  determine  that 
exhausting  air  from  the  face  in  sufBcient  vol- 
ume to  assure  a  sustained  velocity  approach- 
ing 100  fpm  across  the  entry,  would  result 
in  minimizing  the  concentration  of  respir- 
able dust.  Diagrams  shown  on  figure  3  estab- 
lished the  need  for  maintaining  the  tubing 
within  5  feet  of  the  coal  face. 

Experiments  performed  at  the  Bureau's 
experimental  coal  mine  related  horsepower 
requirements  to  air  velocity  and  air  volume 
under  a  variety  of  operating  conditions  as 
shown  In  figure  4. 


-Luxner.  James  V.  Face  Ventilation  In 
Underground  Bituminous  Coal  Mines — ^Air- 
flow and  methane  distribution  patterns  In 
Immediate  face  area-line  brattice.  BuMlnes 
Rept.  of  Inv.  7223.  1969,  16  pp. 

»  Dalzell,  R.  W.  Face  Ventilation  by  Line 
Brattice  and  by  Auxiliary  Fans.  Oral  presen- 
tation at  the  National  Safety  Council.  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  October  27-30.  1969. 


Prom  the  data  Incorporated  In  figure  4  It 
was  estimated  that  for  entries  having  a  66 
sq.  feet  area,  a  15-hp,  high-pressure,  auxil- 
iary fan.  used  in  conjunction  with  a  20-inch 
diameter  tubing,  would  be  required  to  mini- 
mize the  concentration  of  respirable  coal 
mine  dust;  for  entires  of  96  sq.  ft.,  a  30-hp. 
fan  used  with  24-lnch  tubing  would  be  re- 
quired to  achieve  the  same  result.  In  both 
cases  noncollapsible  tubing  is  specified,  due 
to  the  effects  of  high  exhaust  pressures  gen- 
erated by  the  system. 

Based  upon  this  investigation  and  past 
Bureau  experience,  where  conditions  of  ex- 
treme methane  liberations  override  respira- 
ble dust  control  requirements,  both  dust  and 
gas  conuol  objectives  can  be  met  by  using  a 
machine-mounted  diffuser  blower  and  an 
auxiliary  fan  system,  as  Illustrated  in  figure 

5. 

For  the  ventilation  system  investigated  In 
this  study  to  be  effective,  these  criteria  must 
be  met : 

1.  Intake  to  the  exhaust  system  must  be 
maintained  within  5  feet  of  the  face,  and 
the  volume  of  air  induced  by  the  system 
must  be  adequate  in  providing  a  minimum 
velocity  of  70  fpm  across  the  entry. 

2.  Recirculation  of  methane  and  respirable 
dust  must  be  prevented  by  insuring  that  the 
volume  of  air  being  delivered  to  the  crosscut 
is  in  excess  of  the  demand  of  the  exhaust 
svstem. 

3.  Coal  should  not  be  permitted  to  ac- 
cumulate at  the  tail  of  a  continuous  min- 
ing machine,  thereby  restricting  airflow,  nor 
should  other  obstructions  be  permitted  to 
restrict  the  airflow. 

4.  Incoming  air  should  be  relatively  free 
of  respirable  dust. 

DUST   SAMPLING 

Dust  sampling  Instrument  packages  were 
placed  in  strategic  areas — one  on  the  con- 
tinuous mining  machine,  and  another  in  the 
Intake  airway. 

To  obtain  comprehensive  data  on  dust 
concentrations,  these  packages  contained  a 
variety  of  sampling  equipment.  Including 
long-running  midget  Impingers,  personal 
samplers,  total  airborne  dust  samplers,  and 
MRE  instruments.  In  addition,  personal  sam- 
plers were  placed  on  the  machine  operator. 

All  gravimetric  samplers  were  operated 
continuously  and  provided  Integrated  values 
for  the  full  face  shift.  To  determine  interim 
or  cyclic  values,  long-running  midget  im- 
pingers collected  periodic  samples.  Thus,  by 
relating  midget  implnger  to  respirable  gravi- 
metric samples,  it  will  be  possible  to  discern 
mining  practices  which  result  in  unusually 
high  dust  concentrations. 

SUMMARY  OF  FIELD  CONDITIONS 

Studies  were  conducted  in  developing  sec- 
tions of  five  mines  using  continuous  mining 
machines  in  five  coalbeds  of  three  different 
States. 

Coalbed  height  varied  from  48  to  72  inches 
in  the  Bureau's  tests.  These  tests  were  con- 
ducted in  the  Pittsburgh.  Sewickley.  Poca- 
hontas No.  3  and  No.  4.  and  nilnois  No.  5 
coalbeds.  Water  applied  by  sprays  at  rates 
varying  from  5  to  15  gallons  per  minute  was 
monitored  by  Bureau  engineers  using  meters 
installed  in  the  supply  line. 

In  the  tests  fan  pressure  and  air  quantity 
ranged  from  3.75  inches  of  water  at  5.000 
cfm  to  15  inches  of  water  at  15.000  cfm.  In 
one  instance,  fans  were  employed  in  parallel 
systems.  The  exhaust  systems  tested  pro- 
duced air  face  velocities  from  35  to  more 
than  100  fpm.  At  each  mine  the  maximum 
practical  size  tubing  ranging  from  18  to  24 
Inches  was  used  in  order  to  obtain  maximum 
airflow  volumes. 


DISCUSSION  OF  TEST  RESULTS 

These  experiments  demonstrate  that  in  the 
mines  studied  It  is  possible  to  attain  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  concentrations  of  re- 
spirable coal  mine  dvist;  the  resplrable-dust- 
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normal  during  the  survey  period  as  Indicated 
In  table  1.  The  study  was  limited  to  mines 
employing  continuous  mining  machines.  The 
technology  of  the  ventilation  system  de- 
scribed here  should  be  applicable  to  all  types 
of  underground  coal  mining. 


TABLE  1. -BASIC  DATA  ON  MINES  STUDIED 


the  operator  resides  or  In  which  his  prin- 
cipal office  Is  located.  This  section  shall  not 
preempt  any  existing  State  statutes  or  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  which  provides  for 
compensation  for  coal  miners.  Any  recovery 
obtained  under  this  section  shall  be  reduced 
by  any  amounts  received  under  such  com- 
pensation statutes." 
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AME'JDMENT    NO.     10 
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bring  down  the  coal  dust 


level  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  we  had 
heretofore  felt  possible.  We  have  pro- 
gressed far  beyond  the  point  where  we 
can  afford  to  be  satisfied  with  a  dust 
level  of  3.0  milligrams  per  cubic  meter. 
Not  only  is  the  dust  level  of  3.0  milli- 
grams medically  unacceptable,  but  we 
now  have  the  means  within  our  power 
to  push  for  an  attainable  goal  far  below 
that  amount — a  goal  which  we  must 
work  toward  if  we  really  believe  that 
pneumoconiosis  can  be  conquered. 

I  have  an  amendment  which  I  plan 
to  offer  when  the  occasion  arises,  which 
follows: 
Amendment  No.    10 — Lowering  the  Dust 
Standard  for  Each  Miner 

On  page  47,  line  10.  strike  all  through  the 
period  on  line  18,  and  insert: 

•■(3)  Within  6  months  after  the  operative 
date  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
£klucatlon  and  Welfare  shall  publish  a  sched- 
ule in  the  Federal  Register  reducing,  as  tech- 
nology improves,  the  level  of  respirable  dust 
concentrations  In  the  mine  atmosphere  to 
which  each  miner  is  exposed  below  the  3.0 
milligrams  of  respirable  dust  per  cubic  meter 
of  air  established  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  to  such  lower  level,  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  medically  acceptable  to  prevent 
new  incidences  of  pneumoconiosis  and  to 
prevent  any  further  development  of  such 
disease. 

JtJDIClAL    REVIEW    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  judicial  re- 
view amendment  which  I  plan  to  offer 
was  not  printed  in  the  Record  yesterday. 
I  furnish  the  text  of  this  amendment  for 
the  benefit  of  Members: 

Amendment  No.  9 — Judicial  Remedy 

On  page  117,  after  line  17.  insert:  Title  IV — 
JuUicial  Remedy. 

"Sec.  501.  Any  miner  in  a  coal  mine  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  who  shall  suffer  personal 
injury  in  the  course  of  his  employment  as 
a  result  of  the  gross  negligence  of  the  opera- 
tor, may,  at  his  election,  maintain  an  action 
for  damages,  at  law.  with  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  against  the  operator  of  the  coal 
mine,  and  In  such  action  all  statutes  of  the 
United  States  modifying  or  extending  the 
common-law  right  or  remedy  in  cases  of  per- 
sonal injury  to  railway  employees  shall  apply; 
and,  in  case  of  death  of  any  coal  miner  as 
a  result  of  any  such  personal  injury,  the  per- 
sonal representative  of  such  coal  miner  may 
maintain  an  action  for  damages  at  law,  with 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  against  the  oper- 
ator of  the  coal  mine,  and  in  such  action  all 
statutes  of  the  United  States  conferring  or 
regulating  the  right  of  action  for  death  in 
the  case  of  railway  employees  shall  be  ap- 
plicable. Jurisdiction  in  such  actions  shall 
be  under  the  court  of  the  district  in  which 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  MARITIME 
PROGRAM 

<Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  happy 
to  hear,  at  long  last,  a  maritime  program 
announced  by  the  President.  It  has  been 
a  long  time  coming.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
since  1958  when  a  program  to  meet  the 
problem  of  block  obsolescence  was  called 
for. 

It  is  especially  good  to  witness  the 
careful  study  that  went  into  the  program 
to  revitalize  our  merchant  marine.  The 
President's  program  closely  follows  the 
one  he  outlined  in  a  speech  in  my  home- 
town of  Seattle  last  September  when  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

But,  it  also  reflects  the  extremely  able 
and  intelligent  approach  to  our  mari- 
time problems  by  the  new  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator Andrew  Gibson.  I  am  highly 
impressed  oy  the  capabilities  that  have 
been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Gibson.  Sup- 
ported by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in 
preparing  this  plan,  he  overcame  strong 
opposition. 

This  maritime  program  is  not  just  a 
means  of  constructing  300  new  ships;  it 
is  a  method  of  reducing  subsidies  pres- 
ently paid  to  keep  our  merchant  ships  in 
competition  on  the  high  seas. 

The  President's  plans  call  for  the 
construction  of  ships  of  new,  modern 
design  and  with  a  capability  of  replacing 
two.  three,  or  as  many  as  five  of  the  pres- 
ent-day World  War  Il-type  cargo  carriers 
in  our  fleet.  The  new  vessels  are  expected 
to  require  a  lower  construction  subsidy 
and  hopefully  can  greatly  reduce  the 
operating  subsidy  now  being  paid  by  our 
Government.  This  operating  subsidy 
in  1968  alone  totaled  $174,834,000. 

And,  by  the  President's  plan  of  let- 
ting multiship  contracts  it  is  hoped  the 
price  per  ship  can  be  greatly  reduced. 

Another  I'ital  concern  is  the  balance - 
of -payments  effect.  The  program  is  an- 
ticipated to  have  the  potential  of  a  posi- 
tive $2  billion  effect  on  our  balance  of 
payments  over  the  next  10  years. 

The  effect  this  can  have  on  employ- 
ment throughout  the  land  is  immeasur- 
able at  this  point,  but  once  a  labor  force 
is  mustered  and  combined  with  the  tech- 
nology our  shipyards  possess,  America's 
flag  once  again  will  return  to  its  rightful 
place  on  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  highly  commend  the 
President  for  his  maritime  program. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Barrett),  for  Tuesday, 
October  28,  1969,  on  accoimt  of  illness. 

To  Mr.  PuciNSKi,  from  October  29 
through  November  6,  1969,  on  account  of 
ofiBcial  business. 


October  28,  1969 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gross,  for  10  minutes,  today,  and 
30  minutes,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  30  min- 
utes, today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hunt)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Wyatt,  for  15  minutes,  on  October 
28 

Mr.  Hosmer,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexander)  ;  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiKVA,  for  60  minutes,  on  Novem- 
ber 5. 
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quest  of  Mr.  Alexander)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Eilberg  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BiAGGi. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sikes  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  CoNYERS  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  in  three 
InstfELnccs 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  LowENSTEiN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  five  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Yates  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  on  the  continuing 
resolution. 

Mr.  Pettis  to  extend  his  remarks  im- 
mediately following  those  of  Mr.  Cohe- 
lan  today. 

Mr.  Mahon  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  to  include  tables  and  other  extrane- 
ous material. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  include  extraneous  material  includ- 
ing tables. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hunt)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  CONTE. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Bush  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Schadeberg, 

Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  foiur  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Cunningham  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  In  five 
instances. 

Mr.   ASHBROOK.    - 

Mr.  HoRTON. 
Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  210.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
SUtes  in  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the  Pueblo 
of  Laguna;  and 

S.  1689.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  toys  and  other  articles  Intended 
for  use  by  children  which  are  hazardous  due 
to  the  presence  of  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
thermal  hazards,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  9  minutes), 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  October  29,  1969,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1.  An  act  to  provide  for  uniform  and 
equitable  treatment  of  persons  displaced 
from  their  homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs  and 
to  establish  uniform  and  equitable  land 
acquisition  poUcles  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Worlss. 

S.  11.  An  act  to  reinforce  the  federal  sys- 
tem by  strengthening  the  personnel  re- 
sources of  State  and  local  governments,  to 
Improve  intergovernmental  cooperation  in 
the  administration  of  grant-in-aid  programs, 
to  provide  grants  for  improvement  of  State 
and  local  personnel  administration,  to  au- 
thorize Federal  assistance  in  training  State 
and  local  employees,  to  provide  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  training  of 
their  employees,  to  authorize  Interstate  com- 
pacts for  personnel  and  training  activities, 
to  faciUtate  the  temporary  assignment  of 
personnel  between  the  Federal  Government, 
and  State  and  local  governments,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Commitee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  5968.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Frederick  Douglass  home  as  a 
part  of  the  park  system  in  the  National  Capi- 
tal, and  for  other  purposes,''  approved  Sep- 
tember 5.  1962; 

H.R.  9857.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act,  1930,  to  authorize  an  increase  in  license 
fee,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9946.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  execute  a 
subordination  agreement  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain lands  in  Lee  County,  S.C;  and 

H.R.  11609.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  9,  1963,  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  an  entrance  road  at  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  in  the  Stete  of 
North  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1291.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  the  Foun- 
dation of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  audit  repKirt  of  the  Foun- 
dation for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September 
30.  1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  662,  83d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

1292  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  report  on  military  con- 
struction contracts  awarded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  without  formal  adver- 
tisement for  the  period  January  1  through 
June  30,  1969.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  804  of  Public  Law  90-110;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1293.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
calendar  year  1968  on  the  Federal  Metal  and 
Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  20  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1294.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  medicare  payments  for  services  of  super- 
visory and  teaching  physicians  at  Cook 
County  HosplUl,  Chicago,  111..  Social  Security 
Administration.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  14544.  A  bill  to  strengthen  voluntary 
agricultural  organizations,  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  14545.  A  biU  to  make  available  to  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  War  all  benefits  avail- 
able to  World  War  II  and  Korean  conflict 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 

H.R.  14546.  A  blU  to  provide  that  Federal 
assistance  to  a  State  or  local  government  or 
agency  for  rehabilitation  or  renovation  of 
housing  and  for  enforcement  of  local  or 
State  housmg  codes  under  the  urban  re- 
newal program,  the  public  housing  program, 
or  the  model  cities  program,  or  under  any 
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other   program 
State   or   local 
related    faclUti^ 
only  on  condlt 


Involving  the  provision  by 
governments  of  housing  or 
shall  be  made  available 
on  that  the  recipient  sub- 
mit and  carry  ojit  an  effective  plan  for  elim- 
inating the  ca\^es  of  lead- based  paint  poi- 
soning; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  | 

H.R.   14547.   4  bill   to  provide  Federal  fi- 
nancial asslstaqce  to  help  cities  and  com- 


munities of  th<i 


carry  out  intensive  local  programs  to  elim- 


inate the  cause! 


Ing:    to    the    Cpmmittee    on    Banking    and 
Currency. 

H.R.  14546.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  lo  help  cities  and  comriuni- 
tles  of  the  United  States  develop  and  carry 
out  intensive  l(cal  programs  to  detect  and 
treat  Incidents  cf  lead-based  paint  poisoning; 
to  the  Committie  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  D|NT: 
H.R.  14549.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  chllciren  against  physical  injury 
caused  or  threaltened  by  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  t4elr  care;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
KTROS: 

bill  to  amend  title  IT  of  the 

Act  to  provide  a  15-percent 

Increase    In    the    monthly 

•ithereunder,  with  a  minimum 

.  3f  $80.  to  liberalize  the  eam- 

for   other   purposes;    to   the 
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H.R.  14550.  A 
Social  Security 
across-tbe-boarc  I 
benefits  .payable 
primary  benefit 
Ings   test,   and 

Committee  on  ^ays  and  Means. 
By.  Itr.  STEED: 

HR.  14551.  A  Dill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  Include  as  creditable  service 
for  civil  service  retirement  purposes  service 
as  an  enroUee  (if  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  ( )fflce  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  14552.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
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tario  Paper  Co 
Corp.,  as  well 
both  from  the 


the  Secretary 
orable  Walter 


United  States  develop  and 


of  lead-based  paint  poison- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  dlsabllty  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.R.  14663.  A  bill  to  protect  the  privacy 
of  the  American  home  from  the  Invasion 
by  mail  of  sexually  provocative  material,  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  United  States  mails 
to  disseminate  material  harmful  to  minors, 
and  for  other  purjKwes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Delanet,    Mr.    Dorn,    and 
Mr.  McKneaixy  )  : 
H.R.  14554.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.R.  14555.   A  bill   that  section  481(a)(2) 
of   the   Internal   Revenue   Code   of   1954   be 
amended;    to   the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  14556.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  persons  and  goods  in  Interstate 
commerce,  and  to  aid  in  eliminating  the  bur- 
dens on  interstate  commerce  which  result 
from  lack  of  adequately  coordinated  trans- 
portation facilities  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States,  through  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  Federal  assistance  to  States  and 
localities  to  aid  in  the  provision  of  such 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Corbett,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Fttlton  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Qaydos,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Kee,  Mr.  Mc- 
Dade,  Mr.  MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  MooB- 
HEAO,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Olsen,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.   Price  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
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Roonet  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ship- 
ley,  Mr.   Slack,   Mr.    Stubbletield, 
Mr.    Staggers,    Mr.    Wamplcb,    Mr. 
Whalley,  and  Mr,  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  14657.  A  bill  to  require  an  investiga- 
tion and  study,  including  research,  into  pos- 
sible uses  of  solid  wastes  resulting  from  min- 
ing and  processing  coal;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DBVINE: 
H.J.  Res.  976.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  Feb- 
ruary 8-14  as  "National  Angel  Flight  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   DANIEL  of  Virginia: 
H.  Res.  600.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of    the   House   of   Representatives   that   the 
United  States  maintain  Its  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction   over   the   Panama  Canal   Zone; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  14558.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  John 
and  Libera  Chimenti;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.R.  14559.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelina 
do  Carmo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  14560.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
De  Preltas  and  his  wife,  Raquel  De  Jesus 
Ferrelra  Freltas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

H.R.  14561.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
at  law  of  Jiro  Kunlsaki  and  Ellen  Klsbiyama, 
his  daughter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HICKEL   SPEAKS   ON 
TO  EXECUTIVES 


HON.  .L  CALEB  BOGGS 


OF   DELAWARE 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
October  28.  1969 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 


the  Department  of  the 
Washington  the 
Conference  on 
Abatement. 
This  excellent  program  attracted  sev- 
eral himdred  executives  from  across  the 
Nation,  Canada.  Europe,  and  Japan  to 
listen  to  speeches  on  the  problems  and 
solutions  to  w£  ter  pollution.  This  proved 
to  be  one  of  tie  most  successful  confer- 
ences of  this  type  ever  held,  as  the 
speakers  included  the  presidents  of  such 
companies  as  S.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Co.,  International  Harvester  Co.,  On- 


Ltd.,  United  States  Steel 
as  other  top  executives 
Unite  1  States  and  Europe. 
At  an  evening  session  on  October  23, 
the  participant  listened  to  remarks  by 
of  the  Interior,  the  Hon- 
J.  Hickel.  I  believe  that 
this  speech,  which  I  also  had  the  honor 
to  hear,  shoulq  be  read  by  evei-y  Ameri- 
can concerned!  about  the  need  for  water 
pollution  abatement.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  il  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remai  ks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  Secretary  op  the  Interior 
Walter  J.  Hickel  Before  the  National 
ExECtmvEs'  Conference  on  Water  Pollu- 
tion Abatement,  Washington  Hilton  Ho- 
tel, Washington,  D.C.  October  23,  1969 
It  Is  a  tragedy  that  business  and  govern- 
ment must  come  together — to  solve  a  problem 
that  should  not  exist. 

There  is  no  place  for  pollution  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  World. 

But  there  Is  no  place  in  this  World  that  it 
does  not  exist. 

President  Nixon,  In  speaking  to  the  United 
Nations  called  "protecting  our  environment" 
one  of  the  five  areas  of  concern  to  everyone. 
The  President  said : 

"Increasingly,  the  task  of  protecting  man's 
environment  is  a  matter  of  international 
concern. 

"Pollution  of  air  and  water,  upsetting  the 
balance  of  nature — these  are  not  only  local 
problems,  and  not  only  national  problems, 
but  matters  that  affect  the  basic  relation- 
ships of  man  to  his  planet." 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  over- 
loaded the  water  that  sustains  us  with  so 
many  wastes  nature  cannot  handle  them. 

We  have  seriously  upset  the  balance  that 
sustained  our  environment  for  millions  of 
years. 

It  is  time  that  we — as  individuals,  busi- 
ness and  government  helped  solve  the  prob- 
lems we  made  for  nature. 

You  have  come  here  to  examine  the  prob- 
lems and  exchange  experiences  and  ideas. 

I  am  here  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  eliminating  existing  pollution. 
And  preventing  any  future  pollution. 


I  have  come  here  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  insuring  that  our  children 
will  live  in  an  environment  free  from  the 
destruction  that  we  have  done  to  nature. 

I  knew — when  I  accepted  the  responsibili- 
ties of  serving  as  your  38th  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  that  the  Job  would  be  tough. 

But  I  want  to  tell  everyone  of  you  here 
tonight  that  we  are  condemning  our  chil- 
dren— and  our  children's  children — If  we 
don't  do  the  Job  before  us. 

Some  of  the  most  blatant  sources  of  pollu- 
tion in  the  United  states  are  In  otir  urban 
areas — the  cities  and  their  suburbs. 

And  today,  140  million  Americans — seventy 
per  cent  of  all  our  citizens — live  on  less  than 
two  per  cent  of  our  land. 

By  the  Year  2000,  this  urban  population 
probably  will  grow  to  270  million. 

Municipal  and  Industrial  waste  already 
totals  over  18  billion  gallons  a  year. 

But  we  must  see  these  pollution  figures 
diminished — and  finally  stopped  altogether. 

But  this  will  not  be  possible  unless  we 
finally  start  anticipating  problems — instead 
of  Just  reacting  to  them. 

Let  me  give  you  a  local  example: 

I  think  most  of  you  here  know  that  the 
elimination  of  air  jjollution  is  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare — 
not  in  Interior. 

And  yet,  among  the  many  of  you  who  flew 
into  Washington  for  this  Conference,  how 
many  of  you  know  that  the  Jets  that  flew 
you  here,  dump  35  tons  of  solid  wastes  in 
Just  one  day  as  they  approach  and  depart 
Washington's  airports?  That's  a  lot  of  smog. . . 
and  I'm  afraid  much  of  It  ends  up  In  our 
waters. 

My  point:  pollution — of  all  kinds — is  re- 
lated. 

All  Industry,  Itu-ge  or  small — In  fact,  all 
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200    million    Americans— produce    fantastic 
quantities  of  garbage  and  pollution. 

You  see,  I  am  afraid  man  is  a  "messy  anl- 

In  a  way  even  nature  is  a  "polluter.  N»- 
ture's  purest  water— fresh  rain  water— can 
also  contribute  to  pollution. 

For  as  that  rain  water  falls  on  the  mii- 
Uons  of  acres  of  pavement  that  cover  our 
cities  .  .  and  as  It  gradually  drains  into  our 
streams  and  rivers— through  nature's  natu- 
ral re-cycllng— it  picks  up  and  carries  oil, 
scum,  soot— and  every  other  poUuUnt  we  can 
imagine.  , 

So  .  .  that  'pure"  rain  water  doesn  t  re- 
main that  way  very  long— by  the  time  it 
reaches  a  stream,  a  river,  or  the  water  table. 

And  the  same  holds  true  in  rural  areas— 
a  fact  those  of  you  from  the  agricultural 
sector  should  not  forget. 

What  happens  when  the  pure  rain  water 
falls  on  a  freshly  plowed  field?  By  the  time 
it  reaches  a  stream,  it's  probably  loaded  with 
fertilizing  chemicals  of  every  sort. 

So  what  do  we  do  about  all  these  prob- 
lems? 

Well,  those  of  you  who  know  Wally  Hickel, 
know  that  I'm  a  "positive  approach"  kind  of 

guy. 

I  believe  in  taking  a  problem  and  turning 
it  around  into  a  benefit. 

For  example,  some  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment researchers  in  Athens,  Georgia,  have 
discovered  that  Georgia's  red  clay  actually 
reduces  water  pollution  by  holding  pesticides 
in  the  soil. 

Through  absorption,  the  clay  particles 
•hold  onto"  the  pesticide  molecules,  render- 
ing them  less  harmful  and  less  mobile. 

The  next  step  is  to  develop  chemical  pesU- 
cides  that  will  "break  down"  while  they  are 
being  held  so  they  are  harmless  when  they 
finally  reach  our  streams. 

Again,  my  point:  When  you  add  up  all 
that  urban,  industrial,  agricultural,  and 
even  natural  pollution,  we  have  a  coast-to- 
coast  picture  of  environmental  breakdown. 
But  each  of  us  has  a  choice: 
Improve  the  environment  In  which  we 
live — or  let  it  continue  to  deteriorate. 

As  far  as  I— and  the  Interior  Depart- 
njent — are  concerned,  we  have  made  our 
choice.  , 

And,  in  all  fairness,  I  know  that  many  oi 
you— too— have  chosen  the  "positive  ap- 
proach" ...  the  "let's  get  it  done  atti- 
tude" instead  of  the  negaUve  position  that 
the  problem  is  unsolvable. 

After  all,  you — as  businessmen — are  also 
realists. 

And  many  of  you  have  already  realized 
that  pollution  costs  you  "plenty."  But  this 
does  not  have  to  be  the  case. 

Enlightened  management,  freed  from  some 
of  the  shackels  of  the  past,  is  rapidly  real- 
izing that  elimination  of  pollution  not  only 
means  more  black  ink  on  the  profit  and  loss 

It  also  means  dividends  in  public  rela- 
tions .  .  .  that  less  definite,  but  equally 
vital,  ingredient  in  a  successful  business. 

The  sad  part  is  that  some  businessmen  are 
still  like  the  mayor  of  a  certain  eastern  city 
who  refused  to  install  a  new  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  in  his  community. 

It  would  have  cost  about  $250,000  at  the 
time — Just  a  few  years  ago. 

Later,  when  the  court  ordered  him  to  in- 
stall the  facility.  He  found  it  now  cost 
$400,000  for  the  equipment  he  had  once 
rejected. 

When  confronted  with  this  situation,  he 
tried  to  resign.  But  the  court  would  not  let 
him.  and  the  judge  even  suggested  that  the 
voters  might  be  able  to  sue  the  mayor  and 
the  city  council  for  the  $150,000  difference. 

The  mandate  which  I  would  like  to  pass 
on  to  you  today,  from  the  American  people 
Is  this: 
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They  must  act  because  they  have  the  will 
to  change  and  improve  oui  environment. 
And  we  must  work   quickly  because   the 
We  must  convince  everyone  of  the  impor- 
tance of  stopping  pollution, 
future  is  closing  in  on  us. 

Again,  I'm  not  a  "sit  back  and  waif  kind 
of  guy. 

We  have  initiated  a  tough,  common  sense 
policy  for  water  pollution  abatement. 

And  to  date,  we  have  moved  to  stop  pollu- 
tion as  quickly  and  completely  as  possible 
within  the  mechanical,  legal,  and  financial 
means  available  to  us. 

And  gentlemen,  this  is  only  the  beginning. 
We  have  begun  the    'war   against  pollut- 
ers." and  we  do  not  intend  to  lose. 

But  we  need  your  continuing  oooperation. 
Much  of  industry  has  already  spent  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  water  pollution   control. 
And  Just  as  surely,  I  know  that  we  must 
spend  bllUons  more  before  the  Job  will  be 
done. 

It's  tragic,  but  many  people  don  t  mind 
somebody  else's  water  becoming  unusable- 
it's  only  their  own  they  care  about. 

Well,  when  the  beaches  are  closed  because 
they're  covered  with  filth  .  .  . 

When  your  drinking  water  has  a  funnj 
smell — and  worse  taste  .  .  . 

When  you  don't  have  enough  water  to 
take  a  bath— or  it  looks  like  it  Just  cam* 
out  of  a  storm  drain,  instead  of  a  faucet  .  .  . 
When  there  are  no  more  edible  fish  left 
in  our  rivers  and  lakes— because  the  fish 
themselves  cannot  stand  the  polluted  water 
or  to  eat  the  smaller  fish  they  would  nor- 
mally subsist  on— because  they,  too,  are  "dis- 
ease on  the  fin"  .  .  . 

At  that  point,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
will  have  no  one  to  blame  but  ourselves. 
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especially,    has   frustrated   some   of   his   at- 
tempts  to  maintain   the   status   quo. 

The  War  on  Poverty  has  touched  more 
bases  than  those  involving  food,  shelter  and 
basic  necessities.  Protection  of  the  law  made 
available  through  expert  legal  help  has  also 
been  denied  poor  people  generally.  They  hun- 
ger for  that  too,  and  they  deserve  it. 

The  legal  services  plan  has  helped  welfare 
mothers,  slum  tenants,  even  steelworkers, 
whose  rights  often  have  been  brushed  aside 
for  lack  of  somebody  to  speak  for  them.  Many 
landmark  cases  have  hit  the  courts,  a  fact 
that  some  state  and  local  officials  view  with 
varying  degrees  of  irritation. 

None  has  ijeen  troubled  as  much  with  the 
tide  of  progress  as  Reagan,  who  frankly 
doesn't  like  it. 

Giving  governors  absolute  veto  over  such 
programs  would  be  a  reactionary  mistake. 
The  House  has  a  chance  to  correct  the  Sen- 
ate's error,  and  we  hope  Northwest  Indiana's 
representatives  will  get  with  it. 

OEO  Director  Donald  Rumsfeld  is  lobbying 
to  get  the  amendment  killed.  He  Is  en- 
thusiastic about  the  legal  services  program. 
It  has  great  promise,  and  should  be  allowed 
to  flourish.  Governors  should  have  a  say  in 
federally-financed  programs  within  their 
states,  but  they  ought  not  have  the  power 
to  block  programs  by  whim. 

California  doesn't  belong  to  Ronald  Reagan 
alone,  a  fact  he  is  finding  out,  and  it  irks 
him.  But  this  case  is  bigger  than  California, 
for  as  California  goes  in  this  one,  so  goes 
the  nation. 

Sargent  Shriver,  former  OEO  boss,  once 
said.  "Any  program  which  enables. the  poor 
to  do  battle  with  the  forces  that  oppress 
them  at  governmental  expense  has  a  high 
potential  for  conflict  with  the  officials  who 
make  public  policy  affecting  the  poor.  This 
is  especially  true  where  It  is  governmental 
action,  often  In  programs  designed  to  aid  the 
poor,  that  is  found  to  be  oppressive." 

What  that  means  Is  that  Murphy  and 
Reagan  have  produced  a  bad  show. 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived several  protests  from  my  district 
against  the  attempt  of  Gov.  Ronald  Rea- 
gan to  usurp  control  of  the  funds  for  the 
Office    of    Economic   Opportunity.    The 
Governor  has  never  been  enthusiastic  for 
Federal  programs  which  come  into  his 
State  to  help  the  neglected  needy.  The 
following   editorial   in   the   Gary,   Ind.. 
Post-Tribune  of  October  22  has  created 
alarm  that  his  program  of  usurping  con- 
trol might  infiltrate  into  the  office  of 
Governors  in  other  States: 
iProm  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  Oct.  22, 
1969] 
A    Poor    Plot 
For  once,  California  Sen.  George  Murphy  is 
doing  a  song  and  dance  routine  that  has  a 
plot.  The  plot  involves  clamping  a  dangerous 
restriction  on  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity's power  to  help  pow  people  get  legal 
service  they  can't  afford. 

The  script  was  apparently  written  by  Gov. 
Ronald  Reagan,  another  former  HoUywood 
performer. 

Murphy's  amendment  to  a  money  biu, 
pushed  through  the  Senate,  would  give  gov- 
ernors the  right  to  veto  any  legal  service  plan 
the  OEO  wants  to  start  in  their  states. 

Reagan  hasn't  fared  well  with  OEO  at- 
torneys in  his  state,  because  the  legal  assist- 
ance they  have  given  to  migrant  workers, 


DISSENT    FROM    THE    DISSENTERS 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  many 
comments  have  been  made  about  the 
public  displeasure  with  the  Vietnam  war 
and  our  commitments  there.  Much  is  said 
about  the  necessity  of  dissent  and  the 
need  to  encourage  dissenters. 

Dr.  John  E.  Huss,  of  Charleston,  S.C, 
wrote  a  letter  last  week  to  the  Charleston 
News  and  Courier  in  which  he  expressed 
his  dissent  from  the  dissenters.  It  is  a 
fine  letter,  one  which  I  think  is  a  perfect 
expression  of  the  proper  attitude  toward 
the  American  commitments  in  Vietnam. 

Dr.  Huss  says : 

Along  with  all  true  Americans.  I  want 
peace;  I  pray  and  yearn  for  it  every  day.  I 
would  like  to  see  every  American  miUtary 
man  come  home  now — but  not  at  the  price 
of  sellout  and  disgrace. 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  true  Amer- 
icanism and  of  our  traditional  commit- 
ments to  honor  and  peace.  Dr.  Huss  goes 
on  to  say : 

War  is  an  anachronism;  and  the  days  of 
bloodshed  should  perish  from  this  earth. 
America  is  ready  for  an  honorable  peace,  but 
If  war  goes  on,  let's  put  the  blame  where  it 
belongs — on  Hanoi  and  Moscow! 
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I  put  my  conlidence  In  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  otir  goyemment.  If  we 
would  all  stand  as  one  there  would  be  move- 
ment on  the  table  at  ParU. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  noble  feelings 
beautifully  expressed.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Dr.  Huss'  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  rjc  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  flrinted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows :  I 

[From  the  News  land  Courier.  Oct.  23,  19691 

DissEMT  Prom  Dissent 
To  THE  News  an»  Courier  : 

I  want  to  taWe  my  stand  and  let  it  be 
known  that  although  It  Is  popular  in  oxir  day 
to  be  In  dissent  Vlth  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  I  km  In  dissent  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  dlisenters. 

The  moratorium  of  Oct.  15  was  something 
with  which  I  coild  not  find  myself  In  sym- 
pathy. I  will  feell  the  same  way  about  future 
moratoriums.  If  ittuch  of  the  philosophy  that 
pervades  our  country  today  had  existed  In 
generations  of  the  past  we  would  have  no 
America  today.    I 

Along  with  all  true  Americans  I  want 
peace;  i  pray  anfa  yearn  for  It  every  day.  I'd 
like  to  see^very  .^Imerlcan  military  man  come 
home  NOW — bul3  not  at  the  price  of  a  sellout 
and  disgrace. 

One  of  the  gre  it  poems  of  World  War  I  has 
these  lines  wrltt  sn  by  John  McCrae : 


"If  ye  break  f altl , 
We  shall  not  slesp. 
Though   popple  b 
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nam  would  already  be  over  if  U.S.  forces 
had  been  unleashed. 

General  Westmoreland's  statement  re- 
inforces the  conclusion  of  the  other  dis- 
tinguished ofiQcers  that  the  shortest  road 
to  peace  in  Vietnam — the  earliest  end  to 
the  killing  and  drain  of  our  resources — 
would  be  to  adopt  a  positive  policy — that 
being  victory. 

An  Evans  and  Novak  column  of  Sep- 
tember 11  follows: 

miEsiDENT  Paces  a  Widening  Split  Between 
Generals,    Aides  on   War 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
The  quiet  but  rising  pressure  of  the  gen- 
erals for  a  military  Instead  of  political  solu- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  war  was  dramatically 
evident  in  a  recent  private  luncheon  on  Cap- 
itol Hill. 

Guest  of  honor  was  Gen.  William  West- 
moreland, formerly  top  U.S.  commander  m 
Vietnam  and  now  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army. 
His  hosts  were  several  congressmen,  headed 
by  Rep.  Olin  (Tiger)  Teague  of  Texas,  Demo- 
cratic chairman  of  the  House  Veterans  Com- 
mittee and  a  hawk. 

Westmoreland  was  careful  to  say  nothing 
critical  of  President  Nixon  and  the  Nixon 
plan  to  withdraw  U.S.  combat  troops  as  fast 
as  they  can  be  replaced  by  South  Vietnamese. 
That  plan  was  the  brainchild  of  Westmore- 
land's boss.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R. 
Laird. 

But  when  the  dishes  were  cleared  and  the 
coffee  poured,  the  general's  host  asked  hard 
questions,  specifically  whether  the  war  could 
be  won  if  sU  restraints  were  removed  from 
the  U.S.  military.  Westmoreland  said  that  In 
his  opinion  the  war  would  be  over  now  If 
U.S.  forces  had  been  unleashed. 

More  Important.  Westmoreland — again  an- 
swering specific  questions — raised  the  horri- 
ble specter  of  hordes  of  North  Vietnamese 
regulars  suddenly  descending  on  the  U.S 
troops  remaining  after  most  of  the  combat 
troops  have  been  withdrawn. 

To  the  congressmen  present,  Westmoreland 
was  conjuring  up  "a  giant  Dienblenphu" — a 
reference  to  the  catastrophic  French  defeat 
by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  In  1954. 

Westmoreland's  grtm  words  could  not  be 
described  as  any  veiled  signal  for  a  revolt  of 
the  generals.  But  they  were  tangible  evi- 
dence of  the  rearguard  action  that  Laird, 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  and  the 
President  himself  are  now  fighting  to  carry 
out  the  troop-withdrawal  policy. 

The  words  are  testimony,  too,  to  deepen- 
ing fears  within  the  White  House  of  right- 
wing  political  reaction  against  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  to  "Vletnamlze"  the  war.  To  the 
extent  that  U.S.  casualties  remain  high  as 
the  withdrawals  proceed,  Mr.  Nixon  is  highly 
vulnerable  to  political  attack. 

This  partially  explains  the  long  delay  in 
the  President's  announcement  of  a  second 
troop  pullback,  following  the  first  with- 
drawal of  25,000  troops  announced  on  June 
8. 

Moreover,  in  making  the  decision  to  delay 
that  second  announcement,  the  I>resident 
was  buying  time  out  of  political  factors  hav- 
ing nothing  at  all  to  do  with  Vietnam.  The 
success  of  the  Apollo  moon  shot,  it  was  de- 
cided in  the  White  House,  created  so  much 
pro-Nixon  euphoria  that  a  delay  in  the  anr 
nouncement  promised  for  August  would  be 
politically  acceptable.  White  House  strate- 
gists also  calculated  that  a  troop  pullout 
would  have  maximum  effectiveness  In  cool- 
ing the  campuses  if  It  came  after  the  start 
of  the  new  school  year. 

In  sum,  the  White  House  determined  that 
Mr.  Nixon  could  appease  the  generals  by 
stretclilng  out  the  process  of  de-Americaniz- 
ing the  war  without  triggering  an  imme- 
diate backfire  from  the  doves. 
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But  despite  the  euphoria  of  Apollo,  the 
cost  of  the  long  delay  has  been  severe.  It 
has  damaged  Mr.  Nixon's  credibility  and  has 
revealed  the  fundamental  split  between  his 
civilian  advisers — Laird,  Rogers,  and  Henry 
Kissinger,  his  national  security  adviser — and 
the  generals. 

It  Isn't  generally  known,  for  example,  that 
during  the  polite,  public  spat  between  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments  over  the 
level  of  North  Vietnamese  Infiltration  Into 
South  Vietnam,  some  high  military  officers 
In  the  Pentagon  secretly  lobbied  the  press. 
Their  message:  That  the  State  Department 
did  not  know  what  it  was  talking  about  in 
claiming  a  major  reduction  in  infiltration. 
This  lobbying  undoubtedly  was  done  with- 
out Laird's  knowledge. 

Furthermore,  the  delay  was  deeply  re- 
sented at  working  levels  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment (it  came  only  four  days  after  Rogers' 
careful  press  conference  pledge  that  the  U.S. 
would  take  major  risks  for  peace). 

This  is  the  backdrop  to  the  President's 
summit  meeting  Friday.  With  every  major 
civilian  and  military  official  involved  in  the 
war  present.  Mr.  Nixon  will  have  to  adjudi- 
cate growing  differences  between  his  gen- 
erals, more  convinced  than  ever  that  the 
enemy  is  now  on  the  brink  of  military  defeat, 
and  his  civilian  advisers,  who  will  Insist  on 
following  the  announced  plan  of  with- 
drawals. 

Whichever  way  Mr.  Nixon  chooses,  the 
generals,  emboldened  by  their  success  last 
month,  are  not  about  to  give  up  their  flank- 
ing attacks  on  the  policy  of  pulling  U.S. 
troops  out  of  the  war.  That  is  the  real  cost 
of  the  President's  delay. 


MEALS  ON  WHEELS 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF  ptnnstlvania 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  passed  the  Food  Stamp  Amend- 
ments of  1969  (S.  2547)  on  September  24, 
it  contained  my  proposal  to  permit  the 
elderly  and  the  incapacitated  homebound 
to  exchange  food  stamps  for  cooked 
meals  prepared  by  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. S.  2547  is  now  under  consideration 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  I 
urge  that  body  to  duplicate  the  forward- 
looking  action  taken  by  the  Senate  in 
approving  my  plan. 

My  bill  was  inspired  by  the  meals  on 
wheels  programs  being  conducted  in  27 
States  across  America  by  more  than  75 
charitable  organizations.  My  proposal 
was  designed  to  encourage  and  make 
possible  the  expansion  of  the  meals  on 
wheels  and  similar  programs  throughout 
the  Nation  where  the  need  exists.  It  is  a 
fact  that  there  are  many  elderly  inca- 
pacitated persons  who  are  homebound 
and  very  often  among  the  most  isolated, 
lonely,  hungry,  and  malnourished  Ji  the 
communities  and  who  cannot  shop,  pre- 
pare meals,  or  cook  for  themselves. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  local 
legal  restraints  which  could  dangerously 
thwart  this  growing  movement  to  bring 
nutritious  meals  to  needy  families.  Wil- 
liam Raspberry's  article  published  in  last 
Wednesday's  Washington  Post  is  an  all- 
too-graphic  example  of  the  kinds  of  diffi- 
culties good  Federal  Government  pro- 
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grams  must  overcome.  The  burden  is  up- 
on the  localities  to  do  whatever  is  nec- 
essary to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  and 
State  governments,  as  well  as  private  or 
religious  groups,  which  can  and  are  will- 
ing to  alleviate  some  of  the  human  suffer- 
ing which  unfoitimately  exists  in  owe 
country.  .    . 

I  strongly  urge  the  Zoning  Commission 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  take  re- 
medial action  to  correct  the  unjust  situ- 
ation described  in  Mr.  Raspberry's  col- 
umn. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  William  Raspberry's  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CiTT  Blocks  "Meals  on  Wheels"  for  Aged 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

St.  James  Lutheran  Church  had  this  great 

idea:  They  would  prepare  meals  for  elderly, 

blind,   shut-in   and   otherwise    handicapped 

people  who  cannot  do  their  own  marketing 

and  cooking.  The  meals  would  be  delivered. 

twice  dally,  lor  the  actual  cost  of  the  food. 

Volunteers   would   do   most   of   the   work, 

with  perhaps  a  paid  cook.   It  was   to  be  a 

nonprofit  operation. 

But  St.  James  is  located  at  16th  Street 
and  Eastern  Avenue  NW,  an  area  zoned  as 
residential. 

The  District's  zoning  administrator  held 
that  the  church's  proposed  "Meals  on 
Wheels"  operation  was  at  least  technically  a 
commercial  catering  operation  and,  therefore, 
could  not  be  considered  a  normal  church 
activity.  ^       ^     , 

The  ruling  was  upheld  by  the  board  or 
zoning  adjustment,  and  that's  pretty  much 
how  it  is  right  now.  But  that's  not  how  the 
Rev.  John  A.  Scherzer  intends  for  it  to  re- 
main. 

Dr.  Scherzer.  a  retired  minister  who  until 
recently  was  acting  director  of  Lutheran  So- 
cial Services,  thinks  the  ruling  doesn't  make 
much  sense. 

How.  he  wants  to  know,  can  it  be  right  to 
permit  "healthy  and  acUve  people  to  enjoy 
the  consumption  of  food  on  church  prem- 
ises"— or  for  that  matter  to  allow  churches 
to  hold  bingo  parties  and  rummage  sales— 
"while  the  preparation  of  meals,  packaging 
and  delivering  them  in  compliance  with  pub- 
lic health  standards  to  hungry,  undernour- 
ished, helpless  neighbors  is  Illegal?" 

St.  James  proposes  to  supply  a  hot  noon 
meal  and  a  cold  supper  five  days  a  week  for 
$10  a  week  to  some  30  residents  of  the  16th 
and  Eastern  area.  Eventually,  Lutheran  So- 
cial Services  had  hoped  to  supply  the  meals 
to  some  3.000  shut-ins.  operating  from 
churches  all  over  the  city. 

Dr.  Scherzer  said  volunteers  would  handle 
the  marketing,  packaging  and  delivery  of 
meals.  As  the  program  has  worked  in  other 
cities,  he  said,  only  the  cooks  and  In  some 
cases,  cooks'  assistants  are  paid. 

Zoning  officials,  in  rejecting  the  plan,  con- 
tended that  the  requirement  that  partici- 
pants pay  for  their  meals  makes  it  a  com- 
mercial catering  operation,  a  contention  Dr. 
Scherzer  won't  buy. 

"No  commercial  catering  establishment  is 
in  operation  purely  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  clients  without  any  concern 
for  profit."  he  said. 

He  said  he  personally  canvassed  a  sam- 
pling of  catering  establishments  listed  in  the 
Yellow  Pages  and  found  that  the  lowest  quo- 
tation he  could  get  was  for  $3.75  per  person 
a  day  plus  packaging  and  delivery  charges. 
This,  he  said,  demonstrates  that  "Meals  on 
Wheels"  is  a  commercial  enterprise  in  only 
■  the  most  limited  sense.  Zoning  officials  have. 
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in  effect,  made  "Illegal  and  Impossible  the 
practice  of  love  and  compassion."  he  said. 

There  Is  no  denying  that  point,  although 
Dr.  Scherzer  may  be  a  litUe  harsh  on  the 
zoning  officials. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  whether  the  pro- 
posed service  is  a  needed  one;  it  unques- 
tionably is.  At  issue  is  whether  it  can  be 
permitted  under  the  zoning  laws. 

Sterling  Tucker,  the  D.C.  Council  vice 
chairman  whose  assistance  has  been  sought 
by  Lutheran  Social  Services,  said  he  has 
looked  at  the  ordinances  and  finds  that  the 
board  of  zoning  adjustment  Is  "technically 
correct." 

"If  you  charge  any  money  at  all.  you  tech- 
nically are  operating  a  commercial  estabUsh- 
ment."  Tucker  said.  "I  don't  think  you  can 
criticize  the  board  on  that  score.  They  could 
have  interpreted  the  law  differently,  but  they 
might  have  been  outside  their  jurisdiction." 
But  Tucker,  a  member  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission, the  next  step  in  the  appeal  ladder, 
said  he  will  propose  that  the  commission 
"provide  a  broader  interpretation"  that  will 
exclude  nonprofit  operations  from  the  "com- 
mercial" definition. 

If  Tucker  can  sell  his  point  of  view,  the 
old  folks  and  the  handicapped  might  get 
their  meals  after  all. 


PEACE 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  former 
colleague,  Larry  Curtis,  of  Boston,  has 
brought  to  my  attention  an  editorial 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  Written  by  Editor-in- 
Chief  Erwin  Canham,  this  article  suc- 
cinctly states  the  central  dilemma  of  our 
efforts  to  extricate  American  forces  from 
South  Vietnam: 

The  nub  of  the  Vietnam  problem,  of  course, 
is  not  that  there  should  be  American  disen- 
gagement but  how  to  bring  it  about  and 
what  to  do  to  prevent  future  tragedies  .  .  . 
There  should  not  be  a  total  upsetting  of  the 
balance  of  Southeast  Asia  so  that  more  na- 
tions fall  to  aggression.  The  United  States 
cannot  shake  off  its  responsibilities  as  a 
world  citizen. 


Editor  Canham's  credentials  are  well 
known.  He  is  a  1925  graduate  of  Bates 
College  and  was  a  Rhodes  Scholar  at 
Oxford.  His  expertise  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations  derives  in  part  from 
his  experience  as  a  former  alternate  U.S. 
delegate  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 
He  has  served  with  distinction  as  editor 
of  the  internationally  known  Christian 
Science  Monitor  for  many  years. 

His  editorial  is  thoughtful  and  deserv- 
ing of  wide  attention.  Accordingly.  I  in- 
sert it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  under 
unanimous  consent: 

Peace 
(By  Erwln  D.  Canham) 
The  yearning  for  peace  runs  deep  in   the 
human  heart. 

It  is  not  confined  to  those  who  march  for 
peace.  Yet  the  sight  and  sound  of  some  100.- 
000  persons  gathered  in  a  traditional  public 
meeting  place  such  as  Boston  Common,  striv- 
ing ro  express  their  yearning,  is  a  tremendous 
experience. 

We  must  not  assume  that  such  expressions 
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of  public  will  and  emotion  can  do  anything 
Uke  all  that  U  needed  to  assure  peace.  There 
were  similar  outpourings  between  the  two 
world  wars.  In  Britain,  particularly,  deep 
yearnings  for  peace  were  expressed  In  the 
so-called  Peace  Ballot,  signed  by  some  12 
niillion  people. 

Those  British  expressions  were  widely  mis- 
Interpreted  and  on  balance  they  did  harm. 
Part  of  the  Peace  Ballot  was  support  of  col- 
lective security  through  armament*  to  en- 
force peace  against  aggression.  Winston 
ChurhlU  himself  actively  supported  the 
movement.  Yet  In  public  thought,  and  gov- 
ernmental action,  the  Peace  Ballot  was  inter- 
preted as  merely  pacifism.  It  inhibited  Brit- 
ain's badly  needed  rearmament  against  Nazi 
aggression. 

ISSUE    COMPLICATED 

The  present  sentiment  for  p>eace  in  the 
United  States  can  also  be  badly  misinter- 
preted. There  is  within  it,  of  course,  a  pro- 
found rejection  of  all  war.  But  this  senti- 
ment Is  almost  totally  conditioned  by  the 
Vietnam  war.  How  would  sentiments  run  if 
the  proposal  was  to  conduct  operations 
against  some  racist  nation  which  was  seek- 
ing to  suppress  the  freedom  of  others?  Or  If 
It  were  action  to  enforce  some  United  Nations 
decision? 

The  issue  is  also  confused  with  the  un- 
finished business  of  American  society,  both 
domestic  and  international.  Certainly  much 
needs  to  be  done  to  reduce  the  evils  of  racial 
injustice,  poverty,  and  pollution.  The  inter- 
national role  of  the  United  States  must  not 
be  one  of  imperialism  or  domination,  but  of 
cooperation  so  that  lesser-developed  nations 
may  make  better  progress  at  meeting  their 
own  needs. 

The  nub  of  the  Vietnam  problem,  of  course. 
is  not  that  there  should  be  American  disen- 
gagement, but  how  to  bring  It  about  and 
what  to  do  to  prevent  future  tragedies.  There 
must  not  be  a  Dunkirk.  There  must  not  be 
a  slaughter  of  the  South  Vietnamese.  There 
should  not  be  a  total  upsetting  of  the  balance 
in  Southeast  Asia  so  that  more  nations  fall 
to  aggression.  The  United  States  cannot 
shake  off  its  responsibilities  as  a  world 
citizen. 

NEGOTIATIONS    HARMED? 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  the  American 
Government  could  put  to  use  the  idealism 
and  fervor  which  demands  an  end  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  Perhaps  somehow  it  can.  The 
demonstrations  appear  to  hurt  the  govern- 
ment in  its  efforts  to  negotiate  a  peace,  by 
encouraging  Hanoi  to  hang  on  until  the  plum 
drops  in  its  lap.  But  the  negotiations  might 
never  have  reached  formal  agreement  any- 
way There  has  been  no  real  sign  of  success. 
Instead,  the  war  is  likely  to  deescalate,  to  sim- 
mer down,  and  to  become  essentially  merely 
a  civil  struggle  between  the  Vietnamese 
which  someday  they  can  settle  on  their  own 

terms.  ^     „        ^ 

Thus  it  may  be  possible  for  the  united 
States  to  increase  its  troop  pullouts.  to 
strengthen  pressures  on  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment to  take  larger  responsibilities,  and 
above  all  to  persuade  it  to  strengthen  Uie 
terms  of  that  government  so  it  can  expect 
wider  public  support  in  South  Vietnam. 

UNILATERAL     DANCER 

American  pubhc  opinion  needs  more 
credible  evidence  that  progress  is  being  maue 
toward  ending  the  war.  Presumably  President 
Nixon  revealed  such  evidence  to  former  Vice- 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  on  his  recent 
White  House  visit.  This  would  explain  Mr. 
Hiunphrev's  supporting  statement.  American 
public  op'mion  needs  to  feel  that  the  com- 
mitment to  disengage  major  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  Vietnam  Is  irrevocable. 

An  American  program  for  peace  cannot  be 
based  on  unilateral  disarmament.  That  would 
be  the  surest  road  to  war.  as  it  was  in  the 
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1930'».  Agreed  redaction  ot  arm»menta  1« 
something  else  agalb.  The  United  SUtes  can 
also  clean  up  Ita  ofm  defense  scandaU  now 
coming  to  Ught.  Iti  can  press  on  diligently 
with  rigorous  scrutiny  of  Its  defense  system 
and  expendltxiree.  tft  can  look  harder  at  the 
political  influence  df  defense  Industry. 

But  In  the  world  of  the  1970'8,  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  1  still  requires  deterrent 
military  power.  li  reqxUrea  International 
poUce  power  agalnfet  aggression.  The  arms 
race  could  be  contained,  but  this  can  only  be 
done  through  secire  International  agree- 
ment. That  way  Ilea  the  present,  transitional 
road  toward  peace. 
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to  the  U.  S.  A.  to  misguide  our  young  people" 
and  that  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
(SD61  ought  to  be  renamed  "studente  for 
Destroying  Society." 
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OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
there  was  featured  a  story  entitled 
"Blindness  Gives  Reporter  Insight."  This 
is  a  real  human  interest  story  in  which 
Donna  Gill  sets  forth  her  unusual  experi- 
ence. I  ask  unanimous  consent  tnat  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Blindness"  Gives  Reporter  Insight 
(By  Donna  Gill) 
The  click  of  heels  echoed  on  the  hard  sur- 
face below.  Voices  to  the  left.  Luggage  scrap- 
ing.   Muted    laughter.    Sounds,    everywhere 
sounds. 

I  was  blind. 

It  had  only  been  moments  since  Norman 
Dahl  of  the  Illinois  Lions  clubs  blind  activi- 
ties committee,  had  taped  the  gauze  over  my 
eyes  and  applied  the  wide  blindfold,  but  al- 
ready I  was  getting  an  idea  of  what  it  was 
like  in  the  world  of  the  sightless — what  it  was 
like  to  be  blind. 

arrived  at  o'hare 
We  had  arrived  at  O'Hare  International 
airport  early  that  crisp  morning  to  board  a 
flight  to  Detroit,  there  to  transfer  to  a  car 
for  the  trip  25  miles  north  to  Rochester, 
Mich.,  and  the  Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind 
school.  For  the  rest  of  the  day — flying,  eat- 
ing, traveUng,  walking,  and  just  living— I 
would  be  blind. 

I  held  Dahl's  arm  and  he  led  me  away  from 
the  ticket  counter  and  down  the  corridors 
of  the  airport.  It  was  hard  to  concentrate.  It 
was  a  mixed  Jumble,  as  If  hearing  everything 
in  the  world  all  at  once  and  for  the  first  time. 
As  people  walked  by,  I  remembered  listen- 
ing to  stereo  demonstration  records — the  ones 
where  the  train  comes  at  you  and  fades  In 
the  distance  while  you  try  to  Imagine  what 
it  looks  like. 

It  was  a  world  of  electronic  blackness  with 
dots  and  flashes  of  white  streaming  across 
the  Insldes  of  your  eyes  like  when  you  first 
close  your  eyes  to  go  to  sleep  In  a  darkened 
room.  At  this  point,  the  noises  were  a  tur- 
moil of  conflicting  signals. 

"Now  we're  approaching  some  steps 
and  .  .  ." 

My  heart  dropped  into  my  toes.  I  was 
scared.  A  step?  Mt.  Everest.  But  I  told  myself 
my  fear  was  unfounded.  I  stepped.  There. 
That  wasn't  so  bad. 

Then  we  boarded  the  plane.  Temperature 
changed.  Voices  echoed.  The  situation  had 
changed  and  the  body  and  brain  were  busy 
compensating  for  a  handicap.  The  brain 
worked  for  me,  selectively  plucking  mean- 
ingful noises  out  of  a  topsy-turvy  for  refer- 
ence and  discarding  other  sounds. 

HAITDS  BEGIN  TO  SEE 

My  ears  heard  what  they  should,  my  feet 
Investigated  the  material  beneath  me,  and 
my  hands  began  to  see  as  I  groped  for  the  seat 
belt. 


I  love  to  fly.  There  Is  an  exhilaration  that 
comes  from  watching  ground  disappear  and 
breaking  thru  billowing  clouds  Into  a  beck- 
oning sky.  It  would  be  missing  this  time.  De- 
pression loomed  with  Its  unseeing  eyes  and 
black  stare. 

But  the  mood  dldnt  last  long.  There  was 
too  much  going  on. 

Take-off  might  be  terrifying  for  a  sightless 
person  not  xised  to  flying.  You  are  Immersed 
In  a  kaleidoscope  of  noise  and  sensation  as 
If  you  are  being  launched  In  a  jet-propelled 
cage  that  doesn't  extend  beyond  the  seat  and 
voice  next  to  you. 

BACK     INTO     PERSPECTIVE 

However,  after  the  climb,  voices  of  pas- 
sengers in  Other  parts  of  the  plane  and 
echoing  air  noises  of  a  large  plane  In  flight 
end  the  closed  feeling  and  bring  spaces  back 
into  perspective. 

I  felt  a  wave  of  air  sickness  due  to  motion 
exaggerated  when  one  can't  see,  and  then 
breakfast  came.  I  could  hardly  wait  to  dig  In. 
It  was  more  than  hunger:  it  was  a  test.  Could 
I  feed  myself?  Could  I  be  Independent? 

D.ihl  told  me  where  the  food  was  accord- 
ing to  the  clock.  Fruit.  11.  Roll,  8.  Milk,  10; 
Omelet  and  bacon,  6. 

LEARNS    to     eat 

I  fumbled,  but  soon  found  that  weight, 
temperatures,  pressures,  and  textures  help 
you  find  food  and  tell  you  If  It  Is  secure  on 
the  fork.  It  may  have  been  sloppy  and  unco- 
ordinated, but  eating  that  meal  truly  gave 
me  a  sense  of  accomplishment. 

The  next  battle  was  regaining  balance  after 
leaving  the  plane  and  on  the  way  to  the 
waiting  car.  Then  the  world  of  voices  began 
again  as  we  started  the  trip. 

I  felt  totally  blind,  not  blindfolded.  I 
couldn't  wait  to  get  to  the  school,  meet  my 
dog,  and  take  off  on  my  own,  without  having 
to  wait  for  someone  to  offer  me  an  arm. 

FACED     CAR     SICKNESS 

I  keep  my  mind  off  being  car  sick — some- 
thing that  doesn't  happen  to  rae  when  I  can 
see — I  tried  to  figure  out  where  we  were  by 
the  noises.  Traffic  sounds,  echoes  in  under- 
passes, the  length  between  stops,  and  the 
odors  all  combined  to  give  me  clues. 

But  the  sighted  world  was  far  away  from 
mine,  and  I  dropped  into  a  feeling  of  in- 
visibility, much  as  the  ostrich  imagines  he 
can't  be  seen  If  he  can't  see. 

The  feeling  was  temporary,  however.  As 
time  passed  I  got  used  to  the  blindness  and 
ignored  It.  I  began  not  to  even  notice  the 
blackness  before  my  eyes. 

IMAGINATION     TAKES    OVER 

Imagination  took  over  and  I  visualized 
things  or  Just  saw  nothing.  It  Is  not  quite  a 
feeling  of  staring  Into  space.  It  Is  more  of  a 
beige  wrorld  that  has  no  form  or  color.  It  Is  a 
nothing. 

But  when  It  becomes  a  nothing,  you  be- 
come a  something.  Blindness  has  been  ac- 
cepted, concentration  becomes  acute,  and  you 
learn.  I  had  gone  thru  curiosity,  depression, 
sickness,  defeat,  and  victory  In  only  a  few 
hours  and  I  felt  more  alive  than  I  ever  had. 

Dahl  told  me  of  the  program  at  the  Leader 
school.  Dogs  of  many  breeds  are  trained  for 
12  weeks.  The  trainers  themselves  have  been 
blindfolded  for  30  days  so  they  will  under- 
stand what  the  blind  person  is  going  thru 
when  he  arrives  for  the  following  four-week 
course. 

COST  IS   $2,500 

The  cost — about  $2,500  for  a  team — Is  un- 
derwritten so  that  the  service  is  free  to  the 
blind.  Uons  clubs  in  many  states  finance  70 
to  80  per  cent  of  the  work  of  the  30-year-old 
non-profit  school. 

In  niinois,  Uons  clubs  raise  money  an- 
nually thru  Candy  Day  for  the  blind,  to  be 
held  next  Friday. 

We  were  there.  The  car  door  opened,  and 
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a  friendly  voice  announced,  "HI.  Welcome. 
I'm  Poc."  He  was  Harold  Pockllngton,  direc- 
tor, but  "here  we  use  only  first  names.  This 
Is  family." 

VOICES  SOUND  FRIENDLT 

I  felt  trusting,  almost  too  much  so.  Any 
voice  sounds  friendly  when  you  have  been 
in  the  darkness.  I  wondered  If  blind  persons 
get  over  this  feeling  with  time  and  Independ- 
ence. 

I  took  a  blind  person's  tour  of  the  facilities 
there,  saw  a  porcelain  lion  statue  with  my 
hands,  and  then  left  for  downtown  for  train- 
ing with  a  Leader  Dog. 

Poc  and  the  others  at  the  school  give  no 
special  favors  to  blind  persons.  And  it  is  wel- 
comed by  the  blind,  because  no  one  wants 
to  think  he  is  pitied  or  catered  to. 

"There's  nothing  more  maddening.  If  you're 
blind,  than  to  go  to  a  restaurant  with  a 
friend,  only  to  have  the  waiter  ask  the  other 
guy  what  you  want  to  order  as  if  you  lost 
your  mind  as  well  as  your  sight,"  Poc  said. 

Downtown  I  met  Dan  McDonald,  one  of  the 
trainers.  We  began  without  a  dog.  At  the 
start  of  training,  you  walk  behind  a  harness 
held  by  the  trainer. 

He  teaches  you  hand  and  voice  signals,  the 
proper  way  to  find  a  curb,  how  to  turn 
corners,  how  to  keep  in  step.  The  trainer 
studies  you.  Are  you  hesitant?  Afraid?  A 
slow  or  fast  rvalker?  What  do  you  do  in  emer- 
gencies? Are  you  outgoing  or  introverted? 
What  Is  your  voice  tone? 

MATCHED  WITH  DOC 

The  trainer  uses  this  information  to  match 
you  with  a  dog.  The  goal  Is  a  coordinated 
unit,  a  dog  and  human  that  act  and  move 
as  one.  It  was  time  to  bring  out  the  dog. 

I  was  excited.  This  was  it.  I  could  hardly 
wait.  There  was  Queenie,  a  white  German 
Shepherd. 

I  clasped  the  harness  handle  in  my  left 
hand  with  the  leash  resting  across  the  han- 
dle and  under  my  thumb. 

"Queenie,  forward!  Good  dog!" 

WALKS   QUITE    FAST 

Away  we  went,  four  miles  per  hour,  faster 
than  most  pedestrians  walk.  It  is  a  strange 
feeling  at  first  to  go  almost  running  off  Into 
the  darkness.  The  more  we  walked,  the  bet- 
ter we  got.  But  soon,  the  darkness  remains  I 
wasn't  scared.  I  believed  in  the  dog. 

OWN   JOB  EAST 

I  imagined  the  white  dog  detouring, 
around  obstacles  and  pedestrians,  watching 
for  traffic,  and  looking  out  for  low-hanging 
awnings.  My  Job  was  so  easy  In  compari- 
son— Just  walk  along  and  praise  the  dog. 

I  was  not  afraid  ol  bumping  Into  things, 
but  I  did  run  Into  the  edge  of  a  building. 
It  was  my  own  fault — I  was  walking  too  far 
away  from  Queenie.  I  laughed  at  myself  and 
we  continued. 

It  was  a  good  feeling  to  be  normal,  even 
tho  blind.  The  walking  was  coming  naturally, 
and  I  began  to  think  about  where  we  were. 
We  started  in  an  area  that  I  thought  must 
be  older  homes  on  a  side  street  because 
grass  grew  in  the  cracks  of  a  broken  side- 
walk and  traffic  was  almost  nonexistent. 

CROSSES   SOME  STREETS 

We  crossed  a  few  streets,  turned  a  few 
corners,  and  it  was  time  to  head  for  the 
business  district.  We  got  to  a  corner.  Queenie 
stopped  to  give  me  time  to  find  the  curb, 
and  then  I  signaled  her  to  go  forward. 

I  started  to  step  off  the  curb,  but  she 
wouldn't  let  me. 

She  stepped  around  in  front  of  me  and 
blocked  my  move.  I  was  dumbfounded  about 
her  actions  until  a  car  came  whipping  around 
the  corner.  That  time  the  "good  dog"  and 
dozens  of  pats  were  truly  heart  felt.  When 
It  was  clear,  Queenie  and  I  crossed  the  street, 
stopping  before  the  up-curb,  and  continu- 
ing the  walk. 
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MINOR  VICTORIES  ACHIEVED 

I  could  tell  more  now.  I  knew  when  we 
were  approaching  an  Intersection  before 
Queenie  stopped  because  of  traffic  sounds. 
I  knew  we  were  In  a  busy  section  now  be- 
cause of  the  people  passing  by,  the  noises, 
and  the  condition  of  the  sidewalk.  Curbs 
and  minor  obstacles  taken  for  granted  by 
the  sighted  became  minor  victories  to  us. 

Dan  said  many  blind  persons  fear  turn- 
ing themselves  over  to  a  dog  and  pull  back, 
trying  to  stop  the  dog  instead  of  going  with 
it.  That  wasn't  my  problem,  but  direction 
was.  I  had  trouble  trying  to  find  the  correct 
store  in  a  block  of  stores. 

But  dogs  learn  your  routine  and  often 
know  where  you  want  to  go  and  take  you 
right  there,  sometimes  even  putting  their 
noses  on  the  doorknob  to  help  you  find  it. 

STOBT    OF    AMPUTEE 

Dan  told  me  about  one  dog  whose  owner 
was  not  only  blind  but  also  a  double  timputee 
who  collapsed  while  walking.  Whenever  the 
man  would  wobble,  the  Leader  Dog  would 
throw  Itself  against  the  man's  legs  to  prop 
him  up  until  he  regained  his  balance.  Dogs 
also  walk  slower  for  persons  who  have  trou- 
ble with  mobility.  They  seem  to  know  in- 
stinctively that  something  is  wrong. 

The  lesson  was  over— and  Queenie  was 
gone.  I  missed  her.  I  could  see  how  attached  a 
dog  and  person  could  become  in  a  short  time. 

Experts  vary  on  their  preferences  for  travel 

ds  for  the  blind — some  prefer  dogs,  others 
a  cane  or  other  mechanical  device.  No  one 
method  Is  correct  for  every  blind  person.  But 
I  could  see  how  companionship  would  be  a 
strong  argument  for  a  dog. 

RETURNS    TO    SCHOOL 

It  was  time  to  go  back  to  the  school 
grounds,  have  a  late  lunch,  listen  to  a  movie 
about  the  school,  and  talk  to  some  of  the 
students  about  their  accomplishments — they 
bowled,  cooked,  worked,  went  to  college, 
played  golf,  and  enjoyed  fairly  normal  lives. 

By  then  I  was  exhausted. 

Reactions  to  blindness  vary  with  the  Indi- 
vidual, but  I  had  gone  over  stages  that  many 
band  persons  go  thru  a  longer  period  of  time; 
curiosity,  depression,  changing  attitudes  and 
habits,  resignation,  learning,  and  return  to 
normalcy. 

It  had  been  a  mental  and  physical  strain, 
but  when  the  blindfold  was  finally  removed, 
it  was  like  being  reborn.  I  couldn't  look  at 
things  fast  enough. 

The  day  was  over.  The  other  students 
would  stay  there.  Their  blindness  would  not 
end. 

For  me,  it  was  over,  but  one  thing  would 
never  be  the  same.  From  then  on,  I  would 
be  seeing  things  thru  appreciative  eyes — eyes 
that  had  to  be  bUnd  before  they  could  really 
see. 
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termlned  him  to  do  all  he  can  to  warn  others 
of  the  danger  of  drugs  that  warp  the  mind. 
He  has  agreed  to  testify  before  a  Congres- 
sional committee,  and  he  has  made  a  record- 
ing telling  of  his  daughter's  drift  into  the 
shadowy  world  of  drugs  and  of  her  family's 
efforts  to  dissuade  her.  Few  who  have  heard 
it  will  be  able  to  forget  it. 

Too  few  people  recognize  or  are  willing  to 
admit  the  danger  that  these  drugs  pose  to 
so  many  of  the  young.  Too  little  has  been 
said  about  the  deaths  and  Insanity  that  have 
already  resulted  from  their  use.  The  tend- 
ency, as  Mr.  Llnkletter  says,  is  for  families 
to  hush  these  things  up  "as  a  terrible  secret." 
There  are  many  ways  of  fighting  this  dan- 
ger; laws  and  border  patrols;  the  punishment 
of  drug  peddlers  and  promoters  who  are  will- 
ing to  sabotage  a  generation  in  the  name  ol 
•love "  in  order  to  make  a  fast  buck;  and  the 
solemn  warnings  of  elders  who,  all  too  often, 
talk  about  drugs  with  about  as  much  author- 
ity as  they  talk  about  Santa  Claus  or  the 
balance  of  payments. 

But  all  of  us  were  young  once  and  most 
of  us  can  remember  the  tendency  to  discount 
the  solemn  advice  of  our  elders  and  to  want 
to  find  out  for  ourselves.  Today's  youth  is 
especially  restless.  To  more  of  them  than 
ever,  an  experience  is  something  to  be  ex- 
perienced. Just  as  to  a  mountain  climber  a 
mountain  is  something  to  be  climbed.  If  a 
young  person  is  restless  or  disturbed  or  fool- 
ish enough,  he  will  find  himself  imprisoned 
in  a  psychedelic  chamber  of  unreality  from 
which  he  may  not  be  able  to  escape  for  years 
If  ever. 

Sometimes  the  lure  of  independence  or 
experience  does  not  yield  to  reason.  It  takes 
an  unusually  vivid  and  personal  lesson  to 
get  the  message  across — something  like  the 
anti-smoking  warnings  delivered  on  televi- 
sion by  the  late  William  Talman  of  the  Perry 
Mason  show  while  he  was  dying  of  cancer. 
This  is  what  the  experience  of  the  Link- 
letters  can  now  provide  for  others. 

It  has  taken  some  courage  for  Mr.  Link- 
letter  to  talk  publicly  about  the  events  and 
family  discussions  leading  up  to  his  daugh- 
ter's plunge  from  a  sixth  floor  window.  He 
deserves  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of  his 
contemporaries  and  the  life-long  gratitude  ol 
every  young  man  or  woman  who  hears  of  his 
family's  tragedy  and  decides,  "That's  not  for 
me." 


ART  LINKLETTER'S  MISSION 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial,  which  I  believe  is  self- 
explanatory,  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  October  23 : 

Art  Linkletter's  Mission 

Fortunately,  Art  Llnkletter  is  a  man  to 
whom  personal  tragedy  can  give  the  strength 
and  desire  to  help  protect  others  from  the 
same  tregedy. 

Mr.  Llnkletter  blames  the  recent  death  of 
his  20-year-old  daughter,  Diane,  on  LSD —  a 
tiger  m  her  bloodstream."  Her  deatii  has  de- 


HANOI  S  MYOPIA 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

I  From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Oct.  18,  1969| 
Hanoi's  Myopia 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  unsettling 
aspects  of  the  so-called  Moratorium  Day  of 
protest  against  our  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam War  Is  in  the  new  confidence  it  has 
given  the  enemy. 

Even  before  the  day  began,  Hanoi  was 
blatantly  intruding  into  our  domestic  affairs, 
attempting  to  prescribe  the  behavior  of 
American  citizens.  The  thrust  of  Hanoi's 
propaganda  was  simple;  the  price  of  "peace" 
is  surrender. 

The  day  after  the  protest.  North  Vietnam 
was  saying  that  a  nation  that  could  send 
men  to  the  moon  should  be  able  to  manage 
a  precipitate  retreat  from  South  Vietnam. 
Xuan  Thuy,  Hanoi's  chief  negotiator  at 
Paris,  added  that  President  Nixon  showed 
his  contempt  for  American  public  opinion  by 
failing  to  heed  the  protestors. 
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And,  as  an  lact  of  conBummAte  brutality, 
Hanoi  loet  nq  opportunity  befoj'e  or  after 
Bforatorlum  D^y  to  exploit  the  anxieties  and 
fears  of  the  ^tves  of  American  prieonera  of 
war.  The  wlvfs  were  turned  back  by  the 
North  VletnaiAeee  in  Paris,  and  told  to  Join 
the  protest  agiUnst  our  national  policy.  The 
implication  wpa  "or  else." 

In  all  these  I  matters  the  facts  are  clear. 

First,  there]  can  be  no  genuine  peace 
through  surraider.  There  never  has  been. 
Our  landing  at  men  on  the  moon  and  the 
rate  of  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
Vietnam  are  |  not  remotely  related.  The 
savagery  towa'd  prisoners  and  exploitation 
of  the  raw  emotions  of  distraught  wives 
speaks  for  itself. 

And,  of  course,  President  Nixon  is  showing 
respect  for  Anerlcan  public  opinion. 

The  latest  polls  show  57  per  cent  of  the 
Americans  fav>r  his  leadership.  By  contrast 
in  Moratorium  Day  did  not 
represent  10  pfcr  cent  of  the  nation's  college 
students  or  .(X25  per  cent  of  the  population. 

Hanoi,  in  sneklng  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  is  suffering 
from  acute  m  ropia. 


GENCXriD  E 
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JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondi.y.  October  27.  1969 
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for  International  economic  sanctions 
against  Red  China  for  the  genocidal  acta 
against  the  Tibetans,  the  United  Nations 
Organization  demonstrates  that  it  con- 
dones genocide  while  condemning  the 
antithesis. 

Pertinent  and  related  news  clippings 
showing  the  true  state  of  affairs  follow: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  25,   1969] 

Dalai  Lama  Says  Race  Paces  Extinction 

New  Delhi. — "The  Tibetan  race  is  in  dan- 
ger of  extinction,"  the  Dalai  Lama,  exiled  god 
king  of  Tibet,  said  recently  of  conditions  in 
the  homeland  he  has  not  seen  for  10  years. 

'The  Chinese  have  deported  Tibetans.  They 
practice  sterilization  in  some  areas.  They  en- 
courage intermarriage,"  he  said  in  an  Inter- 
view, gesturing  occasionally  with  both  hands. 

Wrapped  in  a  maroon-colored  monk's  robe, 
the  Dalai  Lama,  34,  spoke  of  the  changes  in 
his  country  since  the  Chinese  Communists 
occupied  It  in  1950  and  forced  him  to  flee  for 
his  life  nine  years  later. 

He  said  there  is  "not  a  single  monk"  left 
in  Tibet,  a  land  of  about  3  million  people 
where  10  per  cent  of  the  population  was  once 
made  up  of  Buddhist  monks. 

"They  have  destroyed  practically  all  docu- 
ments and  temples,"  he  said.  The  docu- 
ments— books  and  scriptures  some  of  them 
hundreds  of  years  old — held  the  secrets  of 
centuries  of  Tibetan  history  and  culture  Iso- 
lated from  the  outside  world  by  the  forbid- 
ding peaks  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains. 

Speaking  through  an  interpreter,  a  Budd- 
hist monk,  on  the  more  dlfScult  questions, 
the  Dalai  Lama  said  ambushes  by  Tibetan 
guerrillas  have  become  so  common  that 
"Chinese  must  travel  in  large  groups  for  pro- 
tection" 

Last  month  Indian  Foreign  Ministry 
sources  reported  the  Chinese  were  moving 
nuclear  installations  out  of  their  troubled 
Slngkiang  Province  bordering  the  Soviet 
Union  to  safer  positions  in  Tibet. 

"The  information  about  these  rumors 
seems  to  be  true,  but  we  have  no  detailed 
information, "  the  Dalai  Lama  said. 

"It's  disheartening  the  situation  can  only 
deteriorate  in  Tibet  and  become  a  greater 
loss  for  the  Tibetan  people. "  he  added. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  October  1969 1 
U.N.  Aid 

Unfted  Nations. — Ninety-eight  countries 
pledged  a  total  of  $131.6  million  to  the  UN 
development  program.  Fifteen  other  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States,  are  ex- 
pected to  pledge  $106  million  more,  bring- 
ing the  total  to  $238  million. 

This  compares  with  $195  million  pledged 
for  1969.  Forty-five  countries  increased  the 
sums  promised  for  1970.  President  Nixon 
has  asked  Congress  for  $100  inllilon  as  the 
American  contribution  compared  to  about 
$75  million  last  year,  but  Congress  has  not 
yet  acted. 

South  Africa  was  expelled  from  the  Tokyo 
Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  be- 
cause of  its  segregationist  policies,  but  a 
motion  to  expel  it  from  the  organization 
altogether  was  defeated  by  a  tie  vote  of 
57-57.  Expulsion  from  the  meeting  passed 
by  63  to  53. 

U.S.    Envoy   Suggests   Practical   Goals   for 
U.N,  In  25th  Anniversary  Year 

(By  Robert  H.  Estabrook) 
United  Nations,  October  23. — The  United 
States  told  the  General  Assembly  today  that 
the  United  Nations  ought  to  avoid  self-con- 
gratulations on  its  25th  anniversary  in 
1970  and  concentrate  on  realizable  objec- 
tives. 

Among  these  Ambassador  Charles  W.  Yost 
pointed  out  an  agreement  on  guidelines  for 
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UN  peacekeeping  operations.  The  United 
States  firmly  believes,  he  said,  "that  this 
goal  can  be  achieved  during  the  coming 
year." 

This  optimism  is  based  on  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries 
here.  Yost  stressed  that  any  agreement  rec- 
ognizing the  "primary  role"  of  the  Security 
Council  also  must  take  account  of  the  resid- 
dual  responsibilities  of  the  assembly  and 
the  authority  of  the  secretary  general. 

Extra  support  for  the  peacekeeping  func- 
tion was  supplied  by  Cyrus  Vance,  former 
deputy  secretary  of  defense,  Vietnam  nego- 
tiator and  President  Johnson's  special  en- 
voy in  the  Cyprus  dispute,  which  Involves  a 
current  UN  peacekeeping  operation. 

Vance  told  a  United  Nations  Day  audience 
in  E>es  Moines,  Iowa,  that  a  standby  UN 
peacekeeping  force  of  25,000  men  should  be 
established  to  be  drawn  largely  from  the 
middle  powers,  with  a  reserve  of  15,000.  He 
also  proposed  that  the  United  States  take 
the  lead  in  settling  the  UN  financial  dispute 
and  establishing  a  $60-mllllon  peacekeep- 
ing fund. 

Ghanaian  Ambassador  Richard  Akwei  pre- 
sented a  report  of  the  preparatory  committee 
on  the  25th  anniversary.  But  Introduction 
of  a  resolution  sponsored  by  20  nations,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  to  set  up  an 
anniversary  session  of  the  assembly  next 
October   was   delayed  by  objections. 

Algeria  objected  on  behalf  of  a  group  of 
nonaligned  countries  in  an  effort  to  broaden 
the  resolution  with  more  references  to  the 
second  UN  development  decade,  friendly  re- 
lations among  states  and  decolonization. 

In  a  related  move,  the  Lusaka  manifesto 
on  Southern  Africa  was  placed  on  the  assem- 
bly agenda  at  the  request  of  39  African  coun- 
tries. Drawn  up  by  East  African  leaders  in 
Zambia,  it  distinguishes  between  racism  in 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  and  the  lack  of 
self-determination  in  Portuguese  territories 
such  as  Angola  and  Mozambique. 

Yost  paid  tribvite  to  the  Lusaka  manifesto. 
His  speech  also  emphasized  disarmament  ef- 
forts and  more  reference  to  the  World  Court 
and  similar  bodies  in  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes.  Yost  further  supported  the  objec- 
tive of  an  end  to  colonialism  and  alien  domi- 
nation. 


(From  the  Rhodesia  Herald,  July  30.   1969) 

Basic   Chinese  Objective  Is  Zambezi  Belt, 

Where  White  and  Black  Africas  Meet 

"What  is  the  quid  pro  quo  for  China.' 
When  does  Chairman  Mao  present  his  lOU?" 
This  is  the  Chinese  puzzle  in  Africa  today. 

These  are  the  two  questions  one  constantly 
encounters  in  Addis,  Nairobi,  Dar,  Lusaka 
and  the  other  capitals  where  the  full  impact 
of  China's  "forward  policy"  is  now  being  felt. 

It  is  a  circular  puzzle  with  no  obvious  an- 
swer. It  rattles  about  in  the  subconscious 
mind  as  one  travels  the  bush  roads  of  Zam- 
bia and  Tanzania,  in  the  terrain  where  the 
prosfwctive  Zamtan  Railway  is  to  be  built. 
£ll5m..  1.042  miles  of  steel,  operational  by 
1975. 

"The  Chinese  think  long:  finish  the  rail- 
Kay  five  years  from  now:  finish  the  guerilla 
war  in  20." 

The  speaker  had  been  a  Western  diplomat 
who  gave  me  limch  in  Dar  es  Salaam:  one  of 
the  many  China  watchers  among  tne  men 
who  staff  47  diplomatic  missions  in  the  Tan- 
zanian  capital. 

His  words  came  back  to  me  as  I  slowed  the 
car  to  glance  at  a  neat.  Inconspicuous  sign- 
board where  there  was  a  break  in  the  ele- 
phant grass  and  two  tyre  tracks  led  away 
under  the  thorn  trees. 

Beneath  the  Chinese  characters  were  a  few 
words  in  English  stating  that  this  was  the 
Zambia-Tanzania  rail  survey.  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 
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Thirty  yards  away,  Jutting  above  the  tall 
grass,  waa  a  cluster  of  bamboo  poles  t<H>ped 
with  bulging  plastic  lanterns  looking  like 
red  pumpkins.  The  same  bright  mandarin 
red  they  use  for  the  book  Jackets  for  the 
Thoughts  of  Chairman  Mao. 

I  was  far  Inland  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  on 
the  route  that  runs  up  and  over  the  spine 
of  Africa  at  Mbeva  at  5,600  ft. — higher  than 
the  main  pass  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  'n  the 
Rockies,  and  often  as  cool  if  not  cooler. 

All  told,  more  than  1,000  miles  of  track  to 
be  laid  through  baking  scrubland,  the  Ml- 
kuml  flood  plain,  the  fortress  wall  of  the 
Rift  Valley  and  on  through  the  malarial  zone 
that  killed  David  Livingstone,  to  Zambia's 
railhead  and  the  Copperbelt. 

The  equivalent  stretch  on  the  CPR  took 
the  Canadians  10  years;  the  Chlnefie  pro- 
pose to  drive  their  last  spike  In  five.  The 
comparison  may  be  unfair;  China  will  have 
modern  equipment,  road  access,  and  a  work 
force  of  4,000  men  who  are  unlikely  to  com- 
plain. 

But  no  one  who  has  seen  the  enormous 
Friendship  Textile  Mill  near  Dar  es  Salaam 
doubts  that  the  railway  can  be  built  on 
schedule  on  simple,  rugged  lines  suited  to 
African  conditions. 

smiles   faded 

Western  visitors  strove  to  conceal  polite 
smiles  for  two  reasons  when  the  Friendship 
Mill  was  opened  for  inspection  after  the 
dedication  ceremony. 

First,  the  machinery — obviously  new — 
looked  as  if  It  had  been  ordered  from  some 
sepia  catalogue  of  the  1920s.  Secondly, 
wherever  you  would  expect  to  find  a  tabulator 
or  cash  register  the  Chinese  had  Installed  a 
simple  abacus. 

A  year  later  the  smirks  are  forgotten. 

Harassed  African  managers,  used  to  the 
holdups  when  a  machine  from  the  West 
breaks  down  and  you  queue  up  for  a  tech- 
nician, find  to  their  relief  that  almost  any 
handyman  can  keep  the  Chinese  machines  in 
good  order.  As  for  the  abacus,  it  proves  to 
be  both  speedy  and  unbreakable. 

I  thought  of  the  diplomat's  words  again — 
"the  Chinese  think  long" — when  I  encoun- 
tered a  British  engineer  who  knows  the 
Mtwara  zone  like  the  back  of  his  hcnd, 
though  our  conversation  took  place  a  thou- 
sand miles  Inland  from  there. 
ignorance 

"Drive  through  here  today,"  he  said — "if 
you  can  get  a  permit,  which  I  doubt — and 
the  Chinese  Instructors  will  pick  you  up  on 
their  walkie-talkie  network  and  track  you 
all  the  way:  round  through  Newala,  up  to 
Masasl  and  Nachingwea,  and  back  across  to 
the  Lindl  Junction.  It's  good  practice  for 
their  pupils." 

What  strikes  the  traveller  like  myself 
most  forcibly  of  all.  on  returning  to  Europe, 
is  the  bland  insouciance — one  could  almost 
describe  it  as  willful  Ignorance — about  what 
China's  aims  are  In  Africa  and  how  effectively 
she  is  pursuing  these  goals  under  the  new 
diplomatic  policy  that  began  in  1966 

The  Zamtan  Railway  is  the  textbook  ex- 
ample. 

The  myth  that  obstinately  persists  in  Lon- 
don and  the  other  capitals  in  the  West  goes 
like  this:  the  Chinese  are  heavy-handed; 
they  are  extracting  absolute  allegiance  to 
the  Peking  line  as  the  pre-condition  to  any 
aid  they  actually  give;  they  are  not  serious 
about  Zamtan,  which  remains  pie-ln-the- 
sky  and  is  useful  simply  to  keep  the  African 
Governments  in  a  client  role  and  for  fending 
off  the  Russians. 

The  facts  are  the  opposite. 

Quite  simply  the  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  the  Chinese  burnt  their  fingers  in  the 
affair  of  the  Algiers  Srunmit  in  1965,  learned 
their   lesson  about  the   ultra-sensitivity   ot 
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Africans,  and  made  a  diplomatic  volte-face 
soon  afterwards. 

The  Algiers  affair  was  the  proposed  "Sec- 
ond Bandung"  that  never  came  off.  But  so 
insistent  was  Premier  Chou  about  China's 
friends  agreeing  to  take  their  places  at  the 
table — part  of  the  policy  for  out-flanking 
the  Russians — that  Chinese  diplomats  were 
made  to  crack  the  whip  with  clumsy  ur- 
gency that  failed  to  work. 

LOST    FACE 

Ultimately,  in  a  shake-out  that  ruffled  the 
OAU  and  drove  Algeria  and  Egypt  into  the 
Moscow  camp,  the  Algiers  summit  collapsed. 
Peking  lost  face  badly;  and  after  a  minor  de- 
marche In  November  the  Chinese  pulled  back 
and  reconsidered  their  whole  Africa  policy. 

Other  events  forced  the  process  on.  Nkru- 
mah  fell  while  actually  visiting  Peking  in 
February,  1966.  In  Ghana,  the  legendary 
"Chinese  training  camp"  at  Oblnlmasl,  in 
the  bush  north  of  Accra,  proved  to  be  a 
reality  and  Col.  Yen  Leng  and  his  Instruct- 
ing staff  were  asked  to  leave. 

Later  when  Formosa's  deputy  Foreign 
Minister.  Mr.  Yang,  was  passing  through 
Accra  Airport  and  members  of  the  Red 
China  mission  went  out  as  a  team  to  heckle 
and  boo  him,  the  Ghana  Government  asked 
Peking  to  withdraw  Its  mission. 

Tills  reduced  mainland  China  to  13  mis- 
sions In  Africa  against  19  for  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  Nationalists. 

The  Chinese  rethink  appears  to  have 
ended  In  a  decision  In  1966  to  concentrate  on 
the  part  of  Africa  where  offers  of  economic 
and  military  aid  would  Inevitably  be  received 
with  gratitude  rather  than  suspicion. 

In  retrospect,  it  is  obvious  enough:  Peking 
would  move  In  on  the  Zambezi  belt  where 
the  black-white  confrontation  had  sharp- 
ened with  Ian  Smith's  UDI. 

A  Russian  gaffe  strengthened  the  Chinese 
position  as  the  true  friends  of  black  Africa. 

Portugal  Invited  two  members  of  the  edi- 
torial board  of  Pravada  to  visit  Mozambique 
for  a  tour  of  the  "terrorist  zones"  and  this 
was  accepted  in  principle. 

( An  unofficial  Soviet  mission  was  In  Portu- 
gal In  February  this  year,  supposedly  paving 
the  way  for  the  embassy  that  Dr.  Caetano 
has  invited  them  to  open  in  Lisbon.) 

Britain's  failure  to  respond  effectively  to 
UDI  provided  another  opening. 

When  Tanzania  broke  with  Britain  over 
the  failure  to  bring  down  Smith,  Dr.  Nyerere 
sacrificed  £7m.  of  new  aid  money  still  in  the 
pipeline  from  Britain.  Mr.  Wilson  suspended 
(and  later  cancelled)  the  loan. 

Peking  after  a  short  interval  announced 
a  new  interest-free  loan  to  help  bridge  the 
gap  bringing  Chinese  total  aid  to  £16m. 

When,  a  year  after  UDI,  President  Nyerere 
spoke  the  first  words  at  the  opening  of  a  100- 
kilowatt  transmitter,  the  most  powerful  In 
Eastern  Africa,  which  is  now  the  main  voice 
of  black  Africa  in  the  propaganda  war  with 
Salisbury  and  Pretoria,  Mr.  Ho  and  Mr, 
Chou  were  guests  of  honour. 

For  China  as  they  remind  you  in  Dar  es 
Salaam,  had  built  and  equipped  the  trans- 
mitter and  paid  the  bill. 

GUERILLA    CAMP 

Pour  Chinese  experts  were  reported  to  have 
arrived  in  Tanzania  last  month  to  start  the 
surveys  for  a  new  cement  works  and  a  brick 
factory. 

These  projects  were  merely  the  latest  in 
an  endless  list  of  state  farms,  rice  projects,  a 
sports  stadium,  a  shoe  factory  and  so  on. 

There  is  the  army  barracks  at  Nachingwea, 
the  new  training  course  at  Moshl  for  police 
field  force  units,  the  unchronlcled  list  of 
gueriUa  camps,  and  the  tanks — sufficient  for 
two  squadrons,  with  reserves — which  can  be 
glimpsed  as  one  passes  the  main  army  bar- 
racks at  Callto. 
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Both  In  Tanzania  and  Zambia  there  are 
extensive  teams  of  Chinese  doctors,  orderlies 
and  medical  technicians  who  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  guerilla  programme,  but 
also  carry  out  an  impressive  "meet-the- 
people"  campaign  In  the  villages. 

President  Nyerere  has  a  sharp  retort  for 
those  from  the  West  who  offer  unsolicited 
advice  about  China.  He  says,  simply: 

"We  will  never  allov}  our  friends  to  choose 
our  enemies  for  us.  Our  independence  is  not 
for  sale  to  the  East  any  more  than  the  West." 

On  the  South  Africa-Rhodesia  problem 
President  Nyerere  said  In  May,  at  the  open- 
Ine  of  the  new  textile  mill  at  Mwanza,  built 
with  French  aid : 

"Only  the  Western  world  can  help  solve 
the  problem  of  Southern  Africa  with  the 
minimum  of  violence.  We  still  appeal  for 
that.  It  can  be  seen  In  the  recent  Lusaka 
Manifesto. 

"If  all  this  falls  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
take  arms  from  the  East,  and  we  shall  be 
accused  of  being  Communists. 

"To  us  China  Is  a  friend  In  need.  Take,  for 
example,  the  railway  between  Tanzania  and 
Zambia.  We  tried  very  hard  to  get  it  built 
by  the  Western  world.  But  we  failed.  The 
Chinese  are  ready  to  build  it  for  us.  But  the 
West,  now,  does  not  want  China  to  build  it. 
So,  should  we  go  •^•ithout  a  railway?" 

As  for  this  project  being  a  lot  of  airy  poll- 
tics,  the  thing  that  emerges  from  talks  at 
Ministries  In  Dar  and  Lusaka  is  the  hard, 
specific  nature  of  the  agreements. 

These  began  with  Presidents  Nyerere  and 
Kaunda  making  separate  visits  to  Peking, 
continued  with  the  setting  up  of  a  corporate 
body  to  manage  the  project — the  Zambia- 
Tanzania  Railway  Authority — and  continued 
with  talks  In  Peking,  where  the  signing 
ceremony,  on  Septmber  5,  1967,  was  attended 
by  Chou  En-lia. 

Apparently  oblivious  of  these  facts,  the 
director  of  the  AID  office  In  Washington, 
Peter  Straus,  said  in  September,  1967: 

"We  are  now  engaged  in  a  survey  of  Mid- 
dle Africa  transportation.  The  study  obvi- 
ously will  include  the  proposed  Zambia  rail- 
road.'' 

The  American  agency  carrying  this  report 
quoted  "Washington  sources"  on  the  Zam- 
tan project:  "Non-Communist  countries  do 
not  take  the  Chinese  offer  ve-     seriously." 

On  September  10  the  leader  of  the  Zani- 
blan  team,  Mr.  Soko,  arrived  home  from 
Pekmg,  and  said:  "I  am  fully  satisfied  the 
railway  will  now  go  ahead." 

On  December  26  that  year  eight  Chinese 
experts  arrived  quietly  In  Dar,  led  by  a  Mr. 
Liu  Chl-fu.  They  had  talks  in  Lusaka  on  De- 
cember 30. 

The  moment  when  the  die  was  finally  cast 
came  on  April  1  last  year  with  ministerial 
talks  between  the  three  Governments  at  Dar. 
This  resulted  in  the  "Tripartite  Agreement" 
of  April  8. 

The  formal  signing  ceremony  followed  on 
April  28.  1968. 

WELL   AHEAD 

I  gather  the  agreement  provides  for  the 
siu-vey  and  design  stage  that  is  now  running 
well  ahead  of  schedule,  on  a  route  of  1.042 
miles  between  existing  railheads  at  Kidatu 
in  Tanzania  and  Katanlno  in  Zambia. 

And  although  there  has  yet  to  be  a  final 
summit  sesUon  on  the  long-term  finance, 
the  1968  document  sets  out  the  general 
terms  of  the  interest-free  loan  to  the  value 
of  200m.  Zamblan  Kwachas,  which  is  roughly 
£115m.  (Sterling). 

On  April  12,  1968,  amid  hoots  of  sirens,  the 
20,000-ton  liner  MV  Yao  Hua  sUd  Into  Dar 
harbour  with  the  advance  party  of  154  sur- 
veyors lining  the  rails.  Each  clasped  his  lit- 
tle red  book,  and  the  banner  above  their 
heads  proclaimed:  "Long  Live  the  Invinci- 
ble Thoughts  of  Mao  Tse-tung." 

The  West  may  continue  to  scoff,  but  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Vorster  In  Pretoria  takes  China  very 
seriously  indeed. 


XUM 
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DOD'S  "dHRISTMAS   BONUS' 


HON.  JBROME  R.  WALDIE 

pr  CAUrosNtA 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdab.  October  28.  1969 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Govern- 
ment service  can  sometimes  be  an  experi- 
ence rife  with  disappointment  and  frus- 
tration. Dependent  upon  the  whims  of  a 
political  bureaucracy,  many  Government 
employees  expensively  trained  for  par- 
ticular skills,  a^e  leaving  the  Government 
rather  than  beisubjected  to  the  economic 
and  professioiial  harassment  leveled  at 
them  in  the  wjake  of  so-called  economy 
efforts.  I 

One  such  employee,  a  constituent  of 
mine,  i£  leavink  Government  service  for 
the  reasons  stated  above. 

I  have  chosen  not  to  include  her  name 
so  as  to  protect  her  from  zealous  super- 
visors who  feaj-  criticism  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Speaker.!  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
this  once  dedicated  public  servant  has 
justifiable  reasons  for  criticizing  this  sys- 
tem arid'  I  think  it  is  in  the  Interest  of 
the  Members  oil  the  Congress  to  judge  for 
themselves  If  this  brand  of  economy  is 
the  best  way  tc  run  a  business. 

The  letter  f ol  lows : 

The  Honorable  ,  erome  Waldie, 
House  Office  Bui,  ding, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Congresjiman  Waldie:  Today  I  re- 
ceived an  early  Christmas  boniis  from  the 
Department  of  i  he  Navy  (my  employer  of 
ths  past  twenty-  ;wo  years)  advising  me  that 
I  would  be  reduc(d  In  salary  $1400.00  per  year 
effective  24  Novenber  due  to  budget  limita- 
tions. I  find  mystlf  in  the  position,  which  Is 
not  unique  to  career  government  employees, 
of  beln^  removec  from  a  position  for  which 
I  have  been  especially  trained  at  great  gov- 
ernment expense,  of  having  financial  com- 
mitments which  '.[  will  be  unable  to  meet  and 
with  every  prospect  of  having  my  future  re- 
tirement plans  sliattered.  As  a  crowning  in- 
dignity, there  will  be  no  "Saved  Pay"  to 
cushion  the  blov    for  the  next  two  years. 

Sir,  I  am  tired  of  working  at  a  job  which 
offers  me  so  little  in  the  way  of  job  security, 
bo  little  In  the  '  fay  of  fringe  benefits  and 
nothing  in  the  w  ay  of  concern  for  people.  I 
am  THOrt  tired  o  having  my  job  become  a 
politlca'  football  with  every  change  of  po- 
litical admlnistra  tlon.  I  am  tired  of  the  pay 
raises  which  are  i  ;iven  so  late,  so  grudgingly 
and  so  publlcl]  and  which  are  taken 
away  so  quietli,  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  denying  funds  to  meet  the  increased 
payroll.  I  am  tlnd  of  being  gagged  by  the 
Hatch  Act  to  the  i  xtent  that  I  cannot  tell  my 
voting  friends  an  I  neighbors  how  it  really  is 
in  the  career  federal  service.  I  am  tired  of 
administrations  v  hich  decry  unemployment 
publicly  and  creai  e  it  privately.  I  am  tired  of 
beng  expected  to  <■  mile  bravely  when  the  ship 
springs  a  leak  an!  charge  forward  at  three- 
fourths  pay  for  th  b  greater  glory  of  the  econ- 
omy and  the  Seen  tary  of  Defense.  I  am  tired 
of  being  patted  oi  i  the  head  by  the  Admirals 
whose  jobs  are  n>ver  put  in  jeopardy  by  a 
reduction  in  forc(.  I  am  tired  of  being  ex- 
pected to  give  lo]  alty  and  dedication  to  an 
employer  who  off(  rs  me  nothing  in  return.  I 
am  tired  of  being  dehumanized  in  the  effort 
to  survive  econoiiically.  Most  of  all,  I  am 
tired  of  the  Repu  sllcans  who  have  made  all 
of  these  things  paisible. 

Since  I  am  eligible  to  option  for  severance 
pay  in  lieu  of  demotion.  I  am  leaving  the 
career  service  on  the  effective  date  of  my  ad- 
verse personnel  ac  Jou;  it  Is  ironic  that  I  will 
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b«  able  to  earn  more  money  in  the  next 
twelve  months  by  not  working  than  by  ac- 
cepting the  offer  of  alternate  employment. 
Perhaps,  the  overall  savings  realized  from 
Ciirrent  methods  of  reduction  in  force  will 
not  be  nearly  as  effective  as  the  budget- 
choppers  hoped. 
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THE  FARM  YOUTH 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  declining  economic  status  of 
our  countryside  is  a  serious  considera- 
tion of  all  of  our  people  in  the  Minnesota 
Sixth  Congressional  District. 

One  of  our  newspaper  editors  who  Is 
particularly  vocal  In  this  respect  is  O.  B. 
Augustson  of  the  West  Central  Daily 
Tribune  of  Willmar.  He  has  spent  a 
fruitful  lifetime  in  the  countryside.  He 
writes  with  the  authority  of  firsthand 
experience. 

Recently,  he  attended  a  4-H  banquet 
held  in  his  hometown  of  Willmar.  There 
are  some  thoughts  in  the  editorial  he 
wrote  following  that  banquet  that  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
by  reprinting  them  herewith  In  the 
Congressional  Record: 

The  Farm  Youth 
(By  O.  B.  Auguston) 
Tuesday  evening,  as  a  member  of  the  local 
Kiwanis  Club,  a  sponsor,  we  attended  the 
annual  4-H  banquet  held  at  our  high  school. 
What  a  fine  occasion  this  is  and  has  been 
down  through  the  years.  And  what  a  sight 
to  look  over  the  assembly  of  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  boys  and  girls  from  the  country, 
who,  as  members,  comprise  the  many  4-H 
clubs  of  our  country.  When  you  look  at  all 
these  youngsters  you  get  an  idea  of  the  size 
of  this  movement  in  our  midst. 

These  boys  and  girls  of  the  country  try 
to  personify  certain  beliefs  and  principles. 
At  this  time,  during  national  4-H  Week, 
they  are  stressing  that  "Head,  Heart,  Hands, 
and  Health"  together  are  the  creative  forces 
that  develop  love  for  fellowmen.  encourage 
leadership,  and  teach  responsibility  while 
molding  character.  Those  are  high  principles 
and  we  believe  we  need  a  lot  of  them  in  our 
time,  even  more,  if  we  are  at  all  conscious  of 
certain  conditions  in  our  country. 

The  crowd  of  farm  youth  at  the  banquet  is 
still  very  large.  But  we  imagine  that  what 
has  happened  in  the  country  as  far  as  agri- 
culture is  concerned  could  have  some  effect 
on  the  number  of  youths  in  various  clubs, 
unless  there  are  more  clubs  and  more  mem- 
bers recruited. 

One  hears  at  times  of  urban  youth  In  the 
movement.  As  to  this,  one  would  prefer 
country  youth  exclusively  as  they  do  have 
everything  in  common.  Blending  often  leads 
to  complications  and  a  basic  identity  may 
be  lost  that  has  great  value,  something  like 
the  thought  Incorporated  In  the  saying, 
"this  is  our  very  own." 

Our  constant  regret,  however,  is  any  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  farm  boys  and  girls 
who  may  be  left  if  the  trend  continues  for 
less  and  less  family  farms,  for  such  are  the 
backbone  of  the  4-H  movement.  Not  that  it 
can't  exist  with  less,  bu:  there  is  always 
something  intrinsic  in  larger  numbers  all 
interested  in  the  same  goals  and  purposes. 
If  the  cities  are  to  grow,  why  think  In 
terms  of  the  countryside  growing  less?  Also, 


It  seems  to  us,  that  some  of  the  finest  of 
human  traits  and  qualities  have  come  from 
the  countryside,  from  rural  America. 

Perhaps  what  good  things  are  found  in 
the  present  interurbla  may  be  traced  to  the 
kind  of  rural  area  folks  who  went  to  those 
big  cities  in  the  yesterdays  and  laid  some 
worthy  foundations.  Por  It  goes  without 
saying  and  backed  by  facts  that  in  practical- 
ly all  areas  of  the  things  desirable,  the 
percentages  In  rural  America  are  the  high- 
est. And  m  reverse,  the  percentage  of  the 
things  undesirable  are  the  lowest  in  rural 
America. 

So  one  would  say.  "Let  us  still  strive  to 
retain  our  family  farms,  retain  our  farm 
youth  on  the  land  and  to  achieve  these 
things,  still  strive  for  an  economy  which  will 
attain  both  of  these." 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT  NIXON 
FROM  DUMTTRU  DANIELOPOL 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including 
an  open  letter  to  President  Nlxon  from 
Dumitru  Danielopol,  who  is  a  special  cor- 
respondent for  the  Copley  Press.  The 
following  letter  appeared  in  the  Joliet 
Herald-News,  Joliet,  111.  on  October  14, 
1969: 

(Prom  the  Joliet  Herald-News,  Oct.  14,  1969] 
DnMrrRU  Danielopol:   To  Our  President 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C., 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Don't  feel  lonesome 
on  Wednesday — Vietnam  Moratorium  day — 
when  anti-war  demonstrators  attack  you  and 
try  to  force  you  to  do  something  you  know 
is  wrong. 

There  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
here  in  the  United  States  and  around  the 
world  who  know  that  you  are  right.  They 
know  that  freedom  Is  indivisible,  that  it  can- 
not accommodate  tyranny  in  one  corner  of 
the  world  and  survive  in  another. 

People  like  myself  whose  birthplaces  are 
now  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are  whole- 
heartedly with  you.  We  have  learned  about 
communism  at  first  hand.  Poles.  Czechs.  Hun- 
garians. Bulgarians,  Albanians,  Romanians. 
Lithuanians,  Latvians,  Estonians,  Yugoslavs. 
Ukranians,  Cubans.  Chinese,  Jews,  Chris- 
tians, Mohammedans — no  matter  what  color, 
race  or  creed — we  have  suffered  indiscrimi- 
nately at  the  hands  of  the  Communists.  We 
know  their  ruthlessness  and  their  perfidy. 

The  tens  of  millions  who  have  taken  refuge 

from  communism  in  free  lands  stand  by  you. 

We  don't  want  to  see  what  happened  to 

us  happen  to  the  people  of  Vietnam,  if  it 

can  be  prevented. 

And  you  know,  and  we  know,  that  it  can 
be  prevented. 

The  great  majority  of  native-born  Ameri- 
cans back  you,  too,  Mr.  President,  especially 
those  sent  overseas  to  fight  the  Nazis  and 
the  Fascists  because  governments  In  d<"mo- 
cratic  countries  In  Europe  in  the  1930s  failed 
to  understand  totalitarianism  and  failed  to 
do  what  America  is  doing  right  now — stop- 
ping aggression  while  there  is  still  time. 

Every  major  national  veterans  organiza- 
tion In  this  country  is  on  record  in  support 
of  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

No  one  wants  to  prevent  free  discussion, 

free  opinion  and  even  dissent — but  on   the 

condition  that  our  rights  are  respected,  too. 

It  seems  incredible  that  so  many  people  in 

high  places  advocate  appeasement  and  the 
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abandonment  of  a  country  fighting  for  Its 
inalienable  right  to  self  determination. 

Never  in  history  have  the  alms  of  the 
Communists  coincided  with  those  of  free 
people.  Never  have  they  voiced  any  policies 
that  did  not  try  to  destroy  freedom  some- 
where In  the  world.  Yet  today  they  seem  to 
have  so  many  articulate  allies. 

We  know,  Mr.  President,  that  should  the 
Americans  abandon  Vietnam — as  the  dis- 
senters insist — America  will  cease  to  be  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world. 

There  are  times  In  the  history  of  great 
countries  and  of  great  men  when  they  have 
to  stand  up — even  if  alone — for  what  is 
right. 

I  witnessed  some  of  those  moments  In  the 
House  of  Commons  when  Winston  Churchill 
tore  his  government  and  his  party  to  shreds 
for  the  shameful  Munich  agreement  of  1938. 
He  was  powerless,  but  he  knew  he  was  right. 

FYom  London.  I  heard  Col.  Charles  de 
Gaulle,  an  unknown,  call  on  his  fellow 
Frenchmen,  who  had  been  shamefully  de- 
feated, to  rally  against  overwhelming  odds 
in  the  summer  of  1940.  He,  too,  was  power- 
less, but  he  knew  he  was  right. 

Mr.  President,  you  are  in  a  much  more 
favorable  position  than  those  leaders.  You 
have  the  power,  you  have  the  time,  for  you 
are  our  President  and  our  Commander  In 
Chief,  and  you  have  an  arsenal  that  can 
bring  an  honorable  conclusion  in  Vietnam. 

And,  Mr.  President,  you  have  us  on  our 
side.  We  don't  march  or  demonstrate,  but 
that  doesn't  mean  we  aren't  ready  to  help 
you. 

Sincerely, 

Dumitru  Danielopol. 

Washington,  D.C. 


ZAMBIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY- 
OCTOBER  24,  1969 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Zambia 
is  one  of  the  new  sovereign  states  in 
southern  Africa.  With  an  area  of  about 
290,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
about  4,000,000,  it  is  a  land-locked  coun- 
try, boimded  on  the  east  by  Tanzania,  on 
the  southeast  by  Mozambique,  on  the 
south  by  Rhodesia,  and  on  the  west  by 
Angola.  It  is  a  high  plateau  country,  rich 
in  valuable  minerals,  though  85  percent 
of  the  people  earn  their  living  by  agri- 
cultural occupation. 

The  country  became  a  British  protec- 
torate in  the  1890's,  and  later  was  known 
as  Northern  Rhodesia.  In  1924  a  legisla- 
tive council  was  instituted,  and  since 
1945  this  council  was  dominated  by  na- 
tive representatives.  Gradually  they 
pressed  for  national  independence,  and 
attained  their  goal  on  October  24,  1964. 
The  new  state  is  the  Republic  of  Zambia. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth, and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  for  more  than  4  years. 
Zambia  possesses  one  of  the  largest 
known  copper  mine  deposits,  which  is  a 
great  boon  to  its  economy.  Its  agricul- 
tural products  are  peanuts,  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, and  grain. 

On  the  fifth  anniversary  of  Zambia's 
Independence  Day  we  wish  peace  and 
prosperity  to  the  people  of  Zambia. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HORTON  OFFERS  COMPREHENSIVE 
TRANSPORTATION   PLAN 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

op    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  honking 
horns,  cars  darting  in  and  out  of  lanes, 
massive  traCQc  jams,  have  become  the 
normal  routine  of  everyday  commuting. 

We  have  turned  our  highways  leading 
to  airports  and  railroad  and  ports  into 
giant  parking  lots.  Or  we  have  gone  the 
other  direction,  and  built  airports  in  the 
midst  of  nowhere,  highways  that  do  not 
connect  with  rail  terminals,  bridges  that 
do  not  relate  to  roads,  and  the  list  goes 
on. 

In  the  next  6  years  there  will  be  30 
million  more  people,  20  million  more  au- 
tomobiles, and  four  times  the  trafiBc  at 
airports.  We  have  spent  millions  to  cre- 
ate mazes  leading  to  nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ansv/er  is  not  another 
railroad,  another  airport,  another  high- 
way. The  answer  is  to  coordinate  our  ex- 
isting facilities — patch  up  the  quilt. 

In  my  own  area  the  Rochester-Gene- 
see Regional  Transportation  Authority 
has  been  created  to  coordinate  transpor- 
tation plans  for  the  Greater  Rochester. 
N.Y.,  community.  This  includes  a  major 
metropolitan  center,  suburbs,  small  vil- 
lages and  rural  towns. 

Today,  I  am  cosponsoring  legislation 
originally  offered  by  my  able  colleague, 
Hon.  Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr.,  of  Con- 
necticut, which  will  help  alleviate  this 
growing  transportation  jam.  It  will  en- 
courage coordinated  planning  on  an  in- 
terstate. State,  and  local  level. 

This  bill,  called  the  Federal  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1969  provides  that  no  Fed- 
eral money  can  be  spent  for  any  trans- 
portation project  unless  it  is  clearly 
shown  to  be  part  of  an  overall  transpor- 
tation plan  for  the  State. 

In  addition,  it  sets  up  a  transporta- 
tion trust  fund  made  up  of  all  Federal 
money  earmarked  for  transportation  fa- 
cilities. This  money  will  be  allocated 
to  the  States  in  a  ratio  based  on  20  per- 
cent land  area,  40  percent  total  popula- 
tion, and  40  percent  large  population 
centers. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  will 
be  responsible  for  administering  this  act 
through  the  new  Office  of  Planning  and 
Coordination  to  be  established  in  the  De- 
partment. 

The  key  to  unsnarling  traffic  in  the 
next  20  years  is  service.  It  must  be  ade- 
quate, coordinated,  and  useful.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  biggest  mistake  would  be 
to  aimlessly  spend  millions  on  prolif- 
erating our  disordered  system. 

The  Federal  Transportation  Act  will, 
I  believe,  create  a  turning  point  in  our 
meandering.  It  will  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  orderly  financing  and  co- 
ordinate thousands  of  rambling  trans- 
portation systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  the  alternatives,  and  to  fully 
support  this  measure. 
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RAIL  PLAN  ASKS  2>i-HOUR  RUN, 
BOSTON  TO  NEW  YORK 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Bos- 
ton Globe,  written  by  Globe  staff  member 
A.  S.  Plotkin,  one  of  the  Nation's  top  ex- 
perts on  the  problems  of  railroad  trans- 
portation. 

This  column  reveals  the  results  of  a 
consultants'  report  by  the  New  England 
Regional  Commission  indicating  that  it 
is  possible  to  provide  railroad  passenger 
service  to  and  from  Boston  and  New 
York  on  a  scheduled  2*2 -hour  run. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
should  take  a  good  hard  look  at  this 
report. 

The  entire  Northeast  corridor  needs 
railroad  beds. 

Faster  passenger  and  freight  service  is 
needed. 

The  news  article  follows : 
Rail   Plan   Ask   2' 2 -Hour  Run,   Boston   to 
New  York 

(By  A.  S.  Plotkin) 

A  consultants'  report  claiming  that  a'j- 
hour  Boston-New  York  rail  service  is  needed 
and  feasible  was  released  yesterday  by  the 
New  England  Regional  Commission. 

A  key  element  in  the  $600  million  proposal 
would  be  the  laying  of  90  miles  of  straight 
new  track  between  Providence  and  New  Ha- 
ven. This  would  cut  out  much  if  the  curvy 
Shore  Line  route  now  used,  it  was  contended, 
and  new  electrically-powered  trains  could 
use  their  i>otentlal  speed  of  160  m.p.h. 

The  basic  report  was  completed  earlier 
this  year  and  was  described  in  an  exclusive 
Boston  Globe  story  June  15.  The  commission. 
a  state-Federal  agency.  Is  responsible  for 
planning  and  carrying  out  economic  and  so- 
cial development  in  the  region. 

A  spokesman  denied  release  of  the  report 
was  delayed  until  now  because  Gov.  John 
Dempsey  of  Connecticut  was  unhappy  with 
the  proposal. 

Penn  Central  now  runs  eight  conventional 
slow  trains  daily  between  the  two  cities.  It 
also  operates  one  daily  round  trip  with  the 
jet-powered  Turbotraln.  under  contract  with 
the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Transportation. 

This  small  experimental  train,  a  product 
of  United  Aircraft,  takes  three  hours,  39  min- 
vites.  There  is  no  prospect  soon  of  appreciably 
faster — or  more — trips  with  two  available 
Turbotrains  even  if  grade  crossings  on  the 
Shore  Line  route  are  made  safer. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  Systems  An-il- 
ysis  and  Research  Corp.  of  Cambridge  and 
Thomas  K.  Dyer  Inc.  of  Lexington 

The  consultants  claim  that  by  heading 
west  out  of  Providence,  and  via  WiUimantlc. 
Ct..  about  20  miles  can  be  saved  over  the 
Shore  Line  route.  It  is  mostly  open,  unpopu- 
lated country. 

They  say  the  Improved  line  would  draw 
many  riders,  and  save  billions  otherwise 
needed  for  new  roads  and  airports,  reduce 
air  ix>llution  and  stimulate  economic  devel- 
opment. 

Financing,  it  Is  contended  should  be 
mostly  from  Federal  sources,  possibly  includ- 
ing a  new  public-private  venture  like 
COMSAT,  the  satellite  agency. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"America  cannot  be  permitted  to  perpetu- 
ally i>er8xiade  Ita  citizen*  to  InatlU  In  their 
sons  a  sense  of  patriotism,  loyalty  and  a  de- 
termination to  defend  the  oppressed,  and 
then,  after  the  sons  have  died,  suddenly 
change  her  mind  and  yield  to  those  who 
killed  him." 


DEAD  SON.  FATHER 
PROTESTERS 


EDWARD  HUBERT 


OF    LOUISIANA 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaif.  October  28.  1969 


Mr.  HEBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  How- 
ard C.  Harrison,  who  resides  in  my 
eongreSSIonal  Idistrict  in  New  Orleans, 
has  called  to  my  attention  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Times-Picayune 


of  October  17 
It  concerns 


1969. 
a  father's  remarks  about 


his  son  who  didd  in  Vietnam.  After  read- 
ing the  article.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Harrison 
that  all  should  read  what  this  patriotic 
American  had  to  say. 

I  insert  the  iirticle  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Speak  Not  for  pEAD  Son,  Father  Tells  Pro- 
testers— "LE-qTKEM  Remember  He  Dro  Not 
Surrender' 
Las  Vegas,  Ntt. — "When  they  read  my  son's 
name   to   advocite  peace   at  any  price — the 
price  being  defiat.  let  them  remember  that 
he  whose  name  they  read  did  not  surrender," 
wrote  an  anguii  hed  Malcolm  Thompson. 
"When  they  lead  the  name  of  Gregory  M. 
them   realize   that   they   are 
the  world   the  truth  of  the 


Thompson,  let 
proving  before 
oft-repeatea    Communist    claim    that    many 


jld  Army  PPC 
Vietnam  May  1 


become  soft,  decadent  and 
determined  force  which  op- 


Americans  have 
yielding  to  any 
poses  them 

"When  those  hypocrites  read  the  list  of 
dead  who  defenied  South  Vietnam,  let  them 
know  that  the;  have  reached  the  ultimate 
low  in  the  wor  Id  record  of  human  Infamy. 
In  that  they  wi:  lingly  and  cxinningly  utter  a 
dead  man's  nan  e  to  achieve  the  defeat  of  the 
cause  for  which  he  died. 

Thompson's  ssn.  Gregory,  was  an  18-year- 
|who  was  killed  In  combat  in 
1969.  The  father's  words,  in 
a  letter  sent  tde  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal 
the  day  after  N  oratorium  Day.  mirrored  the 
other  side  of  A^nerlca's  continuing  Vietnam 
debate. 

It  is  the  on4s  who  saw  his  body  returned 
coffin  who  should  be  heard — 
not  the  protest*rs."  Thompson  wrote. 

"These  transj  arent  propagandists  were  not 
there  to  see  mj  son  buried,  nor  do  they  ac- 
company me  on  my  trips  to  lay  flowers  on  his 
grave 

It  IS  we  the  parents  who  said  goodbye  to 
him  when  he  f^ent  away  to  fight — not  the 
p?ace  agitators. 

"It  is  we  tie  parents  who  wrote  long, 
anxious  letteri  to  him  during  his  three 
months  of  aloiost  continuous  combat — not 
the  agitators 

"My  sou  waaj  killed  while  figbtlng  for  bis 
country, 


■WE  CAN  RUN,  BUT  WE  CAN'T  HIDE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP    XLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-HVES 
Tuesday.  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  C.  L, 
Dancey,  editor  of  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star,  Peoria,  111.,  appeared  in  a  debate  on 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam  before  a  col- 
lege audience  at  Bradley  Univei-sity  re- 
cently and  his  editorial  of  October  20, 
1969,  sets  forth  some  interesting  observa- 
tions regarding  the  attitudes  and  the 
mood  of  those  young  people.  I  include 
the  editorial  entitled  "We  Can  Run — But 
We  Can't  Hide,"  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

(Prom  the  Peoria  Journal  Star,  Oct.  20,  1969] 

We  Can  Run — But  We  Can't  Hide 

(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 

I  looked  out  on  1.500  or  2.000  youthful 
faces  at  Bradley  last  week  and  watched  them 
as  they  heard  me  and  others  speak  about  the 
war — in  different  ways. 

I  was  impressed  by  these  young  people.  In 
their  varied  reactions  to  different  appeals 
and  moods,  there  was  something  new. 

They  have  a  real  problem,  smacking  them 
straight  in  the  face,  just  as  they  are  walking 
onto  the  adult  stage. 

And  they  seem  to  sense  that  it  Is  only  the 
first  such  real  problem,  and  that  more  de- 
cisions on  how  to  survive  In  a  contentious 
world  of  many  nations  and  terrible  weapons 
will  face  them  from  this  day  on. 

There  is  more  to  it  than  the  Immediate 
threat  over  their  heads  posed  by  Vietnam  and 
they  seem  to  recognize  this. 

Many  of  them  are  clearly  genuinely  con- 
cerned to  acquire  some  real  understanding  of 
this  problem  and  some  real  preparation  for 
dealing  with  future  ones. 

It's  true  that  many  want  to  believe  Viet- 
nam Is  Just  one  gigantic  American  mistake 
which  we  can  correct  and  then  live  happily 
ever  after.  They  are  relieved  and  enjoy  hear- 
ing that  our  whole  policy  is  and  has  been 
"Rubbish!"  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  change 
it. 

But  it  is  a  different  reaction  than  I've 
seen  in  previous  college  audiences.  It  is  lim- 
ited. There  is  a  sense  that  they  are  feeling, 
now,  something  of  the  reality  into  which  they 
have  been  born. 

Joe  Louis  said  it  about  a  prize  fighter 
many,  many  years  ago. 

He  said:  "He  can  run  but  he  can't  hide!" 

It  seemed  to  me  these  young  people  have 
an  uneasy  feeling,  now.  They  have  a  vague 
awareness  that  this  Is  the  situation  In  which 
America  finds  Itself  In  this  world. 

We  can  run — but  we  can't  hide. 

And  they  are  concerned  to  know  and  un- 
derstand more  about  these  matters — more 
than  just  therapy  and  reassurance. 

I  had  a  feeling  most  of  them  came  for 
something  more  than  what  was  actually 
provided. 

I  think  we  should  have  taken  them,  and 
their  problem,  more  seriously. 

And  I  think  they  sense  and  realize  that 
the  "Rubbish!"  approach  might  Just  as  well 
have  been  "Oskywowow!"  and  "Yea,  Team!" 
That  this  was  the  approach  of  a  pep  rally — 
rather  than  a  responsible  Inquiry. 
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One  of  the  professors  said  that  this  great 
outpouring  of  young  people  to  he«r  what 
was  supposed  to  be  a  responsible  and  seri- 
ous discussion  of  truth,  the  whole  truth,  re- 
vealed that  "At  last,  Bradley  was  something 
more  them  a  basketball  school!" 

The  attitude  of  the  students,  indeed,  sug- 
gested that. 

But  the  language  of  a  political  pep  rally 
Is  not  a  great  step  up  the  ladder,  after  all, 
from  that  of  a  basketball  pep  rally — and  if 
the  role  of  cheerleader  Is  going  to  be  played. 
It  Is  more  seemingly  in  girls  with  short  skirts 
than  In  professors. 

These  young  people  deserve  something 
more  than  two  sets  of  opposing  "absolutes" 
thrown  at  them,  when  they  know  full  well 
that  claims  of  "total  virtue"  and  of  "total 
evil"  are  equally  absurd. 

Clearly,  in  their  faces,  these  "absolute!" 
approaches  are  the  balance  of  truth  and 
understanding  unassisted.  Seeking  knowl- 
edge. Seeking  genuine  understanding,  in- 
stead of  Razzmatazz. 

Because  a  great  truth  remains  that  they 
will  live  with  new  crises  and  new  messes  and 
new  frustrations  from  this  day  forward  and 
they  need  to  t>e  equipped  to  deal  wtlh  them 
as  reaUstlcally  and  shrewdly  as  possible. 

Nor  Is  there  any  simple  magical  Ideologi- 
cal formula  for  It. 

There  is  this  great  trust  they  clearly  sense, 
about  the  U.S.  and  themselves,  which  makes 
answers,  understanding,  and  the  equipment 
for  facing  problems  absolutely  essential:  In 
the  world  of  1969  and  forward. 

We  can  run — but  we  can't  hide. 


HOUSING  BILL  APPROVAL 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press  of 
congressional  duties  in  my  home  district 
this  past  weekend  prevented  me,  regret- 
tably, from  staying  for  the  final  vote 
Thursday  on  the  housing  bill,  though  I 
was  fortunately  able  to  delay  my  depar- 
tiu-e  until  it  was  obvious  that  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  would  receive 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  approval.  How- 
ever, for  the  record,  I  would  like  to  state 
that  had  I  been  able  to  remain  for  the 
final  roUcall  on  passage,  I  would  have 
joined  those  339  colleagues  who  cast  a 
yea  vote  because  I  believe  that  housing 
for  low-  and  middle-income  families  is 
certainly  one  of  the  high-priority  items 
on  our  legislative  calendar. 

With  the  trend  toward  higher  and 
higher  costs  for  the  working  people  of 
this  country  and  the  downward  trend  in 
new  starts,  it  has  become  increasingly 
more  apparent  that  the  Nation  is  facing 
a  housing  crisis  of  growing  magnitude, 
I  have  become  particularly  alarmed  at 
the  continually  rising  costs  and  interest 
rates  which  have  put  decent,  adequate 
housing  virtually  out  of  reach  for  great 
numbers  of  Americans. 

The  units  lost  through  natural  dis- 
asters and  urban  renewal  programs  have 
obviously  added  to  the  housing  shortage 
and  the  pinch  perhaps  is  felt  no  more 
keener  than  in  my  own  33d  California 
District.  The  vacancy  rate  in  San  Bernar- 
dino County  is  the  lowest  in  the  State 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  our 
colleagues  have  districts  no  less  aCfected. 
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The  goal  of  H.R.  13827  is  not  only  more 
homes  but  a  suitable,  safe,  and  sanitary 
home  with  a  livable  environment  for 
every  American  family  and  it  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  we  can  now  proceed  with- 
out delay  toward  achieving  the  necessary 
objective  of  20  million  new  housing  units 
in  the  next  10  years. 


THE  MAINE  TIMES 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  October  28,  1969 
Mr  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  might 
seem  surprising  that  Time  magazine 
would  devote  several  columns  of  atten- 
tion to  a  weekly  newspaper  in  my  State, 
the  Maine  Times,  which  has  a  sub- 
scriber list  which,  while  growing,  is  still 
less  than  10,000  and  an  estimated  reader- 
ship of  less  than  50,000.  It  might  seem 
even  more  surprising  that  this  article 
would  appear  in  Time's  envirorunent  sec- 
tion, rather  than  the  press  section.  But 
to  those  who  have  come  to  appreciate 
what  the  Maine  Times  is  really  all  about, 
it  is  not  surprising  at  all.  This  recogni- 
tion is  but  one  of  the  many  tributes 
which  the  Maine  Times  is  receiving  after 
its  initial  year  of  publication. 

The  Maine  Times  is  already  a  success 
as  a  newspaper,  or  "magapaper,"  as  it 
calls  itself.  Its  readership  includes  not 
only  the  more  influential  and  concerned 
citizens  of  Maine,  but  many  persons  who 
will  some  day  move  to  our  State,  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  unique  natural  beauty 
which  is  Maine's  most  precious  com- 
modity. But  the  Maine  Times  goes  be- 
yond success  as  a  publication;  it  is  a  tri- 
umph for  our  State,  for  its  people,  and 
ultimately  for  all  of  us. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  October  31,  1969. 
edition  of  Time: 

resources  :  Trying  To  Save  Maine 
Not  long  ago,  industrial  developers  asked 
the  236  voters  of  Trenton,  Maine,  to  approve 
the  construction  of  an  aluminum  refinery 
and  a  nuclear  power  plant  on  the  pristine 
shores  of  Union  River  Bay.  A  yes  vote  might 
have  been  expected.  After  all,  countless  U.S. 
towns  beg  for  new  industry  to  pay  taxes  and 
provide  jobs.  But  the  Trenton  vote  was  a 
resounding  no.  A  key  factor  was  the  Maine 
Times,  a  plucky  weekly  newspaper  that 
lambasted  the  developers  and  explained  pre- 
cisely how  their  plans  could  pollute  Trenton's 
air,  land  and  water. 

One  year  old  this  month,  the  Times  is  a 
unique  statewide  paper  that  tirelessly  har- 
asses would-be  wreckers  of  Maine's  environ- 
ment. Tlie  attack  is  mounted  by  two  Yale 
graduates.  Editor  John  N.  Cole,  46,  and  Pub- 
lisher Peter  W.  Cox.  32.  who  raised  $100,000 
to  pay  for  offset  printing,  two  full-time  re- 
porters and  a  rented  building  In  the  hamlet 
of  Topsham.  Cole  quit  an  incipient  gray- 
flannel  career  in  Manhattan  to  become  a 
commercial  fisherman,  later  edited  several 
Maine  newspapers.  Cox  Is  the  son  of  Oscar 
Cox,  a  noted  international  lawyer.  By  no 
means  opposed  to  all  Industry,  they  have 
warmly  praised  a  few  lumber  and  paper  com- 
panies for  enlightened  use  of  Maine  land. 
What  they  do  oppose  is  destruction  of  the 
unspoiled  Maine  coast  by  high-risk  industries 
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like  oil  and  aluminum.  As  Editor  Cole  puts 
It:  'There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  little  rape." 
protests  and  payofts 
With  punchy  headlines  and  a  tabloid  for- 
mat, the  paper  unflagglngly  alerts  Its  10,000 
readers  to  each  week's  environmental  toll — 
an  oil  spill  off  Casco  Bay,  a  fish  kill  at  Mys- 
tery Lake,  a  historic  barn  razed  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine.  Much  vitriol  Is  aimed  at  the 
paper  industry,  a  major  source  of  water  pol- 
lution in  the  state.  The  Times  recently  flayed 
a  new  wave  of  fly-by-night  operators  who  re- 
open abandoned  paper  mills  for  "short-term 
profit  and  long-term  pollution." 

Happily,  the  muckraking  pays  off.  Largely 
because  of  the  Times,  for  example,  one  of 
those  reopened  mills  closed  last  week.  One 
article  detailed  how  paper  mills  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  took  the  smell  out  of  making 
brown  paper,  with  the  implication  that 
Maine's  mills  should  do  the  same.  Another 
story  started  a  cleanup  of  the  Saco  River  by 
pinpointing  39  specific  sources  of  pollution 
along  Its  125-mile  length.  In  recent  weeks, 
the  paper  single-handedly  fought  to  ban 
snowmobiles  from  the  virgin  wilderness  of 
Baxter  State  Park — successfully. 
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Maine  is  the  last  state  on  the  upper  East- 
ern seaboard  that  has  not  heen  industrial- 
ized. Now  Its  vast  forests  and  ore  deposits 
make  It  a  tempting  target  for  mindless  ex- 
ploitation. As  Cole  tells  It.  even  the  Mafia 
has  joined  various  land  grabs  in  Maine. 

The  big  worry  Is  the  oil  Industry.  Maine 
still  has  no  laws  regulating  oil  spills,  off- 
shore drilling  and  the  like.  Yet  oilmen  are 
now  surveying  the  state's  harbors,  the  only 
ports  in  the  East  deep  enough  to  berth  the 
Industry's  ever  larger  supertankers.  The  key 
trouble  spot  is  Machiasport.  where  three  com- 
panies plan  major  refineries  despite  thick 
fogs  and  tricky  currents  that  pose  serious 
risks  of  tankers  mishaps  and  oil  spillage. 
Devoid  of  controls,  says  Cole,  "the  state  is 
standing  stark  naked  to  the  oilmen." 

Nonetheless.  Cole  has  "no  doubt"  that  the 
oil  industry  will  gain  entree  to  Maine's  ports. 
But  he  and  others  are  fighting  hard  for  legal 
safeguards.  And  despite  the  pressures,  he  is 
optimistic.  "Maine  Is  still  relatively  clean." 
he  says.  "If  enough  people  are  concerned 
about  the  state,  we  can  do  something  with 
it."  By  rousing  such  concern,  the  Times  may 
ease  the  pain  In  Maine. 
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To  the  Communists — here.  In  Hanoi  and 
in  Cviba — "peace  "  translates  Into  victory  for 
them,  and  still  more  aggression. 

The  Communist  brand  of  peace  simply 
means  subjugating  to  their  will  anyone  and 
everyone  who  stands  in  their  way. 

The  late  Syngman  Rhee  of  South  Korea 
described  peace,  Communist  style,  in  these 
words:  "If  survival  alone  Is  your  idea  of 
peace,  you  have  no  problem.  Just  surrender. 
The  Communists  do  not  kill  their  slaves." 

This  is  the  consequence  of  the  instant, 
transitory  peace  advocated  by  the  Morato- 
rium Day  leaders  yesterday. 

And  if  people  listened  closely  to  the  Mora- 
torium Day  dialogue  they  could  also  have 
heard  some  of  the  consequences  of  such 
capitulation  by  the  United  States. 

The  unreasoned  retreat  would  Inevitably 
mean  more  crosses,  row  upon  row.  with  an 
American  under  each. 

It  would  mean  abandonment  of  16  million 
South  Vietnamese  to  the  savagery  of  a  vicious 
aggressor. 

It  would  prolong  the  worldwide  confron- 
tat.on  between  Communists  and  free  men. 
assuring  future  wars  and  bloodshed. 

It  would  mean  a  worldwide  realignment 
of  alliances  that  would  presage  the  decline 
of  the  United  States  of  America  from  Its 
world  eminence. 

It  would  mean  that  the  affairs  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Unted  States  itself  would  be 
influenced  more  and  more  by  whoever  could 
mobilize  'he  largest  mob. 

But  overshadowing  all  of  these  sober  re- 
flections, it  was  evident  yesterday  from  the 
reaction  of  the  u,sually  silent  majority  in 
the  United  States  that  the  mood  of  the  na- 
tion is  for  a  genuine  peace. 

The  quiet  Americans  were  saying  that 
they  want  a  genuine  peace  in  the  world — 
one  that  assures  man  personal  security,  the 
right  to  aspire  and  an  equal  opportunity  to 
rep.ch  his  aspirations. 

Unless  this  kind  of  peace  is  our  object  in 
Southeast  Asia,  even  the  simple  absence  of 
war  will  become  only  a  dream. 


A  PRIEST  SHOULD  GO  TO  THE 
BEACH  EVERY  NOW  AND  THEN 


MEANING  OF  PEACE  IS  THE  ISSUE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

I  From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Oct.   16.  1969] 

MORATORIUM    Shows    Confusion:    Meaning 

OF  Peace  Is  the  Issue 

Several  important  truths  were  underscored 
yesterday  as  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  dramatized  our  involvement  In 
the  Vietnam  War. 

One  Is  that  all  responsible  Americans  are 
for  "peace"  whatever  their  political  persua- 
sions. 

But  another  Is  that  it  is  impossible  to  use 
the  word  'peace"  today  and  be  fully  under- 
stood. 

To  the  Idealists  and  the  naive  peace  Is 
simply  "non-war." 

They  cry,  "Get  out  of  Vietnam  this  in- 
stant and  everything  will  be  miraculously 
peaceful  forever,"  falling  to  realize  that 
weakness  cannot  beget  tranquility. 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1969 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
been  acquainted  with  Msgr.  Joseph 
Skillin.  vice  chancellor  and  secretary  of 
the  Diocese  of  Oakland.  Calif.,  and  have 
been  one  of  his  most  ardent  admirers. 
He  is  a  rare  man.  He  is  truly  a  man  of 
gi-eat  faith  and  compassion. 

I   am   so   impressed   with   Monsignor 
SkiUin's  dissertation  on  "A  Priest  Should 
Go  to  the  Beach  Every  Now  and  Then.' 
that  I  should  like  to  incorporate  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record  so  that  it  may  be 
shared  by  all.  It  follows: 
A   PRIEST   Should  Go  to  the  Beach   Evert 
Now  and  Then 
(By  Msgr.  Joseph  Sklllin) 
Feel  the  wind  play  on  your  face. 
The  sun  tightens  your  .skin  to  a  tanner  tough. 
The  salt  leaps  out  of  the  sea  to  season  your 

lips. 
Watch  the  water  move  a  million  grains  of 

sand: 
watch    the   sand   swallow    a    million   frothy 

bubbles  of  the  sea. 
Know   that   the   rock   is   slowly   molded   by 
powerful  salt  chisels. 
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Tet  the  Jutting  r^k  demands  the  onrushlng 

wave  to  ste^  aside. 
And  all  the  whll«  the  sun,  or  the  fog,  or  ttie 

stars  ' 

paint  the  entire  ^ene  a  rotating  collage  ot 

color.  I 

Tet  It  Is  always  tjie  same  place — 
A  place  of  life 
And  death 
And  turmoil 
And  exchange. 
But  these  are  the  very  things  that  make  that 

beach  a  vision  of  Power  and  Glory. 
To  be  aloof,  unnilated,  untouched 
Unchanged,  or  un  changing 
Is  to  be  dead. 
Pray  for  the  beacljboys 
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HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  National  Audubon  Society  has  filed 
with  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
(FAA)  a  formal  memo  of  opposition  to  opera- 
tion of  the  training  airport  and  la  having  an 
Informal  hearing  with  FAA  officials  this  week 
in  Miami. 

postponement  urged 

On  Oct.  17,  four  United  States  senators 
urged  Secretary  Volpe  to  order  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  Nov.  15  date  for  commencement 
of  training  operations  at  the  single-runway 
airport  Just  completed. 

"It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  this  time- 
table will  leave  room  for  adequate  consid- 
eration and  adoption  of  the  necessary  plans 
to  protect  the  park"  the  senators  said  in  a 
letter.  Signing  the  letter  were  Sens.  Clifford 
P.  Case  (R)  of  New  Jersey.  Philip  A.  Hart 
(D)  of  Michigan,  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D)  of 
Washington,  and  Gay  lord  Nelson  (D)  of  Wis- 
consin. 

But  officials  of  the  FAA,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  have  not 
had  a  mandate  from  Secretary  Volpe  to  con- 
sider environmental  hazards  before  begln- 
mng  operations.  The  FAA  already  has  pub- 
lished the  required  notice  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister setting  aside  airspace  within  an  8.5- 
mlle  radius  of  the  training  airport. 

The  recently  released  "Leopold"  report  of 
the  Interior  Department  recommended  con- 
sideration of  environmental  factors  such  as 
air  pollution  from  engine  exhausts,  exces- 
sive noise  levels,  and  the  hazard  of  having 
planes  strike  birds  in  flight. 

The  report,  which  said  that  the  proposed 
international  Jetport  and  Its  attendant  facili- 
ties would  destroy  the  national  park,  was 
prepared  by  an  Interior  Department  team 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Luna  B.  Leopold 
of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

Interior  Department  officials  In  Washing- 
ton are  considering  environmental  safe- 
guards such  as  a  5,000-food  minimum  flight 
level  over  the  National  Park,  no  use  of  hard 
pesticides  in  certain  areas,  and  no  burning 
of  solid  rubbish  on  the  training  airport  site. 

But  neither  Interior  nor  Transportation 
has  taken  the  Initiative  in  calling  a  task- 
force  meeting  to  work  on  environmental 
safeguards. 

At  the  Sept.  10  press  conference.  Secretary 
Volpe  said  that  he  and  Secretary  Hickel  and 
Governor  Kirk  agreed  that  a  training  airport 
can  "with  proper  safeguards  and  effort,  be 
utilized  without  having  an  adverse  environ- 
mental Impact  on  the  ecology  of  the  Ever- 
glades." The  Joint  task  force  was  being  In- 
structed to  make  positive  recommendations 
as  to  how  the  park  could  be  protected,  he 
added. 

jetport  linked 

The  new  threat,  even  closer  to  the  park.  Is 
directly  connected  with  the  proposed  Jet- 
port. A  land  developer  has  filed  a  petition 
for  a  drainage  district  of  33,000  acres  in  a 
Monroe  County  watershed  area  which 
serves  the  headwaters  for  a  large  section  of 
the  park.  The  district  would  actually  Include 
several  parcels  of  private  land  within  park 
boundaries. 

A  spokesman  for  the  developers  says  the 
immediate  purpose  of  putting  in  a  canal 
system  for  drainage  would  be  for  agricul- 
ture. "Eventually  this  land  can  be  developed 
In  relation  to  the  Jetport."  the  spokesman 
told  a  Miami  newspaperman. 

A  hearing  on  the  drainage-district  applica- 
tion will  be  held  Nov.  17  in  Key  West.  The 
National  Park  Service  is  expected  to  oppose 
granting  the  application  because  of  hazards 
to  the  park.  The  National  Audubon  Society 
also  will  oppose  the  application,  says  Joe  B. 
Browder,  Southeastern  representative  of  the 
society. 

DKAINACE    FORESEEN 

Says  Mr.  Browder.  "The  proposal  to  drain 
land  between  the  park  and  the  Jetport  ought 
to  be  proof  enough  for  anyone.  Including 
Secretaries  Hickel  and  Volpe,  that  develop- 
ment of  even  the  training  facility  will  result 
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in  the  drainage  of  Big  Cypress  Swamp  and 
that  part  of  the  national  park  that  depends 
on  it  for  water. 

"Leaving  the  Dade  County  Port  Authority 
with  a  right  to  develop  any  facility  is  going 
to  continue  to  generate  constructive  com- 
mercial development,"  Mr.  Browder  adds. 

Both  the  Leopold  report  and  a  special  re- 
port on  the  Everglades  by  a  panel  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering  have  advo- 
cated that  protections  be  found  to  prevent 
development  of  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp, 
even  if  the  International  Jetport  is  moved 
from  its  present  site. 

The  study  by  the  academies  suggested  that 
a  natural-water  conservation  district  be 
formed  for  the  entire  Big  Cypress  Swamp 
area.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  Is 
known  to  be  planning  a  large-scale  study  of 
the  area,  aimed  at  finding  ways  of  protecting 
the  water  supply  for  the  park. 

Florida  sources  also  report  no  progress  on 
the  proposal  by  Governor  Kirk  to  find  an 
alternate  site  for  the  Jetport.  Officials  say 
that  no  alternate  sites  have  been  referred 
for  consideration  either  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  or  to  the  Interior 
Department. 


DREAMING.  WISHFUL  THINKING 
ARE  NOT  GOING  TO  END  THIS 
WAR 


October  28,  1969 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28.  1969 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
a  niunber  of  years  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  read  the  material  of  Gould  Lin- 
coln, a  respected  elder  statesman  of  the 
Fourth  Estate. 

In  the  Saturday,  October  25,  issue  of 
the  Washington  Star,  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
some  very  sage  advice: 

It's  time  we  who  talk  of  dreams  wake  up 
and  come  down  to  earth,  realize  we  have 
a  war  on  our  hands  and  the  duty  we  owe 
to  the  American  people  and  the  country — 
and  to  the  people  who  are  seeking  to  be  free 
and  looking  to  us  for  help.  Dreaming  and 
wishful  thinking  are  not  going  to  end  this 
war  or  solve  the  many  problems  which  con- 
front us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  following 
column  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  my  colleagues: 
I  Had  a  Dream — Mostly  PoLmcAL 
(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

In  this  day  of  division  in  the  Republican 
party  and  among  the  Democrats,  of  division 
over  the  Vietnam  war.  of  division  between 
white  and  black,  and  among  the  whites  and 
blacks,  it  is  forgotten  that  divisions  have 
run  always  deep  during  time  of  war.  They 
have  arisen,  indeed,  in  every  war.  beginning 
with  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  down  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  And  America  and  its  people 
have  always  survived.  It  undoubtedly  will 
survive  again. 

In  every  war  we  have  had  peaceniks.  We 
had  the  Tories  during  our  fight  for  freedom 
from  Britain.  We  had  our  peaceniks  during 
the  Civil  War  which  freed  the  Blacks.  We 
had  huge  numbers  of  peaceniks  before  we 
entered  the  first  World  War— with  people  of 
German  extraction,  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat alike,  leading  the  way.  Before  World  War 
2  the  Isolationists — peaceniks  to  the  end — 
divided  party  and  country. 

For  example  as  late  as  Aug.  7,  1941,  a  bill 
to  extend  the  military  draft  survived  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  single  vote  and 
it  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  44  to  28. 
Here  too  the  division  was  largely  along  po- 


litical party  lines  though  the  parties  had 
their  own  divisions,  as  they  do  today  over 
the  Vietnam  war.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
Democrat  in  the  White  House. 

Today  there  is  a  Republican.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  draft  in  the  Senate  were  14 
Democrats,  13  Republicans  and  1  Independ- 
ent. In  the  House  the  vote  for  passage  of  the 
draft  bill  was  203  to  202.  Think  of  that,  at 
a  time  only  months  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  House  rollcall  showed  182  Democrats 
voting  for  the  draft.  Joined  by  only  21  Re- 
publicans, under  the  leadership  of  James  W. 
Wadsworth  of  New  York,  who  was  given 
credit  for  Influencing  some  Democrats  to  line 
up  for  the  bill,  too.  Voting  against  the  draft 
were  65  Democrats  and  133  Republicans. 

The  war  In  Korea,  waged  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  the  people  of  South  Korea  and 
sanctioned  by  the  United  Nations,  was  bitter- 
ly denounced  later  as  "Truman's  War,"  Just 
as  the  peaceniks  today  denounce  the  Vietnam 
war  as  "Johnson's  war"  and  more  recently  as 
"Nixon's  war."  And  by  the  same  caliber  of 
peaceniks. 

During  all  those  wars,  for  the  freedom  of 
people  attacked  by  totalitarian  powers,  men 
of  Importance  "had  a  dream"— Wilson,  who 
fought  World  War  I  and  Henry  Ford  who 
opposed  it  and  Roosevelt  who  got  us  into 
World  War  2. 

"I  have  a  dream"  has  been  the  cry  of  men 
seeking  peace  and  unity  in  this  country.  I 
had  a  dream,  so  vivid  as  to  appear  fact.  I 
dreamed  that  in  this  day  of  Democrat  against 
Democrat  and  Republican  against  Repub- 
lican and  white  against  black  and  vice  versa, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  had  offered  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  President  to  unite  the 
battle-torn  Democratic  party. 

Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  had  come  forward 
as  a  candidate  for  president  on  the  Repub- 
lican parly  ticket  to  unite  the  warring  fac- 
tions of  the  GOP.  Each  also  looked  forward 
to  uniting  the  American  people,  black  and 
white.  Roosevelt  who  got  this  country  into 
a  great  war,  and  Eisenhower  who  fought  that 
war  to  victory. 

So  certain  was  I  that  my  dream  was  reality 
and  so  certain  was  I  that  each  man  could 
unite  his  party  and  lead  it,  I  was  preparing  to 
write  the  story. 
Then  I  woke  up. 

And  it's  time  that  others  who  talk  of 
dreams  wake  up  too  and  come  down  to  earth, 
realize  that  we  have  a  war  on  our  hands  and 
the  duty  we  owe  to  the  American  people  and 
the  country — and  to  the  people  who  are 
seeking  to  be  free  and  looking  to  us  for  help. 
Dreaming  and  wishful  thinking  are  not  going 
to  end  this  war  or  solve  the  many  problems 
which  confront  us. 

Vice  President  Splro  Agnew  Is  speaking  out 
for  reality,  for  the  cause  of  peace  In  which 
he  believes — as  does  his  superior.  President 
Nixon.  He  Is  denounced  and  criticized  as  a 
name  caller.  He  is  entitled  to  his  day  and  his 
say,  although  the  dreamers  say  "No." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  letter,  written  by  Pvt.  Tim  Jor- 
gensen  presently  serving  in  Vietnam,  is 
in  response  to  the  formation  of  the 
Princeton  Undergraduates  for  a  Stable 
America — USA— by  a  young  constituent 
of  mine,  Harding  Jones  of  Middletown, 
Ohio.  Harding,  who  is  a  sophomore  at 
Princeton  University,  has  received  over- 
whelmingly favorable  response  to  his  or- 
ganization, and  this  letter  is  one  of  the 
most  stirring. 

Private  Jorgensen's  comments  should 
be  read  to  all  those  who  demonstrated 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam.  His  com- 
ments clearly  reveal  the  damaging  effect 
that  such  public  antiwar  criticisms  have 
on  the  morale  of  our  troops  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  follows: 

October  15,  1969. 

To  Harding  Jones:  This  is  to  be  a  short 
note  in  appreciation  of  what  myself  and 
many  G.I.s  here  in  Viet  Nam  feel  is  the  best 
move  by  our  fellow  undergraduates. 

I  personally  commend  you  and  your  experts 
in  forming  the  undergraduates  for  a  stable 
America — 

Viet  Nam  is  a  rare  experience  and  enables 
those  who  serve  here  to  see  and  Judge  things 
in  a  completely  different  scope — 

Being  here  some  6  months  I  have  formed 
many  thoughts  concerning  my  country.  And 
when  the  G.I.  reads  of  all  the  violence  in  his 
hometown   he   gets   very   depressed — 

I  was  this  way,  depressed,  until  I  read  this 
article  In  the  "Stars  &  Stripes" — you  brought 
new  liope  for  myself  and  many  G.I.'s. 

I  wish  to  convey  all  my  support  to  your 
organization  and  would  very  much  like  to 
attend  a  meeting  and  talk  with  you  all — 

Good  luck  and  all  my  support. 

Sp.4.  Tim  M.  Jorcensen. 

XXX-XX-XXXX, 

110  Trans  Co, 

APO  S.F. 


THE      PRINCETON      UNDERGRADU- 
ATES FOR  A  STABLE  AMERICA 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28.  1969 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
letter  was  brought  to  my  attention  that 
I  think  my  colleagues  would  benefit  from 
hearing. 
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the  narrow  matter  of  the  1070  congressional 
elections. 

As  President  Nixon  aptly  noted,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
more  interested  in  positive  accomplishments 
than  In  political  posturing. 

At  the  same  time  he  would  have  been  re- 
miss not  to  note  that  this  Congress  has 
really  little  to  show  for  nine  months  of  ses- 
sion. 

Only  one  of  the  major  appropriations 
measures  has  been  passed.  And  Congress  has 
increased  its  own  salaries  substantially. 

But  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
far  deeper  concerns. 

A  raging  inflation  has  yet  to  be  quenched. 
The  crime  rate  is  rising,  pornography  is 
flooding  the  malls,  the  post  office  Is  ineffi- 
cient, selective  service  hangs  over  the  heads 
of  young  men  for  half  a  decade,  welfare  costs 
are  almost  out  of  sight  and  schools  are  won- 
dering where  their  next  dollar  Is  coming 
from. 

The  lethargy  of  Congress  has  failed  to 
speak  to  these  problems.  It  also  has  created 
new  problems  for  all  three  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. 

At  the  Supreme  Court  the  calendar  has 
been  adjusted  to  slow  the  pace  because  Con- 
gress has  yet  to  confirm  the  court's  ninth 
member. 

The  chief  executive  can  hardly  be  charged 
with  Inaction  when  he  does  not  know  how 
much  money  he  will  have,  what  the  congres- 
sional limitations  will  be  on  his  programs,  or 
even  what  he  can  plan  on  in  the  way  of  for- 
eign aid.  He  is  trying  to  run  a  government 
household  without  the  assurance  of  a  pay- 
check. 

And  because  so  much  time  has  already 
been  wasted,  Congress  will  now  either  face 
a  logjam  as  it  approaches  adjournment,  or 
it  will  have  to  establish  a  set  of  rigid  pri- 
orities to  meet  the  obvious  needs.  To  assure 
cogent  legislation  we  recommend  the  latter. 
For  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Congress 
should  accept  the  President's  challenge  for 
mutual  action.  That  Is  the  best  kind  of 
politics. 


CONGRESS  NEGLECTING 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  28.  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
[Prom  the  San  Diego  Union,  Oct.  17,  1969] 
President    Asks    Action — Congress 
Problems 

During  his  Inaugural  address  nine 
months  ago  President  Nixon  urged  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  lower 
their  voices  so  they  could  hear  each  other 
better. 

Showing  remarkable  restraint  more  re- 
cently, the  President  followed  his  own  advice 
when  he  asked  Congress  to  accelerate  action 
on  executive  legislative  proposals. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  President 
to  pursue  the  same  formula  that  was  em- 
ployed by  President  Truman — who  won  re- 
election in  1948  partially  by  campaigning 
against  a  "do-nothing"  Congress. 

But  President  Nixon  chose  not  to  follow 
this  path.  Instead  he  appealed  to  Congress 
with  candor  and  calmness.  In  doing  so,  the 
President  showed  that  his  primary  concern 
Is  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  rather  than 


PODELL  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BILL 
DEMANDS  50-PERCENT  INCREASE 
IN  ELDERLY  BENEFITS 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  27.  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest 
shame  of  our  Nation  today  is  the  plight 
of  20  million  senior  citizens,  whose  fixed 
incomes  are  being  rapidly  destroyed  by 
inflation.  While  the  Government  talks, 
inflation  continues  to  eat  away  at  their 
limited  resources.  So  far.  only  one  pro- 
posal has  emanated  from  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration which  is  aimed  at  the  in- 
creasing difficulties  of  the  older  American 
and  it  has  fallen  far  short  of  the  mark. 
A  mere  10 -percent  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity is  too  little,  too  late  for  them.  They 
say  nice  things  about  social  security,  but 
just  do  not  have  their  hearts  in  it.  It 
therefore  remains  for  the  Democratic 
Party  to  put  forward  a  meaningful  re- 
form in  the  area  of  increasing  social 
security. 

Major  corporation  profits  are  going  up 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  bill  recognizes  for  the  first  time 
that  our  elderly  have  a  right  to  live  their 
retirement  years  in  dignity  and  reason- 
able comfort.  Cunent  social  security 
benefits,  some  as  little  as  $44  monthly, 
do  not  provide  that  assurance. 

My  bill  will  increase  overall  benefits 
by  at  least  50  percent,  also  providing  a 
monthly  minimum  of  $90  beginning  in 
January  and  $120  beginning  in  1972. 
Hearings  are  now  underway  in  the  House. 
The  Podell  bill  boosts  benefits  for  our 
older  citizens  in  10  different  ways.  The 
10  major  points,  each  an  improvement 
over  the  present  program,  are  as  follows: 

First,  an  increase  in  retirement  bene- 
fits from  a  minimum  of  $120  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $378; 

Second,  computation  of  benefits  on  the 
basis  of  a  retiree's  highest  earnings; 

Third,  at  age  65,  100  percent  widow's 
benefits ; 

Fourth,  improved  benefits  for  those 
retiring  prior  to  age  65; 

Fifth,  increase  in  permissible  earnings 
for  retirees,  without  loss  of  benefits; 

Sixth,  increase  in  death  benefit  to  $500; 

Seventh,  liberalization  of  disability 
benefits ; 

Eighth,  improvement  of  widows  bene- 
fits; 

Ninth,  extension  of  medicare  to  the 
disabled;  and 

Tenth,  extension  of  medicare  to  include 
prescription  drugs. 

A  new  principle  is  further  introduced  in 
tandem  with  my  measure.  The  Federal 
Government  is  included  as  a  partner  in 
the  social  security  system.  All  Americans 
have  a  share  in  that  social  security  sys- 
tem. Decent  retirement  benefits  can  come 
only  from  adequate  Federal  financing. 

Here  then,  is  my  entire  package.  All 
the  Congress  has  to  do  is  act,  instead  of 
promise,  as  in  the  past.  Inflation  and 
the  elderly's  needs  will  not  wait  another 
minute. 

The  attached  charts  compare  existing 
programs  with  what  the  elderly  would 
receive  under  my  proposal: 
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MONTHLY  CASH  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  UNDER 
PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  THE  GILBERT  BILL  FOR  A 
RETIRED  COUPLE  {MAN  AND  WIFE)  AT  AGE  65 


Senefit  amounts 

Present 
law 

Gilbert  bill 

Average  monthly 
earnings 

Effective 

January 

1970 

Effective 

Januaiy 

1972 

Minimum  benefit 
$150 

$250. 

$350. 

$450 

$550 

$650 

$750 

$82.50 

132.60 

.       172.50 

.      210.60 

.      247. 50 

284. 90 

323.  00 

$135.  00 
159.20 
207.00 
252.  80 
297.  00 
341.90 
392. 40 
438.  00 

$180.00 
191.10 
248. 40 
303.  30 
356.40 
410.30 
471.00 
525  60 

MONTHLY  CASH  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  UNDER 
PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  THE  GILBERT  BILL  FOR  A 
WIDOW  AT  AGE  62-Contlnuea 


Seneflt  amounts 

Gilbert  bill 

Effective 

Effective 

Average  monthly 

Present 

January 
1970 

January 

earnings 

law 

1972 

Minimum  benefit  .. 

$55.  00 

$90.00 

$120.  00 

$150  

88. 40 

106.10 

127.40 

$250    

-   ..       115.00 

138.00 

165.  60 

$350 

....      140.40 

168.  50 

202. 20 

$450  

....      165.00 

198.  00 

237. 60 

$550 . 

. . . .      189.  90 

227. 90 

273.  50 

$650 

....      218.00 

261.60 

314.00 

$750 

292.  00 

350. 40 

MONTHLY  CASH  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  UNDER 
PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  THE  GILBERT  BILL  FOR  A 
RETIRED  WORKER   OR  WIDOW  AT  AGE   65 


Senefit  amounts 

Gilbert  bill 

Effective 

Effective 

Average  monthly 

Present 

January 
1970 

January 

earnings 

law 

1972 

Minimum  benefit.. 

$55. 00 

$90.  00 

$120.  00 

$150 

73.00 

90.00 

120.  00 

$250.. 

...        94.90 

113.90 

136.70 

$350 

115.90 

139.10 

166.90 

$450 

136.20 

163.40 

1%.  10 

$550 

..   ..       156.70 

188. 10 

225.  70 

$650 

179.90 

215.90 

259.  10 

$750 

240. 90 

289. 10 

ANALYSIS  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  (OASDHI)  BILL  INTRODUCED  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 


Existing  law 


Bill 


:  adjustment, 
reduction 


Benefits  for  a  worker  beginning  at  age  65,  or  when  disabled  before  age  65. 
range  from  $55  to  $218.  Benefits  for  dependents  and  survivors  are  based 
on  these  amounts. 

No  provision 


and  widower's. 


(e)  Special .  ge-72  payments. 


Benefits  for  workers,  and  their  wives  or  husbands,  who  start  getting  bene- 
fits before  age  65  are  payable  at  reduced  rates.  The  benefits  are  reduced 
to  an  amount  that  wHIon  the  average  elve  the  same  total  lifetime  benefits 
that  would  have  been  paid  If  the  benefits  had  not  begun  until  age  65.  A 
worker's  beneht  at  age  62  is  80  percent  of  the  benefit  he  would  have 
gotten  at  age  65;  a  wife's  or  dependent  husband's  benefit  Is  75  percent 
of  the  amount  payable  at  age  65. 

Benefits  beginning  at  or  after  age  62  are  equal  to  82<'2  percent  of  the  benefit 
amount  that  would  be  payable  to  the  deceased  spouse. 


Disabled  widows  and  widowers  can  get  benefits  at  or  after  age  50.  Where 
btnefrts  begin  before  age  62,  the  benefit  amounts  are  reduced. 


Certain  people  who  reach  age  72  before  1972  and  who  have  not  worked 
under  social  security  king  enough  to  get  regular  benefits  can  get  special 
payments  of  $40  for  an  individual,  $60  for  a  couple. 


Equal  to  3  times  the  worker's  benefit  amount  but  not  more  thin  $255. 
Range;  $165  to  $2S&. 


Benefit  amounts  for  the  worker  would  be  increased  in  2  steps:  Beginning 
and  range:  January  1970.  $90  to  $293;  January  1972,  $120  to  $537. 

Benehts  for  dependents  and  survivors  would  be  mcrea-ed  propor- 
tionately. 

Benefit  amounts  would  be  automatically  adjusted  annually  for  at  least  a 
3-percent  increase  In  the  cost  of  living. 

Smaller  reductions  would  be  made.  A  worker's  beneht  at  age  62  would 
be  85  percent  of  the  unreduced  amount;  a  wile's  or  husband's,  82'  j 
percent. 


The  amount  payable  where  benefits  begin  at  or  after  age  65  would  be 
equal  to  100  percent  of  the  benefit  amount  that  would  be  payable  to  the 
deceased  spouse. 

Benefits  beginning  before  age  65  would  be  reduced;  where  benefits  begin 
at  age  62  the  benefit  amount  vjould  be  equal  to  S2ii  percent  of  the 
benefit  of  the  deceased  spouse. 

Benehts  would  be  payable  to  a  disabled  widow  or  widower  at  any  age. 
No  reduction  would  be  made  in  benefits  that  begin  before  age  62,  tne 
benefit  amount  would  be  82*2  percent  of  the  deceased  spouse  s  benefit, 
the  amount  payable  under  present  law  and  under  the  bill  to  a  widow 
who  begins  getting  her  benefits  at  age  62. 

The  special  payments  would  be  Increased  In  2  steps: 


Beginning 


Individual 


Couple 


January  1970. 
January  1972. 


$4« 
58 


$72 
87 


The  $255  limit  would  be  Increased  to  $500. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  (OASDHI)  BILL  INTRODUCED  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  JACOB  H.  GILBERT-Continued 


Itam 


Existing  law 


Bill 


2.  Benefit  computations. 


3.  Earnings  t«st. 


All  social  secur'ity  benefit  amounts  are  based  on  the  insured  worlter's  aver- 
age monthly  earnings.  Nearly  all  benehts  are  now  based  on  average 
monthly  earnings  after  1950— figured  over  5  less  than  the  number  of  years 
after  1950  and  up  to  the  year  the  worker  reaches  age  65  (62  for  women), 
becomes  disabled,  or  dies. 


No  benefits  are  withheld  on  annual  earnings  of  $1 ,680  or  less.  For  earnings 
up  to  $1,200  above  $1,680  (i.e.  $2,880),  $1  is  withheld  for  each  $2  of  earn- 
ings, and  for  additional  earnings  $1  Is  withheld  lor  each  $1  of  earnings, 
except  that  no  benefits  are  withheld  any  month  In  which  a  person  does 
not  earn  more  than  $140  in  wages  nor  render  substantial  services  In  self- 
employment. 

No  provision  for  automatk;  increases 


4.  Parent's  benefits. 


5.  Noncontributory  wage  credits  for  military 

service 

6.  Disability  provisions; 

(a)  Definition  of  disability 


(b)  Alternative  definition  for  older 
workers. 


(c)  Childhood  disability  benefits. 


Benefits  lor  aged  dependent  parents  of  deceased  workers  only  are  equal  to 
821 2  percent  of  the  worker's  primary  insurance  amount  (or  75  percent  of 
that  amount  if  more  than  1  parent  is  entitled  to  benefits). 

Noncontributory  wage  credits  of  $100  are  provided  for  each  month  of  mili- 
tary service  after  1967. 

Benefits  cannot  be  paid  until  after  a  6-month  waiting  period,  and  are  payable 
only  If  the  disability  Is  expected  to  last  for  at  least  12  months  or  to  result 
in  death. 

Workers  must  be  unable  to  engage  in  any  substantial  gainful  activity  by 
reason  of  a  medically  determinable  physical  or  mental  impairment. 

Benefits  are  payable  (if  the  insured  parent  dies,  becomes  disabled,  or  re- 
tires) to  an  adult  son  or  daughter  who  becomes  totally  disabled  before  he 
reaches  age  18. 


The  number  of  years  used  In  figuring  the  worker's  average  monthly 
earnings  would  be  reduced  by  ■<!  beginning  In  December  1970.  and  to  this 
best  10  years  out  of  any  15-conseculive  years  beginning  in  December 
1972.  The  average  monthly  earnings  figured  over  the  shortened  periods 
would  be  adjusted  to  take  account  of  the  length  of  time  the  person 
worked  under  social  security. 

The  ending  point  of  the  period  that  Is  used  to  determine  Insured  status  for 
a  man,  and  the  number  cf  years  over  which  a  man's  average  monthly 
earnings  are  calculated,  v/lll  be  the  beginning  ol  the  year  in  which  he 
reaches  age  62  instead  ol  age  65.  The  ending  point  lor  men  will  be  the 
the  same  as  il  is  tor  women  under  present  law. 

No  benefits  will  be  withheld  on  earnings  ol  $1 ,800  or  less  For  earnings  up 
to  $1,200  above  $1,800  (i  e.,  $3,000),  $1  would  be  withheld  tor  each  $2 
ol  earnings,  and  lor  additional  earnings  $3  would  be  withheld  tor  each  $4 
ol  earnings,  except  that  no  benefits  would  be  withheld  lot  any  month  In 
which  a  person  does  not  earn  mote  than  $150  in  wages  nor  render  sub- 
stantial services  In  sell-employment 

Beginning  in  1973.  the  $1,800  and  $150  amounts  speclhed  above  would 
be  automatically  increased  as  average  earnings  levels  rise. 

Benehts  would  be  provided  for  aped  dependent  parents  of  retired  and 
disabled  workers  The  benefit  amounts  lor  the  parent  of  i  living  worker 
would  be  eaual  to  50  percent  ol  the  worker'  primary  insurance  amount; 
actuarially  reduced  It  taken  at  age  62-65.  The  benefit  amount  for 
parents  ol  deceased  workers  would  continue  to  be  82'  j  percent 

Would  extend  noncontributory  wage  credits  of  $100  a  month  retroactively 
to  1957. 

The  waiting  period  would  be  reduced  from  6  to  3  months,  and  the  require- 
ment that  the  disability  must  be  expected  to  last  12  months  or  to  result 
In  death  would  be  eliminated. 

Workers  aged  55-64  could  qualify  II  unable  to  engage  in  substantial  gainful 
activity  (by  reason  ol  a  medically  determinable  physical  or  menial  Im- 
pairment) in  their  regular  work  or  In  any  other  work  in  which  they  have 
engaged  with  some  regularity  in  the  recent  past. 

Benehts  would  be  payable  it  such  adult  son  or  daughter  becomes  totally 
disabled  before  he  reaches  age  22. 


Medicare: 

(a)  Financing  both  hospital  insur- 
ance and  supplementary  medi- 
cal Insurance  on  the  basis  of 
payroll  contributions  and  gen- 
eral revenues. 


(b)  Medicare  for  the  disabled. . . 


9.  Contribution  rate  schedule ..  Employer-employee,  each  (percent): 

Year  OASDI  HI 

1970.. 4.2U  0.60 

1971  to  72 4.60  .60 

1973to75 5.00  .65 

1976to79 5.00  70 

1980to86 5.00  80 

1987  and  alter 5.00  .90 

Self-employed  ^percent): 

Year  OASDI  HI 

1970 6.30  0.60 

1971  to  72 6.90  .60 

1973to75 7.00  .65 

1976to79 7.00  .70 

1980to86 7.00  .80 

1987  and  alter 7.00  .90 

10.  Federal  contributions No  provision 


Hospital  insurance  is  financed  by  contributions  from  employers,  employees.  Would  eliminate  supplementary  medical  insurance  premiums  and  provide 
and  the  self-employed.  Supplementary  medical  Insurance  is  financed  by  for  hnancing  both  hospital  and  medical  nsurance  programs  ihrough 
monthly  premiums  paid  by  enrollees  and  matched  by  the  Federal  Govern-  contributions  ol  employers,  employees,  and  the  self-employed  and  a 
ment.  Moneys  are  deposited  In,  and  benehts  and  administrative  expenses  matching  contribution  by  the  Federal  Government  All  moneys  would  go 
are  paid  from,  2  separate  trust  lunds.  tligib  lity  lor  hospital  Insurance  is  Into  a  combined  trust  lund,  which  would  pay  the  benefits  and  admlnls- 
based  on  eligibility  for  cash  benehts  (except  for  a  special  transitional  pro-  tralive  expenses  of  both  programs.  Eligibility  requirements  lor  both 
vision)  while  medical  insurance  is  available  to  virtually  all  those  over  65.       hospital  and  medical  insurance  would  be  Identical  to  that  required  under 

existing  law  lor  hospital  Insurance. 
Medicare  is  available  only  to  people  age  65  and  over  (without  regard  to  dis-    Would  extend  medicare,  under  the  combined  hnanclngapproach  described 
ability).  above,  to  people  under  age  65  entitled  to  monthly  cash  disability  bene- 

fits. Benehts  would  begin  with  the  1st  month  tor  which  the  individual  is 
eligible  lor  cash  benehts  and  end  12  months  after  cash  benehts  cease. 

Employer-employee,  each  (percent): 

Total  Year  OASDI  HI  Total 

4.80  1970 4.20  0.60  4  80 

5.20  1971  to  72  4.80  .65  545 

5.65  1973and  after 5.10  .90  600 

5.70        — : Il_ 

5.80 
5.90 

Sell-omployed  (percent): 

Tola.  Year OASDI  HI  Total 

6.90  1970 6.30  0.60  6  90 

7.50  1971to72 6.90  .65  7  55 

7.65  1973  and  after 7.10  .90  8.00 

7180 
7.90 

.    General  revenue  contributions  gradually  increasing  over  a  10-year  period 
to  an  amount  equal  to  approximately  'i  the  total  cost  of  the  program. 


SENATOR  CHURCH  ON  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho,  the  Honorable  Frank  Church, 
introduced  into  the  other  body  a  resolu- 
tion he  cosponsored  with  his  able  col- 
league. Senator  Mark  Hatfield,  urging 
an  accelerated  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Vietnam. 

Senator  Chttrch's  well-reasoned  argu- 
ments have  often  granted  to  his  col- 
leagues effective  answers  to  even  the 


most  difficult  questions  on  this  subject. 
Earlier  this  year  I  inserted  in  the  Record 
his  speech,  "U.S.-U.S.S.R.:  Twin  Sen- 
tinels of  the  Status  Quo."  I  would  like 
to  commend  him  again  today  for  the 
edification  his  speeches  so  regularly  pro- 
vide, and  insert  into  the  Record  the 
speech  he  made  in  support  of  his  Vietnam 
resolution  for  the  consideration  of  all  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

The  text  of  the  speech  follows : 
Vietnam:    Disengagement   Now — The    Case 

FOR    A    SENSE-OF-THE-SeNATE    RESOLUTION 

(By  Senator  Prank  Church,  Democrat,  of 
Idaho,  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee) 

In  the  second  year  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution the  great  WilUam  Pitt  rose  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  spoke  words  which,  in 


a  less  civilized  nation,  might  have  been 
taken  for  treason.  "My  lords,"  he  declared, 
"you  cannot  conquer  America.  .  .  .  You  may 
swell  every  expense  and  every  effort  still 
more  extravagantly;  pile  and  accumulate 
every  assistance  you  can  buy  or  borrow; 
traffic  and  barter  with  every  little  pitiful 
German  prince  that  sells  and  sends  his  sub- 
jects to  the  shambles  .  .  .  your  efforts  are 
forever  vain  and  Impotent,  "doubly  so  from 
this  mercenary  aid  on  which  you  rely,  for  it 
irritates,  to  an  incurable  resentment,  the 
minds  of  your  enemies.  ...  If  I  were  an 
American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a 
foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I 
never  would  lay  down  my  arms — nevT — 
never — never!"  • 

The  England  to  which  Pitt  counseled  was 
not  a  decrepit  naton  but  a  rising  empire  still 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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tbe 


o;' 


Waqerloo 


becoming 


for 


iro;iy 


victory 


t3 


d-1 


pro  pped 
and 


■  r  1 


approaching 
glorious  end 
British  point 
a  worldwide  1 
word  or  Brltaih 
lowed   by 
century    Great 
domains 
commerce  and 
American  Rev^l 
ally.    Prance, 
sources— all 
land — almost 
the    French 
pound  the 
finally   did  dl^ 
wake  of  defeat 
the  two  World 

The    i>arado^ 
circle.  The 
tag  American 
rule,   has   now 
been  denied 
stubborn,  native 
termined  to 
land. 

Paced  with 
kind  of  "Victor^ 
of  holding  a 
tory"   of 
upon  an  enem; ' 
tory"*  of 
In    Saigon 
lavish  on  it,  a 
troops  we  send 
for  It?  No.  the^ 
in  Vietnam 
Nixon  himself 
says:   "We  have 
pose  a  purely 
field." 

In  fact,  our 
Vietnam  is  no, 
orable 

most   unlimiteil 
tion.  In  the 
its  meaning 
hand,  we  have 
bellion:  on  the 
acknowledge 
acknowledge  it 
their  appetite 
We  do  not 
allies,  for  fear 
win  be 
wish   to 
that  our  own 
in  ourselves 
seek  an 
ment    under 
everyone  know^ 
America  has 
necessary  to 

The  time  haa 
for  the  pridef^l 
curing  an 
ing  a  "disguised 
SIS  long  as  our 
we  shall  occup(y 
no  way  that 
power  and  a 
a  civil  war 
five  years  after 
mains  a  s 
Vietnamese   foi' 
in   Saigon.   Thd 
fore,  on  the 

If  we  can 
proti-acted 
suiter  no  lastiti|g 
tige.  I  do  not 
our  intervention 
loss  of  our 
the  loss  of  the 
land  her 
tury,  or  any 
and    Indochlni 


peak  of  Its  power.  The  in- 

the  American  war,  from  the 

)f  view,  was  not  followed  by 

B  of  confidence  In  Britain's 

'3  power.  Yorktown  was  fol- 

and   in   the   nineteenth 

Britain    acquired    vast    new 

the  vital  center  of  world 

Industry.  The  real  loser  of  the 

utlonary  War  was  America's 

vhose    prodigal    waste   of   re- 

the  sake  of  humbling  Eng- 

:ertalnly   helped   bring   about 

Revolution    of    1789.    To    com- 

when  the  British  Empire 

ntegrate,   it   was   not   in   the 

but  of  British    "victories"  in 

Wars. 

turns    back    upon    us    full 

denied  George  III  by  rag- 

•ebels  fighting  to  end  foreign 

nearly    two   centuries    later. 

us   in   distant   Vietnam   by 

guerrilla  fighters  equally  de- 

ve  the  foreigner  from  their 


1  heir  Implacable  resolve,  what 

can  be  won?  The  "victory" 

prJDUd  people  hostage?  The  "vic- 

infii<|;ing   a   "favorable   kill   ratio" 

who  will  not  quit?  The  "vic- 

malntainlng  a  puppet  government 

up    by    the    money    we 

sustained  in  the  field  by  the 

li— and  others  we  hire — to  fight 

is  no  "victory"  we  can  win 

worthy  of  the  name.  President 

concedes  as  much   when   he 

ruled  out  attempting  to  im- 

ilitary  solution  on  the  battle- 


•  dim.lnlslied 
acknowledge 
n.  iiu 
will 
hone  rable 


m  ide  I 


present 
sesms 


tiat 


wlih 


favored  euphemism  regarding 
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stature.  On  the  contrary,  the  end  of  empire 
was  not  a  defeat  for  Prance  but  a  liberation, 
in  the  wake  of  which  a  demoralized  nation 
recovered  its  good  name  in  the  world  and  its 
own  self-esteem.  The  termination  of  our  war 
in  Vietnam  would  represent  a  similar  libera- 
tion for  America,  and  even  a  victory  of  sorts — 
a  victory  of  principle  over  pride  and  of  in- 
telligent self-interest  over  messianic  delu- 
sion. 

I.    THE   NATIONAL   INTEREST 

The  United  States  Government  is  not  a 
charity-dispensing  institution;  its  primary 
obligation  is  not  to  the  Saigon  generals,  or 
to  some  portion  of  the  Vietnamese  people, 
but  to  the  American  people,  to  their  security 
and  well-being.  When  all  is  said  and  done 
about  our  "honor"  and  "commitment,"  the 
fact  remains  that  our  presence  In  Vietnam 
can  be  Justified — If  It  can  be  justified — In 
terms  of  American  Interests,  correctly  defined 
as  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  American 
people. 

Before  anyone  can  prescribe  an  American 
course-of-actlon  for  Vietnam,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  absolutely  explicit  about  what  our  in- 
terests are  In  that  benighted  country  and 
what  they  are  not.  I  do  not  agree  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon  that,  having  crossed  the  bridge 
of  intervention,  it  is  useless  to  belabor  the 
original  issue  ^^ — as  if  the  presence  of  half  a 
million  American  troops  and  the  loss  of  nearly 
40.000  American  lives  represented  an  invest- 
ment that  had  to  be  redeemed  by  sacrificing 
still  more  lives,  regardless  of  the  wisdom  of 
our  continued  presence  there.  It  is  quite  es- 
sential that  we  reexamine  the  decisions  of 
preceding  Administrations,  not  for  the  sake  of 
political  retribution,  or  even  for  the  sake  of 
history,  but  for  the  express  purpose  of  Identi- 
fying our  Interests.  Why  we  intervened  in 
Vietnam  in  the  first  place  has  everything  to 
do  with  whether  and  how  we  should  get  out. 
"A  great  nation."  the  President  says,  "can- 
not renege  on  its  pledges."  '  What  pledges, 
indeed,  have  we  failed  to  keep?  The  amount 
of  money,  weapons,  ammunition,  food, 
equipment  and  supplies  we  have  funneled 
into  South  Vietnam  is  beyond  belief,  vastly 
exceeding  the  outside  help  given  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Vietcong  by  all  the  commu- 
nist governments  combined.  To  fight  for  the 
South,  we  have  sent  an  American  expedi- 
tionary force  of  half  a  million  men;  no  Rus- 
sians or  Chinese  have  been  imported  to  fight 
for  the  North.  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  do 
their  own  fighting.  I  say  that  Saigon — with 
larger  and  better-armed  forces  in  the  field 
than  any  arrayed  against  it — must  stop  re- 
lying on  us  to  fight  its  war.  We  have  kept 
our  pledges,  and  done  far  more  besides.  We 
didn't  undertake  to  make  South  Vietnam 
the  51st  American  State;  we  didn't  promise 
to  stand  guard  over  the  17th  parallel  as 
though  it  were  an  American  frontier. 

But.  the  President  argues,  if  we  were  to 
allow  the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese to  prevail,  "the  cause  of  peace  might 
not  survive  the  damage  that  would  be  done 
to  other  nations'  confidence  in  our  reliabil- 
ity." Here  Mr.  Nixon  es|x>uses  Mr.  Rusk's 
concept  of  an  exemplary  war,  which  presum- 
ably demonstrates  to  other  countries  that 
the  United  States  stands  willing  to  inter- 
vene wherever  necessary.  In  order  to  put 
down  threats  of  Internal  communist  subver- 
sion as  well  as  external  communist  aggres- 
sion. Yet  the  President  himself  has  now  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
has  a  new  policy;  in  the  future,  Asian  gov- 
ernments must  defend  themselves  against 
subversion  from  within,  and  not  look  our 
way  again.  The  motto,  "No  more  Vletnams" 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  fiction  that 
we  are  still  fighting  an  exemplary  war  in 
that  country. 
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Withdrawing  from  Vietnam,  according  to 
President  Nixon,  "would  bring  peace  now 
but  it  would  enormously  Increase  the  danger 
of  a  bigger  war  later."  '  The  assertion  that 
by  fighting  in  Vietnam  we  prevent  other 
wars  is  pure  speculation,  rooted  not  In  evi- 
dence but  In  analogy,  the  analogy  of  the 
thirties  when  appeasement  whetted  Nazi 
Germany's  appetite  for  aggression. 

No  good  historian  will  buy  that  analogy. 
History  unfolds  more  in  paradoxes  than  in 
parallels.  Mark  Twain  once  observed  that 
"We  should  be  careful  to  get  out  of  an  ex- 
perience only  the  wisdom  that  is  in  it — and 
stop  there;  lest  we  be  like  the  cat  that  sits 
down  on  a  hot  stove-lid.  She  will  never  sit 
down  on  a  hot  stove-lid  again — and  that 
is  well,  but  also  she  will  never  sit  down 
on  a  cold  one  anyniore."  =  In  the  case 
of  Vietnam  we  would  do  well  to  settle  for 
the  unwisdom  that  Is  In  it  and  stop  the 
sacrifice  of  real  American  lives  for  the  sake 
of  saving  hypothetical  ones  in  some  conjec- 
tural war  in  an  unforecastable  future. 

We  dare  not,  says  the  President,  abandon 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  "a  massacre  that 
would  shock  and  dismay  everyone  In  the 
world  who  values  human  life."  Here  again 
we  are  dealing  with  something  that  might 
happen;  in  the  meantime  does  no  one  who 
values  human  life  feel  "shock  and  dismay" 
by  the  senseless  sacrifice  of  American  lives 
in  endless  assaults  on  useless  hilltops  and  by 
death  tolls  of  hundreds  of  GI's  every  week? 
Surely  there  Is  another  way  to  protect  those 
South  Vietnamese  who  may  feel  the  need  for 
sanctuary.  If  it  comes  to  that.  Better  that 
we  open  our  own  gates  to  them,  than  keep 
on  sending  Americans  to  die  for  them  in 
their  own  land.  As  for  the  Saigon  generals, 
there  should  be  ample  facilities  for  them  on 
the  French  Riviera. 

What  indeed  does  Vietnam  have  to  do  with 
the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  to  say,  with  the  freedom  and  safety 
of  the  American  people?  I  attempted  to  de- 
fine those  interests  four  years  ago  shortly 
after  our  full-scale  intervention  in  Vietnam 
began.  As  to  freedom.  I  said: 

"Freedom,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Is  not  really 
at  Issue  In  South  Vietnam,  unless  we  so 
degrade  freedom  as  to  confuse  It  with  the 
mere  absence  of  communism.  Two  dictatorial 
regimes,  one  sitting  in  Hanoi,  the  other  in 
Saigon,  struggle  for  control  of  the  country. 
Whichever  prevails  the  outcome  Is  not  going 
to  settle  the  fate  of  communism  in  the  world 
at  large,  nor  the  problem  of  guerrilla  wars. 
They  did  not  begin  In  Vietnam  and  will  not 
end  there.  They  will  continue  to  erupt  in 
scattered,  farflung  places  around  the  globe, 
wherever  adverse  conditions  within  a  coun- 
try permit  Communist  subversion  to  take 
root." 

And  as  to  the  safety  of  the  American 
people,  I  added : 

"Nor  can  it  be  soundly  contended  that 
the  security  of  the  United  States  requires 
a  military  decision  In  South  Vietnam.  Our 
presence  in  the  Far  East  is  not  anchored 
there.  Saigon  does  not  stand  guard  over 
Seattle.  We  conquered  the  Pacific  Ocean  in 
the  Second  World  War.  Ii  is  our  moat,  the 
broadest  on  earth,  from  the  Golden  Gate 
to  the  very  shores  of  China.  TTiere  is  no 
way  for  the  landlocked  forces  of  Asia  to 
drive  us  from  the  Pacific,  there  is  no  need 
for  us  to  retain  a  military  base  on  the  main- 
land of  Asia."  • 

After  four  years  of  futile  warfare,  I  see  no 
reason  to  alter  that  evaluation  of  American 
interests.  The  plain  fact  is  that  we  did  not 
then,  and  do  not  now,  have  a  vital  interest 
In  the  preserv-ation  of  the  Thleu-Ky  govern- 
ment, or  even  in  the  preservation  of  a  non- 
oommunlst  goveriunent,  in  South  Vietnam. 
Nor  do  we  have  a  vital  interest  in  whether  the 
two  Vletnams  are  united  or  divided.  We  have 
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preferences,  to  be  sure,  and  our  pride  is  at 
stake  after  committing  ourselves  so  deeply, 
but  preference  and  pride  are  sentiments  not 
interests.  From  the  standpoint  of  our  inter- 
ests, we  have  been  fighting  an  unnecessa^ 
war  for  five  long  years,  making  It  possibly 
the  most  disastrous  mistake  in  the  history 
of  American  foreign  policy.  It  can  never  be 
vindicated;    it   can   only   be   liquidated. 

II.     AN  UNSUCCESSrUL  WAR 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  been  more  than 
unnecessary;    it   has    been    unsuccessful    as 
well,  and  that,  In  the  hard  world  of  politics, 
is  usually  the  greater  crime.  The  Dominican 
inter\'entlon    was    unnecessary,    illegal,    and 
destructive    of    our    relations    with    Latin 
America,  but  it  achieved  its  Immediate  ob- 
jective, the  suppression  of  a  revolution,  with 
the  result  that  the  Issue  has  not  remained 
to  plague  and  divide  us.  Had  Mr.  Rostow  and 
his  colleagues  been   right   in    1965   in  their 
supposition  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  could 
be  won  with  "surgical"  air  strikes  and  a  few 
months  of  ground  warfare,  the  question  of 
the  war's  necessity  would  not  be  the  lacerat- 
ing issue  that  it  is  today.  But  the  Vietnam 
strategists  were  neither  wise  or  prescient  nor 
lucky.  With  disastrous  insensitlvlty  to  the 
thought  processes  of  an  alien  culture,  and 
with  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  warnings 
offered  by  some  of  us  In  the  Senate,  they  ap- 
plied their   "scientific"  theories  of  warfare  in 
the    apparent    belief    that    the    Vietnamese 
would    respond    to    "graduated"    degrees    of 
punishment  as  they  themselves  would  have 
responded— by     weighing     immediate     costs 
against    prospective    gains.    But    the    Viet- 
namese turned  out  not  to  be  scientists.  They 
reacted   Irrationally   and   unaccountably   by 
refusing   to   give   up.   Their   calculations   of 
cost  and  gain  turned  out  to  be  different  from 
ours;    their   willingness  to   endure   punish- 
ment turned  out  to  be  greater  than  we  had 
thought  possible. 

Our  strategy  In  Vietnam  has  failed  but 
neither  the  Johnson  Administration  nor — 
thus  far— the  Nixon  Administration  has  been 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  failure.  In  lieu 
of  the  tortured  rationalizations  of  the  previ- 
ous Administration,  President  Nixon  experi- 
ments with  a  cautious  troop  withdrawal  tied 
to  the  tenuous  hope  of  a  growing  South  Viet- 
namese military  capacity.  In  their  Midway 
communique  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Thieu  re- 
joiced in  hamlet  elections.  In  ""the  failure  of 
the  other  side  to  achieve  its  objectives,"  and 
in  the  new-found  strength  of  the  Saigon 
army,  while  Mr.  Thieu  himself  recited  appro- 
priate lines  about  the  "constant  duty'"  of  the 
Saigon  forces  "to  assume  a  greater  share  of 
the  burden  In  South  Vietnam." 

Perhaps  this  time,  for  the  first  time,  the 
optimistic  prognosis  will  be  borne  out,  so 
studiously  does  it  ignore  hard  issues  and 
well-known  facts,  that  one  strongly  suspects 
that  what  we  are  confronted  with  today  Is 
not  a  new  strategy  but  a  new  "Image"  for 
the  discredited  old  strategy,  a  new  device  for 
postponing  difficult  decisions,  a  new  expedi- 
ent for  holding  off  the  critics  of  the  war.  It 
would  appear  that  President  Nixon,  like 
President  Johnson,  is  becoming  preoccupied 
with  politics  to  the  neglect  of  policy. 

This,  in  turn,  leads  to  the  frustration 
which  gives  rise  to  a  search  for  scapegoats. 
In  much  the  same  way  that  the  German 
General  Staff— which  had  actually  initiated 
Germany's  surrender  in  World  War  I— later 
perpetuated  the  myth  of  defeat  by  betrayal 
on  the  home  front,  the  men  who  led  us  into 
the  Vietnam  quagmire  have  sought  to  place 
the  blame  for  the  catastrophe  on  their  do- 
mestic critics,  on  those  of  us  who  said  that 
we  never  should  have  entered  the  quagmire 
in  the  first  place  and  who  now  insist  that 
we  ought  to  get  out.  The  "real  battlefield," 
according  to  this  self-serving  doctrine  of  the 
architect*  of  fallilre.  Is  not  in  Vietnam  but 
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in  America,  where.  If  only  the  critics  would 
be  silent,  the  will  of  the  enemy  would  sup- 
posedly be  broken.  In  Its  crude  form  as  a 
spurious,  Jingolst  "patriotism,"  the  argument 
runs  that  the  war  critics  are  near-traitors, 
provlsloners  of  "aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy."  In  the  scarcely  more  august  lan- 
guage of  our  last  two  Presldente,  the  crtUcs 
are  "nervous  nellies"  and  •"neoisolaUonlsts"— 
deriders  of  patriotism,  as  Mr.  Nixon  put  it, 
a  "'backward  fetish." ' 

The  critics  are  also  credited  with  the  fail- 
ure to  make  progress  in  over  a  year  of  nego- 
tiations at  Paris.  With  a  cold  eye  fixed  on  the 
agitated  state  of  American  opinion,  so  the 
argument  runs,  the  enemy  is  emboldened 
to  resist  our  'reasonable"  proposals.  "It's  aw- 
fully hard  to  play  chess  with  twenty  kibitzers 
at  your  elbow,"  Mr.  Kissinger  complains,  "all 
of  them  demanding  explanations  of  the  pur- 
pose of  every  move  while  your  opponent 
listens."  ^ 

The   ""kibitzers"'   who   are  such   an  incon- 
venience to  Mr.  Kissinger  are  the  very  dis- 
senters whose  protest  finally  persuaded  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  stop  the  escalation  of  the 
war  and  go  to  the  conference  table.  Had  these 
critics   remained   silent   as   the   war   makers 
would  have  had  them  do.  the  limited  war  in 
Vietnam  might  by  now  have  escalated  into 
a  full-scale  war  with  China.  Whatever  hope 
of  peace  there  now  is,  it  is  the  "kibitzers'  ' 
gift  to  the  architects  of  failure.  Long  may 
they  'kibitz."  acting,  let  it  be  remembered, 
on  their  own  concept  of  patriotism— which 
is  not  the  patriotism  of  silent  acquiescence 
in  a  policy  they  detest,  but  the  patriotism 
of  Camus,  who  would  have  us  love  our  coun- 
try  for   what   it   ought   to   be,   and   of   Carl 
Schurz,    that    "mugwump"    dissenter    Irom 
McKlnley     imperialism,     who     proclaimed: 
"Our  country,  right  or  wrong.  When  right,  to 
be  kept  right;  when  wrong,  to  be  put  right. " 
For  all  the  mlsjudgment  of  generals  and 
policy  makers— and  for  all  the  allegedly  dis- 
ruptive dissent  at  home — the  root  cause  of 
failures    lies    not    with    ourselves    but    with 
our   Vietnamese  allies.   Had   an  honest  and 
patriotic    government    ruled    in    Saigon,    it 
would   probably   have   beaten   the   Vietcong 
long  ago,  with  no  more  than  material  sup- 
port from  the  United  States.  The  Vietnamese 
people  are   not  lacking  In  military  courage 
and  resourcefulness;  the  Vietcong  have  dem- 
onstrated that.  What  is  lacking  is  the  ability 
of  the  Saigon  government  to  Inspire  either 
the  confidence  of  Its  people  or  the  fighting 
spirit  of  its  army.  There  Is  little  mystery  as  to 
why    this    ability    is    lacking.    An    American 
study  team  made  up  primarily  of  prominent 
churchmen  recently  reported,  after  a  trip  to 
Vietnam,  that  the  Thieu  government  ruled 
by    terror,    using    torture    and    brutality    to 
suppress  political  opposition,  and  that  the 
regime  relied  "more  upon  police  state  tactics 
and  American  support  to  stay  in  power  than 
upon  true  representation  and  popular  sup- 
port."  " 

Of  all  the  misrepresentations  which  have 
been  perpetrated  about  Vietnam  none  has 
been  more  Insulting  to  the  intelligence  and 
offensive  to  the  moral  sensibility  of  young 
Americans  than  the  portrayal  of  the  ^aigon 
regime  as  an  upholder  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 

Mr.  Clark  Clifford,  our  last  Secretary  of 
Defense,  who  found  the  courage  to  tell 
President  Johnson  the  truth  about  Viet- 
nam, had  this  to  say  of  the  Saigon  generals; 
"There  Is  complete  callousness  about  the 
cost  of  the  war  to  us.  They  have  no  concern 
over  the  loss  of  our  men  or  treasure.  They 
see  us  as  a  big,  rich  country,  well  able  to 
afford  it.  They  are  going  one  way  and  we 
are  going  another.  I  see  no  likelihood  of  our 
goals  getting  closer  together.  But  they  have 
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become  very  adroit  at  saying  what  the  Amer- 
ican public  wants  to  hear  . . .  They  are  sweet 
talking  us." 

What's  more,  I  would  add.  they  are  exer- 
cising a  veto  over  American  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. At  his  latest  press  conference,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  reiterated  that  we  were  willing 
to  negotiate  on  anything,  except  "the  right 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  choose 
their  own  leaders."  Then,  calling  for  "inter- 
nationally supervised  elections,"  Nixon  said, 
"we  win  accept  the  result  of  those  elecUons 
and  the  So  h  Vietnamese  will  as  well,  even 
if   it   Is   a  Communist  government.    .   . 

Mr.  Nixon  may  think  so,  but  not  Mr. 
Thieu.  His  Immediate  rebuttal  was  plain 
enough.  The  Saigon  Government,  he  said, 
had  no  intention  of  accepting  a  "coalition 
with  the  Communists"  or  "domination  by 
the  Communists"  under  any  circumstances 
whatever.  This  is  hardly  surprising.  Eince 
Mr.  Thieu  has  consistently  defied  American 
policy  No  sooner  had  he  returned  to  Saigon 
from  his  love-feast  with  President  Nixon  at 
Midway  last  June,  than  he  proclaimed:  "I 
solemnly  declare  thr  t  there  will  be  no  coali- 
tion government,  no  peace  cabinet,  no  tran- 
sitional government,  not  even  reconcUlatory 
government."  '" 

In  neither  Instance,  did  any  disavowal  is- 
sue from  the  White  House.  President  Nixon, 
like  his  predecessors  before  him,  appears  to 
be  manacled  to  the  Saigon  generals.  Lyndon 
Johnson  flew  five  times  to  Mld-Paciflc 
rendezvous  with  these  same  men.  Now  Presl- 
dent  Nixon  has  followed  in  that  beater  path 
and  emerged,  like  Mr.  Johnson,  with  the 
same  pretensions  of  harmony.  Lacking  either 
the  willingness  to  depend  on  their  own  army 
or  the  support  of  their  own  people,  the  Sai- 
gon generals  have  held  an  ace-ln-the-hole 
which  has  kept  them  m  power  and  In  com- 
mand of  events:  their  Influence  amounting 
to  a  veto  over  America's  war  policy.  Had 
they  anything  like  the  same  Influence  in 
Vietnam"  that  they  have  had  in  Washington. 
Thieu  and  Ky  would  have  overpowered  the 
Vietcong  long  ago. 

Well  we  have  an  ace-in-the-hoie  too. 
the  fact  that  this  war  Is  not  now  and  never 
was  essential  to  our  Interests,  which  Is  to 
say  to  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Pride  has  cheated  us  of  the 
power  deriving  from  our  own  Interests,  be- 
cause, in  order  to  gain  access  to  that  power, 
we  would  have  to  admit  error.  That  same 
pride  has  been  Saigon's  lever  over  America's 
war  policy:  they  survive  on  it.  while  Ameri- 
cans die  for  it. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


III.    THE    STRATEGY    OF    PEACE 

Sooner  or  later.  Vietnam  will  revert  to 
the  control  of  the  Vietnamese.  Whether  on 
the  basis  of  a  negotiated  peace  or  an  un- 
negotlated  withdrawal,  Americap  forces  will 
eventually  have  to  be  removed  from  Viet- 
nam. When  that  happens.  If  not  before,  the 
Vietnamese  civil  war  will  be  settled— as  It 
should  and  would  have  been  settled  long  ago 
but  for  American  intervention— by  the  Inter- 
play of  Indigenous  forces  within  Vietnam. 
It  a  formal  settlement  comports  with  the 
Indigenous  balance  of  forces,  whatever  it  may 
be,  the  settlement  will  be  a  lasting  one.  If  it 
does  not,  it  will  be  overthrown. 

There  are — as  we  have  learned  and  should 
have  known  without  this  trial  by  fire— 
limits  to  the  ability  of  an  alien  power  to  work 
Its  win  in  a  hostile  environment.  Our  own 
Civil  War  provides  an  example:  after  four 
years  of  savage  warfare  and  eleven  years  of 
military  occupation,  the  Union  finally  with- 
drew its  forces  from  the  South,  allowing 
that  region  to  revert  to  the  political  domina- 
tion of  the  same  people  who  had  dominated 
the  secessionist  Confederacy.  Another  ex- 
ample is  provided  by  the  Boer  War,  Britain's 
turn-of-the-century  "Vietnam.  "  After  more 
than  two  years  of  frustrating  warfare  against 
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a  guerrilla  forcu  of  provincial  rebels — In  the 
course  of  which  the  mighty  British  Empire 
became  an  obje  :t  of  universal  scorn  and  de- 
testation— the  llrltlsh  finally  beat  the  Boers, 
organized  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
then,  perforce,  turned  the  political  control 
of  the  country  back  to  the  defeated  Boers, 
who  have  domli  lated  South  Africa  ever  since. 

The  common  factor  in  the  American  Civil 
War,  the  Boer  War  and  the  Vietnam  War 
is  that  each  onfronced  a  dominant  alien 
power  with  an  intolerable  dilemma:  It  could 
Impose  its  will  only  by  the  sustained  appli- 
cation of  over^ 'helming  force;  the  alterna- 
tive was  to  withdraw  that  force,  leaving  the 
Indigenous  factions  to  strike  their  own 
natural  balance  more  or  less  as  they  would 
have  if  the  all<n  power  had  not  intervened 
in  the  first  pla^  :e.  In  the  one  Instance  "vic- 
tory" becomes  insupportable,  in  the  other 
meaningless. 

Weighing  this  dilemma  along  with  the 
other  main  con  lideratlons  I  have  set  forth — 
that  this  war  iii  a  failure  and  was  never  In 
our  interests  t<i  begin  with — what  is  to  be 
Inferred  for  a  sti  ategy  of  peace? 

The  point  of  leparture  is  the  clear,  candid 
acknowledgment  of  our  own  lack  of  vital  In- 
terest in  the  Internal  regimes  of  the  two 
Vietnams.  This  means  that  we  must  break 
through  the  prl  le  barrier  which  has  thus  far 
deterred'  us  fro  n  admitting  that,  from  the 
Standpoint  of  our  own  interests,  this  war  is 
and  always  has  been  a  mistake.  The  purpose 
of  this  admlssioQ  is  not  flagellation  but  free- 
dom— the  freedom  of  action  which  will  only 
be  ours  when  ^'e  end  our  thralldom  to  the 
Saigon  generals  and  begin  to  act  in  our  own 
Interests  and  nc  longer  on  the  basis  of  theirs. 

In  recent  wee  is,  there  has  been  Increasing 
talk  of  changir  g  the  military  mix  in  Viet- 
nam by  replacing  American  ground  troops 
with  Vietnamese,  while  retaining  American 
supply  and  support  troops  In  their  combat 
role.  This  is  not  a  formula  for  extricating  the 
United  States  f 'om  Vietnam:  it  is.  rather,  a 
formula  for  keeping  up  to  300,000  American 
troops  engaged  in  Vietnam  indefinitely.  Its 
purpose  is  not    o  get  out,  but  to  stay  in. 

The  Imp^ratii^e  is  that  we  get  out.  This 
does  not  mean  of  course,  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Goi  ernment  would  have  to  fol- 
low suit,  or  that  it  would  be  helpless  in  the 
face  of  Its  enemies.  It  would  still  have 
1,500,000  men  under  arms  as  against  135,000 
Vletcong  and  9  3,000  North  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers now  In  Smth  Vietnam.  If  the  ARVN 
could  be  lnspir(d  to  defend  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment, it  wo>:  Id  stirvive:  if  it  could  not  be 
so  inspired,  thei  the  government  does  not  de- 
serve to  survive .  In  any  case,  we  have  done 
enough.  We  ha?e  fought  their  war  for  five 
long  years  and  s  acrificed  almost  40,000  Amer- 
ican lives.  It  is  I  nough. 

The  process  a[  disengagement  need  not  be 
a  long,  protracted  one.  We  can  itiitiate  it  im- 
mediately by  stirting  to  withdraw  forces  on  a 
significant  scal(^ — not  the  token  scale  initi- 
ated by  the  N:xon  Administration.  At  the 
present  rate  of  withdrawal,  American  troops 
will  be  engaged  in  Vietnam  for  the  next  8  to 
10  years! 

Nearly  everycne  now  recognizes  that  our 
Intervention  in  Vietnam  was  in  error.  Two 
years  ago,  our  ]>olltical  skies  were  still  filled 
with  hawks;  to  lay,  scarcely  a  hawk  can  be 
seen  on  the  wiig.  President  Nixon  himself, 
once  a  ferocious  hawk,  may  not  openly  admit, 
but  he  implicitly  acknowledges,  that  this 
country  has  n4  vital  Interest  at  stake  in 
Vietnam.  Oth^wlse,  we  couldnt  possibly 
leave  the  outco^ne  for  others  to  decide,  even 
In  a  free  electlo^. 

But  we  bavej  our  own  hang-upe:  twenty 
years  of  obeessipn  with  commonlsm — deeply 
Ingrained  in  the  wormwood  of  our  politics. 
Mr.  Nixon  keens  searching  for  a  settlement 
that  will  be  p>pular,  or  at  least  welcome, 
here  at  home,  B  e  keeps  pushing  for  an  Amer- 
ican-style elect  on  in  Vietnam,  presided  over 
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by  a  special  electoral  commission  composed 
of  all  factions,  and  internationally  super- 
vised, and  then  wonders  aloud  why  so  "gen- 
erous" a  prop>o6al  should  fall  on  such  deaf 
ears.  For  an  answer,  we  might  ask  ourselves 
how,  during  our  own  Civil  War,  the  Onion 
Government  would  have  responded  to  a 
British  or  French  proposal  for  an  interna- 
tionally supervised  plebiscite  on  Southern 
secession ! 

A  policy  wrong  from  the  start  can't  be 
made  to  come  out  right.  Our  country  is  ac- 
customed to  Imposing  unconditional  sur- 
render on  Its  enemies:  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise settlement  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
which  will  be  applauded  by  the  American 
people.  Nor  can  there  be  any  settlement 
worthy  of  reliance,  regardless  of  its  terms,  for 
once  we  have  left,  no  force  remains  to 
keep  it. 

Still,  Mr.  Nixon  stalls  for  time,  trying  to 
pry  loose  a  settlement  with  modest  troop 
withdrawals.  He  talks  of  bringing  pressure  on 
Hanoi.  But  you  cannot  bring  pressure  on  an 
enemy  by  starting  to  leave!  His  real  purpose 
Is  to  bring  pressure  on  Saigon  to  dignify  our 
exit  by  accepting  a  transitional  arrangement 
that  will  make  it  seem  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  war  has  not  been  entirely  point- 
less, that  all  the  sacrifice  has  not  been  in 
vain. 

So  we  wait,  month  after  month,  for  some 
miracle  to  occur  in  Saigon  or  Hanoi  that  will 
bring  the  moribund  peace  talks  Dack  to  life. 
We  hint  to  Hanoi  that  progress  at  the  con- 
ference table,  or  a  wind-down  of  the  war,  will 
mean  faster  withdrawal  of  American  troops, 
whUe  we  tell  Saigon  that  the  pace  will  de- 
pend on  the  demonstrated  ability  of  their 
forces  to  replace  our  own.  In  the  resultant 
muddle,  all  we  have  succeeded  in  doing  is 
to  place  the  time-table  out  of  our  bands  into 
theirs.  I  say  American  policy  must  wait  no 
longer  up>on  the  pleasure  of  either  Saigon 
or  Hanoi.  It  is  time  to  come  home! 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  neither  the 
need  nor  the  right  to  sacrifice  a  single  Amer- 
ican life  for  any  objective  exceeding  our  own 
vital  Interest,  which  is  the  preservation  of 
the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. If  this  be  thought  ungenerous  or  un- 
altrulstlc,  I  put  it  to  you  that  no  nation  has 
the  moral  right  to  be  generous  or  altruistic 
with  the  lives  of  its  own  citizens.  Perhaps  a 
totalitarian  nation,  conceiving  Itself  a  spir- 
tual  entity  transcending  its  individual  citi- 
zens, may  claim  that  right.  A  democratic  na- 
tion cannot:  its  very  existence  is  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  and  serving  its  citizens. 

That  is  why  it  has  become  so  necessary  to 
disengage  from  Vietnam,  leaving  it  to  the  In- 
digenous forces  in  that  tortured  land  to  vote, 
negotiate  or  fight  their  civil  war  through  to 
the  conclusion  which,  but  for  our  Interven- 
tion, would  long  ago  have  been  reached. 

rv.    WHY    WE    MUST    GET    OUT 

We  must  get  out  of  Vietnam  because  a 
process  of  deterioration  has  begun  In  our 
society  which  cannot  be  arrested,  much  less 
reversed,  until  we  do  get  out.  Dividing  the 
American  people  as  no  issue  since  the  Civil 
War  has  divided  them,  the  war  In  Vietnam 
has  been  the  cause  and  catalyst  of  great 
domestic  ferment  in  the  United  States.  The 
crisis  it  has  directly  caused  is  a  moral  one; 
the  deep  offense  done  to  so  many  Ameri- 
cans by  the  blatant  Incompatibility  of  this 
war  with  the  traditional  values  of  our  so- 
ciety. At  the  same  time,  by  diverting  finan- 
'clal  and  political  resources,  and  by  dividing 
and  demoralizing  the  American  people,  the 
war  has  incapacitated  us  for  effective  action 
In  respect  to  the  worsening  crises  of  race  and 
poverty,  crime  and  urban  deterioration,  pol- 
lution and  ecological  decay. 

None  of  this  has  to  do  with  simple  war- 
weariness,  or,  as  President  Nixon  seems  to 
think,  with  weariness  "of  the  weight  of  free 
world  leadership  that  fell  upon  us  in  the 
wake  of  World  War  II.""  Something  more 
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fundamental  than  fatigue  is  Involved.  Twen- 
ty-five years  ago  the  American  people  were 
simultaneously  fighting  two  great  wars  on  a 
vastly  greater  scale  and  at  an  even  larger 
cost  than  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  their 
spirit  never  flagged.  It  is  not  Just  the  burden 
of  leadership  or  the  exertions  of  warfare  that 
outrage  so  many  of  our  citizens,  but  this  war, 
with  its  blood-soaked  strategy  of  attrition. 
Its  unsavory  alliance,  and  Its  objectives  both 
Irrelevant  to  our  Interests  and  offensive  to 
our  principles.  Nor  is  "weariness"  in  any 
way  descriptive  of  what  the  war  critics  are 
experiencing;  they  are  not  tired  but  angry — 
angry  about  the  needless  killing  and  the 
stubborn  pride  which  has  kept  us  from  put- 
ting a  stop  to  it. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  young 
man  who  is  deeply  troubled  by  these  mat- 
ters. With  your  indulgence  I  will  read  a 
portion  of  my  reply: 

"The  deep  disillusionment  of  young  peo- 
ple in  their  country  has  its  roots  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  When  the  power  of  the  state 
Is  used  to  force  young  men  to  fight  a  war 
they  believe  to  be  wrongful,  under  penalty 
of  imprisonment  if  they  refuse,  the  seeds 
of  sedition  are  sown.  We  now  reap  the  bitter 
harvest,  manifested  in  angry  uprisings  on 
campuses  from  coast  to  coast  .  .  . 

"Whenever  the  limb  Is  shaken,  all  the 
leaves  tremble.  Once  the  moral  authority 
of  the  government  is  rejected,  on  an  issue 
so  fundamental  as  a  wrongful  war,  every 
lesser  institution  of  authority  is  placed  in 
Jeopardy.  Every  sacred  principle,  every  tra- 
ditional value,  every  settled  policy  becomes 
a  target  for  ridicule  or  repudiation.  Caul- 
drons of  anarchy  soon  begin  to  bubble  and 
boll. 

"So  It  has  happened  that  our  country 
Is  coming  unstuck.  The  ferment  distorts 
every  issue;   perspective  is  lost  .  .  . 

"I  am  convinced  we  must  end  the  war — 
or  at  least  our  participation  in  it — before 
we  can  begin  to  stick  this  country  back  to- 
gether again.  Then  we  must  have  the  help 
of  men  like  you,  men  who  haven't  aban- 
doned all  faith,  and  who  regard  the  job 
as  worth  doing." 

Even  now  there  is  one  thing  In  which  we 
can  take  hope,  and  that  Is  the  great  force 
of  our  American  moral  traditions.  Out  of  all 
the  dissent  and  disruption  we  have  learned 
something  about  ourselves — that  we  still  be- 
lieve in  our  own  values,  that  Jefferson's  idea 
of  liberty  and  Lincoln's  idea  of  equality  and 
Woodrow  Wilson's  idea  of  a  world  commu- 
nity of  law  are  still  capable  of  moving  us 
and  guiding  our  behavior.  We  have  learned, 
to  be  sure,  that  we  are  capable  of  violating 
our  traditional  values,  but  we  have  also 
learned  that  we  are  not  capable  of  violating 
them  easily,  or  permanently,  or  Indeed  with- 
out setting  in  motion  the  regenerative  forces 
of  protest  and  moral  reassertlon. 

There  will  be  time  enough,  when  peace  is 
restored,  to  contemplate  the  "lessons  of 
Vietnam."  Perhaps,  if  peace  comes  in  the 
way  that  I  believe  it  must  come,  some  of 
our  recent  and  present  leaders  will  take  it  as 
the  war's  "lesson"  that  America  has  shown 
itself  unworthy  of  world  leadership.  Others 
will  conclude  that  we  must  develop  more 
sophisticated  techniques  of  Intervention,  or 
that  we  must  Improve  our  "social  science," 
or  substitute  pwUtlcal  and  economic  for  mili- 
tary means  of  Intervention.  Still  others,  at 
the  opposite  extreme,  will  probably  Judge 
that  we  must  never  again  Involve  ourselves 
In  war  on  a  distant  continent.  All  of  these 
propositions,  and  variations  upon  them,  will 
undoubtedly  be  put  forth  as  the  "lessons" 
of  Vietnam,  but  my  own  hunch  Is  that  none 
of  these  will  stand  as  a  definitive  "lesson" 
or  as  A  reliable  guideline  for  the  future. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  no  lesson  In  Viet- 
nam other  than  the  modest  one  suggested 
by  Jim  Thomson  of  Harvard:  "never  again 
to  take  on  the  Job  of  trying  to  defeat  a 
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nationalist  antlcolonlal  movement  under  in- 
digenous communist  control  In  former 
French  Indochina."  ^  Or  the  equally  modest 
lesson:  that  we  have  got  for  a  tlm&— not 
necessarily  forever— to  tend  to  neglected 
matters  at  home.  Or  perhaps  we  vrtll  have 
learned  nothing  more  than  that  we  are  a 
people  with  a  moral  tradition,  a  people  who 
discriminate  among  their  wars  and  who  do 
not  easily  act  against  their  own  traditional 
values. 
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QUESTIONS  GROW  ON  SUPERSONIC- 
PLANE  PLANS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1969 
Mr   HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
closed article  on  sonic  booms  is  inserted 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  re- 
ceived agency  or  Defense  Department  or 
other  engineering  replies  advising  them 
that  sonic  booms  do  not  cause  damage, 
and  declining  payment.  The  article  in- 
dicates the  precise  amount  paid  in  such 
tests  to  specific  cities  in  specific  years. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Sept.  19,  1969] 
Boom  Questions  Grow  With  Supersonic- 
Plane  F^ANS 
(By  Richard  W.  McManus,  staff  writer  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor) 
As  President  Nixon  nears   a  decision  on 
whether  to  ask  Congress  for  funds  to  con- 
tinue development  of  a  1,800  m.p.h.  super- 
sonic transport   (SST)   debate  swirls  around 
the  controversial  aircraft. 

Both  proponents  and  those  totally  opposed 
to   the    aircraft — financed   90   percent   with 
federal  funds— push  their  views  vigorously. 
"It's  inevitable,"  says  one  side. 
"There  Is  simply  no  practical  way  for  su- 
personic travel,"  says  the  other. 

In  the  middle  stand  the  governors  of  the 
50  states  and  a  United  States  congressman. 
Because  they  are  concerned  about  the  air- 
craft's Jolting  sonic  boom,  they  want  to  have 
a  hand  in  deciding  where  the  plane— If  pro- 
duced— would  fiy. 

Without  a  favorable  nod  from  the  Presi- 
dent, the  program  would  probably  collapse 
through  lack  of  development  money  after 
next  April,  when  currently  appropriated  gov- 
ernment funds  will  have  been  used  up. 

PRESTIGE    AND    LEADERSHIP 

But  long  before -then,  Mr.  Nixon  will  doubt- 
less have  reached  his  decision.  Involved  in  his 
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present  pondering  must  be  the  questions  of 
this  nation's  prestige.  Its  continued  world 
aviation  leadership,  and  Ite  balance  of  pay- 
ments. These  Issues  have  to  be  weighed 
against  other  priorities  nagging  for  federal 
attention. 

Giving  dramatic  emphasis  to  the  Presi- 
dent's answer  may  well  be  the  first  super- 
sonic flight  of  the  British-French  Concorde. 
The  French  prototype  of  this  aircraft  (an- 
other prototype  exists  in  England)  is  ex- 
pected to  get  its  first  crack  at  the  sound 
barrier  In  tests  this  month. 

When  this  happens,  the  SST  debate  in  the 
United  States  is  bound  to  sharpen.  Airlines  in 
this  country  already  have  put  their  names  in 
for  Concordes,  which  are  expected  to  make 
commercial  flights  in  1972  or  1973. 

Thus  long  before  the  SST's  Inaugural  flight 
could  occur  in  1978,  the  American  public  wlU 
have  to  confront  the  boom  question,  say 
officials  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion The  FAA,  a  government  regulatory 
agency,  is  responsible  along  with  private 
industry  for  American  SST  development. 

Although  the  Concorde,  carrying  up  to 
132  persons,  vrill  be  lighter  and  slower  (1,450 
m.p.h.)  than  the  280-passenger  SST,  It  will 
fly  at  a  lower  altitude,  so  the  booms  will  be 
comparable.  These  booms,  caused  by  the  air- 
craft tearing  through  the  atmosphere  faster 
than  the  air  can  get  out  of  the  way,  are 
measured  in  pounds  per  square  foot  (p.fi.f.) 
of  overpressure.  Overpressure  is  pressure  in 
excess  of  normal  atmospheric  pressure.  Boom 
severity  will  range  from  1  to  2.5  p.s.f. 

A  1966  report  by  the  Aerospace  Industries 
Association  of  America  (a  view  from  the 
technologist's  angle)  describes  the  boom 
problem  this  way: 


RESTRICTIONS    OVER    LAND? 

"Although  modern-day  community  noises 
are  generally  taken  for  granted,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  disturbance  such  as  that  of  the 
sonic  boom  will  require  some  human  adjust- 
ment. It  is  also  true  that  we  will  not  know, 
vrtth  finality,  the  degree  of  public  acceptance 
of  the  sonic  boom  until  the  supersonic  trans- 
port hsis  been  fully  tested." 

But  according  to  the  FAA's  top  scientific 
adviser  outside  of  government  on  the  SST 
project.  Prof.  Raymond  L.  BlspllnghoH  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the 
aircraft's  development  has  always  proceeded 
with  the  assumption  that  conunerclal  super- 
sonic flights  over  land  would  not  be  allowed. 

The  FAA  is  not  so  definite.  According  to  its 
brochure  The  United  States  Supersonic 
Transport  Program,  the  agency's  position  is 
this:  "Because  sonic  boom  annoys  people, 
the  SST  may  be  restricted  to  supersonic  flight 
over  the  oceans  and  other  unpopulated 
areas." 

Thus,  writh  the  start  of  the  supersonic  Jet 
age  perhaps  little  more  than  two  years  away, 
those  who  want  to  help  determine  where 
these  sleek  sound  breakers'  will  fly  are  asking 
to  be  heard. 

ADVANTAGES    WEIGHED 

Early  this  month  all  50  state  governors  at 
the  National  Governors'  Conference  in  Colo- 
rado Springs.  Colo.,  took  their  stand  on  the 
Issue.  The  governors  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  that  "no  rouUne  commercial 
Bupersonlc  flights  should  be  permitted  over 
the  various  states  and  territories  without 
prior  consultation  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  the  governors  of  the  states  con- 
cerned." 

"It  has  not  been  convincingly  shown,"  said 
the  resolution,  "that  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  in  the  operation  of  supersonic  trans- 
port would  coiinterbalance  the  possible  ad- 
verse environmental  noise  effects  to  which 
the  citizens  of  the  various  states  would  be 
subjected." 

Expressing  similar  concern  from  the  "peo- 
ple" side  of  the  boom  debate,  Sen.  Clifford 
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P  Case  (R)  of  New  Jersey  submitted  a  bill 
to  Congress  in  February  asking  for  a  two- 
year  study  of  the  boom  question.  During 
thU  study  all  nonmlUtary  supersonic  fUghU 
would  be  banned.  Based  on  the  study's  re- 
sults, the  ban  might  continue.  But  it  could 
\ye  lifted  only  by  congressional  action. 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  the  Sena- 
tor, a  decision  on  this  question,  which  will 
involve  the  welfare  or  at  least  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  peace  and  quiet  of  so  many  Amer- 
icans, should  not  be  left  to  a  regulatory 
agency.  He  says  this  is  particularly  true 
since  the  FAA,  which  Is  overseeing  the 
plane's  development,  vrtll  want  to  insure  Its 
economic  success. 

COST    SET   AT    $1.4    BILLION 

It  is  the  contenUon  of  some  SST  detrac- 
tors that  economic  pressures  of  flying  this 
costly  aircraft  eventually  vrtll  lead  to  over- 
land routes. 

The  costs  already  are  building.  The  two 
SST  prototypes,  which  if  federal  appropria- 
tions continue  will  be  ready  in  1972,  would 
cost  $1.4  billion.  The  government,  with  more 
than  $600  million  already  In  the  project,  is 
paying  most  of  the  development  costs.  The 
two  principal  contractors,  Boeing  Aircraft 
and  General  Electric,  with  some  aid  from 
the  airlines,  are  making  up  the  balance. 

The  FAA  estimates  that  at  least  500  SST* 
will  be  sold  between  the  time  the  plane  goes 
into  commercial  service  in  1978  and  1990. 
The  agency  says  tills  predicted  market  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  aircraft 
may  be  limited  to  transoceanic  operations 
because  of  the  boom. 

Once  the  two  prototypes  are  completed  and 
have  achieved  100  hours  of  flight  testing,  the 
government  then  expects  to  pull  out  of  the 
enterprise.  ,,     .    „ 

At  this  point,  says  Professor  Bisplinghoff, 
another  $4  billion  to  $5  billion  will  have  to 
be  raised  from  the  private  sector  to  put  the 
plane  into  production. 

Private  industry  will  spend  this  kind  of 
money  only  if  the  plane  is  a  success,  he  says. 
The  government,  Boeing,  and  General  Elec- 
tric will  lose  if  it  is  not. 

And  I'm  vrtlllng  to  say  It's  going  to  be  a 
success,  he  adds. 


ONLT   COKTACT   THROUGH    BOOM 

How  this  success  might  come  about  is  what 
worries  the  plane's  opponents.  Still,  one  of 
the  outspoken  critics  of  the  SST,  Prof.  Wil- 
liam A.  Shurcllff  of  Harvard  who  is  director 
of  the  Citizens  League  Against  the  Sonic 
Boom,  contends  his  and  other  groups'  opposi- 
tion to  the  project  is  going  to  be  successful 
and  the  SST  will  be  shelved. 

"We're  being  helped,"  he  says,  "by  the 
economic  pinch,  and  because  of  this  the  gov- 
ernment is  becoming  leery  of  putting  money 
into  this  lll-ad vised  project." 

"Practically  every  person  you  know  won't 
be  flying  an  SST,"  he  adds.  "Your  only  con- 
tact will  be  through  hearing  the  boom.  And 
when  it  [the  SST]  hits  you  with  the  boom, 
the  plane  is  already  about  30  mUes  away." 
This  means,  he  says,  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  a  person  wishing  to  make  a  damage 
claim  to  identify  the  plane  that  was 
responsible. 

Sonic  boom  tests  that  have  been  carried 
out  over  American  cities  have  resulted  in 
these  damage  paj-ments ; 

St  Louis  (1961-62).  $58,648:  Oklahoma 
City  (1964),  $100,000;  Chicago  (1965). 
$114,763. 

In  the  Oklahoma  City  test  a  poll  showed 
that  27  percent  of  the  people  felt  they  "could 
never  learn  to  live  with  the  boom." 

StUl,  B.  J.  Vlerllng,  the  FAA's  deputy  di- 
rector for  SST  development,  asks  why  the 
majority  view  shouldn't  prevail.  He  says  it 
still  has  not  been  determined,  though,  what 
level  of  public  disturbance  due  to  the  boom 
will  be  acceptable. 
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SCENE    '69:    TRIP   UNVEILS 
U.S.S.R.    TODAY 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  koUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1969 
Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group  of 
10  American  editors  has  returned  from  a 
visit  to  tlie  Soviet  Union  in  which  they 
traveled  $.000  miles  inside  that  country 
in  an  intetisive  16-day  tour. 


members  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Editors,  invited  to 
R.   by   the  Soviet  Union   of 


All    ar( 
Society  o 
the   U.S.$ 
Joumalis  ;s. 

Charle$  L.  Bennett,  managing  editor 
of  Oklahoma's  largest  newspaper,  the 
Daily  Okjahoman,  described  his  visit  in 
a  series '  of  articles  entitled  "Soviet 
Scene,  "6*." 

He  statjes  his  aim  as  follows: 

Readers!  should  be  aware  that  the  series 
Is  based  in  physical  observation  of  several 
parts  of  «he  Soviet  Union,  plus  many  con- 
versaUonsjwith  Soviet  newsmen,  officials  and 
citizens,  liearly  all  of  the  conversations  were 
carried  onj  through  Interpreters  and  in  group 
mtervlewi  The  aim  of  the  series  is  simply 
to  present  a  fresh,  first-hand  glimpse  of  a 
vast  country  of  immense  importance  to  the 
future  of Ithe  world  In  which  we  live.  As  far 
as  possible,  the  writer  attempts  to  present 
the  Idea  of  the  Soviet  citizens  in  their  own 
words  ani  from  their  point  of  view,  not  his. 

At  a  tfcne  when  it  Is  so  vital  to  under- 
stand the  Soviet  Union  and  its  present 
policies  ind  attitude.  I  believe  this  series 
will  be  ^f  interest  to  many  Members.  I 
wiU  entir  today  the  first  two  articles, 
to  be  foUowed  by  the  continuing  series: 


T«rp  Unvtils  115  S.R.  Todat 
(By  Charles  L.  Bennett) 
An  unusual  opportunity  to  see  six  widely 
separated  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
to  talk  with  Soviet  citizens,  newsmen  and 
officials  leaves  a  visitor  with  an  unusually 
difficult  problem:  How  to  sum  up  his  Im- 
pressions? The  answer  Is  that  he  shouldn't 
If  he  wants  to  avoid  over-slmpllficatlon  or 
the  kind  of  generalities  that  can  be  punc- 
tured by  numberless  exceptions. 

But  a  visitor  can  piece  together  a  mosaic 
of  thousands  of  brief  glimpses  of  people  and 
things.  Passing  bits  of  conversation  can  be 
laced  into  detailed  quizzes  of  high  officials. 
Official  statements  can  be  balanced  against 
what  the  visitor  knew,  or  thought  he  knew — 
before  he  went — about  a  complicated,  puz- 
zling and  surprising  naUon.  Or  he  might 
recall  matching  wits  with  hardnosed.  sophis- 
ticated Soviet  Journalists,  always  trying  to 
extract  the  one  different  answer  that  will 
shed  new  light. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  one  of  ten  U.S.  edi- 
tors who,  accompanied  by  an  American  pho- 
tographer, ventured  into  the  Soviet  for  a  16- 
day  expedition. 

Our  trip  had  its  roots  in  negotiations, 
begun  several  years  ago,  which  ripened  into 
a  proposal  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  Journalists 
for  an  exchange  of  visits.  They  suggested 
that  ten  editors  designated  by  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  would  visit  the 
USSR,  and  an  equal  number  of  Soviet 
Journalists  would  come  to  the  United  States. 
It  wasn't  that  simple,  of  course.  Months  of 
negotiations  between  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Soviet  foreign  ministry  pre- 
ceded the  trip.  Even  so.  as  we  flew  into  Mos- 
cow, we  did  not  know  what  cities  we  would 
visit,  to  whom  we  would  be  able  to  talk,  or 
what  we  could  see. 

Now,  after  8,000  miles  of  travel  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  after  hours  of  talking  with  all  kinds 
of  Soviet  citizens  and  seeing  cities,  country- 
side, stores,  factories,  homes,  new  and  the  old, 
admirable  things  and  distasteful  things;  aft- 
er all  this,  many  questions  remain.  But  then, 
too.  thousands  of  bits  of  the  mosaic  fall  Into 
place  and  make  memorable,  meaningful  pic- 
tures. 

Solemn -faced  people  tile  past  dramatic  re- 
minders of  a  war  that  killed  20  mUUon  of 
their  countrymen.  Vastly  Isayev,  vice-mayor 
of  Moscow,  reminds  us  that  "Sixty-two  thou- 
sand cities  and  villages  wer-  absolutely  wiped 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  People  lived  in 
earthen  huts  and  they  had  to  completely 
rebuild  their  cities." 

Asked  If.  In  another  generation,  Soviet 
young  people  mlgut  not  forget  the  lessons  of 
World  War  11  a  radio  Journalist  conunents, 
"No.  This  is  hammered  into  them  every  day." 
Accompaniment  to  the  compelling  remind- 
ers of  the  war.  which  are  everywhere.  Is  the 
drumbeat  refrain  of  a  theme  repeated  over 
end  over,  in  a  dozen  different  ways.  The 
theme  Is:  "No  one  must  ever  do  this  to  us 
again." 

One  of  our  companions  debates  a  mathe- 
matical term  with  one  of  the  top  scientists 
at  "Science  City,"  the  huge  educaUonal  and 
research  center  on  the  plains  of  Siberia.  It  Is 
Just  outside  Novosibirsk,  3300  miles  east  of 
Moscow  and  1260  miles  from  the  Chinese 
border. 

The  mathematical  debate  rages  on,  with 
Joe  Adamov,  our  Moscow  rsulloman  inter- 
preter, bridging  the  language  gap  as  fast  as 
he  can  talk  in  Russian  and  English.  Sud- 
deiUy  he  pauses  for  breath,  looks  up  and 
says  with  a  bemused  smile.  "You  know.  I 
don't  understand  what  I'm  saying  in  either 
language!" 

One  of  our  group  says  he  would  llk«  to  b« 
able  to  see  and  talk  with  some  of  the  "dls- 
rtdent  InteUectuaU"  in  th«  UJS.SJl.,  men- 


tioning the  names  of  Jailed  TuU  Daniel  and 
Andrei  Slnyavsky,  among  others. 

Our  host  replies  with  a  smile:  "If  you 
break  one  of  our  laws,  you  may  have  a  chance 
to  see  them!" 

"I  don't  want  to  see  them  for  that  long, ' 
our  editor  decides. 

A  Journalist  in  Minsk,  during  a  five-hour 
dinner  table  talkfest.  is  irritated  by  some  of 
our  questions.  He  reUliates  with  a  deadly 
serious  accusation:  "Your  FBI  briefs  every- 
one who  wants  to  come  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
threatens  them  to  keep  them  from  coming. 
Many  have  told  us  that,  if  they  do  come,  they 
will  not  be  giiaranteed  their  same  Job  when 
they  go  back." 

We  ask  the  manager  of  the  huge  Belaz 
truck  factory  in  Byelorussia  what  the  reac- 
tion was  to  the  Apollo  moon  landing.  Brisk, 
youthful  Ivan  Sldorovich  says:  "Very  posi- 
tive. We  were  all  happy.  We  are  all  one  world. 
We  were  thrilled  that  man,  regardless  of  na- 
tionality, had  accomplished  this,  overcome 
such  difficulties.  I  am  sure  that  American 
workers,  were  Just  as  happy  when  Yuri  Ga- 
garin opened  up  this  space  era.  There  are  no 
boundaries." 

We  plead  with  our  journalist  hosts,  for 
perhaps  the  tenth  time,  to  arrange  for  us  to 
go  to  the  Chinese  border,  to  see  for  ovu^elves 
what  is  going  on  there.  We  are  In  Alma  Ata,  a 
lovely  city  in  Kazakhstan  and  only  250  miles 
or  so  from  the  boundary  with  Communist 
China. 

"You  can't,"  they  reply.  "You  never  know 
when  or  where  something  is  going  to  hap- 
pen and  you  might  see  nothing.  There  are  no 
accommodations  there  for  you.  Besides,  Its 
not  safe." 

In  this  city  we  see  a  wonderful  variety  of 
faces  .  .  .  Uzbeks  with  sun  and  wind-dark- 
ened skin  and  short-cropped  hair  under  their 
embroidered  skull  caps.  Russians  with 
smooth,  rounded  Slavic  faces.  Blond  Ukrain- 
ians. The  Asiatic  faces  of  Uightu's  and  Ka- 
zakhs and  mixtures  that  show  traces  of  the 
Mongols,  the  Golden  Horde  whose  raiders 
once  swept  across  these  steppes  on  missions 
of  plunder  and  destruction. 

Suddenly,  with  these  faces  in  front  of  us, 
we  understand  what  we've  been  told  in  nearly 
every  city— that  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  made  up  of 
at  least  20  distinct  nationalities,  and  as  many 
as  170  different  ethnic  groups. 

Atlna  Zhaketova,  the  well-rounded  and 
bright-eyed  Kazakh  editor  of  a  major  wom- 
en's magazine  tell  us  there  are  14  major  na- 
tionalities in  this  repubUc  alone,  including 
her  own  people,  Russians,  Byelorussians, 
Ukrainians,  Koreans  and  Uzbeks  and  Ger- 
mans and  several  others.  We  ask  whether 
there  ever  were  any  tensions  between  the 
Kazakhs  and  Russians,  or  among  any  of  the 
others. 

"We  have  had  no  friction  at  all,"  she  re- 
plies. And  then  we  wonder  about  how  that 
could  possibly  have  happened,  and  we  try 
to  recall  the  details  of  recent  disturbances 
in  the  Crimean  region  when  native  nation- 
alists suggested  a  Rtissian  administrator  go 
home  "because  you  can't  even  say  'Good 
Morning'  to  us  In  otir  own  language." 

We  also,  suddenly,  understand  a  rather 
strange  letter  many  of  us  received  when  our 
Soviet  trip  was  announced.  An  American  of 
Ukrainian  extraction  had  written  to  each  of 
us.  "I  wish  to  point  out  a  common  mistake 
often  made  by  American  newsmen,"  he  wrote. 
"That  Is  calling  'Russian'  the  non-Russian 
nationaUties  Uke  Armenian,  Azebanijan, 
Byelorussian,  Estonian,  Georgian,  Kazakh, 
Korghiz,  Latvian,  Lithuanian,  Moldavian, 
Tadjik,  Turkmen,  tJkrainlan,  Uzbek  and 
many  other  autonomous  Republics  .  .  .  The 
Soviet  Union  Is  not  Russia,  not  a  monolithic 
Russian  nation,  but  an  empire  comprising 
many  nationalities  with  their  separate  cul- 
tural, historical,  reUglous  and  linguistic 
distinctions." 
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(All  of  this  explains,  as  you  may  have 
.niessed  why  we  will  write  In  this  series 
^ thfus  S.R.  and  the  Soviet  Union  .  .^ut 
of  Russia  and  Russians  only  when  we  really 
meanest  that  part  of  the  Soviet,  or  Just 
those  oartlcular  Soviet  citizens.) 

Anotoer  scene  shifts  into  memory  and  we 
are  at  the  famed  Kirov  ballet  in  Leningrad, 
^at  historical  museum  city  which  Is  a  must- 
ste  for  every  traveler  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

liZnlrZ  has  pride  from  Its  survival  of 
the  900-daTslege.  Ft  left  600,000  of  Its  citizens 
dead  but  frustrated  Hitler's  vow  that  he 
would  celebrate  Christmas  of  1941  in  the 
Hotel  Astoria,  where  our  group  stayed.  Ger- 
mans finally  did  ente.  ^^llf-iJ\^l 
thousands,  as  prisoners  of  the  Red  Army 
wSte  counter-offensive  swept  the  Invaders 
back  to  the  Baltic. 

But  today's  pride  of  Lenlngraders  Is  in 
this  ballet  troupe  we  are  watching.  To  them, 
the  Bolshol  ballet,  so  familiar  to  °»a^y  Am"* 
icans  because  of  its  tours,  is  Just  the  Mos 
cow  ballet;"  first  place  in  the  ballet  worid. 
thev  sav    belongs  to  "the  Kirov." 

Tt^S^e  performing  in  a  different  theaer 
wlUle  Uielr  own  is  being  repaired  The  ballet 
U  "Don  Quixote"  and  the  Spanish  grandee 
provides  only  the  thinnest  °»  ^^^  »"^"^^° 
support  the  action  on  the  stage.  But  the 
story  doesn't  matter,  because  the  string,  ^e 
costumes,  the  sets  and,  particularly,  the 
drncmg  are  phenomenal.  Exciting,  elegant. 
Setmve  and  beyond  anything  we  eve^ 
expected  to  feel  from  ^^tehlng  ballet  Hi^ 
an  experience.  We  Join  the  wildly  cheering 
audience  and  reluctantly  stoll  away  savoring 
?he  ttiought  that  here,  at  least,  we  have  seen 
true  excellence  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  see  compeUtlon  and  excitement  of  a 
far^different  kind  one  Hiorning  in  Novosi- 
birsk. Crowds  of  people  are  hurrying  to  w°rk^ 
An  already-jammed  bus  stops.  Ten  or  fifteen 
n^op  e  movi  toward  the  bus  and  it's  a  silent 
but  ^m  stmggle.  No  quarter  is  g'ven  or 
«ked  even  by  or  for  the  women.  FlnaJly, 
s^mthow,  the/all  squeeze  into  the  ^^  with 
the  last  man  in  hanging  ont«  the  doorstep 
With  toes  and  a  Ann  grip  on  the  handrail 

some  of  us  are  surprised  to  learn  that  72 
ner  cent  of  all  the  doctors  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
^e  women,  as  are  60  per  cent  of  the  econ- 
^ists,  27  per  cent  of  the  construction  work- 
ed   43   per   cent   of   the   workers   on   state 

^^en  we  discover  that  women  ^  the  So- 
Viet  Union,  unlike  the  men,  have  a  choice  as 
to  whether  they  will  work  or  not,  someone 
^ommems:  "Thit  seems  like  discrimlnaUon.^ 
A  soviet  women's  leader  explal^  That  s 
because  men  have  a  deficiency.  They  can  t 
hlTe  bab's  and  nurse  them.  We  ^ eel  that  thu 
maternal    function    Is    very    Important    to 

^°^*'ave'i  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  guessing 
eame  The  crack  "Red  Arrow"  train  leaves 
t^Tuol^o^  station  exactly  on  time  gives^a 
smooth  overnight  ride  and  arrives  in  Lenin- 
erad  exactly  on  time. 

One  airplane  trip  leaves  exactly  on  time 
proves  to  be  a  comfortable  and  Pleasant 
flight  and  gets  us  to  our  destination  on  the 
^of  Anothfr  time,  we  spend  18  f  o"^f  ^^^t 
Moscow  air  terminal— shaving,  talking,  eat- 
mg  a^d  fitfully  sleeping  on  the  benches.  We 
arf  tSd  not  to  leave  because  the  plane  might 
be  able  to  go  any  time;  the  weather  at  the 
other  end  might  clear  up.  Finally,  we  are  told 
it  will  leave  at  1 1 : 30,  board  the  plane  at  12 . 30 
and  at  2:05  the  plane  takes  off. 

For  the  Soviet  citizens,  there  still  are  the 
notorious  queues  for  many  kinds  of  consumer 
goods,  usually,  now,  it  appears  these  are 
mainly  for  the  scarce  items,  rather  than  for 
run-of-the-mill  staples. 

Prices  on  many  items  seem  falriy  normal  to 
an  American  as  he  translates  them  into  dol- 
lars A  television  set  may  cost  from  200  to  500 
rubles,  a  man's  suit  150,  or  a  pair  of  women  s 
shoes  25.  But  then  we  remember  the  average 


wane  of  Soviet  workers  Is  120  nibles  a  montK 
Xny  times,  we  are  asked  by  the  Soviets 
whTwe  aw  in  Vietnam  and  what  U  being 
loZe  about  a  settlement  there.  Theyjmow 
as  weU  as  we  do  what  is  going  on;  they  just 
waTt  to  hear  our  answers  and,  sometime,  to 
m^rt  a  verbal  needle  about  "U.S.  aggression^ 
one  of  our  hosts  gives  the  essence  of  the 
usual  soviet  comment  in  a  few  words .  If  you 
came  from  a  smart,  country,  you  d  let  it  peter 

°"ln  Sochi,  the  resort,  area  along  90  miles  of 
flittering  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  we  try  the 
Senthol' inhalers  at  the  famous  Matsesta 
baths,  dine  delightfully  In  an  ope'J-alf/ es- 
ta^akt  atop  a  mountain  that  overlooks  the 
former  vacation  hldeway  of  Joseph  Stalln_ 

Then  we  visit  a  palatial  rest  home  for 
mmer^  Perched  on  a  hillside,  it  looks  like  a 
Ml^ce  and  its  public  rooms  are  furnished 
accordingly.  As  we  tour  the  Institution  and 
s^  that  the  bedrooms  look  more  like  stand- 
a^  soviet  hotel  rooms,  we  hear  an  explana- 
Uon  of  the  USSR,  health  system.  It's  given 
bvDr  Nikolai  Stukalov,  who  lost  one  ^g 
while  serving  as  an  Army  surgeon  durtag 
world  war  II.  He  tells  about  the  26-day 
leaves  with  pay,  that  are  granted  to  Soviet 
worker  needing  the  rest-vacatlon-trealment 

^^l^aTso^r^  K^n  ^e  -nicular  r.l- 

cTa^  ^nl^s'  w^rrrHh^^  a^t^he  ^el 
en^n^rs  and  mining  executives  who  make 
up  the  cUentele  of  this  particular  rest  centor^ 
Many  of  them  appear  as  portiy  as  the  most 
rar^cltured  capitalist.  In  barely  ad«iuat« 
bathing  trunks.  They  greet  the  American 
vUitors  wartnly  and,  in  a  matter  of  nUnu^s, 
we  are  surrounded  by  25  or  so^eep  m  good- 
humored  debate  about  Vietnam,  their  gov- 
ernme^and  ours,  and  the  China  Bituation^ 
Everywhere  we  go-clty,  fann  or  beach- 
we  ask  about  China.  ..   »v,« 

Everywhere  we  aEk.  we  hear  almost  the 
same  answer.  This  time  it  Is  from  Valentin 
™znikov,  a  miner  from  Siberia.  We  find 
him  sunning  with  a  copy  of  P^avda  covering 
his  face.  He  arouses  himself  quickly  when 
we  ask  what  he  thinks  of  the  Chinese  situa- 
tion at  the  border. 

"I  think  our  government  decided  property 
to  give  them  a  crtishlng  rebuff,"  he  says  ''so 
they  won't  toy  to  Intrude  on  our  peaceful 
life  "  He  goes  on  to  say  that  It  Is  a  "provoca- 
tion of  the  Chinese  government^  We  hope  it 
wlU  be  a  temporary  situation.  They  are  doing 
it  to  cover  up  the  deficiencies  in  their  sys- 
tem We  do  not  blame  the  Chinese  people, 
but' their  leaders.  We  have  helped  them  a 
^eat  deal  In  the  past.  We  do  n°t  think  it 
^11  lead  to  war.  Sooner  or  later  they  will 
come  to  their  senses."  „„„,„ 

It  is  a  familiar  response.  We  hear  It  every 
time  we  ask  the  question,  almost  in  the  same 
words  each  time  and  almost  In  the  same 
words  it  has  appeared  in  Pravda  and  Izvestla. 
We  ask:  "How  do  you  know  the  reports 
vou  hear  are  true?" 

^  He  rSlles:  "I  happen  to  live  in  the  place 
from  which  most  of  the  border  guards  come_ 
Some  of  them  have  returned.  I  have  heard 
them  speak  on  television  and  tell  what  hap- 

^•^D^you  have  any  feeling  of  not  getting 
full  information  on  the  subject?" 

"No  We  get  full  informaUon  on  every- 
thing. We  believe  our  press  and  have  had 
confirmation  from  friends." 

Another  piece  of  mosaic.  We  believe  he 
really  does  believe  his  press. 

Everywhere  we  go,  our  journalist  hosts 
tell  us  the  aim  of  their  newspapers— as  well 
as  radio,  television  and  magazines— is  to 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  country,  the  C^. 
munlst  party  and  the  people."  Alma  Ata  edi- 
tor Feodor  Mlkhallov  asks:  "Our  press  and 
government  and  people  all  agree  .  .  •  so  why 
would  we  come  out  for  something  against 
government  policy?" 


Tills  is  how  it  was.  All  the  time  we  de- 
bated with  the  Soviets,  we  were  debating 
with  ourselves.  Our  questions  were:  '  What  is 
the  purpose  of  our  being  here?  What  can  we 
learn?  What  can  we  believe?  What  can  we 
make  them  believe?" 

We  put  the  question  of  why  we  were  in- 
vited to  Vyacheslav  Chernyshev.  the  energetic 
and  "get  it  done"  secretary  of  the  Soviet 
Union  of  Journalists,  our  official  hosts: 

"We  ^-ant  a  good  business  relationship  with 
journalists  of  the  U.S.,"  he  said.  "We  are  do- 
ing this  to  get  better  acquainted  and  to  be 
better  able  to  infonn  the  people  of  our  coun- 
tries This  is  not  a  simple  thing,  but  when 
we  have  personal  contact  it  helps  us  to  have 
better  knowledge  and  insight/' 

•We  have  a  proverb, "  he  added.    "Is  bet- 
ter to  see  a  thing  once  than  to  hear  it  1.000 

^' An^  old  Moscow  hand  and  knowledgeable 
server  of   the  U.S.S.R.  scene  was  asked   his 
idea  of  why  the  Soviet  Journalists  had  in- 
vited us.  ,     .      ^„»,.„_ 
••It's  part  of  their  trying  to  project  a  bettor 
image  It's  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Czech- 
oslovaklan  thing.  They  want  to  be   viewed 
as  friendly.  If  they  tell  you  a  motive,  you 
can  be  pretty  sure  it's  not  the  real  one.  'They 
want  to  project  the  Image  of  stability,  hap- 
Dlness,  peaceful  construction— the  Idea  that 
they  want  complete  total  disarmament,  peace 
.  .  .to  get  the  U.S.  to  be  peaceful.  They  feel 
everyone  Is  against  them."  ,„  .  „# 
in  later  parts  of  this  series,  the  pieces  of 
mosaic  will  be  looked  at  more  closely— the 
role  of  women,  the  major  questions  of  war 
and    peace,    housing,    agriculture     Industry 
government,    the    social    scene,    health    and 
education,  and  Soviet  citizens  as  we  met  and 
talked  with  them. 


(Second  of  a  Series) 

•Mator"  Who  Isn't  a  Mator  Runs  Show  in 

Soviet  Cities 

(By  Charles  L.  Bennett) 

If    you   have    the   only   show   in   town,   it 
had  better  be  a  good  one.  ..„„„„,.• 

That's  the  situation  faced  by  the    mayor 
of  any  city  in  the  Soviet  Union-because  his 
reallv  IS  the  only  show  in  town. 

The  "show"  he  heads  includes  every  busi- 
ness and  industry  In  the  city-all  the  res- 
taurants, theaters,  stores  and  factories,  pub- 
lic transportation,  hospitals,  hotels  gaso- 
line stations.  He's  responsible  for  seeing  that 
there's  a  Job  lor  every  man  in  the  city 
and  most  women.  He  has  to  see  that  they 
have  homes,  operates  their  ^^hooU^n^  al- 
leges, provides  recreation  and  health  care, 
wfddlng  ceremonies,  clubs  for  the  children 

and  dry  cleaning.  .  ^  .   „ii   »v,o 

on  top  of  all  this,  he  furtilshes  all  the 
usual  governmental  sen^lces  of  any  A^eri- 
^n  city-streets,  sewers,  water  supply,  police 
and  ^  protection,  zoning  and  city  plan- 
ning and  all  the  rest.  .  *  „,»^  ,h» 
In  Moscow  or  any  other  Soviet  city,  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  city  government  Isnt 
a  "mayor"  at  all.  He's  a  man  like  Vladimir 
Fedorovlch  Promyslov  and  his  title  Is  Chair- 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Su- 
preme soviet  of  the  City  of  Moscow. 

Promyslov  and  his  counterparts  In  all  the 
other  cities  are  executive  officers  for  the  Su- 
preme soviet  of  the  city,  an  elected  body 
responsible  for  fixing  the  broad  goals  and 
policies  under  which  the  city  operates. 

Moscow's  6.600.000  People  elect  the  city  s 
Suoreme  Soviets-made  up  of  1.140  deputies 
ser^nT  two-vear  tenns  on  the  basis  of  one 
deputy  for  every  6.000  citizens.  The  depu- 
ties work  on  study  commissions  and  meet 
once   eve'ry  quarter'  to  discuss  major  prob- 

^*  After  those  discussions,  and  In  accordance 
with  the  long-range  plans  of  the  city,  the 
republic  in  which  it's  situated,  and  the 
Snal  govenunent,  Ifs  all  up  to  Promy- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Even  Inside  the  city,  Promyslov  said,  25 
percent  of  the  total  area  Is  in  green  space  and 
parks  "and  the  plan  Is  that  these  green  areas 
will  remain  as  they  are." 

Vasily  Isayev,  vice  chairman  of  the  city 
Soviet's  executive  committee,  picked  up  the 
conversational  ball  as  Promyslov  left  to  catch 
a  plane.  "There  are  now  about  80,000  pri- 
vately owned  passenger  cars  in  Moscow."  he 
said.  "But  most  transportation  in  the  city 
still  is  public." 

The  public  transportation  Includes  electric 
trolley  busses,  taxis  and  -an  extensive  subway 
system. 

"The  public  system  transports  12  million 
passengers  a  day  now,"  Isayev  said,  'and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  expand  it  rapidly." 

One-third  of  that  dally  load  is  carried  on 
Moscow's  Justly  famous  subway.  Clean,  well- 
lighted,  tile-walled  stations  are  decorated 
with  statues  and  murals.  The  trains  look 
like  new  and  operate  on  split-second  timing. 

Isayev  stepped  to  a  huge,  lighted  wall  map 
at  one  side  of  the  paneled  chamber  we  were 
in  and  pointed  out  the  subway  lines. 

"We  now  have  about  80  miles  of  parallel, 
double-tunnel  subway  lines,"  he  said,  "and 
we  plan  120  miles  more."  He  said  the  average 
cost  of  building  a  kilometer  of  subway  was 
between  7  million  and  8  million  rubles.  That 
figures  out.  for  the  total  additional  mileage 
to  more  than  $1.65  billion  at  current  ex- 
change rates. 

"But  the  transportation  system  pays  a 
profit."  Isayev  assured  us.  Its  income  over 
costs  is  only  one  of  many  revenue  sources 
the  city  plows  back  Into  further  improve- 
ments. 

"Income  is  always  above  our  expenditures," 
the  city  official  said.  "We  normally  have  50 
million  to  100  million  rubles  profit  to  use 
on  whatever  projects  we  want  to.  Housing 
rent  is  low  and  doesn't  cover  the  cosi  of 
maintaining  the  apartments.  But  the  whole 
transportation  system  produces  profit,  along 
with  the  industries  and  other  enterprises 
run  by  the  city,  like  the  hotels,  restaurants 
and  movie  houses.  We  have  profit  from  trade, 
too.  and  a  small  tax  on  trade  turnover.  There 
are  no  other  taxes. 

"We  provide  the  music,  opera  and  ballet, 
too,  but  we  don't  make  any  profit  on  them; 
we're  happy  if  they  even  break  even." 

Total  operating  Income  for  the  city  in  1969, 
he  added,  will  be  about  1.5  billion  rubles. 

What  about  air  and  water  pollution,  we 
asked. 

•On  the  whole  Moscow  is  a  very  clean 
city.  We  are  trying  to  build  large,  central 
heating  stations  rather  than  to  have  nu- 
merous small  ones  around  the  city.  Also,  we 
are  vising  high  quality  gas  that  causes  less 
fumes.  In  the  old  days.  Moscow  burned  wood, 
then  coal  and  later  fuel  oil.  The  smog  was 
very  bad.  We  also  stopped  the  use  of  diesel 
buses  to  cut  down  the  air  pollution. 

"Water  pollution  is  a  problem.  The  Mos- 
cow River  doesn't  really  satisfy  us  because  it 
is  dirtylsh.  but  much  better  than  it  once 
was  and  people  can  still  fish  and  swim  in  it. 
To  control  industrial  and  business  pollution 
of  the  river  "  he  said,  "we  had  to  make  a  real 
Draconian  decision. 

"We  simply  ordered  the  industries  to  put 
on  the  necessary  filters  for  industrial  waste, 
by  set  dates,  or  shut  down.  Our  sanitary 
department  has  almost  unlimited  powers  to 
shut  down  a  factory,  fine  the  factory  itself, 
or  to  fine  the  manager  personally  for  viola- 
tion of  the  pollution  rules. 

•'We  have  the  authority,  but  much  remains 
to  be  done.  We  haven't  been  able  to  channel 
all  the  surface  water  of  the  city  and  waste 
into  one  central  system  yet.  There  are  some 
local  sewer  systems  and  we  still  get  some 
illegal  dumping  of  waste.  In  one  recent  case 
we  have  pinpointed  the  general  area  it's  com- 
ing from,  but  we  haven't  found  the  exact 
factory  yet.  We  will,  though." 

(Another  source  told  us  later  that  Soviet 
officials   are  considering   making   industrial 
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water  pollution  a  criminal,  as  well  as  civil, 
offense.  The  trouble,  this  source  said,  is  that 
some  factory  managers,  trying  to  make  profit 
records  for  their  plants,  have  decided  it  was 
cheaper  to  pay  the  civil  fines  than  to  install 
the  necessary  filters.  That  kind  of  capitalist 
thinking,  this  source  said.  Is  not  likely  to 
be  permitted   for  very  long  in  the  Soviet.) 

Moscow  has  no  problem  with  pure  drinking 
water  Isayev  said.  In  fact,  they  are  able  to 
provide  the  same  pure  water  both  to  Industry 
and  for  personal  use.  A  canal  from  the  'Vol- 
ga river  into  the  Moscow  river  and  storage 
reservoirs  along  the  way,  have  made  this 
possible. 

"Our  water  reserves  look  okay  to  the  year 
2000,  but  after  that  we  will  have  to  find 
new  sources,"  Isayev  said. 

No  population  explosion  is  going  to  trap 
Soviet  city  officials  in  the  same  kind  of  urban 
growth  problems  American  cities  face.  They 
project  their  plans  for  natural  increases  but 
immigration  to  the  cities  is  strictly  con- 
trolled. Some  plants  and  other  enterprises 
have  been  moved  out  of  Moscow  simply  to 
prevent  overcrowding.  No  new  plants  can 
be  built,  nor  can  a  factory  or  other  business 
bring  additional  people  in  for  its  work  force 
without  permission  from  the  city  Soviet  and 
no  Soviet  citizen  moves  from  city  to  city 
unless  he's  approved  for  a  job  change  by 
the  government. 

Minsk's  chief  planner,  Victor  Chernishov, 
struggles  with  most  of  the  same  problems 
we  heard  about  in  Moscow.  One  of  his  cur- 
rent projects  is  planning  a  new  surface 
drainage  system  for  the  city.  A  cloudburst 
we  were  caught  in  at  the  nearby  Belaz  truck 
plant  showed  us  ample  evidence  of  the  need. 

"It's  hard  to  say  what  it  will  cost."  Cherni- 
shov said,  "because  it  will  be  built  in  stages. 
We  know  the  first  stage  will  cost  vis  36  million 
rubles  (nearly  $40  million  at  current  ex- 
change rates) . 

The  slow- flowing  Svlsloch  river  also  was 
giving  him  pollution  problems  but,  at  the 
same  time,  providing  the  setting  for  an  elab- 
orate plan  of  parks,  recreation  areas  con- 
nected by  monorail,  and  green  space  through 
the  heart  of  the  city. 

In  Alma  Ata,  a  city  surrounded  by  snow- 
capped mountains,  city  officials  are  combat- 
ting a  different  kind  of  river  problem.  A 
mountain  stream,  placid  and  harmless  most 
of  the  vear.  produces  a  roaring  flood 
in  springtime— flushing  automoblle-slzed 
boulders  down  upon  the  city.  Huge  con- 
crete and  steel  fences  have  been  erected  in 
the  stream  valley  to  halt  the  boulders  but 
that  hasn't  solved  the  problem. 

Now  a  330-foot  high  earthen  dam  is  be- 
ing built  far  back  up  in  the  mountains  as  a 
•holding  pool"  for  the  rocks  and  debris,  with 
a  sluiceway  under  the  dam  to  let  the  water 
through. 

•We  used  5.000  tons  of  dynamite  to  blow 
off  the  sides  of  two  mountains,  all  at  once, 
and  drop  them  into  the  mouth  of  the  viilley." 
the  vice-mayor  said.  'This  dam  will  last  for 
a  thousand  years." 

Novosibirsk's  Gorda  Skoblikov,  chief  ar- 
chitect for  this  Siberian  city  of  more  than  a 
million  people,  already  Is  talking  about  the 
creation  of  "satellite"  communities  for  In- 
dustry, to  avoid  overcrowding  of  the  central 
city.  One  satellite  already  has  been  created, 
but  this  is  the  famous  "Science  City" — a 
modern  complex  of  college,  university  and 
research  institute  centers. 

Pounded  only  in  1893,  Novosibirsk  took  Just 
62  years  to  grow  to  a  million  population.  Its 
growth  stemmed,  mainly,  from  purposeful 
decisions  by  the  Soviet  government  to  move 
educational,  research  and  Industrial  enter- 
prises out  of  Moscow  and  other  cities  and  to 
reestablish  them  on  the  Siberian  plains. 

In  contrast  to  the  other  city  offices  we  vis- 
ited, Novosibirsk's  planner  would  not  per- 
mit us  to  photograph  the  model  of  his  new 
city  plan;  it  includes  provisions  for  new 
bridges  across  the  river  that  flows  through 
the  city. 
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COMPARISON  OF  CURRENT  FOOD 
STAMP  PROPOSALS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27.  1969 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  few  of  us  would  argue  that  there 
are  Americans  who  are  deprived  of  a 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

substantially  nutritious  diet  because  of 
low  income.  But  finding  an  answer  to 
the  problem  is  rather  difficult.  Fully  five 
different  food  stamp  proposals  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress.  On  September 
24,  the  McGovern-Javits  bill  passed  the 
Senate  and  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee is  currently  holding  hearings  on 
food  stamps. 

I  thought  it  would  be  helpful  to  my 
colleagues  to  be  able  to  compare  the 
existing  law,  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
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1964,  with  the  proposed  legislation — the 
Senate  passed  bill,  S.  2547;  the  Nixon 
administration  proposal,  introduced  by 
Representative  Catherine  May  on  June 
17  as  H.R.  12222;  the  bill  I  coauthored 
with  Representative  Tom  Foley  on  Au- 
gust 11,  H.R.  13423,  and  the  Poage  bill 
or  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1969, 
introduced  by  Representative  W.  R. 
Poage  on  June  25  as  H.R.  12430. 

Tlie  following  is  a  comparison  of  these 
proposals: 


Item 


Present  act 


Senate  substitute  (S.  2547) 


Nixon-May  bill  (H.R.  12222)  Foley-Green  bill  (H.R.  13423)        Poage  bill  (H.R.  12430) 


1.  Policy  of  program. 


2,  Method  and  level  of 
funding. 


3.  Carryover  of  unex- 

pended funds. 

4.  Terms  of  program  .. 

5.  Territorial  coverage. 


6.  Individual  coverage... 


Raise  levels  of  nutrition  among 
low-income  tiouseholds. 


Authorization  of  appropriations: 
Fiscal  1970,  $340,000,000; 
fisca  1971  (1st  6  months 
only,  through  Dec.  31,  1970), 
$170,000,000. 


None— Unspent  funds  auto- 
matically revert  to  the 
Treasury. 

Ends  Dec.  31.  1970. 

50  States  only  and  District  of 
Columbia. 


7.  Product  coverage. 


Group  of  related  or  nonrelated 
individuals  living  as  1  eco- 
nomic unit  sharing  cooking 
facilities  and  tor  whom  tood 
is  customarily  purchased  in 
common.  Not  residents  ot 
Institutions  or  boarding 
houses. 

Any  food  or  food  product  ex- 
cept alcoholic  beverages, 
tobacco,  imported  packaged 
foods,  and  imponed  meats 
or  meat  products. 


Permit  low-income  households 
to  receive  a  share  of  tood 
abundance  suffic.ent  to  pro- 
vide them  with  adequate 
le  'els  ol  food  consumption 
and    utritlon. 

Authorization  ot  appropriations: 
fisca,  1970,  $1,250,000,000; 
fiscal  1971,  y,000.000,C00; 
fiscal  1972,  $2,500,000,000. 


Unspent  funds  continue  to  re- 
main available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Ends  June  30,  1972 

50  States,  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  Trust  Territories  ot 
Pacilic. 

As  in  Foley-Green  bill 


Permit  low-Income  households 
to  purchase  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet 


Authorization  of  appropriations: 
Fiscal  1970.  $610,000,000; 
fiscal  1971-72,  such  sums  as 
Congress  may  appropriate. 


Provide  adequate  levels  ot  food    No  change, 
consumption  and  nutrition 
among  low-income  house- 
holds by  permitting  them 
to  purchase  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet. 
Food  stamps  to  be  a  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation- 
run  program  with  CCC 
empowered  to  use  up  to 
S19, 500.000. 000  in  borrowing 
authority  to  tuno  this  and 
various  farm  programs, 
followed  by  appropriations 
to  reimburse  CCC  Icr 
previous  year's 
expenditures. 

Unspent  funds  continue  to  re-       No  problem  with  CCC  hnanclng.  No  change, 
mam  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Ends  June  30,  1973. Ends  June  30.  1974 Open  ended. 

No  change.  _ 50  States,  District  ot  Columbia,      No  change. 

Puerto  Rico.  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

do Includes  persons  residing  in  Do. 

private  nonprofit  institutions 
or  in  boarding  houses  (ex- 
cept lor  persons  in  trater- 
nities.  sororities,  or  social 
clubs)  as  v^ell  as  persons  G5 
years  or  over. 


Authorization  of  appropria- 
tions: Such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary. 


Includes  items  necessary  tor 
personal  cleanliness,  hy- 
giene, <>nd  home  sanitation. 


.do- 


8.  Store  coverage. 


9.  Income  eligibility  level. 


Example:  Family  of  4 
with  2  school- 
children. 


10.  Resource  limitation  on 
eligibility. 


Establishment  or  house-to- 
house  trade  route  that  sells 
food  to  households  lor  heme 
consumptio.L 


State  agency  to  determine 
consistent  with  income 
standards  used  in  federally 
aided  public  assistance 
programs. 


$1,800  (Virginia)  to  $4,140 
(Alaska,  New  York). 


Slate  agency  to  determine. 


As  in  Foley-Green  bill.. 


.do. 


II.  Method  of  certification..  Determined  by  State  welfare 
ageiKy  (forms  and  investiga- 
tion). 
No  provision 


12.  Challenge  to 
certifwatwn. 


Secretary  to  set  minimum 
income  eligibility  level  lor 
purchasing  adequate  diet  at 
no  less  than  i4.000  for 
household  ot  4  or  the 
equivalent  as  well  as  max- 
imum income  level  for 
participation,  with  possible 
regional  variations. 

$4,000 


state  agency  to  fix  subject  to 
Secretary's  approval,  but  no 
inclusion  of  income  realized 
through  liquidation  of 
resources. 

Certification  solely  by  execu- 
tion of  affidavit  prescribed  by 
Secretary. 

No  change 


Secretary  to  establish  uniform 
national  standards  ot 
eligibility  in  consultation 
with  Secretary  ot  HEW 
(emergency  eligibility 
standards  to  help  disaster 
victims  on  a  temporary 
basis). 

$3,600.... 


Secretary  to  establish  as  part 
of  uniform  national  eligibility 
standards. 


No  change. 


State  agency  to  grant  fair 
hearing  and  prompt 
determination  to  any 
aggrieved  household  affected 
in  participation. 


.  Includes  imported  food  or  toed  Do. 

products  where  Secretary 
aetermines  that  comparable 
domestic  items  are  not  rea- 
sonably available:  noniood 
products  which  Secretary 
aetermines  to  be  essential 
for  personal  cleanliness, 
hygiene,  and  home  sanita- 
tion; meals  to  residents  ot 
private  nonprofit  institutions 
or  boarding  houses  and  to 
persons  over  65  by  private 
iia:ipraiit  organizations  or 
schools. 
Same  as  in  present  program  Do. 

plus  private  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions or  boaroing  houses 
and  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations or  schools  wnlch 
provide  meals  to  persons  65 
years  or  over  ?nd  DOD  com- 
missaries for  households 
otherwise  eligible  to  utilize 
them. 
Secretary  to  set  eli?.ibility  Do. 

standards  with  maximum 
disposable  income  criteria 
to  be  equal  to  4  times  the 
cost  0'  the  low-cost  tood 
plan  as  varied  lor  household 
size,  composition.  4  regions 
and  rural-nonrural  areas. 

New  York  City.  $6,530;  rural  Do. 

Vermont,  $4,550:  Cleveland, 

$6,030;  rural  Iowa,  $4,220; 

Atlanta,  $5,450:  rural 

Misslssipp.  $3,810;  Los 

Angeles,  $6,160;  rural  Utah 

$4,310. 
Secretary  to  determine  maxi-  Do. 

mum  value  tor  personal  or 

real  property  owned  by 

eligible  household. 

.  Certification  solely  on  execu-  Do. 

tion  ot  affidavit  prescribed  by 
Secretary. 
Operating  agency  to  have  Do. 

right  to  challenge 
information  included  in 
affidavit  before  panel  ot  3 
appointed  by  Secretary  with 
challenged  household  to 
participate  on  basis  of 
affidavit  information  during 
pendency  ot  challenge. 
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Item 


13.  Penalties. 


14    Inlet lunsdictional 
certification 


15   Place  ol  coupon  issi 
ance 


16.  Frequency  ol  coupe  i 

issuance 
17    Method  ol  coupon 

purchase. 


W.  Price  ol  coupons 


19.  Free  coupons 


20.  Total  value  ol  cou  ions 


21    Federal  admini: 
responsibility. 


22.  State  and  local 

istrative  respfrsi 
billty. 


23   Payment  o(  adfcinls- 
tratiye  costs 
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Present  act 


Senate  substitute  (S.  2S47) 


Nixon-May  bill  (H.R.  12222)  Foley-Green  bill  (H.R.  13423)        Poage  bill  (H.R- 12*30) 


Criminal  offense  to  knowingly 
acquire  coupons  in 
unauthorized  manner. 


No  provision  . 


Purchase  at  banks,  credit 
unions,  wellare  agency 
offices,  poverty  agencies, 
local  businesses. 


No  prosecution  on  basis  ol  any 
information  or  statements 
contained  in  affidavit,  except 
lor  fraud. 


No  change 


As  in  Foley-Green  bill. 


Purchase  through  post  offices, 
participating  retail  food 
stores  or  other  participalion 
insuring  convenient  manner, 
including  banks,  and  credit 
unions. 


do. 


At  least  monthly. 
Transier  lor  cash 


Amount  equivalent  to  house- 
hold's normal  expenditures 
lor  lood. 


St  ative 


dmin- 


At  least  v»eekly - 

Cash  or  deduction  of  charge  by 
State  from  federally  aided 
public  assistance  payments 
v»hen  household  so  elects 
plus  permission  to  purchase 
portion  ol  full  coupon  allot- 
ment with  ijroportionate  re- 
duction in  charge. 

No  more  than  25  percent  ol 
household  income  to  be 
charged  any  eligible  house- 
hold (lest  ol  reasonable 
investment). 


No  change  from  present  pro- 
gram. 

Cash  or  deduction  of  charge  by 
Slate  Irom  federally  aided 
public  assistance  payments 
v»hen  household  so  au- 
thorizes and  Secretaries  ol 
USDA  and  HEW  approve. 


No  more  than  30  percent  of 
household  income  to  be 
charged  any  eligible  house- 
hold. 


None,  except  m  2  counties  in 
South  Carolina  lor  families 
ol  3  or  less  v»ith  less  than 
J20  ol  income  a  month  and 
families  of  4  or  more  v»ith 
less  than  $30  ot  income  a 
month 

Such  amount  as  will  provide 
household  with  an  oppor- 
tunity more  nearly  to  obtain 
a  low-cost  nutritionally 
adequate  diet  with  a  range 
ol  from  $58  a  month  (south- 
ern lamily  ol  4  with  income 
under  $30  a  month)  to  $100 
(northern  family  ol  4  with 
income  ol  $325  a  month). 

Food  Stamp  Division  of  Con- 
sumer and  Maikeling  Service. 


To  households  with  income  less 
than  I  .  the  cost  ol  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet  (now 
$767  or  ' J  ot  $1,534  June 
1%9  cost  ot  low-cost  lood 
plan— approxmately  $64  a 
a  month. 

Low-cost  food  plan  or  $127- 
plus  a  month  lor  a  lamily 
ot  4  to  be  equivalent  to 
nutritionally  adequate  diet, 
with  annual  revision. 


No  change 


To  households  with  little  or  no 
incomes  or  other  financial 
resources  under  standards 
prescribed  by  Secretary  (less 
than  $30  a  month  for  lam- 
ily ot  4). 

Economy  lood  plan  or  $100  a 
month  lor  a  lamily  ol  4  to  be 
equivalent  to  nutritionally 
adequate  diet. 


Food  Stamp  Division  trans- 
terred  to  new  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Service. 


Additional  criminal  offense  for 
knowingly  making  a  false 
affidavit;  enforcement  by 
special  unit  within  Office  of 
Inspector  General  known  as 
the  Food  Stamp  Squad. 

Certilication  valid  lor  60  days  it 
household  moves  to  another 
political  subdivision  in  which 
program  is  operating. 

Purchase  through  operating 
agency  or,  if  operating 
agency  delegates  responsi- 
bility, trom  post  offices, 
banks,  credit  union,  com- 
munity action  agencies,  and 
other  public  or  private  non- 
prolit  agencies. 

At  least  weekly 

Cash  or  deduction  ol  charge  by 
State  Irom  federally  aided 
public  assistance  payments 
or  Irom  Federal  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  benehts  by  Federal 
Government  when  household 
so  authorizes 
If  income  is  between  ij  and  -i 

01  low-cost  food  plan  ($40 
to  $80  a  month  tor  average 
lamily  ot  4)— no  more  than 
5  percent  ol  disposable 
income. 

If  income  is  between  -i  and 
lijof  plan  ($80  to  $160  a 
month)— 110  more  than  10 
percent  ot  disposable  income. 

II  income  is  between  1',,  and 

2  times  plan  ($160  to  $240  a 
month) -no  more  than  15 
percent  disposable  income. 

II  income  is  between  2  and  3 
times  plan  ($240  to  $360  a 
month)- no  more  than  25 
percent  ol  disposable  income. 

It  household's  disposable  in- 
come IS  less  than  33 '3  per- 
cent ol  low-cost  lood  plan 
applicable  to  household  ($40 
a  month  lor  average  lamily 
ot4). 


Do. 


Do 


Do. 
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Item 


Present  act 


Senate  substitute  (S.  2S47) 


Nixon-May  bill  (H.R.  12222)         Foley-Green  bill  (H.R.  13423)       Poage  bill  (H.R.  12430) 


24  Simultaneous  com- 
modity distribution 
and  lood  stamp 
Issuance. 


Not  unless  emergency  situation 
caused  by  a  national  or  other 
disaster  as  determined  by 
Secretary— interpreted  to  ex- 
clude long-term,  nonnatural 
disasters. 


25.  Program  outreach... .      No  provision 


No  change. 


Oo. 


Do. 


Permitted  during  temporary 
emergency;  in  any  county 
during  the  transition  period 
from  commodity  distribution 
to  stamps  until  food  stamp 
participants  exceeds  average 
of  commodity  participants  in 
3  most  recent  prestamp 
months;  and  at  request  of 
State  agency  if  State  agrees 
to  pay  distribution  costs  of 
program. 

As  in  Foley-Green  bill  plus  re- 
quirement that  State  make 
every  possible  effort  to  insure 
that  all  eligible  households 
are  certilied. 


26.  Education. 


None,  except  that  properly 
supervised  employment, 
service,  or  public  work 
equivalent  in  value  to  cost 
may  be  substituted  therelor. 


State  agency  must  request  pro- 
gram and  set  plan  ol  priorities 
among  counties  which  desire 
to  participate.  Possible  pro- 
gram revocation  by  Secretary 
it  State  agency  fails  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  act. 
regulations,  or  State  plan  of 
operation  and  State  lails  to 
correct  such  failure  within 
reasonable  time  ol  notifi- 
cation theieof  by  Secretary. 


Federal  Government  hnances 
cost  ol  bonus  coupons  and 
their  printing  and  62.5  per- 
cent ol  travel  and  salaries  ot 
State  personnel  engaged  in 
certilying  nonassistance 
households. 


Authority  lor  Secretary  to  op- 
erate programs  directly  or  to 
use  other  tocal  public  or 
private  nonproht  organiza- 
tions to  administer  Slate 
program  if  State  tails  after 
reasonable  period  to  comply 
with  the  law  or  il  Secretary 
determines  that  there  is  a 
need  for  the  unrequested 
program  or  il  no  program  is 
being  operated  after  Jan.  1, 
1971,  or  if  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  ratio  ol  par- 
ticipants to  the  poor  is 
inadequate  to  etfecluate  act  s 
purposes. 


Secretary  shall  pay  all  issuance 
costs. 


State  agency  must  provide  lor 
operation  ol  lood  stamp  or 
commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram in  each  of  its  political 
subdivisions  by  June  30, 
1970  (or  1971  il  Secretary  is 
willing  because  Governor 
notihes  him  ol  need  lor  State 
legislative  action),  or  else 
State  cannot  continue  to 
participate  in  either  program; 
State  must  provide  lor  com- 
modity distribution  program 
until  areas  can  be  approved 
by  Secretary  for  food  stamps 


Do. 


Oo. 


Same  as  in  present  program 
plus  62.5  percent  of  costol 
hearing  officials  and  out- 
reach personnel. 


Low-cost  lood  plan  defined  as       No  chanse 
nutritionally  adequate,  taking 
into  account  regional  and 
rural— nonrural  food  price 
differentials— (between 
$108,80  a  month  in  rural 
f^ississippi  and  $13i  a 
month  in  New  York  City  lor 
a  lamily  ol  4) 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
with  7-man  Board  ol  Directors 
(Secretary,  Under  Secretary, 
and  5  Assistant  Secretaries 
ot  Agriculture)  to  oversee 
with  daily  operations  by 
Food  Stamp  Division  in  new 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service. 
Secretary  must  directly  admin- 
ister program  or  administer 
it  through  private  nonprolit 
agency  when  State  agency 
has  not  submitted  plan  ot 
operation  lor  program  in  all 
ol  its  political  subdivisions, 
but  only  in  nondesignated 
area.  Secretary  may  so  ad- 
minister program  if  number 
ot  persons  participating  in  an 
area  is  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  OEO-classihed  number 
of  poor  persons  in  the  area 
for  3  consecutive  months 
after  July  1,  1970.  If  Secre- 
tary fails  to  exercise  dis- 
cretion so  to  administer,  he 
must  report  annually  to  the 
Congress  his  reasons  lor 
tailing  to  do  so  and  the  rea- 
sons tor  the  low  level  of 
program  participation. 
Secratary  permitted  to  pay 
State  agencies  50  percent  ol 
their  administrative  costs  in- 
cluding all  certilication  and 
issuance  costs,  and  up  to 
100  percent  ot  administrative 
costs  to  private  nonprolit 
agencies  operating  the  pro- 
gram or  a  simultaneous  com- 
modity program. 


Do. 


No  provision  other  than 
administrators  should  take 
steps,  including  the  coordi- 
nation ol  other  bodies' 
informational  and  educational 
efforts,  to  insure  that 
participants  obtain  needed 
staple  foods,  particularly 
those  in  abundant  or  surplus 
supply. 


Participants  to  be  afforded 
nutrition  counseling  and 
home  economics  services 
through  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  Federal,  Slate,  local, 
or  private  agencies. 


Secretary  may  authorize  for 
whatever  period  he  deter- 
mines necessary  upon  State 
agency  request  to  effect 
orderly  program  transition  (3 
months?)  with  continued 
limited  Federal  payment  ol 
administrative  costs  ol  both 
programs  or  upon  State 
agency  request  if  State 
agrees  to  finance  all  ot  com- 
modity distribution  costs. 

State  agency  must  undertake 
elfective  action  to  inform 
poor  ot  program's  availability 
and  benehts  and  insure 
their  participation  including 
use  of  services  of  other 
federally  funded  organiza- 
tions. 

No  change.. 


Permitted  during  temporary  Do. 

emergencies ;  at  State  agency 
request  in  program  transition 
period ;  at  State  agency  re- 
quest at  any  time  if  State 
agrees  to  pay  distribution 
program  costs  (other  than 
food);  and  at  request ot 
private  nonprofit  agency 
which  wishes  to  tun  distribu- 
tion program. 

Potentially  eligible  households  Do. 

must  be  informed  of  pro- 
gram's existence  and  given 
aid  in  making  application. 


As  in  Senate  substitute    No  change. 


DRAFTING  OF  19  YEAR  OLDS 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  28,  1969 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  consideration  of  H.R.  14001,  the 

U.S. 


Selective  Service  Amendment  Act  of  1969, 
coming  before  the  membership  tomor- 
row, I  feel  it  is  imperative  we  place  in 
the  Record  and  consider  the  statistics  of 
U.S.  casualties  in  South  Vietnam  by  age 
and  militai-y  service  as  of  July  1969.  Time 
and  again,  I  have  asked  myself.  Is  19 
years  of  age  the  most  optimal  at  which 
to  draft  and  send  our  men  into  combat? 


Should  18,116  of  our  country's  best  18-. 
19-,  and  20-year-old  men  have  been  sent 
into  combat,  most  of  whom  never  hav- 
ing had  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  the 
men  who  sent  them  off  to  war.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  give  much  considera- 
tion to  the  issue  of  whether  we  should 
draft  19-year-olds  first. 
The  tabulation  follows: 


CASUALTIES  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  BY  AGE  AND  MILITARY  SERVICE 


Military  service 


Attained  age 


USA 


USN       USCG 


USMC 


USAF 


Total 


Hostile  deaths  through 

Ju^  1969:  ^ 

19                                  .  2, 823 

20 ...  6,345 

21 4,323 

22 ....  2.164 

23 ...  1.696 

Z4  "■  :'..:"I-- 1.296 

25 961 

26        .  660 

27  :: : 36? 

28 276 

29 270 

30  '. - 208 

31                          229 

32 183 

33 " -  16b 

P:::::::::::-: i" 

35                          158 

36 ...  160 

37 ".   ..  138 

38 :: 111 

» 76 

40 ::;: ei 

il -  38 

42 25 

43 25 

44 18 

45::::::::::: f 

46 I 

47 « 

48 ' 

49 \ 

50 ^ 

51  and  over ^ 

Unknown J|_ 

Total,  all  ages 23,857 


0 
8 

93 

238 

215 

137 

92 

72 

65 

46 

23 

24 

14 

22 

18 

21 

11 

5 

20 

14 

8 

10 

11 

10 

3 

4 

1 

I 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2 

1,432 

3.096 

3.197 

1,625 

765 

472 

310 

203 

128 

83 

70 

63 

42 

50 

59 

43 

35 

28 

34 

39 

11 

14 

7 

7 

8 

5 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 


0 

9 

0 

2,299 

7 

6.019 

18 

9.798 

24 

6.187 

28 

3.094 

24 

2,284 

37 

1,715 

46 

1,275 

30 

864 

41 

514 

47 

417 

43 

390 

38 

310 

34 

331 

33 

2% 

39 

258 

3S 

255 

37 

238 

26 

234 

3? 

218 

21 

153 

17 

118 

10 

88 

12 

60 

4 

41 

3 

34 

5 

25 

4 

16 

4 

8 

S 

17 

2 

12 

n 

2 

1 

5 

2 

{ 

0 

0 

Military  service 


Attained  age 


USA 


USN        USCG 


USMC 


USAF 


Total 


1,189 


11,840 


704  37,592 


Nonhostile  deaths 
through  July  1%9: 

17                0 

8   ::: -.  ■  »» 

9 -  417 

20  '        -  7?5 

21         683 

22                          370 

23 269 

24 :.  198 

k:::: —  im 

26- 98 

27         .     '4 

28 66 

29          58 

30— -  66 

31 48 

32 58 

33"                     48 

34 51 

35- ...  47 

36 51 

37 5' 

38::::::::::: 33 

39 *6 

40          22 

« ..  19 

42.:::: - \\ 

43 .- ]i 

44              19 

45.:::: \i 

J?::::::::::::::::::::  ' 

5§::::::::::::::::::::  . 

50                     .{ 

51  and  over '^ 

Unknown . |^ 

Total,  ail  ages  .  3,985 


1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

G 

141 

0 

306 

Si 

C 

292 

7 

771 

79 

Q 

365 

21 

1,250 

87 

0 

194 

32 

996 

M 

0 

71 

15 

510 

42 

0 

49 

14 

374 

33 

0 

45 

16 

292 

38 

1 

32 

16 

235 

25 

0 

26 

17 

166 

18 

1 

12 

10 

115 

15 

0 

13 

15 

109 

14 

0 

8 

14 

94 

14 

0 

10 

18 

108 

12 

0 

6 

8 

74 

14 

0 

5 

21 

98 

12 

0 

7 

16 

83 

u 

u 

5 

21 

88 

10 

0 

8 

20 

85 

4 

0 

4 

15 

74 

14 

0 

9 

18 

95 

14 

0 

4 

15 

66 

7 

0 

6 

7 

66 

9 

0 

3 

7 

41 

1 

0 

3 

6 

29 

7 

0 

3 

4 

35 

3 

0 

3 

10 

29 

0 

0 

1 

4 

24 

ij 

0 

3 

5 

18 

2 

0 

1 

3 

22 

2 

0 

1 

5 

11 

u 

0 

1 

4 

14 

2 

0 

2 

2 

16 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

2 

0 

.  2 

5 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

611 


1.335 


393 


6.326 


THE  $20,000  FARM  PAYME^^^S 
LIMITATION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  28.  1969 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agri- 
cultiure  appropriations  bill  for  1970  is 


now  being  considered  by  a  Senate-House 
conference.  One  of  the  most  important 
decisions  to  be  made  by  the  conferees  is 
whether  to  retain  the  $20,000  limitation 
on  payments  to  individual  farmers  which 
the  House  included  in  the  bUl.  Because 
of  the  misinformation  which  exists  on 
this  question,  I  am  including  the  text  of 
my  letter  of  today  to  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Clifford  M.  Hardin.  As  my  letter 
indicates,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  both 


the  American  farmer  and  the  taxpayer 
to  retain  the  payments  limitation  in  the 
final  biU. 
Text  of  letter  follows: 

Congress  op  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 

October  29,  1969. 

Hon.  Clifford  M.  Hardin, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary  :  In  the  Interest  of  bet- 
ter income  for  cotton  farmers  as  well  as  the 


31966 


cf 


I  en  ip, 
ard 


tte 


reasc  n 


ails«s 


broader  interests 
you  take  the 
fled    step    of 
October   15   and 
increase  of  one 
ton  for  the  1970 

In  this  letter 
I  will  set  forth 
mendation.  In 
defensible  for  the 
to   call   for   increased 
1970  Just  a  few  w4eks 
the    Congress    of 
needed  cotton 
ment  limitation 
appropriation   bill 
conference. 

A   further 
creased  acreage 
tlve  cost  of  going 
and  notification 
which  has  not  be^n 
because    the 
changed,   will   add 
operation  of   the 
procedure    is    n 
quires   time   to   carry 
that  the  cancellaton 
allotment  can  stil 

I  therefore  urg( 
Agriculture  malntiin 
ment  for  jetton 
million  acres,  as 
than  lifting  it  to 
would  permit  the 
on  the  1970 
to   retain    the   $2( 
amendment  voted 
same  time,  according 
own  figures,  save 
projected  expendltju: 
income   to   cotton 
compared  with  1949 


all  taxpayers  I  urge  that 

unuiual  but  thoroughly  Justi- 

rescmdlng    your    decisions    of 

October   17   calling  for  an 

mglion  acres  planted  to  cot- 


the  tabulation  attached 

reasons  for  this  recom- 

suidmary,  it  would  appear  in- 

3epartment  of  Agriculture 

cotton  production  in 

after  you  had  warned 

a,    costly    buildup    of    un- 

invsntory  if  the  $20,000  pay- 

1  eature  is  retained  in  the 

for   agriculture,   now   in 


at 


TABLE  5.-UPLANC 


Item 


etc. 


OX) 


Acreage  (thousands): 

Aliolted 

CAP,  CR.  adjustment 

Diverted  lor  pa/mert 

Planted 

Harvested.. 
Field:  Pound  per  acre  hartested 
Supply  and  utilization  (l.i 

Production  (including 

Beginning  stocks  ( 

Domestic  disappear: 

Exports 

Ending  stocks 

CCC  stocks.  July  31 
Support  price  per  pound  ( 
Support  price  per  pound  ( 
Price  support  payment  t 
Diversion  payment  rate  (c 


Producer  payments 

Farm  value  of  production 


;incud 
irar  :e 


Total  (million  dolla  s) 


Major  receipts  or  expendi 
Net  change  in  stocks  at  lo 
Storage,  handling,  and  loa  i 
Producer  payments 
Snapback  loss  on  sales  or 


loan  repayments. 


Subtotal,  price supp  irt expenditures. 
Public  Law  480 


Estimated  maiof 
Change  in  CCC  stocks  (m 


The  1970  Upland 
MENT  Increased 


THE     1970 
NOUNCED 


to   drop   plans    for   in- 
from  the  administra- 
through  the  adjustment 
{procedure.  This  procedure, 
gone  through  for  years 
allol|ment    has    remained    un- 
needless   expense   to   the 
VSCS  offices.   Because  the 
eci  ssarily    involved    and    re- 
out,   I   feel   confident 
of  plans  for  the  larger 
be  accomplished, 
that  the  Department  of 
the  1970  acreage  allct- 
the  present  level  of  16.2 
was  originally  set,  rather 
17.15   milUon  acres.  This 
^enate  and  House  conferees 
Agriculture  Appropriations  bill 
.000    payments   limitation 
by  the  House  and  at  the 
to   the   Department's 
axpayers  $63  million  over 
res  for  1970  and  increase 
farmers   by   $172  million 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  only  reason  to  increase  the  acreage  al- 
lotment for  cotton  Is  "to  assure  the  main- 
tenance of  adequate  stocks  )n  the  United 
States  to  provide  a  continuous  and  stable 
supply  of  the  different  qualities  of  cotton 
needed  in  the  U.S.  and  in  foreign  cotton- 
consuming  countries."  (USDA  Bulletin  3215- 
69.)  When  you  testified  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  June  4,  1969,  you  asserted  that  the 
"snapback  provision"  of  the  cotton  program 
which  would  be  activated  by  the  payments 
limitation  would  result  in  additional  cotton 
production  which  would  have  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  government  to  the  extent  that 
it  would  cost  the  taxpayer  an  additional  $160 
million  over  the  cost  of  the  projected 
program. 

However,  events  since  then  have  proved 
that  the  assumptions  upon  which  your  staff 
based  this  calculation  were  grossly  inac- 
curate. The  chief  miscalculation  was  the  pre- 
diction that  under  snapback  the  1970  cotton 
crop  would  yield  550  pounds  per  acre.  This 
yield  was  based  upon  the  then  projected  1969 
cotton  crop  yield  of  520  pounds  per  acre.  In 
fact,  the  actual  yield  for  this  year  is  now  esti- 
mated at  only  450  pounds  per  acre — a  down- 
ward adjustment  of  70  pounds  per  acre  or  777 
million  pounds  for  the  1969  cotton  crop.  In 
fact,  this  adjustment  was  given  as  the  reason 
for  the  call  for  Increased  production  of  cotton 
next  year. 

This  substantial  change  in  forecasting  cot- 
ton production  prompted  me  to  request  the 
Department  to  revise  Its  forecast  for  next 
year's  cotton  crop,  upon  which  you  based  yovir 
conclusion  that  snapback  would  cost  an  addi- 
tional $160  million. 

I  have  Just  received  the  revised  figures  from 
the  Department.  After  reviewing  them,  one 
must  conclude  that,  rather  than  increasing 
the  acreage  allotment  to  assure  an  adequate 
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supply  of  cotton,  the  Department  should 
maintain  It  at  the  original  1970  level  and  ac- 
cept the  snapback  provision  and  the  $20,000 
payments  limitation. 

If  this  were  done,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment's own  figures,  under  snapback  cotton 
production  would  only  slightly  exceed  the  re- 
vised 1970  level  of  production  forecast  if  17.15 
million  acres  are  planted.  This  would  assure 
the  maintenance  of  adequate  stocks  of  cot- 
ton, while  at  the  same  time,  again  according 
to  the  Department's  own  figures,  save  the 
American  taxpayer  approximately  $63  million 
over  what  the  Department  now  proposes  to 
spend  for  the  cotton  program  next  year.  This 
savings  would  result  because  the  total  ex- 
penditure for  Inventory  buildup,  storage, 
payments,  and  loans  under  snapback  would 
amount  to  only  $987  million,  while  the  De- 
partment now  anticipates  a  cost  of  $1,050 
million  with  an  acreage  allotment  of  over  17 
million  acres. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  that 
the  largest  Item  making  up  this  expendi- 
ture— $590  million  for  CCC  cotton  inven- 
tory— cannot  truly  be  considered  a  "cost", 
as  you  liave  maintained.  Based  on  long  ex- 
perience, this  inventory  would  be  resold  at  an 
average  price  of  $120  per  bale,  thereby  even 
further  reducing  the  cost  of  the  cotton  pro- 
gram under  snapback. 

What  is  significant,  however,  is  that  If  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  maintains  the 
acreage  allotment  at  the  originally  an- 
nounced 1970  level  of  16.2  million  acres,  ac- 
cording to  the  Departments  own  figures  it 
will  actually  cost  less  under  a  $20,000  pay- 
ments limitation — not  more — than  the  cot- 
ton program  the  Department  is  presently 
planning. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Findlet, 
Representative  in  Congress. 


COTTON:  ESTIMATES  OF  BASIC  DATA  FOR  1968  THROUGH  1970  CROPS  (BASED  ON  PRESENT  PROGRAM)  AND  1970  UNDER  THE  SNAPBACK  PROVISION 


1968  crop 
(1) 


1979  crop 
(2) 


Revised 
1969  crop ' 

(3) 


1970  crop, 
present 
program 

(4) 


Revised 
1970  crop. 

present 
program  > 

(5) 


1970  crop, 
snapback 

(6) 


Revised 
1970  crop 
snapback  > 

(7) 


bales): 

mports  and  city  crop) 

ing  preseason  ginnings). 


iddling  1  in.)  (cents)., 
iverage  ol  crop)  (cents). 

(cents) 

nts) , 


16.2 

l.O 

3.2 

10.9 

10.1 

515 

10.9 
6.3 
8.1 

2.5 
6.6 
3.0 
20.25 
19.69 
12.24 

12) 


16.2 
.9 


16.2 
.9 


16.2 
.9 


17.15 
1.0 


11.9 
11. 1 
520 

12.1 
6.6 

8.3 

3.2 

7.2 

3.6 

20.25 

19.71 

14.73 


11.9 
11.1 
450 

10.5 

6.4 

8.1 

2.7 

6.1 

3.1 

20.25 

19.71 

14.73 


11.9 
11.2 
530 

12.5 
7.2 
8.4 
3.5 
7.8 
4.2 
20.25 
19.71 
17.31 


12.5 
11.6 
500 

12.2 

6.1 

8.3 

3.5 

6.5 

3.5 

20.25 

19.90 

17.19 


16. 

2. 

12. 

12. 

550 


14.0 
7.2 
8.4 
3.5 
9.3 
6.3 
32.0 
31.25 


17.15 

1.0 

2.5 

13.4 

12.7 

520 

13.8 
6.1 
8.3 
3.5 
8.1 
5.1 
32.0 
31.25 


MO 


'10 


million  dollars). 


784 
1.192 


826 
1.290 


826 
1,139 


966 
1,302 


922 
1,240 


l;i6 
2.172 


156 
2,141 


1,976 


2,116 


1.965 


2,268 


2,162 


2,328 


2,297 


es  (million  dollars). 

n  rate 

settlement 


-230 

-3 

1-742 


-60 
-1« 
-826 


-30 
-18 
-826 


-60 

-20 

-966 


-40 
-18 
-922 


-432 

-30 

-156 

-595 


-313 

-27 

-156 

-590 


-975 
-82 


-904 
-70 


-874 
-70 


-1,046 
-70 


-980 
-70 


-1,213 
-70 


-1.086 
-70 


ei4>enditures 

ion  ba  es  tram  Jane  30  of  prior  year). 


-1,057 


-974 


-944 


-1,116 


-1,050 


-1,283 


+2.2 


■f.6 


+.3 


+.6 


-1-2.7 


-1,156 


'  Revised  by  USDA,  Oct  ber  24,  to  reflect  17,150.000-acre  allotment,  reduced  yield,  and  current  '  Volume, 

outlook.  *  Fiscal  year. 

-  10.76  plus  6  cents. 


:;OTTON   QtTOTA   and  ALLOT- 
MtD  ADDmONAL  DETAILS  OF 


Uplahd    Cotton   Program    An- 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  today 
announc«d    a   reused    natloaal    znarketlng 


quota  of  16,008,333  bales  (standard  bales  of 
500  pounds,  gross  weight)  and  a  revised  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  of  17  million  acres 
for  the  1970  crop  of  upland  cotton.  This  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  941,666  bales  In  the 
quota  and  an  lacr«ase  of  one  million  acres  in 


the  allotment  from  that  announced  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1969  (USDA  3046-69) . 

The  increase  Is  brought  about  by  the  de- 
clining 1969  crop  prospects  caused  primarily 
by  abnormal  weather  conditions  throughout 
mucli  of  the  (Xitton  Belt.  The  September  8 
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Crop  Report,  on  which  the  original  deter- 
minations were  made,  Indicated  a  1969  crop  of 
10.984,000  bales.  The  current  report  indicates 
production  of  10,428,000  bales.  The  increase 
in  the  quota  and  allotment  is  necessary  in 
order  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
stocks  in  the  United  States  to  provide  a  con- 
tinuous and  Stable  supply  of  the  different 
qualities  of  cotton  needed  in  the  U.S.  and  in 
foreign  cotton-consuming  countries. 

Revised  State  allotments  for  the  1970  crop 
will  be  announced  within  a  few  days. 

Also  announced  today  were  the  following 
additional  provisions  of  the  1970-crop  pro- 
gram for  upland  cotton. 

domestic  acreage  allotment 

For  the  1970  crop,  the  farm  domestic  acre- 
age allotment  has  been  set  at  65  percent  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment,  the  minimum 
authorized  by  law.  Farmers  who  sign  up  to 
participate  in  the  program  and  who  plant 
at  least  90  percent  of  their  farm's  domestic 
acreage  allotment,  but  not  in  excess  of  the 
permitted  acreage  for  the  farm,  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  price-support  loans  and.  for  price- 
support  payments  on  the  farm  domestic  allot- 
ment. 

SKIP-ROW    RULES 

The  skip-row  rules  which  were  in  effect  for 
the  1969  crop  will  be  applicable  to  the  1970 
crop.  In  general,  under  these  rules,  only  the 
land  actually  planted  to  cotton  is  counted  as 
cotton  land  In  determining  compliance  with 
the  program  provisions. 

LEASE    and    sale   OF    ALLOTMENTS 

The  final  date  for  filing  applications  for 
the  transfer  of  cotton  allotments  is  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969.  Producers  in  381  cotton-produc- 
ing counties  in  the  U.S.  have  approved  for 
1970  the  transfer  of  allotments  to  farms 
outside  the  county.  Allotments,  however, 
cannot  be  transferred  from  one  State  to 
another. 

PROJECTED    YIELDS 

A  projected  national  yield  of  500  pounds 
per  acre  has  been  established  for  the  1970 
crop,  a  reduction  of  45  pounds  per  acre  from 
that  set  for  the  last  three  crop  years. 

The  reduction  announced  today  reflects 
the  failure  of  cotton  yields  to  realize  the  lev- 
els expected  on  the  basis  of  trends  a  few 
years  ago.  The  projected  yield  for  1967-68-69 
crops  was  established  at  545  pounds  because 
of  previous  upward  trend.  During  the  past 
four  years,  yields  have  been  leveling  off  and 
have  trended  down  since  1965.  The  1970  na- 
tional projected  yield  is  based  on  1964-68 
harvested  yields  (497  pounds  average  per 
acre),  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather,  for 
trends,  and  for  changes  in  production 
practices. 

Projected  State  yields  will  be  announced 
within  a  few  days. 
USDA  Announces  State  Projected  Yields, 

Revised    Allotments    for     1970    Upland 

Cotton 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  today 
announced  revised  State  acreage  allotments 
for  the  1970  crop  of  upland  cotton.  Also  an- 
nounced were  State  projected  yields. 

The  new  State  acreage  allotments  result 
from  the  USDA  announcement  Oct.  15 
(Press  Release  USDA  3215-69)  that  the  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  for  1970  upland  cot- 
ton had  been  increased  from  the  16  million 
acres  set  earlier  to  the  new  allotment  of  17 
million  acres.  The  increase  was  brought 
about  by  declining  1969-crop  prospects. 

Figures  on  the  State  projected  yields,  re- 
leased today,  average  out  to  the  500  pound- 
per-acre  national  yield  announced  on  Oct. 
15.  The  State  yields  are  apportioned  among 
cotton-growing  counties  and  are  used  in 
calculating  price-support  payments  -  under 
the  cotton  program. 

The  national  projected  yield  is  down  45 
pounds  per  acre  from  last  year  and  reflects 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  failure  of  cotton  yields  to  realize  levels 
expected  on  the  basis  of  trends  a  few  years 
ago. 

Other  details  of  the  1970  upland  cotton 
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program — such    as    price-support    loan    and 
payment  levels — will  be  announced  later. 

Following    are    State    acreage    allotments 
and  projected  yields : 


State 


Alabama  

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Florida..  

Georgia 

Illinois    - 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Missouri - - 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina — 

Oklahoma 

SouthCarolina - 

Tennessee 

Texas ..     

Virginia.-     ..        

U.S. total 17.000,000 


1970  State's 

share  ot 

1970  Stale's 

1970  total 

1969  total 

national 

share  ot 

allotment 

allotment 

allotment 

national 

available  tor 

available  for 

(acres) 

reserve (acres) 

States  (acres) 

States  (acres) 

1,002.040 

21.260 

1.023.300 

971,351 

352, 807 

417 

353. 224 

332,659 

1.411,605 

3,759 

1.415,364 

1,331,705 

785.097 

1.525 

786. 622 

741.085 

33.116 

2.405 

35.521 

34, 543 

860.703 

16,666 

877.369 

833.157 

2.946 

16 

2.962 

2,990 

13 

2 

15 

15 

7,266 

186 

7,452 

7.104 

592, 079 

6,866 

598,945 

566.333 

1,626,299 

15.918 

1.642,217 

1.549.884 

379.796 

1.328 

381,124 

358. 735 

2,690 

1.000 

3,690 

3.533 

183,042 

428 

183,470 

172,682 

462, 493 

17.149 

479.642 

458. 253 

790, 253 

7.754 

798.  007 

754.  266 

705,975 

13.491 

719.466 

682.669 

564.828 

11.664 

576. 492 

546. 807 

7, 220, 502 

26,986 

7, 247. 488 

6,835.134 

16,  450 

1.180 

17,630 

17.095 

150,  000 


17.150.000 


16. 200. 000 


1970  PROJECTED  YIELDS 


State 


Amount 


Alabama *65 

Arizona. I'O* 

Arkansas 517 

California 1.045 

Florida 340 

Georgia - 447 

Illinois <34 

Kansas 216 

Kentucky 577 

Louisiana 614 

Mississippi - 6W 

Missouri 529 

Nevada |35 

New  Mexico °l\ 

North  Carolina 354 

Oklahoma 285 

South  Carolina 467 

Tennessee 552 

Texas 395 

Virginia 320 


THE  MIRACLE  METS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 


at  hand  came  pouring  out  of  office  windows. 
It  was  like  Christmas,  New  Years  and  the 
Fourth  of  July  all  rolled  up  into  one. 

What  caused  this  tremendous  outpouring? 
We  suspect  that  millions  of  New  Yorkers  have 
been  waiting  for  this  moment  ever  since  the 
Dodgers  and  Giants  followed  the  gold  rush 
trail  to  California.  It  was  eminently  right 
that  when  the  Mets  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
glory  that  had  so  long  seemed  beyond  their 
grasp,  they  should  be  led  by  former  Dodger 
Oil  Hodges. 

The  rags-to-riches  story  of  the  Mets  is  the 
American  dream  translated  into  real  life.  To 
those  who  hope  for  a  better  life,  a  better 
world,  a  better  day  tomorrow,  the  Mets  are 
proof  positive  that  such  things  are  possible. 
If  there  is  one  thing  everyone  can  learn  from 
the  Mets  and  their  legions  of  loyal  fans,  it  is 
that  faith  and  perseverance  still  pay  off. 

WINS  joins  millions  of  Mets  fans  in  salut- 
ing our  local  baseball  heroes  who  are  now 
Baseball  Champions  of  the  World.  They've 
given  New  Yorkers  something  that  we  can  all 
get  together  and  cheer  about — a  gift  for 
which  all  of  us  are  deeply  grateful. 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  16, 
the  New  York  Mets  defied  the  sports- 
writers,  the  oddsmakers,  and  the  Balti- 
more Orioles  to  become  baseball's  world 
champions. 

Their  victory  sent  the  city  of  New  York 
into  a  state  of  euphoria.  All  New  Yorkers 
share  the  feelings  of  immense  pride  and 
joy  in  the  Mets'  victory  and  in  the  real- 
ization of  their  impossible  dream. 

I  salute  and  congratulate  the  amazing 
Mets  on  their  tremendous  victory. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  was  broadcast  over 
WINS  radio  in  New  York  on  October  17 
and  October  18: 

The   Miracle   Mets 
(By  Peter  E.  Schruth) 

Rarely  has  New  York  City  seen  the  kind  of 
wild  eyed  enthusiasm  and  Joy  that  swept 
through  this  normally  reserved  town  the 
moment  the  Mets  clinched  the  World  Series. 
Strangers  greeted  each  other  and  danced  in 
the  streets.  Tons  of  ticker  tape  and  any  other 
form  of  paper  that  was  dispensable  and  near 


THE  MORATORIUM— ITS  QUESTION- 
ABLE RESULTS 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  critics  of  the  Vietnam  war  have  re- 
moved their  gloves  and  have  come  out 
swinging. 

As  questions  pro  and  con  build,  we 
must  pause  and  reflect  rather  than  jump 
to  conclusions  as  to  the  honest  result 
of  the  recent  moratorium.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  those  who  supported  the  move- 
ment are  Americans  who  sincerely  be- 
Ueve  that  the  United  States  should  with- 
draw its  forces  from  a  war  which  they 
feel  it  carmot  or  is  not  trying  to  win. 

I  am  sure,  however,  that  all  people  in 
this  country,  whether  they  supported  the 
moratorium  or  not.  favor  peace  and  do 
not  advocate  war;  but  by  the  same  token. 
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we  must  renM  mber  that  Rennle  Davis 
one  of  the  elg^it  revolutionaries  on  trial 
in  Chicago  foe  Inciting  riots  during  the 
Democratic  cdnvention  last  year,  told  a 
rally  in  Gran^  Park  at  that  time  that 
North  Vietnaih  has  a  "secret  weapon," 
which  secret  ^reapon  is  a  "revolutionary 
people."   He  said  that  there  would  be 
no  peace,  thensfore,  in  this  country  until 
every  soldier  is  brought  out  of  Vietnam 
and  that  ourj  system,  which  he  called 
•the  imperial  St  system,"  must   be  de- 
stroyed. ^      ... 
He  and  the  other  anarchists  in  this 
country,   who   unfortunately   are   being 
supported  by  many  well-meaning  Amer- 
icans, argue  tliat  a  Communist  takeover 
in  South  Vietnam,  either  through  the 
imposition  of  a  transition  coalition  re- 
gime or  by  a  military  victory,  would  at 
least  be  a  V  etnamese  settlement  and 
that  this  type  of  settlement  would  pre- 
clude our  inte-fering  further  in  Vietnam. 
It  is  strante  that  these  people,  who 
view  our  part  in  the  war  as  utterly  im- 
moral,  forget  the  mass  graves  of   the 
civilians    in     iue,    the    ancient   capital 
after  its  temporary  occupation  by  the 
Communists,  Dr  the  blood  bath  that  will 
follow  a  complete  American  puUout. 

Certainly,  no  matter  how  many 
marched  in  ttie  moratorium,  they  cannot 
honestly  fault  i  President  Nixon  with  re- 
gard to  his  eflorts  to  end  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. He  has  taken  significant  steps  to 
end  our  American  involvement.  He  has 
reduced  the  dumber  of  American  troops 
there  and  ha^  promised  to  reduce  them 
still  further. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  always  been  a 
peace-loving  ^nd  freedom-loving  country 
and  have  neter  been  satisfied  with  one 
unless  we  hiid  the  other— not  only  for 
ourselves  but  (for  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world,  who  share  our  love  for  peace  and 
freedom. 

Less  than  a  year  ago.  the  American 
people  went  no  the  poUs.  as  our  system  of 
government  Provides,  and  in  an  orderly 
process,  eledted  a  new  President.  The 
American  petople  spoke  and  changes  in 
our  position  |n  Vietnam  are  being  made. 
And,  while  perhaps  there  has  not  been  as 
much  progress  as  many,  myself  included, 
would  have  liked,  in  my  opinion,  there 
has  been  progress  made  and  more  will 
be  made.       i 

The  real  Question,  however,  is  how  or 
In  what  maimer  shall  we  close  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam? 

Those  wh(i  supported  the  moratorium 
In  the  Houfee  of  Representatives,  one 
after  anothej.  debated  their  position  long 
into  the  niiht  the  evening  before  the 
moratorium  J  I.  as  one  listener,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  although  they  spoke 
in  opposition  to  the  war,  yet  they  really 
had  no  better  answer  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem than  th  j  course  which  the  adminis- 
tration is  tiying  to  foUow:  namely,  for 
gradual,  meaningful  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  and  arderly  disengagement  from 
the  conflict,  without  complete  sur- 
render. 

When  the  speeches  which  were  made 
and  the  resilts  of  the  moratorium  itself 
have  been  analyzed,  I  can  but  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  debate  has  come, 
after  full  cj  cle,  back  to  the  only  conclu- 
sion—that s,  the  constitutional  respon- 


sibility for  bringing  the  conflict  to  an 
end  rests  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  President  has  stated  that  a  nego- 
tiated   settlement    must    include    with- 
drawal of  North  Vietnamese  forces  from 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  A  unilateral  with- 
drawal by  the  United  States  would  leave 
Communist  forces  undisturbed,  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  at  least  50,000 
troops  in  Laos,  even  though  they  pledged 
to  respect  neutrality  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity, under  the  1960  Geneva  accord. 
No  matter  what  our  feeling  is  about 
the  war,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  real 
truth  is'  that  without  American  assist- 
ance, Laos  would  fall  to  the  Communists. 
There  are  those  opponents  of  the  war 
who  argue  that  the  United  States  has 
no  vital  interest  in  Southeast  Asia.  Al- 
though I  do  not  agree  with  this  conten- 
tion, we  should  remember  that  even  if  it 
were  true,  we  have  committed  ourselves 
to  an  obligation  and  we  must  ask  our- 
selves what  will  happen  to  the  credibility 
of  our  military  prowess  and  our  will  to 
defend  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  withdraw 
unilaterally  from  Southeast  Asia. 

We  would  be  considered  a  weak  sister 
and  such  a  mistaken  view  could  be  an 
open  invitation  to  more  serious  agitation 
all  over  the  world,  and  which  could  result 
in  world  war  HI. 

If  we  honestly  analyze  this  question, 
then  we  must  admit  that  all  hope  of 
stability  and  peace  would  vanish  from 
the  earth.  Certainly,  an  American  defeat 
in  Vietnam  would  also  give  the  revolu- 
tionaries in  this  country  a  tremendous 
purpose  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  de- 
stroy our  American  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  point  that  I  am  driving  at  is  that 
we  cannot  be  successful  in  having  a 
secured  peace  unless  we  indicate  our 
strength  of  purpose  to  preserve  freedom 
in  the  world,  if  we  are  to  preserve  our 
own.  Impatience  can  be  the  word  that 
may  well  lead  us  to  destruction,  for  cer- 
tainly it  must  be  apparent  that  the  Com- 
munist influence  in  the  past  was  halted 
only  when  we  have  proudly,  as  a  nation, 
said  to  them  "We  have  had  enough." 

Surely,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
preservation  of  freedom  will  not  come  by 
our  capitulation  to  communism,  nor  will 
peace  come  unless  the  Communists 
themselves  are  sincerely  interested  in  a 
movement  for  world  peace. 

The  answer  then  as  to  what  the  results 
of  the  moratorium  are  still  remains  un- 
answered. Certainly,  it  did  not  constitute 
an  ultimatum  that  we  surrender.  To  me, 
if  it  was  an  ultimatum  at  all,  it  was  one 
for  our  political  leaders  to  work  for 
peace— but  stUl  for  a  peace  with  honor 
and  without  surrender.  We  must  guaran- 
tee to  the  American  people  that  our  Na- 
tion will  remain  strong,  free,  and  with 
the  hope,  for  ourselves  and  our  children 
and  their  children,  that  peace  wUl  ulti- 
mately be  a  reality  throughout  the 
world. 

I  cannot,  however,  take  the  same  posi- 
tion that  some  do  in  our  country— that 
we  are  the  bad  g\iys,  nor  can  I  put 
blinkers  on  my  eyes  and  presume  that 
our  Nation  does  not  have  enemies  with- 
out as  well  as  within. 
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I  feel  strongly  that  the  road  to  peace 
is  a  bumpy  one  and  that  it  can  be 
achieved,  but  only  if  those  nations  which 
have  instigated  trouble  throughout  the 
world,  namely,  the  Communist  nations, 
accept  a  dual  responsibility  with  us  as 
peacemakers. 

Those  that  took  part  in  the  mora- 
torium have  a  right  to  oppose  war.  I  want 
peace  in  the  United  States.  We  all  want 
peace,  but  that  has  always  been  our  Na- 
tion's goal. 

So,  why  not  ask  the  Communists  what 
their  goal  is.  Yes.  you  know  that  their 
goal  is  world  communism,  but  we  should 
remember  that  only  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  stamd  in  the  way. 


October  28,  1969 
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SWEDEN  CUTS  AUTO  REPAIR  COSTS 

HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spiral- 
ing  costs  of  automobile  repairs  coupled 
with  the  shortage  of  qualified  mechanics 
have  become  an  ever  increasing  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States.  But  we  do  not 
fret  by  ourselves.  Among  other  coun- 
tries, Sweden  has  studied  this  matter 
thoroughly. 

The  Swedes  have  the  highest  number 
of  automobiles  per  person  in  Europe. 
Thus,  they  have  had  a  real  stake  in  re- 
ducing repair  costs.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  have  done  just  that.  In  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  An- 
titrust and  Monopoly,  Mr.  Eteg  Wed- 
malm.  second  vice  president  of  the  Folk- 
sam  Insurance  Group,  stated  that  Swe- 
den has  reduced  auto  repair  costs  by  as 
much  as  15  percent. 

Wliat  made  this  possible?  Apparently 
one  reason  was  that  insurance  company 
schedules  prompted  auto  manufacturers 
to  produce  cars  that  could  be  insured  at 
lower  rates.  The  schedules  themselves 
were  not  devised  in  a  vacuum  either.  The 
Folksam  Group  itself  operates  a  repair 
shop  and  thus  learns  firsthand  how 
simplified  design  can  lead  to  fewer,  sim- 
pler repairs  and  greater  traffic  safety.  It 
also  finds  out  what  rates  are  appropri- 
ate for  given  cars. 

Though  Sweden  has  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent economic  structure  from  the 
United  States,  perhaps  our  auto  manu- 
facturers, insurance  companies,  repair 
companies,  and  consumers  alike  could 
profit  from  a  study  of  Mr.  Wedmalm's 
testimony. 
The  text  of  his  remarks  follow : 

Statement  of  Dag  Wedmalm 
Mr.  Chairman,  Members  op  the  Commit- 
tee: My  name  Is  Dag  Wedmalm.  I  am  the 
second  vice  president  In  charge  of  automobile 
insurance  of  The  Folksam  Group  in  Sweden. 
Folksam  is  a  cooperative  insurance  com- 
pany which  operates  entirely  without  private 
profit  objectives.  The  democratic  administra- 
tion of  Folksam  is  a  guarantee  of  the  com- 
panv's  efiforts  to  serve  the  policy  holders.  In 
automobile  insurance  we  have  grown  rapidly 
to  become  the  leading  firm  In  Sweden  in 
this  branch.  Close  to  30  per  cent  of  motor 
vehicles  In  Sweden  are  Insured  by  Folksam. 
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mobiles  in  Europe.  r,roblems   in 

This  rapid  evolution  created  problen^s^^^^ 

that  highways  and  stre«tsj°j  ^^am^  . 

not  improved  at  a  corresponding  r  ^^^^^^^^ 

problems  were  felt  ^V  the  t>weu  ^^^ 

companles-not  only  ^^\°^^l^^l^x,eLnse 

'^^^  ?nn  to  232  wmie  the  general  consumer 
from  100  to  ^i^.  wimc  b      „j^        fieures 

price  index  rose  only  j«  l/^«  J^^/-,^,f  ^he 

ru^mom^e" TradTwaf  :ut  of  step  with  the 
^^n^ral  pattern  Of  devjopment^ 
The    unfavorable    Pa-"^^        ^^     Folksam 

and  design  aspects. 

'"  ""'  n«l::    ack  e  /utomobUe  repairing 
other  countries  tac^ie  auw 

^^  S-'nheTo'me  TLl!:nT:T.Z  g-P- 

^^  aUntud?er  ^rrtSds^ -- 

rum^ ':t^a^^ '^e^ro^b^m  ^^^^ 

^eclauy  the  frequency  of  various  types  of 
Sr  we  gave  priority  to  those  cost  cutting 
Sur^^lch  would  give  a  speedy  result. 
"""^^Zion  with  Folksam  ^r-ght  forward 
th"  viewpoint  that  Folksam,  despite  Its  size 
Z  an  aTtCmoblle  Insurance  company,  could 
not  alone  Influence  the  trade  to  a  desirable 
decree     V?hen    Folksam    put    out    the    nrst 
feele«  towards  cooperation  In  1965  this  re- 
sulted  in  "e   fort^atlon   of   the   Insurance 
cJmpanres-  Automobile  Damage  Repair  Com- 
mTtee    The  fact  that  insurance  companies 
^operated  In  matters  of  common  Interest, 
In  this  case  the  high  cost  of  damage  repairs, 
was  not^onsidered  to  affect  their  ability  or 
win  to  compete  In  the  premium  sector.  Events 
have      proved      the      correctness      of      this 
assuixiption.  _ 

The  work  of  The  Automobile  Damage  Re- 
pair committee  towards  co=t  cutting  meas- 
ures in  the  automobile  repair  field  led  to  the 
thought  that  motorists  ought  to  pay  premi- 
ums  based   on   different   grounds   to   those 
adopted  earlier.  This  train  of  thought  sug- 
gested a  tariff  which  took  Into  account  cost 
^f  repairs  to  a  given  make  of  car  and  also 
other  significant  factors,  such   af   the  fre- 
quency of  claims,  such  a  system  would  give 
"airer  premiums  and  also  give  the  automobile 
manufacturer  an  Interest  In  cost  reduction 
measures,  since  a  lower  premium  class  should 
make  a  car  easier  to  sell.  ^  ,^   .  .^„  ,„ 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the  in- 
surance companies  formed  an  AuWmoblle 
Classification  Committee  »«  19«5- J*"^,!,^! 
lob  of  preparing  a  classification  system  that 
in  compaSales  would  adopt.  In  Sweden  we 
have  basically  three  types  of  coverage:  third 
party  liamity  insurance  which  Is  compul- 
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t,^„,4,^  which  includes  collision, 

sory,  comprehcnsiwr  wmcn  lu  partial 

fo^^rinSnTonT^^?"-  leakage 

^"lV?965  there  were  statistics  g'ving  average 

clalmL  and  claim  ^^•"l"*'^*^^-  "'•*^u*°h2e 

^'^S^'^arand  tuned  standard  cars  were 
give^a  penalty  of  1  to  4  -^--^  ^^'^^^f  ^J^ 

Sme  the  Checking  and  statistical  fol- 
low-up of  the  basic  classlficaUon. 
Is  regards   collision   insurance   the  basic 

sors.  After  data  processing,  this  material  in 
HinatPd  Which  components  on  the  car  were 
fesnonsible  for  the  major  portion  of  damage 
reDa°r  c<^W  due  to  their  frequency  of  damage 
Ind  or  high  repair  costs.  These  components 
^ere  selected  for  the  calculation  of  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  repairs  to  each  car  model.  The 
nittern  or  "Standard  claim"  that  was  thus 
hniit  UD  was  used  to  allocate  each  car  to  Us 
SproprlaTecoUlsion  insurance  Claim  clas- 

It  was  decided  that  there  should  be  26  such 
claTes  -^e  jump  in  premium  between  each 
cl^s  was  to  be  107.  of  the  basic  Prenuunv 

A  standard  model-the  Volkswagen  1300- 
w^  chosen  and  this  was  given  class  code  ^^^ 
The  standard  claim  cost  for  ^ff^^  °^  «^^  °*fh" 
models  was  then  compared  with  that  for  the 
Volkswagen  and   class   allocaUon  was   then 

was"^^"  It  would  go  in  class  12   and  so  on. 

^^\'  TZ  iSS'o'i  a^^'being  mor; 
rq'^i^n  1  Tnviv^"  m'clauns  than  the  aver- 
age  car.  This  might  then  result  in  It  being 

''^CtlLl  c^vefag^thlt  IS  fire,  glass  break- 
age and  theft^^^was  classified  in  the  same  way 
«  common.  According  to  our  experience 
?^ere  exists  close  correlation  between  the 
relative  costs  of  these  types  of  coverages. 

A  computer  program  was  des'f^^;  .f  ^ 
common  statistical  processing  to  prov^e  a 
check  on  the  correctness  of  the  basic  classin 

'"o^'en  the  very  extensive  and  highly  rell 
able  statlstcal  data,  it  Is  PO^i*'^^.  ,^°  ^i.^" 
the  classification  for  such  cars  v^ich  may 
have  been  incorrectly  placed.  F^irtf  [^°;\  ^ 

fr  for  ^^asrc=^caVo°n-ril^l;:  ^ 

H-icVhV^^rt-hTvep^^^^^^^ 

dence  in  thJ  system.  At  present,  t^e  cl^.ft- 
catlon  is  undergoing  review  on  the  basis  01 

''whTSe   classification   system   and   the 
cieSflcatlon  of  all  models  had  been  com- 

Bu^^rrSwr^or^^ 
E^Thrh^rfiurcfcSa^^^ 

^mpanles  which  found  that  their  models  bad 


lost  in  consumer  attraction  compared  with 
Ser'm'odels   regarding  1^^-  c^^^^^ 

Automobile    Classincaviu"       oeneral  Motors 
good  results.  As  an  "ample.  Oen«:aiM 

Lt  their  pans  PJ'c- ,^/.,  ^^J^  ^^J^t  b'y 
28';     Mercedes  by   10- -2=  ■>-    *"" 

increase  the  ^fliciency  ^^^^^^ 

Manufacturers  have  also  cwrie 
modifications  m  order  to^ecure  a  10     J 

T^e^TonT-  f°nder^  h^a!'  b^  altered    from 

^";r  efi°e^tTo?t'heTmeasures  on  the  pre- 
The  eneciB  01  >•  .     estimated  as  the 

"'S.f'mttm  ot  cl.inino.Uon  ol  cu.  !..« 
oanSs  now  Have  .  common  »!»«"■ ''"''7. 

bpronpS|r_^S"S7or 

,WcS    are    mat    s«"»^'    ',°,  SXnc! 

s'„.r»"s?srnf5rr. «;.,.. o- 

insurance  premiums.  »,„„„.  have  con- 

a,arS'.Sr"2£S£«Sl.°'a-. 

Knf?sari^"«i^£J-rss 

we  have  carried  out  «t«ns>^«    ccxjperation 

ss.;Sn,^s."o<s,!2'ifs;s 
:3HH'Surorcrs 

S  ■;:»  lJ."n«  ox™  '-»''"«  "°"  '"■ 

'r  w.'  cCrp*'."'SJ«''°"  •-'  •-«'"': 

ol  rcSr.  "y  ?.«Sl.'  ■""«'••  W  '"^'°«  »"' 

"?rp~^S°S  .nclcncy  »~ri  »t 
cJt  reaaciwns  thai  K.™  ""•"•^,'^1^^ 

^°^1be  field  of  traffic  safety  the  Folksam 

sr."jj«s"sus?'>sr.pp~Prt- 

cai  ".t.Bll.11   cooperation  wltB  apert.  In 
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your  country  i^  the  traffic  safety  sector.  The 
exchange  of  ett>eriences  In  this  field  would 
perhaps  reduce  jthe  unfortunate  consequences 
of  driving. 

In  Sweden 
ered  by  a  S-y^ 
eludes  the  re 
a  rxile,  these 
the  Swedish  1 
undertake  cla: 
surance  com 


rtaln  makes  of  cars  are  cov- 
r  collision  warranty  that  In- 
r  of  damage  to  the  car.  As 
rantles  are  re-Insured  with 
urance  companies,  who  also 
adjtistment.  Thus  the  In- 
les  are  able  to  guard  the  In- 
terests of  thel  consumer  as  regards  both 
premiums  and  quality. 

The  common]  classification  system,  the  ef- 
forts of  Folksa^.  and  the  work  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Damag*  Repair  Committee  towards 
greater  efflcleniy  and  lower  costs  have  re- 
s\ilted  In  the  annual  reduction  of  damage 
repair  costs  by  [about  SKr  70  million  (about 
14  million  dolIa|rs)  for  the  Swedish  Insurance 
companies.  This  corresponds  to  some  15  To 
of  the  annual  claims  costs  for  car  repairs. 

Cooperation  ion  these  matters  Is  of  the 
greatest  significance.  The  Automobile  Dam- 
age Repair  Coftimlttee  currently  cooperates 
with  sUnllar  aommlttees  In  all  the  other 
Scandinavian  (^juntrles  and  in  several  other 
European  countries.  These  committees  were 
formed  after  cciitacts  with  the  Swedish  com- 
mittee. The  problems  In  this  field  are  Inter- 
national, and  aj  common  voice  is  more  likely 
to  wln.Jiie  earjof  the  auto  manufacturers — 
e.g.  In  xespect  to  design  modifications  which 
would  lead  to  simplified  repair  methods  and 
greater  traffic  safety. 


FAMILY  PLANNING  SERVICES 


HON  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesddv,  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  bush]  Mr.  Speaker,  the  GEO 
family  planni^ig  projects  have  been  some 
of  their  most  Successful  and  I  am  pleased 
that  this  adntinistration  is  giving  them 
additional  finjancial  muscle  by  increas- 
ing their  fuilds  50  percent — from  $15 
million  to  $22J  million.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  tnese  services  are  badly 
needed.  1 

This  increased  effort  by  Director 
Rumsfeld  is  pirt  of  this  administration's 
goal  to  reach]  in  the  next  5  years  the  5 
million  womei  in  need  of  these  services. 
The  Republican  Task  Force  on  Earth 
Resources  an(L  Population,  of  which  I 
am  chairmanL  has  been  studying  this 
problem  of  administering  family  plan- 
to  these  5  million  women 
cannot  afford  them  or  do 
how  or  where  to  get  them. 


ning  services 
who  want  but 
not  even  know 


The    task     f^rce    commends    Director 


Rumsfeld   for 


retardation  in 
highest  levels 
tries. 


his   recognition   of   this 


sorry  situation  and  his  rapid  action  to 
overcome  the  problem. 

Gne  needs  (inly  to  look  quickly  at  the 
report  preparisd  by  the  Planned  Parent- 
hood-World ]  Population  Research  De- 
partment to  s>e  how  ineffective  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  have  been 
such  necessary  services. 
There  is  certa  nly  nothing  new  about  the 
fact  that  unv  anted  pregnancies  of  our 
poor  and  neai  -poor  women  keep  the  in- 
cidence of  infant  mortality  and  mental 


America  at  one  of  the 
of  all  the  developed  coun- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

President  Nixon  in  his  ix>pulation  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  in  July  stressed  the 
need  for  action  in  this  area.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  fast  response  on  the  part  of 
GEO  and  the  fast  action  taken  by  Sec- 
retary Pinch  in  establishing  a  new  unit 
on  family  planning  within  the  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion is  indicative  of  an  intrinsic  interest 
in  our  poor  and  near-poor  citizens,  and 
not  just  mere  rhetoric. 
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NIAGARA  FRGNTIER  GRGWERS  CG- 
GPERATIVE  MARKET  SERVES  THE 
BUFFALG  AREA  WELL 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm- 
ers markets  of  a  few  years  ago  are  pass- 
ing from  the  scene  in  our  cities  and 
towns.  They  provide  produce  right  from 
the  fields — no  cellophane  wrapping. 

For  many  years,  we  in  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
had  the  Broadway  Market.  Now  that  is 
gone. 

We  are  fortunate,  however,  in  still 
having  the  Niagara  Growers  Co-Gpera- 
tive  Market,  located  at  Bailey  Avenue 
and  Clinton  Street. 

Here,  the  farmers  from  the  surround- 
ing area  bring  their  wares  in  the  early 
morning  and  make  them  available  for 
sale  to  our  people.  Some  550  farmers 
participate  in  this  market. 

When  they  arrive  in  the  wee  hours — 
lights  starts  going  on  about  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning — the  farmers  have  a 
choice:  They  can  sell  their  produce  di- 
rectly to  the  home  consumers,  or  they 
can  sell  to  a  middleman  who  in  tiun  re- 
sells to  the  consumers. 

The  Niagara  Growers  is  headed  by 
Henry  Marquart  of  Grchard  Park,  N.Y. 
The  Buffalo  Produce  Exchange  is  the 
credit,  billing  and  standard-setting 
agency  for  the  Niagara  Frontier  Pood 
Terminal  of  which  Edward  A.  Waters  is 
executive  secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  has  captured  the  drama  and  the 
human  relations  of  the  Niagara  Growers 
market  in  Buffalo  in  an  excellent  story 
in  its  Gctober  18  edition,  as  follows: 
FRUITS  OF  THE  Harvest  Poxm  From  Farmland 
TO  Market 

A  day  at  the  Niagara  Frontier  Growers  Co- 
operative Market  starts  when  the  stars  are 
out. 

On  the  fertile  farms  of  Western  New  York, 
farmers  like  Floyd  Salisbury  of  Wilson,  load 
trucks  with  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
their  acres   and   head  toward  Buffalo. 

The  sky — is  still  caped  In  black  when  Mr. 
Salisbury  arrives  at  his  stall. 

All  winter  long,  he  and  his  wife.  Hazel, 
have  pruned  the  trees  In  their  orchards. 

"It's  like  a  perfume  factory  when  they 
blossom."  he'll  tell  you,  smiling  at  the  heady 
May  memory. 

Now,  at  the  market,  as  he  arranges  baskets 
of  golden  pears  and  ruddy  apples  with  a  large 
tender  hand,  is  the  climax: 

The  triumph  over  poor  weather,  insects, 
blight  and  |>erhaps,  most  threatening  of  all. 


the  temptation  of  the  small  farmer  to  abon- 
don  the  land  for  city  work. 

But  the  day's  battle  for  Floyd — "These  fel- 
lows are  rugged  individualists,"  says  Carlton 
S.  Raines,  market  manager — is  not  won  yet. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  the  10-acre  market 
place,  Parmer  Salisbury  has  two  choices:  to 
sell  bis  produce  himself,  or  to  dispose  of  It 
through  a  middleman,  who  in  turn,  will  re- 
sell it  at  a  marked-up  price. 

Hucksters  or  "street  curb  brokers,"  as  farm- 
ers who  both  raise  and  sell  their  crops  call 
the  middleman,  with  a  faint  curl  of  the  lip. 
today  compose  about  half  of  the  stall  oper- 
ators on  "Parmer's  Walk":  llie  t«einlng 
fruit,  vegetable,  flower,  honey  and  clder-Uned 
thoroughfare  where  about  550  farmers  sell 
the  harvest  of  their  hearts  and  hands. 

But  the  middleman  does  give  the  farmer 
some  advantage;  he  enables  him  to  dispose 
of  his  produce  and  return  to  the  farm  by 
sunup.  In  a  day  when  farm  labor  Is  scarce, 
this  helps. 

Floyd  Salisbury,  however,  a  plaid  beret  on 
bis  head,  and  his  face  like  an  old  portrait, 
stands  his  ground,  as  his  father,  Harry,  and 
his  grandfather,  Guy,  did  before  him.  Only 
Guy  ploughed  his  fields  with  oxen. 

Around  him,  as  the  sky  lightens  in  the  east, 
the  fruit  of  plant  and  vine  shine  and  glow 
In  exultant  color.  The  "20-ounce"  apples,  the 
saffron  squash,  the  lacey  broccoli,  the  glossy 
peppers  and  the   crimson  tomatoes. 

The  mist  of  basil,  the  transparency  of  on- 
ions and  the  majestic  purple  grapes. 

Against  the  backdrop,  the  drama  of  Ameri- 
ca's free  enterprise  system  unfolds  for  West- 
ern New  York  farmers  who  each  year  bring 
about  30,000  loads  of  produce  to  the  market. 

Barter  is  the  essence  of  the  market,  which 
does  a  $3  million  annual  basis.  Each  man  can 
demand  his  own  price,  based  on  the  quality 
of  his  harvest  and  his  own  wits,  guided  of 
course,  by  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
&  Markets  reports  he  has  read  or  heard  over 
the  radio,  which  give  the  latest  "going"  rate. 

Over-all,  however,  hovers  both  a  catalyst 
and  a  threat:  Produce  is  perishable,  and 
must  be  sold  while  It's  fresh. 

As  the  sun  streams  down  on  the  stalls. 
Farmer  Salisbury  pits  his  love  of  the  land 
against  reality. 

Cross  the  street  to  the  Niagara  Frontier 
Food  Terminal  and  see  the  wholesale  side  of 
the  market  business. 

The  long,  low  yellow  brick  buildings  with 
their  green,  red,  and  pink  and  blue  sheds 
have  a  carnival  air. 

Day  starts  with  the  greetings  of  locomotive 
whistles,  bringing  freight  cars  from  across  the 
country  onto   the   terminal's   dozen   tracks. 

About  3  AM  the  lights  begin  to  go  on  In  the 
40  stalls  of  the  "commission  men,"  the  whole- 
sale dealers  who  roll  up  a  $30  million  annual 
business.  ' 

The  damp  air  becomes  saturated  with  the 
scent  of  produce  from  around  the  world  as 
stalls  are  readied  for  chain  store  and  inde- 
pendent supermarket  buyers,  and  individual 
grocers. 

When  local  crops  are  in  harvest,  the  whole- 
salers also  buy  from  Western  New  York 
farmers  who  come  trekking  in  with  their 
loads.  A  farmer  may  split  his  load,  selling  half 
at  the  terminal  and  half  at  the  farmers' 
market. 

Many  of  the  wholesale  men  are  of  the  sec- 
ond and  even  third  generation  in  the 
business. 

Grandfather  or  father  started  off  simply, 
sometimes  with  a  pushcart.  It  was  a  steep 
climb  up,  but  now  they're  at  the  top: 

The  patriarch  of  the  market,  Louis  J.  Dl- 
Carlo,  56  years  In  the  business,  and  his  son. 
Jack,  a  UB  graduate. 

The  father  and  son  team  of  Joseph  and 
Joseph  Jr.,  Scandurra,  another  college  lad. 

Biggest  of  all — Bronst«ln  &  Bovner,  a  three- 
generation  corporation. 
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James  Deslderlo  and  his  namesake  offering 
fa^r'm^rts  such  as  kiwi  fruit,  Italian  figs 
a^d  lhes?nuts  from  Italy  and  more  recently 
•soul"  food  such  as  sugar  cane,  okra  and 

'''',;?'I*''?"chWco  inc..  Whose  name  Is  syn- 

°"^be  thlTd'orlour^h  generation  Is  Inclined 
to  leave  the  market.  „  ,„  n- •• 

••My  grandfather  and  father  were  in  it 
savs  Winiam  Bernhard  of  Bronst«ln  & 
Ho'vner  ••!  went  to  UB,  and  decided  U.  stay 
here  It's  an  exciting  business,  and  it  gets  in 
your  iJlood.  But  my  son.  now  he  s  a  pre- 
mcdlihl  student  at  Harvard." 

Itl  an  exciting  business,  in  which  the  odds 
are  supply  and  demand;  weather  conditions, 
railroad  schedules;  and  always  Per'fhable- 
ness.  A  day  can  be  a  race  or  wrestle  with  any 

"'lut  underneath  these  mercurial  and 
fluctuating  factors  of  a  highly  competitive 
enterprise,  whose  modus  operandi  Is  bargain- 
ing? the    cornerstone    Is    the   simple    word 

*"Its  people  who  make  a  market,"  says 
eenial  Jay  H.  Wattles,  terminal  president. 
Who  with  his  brother  J.  B.  runs  their  family  s 
butter  and  egg  business.  "It's  °n«  f,  Pf  ^°"- 
alitv  and  how  sharp  one  is  in  dealing  with 
the  growers  that  makes  or  breaks  a  person 

^^^•"ou  see,  no  money  is  exchanged  when  an 
order  is  placed.  A  dealer  telephones  a  grower 
in  Callfornla-'Send  me  a  carload  of  oranges, 
Joe  '  And  Joe  sends  it  on  trust. 

•The  whole  thing  Is  a  matter  of  confidence 
in  people  who  know  you.  and  people  you 
know  It's  been  that  way  since  this  business 
began.  Your  word  Is  really  your  bond. 

Before  daybreak,  these  far  flung  orders- 
based  on  trusl^start  rolling  in  to  the  term  - 
nal  by  train  or  truck:  4000  carloads  or  their 
equivalent  in  truck  tonnage  arrive  annually 
at  the  terminal  from  out  of  the  state. 

Aluminum  trucks,  some  40-feet  long, 
hltcb°d  three  in  a  row;  red  trucks,  orange 
trucks,  stakes  (slat-sided  vehicles)  and  vans 
fill  the  terminal  In  the  morning  light. 

The  place  Is  filled  with  them,  dwarfing  the 
smaller  conveyors-the  electric  fork  ""s^the 
Dallets  skate-wheel  conveyors  and  wheeled 
handtruckfi  which  haul  the  produce  up  or 
down  to  the  bartering  level. 

GeneraUy  speaking,  on  both  sides  of  the 
road,  the  bargaining  Is  done  quietly. 

Mingling  among  the  farmers  and  mer- 
chants representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  gather  the  results. 

By  noon,  the  great  central  parking  lot  of 
the  food  terminal  is  deserted  with  only  a  food 
handler  or  two  lounging  against  a  stall  postr- 
a  ghost  town  until  tomorrow. 

And  Farmer  Floyd  Salisbury  boards  his 
empty  truck  and  drives  back  to  Wilson, 
thanking  God  he  lives  in  the  country. 
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ice  Ed  Rees  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Gflice  and  Civil  Service 
where  he  rendered  a  great  service  and 
was  also  the  sponsor  of  legislation  chang- 
ing Armistice  Day  to  Veterans  Day 
thereby  honoring  veterans  of  aU  wars  m 
which  American  servicemen  participat^. 
Ed  Rees  was  well  known  as  one  of  tne 
outstanding  Members  of  the  House  dur- 
ing his  time  of  service,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion received  an  award  as  Gutstanding 
Congressman  of  the  Year. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  friends, 
and  I  take  this  means  of  extending  this 
expression  of  my  deepest  and  most  sin- 
cere sympathy  to  Mrs.  Rees  and  other 
members  of  the  Rees  family. 


PRESIDENT'S   MESSAGE   GN 
MERCHANT  MARINE 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Thursday,  October  23,  1969 

Mr  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  cam- 
paign promises  have  a  way  of  being  for- 
gotten the  day  after  a  successful  elec- 
tion Those  of  us  in  Congress  who  have 
worked  to  maintain  a  strong  merchant 
marine  have  grown  accustome(i  to  cam- 
paip^n  oratorv  that  is  never  implemented. 

On  September  25, 1968,  President  Nixon 
delivered  a  careful  analysis  of  the  im- 
pending demise  of  our  merchant  marine. 
He  concluded  his  remarks  with  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

The  old  ways  have  failed,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  seaman,  the  businessman  the  balance 
of  payments  and  the  national  defense.  The 
time  has  come  for  new  departures,  new  solu- 
tions and  new  vitality  for  A^frican  ships 
and  American  crews  on  the  high  seas  of  the 
world 


TRIBUTE  TG  THE  LATE  HGNORABLE 
EDWARD  H.  REES 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  October  27.  1969 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  join  wth  the  congressional 
delegation  from  Kansas  and  other  col- 
leagues in  paying  a  brief  but  sincere  trib- 
ute to  the  late  Representative  Edward 
H  Rees  who  retired  from  the  House  m 
1960  after  24  years  of  outstanding  serv- 


Gn  Gctober  23,  1969,  President  Nixon 
fulfilled  the  pledge  which  he  made  a  year 
ago  in  Seattle.  His  message  to  the  Con- 
gress does,  in  fact,  offer  new  departures 
and  new  solutions  which  wil  indeed 
challenge  the  American  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry, ship  operators,  and  labor^  After 
years  of  being  treated  as  a  stepchild  of 
the  economy,  the  leaders  of  maritime  in- 
dustry and  labor  now  have  been  called 
upon  to  demonstrate  that  the  President  s 
confidence  is  well-founded. 

All  major  programs  are  the  result  cit 
the  work  of  many  people,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's maritime  recommendations  are  no 
exception.  President  Nixon  is  fortunate 
in  having  such  a  capable  team  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Recognition 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Maurice  Stans.  the  Under  Secre- 
tary Rocco  Siciliano,  and  the  MariUme 
Administrator  Andrew  Gibson  is  cer- 
tainly due.  Their  dedicated  efforts  will 
not  oe  forgotten  by  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

Congress  must  now  fashion  the  legis- 
lative framework  for  the  Presidents 
maritime  program.  I  am  sure  our  respon- 
sibility wiU  be  carried  out  prompUy. 
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AIR  PGLLUTIGN  CGNTRGL 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF   PENHSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1969 
Mr  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  demand  for  air  pollution 
control  in  this  country  can  be  measured 
by  the  growth  of  public  opposition  to  the 
Justice  Departments  decision  to  drop 
the  antitrust  charges  brought  in  Federal 
court  in  Los  Angeles  against  automobile 
manufacturers.  The  suits  allege  that  car 
makers  have  conspired  to  prevent  the 
development  of  smog  control  devices. 

The  case  has  national  significance. 
And  because  of  this,  it  is  receiving  broad 
support  across  the  Nation. 

I  was  proud  to  see  that  two  outstand- 
ing mayors  from  my  home  State,  Penn- 
svlvania  have  filed  briefs  urging  public 
access  to  the  important  information 
gathered  in  this  case  and  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  antitrust  laws. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  the  com- 
ments filed  by  Mayors  -Thomas  J.  Mona- 
ghan  of  Lancaster,  and  Louis  J.  Tullio 
of  Erie: 

lUS   District  court.  Central  District  of 
California] 

UNITED   STATES   OF   AMERICA,   PLAINTIFF   V.    AD- 

""to^bh^e  MANIJFACTX^RS  ASSOCIATtON    INC^ 

ET    AL.,   DEFENDANTS— CIVIL    ACTION    NO.   t)»- 

75-JWC 

MOTION    FOR    LEAVE    TO   FILE    COMMENTS 

Mavor  Thomas  J.  Monaghan  of  l^incaster 
Pennsylvania  and  Mayor  Louis  J.  TulUo  of 
Erie,  Pennsylvania   (hereinafter     Movants  ) 
by  their  attorneys,   hereby   respectfully   re 
Suest  this  Honorable  Court  1°^  leave  U.  file 
the   attached   Comments   opposing   the   en- 
tS,  of  the  consent  Decree  proposed  by  the 
narties  in  the  above-captioned  case.  In  sup- 
port of  this  request.  Movants  allege  as  fol- 

^°rThe  Cities  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
and  Erie  Pennsylvania,  have  a  direct  Interest 
tn  the  resolution  of  this  vital  litigation.  The 
Clt  es  of  Lancaster  and  Erie  are  the     oca, 
poini  of  large  and  expanding  nietropo  tan 
regions,  '^Ith  combined  in-clty  populations 
of  approximately  200.000.   and   a   combined 
metropolitan  regional  P0P"1*"°°  ?f,f  PP'""'" 
mately  549,000.  Both  Cities,  In  addition    ex- 
perience significant  problems  of   a ir  poUu- 
Uon.  As  Is  the  case  with  all  large  cities,  the 
major    portion    of    these    problems    in    the 
Cities  of  Lancaster  and  Erie  may  be  traced 
directly  to  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles. 
The  allegations  of  the  Complaint  filed  by  the 
United  States  in  this  case.  If  proved,  would 
establish    that    the    Defendants    have    been 
responsible  over  a  period  of  at  least  15  years 
for  preventing  development  of  effective  air 
pollution  controls  for  such  motor  vehicles. 
As  such,  a  full  public  trial  In  this  case  would 
serve    the    public    Interest    by    establishing 
the  responsibility,  both  moral  and  legal,  of 
the  Defendants  for  the  damages  resulting 
to  the  citizens  of  Lancaster  and  Erie,  Penn- 
sylvania,  from   automobile   air   pollution. 

2  Movants  first  learned  of  this  Honorable 
Court's  Order  of  September  17  upon  receipt 
in  the  mall  on  October  3  of  the  September  80 
dally  edition  of  the  Congressional  Record,  in 
which  Representative  Brown  of  Callfonila 
reprinted  the  said  Order  on  Page  £79-79. 
Promptly  thereafter.  Movants  prepared  the 
attached  Comments,  and  are  presenOy  sub- 
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mittlng  them  t^  this  Honorable  Court  lor 
conslderatloD.      | 

3.  No  prejudl<ie  will  reault  either  to  the 
parties  to  this  lltiK<^tlon  or  to  the  Honorable 
Court  If  Movant*  are  permitted  leave  to  file 
the  attached  C<imment8.  Movants  will  not 
opp>08e  an  extenklon  of  time  until  October 
23  for  any  Defendant  who  might  wish  to  file 
a  Response  to  the  attached  Comments.  Such 
an  extension  w^uld  neither  Inconvenience 
nor  require  the  (xwtponement  of  the  Hear- 
ing presently  seO  for  October  28  on  the  pro- 
posed Consent  O^ree,  and  all  Comments  and 
R«sponse8  would  be  thus  filed  with  this 
Honorable  Couri  well  in  advance  of  that 
date.  I 

Wherefore,  Movants  respectfully  request 
that  this  Honomble  Court  enter  an  Order 
granting  them  teave  to  file  the  attached 
Comments  of  M^yor  Thomas  J.  Monaghan 
of  Lancaster,  Pei^nsylvania,  and  Mayor  Louis 
J.  TulUo  of  Erii,  Pennsylvania. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JoHK  M.  Elliott. 
^WABD  P.   Manning. 
Attorneys  fo^  Movants:  Thomas  J.  Mon- 
aghan, Mmor  of  Lancaster,   Pa.,  and 
Louis  J.   'aullio,  Mayor  of  Erie,  Pa. 


(U.S.  District  ^ourt.  Central  District    of 
fornia  | 
XTniwr   Statss    or    America.    Plaintiff    v. 

Automobile    Manufacturers    Association, 

Inc.,  bt  al.,  Defendants — Civil  Action  No. 

8ft-76-JWC 
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major  air  contaminants  Is  shown  in  figure  4. 
It  is  the  prime  source  of  two  of  these  pol- 
lutants, carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons, 
and  it  produces  nearly  half  the  total  nitrogen 
oxides  released.  Carbon  monoxide,  which  im- 
pairs the  oxygen-carrying  ability  of  the  blood, 
can  reduce  visual  acuity  and  motor  ability 
in  small  concentrations  and  is  fatal  In  large 
doses.  Many  of  the  hydrocarbons  react  with 
nitrogen  oxides  in  the  presence  of  sunlight  to 
form  secondary  products  which  irritate  the 
eyes  and  throat  and  can  alter  physical  func- 
tion and  enhance  respiratory  disease."  (Foot- 
note and  Figure  omitted.) 

3.  The  potential  catastrophic  Impact  of  un- 
checked automobile  air  pollution  is  illus- 
trated by  numerous  and  Increasingly  re- 
curring air  pollution  crises  in  metropolitan 
areas.  In  Donora,  Pennsylvania,  in  1948.  for 
example,  20  people  died  and  6,000  were  ren- 
dered seriously  ill  by  air  pollution,  while  in 
November  1966,  a  large  portion  of  South- 
eastern Pennsylvania  was  victimized  by  a 
severe  photochemical  inversion.  At  this  same 
time,  the  deaths  of  100  citizens  of  New  York 
City  were  directly  related  to  air  pollution. 

4.  Damage  to  property  from  air  pollution 
is  also  of  great  magnitude.  For  example,  cash 
crop  losses  related  to  air  pollution  are  esti- 
mated to  be  on  the  order  of  $6  to  $10  million 
annually  in  California  alone,  with  $13  billion 
annual  property  damage  from  corrosive  pol- 
lutants. The  Automobile  and  Air  Pollution: 
A  Program  for  Progress,  Report  of  the  Panel 
on  Electrically  Powered  Vehicles  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  (October 
1967),  at  pp.  13.  16. 

5.  The  allegations  of  the  Complaint  in  this 
action,  if  proved,  would  establish  that  the 
Defendants  had  exhibited  a  callous  and  cyni- 
cal disregard  for  human  life  and  property 
rights  by  unlawfully  conspiring  to  prevent 
development  of  effective  air  pollution  con- 
trols for  the  motor  vehicles  they  manufac- 
tured over  the  past  15  years.  As  such,  this 
is  not  an  ordinary  antitrust  case,  and  an  in- 
formed decision  by  this  Honorable  Court  on 
whether  to  approve  the  proposed  Consent 
Decree  cannot  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  umquely  special  context  of  this  case. 

6.  Movants  respectfully  submit  that  ap- 
proval of  the  proposed  Consent  Decree  would 
run  contrary  to  sharply  defined  and  vital 
policies  underlying  state  and  federal  air  pol- 
lution legislation,  discussed  below,  and  also 
would  violate  settled  federal  policies,  also 
discussed  in  detail  below,  in  favor  of  vigor- 
ous enforcement  of  the  federal  antitrust 
laws. 

7.  The  proposed  Consent  Decree  is  fatally 
defective  in  three  major  areas:  (bi  it  fails 
to  make  available  to  potential  public  and 
private  litigants  the  evidence  gathered 
against  the  Defendants  In  the  two-year  in- 
vestigation by  the  United  States  in  the  pres- 
ent case;  (b)  it  deprives  potential  public 
and  private  antitrust  treble-damage  Plain- 
tiffs of  the  collateral  estoppel  effect  of  a  po- 
tential judgment  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  in  this  action;  and  (c)  it  imposes  no 
adequate  penalties  upon  Defendants  com- 
mensurate with  the  allegations  of  the  Com- 
plaint. 

8.  The  vital  Interest  in  safeguarding  the 
right  of  the  public  to  clean  air  and  a  gen- 
erally safe  environment  is  manifested  by  the 
state  and  federal  legislation  set  out  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

9.  It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  Is 
suing  here  not  merely  in  its  capacity  as 
guardian  of  the  public  interest  under  the 
antitrust  laws,  but  also  to  vindicate  the  im- 
portant federal  rights  of  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  clean  air,  and  to  a  gen- 
erally safe  environment.  Thus,  In  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967,  42  U.S.C.  §  1857(a)(2), 
Congress  specifically  found:  "that  the  growth 
in  the  amount  of  complexity  of  air  pollution 
brought   at>out   by   urbanization,   industrial 
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development,  and  the  Increasing  use  of 
motor  vehicles,  has  resulted  in  mounting 
dangers  to  the  public  health  and  welfare, 
including  Injury  to  agricultural  crops  and 
livestock,  damage  to  and  the  deterioration 
of  property,  and  hazards  to  air  and  ground 
transportation." 

Moreover,  Subchapter  2  of  the  Air  Quality 
Act,  42  U.S.C.  §  1867f-l-7,  in  recognition  of 
the  substantial  acceleration  of  the  air  pollu- 
tion hazard  by  the  operation  of  motor  ve- 
hicles, provider  for  motor  vehicle  emission 
standards,  vesting  the  authority  to  prescribe 
such  standards  in  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Eklucatlon  and  Welfare. 

10.  A  parallel  policy  determination  has  Uke- 
wise  been  made  by  the  legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  series  of 
acts,  inter  alia: 

(a)  The  Air  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1960, 
as  amended,  35  Purdon's  Pa.  Stat.  Annot. 
§  4001,  et  seq.,  §  4002  of  which  broadens  the 
definition  of  vehicular  and  other  air  pollution 
to  include  the  discharge  of  any  matter  which 
■may  be  inimical  to  the  public  health,  safety, 
or  welfare. 

(b)  The  Metropolitan  Transportation  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  66  PS. 
2001,  et  seq.,  clearly  recognizes  that  potenti- 
ally lethal  air  pollution  Is  the  by-product 
of  traffic  congestion  and  serious  mass  trans- 
portation problems,  harmful  to  the  economic 
and  social  well-being  of  the  community.  The 
Legislature  mandated  the  sound  replanning 
of  metropolitan  transportation  systems  and 
specifically  manifested  its  concern  that  said 
replanning  to  the  "maximum  extent  possible 
avoid  vehicular  air  pollution."  (See  66  Pur- 
don's §  2004(28). I 

(c)  The  Pennsylvania  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Law  of  1967  [Act  #8. 
19681  found  a  further  intensification  of  the 
traffic  congestion,  and  attendant  conditions 
against  which  the  1963  Act  was  directed — 
inter  alia,  automobile  air  pollution — and  ac- 
cordingly, for  the  first  time  funded  mass 
transportation  programs  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

11.  Even  if  the  proposed  Consent  Decree 
is  to  be  tested  under  ordinary  principles  of 
antitrust  law.  It  Is  clear  that  it  Is  Inadequate 
to  discharge  the  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  In  its  capacity  as  trustee  for  poten- 
tial private  and  public  treble-damage  Plain- 
tiffs. The  government  has  thus  far  expended 
two  years  and  substantial  sums  of  money  in 
the  investigation  of  this  case.  Yet  the  pro- 
posed Consent  Decree  Is  wasteful  and  Ineffec- 
tive in  that  it  does  not  make  any  evidence 
thus  gathered  available  to  public  or  private 
bodies  in  subsequent  litigation.  In  addition, 
said  Decree  would  deprive  such  bodies  of  the 
collateral  estoppel  effect  of  a  possible  gov- 
ernment judgment  under  Section  5(a)  of  the 
Clayton   Act.   15  U.S.C.   §  16(a). 

12.  The  significant  federal  Interest  In  en- 
couraging the  enforcement  of  the  antitriist 
laws  by  Plaintiffs'  treble-damage  actions  has 
long  been  recognized  by  both  Congress  and 
the  Courts.  It  is  this  interest  which  under- 
lies the  very  treble-damage  provision  itself, 
which  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  since  1890  (Section  7  of  the  orig- 
inal Sherman  Act,  26  Stat.  210)  and  is  pres- 
ently codified  in  Section  4  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  15  U.S.C.  §  15.  The  legislative  deter- 
mination in  1955  to  vest  the  United  States 
with  the  right  to  receive  actual  damages 
plus  the  costs  of  suit  from  antitrust  viola- 
tors for  harm  sustained  as  a  result  oi  such 
violations  further  testifies  to  the  Importance 
of  permitting  effective  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws  by  actions  for  damages.  (Sec- 
tion 4  (A)  of  the  Clayton  Act,  15  U.S.C. 
§  15a.) 

13.  In  addition  to  these  clear  Congression- 
al mar  dates,  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws  by  private  and  public  treble- 
damage  litigation  has  repeatedly  been  sane- 
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tloned  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  effec- 
tive deterrent  to  violations.  See.  e.g.,  Min- 
nesota Mining  it  Mfg.  Co.  v.  New  Jersey 
Wood  Finishing  Co.,  381  U.S.  311,  318-19 
(1965) ;  Radovich  v.  National  Football  League, 
352  U.S.  446,  453-54  (1967);  Emich  Motors 
Corp.  V.  General  Motors  Corp.,  340  U.S.  658, 
567-68  (1951);  Bruce's  Juices,  Inc.  v.  Amer- 
ican Can  Co.,  330  U.S.  743.  751-52  (1947). 

14.  The  Importance  for  potential  private 
.\i\(X  public  treble-damage  litigants  of  a  prior 
judgment  after  full  trial  by  the  United 
States  against  antitrust  violators  stems  from 
the  fact  that  Section  5(a)  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  15  U.S.C.  §  16(a),  makes  such  judg- 
ments prima  facie  evidence  of  all  matters 
covered  therein  In  a  subsequent  treble-dam- 
age action,  and  this  obviates  the  necessity 
for  time-consuming  and  costly  discovery 
procedures.  Recognizing  this  policy  of  light- 
ening the  burden  for  the  private  litigant,  the 
Courts  have  repeatedly  articulated  an  ex- 
pansive view  of  the  collateral  estoppel  effect 
accorded  such  judgments.  Thus,  in  Emich 
Motors  Corp.  v.  General  Motors  Corp..  340 
U.S.  558,  568-569  (1951),  a  criminal  judg- 
ment was  held  available  to  subsequent 
private  litigants  as  prima  facie  evidence  of 
"all  matters  of  fact  and  law  necessarily  de- 
cided by  the  conviction  and  the  verdict, 
"since  Section  5(a)  of  the  Clayton  Act  was 
viewed  as  articulating  a  legislative  policy  "to 
confer,  subject  only  to  a  defendant's  en- 
joyment of  his  day  in  court  against  a  new 
party,  as  large  an  advantage  as  the  estoppel 
doctrine  had  the  Government  brought  suit". 
In  addition,  in  the  recent  Hanover  Shoe  liti- 
gation, the  Supreme  Court  declared  that  the 
prior  government  decree  was  available  to  es- 
tablish not  merely  the  precise  points  enu- 
merated In  the  decree,  but  could  be  used  also 
as  proof  ot  any  issue  "actually  adjudicated" 
In  an  antitrust  suit  brought  by  the  Govern- 
ment, provided  that  such  issue  could  be 
shown  to  have  been  adjudicated  "by  refer- 
ence to  the  findings,  opinion,  and  decree." 
Hanover  Shoe,  Inc.  v.  United  Shoe  Machin- 
ery Corp.,  392  U.S.  481,  485  (1968). 

15.  The  possibility  in  a  complicated  case 
such  as  the  present  one  of  a  successful  pri- 
vate prosecution  under  the  antitrust  laws, 
absent  a  government  decree  entitled  to  col- 
lateral estoppel  effect  under  Section  5(a) 
of  the  Clayton  Act.  is  extremely  unlikely. 
In  Hanover  Shoe,  for  example,  the  private 
and  public  treble-damage  Plaintiff  eventually 
recovered  $4,239,609  in  damages,  plus  $650,000 
in  counsel  fees.  In  that  litigation.  Hanover 
relied  upon  the  government  decree  In  the 
prior  United  Shoe  case  to  establish  the  viola- 
tions of  the  antitrust  laws.  Hanover  Shoe, 
Inc.  V.  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corp.,  392  U.S. 
481  (1968).  The  complexity  of  the  govern- 
ment case  suggesting  the  virtual  Impossibil- 
ity of  a  private  party  establishing  liability 
absent  a  government  decree,  is  suggested 
by  the  trial  judge's  opinion  in  the  govern- 
ment action  against  United  Shoe: 

"IT] he  hearings  took  121  days  and  covered 
14,194  pages  of  transcript  and  included  the 
offer  of  5512  exhibits  totalling  26,474  pages 
(in  addition  to  approximately  150.000  pages 
of  OMR's  (records  concerning  machines  in 
shoe  factories  as  of  a  certain  date]  and  over 
6,000  soft  copies  of  patents)  and  47  deposi- 
tions covering  2122  pages.  At  the  close  of  the 
evidence,  the  Court  asked  for  briefs  and  re- 
quested findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of 
law.  The  Government  offered  briefs  totalling 
653  pages  and  requests  totalling  66  pages. 
United  submitted  briefs  totalling  1240  pages, 
and  requests  totalling  499  pages."  United 
States  V.  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corp.,  110 
P.  Supp.  295,  299  (D.  Mass.  1953).  aff'd,  347 
U.S.  521  (1954). 

In  order  to  properly  implement  the  sig- 
nificant federal  interest  in  vigorous  private 
enforcement    of    the    antitrust    laws,    your 
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Movants  respectfully  submit  that  this  Hon- 
orable Court  should  refuse  to  approve  the 
Consent  Decree  proposed  in  this  case  and 
order  the  United  States  to  proceed  to  trial, 
since  such  decree  as  presently  formulated 
(a)  would  not  be  entitled  to  collateral 
estoppel  effect  under  Section  5(a)  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  and  (b)  would  prevent  access 
by  potential  private  and  public  treble-dam- 
age Plaintiffs  to  the  extensive  evidence  thus 
far  gathered  by  the  United  States  in  the  two 
years  It  has  spent  on  the  present  case. 

In  the  alternative,  if  the  Consent  Decree 
Is  approved,  your  Movants  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  this  Honorable  Court  should  either 
order  that  all  evidence  gathered  by  the 
United  States  be  made  available  to  any  pri- 
vate or  public  treble-damage  litigant,  once 
such  litigant  has  withstood  a  Motion  to  Dis- 
miss its  Complaint  on  the  merits,  and  has 
established  a  class,  thus  demonstrating  its 
intent  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  public 
m  this  vital  litigation,  or  incorporate  In  the 
Consent  Decree  a  provision  declaring  that 
Defendants  have  unlawfully  conspired  for 
15  years  to  retard  the  development  of  effec- 
tive air  pollution  controls  for  automobiles, 
and  making  such  adjudication  pnma  facie 
evidence  of  an  antitrust  violation  for  any 
subsequent  treble-damage  suits.  See.  e.g., 
united  States  v.  Lake  Asphalt  <fc  Petroleum 
Co.,  1960  Trade  Cases  '69,835  (D.  Mass. 
1960) ;  United  States  v.  Bituminous  Concrete 
Ass'n'.  Inc..  1960  Trade  Cases  •^69.878  (D. 
Mass  1960) ;  United  States  v.  Allied  Chemical 
Corp.,  1961  Trade  Cases  •^69.923  (D.  Mass. 
1960). 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  M.  Elliott, 
Edward  F.  Manning, 
Attorneys  for  Movants:  Thomas  J.  Mon- 
aghan, Mayor  of  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Louis  J.  Tullio,  Mayor  of 
Erie,  Pennsylvania. 
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one  estimate,  yet  It  appeared  to  the  rest  of 
the  word  that  the  entire  country  was  partic- 
ipating in  the  demonstrations. 

National  news  media  is  mainly  responsi- 
ble for  creating  this  erroneous  impression. 
The  wire  services.  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press,  and  the  national  television  networks 
played  the  Moratorium  up  like  It  was  one  of 
the  great  news  events  of  the  century.  This 
went  on  for  days. 

The  silent  majority,  as  usual,  pretty  much 
kept  mum  and  was  largely  ignored.  It's  the 
troublemakers  that  inspire  news  copy. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  16  that  a  handful 
of  hippies,  beatniks,  draft  dodgers,  commu- 
nists and  other  such  trash  conceived  the 
idea.  They  received  assistance  from  liberal 
politicians,  but  it  was  the  wire  services  and 
networks  that  really  put  the  show  over  for 
the  agitators. 

We're  opposed  to  the  Vietnam  war.  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  selling  out  our  country 
to  the  communists  or  betraying  our  boys 
now  engaged  in  the  Asian  conflict.  The  com- 
munists vrtll  never  listen  to  any  realistic 
peace  proposals  so  long  as  they  think  they 
have  the  American  people  on  their  side. 

While  it  Is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam  was  a  great  mistake. 
we  have  too  much  at  stake  and  the  price 
we've  paid  is  too  high  to  give  in  completely 
to  the  communists.  Too  many  American 
boys  have  died  for  this  to  happen. 

in  the  meantime,  every  anti-war  demon- 
stration is  a  blow  for  the  communist  enemy. 
Their  strategy  always  has  been  to  divide 
and  conquer  and  the  demonstrators  are  do- 
ing a  nice  job  of  making  it  come  true. 

Regardless  of  the  motivation  behind  the 
Moratorium,  to  us  It  meant  desecrating  the 
memory  of  some  40.000  American  boys  who 
have  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  their 
country  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  world 
known  as  Vietnam. 

Yes,  Wednesday  truly  was  a  day  of  shame 
for  America. 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
Panama  City  Herald  of  Tuesday,  October 
21,  I  submit  an  impressive  editorial, 
which  I  feel  carries  a  very  significant 
message  for  every  Member  of  Congress 
and  evei-y  reader  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  It  follows: 

Our  Day  of  Shame 

Last  Wednesday's  so-called  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium caused  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans to  hang  their  heads  in  shame,  but  most 
of  them  kept  their  thoughts  to  themselves. 

The  tragic  event  was  a  great  victory  for 
world  communism  and  probably  killed  any 
hope  of  America  achieving  an  honorable 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

The  communists  have  been  unable  to  win 
on  the  field  of  battle  and  their  only  hope 
for  victory  lleS  in  the  weakness  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  now  appears  that  they  will 
win,  thanks  to  the  internal  assistance  being 
rendered  in  this  country. 

The  same  elements  that  spawned  the 
Moratorium  have  many  more  such  demon- 
strations planned  In  coming  months,  ac- 
cording to  informed  sources. 

This  latest  national  debacle  is  another  ex- 
ample of  a  strong,  militant,  vocal  minority 
speaking  for  the  entire  nation.  OonslderaWy 
less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  population  was 
involved   in  the  Moratorium,   according  to 


HANSON  ;iAY  SISK— EMISSARY 
WITHOUT  PORTFOLIO 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

of    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
in  Washington  all  too  often  imagine  that 
the  foreign  relations  of  this  country  are 
totally  a  product  of  the  decisions  made 
here  by  the  President,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Congress.  Of  course,  this  is 
not  true.  The  standing  of  this  country  in 
the  eyes  of  other  countries  is  a  product 
of  many  forces,  including  the  actions  of 
American  businessmen  in  their  dealings 
with  businessmen  abroad,  the  actions  of 
American  tourists,  the  friendliness  of 
our  citizens  to  visitors  from  abroad,  and 
the  conduct  of  Americans  who  live  along 
our  borders  and  deal  every  day  with  our 
neighbors  from  across  the  line. 

One  such  American  who  helped  shape 
our  foreign  relations  with  Mexico  for 
many  years  was  Hanson  Ray  Sisk.  the 
respected  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Nogales  Herald  In  Nogales,  Ariz.  Mr. 
Sisk  died  last  Thursday  at  the  age  of  77, 
having  published  his  dally  newspaper 
since  1918.  In  recent  years  his  son,  Al- 
vin.  served  as  editor  and  manager  of  the 
newspaper,  but  Mr.  Sisk  continued  to 
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write  a  colui^n  and  help  put  out  the 
paper  until  jdst  a  few  weeks  ago.  Thus 
his  career  ended  as  it  began  in  a  news- 
room  getting  out   the   day's  news. 

Through  the  years  Mr.  Slsk's  Influence 
was  felt  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  in 
Sonora  as  wfeU  as  in  Arizona.  And  I 
would  say  he  was  a  very  good  emissary 
for  our  country  in  the  way  he  conducted 
himself  as  a  responsible  editor  dealing 
with  many  isues,  large  and  small,  af- 
fecting our  relations  with  the  people  of 
Mexico  and  t^eir  government — Federal, 
state,  and  loca^. 

Hanson  Ra^  Sisk  was  a  responsible, 
perceptive,  and  very  independent  sort 
of  journalist  fho  made  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  international  community  in 
which  he  lived.  He  was  a  warm,  sensible, 
and  delightful  person  to  know.  It  was 
my  privilege  tp  know  him  as  a  friend. 

Last  FridaM  the  Arizona  Republic  re- 
viewed some  Qf  the  highlights  of  his  life, 
including  Mrj  Sisk's  work  as  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  reporter  "chasing  revolu- 
tionaries" llk^  Pancho  Villa  in  the  days 
just  before  Alnerica's  entry  Into  World 
War  I.  It  is  ari  interesting  account  which 
I  conipiend  to  my  colleagues.  The  Re- 
public article  lof  October  24  follows: 

NOGALXS    HciALO    PlTBLISHEB    SiSK    DIES 

(liy  Alma  Ready) 

NoGALfS. — Haoson  Ray  Slsk,  one  of  the 
most  colorful  newspapermen  In  Arizona  and 
editor-publisher  of  the  Nogales  Herald  since 
1918,  died  yesteiday. 

Sisk,  77,  suffe  red  a  heart  attack  Wednesday 
while  he  was  n  wading  a  morning  newspaper. 
He  dl?d  yesterlay  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
here. 

Slsk  was  the  recipient  of  the  first  annual 
Master  Editor-l'ubllsher  Award  In  1963  pre- 
sented by  the  A.rlzona  Newspapers  Associa- 
tion. He  operati  td  his  paper  continuously  for 
more  years  than  any  other  present  publisher 
In  Arizona.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Associated  Press  for  more  than  50  years  and 
had  been  chairman  of  the  AP  In  Arizona. 

He  had  been  in  the  newspaper  business 
since  he  left  h:s  home  in  Madlsonville,  Ky., 
to  Join  the  BUS  of  an  Indianapolis  news- 
paper at  the  a{  ;e  of  17. 

In  1914.  he  )olned  the  Associated  Press. 
He  then  Joined  the  El  Paso  Herald  and  was 
assigned  to  Me:uco  at  a  time  when  the  S3rm- 
pathles  of  that  country's  populace  were  di- 
vided between  President  Carranza  and  the 
rebel  leader  Pancho  Villa. 

Slsk  spent  m^st  of  a  year  in  the  states  of 
Chihuahua  anil  Durango  "chasing  revolu- 
tionaries." 

Later  he  lllied  to  recall  those  exciting 
days.  He  remen  bered  sitting  at  a  desk  in  the 
Herald  buildln) :  behind  a  window  that  com- 
manded a  vievr  of  the  hilltop  In  Nogales, 
Sonora,  and  watching  two  nations  in  action. 

That  was  aftjr  the  United  States  had  be- 
come involved  n  protecting  Americans  from 
bullets  that  oc  ca-sionally  strayed  across  the 
border. 

Camp  Steph(  n  D.  Little  had  been  estab- 
lished near  No  ;ales  and,  after  an  American 
soldier  was  accidentally  shot,  Gen.  John 
Pershing  was  s(  nt  here  to  take  charge  of  the 
situation. 

Slsk  also  in  came  personally  acquainted 
with  Villa  and  later  with  the  Mexican  gen- 
eral Alvaro  Otregon.  who  eventually  over- 
threw Carranzj. 

When  Obregcpi,  who  had  married  a  Nogales 
girl,  visited  here  in  1924,  Sisk  had  two  copies 
of  his  newsF>a|>er  of  the  day  of  the  visit 
printed  oa  sil  l.  He  presented  one  to  the 
general. 
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Slsk  had  become  business  manager  of  th« 
Herald  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Mexican 
jaunt.  He  purchased  the  paper  two  years 
later  from  R.  L.  O'Neal,  who  later  became  ft 
local  justice  of  the  peace. 

Slsk  married  Dorothy  I>oole.  a  Nogales  girl. 
The  couple  built  a  modest  home  here,  which 
they  still  occupied  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

For  the  past  several  years,  Slsk's  son,  Alvln, 
has  been  editor  cmd  manager  of  the  news- 
pajjer.  The  elder  Slsk  continued  to  put  In  a 
day  at  the  office  untU  Just  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  he  and  his  wife  spent  a  vacation  in 
California  and  Nevada.  He  suffered  a  mild 
heart  attack  during  the  trip,  but  insisted  it 
was  nothing  and  continued  to  visit  the  office 
to  write  his  dally  front  page  editorial. 

He  maintained  his  Interest  in  community 
affairs  and  recently  attended  a  meeting  of 
local  businessmen  called  to  discuss  the  effect 
of  Operation  Intercept  on  the  local  economy. 

He  also  continued  to  attend  special  meet- 
ings of  the  school  board  and  the  city  board 
of  aldermen,  although  he  complained  oc- 
casionally to  friends  that  he  didn't  know 
"some  of  these  new  people." 

Slsk  knew  all  the  older  people  in  town, 
however,  and  the  stories  of  their  ancestors. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Plmerla  Alta 
Historical  Society  for  many  years  and  was 
considered  by  many  to  be  an  authority  on 
the  history  of  the  area. 

Occasionally,  In  his  dally  column,  "Views 
and  Interviews."  he  retold  some  of  the  his- 
torical highlights. 

Slsk  had  served  two  terms  as  president  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  was  a  life  member 
of  the  Elks  Club  and  had  held  a  state  office 
In  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  For  many  years, 
he  was  active  in  affairs  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

According  to  Craig  Pottlnger,  editor-pub- 
lisher of  Nogales  International,  the  area 
weekly  newspaper,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
Sisk  had  been  a  publisher  in  Arizona  longer 
than  any  man  living. 

Pottinger  himself  began  his  Nogales  career 
by  working  for  Slsk. 

He  was  visiting  Nogales  with  a  friend  from 
Phoenix.  Pottlnger  recalled,  when  they  met 
Slsk  on  the  street. 

When  he  learned  that  Pottlnger  was  also 
"in  the  business,"  Slsk  offered  him  a  Job. 

Pottinger  stayed  with  the  Herald  for  1'^ 
years  before  leaving  to  run  a  printing  busi- 
ness "for  a  bunch  of  Democrats."  In  1925,  he 
began  publishing  the  International. 

Another  of  Slsk's  early  employes  was  Rob- 
ert Berrellez.  prize-winning  Associated  Press 
international  correspondent  who  started 
with  the  Herald  as  a  newsboy  and  worked 
up  to  an  editorial  desk  Job  before  joining  the 
AP. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Dorothy;  his 
son,  Alvln;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  William  Gra- 
ham Bell,  Tucson,  and  Mrs.  Rush  Watklns 
Dozler,  Madlsonville,  Ky.;  a  brother  and  two 
sisters  out  of  state;  three  grandsons  and 
two   great-grandchildren. 

Memorial  services  will  be  at  7:30  p.m.  to- 
day at  the  United  Fellowship  Church.  Private 
burial  will  be  tomorrow  in  Nogales  City 
Cemetery.  Carroon  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements. 


THE  INAUGURATION  OP  DR. 
THEODORE  POWELL 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    IIXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  28.  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
few  more  demanding  or  more  challeng- 
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ing  oflBces,  especially  today,  than  that 
of  a  college  or  university  president.  Thus, 
I  believe  that  when  a  man  rises  to  accept 
such  a  challenge  he  deserves  our  en- 
thusiastic support.  I  would  therefore  like 
to  extend  my  best  wishes  to  Dr.  Theodore 
Powell  as  he  assumes  the  presidency  of 
the  Southeast  and  Fenger  campuses 
of  the  Chicago  City  College. 

In  his  inaugural  address  on  October 
11,  1969,  Dr.  Powell  showed  that  he  un- 
derstands the  needs  of  our  time.  His  re- 
marks revealed  a  desire  to  implement 
constructive  changes  in  educational  in- 
stitutions. In  rejecting  both  the  instiga- 
tion of  violence  and  the  suppression  of 
dissent,  he  has  charted  a  proper  course. 
Dr.  Powell's  vision  of  a  community  based 
on  harmony,  understanding,  and  love 
should  be  the  goal  of  all  Americans. 

I  insert  Dr,  Powell's  timely  and  In- 
structive remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

The  remarks  referred  to  follow: 

The  Age  of  Aqcasius 

On  this  day  nine  years  ago,  at  the  corner  of 
Lenox  Avenue  and  One  Hundred  Twenty- 
Fifth  Street  in  New  York  City,  I  listened  to 
the  quick,  insistent,  challenging  speech  of 
Senator  John  F.  Kennedy.  This  Catholic,  who 
was  striving  to  overcome  the  traditional  bias 
of  the  American  voter  In  presidential  elec- 
tions, spoke  to  his  Harlem  audience  of  the 
need  for  long-overdue  action  against  another 
kind  of  bias  that  afflicted  the  American, 
community. 

That  day,  like  this  one,  was  most  thrilling 
for  me  and  will  live  in  my  memory.  Tet,  on 
that  day,  as  on  this  one,  I  was  in  a  city  that 
was  suffering  from  our  inability  to  see  and 
understand  each  other  as  human  beings. 
Our  urban  communities,  like  our  college 
communities,  have  been  torn  by  dissension 
and  violence.  We  have  learned  since,  if  we 
did  not  know  it  then,  that  in  any  commu- 
nity where  the  people  have  Indulged  them- 
selves In  the  Immorality  of  racial  or  religious 
bigotry,  the  wages  of  such  sin  will  be  p»ald 
by  all  of  us — yea,  even  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation. 

Now,  since  we  have  not  heeded  and  acted 
upon  the  words  of  men  of  good  vrtll  of  earlier 
years,  since  we  have  failed  to  fulfill  ade- 
quately the  promise  of  a  society  with  liberty 
and  opportunity  for  all,  this  generation,  in 
confusion,  faces  an  era  of  violence.  The 
exciting  promises  of  nine  years  ago,  although 
no  less  appealing  today,  now  seem  to  be  a 
very  distant  dream. 

FOT  my  own  education,  and  to  remind  my- 
self that  I  was  once  involved  with  Important 
matters  like  ideas  and  scholarship,  before 
my  spirit  was  benumbed  and  my  mind  dulled 
by  an  endless  dally  diet  of  memos,  budgets, 
and  committee  meetings,  to  remind  myself 
of  those  earlier  days,  and  also  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  history  of  my 
newly-adopted  city,  I  have  been  reading  the 
classic  sociological  study,  Harvey  Zorbaugh's 
The  Gold  Coast  and  the  Slum.  Forty  years 
ago  Chicago  was  described  as  "a  place  of 
unusual  Interest"  but  lacking  the  unity  and 
charm  of  a  place  in  which  "the  common 
view  is  set  forth  in  laws,  customs  and  all  the 
arts  of  life."  The  laws  were  not  a  communal 
product,  and  there  was  no  organized  public 
opinion  which  supported  and  contributed  to 
their  enforcement. 

This  was  our  City  in  the  1920'8:  a  metrop- 
olis— but  not  a  community.  This  is  our  City 
today:  an  even  greater  metropolis — and  even 
farther  from  being  a  community.  This  is  the 
City  in  which  we  must  try  to  build  ouz 
college. 

In  many  respects,  Chicago  is  still  as  Sand- 
burg saw  it: 
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"Hog-butcher  for  the  world. 
Tool-maker,  stacker  of  wheat. 
Player    with    railroads    and    the    nations 

freight-handler, 
Stormy,  husky,  brawling 
City  of  the  big  shoulders- 
It  is  still  very  much  a  vigorous  city  and  a 
toddlln'  town.  Physically,  it  Is  changed  from 
the  city  described  in  The  Gold  Coast  and 
the  Slum.  There  are  now  the  broad  express- 
ways stretching  out  like  long  fingers  from 
the    huge   maw   of    the   central   city.    It    Is 
served  by  the  busiest  airport  In  the  world. 
And   it   presents   in   splendid    variety   some 
of  the  nation's  best — and  worst— architecture. 
The  newcomer  Is  quickly  enraptured  by  the 
beauty  of  Lake  Shore  Drive  and  the  twilight 
or  the  midnight  magic  of  the  lights  along 
the  shore;  or  in  the  hot  summer  days,  the 
placid  beauty  of  the  little  white  triangles  of 
sails  scattered  across  the  blue  waters  (well, 
almost-blue  waters)    of  Lake  Michigan.    He 
Is  also  impressed  by  the  extent  and  the  seem- 
ing success  of  urban  renewal  as  he  views 
the  display  of  clean,  shining,  new  apartments 
gleaming  in  the  sunlight. 

Despite  all  of  this  exciting  appeal,  the  new- 
comer quickly  learns  that  it  cannot  be  said 
of  this  revitalized  "alabaster"  city  that  it  is 
undimmed  by  human  tears.  Behind  the  glit- 
tering new  apartments  still  lie  the  rat-In- 
fested houses  of  the  slums.  Beyond  the 
thousands  of  people  busily  and  profitably 
engaged  in  the  commercial  activities  of  the 
Loop,  or  in  the  industrial  production  of  our 
own  south  side,  are  thousands  of  others,  iso- 
lated from  the  major  employment  opportu- 
nities of  the  City.  Outside  of  the  much-ad- 
mired and  proudly  publicized  Circle  Campus 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  outside  of 
the  gothic  spires  and  ivied  walls  of  this 
splendid  Institution,  the  University  of  Chica- 
go, there  are  more  than  thirty  thousand  less 
fortunate  students,  striving  for  their  higher 
education  in  the  makeshift  arrangements 
provided  at  the  several  campuses  of  Chicago 
City  College. 

With  such  great  disparity  between  what 
our  City  offers  to  some  of  its  citizens,  and 
in  what  It  offers  to  others,  it  should  be  no 
surprise  and  no  puzzle  that  Chicago  main- 
tains its  reputation  as  a  city  of  violence. 

What  can  we  expect  as  the  product  of 
economic  deprivation?  What  can  we  expect 
as  the  result  of  educational  disadvantage? 
What  can  we  expect  as  the  product  of 
bigotry?  These  crimes  of  earlier  generations 
have  given  us  this  heritage  of  seemingly 
meaningless  violence  that  bloodies  the  pages 
of  every  daily  newspaper.  The  guerrilla  war 
now  carried  on  in  our  streets  Is  almost  In- 
evitable in  a  dynamic  metropolis  which  is 
not  supported  by  a  sense  of  community. 
How  can  there  be  order,  if  the  laws  by  which 
the  system  really  operates  are  not  a  com- 
munal product?  How  can  there  be  order.  If 
there  Is  no  common  view  of  laws  and  cus- 
toms, and  no  public  opinion  which  supports 
and  contributes  to  their  observance? 

We  are  all  too  painfully  aware  that  a  real 
sense  of  community  does  not  exist  in  our 
City.  I  am  most  keenly  aware  that  it  does 
not,  unfortunately,  exist  in  our  College. 

In  the  months  ahead,  we  shall  be  planning 
to  merge  Southeast  and  Fenger  into  a  single 
college.  We  shall  be  busily  engaged  in  plan- 
ning for  construction  of  the  temporary  fa- 
cilities that  will  provide  us  a  much-needed 
home  of  our  own.  We  shall  also  be  concerned 
with  review  and  Improvement  of  the  educa- 
tional programs  we  offer  our  students.  We 
must  develop  new  programs  to  provide  great- 
er variety  of  opportunities  to  meet  the  dif- 
ferent needs  and  Interests  of  all  who  seek  our 
services.  We  must  also  give  attention  to  the 
question  of  what  services  the  College  might 
provide  to  our  region  of  the  City. 
Each  of  these  tasks  is  Important  to  the 


development  of  a  real  community  college. 
Their  success  will  require  contributions  by 
faculty,  staff,  students,  and  residents  of  the 
region  The  greatest  task  we  face,  however,  is 
that  oir  creating  the  environment  which  wUl 
make  our  Institution  not  merely  a  college, 
but  also  a  community.  What  kind  of  com- 
munity shall  our  college  be? 

Sometimes  I  feel  our  students  know  better 
than  they  realize  the  kind  of  Institution  they 
desire.  I  do  not  mean  their  fervent  denunci- 
ations of  the  machine,  or  the  administra- 
tion, or  the  estabUshment.  Those  unre- 
strained, sophomoric  repetitions  of  the  dog- 
mas they  acquired  from  diligent  but  undis- 
crimlnating  studies  of  such  scholarly  pub- 
lications as  the  Village  Voice,  the  Berkeley 
Barb,  and  Ramparts  Magazine,  are  good  fun, 
exciting  and  stlmulaUng,  if  not  always  il- 
luminating. But^-what  kind  of  a  college, 
what  kind  of  a  community,  what  kind  of  a 
world,  do  our  students  really  want? 

My  best  insights  are  obtained  not  from 
their  recitations  of  the  overheated  para- 
graphs that  seem  to  be  products  of  some 
else's  mind,  but  from  their  soulful  chants 
of  those  songs  which  Impress  me  as  a  faith- 
ful expression  of  their  own  hearts.  What  do 
you  hear  them  sing  that  is  relevant  for  the 
kind  of  college  we  might  be? 

"I've  gotta  be  me.  I've  gotta  be  me." 
"What  the  world  needs  now  is  love,  sweet 
love." 

"This  Is  the  dawning  of  the  Age  of  the 
Age  of  Aquarius  .  .  .  Harmony  and  under- 
standing. Harmony  and  understanding. " 

■Come  on,  people  now,  Smile  on  your 
brother.  Everybody  get  together.  Try  to  love 
one  another.  Right  now,  right  now,  right 
now." 

I  know  full  well  from  recent  experience 
that  student  demands  can  be  stated  with 
rhetoric  that  Is  excessive,  or  in  language 
that  is  offensive,  but  we  need  not  let  that 
close  our  ears  to  this  other,  more  imporUnt, 
message  which  comes  from  their  hearts. 

Their  denunciations  of  the  establishment 
should  not  be  Ignored,  of  course.  The  admin- 
istration of  any  institution,  or  of  any  com- 
munity, needs  occasional  stirring  vip  If  it  is 
not  to  become  stagnant.  I  know  of  no  way 
to  operate  a  college  or  a  community  without 
some  administrative  machinery.  And  I  know 
of  no  sure  way  to  escape  completely  those 
ills  of  bureaucracy  which  afflict  any  admin- 
istration. They  can  be  minimized  or  remedied, 
however,  by  an  alert  constituency  and  judi- 
cious criticism. 

My  own  preference  is  that  such  criticism, 
as  far  possible,  should  be  kindly,  constructive 
and  private — at  least,  in  the  first  attempt.  I 
am  not  yet  willing  to  accept  the  view  that 
all   policy  decisions  must  be  made  on   the 
basis  of  public  confrontation,  to  the  accom- 
paniment  of   certain   succinct   Anglo-Saxon 
nouns  and  adjectives  which  raise  questions 
about  one's  ancestry  and  private  habits.  It 
seems  to  me  unproductive  and  unrealistic  to 
assume  that  the  fellows  on  the  other  side  all 
have    dishonorable     motivations,     and     are 
agents  of  the  devil.  If  that  be  the  case,  how 
could  we  ever  hope  to  resolve  our  differences? 
I  prefer  it  to  be  assumed  that  the  other  fel- 
low is  a  man  of  integrity  and  good  will,  and 
that  he  might  be  influenced  by  listening  to 
my  side  of  the  problem. 

Perhaps  these  assiunptions  and  principles 
are  outmoded;  this  style  of  administration 
may  be  old-fashioned.  Yet  I  shall  keep  try- 
ing to  persuade  our  students  that  these  can 
be  effective  methods  for  seeking  change.  If 
I  succeed  with  the  students,  it  may  give  me 
enough  courage  to  try  to  persuade  the  rest 
of  the  college  community.  If  we  are  to  be, 
in  fact,  a  college  community,  there  must  be 
a  sense  of  sharing,  some  agreement  on  basic 
values,  and  a  disposition  toward  true  commu- 
nication. We  must  strive  to  talk  honestly 
with  one  another. 
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This  was  a  key  problem  reported  by  the 
sociologist  who  looked  at  our  city  forty  years 
ago.  The  inner  city  was  afflicted  not  merely 
by  size,  not  merely  by  numbers  of  popula- 
tion, but  by  the  handicap  of  social  distances: 
the  isolation  of  one  population  group  from 
another  the  superflclaUty  of  their  contacts. 
"Over  large  areas  of  the  city,"  wrote  Dr.  Zor- 
baugh,  "  'community"  Is  little  more  than  a 
geographical  expression." 


This  is.  of  course,  still  true,  perhaps  even 
more  true  in  our  own  day.  The  violence  that 
we  now  know  is  really  the  most  emphatic 
means  a  man  can  use  when  he  believes  he  is 
not  being  heard;  or,  if  he  is  heard,  his  voice 
is  Ignored.  This  era  of  violence  was  predicted 
for  us  by  James  Baldwin  in  his  moving,  pow- 
erful, and  portentous  essay.  The  Fire  Next 
Time. 

One  must  acknowledge — Indeed,  how  could 
one  Ignore? — that  decades  of  Injustice,  whose 
cold  cruelty  has  been  more  deeply  refrig- 
erated by  Icebergs  of  public  indifference,  have 
given  overpowering  impulse  to  reach  for  the 
torch  of  fire  as  the  ultimate  remedy.  While 
acknowledging  the  cause  of  violence  (I  will 
not  say  justification),  it  must  still  be  asked 
of  those  who  seek  solution  through  violence, 
what  heritage  will  you  leave  for  your  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren?  Will  you  ask  them 
to  pay  for  your  sins,  as  we  are  required  to 
pay  for  the  sins  of  our  grandfathers? 

There  was  a  leader  who  tried  to  teach  us 
that  if  we  rely  upon  the  rlghtness  of  our 
cause,  we  shall  overcome  injustice  with  love. 
But  that  young  Moses  did  not  lead  us  to  the 
promised  "land  quickly  enough;  so  we  were 
ready  to  abandon  him  even  before  the  foul, 
hidden  assassin  cut  him  down.  Dr.  King  has 
been  dead  only  a  little  more  than  one  year: 
we  can  still  remember  his  voice;  but  we  have 
forgotten  his  teachings  and  his  dream. 

There  are  some.  I  know,  who  contend  that 
the  dream  has  lost  its  utility  and  should  be 
forgotten.  They  suggest,  instead,  that  one 
turn  only  to  those,  like  himself,  whose  voices 
and  views  are  familiar,  who  share  the  ex- 
periences and  values  of  the  same  clan. 

The  idea  of  a  clan,  in  or  out  of  costume, 
has  never  appealed  to  me:  and  my  knowl- 
edge of  American  history  gives  me  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  such  cultural  isolation 
will  reduce  violence  or  advance  social  prog- 
ress. Rather.  I  Ijelieve.  that  all  of  us  in  this 
city,  and  in  other  urban  centers  of  the  na- 
tion, must  approach  with  candor,  and  tackle 
with  energy,  the  central  problem  of  our  day, 
the  lack  of  a  sense  of  community  among  our- 
selves. 

The  urban  community  college  offers  an 
excellent  means  for  achieving  that  sense  of 
community  in  the  various  regions  of  the  city. 
A  college  that  is  large  enough  to  draw  from 
a  diversity  of  neighborhoods,  yet  small 
enough  so  that  students  and  faculty  may 
know  one  another — such  a  college  can  pro- 
vide democratic  experiences  that  will  pro- 
mote understanding  and  communication 
among  the  various  population  groups  of  the 
city.  Availability  of  college  facilities  for  com- 
munity activities  and  cultural  events  open 
to  area  residents,  can  also  contribute  to  that 
sense  of  community  through  shared  expe- 
riences. The  very  existence  and  operation  of 
the  college  as  an  institution  open  to  all. 
where  students  from  every  neighborhood  and 
family  background  may  attend  to  improve 
their  skills,  develop  their  talents,  and  ex- 
pand their  knowledge,  will  be  a  symbolic 
representation  of  the  best  values  of  our 
society. 

When  we  merge  Southeast  and  Fenger.  the 
combined  enrollment  will  be  approximately 
five  thousand.  It  is  especially  intriguing  to 
me  that  the  size  of  the  ideal  city-state,  ac- 
cording to  Plato,  was  five  thousand  forty 
households.  Shall  our  college,  then,  be  close 
to  the  perfect  size  for  the  ideal  community? 
It  is  worth  noting,  surely,  that  Plato's  stu- 
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dent,  Aristotle,  disagreed  with  him  (addi- 
tional evidence  that  there  \a  nothing  new 
about  student  dlsseatlon).  A  more  general 
definition  of  the  slz4  of  the  city-state  pre- 
scribed that  It  should  not  be  so  large  that 
the  Individual  could  4ot  be  known.  Certainly, 
this  must  be  a  guiding  principle  In  our  plan- 


nlng^that  there  be 


•oom  and  a  chance  for 


recognition  of  each  Individual. 

Still  another  definition  of  the  Ideal  size 
of  the  city-state  is  bjuried  In  the  depths  of 
my  memory  and.  deenite  the  vast  resources 
of  scholarship  avallah  e  to  a  college  president, 
its  source  remains  u  iknown.  Yet,  I  clearly 
recall  having  read  tl^at  someone  once  said 
that  the  size  of  a  clty-ptate  should  not  exceed 
the  number  of  pers<in8  who  could  be  as- 
sembled within  rang:  of  a  man's  voice.  I 
am  not  certain  of  the  practical  validity  of 
this  definition,  but  I 


believe  more  deeply  in 
its  sjrmboUc  truth.  We  must  have  a  college 
In  which  we  can  heaf  each  other's  voice.  If 


ever  we  cannot,  or  ^ill  not.  listen  to  one 
our  college,  the  very 
community,  will  be  in 


another,  the  life  of 
meaning  of  academic 
very  serious  danger. 

If  our  college   is  t<i  be  worthy  of  recog- 
nitlon    as    an    academic    commxmlty.    It    is 


crucial  that  we  bold 


on  to  those  principles 


which  ought  to  gover^  rational  inquiry  and 
civil  discussion. 

In   the  halls  and   dlassrooms  of  our  col- 
lege,   can    WIS    not    cieate    an    environment 


where^  each*  one  feels 
is  free  to  declare  his 
ments.  and  where  he 
vey  different  accents. 


le  Is  heard  by  others; 
own  ideas  and  sentl- 
tiears  voices  that  con- 
rhythms,   and   ideas? 


In  hearing  these  volojs.  he  will  learn  more 
about  his  neighbors;  1 1  learning  mere  about 
his  neighbors,  he  w^U  learn  more  about 
himself. 

FYom  such  knowledge  will  come  under- 
standing; and  from  mutual  imderstanding, 
multiplied  five  thoiisind  times  and  more, 
there  may  be  develop  kI  an  ability  for  true 
communication  amoni ;  us.  a  sense  of  com- 
munity that  will  prev(  nt  destruction  by  the 
vast  glaciers  of  indi  lerence  for  one  an- 
other or  by  the  furiofis  fires  of  frustration 
and  hate. 


Those  inequities  of 
spoke  still   exist;    and 


still  far  from  reallzati  )n.  We  still  carry  our 
terrible  inherited  buiden  of  all  kinds  of 
bigotry.  How  can  we  te  a  community?  Big- 


otry  is   the   antithesis 


can  we  have  communii  latlon  across  a  barrier 
of  prejudice — if  one  rejects  another  because 
of  his  name,  or  his  face,  or  his  skin?  The 
poet.  Stephen  Benet,  1  old  us,  years  ago: 
Remember  that  when  you  say — 


"I   will   have   none   of 

stranger 
For  his  face  Is  not 
speech  Is 


stran  ;e 


;s 


You  have  denied 

It  Is  my  deep  conv 
of  one  society  open  to 
that  our  college,  as  wei: 
based  on  that  princip!  e 
that  dream.  For  this 
to  have  not  merely  a 
a  good  community. 

This  is  the  appeal 
who  would  resort  to 
who  seek  to  suppress 
or  control  merely  by 
a  community  is  not 
It  is  something  more 
ment. 

A   community,   a 
atmosphere,    an    env 
in  truth.  Is  spiritual.  It 
among  men.  It  is  a 
heart.  It  is  the  receptio^ 
of   the   beliefs,   the 
aspirations  of  the  mln^ 
neighbor.  Community,  1 
of  communion  among 


reil 
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To  the  establishment  of  such  a  college,  I 
hereby  pledge  myself.  This  Is  the  task  for 
which  I  solicit  your  help,  the  mission  to 
which  I  ask  your  commitment  of  mind  and 
heart,  let  us  create  among  ourselves,  and 
among  those  we  serve,  a  true  community 
based  on  harmony,  understanding,  and  love. 
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which  John  Kennedy 
Dr.   King's   dream   is 


of  community.   How 


this   exile    and   this 
like  my  face  and  his 


America  with  that  word. 

lotion  that  the  dream 

all.  Is  not  dead;  and 

as  our  City,  must  be 

and  committed  to 

essential  if  we  are 

jreat  metropolis,  but 


make  both  to  those 

violent  means,  and  those 

.  You  cannot  govern 

physical  force,  because 

me  -ely  a  physical  entity. 

t^an  a  unit  of  govern- 


Irc  nment. 


reac  ^Ing 


commimlty.   Is   an 

Community, 

is  a  psychic  relation 

out  of  mind  and 

and  comprehension 

,   the   sorrows,   and 

and  heart  of  your 

short,  is  the  product 

men. 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

op    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  October  28.  1969 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nearly  a  third  of  the  families  in  this  Na- 
tion belong  to  a  cooperative  of  one  kind 
or  another.  Some  families — especially 
those  in  rural  areas — belong  to  several. 
"Progress  Through  People,"  the  theme  as 
they  observe  Co-op  Month  during  Oc- 
tober, is  well  chosen  to  describe  the  aims 
and  the  achievements  of  these  customer- 
owned  businesses. 

During  this  month  it  is  appropriate, 
therefore,  that  we  call  the  attention  of 
all  Americans  to  the  significant  contri- 
bution that  cooperatives  have  made  to 
the  building  of  our  Nation,  particularly 
our  rural  economy.  Cooperatives  can  play 
an  even  more  important  part  in  the 
futiu-e,  not  only  in  revitalizing  rural 
America  but  in  eliminating  some  of  the 
root  causes  of  urban  problems. 

In  proclaiming  October  as  Cooperative 
Month,  1969,  President  Nixon  said: 

Because  I  have  seen  the  progress  people 
have  made  by  acting  together  I  have  pledged 
assistance  to  cooperative  programs  for  farm 
and  rural  people.  I  believe  cooperative  self- 
help  effort  Is  a  vital  element  In  Improving 
the  economic  position  of  farm  families  and 
expanding  opportunity  throughout  rural 
America. 

Many  millions  of  people  have  put  in 
money  and  energy  to  buy,  seh,  and  obtain 
services  through  cooperatives.  They  have 
done  this  for  good  and  valid  economic 
reasons:  to  try  to  get  better  markets, 
credit,  housing,  and  insurance  as  well  as 
to  improve  purchasing  opportunities  and 
electrical,  telephone,  and  health  services. 

The  farmer  of  today  finds  himself  en- 
gulfed in  a  world  of  big  business  and  big 
labor.  He  finds  himself  with  an  ever-in- 
creasing need  to  band  together  with  his 
neighbors  to  try  to  achieve  equal  footing 
in  the  marketplace.  They  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go,  but  each  year  they  get  millions 
of  dollars  more  for  their  products 
through  these  cooperatives,  both  through 
better  prices  and  by  sharing  each  year's 
net  business  margins. 

Cooperatives  remain  the  best  bet  to 
anchor  the  drifting  economy  of  Small 
Town  U.S.A.  They  are  truly  home  owned. 
Owned  by  the  customers  themselves.  Co- 
ops provide  jobs  for  hometown  people 
and  keep  money  circulating  in  the  com- 
munity. Co-op  refunds  ring  cash  regis- 
ters up  and  down  Main  Street.  In  many  a 
rural  community  it  is  the  cooperative 
that  stands  as  a  pillar  of  strength  in  the 
local  economy.  Yes,  and  very  often  you 
will  find  the  cooperative  is  the  commu- 
nity's biggest  taxpayer. 


Congress  has  enacted  several  laws  over 
the  years  to  assist  people  who  wanted  to 
help  themselves  through  cooperatives. 
I  hope  we  will  continue  to  pursue  this 
policy  of  encouraging  self-help  type  of 
enterprises. 

In  this  regard,  farmers  and  other  co- 
op members  are  rightfully  disturbed  over 
a  section  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
which  the  House  approved  in  August. 
The  section  relating  to  cooperatives  is 
grossly  unfair,  imnecessary  and  imwise. 
It  would  permit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  the  manner  in  which 
co-op  members  elect  to  distribute  their 
earnings  each  year.  This  runs  contrary 
to  the  very  basic  principles  of  private 
enterprise.  The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee used  good  judgment  in  deleting 
this  section  from  the  bill.  I  hope  that  this 
action  will  be  upheld  by  the  House- 
Senate  conference  committee. 

One  of  the  greatest  urmiet  needs  of 
this  country  today  is  to  help  people  re- 
discover rural  America.  We  must  bring 
them  out  of  the  sagging  cities,  help  them 
find  homes,  jobs,  and  the  comforts  of 
life  in  the  countryside. 

It  has  been  said  that  cooperatives 
"offer  the  high  adventure  of  business  to 
ordinary  citizens."  Maybe  it  was  that 
high  adventure  that  they  were  seeking 
when  they  left  rural  America  in  the  first 
place.  If  so,  we  must  help  them  build 
bigger  and  better  facilities  that  will  offer 
the  same  satisfactions  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  rural  areas. 

Cooperatives  can  and  should  lead  the 
way.  Rural  electrics  provide  the  light  and 
power.  Farm  credit  institutions  serve  a 
wide  range  of  farmer  borrowing  needs. 
Marketing  co-ops  handle  about  one- 
fourth  of  our  food  and  fiber.  Purchasing 
co-ops  furnish  about  one-fifth  of  the 
farmer's  production  supphes.  Credit 
unions,  housing,  insurance,  and  health 
cooperatives  serve  not  just  farmers  but 
anyone  with  a  need. 

Idaho  is  among  the  States  observing 
Cooperative  Month.  Agriculture  is,  and 
in  the  foreseeable  future  will  continue 
to  be,  Idaho's  No.  1  industry.  Coopera- 
tives have  played  an  important  part  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  the 
State's  agricultural  economy. 

Having  grown  up  on  a  farm  In  Idaho 
and  worked  closely  with  cooperatives  for 
many  years.  I  know  firsthand  the  bene- 
fits that  come  to  farmers  from  member- 
ship in  the  cooperatives.  Cooperatives 
have  provided  the  tools  of  self-help,  en- 
abling farmers  to  process  and  market 
their  products,  and  to  obtain  the  services 
and  supplies.  Cooperatives  provide  the 
farmer's  best  hope  to  gain  sufficient  bar- 
gaining strength  in  the  marketplace  to 
obtain  a  fair  price  for  his  product.  They 
are  the  most  effective  instruments  to  im- 
prove the  American  farmer's  economic 
condition  by  helping  him  to  earn  a  fair 
share  of  the  national  income.  Public 
policy  should,  therefore,  encourage  co- 
operative enterprise. 

Cooperatives  are  an  important  part  of 
American  capitalistic  private  enterprise 
system.  Cooperatives  are  owned  by  their 
individual  members  who  seek  through 
their  membership  a  better  living  by  in- 
creasing their  income  or  getting  better 
service. 


October  28,  1969 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  a  letter  from  Cecil  L.  Griggs, 
secretary  of  the  Idaho  Cooperative  Coun- 
cil, an  article  by  J.  Phil  Campbell,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Agriculture,  reprinted 
from  the  October  News  for  Parmer  Co- 
operatives, and  an  article  by  David  W. 
Angevine,  administrator,  Parmer  Co- 
operatives Service,  USDA,  entitled  "Co- 
operatives: Progress  Through  People": 

October  8.  1969. 
Dear  Congressman  Hansen:  "Progress 
Through  People"  is  the  slogan  for  Coopera- 
tive Month — October  1969  presently  being 
recognized  throughout  the  Nation.  We  ap- 
proach a  new  decade  aware  that  we  are  con- 
fronted by  some  exceedingly  baffling  circum- 
stances: 

That  there  is  hunger  in  a  land  which  pro- 
duces food  In  such  abundance  as  there  is  in 
the  U.S. 

That  a  technological  revolution  In  food 
production  has  crowded  millions  of  people 
off  American  farms  and  away  from  rural 
communities,  to  create  stresses  In  urban  cen- 
ters already  plagued  with  the  problems  of 
the  ghettos,  urban  renewal,  decentralization 
of  industry,  crowded  schools  and  environ- 
mental pollution. 

That  the  packages  In  which  food  Is  sold, 
the  cost  of  distributing  food  to  the  con- 
sumer, the  advertising  needed  to  attract  con- 
sumers' attention  to  brand  names,  the  cost 
of  processing  food  in  unique  forms — each  of 
these.  Item  by  item,  in  many  cases  account 
for  a  larger  share  of  the  housewives'  food 
dollar  than  the  farmer  receives. 

That  Industrial  firms  and  affluent  Individ- 
uals are  attracted  to  agricultural  production 
as  a  tax  shelter  and  a  hedge  against  inflation 
at  a  time  when  the  "family  farms"  are  di- 
minishing In  number,  thus  compounding  the 
economic  and  social  problems  of  rural 
America. 

That  cooperative  self-help  enterprises,  de- 
signed to  process  and  market  agricultural 
products  and  obtain  services  and  supplies. 
Initiated,  financed  and  operated  by  rural 
I>eople,  are  so  often  the  target  of  restralnt- 
of-trade  prosecution,  attacks  on  rural  edu- 
cational services,  and  covert  attempts  to  un- 
dermine the  financial  stability  of  coopera- 
tives as  exemplified  in  Section  531  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  now  before  Congress. 

And  also,  that  an  Industry  of  the  magni- 
tude of  Agriculture  with  a  record  of  such  a 
magnificent  response  In  producing  abundant 
food  and  fiber  in  times  of  war  and  peace 
must  depend  on  government  subsidies  and 
grants-in-aid  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
We  are  mindful  and  appreciative  of  your 
statement  at  our  annual  meeting  In  1968, 
Mr.  Congressman,  when  you  said.  "Our  goal 
should  be  a  strong  rural  America.  We  are 
confronted  with  a  paradox;  agricultural  pro- 
ducers are  fewer,  the  need  for  leadership  Is 
growing  greater.  The  solution  does  not  rely 
on  the  supply-vs-demand  ratio,  nor  will 
population  growth  be  the  answer;  It  will 
take  economic  muscle." 

We  are  likewise  Indebted  to  our  own  Gov- 
ernor, the  Hon.  Don  Samuelson,  who  recog- 
nized pubUcly  that  agriculture  is  the  basis 
for  a  great  share  of  Idaho's  economic  activ- 
ity, providing  Income  from  crops  exported 
from  the  state,  raw  materials  for  numerous 
processing  plants  likewise  engaged  in  export- 
ing food  products,  employment  of  labor  on 
farms  and  In  handling  and  processing  mate- 
rials and  products,  and  providing  abundant 
food  for  Its  population.  Further,  that  every 
citizen  of  Idaho  benefits  from  the  produc- 
tion of  Its  farms  by  either  sharing  in  the 
economic  activity  directly  or  Indirectly  or  as 
a  consumer  of  products.  He  commended 
Idaho  citizens  for  fprmlng  their  own  strong, 
efficient  cooperative  business  organizations 
and  further  emphasized  that  cooperatives 
not  only  contribute  mightily  to  economio 


progress  but  play  a  role  as  community  build- 
ers through  their  typically  democratic  form 
of  organization. 

During  Cooperative  Month — October  1969 
It  is  timely  to  review  the  progress  of  U.S. 
Cooperation  to  date.  For  example,  five  out  of 
six  farmers  use  farmer  marketing  supply  or 
service  cooperatives  to  market  about  a  fourth 
of  the  food  and  fiber  raised,  and  obtain  a 
fifth  of  farm  supplies  used.  The  U.S.D.A. 
Farmers  Cooperative  Service  states  that  5.560 
co-ops  market  $13.3  billion  worth  of  prod- 
uce; 6.340  co-ops  obtain  supplies  worth  $3.5 
billion  yearly. 

Farmers  now  completely  own  the  coopera- 
tive farm  credit  system  which  supplies  one 
million  farmers  $12  billion  in  capital  an- 
nually through  3000  land  "banks  and  pro- 
duction credit  a.ssociations  and  loans  to  co- 
operative association.  Rural  electric  coop- 
eratives provide  light  and  power  service 
through  900  associations  serving  six  million 
users,  and  230  telephone  co-ops  have  650.000 
subscribers  supplying  service  to  more  than 
2  million  people. 

Bargaining  cooperatives  act  as  farmers' 
agents  to  negotiate  market  prices  and  terms 
of  sale,  with  300  associations  bargaining  for 
$2  billion  worth  of  crops  produced  by  200,- 
000  growers  annually.  A  variety  of  coopera- 
tive-type services  such  as  farm  labor  housing, 
rural  water  and  sewer  systems,  recreational 
facilities  and  grazing  associations  get  credit 
and  grants  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. Mutual  irrigation  companies,  7.700 
of  them,  provide  water  for  nine  million  acres 
on  150.000  farms — about  a  fourth  of  all  Irri- 
gated land. 

Cooperation  Is  not  limited  to  agriculture. 
Credit  unions  make  loans  to  both  rural  and 
urban  people,  accounting  for  $11.9  billion  In 
loans  made  from  $12.8  billion  savings  ac- 
cumulated by  20.8  million  members.  Co-op 
oriented  Insurance  companies  have  12  mil- 
lion members  who  get  more  than  $776  mil- 
lion worth  of  insurance,  and  1,350  farmers' 
mutual  fire  Insurance  companies  provide 
service  to  three  million  members. 

In  the  field  of  group  health  care.  7  million 
U.S.  citizens  are  said  to  be  enrolled  In  180 
plans  with  gross  annual  Income  of  $200  mil- 
lion. Consxuner  goods  societies  surveyed  by 
Farmers  Cooperative  Service  produce  $480 
million  worth  of  food  and  home  supplies 
through  500  centers  to  400.000  members  an- 
nually. One  hundred  fishery  cooperatives  are 
refwrted  to  have  10.000  fisherman-members 
who  operate  7.500  vessels. 

We  know  that  you,  like  other  people  In 
Idaho  who  are  descended  from  the  pioneers 
who  reclaimed  its  rich  agricultural  lands  as 
the  frontiers  moved  westwtu'd,  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  problems  of  agriculture 
as  well  as  those  of  our  people  in  general.  We 
do.  Indeed,  wish  to  share  the  abundance 
produced  from  o\ir  natural  and  human  re- 
sources. The  principles  and  techniques  of 
Cooperation  have  proved  their  worth  within 
the  structure  of  our  capitalistic  economy.  We 
commend  them  to  you  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, trusting  that  they  will  receive  sympa- 
thetic attention  as  you  and  your  fellow 
legislators  seek  "Progress  Through  People." 
Sincerely, 

CEcn.  L.  Griggs, 
Secretary,  Idaho  Cooperative  Council. 

Move  Forward  Together  Through 
Cooperatives 
(By  J.  PhU  Campbell,  Under  Secretary,  U.S. 
Department   of   Agriculture   and   Steering 
Committee    Chairman    for    Co-op    Month, 
1969) 

Like  yesterday's  farmer,  today's  farmer  Is 
In  a  weak  bargaining  position.  Unlike  yester- 
day's fcrmer,  today's  fanner  must  make  huge 
and  increasing  capital  Investments  In  his 
farm,  and  he  Is  no  longer  a  captive  of  the 
land. 

These  three  factors— one  old,  the  others 


new — have  brought  the  family  farm  operator 
to  a  crossroads.  Unless  he  can  find  ways  to 
finance  his  operation  and  unless  he  gets 
enough  voice  In  the  market  to  assure  him- 
self parity  of  Income,  he  may  decide  to  let 
huge,  absentee-owned,  stock-selling  corpora- 
tions take  over  farming. 

if  he  does,  his  decision  will  have  the  grav- 
est consequences  for  the  nation's  consumers, 
for  our  natural  environment  and  resources, 
for  rural  America,  for  the  cities,  and  Indeed 
for  the  world. 

Therefore,  we  have  some  responsibility  to 
help  farmers  find  ways  to  finance  their  oper- 
ations and  to  strengthen  their  bargaining 
position  In  the  marketplace.  The  cooperative 
technique,  which  has  served  farmers  so  well, 
cm  help,  as  we  pursue  both  objectives. 

Credit  Choices  Confronting  Farmers. — For 
example,  in  the  field  of  financing,  I'm  sure 
many  farmers  will  continue  to  depend  on 
their  credit  cooperatives — the  Federal  land 
bank  associations  and  production  credit  as- 
sociations— to  get  the  loans  that  they  need 
and  that  they  will  repay  with  interest. 

This  is  the  traditional  pattern  of  farm  fi- 
nancing. Each  farmer  strives  to  build  up  his 
capital  Investment  over  a  period  of  years, 
accumulating  equity  as  he  repays  his  loan. 
Yet  I'm  not  sure  it  will  suffice,  as  farm  in- 
vestment needs  quadruple  or.  perhaps.  In- 
crease ten-fold. 

More  farmers  probably  will  lease  land,  as  a 
means  of  dampening  the  total  capital  that's 
Involved  In  a  farm  operation.  Others  may 
turn  to  Joint  ownership  of  farm  machinery 
through  small,  3-,  4-,  or  5-member  coopera- 
tives. Still  others  may  lease  or  rent  machin- 
ery— perhaps  that  they  and  their  neighbors 
own  cooperatively. 

And  still  others  will  turn  Increasingly  to 
their  cooperatives  for  custom  services  such  as 
plowing,  cultivating,  spraying,  and  harvest- 
ing their  crops. 

Some  farmers  may  decide  to  incorporate 
and  sell  shares  in  their  corporations.  Yet 
unless  a  farmer  Is  willing  to  pass  ownership 
and  management  of  his  farm  into  other 
hands,  this  is  risky  business.  The  American 
farmer  has  worked  too  long  and  too  hard  to 
climb  the  economic  ladder  of  ownership  to 
go  back  to  being  a  corporate  hired  hand.  For 
him,  this  Is — in  the  parlance  of  the  day — 
non-negotiable. 

Another  dltemative — and  one  that  has 
great  posslblilties — Is  an  arrangement  under 
which  farm  people  pay  Interest  throughout 
their  lives  to  some  continuing  outside  source 
of  permanent  credit,  both  for  real  estate  and 
for  operating  capital.  The  farm  operator 
would  have  title  to  the  land  and  the  prop- 
erty, but  he  would  finance  It  by  hiring  capi- 
tal, much  as  he  hires  labor. 

He  would  not  repay  the  loan,  for  the  loan 
would  never  come  due.  It  would  be  perma- 
nent credit. 

Let's  face  It.  This  Is  a  system  of  perpetual 
debt.  Yet  some  of  our  biggest  corporations 
are  using  it  successfully.  I'm  wondering  if 
farmers'  credit  cooperatives — as  well  as  other 
financial  organizations — can  devise  ways  to 
provide  this  permanent  credit  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  leave  the  farmer's  ownership 
and  management  of  his  farm  relatively  un- 
impaired. 

Problems  In  The  Market  Place. — When 
farmers  enter  the  market  as  Individuals,  they 
are  In  a  weak  position.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  are  so  numerous  and  their  Individual 
output  sc  small  that  no  one  of  them  can  have 
much  effect  on  total  output  or  average  price. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  food  Industry,  which 
buys  their  products.  Is  concentrated  In  the 
hands  of  a  relatively  few  firms. 

In  the  manufacture  of  breakfast  cereals, 
for  example,  the  top  four  firms  have  85  j>er- 
cent  of  the  business.  In  food  retailing,  the 
four  largest  retailers  in  a  city  typically  have 
50  percent  of  the  business.  'I'wenty  firms  ac- 
count for  more  than  half  the  output  of  the 
canning  industry.  Twenty  firms  account  for 
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more  than  two-t|»lrd8  of  the  output  of  the 
froe«n  food  Industry. 

To  strengthen  their  bargaining  position, 
farmers  are  tunning  Instinctively  to  their 
cooperatives. 

The  Capper-Vojstead  Act  of  1922  author- 
izes farmers  to  "act  together  In  associations" 
to  market  their  crops  and  livestoclc  prod- 
ucts. Congress  proscribed  no  limits,  save  only 
that,  if  this  cooperative  action  "unduly  en- 
hances" the  pricey  of  any  farm  product,  the 
Secretary  of  Agrliculture  may  enter  a  com- 
plaint, bold  a  pupllc  beeiring.  and  order  the 
cooperative  to  cea^e  such  action. 

In  the  ensuingj  years,  farmers  have  used 
this  authority  toimarket,  process,  merchan- 
dise, and  distribujte  the  products  of  agricul- 
ture. Their  cooperatives  have  proved  them- 
selves an  effective  Instrument  In  enabling 
farmers  to  speak  with  greater  authority  in 
the  marketplace 

Farmers  haven't  made  full  use  of  the  au- 
thority Congress  i  ranted  them  nearly  a  half- 
century  ago.  One  farm  leader  recently  esti- 
mated that  farmers  are  getting  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  potential  benefit  of  the  Cap- 
per-Volstead  Act.  That  may  well  be  an  over- 
estimate. 

Yet  farmers  to^ay  are  moving.  Lane  Pal- 
mer, editor  of  Farm  Journal,  said  recently, 
"Progress  toward  :  nore  effective  marketing  of 
(Is)  led  by  the  coopyera- 
llfetlme  have  I  been  more 
eficour&g«d  by  the  trend  of  events." 

What  Is  Needep. — If  farmers  are  to  use 
so  as  to  be  heard  in  the 
win  need  leadership,  will- 
ingness to  pay  for  the  most  expert  manage- 
ment, sound  planning,  adequate  financing, 
and  determination.  The  Department  of  Agrl- 
and  we  are  eager  to  do  so. 
an  opportunity  to  look 
back  over  the  pakt  12  months,  to  measure 
our  "progress  thrdugh  people",  and  to  stake 
out  new  objectives  for  the  ensuing  year. 

of  agriculture  is  changing 
rapidly,  is  dynamic.  Yet  we  hope  to  main- 
tain the  structure  of  agriculture,  which  is 
predominantly  tie  family  farm.  Coopera- 
to  contribute,  both  to  ad- 
vanced technolog; '  and  to  structural  stabil- 
ity. Let  us  move  i  >rward  together. 
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Through  them  these  families  add  to  their 
incomes,  secure  needed  services,  and  have  a 
voice  in  the  conduct  of  American  business. 

Cooperatives  offer  the  high  adventure  of 
business  to  ordinary  citizens. 

Farmers  use  marketing  cooperatives  to 
establish  their  right  of  way  In  the  market- 
place where  food  and  fiber  they  produce  is 
sold,  processed,  packaged,  and  moved  on  to 
consumers.  Each  year  they  get  millions  of 
dollars  more  for  their  products  through  these 
cooperatives,  both  through  better  prices  and 
by  sharing  each  year's  net  business  margins. 

People  have  organized  nearly  23,000  credit 
unions  so  they  can  borrow  when  they  need 
to  from  savings  they  and  others  have  ac- 
cumulated. 

As  the  result  of  years  of  credit  union  effort, 
last  July  the  Federal  truth-in-lendlng  law 
became  effective.  Now  every  borrower  and 
every  credit  user  knows  the  true  annual  rate 
of  Interest  before  he  enters  into  a  business 
transaction. 

Cooperatives,  also  have  another  foot  in  the 
business  world,  handling  food,  drugs,  pe- 
troleum, furniture,  and  a  long  line  of  serv- 
ices from  preschooling  to  funerals. 

Rural  electric  co-ops,  in  addition  to  bring- 
ing light  and  power  to  rural  Americans,  have 
created  a  biUion-doUar-a-year  rural  market 
for  electric  appliances  and  equipment.  This 
means  Jobs  for  workers  and  dividends  for 
stockholders  of  businesses  that  manufacture 
these.  Co-op  refunds  ring  cash  rejisters  up 
and  down  Main  Street. 

One  upper  Midwest  farm  supply  coopera- 
tive recently  exhibited  the  23,000  Items  of 
merchandise  it  handles  for  its  farmer-mem- 
bers. Besides  items  It  m.inufactures  itself, 
these  came  from  300  different  suppliers. 

U.     PROGRESS     IN     BETTER     COMMUNtTIES 

What's  good  for  the  people  in  them  is  good 
for  the  communities  where  they  live  and 
work.  Housing  cooperatives  help  families  ac- 
quire ownership  and  a  stake  in  the  com- 
munity, put  down  roots,  and  stabilize  their 
lives. 

Thousands  of  cooperatives  hire  many  thou- 
sands of  workers — managers,  bookkeepers, 
skilled  agriculturists,  marketing  and  pur- 
chasing experts,  distribution  and  transporta- 
tion specialists,  architects  and  builders,  econ- 
omists and  writers.  They  add  to  the  business 
drive  of  the  community.  Often  the  co-op  is 
the  leading  business  in  town.  One  farmers' 
co-op,  for  example,  is  the  largest  industrial 
corporation  headquartered  in  a  city  of  half 
a  million. 

Co-op  businesses  pay  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral taxes  of  all  kinds,  push  community  cam- 
paigns, and  encourage  members  to  shoulder 
their  full  responsibilities  as  citizens  in  a 
democracy. 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service  surveys  show 
that  marketing  and  farm  supply  co-ops  have 
Invested  $306  million  in  major  plants  and 
facilities  over  the  past  18  months.  These  mean 
Jobs — Jobs  to  build  the  plants.  Jobs  to  make 
the  equipment.  Jobs  to  operate  them.  Jobs  to 
supply  and  maintain  these  plants,  jobs  to 
serve  the  plants'  employees. 

ni.  PROGRESS  IN   PERSONAL   GROWTH 

Over  and  above  their  business  and  eco- 
nomic contributions,  cooperatives  give  peo- 
ple a  chance  to  grow,  to  develop,  to  learn, 
to  use  untapped  talents  and  knowledge,  to 
"be  somebody." 

Members  learn  to  think,  to  speak,  to  ana- 
lyze their  cooperative  businesses  at  regu- 
lar meetings.  They  learn  to  merge  their 
Interests  in  a  common  interest.  They  gain 
faith  in  themselves,  faith  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods, competence  to  take  on  other  com- 
munity responsibilities.  They  learn  to  con- 
duct meetings,  to  convey  Ideas,  to  deal  with 
others.  They  become  leaders. 

Many  of  those  who  accept  greater  leader- 
ship become  directors  of  these  coop>eratives, 
and  their  opportunities  to  make   meaning- 
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ful  deeisions  expand  tremendous.  On  their 
Judgments  may  hang  Jobs,  the  community's 
welfare,  the  quality  of  the  environment,  and 
the  satisfactions  of  men  and  women  who 
live  there. 

rV.  PROGRESS  IN  INTERNATIONAL  UNDERSTANDING 

Visitors  from  overseas  are  often  surprised 
to  see  people  here  use  cooperatives  and  use 
them  in  such  infinite  variety.  They  tell  us 
that  cooperatives  are  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
friendly  relations  among  peoples. 

U.S.  cooperative  specialists  who  work  over- 
seas help  others  better  understand  who 
Americans  really  are,  and  we  learn  a  great 
deal  from  them. 

These  cooperative  specialists  have  helped 
organize  rural  electric  co-ops,  credit  unions, 
housing  co-ops.  farmers'  marketing,  pur- 
chasing, and  credit  co-ops.  They  have 
helped  overseas  governments  establish  agen- 
cies to  develop  cooperatives,  write  co-op  laws, 
found  co-op  training  centers,  and  organize 
banks  for  cooperatives. 

As  they  return  to  the  U.S.,  they  often 
bring  with  them  new  techniques  for  develop- 
ing cooperatives  here,  new  Insights  into  co- 
operatives' internal  functioning,  and  keener 
appreciation  of  members'  needs. 


CZECHOSLOVAK  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  28.  1969 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
though  they  are  suffering  under  an 
implacable  and  unrelenting  totalitarian- 
ism in  their  homeland,  the  Czechoslovak 
people  today  mark  the  51st  anniversary 
of  their  Independence. 

It  was  on  October  28.  1918,  that  the 
Czechoslovak  National  Coimcil  in  Prague 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  the 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  and  establishment 
of  the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia. 

This  was  the  culmination  of  the  cen- 
turies-old struggle  which  these  sturdy 
and  stout-hearted  people  carried  on 
against  the  overlords  of  their  historic 
homeland. 

Czechoslovaks  enjoyed  their  hard- 
won  freedom  for  only  two  decades, 
for  the  catastrophic  events  beginning 
in  1938  proved  disastrous.  First,  their 
country  was  dismembered.  They  then 
were  robbed  of  their  freedom  and,  with 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  their 
fate  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Nazis. 

We  all  know  what  has  been  their  lot 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  especially 
since  1948,  when  they  were  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  Communist  totalitarianism. 

And  in  August  1968,  the  Soviet  jugger- 
naut rolled  over  defenseless  Czechoslo- 
vakia, snuffing  out  its  "liberalization 
movement." 

Just  last  month,  the  Soviets  purged 
reformer  Alexander  Dubcek  and  many 
of  his  followers  to  further  tighten  their 
grip.  It  is  my  hope  that  one  day  Czecho- 
slovakia will  again  enjoy  independ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  July-August  issue 
of  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions— ACEN — News : 
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Czechoslovakia;   1  Year  Later 
A  year  ago  this  August,  the  Soviet  Jugger- 
n  lut  rolled  over  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
defenseless  Czechoslovakia.  During  the  en- 
suing months,  the  fresh  air  of  the  "Czecho- 
slovak spring"  was  gradually  but  systemati- 
cally  polluted    by    the   suffocating,   noxious 
fumes     of     neo-Stallnism.     The     uncertain 
flicker  of  freedom  sought  in  vain  a  harbor 
from  the  gusts  of  repression  emanating  from 
the  Kremlin;  the  once  daring  and  Imagina- 
tive press,  radio  and  television  were  recon- 
verted into  droning  instruments  of  the  re- 
gime- dissent  was  muzzled;  and  the  Czechs 
and  the  Slovaks  were  seemingly  once  more 
condemned  to  a  drab,  monotonous  existence. 
Yet  the  dark  post-August  1968  days  have 
also   brought   to  the   surface   a   number  of 
built-in  weaknesses  of  totalitarian  rule.  The 
VSSR  had  believed  that  the   invasion   and 
occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  would  nip  all 
heretical  tendencies  In  the  bud.  A  closer  look 
at   today's   Czechoslovakia  belies   such   un- 
qualified ••optimism." 

True  the  new  regime  in  Czechoslovakia 
appears  to  be  firmly  in  conuol,  and  there  are 
ominous  indications  of  new,  far-reaching 
purges  of  "liberals"  and  "reformers."  The 
country,  however,  is  not  nearly  as  docile  as 
the  Soviets  had  hoped. 

There  are  no  free  elections,  but  the  work- 
ers are  "voting"  with  slowdowns.  In  many 
plants,  they  have  stopped  paying  union  dues. 
Party  cards  are  being  returned  or  torn  up. 
According  to  regime  spokesmen,  the  drop  In 
productivity  has  reached  alarming  propor- 
tions Discussions  In  factory  canteens  focus 
on  personal  problems  and  outside  interests; 
a  conversation  on  "building  Socialism"  Is 
considered  in  bad  taste  and  a  waste  of  time. 
In  brief,  the  worker  is  serving  notice  on  the 
regime  that  he  is  prepared  to  use  all  the  tools 
at  his  disposal  to  prevent  a  return  to  the 
conditions  existing  before  January  1968  when 
the  Dubcek  regime  assumed  power. 

The  voices  of  the  students  and  writers  may 
have  been  temporarily  muted  by  censorship 
and  Intimidation,  but.  the  flame  of  dissent 
has  not  been  extinguished.  As  one  observer 
puts  it,  you  cannot  show  a  man  a  ray  of  hope 
and  later  tell  him  it  was  a  mirage.  The  So- 
viets and  hard-line  Communists  in  general 
indulge  m  the  wishful  thinking  that  they  can 
always  turn  back  the  clock,  that  the  mem- 
ories of  a  greater  measure  of  freedom  will 
wane  with  time.  Repressive  policies  may  at 
times  arrest  the  revolution  of  rising  expec- 
tations that  has  been  sweeping  the  world. 
History  attests,  however,  that  any  attemp  to 
reestablish  a  status  quo  ante  ends  in  faUure. 
Time  Is  rarely  on  the  side  of  tyranny,  and 
empires— even  one  as  closely  policed  as  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union's— are  subject  to  cen- 
trifugal forces  that  weaken  their  outer  core 
and  hasten  their  disintegration. 

The  proponents  of  neo-Stalinism  are  also 
underestimating  the  human  element.  Dom- 
Inik  Tatarka,  one  of  the  leading  Slovak 
writers  wrote  in  the  January  1969  issue  of 
Reporter— then  one  of  the  most  outspoken 
voices  of  dissent : 

"To  be  human  is  not  a  calculated  end; 
man  cannot  be  used  as  building  material 
for  the  construction  of  history  ...  It  is 
quite  possible  for  whole  armies,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  suddenly  to  disintegrate,  as  if  they 
had  been  destroyed  from  inside  by  white 
ants.  Even  in  the  biggest  tanks,  under  the 
strongest  armor,  in  every  uniform,  there 
are  human  beings.  Sooner  or  later  they  must 
behave  like  human  beings  .  .  ." 

The  men  and  women  of  East  and  Central 
Europe  have  lived  in  an  age  of  darkness  for 
over  two  decades.  They,  and  their  children— 
now  grown  to  manhood— look  at  the  past  and 
shudder.  Where  are  the  promises  of  yester- 
year? What  has  become  of  the  earthly  para- 
dise the  advent  of  Communist  rule  was  to 
bring  into  existence?  Why  is  captive  Europe 
merely  plodding  along  while  the  rest  of  the 
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world    is    making    significant    strides    in    so 
many  areas  of  human  endeavor?  And  what 
has  become  of  man's  right  to  free  choice,  per- 
sonal dignity,  and  the  pursuit  of  happinMS? 
Are  the  Communist  leaders  serious  in  be- 
lieving that  they  can  make  people  forget  the 
sorry  record  of  their  misrule  and  guide  them 
back  into  yet  another  era  of  Big  Brotherlsm, 
with  no  regard  as  to  the  individual's  dreams 
and  legitimate  aspirations?  The  neo-Stalin- 
ists   should    have    their    ear    closer    to    the 
ground.  Young  people  in  their  twenties  and 
thirties  view  communism  as  the  most  reac- 
tionary of  ideologies.  They  have  had  first- 
hand   experience    with    applied    Marxisni- 
Lenlnlsm,   as   "updated"   by   Stalin   and   his 
successors.  They  have  found  It  obsolete,  ret- 
roeressive,  and  unresponsive  to  mans  fun- 
damental needs  and  desires.  To  this  younger 
eeneratlon,  communism  Is  no  wave  of  the 
future:  it  is  only  a  symbol  of  a  wasted  past. 
Thus  orthodox  Communists  and  the  sun- 
dry   opportunists    who    have    latched    onto 
their  coattails  are  little  more  than  relics  of 
the  past.  They  still  cling  to  their  monopoly 
of  power;  they  still  can  cow  or  terrorize  the 
vast  majority  into  outward  submission.  But 
they  are  the  dinosaurs  of  today;   the  body 
has  grown  to  gigantic  proportions,  but  the 
head  has  not  adapted  to  change.  They  may 
possess  the  means  for  protecting  their  vested 
interests,    but    once    again— as    in    Stalin's 
time— thev  must  spend  their  nights  wonder- 
ing about  their  future.  Surely,  in  the  rigid 
society   they   are   trying  to  reinstall,  some- 
one will  inevitably  appear  who  wiU  "out- 
orthodox"  their  orthodoxy  and  rlaim   their 

^  August  1968  was  indeed  a  crushing  blow 
for  all  who  had  hoped  the  "Czechoslovak 
Spring  "  would  usher  in  a  new  era.  not  only 
for  the  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks,  but  even- 
tually for  the  other  captive  peoples  of  East 
and  Central  Europe  as  well.  The  forces  of  ret- 
rogresslcn,  however,  may  have  won  a  Pyrrhic 
victory.  They  have  tightened  their  hold  on 
power  but  they  have  alienated  further  the 
people  over  whom  they  rule.  Their  cycle,  as 
that  of  the  dinosaur,  is  bound  to  come  to  an 
end.  They  have  lived  on  borrowed  time  long 
enough. 
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BOB      CROMIE— NEW      COLUMNIST 
FOR     THE     CHICAGO    TRIBUNE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  28,  1969 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  welcomed  a  new  col- 
umnist to  its  pages  this  week— Bob 
Cromie,  a  longtime  newsman  and 
observer  of  the  world  and  local  scene. 

As  the  Tribune  commented  in  an  edi- 
torial, Mr.  Cromie  has  pretty  definite 
views  about  a  lot  of  things,  and  he  in- 
tends to  discuss  them  in  print. 

We  in  Chicago  welcome  him  as  well  to 
the  ranks  of  professional  scriveners  who 
enliven  our  city  and  provoke  us  to  think 
a  little  more  deeply— about  everything. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Cromie's  first  col- 
umn for  the  Tribune  follows: 
WHERE  I  Stand 
(By  Bob  Cromie) 
Because   this   is   a  first  column   it  seems 
only  sporting  to  vsram  you  what  to  expect 
in  this  space  in  the  future. 

I  am  middle-aged  somewhat  overweight, 
admittedly  prejudiced.  I  do  not  care  for 
French  cooking,  curling,  the  John  Birch  so- 
ciety, or  most  modem  poetry. 

I  am  very  fond  of  children,  dogs,  sunsets. 


koala  bears,  tjooks,  some  mothers,  and  ap- 
ple pie  if  tart.  Also  of  the  writings  of  Saki, 
James  Thurber,  Peter  Beagle,  and  Charles 
Lamb,  of  baked  beans,  old  shoes,  loafing 
in  the  sun,  watching  someone  else  work,  any 
golf  course,  of  pretending  not  to  hear  the 
telephone  ring  and  of  Dick  Cavett. 

I  believe  that  an  integrated  society  is  the 
only  hope  for  this  country,  that  dignity  and 
a  chance  for  gainful  employment  are  every- 
one's   inherent    right    and    that    the    Edsel 
wasn't  any  more  of  a  mistake  than  the  Spiro. 
I  like  Ernie  Banks,  Pete  Seeger,  the  poems 
of    Kenneth    Fearing,    Wrigley    field.    Studs 
Terkel,  Jim  Conway,  the  view  of  the  skyline 
from     the     Planetarium,     Ellington's     "So- 
phisticated    Lady,"     Vincent     Starett,     and 
a  bowling  ball  nosing  into  the  1-3  pocket. 
I  do  not  care  for  extremists  of  the  right 
or  left,  Texas  millionaires  who  lavish  money 
on  un-American  causes,  bugging,  wire  tap- 
ping,   people    who    hit    other    people,    loud 
mouths,  bigots,  bores,  cottage  cheese,  wide 
neckties,    bullfighting,    big-game    hunting, 
"Silas  Marner,"  censorship,  the  color  pink, 
mud,   dust,   rain   on   Fridays,   formal   wear, 
coral  snakes  (except  at  a  distance)   or  bread 
with    calcium   propionate    added    to   retard 
spoilage. 

I  favor  the  dissemination  of  birth  con- 
trol information,  the  fluoridation  of  water, 
sex  education  in  the  schools,  and  equal 
rights  for  everyone,  without  exception  and 
without  delay.  I  do  not  consider  any  of 
these  things  part  of  a  communist  conspiracy. 
I  believed  in  M-Day  and  was  very  im- 
pressed with  the  quietly  effective  way  It 
was  observed  on  the  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill— at 
least  those  portions  of  the  demonstration 
which  I  saw.  I  was  not  impressed  by  Mr. 
Agnew's  reaction  to  this  nation-wide  ob- 
servance even  tho  his  statement,  plus  those 
of  Atty.  Gen.  Mitchell  In  another  context,  led 
to  one  of  my  favorite  remarks : 

•Never  "  a  friend  of  mine  said  last  week, 
•have  I  seen  so  many  bulls  in  the  same 
china  shop."  ^  ,  .         , 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  about  the  bridge  at  , 
Chappaquiddick,  tho  unhappy  about  the 
murk  which  still  appears  to  conceal  the 
truth  about  that  tragedy,  and  equally  weary 
of  talk  about  Judge  Haynsworth,  George 
Wallace,  the  St.  Louis  Browns  Fan  club.  Sen. 
Eastland,  and  kids  who  consider  violence  a 
substitute  for  intelligent  action.  This  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  an  attack  on  long  hair 
or  hippies.  Everj'one  should  be  allowed  to 
dress  as  he  pleases  and  wear  his  hair  at  any 
length  he  likes. 

Finally  and  I  admit  this  summary  of  my 
likes  and  dislikes  Is  sketchy  and  Incomplete, 
I  am  sick  of  listening  to  people  who  Judge 
their  fellows  by  color  insterxl  of  content,  of 
reading  about  the  Mets,  ana  those  who  want 
to  know  what's  wrong  with  the  Bears.  There  s 
nothing  wrong  with  the  Tears.  They  re  just 
having  a  bad  season. 
See  you  around. 


THE  TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF   TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1969 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement 
on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969— H.R. 
13270— presented  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  by  Raymond  J.  Saulnier.  pro- 
fessor of  economics.  Bernard  College, 
Columbia  University,  made  quite  an  im- 
pression on  me.  ,  .    , 

I  agree  with  Professor  Saulnier's  view 
that  "there  Is  a  danger  of  It  being  en- 
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acted   without  ^n  adequate  evaluation 
of  its  potential  overall  effects."  So  that 
all  may  be  awai'e  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems this  legisla^tlon  presents.  I  have  re- 
quested that  thii  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  tjhis  time.  It  follows: 
Memorandum  dN   H  R.    13270:    The  Tax 
REFORif  Act  or  1969 
(Prepared  by  JBaymond  J.  Saulnler) 
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tential  overall  effects.  Yet 
even  to  a  casual  reader  of 
hat.  as  it  is  found  in  H.R. 
orm  Act  of  1969  would  be 
•roductlve. 

R.  13270  is  to  correct  cer- 
the  federal  tax  code  but, 
do  in  that  connection,  it 
would  have  serloi^sly  adverse  side  effects  on 
two  other  matteri  that  must  be  coordinate 
in  importance  with  equity  in  the  design  of 
our  tax  laws,  nartely  the  nation's  capability 
for  achieving  vigc  rous  economic  growth  and 
the  balance  betwe  en  private  and  public  effort 
in  our  society. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  impair  the  na- 
tion's cspabllity  lor  achieving  vigorous  eco- 
nomic growth  b]  a  number  of  provisions 
that  would  reduc*  incentives  to  save  and  in- 
vest, including  t  le  proposed  treatment  of 
capital  gains  and  the  reduction  of  incentives 
to  Invest  in  real  sstate  and  in  minerals  re- 
sovirces.  It  would  further  inhibit  growth  by 
reducing — in  son  e  cases  eliminating  alto- 
gether— ways  in  v  hich  business  concerns  re- 
ward management  achievement  under  pres- 
ent tax  law.  And  the  balance  of  its  revenue 
effect,  which  would  become  Increasingly 
negative  between  1970  and  1972,  would  favcr 
consumption  at  I  he  expense  of  investment, 
thereby  weakening  government  efforts  to 
overcome  inflation  as  well  as  impeding  eco- 
nomic growth.  Tl  e  Treasury  estimates  that. 
under  the  bill  as  1 1  stands,  the  net  long-term 
shift  in  the  tax  burden  would  be  to  raise 
taxes  on  corpora  ions  by  $4.9  billion  while 
lowering  taxes  on  individuals  by  $7.3  billion. 

In  addition.  H.I  I.  13270  would  have  a  num- 
ber of  unfortunate  effects  on  the  structure 
of  American  insi  Itutions.  It  would  impair 
the  ability  of  stute  and  local  governments 
to  finance  public  facilities  independently 
and.  in  so  doing  weaken  their  position  in 
our  present  governmental  structure.  It  would 
seriously  impair  he  ability  of  private  non- 
profit institution!  — colleges  and  universities, 
museums,  hospiti  Is.  etc. — to  obtain  the  pri- 
vate gifts  on  which  they  rely  heavily,  in  some 
case  entirely,  for  ;he  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  their  aci  Ivltles.  And  as  this  memo- 
randum will  sho\  r.  it  would  weaken  the  en- 
terprise system—  the  means  through  which 
this  country  has  achieved  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing unparalleled  jlsewhere  In  the  world  and 
through  which  .\inerica.  from  Its  beginnings, 
has  offered  opp  >rtunity  for  personal  de- 
velopment and  improvement  unmatched 
anywhere. 

In  doing  all  tl  is.  and  more,  some  of  the 
bill's  major  provi  sions  offend  one's  sensibil- 
ity by — 

Being  in  a  nu  nber  of  instance  seriously, 
unnecessarily  an  1  punitively  retroactive; 

Violating  the  long-respected  distinction 
between  capital  ind  income  In  their  treat- 
ment by  the  tax  1  iws; 

Deviating  from  the  established  principle 
of  taxing  income  when  it  is  actually  re- 
ceived; and 

Deleting  a  wh(>le  series  of  still  valid  and 
Justifiable  Incenives  on  the  ground,  appar- 
ently, that  yesterday's  incentive  is  today's 
loophole. 

The  Justlflcat  on   for  this  wholesale   re- 
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writing  of  the  tax  code  is  that  a  small  group 
of  individuals  In  the  $200,000-and-over  In- 
come bracket — 154  in  number — had  no  fed- 
eral tax  liability  in  1966.  Whatever  the  merits 
of  the  case  against  these  individuals,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  they  represent  only  one 
percent  of  the  taxpayers  in  this  income  class. 
Yet  in  order  to  reach  154  Individuals,  H.R. 
13270  would  adversely  affect  the  tax  status  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  taxpayers,  corpo- 
rate as  well  as  individual,  would  affect  every 
citizen  through  higher  prices  and  rents, 
would  imperil  every  nonprofit,  gift-supported 
institution  in  the  country.  It  is  hard  to 
Imagine  a  bill  from  which  the  fallout  threat 
would  be  greater. 

As  for  the  154,  how  much  federal  tax  they 
paid  In  other  years  is  typically  overlooked, 
as  is  the  taxes  they  paid  over  the  years  to 
state  and  local  governments.  Typically,  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  Income  these  indi- 
viduals chose  to  forego  In  achieving  tax  ex- 
emption, nor  the  amount  of  capital  or  in- 
come they  gave  away,  etc.,  etc.  Nor  is  there 
an  adequate  evaluation  in  the  public  dialogue 
on  these  questions  of  what  it  will  cost  the 
nation  in  the  impairment  of  Its  productive 
Institutions  to  correct  such  genuine  Inequi- 
ties as  exist,  under  present  tax  law  by  the 
methods  proposed.  There  surely  must  be  a 
better  and  fairer  way  to  do  it.  One  is  im- 
pressed again  and  again  that  what  we  have 
here  Is  a  massive  example  of  throwing  the 
baby  out  with  the  bathwater — in  this  case  a 
whole  family  of  babies,  with  a  few  cups  of 
bathwater. 

Although  H.R.  13270  has  been  described  as 
a  milestone  In  Ux  legislation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  there  are  valid  objec- 
tives of  tax  reform — long  recognized  Inside 
and  outside  of  government — that  it  does 
nothing  to  achieve.  Notable  among  these  are 
simplification  of  the  tax  code  and  revisions 
to  promote  growth.  Value-added  taxation,  a 
major  subject  of  tax  discussion  these  past 
few  years,  Is  nowhere  In  this  bill.  Nor  is  fiscal 
responsibility  a  part  of  it.  The  fact  that  the 
bill  would  burden  the  finances  of  the  federal 
government — in  amounts  estimated  as  high 
as  $4.1  billion  in  1972 — by  tax  cuts  that  more 
than  offset  the  Increased  revenue  Involved  In 
tax  reform  and  In  repeal  of  the  Investment 
tax  credit,  has  already  been  commented  on. 
In  short.  H.R.  13270  deserves  not  a  mere 
patchlng-up  but  a  thorough  overhaul.  One 
thing  is  certain:  if  It  is  passed,  even  with  the 
changes  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (many  of  which  go  In  the  right 
direction  but  others,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
writer,  do  not),  no  true  tax  reformer  need 
fear  he  has  been  done  out  of  a  job.  Actually, 
the  tax  reform  problem  would  be  rendered 
more  difficult. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  individ- 
ual— and  certainly  not  in  one  brief  memo- 
randum— to  present  a  full  critique  of  this 
lengthy  and  complex  bill.  The  fact  that  many 
provisions  are  not  commented  on  here  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  meaning  anything,  one 
way  or  the  other,  pro  or  con,  with  respect 
to  their  specific  merits.  Limitations  of  space, 
time  and  energy  have  required  concentration 
on  only  a  few  of  the  bill's  major  provisions. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  selection  Is  of 
those  most  In  need  of  critical  comment. 

Let  us  begin  with  certain  of  the  bill's  pro- 
visions that  affect  capital  investment  and 
thus  the  nation's  potential  for  economic 
growth. 

1.   PERMANENT  REPEAL  OF  THE  INVESTMENT  TAX 
CREDIT 

Permanent  repeal  of  the  investment  tax 
credit,  as  H.R.  13270  proposes,  would  remove 
an  incentive  to  capital  expansion  and  im- 
provement that  from  its  inception  has  been 
a  constructive  provision  of  the  tax  code. 
There  may  be  abuses  here  and,  if  so,  they 
should  be  corrected,  but  not  by  the  wildest 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  the  invest- 
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ment  credit  be  regarded  as  a  loophole  in  any 
meaningful  sense.  Its  p>ermanent  repeal 
would  have  to  be  regarded  as  a  blow  at  the 
ordinary,  everyday  business  of  improving  the 
nation's  productive  plant.  Certainly,  if  this 
provision  is  enacted  the  Congress  should  find 
some  means — presumably  through  deprecia- 
tion liberalization — to  make  the  volume  of 
Investlble  funds  generated  Internally  by  busi- 
nesses more  nearly  consistent  with  what  Is 
required  for  capital  Investment.  Otherwise, 
the  productivity  and  International  competi- 
tiveness of  American  industry  will  suffer  a 
damaging  setback. 

Finally,  although  an  on-again  off-agaln 
handling  of  the  Investment  credit  deserves. 
In  my  opinion,  no  place  In  stabilization  trol- 
ley— planning  for  capital  expansion  and  Im- 
provement needs  and  deserves  a  more  stable 
framework  of  taxation — the  antl-lnflatlon 
purpose  (for  which  there  is  a  reasonable 
argument)  would  be  better  served  by  sus- 
pension than  by  permanent  repeal.  If  that 
has  to  be  the  choice. 

2.    LIMITATION      OF     ACCELERATED      DEPRECIATION 
PRIVILEGES  IN  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT 

Despite  the  well-known  tendency  for  in- 
vestment in  new  construction  (notably,  new 
residential  construction)  to  lag  behind  other 
types  of  Investment,  and  despite  the  widely- 
recognized  and  increasingly  critical  short- 
age of  residential  facilities,  H.R.  13270  would 
reduce  certain  incentives  which  Congress  on 
earlier  occasions  deliberately  Incorporated 
into  the  tax  law  to  encourage  construction 
and  rehabilitation  of  real  property.  Under 
the  House  bill : 

(a)  accelerated  depreciation — previously 
allowed  on  all  new  construction  on  the 
200'",  declining  balance  and  sum-of-the- 
years  digits  methods — would  henceforth  be 
restricted  to  the  recovery  of  capital  invested 
in  new  residential  building: 

(  b )  despite  the  fact  that  the  Incentive  to  in- 
vest in  new  construction  depends  heavily  on 
an  active  market  for  used  structures,  straight 
line  depreciation  would  be  required  on  the 
latter  (residential  and  nonresidential)  in 
place  of  the  1500;  declining  balance  method 
presently  allowed; 

( c  I  although  new  nonresidential  construc- 
tion is  crucial  to  the  creation  of  a  satis- 
factory total  environment,  it  would  be  al- 
lowed a  slower  (150'r  declining  balance)  de- 
preciation in  place  of  the  accelerated  rate 
presently  allowed: 

( d »  the  excess  of  accelerated  over  straight- 
line  depreciation  would  be  recaptured  as 
ordinary  income  on  the  sale  of  real  property 
of  any  type,  with  no  amelioration  of  this 
effect  (as  provided  in  present  law)  depend- 
ing on  how  long  the  property  was  held,  thus 
aborting  the  initial  effect  of  fast  writeoff: 
and 

(e)  the  right  to  depreciate  rehabilitation 
expenditures  on  a  straightllne  basis  over 
20  months  would  be  restricted  to  projects 
where  additions  or  Improvements  have  a 
useful  life  of  5  years  or  more,  where  they 
constitute  low  cost  housing  for  nontransient 
use  (declared  eligible  for  such  treatment 
by  HUD)  and  where  rehabilitation  cost  per 
unit  is  not  less  than  $3,000  or  more  than 
$15,000. 

These  proposals — which  treat  accelerated 
depreciation  as  if  it  were  a  device  for  non- 
payment of  taxes  rather  than  a  deliberate, 
congressionally-designed  arrangement  for  the 
deferral  of  taxes — are  almost  certainly  des- 
tined to  result  in  (I)  a  smaller  Increase  in 
total  housing  supply  than  would  be  pro- 
duced by  wider  availability  of  faster  depre- 
ciation; (il)  a  reduced  availability  of  hous- 
ing for  low-  and  middle-income  families; 
(ill)  inadequate  nonresidential  facilities 
needed  for  a  balanced  total  neighborhood 
environment;  (iv)  less  rehabilitation  of  ex- 
isting housing,  further  limiting  total  supply; 
and   (v)    Increased  rents.  There  must  be  a 
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way  to  prevent  the  tax-shelter  uses  of  real 
Tstate-by  what  must  be  a  very  Umited 
number  of  individuals— without  these  ad- 
verse and  untimely  effects  on  the  whole  con- 
struction and  real  estate  industry. 


3.    HEAVIER    TAXATION    OF    CAPFTAL    CAINS 

It  is  a  long  established  feature  of  tax  law 
everywhere  to  tax  capital  gains  less  heavily 
than  current  income.  In  so  doing,  legisla- 
tors have  had  in  mind  that  if  there  is  a  gain 
from    capital   in    terms    of    appreciation    of 
principal  value.  It  is  (l)  a  gain  from  invest- 
ment of  income  already  taxed  to  the  individ- 
ual before  it  could  be  saved  and  invested; 
(ii)  that  it  often  reflects  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the   plowback   of   undistributed   profits   al- 
ready taxed  to  the  corporation:  (ill)  that  the 
income  from  capital  Is  also  fully  taxed  as 
received;  (Iv)  that  capital  gains  are  built  up 
over  time— frequently  over  a  long  time---and 
wltii  tax  rates  typically  "sing,  an  equ  table 
and  proper  averaging  process  should  put  the 
capital  gains  tax  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
tax  on  current  income:  and  (v)  that  a  capi- 
tal gains  tax  is  levied,  in  any  case    against 
an  Increase  in   principal   value  which    the 
world  being  what  it  is,  is  typically  a  result 
largely   of  inflation.  No  tax  code   can  deal 
severely  with  investment  gains  without  dis- 
couraging the  investment  process  itself   ei- 
ther by  lowering  potential  return  or  Umiting 
liquidity,  or  both— and  to  discourage  Invest- 
ment  is  to  inhibit  growth  and  everything 
that  growth  means  for  the  creation  of  jobs 
and  the  enhancement  of  well-being  for  ev- 
eryone  Yet  H.R.  13270  would  make  present 
taxation  of  capital  gains  more  severe  by: 

(a)  extending  the  holding  period  required 
to  distinguish  between  capital  gain  and  in- 
come from  ordinary  transactions  from  six 
months  to  one  year; 

(b)  eliminating  the  alternative  tax  rate 
for  longterm  capital  gains,  thus  raising  the 
upper  limit  of  the  effective  tax  on  such  gams 
for  taxpayers  with  a  marginal  tax  rate  above 
50%  from  the  present  27 Vi  (including  sur- 
tax) to  38 ''2  or  by  40%; 

(c)  raising  the  alternative  rate  for  corpo- 
rate taxpayers  to  33%  (including  surtax) 
from  the  present  271/2;  and  .^  ,„,.. 

(d)  pemiltting  only  SO'.i  of  an  individual  s 
net  longterm  capital  losses  to  be  offset 
against  ordinary  income,  up  to  the  $1,000 
Utnitatlon.  in  place  of  the  full  deductibility 
presently  allowed. 

In  addition  to  making  invested  funds  more 
illiquid  and  discouraging  both  saving  and 
investment.  H.R.  13270's  proposed  treatment 
of  capital  gains  would  be  clearly  retroactive 
in  effect,  constituting  an  unanticipated  cap- 
ital levy  not  just  on  the  154  but  on  many 
thousands  of  unsuspecting  Americans 
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of  gasoline  at  the  local  gas  pump  would  be 

'"7bTtte  cost  to  US  companies  of  oil  de- 
velopment conducted  overseas  would  be  n- 
creaTed:  (1)  m  all  probability  without  in- 
"l^lng  US  tax  revenues;  (il)  with  predict- 
ably adverse  effects  on  the  strategical  posi- 
tion of  the  united  States  in  world  affairs; 
and  (111)  with  adverse  effects,  certainly  in 
any  longterm  perspective,  on  the  US  bal- 
ance of  international  payments:   and 

(cl  with  a  lower  after-tax  cash  flow,  oil 
oroducing  companies  would  need  to  depend 
Ce  heavily  on  external  financing  for  01 
development,  a  necessity  that  would  be  felt 
most  severely  by  individual  developers  and 
small  companies. 

5      REDUCED  OPPORTUNITIES  TO  REWARD  MANAGE- 
MENT   ACHIEVEMENT 

The  opportunity  to  reward  a  business  ex- 
ecutive for  making  a  success  of  a  company  s 
affairs  cannot  possibly  be  anything  but  con- 
structive in  promoting  economic  growth  In 
this  respect,  the  proposed  50';;  upper  limit 
on  taxation  of  earned  Income  moves  in  the 
right  direction;  on  the  other  hand  those 
provisions  of  H.R.  13270  that  would  limit 
opportunities  to  provide  rewards  other  than 
bv  current  Income  would  be  an  obstacle  to 
growth.    Speclflcally.    this    criticism    applies 

^°'(a)  the  bill's  treatment  of  deferred  com- 
pensation payments,  a  type  of  forward  in- 
come-averaglns  which,  under  these  pro- 
posals, would  be  taxed  not  at  the  rate  ap- 
plicable to  the  taxpayer  in  the  year  the  in- 
come was  actually  receved  but  at  a  rate  cal- 
culated ex  pout,  as  what  would  have  been 
applicable  in  the  years  in  which  the  income 

*7brallovvlng  the  deduction  of  interest 
onlv  to  the  extent  of  investment  income  and 
long-term  capital  gain  (plus  $25,000)  for  the 
acquisition  of  stock  (for  example)  under  a 
stock  option  program,  even  though  the  in- 
terest is  a  cost  incurred  to  make  an  invest- 
ment the  income  and  capital  gain  from 
which  (If  there  Is  any)  will  be  taxable  in  due 

course;  ,  ,  . 

(c)  taxing  as  compensation  the  value  01 
stock  received  in  lieu  of  salary  under  re- 
stricted stock  plans  (except  where  the  em- 
ployee's interest  Is  subject  to  substantial  risk 
of  forfeiture)  despite  the  fact  that  in  many 
instances  the  stock  continues  under  restric- 
tion which  prevents  its  sale  to  raise  funds 
to  pay  the  tax. 

6      REDUCING    TAX    EXEMPTION    OF    INTEREST    ON 
STATE    AND    LOCAL     <MUNICIP.\L)     BONDS 


4      REDUCTION     OF     DEPLETION     ALLOWANCE     AND 
'other     proposals    AFFECTING     MINERALS    IN- 
DUSTRIES 

One  of  the  most  capital-intensive  and 
risk-affected  industries  in  the  United 
States— oil,  gas  and  other  mineral  resources- 
would  be  dealt  with  especially  severely  by 
H  R  13270.  Apart  from  the  adverse  effect  on 
these  industries  from  repeal  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  the  heavier  taxation  of 
capital  gains,  the  proposed  \egislation-in 
the  case  of  oil  and  gas-would  (I)  reduce 
percentage  depletion  allowances  from  27/2 
to  20%  on  domestic  properties:  (li)  elimi- 
nate depletion  allowances  altogether  on 
overseas  properties;  and  (Hi)  treat  produc- 
tion payments  as  loans. 

Among  the  likely  effects  of  these  proposals 
are  the  following:  ,     .,  ^^ 

(a)  the  cost  to  U.S.  companies  of  oil  de- 
velopment would  be  increased  substantially 
and  if  there  is  anything  at  all  to  the  shllt- 
ine  of  taxes  (and  there  must  be  in  this  case, 
since  the  profitablUty  of  oil  companies  in 
1968  was  only  about  the  same  as  that  ol 
manufacturing  concerns  generally),  the  cost 


HR  13270  would  reduce  the  tax  exemp- 
tion accorded  interest  paid  on  state  and  local 
eovernment  securities  (municipals) ,  an  ex- 
emption going  back  to  the  introduction  in 
1913  of  the  federal  income  tax  and  grounded 
in  constitutional  considerations,  by: 

(a)  allowing  an  Individual  to  count  as  tax 
preference  income  (in  the  limited  tax  prefer- 
ence  LTP — rule)   an  amount  not  to  exceed 

50%  of  total  income  (adjusted  gross  in- 
come plus  tax  preference  income)  regard- 
less of  the  actual  proportion  of  taxable  to 
nontaxable  income,  thus  treating  some  tax- 
exempt  income  as  taxable; 

(b)  requiring  that  deductions  be  allocated 
to  nontaxable  income  (in  the  allocation  of 
deductions— ADR— rule)  in  the  proportion 
of  nontaxable  income  to  total  income,  thus 
making  some  part  of  the  deductions  ineffec- 
tive in  the  role  for  which  they  were  origi- 
nally granted. 

Also  the  bill  would  further  restrict  the 
availability  and  raise  the  cost  of  municipal 
debt  financing  by: 

(c)  making  capital  gains  on  debt  secu- 
rities held  by  financial  institutions  taxable 
at  the  income  tax  rate  rather  than  (as  now) 
at  the  capital  gains  rate. 

Having  thus  taken  away  with  one  hand  at 
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least  part  of  the  tax  exemption  explicitly  of- 
fered with  the  other,  and  having  reduced  the 
incentive  for  financial  institutions  to 
continue  Investing  in  municipals  (commer- 
cial banks  hold  nearly  40%  of  the  outstand- 
me  supply) .  the  bill  then  says  that  If  a  state 
or  local  government  chooses  to  finance  on  a 
taxable  basis  the  federal  treasury  '^^^}Pl°- 
vide  a  subsidy  calculated  to  offset  the  higher 
cost    of    borrowing    without    benefit    of    lax 

*''Qurte'°apart  from  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions raised  by  these  proposals— which  have 
to  do  with  reciprocal  tax  immunity  as  a  prin- 
ciple essential  to  desirable  federal-state-local 
relations— there  are  a  variety  of  important 
economic  questions  involved.  Thus; 

(a)  again  if  there  Is  anything  at  aU  to  the 
shifting  of  taxes,  this  proposed  erosion  of 
tax  exemption  will  raise  the  cost  of  financing 
to  state  and  local  governments  and  require 
an  increase  in  tax  rates  at  the  state  and  local 
level-  a  measure  of  this  effect  can  be  Judged 
from  the  fact  that  in  recent  markets  tax- 
exempt  securities  sold  at  yields  as  much  as 
2  percentage  points  below  those  obtainable 
on  taxable  securities; 

(b)  to  the  extent  that  an  erosion  of  the 
tax-exemption  privilege  induces  state  and 
local  governments  to  elect  the  alternative  of 
Lssulng  taxable  securities,  the  proposed  legU- 
latlon  will  require  the  federal  government  to 
undertake  a  new  and  conceivably  large  and 
growing  function  in  administering  interest 
rate  subventions: 

(c)  the  market  for  municipal  securities  s 
bound  to  be  dislocated.  Indeed  is  already  seri- 
ously dislocated,  at  a  time  when  (most  would 
agree)  capital  Improvement  programs  at  the 
local  level  are  needed  more  urgently  than 
ever  before:  already,  the  yield  spread  between 
taxable  and  nontaxable  securities  has  nar- 
rowed by  close  to  '3  of  a  percentage  point. 

Again,  all  this  is  done  apparently  to  cut 
back  on  the  use  of  tax-exempt  municipal 
bond  income  to  avoid  tax  liability,  when  the 
evidence  indicates  that  this  type  of  Income 
is  of  major  consequence  to  only  a  small  mi- 
nority of  all  high-income  individuals. 

7.     TREATMENT    OF    CHARrTABLE    CONTRIBUTIONS 

Finally,  there  are  the  provisions  of  H,R, 
13270  that  would  significantly  alter  the  ba  - 
ance  of  private  r,  government  effort  in  var  - 
ous  sectors  of  our  society.  It  would  do  this 
bv  hampering  the  glft-ralslng  capability  of 
private  nonprofit  Institutions  on  which  every 
community  in  the  nation,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other depends  heavily  for  educational,  cul- 
tural, medical  and  other  facilities.  It  Is  espe- 
cially serious  that  this  would  be  done  at  a 
time  when  these  institutions,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  operating  under  increasingly 
serious  financial  difficulties  and  when  de- 
mands on  them  by  the  community  are  heav- 
ier than  ever  before. 

The  proposed  increase  from  30  to  50  .  in 
the  general  limitation  on  an  individuals 
charitable  contribution  deduction  would  be 
a  constructive  and  important  change,  but  in 
a  number  of  other  provisions  H.R.  13270 
would  be  so  technically  complicated  and  so 
severe  in  its  treatment  of  acts  of  charity  and 
philanthropy  that  prospective  donors  would 
likelv  withdraw  in  bafflement  li  not  in  an- 
guish as  fund-raising  personnel  attempt  to 
explain  the  tax  implications  of  prospective 
elfts  Features  of  the  proposed  legislation 
that  would  make  life  nore  difficult  for  gift- 
supported  institutions  include: 

Ta)  eliminating  the  unlimited  charitable 
contribution  deduction  now  available  to 
donors,  thus  making  it  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain the  large  gifts  that  f'-«'l"«f 'J  "«  ^"^t 
events  that  make  a  success  of  ambitious 
fund-raising  programs;  ,„,,^„ 

(b)  treating  as  taxable  the  appreciation 
(unrealized,  at  that)  of  charitable  contrtbu- 
Uons  of  appreciated  property: 

(c)  placing  what  appear  to  be  severe  limi- 
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tatlons  on  the  ded\  ictlon  available  to  donor* 
In  charitable  remainder  truata,  and  charita- 
ble income  trtiata  the  remainder  of  which 
goee  to  a  beneflclaiy  other  than  a  charity; 

(d)  requiring  tljat  In  so-called  bargain- 
sales  to  charitable  organization*  coats  be  al- 
located between  4ie  portion  sold  and  the 
portion  given,  rather  than  allowed  in  full  as 
a  charitable  contribution  deduction; 

(e)  eliminating  the  rule  that  ma  "e  possi- 
ble the  so-called  tjwo-year  charitable  trust; 

(f)  ellmlnaUng  the  presently  unlimited 
set-aside  deduction  available  to  nonexempt 
trusts  and  estates;  and 

(g)  disallowing  jharltable  deductions  for 
gifts  less  than  thd  donor's  full  interest  in 
the  property  involred. 

CO  (JCLUSION 

Without  attempting  to  evaluate  all  the 
possible  effects  of  U.K.  13270,  the  conclusion 
must  be  that,  as  U  stands,  it  would — 

Impair  the  natkn's  capability  for  achiev- 
ing economic  growth  and  improvement; 

Reduce  In  particular  the  Incentive  to  In- 
vest In  new  const)  uctlon.  in  all  probability 
doing  little  If  anything  to  promote  Invest- 
ment In  new  low- Income  housing; 

Raise  rents; 

Raise  the  price  of  gasoline  and  mineral 
products  generally 

Raise  iocal  taxei ; 

Creat«L  tbe  need  [or  a  new  federal  program 
to  help  state  and  ocal  governments  finance 
public  facilities; 

Create  the  need  for  new  federal  programs 
to  aid  private  gll  t-supported  institutions; 
and 

Hamper  the  flgh    against  Inflation. 

THE   TREASURY'S   SEl  TEMBER   4,    1969,  PROPOSALS 

The  maleffects  of  H.R.  13270  would  be 
ameliorated  In  par:  but  not  entirely  by  pro- 
posals made  September  4,  1969,  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasvury,  in  particular  by  his 
proposals  for: 

Cutting  the  estimated  1979  revenue  short- 
fall from  $2.4  to  $1.3  billion; 

Reducing  the  corporate  tax  rate  by  one 
percentage  point  in  1971  and  an  additional 
point  m  1972; 

Retaining  the  i  ix -month  holding  period 
for  capital  gains  aad,  with  some  exceptions, 
retaining  the  maslmum  251  rate  on  such 
gains; 

Excluding  charitable  donations  of  appreci- 
ated property  from  LTP  and  ADR: 

Reducing  the  proposed  tax  on  foundations 
from  7'i  to  21  of  income; 

Excluding  tax-e];empt  mimlclpal  bond  in- 
terest from  LTP; 

Eliminating  thai  section  of  H.R.  13270  that 
puts  a  limit  on  tJ  e  deductibility  of  interest 
on  indebtedness  incurred  to  purchase  or 
carry  investment  i  ssets;  and 

Deleting  that  pr  jvision  of  the  bill  (Section 
331 )  relating  to  de  rerred  compensation. 

However,  the  Sicretary's  proposals  would 
leave  unchanged  ( <i  make  even  more  severe 
certain  sections  ol  the  proposed  bill  which. 
In  the  Judgment  of  this  writer,  woxUd  have 
a  counterproductive  economic  effect.  Spe- 
cifically, the  Treasury's  proposals  would, 
among  other  thini? — 

Leave  the  treati  lent  of  real  estate  invest- 
ment as  in  the  Ho  ase  bill  except  for  the  sug- 
gestion that  coi  nmercial  banks,  mutual 
savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions be  allowed  i  special  tax  deduction  of 
5'>  against  grosis  income  from  loans  to  fi- 
nance residential  construction  (also  for 
guaranteed  loans  to  college  students  and 
loans  guaranteed  )y  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration) ; 

Accept  the  reduction  of  percentage  deple- 
tion for  the  minei  als  Industriee  ( though  no* 
a  part  of  the  administration's  Initial  recom- 
mendations) and  the  inclusion  of  both  de- 
pletion and  intan  ;ible  drilling  costs  in  ADB 
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(as  Initially  suggested  to  the  House)  but 
would  go  beyond  H.R.  13270  by  propoelng  (aa 
the  administration  did  inlUally,  but  as  the 
House  did  not)  that  both  depletion  and  in- 
tangible drilling  coots  be  included  in  LTP, 
though  the  latter  not  for  taxpayers  deriving 
607o  or  more  of  their  income  from  oil  and 
gas  operations; 

Continue  the  limitation  (as  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  administration)  on  restricted 
stock  plans; 

Accept  the  House  proposals  regarding  char- 
itable contributions,  except  the  inclusion  of 
donations  of  appreciated"  property  In  LTP 
and  ADR; 

Include  tax-exempt  interest  in  ADR  {as 
does  the  House  bill)  but— with  potentially 
damaging  effect — without  the  ten-year 
phase-in  which  the  bill  provides; 

Apparently  employ  an  arrangement  (to  be 
disclosed  later)  such  as  an  urban  develop- 
ment bank  In  lieu  of  Interest  subsidies  to 
state  and  local  governments  that  elect  to 
issue  taxable  securities;  and 

Retain  the  retroactivity  of  any  change  in 
the  taxation  of  capital  gains. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  great  deal  still  to  be 
done  to  make  HM.  13270  consistent  with  all 
the   goals  of  constructive  tax  reform. 

Nothing  said  above  Is  meant  to  dlsparge 
In  the  least  the  Importance  of  efforts  to 
check  genuine  abuses  of  the  present  tax 
code.  No  one  can  make  a  case  for  retreat- 
ing from  that  task.  The  point  Is  we  must 
be  sure  that  In  the  cleanlng-up  process  It  is 
bathwater  and  not  babies  that  is  thrown 
out,  and  that  there  is  no  exchange  of  new 
Inequities  for  old  ones.  We  need  a  tax  code 
that  is  fair  and  equitable.  But  we  also  need 
a  code  that  bolsters  incentive  to  work,  to 
save,  to  invest,  to  take  risks  (and  heavy 
risks  at  that)  and  a  code  that  will  have  the 
kind  of  effect  on  the  institutional  structure 
of  our  country — the  place  of  private  enter- 
prise in  the  production  process,  the  balance 
of  state  and  local  v.  federal  power,  and  the 
role  of  private  nonprofit,  gift-supported  in- 
stitutions— that  win  strengthen  not 
weaken  the  democratic  qualities  in  Ameri- 
can life. 
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THE    LATE    HONORABLE    EDWARD 
H.  REES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  indeed  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  passing  of  the  Honorable  Edward 
H.  Rees  who  for  24  years  represented 
Kansas'  Fourth  Congressional  District 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Ed  Rees  and  I  became  very  good  friends 
and  I,  like  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
here,  feel  his  loss  deeply.  He  was  a  won- 
derfully warm  and  gentle  man,  yet  a 
man  with  firm  convictions.  Some  of 
these  I  did  not  personally  agree  with 
but  had  to  admire  his  devotion  to  them. 
I  recall  with  pleasure  some  of  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  we  had;  Ed  was  never 
at  a  loss  for  words.  During  his  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  Ed 
Rees  served  16  of  them  on  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  and 
twice  was  the  chairman  of  that  dis- 
tinguished committee.  He  was  devoted 
to  economy  but  worked  hard  and  long 
to  improve  the  lot  of  Federal  employees 


for  whom  he  had  high  regard.  He  was 
also  the  sponsor  of  legislation  which 
made  November  11  Veterans  Day — an 
annual  observance  dedicated  to  the  vet- 
erans of  all  of  our  country's  wars.  Ed's 
life  of  public  service  vtbls  a  long  one 
starting  back  in  1912  in  his  home  State 
and  ending  with  his  retirement  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1960. 
Throughout  that  long  span  he  was 
known  and  loved  by  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.  To  his  lovely  wife, 
Agnes,  his  son  and  family  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  at  this  sad  time. 


JOHN  STEINBECK  WRITES  TO 
FRIENDS  OF  THE  NA'HONAL  LIB- 
ERATION FRONT 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  28.  1969 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
in  Vietnam  still  drags  on.  Thank  good- 
ness, the  level  of  casualties  is  mercifully 
down. 

The  objectives  and  the  tactics  of  the 
Communists  have  not  changed — only  the 
tempo  is  different.  The  objective  is  still 
domination  of  South  Vietnam;  the  tac- 
tics are  still  terroristic.  Terrorist  atroci- 
ties continue  daily.  This  type  of  guerrilla 
war  Is  the  most  difficult  of  all  known 
warfare  with  which  to  cope.  It  is  the 
most  difficult  for  those  removed  from  the 
scene  to  understand. 

The  famous  author,  John  Steinbeck, 
was  born  and  buried  in  my  hometown  of 
Salinas,  CaUf.  The  liberal  press  has  Ed- 
ways  given  Mr.  Steinbeck  high  marks 
for  his  reportorial  skill  and  his  descrip- 
tive writing. 

He  toured  South  Vietnam  in  1967  and 
wrote  a  letter  from  Saigon,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

He  made  several  points  which  deserve 
to  be  remembered  as  we  try  again  to 
negotiate  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
Commimists  and  their  Vietcong  collab- 
orators. One  is  significant  in  respect  to 
some  current  attitudes  toward  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government.  No  refugees  are 
moving  to  the  north  or  to  Vietcong  cen- 
ters to  avoid  brutality,  terror,  or  depri- 
vation of  liberty.  Hopefully,  any  peace 
agreement  or  settlement  will  protect  the 
South  Vietnamese  from  the  terrorism 
and  deprivation  of  liberties  now  so  fla- 
grant in  North  Vietnam  and  among  the 
Vietcong. 

I  urge  the  re-reading  of  John  Stein- 
beck's poignant  letter: 

Saicon. — Do  you  remember  my  telling  you 
that  any  mistakes  might  be  beauties  but 
they  would  be  my  own?  Well,  I've  only  been 
two  weeks  In  Vietnam  but  of  that  time  I 
have  spent  10  days  out  of  14  In  the  field  from 
base  camp  to  forward  position,  to  patrol,  to 
assault  operation.  I've  covered  a  lot  of  coun- 
try and  have  seen  many  things  ugly  and/or 
beautiful  with  my  own  eyes.  I  haven't  been 
to  the  Delta  yet. 

Anyway  I'm  cocked  and  set  to  make  some 
generalities    which    the    home    guard    com- 
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mandos  can  shoot  down  if  they  wish.  In 
New  York,  In  other  places  and  in  those  full- 
page  advertisements  in  the  New  York  Times 
as  well  as  In  political  speeches  aimed  at  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  1  have  heard  and  read  that  we 
are  interfering  with  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
foreign  country— that  this  Is  essentially  a 
civil  war  and  that  the  Vietnamese  people 
should  be  allowed  to  settle  it  for  themselves, 
that  the  V.C.  Is  an  organized  army  of  Boy 
Scouts,  selling  their  lives  to  free  people  from 
the  intolerable  pressure  of  a  ruling  class 
backed  up  by  the  brutal  and  imperialist 
soldiery  which  delights  to  kill  and  malm 
women  and  children. 

My  first  generality  item  Is  that  this  is  pure 
horse  manure,  and  i  base  this  on  what  I  my- 
self have  seen. 

The  V.C.  has  much  the  same  selfless  im- 
pulse, the  same  gentle  democratic  direction 
and  uses  the  same  methods  for  gaining  his 
ends  as  the  Mafia  does  in  Sicily.  The  parallel 
Is  very  close.  Terror  and  torture  are  his 
weapons.  He  bleeds  the  people  he  is  saving 
of  everything  movable,  kidnaps  whole  villages 
for  forced  labor,  recruits  the  young  men  and 
holds  the  parents  hostage.  He  murders  any 
opposition  noisily  or  secretly.  He  impales  liv- 
ing bodies  on  sharpened  stakes,  slashes 
stomachs  so  that  a  man  drags  his  intestines 
on  the  ground  before  he  dies.  He  tosses 
grenades  in  markets  where  poor  people 
gather  to  buy  food. 

If  a  village  refuses  to  pay  his  tax  (the  Mafia 
or  Cosa  Nostra  would  call  it  protection)  he 
burns  the  houses.  And  lately  he  has  a  refine- 
ment. A  man  suspected  of  communicating, 
only  suspected,  is  taken  to  a  village  center. 
His  neighbors  are  forced  to  look  on  while 
he  is  taken  apart  little  by  little,  starting  with 
fingers  and  toes  but  carefully  so  that  bleed- 
ing will  not  give  him  quick  release,  and 
when  they  have  finished,  he  is  a  ghastly 
mound  of  butcher's  meat.  You  don't  believe 
It?  I  could  show  you  photographs  but  no 
American  paper  would  dare  print  them  for 
fear  of  disturbing  the  comfortable  self-satis- 
faction of  its  readers. 

I  wish  I  could  take  the  people  who  have 
written  me  hate-letters  calling  me  murderer, 
through  some  of  the  sweet  and  tender  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Liberation  Front  which 
is  what  Charley  calls  himself.  But  I  suspect 
their  stomachs  couldn't  stand  It. 

I  would  like  them  to  see  the  refugee  camps 
we  help  to  build  and  help  to  maintain. 
These  people  did  not  run  from  us.  They  ran 
to  us.  Doesn't  it  make  any  impression  that 
there  are  no  reverse  refugees.  Nobody  runs 
north  to  escape  the  brutality  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  the  brutal  Americans.  Why 
is  that? 

Of  course  this  is  a  most  complicated  situa- 
tion. The  new  party-line  word  in  so  many 
of  my  hate  letters  is  simplistic.  Well  If  this 
Is  simplistic,  comrades,  make  the  most  of  It. 
Charley  is  a  pure  SOB.  His  purpose  Is 
domination  of  the  land  and  the  minds  ol 
poor  people  and  he  will  stop  at  no  horror,  no 
lie,  no  trick  to  achieve  it. 

This  is  a  simplistic  generalization.  I  can 
go  into  its  complicative  opposite  If  you  wish, 
but  meanwhile,  if  you  hear  someone  cele- 
brating the  misunderstood  and  mistreated 
V.C,  just  punch  him  in  the  nose  for  me,  will 
you? 

But  this  is  not  a  pretty  war  and  Charley 
sets  the  pace.  Our  kids  are  learning  to  fight 
back.  But  how  I  would  like  to  run  a  protest 
parade  down  a  V.C.  trail.  Charley  puts  paddy 
peasants  over  a  suspected  path  before  he 
goes  in.  Maybe  the  Peace  Marchers  might 
like  to  serve  In  this  capacity.  Sorry  to  be  so 
vehement  but  I've  seen  a  boy  with  punjl 
wounds. 

Yours, 

John. 
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DAVID   LAWRENCE   ON   NARCOTICS 
PARLEY 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OP   CALDTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28.  1969 
Mr.  CHARLES  H.  "WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  October  27  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star,  Columnist  David  Law- 
rence discusses  the  recent  conference 
held  by  President  Nixon  and  congres- 
sional leaders  of  both  parties.  The  nar- 
cotics addiction  and  drug  abuse  problem 
according  to  the  President  is  "just  as 
important  as  the  defense  of  our  counti-y." 
Mr.  Lawrence  presents  an  informative 
summary  of  the  conference  and  the  sig- 
nificant points  made  at  it. 

For  my  colleagues  who  may  have 
missed  the  column,  I  am  here  including 
the  text  of  it  into  the  Record.  Since  I  am 
sure  many  of  you  are  as  concerned  as 
I  am  about  this  terrible  problem,  Mr. 
Lawrence's  article  should  prove  informa- 
tive and  worth  reading.  The  column 
follows : 


Dope  Parley  Made  Telling  Points 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
What  was  the  piece  of  news  most  impor- 
tant to  the  American  people  In  the  last  few 
days? 

It  was  the  two-hour  conference  between 
President  Nixon,  leaders  of  both  parties  in 
Congress  and  the  officials  of  our  government 
who  are  dealing  with  the  '  dope  "  problem 
in  the  world  today.  The  President  said  the 
subject  is  "Just  as  Important  as  the  defense 
of  our  country." 

More  than  20,000  words  were  released  to 
the  press  covering  the  two  conferences.  The 
first  was  a  discussion  between  the  President, 
the  secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics, 
members  of  Congress  and  Art  Llnkletter,  the 
TV  star,  whose  daughter  committed  suicide 
two  weeks  ago  after  struggling  with  a  prob- 
lem created  by  drugs.  Subsequently  a  sep- 
arate meeting  was  held  with  the  newsmen  at 
which  the  head  of  the  narcotics  bureau  and 
Mr.  Art  Llnkletter  spoke  at  length. 

The  presentation  of  this  subject  at  the 
White  House  conferences  might  well  have 
been  on  the  television  and  radio.  Here  Is  a 
summary  of  the  most  significant  points  made, 
as  revealed  in  the  official  transcript: 

1.  The  President  first  emphasized  that  the 
subject  was  "completely  above  partisan  con- 
sideration." He  said  that  the  country  has 
too  little  Information  on  the  subject  and  that 
"there  is  too  much  ignorance"  of  Its  scope. 

2.  The  director  of  the  narcotic  bureau. 
John  E.  Ingersoll,  revealed  that  "Operation 
Intercept"  on  the  Mexican  border  was  very 
successful  and  that  a  system  of  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  to 
prevent  the  smuggling  of  drugs  has  begun  to 
function  effectively.  But  he  added  that  the 
principal  sources  of  drugs  brought  into  the 
United  States  were  Turkey  and  France. 

3.  Mr.  Ingersoll  told  of  an  Important 
meeting  just  held  by  the  International  Or- 
ganization of  Criminal  Police  (Interpol) 
which  has  recommended  that  member  coun- 
tries make  drugs  available  on  prescriptions 
only,  that  governments  supervise  all  transac- 
tions from  production  to  retail  distribution 
that  all  producers  be  licensed,  that  trade  be 
limited  to  authorized  persons,  and,  finally, 
that  nonauthorized  possession  for  distribu- 
tion purposes  be  prohibited. 

4.  It  was  suggested  that  a  distinction  be 
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made  between  mere  users  ol  narcotics  and 
those  persons  involved  In  the  illicit  trade. 
New  laws  are  being  drafted  for  Congress  to 
pass  and  for  the  states  to  enact.  Tighter  con- 
trols are  urged  not  only  on  international 
traffic  but  over  sales  Inside  the  United 
States. 

5.  It  was  disclosed  also  that  some  of  the 
government's  own  agents  become  involved 
in  the  drug  traffic.  Mr.  Ingersoll  said  he  had 
the  unhappy  job  of  separating  from  the 
service  more  than  50  persons.  Indicting  about 
14  or  15  agents  and  former  agents  for  fed- 
eral offenses,  including  traffic  in  narcotics. 
He  said  the  Investigative  workers  are  con- 
fronted with  "the  most  fantastic  tempta- 
tions" because  of  the  terrific  profit  In  the 
drug  trade. 

6.  Considerable  discussion  was  devoted  to 
the  length  of  prison  penalties.  The  argu- 
ment was  made  that  the  professionals  en- 
gaged in  the  drug  business  should  receive 
longer  prison  terms  than  the  users,  and  the 
the  latter  should  be  given  light  sentence 
.ind  more  treatment  of  the  rehabilitation 
kind. 

7.  The  director  of  the  narcotics  bureau 
spoke  of  drug  traffic  within  the  armed  forces, 
and  said  "the  principal  problem  lies  in  Viet- 
nam" He  mentioned  that  one  agent  flying 
in  a  helicopter  had  discovered  many  areas 
there   where   marijuana   is  grown. 

8.  President  Nixon  emphasized  the  need 
for  law  enforcent  on  the  drug  question  at  the 
federal,  state  and  local  levels  in  America.  He 
remarked; 

•We  tend  to  blame  It  all  on  the  kids  and 
the  others  that  are  drawn  Into  this  field.  It 
has  been  made  available  to  them.  The  sale 
has  been  made.  The  government  hasn't  done 
its  job.  .  .  . 

"On  the  education  side,  I  was  talking  to 
Art  Llnkletter  about  this  last  night,  I  said. 
"Don't  they  start  in  high  school?'  He  said. 
•No,  in  junior  high  school.'  This,  apparent- 
ly, is  the  problem.  " 

9.  Secretary  Finch  pointed  o-Jt  that  in 
some  school  districts  in  Virginia  the  super- 
intendents say  more  than  half  their  students 
are  using  marjuana  or  other  drugs. 

10.  Much  of  the  discussion  concerned  mari- 
juana, and  the  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  it  is  on  a  par  with  alcohol.  Sen- 
ator Jacob  Javits  of  New  York  put  it  this 
way: 

"The  main  point  in  marijuana  is  you  can't 
take  one  drink.  Once  you  have  it.  you  have 
had  it." 

11.  President  Nixon  made  a  final  sugges- 
tion that,  instead  of  'a  dull  educational  pro- 
gram" on  television  about  the  evils  of  mari- 
juana, heroin.  LSD  and  other  drugs,  it  would 
seem  "that  some  exciting  programs  on  this 
could  have  an  enormous  educational  impact 
on  the  country. 


BIG  TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorials  for  today  are  from  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch,  and  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  editorials 
follow : 

I  From  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch, 

July  17,  1969) 

Truckers,  Again,  Want  More 

The  annual  push  is  on  for  the  use  of  longer. 

wider  and  heavier  trucks  and  buses  on  fed- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

do  not  have  enough  data  to  reach  a  "defini- 
tive conclusion"  as  to  whether  bigger  trucks 
would  pose  an  unacceptable  safety  hazard. 
Yet  he  proposed  that  Congress  enact  the  bill 
because  the  department  believes  it  would 
benefit  the  nation's  economy. 

Turner  tossed  a  crumb  to  the  safety- 
conscious  members  of  the  subcommittee  by 
proposing  that  Congress  postpone  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  bill  three  years  to  allow  time 
for  setting  safety  standards.  But  what  hap- 
pens if  It  Is  learned  during  those  three  years 
that  the  bigger  trucks  will  pose  an  unac- 
ceptable safety  hazard?  Will  the  bill  be  re- 
pealed? Not  likely. 

So,  before  such  a  bill  is  considered  for  pas- 
sage, it  is  imperative  that  the  facts  be  known 
and  the  safety  standards  set.  There  should  be 
an  effort  made  to  determine  what  effect  such 
trucks  will  have  on  the  mental  and  emotional 
attitudes  of  auto  drivers,  how  much  nervous 
strain  the  presence  of  such  trucks  will  cause, 
how  much  the  "whoosh"  of  air  from  them  will 
rock  a  passenger  car,  how  much  dirty  slush 
they  will  throw  onto  an  auto's  windshield 
when  they  pass,  how  long  it  will  take  one  to 
pull  across  a  highway  in  front  of  a  line  of 
fast-moving  cars,  what  hazards  will  be  caused 
by  the  highway  repair  crews  that  will  be  out 
more  frequently  to  repair  damage  caused  by 
these  monsters  and  what  dangers  await  mo- 
torists along  the  routes  these  trucks  will  use 
between  terminals  and  interstate  highways. 

Big  trucks  are  dangerous.  When  they  col- 
lide with  a  car,  the  car  always  comes  out 
second  best.  Seml-trallers  can  Jack-knife  and 
tip  over.  At  least  three  have  toppled  this  sum- 
mer on  Interstate  1-84  in  and  near  St.  Paul. 
It  was  only  by  chance  that  none  of  them  hit 
cars.  Congressional  passage  of  a  bill  permit- 
ting the  operation  of  even  larger  trucks  with- 
out an  evaluation  of  their  effect  on  highway 
safety  would  be  an  abdication  of  responsibil- 
ity. 

The  Transportation  Department's  proposal 
does  not  square  with  President  Nixon's  cam- 
paign statement  that  the  safety  of  the  trav- 
eling public  must  be  protected.  The  depart- 
ment's position  puts  economics  above  human 
lives.  That's  a  strange  priority. 


VFW  POST  NO.  5718  STAGES 
"SALUTE  TO  YOUTH" 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
President  Nixon  proclaimed  September 
28  through  October  4  of  this  year  as 
"National  Adult- Youth  Communications 
Week, "  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars — 
No.  5718 — of  Coral  Gables.  Fla.  and  its 
ladies  auxiliary  took  the  initiative  to  fol- 
low up  this  proclamation.  Their  program 
"Salute  to  Youth*  was  held  on  Sunday, 
September  28.  Students  and  adults 
gathered  to  hear  speakers  on  the  role  of 
today's  youth. 

Mrs.  Anne  M.  Genesse,  VFW  Amer- 
icanism chairman,  said: 

The  theme  was  "Accentuate  the  Positive" 
and  the  ptu-pose  was  to  stress  the  posl- 
tlve  and  constructive  side  of  the  majority  of 
today's  youth;  as  opposed  to  the  negative 
and  destructive  activities  of  the  noisy 
minority  . . .  Our  idea  is  to  give  recognition 
to  the  young  people  who  are  trtily  worthy  of 
It  and  to  present  a  pwsltlve  approach  to 
youth;  we  have  all  heard  enough  of  the 
negative  view  pwint. 

At  the  program,  over  140  high  school 
and  college  students  from  Coral  Gables, 
South  Miami,   Miami  Beach.   Hlaleah, 
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and  North  Dade  were  honored  by  the 
VFW  with  citations  for  their  outstand- 
ing community  service.  Individuals  and 
groups  received  awards;  included  were: 
American  Red  Cross  Youth  Activitlri 
Volunteers,  the  Junior  Venetian  Aquatic 
Club,  the  Nursing  Volunteers  from  Doc- 
tors' Hospital,  representatives  from  the 
Decency  Rally  and  from  the  University 
of  Miami  and  Miami-Dade  Junior  Col- 
lege. 

I  wholeheartedly  commend  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  Ladles 
AuxUiary  of  Coral  Gables  for  their  out- 
standing work  in  promoting  understand- 
ing and  for  their  efforts  toward  clos- 
ing the  "gsiieration  gap." 


PAY  FOR  POSTAL  WORKERS  IS  OUT 
OP  LINE  AND  VETO  THREAT  ONLY 
AGGRAVATES  SITUATION 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
recently  passed  H.R.  13000,  the  Federal 
Salary  Comparability  Act  of  1969,  by  a 
vote  of  311  to  51. 

This  is  vital  legislation  designed  to  ac- 
complish two  tilings:  First,  to  set  up  a 
permanent  sj'stem  of  adjusting  pay  for 
Federal  employees;  and  second,  to  cor- 
rect the  present  inequity  which  requires 
a  postal  worker  to  work  21  years  to  reach 
maximum  pay. 

The  House  acted  despite  the  advance 
threat  from  the  other  end  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  of  a  Presidential  veto. 

I  think  that  it  is  regrettable  that  the 
Chief  Executive  chose  to  speak  out  so 
negatively  on  this  matter  before  it  had 
been  acted  upon  by  the  Congress.  Unfor- 
tunately, his  action  has  only  aggravated 
an  already  sensitive  situation  with  re- 
gard to  our  postal  workers. 

As  an  example,  I  call  the  attention  of 
Members  to  an  article  which  appeared  in 
a  downstate  newspaper  the  other  day,  as 
follows : 

[Prom  the  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Press, 

Oct.  22,  1969] 

Long  Island  Postmen   May   Seek   Welfare: 

Movement    Snowballs    Among    Low-Paid 

Carriers 

(By  Jeff  Forgoston) 

It  looks  like  the  two  Manhattan  letter 
carriers  who  applied  for  welfare  benefits  last 
week  started  something,  because  dozens  of 
Long  Island  postmen  now  are  contemplating 
the  same  action. 

Carriers  working  In  all  sections  of  Queens, 
their  number  apparently  growing  each  day, 
except  to  apply  for  relief  en  masse,  probably 
at  both  the  Jamaica  and  Long  Island  City 
welfare  centers,  sometime  next  week. 

This  display  of  the  postmen's  plight — less 
than  $85  a  week  take-home  pay  for  younger 
carriers — will  have  followed  the  expected  ap- 
pearance this  Eifternoon  of  20  Brooklyn  letter 
carriers  in  their  uniforms  at  the  Department 
of  Social  Services'  office  at  330  Jay  Street. 

The  snowballing  welfare  movement  among 
postal  workers  was  prompted  by  President 
Nixon's  threat  to  veto  a  pending  pay  increase 
blU  for  federal  employes,  passed  last  week 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  wide 
margin. 

Postal  union  leaders  are  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  men. 
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"Does  a  guy  who  works  for  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment have  to  apply  for  welfare  to  support 
his  family?"  asked  Albert  Manzl,  president 
of  the  Flushing  Letter  Carriers  Association. 
"Is  this  fair?  Is  this  Justice?"  Manzl,  who 
works  as  a  carrier  out  of  the  Middle  Village 
station,  said  he  has  received  about  60  calls 
from  young  postmen  asking  for  help. 

Thomas  J.  SplUett,  bead  of  the  Long  Is- 
land City  Letter  Carriers  Association,  has  re- 
ceived only  about  20  calls — but  he  sym- 
pathized with  the  postmen's  economic  hard- 
ships Just  as  much  as  Manzl.  "The  entrance 
salary  is  so  low,  this  Is  the  problem,"  he  said. 
"Good  responsible  men  are  coming  Into  the 
postal  service,  but  with  this  salary  they  can't 
stey." 

Anthony  Perrota,  the  president  of  the  1,000- 
member  Jamaica  Letter  Carriers  Association, 
said  many  men  leave  for  better-paying  jobs 
In  the  city's  civil  service.  He  has  received 
about  50  calls. 

In  FYeeport,  about  one-third  of  the  130- 
member  Freeport  Letter  Carriers  Association 
has  inquired  about  seeking  welfare  benefits, 
said  Aaron  Trachtenberg,  president  of  the 
local  unit  and  vice  president  of  the  associa- 
tion's Long  Island  district.  He  said  sentiment 
In  this  direction  was  growing  throughout 
Nassau. 

The  annual  starting  wage  for  a  letter  car- 
rier is  $6,167.  After  five  years,  it  Is  Just  over 
$7,100.  The  top  salary  is  $8,400  for  25  years 
of  service. 

Manzl,  whose  Flushing  association  has  1,000 
members  pointed  out  that  city  policemen 
and  firemen  reach  the  top  of  the  wage  scale 
after  only  three  years.  A  postal  job,  he  added, 
"Is  for  the  birds.  I'm  In  my  21st  year  and  I'm 
stUl  not  at  top  salary."  He  said  he  grosses 
$8,200.  The  starting  salary  for  a  policeman 
is  $9,499. 

"It's  pitiful,"  Manzl  said.  "You  see  men 
who  have  to  work  at  two  Jobs  who  never  see 
their  kids."  He  estimated  that  25  per  cent 
of  his  group  might  be  eligible  for  relief 
subsistence.  Most  are  men  under  30  years 
of  age,  some  with  several  children. 

Why  haven't  they  sought  welfare  benefits 
prior  to  now? 

Spillett,  who  works  out  of  the  Sunnyslde 
station  and  lives  in  Flushing,  had  a  theory. 
"Carriers,"  he  said,  "are  Just  becoming  aware 
that  their  salaries  are  so  low  that  they  are 
eligible  for  welfare." 

Each  case,  however,  will  have  to  be  Judged 
on  its  own  merit.  A  spokesman  for  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Services  said  yesterday 
that  decisions  had  not  been  reached  yet  on 
the  two  Manhattan  postal  workers  who  ap- 
plied last  week. 

Spillett,  who  also  holds  the  post  of  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  state  Letter  Carriers 
Association,  had  another  thought.  He  said 
some  men  may  not  submit  a  welfare  appli- 
cation because  of  "a  sense  of  shame.  They're 
a  little  timid."  But  he  added  that  he  was 
trying  to  allay  their  fearo,  pointing  out  that 
their  financial  status  was  not  their  fault. 

Another  postal  union  leader  agreed. 

"The  country  doesn't  seem  to  worry  very 
much  about  our  letter  carriers,"  said  Gus- 
tave  J.  Johnson  of  East  Meadow,  national 
fle!d  director  of  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  C.irrlers. 


NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART  CAL- 
ENDAR OP  EVENTS— NOVEMBER 
1969 


HON.  JAMES  G.FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Permsylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  place 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  cal- 
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endar  of  events  for  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  its  excellent,  high-level 
presentations,  and  the  events  scheduled 
for  November  are  a  fine  example  of  the 
programs  offered. 

I  am  happy  to  call  this  calendar  of 
events  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people,  and  urge  that 
they  take  the  time  to  visit  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art. 

The  calendar  of  events  follows: 

National  Gallery   of  Art — Calendar  of 
Events,  November    1969 

Old  master  drawings  from  Chatsworth: 
Opening  November  2  in  the  Central  Gallery 
for  exhibition  through  the  month  are  131 
master  drawings  from  one  of  the  foremost 
private  collections.  Lent  by  Britain's  Duke 
of  Devonshire  and  circulated  by  the  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  Foundation  for  lirst 
showing  in  the  United  States,  the  exhibition 
Includes  superb  examples  by  DUrer,  Rem- 
brandt, van  Dyck,  Raphael,  two  pages  from 
Vasarl's  celebrated  Libra  di  Disegni,  and  a 
section  of  six  drawings  by  Parmlglanino. 
Fully  Illustrated  catalogue  with  introduc- 
tion by  James  Byam  Shaw,  10"  x  7V2".  160 
pages,  $3.00  postpaid. 

Wright  of  Derby:  November  22  is  the 
opening  date  for  an  exhibition  of  19  paint- 
ings and  one  drawing  by  an  early  Romantic 
artist  who  has  only  recently  come  to  the 
forefront  of  scholarly  attention,  Joseph 
Wright  of  Derby.  This  is  the  third  In  a  series 
of  exhibitions  of  the  work  of  individual  Brit- 
ish artists  as  represented  in  the  private  col- 
lection of  Mr.  cind  Mrs.  Paul  Mellon.  Fully 
Illustrated  catalogue  with  Introduction  and 
notes  by  Ross  Watson.  10"  x  71/2".  40  pages. 
21  black-and-white  Illustrations,  $2.25  post- 
paid. 

Special  film  series:  Civilisation,  written 
and  narrated  by  Kenneth  Clark  for  B.B.C. 
television,  will  be  shown  on  Sundays  from 
5:30  to  7:30  pjn.  through  December  14.  Con- 
sisting of  thirteen  50-mlnute  programs  In 
color,  the  series  has  not  been  previously  seen 
in  the  United  States.  The  former  Director  of 
the  National  Gallery,  London,  charts  a  course 
through  Ideas  and  events  that  led  Western 
civilization  from  the  collapse  of  Rome  to 
our  century.  No  seats  reserved.  See  weekly 
listings. 

Sunday  lectures:  The  five  Sunday  after- 
noon lectures  this  month  are  all  related  to 
the  drawings  from  Chatsworth.  Besides  a  talk 
on  the  exhibition,  and  one  on  other  Impor- 
tant collections  of  drawings,  there  are  three 
lectures  on  artists  whose  work  is  shown  in 
the  Chatsworth  exhibition. 

Recent  publication:  Paintings  from  the 
Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection:  Italian  Schools 
XV-XVI  Century,  by  Fern  Rusk  Shapley, 
published  by  Phaldon  Press.  Second  In  a  ser- 
ies of  three  volumes,  the  book  catalogues 
over  430  Italian  paintings  of  the  High  Ren- 
aissance period.  459  pages,  445  Illustrations 
Including  13  color  plates.  $25.00  postpaid. 

Chrlstmis  cards:  The  1969  catalogue  of 
National  Gallery  Christmas  cards  may  be  re- 
quested from  the  Publications  Office  by  mail 
or  by  telephoning  (202)  737-4215,  ext.  285. 
The  Christmas  card  sales  desk  is  now  open. 

Gallery  hours:  Weekdays  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Sundays  12  noon  to  10  p.m.  Admission  free  to 
building  and  scheduled  programs. 

Cafeteria  hours:  Weekdays,  10  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.,  luncheon  service  11  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
Sundays,  dinner  service  2  p.m.  to  7  p.m. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  THROUGH  StJNOAT, 

NOVEMBER   2 

Paint'ig  of  the  week:  Canaletto.  "'nie 
Square  of  Saint  Mark's"  (Gift  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
bara Hutton)  West  Stair  HaU-Main  Floor. 
Tuesday  through  Saturday  12  and  2;  Sunday 
3:30  and  6. 
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Tour  of  the  wefck:  Art  collectors  of  the  past. 
Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Saturday  1;  Sun- 
day 2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday  11  and  3: 
Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Old  -Master  Drawings 
from  Chatsworth."  Guest  speaker:  James 
Byam  Shaw,  lecturer,  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
England.  Lecture  Hall  4. 

Sunday  film:  Civilisation,  program  No.  1 
"The  Skin  of  our  Teeth."  Lecture  hall  5:30. 

Sunday  concert:  Kathleen  Joyce,  contralto; 
Nell  Tllkens,  Pianist;  East  Garden  Court  8. 

MONDAY,    NOVEMBES    3    THROUGH 
SUNDAY,    NOVEMBER    9 

Painting  of  the  week:  Vermeer.  "Young 
Girl  with  a  Flute"  (Widener  Collection),  gal- 
lery 44.  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12  and 
2;  Sunday.  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Paintings  related  to 
the  old  master  drawings  from  Chatsworth. 
Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  1;  Sun- 
day, 2:30. 

"Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and  3; 
Sunday,  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Master  of  M»nler*:  The 
Art  of  Francesco  Parmlglanino."  Guest 
speaker:  Sydney  J.  Freedberg.  professor  of 
fine  arts.  Harvard  University,  Cambridge. 
Lecture  Hall.  4. 

Sunday  film:  Civilisation,  programs  Noe.  2 
and  3.  "The  Great  Thaw  &  Romance  and 
Reality."  Lecture  Hall,  5:30. 

Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Orches- 
tra: Richard  Bales,  conductor;  Evelyne 
Scheyer,  harpsichordist.  East  Garden  Court, 
8. 

MONDAY,     NOVEMBER     10,     THROUGH 
SUNDAY,    NOVE&IBER    IS 

Painting  of  the  week :  Jasper  Francis  Crop- 
sey.  "Autunm — On  the  Hudson"  (Gift  of  the 
Avalon  Foundation)  gallery  67.  Wednesday 
through  Saturday,  12  and  2;  Sunday  3:30 
and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Old  master  drawings 
from  Chatsworth.  Central  Gallery.  Wednesday 
through  Saturday  1;   Sunday  2:30. 

Tour.  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda Monday  through  Saturday  11  and  3; 
Tuesday  (Veterans  Day)    1;  Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "The  Carraccls'  Conserva- 
tive Rebellion:  1585-1605."  Guest  speaker: 
Robert  Enggass,  professor  of  art  history. 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  University 
Perk.  Lecture  HaU  4. 

Sunday  film:  Civilisation,  programs  Nos.  4 
and  5:  "Man,  the  Measure  of  all  Things  and 
The  Hero  as  Artist."  Lecture  Hall  5:30. 

Sunday  concert:  Daniel  Comegys,  lyric 
baritone;  Igor  Chlchagov,  pianist.  East  Gar- 
den Court  8. 

MONDAY,   NOVEMBER    17,   THROUGH   SOKDAT, 
NOVEMBER    23 

Painting  of  the  week:  Lotto.  "Allegory" 
(Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection)  gallery  27. 
Tuesday  through  Saturday  12  and  2;  Sunday 
3:30  and  6. 

Tour  Of  the  week:  Early  techniques  of 
painting  Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
day 1;  Sunday  2:30. 

Toar:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday  11  and  3; 
Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Fact  and  Fancy:  The 
Graphic  Works  of  Jacques  Callot."  Speaker: 
H.  Diane  Russell.  Department  of  Graphic 
Arts,  National  Gallery  of  Art.  Lecture  Hail  4. 

Sunday  film:  Civilisation,  programs  Nos.  6 
and  7:  "Protest  and  Communication  and 
GraTideur  and  Obedience."  Lecture  Hall  5:30. 

Sunday  concert:  Edmond  Roeenfeld.  pian- 
ist. East  Garden  Court  8. 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  24,  THROUGH  StTNTAT, 
NOVEMBER    30 

Painting  of  the  Week:  Hobbema.  "A 
Wooded  Landscape"  (Andrew  Mellon  CoUec- 
tio.i),  gallery  47,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Prl- 
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(Uy.  and  Saturdagr  12  and  2;  Sunday  3:30 
and  6. 

TDur  of  the  We«k:  Late  techniques  of 
painting.  Rotuniia.  Tuesday.  Wednesday. 
Friday,  and  Saturday  1;  Sunday  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  tHrough  Saturday  11  and  3; 
Thursday  (Thanksgiving  Day)    1;  Sunday  8. 

Sunday  lectu  ei:  "Great  Collections  and 
Great  Collectors  of  Drawings."  Guest  Speak- 
er: Jacob  Bean,  cxu'ator  of  drawings,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  New  York. 
Lecture  Hall  4. 

Sunday  film:  Civilisation,  programs  Nos.  8 
and  9:  "The  Llg|it  of  Experience  and  The 
Pursuit  of  Happiness."  Lecture  Hall  6:30. 

Sunday  concert:  Vladimir  Welsman.  violin- 
ist; Mario  Miranda,  pianist.  East  Garden 
Court  8. 


ONE  I  STANDARD 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    1 'ENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, [October  28,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERd.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate is  engaged  tn  a  great  debate  on  the 
mBninatlon  of  Judge  Clement  F.  Hayns- 
worth-to  the  U.$.  Supreme  Court.  While 
it  Is  the  constlljutlonal  responsibiUty  of 
that  body  to  approve  Presidential  nomi- 
nations, it  is  certainly  the  responsibility 
of  Members  of  this  body  to  speak  out 
when  such  a  nomination  is  clearly  not 
compatible  with  the  best  interests  of  this 
Nation. 

Such  is  the  case  in  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's  nomination.  I  and  my  Philadel- 
phia colleagues  already  have  urged  the 
President  to  withdraw  the  nomination. 
We  were  politely  but  curtly  informed  by 
the  White  Housf  that: 

The  President  wmains  convinced  of  Judge 
Haynsworth's  integrity  and  believes  that  he 
will  make  an  outstanding  Associate  Justice. 

We  urged  th^  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate  to  vote  against  the  nomination 
in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  He 
did  not.  Now  w9  must  urge  that  he  vote 
against  the  noi^ination  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Among  the  miany  issues  raised  by  the 
nomination  is  tike  issue  of  double  stand- 
ards. Under  luianimous  consent,  I  insert 
in  the  Recorii  a  column  from  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of  Octo- 
ber 14,  by  my  friend  Michael  von  Mosch- 
zisker,  who  himself  was  a  distinguished 
lawyer  before  turning  to  the  world  of  let- 
ters and  journaasm: 

FORTAS     AND    l*lYNSWOBTH:      DlrFERENT 
STANDARDS? 

(By  Michael  von  Moschzlsker) 
On  Saturday,  ijhe  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's judiciary  committee  reaffirmed  its  en- 
dorsement of  Ju<tge  Clement  P.  Haynsworth 
for  a  seat  on  tDe  T7nlted  States  Supreme 
Court.  The  conuntttee  then  adjourned  with- 
out explaining  tiie  reasons  for  Its  action 
and  without  statipg  how  individual  members 
voted. 

In  Washington  Just  a  few  days  before,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  took  up  I^resl- 
dent  Nixon's  nomination  of  Haynsworth  and 
approved  It  by  a  10  to  7  vote.  Members 
emerged  somber-taced  from  the  meeting  and 
(lid  their  best  to  avoid  newspapermen.  Penn- 
sylvania's senior  senator,  Hugh  Scott — who 
supported    Hayn^ortb — went    out    a    back 
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door  and  walked  down  two  flights  of  stairs 
before  boarding  an  elevator. 

Perhaps  Hugh  Scott  wasn't  feeling  well, 
but  how  about  the  other  Senators  and  the 
members  of  the  bar  association  committee? 
Is  something  embarrassing  them? 

The  answer  may  Ue  in  an  ugly  whisper 
that  is  abroad,  and  that  ought  to  be  dragged 
out  Into  the  open.  It  Is  that  the  charges 
against  Judge  Haynsworth  are  being  treated 
differently  than  those  against  Abe  Fortas 
were  treated  last  spring,  and  that  this  must 
be  because  Haynsworth,  unlike  Fortas,  is 
neither  a  Jew  nor  a  liberal. 

Of  course,  this  story  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  two  men's  cases  are  similar. 
As  to  that,  let's  look  at  the  record  .  .  . 

Fortas  was  close  to  President  Johnson,  and 
it  was  conjectured  that  he  might  have  lied 
about  the  extent  to  which  he  let  down  the 
standards  of  an  Independent  Judiciary  by 
acting  as  counsel  to  the  President  while 
serving  on  the  Supreme  Court.  Abe  Fortas 
was  friendly  with  convicted  businessman 
Louis  E.  Wolfson  too.  There  was  suspicion 
that  Fortas  used  his  prestige  as  a  Justice 
to  try  to  help  Wolfson  escape  punishment. 

Judge  Haynsworth  Is  charged  with  nothing 
like  that.  To  this  extent  the  case  against 
him  Is  weaker  than  that  against  Abe  Fortas. 

The  charge  that  Fortas  counselled  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  a  way  111  fitting  a  high 
court  Justice  and  that  he  assisted  Wolfson 
Improperly,  were  matters  of  conjecture,  how- 
ever. They  were  never  proved  to  be  true  or 
false. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  solid  case  against 
Abe  Fortas  came  down  to  another  matter. 
He  was  driven  from  the  bench  after  he  ad- 
mitted receiving  money  from  a  Wolfson  fam- 
ily foundation  while  serving  as  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice.  There  was  no  charge  connect- 
ing this  to  any  case  Fortas  sat  on. 

Now  consider  Judge  Haynsworth.  I  think 
the  suggestion  that  he  should  be  refused 
confirmation  because  he  Is  a  southerner  Is 
unworthy.  Men  and  women  from  every  sec- 
tion are  entitled  to  sit  on  the  Court. 

There  is  more  to  the  charges  against  Judge 
Haynsworth  than  this,  however.  Senator 
Birch  Bayh  states  that  a  firm  called  Carolina 
Vend-a-Matlc  paid  thousands  of  dollars  in 
directors  fees  to  Haynsworth  while  he  served 
on  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fourth  Circuit. 

That  resembles  the  charges  against  Fortas 
in  connection  with  the  money  the  founda- 
tion paid  htm.  This  Isn't  all,  however.  Judge 
Haynsworth  Joined  In  deciding  cases  involv- 
ing companies  whose  business  formed  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  Vend-a-Matlc's  reve- 
nues. That  is  more  than  was  proved  against 
Fortas. 

This  does  not  mean  Judge  Haynsworth  Is 
venal.  There  Is  an  appearance  of  evil,  how- 
ever, and  in  Abe  Fortas'  case  men  who  now 
supp>ort  Haynsworth  said  that  was  enough  to 
disqualify  him. 

We  will  have  to  wait  and  see  whether  Sen- 
ate debate  on  the  Haynsworth  nomination 
clears  the  air  of  the  suspicion  that  he  and 
former  Justice  Fortas  have  been  Judged  by 
different  standards. 
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MORATORIUM  DAY  AND  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY—SHOULD NOT  UNIVER- 
SITY STUDENTS  AND  FACULTY 
RUN  THE  COUNTRY? 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  was  said  during  Moratorium  Day 
and  about  Moratorium  Day.  Unfortu- 


nately, but  not  surprisingly,  little  that 
was  said  was  new.  Most  repeated  old  slo- 
gans, rehashing  the  warmed-over  rheto- 
ric which  has  beguji  to  characterize  much 
of  the  Vietnam  "debate."  Politicians  and 
participants  often  as  not  reacted  with- 
out reflecting  and  generally  only  paused 
to  reinforce  their  own  viewpoints. 

Dr.  Brage  Golding,  president  of  Wright 
State  University,  was  a  most  welcome 
exception.  His  speech  to  the  Moratorium 
Day  activities  on  the  campus  constitutes 
a  beacon  light — not  only  in  the  Vietnam 
debate,  but  in  the  broader  debate  over 
the  role  of  education — particularly 
higher  education — in  America. 

In  one  sense,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
Dr.  Golding's  address  w&s  made  on  Mora- 
torium Day.  There,  despite  its  insight 
and  its  illuminating  view,  it  did  not  re- 
ceive the  attention  it  deserved  due  to  the 
sheer  volume  of  words  uttered  that  day 
and  the  splashier  publicity  value  of  some 
of  the  more  stellar  participants. 

The  lasting  applicability  of  this  ad- 
dress far  exceeds  that  of  most  of  the 
moratorium  observances,  though  the 
speech  also  speaks  directly  to  that  trsui- 
sitoiT  issue.  The  speech  initiates  what 
I  think  is  a  more  significant  discussion  in 
the  long  run — a  discussion  which  relates 
directly  to  the  ultimate  success  or  failure 
of  our  political  system.  Dr.  Golding  has 
put  a  calm  Intellectual  hand  on  a  brew- 
ing and  troubling  problem  in  America — 
the  relationship  between  the  university 
and  its  liberally  "educated"  student 
bodies  and  faculties,  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  issues  raised  by  this  speech.  It 
should  be  widely  read  and  its  message 
even  more  widely  discussed.  I  am  insert- 
ing it  in  the  Record  today  in  an  effort 
to  encourage  such  consideration: 
ViErNAM  War  Moratorium — October  15,  1969 
^By  Dr.  Brage  Golding,  president, 
Wright  State  University) 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  Invited  to  par- 
ticipate. I  have  given  much  thougnt  to  the 
role  of  the  university  in  modern  society — It 
is  part  of  my  Job  to  do  so  and  especially 
during  the  last  year  or  so  on  the  Impact  of 
tlie  Vietnam  war  on  universities,  particularly 
our  own. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

War  represents  failure  of  diplomacy,  of 
mutual  trust,  of  common  understanding. 

War  represents  death  and  suffering. 

War   represents   needless   sacrifice. 

War  represents  the  total  waste  of  our  re- 
sources. 

Limited  war  Is  even  worse — If  that  is  pos- 
sible— since  It  means  a  commitment  to  aU 
that  a  full  war  represents  without  even  the 
possibly  redeeming  feature  of  a  solution,  right 
or  wrong,  through  decisive  victory. 

And  last.  I  am  opposed  because  the  pos- 
sibly desirable  objectives  this  country  had, 
several  generations  of  presidents  ago  when 
the  war  began,  now  seem  incapable  of  at- 
tiUnment,  regardless  of  the  outcome. 

However,  Intellectual  honesty  requires  tliat 
this  moratorium  be  put  In  Its  proper  perspec- 
tive. Further,  you  have  made  It  clear  that  this 
moratorium  was  to  be  an  educational  ex- 
perience and  I  am  taking  this  assertion  at 
its  face  value. 

I  am  aware  that  speakers  before  and  after 
me  have  and  will  be  expressing  views  that 
most  of  you  want  to  hear.  The  organizers  of 
the  moratorium  have  planned  the  events  and 
speakers  of  the  day,  not  primarily  to  pro- 
voke debate  but  to  provide  a  Justification 
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for  anti-war  protest.  In  other  words,  this 
day  win  be  spent  mainly  as  a  reinforcing 
session  for  most  of  you  rather  than  as  an 
educational  experience.  I  hope  that  what  I 
have  to  say  will.  In  some  small  measure,  prove 
to  be  an  educational  experience  for  many  of 
you. 

There  are  two  possible  attitudes  that  a 
university  can  adopt  toward  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. It  can  otacially  adopt  a  partisan  atti- 
tude, as  an  Institution,  or  It  can  remain 
offlclally  neutral  while  allowing  Its  person- 
nel as  private  Individuals  to  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  their  consciences.  I  remind  you  of 
the  position  I  stated  In  my  Inaugural  address 
just  one  year  ago.  I  believed  then  and  con- 
tinue to  beUeve  that  "while  all  members  of 
the  academic  conununlty  should  feel  free 
to  speak  out  on  subjects  of  Interest  or  con- 
cern, the  university  Itself  must  not  be  par- 
tisan. It  must  not  become  a  monolithic,  idea- 
logical,  vested  Interest.  A  partisan  institu- 
tion Is  hospitable  only  to  those  who  support 
its  tenets — It  cannot  be  pluralistic — It  can- 
not be  a  community — and  It  will  not  long 
be  a  residence  for  scholars." 

In  spite  of  the  brilliance  of  these  observa- 
tions, many  continue  to  believe  In  a  direct 
relationship  between  higher  education  and 
public  policy.  What  is  the  genesis  of  this 
belief?  Why  do  so  many  students  assume 
that  poliUcal  activity  and  educational  ac- 
tivity are  directly  related? 

Their  assumption  Is  based  on  a  democratic 
Ideal  of  education  which  we  all  share.  We 
feel  that  the  strength  of  our  democratic 
republic  (democratic  with  a  small  "d")  de- 
pends upon  a  well-informed  and  politically 
aware  citizenry  capable  of  Independent 
thinking  and  critical  Judgment.  Everyone 
should  be  well-educated!  With  this  Ideal  as 
a  basis,  the  country  has  created  the  largest 
public  educational  system  In  the  world. 

As  a  consequence,  most  students  today  be- 
Ueve and,  in  fact,  have  been  encouraged  to 
believe  by  their  teachers  that  a  college  edu- 
cation—and a  liberal  education  In  particu- 
lar— automatically    endows   them    with   the 
capacity  for  and  the  responsibility  to  make 
wise  political  judgments  and  expound  pub- 
Ucly   their   convictions   on   every   aspect   of 
public  policy.  This  Is  nonsense!  The  capacity 
for  good  judgment  comes  with  long  experi- 
ence. Any  type  of  education  should  be  dedi- 
cated to   inculcating  a  healthy  respect  for 
the  difficulties  of  arriving  at  simple  answers 
to  complex  questions.  Moreover  the  respon- 
sibility of  an  educated  man  Is  to  recognize 
the  limits  of  his  knowledge  and  understand 
the  difference  between   a  judgment  arrived 
at  rationally   and   one  reached   emotionally. 
It  Is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  many  of 
you  have  been  led  to  believe  that  you  bear 
an   unlimited  responsibility  for  the   ills  of 
the  world  and,  concomitantly,  an  unlimited 
obligation  to  correct  them.  You  do  not  and 
cannot    carry    these    burdens    alone!    Your 
militant    faith    is    the    result    of    an    over- 
reaction    by    your    teachers    of    an    earlier 
generation  who  believed— and  still  believe- 
that  all  the  evils  of  the  world  are  simply 
corrected  bv  further  formal  education. 

Because  an  urban  university  such  as  ours 
Interests  Itself  In  more  and  more  of  the 
entire  community,  the  temptation  arises 
to  identify  the  part  with  the  whole.  The 
university  is  a  microcosm  of  our  society, 
we  sometimes  think.  It  Is  not  too  big  a 
jump  from  this  thought  to  the  conclusion 
that  society  as  a  whole  should  follow  the 
university's  lead.  If  the  majority  of  the 
people  who  constitute  the  university  think 
that  the  Vietnam  war  should  end  tomorrow, 
we  are  told,  the  majority  of  the  people 
who  constitute  society  ought  to  hold  the 
same  opinion.  Indeed,  we  are  told  the 
university  as  an  Institution  is  obligated  to 
take  a  public  stand  on  pressing  public  Issues. 
This  line  of  thinking  is  extremely  attrac- 


tive to  young  faculty  and  to  students  who 
liav«    grown    up    since    the    second    World 
War.   They   have  been   overexposed  to   the 
Idea  that  higher  education   should   be   so- 
cially  and  politically  relevant   and  to  the 
Idea  that  their  social  and  political  respon- 
sibilities  are   unlimited.   This   overexposure, 
as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  has  In  part  been 
the  work  of  the  preceding  generation.  That 
generation   went   to   the   defense   of   liberal 
education    and    of    democratic    government 
and  confused  the  two.  A  liberal  education 
has  to  do  with  culture— a  democratic  gov- 
ernment  with   politics.   Although   It   is   ar- 
gued that  the  two  are  closely  rt'ated.  there 
is  no  justification  for  reducing  culture  to  a 
mere  appendage  of  politics.  There  Is  little 
wisdom  in  expecting  or  hoping  that  a  for- 
mal education,  even  a  liberal  education,  will 
produce   citizens   demonstrably   superior   In 
political    wisdom.   Political    awareness— per- 
haps, but  political  wisdom— no!  There  is  a 
school   where   it  can   be   learned,   but   that 
school  Is  not  included  In  our  multiversities. 
Political  wisdom  can  only  be  learned,  if  it  Is 
to  be  learned  at  all,  within  the  Institutions 
of  government,  this  term  being  understood 
In  Its  broadest  sense.  Those  who  would  com- 
mit the  university  to  an  institutional  posi- 
tion on  the  Vietnam  war  would  make  the 
university  one  of  those  Institutions  of  gov- 
ernment.  As   such   it   would   cease  being   a 
university,   for   It   cannot   be   both   at  the 
same  time. 

The  university  exists  for  the  pursuit  of 
truth.  Scholars  and  students  must  not 
tolerate  compromise  In  their  research  or  dis- 
cussions. They  are  free  to  reconsider  ques- 
tions and  to  change  their  minds.  Their 
faith  In  that  truth  Is  best  served  by  constant 
criticism  of  presuppositions,  evidence,  and 
argument.  University  administrators  are 
dedicated  to  maintaining  the  official  respon- 
sibilities of  both  faculty  and  students  with- 
in limits  which  will  preclude  the  possibility 
that  any  faculty  member  or  student  will  ever 
be  called  upon  to  compromise  himself  In  the 
course   of   his   academic   work. 

Government,  on  the  other  hand,  exists  for 
the  pursuit  of  compromise!  It  Is  the  official 
responsibility  of  the  politician.  If  he  cannot 
reconcile  the  opposing  views  of  his  consti- 
tuents, the  community  may  well  be  endan- 
gered. His  lot  is  to  be  misunderstood  and 
often  damned.  If  he  changes  his  mind,  he  is 
a  hero  to  one  side  and  a  traitor  to  the  other. 
Searching  criticism  of  his  work  may  destroy 
the  good  he  has  done.  I  have  been  fond  of 
saying  that  "politics  Is  the  art  of  the  pos- 
sible."  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  disagrees — 
he  says  "Politics  Is  not  the  art  of  the  pos- 
sible. It  consists  In  choosing  between  the  dis- 
astrotis  and  the  unpalatable." 

During  the  past  two  decades  these  roles 
have  been  greatly  confused.  Convinced  that 
they  are  both  qualified  and  obligated  to  en- 
gage energetically  in  political  activity 
(eagerly  and  Incautiously  applying  the 
hypotheses  of  the  social  sciences  to  contem- 
orary  problems) ,  many  students  and  facul- 
ty members  have  figured  prominently  in  sit- 
down  strikes,  marches,  demonstrations,  and 
campaigns.  Many  have  survived,  fortunately, 
with  their  powers  of  discrimination  intact 
and  their  lives  enriched. 

Others,  however,  have  corrupted  both  roles 
by  mixing  the  two.  Expecting  politicians  to 
display  the  freedom  of  scholars,  they  have 
demanded  an  Instant  end  to  long-standing 
policies  and  instant  Implementation  of  new 
ones,  occasionally  In  the  face  of  consider- 
able opposition.  Since  the  principle  of  rule  by 
the  majority  does  not  apply  In  scholarly  pur- 
suits, they  have  discounted  this  rule  in 
politics.  Faculties  polarize  and  do  battle  over 
the  Vietnam  war.  Students  demand  courses 
relevant  to  particular  contemporary  prob- 
lems, although  they  may  never  have  learned 
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how  to  discriminate  between  what  Is  relevant 
and  what  Is  not  or  may  never  have  consid- 
ered adequately  the  question  "relevant  to 
what?"  Faculty  and  students  take  on  addi- 
tional responsibilities  which  color  their 
scholarship  and  their  studies,  not  because 
they  are  incapable  of  doing  two  things  at 
once,  but  because  they  make  no  effort  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  two. 

The  policy  of  this  tJnlverslty  toward  the 
Vietnam  Moratorium  Is  aimed  at  avoiding 
such  confusion.  You  meet  today  as  citizens 
who  happen  to  be  part  of  the  Wright  State 
community.  You  are  probably  more  aware 
politically  than  your  contemporaries  who 
have  not  received  an  equivalent  education. 
Please  remember  your  education  does  not  of 
itself  confer  political  wisdom,  even  though 
obtained  at  Wright  State. 


ARE  WE  ASKING  THE  RIGHT 
QUESTIONS? 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Paul 
C.  Wamke.  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  International  Security  Af- 
fairs, has  asked  in  the  October  1969  issue 
of  the  Washington  Monthly,  "National 
Security:  Are  We  Asking  the  Right  Ques- 
tions?" 

Mr.  Wamke  points  out  that: 

In  the  area  of  conventional  forces,  we  waste 
the  time  and  the  talents  of  our  military  lead- 
ers when  we  leave  them  to  prepare  their 
budget  requests  on  the  basis  of  assumptions 
devoid  of  political  validity.  Our  military 
planners,  in  fact,  are  major  victims  of  our 
defective  interrogatory  technique.  The  prob- 
lem Is  not  that  their  advice  is  too  often 
ignored.  It  Is  that  their  answers  frequently 
don't  matter  because  we've  asked  them  the 
wrong  questions.  It's  neither  fair  nor  fruitful 
to  ask  them  to  develop  a  military  machine 
that  will  help  achieve  a  set  of  foreign  policy 
objectives  which  haven't  been  articulated— 
and  which,  when  developed,  can  prove  Im- 
pervious to  military  solution. 

Or.  as  he  says  elsewhere  in  his  state- 
ment: 

In  making  decisions  on  defense  planning 
we  re  constantly  In  danger  of  putting  the 
hardware  before  the  horse  sense. 

Mr.  Wamke's  article  should  be  read  by 
all  of  us  who  will  debate  and  vote  upon 
the  nulitary  appropriations  bill. 

Tlie  article  follows: 

National  StcuRrrY:  Ark  We  Asking  the 

Right  Questions? 

(By  Paul  C.  Warnke) 

In  the  area  of  national  security,  it  is  prob- 
ably a  good  deal  easier  to  raise  questions  than 
to  supply  answers.  Anyone  who  has  ever  tried 
the  latter  can  only  hope  that  his  successors 
will  be  better  at  it.  But  he  may  also  find 
himself  hoping  that  he,  and  the  American 
public  generally,  can  begin  to  do  a  better 
Job  of  asking  the  right  questions.  Until  we  do, 
there  Is  little  purpose  and  even  less  justice 
in  railing  about  the  size  of  our  defense 
budget.  The  military-industrial  complex, 
with  the  soaring  cost  of  its  care  and  feeding 
and  its  dire  consequences  for  the  quality 
of  American  life,  is  the  inevitable  answer  to 
the  questions  we  have  asked  and  the  de- 
mands we  have  made  in  the  name  of  national 
security.  Our  military-industrial  complex 
exists  because  we  have  asked  for  it. 
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We  can  never  cut  It  back  to  size  and  free 
up  a  fair  share  of  our  budget  dollars  for  com- 
peting and  compelling  causes  until  we  begin 
asking  the  rlghf  questions — about  how  our 
defense  effort  squares  with  the  real  world 
and  with  our  genuine  national  seciu-lty. 
Without  the  rig-:  It  questions  directed  to  the 
right  i>eople  we  can  never  get  answers  that 
will  permit  us  to  design,  or  even  to  recog- 
nize, a  defense  budget  commensurate  with 
our  over-all  Interests  and  objectives. 

In  not  too  ovi  trslmpllfled  terms,  the  con- 
cept of  secxu-lty  we  evolved  after  World  War 
n  was  to  make  sure  that  non-Communist 
countries  stayed  that  way.  During  the  years 
when  "Who  losi  China?"  was  the  popular 
security  question,  nobody  In  the  national- 
security  buslnesii.  at  least,  craved  Identifi- 
cation as  one  vi  ho  had  "lost"  some  other 
strayed  membei  of  the  non-Communist 
community. 

The  Eisenhower  Administration  pursued 
the  concept  of  purity  by  adhering  to  the 
doctrine  of  "maaklve  retaliation."  As  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  how  we  could  pre- 
vent Conunimlstj  take-overs,  we  could  point 
to  our  nuclear  striking  force.  But  this  answer 
became  less  andj  less  plausible  as  our  mo- 
nopoly in  Intercontinental  missiles  dissi- 
pated. Neither  wte  nor  our  potential  adver- 
saries could  conjtlnue  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  wquld  react  to  any  and  every 
Communist  provt>catlon  by  initiating  a  nu- 
cfear  exchange  (n  which  our  own  society 
would  be  devasta^. 

Nor  could  we  accept  an  "all-or-nothing" 
doctrine  of  defeilse  that  would  leave  us  be- 
reft  of  any  ability  to  respond  with  conven- 
tional force  to '  conventional  attacks  on 
friendly  natlonsJ  So  "massive  retaliation" 
gave  way  to  the  more  common-sense  notion 
of  a  "flexible  resjjonse"  adequate  to  counter, 
and  hopefully  to  i  deter.  Instances  of  aggres- 
sion for  which  w^  would  be  unwilling  to  risk 
a  nuclear  holocaust. 

But  the  cost  o^  the  capability  to  respond 
flexibly  can  be  ii^mense  if  an  American  mil- 
itary response  m«st  be  contemplated  when- 
ever an  lnternatii>nal  development  disfavors 
our  national  Interests.  And  this  expense  can 
be  infinite  if  the  Mequacy  of  that  capability 
must  be  measured  in  terms  of  a  clear  suj>eri- 
orlty  in  every  aspect  of  armed  might. 

In  a  world  in  which  we  are  not  the  single 
"great  power,"  ani-  such  total  military  versa- 
tility and  invincibility  is  clearly  unprocura- 
ble— at  any  pricq.  Until  we  begin  to  refine 
our  questions  anci  direct  them  toward  realis- 
tic and  realizable  jseciirity  goals,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  ask  the  lmp>ossible  and  get  answers 
that  are  unacceptable. 

In  the  broadest  Isense,  we  now  ask  our  gov- 
ernment: make  us  safe  from  any  attack  by 
any  foe.  The  answer  is  a  defense  budget  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $80  billion  a  year.  It  Is 
an  answer  that  s  increasingly  unsatisfac- 
tory. It  certainly  does  not  satisfy  the  Joint 
Cheifs  of  Staff,  who  recognize  that  this 
amount  is  Inadequate  to  buy  the  American 
people  anything  llike  full  protection.  The 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  Congress  can 
prove  that  a  lower  budget  means  less  over- 
all military  strenj  ih  and  less  capacity  to  do 
things  by  military  force,  for  a  defense  budget 
of  $80  billion  obvl  ausly  provides  the  capabil- 
ity to  meet  conti  agencies  that  a  budget  of 
$50  billion  must  Ignore.  But  before  con- 
cluding that  the  $50  billion  budget  will 
leave  us  weaker  ind  in  greater  danger,  we 
need  political  Judgments  as  to  what  unmet 
contingencies  are  apt  to  occur  and — if  they 
do  occur  and  if  tliey  are  unmet — what  vital 
national  interests  may  be  adversely  affected. 
We  need  the  further  political  Judgment  of 
whether  the  $30  billion  thus  freed  can  be 
spent  on  problems  of  greater  risk  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  in  areas  of  greater  benefit 
to  the  over-all  quility  of  American  life.  We 
need  the  answers  t  hat  will  put  in  perspective 
any  Incremental  giln  in  physical  security. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  age  of  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  we  cannot  now.  with  any  amount 
of  money,  buy  physical  safety  from  a  Soviet 
attack  of  indescribable  devastation.  But  the 
real  pressures  for  a  ballistlc-mlsaile  de- 
fense— and  perhaps  even  its  lulling  designa- 
tion as  the  "Safeguard"  system — derive  from 
our  unwillingness  to  accept  emoUonally 
what  we  have  every  factual  reason  to  com- 
prehend. 

Nor  can  we  curb  the  infinite  expansion  of 
the  military-industrial  complex  by  continu- 
ing a  demand  margins  of  superiority  over 
our  potential  adversaries  all  across  the  spec- 
trum of  military  armament.  We  should  ask 
Instead  which  leads  are  meaningful  in  terms 
of  security  or  political  advantage,  and  which 
are  not.  "Superiority"  In  nuclear  missiles,  for 
example,  is  too  expensive  if  all  it  gives  us 
is  a  status  symbol.  And  "Inferiority"  is  no 
cause  for  alarm  or  even  embarrassment  if 
what  we  have  is  enough  to  deter  any  Soviet 
effort  at  a  pre-emptive  strike. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  what  the 
Soviets  themselves  are  doing  may  not  al- 
ways provide  a  useful  measure  of  the  ap- 
propriateness of  our  own  defense  expendi- 
tures. We  sometimes  seem  to  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  we  are  not  doing  enough 
unless  we  more  than  match  what  the  So- 
viets spend  In  every  area  of  armed  might. 
We  rarely  InqvUre  whether  the  Soviets  are 
spending  to  much.  Instead,  when  there  Is 
criticism  of  our  ABM  deployment,  we  ac- 
cept as  valid  the  answer  that,  after  all,  the 
Soviets  have  already  deployed  an  ABM  of 
their  own.  Maybe  we  should  ask  whether 
theirs  is  a  {>oor  Investment.  While  vaunting 
our  superior  sophistication  in  other  things, 
both  economic  and  social,  we  at  times  come 
perilously  close  to  adopting  Soviet  answers 
when  it  comes  to  the  allocation  of  our  de- 
fense dollars  on  strategic  weapons  systems. 
In  the  area  of  conventional  forces,  we 
waste  the  time  and  the  talents  of  our  mili- 
tary leaders  when  we  leave  them  to  prepare 
their  budget  requests  on  the  basis  of  as- 
sumptions devoid  of  poUtlcal  validity.  Oxa 
military  planners,  in  fact,  are  major  vic- 
tims of  our  defective  interrogatory  tech- 
nique. The  problem  is  not  that  their  advice  is 
too  often  ignored.  It  is  that  their  answers 
frequently  don't  matter  because  we've  asked 
them  the  wrong  questions.  It's  neither  fair 
nor  fruitful  to  ask  them  to  develop  a  mili- 
tary machine  that  will  help  achieve  a  set  of 
foreign -policy  objectives  which  haven't  been 
articulated — and  which,  when  developed,  can 
prove  imperviovis  to  military  solution. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  proper  weapons 
systems — in  the  proper  quantities  and  sup- 
porting the  proper  number  of  military  per- 
sonnel— we  need  a  much  clearer  idea  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  we  will  be  will- 
ing to  use  them.  The  Systems-Analysis  group 
within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
serves  an  essential  function  In  developing 
the  most  effective  means  of  performing  the 
various  military  missions.  These  civilian  ex- 
perts constantly  discuss  issues  of  relative 
cost  effectiveness  with  the  different  Armed 
Services.  But  neither  the  civilian  nor  the 
military  personnel  of  the  Pentagon  should  be 
asked  to  speculate  on  the  nature  and  num- 
ber of  instances  in  which  they'll  be  asked 
to  provide  military  force  in  furtherance  of 
national  objectives.  Our  current  force  jjos- 
tiu-e — designed  to  fight  two  wars  while  han- 
dling another  contingency  somewhere  else 
in  the  world — is  the  product  of  such  specu- 
lation. 

Tills  "two-and-a-half  war"  concept  did 
not  arise  from  an  informed  prediction  of  in- 
ternational developments.  It  derived,  dur- 
ing the  lajst  decade,  from  what  Pentagon 
planners  saw  as  the  need  to  buttress  con- 
ventional military  forces  neglected  during 
our  years  of  reliance  on  a  nuclear  strategy  of 
'massive  retaliation."  But  we  lacked  then, 
as  we  lack  now,  an  accepted  perception  of 
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our  national-security  Interests;  we  had  no 
measure  for  the  adequacy  otf  our  conven- 
tional military  capability.  As  a  consequence, 
our  forces  arc  not  shaped  to  fit  a  policy— 1 
and  the  risk  always  exists  that  the  poUcy 
itself  may  be  Influenced  by  the  military 
forces  on  hand.  We  need  not  conclude  that 
our  analyses  of  force  requirements  in  the 
early  '60's  were  wrong.  But  we  do  need  to  ask 
if,  in  today's  world,  our  national  scale  of 
priorities  Justifies  the  expense  of  preparing 
to  fight  the  Soviets  in  Europe,  while  we 
simultaneously  fend  off  Chinese  aggression 
in  Asia  and  deal  elsewhere  with  some  lesser 
adversary. 

It  may  be  that  I  unduly  discount  the  ri.sk 
that  Russia  and  China  may  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences to  the  point  where  they  could  even 
consider  concurrently  engaging  us  In  large- 
scale  conventional  warfare.  But  it  is  difllcult 
to  imagine  that  either  nation  would  deem 
the  nuclear  threshold  sufficiently  high  to 
block  an  early  resort  to  strategic  forces.  Be- 
fore we  commit  ourselves  to  further  funding 
against  such  an  eventuality  we  should  ask 
the  National  Security  Council  to  consider 
the  likelihood  of  this  kind  of  dispersed 
Armageddon,  and  to  shun  a  poUcy  that 
might   make   it   thinkable. 

A  bumper  sticker  of  the  recent  past  read : 
"Support  Mental  Health  or  I'll  Kill  You." 
Sanity  in  foreign  policy  compels  the  recogni- 
tion that  we  can't  use  military  means  to 
make  the  world  behave  the  way  we'd  like  it 
to  behave.  We  can't  xjse  it  to  compel  a  coun- 
try to  be  free  and  democratic.  And  we're 
aware,  at  least  tacitly,  that  however  we  may 
deplore  aggression  and  strife  anywhere  in 
the  world,  most  of  it  cannot  affect  our  na- 
tional security  and  most  of  it  does  not  call 
for  an  American  military  response.  But  I 
don't  think  we've  told  those  who  originate 
our  defense  planning  enough  to  permit  their 
reasoned  response  to  our  basic  questions 
about  how  national  security  can  best  be 
assured. 

When  we  ask  ihem  to  define  the  nec- 
essary dimensions  of  our  military  forces,  re- 
ferring them  to  our  existing  treaty  commit- 
ments is  not  enough.  No  treaty  negates  our 
right  to  determine  the  character  of  our  re- 
action on  the  basis  of  our  perception  of  the 
national  interest.  Our  one  absolute  com- 
mitment is  to  the  preservation  of  our  own 
independence.  And  we  might  fairly  ask 
whether  that  independence  does,  Jn  fact, 
turn  on  the  \'lability  of  every  International 
basket  case  with  anti-Communist  cre- 
dentials. 

To  accept  the  facts  of  modem  life,  we  need 
not  adopt  the  extreme  position  that  no  de- 
fense effort  Is  availing  and  that  no  measure 
of  security  can  be  obtained  through  expendi- 
tures for  weapons  systems.  What  is  required 
is  that  debate  about  the  level  of  defense  ex- 
penditures— and  about  the  kinds  or  quan- 
tities of  armaments  that  we  can  prudently 
purchase — focus  on  the  real  risks  and  on  the 
means  realistically  available  to  meet  them.  In 
national  defense,  as  in  our  personal  finances, 
we  can  afford  to  carry  Just  so  much  Insur- 
ance— particularly  against  the  rarer  tropical 
diseases.  Our  present  preoccupation  with 
physical  security  may  be  anachronistic  when 
only  iwo  nations  in  the  world  can  pose  a 
physical  threat  and  when  neither  could  carry 
it  out  except  at  the  cost  of  its  own  existence 
as  a  modern  society. 

In  posing  new  questions  about  our  nauonal 
security,  we  need  not  repudiate  the  expert 
witnesses  on  whom  we  have  relied  in  the 
past.  Granted,  the  results  achieved  have  not 
been  uniformly  satisfactory.  But  we  should 
resist  the  temptation  to  blame  our  Vietnam 
troubles,  for  example,  on  the  advice  of  our 
military  men.  In  my  view,  we've  consistently 
been  asking  them  the  wrong  questions  about 
Vietnam.  Such  Issues  as  measuring  the  pace 
and  permanence  of  pacification  involve  polit- 
ical Judgments  that  only  an  objective  Viet- 
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namese  politician  could  make,  if  one  could  be 
found.  Our  conimanders  are  probably  right  In 
thinking  that  a  virtual  U.S.  military  occupa- 
tion Is  the  best  way  to  control  an  insurgency, 
but  it  does  little  to  advance  our  announced 
political  goal  of  self-determination  for  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

It  has  been  suggested — by  Candidate  Gold- 
water  In  1964  and  by  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  In  years  since — that  victory  in 
Vietnam  requires  only  that  we  tell  our  mili- 
tary leaders  that  we  have  decided  to  win  and 
then  leave  the  war  to  them.  This  ignores,  I 
think,  our  lack  of  an  agreed  definition  of 
victory  and  our  unwillingness  to  go  all-out  to 
achieve  military  conquest.  Indeed,  no  satis- 
factory answer  can  be  given  to  the  question 
why  we  are  in  Vietnam,  because  we  never 
asked  the  question  in  time.  In  late  1967, 
Secretary  Rusk  explained  our  presence  as 
necessary  to  contain  a  projected  one  billion 
Chinese  armed  with  nuclear  weapons.  But  if 
the  original  purpose  of  American  participa- 
tion In  Vietnam  was  to  contain  China,  we 
never  asked  whether  adoption  of  an  attrition 
route  to  victory  was  consistent  with  that 
purpose.  Certainly  there  are  more  promising 
avenues  to  the  close-in  control  of  China  than 
by  killing  off  the  nationalistic  North  Viet- 
namese. 

Much  of  the  failure  to  examine  the  under- 
lying political  rationale  stems  from  a  fear  of 
poaching  on  mlUtary  preserves.  But,  in  the 
absence  of  all-out  war,  our  military  means 
surely  must  be  kept  consistent  with  our  po- 
litical objectives.  They  can't  be  and  they 
won't  be  unless  we  Insist  that  our  policy- 
makers articulate  these  objectives. 

Perhaps  the  first  step  toward  useful  an- 
swers in  the  realm  of  national  security  would 
be  to  abandon  the  partisan  prose.  "Missile 
gap"  allegations  from  the  1960  campaign, 
like  the  outlandish  charge  of  a  "security 
gap  '  m  1968,  have  only  made  It  more  difficult 
for  Incoming  administrations  to  pose  the 
relevant  questions.  What  should  worry  us  Is 
a  "question  gap"  that  leaves  us  without 
meaningful  answers,  both  on  national-secu- 
rity policy  and  on  how  it  should  be  trans- 
lated Into  military  capability.  In  making 
decisions  on  defense  planning  we're  con- 
stantly In  danger  of  putting  the  hardware 
before  the  horse  sense. 

There  are  growing  signs  of  a  healthy  will- 
ingness to  question  some  of  the  items  in  the 
defense  budget.  But  the  absence  of  an  over- 
all policy  from  which  these  Individual  items 
derive  makes  the  debate  revolve  largely 
around  tangential  issues. 

For  example,  in  examining  the  request  for 
additional  attack  carriers,  ir  is  sensible  to 
ask  whether  one  nuclear-powered  carrier  is 
preferable  to  the  two  that  could  be  built  with 
conventional  power  for  the  same  price.  It's 
important  to  note  the  age  of  some  carriers  in 
our  fleet  and  the  alternative  possibility  of 
land-based  aircraft.  But  the  real  questions 
remain  unanswered.  They  concern  the  rela- 
tionship between  our  tactical  air  power  and 
our  security  interests.  Fifteen  nuclear  attack 
carriers  will  indeed  permit  the  flexible  ap- 
plication of  that  power  anywhere  In  the 
v.'orld.  But  where  In  the  world,  and  against 
whom,  will  we  want  to  apply  it,  and  what 
should  we  pay  for  this  capacity? 

Without  an  updated  Justification  for  our 
carrier  fleet,  we  can  make  no  value  judg- 
ments on  the  need  for  new  fleet  defense  air- 
craft. The  mission  intended  for  the  F-lllB 
(the  Navy  version  of  the  TFX)  was  to  stand 
well  off  from  the  fleet  for  hours  with  a  highly 
sophisticated  missile  capable  of  shooting 
down  hordes  of  enemy  bombers  at  great 
range.  But  debate  about  the  F-lllB  focused 
on  its  weight,  its  expense,  and  whether  Boe- 
ing might  have  done  It  better.  The  Navy 
succeeded  In  substituting  the  F-14A,  which 
on  paper  provides  a  superior  dog-fighter  but 
continues    with    the   basic   mission   of   fleet 
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defense.  ITie  caa*  for  continuing  this  multi- 
bllllon-doUar  program  should  not  rest  on  the 
merits  of  the  airplane.  Th«  question  wa 
should  ask  Is:  what  are  the  chances  that  our 
fleet  win  be  sent  to  sea  when  there  Is  a  real 
risk  of  the  kind  of  mass  air  attack  that  only 
the  Soviets  could  mount?  Perhaps  we  should 
be  persuaded  that  this  is  plausible,  but  I 
think  those  responsible  for  our  foreign  policy 
should  be  asked  to  convince  us. 

The  Senate,  by  almost  a  two-to-one  mar- 
gin, recently  approved  going  ahead  with 
the  Advanced  Manned  Strategic  Aircraft 
(AMSA).  Supporters  of  a  new  nuclear 
bomber,  while  granting  its  redundancy,  re- 
fer to  the  risk  that  our  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  may  work  imperfectly.  But 
no  new  bomber  can  provide  the  ability  to 
destroy  the  Soviet  missile  forces  and  thus 
prevent  nuclear  retaliation.  Nor,  we  are  told, 
do  we  aim  at  any  such  "first-strike"  capa- 
bility. Our  strategic  forces  are  intended  to 
deter  and  thus,  in  an  age  of  sophisticated 
air  defense,  strategic  missiles  must  remain 
our  primary  deterrent.  How,  we  might  ask, 
is  that  deterrent  affected  by  a  decision  to 
proceed  with  a  new  manned  aircraft  on  the 
premise  that  it  is  needed  because  the  nu- 
clear missiles  may  not  work?  Moreover,  our 
continued  expenditures  for  anti-bomber  de- 
fense are  rationalized  as  serving  to  discour- 
age the  Soviet  Union  from  developing  a  new 
supersonic  bomber.  Do  we  expect  our  bomb- 
er to  be  that  much  better,  the  Soviet  air 
defense  that  much  poorer,  or  the  Soviets 
that  much  smarter  in  deciding  that  manned 
bombers  are  obsolete? 

Sound  defense  decisions  outside  the  pro- 
curement area  are  equally  Impossible  until 
we  acquire  a  better  sense  of  policy  direction. 
In  the  military  assistance  field,  continua- 
tion of  our  military  advisors  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica obviously  preserves  a  degree  of  United 
States  influence.  But  shouldn't  we  ask,  on 
a  country-by-country  basis,  whom  we  are 
influencing,  toward  what  ends,  and  how  this 
.serves  our  national  interest? 

As  a  military  matter,  reversion  of  Oki- 
nawa to  Japanese  administrative  control  pri- 
marily Involves  the  question  of  our  un- 
restricted freedom  to  use  it  as  a  military 
base.  But  politically  we  should  ask  whether 
there  may  ever  be  circumstances  in  which 
we  will  want  to  use  Okinawa  for  military 
operations  which  the  Japanese  are  unwill- 
ing to  support.  In  situations  where  the  Jap- 
anese conclude  that  such  use  Is  not  in  their 
security  Interests,  can  It  be  essential  to 
ours? 

British  withdrawal  from  East  of  Suez  will 
leave  a  "great-power"  vacuum  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Do  we  need  bases  and  boats  to  fill  it 
or  can  we  count  on  nature's  abhorrence,  and 
the  people  of  the  area,  to  do  that  Job?  The 
considerations  that  led  to  British  colonialism 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  when  empire  was 
profitable,  can't  Justify  an  American  military 
presence  in  this  century  if  It  means  little 
more  than  a  bigger  defense  bill.  The  White 
House  and  State  Department  assert  that  we 
will  not  replace  the  British.  But  unless  we 
tell  our  military  planners  to  forget  it,  we  may 
find  ourselves  continuing  to  pay  for  that 
possibility. 

The  asserted  unavailablity  of  a  "peace  and 
growth  dividend"  will  be  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  if  we  use  the  peace  to  catch  up  on 
every  item  of  our  defense  arsenal  stinted  by 
Vietnam  priority  needs.  Before  we  can  fit 
our  defense  program  to  our  national  Interest, 
we  must  decide  when  and  where  we  may  seek 
to  advance  those  interests  by  the  application 
of  military  force.  If  our  national  security  in 
fact  demands  a  kind  of  Western  Hemisphere 
"Brezhnev  doctrine."  we  need  the  means  to 
enforce  a  non-Communist  orthodoxy.  If  we 
plan  to  support  regimes  in  Southeast  Asia 
against  overthrow  by  their  internal  political 
rivals,  we  have  to  face  up  to  the  budgetary 
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consequences.  And  If  we  must  conclude  that 
our  security  requires  us  to  resist  and  repel 
external  aggression  wherever  it  appears  In  the 
world,  then  our  present  defense  budget  is 
Indeed  too  little  and  too  late. 

But  I  doubt  that  these  are  the  premises 
on  which  our  foreign  policy  will  proceed  in 
practice.  And  I  think  that  the  theory  under- 
lying our  defense  budget  should  be  consistent 
with  what  we  plan  In  practice  to  do.  This  vio- 
lates, I  recognize,  the  principle  of  timbiguity 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  There  are 
admitted  disadvantages  in  tipping  off  a  hos- 
tile power  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  may  go  to  war.  A  degree  of  un- 
certainty is  undeniably  a  valuable  factor 
In  deterring  aggression.  But  the  gray  area 
should  not  be  so  large  as  to  delude  those 
who,  if  under  attack,  would  have  our  best 
wishes  but  might  expect  our  armed  support. 
A  coherent  defense  program  can  never  bo 
constructed  if  we  continue  to  leave  the  ar- 
chitects confused  about  the  purposes  we  want 
it  to  serve. 


ONE-BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Tuesday.  October  28.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  the  tremendous  amount  of  in- 
terest In  and  quite  some  misunderstand- 
ing about,  the  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany legislation  (H.R.  6778)  reported  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Ccwnmlttee,  I 
have  prepared  an  in-depth  statement  in 
explanation  of  what  the  bill  does,  and 
does  not,  do  and  provide  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues.  The  text  of 
my  statement  follows: 

Bank  holding  company  legislation  was 
first  enacted  In  1956  to  regulate  and 
limit  the  "noncongeneric" — not  of  a  re- 
lated nature — activities  of  holding  com- 
panies which  had  two  or  more  banks  as 
subsidiary  or  afiBliated  companies.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  a  "holding 
company"  is  so  named  because  its  only 
reason  for  existence  is  to  piovide  an  or- 
ganizational structure  or  nucleus  for  the 
financial  and/or  commercial  corporate 
activities  it  "holds."  I  have  emphasized 
"corporate"  because  as  written  in  1956 
and  as  the  law  reads  today,  natural  per- 
sons or  combinations  of  natural  per- 
sons— partnerships,  et  cetera — are  not 
covered  by  the  act;  apparently  because 
the  drafters  of  the  law  recognized  the 
impropriety  under  our  free  enterprise 
system  of  restricting  or  limiting  the  busi- 
ness activities  in  which  an  individual 
may  engage  absent  violation  of  antitrust, 
anticompetitive,  or  restraint  of  trade 
laws. 

When  the  1956  bank  holding  company 
legislation  was  passed,  holding  companies 
having  only  one  bank  as  a  subsidiary  or 
affiliate  were  excepted  from  the  purview 
of  the  law  because  these  'one-bank  hold- 
ing companies"  were  generally  speaking, 
small,  local,  agrarian  oriented  operations, 
the  noncongeneric  activities  of  which 
were  recognized  to  be  in  the  community 
or  public  interest.  In  other  words,  these 
small  one-bank  holding  companies  posed 
no  threat  of  an  excessive  concentration 
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of  power  through  the  combination 
"under  one  roof"  of  finance  and  com- 
merce. 

It  was  not  imdl  recent  years  that  large 
banks  and  larg')  commercial  enterprises 
recognized — or  In  any  case,  decided  to 
make  use  of — tie  structural  benefit*  of 
resorting  to  thel  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany exception  I  In  the  1956  act;  and, 
since  no  size  liniitation  had  been  incor- 
porated in  the  liw,  they  were  free  to  use 
this  so-called  Iqophole. 

Once  big  banlgs  decided  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  "cnje-bank"  exception  to  the 
Holding  Compajiy  Act,  it  became  ob- 
vious that  wha^ver  thieat  multibank 
holding  companies  offered,  huge  asset 
one-bank  holding  companies  could  be  as 
ominous.  As  a  result,  legislation  was  first 
introduced  on  February  17  of  this  year  by 
Chairman  Patman  which  would  subject 
one-bank  holding  companies  to  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  restrictions  formerly 
only  applicable  to  multibank  holding 
companies. 

Both  the  Patman  bill  and  the  bill  in- 
troduced on  behlilf  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istratioh_"went  lieyond  a  closing  of  the 
"loophole"  exen4}tlon  of  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  ^-om  the  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1954  Both  bills  amended  the 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  to  bring 
one-bank  holding  companies  under  its 
purview,  but  ini  addition  one  or  both 
bills:  changed  tjie  regulatory  agency — 
under  the  1956  act,  the  regulatory  agency 
was  the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  elimi- 
nated the  partnership  exemption;  estab- 
lished a  'laundry  list"  of  either  permit- 
ted or  prohibited  activities  in  which  the 
holding  company  or  any  of  its  affiliates 
could  engage;  changed  the  general  defi- 
nition or  description  of  the  activities 
which  would  be  permissible  as  properly 
congeneric  or  bink- related;  established 
new  g\iidellnes  v^ith  respect  to  unlawful 
interlocking  directorates  of  corporations; 
and  contained  aiscellaneous  other  pro- 
visions quite  imrelated  to  holding  com- 
pany legislation. 

After  weeks  o|  hearings  during  which 
all  aspects  of  the  Issue  were  explored,  In- 
cluding presentations  made  by  the  in- 
surance, travel  ^ency,  and  data  proc- 
essing industriesi  and  representatives  of 
the  profession  of  accountants,  the  com- 
mittee reported  out  the  bill,  still  nimi- 
bered  H.R.  6778,,  which  will  soon  be  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  for  its 
consideration. 

The  primai-y  purpose  of  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  cotnmittee  is  to  bring  one- 
bank  holding  companies  under  the  juris- 
diction and  purvjew  of  the  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956ithei-eby  subjecting  one- 
bank  holding  companies  to  the  same 
rules,  regulations,  and  restrictions  as  are 
applicable  to  multibank  holding  com- 
panies. In  addition,  the  bill  continues  the 
Federal  Reserve  ^ard  as  the  regulatory 
agency,  but  chanees  the  definition  or  de- 
scription of  per^tted  nonbanking  ac- 
tivities of  afiOliaites  of  a  bank  holding 
company  to  thos«  which  are  "functional- 
ly related  to  banking."  This  latter  lan- 
guage was  suggested  by  Chairman 
Martin  -of  the  tWeral  Reserve  Board 
during  his  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee. 
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The  committee  did  not  deem  it  ad- 
visable to  specify  permitted  and  pro- 
hibited activities  of  afOliates  of  a  hold- 
ing company  which  owns  a  bank  or 
banks  except  with  respect  to  two  activi- 
ties. The  bill  specifically  prohibits  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  from  approving 
the  acquisition  or  retention  by  a  bank 
holding  company  of  shares  of  stock  in 
any  affiliate  company  which : 

First,  performs  the  function  of  an  in- 
surance agent,  except  where  the  insur- 
ance provided  is  limited  to  insuring  the 
life  of  a  debtor  pursuant  to  or  in  con- 
nection with  a  specific  credit  transac- 
tion, or  providing  indemnity  payments 
becoming  due  on  a  specific  loan  or  other 
credit  transaction  while  the  debtor  is 
disabled— under  this  provision  of  the  bill, 
the  bank  holding  compsmy  itself  is  re- 
stricted the  same  as  an  affiliate  would 
be;  or 

Second,  engages  in  the  imderwriting, 
public  sale,  or  distribution  of  mutual 
funds. 

Finally,  the  bill  as  reported  establishes 
February  17,  1969  as  the  retroactive  date 
from  which  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
atory legislation  will  be  effective.  The 
effect  of  this  "grandfather  clause"  is  to 
authorize  the  continuance  of  activities 
by  bank  holding  companies  if  they  were 
engaged  in  such  activities  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1969,  even  though  such  activi- 
ties may  not  meet  the  tests  and  require- 
ments of  the  new  legislation.  However, 
any  affiliate  a  bank  holding  company 
acquired,  or  proposes  to  acquire,  subse- 
quent to  February  17,  1969,  must  meet 
the  test  of  permissible  activity  as  such 
activity  is  described  and  defined  in  the 
bill. 

In  many  quarters,  there  is  a  gross  mis- 
conception of  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 
Many  persons  who  are  travel  agents, 
data  processors,  accountants,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  insurance  industry  have  been 
misled  or  have  misconstrued  the  real 
purpose  and  impact  of  this  legislation. 
This  legislation  does  not  pertain  to  the 
regulation  or  restriction  of  activities 
which  may  be  carried  on  by  a  bank.  In 
fact,  this  legislation  has  no  real  rele- 
vance to  banks  that  are  not  affiliated 
with,  or  owned  by,  holding  companies. 
The  regulatory  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion only  govern  and  i-estrlct  the  kinds 
of  corporations  or  other  business  entities 
with  which  banks  may  be  associated  in 
a  holding  company.  The  regiilation  of  the 
activities  in  which  a  bank  may  engage.  Is 
provided  for  in  other  laws  which  estab- 
lish the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration as  the  regulatory  agency  for 
State-chartered  insured  banks;  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  as  the  regu- 
latory agency  for  national  banks;  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  the  regula- 
tory agency  for  banks  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

These  latter  agencies  determine  what 
activities  are  permissible  for  banks 
under  their  jurisdiction,  and  they  will 
continue  to  do  so,  regardless  of  the  pas- 
sage or  defeat  of  H.R.  6778. 1  cannot  em- 
phasize too  much  the  fact  that  the  legis- 
lation in  question  is  more  holding  com- 
pany legislation  than  bank  legislation. 

The  foregoing  describes  what  the  bill 
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does,  and  does  not,  do  and  provide,  but 
what  are  the  critics  saying  about  the 
biU? 

Criticism  of  the  bill  by  and  large  is 
voiced  by  those  industries  or  activities 
which  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  feel 
banks  have  unfairly  and  improperly  en- 
croached upon  their  area  of  interest. 
Primarily  these  include  the  insurance  in- 
dustry, travel  agents,  the  data  processing 
industry  and  professional  accountants. 
Needless  to  say,  the  Committee  could 
have  approved  language  in  the  bill  which 
would  have  prohibited  affiliates  of  a 
holding  company  which  owns  a  bank 
from  engaging  in  any  insurance  activity, 
travel  agency  function,  data  processing 
service,  or  activity  which  might  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  practice  of  the  profes- 
sion of  accountancy.  It  is  equally  obvious 
that  the  Committee  in  its  judgment  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  and /or  advisable 
to  specifically  prohibit  activities  of  an 
affiliated  company  other  than  the  Insur- 
ance and  mutual  funds  prohibitions  re- 
cited above.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  recognized  the 
need  for  flexibility  in  the  regulatory 
agency  regarding  these  other  activities 
and  that  varying  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances might  dictate  a  total  pro- 
hibition in  one  case  whereas  the  public 
interest  would  be  served  by  approving 
of  the  affiliation  of  a  company  engaged 
in  one  of  these  activities  in  other  cases. 
This  fiexibility  is  incorporated  in  the 
language  of  section  4(c)  (8)  which  reads 
in  part: 

".  .  .  (8)  shares  [may  be]  retained  or  ac- 
quired with  the  approval  of  the  Board  In  any 
compauiy  performing  any  activity  that  the 
Board  has  determined,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  is  functionally  related 
to  banking  in  such  a  way  that  its  perform- 
ance by  an  affiliate  of  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany can  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce 
benefits  to  the  public  that  outweigh  possi- 
ble adverse  effects." 

Although  representatives  of  the  indus- 
tries or  professions,  whose  activities  were 
not  specifically  denied  afflJlatlon  with  a 
holding  company  owning  a  bank,  have 
been  critical  of  the  legislation  because 
they  felt  a  much  tighter,  more  restrictive 
bill  should  have  been  reported  by  the 
Committee,  the  most  vociferous  of  all 
have  been  the  members  and  representa- 
tives of  the  insurance  industry.  A  dis- 
cussion of  their  objections  is  pertinent 
and  relevant  to  the  criticism  voiced  by 
others  to  the  bill.  Therefore,  these  objec- 
tions should  be  more  thoroughly 
examined. 

The  two  main  objections  voiced  bv 
the  insmance  industry  are:  First,  oppo- 
sition to  banks  being  in  any  way  involved 
in  the  insurance  or  insurance-writing 
business;  and,  second,  opposition  to  the 
"grandfather  clause"  of  February  17, 
1969— the  date  of  January  1,  1965  hav- 
ing been  suggested  by  the  insurance  in- 
dustry, its  contention  being  that  it  was 
after  this  latter  date  that  the  big  banks 
started  using  the  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany "loophole"  to  engage  in  general  in- 
surance agency  operations. 

In  discussing  these  objections,  it 
should  be  said  at  the  outset  that  prob- 
ably no  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  is  totally  satisfied  with 
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the  bill  as  reported.  It  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  satisfy  everyone  in  view 
of  the  totally  different  public  welfare 
considerations  which  are  involved  in  at- 
tempting to  apply  the  provisions  of  a 
piece  of  legislation  to  the  circumstances 
of  small  communities  where  financial 
conglomeration  is  almost  essential  to  the 
public  good  as  contrasted  with  the  ap- 
plication of  such  legislation  to  our  more 
populous  urban  centers  where  financial 
conglomeration  can  become  an  abuse  and 
detrimental  to  the  public  welfare.  A 
strong  argument  can  be,  and  was,  made 
that  with  respect  to  the  smaller  one- 
bank  holding  company  operations,  leg- 
islation is  neither  necessary  nor  desir- 
able. Yet,  the  idea  of  setting  size  limita- 
tions and  having  different  rules  apply  to 
the  small  and  the  large  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  was  almost  unanimously 
rejected. 

In  examining  the  first  objection  of  the 
insurance  industry,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  some  involvement  by  banks  in 
what  the  insurance  industry  claims  as  its 
sole  province  has  been  lawful  ever  since 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
was  passed,  and,  as  discussed  earlier, 
what  banks  may  do  in  this  area  is  tech- 
nically not  a  matter  to  be  resolved  by 
this  legislation  since  H.R.  6778  is  not  in- 
tended to  dispose  of  the  question  of  what 
is  a  proper  banking  activity  but  rather 
it  directs  itself  to  the  question  of  what 
kinds  of  activities  companies  may  en- 
gage in  which  are  affiliated  with  a  hold- 
ing company  which  has  as  one  of  its  affil- 
iates or  subsidiaries  a  bank.  It  should 
be  further  pointed  out  that  any  insur- 
ance activity  not  prohibited  by  the  spe- 
cific language  of  the  bill,  may  not  be 
carried  on  by  a  company  affiliated  with 
a  bank  holding  company  unless  it  satis- 
fies the  test  of  section  4(c)  (8)  set  forth 
above.  The  insurance  industry  or  any- 
one else  feeling  aggrieved  by  a  proposed 
affiliation  will  have  an  opportunity  un- 
der this  section  of  the  law  to  point  out 
why  such  affiliation  should  not  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Board. 

The  second  objection  voiced  by  the  in- 
surance Industry  and  others  is  a  usual 
complaint.  Any  time  legislation  is  en- 
acted which  makes  unlawful  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  previously  lawful  practice 
or  activity,  objections  are  heard  from 
both  sides  of  the  issue.  Those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  lawful  practice  or  activity 
feel  that  they  should  not  be  required  to 
divest  themselves  of  such  activity  and 
that  any  "cutoff"  date  should  be  coinci- 
dent with,  or  subsequent  to,  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation.  Others,  who  ob- 
ject to  the  carrying  on  of  such  lawful 
activity,  always  advocate  that  the  legis- 
lation be  totally  retroactive  and  that  the 
continuation  of  any  activity  or  associa- 
tion which  is  made  unlawful  by  the  legis- 
lation be  prohibited  and  divestiture  re- 
quired. Since  equity  and  fairness  usually 
dictate  a  middle  road,  a  "grandfather 
clause"  results. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  obvious  that 
the  date  to  which  any  grandfather  clause 
relates  will  be  considered  arbitrary  and 
capricious  by  many  if  not  most,  and  ir- 
respective of  whether  or  not  they  favor  or 
oppose  such  a  clause.  The  reason  the 
February  17,  1969,  date  was  selected  by  a 
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majority  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  for  the  cutoff  date  is  be- 
cause that  is  the  date  Chairman  Patman 
introduced  his  bill  to  regulate  one-bank 
holding  companies.  This  bill  was  the  first 
legislation  offered  and  with  its  introduc- 
tion affected  parties  were  given  notice 
that  legislation  would  be  formally  con- 
sidered. Although  the  insurance  indus- 
try has  reached  some  consensus  on  the 
January  1,  1965,  date,  it  is  obvious  that 
date  is  as  arbitrary  and  capricious  as  is 
the  February  17, 1969,  date.  Holding  com- 
panies required  to  divest  themselves  of 
an  activity  perfectly  lawful  when  entered 
into  between  the  January  1,  1965,  date 
and  the  date  any  legislation  is  enacted, 
could  claim  such  requirement  to  be  as 
much  or  more  unjust  as  the  injustice 
claimed  to  result  by  those  who  object 
to  the  later  February  17,  1969,  date. 

Before  concluding,  it  would  be  advis- 
able for  me  to  comment  briefly  upon  the 
somewhat  different  and  more  particular 
concerns  of  the  industries,  other  than 
the  insurance  industry,  which  feel  they 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

Travel  agents  and  travel  agencies 
would  like  to  have  language  incorporated 
in  this  bin  which  would  prohibit  holding 
companies  having  a  bank  or  banks  from 
owning  as  an  affiliate  a  company  operat- 
ing a  travel  agency  business.  Although 
most  of  the  correspondence  received  from 
this  industry  requests  a  prohibition 
against  banks  engaging  in  the  travel 
agency  business,  as  previously  indicated, 
this  correspondence  and  these  requests 
can  only  have  relevance  to  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  extent  such  activity  is  carried 
on  by  a  company  affiliated  with  a  bank 
in  the  same  holding  company.  Disregard- 
ing this  misconception,  there  u-as  sub- 
stantial testimony  received  by  the  C:tom- 
mittee  which  supported  the  contention 
that  the  travel  agency  business  origi- 
nated with  banks;  that  banks  were  the 
first  to  assist  their  traveler's  check  pa- 
trons and  customers  \^ith  reservations 
assistance  and  similar  services  now  per- 
formed by  travel  agents;  and,  that  there 
are  many  localities  where  it  is  not  econo- 
mically feasible  for  a  travel  agency  to 
exist  and  that  in  those  situations  banks 
perform  a  real  service  to  the  community 
by  providing  travel  agency  services.  It, 
therefore,  was  the  committee's  deter- 
mination that  the  permitting  or  pro- 
hibiting of  a  travel  agency  affiliation  with 
a  bank  holding  company  should  be  de- 
cided on  an  individual  basis  under  the 
general  test  that  the  benefits  of  such  an 
affiliation  to  the  public  must  outweigh 
the  possible  adverse  effects  for  such  an 
affiliation  to  be  approved. 

The  data  processing  industry  admits 
that  banks  should  be  permitted  to  per- 
form certain  data  processing  services  for 
their  customers,  but  that  such  services 
should  be  strictly  limited  to  the  banking 
services  rendered  to  or  for  the  bank's 
customer.  In  other  words,  the  data  proc- 
essing industry  does  not  feel  that  banks 
should  be  permitted  to  use  their  data 
processing  equipment  for  the  perform- 
ance of  data  processing  services  which 
are  totally  unrelated  to  the  banking 
services  they  offer,  nor  should  banks  be 
.  able  to  provide  data  processing  services 
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for  a  nonpatron  of  the  bank.  Here 
again,  it  was  the  committee's  determina- 
tion that  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw 
the  fine  line  by  general  rule  which  the 
data  processing  industry  sought  and 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  let  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  of  e(w:h  indi- 
vidual case  determine  the  question  of 
the  propriety  of  an  affiliation;  the  pub- 
lic benefit  versus  adverse  effects  rule  be- 
ing the  test  of  such  propriety. 

Professional  accountants  have  ob- 
jected to  the  legislation  contending  that 
it  is  inadequate  since  it  does  not  spe- 
cifically prohibit  banks  from  engaging 
in  any  form  of  ijrofessional  accounting 
services.  Again,  it  would  be  somewhat 
difficult  to  particularize  in  legislation 
that  which  is  considered  to  be  a  profes- 
sional accounting  service  as  distin- 
guished from  the  acceptable  bookkeeping 
activities  performed  by  banks  for  their 
customers.  And,  probably  the  criticism 
is  much  more  directed  to  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  banks  than  it  is  to  bank 
affiliations.  The  wTiting  of  such  a  prohi- 
bition by  the  committee  would  have  had 
to  be  done  in  general  language,  that  is. 
a  prohibition  against  banks  performing 
the  services  of  professional  accountants, 
but  such  language  for  reasons  previously 
stated,  is  not  appropriate  in  this  legisla- 
tion and  is  more  a  matter  of  day-to-day 
enforcement  than  a  legislating  of  policy. 

The  abuses  these  industries  cite  by  and 
large  fall  into  a  few  basic  categories: 
First,  tie-in  sales,  that  is.  requiring  a 
customer  of  the  bank  to  use  the  services 
of  an  affiliate  company;  second,  pref- 
erential loan  or  credit  treatment  of  af- 
filiates; third,  anticompetitive  affiliation 
with  associated  companies;  and  fourth, 
restraint  of  trade.  In  the  hearings  of  the 
committee,  it  was  quite  well  established 
that  recent  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
CTotu-t  interpreting  existing  antitrust  and 
related  laws  would  seem  to  make  un- 
necessary further  specific  legislation  in 
these  areas.  There  is  every  indication 
that  the  enforcement  agencies  and  the 
coiuts  are  going  to  scrutinize  much  more 
carefully  and  enforce  more  strictly  ac- 
tivities and  laws  relative  to  companies 
which  are  associated  imder  one  umbrella 
so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  convenient 
family  structure  does  not  result  In  im- 
proper self  dealing,  preferential  treat- 
ment, restraint  of  trade,  or  anticompeti- 
tive dealings  or  transactions. 

Although  there  are  several  aspects  of 
the  bill  which  do  not  meet  with  mj*  total 
satisfaction,  probably  more  could  have 
been  done  with  the  section  dealing  with 
authorized  or  unauthorized  "bank-re- 
lated" activities  of  affiliates.  Rather  than 
merely  expressing  in  the  legislation  our 
disapproval  of  companies  conducting  in- 
surance activities  other  than  credit  life 
and  credit  health  and  accident,  and 
transations  in  mutual  funds,  I  believe  it 
might  have  been  appropriate  to  legisla- 
tively state  certain  other  policy  presump- 
tions. For  example,  it  might  have  been 
appropriate  for  us  to  state  that  it  shall 
be  presumed  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  shall  not  approve  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  companies  by  a  one-bank  holding 
company  which  companies'  activities  are 
those  of  public  accountants,  data  proces- 
sors,   or   travel    agents — or   any    other 
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activity  determined  by  the  Congress  to  be 
an  inappropriate  activity  for  a  bank 
holding  company.  In  this  way,  the  ex- 
trsiordinary  circumstances  which  would 
justify  a  bank-holding  company  engag- 
ing, through  an  afQliate,  in  an  otherwise 
inappropriate  aotivity,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  overtime  such  presumption 
and  justify  the  approval  of  such  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  In 
turn,  absent  sucH  extraordinary  circum- 
stances the  presumption  would  be  sufB- 
cient  to  deny  to  |he  Board  the  authority 
to  approve  such  acquisitions. 

The  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
covering  multibank  holding  companies 
apparently  has  worked  satisfactorily 
through  the  yeat^  since  its  enactment. 
With  the  passaf,'a  of  H.R.  6778.  one-bank 
holding  companies  will  be  subjected  to 
the  same  registration  and  regulation  as 
multibank  holding  companies  under  the 
1956  Act.  Ther^ore.  despite  the  many 
differences  of  opinion  regarding  this  leg- 
islation, it  should  be  passed  to  accom- 
plish its  primary  purpose,  that  being  the 
bringing  of  one-l>ank  holding  companies 
under  thfe"  provisfcns  of  the  1956  Holding 
Company"  Act. 


AFL-CIO   BAC^S  O'HARA   SAFETY 
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or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  |DP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM|D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  colleague  irom  Michigan  iMr. 
O'HARA)  Is  the  pHnclpal  sponsor  of  H.R. 
3809,  an  occupational  safety  and  health 
bill  which  is  nov  the  focus  of  hearings 
by  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  The 
administration  has  also  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  same  area,  which  falls  far  short 
of  the  O'Hara  bill  in  most  of  the  mean- 
ingful issues. 

Recently,  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 
head  of  the  legislative  department, 
APL-CIO,  testil^d  before  the  commit- 
tee, urging  the  idoption  of  the  O'Hara 
bill  iM^proach,  and  specifically  pointing 
out  many  of  the  paws  of  the  administra- 
tion proposal.      I 

The  Detroit  Bi^lding  Tradesman,  pub- 
lished by  the  Detroit  Building  Trades 
Council,  reported  Mr.  Biemiller's  testi- 
mony on  the  0'I|ara  bill  in  a  story  which 
I  include  at  thi^  point  in  the  Record: 
Labok    Dkmands   teno   TO    Job    Slaughter — 

AFL-CIO    Back^    O'Haba    Safkty    Bnx — 

BlEMILLEB     TELI|5     HOUSE     UNIT     OF     ENOR- 
MOUS Toil. 

Washington.— laoor  has  called  on  Con- 
gress to  act  qulcl:ly  "to  stop  the  killing  in 
the  workplace,  tie  crippling  Injuries  and 
the  disease-induced  illnesses  that  plague 
\k    ikers  in  the  Unjted  States. 

slatlve  Director  Andrew  J. 
Bi-rnoiller  and  Pri  sident  I.  W.  Abel,  of  the 
federation's  Indi^trial  Union  Department 
of  a  strong  occui>atlonal 
bill,  based  on  legislation 
introduced  by  R^p.  James  G.  O'Hara  (D, 
iviich.). 

I  iHouse  Labor  subcommittee 
14,000  workers  have  died 
the  AFL-CIO  testified  for 
last  venr 


Biemiller  told  a 
that  more  than 
on  the  Job  since 
similar  legislation 
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"Another  2.2  million  have  been  injured." 
be  said.  "Billions  of  dollars  in  wages  and 
production  have  been  lost;  worst  of  all  there 
has  been  Innumerable  hours  of  human  suf- 
fering caused  by  the  pain  of  slow  death  from 
the  effecte  of  asbestos,  beryllium,  carbon 
monoxide,  coal  dust,  cotton  dust,  cancer- 
causing  chemicals,  pesticides,  radiation  and 
other  occupational  ha^urd8." 

And,  he  warned,  the  rate  of  occupational 
injuries  is  on  the  rise  because  "private  in- 
dustry has  not  taken  the  necessary  steps  to 
make  the  workplace  safe  and  healthy." 

Biemiller  said  the  substitute  bill  the  ad- 
ministration is  supporting,  however  well- 
intentioned,  is  weaker  and  would  be  less 
effective  than  the  O'Hara  bill. 

Abel  said  the  substitute  "would  set  up 
paper  standards  that  employers  and  workers 
would  rely  upon  at  their  peril." 

Stressing  the  need  for  Federal  action,  Abel 
told  the  subcommittee  that  national  safe- 
ty and  health  codes  are  essential. 

"The  life  and  health  of  workers  are  equally 
precious  in  every  state."  he  said.  "Safety  and 
health  rules  should  be  applied  with  equal 
force  without  regard  to  state  boundary  lines." 

Biemiller  presented  to  the  subcommittee 
the  resolution  unanimously  passed  at  the 
APL~CIO's  convention  this  month  supporting 
the  O'Hara  bill  as  'the  first  decisive  step  " 
towards  the  objective  of  "a  safe  and  healthy 
place  of  employment  for  every  American 
working  man  and  woman." 

He  praised  President  Nixon's  message  to 
Congress,  stressing  the  need  for  Federal  legis- 
lation, and  said  that  the  issue  "Is  not  longer 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  any  Federal 
occupational  safety  and  health  legislation, 
but  what  kind  of  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted." 

Explaining  why  the  AFL-CIO  supports  the 
O'Hara  bill  in  preference  to  the  swlminlstra- 
tion  bill  sponsored  by  Rep.  William  H.  Ayres 
(R.,  O.) .  Biemiller  cited  these  key  differences: 

The  O'Hara  bUl  directs  the  secretary  of 
labor  to  Issue  on-the-job  safety  and  health 
standards,  and  to  enforce  the  law  with  power 
to  shut  down  an  unsafe  operation  In  an  emer- 
gency. Health  standards  would  be  based  on 
recommendations  developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

"The  administration  bill  would  establish  a 
new  five-member  national  occupational 
safety  and  health  board,  appointed  by  the 
President.  Instead  of  providing  a  single 
focus  for  attacking  the  safety  and  health 
problems  of  the  American  workplace."  Bie- 
miller said,  "it  would  constitute  another 
layer  of  bureaucracy." 

The  bin,  he  added,  "mixes  up  responsibili- 
ties like  a  mess  of  spaghetti"  between  the 
proposed  board,  the  Labor  Department  and 
HEW. 

Furthermore,  Biemiller  noted,  the  ad- 
ministration bill  In  practical  effect  would 
rely  on  private  standard-setting  organization 
such  as  the  National  Standards  Institute  and 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  to 
develop  the  Federal  codes. 

Such  groups  have  made  "important  con- 
tributions," Biemiller  said,  and  the  AFL-CIO 
has  co-operated  with  them.  But  they  tend  to 
be  dominated  by  management  and  various 
standard-setting  committees  "move  with 
glacial  slowness"  in  trying  to  reach  a  con- 
sensus. 
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NOISE  POLLUTION 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28.  1969 

Mr.     CHARLES     H.     WILSON.     Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  week's  edition  of  Life 


magazine,  William  Zinsser  comments  on 
a  growing  problem  found  within  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  Life 
"Comment,"  authorities  say  that  excess 
noise  is  a  growing  cause  of,  among  other 
things,  rapid  heartbeat,  mental  Illness, 
family  strife,  suicide,  and  murder.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  also  responsible  for  Inferior 
educational  opportunities  for  students 
attending  schools  located  near  sources  of 
excess  noise. 

My  congressional  district  encompasses 
part  of  Los  Angeles  International  Air- 
port and  consequently  I  have  been  quite 
concerned  with  the  problems  caused  by 
jet  created  decibels.  Consequently,  I  have 
joined  with  several  other  Members  of 
Congress  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  focus 
attention  on  the  problem.  Recently  the 
city  of  Inglewood,  Calif.,  an  area  within 
my  district,  and  the  community  of 
Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  jointly 
sponsored  a  conference  on  jet  noise  here 
in  Washington.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
address  delegates  sent  to  the  meeting 
representing  concerned  cities  through- 
out the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  the 
conference  a  national  organization  is  be- 
ing formed  to  coordinate  mimicipal, 
State,  and  Federal  efforts  to  combat  noise 
pollution. 

I  have  personally  Introduced  bills  to 
soundproof  classrooms  affected  by  jet 
noise — H.R.  3850 — to  provide  compensa- 
tion to  individuals  whose  property  has 
suffered  damage  due  to  sonic  booms — 
H.R.  8206 — and  to  amend  President 
Nixon's  airport  and  airways  development 
proposal  to  establish  a  noise  abatement 
tnist  fund — H.R.  12824.  I  am  presently 
conducting  research  to  determine,  city 
by  city,  the  effects  that  noise  is  having 
upon  the  educational  process  of  schools 
and  school  districts  in  close  proximity  to 
.sources  of  excess  airplane  noise.  I  intend 
to  eventually  expwind  my  research  activi- 
ties to  include  other  sources  of  disturb- 
ances such  as  freeways,  construction 
sites,  railroad  lines  and  other  potential 
causes. 

In  our  technologically  advanced  so- 
ciety it  would  seem  to  be  a  minor  chore 
to  reduce  the  present  noise  producers  to 
acceptable  levels.  Must  it  take  years  of 
research  to  come  up  with  startling  dis- 
coveries that  we  are  definitely  subject  to 
hearing  loss  and  psychological  disturb- 
ances due  to  the  increasing  din  of  our 
environment?  Can  we  not  act  preventa- 
tively  instead  of  after  the  fact?  While  I 
and  many  scientists  and  concerned  citi- 
zens are  aware  of  the  dangers  caused  by 
noise  pollution,  must  we  be  like  voices 
shouting  in  the  wilderness,  not  being 
heard  by  our  colleagues  and  neighbors 
and  possibly  being  drowned  out  by  a 
combination  of  the  noise  about  us  and 
the  apathy  within  the  hearts  of  our  fel- 
low citizens?  I  hope  not.  but  in  any  event, 
I  .shall  continue  in  my  efforts  to  bring 
relief  to  those  presently  suffering  and 
protection  to  those  who  will  be  vulner- 
able in  the  future. 

The  article  follows : 
Are  We  Hooked  on  Noise? — The  Escai-ation 
OF  "Environmental  Din" 

(By   William   Zinsser) 
A  group  of  scientists  met  in  Chicago  earlier 
this  year  to  hold  a  symjxjsium  on  noise  pol- 
lution and.  presumably  keeping  their  voices 
low.    agreed    that    'environmental    din"    is 
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doubling  with  ev«ry  decade  and  will  have  xm 
all  on  the  ropes  by  1975. 

"It  might  be  a  good  thing  If  people  s  ears 
would  bleed."  one  environmental  psycholo- 
clst  told  the  meeting,  which  was  held  by  th« 
American  Medical  Association.  "Then  people 
might  get  aroused.  It  may  take  a  disaster  like 
the  SanU  Barbara  oil  slick  to  dramatize  the 
situation.  Otherwise,  noise  poUution  could 
be  the  last  straw,  on  top  of  air  pollution  and 
all  the  other  pollutions,  that  might  bring 
our  society  crashing  down." 

Well  I've  never  seen  a  bleeding  ear  and 
never  hope  to  see  one.  Still,  the  man  has  a 
point,  and  it  may  be  that  America  Is  enter- 
ing a  new  phase  of  the  democratic  process- 
government  by  mishap.  Santa  Barbara  proved 
that  the  country  won't  stop  polluting  Its 
seas  and  beaches  until  it  befouls  an  entire 
region  beyond  the  tolerance  of  man,  bird  and 

fish.  .    , 

Therefore  what  the  nation  really  needs  is 
a  Secretary  of  Disaster,  whose  Job  would  be 
to  turn  blunder  into  victory.  He  would  re- 
pair all  the  erosions  of  everyday   life  that 
Washington  Is  too  inert  to  cure.  The  first 
person  with  ear-bleed,   for   Instance,   would 
go  to  see  him.  or  the  first  person  driven  mad 
by  air  compres8<M^  or  Jackhammers  in  the 
street,   or   by   jets   in   the   air.   or   by   noisy 
plumbing  m  the  next  apartment.  The  Secre- 
tary would  hustle  them  over  to  a  Joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress  and  get  the  necessary  legis- 
lation started.  ^.„„„ 
What  makes   modern    noise   so   insidious, 
the  symposium   experts  said.  Is    that  we're 
getting  hooked  on  the  stuff,  as  dependent  as 
an  addict   for   our   daily   level    of   din.   "A 
vacuum  cleaner  that  was  nearly  silent,  while 
technically  feasible,  would  not  be  likely  to 
sell   very   well."   suggested    Ray   Donley,   an 
acoustical  engineer,  "because  today's  house- 
wife wants  to  hear  the  sound  of  power." 

Par  be  It  from  me  to  doubt  the  word  of 
an  acoustical  engineer,  but  In  this  case  I'll 
make  an  exception.  The  waU  of  a  vacuum 
cleaner  Is  one  acoustical  treat  that  I  think 
our  wives  can  live  without.  Are  we  to  believe 
that  Mrs.  America  actually  revels  In  the  dec- 
ibel count  of  her  machine  as  It  sucks  old 
scraps  of  dirt  and  food  from  under  the  sofa? 
She  endures  the  vacuum  cleaners  roar  out  of 
gratitude  for  Its  labor,  and  simply  assumes 
that  science  hasn't  yet  found  a  way  to  shut 

it  up. 

But  science  has  found  a  way— Mr.  Donley 
let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  Hey,  everybody! 
A  silent  vacuum  cleaner  Is  technically  feas- 
ible! Pass  it  on!  The  only  catch,  he  says,  is 
that  no  woman  wiU  buy  It.  Want  to  bet? 

After  aU,  It's  not  as  If  a  silent  vacuum 
cleaner  will  plunge  the  neighborhood  Into 
deathly  stillness,  the  sort  of  place  where  you 
can  hear  a  pin  drop.  Dropped  pins  Just  aren  t 
being  heard  In  America  today.  Background 
noise  in  the  average  community  has  risen  so 
sharply  that  It  exceeds  the  standards  ac- 
cepted by  industry.  So  don't  be  surprised, 
ladles.  If  your  husband  starts  leaving  home 
early  and  returning  late.  He  just  wants  to  get 
some  quiet  down  at  the  plant. 

And  don't  try  to  teU  him  that  a  vacation 
In  the  country  is  any  answer.  It  Isn't — power 
tools  have  seen  to  that.  A  vacationer  who 
wakes  with  delight  at  8  to  the  singing  of 
birds  wUl  be  enraged  at  9  by  the  whine  of 
a  power  saw  a  quarter-mile  away.  The  notion 
that  one  man  with  one  saw  should  not  bo 
allowed  to  destroy  the  sanity  of  several  hun- 
dred people  evidently  doesn't  trouble  otir 
lawmakers;  otherwise  they  would  write  some 
silencing  laws  Into  the  manufacturing  laws. 
Nor  Is  going  to  the  lake  any  better— Tho- 
reau's  broad  margin  of  life  has  been  whittled 
away  by  wmter-sklers.  The  outboard  motor 
that  pulls  the  water-skier  through  tils  swoops 
and  turns  is  one  of  the  most  strident  crea- 
tures now  loose  In  nature,  and  winter  brings 
no  relief.  Then  the  700,000  snowmobiles  come 
out  to  play. 

I'm  not  against  water-skiing,  or  sawing, 
or  any  of  these  nolse-maklng  pastimes.  I'm 
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only  against  the  noise  that  they  make,  which 
could  be  reduced  if  anybody  cared  enough. 
So  what  If  the  product  would  cost  more? 
Anyone  •with  enough  money  for  power  tools 
or  an  outboard  motor  Is  not  hurting  for 
dough.  What's  hurting  Is  the  central  nervous 
system  of  whole  communities.  Authorities 
say  that  excess  noise  is  a  growing  cause  of, 
among  other  things,  rapid  heartbeat,  mental 
Ulness   family  strife,  suicide  and  murder. 

As  for  whether  It's  technologically  possible 
to  hush  these  machines,  I'm  assuming  that 
it  is  Any  country  that  can  achieve  what  Its 
President  calls  "the  greatest  week  In  the 
history  of  the  world  since  The  Creation- 
should  be  able  to  manage  such  minor  Jobs 
of  creativity— mere  third-day  stuff— as  ton- 
ing down  the  gadgets  that  are  driving  its 
citizens  crazy. 

I  know  this  is  the  tritest  thought  now  in 
the  public  domain:  that  if  we  can  put  a  man 
on  the  moon,  we  should  at  least  be  able  to 
redeem  our  cities,  educate  oiu"  children,  ele- 
vate our  minorities,  feed  our  hungry,  and 
clean  our  environment.  Still.  Its  no  less  true 
for  being  a  cliche,  and  I  refuse  to  be  shamed 
out  of  repeating  it— anything  to  keep  us 
from  forgetting  that  our  priorities  are  here 
on  earth  and  our  commitments  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life. 

Noise  is  now  one  of  life's  cruelest  enemies. 
Yet  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  didn't  request  in  iW  last  legis- 
lative package  that  Congress  do  anything 
about  It.  All  hope,  however,  need  not  be  lost. 
As  one  spokesman  said.  "HEW  Is  \indergoing 
a  lot  of  reprogrammlng.  and  I  think  noise  is 
going  to  get  a  very  good  looking  at," 

That  may  be  the  trouble  right  there.  Wash- 
ington Is  going  to  take  a  good  look  at  noise. 
But  is  anybody  going  to  listen? 


SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or   CONNBCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAir^TES 

Tuesday.  October  28,  1969 
Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  controversial  technical-eco- 
nomic issues  of  this  decade  is  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  should  commit  the 
Nation  and  its  resources  to  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  a  commercial 
supersonic  transport — SST. 

It  is  a  difficult  issue.  Proponents  and 
opponents  have  both  made  good  argu- 
ments supporting  their  positions.  The 
principal  issues  in  the  decision  of  whether 
to  build  or  not  to  build  can  be  separated 
into  four  main  categories:  economics, 
sonic  boom  disturbance,  unanticipated 
technical  difficulties,  and  Govemnient 
funding  policy  and  national  priorities. 

Having  carefully  considered  the  pro 
and  con  argiunents  in  each  of  these  areas, 
I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  development 
and  operation  of  the  SST  should  not  be 
assigned  the  high  priority  it  has  been 
tagged  with  by  the  administration.  It  is 
with  reluctance  that  I  oppose  the  admin- 
istration in  its  attempt  to  secure  funds 
for  continued  development  of  the  super- 
sonic transport.  There  are  still  many 
questions  involving  technical  problems 
that  remain  unanswered.  The  sonic  boom 
is  a  difficult  problem  that  has  not  been 
adequately  resolved,  even  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation banning  supersonic  flights  of 
SST's  over  land  until  the  boom  is  con- 
trolled or  eliminated. 
In    addition,    there    Is   disagreement 
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among  economists  on  the  economic  fea- 
sibUity  of  the  aircraft's  development  and 
operation:  there  is  disagreement  over 
the  effect  of  the  aircraft  on  America's 
balance-of -payments  situation;  and  the 
effect  of  foreign  competition  and  the 
higher  supersonic  air  fares  compared  to 
lower  subsonic  fares  is  imknown.  This 
adds  up  to  a  large  number  of  unknowns. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  gain 
control  of  an  overinflated  economy, 
should  we  risk  making  a  massive  Invest- 
ment in  a  program  whose  outcome  is  so 
doubtful?  I  think  we  have  too  many  more 
pressing  problems  which  should  receive 
national  attention  first.  The  SST  is  one 
area  where  we  can  trim  the  budget. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  explain  my 
opposition  to  the  SST.  First  of  all,  I 
think  we  must  ask  ourselves  if  we  tiiink 
the  SST  is  a  sound  investment  for  the 
Nation.  We  must  remember  that  this  in- 
vestment is  not  a  minor  commitment,  but 
a  commitment  that  will  accompany  us  for 
several  years.  It  is  a  budgeUry  commit- 
ment that  we  will  have  to  meet  over  a 
period  of  time. 

Even  expert  economists  and  analysts 
acknowledge  that  the  economic  picture 
of  the  SST  is  highly  sensitive.  Widely 
varying  estimates  and  predictions  have 
been  made  about  the  economic  outlook 
of  the  SST.  Studies  undertaken  by  Boe- 
ing—the contractor— and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  predict  a  rosy 
future  for  the  SST.  but  other  studies 
have  not  been  so  favorable. 

A  study  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Commerce  Department  by  Booz- 
AUen  Applied  Research,  Inc.— BAAR 
INC — indicates  higher  cost  estimates 
than  those  submitted  by  the  contmctors. 
This  is  understandable  since  most  con- 
tractors tend  to  be  optimistic  about  de- 
velopment whereas  BARRING  based  its 
estimates  on  past  examples  where  pro- 
gram changes  have  upped  costs.  See  ap- 
pendix A.  A  plane  that  is  designed  to 
revolutionize  commerclid  air  travel  is 
bound  to  require  such  program  changes 
to  meet  new  and  unanticipated  technical 
problems. 

Many  have  touted  the  SST  as  "good 
business"  for  Uncle  Sam — a  boost  for 
the  aircraft  industry,  potentially- 
through  sales  on  the  world  market — a 
big  help  to  our  sagging  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation.  But  let  us  look  at  the  en- 
tire picture.  First,  we  are  already  a  year 
behind  schedule  in  our  development  pro- 
gram of  the  SST.  The  Soviets  are  far 
ahead  at  this  point  in  the  development  of 
a  supersonic  transport,  having  flight 
tested  their  plane  on  December  31.  1968. 
Although  in  the  past  the  Soviets  have 
not  been  conspicuously  successful  in  sell- 
ing their  commercial  airliners  outside 
the  Soviet  bloc,  it  Is  anticipated  that  they 
will  be  making  a  concerted  effort  to  sell 
their  supersonic  transport  to  world  air- 
lines. 

The  French  have  also  test  flown  the 
Concorde,  their  version  of  the  SST.  and 
are  anticipating  operating  the  plane  for 
commercial  use  in  the  early  1970's. 

"WhUe  the  American  plane  will  be  fast- 
er and  larger  than  its  competitors,  can 
we  be  sure  that  the  airlines  of  the  world 
will  be  wUling  to  put  off  procurement  of 
a  supersonic  commercial  plane  until  its 
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development  is  completed?  Undoubtedly, 
the  SST  faces  formidable  competition 
which  cannot  help  but  cut  into  potential 
sales.  Even  development  of  the  American 
jumbo  Jet,  the  74T.  will  have  an  effect. 

Furthermore,  i  study  by  the  Institute 
for  Defense  Analyses — IDA — concludes 
that  under  cert^n  conditions,  introduc- 
tion of  the  U.S.  SST  would  have  a  nega- 
tive effect  on  U.8.  balance  of  payments. 
The  study  argueg  that  SST  sales  may  to 
some  extent  sup$>lant  U.S.  subsonic  air- 
craft sales  abroAd,  and  that,  if  Ameri- 
cans comprise  ntore  than  50  percent  of 
the  marginal  SJjT  passengers,  the  trav- 
elers' foreign  expenditures  will  tend  to 
offset  the  SST^s  foreign  sales  contribu- 
tion to  the  balance  of  payments. 

In  making  decisions  about  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  the  SST,  the  sonic 
boom  which  the  plane  will  produce  can- 
not be  ignored.  Obviously,  sales  will  be 
influenced  by  ijestrictions  imposed  to 
control  the  effects  of  the  sonic  boom. 
The  sonic  boomj  is  probably  the  single 
most  objectionaisle  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  possiliility  does  exist  that  the 
boom  can  causa  physical  damage,  and 
there  hare  been  repwrts  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  eonic  booms  can  cause 
landslides  and  rOck  falls.  If  the  physical 
situation  is  highly  unstable,  there  is  a 
good  possibility  that  a  sonic  boom  or  re- 
peated sonic  booms  could  cause  such  an 
occurrence.  Thi$  presents  a  threat  to 
irreplaceable  natjural  and  artificial  struc- 
tures of  historic  4nd  cultural  significance. 
Even  though  a  ^  single  boom  may  not 
cause  the  damage,  the  cumulative  effect 
of  a  large  number  of  sonic  booms  would 
be  more  likely  ta  cause  harmful  damage. 

In  addition.  *'hile  preliminary  tests 
have  been  made  we  do  not  really  know 
the  extent  of  thje  adverse  psychological 
and  physiological  effects  of  the  sonic 
boom  on  people.' Preliminary  tests  indi- 
cate that  a  good  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion would  find  it  intolerable  to  live  with 
the  resulting  sonic  boom  at  certain  levels. 

Secretary  Volpe's  announcement  that 
the  SST  would  be  prohibited  from  flying 
over  land  until  the  sonic  boom  problem 
was  worked  out  takes  cognizance  of  the 
problem,  but  It  Is  no  answer  in  itself. 
First  of  all,  the  iilternative  of  not  flying 
the  SST  at  supersonic  speed  over  land 
undercuts  much  >f  the  rationale  for  hav- 
ing such  an  alnraft.  And  second,  once 
the  plane  has  been  developed  and  put 
into  commercial  operation  will  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  be  able  to  resist 
the  public  pressure  to  permit  overland 
flights  at  supers<>nic  speeds? 

There  are  oth«r  technical  problems  in 
the  plane's  development  suid  operation 
which  remain  urjanswered  or  unresolved. 
An  Issue  of  major  concern,  also  related  to 
noise,  is  that  of  engine  noise  duilng 
warmups  and  takeoffs.  The  engines  on 
the  SST,  more  powerful  than  conven- 
tional subsonic  engines,  are  far  noisier  in 
the  airport  than  are  subsonic  planes. 
With  public  resistance  to  aircraft  noise 
around  airports  ;already  a  problem,  this 
noise  factor,  co^nbined  with  the  sonic 
boom,  definitely!  raises  the  question  of 
public  acceptability  of  the  aircraft.  This 
is  a  problem  that  has  not  been  given  the 
proper  kind  of  consideration. 

One  of  the  dif  acuities  with  the  SST  is 
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that,  of  course,  we  have  no  assurances 
that  satisfactory  solutions  to  the  diffi- 
culties in  technological  development  can 
be  found.  Purtheimore,  other  technologi- 
cal problems  may  be  uncovered  as  devel- 
opment proceeds  that  could  even  cause 
abandonment  of  the  entire  program. 

In  addition,  we  are  currently  suffering 
badly  from  overly  congested  airspace  auid 
inadequate  development  of  facilities  and 
equipment  and  manpower  to  handle  the 
heavy  air  traffic.  This  is  a  very  dangerous 
situation.  Can  we  afford  to  risk  midair 
collisions  between  airplanes  traveling  at 
supersonic  speeds?  Do  we  have  the  nec- 
essary equipment  and  manpower  to  get 
these  supersonic  vehicles  into  the  air  and 
down  again  safely? 

I  believe  safety  should  be  a  paramount 
consideration,  and  anyone  following  the 
complaints  of  the  air  traffic  controllers 
knows  that  our  facilities  leave  much  to 
be  desired  in  the  way  of  safety.  I  would 
rather  we  upgrade  our  airport  facilities 
and  safety  standards  before  we  embark 
or  a  course  that  will  put  super-high- 
speed aircraft  into  the  skies.  Only  dis- 
aster can  follow  if  we  have  not  provided 
the  facilities  to  handle  them. 

And  finally,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  objective  of  maintaining 
leadership  in  air  transportation  is  im- 
portant enough  to  divert  scarce  re- 
sources into  such  a  risky  venture  when 
we  are  faced  with  a  national  housing 
shortage,  when  our  ground  transporta- 
tion system  is  in  bad  shape,  and  when 
our  cities  are  crying  for  help? 

I  am  afraid  we  simply  have  too  many 
other  more  pressing  domestic  problems, 
not  to  mention  foreign  commitments.  At 
a  time  when  we  are  fighting  a  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  it  is  foolish  to  be  spend- 
ing money  on  a  skeptical  plane  whose 
potential  cannot  be  known  and  whose 
effect  on  the  economy  and  population 
are  uncertain. 

This  Ls  a  particularly  bad  time  to  be 
proceeding  with  such  a  large  spending 
program.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  we 
are  suffering  from  a  serious  case  of  In- 
fiation — at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to 
trim  the  budget  and  reduce  expendi- 
tures— at  a  time  when  the  President  has 
cut  back  on  Federal  construction  proj- 
ects and  has  asked  business  to  use  un- 
usual restraint  in  investment  ventures. 

I  ask.  How  can  we  justify  this  expense 
when  we  look  at  our  economic  land- 
scape? How  can  we  justify  the  expendi- 
ture of  $662  million  of  tax  funds  for  a 
plane  of  doubtful  worth  and  acceptabil- 
ity when  at  the  same  time,  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  admits  the  need  for  improving  edu- 
cation, but  complains  that  the  economic 
picture  forces  him  to  make  some  drastic 
cuts  In  the  education  budget?  I  do  not 
think  we  can. 

If  the  venture  is  truly  "good  business," 
then  business  should  be  willing  to  take 
the  risk  to  finance  development.  Since 
when  has  our  Government  taken  the 
position  that  it  ought  to  subsidize  a  mo- 
nopolistic business  enterprise  with  tax- 
payers' dollars?  As  the  President  said, 
"the  supersonic  transport  is  going  to  be 
built."  But  maybe  we  ought  to  let  others 
build  it  while  we  rebuild  our  cities  and 
restore  the  quality  of  oui-  education.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  to  be  first  in  every- 
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thing.  We  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
do  It.  Let  us  be  first  in  what  coimts  most. 
Let  us  set  our  priorities.  If  we  do  not,  we 
will  do  nothing  well. 

APPENDIX  A 

COMPARISON  OF  BAARINC  ESTIMATES  WITH 
CONTRACTORS'  ESTIMATES 

|ln  millions  ol  dollsrsi 


Contractors 


Boeing/  Lockheed/ 

General  Pratt  & 

Electric  Wliltney 


Aiffiame J27.388  J25.  Ill 

Engines 6.253  7.074 

Avionics ..  .800  .800 

Total 

BAARINC: 

Airlrame 

Engine 

Anionics 

Total 52.501  48.925 


Source:    rrom    "SST   Development   and    Production    Cost 
Analysis,"  Booz-Allen  Applied  Researcli,  Inc. 


34.441 

32.985 

42.967 

39.806 

8.  733 

8.319 

.800 

.800 

CBW  TRAINING  FOR  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  newspaper  report  to  the  effect 
that  the  Army  has  been  offering  courses 
dealing  with  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  to  military  personnel  from  over 
30  different  countries  has  prompted  me 
to  ask  for  a  full  explanation  of  these 
activities  from  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

I  frankly  am  disturbed  over  the  pos- 
sibility that  by  our  actions  we  may  be 
contributing  to  the  acceptability  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  and 
that,  during  hostilities,  the  expertise 
gained  by  military  officers  of  foreign  na- 
tions will  some  day  be  used  in  waging 
offensive  operations  against  other  coun- 
tries. According  to  one  account,  the 
knowledge  gained  by  Egyptian  officers 
several  years  ago  from  courses  offered 
at  Fort  McClellan,  Ala.,  was  in  fact  uti- 
lized in  poison  gas  attacks  carried  out  by 
United  Arab  Republic  forces  in  Yemen 
against  civilian  tai-gets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  Is  of  little  sig- 
nificance whether  these  coiu-ses  are  la- 
beled as  being  "defensive"  or  "offensive" 
since  it  is  plain  that  in  order  to  perfect 
defensive  techniques  against  CBW,  of- 
fensive strategy  and  methods  must  first 
be  understood.  The  dissemination  of 
CBW  information  to  nations  whose  po- 
litical complexions  may  change  over- 
night is  to  my  mind  not  in  the  interests 
of  preventing  the  use  of  germs  and  poi- 
son gas  as  a  substitute  for  other  more 
sophisticated  and  costly  arms.  Our  train- 
ing policy  also  weakens  the  credibility 
of  our  own  unofficial  reassurances  that 
the  United  States  will  never  use  these 
terrible  weapons  first. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  Army's 
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full  response  to  the  questions  I  have 
raised  concerning  these  courses,  and  I 
hope  that  this  issue  is  being  Included  in 
the  review  of  our  Nation's  CBW  policies 
that  is  supposedly  going  on  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

A  copy  of  my  letter  to  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Stanley  Resor  is  printed  be- 
low: 
Congress  or  the  Untted  States, 

House  or  Repbesentatives. 
Washington,  D.C..  October  27,  1969. 
Hon.  Stanley  R.  Resor, 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  concern  over  a  recent  report  In  the 
press  that  the  Army  has  been  training  foreign 
military  personnel  from  more  than  thirty 
countries  in  the  use  of  chemical  and  biolog- 
ical warfare  agents. 

I  would  hope  that  the  desirability  of  this 
particular  facet  of  our  extensive  CBW  pro- 
gram Is  being  studied  In  the  review  of  our 
nation's  CBW  activities.  I  am  concerned  over 
the  very  reai  possibility  tnat  the  indiscrimi- 
nate dissemination  of  CBW  expertise  might 
lead  to  situations  where  CBW  operations 
might  be  attempted  by  some  of  these  nations 
using  the  knowledge  acquired  here.  Accord- 
ing to  the  newspaper  story,  the  skills  acquired 
by  Egyptian  Army  personnel  In  these  courses 
were  actually  used  In  poison  gas  attacks  on 
civilians  In  Yemen. 

I  also  wonder  whether  we  are  not  en- 
couraging some  of  the  poorer  nations  to  de- 
velop CBW  weapons  as  a  substitute  for  more 
costly  sophisticated  armaments  and  for  use 
as  a  threat  against  potential  enemies.  The 
many  coups  In  recent  years  ha\*  demon- 
strated the  instability  of  many  regimes  and 
the  irrational  behavior  of  governments  In 
conflict  situation*,  making  the  propriety  of 
stich  training  even  more  doubtful. 

In  order  to  clear  up  questions  as  to  the 
value  of  theee  training  activities,  I  would 
appreciate  your  furnishing  me  with  a  listing 
of  the  numbers,  ranks  and  nationalities  of 
foreign  military  personnel  who  have  taken  or 
are  now  taking  these  courses,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  contents  of  each  of  the  courses. 
In  addition,  I  would  appreciate  answers  to 
the  following  questions: 

Could  the  course  contents  aid  In  any  sig- 
nificant way  in  the  development  of  an  offen- 
sive chemical  or  biological  capability  by  any 
of  the  participating  states?  Or,  to  put  It  an- 
other way,  what  guarantees  do  we  have  that 
so-called  "•defensive"  techniques  are  not 
adaptable  to  offensive  use  at  the  discretion 
of  the  user? 

At  what  level,  if  any,  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment were  clearances  sought  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  foreign  nationals  in  these  courses 
and  was  due  consideration  given  to  ova  over- 
all foreign  policy  objectives  as  opposed  to 
our  bilateral  relations  with  a  particular 
country? 

What  were  the  extent  and  sources  of  the 
funds  used  to  provide  this  training? 

To  what  extent  have  we  solicited  foreign 
participation  in  these  courses? 

Is  any  training  provided  overseas  by  U.S. 
military  personnel  and  are  any  materials 
provided? 

What  are  the  present  plans  within  your 
Department  for  the  continuation  of  these 
courses? 

An  airing  of  the  Issues  raised  is  needed 
to  dispel  justifiable  fears  that  In  offering 
these  courses  to  a  large  number  of  forelgrn 
military  personnel,  we  are  increasing  the 
likelihood  that  CBW  might  be  used.  I  also 
believe  we  are  not  strengthening  our  public 
posture,  which  always  needs  reinforcement, 
that  we  will  not  be  the  first  to  use  CBW. 

It  is  difficult  to  square  this  dlseeminatloa 
function  with  our  nation's  overall  arms  con- 
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trol  efforts  and  fear  of  the  continued  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons.  As  you  are 
kware.  It  Is  particularly  difficult  to  verify  re- 
seitfch  and  Etockp>lling  ot  chemical  and 
Mologleal  agent*. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  turns  out  that 
these  courses  have  been  offered  routinely  be- 
cause they  are  considered  of  little  strategic 
Importance,  then  there  is  a  danger  that  we 
are  promoting  the  acceptablUty  of  CBW  by 
treating  it  as  just  another  form  of  warfare. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  your  full  and 
frank  response  to  the  point«  raised  in  this 
letter. 

Sincerely. 

ROBEET  W.  KASTENMEIER, 

Member  of  Congress. 


A  NEW  PLAN  TO  FIGHT 
PORNOGRAPHY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
November  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest, 
the  issue  now  available  on  the  news- 
stands, carries  an  important  article  by 
tlie  late  Senator  Everett  McKinley  Diik- 
sen  entitled  "A  New  Plan  To  Fight  Por- 
nography." The  editors  of  the  Digest 
prefaced  the  article  with  these  remarks: 

Senator  Dirksen  completed  work  on  this 
article  barely  a  week  before  he  died  on  Sep- 
tember 7.  We  are  convinced  that  the  objec- 
tive it  espouses — that  only  juries  of  local 
citizens  should  make  the  final  determination 
of  what  Is  obscene — is  not  only  valid  but  at- 
tainable. The  passing  of  the  Dirksen  anti- 
otxscenlty  bill  (S.  1077)  would,  in  our  opin- 
ion, constitute  an  appropriate  memorial  to 
this  distinguished  lawmaker. 

The  late  Senator's  concern  over  this 
issue  was  well  founded.  In  the  article  he 
stated: 

The  business  of  pornography  has  reached 
s\ich  Immense  proportions  that  200  compa- 
nies are  producing  hard-core  filth,  with  sales 
reaching  over  $500  million  a  year.  Postal  au- 
thorities are  swamped  with  complaints  from 
citizens  objecting  to  the  pomographer's  lurid 
sex  ads.  In  fiscal  1969  alone,  234.692  such 
protests  were  registered.  A  recent  Gallup  poll 
showed  that  76  percent  of  the  American 
people  insist  that  tougher  laws  are  needed 
to  keep  obscene  ptibllcatlons  off  newsstands. 

On  February  19  of  this  year  Senator 
Dirksen  introduced  S.  1077  while,  on  the 
same  day  I  introduced  an  Identical  bill, 
H.R.  7201,  In  the  House.  The  same  legis- 
lation had  been  introduced  by  Senators 
Dirksen  and  Mansfield  on  September  18, 
1968,  but  unfortunately  died  at  the  close 
of  the  90th  Congress  for  want  of  action. 
This  year  on  the  House  side  I  have  asked 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  a  report 
from  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
as  to  their  position  of  this  particular 
legislation.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  report 
will  soon  be  forthcoming  as  committee 
action  is  desirable  &s  soon  as  possible. 
The  text  of  S.  1077  and  H.R.  7201  reads 
as  follows: 

A  bin  to  amend  title  18  and  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
trial  and  review  of  crinsinal  actions  In- 
volving obscenity,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
chapter  71.  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"S  1466.  Determinations  of  fact 

"In  every  criminal  action  arising  under 
this  chapter  or  under  any  other  statute  of 
the  United  States  determination  of  the 
question  whether  any  article,  matter,  thing, 
device,  or  substance  is  in  fact  obscene,  lewd, 
lascivious,  indecent,  vile,  or  filthy  shall  be 
made  by  the  Jury  without  comment  by  tlie 
court  upon  the  weight  of  the  evidence  rele- 
vant to  that  question,  unless  the  defendant 
has  waived  trial  by  Jury." 

(b)   The  section  analysis  of  that  chapter  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 
"1466.  Determinations  of  fact.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  TlUe  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUow'lng  new  chapter: 

•'Chapter  176.— ACTIONS   INVOLVING 
OBSCENITY 
"Sec. 

"3001.  Judicial  review. 
"§  3001.  Judicial  re\-lew 

"(a)  In  any  criminal  action  arising  tinder 
any  statute  of  the  United  States  for  the 
prosecution  of  any  person  for  the  poesession, 
sale,  dissemination,  or  use  of  any  obscene, 
lewd,  lascivious,  indecent,  vile,  or  flithy  ar- 
ticle, matter,  thing,  device  or  substance,  no 
court  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
view, reverse,  or  set  aside  a  determination 
made  by  a  Jury  on  the  question  whether  such 
article,  matter,  thing,  device,  or  substance  is 
in  fact  obscene,  lewd,  lascU'lous,  indecent, 
vile,  or  flithy. 

"(b)  In  any  criminal  action  arising  under 
any  statute  of  any  State  or  under  any  law  of 
any  political  subdivision  of  any  State  for  the 
prosecution  of  any  person  for  the  possession, 
sale,  dissemination,  or  use  of  any  obscene, 
lewd,  lascivious,  indecent,  vile,  or  filthy  ar- 
ticle, matter,  thing,  device,  or  substance  no 
court  of  the  United  States  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  review,  reverse,  or  set  aside  a  de- 
termination mjide  by  a  court  of  such  State 
on  the  question  whether  such  article,  matter. 
thing,  device,  or  Eut>stance  is  in  fact  obscene, 
lewd,  lascivious.  Indecent,  vile,  or  filthy." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  preceding  part  I  thereof  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item : 

"176.  Actions  Involving  obscenity 3001". 

(c)  llie  chapter  analysis  of  part  VI,  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"176.  Actions  involving  obscenity 3001" 

As  Senator  Dirksen  pointed  out  in  his 
article,  this  legislation  would  free  Juries 
of  local  citizens  to  make  the  final  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  a  book,  maga- 
zine, or  movie  Is  obscene.  He  stated: 

In  procecutions  under  state  or  federal  ob- 
scenity laws,  the  verdicts  of  juries  as  to  the 
question  of  obscenity  would  not  be  subject 
to  review  by  federal  courts.  The  Supreme 
Court  could,  as  always,  review  the  legal  cor- 
rectness of  any  such  prosecution,  but  it 
would  no  longer  be  allowed  to  look  behind 
the  lower  court's  findings  of  fact.  (My  bill 
would  affect  api>eals  to  federal  courts  only, 
but  I  urge  state  legislatures  to  adopt  similar 
rvUes  for  their  appellate  courts.) 

Why  this  drastic  step  regarding  the 
Federal  courts,  and  in  particular  the  Su- 
preme Court? 

The  key  role  played  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  deplorable  smut  glut  now 
enraging  American  citizens  was  brought 
to  public  attention  by  the  monumental 
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efforts  of  Uie  Cltiiiens  ror  Decent  Utera- 
ture— CDL— who^  founder  Attorney 
Charles  H.  KeatlBg  and  attorney  for  the 
executive  board  of  CDL,  James  J.  Clancy, 
testified  on  July  K.  1968,  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Ccwwrnittee  on  the  proposed 
appointment  of  Justice  Abe  Fortas  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Referring  to  cases  handed  down  in  May 
and  June  1967,  by  the  highest  court,  the 
CDL  representatives  pointed  out  that  the 
Court  reversed  33  of  the  26  State  and 
Federal  obscenity  determinations.  The 
community  standards  of  13  States  were 
upset.  Eight  findings  of  fact  by  juries 
were  reversed.  The  lengthy  and  thorough 
CDL  testimony  tlien  proceeded  to  list  the 
pertinent  cases  'with  their  summaries 
and  legal  citaljions.  This  testimony, 
which  I  inserted  I  in  the  Record  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1968.  Wong  with  a  CDL  film 
showing  some  of  i  the  literature  and  films 
approved  by  the  Court,  brought  into 
proper  perspective  the  part  played  by  the 
VS.  Supreme  Court  in  the  present  hard- 
core pornographic  deluge. 

The  presence  (if  Senator  Everett  Dlrk- 
sea  will. certainly  be  missed  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  but  hl4  resolve  and  counsel,  as 
expressed  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  the 
Digest  article,  skould  be  both  emulated 
and  heeded: 

For  my  part,  I  li^tend  to  use  every  means  at 
my  dUpoeal  to  aei  that  my  bill  is  enacted. 
But  I  need  the  bailng  ot  an  aroused  citizen- 
ry. Every  one  of  iou  can  help.  Individually 
and  through  civic  igroups  and  local  organiza- 
tions, by  writing  ybxir  Congressman  and  both 
of  your  Senators  Expressing  your  outrage  at 
the  fUth  engulfing  our  land  and  urging  their 
support  of  S.  IOTA  If  all  of  us  pull  together, 
tee  can  win  this  figfitl 
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I  Insert  the  article,  "A  New  Plan  To 
Fight  Pornography,"  by  the  late  Senator 
Everett  McKlnlQy  Dirksen,  appearing  in 
the  November  1969,  Issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
A  New  Plan  To  Fight  Pornocraphy 
(By  Senator  Evjerett  McKinley  Dirksen) 
(Ncm. — Senate*  Dirksen  completed  work 
on  thds  article  ba^-ely  a  week  before  he  died 
on  September  7.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
objective  it  espduses— that  only  Juries  of 
local  citizens  sho\ild  make  the  final  determi- 
nation of  what  ls|  obscene— is  not  only  valid 
but  attainable.  TJhe  passing  of  the  Dirksen 
anU-obscenlty  bill  (S.  1077)  would.  In  our 
opinion,  constitute  an  appropriate  memorial 
to  this  dlstlngusied  lawmaker.) 

The  United  Sijates  Is  overwhelmed  with 
smut.  Like  some  i»edleval  plague,  the  mount- 
ing flow  of  obscelie  books,  films  and  maga- 
zines surrounds  v  s,  threatening  oiu-  national 
health.  Consider  ust  a  few  of  the  symptoms 
accompanying  this  plague: 

A  multlmUUori-dollar  printing  factory  In 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  keeps  Its  presses  rolling  24 
hours  a  day.  flv«  days  a  week,  turning  out 
35.000  lewd  books  each  day.  A  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  smut  pub  isher  who  went  Into  busi- 
ness Just  three  jears  ago  with  $25,000  capi- 
tal now  grosses  over  a  million  dollars  an- 
nually. A  Jury  -ecently  found  two  of  his 
books  to  be  har<l-core  pornography,  and  by 
h;s  own  admlse  on  he  Is  In  the  business 
primarily  to  mace  money. 

In  recent  yeais,  the  rapidly  proliferating 
sleazy  bookstores  In  cities  throughout  the 
nation  have  add;d  a  new  attraction:  filmed 
p?ep  shows.  For  25  cents,  the  customer  can 
peer  tlu-ough  a  slot  and  watch  naked  men 
and  women  gyrate  for  a  few  moments.  New 
York  City  alone  |iow  has  some  400  peep-show 
machines  scatteited  about. 


Books,  magazines  and  sometimes  movies 
now  show  full  genital  exposure.  Sexual  Inter- 
course has  been  shown  In  commercially  ex- 
hibited films  which  are  raking  In  millions 
of  dollars  across  the  cotmtry.  Tabloid  news- 
papers with  such  names  as  Screw,  Pleasure 
and  the  New  York  Review  of  Sex — with  pic- 
tures to  match— are  sold  over  hundreds  of 
newsstands. 

These  are  far  from  isolated  cases.  The 
business  of  pornography  has  reached  such 
Immense  proportions  that  200  companies  are 
producing  hard-core  filth,  .with  sales  reach- 
ing over  $500  million  a  year.  Postal  authori- 
ties are  swamped  with  complaints  from  citi- 
zens objecting  to  the  pornographer's  lurid 
ses  ads.  In  fiscal  1969  alone,  234,692  such 
protests  were  registered.  A  recent  Gallup  poll 
showed  that  76  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple Insist  that  tougher  laws  are  needed  to 
keep  obscene  publications  off  newsstands. 

How  did  we  reach  such  a  state? 

For  some  12  years,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  labored  to  define  what  may  be  banned 
as  obscene.  In  June  1957,  the  Court  handed 
down  a  landmark  decision  in  the  case  of 
Roth  V.  United  States.  Declaring  that  the 
First  Amendment  guarantees  of  free  speech 
have  never  applied  to  obscene  material,  the 
Court  held  that  "obscenity  is  not  within  the 
area  of  constitutionally  protected  speech  or 

press." 

The  test  of  obscenity,  as  spelled  out  in 
this  and  later  cases,  Is:  Whether  to  the  aver- 
age person,  applying  contemporary  commu- 
nity standards,  the  'dominant  theme  of  the 
material  taken  as  a  whole  appeals  to  prurient 
Interest"  and  Is  "utterly  without  redeeming 
social  importance."  A  key  point  In  the  decla- 
ration: a  book  or  film  must  be  Judged  in  its 
entirety,  not  on  the  basis  of  isolated  passages. 
This  legal  definition,  admittedly  not  per- 
fect. Is  at  least  workable.  Unfortunately,  the 
courts— and,  too  often,  the  Supreme  Court 
Itself— have  not  permitted  It  to  work.  Time 
after  time.  Juries  have  sought  to  apply  the 
Supreme  Courts  guidelines  to  a  book  or 
movie,  only  to  have  their  decision  on  the 
facts  summarily  overturned. 

Here  is  a  sampling  fo  the  most  Important 
recent  cases: 

A  Redwood  City.  Calif.,  nudle-flim  mer- 
chant named  Sam  Ratner  exhibited  an 
8-mllllmeter  strip-film  entitled  Honey  Bee.  It 
showed  a  well-endowed  model,  clad  only  in 
garter  belt  and  stockings,  undulating  on  a 
couch,  moving  her  hands,  torso,  lips  and 
pelvis  to  suggest  sexual  Intercourse.  A  Jury 
found  the  film  to  be  pornography,  without 
artistic  significance  or  even  a  modicum  of  re- 
deeming social  Importance.  The  appellate  de- 
partment of  the  superior  court  of  California 
upheld  this  finding.  Yet,  incredibly,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  overturned  Ratners  Jury  con- 
viction. Thus,  the  film  was,  in  effect,  declared 
not  obscene,  and  was  therefore  protected  by 
the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments. 

In  Rochester.  NY..  David  E.  Keney  ran  a 
bookstore  featuring  what  he  told  customers 
were  called  "spicy  hot"  books.  Three  of  his 
paperback  books  carried  the  titles  Lust 
School.  Lust  Web  and  Sin  Servant.  Their 
message :  detailed  descriptions  of  sexual  aber- 
rations of  all  kinds.  A  Jury  found  the  books 
obscene.  An  appellate  court  agreed  with  the 
Jurys  decision,  and  New  York  State's  high- 
est court  turned  down  the  appeal.  Neverthe- 
less, this  case  was  among  a  group  of  26 
obscenity-conviction  appeals  considered  by 
the  US.  Supreme  Court  during  its  October 
1966  term. 

As  in  the  Ratner  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  Keney's  conviction.  In  neither  in- 
stance was  the  Court  ruling  on  the  legal 
correctness  of  the  case,  but  rather  was  mak- 
ing Its  own  value  Judgment  that  the  mate- 
rials involved  were  not  obscene.  By  these 
declarations,  It  switched  from  being  a  con- 
servator of  legal  tradition  to  being  a  censor 
of  individual  books  and  films — a  most  un- 
fortunate switch. 


In  all,  the  Court  reversed  the  obscenity 
determlnaUons  in  22  of  the  26  October-term 
cases  involving  material  ranging  from  homo- 
sexuality to  sadism.  With  Its  decisions,  the 
Court  overturned  the  obscenity  finding  of 
eight  Juries  and  wiped  out  the  attempts  of 
13  separate  states  to  control  the  distribution 
of  salacious  material. 

In  Portland,  Ore.,  newsstand  operator  Har- 
old G.  Chllds  was  arrested  for  selling  a  book 
entitled  Lesbian  Roommate.  A  Portland  Jury 
found  the  book  obscene  and  convicted  Chllds. 
On  appeal,  the  supreme  court  of  Oregon  up- 
held the  Jury  decision,  describing  Lesbian 
Roommate  as  a  "series  of  sexual  descriptions, 
tending  to  and  produced  solely  for  the  arous- 
al of  exotic  sexual  fantsisies." 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  turned  down  a 
petition  to  consider  the  Chllds  case.  But,  Just 
three  months  later,  on  June  23,  1969,  a  fed- 
eral district  Judge  made  a  remarkable  inter- 
vention, granting  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to 
free  Chllds  on  the  ground  that  Lesbian  Room- 
mate was  not  obscene.  In  his  opinion,  the 
book  did  not  appeal  to  prurient  Interests,  nor 
did  It  offend  contemporary  conununlty 
standards.  By  this  ruling,  a  federal  Judge 
overruled  the  Judgment  of  a  community  Jury 
and  of  the  state  supreme  court,  and  made  a 
shambles  of  that  state's  efforts  to  curb  smut. 
What  can  be  done  about  this  court- 
approved  filth? 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  us  with  an  answer.  Article  IIII  spe- 
cifically empowers  Congress  to  make  "excep- 
tions and  regulations"  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction.  Thus,  ex- 
plained The  Federalist— thAt  historic  group 
of  essays  written  by  early  supporters  of  the 
Constitution— the  Legislative  Branch  "would 
certainly  have  full  power  to  provide  that  in 
appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  there  should 
be  no  re-examlnatlon  of  facts  where  they 
had  been  tried  by  Juries." 

The  pornography  problem  is  so  grave  that 
Congressional  action  along  such  lines  la  des- 
perately needed.  Accordingly.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  (3.  1077)  which  would  U  passed, 
free  Juries  of  local  citizens  to  make  the 
final  determination  as  to  whether  a  book, 
magazine  or  movie  U  obscene.  In  prosecu- 
tions under  state  or  federal  obscenity  laws, 
the  verdicts  of  Juries  as  to  the  question  of 
obscenity  would  not  be  subject  to  review 
by  federal  courts.  The  Supreme  Court  could, 
as  always,  review  the  legal  correctness  of  any 
such  prosecution,  but  It  would  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  look  behind  the  lower  court's 
findings  of  fact.  (My  bill  would  affect  ap- 
peals to  federal  courts  only,  but  I  urge  state 
legislatures  to  adopt  similar  rules  for  their 
appellate  courts.) 

Thus,  the  people  of  our  communities 
would  decide  what  they  think  the  moral 
standards  under  which  their  youngsters  are 
to  be  reared  should  be.  This  procedure  would 
avoid  the  dread  hand  of  \mreasonable  cen- 
sorship and  would  be  in  keeping  with  the 
best  of  American  legal  tradition.  As  Judge 
Learned  Hand,  one  of  our  greatest  Jurists, 
once  pointed  out:  "In  this  country  the  Jxu-y 
must  determine,  under  Instructions,  whether 
a  book  Is  obscene.  The  court's  only  power 
Is  to  decide  whether  the  book  Is  so  clearly 
innocent  that  the  Jury  should  not  pass  on 
it  at  all." 

Enactment  of  my  proposal  would  not  fore- 
close other  steps  urgently  needed  to  win  the 
fight  against  pornography.  Local  prosecutors, 
police  and  citizens  must,  redouble  their  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  filth  peddlers  at  bay.  The 
Administration's  tough  new  program  to 
crack  down  on  the  smut  advertising  now 
being  mailed  into  the  nation's  homes  must 
be  passed.  However,  laws  cannot  do  the  Job 
without  the  goad  of  public  opinion.  In  the 
words  of  President  Nixon:  "When  indecent 
books  no  longer  find  a  market,  when  porno- 
graphic films  can  no  longer  draw  an  audi- 
ence, when  obscene  plays  open  to  empty 
houses,  then  the  tide  will  turn." 
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For  my  part.  I  Intend  to  use  every  means 
at  my  disposal  to  see  that  my  bill  Is  en- 
acted  But  I  need  the  backing  of  an  "O'oswl 
citizenry.  Every  one  of  you  can  help  indi- 
vidually and  through  civic  groups  and  local 
organl^tlons.  by  writing  your  Congressman 
and  both  of  your  Senators  expressing  your 
outrage  at  the  filth  now  engulfing  our  land 
and  urging  their  support  of  S.  1077^  If  aU  of 
us  pull  together,  we  can  win  this  flgnti 


REDS'  NEGRO  PUPPET  CLAIMS 
SANCTUARY  IN  DETROIT 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1969 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
we  are  about  to  be  treated  to  one  of  the 
propaganda  displays  of  our  times  in  the 
^e  of  a  small-Ume  hoodlum  who  has 
been  built  up  by  international  commu- 
nism to  the  point  that  he  takes  himself 

seriously 

Robert  ■Williams  was  too  loudmouthed 
for  the  NAACP  in  his  native  North  Caro- 
Una.  He  fled  the  State  when  indicted  for 
kidnaping,  which  is  a  crime  in  that 
State.  Fleeing  In  interstate  commerce  to 
avoid  prosecution  for  a  felony  is  a  Fed- 
eral crime,  so  the  FBI  is  also  interested 

in  him.  _    ,  „.  .       „„„ 

He  has  been  in  Cuba.  Red  China,  Tan- 
zania, mouthing  constant  seditioi^  hog- 
wash  against  the  United  States.  He  has 
openly  counseled  and  encouraged  such 
parlor  games  as  murder,  arson,  and  revo- 
lution. He  even  thinks  he  Is  a  president. 
Surprisingly,  some  of  our  ofBcials  seem 
to  have  fallen  for  the  same  song,  treat- 
ing him  with  kid  gloves,  delivering  him 
new  passports,  dropping  charges,  grant- 
ing him  privileges  which  are  totally  un- 
heard of  in  dealing  with  common  crimi- 
nals of  this  type.  In  the  end,  he  has 
served  his  Red  masters  well. 

For  the  information  of  this  House,  I 
insert  pertinent  news  clippings  and  ar- 
ticles at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
IProm  the  Detroit   (Mich.)    News) 
Retxtrn  to  north  Carolina  Means  Death, 
RNA  Leader  Tells  Court 
Lansing.— Robert  Williams,  leader  of  the 
black    separatist    Republic    of    New    Africa 
(RNA)      faces    possible    death    If    Michigan 
sends  him  back  to  North  Carolina  on  a  kid- 
naping charge,  he  says. 

"If  you  send  me  to  North  Carolina,  111 
lust  assume  it  will  be  a  suicidal  mission  for 
me,"  Williams  told  an  extradition  hearing 
officer  yesterday. 

Williams'  attorney,  Milton  Henry,  of  Pon- 
tlac  said  Union  County,  N.C.— where  the 
kidnaping  allegedly  took  place— Is  "Klan 
country."  "Law  (there)  ...  Is  conducted  on 
a  racist  basis,"  he  said. 

North  Carolina's  "purpose  Is  to  get  him 
back  to  perhaps  harass  and  even  kill  him, 
said  Henry,  vice-president  of  the  RNA.  "They 
wouldn't  want  to  try  this  case  at  12th  and 
Clalrmont  (In  a  black  area  of  Detroit).  We 
don't  want  to  try  It  In  North  Carolina^ 

Williams,  who  appeared  at  the  hearing 
with  his  wife,  Mabel,  and  three  other  attor- 
neys, said  "American  Justice  Is  on  trial— not 
Robert  Williams."  ,     ^_, 

Joseph  Thlbodeau.  assistant  legal  adviser 
to  Oov.  MlUlken,  set  Nov.  10  for  a  second 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

hearing  after  Henry  said  he  could  produce 
evVdenfe  to  provide  the  indictments  for- 
warded by  North  Carolina  are  forgeries^ 
"^Mter  that  hearing,  MlUlken  will  decide 
whether  to  return  Williams  to  North  Caro- 
lina to  face  the  charges  stemming  from  a 
1961  "Freedom  rider"  demonstration. 

Williams  and  four  others  were  accused  of 
kidnaping  a  white  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs  _G. 
Bruce  Segall.  The  Segalls  were  held  briefly, 
then  released  unharmed.  Muiiken 

Henry  said  indictments  sent  to  MUliken 
were  dated  1965.  .., 

Indictments  were  handed  down  n  1961 
and  later  voided  by  the  North  Carolina  Su- 
preme  Court,  he  said.  Indictments  were 
hroueht  again   in   1967. 

But  those  issued  in  1965,  Henry  said,  were 
aealnst  four  persons— "but  not  Robert  WU- 
ulms  Your  attorney  general  should  go  down 
to  North  Carolina  and  see  what  these  people 

''TenTargued  also  that  the  North  Carolina 
law  under  which  Williams  was  charged  did 
not  until  1962  define  the  term  "kidnaping. 
"This  is  unenforceable  by  virtue  of  vague- 
ness," he  said.  "You  cant  be  a  fugitive  unless 
tliere's  a  crime."  . 

Henry  noted  the  "political"  nature  of  the 
cituation  in  1961-"it  was  slavery  versus 
freedom."  he  sald-and  maintained  that  ex- 
tradition involving  a  political  charge  Is  not 
allowed  under  statute.  __ 

He  argued  also  that  the  Segalls  are  not 
interested  in  prosecuting"  the  case.  "It  s  the 
police  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.    he  said. 

Williams,  suspended  as  head  of  the  Rnlon 
county  chkpter  of  the  NAACP  in  1959  for 
publicly  disclaiming  the  group's  "°fvlolent 
position,  fled  the  United  SUtes  after  the 
first  indictments  were  brought 

He  asked  for  political  asylum  ^  Cu^- 
then  Journeyed  to  Communist  China  in  1966. 
He  returned\o  this  country  only  last  month^ 
•We  selected  Michigan."  Henry  said.  'We 
can  Ket  what  the  law  says  we  are  supposed 
?o  ge^t^justlce.  We  believe  that  Mlchl^n.  o 
all  the  50  states,  will  give  us  the  fairest 
hearing." 
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[From  Tactics.  June  20,  19691 

REDS  HOPE  FOR  YENAN  ON   U.S.   SOIL-ROBERT 
WILLIAMS    COULD   BE    ITS   FIGUREHEAD 

Indulge  in  a  little  revolutionary  fantasy 
and  then  ask  if  It  Is  so  fanciful  after  all.  The 
unmentionable  and  the  unbelievable  Is  that 
international  communism  would  be  8°  bold 
as  to  announce  that  a  "People's  Government 
of  the  U.SA."  has  been  set  up  in  the  New 
world.  Crazy,  man,  crazy,  even  to  suggest  that 
the  reds  would  be  so  bold  and  even  mad  a*  to 
declare  that  a  revolutionary  government  ot 
the  United  States  existed  in  exile  anywhere 
in  the  Northern  or  Southern  Hemispheres,  or 
m  hiding  anywhere  on  U.S.  soil. 

Yenan  for  years  was  the  proclaimed  capital 
of  a  self-proclauned,  communist  government 
in  China.  Could  there  be  a  Yenan   uS.A.i' 

Actually,  all  this  needs,  "in  exile,  or  in 
hiding  "  is  the  political  permissiveness  and 
the  antl-anticommunlsm  we  are  now  pursu- 
ing, and  the  moral  and  legal  Permissiveness 
that  now  characterizes  our  society.  All  the 
reds  need  to  do  Is  to  disguise  the  communist 
instigation  and  form  of  the  destructive,  sub- 
versive movement  to  full  us.  We  have  heard 
so  much  of  the  red  salami  tactic,  of  cutting 
off  one  slice  at  a  time,  that  we  haven  t  given 
any  thought  to  the  political  consequences. 
We  are  not  deaUng  with  a  salami,  of  course, 
but  with  our  political  system.  The  slicing  is 
being  done  by  the  hungry,  red  apparatus. 

Let  us  go  to  specifics.  The  tactics  beUig 
used  are  to  exploit  one  Issue  after  the  other, 
each  time  approaching  more  and  more  to  the 
erand  finale  of  final  conquest.  If  they  can  get 
away  with  It.  The  civil  rights  movement  was 
transformed  cynically  Into  an  antl-Vlet  Nam 
war  movement,  simultaneously,  a  college  re- 


form and  free  speech  movement  was  focussed 
upon  weakening  the  military  structure  gen- 
erally, from  research  to  the  draft. 

REPUBLIC     or     NEW     AFRICA 

When  vrill  we  learn  that  communists  never 
abandon  an  objective,  but  bend  over  to  force 
and  power,  their  concept  of  co-existence?  VVe 
laughed  at  Stalin's  plan  for  a  black  re- 
public" on  US.  soil.  K.(r,lT 

But  the  reds  knew  that  law  was  not  being 
enforced  against  conspiracy  and  t/ea«on    so 
a  "declaration  of  independence     for  a     ite- 
publlc  of  New  Africa"  on  U.S.  soil  was  gUbly 
announced  at  the  end  of  Mar.  1968,  and  its 
revolutionary    activities    and    even    violence 
have  been  given  the  most  respectable  puD- 
Ucity  by  our  news  syndicates  and  such  news- 
papers as  the  NY.  Times.  Indeed,  this  organ 
of   the  Establishment  and  Fablnn  socialism 
sounded  the  clarion  call  with  editorials  and 
purported    "news "  articles  on  the  possibility 
of  ''two  successor  states— one  black  and  one 
white"— developing  out  of  the  United  Stat^ 
The  insidious  but  prestige-robed  NT  Timw 
magazine  section  of  Sunday.  Aug.   11.   1968 
soberiy   gave  over   two  complete  Pa«e6   and 
part  of  five  other  pages  to  a  soberly  written 
studv.    "The   Case   for   Two    America*— One 
Black    One  White."  written,  of  course    by  a 
profe^r.    Respectable    treatment    of    this 
kind  given  to  this  most  vicious  conspiracy 
is  a  cruel  hoax  played  on  the  black  citizenry 
of  our  land,  and  In  effect,  incitement  to  such 
suicidal  treason. 

Whether  the  editors  who  plot  such  pages 
are  simply  sick  mischief-makers  or  mas- 
ochists  is  academic.  ..i,,„„v 

The  proclaimed  "president"  of  this  blacK 
republic."  that  has  no  backing,  but  only  the 
opposition  of  practically  the  entire  colore<l 
and  white  population  together,  U  the  crimi- 
nal fugitive,  Robert  F.  Williams,  who  has 
been  sending  Instructions  on  guerrilla  war- 
fare and  murderous  sabotage  into  the 
United  States  from  such  places  as  Havana 
and  Peking.  He  has  been  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve he  can  re-enter  the  United  States,  and 
take  advantage  of  our  pernUssive  and  Inef- 
fectual legal  system  to  conduct  a  glamored 
publlcltv  campaign  for  national  destruction 
right  inside  the  United  States. 

Communists,  of  course,  Uke  him  seriously 
only  as  a  front  for  them.  If  It  can  be  ar- 
ranged, he  will  appear  somewhere  in  North 
or  south  America  for  such  insurrectionary 
activity,  or  even  concealed   inside  the  v.a. 

ELDRIDCE    cleaves,    as    "MINISTER    OP 
INFORMATION"' 

The  so-called  Black  Panther  Party  has  it« 
communist  links  through  such  centers  as 
Alexandria.  In  Egypt.  He  was  enabled  to  flee 
from  the  United  States  so  he  could  avoid 
serving  out  a  prison  sentence,  and  Is  work- 
ing against  our  country  from  Havana.  A 
four-page  leaflet  signed  by  him  as  "minister 
of  information"  Includes  such  names  as 
Stokely  Carmlchael  as  "prime  minister  and 
Bobby  Seale  as  "chairman."  Its  "proposals 
refer  to  "the  racist  pig  gestapo  police  who 
occupy  our  colony  as  foreign  troops  occupy- 
ing conquered  territory."' 

Of  course,  behind  the  white  and  black 
parallel  revolutionary  movements  are  the 
communist  psychological  ""'"t, '^  »f,h 
operating  from  Moscow  and  Peking,  witH 
Havana  as  satellite  headquarters. 

None  of  this  would  warrant  even  mention, 
for  none  of  it  would  have  been  able  to  blow 
up  even  a  small  shop  with  impunity  except 
for  the  anti-antlcommunlst  propag^da  cU- 
mate  created  by  professionals  This  has 
snared  politicians  and  millionaires  alike— 
sometimes  in  the  same  person.  WJ^**  has  been 
required  was  the  softening  up  o^/he  Ameri- 
ca^ people,  and  the  depriving  of  anU-com- 
^nl^Mrf  outlets  by  which  the  public  could 
be  given  the  benefit  of  theU  wisdom  and 
e^rience.  After  all,  they  have  been  proven 
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consistently  right,  whereas  the  Walter  Lipp- 
manns.  on  tbe  wHttea  recent,  have  been 
shown  by  erente  to  be  consistently  wrong. 

WashlngtoB,  as  tbe  national  capital,  pro- 
vides a  horrible  exatnple  of  this  one-sldedness 
lu  communication^.  A  slick  magazine,  richly 
suhsicUzed,  has  be<in  In  existence  for  several 
years  now.  It  is  fake  "liberal,"  but  fat  with 
advertising.  Its  natne  Is  the  Washlngtonlan. 
A  few  months  ago.ja  competitor  appeared,  as 
slick  but  with  practically  no  advertising.  It 
Is  called  the  Washington  Monthly.  The  sort 
of  so-called  intellectual  appeal  of  these 
magazine*  is  sbowti  by  their  cost,  60  cents 
for  the  farmer  and  b  full  dollar  for  the  latter. 
Washington  MontOly  Is  as  extremist  as  one 
can  get  la  propagandizing  for  the  weal^enlng 
of  our  country  In  aQ  its  defeases.  Frankly,  ex- 
cept for  the  /ew  still  red  labor  unions,  Ameri- 
can wark«rs  wouldl  see  through  this  subver- 
aion  at  once.  O.'  course,  we  find  the  name  of 
Murray  Kempton  en  the  "advisory  board." 
with  Klchard  Rovcre  as  the  chairnoan.  In- 
cluded, too,  is  Pet^  Lisagor,  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Newa,  one  of  those  who  has  been  un- 
dennining  Otto  F.  Otepka,  whose  skills  lie 
In  tb«  fleld  of  national  security.  His  paper 
ojviously  runs  Drew  Pearson. 

Who  subsidizes  Washington  Monthly?  No 
comoiunist.  De  TocquevUle  understood  the 
phenomenon.  Tbe  angel  is  said  to  be  none 
other  thacsr-John  El  Rockefeller  the  Fourth! 
Ah.  yea,  a  Democrait,  he  won  a  seat  in  West 
Virginia's  leglslatute.  His  eyes,  too,  you  see. 
are  on  the  White  ^ouse.  This  takes  an  orga- 
nization, that  has  t^  be  built  up.  and  all  sorts 
of  organization  m^n.  such  as  writers,  who 
have  to  be  kept  bus^  between  campaigns. 

(From  tba  Washington  Star.  Sept.  12.  1960] 

Williams   Akk^sted   on   RrrtniN   to 

UNr^BD   States 

(By  Lyile  Denniston) 

Black  revolutionary  Robert  F.  Williams  re- 
turned to  th«  Uniteid  States  today  after  eight 
years  In  exile.  He  ^as  promptly  arrested  by 
tbe  FBI. 

Wiliiams.  a-ho  fled  the  United  States  to 
avoid  kidnaping  ciiarges  in  North  Carolina, 
was  arrested  as  his  special  Trans  World  Air- 
llnea  flight  landed  ip  Detroit.  He  was  wanted 
on  a  federal  charge  of  unlawful  flight  to 
avoid  persecution.  | 

Wiillams,  44.  returned  amid  confusion 
about  who  in  the  lu.S.  government  wanted 
him  back  and  who  cloesn't. 

The  Justice  Department's  Internal  Se- 
curity Division  Etna  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  both  jdisclaimed  responsibility 
for  any  official  preasure  to  return  Williams. 

Williams  flew  b^ck  on  a  special  Trans 
World  Airlines  flight — a  130-seat  airliner  car- 
rying only  him,  hl8[  lawyer,  an  airline  secu- 
rity guard  and  the  jjlane's  crew  of  eight. 

The  flight  left  Lpndon  80  minutes  early 
and  the  Aaaoclatedl  Press  quoted  TWA  offi- 
cials as  saying  they  were  advised  "from 
America"  to  move  tl  le  time  forward,  presum- 
ably because  9ome<  ne  feared  a  demonstra- 
tion when  the  Jet  arrived  in  Detroit  this 
afternoon. 

Earlier,      TWA 
Williams. 

•OUV1S  OK  KOLC 

Williams  Is  a  Ne(  to,  and  some  officials  In 
the  government  a  )parently  fear  that  he 
could  emerge  as  a  m  w  militant  leader  among 
the  nation's  blacks. 

The  FBI  and  Its  Justice  Department  col- 
leagues in  the  Inter  lal  Security  Division  ap- 
parently agree  at  1«  ast  that  Williams  could 
bacome  what  one  source  described  as  "an 
aggravation"  among  Negroes. 

Beyond  that,  however,  there  Is  no  agree- 
ment between  the  department's  two 
braoclus    ovar     tha    con&tderationa    which 


had     refused     to     carry 


went  Into  tb«  final 


liams  to  this  countr'  ■. 


decision  to  return  WU- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ElffBASET   RBQITEST  CFTBa 

A  TWA  spokesman  here  said  Williams  was 
brought  back  "at  the  request  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  London." 

An  official  request  of  that  kind  was  one  of 
the  three  conditions  the  airline  had  imposedr 
according  to  the  spokesman.  The  o-ther  con- 
ditions— also  met — were  that  a  "sufficient  es- 
cort" be  provided,  and  that  TWA  Itself  have 
control  over  the  time  and  place  of  Williams' 
return. 

The  FBI  had  never  indicated  to  the  airline 
that  it  opposed  Williams'  -return,  according 
to  tbe  spokesoian. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  added,  the  FBI 
had  not  pressed  TWA  directly  to  get  Williams 
back,  TWAs  formal  discussions  over  the 
return,  it  was  reported,  were  entirely  with 
the  State  Department  in  Washington  or  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  London. 

TWA's  unusual  expense — reportedly 
$30,000 — in  making  today's  flight  was  under- 
taken at  the  initiative  of  the  airline  alone, 
the  spokesman  said,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  hav- 
ing Williams  on  a  regular  flight  with  other 
passengers — "which  conceivably  could  have 
led  to  a  disturbance." 

State  Department  officials  were  not  im- 
mediately available  for  comment  on  their 
part  in  the  situation. 

The  state  of  North  Carolina  had  only  a 
limited  role  in  the  discussions  over  Williams, 
Deputy  Atty.  Gen.  Ralph  Moody  said  in  a 
telephone  interview  today. 

Since  Williams  still  faces  a  kidnapping 
charge  in  that  state,  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities there  were  interested.  Moody  said. 
However,  they  had  not  directly  pressed  the 
federal  government  to  seek  Williams'  re- 
turn, he  said. 

WiUiasis  had  been  held  in  London,  im- 
prisoned as  an  "undesirable  alien,"  during 
tiie  days  of  uncertainty  about  whether  he 
could  get  back  to  America  by  air.  as  he 
wanted.  The  British  tried  to  send  him  back 
to  Egypt,  but  he  refused.  He  also  declined 
to  conve  to  the  United  States  by  ship. 

The  FBI,  sources  suggested,  has  not  been 
intimately  involved  In  the  U.S.  government's 
handling  of  the  question  of  William's  return. 
That  has  been  the  responsibility  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Division,  bureau  sources  said. 
However,  the  division  In  turn  has  in- 
sisted that  its  position  was  one  of  "ambi- 
valence." and  that  it  was  the  FBI  which  had 
really  been  in  charge. 

While  the  security  division  did  seem  some- 
what concerned  about  Williams'  impact  on 
his  return  home,  sources  indicated  the  divi- 
sion made  no  attempt  to  bar  his  entry,  partly 
because  of  an  understanding  it  had  that 
both  the  FBI  and  North  Carolina  wanted  him 
in  this  country. 

Since  leaving  the  country,  Williams  had 
visited  Cuba,  Red  China  and  Tanzania. 

(From   Battle   Line,    October    1969] 
Black  Rsvolutionist  Leader  Declares  De- 
troit AS  THEra  "Safest"  American  City 

It  will  be  to  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh's  everlast- 
ing shame  that  he  presided  as  Mayor  of  the 
American  city  that  was  chosen  by  this  na- 
tion's enemies  as  the  "safest"  in  the  country 
for  return  of  their  leader,  Republic  of  New 
Africa  President  Robert  Williams,  in  order 
that  he  might  now  direct  the  revolution  from 
within  our  own  shores. 

His  arrival  in  Detroit  was  delayed  a  number 
of  days  when  T.W.A.  refused  to  carry  him 
aboard  their  trans-Atlantic  flight.  Many  j>eo- 
ple  ridiculed  the  Republic  of  New  Africa 
officials  when  they  tlu-eatened  the  airlines. 
But  T.W.A.  wasn't  laughing  as  they  quickly 
changed  their  decision  after  the  Communist 
Party  called  for  massive  demonstrations  be- 
fore T.W.A.  offices;  cancellations  and  harass- 
ment of  Airline  schedules,  along  with  tiireats 
of  sabotage  by  the  black  militants.  In  fact, 
T.W.A.  flew  a  special  flight  with  Williams  aa 
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their  only  passenger  in  what  oould  honestly 
be  called  their  "blackmail  run." 

Let  ui  take  a  cloeer  look  at  this  "beast" 
that  has  entered  our  city,  a  revolutionist  tliat 
Breakthrough,  led  by  Don  Lobsinger,  warned 
Detroiters  about  more  than  4  years  ago.  Wil- 
liams has  outlined  his  concept  of  guerrilla 
warfare  in  his  publlcatioo,  the  Crusader, 
printed  in  Red  China.  HU  views  are  similar 
to  Mao- Tse- Tung's  with  whom  he  shared  the 
same  rostrum  at  a  May  Day  rally  in  Peking 
recently.  His  book.  "Segtoes  With  Guns."  has 
become  the  official  guerrilla  manual  of  sev- 
eral black  extremist  groups.  He  calls  for  a  new 
concept  of  guerrilla  warfare,  one  in  which  the 
revolutionists  huddle  as  close  to  the  "enemy" 
as  possible  so  as  to  neutralize  his  modern  and 
fierce  waapoos.  He  goes  on  to  say,  "any  Afro- 
American  revolt  would  constitute  a  unique 
form  of  urban  warfare.  The  match  and  gaso- 
line would  be  his  most  effective  weapon." 

Recently,  another  RNA  official.  Milton 
Henry  made  the  statement,  "The  U.S.  Army 
can't  win  in  'Vietnam  and  they  can't  win  in 
the  United  States.  We  can  light  from  within. 
How  are  they  going  to  get  us  out  of  here? 
Where  would  they  make  the  guns  to  shoot 
us — In  the  United  States?  Do  you  think  we 
are  just  going  to  let  them  keep  on  making 
guns?  How  will  Uaey  transport  their  guns  and 
soldiers — on  railroad  trains?  Th«  United 
States  can  be  destroyed  by  sabotage  and  guer- 
rilla warfare." 

This  then  is  the  poison  that  our  goyem- 
ment  allows  to  flow  into  the  bloodstream  of 
our  country.  Is  It  any  wond«-  that  the  "im- 
possible" is  h^pening  before  our  very  eyes? 
Tbe  probability  of  a  military  takeover  to  save 
this  country  from  a  coixununist  victory  ap- 
pears more  likely  every  day. 

COMMUNIST      PRKSS      ACCUSCS       BREAKTHBOTICK 
OF    CAUSING     RACIAL     STRIFE    AT    LOCAL    HIGH 

SCHOOLS 

The  ability  of  the  communists  to  twist  the 
truth  Is  almost  too  much  to  comprehend.  A 
number  of  Detroit  high  schools  have  ■wit- 
nessed black  militant  students,  led  by  outside 
agitators,  going  on  a  rampage,  attacking  stu- 
dents and  teachers  alike,  burning  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  replacing  it  with  the  flag  of  the  Re- 
public of  New  Africa  and  causing  the  schools 
to  close  down.  Then  the  next  day  you  read  in 
the  communist  paper,  the  "Daily  World,"  and 
also  headlines  in  the  Negro  newspaper,  that 
Breakthrough  members  were  driving  around 
with  truckloads  of  their  "goons,"  riling  up 
the  blacks  just  so  the  police  could  then  step 
in  and  beat  on  their  heads.  It  is  a  known  fact 
that  Breakthrough  is  opposed  to  having  their 
members  ride  around  in  trucks. 

(From  Combat,  Oct.  15, 1909] 

"Kill  Babt  Kill" — The  Robert  F.  Williams 

Stort 

(By  Henry  P.  Durkln) 

Less  than  a  month  ago  one  of  the  major 
promoters  of  a  black-white  civil  war  in  the 
United  States  returned  to  this  country  after 
eight  years  of  self-imposed  exile  to  avoid 
criminal  prosecution. 

Robert  P.  Williams'  trip  to  Detroit  In  Sep- 
tember oontains  elements  similar  to  Vladimir 
Lenin's  historic  return  to  Petrograd  some  52 
years  ago.  Both  men  waged  propaganda  war 
against  tbe  homeland  from  a  safe  haven 
overseas.  Both  men  stand  among  the  fore- 
most advoc{U«s  of  terrorism  as  i>olltics.  Both 
reject  reform  as  too  gradual.  And  both  caoie 
hom«  treated  as,  in  ChurcniU's  phrase,  the 
plague  bacillus;  Lenin  and  his  entourage  in 
the  famous  sealed  railway  car,  Williams  and 
his  attorney  encapsulated  in  a  giant  airliner, 
its  only  passengers. 

Lenin  ultimately  triumphed  in  bis  October 
Revolution  and  destroyed  the  only  represent- 
ative government  Russia  has  ever  had.  He 
did  it  to  "free  the  workers."  WiUiams  prom- 
ises that  his  revolution,  pitting  black  against 
whlto  in  a  racial  civil  war,  will  lead  ulti- 
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mately  to  Negro  Americans  being  free  of 
"oppression." 
Will  lama  has  gone  far  in  eight  years. 
During  those  years,  Williams'  home  had 
been  Cuba,  Red  China,  and  Tanzania.  Almost 
iinlformly  the  press  touted  Williams  merely 
as  a  "black  militant"  who  wanted  to  return 
to  clear  himself  of  kidnaping  charges  in 
Monroe.  North  Carolina.  And  just  as  uni- 
formly the  press  ignored  his  strange  and 
fascinating  activities  over  the  years. 

Williams,  an  ex-Marine,  was  born  In  Mon- 
roe, North  Carolina,  in  1925.  In  1956  he 
joined  the  local  chapter  of  the  NAACP  and 
soon  became  its  president.  At  that  time,  the 
NAACP's  demands  followed  the  "separate  but 
equal"  philosophy  of  the  national  office, 
which  predominated  in  the  mld-50's.  But 
Williams  decided  this  was  not  enough  and 
began  to  organize  self-defense  units  in  the 
Negro  community.  On  one  occasion,  by  the 
use  of  foxholes,  sandbags,  and  a  well-pre- 
pared strategy,  his  units  succeeded  in  repuls- 
ing with  gunflre  a  motorized  Ku  Klux  Klan 
"invasion." 

In  1959,  just  after  an  all-white  jury  in 
Union  County  had  acquitted  a  white  man  of 
beating  up  a  Negro,  Williams,  shaking  with 
anger,  told  a  reporter  that  Negroes  must  de- 
fend themselves  even  if  it  meant  "meeting 
violence  with  violence  if  that  is  to  be  the 
only  way  we  can  obtain  justice."  Negroes,  he 
said,  should  be  "willing  to  die"  or  "even  to 
kill  if  necessary"  to  protect  themselves.  "If 
It  is  necessary  to  stop  lynching  with  lynch- 
ing, then  we  must  be  willing  to  resort  to 
that  method."  Remarks  such  as  these 
prompted  Roy  Wllklns,  NAACP  national  di- 
rector, to  suspend  Williams  for  six  months. 

In  1960  Williams  traveled  illegally  to  Cuba 
a  number  of  times  and  reported  favorably 
about  Castroland.  Then,  on  April  21,  1961, 
Williams  sent  a  telegram  from  Monroe  to 
Cuba's  foreign  minister,  Raul  Roa,  at  the 
UN  during  the  General  Assembly  debate  on 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion.  Roa  read  the  tele- 
gram to  the  delegates,  as  U.S.  Ambassador 
Adlal  Stevenson  sat  In  silence:  "Now  that 
the  United  States  has  proclaimed  military 
support  for  people  willing  to  rebel  against 
oppression,  oppressed  Negroes  In  the  South 
urgently  request  tanks,  artillery,  arms, 
money,  use  of  American  airfields  and  white 
mercenaries  to  crush  the  racist  tyrants  who 
have  betrayed  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  Civil  War.  We  also  request  prayers  for 
this  noble  undertaking." 

Pour  months  later,  in  August  1961,  North 
Carolina  indicted  Williams  on  a  kidnaping 
charge.  A  white  couple  driving  through  the 
Negro  section  during  one  of  Williams'  bouts 
against  the  local  police  were  dragged  from 
their  car  and  held  prisoner  In  Williams' 
home.  Eventually  they  were  released  and 
Williams  fled  to  Cuba  (via  New  York,  Canada, 
and  Mexico).  While  In  hiding  "somewhere 
in  New  York  City"  on  his  way  to  Cuba.  Wil- 
liams sent  a  long  letter  to  the  Guardian 
{nee  National  Guardian)  presenting  his  side 
of  the  Monroe  troubles.  Williams  admitted 
that  a  white  couple  was  "captured,  disarmed 
and  placed  under  citizens'  arrest  by  a  group 
of  Negroes,"  that  the  couple  was  brought  to 
his  yard,  where  he  asked  the  "colored  group 
to  let  them  go;  they  did."  And,  Williams  said, 
he  told  the  white  couple  they  could  go,  but 
that  "they  would  have  to  leave  through  the 
angry  crowd"  which  had  gathered.  Williams 
said  he  turned  back  to  his  house  and  the 
couple  followed;  when  he  looked  for  them  a 
short  time  later  they  "had  disappeared." 
Williams  claims  he  fled  because  Monroe 
Police  Chief  A.  A.  Manney  told  him  that 
"state  troopers  were  coming  and  that  in  30 
minutes  I  would  be  hanging  in  the  Court- 
house square."  He  escaped  with  the  help  of 
some  Negroes  on  their  way  to  Greensboro. 
N.C.,  from  where  he  and  his  family  caught  a 
bus  for  New  York,  arriving  there  August  28, 
1961, 
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While  he  was  living  in  Monroe,  Williams 
had  begun  issuing  a  newsletter  called  The 
Crusader  (first  issue:  June  26,  1968) .  He  con- 
tinued to  publish  it  in  Cuba,  and  also  started 
making  anti-American  broadcasts  over 
"Radio  Free  Dixie,"  courtesy  of  Castro's 
shortwave  transmitters.  In  both  he  urged  the 
Negroes  in  the  United  States  to  revolt. 

Cuba  was  a  good  choice  for  Williams'  first 
exile.  His  1960  trips  there  had  convinced  him 
that  Castro's  "workers  paradise"  was  ideal.  At 
least  one  of  Williams'  trips  was  under  the 
auspices  of  Fidel's  American  front,  the  Pair 
Play  for  Cuba  Committee.  In  November  1960 
Williams  was  one  of  the  featured  speakers 
at  an  PPCC  rally  in  front  of  the  U.N.,  pro- 
testing U.S.  patrolling  the  coasts  of  Guate- 
mala and  Nicaragua  against  Cuban  attempts 
at  infiltration.  Williams  signed  several  of  the 
FPCC  advertisements  In  American  news- 
papers. One  of  these,  in  the  April  22,  1961 
issue  of  the  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Afro-Amer- 
ican, was  a  "Declaration  of  Conscience  by 
Afro- Americans":  "Afro-Americans,  don't  be 
fooled — the  enemies  of  the  Cubans  are  our 
enemies,  the  Jim  Crow  bosses  of  this  land 
where  we  are  still  denied  our  rights.  The 
Cubans  are  our  friends,  the  enemies  of  our 
enemies."  Another  ad  in  the  New  York  Post 
three  days  later  carried  almost  the  same 
text. 

Assorted  left-wingers  .ind  Communists 
quickly  Jumped  to  Williams'  aid.  via  an  orga- 
nization called  the  Monroe  Defense  Commit- 
tee. Communists  (identified  in  testimony  as 
old-time  or  current:  Moscow,  Peking  or  Trot- 
sky-oriented) were  listed  as  supporters:  Wil- 
liam Albertson,  Herbert  Aptheker,  William 
Epton,  Carl  Marzanl,  Jesse  Gray,  Cyril 
Phillips,  Victor  Perlo.  and  others.  Liberals 
and  leftists  who  also  lent  their  prestige  in- 
cluded James  Baldwin,  Ossle  Davis.  Ruby 
Dee,  Nat  Hentoff.  A.  J.  Muste,  and  Lyle 
Stuart.  And  Clark  H.  Foreman,  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee (now  renamed  National  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee)  commented  that 
Williams  "represents  the  most  practical  ap- 
proach for  the  Negro  who  considers  himself 
entitled  to  be  a  full-fledged  American." 

In  April  1962  the  pro-Williams  campaign 
had  reached  such  proportions  that  Detroit 
Local  #600  of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
passed  a  resolution  calling  on  President  Ken- 
nedy to  give  executive  clemency  to  Williams! 
But  m  The  Crusader  Williams  was  pro- 
claiming "The  slick  John  Kennedy  gang  Is 
operating  one  of  the  greatest  sham  govern- 
ments in  the  entire  world,"  and  that  America 
was  "a  Jungle  filled  with  wild  beasts  and 
savages  presided  over  by  an  Impotent  witch 
doctor.  Slick  John  Kennedy."  While  continu- 
ing his  attacks  on  Kennedy,  Williams  asked 
that  money  to  keep  the  newsletter  going  be 

sent  to  Mrs.  Anne  Olson  in  Toronto,  Canada 

at  the  headquarters  of  Canadian  Pair  Play 
for  Cuba  Committee — and  announced  that 
his  attorney,  Conrad  Lynn,  was  hard  at  work 
on  the  legal  machinery  to  clear  his  name  of 
the  kidnaping  charges. 

"Radio  Free  Dixie,"  Williams'  Jazz  music 
show  mixed  with  political  commentary, 
began  to  be  heard  every  Friday  from  11  p.m. 
to  midnight.  Eastern  Standard  "Hme.  In  one 
broadcast  in  late  summer  1962.  he  said: 
"Communism  is  not  lynching  black  people! 
Communism  offers  equality.  If  it  were  not  for 
Russia,  the  oppressors  of  the  Negro  would 
have  already  conquered  the  world,  and  we 
can  rest  assured  that  it  would  be  a  racist 
world.  If  It  were  not  for  the  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  all  oppressed  peoples  every- 
where would  have  very  little  hope  of  ever 
acquiring  the  means  of  freeing  themselves. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
racists  of  the  USA  would  already  feel  free  to 
wage  a  campaign  of  total  extermination 
against  the  Afro-American."  Early  in  1963, 
"Radio  Free  Dixie"  began  broadcasting  three 
days  a  week.  Stepped  up.  too,  were  the  tirades 
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against  Kennedy,  who  became  "Herr  John" 
(the  new  HiUer)  :  "he  thinks  he's  God"  and 
a  "great  benefactor  to  white  supremacy  and 
the  southern  racist  enemies  of  the  14th 
Amendment  to  the  US  ConstltuUon." 

September  1963  saw  a  new  development 
in  Williams'  political  education.  He  turned 
up  in  Red  China,  telling  Pekings'  New 
China  News  Agency  that  he  had  wanted  to 
come  to  China  since  the  "triumph  of  the 
Chinese  revolution"  in  1949.  While  in  China 
he  sent  President  Kennedy  a  message  pro- 
testing what  he  called  '"the  savage  persecu- 
tion of  American  Negreos  by  U.S.  racists." 
Williams  warned  "Let  me  remind  you  that 
these  heathen  racist  crimes  against  black 
humanity  shaU  be  avenged!"  (About  two 
months  later,  a  one-time  member  of  the  New 
Orleans  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee.  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald,  assassinated  Kennedy.) 

The  next  issue  of  The  Crusader  appeared 
in  February  1964  and  made  no  further  refer- 
ences to  President  Kennedy.  Instead,  that 
Issue  and  subsequent  ones  carried  detailed 
instructions  for  sabotage  and  terrorism. 
Example:  "The  weapons  of  defense  employed 
by  Afro-American  freedom  fighters  must 
consist  of  a  poor  man's  arsenal.  Gasoline  fire 
bombs  (Molotov  cocktails) ,  lye  or  acid  bombs 
(made  by  injecting  lye  or  acid  In  the  metal 
end  of  light  bulbs)  can  be  used  extensively. 
During  the  night  hours  such  weapons, 
thrown  from  the  roof  tops,  will  make  the 
streets  Impossible  for  racist  cops  to  patrol. 
Hand  grenades,  bazookas,  light  mortars, 
rocket  launchers,  machine  guns  and  amm»i- 
nltlon  can  be  bought  clandestinely  from 
servicemen  anxious  to  make  a  fast  dollar 
Freedom  fighters  in  military  camps  can  be 
contacted  to  give  Instruction  on  usage. 

"Extensive  sabotage  is  possible.  Gas  tanks 
on  public  vehicles  can  be  chocked  up  with 
sand.  Sugar  is  also  highly  effective  In  gaso- 
line lines.  Long  nails  driven  through  boards 
and  tacks  with  large  heads  are  effective  to 
slow  the  movement  of  traffic  on  congested 
roads  at  night.  This  can  cause  havoc  on 
turnpikes.  Derailing  of  trains  causes  panic 
Explosive  booby  traps  on  police  telephone 
boxes  can  be  employed.  High-powered  sniper 
rifles  are  readily  available.  Armor-piercing 
bullets  will  penetrate  oil  storage  tanks  from 
a  distance.  Phosphorous  matches  (kitchen 
matches)  placed  in  air  condltlng  systems  will 
cause  delayed  explosions  which  will  destroy 
expensive  buildings.  Flame  throwers  can  be 
manufactured  at  home.  Combat  experienced 
exscrvlcemen  can  easily  solve  that  problem  • 
(Tfte  Cru.^oder,  May-June  1964). 

Copies  of  this  Issue  were  circulated  In  New 
York  City  before  the  now-famous  Harlem 
riots  of  1964.  Williams  had  predicted  such 
violence  on  page  seven  of  the  same  issue- 
"This  year.  1964,  Is  going  to  be  a  violent  one 
the  storm  will  reach  hurricane  proportions 
by  1965  and  the  eye  of  the  hurricane  will 
hover  over  America  by  1966.  America  is  a 
house  on  fire— Freedom  Now!— or  let  it  burn 
let  it  burn.  Praise  the  Lord  and  pass  the 
ammunition!!!" 

From  November  25  to  30,  1964,  Williams  was 
in  Hanoi  attending  the  International  Con- 
ference for  Solidarity  with  Vietnam  He  told 
the  delegates  "I  feel  much  freer  here  than 
I  ever  felt  In  the  U.S.A.  .  .  .  I  believe  this 
Is  the  beginning  of  a  new  relationship  be- 
tween our  two  peoples,  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam, the  Afro-American  people  and  our 
white  allies  in  the  U.S.A,"  Also,  while  in 
Hanoi,  Williams  broadcast  to  U.S.  troops  in 
South  Vietnam  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Hanoi,  Williams  stopped 
off  again  in  Peking,  publishing  the  October 
1964  edition  of  The  Crusader  there  and  hav- 
ing a  personal  meeting  with  Mao  Tse-tung. 
Said  Williams:  '"It  was  a  great  feeling  for 
me.  an  exiled  former  NAACP  official,  to  be 
in  China  when  their  first  Atomic  bomb  was 
exploded  .  .  .  This  bomb  is  not  Just  a  CJhinese 
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bomb.  It  te  a  freedom  bomb  tot  all  the  op- 
pressed people  of  t>e  world." 

Returnlnf  to  C«ba,  Williams  annovinced 
that  The  CrnMitfr  now  h»d  a  U.S.  address: 
P.  O  BOR  85».  »ei»  York,  NY  10028.  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  aame  addrea  aa  the 
ReTcriuttoBBu-y  ActM^n  Uovement  (RAM),  of 
which  Williams  was  then  Chalman-ln-E^- 
ile.  RAITS  theoretlaal  journal.  Black  America 
(Summer-Pall  1969)  set  the  tone  for  Its  ac- 
tlTlties:  "As  the  struggle  becomes  more  in- 
tense, a  Mau-Mau ,  of  a  political  form  will 
probablf  have  political  ambitions  which  the 
house  niggers  (Ua^le  Totna)  and  the  public 
racisu  will  be  unaile  to  fulfill .  It  will  prob- 
ably aseaastnate  ra<ist  leaders  and  house  nig- 
gers who  don't  foUiiw  its  line.  The  cry  of  the 
black  community  will  be  'Liberation  or 
Deathr  " 

Let's  pause  a  motnent  and  see  what  RAM 
membcn  have  be4n  doing  In  the  United 
States  to  carry  oat  the  movement's  orders: 

Februmrg  1965:  tlAM  members  were  ar- 
rested in  a  plot  t«  blow  up  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  the  Ubertf  Bell,  and  the  Washing- 
ton MonumcDt.  T%e  RAM  group  \ised  the 
name  at  Black  Libstitlon  Front,  led  by  Rob- 
ert Steele  ColUer.  Walter  A.  Bowe  (a  signer 
of  the  Pair  IHay  lor  Cuba  Committee  ads 
referred  to  abore)^  and  Khaleel  S.  3ay3wd. 
Attom«y  for  Coiller  was  Conrad  Lynn,  also 
WUttams^  1— ijir.  while  Mark  Lane  (famous 
for  -his  posthumous  defense  of  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald)  defended  8ayysd.  All  three  plotters 
were  found  gidlty  and' sentenced  to  between 
IS  months  and  5  fears  in  jail.  ColUer  was 
released  after  2  yenrs  and  turned  up  as  a 
♦5.700- a- year  New  York  City  Parks  Depart- 
ment employee  in  qharge  of  recreational  ac- 
tlvltlea  at  the  Tompkins  Square  Community 
Center,  supervising  local  children  and  adults 
using  the  swuninliig  pool.  As  soon  as  news 
of  this  leaked  out.  Collier  was  flred  from  the 
Job  and  dropped  ^t  of  sight  until  April 
1969.  At  that  time  le  was  arrested  as  part  of 
a  Black  Panther  piot  to  bomb  several  New 
York  department  (tores.  Twenty-one  Pan- 
thers la  all  were  airested.  Coming  to  their 
defense  were  long  tfme  leftist  attorneys  Wil- 
liam Kunstler  and  4rthur  Turco. 

June  1367:  Sixteeh  ElAM  members  were  ar- 
rested in  a  plot  t9  assa&slnace  "nvoderate" 
civil  rights  leaders;  Including  Roy  WUkins 
and  Whitney  Youn^  Jr.  L«ader  of  the  plot, 
according  to  District  Attorney  Thomas 
Mackell.  was  Herma^  Ferguson,  at  that  time 
an  assistant  prioc^al  in  New  York  City's 
school  system.  Ferguson  is  East  Coast  Vice 
President  of  RAM  'and  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. Also  named  In  the  indictment  was 
RAM's  Special  Ambassador  Max  Stanford, 
who  was  arrested  In  Philadelphia.  At  the 
trial,  the  prosecutldn  declared  that  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  Biras  also  on  the  RAM  kill 
list.  Ferguson  was  convicted  and  is  now  free 
on  ball  pending  hli  appeal.  Last  November 
he  was  a  candidaU  for  the  TJ.S.  Senate  on 
the  Freedom  and  Pi  ace  Party  ticket,  a  front 
set  up  by  the  Conuaunist  Party  USA. 

September  1967:  l^'our  R.\M  members  were 
arrested  In  PhUadel  phia  in  a  plot  to  poison 
h'jndreds  of  pollcen  en  and  some  of  the  city's 
top  officials  in  the  event  of  a  riot.  The 
Trotskyite-orlented  Youth  Against  War  and 
Fascism,  headed  by  1  ilark  Lane's  former  secre- 
tary. Delrdre  GriswDld,  sponsored  a  protest 
rally  in  Philadelphlh  in  October  1967.  Among 
the  schedTiled  speakers  were  Mae  Mallory, 
one  of  Robert  Willi  uns"  co-defendants  from 
Monroe,  N.C..  and  Conrad  Lynn,  Williams' 
and  RAM's  attomej. 

During  June  19^6,  Williams  ceased  his 
"Radio  Free  Dixie"  jbroadcasts  from  Havana 
and  went  to  China,  claiming  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Cuban  regime  because  It  barred 
him  from  opening  un  information  office  for 
his  movement  and  l>ecause  phonograph  rec- 
ords aitd  other  maierlal  sent  to  him  from 
outside  Cuba  for  hfc  broadcasts  were  stolen 
from  the  Cuban  pnist  office  and  even  from 
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Cuban  Porelgn  Ministry  diplomatic  p  'Ch*s. 
In  addition,  one  Issue  of  TTie  CrvMuter  was 
forged  and  ooatalned  antl-Chlnese  state- 
ments; also,  $1,550  he  sent  to  sympathlBers 
In  New  Tork  never  reached  them.  Further, 
the  Cuban  government  barred  his  accepting 
a  speaking  Invitation  In  Sweden.  Williams' 
other  charges  were  that  he  was  forced  to 
use  "only  the  progressively  weaker  long- 
wave faculties  of  Radio  Progresso"  Instead 
of  the  shortwave  Havana  Radio:  that  a 
promise  of  $200  a  month  to  buy  records 
and  publications  for  his  broadcasts  was  not 
kept;  that  his  wife  was  not  allowed  to  go 
to  Canada,  and  that  the  Cuban  authorities 
had  refused  to  Investigate  his  charges.  But 
the  biggest  reason  for  transferring  his  base 
of  operations,  said  Williams  (In  the  August 
12.  1968  Issue  of  Peking  Review)  was  Cuba's 
anti-Negro  racism:  "We  Afro-American  rev- 
olutionaries have  discovered  that  some  so- 
called  socialists,  we  thought  to  be  our  com- 
rades and  class  brothers,  have  joined  the 
International  Ku  Klux  Klan  fraternity  for 
white  supremacy  world  domination.  To  our 
consternation,  we  have  discovered  that  the 
bourgeois-oriented  power  structure  of  some 
socialist  states,  even  one  with  a  black  and 
white  population,  would  prefer  to  preserve 
the  white  reactionary  antl-communlst  power 
structure  in  racist  America,  their  natural 
enemy,  than  to  see  a  Just,  democratic  fra- 
ternal socialist  state  brought  about  by  the 
revolutionary  action  of  oppressed  blacks  that 
would  serve  the  best  interests  of  all  people 
of  all  races." 

From  then  on,  Williams'  newsletter  ap- 
peared at  regular  Intervals  with  the  Impri- 
matur "Printed  In  China  as  a  Personal  Jour- 
nal.' One  of  bis  first  new  slogaiu  from 
Peking  was  the  following:  "The  most  noble 
cry  to  come  out  of  racist  America  since  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  is  the  cry:  Burn  ^  aby 
Burn.  It  is  a  good  starter  for  more  than  just 
fires.  It  is  a  point  of  origin  for  a  mighty 
revolutionary  process  .  .  .  Yes,  Burn  Baby 
Bum,  like  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  Is  a  good 
point  of  origin  but  In  the  final  analysis  the 
brutal  oppressor  must  go  and  the  cry  Kill 
Baby  Kill  must  prevail."  Williams  even  of- 
fered one  of  his  own  recipes:  "Try  the  new 
sensational.  Black  Power  Cocktail.  Mix  the 
Best !  OasoUne.  a  little  burnt  thick  motor  oil 
and  a  dash  of  petroleum  jelly.  Catches  on 
like  napalm.  Shake  well  before  serving." 

The  nation's  press  again  took  notice  of 
WilUams  in  March  1968,  when  Milton  Henry 
(then  chairman  of  the  Malcolm  X  Society) 
announced  the  formation  of  the  Republic  of 
New  Africa  (see  Combat,  Sept.  1.  1968:  April 
15,  1969 ) .  Williams  was  elected  President  ot 
RNA  at  this  founding  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Black  Government  Conference. 

With  this  announcement,  serious  work  be- 
gan to  arrange  for  Williams'  return  to  the 
U.S.  In  June  1968,  Williams  took  the  first 
step  on  his  trip  back:  he  visited  Dar  Es 
Salaam.  Tanzania,  where  he  met  with  Milton 
Henry  and  his  brother,  Imari,  and  Mae  Mal- 
lory, who  had  flown  to  Tanzania.  In  addition 
to  political  meetings,  Williams  found  time 
for  a  ten-day.  1500-mile  motorcycle  tour 
down  to  Zambia.  He  said  he  undertook  the 
trip  to  test  his  stamina,  to  inspire  black 
youth  to  a  greater  sense  of  exploration  and 
to  see  seldom- visited  villages  of  Africa.  (Wil- 
liams had  traveled  to  Tanzania  with  his  wife. 
Mattel,  on  Chinese  alien  travel  documents, 
having  been  without  a  U.S.  passport  since  his- 
flight  from  America  in  1961.)  In  October  1968 
Williams  wound  up  his  visit  and  returned  to 
Peking.  Curiously,  before  Williams  boarded 
a  ship  in  Dar  Es  Salaam  for  the  return  to 
Red  China,  an  official  of  the  U.S.  Embassy 
presented  him  with  a  new  American  passport. 
Back  in  China.  Wllllacns  began  publishing 
The  CrusMier  again  and  started  to  include 
some  of  his  revolutionary  poetry.  In  one  is- 
sue (May  1968)  he  gave  his  own  lyrics  to  th« 
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"Star  Spangled  Banner":  "Burn  baby  we 
must,  insurrection  is  Just, /And  this  be  our 
cry:  'In  Guns  is  our  trust. '/And  o'lr  glorious 
new  flag  In  triumph  shall  wave/O'er  a  Black 
people  free,  never  more  to  be  slave!" 

The  official  announcement  of  Williams'  re- 
turn came  from  Milton  Henry  on  August  23. 
1969  In  Washington,  D.C.,  at  a  four-day  "leg- 
islative conference"  of  the  Republic  of  New 
Africa.  But  Williams'  return  was  delayed  Just 
a  bit:  arriving  In  London  via  Cairo  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  Williams  was  stopped  by  British 
immigration  authorities  and  taken  to  Pen- 
tonville  Prison,  because  Trans  World  Air- 
lines refused  him  passage,  saying  that  the 
airline  had  "concluded  that  his  presence 
aboard  our  aircraft  both  in  the  air  and  upon 
his  arrival  at  a  United  States  destination 
would  be  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of 
T.W.A.  and  its  passengers." 

Five  days  later.  TWA  announced  It  would 
transport  Williams  back  to  the  United  States 
via  a  special  flight  (only  passengers:  WU- 
liams  and  his  attorney,  Milton  Henry). 

Williams  arrived  In  Detroit  on  September 
12  and  the  New  York  Timet  reported  the  his- 
toric event  on  page  1  and  devoted  an  enUre 
"Man  in  the  News"  column  to  him,  never 
once  mentioning  his  philosophy  of  terrorism: 
to  the  Times,  he  was  Just  a  "Pioneer  Black 
Militant."  As  soon  as  he  stepped  off  the  plaoe, 
Williams  was  arrested  by  Federal  authorities 
on  a  fugitive  warrant  issued  by  North  Caro- 
lina and  then  released  on  $1,000  ball.  Local 
officials  in  Detroit  took  him  Into  custody  and 
Williams  appeared  In  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  where  the  warrant  was  reviewed  and 
he  was  released  on  a  $10,000  personal  re- 
cognizance bond. 

"War"  to  Robert  Franklin  WlUlanis  means, 
in  the  words  of  RAM's  underground  news- 
paper, Afro  World,  that  "We  must  vow  to 
meet  violence  with  violence,  'an  eye  for  an 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  filling  the  Mighty 
Whitj  American  cities  with  White  American 
blood;  leaving  not  a  building  standing  in 
their  pure,  white.  Christian  land  till  we  can 
walk  in  dignity  with  our  black  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  earth.'  " 

The  Crusader  carries  specific  instructiotu 
for  causing  havoc  and  destruction.  One  of 
the  most  detailed  plans  appeared  in  the 
September-October  1967,  issue: 

"A  united,  well  organized,  armed  and 
trained  Black  America  is  a  potential  force 
to  be  reckoned  with  In  Its  own  right.  ...  A 
precision-type  guerrilla  warfare  Is  the  pre- 
requisite for  the  black  man's  survival  and 
liberation  in  racist  America.  Such  a  campaign 
must  be  well  organized  and  coordinated. 
There  must  be  a  vast  network  of  communica- 
tion and  central  planning.  No  matter  how 
IJrlmitlve,  black  freedom  fighters  must  estab- 
lish their  own  coded  and  clandestine  com- 
municmtlons  system.  There  must  be  central 
planning  and  a  national  supreme  command. 
Afro-American  revolutionary  forces  must 
create  a  top-notch  agency.  This  agency  must 
be  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  an 
efficient  and  extensive  intelligence  network. 
It  must  infiltrate  the  armed  forces,  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  the  police,  the  FBI,  the  CIA. 
public  utility  services  and  all  political  groups, 
right,  center  and  left.  The  power  structure's 
facilities  must  be  utilized  to  advance  the 
cause  of  Afro-American  liberation.  .  .  .  The 
most  aggressive  and  irrepressible  arm  of  the 
over-ail  organization  would  be  the  fire 
teams.  .  .  .  The  mission  of  these  thousands 
of  active  teams  would  be  setting  strategic 
fires.  They  could  render  America's  cities  and 
couLtryside  Impotent.  They  could  travel 
from  city  to  city  placing  lighted  candles  cov- 
ered with  large  paper  bags,  allowing  enough 
air  at  the  bottom  to  allow  the  Same  to  bum 
until  it  burned  to  dry  leaves  and  grass,  thus 
devastating  the  forests.  .  .  .  The  fire  teams 
roving  in  automobiles  would  find  unguarded 
rural  objectives  even  more  accessible.  A  few 
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teams  could  start  miles  and  miles  of  fires 
from  one  city  to  another.  The  psychological 
Impact  would  be  tremendous.  By  day  the  bil- 
lowing smoke  would  be  seen  for  miles.  By 
night  the  entire  sky  would  reflect  the  holo- 
caust and  emit  a  feeling  of  Impending 
doom. . . ." 


THE    NEW    LEFT— HEIRS    OP    THE 
GUILLOTINE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a 
thought  provoking  address  delivered  at 
King's  College,  New  York,  last  week,  Mr. 
Jeffrey  St.  John,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Conservative  Party,  seems  to  have 
put  his  finger  squarely  on  the  New  Left 
and  its  role  in  history. 

Students  of  history  have  long  under- 
stood the  relative  roles  of  the  Americsui 
Revolution  and  the  bloody  French  Rev- 
olution which  followed  within  a  few 
years.  Mr.  St.  John  accurately  sums  up 
the  difference — the  founders  of  our  Na- 
tion were  capable  of  building,  and  did 
build,  while  the  Piench  Revolution  was 
capable  only  of  destruction,  destroying 
finally  its  revolution. 

The  New  Left  offers  nothing  but  de- 
struction. It  is  totally  incapable  of  any- 
thing constructive,  has  no  ideas  but  ni- 
hilism and  anarchy,  and  from  this  bank- 
ruptcy can  produce  only  violence.  It,  too, 
will  consume  Itself,  but  only  after  in- 
nocent blood  has  been  shed  in  more 
cities  than  Chicago. 

I  commend  Mr.  St.  John's  address  to 
the  careful  attention  of  aU  members  of 
this  House,  and  include  it  in  my  re- 
marks: 

Ftnishikg    the    Work    of    the    Founders — 
A  Freedom  Manifesto  for  Ouh  Troubled 
Times 
(Speech  by  Jeffrey  St.  John  based  on  his 
book,    "Countdown    to    Chaos:     Chicago 
1968,"     published     by     Nash     Publishing 
Corp..  Los  Angeles,  given  on  October  21. 
1969,  King's  College,  BrlarcUff  Manor,  NY.) 
[Copyright  1969  CINCOM  Inc.  Not  to  be 
reproduced  except  for  press  quotations  with- 
out permission  from  CINCOM  Inc.] 

"Historians  will  differ,"  wrote  former  New 
York  Times  correspondent  and  author  Ar- 
thur Krock,  "on  whether  the  political  phi- 
losophy and  the  military  economic  direction 
of  any  nation  has  changed  more  funda- 
mentally than  those  of  the  United  States  in 
a  comparable  period  of  time,  1933-1967.  But 
as  an  eye  witness  to  governmental  and  other 
public  action  throughout  these  years.  I  have 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  United  States 
merits  the  distinction  of  having  discarded 
its  past  and  meaning  in  one  of  the  briefest 
spans  of  modern  history." 

Can  a  nation,  having  discarded  its  past 
and  its  meaning,  escape  the  consequences 
of  such  an  act?  The  violence,  lawlessness, 
and  social  disruption  that  has  engulfed  the 
nation  In  recent  years  suggest  it  cannot. 
When  a  country  cuts  itself  off  from  Its  his- 
torical experience  and  the  principles  that 
allowed  it  to  flourish,  it  is  like  a  giant  ocean 
liner  on  a  dark  fog-bound  sea  without  a 
philosophical  rudder  or  radar  to  guide  it. 
And  almost  no  one  today  denies  that  some- 
)iow  two  hundred  years  after  the  signing  of 
the   Declaration   of   Independence   we   have 
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lost  our  sense  of  direction  and  bold  daring 
as  a  nation. 

We  began,  as  most  of  us  know,  with  a 
profound  sense  of  direction,  provided  by  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  group  of  men  to 
ever  come  together  In  one  given  period  of 
history.  What  would  our  Pounding  Fathers 
say  of  those  individuals  and  groups  today 
who  Initiate  violence  for  political  ends  and 
Ignore  the  principles  upon  which  our  laws 
and  our  Constitution  are  based? 

First,  the  Pounders  might  compare  today's 
New  Left  radicals  not  with  themselves  but 
with  the  radicals  of  the  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tury who  precipitated  the  French  Revolution. 
The  Founders  might  point  out  that  while 
they  supported  the  aim  of  the  revolution  in 
France,  It  failed  In  Its  promise  of  freedom 
because  French  radicals — like  today's  New 
Left— knew  only  how  to  destroy,  not  how 
to  build. 

America's  revolutionaries  of  1776  con- 
structed a  system  that  was  responsible  for 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  social,  political, 
and  economic  revolutions  In  the  history  of 
mankind.  This  is  the  legacy  left  to  America 
by  a  small  band  of  brilliant  men.  The  French 
radicals  left  their  people  a  Napoleonic  dic- 
tatorship. Many  scholars  see  France's  con- 
stant turmoil  in  the  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth centuries  as  directly  traceable  to  the 
failure  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Second,  the  Pounders  might  conclude  with 
horror  and  disappointment  that  the  actions 
of  the  New  Left,  given  its  premises  and  phi- 
losophy, could,  if  unopposed,  destroy  the  free 
political,  social,  and  economic  system  that 
the  American  Revolution  had  made  possible. 
But  why  is  It  that  our  nation  now  finds 
its  Institutions  under  violent  attack  and  Its 
streets  and  college  campuses  virtual  battle- 
grounds after  so  brilliant  a  beginning? 

THE  interrupted    REVOLtTTlON 


The  American  Revolution  of  1776  Is  an 
interrupted  revolution.  After  150  years  of 
living  close  to  the  Founders'  philosophy  we 
gradually  drifted  from  the  main  tributary 
of  our  beginning  and  traditions. 

The  social  and  political  system  Inherent 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
United  States  Constitution  provided  the  free- 
dom for  every  man  to  be  the  founder  of  his 
own  fortune.  And  this  system  created  the 
geographical  unity  for  trade  and  cooperation 
among  the  states  of  the  union.  Such  freedom 
and  unity  developed  the  climate  necessary 
lor  the  unprecedented  btirst  of  creative  ener- 
gies that  culminated  in  the  countless  me- 
chanical inventions  and  industries  of  nine- 
teenth-century America,  which  formed  the 
foundation  for  today's  Technological  Revo- 
lution with  its  resulting  material  abundance 
and  affluence.  Thus,  ovir  material  wealth  to- 
day Is  the  direct  result  of  the  events  of  the 
nineteenth  century  which  were  made  pos- 
sible by  the  freedom  won  in  the  revolution 
of  1776. 

In  a  profound,  affirmative  way.  the  Found- 
ers studied  the  past  and  all  the  lessons  it 
offered,  and  constructed  an  original,  uniquely 
American,  free  social  and  political  system. 
The  Pounders  also  looked  deeply  into  the 
nature  of  human  beings  and  sought  to  har- 
monize their  thinking  with  the  natural  state 
of  men  and  women.  The  Founders  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  natural  state  of  man 
was  to  be  free  and  that  he  had  within  him 
the  potential  to  act  responsibly  if  oflered  a 
set  of  principles  and  a  philosophy. 

What  is  staggering  about  this  achievement 
is  that  such  a  benevolent  otitlook  toward 
man  had  never  before  been  professed,  let 
alone  expressed  In  a  workable,  concrete  social 
system.  Men  like  Thomas  Jefferson  fought 
hard  to  extend  this  principle  to  all  men, 
meaning  the  abolition  of  slavery.  But  in  a 
mood  of  compromise  the  Pounders  defaulted 
on  the  issue  of  slavery,  which  would  only 
be   corrected    with    the   great   Civil    War   of 
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I860.  This  lethal  compromise  Illustrates  that 
the  deeds  of  the  dead  often  have  a  hold  on 
the  living,  and  to  compromise  on  basic  prin- 
ciples Is  to  invite  disaster  at  a  later  date. 

In  the  same  year  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed,  Adam  Smith  first 
published  his  work  on  free  economics,  The 
Wealth  of  Nations.  Like  the  Pounders,  Smith 
drew  on  centuries  of  hlstorleal  experience 
in  arriving  at  certain  theoretical  principles 
concerning  free  economics.  His  work  had  a 
profound  Influence  on  the  Pounders.  Later, 
in  1789.  the  framers  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
drew  major  Inspiration  from  Smith — Thomas 
Jefferson  praised  The  Wealth  of  Sations  for 
its  "sheer  genius."  In  the  same  decade,  the 
1770'6,  another  momentous  event  occurred: 
the  Invention  by  Watt  of  the  first  workable 
and  salable  steam  engine. 

Thus,  In  one  decade,  the  Pounders  laid 
the  political  and  social  foundation  for  the 
Industrial  Revolution  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; Smith's  The  Wealth  of  Nations  laid  the 
theoretical  economic  foundation,  that  is,  the 
practical  principles  to  guide  men  of  produc- 
tive genius;  and  James  Watt's  invention  of 
the  steam  engine  laid  the  physical  founda- 
tion, for  steam  engines  later  became  loco- 
motives, which  made  possible  the  railroads  of 
the  world— uniting  people,  nations,  and  even 
continents. 

Yet  m  the  midst  of  all  these  unprecedented 
and  breathtaking  material  and  intellectual 
achievements.  In  the  nineteenth  century, 
there  began  to  rise  just  prior  to  the  U.S. 
Civil  War,  a  group  of  Intellectuals  In  Ameri- 
ca who  felt  left  out  and  unrewarded  by  the 
then  newly  emerging  Industrial  era.  Holding 
a  philosophy  that  stood  for  collectivism  and 
state  control  of  the  lives  of  the  American 
people  and  the  means  of  economic  produc- 
tion, such  men  and  women  stood  as  a  coun- 
ter-revolutionary force  to  those  principles 
of  the  Founders  that  set  forth  a  belief  In 
Individualism  and  limiting  the  power  of  the 
state.  These  Intellectuals,  many  of  them 
Marxlsu  and  Socialists,  sought  to  smear  and 
distort  the  achievements  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  and  the  Industrial  and  Inventive 
geniuses  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Eventually,  the  attempt  to  Interrupt  snd 
subvert  the  achievements  of  the  revolutions 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
In  America  climaxed  In  the  election  of  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  New  Deal  In  1933.  Just 
as  the  Influences  the  Pounders  set  Into  mo- 
tion In  1776  did  not  find  their  greatest  ful- 
fillment until  decades  later,  so  the  efforts 
of  America's  counter-revolutionaries  begun  In 
the  nineteenth  century  did  not  come  Into 
concrete  political  form  until  1933. 


ROOSEVELT'S    COUNTER-REVOLUTION 

The  New  Deal  was  said  to  have  been  a 
necessary  response  to  the  Great  Depression — 
which  was  allegedly  caused  by  the  collapse 
of  the  free  economic  system. 

However,  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930's  was  the  direct  result  of  attempts  by 
government  to  control  freedom.  Between 
1866  and  1933  Intellectuals  Influenced  cer- 
tain political  leaders  to  correct  abuses  and 
"monopolies"  caused  by  Big  Business  and  the 
private  economic  system.  But  those  monopo- 
lies arose  because  city,  state,  and  federal 
governments  used  their  power  to  close  ovt 
covipetition  for  the  advantage  of  politically 
influential  businessmen.  Each  government- 
lmp)osed  "correction"  of  abuses  undercut  the 
natural  working  of  free  economics,  making 
the  situation  much  worse  until  by  the  late 
I920's  the  private  economic  sector  collapsed 
in  a  monetary  crisis  under  the  burden  of 
government  controls. 

Instead  of  removing  these  life-bleeding 
controls  and  restraints  on  freedom,  the 
Roosevelt  New  Deal  added  still  more  govern- 
ment controls.  When  spending  schemes  did 
not  cure  the  Great  Depression,  but  only 
drugged  It,  Roosevelt  turned  to  the  oldest 
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solution  known  to  man  »nd  nations:  ha 
began  gearing  American  Industry  tat  war.  In 
doing  so  ha  oomxnlttMl  a  former  fr«e  econ- 
omy, wblch  profited  more  from  peace  than 
from  war.  to  a  waffare  and  welfare  state 
economy. 

In  BO  small  measif-e.  the  distortion  of  our 
economic  and  poUtlqal  life  that  began  under 
FDR  made  pitislMT  ttte  violence  and  up- 
heavals ol  the  1960'ai  The  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment. buUt  over  the  decades  since  the 
Thirties,  la  breakiof  down  under  lu  own 
deficiencies  and  gaicaatuan  size.  Professor 
Peter  I*«cker  of  Nfw  York  University  has 
observed :  j 

"Modern  government  has  become  ungov- 
emaUe.  There  is  n»i  government  today  that 
can  claim  control  o<  its  bureaucracy  and  of 
Its  various  agencies.,.  .  .  This  is  a  threat  to 
the  basic  capacity  of  government  to  give 
direction  and  leadership." 

Sine*  nXit  coutiter-reTOluUon  against 
the  principles  of  1TT6  and  1789.  our  nation 
has  triad  to  straddle  the  principles  of  both 
revolutlans:  the  1776  Hevolution's  principles 
of  rigtats  aad  Uiait«d  government,  and  the 
IMS  reTotatlon"s  prtndiries  o*  growing  gov- 
ernment that  often  leads  to  the  violation  of 
individual  rights.  Neither  an  individual  nor 
a  nation  can  serve  t*ro  masters,  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  stated  (In  a  dlSerent  context)  in  his 
Houn  DtrMori  apeecti  of  June  16.  1858 : 

"A' bouar -divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.  I  do  not  ezpoct  the  house  to  fall  bat 
I  do  expect  it  will  ceiase  to  be  divided.  It  wlU 
become  all  one  tliiB)  or  all  another." 

So  It  is  with  the  United  States:  divided 
between  the  force  M  government  and  the 
straggle  for  individval  freedom.  It  will  be- 
come all  one  thing;  or  all  the  other.  The 
violence,  anarchy,  afid  socliU  discord  of  the 
1960*8  exemplify  th^  inability  of  the  Amer- 
ican RepaWk:  to  ]  remain  divided — and, 
equally,  the  Incapacity  of  the  goremment  to 
properly  give  direction  and  leadership. 

In  the  cities  of  or^  nation  this  breakdown 
has  made  possible  tlie  rise  of  radical  political 
elements  who  seize  upon  the  government's 
Inability  to  provide  promised  social  servlees 
and  firm  leadership  to  assault  violently  the 
entire  social  and  political  system  and  the 
principles  of  the  PDijnders. 

Criticism  that  gAvernment  Is  a  danger. 
heard  tn  the  past  only  from  more  conserva- 
tive circles,  now  transcends  political  party 
lines,  "nierefore,  given  the  admission  by 
many  that  the  principles  and  programs  of 
the  New  Deal  are  Unworkable  or  have  col- 
lapsed, what  cholcei  are  left  open  to  Amer- 
icans in  the  second  palf  of  this  century? 

There  are  three  choices.  One:  We  can  sub- 
mit to  the  forces  of  the  New  Left  who  have 
made  It  clear  that]  their  solutions  to  our 
mounting  problems  lare  not  less  government, 
but  more — going  bejiond  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
program  In  the  vala  hope  of  curing  the  very 
problems  government  helped  create. 

Two;  We  can  se*k  to  bring  government 
under  control  and  make  it  more  manage- 
able— streamlining  I  government  agencies, 
cutting  waste  and  duplication,  and  keeping 
a  tight  check  on  speeding  schemes. 

The  third  choice  is  that  we  can  turn  to- 
ward a  truly  free  enterprise  system  through 
an  'Era  of  Reform  and  Repeal,"  step  by 
step  ridding  oursejves  of  those  programs, 
poUcies,  and  ideas  that  have  ended  in  im- 
poverishing the  po<>f  and  prosperous  alike. 
We  can  appeal  those  programs  Instituted  by 
government  and  th^  counter-revolutionaries 
that  contribute  toj  the  violation  of  indi- 
vidual rights  and  dsny  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  Declaration  of 
5  because  we  have  broken 
and  philosophical  cove- 
paying  a  heavy  prioe  in 


the  third  course  of 
left  open.  An  "Era 


Independence.  It  is 
with    these   moral 
nants  that  we  are 
mounting  chaos. 
For  those  Amerlo  ns  who  cherish  freedom, 
ictlon  is  the  only  avenue 
of  Reform  and  Repeal" 
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would  mean  removing  the  restraints  that 
force  freedom  into  a  series  of  retreats,  that 
progressively  creates  dependency,  and  Umlts 
the  choice  of  the  Individual.  And  individual 
choice  Is  what  you  and  other  college  stu- 
dents across  the  nation  are  seeking,  and  what 
adults  are  accused  of  friistratlng. 

i9Ta — roCAL  POINT  roK  A  Faci  nrraax 
The  distinguished  author  John  Dos  Passos 
observed  that  the  problem  "Is  whether  we 
can  improvise  a  workable  program  fast 
enough  to  reverse  the  trends  toward  disin- 
tegration and  anarchy.  The  time  for  gea- 
eraUties  is  past."  be  stated.  "Someone  must 
present  a  practical  chart  for  the  future 
which  will  restore  to  the  American  people  a 
sense  of  direction." 

In  1976  we  will  celebrate  the  two-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  bicenten- 
nial year  honors  the  achievements  of  a  hand- 
ful of  brilliant  minds  that  gave  a  new 
nation  a  sense  of  dynamic  direction  and  pur- 
pose. It  was  a  beginning  that  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  ^he  most  remarkable  social,  politi- 
cal, and  material  revolution  In  mankind's 
history.  This  two-hundred-year  period  may 
rightfully  be  called  "The  Kra  of  the  Triple 
Revolutions" — the  American  Revolution,  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  and  today's  Techno- 
logical Revolution. 

As  we  near  1978.  radical  political  forces  In 
our  society  would  take  t»  further  away  from 
those  founding  principles  by  offering  more 
of  the  extreme  political  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment force.  The  New  Left  programs  have 
already  demonstrated  their  weaknesses,  In- 
cluding a  propensity  to  multiply  rather  than 
solve  our  nation's  problems.  As  Dos  Passos 
also  observed,  our  current  crisis  Indicates 
that  "we  suffer  from  an  essential  shoddlness 
of  much  of  the  philosophy  which  underlay 
the  New  Deal  .  .  .  the  Liberal  approach  to 
human  problems  has  reached  a  dead  end." 

You  on  our  college  can^tises  and  the  young 
in  our  cities  who  are  opposed  to  the  violence 
of  the  New  Left  are  without  a  rallying  point 
and,  most  important,  wiUiout  the  ammuni- 
tion with  which  to  answer  the  attacks  on 
the  American  system.  The  New  Left  can  only 
Infiict  fiuther  damage  on  our  democratic 
republic  if  they  continue  to  be  unopposed 
because  you  who  cherish  the  American  tra- 
dition do  not  have  a  more  clearly  held  alter- 
native. 

It  is  one  thing  to  suppress  violence  by  law. 
It  is  more  diiflcult  to  remove  the  deeper 
causes  from  which  anarchy,  violence,  and 
disruption  flow. 

Therefore  you  must  arm  yourselves  with 
the  philosophical  and  historical  roots  of  the 
American  system.  By  this,  I  mean  the  philo- 
sophical and  political  programs  of  the  Found- 
ers must  be  clearly  understood.  This  is  your 
ammunition  against  the  forces  of  the  New 
Left  which  seek  to  destroy  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  Republic.  It  is  your  battle  cry. 
It  is  a  great  American  anthem  that  largely 
goes  unsiong  becavise  it  is  not  understood. 
You  cannot  learn  to  play  an  instrument  if 
you  do  not  first  know  how  to  read  music,  and 
so  it  is  true  historically.  To  finish  what  the 
Pounders  began  we  must  know  what  are  their 
principles  that  form  the  foundation  for  the 
most  original,  the  most  unique,  the  truly 
most  revolutionary  program  In  the  entire 
history  of  Western  man.  These  are  your  tools 
with  which  to  fight  the  totalltarians  of 
modem  times. 

As  I  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  my 
talk,  we  are  like  a  large,  magnificent  ocean- 
liner  without  a  philosophical  or  moral  rud- 
der. And  because  of  the  renunciation  of  our 
nation's  founding  principles  and  Its  con- 
structive past  "ve  are  now  engulfed  in  the 
irrationality  and  lawlessness  all  around  us. 

THE    REAL    BEVOLUTIONABntS 

Americans  who  recoil  in  righteousness  and 
rightful  anger  at  force,  violence,  and  flight 
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from  freedom  such  actions  portetul,  must  not 
sit  back  and  either  lament  such  actions  or 
give  Up  service  to  documents  like  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. As  great  as  they  are  in  enunciating 
the  principles  of  freedom,  they  are  only  as 
strong  as  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the 
men  and  women  who  use  them,  interpret 
them,  and  defend  them.  When  a  nation's 
cltlEens  lose  sight  of  a  document's  meaning, 
it  loses  all  its  moral  or  actual  power,  and 
force  Alls  the  place  where  once  freedom  stood 
supreme. 

America  needs  a  Freedom  Manifesto  in 
these  troubled  times,  and  a  new  and  dynamic 
leadership  that  will  help  thoughtful  and  con- 
cerned Americans  rediscover  the  ideals,  phi- 
losophy, and  political  program  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers.  This  does  not  mean  "going 
back,"  for  the  philosophy  of  the  Pounders 
Is  a  philosophy  for  all  ages  and  for  all  sea- 
sons— bom  of  struggle,  tempered  by  time's 
experience,  and  tested  In  the  laboratory  of 
life.  The  universality  of  the  Porinders'  phi- 
losophy Is  richly  reflected  in  its  Influence 
not  only  on  Americans  and  on  our  nation,  but 
on  the  very  outposts  of  the  civilized  wortd. 

The  Founders  of  America  were  the  only 
real  revolutionaries  of  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years;  all  other  revolutionaries  were 
pretenders  because  what  they  sought  was 
power  over  people.  Understanding  the  evils 
that  even  well-meaning  men  In  power  could 
Inflict  on  their  fellow  countrymen,  the 
Founders  sought  not  power  over  people  but 
the  unleashing  of  the  power  within  the  in- 
dividual. 

We  shall  overcome  our  troubled  times 
if  we  but  have  the  will  and  the  In- 
telligence to  shape  a  realistic  manifesto  that 
reflects  the  principles,  the  hopes,  and  the 
highest  expectations  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers— ^finishing  what  they  so  nobly  began. 

As  young  Americans  this  is  your  taslc 
The  philosophical  and  political  program  of 
the  Founders  remains  unfinished  because 
many  adults  have  discarded  It.  Pick  up  this 
noble  fallen  standard  of  liberty,  law,  and 
the  philosophy  of  reason.  It  Is  your  Intel- 
lectual arsenal.  It  Is  your  Inheritance,  and 
It  Is  your  true  revolutionary  role  for  ttia 
future. 
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RETARDED  SCODTS  HELPED  BY 
BOYS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  PKWiraTLVAmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIBS 

Tuesday,  October  28.  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
frequently  heard  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Boy  Scout  movement.  I  think  that  most 
people  do  not  realize  that  scouting  is 
innovating  all  the  time. 

A  remarkable  new  experiment  in  the 
country  is  talcing  place  in  my  own  dis- 
trict in  the  largest  mental  hospital  in 
the  State. 

About  1  year  ago,  as  chairman  of  the 
Frontier  District,  Philadelphia  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  and  as  Congressman 
of  the  district,  I  presented  a  charter  to 
the  director  of  the  hospital.  Dr.  Daniel 
Blain.  Dr.  Blain  is  without  a  doubt  one 
of  the  foremost  men  in  his  field  in 
America  today.  It  is  a  tribute  to  him  that 
he  would  encourage  scouting  among  his 
patients  in  the  hospital. 

I  think  it  of  great  interest  to  provide 
a  repwrt  on  what  has  been  happening  as 
reported  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  Thursday.  October  23.  1969,  as 
follows: 


(Prom  the  Evening  Bulletin,  Oct.  23,  1969] 

Retarded  Scouts  Helped  bt  Boys 

(By  Ben  McElveen) 

Boys  serve  as  "sort  of  Big  Brothers"  to  re- 

fi      tarded  adult  males  In  an  experimental  Boy 

Scout  Troop  at  Philadelphia  State  Hospital 

at   Byberry,   where    a   weekend   work   camp 

starts  Friday. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Zuckerkandel,  a  hospital 
staff  member,  explained  yesterday  "It's  the 
first  scout  troop  for  mentally  retarded  adult 
males  at  a  state  hospital  in  Pennsylvania.  " 

The  members  of  Boy  Scoxit  Troop  760  are 
retarded  men  from  30  to  60.  Several  other 
regular  Boy  Scout  Troops  serve  as  "help- 
mates" for  the  adult  scouts. 

But,  Mrs.  Zuckerkandel  said,  "these  men 
were  originally  being  undersold  and  no  one 
anticipated  as  much  response  as  they  are 
getting. 

"Nobody  really  knew  how  much  they  co\iia 
do  over  a  year  ago  when  the  troop  was 
formed,"  she  said.  "But  we've  found  they  are 
a  great  deal  more  receptive  and  capable  of 
doing  far  more  In  such  a  project  that  they 
really  enjoy." 

MEET  WEEKLY 

The  adult  scouts  meet  weekly  In  three 
separate  patrols  at  the  hospital,  located  on 
Roosevelt  blvd.  at  Southampton  road. 

The  men  learn  regular  scouting  skills  such 
as  rope  tlelng.  outdoor  activities  and  arts 
and  crafts.  "They  have  their  own  uniforms 
and  are  really  thrilled  about  that,"  Mrs. 
Zuckerkandel  said. 

The  troop  was  formed  In  February.  1968, 
when  a  charter  for  the  new  troop  was  pre- 
sented by  U.S.  Rep.  Joshua  Eilberg  (D-Pa)  to 
Dr.  Daniel  Blain.  director  of  the  hospital. 

"When  they  were  first  chartered,"  Mrs. 
Zuckerkandel  said,  "each  of  the  new  men 
scouts  recited  a  different  portion  of  the  scout 
oath.  It  gave  them  all  a  chance  to  partici- 
pate." 

TROOP  HAS  FLAG 

She  said  there  are  currently  about  15  re- 
tarded adult  males  in  the  troop.  Richard  De- 
laney  is  scoutmaster  and  William  Spencer 
and  Brad  Storey  are  both  assistant  scout- 
masters. 

"The  troop  now  has  its  own  flag  for  Troop 
760,"  she  added. 

The  troop  has  participated  In  various  pa- 
rades, taken  part  in  good  deed  projects  and 
served  to  help  paint-up  and  fix-up  the  hos- 
pital. 

Meanwhile,  some  100  Boy  Scouts  and  their 
leaders  are  expected  to  Join  with  this  troop 
during  the  third  weekend  work  camp  of 
"good  turn"  projects  this  weekend. 
'  The  scouts  will  Join  In  recreation  programs, 
display  scouting  skills  and  take  part  In  camp- 
fire  activities  at  the  hospital. 

CAMPFTRE  PLANNED 

A  highlight  of  the  Saturday  campfire  will 
be  the  investiture  of  Byberrj''s  own  Troop 
760  of  male  retardates,  who  will  receive  merit 
badges  in  a  court  of  honor. 

Serving  as  "buddies"  will  be  Troop  341  of 
Pennypack  District,  whose  scoutmaster  is 
Leonard  Plcar  of  Brighton  st. 

Patients  and  staff  from  the  hospital's 
North  and  East  unite  will  work  with  the 
scouts.  Among  the  "good  turn"  projecte  will 
be  the  development  of  a  fish  pond,  bulb 
planting  and  bench  repairs. 

Other  troops  participating  In  the  scouting 
workshop  and  their  scoutmasters  are  Troop 
240  Pennypack  District,  Charles  Pirring,  E. 
Stelnbest  st.;  Troop  33,  Edge  Hill  and  Valley 
Forge,  Donald  Kelley,  Laverock  rd.,  Qlenslde; 
Troop  394,  Frontier  District,  AUred  Clark, 
Emerson  st.;  Troop  117,  Pennsbury,  Bob  Paff, 
Levlttown,  and  Troop  254.  Pennypack,  Lou 
Flade,  Welsh  rd. 
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PROFESSOR  WARNS  OF  PARENTAL 
ANGER  ON  SEX  EDUCATION 
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HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1969 
Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recently  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  funds  in  sex 
education  programs  unless  there  was  ap- 
proval by  the  local  school  board. 

Dr.  Rhoda  L.  Lorand.  an  adjunct  as- 
sociate professor  at  Long  Island  Univer- 
sity was  in  Washington  last  week  and 
voiced  her  concern  over  the  way  sex  edu- 
cation is  being  handled  in  the  United 
States.  ,    ,  . 

Tn  an  article  in  the  Sunday  Washing- 
ton Star.  Dr.  Lorand  said  she  feels  many 
of  the  advanced  sex  education  programs 
are  simply  "too  much  too  soon."  She 
told  Star  reporter  David  Braaten: 

We've  got  to  put  a  stop  to  it  before  the 
bitterness  and  suspicion  of  the  parent*  brings 
a  reaction  that  will  sweep  away  all  sex  edu- 
cation. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  merit  in  what 
Dr  Lorand  has  to  say  and  before  we  al- 
low Federal  funds  to  be  spent  in  such 
a  manner,  let  us  take  a  vei-y  close  look 
at  the  programs  involved.  Better  still, 
let  us  pass  the  bill  I  have  introduced  and 
have  those  at  the  local  level  decide  what 
type  of  program  they  should  have. 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  spend 
a  few  minutes  in  reading  Dr.  Lorand's 
ol  :ervations. 

The  article  follows : 
PROFESSOR    Warns    or    Parental    Anger    on 
Sex  Education 
(By  David  Braaten) 
Parental  outrage  at  the  way  sex  education 
Is  being  handled  may  sweep  the  entire  sub- 
ject out  of  the  public  schools,  a  child  psy- 
chologist warned  yesterday. 

Dr  Rhoda  L.  Lorand,  an  adjunct  associate 
professor  at  Long  Island  University,  voiced 
her  concern  in  an  interview  during  a  visit 
to  Washington. 

The  parente'  revolt  is  a  grass-roots  move- 
ment Dr.  Lorand  said.  The  fact  that  critics 
of  the  sex  education  programs  Include  some 
political  right-wingers  is  used  to  intimidate 
liberals,  she  said,  and  allows  proponents  to 
avoid  arguing  the  case  on  Its  merits. 

Things  are  fast  reaching  the  point  where 
some  parents  won't  trust  the  schools  to  teach 
anything,  so  angry  are  they  at  the  sex-edu- 
cation programs.  The  attitude  of  some  school 
administrators,  who  shrug  off  honest  criti- 
cism and  ridicule  all  critics,  doesn't  help  the 
situation,  Dr.  Lorand  said. 

WOULD    HAVE    MORATORIUM 

Her  suggested  solution  Is  a  complete  mora- 
torium on  sex  education,  for  as  long  as  is 
necessary  to  determine  exactly  what  kind  of 
program  parents  are  willing  to  accept.  It 
wouldn't  do  children  any  harm  to  go  without 
sex  education  for  a  year  while  the  issue  is 
thrashed  out,  she  said. 

Dr.  Lorand  makes  no  secret  of  her  posi- 
tion. She  thinks  many  of  the  advanced  sex- 
education  programs  are  simply  "too  much 
too  soon." 

Teaching  third-  and  fourth-graders  the 
deUlls  of  sexual  intercourse,  complete  with 
diagrams  and  colored  slides,  can  do  serious 
harm  to  children,  she  believes. 


"But  even  assuming  it's  a  good  program, 
you  can't  help  a  7-  or  8-year-old  chUd  with 
information  that  the  parents  aren't  ready 
for  them  to  have."  said  Dr.  Lorand.  "We've 
got  to  put  a  stop  to  It,  before  the  bitterness 
and  suspicion  of  the  parents  brings  a  reac- 
tion that  will  sweep  away  all  sex  education." 

MIXED    CLASSES    OBJECTED   TO 

A  particular  target  of  Dr.  Lorand's  criti- 
cism of  modern  programs  is  the  use  of  mixed 
classes  for  sex  lectures.  Little  girls,  she  said, 
are  especially  shy  and  sensitive  about  the 
changes  that  puberty  brings,  and  the  last 
thing  they  need  Is  to  have  them  discussed  iu 
front  of  boys. 

Dr.  Lorand  believes  In  a  certain  amount  of 
sex  education— in  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade, 
and  with  separate  classes  for  boys  and  girls— 
but  deplores  the  explicit,  detailed  informa- 
tion on  intercourse  that  is  being  given  In 
some  of  the  more  ambitious  programs. 

Pan  of  the  trouble.  Dr.  Lorand  feels,  is  that 
sex  education  has  become  a  multi-million- 
dollar  industry,  involving  lucrative  publish- 
ing contracts,  consultant  fees,  audio-visual 
aids  and  government  and  foundation  granu. 
Tlie  advocates  of  sex  education  often  have  a 
vested  interest  in  entrenching  and  expanding 
the  programs,  she  feels. 

Dr.  Lorand  has  written  a  book  herself, 
"Love.  Sex  and  the  Teen-Ager, "  but  she  dis- 
approves of  IU  use  In  classroom  discussion. 
Almost  any  sex  question  that  troubles  a 
school-age  child  could  be  answered  by  hav- 
ing the  right  kind  of  books  available  for 
library  use,  plus  a  guidance  counselor  to 
explain  whatever  remains  unclear,  she  said. 
Summing  up  her  critique  of  the  leading 
champion  of  more  sex  education,  the  official - 
sounding  but  private  organization  called  Sex 
Information  and  Education  Council  of  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Lorand  said:  "Their  trou- 
ble is,  they  don't  understand  sex,  they  don't 
understand  children  and  they  don't  under- 
stand the  parent-child  relationship." 


OPERATIONAL  INTERCEPT 
SUCCESSFUL 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
I  Prom  the  San  Diego  Union,  Oct.  19,  1969] 
Mexico  Cooperation  Pledged:  Operation 
Intercept  Successful 

A  cautious  assessment  of  the  restilts  of 
Operation  Intercept  shows  the  dramatic  ef- 
fort to  stem  the  flow  of  Illicit  drugs  and  nar- 
cotics Into  the  United  States  Is  on  the  road 
to  success. 

Ite  success  Is  not  to  be  measured  only  in 
kilograms  of  contraband  seized  at  the  border 
nor  in  the  number  of  arrests  of  would-be 
smugglers  during  three  weeks  of  Intensive 
surveillance  at  ports  of  entry. 

Nor  should  the  appraisal  be  affected  by  the 
unpleasant  but  Inevitable  side-effects  of  the 
operation— the  toll  In  depressed  business  ac- 
tivity on  both  sides  of  the  border,  and  the 
strain  on  tempers  of  those  subjected  to  long 
delays  and  searches. 

The  real  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of 
Operation  Intercept,  which  now  is  Included 
in  the  new  Operation  Cooperation  program. 
Is  what  it  accomplished  In  the  broad  frame- 
work of  America's  serious  drug  problem. 
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Acapulco  and  put  the  torch  to  $40  million 
worth  of  marijuana.  It  has  agreed  to  road- 
blocks to  stop  narcotics  on  highways  5  and  15. 

This  is  marijuana  that  will  never  become 
contraband  at  any  border  station,  that  will 
never  find  its  way  into  the  locker  of  a  high 
school  student,  that  will  never  lose  its  effect 
on  Innocent  lives. 

Operation  Cooperation  also  recognizes  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  in  helping 
Mexican  authorities  weed  out  an  illicit  in- 
dustry supported  largely  by  demand  from 
our  country,  U.S.  foreign  aid  funds  have  been 
earmarked  for  Mexico  to  help  finance  a 
stepped-up  enforcement  program  below  the 
border. 
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And  implicit  m  the  new  policy  Is  that  the 
United  States  recognizes  a  need  for  more 
strict  control  over  the  legal  traffic  of  manu- 
factured drugs  from  the  U.S.  suppliers  Into 
Mexico,  drugs  which  too  easily  find  their  way 
back  into  this  country  as  contraband. 

What  first  emerged  as  a  strain  on  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
has  led  to  a  greater  acceptance  of  mutual 
responslbiltly  In  maintaining  the  basis  for 
that  friendship. 

Operation  Intercept  created  an  atmosphere 
of  emergency  along  our  common  boundary. 
Operation  Cooperation  emphasizes  that  the 
drug  problem  still  is  on  emergency  whose 
solution  requires  fuU-throttle  effort. 
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CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— H^erf/iesrfai/,  October  29,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Paul  Suder,  minister,  Centenary 
Methodist  Church,  Reese's  Mill,  and  Fort 
Ashby  United  Methodist  Church,  Fort 
Ashby,  W.  Va.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God,  whose  days  are  without  end 
and  whose  mercies  cannot  be  numbered, 
we  yield  unto  Thee  most  high  praise  for 
this  great  country  and  Nation,  for  cou- 
rageous leadership  that  Thou  hast  en- 
dowed us  with,  for  wisdom,  and  knowl- 
edge that  Thou  hast  created  for  our 
understanding,  for  the  principles  and 
practices  upon  which  this  country  was 
founded.  We  pray  for  Thy  guidance  in 
the  time  of  difQculty.  Make  us  aware  of 
Thy  presence  each  day.  Help  us  to  trust 
in  "thee,  as  we  live,  move,  and  have  our 
being.  Give  each  of  us  skill  and  courage, 
endurance  and  self-control  in  the  work 
that  is  set  before  us,  for  Thou  art  a 
Wonderful  Counselor,  a  Mighty  God,  an 
Everlasting  Father.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2314.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
relating  to  voting  age. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

October  27, 1969. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

DBAS  Sik:  On  this  date,  I  have  been  served 
with  a  subpena  by  the  Assistant  U.S.  Attor- 
ney In  Brooklyn,  New  York.  This  subpena  was 
Issued  by  the  V.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  New  York.  The  subpena 
appears  to  be  In  connection  with  a  Grand 
Jury  investigation  of  the  Seafarers  Political 
Activity  Donation  Committee,  67  4th  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

The  subi>ena  requests  a  number  of  House 
records  as  is  further  outlined  in  the  subpena 
Itself,  which  Is  attached  hereto. 


The  rules  and  practices  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Indicate  that  no  official  of 
the  House  may,  either  voluntarily  or  in  obe- 
dience to  a  subpoena  duces  tecum,  produce 
such  papers  without  the  consent  of  the  House 
being  first  obtained.  It  is  further  Indicated 
that  he  may  not  supply  copies  of  certain  of 
the  documents  and  papers  requested  with- 
out such  consent. 

The  subpena  in  question  is  herewith  at- 
tached, and  the  matter  is  presented  for  such 
action  as  the  House  in  its  wisdom  may  see 
fit  to  take. 

Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  V.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

I  Subpena  to  testify  before  grand  Jury] 
U.S.  District  Court 

FOR  THE  Eastern 
DisTiiicT  or  New  York. 
Hon.  W.  Pat  Jennings, 

Clerk,   United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  New  York  at  225  Cadman 
Plaza  East,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  the  13th 
day  of  November,  1969,  at  10:00  o'clock  A.M. 
to  testify  before  the  Grand  Jury  and  bring 
with  you  official  authenticated  (within  the 
purview  of  §  1733,  Title  28,  U.S.C.)  copies 
of  the  reports  and  records  filed  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
for  the  years  1962  to  date  and,  in  particular, 
those  filed  as  follows : 

March  8,  1968.  covering  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1,   1968  to  February  29,  1968. 

June  10,  1968,  covering  the  period  March  1, 
1968  to  May  31,  1968. 

September  10,  1968,  covering  the  period 
June  1,   1968  to  August  31,  1968. 

October  25,  1968,  covering  the  period  Sep- 
tember 1,  1968  to  October  20,  1968. 

October  31.  1968,  covering  the  period  Oc- 
tober 21,   1968  to  October  30,   1968. 

November  10,  1968,  covering  the  p>erlod 
October  31,  1968  to  November  10,  1968. 

January  10,  1969,  covering  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1,   1968  to  December  31,  1968. 

This  subpena  Is  issued  on  application  of 
the  Grand  Jury. 

Lewis  Orcel, 

Clerk. 
By  Rose  Smith, 

Deputy  Clerk. 

Date:  October  23, 1969. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK.  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES,  TO  MAKE 
AVAILABLE  COPIES  OF  CERTAIN 
PAPERS  AND  DOCUMENTS  CALLED 
FOR  BY  A  GRAND  JURY,  U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT COURT,  EASTERN  DISTRICT 
OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  <H.  Res.  601)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  601 

Whereas  a  subpena  duces  tecum  was  is- 
sued by  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  New  York  and  ad- 
dressed to  W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  directing  him  to 
appear  before  the  grand  Jury  of  said  court  on 
November  13th,  1969,  at  10:00  antemeridian 
to  testify  and  to  bring  with  him  copies  cf 
certain  and  sundry  papers  in  the  possession 
and  under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  by  ^the  privileges  of  this 
House  no  evidence  of  a  documentary  charac- 
ter under  the  control  and  in  the  possession 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  can,  by  the 
mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session but  by  its  permission;  be  It  further 

Resoli'cd,  That  when  It  appears  by  the  or- 
der of  the  court  or  of  the  Judge  thereof,  or 
of  any  legal  officer  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  orders  of  such  court  or  Judge, 
that  documentary  evidence  in  the  possession 
and  under  the  control  of  the  House  is  need- 
ful for  use  in  any  court  of  Justice  or  before 
any  Judge  or  such  legal  officer,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Justice,  this  House  will  take  such 
action  thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends  cf 
Justice  consistently  with  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  this  House;   be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk  of 
the  House,  be  authorized  to  appyear  at  the 
place  and  before  the  grand  Jury  named  in 
the  subpena  duces  tecum  before-mentioned, 
with  certified  copies  of  the  documents  and 
papers  mentioned  in  the  said  subpena,  btit 
shall  not  take  with  him  the  papers  or  docu- 
ments on  file  in  his  office  or  under  his  control 
or  in  possession  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  subpena  duces  tecum  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  submitted  to  the  said  court. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


cxv- 


-2016— Part  24 


MAKING    IT    IN    ORDER    FOR  THE 

SPEAKER     TO     RECOGNIZE  FOR 

MOTIONS       TO       SUSPEND  THE 
RULES    ON    NOVEMBER    5 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  on 
Wednesday  next,  November  5.  for  the 
Speaker  to  recognize  for  motions  to  sus- 
pend the  rules. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  resening 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  purpose 
of  this  request? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
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the  grentleman  from  Iowa  has  brought 
this  question  up  so  the  House  may  be 
advised  that  normally  next  Monday  Is 
Suspension  Day,  but  there  are  several 
elections,  as  the  gentleman  loiows.  across 
the  country  on  Tuesday.  The  only  rea- 
son for  this  request  Is  to  accommodate 
the  Members  who  want  to  go  home  and 
vote  on  Tuesday.  That  Is  the  reason  for 
It 

Mr.  OROS^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  fr^m  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  jMr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  objett,  would  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  just  tell  us  "flat  out" 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  put  off 
legislation  afain  because  of  elections 
across  the  letgth  of  the  land,  and  does 
It  involve  next  Monday  and  Tuesday,  as 
slow  and  as  delayed  as  we  have  been  in 
our  annual  legislative  process  already? 

Mr.  ALBEHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrl^ld? 

Mr.   HALL,   I  yield   to   the   majority 
"leader. 

Mt.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course 
there  are  several  assumptions  In  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman's  question.  First  of 
all,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  knows 
that  we  hav^  dropped  the  practice  in 
which  we  Ind^ilged  for  a  number  of  years 
of  putting  voles  off  that  occurred  on  pri- 
mary days.  Tuesday  is  a  general  election 
day,  as  the  gentleman  knows.  It  Is  the 
election  Tuesday,  the  first  Tuesday  in 
November.  We  are  not  suspending  roll- 
calls  ipso  fatto  on  that  day.  We  are 
merely  trying!  to  accommodate  Members, 
many  of  wh^  must  be  at  home  for  the 
purpose  of  casting  a  general  election  day 
vote.  This  d(^  distinguish  the  request 
from  the  former  practice  we  had  of  put- 
ting all  votes  lover  on  primary  days.  That 
practice  just  got  out  control,  as  the  gen- 
tleman recalls,  when  we  had  as  many  as 
three  in  1  week. 

Mr.  HALL,  I  do  recall  that.  I  agree 
with  the  disiinguished  majority  leader 
in  this  respfct.  I  imderstood  we  had 
changed  over|  Eind  foregone  the  practice 
of  not  having  legislative  business  and 
quorum  callsTor  rollcalls  of  Importance 
on  primary  djays. 

I  seem  to  |sense  that  we  are  seeping 
back  into  thajt,  although  I  recognize  No- 
vember 4  is,  Of  course,  a  general  election 
day  in  the  01d  Etominion  State  and  in 
the  "Cranbeifry"  State,  and  perhaps  in 
some  others.] I  know  well  the  difference 
between  the  tjwo. 

Only  this  ^oming  one  of  the  chair- 
men of  one  qf  the  outstanding  commit- 
tees, that  ha$  fairly  well  done  its  work, 
approached  die  to  see  if  I  would  object, 
as  one  of  the  objectors  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  t4  unanimous-consent  deci- 
sions and  so  forth;  first,  if  we  had  no 
legislative  business  on  Veterans'  Day,  No- 
vember 11,  and,  second,  If  I  would  object 
to  the  HOUS0  not  coming  back  Into  the 
second  session  of  this  Congress  too  early 
In  January  1970,  if  we  are  going  to  work 
around  the  calendar  this  year. 

We  just  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  We 
cannot  honor  all  of  these  days  that  come 
up  by  not  having  legislative  business  and 
not  be  called  a  "do-nothing  Congress"  at 
the  end  of  this  91st  first  session  by 
whomsoever  knight  want  to  put  this  ap- 


pellation on  us;  and,  finally,  not  by  work- 
ing around  the  calendar. 

I,  for  one,  am  against  deferring  legis- 
lative business.  In  fact,  I  am  for  putting 
our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  winding 
up  this  session  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
friend  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  it  appear  to  my 
friend  from  Missouri  that  this  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  device  to  put  over  votes,  by 
transferring  the  business  until  Wednes- 
day when  there  might  well  be  votes  on 
the  Monday  business  that  is  put  over? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  this  is  an  accom- 
modation to  Members  on  the  day  im- 
mediately preceding  a  general  election 
day.  That  is  all.  I  can  assure  my  friend, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  is  no 
effort  to  inch  back  to  the  former  pro- 
cedure, which  I  found  unworkable  from 
the  standpoint  of  myself  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  House,  of  putting  over  record 
votes  on  primary  days.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  of  that,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  reassuring  words  of  the  majority 
leader.  I  recognize  the  truth  of  the 
prophecy  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Does  the  leadership  anticipate  great 
controversy  on  this  food  stamp  plan 
coming  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
on  Wednesday?  Second,  is  it  being 
brought  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
to  avoid  amendments? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  de- 
cision has  been  made,  although  I  recog- 
nize it  is  a  possibility.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  a  matter  of  major  con- 
troversy or  not.  I  have  not  been  advised 
that  it  is.  I  have  been  advised  if  it  came 
up  under  a  rule  it  might  be.  That  is  as 
much  as  I  know. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  I  have 
consulted  with  the  Speaker  and  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  on  this. 
I  reemphaslze  what  the  majority  leader 
has  said.  This  is  not  to  reestablish  the 
bad  practice  we  had  of  having  no  busi- 
ness and  no  votes  on  primary  days. 

This  is  a  imique  situation,  where  we  are 
in  session  late  in  the  year  and  where 
there  is  in  effect  a  general  election  in 
many  Stat^.  Because  of  the  importance 
of  this  in  a  nimiber  of  States  it  did  seem 
we  coxild  accommodate  those  Members 
who  have  good  reason  to  be  away  the 
day  before  election.  For  that  reason  I 
agreed  with  the  Speaker  and  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  that  this 
made  sense. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of 
the  leadership  evident  in  this  instance, 
and  although  I  think  working  around  the 
calendar  itself  is  not  a  point  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Nation  or  to  the  Congress 
in  particular,  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

THK    ADTHORIZATION    KtCD    APPROPRIATION    BTTBl- 
NXS8    or   THE    SESSION 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 


my  friend,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  whether  this  request  would  in  his 
opinion  in  any  way  delay  the  work  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  appro- 
priation bills? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  To  my  knowledge,  it 
would  not,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  President,  in  a  letter 
yesterday  to  me  and  others  here  on  the 
Hill,  pointed  out  that  he  is  in  the  process 
of  preparing  his  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  but  that  in  order  to  do  so  and  meet 
the  January  deadline  for  its  submission 
he  needed  to  know  what  Congress  was 
going  to  appropriate  for  this  year.  The 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford),  seemed  to  attack 
the  Congress  for  failure  to  get  the  ap- 
propriation bills  to  the  President. 

I  would  like  further  to  inquire  of  the 
majority  leader  if  it  is  not  true  that  the 
House  has  passed  all  of  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bills  for  fiscal  1970  that  it  is 
in  order  imder  the  rules  to  do  until  we 
get  further  authorization.  May  I  say  that 
there  are  five  appropriation  bills  that 
have  not  been  passed  by  the  House  for 
lack  of  related  authorizations.  I  am  won- 
dering if  this  request,  if  granted,  will  in 
any  way  delay  an  authorization  bill  on 
defense,  on  military  construction,  on  cer- 
tain Items  in  the  transportation  area,  on 
foreign  aid.  and  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  guns  of  criticism  have  been 
leveled  at  the  House  and  at  the  Senate 
and  at  the  Congress,  and  I  wonder  if  this 
request  in  any  way  will  tend  to  militate 
against  the  desire  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  give  the  House  op- 
portiinlty  to  pass  the  unreported  ap- 
propriation bills  at  the  earliest  feasible 
date. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  just  as  sensitive 
to  the  further  need  for  getting  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  bills  out  of  the 
way  as  is  the  gentleman.  I  think  that  the 
gentleman's  committee  has  had  before 
it  and  has  passed  through  the  House  all 
the  appropriation  bills,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  one,  for  which  there  are 
existing  authorizations.  We  have  urge<J 
as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  that  au- 
thorizing committees  complete  action  on 
the  authorization  bills  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. I  cannot  answer  exactly  whether 
the  fact  that  we  will  not  be  programing 
suspensions  on  Monday  will  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  what  the  committees 
can  do  on  Monday.  I  cannot  answer  that. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  are  on  the  threshold 
of  the  11th  month  of  the  year  and  well 
over  half  of  the  President's  appropriation 
budget — some  $81  billion,  in  fact — has 
not  been  processed  by  the  House  because 
of  the  lack  of  significant  authorizations. 
With  only  2  months  of  the  year  left,  this 
is  a  most  disturbing  situation.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  acted  in 
every  Instance  where  we  thought  we 
could.  But  time  is  running,  and  is  now 
short.  I  think  we  have  to  do  something 
in  self-defense,  and  I  do  rise  in  self- 
defense. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  who  on  yesterday  seemed  to 
attack  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
for  not  having  gotten  more  of  the  appro- 
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priation  bills  to  the  President.  We  have 
virtually  come  to  a  grinding  halt  in  our 
ability  to  bring  out  the  appropriation 
bills  within  the  rules.  I  repeat,  we  have 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of  appropria- 
tions bottled  up  because  we  do  not  have 
authorizations  for  them.  What  can  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  do  about 
it  and  what  can  the  minority  leader  do 
about  this  situation,  and  does  this  request 
have  any  adverse  impact  on  the  unfor- 
tunate situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves with  respect  to  appropriations? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  my  good  friend  and  former  chair- 
man yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  want  to  re- 
assure the  gentleman  that  I  did  not  at- 
tack the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  I  did  not  attack  the  Congress  but 
simply  said  that  we  are  in  this  position — 
and  the  record  shows  that  we  are — where 
only  two  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal 
1970  have  reached  the  desk  of  the  Pres- 
ident. I  deplore  this,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  deplores  it.  I 
would  like  to  make  an  inquiry  because 
I  think  what  may  come  to  the  House 
Monday  or  Tuesday  could  give  the  green 
light  to  one  of  the  appropriation  bills 
still  in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  understand  that  the  conferees  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  revenue  bill 
have  agreed,  and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  not  acted  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriation  bill  pending  this  con- 
ference report  from  the  legislative  com- 
mittee. Is  there  any  reason  why,  if  the 
conference  report  is  ready,  it  cannot  be 
considered  Monday  or  Tuesday  so  that 
we  could  get  the  green  light  for  this 
particular  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader  for  a  response  to 
this  question.  Let  me  first  say  that  if 
we  bring  out  an  appropriation  bill  prior 
to  the  time  that  the  legislative  com- 
mittees have  fully  acted  and  processed 
the  related  authorization,  the  legislative 
committees  tend  to  be  somewhat  dis- 
turbed because  they  feel  we  are  moving 
too  fast  and  getting  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  so  to  speak.  In  any  event,  we  have 
to  have  a  reasonable  time  for  markup, 
getting  the  printing  done,  and  the  report 
drawn.  It  takes  about  a  week  or  10  days 
or  more  to  do  that.  We  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  in  our  appropriation  bill 
30  minutes  after  the  House  has  passed 
the  related  authorization  measure. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  leadership  insofar 
as  I  know  has  not  been  advised  what  day 
the  conferees  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
revenue  bill  will  call  up  that  bill.  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  called 
up  on  any  day. 

I  would  like  to  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  would  like  to  keep  the  discussion 
within  the  confines  of  my  request.  I  have 
only  asked  that  suspension  bills  be  put 
over  from  Monday  until  Wednesday.  I 
have  not  asked  that  any  rollcalls  be  put 
over  or  that  any  other  matters  not  be 
programed  on  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

I  would  say  this  to  the  gentleman: 
This  is  not  a  matter  which  concerns  just 
next  week.  Continually  committee  chair- 


men ask  the  leadership  to  call  up  bills 
on  a  certain  day  tmd  the  leadership  can- 
not ignore  these  requests.  In  the  same 
manner  we  have  requests  from  com- 
mittee chairmen  not  to  call  up  bills  on 
certain  days.  We  attempt  to  schedule 
bills  in  accordance  with  the  request  of 
the  chairmen  or  members  in  charge  of 
legislation  reported  from  their  commit- 
tees. We  have  habitually  tried  to  do  this 
throughout  the  session  and  I  think  it  can 
be  said  in  all  candor  that  insofar  as  re- 
quests from  conrunittees  are  concerned 
and  insofar  as  rules  granted  are  con- 
cerned on  bills  on  which  conmiittee  chair- 
men desire  to  take  action  we  have  dis- 
posed of  such  legislation  promptly.  I 
know  that  the  chairmen  of  committees 
now  considering  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation bills  would  like  to  have  them 
disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Would  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  tell  us  when  we  might 
have  the  authorizations  relating  to  mass 
transportation,  to  highway  safety,  and 
airport  aid  in  order  that  we  can  properly 
incorp>orate  those  in  the  transportation 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  leadership 
is  in  no  position  to  predict  when  a  com- 
mittee is  going  to  vote  or  when  a  chair- 
man is  going  to  request  a  rule  or  when  a 
rule  will  be  granted.  I  can  only  answer 
the  question  in  that  way.  I  do  not  wish 
to  direct  my  remarks  to  any  conunittee. 
I  think  I  can  say  in  all  candor  that  we 
have  discussed  the  matters  with  the 
chairmen  of  the  committees  which  have 
jurisdiction  over  authorization  bills  not 
only  recently,  but  over  the  months. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Referring  again  the  fact 
that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  11th 
month  of  the  year  and  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  14  bills  and  resolutions  out  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  this  ses- 
sion. I  wonder  if  the  majority  leader 
could  tell  us  when  we  might  expect  an 
authorization  on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
The  subcommittee  headed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman) 
finished  its  hearings  some  time  ago.  We 
want  to  bring  in  a  bill.  When  can  we  ex- 
pect action  on  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  is  present  and  is  a 
member  of  that  committee  and  I  am  sure 
can  give  the  gentleman  the  most  recent 
Information  with  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  We  voted  the  foreign  aid 
bill  out  this  morning. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman,  however, 
that  we  did  not  get  the  administration's 
request  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  imtil  the 
beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  We  got 
it  in  June.  It  has  taken  a  long  time  for 
the  administration  to  line  up  the  ducks 
on  their  side  and  to  line  up  the  votes 
in  order  to  get  it  out.  There  have  been 
long  hearings  conducted  on  it. 

However,  insofar  as  I  am  concerned — 
and  I  think  I  can  speak  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs— ^we  have  oiur  local  elections  next 
Tuesday — he  and  I  do — and  I  cannot  ex- 
pect folks  to  vote  in  congressional  elec- 
tions if  I  am  not  interested  enough  to 
vote  in  the  local  election  such  as  the 
mayors  elections,  and  so  forth. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  President  took 


time  out  to  do  some  campaigning  In  Vir- 
ginia yesterday  and  plans  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  New  Jersey  today  or  tomorrow 
although  I  hope  he  does  not  have  any 
success  in  either  Instance. 

But  I  am  going  to  take  time  out  on 
Tuesday  to  go  home  and  vote.  I  could  not 
care  less  whether  the  foreign  aid  bill 
comes  up  then  or  not,  but  it  is  not  com- 
ing up  because  of  that,  so  it  will  come 
up  in  a  week  or  so,  I  think  if  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  gives  us  a  rule. 

And  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  do  not  even  care  whether  they  do  that, 
but  it  is  out  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Defense  apprc^rla- 
tion  bill  Involves  a  little  over  $75  billion 
of  the  appropriation  budget.  We  do  not 
yet  have  the  enacted  authorization  for 
that.  The  military  construction  appro- 
priation budget  Is  in  the  area  of  $1.9 
billion,  and  there  Is  no  enacted  authori- 
zation. 

Is  the  leadership  able  to  tell  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  what  we  can 
do  about  those? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  authorization  bill  has  passed  the 
House.  The  gentleman  knows  that  the 
defense  authorization  bill  was  imder 
consideration  for  a  long  time,  and  I  am 
sure  for  the  best  of  reasons,  in  the  other 
body. 

All  of  these  are  matters  we  have  dis- 
cussed with  the  appropriate  committee 
chairmen.  If  the  gentleman  feels  that  by 
putting  suspensions  over  from  Monday 
to  Wednesday  would  Interfere  with  the 
consideration  of  appropriation  bills,  or 
if  I  did.  I  certainly  would  not  make  the 
request. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Every  year  he  has  come  in  with  a  sched- 
ule or  agenda  of  bills  from  his  com- 
mittee. He  has  followed  it.  I  believe,  as 
religiously  as  any  committee  in  the  House 
has  been  able  to  follow  an  agenda,  and 
he  has  done  an  outstanding  job.  He  has 
been  thwarted  time  and  time  again  by 
the  lack  of  authorizations  and  by  mat- 
ters beyond  his  control,  and  I  believe  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  leadership  in  the 
House. 

But  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  go  back  to  the  subject  of  my  request, 
and  I  want  to  emphasize  to  the  gentle- 
man that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I 
will  be  glawi  to  meet  every  day  of  the 
week,  every  night  of  the  week,  to  get  au- 
thorization bills  and  appropriation  bills 
through  the  House. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  conferred  some  time  ago  with 
most  of  the  committee  chairmen  about 
the  possibility  of  adjourning  at  a  fairly 
early  date.  We  received  reasonable  as- 
surances, but  there  are  two  Houses  of  the 
Congress,  and  I  was  not  able  to  get  the 
same  degree  of  Etssurtmce  in  some  places 
as  I  was  in  others. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  make  the  further  observation  that  as 
we  approach  the  11th  month  of  the  year, 
the  House  has  not  done  anything  about 
authorizing  the  smtipoverty  program. 
That  is  another  it«n  on  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  stymied,  and 
I  am  looking  forward  to  some  cold  day 
in  December  when  somebody  may  come 
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I  believe 
of  the  Cor 


colloquy  yeslj 
Mr.   ARI 


racing  In  wl  ,h  his  shirttail  flying,  want- 
ing us  to  bijng  in  an  appropriation  bill 
for  that. 

Let  it  be  iaid  that  if  those  concerned 
do  not  gei  these  authorization  bills 
processed,  w(e  may  not  be  able  to  take 
care  of  the  alppropriations  for  them. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  no  argument  with 
the  gentleman,  smd  I  recognize  the  gen- 
tleman's position,  and  unless  he  wants  to 
go  to  the  Copimittee  on  Rules  for  a  spe- 
cial rule  he  Is  of  necessity  bound  by  ac- 
tion on  the  i>art  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees. 

le  distinguished  chairman 
jiittee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor commerjted  on  the  subject  of  the 
OEO  authorization  during  some  of  the 
erday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yjeld? 

Mr.  MAH<|)N.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  niinoisl 

Mr.  ARETTDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  Jirlngingj  this  matter  up  on  the  floor 
of  tb«  Hous^.  and  for  this  rather  lengthy 
debate  on  tne  matter,  because  I  think 
that  right  npw  we  have  got  not  only  a 
deadline,  bu^  there  is  a  serious  question 
as  to  what  lis  going  to  happen  in  the 
next  6  weeks,  or  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
I  would  als(^  like  to  say  this:  that  al- 
ready the  discussion  is  being  held  by  vari- 
ous Membens  that  from  now  on  they 
would  objecB  to  going  over  from  now  on. 
going  over  fiom  one  day  to  another,  and 
I  would  e\en  suggest  that  we  might  very 
well  figure  on  starting  working  Fridays, 
and  perhaps  we  should  start  working  on 
Saturdays.    | 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
if  he  would  ^ell  us  what  he  contemplates 
in  the  way  of  the  legislative  program  for 
Monday  and  Tuesday  in  view  of  the  re- 
quest that  We  has  just  made. 

Mr.  ALB5RT.  We  have  the  Private 
Calendar  aiid  the  Consent  Calendar. 
There  is  another  bill  or  two  out  of  the 
Committee  dn  Rules  that  might  be  pro- 
gramed if  tHe  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee wishes  tt  do  so,  and  I  will  of  course 
discuss  this  matter  with  the  chairman. 

May  I  say  |just  one  other  thing  because 
I  want  the  Ilouse  to  have  full  knowledge 
of  what  is  bafore  us.  So  far  as  I  know,  as 
of  now  there  are  only  3  days  left 
in  this  yean  prior  to  Christmas  which 
are  recogni^d  and  accepted  as  days  of 
national  imdortance  or  national  holidays 
and  they  are! — election  day  on  next  Tues- 
day, Veteranjs  Day  on  the  following  Tues- 
day, and  Thanksgiving  Day. 

We  would  be  doing  no  more,  insofar 
as  I  know  ^n  those  days  than  just  to 
accommodate  Members  on  the  Mondays 
before  those  itwo  days,  and  on  the  Friday 
after  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  we  are  not 
contemplating  any  extended  vacations. 
But  we  do  tljink,  being  in  session  as  long 
as  we  have  been,  that  Members  might  be 
entitled  to  go  home  for  Thanksgiving. 

Mr.  AREWDS.  Might  I  express  the 
hope  that  tie  majority  leader  will  also 
tell  the  "Tu^ay  to  Thursday  Club'  that 
they  may  well  expect  to  be  here  on  Friday 
from  now  oq? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  we  have  an- 
nounced repeatedly,  during  recent  an- 


noimcements  of  the  legislative  programs 
that  if  it  iB  necessarj'  to  clear  the  deck 
of  bills  that  the  chairmen  are  ready  to 
bring  to  the  floor  that  we  will  meet  on 
Friday  and  if  necessary  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  make  one  further 
observation. 

Having  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  14 
years.  I  have  an  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  committee.  I  also  know 
that  their  problems  have  been  multiplied 
because  of  the  proliferation  of  authori- 
zation bills.  A  proposal  has  been  made, 
and  I  joined  in  cosponsoring  it,  that  if  an 
authorization  bill  is  not  a  law  by  the 
30th  of  June  of  a  particular  year,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  may  there- 
after bring  the  appropriation  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  without  the  problem 
of  a  point  of  order  being  made  against 
it.  I  think  that  proposal  ought  to  be 
approved.  It  would  be  helpful  for  two 
reasons:  First,  in  getting  the  authori- 
zation proposals  through  before  June  30 
and  second,  in  helping  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  get  its  work  done  prior 
to  June  30  or  shortly  thereafter. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  pose  the  ques- 
tion, what  kind  of  buzz  saw  might  we 
encounter,  for  example,  on  defense  if  we 
should  bring  up  without  authorization 
the  defense  appropriation  bill,  which,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  has  no  enacted 
authorization  this  year  because  the  com- 
mittees have  not  been  able  to  finalize  it 
for  us  in  the  last  10  months?  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  would  work  or  not. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  for  just  one  further 
comment.  I  appreciate  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said.  I  hope  his  optimistic  out- 
look of  what  he  calls  the  optimism  of  the 
majority  leader  is  not  overly  optimistic. 
We  do  want  to  finish  just  as  fast  as  we 
possibly  can. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Albert)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISCUSSIONS,    IF    NOTHING    MORE, 
MAY  BE  HELPFUL 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  en- 
couraging that  American  and  Soviet  ne- 
gotiators are  at  long  last  prepared  to  be- 
gin discussions  during  November  on  arms 
limitations.  The  negotiations  are  a  step 
toward  world  sanity  in  the  arms  race. 
But  let  us  not  place  too  much  signifi- 
cance on  what  is  happening.  We  should 
not  assume  that  the  negotiations  would 
automatically  insure  progress.  At  this 
point  they  will  show  only  that  both  sides 
are  interested  in  finding  out  whether 
there  is  common  ground  to  make  further 
and  more  meaningful  talks  worthwhile. 


Previous  history  of  negotiations  with 
^e  Soviets  would  indicate  that  there  is 
A  long  and  difficult  road  ahead  before 
any  genuine  rollback  in  strategic  stock- 
piles can  be  accomplished.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  is  important  that  the  United 
States  not  indulge  in  the  deadly  luxury 
of  unilateral  disarmament.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  U.S.  disarmament  would  prob- 
ably have  eliminated  any  possibility  of 
accomplishment  toward  arms  limitations 
at  the  conference  table.  The  Soviets  are 
much  too  clever  to  give  up  anything 
without  a  quid  pro  quo. 

While  we  are  effecting  economies  in 
defense  expenditures  we  should  also  en- 
deavor to  modernize  and  to  strengthen 
our  fighting  forces.  This  the  Soviets  will 
understand,  for  this  is  exactly  what  they 
will  be  doing. 

The  people  of  the  world  can  draw  some 
assurance  from  the  fact  that  both  we  and 
the  Soviets  recognize  the  dangers  of  nu- 
clear war  and  the  cost  of  an  arms  race. 
Both  countries  should  be  willing  to  seek 
relief  from  the  growing  economic  bur- 
den which  accompanies  military  pre- 
paredness. Hopefully,  the  talks  can  pro- 
vide the  proverbial  single  step  that 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  im- 
portant journey. 


HIGHER  PRICES?  YOU  CAN  BE 
SURE  IF  ITS  WESTINGHOUSE 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodi- 
cally a  corporation  shows  true  public 
spirit  and  tender  consideration  for  con- 
sumers and  their  already  devastated  buy- 
ing power.  Yesterday  such  a  case  came 
to  light  when  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.  smnounced  plans  to  raise  prices  on 
1970  models  of  all  its  major  appliances. 
Dates  of  increases  and  their  amounts 
have  not  been  aimounced  yet  by  this 
noble  and  altruistic  corporation.  Trans- 
lation: they  have  not  yet  figured  out 
how  much  the  traflSc  will  bear. 

Is  it  not  !jrand  and  glorious  to  see  such 
public  spirit  aimed  at  ending  inflation 
and  helping  consumers?  Can  we  not  all 
picture  that  embattled  board  of  directors 
at  a  conference  table,  figuring  out  how 
they  can  fight  inflation  and  lower  the 
prohibitive  cost  of  living?  Simply  raise 
all  prices  on  1970  appliances.  Imagine  the 
rejoicing,  the  firm  handshakes  of  con- 
gratulation. Patriotism  by  Westinghouse. 
next  to  profit,  is  their  most  important 
product. 

With  interest  rates  at  alltime  highs, 
unemployment  soaring,  and  inflation  an- 
nihilating consumer  dollar:;,  Westing- 
house raises  prices.  Yet  we  should  not 
be  too  surprised,  for  recently  they  have 
shown  similar  unselfishness.  Last  month, 
they  upped  room  air  conditioner  prices 
by  4  percent  and  dehumidifier  costs  by 
3  percent.  Now  we  have  something  else 
to  look  forward  to.  Refrigerators,  wash- 
ers, dryers,  ranges,  diswashers.  and  water 
heaters  in  addition  to  air  conditioners 
and  dehumidifiers  will  all  cost  more,  if 
you  buy  Westinghouse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  the  motto  of 
this  company.  Now  the  entire  consuming 
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public  can  be  twice  as  sure  if  it  is  West- 
inghouse. At  least  they  can  be  sure  the 
prices  will  go  up. 


VIETNAM  NEGOTIATIONS 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
Members  of  the  House,  we  all  recall  the 
begiiming  of  the  Paris  peace  talks  some 
2  years  ago.  We  recall  that  at  that  time 
our  President  dispatched  Mr.  Averell 
Harriman  to  be  our  chief  negotiator  at 
those  conferences.  I  think  we  all  recall 
the  surprise  that  some  felt  that  before 
the  negotiations  had  even  started,  Mr. 
Harriman  had  seen  fit  to  sign  a  1-year 
lease  on  his  residence  in  Paris,  which  in- 
dicated either,  first,  he  expected  no  prog- 
ress from  the  peace  talks  or,  second,  he 
really  was  not  anxious  to  achieve  any 
progress  at  the  peace  talks. 

Perhaps  some  insight  into  Mr.  Harri- 
man's  thinking  has  been  granted  us  by 
a  speech  he  delivered  last  night,  which 
is  reported  on  the  Associated  Press  News 
Service.  It  appears  that  last  night  Mr. 
Harriman  encouraged  a  Yale  University 
audience  to  "keep  up  the  pressure"  on 
President  Nixon.  A  more  interesting  in- 
sight is  granted  by  his  statement: 

The  moratorium  has  helped  to  build  es- 
sential confidence  that  we  Co  Intend  to  get 
out. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  chief  nego- 
tiator in  Paris  for  over  a  year  was  advo- 
cating an  American  bugout  and  sur- 
render, then  the  mystery  of  the  lack  of 
progress  there  is  no  longer  a  mystery.  It 
appears  that  instead  of  having  a  vigor- 
ous advocate  for  victory,  we  have  in- 
stead been  saddled  with  a  senile  sup- 
porter of  surrender. 


PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  ON  THE  CON- 
VERSION OF  THE  POSTAL  SYSTEM 
INTO  A  GOVERNMENT  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  CORPORATION 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months  dozens  of  Members  of  this 
Congress  have  conducted  polls  within 
their  districts  and  States  to  determine 
public  sentiment  on  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  convert  the  postal  system  into 
a  Government  public  service  corporation . 
As  in  my  own  poll,  the  Postal  Corpora- 
tion proves  to  be  a  very  popular  Idea.  In 
my  poll  it  was  second  in  popular  support 
only  to  "economy  in  Government." 

The  results  of  these  polls  have  been 
published,  at  one  time  or  another,  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  think  they  should  be  required  read- 
ing for  the  members  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civi\  Service  Committee,  and  espe- 
cially the  13  members  of  that  body  who 
recently  voted  against  marking  up  H.R. 
11750,  the  administration's  total  postal 
reform  bill. 

Without  exception,  these  polls  showed 
the  public  overwhelmingly  opposes  re- 


taining the  postal  system  in  its  present 
structure.  With  one  exception,  they  in- 
dicated massive  approval  of  the  postal 
corporation  concept. 

The  same  results  were  obtained  in  polls 
conducted  by  the  National  Newspaper 
Association,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  numerous  local  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  stations,  and  civic 
organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  voters  are 
trying  to  tell  us  something.  And  I  think 
it  is  incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to  listen 
closely — particularly  the  13  members  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee who  voted  not  to  mark  up  the  ad- 
ministration's postal  corporation  bill. 


REPORT  OF  OFFICE  OF  ALIEN  PROP- 
ERTY, DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTTCE, 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30, 
1968— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read, 
and,  together  with  the  accompanjrlng 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  annual  report 
of  the  Office  of  Alien  Property,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1968,  in  accordance  with  section 
6  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  October  29,  1969. 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13950)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  persons  working  in  the  coal 
mining  industry  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  13950, 
with  Mr.  Steed  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  title  I  of  the  bill 
was  subject  to  amendment  at  any  point, 
and  amendments  had  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins) and  considered  as  read. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  for  5  minutes  in  support 
of  his  amendments. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  course  of  general  debate  on  Mon- 
day, specifically  as  reported  on  pages 
31574  through  31576  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  October  27,  1969,  I 
submitted  the  complete  text  of  the 
amendments  and  at  that  time  explained 
the  effect  of  the  amendments.  In  es- 


sence, these  amendments  delete  the 
Board  from  the  bill  and  substitute  in 
its  place  &n  Interim  Compliance  Panel 
whose  sole  function  would  be  to  review 
and  act  upon  requests  by  mines  for 
waiver  of  dust  standards  and  for  the 
waiver  of  the  use  of  permissible  mining 
equipment. 

Since  1952,  when  the  Board  was 
created.  It  has  operated  as  a  very  effec- 
tive administrative  mechanism  for  re- 
viewing actions  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
in  administering  the  Federal  coal  mine 
safety  law.  This  has  been  possible  be- 
cause the  Board  consisted  of  representa- 
tives of  the  miners  and  representatives 
of  the  coal  industry  who  worked  to  make 
the  Board  effective  in  carrying  out  the 
objective  of  the  act.  Now  the  committee 
has  received  information  to  the  effect 
that  one  of  the  interested  groups  repre- 
sented on  the  Board  and  directly  con- 
cerned believes  that  the  Board  is  no 
longer  necessary.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Board's  ability  to  effectively  operate  as 
an  administrative  instrument  may  be 
impaired.  Hence  this  amendment  to 
delete  it. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday  the  amend- 
ment assures  appropriate  review  pro- 
cedures of  orders  and  decisions  of  the 
Secretary  in  administering  the  act. 

F^rst,  an  Interim  Compliance  Panel 
is  created  to  review  requests  by  mines 
for  waiver  of  dust  standards  and  to  re- 
view requests  for  waiver  of  the  use  of 
permissible — nonspark — mining  equip- 
ment. 

Second,  a  public  hearing  will  be  held 
by  the  Secretary  as  a  matter  of  right  for 
any  persons  objecting  to  proposed  reg- 
ulations on  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards. The  standards  are  further  subject 
to  review  in  court. 

Third,  the  amendment  retains  proce- 
dures for  appealing  any  closing  orders 
issued  by  a  Federal  inspector  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  makes  the  adjudication  pro- 
visions of  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act  applicable  to  the  appeal  which  are, 
of  course,  then  reviewable  by  the  courts. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  permits,  on  a 
limited  basis,  temporary  relief  from  any 
closing  order  except  those  dealing  with 
imminent  danger — while  an  appeal  is 
being  taken. 

Further,  powers  that  were  formerly 
under  the  Board  with  respect  to  the  im- 
position of  civil  penalties  for  violation  of 
mandatory  standards  are  now  reposed 
in  the  Secretary.  He  is  required  by  the 
terms  of  the  amendment  to  conduct  ap- 
propriate hearings  on  request  in  con- 
nection with  his  assessment  of  any  civil 
penalties.  Appeal  to  the  courts  is  pro- 
vided where  the  proceedings  would  be 
de  novo. 

Other  functions  formerly  assigned  to 
the  Board  under  the  amendment  with 
respect  to  overseeing  the  X-ray  program 
would  be  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Those 
functions  with  respect  to  health  and 
safety  research  programs  would  be  as- 
signed to  both  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  basis  of 
the  amendment.  1  have  discussed  it  with 
the  minority,  and,  so  far  as  I  know. 
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the  minority  intends  to  accept  this 
amendment.  X  think  the  gentleman 
from  niinolB  (Mr.  Erunborn)  should 
Bpeak  on  that  point. 

Mr.  ERLEItBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKlJIS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  tentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLEIW>RN.  The  statement  just 
made  by  the  gientleman  from  Kentucky, 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  is 
correct.  I  havfe  gone  over  this  amend- 
ment with  thei  chairman,  the  gentleman 
In  the  well,  aiid  I  support  this  amend- 
ment, which  removes  the  board  of  re- 
view and  places  in  the  legislation  the 
compliance  panel  with  provision  for  ex- 
tension of  the  dust  standards  and  ac- 
quisition of  permissible  equipment.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  offering 
this  amendment  and  I  do  support  it. 

Mr.  PE3lKIl}rS.  And  we  agree  that  the 
amendments  ^ould  be  considered  en 
bloc?  I 

Mr.  ERLENiORN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HUNT.]  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
Ihe  point  of  oHer  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAplMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Seventy-twd  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quonmi.  Th^  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Mei^bers  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names. 

iRollNo.  247] 


Asbbrook 

loley 

Pepper 

Anhley 

lord. 

Plmle 

Baring 

WUllam  D. 

Powell 

Barrett 

dubscr 
aeckler,  Mass. 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Bell.  CalU. 

Puclnskl 

Bingham 

3oIlfleld 

Rees 

Blatnlk 

^rman 
^Irwan 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Boland 

Roblson 

Brown,  Calif. 

4lp8Comb 

Rosenthal 

Biirton.  Utah 

tiong.  Md. 

Rostenkowskl 

Byrne,  Pa. 

McClory 

Scheuer 

CahlU 

BJcCuUoch 

Skubltz 

Carey 

Cederberg 

BCallUard 
Btlkva 

Stuckey 
Udall 

Clark 

MUler.  CaUf . 

Ullman 

Clausen. 

IHonagan 

Van  Deerlln 

DonH. 

Voorhead 

Welcker 

Colmer 

ONeUl.  Mass. 

Whalley 

Daddarlo 

dttlnger 

Dawson 

ffatman 

Accordingly  i  the  Committee  rose ;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Steed,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  uUder  consideration  the  bill 
HJl.  13950,  ai^d  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  h|id  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  ^75  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  aj  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  pames  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upoii  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resimied  its  sitting. 

Mr.  HECKTiKR  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chaimian,  I  desire  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation Eind  l4bor,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  the  sponsor  of  these  amend- 
ments, and  also  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  CMr.  Dent),  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  a  couple 
of  questions  concerning  the  amend- 
ments. 

Does  this  interim  Compliance  Pcmel, 
provided  for  n  these  amendments,  in- 
clude any  priv  ite  citizens? 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  my  neighbor  from  the 
adjoining  district  to  mine. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  does  not  include  pri- 
vate citizens.  It  includes  a  group  of  se- 
lect Federal  oflQcials  or  their  delegates. 

They  are:  First,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  Labor  Standards; 
second,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce; third,  the  Administrator  of  Con- 
siimer  Protection  and  Environmental 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  fourth,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Mines;  and  fifth, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  There  are  no  private  citizens 
on  the  Panel. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Does 
this  Panel  include  any  power  or  author- 
ity to  veto  penalties  or  mine  closures  for 
safety  violations?  Can  the  Panel  over- 
ride the  decisions  of  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  Panel  has  nothing 
to  do  with  vetoing  any  action  of  the 
Secretary  and  has  no  authority  in  the 
areas  that  the  gentleman  just  men- 
tioned.. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee for  his  clear  answers. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  Is  Ein  Interim 
Panel  that  goes  out  of  existence  when 
its  duties  have  been  carried  out. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  and 
commend  him  for  sponsoring  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ments. 

For  months  I  have  been  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  shortcomings  of  this  Board 
of  Review,  which  could  have  become  the 
real  Achilles  heel  of  the  new  legislation 
had  it  remained  in  the  bill.  In  the  Oc- 
tober 21  Record  at  page  30837,  I  placed 
in  the  Record  the  texts  of  five  letters 
from  distinguished  experts  in  adminis- 
trative law,  calling  attention  to  the  im- 
sound  features  of  the  device  of  allowing 
special-interest  representatives  to  over- 
rule the  considered  decisions  of  a  re- 
sponsible member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet.  Since  having  these  letters 
printed,  I  have  received  responses  from 
several  other  experts,  including  Prof. 
Kenneth  Culp  Davis,  University  of  Chi- 
cago Law  School;  Dean  Leo  A.  Huard  of 
the  School  of  Law,  University  of  Santa 
Clara,  Calif..;  Prof.  Arthur  Earl  Benfield, 
College  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Iowa ; 
and  Prof.  Walter  Gellhom,  Columbia 
University  School  of  Law. 

Dean  Huard  in  general  supports  the 
concept  of  the  Board,  unlike  all  the  rest 
of  his  colleagues.  He  also  makes  some 
interesting  and  useful  comments  con- 
cerning the  need  for  incorporating  the 
practices  under  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act.  I  am  very  happy  to  note 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  has  done  precisely  this  in  his 
Eunendments  which  tie  in  the  Interim 
Compliance  Panel  with  the  Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act. 

Professor  Grellhom,  in  his  letter  of 
October  24,  1969,  generally  endorses  the 


comments  of  Prof.  Fred  Davis  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  a  copy  of  which 
I  have  already  had  printed  in  the  Octo- 
ber 21  Record  at  page  30837,  Professor 
Gellhom  adds: 

A  body  that  la  suppooed  to  make  dispas- 
sionate Judgments  about  disputed  questions 
of  fact  should  not  be  composed  of  partisan 
representatives.  That  type  of  trlbvinal  has 
progressively  fallen  Into  disuse  because  no 
matter  how  detached  might  be  the  judg- 
ment of  Its  Individual  members.  Its  decisions 
remained  siispect  In  some  quarters  and 
therefore  failed  to  carry  the  force  they 
should  have. 

I  most  enthusiastically  support  these 
amendments  to  abolish  and  finally  lay 
to  rest  the  Board  of  Review. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

As  I  said  during  the  time  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins) 
yielded  to  me,  I  support  this  amendment. 
I  wish  to  make  it  cle«u-  that  it  Is  some- 
what reluctant  on  the  basis  of  removing 
the  Board  of  Review,  which  has  done  a 
good  job,  I  believe,  but  I  see  the  realities 
of  the  situation.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  including  in  this  amendment 
the  provisions  for  a  Compliance  Panel 
substantially  the  same  as  is  in  the  bill  in 
the  other  body.  This  would  make  our  job 
in  the  conference  much  easier.  It  is  some- 
thing that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  wanted  namely,  the  Compliance 
Panel.  As  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
pointed  out,  this  Panel  will  function  in 
an  area  which  is  separate  from  what  the 
Board  of  Review  did.  The  Board  of  Re- 
view would  review  orders,  and  it  has  done 
so  In  the  past.  It  reviews  orders  of  closure 
and  other  orders  issued  by  the  Secretary 
based  on  Inspectors'  findings  at  the 
mines.  The  compliance  panel  will  have 
application  only  to  the  areas  of  exten- 
sions of  time  in  compliance  with  health 
and  safety  standards  and  extensions  of 
time  in  the  acquisition  of  permissible 
equipment.  This  is  something  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  wanted,  as  I 
said.  I  am  happy  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  has  seen  fit  to  offer  this 
amendment  and  I  do  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMXNSMENT    OITEBES    BT    MB.    SCHFRI.K 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schiri.e:  Be- 
ginning on  page  38,  line  18.  through  page  43, 
line  9.  strike  aU  oif  subsection  112(b). 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  ask  support  of  the  House  to  delete 
section  112(b)  of  the  bill  imoer  consid- 
eration. We  all  support  safety  legislation, 
however,  to  inject  Federal  workmen's 
compensation  would  be  wrong. 

This  section  of  the  bill  would  establish 
a  special  system  of  Federal  workmen's 
c(»npensation  pasrments  for  a  small  group 
of  employees  in  one  Industry  who  are 
affected  by  one  specific  disease.  For  hu- 
manitarian reasons  alone  we  are  aM 
ssmapathetlc  with  any  employee  who  is 
afUcted  with  an  occupational  disease — 
or,  for  that  matter,  with  any  disease, 
whatever  its  origin.  Everyone  is  in  agree- 
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ment  that  the  victims  of  occupational 
diseases  should  be  adequately  compen- 
sa.ted;  however,  this  historic,  far-reach- 
ing proposal  for  disabled  miners  is  the 
wrong  way  to  solve  this  problem. 

The  great  dangers  with  this  bill  are 
twofold.  First,  it  would  undermine  our 
State  workmen's  compensation  system. 
Second,  it  would  begin  a  new  special  so- 
cial security  disability  program  on  top 
of  our  existing  Federal  system. 

The  State  workmen's  compensation 
system  was  our  first  form  of  social  In- 
surance. Every  State  has  its  own  system 
of  providing  benefits  for  work-connected 
injuries  and  diseases.  Such  systems  have 
been  functioning  successfully  for  over  50 
years.  They  are  still  being  refined  and 
perfected.  Hils  is  a  continuing  process. 
There  is  universal  agreement  that  our 
State  workmen's  compensation  laws 
should  provide  adequate  compensation 
for  on-the-job  diseases  as  well  as  on-the- 
job  injuries.  Thirty-eight  of  our  States 
have  broad  occupational  disease  cover- 
age for  disabled  employees.  The  remain- 
ing States  Ust  a  schedule  of  compensable 
disesises.  Improvements  are  being  mside 
in  these  laws  by  the  State  legislatures 
whenever  necessary. 

Section  112(b)  of  this  bill  would  start 
a  new  system  of  Federal  workmen's  com- 
pensation payments  for  retired  or  active 
coal  miners  with  pneumoconiosis.  If  this 
section  is  not  struck,  it  will  be  the  first 
step  toward  the  ultimate  federalization 
of  all  workmen's  compensation. 

This  bill  offers  no  incentive  or  encour- 
agement to  the  States  to  further  improve 
their  occupational  disease  laws  for  coal 
miners.  In  fact,  if  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  is  going  to  foot  the  bill,  the 
States  will  be  encouraged  to  do  nothing. 
The  payments  made  would  be  dis- 
criminatory. They  would  apply  only  to 
workers  suffering  one  specific  disease  in 
one  specific  industry.  This  is  a  step  back- 
ward. For  50  years  we  have  been  working 
in  this  country  for  broad  occupational 
disease  or  disability  benefits.  It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  begin  legislating  speciaJ 
payments  for  this  or  that  group  of  em- 
ployees, in  this  or  that  industry,  for  this 
or  that  particular  disease. 

The  other  great  problem  to  consider  is 
whether  this  type  of  legislation  would 
not  start  a  second  fragmentary  Federal 
social  security  disability  program.  We 
already  have  a  broad  disability  program 
imder  our  social  security  system.  Our 
citizens  are  entitled  to  pajTnents  when 
they  are  totally  disabled  without  regard 
to  whether  the  disability  arose  on  or  off 
the  job.  Section  112(b)  of  this  bill  takes 
no  recognition  of  the  fact  that  coal 
miners  who  are  totally  disabled  from 
black  lung  disease  can  apply  for  disabil- 
ity under  the  Social  Security  Act.  In  fact, 
a  number  of  the  disabled  coal  miners 
who  appeared  at  the  hearings  stated 
they  were  receiving  monthly  social  se- 
curity disability  payments. 

The  great  dajiger  here  is  that  we  would 
be  starting  a  third  system-  of  govern- 
mental disablUty  insurance  on  top  of  the 
already  existing  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation system  and  Federal  social  se- 
curity disability  system.  We  begin  with 
coal  miners  with  black  lung,  but  where 
do  you  stop?  The  list  of  industries  and 
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occupational  diseases  is  endless.  If  this 
legislation  is  adopted  each  Congress  from 
now  on  will  be  faced  with  special  pleas 
for  special  workmen's  compensation  pay- 
ments to  special  categories  of  employees 
in  various  industries  for  specific  disesises. 
Without  question,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion should  remain  the  responslbihty  of 
the  States. 

This  section  of  the  bill  would  set  an 
imwise  precedent.  For  the  reasons  cited, 
I  strongly  urge  that  we  not  start  down 
this  dangerous  road. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle)  . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Scherle 
amendment,  not  because  I  am  opposed  to 
the  coal  miners  health  and  sifety  bill, 
but  because  I  believe  that  the  compen- 
sation measures  for  our  various  indus- 
tries should  remain  in  the  States  where 
they  can  best  be  managed  and  handled, 
perhaps  better  than  we  could  possibly 
handle  them  at  the  Federal  level. 

There  are  many,  many  industries  in 
our  land;  in  fact,  there  is  hardly  any  in- 
dustry that  does  not  have  some  health 
problems  related  to  that  industry.  Of 
course,  the  industry  that  I  know  best 
is  the  motor  freight  industry.  In  this 
industry,  back  sprains,  back  injuries  of 
a  permanent  nature,  heart  disease,  Idd- 
ney  and  bladder  problems,  hernias  and 
ulcers  are  all  health  hazards  of  the  truck- 
ing industry.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
trucking  industry  is  one  of  the  biggest 
industries  in  the  country.  I  need  not 
remind  the  Members  of  this  body  of  the 
importance  of  that  particular  industry. 
In  many  States  it  is  the  largest  employer. 
We  have  brown  limg  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry. We  have  Ivmg  problems  in  the 
lime  quarries,  grain  elevators,  farms,  and 
the  ammonia  industry.  Lead  poisoning  is 
a  hazard  of  the  gasoline  industry,  and 
of  course  the  dairy  workers  and  slaugh- 
terhouse workers  are  subject  to  rheu- 
matism, a  most  unpleasant  and  crippling 
disease. 

Then  there  Is  painters'  colic,  and  on 
and  on  we  could  go.  We  could  even 
mention  bartenders,  with  that  Inherent 
health  hsizard  of  alcoholism. 

I  f  uUy  appreciate  the  coal  miners'  con- 
tribution to  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  this  country,  but  I  do  believe  that  the 
Scherle  amendment  is  right.  I  believe 
that  compensation  for  industrial  inju- 
ries and  illnesses  should  remain  with  the 
States.  Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.   Scherle)  . 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 

offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 

Scherle). 

I  am  not  sure  that  all  of  the  Members 
fully  reaUze  what  is  involved,  or  the  par- 
ticular thinking  concerning  this  section 
of  the  bill.  We  are  introducing  for  the 
first  time  the  idea  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation as  a  Federal  responslbihty. 
This  can  run  into  blUions  of  dollars,  and 
what  we  are  doing  we  are  doing  on  a 
single-shot  basis.  This  raises  the  ques- 


tion, is  this  equity?  It  is  not  even  equity 
to  the  coal  miners  themselves,  because 
it  is  only  the  fellows  who  have  black 
lung  who  get  workmen's  ccanpensation. 
In  other  words,  if  you  lost  both  arms  or 
both  legs  you  certainly  would  deserve 
workmen's  compensation,  but  you  do  not 
get  this  Federal  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. This  is  only  for  people  with  black 
lung. 

Actually,  we  are  talking  about  lung 
problems,  but  on  only  one  type — black 
Ixmg.  That  is  the  whole  basis  here.  We 
are  all  very  ssrmpathetic  with  all  lung 
situations  because  today  there  are  prob- 
ably as  many  as  5  million  people  in 
this  country  who  have  lung  problems  in 
one  way  or  another. 

In  our  section  of  the  country  we  are 
familiar  with  pe<H>le  who  have  been  in- 
volved with  what  is  known  as  brown 
lung.  They  do  not  call  it  brown  lung; 
some  call  it  asthma,  others  consider  it  a 
chronic  cough.  Workers  in  textile  mills 
may  work  with  cotton,  where  there  is 
cotton  lint  floating  through  the  air  all 
day.  You  can  walk  through  a  textile  mill, 
and  if  you  have  on  a  dark  suit  it  will  be 
flecked  all  over  with  that  cotton  lint. 
That  cotton  lint  has  been  going  into  the 
lungs  of  these  men  for  years  and  years, 
and  we  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  in  the  South  who  have  this  brown 
lung. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  another  one, 
and  that  is  in  the  asbestos  industry. 
There  are  3.5  milhon  people  in  the  coun- 
try who  work  with  asbestos  in  one  form 
or  another,  and  they  have  made  X-rays 
of  these  people,  and  in  over  half  of  the 
cases  of  pec^le  who  work  with  asbestos 
the  X-rays  show  up  with  lung  trouble. 
Take  silica.  Many  of  you  have  been  in 
some  type  of  open  mine  in  a  rock  quarry 
where  they  crush  stone  in  one  way  or 
another  and  see  the  wind  dust  blowing 
all  day  long  on  the  men  working  out 
there.  These  workers  are  developing  in 
every  case  some  type  of  lung  problem. 

We  remember  beryllium  and  when 
beryllium  was  considered  all  right  to  be 
used  in  fluorescent  Ughting.  Recently, 
it  was  found  out  that  it  was  poisonous. 
What  about  the  people  who  suffered  from 
use  of  berylliima? 

We  talk  about  coal  being  a  very  im- 
portant item  because  it  is  a  valuable 
national  resource.  Yet,  take  uranium. 
Uranium  is  a  very  highly  sensitive  com- 
modity and  nothing  is  done  to  provide 
for  people  Involved  in  uranium. 

FYom  every  angle  this  particular  bill 
is  highly  partisan,  highly  prejudiced  and 
this  is  a  special  interest  situation.  When 
the  time  comes  that  this  coxmtry  decides 
to  take  on  workmen's  compensation,  it 
should  take  it  on  fairly,  and  should  take 
it  on  equitably,  and  should  take  it  on  for 
everybody  in  the  country  who  has  a  limg 
problem. 

I  recommend  we  give  thorough  con- 
sideration to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle)  . 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Scherle  amendment. 

I  agree  with  most  of  the  arguments 
made  by  the  six>nsor  of  the  amendment 
and  those  who  have  so  far  supported  It 
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It  iB  a  rathar  difacult  thing  for  me  to  do 
to  get  up  on,  the  floor  of  the  House  today 
to  support  this  amendment  because  the 
provisions  iB  would  strike  do  have  a  hu- 
manitarian pmist.  I  am  not  unaware  of 
that.  I  am  r.t>t  insensitive  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  people  who  suffer  from  this 
disease,  and  who  are  not  compensated 
under  State  law. 

The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  this 
particular  cjisease  was  not  identified  s^ 
a  separate  (Jisease  until  recently.  It  used 
to  be  called  iby  other  names  such  as  an- 
thracosis  ai)d  chronic  bronchitis  and  it 
had  other  designations. 

It  was  notj  identified  as  a  separate  dis- 
ease and  it  did  not  become  compensable 
as  a  separate  industrial  disease  because 
of  that  lacl<  of  identification.  Many  of 
the  States  have  since  been  hesitant  to 
move  into  t^iis  field  to  provide  compen- 
sation. 

I  realize 
compensatii 
have  fUread; 


5ven  when  they  do  provide 
that  many  miners  who 
retired  will  not  be  covered 
because  you  |  do  not  have  the  reserves  to 
pay  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to 
those  mineri  who  are  already  retired. 

So  from  k  humanitarian  standpoint, 
this  is  a  good  provision  in  the  bill — but 
it  is  a  very  pad  precedent. 

I  had  an  interesting  discussion  in  my 
office  last  wfek  with  some  student  lead- 
ers from  tha  college  community.  One  of 
the  questions  they  asked  me  was,  "How 
do  your  Christian  principles  either  con- 
form with  or  conflict  with  some  of 
the  things  tnat  you  must  do  in  the  legis- 
lative procesB?" 

There  came  to  my  mind  right  away 
this  provision  in  the  bill  for  compensa- 
tion for  pneumoconiosis  and  I  told 
them — Here  is  one  where  my  Christian 
principles  of  doing  right  by  my  neighbor 
and  seeing  tl^at  people  are  properly  com- 
disability  and  my  feeling 
to  keep  the  Government 
t  and  do  not  destroy  the 
Iwe  have  developed  in  this 


pensated  fo 
that  we  ha 
structure  rii 
values  that 
country. 

I  got  an  i: 
young  lady. 


teresting  response  from  one 
{a  college  student,  and  she 
said.  "I  do  nOt  think  that  is  a  very  Chris- 
tian thing  tb  do.  to  use  somebody  else's 
tax  money  tp  take  care  of  these  people. 
The  Christlati  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
use  your  owi^  funds." 

I  think  thit  was  a  pretty  good  observa- 
tion made  by  this  young  lady. 

The  probl^  I  see,  and  this  has  been 
pointed  out  liy  some  of  the  other  speak- 
ers. We  are  going  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent. I  kno\,'  that  this  has  been  very 
carefully  drs  wn  to  apply  to  only  those 
who  present  y  have  the  disease  and  is 
apparently  t(  be  self-liquidating  in  oper- 
ation, within  a  certain  period  of  time. 

I  commenc  the  ideas  of  those  speaking 
in  favor  of  tiis  provision  for  keeping  it 
thus  narrowl  /  confined  and  if  it  is  going 
to  pass,  apparently,  it  is  going  to  be  in 
this  form.  AAd  I  think  it  only  can  pass 
in  this  form.  But  still  what  is  to  prevent 
those  who  suffer  from  brown  lung,  bys- 
sinosis,  from  :oming  in  and  saying,  "Now 
that  you  h&vs  established  as  a  principle 
that  the  Peceral  Government  will  give 
compensation  to  those  who  have  indus- 
trial diseases,  perhaps  no  longer  In  an 
area  of  the  country  where  they  have  this 
industry,  thai  therefore  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment will  compensate  you  for  these 
Industrial  diseases?"  Then  there  is  the 
next  step,  and  the  next  step  down  the 
line,  until  we  can  see  the  takeover  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  whole 
system  of  compensation  for  industrial 
diseases  and  workmen's  compensation. 
I  fear  the  precedent  established  in  this 
bill,  even  though  I  can  readily  commend 
the  purposes  of  those  who  have  drafted 
this  and  support  this  provision. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. Of  all  the  sections  of  the  bill,  this 
is  the  one  section  that  by  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  could  be  called  in  any 
maimer,  shape,  or  form  anything  but  bi- 
partisan. 

It  is  intended,  as  the  committee  report 
so  very  emphatically  and  unambiguously 
states : 

This  payment  program  is  not  a  Workmen's 
Compensation  program.  It  is  not  Intended  to 
be  so.  It  contains  none  of  the  characteristic 
features  which  mark  any  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation plan,  and  It  Is  clearly  not  Intended 
to  establish  a  Federal  prerogative  or  prece- 
dent In  the  area  of  payments  for  death,  In- 
Jury,  or  the  Illness  of  other  workers. 

This  is  what  I  think  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  would  agree  was  an  honest  effort 
to  have  a  very  narrowly  drawn  bill,  on  a 
one-shot  basis  only,  the  compensation  to 
be  paid  only  to  those  miners  or  their 
widows,  if  their  predeceased  spouse  had 
the  disease  at  the  time  of  death — only 
those  miners  who  have  complicated 
pneumoconiosis  that  has  arisen  as  the 
result  of  breathing  anthracite  or  bitumi- 
nous coal  dust. 

There  as  several  stages  of  pneumo- 
coniosis, but  when  one  has  complicated 
pneumoconiosis.  It  means  that  the  dis- 
ease has  reached  its  most  serious  stage. 

This  amendment  has  been  worked  out 
with  key  management  leadership,  it  has 
the  acceptance  of  labor,  it  is  a  one-shot 
effort,  and  I  hope  that  the  pending 
amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  it  is  only 
fair  to  note — that  during  the  early,  diffi- 
cult days  when  the  payment  to  "black 
lung"  miners  and  widows  was  in  serious 
jeopardy— the  only  person  affiliated  with 
the  Mine  Workers  Union  that  supported 
Chairman  Dent  and  myself — in  our  suc- 
cessful effort  to  have  this  vital  provision 
inserted  in  the  subcommittee's  bill — was 
Mr.  Joseph  Yablonski. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  California  yielding.  I  wish  simply  to 
reassert  what  I  said  during  the  general 
debate  and  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  just  now  said  so  well,  and 
that  is  that  the  provision  to  which  the 
amendment  refers  is  not  a  precedent. 
The  committee  report  spells  this  out. 
The  gentleman  from  California  has 
stated  it  clearly  and  without  equivoca- 
tion. This  is  not  a  workmen's  compen- 
sation provision. 

My  argument  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  who  has  sponsored 
the  amendment  which  I  oppose,  is  that 
he  is  considering  this  a  compensation 


plan,  and  it  is  not.  It  has  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  such,  and  clearly  ought 
not  to  be  viewed  by  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  this  provision  as  being  a 
precedent. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yield- 
ing. I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
and  add  this  comment,  that  the  bill  has 
been  worked  out  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  very  painfully,  and  we  have  come 
up  with  some  limited  response  to  the 
problem.  I  am  aware  of  the  precedent- 
setting  possibilities  of  this  bill,  but  1 
think  the  history  has  been  such  that 
those  possibilities  have  been  eliminated 
or  virtually  minimized. 

When  I  view  the  problem  at  which  this 
amendment  is  aimed,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  if  there  is  no  help  in  this  bill,  there 
is  no  help  whatever  that  we  can  offer  to 
a  limited  number  of  individuals  who  have 
suffered  impairment  of  their  health  by 
reason  of  pneumoconiosis. 

I  am  hopeful  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  <  Mr.  Scherle)  . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  intent  and 
most  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  13950.  I 
believe  that  this  legislation  answers  the 
mandate  which  the  American  people 
have  given  to  the  Congress  to  abate  the 
senseless  slaughter  which  all  too  often 
characterizes  the  coal  mining  industry 
of  America. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  tough  leg- 
islation. It  will  impose  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  coal  mining  industry.  It  will  cost 
that  industry  money  to  comply  with  its 
provisions. 

But.  the  available  alternatives  are  even 
more  costly,  not  only  to  the  coal  miner 
and  to  his  family,  but  to  the  coal  opera- 
tors and  the  consumers  of  coal  who  must 
rely  upon  the  productivity  of  the  highly 
skilled  and  highly  motivated  work  force. 

This  Congress  is  committed  to  passing 
a  strong  and  effective  health  and  safety 
bill.  It  is  committed  to  including  in  that 
bill  needed  innovations  in  health  and 
safety  matters. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  pay  trib- 
ute to  those  people  and  to  those  sources 
which  helped  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor.  I  offer  my  congratulations  to  the 
members  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  the  subcommittee 
which  considered  this  legislation.  I  know 
full  well  the  long  and  arduous  task  that 
was  theirs  as  they  took  the  ideas,  the 
recommendations  and  the  suggestions  of 
a  great  many  people  and  fashioned  from 
these  conflicting  views  a  bill  which  will 
mean  safer  mines  and  healthier  miners. 
Putting  this  bill  together  was  not  an 
easy  task.  The  committee  deserves  the 
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thanks  of  this  body  and  the  American 
people. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  pay  trib- 
ute also  to  the  officers  and  the  members 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
I  particularly  want  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  the  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  legislation  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Boyle,  the 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America:  Mr.  Louis  Evans,  the  safety 
director  of  the  imion;  and  Dr.  Loren  E. 
Kerr,  the  director  of  the  division  of 
occupational  health.  These  men  and  the 
staffs  which  support  them  have  given  of 
themselves  to  the  ultimate  degree  to 
bring  the  strongest  possible  legislation 
to  the  floor  of  this  House  where  it  can  be 
enacted  into  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
can  be  approved  by  the  President  and 
made  into  law. 

Many  of  the  innovations  contained  in 
this  bill  first  came  from  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

It  was  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  which  introduced  legislation 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  dust 
level  of  3  milligrams  of  respirable  dust 
per  cubic  meter  of  air.  It  was  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  which  urged 
the  establishment  of  safety  chambers  to 
which  men  could  go  in  post  disaster  pe- 
riods. It  was  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  which  argued  for  penalties  on 
the  operators  who  violate  the  law.  It  was 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
which  established  an  increase  in  the  ven- 
tilation required  in  mining  operation.  It 
was  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
which  asked  that  a  Federal  mine  inspec- 
tor be  placed  at  every  mine  which  liber- 
ated excess  quantities  of  methane  gas. 

Finally,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  first  suggested  that  a  Federal 
compensation  program  be  established  to 
care  for  the  victims  of  pneumoconiosis 
or  black  lung,  not  covered  by  State  law. 
This  effort  was  made  because  the  union 
realized  that  many  of  the  victims  of  black 
lung  would  be  ineligible  under  State  laws 
and  would  thus  be  denied  that  which 
rightfully  should  be  theirs. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  National  Coal 
Association,  the  National  Independent 
Coal  Operator's  Association,  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  coal  industry,  and 
members  and  officers  of  district  28  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  which 
I  am  privileged  to  represent.  I  appre- 
ciate their  help  and  advice  on  this  ex- 
tremely complicated,  technical,  and  con- 
troversial legislation. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  while  all  50 
States  have  some  sort  of  a  workmen's 
compensation  law,  only  one  of  these 
States  provides  retroactive  benefits  to 
individuals  disabled  by  pneumoconiosis, 
and  not  even  this  State  extends  the 
benefits  to  the  widows  of  these  miners. 
Many  such  people  are  therefore  forced 
to  go  on  the  welfare  rolls.  I  believe  such 
facts  give  evidence  that  the  States  are 
simply  not  fulfilling  their  responsibility 
in  the  area  of  workmen's  compensation 
as  it  applies  to  pneumoconiosis. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  a  firm  be- 
liever in  State's  rights,  and  I  think  work- 
men's compensation  is  generally  a  mat- 
ter which  should  be  left  up  to  the  States. 
However,  when  the  States  either  do  not 
act  at  all  or  do  not  act  adequately  in  this 
area,  I  believe  the  Federal  Government 


has  a  bound  duty  and  moral  obligation 
to  bridge  the  gap. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  the  pro- 
posed program  of  Federal  payments  to 
miners  disabled  by  pneumoconiosis  or 
to  their  widows  does  indeed  bridge  the 
gap,  but  it  is  not  a  workmen's  compensa- 
tion plan.  As  the  committee  report  clear- 
ly states,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  a  work- 
men's compensation  plan  and  it  contains 
none  of  the  characteristic  features  of  any 
workmen's  compensation  plan.  Further- 
more, it  is  not  intended  to  establish  a 
Federal  prerogative  or  precedent  in  the 
area  of  payments  for  the  death,  injury, 
or  illness  of  workers. 

The  plan  as  reported  by  the  committee 
provides  payments  for  retroactive  cases 
of  pneumoconiosis  only — not  for  pro- 
spective cases.  It  provides  payments  for 
complicated  pneumoconiosis,  which  is 
the  fourth  stage  of  this  disease. 

The  committee  report  defines  compli- 
cated pneumoconiosis  as  a  serious  disease 
of  the  lungs  caused  by  the  excessive  in- 
halation of  coal  dust.  The  individual  in- 
curs progressive  massive  fibrosis  as  a 
complex  reaction  to  dust  and  other  fac- 
tors, which  may  include  tuberculosis  and 
other  infections.  The  disease  in  this  form 
usually  produces  marked  pulmonary  im- 
pairment and  considerable  respiratory 
disability.  This  respiratory  disability 
preatly  limits  the  physical  capabilities  of 
the  person.  It  can  cause  death  by  cardiac 
failure,  and  it  may  contribute  to  other 
causes  of  death  as  well.  Once  the  disease 
is  contracted,  it  is  progressive  and  ir- 
reversible. 

Tlie  importance  of  the  retroactive  Fed- 
eral payments  and  the  provisions  for 
payments  to  the  widows  becomes  even 
more  evident  when  you  consider  the 
uniqueness  of  pneumoconiosis:  it  can 
take  up  to  10  years  to  develop. 

Many  statistics  have  already  been 
given  in  this  debate  to  prove  the  impor- 
tance of  the  coal  industry  to  our  Nation. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  my  own  State 
of  Virginia  is  the  fifth  largest  coal-pro- 
ducing State  in  the  coimtry.  Coal  con- 
tributes from  $280  to  $300  mUlion  to  the 
economy  of  Virginia.  Buchanan  County 
in  my  Ninth  Congressional  District  is  the 
largest  coal-producing  county  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  it  has  some  of  the  deepest 
shaft  mines  on  the  North  American 
Continent. 

The  late  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  a  for- 
mer Governor  of  New  York,  was  the 
father  of  modem  labor  legislation.  He 
once  said: 

We  are  for  both  the  man  and  the  dollar: 
but  If  we  must  choose  between  them,  we  put 
the  man  above  the  dollar. 

Let  us  begin  to  repay  our  debt  to  those 
miners  who  have  helped  America  prosper 
and  grow. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  one  other  point  in  the 
committee  report,  and  I  refer  the  Mem- 
bers to  the  committee  report.  I  think 
there  is  a  good  statement  there  on  the 
question  as  to  responsibility.  When  we 
say  this  is  a  State  responsibility,  it  seems 


to  me  we  are  imposing  a  requirement  on 
a  State  such  as  Wisconsin,  which  hsis  no 
coal  mines  at  ail,  to  care  for  those  who 
have  contracted  complicated  pneu- 
moconiosis in  Pennsylvania  or  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  am  not  at  all  sure  I  could  recom- 
mend to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  that  it 
undertake  a  compensation  program  for  a 
disease  for  which  it  is  not  responsible. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  further  reason 
for  us  to  be  in  favor  of  retaining  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
stated  it  much  more  aptly  than  I  could 
possibly  do. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with 
interest  to  the  arguments  advanced  by 
my  friends  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Scherle),  who  has  offered  this 
amendment,  and  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  tMr.  Landgrebe)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  iMr.  Collins  ^  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN » .  The  very  arguments  which  they 
have  given  are  the  reasons  this  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

Those  who  suffer  from  this  disease 
called  pneumoconiosis  which  has  been 
recognized  by  the  medical  profession — 
within  the  past  several  years — are  spread 
throughout  the  50  States  of  the  Union. 
Yet  they  contracted  the  disease  when 
many  of  them,  years  ago,  worked  in  the 
coal  mines,  mostly  in  the  Appalachian 
fields. 

After  World  War  II.  when  there  were 
approximately  400,000  men  working  in 
the  mines,  the  demand  for  coal  was  re- 
duced, and  the  men  who  were  there  had 
to  go  elsewhere  to  find  employment.  Tliey 
went  where  the  job  opportunities  were 
given  to  them  and  spread  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land.  They 
are  in  California,  Florida,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Maine,  and  in  States  which  have  abso- 
lutely no  coal  mining. 

I  could  not  as  a  member  of  a  State 
legislature  in  any  one  of  those  States 
in  all  good  conscience  get  up  and  ask 
for  a  favorable  vote  to  take  care  of  in- 
dividuals with  a  specific  disease  which 
was  contracted  in  the  hills  of  Pennsylva- 
nia or  West  Virginia. 

If  this  bill  is  passed— and  I  hope  it  is — 
in  the  form  which  has  been  recommended 
by  our  committee,  then  this  disease  will 
be  attacked  at  its  source  and  there  will 
be  no  more  cases  of  pneumoconiosis,  be- 
cause this  bill  provides  for  annual  in- 
spection by  X-rays,  and  men  who  are  dis- 
covered as  having  any  lung  condition 
whatsoever  are  moved  out  of  these  jobs. 
The  dust  level  which  in  many  mines  has 
been  high  is  going  to  be  reduced. 

The  amoimt  of  air  which  is  going  to 
the  face  of  the  mine,  is  going  to  be 
increased. 

So  tills  is  not  a  workman's  compensa- 
tion bill.  This  is  a  responsibility  of  man- 
kind— we  the  Congress  represent  the 
mankind  of  the  country — it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  take  care  of  this  in  one 
operation.  We  have  provided  the  method 
whereby  men  suffering  from  this  dread 
disease  and  their  survivors  can  get  some 
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benefit.  Thia  is  our  responsibility  as  a 
Congress.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  prices 
we  have  had  to  pay  for  the  mistakes  of 
the  past. 

I  hope  thalt  this  amendment  will  be 
defeated.       ] 

Mr.  ESCH.  Kr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?' 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Mlciilgan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  1  thanlE  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  wish  to  asM:late  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  to  compliment  him  on  hils 
leadership  on  this  bill  and  on  this  sec- 
tion. As  one  wtio  has  a  personal  interest, 
having  been  born  in  his  district  and  hav- 
ing had  a  father  who  served  in  the  mines 
at  the  age  of  14  in  his  district,  I  am 
aware  that  tfte  gentleman  in  the  well 
knows  flrstlmUd  the  problems  of  the 
miners  and  ()ur  responsibility  toward 
them. 

Hopefully  this  legislation  in  total  will 
bring  about  a  new  era  in  the  mines,  but 
this  amendmeiit  must  be  defeated  so  that 
we  cajo^ive  reoognitlcn  to  a  related  prob- 
lem; that  is,  ^ith  the  miners  who  are 
already  afflicted  from  the  past. 

Mr.  MORGAJJ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOft.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  f  com  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  gentleman. 
We  represent  tfce  two  largest  active  min- 
ing areas  in  the  great  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

This  is  not  ^  workman's  compensa- 
tion act.  as  it  has  been  described  by  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment.  It  con- 
tains none  of  t^e  characteristic  features 
which  mark  ajiy  workman's  compen- 
sation plan.  Vft  are  moving  in  this  bill 
toward  dust-fr^e  mines.  The  provisions 
in  thisJbill  are' a  limited  response  in  a 
form  of  emergency  assistance  to  the 
miners.  This  is  4ot  a  permanent  proposi- 
tion. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  foor  his  remarks,  and  I  as- 
sociate myself  wfth  them. 

Mr.  Chairma|i.  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  13950.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  hpalth  and  safety  of  per- 
sons working  in  the  coal  mining  Industry 
of  the  United  States. 

As  a  cosponsot  of  this  bill.  I  find  it  far 
from  perfect  and  I  hope  that  it  can  be 
amended  on  the  floor  during  the  5- 
minute  rule.  I  have  read  both  the  major- 
ity and  the  supplemental  views.  If  the 
amendments  suggested  by  those  who 
signed  the  minority  report  and  the  sup- 
plemental views!  are  adopted.  I  feel  it 
would  definitely  ^veaken  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman^  this  bill  has  many  ex- 
cellent provisions  with  regard  to  safety 
standards.  I  strongly  feel,  however,  that 
dust  levels  should  be  measured  once  a 
shift.  I  am  opposed  to  the  weaker  method 
of  averaging  such  dust  levels  over  several 
shifts  as  the  preaent  House  bill  provides. 
Mr.  Chairman^  I  was  bom  In  a  coal 
mining  community  and  have  lived  there 
all  of  my  hfe.  My  father  was  a  coal  miner 
and  I  served  as  a  coal  miner's  physician 
for  over  25  years.  E>uring  this  time  I  was 
very  close  to  the  Nation's  most  danger- 
ous occiipatlon.  A  miner  is  constantly 
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faced  with  many  dangers  such  as  mine 
fires,  explosions,  roof  falls  and  the 
dreaded  black  lung  or  pneimioconiosis 
disease.  If  you  will  visit  any  mining  town 
in  the  Nation  you  will  see  hundreds  of 
disabled  miners  who  were  forced  to  stop 
work  because  of  the  gradual  and  pro- 
gressive shortness  of  breath. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  years  In  the  medi- 
cal profession  there  has  been  controversy 
as  to  whether  cotil  dust  was  the  cause 
of  this  progressive. disability.  I  have  al- 
ways contended  that  clinical  evidence 
was  present  to  cause  pneumoconiosis  and 
that  it  will  increase  with  the  modem 
methods  of  coal  mining. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  matters  of 
continuing  interest  in  this  bill  Is  the 
manner  in  which  the  "black  lung"  or 
dust  problem  has  been  handled.  The  bill 
deals  with  both  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
coal  miner's  pneumoconiosis,  the  pre- 
vention of  the  disease  and  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  victims. 

With  respect  to  prevention  there  is  no 
question  of  what  is  needed.  It  is  a  dust- 
free  mine.  The  problem  is  that,  given 
what  we  now  know  about  the  tecimology 
of  dust  control,  we  cannot  produce  a 
dust-free  environment  in  a  coal  mine.  It 
will  be  some  years  before  we  can.  But  we 
can  reduce  the  chance  of  a  miner  con- 
tracting the  disease  to  tolerable  levels 
with  what  we  know  right  now.  The  only 
problem  is  that  it  takes  a  little  while  to 
manufacture  and  install  the  necessary 
equipment. 

H.R.  13950  provides  that  after  6 
months  dust  atmosphere  in  mines  must 
be  down  to  4.5  milligrams  per  cubic 
meter.  After  1  year,  it  must  be  down  to 
3  milligrams.  But  the  blU  goes  further. 
It  also  prescribes  that  as  soon  as  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare deems  it  attainable — in  other  words 
as  soon  as  research  into  dust-control 
technology  catches  up  with  the  prob- 
lem—he will  require  a  standard  of  2.2 
milligrams  or  lower,  a  level  where  there 
is  no  danger  of  disabling  disease. 

And  we  provide  in  the  bill  for  the 
money  to  finance  the  necessary  research. 
Now.  what  about  those  whom  it  is  now 
too  late  to  save  from  "black  lung."  No 
one  knows  the  number,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated that  probably  100.000  active  and 
retired  coal  miners  have  pneumoconiosis 
and  that  about  half  of  that  number, 
50.000  men,  are  already  disabled  from 
the  disease.  There  are  only  about  144  000 
active  miners  presently  working  in  coal 
mines  so  one  can  readily  see,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  are  dealing  with  a  major 
health  crisis. 

One  of  the  major  accomplishments  of 
the  work  here  in  Congress  on  this  blU  is 
to  bring  home  to  an  aroused  public  that 
this  major  health  problem  actually  ex- 
isted. Thousands  of  men  In  our  coal  min- 
ing States  are  UteraUy  dying  slow  deaths 
from  lungs  unable  to  provide  enough  air 
to  sustain  life.  Most  of  them  are  unable 
to  work  at  all.  Pew  of  them  are  self- 
supporting.  Many  have  other  diseases 
like  tuberculosis  and  heart  disease. 

We  also  have  a  major  problem  to  pro- 
vide support  for  these  victims  of  this 
occupaUonal  disease.  The  States  cannot 
bear  this  burden,  but  B.R.  13950  provides 
for  such  support.  The  amount  is  approx- 
imately $136  a  month  for  a  disabled 


miner  or  tor  his  widow,  with  additional 
amounts  for  dependents.  A  sick  miner 
with  three  dependents  would  receive 
$272  a  month. 

The  bill  makes  it  very  simple  for  a 
miner  to  establish  entitlement  for  such 
disability.  If  the  miner  is  obviously  sick 
and  disabled,  there  is  no  question  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  disease  arises  out 
of  or  in  the  course  of  his  employment  in 
a  coal  mine.  If  the  miner  has  a  history 
of  10  years  of  employment  In  coal  min- 
ing, it  is  assumed  that  the  disease  arose 
out  of  the  course  of  his  work. 

Almost  all  of  the  older  miners  suffering 
from  the  disease  will  experience  no  dlflS- 
culty  establishing  10  years  of  Mnploy- 
ment.  For  those  with  less  than  10  years 
of  employment  the  bill  requires  that  the 
miner  demonstrate  that  the  disease  arose 
from  his  employment  In  coal  mining 
Again,  this  is  not  expected  to  impose  any 
difficulty  for  the  relatively  few  cases 
contracted  in  less  than  10  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Intend  to  support 
all  the  amendments  which  would 
strengthen  the  bill  because  I  feel  it  is 
necessary  that  we  send  a  strong  bill  to 
conference.  The  Senate  bUl  passed  the 
other  body  unanimously,  and  a  strong 
vote  for  an  amended  bill  wlU  assure  the 
coal  miners  of  the  Nation  the  first  real 
safety  bill  in  the  history  of  coal  mining 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Monday  afternoon  during  the  debate 
I  spent  a  little  time  on  the  subject  matter 
before  us  today  dealing  with  pneumo- 
coniosis, and  I  tried  to  give  the  House 
some  of  the  information  that  we  gath- 
ered in  our  research. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  present 
at  this  time,  and  I  shall,  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
include  the  synopsis  of  the  work  session 
proceedings  at  the  Splndletop  confer- 
ence, the  international  conference  at- 
tended by  the  best  known  experts  in  the 
field  of  dust  diseases  and  respiratory 
diseases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  wanted  to  do 
was  to  make  sure  that  every  Member  of 
this  Congress,  If  he  so  desired,  could 
spend  a  few  minutes  reading  the  Record 
tomorrow,  so  that  he  will  know  as  much 
as  is  possible  to  know  as  a  layman  at  this 
point  on  the  matter  of  this  disease. 

Its  prevalence  among  the  miners  Is 
about  10  percent  of  all  working  miners 
ajid  It  Is  a  sllghUy  higher  percentage  of 
those  who  are  no  longer  working  in  the 
mines  simply  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  worked  before  there  was  any  kind 
of  an  effort  to  try  to  reduce  the  dust 
density  in  the  mines. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Members,  but  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentlemen  on  the  minority  side  who  have 
all  along  given  us  as  much  help  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  in  the  face  of  the  great 
opposition  to  this  particular  feature  in 
the  bill. 

I  want  to  reassure  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  that  this  is  not  a  compensa- 
tion act  in  any  way.  It  is  a  benefit  pay- 
ment for  services  rendered  in  an  indus- 
try that  did  not  take  care  of  its  problem 
and  in  the  States  that  did  not  take  care 
of  their  problem.  This  is  a  Federal  obli- 
gation as  this  Congress  sees  it. 

I  want  to  compliment  those  on  both 
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sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  done  so  much 
to  have  us  arrive  at  this  stage  where  we 
can  undo  a  damage  that  has  been  done 
through  neglect  to  the  coal  miners  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to 
comprehend  the  difference  of  Interpreta- 
tion— call  it  what  jrou  want — benefits  or 
compensation.  To  me  It  is  compensation 
and  is  for  one  specific  group,  for  the  coal 
miners.  Do  you  not  think  that  we  owe 
the  same  compensation  to  all  employees 
regardless  of  disease  such  as  those  men- 
tioned by  my  friend  from  Indian  (Mr. 
Landgrebe).  This  legislation  singles  out 
one  specific  group  and  offers  compensa- 
tion to  no  one  else.  This  is  highly  dis- 
criminatory. The  door  is  now  open — 
wateh  what  happens  next  year. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  understand  your  ques- 
tion, and  I  might  answer  it  very  simply. 
We  are  not  going  to  restrict  this  to 
miners  excei>t  that  we  are  restricting  it 
to  a  certain  disesise. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  That  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  DENT.  It  is  a  particular  type  of 
disease.  EversHDody  that  has  It  will  be 
treated.  If  you  have  some  com  buskers 
out  yoiu-  way  and  they  have  developed  It, 
we  wiU  see  that  they  get  whatever  it  is 
that  you  call  it.  whether  it  Is  compensa- 
tion or  something  else.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  introduce  legislation  to  take 
care  of  brown  lung  disease  or  any  other 
kind  of  lung  disease,  I  will  give  him  all 
of  the  consideration  that  he  has  given  to 
the  miners  today. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  PEIRKENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  special  compensa- 
tion statute  solely  because  this  occupa- 
tion is  so  hazardous.  There  are  10  times 
more  fatal  accidents  in  this  Industry 
than  in  all  other  industries.  We  have  a 
disease  here  that  may  have  been  con- 
tracted 10  or  20  years  ago,  but  the  in- 
dividual will  never  be  compensated  for  it 
because  the  States  will  never  enact  retro- 
active laws  to  provide  compensation  for 
it.  It  is  because  of  the  insidious  nature 
of  this  disease,  pneumoconiosis,  that  we 
are  enacting  this  special  provision.  We 
want  to  see  that  justice  is  done  so  that 
we  can  give  these  individuals,  who  have 
been  denied  workmen's  cwnpensatlon  for 
tills  disease  all  through  the  years,  com- 
pensation to  cover  them.  They  will  never 
be  compensated  unless  we  pass  this  spe- 
cial provision.  My  only  reservations  about 
the  provisions  in  the  bill  go  to  what  is 
now  obvious  from  the  debate  and  that 
is — we  have  not  provided  broad  enough 
coverage  for  those  miners  who  have  seri- 
ous respiratory  diseases — nor  are  the 
benefits  adequate  for  the  miner  and  his 
dependents.  I  fully  Intend  that  the  Edu- 
cation and  liaboT  Committee  will  con- 
tinue to  study  this  problem  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  provisions  to  assure 
that  they  are  effective  in  meeting  the 
needs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dent  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  herewith  the 
material  which  I  have  previously  referred 
to: 

Pneumoconiosis 

PBEFACB 

Splndletop  Research,  a  not-for-profit  In- 
stitution, chartered  In  the  public  Interest,  Is 
proud  of  having  served  as  the  catalyst  In 
bringing  this  group  of  eminent  medical 
scientists  together  to  seek,  new  approaches 
to  eliminating  the  health  problems  created 
by  coal  workers  pneumoconiosis. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  document  contains  the  highlights  of 
a  series  of  intensive  work  sessions  partici- 
pated In  by  a  panel  of  distinguished  medical 
scientists  in  preparation  for  a  conference  on 
the  medical  aspects  of  coal  workers'  pneu- 
moconiosis (CWP),  to  be  held  at  Splndletop 
Research,  September  13,  1969.  Although  the 
technical  discussions  centered  around  the 
medical  aspects  of  CWP,  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  the  often  expressed  motiva- 
tion of  the  participants  was  to  develop  ways 
to  allow  the  coal  miner  to  enjoy  a  career  in 
the  mines  without  Impairment  to  his  health 
from  dust  exposure  or  other  occupational 
factors. 

The  work  sessions  were  attended  by  emi- 
nent medical  scientists  from  the  United 
States.  Oreat  Britain,  Canada,  and  Oermany, 
each  well  recognized  as  a  leader  In  his  special- 
ized field.  The  work  session  participants  were 
selected  by  X>rs.  R.  W.  B.  Penman  and  W.  H. 
Anderson,  program  co-chairmen.  In  consul- 
tation with  an  advisory  staff  compKised  of 
Drs.  Oeorge  W.  Wright,  Ian  T.  T.  Hlgglns, 
Eugene  P.  Pendergrass,  Charles  E.  Andrews, 
and  Paul  Oroes.  The  program  advisors  and 
co-chairmen  also  participated  in  the  work 
sessions.  Mr.  Murray  Jacobson,  Acting  Chief 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Field  Health  Group,  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  also  Joined  the  discussions. 
A  specialist  in  dust  physics,  he  added  sub- 
stantially to  synthesizing  the  medical  aspects 
with  the  problem  of  the  work  environment. 
Brief  biographical  sketches  of  these  men  as 
well  as  other  participants  in  the  work  ses- 
sions are  included  In  the  formal  conference 
program  statement. 

The  closed  work  session  was  held  at  the 
Dupont  Lodge  In  the  Cumberland  Falls  State 
Park  in  Kentucky  on  September  10,  11,  and 
12.  1969.  It  was  divided  Into  four  sections — 
epidemiology,  pathology,  physiology,  said 
diagnosis/clinical  aspects. 

Each  section  was  chaired  by  an  eminent 
scientist  who  was  assisted  by  a  panel  of 
highly  qualified  specialists  In  that  discipline. 
Each  session  was  begun  by  brief  presenta- 
tions by  the  panelists  designed  to  serve  as  a 
baseline  for  the  subsequent  discussions.  From 
these  presentations  key  or  critical  Issues  were 
identified  and  discussed  by  the  entire  group 
m  the  light  of  fundamental  questions  posed 
by  the  chairman.  The  resultant  multl-dls- 
clpUnary  considerations  provided  an  addi- 
tional dimension  to  the  work  session  discus- 
sions and  the  concliislons  of  the  group. 

A  synopsis  of  each  work  session  discussion 
was  drafted,  reviewed  and  debated  by  each 
group.  The  final  drafts  were  then  revised  by 
all  of  the  participants  and  modified  until 
consensus  was  reached.  Tbtis,  the  synopsis 
presented  herein  represents  the  combined 
thinking  of  the  entire  work  session  team. 

EPIDKlIIOLOaT    or    CWP 

Synopsis  of  the  epidemiology  session 
Chairman:  Philip  E.  Enterllne.  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor Of  Blostatlstlcs,  OrtMluate  School  of 


Public    Health.    University    of    Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Ponel  Members:  Ian  T.  Hlgglns.  M.D.,  Mrcp. 
Professor  of  Epidemiology,  Professor  of  Com- 
munity Health  Services,  School  of  Public 
Health,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Murray  O.  Brown,  MX>..  Deputy  Regional 
Environmental  Control  Director.  Chicago 
Regional  Office.  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  Chicago.  nUnoU. 

Professor  Dr.  Wolfgang  T.  XHmer.  Chief  of 
the  Department  of  Medicine,  Institute  of 
Silicosis  Research  of  the  Professional  Society 
of  Mining  at  Bochum.  Oermany;  and  Head  of 
the  Institute  for  Lung  Function  Research  of 
the  University  of  MUnster  at  Mtlnster.  Ger- 
many. 

WllUam  8.  Lalnhart.  M.D  ,  Deputy  Director, 
Division  of  Epidemiology  and  Special  Services, 
Bureau  of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 

Reviewed  and  concurred  with  by  the  other 
work  session  participants. 

Conclusions 
Coal  workers'  pnexunoconloels  (CWP)  Is 
caused  by  the  Inhalation  of  coal  mine  dust. 
For  epidemiological  purposes  It  can  be  de- 
tected In  life  only  by  means  of  the  chest  X- 
ray  and  an  occupational  history.  If  X-rays 
are  of  good  technical  qviallty  they  can  be 
classified  fairly  reproduclbly  by  experienced 
readers  Into  categories  of  Increasing  severity. 
The  classification  now  used  by  most  au- 
thorities Is  that  recommended  by  the  inter- 
national Labour  Office  (1956).  This  divides 
X-rays  showing  CWP  into  three  categories 
(1,  2,  and  3)  of  simple  pneumoconiosis  and 
three  categories  (A,  B,  and  C)  of  progres- 
sive massive  fibrosis  (PMF).  Simple  pneu- 
moconiosis causes  little  ventilatory  impair- 
ment and  does  not  appear  to  reduce  life  ex- 
pectancy. It  may,  however,  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  PMP  which  can  cause  severe 
disability  and  frequently  results  in  prema- 
ture death. 

The  Prevalence  of  CWP  in  the  Vnited  States 
Studies  of  random  samples  of  coal  miners 
In  the  United  States  have  shown  the  prev- 
alence of  CWP  among  working  miners  to  be 
approximately  10%.  Of  this,  one-third  Is 
PMF.  There  Is,  however,  considerable  geo- 
graphic variation  in  the  prevalence  of  CWP. 
This  Is  probably  because  of  variations  In 
present  and  past  mining  conditions,  the  age 
and  work  experience  of  the  mining  popula- 
tion, the  rate  of  labor  turnover  in  the  area 
under  study,  and  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  coal  mined. 

The  rate  at  which  simple  pneumoconiosis 
gives  rise  to  PMF  and  the  rate  of  progres- 
sion of  PMF  from  Its  early  to  later  stages 
has  not  been  measured  In  the  United  States. 
In  the  only  area  (Great  Britain)  where  this 
has  been  done.  It  has  been  found  that  about 
1%  of  men  with  simple  pneumoconiosis  de- 
velop PMF  each  year  and  that  of  those  with 
PMF  about  5%  progress.  The  development  of 
PMF  is  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  those 
with  categories  2  or  3  simple  pneumoconiosis 
than  m  those  with  category  1.  Consequently, 
preventing  a  man  from  developing  advanced 
stages  of  simple  pneumoconiosis  will  reduce 
the  risk  of  his  developing  PMF. 

It  is  well  established  that  the  develop- 
ment and  progression  of  simple  pneumocon- 
iosis Is  due  to  the  dosage  of  dust  a  man  In- 
hales. This,  In  turn,  depends  on  the  concen- 
tration of  dust  In  the  air  breathed  and  the 
duration  of  exposure.  There  Is  less  certainty 
about  the  cause  of  PMF.  Once  a  certain  back- 
ground level  of  simple  pneumoconiosis  Is 
present.  PMF  may  develop  Irrespective  of 
further  dust  exposure,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, that  some  factor  other  than  dust  is 
needed  for  the  development  of  PMF.  In  the 
past,  tuberculous  Infection  was  thought  to  be 
a  frequent  other  factor,  but  the  general  de- 
cline In  the  moldence  of  tuberculosis  has 
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not  been  accomBanled  by  a  similar  decline 
In  PMP  and  thlsj  along  with  other  evidence, 
suggests  that  sopie  other  factor  or  factors 
are  Involved.         i 

Other  respiratori  conditions  related  to  coal 
I    mining 

Coal  miners  are  liable  to  all  the  other 
diseases  which  |iSect  man.  The  most  Im- 
portant of  these!  In  the  present  context  are 
chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema.  These 
diseases  probablj  account  for  more  disability 
among  coal  miners  In  this  country  than  does 
CWP,  The  crucKJ  question,  therefore,  U  to 
what  extent  are  they  caused  or  aggravated 
by  the  working  environment  of  the  coal 
miner?  Many  fa:tors,  both  inborn  and  en- 
vironmental, contribute  to  the  development 
of  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema  and 
It  U,  therefore,  etceedingly  difficult  to  assess 
the  individual  Importance  of  any  one  of 
them. 

The  importance  of  coal  mining  in  the  de- 
velopment of  chronic  bronchitis  and  em- 
physema has  beep  assessed  by  comparing  the 
prevalence  of  respiratory  symptoms  and  of 
ventilatory  lungj  function  in  representative 
samples  of  miners  and  ex-mlners  with  that 
of  men  of  similar  age  who  live  in  the  same 
area  but  who  t  ave  never  worlied  in  coal 
rfiinlngthon-mir  ers) . 

'The'gfb&t  majority  of  these  studies  have 
shown  that  mlr  ers  and  ex-mlners  have  a 
higher  prevalence  of  respiratory  symptoms 
of  chronic  broncl  litis  than  other  men.  Miners 
and  ex-mlners  iilso  have,  on  the  average, 
lower  ventilators  lung  function  and  defects 
In  certain  other  tests.  In  some  geographic 
areas  the  dlfferfnces  are  small,  while  in 
others,  the  previilence  of  respiratory  symp- 
toms has  been  f o  md  to  be  2  to  3  times  higher 
In  miners  than  in  non-miners.  Curiously, 
however.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  link 
these  changes  \  ery  consistently  with  the 
amount  and  duritlon  of  dust  exposure  or  to 
other  factors  In  i  he  working  environment  of 
the  miner.  Morecver.  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  wives  of  men  who  work  in  mining  also 
have  a  higher  prevalence  of  respiratory  symp- 
toms and,  sometimes,  a  lower  ventilatory 
lung  function  tt  an  the  wives  of  other  men. 
To  some  extent,  therefore,  the  difference  be- 
tween miners  an'  1  non-miners  In  these  other 
respiratory  dlsesses  appears  to  be  due  to 
environmental  f i  ctors  outside  of  their  occu- 
pation. It  seems  mllkely,  however,  that  such 
factors  can  account  for  all  the  differences. 
The  Relation  of  CWP  to  Chronic  Bronchitis 
and  Lvmg  Function 

There  is  no  close  relation  between  the 
prevalence  of  respiratory  symptoms  of 
chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema  or  level 
of  lung  function  and  the  X-ray  category  of 
pneumoconiosis.  Usually  lung  function  is 
reduced  In  perso  is  with  PMF  and  It  may  be 
severely  so  In  these  with  the  advanced  stages. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  with  simple  pneu- 
moconiosis do  iiot  differ  much  either  in 
symptoms  or  In  lung  fimctlon  from  those 
with  normal  X-rs  ys. 

The  general  health  of  coal  miners  compared 
with  th  It  of  other  vsnkers 

The  principal  studies  carried  out  In  the 
trmted  States  which  bear  on  this  subject 
have  been  studKs  of  mortality  rates  among 
coal  miners.  These  suggest  that,  in  the  past, 
the  risk  of  death  among  coal  miners  has  been 
nearly  twice  tha;  of  the  general  popvUatlon 
and  higher  than  that  of  any  other  occupa- 
tional group  In  tlie  United  States.  Contribut- 
ing heavily  to  this  excess  have  been  deaths 
from  accidents  and  respiratory  diseases.  The 
fact  that  the  e;;cess  of  respiratory  disease 
deaths  Increases  [sharply  with  the  age  of  the 
miner  strongly  Suggests  the  importance  of 
environmental  1  actors.  Mortality  rates  of 
coal  miners  for  most  other  causes  are  also 
high,  and  the  pl:ture  obtained  from  study- 
ing mortality  data  Is  one  of  generally  poor 
health.     Unf  ortv  nately,     the     latest    study 


available  Is  for  the  year  1950,  and  health 
levels  may  have  improved  considerably  since 
that  time.  The  mortality  rates  of  United 
States  coal  miners  contrast  sharply  with 
mortality  rates  published  for  coal  miners  in 
Oreat  Britain.  In  that  country,  coal  miners' 
mortality  for  all  causes  Is  elevated  only  about 
15%  above  that  for  the  general  population, 
although  special  studies  of  cohorts  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  Oreat  Britain  do  show  excesses 
of  as  much  as  50% . 

The  role  of  cigarette  smoking 

Surveys  have  shown  that  coal  miners 
smoke  cigarettes  to  at>out  the  same  extent 
as  the  general  population.  However,  smoking 
patterns  probably  differ  somewhat,  due  to 
restrictions  on  smoking  while  at  work.  Ciga- 
rette smoking  has  not  been  shown  to  be  re- 
lated to  CWP.  Cigarette  smoking  Is  highly 
related  to  respiratory  symptoms:  cough, 
phlegm,  breathlessness,  and  pulmonary 
function.  In  one  study  where  a  relationship 
between  duration  of  dust  exposure  and  pul- 
monary function  was  shown,  division  of  the 
population  into  smokers  and  non-smokers 
showed  that  this  relationship  was  strongest 
for  smokers.  Thus,  it  appears  that  cigarette 
smoking  may  potentiate  the  effects  of  dust 
on  pulmonary  function.  Cigarette  smoking 
by  itself,  however.  Is  more  Important  in  the 
production  of  respiratory  disease  (other  than 
CWP)  than  exposure  to  coal  dust. 
Needed  research 

Many  of  the  statements  on  CWP  and 
chronic  respiratory  diseases  in  miners,  which 
have  been  made  In  this  report,  have  been 
based  on  research  carried  out  In  other  coun- 
tries. While  extrapolation  to  the  United 
States  Is  probably  often  Justifiable,  it  Is 
clear  that  it  would  have  been  better  had  It 
been  possible  to  draw  more  on  American 
experience.  More  knowledge  about  the  nat- 
ural history  of  the  chronic  respiratory  and 
other  diseases  in  miners  in  the  United  States 
Is  urgently  needed. 

The  epidemiological  research  which  should 
be  carried  out  Includes : 

1.  Further  studies  of  the  prevalence  of 
pneumoconiosis,  both  simple  and  PMP,  In 
different  geographical  regions. 

2.  Measurement  of  the  factors  which  af- 
fect the  rates  of  development  and  progression 
of  both  simple  pneumoconiosis  and  PMF. 
Here  dose-response  relations  based  on  ade- 
quate dust  measurements  and  regular  radio- 
graphic supervision  are  essential.  But  the  Im- 
portance of  other  factors  both  personal  and 
environmental  should  also  be  assessed. 

3.  Further  studies  of  the  relationship  of 
respiratory  symptoms,  chronic  bronchitis  and 
lung  function  changes  to  X-ray  changes  and 
to  dust  exposure  and  other  etiological  fac- 
tors. 

4.  Further  comparisons  between  miners  and 
ex-miners  and  other  men  living  In  the  same 
area  of  similar  age  of  the  frequency  of 
chronic  respiratory  diseases  and  other  dis- 
eases for  which  mortality  statistics  suggest 
miners  have  an  excess.  Such  studies  should 
not  be  confined  to  a  single  survey  at  one  point 
in  time,  but  should  include  longitudinal  ob- 
servations over  a  considerable  period  of  time 
In  order  to  study  development,  progression 
and  mortality  and  the  rate  of  decline  in  lung 
function,  and  the  factors  which  are  related 
to  these.  This  should  include  fiuther  obser- 
vations on  the  wives  of  coal  miners  to  iden- 
tify reasons  for  their  apparent  excess  In  res- 
piratory disease  symptoms.  Those  populations 
which  have  already  been  adequately  studied 
In  a  cross  sectional  way,  such  as  Mulllns  and 
Rlchwood,  Beckley,  and  the  communities  in 
Marlon  County  In  West  Virginia,  should  be 
followed  up. 

5.  Further  studies  of  the  mortality  of  coal 
miners  for  various  causes  in  different  regions 
should  be  carried  out. 

We  consider  the  study  of  dose-response 
relationships  to  be  most  needed  at  the 
present  time.  This  is  currently  being  started 


by  the  P.H.S.  It  can  be  outlined  in  more  de- 
tail as  follows : 

1.  Select  a  number  of  coal  mines  at  ran- 
dom. 

2.  Monitor  dust  in  a  standardized  and  com- 
parable manner  In  all  of  them. 

3.  Take  pre-employment  and  periodic  chest 
X-rays  of  all  the  employees. 

4.  Include  at  the  time  of  X-ray  brief  infor- 
mation on  respiratory  symptoms,  chest  and 
other  illnesses,  occupational,  residential  and 
smoking  habits. 

5.  Cwry  out  tests  of  lung  function. 

6.  Observe  the  relationship  between  dust 
and  the  development  of  disease  and  impair- 
ments. 

One  research  group  should  be  responsible 
for  organizing  and  collecting  all  the  data 
in  different  areas.  This  should  ensure  that 
the  work  is  done  comparably  and  that  ade- 
quate checks  of  the  instruments  and  other 
methods  are  made. 

An  attempt  should  be  made  to  keep  track 
of  men  who  leave  mining  or  move  to  other 
mines.  Social  security  records  provide  some 
help  In  this  respect,  but  cooperation  with 
the  U.M.W.A.   would  also   be  most   helpful. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  this  study 
should  receive  adequate  long  term  support. 
It  should  not  be  Impaired  by  deflection  of 
those  involved  to  other  activities  which  may 
appear  momentarily  to  be  of  greater  Impor- 
tance. The  current  legislation  before  the 
House  and  Senate  to  institute  and  enforce 
dust  standards  in  the  coal  mines  provides  a 
good  opportunity  first  to  carry  out  a  study 
of  this  kind  and  also  to  evaluate  the  efficacy 
of  any  dust  levels  which  may  be  attained. 

PATHOLOGY    OF    CW? 

Synopsis  of  the  Pathology  Session 

Chairman:  Averlll  A.  Uebow,  M.D.,  Profes- 
sor and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Pathology,  University  of  California.  San 
Diego  School  of  Medicine,  La  Jolla,  California. 

Panel  Members:  Paul  Gross,  M.D.,  Director 
of  Industrial  Hygiene  Foundation's  Research 
Laboratory  and  Research  Professor,  Pa- 
thology of  Industrial  Diseases,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

A.  G.  Heppleston,  D.Sc.,  M.D.,  Professor 
and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Pathol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  England. 

John  P.  Wyatt,  M.D.,  Professor  and  Chair- 
man of  Pathology.  University  of  Manitoba 
School  of  Medicine,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Philip  C.  Pratt,  M.D..  Associate  Professor 
of  Pathology.  Duke  University  School  of 
Medicine,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Reviewed  and  concurred  with  by  the  other 
work  session  participants. 

Conclusions 

( 1 )  Pneumoconiosis  should  be  defined  in 
anatomical  terms.  Pneumoconiosis  is  the  ac- 
cumulation of  dust  in  the  lungs  and  the 
tissue  reaction  to  Its  presence.  In  some  peo- 
ple it  may  reach  a  radlographlcally  detect- 
able level  and  in  some  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
cause  clinical  symptoms. 

(2)  The  inhalation  of  coal  mine  dust  is  the 
cause  of  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis.  On 
the  basis  of  epidemiological  and  pathological 
evidence,  factors  in  addition  to  coal  dust 
may  contribute  to  pulmonary  disease  in  coal 
workers. 

(3)  In  general  the  extent  of  pneumoco- 
niosis Is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  dust 
retained.  Only  particles  less  than  five  mi- 
crons are  of  significance  In  the  development 
of  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis. 

(4)  The  geometric  mean  size  of  particles  in 
airborne  coal  mine  dust  Is  slightly  less  than 
one  micron.  According  to  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  data,  water  spray  does  not  signifi- 
cantly decrease  respirable  size  dust  once  It 
Is  airborne.  Wet  drlling  and  cutting  oper- 
ations however,  may  keep  dust  from  be- 
coming airborne. 

(5)  In  coal  miners  whose  lung  dust  con- 
tains 13%   or  more  of  quartz,  the  lesion  Is 
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likely  to  be  morphologically  that  of  silicosis. 
As  the  quartz  content  decreases  below  13% 
of  the  total  dust  content,  the  morphological 
lesion  more  closely  resembles  that  of  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis. 

(6)  Dust  accumulation  tends  to  be  greater 
In  the  upper  than  the  lower  portions  of  the 
lungs. 

(7)  The  basic  lesion  of  coal  workers'  pneu- 
moconiosis, the  coal  macule,  is  essentially 
the  same  irrespective  of  the  geographical 
location  of  the  coal  field. 

(8)  The  coal  macule  evolves  by  the  in- 
corporation of  dust  filled  macrophages  Into 
the  walls  of  respiratory  bronchioles  and  ad- 
jacent alveoli.  In  this  process  retlcuUn  fibers 
are  formed  and  collagen  may  be  produced. 

(9)  It  Is  generally  believed  that  the 
cleansing  mechanisms  are  98  to  99%  effec- 
tive  m  removing  Inhaled  dusts.  Pneumoco- 
niosis results  from  the  imperfection  of  these 
mechanisms. 

(10)  While  the  Inhaled  particles  are  rela- 
tively widely  distributed  initially,  they  soon 
tend  to  aggregate  in  and  around  many 
respiratory  bronchioles  of  ail  orders,  by 
mechanisms  not  well  understood  at  this 
time. 

(11)  In  many  Individuals  respiratory  bron- 
chioles Invested  by  dust  enmeshed  In  fine 
connective  tissue  (the  macule)  can  undergo 
dilatation,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  condition 
known  as  focal  emphysema.  As  the  focal  em- 
physema becomes  more  severe,  disruption 
of  bronchlolar  and  alveolar  walls  may  super- 
vene. 

(12)  In  experimental  animals,  clearance 
of  dust  from  peripheral  alveoli  can  occur 
within  four  days. 

(13)  Other  types  of  emphysema,  as  en- 
countered m  the  general  population,  are  also 
found  m  coal  workers.  Associated  pigmenta- 
tion may  render  '>Slfflcult  the  distinction 
from  focal  emphysema  unless  serial  sections 
are  studied. 

(14)  In  more  severe  cases  of  coal  workers' 
simple  pneumoconiosis,  a  second  manifesta- 
tion may  develop,  progressive  massive  fi- 
brosis. This  Is  characterized  by  widespread 
consolidation  composed  of  large  amounts  of 
dust  enmeshed  in  connective  tissue,  typically 
In  the  upper  parts  of  the  lungs. 

(15)  There  Is  evidence  that  in  addition  to 
coal  mine  dust,  other  factors  such  as  in- 
fection, for  example  by  mycobacteria,  and 
immunological  phenomena  or  both  may  be 
Involved  in  the  pathogenesis  of  PMF. 

(16)  Cor  pulmonale  Is  common  in  progres- 
sive massive  fibrosis,  but  rare  with  simple 
pneumoconiosis.  Severe  vascular  lesions  are 
associated  with  the  former  but  rarely  with 
simple  pneumoconiosis.  The  presence  of  such 
vascular  changes  Is  not  necessarily  the  major 
cause  of  cor  pulmonale. 

(17)  There  Is  no  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  specific  extra-pulmonary  lesions  associated 
with  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis. 

Problems 

(1)  Not  only  the  mixed  dust  In  coal  mines 
but  other  potentially  Injurious  factors  In  the 
mining  environment  require  further  Investi- 
gation. Among  these  are  gaseous  atmospheric 
contaminants.  The  influence  of  smoking  on 
the  development  and  course  of  pulmonary 
disease  In  coal  workers  requires  detailed 
analysis. 

(2)  The  pathogenesis  of  the  coal  macule 
Is  only  partly  known.  More  information  Is 
needed  regarding  the  role  of  cellular  and 
extracellular  mechanisms  In  dust  transport 
and  bronchoalveolar  clearance.  Biochemical 
mechanisms  of  tissue  injury  by  Inhaled  dusts 
remain  essentially  unknown. 

(3)  It  Is  questionable  whether  silica  has 
been  excluded  as  a  possible  etiological  fac- 
tor In  progressive  massive  fibrosis. 

(4)  The  delayed  coUagenlzatlon  of  pulmo- 
nary lesions  produced  by  dust  requires  fur- 
ther investigation.  Possible  effects  of  dusts 
on  surfactant  production  and  activity  should 
be  studied. 


(6)  There  Is  need  to  understand  the  pos- 
sible Interrelation  between  pneumoconiosis 
and  Infections.  Does  pneumoconiosis  influ- 
ence the  course  of  Infection?  Do  Infec- 
tions Influence  the  course  of  pneumoconi- 
osis? 

(6)  Host  factors  have  received  little  con- 
sideration. Do  genetic  factors  Influence 
pneumoconiosis?  Are  there  acquired  host 
factors,  such  as  state  of  nutrition  and  al- 
cohol Intake?  Can  other  associated  diseases 
such  as  brochltls  influence  susceptibility 
to  pneumoconiosis?  Are  there  immunologl. 
cal  factors  that  influence  the  natural  his. 
tory  of  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis,  par. 
tlcularly  progressive  massive  flbrosls? 

(7)  There  Is  pressing  need  for  the  develop- 
ment of  studies  designed  to  correlate  struc- 
tural and  functional  aspects  of  the  disease 
in  man,  as  well  as  of  experimental  models. 
Electron  microscopy  has  a  place  In  these 
Investigations.  Acceptable  criteria  for  an 
anatomical  diagnosis  of  cor  pulmonale  must 
be  better  defined.  Tlie  pathogenesis  and  sig- 
nificance  of   vascular   lesions  require  reas- 

The  establishment  of  a  well  financed  re- 
search institute  situated  in  the  geographic 
area  of  this  major  problem  and  In  close 
association  with  a  university  vrtll  provide 
the  best  means  of  Its  solution. 


PHYSIOLOGY  OF  CWP 

Synopsis  of  the  physiology  session 
Chairman:  Jay  A.  Nadel,  M.D.,  Senior  Staff 
Member,  Cardiovascular  Research  Institute; 
Associate  Professor,  School  of  Medicine,  Uni- 
versity  of   California,   San   Francisco,   Call- 

Panel  Members:  George  W.  Wright,  M.D., 
Head  Department  of  Medical  Research.  Di- 
vision of  Internal  Medicine,  Saint  Luke's 
Hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Colin  B.  McKerrow,  M.D.,  FRCP,  Pneu- 
moconiosis Research  Unit  of  the  Medical  Re- 
search Council,  Penarth.  Glamorgan,  South 
Wales.  ^  ,„ 

Robert  W.  Penman.  M.D.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor and  Director  of  the  Pulmonary  Division 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington, 

Kentucky.  ,^  , 

Robert  E.  Hyatt.  M.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Physiology,  Mayo  Graduate  School  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Minnesota,  Rochester. 
Minnesota.  ^   „^.  ^ 

William  K.  C.  Morgan.  M.D..  MRCP,  Chief 
of  the  Appalachian  Laboratories  for  Occupa- 
tional Respiratory  Diseases  (ALFORD), 
United  States  Public  Health  Sen'lce,  and  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Medicine,  West  Virginia 
University  Medical  Center,  Morgan  town.  West 
Virginia. 

Donald  L.  Rasmussen,  M.D.,  Cardio- 
pulmonary Laboratory,  Appalachian  Regional 
Hospital,  Beckley,  West  Virginia. 

Reviewed  and  conciirred  with  by  the  other 
work  session  participants. 

Recommendations 

It  is  the  physiologist's  role  In  this  problem 
to  characterize  the  functional  disorders 
found  in  the  diseases  of  coal  workers.  After 
a  consideration  of  the  studies  done  to  date, 
we  conclude  that  present  data  are  not  ade- 
quate to  characterize,  in  sufficient  detail,  the 
changes  in  cardiorespiratory  function  in 
miners.  This  is  particularly  true  for  the  sit- 
uation in  the  United  States.  The  following 
are  some  questions  that  have  been  raised  at 
this  conference  and  need  answers : 

( 1 )  What  are  the  physiological  abnormall- 
Ues  associated  with  the  various  roentgeno- 
logic findings  in  miners?  For  example,  are 
punctate  lesions  on  roentgenograms  consist- 
ently associated  with  significant  abnormali- 
ties in  respiratory  function? 

(2)  Are  these  abnormalities  present  In  the 
dust  exposed  miner  who  has  a  normal  chest 
X-ray? 

(3)  Do  the  leelons  of  simple  coal  workers 
pneumoconiosis  potentiate  the  physiological 
abnormaUtles  associated  with  bronchitis? 


(4)  Are  there  significant  physiologic  ab- 
normalities of  small  airways  (I.e.  bronchi- 
oles) and  blood  vessels  In  miners? 

(5)  How  do  physiologic  changes  relate  to 
total  dust  exposure? 

(6)  Are  there  factors  which  make  some  in- 
dividuals more  susceptible  to  lung  disease 
from  coal  mining?  It  would  be  desirable  to 
characterize  bronchial  reactivity  and  lung 
clearance  mechanisms  in  men  entering  the 
mines  and  to  study  what  happens  to  these 
functions  with  time. 

(7)  What  are  the  specific  effects  of  smok- 
ing on  the  physiologic  abnormalities  in  dust 
expKSsed  miners? 

(8)  How  do  physiologic  changes  relate  to 
anatomic  changes  found  in  miners? 

To  answer  these  and  other  questions,  this 
committee  recommends  that: 

( 1 )  Cardiorespiratory  laboratories  be  de- 
veloped near  mines  having  contrasting  ex- 
periences m  terms  of  lung  disease;  and  that 
these  laboratories  have  the  capability  to 
measure  sophisticated  respiratory  and  car- 
diac functions. 

(2)  They  be  adequately  staffed  with  phys- 
iological and  technical  personnel. 

(3)  That  funds  be  available  for  ad  hoc 
consultants. 

(4)  That  projects  be  granted  long  term 
funds. 

(5)  That  parallel  In-depth  study  of  envi- 
ronmental factors  be  undertaken. 

(6)  That  all  workers  of  such  mines  be 
studied  and  that  all  parallel  studies  of  non- 
miners  (i.e.  non-dust  exposed  men)  and  ex- 
miners  be  undertaken.  A  particularly  Impor- 
tant group  to  study  is  the  non-smoking  min- 
er. Information  obtained  by  such  an  under- 
taking vrill  hopefully  form  the  basis  for  in- 
telligent periodic  examinations  of  miners 
and/or  further  surveys  that  may  be  indi- 
cated. 

We  recommend  that  the  following  types  of 
studies  be  undertaken: 

(1)  Ventilatory  Studies:  Pathologic  data 
indicate  that  the  early  lesions  of  CWP  occur 
In  small  bronchioles.  Most  ventilatory  tests 
presently  used  to  evaluate  function  in  miners 
meastire  changes  in  large  airways.  There- 
fore, we  recommend  the  following  studies 
which  are  aimed  primarily  at  evaluating  the 
bronchioles    (small   peripheral  airways)  : 

(a)  The  expiratory  flow  volume  loop,  es- 
pecially the  lower  one-third  of  this  curve. 

(b)  The  full  Ra-TGV  curve  (includes 
TLC,  FRC  and  RV  determination),  with  at- 
tention to  the  lower  portion  of  the  curve. 

(c)  Frequency  dependence  of  Ci.. 

(d)  Tests  of  distribution  of  ventilation. 
I.e.  N„  washout  curves  and  xenon  ventila- 
tion and  perfusion  studies. 

(e)  A-a  O..  gradients. 

(f)  Statlc"p-V  curves  of  the  lungs  should 
be  measured  to  determine  the  possible  pres- 
ence of  early  lung  tissue  destruction  and 
to  relate  recoil  pressure  to  maximal  ex- 
piratory flow. 

(2)  Diffusion:  Some  studies  suggest  that 
In  simple  CWP  there  may  be  a  decrease  in 
diffusing  capacity  in  the  absence  of  demon- 
strable airway  obstruction.  These  findings 
require  confirmation  and  correlation  with 
other  physiological  studies  and  pathologic 
changes. 

(3)  Gas  Transfer:  Further  detailed  stud- 
ies of  Oj  and  CO„  exchange  are  needed, 
especially  during  moderate  degrees  of  exer- 
else.  The  studies  should  Include  determina- 
tion of  Ve',  Vd/Vt',  blood  gases,  and  heart 
rate. 

(4)  Pulmonary  Circulation:  Further  stud- 
ies of  the  pulmonary  circulation  are  recom- 
mended to  evaluate:  (a)  possible  changes  In 
the  vascular  bed  in  simple  CWP.  and  (b)  the 
mechanism  of  cor  pulmonale  in  progressive 
massive  flbrosls.  In  selected  cases  consider: 
(1)  perfusion  scans  (lodlnated  albumin), 
and  (2)  cardiac  catheterization  including 
evaluation  of  the  effect  of  O,  inhalation. 
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Structur^- function  relations 
Th«re  U  a  gU^Ing  lack  of  InformaUon  on 
tbe  structural  tiasls  of  physiologic  changes 
associated  with  miner's  dust  Inhalation.  We 
recommend:  (i)  Studies  on  lungs  po»t 
mortem  include  as  detailed  measurements 
as  possible  (such  as  recommended  in  physi- 
ology sections) .  Also  measure  peripheral  air- 
way resistance  b*  retrograde  catheter  tech- 
nique. (2)  A  meins  be  developed  to  Increase 
the  availability  I  of  post  mortem  and  re- 
sected lung  specltaens. 

Contemporary  daU  on  energy  expenditure 
of  working  mlne>-s  need  to  be  obtained. 

An  Important  [  result  of  tbe  Splndletop 
Conference  has  t^en  the  exchange  of  Ideas. 
Future  conferences  of  this  type  could  be  very 
uaeful  In  furthering  advances  in  this  Impor- 
tant area  of  endeavor. 

DIAGNOSIS /CLiNICAL    ASPECTS    OF   CWP 

Synopsis  of  the\  diagonsis/ clinical  session 

Chairman:  Benjamin  V.  Branscomb,  M.D. 
PACCP,  Professor!  °t  Medicine  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Phyilology.  Medical  College  of 
the  University  <^f  Alabama.  Birmingham. 
Alabama.  I 

Pan^l  Member<\:  Eugene  P.  Pendergrass, 
M.D..  Emeritus  Professor  of  Radiology.  Schooi 
of  Medicine  and  Graduate  School  of  Medi- 
cine. University  (if  Pennsylvania.  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvanli. 

-Charles.  E.  Andrews.  MX>..  Provost  for 
Health  Sciences.  West  Virginia  University 
Medical  Center.  Jiorgantown.  West  Virginia. 

William  H.  Anderson.  MX)..  Professor  of 
Medicine,  and  Ch^ef  of  the  Pulmonary  Dis- 
eases Section.  University  of  Louisville  School 
of  Medicine.  Louisfrllle.  Kentucky. 

Reviewed  and  concurred  with  by  the  other 
work  session  participants. 

Summary  of  diof/nosis  and  clinical  aspects 

(1)  Coal  workei^'  pneiunoconiosis  cannot 
be  diagnosed  in  l|he  living  in  the  absence 
of  radiographic  changes.  There  is  no  char- 
acteristic physiological  derangement  which 
is  Indicative  of  dvisf  In  the  lungs. 

(2)  In  simple  pneumoconiosis  no  correla- 
tion has  been  demonstrated  between  X-ray 
category  and  either  symptoms  or  physiolog- 
ical impairment,  except  for  evidence  that  In 
category  3,  ventilation  may  be  slightly  Im- 
paired. Th\is  in  slpiple  pneumoconloels  the 
X-ray  has  no  valup  in  predicting  the  pres- 
ence or  level  of  funfetlonal  impairment  In  the 
individual  miner. 

i3)  PMP  Is  associated  with  significant 
morbidity.  functao|ial  impairment  and  In- 
creased mortaUty  iti  many  Instances. 

(4)  For  epldemitloglcal  and  comparative 
purposes  the  UlCC-Clnclnnatl  X-ray  classi- 
fication should  be  Used.  The  PHS  modifica- 
tion of  ILO.  howefirer.  is  acceptable  as  an 
alternative  for  clinical  piirposes. 

(5)  Macroradlographic  techniques  do  not 
contribute  significantly  in  the  diagnosis  of 
pneumoconiosis  and  are  not  applicable  to 
radiographic  siirveyp. 

(6)  Lung  biopsy  is  not  useful  in  the  di- 
agnosis of  coal  workers'  pneumoconloels  since 
this  may  not  include  involved  tlaoue,  and 
is  not  necessarily  representative  of  the  en- 
tire lung.  If  dust  laj  shown  m  such  a  biopsy 
specimen,  this  Indicates  exposure  to  dust 
and  not  necessarily  disease.  Furthermore,  the 
dust  burden  of  the  i  lung  has  not  been  ade- 
quately correlated  *nth  fimctlonal  impair- 
ment. 

(7)  >  The  most  de^rable  chest  radiograph 
for  the  study  of  pneumoconiosis  or  other  pul- 
monary disease  U  ofte  in  which  the  lung  is 
shown  In  greatest  detail.  While  It  Is  helpful 
to  visualize  the  mediastinal  structures  as 
well,  this  is  of  secotdary  Importance.  Thus 
a  flhn  in  which  tie  vertebral  bodies  are 
faintly  visible  through  the  heart  shadow  wlU 
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ordinarily  be  adequate  for  the  study  of  the 
pulmonary  detail.  The  maximum  Informa- 
tlon  oan  be  obtained  from  radiographs  which 
bave  a  broad  range  of  coatrasts,  that  U  a 
long,  gray  scale.  High  contrast  radiographs 
should  be  avoided. 

The  kllovoltage  used  ranges  from  approxi- 
mately 110  to  140  kllovolts  and  exposure  time 
Is  comparaUvely  short,  t^  to  V*o  second.  With 
this  technique  a  grid  Is  required  to  reduce 
secondary  radiation. 

(a)  The  Installation  and  maintenance  of 
the  radiographic  equipment  Is  of  the  great- 
est  importance.  The  electric  power  source 
should  be  Independent  of  other  users.  It  must 
be  of  adequate  capacity  and  should  be  sub- 
ject to  no  more  than  a  5%  fluetuaUon  The 
radiographic  unit  must  be  carefully  caU- 
brated  at  the  time  of  InstallaUon  and  should 
be  recalibrated  pertodlcaUy.  Preventive  main- 
tenance at  regular  Intervals  is  neceesary 

(b)  The  generator  should  have  a  minimum 
capacity  of  300  mlUlamps  at  125  kllovolts  A 
generator  with  a  capacity  of  160  kllovolts  is 
strongly  recommended.  The  generator  must 
be  full  wave  rectified.  It  should  be  equipped 
with  an  accurate  timer  plus  or  minus  1% 
capable  of  minimum  exposure  of  no  more 
than  10  milliseconds. 

(c)  A  rotating  anode  tube  Is  essential  It 
should  have  as  small  a  focal  spot  as  feasible 
for  the  anticipated  load  but  in  no  instance 
should  this  exceed  two  millimeters  in 
diameter. 

(d)  The  total  filtration,  added  and  in- 
herent,  of  the  primary  X-ray  beam  should  be 
the  equivalent  of  two  millimeters  of  alumi- 
num. 

(e)  The  radiation  should  be  confined  by 
means  of  a  collimator  to  the  portion  of  the 
subject  to  be  examined.  This  wUl  not  only 
decrease  radiation  hazard  but  also  will  im- 
prove the  detail  by  reducing  scattered  radia- 
tion. The  collimator  should  have  adjustable 
diaphragms,  a  light  beam  for  centering  and 
be  designed  so  the  projected  field  cannot 
exceed  the  size  of  the  film.  Evidence  of  ooUl- 
matlon  should  be  visible  at  the  edges  of  the 
film  as  cone  cuts. 

(f)  Medium  speed  intensifying  screens 
should  be  used.  They  provide  the  best  com- 
promise between  sharper  defimtlon  and 
short  exposure.  The  cassettes  in  use  must 
contain  screens  of  the  same  speed  and  they 
must  be  checked  periodlcaUy  for  screen 
cleanliness,  contact  and  defects. 

(g)  The  X-ray  film  should  be  of  a  general 
purpose  tjrpe  and  of  medium  sensitivity.  High 
speed  aim  is  not  recommended.  To  improve 
colllmatlon  the  film  should  be  no  larger 
than  needed  to  cover  both  lungs  including 
the  costrophrenlc  angles. 

(h)  When  using  kllovoltages  of  80  and 
above,  reduction  of  secondary  radiation  by 
a  grid  or  other  means  is  essential.  A  10  to 
100  line  per  inch  fixed  grid  or  an  air  gap  of 
eight  Inches  with  an  eight  foot  focal  spot 
film  distance  may  be  used. 

Technique 
(a)  Correct  centering  of  the  X-ray  tube 
and  careful  positioning  of  the  subject  are 
of  great  importance  for  the  proper  visual- 
ization of  anatomic  structures  and  compari- 
son of  serial  examinations.  For  the  PA  pro- 
jection, the  X-ray  tube  should  be  centered 
to  the  center  of  the  film  and  the  X-ray  beam 
directed  horizontally.  The  shoulders  should 
be  positioned  so  that  the  scapulae  are  out- 
side the  lungs.  The  exposure  should  be  made 
at  full  inspiration  and  made  Immediately 
after  this  has  been  reached  to  avoid  the 
Valasalva  efTect.  It  is  desirable,  but  not  es- 
sential, that  all  the  clothes  above  the  waist 
be  removed. 

(b)  The  focal  spot  film  distance  should 
be  fixed  between  5  and  6  feet  (1.5  and  2.0 
meters). 

(c)  For  the  reasons  given  above,  a  variable 
high  KV,  constant  mAs  technique  is  rec- 
ommended. Exposure  factors  employed  may 
vary    somewhat    with    each    generator    and 


tube.  The  highest  range  of  KV  and  shortest 
range  of  mAs  obtainable  should  be  used.  For 
the  average  subject,  with  an  AP  chest  diam- 
eter between  21  and  23  cm.,  the  usual  ex- 
posure factors  will  be  5  mAs  at  approxi- 
mately 125  KVp.  The  recommended  exposure 
time  is  1/60  (.017)  second.  It  should  not  ex- 
ceed 1/30  (0.32)  second.  With  larger  diam- 
eters of  the  chest,  additional  exposure  is  ob- 
tained by  increasing  the  kllovoltage.  The 
mAs  is  Increased  only  when  the  kllovoltage 
required  to  give  a  proper  exposure  exceeds 
the  capability  of  the  generator  or  X-ray 
tube.  With  focal  spot-film  distances  of  less 
than  6  feet  (2.0  meters),  the  technique 
should  be  adjusted  by  decreasing  the  mAs. 
When  using  a  low  kllovoltage  technique, 
the  exposure  factors  for  an  average  subject 
will  be  approximately  300  mA,  0.05  second 
(15  mAs)  at  75  kv.  For  larger  subjects, 
greater  amounts  of  radiation  are  obtained  by 
increasing  either  the  mAs  or  the  kv. 

(d)  Phototlmers  are  inaccurate  with  ex- 
posures of  less  than  .08  second  and  are  not 
recommended  with  the  technique  suggested 
above  since  films  of  variable  density  and 
contrast  result.  Phototlmlng  can  be  very 
useful  with  exposures  of  longer  duration.  The 
criteria  above  apply  to  both  mobile  and  fixed 
Installations.  The  application  of  this  tech- 
nique to  mobile  units  will  result  In  a  marked 
decrease  In  the  nimaber  of  Inadequate  films 
obtained  from  such  units.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  evaluate  pneumoconiosis 
from   technically   inadequate  films. 

(8)  The  conventional  chest  roentgenogram 
has  no  value  in  establishing  the  presence  or 
severity  of  chronic  bronchitis. 

(9)  It  generally  requires  an  average  of  15 
years  of  underground  exposure  for  the  de- 
velopment of  pneumocomoeis;  those  miners 
who  have  radiographic  evidence  in  a  shorter 
period  of  time  should  be  considered  for  re- 
moval from  a  dusty  atmosphere. 

(10)  No  consistent  relationship  has  been 
established  between  carcinoma  of  the  lung 
and  coal  mine  dust  exposure, 

(11 )  There  is  no  evidence  at  this  time  that 
forms  of  emphysema  other  than  focal  em- 
physema can  be  attributed  to  factors  encoun- 
tered in  coal  mining. 

(12)  There  U  a  geographic  variaUon  in  the 
prevalence  of  pneumoconiosis  among  miners. 

Recommendations 

(1)  A  mechanism  should  be  developed  for 
the  distrlbuUon  m  the  United  States  of 
standard  ILO  films  to  any  interested  physi- 
cian, radiology  department  or  investigator  in 
pneumoconiosis. 

(2)  It  is  recommended  that  all  men  In  the 
coal  industry  have  a  pre-employment  medi- 
cal examination  mcludlng  chest  radiographs 
and  pulmonary  function  studies  These  ex- 
aminations should  be  repeated  at  least  at 
five-year  Intervals.  This  material  should  be 
collected  In  a  manner  suitable  for  scientific 
examination  as  well  as  clinical  use. 

(3)  Radiographic  research  should  be  en- 
couraged In  Improved  survey  techniques.  In 
poet  mortem  radiography,  and  in  Iniialation 
and  perfusion  scanning  methods  in  the  vari- 
ous radiographic  categories  of  pneumo- 
coniosis. 

(4)  Prospective  studies  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  coal  workers'  pneumoconloels  are 
needed  and  should  be  correlated  with  all  en- 
vironmental factors.  One  goal  of  these  stud- 
ies should  be  to  determine  the  relationship 
between  the  exposure  and  the  risk  of  disease, 
resulting  In  a  determination  of  gtildellnes 
for  permissible  safe  exposure  for  his  working 
lifetime. 

(5)  Engineering  research  and  action  di- 
rected toward  improving  the  enlvronmental 
conditions  of  the  coal  miner  must  continue 
concurrent  with  the  medical  research. 

(6)  Because  of  our  lack  of  specific  knowl- 
edge concermng  carcinoma  of  the  lung,  cor- 
onary disease,  tuberciUosls  and  other  dis- 
eases in  the  miner,  we  urge  that  future  sur- 
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veys  be  directed  toward  the  total  health  of 
tbe  miner  In  relation  to  hU  environment. 

(7)  Proper  correlation  of  pathological  find- 
ings with  clinical.  X-ray  and  physiological 
studies  have  been  seriously  Impaired  by  tbe 
lack  of  autopsy  material.  Effective  mechan- 
isms must  be  developed  which  will  provide 
access  to  autopsy  material  In  conjunction 
with  other  studies.  An  adequate  central  fa- 
cility should  be  available  for  the  study  of 
that  material. 

(8)  Our  concern  is  the  health  of  the  coal 
miner.  In  order  to  achieve  this,  there  must 
be  a  coordinated  effort  and  support  In  order 
to  obtain,  train,  and  utilize  personnel  and 
equipment  for  dust  surveillance  and  control 
as  well  as  medical  re:>earch.  The  miner  must 
have  continuing  medical  care.  Including 
adequate  vocational  and  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices for  those  who  are  disabled. 

(D)  We  strongly  recommend  that  funds  be 
recruited  for  distribution  by  an  impartial, 
responsible  research  committee  to  competent 
Investigators.  In  addition  this  committee 
should  be  responsible  for  periodic  review  of 
progress  In  the  understanding  and  elimina- 
tion of  pulmonary  problems  of  coal  miners. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  West  Virginia,  which  is  the 
largest  coal-producing  congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  highly  commend  Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  which  held 
hearings  on  justly  due  payments  to  those 
coal  miners  who  are  suffering  lung  dis- 
ease. Specifically  lung  disease  due  to  the 
inhalation  of  dust  because  of  exposure 
to  dust  by  working  imderground  in  the 
mines.  In  addition,  I  commend  Chairman 
Dent  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  most  able 
and  outstanding  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  my 
very  dear  friend.  Congressman  Perkins, 
of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  their  leadership  in  guiding 
through  the  committee  the  Federal  Cosd 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969, 
which  we  are  now  considering. 

Having  been  Lorn  and  raised  in  a  coal- 
producing  area,  it  is  my  humble  opinion, 
based  upon  experience,  that  section  112, 
subsection  B,  which  provides  payments 
to  miners  totally  disabled  from  compli- 
cated pneumoconiosis  and  to  widows  of 
miners  who  suffered  from  complicated 
pneumoconiosis  at  the  time  of  death,  is 
the  most  important  section  of  this  his- 
toric legislation  that  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. 

In  simple  words — this  provision  merely 
states  that  payments  will  be  made  to 
those  disabled  miners  who  are  no  longer 
physically  able  to  continue  working  in  the 
coal  mines  because  of  this  dread  and  fatal 
disease.  These  are  the  men  who  are 
totally  disabled  but  have  been  denied 
compensation  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  covered  under  State  work- 
men's compensation  laws  and — as  such — 
they  are  denied  these  justly  due  benefits. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  this  provision 
provides  payments  to  the  widows  and  eli- 
gible children  of  our  coal  miners  who 
have  gone  to  an  early  grave  because  their 
husbands  and  fathers  contracted  this 
dreaded  disease  during  the  course  of  their 
employment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure  provides 
not  only  financial  assistance  but  equally 
important,  a  renewed  hope  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  will  be  eligible  for  these 


benefits  upon  enactment  of  this  section 
of  the  bill.  It  is  my  hope  that  justice  will 
prevail  and  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  vote  overwhelmingly  to  retain  this 
vital  provision  of  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore us. 

Not  only  the  coal  miners  of  Amerlca^ — 
but  all  Americans — owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor — who 
guided  this  section  through  for  our  favor- 
able consideration. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  subscribe 
to  the  views  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Perkins).  I  think  we  should 
all  be  enthusiastically  in  support  of  the 
committee  position  and  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  considering  to- 
day legislation  which  meets  a  long  stand- 
ing need.  H.R.  13950  provides  the  needed 
revision  of  the  Federal  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  bill.  It  provides  for  the  first 
time  a  health  standard  and  provisions 
for  the  regulation  of  dust  exposure  by 
coal  miners. 

This  legislation  is  the  end  product  of 
the  work  of  a  great  many  men  and  sev- 
eral organizations.  Prominent  in  this  ef- 
fort was  the  contribution  made  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  by 
its  officers  and  membership. 

Of  special  note  is  the  contribution  of 
the  Union  president,  Mr.  W.  A.  Boyle,  his 
safety  director,  Mr.  Louis  Evans,  and  his 
director  of  the  department  of  occupa- 
tional health,  Dr.  Loren  E.  Kerr. 

These  men,  over  the  months  since 
January,  have  helped  to  shepherd  this 
bill  through  the  various  stages  of  the 
legislative  process.  They  have  made 
themselves  available  to  every  member  for 
counsel,  for  Information,  for  interpreta- 
tion, and  for  the  practical  experience 
which  we  needed  in  our  deliberations  of 
the  bill  before  us. 

From  the  long  tradition  of  the  union  in 
the  health  and  safety  field,  have  come 
many  constructive  suggestions  which  are 
now  embodied  in  the  legislation.  For  ex- 
ample, some  of  these  are  3-mllligram 
dust  level;  the  stationing  of  a  Federal 
mine  inspector  at  every  mine  considered 
to  be  liberating  excessive  quantities  of 
methane;  rescue  chambers  for  postdis- 
aster  periods;  an  increased  ventilation 
requirement;  and  Federal  compensation 
for  the  victims  of  black  lung. 

These  suggestions  and  their  legislative 
embodiment  represent  both  the  concern 
of  coal  miners  for  health  and  safety  and 
the  expertise  of  officials  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  who  translated 
theory  into  practical  legislative  language. 

I  would  also  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  pay 
tribute  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  which  considered  this  legis- 
lation. That  committee,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Congressman  Perkins  and 
Congressman  Dent,  has  labored  long  and 
diligently  to  bring  out  an  effective  coal 
health  and  safety  bill. 

The  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Board  of  Review  came  into  being  in  1952. 
It  was  intended  then  to  be  an  appeal 


mechanism  where  operators  could  go  in 
the  event  of  closure  orders  by  Federal 
mine  inspectors. 

Under  the  conditions  of  that  time, 
such  a  mechanism  may,  have  been  de- 
sirable. Federal  coal  mine  inspectors 
had  no  regulatory  authority.  Their  in- 
spections were  authorized  only  for  ad- 
visory purposes  and  their  recommenda- 
tions did  not  have  to  be  accepted.  In 
1952,  the  law  provided  for  effective  en- 
forcement by  the  inspectors.  There  was 
a  fear,  a  perhaps  legitimate  fear,  that 
unreasonable,  capricious  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  or  his  designee 
would  severely  injure  the  economic  posi- 
tion of  coal  mining. 

The  Board  was  an  attempt  to  fore- 
stall such  a  development. 

However,  in  the  years  between  1952 
and  1969,  Federal  coal  mine  inspectors 
have  gained  a  great  deal  of  experience 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  law. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  have  a  great  body  of  practical 
knowledge  upon  which  to  base  their 
decisions.  No  one  can  successfully  argue 
that  the  Secretary  or  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  has  been  arbitrary  or  capricious 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Cosd  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  To  the  contrary, 
a  great  deal  of  criticism  may  be  leveled 
because  the  Secretary  or  the  Bureau  has 
not  been  rigorous  enough  in  enforcing 
the  law. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review  as  initially  con- 
stituted, was  of  relatively  narrow  scope. 
Under  the  present  bill,  that  scope  has 
been  significantly  broadened.  It  includes 
the  Board  not  only  in  the  appeals  pro- 
cedure, but  also  In  the  review  of  stand- 
ards and  in  the  assessment  and  collec- 
tion of  money  for  research  and 
development.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
original  support  for  the  Board  encom- 
passed such  a  broad  range  of  responsi- 
bilities for  it. 

The  intervention  of  an  appeal  board  of 
this  tsrpe  in  administrative  procedures 
is  at  best  a  compromise  with  effective 
law  enforcement.  Perhaps  under  some 
circumstances  it  may  be  necessary.  I  do 
not  believe  it  necessary  or  desirable  at 
this  time. 

The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board 
of  Review  has  served  its  purpose.  It  has 
gotten  the  coal  industry  over  the  initial 
shock  of  Federal  regulations,  but  now 
the  coal  industry  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  Federal  regulation  in  which 
neither  industry  or  labor  have  a  signifi- 
cant determining  factor  but  rather  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  as- 
sume regulatory  responsibilities. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy 
we  have  striken  the  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review  from  this  bill. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  strongly  support  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  of  1969.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation,  I  am  pleased  that  we 
have  the  bill  before  us.  It  reflects  my 
long  standing  concern  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  our  miners  and  the  well  being 
of  their  families. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  me  that  we  are 
strengthening  $nd  Improving  our  mine 
safety  efforts  a|id  that  we  are  focusing 
on  the  health  needs  of  our  miners.  It 
has  been  18 '2  years  since  I  introduced 
H.R.  268  which  became  the  foundation 
for  the  1952  C(^l  Mine  Safety  Act.  On 
January  3,  195U  the  first  day  of  the  82d 
Congress.  I  introduced  that  bill,  which 
later  served  as  the  basis  for  the  hear- 
ings before  thf  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  following  the  terrible 
West  Frankfort;  HI.,  disaster  in  Decem- 
ber 1951  and  frbm  which  evolved  legis- 
lation which  was  approved  by  Congress 
and  later  signed  into  Public  Law  82-522. 

But  it  also  concerns  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  lagislation  we  have  before 
us  today  is  the  result  of  the  Farming- 
ton,  W.  Va.,  mine  disaster  of  last  No- 
vember when  7^  miners  lost  their  lives. 
Why  is  it  that  the  national  conscience 
before  action  is  taken? 
no  question  about  the 
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obligation  of  this  House  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  ou:  •  coal  miners. 

As  I  said  in  his  House  Chamber  on 
July  2.  1952,  wftien  we  considered  the 
Federai-Coal  Mi^e  Safety  Act  of  1952,  an 
outgrowth  of  my  bill  H.R.  268: 
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ers," is  needed  to  save  thousands  of 
miners,  their  widows  and  children  from 
a  life  of  despair,  illness  and  poverty. 

The  number  of  miners  employed  in 
coal  mines  has  fallen  from  650,000  in 
the  late  forties  to  a  current  figure  of 
approximately  150,000. 

In  the  last  20  years,  approximately  1 
million  miners  have  been  exposed  to 
hazards  of  coal  dust.  As  a  result,  some 
experts  estimate  that  there  are  about 
100,000  cases  of  miners'  pneumoconiosis 
in  this  country  today. 

According  to  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice, 20  percent  of  all  inactive  and  10 
percent  of  all  active  miners  show  X-ray 
evidence  of  the  disease,  and  of  these,  9 
percent  of  the  inactive — 18,000 — and  3 
percent  of  the  active — 4,300 — miners 
have  progressive  massive  fibrosis — the 
complicated  form  of  the  disease  that 
causes  severe  disability  and  premature 
death. 

Coal  miners'  pneumoconiosis  was  rec- 
ognized as  such  in  Great  Britain  as 
early  as  1943  when  it  was  defined  as  a 
disease  separate  from  silicosis. 

Pneumoconiosis  was  not  generally  rec- 
ognized as  such  in  the  United  States  un- 
tU  this  decade.  Prevalence  studies  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health— 1959-1961— and  by  the  Public 
Health  Service— 1963-1965 — confirmed 
the  existence  of  the  disease,  documented 
its  prevalence  among  coals  miners  and 
showed  it  was  a  widespread  problem. 

This  Nation's  failure  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  coal  miners'  pneumoconiosis  as 
a  separate  clinical  study  some  20  years 
after  this  dreaded  disease  was  recognized 
by  Great  Britain  and  other  European 
countries  has  had  five  particularly  un- 
fortunate results : 

First,  it  precluded  attempts  by  private 
enterprise  to  control  coal  dust  in  the 
mines  in  order  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
this  insidious  disease. 

Second,  it  caused  States  to  neglect  the 
problem  when  it  was  in  its  inception  and 
the  cost  of  prevention  could  still  be  eco- 
nomically borne  by  State  governments 
or  private  enterprise. 

Third,  it  operated  to  prevent  disabled 
coal  miners  from  obtaining  workmen's 
compensation,  proper  medical  care,  and 
other  remedial  action.  Thus,  many  thou- 
sands of  miners  have  died  before  their 
claims  were  processed  or  the  statute  of 
limitations  expired  which  prevented 
many  miners  from  proving  their  claims 
in  time  to  receive  benefits. 

Fourth,  it  is  economically  impossible 
for  most  States  to  provide  funds  for 
retroactive  claims. 

Fifth,  it  is  imconstitutional  to  make 
private  employers  pay  these  claims. 

Therefore,  section  112(b)  is  an  attempt 
to  do  something  about  a  situation  which 
was  created  to  a  major  extent  by  Federal 
neglect. 

Section  112(b)  is  an  emergency  relief 
provision  to  aid  thousands  of  miners  and 
their  widows  and  children. 

For  us  to  fail  to  provide  for  the  future 
health,  safety  and  protection  of  coal 
miners  and  at  the  same  time  to  deny  to 
the  worker  who  has  already  given  up 
precious  years  of  life  in  this,  our  Nation's 
most  hazardous  occupation,  woiild  be 
both  callous  and  unforgivable  on  our 
part. 


We  in  Congress  must  concern  our- 
selves with  the  unmet  needs  of  the  dis- 
abled miner  and  his  family  when  his 
State,  his  employer,  and  his  union  have 
not  met  their  responsibilities. 

Section  112(b)  is  not  intended  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  precedent  in  the  area 
of  payments  for  the  death,  injury  or 
illness  of  workers.  However,  coal  miners' 
pneumoconiosis  is  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  critical  occupational  health  prob- 
lems. It  is  up  to  us  to  act  and  to  act  now. 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  people  in  this  House  have  worked 
in  the  mines,  but  I  had  the  privilege, 
if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  of  working 
in  the  mines.  My  father  worked  in  them 
but  died  at  the  very  early  age  of  36. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  that  there  are 
very  many  Members  of  Congress  who 
would  work  in  a  mine  for  a  full  year's 
salary.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  other  place 
of  work  where  you  actually  look  for  rats 
for  protection.  I  say  this  because  anyone 
who  has  worked  in  a  mine  never  hurts 
a  rat.  The  rats  can  be  heard  moving 
around  up  in  the  roof  of  the  mine,  and 
perhaps,  2  or  3  days  later  you  will  have 
a  cave-in.  Therefore,  when  a  miner 
hears  a  rat  scurrying  around  in  the  roof 
of  the  mine,  he  loses  no  time  in  leaving 
the  mine. 

There  is  something  else  I  want  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  this:  Many  of 
the  mines  are  closed  up  now  and  when 
the  disease  develops,  they  are  no  longer 
in  business.  These  miners,  therefore, 
wind  up  on  public  welfare  anyway. 

I  do  not  know  how  anyone  in  his  right 
mind — I  really  do  not — could  support 
this  amendment.  It  is  beyond  me  to  talk 
about  being  a  Christian  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  does  and  not  be  able  to  sup- 
port this  provision  of  the  bill.  One  is 
being  a  good  Christian  when  one  takes 
care  of  his  brother.  We  are  undertaking 
to  take  care  of  our  brothers  through  this 
bUl. 

If  you  support  your  brother,  you  sup- 
port the  children  of  the  miner  who  has 
been  injured  or  disabled  from  this  dis- 
ease. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  this  sub- 
ject of  the  Scherle  amendment  at  this 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENTS  OPFERED  BY  MR.  ERLENBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  series  of  amendments  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  may  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
that  the  Members  on  the  floor  might 
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know  what  the  amendments  are  before 
the  unanimous-consent  request  is  grant- 
ed. 

May  we  have  the  Clerk  read  them? 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  under  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Before  the  amend- 
ments are  read,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
some  of  the  amendments  I  am  asking 
to  be  considered  en  bloc  would,  if  adopt- 
ed, amend  title  II  which  is  not  yet  open 
to  amendment.  I  serve  notice  that  should 
the  amendments  be  adopted  I  will  move 
to  amend  the  sections  in  title  II  to 
conform  to  the  amendments  that  are 
being  considered  en  bloc  if  such  unani- 
mous-consent request  is  granted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn: 

(Section  lOUa) ) 
On  page  5,  line  18,  after  the  word  "safety" 
insert  "and  health". 

On  page  5.  line  19,  after  the  word  "Injuries" 
insert  "and  ailments". 

On  page  5,  line  20,  strike  the  word  "shaU" 
and  insert  "may". 

(Section  101(b)) 
On  page  6.  line  3,  after  the  word  "safety" 
insert  "and  health". 

On  page  6,  line  9,  after  the  word  "safety" 
Insert  "and  health". 

On  page  6,  line  11.  after  the  word  "tech- 
nical" insert  "and  economic". 

On  page  6,  line  13.  after  the  word  "safety" 
insert  "and  health". 

Beginning  on  page  6,  line  14,  section  101(c) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  Mandatory  health  standards  proposed 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  based  upon  criteria 
developed  and  furnished  to  the  Secretary  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare on  the  basis  of  research,  demonstra- 
tions, experiments,  and  such  other  infor- 
mation as  may  be  appropriate  and  in  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  representatives  of 
the  operators  and  States,  advisory  commit- 
tees, miners,  other  interested  persons,  and 
where  appropriate,   foreign  countries." 

Beginning  on  page  7.  line  5,  section  101(d) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  proposed 
mandatory  health  and  safety  standards  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  shall  afford  in- 
terested persons  a  period  of  not  less  than 
thirty  days  after  publication  to  submit 
written  data  or  comments.  The  Secretary 
may,  upon  the  expiration  of  such  period  and 
after  consideration  of  all  relevant  matter 
presented,  except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section,  promulgate  such  stand- 
ards with  such  modifications  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate." 

(Section  101(f)) 

On  page  8,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  the 
commas  and  the  words  "In  the  case  of  man- 
datory safety  standards". 

On  page  8,  line  20,  strike  the  word  "safety". 

Beginning  on  page  8.  line  21  through  page 
9.  line  4,  strike  the  next  to  the  last  sentence 
beginning  with  the  word  "Upon"  and  ending 
with  the  word  "standards." 

On  page  9.  line  5.  strike  the  word  "either" 
and  Insert  the  word  "the". 

(Section  202(a)) 

On  page  45,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  the  words 
"and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare". 

On  page  45,  line  9,  strike  the  word  "Secre- 
taries" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 


(Section  202(b)  ) 
On  page  46,  lines  8.  9,  24.  26,  and  page  47. 
lines  16  and  17,  strike  the  words  "and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare". 
On  page  47,  line  11.  strike  the  words  "of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare". 
(Section  202(c) ) 
On   page  47,   lines  20   and   21,   strike   the 
words  "and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare". 

(Section  203(b) ) 
On  page  50,  lines  4,  5,  8,  9,  strike  the  words 
"and  the  Secretory  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare". 

(Section  204) 

On  page  50,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  the 
words  "and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare". 

(Section  205) 

On  page  51.  line  5,  strike  the  word  "pre- 
scribe" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "recom- 
mend"; and,  on  line  8,  strike  "shall"  and 
Insert  "may". 

Mr.  E31LENBORN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  se- 
ries of  amendments  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  also  renew  my  request  that  the  series 
of  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the 
majority  on  our  committee  are  aware 
of  what  this  amendment  does,  other 
Members  are  not.  I  have  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  these  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc  because  it 
is  a  long  series  of  technical  amendments 
to  accomplish  only  one  point.  Only  one 
thing  is  sought  to  be  accomplished,  and 
I  will  explain  that  so  that  the  Members 
will  understand. 

In  the  bill  as  introduced  for  the  ad- 
ministration, and  in  the  bills  as  intro- 
duced for  other  interested  parties,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  empowered 
to  establish  and  promulgate  safety  and 
health  standards.  During  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  that  is  now  before  us  re- 
garding health  standards,  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  again  the  full  committee,  saw 
lit  to  change  the  procedure  relating  to 
health  standards.  The  procedure  that  is 
established  in  this  bill  is  a  very  bad  pro- 
cedure in  my  opinion. 

The  bill  before  us  would  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare the  authority  to  carry  on  health  re- 
search. Further,  it  would  give  to  the  Sec- 
retarj'  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
the  authority  to  develop  health  stand- 
ards, and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  adopt  these  standards,  and 
then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
be  obligated  to  enforce  the  standards. 

The  problem  that  I  see  here  is  one  of, 
first  of  all,  governmental  organization. 
I  haopen  to  be  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  Reorganization  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  in  this  capacity  I  hope  that  I  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  our 
Federal  Government,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
aware  there  is  no  place  in  the  Federal 


Government  where  we  have  one  Cabinet- 
level  Secretary  who  can  develop  a  set  of 
rules  and  regulations  and  direct  another 
Secretary  to  adopt  them  and  enforce 
them,  and  yet  that  is  what  the  committee, 
in  reporting  this  bill  to  you,  is  asking  you 
to  do.  It  is  bad  organization.  It  has  built- 
in  conflict.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  should  not  be 
able  to  dictate  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Interior. 

Now,  will  the  health  standards  so  es- 
tablished be  workable?  I  doubt  in  my 
humble  opinion  that  they  will  be  worka- 
ble because  nowhere  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  health  standards  will  we 
get  any  input  as  to  the  technology  that  is 
available  in  the  mines. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  the  exper- 
tise. I  know  the  argument  is  made  that 
health  expertise  is  in  HEW.  I  agree  that 
it  is.  But  you  cannot  separate  engineer- 
ing technology  from  the  control  of  dust 
in  the  mines.  The  only  way  you  can  con- 
trol dust  in  the  mines  is  through  using 
existing  or  future  developed  technology. 
What  should  be  done  is  what  was  in 
the  original  bill,  and  that  is  what  I  would 
put  back  in  with  this  amendment.  Let 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  conduct  studies  relating  to 
pneumoconiosis  and  the  health  of  the 
miners.  Let  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  recommend  health 
standards,  but  then  let  there  be  the  input 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  to 
the  reasonableness  of  those  standards 
that  can  be  obtained. 

The  argument  that  I  have  used  in  the 
supplemental  views  in  the  report — some 
of  you  may  have  read  them — is  carrying 
this  to  the  extreme,  and  that  is  what.  If 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  looking  at  health  only,  should 
decide  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
no  dust  whatsoever  in  a  coal  mine,  and 
he  proposed  a  health  standard  of  zero 
concentration  of  dust  in  the  mine  and 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
promulgate  and  enforce  that  regulation? 
It  could  not  be  done.  We  would  close 
down  every  coal  mine  in  this  country  if 
it  were  attempted.  That  is  the  sort  of 
extreme  result  that  could  be  accom- 
plished through  the  kind  of  procedure 
that  is  in  this  bill,  where  the  Secretai-y 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
have  no  input  whatsoever  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  health  standards. 

I  would  hope  that  the  chairman  of  my 
subconunittee  would  support  me  in  this 
because  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  get 
what  we  all  want,  workable  health  and 
safety  legislation  that  can  be  enforced, 
and  will  do  something  to  protect  the 
miners,  it  can  only  be  accomplished  in 
the  field  of  health  if  we  have  the  input 
from  both  the  HEW  and  Interior  and  if 
we  have  the  man  who  is  going  to  enforce 
the  law  being  the  one  primarily  respon- 
sible. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  we  are  breaking 
new  ground  on  this  particular  bill,  it 
would  be  well  to  now  consider  the  various 
arguments  pro  and  con.  especially  at  this 
moment  when  we  are  establishing  the 
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grulde  rules  that  are  going  to  govern  this 
legislation  in  the  future. 

We  did  not  go  into  this  blindly  nor  did 
we  do  it  without  a  great  deal  of  research. 
We  found  only  one  country  in  the  world 
that  has  a  slgrjificant  program  on  this 
partiCTilar  subjgct  matter  before  us  to- 
day, namely,  tht  question  of  dust  stand- 
ards and  the  question  of  miner's  health 
on  a  national  ba«is. 

We  found  that  the  British  do  have 
what  they  call  a  National  Coal  Board 
which  would  ba  likened  unto  our  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  his  Bureau  of 
Mines.  But  we  aiao  foiind  that  they  have 
an  Independent  body  that  handles  health 
standards  and  promulgates  the  rules  suid 
regulations  dealing  with  dust  standards 
and  all  of  the  rules  and  regulations  and 
standards  dealing  with  pneumoconiosis 
and  the  pasrmenlts  of  benefits  to  miners. 

It  has  everything  to  do  with  the  health 
sector  of  the  mining  law  of  Great  Britain. 

However,  we  iMive  a  better  reason  for 
doing  this.  We  ilso  discovered  that  the 
result  of  all  of  tl^e  X-rays  not  going  to  a 
central  body  caused  the  British  in  the 
last  50*  years  to  have  chaos  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  act. 

So  they  Anally  brought  it  all  under 
this  particular  health  department  where 
every  miner's  caee  history  is  before  this 
particular  group  at  all  times.  They  have 
a  laboratory  th4t  has  30,000  specimens 
of  autopsies  in  it.  They  have  a  research 
bureau  in  Edinburgh  that  does  notiiing 
but  research  oni  miners'  diseases.  This 
is  all  done  by  that  health  dep>artment. 
If  we  let  our  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  handle  this  pro- 
gram, it  will  be  handled  with  the  idea — 
and  the  only  purpose  of  the  act,  so  far 
as  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  concerned — is  the  health 
of  the  miner.  Th(e  Secretary  can  look  to 
the  provisions  we  put  in  the  bill  to  get 
away  from  the  dangers  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  believes  may  occur.  We  say 
In  section  101(c)*- 

The  Secretary  ctf  Health  Education,  and 
Welfare  ahaU,  In  •coordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  thla  section,  develop  and 
revise,  as  may  bfl  appropriate,  mandatory 
health  standards  lor  the  protection  of  life 
and  the  preventlom  of  occiipatlonal  dlsesaes 
of  coal  mlnere.  Siich  development  and  re- 
vision ahall  be  baaed  upon  research  demon- 
strations, experiments,  and  such  other  Infor- 
mation as  may  b*  appropriate.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  maj^dfttory  health  standards, 
the  Secretary  of  Haalth,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may  consult  with  appropriate  repreeen- 
ttatlves  of  the  oper»torB  and  miners,  other  In- 
terested persons,  tfce  States,  advisory  com- 
mittees, and.  wh^re  appropriate,  foreign 
countries. 

Mandatory  health  standards  which  the 
Secretary  develops  |or  revises  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secr^ary  and  shall  thereupon 
be  published  by  the  Secretary  as  proptosed 
mandatory  health  ^^ndards. 

Now,  they  musls  be  published.  The  Sec- 
retary must  publish  them  In  the  Federal 
Register.  It  will  kfford  interested  parties 
a  period  of  30  diiys  in  which  they  can 
submit  written  d^ta  or  comments. 

We  are  not  tying  the  Secretary's 
hands.  We  are  not  saying  that  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  has  a  whip  over  the 
head  of  another:  Cabinet  member.  We 
are  putting  the  ducks  in  a  row.  We  are 
rendering  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are 


Caesar's  and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's.  The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  handles  health  mat- 
ters; the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  han- 
dles safety. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  the  provision  you  just  read  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare would  develop  the  standards;  he 
would  then  transmit  them  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  who  must  then  pub- 
lish them  as  mandatory  standards? 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  then,  would  have  no  au- 
thority but  to  publish  them.  He  would 
have  no  input  at  that  point. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  is  correct 
but  the  Secretary  certainly  has  an  input 
before  the  proposed  standards  are  pub- 
lished, and  it  is  totally  unrealistic  to  be- 
lieve the  Secretaries  will  not  be  com- 
municating with  each  other  before  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  proposes  a  mandatory  health 
standard. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  recognize 
the  sincere  intent  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee:  that  is 
that  this  legislation  be  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible. I  would,  therefore,  agree  with  the 
intent  of  his  remarks. 

The  question  that  the  amendment  ad- 
dresses itself  to,  however,  is  just  this: 
Are  we  or  are  we  not  going  to  have 
administratively  a  bill  that  is  strong, 
that  is  direct,  and  places  direct  responsi- 
bility for  the  health  and  safety  of  miners 
in  one  particular  oflBce  and  administra- 
tion? That  is  the  essence  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

If  you  believe  that  we  should  develop 
a  two-headed  monster  in  regard  to  health 
and  safety  measures,  then  you  will  re- 
ject the  amendment.  If  you  believe  that 
we  should  utilize  to  the  fullest  all  of  the 
expertise  available  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 
then  having  given  that  expertise  and 
that  research  and  analysis — everything 
that  our  subcommittee  chairman  has  in- 
dicated should  be  done  in  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  final  responsi- 
bility should  be  pinpointed  in  one  p>ar- 
tlcular  man  so  that  the  responsibility 
can  be  clearly  delineated. 

If  we  believe  we  should  have  a  pin- 
pointed responsibility,  then  we  will  vote 
for  this  amendment.  In  essence,  then, 
this  is  a  strengthening  amendment, 
which  win  strengthen  the  administration 
of  this  act.  It  will  place  direct  responsi- 
bility on  one  man,  yet  will  in  no  way 
weaken  the  role  of  HEW  from  the  stand- 
point of  providing  the  necessary  exper- 
tise. I  recommend  strongly  to  this  com- 
mittee that  this  amendment  be  adopted. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  reason  to 
anticipate  conflict  in  the  administration 
of  this  act.  By  placing  the  authority  to 
develop  health  standards  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 


we  are  bringing  to  bear  on  the  solution  of 
a  serious  national  problem  all  the  best 
scientific  and  medical  expertise  available 
in  the  Government. 

The  bill  merely  states  that  after  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  developes  the  standards,  he  cer- 
tifies them  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
must  promulgate  those  standards  as 
certified. 

But  if  anybody  takes  exception  to  the 
standard  as  unfair  or  inequitable,  he  has 
the  right  to  file  exceptions,  and  the  Sec- 
retary after  hearings  may  modify  in  any 
way  he  wants  to,  and  there  is  also  the 
right  to  go  to  court. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  straighten  out  that  point. 
The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  read 
only  a  portion  of  that  section.  After  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  publishes  the 
standards,  if  objections  are  made,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  suggest 
changes.  He  must  then  send  those  sug- 
gested changes  back  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
final  say  on  what  are  the  health  stand- 
ards is  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  who  then  again 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
promulgate. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is 
the  reason  for  this.  We  provide  in  the 
House  bill  that  all  mines  shall  achieve 
a  3.0-level  in  6  months,  with  waivers 
for  an  additional  6  months.  We  feel 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  where  the  technical  assistance 
Is  available,  is  In  a  better  position  to 
develop  the  health  standards  and  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  dust  levels  for  example, 
on  himian  health.  I  feel  that  there  is  no 
confiict  here. 

It  is  true,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, after  hearings  and  after  modifi- 
cations have  been  made  to  the  standards 
is  required  to  promulgate  the  standards 
as  modified. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemsin  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  not 
the  answer  to  the  criticism  of  the  oppo- 
sition, because  they  say  they  want  to 
pinpoint  responsibility? 

Do  we  not  then  say  that  after  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  reviews  it  and  he 
believes  a  change  ought  to  be  made — 
do  any  of  us  believe  that  two  Members 
working  in  the  same  Government  and 
the  same  Cabinet  would  not  be  on  talk- 
ing terms? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  We  are  pinpointing  It. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  We  can  expect  better 
results  without  a  diffusion  of  responsi- 
bility The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  arriving  at  what  are 
just  and  fair  health  standards  is  cer- 
tainly going  to  consult  with  all  interested 
parties.  He  will  have  resources  and  facil- 
ities not  now  available  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 
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Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  jdeld,  I  still  contend  it  is  unprece- 
dented to  have  one  Secretary  dictating  to 
another. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  is  a  workable  ar- 
rangement that  will  redound  to  the  ben- 
efit of  everyone  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois   (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Erlenborn)  there 
were — ayes  26,  noes  53. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  n— INTERIM  MANDATORY  HEALTH 
STANDARDS 

COVERAOE 

Sec.  201.  The  provisions  of  sections  202 
through  205  of  this  title  shall  be  Interim 
mandatory  health  standards  applicable  to  all 
underground  coal  mines  until  superseded  In 
whole  or  in  part  by  mandatory  health  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  and  shall 
be  enforced  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  any  mandatory  health  stand- 
ard promulgated  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 101  of  title  I  of  this  Act.  Any  orders  Is- 
sued In  the  enforcement  of  the  Interim  stand- 
ards set  forth  In  this  title  shall  be  subject 
to  review  as  provided  In  sections  105,  107,  and 
108  of  title  I  of  this  Act. 

DT78T  STANSAKD  AND  RESPIRATORS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine 
shall  take  accurate  samples  of  the  amount 
of  resplrable  dust  In  the  mine  atmosphere 
to  which  the  miners  in  the  active  workings 
of  such  mine  are  exposed.  Such  samples 
shall  be  taken  by  any  device  approved  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  In  accordance 
with  such  methods,  at  such  locations,  at 
such  Intervals,  and  In  such  manner  as  the 
Secretaries  shall  prescribe  In  the  Federal 
Register  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  from  time  to 
time  thereafter.  Such  samples  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  at  bis  expense  in  a 
manner  established  by  him,  and  analyzed 
and  recorded  by  him  In  a  manner  which 
will  assure  application  of  the  provisions  of 
section  104(1)  when  the  standard  established 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  is  ex- 
ceeded. The  results  of  such  samples  shall 
also  be  made  available  to  the  operator.  Each 
operator  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  Intervals  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  mine  atmosphere 
in  the  active  workings  of  the  mine,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  average 
number  of  working  hoiirs  worked  during 
each  shift,  the  quantity  of  air  regularly 
reaching  the  working  places,  the  method  of 
mining,  the  amount  and  pressure  of  the  wa- 
ter, if  any,  reaching  the  working  faces,  and 
the  number,  location,  and  type  of  sprays, 
if  any,  used. 

(b)(1)  Effective  on  the  operative  date 
of  this  title,  each  operator  shall  maintain 
the  average  concentration  of  resplrable  dust 
In  the  mine  atmosphere  to  which  each  miner 
In  the  active  workings  of  such  mine  is  ex- 
posed at  or  below  4.6  milligrams  per  cubic 
meter  of  air  (If  measured  with  an  MRE  in- 
strument over  several  shifts)  or  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  dust  (if  measxired  with  any 
other  Instrument  approved  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare) .  In  the  case  of  an  operator  who 
requests  an  extension  of  time  beyond  the 
operative  date  of  this  title  In  which  to  re- 
duce such  average  concentration  of  resplr- 
able dust  to  or  below  4.6  milligrams  per 
cubic  meter  of  air  (or  its  equivalent)  and 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  he  is  undertaking  maximum  ef- 


forts to  so  reduce  such  average  concentration 
but  is  unable  to  do  so  because  it  Is  not  tech- 
nologically feasible  for  him  to  do  so,  the 
Secretary  may  grant  such  operator  no  more 
than  ninety  days  for  such  ptirpose. 

(2)  Effective  six  months  after  the  opera- 
tive date  of  this  title,  the  limit  on  the  level 
of  dust  concentration  shall  be  3.0  milligrams 
of  resplrable  dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air 
(if  measured  with  an  MRE  Instrument  over 
several  shifts)  or  an  equivalent  amo\mt  of 
dust  (If  measured  with  any  other  Instrument 
approved  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare).  In  the 
case  of  an  operator  who  requests  an  exten- 
sion of  time  beyond  the  effective  date  of  this 
paragraph  In  which  to  reduce  the  average 
concentration  of  resplrable  dust  to  or  be- 
low 3.0  milligrams  per  cubic  meter  of  air  (or 
its  equivalent)  and  demonstrates  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Secretary  that  he  Is  under- 
taking maximiun  efforts  to  so  reduce  such 
average  concentration  but  Is  unable  to  do 
BO  because  it  is  not  technologically  feasible 
for  him  to  do  so,  the  Secretary  may  grant 
such  operator  no  more  than  six  months  for 
such  purpose. 

(3)  Beginning  six  months  after  the  op- 
erative date  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  reduce 
the  limit  on  the  level  of  dust  concentration 
below  3.0  milligrams  of  resplrable  dust  per 
cubic  meter  or  air  (If  measured  with  an 
MRE  Instrument  over  several  shifts)  or  an 
equivalent  amount  of  dust  ( If  measured  with 
any  other  Instrument  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ekluca- 
tlon,  and  Welfare)  as  he  determines  such 
reductions  become  technologically  attain- 
able. 

(0)  Respirators  or  other  breathing  devices 
approved  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  be 
made  available  to  all  persons  whenever  ex- 
posed to  concentrations  of  dust  In  excess  of 
concentrations  of  dust  permitted  by  subsec- 
tion (b).  Use  of  respirators  shall  not  be 
substituted  for  environmental  control  meas- 
ures. Each  underground  mine  shall  maintain 
a  supply  of  approved  respirators  or  other 
breathing  devices  adequate  to  deal  with  oc- 
currences of  concentrations  of  resplrable 
dust  in  the  mine  atmosphere  In  excess  of 
the  limit  prescribed  In  this  section. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  "MRE 
Instrument"  means  the  gravimetric  dust 
sampler  with  four  channel  horizontal  elutri- 
ator  developed  by  the  Mining  Research  Estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Coal  Board,  London, 
England. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  section  202  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
amendments  to  be  proposed,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  operator  of  an  under- 
ground coal  mine  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Board  In  mairing  available  to  each  miner 
working  in  an  underground  coal  mine  an 
opportunity  to  have,  at  least  once  every  five 
years,  beginning  six  months  after  the  opera- 
tive date  of  this  title,  a  chest  roentgenogram 
to  be  provided  by  the  Board  with  funds  de- 
rived under  section  401(c)  of  this  Act.  Each 
worker  who  begins  work  in  a  coal  mine  for 
the  first  time  shall  be  given,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  commencement  of  his  employment, 
and  again  three  years  later  if  he  Is  still  en- 
gaged in  coal  mining,  a  chest  roetgenogram; 


and  In  the  event  the  second  such  chest  roent- 
genogram shows  evidence  of  the  development 
of  pnetunoconlosis  the  worker  shall  be  given, 
two  years  later  If  he  Is  still  engaged  in  coal 
mining,  an  additional  chest  roentgenogram. 
Such  chest  roentgenograms  shall  be  given  In 
accordance  with  specifications  and  to  the 
extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  shall  be  sup- 
plemented by  such  other  tests  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  deems 
necessary.  The  films  shall  be  read  and  classi- 
fied In  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  results  of  each  reading  on  each  such 
person  and  of  su(di  tests,  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary,  the  Board,  and  to  the  Sec- 
reitary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  worker,  to  his  phy- 
sician. Such  specifications,  readings,  claaal- 
flcatlons,  and  tests  shall,  to  the  greatest  de- 
gree possible,  be  uniform  for  all  underground 
coal  mines  and  coal  miners  in  such  mines, 
(b)  Any  miner,  who.  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  based  upon  such  reading,  shows  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  the  development  of 
pneumoconiosis  shall,  at  the  option  of  the 
miner,  be  assigned  by  the  operator,  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  further  development  of  such  disease, 
to  work  either  ( 1 )  In  any  active  working 
place  in  a  mine  where  the  mine  atmosphere 
contains  concentrations  of  resplrable  dust 
of  not  more  than  2.0  milligrams  per  cubic 
meter  of  air  if  measured  with  an  MRE  in- 
strument or  not  more  than  an  equivalent 
amount  of  dust  if  measured  with  any  other 
Instrument  approved  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  or  (2)  in  an  area  of  the  mine  con- 
taining more  than  such  2  0  milligrams,  or  Its 
equivalent,  provided  the  miner  wears  res- 
piratory equipment  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Any  miner  so  assigned  shall 
receive  compensation  for  such  work  not  less 
than  the  regular  rate  of  pay  received  by  him 
Immediately  prior  to  his  assignment. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California  'during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  section  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  open  to  amendment  at  amy 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OPTERED    BT    MR.    BURTON    OT 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bttrton  of  Cal- 
ifornia: On  page  50,  line  9,  after  the  period 
insert: 

"Within  one  year  after  the  enactment  oi 
this  Act.  any  miner  who  shows  evidence  of 
the  development  of  pneumoconiosis  shall  be 
assigned  by  the  operator  for  such  period 
or  periods  as  may  be  necessary  to  i>revent 
further  development  of  such  disease,  to  work, 
at  the  option  of  the  miner,  in  any  working 
section  or  other  area  of  the  mine,  where 
the  average  concentration  of  resplrable  dust 
in  the  mine  atmosphere  to  which  the  miner 
is  exposed  during  each  shift  is  at  or  below 
1 .0  milligrams  of  dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air 
or  to  whatever  lower  level  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  determines 
Is  necessary  to  prevent  any  further  develop- 
ment of  such  disease." 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  deals  ex- 
clusively and  narrowly  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  miner  who  already  has  any 
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pneumoconiosis  and  with  what  should  be 
the  dust  level  tliat  should  be  set  at  the 
working  place  to  which  he  is  assigned. 
When  we  started,  out  some  9  months  ago, 
it  was  believed  tfiat  a  2.0  dust  level  was 
feasible  at  a  po^it  in  time  when  we  also 
believed  that  it  ^as  quite  likely  that  the 
highest  area  ot\  concentration  of  dust 
would  be  some  45.  With  the  new  data 
in  the  new  test^  it  is  clear,  to  our  side 
of  the  committee,  that  the  reassigned 
miner  should  hive  the  option  of  being 
assigned  to  a  wprklng  place  where  the 
dust  level  is  l.OJ  or  lower  in  the  event 
that  he  has  alrekdy  contracted  any  de- 
gree or  level  of;  pneumoconiosis.  I  ask 
the  chairman  oi  the  committee  if  that 
Is  acceptable  to  h  im. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  fcr  yielding  to  me.  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (for  offering  an  amend- 
ment of  this  typ;.  Any  individual  in  the 
coal  mines  suffenng  from  the  beginning 
of  this  dreadful  lisease  should  certainly 
not  be  required  t(i  work  in  an  atmosphere 
where  there  is  a  heavy  dust  concentra- 
tion. I  certainly  vant  to  compliment  the 
g^tlertiari  for  0  Tering  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  think 
the  Record  should  also  reflect  the  con- 
tribution of  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Hechleri,  who 
has  also  worked  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  what 
mischief  we  are  playing  with  seniority 
rights  in  the  unidns  when  we  give  a  man 
an  option  as  to  he  place  where  he  can 
work. 

Again  on  the  pneumoconiosis  compen- 
sation item  I  Wis  reluctant  to  do  this. 
because  it  has  th  ?  appearance  of  being  a 
help  to  the  mar  who  has  an  incipient 
case  of  pneumocc  niosis  in  the  first  stages 
which  may  progress  into  complicated 
massive  fibrosis.  So  I  hesitate  to  rise  in 
opposition  to  this,  but  I  must  voice  the 
opposition  that  I  feel.  In  the  first  place, 
the  recent  tests  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  irdicate  that  we  may  be 
able  to  reach  in  the  foreseeable  future 
this  figure  of  3  milligrams  that  we  are 
mandating  in  thi ;  bill.  I  think  at  the  time 
that  our  commit  ;ee  acted  on  it  that  the 
4.5  milligram  stiindard  was  not  neces- 
sarily attainable  and  the  3  that  the 
committee  mand  ited  in  the  bill  were  not 
within  sight,  bul  we  may  be  getting  to 
the  point  where  i  t  could  happen. 

One  of  the  t  lings  that  this  report 
pointed  out  was  i  thing  that  apparently 
had  not  been  rec  agnized  before,  namely, 
that  not  all  duit  is  generated  at  the 
working  face  of  the  mine.  The  ventila- 
tion air  coming  :n  behind  the  miner,  in 
the  passageway,  n  the  halls,  where  the 
already  mined  co  al  is  being  taken  out  of 
the  mine,  picks  up  dust  and  brings  it  in 
to  the  working  face,  so  that  there  is  dust 
already  present  in  the  ventilation  air 
that  reaches  thd  working  face  of  the 
mine.  Up  until  now  most  of  us  had  the 
conception  that  all  of  the  dust  was 
created  at  the  warking  face  and  all  we 
had  to  do  was  get  it  away  from  the  miner. 
but  the  very  air  that  comes  in  to  the 
working  face,  w<  understand  now,  has 
such  a  concentra  ion  of  dust. 


Whether  we  will  be  able  to  get  that 
ventilation  air  down  to  1  is  very  unlikely. 

Now,  there  is  one  last  point  which  I 
would  like  to  make  and  then  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California,  and 
that  is  the  subcommittee  studies  we  have 
tell  us  what  concentrations  of  dust  may 
cause  pneumoconiosis  and  reflect  a  fig- 
ure of  about  1.5  or  1.45  as  being  the  fig- 
ure at  which  a  coal  miner  has  a  zero 
chance  of  contracting  pneumoconiosis  or 
having  it  progress. 

Now,  the  figure  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  suggests  is  well  below 
that.  The  figure  of  2  is  a  figure  where 
there  is  practically  no  chance  of  the  con- 
traction or  progression  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
mah,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  well  aware  that 
we  have  been  told  there  is  roughly  a  ratio 
of  3  to  1  between  the  area  of  the  lowest 
concentration  of  dust,  based  upon  all  past 
department  studies.  There  are  some 
points  of  view  that  the  ratio  may  be  2.5, 
3,  or  7  to  1.  If  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
will  read  my  amendment  he  will  find  that 
the  effective  date  of  the  amendment  is 
1  year  after  enactment. 

May  I  say  that  the  continuation  of 
even  1  in  cases  of  pneumoconiosis  is 
too  high,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  a  lower 
level  is  likely  to  be  found  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
as  necessary  to  prevent  both  the  devel- 
opment of  "black  lung"  and  any  further 
progression  in  any  miner  so  afflicted. 
This  amendment  will  not  be  cheap.  Esti- 
mates have  ranged  from  $30  million  the 
balance  of  this  first  year  to  $100  million 
a  year  for  the  peak  years.  But  at  any 
price,  the  Nation's  conscience  dictates 
that  these  victims  of  inadequate  health 
standards  be  assumed  the  minimal  pay- 
ments provided  in  this  legislation. 

It  is  particularly  important  for  the 
reason,  among  others,  spelled  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  William 
Steiger)  that  these  hapless  victims  not 
depend  on  State  matching  funds. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  would  like  to  say  that  in 
a  recent  report  that  has  been  studied  by 
several  members  of  the  committee — and 
the  gentleman  has  a  copy  of  it — it  gives 
all  the  graphs  and  demonstrations  illus- 
trating what  has  been  done  by  this  leg- 
islation already.  We  have  had  long  and 
continuous  hearings  on  the  bill  and  have 
established  what  appear  to  be  the  ground 
rules  that  we  are  following.  We  have 
established  as  a  minimum  9,000  cubic 
feet  a  minute  of  air  requirement  for  the 
last  open  crosscut.  It  establishes  as  a 
minimum  a  100-foot-a-minute  velocity 
requirement  for  the  miner  to  be  measured 
5  feet  from  the  face  as  well  as  an  addi- 
tional minimum  air  volume  requirement 
for  the  working  force.  In  each  case,  the 
inspector  can  require  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  these  minimums. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Speaker,  with  further  reference  to 
these  studies  which  were  made  by  the  Bu- 
reau, it  shows  that  there  is  a  ratio  of  ap- 
proximately 2.7  to  1  in  the  diminishing 
amoimt  of  dust,  as  the  dust  is  carried 
away  to  the  face.  So,  we  find  here  that 
we  have  used  in  this  legislation  a  3-milli- 
gram  level  from  1  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  legislation  and  that  at 
that  time  in  the  return  air  chamber  if 
we  have  men  who  contract  pneumoconi- 
osis they  can  be  moved  at  their  request  or 
desire  to  the  relatively  nondusty  areas  of 
the  mine.  Those  areas  at  that  time,  when 
we  reach  the  3-milligram  level  at  the 
face,  will  be  such  that  we  will  have  the 
dust  in  the  other  sections  of  the  mine 
down  to  less  than  1  milligram.  So,  since 
we  are  going  to  have  it  down  to  at  least 
that,  the  gentleman  from  California  is 
merely  suggesting  that  they  establish  as 
a  criterion  at  least  1  milligram  as  the 
top  level  of  dust  that  can  be  concentrated 
in  an  area  where  a  miner  with  pneu- 
moconiosis has  asked  to  work.  At  that 
time  and  in  that  environment,  if  the 
miner  has  simple  pneumoconiosis,  he 
is  not  likely  to  have  any  progression 
of  the  disease. 

Moreover,  section  41Kb)  of  the  bill 
requires  that  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  his  final  re- 
port to  the  Congress,  make  recommenda- 
tions relative  to  new  health  standards, 
including  recommendations  as  to  the 
maximum  permissible  individual  dust 
exposure  to  the  miner  each  shift.  The  ob- 
jective and  intent  of  that  language  is  to 
insure  that  this  first  report  will  include 
recommendations  of  dust  levels  neces- 
sary to  attain  a  medically  acceptable 
mine  atmosphere  for  each  miner  which 
will  prevent  new  incidences  of  pneu- 
moconiosis and  any  further  development 
of  this  disease  in  miners  who  show  signs 
of  incurring  the  disease.  We  expect  that 
these  recommendations  will  provide  the 
goal  to  which  the  Bureau  of  Mines  must 
devote  its  research  energies  to  make  the 
achievement  technologically  feasible 
within  the  shortest  possible  period. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
House  to  accept  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  Burton). 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Burton). 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  fully 
concur  in  the  statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee <Mr.  Dent). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Burton >. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DUST    FROM    DRILLING    ROCK 

Sec.  204.  The  dust  resulting  from  drilling 
In  rock  shall  be  controlled  by  the  use  of 
permissible  dust  collectors  or  by  water  or 
water  with  a  wetting  agent,  or  by  any  other 
method  or  device  approved  by  the  Secretary 
which  Is  at  lenst  as  effective  In  controlling 
such  dust.  Respiratory  equipment  approved 
hy  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  be  provided 
persons  exposed  for  short  periods  of  Inhala- 
tion hazards  from  gas,  dusts,  fumes,  or  mist. 
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When  the  exposure  Is  for  prolonged  periods, 
other  measures  to  protect  such  persons  or 
to  reduce  the  hazard  shall  be  taken. 

DtrST    STANDARD    WHEN    QUARTZ    IS    PRESENT 

Sec.  205.  In  coal  mining  operations  where 
the  resplrable  dust  in  the  mine  atmosphere 
of  any  active  working  place  contains  more 
than  5  per  centum  quartz,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  pre- 
scribe an  appropriate  formula  for  determin- 
ing the  applicable  dust  standard  under  this 
title  for  such  working  place  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  apply  such  formula  In  carrying  out 
his  duties  under  this  title. 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  title  II  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  no  further  amendments  to  title  II,  as 
I  understand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  the  Clerk  will   read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  III— interim  MANDATORY  SAFE- 
TY STANDARDS  FOR  UNDERGROUND 
COAL  MINES 

COVERAGE 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections 
302  through  317  of  this  title  shall  be  interim 
mandatory  safety  standards  applicable  to  all 
underground  coal  mines  until  superseded  in 
whole  or  In  part  by  mandatory  safety  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under 
the  provisions  of  section  101  of  title  I  of 
this  Act,  and  shall  be  enforced  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  any  man- 
datory safety  standard  promulgated  under 
title  I  of  this  Act.  Any  orders  Issued  In  the 
enforcement  of  the  Interim  standards  set 
forth  in  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  review 
as  provided  in  sections  105,  107,  and  108 
of  title  I  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may,  upon  petition  by 
the  operator,  waive  or  modify  the  application 
of  any  mandatory  safety  standard  to  a  mine 
when  he  determines  such  application  will 
result  in  a  diminution  of  safety  to  workers 
In  such  mine,  but  any  action  taken  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
shall  not  reduce  the  protection  afforded 
miners  by  it. 

(c)  Upon  petition  by  the  operator,  the 
Secretary  may  modify  the  application  of 
any  mandatory  safety  standard  to  a  mine. 
Such  petition  shall  state  that  an  alterna- 
tive method  of  achieving  the  result  of  such 
standard  exists  which  will  at  all  times  guar- 
antee no  less  than  the  same  measure  of  pro- 
tection afforded  miners  by  such  standard. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  petition  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  notice  thereof  and  give  notice 
to  the  representative,  if  any,  of  persons  work- 
ing in  the  affected  mine  and  shall  cause 
such  investigation  to  be  made  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  Such  investigation  shall  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  at  the  re- 
quest of  such  representative  or  other  inter- 
ested party,  to  enable  the  applicant  and  the 
representative  of  persons  working  in  such 
mine  or  other  Interested  party  to  present  In- 
formation relating  to  the  modification  of 
such  standard.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
findings  of  fact  and  publish  them  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

ROOF  SUPPORT 

Sec  302.  ( a)  Each  operator  shall  undertake 
to  carry  out  on  a  continuing  basis  a  program 
to  improve  the  roof  control  system  of  each 
mine  and  the  means  and  measures  to  accom- 
plish such  system.  The  roof  and  ribs  of  all 


active  underground  roadways,  travelways. 
and  working  places  shall  be  supported  or 
otherwise  controlled  adequately  to  protect 
persons  from  falls  of  the  roof  or  ribs.  A  roof- 
control  plan  and  revisions  thereof  suitable  to 
the  roof  conditions  and  mining  system  of 
each  mine  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  adopted  and  set  out  in  printed  form 
within  sixty  days  after  the  operative  date 
of  this  title.  The  plan  shall  show  the  type  of 
support  and  spacing  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  plan  shall  be  reviewed  periodi- 
cally, at  least  every  six  months  by  the  Sec- 
retary, taking  into  consideration  any  falls  of 
roof  or  ribs  or  Inadequacy  of  suppwrt  of  roof 
or  ribs.  No  person  shall  proceed  beyond  the 
last  permanent  support  unless  adequate 
temporary  support  is  provided  or  unless  such 
temporary  support  is  not  required  under  the 
approved  roof  control  plan.  A  copy  of  the  plan 
shall  be  furnished  the  Secretary  or  his  au- 
thorized representative  and  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  miners  or  their  authorized 
representatives . 

(b)  The  method  of  mining  followed  In 
any  mine  shall  not  expose  the  miner  to 
unusual  dangers  from  roof  falls  caused  by 
excessive  widths  of  rooms  and  entries  or 
faulty    pillar    recovery    methods. 

(c)  The  operator  shall  provide  at  or  near 
the  working  face  an  ample  sujxply  of  suit- 
able materials  of  proper  si2»  with  which 
to  secure  the  roof  of  all  working  places 
in  a  safe  manner.  Safety  posts.  Jacks,  or 
other  approved  devices  shall  be  used  to  pro- 
tect the  workmen  when  roof  material  Is  be- 
ing taken  down,  crossbars  are  being  in- 
stalled, roof  boltholes  are  being  drilled,  roof 
bolts  are  being  installed,  and  In  such  other 
circumstances  as  may  be  appropriate.  Loose 
roof  and  overhanging  or  loose  faces  and  ribs 
shall  be  taken  down  or  supported.  Supports 
knocked  out,  except  In  recovery,  shall  be  re- 
placed promptly. 

(d)  When  permitted,  installed  roof  bolts 
shall  be  tested  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
proved roof  control  plan.  Roof  bolts  shall 
not  be  recovered  where  complete  extrac- 
tions of  pillars  are  attempted,  where  ad- 
jacent to  clay  veins,  or  at  the  locations  of 
other  Irregularities  whether  natural  or  oth- 
erwise that  induce  abnormal  hazards.  Where 
roof  bolt  recovery  is  permitted,  it  shall  be 
conducted  only  in  accordance  with  meth- 
ods prescribed  in  the  approved  roof  con- 
trol plan,  and  shall  be  conducted  by  ex- 
perienced miners  and  only  where  adequate 
temporary  support  is  provided. 

(e)  Where  miners  are  exposed  to  danger 
from  falls  of  roof,  face,  and  ribs  the  operator 
shall  require  that  examinations  and  tests  of 
the  roof,  face,  and  ribs  be  made  before  any 
work  or  machine  is  started,  and  as  fre- 
quently thereafter  as  may  be  necessary  to  In- 
sure safety.  When  dangerous  conditions  are 
found,  they  shall  be  corrected  Immediately. 

VENTILATION 

Sec  303.  (a)  All  coal  mines  shall  be  ven- 
tilated by  mechanical  ventilation  equipment 
Installed  and  operated  in  a  manner  approved 
by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  such  equipment  shall  be  examined 
daily  and  a  record  shall  be  kept  of  such 
examination. 

(b)  All  active  underground  workings  shall 
be  ventilated  by  a  current  of  air  containing 
not  less  than  19.5  volume  per  centum  of  oxy- 
gen, not  more  than  0.5  volume  per  centum 
of  carbon  dioxide,  and  no  harmful  quantities 
of  other  noxious  or  poisonous  gases;  and 
the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  ciu-rent  of  air 
shall  be  sufficient  to  dilute,  render  harm- 
less, and  to  carry  away,  flammable  or  harm- 
ful gases  and  smoke  and  fumes.  The  mini- 
mum quantity  of  air  in  any  mine  reaching 
the  last  open  crosscut  In  any  pair  or  set  of 
developing  entries  and  the  last  open  cross- 
cut In  any  pal-  or  set  of  rooms  shall  be  nine 
thousand  cubic  feet  a  minute,  and  the  mini- 
mum quantity  of  air  reaching  the  intake  end 
of  a  pillar  line  shall  be  nine  thousand  cubic 


feet  a  minute.  The  Secretary  or  his  author- 
ized representative  may  require  in  any  coal 
mine  a  greater  quantity  of  air  when  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  protect  the  safety  of 
miners.  In  robbing  areas  of  anthracite  mines, 
where  the  air  currents  cannot  be  controlled 
and  measurements  of  the  air  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, the  air  shall  have  perceptible  move- 
ment. 

(c)(1)  Properly  Installed  and  adequately 
maintained  line  brattice  or  other  approved 
devices  shall  be  used  from  the  last  open  cross- 
cut of  an  entry  or  room  of  each  working 
section  to  provide  adequate  ventilation  to  the 
working  faces  for  the  miners  and  to  remove 
gases,  dust,  and  explosive  fumes,  unless  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative 
permits  an  exception  to  this  requirement. 
When  damaged  by  falls  or  otherwise,  they 
shall  be  repaired  promptly. 

(2)  The  space  between  the  line  brattice 
or  other  approved  device  and  the  rib  sh.ill 
be  large  enough  to  permit  the  flow  of  a  suffi- 
cient volume  of  air  to  keep  the  working  face 
clear  of  flammable  and  noxious  gases. 

(3)  Brattice  cloth  used  underground  shall 
be  of  flame-resistant  material. 

(d)(1)  Within  three  hours  Immediately 
preceding  the  beginning  of  a  coal -produc- 
ing shift,  and  before  any  workmen  in  such 
shift  enter  the  underground  areas  of  the 
mine,  certified  persons  designated  by  the  op- 
erator of  the  mine  shall  examine  a  definite 
underground  area  of  the  mine.  Each  such 
examiner  shall  examine  every  underground 
working  place  in  that  area  and  shall  make 
tests  In  each  such  working  place  for  accumu- 
lations of  explosive  gases  with  means  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  for  detecting  explo- 
sive gases  and  shall  make  tests  for  oxygen 
deficiency  with  a  permissible  flame  safety 
lamp  or  other  means  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary; ex.imlne  seals  and  doors  to  determine 
whether  they  are  functioning  properly;  ex- 
amine and  test  the  roof,  face,  and  rib  con- 
ditions In  the  underground  working  places; 
examine  active  roadways,  travelways,  and  a1\ 
belt  conveyors  on  which  men  are  carried,  ap- 
proaches to  abandoned  workings,  and  accessi- 
ble falls  In  sections  for  hazards;  examine  by 
means  of  an  anemometer  or  other  device  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  air  In  each  split  is  traveling  in  its 
proper  course  and  in  normal  volume:  and 
examine  for  such  other  hazards  and  viola- 
tions of  the  mandatory  health  safety  stand- 
ards, as  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  require.  Belt 
conveyors  on  which  coal  Is  carried  shall  be 
examined  after  each  coal-producing  shift  has 
begun.  Such  mine  examiner  shall  place  his 
Initials  and  the  date  at  all  places  he  examines. 
If  such  mine  examiner  finds  a  condition 
which  constitutes  a  violation  of  a  mandatory 
health  or  safety  standard  or  any  condition 
which  Is  hazardous  to  persons  who  may  enter 
or  be  In  such  area,  he  shall  indicate  such 
hi\zardous  place  by  posting  a  •DANGER"  sign 
conspicuously  at  all  points  which  persons 
entering  such  hazardous  place  would  be  re- 
quired to  pass,  and  shall  notify  the  operator 
of  the  mine.  No  person,  other  than  an  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Secretary  or  a 
State  mine  Inspector  or  persons  authorized 
by  the  mine  operator  to  enter  such  place  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  hazardous 
condition  therein,  shall  enter  such  place 
while  such  sign  is  so  posted.  Upon  complet- 
ing his  examination  such  mine  examiner 
shall  report  the  results  of  his  examination 
to  a  person,  designated  by  the  mine  operator 
to  receive  such  reports  at  a  designated  station 
on  the  surface  of  the  mine,  before  other  per- 
sons enter  the  underground  areas  of  such 
mine  to  work  In  such  coal-producing  shift. 
Each  such  mine  examiner  shall  also  record 
the  results  of  his  examination  with  ink  or 
indelible  pencil  In  a  book  approved  by  the 
Secretary  kept  for  such  purpose  In  an  area  on 
the  surface  of  the  mine  chosen  by  the  mine 
operator  to  minimize  the  danger  of  destruc- 
tion by  fire  or  other  hazard. 
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(2)  No  person  (other  than  certified  per- 
sooB  designated  under  this  subsection)  shall 
enter  any  xmderground  area,  except  during  a 
coal-producing  shift,  unless  an  examination 
of  such  area  as  pwscribed  in  this  subsection 
has  been  made  Vltbln  eight  hours  imme- 
diately preceding  |ils  entrance  into  such  area. 

(e)  At  least  oace  during  each  coaJ-pro- 
duclng  shift,  or  more  often  if  necessary  for 
safety,  each  underground  working  section 
shall  be  examined  for  hazardous  conditions 
by  certified  persons  designated  by  the  mine 
operator  to  do  so.  Buch  examination  shall  In- 
clude tests  with  means  approved  by  the 
Secretary  for  detecting  explosive  gases  and 
with  a  permissible  flame  safety  lamp  or  other 
means  approved  Hy  the  Secretary  for  detect- 
ing oxygen  deflcle»cy. 

(f)  Examination  for  hazardous  conditions. 
Including  tests  for  explosive  gases,  and  for 
compliance  with  the  standards  eetabllshed 
by,  or  promulgated  ptirsuant  to,  this  title 
shall  be  made  at  teast  once  each  week,  by  a 
certified  person  designated  the  operator  of 
the  mine.  In  the  return  of  each  split  of  air 
where  It  enters  t^e  main  return,  on  plUar 
falls,  at  seals,  in  the  main  return,  at  least 
one  entry  of  eac^  intake  and  return  air- 
course  in  its  entirety.  Idle  workings,  and  inso- 
far as  safety  coxtslderations  pwrmlt,  aban- 
doned workings.  Such  weekly  examination 
need  noVbe  madei  during  any  week  in  which 
the  mine  is  idle  0or  the  entire  week;  except 
that  such  examination  shall  be  made  before 
any  other  miner  returns  to  the  mine.  The 
person  making  si|ch  examinations  and  tests 
shall  place  his  Initials  and  the  date  at  the 
places  examined,  and  if  hazardous  conditions 
are  found,  such  c^tcditions  shall  be  reported 
promptly.  Any  hazardous  conditickos  shall  be 
corrected  Immediately.  If  a  hazardous  condi- 
tion cannot  be  (iorrected  immediately,  the 
operator  shall  witpdraw  all  persons  from  the 
area  affected  by  the  hazardous  condition  ex- 
cept those  persons  whose  presence  Is  required 
to  correct  the  conditions.  A  record  of  these 
examinations,  tesis.  and  actions  taken  shall 
be  recorded  in  Lr^  or  indelible  pencil  in  a 
book  approved  tiy  the  Secretary  kept  for 
such  purpose  In  a|i  area  on  the  surface  of  the 
mine  chosen  by  ijie  mine  operator  to  mini- 
mize the  danger '  of  destruction  by  flre  or 
other  hazard,  anej  the  record  shall  be  open 
for  inspection  by;  interested  persons. 

(g)  At  least  oqce  each  week,  a  qualified 
person  shall  measure  the  volume  of  air  en- 
tering the  malni  Intakes  and  leaving  the 
main  retxirns,  the  volume  passing  through 
the  last  open  crosscut  In  any  pair  or  set  of 
developing  entries  and  the  last  open  crosscut 
In  any  pair  or  set  of  rooms,  the  volume  being 
delivered  to  the  Intake  end  of  each  pillar 
line,  and  the  volvme  at  the  Intake  and  re- 
turn of  each  splljt  of  air.  A  record  of  such 
measurements  shiall  be  recorded  In  ink  or 
Indelible  pencil  Ih  a  book  approved  by  the 
Secretary  kept  for  such  purpose  In  an  area  on 
the  surface  of  th«  mine  chosen  by  the  mine 
operator  to  minimize  the  danger  of  destruc- 
tion by  fire  or  ottier  hazard,  and  the  record 
shall  be  open  fo^  inspection  by  Interested 
persons. 

(h)(1)  At  the  ptart  of  each  coal-produc- 
Ing  shift,  tests  f^r  explosive  gases  shall  be 
made  at  the  face  of  each  working  place  Im- 
mediately before  Electrically  operated  equip- 
ment is  energized  Such  tests  shall  be  made 
by  qualified  persons.  If  more  than  1.0  Tol- 
Time  per  centum  M  explosive  gas  Is  detected, 
electrical  equipment  shall  not  be  energized, 
taken  Into,  or  operated  in,  such  working 
place  until  such  explosive  gas  content  Is  no 
more  than  1.0  volvime  per  centum  of  ex- 
plosive gas.  Examinations  for  explosive  gases 
shall  be  made  du|lng  such  operations  at  In- 
tervals of  not  n^ore  than  twenty  minutes 
during  each  shift;  unless  more  frequent  ex- 
aminations are  required  by  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  Secretary.  In  conduct- 
ing such  tests,  siich  person  shall  use  means 
approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detecting  ex- 
plosive gases. 


(3)  If  the  air  at  an  underground  working 
place,  when  tested  at  a  point  not  less  than 
twelve  inches  from  the  roof,  face,  or  rib, 
contains  more  than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of 
explosive  gas,  changes  or  adjustments  shall 
be  made  at  once  in  the  ventilation  in  such 
mines  so  that  such  air  shall  not  contain  more 
than  1.0  volume  per  centime  of  explosive 
gas.  While  such  ventilation  improvement  la 
underway  and  imtll  It  has  been  achieved, 
power  to  face  equipment  located  in  such 
place  shall  be  cut  off,  no  other  work  shall 
be  permitted  in  such  place,  and  due  pre- 
cautions will  be  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  agent  of  the  operator  so  as  not 
to  endanger  other  active  workings. 

If  such  air,  when  tested  as  outlined  above, 
contains  1.6  volume  jjer  centum  of  explosive 
gas,  all  persons  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
the  portion  of  the  mine  endangered  thereby, 
and  all  electric  power  shall  be  cut  off  from 
such  portion  of  the  mine,  until  the  air  In 
such  working  place  shall  not  contain  more 
than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of  explosive 
gas. 

(1)  If,  when  tested,  a  split  of  air  returning 
from  active  underground  workings  contains 
more  than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of  explo- 
sive gas,  changes  or  adjustments  shall  be 
made  at  once  in  the  ventilation  in  the  mine 
so  that  such  returning  air  shall  not  contain 
more  than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of  explo- 
sive gas.  Such  tests  shall  be  made  at  four- 
hour  intervals  during  each  shift  by  a  quali- 
fied person  designated  by  the  operator  of 
the  mine.  In  making  such  tests,  such  person 
shall  use  means  approved  by  the  Secretary 
for  detecting  explosive  gases. 

(J)  If  a  split  of  air  returning  from  active 
underground  workings  contains  1.5  volume 
per  centum  of  explosive  gas,  all  persons  shall 
be  withdrawn  from  the  portion  of  the  mine 
endangered  thereby,  and  all  electric  power 
shall  be  cut  off  from  such  portion  of  the 
mine,  until  the  air  in  such  split  shall  not 
contain  more  than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of 
explosive  gas.  In  virgin  territory,  if  the  quan- 
tity of  air  in  a  split  ventilating  the  active 
workings  In  such  territory  equals  or  exceeds 
twice  the  minimum  volume  of  air  prescribed 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  if  the  air 
In  the  split  returning  from  such  workings 
does  not  pass  over  trolley  or  power  feeder 
wires,  and  if  a  certified  person  designated  by 
the  mine  operator  is  continually  testing  the 
explosive  gas  content  of  the  air  in  such  split 
during  mining  operations  in  such  workings. 
It  shall  be  necessary  to  withdraw  all  per- 
sons and  cut  off  all  electric  power  from  the 
portion  of  the  mine  endangered  by  explosive 
gases  only  when  the  air  returning  from  such 
workings  contains  more  than  2.0  vol\ime  per 
centum. 

(k)  Air  which  has  passed  by  an  opening  of 
any  abandoned  area  shall  not  be  used  to  ven- 
tilate any  active  working  place  In  the  mine 
If  such  as  contains  0.25  volume  per  centum 
or  more  of  explosive  gas.  Examinations  of 
such  air  shall  be  made  during  the  pre-shlft 
examination  required  by  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section.  In  making  such  tests,  a  certified 
person  designated  by  the  operator  of  the 
mine  shall  use  means  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  detecting  explosive  gases.  For  the 
purp>ose8  of  this  subsection,  an  area  within 
a  panel  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  abandoned 
until  such  panel  is  abandoned. 

(1)  Air  that  has  passed  through  an  aban- 
doned panel  or  area  which  Is  Inaccessible  or 
unsafe  for  inspection  shall  not  be  used  to 
ventilate  any  active  working  place  in  such 
mine.  No  air  which  has  been  used  to  ventilate 
an  area  from  which  the  pillars  have  been 
removed  shall  be  xised  to  ventilate  any  active 
working  place  in  such  mine,  except  that  such 
air.  If  It  does  not  contain  0.25  volume  per 
centum  or  more  of  explosive  gases,  may  be 
used  to  ventilate  enough  advancing  working 
places  immediately  adjacent  to  the  line  of 
retreat  to  maintain  an  orderly  sequence  of 
pillar  recovery  on  a  set  of  entries. 

(m)   A  methane  monitor  approved  by  the 


Secretary  shall  be  Installed  and  be  kept  op- 
erative and  in  operation  on  all  electric  face 
cutting  equipment,  continuous  miners,  long- 
wall  face  equipment,  and  loading  machine, 
and  such  other  electric  face  equipment  as  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary 
may  require.  Such  monitor  shall  be  set  to 
deenerglze  automatically  any  electric  face 
equipment  on  which  It  is  required  when 
such  monitor  is  not  operating  properly.  The 
sensing  device  of  any  such  monitor  shall  be 
Installed  as  close  to  the  working  face  as  pos- 
sible. An  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  may  require  any  such  monitor  to 
be  set  to  give  a  warning  automatically  when 
the  concentration  of  explosive  gas  reaches  1.0 
volume  per  centum  and  automatically  to  de- 
energize  equipment  on  which  It  is  installed 
when  such  concentration  reaches  2.0  volume 
per  centum. 

(n)  Idle  and  abandoned  areas  shall  be 
inspected  for  explosive  gases  and  for  oxy- 
gen deficiency  and  other  dangerous  condi- 
tions by  a  certified  person  with  means  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  not  more  than  three  hours,  before  other 
employees  are  permitted  to  enter  or  work 
in  such  areas.  However,  persona,  such  as 
pumpmen,  who  are  required  regularly  to 
enter  such  areas  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  who  are  trained  and  qualified 
in  the  use  of  means  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  detecting  explosive  gases  and  in 
the  use  of  a  permissible  flame  safety  lamp 
or  other  means  for  detecting  oxygen  defi- 
ciency are  authorized  to  make  such  exam- 
inations for  themselves,  and  each  such  per- 
son shall  be  properly  equipped  and  shall 
make  such  examinations  upon  entering  any 
such  area. 

(o)  Immediately  before  an  intentional 
roof  fall  is  made,  pillar  workings  shall  be  ex- 
amined by  a  qualified  person  designated  by 
the  operator  to  ascertain  whether  explosive 
gas  is  present,  such  person  shall  use  means 
approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detecting  ex- 
plosive gases.  If  in  such  examination  ex- 
plosive gas  is  found  in  amounts  of  more  than 
1.0  volume  per  centum,  such  roof  fall  shall 
not  be  made  until  changes  or  adjustments 
are  made  In  the  ventilation  so  that  the  air 
shall  not  contain  more  than  1.0  volume  per 
centum  of  explosive  gas. 

(p)  Within  six  months  after  the  operative 
date  of  this  title,  and  thereafter,  all  areas 
in  all  mines  in  which  the  pillars  have  been 
extracted  or  areas  which  have  been  aban- 
doned for  other  reasons  shall  be  effectively 
sealed  or  shall  be  effectively  ventilated  by 
bleeder  entries,  or  by  bleeder  systems  or  an 
equivalent  means.  Such  sealing  or  ventila- 
tion shall  be  approved  by  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  Secretary. 

(q)  Pillared  areas  ventilated  by  means  of 
bleeder  entries,  or  by  bleeder  systems  or  an 
equivalent  means,  shall  have  sufficient  air 
coursed  through  the  area  so  that  the  return 
split  of  air  shall  not  contain  more  than  2.0 
volume  per  centum  of  explosive  gas  before 
entering  another  split  of  air. 

(r)  Where  areas  are  being  pillared  on  the 
operative  date  of  this  title  without  bleeder 
entries,  or  without  bleeder  systems  or  an 
equivalent  means,  pillar  recovery  may  be 
completed  In  the  area  to  the  extent  approved 
by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary if  the  edges  of  pillar  lines  adjacent  to 
active  workings  are  ventilated  with  sufficient 
air  to  keep  the  air  in  open  areas  along  the 
pillar  lines  below  1.0  volume  per  centum  of 
explosive  gas. 

(s)  Each  mechanized  mining  section  shall 
be  ventilated  with  a  separate  split  of  Intake 
air  directed  by  overcasts,  undercasts,  or  the 
equivalent,  except  an  extension  of  time, 
not  in  excess  of  six  months  may  be  per- 
mitted by  the  Secretary,  under  such  condi- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  whenever  he  de- 
termines that  this  subsection  cannot  be 
complied  with  on  the  operative  date  of 
this  title. 

(t)    In  all  underground  areas  of  a  mine. 
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Immediately  before  firing  each  shot  or  group 
of  multiple  shots  and  after  blasUng  is  com- 
pleted, examinations  for  explosive  gases  shall 
be  made  by  a  qualified  person  with  means 
approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detecting  ex- 
plosive gases.  If  explosive  gas  is  found  in 
amoxints  of  more  than  1.0  volvune  per  cen- 
tum, changes  or  adjustments  shall  be  made 
at  once  in  the  ventilation  so  that  the  air 
shall  not  contain  more  than  1.0  volume  per 
centxun  of  explosive  gas.  No  shots  shall  be 
fired  until  the  air  contains  not  more  than 
1.0  volume  per  centum  of  explosive  gas. 

(u)  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall 
adopt  a  plan  within  sixty  days  after  the  op- 
erative date  of  this  title  which  shall  provide 
that  when  any  mine  fan  stops,  immediate 
action  shall  be  taken  by  the  operator  or  his 
agent  (1)  to  withdraw  all  persons  from  the 
working  sections,  (2)  to  cut  off  the  power  in 
the  mine  in  a  timely  manner,  (3)  to  provide 
for  restoration  of  power  and  resumption  of 
work  if  ventilation  Is  restored  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  as  set  forth  in  the  plan  after 
the  working  places  and  other  workings 
where  explosive  gas  Is  likely  to  accumulate 
are  reexamined  by  a  certified  person  to  deter- 
mine if  explosive  gas  in  amounts  of  more 
than  1.0  volume  per  centum  exists  therein, 
and  (4)  to  provide  for  withdrawal  of  all  per- 
sons from  the  mine  if  ventilation  cannot  be 
restored  within  such  reasonable  time.  The 
plan  and  revisions  thereof  approved  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  set  out  In  printed  form  and 
a  copy  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Secretary 
or  his  authorized  representative. 

(v)  Changes  in  ventilation  which  ma- 
terially affect  the  main  air  current  or  any 
split  thereof  and  which  may  affect  the  safety 
of  persons  In  the  coal  mine  shall  be  made 
only  when  the  mine  is  idle.  Only  those  per- 
sons engaged  in  making  such  changes  shall 
be  permitted  in  the  mine  during  the  change. 
Power  shall  be  removed  from  the  areas  af- 
fected by  the  change  before  work  starts  to 
make  the  change  and  shall  not  be  restored 
xmtll  the  effect  of  the  change  has  been  ascer- 
tained and  the  affected  areas  determined  to 
be  safe  by  a  certified  person. 

(w)  The  mine  foreman  shall  read  and 
oounterslgn  promptly  the  dally  reports  of 
the  preshlft  examiner  and  assistant  mine 
foremen,  and  he  shall  read  and  countersign 
promptly  the  weekly  report  covering  the 
examinations  for  hazardous  conditions. 
Where  such  reports  disclose  hazardous  condi- 
tions, the  mine  foreman  shall  take  prompt 
action  to  have  such  conditions  corrected. 
The  mine  superintendent  or  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  mine  shall  also  read  and 
oounterslgn  the  daily  and  weekly  reports  of 
such  persons. 

(x)  Each  day,  the  mine  foreman  and  each 
of  his  assistants  shaU  enter  plainly  and 
sign  with  ink  or  indelible  pencil  In  a  book 
provided  for  that  purpose  a  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  mine  and  portion  thereof 
under  his  sufjervlslon  which  report  shall 
state  clearly  the  location  and  nature  of  any 
hazardous  condition  observed  by  them  or 
reported  to  them  during  the  day  and  what 
action  was  taken  to  remedy  such  condition. 
Such  book  shall  be  kept  in  an  area  on  the 
surface  of  the  mine  chosen  by  the  operator 
to  minimize  the  danger  of  desitructlon  by  flre 
or  other  hazard. 

(y)  Before  a  mine  Is  reopened  after  having 
been  abandoned,  the  Secretary  shall  be  noti- 
fied and  an  inspection  made  of  the  entire 
mine  by  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  before  mining  operations  com- 
mence. 

(z)  In  any  coal  mine  opened  after  the 
operative  date  of  this  title,  the  entries  used 
as  intake  and  return  alrcourses  shall  be  sepa- 
rated from  belt  and  trolley  haulage  entries, 
and  each  operator  of  such  mine  shall  limit 
the  velocity  of  the  air  coursed  through  belt 
and  trolley  haulage  entries  to  the  amount 
necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
oxygen  in  such  entries,  and  to  insure  that 


the  air  therein  shall  not  contain  more  than 
1.0  volume  per  centum  of  explosive  gas. 
Whenever  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  finds,  in  the  case  of  any  ooal  mine 
opened  on  or  prior  to  the  operative  date  of 
this  title  which  has  been  developed  with 
more  than  two  entries,  that  the  conditions 
m  the  entries,  other  than  haulage  entries, 
are  such  as  to  adequately  permit  the  ooursing 
of  intake  or  return  air  through  such  entries, 
( 1 )  the  belt  and  trolley  haulage  entries  shall 
not  be  used  to  ventilate,  unleee  such  entrlee 
are  necessary  to  ventilate  active  working 
places,  and  (2)  when  the  belt  and  trolley 
haulage  entrlee  are  not  necessary  to  ventilate 
the  active  working  faces,  the  operator  of 
such  mine  shall  limit  the  velocity  of  the 
air  ooursed  through  the  belt  and  trolley 
haulage  entries  to  the  amount  neceaeary  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  oxygen  in 
such  entries,  and  to  insure  that  the  air 
therein  shall  not  contain  more  than  1.0 
volume  per  centum  of  methane. 

COMBtrSTIBLX    MATERIALS    AND    SOCK    DUSnMO 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Coal  dust,  including  float  coal 
dust  deposited  on  rock-dusted  surfaces,  loose 
coal,  and  other  combustible  materials,  shall 
be  cleaned  up  and  not  be  permitted  to  accu- 
mulate in  active  underground  workings  or 
on  electric  equipment  therein. 

(b)  Where  underground  mining  operations 
create  or  raise  excessive  amounts  of  dust, 
water,  or  water  with  a  wetting  agent  added  to 
it,  or  other  effective  methods  approved  by  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  used  to  abate  such  dust.  In  working 
places,  particularly  in  distances  less  than 
forty  feet  from  the  face,  water,  with  or  with- 
out a  wetting  agent,  or  other  effective  meth- 
ods approved  by  an  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  applied  to  coal 
dust  on  the  ribs,  roof,  and  floor  to  reduce 
dlsperslblllty  and  to  minimize  the  explosion 
hazaird. 

(c)  All  underground  areas  of  a  mine,  ex- 
cept those  areas  in  which  the  dust  Is  too 
wet  or  too  high  in  incombustible  content  to 
propagate  an  explosion,  shall  be  rock  dusted 
to  within  forty  feet  of  all  faces,  unless  such 
areas  are  Inaccessible  or  unsafe  to  enter  or 
unless  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  permits  an  exception.  All  cross- 
cuts that  are  less  than  forty  feet  from  a 
working  face  shall  also  be  rock  dusted. 

(d)  Where  rock  dust  is  required  to  be  ap- 
plied, it  shall  be  distributed  upon  the  top, 
floor,  and  sides  of  all  underground  areas  of  a 
mine  and  maintained  in  such  quantities 
that  the  incombustible  contents  of  the  com- 
bined coal  dust,  rock  dust,  and  other  dust 
shall  be  not  less  than  65  per  centum,  but  the 
incombustible  content  in  the  return  air- 
courses  shall  be  no  less  than  80  per  centum. 
Where  explosive  gas  is  present  in  any  ven- 
tilating current,  the  per  centum  of  Incom- 
bustible content  of  such  combined  dusts 
shall  be  increased  1.0  and  0.4  per  centum  for 
each  0.1  per  centum  of  explosive  gas,  where 
65  and  80  per  centum,  respectively,  of  incom- 
bustlbles  are  required. 

(e)  Subparagraphs  (b)  through  (d)  of 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  under- 
ground anthracite  mines  subject  to  this  Act. 

ELECTRICAL    EQITIPMEirr 

Sec.  305.  (a)  One  year  after  the  operative 
date  of  this  title — 

(1)  all  electric  face  equipment  used  in  a 
coal  mine  shall  be  f>erml88lble  and  shall  be 
maintained  In  a  permissible  condition,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  may  permit,  under 
such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  non- 
permissible  or  open-type  electric  face  equip- 
ment in  use  in  such  mine  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  to  continue  In  use  for 
such  period  (not  In  excess  of  one  year)  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  obtain  such  permissible 
equipment:  Provided,  hovoever.  That  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  any  mine  which  Is  not  classified  as  gassy; 
stnd 


(2)  Only  permissible  Junction  or  distribu- 
tion boxes  shaU  be  used  for  making  mul- 
tiple power  connections  inby  the  last  open 
crosscut  or  in  any  other  place  where  danger- 
ous quantities  of  explosive  gases  may  be 
present  or  may  enter  the  air  current. 

(b)  (1)  Pour  years  after  the  operative  date 
of  this  title  all  electric  face  equipment  used 
In  mines  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 306(a)  (1)  of  this  Act  shall  be  permla- 
sible  and  shall  be  maintained  in  a  permis- 
sible condiUon,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may,  upon  petition,  waive  the  requirements 
of  this  paragraph  on  an  individual  mine 
basis  for  a  period  not  in  excess  of  two  years 
if,  after  investigation,  he  determines  that 
such  waiver  is  warranted.  The  Secretary  may 
also,  upon  petition,  waive  the  requirements 
of  this  paragraph  on  an  individual  mine 
basis  if  he  determlnee  that  the  permissible 
equipment  for  which  the  waiver  is  sought  is 
not  available  to  such  mine. 

(2)  One  year  after  the  operative  date  of 
this  title  all  replacement  equipment  ac- 
quired for  use  in  any  mine  referred  to  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  permissible  and  shall  be 
maintained  in  a  permissible  condition,  and 
in  the  event  of  any  major  overhaul  of  any 
item  of  equipment  in  use  one  year  from  the 
operative  date  of  this  title  such  equipment 
shall  be  put  in  and  thereafter  maintained  in 
a  permissible  condition  If,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary,  such  equipment  or  necessary 
replacement  parts  are  available. 

(3)  One  year  after  the  operative  date  of 
this  title  all  hand  held  electric  drills,  blow- 
ers and  exhaust  fans,  electric  pumps,  and 
other  such  low-horsepower  electric  face 
equipment  as  the  Secretary  may  designate 
which  are  taken  into  or  used  inby  the  last 
open  crosscut  of  any  coal  mine  shall  be  per- 
misslble  and  thereafter  maintained  in  a 
permissible  condition. 

(4)  During  the  term  of  the  use  of  any 
nonpermlBslble  electric  lace  equipment  per- 
mitted under  this  subsection  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  provide  for  use  of  meth- 
ane monitoring  devices,  under  such  condi- 
tions as  lie  shall  prescribe,  which  will  auto- 
matically deenerglze  electrical  circuits  pro- 
viding power  to  electrical  face  equipment 
when  the  concentration  of  explosive  gas  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  active  workings  per- 
mits. In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  a  con- 
dition in  which  an  ignition  or  explosion  may 
occur. 

(c)  A  copy  of  any  permit  granted  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  mailed  Immediately 
to  a  duly  designated  representative  of  the 
employees  of  the  mine  to  which  it  pertains, 
and  to  the  public  official  or  agency  of  the 
State  charged  with  administering  State  laws 
relating  to  coal  mine  health  and  safety  in 
such  mine. 

(d)  Any  coal  mine  which,  prior  to  the 
operative  date  of  this  title,  was  classed  gassy 
and  was  required  to  use  permissible  electric 
face  equipment  and  to  maintain  such  equip- 
ment in  a  permissible  condition  shall  con- 
tinue to  use  such  equipment  and  to  main- 
tain such  equipment  In  such  condition. 

(e)  All  power-connection  pwlnts,  except 
where  permissible  power  connection  units 
are  used,  outby  the  last  open  crosscut  shall 
be  In  intake  air. 

(f)  The  location  and  the  electrical  rating 
of  all  stationary  electric  apparatus  in  con- 
nection with  the  mine  electric  system,  in- 
cluding permanent  cables,  switchgear.  recti- 
fying substations,  transformers,  permanent 
pumps  and  trolley  wires  and  trolley  feeders, 
and  settings  of  all  direct-current  circuit 
breakers  protecting  underground  trolley  cir- 
cuits, shall  be  shown  on  a  mine  map.  Any 
changes  made  in  a  location,  electric  rating, 
or  setting  shall  be  promptly  shown  on  the 
map  when  the  change  is  made.  Such  map 
shall  be  available  to  an  authorized  represent- 
ative of  the  Secretary  and  to  the  miners  In 
such  mine. 

(g)  All  power  circuits  and  electric  equip- 
ment shall   be  deenerglzed  before   work   Is 
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done  on  such  clr  :ult8  and  equipment,  except, 
when  necessary]  a  person  may  repair  en- 
ergized trolley  Hrlres  If  he  wears  Insulated 
shoes  and  lineman's  gloves.  No  work  shall  be 
performed  on  medium  and  high-voltage  dis- 
tribution circuit  or  equipment  except  by 
or  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  com- 
petent electrician.  Switches  shall  be  locked 
out  and  suitable  warning  signs  posted  by  the 
persons  who  are  i  to  do  the  work.  Locks  shall 
be  removed  only  by  the  persons  who  Installed 
them. 

(h)  Electric  equipment  shaJl  be  frequently 
examined  by  a  competent  electrician  to  as- 
sure safe  operating  conditions.  When  a  po- 
tentially dangerpus  condition  Is  found  on 
electric  equipment  such  equipment  shall  be 
removed  from  seivlce  until  such  condition  Is 
corrected.  A  record  of  such  examinations  shall 
be  kept  and  mad»  available  to  an  authorized 
representative  ol  the  Secretary  and  to  the 
miners  In  such  n  Ine. 

(I)  All  electrl<  conductors  shall  be  suffi- 
cient In  size  aqd  have  adequate  current- 
carrying  capacity  and  be  of  such  construc- 
tion that  the  rise  In  temperature  resulting 
from  normal  operation  will  not  damage  the 
insulating  materials. 

(J)  All  joints  a-  splices  in  conductors  ahaJl 
be  mechanically  ijid  electrically  efficient  .ind 
suitable  fonnectcrs  shall  be  used.  All  Jolnte 
In  Insulatjed  wire  shall  be  reinsulated  at  least 
to  tlie  same  degree  of  protection  .is  the  re- 
mainder of  the  w1  re. 

(k)  Cables  shUl  enter  metal  frames  of 
motors,  splice  tKxes  and  electric  compart- 
ments only  throigh  proper  fittings.  When 
Insulated  wires  other  than  cables  j>as8 
through  metal  fr4me6  the  holes  shall  be  sub- 
stantially bushed  with  insulated  bushings. 

fl)  All  power  i^lres  (except  trailing  cablee 
on  mobile  equi|>ment.  specially  designed 
cables  conducting  high-voltage  fxrwer  to 
underground  rectfylng  equipment  or  trans- 
formers, or  bare  or  InsulatiBd  ground  and 
retiu-n  wires)  sha  1  be  supported  on  well-In- 
stalled Insulators  lad  shall  not  contact  com- 
bustible material,  roof,  or  ribs. 

(m)  Except  trol  ey  wires,  trolley  feeder  and 
bare  signal  wlree.  power  wires  and  cables  In- 
stalled shall  be  Insulated  adequately  and 
fully  protected. 

m)  Automatic  irlrcult-breaklng  devices  or 
fuses  of  the  corrert  type  and  capacity  shall 
be  Installed  so  jls  to  protect  all  electric 
equipment  and  cii  cults  against  short  clrciUt 
and  overloads.  Tiree-phase  motors  on  all 
electric  equipment  shall  be  provided  with 
overload  protection  that  will  deenerglze  all 
three  phases  In  tie  event  that  any  phase  Is 
overloaded. 

(o)  In  all  main  power  circuits  disconnect- 
ing switches  shall  be  Installed  underground 
within  five  hundT^  feet  of  the  bottoms  at 
shafts  and  boreholes  through  which  main 
power  circuits  ent(  r  the  underground  portion 
of  the  mine  and  a-t  all  other  places  where 
main  power  circuits  enter  the  underground 
portion  of  the  mine. 

(p)  All  electric  equipment  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  switch  ss  or  other  controls  that 
are  safely  desl|;ned,  constructed,  and 
installed. 

( q )  Each  unders  round  e.xposed  power  con- 
ductor th.at  leadi  underground  shall  be 
equipped  with  Ugh  ;mng  arresters  of  approved 
type  within  one  i  undred  feet  of  the  point 
where  the  circuit  « ncers  the  mine.  Ughtnlng 
arresters  shaU  be  connected  to  a  low  re- 
sistance grounding  medium  on  the  surface 
which  shall  be  separat.ed  from  neutral 
grounds  by  a  diiitance  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  feet. 

(n  No  device  fcr  the  purpose  of  lighting 
any  underground  joal  mine  or  flame  which 
has  not  been  appioved  by  the  Secretarv  or 
hl.s  authorized  representative  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  any  unlerground  coal  mine,  ex- 
cept under  the  provisions  of  section  311(d) 
of  this  title. 

(s)  An   authorized    representative  of   the 
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Secretary  may  require  in  any  coal  mine  that 
face  equipment  be  provided  with  devices  that 
will  permit  the  equipment  to  be  deenerglzed 
quickly  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 


TRAILING   CABLES 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Trailing  cablee  used  under- 
ground shall  meet  the  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  for  flame-resistant 
cablee. 

(b)  Short-circuit  protection  for  trailing 
cables  shall  be  provided  by  an  automatic 
circuit  breaker  or  other  no  less  effective  de- 
vice approved  by  the  Secretary  of  adequate 
current  interrupting  capacity  In  each  un- 
grounded conductor.  Disconnecting  devices 
vised  to  disconnect  power  from  trailing  cables 
shall  be  plainly  marked  and  Identified  and 
such  devices  shall  be  equipped  or  designed 
In  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  determined 
by.  visual  observation  that  the  power  Is  dls- 
cormected. 

(c)  When  two  or  more  trailing  cables  Junc- 
tion to  the  same  distribution  center,  means 
shall  be  provided  to  assure  against  connect- 
ing a  trailing  cable  to  the  wrong  size  circuit 
breaker. 

(d)  No  more  than  two  temporary  splices 
shall  be  made  In  any  trailing  cable,  except 
that  If  a  third  splice  is  needed  during  a  shift 
It  may  be  made  during  such  shift,  but  such 
cable  shall  not  be  used  after  that  shift  until 
a  permanent  splice  is  made.  In  any  case  in 
which  a  temporary  splice  is  made  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  such  splice  shall,  within 
five  working  days  thereafter,  be  replaced  by 
a  permanent  splice.  No  temporary  splice  shall 
be  made  in  a  trailing  cable  within  twenty- 
five  feet  of  the  machine,  except  cable  reel 
equipment.  Temporary  splices  In  trailing 
cables  shall  be  made  In  a  workmanlike  man- 
ner and  shall  be  mechanically  strong  and 
well  Insulated.  Trailing  cables  or  hand  cables 
which  have  exposed  wires  or  which  have 
splices  that  heat  or  spark  under  load  shall 
not  be  used.  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the 
term  "splice"  means  the  mechanical  joining 
of  one  or  more  conductors  that  have  been 
severed. 

(e)  When  oermanent  splices  In  trailing 
cables  are  made,  they  shall  be — 

(1)  mechanically  strong  with  adequate 
electrical  conductivity  and  flexibility; 

(2)  effectively  insulated  and  sealed  so  as 
to  exclude  moisture:  and 

(3)  vulcanized  or  otherwise  treated  with 
suitable  materials  to  provide  flame-resistant 
qualities  and  good  bonding  to  the  outer 
jacket. 

(f)  Trailing  cables  shall  be  clamped  to 
machines  In  a  manner  to  protect  the  cables 
from  damage  and  to  prevent  strain  on  the 
electrical  connections.  Trailing  cables  shall 
be  adequately  protected  to  prevent  damage 
by  mobile  machinery. 

(g)  Trailing  cable  and  power  cable  con- 
nections to  Junction  boxes  shall  not  be 
made  or  broken  under  load. 

GROUNDING 

Sec  307.  (a)  All  metallic  sheaths,  armors, 
and  conduits  enclosing  power  conductors 
shall  be  electrically  continuous  throughout 
and  shall  be  grounded.  Metallic  frames,  cas- 
ing, and  other  enclosures  of  electric  equip- 
ment that  can  become  "alive"  through  fail- 
ure of  insulation  or  by  contact  with  ener- 
gized parts  shall  be  grounded  effectively. 
Methods  other  than  grounding  which  pro- 
vide equivalent  protection  may  be  permitted 
by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  frames  of  all  offtrack  direct  cur- 
rent machines  and  the  enclosures  of  related 
detached  components  shall  be  effectively 
grounded  or  otherwise  maintained  at  safe 
voltages  by  methods  approved  by  an  author- 
ized representative  of  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  frames  of  all  high-voltage  switch- 
gear,  transformers,  and  other  high-voltage 
equipment  shall  be  grounded  to  the  high- 
voltage  system  ground. 

(d)  High-voltage  lines,  both  on  the  sur- 


face and  underground,  shall  be  deenerglzed 
and  grounded  before  work  is  performed  on 
them. 

(e)  When  not  In  use,  power  circuits  un- 
derground shall  be  deenerglzed  on  Idle  days 
and  idle  shifts,  except  that  rectifiers  and 
transformers  may  remain  energized. 

UNOERGROUNO   HIOH-VOLTAGE   DISTRIBtTTION 

Sec.  308.  (a)  High- voltage  cUcults  entering 
the  underground  portion  of  the  mine  shall 
be  protected  by  suitable  circuit  breakers  of 
adequate  interrupting  capacity.  Such  break- 
ers shall  be  equipped  with  relaying  circuits 
to  protect  against  overcurrent,  ground  fault, 
a  loss  of  ground  continuity,  short  circuit,  and 
under-voltage. 

(b)  High- voltage  circuits  extending  under- 
ground shall  contain  either  a  direct  or  de- 
rived neutral  which  shall  be  grounded 
through  a  suitable  resistor  at  the  source 
transformers,  and  a  grounding  circuit,  orig- 
inating at  the  grounded  side  of  the  ground- 
ing resistor,  shall  extend  along  with  the 
power  conductors  and  serve  as  a  grounding 
conductor  for  the  frames  of  all  high-voltage 
equipment  supplied  power  from  that  circuit. 
At  the  point  where  high-voltage  circuits  en- 
ter the  underground  portion  of  the  mine, 
disconnecting  devices  shall  be  installed  out- 
by  the  automatic  breaker  and  such  devices 
shall  be  equipped  or  designed  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  can  be  determined  by  visual  ob- 
servation that  the  power  is  disconnected. 

(c)  The  grounding  resistor  shall  be  of  the 
proper  ohmlc  value  to  limit  the  voltage  drop 
in  the  grounding  circuit  external  to  the  re- 
sistor to  not  more  than  100  volts  under  fault 
conditions.  The  grounding  resistor  shall  be 
rated  for  maximum  fault  current  continu- 
ously and  Insulated  from  ground  for  a  volt- 
age to  equal  to  the  phase-to-phase  voltage 
of  the  system. 

(d)  High- voltage  systems  shall  include  a 
fail  safe  ground  check  circuit  to  monitor 
continuously  the  grounding  circuit  to  assure 
continuity  and  the  fall  safe  ground  check  cir- 
cuit shall  cause  the  circuit  breaker  to  open 
when  either  the  ground  or  pilot  check  wire 
is  broken. 

(e)  Underground  high-voltage  cables  shall 
be  equipped  with  metallic  shields  around 
each  power  conductor.  One  or  more  ground 
conductors  shall  be  provided  having  a  cross- 
sectional  area  of  not  less  than  one-half  the 
power  conductor  or  capable  of  carrying  twice 
the  maximum  fault  current.  There  shall  also 
be  provided  an  insulated  conductor  not 
smaller  than  No.  8  (AWG)  for  the  ground 
continuity  check  circuit.  Cables  shall  be  ade- 
quate for  the  intended  ciurent  and  voltage. 
Splices  made  In  the  cable  shall  provide  con- 
tinuity of  all  components  and  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  cable  manufacturers'  rec- 
ommendation. 

(f)  Couplers  that  are  used  with  high- 
voltage  power  circuits  shall  be  of  the  three- 
phase  type  with  a  full  metallic  shell,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  permit,  under  such 
guidelines  as  he  may  prescribe,  couplers  con- 
structed of  materials  other  than  metal.  Cou- 
plers shall  be  adequate  for  the  voltage  and 
current  expected.  All  exposed  metal  on  the 
metallic  couplers  shall  be  grounded  to  the 
ground  conductor  In  the  cable.  The  coupler 
shall  be  constructed  so  that  the  ground  check 
continuity  conductor  shall  be  broken  first 
and  the  ground  conductors  shall  be  broken 
last  when  the  coupler  Is  being  uncoupled. 

(g)  Single-phase  loads  such  as  transformer 
primaries  shall  be  connected  phase  to  phase. 

(h)  All  underground  high- voltage  trans- 
mission cables  shall  be  Installed  only  in  reg- 
ularly Inspected  aircourses  and  haulageways, 
and  shall  be  covered,  burled,  or  placed  so  as 
to  afford  protection  against  damage,  guarded 
where  men  regularly  work  or  pass  under  them 
unless  they  are  six  and  one-half  feet  or  more 
above  the  floor  or  rail,  securely  anchored, 
properly  Insulated,  and  guarded  at  ends,  and 
covered.  Insulated,  or  placed  to  prevent  con- 
tact with  trolley  and  other  low-voltage 
circuits. 
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(I)  Disconnecting  devices  shall  be  Installed 
at  the  beginning  of  branch  lines  in  high- 
voltage  circuits  and  equipped  or  designed  in 
such  manner  that  It  can  be  determined  by 
visual  observation  that  the  circuit  is  de- 
energlzed when  the  switches  are  open. 

(J)  Circuit  breakers  and  disconnecOng 
switches  underground  shall  be  marked  for 
identification. 

(k)  Terminations  and  splices  of  high-vol- 
tage cable  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
manufacturer's  specifications. 

(I)  Frames,  supporting  structures,  and  en- 
closures of  substation  or  switching  station 
apparatus  shall  t>e  effectively  grounded  to  the 
high  voltage  ground. 

(m)  Power  centers  and  portable  trans- 
formers shall  be  deenerglzed  before  they  are 
moved  from  one  location  to  another.  High- 
voltage  cables,  other  than'  trailing  cablee, 
shall  not  be  moved  or  handled  while  ener- 
gized. 

UNDERGROUND      LOW-      AND     MEDIUM-VOLTAGE 
ALTERNATING    CURRENT    CIRCUITS 

Sec.  309.  (a)  Low-  and  medium- voltage 
power  circuits  serving  three-phase  alternat- 
ing current  equipment  shall  be  protected  by 
suitable  circuit  breakers  of  adequate  inter- 
rupting capacity.  Such  breakers  shall  provide 
protection  for  the  circuit  against  overcurrent. 
ground  fault,  short  circuits,  and  loss  of 
ground  circuit  continuity. 

(b)  Low-  and  medium- voltage  circuits 
used  underground  shall  contain  either  a  di- 
rect or  derived  neutral  which  shall  be 
grounded  through  a  suitable  resistor  at  the 
power  center,  and  a  grounding  circuit,  orig- 
inating at  the  grounded  side  of  the  ground- 
ing resistor,  shall  extend  along  with  the 
power  conductors  and  serve  as  a  grounding 
conductor  for  the  frames  of  all  the  electrical 
equipment  supplied  power  from  that  circuit. 
The  grounding  resistor  shall  be  of  the  proper 
ohmlc  value  to  limit  the  ground  fault  cur- 
rent to  25  amperes.  The  grounding  resistor 
shall  be  rated  for  maximum  fault  current 
continuously. 

(c)  Low-  and  medium-voltage  circuits  shall 
Include  a  fall  safe  ground  check  circuit  to 
monitor  continuously  the  grounding  circuit 
to  assure  continuity  and  the  fall  safe  ground 
check  circuit  shall  cause  the  circuit  breaker 
to  open  when  either  the  ground  or  pilot 
check  wire  Is  broken. 

(d)  Disconnecting  devices  shall  be  In- 
stalled In  conjunction  with  the  circuit 
breaker  to  provide  visual  evidence  that  the 
power  Is  disconnected.  Trailing  cables  for 
mobile  equipment  shall  contain  one  or  more 
ground  conductors  having  a  cross  sectional 
area  of  not  less  than  one  half  the  power 
conductor  and  an  insulated  conductor  for 
the  ground  continuity  check  circuit.  Splices 
made  In  the  cables  siaall  provide  continuity 
of  r.U  components. 

(e)  Single  phase  loads  shall  be  connected 
phase  to  phase. 

(f)  Circuit  breakers  shall  be  mairked  for 
Identification. 

(g)  Trailing  cable  for  medium  voltage 
circuits  shall  include  grounding  conductors, 
a  ground  check  conductor,  and  ground  me- 
tallic shields  around  each  p>ower  conductor 
or  a  grounded  metallic  shield  over  the  as- 
sembly; except  that  on  machines,  employing 
cable  reels,  cables  without  shields  may  be 
used  if  the  insulation  Is  rated  2,000  volts  or 
more. 

TROLLET  ANO  TBOLLET  FEEDER  WIRES 

Sec  310.  (a)  Trolley  wires  and  trolley 
feeder  wires  shall  be  provided  with  cutout 
switches  at  Intervals  of  not  more  than  2,000 
feet  and  near  the  beginning  of  all  branch 
lines. 

(b)  Trolley  wires  and  trolley  feeder  wires 
shall  be  provided  with  overcurrent  protec- 
tion. 

(c)  Trolley  and  trolley  feeder  wires,  high- 
voltage  cables  and  transformers  shall  not  be 
located  Inby  the  last  open  crosscut  and  shall 
be  kept  at  least  150  feet  from  pillar  workings. 


(d)  Trolley  wires,  trolley  feeder  wires,  and 
bare  signal  wires  shall  be  Insulated  ade- 
quately where  they  pass  through  doors  and 
stoppings,  and  where  they  cross  other  power 
wires  and  cables.  Trolley  wires  and  trolley 
feeder  wires  shall  be  guarded  adequately  ( 1 ) 
at  all  points  where  men  are  required  to  work 
or  pass  regularly  under  the  wires,  unless  the 
VTlres  are  placed  10  feet  or  more  above  ine 
top  of  the  rail;  (2)  on  both  sides  of  all  doors 
and  stoppings,  and  (3)  at  man-trip  stations. 
The  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tives shall  specify  other  conditions  where 
trolley  wires  and  trolley  feeder  wires  shall 
be  adequately  protected  to  prevent  contact 
by  any  person,  or  shall  require  the  use  of 
improved  methods  to  prevent  such  contact. 
Temporary  guards  shall  be  provided  where 
trackmen  and  other  persons  work  in  prox- 
imity to  trolley  wires  and  trolley  feeder  wires. 

FIRE   PROTECTION 

Sec  311.  (al  Each  coal  mine  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  suitable  flreflghtlng  equipment 
adapted  for  the  size  and  conditions  of  the 
mine.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  minimum 
requirements  for  the  type,  quality,  and 
quantity  of  such  equipment,  and  the  Inter- 
pretations of  the  Secretary  relating  to  such 
equipment  In  effect  on  the  operative  date  of 
this  title  shall  continue  In  effect  until  modi- 
fied or  superseded  by  the  Secretary.  After 
every  blasting  operation  performed  on  a 
shift,  an  examination  shall  be  made  to  de- 
termine whether  fires  have  been  started. 

(b)  Underground  storage  places  for  lu- 
bricating oil  and  grease  shall  be  of  fireproof 
construction.  Except  for  specially  prepared 
materials  approved  by  the  Secretary,  lubri- 
cating oil  and  grease  kept  in  face  areas  or 
other  underground  working  places  in  a  mine 
shall  be  in  portable,  fireproof,  closed  metal 
containers. 

(c)  Underground  transformer  stations, 
battery -charging  stations,  substations,  com- 
pressor stations,  shops,  and  permanent  pumps 
shall  be  housed  in  fireproof  structures  or 
areas.  Air  currents  used  to  ventilate  struc- 
tures or  areas  enclosing  electrical  installa- 
tions shall  be  coursed  directly  into  the  return. 
All  other  underground  structures  installed 
in  a  mine  shall  be  of  fireproof  construction. 

(d)  All  welding,  cutting,  or  soldering  with 
arc  or  fiame  in  all  underground  areas  of  a 
mine  shall,  whenever  practicable,  be  con- 
ducted m  fireproof  enclosures.  Welding,  cut- 
ting, or  soldering  with  arc  or  fiame  in  other 
than  a  fireproof  enclosure  shall  be  done 
under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified  person 
who  shall  make  a  diligent  search  for  fire  dur- 
ing and  after  such  operations  and  shall  Im- 
mediately before  and  during  such  operations, 
continuously  test  for  explosive  gas  with 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detect- 
ing explosive  gas.  Welding,  cutting,  or  sol- 
dering shall  not  be  conducted  in  air  that  con- 
tains more  than  1  volume  per  centum  of 
explosive  gas.  Rock  dtist  or  suitable  fire  ex- 
tinguishers shall  be  immediately  available 
during  such  welding,  cutting,  or  soldering. 

(e)  Within  one  year  after  the  operative 
date  of  this  title,  fire  suppression  devices 
meeting  specifications  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  installed  on  unattended  un- 
derground equipment  and  suitable  fire-resist- 
ant hydraulic  fiulds  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  used  in  the  hydraulic  systems 
of  such  equipment.  Such  fluids  shall  be  used 
in  the  hydraulic  systems  of  other  under- 
ground equipment  unless  fire  suppression  de- 
vices meeting  specifications  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  are  Installed  on  such  equip- 
ment. 

(f)  Deluge-tjrpe  water  sprays  or  foam  gen- 
erators, automatically  actuated  by  rise  In 
temperature,  or  other  effective  means  of  con- 
trolling fire  shall  be  Installed  at  main  and 
secondary  belt  conveyer  drives.  Such  sprays 
or  foam  generators  shall  be  supplied  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  control  fires. 

(g)  Underground  belt  conveyors  shaU  be 


equipped      with      slippage      and      sequence 
switches. 

MAPS 

Sec.  312.  (a)  The  operator  of  an  active 
underground  coal  mine  shall  have.  In  a  sur- 
face location  chosen  to  minimize  the  danger 
of  destruction  by  fire  or  other  hazard,  an 
accurate  and  up-to-date  map  of  such  mine 
drawn  on  such  scale  as  the  Secretary  may 
require.  Such  map  shall  show  the  active 
workings,  all  worked  out  and  abandoned 
areas,  excluding  those  areas  which  have  been 
worked  out  or  abandoned  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  paragraph  which  are  inaccessible 
or  cannot  be  entered  safely  and  on  which  no 
information  is  available,  entries  and  air- 
courses  with  the  direction  of  airflow  indi- 
cated by  arrows,  elevations,  dip  of  the  coal- 
bed  escapeways,  adjacent  mine  workings 
within  one  thousand  feet,  mines  above  or 
below,  water  pools  above,  and  oil  and  gas 
wells,  either  producing  or  abandoned,  located 
within  five  hundred  feet  of  such  nUne,  and 
such  other  Information  as  the  Secretary  may 
require.  Such  map  shall  be  made  or  certified 
by  a  registered  engineer  or  a  registered  sur- 
veyor of  the  State  In  which  the  mine  is 
located.  As  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
require,  such  map  shall  be  kept  up  to  date 
by  temporary  notations,  and  such  map  shall 
be  revised  and  supplemented  at  Intervals  on 
the  basis  of  a  survey  made  or  certified  by 
such  engineer  or  surveyor. 

(b)  The  coal  mine  map  and  any  revision 
and  supplement  thereof  shall  be  available  for 
inspection  by  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative,  by  coal  mine  Inspectors  of  the 
State  in  which  the  mine  is  located,  and  by 
persons  working  In  the  mine  and  their  au- 
thorized representatives  and  by  operators  of 
adjacent  coal  mines.  The  operator  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  rep- 
resentative, or  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  upon  request,  one 
or  more  copies  of  such  map  and  any  revision 
and  supplement  thereof. 

(c)  Whenever  an  operator  permanently 
closes  such  mine,  or  temporarily  closes  such 
mine  for  a  period  of  more  than  ninety  days, 
he  shall  promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of 
such  closure.  Within  sixty  days  of  the  perma- 
nent closure  of  the  mine,  or,  when  the  mine 
Is  temporarily  closed,  upon  the  expiration  of 
a  period  of  ninety  days  from  the  date  of 
closure,  the  operator  shall  file  with  the  Sec- 
retary a  copy  of  the  mine  map  revised  and 
supplemented  to  the  date  of  the  closure 
Such  copy  of  the  mine  map  shall  be  certified 
as  true  and  correct  by  a  registered  surveyor 
or  registered  engineer  of  the  State  In  which 
the  mine  is  located  and  shaU  be  available  for 
public  Inspection. 

BLASTING   AND   EXPLOSIVES 

Sec.  313.  (a)  Black  blasting  powder  shall 
not  be  stored  or  used  underground.  Mudcaps 
(adobes)  or  other  unconflned  shots  shall 
not  be  fired  underground. 

(b)  Explosives  and  detonators  shall  be 
kept  In  separate  containers  until  immedi- 
ately before  use  at  the  workmg  faces.  In 
tinderground  anthracite  mines.  ( 1 )  mudcaps 
or  other  open,  unconflned  shake  shots  may 
be  fired.  If  restricted  to  battery  starting  when 
explosive  gas  or  a  fire  hazard  is  not  present, 
and  if  it  Is  otherwise  impracticable  to  start 
the  battery;  (2)  open,  unconflned  shake 
shots  in  pitching  veins  may  be  fired,  when 
no  explosive  gas  or  a  fire  hazard  is  present, 
if  the  taking  down  of  loose  hanging  coal  by 
other  means  Is  too  hazardous:  and  (3)  tests 
for  explosive  gas  shall  be  made  Inunedlateljf 
before  such  shots  are  fired  and  If  explosive 
gas  Is  present  when  tested  in  1  volume  per 
centum  such  shot  shall  not  be  made  until 
the  explosive  gas  content  Is  reduced  below 
1  per  centum. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  this  subsection. 
In  aU  underground  areas  of  a  mine  only  per- 
missible explosives,  electric  detonators  of 
proper   strengths,    and   permissible    blasting 
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devloea  shall  b«  i»ed  and  all  explosives  and 
blasting  devices  shall  be  used  In  a  per- 
missible manner.  Permissible  explosives  shall 
b«  flred  only  with  permissible  shot  firing 
units.  Only  incomjbustlble  materials  shall  be 
uaed  tor  stemming  boreholes.  The  Secretary 
may,  under  such  safeguards  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, permit  t^ie  firing  of  more  than 
twenty  shots  and  allow  the  use  of  nonper- 
mlsslble  explosives  In  sinking  shafts  and 
slopes  from  the  sxirface  In  rock.  This  section 
shall  not  prohibit:  the  use  of  compressed  air 
blasting. 

(d)  Kxploelves  or  detonators  carried  any- 
where tinderground  by  any  person  shall  be  in 
containers  constructed  of  nonconductlve  ma- 
terial, maintained  In  good  condition,  and 
kept  closed. 

(e)  Explosives  or  detonators  shall  be 
transported  in  special  closed  containers  (1) 
in  cars  moved  by  means  of  a  locomotive  or 
rope.  (2)  on  belts.,  (3)  In  shuttle  cars,  or  (4) 
In  equipment  designed  especially  to  trans- 
port such  explosives  or  detonators. 

(f)  When  supplies  of  explosives  and  deto- 
nators for  use  In  pne  or  more  working  sec- 
tions are  stored  underground,  they  shall  be 
kept  In  section  b(>xes  or  magazines  of  sub- 
stantial construction  with  no  metal  exposed 
on  the  Inside,  lo<jated  at  least  twenty-five 
fe«t  f roM 'roadwayB  and  power  wires,  and  In 
a  Tlry,  W%n  rock-dusted  locaUon  protected 
from  falls  of  roofj  except  In  pitching  beds, 
where  It  is  not  pdsslble  to  comply  with  the 
locaUon  requirement,  such  boxes  shall  be 
placed  in  niches  4ut  into  the  solid  coal  or 
rock. 

(g)  Explosives  |md  detonators  stored  in 
the  working  places  shall  be  kept  in  separate 
closed  containers.  Which  shall  be  located  out 
of  the  Une  of  blast  and  not  less  than  fifty 
feet  from  the  working  face  and  fifteen  feet 
from  any  plpellnei,  powerllne,  rail,  or  con- 
veyor, except  that]  if  kept  in  niches  in  the 
nb,  the  distance  itom  any  pipeline,  power- 
line,  rail,  or  conveyor  shall  be  at  least  five 
feet.  Such  explosives  and  detonators,  when 
stored,  shall  be  separated  by  a  distance  of 
at  least  five  feet. 

ROISTINd   AND    MANTRIPS 

Skc.  314.  (a)  Ev*y  hoist  used  to  transport 
persons  at  an  undergroimd  coal  mine  shall 
be  equipped  with  overspeed,  overwind,  and 
automatic  stop  cdntrols.  Every  hoist  used 
to  transport  persois  shall  be  equipped  with 
brakes  capable  of  stopping  the  fully  loaded 
platform,  cage,  of  other  device  used  for 
transporting  persons,  and  with  hoisting 
cable  adequately  strong  to  sustain  the  fully 
loaded  platform.  ()age,  or  other  device  for 
transporting  persons,  and  have  a  proper 
margin  of  safety.  Cages,  platforms,  or  other 
devices  which  are  Used  to  transport  persons 
In  vertical  shafts  i  shall  be  equipped  with 
safety  catches  thajt  act  quickly  and  effec- 
tively in  an  emergency,  and  the  safety 
catches  shall  be  tested  at  least  once  every  two 
months.  Hoisting]  equipment,  including 
automatic  elevator*,  that  is  used  to  trans- 
port persons  shall  be  examined  daily.  Where 
persons  are  regularly  transported  Into  or  out 
of  a  coal  mine  by  foists,  a  qualified  hoisting 
engineer  shall  be  dn  duty  while  any  person 
is  underground,  e^iept  that  no  such  engi- 
neer shall  be  rertulred  for  automatically 
operated  cages,  plaiforms,  or  elevators. 

(b)  Safeguards  udequate,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary,  to  minliilze  hazards  with  respect 
to  transportation  0^  men  and  materials  shall 
be  provided. 

(c)  Hoists  shall  ikave  rated  capacities  con- 
sistent with  the  loads  handled  and  the 
recommended  safety  factors  of  the  ropes 
used.  An  accurate  fend  reUable  Indicator  of 
the  position  of  tie  cage,  platform,  skip, 
bucket,  or  cars  shajl  be  provided. 

(d)  There  shall  be  at  least  two  effective 
methods  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  signal- 
ing between  each  (}f  the  shaft  stations  and 


the   hoist   room,   one   of   which   shall  be  a 
telephone  or  speaking  tube. 

(e)  In  order  to  be  capable  of  stopping  with 
the  proper  margin  of  safety  each  locomotive 
and  haulage  car  used  In  an  underground  coal 
mine  shall  be  equipped  with  automatic 
brakes,  or  shall  be  subject  to  speed  reduc- 
tloxia  or  other  safegusu-ds  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

BMXaOINCT    SmXTDUB 

Sec.  315.  The  Secretary  or  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  Secretary  may  require 
In  any  coal  mine  that  rescue  chambers, 
properly  sealed  and  ventilated,  be  erected  at 
suitable  locations  In  the  mine  to  which  men 
could  go  in  case  of  an  emergency  for  protec- 
tion against  hazards.  Such  chambers  shall  be 
properly  equipped  with  first  aid  materials, 
an  adequate  supply  of  air  and  self-contained 
breathing  equipment,  an  Independent  com- 
munication system  to  the  surface,  and  proper 
accommodations  for  the  men  while  awaiting 
rescue,  and  such  other  equipment  as  the 
Secretary  may  require.  A  plan  for  the  erec- 
tion, ihalntenance,  and  revisions  of  such 
chambers  shall  be  submitted  by  the  operator 
to  the  Secretary  for  his  approval. 

COMMtTNICATIONS 

Sec.  316.  A  two-way  commxinlcatlon  sys- 
tem, approved  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  pro- 
vided between  the  surface  and  each  landing 
of  main  shafts  and  slopes  and  between  the 
surface  and  each  working  section  that  Is 
more  than  two  hundred  feet  from  a  portal. 

MISCXIXANEOnS 

Skc.  317.  (a)  No  coal  mine  shall  be  op- 
erated in  any  coal  seam  where  the  coal  has 
been  or  is  being  removed  from  the  said  seam 
within  five  hundred  feet  of  a  known  gas  or 
oil  well  whether  producing  or  abandoned, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  permit  such 
operation  within  three  hundred  feet  of  such 
well  under  regulations  prescribing  conditions 
which  win  assure  the  complete  safety  of  all 
miners  engaged  in  such  operation. 

(b)  Whenever  any  working  place  approach- 
es within  fifty  feet  of  abandoned  workings 
In  the  mine  as  shown  by  surveys  made  and 
certified  by  a  registered  engineer  or  suireyor, 
or  within  two  hundred  feet  of  any  other 
abandoned  workings  of  the  mine  which  can- 
not be  Inspected  and  which  may  contain 
dangerous  accumulations  of  water  or  gas,  or 
within  two  hundred  feet  of  any  workings  of 
an  adjacent  mine,  a  borehole  or  boreholes 
shall  be  drilled  to  a  distance  of  at  least 
twenty  feet  In  advance  of  the  face  of  such 
woriang  place  and  shall  be  continually  main- 
tained to  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  feet  In 
advance  of  the  advancing  working  face.  When 
there  Is  more  than  one  borehole,  they  shall 
be  drilled  sufficiently  close  to  each  other  to 
Insvire  that  the  advancing  face  will  not  ac- 
cidentally hole  through  into  abandoned 
workings  or  adjacent  mines.  Boreholes  shall 
also  be  drilled  not  more  than  eight  feet 
apart  In  the  rib  of  such  working  place  to  a 
distance  of  at  least  twenty  feet  and  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  Such  rib  holes 
shall  be  drilled  In  one  or  both  ribs  of  such 
working  place  as  may  be  necessary  for  ade- 
quate protection  of  persons  working  In  such 
place. 

(c)  Smoking  shall  not  be  permitted  un- 
dergroiind,  nor  shaU  any  p>erson  carry  smok- 
ing materials,  matches,  or  lighters  under- 
ground. Smoking  shaU  be  prohibited  in  or 
around  oil  houses,  explosives  magazines,  or 
other  surface  areas  where  such  practice  may 
cause  a  fire  or  explosion.  The  operator  of  a 
coal  mine  shall  institute  a  program,  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  at  each  mine  to  Insure  that 
any  person  entering  the  underground  portion 
of  the  mine  does  not  carry  smoking  materials, 
matches,  or  lighters. 

(d)  Persons  underground  shall  use  only 
permissible  electric  lamps  approved  by  the 
Secretary  for  portable  illumination.  No  open 
Same  shall  be  permitted  In  any  underground 
mine  except  as  specifically  authorized  by  this 
Act. 


(e)  The  Secretary  shall  pres'-rlbe  the  man- 
ner in  which  all  imderground  working  places 
In  a  mine  shall  be  illuminated  by  permissible 
lighting  while  persons  are  working  in  such 
plscee. 

(f)  (1)  At  least  two  separate  and  distinct 
travelable  passageways  to  be  designated  as 
eacapeways,  at  least  one  of  which  is  ventilated 
with  Intake  air,  shall  be  provided  from  each 
mine  working  section  contmuous  to  the  sur- 
face, and  shall  be  maintained  in  safe  condi- 
tion and  properly  marked.  Mine  openings 
shall  be  adequately  protected  to  prevent  the 
entrance  Into  the  imderground  portion  of 
the  mine  of  surface  fires,  fumes,  smoke,  and 
fiood  water.  Adequate  facilities  approved  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive shall  be  provided  in  each  escape  shaft 
or  slope  to  allow  persons  to  escape  quickly  to 
the  surface  In  event  of  emergency. 

(2)  Not  more  than  twenty  miners  shall  be 
allo>wed  at  any  one  time  in  any  mine  until 
a  connection  has  been  made  between  the  two 
mine  openings,  and  such  work  shall  be  prose- 
cuted with  reasonable  diligence. 

(3)  When  only  one  main  cqwnlng  is  avail- 
able, owing  to  final  mining  of  pillars,  not 
more  than  twenty  miners  shall  be  allowed  in 
such  mine  at  any  one  time,  except  that  the 
distance  between  the  mine  opening  and 
working  face  shall  not  exceed  five  hundred 
feet. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  all  coal  mines  opened 
after  the  operaUve  date  of  this  title,  the 
eecapeway  required  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  to  be  ventilated  with  intake  air, 
shall  be  separated  from  the  belt  and  trolley 
haulage  entries  of  the  mine. 

(g)  After  the  operative  date  of  this  title, 
all  structures  erected  on  the  surface  within 
one  htmdred  feet  of  any  mine  opening  shall 
be  of  fireproof  construction.  Unlees  struc- 
tures existing  on  or  prior  to  such  date  lo- 
cated within  one  himdred  feet  of  any  mine 
opening  are  of  such  construction,  fire  doors 
shall  be  erected  at  effective  pwints  In  mine 
openings  to  prevent  smoke  or  fire  from  out- 
side sources  endangering  men  working  un- 
derground. These  doors  shall  be  tested  at 
least  monthly  to  insure  effective  operation. 
A  record  of  such  tests  shall  be  kept  and  shall 
be  available  for  Inspection  by  Interested 
persons. 

(h)  Adequate  measures  shall  be  taken  to 
prevent  explosive  gases  and  coal  dust  from 
accumulating  in  excessive  concentrations  In 
or  on  surface  coal-handling  facilities,  but 
In  no  event  shall  explosive  gases  be  permit- 
ted to  accimiulate  In  concentrations  in  or 
on  surface  coal-handling  facilities  In  ex- 
cess of  limits  established  for  explosive  gases 
by  the  Secretary  within  one  year  of  the  op- 
erative date  of  this  title,  and  coal  dust  shall 
not  accumulate  In  excess  of  limits  prescribed 
by  or  under  this  Act.  Where  coal  Is  dumped 
at  or  near  alr-lntake  openings,  provisions 
shall  be  made  to  prevent  the  dust  from  en- 
tering the  mine. 

(1)  Every  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall 
provide  a  program,  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  training  and  retraining  of  both 
qualified  and  certified  persons  needed  to 
carry  out  functions  prescribed  in  this  title. 

(J)  In  any  mine  that  liberates  excessive 
quantities  of  explosive  gasee.  and  If  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  such  excessive  liber- 
ations present  or  are  likely  to  present  explo- 
sion dangers,  a  Federal  Inspector  shall  be 
present  at  such  mine,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  mine  inspections  on  each  and  every 
day  such  mine  is  producing  coal. 

(k)  An  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  may  require  In  any  coal  mine  where 
the  height  of  the  coalbed  permits  that  the 
face  equipment.  Including  shuttle  cars,  be 
provided  with  substantially  constructed 
canopies  or  cabs  to  protect  the  operators  pf 
such  equipment  from  roof  falls  and  from  rib 
and  face  rolls. 

(1)  The  opening  of  any  mine  that  is  de- 
clared Inactive  by  its  operator  or  is  aban- 
doned for  more  than  ninety  days,  after  the 
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operative  date  of  this  title,  shall  be  sealed  in 
a  manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Open- 
ings to  all  active  cpal  mines  shall  be  ade- 
quately protected  to  prevent  entrance  by 
unauthorized  (tersons. 

( m )  Each  mine  shall  provide  adequate  fa- 
cilities for  the  miners  to  change  from  the 
clothee  worn  underground,  to  provide  the 
storing  of  such  clothes  from  shift  to  shift, 
and  to  provide  sanitary  and  bathing  facili- 
ties. Sanitary  toilet  facilities  shall  be  pro- 
vided In  the  active  working  of  the  mine  when 
such  surface  facilities  are  not  readily  ac- 
cessible to  the  active  workings. 

(n)  Arrangements  shall  be  made  In  ad- 
vance for  obtaining  emergency  medical  as- 
sistance and  transportation  for  injured  per- 
sons. Emergency  conununlcatlons  shall  be 
provided  to  the  nearest  point  of  assistance. 
Selected  agents  of  the  operator  shall  be 
trained  In  first  aid  and  first  aid  training  shall 
be  made  available  to  all  miners.  Each  mine 
shall  have  an  adequate  supply  of  first  aid 
equipment  located  on  the  surface,  at  the 
bottom  of  shafts  and  slopes,  and  at  other 
strategic  locations  near  the  working  faces. 
In  fulfilling  each  of  the  requirements  In  this 
subsection,  the  operator  shall  meet  at  least 
minimum  standards  established  by  the  Sur- 
geon Oeneral.  Each  operator  shall  file  with 
the  Secretary  a  plan  setting  forth  in  such 
detail  as  the  Secretary  may  require  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  operator  has  fulfilled  the 
requirements  In  this  section. 

(o)  A  self-rescue  device  approved  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  made  available  to  each 
miner  by  the  operator  which  shall  be  ade- 
quate to  protect  such  miner  for  one  hour  or 
longer.  Elach  operator  shall  train  each  miner 
in  the  use  of  such  device. 

(p)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  im- 
proved methods  of  assuring  that  miners  are 
not  exposed  to  atmospheres  that  are  deficient 
in  oxygen. 

(q)  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall 
establish  a  check-in  and  check-out  system 
which  will  provide  positive  identification  of 
every  person  underground  and  will  provide 
an  accurate  record  of  the  miners  In  the  mine 
kept  on  the  surface  In  a  place  chosen  to 
minimize  the  danger  of  destruction  by  fire 
or  other  hazard.  Such  record  shall  bear  a 
number  Identical  to  an  Identification  check 
that  Is  securely  fastened  to  the  lamp  belt 
worn  by  the  i)erson  underground.  The  iden- 
tification check  shall  be  made  of  a  rust  re- 
sistant metal  of  not  less  than  sixteen  gauge, 
(r)  The  Secretary  shall  require,  when 
technologically  feasible,  that  devices  to  sup- 
press ignitions  be  Installed  on  electric  face 
cutting  equipment. 

DEriNlTlONS 

Sec.  318.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title  and 
title  n  of  this  Act,  the  term — 

(a)  "certified  person"  means  a  person  cer- 
tified by  the  State  In  which  the  coal  mine  Is 
located  to  perform  duties  prescribed  by  such 
sections,  except  that.  In  a  State  where  no 
program  of  certification  is  provided  or  where 
the  program  does  not  meet  at  least  minimum 
Federal  standards  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary, such  certification  shall  be  by  the  Sec- 
retary; 

(b)  "qualified  person"  means  an  individ- 
ual deemed  qualified  by  the  Secretary  to 
make  tests  for  measurements,  as  appropriate, 
required  by  this  Act; 

(c)  "permissible"  as  applied  to — 

(1)  equipment  used  in  the  operation  of 
a  coal  mine,  means  equipment  to  which  an 
approval  plate,  label,  or  other  device  is  at- 
tached as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  and 
which  meets  specifications  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  such  equipment  and 
are  designed  to  assure  that  such  equipment 
will  not  cause  a  mine  explosion  or  a  mine 
fire, 

(2)  explosives,  shot  firing  units,  or  blast- 
ing devices  used  in  such  mine,  means  ex- 


plosives, shot  firing  units,  or  blasting  devices 
which  meet  specifications  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  and 

(3)  the  manner  of  use  of  equipment  or 
explosives,  shot  firing  units,  and  blasting 
devices,  means  the  manner  of  use  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary; 

(d)  "rock  dust"  means  pulverized  lime- 
stone, dolomite,  gypsum,  anhydrite,  shale, 
talc,  adobe,  or  other  inert  material,  prefer- 
ably light  colored,  100  per  centum  of  which 
will  pass  through  a  sieve  having  twenty 
meshes  per  linear  inch  and  70  per  centum 
or  more  of  which  will  pass  through  a  sieve 
having  two  hundred  meshes  per  linear  Inch; 
the  particles  of  which  when  wetted  and 
dried  will  not  cohere  to  form  a  cake  which 
will  not  be  dispersed  Into  separate  particles 
by  a  light  blast  of  air;  and  which  does  not 
contain  more  than  5  per  centum  of  com- 
bustible matter  or  more  than  a  total  of  6  per 
centum  of  free  and  combined  silica  (SIO,); 

(e)  "coal  mine"  Includes  areas  of  adjoining 
mines  connected  underground; 

(f)  "anthracite"  means  coals  with  a  volatile 
ratio  equal  to  0.12  or  less; 

(g)  "volatile  ratio"  means  volatile  matter 
content  divided  by  the  volatile  matter  plus 
the  fixed  carbon; 

(h)  (1)  "working  face"  means  any  place  In 
a  coal  mine  in  which  work  of  extracting  coal 
from  Its  natural  deposit  in  the  eculih  is  done, 

(2)  "working  place"  means  the  area  of  a 
coal  mine  inby  the  last  open  crosscut, 

(3)  "working  section"  means  all  areas  of 
the  coal  mine  from  the  loading  point  of  the 
section  to  and  Including  the  working  faces, 

(4)  "active  workings"  means  any  place  In 
a  coal  mine  where  miners  are  normally  re- 
quired to  work  or  travel; 

(1)  "abandoned  areas"  means  sections, 
panels,  and  other  areas  that  are  not  ven- 
tilated and  examined  in  the  manner  required 
for  active  underground  working  places; 

(j)  "electric  face  equipment"  means  elec- 
tric equipment  that  is  Installed  or  used  inby 
the  last  open  crosscut  In  an  entry  or  a  room; 

(k)  "registered  engineer"  or  "registered 
surveyor"  means  an  engineer  or  surveyor  reg- 
istered by  the  State  pursuant  to  standards 
established  by  the  State  meeting  at  least 
minimum  Federal  requirements  established 
by  the  Secretary,  or  If  no  such  standards  are 
in  effect,  registered  by  the  Secretary: 

(1)  "low  voltage"  means  up  to  and  includ- 
ing 660  volts;  "medium  voltage"  means 
voltages  from  661  to  1,000  volts;  and  "high 
voltage"  means  more  than  1,000  volts; 

(m)  "average  concentration"  means  a  de- 
termination which  accurately  represents  the 
atmospheric  conditions  with  regard  to 
resplrable  dust  during  a  full  working  shift; 
such  determination  shall  be  the  resxilt  of 
applying  valid  statistical  techniques  to  the 
minimum  necessary  measurements  of  res- 
plrable dust;  and 

(n)  "resplrable  dust"  means  only  dust  par- 
ticulates 5  microns  or  less  in  size. 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  m  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  DENT 

Mr.  DEINT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  Clerk  reads 
the  amendment,  may  I  be  recognized  for 
5  minutes,  because  I  want  to  explain  the 
amendment  to  the  House  in  order  that 
the  Clerk  not  have  to  read  the  amend- 
ment after  I  give  the  explanation?  It  is 
a  voluminous  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
asking  to  strike  out  the  last  word? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DEST.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  ask- 
ing that  this  amendment  be  considered, 
and  considering  the  title  as  read,  and  so 
forth,  I  want  to  explain  exactly  what  it 
is. 

During  all  of  the  work  on  the  bill  most 
of  the  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  pros 
and  cons  on  the  pneumoconiosis  section 
and  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  dust  stand- 
ard section,  and,  therefore,  title  in  of  the 
act,  which  contains  all  of  the  interim 
safety  standards  carefully  developed  by 
the  Committee  received  not  as  much  at- 
tention from  the  parties  directly  affected 
until  only  several  weeks  ago.  After  the 
committee  reported  the  bill  these  r>arties 
noted  deficiencies  in  the  standards — 
from  the  standpoint  of  safety.  The  com- 
mittee staff  then  held  numerous  sessions 
with  the  best  experts  within  and  outside 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  result  of 
those  meetings,  rerevie*r  of  these  stand- 
ards, and  literally  week  upon  week  of 
review,  is  the  amendment  I  now  offer. 

Now,  what  does  it  do?  Technology  has 
changed  so  fast  in  the  last  year,  new 
and  different  tjrpes  of  equipment  have 
already  been  developed — and  I  earlier 
demonstrated  one  piece  of  equipment 
never  dreamed  of  even  a  year  ago  regard- 
ing the  detection  of  methane  gas — that 
the  amendment  also  represents  an  Im- 
provement in  the  existing  language  man- 
dated by  the  technological  change  in  the 
industry  since  we  first  began  considera- 
tion of  the  biU. 

I  asked  the  Bureau  to  review  these 
changes,  developed  after  these  many 
sessions  by  the  committee's  staff,  care- 
fully for  us. 

The  Bureau  is  the  agency  of  Govern- 
ment that  must  administer  them.  The 
committee  and  our  staff  depended  on 
them  for  their  expert  advice  in  drafting 
these  amendments.  Once  drafted,  we 
then  wanted  their  advice  on  their  ade- 
quticy  from  a  technical,  nonpolicy  stand- 
point, to  insure  that  the  end  result  was, 
in  fact,  better  safety. 

And  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  read  the  letter  from  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  in  response  to  my  re- 
quest: 

Dear  Mr.  Dent:  Your  letter  of  October  22 
requests  that  we  provide  a  technical  re- 
view of  a  series  of  amendments 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  our  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  Just  want  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  if  these  interim 
standards  have  not  already  been  printed 
in  the  Record? 

Mr.  DE2^.  Yes;  I  might  say  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  that  the  Record 
will  show  that  on  Monday  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  submitted  this  amend- 
ment, or  series  of  amendments,  as  you 
might  call  it,  into  the  Record,  and  it  Is 
now  before  each  Member  if  he  so  desires 
to  examine  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  DENT.  Ij  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  I 

Mr.  HALL.  mr.  Chairman,  since  the 
distingulsheu  gjentleman  has  been  in- 
terrupted in  the  middle  of  this  letter, 
could  I  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
when  this  material  that  he  wants  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  and  which  the  gentle- 
man has  had  the  kindness  to  show  me 
in  advance  of  his  request,  and  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  gentleman  taking  time 
out  of  order,  ih  order  to  explain  this 
before  the  unariimous-consent  request  is 
placed — when  did  this  material  become 
available? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  would  say  that  changes 
were  made  as  lalte  as  last  Friday  in  some 
instances.  We  wanted  to  be  absolutely 
certain  that  wi  were,  in  fact,  making 
improvements  tjo  the  safety  of  miners. 
We  also  reali^  that  we  were  deal- 
ing with  a  highly  technical  subject  mat- 
ter and  insisted  pn  proceeding  with  great 
caution. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  i|nderstood  that  from  the 
distinguished  ^ntleman's  explanation 
on  the  floor  before.  I  find  no  fault  with 
that.    . ,. 

-I  flnitfault  with  the  procedures  of  the 
House,  of  the  Qommittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  S^te  of  the  Union,  or  the 
committee  that  i  brings  it  here. 

I  wonder  why  we  are  rewriting  the 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  just  as  we 
did  another  bill  from  another  committee 
last  week,  completely  revising  the  entire 
titles  without  aj  chance  to  study  them, 
instead  of  writing  them  in  committee 
and  marking  up  a  clean  bill. 

Mr.  DENT.  Very  frankly,  we  did  not 
change  the  contents  to  a  great  extent. 
The  purpose  ol!  amending  the  bill  by 
title  was  solely  tp  highlight  our  proposed 
changes  to  all  Members.  We  could  have 
proceeded  section  by  section  and  it  would 
have  been  obvioiis  then  that  we  were  not 
making  many  changes  and  thereby  re- 
writing title  mj  As  I  have  emphasized, 
the  changes  are  highly  technical  and 
largely  Interrelaited,  and  we  offer  them 
in  this  format  only  for  the  convenience 
and  improved  Understanding  of  each 
Member.  J 

Mr.  HALL.  \  appreciate  that.  The 
gentleman  has  !shown  me  this  before, 
this  preparation  which  is  in  conform- 
ance with  the  R^mseyer  rule.  As  I  under- 
stand from  thei  gentleman's  statement 
now.  these  arte  primarily  technical 
amendments  albtit  they  are  to  the  entire 
title  m? 

Mr.  DENT.  Thkt  is  right. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  tl^ank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fro^n  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DENT.  M^.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  and! ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendnient  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  inl  the  Record,  and  open 
for  discussion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  thf  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  HECHLEA  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  resering  the  right  to  object, 
I  have  an  amendinent  to  this  amendment 
and  I  want  to  be  protected. 

Mr.  DENT.  This  will  not  preclude  that. 

Mr.  HECHLEft  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  I  have  an  amendment 


to  this  amendment,  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  parliamentary  inquiry,  whether  it 
would  be  in  order  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment after  the  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  will  be  in  order  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  At 
this  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  an  amendment  at  the 
desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Dent)  asks  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  amendment  be 
considered  as  read.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  what  part 
of  title  in  would  be  changed — every 
page — every  section? 

Mr.  DENT.  Not  quite.  There  are  some 
sections  left  untouched — most  of  the 
sections  of  the  bill,  for  instance,  and  I 
might  give  you  the  sections  that  are  un- 
touched—sections 303,  305,  307,  308,  309, 
310,  and  318.  This  is  the  section,  title  III, 
affected  by  the  changes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Do  we  have 
copies  of  this? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  will  be  glad  to  explain  it 
if  that  is  what  the  gentleman  wants. 
But  I  thought  if  I  read  the  letter  from 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  be- 
fore speaking,  the  Members  would  get  a 
picture  of  the  situation.  I  will  give  the 
gentleman  a  copy. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  In  the  well  refer  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  to  the  Record  of  a 
few  days  ago? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  did  and  this  is  already  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OITERED  BY  MR.  DENT 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dent:  On  page 

51,  line  10,  strike  all  througli  page  106,  line 

2,  and  Insert: 

TITLE  in— INTERIM  MANDATORY  SAFE- 
TY STANDARDS  FOR  UNDERGROUND 
CrOAL     MINES 

coverage 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections 
302  througli  317  of  this  title  shall  be  Interim 
mandatory  safety  standards  applicable  to  all 
underg^und  coal  mines  until  superseded  in 
whole  or  In  part  by  mandatory  safety  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
provisions  of  section  101  of  title  I  of  this  Act, 
and  shall  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  any  mandatory  safety 
standard  promulgated  under  title  I  of  this 
Act.  Any  orders  Issued  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  interim  standards  set  forth  in  this  title 
shall  be  subject  to  review  as  provided  in  title 
I  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may.  upon  petition  by 
the  operator,  waive  or  modify  the  application 
of  any  mandatory  safety  standard  to  a  mine 
when  he  determines  such  application  will  re- 
sult in  a  diminution  of  safety  to  workers  In 
such  mine,  but  any  action  taken  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  tills  Act  and 
shall  not  reduce  the  protection  afforded 
miners  by  it. 

(c)  Upon  petition  by  the  operator,  the  Sec- 


retary may  modify  the  application  of  any 
mandatory  safety  standard  to  a  mine.  Such 
petition  shall  state  that  an  alternative  meth- 
od of  achieving  the  resiflt  of  such  standard 
exists  which  will  at  all  times  guarantee  no 
less  than  the  same  measure  of  protection 
afforded  miners  by  such  standard.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  petition  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  notice  thereof  and  give  notice  to  the 
representative.  If  any,  of  persons  working  in 
the  affected  mine  and  shall  cause  such  in- 
vestigation to  be  made  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. Such  Investigation  shall  provide  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  at  the  request  of 
such  representative  or  other  interested  party, 
to  enable  the  applicant  and  the  representa- 
tive of  persons  working  in  such  mine  or  other 
interested  party  to  present  information  relat- 
ing to  the  modlScatlon  of  such  standard.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  findings  of  fact  and 
publish  them  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Roop  support 
See.  302.  (a)  Each  operator  shall  undertake 
to  carry  out  on  a  continuing  basis  a  pro- 
gram to  improve  the  roof  control  system  of 
each  mine  and  the  means  and  measures  to 
accomplish  such  system.  The  roof  and  ribs 
of  all  active  underground  roadways,  travel- 
ways,  and  working  places  shall  be  supported 
or  otherwise  controlled  adequately  to  pro- 
tect persons  from  falls  of  the  roof  or  ribs. 
A  roof-control  plan  and  revisions  thereof 
suitable  to  the  roof  conditions  and  mining 
system  of  each  mine  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  adopted  and  set  out  In 
printed  form  within  sixty  days  af t«r  the  oper- 
ative date  of  this  title.  The  plan  shall  show 
the  type  of  support  and  spacing  approved  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  plan  shall  be  reviewed 
periodically,  at  least  every  six  months  by  the 
Secretary,  taking  into  consideration  any  falls 
of  roof  or  ribs  or  inadequacy  of  support  of 
roof  or  ribs.  No  person  shall  proceed  beyond 
the  last  permanent  support  unless  adequate 
temporary  support  is  provided  or  unless  such 
temporary  support  is  not  required  under  the 
approved  roof  control  plan.  A  copy  of  the 
plan  shall  be  furnished  the  Secretary  or  his 
authorized  representative  and  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  miners  or  their  authorized  repre- 
sentatives. 

(b)  The  method  of  mining  followed  in  any 
mine  shall  not  expose  the  miner  to  unusual 
dangers  from  roof  falls  caused  by  excessive 
widths  of  rooms  and  entries  or  faulty  pillar 
recovery  methods. 

(c)  The  operator  shall  provide  at  or  near 
the  working  face  an  ample  supply  of  suitable 
materials  of  proper  size  with  wlilch  to  secure 
the  roof  of  all  working  places  in  a  safe  man- 
ner. Safety  p>osts,  Jacks,  or  other  approved 
devices  shall  be  used  to  protect  the  workmen 
when  roof  material  is  being  taken  down, 
crossbars  are  being  installed,  roof  boltholes 
are  being  drilled,  roof  bolts  are  being  In- 
stalled, and  In  such  other  circumstances  as 
may  be  appropriate.  Loose  roof  and  overhang- 
ing or  loose  faces  and  ribs  shall  be  t.iken 
down  or  supported.  Supports  knocked  out, 
except  In  recovery,  shall  be  replaced 
promptly. 

(d)  When  permitted.  Installed  roof  bolts 
shall  be  tested  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
proved roof  control  plan.  Roof  bolts  shall  not 
be  recovered  where  complete  extractions  of 
pillars  are  attempted,  where  adjacent  to  clay 
veins,  or  at  the  locations  of  other  Irregulari- 
ties, whether  natural  or  otherwise,  that  in- 
duce abnormal  hazards.  Where  roof  bolt  re- 
covery is  permitted,  it  shall  be  conducted 
only  in  accordance  with  methods  prescribed 
in  the  approved  roof  control  plan  and  shall 
be  conducted  by  experienced  miners  and  only 
where  adequate  temporary  support  is  pro- 
vided. 

(e)  Where  miners  are  exposed  to  danger 
from  falls  of  roof,  face,  and  ribs  the  operator 
shall  require  that  examinations  and  tests  of 
the  roof,  face,  and  ribs  be  made  before  any 
work  or  machine  is  started,  and  as  frequently 
thereafter    as    may    be    necessary    to    insure 
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safety.  When  dangerous  conditions  are  found, 
they  shall  be  corrected  immediately. 
ventilation 
Sec.  303.  (a)  All  coal  mines  shall  be  ven- 
tilated by  mechanical  ventilation  equipment 
installed  and  operated  in  a  manner  approved 
by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  such  equipment  shall  be  exam- 
ined dally  and  a  record  shaU  be  kept  of  such 
examination. 

(b)  All  active  underground  workings  shall 
be  ventilated  by  a  current  of  air  containing 
not  less  than  19.5  volume  per  centum  of  oxy- 
gen, not  more  than  0.5  volume  per  centum 
of  carbon  dioxide,  and  no  harmful  quantities 
of  other  noxious  or  poisonous  gases;  and  the 
volume  and  velocity  of  the  current  of  air 
shall  be  sufBclent  to  dilute,  render  harmless, 
and  to  carry  away,  flammable  or  harmful 
gases  and  smoke  and  fumes.  The  minimum 
quantity  of  air  In  any  mine  reaching  the  last 
open  crosscut  In  any  pair  or  set  of  develop- 
ing entries  and  the  last  open  crosscut  in  any 
pair  or  set  of  rooms  shall  be  nine  thousand 
cubic  feet  a  minute,  and  the  mlnlmimi 
quantity  of  air  reaching  the  intake  end  of  a 
pillar  line  shall  be  nine  thousand  cubic  feet 
a  minute.  The  minimum  quantity  of  air  In 
any  mine  reaching  each  working  face  shaU 
be  three  thousand  cubic  feet  a  minute  and, 
in  the  case  of  a  mechanized  mine,  there  shall 
also  be  a  minimum  velocity  of  one  hundred 
feet  per  minute  passing  to  within  five  feet 
of  the  working  face  and  over  any  miner  op- 
erating electrical  equipment  at  the  working 
face.  The  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative may  require  in  any  coal  mine  a 
greater  quantity  and  velocity  of  air  when  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  protect  the  safety  of 
miners.  Within  three  years  after  the  operative 
date  of  this  title,  the  dust  level  in  intake  air- 
courses  shall  not  exceed  0.25  milligrams  per 
cubic  meter  of  air.  In  robbing  areas  of  an- 
thracite mines,  where  the  air  currents  cannot 
be  controlled  and  measurements  of  the  air 
cannot  be  obtained,  the  air  shall  have  per- 
ceptible movement. 

(c)(1)  Properly  Installed  and  adequately 
maintained  line  brattice  or  other  approved 
devices  shall  be  used  from  the  last  open 
crosscut  of  an  entry  or  room  of  each  working 
section  to  provide  adequate  ventilation  to 
the  working  faces  for  the  miners  and  to  re- 
move flammable,  explosive,  and  noxious 
gasee,  dust,  and  explosive  fumes,  unless  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative 
permits  an  exception  to  this  requirement. 
When  damaged  by  falls  or  otherwise,  they 
shall  be  repaired  promptly. 

(2)  The  space  between  the  line  brattice  or 
other  approved  device  and  the  rib  shall  be 
large  enough  to  permit  the  flow  of  a  suffi- 
cient volume  of  air  to  keep  the  working  face 
clear  of  flammable,  explosive,  and  noxious 
gases,  dust,  and  explosive  fumes. 

(3)  Brattice  cloth  used  underground  shall 
be  of  flame-resistant  material. 

(d)(1)  Within  three  hours  Immediately 
preceding  the  beginning  of  a  coal-producing 
shift,  and  before  any  workmen  in  such  shift 
enter  the  underground  areas  of  the  mine, 
certified  persons  designated  by  the  operator 
of  the  mine  shall  examine  a  definite  under- 
ground area  of  the  mine.  Each  such  examiner 
shall  examine  every  underground  working 
place  in  that  area  and  shall  make  tests  In 
each  such  working  place  for  accumulations 
of  explosive  gases  with  means  approved  by 
the  Secretary  for  detecting  explosive  gases 
and  shall  make  tests  for  oxygen  deficiency 
with  a  permissible  flame  safety  lamp  or  other 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary;  examine 
seals  and  doors  to  determine  whether  they 
are  functioning  properly;  examine  and  test 
the  roof,  face,  and  rib  conditions  in  the  un- 
derground working  places;  examine  active 
roadways,  travelways,  and  all  belt  conveyors 
on  which  men  are  carried,  approaches  to 
abandoned  workings,  and  accessible  falls  in 
sections  for  hazards;  examine  by  means  of  an 
anemometer  or  other  device  approved  by  the 


Secretary  to  determine  whether  the  air  in 
each  split  is  traveling  In  its  proper  course 
and  in  normal  volume;  and  examine  for  such 
other  hazards  and  violations  of  the  manda- 
tory health  safety  standards,  as  an  author- 
ized   representative    of    the    Secretary    may 
from  time  to  time  require.  Belt  conveyors  on 
which  coal  is  carried  shall  be  examined  after 
each  coal -producing  shift  has  begun.  Such 
mine  examiner  shall  place  his  initials  and  the 
date  at  all  places  he  examines.  If  such  mine 
examiner  finds  a  condition  which  constitutes 
a  violation  of  a  mandatory  health  or  safety 
standard  or  any  condition  which  is  hazardous 
io  persons  who  may  enter  or  be  in  such  area, 
he  shall   indicat*  such   hazardous  place   by 
posting  a  -DANGER"  sign  conspicuously  at 
all    points    which    persons    entering    such 
hazardous  place  would  be  required  to  pass 
and  shall  notify  the  operator  of  the  mine. 
No   person,   other   than   an   authorized   rep- 
resentative   of    the    Secretary    or    a   State 
mine  Inspector  or  persons  authorized  by  the 
mine  operator  to  enter  such  place  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  the  hazardous  condi- 
tion  therein,   shall   enter   such   place   while 
such  sign  is  so  posted.  Upon  completing  his 
examination  such  mine  examiner  shall  re- 
port the  results  of  his  examination  to  a  per- 
son, designated  by  the  mine  operator  to  re- 
ceive such  reports  at  a  designated  station  on 
the  sxirface  of  the  mine,  before  other  persons 
enter  the  underground  areas  of  such  mine  to 
work  in  such  coal-producing  shift.  Each  such 
mine  examiner  shall  also  record  the  results 
of    his    examination    with    Ink    or    Indelible 
pencil  in  a  book  approved  by  the  Secretary 
kept  for  such  purpose  in  an  area  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  mine  chosen  by  the  mine  operator 
to  minimize  the  danger  of  destruction  by 
fire  or  other  hazard. 

(2)  No  person  (other  than  certified  per- 
sons designated  under  this  subsection)  shall 
enter  any  underground  area,  except  during  a 
coal-producing  shift,  unless  an  examination 
of  such  area  as  prescribed  In  this  subsection 
has  been  made  within  eight  hours  Immedi- 
ately preceding  his  entrance  into  such  area. 

(e)  At  least  once  during  each  coal-pro- 
ducing shift,  or  more  often  if  necessary  for 
safety,  each  underground  working  section 
shall  be  examined  for  hazardous  conditions 
by  certified  persons  designated  by  the  mine 
operator  to  do  so.  Such  examination  sliall 
include  tests  with  means  approved  by  the 
Secretary  for  detecting  explosive  gases  and 
with  a  permissible  flame  safety  lamp  or  other 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detect- 
ing oxygen  deficiency. 

(f )  Examination  for  hazardous  conditions. 
Including  tests  for  explosive  gases,  and  for 
compliance   with   the   standards  established 
by,  or  promulgated  pursuant  to,  this  title 
shall  be  made  at  least  once  each  week,  by  a 
certified  person  designated  by  the  operator 
of  the  mine.  In  the  return  of  each  split  of  air 
where  It  enters  the  main  return,  on  pillar 
falls,  at  seals,  in  the  main  return,  at  least 
one   entry   of   each    intake   and   return   air- 
course   in   Its  entirety,   idle  workings,   and, 
insofar     as     safety     considerations     permit, 
abandoned  workings.  Such  weekly  examina- 
tion need  not  be  made  during  any  week  in 
which  the  mine  is  Idle  for  the  entire  week; 
except  that  such  examination  shall  be  made 
before  any  other  miner  returns  to  the  mine. 
The  person  making  such  examinations  and 
tests  shall  place  his  Initial.s  and  the  date  at 
the  places  examined,  and  if  hazardous  con- 
ditions are  found,  such  conditions  shall  be 
reported  promptly.  Any  hazardous  conditions 
shall  be  corrected  Immediately.  If  a  hazard- 
ous condition  cannot  be  corrected  immedi- 
ately, the  operator  shall  withdraw  all  persons 
from  the  area  affected  by  the  hazardous  con- 
dition except  those  persons  whose  presence 
is  required  to  correct  the  conditions.  A  record 
of    these    examinations,    tests,    and    actions 
taken  shall  be  recorded  In  ink  or  indeUble 
pencil  In  a  book  approved  by  the  Secretary 
kept  for  such  purpose  In  an  area  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  mine  choeen  by  the  mine  operator 


to  minimize  the  danger  of  destruction  by  fire 
or  other  hazard,  and  the  record  shall  be  open 
for  Inspection  by  Interested  persons. 

(g)    At  least  once  each  week,  a  qualified 
person  shall  measure  the  volume  of  air  en- 
tering the  main  Intakes  and  leaving  the  main 
returns,  the  volume  passing  through  the  last 
open  crosscut  In  any  pair  or  set  of  develop- 
ing entries  and  the  last  open  crosscut  in  any 
pair  or  set  of  rooms,  the  volume  being  de- 
livered to  the  Intake  end  of  each  pillar  line, 
and  the  volume  at  the  Intake  and  return  of 
each  split  of  air.  A  record  of  such  measure- 
ments shall  be  recorded  In  ink  or  indelible 
pencil  in    a  book  approved  by  the  Secretary 
kept   for   such   purpose   In   an   area   on   the 
sxirface  of  the  mine  chosen  by  the  mine  op- 
erator to  minimize  the  danger  of  destruction 
by  fire  or  other  hazard,  and  the  record  shall 
be  open  for  inspection  by  Interested  persons, 
(h)  (1)  At  the  start  of  each  coal-producing 
shift,  tests  for  explosive  gases  shall  be  made 
at  the  face  of  each  working  place  immedi- 
ately before  electrically  operated  equipment 
Is  energized.   Such   tests  shall   be   made   by 
qualified  persons.  If  1.0  volume  per  centum 
or  more  of  explosive  gas  is  detected,  electrical 
equipment  shall  not  be  energized,  taken  into, 
or  operated  in,  such  working  place  until  such 
explosive  gas  content  Is  less  than  1.0  volume 
per  centum  of  explosive  gas.   Examinations 
for  explosive  gases  shall  be  made  during  such 
operations    at    Intervals    of    not    more    than 
twenty    minutes   during    each    shift,    unless 
more  frequent  examinations  are  required  by 
an   authorized   representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary. In  conducting  such  tests,  such  person 
shall  use  means  approved  by  the  Secretary 
for  detecting  explosive  gases. 

(2)  If  the  air  at  an  underground  working 
place,  when  tested  at  a  point  not  less  than 
twelve  Inches  from  the  roof,  face,  or  rib, 
contains  1.0  volume  per  centum  or  more  of 
explosive  gas,  changes  or  adjustments  shall 
be  made  at  once  in  the  ventilation  in  such 
mines  so  that  such  air  shall  contain  less 
than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of  explosive  gas 
While  such  ventilation  improvement  is  un- 
derway and  until  It  has  been  achieved,  power 
to  face  equipment  located  in  such  place  shall 
be  cut  off,  no  other  work  shall  be  permitted 
in  such  place,  and  due  precautions  will  be 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  agent 
of  the  operator  so  as  not  to  endanger  other 
active  workings. 

If  such  air,  when  tested  as  outlined  above, 
contains  1.5  volume  per  centum  or  more  of 
explosive  gas.  all  persons  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  the  portion  of  the  mine  endangered 
thereby,  and  all  electric  power  shall  be  cut 
off  from  such  portion  of  the  mine,  until  the 
air  m  such  working  place  shall  contain  less 
than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of  explosive  gas. 
(I)  If,  when  tested,  a  split  of  air  return- 
ing from  active  underground  workings  con- 
tains 1.0  volume  per  centum  or  more  of  ex- 
plosive gas,  changes  or  adjustments  shall  be 
made  at  once  in  the  ventilation  in  the  mine 
so  that  such  returning  air  shall  contain  less 
than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of  explosive  gas 
Such  tests  shall  be  made  at  four-hour  In- 
tervals during  each  shift  by  a  qualified  per- 
son designated  by  the  operator  of  the  mine. 
In  making  such  tests,  such  person  shall  use 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detect- 
ing explosive  gases. 

(J)  If  a  split  of  air  returning  from  active 
underground  workings  contains  1.5  volume 
per  centum  or  more  of  explosive  gas,  all  per- 
sons shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  portion  of 
the  mine  endangered  thereby,  and  all  elec- 
tric power  shall  be  cut  off  from  such  portion 
of  the  mine,  untU  the  air  in  such  split  shall 
contain  less  than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of 
explosive  gas.  In  virgin  territory.  If  the  quan- 
tity of  air  in  a  split  ventilating  the  active 
workings  In  such  territory  equals  or  exceeds 
twice  the  minimum  volume  of  air  prescribed 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  If  the  air 
in  the  split  refumlng  from  such  workings 
does  not  pass  over  troUey  or  power  feeder 
wires,  and  If  a  certified  person  designated  by 
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the  mln«  operaUir  1b  continually  testing  tbe 
exploalve  gaa  content  of  the  air  In  such  split 
diirlng  mining  operations  In  aueb  worklnga, 
It  shall  be  necessary  to  withdraw  all  persons 
and  cut  off  all  electric  power  from  the  por- 
tion of  the  mine  endangered  by  explosive 
gases  only  when  tlw  air  returning  from  such 
workings  contains  3.0  volume  per  centum  or 
more  of  exploslva  gas. 

(k)  Air  which  has  passed  by  an  opening 
of  any  abandoned  area  shall  not  be  used  to 
ventUate  any  a^Uve  working  place  In  the 
mine  If  such  contains  O.as  volume  per  cen- 
tum or  more  of  explosive  gas.  Examinations 
of  such  air  shall  be  made  during  the  pre- 
shlft  examlnatloa  required  by  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section.  Vo.  making  such  tests,  a  cer- 
Ufled  person  detfgnated  by  the  operator  of 
the  mine  shall  «se  means  approved  by  the 
Secretary  for  detecting  explosive  gases.  Per 
the  purposes  ot  this  subsection,  an  area 
within  a  panel  |hall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
abandoned  until  such  panel  Is  abandoned. 

(1)  Air  that  has  passed  through  an  aban- 
doned panel  or  area  which  Is  Inaccessible  or 
\uisafe  for  Inspection  shall  not  be  used  to 
ventUate  any  active  working  place  In  such 
mine.  No  air  whiah  has  been  used  to  ventilate 
an  area  from  which  the  pillars  have  been 
removed  shall  be  used  to  ventilate  any  active 
worklnc_place  in  auch  mine,  except  that  such 
air.  If  ^t.does  n©t  contain  0.28  volume  per 
centum  or  more  of  explosive  gases,  may  be 
used  to  venUlate  enough  advancing  working 
places  lmmedlat«l7  adjacent  to  the  line  of 
retreat  to  maintain  an  orderly  sequence  of 
pillar  recovery  cm  a  set  of  entries. 

(m)  A  methane  monitor  approved  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  instaUed  and  be  kept  op- 
erative and  in  operation  on  all  electric  face 
cutting  equlpmeat,  continuous  miners,  long- 
wail  face  equipment,  and  loading  machines. 
»n/i  such  other  electric  face  equipment  as 
an  authorized  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary may  require.  Such  monitor  shall  be  set 
to  deenergize  automatically  any  electric  face 
equipment  on  which  it  Is  required  when 
such  monitor  U  not  operating  properly.  The 
sensing  device  of  any  such  monitor  shall  be 
Installed  as  close  to  the  working  face  as  poe- 
slbie.  An  authosized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  may  raqulre  any  such  monitor  to 
be  set  to  give  a  warning  automatically  when 
the  concentration  of  explosive  gas  reaches 
1.0  volume  per  c«ntum  and  automatically  to 
de-energize  equipment  on  which  it  Is  in- 
stalled when  su(£  concentration  reaches  2.0 
volume  per  centum. 

(n)  Idle  and  at>&ndoned  areas  shall  be  In- 
spected for  expl^ve  gases  and  for  oxygen 
deficiency  and  cither  dangerous  conditions 
by  a  certified  person  with  means  approved 
by  the  Secretary  as  soon  as  possible,  but  not 
more  than  three  hours,  before  other  em- 
ployees are  peroUtted  to  enter  or  work  in 
such  areas.  However,  persons,  such  as  pumi>- 
men,  who  are  required  regularly  to  enter 
such  areas  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  who  are  trained  and  qualified  in 
the  use  of  means  approved  by  the  Secretary 
for  detecting  explosive  gases  and  In  the  use 
of  a  permissible  flame  safety  lamp  or  other 
means  for  detecting  oxygen  deficiency  are 
authorized  to  m^e  such  examinations  for 
themselves,  and  each  such  person  shall  be 
properly  equipped  and  shall  make  such  ex- 
aminations uponl  entering  any  such  area. 

(o)  Immediately  before  an  Intentional  roof 
fall  is  made,  pillar  workings  shall  be  ex- 
amined by  a  qualified  person  designated  by 
the  operator  to  tscertaln  whether  explosive 
gas  is  present,  such  person  shall  use  means 
approved  by  the  .Secretary  for  detecting  ex- 
plosive gases.  If  in  such  examination  explo- 
sive gas  Is  founq  In  amounts  of  1.0  volume 
per  centuna  or  m0re.  such  roof  fall  shall  not 
be  made  until  changes  or  adjustments  are 
made  in  the  ventiuatlon  so  that  the  air  shall 
contain  leas  than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of 
explosive  gas. 

(p)    A   ventilation  system  and  explosive 


gas — and  duat-control  plan  and  revlslona 
thereof  suitable  to  the  conditions  and  the 
mining  system  of  the  mine  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
oi>erator  and  set  out  in  printed  form  within 
nlnerty  days  after  the  operative  date  of  this 
title.  The  plan  shall  show  tbe  type  and  loca- 
tion of  mechanical  ventilation  equipment 
Installed  and  operated  in  the  mine  and  such 
other  Information  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire. Such  plan  shall  be  reviewed  by  the 
operator  and  the  Secretary  at  least  every 
six  months. 

(q)  Bach  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  proper  maintenance  and  care 
of  the  permissible  flame  safety  lamp  by  a 
person  trained  In  suoh  maintenance  and  be- 
fore each  shift  care  shall  be  taken  to  insure 
thait  such  lamp  is  In  a  permissible  condition. 

(r)  Where  areas  are  being  pillared  on  the 
operative  date  of  this  title  without  bleeder 
entries,  or  without  bleeder  systems  or  an 
equivalent  means,  pillar  recovery  may  be 
completed  in  the  area  to  the  extent  approved 
by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary if  the  edges  of  pillar  lines  adjacent 
to  active  workings  are  ventilated  with  suffi- 
cient air  to  keep  the  air  in  open  areas  along 
tbe  pillar  Unea  below  1.0  volume  per  centum 
of  explosive  gas. 

(s)  Each  mechanized  mining  section  shall 
be  ventilated  with  a  separate  split  of  Intake 
air  directed  by  overcasts,  undercasts,  or  the 
equivalent,  except  an  extension  of  time,  not 
in  excess  of  six  months  may  be  permitted 
by  the  Secretary,  imder  such  conditions  as 
he  may  prescribe,  whenever  be  determines 
that  this  subsection  cannot  be  complied 
with  on  the  operative  date  of  this  title. 

(t)  In  all  underground  areas  of  a  mine, 
Immediately  before  firing  each  shot  or  group 
of  multiple  shots  and  after  blasting  is  com- 
pleted, examinations  for  explosive  gases 
shall  be  made  by  a  quallfled  person  with 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detect- 
ing explosive  gases.  If  explosive  gas  is  found 
in  amounts  of  1.0  volume  per  centum  or 
more,  changes  or  adjustments  shall  be  made 
at  once  in  the  ventilation  so  that  the  air 
shall  contain  less  than  1.0  volume  per 
centxim  of  explosive  gas.  No  shots  shall  be 
flred  until  the  air  contains  less  than  1.0 
volume  per  centum  of  explosive  gas. 

{n\  Bach  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall 
adopt  a  plan  within  sixty  days  after  the 
operative  date  of  this  title  which  shall  pro- 
vide that  when  any  mine  fan  stops.  Imme- 
diate action  shall  be  taken  by  the  operator 
or  his  agent  (1)  to  withdraw  all  persons 
from  the  working  sections,  (2)  to  cut  off 
the  power  In  the  mine  in  a  timely  manner, 
(3)  to  provide  for  restoration  of  power  and 
resiimption  of  work  if  ventilation  is  restored 
slthln  a  reasonable  period  as  set  forth  In 
the  plan  after  the  working  places  and  other 
workings  where  explosive  gas  Is  likely  to  ac- 
cumulate are  reexamined  by  a  certlfled  per- 
son to  determine  If  explosive  gas  In  amounts 
uf  1.0  volume  per  centum  or  more  exists 
therein,  and  (4)  to  provide  for  withdrawal 
of  all  persons  from  the  mine  If  ventilation 
cannot  be  restored  within  such  reasonable 
time.  The  plan  and  revisions  thereof  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  shall  be  set  out 
in  printed  form  and  a  copy  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative. 

(V)  Changes  In  ventilation  which  mate- 
rially affect  the  main  air  current  or  any  split 
thereof  and  which  may  affect  the  safety  of 
persons  in  the  coal  mine  shall  be  made  only 
when  the  mine  is  idle.  Only  those  persons 
engaged  In  making  such  changes  shall  be 
permitted  in  the  mine  during  tbe  change. 
Power  shall  be  removed  from  the  areas  af- 
fected by  tbe  change  before  work  starts  to 
make  the  change  and  shall  not  be  restored 
until  the  effect  of  the  change  has  been 
ascertained  and  the  affected  areas  deter- 
mined to  be  safe  by  a  certlfled  person. 

(w)    The  mine   foreman  shall   read   and 


countersign  promptly  the  dally  reporta  of  the 
preahlft  examiner  and  aoslstant  mine  fore- 
men, and  he  shall  read  and  countersign 
promptly  the  weekly  report  covering  the  ex- 
aminations fcH-  hazardous  conditions.  Where 
such  reports  discloee  hazardous  conditions, 
the  mine  foreman  shall  take  prompt  action 
to  have  such  conditions  corrected.  The  mine 
superintendent  or  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  mine  shall  also  read  and  countersign 
the  dally  and  weekly  reports  of  such  persons. 

(X)  Each  day,  the  mine  foreman  and  each 
of  his  assistants  shall  enter  plainly  and  sign 
with  ink  or  Indelible  pencil  In  a  book  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose  a  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  mine  or  portion  thereof  under 
his  supervision  which  report  shall  state 
clearly  the  location  and  nature  of  any  haz- 
ardous condition  observed  by  them  or  re- 
ported to  them  during  the  day  and  what  ac- 
tion was  taken  to  remedy  such  condition. 
Such  book  shall  be  kept  In  an  area  on  the 
surface  of  the  mine  chosen  by  the  operator 
to  minimize  the  danger  of  destruction  by  Are 
at  other  hazard. 

(y)  Before  a  mine  is  reopened  after  having 
been  abandoned,  the  Secretary  shall  be  noti- 
fied and  an  inspection  made  of  the  entire 
mine  by  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  before  mining  operations  com- 
mence. 

(z)  (1)  In  any  coal  mine  opened  after  the 
operative  date  of  this  title,  the  entries  used 
as  Intake  and  return  alrcovuses  shall  be  sep- 
arated from  belt  haulage  entries,  and  each 
operator  of  such  mine  shall  limit  the  velocity 
of  the  air  coursed  through  belt  haulage  en- 
tries to  the  amount  necessary  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  oxygen  In  such  entrlee, 
and  to  insure  that  the  air  therein  shall  con- 
tain leas  than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of  ex- 
plosive gas,  and  such  air  shall  not  be  used 
to  ventilate  active  working  places.  Whenever 
an  authorized  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary finds,  in  the  case  of  any  coal  mine 
opened  on  or  prior  to  the  operative  date  of 
this  title  which  hae  been  developed  with  more 
than  two  entrlee,  that  the  conditions  In  the 
entries,  other  than  belt  haulage  entries,  are 
such  as  to  adequately  jjermlt  the  coursing  of 
intake  or  return  air  through  such  entries,  (1) 
the  belt  haulage  entries  shall  not  be  used  to 
ventilate,  unless  such  entries  are  necessary 
to  ventilate  active  working  places,  and  (2) 
when  the  belt  haulage  entries  are  not  neces- 
sary to  ventilate  the  active  working  faces, 
the  operator  of  such  mine  shall  limit  the  ve- 
locity of  the  air  coursed  through  the  belt 
haulage  entries  to  the  amount  neceesary  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  cxygen  in  such 
entries,  and  to  Insure  that  the  air  therein 
shall  contain  less  than  1.0  volume  per  cen- 
tum of  explosive  gas. 

(2)  In  any  coal  mine  opened  on  or  after 
the  operative  date  of  this  title,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  coal  mine  opened  prior  to  such 
date  in  any  new  working  section  of  such 
mine,  where  trolley  haulage  systems  are 
maintained  and  where  trolley  or  trolley 
feeder  wires  are  Installed,  an  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary  shall  reqxilre 
a  sufficient  number  of  entrlee  or  rooms  as 
Intake  air  courses  in  order  to  limit,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  the  velocity  of 
air  currents  on  such  haulageways  for  the 
purpose  of  minimizing  the  hazards  as- 
sociated with  flres  and  dust  explosions  in 
such  haulageways. 

COMBUSTIBLE    MATERIALS    AND    ROCK    DTTTriNC 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Coal  dust,  including  float 
coal  dust  deposited  on  rock-dvtsted  surfaces, 
loose  coal,  and  other  combustible  materials, 
shall  be  cleaned  up  and  not  be  permitted 
to  accumulate  in  active  underground  work- 
ings or  on  electric  equipment  therein. 

(b)  Where  underground  mining  operations 
create  or  raise  excessive  amounts  of  dust, 
water,  or  water  with  a  wetting  agent  added 
to  It,  or  other  effective  methods  approved 
by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary,  shall    be    used    to    abate    such    dust. 
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In  working  places,  particularly  in  distances 
lees  than  forty  feet  from  the  face,  water, 
with  or  without  a  wetting  agent,  or  other 
effective  methods  approved  by  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be 
applied  to  ooal  dust  on  the  ribs,  roof,  and 
floor  to  reduce  di8i>erslblllty  and  to  mini- 
mize the  explosion  hazard. 

(c)  All  underground  areas  of  a  mine,  ex- 
cept those  areas  In  which  the  dust  Is  too 
wet  or  too  high  in  incombustible  content 
to  propagate  an  explosion,  shall  be  rock 
dusted  to  within  forty  feet  of  all  faces,  un- 
less such  areas  are  Inaccessible  or  unsafe 
to  enter  or  imlees  an  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  permits  an  exception. 
All  cross  cuts  that  are  less  than  forty  feet 
from  a  working  face  shall  also  be  rock 
dusted. 

(d)  Where  rock  dust  is  required  to  be 
applied,  it  shall  be  distributed  upon  the 
top,  floor,  and  sides  of  all  underground 
areas  of  a  mine  and  maintained  In  such 
quantities  that  the  Incombustible  contents 
of  the  combined  coal  dust,  rock  dust,  and 
other  dust  shall  be  not  less  than  65  per 
centum,  but  the  incombustible  content  In 
the  return  aircourses  shall  be  no  less  than 
80  per  centum.  Where  explosive  gas  Is  pres- 
ent in  any  ventilating  current,  the  per 
centum  of  Incombustible  content  of  such 
combined  dusts  shall  be  Increased  1 .0  and  0.4 
per  centum  for  each  0.1  per  centum  of  ex- 
plosive gas,  where  65  and  80  per  centum, 
resfjectlvely,  of  Incombustlbles  are  required. 

(e)  Subparagraphs  (b)  through  (d)  of 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  under- 
ground anthracite  mines  subject  to  this  Act. 

ELECTRICAL    EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  305.  (a)  One  year  after  the  opera- 
tive date  of  this  title — 

(1)  all  electric  face  equipment  used  in  a 
coal  mine  shall  be  permissible  and  shall  be 
maintained  In  a  permissible  condition,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  may  p>ermit,  under 
such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  non- 
permissible  or  open-type  electric  face  equip- 
ment in  use  in  such  mine  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  continue  In  use 
for  such  period  (not  In  excess  of  one  year) 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  obtain  such  per- 
missible equipment:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  any  mine  which  is  not  classified  as 
gassy;  and 

(2)  only  permissible  Junction  or  distribu- 
tion boxes  shall  be  used  for  making  multiple 
power  connections  Inby  the  last  open  cross- 
cut or  in  any  other  place  where  dangerotjs 
quantities  of  explosive  gabes  may  be  present 
or  may  enter  the  air  current. 

(b)  (1)  Pour  years  after  the  operative  date 
of  this  title  all  electric  face  equipment  used 
in  mines  exempted  from  the  provisions  of 
section  305(a)  (1)  of  this  Act  shall  be  permis- 
sible and  shall  be  maintained  in  a  permis- 
sible condition,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may.  upon  petition,  waive  the  requirements 
of  this  paragraph  on  an  Individual  mine 
basis  for  a  period  not  in  excess  of  two  years 
if,  after  investigation,  he  determines  that 
such  waiver  Is  warranted.  The  Secretary  may 
also,  upon  petition,  waive  the  requirements 
of  this  i>aragraph  on  an  individual  mine  basis 
if  he  determines  that  the  permissible  equip- 
ment for  which  the  waiver  la  sought  is  not 
available  to  such  mine. 

(2)  One  year  after  the  operative  date  of 
this  title  all  replacement  equipment  ac- 
quired for  use  in  any  mine  referred  to  in 
tills  subsection  shall  be  permissible  and  shall 
be  maintained  in  a  permissible  condition,  and 
In  the  event  of  any  major  overhaul  of  any 
Item  of  equipment  in  use  one  year  from  the 
operative  date  of  this  title  such  equipment 
shall  be  put  In  and  thereeif  ter  maintained  in 
a  permissible  condition,  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary,  such  equipment  or  necessary 
replacement  parts  are  available. 

(3)  One  year  alter  the  operative  date  of 
this  title  all  hand  held  electric  drills,  blowers 


and  exhaust  fans,  electric  pumps,  and  other 
such  low -horsepower  electric  face  equipment 
as  the  Secretary  may  designate  which  are 
taken  into  or  used  inby  the  last  open  cross- 
cut of  any  coal  mine  shall  be  permissible 
and  thereafter  maintained  in  a  permissible 
condition. 

(4)  During  the  term  of  the  use  of  any  non- 
permlsslble  electric  face  equipment  per- 
mitted under  this  subsection  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  provide  for  use  of 
methane  monitoring  devlcee,  under  such  con- 
ditions as  he  shall  prescribe,  which  will  auto- 
matically deenergize  electrical  circuits  pro- 
viding power  to  electrical  face  equipment 
when  the  concentration  of  explosive  gas  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  active  workings  per- 
mits, in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  a  con- 
dition in  which  an  ignition  or  explosion  may 
occur. 

(c)  A  copy  of  any  permit  granted  under 
this  section  shall  be  mailed  Immediately  to 
a  duly  designated  representative  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  mine  to  which  it  pertains,  and 
to  the  public  official  or  agency  of  the  State 
charged  with  administering  State  laws  relat- 
ing to  coal  mine  health  and  safety  in  such 
mine.  After  the  ojjeratlve  date  of  this  title, 
whoever  knowingly,  in  the  case  of  manufac- 
turer, distributes,  sells,  offers  for  sale,  in- 
troduces, or  delivers  In  commerce  any  new 
electrical  equipment  vised  in  coal  mines.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  components  and 
accessories  of  such  equipment  which  falls 
to  comply  with  the  specifications  or  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary,  or,  in  the  case  of  any 
other  person,  removes,  alters,  modifies,  or 
renders  inoiJeratlve  any  such  equipment  prior 
to  Its  sale  and  delivery  in  commerce  to  the 
ultimate  purchaser,  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  subject  to  the  sanctions  In  section  109(f) 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  Any  coal  mine  which,  prior  to  the  op- 
erative date  of  this  title,  was  classed  gassy 
and  was  required  to  use  permissible  electric 
face  equipment  and  to  maintain  such  equip- 
ment in  a  permissible  condition  shall  con- 
tinue to  use  such  equipment  and  to  maintain 
such  equipment  in  such  condition. 

(e)  All  power-connection  points,  except 
where  permissible  power  connection  units  are 
used,  outby  the  last  open  crosscut  shall  be  in 
intake  air. 

(f)  The  location  and  the  electrical  rating 
of  all  stationary  electric  apparatus  In  con- 
nection with  the  mine  electric  system,  in- 
cluding permanent  cables,  swltchgear,  recti- 
fying substations,  transformers,  permanent 
pumps  and  trolley  wires  and  trolley  feeders, 
and  settings  of  all  direct-current  circuit 
breakers  protecting  underground  trolley  cir- 
cuits, shall  be  shown  on  a  mine  map.  Any 
changes  made  In  a  location,  electric  rating, 
or  setting  shall  be  promptly  shown  on  the 
map  when  the  change  is  made.  Such  map 
shall  be  available  to  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  and  to  the  miners 
In  such  mine. 

(g)  All  power  circuits  and  electric  equip- 
ment shall  be  deenerglzed  before  work  is  done 
on  such  circuits  and  equipment,  except  when 
necessary  for  trouble  shooting  or  testing. 
Energized  trolley  wires  may  be  repaired  only 
by  a  person  qualified  to  perform  such  repairs 
and  the  operator  of  such  mine  shall  re- 
quire that  such  person  wear  approved  and 
tested  insulated  shoes  and  wlreman's  gloves. 
No  work  shall  be  performed  on  medium  and 
high-voltage  distribution  circuits  or  equip- 
ment except  by  or  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  a  quallfled  person.  Disconnecting 
devices  shall  be  locked  out  and  suitably 
tagged  by  the  persons  who  perform  such 
work,  except  that,  in  cases  where  locking  out 
Is  not  possible,  such  devices  shall  be  opened 
and  suitably  tagged  by  such  persons.  Locks 
or  tags  shall  be  removed  only  by  the  persons 
who  Installed  them  or,  if  such  persons  are 
unavailable,  by  persons  authorized  by  an 
agent  of  the  operator. 

(h)  All  electrical  equipment  shall  be  fre- 


quently examined,  tested,  and  properly  main- 
tained by  a  quallfled  person  to  assure  safe 
operating  conditions.  When  a  p>otentially 
dangerous  condition  Is  found  on  electric 
equipment,  such  equipment  shall  be  removed 
from  service  until  such  condition  is  corrected. 
A  record  of  such  examinations  shall  be  kept 
and  made  available  to  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  and  to  the  miners 
in  such  mine. 

(1)  All  electric  conductors  shall  be  suffi- 
cient In  size  and  have  adequate  current- 
carrying  capacity  and  be  of  such  construc- 
tion that  the  rise  in  temperature  resulting 
from  normal  operation  will  not  damage  the 
insulating  materials. 

(J)  All  electrical  connections  or  splices  in 
conductors  shall  be  mechanically  and  elec- 
trically efficient  and  suitable  connectors  shall 
be  used.  All  electrical  connections  or  splices 
in  Insulated  wire  shall  be  relnsulated  at  least 
to  the  same  degree  of  protection  as  the  re- 
mainder of  the  wire. 

(k)  Cables  shall  enter  metal  frames  of 
motors,  splice  boxes,  and  electric  compiart- 
ments  only  through  proper  flttlngs.  When 
Insulated  wires  other  than  cables  pwss 
through  metal  frames  the  holes  shall  be  sub- 
stantially bushed  with  Insulated  bushings. 

(1)  All  fKiwer  wires  (except  trailing  cables 
on  mobile  equipment,  specially  designed 
cables  conducting  high-voltage  power  to  un- 
derground rectifying  equipment  or  trans- 
formers, or  bare  or  insulated  ground  and  re- 
turn wires)  shall  be  supported  on  well-in- 
stalled instUators  and  shall  not  contact  com- 
bustible material,  roof,  or  ribs. 

(m)  Except  trolley  wires,  trolley  feeder  and 
bare  signal  wires,  p)ower  wires  and  cables  in- 
stalled shaU  be  Insulated  adequately  and 
fully  protected. 

(n)  Automatic  circuit-breaking  devices  or 
fuses  of  the  correct  type  and  cap)acity  shall 
be  installed  so  as  to  protect  all  electric 
equipment  and  circuits  against  short  circuit 
and  overloads.  Three-phase  motors  on  all 
electric  equipment  shall  be  provided  with 
overload  protection  that  will  deenergize  all 
three  phases  in  the  event  that  any  phase  is 
overloaded. 

(o)  In  all  main  pwwer  circuits  disconnect- 
ing switches  shall  be  installed  underground 
within  flve  hundred  feet  of  the  bottoms  of 
shafts  and  boreholes  through  which  main 
pxjwer  circuits  enter  the  underground  por- 
tion of  the  mine  and  at  all  other  places  where 
main  pwwer  circuits  enter  the  underground 
p>ortion  of  the  mine. 

(p)  All  electric  equipment  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  switches  or  other  controls  that 
are  safely  designed,  constructed,  and 
Installed. 

(q)  Each  ungrounded,  expxjsed  power 
conductor  that  leads  underground  shall  be 
equipped  with  suitable  lightning  arresters 
of  approved  type  within  one  hundred  feet 
of  the  px)int  where  the  circuit  enters  the 
mine.  Lightning  arresters  shall  be  connected 
to  a  low  resistance  grounding  medium  on 
the  surface  which  shall  be  separated  from 
neutral  grounds  by  a  distance  of  not  less 
than  twenty-five  feet. 

(r)  No  device  for  the  purpose  of  lighting 
any  underground  coal  mine  or  flame  which 
has  not  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  representative  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  any  underground  coed  mine,  ex- 
cept under  the  provisions  of  section  311(d) 
of  this  title. 

(s)  An  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  may  require  in  any  coal  mine  that 
face  equipment  be  provided  with  devices 
that  will  permit  the  equipment  to  be  deener- 
glzed quickly  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

TRAILINQ   cables 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Trailing  cables  used  under- 
ground shall  meet  the  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  for  flame-resistant 
cables. 

(b)  Short-circuit  protection  for  trailing 
cables  shall  be  provided  by  an  automatic 
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circuit  breaks  or  other  no  leas  effective 
device  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  adequate 
otirrect  interrupting  capacity  In  each  un- 
grounded conductor.  Disconnecting  devices 
used  to  dlaooQnect  power  from  trailing  ca- 
bles shall  be  plainly  marked  and  Identi- 
fied and  such  devices  shall  be  equipped  or 
designed  in  silch  a  manner  that  it  can  be 
determined  by  visual  observation  that  the 
power  Is  dlscobnected. 

(c)  When  two  or  more  trailing  cables 
Junction  to  ttie  same  distribution  center, 
means  shall  be  provided  to  assure  against 
connecting  a  trailing  cable  to  the  wrong 
size  circuit  breaker. 

(d)  No  mort  than  two  temporary  splices 
shall  be  made  in  any  trailing  cable,  except 
that  if  a  third  tplice  is  needed  during  a  shift 
it  may  be  made  during  such  shift,  but  such 
cable  shall  not.  be  used  after  that  shift  until 
a  permanent  apllce  is  made.  In  any  case  In 
which  a  temporary  splice  is  made  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  such  splice  shall,  within  five 
working  days  thereafter,  be  replaced  by  a 
permanent  spljce.  No  temporary  splice  shall 
be  made  in  a  trailing  cable  within  twenty- 
five  feet  of  tblft  machine,  except  cable  reel 
equipment.  Temporary  splices  In  trailing 
cables  shall  be  made  In  a  workmanlike  man- 
ner and  shall  be  mechanically  strong  and 
well  insulated.  Trailing  cables  or  hand  cables 

-whlcli'-have  exposed  wires  or  which  have 
-spUcevthat  h^t  or  spark  under  load  shall 
not  be  »Med.  A*  used  In  this  subsection,  the 
term  "splice"  ifieans  the  mechanical  Joining 
of  one  or  mort  conductors  that  have  been 
severed. 

(e)  When  permanent  splices  in  trailing 
cables  are  madb,  they  shall  be — 

(1)  mechanically  strong  with  adequate 
electelcal  conductivity  and  fiexiblllty; 

(3)  effectively  Insulated  and  sealed  so  as 
to  exclude  moisture:  and 

(3)  vulcanized  or  otherwise  treated  with 
suitable  materials  to  provide  flame-resistant 
qualities  and  good  bonding  to  the  outer 
Jacket. 

(f)  Trailing !  cables  shall  be  clamped  to 
machines  in  a  bianner  to  protect  the  cables 
from  damage  4nd  to  prevent  strain  on  the 
electrical  conntctlons.  Trailing  cables  shall 
be  adequately  protected  to  prevent  damage 
by  mobile  macQlnery. 

(g)  Trailing  ; cable  and  pwwer  cable  con- 
nections to  Junction  boxes  shall  not  be  made 
or  broken  unde^  load. 

GROnNDtNC 

I 
Sec.  307.  la)  lAll  metallic  sheaths,  armors, 
and  conduits  enclosing  power  conductors 
shall  be  electrifcally  continuoxis  throughout 
and  shall  be  grounded.  Metallic  frames,  cas- 
ing, and  other  jencloeures  of  electric  equip- 
ment that  can  become  "alive"  through  fail- 
ure of  insulation  or  by  contact  with  ener- 
gized parts  shWl  be  grounded  effectively. 
Methods  other  tjhan  grounding  which  provide 
equivalent  proqectlon  may  be  permitted  by 
the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  frames  of  all  off  track  direct  cur- 
rent machines  *nd  the  enclosures  of  related 
detached  comjjonents  shall  be  effectively 
grounded  or  otherwise  maintained  at  safe 
voltages  by  methods  approved  by  an  author- 
ized representative  of  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  f raises  of  all  stationary  high- 
voltage  equipment  receiving  power  from  un- 
grounded delta  I  systems  shall  be  grounded 
by  methods  approved  by  an  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  ti^e  Secretary. 

(d)  High- voltage  lines,  both  on  the  sur- 
face and  under^ound,  shall  be  deenerglzed 
and  grounded  l^fore  work  Is  performed  on 
them,  except  ttnat  repairs  may  be  permitted. 
In  the  case  of  e|iergized  surface  high- voltage 
lines,  if  such  repairs  are  made  by  a  qualified 
person  in  accordance  with  procedures  and 
safeguards,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  a 
requirement  th«t  the  operator  of  such  mine 
provide,  test,  cmd  maintain  protective  devices 
In  making  suchj  repairs,  to  be  prescribed  by 
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the  Secretary  prior  to  the  operative  date  of 
thU  UUe. 

(e)  When  not  in  use,  power  circuits  under- 
ground shall  be  deenerglzed  on  Idle  days  and 
idle  shifts,  except  that  rectifiers  and  trans- 
formers may  remain  energized. 

tnrocBoaoum>  rioh-voltaox  DiSTaiBTrnoN 
Sw:.  308.  (a)  High- voltage  circuits  enter- 
ing the  underground  portion  of  the  mine 
shall  be  protected  by  suitable  circuit  break- 
ers of  adequate  Interrupting  capacity  which 
are  properly  tested  and  maintained  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretory.  Such  breakers  shall 
be  equipped  with  devices  to  provide  protec- 
tion against  under-voltage,  grounded  phase, 
short  circuit,  and  overcurrent. 

(b)  High-voltage  circuits  extending  un- 
derground and  supplying  portable,  mobile, 
or  stationary  high-voltage  equipment  shall 
contain  either  a  direct  or  derived  neutral 
which  shall  be  grounded  through  a  suitable 
resistor  at  the  source  transformers,  and  a 
grounding  circuit,  originating  at  the 
grounded  side  of  the  grounding  resistor, 
shall  extend  along  with  the  power  conduc- 
tors and  serve  as  a  grounding  conductor  for 
the  frames  of  all  high-voltage  equipment 
supplied  power  from  that  circuit,  except 
that  the  Secretary  of  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative may  permit  ungrounded  high- 
voltage  circuits  to  be  extended  underground 
to  feed  stationary  electrical  equipment  if 
such  circuits  are  either  steel  armored  or  in- 
stalled in  grounded,  rigid  steel  conduit 
throughout  their  entire  length.  Within  one 
hundred  feet  of  the  point  on  the  surface 
where  high-voltage  circuits  enter  the  un- 
derground portion  of  the  mine,  disconnec- 
ting devices  shall  be  installed  and  so 
equipped  or  designed  In  such  a  manner  that 
It  csm  be  determined  by  visual  observation 
that  the  power  is  disconnected,  except  that 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive may  permit  such  devices  to  be  installed 
at  a  greater  distance  from  such  portion  of 
the  mine  If  he  determines,  based  on  exist- 
ing physical  conditions,  that  such  installa- 
tion will  be  more  accessible  at  a  greater 
distance  and  will  not  pose  any  hazard  to  the 
miners. 

(c)  The  grounding  resistor,  where  re- 
qiUred,  shall  be  of  the  proper  ohmlc  value 
to  limit  the  voltage  drop  in  the  grountiing 
circuit  external  to  the  resistor  to  not  more 
than  100  volts  under  fault  conditions.  The 
grounding  resistor  shall  be  rated  for  maxi- 
mum fault  current  continuously  and  insu- 
lated from  ground  for  a  voltage  equal  to 
the   phase-to-phase   voltage   of   the   system. 

(d)  High-voltage,  resistance  grounded, 
wye-connected  systems  shall  Include  a  fall 
safe  ground  check  circuit  to  monitor  con- 
tinuously the  grounding  circuit  to  assure 
continuity  and  the  fall  safe  groxind  checic 
circuit  shall  cause  the  circuit  breaker  to 
open  when  either  the  ground  or  pilot  check 
wire  is  broken. 

(e)(1)  Underground  high-voltage  cables 
used  tn  resistance  grounded,  wye-connected 
systems  shall  be  equipped  with  metallic 
shields  around  each  power  conductor,  with 
one  or  more  ground  conductors  having  a  total 
cross-sectional  area  of  not  less  than  one  - 
half  the  power  conductor,  and  with  an  In- 
sulated internal  or  external  conductor  not 
smaller  than  No.  8  (AWQ)  for  the  ground 
continuity  check  circuit. 

(2)  All  such  cables  shall  be  adequate  for 
the  Intended  current  and  voltage.  Splices 
made  In  such  cables  shall  provide  continuity 
of  all  components. 

(f)  Couplers  that  are  used  with  high-volt- 
age power  circuits  shall  be  of  the  three-phase 
type  with  a  full  metallic  shell,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  permit,  under  such  guide- 
lines OB  he  may  prescribe,  couplers  con- 
structed of  materials  other  than  metal. 
Couplers  shall  be  adequate  for  the  voltage 
and  ciirrent  expected.  All  exposed  metal  on 
the  metallic  couplers  shall  be  grounded  to 


the  grround  conductor  In  the  cable.  The 
coupler  shall  be  constructed  so  that  the 
ground  check  continuity  conductor  shall  be 
broken  first  and  the  ground  conductors  shall 
be  broken  last  when  the  coupler  is  being 
uncoupled. 

( g )  Single-phase  loads  such  as  transformer 
primaries  shall  be  connected  phase  to  phase. 
(h)  All  underground  high- voltage  trans- 
mission cables  shall  be  installed  only  in 
regularly  inspected  alroourses  and  haulage- 
ways,  and  shall  be  covered,  burled,  or  placed 
so  as  to  afford  protection  against  damage, 
guarded  where  men  regularly  work  or  pass 
under  them  unless  they  are  six  and  one-half 
feet  or  more  above  the  floor  or  rail,  securely 
anchored,  properly  Insulated,  and  guarded 
at  ends,  and  covered.  Insulated,  or  placed  to 
prevent  contact  with  trolley  and  other  low- 
voltage  circuits. 

( 1 )  Disconnecting  devices  shall  be  installed 
at  the  beginning  of  branch  lines  in  high- 
voltage  circuits  and  equipped  or  designed  in 
such  a  manner  that  It  can  be  determined  by 
visual  observation  that  the  circuit  is  de- 
energized  when  the  switches  are  open. 

(J)  Circuit  breakers  and  disconnecting 
switches  underground  shall  be  marked  for 
identification. 

(k)  In  the  case  of  high-voltage  cables  used 
as  traiUng  cables.  tempKirary  splices  shall 
not  be  used  and  all  permanent  splices  shall 
be  made  In  accordance  with  section  306(ei  of 
this  title.  Terminations  and  splices  In  all 
other  high-voltage  cables  shadl  be  made  In 
accordance  with  the  manufacturer's  specifi- 
cations. 

(1)  Frames,  supporting  structures,  and  en- 
closures of  portable  or  mobile  underground 
high-voltage  equipment  and  all  high-voltage 
equipment  supplying  power  to  such  equip- 
ment shall  be  effectively  grounded  to  the  high 
voltage  ground. 

(m)  Power  centers  and  portable  trans- 
formers shall  be  deenerglzed  before  they  are 
moved  from  one  location  to  another,  except 
that,  when  equipment  powered  by  sources 
other  than  such  centers  or  transformers  Is 
not  available,  the  Secretary  may  permit  such 
centers  and  transformers  to  be  moved  while 
energized.  If  he  determines  that  another 
equivalent  or  greater  hazard  may  otherwise 
be  created,  and  if  they  are  moved  under  the 
supervision  of  a  qualified  person,  and  if  such 
centers  and  transformers  are  examined  prior 
to  such  movement  by  such  person  and  found 
to  be  grounded  by  methods  approved  by  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary 
and  otherwise  protected  from  hazards  to  the 
miner.  A  record  shall  be  kept  of  such  ex- 
aminations. High-voltage  cables,  other  than 
trailing  cables,  shall  not  be  moved  or  han- 
dled at  any  time  while  energized,  except  that, 
when  such  centers  and  transformers  are 
moved  while  energized  as  permitted  under 
this  subsection,  energized  high-voltage 
cables  attached  to  such  centers  and  trans- 
formers may  be  moved  only  by  a  qualified 
person  and  the  operator  of  such  mine  shall 
require  that  such  person  wear  approved  and 
tested  Insulated  wlreman's  gloves. 

UNDIXGROUND    LOW-    AND    MEDIUM-VOLTAOE 
ALTERNATING     CIJHRXNT    CtRCtTTTS 

Sec.  309.  (a)  Low-  and  medium-voltage 
power  circuits  serving  three-phase  alternat- 
ing current  equipment  shall  be  protected  by 
suitable  circuit  breakers  of  adeqi'^ate  Inter- 
rupting capacity  which  are  properly  tested 
and  maintained  as  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  breakers  shall  be  equipped  with 
devices  to  jirovlde  protection  against  under- 
voltage.  grounded  phase,  short  circuit,  and 
overcurrent. 

(b)  Low-  and  medium-voltage  three- 
phase  alternating-current  circuits  used  un- 
derground shall  contain  either  a  direct  or 
derived  neutral  which  shall  be  grounded 
through  a  suitable  resistor  at  the  power  cen- 
ter, and  a  grounding  circuit,  originating  at 
the  grounded  side  of  the  groxindlng  resistor, 


shall  extend  along  with  the  power  conduc- 
tors and  serve  as  a  grounding  conductor  for 
the  frames  of  all  the  electrical  equipment 
supplied  power  from  that  circuit,  except  that 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive may  permit  ungrounded  low-  and  me- 
dium-voltage circuits  to  be  used  under- 
ground to  feed  such  stationary  electrical 
equipment  If  such  circuits  are  either  steel 
armored  or  installed  In  grounded  rigid  steel 
conduit  throughout  their  entire  length.  The 
grounding  resistor,  where  required,  shall  be 
of  the  proper  ohmlc  value  to  limit  the 
ground  fault  current  to  26  amperes.  The 
grounding  resistor  shall  be  rated  for  maxi- 
mum fault  current  continuously  and  in- 
sulated from  ground  for  a  voltage  equal  to 
the  phase-to-phase  voltage  of  the  system. 

(c)  Six  months  after  the  operative  date 
of  this  title,  low-  and  medium-voltage  re- 
sistance grounded,  wye-connected  systems 
shall  include  a  fail  safe  ground  check  circuit 
to  monitor  continuously  the  grounding  cir- 
cuit to  assure  continuity  and  the  fall  safe 
ground  check  circuit  shall  cause  the  circuit 
breaker  to  open  when  either  the  ground  or 
pilot  check  wire  Is  broken.  Cable  couplers 
shall  be  constructed  so  that  the  ground 
check  continuity  conductor  shall  be  broken 
first  and  the  ground  conductors  shall  be 
broken  last  when  the  coupler  is  being  un- 
coupled. 

(d)  Disconnecting  devices  shall  be  In- 
stalled in  conjunction  with  the  circuit 
breaker  to  provide  visual  evidence  that  the 
power  is  disconnected.  Trailing  cables  for 
mobile  equipment  shall  contain  one  or  more 
ground  conductors  having  a  cross  sectional 
area  of  not  less  than  one  half  the  power  con- 
ductor and,  six  months  after  the  operative 
date  of  this  title,  an  insulated  conductor  for 
the  ground  continuity  check  circuit.  Splices 
made  In  the  cables  shall  provide  continuity 
of  all  components. 

(e)  Single  phase  loads  shall  be  connected 
phase  to  phase. 

(f)  Circuit  breakers  shall  be  marked  for 
identification. 

(g)  Trailing  cable  for  medium  voltage  cir- 
cuits shall  include  grounding  conductors, 
a  ground  check  conductor,  and  ground  me- 
tallic shields  around  each  power  conductor 
or  a  grounded  metallic  shield  over  the  as- 
sembly; except  that  on  machines,  employ- 
ing cable  reels,  cables  without  shields  may 
be  used  if  the  insulation  is  rated  2,000  volts 
or  more. 

TROLLEY  AND  TROLLEY  FEEDER  WIRES 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Trolley  wires  and  trolly  feeder 
wires  shall  be  provided  with  cutout  switches 
at  Intervals  of  not  more  than  2,000  feet  and 
near  the  beginning  of  all  branch  lines. 

(b)  Trolley  wires  and  trolley  feeder  wires 
shall  be  provided  with  overcurrent  protec- 
tion. 

(c)  TVolley  and  trolley  feeder  wires,  high- 
voltage  cables  and  transformers  shall  not  be 
located  inby  the  last  open  crosscut  and  shall 
be  kept  at  least  150  feet  from  pillar  workings. 

(4)  Trolley  wires,  trolley  feeder  wires,  and 
bare  signal  wires  shall  be  Insulated  adequate- 
ly where  they  pass  through  doors  and  stop- 
pings, and  where  they  cross  other  power 
wires  and  cables.  Trolley  wires  and  trolley 
feedM'    wires    shall    be    guarded    adequately 

(1)  at  all  points  where  men  are  required 
to  work  or  pass  regularly  under  the  wires, 

(2)  on  both  sides  of  all  doors  and  stop- 
pings, and  (3)  at  man-trip  stations.  The 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representatives 
shall  specify  other  conditions  where  trolley 
wires  and  trolley  feeder  wires  shall  be  ade- 
qiiately  protected  to  prevent  contact  by  any 
person,  or  shall  require  the  use  of  improved 
methods  to  prevent  such  contact.  Temporary 
guards  shall  be  provided  where  trackmen 
and  other  persons  work  In  proximity  to  trol- 
ley wires  and  trolley  feeder  wires. 

FIRE  protection 

Sec.  311.  (a)  Each  coal  mine  shall  be 
provided  with  suitable  flreflghtlng  equip- 
ment ad^t«d  for  the  size  and  condltioas 


of  the  mine.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
minimum  requirements  for  the  type,  qual- 
ity, and  quantity  of  such  equipment,  and 
the  interpretations  of  the  Secretary  relat- 
ing to  such  equipment  in  effect  on  the  oper- 
ative date  of  this  title  shall  continue  in 
effect  until  modified  or  superseded  by  the 
Secretary.  After  every  blasting  operation  per- 
formed on  a  shift,  an  examination  shall 
be  made  to  determine  whether  fires  have 
been  started. 

(b)  Underground  storage  places  for  lubri- 
cating oil  and  grease  shall  be  of  fireproof 
construction.  Except  for  specially  prepared 
materials  approved  by  the  Secretary,  lubri- 
cating oil  and  grease  kept  In  face  areas  or 
other  underground  working  places  in  a  mine 
shall  be  in  portable,  fireproof,  closed  metal 
containers. 

(c)  Underground  transformer  stations, 
battery-charging  stations,  substations,  com- 
pressor stations,  shops,  and  permanent  pumpts 
shall  be  housed  In  fireproof  structures  or 
areas.  Air  currents  used  to  ventilate  struc- 
tures or  areas  enclosing  electrical  Installa- 
tions shall  be  coursed  directly  into  the  re- 
turn. All  other  underground  structures  In- 
stalled In  a  mine  shall  be  of  fireproof  con- 
struction. 

(d)  All  welding,  cutting,  or  soldering  with 
arc  or  flame  in  all  underground  areas  of 
a  mine  shall,  whenever  practicable,  be  con- 
ducted in  fireproof  enclosures.  Welding,  cut- 
ting, or  soldering  with  arc  or  flame  In  oth- 
er than  a  fireproof  enclosure  shall  be 
done  under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified 
person  who  shall  make  a  diligent  search 
for  fire  during  and  after  such  operations  and 
shall  immediately  before  and  during  such 
operations,  continuously  test  for  explosive  gas 
with  means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for 
detecting  explosive  gas.  Welding,  cutting,  or 
soldering  shall  not  be  conducted  In  air  that 
contains  1.0  volume  per  centum  or  more  of 
explosive  gas.  Bock  dust  or  suitable  fire  ex- 
tinguishers shall  be  immediately  available 
during  such  welding,  cutting,  or  soldering. 

(e)  Within  one  year  after  the  operative 
date  of  this  title,  fire  suppression  devices 
meeting  specifications  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  Installed  on  unattended  un- 
derground equipment  and  suitable  fire-re- 
sistant hydraulic  fluids  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  used  in  the  hydraulic  systems 
of  such  equipment.  Such  fluids  shall  be  used 
In  the  hydraulic  systems  of  other  under- 
ground equipment  unless  fire  supresslon  de- 
vices meeting  specifications  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  are  Installed  on  such  equip- 
ment. 

(f)  Deluge-type  water  sprays  or  foam  gen- 
erators, automatically  actuated  by  rise  in 
temperature,  or  other  effective  means  of  con- 
trolling fire  shall  be  installed  at  main  and 
secondary  belt  conveyor  drives.  Such  sprays 
or  foam  generators  shall  be  supplied  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  control  fires. 

(g)  ynderground  belt  conveyors  shall 
be  equipped  with  slippage  and  sequence 
switches.  The  Secretary  shall,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  operative  date  of  this  title. 
require  that  devices  be  InsUlled  on  all  such 
belts  which  will  give  a  warning  automatically 
when  a  fire  occurs  on  or  near  such  belt.  The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  a  schedule  for  in- 
stalling fire  suppression  devices  on  belt  haul- 
age ways. 

(h)  On  or  after  the  operative  date  of  this 
title,  all  conveyor  belts  acquired  for  use  un- 
derground shall  meet  the  requirements  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  for  flame-resistant 
conveyor  belts. 

MAPS 

Sec.  312.  (a)  The  operator  of  an  active  un- 
derground coal  mine  shall  have,  in  a  surface 
location  chosen  to  minimize  the  danger  of 
destruction  by  fire  or  other  hazard,  an  ac- 
curate and  up-to-date  map  of  such  mine 
drawn  on  such  scale  as  the  Secretary  irav 
require.  Such  map  shall  show  the  active 
workings,  all  worked  out  and  abandoned 
areas,  excluding  those  areas  which  have  been 
worked  out  or  abandoned  before  the  effective 


date  of  this  paragraph  which  are  inaccessible 
or  cannot  be  entered  safely  and  on  which 
no  information  is  available,  entries  and  air- 
courses  with  the  direction  of  airflow  indi- 
cated by  arrows,  elevations,  dip  of  the  coal- 
bed,  escapteways,  adjacent  mine  workings 
within  one  thousand  feet,  mines  aJbove  or 
below,  water  pools  above,  and  oil  and  gas 
wells,  either  producing  or  abandoned,  lo- 
cated within  flve  hundred  feet  of  such  mine, 
and  such  other  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require.  Such  map  shall  be  made  or  cer- 
tified by  a  registered  engineer  or  a  regis- 
tered surveyor  of  the  State  in  which  the  mine 
Is  located.  As  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion require,  such  map  shall  be  kept  up  to 
date  by  temporary  notations,  and  such  map 
shall  be  revised  and  supplemented  at  Inter- 
vals on  the  basis  of  a  survey  made  or  certified 
by  such  engineer  or  surveyor. 

(b)  The  coal  mine  map  and  any  revision 
and  supplement  thereof  shall  be  available 
for  Insjjectlon  by  the  Secretary  or  his  au- 
thorized representative,  by  coal  mine  inspec- 
tors of  the  State  in  which  the  mine  is  lo- 
cated, and  by  persons  working  in  the  mine 
and  their  authorized  representatives  and  by 
operators  of  adjacent  coal  mines.  The  opera- 
tor shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  or  his  au- 
thorized representative,  or  to  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  upon  re- 
quest, one  or  more  copies  of  such  map  and 
any  revision  and  supplement  thereof. 

(c)  Whenever  an  operator  permanently 
closes  such  mine,  or  temporarily  closes  such 
mine  for  a  period  of  more  than  ninety  days, 
he  shall  promptly  notify  the  Secretary  cf 
such  closure.  Within  sixty  days  of  the  per- 
manent closure  of  the  mine,  or,  when  the 
mine  Is  temporarily  closed,  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  a  period  of  ninety  days  from  the  date 
of  closure,  the  operator  shall  file  with  the 
Secretary  a  copy  of  the  mine  map  revised  and 
supplemented  to  the  date  of  the  closure.  Such 
copy  of  the  mine  map  shall  be  certified  as 
true  and  correct  by  a  registered  surveyor  cr 
registered  engineer  of  the  State  in  which  the 
mine  is  located  and  shall  be  available  fcr 
public  inspection. 

BLASTING    AND    EXPLOSIVES 

Sec.  313.  (a)  Black  blasting  powder  sha:i 
not  be  stored  or  used  underground.  Mudcaps 
(adobes)  or  other  unconfined  shots  shall  not 
be  fired  underground. 

(b)  Explosives  and  detonators  shall  be  kept 
in  separate  containers  until  Immediately  be- 
fore use  at  the  working  faces.  In  under- 
ground anthracite  mines.  (1)  mudcaps  cr 
other  open,  unconfined  shake  shots  may 
be  fired.  If  restricted  to  battery  starting  when 
explosive  gas  or  a  fire  hazard  is  not  present. 
and  if  it  is  otherwise  impracticable  to  start 
the  battery;  (2)  o{jen.  unconfined  shake 
shots  in  pitching  veins  may  be  fired,  when  no 
explosive  gas  or  a  fire  hazard  is  present,  if 
the  taking  down  of  loose  hanging  coal  by 
other  means  Is  too  hazardous:  and  (3)  tests 
for  explosive  gas  shall  be  made  immediately 
before  such  shots  are  fired  and  if  explosive 
gas  is  present  when  tested  in  1.0  volume  per 
centum,  such  shot  shall  not  be  made  until 
explosive  gas  content  is  reduced  below  10 
per  centum. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  In  this  subsection. 
In  all  underground  areas  of  a  mine  only  per- 
missible explosives,  electric  detonators  cf 
proper  strength,  and  permissible  blasting  de- 
vices shall  be  used  and  all  explosives  and 
blasting  devices  shall  be  used  In  a  permissible 
manner.  Permissible  explosives  shall  be  fired 
only  with  permissible  shot  firing  units.  Only 
Incombustible  materials  shall  be  used  for 
stemming  boreholes.  The  Secretary  may.  un- 
der such  safeguards  as  he  may  prescribe,  per- 
mit the  firing  of  more  than  twenty  shots  and 
allow  the  use  of  nonpermlsslble  explosives  In 
sinking  shafts  and  slopes  from  the  surface  in 
rock.  This  section  shall  not  prohibit  the  use 
of  compressed  air  blasting. 

(d)  Explosives  or  detonators  carried  any- 
where underground  by  any  person  shall  be 
in  containers  constructed  of  nonconductlve 
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material,  maintained  In  good  condition,  and 
kept  closed. 

(e)  Explosives  or  detonators  shall  be  trans- 
ported In  spe<iial  closed  containers  ( 1 )  in 
cars  moved  by  tneans  of  a  locomotive  or  rope, 
(3)  on  belts,  ^3)  In  shuttle  cars,  or  (4)  In 
equipment  deigned  especially  to  transport 
such  exploslvedor  detonators. 

(f  I  When  supplies  of  explosives  and  deto- 
nators for  use  In  one  or  more  working  sec- 
tions are  stored  underground,  they  shall  be 
kept  In  sectloii  boxes  or  magazines  of  sub- 
stantial constriictlon  with  no  metal  exposed 
on  the  inside,  I  located  at  least  twenty-flve 
feet  from  roadways  and  power  wires,  and  in 
a  dry,  well  rofck-dusted  location  protected 
from  falls  of  tfoof,  except  In  pitching  beds, 
where  It  Is  no^  possible  to  comply  with  the 
location  requirement,  such  boxes  shall  be 
placed  In  nlchps  cut  Into  the  solid  coal  or 
rock.  I 

(gl  Exploslv48  and  detonators  stored  In  the 
working  placet  shall  be  kept  In  separate 
closed  containers,  which  shall  be  located  out 
of  the  line  of  blast  and  not  less  than  fifty 
feet  from  the  working  face  and  fifteen  feet 
from  any  plpalne,  powerline,  rail,  or  con- 
veyor, except  iJhat,  If  kept  In  niches  in  the 
rib.  the  distance  from  any  pipeline,  power- 
line,  rail,  or  cinveyor  shall  be  at  least  five 
"feet.  "Stich  explosives  and  detonators,  when 
"store«lr shall  b^  separated  by  a  distance  of  at 
least  five  feet. 

HOiarTNO     AND     BtANTRIPS 

Sec.  314.  (a)  Every  hoist  used  to  transport 
persons  at  an  underground  coal  mine  shall 
be  equipped  With  overspeed.  overwind,  and 
automatic  stod  controls.  Every  hoist  used  to 
transport  persons  shall  be  equipped  with 
brakes  capable  of  stopping  the  fully  loaded 
platform,  caga,  or  other  device  used  for 
transporting  parsons,  and  with  hoisting  cable 
adequately  strong  to  sustain  the  fully  loaded 
platform,  cage.]  or  other  device  for  transport- 
ing persons,  and  have  a  proper  margin  of 
safety.  Cages,  j  platforms,  or  other  devices 
which  are  used  to  transport  persons  in  verti- 
cal shafts  shall  be  equipped  with  safety 
catches  that  aot  qulcldy  and  effectively  in  an 
emergency,  an^  the  safety  catches  shall  be 
tested  at  least  once  every  two  months.  Hoist- 
ing equipment).  Including  automatic  eleva- 
tors, that  Is  used  to  transport  persons  shall 
be  examined  cfclly.  Where  persons  are  regu- 
larly transported  Into  or  out  of  a  coal  mine 
by  hoists,  a  qualified  hoisting  engineer  shall 
be  on  duty  while  any  person  is  underground, 
except  that  n^  such  engineer  shall  be  re- 
quired for  automatically  operated  cages, 
platforms,  or  elevators. 

(b)  Safeguards  adequate.  In  the  judgment 
of  an  authorised  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary, to  minimize  hazards  with  respect  to 
transf>ortatlon|  of  men  and  materials  shall 
be  provided. 

(c)  Hoists  stall  have  rated  capacities  con- 
sistent with  the  loads  handled  and  the  rec- 
ommended safety  factors  of  the  ropes  used. 
An  accvirate  and  reliable  Indicator  of  the 
position  of  thi  cage,  platform,  skip,  bucket, 
or  car*  shall  bej provided. 

(d)  There  sfciall  be  at  least  two  effective 
methods  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  sig- 
naling betweet^  each  of  the  shaft  stations 
and  the  hoist  I  room,  one  of  which  shall  be 
a  telephone  or  Speaking  tube. 

(e)  In  ord*  to  be  capable  of  stopping 
with  the  proper  margin  of  safety  each  loco- 
motive and  hiulage  car  used  In  an  under- 
ground coal  mine  shall  be  equipped  with  au- 
tomatic braked,  or  shall  be  subject  to  speed 
reductions  or  Other  safeguards  approved  by 
the  Secretary. 

EUteRGENCT    SHELTERS 

Sec.  315.  The  Secretary  or  an  authorized 
representative  I  of  the  Secretary  may  require 
In  any  coal  inine  that  rescue  chambers, 
properly  sealed  and  ventilated,  be  erected 
at  suitable  locations  In  the  mine  to  which 
men  could  gol  in  case  of  an  emergency  for 


protection  against  hazards.  Such  chambers 
shall  be  properly  equipped  with  first  aid 
materials,  an  adequate  supply  of  air  and 
self-contained  breathing  equipment,  an  in- 
dependent communication  system  to  the 
surface,  and  proper  accommodations  for  the 
men  while  awaiting  rescue,  and  such  other 
equipment  as  the  Secretary  may  require.  A 
plan  for  the  erection,  maintenance,  and  re- 
visions of  such  chambers  shall  be  submitted 
by  the  operator  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
approval. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Sec.  316.  A  two-way  communication  sys- 
tem, approved  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be 
provldeid  between  the  surface  and  each  land- 
ing of  main  shafts  and  slopes  and  between 
the  surface  and  each  working  section  that 
is  more  than  two  hundred  feet  from  a  portal. 

miscellaneous 

Sec.  317.  (a)(1)  While  pillars  are  being 
extracted  In  any  area  of  a  mine,  such  area 
shall  be  ventilated  in  a  manner  approved  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive. Within  six  months  after  the  operative 
date  of  this  title,  all  areas  which  are  or  have 
been  abandoned  in  all  mines,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  represent- 
ative, shall  be  ventilated  by  bleeder  entries 
or  by  bleeder  systems  or  equivalent  means 
or  sealed,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  authorized  representative,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  permit,  on  a  mlne-by- 
mine  basis,  an  extension  of  time  of  not  to 
exceed  six  months  to  complete  such  work. 
Ventilation  of  such  areas  shall  be  approved 
only  where  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative  is  satisfied  that  such  ventila- 
tion can  be  maintained  so  as  to,  contin- 
uously, dilute,  render  harmless,  and  carry 
away  explosive  gases  within  such  areas  and 
to  protect  the  active  workings  of  the  mine 
from  the  hazards  of  such  gases.  When  seal- 
ing Is  required,  such  seals  shall  be  made  In 
an  approved  manner  so  as  to  Isolate  with 
explosion -proof  bulkheads  such  areas  from 
the  active  workings  of  the  mine.  In  the  case 
of  mines  opened  on  or  after  the  operative 
date  of  this  title,  or  in  the  case  of  working 
sections  opened  on  or  after  such  date  In 
mines  opened  prior  to  such  date,  the  miiLlng 
system  shall  be  designed.  In  accordance  with 
a  plan  and  revisions  thereof  approved  by 
the  Secretary  and  adopted  by  such  operator, 
so  that,  as  each  working  section  of  the  mine 
is  abandoned.  It  can  be  Isolated  from  the 
active  workings  of  the  mine  with  explosion- 
proof  seals  or  bulkheads.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "abandoned"  as 
applied  to  any  area  of  a  mine  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  areas  of  a  mine  which 
are  not  ventilated  and  lnsi)ected  regularly, 
areas  where  mining  has  been  started  but 
not  completed,  areas  where  future  mining 
is  still  possible,  and  areas  that  are  deserted. 

(2)  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall  take 
reasonable  measures  to  locate  oil  'and  gas 
wells  penetrating  coalbeds  or  any  under- 
ground area  of  a  coal  mine.  When  located, 
such  operator  shall  establish  and  maintain 
barriers  around  suoh  oil  and  gas  wells  In 
accordance  with  State  laws  and  regulations, 
except  that  such  barriers  shall  not  be  less 
than  three  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  unless 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive permits  a  lesser  barrier  consistent  with 
the  applicable  State  laws  and  regulations 
where  such  lesser  barrier  will  be  adequate 
to  protect  against  hazards  from  such  wells 
to  the  miners  In  such  mine,  or  unless  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative 
requires  a  greater  barrier  where  the  depth 
of  the  mine,  other  geologic  conditions,  or 
other  factors  warrant  such  a  greater  barrier, 
(b)  Whenever  any  working  place  ap- 
proaches within  fifty  feet  of  abandoned  work- 
ings In  the  mine  as  shown  by  svu-veys  made 
and  certified  by  a  registered  engineer  or  sur- 
veyor, or  within  two  hundred  feet  of  any 
other  abandoned  workings  of  the  mine  which 


cannot  be  inspected  and  which  may  contain 
dangerous  accumulations  of  water  or  gas, 
or  within  two  hundred  feet  of  any  workings 
of  an  adjacent  mine,  a  borehole  or  bore- 
holes shall  be  drilled  to  a  distance  of  at  least 
twenty  feet  in  advance  of  the  face  of  such 
working  place  and  shall  be  continually 
maintained  to  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  feet 
in  advance  of  the  advancing  working  face. 
When  there  is  more  than  one  borehole,  they 
shall  be  drilled  sufficiently  close  to  each  other 
to  insure  that  the  advancing  face  will  not 
accidentally  hole  through  into  abandoned 
workings  or  adjacent  mines.  Boreholes  shall 
also  be  drilled  not  more  than  eight  feet  apart 
in  the  rib  of  such  working  place  to  a  distance 
of  at  least  twenty  feet  and  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees.  Such  rib  holes  shall  be 
drilled  in  one  or  both  ribs  of  such  working 
plaice  as  may  be  necessary  for  adequate  pro- 
tection of  persons  working  in  such  place. 

(c)  Smoking  shall  not  be  permitted  un- 
derground, nor  shall  any  i>erson  carry  smok- 
ing materials,  matches,  or  lighters  under- 
ground. Smoking  shall  be  prohibited  in  or 
around  oil  houses,  explosives  magazines,  or 
other  surface  areas  where  such  practice  may 
cause  a  fire  explosion.  The  operator  of  a 
coal  mine  shall  Institute  a  program,  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  at  each  mine  to 
insure  that  any  person  entering  the  under- 
ground portion  of  the  mine  does  not  carry 
smoking  materials,  matches,  or  lighters. 

(d)  Persons  underground  shall  use  only 
permissible  electric  lamps  approved  by  the 
Secretary  for  portable  illumination.  No  open 
flame  shall  be  permitted  in  any  underground 
mine  except  as  specifically  authorized  by 
this  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the  man- 
ner in  which  all  underground  working  places 
in  a  mine  shall  be  Illuminated  by  permis- 
sible lighting  while  persons  are  working  in 
such  places. 

(f)(1)  At  least  two  separate  and  distinct 
travelable  passageways  which  are  maintained 
to  insure  passage  at  all  times  of  any  person. 
Including  disabled  persons,  and  which  are 
to  be  designated  as  escapeways,  at  least  one 
of  which  is  ventilated  with  Intake  air,  shall 
be  provided  from  each  working  section  of  a 
mine  contlnuoias  to  the  surface  escape  drift 
opening,  or  continuous  to  the  escape  shaft 
or  slope  facilities  to  the  surface,  as  appro- 
priate, and  shall  be  maintained  in  safe  condi- 
tion and  properly  marked.  Mine  openings 
shall  be  adequately  protected  to  prevent  the 
entrance  into  the  underground  portion  of 
the  mine  of  surface  fires,  fumes,  smoke,  and 
flood  water.  Adequate  and  readily  accessible 
escape  facilities  approved  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  representative,  properly  main- 
tained, and  frequently  tested  shall  be  im- 
mediately present  at  or  In  each  escape  shaft 
or  slope  to  allow  all  persons.  Including  dis- 
abled persons,  to  escape  quickly  to  the  sur- 
face In  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

(2)  Not  more  than  twenty  miners  shall  be 
allowed  at  any  one  time  In  any  mine  until 
a  connection  has  been  made  between  the 
two  mine  openings,  and  such  work  shall  be 
prosecuted  with   reasonable   diligence. 

(3)  When  only  one  main  opening  Is  avail- 
able, owing  to  final  mining  of  pillars,  not 
more  than  twenty  miners  shall  be  allowed 
In  such  mine  at  any  one  time,  except  that  the 
distance  between  the  mine  onenlng  and 
working  face  shall  not  exceed  five  hundred 
feet. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  all  coal  mines  opened 
on  or  after  the  operative  date  of  this  title, 
and  in  the  case  of  all  new  working  sections 
opened  on  or  after  such  date  In  coal  mines 
opened  prior  to  such  date,  the  escapeway  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  to  be  ventilated 
with  Intake  air  shall  be  separated  from  the 
belt  and  trolley  haulage  entries  of  the  mine 
for  the  entire  length  of  such  entries  to  the 
beginning  of  each  working  section,  except 
that  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative may  permit  such  separation  to  be 
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extended  for  a  greater  or  lesser  distance  so 
long  as  the  safety  of  the  miners  is  assured. 

(g)  After  the  operative  date  of  this  title, 
all  structures  erected  on  the  surface  within 
one  hundred  feet  of  any  mine  opening  shall 
be  of  fireproof  construction.  Unless  struc- 
tures existing  on  or  prior  to  such  date  lo- 
cated within  one  hundred  feet  of  any  mine 
opening  are  of  such  construction,  fire  doors 
shall  be  erected  at  effective  points  in  mine 
of>enlngs  to  prevent  smoke  or  fire  from  out- 
side sources  endangering  men  working 
underground.  These  doors  shall  be  tested  at 
least  monthly  to  Insure  effective  operation.  A 
record  of  such  tests  shall  be  kept  and  shall 
be  available  for  Inspection  by  interested 
persons. 

(h)  Adequate  measures  shall  be  taken  to 
prevent  explosive  gases  and  coal  dust  from 
accvimulatlng  in  excessive  concentrations  in 
or  on  surface  coal-handling  facilities,  but  in 
no  event  shall  explosive  gases  be  permitted 
to  accumulate  in  concentrations  in  or  on 
surface  coal-handling  facilities  in  excess  of 
limits  established  for  explosive  gases  by  the 
Secretary  within  one  year  of  the  operative 
date  of  this  title,  and  coal  dust  shall  not 
accumulate  in  excess  of  limits  prescribed  by 
or  under  this  Act.  Where  coal  is  dumped  at 
or  near  alr-lntake  openings,  provisions  shall 
be  made  to  prevent  the  dust  from  entering 
the  mine. 

(1)  Every  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall 
provide  a  program,  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  training  and  retraining  of  both  qual- 
ified and  certified  persons  needed  to  carry 
out  functions  prescribed  In  this  title. 

(J)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  a 
mine  liberates  excessive  qualities  of  explosive 
gases  during  its  operations,  or  that  a  gas 
ignition  or  explosion  has  occurred  in  such 
mine  which  resulted  in  death  or  serious  In- 
Jury  at  any  time  during  the  previous  five 
years,  or  that  there  exists  In  such  mine  other 
especially  hazardous  conditions,  he  shall  pro- 
vide a  minimum  of  twenty-six  spot  inspec- 
tions of  all  or  part  of  such  mine  each  year 
at  Irregular  intervals  by  his  authorized  rep- 
resentative. 

(k)  An  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  may  require  in  any  coal  mine 
where  the  height  of  the  coalbed  permits  that 
the  face  equipment,  including  shuttle  cars, 
be  provided  with  substantially  constructed 
canopies  or  cabs  to  protect  the  operators  of 
such  equipment  from  roof  falls  and  from 
rib  and  face  rolls. 

(1)  The  opening  of  any  mine  that  is  de- 
clared Inactive  by  its  operator  or  Is  aban- 
doned for  more  than  ninety  days,  after  the 
operative  date  of  this  title,  shall  be  sealed  In 
a  manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Open- 
ings to  all  active  coal  mines  shall  be  ade- 
quately protected  to  prevent  entrance  by 
unauthorized  persons. 

(m)  Each  mine  shall  provide  adequate 
facilities  for  the  miners  to  change  from  the 
clothes  worn  underground,  to  provide  the 
storing  of  such  clothes  from  shift  to  shift, 
and  to  provide  sanitary  and  bathing  facili- 
ties. Sanitary  toilet  facilities  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  the  active  workings  of  the  mine 
when  such  surface  facilities  are  not  readily 
accessible  to  the  active  workings. 

(n)  Arrangements  shall  be  made  in  ad- 
vance for  obtaining  emergency  medical  as- 
sistance and  transpwrtatlon  for  injured  per- 
sons. Emergency  communications  shall  be 
provided  to  the  nearest  point  of  assistance. 
Selected  agents  of  the  operator  shall  be 
trained  in  first  aid  and  first  aid  training 
shall  be  made  available  to  all  miners.  Each 
mine  shall  have  an  adequate  supply  of  first 
aid  equipment  located  on  the  surface,  at  the 
bottom  of  shafts  and  slopes,  and  at  other 
strategic  locations  near  the  working  faces. 
In  fulfilling  each  of  the  requirements  in  this 
subsection,  the  operator  shall  meet  at  least 
minimum  standards  established  by  the  Sur- 
geon General.  Each  operator  shall  file  with 
the  Secretary  a  plan  setting  forth  In  such 


detail  as  the  Secretary  may  require  the  man- 
ner In  which  such  c^)erator  has  fulfilled  the 
requirements  in  this  section. 

(o)  A  self -rescue  device  approved  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  made  available  to  each 
miner  by  the  operator  which  shall  be  ade- 
quate to  protect  such  miner  for  one  hour  or 
longer.  Each  operator  shall  train  each  miner 
in  the  use  of  such  device. 

(p)  The  Secretary  shall  jxrescrlbe  Im- 
proved methods  of  assuring  that  miners  are 
not  exposed  to  atmospheres  that  are  deficient 
in  oxygen. 

(q)  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall 
establish  a  check-in  and  check-out  system 
which  will  provide  positive  identification  of 
every  person  underground  and  will  provide 
an  accurate  record  of  the  miners  in  the  mine 
kept  on  the  surface  In  a  place  chosen  to 
minimize  the  danger  of  destruction  by  fire 
or  other  hazard.  Such  record  shall  bear  a 
number  Identical  to  an  Identification  check 
that  is  securely  fastened  to  the  lamp  belt 
worn  by  the  person  underground.  The  identi- 
fication check  shall  be  made  of  a  rust  resist- 
ant metal  of  not  less  than  sixteen  gauge. 

(r)  The  Secretary  shall  require,  when 
technologically  feasible,  that  devices  to  sup- 
press Ignitions  be  installed  on  electric  face 
cutting  equipment. 

(s)  Whenever  an  operator  mines  coal  In 
a  manner  that  requires  the  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  tunnels  under 
any  river,  stream,  lake,  or  other  body  of 
water,  such  operator  shall  obtain  a  permit 
from  the  Secretary  which  shall  Include  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  protect  the  safety  of  men  working 
or  passing  through  suoh  tunnels  from  cave- 
ins  and  other  hazards.  Such  permits  shall 
require.  In  accordance  with  a  plan  to  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  that  a  safety  zone 
be  established  beneath  and  adjacent  to  any 
such  body  of  water  that  Is,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Secretary,  sufficiently  large  to  con- 
stitute a  hazard.  No  plan  shall  be  approved 
unless  there  is  a  minimum  of  rock  cover 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  based  on 
test  holes  drilled  by  the  operator  In  a  man- 
ner to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(t)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  devel- 
oped and  Improved  devices  and  systems  for 
the  monitoring  and  detection  of  inlne  safety 
conditions  and  for  the  protection  of  the  indi- 
vidual miner  be  acquired  by  each  operator 
of  a  coal  mine  and  that  such  devices  and  sys- 
tems be  used  as  soon  as  they  become  avail- 
able. 

(u)  All  haulage  equipment  acquired  by 
an  operator  of  a  coal  mine  on  or  after  one 
year  after  the  operative  date  of  this  title 
shall  be  equipped  with  automatic  couplers 
which  shall  couple  by  Impact  and  uncouple 
without  the  necessity  of  men  going  between 
the  ends  of  such  equipment.  All  haulage 
equipment  without  automatic  couplers  in 
use  in  a  mine  on  the  operative  date  of  this 
title  shall  also  be  so  equipped  within  four 
years  after  the  operative  date  of  this  title. 

(V)  An  adequate  supply  of  potable  water 
shall  be  provided  for  drinking  purposes  in 
the  active  workings  of  the  mine,  and  such 
water  shall  be  carried,  stored,  and  otherwise 
protected  in  sanitary  fMiUtles. 

(w)  The  Secretary  shall  send  a  copy  of 
every  proposed  standard  or  regulation  at  the 
time  of  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
to  the  operator  of  each  coal  mine  and  the 
representative  of  the  miners  at  such  mine 
and  such  copy  shall  be  Immediately  posted 
on  the  bulletin  board  of  the  mine  by  the 
operator  or  his  agent,  but  failure  to  receive 
such  notice  shall  not  relieve  anyone  of  the 
obligation  to  comply  with  such  standard  or 
regulation. 

(X)  An  employee,  the  duties  of  whose  posi- 
tion are  primarily  the  inspection  of  coal 
mines,  including  an  employee  engaged  in 
this  activity  and  transferred  to  a  supervisory 
or  administrative  position,  who  attains  the 


age  of  fifty  years  and  completes  twenty  years 
of  service  In  the  performance  of  those  duties 
may.  If  the  Secretary  recommends  his  retire- 
ment and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ap- 
proves, voluntarily  retire  and  be  paid  an  an- 
nuity. Any  such  employee  who  attains  the 
age  of  sixty  years  and  completes  fifteen  years 
of  service  may  voluntarily  retire  on  an  annu- 
ity, unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
retirement  would  not  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  program  and,  in  such  case,  the  Secre- 
tary may  extend  such  employee's  service  on 
an  annual  basis.  An  employee  who  retires 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  entitled  to 
an  annuity  of  2V2  per  centum  of  his  average 
pay  multiplied  by  his  total  service,  except 
that  the  annuities  shall  not  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  his  average  pay.  As  used  in  this 
subsection  the  terms  "employee",  "average 
pay",  and  "service"  have  the  meaning 
ascribed  to  those  terms  in  subchapter  III, 
chapter  83.  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
the  provisions  of  that  subchapter  respecting 
payment  and  adjustment  of  annuity,  sur- 
vivor annuities,  and  related  matters,  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  employees  retiring 
under  this  subsection. 

(y)  (1)  No  person  shall  discharge  or  in  any 
other  way  discriminate  against  or  cause  to  be 
discharged  or  discriminated  against  any 
miner  or  any  authorized  representative  of 
miners  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such  miner 
or  representative  (A)  has  notified  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  authorized  representative  of  any 
alleged  violation  or  danger  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 103(g)  of  this  title,  (B)  has  filed,  insti- 
tuted, or  caused  to  be  Instituted  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  Act,  or  (C)  has  testified 
or  is  about  to  testify  In  any  proceeding  re- 
sulting from  the  administration  or  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(2 )  Any  miner  or  a  representative  of  miners 
who  believes  that  he  has  been  discharged  or 
otherwise  discriminated  against  by  any  per- 
son In  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  may,  within  thirty  days  after  such 
violation  occurs,  apply  to  the  Secretary  for 
a  review  of  such  alleged  discharge  or  dis- 
crimination. A  copy  of  the  application  shall 
be  sent  to  such  person  who  shall  be  the  re- 
spondent. Upon  receipt  of  such  application, 
the  Secretary  shall  cause  such  Investigation 
to  be  made  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Such 
Investigation  shall  provide  an  opportunity 
for  a  public  hearing  at  the  request  of  any 
party,  to  enable  the  parties  to  present  infor- 
mation relating  to  such  violation.  The  par- 
ties shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  hearing  at  least  five 
days  prior  to  the  hearing.  Any  such  hearing 
shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to 
section  554  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Upon  receiving  the  report  of  such  in- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  shall  make  findings 
of  fact.  If  he  finds  that  such  violation  did 
occur,  he  shall  issue  an  order  requiring  the 
person  committing  such  violation  to  take 
such  affirmative  action  to  abate  the  violation 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  rehiring  or 
reinstatement  of  the  miner  or  representative 
of  miners  to  his  former  position  with  back 
pay.  If  he  finds  that  there  was  no  such  vi- 
olation, he  shall  issue  an  order  denying  the 
application.  Such  order  shall  Incorporate 
the  Secretary's  findings  therein.  Any  deci- 
sion Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  judicial  re- 
view in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Violations  by  any  person  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  civil  penalties  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  Whenever  an  order  is  Issued  under 
this  subsection,  at  the  request  of  the  appli- 
cant, a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  all  costs  and  expenses  (including  the 
attorney's  fees)  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  have  been  reasonably  incurred  by 
the  applicant  for  or  In  connection  with,  the 
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Institution  siad  prosecution  of  such  proceed- 
ings, shall  be  assessed  against  the  person 
committing  alich  violation. 

DsriNmoNa 

Sxc.  318.  P9r  tbe  purpose  of  this  title  and 
title  n  of  this  Act,  the  term- 
la)  "certined  person"  means  a  person  cer- 
tified by  the  $tate  in  which  the  coal  mine  is 
located  to  pefform  duties  prescribed  by  such 
sections,  except  that,  in  a  State  where  no 
program  of  certification  Is  provided  or  where 
the  program  does  not  meet  at  least  minimum 
Federal  standards  eetablUhed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, such  certification  shall  be  by  the  Sec- 
retary; 

(b)  "quallflpd  person"  means,  as  the  con- 
text requires,  an  Individual  deemed  qualified 
by  the  Secretary  to  make  tests  and  examina- 
tions requiredl  by  this  Act;  and  an  mdlvldual 
deemed,  in  accordance  with  minimum  re- 
quirements to  be  esUblUhed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, qualified  by  training,  education,  and 
experience,  tq  perform  electrical  work,  to 
maintain  electrical  equipment,  and  to  con- 
duct examinations  and  tests  of  all  electrical 
equipment. 

(c)  "permlsilble"  as  applied  to— 

( 1 )  equipm»nt  used  In  the  operation  of  a 
coal  mine,  mtans  equipment  to  which  an 
approval  platei  label,  or  other  device  Is  at- 

-  tacljed  as  aulviorlzed   by  the  Secretary  and 

-  whlcU. meets  specifications  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  tha  Secretary  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  such  equipment  and  are 
designed  to  assure  that  such  equipment  will 
not  cause  a  mine  explosion  or  a  mine  fire, 

(2)  explosives,  shot  firing  units,  or  blast- 
ing devices  us4d  In  such  mine,  means  explo- 
sives, shot  firing  units,  or  blasting  devices 
which  meet  specifications  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  and 

(3)  the  manner  of  use  of  equipment  or 
explosives,  shqt  firing  units,  and  blasting 
devices,  means!  the  manner  of  use  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary; 

(d)  "rock  diist"  means  pulverized  lime- 
stone, dolomite,  gypsum,  anhydrite,  shale, 
talc,  adobe,  or]  other  Inert  material,  prefer- 
ably light  colored,  100  per  centum  of  which 
win  pass  through  a  sieve  having  twenty 
meshes  jjer  li4ear  inch  and  70  per  centiim 
or  more  of  wh|ch  will  pass  through  a  sieve 
having  two  huiidred  meshes  per  linear  inch; 
the  particles  ofl  which  when  wetted  and  dried 
win  not  cohere jto  form  a  cake  which  will  not 
be  dispersed  into  separate  particles  by  a 
Ught  blast  of  ali":  and  which  does  not  contain 
more  than  5  per  centum  of  combustible  mat- 
ter or  (SIO,),  more  than  a  total  of  3  per 
centimi  of  frea  and  combined  silica  (SiOJ 
or.  where  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  silica 
concentrations  iare  not  available,  up  to  5  per 
centum  of  free  land  combined  slUca; 

(e)  "coal  mltie"  Includes  areas  of  adjoin- 
ing mines  conitected  underground; 

(f)  "anthracite"  means  coals  with  a  vola- 
tile ratio  equal  jto  0.12  or  less; 

(g)  "volatile  iratio"  means  volatile  matter 
content  dlvlde<^  by  the  volatile  matter  plus 
the  fixed  carboit; 

(h)(1)  "worWng  face"  means  any  place  in 
a  coal  mine  In  4hlch  work  of  extracting  coal 
from  Its  natural  deposit  In  the  earth  Is  done, 

(2)  "working^  place"  means  the  area  of  a 
coal  mine  Inby  rthe  last  open  crosscut, 

(3)  "working  section"  means  all  areas  of 
the  coal  mine  ffom  the  loading  point  of  the 
section  to  and  Including  the  working  faces, 

(4)  "active  W(*rking8"  means  any  place  in  a 
coal  mine  whe^  miners  are  normally  re- 
quired to  work  ar  travel; 

(1)  "abandoned  areas"  means  sections, 
panels,  and  otlier  areas  that  are  not  ven- 
tilated and  exacllned  In  the  manner  required 
for  active  undeiteround  working  places; 

(J)  "electric  fece  equipment"  means  elec- 
tric equipment  that  Is  Installed  or  used  Inby 
the  last  opyen  crosscut  In  an  entry  or  a  room; 

(k)  "registered  engineer"  or  "registered 
surveyor"  meanq  an  engineer  or  sxirveyor  reg- 


istered by  the  State  pursuant  to  standards 
established  by  the  State  meeting  at  least 
minimum  Federal  requirements  established 
by  the  Secretary,  or  IX  no  such  standards  are 
in  effect,  registered  by  the  Secretary; 

(I)  "low  voltage"  means  up  to  and  includ- 
ing 660  volts;  "medium  voltage"  means  volt- 
ages from  661  to  1,000  volts;  and  "high  volt- 
age" means  more  than  1,000  volts; 

(m)  "average  concentration"  means  a  de- 
termination which  accurately  represents  the 
atmospheric  conditions  with  regard  to  res- 
plrable  dust  during  a  full  working  shift;  such 
determination  shaU'be  the  result  of  applying 
valid  statistical  techniques  to  the  minimum 
necessary  measurements  of  resplrable  dust; 
and 

(n)  "resplrable  dust"  means  only  dust 
particulates  6  microns  or  less  in  sIm. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genOeman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  title  m  of 
the  bill  contains  over  50  pages  of  highly 
technical  and  detailed  interim  manda- 
tory safety  standards  designed  to  protect 
the  safety  of  the  miner.  It  is  a  most  un- 
usual procedure  for  the  Congress  to  even 
attempt  to  legislate  such  standards  be- 
cause of  their  highly  technical  nature. 
Normally,  these  would  be  developed  and 
promulgated  by  the  administrators  as 
regulations.  But,  in  this  case,  the  commit- 
tee was  faced  with  the  fact  that  Congress, 
in  1952,  did  legislate  such  standards  for 
this  industry  and  imfortunately,  Con- 
gress did  not  give  the  administrators  the 
power  to  issue  regulations  in  this  area. 

Well,  17  years  have  passed  since  then. 
Technology  In  this  Industry  has  made 
rapid  changes.  Mining  practices  and  con- 
ditions have  also  changed.  In  order  to 
meet  these,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was 
forced  to  buttress  these  legislated  stand- 
ards with  an  even  more  detailed  safety 
code  which  is  enforceable  under  the  la- 
bor-management contracts.  We  did  not 
want  to  make  that  mistake  this  time. 
This  bill  provides  a  fair  procedure,  in- 
cluding hearings,  for  promulgating  man- 
datory standards  by  the  Secretary.  But 
this  procedure  will  take  time.  The  miners 
cannot  afford  to  wait.  Their  very  life 
and  limb  depends  on  the  establishment 
of  new  and  up-to-date  standards  that 
are  enforceable  now.  Thus,  the  need  for 
title  m  of  this  bill.  As  time  goes  on, 
we  expect  and  we  encourage  the  admin- 
istrators to  improve  upon  these  stand- 
ards by  changing  them,  or  superseding 
them,  or  revising  them.  Congress  should 
not  be  in  the  business  of  setting  stand- 
ards, only  the  guidelines  and  procedures 
for  such  standards. 

As  one  can  imagine,  when  there  are 
50  pages  of  such  standards,  errors  can 
creep  in.  Also,  omissions  and  other  de- 
ficiencies are  possible. 

During  the  hearings  and  subsequent 
public  executive  sessions,  we  were  con- 
cerned that  many  of  the  interested  and 
directly  affected  parties  were  concen- 
trating their  concern  on  other  areas  of 
the  bill  and  neglected  this  title  to  see  if 
the  provisions  were  technically  sound 
and,  in  fact,  improved  safety. 

Within  the  last  several  weeks,  repre- 
sentatives of  industry,  labor,  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  and  others  interested  in  this 
legislation,  noted  a  few  areas  in  this 
title  that  were  technically  unsound,  in 
some  cases,  would  diminish,  not  improve, 


safety  unless  they  were  revised.  Simi- 
larly, the  committee's  staff  found  some 
technical  errors  that  needed  revision. 

Accordingly,  a  series  of  amendments 
to  sections  303,  305,  307,  308,  309,  310, 
311.  317,  and  318  of  this  tiUe  were  pre- 
pared which  are  largely  of  a  technical 
or  clarifying  nature.  Some,  like  a  stand- 
ard to  prevent  cave-ins  when  mining 
under  a  body  of  water,  and  a  standard 
requiring  a  ventilation  and  gas  and  dxist 
control  plan  and  a  standard  on  main- 
taining the  permissible  flame  safety 
lamp,  fill  a  gap  not  yet  covered  by  the 
bill.  Other  sections  of  this  title  are  not 
changed  by  this  amendment.  The  title, 
with  these  amendments,  was  placed  io 
the  Record  Monday. 

All  of  the  amendments  were  reviewed 
carefully  by  Director  OLeary  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines.  In  requesting  such  a  re- 
view, we  emphasized  that  no  amendm^it 
would  be  offered,  "which,  even  slightly, 
will  reduce  safety  to  the  miners.  The  fact 
that  one  provision  provides  greater 
safety  and  another  only  slightly  less 
safety  will  not  satisfy  the  test  we  are 
applying  to  these  amendments." 

The  Director  responds  as  follows: 

tJ.S.  Department  or  the  Inteuob, 
BuRKATT  or  Mines, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  23.  1969. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 

Chairman,  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Committee    on    Education    and    Labor, 
House  of   Representatives,   Washington, 
DC. 
Dear   Mr.   Dent:    Your   letter   of   October 
22,  1969,  requested  that  we  provide  a  tech- 
nical review  of  a  series  of  amendments  to 
Title  III  of  HR  13950,  as  reported  by  your 
Committee.  These  amendments  result  from 
discussions  between  your  staff  and  various 
representatives  of  the  Industry,  labor,  and 
others   Interested   In   this  legislation.   Some 
of  the  Bureau's  senior  inspection  personnel 
as  well  as  others  from  the  Department  par- 
ticipated In  some  of  these  discussions  to  pro- 
vide technical  advice. 

Most  of  the  amendments  are  of  a  clarify- 
ing nature  designed  to  overcome  problems 
discovered  during  the  discussions  Just  men- 
tioned. This  Is  particularly  true  in  connec- 
tion with  those  amendments  affecting  Sec- 
tions 303,  305.  307.  308.  309.  310.  and  318. 
Most  of  these  Sections  deal  with  highly  tech- 
nical problems  associated  with  providing 
adequate  safeguards  for  the  Installation, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  electrical 
equipment  and  power  circuits  of  significant 
voltages.  At  our  suggestion,  these  amend- 
ments were  also  reviewed  by  the  two  profes- 
sional electrical  engineers  from  the  General 
Services  Administration  who  participated  In 
the  drafting  of  many  of  these  Sections  with 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Committee.  Despite 
their  lack  of  famlUarity  with  the  coal  Indus- 
try, they  are  fully  competent  and  raised  a 
number  of  points  that  helped  to  Improve 
these  amendments. 

Several  of  the  amendments  are  distinctly 
superior  to  existing  provisions  of  the  Bill. 
This  Is  particularly  true  with  reppect  to  the 
revisions  related  to  sealing  and  ventilation 
of  abandoned  areas  and  to  the  provision  of 
fiame-resLstant  belts  In  haulageways  and  the 
requirement  for  sensing  devices  to  detect 
belt  fires.  We  are  also  pleased  to  see  the  re- 
vision authorizing  the  Secretary  to  require 
flame  suppression  devices  on  belt  haulage- 
ways  when  such  devices  are  technically  feas- 
ible. The  provisions  relative  to  coupling  mine 
cars  and  Increasing  the  number  of  spot  in- 
si)ectIons  at  the  more  hazardous  mines  will 
also  make  a  positive  contribution  to  safety. 
We  have  carefuUy  reviewed  each  of  these 
amendments  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
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drafting  sufficiency  as  related  to  other  provi- 
sions of  Title  in  of  the  Bill;  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  technical  application  to  the 
of>eratIons  of  the  Industry;  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  enforceability.  We  have 
concluded  that  each  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments Is  technlcaUy  sound,  enforceable, 
and — most  Important — would  not.  If  adopt- 
ed, lessen  the  degree  of  protection  of  health 
and  safety  accorded  miners  by  the  Committee 
BUI,  or  create  any  additional  hazards.  Taken 
together,  the  proposed  amendments  signifi- 
cantly strengthen  the  Bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  CLeart, 

Director. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  these  important 
amendments  which  will  provide  a  greater 
safety  to  the  miners. 

BRIEr    SECT10N-BT-8ECTI0N    EXPLANATION    Or 

THE    AMENDMENTS 

SECTION    303 

The  bill  now  provides  that  the  mini- 
mum quantity  of  air  reaching  the  last 
open  crosscut  in  any  pair  or  set  of  rooms 
must  be  9,000  cubic  feet  a  minute,  and 
the  minimum  quantity  of  air  reaching 
the  intake  end  of  a  pillar  line  must  also 
be  9,000  cubic  feet  a  minute.  The  bill 
does  not,  however,  prescribe  what  the 
minimum  quantity  of  air  should  be  at 
the  working  face  nor  what  the  minimimi 
velocity  should  be  over  any  miner  oper- 
ating electical  equipment  at  the  working 
face.  The  amendment  supplements  this 
omission  by  requiring  a  minimum  of  3,000 
cubic  feet  a  minute  at  the  face  and  a 
minimum  velocity  of  100  feet  per  minute 
over  the  miner  operating  electrical  equip- 
ment. The  latter  measurement  must  be 
made  at  the  point  where  the  air  passes 
to  within  5  feet  of  the  face.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  9,000  cubic  feet  minimum,  the 
Secretary  or  an  inspector  may  require  a 
greater  quantity  of  air  where  necessary 
for  safety  or  health,  or  both. 

The  amendment  also  clarifies  the  pres- 
ent language  of  this  section  by  requiring 
that  each  operator  prepare  and  adopt  a 
ventilation  and  explosive  gas-  and  dust- 
control  plan  which  must  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary. 

Section  318(c)(1)  of  the  bill  defines 
the  term  "permissible"  as  applied  to 
equipment,  such  as  the  flame  safety 
lamp.  Such  equipment  must  comply  with 
the  Secretary's  specifications  for  the  con- 
struction and  msiintenance  of  such  equip- 
ment. The  amendment  requires  that  the 
operator  provide  a  maintenance  program 
for  the  flame  safety  lamp  by  a  person 
qualified  in  this  work.  Proper  mainte- 
nance is  required  before  each  shift.  The 
need  for  this  program  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that,  since  1952,  there  have  been 
17  ignitions  killing  five,  and  injuring  25, 
from  Improperly  maintained  flame  safe- 
ty lamps. 

The  amendment  clarifies  the  present 
language  of  the  bill  relative  to  the  per- 
centage of  explosive  gas  required  before 
changes  in  ventilation  must  be  under- 
taken or  men  withdrawn.  The  amend- 
ment makes  it  clear  that  if  the  explo- 
sive gas  reaches  1  percent  or  more,  but 
less  than  1.5  percent,  action  must  be 
taken  to  reduce  the  gas  to  less  than  1.0, 
and  if  such  gas  reaches  1.5  percent  or 
more,  the  miners  must  be  withdrawn  un- 
til the  gas  is  reduced  to  less  than  1 
percent. 


The  amendment  also  clarifies  the 
present  language  of  the  bill  relative  to 
separation  of  belt  and  trolley  haulage  en- 
tries from  intake  and  retiun  air  courses. 

In  the  case  of  new  mines,  intake  and 
return  entries  must  be  separated  from 
belt  haulage  entries,  and  the  operator 
must  limit  the  velocity  of  air  coursed  in 
such  haulage  entries  to  that  needed  to 
supply  adequate  oxygen  to  protect  the 
health  of  miners,  and  to  control  methane. 
In  addition,  the  air  must  not  be  used  to 
ventilate  active  working  places.  The  sep- 
aration would  be  through  the  use  of  per- 
manent stoppings  constructed  of  incom- 
bustible material.  When  an  inspector 
finds,  in  existing  mines  developed  with 
more  than  two  entries,  that  the  condi- 
tions in  the  entries,  other  than  haulage 
entries,  are  such  as  to  permit  the  cours- 
ing of  intake  or  return  air,  then  the  belt 
haulage  entries  cannot  be  used  to  venti- 
late, unless  necessary  to  ventilate  work- 
ing places,  and  the  op)erator  must  limit 
the  air  velocity  coursed  through  such 
haulage  entries  to  that  needed  to  supply 
adequate  oxygen,  to  protect  the  health  of 
miners,  and  to  control  methane. 

The  objective  of  the  section  is  to  re- 
duce high  air  velocities  in  belt  haulage- 
ways  where  the  coal  is  transported  be- 
cause such  velocities  fan  and  propagate 
mine  fires,  many  of  which  originate  along 
the  haulageways.  Rapid  intake  air  cur- 
rents also  carry  products  of  the  fire  to 
the  working  places  quickly  before  the 
men  know  of  the  fire  and  lessen  their 
time  for  escape.  If  they  use  the  return 
aircourses  to  escape,  the  air  coursed 
through  may  contain  these  products  and 
quickly  overtake  them.  Also,  the  objec- 
tive is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  fioat  coal 
dust  along  belt  haulageways. 

In  some  mines,  it  is  not  possible  to  iso- 
late the  intake  and  return  airways  from 
the  haulageways.  The  latter  is  particu- 
larly true  in  a  two  or  three  entry  system 
where  the  haulageway,  of  necessity,  must 
be  used  to  ventilate  the  face.  Even  in  a 
multiple  entry  system  of  more  than  three 
entries,  in  some  cases  the  haulageway 
runs  for  miles  and  some  parallel  entries 
may  be  blocked  or  partially  blocked  from 
roof  falls,  particularly  in  low  coal,  and, 
in  such  cases,  it  is  not  practical  to  open 
such  entries. 

While  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  ve- 
locity of  £dr  in  the  haulageway,  complete 
elimination  of  air  in  the  haulageway  is 
not  desirable,  because  it  would  create  a 
new  hazard.  Some  air  is  essential.  The 
air  velocity,  however,  must  be  limited  to 
an  amount  sufficient  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  oxygen  in  the  haulage- 
way, to  protect  the  health  of  miners,  and 
to  provide  that  the  air  not  contain  ac- 
cumulations of  methane. 

In  order  to  separate  trolley  haulage- 
ways from  intake  or  return  aircourses, 
doors  are  needed.  These,  however,  tend 
to  create  a  greater  hazard  to  the  miners. 
Thus,  the  amendment  directs  that,  in 
new  mines  or  new  working  sections  in 
existing  mines  where  there  are  trolley 
haulageways,  there  must  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  entries  or  nxMns  as  intake  air- 
courses  in  order  to  limit  the  velocity  of 
air  currents  on  these  haulageways.  The 
Secretary  will  prescribe  what  these  ve- 
locities should  be. 


Sections  305,  307,  308,  and  309  of  the 
bill  are  amended  to  clarify  certain  provi- 
sions and  to  permit  the  continued  safe 
use  of  ungroimded,  delta -connected  sys- 
tems for  electrical  equipment. 

SECTION    317 

The  first  of  these  amendments  relates 
to  the  ventilation  or  sealing  of  aban- 
doned areas,  including  areas  not  venti- 
lated and  regularly  inspected,  areas 
where  mining  has  been  started  but  not 
completed,  areas  where  future  mining  is 
still  possible,  areas  that  are  deserted,  and 
partially  pillared  areas.  While  pillars  are 
still  being  extracted,  each  operator  must 
ventilate  the  area  in  a  manner  approved 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  Inspector  in  ordei 
to  render  harmless,  dilute,  and  carry 
away  explosive  gases.  In  the  case  of 
abandoned  areas  at  existing  mines,  such 
areas  must  be  either  sealed  or  venti- 
lated, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  inspector,  within  9  months  after  en- 
actment, but  the  Secretary  may  extend 
this  period,  on  a  mlne-by-mlne  basis,  for 
an  additional  6  months.  Before  either 
method  is  utilized,  the  Secretary  must  be 
satisfied  that  it  is  appropriate  given  the 
conditions  of  the  abandoned  area.  Large 
abandoned  areas  are  difficult  to  ventilate 
adequately.  Thus,  ventilation  will  only 
be  approved  where  it  can  be  effectively 
maintained  to,  continuously,  dilute,  ren- 
der harmless,  and  carry  away  explosive 
gases  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
or  the  inspector.  When  sealing  is  re- 
quired, the  seals  must  be  approved  so  as 
to  isolate  with  explosion-proof  bulk- 
heads these  areas  from  the  active 
mine  workings. 

In  the  case  of  new  mines,  and  new 
working  sections  in  existing  mines,  the 
mining  system  must  be  designed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  approved  plan,  so  that, 
as  each  section  is  abandoned,  it  can  be 
sealed,  if  that  is  the  best  method  to  be 
utilized,  as  determined  under  the  plan. 

The  next  amendment  clarifies  the  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  on  requiring  minimum 
barriers  around  oil  and  gas  wells  that 
penetrate  the  coal  seam  or  mine.  The 
Secretary  can  require  greater  barriers 
depending  on  the  depth  of  the  mine, 
other  geologic  conditions,  and  other  fac- 
tors. So  long  as  safety  is  not  sacrificed, 
lesser  barriers  may  be  permitted  within 
limits  of  State  laws. 

The  amendments  clarify  the  present 
provisions  of  the  bill  relative  to  escape- 
ways.  The  objective  is  to  assure  that  each 
miner,  even  those  who  are  injured,  may 
escape  without  hinderance  and  quickly 
through  the  escapeway  to  the  mine  open- 
ing, in  the  csise  of  a  drift  mine,  and  to  the 
escape  facilities,  in  the  case  of  a  shaft  or 
slope  mine.  The  escape  facilities  in  a 
shaft  or  slope  mine  must  be  adequate 
and  ever  present  and  in  workable  condi- 
tion so  that  they  may  be  put  into  use  with 
the  minimum  of  delay.  Ladders  or  stairs 
in  deep  mines  can  only  be  considered  as 
secondary  or  backup  facilities. 

The  amendment  provides  that  where 
the  Secretary  finds  either  a  mine  liber- 
ates large  quantities  of  gas,  or  there  has 
been  a  death  or  serious  injury  in  the 
previous  5  years  caused  by  a  gas  igni- 
tion or  explosion,  or  there  exists  in  the 
mine  some  other  especially  hazardous 
condition  that  deserves  particular  and 
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special  attention  in  order  to  protect  the 
miners  whlla  the  condition  exists,  the 
Secretary  milst  provide  at  the  very  least 
26  spot  inspections  of  all  or  part  of  the 
mine  by  a  Pfederal  inspector.  These  in- 
spections shoWd  be  spsiced  each  year  on 
an  Irregular  |>asls.  This  provision  broad- 
ens section  il7(j»  of  the  bill  to  cover 
more  than  just  the  excessively  gassy 
mine.  It  recognizes  that  there  are  other 
hazards  in  sohie  mines  that  deserve  spe- 
cial attention  by  the  inspectors.  At  the 
same  time,  ^  avoids  the  very  obvious 
pitfalls  of  the  present  language  of  the 
bill.  If  the  secretary  must  station  an 
inspector  at  i  every  mine  that  liberates 
excessive  amounts  of  gas.  he  will  quickly 
find  that  moit,  if  not  all,  of  his  trained 
inspectors  wt  1  be  at  these  mines,  many 
of  which  hav»  multiple  shifts,  and  none 
will  be  avails  ble  to  make  the  minimum 
of  four  inspections  per  year  required 
elsewhere  in  the  bill  of  every  under- 
ground mine, 

Further,  ir  connection  with  a  recent 
closure  order  now  pending  before  the 
_ Boafd  of  Review,  where  a  mine  was  re- 
-opeoed  pending  a  decision  on  the  merits, 
a  Federal  insi  ector  was  stationed  around 
the  clock  in  ;he  working  section  of  the 
mine  under  ttie  closing  order.  Within  a 
few  days,  it  aecame  apparent  that  the 
operator  and  his  supervisory  persormel 
were  making  few  decisions  involving 
safety  withoit  the  approval  of  the  in- 
spector. In  st  ort.  the  inspector,  not  the 
operator,  was  running  the  safety  pro- 
gram at  that  working  section  of  the 
mine.  This  rei  ult  is  contrary  to  the  whole 
purpose  of  this  bill  and  should  be  avoid- 
ed. The  opentor.  not  the  inspector  or 
the  miners,  hi  is  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  the  safety  of  the  miners  at  the 
mine.  The  miners'  responsibility,  while 
important,  is  secondary  to  that  of  man- 
agement in  I  his  area.  The  inspector's 
responsibility  is  to  enforce  the  law,  not 
direct  the  op(  (rations  at  each  mine. 

The  amendments  also  provide  stand- 
ards relative  to  protecting  miners  from 
cave-in's  und;r  bodies  of  water,  where 
in  1959.  12  miners  tragically  lost  their 
lives  while  m  ning  coal  under  the  Sus- 
queharma  Ri'er  in  my  home  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  requiring  that  modern 
and  improve(  devices  and  systems  to 
monitor  and  detect  unsafe  conditions  at 
a  mine  be  use  i  as  they  become  available, 
including,  wh;re  appropriate,  computer 
systems,  to  n  squiring  the  use  of  auto- 
matic couplers  and  uncouplers  on  haul- 
age equipmen ;,  to  providing,  for  the  use 
of  potable  wa  ter  in  the  mines,  for  the 
early  retirement  of  inspectors,  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  and  for  the  prevention 
of  discharges  of  miners  for  exercising 
various  rights  imder  provisions  of  this 
legislation. 

SECTION    318 

The  amendment  makes  some  changes 
for  the  purpose  of  clarification  in  the 
definition  of  aj  qualified  person  and  rock 
dust.  In  the  former,  as  well  as  in  the 
present  definition  of  a  certified  person,  it 
is  intended  Ujat  the  Secretary  and  his 
inspectors  devfelop  quickly  a  program  for 
training,  retraining,  examining,  testing, 
and  approving  persons  who  must  be 
qualified  or  certified  to  perform  certain 
tasks  under  ^his  bill.  Many  accidents 
have  occiured)  in  mines  due  to  the  fact 


that  people  are  not  adequately  trained 
and  examined  for  many  of  these  impor- 
tant jobs.  The  Secretary  must  establish 
minimum,  but  rigid,  requirements  for 
these  functions  and  require  adequate 
training  and  periodic  retraining.  The 
Secretary  cannot  rely  on  the  States  to 
do  this.  He  must  first  establish  the  mini- 
mum requirements. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment.  I  am  intimately  aware 
of  its  provisions.  I  have  gone  over  it  with 
the  gentleman  and  with  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  I  do  support  the  amendment  be- 
ing offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  DE3«IT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much. 

I  might  say  to  all  of  you  that  I  may 
know  somewhat  more  than  some  of  you 
about  coal  mining,  but  I  would  not  dare 
to  come  before  this  House  and  say  that  I 
am  qualified  to  write  legislation  on  the 
technical  aspects  of  modem-day  mining, 
in  the  light  of  the  new  technology  that 
has  come  into  the  field.  I  would  not  have 
the  gall  to  try  to  impress  you  that  I  had 
that  kind  of  knowledge  or  expertise.  I  do 
believe  I  know  something  has  to  be  done 
in  the  min^s.  They  have  to  have  the  safest 
kind  of  rules  and  regulations  possible, 
and  I  do  advise  that  amendment  will 
help  do  the  job.  I  ask  that  the  Members 
consider  them  seriously  and  support 
them. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  support  the 
amendments  to  title  in  because  they  will 
provide  greater  safety  to  the  miners.  A 
number  of  these  amendments  were  also 
included  in  my  bill.  H.R.  14394.  which  I 
introduced  on  October  16,  1969.  Some  of 
these  include:  The  requirement  for  the 
proper  use  of  the  flame  safety  lamp,  the 
provision  for  a  ventilation  and  gas  and 
dust  control  plan,  the  provision  for  a 
minimum  of  3.000  feet  per  second  at  the 
working  face,  first  recommended  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Yablonski,  the  provision  requiring 
the  use  of  modem  devices  as  they  are 
adopted,  the  requirement  for  automatic 
couplers,  the  provision  for  adequate 
escapeways  to  allow  all  miners  to  escape, 
even  the  injured,  quickly,  the  provisions 
providing  greater  safety  in  the  use  and 
maintenance  of  electrical  equipment,  to 
name  a  few.  But,  most  importantly,  this 
title  includes  the  provision  which  pro- 
hibits the  discharge  of  miners  or  their 
representative  or  any  discrimination 
against  them  who  seek  to  exercise  some 
of  the  most  important  rights  established 
under  this  bill.  The  bill  gives,  for  the  first 
time,  the  statutory  rights  to  the  miners 
and  their  representatives  to  require  in- 
inspections  of  the  mines,  to  appeal  clo- 
sure orders  and  their  termination  and 
modification,  and  to  insure  generally  that 
the  health  and  safety  standards  are  ef- 
fectively enforced.  It  is  an  opportunity 
that  they  should  exercise  with  care,  but 
it  must  be  utilized.  This  important  pro- 
vision will  protect  the  miners  and  their 
representatives  in  exercising  these  rights. 
Another  important  feature  in  this  title 


which  was  in  my  October  16th  bill  is  the 
requirement  that  all  proposed  standards 
and  regulations  are  transmitted  to  every 
mine  operator  and  then  must  be  posted 
on  the  bulletin  board  at  the  mine  for 
the  miners — the  ones  who  are  deeply  and 
vitally  affected — to  read  and  comment 
on.  This  an  important  provision  because 
it  assures  that  miners  will  get  in  at  the 
ground  fioor  when  they  are  proposed. 
For  the  first  time,  the  miners,  not  just 
management  and  the  union,  will  have  a 
say  in  these  standards  and  regulations. 

I  think  particular  attention  and 
thanks  should  be  extended  by  all  miners 
for  all  of  these  amendments  which 
Chairman  Dent  had  the  foresight  to  in- 
clude in  this  new  title.  His  improve- 
ments in  section  317  of  the  bill,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  gas  wells  pene- 
trating coal  beds,  with  cave-in's  in  mines 
under  bodies  of  water,  and  requiring  a 
minimum  of  water,  and  requiring  a  min- 
imiun  of  26  spot  inspections  on  a  far 
broader  basis  than  anyone  ever  even  con- 
sidered, are  essential  safeguards.  Under 
the  previous  provision,  the  executive 
branch,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  could,  un- 
fortvmateiy  have  defined  this  provision 
as  far  too  limited  fashion  never  intended 
by  anyone  who  expected  it.  These  spot 
inspections  on  this  broad  basis  should 
afford  greater  safety  to  the  miners  of 
these  mines  without  the  obviously  bad 
effect  of  inspectors  stationed  at  a  mine 
that  Chairman  Dent  just  referred  to  in 
connection  with  a  mine  subject  to  a 
closing  order  where  inspectors  were  sta- 
tioned around  the  clock. 

The  miners  of  this  country  should  be 
pleased  that  such  dedicated  members  of 
the  committee  and  the  staff  took  the  time 
to  work  out  this  title  III  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HECHLEK  OF  WEST 
VIRGINIA  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.   DENT 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

An  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hechler 
Of  West  Virginia  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Dent:  On  page  21.  strike  section 
305(a)  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
the  bottom  of  page  23,  and  Insert  the 
following: 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  Effective  one  year  after  the 
operative  date  of  this  title — 

•'(1)  all  Junction  or  distribution  boxes 
used  for  malting  multiple  povrer  connections 
in  the  active  workings  of  a  coal  mine  shall 
be  permissible; 

"(2)  all  hand-held  electric  drills,  blower 
and  exhaust  fans,  electric  pumps,  and  other 
such  low-horsepower  electric  face  equipment 
as  the  Secretary  may  designate  within  two 
months  after  the  operative  date  of  this  title, 
which  are  taken  into,  or  used  in  the  working 
section  of  any  coal  mine  shall  be  ;-iermisslble; 
and 

•'(3)  all  electric  face  equipment  which  is 
taken  Into,  or  used  in.  the  working  section 
of  any  coal  mine  classified  as  gassy  under 
any  provision  of  law  prior  to  the  operative 
date  of  this  title  shall  be  permissible 

"(b)  (1)  Effective  one  year  after  the  opera- 
tive date  of  this  title,  all  elecric  face  equip- 
ment not  referred  to.  rr  desl!»nated  unde'. 
subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section  which  Is 
taken  into,  or  used  in.  the  working  section 
of  any  coal  mine,  except  a  coal  mine  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  subsection  (aw3)  of 
this  section  cr  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, shall  be  permissible. 
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••(2)  Effective  two  years  after  the  operative 
date  of  this  title,  all  electric  face  equipment 
not  referred  to.  or  designated  under,  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  of  this  section  which  is  taken 
into,  or  used  in.  the  working  section  of  any 
coal  mine,  except  a  coal  mine  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)(3)  of  this 
section,  which  Is  operated  entirely  in  coal 
seams  located  above  the  water  table  with  one 
or  more  openings  made  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and  with  a  total  pro- 
duction of  coal  that  does  not  exceed  fifty 
thoussind  tons  annually,  based  on  the  mine's 
production  records  for  three  calendar  years 
prior  to  such  date,  shall  be  permissible. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  coal  mine  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection.  If  the  operator  of  such  mine  Is 
unable  to  comply  with  such  requirements  on 
such  effective  date,  he  may  file  an  application 
for  a  permit  for  noncompliance  with  the 
Secretary  ninety  days  prior  to  such  date.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  appli- 
cation satisfies  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (6)  of  this  subsection,  he  shall  issue 
to  such  operator  a  permit  for  noncompUance. 
Such  permit  shall  entitle  the  permittee  to 
an  extension  of  time  to  comply  with  such 
requirements  of  not  to  exceed  twelve  months, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  from  such 
effective  date. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  a  coal  mine  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection.  If  the  operator  of  such  mine 
Is  unable  to  comply  with  such  requirements 
on  such  date,  he  may  file  an  application  for 
a  permit  for  noncompliance  with  the  Secre- 
tary ninety  days  prior  to  such  date.  If  the 
Secretary  determines,  after  notice  to  all  In- 
terested persons  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  that  such  application  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (6)  of  this  sub- 
section, and  that  such  operator,  despite  his 
diligent  efforts  will  be  unable  to  comply  with 
such  requirements,  the  Secretary  may  Issue 
to  such  operator  a  permit  for  noncompliance 
Such  permit  shall  entitle  the  permittee  to 
an  additional  extension  of  time  to  comply 
with  such  requirement  of  not  to  exceed 
twelve  months,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, from  the  date  such  compliance  is 
required. 

"(5)  (A)  Any  operator  of  a  coal  mine  is- 
sued a  permit  under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
of  this  subsection  who.  ninety  days  prior 
to  the  termination  of  such  permit,  deter- 
mines that  he  will  be  unable  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  said  paragraphs  upon 
the  expiration  of  such  permit  may  file  with 
the  Secretary  an  application  for  renewal 
thereof.  Upon  receipt  of  such  application,  the 
Secretary.  If  he  determines,  after  notice  to 
all  Interested  persons  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  that  such  application  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (6)  of  this 
subsection  and  that  such  operator,  despite 
his  diligent  efforts,  will  be  unable  to  comply 
with  such  requirements,  may  renew  the  per- 
mit for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months. 
Any  hearing  held  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
shall  be  of  record  and  the  Secretary  shall 
make  findings  of  fact  and  shall  Issue  a  writ- 
ten decision  Incorporating  his  findings  there- 
in. 

"(B)  Any  permit  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  entitle  the  permittee  to  use 
nonpermlssible  electric  face  equipment,  as 
specified  in  the  permit,  during  the  term  of 
such  permit.  Permits  issued  under  this  sub- 
section to  operators  who  must  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  In  the  aggregate,  not  extend 
the  period  of  noncompliance  more  than 
thlrtv-six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Permits  issued  under  this 
subsection  to  operators  who  must  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  shall.  In  the  aggregate,  not 
extend  the  period  of  noncompliance  more 
than  forty-eight  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
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"(6)  Any  application  for  a  permit  of  non- 
compUance filed  under  this  subsection  shall 
contain  a  statement  by  the  operator — 

"(A)  that  he  is  unable  to  comply  with 
paragraphs  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsecUon,  as 
appropriate,  within  the  time  prescribed; 

'•(B)  listing  the  nonpermlssible  electric 
face  equipment  by  type  and  manufacturer 
being  used  by  such  operator  In  cormectlon 
with  mining  operations  In  such  mine  on  the 
operative  date  of  this  title  and  on  the  date 
of  the  application  for  which  a  noncompli- 
ance permit  is  requested  and  stating  whether 
such  equipment  had  ever  been  rated  as  per- 
missible; 

"(C)  setting  forth  the  actions  taken  from 
and  after  the  operative  date  of  this  title  to 
comply  with  such  paragraphs,  together  with 
a  plan  setting  forth  a  schedule  of  compliance 
with  the  appropriate  paragraphs  for  the 
equipment  referred  to  In  such  paragraphs 
and  being  used  by  the  operator  In  connec- 
tion with  mining  operations  In  such  mine 
with  respect  to  which  such  permit  Is  re- 
quired and  the  means  and  measures  to  be 
employed  to  achieve  compliance;  and 

"(D)  include  such  other  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(7)  One  year  after  the  operative  date  of 
this  title  all  replacement  equipment  ac- 
quired for  use  In  any  mine  referred  to  In  this 
subsection  shall  be  permissible  and  shall  be 
maintained  in  a  permissible  condition,  and 
In  the  event  of  any  major  overhaul  of  any 
Item  of  equipment  In  use  one  year  after  the 
operative  date  of  this  title  such  equipment 
shall  be  put  in.  and  thereafter  maintained 
In.  a  permissible  condition.  If,  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Secretary,  such  equipment  or  nec- 
essary replacement  parts  are  available. 

"(8)  The  operator  of  each  coal  mine  shall 
maintain  in  permissible  condition  all  elec- 
tric face  equipment,  required  by  this  sub- 
section and  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to 
be  permissible. 

"(9)  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall, 
within  two  months  after  the  operative  date 
of  this  title,  file  with  the  Secretary  a  state- 
ment Using  all  electric  face  equipment  by 
type  and  manufacturer  being  used  by  such 
operator  In  connection  with  mining  opera- 
tions In  the  working  section  of  such  mine  as 
of  the  date  of  such  filing,  and  stating  whether 
such  equipment  is  permissible  and  main- 
tained In  permissible  condition  or  nonper- 
mlssible on  such  date  of  filing,  and.  If  non- 
permissible,  whether  such  nonpermlssible 
equipment  has  ever  been  rated  as  permissible, 
and  such  other  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

'(10)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  con- 
duct a  survey  as  to  the  total  availability  of 
new  or  rebuilt  permissible  electric  face  equip- 
ment and  replacement  parts  for  such  equip- 
ment and.  within  six  months  after  the  opera- 
tive date  of  this  title,  publish  the  results  of 
such  survey. 

"(11)  No  permit  for  noncompliance  shall 
be  Issued  under  this  subsection  for  any  non- 
permissible  electric  face  equipment,  unless 
such  equipment  was  being  used  by  an  opera- 
tor In  connection  with  the  mining  operations 
in  a  coal  mine  on  the  operative  date  of  this 
title. 

"(12)  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term  'per- 
missible electric  face  equipment*  means  all 
electrically  operated  equipment  taken  into  or 
used  In  the  working  section  of  any  coal  mine 
the  electrical  parts  of  which.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  associated  electrical  equip- 
ment. compKjnents.  and  accessories,  are  de- 
signed, constructed,  and  Installed.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Secretary's  specification,  to  as- 
sure that  such  machines  will  not  cause  a 
mine  explosion  or  mine  fire,  and  the  other 
features  of  which  are  designed  and  con- 
structed, in  accordance  with  the  Secretary's 
specifications,  to  prevent,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible,  other  accidents  In  the  use  of 
such  equipment.  The  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  In  effect  on  the  operative  date  of 


this  title  relating  to  the  requirements  for  In- 
vestigation, testing,  approval,  certification, 
and  acceptance  of  such  equipment  as  per- 
missible shall  continue  In  effect  untU  modi- 
fied or  superseded  by  the  Secretary,  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  promptly  provide 
procedures,  including,  where  feasible,  field 
testing,  approval,  certification,  and  accept- 
ance by  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary,  to  facilitate  compliance  by  an  op- 
erator with  the  permissibility  requirements 
of  this  subsection  within  the  periods  pre- 
scribed. 

"(13)  Any  operator  <x  representative  of 
miners  aggrieved  by  a  final  decision  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection  may  file  a 
petition  for  review  of  such  decision  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  A  copy  of  any  permit  granted  under 
this  section  shall  be  mailed  immediately  to  a 
duly  designated" — . 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  (dur- 
ing the  reading ) .  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  to  the  amendment  has  been 
printed  in  the  Record  at  page  31616,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wiU 
cffltp  it 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  refers  to 
the  Secretary  in  granting  extensions  of 
time.  Already  an  amendment  has  been 
adopted  removing  this  authority  from 
the  Secretary,  and  the  extension  of  time 
authority  now  resides  in  the  Compli- 
ance Panel.  I  believe  this  amendment 
conflicts  with  and  does  not  conform  to 
the  amendments  already  adopted. 

My  point  is  this — that  this  refers  to 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  that  he  no 
longer  has  as  a  result  of  tl.e  amendment 
which  already  has  been  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  wish  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from  IIU- 
nois  accept  an  amendment  clarifying 
that  point? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  amendment  is  in  good  form.  I  will 
have  no  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  redrafted  to  conform 
to  the  point  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  have  an  amendment 
to  carry  out  that  redrafting? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  May 
I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to 
which  particular  section  he  refers? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  think  it  is 
throughout  the  amendment.  I  can  iden- 
tify some:  At  the  top  of  page  2,  section 
3,  it  says  "If  the  Secretary  determines" 
and  in  section  4,  it  says  "not  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Secretary,"  and  again  in 
5(a),  and  it  is  replete  throughout  the 
amendment. 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
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Chairman,  I  a^k  the  Chair  for  a  ruling 

on  the  point  of  order. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 

to  rule  on  the  point  of  order.  The  Chair 

does  not  rule  on  the  consistency  of  the 

amendment,   so   the  point  of  order  is 

overruled. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 

his  amendment 

Mr.  HECHLHR  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  ia  infrequently  that  I  ex- 
press agreement  with  the  current  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  I  have  a  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Mr. 
W.  A.  Boyle,  who  states  quite  explicitly 
in  a  letter  dated  October  9 : 

The  United  klne  Workers  of  America 
beseechee  you  tol  remove  all  exemptions  In 
the  law  which  x^uld  permit  any  group  of 
coal  operators  t4>  postpone  Installation  of 
spark  free  equlpnient  for  as  long  as  six  years 
or  even  Indeflnlteiy. 

Mr.  Chairmai|.  this  is  in  a  letter  which 
was  sent  to  all  Members  of  Congress,  and 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  subscribe  to  the  senti- 
ments-tti  this  letter.  I  might  add  that  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Yablofiski.  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  U<iited  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  recogrized  this  point  long  be- 
fore it  was  finfally  recognized  by  Mr. 
Boyle. 

We  all  know  that  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  explosions  is  the  non-permis- 
sible electrical  equipment  that  causes 
sparks  at  the  face  of  a  mine. 

When  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
signed  the  Federbl  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 
of  1952 — which  for  the  most  part  is  the 
law  under  which]  we  are  still  operating — 
he  stated:  ' 

The  legislation  cbntalns  several  exemptions 
to  the  safety  provisions  particularly  with 
regard  to  replacemient  of  dangerous  electrical 
equipment  and  faulty  ventilation  systems 
which  have  been  ihe  causes  of  most  recent 
major  disasters.  I  am  advised  that  these  ex- 
emptions were  provided  to  avoid  any  eco- 
nomic Impact  on  the  coal  mining  industry, 
but  they  are  so  wctded  that  the  luisafe  con- 
ditions and  practlc^  could  continue  for  years 
before  the  mines  would  be  required  to  comply 
with  the  law. 

The  gentlemata  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Dent)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  PfRKiNS)  and  others  have 
done  a  great  job  \n  bringing  this  bill  this 
far.  We  may  not|have  another  opportu- 
nity for  several  years  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive revision  of  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safe|,y  Act.  It  has  been  17 
years  since  that  b^ic  act  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  wasjpassed  by  the  Congress. 
Let  us  do  a  good  job  here  today  when  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  do  the 
best  possible  job  mo  close  every  loophole 
and  protect  the  miners  of  this  Nation. 

The  main  reason  why  my  amendment 
is  necessary  becomes  obvious  when  you 
read  section  305  (l»)  (1)  on  page  73  of  the 
bUl:  T 

Pour  years  after  \,he  operative  date  of  this 
title  all  electric  fkce  equipment  .  .  .  shall 
bo  permissible  and  shall  be  maintained  In  a 
permissible  condiuin.  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary may,  upon  peiltlon,  waive  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  on  an  Individual 
mine  basis  for  a  polod  not  in  excess  of  two 
years. 


Now  that  adds  up  to  6  years  in  which 
operators  of  the  so-called  nongassy 
mines,  large  and  small,  have  before  they 
have  to  get  their  electrical  equipment 
house  in  order.  But  the  provision  now  In 
the  bill  which  really  disturbs  me  is  the 
next  sentence  on  page  73.  which  states: 

The  Secretary  may  also,  upon  petition, 
waive  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  on 
an  individual  mine  btuais  if  he  determines 
that  the  permissible  equipment  for  which 
the  waiver  U  sought  Is  not  available  to  such 
mine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  very  disturb- 
ing open-ended  extension  and  exception. 

The  committee  report,  in  discussing 
the  provisions  permitting  6  years  for  the 
electrical  equipment  to  be  made  explo- 
sion-proof, states  as  follows: 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  Indi- 
cated a  period  of  five  years  will  be  required 
for  the  mine  equipment  manufacturing  In- 
dustry to  produce  permissible  replacement 
equipment  in  suflflcient  quantities  for  all 
underground  mines.  If  the  Department  alters 
its  present  policy  of  requiring  all  inspections 
of  permissible  equipment  to  be  made  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  permits  field  inspections,  the 
period  necessary  to  produce  sufficient  equip- 
ment should  be  reduced.  (See  page  23.) 

The  committee  then  goes  on  and  says 
that  it,  and  I  quote,  "believes  the  time 
allowances  in  the  bUl,  therefore,  to  be 
exceedingly  generous."  Let  me  repeat 
that  "The  committee  believes  the  time 
allowances  in  the  bill  to  be  exceedingly 
generous." 

Despite  the  committee's  recognition 
that  it  Is  being  exceedingly  generous,  it 
includes  a  provision  in  the  electrical 
equipment  section  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary to  grant  waivers  even  after  the  6- 
year  period  is  over.  To  me,  this  is  im- 
conscionable.  Six  years  Is  exceedingly 
generous.  It  provides  more  time  than 
even  the  Department  believes  necessary 
according  to  the  committee  report.  To 
grant  further  extensions  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  the  conclusion  that  this  equipment 
can  cause  methane  ignitions  which  kill 
coal  miners.  To  me  this  provision  per- 
mitting open-ended  extensions  by  the 
Secretary  is  tantamount  to  condemning 
our  miners  to  the  continued  risks  of 
mining  operations  which  the  Congress 
knows  to  be  unsafe. 

Further,  the  committee  bill  grants  even 
the  gassy  mine  operators  up  to  28  months 
to  convert  their  grandfathered  nonper- 
missible  equipment  to  permissible  after 
they  have  had  17  years  to  do  so. 

My  amendment  would  limit  the  time 
to  15  months  for  grandfathered  equip- 
ment, to  15  months  for  so-called  non- 
gassy  mines  below  the  water  table  and 
such  mines  above  the  water  table  that 
produce  more  than  50,000  tons  annually, 
with  authority  to  grant  further  exten- 
sions for  unavailability  of  equipment  of 
an  additional  21  months,  and  to  28 
months  for  such  mines  above  the  water 
table  if  they  annually  produce  50,000 
tons  or  less  per  year,  with  authority  for 
extensions  for  unavailability  of  equip- 
ment of  an  additional  29  months.  My 
amendment  would  also  require  field  test- 
ing of  equipment,  where  appropriate,  to 
facilitate  approvals.  Small  horsepowered 
equipment  would  be  required  to  be  con- 
verted in  15  months. 
Now  I  am  disturbed  that  4  years,  plus 


2  years,  plus  an  indefhilte  waiver  period 
is  provided  for  nongstssy  mines.  Under 
my  amendment  this  would  be  Ued  dowi. 
to  4  years.  It  would  give  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  the  oiperators  to  acquire  spark- 
proof  equipment.  Pour  years  is  a  long 
enough  period  of  time.  It  would  give 
enough  of  an  opportimlty  to  make  thla 
equipment  permissible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  how  difficult  it  is  for 
the  small  mines,  how  tough  it  is.  They 
have  a  lobbjrist  who  does  effective  work 
for  them,  and  according  to  the  reports 
filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  this 
lobbjrist  is  paid  $35  per  hour. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Dent)  who  brought  in  the  1966 
act,  and  could  be  termed  the  father  of 
that  act,  knows  the  predictions  of  gloom 
and  doom  that  were  made  in  1966.  In 
that  year,  safety  standards  were  ex- 
tended to  mines  employing  imder  15  men. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Taggart,  the  president  of  Wise 
Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  testifying  in  Septem- 
ber 1963,  charged  that  this  legislation, 
which  only  extended  safety  features  to 
mines  employing  under  15,  was  a  "con- 
spiracy to  get"  those  mines  "out  of 
business." 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Holcomb.  president,  the 
National  Independent  Coal  Operators' 
Association,  Inc.,  of  Middlesboro.  Ky., 
stated  in  1963  that  was  a  "bill  that  will, 
if  passed  destroy  the  truck-mining  seg- 
ment of  the  coal  industry  and  quite  pos- 
sibly many  small  coal  mines." 

Those  same  cries  have  been  made  to- 
day, and  I  dare  say  the  predictions  of 
doom  are  just  as  inaccurate. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Gray  J  is  present.  I  know  he  is  interested 
in  this  amendment.  I  appreciate  the  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  ap- 
preciate the  support  of  others. 

I  particularly  appreciate  the  support 
of  the  committee,  which  I  reiterate  once 
again  states  in  its  own  report,  on  page 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  indi- 
cated a  period  of  5  years  will  be  required 
for  the  mine  equipment  manufacturing  In- 
dustry to  produce  permissible  replacement 
equipment  In  sufficient  quantities  for  all 
underground  mines.  If  the  Department  al- 
ters its  present  policy  of  requiring  all  inspec- 
tions of  permissible  equipment  to  be  made 
in  Pittsburgh,  and  permits  field  Inspections, 
the  period  necessary  to  produce  sufficient 
equipment  should  be  reduced. 

My  amendment  does  just  that.  It  af- 
fords field  inspections,  which  can  do  this 
at  a  very  low  price. 

I  ask  that  my  amendment  be  adopted 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  was  any  part 
of  this  bill  which  was  more  difficult  than 
the  particular  section  we  are  now  con- 
sidering I  do  not  know  what  it  would  be. 

All  the  bills  introduced  on  behalf  of 
the  administration  and  on  behalf  of  other 
interested  parties  abolished  the  nongassy 
classification  which  had  historically  been 
in  the  bill  since  the  inclusion  of  title  I 
mine;. 

The  draftsmen  of  these  several  bills 
had  not  given  much  thought  to  the  im- 
pact of  doing  away  with  the  nongassy 
classification  and  the  cost  of  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  having  permis- 
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sible  equipment  in  all  mines.  They  be- 
came aware  of  this.  The  members  of  our 
committee  and,  obviously.  fr<Hn  the  ac- 
tion they  took,  the  other  body  became 
awMe  that  something  had  to  be  done  to 
ameliorate  the  impact  of  doing  away 
with  the  nongsasy  classification. 

We  have  a  very  carefully  worked  out 
provision  in  this  bill  that  seems  to  sat- 
isfy, first  of  all.  the  safety  requirements 
in  seeing  that  as  soon  as  possible  the 
nonpermissible  equipment  will  be  out  of 
the  mines  and  also  recognizing  the  time 
that  it  will  take  to  reach  that  point.  It  is 
going  to  take  some   4  to  6  years  and 
maybe  longer  than  that  before  the  in- 
dustry that  is  manufacturing  the  per- 
missible equipment  will  be  able  to  supply 
sufficient  equipment.  If  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  adopted,  there  is  one  thing  that 
I  can  guarantee  will  happen.  Many  mines 
will  be  closed.  Miners  are  not  going  to 
be  helped  by  having  their  jobs  destroyed. 
I  can  assure  you  of  one  other  thing.  If 
the  provisions  of  the  committee  bill  are 
sustained  on  the  floor  and  become  law, 
then  the  safety  of  the  miner  will  be  as- 
sured. Not  one  miner  in  the  last  18  years 
has  lost  his  life  as  a  result  of  the  use  of 
large  nonpermissible  equipment  in  the 
nongassy  mines  in  this  country.  Not  one. 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Is  the 
gentleman  familiar  with  the  accident  in 
1962  in  the  Blue  Blaze  Co.  where  a  dis- 
aster resulted  in  the  death  of  11  miners? 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  not  aware  of 
individual  accidents.  I  can  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
given  us  a  list  of  all  of  the  accidents  in 
the  nongassy  classified  mines  and  identi- 
fied the  cause  of  the  accident  in  each 
one.  In  no  case  was  it  the  use  of  non- 
permissible  equipment,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  small  hand  drills  and 
small  equipment.  The  large  equipment 
covered  by  the  committee  amendment  In 
no  case  wtis  identified  as  the  cause  of  a 
mine  explosion  which  resulted  in  death. 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
placed  on  the  Record  last  Thiursday  a 
list  of  all  the  accidents  at  so-called  non- 
gassy mines.  There  have  been  even  more 
recent  cases  of  fires  in  so-called  non- 
gassy mines.  Yes,  there  have  been  acci- 
dents where  there  wasn't  supposed  to  be 
any  methane,  yet  a  spark  from  non- 
permissible  equipment  caused  mine  ac- 
cidents. I  think  that  the  gentleman  will 
acknowledge  that  there  is  really  no  such 
thing  as  a  nongassy  mine,  because  there 
is  always  the  danger  of  someone  striking 
a  pocket  of  methane.  Up  to  now  we  have 
given  the  benefit  of  doubt  to  death.  Let 
us  in  this  bill  give  the  benefit  of  doubt 
to  life  and  try  to  protect  the  miners  in 
every  Instance. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman makes  an  appealing  argument, 
but  I  reiterate  that  according  to  the 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  the  type 
of  equipment  we  are  talking  about  here, 
which  is  large  equipment — the  continu- 


ous coal  miners  and  so  forth — has  not 
been  a  cause  of  one  single  fatality  in  the 
last  18  years  in  a  nongassy  mine.  Based 
on  this,  I  fought  for  a  long  time  to  keep 
the  nongassy  classification,  and  I  would 
be  fighting  here  today  to  keep  this  non- 
gassy classification — and  I  would  have 
good  reason  to  do  so,  and  I  have  good 
arguments  to  sustain  that  position — but 
I  have  agreed  with  the  committee  to 
stretch  out  this  period  of  time  for  a 
reasonable  period  in  order  to  do  away 
with  all  nonpermissible  equipment  in  the 
small  mines. 

I  hope  this  carefully  drawn  provision 
of  the  committee  bill  is  maintained. 

Mr.     BURTON     of     California.     Mr. 
Chairmsm.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  knows,  I  for  one 
favor  the  elimination  of  any  distinction 
between  gassy  and  nongassy.  The  abso- 
lute fact  of  the  matter  is — and  I  would 
like  to  impress  my  colleagues  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle — that  I  am  not  married 
to  this  proposal.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  we  have  given  our  word,  to  be  sure, 
that  this  very  important  bill  would  not 
be  encumbered  with  the  confusion  at- 
tendant on  extensive  division  on  the 
gassy-nongassy  issue. 

In  this  very  important  area  we  have 
said  that  we  were  going  to  support  the 
full  committee's  recommendations  on  the 
fioor.  I  stand  before  you  \irging  my  col- 
leagues to  do  so.  We  have  the  finest  piece 
of  safety  legislation  that  has  ever  been 
passed  anywhere  by  any  legislative  body 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  little  too  late  in  the 
day  to  sweeten  the  package  at  this  time. 
In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  the  wrong 
thing  to  do.  I  hope  this  amendment  is 
defeated  for  that  reason. 

In  conference,  I  intend  to  join  with 
Congressman  Dent,  in  cutting  back  on 
the  time  provisions  in  section  305. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear,  although  it  has  been  said  during 
general  debate,  but  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvEinia  (Mr.  Dent),  insofar  as  the  so- 
called  small  hand  equipment  is  con- 
cerned, as  I  understand  it  much  of  this 
equipment  is  immediately  available  in 
many  niunbers  which  is  required  La  many 
mines,  gaseous  or  nongaseous,  or  what 
have  you  and  will  be  so  available  upon 
the  passage  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  DENT.  This  equipment  will  be 
available  and  required  within  the  period 
of  1  year  after  the  operative  date  of 
the  title.  So,  therefore,  we  put  it  so  that 
they  must  obtain  this  equipment  in  that 
time  period. 

Might  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  we  have  done  some- 
thing else  in  this  bill.  We  have  said  that 
no  machinery  can  be  replaced  in  what 
used  to  be  designated  as  a  nongassy 
mine,  except  permissible  equipment.  We 
have  also  said  that  no  major  overhauls 
could  be  made  of  nonpermissible  ma- 
chinery which  has  deteriorated  to  the 
point  that  it  requires  such  overhaul  re- 
pairs. In  other  words,  that  machinery 


has   to    be    discarded    and    permissible 
equipment  put  in. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  was  the  second 
question  I  was  going  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  come  from 
the  hard  coal  fields.  Insofar  as  we  are 
concerned  every  mine  is  gaseous.  I  do 
not  care  what  degree  you  look  at  it  or 
anything  else.  Every  hard  coal  mine  is 
gaseous,  from  a  dog  hole  down  to  2,000 
feet.  I  know  my  miners.  My  family  were 
miners,  my  wife's  family  were  miners, 
and  my  neighbors  were  miners.  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  this  equipment,  this  so- 
called  small  equipment,  will  be  avail- 
able within  1  year  after  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  might  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman made  a  statement  which  in  my 
opinion  is  an  overriding  factor  within 
the  minds  of  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber 
today  and  that  is  this:  We  have  been 
trying  since  the  first  mine  safety  law 
was  enacted — on  a  Federal  or  State  basis 
everywhere  in  this  country — to  remove 
the  artificial  and  imscientific  distinction 
between  gassy  and  so-called  nongassy 
mines.  We  are  the  only  country  in  the 
world  today  that  still  allows  the  desig- 
nation of  a  nongassy  mine.  There  is  no 
such  animal.  Some  mines  are  more 
gaseous  than  others,  but  they  are  all 
gassy,  as  evidenced  by  the  deaths  and 
injuries  over  the  years  at  mines  that 
were  not  supposed  to  have  gas. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  You  can  be  sure  of  that 
when  it  comes  to  hard  co€il  mines. 

Mr.  DENT.  And  I  might  say  at  this 
time  we  are  removing  that  distinction. 
We  tried  to  do  it  in  1966,  but  I  was  de- 
feated in  that  effort.  We  have  it  now.  This 
bill  removes  the  distinction.  We  are  only 
doing  that  which  the  full  committee 
thought  had  to  be  done  in  the  face  of  all 
the  testimony,  all  the  testimony  from  the 
manufacturers  of  the  equipment,  from 
distributors  of  the  equipment,  who  said 
it  would  take  a  considerable  time  to  get 
this  equipment.  I  want  to  make  it  clear, 
however,  that  I  and  the  committee  want 
this  time  to  be  the  shortest  possible.  But 
the  committee  provided  4  years  with  a  2- 
year  extension,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  now  the  Panel. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  reason  I  took  this 
time  is  that  I  want  this  equipment  today 
and  insofar  as  this  debate  is  concerned 
you  would  think  there  was  only  one  coal 
mine  in  the  entire  country,  a  bituminous 
or  soft  coal  mine.  There  is  only  one  coal 
and  that  is  anthracite.  You  know  that. 
Mr.  DENT.  I  do  not  concede  that  point 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
think  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
for  my  amendment  are  the  words  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  which  appear  in  the  Record  of 
Monday  of  this  week  when  he  said,  in 
effect,  it  should  be  noted  here  that  a 
considerable  segment  of  the  Committee 
do  not  feel  the  additional  time  period 
for  nongassy  mines  to  obtain  permissible 
electric  face  equipment  was  justified.  It 
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was  felt  that  the  argruments  made  by 
representative^  of  such  mines  to  retain 
the  present  distinction  were  wholly  in- 
adequate and  I  am  pleased  that  the  dis- 
tinction was.  in  fact,  removed. 

I  think  we  ought  to  take  a  bold  step 
here.  Four  y«ars  is  certainly  enough. 
Pour  years  is  ^  long  time.  A  lot  of  men 
can  be  killed  In  4  years.  Certainly  this 
equipment  can  be  made  permissible  with- 
in that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman win  yi|eld  further,  I  think  this 
particular  saqtlon  has  been  bandied 
around  enough  in  the  press.  It  has  been 
misrepresented  by  some.  I  do  not  think 
they  did  it  maliciously.  It  has  been  called 
a  "sellout"  andl  a  "loophole." 

Let  me  say  this  to  you:  This  bill  is 
good  legislatioii  when  you  take  into  con- 
sideration all  df  the  facts  and  all  of  the 
testimony.  Certainly,  in  connection  with 
this  one  provi^on.  there  were  a  few  of 
us  who  wanted  to  hold  it  to  less  than  4 
years.  I  am  sii-e  that  we  will  improve 
upon ,  this  provision  in  conference  to 
•veryoRe's,  particularly  the  miner's,  sat- 
isfaction. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  "This  is  the  best  mine  law 
in  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expited. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairmaii,  I  will  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes.  I  vknt  to  just  say  this  to 
you:  that  the  ^veiTiding  factor  is  that 
we  are  eliminating  so-called  nongassy 
mines.   There  are  only   1.200  that  are 
called  title  II  mjnes  in  the  United  States. 
The   manufacturers   of   the   equipment 
have  been  attuntd  to  the  building  of  per- 
missible equipnjent  for  only  about  500 
mines,  and  we  jare  now  dumping  3,500 
more  mines  intd  their  laps.  They  cannot 
possibly  make  the  kind  of  equipment  that 
we  demand  in  thjese  mines  overnight.  The 
gentleman  front  West  Virginia  should 
know  that.  He  did  not  attend  the  hear- 
ings, and  he  may  not  know  all  we  foimd 
out  from  questi()ning  the  witnesses.  And 
I  know  that  we  [are  not  going  to  say  to 
the  miners  of  Ataerica  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  give  yod  an  empty  pocketbook. 
We  are  saying  ti  the  miners  of  America 
this  is  the  t3T)e  qf  permissible  equipment 
that  is  needed,  and  this  type  of  permis- 
sible equipment  tvill  be  furnished  by  the 
end  of  this  period  of  time. 

We  hope  it  ca4  be  done  in  2  years  and 
not  the  full  4  yea|rs.  But  we  have  also  put 
in  the  Record  ahd  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  the  statement  of  fact  that  the 
Secretai-y  must  sjubmit  to  the  committee 
every  6  months  a  report  on  the  progress 
of  obtaining  th«  necessary  equipment, 
and  to  obtain  thfe  records  on  how  many 
mines  have  gone  over  to  this  permissible 
type  of  equipmeht,  and  other  relevant 
information. 

d  you  one  little  state 

you  would  take  it  as  a 

ce. 

I  have  waited  a  long 
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A  man  watches  his  pear  tree  day  after  day, 
Impatient  for  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  Let 
him  attempt  to  force  the  process,  and  he 
may  spoil  both  fruit  and  tree.  But  let  him 
patiently  wait,  and  the  ripe  fruit  at  length 
falls  Into  his  lap. 


Let  me  just  r 
ment,  and  I  wis 
kindly  bit  of  ad 

Mr.  Chairman 


time  to  see  this  dky,  as  the  distinguished 


gentleman     fro 
Flood)  has:  to  s 


Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
that  we  eliminate  the 
nongassy  designation.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  parable 


And  we  just  want  to  have  it  in  our  lap. 
and  let  us  keep  it  there  and  let  us  not 
destroy  it  with  any  more  demagogery. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  address  myself  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on 
the  great  effort  he  has  made  on  this  bill. 

I  would  hope  that,  as  and  when  it 
happens,  there  is  going  to  be  a  shorter 
time  limit  on  permissible  tools,  and  that 
he  will,  as  he  told  us  he  will,  go  for  a 
shorter  period. 

Mf.  DENT.  If  the  genUeman  will  yield ; 
absolutely. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
considering  today  a  bill  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  coal  miners  of  the  United 
States,  to  their  families,  and  to  the  men 
who  have  retired  after  long  years  of  serv- 
ice from  the  mining  industry  of  Amer- 
ica. 

I  am  from  a  State  with  vast  reserves  of 
bituminous  coal  and  lignite.  I,  with  the 
rest  of  the  congressional  delegation  from 
Montana,  look  forward  to  seeing  to  the 
development  of  those  coal  resources. 
Such  development  means  much  to  my 
State,  to  its  citizens,  and  to  its  future. 

But  I  want  to  insure  that  the  coal  re- 
sources of  Montana  will  be  developed 
without  causing  the  death  and  injury 
among  the  coal  miners  who  will  produce 
Montana's  resources.  I  want  to  insure 
that  human  life  and  suffering  is  not  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  production  of  Mon- 
tana coal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  years  ago,  75  men 
were  killed  in  an  explosion  in  the  State 
of  Montana.  That  explosion  came  at  a 
time  when  the  lives  of  coal  miners  were 
considered  to  be  expendable  and  when 
death,  injury,  and  disease  was  an  all  too 
common  companion  of  the  men  who  went 
underground.  Happily,  Mr.  Chairman, 
those  days  are  now  past.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  taken  cogni- 
zance of  the  intolerable  burdens  of  death, 
injury,  and  disease  in  the  coal-mining 
industry  and  has  reacted  to  the  pleas 
from  America's  coal  miners  for  surcease. 

In  November  of  1968,  a  disaster  oc- 
curred at  Parmington,  W.  Va.  This  dis- 
aster, which  took  the  lives  of  78  men 
brought  public  attention  to  focus  upon 
the  inadequacies  of  coal  mine  safety  leg- 
islation. In  addition,  the  continuing  toll 
of  disease  in  our  Nation's  coal  industry 
came  to  public  attention  and  aroused  the 
heretofore  apathetic  public  to  demand 
remedial  legislation. 

So  it  was  that  early  in  this  session  of 
the  Congress,  legislation  was  introduced 
to  update  and  improve  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  and  to  include  in  it  pro- 
visions to  prevent  occupational  disease 
in  mining. 

The  first  and  most  stringent  legislative 
proposal  came  from  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  This  imion,  which 
had  over  the  years,  carried  on  efforts  to 
bring  health  and  safety  to  coal  miners. 


asked  that  the  Congress  immediately 
pass  legislation  to  bring  safety  and 
health  regulations  to  a  par  with  tech- 
nological improvements  and  productivity 
advances. 

Among  other  things,  the  mine  workers 
requested — 

A  mandatory  health  standard  of  3  mil- 
ligrams of  respirable  dust  per  cubic  meter 
of  air  in  1  year ; 

Improved  ventilation  throughout  the 
mine; 

A  rescue  chamber  to  which  men  could 
go  in  the  post  disaster  period; 

The  stationing  of  a  Federal  mine  in- 
spector at  any  mine  considered  to  be  lib- 
erating excessive  quantities  of  methane; 
The  elimination  of  the  artificial  dis- 
tinction between  gassy  and  nongassy 
mines;  and 

A  provision  to  provide  compensation 
for  sufferers  from  black  limg  who  were 
not  covered  under  State  compensation 
laws. 

Over  the  ensuing  months,  legislative 
activity  on  a  Federal  Coal  Mine  and 
Health  Safety  Act  has  been  feverish. 
Hearings  have  been  held,  drafting  has 
been  done  and  the  Labor  Committee  has 
come  forth  with  a  bill  which  is  now  pend- 
ing before  this  body. 

It  is  a  good  bUl,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  bill 
that  in  many  ways  embodies  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  in  the  early  days  of  this  session. 
It  is  a  bill  which  reflects  the  concern 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
<Mr.  Dent)  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  have  for  the  men  who 
work  in  America;  for  their  wives  and 
children,  who  each  day  face  grim  ixts- 
sibility  that  their  husbands,  brothers, 
loved  ones,  will  die  as  the  result  of  a 
mine  accident. 

I  commend  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  for  the  work  they  have 
done.  I  know  that  they  have  earned  the 
gratitude  of  the  American  coal  miner 
and  his  family.  This  bill  is  a  tribute  to 
their  concern  and  to  their  belief  that  hu- 
man lives  must  take  priority  over  cor- 
porate profits  and  to  their  willingness  to 
translate  their  humanitarian  motives  in- 
to solid  legislative  language  to  protect  the 
men  they  represent. 

As  I  have  read  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  find  myself  in  substantive  agreement 
with  most  of  its  provisions.  There  is  one, 
however,  which  I  feel  should  be  strength- 
ened if  the  bill  is  to  become  responsive 
to  the  need.  That  is  the  portion  having 
to  do  with  the  use  of  permissive  equip- 
ment in  coal  mines. 

At  the  present  time,  many  mines  are 
operated  with  nonpermissible  equipment. 
These  mines  are  considered  to  be  non- 
gassy and  as  such  they  need  not  assume 
the  presence  of  explosive  quantities  of 
methane,  and  operate  accordingly. 

This  section  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  is  a  dangerous  anachronism 
that  should  not  have  been  written  and 
it  should  not  have  remained  there  as 
long  as  it  has.  Every  coal  mine  is  po- 
tentially gassy.  Every  coal  mine  possess- 
es a  constant  threat  for  explosion.  Even 
as  the  debate  on  this  issue  was  being 
carried  on  in  committee,  a  supposedly 
nongassy  mine  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  had  a  gas  ignition  which  injured 
three  men. 
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Certain  segments  of  the  coal  operat- 
ing industry  have  £u-gued  that  the  non- 
gassy distinction  should  remain.  Failing 
in  that  argument,  they  have  successfully 
postponed  the  effective  date  when  their 
mines  would  be  required  to  operate  using 
permissible  equipment.  This  should  not 
have  happened,  Mr.  Chairman.  All  oper- 
ators should  be  on  notice  that  they  must 
in  the  immediate  future  install,  use,  and 
maintain  only  equipment  in  a  permissible 
maimer.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  time  limit  be  reduced.  I  would 
suggest  that  such  a  limit  represent  a  rea- 
sonable approach  to  a  critical  problem. 
I  recognize  that  this  will  require  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  haste  on  the  part  of  the 
nongassy  operator.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  alternative  is  the  continued  threat 
of  death  and  injury  because  of  imneeded 
methane  explosions.  That  alternative  to 
a  reasonable  man  is  obviously  unaccept- 
able. 

Farmington  showed  the  American  pub- 
lic that  death  remained  a  constant  com- 
panion of  the  coal  miner.  In  view  of 
Farmington,  the  Congress  has  received 
the  public  endorsement  of  an  effective 
coal  mine  statute.  Let  us  take  advantage 
of  this  endorsement  and  pass  into  law 
legislation  truly  responsive.  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  such  legislation  would 
close  the  current  loophole  given  to  non- 
gassy operators  and  would  require  them 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  to  operate 
their  mines  with  permissible  equipment. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  committee 
will  tighten  up  this  part  of  the  legisla- 
tion when  in  conference  with  the  Senate. 
Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  prob- 
lem of  coal  mine  safety  is  with  us  again 
as  it  has  been  year  after  year  since  the 
late  John  L.  Lewis  decided  that  coal  mine 
safety   could  not  be  promoted   in   the 
various  mining  States  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  be  asked  to 
do  something  about  the  slaughter  of  men 
in  the  coal  mines.  Now  we  have  a  new 
problem  added  to  the  one  of  safety.  Since 
the  advent  of  using  machinery  to  cut  and 
load  the  coal,  more  and  more  miners  are 
contracting  that  dreaded  and  disabling 
disease  known  in  coal-mining  circles  as 
"black  lung,"   formerly   called   "miners 
asthma."  Now  the  medical  circles  call  it 
"pneumoconiosis."  By  whatever  name  it 
is  called,  something  should  be  done  about 
it.  If  the  men  who  operate  the  coal  mines 
will  do  nothing  about  it,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should.  These  men  who 
mine  the  Nation's  coal  should  be  pro- 
tected in  every  way  possible. 

So  now  we  have  a  new  bill  before  us, 
just  as  we  have  had  in  past  years.  Are  we 
going  to  do  as  we  have  in  the  past,  weak- 
en it,  water  it  down  imtil  it  bears  little 
resemblance  to  what  the  committee 
brought  out? 

Mr.  ChEurman,  I  was  for  the  amend- 
ment that  gave  the  coal  operators  1  year 
to  get  rid  of  their  spark-producing  ma- 
chinery and  replace  it  with  permissible 
machinery.  It  was  in  the  original  bill  of- 
fered by  the  committee.  It  was  in  the  bill 
when  it  was  being  considered  and  was 
there  until  almost  the  last  meeting.  And 
what  happened?  Just  what  has  happened 
over  the  years  when  mine-safety  legis- 
lation was  being  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  funny  thing,  or  it  would  be 
funny  if  it  were  not  so  tragic. 


I  listened  to  the  hearings  that  were 
held  by  the  subcommittee,  I  even  testified. 
I  heard  prominent  men  who  have  charge 
of  vast  mining  interests  tell  the  commit- 
tee that  they  would  cooperate  with  the 
committee  and  abide  by  the  legislation 
the  committee  prepared.  They  were  most 
abject,  contrite  and  conscience- stricken. 
But  when  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  were  trying 
to  find  a  middle  ground  on  a  bill,  the 
coal  operators  were  there  fighting  every 
inch  of  the  way  against  any  suggestions 
that  were  going  to  increase  the  cost  of 
mining.  They  made  their  protestations  to 
the  committee  and  promised  cooperation 
but  their  representatives  were  calling  on 
Members  of  Congress  protesting  pro- 
posed committee  action  on  doing  any- 
thing that  might  add  to  their  costs. 

They  said,  let  the  States  write  the  law 
and  enforce  it.  The  Congress  heard  the 
same  cries  when  the  first  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  1938  by  the  late  Congressman 
Kent  Keller  from  Illinois,  one  of  my  pred- 
ecessors. The  Congress  heard  it  in  every 
Congress  from  that  year  on  and  especi- 
ally was  it  emphasized  when  anyone  wEis 
able  to  get  a  hearing  on  his  bill  to  make 
coal  mining  safer.  We  heard  it  long  and 
loud  when  the  small  mines  safety  bill  was 
passed  in  the  89th  Congress.  It  will  put 
all  the  small  mines  out  of  business,  they 
said.  But  here  they  are  up  here  with  the 
same  cry  and  again  the  Congress  has 
listened  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  disinterested  man 
who  knows  anything  about  coal  mining 
knows  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
nongassy  mine.  Oh,  yes.  they  go  for  years 
and  not  find  any  gas  but  any  day  that 
they  break  into  the  virgin  coal  seam 
there  is  always  the  chance  they  will 
break  into  a  pocket  of  gas  that  has  been 
imprisoned  there  for  centuries.  Every 
coal  miner  knows  it.  So  does  every  man 
engaged  in  coal  mining,  the  coal  opera- 
tors as  well  as  the  Federal  inspectors. 
The  recent  history  of  coal  mining  bears 
evidence  that  many  mines  have  blown 
up,  that  were  labeled  nongassy.  Many 
men  have  been  killed  in  explosions  of 
these  so-called  nongassy  mines. 

But  what  has  happened?  We  heard  the 
loud  criticism  from  the  public  when  the 
Mannington  mine  blew  up.  The  Congress, 
the  coal  operators,  the  UMWA,  were  all 
accused  of  not  doing  their  duty.  The 
newspapers  were  full  of  criticism  of  all  of 
us.  The  pubUc  w£ls  demanding  that 
something  drastic  must  be  done  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  health  of  the  men  who 
mine  the  Nation's  coal.  How  many  Man- 
nington's  how  many  CentraUas,  how 
many  West  Prankforts.  how  many  more 
explosions,  how  many  more  coal  miners 
must  die,  buried  alive  in  a  coal  mine,  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
quit  listening  to  certain  coal  operators 
and  give  them  the  option  of  making  their 
mines  safe,  taking  care  of  their  employ- 
ees who  contact  black  lung  in  their  jobs. 
I  say  the  time  is  now,  and  if  the  Congress 
does  not  want  protection  for  coal  miners 
to  say  so  and  to  tell  them  to  find  work 
somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  bodies  of  this 
Congress,  guided  by  the  advice  of  experts 
in  the  art  of  coal  mining,  came  out  with 
a  bill  that  provided  that  all  mines  were  to 
be  considered  gassy  and  that  operators  of 


all  mines  must  have  permissible,  non- 
sparking  machinery  in  their  mines 
within  1  year  of  the  passing  of  the  legis- 
lation. And  what  happened.  Emissaries 
of  the  coal  operators  descended  on  this 
91st  Congress  with  loud  wallings  and 
protestations  that  we  will  be  put  out  of 
business.  The  same  cry  that  Congress  has 
heard  since  1938,  in  every  session.  Some 
Members  of  the  other  body  listened  to 
the  same  old  war  cry,  and  as  a  result 
their  bill  was  amended  to  allow  the  coal 
operators  4  and  5  years  to  replace  their 
dangerous  machinery.  Then  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  sent  a  bill  to  the  full 
committee  with  a  maximum  time  of  2 
years,  and  when  the  full  committee  took 
final  action,  lo  and  behold,  it  was  also 
amended  to  allow  the  coal  operators,  not 
only  4  and  5  years  but,  at  the  option  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  go  on 
and  on  ad  infinitum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  modern  ver- 
sion of  the  "grandfather  clause"  that 
was  inserted  in  the  Mine  Safety  Act 
passed  in  1952.  In  the  17  years  since  the 
Congress  passed  that  bill,  there  is  no  his- 
tory of  any  coal  operator  in  a  so-called 
nongassy  mine  ever  replacing  his  old  and 
spark-producing  machinery  with  modem 
permissible  machinery  that  would  give 
his  coal  miners  added  protection.  They 
have  in  this  bill  permission  to  continue 
to  use  this  dangerous  machinery,  they 
have  been  permitted  to  continue  to  keep 
a  dangerous  and  unhealthy  amount  of 
dust  in  the  air,  all  at  option  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  I  disagree 
with  the  committee  on  both  points. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  passed  in  1952 
was  a  good  bill  as  far  as  it  went.  It  would 
have  saved  the  lives  of  many  coal  miners, 
probably  those  who  died  and  were  buried 
in  the  Mannington  disaster.  But  it  was 
never  properly  administered  and  en- 
forced. After  Mannington.  when  the  pub- 
lic indignation  demanded  something  be 
done,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  made  a  great 
show  of  enforcement.  More  mines  were 
shut  down  in  a  few  months  than  were 
shut  down  in  the  17  years  that  passed 
after  the  Congress  voted  out  the  first 
mine  safety  bill  that  possessed  some 
teeth.  Now  we  are  faced  with  the  same 
situation,  the  identical  problem  that 
faced  all  the  other  Congresses  since  1938. 
Are  we  going  to  back  up  now  that  the 
public  indignation  has  passed  and  the 
newspapers,  radio,  and  television  no 
longer  talks  about  the  disaster?  Are  we 
going  to  wait  until  we  have  another  Man- 
nington. Centralia.  West  Frankfort,  or  a 
Straight  Creek,  Ky.,  before  we  take  the 
action  that  we  know  is  necessary?  This 
problem  of  mine  safety  will  be  with  us 
and  the  following  Congresses  until  proper 
action  is  taken.  I  say  now  is  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  particularly  want  to 
commend  the  committee  for  allowing  our 
request  to  compensate  the  sufferers  of 
pneumoconiosis,  the  so-called  black  lung 
disease.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  in  allowing  me 
to  appear  before  your  committee  in  be- 
half of  the  compensation  bill  that  Con- 
gressman Kee  of  Virginia  and  I  offered 
to  the  committe  and  has  been  incor- 
porated into  the  present  bill  HJl.  13950, 
now  before  us.  This  will  go  a  long  way 
to  help  our  miners  in  southern  Illinois 
and  their  families. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  In  closing,  let  me  say  a 
few  words  In  behalf  of  my  good  friend 
and  a  great  diampiim  of  the  coal  miner 
and  his  famHy,  w.  A.  "Tcmy"  Boyle,  the 
strong  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  /Jnerlca.  His  mark  Is  on  this 
bill.  His  imprtnt  has  been  on  every  safety 
and  welfare  bill  to  pass  this  Congress  in 
recent  years.  Higher  pay,  more  liberal 
pensions,  both  for  miners  and  their 
widows,  better  working  conditions,  and 
certainly  safer  mines  to  work  in  are  all 
high  priority  items  of  •'Tony'  Boyle.  As 
we  give  thankp  to  Congress  today  for  this 
step  forward  for  safety  and  compensa- 
tion for  bla<$c  lung  sufferers  we  also 
owe  a  great  debt  to  Tony  Boyle  and  his 
U.M.W.  of  A. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hoF>e  we  can  get  con- 
cessions in  conference  with  the  other 
body  and  bring  to  the  President  for  his 
signature  a  bUl  that  will  retain  the  good 
features  and  eliminate  the  bawl  that  I 
have  listed  here  today.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  litove  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  wotds. 

-    The-CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happy  to  yiel(l  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENIBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  wish  to  commend 
my  colleagues  1  on  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  for  having  worked  so 
hard  to  resolve  this  problem  and  make 
passage  of  tha  bill  possible.  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  sustain  the  judgment  that 
they  have  exercised.  This  is  a  carefully 
drawn  provisii^n  of  the  bill.  It  provides 
safety  during  jthe  interim  and  will  not 
accomplish  thfe  very  undesirable  conse- 
quence that  I  am  afraid  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia might  accomplish,  and  that  is  clos- 
ing the  mines  and  destroying  jobs  for  no 
reason.  I  hope  his  amendment  is  rejected. 
Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  si^pport  the  committee  posi- 
tion and  oppose  the  Hechler  amend- 
ment. I  am  a  little  concerned  about  the 
kind  of  demagoguery  that  is  used  by 
some  who  are  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment on  the  bisis  that  this  is  a  loophole 
in  the  commllitee  bill.  I  have  prepared, 
though  I  hope  I  do  not  have  to  offer  it, 
an  amendment  that  was  proposed  in  the 
other  body  by  that  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  which  would  close 
down  any  mi»e  that  has  suffered  two 
explosions. 

If  we  are  going  to  talk  about  the  pro- 
visions of  the]  bill  as  if  there  were  a 
locHJhole  preset,  then  let  us  recognize 
that  this  bill  U  subject  to  being  accused 
of  having  all  kinds  of  loopholes  by  con- 
tinuing in  (^>eration  mines  of  whiatever 
character,  gasay,  or  nongassy.  that  have 
been  subject  already  to  explosions  and 
loss  of  life. 

So  I  merely  ^ish  to  make  sure  that  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  and  any 
who  desire  to  support  this  amendment 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  If  we  are  con- 
cerned about  saving  lives,  and  if  we 
are  concerned  about  the  economics  of 
maintaining  certain  mines  in  operation, 
and  the  accusation  is  lodged  against  the 


Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  that 
that  Is  what  the  bill  does  in  its  present 
form,  then  I  think  you  ought  to  be  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  committee 
provision  has  been  carefully  drawn.  It 
ought  not  to  be  disturbed.  I  am  fully 
prepared  to  go  a  lot  further,  but  will 
not,  hopefully,  if  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  is 
defeated,  as  I  hope  it  will  be. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  There 
have  been  87  ignitions  in  the  r>ast  28 
years  with  84  miners  killed  and  114  in- 
jured in  the  type  of  so-called  nongassy 
mine  we  are  talking  about  here.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  a  miner  can  be  killed 
just  as  surely  and  just  as  dead  in  a  non- 
gassy  mine  as  in  a  gassy  mine.  I  would 
say  that,  so  far  as  the  drafting  of  the 
language  is  concerned,  I  think  the  best 
criticism  of  this  language  is  contained  in 
the  remarks  of  the  very  able  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  I  quoted, 
which  indicate  that  there  was  consider- 
able unhi^piness  concerning  this  par- 
ticular provision.  This  covers  both  small 
and  large  so-called  nongassy  mines. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
that  in  the  same  period  of  16  years  there 
were  400  explosions  in  only  392  gassy 
mines  and  nearly  400  people  were  killed, 
as  contrasted  with  the  figures  Just  given 
by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  in 
the  3,200  nongassy  mines. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  That 
is  correct.  Neither  record  is  £uxeptable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hbchler) 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  E>ent). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  substi- 
tute for  title  rn  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  rV— ADMINISTRATION 

aSSBABCB 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Board  shall  establish 
objectives  for  the  conduct  of  such  studies, 
research,  experiments,  and  demonBtratlons 
as  may  be  appropriate — 

(1)  to  Improve  working  conditions  and 
practices,  prevent  accidents,  and  control  the 
causes  of  occupational  diseases  originating 
In  the  coal-mlnlng  industry: 

(2)  to  develop  new  or  Improved  methods  of 
recovering  persons  In  coal  mines  after  an 
accident; 

( 3 )  to  develop  new  or  Improved  means  and 
methods  of  communication  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  underground  portion  of  the  mine; 

(4)  to  develop  new  or  Improved  means  and 
methods  of  reducing  concentrations  of  res- 
plrable  dust  In  the  mine.  Such  research  shall 
consist  primarily,  but  not  exclusively,  of  (I) 
studies  of  the  relationship  between  coal  mine 
environments  and  occupational  diseases  of 
coal  mine  workers;  (11)  epidemiological  stud- 
ies to  (1)  Identify  and  define  positive  factors 
involved  In  the  diseases  of  coal  miners,  (11) 
provide  Information  on  the  Incidence  and 
prevalence  of  pneumoconiosis  and  other  res- 


piratory aliments  of  ooal  miners,  and  (iU) 
develop  criteria  on  the  baalB  of  which  ooal 
mine  standards  can  be  based;  (m)  medical 
prevention  and  control  of  diseases  of  coal 
miners.  Including  tests  for  hypersusceptlbll- 
Ity  and  early  detection;  (IV)  evaluation  of 
bodily  Impairment  In  connection  with  occu- 
pational disability  of  coal  miners;  (V)  de- 
velopment of  methods,  techniques,  and  pro- 
grams of  effective  rehabilitation  of  coal 
miners  Injured  or  stricken  as  a  result  of  their 
occupation;  and  (VI)  setting  the  require- 
ments, extent  and  specifications  for  the  med- 
ical examinations  provided  In  section  303 
of  this  Act,  and  utilizing  and  studying  the 
material,  data,  and  findings  of  such  exami- 
nations for  the  preparation  and  publication, 
from  Ume  to  time,  of  reports  on  all  sig- 
nificant Eispects  of  the  diseases  of  coal  miners 
as  well  as  on  the  medical  asi>ects  of  injuries 
other  than  diseases,  which  are  revealed  by 
the  research  carried  on  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section; 

(5)  to  study  the  relationship  between  ooal 
mine  environments  and  occupational  dis- 
eases of  coal  mine  workers;  and 

(6)  for  such  other  purpKwes  at  It  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  To  accomplish  the  objectives  estab- 
lished in  subsection  (a) ,  the  Board  shall  dis- 
tribute funds  available  to  It  after  reserving 
funds  necessary  for  carrying  out  section 
203(a)  as  equaUy  as  practicable  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
of  Interior.  Activities  under  this  section  In 
the  field  of  ooal  mine  health  shall  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  activities  under  this 
section  in  the  field  of  coal  mine  safety  shall 
be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. In  carrying  out  activities  under  this 
section  the  Secretaries  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  of  the  Interior  may  enter 
Into  contracts  with,  and  make  grants  to, 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals.  Such  Secretaries  shall 
consult  and  cooperate  with  the  Board  on 
specific  projects  and  programs.  No  research 
shaU  be  carried  out,  contracted  for,  spon- 
sored, cosponsored,  or  authorized  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act,  unless  all  Information, 
vae8,  products,  processes,  patents,  and  other 
developments  resulting  from  such  research 
will  (with  such  exception  and  limitation,  if 
any,  as  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  find  to 
be  necessary  In  the  interest  of  national  se- 
curity) be  available  to  the  general  public. 

(c)(1)  Each  operator  of  a  mine  shall,  at 
such  times  as  the  Board  may  prescribe,  pay 
to  the  United  States  a  royalty  equal  to  2 
cents  for  each  ton  of  coal  he  produces  for 
use  or  sale.  When  the  Board  determines 
funds  available  to  it  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  are  sufficient  to  carry  out 
section  203(a)  and  the  activities  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  it  may  reduce  the 
royalty  required  in  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  for  such  periods  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate. The  royalties  so  paid  are  hereby  ap- 
propriated to  the  Board  for  use  by  It  in 
carrying  out  this  section.  In  the  event  an 
operator  falls  to  pay  the  royalty  required  by 
this  section,  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  In  an  amount  equal  to  double  the 
amount  he  failed  to  pay.  The  Board  may 
require  such  reports  and  shall  have  such 
access  to  the  books  and  records  of  the  opera- 
tor as  may  be  necessary  for  the  effective  en- 
forcement of  this  paragraph. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  amount  made  avail- 
able under  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Board  for  each 
fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to  2  cents  for 
each  ton  of  coal  produced  for  use  or  sale  by 
operators  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  for 
use  by  It  In  carrying  out  this  section.  In  ad- 
dition, there  Is  authorized  to  be  ^proprtated 
each  fiscal  year  to  the  Board  for  use  by  It  in 
carrying  out  this  section,  an  amount  equal 
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to  any  amount  granted  by  any  State  to  the 
Board  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out 
thU  section,  except  that  the  appropriation 
based  on  the  State's  grant  may  not  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  1  cent  p>er  ton  of  coal 
produced  for  use  or  sale  from  coal  mines  In 
such  State  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

TRAINING    AND    EDUCATION 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  shall  expand  pro- 
grams for  the  education  and  training  of  coal 
mine  operators,  agents  thereof,  and  miners 
In— 

(1)  the  recognition,  avoidance,  and  pre- 
vention of  accidents  or  unsafe  or  iinhealth- 
ful  working  conditions   in  coal  mines;    and 

(2)  in  the  use  of  flame  safety  lamps,  per- 
missible methane  detectors,  and  other  means 
approved  by  the  Secretary  for  accurately 
detecting  gases. 

ASSISTANCE    TO    STATES 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary,  In  coordina- 
tion with  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  any  State,  in  which 
coal  mining  takes  place — 

(1)  to  conduct  research  and  planning 
studies  and  to  carry  out  plans  designed  to 
improve  State  workmen's  compensation  and 
occupational  disease  laws  and  programs,  as 
they  relate  to  compensation  for  pneumo- 
coniosis and  injuries  In  coal  mine  employ- 
ment; and 

(2)  to  assist  the  Stetes  in  planning  and 
implementing  other  programs  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  health  and  safety  in  coal 
mines. 

(b)  Grants  under  this  sectl-in  shall  not 
extend  beyond  a  period  of  five  years  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Federal  grants  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  to  States  which  have  a  plan  or  plans 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  plan 
which — 

(1)  provides  that  reports  will  be  made  to 
the  Secretary,  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  information,  as  may  reasonably  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  him  to  review  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program  or  programs  involved, 
and  that  records  will  be  kept  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  he  finds  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports; 

(2)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  and  account- 
ing for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State; 

(3)  contains  assurances  that  the  State 
will  not  In  any  way  diminish  existing  State 
programs  or  benefits  with  respect  to  pneu- 
moconiosis and  related  conditions;  and 

(4)  meets  any  additional  conditions  which 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  rule  In  fur- 
therance of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove any  State  plan,  or  modification  thereof, 
without  affording  the  State  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportimlty  for  a  hearing. 

(f)  The  amount  granted  any  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  under  this  section  may  not  ex- 
ceed 80  per  centum  of  the  amount  expended 
by  such  State  in  such  year  for  carrying  out 
such  programs,  studies,  and  research. 

(g)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
for  carrying  out  this  paragraph,  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000. 

EQtriFIlCKNT 

SBC.  404.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  dur- 
ing the  period  ending  five  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  make  loans 
to  operators  of  coal  mines  to  enable  them  to 
procure  or  convert  equipment  needed  by 
them  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Loans  made  under  this  section  shaU 
have  such  maturities  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  but  not  in  excess  of  twenty  years. 
Such  loans  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  which 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  adequate  to 


cover  ( 1 )  the  cost  of  the  funds  to  the  Treas- 
ury, taking  into  consideration  the  current 
average  yields  of  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  having  ma- 
turities comparable  to  the  maturities  of  loans 
made  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section, 
(2)  the  cost  of  administering  this  section, 
and  (3)  probable  losses.  In  carrying  out  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  to  the  extent 
feasible  use  the  services  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration  pursuant  to  agreements 
between  himself  and  the  Administrator 
thereof. 

inspectors;  qualifications;  training 
Sec.  405.  The  Secretary  may,  subject  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  appoint  such  employees  as 
he  deems  requisite  for  the  administration  of 
this  Act  and  prescribe  their  duties.  Persons 
appointed  as  authorized  representatives  of 
the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  qualified  by  practical  ex- 
perience In  the  mining  of  coal  or  by  experi- 
ence as  a  practical  mining  engineer  and  by 
education.  Such  persons  shall  be  adequately 
trained  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 
seek  to  develop  programs  with  educational 
institutions  and  operators  designed  to  en- 
able persons  to  qualify  for  positions  In  the 
administration  of  this  Act.  In  selecting  per- 
sons and  training  and  retraining  i>erson8  1» 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  work  with  appropriate  educa- 
tional institutions  and  operators  In  develop- 
ing and  maintaining  adequate  programs  for 
the  training  and  continuing  education  of 
persons,  particularly  Insjjectors,  and,  where 
appropriate,  shall  cooperate  with  such  insti- 
tutions In  the  conduct  cf  such  programs  by 
providing  financial  and  technical  assistance. 

ETPECT    OF    OTHER    LAW 

Sec.  406.  (a)  No  State  law  In  effect  upon 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  or  which  may 
become  effective  thereafter,  shall  be  super- 
seded by  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  order  is- 
sued or  stJandard  promulg^ated  thereunder, 
except  Insofar  as  such  State  law  is  In  conflict 
with  this  Act  or  with  any  order  Issued  or 
standard  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  any  State  law  or 
regulation  In  effect  upon  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  or  which  may  become  effective 
thereafter,  which  provide  for  more  stringent 
health  and  safety  standards  applicable  to 
ooal  mines  than  do  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  any  order  issued  or  standard  promul- 
gated thereunder  shall  not  thereby  be  con- 
strued or  held  to  be  in  conflict  with  this  Act. 
The  provisions  of  any  State  law  or  regulation 
in  effect  uj)on  the  effective  date  of  this  Aot, 
or  which  may  become  effective  thereafter, 
which  provide  for  health  and  scifety  stand- 
ards applicable  to  coal  mines  for  which  no 
provision  Is  contained  In  this  Act  or  any 
order  Issued  or  standard  promulgated 
thereunder,  shall  not  be  held  to  be  In  con- 
flict with  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATrVE     PROCEDURES 

Sec.  407.  The  provisions  of  sections  551-559 
and  sections  701-706  of  title  5  of  the  United 
Stetes  Code  shall  not  apply  to  the  making  of 
any  order  or  decision  made  pursuant  to  this 
Aot,  or  to  any  proceeding  for  the  review 
thereof. 

RECtTLATIONS 

Sec.  408.  The  Secretary  is  autliarlzed  to 
issue  such  administrative  regulations  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  any  provision 
of  this  Act. 

operative  date  and  REPEAL 

Sec.  409.  The  provisions  of  titles  I  and  HI  of 
this  Act  shall  become  operative  90  days  after 
enactment.  The  provisions  of  title  n  of  this 
Aot  shall  became  operative  six  months  after 
enactment.  The  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Aot  as  amended,  are  re- 
pealed on  the  operative  date  of  titles  I  and 
ni  of  this  Aot,  except  that  such  provisions 
shall  continue  to  ajrply  to  any  order,  notice, 
or  finding  issued  under  that  Aot  prior  to  sudi 


operative  date  and  to  any  proceedings  related 
to  such  order,  notloe,  or  finding.  All  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  Chis  Act. 

SEPARABILmr 

Sec.  410.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  drcumstanoe,  sh&U  be  held  ln\'alld,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of 
such  p»rovlslon  to  persons  or  clrcumstancee 
other  than  those  as  to  which  It  Is  held  In- 
valid, shall  not  be  aSeoted  MOentoy. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  411.  (a)  Within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  following  the  convening  of  each 
session  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit through  the  President  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
an  annual  report  upon  the  subject  matter 
of  this  Act,  the  progress  concerning  the 
achievement  of  its  purposes,  the  needs  and 
requirements  in  the  field  of  coal  mine  health 
and  safety,  the  amount  and  status  of  each 
loan  made  under  section  404,  a  description 
and  the  anticipated  cost  of  each  project  and 
program  he  has  undertaken  under  section 
401,  and  any  other  relevant  Information,  in- 
cluding any  recommendations  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

(b)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
following  the  convening  of  each  session  of 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  submit  through  the 
President  to  the  Congress,  the  Secretary,  and 
to  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  an 
annual  report  upon  the  health  matters  cov- 
ered by  this  Act,  including  the  progress  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  the  health  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  needs  and  require- 
ments in  the  field  of  coal  mine  health,  a 
deecrtptlon  and  the  anticipated  cost  of  each 
project  and  program  he  has  undertaken 
under  section  401,  and  any  other  relevant 
Information,  including  any  recommendations 
he  deems  appropriate.  The  first  such  report 
shall  Include  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
as  to  necessary  health  standards,  including 
his  recommendations  as  to  the  maximum 
permissible  Individual  exposure  to  coal  mine 
dust   during  a  working  shift. 

special   REPORT 

Sec.  412.  (a)  The  Board  shall  make  a  study 
to  determine  the  best  manner  to  coordinate 
Federal  and  State  activities  in  the  field  of 
coal  mine  health  and  safety  so  as  to  achieve 
(1)  maximum  health  and  safety  protection 
for  miners,  (2)  an  avoidance  of  duplication 
of  effort,  (3)  maximum  effectiveness,  (4)  re- 
duce delay  to  a  minimum,  and  (5)  permit 
most  effective  use  of  Federal  inspectors. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  make  a  report  of  the 
results  of  its  study  to  the  Congress  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  title  IV  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ERLENBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  108,  line  23,  through 
page  110,  line  2,  subsection  401  (c)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  section  203(a)  and  of  this  section." 
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On  page  11).  between  Unee  a  and  3,  in- 
sert the  folloirlng  new  subeecttons  (d)  and 


(e): 


(d)  No  pajment  may  be  required  of  any 


coal  miner  in 
nation  or  test 
section  (a)  of 
aminations  or 


where     the 
shall  be  made 
such    locality 
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connection  with  any  exami 
given  him  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 303.  Where  such  ex- 
teets  cannot  be  given  due  to 
the  lack  of  atlequate  medical  or  other  nec- 
essary facilitle*  or  personnel  in  the  locality 
T»h«,-     »!,-     n  liner     resides,     arrangements 
to  have  them  conducted  in 
-     3y   the   Secretary   of   Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  or  by  an  appropri- 
ate and  quallflfed  person,  agency  or  Institu- 
tion, public  orl  private,  under  an  agreement 
or    arrangement    between   the   Secretary    of 
Health,   Education,   and   Welfare   and   such 
person,  agency  j  or  Institution.  Such  exami- 
nations and  te^ts  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  [the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  ^03.  The  operator  of  the  coal 
mine     shall     reimburse     the    Secretary    of 
Health,  EducatlJDn,  and  Welfare,  or  such  per- 
son, agency  or  jinstltutlon.  as  the  case  may 
be.   for   the   coit  of  conducting   each   such 
examination  orjtest  and  shall  pay  whatever 
other  costs  are  Aecessary  to  enable  the  miner 
to  talce  such  eliminations  or  tests. 

"(e)  If  the  diath  of  any  active  miner  oc- 
curs in  any  coaB  mine,  or  If  the  death  of  any 
actlv«  or  Inactive  miner  occurs  in  any  other 
■piacer't'he  Secrkary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  is  iuthorlzed  to  provide  for  an 
autopsy  to  be  [performed  on  such  miner, 
with  the  consenjt  of  his  surviving  widow  or' 
if  he  has  no  such  widow,  then  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  nexd  of  kin.  The  results  of  such 
autopsy  shall  b^  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and,  with 
the  consent  of  iich  survivor,  to  the  miner's 
physician  or  otter  Interested  person.  Such 
autopsy  shall  b«  paid  for  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Educatl<)n,  and   Welfare." 

Mr.  BURTO^  of  California  (during 
the  reading )  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  it  be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
California  ? 
There  was  nf  objection. 
Mr.   ERLENBORN.   Mr.   Chairman    I 
would  like  to  explain  the  amendment  just 
very  bnefly.  In  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
clerk  there  was!  a  provision  for  a  2-cent 
per  ton  tax  to  be  levied  on  every  ton  of 
coal  mined  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  flnahcing  health  and  safety 
research  and  to  jcover  the  cost  of  the  pe- 
riodic X-rays  that  are  required  under  the 
bill  to  be  madej  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

This  amendment  would  first  of  all 
strike  the  provi4on  for  the  tax.  It  would 
secondly,  insert  i.  provision  that  the  cost 
of  the  X-rays  niade  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  a 
periodic  basis  woiuld  be  reimbursed  by  the 
coal  mine  operator  for  each  one  of  the 
coal  miners  employed  by  him  who  has  an 
X-ray  taken. 

In  addition,  tnis  provides  that  HETW 
would  have  the  Authority,  given  the  con- 
sent of  the  next  of  kin  of  a  deceased 
miner  who  had  pneumoconiosis,  to  con- 
duct an  autopsy  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
thering their  heajlth  research. 

This  amendment  has  been  discussed 
with  the  chairmiin  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  cominittee  and  I  understand 
it  will  be  agreed  to  by  them. 


Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfornia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  understand  the  autopsy 
amendment  it  is  the  amendment  that 
was  otherwise  to  have  been  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr 
Hechler).  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.   ERLENBORN.    The   gentleman's 
understanding  is  correct. 

Mr.   DENT.   Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sen- 
ate felt  perhaps  they  might  be  treading 
on  rather  slim  constitutional  grounds, 
and  therefore,  they  removed  the  require- 
ment for  payment  of  any  royalty  by  the 
operator.  We  then  challenged  in  various 
sectors  whether  or  not  this  committee 
was  out  of  order  in  that  we  were  assess- 
ing the  tax.  and  we  do  not  have  the 
jurisdiction  to  assess  the  tax.  So  when 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  proposed  we 
remove  the  2  cents  per  ton  royalty  I  took 
it  up  with  certain  Individuals  who  are 
Members  of  this  Congress  and  who  have 
had  a  great  deal  more  experience  than 
I  have  had  on  questions  of  ways  and 
means  and  prerogatives  of  our  commit- 
tee. 

They  said  there  was  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  had  the  right. 

Therefore,  I  went  to  the  gentleman 
and  we  discussed  it.  One  thing  was,  if 
we  took  out  the  2  cents,  would  the  con- 
tent of  the  amendment  include  that  the 
operator  must  pay  for  all  the  charges 
made  by  HEW,  not  alone  for  the  X-rays 
and  the  keeping  of  the  records  but  in  the 
instances  where  the  opportunity  to  have 
the  X-ray   was   not   avaUable  for   the 
miner  at  the  place  where  he  resided  or 
worked  that  the  miner  would  be  reim- 
bursed for  his  travel  time  and  expenses 
through  the  same  charge  made  to  the 
operator. 
Is  that  right  or  wrong? 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes.  I  believe  the 
wording  the  gentleman  refers  to  is  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  at  the  end  of 
the  second  paragraph. 
Mr.  DENT.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  the  coal-mine  operators 
will  pay  the  cost  of  the  X-rays  and  other 
charges  which  are  necessary  costs  con- 
nected with  them. 

Mr.  DENT.  With  that  understanding 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  accept  the  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OITEaED  BY  MR.  BURTON  OT  CAIJ. 
FORNIA  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OmSIXD  BT  MB 
ERLENBORN 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois  <Mr.  ERLENBORN  K 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia  to    the    amendment  offered    by   Mr 
ERLENBORN:   Insert  the  following: 

"(f)  On  and  after  the  operative  date  of 
this  title,  the  standards  on  noise  prescribed 
under  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts 
Act.  as  amended.  In  effect  Oct.  1,  1969  or 
any  such  Improved  standards  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  shall  be  appUcable  to  each 
coal  mine  and  each  operator  of  such  mine 


shall    comply    with    them.    Beginning    six 
months    after    the    operative    date    of    this 
title,  at  Intervals  of  at  least  every  six  months 
thereafter,  the  operator  of  each  mine  shaU 
conduct,    in    a    manner    prescribed    by    the 
Secretary,  tests  by  a  qualified  person  of  the 
noise  level  at  the  mine  and  certify  the  results 
to  the  Secretary.  If  the  Secretary  determines, 
based  on  such  tests  or  any  tests  conducted 
by  his  authorized  representative,  that  such 
standards  on  noise  are  exceeded,  such  oper- 
ator shall  immediately  undertake  to  Install 
protective  devices  or  other   means   of   pro- 
tection to  reduce  the  noise  level  In  the  af- 
fected  area   of   the   mine,   except   that   the 
operator  shall   not  require   the  use   of  any 
protective  device  or  system  which  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  authorized  representative  finds 
will  be  hazardous  or  cause  a  hazard  to  the 
miners  in  such  mine." 


Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  full  committee  chairman  and  with 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  and  they 
have  indicated  it  is  acceptable  to  them. 

This  amendment  contains  the  cur- 
rent Walsh-Healey  requirements  set  by 
this  administration  in  the  area  of  noise 
and  provides  certain  minimum  test  check 
and  enforcement  machinery.  It  is  some- 
thing which  I  believe  should  be  done, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  Senate  has  a  feature 
in  its  bill  concerning  noise  in  the  mines. 
We  discussed  the  matter,  and  decided 
to  put  something  in  the  bill,  so  that  we 
would  have  a  position  in  the  conference 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  he  has  explained  this  amendment 
to  me.  We  have  discussed  it.  I  have  not 
agreed  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  feel  that  if  it  is 
withm  the  field  of  health  or  safety  the 
Secretary  already  has  the  authority  to 
promulgate  standards.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems I  see  is  that  we  would  be  adopting 
standards  under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act 
which  probably  apply  to  some  mines  al- 
ready, and  we  will  make  them  applicable 
to  all  mines.  If  it  is  truly  a  matter  of 
health  or  safety  the  Secretary  can  do 
this  without  the  amendment  the  gentle- 
man offers. 

Mr.     STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Cahfomia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Was  this 
subject  matter  of  noise  covered  in  the 
hearings? 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  No. 
Mr.   STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  the  beUef  that  if  the  other  body 
has  adopted  a  section  and  this  House 
does  not,  that  does  not  foreclose  consid- 
eration of  that  issue  in  the  conference' 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
a  question  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN). 

Do  I  understand  that  your  amendment 
provides  for  an  open  ended  funding  au- 
thorization? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  authorization 
contained  in  my  amendment  is  open 
ended  in  that  we  have  not  set  a  dollar 
figure  as  a  maximum.  It  will  allow  funds 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
conduct  X-ray  examinations  which  will 
then  be  reimbursed  by  the  mine  opera- 
tors. It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be 
little  or  no  cost  involved  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  it  will  become  a  re- 
volving fund.  We  have  no  estimate  as  to 
how  much  it  will  take  to  get  it  started. 
The  moneys  appropriated  under  this  au- 
thority would  be  reimbursed  by  the  coal 
mine  operators. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  you  do  not  anticipate 
that  there  will  be  a  substantial  expend- 
iture as  to  the  amendment  you  offered? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  he  is  correct.  I  anticipate  no 
substantial  expenditures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  the  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  total  bill  itself?  Do 
we  have  any  estimate  of  the  costs  of  this 
legislation  and  of  the  increased  per- 
sonnel, if  there  is  to  be  any  increase  in 
personnel? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  Of  course. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  There  is  no  esti- 
mate that  I  can  recall  from  the  hearings. 
It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  addi- 
tional personnel  to  the  extent  that  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  will  be  successful  in 
having  its  request  for  additional  mine 
inspectors  honored  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  or  the  administration.  How- 
ever, others  on  the  committee  may  have 
a  better  recollection  of  it  than  1. 1  do  not 
recall  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  addi- 
tional inspectors. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  only  major  costs  which 
will  be  assessable  against  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Treasury,  will  be  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act,  such  as  for  any 
additional  mine  inspectors,  and  so  forth, 
for  the  payments  provision,  for  the 
health  provisions,  and  for  the  research. 
However,  we  have  to  have  an  open-end 
type  of  appropriation  so  that  we  will 
have  suflBcient  money  to  do  the  things 
we  have  to  do.  At  this  point  in  time,  we 
just  do  not  know  the  exact  cost  and  we 
did  not  want  to  preclude  any  of  these 
activities  from  being  undertaken  by 
specifying  a  dollar  authorization  as  such. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  does  not  anticipate  that 
there  is  going  to  be  any  substantial  in- 
crease in  moneys  taken  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  for  the  administration  of 
this  act.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DENT.  As  far  as  what  the  actual 
administrative  expense  will  be,  I  frankly 
do  not  know.  We  have  made  changes  in 


the  legislation  even  today,  thereby  af- 
fecting its  administrative  cost.  I  hope 
whatever  is  required  will  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Burton)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    DENT 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dent:  On  page 
112.  line  10,  strike  out  'paragraph"  and  In- 
sert "section". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HECHLER  OF  WEST 
VniGINIA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia;  On  page  117,  after  line  17. 
Insert:  Title  IV — Judicial  Remedy. 

"Sec.  501.  Any  miner  in  a  coal  mine  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  who  shall  suffer  personal 
Injury  In  the  course  of  his  employment  as 
a  result  of  the  gross  negligence  of  the  opera- 
tor, may,  at  his  election,  maintain  an  action 
for  damages  at  law,  with  the  right  of  trial  by 
Jury,  against  the  operator  of  the  coal  mine, 
and  in  such  action  all  statutes  of  the  United 
States  modifying  or  extending  the  common- 
law  right  or  remedy  in  cases  of  personal  In- 
jury to  railway  employees  shall  apply;  and, 
In  case  of  death  of  any  coal  miner  as  a  result 
of  any  such  personal  injury,  the  personal 
representative  of  such  coal  miner  may  main- 
tain an  action  for  damages  at  law.  with  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  against  the  operator 
of  the  coal  mine,  and  In  such  action  all  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  conferring  or  regu- 
lating the  right  of  action  for  death  In  the 
case  of  railway  employees  shall  be  applicable. 
Jurisdiction  in  such  actions  shall  be  under 
the  court  of  the  district  In  which  the  opera- 
tor resides  or  In  which  his  principal  office  Is 
located.  This  section  shall  not  preempt  any 
existing  State  statutes  or  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  which  provides  for  compensation 
for  coal  miners.  Any  recovery  obtained  under 
this  section  shall  be  reduced  by  any  amounts 
received  under  such  compensation  statutes." 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order  on  this  amend- 
ment until  the  gentleman  has  time  to 
explain  it. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Is  this  the 
amendment  I  offered  and,  that  appeared 
in  the  subcommittee  recommendation  as 
our  title  V? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Then,  I 
would  I  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  interest  in 


this  matter.  As  the  author  of  title  V  in 
the  subcommittee  deliberations  obviously 
I  thought  it  was  well  drafted  and  needed 
and  I  obviously  support  it.  I  am  just  not 
sure  at  this  stage  of  the  game  what  we 
will  do  with  it,  but  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
for  highlighting  during  floor  debate  this 
very  important  issue  as  it  affects  the 
rights  of  those  injured  in  their  work. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California, 
and  I  might  say  that  this  outburst  of 
good  feeling  at  the  end  of  the  evening  is 
greatly  appreciated,  and  so  much  so  that 
out  of  deference  to  the  subcommittee  and 
its  able  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent),  who  has  done 
such  a  fine  job  with  this  bill,  that  I  in- 
tend in  2  or  3  minutes  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

My  amendment  would  simply  author- 
ize suits  by  miners  or  their  survivors 
when  a  miner  is  injured  as  a  result  of  the 
gross  negligence  of  the  operator.  Under 
our  present  State  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws,  the  compensation  takes  away 
the  i-lght  of  the  miner  to  sue.  He  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  sue  with  a  trial  by  jury, 
which  is  a  light  afforded  to  raili-oad  em- 
ployees since  1908.  And  for  over  60  years 
railroad  workers  have  been  even  better 
protected  because  they  only  need  the  test 
of  simple  negligence  and  not  gross  neg- 
ligence, as  is  contained  in  my  amend- 
ment. 

State  compensation  laws  are  totally  in- 
adequate in  this  area.  They  provide 
short-term  payments  to  the  injured  to 
carry  them  over  the  period  of  disability, 
but  do  not  compensate  them  fully  for  lost 
wages  or  pain  and  suffering  resulting 
from  these  injuries. 

I  understand  that  experience  has 
shown  under  other  Federal  statutes 
where  this  authority  is  now  established 
that  most  cases  are  settled  before  they 
reach  the  trial  stage.  I  further  under- 
stand that  where  the  employees  are  rep- 
resented by  a  union  contracts  are  gen- 
erally negotiated  with  management 
whereby  payments  are  made  by  man- 
agement that  are  far  higher  than  com- 
pensation law  payments.  Thus,  the  em- 
ployee does  not  have  to  undergo  the  ex- 
pense of  lawyers'  fees  and  the  lengthy 
trials  and  appeals  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  follow. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  that 
one  of  the  real  difficulties  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry has  been  that  there  is  a  great  eco- 
nomic incentive  for  high  production.  The 
economic  incentive  on  the  equipment 
manufacturers  has  been  to  produce 
equipment  that  will  take  the  coal  out 
faster,  but  will  not  necessarily  protect 
those  human  beings  who  work  in  the  coal 
mines.  In  fact  the  economic  incentive  is 
all  against  safety.  I  believe  a  provision 
such  as  the  right  to  sue  would  produce  a 
clear  economic  incentive  on  behalf  of 
safety.  It  would  be  far  cheaper  to  make 
and  keep  a  mine  safe  rather  than  risk 
the  expense  of  suit. 

I  feel  that  a  provision  such  as  this  may 
be  premature  in  1969.  but  I  am  looking 
toward  the  future.  I  am  hopeful  that 
Congress  might  look  with  favor  on  the 
type  of  provision  that  would  make  it  so 
expensive  for  a  coal  operator  to  maintain 
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an  unsafe  vaint  that  he  would  take  st^^ 
on  his  own  initiative  to  maintain  rigorous 
safety  standards  for  the  protection  of  all 
miners. 

We  talk  about  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  taJuag  care  of  those  who  lose 
their  arms  and  their  legs  that  are  in- 
jured in  the  mines,  but  these  are  totally 
inadequate  in  their  amount. 

The  fines  and  penalties  in  the  bill 
bring  money  into  the  General  Treasury, 
but  why  should  not  we  help  directly  the 
miners  who  afe  hurt  or  killed  in  the 
mines? 

I  would  ceiiainly  hope  that  in  the 
future  this  type  of  amendment  could  be 
considered  and  adopted. 

BEIfEnrS :  rOR    PNET7MOCONIOSIS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  use  just 
1  minute  of  my  time  to  establish  an  in- 
telligible, legisliative  histoi-y  on  that  won- 
derful provision  of  this  bill  that  was 
written  in  with  the  assistance  of  many 
Members  concerning  benefits  for  those 
afflicted  by  pneumoconiosi?. 

I  would  like  |o  ask  the  gentleman  from 
^ew  ^Jersey  iMj-.  Daniels)  ,  the  chairman 
-of  the- Select  iSubcommittee  on  Labor, 
two  questions.  ^I  am  sure  the  gentl«nan 
from  New  Jeifeey  appreciates  the  fact 
that  this  measiire  is  a  giant  step  in  the 
right  directioni  and  one  which  is  fully 
justified  by  thei  circumstances.  On  behalf 
of  thousands  of  West  Virginia  coal  min- 
ers, we  thank  jthe  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  the  gentleman  from  California 
•  Mr.  Burton)]  the  gentleman  from 
Peimsylvania  jjMr.  Dent),  the  gentle- 
man from  Kenjtucky  (Mr.  Perkins),  and 
all  others  who  have  participated  in 
bringing  this  provision  out  in  the  bill. 

There  are  so|ne  cases  which  the  provi- 
sions of  this  till  do  not  seem  to  cover, 
and  I  woixld  Ifee  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  whether  in  his  opinion 
it  would  be  jusiiflable  to  measure  the  in- 
cidence of  pneumoconiosis  through  pul- 
monary function  tests  as  well  as  simply 
and  strictly  by  JX-rays? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will;  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANTKt.S  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  Appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virfinia  (Mr.  Hechler),  ask- 
ing that  question,  and  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  impact  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  that  wfcen  diagnosis  is  made  by 
means  other  tl^an  X-rays  or  biopsy  that, 
imder  section  11 2 < b )( ill ) ,  complicated 
pneixmoconiosii  can  be  demonstrated  by 
a  substantial  joss  of  pulmonary  func- 
tional capacityi  even  though  there  was  a 
lesser  degree  iof  X-ray  abnormalities 
than  that  described  in  section  112(b)  (1). 
In  fact,  diagnosis  of  complicated  pneu- 
moconiosis should  include  several  fac- 
tors: i 

First,  signifidEuit  exposure  to  coal  dust; 

Second,  evicience  of  lung  pathology; 
and 

Third.  sjmii*omatology  and  impair- 
ment of  piilmonary  fimctions. 

Mr.  HECHI.ER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  further  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  If  it  is 
not  true  that  there  are  many  coal  miners 
who  may  havft  serious  discomfort  and 
disability    cauted    by    pneimioconiosis 


whose  X-rays  for  some  strange  reason 
do  not  clearly  indicate  the  recognition 
of  that  disease? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  is  very 
true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  had 
several  doctors  testify  before  our  com- 
mittee, Dr.  Raymond  Moore  of  the  En- 
vironmental Control  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  as  well  as  Dr.  H.  A.  Wells, 
Dr.  Andrew  Henderson,  Dr.  I.  E.  Buff, 
and  Dr.  Donald  Rasmussen,  physicians 
from  coal  mining  regions  with  extensive 
experience  in  pulmonary  diseases,  who 
testified  to  the  effect  that  X-ray  is  not 
the  ultimate.  It  must  be  included  as  part 
of  the  diagnostic  test.  But  the  complete 
gamut  of  function  tests,  good,  simple 
exercise  fimction  tests,  can  be  performed 
simply,  along  with  the  physical  exam- 
ination periodically  on  these  men. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  ap- 
preciate the  answer  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  I  would  like  to  quote  at 
this  point  the  following  letter  from  Dr. 
Donald  Rasmussen,  pulmonary  specialist 
at  the  Appalachian  Regional  Hospital  in 
Beckley,  W.  Va.,  who  wrote  as  foUows 
to  Hon.  John  Dent  : 

OCTOBKR  6,  1969. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent. 

Dear  Representative  Dent:  I  write  this 
letter  as  a  desperate  plea  on  behalf  of  many 
thousands  of  coal  miners  disabled  from  res- 
piratory diseases  of  occupational  origin 
who  will  be  denied  rightful  benefits  under 
the  present  provisions  for  compensation  In 
the  pending  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
bill.  The  restrictions  limiting  compensation 
only  to  those  miners  with  "complicated  pneu- 
moconiosis" are  unwarranted.  No  more  than 
a  minority  of  those  severely  disabled  miners 
of  this  area  would  qualify  for  such  benefits. 

I  am  aware  that  most  of  the  testimony  and 
additional  opinion  up>on  which  this  decision 
was  based  supported  the  concept  that  dis- 
abling pulmonary  Insufficiency  Is  encoun- 
tered only  In  those  miners  with  advanced 
X-ray  changes.  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
these  opinions  were  based  almost  entirely 
upon  European  experience.  Occupational 
health  programs  with  i>eriodic  medical  and 
X-ray  examinations  have  been  in  operation 
in  coal  mines  for  over  20  years  in  some 
European  countries.  Miners  showing  early 
X-ray  evidence  of  pneumoconiosis  have  been 
removed  from  dxisty  areas.  In  addition,  dust 
suppression  has  been  employed  In  most  Eu- 
ropean coal  mines.  Thus,  the  risk  to  the  Eu- 
ropean miner  has  been  slg^nlficantly  reduced. 

You  are  aware  of  the  total  lack  of  periodic 
examinations  of  American  miners  and  the 
relative  lack  of  dust  suppression  In  coal 
mines  In  this  country.  Not  a  single  miner 
of  the  more  than  4,000  evaluated  In  this  lab- 
oratory has  had  periodic  chest  X-rays.  These 
differences  In  conditions  may  be  sufficient  to 
explain  the  apparent  differences  between 
European  miners  and  miners  at  least  in  the 
Southern  Appalachians  In  this  country.  We 
have  observed  a  number  of  miners  who  were 
known  to  have  X-ray  evidence  of  pneu- 
moconiosis for  10  to  25  years  before  our 
evaluation.  These  men  continued  working 
without  symptoms  until  perhaps  the  last  2 
to  4  years.  Most  showed  clear-cut  evidence 
of  significant  pulmonary  Insiifficlency  on 
testing  In  the  laboratory.  In  only  a  small 
number  did  the  chest  X-rays  reveal  more 
than  simple  pneumoconiosis.  In  reviewing 
the  laboratory  studies  of  large  numbers  of 
miners  and  excluding  all  cases  with  signifi- 
cant bronchitis  It  is  apparent  that  those 
miners  with  compUcated  pneumoconiosis  on 
the  average  show  somewhat  more  impair- 
ment than  miners  with  only  simple  pneu- 


moconiosis. There  are  wide  variations  in  both 
groups,  however.  Many  miners  with  minimal 
X-ray  abnormalities  have  impairments  of 
pulmonary  functional  capacity  equal  to  or 
exceeding  that  of  miners  with  advanced 
X-ray  changes.  On  what  basis,  therefore,  can 
one  arbitrarily  Judge  the  miner  with  simple 
pneumoconiosis  and  severe  incapacity  to  be 
Ineligible  for  compensation? 

I  firmly  believe  that  In  addition  to  miners 
with  complicated  pneumoconiosis  those  with 
lesser  degrees  of  X-ray  abnormalities  but 
with  substantial  loss  of  pulmonary  func- 
tional capacity  be  considered  eligible  for 
compensation  under  the  new  bill. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Committee  to 
give  the  above  suggestions  most  thoughtful 
consideration.  Without  the  additional  inclu- 
sion the  bUl  win  provide  relief  far  short  of 
Its  intended  goals. 
Respectfully, 

Donald  RA&tctrssEN.  M.D. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  just  rise  to  a  point  of 
clarification. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  answer  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia's  sec- 
ond question.  But  I  do  not  believe  he 
wants  to  establish  a  legislative  record 
that  one  can  determine  pneumoconiosis 
or  the  involvement  of  the  lung  solely  by 
pulmonary  function  itself? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  That 
was  not  my  intent,  nor  was  this  conveyed 
in  the  answers  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.  We  have  merely  established 
the  fact  that  one  caimot  rely  precisely 
or  strictly  on  X-rays  in  determining  the 
degree  of  disability  from  pneumoconi- 
osis. 

Mr.  HALL.  With  that  I  agree,  but 
there  are  many  other  things  that  can 
cause  lung  disease  affecting  the  pul- 
monary function  tests. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hech- 
ler) has  expired. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  HR.  13950,  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  As 
a  member  of  the  General  Labor  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  I  took  part  in  the 
drafting  of  this  long-overdue  measure  es- 
tablishing uniform  health  and  safety 
standards  for  the  coal  miners  of  our 
Nation. 

For  the  first  time  under  this  legisla- 
tion we  will  have  mandatory  standards 
for  all  underground  coal  mines  in  the 
amoimt  of  respirable  dust  allowable  in 
the  mine  atmosphere. 

Approximately  100,000  active  and 
retired  coal  miners  are  presently  af- 
flicted with  pneumoconiosis,  also  known 
as  black  lung,  a  disease  caused  by  ex- 
cessive exposure  to  coal  dust  in  the  air 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  About  half 
of  these  miners  are  disabled  from  the 
ailment.  For  many,  existence  in  this 
living  death  is  the  price  they  must 
pay  for  the  long  years  of  hard  labor  in 
the  mines. 
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Complicated  pneumoconiosis  causes 
progressive  massive  fibrosis  as  a  complex 
reaction  to  dust  and  other  factors,  which 
may  include  tuberculosis  and  other  in- 
fections. The  disease  in  this  form  usually 
produces  marked  pulmonary  Impairment 
and  considerable  respiratory  disability. 
This  severely  limits  the  physical  capa- 
bilities of  the  Individual,  and  may  con- 
tribute to  other  causes  of  death.  Once 
hardy  and  vigorous  coal  miners  become 
reduced  to  invalids  gasping  for  breath 
as  they  sink  slowly  into  physical  decay. 
When  the  disease  is  contracted,  it  is 
progressive  and  irreversible. 

There  is  no  specific  therapy  for  pneu- 
moconiosis in  either  its  simple  or  compli- 
cated forms.  Prevention  of  this  disease  Is 
the  only  logical  step.  Adequate  environ- 
mental dust  controls,  use  of  respirators, 
or  removing  the  miners  from  the  dusty 
environment  as  soon  as  they  show  mini- 
mal evidence  of  lung  damage  appear  to 
be,  imder  present  technology,  the  only 
helpful  preventive  procedures.  H.R. 
13950  establishes  strict  environmental 
dust  control  standards  and  periodic 
medical  examinations  of  miners  as  a 
means  of  combating  this  dread  disease. 
The  British,  after  extensive  study, 
determined  that  the  probability  of  a 
miner  contracting  pneimioconiosis  after 
35  years  of  exposure  to  a  dust  concentra- 
tion of  3  milligrams  per  cubic  meter 
of  air,  is  about  5  percent.  This  bill  estab- 
lishes a  dust  limit  of  4.5  milligrams 
within  6  months  of  enactment.  This  level 
must  be  further  reduced  to  3  milli- 
grams 6  months  thereafter.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  authorized  to  reduce  this  limit  further 
when  reductions  become  technologically 
attainable. 

I  feel  that  this  new  safeguard  will 
help  protect  the  coal  miners'  health  by 
lowering  the  amount  of  respirable  dust 
they  must  breathe  into  their  lungs  while 
working  in  a  coal  mine,  thereby  reducing 
their  susceptibility  to  contracting  pneu- 
moconiosis. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  respirators 
or  other  approved  breathing  devices  be 
made  available  to  all  persons  exposed  to 
dust  concentrations  in  excess  of  the  limit 
established  by  this  bill.  However,  the  bill 
expressly  prohibits  the  use  of  these  res- 
pirators as  a  substitute  for  achieving 
environmental  controls  of  the  dust  con- 
centration in  the  mines. 

Under  the  medical  examination  pro- 
vision, section  203,  each  miner  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  have  a  chest  roent- 
genogram taken  without  charge  at  least 
once  every  5  years.  Physicians  diagnose 
pneumoconiosis  on  the  basis  of  3t-ray 
evidence  of  nodules  in  the  lungs.  When  a 
worker  begins  in  the  coal  mines  for  the 
first  time,  he  will  be  given  a  chest  X-ray 
at  the  start  of  his  employment  and  again 
3  years  later.  If  the  second  such  X-ray 
shows  evidence  of  the  development  of 
pneumoconiosis,  the  worker  shall  be 
given  an  additional  chest  X-ray  2  years 
later.  The  Secretary  of  HEW  is  responsi- 
ble for  reading,  classifying,  and  record- 
ing all  readings  for  each  miner,  and  may 
prescribe  such  other  supplemental  tests 
as  he  deems  necessary. 

Any  miner  who,  in  the  Secretary's 
judgment,  shows  substantial  evidence  of 


the  development  of  the  disease  shall,  at 
the  option  of  the  miner,  be  assigned  by 
the  operator  to  work  in  a  relatively  dust- 
free  area  of  the  mine,  or  in  any  other  area 
provided  he  wears  respiratory  equip- 
ment. Any  miner  so  assigned  shall  not 
receive  less  than  his  regular  pay.  This 
section  of  the  bill  is  of  equal  hnportamce 
with  the  dust-control  section,  insofar  as 
prevention  of  black  lung. 

To  protect  miners  from  explosions  such 
as  the  November  20,  1968,  tragedy  near 
Farmington,  W.  Va..  in  which  78  miners 
lost  their  lives,  the  bill  codifies  Interior 
Department  safety  regulations  and  es- 
tablishes new  requirements  for  electrical 
equipment  for  gassy  mines.  After  a 
phase-in  period  only  electrical  junctions, 
distribution  boxes,  and  equipment  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  designates 
as  permissible  will  be  allowed. 

The  bill  provides  a  delay  of  up  to  6 
years  in  application  of  these  electrical 
safety  standards  to  nongassy  mines.  I 
would  support  Em  amendment  to  reduce 
this  time  period  or  any  other  amendment 
which  will  bring  all  mines  under  this 
safety  requirement  as  soon  as  possible. 

Section  103  of  the  bill  authorizes  and 
requires  representatives  of  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  make  frequent  inspections 
and  investigations  in  coal  mines  each 
year  for  information  gathering  and  en- 
forcement purposes.  Each  undergroimd 
mine  is  to  be  inspected  at  least  four  times 
a  year.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  also  authorized 
entry  to  coal  mines  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  his  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities under  the  act.  I  believe  this  joint 
control  over  the  health  and  safety  of 
our  coal  miners  is  an  imiwrtant  new 
element. 

The  bill  provides  for  limited  pay  guar- 
antees to  miners  idled  by  a  mine  closure 
due  to  violation  of  health  and  safety 
standards.  Miners  are  also  entitled  to 
payments  for  total  disability  due  to  com- 
plicated pneumoconiosis,  and  widows  of 
such  miners  are  also  to  receive  benefits. 

Section  103  empowers  the  Interior  Sec- 
retary, in  the  event  of  an  accident,  to 
take  whatever  action  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  protect  the  life  of  any  person 
and  to  be  consulted  regarding  any  plan 
to  recover  any  person  in  the  mine.  This 
section  further  provides  opportunity  for 
a  miner  to  request  the  Secretary  to  con- 
duct a  special  investigation  to  determine 
if  an  imminent  danger  or  violation  of  a 
standard  exists  in  a  mine,  and  for  the 
representative  of  miners  to  accompany 
an  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary— at  no  loss  in  pay — on  any  inspec- 
tion. No  advance  notice  of  an  inspection 
needs  to  be  given. 

These  are  some  of  the  worthy  features 
in  this  comprehensive  legislation.  In 
sum,  I  beUeve  that  this  bill  represents  a 
long  step  forward  in  protecting  our 
miners  from  pneumoconiosis  or  "black 
lung"  and  from  explosions  of  the  type 
that  have  taken  a  steady  toll  of  life  and 
limb. 

We  must  not  aUow  these  dangers  to 
continue  terrorizing  our  miners  and  their 
families.  Only  by  the  adoption  of  this 
workable  and  far-reaching  legislation 
can  we  assure  the  American  people  that 
the  men  who  mine  our  coal  shall  work  in 
health  and  safety. 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  13950,  a  bill  to  insure  health 
and  safety  measures  for  the  Nation's 
coal  miners.  Coal  mining  is  crucial  to  our 
economy,  providing  one-fourth  of  our 
fuel  energy.  Yet,  at  the  present  time,  it 
is  one  of  our  most  hazardous  industries. 
Hundreds  of  coal  workers  die  every 
year  from  much-publicized  disasters; 
thousands  of  others  suffer  from  incurable 
pneumoconiosis,  which  renders  them  dis- 
abled and  which  significantly  shortens 
their  hfe  expectancy.  No  act  of  Congress 
can  ever  compensate  for  the  injury  and 
loss  of  life  which  has  already  resulted 
from  coal  mine  safety  inadequacies.  This 
bill,  however,  may.  if  properly  amended, 
become  an  insurance  policy  for  present 
Eind  future  miners  who  will  be  spared 
from  disaster  and  personal  injury. 

H.R.  13950  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  promulgate  appropriate 
health  and  safety  standards  and  develop 
safety  standards.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  man- 
dated to  develop  health  standards.  The 
Federal  Government  would  have  the 
power  to  investigate,  set  policy,  and  re- 
vise regulations  over  both  large  and  small 
coal  operations. 

It  is  my  feeling,  however,  that  initial 
review  of  appeals  should  lie  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance 
with  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
committee  and  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hech- 
ler )  rather  than  with  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Board 
of  Review  as  outlined  in  the  bill. 

The  Departments  of  Interior  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  should 
be  empowered  to  thoroughly  and  fre- 
quently investigate  mines,  making  cer- 
tain that  such  conditions  as  dust  stand- 
ards, electrical  equipment,  ventilation, 
roof  control  and  fire  protection  are  meet- 
ing minimum  standards. 

The  miner  would  be  further  protected 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  be- 
ing provided  with  examinations  for  lung 
disease  and  by  receiving  some  income  if 
he  is  idled  by  mine  closure  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  Moreover,  the  miner 
and  his  family  would  be  entitled  to  emer- 
gency assistance  if  he  is  afflicted  with  or 
dies  from  complicated  pneumoconiosis. 

The  Federal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  is  long  overdue.  It  is  late  in  rectify- 
ing some  of  the  worst  personal  injustices 
in  an  impersonal  industrial  society.  We 
must  not  lose  sight  of  our  humanitarian 
responsibility.  We  must  not  forget  the 
widows  and  children  in  countless  Farm- 
ingtons  and  the  thousands  of  miners  who 
suffer  physical  disability  while  they  are 
performing  their  jobs.  H.R.  13950  will 
not  repair  the  loss  of  yesterday's  lives, 
but  it  will  effectively  spare  today's  and 
tomorrow's  miners.  I  therefore  urge  sup- 
port of  this  bill  to  express  our  concern 
for  a  vital  and  long-neglected  member 
of  our  working  force — the  American  coal 
miner. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  happy  that  the  House  is  finally  act- 
ing to  revise  the  mine  health  and  safety 
code. 

#Last  year  730  men  were  electrocuted, 
asphyxiated,  crushed  to  death  or  other- 
wise killed  in  a  coal  mine  somewhere  in 
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the  world.  Eac  h.  day  28  coal  miners  suffer 
disabling  injuries,  and  each  disabled 
miner  loses  oi  the  avertige  144  days  of 
work  a  year — (more  than  half  a  year  off 
the  job. 

In  the  17  y^ars  since  the  old  law  was 
signed  by  Praeident  Truman,  almost  a 
million  miners  have  been  exposed  to  a 
daily  dose  of  coal  dust,  tind  a  shocking 
5,500  miners  have  been  killed. 

These  facts  tio  not  lend  a  great  deal  of 
credibility  to  Recommend  the  virtues  of 
the  old  bill. 

At  present.  I  about  100,000  miners  of 
the  150,000  w^o  work  the  mines  today 
suffer  from  black  lung  disease,  with  over 
half  of  these  disabled  from  the  disease. 
Dust  is  in  thefr  skin  and  their  eyes  and 
their  mouths;  they  suck  it  into  their 
lungs  every  dajr  of  their  lives  and  cough 
and  strain  to  'breathe.  This  is  a  man- 
made  disease  t^at  can  and  must  be  pre- 
vented. To  ignore  it  is  to  ignore  the  No.  1 
occupational  health  problem  in  U.S.  coal 
mining,  which  I  has  been  ignored  for  far 
too  long  alrea<^. 

For  these  r»sons,  I  strongly  support 
the  se<;tlons  of  jthis  bill  which  provide  for 
paym'tents  to  fiiners  who  are  disabled 
from  pneumoc<»niosis  and  to  the  widows 
of  miners  whoisuflered  from  the  disease 
at  the  time  of  their  death.  These  provi- 
sions are  a  limited  response  in  the  form 
of  emergency  [assistance,  included  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  States  to 
assume  comperjsation  responsibilities. 

Clearly,  the  hazards  of  the  trade  we  are 
discussing  are  iuch  that  this  bill  should 
include  the  strangest  possible  health  and 
safety  provlsioas.  This  bill  does  include 
numerous  provisions  with  these  aims  in 
mind,  such  as  those  establishing  a  man- 
datory dust  standard  of  3  milligrams 
per  cubic  meter!  requiring  medical  exam- 
inations, calling  for  frequent  inspections 
and  investigations  by  qualified  persons 
and  providing  riealistic  penalties  for  fail- 
ure to  comply. 

There  is  one  section  of  the  bill,  how- 
ever, which  enlangers  its  effectiveness 
by  entrusting  what  could  become  a  veto 
power  to  a  five-i  nember  Board  of  Review. 
These  five  men  could  nullify  orders  by 
Federal  inspect:  irs  Tor  the  closing  of  un- 
safe mines,  and  they  could  rescind  pen- 
alties assessed  for  violations  of  safety 
rules.  These  povers  seriously  weaken  the 
remainder  of  th ;  bill  and  indeed  seem  to 
challenge  its  vnry  purposes.  I  strongly 
support  the  abo  ition  of  this  Board,  and 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  consider  the 
welfare  of  thousands  of  miners  over  the 
power  of  five  man. 

Finally,  in  or^er  to  make  this  bill  the 
strongest  and  mpst  effective  one  possible, 
I  support  amjendments  to  do  the 
following : 

To  measure  cdal  dust  during  one  shift. 
Instead  of  averaging  the  measurement 
over  several  shifts  as  the  bill  now  pro- 
vides. If  the  averaging  method  is  used,  a 
"clean-up"  shift  can  be  rushed  in  to 
bring  the  averag^  down : 

To  require  tl^e  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  set  medically 
acceptable  coal  \  dust  standards  which 
protect  the  health  of  the  miner,  instead 
of  being  forced  tp  raise  coal  dust  stand- 
ards to  meet  pressure  from  considerations 
other  than  healt  i. 


To  require  that  electrical  equipment  in 
gassy  mines  be  made  safe  and  spark - 
proof  in  15  months  instead  of  the  28 
months  after  enactment  of  this  bill,  and 
to  eliminate  the  open-ended  waiver  which 
is  presently  provided  in  the  bill  for  all 
nongassy  mines,  large  and  small;  and 

To  protect  miners  against  losing  their 
jobs  or  being  discriminated  against  for 
reporting  health  and  safety  violations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  bill  be  passed  with 
these  amendments,  so  that  in  the  future 
we  will  know  no  such  disaster  as  that  of 
Farmington,  W.  Va.,  in  November  of  1968 
where  mine  No.  9  became  the  tomb  for  78 
men  for  whom  no  rescue  operation  could 
succeed. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
coal  mine  safety  legislation  we  are  to- 
day considering  constitutes  a  landmark 
for  industrial  health  and  safety.  For  too 
many  years,  those  of  us  who  represent 
districts  with  a  concentration  of  coal 
mining  have  seen  the  death  and  casualty 
tolls  mount.  Generally,  it  is  an  isolated 
accident  that  claims  the  life  of  one  or 
two  men,  and  little  notice  has  been  given 
to  the  overwhelming  danger  of  coal  min- 
ing. 

Last  year,  the  tragedy  at  Farmington 
took  78  lives,  but  the  small  accidents 
which  receive  little  notice  claimed  the 
lives  of  another  230  men  in  the  same 
year. 

And  the  toll  of  black  lung  is  difficult  to 
gage  because  it  affects  almost  every  min- 
er who  has  worked  in  the  coal  mines 
for  more  than  10  years. 

The  safety  legislation  to  date  is  far 
from  adequate.  The  health  standards  to 
date  are  nonexistent,  the  compensation, 
except  from  the  union's  pension  fund,  is 
next  to  nonexistent.  Only  this  year  did 
West  Virginia  pass  a  comprehensive 
workmen's  compensation  legislation,  and 
that  does  not  cover  anyone  who  is  pres- 
ently disabled  because  of  black  lung. 

This  legislation  before  us  today  will  be 
the  landmark  for  safety  and  health  pro- 
tection and  it  will  be  the  landmark  for 
compensation  of  men  who  have  lost  their 
health  to  black  lung. 

I  think  the  House  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
their  work  on  this  legislation  and  my 
colleague,  Mr.  John  Dent,  is  to  be  par- 
ticularly congratulated  on  his  efforts  to 
bring  to  the  floor  a  fair  and  comprehen- 
sive bill  to  deal  with  the  entire  area  of 
health  and  safety  and  its  consequences 
in  the  coal  mining  industry. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  established  in  this  legis- 
lation a  basis  for  continuing  research  in 
health  and  safety;  for  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  where  we  will  make  the  real 
breakthrough  in  mine  safety. 

I  think  it  is  altogether  proper  that  we 
attempt  through  this  legislation  to  give 
relief  to  those  miners,  or  their  widows, 
for  disabilities  arising  from  black  lung 
disease. 

There  are  some  important  amend- 
ments to  this  legislation  as  well,  and  par- 
ticularly important,  are  those  which 
would  protect  the  individual  miner  from 
intimidation  for  reporting  safety  or 
health  violations.  I  think  the  dust  meas- 
urement amendment  is  also  very  impor- 


tant and  I  hope  you  will  give  it  fair  con- 
sideration. 

There  are  other  amendments  as  well 
which  should  be  given  serioios  considera- 
tion here  today.  But,  on  the  whole,  this 
legislation  is  well  conceived,  it  is  compre- 
hensive and  it  will  be  effective.  It  repre- 
sents the  dedication  of  men  who  have 
Intelligently  sought  better  working 
standards  and  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards for  years. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will,  to  no 
small  degree,  usher  in  a  new  era  of  in- 
dustrial safety  practice. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide relief  for  our  Nation's  miners,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  acted  with  speed  to  bring 
this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  definite 
need  for  establishing  Federal  health 
standards  to  protect  the  health  of  our 
Nation's  coal  miners.  We  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  existing  stand- 
ards for  safety  applicable  to  mine  op- 
erators and  miners  are  inadequate  under 
existing  Federal  laws. 

If  anyone  needs  adequate  standards 
for  safety  and  improved  conditions  for 
health,  it  is  the  coal  miners  of  this  Na- 
tion. The  bill  will  provide  them  with  a 
new  degree  of  safety  and  a  healthier 
atmosphere  in  which  to  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  whole  picture  as  it  relates 
to  the  coal  mining  industry  has  brought 
forth  a  national  demand  that  we,  right 
here  and  now,  enact  legislation  that  will 
bring  a  new  and  significant  measure  of 
safety  to  the  men  who  mine  the  coal  in 
this  countrj'.  That  is  why  we  are  here 
today — to  provide  these  safety  and 
health  standards. 

As  we  debate  this  bill  today,  hundreds 
of  miners  are  risking  their  lives  to  re- 
open the  mine  at  Farmington,  W.  Va.,  to 
recover  the  bodies  of  the  78  miners  who 
died  in  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.'s  No. 
9  mine  last  November,  and  to  determine 
the  cause  of  the  tragedy. 

Many  of  our  miners  who  are  lucky 
enough  to  escape  the  violence  of  death 
in  a  mine,  are  subject  to  a  peril  which 
often  causes  total  disability  or  death. 
These  miners  pay  the  price  of  having  to 
work  in  an  atmosphere  often  saturated 
with  coal  dust,  which  is  inhaled  daily  into 
their  limgs,  causing  respiratory  disabil- 
ity and  later  death.  This  disease  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  press  and  other  news 
media  as  "black  lung."  The  medical  pro- 
fession calls  it  coal  workers'  pneumoconi- 
osis. But  no  matter  what  it  is  called,  the 
fact  is  that  the  Surgeon  General  esti- 
mates that  over  100,000  active  and  re- 
tired miners  are  aflUcted  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the 
pending  legislation  is  to  insure  the 
miners  that  they  themselves  cannot  cope 
with  this  problem.  In  this  legislation  we 
wish  to  insure  that  both  the  industry 
and  the  Government  do,  in  fact,  give  first 
priority  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
miner;  to  insure  an  end  to  the  annual 
carnage  in  our  Nation's  coal  mines;  and 
to  insure  that  the  new  generation  of  coal 
miners  is  not  ravaged  by  "black  lung." 

We  have  enough  evidence  that  the 
miners  themselves  are  no  longer  willing 
to  accept  the  fatalistic  attitude  still  pre- 
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vailing  in  the  industry— the  attitude 
which  almost  accepts  with  the  shrug  of 
the  shoulder  that  "mining  is  a  hazardous 
occupation."  The  miners  know  that  coal 
mining  need  not  be  a  hazardous  occu- 
pation if  only  the  operators  and  the 
Government  will  place  as  high  a  priority 
on  the  health  and  safety  of  the  miner  as 
is  plawied  upon  the  economics  associated 
with  the  mining  industry. 

This  bill  provides  the  tools  for  better 
health  and  safety.  This  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 
makes  an  across-the-board  comprehen- 
sive attack  on  both  the  health  and  safety 
problems.  It  not  only  corrects  the  defi- 
ciencies in  the  1952  act,  it  takes  into  ac- 
count all  that  we  have  learned  since 
1952,  and  provides  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  safeguards 
against  hazards  which  may  develop  in 
the  future. 

For  the  first  time  it  covers  the  health 
of  the  miner,  covers  surface,  as  well  as 
undergroimd  coal  mines;  authorizes 
health  and  safety  standards  by  regula- 
tion, not  just  by  statute,  and  permits 
administrative  change  of  the  standards 
In  the  bill  to  improve  health  and  safety; 
establishes  an  extensive  array  of  interim 
mandatory  health  and  safety  standards; 
provides  for  injunctions  and  for  civil 
and  criminal  penalties  for  violations;  re- 
quires an  expansion  of  the  sadly  defi- 
cient Bureau  of  Mines  safety  and  health 
research  program  and  provides  for  a 
health  and  safety  research  trust  fund; 
and  expands  the  coverage  of  the  law  to 
afford  protection  against  all  accidents, 
not  just  those  that  kill  five  or  more  at 
one  time,  as  the  1952  act  provided. 

Periodically,  in  the  past  100  years,  the 
Nation  has  responded  to  mine  disasters 
with  legislation,  but  the  legislation  has 
always  been  too  timid  and  ineffective. 
Such  legislation  has  frequently  left  more 
imdone  than  was  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  13950  is  a  major 
comprehensive  measure  which  offers  our 
Nation's  coal  miners  the  promise  of  a 
lifetime  of  productive  work  free  from 
the  hazards  that  have  depleted  this  work 
force.  It  offers  the  families  of  our  coal 
miners  the  hope  of  relief  from  the  daily 
fears  that  permeate  their  lives. 

I  believe  that  the  hazards  of  coal  min- 
ing can  be  substantially  reduced  or  elim- 
inated. Many  are  due  to  bad  practices 
and  a  failure  on  the  part  of  both  the  in- 
dustry and  the  Government  to  act  vigor- 
ously years  ago  to  change  them. 

We  owe  this  bill  as  a  memorial  to  the 
many  thousands  who  have  died  in  coal 
mine  tragedies  and  to  those  who  are  dis- 
abled because  of  their  hazardous  work. 

We  owe  it  even  more  to  the  living  and 
the  active  hard-working  mine  workers, 
and  to  their  families.  No  longer  should 
they  be  forced  to  bear  the  cost,  in  pain 
and  suffering,  of  the  Nation's  coal  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons,  I 
earnestly  urge  passage  of  H.R.  13950. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
many  long  weeks  of  hearings  and  delib- 
erations we  now  have  before  us,  to  vote 
up  or  down,  H.R.  13950.  Does  anyone 
doubt  the  outcome? 

As  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  history 
of  past  efforts  to  strengthen  the  role  of 


the  Federal  Government  In  the  promo- 
tion of  coal  mine  health  and  safety,  one 
amazing  fact  about  this  bill  stands  out. 
This  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  biUs  in  any  field  to 
come  before  the  Congress  in  many  years. 
It  extends  the  field  of  Federal  regulation 
of  working  conditions  and  the  provision 
of  compensation  for  accident  and  dis- 
ease far  into  an  area  hitherto  largely 
reserved  for  State  regulation  alone.  And 
yet,  despite  some  marginal  opposition  to 
some  of  these  compensation  features  of 
the  bill,  the  bill  is  clearly  going  to  pass 
the  House  and  pass  it  in  substantially 
its  present  form. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  opposed  to 
any  measure  to  promote  health  and 
safety.  No  one  wants  to  be  on  record  in 
favor  of  death  and  disaster  or  even  to 
seem  to  question  the  wisdom  of  proposals 
to  prevent  the  same.  But  in  the  past, 
these  considerations  never  prevented  op- 
position arising  to  the  form  the  proposed 
remedies  took,  or,  a  favorite  objection, 
that  "the  rights  of  the  States  were  being 
invaded,"  or  that  "the  legislation  was 
not  needed,  the  States  were  doing  a  good 
job.  all  they  needed  was  a  little  encour- 
agement in  the  form  of  a  Federal  sub- 
sidy." 

We  have  heard  such  objectiorxs  in  re- 
cent days,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  unlike  in 
the  past,  they  have  not  been  trumpeted 
from  the  house  tops.  I  have  had  to 
strain  to  hear  them.  Their  voice  Is 
muted,  subdued.  We  live  today  in  a 
world  where  the  rights  of  people  are, 
at  last,  considered  as  more  important 
than  those  of  institutions. 

I  note  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  another 
remarkable  change.  This  matter  of 
health  and  safety  has  never,  I  think, 
been  an  area  of  sharp  partisan  confiict. 
Many  Members  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  favored  coal  mine  safety  leg- 
islation in  years  past.  But  I  do  find  It 
utterly  amazing  that,  if  I  read  aright  the 
report  on  this  bill  which  came  to  me 
from  the  committee,  not  only  did  every 
member  of  the  majority  party  vote  in 
support  of  H.R.  13950,  but  the  minority 
was  unable  to  get  a  majority  of  its  15 
members  to  join  in  opposition  and  wound 
up  with  three  additional  or  separate  sets 
of  views,  on  no  one  of  which  were  they 
able  to  muster  more  than  six  votes  in 
support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  13950  has  my  com- 
plete support.  Congress  should  move  to 
complete  action  on  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  without  further 
delay. 

We  all  understand  that  what  prompted 
the  consideration  by  this  Congress  of  coal 
mine  safety  legislation  was  the  Farming- 
ton,  W.  Va.,  disaster  of  last  fall.  This 
made  clear  to  the  American  people  that 
the  Federal  Government,  which  was  then 
believed  to  have  the  responsibility  and 
ability  to  inspect  coal  mines  to  prevent 
major  disasters,  lacked  the  power  to  take 
effective  action.  Since  then,  although 
there  has  been  much  work  done  on  leg- 
islation no  change  has  been  made  in  the 
law.  The  Government  has  no  greater 
ability  today  than  it  had  last  fall  to  pre- 
vent another  major  mine  disaster.  We 
have  been  talking  about  action  for  nearly 


a  year.  We  have  made  progress.  But  we 
have  not  finished  the  job.  The  Senate 
has  acted.  We  have  not,  as  yet. 

However,  in  the  period  of  nearly  a  year 
since  the  Farmington  disaster,  while 
there  has  not  been  another  major  dis- 
aster, over  170  coal  miners  have  been 
killed  in  mine  accidents.  This  is  well  over 
two  miners  killed  for  each  man  who  died 
in  Consohdation  Coal  Co.'s  No.  9  mine 
last  November.  And  to  prevent  these  non- 
disaster  types  of  accident,  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  now  and  never  h£is 
had  any  power  or  responsibility  to  act. 

These  figures,  in  fact,  are  misleading. 
It  is  not  that  routine  mine  accidents  are 
responsible  for  two  deaths  for  every  one 
killed  in  a  major  disaster.  Major  disasters 
account  for  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
deaths  and  injuries  in  coal  mines.  The 
Federal  law  h&s  never,  even  In  its  inade- 
quate present  form,  been  applicable  to 
other  than  measures  to  prevent  major 
disasters.  And  it  has  been  too  weak  to  ac- 
complish even  this  limited  objective. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  accidents  which 
have  resulted  in  death  or  injury  in  coal 
mines  are  within  the  scope  of  State  laws 
and  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Code,  which 
are  either  inadequate,  or  which  have  not 
been  or  carmot  be  enforced.  Many  stand- 
ards, including  the  Federal  code,  are 
advisory  only  and  do  not  have  the  force 
of  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  sit  here  dis- 
cussing the  details  of  this  bill  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  another  Farmington 
disaster.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  change 
the  law  since  last  November.  And  while 
we  sit  here  men  are  being  injiu-ed  and 
killed  by  ones  and  two's  in  mines  in  every 
coal  mining  State  in  the  Nation,  and  un- 
less we  act  on  H.R.  13950  nothing  will  be 
done  to  prevent  such  accidents. 

H.R.  13950  offers  the  best  hope  we  have 
to  do  something  about  coal  mine  disas- 
ters and  accidents — all  of  them,  major 
disasters  and  isolated  rock  falls.  It  was 
the  result  of  weeks  of  work  by  a  compe- 
tent committee  acting  on  the  best  advice 
of  authorities  here  in  America  and  from 
abroad.  It  is  a  bill  to  which  no  major 
exception  has  been  taken  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle.  Let  us  act  to  pass  it  with  no 
fuither  delay  and  stop  the  slaughter  in 
the  mines. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  today's 
debate  represents  a  forward  step  for  the 
coal  miners  of  America  and  for  the  wives 
and  the  children  of  the  men  who  work  in 
that  industry.  It  also  represents  a  mile- 
stone for  the  thousands  of  coal  miners 
who  are  now  suffering  or  who  are  being 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  coal  workers' 
pneumoconiosis  and  other  mining  re- 
lated chest  diseases. 

I  am  from  Permsylvania,  and  thus  I 
know  first  hand  the  great  human  price 
that  has  been  paid  for  the  coal  produced 
over  the  years.  Pennsylvania  is  an  old 
coal  producing  State.  From  its  mines 
comes  both  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal.  The  quality  of  Pennsylvania  coal  is 
known  world-wide.  Much  of  it  goes  into 
the  steel  industry  where  quality  is  vital. 
Over  the  years,  the  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  consumption  of  coal  has 
meant  much  to  Pennsylvania.  In  fact, 
that  industry  undergirds  the  economic 
health  of  the  Conimonwealth  and  con- 
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tributes  hunditeds  of  mllllonfl  of  dollars 
each  year  to  the  economic  progress  of 
Pennsylvania. 

But.  such  progress  has  not  come  with- 
out cost.  A  part  of  that  coflt,  a  tragic 
horrifying  part.  Is  seen  in  the  number 
of  men  who  have  died  in  the  mines  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  records  of  fatality  for  the  produc- 
tion of  anthracite  in  Pennsylvania  goes 
back  to  1870.  During  the  period  1870  to 
1968,  31,047  men  died  in  the  anthrticite 
industry.  Theae  figures  are  understated 
because  fatalities  in  mines  employing 
less  than  five  men  were  not  recorded  un- 
til 1955,  when  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Mineral  Industry, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Joseph  Ken- 
nedy and  Mr.  Louis  Evans,  now  the  direc- 
tor of  the  UMWA  Safety  Division,  began 
to  keep  a  recoi)d  of  small  mine  fatalities. 

In  the  bituniinous  industry,  the  record 
goes  back  to  1877.  Since  1877,  20,071 
miners  have  djed  in  the  soft  coal  mines 
in  my  State.  This  figure  is  understated 
because  of  the  ^ack  of  reporting  fatalities 
in  small  minesiuntil  1955. 
-  Thus;  a  higb  price  in  blood  has  been 
paid  for  the  pfoduction  of  Pennsylvania 
coal:  51,118  men  died  for  the  economic 
value  that  coal  has  meant  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  to  tie  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairnlan,  this  is  a  horrifsring 
record.  It  is  a  dreadful  indictment  of  the 
coal  mining  iridustry  and  of  the  opera- 
tors who  hav^  owned  and  managed  it 
over  the  years- 
Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  consider  a 
bill  which  will  hopefully  abate  and  even- 
tually stop  the  wastage  of  human  life  in 
coal  mines.  Wfe  are  being  asked  to  pass 
legislation  whifch  will  help  to  protect  the 
safety  of  coal  miners  and  see  to  it  that 
they  can  live  4  long  and  useful  life.  We 
are  also  being;  asked,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
enact  into  legislation  provisions  which 
will  begin  thej  long  task  of  preventing 
coal  workers  pieumonconiosis  and  which 
will  provide  far  compensation  for  those 
men  who  now  carry  the  terrible  burden 
of  that  diseasei 

We  can  no  ^onger  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  demands  bf  coal  miners  for  relief 
from  the  dreaf  burden  of  death,  injury, 
and  disease  inj  the  mining  industry. 

H.R.  13950  i^  a  good  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  has  be«n  drafted  by  a  committee 
which  has  sho^n  its  concern  for  the  men 
who  work  in  ithe  mines.  Its  language 
represents  an  Acceptance  of  the  moral 
obligation  of  tjhe  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  mine  health  and  safety  field. 

Through  th^  months  that  this  legisla- 
tion was  pending,  we  of  the  Congress 
were  fortunate  to  have  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  thei  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  and  'their  able  staff  in  our 
drafting  effort*.  The  coal  miner  was  in- 
deed fortunate!  to  have  as  his  representa- 
tives here  a  gri)up  of  his  own,  a  group  of 
men  who  havd  come  from  the  pits  and 
who  worked  ceaselessly  to  see  to  it  that 
the  strongest  Possible  legislation  was  in- 
troduced and  passed. 

The  imprint  I  of  the  work  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  sof  America  and  its  presi- 
dent. Mr.  W.  A.  Boyle,  is  clear  In  the 


legislation  you 


have  before  you. 


The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 


in  January  of 


milligram  dust  level  to  prevent  the  in- 


this  year,  suggested  a  3 


creasing  Incident  of  coal  workers  pneu- 
moconiosis. 

The  bill  has  a  3  milligram  figure  in  it. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
suggested  the  concept  of  rescue  chambers 
to  which  men  could  go  in  the  event  of  a 
disaster.  This,  too.  is  In  the  bill.  The 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  urged 
the  increase  in  the  ventilation  in  mines. 
We  have  provided  for  such  an  increase. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
suggested  that  a  Federal  mine  inspector 
be  placed  at  every  mine,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary,  liberated  ex- 
cessive quantities  of  methane.  This,  too, 
is  in  the  legislation. 

We  are  being  asked  today  to  vote  on 
a-  measure  which  will  mean  the  saving 
of  lives,  the  prevention  of  Injury,  sind 
the  reduction  of  disease.  We  are  being 
asked  to  help  to  preserve  the  most  valu- 
able' asset  which  the  coal  industry  has, 
that  is  its  manpower. 

If  we  were  to  come  before  the  Congress 
today  and  say  that  men  should  live 
rather  than  die,  there  would  be  no  argu- 
ments. If  we  were  to  say  that  disease  is 
an  inherently  undesirable  thing,  there 
could  be  no  one  who  would  dispute  it.  If 
we  were  to  demand  on  the  groimds  of 
humanity  that  an  end  be  put  to  the  cost 
in  human  lives  and  suffering  inherent  in 
modem  coal  mining,  we  would  have 
unanimous  agreement. 

Yet,  when  we  come  to  the  hard  prac- 
tical task  of  writing  legislation,  there  are 
those  who  rise  in  opposition.  There  are 
those  who  still  place  priority  and  profit 
above  priority  of  life.  There  are  those 
who  would  sacrifice  human  beings  for 
the  expediency  of  production. 

This  bill,  hopefully,  will  forever  put 
an  end  to  such  a  choice.  It  will  pleice  the 
coal  operators  of  this  Nation  on  notice 
that  their  safety  and  health  record  must 
Improve  and  must  improve  dramatically. 
It  will  place  them  on  record  that  unless 
they  are  prepared  to  imdertake  the 
necessary  action  to  reduce  the  hiunan 
toll,  currently  a  part  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, that  they  must  anticipate  the 
increasing  intervention  of  the  Federal 
Government  into  their  affairs. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  13950,  the  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  bill.  As  you  may  know. 
I  have  no  coal  miners  in  my  district, 
but  I  have  Americans  who  are  shocked 
at  the  frequency  of  mine  disasters  and 
saddened  by  lethal  danger  from  illness 
faced  by  men  who  work  in  the  mines. 
This  legislation  has,  indeed,  been  too 
long  in  coming  and  too  many  men  have 
lost  their  lives  while  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed. I  am  proud,  as  an  American,  to 
vote  for  a  strong  coal  mine  safety  bill. 

I  believe  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  has  written  a  fine  bill.  It 
gives  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  for  the  first 
time,  to  investigate  and  inspect  mines 
without  prior  notice.  It  improves  and 
speeds  the  process  for  redressing  health 
and  safety  violations.  It  provides  severe 
but  just  penalties  for  violation  of  stand- 
ards. It  assures  miners  that  they  will 
not  be  penalized  for  cooperating  with 
the  authorities  on  mine  safety  and  guar- 
antees them  payment  whenever  mines 
are  closed  for  violations. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  1967  a  total  of  533 
miners  died  in  accidents,  and  untold 
numbers  died  of  "black  lung"  and  other 
diseases.  Americans  cannot  In  good  con- 
science permit  the  hazards  in  mines  to 
go  undetected  and  uncorrected  any 
longer. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent),  chairman  of  the 
General  Labor  Subcommittee,  for  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  a  strong  and  effective 
coad  mine  health  and  safety  bill.  I  be- 
lieve H.R.  13950  represents  the  minimum 
necessary  for  the  protection  we  should 
provide  miners  and  I  shall  vote  for  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  H.R. 
13950  confined  Itself  to  requiring  strict 
health  and  safety  standards  in  the  Na- 
tion's coal  mines — including  the  most 
stringent  of  standards  to  prevent  pneu- 
moconiosis, or  "black  lung"  disease — I 
would  be  strongly  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

The  bill,  as  presented  by  the  commit- 
tee, goes  far  beyond  this ;  it  sets  up  a  sys- 
tem of  Federal  compensation  for  sufferers 
from  pneumoconiosis  at  a  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer  which  has  been 
knowledgeably  estimated  at  running  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $50,000,000  per 
year — a  cost  which,  in  my  judgment, 
ought  to  be  borne  by  the  coal  mining 
States  and  by  the  coal  mining  industry. 

Even  this  might  be  defensible  as  a  one- 
shot  proposition  on  hiunanltarian 
grounds — at  least  I  cannot  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  blame  Members  from  coal 
mining  areas  and  from  coal  mining 
backgrounds  for  so  believing — but  the 
real  vice  of  the  bill  is  the  precedent  which 
it  undoubtedly  sets  for  compensation  for 
industrial  injury  and  disease  on  a  Fed- 
eral level — a  field  which  has  heretofore 
been  reserved  for  the  several  States,  op- 
erating, and  generally  with  reasonable 
success,  under  State  statutes  dealing 
with  workmen's  compensation  and  occu- 
pational disease. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  why  Fed- 
eral intervention  in  this  area  of  concern 
should  be  confined  to  the  Nation's  coal 
miners  alone,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can 
expect  that  it  will  be  so  confined.  I  am 
unwilling  to  participate  in  this  driving  of 
an  "opening  wedge"  for  a  Federal  take- 
over in  the  industrial  compensation  field, 
and  it  is  for  this  basic  reason  that  I  vote 
"no"onH.R.  13950. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  strange  as  it  seems,  studies 
are  now  being  made  by  Federal  agencies 
and  private  industry  to  use  UJS.  space 
program  techniques  for  mining  opera- 
tions. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 23.  1963,  to  me  from  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency: 
National  Aihonatttics 
AND  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  23,  1969. 
Hon.  James  G.  Pulton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pplton:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
Inquiry  regarding  the  application  of  Apollo 
Life  Support  Systems  to  deep  coal  mining. 

Last  February.  Mr.  James  K.  Rice.  Presi- 
dent. Cyrus  W.  Rice  and  Ck)mpany,  wrote  to 
NASA  about  a  new  coal  mining  project  being 
proposed  In  Boone  County,  West  Virginia  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Island  Creek  Coal 
Company,  In  which  the  mine  would  be  filled 
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with  gas  containing  very  little  oxygen.  The 
object  was  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  methane 
gas  that  Is  released  as  a  by-product  of  min- 
ing coal,  to  reduce  substantially  the  acid 
mine  water  pollution,  and  to  eliminate  the 
"Black  Lung"  problem.  Mr.  Rice  was  Inter- 
ested in  ways  NASA  might  be  able  to  help. 

On  March  13,  1969,  a  meeting  was  held  with 
officials  of  our  Apollo  Test  Office,  the  Island 
Creek  Coal  Company,  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration and  the  C.  W.  Rice  Company  to  ex- 
plore the  ways  in  which  our  technology 
would  be  utilized  in  the  possible  solution  of 
coal  mining  problems. 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  NASA  was  re- 
quested, and  we  agreed,  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  the  C.  W.  Rice  Company  and 
the  Island  Creek  Coal  Company  in  connec- 
tion with  Its  contract  with  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration. 

Subsequently,  we  have  reviewed  and  com- 
mented on  the  technological  profxssals  and 
made  available  applicable  life  support  data 
and  reference  material.  In  addition,  we  have 
put  personnel  from  the  C.  W.  Rice  Company 
in  touch  with  Bendlx  people  at  the  Kennedy 
Si>ace  Center  and  their  NASA  counterparts 
concerned  with  life  support  and  protective 
equipment  used  during  hazardous  opera- 
tions. 

We  have  enclosed  additional  material  con- 
cerning the  project. 

Please  let  me  know  If  you  reqiilre  any  ad- 
ditional Information. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  F.  ALLNtrrr, 
Assistant  Administrator 

for  Le0slative  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  including  in 
my  remarks  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Aug.  5, 

1969] 

Astronatjt-Type  Backpacks  To  Be  Studied 

FOR  Miners 

The  Interior  Department  has  announced  a 
research  project  to  see  if  miners — like  astro- 
nauts— can  work  In  an  oxygen-free  environ- 
ment, relying  on  backpack  breathing  equip- 
ment. 

"If  this  new  approach  Is  successful,"  In- 
terior Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel  said  yes- 
terday, "we  will  be  able  to  reduce  lung  dis- 
eases among  coal  miners,  lessen  the  chances 
for  explosions  and  fires  In  mines,  and.  at  the 
same  time,  help  prevent  stream  pollution  by 
drainage  of  acids  from  both  active  and 
abandoned  mines." 

The  project  is  being  financed  by  grants 
of  $55,178  from  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  and  $15,000  from 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  a  contribution  of 
$30,047  from  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  of  Holden. 
W.  Va. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  outline  the 
proposals  and  programs  for  use  of  inert 
gases  in  mines,  with  space  suits  and  life- 
support  systems  used  by  mines  and  mine 
personnel,  I  am  including  excerpts  from 
the  original  application  for  research  and 
development  grant  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  from 
Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Holden,  W.  Va., 
for  a  demonstration  of  a  new  mining 
technique  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
mine  acid  in  an  active  deep  coal  mine 
under  date  of  February  20,  1969: 
A  Demonstration  or  a  New  Mining  Tech- 
nique    To      F^EVENT      THE      FORMATION      OP 

Mine  Acid  in  an  Active  Deep  Coal  Mine 
i.  introduction 

Much  has  been  written  and  spoken  re- 
cently relative  to  the  effective  control  of 
wastewater  pollution  from  the  coal  mining 


industry.  From  the  standpoint  of  health, 
safety,  and  environmental  management,  it 
is  evident  that  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  advance  technology  on  a  national  buis 
to  encourage  the  stability  and  productivity 
of  the  indxistry.  The  development  of  tech- 
nically feasible  and  economically  reasonable 
methods  to  achieve  this  end  is  the  prime 
purpose  of  this  request  to  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Administration 
(FWPCA). 

This  application  for  a  Research  and  De- 
velopment Orant  is  indicative  of  the  po- 
tential for  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nologies on  a  Government-industry  coop- 
erative basis.  Island  Creek  Coal  Company 
(ISLAND),  the  applicant,  recognizes  the  po- 
tential impact  of  the  proposed  project  to 
the  coal  mining  industry  In  the  areas  of 
water  pollution  abatement  and  personnel 
health  and  safety. 

U.    TECHNICAL    BACKGROUND 

It  has  been  established  that  the  oxidation 
of  BUlfurltic  material  such  as  pyrites  (FeS„) 
leads  to  the  production  of  ferrous  sulfate 
and  suUvulc  acid  according  to  the  follow- 
ing equation : 

2PeS2  +  80i.  +  2Hj--»2FeS04  +  2Hfi04 

Laboratory  investigations  and  published 
studies  by  the  deceased  Dr.  S.  A.  Braley. 
while  at  Mellon  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  more  recently  the  work  re- 
ported to  the  FWPCA  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Bell,  Cy- 
rus Wm.  Rice  and  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  have  revealed  that  the  pre- 
vention of  the  entry  of  oxygen  into  a  coal 
mine  by  sealing  anc",  pressurization  with  an 
oxygen-free  atmosphere  retards  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  pyrltlc  material  to  form  mine 
acid  water. 

Cyrus  Wm.  Rice  and  Company  (RICE)  is 
proposed  by  ISLAND  as  their  technical  as- 
sociates to  serve  as  the  project  systems  en- 
gineers and  scientists.  A  summary  descrip- 
tion of  two  project-related  investigations 
now  being  conducted  by  RICE  follows: 

On  June  17,  1968.  RICE  received  from  the 
FWPCA  Contract  No.  14-13-404  covering 
chemical  engineering  laboratory  Investiga- 
tions to  determine  the  effects  of  various  gas 
atmospheres  on  the  oxidation  of  pyrite.  The 
primary  objective  of  the  study  Is  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  on  acid  production  by  the 
leaching  of  pyrites  by  water.  The  tests  were 
to  be  conducted  in  the  following  atmos- 
pheres : 

Air  (control). 

Pure  nitrogen. 

Nitrogen  plus  carbon  dioxide. 

Nitrogen  plus  ammonia. 

Nitrogen  plus  carbon  dioxide  plus  am- 
monia. 

Nitrogen  plus  chlorine. 

The  secondary  objective  is  to  determine  the 
effect  of  the  particle  size  on  acid  production 
while  exposed  to  the  above  atmospheres.  This 
FWPCA  contract  Is  in  its  final  stages  of  .X)m- 
pletlon. 

On  June  20.  1968.  RICE  received  a  contract 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  De- 
partment of  Mines  and  Mineral  Industries, 
for  a  demonstration  of  the  use  of  inert  gas 
to  eliminate  acid  pollution  from  abandoned 
deep  coal  mines.  The  contract  Is  with  the 
Coal  Research  Board  and  Is  identified  by 
Project  No.  WPRD-227.  The  contract  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  a  grant  application  to 
the  FWPCA  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  object  of  the  program  is  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  using  Inert 
gases  as  an  effective  deterrent  to  the  chemical 
and  bacteriological  reaction  of  pyrites  with 
air  and  water  within  abandoned  deep  minee. 
This  program  is  now  in  progress. 

The  project  proposed  herein  will  extend 
the  above-mentioned  Investigations  to  active 
deep  coal  mines.  The  project,  in  general,  will 
demonstrate  the  use  of  an  oxygen-free  at- 
mosphere In  a  deep  mine  specifically  con- 


structed for  the  project.  The  proposed  proj- 
ect, while  attacking  the  problem  of  mine 
acid  formation,  requires  a  completely  new 
technique  lor  coal  mining.  The  prt^joaed  tech- 
nique Involves  the  use  of  life  support  sys- 
tems for  the  mining  personnel.  While  much 
work  has  been  done  on  the  use  of  life  sup- 
port systems  In  outer  space  and  deep  sea 
programs,  and  In  a  number  of  Industrial 
operations,  there  has  been  no  significant  ap- 
plication of  this  to  deep  coal  mining. 

in.  ISLAND'S  participation 
Mr.  J.  K.  Rice.  President  of  Cyrus  Wm.  Rice 
and  Company,  introduced  the  concept  of 
adapting  life  support  systems  to  the  mining 
industry  to  Mr.  William  Bellano.  President 
and  Chief  Administrative  Officer,  and  Mr. 
William  F.  Diamond.  Vice  President-Engi- 
neering of  Island  Creek  Coal  Company. 
ISLAND,  the  third  largest  coal  producer  in 
the  United  States,  is  well-known  for  their 
constant  searching  for  new  and  improved 
mining  methods,  safety  improvements,  and 
overall  performance  in  labor  relations,  mine 
planning  and  development,  maintenance  of 
plajit  and  equipment,  and  personnel  health. 
ISLAND,  being  highly  enthusiastic  about  the 
project  potentials,  agreed  to  make  available 
to  the  project  an  area  of  a  virgin  coal  seam 
in  a  new  lease  they  are  opyenlng  at  Kohlsaat. 
Boone  County.  West  Virginia.  The  new  mine 
is  called  Pond  Fork  Mine,  and  is  located  ap- 
proximately thirty  miles  south  of  Charleston. 
West  Virginia.  This  mine  U  located  within  the 
Island  Creek  Division.  Project  plans  were  di- 
rected by  Mr.  Stonie  Barker,  Jr..  President, 
Island  Creek  Division,  who  Is  the  propceed 
project  director. 

IV.  OTHER  participants 

The  proposed  project  was  introduced  to  the 
FWPCA  by  RICE  during  1967.  In  recent 
months.  ISLAND  and  RICE  met  with  FWPCA 
representatives  and  have  discxissed  the  proj- 
ect In  detail  with  Mr.  Allan  Cywln  and  his 
associates  Messrs.  E.  J.  Martin,  R.  D.  Hill, 
J.  M.  Shackelford,  and  D.  J.  O'Bryan.  Mr. 
Cywln  suggested  a  meeting  with  Mr.  J.  F. 
O'Leary.  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines.  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior  On  Janu- 
ary 31,  1969  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  office 
o'  Mr.  O'Leary.  to  discuss  the  project.  Attend- 
ing this  meeting  were  Mr.  OXeary.  Mr.  H. 
Perry,  from  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary (Mineral  Resources).  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Messrs.  A.  Cywln 
and  D.  O'Bryan  from  the  FWPCA.  and 
ISLAND  and  RICE  representatives. 

The  proposed  project  has  been  discussed  in 
detail  In  meetings  with  Mr.  J.  P.  Brennan. 
Director  of  Research  and  Marketing,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  (UMW).  ISLAND 
and  RICE  representatives  have  discussed  the 
project  with  UMW  Director  of  Safety.  Mr. 
Lewis  Evans. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  project  be  conducted 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
Division  of  Water  Resources,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mines. 

V.  NEED  POH  PROJECT 

The  critical  need  for  the  proposed  project 
has  been  clearly  stated  by  United  States  Sen- 
ator Jennings  Randolph  (West  Virginia). 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Public  Works,  at 
the  hearing  on  S.  1870.  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  In  order 
to  provide  for  acid  pwllutlon  control  demon- 
stration projects.  Senator  Randolph  stated 
when  discussing  the  control  of  acid  mine  pol- 
lution. "We  do  recognize  the  seriousness  and 
the  urgency  of  the  problem  and  we  need  to 
use  the  techniques  now  in  our  possession  and 
we  need  to  have  demonstration  programs.  I 
think,  of  a  very  substantial  nature  In  this 
field- 
Mr.  Richard  B.  Royce,  Chief  Clerk  and 
Staff  Director,  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
United  States  Senate,  and  Mr.  William  J. 
Van  Ness,  Special  Counsel,  Committee  on  In- 
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terlor  and  Insular  AiTairs,  United  States  Sen- 
ate were  contaclied  during  March,  1968  to  dis- 
cuss the  need  ff>r  the  Inert  gas  projects. 

The  completlbn  of  the  proposed  project 
could  have  a  w^rld-wlde  Impact  on  the  coal 
Industry  resuKltig  In  major  advances  In  en- 
vironmental coatrol,  and  health  and  safety. 

VI.    MOJBCT    OBJECTIVES 

The  object  o^  the  proposed  project  Is  to 
demonstrate  thit  mining  coal  In  an  oxygen- 
free  atmosphera  will  prevent  the  formation 
of  acid  mine  water  and  that  all  water  from 
the  mine  will  bej  acceptable  for  discharge  Into 
a  local  stream  without  deleterious  effect  on 
the  stream.  Tha  project  will  Involve  the  in- 
vestigation and  [demonstration  of  the  adapt- 
ability of  a  Ufa  support  system  to  conven- 
tional coal  mining  techniques  to  determine 
the  feasibility  cjf  mining  coal  In  an  oxygen- 
free  atmospherel 

The  aerospac^  and  underwater  research 
programs  In  th^  past  few  years  have  proven 
that  through  the  use  of  Mfe  support  systems 
man  can  be  successfully  sustained  In  foreign 
environments  fir  extended  periods  without 
detriment  to  his  health.  ThN  life  support 
technique  has  iuccessfuUy  been  applied  to 
several  Industrlkl  manufacturing  processes. 
Major  benefits  may  be  derived  from  min- 
ting (ifioX  In  an  loxygen-free  atmosphere  In- 
xludlAK.a  majoil  reduction  In  the  amount  of 
mine  acid  gei^erated.  Improved  worUng 
conditions  from)  a  health  and  safety  stand- 
point, and  avallAblUty  of  areas  for  refuge  in 
case  of  emergenc^y. 

The  life  support  system  will  provide  dust 
free  air  for  the  tnlner  and  will  eliminate  the 
Incidents  of  black  lung  so  prevalent  among 
the  miners  of  jtoday.  It  will  also  Insulate 
the  miner  frona  the  clatter  of  the  mining 
equipment  and  {will  reduce  the  Incidents  of 
hearing  probletis.  Hearing  problems  are 
rlvaUng  black  lubg  as  the  major  health  prob- 
lem In  the  mining  Industry  today. 

Besides  prever  ting  the  generation  of  mine 
acid,  the  oxyget  -free  atmosphere  will  elim- 
inate many  of  he  hazards  associated  with 
mining.  It  should  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  explosive  mlktures  of  methane  thereby 
eliminating  the  iexploslon  hazard.  Mine  fires 
started  by  electiftcal  spark  Igniting  coal  dust 
are  prevented  dtie  to  the  absence  of  oxygen 
to  support  combustion. 

The  greatest  killer  In  the  mine  today  Is 
roof  falls  causec  by  the  seasonal  variation 
of  the  humidity  and  temperature  of  the 
ventilating  air  jinjected  Into  the  mine  re- 
sulting In  spalll^g  and  deterioration  of  the 
roof.  The  sealing  of  the  mine  and  the 
elimination  of  lirge  volumes  of  ventilating 
air  and  the  ability  to  maintain  a  constant 
humidity  In  th0  mine  will  minimize  roof 
deterioration  anid  Improve  mine  safety. 

The  Installation  of  waystatlons  will  pro- 
vide areas  of  refuge  in  case  of  accident  as 
well  as  a  place '  where  miners  may  remove 
their  protective  tlothlng.  Bore  holes  directly 
Into  the  waystajtlon  will  provide  fresh  air 
for  the  miners  And  would  serve  as  a  means 
of  supplying  emergency  food,  water,  jKjwer, 
and  communlcat  ions. 
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PROJECT   PLAN 


ffUl   describe   In   detail   the 
conducting   the   project, 
the  construction  of 
mine  with   the  develop- 
Pond  Pork  Mine,  it  Is 
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by  July,  1970.  Because  of  the  limited  amount 
of  time  available,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
strictly  adhere  to  the  schedule  established 
for  the  demonstration  mine  so  that  ISLAND 
may  be  able  to  complete  their  Pond  Fork 
Mine  development  on  schedule.  Table  I  is  the 
construction  schedule  for  the  Pond  Pork 
Mine.  Table  II  is  the  project  schedule  for 
the  Pond  Pork  Demonstration  Mine. 

The  demonstration  mine  project  Is  divided 
Into  three  phases:  Phase  I  will  Include  the 
engineering  studies  and  construction  of  the 
mine:  Phase  II  will  be  the  operation  of  the 
mine;  and  Phase  III  will  be  the  evaluation 
and  final  report  on  the  project. 

The  following  will  describe  each  of  the 
phases  of  the  project: 

Phase    I.    EngiTieerlng   studies    and    demon- 
stration mine  construction 

This  phase  Involves  the  evaluation  of  the 
available  life  support  systems,  communica- 
tion systems,  and  air  lock  principles.  After 
selecting  those  systems  most  applicable  to 
the  project,  engineering  specifications  will  be 
drawn  and  detailed  engineering  will  be  com- 
pleted to  adapt  these  systems  to  the  project. 
The  engineering  specifications,  design,  and 
construction  of  the  auxiliary  facilities  at  the 
mine,  and  the  necessary  equipment  to  sus- 
tain the  life  support  systems  will  be  com- 
pleted prior  to  the  opening  of  the  mine. 

A.  Life  Support  Systems  Studies 

A  thorough  investigation  will  be  made  of 
the  available  life  support  systems  currently 
being  used  by  the  governmental  space  agen- 
cies and  Industries  to  determine  If  these  sys- 
tems are  applicable  to  coal  mining  opera- 
tions. It  Is  the  intent  of  this  study  to  utilize, 
wherever  possible,  existing  life  support  sys- 
tems, realizing  that  minor  modifications  may 
be  required. 

Due  to  the  uniqueness  of  the  mining  ap- 
plication, the  type  of  personnel  breathing 
equipment  required  Is  critical.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  a  complete  Investigation 
be  made  of  the  various  types  of  breathing  and 
re-breathlng  apparatus  available  to  deter- 
mine their  compatibility  with  the  life  sup- 
port system  chosen. 

Encapsulating  a  miner  within  a  "space" 
helmet  Isolates  him  from  the  surrounding 
noises  of  the  mine.  An  investigation  and 
evaluation  of  various  communication  sys- 
tems are  necessary  to  provide  the  miner  with 
a  means  of  communication  with  his  co- 
worker In  the  mine,  as  well  as  with  a  moni- 
toring and  control  station  outside  the  mine. 
A  miner  Is  quite  sensitive  to  In-mine  noises 
and  roof  cracking  noises.  Therefore,  It  la  Im- 
perative that  his  ability  to  hear  within  the 
"space"  suit  Is  as  good  as  it  would  be  nor- 
mally. It  Is  anticipated  that  each  miner  will 
have  the  capability  of  communicating  di- 
rectly with  the  monitoring  and  control  sta- 
tion. 

Since  the  miner  will  be  encapsulated  with- 
in a  suit  and  working  In  an  oxygen-free  en- 
vironment, it  becomes  necessary  to  provide 
an  area  (waystatlon)  within  the  mine  where 
the  miner  may  go  for  lunch  and  for  relief. 
In  the  waystatlon,  he  will  be  able  to  remove 
his  breathing  apparatus,  and  be  supplied 
with  fresh  air  from  an  external  source.  To 
enter  the  waystatlon.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
the  miners  to  pfiss  through  an  air  lock,  the 
purpose  of  which  Is  to  prevent  the  Infiltra- 
tion of  oxygen  from  the  waystatlon  Into  the 
mine  and  also  to  prevent  the  gaseous  mixture 
In  the  mine  from  entering  the  waystatlon.  A 
thorough  investigation  will  be  made  of  the 
methods  of  purging  the  air  lock  In  order  to 
prevent  the  infiltration  of  external  gases  Into 
the  air  lock. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  total  effect  of  min- 
ing in  an  oxygen-free  atmosphere,  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  install  gas  analyzing  equipment  at 
all  the  critical  points  within  the  mine.  A 
thorough  study  will  be  undertaken  in  order 
to   evaluate   the   best   way    to    continuously 


monitor  the  gases  within  the  mine,  air  lock, 
and  waystatlon   to  Insure  maximum  safety. 

Since  large  volumes  of  ventilating  air  will 
not  be  forced  into  the  mine,  the  buildup  of 
heat  within  the  mine  generated  by  the 
motors  driving  the  mine  equipment  could 
become  a  problem.  A  thorough  study  is  re- 
quired to  determine  the  methods  of  remov- 
ing this  heat  so  that  adequate  cooling  will 
be  provided  for  the  mining  equipment. 

The  development  of  a  new  type  of  per- 
sonal lighting  system  Is  necessary  as  the 
current  method  of  individual  lighting  will 
not  be  satisfactory.  The  present  miner's 
light  turns  with  the  man's  head  so  the  light 
automatically  points  to  where  he  Is  looking. 
When  wearing  life  support  clothing.  It  Is 
possible  for  a  man  to  move  his  head  with- 
out the  light  moving.  It  Is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  design  a  lighting  system  which  will 
be  satisfactory  for  the  miner's  use. 

Since  the  principle  of  the  demonstration 
project  is  to  operate  the  mine  in  an  oxy- 
gen-free atmosphere,  large  quantities  of  In- 
ert gas  will  be  required  in  order  to  operate 
a  waystatlon,  personal  air  locks,  equipment 
air  locks,  etc.  A  thorough  investigation  will 
be  made  into  the  most  economical  methods 
of  generating  the  inert  gas,  as  well  as  the 
most  economical  methods  of  operating  the 
waystatlon  and   air  locks. 

B.  Demonstration  Mine  System  Studies 
After  determining  the  most  compatible 
life  support  system  for  use  within  the  mine, 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  field  modi- 
fications are  necessary  for  the  selected  con- 
ventional   mining    equipment. 

Having  Investigated  the  various  procedures 
for  operating  the  air  locks,  life  support,  and 
communication  systems,  the  total  support 
facilities  required  to  sustain  these  systems 
will  be  determined.  These  facilities  are  those 
external  to  the  mine  (see  Drawing  No. 
168.12.06.4). 

The  selected  life  support  and  communica- 
tion systems  will  be  tested  in  a  ventilated 
mine  in  order  to  determine  the  problems 
Involved.  Should  any  problems  develop,  the 
operator  being  trained  can  remove  his  breath- 
ing apparatus  and  walk  out  of  the  mine,  as  is 
current  practice.  It  is  the  Intent  to  thor- 
oughly check  all  life  support  and  conununl- 
cation  systems  within  a  ventilated  mine 
prior  to  operation  of  the  demonstration 
mine. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  alert 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  I  will 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  Federal  work- 
men's compensation  is  the  responsibility 
of  this  House.  I  hesitate  to  establish  a 
precedent  which  this  will  do  and  one 
from  which  there  can  be  no  retreat. 

This  motion  will  delete  the  section  be- 
ginning on  page  38,  section  112(b),  as  I 
did  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  this  af- 
ternoon, especially  from  the  gentleman 
from  California,  that  we  were  not  to  re- 
write the  bill  on  the  floor. 

Yet,  I  was  handed  title  in,  a  complete 
change,  which  includes  approximately  63 
pages.  I  am  not  positive  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  correct.  I  am  not  sure  who  made 
the  changes  and  why.  There  are  several 
points  that  certainly  should  be  cleared 
up  and  I  believe  we  should  have  someone, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  who- 
ever is  familiar  with  these  points  to  an- 
swer the  questions  that  are  necessary  be- 
fore we  vote  on  the  bill. 

On  page  82  of  the  original  bill,  under 
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section  (e) ;  and  in  the  amended  title 
III,  section  (e)(1)  it  states:  "under- 
ground high-voltage  cables  used  in 
resistance  groimded,  wye -connected  sys- 
tems shall  be  equipped  with  metallic 
shields  around  each  power  conductor." 

My  question  is:  Are  you  aware  that  we 
may  be  causing  more  trouble  in  the 
mines  than  the  good  that  we  may  do? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  which  in  substance  states  that 
the  overall  changes  in  the  interim 
standards    redound    to    the    benefit    of 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Yes,  but  that 
does  not  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I 
may  make  some  modest  effort  to  respond 
in  part  to  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  We  found 
ourselves  with  identical  provisions  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  versions. 
Tlierefore,  rendering  imconferenceable 
some  of  the  safety  standards. 

Some  of  these  amendments  were  made 
at  the  request  of  an  industry  that  has 
electrical  wiring  setups  that  are  just 
somewhat  different  from  those  man- 
dated in  the  bill.  We  were  not  contacted 
until  after  the  bill  was  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  after  the  bill  was  out  of  the  full 
committee.  But  any  changes  made  in 
this  type  of  change  were  surrounded  with 
safeguards  and  certified  by  every  safety 
engineer  participating,  including  all  of 
the  experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  that 
there  was  no  sacrifice  of  safety. 

Most  importantly,  we  simply  had  to 
see  that  these  matters  were  subject  to 
conference.  But  even  knowing  that  we 
had  another  look  at  the  matter,  we  were 
determined  not  to  proceed  even  this 
far  without  the  assurance  of  the  safety 
people  that  there  was  absolutely  no  re- 
duction in  safety  afforded  mine  work- 
ers. I  am  unaware  of  a  single  mine  ex- 
pert in  the  country  who  would  take  any 
view  other  than  that  expressed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  today.  There  is  no  sac- 
rifice in  safety  in  any  of  these  changes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Then  the  gen- 
tleman cannot  say  whether  there  is  any- 
one on  the  committee  that  has  any  back- 
ground or  any  knowledge  as  to  whether 
that  particular  section  is  correct? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Just  to 
the  extent  that  we  had  experts  from  the 
industry;  we  had  experts  from  the  De- 
partment: we  had  Mr.  Nader's  general 
counsel;  we  had  the  counsel  for  Con- 
gressman Hechler:  we  had  the  subcom- 
mittee counsel.  We  had  as  many  people 
"fail  safe."  double,  and  triple  check 
every  one  of  these  suggestions  that  the 
mind  of  man  could  contrive.  And  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  in  the  first  in- 
stance we  had  an  absolute  obligation  to 
see  to  it  that  this  mandate  was  con- 
ferenceable. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentle- 
man is  aware  of  what  is  going  on,  will 
he  answer  one  simple  question? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Miller 
of  Ohio  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  refer  to  section 
(e)(1)  that  states  that  metallic  shields 
should  be  around  each  power  conductor. 
The  current  would  be  AC  because  it  fol- 
lows through,  that  it  is  a  wye-connected 
system.  With  AC  current  you  achieve  the 
effect  of  heating  when  you  run  each 
conductor   separately   through    a   solid 
metal  tubing.  With  that  are  we  going  to 
create  more  problems  or  solve  problems? 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  It  is  steel 
tubing  in  the  first  instance.  I,  for  myself, 
and  I  am  sure  those  of  us  on  the  confer- 
ence committee,  if  the  gentleman  has  a 
fear  that  some  of  this  may  in  some  way 
be  creating  greater  health  safety  hazard, 
would  take  up  those  matters.  I  suggest 
that  you  relay  youi-  concern  to  the  De- 
partment. Call  in  the  best  safety  engi- 
neers, and  we  will  accept  their  input. 
Prom  our  point  of  view  we  felt  an  abso- 
lute responsibility,  with  tens  and  tens  of 
millions  of  additional  dollars  involved 
for  safety,  that  at  least  these  matters  in 
issue    be    conferenceable,     particularly 
when  they  could  be  made  conferenceable 
with  our  assurance  that  there  was  no 
sacrifice  or  diminution  in  terms  of  safety. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  What  we  are 
after   is    information    which    would   be 
helpful    in    enabling    us    to    determine 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  vote  for 
the  bill.  Right  now  we  do  not  have  the 
answers.  We  have  another  area  where 
you  talked  about  "permissible."  I  have 
heard  it  all  afternoon.  What  is  permis- 
sible? What  are  we  talking  about?  Are 
you  acquainted  with  class  1,  group  D. 
division   1  and  division  2?  I  think  we 
should  have  someone  on  the  floor  who 
would  have  that  information  and  could 
answer  our  questions. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  believe  the  only 
answer  that  can  be  given  to  the  gentle- 
man is  that  we  have  no  electrical  engi- 
neers on  our  subcommittee  or  full  com- 
mittee that  I  am  aware  of.  We  have  had 
to  rely  in  this  area  on  experts  in  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  who  have  been  approv- 
ing or  disapproving  actual  installations 
in  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  They  have 
looked  at  these  requirements  that  they 
are  going  to  have  to  enforce.  They  have 
approved  the  changes  that  were  made  in 
title  III.  We  can  only  rely  on  their  judg- 
ment. 

If  the  gentleman  knows  of  some  area 
in  which  they  have  made  a  mistake,  I 
wish  he  would  call  it  to  our  attention  so 
we  could  have  them  pass  judgment  on 
it,  and  they  may  be  able  to  convince  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  As  the  gentleman  from 
California  said,  we  are  now  in  a  position 
in  which  that  matter  could  be  adjusted 
in  conference.  We  would  appreciate  your 
help. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  As  the  gentle- 
man said,  if  we  are  on  a  given  section 
or  given  language,  I  would  like  to  know 
if  we  are  correct,  whether  we  are  in  con- 
ference or  back  in  the  House. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  CHiairmEm,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 
I  am  advised  by  the  chairman,  we  are 
at  the  close  of  this  debate  on  this  bill. 
I  want  to  say  this.  I  am  very  grateful 
for  my  people  from  the  anthracite  coal 


fields  to  this  committee  imder  the  dis- 
tinguished chairmsm,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins),  and  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  ,  we  are  especially  grateful. 

I  knew  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Dent)  many,  many  years 
ago,  when  he  was  a  fighting,  raring, 
tearing,  bulldog  minority  leader  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
those  days  it  was  tough — but  so  was  he. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appeared  before  two 
subcommittees  of  this  distinguished 
committee.  I  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  on  the  matter  of  health, 
and  I  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent)  on  the  matter  of 
safety.  I  appeared  before  both  subcom- 
mittees in  the  Senate,  known  as  the 
other  body,  for  the  same  purpose. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  some  months 
ago  that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, in  charge  of  the  subcommittee  deal- 
ing with  health,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent),  in  charge  of 
the  subcommittee  dealing  with  safety, 
with  the  approval  of  their  general  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
were  going  to  merge  this  bill  into  the 
bill  we  have  today. 

I  assure  the  Members  that  my  people, 
after  50  years,  after  100  years,  are  grate- 
ful to  all. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  without  the 
commanding  insistence  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Burton >  that  part 
of  the  bill,  which  in  my  district  is  per- 
haps most  vital,  the  health  provisions 
relating  to  the  health  and  black  lung 
pavment  provisions,  would  not  be  in  the 
bin. 

I  told  Members  yesterday  when  I  came 
here  25  years  ago.  I  had  35.000  miners. 
Today  I  have  3.500.  However.  I  have 
20.000  pensioners  and  their  widows  and 
the  children  of  these  deceased  miners 
who  died  from  miners'  hazards,  such  as 
anthracosilicosis,  in  the  hard  coal  mines. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  great,  big.  elo- 
quent Califomian.  who  insisted  upon  the 
health  and  black  lung  payment  provi- 
sions, I  am  advised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent),  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  and  the 
general  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
health  provisions  would  not  be  in  the 
bill.  I  express  our  humble  gratitude  on 
the  part  of  mv  pensioners  and  their  wives 
and  their  children  for  the  insistence  of 
this  great  big  fellow,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Burton). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
In  concluding  our  work  on  this  legis- 
lation, Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  it 
would  be  a  serious  oversight  on  my  part 
if  I  did  not  recognize  the  great  contri- 
bution that  members  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  have  made  over  the 
year?  in  insisting  that  Federal  legislation 
be  developed  to  effectively  deal  with  pro- 
viding greater  and  g-'-ater  s.ifety  in  this 
most  hazardous  of  industries.  When  I 
first  came  to  the  Congress  in  1949.  one 
of  the  first  conferencs  I  had  was  with 
the  legislative  repres'ntative  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers.  Mr.  Robe-t  Howe. 
He  and  other  representatives  have  been 
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working  diligently  since  that  time  In  the 
interest  of  improved  safety  for  miners.  I 
believe  that  tfte  legislation  that  thla 
House  is  on  tht  threshold  of  approving 
this  afternoon  takes  another  giant  step 
forward  in  niaking  this  industry  one 
which  will  attract  many  yoimg  workers 
becaiise  of  the  risks  that  we  have  taken 
from  the  occupation.  The  small  step  for- 
ward that  we  tike  in  this  legislation  in 
assuring  adequEite  levels  of  compensation 
to  miners  suffering  from  pneumoconiosis 
and  their  dependents  and,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  have  fallen  due  to  this  Insidi- 
ous disease,  thalr  widows,  can  in  large 
part  be  attributed  to  the  insistence  by  the 
members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  for 
adequate  compe^ation  for  their  disabled 
members. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  tht  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  dlsUn- 
guished  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  am  for  a  nUne  safety  bill.  I  am  dis- 
turbed, frankly,  that  we  have  a  complete 
changf  jn  title  III,  which  is  the  techni- 
cal pa^t.of  the  bill,  which  includes  almost 
63  pages. 

Mr.  PERKINd_'nie  gentleman  weU 
knows  that  title  HI  contains  the  Interim 
standards,  and  ^11  the  effected  groups 
were  consulted  \Hth  a  view  to  trjrlng  to 
get  the  best  i>os4ble  safety  standards  in 
the  act  temporarjUy.  But  I  say  to  you,  by 
and  large,  that  ttte  amendments  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  sponsored 
today  strengthened  mine  safety  and  did 
not  weaken  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  diatingiilshed  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  the  way  he  handled 
title  in  with  these  amendments.  Pro- 
ceeding as  he  haJB  was  the  only  feasible 
way  that  we  cox|ld  get  the  latest  tech- 
niques and  the  latest  suggestions  of  the 
Department  of  interior — which  has  been 
working  on  these  standards  all  year — in- 
corporated in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAjN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  dt  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous! consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman may  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutos. 

The  CHAIRMAJfJ.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  thelgentleman  from  Ohio? 
Mr.  DENT.  MrJ  Chairman.  I  object. 
Mr.  MILLER  oi'  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  will  not  tak(!  the  5  minutes,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  only  want  to  state  that  we 
need  to  know  exa<:tly  what  we  are  doing 
here.  I  feel  title  HI  was  brought  out 
hurriedly.  We  neepl  to  know  that  we  are 
on  the  right  tracl^.  I  am  not  saying  that 
this  section  is  wrong.  There  are  some 
doubts  in  my  mind  about  certain  parts 
of  it,  and  I  thinli  it  is  important  that 
they  be  clarified.!  When  the  chairman 
mentioned  the  volume  of  methane  that 
comes  from  some  coal  mines,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  I  am  concerned  about.  When 
we  find  methane  ii  relation  to  air  with  a 
concentration  at  a)  minimum  of  5.3  per- 
cent and  a  maxiiiium  of  14  percent  of 
the  mixture,  then  we  know  that  it  is  ex- 
plosive. If  then  wt  have  an  arc  or  the 
proper  heat,  we  finjd  that  we  have  started 
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It  15  Important  that  we  do  not  have  a  full 
title  such  as  this  brought  out  and  rewrit- 
ten on  the  floor,  especially  after  we  had 
heard  that  we  should  not  change  the 
bill  on  the  floor  and  then  we  find  that  we 
have  a  complete  title  being  changed 
here. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Might  I  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  had  read  and  was  famil- 
iar with  the  original  provisions  of  title 

rn? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  say  that  I  have 
title  HI  marked  up  at  almost  every  page. 
I  would  say  that,  no,  I  am  not  completely 
familiar  with  every  word.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  a  person  here  who  is  com- 
pletely knowledgeable.  If  someone  is 
knowledgeable,  I  have  not  found  any- 
one on  the  committee  who  would  at- 
tempt to  answer  the  questions.  But  I 
would  say  that  I  have  about  25  questions 
to  ask. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  the  genUeman 
will  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  As  was  pointed  out, 
tiUe  in  of  this  bUl  and  title  m  of  the 
other  body  were  identical.  If  we  had 
adopted  the  provisions  of  that  title  to- 
day, we  would  not  be  able  to  go  to  con- 
ference on  the  item.  As  I  suggested  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  we  welcome 
his  help  and  his  expertise.  If  he  would 
tell  us  what  items  are  questionable,  we 
would  take  it  up  with  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  They  have  put  their  stomp  of  ap- 
proval on  it.  But  the  gentleman  may  be 
able  to  show  where  they  are  wrong,  and 
we  would  like  to  work  with  you  in  the 
matter  if  we  can  and  get  the  answers. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  My  main  pur- 
pose in  taking  the  time  is  that  I  am  for  a 
mine  safety  bill,  but  I  want  to  know  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Steed,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<HR.  13950)  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health  and  safety  of  persons 
working  in  the  coal  mining  industry  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  584, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  v.ere  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker— in 

its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  ScHESLB  moves  to  recommit  the  bUl 
HJl.  13960  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  with  Inatruotlons  to  report  the  bUl 
back  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: Beginning  on  page  38,  line  18.  through 
page  43.  line  9,  strike  all  of  subsection  112(b) . 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Ls  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  token;  and  there 
were— yeas  389,  nays  4,  not  voting  38,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  248] 
YEAS — 389 
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a  Are  in  the  mine 


protect  against  this  possibility.  I  think 


We  are  only  trying  to 


MOTION  TO  RECOMMrr  OFFEKED  BY   MS.  SCHEBI.E 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson.  111. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Beall,  Md. 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. . 

Burton.  Calif. 

Bush 

Button 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

ChappeU 

Clancy 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 


Clawson.  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Corman 

Coughlln 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards.  La. 

Ell  berg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

WUllam  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Eraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Prey 
Prledel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Piilton,  Tenn 
Puqua 


Gallflanakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Oude 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
HuU 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobe 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 


Kluczynskl 

Obey 

Slack 

Koch 

O-Hara 

Smith.  Calif. 

Kuykendall 

O'Konski 

Smith.  Iowa 

Kyi 

Olsen 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Kyros 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Snyder 

Landrum 

Ottlnger 

Springer 

Langen 

Passman 

Stafford 

Latta 

Patman 

Staggers 

Leggett 

Patten 

Stanton 

Lennon 

Pelly 

Steed 

Lipscomb 

Perkins 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Uoyd 

Pettis 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Long,  La. 

Philbln 

Stephens 

Lowensteln 

Pickle 

Stokes 

Lujan 

Poage 

Stratton 

McCarthy 

PoH 

Stubblefleld 

McCloekey 

Pollock 

Stuckey 

McClure 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Sullivan 

McDade 

Price.  111. 

Symington 

McDonald. 

Price.  Tex. 

Taft 

Mich. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Talcott 

McEwen 

Purcell 

Taylor 

McFall 

Qule 

Tcague.  Calif. 

McKneaUy 

Qulllen 

Teague.  Tex. 

McMUlan 

RaUsback 

Thomi)son.  Oa. 

Macdonald, 

Randall 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Mass. 

Rarlck 

Thomson.  Wis. 

MacGregor 

Rees 

Tleman 

Madden 

Reld,  111. 

Tunney 

Mahon 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Ullman 

MalUiard 

Relfel 

Utt 

Mann 

Reuss 

Vander  Jagt 

Marsh 

Rhodes 

Vanik 

Martin 

Rlegle 

Vlgortto 

Mathias 

Rivers 

Wag?onner 

Matsunaga 

Roberts 

Waldle 

May 

Robison 

Wampler 

Mayne 

Rodino 

Watklns 

Meeds 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Watson 

Melcher 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Watts 

Mesklll 

Rooney,  NY. 

Welcker 

Michel 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Wbalen 

Miller.  Calif. 

Rosenthal 

White 

Miller.  Ohio 

Rostenkowskl 

Whltehurst 

MUls 

Roth 

Whltten 

Mlnish 

Roudebush 

Widnall 

Mink 

Roybal 

Wiggins 

MlnsbaU 

Ruppe 

Williams 

Mlze 

Ruth 

WUson.  Bob 

Mizell 

Ryan 

WUson. 

MoUohan 

St  Germain 

Charles  H. 

Montgomery 

St.  Oage 

Winn 

Moorhead 

Sandman 

Wold 

Morgan 

Satterfleld 

Wolff 

Morse 

Saylor 

Wright 

Morton 

Schadeberg 

Wyatt 

MoRher 

Scheuer 

Wydler 

Moss 

Schneebell 

Wylie 

Murphy,  111. 

Schwengel 

Wyman 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Scott 

Yates 

Myers 

Sebellus 

Yatron 

Natcher 

Shipley 

Young 

Nedzl 

Shrlver 

Zablockl 

Nelsen 

Sikes 

Zion 

Nichols 

Sisk 

Zwach 

Nix 

Bkubitz 

NAYS— 4 

Collins 

Landgrebe 

Dennis 

Scherle 

NOT  VOTING— 38 

Ashbrook 

Colmer 

Mlkva 

Baring 

Conyers 

Monagan 

Barrett 

Daddario 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Bell.  CaUf. 

Dawson 

Pepper 

Blanton 

Dwyer 

Pike 

Brown.  Calif. 

Foley 

Plmle 

Buchanan 

Jarman 

PodeU 

Burton,  Utah 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Powell 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Kirwan 

Puclnskl 

CahUl 

Long.  Md. 

UdaU 

Cederberg 

Lukens 

Van  Deerlln 

Chisholm 

McClory 

Whalley 

Clark 

Mcculloch 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk   announced 

the  following 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  6  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


pairs: 

Mr.    O'Neill    of    Massachusetts    with    Mr. 
Cederberg. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Pike  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Cablll. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Dawson. 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution  584, 
I  call  up  for  immediate  consideration  the 
bill  (S.  2917)  to  improve  the  health  and 
safety  conditions  of  persons  working  in 
the  coal  mining  industry  of  the  United 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION    OmRED    BT    MR.    PEBKINS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Perkins  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  2917  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  text  of  H.R.  13950.  as  passed, 
as  follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969  ". 

DECLAaATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  Congress  declares  that — 

(a)  the  first  priority  and  concern  of  all 
In  the  coal  mining  Industry  must  be  the 
health  and  safety  of  Its  most  precious  re- 
source— the  miner; 

(b)  the  occupatlonally  caused  death,  Ill- 
ness, or  Injury  of  a  miner  causes  grief  and 
suSerlng.  and  Is  a  serious  Impediment  to 
the  future  growth  of  this  Industry; 

(c)  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  provide 
more  effective  means  and  measures  for  Im- 
proving the  working  conditions  and  prac- 
tices m  the  Nation's  coal  mines  In  order 
to  prevent  death  and  serious  physical  barm, 
and  In  order  to  control  the  causes  of  oc- 
cupational diseases  originating  In  such 
mines; 

(d)  the  existence  of  unsafe  and  unhealth- 
ful  conditions  and  practices  In  such  mines 
cannot  be  tolerated; 

(e)  the  operators  of  such  mines  with  the 
assistance  of  the  miners  have  the  primary 
responsibility  to  prevent  the  existence  of 
such  conditions  and  practices  In  such  mines; 

(f)  the  disruption  of  production  and  the 
loss  of  Income  to  operators  and  miners  as  a 
result  of  a  coal  mine  accident  or  occupa- 
tlonally caused  disease  unduly  Impedes  and 
burdens  commerce;  and 

(g)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  mandatory 
health  and  safety  standards  and  to  require 
that  the  operators  and  the  miners  comply 
with  such  standards  In  carrying  out  their 
responsibilities. 


OErtsmottB 
Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  thla  Act,   the 
term — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior; 

(b)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, transportation,  or  communication 
among  the  several  States,  or  between  a  place 
in  a  State  and  any  place  outside  thereof,  or 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  or  between  points 
In  the  same  State  but  through  a  point  out- 
side thereof; 

(c)  "State"  Includes  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  Ouam,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(d)  "operator"  means  any  owner,  lessee, 
or  other  p>er8on  who  operatM,  controls,  or 
supervises  a  coal  mine; 

(e)  "agent"  means  any  person  charged 
with  responslbUity  for  the  operation  of  all 
or  part  of  a  coal  mine  or  the  supervision  of 
the  employees  in  a  coal  mine; 

(f)  "person"  means  any  individual,  part- 
nership, association,  corporation,  firm,  sub- 
sidiary of  a  corporation,  or  other  organiza- 
tion; 

(g)  "miner"  means  any  Individual  work- 
ing In  a  coal  mine; 

(h)  "coal  mine"  means  an  area  of  land 
and  all  structures,  faculties,  machinery, 
tools,  equipment,  shafts,  slopes,  tunnels,  ex- 
cavations, and  other  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, placed  upon,  under,  or  above  the  sur- 
face of  such  land  by  any  person,  used  or  to 
be  used  In,  or  resulting  from,  the  work  of 
extracting  In  such  area  bituminous  coal, 
lignite,  or  anthracite  from  its  natural  de- 
posits in  the  earth  by  any  means  or  meth- 
od, and  the  work  of  preparing  the  coal  so 
extracted,  and  Includes  custom  coal  prepara- 
tion facilities; 

(I)  "work  of  preparing  the  coal"  means  the 
breaking,  crushing,  sizing,  cleaning,  wash- 
ing, drying,  mixing,  storing,  and  loading  of 
bituminous  coal,  lignite,  or  anthracite,  and 
such  other  work  of  preparing  such  coal  as 
is  usually  done  by  the  operator  of  the  coal 
mine; 

(j)  "Imminent  danger"  means  the  exlst- 
tence  of  any  condition  or  practice  in  a  coal 
mine  which  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  cause  death  or  serious  physical  harm  be- 
fore such  condition  or  practice  can  be 
abated; 

(k)  "accident"  Includes  a  mine  explo- 
sion, mine  ignition,  mine  fire,  or  mine  In- 
undation, or  Injury  to,  or  death  of,  any 
person; 

(1)  "Inspection"  means  the  period  begin- 
ning when  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary  first  enters  a  coal  mine  and 
ending  when  he  leaves  the  coal  mine  during 
or  after  the  coal-producing  shift  In  which  he 
entered;  and 

(m)  'Panel"  means  the  Interim  Compli- 
ance Panel  established  by  this  Act. 

MINES    SUBJECT    TO    ACT 

Sec.  4.  Each  coal  mine,  the  products  of 
which  enter  commerce,  or  the  operations  or 
products  of  which  affect  commerce.  shaU  be 
subject  to  this  Act,  and  each  operator  of 
such  mine  and  every  person  working  In  such 
mine  shaU  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  the  applicable  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  promulgated  under  this  Act. 

INTESni    COMPLIANCE    PANEL 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Interim  CompUance  Panel,  which  shaU  be 
composed  of  five  members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Labor 
Standards.  Department  of  Labor,  or  his  dele- 
gate; 

(2)  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Department  of  Commerce,  or  his  delegate; 

(3)  Administrator  of  Consimier  Protection 
and  Environmental  Health  Service.  Depart- 
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ment   of    Healtli.    Education,    and    Welfare, 
or  his  delegate: 

(4)  Director  (f  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  or  his  delegate; 
and 

(5)  Director  ol  the  NaUonal  Science  Foun- 
dation, or  his  delegate. 

(b)  Members  if  the  Panel  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation  in  addition  to  that  re- 
ceived In  their  r(  gular  employment,  but  shall 
be  entitled  to  re  mbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  olher  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  n  the  performance  of  duties 
vested  In  the  Pai  el. 

(c)  NotwlthsU  ndlng  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  atod  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall,  upob  request  of  the  Panel,  pro- 
vide the  Panel  stch  personnel  and  other  as- 
sistance as  the  jPanel  determines  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  cfrry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  Act. 

(d)  Three  members  of  the  Panel  shall  con- 
for  doing  business.  All  de 


stltute  a  quorun 


clslons  of  the  Panel  shall  be  by  majority  vote. 


The  chairman  ol 
by  the  members 
ship  thereof 

(e)    The   Pane 
as  manx  hearing 


(f)(1)    It   shat 
Panel  to  carry  on 


the  Panel  shall  be  selected 
from  among  the  member- 
Is   authorized    to   appoint 
,  .„  ,^  examiners  as  are  necessary 

for  proceedings  required  to  be  conducted  In 
accorrfan'ce  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
The  provisions  applicable  to  hearing  exam- 
iners appointed  jnder  section  3105  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  hearlr  g  examiners  appointed  pur- 
suant to  this  subjection. 

be  the  function  of  the 
.  t  the  duties  Imposed  on  It 
pursuant  to  seci  Ions  202  and  305  of  this 
Act  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  after  nctlce,  at  the  request  of  an 
operator  of  the  Effected  mine  or  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  miners  of  such  mine.  Any 
operator  or  repi  esentatlve  of  miners  ag- 
grieved by  a  fina  decision  of  the  Panel  un- 
der this  subsectlo  a  may  file  a  petition  for  re- 
view of  such  decision  under  section  106  of 
this  Act.  The  pro  'Islons  of  this  section  shall 
terminate  upon  jompletlon  of  the  Panel's 
functions  as  set  forth  under  sections  202 
and  305  of  this  .Vet.  Any  hearing  held  pur- 
suant to  this  sulisectlon  shall  be  of  record 
and  the  Panel  si  all  make  findings  of  fact 
"'  ■  written    decision    Incor- 


and    shall    Issue 


poratlng   Its  flndiags  therein  In  accordance 


with   section    554 
States  Code. 
(2)    The  Panel 


Secrei  ary 


Sec.   101.   (a) 
cordance   with 
this  section, 
as    may    be 
standards  for  the 
prevention  of 
shall,    In 

set    forth    In    this 
mandatory  health 
him  by  the 
and  Welfare.  No 
standard 
reduce  the  . 
that    afforded    by 
In  titles  II  and  III 

(b)    In  the 
tory   safety 
consult    with    the 
Federal   agencies, 
appropriate 
operators  and 
sons  and 
committees    as 
tion  to  the 


stand  trds 


of  title   5  of   the   United 


shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port. In  writing,  lo  the  Secretary  for  trans- 
mittal by  him  to  t  ae  Congress  concerning  the 
achievement  of  its  purposes,  and  any  other 
relevant  informal  on  (including  any  recom- 
mendations) whl(  h  it  deems  appropriate. 
TrrU    I — GENERAL 

HEALTH    AND    SA  TETT    STANDARDS;     REVIEW 


Tne 


ths 


appr<  priate. 


Secretary  shall,  in  ac- 

procedures  set   forth  In 

develf)p,  promulgate,  and  revise, 

mandatory   safety 

Iprotectlon  of  life  and  the 

injuries  in  a  coal  mine,  and 

accordapce    with    the    procedures 

section,    promulgate    the 

standards  transmitted  to 

.    of  Health,  Education. 

Hiandatory  health  or  safety 

^romulgited  under  this  title  shall 

protection  afforded  miners  below 

the   standards   contained 

if  this  Act. 

development  of  such  manda- 

the    Secretary    shall 

Board,    other    Interested 

representatives   of   States, 

representatives  of  the  coal  mine 

other  Interested  per- 

organizajtions,   and   such   advisory 

may    appoint.    In    addl- 

attalni^ent  of  the  highest  degree 


of  safety  protection  for  the  miner,  other 
considerations  shall  be  the  latest  available 
sclentiflc  data  In  the  field,  the  technical  fea«- 
Iblllty  of  the  standards,  and  experience  gained 
under  this  and  other  safety  statutes. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall,  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  set  forth  In  this  section,  develop 
and  revise,  as  may  be  appropriate,  mandatory 
health  standards  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  the  prevention  of  occupational  diseases 
of  coal  miners.  Such  development  and  revi- 
sion shall  be  based  upon  research,  demon- 
strations, experiments,  and  such  other 
Information  as  may  be  appropriate.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  mandatory  health  standards, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may  consult  with  appropriate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  operators  and  miners, 
other  Interested  persons,  the  States,  advisory 
committees,  and,  where  appropriate,  foreign 
countries.  Mandatory  health  standards 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  develops  or  revises  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary,  and  shall 
thereupon  be  published  by  the  Secretary  as 
proposed  mandatory  health  standards. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  proposed 
mandatory  health  and  safety  standards  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  shall  afford  In- 
terested persons  a  period  of  not  less  than 
thirty  days  after  publication  to  submit  writ- 
ten data  or  comments.  In  the  case  of  man- 
datory safety  standards,  except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary may,  upon  the  expiration  of  such 
period  and  after  consideration  of  all  relevant 
matter  presented,  promulgate  such  standards 
with  such  modifications  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate. In  the  case  of  mandatory  health 
standards,  except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  may,  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  and  after  considera- 
tion of  all  relevant  matter  presented  to  the 
Secretary  and  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  direct  the 
Secretary  to  promulgate  such  standards  with 
such  modifications  as  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  may  deem 
appropriate  and  the  Secretary  shall  there- 
upon promulgate  such  standards. 

( e )  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  any  period 
fixed  for  the  submission  of  written  data  or 
comments  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, any  Interested  person  may  file  with  the 
Secretary  written  objections  to  a  proposed 
standard,  stating  the  grounds  therefor  and 
requesting  a  public  hearing  on  such  objec- 
tions. As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  period 
for  filing  such  objections  has  expired,  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister a  notice  specifying  the  proposed  stand- 
ards to  which  objections  have  been  filed  and 
a  hearing  requested. 

(f )  Promptly  after  any  such  notice  Is  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary,  in  the  case  of  mandatory 
safety  standards,  or  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  the  case  of  man- 
datory health  standards,  shall  issue  notice  of. 
and  hold  a  public  hearing  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  relevant  evidence.  Within  sixty 
days  after  completion  of  the  hearings,  the 
Secretary  who  held  the  hearing  shall  make 
findings  of  fact  which  shall  be  public.  In 
the  case  of  mandatory  safety  standards,  the 
Secretary  may  promulgate  such  standards 
with  such  modifications  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. In  the  case  of  mandatory  health 
standards,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  may  direct  the  Secretary 
to  promulgate  the  mandatory  health  stand- 
ards with  such  modifications  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  deems 
appropriate  and  the  Secretary  shall  there- 
upon promulgate  the  mandatory  health 
standards.  In  the  event  the  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
determines  that  a  proposed  mandatory  stand- 


ard should  not  be  promulgated  or  should  be 
modified,  he  shall  within  a  reasonable  time 
publish  his  reasons  for  his  determination. 

(g)  Any  mandatory  standard  promulgated 
under  this  section  shall  be  effective  upon 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register  unless  the 
Secretary  specifies  a  later  date. 

(h)  Proposed  mandatory  safety  standards 
for  surface  coal  mines  shall  be  developed 
and  published  by  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
twelve  months  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

AOVISORT    COMMrrTEES 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  appoint 
one  or  more  advisory  committees  to  advise 
him  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  shall  designate  the  chair- 
man of  each  such  committee. 

(b)  Advisory  committee  members,  other 
than  employees  of  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governments,  shall  be,  for  each  day  (Includ- 
ing travel  time)  during  which  they  are  per- 
forming committee  business,  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Sec- 
retary but  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  of  pay  for  GS-18  as  provided  In  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  shall,  not- 
withstanding the  limitations  of  sections  5703 
and  5704  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
be  fully  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  related  expenses. 

INSPECTIONS    AND    INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Authorized  representatives  of 
the  Secretary  shall  make  frequent  inspec- 
tions and  Investigations  In  coal  mines  each 
year  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  obtaining,  utiliz- 
ing, and  disseminating  Information  relating 
to  health  and  safety  conditions,  the  causes 
of  accidents,  and  the  causes  of  diseases  and 
physical  impairments  originating  in  such 
mines.  (2)  gathering  Information  with  re- 
spect to  health  and  safety  standards.  (3) 
determining  whether  an  imminent  danger 
exists  in  a  coal  mine,  and  (4)  determining 
whether  or  not  there  Is  compliance  with  the 
mandatory  health  and  safety  standards  or 
with  any  notice  or  order  Issued  under  this 
title.  In  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
clauses  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  subsection,  no 
advance  notice  of  an  Inspection  shall  be 
provided  the  operator  of  a  mine.  In  carrying 
out  the  requirements  of  clauses  (3)  and  (4) 
of  this  subsection  In  eacn  underground  coal 
mine,  such  representatives  shall  make  in- 
spections of  the  entire  mine  at  least  four 
times  a  year. 

(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  any 
inspection  or  investigation  under  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  or  any  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  shall  have  a  right  of 
entry  to,  upon,  or  through  any  coal  mine. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to 
Inspections,  investigations,  and  records  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  his  functions  and  responsibilities  under 
this  Act. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  Act,  Including 
the  enforcement  thereof,  the  Secretary  may 
by  agreement  utilize  with  or  without  re- 
imbursement the  services,  personnel,  and 
facilities  of  any  Federal  agency. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  anv  In- 
vestigation of  any  accident  or  other  occur- 
rence relating  to  health  or  safety  In  a  coal 
mine,  the  Secretary  may.  after  notice,  hold 
public  hearings,  and  may  sign  and  Issue 
subpenas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
papers,  books,  and  documents,  and  admin- 
ister oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  shall  be 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid 
witnesses  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
jubpena  served  upon  any  person  under  this 
section,  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  In  which  such  person 
is    found    or   resides    or    transacts   business. 
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upon  application  by  the  United  States  and 
after  notice  to  such  person,  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  Issue  an  order  requiring  such  per- 
son to  appear  and  give  testimony  before  the 
Secretary  or  to  appear  and  produce  docu- 
ments before  the  Secretary  or  both,  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(e)  In  the  event  of  any  accident  occurring 
in  a  coal  mine,  the  operator  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  thereof  and  shall  take  appro- 
priate measures  to  prevent,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  the  destruction  of  any  evi- 
dence which  would  assist  In  Invstlgatlng  the 
cause  or  causes  thereof.  In  the  event  of  any 
accident  occurring  In  a  coal  mine  where 
rescue  and  recovery  work  is  necessary,  the 
Secretary  or  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary  shall  take  whatever  action  he 
deems  appropriate  to  protect  the  life  of  any 
person,  and  he  may.  If  he  deems  It  appropri- 
ate, supervise  and  direct  the  rescue  and  re- 
covery activity  in  such  mine. 

(f)  In  the  event  of  any  accident  occurring 
m  a  coal  mine,  an  authorized  representative 
of  the  Secretary,  when  present,  may  Issue 
such  orders  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  Insure 
the  safety  of  any  person  In  the  coal  mine, 
and  the  operator  of  such  mine  shall  obtain 
the  approval  of  such  representative.  In  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  State  representa- 
tives, when  feasible,  of  any  plan  to  recover 
any  person  in  the  mine  or  to  recover  the 
mine  or  to  return  affected  areas  of  the  mine 
to  normal. 

(g)  If  a  miner  or  an  authorized  represent- 
ative. If  any,  of  the  miners  believes  that  a 
violation  of  a  mandatory  health  or  safety 
standard  exists,  or  an  Imminent  danger 
exists,  in  a  mine,  he  may  notify  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  authorized  representative  of  such 
violation  or  danger.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
notification  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative  may  make  a  special  Investi- 
gation to  determine  if  such  violation  or 
danger  exists. 

(h)  At  the  commencement  of  any  Inspec- 
tion of  a  coal  mine  by  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary,  the  authorized 
representative,  if  any,  of  the  miners  at  the 
mine  at  the  time  of  such  inspection  shall 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  accompany  the 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary 
on  such  inspection 

FINDINGS,  NOTICES,  AND  ORDERS 

SEC.  104.  (a)  If,  upon  any  Inspection  of 
a  coal  mine,  an  authorized  representative 
of  the  Secretary  fmds  that  an  imminent 
danger  exists,  such  representative  shall  de- 
termine the  area  throughout  which  such 
danger  exists,  and  thereupon  shall  issue 
forthwith  an  order  requiring  the  operator  of 
the  mine  or  his  agent  to  cause  Immediately 
all  persons,  except  those  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section,  to  be  withdrawn 
from,  and  to  be  prohibited  from  entering, 
such  area  until  an  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
imminent  danger  no  longer  exists. 

(b)  If,  upon  any  inspection  of  a  coal 
mine,  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  finds  that  there  has  been  a  vio- 
lation of  any  mandatory  health  or  safety 
standard  but  the  violation  has  not  created 
an  imminent  danger,  he  shall  issue  a  notice 
fixing  a  reasonable  time  for  the  abatement 
of  the  violation.  If,  upon  the  explraUon  of 
the  period  of  time  as  originally  fixed  or  sub- 
sequently extended,  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
violation  has  not  been  totally  abated,  and 
if  he  also  finds  that  the  period  of  time 
should  not  be  further  extended,  he  shall 
find  the  extent  of  the  area  affected  by  the 
violation  and  shall  promptly  Issue  an  order 
requiring  the  operator  of  such  mine  or  his 
agent  to  cause  immediately  all  persons,  ex- 
cept those  referred  to  in  subsection  (d)   of 


this  section,  to  be  withdrawn  from,  and  to 
be  prohibited  from  entering,  such  area  un- 
til an  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  violation  has 
been  abated. 

(c)(1)   If.  upon  the  Inspection  of  a  coal 
mine,   an   authorized   representative   of   the 
Secretary  finds  that  any  mandatory  health  or 
safety  standard  Is  being  violated,  and  If  he 
also  finds  that,  while  the  conditions  created 
by   such   violation   do   not   cause   Imminent 
danger,  such  violation  Is  of  such  nature  as 
could   significantly   and   substantially    con- 
tribute to  the  cause  or  effect  of  a  mine  ac- 
cident, and  If  he  finds  such  violation  to  be 
caused  by  an  unwarrantable  failure  of  such 
operator   to   comply   with   such    mandatory 
health  and  safety  standards,  he  shall  Include 
such  finding  In  the  notice  given  to  the  opera- 
tor  under   subsection    (b)    of    this   section. 
Within  ninety  days  of  the  time  such  notice 
was   given   to  such   op>erator,   the   Secretary 
shall  cause  such  mine  to  be  reinspected  to 
determine  if  any  similar  such  violation  ex- 
ists In  such  mine.  Such  relnspectlon  shall 
be  In  addition  to  any  special  inspection  re- 
quired under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
or  section  105.  If,  during  any  special  Inspec- 
tion relating  to  such  violation  or  during  such 
relnspectlon,  a  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary finds  such  similar  violation  does  exist, 
and  If  he  finds  such  violation  to  be  caused  by 
an   unwarrantable   failure  of  such   operator 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  manda- 
tory  health   or   safety   standards,   he   shall 
forthwith  Issue  an  order  requiring  the  opera- 
tor to  cause  all  persons  In  the  area  affected  by 
such  violation,  except  those  persons  referred 
to  in  subsection   (d)   of  this  section,  to  be 
withdrawn  from,  and  to  be  debarred  from 
entering,  such  area  until  an  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  violation  has  been  abated. 

If  a  withdrawal  order  with  respect  to  any 
area  In  a  mine  has  been  issued  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  thereafter 
a  withdrawal  order  shall  promptly  be  issued 
by  a  duly  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  who  finds  upon  any  following  In- 
spection the  existence  In  such  mine  of  vio- 
lations similar  to  those  that  resulted  in  the 
issuance  of  the  withdrawal  order  under  par- 
agraph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  until  such  time 
as  an  inspection  of  such  mine  discloses  no 
similar  violations.  Following  an  Inspection 
of  such  mine  which  discloses  no  similar 
violations,  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  again  be  applicable 
to  that  mine. 

(d)  The  following  persons  shall  not  be 
required  to  be  withdrawn  from,  or  prohibited 
from  entering,  any  area  of  the  coal  mine 
subject  to  an  order  Issued  under  this  section : 

(1)  any  person  whose  presence  in  such 
area  is  necessary,  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
operator,  to  eliminate  the  condition  described 
In  the  order; 

(2)  any  public  official  whose  official  duties 
require  him  to  enter  such  area; 

(3)  any  representative  of  the  employees 
of  such  mine  who  is,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
operator,  qualified  to  make  coal  mine  exami- 
nations or  who  Is  accompanied  by  such  a 
person  and  whose  presence  In  such  area  Is 
necessary  for  the  Investigation  of  the  condi- 
tions described  in  the  order;  and 

(4)  any  consultant  to  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(e)  Notices  and  orders  issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  contain  a  detaUed  descrip- 
tion of  the  conditions  or  practice  which  cause 
and  constitute  an  imminent  danger  or  a 
violation  of  any  mandatory  health  or  safety 
standard  and.  where  appropriate,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  area  of  the  coal  mine  from  which 
persons  must  be  withdrawn  and  prohibited 
from  entering. 

(f)  Each  notice  or  order  issued  under  this 
section  shall  be  given  promptly  to  the  oper- 
ator of  the  coal  mine  or  his  agent  by  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary 
Issuing  such  notice  or  order,  and  all  such 


notices  and  orders  shall  be  in  writing  and 
shall  be  signed  by  such  representative. 

(g)  A  notice  or  order  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  be  modified  or  terminated 
by  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary. 

(h)  (1)  If,  upon  any  inspection  of  a  coal 
mine,  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  finds  (A)  that  conditions  exist 
therein  which  have  not  yet  resulted  in  an 
imminent  danger,  (B)  that  such  conditions 
cannot  be  effectively  abated  through  the  use 
of  existing  technology,  and  (C)  that  rea- 
sonable assurance  cannot  be  provided  that 
the  continuance  of  mining  operations  under 
such  conditions  will  not  result  In  an  Im- 
minent danger,  he  shall  determine  the  area 
throughout  which  such  conditions  exist,  and 
thereupon  issue  a  notice  to  the  operator 
of  the  mine  or  his  agent  of  such  conditions, 
and  shall  file  a  copy  thereof,  incorporating 
his  findings  therein,  with  the  Secretary  and 
with  the  representative  of  the  miners  of  such 
mine,  if  any.  Upon  receipt  of  such  copy,  the 
Secretary  shall  cause  such  further  Investiga- 
tion to  be  made  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
Including  an  opportunity  for  the  operator  or 
a  representative  of  the  miners,  if  any,  to  pre- 
sent information  relating  to  such  notice. 

(2)  Upon  the  conclusion  of  such  investi- 
gation and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
upon  request  by  any  lnteresrt«d  party,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  findings  of  fact,  and 
shall  require  that  either  the  notice  Issued 
under  this  subsection  be  canceled,  or  that 
an  order  be  Issued  by  such  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary  requiring  the 
operator  to  cause  all  persons  In  the  area 
affected,  except  those  persons  referred  to  In 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  to  be  with- 
drawn from,  and  be  prohibited  from  entering, 
such  area  until  the  Secretary,  after  a  hear- 
ing affording  all  Interested  persons  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  views,  determines 
that  such  conditions  have  been  abated. 

(i)  If,  based  upon  samples  taken  and  ana- 
lyzed and  recorded  pursuant  to  section  202 
(a)  of  this  Act,  the  applicable  health  stand- 
ard established  under  section  202(b)   of  this 
Act   is   exceeded   and   thereby   violated,   the 
Secretary    or    his    authorized    representative 
shall  find  a  reasonable  period  of  time  within 
which  to  take  corrective  action  to  reduce  the 
average  concentration  of  respirable  dust  to 
the  miners  In  the  area  of  the  mine  in  which 
such  standard  was  exceeded,  and  shall  Issue  a 
notice  fixing  a  reasonable  time  for  the  abate- 
ment of  the  violation.  During  such  time,  the 
operator  of  such  mine  shall  cause  samples  de- 
scribed in  section  202(a)    of  this  Act  to  be 
taken  of  the  affected  area  during  each  pro- 
duction shift.  If,  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
period  of  time  as  originally  fixed  or  subse- 
quently extended,  the  Secretary  or  his  au- 
thorized   representative    finds,    based    upon 
such  samples  or  upon  an  inspection,  that  the 
violation   has  not   been   totally   abated,  he 
shall  Issue  a  new  notice  of  violation  If  he 
finds   that   such   period   of   time   should   be 
further  extended.  If  he  finds  that  such  pe- 
riod of  time  should  not  be  further  extended, 
he  shall  find  the  extent  of  the  area  affected 
by  the  violation  and  shall  promptly  Issue  an 
order  requiring  the  operator  of  such  mine  or 
his  agent  to  cause  Immediately  all  persons, 
except  those  referred  to  In  subsection    (di 
of  this  section,  to  be  withdrawn  from,  and 
to  be  prohibited  from  entering,  such  area  un- 
til the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  represent- 
ative determines  through  such  test  proce- 
dures conducted  in  such  area  as  he  may  re- 
quire,  including   production   and    sampling 
that  the  violation  has  been  abated. 

REVIEW    BT    THE    SECRETARY 

Sec.  105.  (a)  (1)  An  operator  notified  of  an 
order  Issued  pursuant  to  section  104  of  this 
title,  or  any  representative  of  miners  in  any 
mine  affected  by  such  order  or  any  modifica- 
tion or  termination  of  such  order  pursuant  to 
section  104(g) .  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for 
review  of  the  order  within  thirty  days  of 
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receipt  thereof  or  wltbln  thirty  days  of  Its 
modification  or  ttrmlnatlon.  The  operator 
shall  send  a  copy  of  such  application  to  the 
repreaentatlve.  If  any,  of  persona  working  In 
the  affected  mine.  tTpon  receipt  of  such  ap- 
plication, the  SecT«tary  shall  cause  such  In- 
vestigation to  be  made  as  be  deems  appro- 
priate. Such  inyestlgatlon  shall  provide  an 
opportunity  for  a  Hearing,  at  the  request  of 
the  applicant  or  a  representative  of  persons 
working  In  such  mine,  enable  the  applicant 
and  the  representaitlvee  of  persons  working 
In  such  mine  to  pfesent  Information  relat- 
ing to  the  issuance; and  continuance  of  such 
order. 

(2)  The  operator'and  the  representative  of 
the  miners  shall  b^  given  written  notice  of 
the  time  and  place  ^f  the  hearing  at  least  five 
days  prior  to  the  hearing.  Any  such  hearing 
shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to 
section  554  of  tltl«  5  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(b)  Upon  recelvl^  the  report  of  such  In- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  shall  make  findings 
of  fact,  and  ( 1 » .  la  the  case  of  an  order  is- 
sued under  subsection  (a)  of  section  104  of 
UilB  title,  he  shall  find  whether  or  not  the 
Imminent  danger  fts  set  out  In  the  order 
existed  at  the  tlmei  of  Issuance  of  the  order 
and  whether  or  n|)t  the  Imminent  dangler 
ezl&ted  fir  The  Umeiof  the  investigation,  and 
(2r,  in  the  ■case  of  afi  order  issued  under  sub- 
section (b),  <c).  or|(l)  of  section  104  of  this 
title,  he  shall  find  tvhether  or  not  there  was 
a  violation  of  any  mandatory  health  or 
safety  standard  as  described  in  the  order  and 
whether  or  not  such  violation  had  been 
abated  at  the  time  ^f  such  Investigation,  and 
upon  iT'^fc'T^g  such  findings  he  shall  Issue  a 
written  decision  vacating,  affirming,  modify- 
ing, or  terminating'  the  order  complained  of 
and  Incorporate  hi*  findings  therein. 

(c)  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  prompt 
decision  of  matters  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  sactlon.  all  actions  which 
the  Secretary  takes  under  this  section  shall 
be  taken  as  promptly  as  practicable,  con- 
sistent with  the  adequate  consideration  of 
the  Issues  involved. 

(d)  Pending  cona(pletlon  of  the  Investiga- 
tion reqiUred  by  this  section,  the  appUcant 
may  file  with  the  S^retary  a  written  request 
that  the  Secretary]  grant  temporary  relief 
from  any  order  Issiied  under  section  104  of 
this  title,  together  With  a  detailed  statement 
giving  reasons  for  granting  such  relief.  The 
Secretary  may  Issuei  a  decision  granting  such 
relief,  under  such  o^nddUons  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, only  after  a  hearing  In  which  all 
parties  are  given  an.  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

jrrDictAi,  arviEW 

Sbc.  lOfl.  (a)  An|  decision  Issued  by  the 
Panel  under  sectloni  5  or  the  Secretary  under 
section  105  of  this  [Act  shall  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  by  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  affected 
mine  Is  located,  upoto  the  filing  In  such  court 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  such 
decision  of  a  petltlpn  by  the  operator  or  a 
representative  of  th#  miners  aggrieved  by  the 
decision  praying  th*t  the  decision  be  modi- 
fled  or  set  aside  In  Whole  or  In  part.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shafil  forthwith  be  sent  by 
registered  or  certified  mail  to  the  other  party 
and  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Panel,  as  appro- 
priate, and  thereupon  the  Secretary  or  the 
Panel,  as  appropriate,  shall  certify  and  file 
In  such  court  the  record  upon  which  the  de- 
cision complained  o(  was  Issued,  as  provided 
In  section  2112.  tlUf  28,  United  States  Code. 

|b)  The  Court  ^all  hear  such  petition 
on  the  record  mad^  before  the  Secretary  or 
the  Panel,  as  appr<>prlate.  The  findings  of 
the  Secretary  or  the  Panel,  as  appropriate. 
If  supported  by  sutstantlal  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  at  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. The  court  may  affirm,  vacate,  or 
modify  any  such  <)eclslon  or  may  remand 
the  proceeding's  to  tjie  Secretary  or  the  Panel, 
as  appropriate,  for  luch  further  action  as  It 
may  direct. 


(c)  Upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  re- 
quired and  to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent 
irrepiuitble  Injiu-y,  the  court  may,  after  due 
notice  to,  and  beajing  of,  the  parties  to  the 
appeal,  from  a  decision  of  the  Secretary  or 
the  Panel,  as  appropriate,  except  a  decision 
from  an  order  issued  under  section  104(a)  of 
this  title,  Issue  all  necessary  and  appropriate 
process  and  grant  such  other  relief  as  may 
be  appropriate  pending  final  determination 
of  the  appeal. 

(d)  The  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
subject  only  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certi- 
fication as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code. 

(e)  The  commencement  of  a  proceeding 
under  this  section  shall  not,  unless  specifi- 
cally ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  Secretary's  or  Panel's  decision. 

POSTING    OF    NOTICKS    AND    ORDERS 

Sxc.  107.  (a)  At  each  coal  mine  there  shall 
be  maintained  an  office  with  a  conspicuous 
sign  designating  it  as  the  office  of  the  mine 
and  a  bulletin  board  at  such  office  or  at 
some  conspicuous  place  near  an  entrance 
of  the  mine,  in  such  manner  that  notices 
required  by  law  or  regulation  to  be  posted  on 
the  mine  bulletin  board  may  be  ix>sted 
thereon,  be  easily  visible  to  all  persons  de- 
siring to  read  them,  and  be  protected  against 
damage  by  weather  and  against  unauthor- 
ized removal.  A  copy  of  any  notice  of  order 
required  by  this  title  to  be  given  to  an  op- 
erator shall  be  delivered  to  the  office  of  the 
affected  mine,  and  a  copy  shall  be  Immedi- 
ately posted  on  the  bulletin  board  of  such 
mine  by  the  operator  or  his  agent. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  copy  of 
any  notice  or  order  required  by  this  title  to 
be  given  to  an  c^jerator  to  be  mailed  Im- 
mediately to  a  duly  designated  representative 
of  persons  working  in  the  aSected  mine,  and 
to  the  public  official  or  agency  of  the  State 
charged  with  administering  State  laws.  If 
any,  relating  to  health  or  safety  In  such 
mine.  Such  notice  or  order  shall  be  available 
for  public  Inspection. 

(c)  In  order  to  Insure  prompt  compliance 
with  any  notice  or  order  Issued  under  section 
104  of  this  title,  the  authorized  repreaenta- 
tlve of  the  Secretary  may  deliver  such  notice 
or  order  to  an  agent  of  the  operator  and 
such  agent  shall  immediately  take  appro- 
priate measures  to  insure  compliance  with 
such  notice  or  order. 

(d)  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall  file 
with  the  Secretary  the  name  and  address  of 
such  mine  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  who  controls  or  operates  the  mine. 
Any  revisions  in  such  names  or  addresses 
shall  be  promptly  filed  with  the  Secretary. 
Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall  designate 
a  responsible  official  at  such  mine  as  the 
principal  officer  In  charge  of  health  and  safety 
at  such  mine  and  such  official  shall  receive 
a  copy  of  any  notice,  order,  or  decision  Issued 
under  this  Act  affecting  such  mine.  In  any 
case,  where  the  coal  mine  is  subject  to  the 
control  of  any  person  not  directly  Involved 
in  the  daily  operations  of  the  cotd  mine, 
there  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  the 
name  and  address  of  such  person  and  the 
name  and  address  of  a  principal  crfficlal  of 
such  person  who  shall  have  overall  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  of  an  effective  health 
and  safety  program  at  any  coal  mine  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  such  person  and  such 
official  shall  receive  a  copy  of  any  notice, 
order,  or  decision  Issued  affecting  any  such 
mine.  The  mere  designation  of  a  health  or 
saferty  official  luider  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  construed  as  making  such  official  subject 
to  any  penalty  under  this  Act. 

INJUNCTIONS 

Sec.  108.  The  Secretary  may  request  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  to  Institute  a  civil  action 
for  relief.  Including  a  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary Injunction,  restraining  order,  or  any 
other  appropriate  order,  in  the  district  court 


of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which 
a  coal  mine  is  located  or  in  which  the  opera- 
tor of  such  mine  has  his  principal  office, 
whenever  such  operator  or  his  agent  (a) 
violates  or  fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with 
any  order  Issued  under  section  104  of  this 
title  or  decision  issued  under  this  title,  or 
(b)  Interferes  with,  hinders,  or  delays  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative  In 
carrying  out  the  provlsons  of  this  Act,  or  (c) 
refuses  to  admit  such  representative  to  the 
mine,  or  (d)  refuses  to  permit  the  Inspection 
of  the  mine,  or  an  accident,  injury,  or  occu- 
pational disease  occurring  in,  or  connected 
with,  such  mine,  or  (e)  refuses  to  furnish 
any  Information  or  report  requested  by  the 
Secretary,  or  (f)  refuses  to  permit  access  to, 
and  copying  of,  records.  Elach  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  provide  such  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate:  Proihded.  That  no  temporary 
restraining  order  shall  be  Issued  without  no- 
tice unless  the  petition  therefor  allege  that 
substantial  and  irreparable  Injury  to  the 
miners  In  such  mine  will  be  unavoidable  and 
such  temporary  restraining  order  shall  be  ef- 
fective for  no  longer  than  seven  days  and 
will  become  void  at  the  expiration  of  such 
period:  Provided  further,  That  any  order 
issued  under  this  section  to  enforce  an  order 
issued  under  section  104,  unless  set  aside  or 
modified  prior  thereto  by  the  district  court 
granting  such  injunctive  relief,  shall  not  be 
in  effect  after  the  completion  or  final  ter- 
mination of  all  proceedings  for  review  of  such 
order  as  provided  in  this  title  if  such  is 
determined  on  such  review  that  such  order 
was  Invalid. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  operator  of  a  coal  mine  In 
which  a  violation  occurs  of  a  mandatory 
health  or  safety  standard  or  who  violates  any 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  by  order  be  as- 
sessed a  civil  penalty  by  the  Secretary  which 
penalty  shall  not  be  more  than  $10,000  for 
each  such  violation.  Elacb  occurrence  of  a 
violation  of  a  mandatory  health  or  safety 
standard  may  constitute  a  separate  offense. 
In  determining  the  amount  of  the  penalty, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  operator's 
history  of  previous  violations,  the  appro- 
priateness of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the 
business  of  the  operator  charged,  the  effect 
on  the  operator's  ability  to  continue  in 
business,  the  gravity  of  the  violation,  and 
the  demonstrated  good  faith  of  the  opera- 
tor charged  In  attempting  to  achieve  rapid 
compliance  after  notification  of  a  viola- 
tion. No  penalty  shall  be  assessed  under  this 
subsection  pending  the  final  termination, 
expiration,  or  completion  of  all  proceed- 
ings, administrative  or  judicial,  for  review 
of  an  order  or  decision  under  this  title. 

(b)  Upon  written  request  made  by  an  op- 
erator within  thirty  days  after  receipt  of 
an  order  assessing  a  penalty  imder  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  afford  such  operator 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  and.  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request,  determine  by  decision 
whether  or  not  a  violation  did  occur  or 
whether  the  amount  of  the  penalty  Is 
warranted  or  should  be  compromised. 

(c)  Upon  any  failure  of  an  operator  to 
pay  a  penalty  assessed  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  institute  a  civil  action  In  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  any  dis- 
trict In  which  such  person  is  found  or 
resides  or  transacts  business  to  collect  the 
penalty,  and  such  court  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion  to   hear   and   decide   any  such   action. 

(d)  Whoever  knowingly  violates  or  falls  or 
refuses  to  comply  with  any  order  Issued 
under  section  104(a)  of  this  title  or  any 
final  decision  on  any  other  order  issued  un- 
der this  title  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,- 
000,  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
six  months,  or  both,  except  that  If  the  con- 
viction Is  for  a  violation  committed  after 
the  first  conviction  of  such  person,  pun- 
ishment  shall   be   by   a   fine   of   not   more 
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than  $20,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  by  both. 

(c)  Whenever  a  corporate  operator  vio- 
lates a  mandatory  health  or  safety  standard 
of  this  Act,  or  violates  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  any  director,  officer,  or  agent  of  such 
corporation  who  authorized,  ordered,  or 
carried  out  such  violation  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a).  When- 
ever a  corporate  operator  knowingly  violates 
or  fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  order 
Issued  under  section  104(a)  of  this  title  or 
any  final  decision  on  any  other  order  issued 
under  this  title,  any  director,  officer,  or  agent 
of  such  corporation  who  authorized,  ordered, 
or  carried  out  such  violation,  failure,  or  re- 
fusal shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (d) . 

(f)  Whoever  knowingly  makes  any  false 
statements  or  representations  In  any  appli- 
cation, records,  reports,  plans,  or  other  docu- 
ments filed  or  required  to  be  maintained  In 
accordance  with  this  Act  or  any  manda- 
tory health  or  safety  standard  of  this  Act 
or  any  order  Issued  under  this  Act  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000,  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

ENTITLEMENT    OF    MINERS 

Sec.  110.  (a)  If  a  mine  or  portion  of  a 
mine  is  closed  by  an  order  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 104.  all  miners  working  during  the  shift 
when  such  order  was  Issued  who  are  Idled 
by  such  order  shall  be  entitled  to  full  com- 
pensation by  the  operator  at  their  regular 
rates  of  pay  for  the  period  they  are  Idled, 
but  for  not  more  than  the  balance  of  such 
shift.  If  such  order  Is  not  terminated  prior 
to  the  next  working  shift,  all  miners  on  that 
shift  who  are  Idled  by  such  order  shall  be 
entitled  to  full  compensation  by  the  oper- 
ator at  their  regular  rates  of  pay  for  the  pe- 
riod they  are  Idled,  but  for  not  more  than  four 
hours  of  such  shift.  Whenever  an  operator 
violates  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  an 
order  Issued  under  section  104.  all  miners 
employed  at  the  affected  mine  who  would 
be  withdrawn  or  prevented  from  entering 
such  mine  or  piortlon  thereof  as  a  result  of 
such  order  shall  be  entitled  to  full  compen- 
sation by  the  operator  at  their  regular  rates 
of  pay,  in  addition  to  pay  received  for  work 
performed  after  such  order  was  issued,  for 
the  period  beginning  when  such  order  was 
Issued  and  ending  when  such  order  Is  com- 
piled with,  vacated,  or  terminated. 

(b)(1)  Compensation  shall  be  paid  under 
this  subsection  In  respect  of  total  disability 
of  an  Individual  from  complicated  pneumo- 
coniosis which  arose  out  of  or  In  the  course 
of  his  employment  In  a  coal  mine,  and  In  re- 
spect of  the  death  of  any  Individual  who.  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  was  suffering  from 
complicated  pneumoconiosis  which  so  arose. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection.  If  an  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  suffering  or  suffered  from 
complicated  pneumoconiosis  was  employed 
for  ten  years  or  more  In  a  coal  mine  there 
shall  be  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  his 
complicated  pneumoconiosis  arose  out  of 
of  or  In  the  course  of  such  employment,  but 
this  sentence  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect 
the  applicability  of  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  in  the  case  of  claims  under  this 
subsection  on  account  of  death  or  total  dis- 
ability of  an  individual  when  such  Individual 
has  not  worked  for  as  much  as  ten  years  In 
a  coal  mine.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, any  individual  who  suffers  from  com- 
plicated pneumoconiosis  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  totally  disabled. 

(2)  (A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (B) ,  compensation  shall  be  paid 
under  this  subsection  as  follows : 

(1)  In  the  case  of  total  disability,  the  dis- 
abled individual  shall  be  paid  compensation 
during  the  dlsablUty  at  a  rate  eqvial  to  50 
per  centum  of  the  minimum  monthly  pay- 
ment to  which  a  Federal  employee  In  grade 
OS-2.  who  is  totally  disabled  Is  entitled  at 


the  time  of  payment  under  the  provisions  of 
Federal  law  relating  to  Federal  employees' 
compensation  (section  8112,  title  5,  United 
States  Code). 

(li)  In  the  case  of  death,  compensation 
shall  be  paid  to  the  widow  at  the  rate  the 
deceased  Individual  would  receive  such  com- 
pensation if  he  were  totally  disabled. 

(ill)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  entitled 
to  compensation  under  clause  (1)  or  (11)  of 
this  subparagraph  who  has  one  or  more  de- 
pendents, his  compensation  shall  be  In- 
creased at  the  rate  of  50  per  centum  of  the 
compensation  to  which  he  is  so  entitled 
under  clause  (1)  or  (li)  of  this  subparagraph 
If  such  Individual  has  one  dependent,  75  per 
centvim  if  such  Individual  has  two  depend- 
ents, and  100  per  centum  it  such  individual 
has  three  dependents. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A), 
compensation  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  any  payment 
which  the  payee  receives  under  the  work- 
men's compensation,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, or  disability  Insurance  laws  of  his 
SUte.  and  the  amount  by  which  such  pay- 
ment would  be  reduced  on  account  of  excess 
earnings  under  section  203  (b)  through  (1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  If  the  amount  paid 
were  a  benefit  payable  under  section  202  of 
such  Act. 

(3)  (A)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  enter 
Into  agreements  with  the  Governors  of  the 
States  under  which  the  State  will  receive  and 
adjudicate  claims  under  this  subsection 
from  any  resident  of  the  State  and  under 
which  compensation  will  be  paid  as  provided 
by  this  subsection  from  grants  made  to  pay 
compensation  under  this  subsection.  Such 
Governor  shall  implement  the  agreement  In 
such  manner  as  he  shall  determine  wUl  best 
effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
The  Governor  shaU  make  such  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  subject  to  such  verlflca- 
tton,  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  Fed- 
eral grants  under  this  subsection  are  used 
for  their  Intended  purpose. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
grants  under  this  subsection  to  States  with 
which  he  has  an  agreement  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  m  the  amount  necessary  to  en- 
able them  to  pay  the  compensation  required 
by  this  subsection. 

(4)  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  unable 
to  enter  Into  an  agreement  under  paragraph 
(3) ,  or  if  the  Governor  of  the  State  requests 
him  to  do  so,  he  shall  make  payments  of 
compensation  directly  to  residents  of  such 
State  as  required  by  this  subsection.  The  ad- 
ministrative provisions  for  carrying  out  the 
Federal  employees'  compensation  programs 
which  are  contained  in  sections  8121,  8122 
(b),  and  8123  through  8135,  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
claims  under  this  paragraph. 

(5)  No  claim  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  considered  unless  It  Is  filed  ( 1 )  within  one 
year  after  the  date  an  employed  miner  re- 
ceived the  results  of  his  first  chest  roentgeno- 
gram provided  under  section  203  of  this  Act, 
or,  if  he  did  not  receive  such  a  chest  roent- 
genogram, the  date  he  was  first  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  under  such  section,  or 
(2)  m  the  case  of  any  other  claimant,  within 
three  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  claimant  who  Is 
a  widow,  within  one  year  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  or  within  three  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  whichever 
is  the  later.  Payment  of  compensation  under 
this  subsection  shall  commence  with  the 
date  the  claim  Is  filed. 

(6)  No  compensation  shall  be  paid  under 
this  subsection  to  the  residents  of  any  State 
which,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  reduces  the  benefits  payable  to  persons 
eligible  to  receive  compensation  under  this 
subsection,  tmder  its  State  laws  which  are 
applicable  to  Its  general  work  force  with 
regard  to  workmen's  compensation,  unem- 


ployment      compensation,       or       dlaatoillty 
Insurance. 

(7)   For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

(A)  The  term  "coal  mine"  includes  only 
underground  coal  mines. 

(B)  The  term  "complicated  pneumo- 
coniosis" means  an  advanced  stage  of  a 
chronic  coal  dust  disease  of  the  lung  which 
(1)  when  diagnosed  by  chest  roentgenogram, 
yields  one  or  more  large  opacities  (greater 
than  one  centimeter  in  diameter)  and  would 
be  classified  In  category  A,  B,  or  C  In  the 
International  Classification  of  Radiographs 
of  the  pneumoconioses  by  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  (11)  when  diagnosed  by 
biopsy  or  autopsy,  yields  massive  lesions  In 
the  lung,  (111)  when  diagnosis  Is  made  by 
other  means,  would  be  a  condition  which 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  yield  results 
described  In  clause  (I)  or  (11)  If  diagnosis 
had  been  made  In  a  manner  described  in 
clause  (I)  or  (11). 

(C)  The  term  "dependent"  means  a  wife 
or  child  who  Is  a  dependent  as  that  term  Is 
defined  for  purposes  of  section  8110.  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(D)  The  term  "widow"  means  the  wife 
living  with  or  dependent  for  support  on  the 
decedent  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  living 
apart  for  reasonable  cause  or  because  of  his 
desertion,  who  has  not  remarried. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  111.  (a)  All  accidents.  Including  unin- 
tentional roof  falls  (except  In  any  abandoned 
panels  or  m  areas  which  are  Inaccessible  or 
unsafe  for  Inspections),  shall  be  Investigated 
by  the  operator  or  his  agent  to  determine 
the  cause  and  the  means  of  preventing  a 
recurrence.  Records  of  such  accidents,  roof 
falls,  and  Investigations  shall  be  kept  and 
the  Information  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive and  the  appropriate  State  agency.  Such 
records  shall  be  open  for  Inspection  by  in- 
terested persons.  Such  records  shall  Include 
man-hours  worked  and  shall  be  reported  for 
periods  determined  by  the  Secretary,  but  at 
least  annually. 

(b)  Every  operator  of  a  coal  mine  and  his 
agent  shall    (1)    establish  and  maintain,  in 
addition  to  such  records  as  are  specifically 
reqtiired  by  this  Act,  such  records,  and   (2) 
make  such  reports  and  provide  such  Infor- 
mation, as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire from  time  to  time  to  enable  him  to  per- 
form his  functions  under  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  compile,  analyze,  and 
publish,  either  In  summary  or  detailed  form, 
such  reports  or  information  so  obtained.  Ex- 
cept to  the  extent  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided by  this  Act.  all  records  Information,  re- 
ports, findings,  notices,  orders,  or  decisions 
required  or  Issued  pursuant  to  or  under  this 
Act  may  be  pubUshed   from  time  to   time 
and  released  to  any  interested  person,  and 
shall  be  made  available  for  public  Inspection. 
TITLE  II— INTERIM  MANDATORY  HEALTH 
STANDARDS 
coverage 
Sec.   201.   The   provisions   of   sections   202 
through  205   of   this   title   shall   be   interim 
mandatory    health    standards    applicable    to 
all  underground  coal  mines  until  superseded 
In   whole   or   in   part   by   mandatory  health 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  and 
shall  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  any  mandatory  health 
standard  promulgated  imder  the  provisions 
of  section   101   of  title  I  of  this  Act.  Any 
orders  Issued  In  the  enforcement  of  the  In- 
terim standards  set  forth  in  this  title  shall 
be  subject  to  review  as  provided  In  sections 
106,  107  and  108  of  title  I  of  this  Act. 

DOST  STANDARD  AND  RESPIRATORS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine 
shall  take  accurate  samples  of  the  amount  of 
respirable  dust  In  the  mine  atmosphere  to 
which  the  miners  In  the  active  workings  of 
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such  mine  are  eilpoeed.  Such  samples  shall 
be  taken  by  any  device  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  In  accordance  with 
such  methods,  at  such  locations,  at  such 
intervals,  and  In  Buch  manner  as  the  Secre- 
taries shall  prescaibe  In  the  Federal  Register 
within  sixty  days  ^rom  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  Irom  time  to  time  there- 
after. Such  samples  shall  b«  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  at  |  his  expense  In  a  manner 
established  by  hlii,  and  analyzed  and  record- 
ed by  him  In  a  manner  which  will  assure 
application  of  thf  provisions  of  section  104 
(1)  when  the  standard  established  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  th|s  section  is  exceeded.  The 
results  of  such  samples  shall  also  be  made 
available  to  the  operator.  Each  operator  shall 
certify  to  the  Seo-etary  at  such  intervals  as 
the  Secretary  may]  require  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  mine  atmc^phere  in  the  active  work- 
ings of  the  mine,  :including,  but  not  limited 
to.  the  average  iiumber  of  working  hours 
worked  during  efch  shift,  the  quantity  of 
air  regularly  reaching  the  working  places, 
the  method  of  mining,  the  amount  and  pres- 
sure of  the  water,!  if  any,  reaching  the  work- 
ing faces,  and  the  number,  location,  and  type 
of  sprays.  If  any,  uped. 

(bMl)  Effectivi  on  the  operative  date  of 
this  tftle,  each  operator  shall  maintain  the 
averagfe'Concentratlon  of  respirable  dust  in 
the'mlne  atmoepliere  to  which  each  miner  In 
the  active  workints  of  such  mine  Is  exposed 
at  or  below  4.5  njiilligrams  per  cubic  meter 
of  air  ( if  measurett  with  an  MRE  instrument 
over  several  shlftaj)  or  an  equivalent  amount 
of  dust  (if  measured  with  any  other  instru- 
ment approved  qy  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare) .  In  the  case  if  an  operator  who  requests 
an  extension  of  lime  beyond  the  operative 
date  of  this  title]  In  which  to  reduce  such 
average  concentrajtlon  of  respirable  dust  to 
or  below  4.5  milligrams  per  cubic  meter  of 
air  (or  its  equivalent)  and  demonstrates  to 
the  satisfaction  bf  the  Panel  that  he  is 
undertaking  maximum  efforts  to  so  reduce 
such  average  condentratlon  but  is  unable  to 
do  so  because  It  If  not  technologically  feasi- 
ble for  him  to  di  so.  the  Panel  may  grant 
such  operator  no  more  than  ninety  days  for 
such  purpose.  ' 

(2)  Effective  sli  months  after  the  opera- 
tive date  of  this  tjtle.  the  limit  on  the  level 
of  dust  concentration  shall  be  3.0  milligrams 
of  respirable  dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air  (if 
measured  with  an  MRE  instrument  over  sev- 
eral shifts)  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  dust 
( if  measured  withj  any  other  Instrument  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare).  In  the 
case  of  an  operator  who  requeets  an  exten- 
sion of  time  beyond  the  effective  date  of  this 
paragraph  in  which  to  reduce  the  average 
concentration  of  Respirable  dust  to  or  below 
3.0  mllUgrams  per  cubic  meter  of  air  (or  Its 
equivalent)  and  demonstrates  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Pa4el  that  he  is  undertaking 
maximum  efforts  to  so  reduce  such  average 
concentration  but  is  unable  to  do  so  because 
it  is  not  technologically  feasible  for  him  to 
do  so.  the  Panel  njay  grant  such  operator  no 
more  than  six  motiths  for  such  purpose. 

(3)  Beginning  six  months  after  the  opera- 
tive date  of  this  tlile,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  reduce  the  limit 
on  the  level  of  di^t  concentration  below  3.0 
milligrams  of  respirable  dust  i)er  cubic  meter 
of  air  (If  measuied  with  an  MRE  instru- 
ment over  several  shifts)  or  an  equivalent 
amotmt  of  dust  (1^  measured  with  any  other 
Instriunent  approved  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  Htalth,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare) as  he  deterJtilnes  such  reductions  be- 
come technologlcajly  attainable. 

(c)  Respirators!  or  other  breathing  de- 
vices approved  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
be  made  available  »  all  persons  whenever  ex- 
posed to  ooncentritlons  of  dust  in  excess  of 


concentrations  of  dust  permitted  by  subsec- 
tion (b).  Use  of  respirators  shall  not  be  sub- 
stituted for  environmental  control  measures. 
Each  underground  nUne  shall  maintain  a 
supply  of  approved  respirators  or  other 
breathing  devices  adequate  to  deal  with  oc- 
currences of  concentrations  of  respirable  dust 
In  the  mine  atmosphere  in  excess  of  the  limit 
prescribed  In  this  section. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  "MRE 
Instrument"  means  the  gravimetric  dust 
sampler  with  four  channel  horizontal  elutri- 
ator  developed  by  the  Mining  Research  Estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Goal  Board.  London, 
England. 

MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  ojjerator  of  an  under- 
ground coal  mine  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
in.  making  available  to  each  miner  working  in 
an  underground  coal  mine  an  opportunity 
to  have,  at  least  once  every  five  years,  be- 
ginning six  months  after  the  operative  date 
of  this  title,  a  chest  roentgenogram  to  be 
provided  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  with  funds  derived  under 
section  401(c)  of  this  Act.  Each  worker  who 
begins  work  in  a  coal  mine  for  the  first  time 
shall  be  be  given,  as  soon  as  p>oeslble  after 
commencement  of  his  employment,  and  again 
three  years  later  if  be  is  still  engaged  in  coal 
mining,  a  chest  roentgenogram;  and  In  the 
event  the  second  such  chest  roentgenogram 
shows  evidence  of  the  development  of  pneu- 
moconiosis the  worker  shall  be  given,  two 
years  later  if  he  Is  still  engaged  In  coal 
mining,  an  additional  chest  roentgenogram. 
Such  chest  roentgenograms  shall  be  given 
in  accordance  with  specifications  and  to  the 
extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  shall  be  supple- 
mented by  such  other  tests  as  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  deems  nec- 
essary. The  films  shall  be  read  and  classified 
in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Eklucatlon,  and  Welfare  and 
the  results  of  each  reading  on  each  such  per- 
son and  of  such  tests,  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  worker,  to  his  physician.  Such 
specifications,  readings,  classifications,  and 
tests  shall  to  the  greatest  degree  possible, 
be  uniform  for  all  underground  coal  mines 
and  coal  miners  in  such  mines. 

(b)  An  miner,  who,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
based  upon  such  reading,  shows  substantial 
evidence  of  the  development  of  pneiunoconi- 
osls  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  miner,  be 
assigned  by  the  operator,  for  such  periods 
or  periods  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
further  development  of  such  disease,  to  work 
either  (1)  in  any  active  working  place  in  a 
mine  where  the  mine  atmosphere  contains 
concentrations  of  respirable  dust  of  not  more 
than  2.0  milligrams  p>er  cubic  meter  of  air 
If  measured  with  an  MRE  Instrument  or  not 
more  than  an  equivalent  amount  of  dust  if 
measured  with  any  other  instrument  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  (2)  in  an 
area  of  the  mine  containing  more  than  such 
2.0  milligrams,  or  Its  equivalent,  provided 
the  miners  wears  respiratory  equipment  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Within 
one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  any 
miner  who  shows  evidence  of  the  develop- 
ment of  pneumoconiosis  shall  be  assigned  by 
the  operator  for  s\ich  period  or  periods  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  further  develop- 
ment of  such  disease,  to  work,  at  the  option 
of  the  miner,  in  any  working  section  or  other 
area  of  the  mine,  where  the  average  concen- 
tration of  respirable  dust  in  the  mine  atmos- 
phere to  which  the  miner  Is  exposed  during 
each  shift  Is  at  or  below  1.0  milligrams  of 
dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air  or  to  whatever 
lower  level  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 


tion, and  Welfare  determines  Is  necessary  to 
prevent  any  further  development  of  such 
disease.  Any  miner  so  aselgned  shall  receive 
compensation  for  such  work  not  less  than 
the  regular  rate  of  pay  received  by  him  im- 
mediately prior  to  his  assignment. 

DT7ST    FROM    DRIIXING    ROCK 

Sec.  204.  The  dust  resulting  from  drilling 
In  rock  shall  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  per- 
missible dust  collectors  or  by  water  or  wa- 
ter with  a  wetting  agent,  or  by  any  other 
method  or  device  approved  by  the  Secretary 
which  is  at  least  as  effective  In  controlling 
such  dust.  Respiratory  equipment  approved 
by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  be  provided 
persons  exposed  for  short  periods  to  Inhala- 
tion hazards  from  gas,  dusts,  fumes,  or 
mist.  When  the  exposure  is  for  prolonged 
periods,  other  measures  to  protect  such  per- 
sons shall  be  taken. 

Dt7ST    STANOABD    WHEN    QUARTZ    IS    PRESENT 

Sec.  205.  In  coal  mining  operations  where 
the  respirable  dust  In  the  mine  atmosphere 
of  any  active  working  place  contains  more 
than  5  per  centum  quartz,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  pre- 
scribe an  appropriate  formula  for  determin- 
ing the  applicable  dust  standard  under  this 
title  for  such  working  place  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  apply  such  formula  In  carrying 
out  his  duties  under  this  title. 

TITLE  III— INTERIM  MANDATORY  SAFE- 
TY STANDARDS  FOR  UNDERGROUND 
COAL  MINES 

COVERAGE 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections  302 
through  317  of  this  title  shall  be  interim 
mandatory  safety  standards  applicable  to  all 
underground  coal  mines  until  superseded 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  mandatory  safety 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  101  of  title  I  of 
this  Act,  and  shall  be  enforced  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  any  man- 
datory safety  standard  promulgated  under 
title  I  of  this  Act.  Anv  orders  issued  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  interim  standards  set 
forth  In  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  review 
as  provided  in  title  I  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may,  upon  petition  by 
the  operator  waive  or  modify  the  application 
of  any  mandatory  safety  standard  to  a  mine 
when  he  determines  such  application  will 
resTilt  in  a  diminution  of  safety  to  workers 
in  such  mine,  but  any  action  taken  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
shall  not  reduce  the  protection  afforded 
miners  by  it. 

(c)  Upon  petition  by  the  operator,  the 
Secretary  may  modify  the  application  of 
any  mandatory  safety  standard  to  a  mine. 
Such  petition  shall  state  that  an  alterna- 
tive method  of  achieving  the  result  of  such 
standard  exists  which  vrtll  at  all  times  guar- 
antee no  less  than  the  same  measure  of  pro- 
tection afforded  miners  by  such  standard. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  petition  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  notice  thereof  and  give  notice 
to  the  representative.  If  any,  of  persons 
working  In  the  affected  mine  and  shall  caiue 
such  Investigation  to  be  made  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  Such  Investigation  shall  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  at  the 
request  of  such  representative  or  other  in- 
tested  party,  to  enable  the  applicant  and 
the  representative  of  persons  working  In 
such  mine  or  other  Interested  party  to  pre- 
sent Information  relating  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  such  standard.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  findings  of  fact  and  publish  them  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

ROOP  SUPPORT 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Each  operator  shall  under- 
take to  carry  out  on  a  continuing  basis  a 
program  to  Improve  the  roof  control  system 
of  each  mine  and  the  means  and  measures 
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to  accomplish  such  system.  The  roof  and 
ribs  of  all  active  underground  roadways, 
travelways,  and  working  places  shall  be  sup- 
ported or  otherwise  controlled  adequately  to 
protect  persons  from  falls  of  the  roof  or  ribs. 
A  roof-control  plan  and  revisions  thereof 
suitable  to  the  roof  conditions  and  mining 
system  of  each  mine  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  adopted  and  set  out  In 
printed  form  within  sixty  days  after  the  op- 
erative date  of  this  title.  The  plan  shall  show 
the  type  of  support  and  spacing  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  Such  plan  shall  be  reviewed 
periodically,  at  least  every  six  months  by  the 
Secretary,  taking  into  consideration  any  falls 
of  roof  or  ribs  or  inadequacy  of  support  of 
roof  or  ribs.  No  person  shall  proceed  beyond 
the  last  permanent  support  unless  adequate 
temporary  support  is  provided  or  unless  such 
temporary  support  is  not  required  under  the 
approved  roof  control  plan.  A  copy  of  the 
plan  shall  be  furnished  the  Secretary  or  his 
authorized  representative  and  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  miners  or  their  authorized  repre- 
sentatives. 

( b)  The  method  of  mining  followed  in  any 
mine  shall  not  expose  the  miner  to  unusual 
dangers  from  roof  falls  caused  by  excessive 
widths  of  rooms  and  entries  or  faulty  pillar 
recovery  methods. 

(c)  The  operator  shall  provide  at  or  near 
the  working  face  an  ample  supply  of  suitable 
materials  of  proper  size  with  which  to  secure 
the  roof  of  all  working  places  In  a  safe  man- 
ner. Safety  posts.  Jacks,  or  other  approved 
devices  shall  be  used  to  protect  the  workmen 
when  roof  material  Is  being  taken  down, 
crossbars  are  being  Installed,  roof  boltholes 
are  being  drilled,  roof  bolts  are  being  In- 
stalled, and  In  such  other  circumstances  as 
may  be  appropriate.  Loose  roof  and  over- 
hanging or  loose  faces  and  ribs  shall  be 
taken  down  or  supported.  Supports  knocked 
out,  except  in  recovery,  shall  be  replaced 
promptly. 

(d)  When  permitted.  Installed  roof  bolts 
shall  be  tested  In  accordance  with  the  ap- 
proved roof  control  plan.  Roof  bolts  shall  not 
be  recovered  where  complete  extractions  of 
pillars  are  attempted,  where  adjacent  to  clay 
veins,  or  at  the  locations  of  other  Irregulari- 
ties, whether  natural  or  otherwise  that  In- 
duce abnormal  hazards.  Where  toot  bolt  re- 
covery is  permitted,  it  shall  be  conducted 
only  in  accordance  with  metKods  prescribed 
In  the  approved  roof  control  plan  and  shall 
be  conducted  by  experienced  miners  and 
only  where  adequate  temporary  support  Is 
provided. 

(e)  Where  miners  are  exposed  to  danger 
from  falls  of  roof,  face,  and  ribs  the  operator 
shall  require  that  examinations  and  tests 
of  the  roof,  face,  and  ribs  be  made  before 
any  work  or  machine  is  started,  and  as  fre- 
quently thereafter  as  may  be  necessary  to 
Insure  safety.  When  dangerous  conditions 
are  found,  they  shall  be  corrected  immedi- 
ately. 

VTOTILATION 

Sec.  303.  (a)  All  coal  mines  shaU  be  ven- 
tilated by  mechanical  ventilation  equipment 
installed  and  operated  in  a  manner  approved 
by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  such  equipment  shall  be  examined 
daily  and  a  record  shall  be  kept  of  such 
examination. 

(b)  All  active  imderground  working  shall 
be  ventilated  by  a  current  of  air  containing 
not  less  than  19.5  volume  per  centum  of 
oxygen,  not  more  than  0.5  volume  per  centum 
of  carbon  dioxide,  and  no  harmful  quantities 
of  other  noxious  or  poisonous  gases;  and  the 
^olume  and  velocity  of  the  current  of  air 
shall  be  sufficient  to  dilute,  render  harmless, 
and  to  carry  away,  flammable  or  harmful 
sases  and  smoke  and  fumes.  The  minimum 
quantity  of  air  In  any  mine  reaching  the 
iast  open  crosscut  in  any  pair  or  set  of  de- 
veloping entries  and  the  last  open  cross- 
cut In  any  pair  or  set  of  rooms  shall  be  nine 
thousand  cubic  feet  a  minute,  and  the  mln- 
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Imum  quantity  of  air  reaching  the  Intake 
end  of  a  pillar  line  shall  be  nine  thousand 
cubic  feet  a  minute.  The  minimum  quantity 
of  air  in  any  mine  reaching  each  working 
face  shall  be  three  thousand  cubic  feet  a 
minute  and.  In  the  ca«e  of  a  mechanized 
mine,  there  shall  also  be  a  minimum  velocity 
of  one  hundred  feet  per  minute  pausing  to 
within  five  feet  of  the  working  face  and  over 
any  miner  operating  electrical  equipment 
at  the  working  face.  The  Secretary  or  his 
authorized  representative  may  require  in 
any  coal  mine  a  greater  quantity  and  velocity 
of  air  when  he  finds  it  neceseary  to  protect 
the  safety  of  miners  [Incomplete  and  illegi- 
ble copy  was  received  for  the  amended 
language  at  this  point.]  In  robbing  areas  of 
anthracite  mines,  where  the  air  currents 
cannot  be  controlled  and  measurements  of 
the  air  cannot  be  obtained,  the  air  shall 
have  perceptible  movement. 

(c)(1)  Properly  installed  and  adequately 
maintained  line  brattice  or  other  approved 
devices  shall  be  used  from  the  last  open 
crosscut  of  an  entry  or  room  of  each  work- 
ing section  to  provide  adequate  ventilation 
to  the  working  faces  for  the  miners  and  to 
remove  fiammable,  explosive,  and  noxious 
gases,  dust,  and  explosive  fumes,  unless  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative 
permits  an  exception  to  this  requirement. 
When  damaged  by  falls  or  otherwise,  they 
shall  be  repaired  promptly. 

( 2 )  The  space  between  the  line  bratUce  or 
other  approved  device  and  the  rib  shall  be 
large  enough  to  permit  the  fiow  of  a  suffi- 
cient volume  of  air  to  keep  the  working  face 
clear  of  flammable,  explosive,  and  noxious 
gases,   dust,  and  explosive  fumes. 

(3)  Brattice  cloth  used  underground  shall 
be  of  a  fiame-resistant  material. 

(d)(1)  Within    three    hours    Immediately 
preceding  the  beginning  of  a  coal-producing 
shift,  and  before  any  workmen  In  such  shift 
enter  the  underground  areas  of  the  mine, 
certified  persons  designated  by  the  operator 
of  the  mine  shall  examine  a  definite  under- 
ground   area   of    the   mine.   Elach   such   ex- 
aminer   shall    examine    every    underground 
working  place  in  that  area  and  shall  make 
tests    in   each   such    working   place   for   ac- 
cumulations of  explosive  gases  with  means 
approved  by  the  Secretary  for  protecting  ex- 
plosive gases  and  shall  make  tests  for  oxygen 
deficiency   with    a   permissible   flame   safety 
lamp  or  other  means  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary;   examine   seals   and   doors   to   deter- 
mine whether  they  are  functioning  properly; 
examine  and  test  the  roof,  face,  and  rib  con- 
ditions In  the  underground  working  places; 
examine    active    roadways,    travelways,    and 
all  belt  conveyors  on  which  men  are  carried, 
approaches  to  abandoned  workings,  and  ac- 
cessible  falls   In   sections   for  hazards;    ex- 
amine by  means  of  an  anemometer  or  other 
device  approved  by  the  Secretary  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  air  in  each  split  Is  travel- 
ing in  its  proper  course  and  in  normal  vol- 
ume;  and  examine  for  such  other  hazards 
and    violations    of    the    mandatory    health 
safety   standards,    as    an    authorized   repre- 
sentative  of   the   Secretary   may   from   time 
to   time   require.   Belt   conveyors   on   which 
ooal  Is  carried  shall  be  examined  after  each 
coal-producing  shift  has  begim.  Such  mine 
examiner  shall  place  his  initials  and  the  date 
at    all    places    he    examines.    If    such    mine 
examiner  finds  a  condition  which  constitutes 
a  violation  of  a  mandatory  health  or  safety 
standard  or  any  condition  which  is  hazard- 
ous   to    persons    who    may    enter    or    be    in 
such  area,  he  shall  indicate  such  hazard- 
ous place  by  posing  a  "DANGER"  sign  con- 
spicuously at  all  points  which  persons  en- 
tering such   hazardous   place  would   be   re- 
quired to  pass,  and  shall  notify  the  operator 
of  the  mine.  No  person,  other  than  an  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Secretary  or 
a  State  mine  inspector  or  persons  authorized 
by  the  mine  operator   to   enter  such   place 
for  the  ptirpose  of  eliminating  the  hazard- 


ous condition  therein,  shall  enter  such  place 
while  such  sign  is  so  ported.  Upon  complet- 
ing his  examination  such  mine  examiner 
shall  report  the  results  of  his  examination 
to  a  person,  designated  by  the  mine  oper- 
ator to  receive  such  reports  at  a  designated 
station  on  the  surface  of  the  mine,  before 
other  persons  enter  the  imderground  areas 
of  such  mine  to  work  In  such  coal -producing 
shift.  Each  such  mine  examiner  shall  also 
record  the  results  of  his  examination  with 
Ink  or  indelible  pencil  in  a  book  approved 
by  the  Secretary  for  such  purpose  In  an  area 
on  the  surface  of  the  mine  chosen  by  the 
mine  operator  to  minimize  the  danger  of  de- 
struction by  fire  or  other  hazard. 

(2)  No  person  (other  than  certified  per- 
sons designated  under  this  subsection)  shall 
enter  any  underground  area,  except  during  a 
coal-producing  shift,  unless  an  examination 
of  such  area  as  prescribed  In  this  subsection 
has  been  made  within  eight  hours  immedi- 
ately preceding  his  entrance  into  such  area. 

(c)  At  least  once  during  each  coal-produc- 
ing shift,  or  more  often  if  necessary  for  safe- 
ty, each  underground  working  section  shall 
be  examined  for  hazardous  conditions  by  cer- 
tified persons  designated  by  the  mine  oper- 
ator to  do  so.  Such  examination  shall  In- 
clude tests  with  means  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  detecting  explosive  gases  and  vrtth 
a  permissible  fiame  safety  lamp  or  other 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detect- 
ing oxygen  deficiency. 

(f )  Examination  for  hazardous  conditions, 
including  testa  for  explosive  gases,  and  for 
compUance  with  the  standards  established 
by,  or  promulgated  pursuant  to,  this  title 
shall  be  made  at  least  once  each  week,  by  a 
certified  person  designated  by  the  operator 
of  the  mine.  In  the  return  of  each  split  of 
air  where  It  enters  the  main  return,  on  pil- 
lar falls,  at  seals,  in  the  main  return,  at  least 
one  entry  of  each  intake  and  return  alrcourse 
in  its  entirety.  Idle  workings,  and.  Insofar  as 
safety  considerations  permit,  abandoned 
workings.  Such  weekly  examination  need  not 
be  made  during  any  week  in  which  the  mine 
is  idle  for  the  entire  week;  except  that  such 
examination  shall  be  made  before  any  other 
miner  returns  to  the  mine.  The  person  mak- 
ing such  examinations  and  tests  shall  place 
his  Initials  and  the  date  at  the  places  exam- 
ined, and  If  hazardous  conditions  are  found, 
such  conditions  shall  be  repwrted  promptly. 
Any  hazardous  conditions  shall  be  corrected 
Immediately.  If  a  hazardous  condition  can- 
not be  corrected  immediately,  the  operator 
shall  withdraw  all  persons  from  the  area  af- 
fected by  the  hazardous  condition  except 
those  persons  whose  presence  Is  required  to 
correct  the  conditions.  A  record  of  these  ex- 
aminations, tests,  and  actions  taken  shall  be 
recorded  In  Ink  or  Indelible  pencil  In  a  book 
approved  by  the  Secretary  kept  for  such  pur- 
pose in  an  area  on  the  surface  of  the  mine 
chosen  by  the  mine  op>erator  to  minimize  the 
danger  of  destruction  by  fire  or  other  hazard, 
and  the  record  shall  be  open  for  inspection 
by  Interested  persons. 

(g)  At  least  once  each  week,  a  qualified 
person  shall  measure  the  volume  of  air  en- 
tering the  main  Intakes  and  leaving  the  main 
returns,  the  volume  passing  through  the  last 
open  crosscut  In  any  pair  or  set  of  develop- 
ing entries  and  the  last  open  crosscut  In  any 
pair  or  set  of  rooms,  the  volume  being  de- 
livered to  the  Intake  end  of  each  plUar  line, 
and  the  volume  at  the  intake  and  return  of 
each  split  of  air.  A  record  of  such  measure- 
ments shall  be  recorded  In  ink  or  indelible 
pencil  in  a  book  approved  by  the  Secretary 
kept  for  such  purpose  in  an  area  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  mine  chosen  by  the  mine  operator 
to  minimize  the  danger  of  destruction  by  fire 
or  other  hazard,  and  the  record  shall  be  open 
for  inspection  by  interested  persons. 

(h)  (1)  At  the  start  of  each  coal-producing 
shift,  tests  for  explosive  gases  shall  be  made 
at  the  face  of  each  working  place  immedi- 
ately before  electrically  operated  equipment 
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U  energized.  3uch  testa  shall  be  made  by 
qualified  persofis.  If  1.0  volume  per  centum 
or  more  of  expjoelve  ^s  Is  detected,  electri- 
cal equipment  ishall  not  be  energized,  taken 
Into,  or  operated  in,  such  working  pla<-e  until 
such  exploeUe  gas  content  Is  lees  than  1.0 
volvime  per  ceritum  of  explosive  gas.  l^aml- 
natioDS  for  en)loelve  gases  shall  be  made 
during  such  operations  at  Intervals  of  not 
more  than  twenty  minutes  during  each  shift, 
unless  more  frequent  examinations  are  re- 
quired by  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary.  In  Conducting  such  tests,  such 
person  shall  us*  means  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  dete<^tlng  explosive  gases. 

(2)  If  the  all  at  the  underground  working 
place,  when  tested  at  a  point  not  less  thtui 
twelve  Inches  irom  the  roof,  face,  or  rib. 
contains  1.0  volume  per  centum  or  more  of 
explosive  gas.  ahanges  or  adjustments  shall 
be  made  at  once  in  the  ventilation  in  such 
mines  so  that  snch  air  shall  contain  less  than 
1.0  volume  per  qentum  of  explosive  gsis.  While 
such  ventilatlo^  improvement  Is  underway 
and  until  It  hai  been  achieved,  power  to  face 
equipment  located  in  such  place  shall  be  cut 
off.  no  other  work  shall  be  permitted  In  such 
place,  and  due  precautions  will  be  carried  out 
under  the  dlr^tlon  of  the  agent  of  the 
operator  so  as  hot  to  endanger  o>ther  active 
worJOogs.  I 

If  such  air,  w(hen  tested  as  outlined  above, 
contains  1.5  volume  per  centum  or  more  of 
explosive  gas,  atl  persons  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  the  portion  of  the  mine  endangered 
thereby,  and  all  electric  power  shall  be  cut 
off  from  such  portion  of  the  mine,  until  the 
air  in  such  working  place  shall  contain  less 
than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of  explosive  gas. 

(1)  If,  when  iested,  a  split  of  air  returning 
from  active  underground  workings  contains 
1.0  volume  per  [centum  or  more  of  explosive 
gas,  changes  oi  adjustments  shall  be  made 
at  once  in  tha  ventilation  in  the  mine  so 
that  such  retiirning  air  shall  contain  less 
than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of  explosive  gas. 
Such  tests  shall  be  made  at  four-hour  inter- 
vals during  eacii  shift  by  a  qualified  person 
desgnated  by  tiie  operator  of  the  mine.  In 
making  such  Jests,  such  person  shall  use 
means  approve^  by  the  Secretary  for  detect- 
ing explosive  gises. 

^J)  If  a  splili  of  air  returning  from  acUve 
underground  viorklngs  contains  1.5  volume 
per  centum  or  more  of  explosive  gas.  all  per- 
sons shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  portion  of 
the  mine  endarigered  thereby,  and  all  electric 
power  shall  be  [cut  off  from  such  portion  of 
the  mine,  until  the  air  in  such  split  shall 
contain  less  than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of 
explosive  gas.  [in  virgin  territory,  If  the 
quantity  of  ai^  in  a  split  ventilating  the 
active  woritingi  in  such  territory  equals  or 
exceeds  twice  ihe  minimum  volume  of  air 
prescribed  in  sibsectlon  (b)  of  this  section, 
if  the  air  in  tie  split  returning  from  such 
workings  does  iot  pass  over  trolley  or  power 
feeder  wires,  aid  If  a  certified  person  desig- 
nated by  the  idine  operator  is  continually 
testing  the  explosive  gas  content  of  the  air 
In  such  split  during  mining  operations  in 
such  workings,  Bt  shall  be  necessary  to  with- 
draw all  person!  and  cut  off  all  electric  power 
from  the  portiqn  of  the  mine  endangered  by 
explosive  gases  jonly  when  the  air  returning 
from  such  wordings  contains  2.0  volume  per 
centum  or  more  of  explosive  gas. 

(k)  Air  whicto  has  passed  by  an  opening 
of  any  abandoned  area  shall  not  be  used  to 
ventilate  any  active  working  place  in  the 
mine  if  such  air  contains  0.25  volume  per 
centum  or  mode  of  explosive  gas.  Examina- 
tions of  such  air  shall  be  made  during  the 
pre-shlft  examination  required  by  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this[sectlon.  In  making  such  tests, 
a  certified  person  designated  by  the  operator 
of  the  mine  shall  use  means  approved  by  the 
Secretary  for  detecting  explosive  gases.  For 
the  purposes  pf  this  subsection,  an  area 
within  a  pane)  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
abaxidoned  unt^l  such  panel  is  abandoned. 


(1)  Air  that  has  passed  through  an  aban- 
doned panel  or  area  which  is  inaccessible  or 
unsafe  for  inspection  shall  not  be  used  to 
ventilate  any  active  working  place  in  such 
mine.  No  air  which  has  been  used  to  ventilate 
an  area  from  which  the  pillars  have  been  re- 
moved shall  be  used  to  ventilate  any  active 
working  place  in  such  mine,  except  that  such 
air,  if  It  does  not  contain  0.25  volume  per 
centum  or  more  of  explosive  gases,  may  be 
used  to  ventilate  enough  advancing  working 
places  immediately  adjacent  to  the  line  of 
retreat  to  maintain  an  orderly  sequence  of 
pillar  recovery  on  a  set  of  entries. 

(m)  A  methane  monitor  approved  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  installed  and  be  kept  op- 
erative and  in  operation  on  all  electric  face 
cutting  eqtilpment,  continuous  miners,  long- 
wall  face  equipment,  and  loading  machines, 
and  such  other  electric  face  equipment  as  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary 
may  require.  Such  monitor  shall  be  set  to 
deenerglze  automatically  any  electric  face 
equipment  on  which  It  is  required  when  such 
monitor  is  not  operating  properly.  The  sens- 
ing device  of  any  such  monitor  shall  be  in- 
stalled as  close  to  the  working  face  as  pos- 
sible. An  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  may  require  any  such  monitor  to 
be  set  to  give  a  warning  automatically  when 
the  concentration  of  explosive  gas  reaches  1.0 
volume  per  centum  and  automatically  to  de- 
energlze equipment  on  which  It  is  installed 
when  such  concentration  reaches  2.0  volume 
per  centum. 

(n)  Idle  and  abandoned  areas  shall  be  In- 
spected for  explosive  gases  and  for  oxygen 
deficiency  and  other  dangerous  conditions  by 
a  certified  person  with  means  approved  by 
the  Secretary  as  soon  as  possible,  but  not 
more  than  three  hours,  before  other  em- 
ployees are  permitted  to  enter  or  work  In 
such  areas.  However,  jjersons.  such  as  pump- 
men, who  are  required  regularly  to  enter  such 
areas  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  and 
who  are  trained  and  qualified  In  the  use  of 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detect- 
ing explosive  gases  and  in  the  use  of  a  per- 
missible flame  safety  lamp  or  other  means 
for  detecting  oxygen  deficiency  are  au- 
thorized to  make  such  examinations  for 
themselves,  and  each  such  person  shall  be 
properly  equipped  and  shall  make  such  ex- 
aminations upon  entering  any  such  area. 

(o)  Immediately  before  an  Intentional  roof 
fall  is  made,  pillar  workings  shall  be  ex- 
amined by  a  qualified  person  designated  by 
the  operator  to  ascertain  whether  explosive 
gas  is  present,  such  person  shall  use  means 
approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detecting  ex- 
plosive gases.  If  in  such  examination  explo- 
sive gas  is  found  in  anaounts  of  1.0  volume 
per  centum  or  more,  such  roof  fall  shall  not 
be  made  until  changes  or  adjustments  are 
made  In  the  ventilation  so  that  the  air  shall 
contain  less  than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of 
explosive  gas. 

(p)  A  ventilation  system  and  explosive 
gas — and  dust-control  plan  and  revisions 
thereof  suitable  to  the  conditions  and  the 
mining  system  of  the  mine  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  adopted  by  the  oper- 
ator and  set  out  in  printed  form  wittUn 
ninety  days  after  the  operative  date  of  this 
title.  The  plan  shall  show  the  type  and  loca- 
tion of  mechanical  ventilation  equipment 
installed  and  operated  in  the  mine  and  such 
other  Information  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
qture.  Such  plan  shall  be  reviewed  by  the 
operator  and  the  Secretary  at  least  every  six 
months. 

(q)  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall 
provide  for  the  proper  maintenance  and  care 
of  the  permissible  flame  safety  lamp  by  a 
p>erson  trained  In  such  maintenance  and  be- 
fore each  shift  care  shall  be  taken  to  insure 
that  such  lamp  is  in  a  f)ennissible  condition. 

(r)  Where  areas  are  being  pillared  on  the 
operative  date  of  this  title  without  bleeder 
entries,  or  without  bleeder  systems  or  an 
equivalent   means,   pUlar   recovery   may   be 


completed  In  the  area  to  the  extent  approved 
by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary if  the  edges  of  pillar  lines  adjacent  to 
acstive  workings  are  ventilated  with  sufficient 
air  to  keep  the  air  in  open  areas  along  the 
pillar  lines  below  1.0  volume  per  centum  of 
explosive  gas. 

(B)  Each  mechanized  mining  section  shall 
be  ventilated  with  a  separate  split  of  intake 
air  directed  by  overcasts,  undercasts.  or  the 
equivalent,  except  an  extension  of  time,  not 
In  excess  of  six  months  may  be  permitted  by 
the  Secretary,  under  such  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe,  whenever  he  determines  that 
this  subsection  cannot  be  complied  with  on 
the  operative  date  of  this  title. 

(t)  In  all  underground  areas  of  a  mine, 
Immediately  before  firing  each  shot  or  group 
of  multiple  shots  and  after  blasting  is  com- 
pleted, examinations  for  explosive  gases 
shall  be  made  by  a  qualified  person  with 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  de- 
tecting explosive  gases.  If  explosive  gas  is 
found  in  amounts  of  1.0  volume  per  centum 
or  more,  changes  or  adjustments  shall  be 
made  at  once  in  the  ventilation  so  that 
the  air  shall  contain  less  than  1.0  volume 
per  centum  of  explosive  gas.  No  shots  shall  be 
fired  until  the  air  contains  less  than  1.0  vol- 
ume per  centum  of  explosive  gas. 

(u)  Each  operator  of  a  ooal  mine  shall 
adopt  a  plan  within  sixty  days  after  the 
operative  date  of  this  title  which  shall  pro- 
vide that  when  any  mine  fan  stops,  im- 
mediate action  shall  be  taken  by  the  oper- 
ator or  his  agent  ( 1 )  to  withdraw  all  persons 
from  the  working  sections,  (2)  to  cut  off 
the  power  in  the  mine  in  a  timely  manner, 
(3)  to  provide  for  restoration  of  power  and 
resumption  of  work  If  ventilation  is  restored 
within  a  reasonable  period  as  set  forth  in 
the  plan  after  the  working  places  and  other 
workings  where  explosive  gas  is  likely  to  ac- 
cumulate are  reexamined  by  a  certified  person 
to  determine  if  explosive  gas  In  amounts 
of  1.0  volume  per  centum  or  more  exists 
therein,  and  (4)  to  provide  for  withdrawal  of 
all  persons  fron.  the  mine  if  ventilation  can- 
not be  restored  within  such  reasonable  time. 
The  plan  and  revisions  thereof  approved  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  set  out  in  printed 
form  and  a  copy  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
Secretary   or   his   authorized   representative. 

(V)  Changes  in  ventilation  which  mate- 
rially affect  the  main  air  current  or  any 
split  thereof  and  which  may  affect  the  safe- 
ty of  persons  In  the  coal  mine  shall  be  made 
only  when  the  mine  is  Idle.  Only  those  per- 
sons engaged  In  making  such  changes  shall 
be  permitted  In  the  mine  during  the  change. 
Power  shall  be  removed  from  the  areas  af- 
fected by  the  change  before  work  starts  to 
make  the  change  and  shall  not  be  restored 
until  the  effect  of  the  change  has  been 
ascertained  and  the  affected  areas  deter- 
mined to  be  safe  by  a  certified  person. 

(w)  The  mine  foreman  shall  read  and 
countersign  promptly  the  dally  reports  of 
the  preshlft  examiner  and  assistant  mine 
foreman,  and  he  shall  read  and  counter- 
sign promptly  the  weekly  report  covering 
the  examinations  for  hazardous  conditions. 
Where  such  reports  disclose  hazardous  con- 
ditions, the  mine  foreman  shall  take  prompt 
action  to  have  such  conditions  corrected. 
The  mine  superintendent  or  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  the  mine  shail  also  read 
and  countersign  the  daily  and  weekly  re- 
ports of  such  persons. 

(X)  Each  day,  the  mine  foreman  and  each 
of  his  assistants  shall  enter  plainly  and 
sign  with  Ink  or  Indelible  pencil  in  a  book 
provided  for  that  purpose  a  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  mine  or  portion  thereof 
under  his  supervision  which  report  shall 
state  clearly  the  location  and  nature  of 
any  hazardous  condition  observed  by  them 
or  reported  to  them  during  the  day  and 
what  action  vsas  taken  to  remedy  such 
condition.  Such  book  shall  be  kept  in  an 
area  on  the  surface  of  the  mine  chosen  by 
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the  operator  to  minimize  the  danger  of  de- 
struction by  fire  or  other  hazard. 

(y)  Before  a  mine  is  reopened  after  having 
been  abandoned,  the  Secretary  shall  be  noti- 
fied and  an  inspection  made  of  the  entire 
mine  by  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  before  mining  operations  com- 
mence. 

(z)  (1)  In  any  coal  mine  opened  after  the 
operative  date  of  this  title,  the  entries  used 
as  intake  and  return  air-courses  shall  be 
separated  from  belt  haulage  entries,  and 
each  operator  of  such  mine  shall  limit  the 
velocity  of  the  air  coursed  through  belt  haul- 
age entries  to  the  amount  necessary  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  supply  of  oxygen  in  such 
entries,  and  to  Insure  that  the  air  therein 
shall  contain  less  than  1 .0  volume  jjer  centum 
of  explosive  gas,  and  such  air  shall  not  be 
used  to  ventilate  active  working  places. 
Whenever  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary  finds,  in  the  case  of  any  coal 
mine  opened  on  or  prior  to  the  operative  date 
of  this  title  which  has  been  developed  with 
more  than  two  entries,  that  the  conditions  In 
the  entries,  other  than  belt  haulage  entries, 
are  such  as  to  adequately  permit  the  coursing 
of  intake  or  return  air  through  such  entries, 

( 1 )  the  belt  haulage  entries  shall  not  be  used 
to  ventilate,  unless  such  entries  are  neces- 
sary to  ventilate  active  working  places,  and 

(2)  when  the  belt  haulage  entries  are  not 
necessary  to  ventilate  the  active  working 
faces,  the  operator  of  such  mine  shall  limit 
the  velocity  of  the  air  coursed  through  the 
belt  haulage  entries  to  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  oxygen 
in  such  entries,  and  to  insure  that  the  air 
therein  shall  contain  less  than  1.0  volume 
per  centum  of  explosive  gas. 

(2)  In  any  coal  mine  opened  on  or  after 
the  operative  date  of  this  title,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  coal  mine  opened  prior  to  such  date,  in 
any  new  working  section  of  such  mine  where 
trolley  haulage  systems  are  maintained  and 
where  trolley  or  trolley  feeder  wires  are  In- 
stalled, an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  shall  require  a  sufficient  number 
of  entries  or  rooms  as  intake  air  courses  in 
order  to  limit,  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
the  velocity  of  air  currents  on  such  haul- 
ageways  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  the 
hazards  associated  with  fires  and  dust  ex- 
plosions in   such  haulageways. 

combtjstibij:  materiai.s  and  bock  dusting 
Sec.  304.  (a)  Coal  dust.  Including  float 
coal  dust  deposited  on  rock-dusted  surfaces, 
loose  coal,  and  other  combustible  materials, 
shall  be  cleaned  up  and  not  be  permitted  to 
accumulate  in  active  underground  workings 
or  on  electric  equipment  therein. 

(b)  Where  underground  mining  opera- 
tions create  or  raise  excessive  amounts  of 
dust,  or  water  with  a  wetting  agent  added  to 
it.  or  other  effective  methods  approved  by  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  used  to  abate  such  dust.  In  working 
places,  particularly  in  distances  less  than 
forty  feet  from  the  face,  water,  with  or  with- 
out a  wetting  agent,  or  other  effective 
methods  approved  by  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  applied 
to  coal  dust  on  the  ribs,  roof,  and  floor  to 
reduce  dlspersiblUty  and  to  minimize  the 
explosion  hazard. 

(c)  All  underground  areas  of  a  mine,  except 
those  areas  in  which  the  dust  is  too  wet  or 
too  high  in  incombustible  content  to  propa- 
gate an  explosion,  shall  be  rock  dusted  to 
within  forty  feet  of  all  faces,  unless  such 
areas  are  inaccessible  or  unsafe  to  enter  or 
unless  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  permits  an  exception.  All  cross  cuts 
that  are  less  than  forty  feet  from  a  working 
face  shall  also  be  rock  dusted. 

(d)  Where  rock  dust  Is  required  to  be  ap- 
plied. It  shall  be  distributed  upon  the  top. 
floor,  and  sides  of  all  underground  areas  of  a 
mine  and  maintained  In  such  quantities  that 
the  Incombustible  contents  of  the  combined 


coal  dust,  rock  dust,  and  other  dust  shall  be 
not  less  than  65  per  centum,  but  the  incom- 
bustible content  in  the  return  alrcourses 
shall  be  no  less  than  80  per  centum.  Where 
explosive  gas  Is  present  In  any  ventilating 
current,  the  per  centum  of  incombustible 
content  of  such  combined  dusts  shall  be  in- 
creased 1.0  and  0.4  per  centum  for  each  0.1 
per  centum  of  explosive  gas,  where  65  and 
80  per  centum,  respectively,  of  incombustibles 
are  required. 

(e)  Subparagraphs  (b)  through  (d)  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  underground 
anthracite  mines  subject  to  this  Act. 

ELECTRICAL    EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  305.  (a)  One  year  after  the  operative 
date  of  this  title — 

(1)  all  electric  face  equipment  used  In  a 
coal  mine  shall  be  permissible  and  shall  be 
maintained  in  a  permissible  condition,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  permit,  under  such 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  nonpermls- 
slble  or  open-type  electric  face  equipment 
in  use  In  such  mine  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  to  continue  in  use  for 
such  period  (not  in  excess  of  one  year)  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  obtain  such  permis- 
sible equipment:  Provided,  however,  That 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  any  mine  which  is  not  classified 
as  gassy;  and 

(2)  only  permissible  Junction  or  distribu- 
tion boxes  shall  be  used  for  making  multiple 
power  connections  inby  the  last  open  cross- 
cut or  In  any  other  place  where  dangerous 
quantities  of  explosive  gases  may  be  present 
or  may  enter  the  air  current. 

(b)  (1)  Four  years  after  the  operative  date 
of  this  title  all  electric  face  equipment  used 
in  mines  exempted  from  the  provision  of 
section  306(a),  1)  of  this  Act  shall  be  per- 
missible and  shall  be  maintained  in  a  per- 
missible condition,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary may,  upon  petition,  waive  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  on  an  Individual 
mine  basis  for  a  period  not  In  excess  of  two 
years  if,  after  investigation,  he  determines 
that  such  waiver  is  warranted.  The  Secre- 
tary may  also,  upon  petition,  waive  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  on  an  indi- 
vidual mine  basis  if  he  determines  that  the 
permissible  equipment  for  which  the  waiver 
is  sought  is  not  available  to  such  mine. 

(2)  One  year  after  the  operative  date  of 
this  title  all  replacement  equipment  acquired 
for  use  In  any  mine  referred  to  In  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  permissible  and  shall  be  main- 
tained in  a  permissible  condition,  and  in  the 
event  of  any  major  overhaul  of  any  item  of 
equipment  in  use  one  year  from  the  oper- 
ative date  of  this  title  such  equipment  shall 
be  put  in  and  thereafter  maintained  in  a 
permissible  condition,  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary,  such  equipment  or  necessary 
replacement  parts  are  available. 

(3)  One  year  after  the  operative  date  of 
this  title  all  hand  held  electric  drills,  blow- 
ers and  exhaust  fans,  electric  pumps,  and 
other  such  low-horsepower  electric  face 
equipment  as  the  Secretary  may  designate 
which  are  taken  Into  or  used  Inby  the  last 
open  crosscut  of  any  coal  mine  shall  be 
permissible  and  thereafter  maintained  In  a 
permissible  condition. 

(4)  During  the  term  of  the  use  of  any  non- 
permissible  electric  face  equipment  per- 
mitted under  this  subsection  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  provide  for  use  of  the 
methane  monitoring  devices,  under  such 
conditions  as  he  shall  prescribe,  which  will 
automatically  deenergize  electrical  circuits 
providing  power  to  electrical  face  equipment 
when  the  concentration  of  explosive  gas 
In  the  atmosphere  of  the  active  workings 
permits.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary, 
a  condition  In  which  an  Ignition  or  explo- 
sion may  occur. 

(c)  A  copy  of  any  permit  granted  under 
this  section  shall  be  mailed  Immediately  to 
a  duly  designated  representative  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  mine  to  which  It  pertains,  and 


to  the  public  official  or  agency  of  the  State 
charged  with  administering  State  laws  re- 
lating to  coal  mine  health  and  safety  In  such 
mine.  After  the  operative  date  of  this  title, 
whoever  knowingly.  In  the  case  of  a  manu- 
facturer, distributes,  sells,  offers  for  sale. 
Introduces,  or  delivers  In  conmierce  any  new 
electrical  equipment  used  In  coal  mines,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to  components  and 
accessories  of  such  equipment  which  falls  to 
comply  with  the  specifications  or  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  or.  In  the  case  of  any  other 
person,  removes,  alters,  modifies,  or  renders 
Inoperative  any  such  equipment  prior  to  its 
sale  and  delivery  in  commerce  to  the  ulti- 
mate purchaser,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
subject  to  the  sanctions  In  section  109(f)  of 
thU  Act. 

(d)  Any  coal  mine  which  prior  to  the  op- 
erative date  of  this  title,  was  classed  gassy 
and  was  required  to  use  permissible  electric 
face  equipment  and  to  maintain  such  equip- 
ment in  a  permissible  condition  shall  con- 
tinue to  use  such  equipment  and  to  maintain 
such  equipment  In  such  condition. 

(e)  All  power-connection  points,  except 
where  permissible  power  connection  units 
are  used,  outby  the  last  open  crosscut  shall 
be  In  intake  air. 

(f)  The  location  and  the  electrical  rating 
of  all  stationary  electric  apparatus  In  con- 
nection with  the  mine  electric  system  in- 
cluding permanent  cables  switchgear,  recti- 
fying substations,  transformers,  permanent 
pumps  and  trolley  wires  and  trolley  feeders, 
and  settings  of  all  direct-current  circuit 
breakers  protecting  underground  trolley  cir- 
cuits, shall  be  shown  on  a  mine  map.  Any 
changes  made  in  a  location,  electric  rating, 
or  setting  shall  be  promptly  shown  on  the 
map  when  the  change  Is  made.  Such  map 
shall  be  available  to  an  authorized  represent- 
ative of  the  Secretary  and  to  the  miners  In 
such  mine. 

(g)  All  power  circuits  and  electric  equip- 
ment shall  be  deenergized  before  work  Is  done 
on  such  circuits  and  equipment,  except  when 
necessary  for  trouble  shooting  or  testing. 
Energized  trolley  wires  may  be  repaired  only 
by  a  person  qualified  to  perform  such  re- 
pairs and  the  operator  of  such  mine  shall 
require  that  such  person  wear  approved  and 
tested  Insulated  shoes  and  wlremans  gloves. 
No  work  shall  be  performed  on  medium  and 
high-voltage  distribution  circuits  or  equip- 
ment except  by  or  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  a  qualified  person.  Disconnecting 
devices  shall  be  locked  out  and  suitably 
tagged  by  the  persons  who  perform  such 
work,  except  that.  In  cases  where  locking 
out  is  not  possible,  such  devices  shall  be 
opened  and  suitably  tagged  by  such  persons. 
Locks  or  tags  shall  be  removed  only  by  the 
persons  who  installed  them  or.  if  such  per- 
sons are  unavailable,  by  persons  authorized 
by  an  agent  of  the  operator. 

(h)  All  electrical  equipment  shall  be  fre- 
quently examined,  tested,  and  properly  main- 
tained by  a  qualified  person  to  assure  safe 
operating  conditions.  When  a  potentially 
dangerous  condition  is  found  on  electric 
equipment,  such  equipment  shall  be  removed 
from  service  imtll  such  condition  is  corrected. 
A  record  of  such  examinations  shall  be  kept 
and  made  available  to  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative Of  the  Secretary  and  to  the  miners 
in  such  mine. 

(1)  All  electric  conductors  shall  be  suffi- 
cient in  size  and  have  adequate  current-car- 
rying capacity  and  be  of  such  construction 
that  the  rise  In  temperature  resulting  from 
normal  operation  will  not  damage  the  Insu- 
lating materials. 

(J)  All  electrical  connections  or  splices  in 
conductors  shall  be  mechanically  and  elec- 
trically eSlclent  and  suitable  connectors 
shall  be  used.  All  electrical  connections  or 
splices  in  insulated  wire  shall  be  reinsulated 
at  least  to  the  same  degree  of  protection  as 
the  remainder  of  the  wire. 

(k)    Cables  shall  enter  metal   frames  of 
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motors,  splice  boxes,  and  electric  compart- 
menu  only  through  proper  flttings.  When 
Insulated  wires  other  than  cables  pass 
through  metal  (ijames  the  holee  shall  be  sub- 
stantially bushed  with   Insulated   bushings. 

(1)  All  powe-  Wires  (except  trailing  cables 
on  mobile  equjpment,  specially  designed 
cables  conductl|ig  high-voltage  power  to 
underground  redtUylng  equipment  or  trans- 
formers, or  bar^  or  insulated  ground  and 
return  wires)  siall  be  supported  on  well- 
Installed  insuladors  and  shall  not  contact 
combustible  matierlal,  roof,  or  ribs. 

(m)  Except  Hrelley  wires,  trolley  feeder 
and  bare  signal  ^Ires,  power  wires  and  cables 
Installed  shall  be  Insulated  adequately  and 
fully  protected. 

(n)  Automatla  circuit-breaking  devices  or 
fuses  of  the  correct  type  and  capacity  shall 
be  installed  so  as  to  protect  all  electric 
equipment  and  drcults  against  short  circuit 
and  overloads.  Three-phase  motors  on  all 
electric  equipment  shall  be  provided  with 
overload  protection  that  will  deenerglze  all 
three  phases  In  the  event  that  any  phase  Is 
overloaded. 

(o)  In  all  mal4  power  circuits  disconnect- 
ing switches  6ha|l  be  Installed  underground 
within  Ave  hundred  feet  of  the  bottoms  of 
shaft^  and  boreholes  through  which  main 
power  circuits  enter  the  underground  portion 
of  the 'mine  and  »*  aU  other  places  where 
main  power  circuits  enter  the  underground 
portion  of  the  mline. 

(p)  All  electric  eqiilpment  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  switches  or  other  controls  that 
are  safely  deelgped,  constructed,  and  In- 
stalled. 

(q)  Bach  ungrounded,  exposed  power  con- 
ductor that  leads  underground  shall  be 
equipped  with  suitable  lightning  arresters 
of  approved  typo  -within  one  htindred  feet  of 
the  point  where  the  circuit  enters  the  mine. 
Lightning  arresters  shall  be  connected  to  a 
low  resistance  grounding  medium  on  the 
surface  which  sha(ll  be  separated  from  neutral 
grounds  by  a  distance  of  not  less  than  twen- 
ty-flve  feet. 

(r)  No  device  for  the  purpose  of  lighting 
any  undergrounq  coal  mine  or  flame  which 
has  not  been  apiroved  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  representative  shall  be  per- 
mitted In  any  unierground  coal  mine,  except 
under  the  provisions  of  section  311(d)  of 
this  title.  I 

(s)  An  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  may  reaulre  In  any  coal  mine  that 
face  equipment  be  provided  with  devices 
that  win  p)ermlt  tiie  equipment  to  be  deener- 
glzed  quickly  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

tb|ilxnc  cables 
Skc.  306.   (a)    TJraiUng  cables  used  under- 
ground shall  meOt  the  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  Setretary  for  flame-resistant 
cables.  r 

(b)  Short-clrc^t  protection  for  trailing 
cables  shall  be  provided  by  an  automatic 
circuit  breaker  ob  other  no  less  effective  de- 
vice approved  by  i  the  Secretary  of  adequate 
current  interrupting  capacity  in  each  un- 
grounded condu()tor.  Disconnecting  devices 
used  to  disconnect  power  from  trailing  cables 
shall  be  plainly  tnarked  and  Identlfled  and 
such  devices  shajl  be  eqvilpped  or  designed 
in  such  a  mannea  that  it  can  be  determined 
by  visual  observation  that  the  power  Is  dis- 
connected. I 

(c)  When  two  qr  more  trailing  cables  Junc- 


tion to  the  same 
shall  be  provided 


distribution  center,  means 
to  assure  against  connect- 
ing a  trailing  cab^e  to  the  wrong  size  circuit 
breaker. 

(d)  No  more  t^n  two  temporary  splices 
any  trailing  cable,  except 
that  if  a  third  sptce  is  needed  during  a  shift 
it  may  be  made  aurlng  such  shift,  but  such 
used  after  that  shift  until 
a  F>ermanent  spll^  Is  made.  In  any  case  In 
which  a  tempora'y  splice  is  made  pursuant 
to  this  subeectlo:!  such  splice  shall,  within 


five  working  days  thereafter,  be  replaced  by 
a  permanent  splice.  No  tMnporary  splice  shall 
be  made  in  a  trailing  cable  within  twenty- 
five  feet  of  the  machine,  except  cable  reel 
equipment.  Temporary  splices  In  trailing 
cables  shall  be  made  In  a  workmanlike  man- 
ner and  shall  be  mechanically  strong  and 
well  Insulated.  Trailing  cables  or  hand  cables 
which  have  exposed  wires  or  which  have 
spllcee  that  heat  or  spark  under  load  shall 
not  be  used.  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the 
term  "Bplice"  means  the  mechanical  Joining 
of  one  or  more  conductors  that  have  been 
severed. 

(e)  When  permanent  splices  In  trailing 
cables  are  made,  they  shall  be — 

(1)  mechanically  strong  with  adequate 
electrical  conductivity  and  flexibility; 

(2)  effectively  insulated  and  sealed  so  ae 
to  exclude  moisture;  and 

(3)  vulcanized  or  otherwise  treated  with 
suitable  materlAls  to  provide  flame-resistant 
qualities  and  good  bonding  to  the  outer 
Jacket. 

(f)  Trailing  cables  shall  be  clamped  to 
machines  in  a  manner  to  protect  the  cables 
from  damage  and  to  prevent  strain  on  the 
electrical  connections.  Trailing  cables  shall 
be  adequately  protected  to  prevent  damage 
by  mobile  machinery. 

(g)  Trailing  cable  and  power  cable  connec- 
tions to  Junction  boxes  shall  not  be  made  or 
broken  imder  load. 

GROUNDING 

Sec.  307.  (a)  All  metallic  sheaths,  armors, 
and  conduits  enclosing  power  conductors 
shall  t>e  electrically  continuous  throughout 
and  shall  be  grounded.  Metallic  frames,  cas- 
ing, and  other  encloeures  of  electric  equip- 
ment that  can  become  "alive"  through  fail- 
ure of  Insulation  or  by  contact  with  ener- 
gized parte  shall  be  grounded  effectively. 
Methods  other  than  grounding  which  pro- 
vide equivalent  protection  may  be  permitted 
by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  frames  of  all  offtrack  direct  cur- 
rent machines  and  the  enclosures  of  related 
detached  components  shall  be  effectively 
grounded  or  otherwise  maintained  at  safe 
voltages  by  methods  approved  by  an  author- 
ized representative  of  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  frames  of  all  stationary  high- 
voltage  equipment  receiving  p)ower  from  un- 
grounded delta  systems  shall  be  grounded  by 
methods  approved  by  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary. 

(d)  High-voltage  lines,  both  on  the  surface 
and  underground,  shall  be  deenergized  and 
groimded  before  work  is  performed  on  them, 
except  that  repairs  may  be  permitted,  In  the 
case  of  energized  surface  high-voltage  lines, 
if  such  repairs  are  made  by  a  qualified  per- 
son in  accordance  with  procedtires  and  safe- 
giurds.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  a  re- 
quirement that  the  operator  of  such  mine 
provide,  test,  and  maintain  protective  de- 
vices In  making  such  repairs,  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  operative  date 
of  this  title. 

(e)  When  not  In  tise,  fjower  circuits  under- 
ground shall  be  deenergized  on  Idle  days  and 
Idle  shifts,  except  that  rectifiers  and  trans- 
formers may  remain  energized. 

UNOKXGBOUND     HIGH -VOLT  AGS     DIBTUBtmON 

Sec.  308.  (a)  High-voltage  circuits  enter- 
ing the  underground  portion  of  the  mine 
shall  be  protected  by  suitable  circuit  break- 
ers of  adequate  interrupting  capacity  which 
are  properly  tested  and  maintained  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  Such  breakers  shall 
t>e  equipped  with  devices  to  provide  protec- 
tion against  under-voltage,  grounded  phase, 
short-circuit,  and  open  current. 

(b)  High- voltage  circuits  extending  im- 
derground  and  supplying  portable,  mobile, 
or  stationary  high-voltage  equipment  shall 
contain  either  a  direct  or  derived  neutral 
which  shall  be  grounded  through  a  suit- 
able resistor  at  the  source  transformers,  and 


a  grotmdlng  circuit,  originating  at  the 
grounded  side  of  the  grounding  resistor,  shall 
extend  along  with  the  power  conductors  and 
serve  as  a  grounding  conductor  for  the 
frames  of  all  high-voltage  equipment  sup- 
plied power  from  that  circuit,  except  that 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive may  permit  ungrounded  high-voltage 
circuits  to  be  extended  underground  to  feed 
stationary  electrical  equipment  if  such  cir- 
cuits are  either  steel  armored  or  Installed  in 
grounded,  rigid  steel  conduit  throughout 
their  entire  length.  Within  one  hundred 
feet  of  the  point  on  the  surface  where  high- 
voltage  circuits  enter  the  underground  por- 
tion of  the  mine,  disconnecting  devices  shall 
be  Installed  and  so  equipped  or  designed  In 
such  a  manner  that  It  can  be  determined 
by  visual  observation  that  the  p>ower  is  dis- 
connected, except  that  the  Secretary  or  his 
authorized  representative  may  p>ermlt  such 
devices  to  be  installed  at  a  greater  distance 
from  such  portion  of  the  mine  If  he  deter- 
mines, based  on  existing  physical  conditions, 
that  such  installation  will  be  more  acces- 
sible at  a  greater  distance  and  will  not  pose 
any  hazard  to  the  miners. 

(c)  The  grounding  resistor,  where  required, 
shall  be  of  the  proper  ohmlc  value  to  limit 
the  voltage  drop  In  the  grounding  circuit 
external  to  the  resistor  to  not  more  than 
100  volts  under  fault  conditions.  The 
grounding  resistor  shall  be  rated  for  maxi- 
mum fault  current  continuously  and  insu- 
lated from  ground  for  a  voltage  equal  to  the 
pbase-to-pbase  voltage  of  the  system. 

(d)  High-voltage,  resistance  grounded, 
wye-connected  systems  shall  include  a  fall 
safe  ground  check  circuit  to  monitor  con- 
tinuously the  grounding  circuit  to  assure 
continuity  and  the  fall  safe  ground  check 
circuit  shall  cause  the  circuit  breaker  to 
open  when  either  the  ground  or  pilot  check 
wire  Is  broken. 

(c)(1)  Underground  high-voltage  cables 
used  in  resistance  grounded,  wye-connected 
systems  shall  be  equipped  with  metallic 
shields  around  each  power  conductor,  with 
one  or  more  ground  conductors  having  a 
total  cross-sectional  area  of  not  less  than 
one-half  the  power  conductor,  and  with  an 
Insulated  Internal  or  external  conductor  not 
smaller  than  No.  8  (AWO)  for  the  ground 
continuity  check  circuit. 

(2)  All  such  cables  shall  be  adequate  for 
the  intended  current  and  voltage.  Splices 
made  in  such  cables  shall  provide  continuity 
of  all  components. 

(f)  Couplers  that  are  used  with  high-volt- 
age p>ower  circuits  shall  be  of  the  three- 
phase  type  with  a  full  metallic  shell,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  permit,  under  such 
guidelines  as  he  may  prescribe,  couplers 
constructed  of  materials  other  than  metal. 
Couplers  shall  be  adequate  for  the  voltage 
and  current  expected.  All  exfKjsed  metal  on 
the  metallic  couplers  shall  be  grounded  to 
the  ground  conductor  in  the  cable.  The 
coupler  shall  be  constructed  so  that  the 
ground  check  continuity  conductor  shall  be 
broken  first  and  the  ground  conductors  shall 
be  broken  last  when  the  coupler  Is  being 
uncoupled. 

(g)  Single-phase  loads  such  as  trans- 
former primaries  shall  be  connected  phase  to 
phase. 

(h)  All  underground  high-voltage  trans- 
mission cables  shall  be  Installed  only  in  reg- 
ularly inspected  aircourses  and  haulageways, 
and  shall  be  covered,  buried,  or  placed  so  as 
to  afford  protection  against  damage,  guarded 
where  men  regularly  work  or  pass  under  them 
unless  they  are  six  and  one-half  feet  or  more 
above  the  floor,  or  rail,  securely  anchored, 
properly  Insulated,  and  guarded  at  ends,  and 
covered.  Insulated,  or  placed  to  prevent  con- 
tact with  trolley  and  other  low-voltage  cir- 
cuits. 

( 1 )  Disconnecting  devices  shall  be  installed 
at  the  beginning  of  branch  lines  In  high-volt- 
age circuits  and  equipped  or  designed  in  suci) 
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a  manner  that  it  can  be  determined  by  visual 
observation  that  the  circuit  Is  deenergized 
when  the  switches  are  open. 

(J)  Circuit  breakers  and  disconnecting 
switches  underground  shall  be  marked  for 
identification. 

(k)  In  the  case  of  high-voltage  cables  used 
as  trailing  cables,  temporary  splices  shall  not 
be  used  and  all  permanent  splices  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  section  306(e)  of 
this  title.  Terminations  and  splices  in  all 
other  high-voltage  cables  shall  be  made  In 
accordance  with  the  manufacturer's  specifica- 
tions. 

(1)  Frames,  supporting  structures,  and  en- 
closures of  portable  or  mobile  underground 
high-voltage  equipment  and  all  high-voltage 
equipment  supplying  power  to  such  equip- 
ment shall  be  effectively  grounded  to  the 
high  voltage  ground. 

(m)  Power  centers  and  portable  trans- 
formers shall  be  deenergized  before  they  are 
moved  from  one  location  to  another,  except 
that,  when  equipment  powered  by  sources 
other  than  such  centers  or  transformers  is 
not  available,  the  Secretary  may  permit  such 
centers  and  transformers  to  be  moved  while 
energized.  If  he  determines  that  another 
equivalent  or  greater  hazard  may  otherwise 
he  created,  and  if  they  are  moved  under  the 
supervision  of  a  qualified  person,  and  if 
such  centers  and  transformers  are  examined 
prior  to  such  movement  by  such  person  and 
found  to  be  grounded  by  methods  approved 
by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  otherwise  protected  from  hazards 
to  the  miner.  A  record  shall  be  kept  of  such 
examinations.  High-voltage  cables,  other 
than  trailing  cables,  shall  not  be  moved  or 
handled  at  any  time  while  energized,  except 
that,  when  such  centers  and  transformers 
are  moved  while  energized  as  permitted 
under  this  subsection,  energized  high -vol- 
tage cables  attached  to  such  centers  and 
transformers  may  be  moved  only  by  a  quali- 
fied person  and  the  operator  of  such  mine 
shall  require  that  such  person  wear  approved 
and   tested  insulated  wlreman's  gloves. 

UNDERGROUND    LOW-    AND    MEDIUM-VOLTAGE 
ALTERNATING  CURRENT  CIRCUITS 

Sec.  309.  (a)  Low-  and  medium-voltage 
power  circuits  serving  three-phase  alternat- 
ing current  equipment  shall  be  protected  by 
suitable  circuit  breakers  of  adequate  Inter- 
rupting capacity  which  are  properly  tested 
and  maintained  as  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  breakers  shall  be  equipped  with 
devices  to  provide  protection  against  under- 
voltage,  grounded  phase,  short  circuit,  and 
overcurrent. 

(b)  Low-  and  medium-voltage  three-phase 
alternating-current  circuits  used  under- 
ground shall  contain  either  a  direct  or  de- 
rived neutral  which  shall  be  grounded 
through  a  suitable  resister  at  the  power  cen- 
ter, and  a  grounding  circuit,  originating  at 
the  grounded  side  of  the  grounding  resistor, 
shall  extend  along  with  the  power  conductors 
and  serve  as  a  grounding  conductor  for  the 
frames  of  all  the  electrical  equipment  sup- 
plied power  from  that  circuit,  except  that 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive may  permit  ungrounded  low-  and 
medium-voltage  circuits  to  be  used  under- 
ground to  feed  such  stationary  electrical 
equipment  If  such  circuits  are  either  steel 
.'•rmored  or  Installed  in  grounded  rigid  steel 
candult  throughout  their  entire  length.  The 
grounding  resistor,  where  required,  shall  be 
of  the  proper  ohmlc  value  to  limit  the 
ground  fault  current  to  25  amperes.  The 
grounding  resistor  shall  be  rated  for  maxi- 
mum fault  current  continuously  and  In- 
sulated from  ground  for  a  voltage  equal  to 
the  phase-to-phase  voltage  of  the  system. 

(c)  Six  montlis  after  the  operative  date 
of  this  title,  low-  and  medium-voltage  re- 
sistance grounded,  wye-connected  systems 
shall  Include  a  fall  safe  ground  check  circuit 
to  monitor  continuously  the  grounding  cir- 
cuit to  assure  continuity  and  the  fail  safe 


ground  check  circuit  shall  cause  the  circuit 
breaker  to  open  when  either  the  g:round  or 
pilot  check  wire  is  broken.  Cable  couplers 
shall  be  constructed  so  that  the  ground  check 
continuity  conductor  shall  be  broken  first  and 
the  ground  conductors  shall  be  broken  last 
when  the  coupler  is  being  uncoupled. 

(d)  Disconnecting  devices  shall  be  Installed 
in  conjunction  with  the  circuit  breaker  to 
provide  visual  evidence  that  the  power  is  dis- 
connected. Trailing  cables  for  mobile  equip- 
ment shall  contain  one  of  more  ground  con- 
ductors having  a  cross  sectional  area  of  not 
less  than  one  half  the  power  conductor  and, 
six  months  after  the  operative  date  of  this 
title,  an  insulated  conductor  for  the  ground 
continuity  check  circuit.  Splices  made  In  the 
cables  shall  provide  continuity  of  all  compo- 
nents. 

(e)  Single  phase  loads  shall  be  connected 
phase  to  phase. 

(f)  Circuit  breakers  shall  be  marked  for 
identification. 

(g)  Trailing  cable  for  medium  voltage  cir- 
cuits shall  include  grounding  conductors,  a 
ground  check  conductor,  and  ground  metallic 
shields  around  each  power  conductor  or  a 
grounded  metallic  shield  over  the  assembly; 
except  that  on  machines,  employing  cable 
reels,  cables  without  shields  may  be  used  if 
the  Insulation  is  rated  2,000  volts  or  more. 

TROLLEY  AND  TROLLEY  FEEDER  WIRES 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Trolley  wires  and  trolley 
feeder  wires  shall  be  provided  with  cutout 
switches  at  Intervals  of  not  more  than  2.000 
feet  and  near  the  beginning  of  all  branch 
lines. 

(b)  Trolley  wires  and  trolley  feeder  wires 
shall  be  provided  with  overcurrent  protection. 

(c)  Trolley  and  trolley  feeder  wires,  high- 
voltage  cables  and  transformers  shall  not  be 
located  inby  the  last  open  crosscut  and  shall 
be  kept  at  least  150  feet  from  pillar  workings. 

(d)  Trolley  wires,  trolley  feeder  wires,  and 
bare  signal  wires  shall  be  insulated  ade- 
quately where  they  pass  through  doors  and 
stoppings,  and  where  they  cross  other  power 
wires  and  cables.  Trolley  wires  and  trolley 
feeder  wires  shall  be  guarded  adequately  ( 1 ) 
at  all  points  where  men  are  required  to 
work  or  pass  regularly  under  the  wires;  (2) 
on  both  sides  of  all  doors  and  stoppings, 
and  (3)  at  man -trip  stations.  The  Secretary 
or  his  authorized  representatives  shall  spec- 
ify other  conditions  where  trolley  vrtres  and 
trolley  feeder  wires  shall  be  adequately  pro- 
tected to  prevent  contact  by  any  person,  or 
shall  require  the  use  of  Improved  methods 
to  prevent  such  contact.  Temporary  guards 
shall  be  provided  where  trackmen  and  other 
persons  work  in  proximity  to  trolley  wires 
and  trolley  feeder  wires. 

PIRE  PROTECTION 

Sec.  311.  (a)  Each  coal  mine  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  suitable  flrefightlng  equipment 
adapted  for  the  size  and  conditions  of  the 
mine.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  mini- 
mum requirements  for  the  type,  quality,  and 
quantity  of  such  equipment,  and  the  Inter- 
pretations of  the  Secretary  relating  to  such 
equipment  in  effect  on  the  operative  date 
of  this  title  shall  continue  In  effect  until 
modified  or  sup>erseded  by  the  Secretary. 
After  every  blasting  operation  performed  on 
a  shift,  an  examination  shall  be  made  to 
determine  whether  fires  have  been  started. 

(b)  Underground  storage  places  for  lubri- 
cating oil  and  grease  shall  be  of  fireproof 
construction.  Except  for  specially  prepared 
materials  approved  by  the  Secretary,  lubri- 
cating oil  and  grease  kept  In  face  areas  or 
other  underground  working  places  In  a  mine 
shall  be  In  portable,  fireproof,  closed  metal 
containers. 

(c)  Underground  transformer  stations, 
battery-charging  stations,  substations,  com- 
pressor stations,  shops,  and  permanent 
pumps  shall  be  housed  in  fireproof  structures 
or  areas.  Air  currents  used  to  ventilate  struc- 
tures or  areas  enclosing  electrical  Installa* 


tlons  shall  be  coursed  directly  into  the  re- 
turn. All  other  underground  structures  In- 
stalled in  a  mine  shall  be  of  fireproof  con- 
struction. 

(d)  All  welding,  cutting,  or  soldering  with 
arc  or  fiame  In  all  underground  areas  of  a 
mine  shall,  whenever  practicable,  be  con- 
ducted In  fireproof  encloeures.  Welding,  cut- 
ting, or  soldering  with  arc  or  flame  In  other 
than  a  fireproof  enclosure  shall  be  done  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  qualified  person  who 
shall  make  a  diligent  search  for  fire  during 
and  after  such  operations  and  shall  immedi- 
ately before  and  during  such  operations,  con- 
tinuously test  for  explosive  gas  with  means 
approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detecting  ex- 
plosive gas.  Welding,  cutting,  or  soldering 
shall  not  be  conducted  In  air  that  contains 
1.0  volume  per  centum  or  more  of  explosive 
gas.  Rock  dtist  or  suitable  fire  extinguishers 
shall  be  immediately  available  during  such 
welding,  cutting,  or  soldering. 

(e)  Within  one  year  after  the  operative 
date  of  this  title,  fire  suppression  devices 
meeting  specifications  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  Installed  on  unattended  un- 
derground equipment  and  suitable  fire- 
resistant  hydraulic  fiuids  approved  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  used  in  the  hydraulic 
systems  of  such  equipment.  Such  fiuids  shall 
be  used  in  the  hydraulic  systems  of  other 
underground  equipment  unless  fire  suppres- 
sion devices  meeting  specifications  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  are  Installed  on  such 
equipment. 

(f )  Deluge-type  water  sprays  or  foam  gen- 
erators, automatically  actuated  by  rise  in 
temperature,  or  other  effective  means  of  con- 
trolling fire  shall  be  Installed  at  main  and 
secondary  belt  conveyor  drives.  Such  sprays 
or  foam  generators  shall  be  supplied  ■with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  control  fires. 

(g)  Underground  belt  conveyors  shall  be 
equipped  with  slippage  and  sequence 
switches.  The  Secretary  shall,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  operative  date  of  this  title, 
require  that  devices  be  Installed  on  all  such 
belts  which  will  give  a  warning  automatically 
when  a  fire  occurs  on  or  near  such  belt.  The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  a  schedule  for  In- 
stalling fire  suppression  devices  on  belt  haul- 
ageways. 

( h  I  On  or  after  the  operative  date  of  this 
title,  all  conveyor  belts  acquired  for  use  un- 
derground shall  meet  the  requirements  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  for  fiame -resistant 
conveyor  belts. 

MAPS 

Sec.  312.  (a)  The  operator  of  an  active 
underground  coal  mine  shall  have,  in  a  sur- 
face location  chosen  to  minimize  the  danger 
of  destruction  by  fire  or  other  hazard,  an 
accurate  and  up-to-date  map  of  such  mine 
drawn  on  such  scale  as  the  Secretary  may 
require.  Such  map  shall  show  the  active 
workings,  all  worked  out  and  abandoned 
areas,  excluding  those  areas  which  have  been 
worked  out  or  abandoned  before  the  eflectlve 
date  of  this  paragraph  which  are  inacceeslble 
or  cannot  be  entered  safely  and  on  which  no 
Information  is  available,  entries  and  air- 
courses  vrith  the  direction  of  airflow  indi- 
cated by  arrows,  elevation,  dip  of  the  coal- 
bed,  escapeways,  adjacent  mine  workings 
within  one  thousand  feet,  mines  above  or 
below,  water  pools  above,  and  oil  and  gas 
wells,  either  producing  or  abandoned,  located 
within  five  hundred  feet  of  such  mine,  and 
such  other  Information  as  the  Secretary  may 
require.  Such  map  shall  be  made  or  certified 
by  a  registered  engineer  or  a  registered  sur- 
veyor of  the  State  in  which  the  mine  is  lo- 
cated. As  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
require,  such  map  shall  be  kept  up  to  date 
by  temporary  notations,  and  such  map  shall 
be  revised  and  supplemented  at  Intervals  on 
the  basis  of  a  survey  made  or  certified  by 
such  engineer  or  surveyor. 

(b)  The  coal  mine  map  and  any  revision 
and  supplement  thereof  shall  be  available 
for  inspection  by  the  Secretary  or  his  au- 
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BLASTINB    AND    EXPLOSIVES 

Sec.  313.  (a)  Etack  blasting  powder  shall 
not  be  stored  or  t  sed  underground.  Mudcaps 
(adobes)  or  other  unconflned  shots  shall  not 
■be  flr*a"  underground. 


and  detonators  shall  be 
containers  until  immedi- 
at  the  working  faces.  In 
underground  antl  racite  mines,  (1)  mudcaps 
or  other  open,  ui  confined  shake  shots  may 
be  fired,  if  restricted  to  battery  starting  when 
explosive  gas  or  a  fire  hazard  is  not  present, 
and  if  it  is  otherwise  impracticable  to  start 


open,  unconfined  shake 
veins  may  i>e  fired,  when 
no  explosive  gas  4r  a  fire  hazard  is  present, 
if  the  taking  dowa  of  loose  hanging  coal  by 
other  means  is  to>  hazardous;  and  (3)  tests 
for  explosive  gas  ^hall  be  made  Immediately 
are  fired  and  if  explosive 
gas  is  present  whin  tested  in  1.0  volume  per 
centum,  such  shot  sliall  not  be  made  until 
the  explosive  gas  content  is  reduced  below 
1.0  per  centum 

(c)  Except  as  pjrovided  in  this  subsection. 
In  all  undergroun  I  areas  of  a  mine  only  per- 

electric  detonators  of 
and  permissible  blasting 
devices  shall  be  used  and  all  explosives  and 
blasting  devices  siaU  be  used  in  a  permis- 
sible manner.  Pen  alssible  explosives  shall  be 
fired  only  with  permissible  shot  firing  units. 
Only  Incombustible  materials  shall  be  used 
for  stemming  bordholes.  The  Secretary  may, 
under  such  safeguards  as  he  may  prescribe, 
permit  the  firing  t)f  more  than  twenty  shots 
and  allow  the  usi  of  nonpermlssible  explo- 
sives in  sinking  siafts  and  slopes  from  the 
surface  in  rock.  TJhls  section  shall  not  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  (impressed  air  blasting. 

(d)  Explosives  *r  detonators  carried  any- 
where undergroun  1  by  any  person  shall  be  In 
containers  constiucted  of  nonconductlve 
material,  malntalr  ed  In  good  condition,  and 
kept  closed. 

( e )  Explosives  o:  ■  detonators  shall  be  trans- 
ported in  special  closed  containers  (1)  in 
cars  moved  by  mea  ns  of  a  locomotive  or  rope, 
(2)  on  belts,  (3)  In  shuttle  cars,  or  (4)  in 
equipment  design  id  especially  to  transport 
such  explosives  or  letonators. 

(f)  When  supplies  of  explosives  and  deto- 
nators for  use  In  ane  or  more  working  sec- 
tions are  stored  uiderground,  they  shall  be 
kept  in  section  b<  xes  or  magazines  of  sub- 
stantial construction  with  no  metal  exposed 
on  the  Inside,  located  at  least  twenty-five 
feet  from  roadwayt  and  power  wires,  and  in 
a  dry.  well  rock-iusted  location  protected 
from  falls  of  roof  except  In  pitching  beds, 
where  it  is  not  possible  to  comply  with  the 
location  requlrem  (nt.  such  boxes  shall  be 
placed  in  niches  ( ut  Into  the  solid  coal  or 
rock. 

(g)  Explosives    \aa  detonators  stored  In 


the  workmg  places  shall  be  kept  in  separate 
closed  containers,  which  shall  be  located  out 
of  the  line  of  blast  and  not  less  than  fifty 
feet  from  the  working  face  and  fifteen  feet 
from  any  pipeline,  powerllne,  rail,  or  con- 
veyor, except  that,  if  kept  in  niches  in  the 
rib.  the  distance  from  any  pl|>eline,  pyower- 
line,  rail,  or  conveyor  shall  be  at  least  five 
feet.  Such  explosives  and  detonators,  when 
stored,  shall  be  separated  by  a  distance  of  at 
least  five  feet. 

HOISTING    AND    MANTRIPS 

Sec.  314.  (a)  Every  hoist  used  to  transport 
persons  at  an  underground  co«a  mine  shall  be 
equipped  with  overspeed,  overwind,  and  au- 
tomatic stop  controls.  Every  hoist  used  to 
transport  persons  shall  be  equipped  with 
brakes  capable  of  stopping  the  fully  loaded 
platform,  cage,  or  other  device  used  for  trans- 
porting persons,  and  with  hoisting  cable  ade- 
quately strong  to  sustain  the  fully  loaded 
platform,  cage,  or  other  device  for  trans- 
p>ortlng  {persons,  and  have  a  proper  margin  of 
safety.  Cages,  platforms,  or  other  devices 
which  are  used  to  transport  persons  in  verti- 
cal shafts  shall  be  equipped  with  safety 
catches  that  act  quickly  and  effectively  In 
an  emergency,  and  the  safety  catches  shall 
be  tested  at  least  once  every  two  months. 
Hoisting  equipment,  including  automatic  ele- 
vators, that  Is  used  to  transport  persons  shall 
be  examined  dally.  Where  persons  are  regu- 
larly transj)orted  into  or  out  of  a  coal  mine 
by  hoists,  a  qualified  hoisting  engineer  shall 
be  on  duty  while  any  person  Is  underground, 
except  that  no  such  engineer  shall  be  re- 
quired for  automatically  operated  cages, 
platforms,  or  elevators, 

(b)  Safeguards  adequate,  in  the  Judgment 
of  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary, to  minimize  hazards  with  respect  to 
transportation  of  men  and  materials  shall  be 
provided, 

(c)  Hol&ts  shall  have  rated  capacities  con- 
sistent vrtth  the  loads  handled  and  the  recom- 
mended safety  factors  of  the  roi>es  used.  An 
accurate  and  reliable  indicator  of  the  position 
of  the  cage,  platform,  skip,  bucket,  or  cars 
shall  be  provided. 

(d)  There  shall  be  at  least  two  effective 
methods  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  signal- 
ing t)etween  each  of  the  shaft  stations  and 
the  hoist  room,  one  of  which  shall  be  a  tele- 
phone or  speaking  tube. 

(c)  In  order  to  be  capable  of  stopping  with 
the  proper  margin  of  safety  each  locomotive 
and  haulage  car  used  in  an  imderground  coal 
mine  shall  be  equipped  with  automatic 
brakes,  or  shall  be  subject  to  speed  reductions 
or  other  safeguards  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

EMERGENCY     SHELTERS 

Sec.  315.  The  Secretary  or  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  Secretary  may  require 
In  any  coal  mine  that  rescue  chambers,  prop- 
erly sealed  and  ventilated,  be  erected  at  suit- 
able locations  In  the  mine  to  which  men 
could  go  in  case  of  an  emergency  for  protec- 
tion against  hazards.  Such  chambers  shall  be 
properly  equipped  with  first  aid  materials,  an 
adequate  supply  of  air  and  self-contained 
breathing  equipment,  an  Independent  com- 
munication system  to  the  surface,  and  proper 
accommodations  for  the  men  while  await- 
ing rescue,  and  such  other  equipment  as  the 
Secretary  may  require.  A  plan  for  the  erection 
maintenance,  and  revisions  of  such  chambers 
shall  be  submitted  by  the  operators  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  approval. 

COMMTTNICATIONS 

Sec.  316.  A  two-way  communication  system, 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  provided 
between  the  surface  and  each  landing  of 
main  shafts  and  slopes  and  between  the  siu*- 
face  and  each  working  section  that  is  more 
than  two  hundred  feet  from  a  portal. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  317.  (a)(1)  WhUe  pillars  are  being 
extracted  In  any  area  of  a  mine,  such  area 


shall  be  ventilated  in  a  manner  approved  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive. Within  six  months  after  the  operative 
date  of  this  title,  all  areas  which  are  or  have 
been  abandoned  In  all  mines,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive, shall  be  ventilated  by  bleeder  entries 
or  by  bleeder  systems  or  equivalent  meauis  or 
sealed,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  representative,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  permit,  on  a  mlne-by-mlne 
basis,  an  extension  of  time  of  not  to  exceed 
six  months  to  complete  such  work.  Ventila- 
tion of  such  areas  shall  be  approved  only 
where  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative Is  satisfied  that  such  ventilation 
can  be  maintained  so  as  to,  continuously, 
dilute,  render  harmless,  and  carry  away  ex- 
plosive gases  within  such  areas  and  to  pro- 
tect the  active  workings  of  the  mine  from 
the  hazards  of  such  gases.  When  sealing  Is 
required,  such  seals  shall  be  made  In  an  ap- 
proved manner  so  as  to  Isolate  with  explo- 
sion-proof bulkheads  such  areas  from  the 
active  workings  of  the  mine.  In  the  case  of 
mines  opened  on  or  after  the  operative  date 
of  this  title,  or  in  the  case  of  working  sec- 
tions opened  on  or  after  such  date  in  mines 
opened  prior  to  such  date,  the  mining  system 
shall  be  designed,  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
and  revisions  thereof  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  adopted  by  such  operator,  so  that, 
as  each  working  section  of  the  mine  Is  aban- 
doned, it  can  be  isolated  from  the  active 
workings  of  the  mine  with  explosion-proof 
seals  or  bulkheads.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  "abandoned"  as  applied 
to  any  area  of  a  mine  shall  Include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  areas  of  a  mine  which  are  not 
ventilated  and  inspected  regularly,  areas 
where  mining  has  been  started  but  not  com- 
pleted, areas  where  future  mining  is  still 
possible,  and  areas  that  are  deserted. 

(2)  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall 
take  reasonable  measures  to  locate  oil  and 
gas  wells  penetrating  coalbeds  or  any  under- 
ground area  of  a  coal  mine.  When  located, 
such  operator  shall  establish  and  maintain 
barriers  around  such  oil  and  gas  wells  in  ac- 
cordance with  State  laws  and  regulations,  ex- 
cept that  such  barriers  shall  not  be  less  than 
three  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  unless  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative 
permits  a  lesser  barrier  consistent  with  the 
applicable  State  laws  and  regulations  where 
such  lesser  barrier  vrill  be  adequate  to  pro- 
tect against  hazards  from  such  wells  to  the 
miners  in  such  mine,  or  unless  the  Secretary 
or  his  authorized  representative  requires  a 
greater  barrier  where  the  depth  of  the  mine, 
other  geologic  conditions,  or  other  factors 
warrant  such  a  greater  barrier. 

(b)  Whenever  any  working  place  ap- 
proaches within  fifty  feet  of  abandoned 
workings  in  the  mine  as  shown  by  surveys 
made  and  certified  by  a  registered  engineer 
or  surveyor,  or  within  two  hundred  feet  of 
any  other  abandoned  workings  of  the  mine 
which  cannot  be  inspected  and  which  may 
contain  dangerous  accumulations  of  water  or 
gas,  or  within  two  hundred  feet  of  any  work- 
ings of  an  adjacent  mine,  a  borehole  or  bore- 
holes shall  be  drilled  to  a  distance  of  at  least 
twenty  feet  in  advance  of  the  face  of  such 
working  place  and  shall  be  continually  main- 
tained to  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  feet  in 
advance  of  the  advancing  working  .ace.  When 
there  is  more  than  one  ijorehole.  they  shall 
be  drilled  sufficiently  close  to  each  other  to 
Insure  that  the  advancing  face  will  not  acci- 
dentally hole  through  into  abandoned  work- 
ings or  adjacent  mines.  Boreholes  shall  also 
be  drilled  not  more  than  eight  feet  apart  in 
the  rib  of  such  working  place  to  a  distance 
of  at  least  twenty  feet  and  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees.  Such  rib  holes  shall  be 
drilled  in  one  or  both  ribs  of  such  working 
place  as  may  be  necessary  for  adequate  pro- 
tection of  persons  working  In  such  place. 

(c)  Smoking  shall  not  be  permitted  under- 
ground, nor  shall  any  person  carry  smoking 
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materials,  matches,  or  lighters  underground. 
Smoking  shall  be  prohibited  in  or  around 
oil  houses,  explosives  magazines,  or  other 
surface  areas  where  such  practice  may  cause 
a  fire  or  explosion.  The  operator  of  a  coal 
mine  shall  institute  a  program,  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  at  each  mine  to  insure  that 
any  person  entering  the  underground  por- 
tion of  the  mine  does  not  carry  smoking 
materials,  matches,  or  lighters. 

(d)  Persons  underground  shall  use  only 
permissible  electric  lamps  approved  by  the 
Secretary  for  portable  Illumination.  No  open 
flame  shall  be  permitted  in  any  underground 
mine  except  as  sp>ecifically  authorized  by  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prescrll)e  the  man- 
ner in  which  all  underground  working  places 
in  a  mine  shall  be  illuminated  by  permis- 
sible lighting  while  persons  are  working  in 
such  places, 

(f)(1)  At  least  two  separate  and  distinct 
travelable  passageways  which  are  main- 
tained to  Insure  passage  at  all  times  of  any 
person,  including  disabled  persons,  and 
which  are  to  be  designated  as  escajjeways,  at 
least  one  of  which  is  ventilated  with  Intake 
air,  shall  be  provided  from  each  working 
section  of  a  mine  continuous  to  the  surface 
escape  drift  opening,  or  continuous  to  the 
escape  shaft  or  slope  facilities  to  the  surface, 
as  appropriate,  and  shall  be  maintained  In 
safe  condition  and  properly  marked.  Mine 
openings  shall  be  adequately  protected  to 
prevent  the  entrance  into  the  underground 
p)ortion  of  the  mine  of  surface  fires,  fumes, 
smoke,  and  flood  water.  Adequate  and 
readily  accessible  escape  facilities  approved 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative, propverly  maintained,  and  fre- 
quently tested  shall  be  Immediately  present 
at  or  in  each  escape  shaft  or  sl0F>e  to  allow 
persons,  including  disabled  persons,  to  escape 
quickly  to  the  surface  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency. 

(2)  Not  more  than  twenty  miners  shall  be 
allowed  at  any  one  time  In  any  mine  until 
a  connection  has  been  made  between  the 
two  mine  openings,  and  such  work  shall  be 
prosecuted  with  reasonable  diligence. 

(3)  When  only  one  main  opening  is  avail- 
able, owing  to  final  mining  of  pillars,  not 
more  than  twenty  miners  shall  be  allowed  in 
such  mine  at  any  one  time,  except  that  the 
distance  between  the  mine  opening  and 
working  face  shall  not  exceed  five  hundred 
feet. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  all  coal  mines  opened 
on  or  after  the  operative  date  of  this  title, 
and  In  the  case  of  all  new  working  sections 
opened  on  or  after  such  date  in  coal  mines 
opened  prior  to  such  date,  the  escapeway 
required  by  this  subsection  to  be  ventilated 
with  intake  air  shall  be  separated  from  the 
belt  and  trolly  haulage  entries  of  the  mine 
for  the  entire  length  of  such  entries  to  the 
beginning  of  each  working  section,  except 
that  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative may  permit  such  separation  to  be 
extended  for  a  greater  or  lesser  distance  so 
long  as  the  safety  of  the  miners  Is  assured. 

(g)  After  the  operative  date  of  this  title, 
all  structures  erected  on  the  surface  within 
one  hundred  feet  of  any  mine  opening  shall 
be  of  fireproof  construction.  Unless  struc- 
tures existing  on  or  prior  to  such  date  lo- 
cated within  one  hundred  feet  of  any  mine 
opening  are  of  such  construction,  fire  doors 
shall  be  erected  at  effective  points  In  mine 
openings  to  prevent  smoke  or  fire  from  out- 
side sources  endangering  men  working  un- 
derground. These  doors  shall  be  tested  at 
least  monthly  to  Insure  effective  operation. 
A  record  of  such  tests  shall  be  kept  and 
shall  be  available  for  Inspection  by  Inter- 
ested persons. 

(h)  .i^dequate  measures  shall  be  taken  to 
prevent  explosive  gases  and  coal  dust  from 
accumulating  In  excessive  concentrations  In 
or  on  surface  coal-handling  facilities,  but  In 
no  event  shall  explosive  gases  be  permitted 


to  accumulate  In  concentrations  In  or  on 
surface  coal-handling  facilities  In  excess  of 
limits  established  for  explosive  gases  by  the 
Secretary  within  one  year  of  the  operative 
date  of  this  title,  and  coal  dust  shall  not 
accumulate  In  excess  of  limits  prescribed  by 
or  tinder  this  Act.  Where  coal  is  dumped 
at  or  near  alr-lntake  openings,  provisions 
shall  be  made  to  prevent  the  dust  from  en- 
tering the  mine. 

(1)  Every  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall 
provide  a  program,  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  training  and  retraining  of  both  qual- 
ified and  certified  persons  needed  to  carry 
out  functions  prescribed  In  this  title. 

(J)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  a 
mine  liberates  excessive  quantities  of  ex- 
plosive gases  during  its  operations,  or  that 
a  gas  Ignition  or  explosion  has  occurred  in 
such  mine  which  resulted  in  death  or  serious 
Injury  at  any  time  during  the  previous  five 
years,  or  that  there  exists  In  such  mine  other 
especially  hazardous  conditions,  he  shall 
provide  a  minimum  of  twenty-six  spot  In- 
spections of  all  or  part  of  such  mine  each 
year  at  Irregular  Intervals  by  his  authorized 
representative. 

(k)  An  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  may  require  In  any  coal  mine  where 
the  height  of  the  coalbed  permits  that  the 
face  equipment.  Including  shuttle  cars,  be 
provided  with  substantially  constructed 
canopies  or  cabs  to  protect  the  operators  of 
such  equipment  from  roof  falls  and  from 
rib  and  face  rolls. 

(1)  The  opening  of  any  mine  that  Is  de- 
clared Inactive  by  Its  operator  or  Is  aban- 
doned for  more  than  ninety  days,  after  the 
operative  date  of  this  title,  shall  be  sealed 
in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
Openings  to  all  active  coal  mines  shall  be 
adequately  protected  to  prevent  entrance  by 
unauthorized  jjersons. 

( m )  Each  mine  shall  provide  adequate  fa- 
cilities for  the  miners  to  change  from  the 
clothes  worn  underground,  to  provide  the 
storing  of  such  clothes  from  shift  to  shift, 
and  to  provide  sanitary  and  bathing  facili- 
ties. Sanitary  toilet  facilities  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  the  active  workings  of  the  mine 
when  such  surface  facilities  are  not  readily 
accessible  to  the  active  workings. 

(n)  Arrangements  shall  be  made  in  ad- 
vance for  obtaining  emergency  medical  as- 
sistance and  transportation  for  injured  per- 
sons. EUnergency  communications  shall  be 
provided  to  the  nearest  point  of  assistance. 
Selected  agents  of  the  operator  shall  be 
trained  in  first  aid  and  first  aid  training  shall 
be  made  available  to  all  miners.  Each  mine 
shall  have  an  adequate  supply  of  first  aid 
equipment  located  on  the  surface,  at  the 
bottom  of  shafts  and  slopes,  and  at  other 
strategic  locations  near  the  working  faces. 
In  fulfilling  each  of  the  requirements  In  this 
subsection,  the  operator  shall  meet  at  least 
minimum  standards  established  by  the  Sur- 
geon General.  Each  operator  shall  file  with 
the  Secretary  a  plan  setting  forth  in  such 
detail  as  the  Secretary  may  require  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  operator  has  fulfilled  the 
requirements  In  this  section. 

(o)  A  self-rescue  device  approved  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  made  available  to  each 
miner  by  the  operator  which  shall  be  ade- 
quate to  protect  such  miner  for  one  hour  or 
longer.  Each  operator  shall  train  each  miner 
In  the  use  of  such  device, 

(p)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  improved 
methods  of  assuring  that  miners  are  not  ex- 
posed to  atmospheres  that  are  deficient  in 
oxygen. 

(q)  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall 
establish  a  check-in  and  check-out  system 
which  will  provide  positive  identification  of 
every  person  underground  and  and  will  pro- 
vide an  accurate  record  of  the  miners  in  the 
mine  kept  on  the  surface  in  a  place  chosen 
to  minimize  the  danger  of  destruction  by  fire 
or  other  hazard.  Such  record  shall  bear  a 
number  Identical  to  an  Identification  check 


that  is  securely  fastened  to  the  lamp  belt 
worn  by  the  person  underground.  The  iden- 
tification check  shall  be  made  of  a  rust  resist- 
ant metal  of  not  less  than  sixteen  gauge. 

(r)  The  Secretary  shall  require,  when 
technologically  feasible,  that  devices  to  sup- 
press Ignitions  be  installed  on  electric  face 
cutting  equipment. 

(s)  Whenever  an  operator  mines  coal  in  a 
manner  that  requires  the  construction,  op- 
eration and  maintenance  tunnels  under  any 
river,  stream,  lake,  or  other  body  of  water, 
such  operator  shall  obtain  a  permit  from  the 
Secretary  which  shall  Include  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  pro- 
tect the  safety  of  men  working  or  passing 
through  such  tunnels  from  cave-ins  and 
other  hazards.  Such  permits  shall  require  In 
accordance  with  a  plan  to  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  that  a  safety  zone  be  estab- 
lished beneath  and  adjacent  to  any  such 
body  of  water  that  Is,  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary,  sufficiently  large  to  constitute 
a  hazard.  No  plan  shall  be  approved  unless 
there  Is  a  minimum  of  rock  cover  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  based  on  test  holes 
drilled  by  the  operator  In  a  manner  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(t)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  devel- 
oped and  Improved  devices  and  systems  for 
the  monitoring  and  detection  of  mine  safety 
conditions  and  for  the  protection  of  the  In- 
dividual miner  be  acquired  by  each  operator 
of  a  coal  mine  and  that  such  devices  and 
systems  be  used  as  soon  as  they  become 
available. 

(u)  All  haulage  equipment  acquired  by  an 
operator  of  a  coal  mine  on  or  after  one  year 
after  the  operative  date  of  this  title  shall  be 
equipped  with  automatic  couplers  which 
shall  couple  by  Impact  and  uncouple  with- 
out the  necessity  of  men  going  between  the 
ends  of  such  equipment.  All  haulage  equip- 
ment without  automatic  couplers  In  use  in 
a  mine  on  the  operative  date  of  this  title 
shall  also  be  so  equipped  within  four  years 
after  the  operative  date  of  this  title. 

(v)  An  adequate  supply  of  potable  water 
shall  be  provided  for  drinking  purposes  in 
the  active  workings  of  the  mine,  and  such 
water  shall  be  carried,  stored,  and  otherwise 
protected  In  sanitary  facilities. 

(w)  The  Secretary  shall  send  a  copy  of 
every  protx>sed  standard  or  regulation  at  the 
time  of  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
to  the  operator  of  each  coal  mine  and  the 
representative  of  the  miners  at  such  mine 
and  such  copy  shall  be  immediately  f>osted 
on  the  bulletin  board  of  the  mine  by  the 
operator  or  his  agent,  but  failure  to  receive 
such  notice  shall  not  relieve  anyone  of  the 
obligation  to  comply  with  such  standard  or 
regulation. 

( X )  An  employee,  the  duties  of  whose  posi- 
tion are  primarily  the  Inspection  of  coal 
mines.  Including  au  employee  engaged  In  this 
activity  and  transferred  to  a  supervisory  or 
administrative  position,  who  attains  the  age 
of  fifty  years  and  complete  twenty  years  of 
service  in  the  performance  of  those  duties 
may,  if  the  Secretary  recommends  his  retire- 
ment and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ap- 
proves, voluntarily  retire  and  be  paid  an 
annuity.  Any  such  employee  who  attains  the 
age  of  sixty  years  and  completes  fifteen  years 
of  service  may  voluntarily  retire  on  an  an- 
nuity, unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  retirement  would  not  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  program  and,  in  such  case, 
the  Secretary  may  extend  such  employee's 
service  on  an  annual  basis.  An  employee  who 
retires  under  this  subsection  shall  be  en- 
titled to  an  annuity  of  2'^  per  centum  of  his 
average  pay  mxiltplled  by  his  total  service, 
except  that  the  annuities  shall  not  exceed  80 
per  centum  of  his  average  pay.  As  used  in 
this  subsection,  the  term  "employee",  "aver- 
age pay",  and  "service"  have  the  meaning 
ascribed  to  those  terms  In  subchapter  III, 
chapter  83,  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
the  provisions  of  that  subchapter  respecting 
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payment  and  a4ju8tment  of  annuity,  stir- 
vlvor  annuities,  and  related  matters,  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  employees  retiring 
under  this  subsection. 

(y)  ( 1 )  No  peiion  shall  discharge  or  In  any 
other  way  dlscrttnloate  against  or  cause  to 
be  discharged  at  discriminated  against  any 
miner  or  any  authorized  representative  of 
miners  by  reasonj  of  the  fact  that  such  miner 
or  representative]  (A)  has  notified  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  auth(>rtzed  representative  of  any 
alleged  vtcdatlon  or  danger  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 103(g)  of  this  title,  has  flled.  in- 
stituted, or  caused  to  be  instituted  any  pro- 
ceeding under  tills  Act,  or  (C)  has  testified 
or  Is  about  to  testify  In  any  proceeding  re- 
sulting from  tha  administration  or  enforce- 
ment of  the  provtslons  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  miner  or  a  representative  of 
miners  who  bellfeves  that  he  has  been  dis- 
charged or  otherwise  discriminated  against 
by  any  person  Iq  violation  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  may,  within  thirty  days 
after  such  vlolat^n  occurs,  apply  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  a  revl^  of  such  alleged  discharge 
or  discrimination.  A  copy  of  the  application 
shall  be  sent  to  siich  person  who  shall  be  the 
respondent.  Upoq  receipt  of  such  application, 
the  Secretary  shftll  cause  such  investigation 
to  be  made  as  He  deems  appropriate.  Such 
Investigation  3h411   provide   an   opportunity 

-for  a -public  hearing  at  the  request  of  any 
party,  to  enable  the  parties  to  present  In- 
formation relating  to  such  violation.  The 
parties  shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  9f  the  hearing  at  least  five 
days  prior  to  tha  hearing.  Any  such  hearing 
shall  be  of  recofd  and  shall  be  subject  to 
section  554  of  Ultle  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Upon  receiving  the  report  of  such  In- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  shall  make  findings 
of  fact.  If  he  finds  that  such  violation  did 
occur,  he  shall  iteue  an  order  requiring  the 
person  committing  such  violation  to  take 
such  affirmative  action  to  abate  the  violation 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate,  includ- 
ing, but  not  Umi^d  to.  the  rehiring  or  rein- 
statement of  the|  miner  or  representative  of 
miners  to  his  former  position  with  back  pay. 
If  he  finds  that  tjhere  was  no  such  violation, 
he  shall  Issue  an:  order  denying  the  applica- 
tion. Such  order  shall  Incorporate  the  Sec- 
retary's findings  therein.  Any  decision  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  subject,  to  Judicial  review  In  ac- 
cordance with  ttie  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Violations  by  an)r  person  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subeectlonf  shall  be  subject  to  the  civil 
penalties  provlslotis  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Whenever  an  order  is  issued  under 
this  subsection,  ^t  the  request  of  the  appli- 
cant, a  sum  equ^  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  all  costs  and  Expenses  (Including  the  at- 
torney's fees)  aS|  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  have  beenj  reasonably  Incurred  by  the 
applicant  for,  or  ^n  connection  with,  the  in- 
stitution and  prosecution  of  such  proceed- 
ings, shall  be  assessed  against  the  person 
committing  such  i  violation. 

nEFDnTIONS 

Sec.  318.  For  tile  purpose  of  this  title  and 
title  II  of  this  Act,  the  term — 

(a)  "certified  lerson"  means  a  person  cer- 
tified by  the  Sta^e  in  which  the  coal  mine 
is  located  to  peiform  duties  prescribed  by 
such  sections,  extept  that,  in  a  State  where 
no  program  of  (jertlflcatlon  Is  provided  or 
where  the  program  does  not  meet  at  least 
minimum  Pederajl  standards  established  by 
the  Secretary,  su^h  certification  shall  be  by 
the  Secretary;       ' 

(b)  "qiuillfled  Jjerson"  means,  as  the  con- 
text requires,  an  ^dividual  deemed  qualified 
by  the  Secretary  ^  make  tests  and  examina- 
tions required  byj  this  Act;  and  an  individ- 
ual deemed.  In  iccordance  with  minimum 
requirements  to  be  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary, qualified  iy  training,  education,  and 
experience,  to  perform  electrical  work,  to 
maintain  electrical  equipment,  and  to  con- 
duct examinatloi|5  and  tests  of  all  electrical 
equipment. 


(c)  "permissible"  as  applied  to — 

(1)  equipment  used  In  the  operation  of  a 
coal  mine,  means  equipment  to  which  an 
approved  plate,  label,  or  other  device  Is  at- 
tached as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  and 
which  meets  specifications  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  for  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  such  equipment 
and  are  designed  to  assure  that  such  equip- 
ment will  not  cause  a  mine  explosion  or  a 
mine  fire. 

(2)  explosives,  shot  firing  units,  or  blast- 
ing devices  used  in -such  mine,  means  ex- 
plosives, shot  firing  units,  or  blasting  devices 
which  meet  specifications  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  and 

(3)  the  manner  of  use  of  equipment  or 
explosives,  shot  firing  units,  and  blasting 
devices,  means  the  manner  of  use  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary; 

(d)  "rock  dust"  means  pulverized  lime- 
stone, dolomite,  gypsum,  anhydrite,  shale, 
talc,  adobe,  or  other  Inert  material,  prefer- 
ably light  colored,  l(X)  per  centum  of  which 
will  pass  through  a  sieve  having  twenty 
meshes  per  linear  Inch  and  70  per  centum 
or  more  of  which  will  pass  through  a  sieve 
having  two  hundred  meshes  per  linear  Inch; 
the  particles  of  which  when  wetted  and  dried 
will  not  cohere  to  form  a  cake  which  will 
not  be  dispersed  into  separate  particles  by 
a  light  blast  of  air;  and  which  does  not  con- 
tain more  than  5  per  centum  of  combvistlble 
matter  or  more  than  a  total  of  3  per  centiun 
of  free  and  combined  silica  (S,0,)  or,  where 
the  Secretary  finds  that  such  silica  concen- 
trations are  not  available,  up  to  5  per  centimi 
of  free  and  combined  silica; 

(e)  "coal  mine"  Includes  areas  of  adjoining 
mines  connected  underground; 

(f )  "anthracite"  means  coals  with  a  volatile 
ratio  equal  to  0.12  or  less; 

(g)  "volatile  ratio"  means  volatile  matter 
content  divided  by  the  volatile  matter  plus 
the  fixed  carbon; 

(h)(1)  "working  face"  means  any  place 
In  a  coal  mine  In  which  work  of  extreustlng 
coal  from  its  natural  deposit  in  the  earth 
Is  done, 

(2)  "working  place"  means  the  area  of  a 
coal  mine  Inby  the  last  open  crosscut, 

(3)  "working  section"  means  all  areas  of 
the  coal  mine  from  the  loading  point  of  the 
section  to  and  including  the  working  faces, 

(4)  "active  workings"  means  any  place  in 
a  coal  mine  where  miners  are  normally  re- 
quired to  work  or  travel; 

(1)  "abandoned  areas"  means  sections, 
panels,  and  other  areas  that  are  not  ventilated 
smd  examined  in  the  manner  required  for 
active  underground  working  places; 

(J)  "electric  face  equipment"  means  elec- 
tric equipment  that  Is  installed  or  used  Inby 
the  last  open  crosscut  in  an  entry  or  a 
room; 

(k)  "registered  engineer"  or  "registered  sur- 
veyor" means  an  engineer  or  surveyor  regis- 
tered by  the  State  pursuant  to  standards 
established  by  the  State  meeting  at  least 
minimum  Federal  requirements  established 
by  the  Secretary,  or  if  no  such  standards  are 
in  effect,  registered  by  the  Secretary; 

(1)  "low  voltage"  means  up  to  and  Includ- 
ing 660  volts;  "medium  voltage"  means  volt- 
ages from  661  to  1,000  volts;  and  "high  volt- 
age" means  more  than  1,000  volts; 

(m)  "average  concentration"  means  a  de- 
termination which  accurately  represents  the 
atmospheric  conditions  with  regard  to  respl- 
rable  dust  during  a  full  working  shift;  such 
determination  shall  be  the  result  of  apply- 
ing valid  statistical  techniques  to  the  mini- 
mum necessary  measurements  of  resplrable 
dust;  and 

(n)  "resplrable  dust"  means  only  dust  par- 
ticulates 5  microns  or  less  In  size. 

TITLE  rv— ADMINIBTRATION 

BKSKABCH 

Sec.  401.  (ft)  The  Secretary  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as 
appropriate,  shall  conduct  such  stiidles,  re- 


search, experiments,  and  demonstrations  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

(1)  to  improve  working  conditions  and 
practices,  prevent  acddente,  and  control  the 
causes  of  occupational  diseases  originating 
In  the  ooeU-mlnlng  Industry; 

(2)  to  develop  new  or  Improved  methods 
of  recovering  persons  In  coal  mines  after  an 
accident; 

(3)  to  develop  new  or  improved  means  and 
methods  of  communication  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  underground  portion  of  the  mine; 

(4)  to  develop  new  or  Improved  means 
and  methods  of  reducing  concentrations  of 
resplrable  dust  in  the  mine.  Such  research 
shall  consist  primarily,  but  not  exclusively, 
of  (I)  studies  of  the  relationship  between 
coal  mine  environments  and  occupational 
diseases  of  coal  mine  workers;  (11)  epidemi- 
ological studies  to  (1)  Identify  and  define 
positive  factors  Involved  in  the  diseases  of 
coal  miners.  ( 11 )  provide  information  on  the 
incidence  and  prevalence  of  pneumoconiosis 
and  other  respiratory  aliments  of  coal  miners, 
and  (ill)  develop  criteria  on  the  basis  of 
which  coal  mine  standards  can  be  based; 
(III)  medical  prevention  and  control  of  dis- 
eases of  coal  miners,  Including  tests  for 
hypersusceptlblUty  and  early  detection;  (IV) 
evaluation  of  bodily  Impairment  in  connec- 
tion with  occupational  disability  of  coal 
miners;  (V)  development  of  methods,  tech- 
niques, and  programs  of  effective  rehabilita- 
tion of  coal  miners  injured  or  stricken  as  a 
result  of  their  occupation;  and  (VI)  setting 
the  requirements,  extent  and  specifications 
for  the  medical  examinations  provided  in  sec- 
tion 203  of  this  Act,  and  utilizing  and 
studying  the  material,  data,  and  findings 
of  such  examinations  for  the  preparation  and 
publication,  from  time  to  time,  of  reports 
on  all  significant  aspects  of  the  diseases  of 
coal  miners  as  well  as  on  the  medical  aspects 
of  injuries  other  than  diseases,  which  are 
revealed  by  the  research  carried  on  pursuant 
to  this  subsection: 

(5)  to  study  the  relationship  between  coal 
mine  environment  and  occupational  diseases 
of  coal  mine  worlcers;  and 

(6)  for  such  other  piu-poses  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  To  accomplish  the  objectives  estab- 
lished In  subsection  (a) ,  the  Secretary 
shall  distribute  funds  available  to  him  under 
this  section  as  equally  as  practicable  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  activities  under  this 
section  In  the  field  of  coal  mine  health 
shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  activi- 
ties under  this  section  In  the  field  of  coal 
mine  safety  shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  In  carrying  out  ac- 
tivities under  this  section  the  Secretaries  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  of  the 
Interior  may  enter  into  contracts  with,  and 
make  grants  to,  public  and  private  agencies 
and  organizations  and  Individuals.  Such 
Secretaries  shall  consult  and  cooperate  with 
the  Board  on  specific  projects  and  pro- 
grams. No  research  shall  be  carried  out,  con- 
tracted for,  sponsored,  cosponsored,  or  au- 
thorized under  authority  of  this  Act,  unless 
all  Information,  uses,  products,  processes, 
patents,  and  other  developments  resulting 
from  such  research  will  (with  sach  excep- 
tion and  limitation,  if  any,  as  the  Secretary 
or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  may  find  to  be  necessary  In  the  In- 
terest of  national  security)  be  available  to 
the  general  public. 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  ptirposes 
of  section  203(a)  and  of  this  section. 

(d)  No  payment  may  be  required  of  any 
coal  miner  in  connecstlon  with  any  examina- 
tion or  test  given  him  pursiiant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  203.  Where  such  examina- 
tions or  tests  cannot  be  given  due  to  the  lack 
of  adequate  medical  or  other  necessary  fa- 
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duties  or  personnel  In  the  locality  where 
the  miner  resides,  arrangements  shall  be 
made  to  have  them  conducted  In  such  local- 
ity by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  or  by  an  appropriate  and  quail- 
fled  f>er8on,  agency  or  Institution,  public  or 
private,  under  an  agreement  or  arrangement 
between  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  such  person,  agency  or  in- 
stitution. Such  examinations  and  tests  shall 
be  conducted  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  of  section  203.  The 
operator  of  the  coal  mine  shall  reimburse  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
or  such  person,  agency  or  Institution,  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  the  cost  of  conducting  each 
such  examination  or  test  and  shall  pay  what- 
ever other  costs  are  necessary  to  enable  the 
miner  to  take  such  examinations  or  tests. 

(e)  If  the  death  of  any  active  miner  oc- 
curs In  any  coal  mine,  or  If  the  death  of  any 
active  or  Inactive  mln^  occurs  In  any  other 
place,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  provide  for  an 
autopsy  to  be  performed  on  such  miner,  with 
the  consent  of  his  surviving  widow  or.  If  he 
has  no  such  widow,  then  with  the  consent 
of  his  next  of  kin.  The  results  of  such  au- 
topsy shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and,  with 
the  consent  of  such  survivor,  to  the  miner's 
physician  or  other  Interested  person.  Such 
autopsy  shall  t>e  paid  for  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(f )  On  and  after  the  operative  date  of  this 
title,  the  standards  on  noise  prescribed  under 
the  Walsh-Heeley  Public  Contracts  Act,  as 
amended,  in  effect  October  1,  1969.  or  any 
such  improved  standards  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  shall  be  applicable  to  each  coal 
mine  and  each  operator  of  such  mine  shall 
comply  with  them.  Beginning  six  months 
after  the  operative  date  of  this  title,  at  In- 
tervals of  at  least  every  six  months  there- 
after, the  op>erator  of  each  mine  shall  con- 
duct. In  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, tests  by  a  qualified  person  of  the  noise 
level  at  the  mine  and  certify  the  results  to 
the  Secretary.  If  the  Secretary  determines, 
based  on  such  tests  or  any  tests  conducted 
by  his  authorized  representative,  that  such 
standards  on  noise  are  exceeded,  such  opera- 
tor shall  Immediately  undertake  to  Install 
protective  devices  or  other  means  of  protec- 
tion to  reduce  the  noise  level  In  the  affected 
area  of  the  mine,  except  that  the  operator 
shall  not  require  the  use  of  any  protective  de- 
vice or  system  which  the  Secretary  or  his  au- 
thorized representative  finds  will  be  haz- 
ardous or  cause  a  hazard  to  the  miners  in 
such  mine. 

TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  shall  expand  pro- 
grams for  the  education  and  training  of  coal 
mine  operators,  agents,  thereof,  and  miners 
in— 

(1)  the  recognition,  avoidance,  and  pre- 
vention of  accidents  or  unsafe  or  unhealth- 
ful  working  conditions  In  local  mines;  and 

(2)  In  the  iise  of  flame  safety  lamps, 
permissible  methane  detectors,  and  other 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  ac- 
curately detecting  gases. 

ASSISTANCE  TO   STATES 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary  In  coordina- 
tion with  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  any  State,  In  which 
coal  mining  takes  place — 

(1)  to  conduct  research  and  planning 
studies  and  to  carry  out  plans  designed  to 
Improve  State  workmen's  compensation  and 
occupational  disease  laws  and  programs,  as 
they  relate  to  compensation  for  pneu- 
moconiosis and  Injuries  in  coal  mine  em- 
ployment; and 

(2)  to  assist  the  States  In  planning  and 
Implementing  other  programs  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  health  and  safety  in  coal 
mines. 


(b)  Orants  under  this  section  shall  not 
extend  beyond  a  period  of  flve  years  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Federal  grants  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  to  States  which  have  a  plan  or 
plans  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  plan 
which — 

(1)  provides  that  reports  will  be  made  to 
the  Secretary,  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  Information,  as  may  reasonably  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  him  to  review  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program  or  programs  Involved, 
and  that  records  will  be  kept  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  he  flnds  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports; 

(2)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  and  account- 
ing for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State; 

(3)  contains  assurances  that  the  State 
will  not  In  any  way  diminish  existing  State 
programs  or  benefits  with  respect  to  pneu- 
moconiosis and  related  conditions;  and 

(4)  meets  any  additional  conditions  which 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  rule  In  fur- 
therance of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve any  State  plan,  or  modification 
thereof,  without  affording  the  State  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing. 

(f)  The  amount  granted  any  State  for  a 
flscal  year  under  this  section  may  not  ex- 
ceed 80  per  centimi  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  such  State  in  such  year  for 
carrying  out  such  programs,  studies,  and 
research. 

(g)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  each  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  years  for  carrying  out  this  section,  the 
sum  of  «1,000,000. 

EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  404.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  dur- 
ing the  period  ending  five  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  make  loans 
to  operators  of  coal  mines  to  enable  them 
to  procvire  or  convert  equipment  needed  by 
them  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Loans  made  under  this  section  shall 
have  such  maturities  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  but  not  in  excess  of  twenty  years. 
Such  loans  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  which 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  adequate  to 
cover  (1)  the  cost  of  the  funds  to  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the 
current  average  yields  of  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
having  maturities  comparable  to  the  ma- 
turities of  loans  made  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  section,  (2)  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing this  section,  and  (3)  probable  losses.  In 
carrying  out  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
to  the  extent  feasible  use  the  services  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  pur- 
suant to  agreements  between  himself  and 
the  Administrator  thereof. 

inspectors;  qualifications;  training 
Sec.  405.  The  Secretary  may,  subject  to 
the  civil  service  laws,  appoint  such  employees 
as  he  deems  requisite  for  the  administration 
of  this  Act  and  prescribe  their  duties.  Per- 
sons appointed  as  authorized  representatives 
of  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  qualified  by  prtwitlcal  experi- 
ence In  the  mining  of  coal  or  by  experience 
as  a  practical  mining  engineer  and  by  educa- 
tion. Such  persons  shall  be  adequately  trained 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  seek  to 
develop  programs  with  educational  Institu- 
tions and  operators  designed  to  enable  per- 
sons to  qualify  for  positions  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act.  In  selecting  persons  and 
training  and  retraining  persons  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
work  with  appropriate  educational  Institu- 
tions and  operators  In  developing  and  main- 
taining adequate  programs  for  the  training 


and  continuing  education  of  persons,  par- 
ticularly inspectors,  and,  where  appropriate, 
shall  cooperate  with  such  institutions  in  the 
conduct  of  such  programs  by  providing 
financial  and  technical  assistance. 
eitect  on  other  law 

Sec.  406.  (a)  No  SUte  law  in  effect  upon 
the  effective  date  of  thU  Act  or  which  may 
become  effective  thereafter,  shall  be  super- 
seded by  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  order 
issued  or  standard  promulgated  thereunder, 
except  insofar  as  such  State  law  is  in  conflict 
with  this  Act  or  with  any  order  issued  or 
standard  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  any  State  law  or 
regulation  In  effect  upon  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  or  which  may  become  effective 
thereafter,  which  provide  for  more  stringent 
health  and  safety  standards  applicable  to 
coal  mines  than  do  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  any  oKier  issued  or  standard  promulgated 
thereunder  shall  not  thereby  be  construed  or 
held  to  be  in  confUct  with  this  Act.  The  pro- 
visions of  any  State  law  or  regulation  in  ef- 
fect upon  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  or 
which  may  Isecome  effective  thereafter,  which 
provide  for  health  and  safety  standards  ap- 
plicable to  coal  mines  for  which  no  provision 
Is  contained  In  this  Act  or  any  order  Issued 
or  standard  promulgated  thereunder,  shall 
not  be  held  to  be  In  conflict  with  this  Act. 

ADMnnSTRATTVE    PROCEDURES 

Sec.  407.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act,  the  provtslons  of  sections  551-659 
and  sections  701-706  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  shall  not  apply  to  the  making 
of  any  order  or  decision  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  or  to  any  proceeding  for  the  review 
thereof. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  408.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
Issue  such  administrative  regulations  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  any  provision 
of  this  Act. 

OPERATIVE  DATE  AND  REPEAL 

Sec  409.  The  provisions  of  titles  I  and  HI 
of  thU  Act  shaU  become  operative  90  days 
after  enactment.  The  provisions  of  title  II 
of  this  Act  shall  become  operative  six  months 
after  enactment.  The  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Act,  as  amended,  are 
repealed  on  the  operative  date  of  titles  I 
and  in  of  this  Act,  except  that  such  provi- 
sions shall  continue  to  apply  to  any  order, 
notice,  or  finding  issued  under  that  Act  prior 
to  such  operative  date  and  to  any  proceedings 
related  to  such  order,  notice,  or  finding.  All 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  410.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  Invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the  appUcatlon 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circum- 
stances other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is 
held  Invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

REPORTS 

Sec  411.  (a)  Within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  following  the  convening  of  each 
session  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit through  the  President  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
an  annual  report  upon  the  subject  matter 
of  this  Act,  the  progress  concerning  the 
achievement  of  Its  purposes,  the  needs  and 
requirements  In  the  field  of  coal  mine  health 
and  safety,  the  amount  and  status  of  each 
loan  made  under  section  404,  a  description 
and  the  anticipated  cost  of  each  project  and 
program  he  has  undertaken  under  section 
401,  and  any  other  relevant  information.  In- 
cluding any  recommendations  he  deems 
appropriate. 

(b)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
following  the  convening  of  each  session  of 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  submit  through  the  Pres- 
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Ident  to  the  Congr^,  the  Secretary,  and  to 
the  Office  of  Sclenc4  and  Technology  an  an- 
nual report  upon  tile  health  matters  covered 
by  this  Act,  Including  the  progress  toward 
the  achievement  of  the  health  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  nee<<s  and  requirements  In  the 
field  of  coal  mine  t|ealth.  a  description  and 
the  anticipated  coet,  of  each  project  and  pro- 
gram he  has  undertaken  under  section  401, 
and  any  other  relevlmt  Information,  includ- 
ing any  recommendations  he  deems  appro- 
priate. The  ^st  sych  report  shall  include 
the  recommendatlohs  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  to  nec- 
essary health  stanclards,  Including  his  rec- 
ommendations as  ta  the  maximum  permissi- 
ble Individual  espdaure  to  coal  mine  dust 
during  a  working  sh^t. 

SPECIfl.    REPORT 

Sec.  4ia.  (a)  TI|e  Secretary  shall  make 
a  study  to  determlnfe  the  best  manner  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  and  State  activities  in  the 
field  of  coal  mine  health  and  safety  so  as  to 
achieve  ( 1 )  maximutn  health  and  safety  pro- 
tection for  miners,  i(2)  an  avoidance  of  du- 
plication of  effort.  (3)  maximum  effective- 
ness, (4)  reduce  de^ay  to  a  minimum,  and 
(5)  permit  most  Effective  use  of  Federal 
inspectors. 

U>)  TJna  Secretary  shall  make  a  report  of 
the.  res\]jts.  of  his  s^udy  to  the  Congress  as 
soon  as  practicable  bfter  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  ^  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  health 
and  safety  of  persqns  working  in  the  coal 
mining  industry  of  i  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table.    , 

A  similar  Houseibill  <H.R.  13950)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CXDNFEREES  ON 
S.  2917 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  in- 
sist on  its  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill 
<S.  2917)  and  reqiiest  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  th^  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thareon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Perkins,  Dent,  PupmsKi,  Hawkins,  Mrs. 
Mink,  Messrs.  BtrRXON  of  California, 
Ayres,  ErlenbornI  Bell  of  California, 
and  Scherle.  f 


PERSONAL  aJwOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  BUCHANAI4.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
vote  occurring  on  She  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety JAct  of  1969  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  off  the  floor.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


NIXON  iPOLmCS 


(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minutei ) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  yery  important  day  in 
New  Jersey's  political  history.  The  Vir- 
ginia and  New  Jerdey  gubernatorial  elec- 


tions are  next  week.  The  President  was 
in  Virginia  yesterday  and  is  in  New  Jer- 
sey today.  According  to  the  wire  service 
today,  it  says  that: 

Nixon  was  accompanied  on  his  Virginia 
foray  by  Patrick  Buchanan,  often  labeled 
his  "conservative"  speechwrlter.  There  was  a 
possibility  that  Raymond  Price,  generally 
regarded  as  his  "liberal"  speechwrlter,  might 
go  with  him  to  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  sort  of  like  the 
fellow  walking  into  a  clothing  store  and 
they  say  "He  wants  a  green  suit.  Turn  on 
the  green  light."  I  wonder  what  color 
the  light  will  be  tonight  in  New  Jersey 
and  where  Brother  Agnew  is. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  September  30, 1969, 
the  House  of  Representatives  took  imder 
consideration  H.R.  13300,  amendments 
to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act. 

Because  of  a  consultation  scheduled  at 
my  Pittsbiu-gh  ofiBce  that  evening,  which 
included  people  traveling  from  out  of 
town  by  plane.  I  was  unable  at  the  last 
minute  to  change  these  plans  when  the 
House  remained  in  session  into  the 
evening. 

If  it  had  been  possible  for  me  to  be 
present  at  the  time  of  the  vote  on  H.R. 
13300,  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  to  in- 
crease railroad  pension  payments  which 
I  have  favored  strongly,  although  I  dis- 
agreed with  some  of  the  other  specific 
provisions. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

October  29,  1969. 
The  Honorable  The  Spe:ak£R, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Under  Rule  m,  Clavise 
4  (Section  647)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  herewith  designate  Mr. 
W.  Raymond  CoUey,  an  official  in  my  office, 
to  sign  any  and  all  papers  and  do  all  other 
acts  for  me  which  he  would  be  authorized 
to  do  by  virtue  of  this  designation,  in  cases 
of  my  temporary  absence  or  disability. 

If  Mr.  CoUey  sboiild  not  be  able  to  act  in 
my  behalf  for  any  reason,  then  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin J.  Guthrie,  another  official  In  my  office, 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  au- 
thorized by  this  designation. 

These  designations  shaU  remain  in  effect 
until  revoked  by  me. 
Sincerely, 

Pat  Jennings, 

Clerk. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  14001,  AUTHORIZING 
MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  SYSTEM 
OF  SELECTING  PERSONS  FOR  IN- 
DUCTION INTO  THE  ARMED 
FORCES 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  586  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  586 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  14001)  to  amend  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967  to  authorize  modi- 
fications of  the  system  of  selecting  persons 
for  Induction  into  the  Armed  Forces  under 
this  Act.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


CALL  OF  THE   HOUSE 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[RoUNo.  249] 

Anderson,  Corbett  McEwen 

Tenn.  Daddario  Mlkva 

Ashbrook  Dawson  MoUohan 

Asplnall  Dent  Monagan 

Baring  Dlggs  Morton 

Barrett  DIngell  Murphy,  N.T. 

Bell.  Calif.  Dulskl  O'Neill.  Mass. 

Bingham  Dwyer  Pepper 

Blatnlk  Foley  Pike 

Brock  Foiintaln  Plmle 

Broomfleld  Frellnghuysen    Podell 

Brown,  Calif.  Hanna  Powell 

Burton,  Utah  HoUfleld  Pucinskl 

Byrne,  Pa.  Hunt  Rosenthal 

Cahlll  Jarman  Sandman 

Cederberg  Keith  Udall 

Chamberlain  Klrwan  Utt 

Chlsholm  Kuykendall  Van  Deerlln 

Clark  Lujan  Whalley 

CoUner  Lukens  Wldnall 

Conable  McClory  WUson,  Bob 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  369 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  standing  in  the  well  for  the  last  10 
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minutes  and  assumed  my  name  was  re- 
corded as  being  present  at  the  last  quo- 
rum. I  was  here,  but  in  checking  I  deter- 
mined that  my  name  was  not  recorded 
as  being  present.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Record  show  I  was  here  in 
the  House  standing  in  the  well  and  that 
the  Record  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The     SPEAKER.     The     gentleman's 
statement  will  appear  in  the  Record. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  14001,  AUTHORIZING  MOD- 
IFICATIONS OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF 
SELECTING  PERSONS  FOR  INDUC- 
TION INTO  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Young)  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Smith)  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  586 
provides  an  open  rule  with  4  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
14001  authorizing  modifications  of  the 
system  of  selecting  persons  for  induction 
into  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  14001  is  to  repeal 
section  5(a)(2)  of  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967. 

The  section  which  would  be  repealed 
presently  contains  language  which  pro- 
hibits the  President  from  modifying  the 
method  of  selection  of  inductees.  Re- 
peal of  this  prohibition  as  contained  in 
section  5(a)(2)  will  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  change  the  method  of  selecting 
registrants  for  induction  from  the 
method  heretofore  established.  Thus,  it 
would  permit  him  to  establish  a  so- 
called  random  system  of  selection  in  lieu 
of  the  so-called  oldest-first  system  which 
is  now  utilized  and  required  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  to  be  repealed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  586  in  order  that  H.R. 
14001  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution.  House 
Resolution  586,  will  provide  4  hours  of 
general  debate  and  an  open  rule  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  14001,  to  amend 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967 
to  authorize  modifications  of  the  system 
of  selecting  persons  for  induction  into 
the  Armed  Forces  imder  this  act. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  repeal 
section  5(a)  < 2)  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967.  This  will  permit  the 
President  to  institute  any  fair  and  im- 
partial method  of  selecting  individuals 
he  desires  to  implement. 

The  President  has  already  spelled  out 
his  proposed  new  method  of  selection  in 
his  message  to  Congress  on  May  13,  1969. 

The  prime  age  group  each  year  would 
be  those  who  reach  the  age  of  19  during 
the  year,  plus  those  whose  existing  de- 
ferments expire  during  that  year.  Prior 
to  each  calendar  year  all  dates  of  that 
year  would  be  randomly  drawn.  This 
would  establish  the  order  in  which  dates 
of  birth  would  be  called  in  sequence  for 
including  persons  bom  throughout  the 
year. 

A  young  man  would  only  have  to  know 


how  high  on  the  random  list  his  birth 
date  was  to  estimate  the  likelihood  of 
his  induction.  Local  draft  boards  would 
still  have  the  authority  to  authorize  de- 
ferments under  the  existing  law.  The 
random  selection  only  establishes  an  or- 
der of  inducting  those  who  are  classified 
1-A;  it  does  not  affect  deferments. 

This  system  would  replace  the  exist- 
ing induction  system  which  places  pri- 
ority on  the  oldest  persons  in  the  avail- 
able pool.  This  is  somewhat  disruptive  to 
the  future  planning  of  young  men. 

There  are  no  minority  views.  The  ad- 
ministration strongly  supports  the  bill. 
A  letter  from  General  Hershey  to  the 
Speaker  is  included  in  the  report,  as  well 
as  the  President's  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  14001,  represents 
the  President's  highest  priority  legisla- 
tive request  of  the  Congress.  It  would 
permit  him  to  implement  fully  the  six 
changes  in  draft  policy  which  he  cam- 
municated  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
May  13  and  on  October  13, 1969.  It  would, 
if  enacted,  repeal  the  existing  prohibi- 
tion against  establishing  a  random  sys- 
tem of  selection  for  all  inductees.  Its 
enactment  mil  enable  the  President  to 
implement  the  random  system  over  pe- 
riods of  time  which  he  considers  vital  to 
his  draft  reform  recommendations. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  some  tes- 
timony before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
that  the  President  might  already  have 
this  authority.  But  whether  he  does  or 
not,  I  do  not  know.  However,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  several  reforms  which  he 
wishes  to  implement,  he  wants  this  spe- 
cific bill  enacted  so  that  he  will  very 
definitely  have  the  authority.  Otherwise. 
I  assume  he  would  have  to  try  to  do  it 
by  Executive  order. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  informed,  and 
reliably  so,  that  there  will  be  efforts  made 
to  vote  down  the  previous  question.  If 
the  previous  question  is  voted  down, 
those  who  are  supporting  that  effort 
would  then  offer  a  new  rule  which  would 
open  up  the  entire  draft  law  as  I  under- 
stand it  by  making  all  amendments 
which  would  be  germane  to  the  present 
Selective  Service  Act  germane  to  H.R. 
14001. 

Mr.  Speaker,  insofar  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  think  we  should  be  able  to  consider 
the  entire  Selective  Service  Act.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  this  is  the  correct  time 
to  do  it. 

I  believe  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  should  have  the  opportunity 
and  that  they  should  hold  detailed  hear- 
ings and  then  reixtrt  a  bill  to  this  House 
early  next  year  so  that  every  Member 
who  desires  to  offer  any  amendments 
whatsoever,  whether  it  be  college  defer- 
ments or  whatever  they  are  interested 
in,  that  the  membership  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  its  will. 

But  if  we  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  this  nile  today,  in  my  personal 
opinion  we  will  just  be  opening  it  up  to 
what  we  refer  to  as  a  "Christmas  tree," 
because  we  will  be  here  until  Christmas 
trying  to  work  out  this  act. 

I  realize  that  there  are  a  number  of 
Members  who  would  like  to  offer  some 
amendments  to  the  act  and  I  would  like 
to  have  that  opportunity  also.  But,  first, 
I  would  like  for  them  to  have  the  oppor- 


tunity to  testify  before  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  with  reference  to  the 
entire  Selective  Service  System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  have  commented 
to  me  from  the  Democrat  side  of  the  aisle 
to  the  effect  that  they  do  not  think  the 
Democrat  Party  should  give  the  Presi- 
dent this  political  plum.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  understand  that.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  it  is  giving  the  President  any 
political  plum.  He  only  wants  the  six 
things  which  he  has  requested.  I  do  not 
see  any  political  mllesige  to  be  gained 
from  that.  In  fact,  if  we  do  not  give  him 
this  authority  and  if  he  can  do  it  by 
Executive  order,  that  would  be  more  of  a 
political  plum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  looking  at  this 
from  the  standpoint  of  politics  one  way 
or  the  other.  I  think  it  will  help  some  of 
the  young  men  to  better  determine  when 
they  may  be  called  for  the  draft.  I,  per- 
sonally, support  the  rule  and  I  support 
the  passage  of  H.R.  14001. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  on  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  15 
years,  and  this  is  the  only  time  I  have 
ever  attempted  to  lead  a  fight  to  over- 
come a  rule.  It  is  true  that  on  a  few 
occasions  I  have  voted  against  rules,  but 
I  feel  very  strongly  on  this  subject.  I 
have  felt  very  strongly  for  years,  not  just 
recently,  that  the  Selective  Service  Act 
was  inequitable:  that  it  was  at  the  base 
of  much  of  the  unrest  that  exists  in  this 
coimtry,  and  on  our  college  campuses  in 
particular. 

I  voted  against  the  amendments  which 
passed  this  House  in  1967  and,  because 
I  am  for  a  draft,  when  it  came  back 
from  the  Senate  I  voted  for  the  confer- 
ence report. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  draft.  I  do  not  sup- 
port a  voluntary  army,  but  I  find  it  very 
nearly  inconceivable  that  this  House  of 
Representatives  will  today  do  what  I 
have  heard  so  many  of  my  friends  on  the 
left  and  my  friends  on  the  right  say  we 
should  not  do,  and  that  is  abdicate  our 
responsibility  here  in  the  Congress  and 
hand  it  over  to  the  executive. 

I  do  not  think  there  are  any  politics 
in  this  issue.  I  believe  that  we  have  in  the 
Congress  an  inescapable  responsibiUty  to 
deal  with  this  issue. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  will  be  a 
Christmas  tree  bill;  that  the  House  will 
be  here  imtil  Christmas  debating  this 
issue.  Well.  I  have  been  in  Congress  a 
little  while,  and  I  have  never  seen  us  get 
so  far  out  of  control  on  a  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  extension  as  to  take  imtil  Christ- 
mas, or  even  to  take  a  week  or  a  month. 
We  did  have  one  on  universal  military 
training  a  long  time  ago  that  took  quite 
a  while,  but  it  was  a  very  long  time  ago. 
In  1967  we  acted,  and  acted  with  reason- 
able expedition. 

I  urge  that  we  vote  down  the  previous 
question  on  this  rule — which  will  permit 
me  to  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
make  in  order  any  amendment  germane 
to  any  provision  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  Act,  the  Selective  Service  Act. 
as  we  should  have  the  right  to  have  in 
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order.  I  do  not  see  that  it  Is  conceivable 
that  Members  on  either  side  would  wish 
to  engage  in  wh»t  amounts  to  a  technique 
lised  before  oni  other  matters  whereby 
an  open  rule  isi  granted  and  no  amend- 
ment is  in  ordef  except  to  a  very  narrow 
section  of  the  liw. 

Now.  as  I  sa^.  I  feel  strongly  on  the 
bill.  I  have  pi|t  in  legislation.  I  have 
spoken  for  yeai's  against  the  inequities 
that  I  conceive  to  be  In  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  but  if  I  am  successful  and 
those  who  agr^  with  me  are  in  the 
majority,  and  \fe  do  open  up  the  whole 
act.  I  do  not  liropose  to  offer  a  single 
amendment.  I  |mow  others  will. 

But  I  think  tte  fundamental  issue  that 
confronts  the  Hjouse  tonight  is  the  issue 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  institution. 
There  may  bei  those  who  disagree  that 
the  present  Selective  Service  Act  is  a 
major  cause  of  |unrest  in  the  country.  I 
have  not  rim  iijto  them.  But  if  it  is  in 
fact,  as  I  believe,  a  major  cause  of  some 
of  the  problems  that  we  confront,  can 
we,  as  the  people's  representatives,  pass 
off  to  another,  ho  matter  how  well  in- 
t^ntiqoed,  no  matter  how  high  the  office 
he  holds,  the  responsibility  to  act? 

I  think  we  hjave  a  fundamental  re- 
sponsibility to  function.  This  whole  leg- 
islative situatloil  was  contrived  to  deny 
the  Members  of  [this  House  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  and  act  on  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  prqsent  draft  act. 

I  urge  my  cdUeagues  to  join  me  in 
voting  down  th^  previous  question  and 
then  support  tha  amendment  to  the  nile 
which  I  will  oftfer  which  will  make  all 
amendments  thajt  are  otherwise  germane 
to  the  Selective  Service  Act  in  order  to  be 
offered  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  BOLLINGjMr.  Speaker,  now  if  the 
gentleman  froii  Washington  (Mr. 
Hicks  »  will  forgive  me,  I  have  already 
promised  to  yiel4  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  <  Mr.  IThompson  » . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  iri  support  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
which  would  in  pi-actical  effect  open  H.R. 
14001  to  any  am^dment  germane  to  the 
Selective  Service!  Act.  As  we  know,  HH. 
14001  would  remove  from  the  1967  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  the  language  which  pro- 
hibits the  President  from  Instituting  a 
random  or  lotte^  method  of  selecting 
persons  from  th^  draft  pool  for  induc- 
tion into  military]  service. 

I  support  the  orinciple  of  random  se- 
lection, and  I  bitlieve  that  a  workable 
system  can  be  devised  for  its  implemen- 
tation. But  random  selection  in  and  of 
itself  does  not  beigin  to  address  itself  to 
the  many  inequities  in  the  system  with 
respect  to  deferments,  the  lack  of  coun- 
sel for  registrants,  and  a  host  of  other 
matters.  Random!  selection,  after  all.  is 
a  method  of  selecting  people  from  the 
draft  pool.  It  ha^  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  how  pe0ple  get  into  the  draft 
pool.  Nor  does  HH.  14001  make  any  at- 
tempt to  reorganise  the  system  to  provide 
more  uniform  treatment  of  registrants. 
I  had  hoped  tliat  hearings  would  be 
held  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices on  the  many  pills  which  pend  before 
it  on  various  aspects  of  draft  reform.  I 
sought  such  hearings.  On  June  20.  I 
wrote  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Car- 


olina, chairman  of  the  committee,  ask- 
ing that  hearings  be  held  promptly  on 
H.R.  7784  and  related  bills.  That  letter 
was  coeigned  by  15  of  our  colleagues,  the 
cosponsors  of  HJl.  7784.  In  addition,  65 
other  Members  of  the  House  authorized 
me  to  advise  the  chairman  that  they  as- 
sociated themselves  with  my  request  that 
draft  reform  legislation  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  hearings  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  On  July  3,  I  was  able  to  advise  the 
chairman  that  eight  more  Members  were 
in  accord  with  that  view.  Thus,  we  have 
the  picture  of  H.R.  7784  and  its  compan- 
ion bill.  HJl.  13025.  being  sponsored  by  39 
Members  of  the  House.  In  addition,  we 
have  51  other  Members  on  record  for 
prompt  hearings  on  draft  reform  meas- 
ures. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  imagine  that 
there  will  be  a  number  of  amendments 
offered  to  H.R.  14001.  If  the  rule  is 
amended,  it  would  be  my  mtentlon  to 
offer  as  a  substitute  H.R.  7784.  which  I 
might  add.  Includes  a  provision  for  ran- 
dom selection.  But  H.R.  7784  addresses 
itself  to  the  entire  subject  of  draft  re- 
form. Time  does  not  permit  me  now  to 
discuss  the  bill's  provisions  at  any  length. 
Nevertheless,  the  committee  cannot  plead 
siuTrise  at  any  of  its  provisions.  In  direct 
response  to  the  specific  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  I  fur- 
nished the  committee  vdth  section-by- 
section  analysis  prepared  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  for  the  bill  on 
the  occasion  of  the  hearings  chaired  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  on  H.R. 
14001.  I  prefaced  that  analysis  with  a 
13  page  statement,  both  of  which  may  be 
found  on  page  28566  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  3,  1969.  I  truly 
beUeve  that  H.R.  7784  would  meet  most. 
If  not  all,  of  the  inadequacies  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  there  is  sufficient  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  warrant  an  amend- 
ment to  the  rule  as  moved  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  so  that  Members  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  sub- 
stantive aspects  of  draft  reform  which 
go  beyond  the  narrow  issue  of  random 
selection. 

It  Is  no  reflection  of  the  President,  nor 
Is  It  a  political  plum,  for  the  Congress 
to  exercise  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bility under  article  I,  section  9.  clause  8, 
to  raise  and  support  armies.  It  is  our  job 
and  we  should  do  it. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
for  yielding.  I  commend  him  for  his 
initiative  in  this  matter  In  opposing  the 
rule  and  for  the  lucidity  of  his  state- 
ment. I  think  it  would  be  inexcusable 
for  this  body  tonight  not  to  open  the 
rule  to  necessary  and  equitable  amend- 
ments. It  would  confirm  the  conviction 
of  many  people  In  this  country  that  this 
body  lacks  both  the  time  and  the  rele- 
vance to  meet  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  facing  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  defeat  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  bill  for  which  this  resolution 
would  grant  a  rule  would  change  but  one 


portion  of  the  method  by  which  we  arbi- 
trarily and  Inequitably  select  young  men 
to  go  to  war.  Rather,  the  whole  system 
needs  to  be  changed,  and  It  seems  quite 
clear  that  under  the  rule  we  are  now  con- 
sidering amendments  to  change  the 
whole  system  will  not  be  in  order. 

I  think  we  need  a  lottery;  I  think  we 
would  caU  the  youngest  men  first;  and  I 
think  that  men  should  be  exposed  to  the 
draft  for  1  year  rather  than  7.  I  cannot 
quarrel  with  the  changes  that  H.R.  14001 
would  make. 

But  I  also  think  that  we  must  adopt 
national  standards  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Selective  Service  System  and 
the  determination  of  who  is  to  be  drafted. 
I  think  that  we  must  reduce  the  number 
of  deferments  and  make  those  which  are 
authorized  scrupulously  fair  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. And  I  think  that  we  must  extend 
the  right  of  conscientious  objector  status 
to  atheists  and  agnostics,  so  long  as  they 
are  genuine  pacifists.  These  are  the  very 
minimal  changes  needed  to  insure  that 
the  draft  is  equitable,  and  it  appears  that 
the  House  will  not  be  able  to  work  Its  will 
in  this  regard  under  the  rule  we  are  now 
considering. 

I  urge  that  the  previous  question  be 
defeated  and  that  this  legislation  be  con- 
sidered under  a  procedure  that  will  en- 
able those  Members  who  are  sensitive 
to  the  young  people  of  America  to  really 
represent  their  Interests  m  this  House. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Leggett)  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  also  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for 
making  this  point.  If  we  do  not  rule 
down  the  previous  question  and  open 
up  this  rule  and  amend  it  and  allow  all 
amendments  to  the  Selective  Service  Act 
to  be  in  order,  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
will  be  missing  an  opportimity  that  is 
available  to  us.  The  American  people  in 
many  of  their  polls  have  said  that  the 
most  important  question  in  the  country 
today  is  the  Selective  Service  Act.  This 
is  what  they  are  concerned  about.  They 
are  concerned  about  Vietnam;  they  are 
concerned  about  infiation;  about  the 
third  most  important  thing  facing  the 
country  is  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

We  can  ask  ourselves  who  is  to  blame 
for  some  of  the  slow  activity  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  believe  we  can  talk  about  the 
fact  that  the  President  has  not  pioneered 
a  program,  the  Departments  have  not 
submitted  reports,  we  have  not  had  a 
miraculous  100  days.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  slow  year.  But  the  real  problem 
is  that  it  is  not  all  the  fault  of  the 
President. 

One  of  the  problems  is  the  fact  that 
with  our  committee  system,  we  do  not 
hear  most  of  the  bills  that  are  presented 
to  the  Congress  for  review.  We  now  have 
had  our  colleague  from  New  Jersey  pre- 
sent legislation,  selective  service,  with  I 
think  almost  89  coauthors,  asking  for 
review  of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  That 
is,  89  Members  of  this  House  have  asked 
for  a  full  review  of  the  law.  Still  the  only 
thing  we  get  is  merely  repeal  of  a  very 
small  section. 
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The  legislative  point,  the  procedural 
point  at  this  stage  of  the  record  is  that 
when  you  repeal  a  preclusion,  nothing  is 
germane.  So  as  a  practical  matter  we  can 
have  a  4-hour  debate,  but  there  will  be 
no  amendments  that  will  be  of  any  value 
to  us  whatsoever  or  In  order. 

You  may  say,  "Why  do  we  need 
amendments  to  the  Selective  Service 
Act?"  I  pointed  out  the  views  of  the 
American  public.  I  saw  a  newspaper  arti- 
cle the  other  day,  "Draft  Appetds  Board 
Paraljrzed  by  General  Hershey.  General 
Hershey  Is  Going  to  Retire."  I  have  an 
article  from  my  home  newspaper  in  Sac- 
lamento  indicating  that  three  of  my  local 
boards  are  disqualified  and  are  probably 
acting  Illegally  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  members  of  the  board  are  not  resi- 
dents of  the  district  in  which  they  are 
recruiting.  One  requirement  is  that,  at 
the  present  time,  a  member  can  serve  no 
longer  on  a  local  board  than  25  years.  He 
can  serve  no  longer  than  his  75th  birth- 
day. This  is  a  matter  that  should  come 
under  the  review  of  this  House.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  polarized  opinion  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle.  I  think  we  are 
capable  of  reviewing  these  questions  In 
this  Congress  because  we  have  the  re- 
port of  General  Clark,  the  report  of  Burk 
Marshall,  and  our  experience  over  the 
past  5  or  6  years  with  this  law. 

I  would  hope  we  would  support  the  po- 
sition of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
for  yielding,  and  I  commend  him  for  his 
leadership  in  this  fight.  It  seems  to  me 
it  is  rather  ridiculous  to  call  the  re- 
ported bill  I  H.R.  14001)  a  draft  reform 
bill.  It  is  a  sham  and  a  deception  to  say 
it  is.  If  we  are  serious  about  correcting 
the  inequities  in  the  present  selective 
senrice  system,  then  it  is  essential  that 
the  House  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
■sider  all  the  various  amendments  to  be 
offered  and  aU  the  various  reform  pro- 
posals which  have  been  made.  Including 
the  bill  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  as  well  as 
the  legislation  to  create  a  volimteer  army 
which  I  have  sponsored. 

I  also  believe  very  strongly  that,  as 
long  as  Congress  has  not  declared  war. 
no  young  man  should  be  drafted  to  fight 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  propose  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  draftee,  without  his  consent, 
to  Vietnam.  No  more  young  men  should 
be  drafted  and  sent  to  fight  and  die  in 
that  undeclared  war. 

This  House  has  a  responsibility  to  the 
Nation,  and  especially  to  the  young  men 
who  are  immediately  affected,  to  have  an 
open  debate  with  full  opportimity  to  vote 
upon  amendments  and  alternatives  to 
the  present  draft  law,  and  parliamentary 
techniques  should  not  be  used  to  stifle 
such  a  debate. 

Since  May  25,  1967,  when  the  Selective 
Service  Act  was  extended  for  4  years — I 
was  one  of  nine  in  the  House  to  vote 
against  it — the  inequities  in  the  draft 
have  become  apparent  to  more  and  more 
Americans. 

According  to  the  Harris  poll,  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  under  30  favor  the 


repeal  of  the  draft.  A  majority  of  all 
Americans  favor  either  repeal  or  some 
type  of  major  change. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  House  Rules  Committee,  how- 
ever, do  not  feel  that  the  draft  is  an  is- 
sue that  merits  full  debate  in  the  House. 
However,  the  House  should  not  shirk 
from  facing  this  issue.  Parliamentary 
tactics  must  not  be  used  to  block  con- 
gressional debate  on  this  mattei. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
recognize  the  value  and  necessity  of  free 
and  open  debate  and  defeat  the  previous 
question.  Only  then  will  we  be  able  to 
serve  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  this 
country  as  Illustrated  by  their  feelings  on 
the  draft. 

There  are  numerous  Inequities  In  the 
present  Selective  Service  System  which 
the  proposed  random  selection  will  not 
change.  In  fact,  H.R.  14001  merely  shifts 
the  biu"den  of  the  inequities. 

If  the  House  Is  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bility, then  we  should  examine  and  ex- 
plore some  very  basic  questions — the 
question  of  a  volunteer  army,  the  ques- 
tion of  alternative  service  such  as  the 
Peace  Corps,  Vista,  or  the  Teachers 
Corps,  the  question  of  conscientious  ob- 
jection, and  the  question  of  student  de- 
ferments. We  should  devise  legislation  to 
make  local  draft  boards  representative  of 
a  cross  section  of  the  community  as  an 
amendment,  which  I  offered  to  the  act  in 
1967,  was  designed  to  do. 

We  should  insure  the  right  of  a  regis- 
trant to  have  counsel  at  each  stage  of  the 
proceedings  and  see  that  procedures  are 
consistent,  fair,  and  conducted  with  due 
process. 

H.R.  14001  may  give  the  appearance 
of  reform  by  removing  the  1967  prohibi- 
tion against  changing  the  method  of 
determining  the  relative  order  of  induc- 
tion. Unfortunately,  it  provides  no  basic 
change  and  ignores  the  major  deficien- 
cies of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  repeat: 
The  issue  here  is  whether  the  House  is 
going  to  exercise  its  responsibility.  The 
issue  here  is  whether  we  will  accept  our 
responsibility,  as  we  have  in  the  past  on 
the  other  amendments  to  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  and  have  a  free  and  open 
debate.  That  is  why  I  urge  you  to  support 
my  effort  to  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  wrestled  with  my  con- 
science. I  have  wrestled  with  those  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Republican  Party  on 
just  what  Is  the  right  position  to  take.  I 
have  listened  with  interest  to  those  who 
have  taken  the  position  we  ought  to  open 
this  up.  and  I  am  persuaded  that  they 
are  correct.  If  this  House  passes  by  to- 
day the  opportunity  to  amend  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  in  portions  other 
than  that  which  relates  to  the  repeal  of 
this  one  section,  then,  in  fact,  we  are  go- 
ing counter  to  that  which  some  argued 
yesterday  when  the  argtmient  was  made 
that  in  the  interest  of  orderly  procedure, 
we  ought  not  to  make  the  Senate  abide 
by  the  House  position. 

The  only  argument  I  have  heard  this 
afternoon  as  to  why  we  should  vote  for 


the  rule  is  because  the  Senate  may  not 
take  anything  else.  Are  we  now  to  take 
the  position  that  the  House  should  not 
act  because  the  other  body  may  not  ac- 
cept our  position? 

I  am  satisfied  this  House  has  Its  own 
responsibility.  I  am  satisfied  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  willing  to  open  up  the 
hearings  next  year  on  the  draft,  that  he 
will  have  the  support  of  the  distmgulshed 
minority  whip,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Arends)  and  that  this  House 
may  come  back  to  consideration  of  it. 
But,  on  balance,  the  Selective  Service 
System  is  one  law  that  touches  more 
deeply  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  young 
men  in  this  Nation,  and  so  long  as  that 
Is  the  case.  I  think  we  must  assert  our 
own  responsibility.  We  must  not  fall  to 
take  the  opportunity  open  to  us  today  to 
work  on  this  law. 

That  Is  not  an  anti-Nlxon  position.  In 
fact  it  Is  only  because  the  President  has 
exerted  his  leadership  that  this  bill  is 
here  today.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  pro- 
equity  position,  and  the  Selective  Service 
Act  deserves  a  greater  degree  of  attention 
by  the  Membei-s  of  this  House.  Two  years 
ago  I  supported  an  amendment  for  a  2- 
year  extension.  This  bill  will  be  a  way  to 
review  all  of  this  act.  Therefore,  I  shall 
support  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  In 
his  motion  and  vote  against  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  purposes 
of  debate  only,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord). 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
concur  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  BOLLING ). 

On  this  matter  I  found  out  a  new  body 
of  parliamentary  law,  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  introduce  a  bill  into  the  Congress 
which,  in  effect,  Is  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment in  the  committee.  I  offered  an 
amendment  striking  the  enaclinR  clause 
and  amending  the  title,  an  amendment 
which  would  abolish  college  deferments 
with  the  exception  of  ROTC  deferments. 
That  amendment  was  declared  out  of 
order. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  that 
this  body  Is  making  a  tremendous  mis- 
take if  we  abdicate  our  responsibilities 
by  voting  on  what  is,  in  effect,  a  closed 
riole,  because  the  rule  of  germaneness 
does  not  prevail  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  debated  In  the 
Senate.  The  bill  may  come  back  In  the 
same  form,  but  the  Senate  will  have  ex- 
ercised its  responsibility. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  the  Hbiise  to  vote 
down  the  previous  question  so  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri can  at  least  be  considered. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  who  spoke 
previously.  I  am  in  favor  of  amending 
the  pending  resolution. 

I  think,  to  consider  this  bill  under  a 
closed  rule  would  be,  indeed,  to  abdicate 
the  authority  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  debate  one  of  the  most 
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pressing  issues  o:  our  time  at  one  of  the 
most  critical  periods  in  American  his- 


tory. 
I    think 


the 


should  stand  on 
provisions  which 


Selective    Service    Act 


its  own  merits.  Those 
are  correct  and  in  the 
best  Interests  ofj  the  United  States  of 
America  should  bie  retained,  but  there  are 
certain  provision^  of  it  which  should  be 
discussed  and  sh<juld  be  discussed  on  the 
floor  of  this  Hotse  of  Representatives. 
This  is  the  proper  forxun  for  such  dis- 
cussion. The  previous  question  must  be 
voted  down  in  orfler  to  give  the  House  of 
Representatives  fn  opportunity  to  dis- 
CUSS  it  I 

Mr.  SMITH  of  jlowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yitld? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  |  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 


Mr.  SMITH  of 


Iowa.  I  especially  want 


to  commend  tlie  gentleman  on  his 
amendment.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
other  one  cause  in  the  United  States  of 
America  today  f^r  unrest  on  campuses 
that  is  .as  great  ks  the  way  the  draft  is 
operaung. 

I  think  the  drift  will  be  necessary  to 
meet  manpower]  needs  for  sometime 
and  that  puttind  deferees  together  with 
all  the  pressure  which  naturally  results 
from  not  knowinig  whether  they  will  be 
drafted  and  thalj  kind  of  indecision  for 
4  years  results  l|n  a  state  of  mind  in- 
ducive  to  joining)  extremists  in  protests. 
The  girl  friends  get  involved  too,  because 
they  ctmnot  mak^  plans  or  know  whether 
their  fiance  will  be  going  to  service.  This 
is  causing  moref  unrest  on  the  college 
campuses  than  fenythlng  the  Supreme 
Court  has  done,  dr  some  movies  or  any  of 
the  other  things  [some  people  are  point- 
ing to.  We  need  4  law  that  permits  those 
to  know  that  they  will 
to  avoid  imnecessary 
periods  of  indecidon. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I 

If  the  previous  question  Is  voted  down. 
I  will  offer  that  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 


who  are  needed 
be    called    and 


Illinois  <Mr.  Are 


Mr.  ARENr>S.  t/lr.  Speaker,  on  May  13, 
1969,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sent  a  message  t4  the  Congress  in  which 
his  intention  to  imple- 
in  draft  policy. 


he  clearly  stated 
ment  six  changes 


In  advising  th(  Congress  of  his  desire 


and     intention 
changes  in  draft 


to  implement  these 
policy,  he  stated: 
It  Is  my  convktlon  that  the  disruptive 
Impact  of  the  military  draft  on  Individual 
lives  should  be  minimized  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, consistent  with  the  national  security. 
For  this  reason  I  i.m  today  asking  the  Con- 
gress for  authority  to  Implement  draft  re- 
forms. 

>  issiied 


The  report 
Armed  Services 
the  six  changes 
by  President 
presume  on  the 
this  body  by  revi 
of  these  propos^ 
think  it  most 
Members  have 
ment  with  the  su: 
dent's  program. 

The   Commi 


OS). 


by  the  Committee  on 

an  H.R.  14001  outlines 

draft  policy  proposed 

Nixfcn.  Therefore,  I  will  not 

1  ime  of  the  Members  of 

lowing  the  details  of  each 

changes.  However.  I 

sitniflcant  that  very  few 

^pressed  any  disagree - 

objectives  of  the  Presi- 


tti!e   on   Armed   Services 


which  has  jurisdiction  over  legislative 
proposals  affecting  the  draft  law,  has 
acted  exiJeditiously  on  the  President's 
request.  Hearings  were  conducted  on  the 
legislative  proposal,  H.R.  14001,  which 
would  enable  the  President  to  go  forward 
with  his  planned  changes  in  draft  policy. 

This  legislative  proposal,  H.R.  14001. 
was  acted  upon  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  immediately  after  the 
full  committee  had  ccrmpleted  its  exhaus- 
tive hearings  on  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  action  of  the 
subcommittee  which  conducted  these 
hearings  since  that  subcommittee  con- 
firmed the  desirability  of  the  change  in 
the  law  requested  by  President  Nixon  and 
reported  favorably  on  H.R.  14001,  the  bill 
which  I  sponsored. 

Th«  legislation  we  are  acting  on  today 
is  very  simple — it  repeals  section  5(a)  f  2) 
of  the  draft  law. 

The  effect  of  this  repeal  is  to  eliminate 
the  existing  prohibition  in  the  law  which 
requires  the  continuation  of  the  so-called 
oldest  first  system  in  selecting  induct- 
ees for  the  draft.  Repeal  of  this  pro- 
hibition in  the  law  is  necessary  to  per- 
mit the  President,  in  accordance  with 
other  provisions  in  the  law,  to  establish 
a  new  and  Impartial  system  of  selection 
for  these  inductees. 

Stripped  of  all  the  technicalities  in- 
volved, and  very  simply  stated,  repeal  of 
section  5(a)(2)  wUl  enable  President 
Nixon  to  establish  a  random  system  of 
selection,  or  a  lottery,  to  determine  the 
relative  order  in  which  young  men  are 
to  be  placed  in  establishing  their  vulner- 
ability for  induction  under  the  draft 
law. 

The  maimer  in  which  the  President 
would  establish  this  system  of  random 
selection  is  set  out  in  detail  on  pages  10 
and  11  of  the  committee  report.  It  would 
be  accomplished  as  follows: 

Prior  to  each  calendar  year,  all  dates  of 
that  year  (365  or  366)  would  be  randomly 
drawn.  This  drawing  would  establish  for  use 
by  each  local  draft  board  the  sequence  for 
Inducting  members  of  the  prime  age  group. 
For  example,  If  August  3  was  the  first  date 
drawn,  then  those  in  the  prime  age  group 
whose  birthdays  are  August  3  would  be  most 
draft  susceptible.  If  November  10  was  the  last 
date  drawn,  then  those  In  the  prime  age 
group  whose  birthdays  are  November  10 
would  be  least  draft  susceptible — and  so  on 
In  between  the  first  and  last  dates  drawn. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  young  man 
has  simply  to  examine  where  his  birth  date 
falls  in  the  list  of  365  and  366  dates,  and  he 
knows  his  relative  susceptibility  to  the  draft 
during  his  prime  year. 

Once  his  place  in  the  sequence  is  deter- 
mined, his  assignment  In  terms  of  draft 
order  would  never  change.  If  he  were  granted 
a  deferment  or  exemption  at  age  19  or  20, 
he  would  reenter  the  prime  age  group  when 
his  deferment  or  exemption  expired,  and 
would  take  the  same  place  In  the  sequence 
that  he  was  originally  assigned. 

It  Is  Important  to  point  out  one  thing  the 
random  selection  system  will  not  do.  It  will 
not  substitute  chance  for  reason.  Draft 
boards  would  continue  to  be  responsible  for 
authorizing  deferments  on  the  basis  of  such 
reasons  as  hardship  or  college  study.  Random 
selection  only  establishes  an  order  of  Induct- 
ing those  who  are  classified  I-A — that  Is, 
those  who  are  qualified  and  available  alter 
deferment  periods  (If  any)  have  expired.  This 
would  take  the  place  of  the  mandatory  oldest 


firsit  procedure  now  used  by  draft  boards  In 
selecting  qualified  I-A's  for  Induction. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  the 
proposed  system  of  random  selection  is 
the  intention  of  the  President  to  con- 
centrate future  draft  calls  on  a  younger 
age  group. 

President  Nixon  has  advised  that  he 
intends  to  make  the  change  from  "an 
oldest  first  to  a  youngest  first  order  of  call 
so  that  a  yoimg  man  would  become  less 
viilnerable  rather  than  more  vulnerable 
to  the  draft  as  he  grows  older." 

As  the  Memt)ers  of  this  body  will  recall, 
the  House  committee  report  accompany- 
ing the  1967  act  reflected  the  approval 
of  this  concept  as  originally  proposed  by 
the  former  administration. 

Furthermore,  in  the  Senate/House 
Conference  Report  on  the  1967  changes 
to  the  Draft  Act,  the  House  conferees 
made  a  special  effort  to  clearly  enunciate 
that  the  changes  made  to  the  draft  law 
in  no  way  proscribed  or  inhibited  the 
Piesident  in  changing  the  priority  of 
going  from  the  older  group  to  a  younger 
group  of  inductees. 

Despite  this  action  by  the  conferees, 
President  Johnson  never  made  this 
change  in  draft  policy  despite  the  fact 
that  he  had  assured  the  Congress  that 
he  would  place  such  a  change  in  effect 
on  January  1,  1968. 

President  Nixon  is  going  ahead  with 
this  change  in  the  draft  law,  which 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating 
much  of  the  criticism  that  now  surrounds 
the  administration  of  the  draft  law. 

I  suppose  there  are  as  many  proposed 
changes  to  the  draft  law  as  there  are 
critics  of  the  draft  law.  Obviously,  every- 
one cannot  be  right. 

It  v/ould  be  folly  for  this  body  to  at- 
tempt a  wholesale  revision  of  the  draft 
law  here  on  the  floor  today  no  matter 
how  v;ell  intentioned  each  of  us  may  be 
on  that  subject. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  pretend  that  the 
draft  law  cannot  be  improved.  Since  it  is 
man-made,  it  is  undoubtedly  imperfect. 
However,  no  matter  how  mightily  we  may 
strive  to  debate  the  total  spectrum  of  pos- 
sible changes  to  the  draft  law  on  this 
floor  today,  every  Member  of  this  body 
knows  that  we  cannot  legislate  respon- 
sibly and  intelligently  without  the  bene- 
fit of  committee  hearings  on  such 
changes. 

It  is  obvious  also  that  the  recom- 
mended reforms  in  the  draft  proposed  by 
President  Nixon  have  the  overwhelming 
support  of  almost  everyone  knowledge- 
able on  this  subject.  Therefore,  since  the 
President  of  these  United  States,  and  he 
is  our  Pi'esident,  be  we  Democrat  or 
Republican,  has  developed  and  recom- 
mended draft  reforms  which  are  not  con- 
troversial and  have  popular  support,  we 
would  be  derelict  in  our  responsibility  if 
we  did  not  give  him  this  authority  which 
he  requests  here  today. 

The  issue  before  the  Congress  is  very 
clear.  We  either  are  in  favor  of  institut- 
ing reforms  in  the  draft  law  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  or  we  are  not. 

I  know  the  American  people  are  in 
favor  of  these  changes  in  the  draft  law, 
and  I  trust  that  every  other  Member  of 
this  body  feels  the  same. 

FYom  what  I  have  heard  reported  from 
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some  Members  of  the  other  body — there 
is  the  real  possibility  that  unless  we  pass 
this  bill  as  is.  there  will  be  no  draft  re- 
form at  all.  We  cannot  and  should  not 
take  that  chance.  Change  is  needed  and 
now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rivers  » . 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
allegations  of  some  of  the  instant  au- 
thorities on  the  Draft  Act,  our  committee 
has  been  in  session  for  about  6  months 
on  the  procurement  bill — day  and  night. 

I  related  to  you  recently  how  many 
hearings  we  held  and  how  many  volumes 
we  have  had  on  the  ABM  and  the  other 
military  materiel,  along  with  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill.  We  have  been  in 
session  all  of  this  year  handling  the  busi- 
ness of  the  security  of  this  country. 

Many  draft  proposals  have  been  in- 
troduced. Going  at  top  speed,  as  we  have, 
we  could  not  have  gotten  to  all  of  them. 
We  were  in  session  all  day — today — with 
the  conferees  of  the  other  body  on  pro- 
curement authorization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  asked  me  to  help  him 
to  get  a  random  selection  bill,  I  subordi- 
nated my  own  feelings  because  he  is  my 
President,  too.  He  has  the  worst  job  on 
earth.  I  am  not  playing  politics  with  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  whether  it  is 
a  plum  to  someone  or  not.  When  the 
President  says  he  needs  something,  I 
assume  he  is  as  honorable  as  either  you 
or  I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  the  gentlemsm 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert)  if  he  would 
hold  hearings  on  random  selection.  Mr. 
Hebert,  too,  subordinated  his  own  feel- 
ings and  came  to  the  call  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  does  not  agree, 
and  neither  do  I,  that  those  who  are 
tearing  our  campuses  apart  in  America 
are  doing  it  because  of  the  Draft  Act.  I 
think  that  is  ridiculous.  I  do  not  believe 
it.  and  neither  would  I  subscribe  to  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SMIT:i  of  California.  Mi-.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
was  reported  out  during  Mr.  Arends'  and 
my  absence  while  in  attendance  at  the 
NATO  conference.  It  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Now,  here  it  is.  Are  you 
going  to  turn  your  back  on  your  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  not?  It  is 
as  simple  as  that.  As  long  as  I  am  chair- 
man, I  am  not  going  to  permit  political 
consideration  to  enter  into  our  delibera- 
tion— regardless  of  who  is  presiding.  I 
.lust  will  not  play  politics  with  the  se- 
curity of  my  country. 

Now,  I  know  there  are  those  of  you 
who  want  to  review  this  Draft  Act.  We 
plan  a  review  on  it  next  year  if  we  can 
get  to  it.  There  are  just  so  many  things 
that  we  can  do  in  one  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  Draft  Act  is  a 


good  act.  I  cannot  administer  every  draft 
board  in  the  land.  President  Nixon  is 
moving  to  modernize  it. 

Now,  let  us  give  him  a  chance,  let  us 
give  him  a  chance.  What  if  you  were  the 
President?  This  might  give  him  the  psy- 
chological opportunity  to  stop  some  of 
this  iconoclastic  activity  on  the  campuses 
of  America.  This  will  not  sink  this  coun- 
try. Give  him  a  chance  for  random  selec- 
tion. We  carmot  have  a  review  on  this 
fioor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  of  people  say  we 
want  to  stop  the  deferments.  If  you  stop 
the  war  and  bring  our  boys  home,  why 
do  you  want  to  stop  deferments?  It  just 
does  not  make  sense  to  me.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  review  next 
year.  Mr.  Hebert  had  a  hearing  day  set 
aside  to  hear  Members  of  Congress  who 
had  proposals.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
days  it  will  take  for  full  hearings  on 
this,  however.  During  debate,  we  will  ex- 
plain to  you  everything  that  is  contained 
in  the  Draft  Act.  That  Draft  Act  started 
before  I  came  to  Congress,  giving  the 
President  of  the  United  States  discre- 
tionary authority  and  we  have  not 
touched  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  have  had  an  exten- 
sion of  every  Draft  Act. 

We  have  amplified  and  extended  the 
discretionary  authority  of  the  President. 
The  only  place  we  have  told  him  he  could 
not  move  was  in  the  random  selection. 
Now  President  Nixon  says  he  needs  this. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  question  his 
intent.  I  want  to  give  him  my  help,  im- 
derstanding,  and  active  assistance. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  OTTiNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  support  the  gentleman  from 
Missoiiri  (Mr.  Bolling)  in  his  effort  to 
permit  consideration  of  complete  revi- 
sion of  our  draft  laws. 

Few  of  our  laws  affect  so  vitally  so 
many  of  our  citizens.  They  are  literally 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  our  youth. 
They  are  of  utmost  concern  to  their  par- 
ents. They  vitally  affect  our  schools  and 
colleges,  and  the  health  of  our  society. 

To  proceed  under  the  proposed  rule  on 
the  limited  bill  reported  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  dealing  only  with 
permitting  a  lottery,  would  be  a  travesty. 
There  are  many  other  inequitable  fea- 
tures of  the  existing  draft  laws  that  cry 
for  correction.  Even  the  lottery  is  ren- 
dered relatively  meaningless  by  existing 
restrictions  on  the  people  who  may  be 
included  in  the  lottery  pool.  A  lack  of 
national  standards  for  interpretation  of 
the  draft  laws  has  meant  that  youngsters 
in  identical  situations  have  been  treated 
differently  by  different  draft  boards.  The 
autonomy  of  draft  boards  has  led  to 
many  abuses.  The  lack  of  definition  of 
the  rights  of  persons  before  draft  boards 
and  their  ability  to  be  represented  by 
counsel  has  led  to  abuses.  Conscientious 
objector  provisions  are  inequitable  and 
deserve  reconsideration.  Indeed,  the  ne- 


cessity for  a  draft  board  at  all  is  greatly 
in  question  and  the  pros  and  cons  of  a 
Volunteer  Army  deserve  debate. 

We  abdicate  our  duty  as  the  elected 
Representatives  of  our  people  if  we  follow 
the  restrictions  sought  to  be  imposed  on 
us  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  It 
is  deplorable  that  this  committee  refused 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  draft  and,  having 
shirked  its  duty,  now  seeks  to  prevent 
this  House  from  consideration  of  thor- 
ough revision. 

It  is  said  that  we  should  not  revise  the 
draft  laws  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Certainly  this  is  not  the  ideal  method 
for  their  consideration.  But  we  are  faced 
with  the  situation  that  this  is  the  only 
means  open  to  us  for  consideration  of 
thorough  revision  of  the  draft  because 
of  the  arbitrary  refusal  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  undertake  the 
matter. 

We  will  not  be  legislating  in  a  vacuum 
on  the  draft  laws.  There  are  a  number 
of  proposals  for  revision  that  have  re- 
ceived thorough  consideration  in  the 
press  by  the  public,  and  by  various  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Some  of  us  have  held 
local  hearings  on  them.  The  proposals 
put  before  us  will  be  well  drafted  and 
will  have  been  thoroughly  considered. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  one  of  the  drafters 
and  original  cosponsors  of  a  thorough 
draft  reform  bill  with  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy.  I  am  also  a  cosponsor  of  the 
similar  bill  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson) 
that  wUl  be  offered  for  consideration  if 
the  rule  is  defeated  so  as  to  permit  such 
consideration.  These  bills  contain  provi- 
sions that  deserve  consideration  by  this 
body,  whether  or  not  you  may  agree  with 
every  one  of  them. 

In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  disruptive 
force  in  America  today,  next  to  the  Viet- 
nam war  itself,  is  the  draft  inequities 
under  which  our  youth  live.  The  uncer- 
tainties to  which  it  subjects  our  young, 
the  long  time  they  are  subject  to  these 
uncertainties,  is  a  principal  cause  of  their 
restiveness.  It  has  caused  many  to  be- 
come bitter,  disruptive  militants,  many 
others  to  opt  out  of  life,  become  isolated 
hedonists  or  jeopardize  their  futures  by 
imbibing  debilitating  drugs. 

If  we  want  to  restore  peace  to  America, 
to  achieve  the  unity  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  so  eloquently  in  his  Inaugural 
Address,  there  are  few  measures  so  im- 
portant for  us  to  pass  than  the  overhaul 
of  the  draft. 

We  cannot  satisfy  this  important  ob- 
ligation by  tossing  the  ball  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  our  duty.  We  should  exercise 
it,  here  and  now. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  vote  down 
the  previous  question,  and  permit  this 
body  to  consider  this  most  important  of 
laws,  a  thorough  revision  of  the  draft. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oppo- 
nents of  comprehensive  draft  reform  are 
making  every  effort  to  frustrate  fair  dis- 
cussion of  this  issue  on  the  floor.  As  we 
all  are  well  aware,  H.R.  14001  has  been 
purposely  drafted  in  such  narrow  terms 
that  amendments  going  beyond  the 
single  question  of  "random  selection"  are 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  against  them 
based  on  the  rule  of  germaneness.  Be- 
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cause  of  this  the  previous  question  on  the 
nile  must  be  defeated  in  order  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ml$80url  iMr.  Bolling) 
can  propose  an  amendment  to  the  rule 
bringing  H.R.  14001ito  the  floor  that  will 
open  the  bill  to  muth  wider  amendment 
of  the  Selective  Sertlce  Act.  I  would  cer- 
tainly urge  all  of  niy  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  which  I  heartily 
endorse. 

Granted,  the  repaal  of  section  5(a)  (2) 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  is  an 
Important  step  to  be  taken,  it  falls  far 
short  of  the  comprehensive  draft  re- 
forms which  popular  demand  compels 
us  to  at  least  consider.  Pew  were  fooled 
by  the  lofty  rhetorlo  of  President  Nixon's 
so-called  Draft  Rejorm  Proposals  made 
earlier  this  year.  As  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  AJrmed  Services  Cwn- 
mittee  (Mr.  Rivehs)  so  ably  demon- 
strated, of  the  six  reforms  the  President 
proposed  he  already  possessed  emple  au- 
thority to  put  into  I  effect  all  but  one  of 
them.  Both  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird, 
and  the  Director  bf  Selective  Service, 
Generarflershey.  liter  concurred  in  the 
views  of'ShairmanlRiVERS,  that  existing 
law  authorized  thej  President  to  imple- 
ment all  of  his  proposed  changes  in  draft 
policy  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
establishment  of  a{  "random  system  of 
selection"  or  '•lott4ry"  for  which  H.R. 
14001  is  designed  UJ  give  him  authority. 

Passage  of  H.R.  14001  is  an  important 
step  and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be 
passed  overwhelmingly,  possibly  without 
a  single  dissenting  tote.  However,  a  mat- 
ter of  even  greater  concern  is  that  open 
and  fair  discussion  of  the  broad  range 
of  draft  reform  proposals  be  allowed  to 
take  place.  To  frusjtrate  open  debate  on 
this  issue  for  fear  pf  the  measures  that 
might  gain  populaf  support  is  contrary 
to  all  tenets  of  tht  democratic  process. 

There  are  a  nuiiiber  of  draft  reform 
proposals  of  consiperable  merit  which 
may  be  presented  today  if  an  amended 
rule  is  adopted.  TJiey  are  Mr.  Ichord's 
proposal  to  eliminate  college  deferments; 
Mr.  Thompson's  i^oposal  for  compre- 
hensive reform  of  ithe  draft  board  sys- 
tem; the  proposal  of  measures  which 
would  allow  the  establishment  of  a  volxm- 
teer  army  and  otfters.  I  would  like  to 
speak  briefly  to  sopie  of  them. 

College  defermebts:  The  President's 
plan  for  a  "randori  selection  system"  or 
"lottery"  as  it  is  frequently  designated 
cannot  be  a  random  selection  system  as 
long  as  the  curreht  college  deferment 
policy  continues.  Li  designing  a  fair  lot- 
tery system  it  is  lio  more  important  to 
determine  how  the  i  lames  are  to  be  drawn 
out  of  the  hat  thiji  It  Is  to  determine 
which  names  shou  d  go  into  the  hat  in 
the  first  place.  I  do]  not  care  how  thin  we 
slice  it.  when  we  get  down  to  it.  even 
imder  the  lottery  system,  when  a  boy 
gets  out  of  high  scl  lool  and  is  capable  of 
going  to  college,  ve  are  saying  to  him, 
'Do  you  want  to  go  to  college,  or  do  you 
want  to  go  to  Viet  mm,  the  choice  is  up 
to  you."  There  is  njthing  fair  about  that 
when  even  a  sembli  ince  of  a  shooting  war 
is  going  on.  A  proposal  such  as  Mr. 
IcHORDs.  to  eliminate  almost  all  college 
deferments,  is  long  overdue. 

Volimteer  army  In  the  floor  debate 
on  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  I 


raised  the  same  question  2  years  ago 
that  I  raise  today:  What  serious  con- 
sideration is  being  given  to  the  return  to 
a  volimteer  military  establishment  for 
the  security  of  this  Nation?  The  lack  of 
constructive  action  on  this  question  is 
most  disappointing. 

Comprehensive  reform  of  the  draft 
board  system:  The  bill  HJl.  7784.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Thompson,  goes  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  many  of  the  in- 
equities and  injustices  of  the  Selective 
Service  induction  system.  It  has  been 
discouraging  that  such  an  important  as- 
pect of  this  matter  has  not  yet  been  con- 
sidered in  committee.  In  this  measure 
as  in  others,  those  opposed  to  reform  of 
a  comprehensive  nature  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  delaying  debate  on  this  matter. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  said  that  the  com- 
mittee has  not  held  hearings  or  consid- 
ered these  various  items.  That  legislation 
should  not  be  written  on  the  floor.  Such 
arguments  have  much  to  be  said  for 
them  but  when  the  committee  wUl  not 
act  and  when  the  entire  draft  act  has 
been  so  widely  debated  in  the  pubUc 
press,  I  suggest  that  this  is  a  time  when 
it  is  necessary  to  write  legislation  on  the 
floor. 

Mr  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
American  young  people  beUeve  the  pres- 
ent draft  system  is  unequitable,  and  i 
beUeve  their  grievance  is  justified.  We 
recognize,  of  covurse.  that  no  system  of 
compulsory  mUitary  service  can  ever  be 
truly  popular  in  a  free  country.  But  for 
so  long  as  some  such  system  is  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  the  country,  we  owe 
it  to  those  who  must  serve  to  make  that 
system  of  selection  as  fair  as  can  be 
humanly  devised.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation  before  us  today  in  HJl. 
14001.  to  distribute  the  risk  of  caUup 
equally  and  impartially.  I  wish  to  urge 
our  colleagues  to  support  this  urgentiy 
needed  draft  reform  recommended  by 
President  Nixon. 

As  outlined  by  the  President,  this  leg- 
islation and  other  actions  he  intends  to 
take  will  reduce  the  period  of  prime  vul- 
nerability for  young  Americans  from  7 
years  to  12  months  and  will  shift  the 
selection  order  from  the  "oldest  first" 
concept  to  the  more  just  method  of  ran- 
dom selection.  The  lottery  system  this 
legislation  would  permit  will  strengthen 
the  assurance  to  all  eligible  draftees  that 
they  are  being  treated  impartially  in  the 
selection  process,  and  will  never  be  sub- 
ject to  vindictive  induction  because  of 
their  political  views.  Our  young  people 
are  entitled  to  this  assurance. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  our  colleague,  Mr.  Bolling.  and 
urge  that  we  vote  down  the  previous 
question  and  support  his  request  that 
any  and  all  amendments  might  be  offered 
to  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

Ever  since  coming  to  this  Congress  in 
January  of  this  year,  I  have  found  that 
the  most  important  bills  affecting  this 
Nation  receive  the  least  time  in  debate. 
Indeed,  on  several  occasions  debate  was 
stifled  to  the  point  where  when  we  dis- 
cussed a  military  authorization  bill  in 
the  amount  of  $21.35  billion,  many  of  us 
seeking  to  speak  out  in  opposition  to 
wasteful  programs  were  given  45  seconds 
to  talk.  On  October  14.  20  Members  of 


this  House  wished  to  conduct  a  debate 
after  the  regular  order  of  business  in 
opposition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but 
again  debate  was  cut  off  and  this  body 
adjourned  over  the  objections  of  110 
Members  who  wished  only  the  opportu- 
nity to  state  their  position.  Tomorrow  we 
will  be  discussing  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant laws  affecting  the  youth  of  this 
country;  namely,  the  Selective  Service 
Act.  In  the  presidential  campaign  both 
candidates  spoke  out  in  support  of  over- 
hauling that  act.  Indeed,  our  President 
said  he  supported  a  volunteer  army.  Now, 
when  we  are  to  discuss  the  Selective 
Service  Act  again,  we  find  that  we  will 
not  be  permitted  to  discuss  it  at  length 
and  in  depth  but  will  be  limited  solely  to  a 
change  in  the  "lottery"  system.  There 
are  some  of  us  assembled  here  who  can- 
not understand  what  it  is  that  we  are  so 
busily  engaged  in  in  this  House  that  pre- 
vents us  from  a  full  discussion  of  one  of 
the  most  vital  areas  of  legislation  affect- 
ing this  country.  There  are  many  amend- 
ments which  Members  would  like  to  offer 
to  the  Selective  Service  Act.  Those  of  us 
opposed  to  the  rule  are  not  unanimous 
with  respect  to  any  one  of  these  amend- 
ments. But  we  are  unanimous  In  our 
support  for  the  right  to  discuss  each  and 
every  one  of  them. 

If  that  debate  should  be  opened.  I  will 
be  offering  two  amendments  establishing 
selective  conscientious  objector  classifi- 
cation. 

The  first  amendment  would  have  pro- 
spective application.  It  clarifies  the  defi- 
nition of  conscientious  objector  so  as 
to  specifically  include  conscientious  op- 
position to  military  service  in  a  particular 
war. 

The  second  amendment  would  have  a 
retroactive  effect.  It  provides  a  "second 
chance"  to  those  yoimg  men  who  have 
been  opposed  to  participation  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  have  been  forced  into  the 
dilemma  of  service  in  a  war  they  oppose 
for  ethical  or  religious  reasons  or  prison 
or  flight  from  the  country.  By  "second 
chance,"  I  mean  giving  a  young  man  the 
opportunity  now  to  offer  information  to 
his  local  board  In  substantiation  of  his 
claim  to  exemption  from  military  service 
provided  he  was  conscientiously  opposed 
to  participation  in  a  particular  war  at  the 
time  he  received  a  notice  to  report  for  in- 
duction or  at  the  time  he  left  a  jurisdic- 
tion to  evade  military  service. 

Under  both  amendments  any  claim  to 
exemption  which  is  granted  would  re- 
quire the  young  man  to  perform  noncom- 
batant  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  an 
acceptable  form  of  alternative  civilian 
service  as  that  now  performed  by  tradi- 
tional conscientious  objectors. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
caimot  believe  that  anyone  here  believes 
it  would  be  either  wise  or  fair  to  adopt 
this  rule.  It  may  seem  to  be  politically 
clever  to  adopt  it,  but  it  is  not  even  that. 
Every  time  we  make  a  mockery  of  what 
legislative  procedure  ought  to  be  we 
erode  the  credibility  of  this  House  and 
anyone  who  thinks  that  that  is  politi- 
cally clever  is,  in  my  judgment,  political- 
ly very  stupid. 

The  country  is  in  a  turmoil  about  the 
draft.  This  House  is  supposed  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  country.  It  ought  not 
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to  demean  itself  and  insult  the  coim- 
try  by  refusing  even  to  consider  amend- 
ments and  alternative  proposals.  That 
is  one  of  our  si}eclfic  constitutional  fimc- 
tions  in  the  Congress — to  decide  how 
the  United  States  shaJl  raise  the  man- 
power for  its  Armed  Forces.  Nothing 
could  be  more  "germane,"  and  there 
could  be  no  worse  time  to  deny  proce- 
dural democracy  on  a  substantive  ques- 
tion of  such  enormous  importance  to 
a  fimctloning  democracy.  To  adopt  this 
rule  is  to  engage,  if  I  may  use  a  phrase 
that  has  gained  a  certain  currency,  in 
effete  snobbery  of  the  most  impudent 
kind. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
for  their  leadership  on  this  question  and 
I  thank  the  gentiemtin  for  yielding. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  voting 
for  the  previous  question  on  this  resolu- 
tion in  order  to  bring  about  the  most 
rapid  possible  passage  of  the  Selective 
Service  Amendments  Act.  The  inequities 
and  disruption  of  our  draft  system  over 
the  years  has  created  much  resentment 
and  confusion.  While  it  will  not  wholly 
end  the  many  problems,  this  measure, 
uncomplicated  by  confusing  amendments 
at  this  stage,  will  be  a  considerable  step 
in  the  right  direction.  To  try  to  rewrite 
the  entire  law  on  the  floor  at  this  stage 
seems  likely  to  hurt  greatly  its  chsmces 
of  passage. 

This  does  not  mean  we  should  rest 
here.  As  early  as  1963,  with  other  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  I  called  for  study  and 
action  on  legislation  that  would  have 
started  us  toward  an  entirely  voluntary 
system  of  military  manpower  procure- 
ment. I  still  believe  that  it  is  a  desirable 
course  and  an  achievable  goal  within  2 
or  3  years. 

The  Gates  Commission  will  report 
later  this  year  on  the  subject  and  on  the 
other  proper  consideration  in  military 
manpower.  We  should  have  the  benefit 
of  this  report  before  we  act  further  than 
this  bill  proposes,  and  the  passage  of  any 
broader  measiu-e  at  this  time  might  pre- 
clude the  thorough  and  careful  review 
we  should  have  in  committee  and  on  the 
House  fioor  next  year. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
yield  to  any  of  my  colleagues,  I  ttsk  iman- 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk   called  the   roll,  and  the 


following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 

their  names: 

[Roll  No.  250] 

Anderson, 

Dent 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Patman 

Aahbrook 

Edwards.  CalU. 

Pike 

Baring 

Foley 

Plmle 

Barrett 

Fraser 

PodeU 

Bell,  Calif. 

Frellnghuysen 

Powell 

Brown,  CaUf. 

Hanna 

Puclnskl 

Burton,  Utah 

Hunt 

Relfel 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Jarman 

Sandman 

CahlU 

Klrwan 

Springer 

Carey 

Lipscomb 

Stuckey 

Cederberg 

Lujan 

Udall 

Chlsholm 

Lukens 

Van  Deerlln 

Clark 

McClory 

WhaUey 

Colmer 

MUcva 

WldnaU 

Daddarto 

Monagan 

Dawson 

Morse 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  383 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  14001,  AUTHORIZING  MOD- 
IFICATION OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF 
SELECTING  PERSONS  FOR  INDUC- 
TION INTO  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  consideration 
of  this  resolution  be  postponed  until  to- 
morrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TITLE  AMENDMENT  OF  S.  2917,  FED- 
ERAL COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1969 

The  SPEAKER.  Earlier  today  the 
House  passed  the  bill  S.  2917  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Without  objection,  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  will  be  stricken  and  the  title  of 
the  House  bill  iH.R.  13950)  inserted  in 
lieu  thereof. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SESSION  OP  THE  HOUSE  ON  FRIDAY 
NEXT 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  before  the  Members  leave,  to  advise 
that  we  plan  definitely  to  have  a  Friday 
session. 


HEROISM  IN  GREECE 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  freedom  of  the  floor  of  this 
House  is  a  freedom  we  all  enjoy,  but  we 
often  fail  to  realize  the  rarity  of  such 
freedom.  Today  I  am  presenting  to  this 
House  a  letter  from  fellow  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  another  country, 
but  representatives  who  do  not  have 
freedom  of  the  floor  of  their  own  parlia- 
ment. 


On  this  fioor  we  have  debate<'  the  most 
important  issues  of  our  day  often  with 
views  in  direct  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration being  expressed  freely  and 
without  fear.  For  the  men  who  signed 
this  letter,  an  expression  of  views  in  op- 
position to  their  administration's  policy, 
a  dictatorial  policy,  means  the  risk  of 
Jail  and  even  of  torture.  These  men  in 
using  the  freedom  of  this  floor  risk  the 
loss  of  their  own  freedom. 

Thus,  this  letter,  signed  by  56  former 
members  and/or  ministers  of  the  Greek 
Parliament,  is  a  precious  document.  Its 
cry  for  freedom  in  that  country  is  a  cry 
made  at  great  personal  risk.  The  letter 
speaks  for  itself  and  I  hope  the  response 
of  this  Nation  will  speak  for  itself. 

The  United  States  both  oflacially  and 
unofiQcially  is  well  aware  of  the  Greek 
dictatorship.  Our  State  Department  has 
described  the  dictatorship's  trampling  of 
the  civil  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Greek 
people.  Unfortimately,  despite  such 
statements,  our  Government  continues 
to  supply  arms  to  that  dictatorship  to 
reinforce  its  subjection  of  the  Greek 
people.  I  hope  that  we  will  cease  such 
support  and  I  urge  the  administration  to 
end  such  support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  letter  from 
the  56  former  members  of  the  Greek  par- 
liament in  this  Record  and  I  include 
my  reply  to  the  letter  in  this  Record. 
In  addition  I  include  the  original  con- 
gressional letter  in  this  Record  : 

Athens.  Greece. 
September  11,  1969. 
Congressman  Don  Edwards, 
Chairman,  U.S.  Committee  on  Democracy  in 
Greece,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  We  were  Informed  of  your  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  W.  Rogers,  dated 
July  30,  1969  and  wish  to  express  our  sincere 
appreciation  to  you  and  the  forty-nine  other 
honorable  members  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  who  expressed  their  concern 
for  the  prevailing  situation  In  our  country. 

In  your  Statement,  Sir,  you  have  men- 
tioned that  Greece  was  "the  only  European 
nation  among  the  Western  Allies  which  In 
the  post  war  period  fell  to  a  mUltary  coup". 
AUow  us  to  remind  you  that  Greece,  in 
addition  to  her  contribution  to  the  allied 
victory  during  the  war,  waa  also  the  only 
nation  Irp  the  World  to  have  succesafuUy 
opposed   an   armed   Commvmlst   Subversion. 

It  was  exactly  twenty  years  ago  when  the 
Greek  army,  under  a  parliamentary  Democ- 
racy, with  the  leadership  of  the  late  King 
Paul  and  the  generous  material  assistance 
of  the  U.S.  through  the  MarshaU  Plan  and 
the  Truman  Doctrine,  gave  the  final  blow 
to  the  communist  armies  and  forced  them  to 
retreat  defeated  and  disbanded  beyond  the 
Greek  borders.  This  aid  was  given  by  the 
U.S.  Congress,  not  only  to  defend  the  coun- 
try from  tile  conmiunlst  threat  but  especially 
to  secure  and  support  the  free  Institutions 
and  democratic  system  of  the  nation. 

Having  been  subjected  to  so  many  sacri- 
fices, we  believe  that  Greece,  more  than  any 
other  nation  In  the  Western  World,  was  en- 
titled to  live  in  peace,  freedom  and  Democ- 
racy. Furthermore,  we  beUeve  that  our  coun- 
try, which  bleeding  and  shattered  was  able 
to  defeat  the  Communist  Aggression  imme- 
diately after  she  came  out  of  Nazi  occupa- 
tion, was  and  is  in  the  position  to  defend 
Democracy  without  resorting  to  a  military 
regime.  The  history  of  the  last  20  years, 
contrary  to  what  Is  being  said  by  the  present 
rulers,  proves  that  Democracy  was  function- 
ing In  our  country  and  that  the  political 
leadership  had  knowledge  of  Its  mission.  The 
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aclileved  progreai  In  all  spheres  of  public 
life  prior  to  the  ^^llltary  coup  Is  a  good  con- 
firmation of  sucH  views. 

It  la  our  view,  $lr.  that  the  moral,  political, 
economic  and  mjllltary  Interests  of  Greece 
call  for  an  Immediate  return  to  a  free  so- 
ciety, a  government  by  the  people  and  a 
Democracy  whlcll  wlU  safeguard,  not  only 
our  freedom,  bufl  also  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship with  your  gteat  country. 

As  elected  representatives  of  the  last  Greek 
Parliament,  we  a<icept  your  manifestation  of 
solidarity  and  declare  that  the  struggle  for 
freedom,  decency,!  democracy  and  civil  rights 
Is  Indivisible  and  |  knows  no  geographic  bar- 
riers or  national  l^orders,  but  It  is  and  ought 
to  be  the  responsibility  of  enlightened  leaders 
everywhere.  We  ail  have  responsibilities  for 
the  defense  of  thaise  traditions,  but  above  all 
we  have  responsliillltles  to  our  people.  Win- 
ston Churchill  said :  "Trust  the  people,  make 
sure  they  have  a  fair  chance  to  decide  their 
destiny  without  ^elng  terrorized  from  any 
quarter."  We  do  trust  our  people  but  they 
have  no  chance  to  decide  their  destinies  and 
they  are  being  teerorlzed. 

It  Is  for  this  tkat  we  declare  again  that 
the  preservation  jof  the  great  humanistic 
Ideals  will  be  betier  guaranteed  If  the  U.S 
of  America  remalne  a  true  beacon  of  Freedom 
and  Democracy.  T^iur  statement  and  the  an- 
swer 6f' the  Und*-  Secretary  of  State  will 
Serve  tMt  goal  If  ihe  Ideas  expressed  will  be 
converted  Into  pdllcles  of  decisive  slgnlfl 
cance. 

Please  convey  dtxr  friendly  greetings  and 
thanks  to  the  othar  honorable  members  who 
signed  the  statement  with  you. 
Sincerely  yoUrs. 
President  of  thi   last  Greek  Parliament: 
Dlmltrlos  Papaspy^us,  deleted. 

Ex-Members  of  I^arllament  and /or  Ex-Mln- 
Isters:   Chrtstoe  A*amldes,  deleted.  Michael 
Gallnos,  Athanasloi  Gelestathls.  deleted,  Em- 
Beleted,  Emmanuel  Koth- 
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ago  when  the  Greek  Army,  under  a  parUa- 
mentary  democracy,  with  the  leadership  of 
the  late  King  Paul  and  the  generous  mate- 
rial assistance  of  the  U.S.  through  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  and  the  Trvunan  Doctrine,  gave 
the  final  blow  to  the  communist  armies  and 
forced  them  to  retreat  defeated  and  dis- 
banded beyond  the  Greek  borders.  This  aid 
was  given  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  not  only  to 
defend  the  country  from  the  communist 
threat  but  especially  to  secure  and  support 
the  free  Institutions  and  democratic  system 
of  the  nation."  Today  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  send  military  support  to  Greece, 
but  sadly  It  Is  not  being  used  to  protect  the 
"free  institutions  and  democratic  system  of 
the  nation,"  but  to  suppress  those  very  In- 
stitutions and  system.  Many  of  us  In  Con- 
gress wish  to  see  this  aid  ended,  and  we  will 
work  toward  that  end. 

Speaking  for  myself,  and  I  know  for  many 
of  my  colleagues,  our  dream  Is  to  see  Greece 
free  once  again,  to  see  it  rejoin  the  honor- 
able company  of  Western  European  nations 
In  the  Western  Alliance,  It  is  our  belief  that 
the  people  of  Greece  should  make  their  own 
choice  without  outside  Interference.  We  be- 
lieve the  United  States  best  can  support  the 
efforts  of  the  Greek  people  to  regain  their 
freedom  by  making  clear  Its  lack  of  support 
of  the  present  dictatorship. 

Finally,  let  me  add  my  prayers  to  yours 
and  all  of  the  other  Greek  citizens  who  de- 
sire a  rettim  to  freedom,  that  shortly  democ- 
racy win  once  more  reign  In  the  nation 
which  founded  the  concept  of  a  free  people, 
living  together  In  Justice  and  harmony 
Sincerely, 

Don  Edwards, 
Member  of  Congress. 


manuel  Zapartas, 
rls,  Dlmltrlos  Klnli 
Sttllanos  Allama^ls.  Angelos  Vlachothana- 
"'     ■■  ou.  Dlmltrlos  Davakls.  E. 

hrlsostomos  Karaplperls, 


sis.  Dlmltrlos  Geori 
Dentrlnoe.  deleted 
deleted,  deleted. 

George  BakatseldB 
rou,  George  Rallls 
Aglsllaos     SpUlakot 


,  deleted.  Zlsls  Papalaza- 
Evagelos     Savopoulos. 
.  deleted,     Anthanaslos 

Talladouros.  John  fTslrlmokos,  lakovos  Dls 
mantopoulos. 

Athanasloe  YanuoFwuloc,  John  Contov- 
rakls.  Hellas  Papah?Uou,  AgUUaos  SplUakos, 
John  Tslrimokos.  C^nstantlne  Marls.  Kvange- 
los  Aneroussls,  Chrbbos  Plpllls, 

John  Boutos.  l»anaglotls  Papallgouras, 
Potlos  PltouUs.  Th;ocharls  Rentls.  deleted, 
deleted,  Constantlns  Tsatsoe,  John  Toumbas, 


I.  Tsoudepos. 
Constantionos 


Aposkltls.       Consttmtlne 


Tsatsoe.  Thomas  Adreadls.  Achilles  Papalou 


kas.      Constantlne 
Chatzlgakls.   Georg< 


Stefanakts.      Dlmltrlous 
-   ^„.'    Stefanopoulos.    George 
Graphakos.    .A.thana  ssloe    TaUathouroe. 

(The  names  deletKl  have  been  done  so  to 
protect  signers  who  have  undergone  political 
persecution.) 


;let 


ei  ter 
Gre  jce. 
ths 
brf  ved 


To   former 
ment. 

Dear  Sirs  :  First 
tlon  of  your  coursLgje 
members    of    the 
signed  the  brave  1 
to  democracy  in 
the   members   of 
rested    and    all 
known  their  views. 

We  in  the  United 
our  free  institutions 
cal   fight  you  are 
from  our  own  Is  In 
where.  We  find  it 
ernment  has  not 
support  of  your 
United  States  policy 
noted  In  your  letter 


members   of    the    Greek   Parlla- 


me  express  my  admlra- 

,  to  you  the  56  former 

jreek    Parliament    who 

calUng  for  a  return 

I  know  that  some  of 

group  have  been  ar- 

arrest    in    making 


States,  still  protected  by 

believe  that  the  polltl- 

vjaglng  In   a  country  far 

t  ehalf  of  free  men  every- 

dlsl  leartenlng  that  our  gov- 

given  a  clearer  sign  of  our 

efforts,   but  we   hope   that 

can  be  changed.  As  you 

"It  was  exactly  20  years 


CONGBESS  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES. 

House  of  REPRESENTATrvEs, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  30. 1969. 
Hon.  WruuAM  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State. 
Washingtam,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secret  art:  We  are  writing  to 
you  because  of  our  deep  concern  over  the 
situation  in  Greece,  the  only  European  na- 
tion in  the  Western  Alliance  in  the  post 
World  War  II  period  to  fall  to  a  military 
coup. 

Authoritative    reports    Indicate    that     in 
Junta-led  Greece  the  economy  is  In  decline 
fundamental  civil  liberties  are  suppressed' 
and  people  continue  to  be  arrested  and  Jailed 
without   charge.    Whafs   more,    anti-Ameri- 
canism is  reportedly  on  the  Increase  because 
our    long-time    friends    beUeve    the    United 
States   is   the  principal  support  of  a   mili- 
tary dictatorship  which  has  no  popular  base. 
Our  policy  of  occasional,  tepid  expressions 
of   "hope"   that   the   Junta   will   return   to 
democracy  stands  in  rather  hollow  contrast 
to  the  repeated   Instances   of  high-ranking 
American    military    figures    being    pictured 
and  quoted  in  the  controlled  Athens  press 
lavishing  generous  comments  on  the  Junta. 
Thus  we  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  where 
at  a   time   of  moral   and   political  crisis   In 
Greece,    our   traditional   friends    of   liberal, 
centrist,    and    conservative    persuasion    be- 
lieve with  bitterness  that  the  United  States 
supports  the  dictatorship  and  the  dictator- 
ship, on  the  other  hand,  boasts  about  it.  In 
the  short  term,  and  in  the  long  term,  we 
are  In  danger  of  reaping  the  whirlwind  of 
antl-Amerlcanlsm,  especially  when  the  Junta 
falls,  as  It  Inevitably  must. 

America's  attitude  is  critical  to  the  sur- 
vivability of  the  Junta.  The  sooner  the  Junta 
falls,  the  greater  the  prospect  that  a  re- 
sponsible, democratic,  western-oriented  suc- 
cessor government  will  emerge  to  bind  the 
economic  and  political  wounds.  The  longer 
the  Junta  lasts,  the  grimmer  the  prospect 
of  political  polarization,  tiirmoil,  bloodshed, 
and  unpredictable  consequences  to  Greece 


and  our  own  political,  moral,  and  military 
Interests. 

Accordingly,  we  respectfully  urge  your  con- 
sideration of  the  following  action: 

1.  Since  the  post  of  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Greece,  presently  vacant,  has  taken  on  a 
growing  symbolic  and  practical  value,  that  It 
be  filled  by  an  experienced,  clvlllan-orlented 
diplomat  of  superior  credentials  and  not  be 
treated  as  a  political  reward  or  routine  pro- 
motion. 

2.  That  a  clearer  sign  of  U.S.  moral  and 
political  disapproval  of  the  dictatorship  be 
given  and  sustained. 

3.  That  U.S.  military  aid  to  Greece  should 
not  be  Increased,  and  Indeed,  should  be  cur- 
tailed. 

Sincerely. 
Hon.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo.  Hon.  Glenn  M. 
Anderson.  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 
Hon.  John  Brademas,  Hon.  George  E. 
Brown,  Jr.,  Hon.  Phillip  Burton,  Hon. 
Daniel  E.  Button,  Hon.  Shirley  Chls- 
holm,  Hon.  Jeffery  Cohelan.  Hon.  John 
Conyers.  Jr..  Hon.  James  C.  Gorman, 
Hon.     R.     Lawrence     Coughlln,     Hon. 
Charles   C.   Dlggs,  Jr..   Hon.   Don   Ed- 
wards. Hon.  Joshua  Ellberg,  Hon.  Don- 
ald M.  Fraser,  Hon.  Jacob  H.  Gilbert, 
Hon.  Seymour  Halpern,  Hon.  Augustus 
F.  Hawkins,  Hon.  Henry  Helstoski.  Hon. 
Floyd  V.  Hicks,  Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inouye. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Joelson.  Hon.  Robert 
W.  Kastenmeier. 
Hon.   Edward   I.   Koch,   Hon.   Robert   L. 
Leggett.    Hon.    Allard    K.    Lowenstein, 
Hon.  Abner  J.  Mlkva.  Hon.  Patsy  T. 
Mink,  Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead.  Hon. 
John  E.  Moss.  Hon.  Lucien  N.  Nedzl, 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson,  Hon.  Robert  N. 
C.  Nix,  Hon.  Richard  L.  OtUnger,  Hon. 
Bertram    L.    Podell,    Hon.    Adam    C. 
Powell,    Hon.   Thomas   M.   Rees.   Hon. 
Ogden  R.  Reld,  Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr.,  Hon.  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal,  Hon.  Edward  R. 
Roybal,   Hon.   William   P.   Ryan.   Hon. 
William  L.   St.   Onge,  Hon.   James  H. 
Scheuer,     Hon.     Louis     Stokes.     Hon. 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Hon.  Jerome  R. 
Waldie,  Hon.  Stephen  M.  Young. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  express  my  great  admiration  for  the 
moral  courage  displayed  by  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  last  Greek  Par- 
liament who  signed  this  letter  read  by 
the  gentleman  from  California.  It  is  also 
my  intent  to  express  my  outrage  at  the 
continued  oppression  of  human  rights 
and  democratic  principles  by  the  ruling 
military  junta  in  Greece. 

This  letter  from  those  brave  and  deter- 
mined Greek  patriots  is  representative  of 
the  passion  of  the  Greek  people  for  free- 
dom and  democracy  that  refuses  to  be 
quelled  and  Is  still  so  strong  in  the  face 
of  continued  harassment  and  Intimida- 
tion. 

I  renew  the  plea  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  by  50  Members  of  this  Congress 
for  "clearer  signs  of  U.S.  moral  and  po- 
litical disapproval  of  the  dictatorship  in 
Greece."  We  can  ill  afford  to  continue  our 
tacit  approval  for  this  outrageously 
tyrannical  government  which,  despite  its 
protestations  of  "future  democratic  re- 
form," makes  no  visible  effort  in  that 
direction.  Indeed,  it  is  a  regime  that 
makes  no  effort  to  conceal  its  acts  of  op- 
pression and  injustice  and  continues  to 
ignore  pleas  to  restore  basic  human 
rights. 

How  can  we  hope  that  the  ruling 
Greek  Government  will  change  its  pres- 
ent course  and  reinstitute  democratic 
processes  when  the  United  States  does  no 
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more  than  pay  lipservice  to  its  interest 
in  "full  restoration  of  civil  liberties"  and 
the  "achievement  of  representative  gov- 
ernment." 

If  we  do  not  manifest  in  decisive  policy 
statements  our  intention  to  encourage 
freedom  and  representative  government 
in  Greece  we  will  not  only  betray  those 
who  signed  this  moving  letter,  but  the 
very  basic  traditions  and  ideals  of  the 
United  States. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  A  MUTUAL  MORA- 
TORIUM ON  ARMS  TESTING 

( Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  date  that  could  be  a  historic 
turning  p>oint  for  a  world  living  under 
the  threat  of  nuclear  warfare.  On  Nov. 
17,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  begin  preliminary  nuclear  arms 
limitation  talks  at  Helsinki.  While  I  have 
constantly  urged  that  such  talks  get  un- 
derway, I  have  no  illusions  about  any 
shortcuts  for  ending  the  arms  race. 

But  I  do  believe  that  as  a  first  order 
of  business  at  Helsinki  we  must  strive 
for  a  mutual  moratorium  on  all  arms 
testing  pending  the  formulation  of  com- 
prehensive agreements  with  extensive 
safeguards  that  can  come  only  from  pro- 
longed negotiations.  I  think  this  Con- 
gress and  the  President  should  express  a 
sense  of  willingness  to  accomplish  this 
objective. 

We  have  pondered  too  long  while  the 
world  has  been  living  under  what  the 
late  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  described 
as  "a  nuclear  sword  of  Damocles."  More 
than  a  year  ago,  our  Nation  and  the  So- 
viet Union  pledged  in  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty  to  begin  arms  con- 
trol talks  promptly.  Now,  at  last,  we  are 
on  our  way  to  the  conference  table.  But 
the  luxury  of  time  has  been  lost. 

Therefore,  America  and  the  Soviet 
Union  must  display  a  more  urgent  de- 
termination to  reverse  the  arms  race 
than  either  has  exhibited  thus  far. 

Both  sides  are  continuing  the  develop- 
ment of  multiple  independently  target- 
able  reentry  vehicles — MIRV's.  This 
new  type  of  multiple  warhead  will 
greatly  expand  the  striking  power  of 
strategic  missiles  and  further  endanger 
all  mankind. 

It  has  been  evident  for  too  long  that 
weapons  systems  have  become  more 
sophisticated  and  more  destructive — 
and  America  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
still  locked  in  the  arms  race.  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  it  is  not  enough 
to  limit  the  buildup  of  strategic  arms. 
We  must  instead  reverse  it. 

I  have  often  thought  about  the  bil- 
lions spent  by  the  two  superpowers  for 
weapons  from  which  there  can  be  no 
survival.  When  I  reflect  upon  this  and 
then  consider  that  we  are  spending  bil- 
lions more  to  sustain  the  arms  race,  I 
find  myself  deeply  distressed  and  wonder 
whether  the  powers  of  the  world  have 
lost  their  senses. 

Yes,  I  agree  that  we  must  be  able  to 
defend  our  Nation  from  attack.  I  am 
sure  that  this  is  the  principal  reason  why 


we  are  moving  ahead  with  the  antl- 
ballistlc-missile — ABM — system. 

But  when  I  think  of  our  already  over- 
burdened taxpayers  and  America's  grave 
urban  problems — the  ghettos  and  the 
crime  and  the  underprivileged — I  pray 
for  an  end  to  the  arms  race.  Just  think 
what  we  could  do  here  in  America  to 
achieve  tax  relief,  model  cities,  and  equal 
opportunity  for  all  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment did  not  have  to  expend  time,  effort, 
and  a  fantastic  amount  of  money  to 
engage  in  an  arms  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  So  much  could  be  done  for  so 
many  if  we  were  able  to  divert  some  of 
the  resources  that  are  now  required  to 
sustain  the  arms  race. 

Take,  for  example,  just  one  item:  The 
cost  of  the  anti-ballistic-missile  system. 
Consider  what  America  could  do  with 
that  money  alone  at  home  if  we  did  not 
have  to  spend  it  In  the  arms  race. 

I  ask,  therefore,  that  Congress  help 
build  the  foundation  for  meaningful  and 
effective  talks  at  Helsinki.  As  a  first  and 
very  important  step,  I  urge  expressions  of 
support  for  a  mutual  moratorium  on 
arms  testing  pending  the  outcome  of  an 
agreement  with  proper  safeguards  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Such  action  would  be  an  invitation  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  join  us  immediately 
in  moving  away  from  the  shadows  of  war 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  It  would 
also  be  a  vivid  demonstration  of  our  good 
faith  at  the  conference  table  on  Novem- 
ber 17. 


REPRESENTATIVE  WAGGONNER'S 
EFFORTS  TO  SAVE  OUR  FRATER- 
NITIES AND  SORORITTES 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks,  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous material.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  article  appears  in  a  fraternity  mag- 
azine, the  Shield,  of  Phi  Kappa  Psi — 
volume  89,  No.  4.  summer  1969,  pages 
253-262 — which  goes  into  considerable 
detail  about  the  efforts  of  my  colleague, 
Representative  Joe  D.  Waggonner,  to 
protect  the  Nation's  fraternities  and 
sororities  from  the  meddling  of  HEW  into 
their  membership  practices.  This  discus- 
sion of  what  has  transpired  in  recent 
months  is  well  worth  the  time  and  at- 
tention of  any  reader  who  feels  as  I  do, 
that  it  is  high  time  to  put  whatever 
brakes  are  necessary  on  the  extralegal, 
sociological  meddling  of  this  Department. 
With  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  this 
article  in  today's  Record,  as  follows: 

Congress.   Federal  Am  to  Edttcation.  and 

Fraternity  Discrimination 

(By  Tom  Charles  Huston,  assistant  attorney 

general.  Phi  Kappa  Psl  Fraternity) 

(Note. — This  is  an  analysis  of  the  legisla- 
tive klstory  of  the  Waggoner  Amendment  and 
an  assessment  of  the  protection  it  provides 
for  the  fraternity  system  and  for  universities, 
through  the  196S  Higher  Education  Act.) 

On  Jime  28.  1958.  President  John  E.  Horner 
of  Hanover  College  wrote  to  the  executive 
secretaries  of  national  fraternities  which  had 
chapters  on  his  campus  that  he  had  been  re- 
quested by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  "to  file  with  the  agency  an  extensive 


questionnaire  relating  to  p>ollcles  in  the  civil 
rights  area."  According  to  Dr.  Horner,  "the 
questionnaire  makes  specific  reference  to  the 
policies  of  fraternities  relating  to  the  admis- 
sion to  the  fraternities  of  Negro,  Jewish,  and 
non-Caucasian  students  In  principle?  How 
many  actually  have  Negro,  Jewish,  an  non- 
Caucasian  students  as  members? 

President  Horner  requested  the  national 
fraternities  to  provide  him  with  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  answer  these  questions. 
In  addition  "to  a  complete  statement"  from 
them  on  these  matters,  he  asked  that  they 
send  him  a  copy  of  their  constitution  for  use 
In  the  event  that  he  received  similar  In- 
quiries in  the  future. 

The  announcement  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  had  begun  an  Investigation  into 
the  affairs  of  college  fraternities  and  sorori- 
ties created  a  stir  among  fraternity  leaders. 
On  July  12,  Louis  F.  Fetterly,  a  California 
attorney  and  leader  in  national  Interfrater- 
nity  circles,  wrote  to  the  Commission  about 
its  activities.  He  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire and  an  explanation  of  the  use  to 
which  the  information  elicited  would  be  put. 
A  week  later  he  received  a  reply  from  Cor- 
nelius P.  Cotter.  Assistant  Staff  Director  for 
Programs,  who  declared  that  "TTie  Commis- 
sion Is  not  at  this  time  conducting  a  study 
related  to  fraternities  or  their  admission 
policies."  If  such  a  questionnaire  is  being 
distributed  among  fraternities,  he  asserted, 
"it  comes  from  a  source  other  than  this  Com- 
mission." However,  he  added,  "If  you  have 
reason  to  believe  that  a  questionnaire  Is 
being  distributed  and  represented  as  coming 
from  this  Commission,  we  should  appreciate 
your  help  in  securing  additional  information 
concerning  it." 

On  August  12,  Mr.  Fetterly  wrote  Dr.  Cot- 
ter advising  him  that  the  letterheads,  return 
envelopes,  and  title  on  the  questionnaire  all 
indicated  they  came  from  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Washington  25, 
D.C.  Mr.  Fetterly  reported  that  the  question- 
naire was  being  represented  as  part  of  a 
nationwide  survey,  and  the  covering  letter 
and  questionnaire  were  apparently  sent  by 
Mr.  Will  Erwln.  Co-Chalrman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  for  the  Indiana 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  VB.  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

On  the  basis  of  this  new  information,  the 
Commission  ascertained  that  indeed  there 
was  a  questionnaire.  It  had  been  developed 
by  the  Indiana  Advisory  Conmilttee  In  co- 
operation with  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  and,  "due  to  a  mis- 
understanding." had  been  mailed  without 
prior  clearance  by  the  Washington  staff  of 
the  Commission.  Mr.  Peter  M.  Sussman.  As- 
sistant Staff  Director  for  State  Advisory  Com- 
mittees, to  whom  the  ball  had  been  bounced 
by  Dr.  Cotter,  explained  that  since  this  ac- 
tion was  "contrary  to  established  Commis- 
sion procedures,"  he  had  requested  the  In- 
diana Advisory  Committee  to  &usp>end  any 
further  use  of  the  questionnaire.  He  went  on 
to  point  out  that  the  reference  In  the  letter 
accompanying  the  questionnaire  to  a  "na- 
tionwide survey"  was  In  error:  "Neither  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
Itself  nor  any  of  its  Advisory  Committees 
outside  the  State  of  Indiana  Is  conducting 
such  a  survey." 

Less  than  two  months  later,  however,  fra- 
ternity chapter  presidents  at  campuses 
throughout  the  State  of  Utah  received  a 
letter  from  Adam  M.  Duncan.  Chairman  of 
the  Utah  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  Mr.  Duncan  explained 
that  his  committee  had  been  "commissioned 
by  Congress  to  make  factual  findings  and 
recommendations"  on  problems  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. The  "function"  of  his  commit- 
tee, he  went  on,  was  to  serve  as  a  "sounding 
board"  and  "clearing  house"  for  civil  rights 
problenis. 

Mr.  Duncan  enclosed  a  questionnaire  which 
he  requested  be  promptly  returned  "in  the 
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enclooMl.  Mlf-adcUeesed  and  franked  enve- 
lope." The  queetionnalre  concerned  the 
membership  practices  and  Internal  opera- 
tions of  the  fr»tetnlty.>  It  requested  infor- 
mation on  whether  members  of  mlncnity 
groups  were  accepted  as  members  by  the 
local  chapter  and.  if  not,  whether  this  was 
due  to  a  prohibition  In  either  the  local  or 
national  governln|  document.  It  also  re- 
quested that  copl^  of  these  documents  be 
attached,  or  If  thli  was  not  possible,  that  a 
place  be  Indlcatefl  where  the  Committee 
could  examine  theit. 

This  Intrusion  lato  the  affairs  of  a  private 
organization  by  a  government  agency,  coming 
as  It  did  upon  the  ^eels  of  the  Indiana  case, 
aroused    protests    qot   only    from    fraternity 
leaders,  but  also  from  members  of  Congress. 
During  debate  on  the  proposed  Civil  Rights 
Act  In  the  House  ot  Representatives  on  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1964.  Con^essman  Edward  E.  WUUs 
of  LovOslana.  citing  these  Incidents,  moved 
to  amend  the  bill  ,by  denying  to  the  Com- 
mission the  power  io  "authorize  any  investi- 
gation or  study  of  ihe  membership  pitLCtlcea 
of  any  bona  flde  fmternal.  religious  or  civic 
organization  which  iselects  Its  membership."  ' 
Congreaaman  Eminuel  Celler,  Chairman  of 
the    House    Judiciary    Comnxlttee    and    floor 
managerfor  the  bjll,  accepted  the  amend- 
ment.'"fie  told  the  {House  that  on  behalf  of 
tfie  Judiciary  Comi<ilttee  he  had  complained 
to  the  Commission  that  It  had  gone  too  far 
and  exceeded  Its  atithorlty.  On  January  29. 
he   had   received   a   letter  from   Howard   W. 
Rogerson,  Acting  Clialrman  of  the  Conunls- 
slon,  explaining  th^t  the  action  of  the  Utah 
Advisory  Committed  "was  a  very  limited  In- 
quiry .  .  .  Into   the!  racial   practices  of  fra- 
ternities and  sororities  located  at  the  State 
University."*    "The f  Utah    committee."    Mr. 
Rogerson    rep)orted,  |  "was   not    Interested    In 
the  practices  of  fraternities  of  sororities  at 
private  colleges.  Not  was  the  committee  In- 
terested In  the  practices  of  adult  fraternal 
organizations,    such   as    the   Masons,    which 
are  unconnected  with  public  Institutions  of 


theae  aottvlttas  which  have  been  oonplalned 
oif  with  reference  to  the  Civil  Rights  Ooro- 
mlsslon.'*  He  felt  the  Wllll«  Amendment  ac- 
ooimpllshed  this  purpose  and  he  wb«  happy  to 
accept  it. 

Oongreosman  Meader  of  Michigan,  however, 
had  doubts  that  the  Willis  proposal  was  ex- 
pltcdt  enough.  He  offered  a  substitute  amend- 
ment which  read  that  "nothing  in  this  or 
any  other  Act  shall  be  ootistrued  as  auQhorlz- 
mg  the  Oommlssloa.  Its  Advisory  Committees, 
or  any  person  under  its  supervision  or  con- 
trol to  Inquire  Into  or  Investigate  any  mem- 
bership prooticee  or  Internal  operationB  of  any 
fraternal  organlzatloin.  any  college  or  uni- 
versity fraternity  or  sorority,  any  private 
club,  any  religious  organization,  or  any  other 
private  organiaatlon."  " 

Congressman  Meader  argued  that  the 
Conwnlsslon  believed,  as  expressed  in  the 
legal  memorandum  sent  to  Congressman 
Celler.  that  It  had  every  right  to  conduct 
Inquiries  Into  discriminatory  membership 
practices  by  private  associations,  and  to  pre- 
clude such  activity  It  was  necessary  to  spell 
out  In  the  most  precise  terms  the  limitations 
which  Congress  wished  to  place  upon  the 
Commission  In  this  area."^  Congressman 
Roosevelt  of  California  raised  a  question  re- 
garding the  definition  of  "private  organiza- 
tions." ^  This  phrase  had  not  been  Included 
In  the  original  WlUls  proposal,  and  Roosevelt 
feared  that  It  would  be  construed  so  broadly 
as  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Commission  to 
Investigate  discrimination  In  labor  unions, 
corporations,  and  other  organizations  not 
genwally  included  In  the  conc^t  of  volun- 
tary associations."  On  the  basis  of  this  objec- 
tion. Congressman  Meader  agreed  to  the 
deletion  of  the  phrase. >'^ 

Oongreasman  Meader  had  also  added  an- 
other dimension  to  the  Willis  proposal  by 
Including  the  phrase  "Internal  operations" 
In  his  amendment.  Not  only  would  the  Com- 
mission be  prohibited  from  Investigating  into 
membership  practices  of  private  groups,  but 
also  would  be  prescribed  from  conducting  an 
higher  education"'  The  Commlaalon  was  I'^qulT  lht»  their  "Internal  operations." 
not.  however,  planning  to  pursue  "even  the  Congressman  Celler  was  worried  that  this 
limited  Utah  inqulrj  Into  the  racial  practices  !^i'i^'°^  ^"^«*  undujy  limit  the  authority 
and  sororities  at  th5  State  university."  •  °^  *^«  Commission.'^  It  was  one   thing,   he 


iniverslty.' 

Mr.  RogeTBon  endloeed  with  Ms  letter  a 
memorandum  outlining  the  legal  basis  for 
the  Inquiry  which  the  Utah  ccsnmittee  made. 
The  final  paragraph  at  this  meanorandum 
stated: 

"We  do  not  recotntaaend  that  thei  Commis- 
sion add  a  survey  d[  practices  at  the  State 
universities  to  Its  present  program,  but  all  of 
the  factors  diacussecl  above  Indicate  not  only 
that  there  was  a  legat  base  for  the  Utah  ques- 
tionnaire, but  that  the  Oommlselon  woiild 
have  ample  authority  to  Inquire  fiwther  into 
this  matter  If  It  chose  to  do  so."  ' 

Congressman  CeU#r  was  not  saOafled  by 
Mr.  Rogerson 's  letter  and.  apparently,  not 
Impressed  by  the  reasoning  of  the  legal  mem- 
orandum.' He  contacted  Mr.  Rogerson  and  re- 
quested a  spectflc  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  CommijCion  intended  to  pursue 
this  sort  of  Inquiry  further.  Mr.  Rogerson  re- 
plied In  a  letter  dat^d  January  30.  that  the 
Commission  did  not  have  any  plans  to  do  so. 
He  Indicated  that  tha  Utah  committee  had  no 
authority  to  talce  on*  action  If  the  question- 
naires were  not  answired.  and  It  did  not  plan 
to  seek  further  Infonnation  from  fraternities 
and  sororities.  He  concluded  with  the  assur- 
ance that  no  other  questionnaires  were  being 
sent  by  any  of  the  Commission's  advisory 
committees  to  fraterbitles  or  social  organi- 
zations.* 

Av?»re  that  similar  Lssurance  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  more  questionnaires.  Congressman 
Celler  advised  the  H*use  of  Representatives 
that  it  was  essential  io  get  "embedded  In  the 
statute,  not  correspoidence  or  promises  but 
aome  definite   pHPohibftlons   against  some  of 
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argued,  to  Investigate  membership  practices, 
but  qiiite  another  to  look  Into  Internal  oper- 
ations. The  latter,  he  reasoned,  might  be  of 
legitimate  Interest  to  the  Commission  where 
they  involved  the  denial  of  rights  granted  to 
members  of  minority  groups  by  other  pro- 
visions erf  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Congressman 
Meader  was  asked  what  he  had  In  mind  when 
he  referred  to  "internal  operations."  "I  will 
tell  you  what  "Internal  operations'  was  In- 
tended to  get  at,"  he  answered.  "The  Masonic 
Order.  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  many  fra- 
ternal organizations  like  the  Eagles.  Elks,  or 
secret  clubs.  It  Is  not  only  their  membership 
practices  which  should  be  protected  but  all 
of  their  internal  operations." 

"Would  you, "  asked  Meader  of  Congress- 
man Celler.  "permit  a  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion to  demand  a  document  of  the  ritual  of 
a  secret  society  or  fraternity  or  sorority  or 
Masonic  order?"  "  "No."  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Chairman  replied." 

Congressman  Roman  Puclnskl  of  Illinois 
Introduced  a  subject  Into  the  debate  which 
would  be  hotly  debated  In  the  Senate  a  year 
later.*  He  objected  to  the  amendment  on 
the  grounds  that  fraternities  and  sororities, 
as  an  integral  part  of  a  State  university 
which  received  federal  financial  assistance, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  race,  and  therefore  the  Commis- 
sion should  be  authorized  to  investigate  their 
membership  practices.  "I  know  from  my  own 
experience  on  the  Conunittee  on  Education 
and  Labor,"  he  told  the  House,  "that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  perhaps  the  greatest  con- 
tributor to  many  of  these  universities  and 
colleges.  But  we  say  under  this  amendment 
that  while  the  Federal  CJovernment  can 
sx)end  millions  of  dollars  In  these  institu- 


tions, the  ClvU  Rights  Commission  cannot 

Investigate  discrimination  in  these  fraterni- 
ties." » 

Congressman  Celler  replied  that  "In  the 
first  place,  sororities  and  fraternities  are  not 
supported  by  the  Government.  They  receive 
no  loans  or  funds  directly  from  the  Govern- 
ment."" Puclnskl  agreed  with  the  thruBt 
of  this  argument,  but  maintained  that 
"being  on  the  campus  of  the  university  bene- 
fitting from  these  taxes,  they  are  a  put  of 
the  university  and  Indirectly  benefit  from 
Federal  assistance.""  Congressman  Celler 
countered  with  the  simple  assertion  that  "I 
do  not  believe  that  Is  correct,"**  and  the 
House  proceeded  to  adopt  the  substitute 
amendment.^ 

When  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  ol  1964  was 
signed  Into  law  by  President  Johnson,  It  con- 
tained the  Meader  Amendment,*  which  pro- 
vided that: 

"Nothing  in  this  or  any  other  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  authorizing  the  Commission, 
Its  Advisory  Committees,  or  any  person  un- 
der its  supervision  or  control  to  inquire  into 
or  Investigate  any  membership  practices  or 
Internal  operations  of  any  fraternal  orga- 
nization, any  college  or  university  fraternity 
or  sorority,  any  private  club  or  any  religious 
organization." 

This  section  made  It  explicitly  clear  that 
the  Civil  Rights  Conmilsslon  could  not  under 
the  color  of  Federal  law  investigate  the  ac- 
tivities of  campus  fraternities.  The  private 
acts  cf  discrimination  by  voluntary  student 
groups  were  beyond  the  realm  of  Federal  con- 
cern or,  at  least,  beyond  the  realm  of  the 
Conunisslon's  concern. 

Congress,   In    various   TlUes  of   the  CivU 
Rights  Act.  empowered  specific  Federal  agen- 
cies  to  eliminate  discrimination  in  the  fields 
of   education,--    employment,^*   voting,-'*   and 
public  accommodations.*'  A  key  provision  was 
Title  VI,  sec.  601,  which  declared  that    "No 
person   in   the   United   States  shall,   on   the 
ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin    be 
excluded  from  partlclpaUon  in.  be  denied  the 
benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination 
under  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral    financial     assistance."  ^     This     policy 
clearly  applied  In  the  area  of  education  where 
millions   of  Federal   dollars   were   being   ex- 
pended annually  in  aid  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, both  public  and  private.  The  Imple- 
mentation of  Section  601  of  Title  VI  was  to 
be  effectuated  through  the  issuance  of  reg- 
ulations   by    the    Federal    departments    em- 
powered to  extend  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance.^ These  regulations  were  to  be  "of  gen- 
eral   applicability"*'    and    "consistent    with 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  statute 
authorizing  the  financial  assistance  In  con- 
nectlon  with  which  the  action  is  taken."" 
On  December  31,  1964,  Francis  Keppel,  U.S 
Commissioner  of  Education,  sent  a  memo- 
randum to  the  presidents  of  all  Institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  ad- 
vising them  that  the  regulation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
authorized  under  Section  602  of  Title  VI  had 
been  approved  by  the  President  and  promul- 
gated by  the  Department  to  become  effective 
on  January  3.  1965.*  Each  college  or  univer- 
sity which  received  Federal  funds  was  re- 
quired under  Section  80.4  of  the  Department 
Regulation  to  file  an  Assurance  of  Compli- 
ance with  the  non-dlscrimlnatlon  require- 
ments   of    ntle    VI.    Unless    the    Assurance 
fHEW  Form  No.  441)  was  filed  with  the  De- 
partment, the  Institution  would  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  Federal  assistance- 
Mr.  Keppel  enclosed  vrtth  his  memorandum 
an  Explanation  of  HEW  Form  No.  441.  which 
presented  examples  of  the  type  of  discrim- 
inatory   practices    which    were    prohibited 
under  the  Department  Regulation."  Of  in- 
terest to  educators  were  questions  8  and  9 
which  explained  the  effect  of  the  Assurance 
of    Compliance    upon    their    administrative 
practices ; 

"8.  What  effect  will   the  regulation  have 
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on  a  college  or  university's  admission  prac- 
tices or  other  practices  related  to  the  treat- 
ment of  students? 

"A.  An  institution  of  higher  education 
which  applies  for  any  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance of  any  kind  must  agree  that  It  will 
make  no  distinction  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin  in  the  admission 
practices  or  any  other  practices  of  the 
Institution  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
students. 

•  •  •  »  • 

"(c)  'Other  practices  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  students'  Include  the  affording  to 
students  of  opportunities  to  participate  in 
any  educational  research,  cultural,  athletic, 
recreational,  social,  or  other  program  or  ac- 
tivity; .  .  .  making  available  to  students  any 
housing,  eating,  health  or  recreational  serv- 
ice: ...  and  making  available  for  the  use  of 
students  any  biiildlng.  room,  space,  mater- 
ials, equipment,  or  other  facility  or  property. 
"9.  Does  the  asstirance  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion apply  to  the  entire  operation  of  an 
institution? 

"A.  Insofar  as  the  assurance  given  by  the 
applicant  relates  to  the  mission  or  other 
treatment  of  individuals  as  students  ...  of 
an  institution  of  higher  education  ...  or 
to  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
vision of  services,  financial  aid,  or  other 
benefits  to  such  individuals,  the  assurance 
applies  to  the  entire  Instruction." 

The  lure  of,  or  necessity  for,  Federal  aid 
prompted  most  universities  to  file  their  As- 
surance of  Compliance  with  all  deliberate 
sF>eed.  Within  three  weeks  of  Commissioner 
Keppel's  memorandum,  821  of  the  nation's 
more  than  2,100  Federally  assisted  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  had  signed.  This 
included  199  colleges  and  universities  in  13 
Southern  States.  By  the  end  of  the  year, 
nearly  all  institutions  were  properly  en- 
rolled with  the  Office  of  Education. 

On  Friday  morning,  January  1.  1965.  the 
wire  services  carried  a  story  across  the  na- 
tion announcing  that  unless  colleges  and 
universities  signed  an  assurance  of  full  com- 
pliance with  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  they  would 
receive  no  new  Federal  funds.  A  paragraph 
in  the  story  caught  the  attention  of  frat- 
ernity leaders: 

"For  colleges,  full  compliance  means  not 
only  of>en  enrollment  but  Integrated  dormi- 
tories, swimming  pools,  and  college-spon- 
sored social  events.  It  means  also  integrated 
sororities  and  fraternities  unless  there  is 
proof  that  the  organizations  are  completely 
.•separate  and  independent  of  the  university." 
The  alarm  was  immediate.  An  Act  of 
Congress  which  was  thought  to  have  ex- 
tended to  fraternities  protection  from  Fed- 
eral Interference  was  now  Interpreted  as  re- 
quiring universities  to  force  fraternities  to 
eliminate  any  and  all  discriminatory  prac- 
tices or  face  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
Federal  aid.  The  danger  was  obvious  if.  In 
fact,  there  were  such  a  requirement.  A  uni- 
versity official  given  the  choice  between  Fed- 
eral money  and  college  fraternities  would 
not  find  it  difficult  to  Justify  Jettisoning 
the  latter.  Whereas  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission had  represented  at  the  most  a 
nuisance  and  an  Invasion  of  privacy,  the  pos- 
sibilities latent  in  Commissioner  Keppel's 
regulations  constituted  a  threat  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  national  fraternity  system. 

Fraternity  leaders  discussed  privately 
among  themselves  the  potential  Impact  of 
the  new  regulation,  but  publicly  there  was 
little  comment.  Before  the  regulation  had 
been  Issued,  an  article  had  appeared  in  the 
Delta  of  Sigma  Nu"  pointing  out  the  po- 
tential threat  to  the  Independence  of  the 
fraternity  system  buried  deep  In  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  but  thereafter  no  one  seemed 
willing  to  mention  the  subject  In  public  for 
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fear  It  might  precipitate  some  hostile  action 
from  the  Office  of  Education. 

All  remained  quiet  on  the  fraternity  front 
during  the  first  few  months  following  the 
Keppel  Memorandum,  but  in  early  April 
the  calm  was  shattered  by  the  announcement 
that  the  Sigma  Chi  chapter  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity had  been  stispended  by  the  national 
organization,  allegedly  because  the  chapter 
had  pledged  a  Negro.  While  the  first  such  In- 
cident to  occur  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  It  Is  unlikely  It  would  have 
attracted  much  Interest  except  for  one  fact: 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf  of  Montana,  an  ardent 
civil  rights  advocate,  was  a  member  of  the 
Stanford  Sigma  Chi  chapter,  and  he  chose 
to  fight  the  suspension. 

On  June  7.  1966.  Senator  Metcalf  wrote  to 
Commissioner  Keppel  asking  whether  dis- 
criminatory activity  such  as  that  which  he 
believed  had  taken  place  at  Stanford  dis- 
qualified a  university  from  receiving  Federal 
funds  under  the  provisions  of  Title  VI.*  "I 
would  appreciate  your  comments."  the  Sen- 
ator wrote,  "on  whether  your  office  would 
recommend  the  continued  allocation  of  funds 
to  Institutions  receiving  aid  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  for  example, 
where  these  institutions  officially  recog- 
nized or  In  any  way  supported  fraternities 
or  other  organizations  shown  to  practice  de 
facto  racial  or  religious  discrimination."" 

Ten  days  later.  Mr.  Keppel  replied.  After 
quoting  from  the  explanation  of  the  Assur- 
ance of  Compliance  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  he  con- 
cluded that  "This  language  makes  It  appar- 
ent that  an  Institution  which  maintains  a 
fraternity  system  as  a  part  of  Its  overall  pro- 
gram Is  responsible  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  requirements  for  assuring  that  discrim- 
ination is  not  practiced  by  the  fraternities 
In  the  system."  "  James  M.  Quigley,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
elaborated  on  Commissioner  Keppel's  an- 
nouncement by  noting  that  the  matter  had 
been  reviewed  by  the  general  counsel  of  the 
Department,  and  on  that  basis  he  was  con- 
fident that  HEW  had  "the  authority  and  ob- 
ligation to  deal  with  questions  of  racial  dis- 
crimination in  college  fraternities.""  His 
opinion  was  of  some  Importance  since  he 
was  responsible  for  directing  the  Depart- 
ment's enforcement  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Mr.  Keppel  had  observed  in  his  letter  to 
Senator  Metcalf  that  to  his  knowledge  "the 
suspension  of  Sigma  Chi  at  Stanford  by  the 
fraternity's  national  executive  committee  la 
the  first  major  test  Involving  de  facto  dis- 
crimination within  a  national  fraternity  to 
develop  since  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  As  such,  it  seems  certain  to  attract 
wide  public  interest." «  This  turned  out  to 
be  an  understatement.  Critics  of  fraternity 
discrimination  lost  no  time  in  praising  Kep- 
pel and  damning  Sigma  Chi  and  the  national 
fraternity  system  of  which  It  was  such  an 
important  part. 

One  editorial  writer  commented  that  it 
seemed  wrong  for  Mr.  Keppel  to  seek  to  pe- 
nalize the  colleges  and  universities.  The  gov- 
ernment's quarrel,  he  observed.  Is  more  prop- 
erly with  the  fraternities  which  generally  op- 
erate wholly  Independently  of  the  Institu- 
tion in  which  Its  members  are  enrolled.  He 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities would  pressure  the  fraternities  to 
revise  their  thinking  about  membership,  but, 
he  concluded,  "a  frontal  attack  on  the  gov- 
ernment's part  would  be  more  appropriate." 
William  Stelf ,  a  staff  writer  for  the  Scripps- 
Howard  chain,  pointed  out  that  colleges  were 
turning  the  heat  on  fraternities  to  end  dls- 
critnlnatlon  while  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  was  turning  the  heat 
on  the  colleges.  "Federal  leverage."  Mr.  Stelf 
reported,  "is  money,  much  of  which  has  gone 
to  college  construction  in  recent  years.  Stan- 
ford, for  example,  has  put  $6  million  into  new 


quarters  for  eight  fraternities."  Commenting 
on  Mr.  Steif's  report,  another  editorial  writer 
disclaimed  knowledge  as  to  why  "the  tax- 
payer should  get  stuck  for  providing  fra- 
ternity quarters  on  any  campus."  But,  he  ob- 
served, "when  they  accept  such  handouts, 
they  subject  themselves  to  Federal  rules. 
Colleges,  local  schools,  fraternities  or  any- 
body else,  once  they  accept  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Treasury,  are  at  the  mercy  of 
Washington."  And  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch put  in  the  final  word  editorializing 
that  "it  is  now  clear  that  college  administra- 
tors must  make  sure  that  there  Is  no  discrimi- 
nation in  fact,  or  face  the  heavy  sanction  of 
Federal  funds.  This  ought  to  be  enough  to 
put  an  end  to  a  practice  which  is  on  the  wane 
and  which  always  was  unworthy  of  demo- 
cratic educational  Institutions." 

For  fraternity  leaders  concerned  with  "the 
image  of  the  system."  June  of  1966  was  a 
gruesome  month.  Apparently  they  decided 
that  silence  was  the  greater  part  of  valor,  for 
not  a  single  national  fraternity  spokesman 
made  a  public  statement  which  (a)  defended 
Sigma  Chl's  right  to  discipline  a  recalcitrant 
chapter:  (b)  supported  Sigma  Chl's  denial 
that  the  action  had  been  taken  for  reasons 
other  than  the  chapter's  pledging  of  a  Negro; 
or  (c)  denied  that  'Htle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  authorized  the  Office  of  Education  to 
cut  off  Federal  funds  from  universities  which 
tolerated  the  existence  of  discriminatory  fra- 
ternities. 

Harry  V.  Wade,  an  Indianapolis  Insurance 
company  executive  and  national  president 
of  Sigma  Chi.  waged  a  one  man  campaign 
to  convince  the  public  that  the  suspension 
was  not  motivated  by  racial  considerations. 
He  explained  the  actions  of  the  chapter  over 
a  ten-year  period  which  htwl  expressed  con- 
tempt for  the  national  fraternity.  He  i>olnted 
out  that  the  chapter  had  not  held  a  formal 
chapter  meeting  In  a  decade.  He  denied  that 
the  Federal  government  had  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  Interfere  vrtth  the  activities 
of  fraternities  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  time  had  come  for  universities  to  stop 
controlling  the  fraternities  on  their  cam- 
puses. He  spoke  out  vigorously  In  favor  of  a 
change  in  the  relationship  between  the 
school  and  the  fraternity  chapter,  suggest- 
ing that  "it  would  be  much  better  if  all 
fraternities  and  sororities  operated  free  and 
Independently  of  all  colleges  and  universities 
and  the  members  were  strictly  accountable 
to  the  university  only  for  their  behavior  as 
individuals."  •*  It  was  a  gallant  effort,  but  he 
stood  alone.  The  only  statement  from  the 
National  Interfratemlty  Conference  came 
from  Joel  Rejmolds.  a  monber  of  Delta  Tau 
Delta  and  chairman  of  the  NIC  Press  Rela- 
tions Committee.  He  pointed  out  that  there 
was  no  clear  policy  among  national  frater- 
nities on  racial  discrimination  and  the  NIC 
took  the  position  that  each  national  frater- 
nity would  have  to  meet  its  own  problems 
In  this  regard."  As  for  the  officers  of  the 
other  national  fraternities,  they  maintained 
a  discrete  silence,  fearful,  perhaps,  that  if 
they  entered  the  fray  someone  might  begin 
looking  Into  the  membership  practices  of 
their  own  groups. 

The  first  90  days  following  the  Keppel 
Declaration  were  ones  of  confusion  for  those 
concerned  with  the  futtire  of  the  American 
fraternity  system.  Undergraduates  were  un- 
certain of  what  to  anticipate  from  their  uni- 
versity administrations  when  they  returned 
to  school  in  the  fall.  Alumni  were  Irate,  and 
at  the  national  conventions  being  held  dur- 
ing the  sununer,  speaker  after  speaker,  de- 
nounced the  Commissioner  of  Eklucatlon  for 
his  "interference"  In  the  private  affairs  of 
fraternities. 

The  denunciations  fiowed  freely,  but  the 
problem  of  dealing  with  the  situation  did  not 
lend  itself  to  easy  solution.  The  individual 
national  fraternities  convinced  themselves 
that  alone  they  were  powerless,  and  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Interfraternity  Conference,  the  Na- 
tional Paahellenlc  Conference,  and  the  other 
national  Interfratefnlty  organizations  "  evi- 
denced no  desire  to  engage  the  Commlseloner 
In  battle  over  the  question  of  his  authority 
to  invoke  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  to  force  fraternity  "desegratlon."  Thoee 
commissioned  with  the  responsibility  to 
"represent"  the  ffaternlty  system  and  to 
lead  It  In  times  of  (trouble  chose  to  abrogate 
this  responsibility  I  to  a  small  group  of  In- 
dividuals who,  without  a  mandate,  took  It 
upon  themselves  ti  meet  Mr.  Keppel  head- 
on:  not  m  a  battle  of  rhetoric,  but  In  a 
struggle  over  authority.  If  the  Commissioner 
found  In  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  authorization 
to  take  action  agalbst  fraternity  discrimina- 
tion, the  only  answer  to  the  problem  was  to 
eliminate  thu  authorization.  And  this  could 
occur  in  only  one  ■way.  Congress,  once  again, 
must  come  to  the  kid  of  the  fraternity  sys- 
tem.. ( 

On  Sunday  evening,  August  14,  1965.  six 
men  met  privately  jln  Room  705  of  the  Con- 
gressional Hotel  In  Washington,  D.C.  Of  the 
group,  only  three  [were  national  officers  of 
their  fraternities,  and  of  these,  only  one  was 
currently  the  national  president.  The  others 
Included  a  former  jcongressman  and  an  at- 
torney _  retained  by  k  national  sorority  for  the 
purpose_of  asslstlni;  the  planned  effort.  The 
group  decided  that  the  only  hope  to  frus- 
trate Commissioned  Keppel's  efforts  was  to 
convince  Congress  lo  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  In  such  a  manner  as  to  prohibit  the  Office 
of  Education  from  jnvoklng  Title  VI  In  cases 
of  fraternity  discrimination. 

It  was  late  In  thle  session,  and  It  was  ob- 
viously impossible  jto  get  Congress  to  take 
prompt  action  on  k  separate  bill  amending 
the  Act.  Thus,  It  was  decided  that  the  only 
hope  was  to  draft  ui  amendment  to  a  pro- 
posal which  was  ptesently  before  Congress 
for  consideration. 

Once  the  course  of  action  was  decided 
upon,  the  small  groi  ip  designated  one  of  their 
number  to  draft  an  appropriate  amendment. 
In  less  than  an  hoiir,  the  proposal  had  been 
prepared,  and  after  a  few  changes  were  sug- 
gested by  other  mei  nbers  of  the  group.  It  was 
agreed  to  submit  ttte  draft  to  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Reprisentatlves  for  considera- 
tion as  an  amen<im(  nt  to  Section  704  of  Title 
VH  of  H.R.  9567.  tie  proposed  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.** 

On  Monday  morrlng.  the  group  met  with 
Congressman  Joe  Waggonner  of  Louisiana, 
who  is  a  member  ol  Kappa  Sigma.  Congress- 
man Waggonner  agreed  to  Introduce  the 
amendment,  althoijgh  he  pointed  out  that 
Its  adoption  was  r  ot  likely  to  be  an  easy 
task.  He  encouragec  his  callers  to  proceed  at 
once  to  line  up  as  n  luch  support  for  the  pro- 
posal as  possible  In  ooth  Houses  of  Congress. 

During  the  nert  Week,  the  self -designated 
fraternity  lobbyists  met  with  members  of 
Congress.  The  reception  was  not  always  cor- 
dial. One  prominent  Senator,  himself  a  fra- 
ternity member,  told  the  group  they  were 
silly  to  think  Congfess  would  act  on  such  a 
proposal.  "Dlscrlrnlkiatlon,"  he  told  them, 
"Is.  In  the  eyes  of  our  constituents,  dls- 
crlmlnalton,  regar^ess  of  whether  It  Is 
practiced  by  private  social  organizations  or 
by  governmental  aaencles.  This  certainly  Is 
not  the  time  to  attempt  to  draw  such  fine 
distinctions."  Othef  members  of  Congress, 
however,  were  lees  timid,  and  perhaps  more 
aware  of  the  constll^utlonal  limitations  upon 
the  power  of  government  to  intervene  in 
the  private  affairs  <>f  private  groups.  At  the 
end  of  the  week,  pbwerful  support  for  the 
proposal  had  been  'mustered  on  both  sides 
of  Capitol  Hill. 

On  AugTist  26.  Judge  Smith  of  Virginia,  the 
venerable  and  powerful  Chairman  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  announced  that  an 
amendment  to  the  {proposed  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  was  going  I  to  be  Introduced  to  re- 
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strict   Commissioner  Keppel's   authority   to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  college  fartemltles.*^ 

He  pointed  out  that  a  year  earlier  Con- 
gress had  written  Into  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
a  prohibition  on  the  authority  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  investigate  fraternity 
membership  practices.  'Congress  thought 
at  that  time,"  he  told  his  colleagues,  "that 
we  had  laid  down  a  policy  on  that  subject 
which  would  be  respected.  Now  under  the 
education  program  that  department  now 
proposes  to  dictate  to  the  universities  that 
they  must  supervise  the  admission  policies  of 
all  fraternities  and  social  organizations  that 
are  connected  with  the  universities."  *'  Judge 
Smith  went  on  to  observe  that  he  was  sure 
Congress  did  not  intend  such  a  result  when 
it  enacted  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  had  no 
desire  to  Interfere  with  private  social  orga- 
nisations and  their  membership.  "I  do  hope," 
he  concluded,  "that  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  will  not  Interpose  any  ob- 
jection to  this  amendment  which  is  actually 
needed  because  of  the  policy  that  has  already 
been  laid  down  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education."  " 

Shortly  after  Judge  Smith  concluded  his 
remarks.  Congressman  Waggonner  Introduced 
his  amendment  which  prohibited  any  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  government  from 
exercising  any  control  over  "the  member- 
ship practices  or  internal  operations  of  any 
fraternal  organization,  any  fraternity  or  so- 
rority, any  private  club  or  any  religious  orga- 
nization of  any  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation." "  Congressman  Waggonner  pointed 
out  that  the  Intent  of  Congress  with  regard 
to  the  membership  practices  and  internal 
operations  of  fraternities  had  been  clearly 
stated  In  Title  V  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  but 
that  this  Intent  was  being  Ignored  by  the 
Office  of  Education  on  the  grounds  that  the 
prohibition  of  Title  V  applied  exclusively  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  "As  a  conse- 
quence." he  said,  "it  would  seem  Imperative 
that  there  be  legislation  making  It  clear  that 
the  congressional  intent  evidenced  by  the 
prohibition  in  Title  V  applies  to  the  whole 
act  and  particularly  Title  VI  and  further 
that  such  prohibition  will  apply  to  this  bill 
and  any  other  act  of  Congress."  "' 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  brief  remarks. 
Congressman  Waggonner  yielded  to  Adam 
Clayton  Powell.  Chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  and  floor  manager  of 
the  bill.  Congressman  Powell  announced  that 
he  accepted  the  Amendment  because  he  did 
not  believe  that  "there  should  be  any  with- 
holding of  funds  from  any  Institution  of 
higher  education  because  of  discriminatory 
practices  on  the  campus  by  private  clubs.'^ 
And.  thus,  with  a  minimum  of  debate  the 
House  of  Representatives  again  came  to  the 
defense  of  the  beleaguered  fraternity  system. 
To  some,  it  seemed  remarkably  easy,  but  the 
men  from  Room  705  knew  that  it  had  been 
possible  only  becaiise  the  hours  of  heated 
discussion  In  members'  offices,  persuasive 
argument  over  the  table  at  late  evening  din- 
ners, and  last  minute  conferences  in  the 
House  Cloak  Room  convinced  reluctant 
members  of  Congress  that  emotional  assaults 
upon  discrimination  in  every  guise  could  not 
withstand  the  test  of  rational  confrontation 
with  the  requirements  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. However,  these  men  were  aware  that 
the  battle  was  only  half  won.  The  Senate 
must  accept  the  amendment,  and  they  knew 
that  the  reception  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hill  would  not  be  so  cordial. 

The  speed  with  which  the  Waggonner 
Amendment  passed  the  House  caught  p)oten- 
tlal  opponents  by  surprise.  As  the  battle- 
ground shifted  to  the  Senate,  supporters  of 
the  Keppel  position  began  to  muster  their 
troops  within  the  ranks  of  Senate  liberals. 
Clarence  Mitchell,  the  respected  director  of 
the  Washington  office  of  the  N.A.A.C.P.,  sent 
a  telegram  to  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  the 
floor  manager  for  the  higher  education  bill 
In  the  Upper  House,  urging  the  Senate  to  de- 


feat the  proposal.^  At  the  same  time,  some 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
parently had  second  thoughts  about  what 
had  been  done  and  called  up>on  Senator 
Morse  to  block  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. " 

Supporters  of  the  Waggonner  Amendment 
hoped  that  they  could  convince  the  Senate 
to  adopt  the  proposal  In  terms  identical  to 
thoee  of  the  House  version.  If  this  could 
be  done,  the  provision  would  be  "locked"  In- 
to the  bin  and  thus  not  subject  to  change 
or  deletion  in  the  Conference  Committee 
which  would  meet  to  reconcile  differences 
between  the  versions  of  the  bill  adopted  by 
the  House  and  Senate.  The  strategy  of  the 
opposition  was  Just  the  opposite.  If  they 
could  not  defeat  the  pro{>osal  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  they  wanted  at  least  to  adopt  a 
version  different  from  that  approved  by  the 
House  and  thus  throw  the  matter  into  Con- 
ference. The  debate  which  followed  the  in- 
troduction of  the  House-approved  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Dlrksen  reflected  the  stra- 
tegic goals  of  the  two  opposing  forces. 

The  initial  thrust  of  Senator  Dirksen's 
argument  was  that  Congress,  by  writing  Sec- 
tion 104  into  Title  V  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
had  expressed  its  clear  Intent  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  Intervene  In  the 
private  affairs  of  campus  fraternal  organiza- 
tions. ■■"  If  Mr.  Keppel  did  not  accept  this 
reading  of  the  Act,  then  It  was  necessary  to 
make  it  crystal  clear  by  enacting  a  new 
amendment.  "I  wl.sh  to  be  sure,"  Senator 
Dlrksen  said,  "where  Federal  assistance  to 
a  school  is  involved,  that  they  do  not  come 
In  and  say.  'Sorry,  you  can  have  no  scholar- 
ship money.  You  can  have  no  grant.  You  can 
have  no  loan.  You  can  have  no  project.  You 
cannot  have  anything,  because  of  the  In- 
ternal operation  and  the  rules  under  which 
sororities  and  fraternities,  strictly  private, 
may  operate.'  "  ■" 

Senator  Javlts  asked  Dlrksen  if  he  wished, 
by  the  adoption  of  his  amendment,  "to 
achieve  a  situation  in  which,  if  a  fraternity 
or  sorority  operates  dormitories  or  lodgings 
or  an  eating  establishment  which  Is  a  part 
of  a  program  or  activity  financed  bv  Federal 
funds,  "ntle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  cannot  reach  It?""  Senator  Dlrksen  de- 
nied that  was  the  intent  of  his  amendment,'^^~ 
but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York.  He  Insisted  on  making  one 
further  point  so  that  he  and  Dlrksen  would 
"not  pass  each  other  like  ships  in  the 
night": 

"If  sorority  A  conducts  a  dormitory  and 
that  domitory  is  helped  by  Federal  funds, 
that  sorority  may  not.  if  it  is  going  to  con- 
tinue that  dormitory,  discriminate  against 
Negroes.  It  can  remain  as  a  sorority  on  that 
campus  for  150  years,  but  it  has  to  give  up 
conducting  its  dormitory  with  the  aid  of 
Federal  funds.  That  is  all  that  I  say.  and 
nothing  else." '"' 

Senator  Tower  responded  that  as  he  under- 
stood the  Dlrksen  proposal  a  Government 
agency  would  be  prohibited  from  denying 
funds  to  a  university  merely  because  a  fra- 
ternity or  sorority  on  the  campus  exercised 
some  discriminatory  practices  In  its  member- 
shlp.'i" 

This  prohibition  would  affect  very  few 
situations  in  which  the  housing  for  the 
fraternity  or  sorority  was  provided  by  the 
university  since,  In  most  cases,  the  housing 
was  privately  owned.  "In  some  cases,"  he 
ohserved,  "it  is  a  leasehold  that  the  fraternity 
or  sorority  enjoys  for  a  period  of  99  years.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  would  put  restric- 
tions on  such  practices  from  that  point  of 
view  merely  because  the  university  leases 
property  to  them  and  receives  a  stipend  for 
lt.'"» 

Senator  Tower  forthrightly  confronted 
what  was  to  become  the  central  point  of 
controversy:  whether  housing  occupied  by  a 
fraternity  or  sorority  for  its  exclusive  private 
use,  yet  leased  from  the  university,  would  be 
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covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
amendment.  Every  Senator  who  spoke  on 
the  amendment  agreed  that  a  fraternity 
which  constructed  a  chapter  house  on  pri- 
vately owned  property  at  its  ovm  expense 
and  maintained  it  with  private  funds  should 
be  protected  in  its  right  to  select  its  mem- 
bership according  to  any  criteria  it  wished." 
The  opponents  of  the  proposal,  however, 
wished  to  shift  the  discussion  to  a  different 
situation.  Senator  Metcalf  was  concerned 
with  the  situation  "where  the  university 
maintains  a  fraternity  system,  owns  the  land, 
owns  the  houses,  and  borrows  money  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  bvUld  them."  ">• 

Senator  Pastore  wondered  about  the  situ- 
ation where  a  university  begins  to  tiu-n  over 
Its  facilities  to  a  fraternity,  or  begins  to  allow 
a  fraternity  the  use  of  its  land,  or  begins  to 
allow  a  fraternity  to  use  a  dormitory  and 
says,  "You  do  not  own  these  facilities;  you 
merely  rent  them.'""  Senator  Morse  sum- 
med up  the  attitude  of  the  opposition 
when  he  explained  that  "All  we  seek  to  make 
certain  is  that  we  will  not  mlsguldedly  ac- 
cept an  amendment  that  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  plowing  taxpayers'  money  into  the 
facilities  of  a  fraternity  or  a  sorority  that 
follows  a  discriminatory  policy,  based  upon 
race,  color,  or  creed."  * 

In  an  effort  to  eliminate  some  of  the  un- 
certainties which  the  opposition  feared  were 
latent  In  the  proposal.  Senator  Sam  Ervln 
of  North  Carolina  proposed  to  add  to  the 
amendment  the  words  "whose  facilities  are 
not  owned  by  the  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  whose  activities  are  financed  by 
funds  derived  from  private  sources."*  Sen- 
ator Javlts  objected  that  Ervln's  proposal 
did  not  use  the  word  "only"  or  "exclusively" 
with  regard  to  private  flnanclng.-"  He  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  word  "financing" 
meant  total  financing  that  came  from  private 
sources.*"  Senator  Tower  asked  if  the  term 
"ownership"  would  Include  land  leased  from 
the  university  for  a  long-term  period,*  to 
which  Senator  Ervln  replied  that  It  would.'" 
"I  gather  that  ownership  means  effective 
ownership,"  Senator  Javlts  said."  "Or  con- 
trol." Ervln  responded."  Senator  Javlts  pro- 
tested that  they  were  attempting  to  legislate 
on  the  floor  and  wished  to  disassociate  him- 
self from  the  policy  entirely,"  but  Senator 
Dlrksen  agreed  to  accept  the  Ervln  proposal 
and  the  amendment  was  modified  accord- 
ingly." 

Senator  Holland  felt  that  the  result  of 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  as  modified 
would  be  "to  leave  in  conference  a  discxis- 
sion  of  the  matters  lying  between  the  mini- 
mum application  which  would  be  made  by 
the  amendment  in  Its  present  form  and  the 
much  larger  application  of  this  question 
which  would  be  made  by  the  so-called  Wag- 
gonners  amendment  adopted  by  the  House."  " 
He  believed  that  the  mlnimimi  the  amend- 
ment provided  was  that  "when  there  Is  a 
fraternity  house  existing  on  private  land, 
owned  for  and  paid  for  by  the  fraternity 
and  Its  members  and  alumni,  and  upon 
which  a  house  has  been  constructed,  paid 
for  by  the  members  and  alumni  of  that  fra- 
ternity, with  no  public  money  in  it,  and  the 
fraternity  members  live  or '  meet  In  that 
house  off  the  campus,  by  no  means  Is  It 
to  be  affected,  and  by  no  means  Is  the  uni- 
versity to  be  affected  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  it  recognizes  such  a  fraternity  as  a 
lawful  part  of  Its  entire  university  complex." '« 
To  this  statement.  Senator  Morse  agreed: 
"That  Is  the  clear  right  of  the  fraternity."" 

There  were,  however,  gray  areas  which 
were  not  so  easily  susceptible  of  determi- 
nation. "Suppose."  Holland  said,  "a  fra- 
ternity had,  under  earlier  law,  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  borrowed 
Federal  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  fra- 
ternity house,  belonging  to  It,  on  lands  be- 
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longing  to  the  fraternity,  but  outside  the 
university  campus,  and  without  any  knowl- 
edge that  such  a  law  as  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  would  ever  be  enacted?"  ™  Senator 
Morse's  reaction  was  direct:  In  cases  where 
there  are  mixed  funds  and  a  fraternity  Is 
the  beneficiary  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  to  some  degree — and  to  him  it 
made  no  difference  to  what  degree — the  re- 
sult was  to  support  discrimination  with  Fed- 
eral aid."  The  response,  however,  missed  the 
point  which  Senator  Holland  was  trying  to 
make.  "Does  that  mean  If  any  Federal  money 
goes  in  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  that 
act,  or  does  It  mean  that  a  loan  made,  let 
tis  say,  for  the  construction  of  a  chapter 
house  years  before,  upon  a  lot  owned  by 
the  fraternity  off  campus,  would  bring  It 
within  the  purview  of  this  prohibition?"  "^ 

Senator  Morse  did  not  answer  the  question, 
but  Senator  Ervln  offered  the  opinion  that 
Section  602  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  exempted  such  a  situation  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Act  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment merely  guaranteed  the  payment  of  a 
deed,  trust  or  mortgage."  This,  however,  as 
Senator  Holland  noted,""  did  not  cover  the 
entire  situation,  and  the  question  remained 
unanswered  throughout  the  debate. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy  suggested  that 
the  proposed  amendment  be  modified  by  the 
words  "And  whose  activities  are  not  financed 
directly  or  Indirectly  by  public  funds,"  "  but 
Senator  Ervin  refused  to  agree  to  the  pro- 
posal," and  it  was  dropped.  Senator  Morse 
asked  Senator  Dlrksen  if  he  would  withdraw 
his  amendment  so  that  the  matter  could  be 
considered  in  conference."  Senator  Dlrksen 
refused  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
time  had  come  for  a  vote,  «  at  which  point 
Senator  Morse  promptly  requested  a  quorum 
call  In  order  to  re-group  for  a  final  assault."' 

When  the  Senate  again  moved  to  consider- 
ation of  the  Dlrksen  proposal.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  amendment  as  modified  was  assured 
of  passage.  The  opposition  had  failed  In  its 
first  line  of  defense:  the  proposal  could  not 
be  defeated.  The  debate  thus  turned  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  matter  would  be  in 
conference  if  the  Dirksen-Ervln  language 
were  adopted.  The  Chair  ruled  that  It  would 
be."  and  upon  a  roll  call  vote  the  proposal 
was  approved  by  a  vote  of  60  to  28.-" 

The  Senate  action  disappointed  both  the 
supporters  and  opponents  of  the  Waggonner 
Amendment.  The  opponents  had  been  unable 
to  kill  it,  but  they  had  succeeded  In  forcing 
the  matter  into  conference  where  they  might 
be  able  to  further  dilute  its  impact.  "The  sup- 
porters had  been  unable  to  "lock"  It  Into 
the  bill  and  thus  ensure  the  fraternities  the 
broad  protection  which  they  sought.  As  is 
so  often  typical  of  the  legislative  process, 
both  sides  had  to  content  themselves  with 
that  which  was  possible. 

The  man  from  Room  70S  who  was  prin- 
cipally responsible  for  the  Initiation  of  the 
Waggonner  Amendment  had  witnessed  the 
Senate  debate  from  the  Family  Gallery. 
When  Senator  Ervln  suggested  his  modifica- 
tion, one  of  the  key  Senatorial  supporters  of 
the  amendment  rendered  a  pre-arranged 
signal,  and  the  fraternity  leader  left  the  gal- 
lery and  joined  him  In  the  Senate  Reception 
Room.  Well,  this  thing  Is  getting  pretty 
rough,"  the  Senator  said.  "What  do  you 
think  of  the  language  of  the  modification?" 
"Do  we  have  to  accept  it  on  that  basis?"  he 
was  asked.  "No,  we  can  go  for  broke,"  the 
Senator  replied.  The  man  who  had  acted 
when  other  fraternity  leaders  were  content 
to  talk,  the  man  who  by  sheer  gall  and  de- 
termination had  been  able  to  muster  support 
In  the  waning  days  of  the  session  for  a 
proposal  that  more  knowledgeable  people 
deemed  politically  impossible,  weighed  the 
alternatives.  "I'd  rather  take  nine-tenths 
than  go  home  empty-handed,"  he  said.  "I'll 
go  for  the  nine-tenths.  I'll  go  for  three-quar- 
ters or  whatever  It  represents."  The  Senator 


nodded  and  returned  to  the  floor.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  Ervln  modlflcatlon  was  ac- 
cepted. 

During  the  month  that  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  was  in  conference  no  one  was  sure 
exactly  what  the  Ervln  modlflcatlon  did 
represent  In  terms  of  restrictions  upon  the 
coverage  of  the  amendment.  As  Senator 
Holland  had  said  on  the  floor,  the  amend- 
ment as  modlfled  provided  at  least  mini- 
mum guarantees.!"  xf  a  fraternity  owned  Its 
own  chapter  house  and  the  land  upon  which 
It  was  situated,  and  If  the  land  had  been  pur- 
chased and  the  house  constructed  with  pri- 
vate funds,  the  fraternity  was  protected,  and 
the  Federal  Government  could  not  deprive 
a  university  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
merely  because  It  tolerated  the  existence  of 
that  fraternity  and  Its  discriminatory  mem- 
bership practices.  It  was  in  the  realm  of 
the  "gray  areas"  that  Senator  Holland  had 
spoken  about  where  the  uncertainties  rested. 
What  of  long-term  leases?  What  of  situa- 
tions In  which  Federal  funds  had  been  uti- 
lized in  the  past  to  construct  facilities  oc- 
cupied by  fraternities?  These  were  the  ques- 
tions with  which  the  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees must  deal.  All  that  fraternity  leaders 
could  do  was  wait,  and  wait  they  did. 
anxiously  for  nearly  a  month. 

On  October  20,  the  report  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  was  submitted  to  the  House 
and  Senate.  The  amendment  was  Included 
as  Section  804(b)  of  the  Act  and  provided 
that: 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  to  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  membership 
practices  or  Internal  operations  of  any  fra- 
ternal organization,  fraternity,  sorority,  pri- 
vate club  or  religious  organization  at  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  (other  than  a 
service  academy  or  the  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy) which  Is  flnanced  exclusively  by  funds 
derived  from  private  sources  and  whose  fa- 
cilities are  not  owned  by  such  institution." 
With  the  exception  of  the  exclusion  of 
service  academies,  the  only  significant  change 
made  in  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the 
Senate  was  the  addition  of  the  word  "ex- 
clusively." Senator  Javlts  told  the  Senate 
that  this  addition  "highly  gratified"  him 
since  It  "narrowly  limited"  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment."  TTie  inclusion  of  the  word, 
which  he  had  suggested  on  the  floor  during 
debate,  carried  out  "speclflcally  the  Inten- 
tion I  had  stressed  when  the  provision  was 
before  the  Senate."  "- 

If  the  change  were  as  slgniflcant  as  Senator 
Javlts  Indicated,  Congressman  Powell  did 
not  realize  it.  The  Section  had  been  reor- 
ganized, he  reported  to  the  House,  "to  avoid 
the  unintended  result  of  nullifying  any  ap- 
plication of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  the  Senate  restrictive  language  em- 
ployed to  make  certain  that  the  fraternities 
or  sororities  Involved  really  are  private  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  14tb  Amendment  and 
do  not  subsist  on  handouts  from  the  Institu- 
tion in  the  form  of  cheap  or  no  cost  facili- 
ties." <" 

In  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  substantive 
nature  of  the  changes  which  had  been  made 
since  his  proposal  had  been  approved  in  the 
House,  Congressman  Waggonner  posed  sev- 
eral questions  to  Congressman  Powell.  This 
exchange "  between  the  author  of  the 
amendment  and  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
is  extremely  Important  In  an  honest  effort  to 
determine  the  degree  of  protection  which 
Congress  intended  to  extend  to  fraternities 
operating  in  the  "gray  area." 

"Mr.  Waggonner.  When  we  talk  about  be- 
ing flnanced  exclusively  through  funds  de- 
rived from  private  sources,  we  are  talking 
about  these  organizations  referred  to  rather 
than  the  iiLstltutions,  are  we  not? 
"Mr.  PowKLL.  Absolutely  correct,  yes. 
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"Mr.  WACooNin*.  I  think  tb«  language  aa 
amended  la  perfe^ly  fair,  and  I  thank  th« 
gentleman. 

"It  Is  my  understanding  that  under  the 
amended  language  of  the  conference  report, 
of  Section  804(b).  privately  owned  facilities 
on  long-term  lea«ed  land  would  be  exempt 
from  any  Federal  supervision.  Also,  It  Is  the 
Intention  of  the  language  to  prevent  the  sub- 
sidy of  theee  organizations  with  public  funds. 
Am  I  correct?         , 

"Mr.  PowBLL.  Tpe  gentleman  is  absolutely 
correct. 

"Mr.  Waogonnt^.  Then,  to  further  prohibit 
the  subsidy  of  thepe  organizations,  with  pub- 
lic funds,  a  fair  service  and/or  rental  charge 
must  be  chargeq  any  organization  which 
might  use  public  ifacllltlee.  Am  I  correct? 

"Mr.  PowTLL.  A>380lutely  correct. 

"Mr.  Wacoonn*.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  for  his  clarification." 

A  close  study  df  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Waggonner  A$iendment  shows  that  Con- 
gress intended  to  i  exclude  from  the  realm  of 
Federal  concern  tfce  private  acts  of  discrim- 
ination of  prlvatfe  social  organizations.  To 
qualify  for  this  protection,  however,  the  fra- 
ternity must  occiipy  privately  owned  facili- 
ties and  must  operate  with  funds  exclusively 
-derived  from  jw^Vate  sources."  However,  a 
-frat«r«*ty  which]  occupies  a  facility  con- 
structed by  the  university  is  protected  so 
long  as  that  fraternity  pays  a  fair  rental 
and  or  service  chbrge.  Authority  In  support 
of  this  latter  cas^  Is  derived  explicitly  from 
the  exchange  between  Congressmen  Powell 
and  Waggonner »"  and  8upf>orted  by  the  dia- 
logue between  SflnatOTS  Tower  and  Ervln.*' 
A  fair  reading  of  the  legislative  history.  Sen- 
ator Javlts'  unsupported  sasertlon  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,""  leads  Inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  "gray  area"  Is 
considerably  mote  narrow  than  Senator 
Morse  and  his  colleagues  had  hoped  for. 

As  a  result  of  |  Congressional  action,  fra- 
ternltlee  are  generally  secure  from  Federal 
Interference  so  Icpg  as  they  maintain  their 
Integrity  as  prlvaite  organizations.  The  vast 
majority  of  fraterialtles  and  sororities  which 
own  their  own  chapter  houses  and  the  land 
upon  which  theyj  are  situated  are  unequiv- 
ocally protected.  ttTiose  who  occupy  univer- 
sity constructed  facilities  but  occupy  them 
under  long-term  |  leases  are  likewise  clearly 
covered  by  the  Amendment.  The  exchange 
between  Congress^nen  Powell  and  Waggonner 
suggests  that  thise  who  occupy  university 
constructed  facllliles,  regardless  of  the  terms 
of  the  leasehold,  jare  also  protected  so  long 
as  they  pay  a  falri  rental.  This  seems  to  com- 
ply with  the  Intejit  of  the  amendment  since 
groups  thus  situated  do  not  "subsist  on 
handouts  from  the  Institution  In  the  form 
of  cheap  or  no  cctet  facilities."" 

The  danger  arfa  for  fraternities  Is  those 
situations  In  whldh  they  sUlow  the  university 
to  provide  them  wth  free  services  or  facili- 
ties; for  example^  set  aside  meeting  rooms 
for  permanent  u^e  by  a  discriminatory  fra- 
ternity or  const^ct  a  chapter  house  and 
sell  or  rent  to  a  fraternity  at  less  than  fair 
market  value.  It  is  unlikely  that  there  pres- 
ently exists  ms^y  such  situations,  but 
wherever  they  mafir  be  found,  the  Waggonner 
Amendment  provides  them  no  protection. 
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POSITIVE  INITIATIVES  ON  VIETNAM 
TAKEN  BY  NIXON  ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  RIEGLE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  participated  in  a  press  conference  with 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  McCloskey)  to  discuss  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Unfortunately  the  news 
account  in  today's  Washington  Post  does 
not  accurately  reflect  the  views  I  ex- 
pressed. 

The  purpose  of  the  press  conference 
was  to  highlight  and  to  commend  a  spe- 
cific series  of  positive  Initiatives  the 
Nixon  administration  recently  has  taken 
with  respect  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
This  included,  for  example,  such  things 
as  the  recent  change  in  field  tactics  to 
a  strategy  of  "defensive  reaction,"  which 
has  served  to  cut  the  American  combat 
deaths  in  half  in  the  last  3  weeks.  We 
went  further  to  express  our  support  for 
the  President's  policy  of  a  staged  disen- 
gagement from  the  Vietnam  *ar  and  to 
indicate  our  belief  that  this  policy  served 
the  strategic  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam. 

I  repeat  today  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
steps  the  President  has  taken  and  believe 
these  new  initiatives  deserve  commenda- 
tion and  support. 

The  news  article  in  question  had  three 
incorrect  references  that  I  wish  to  cor- 
rect. 

First,  I  enthusiastically  support  the 
"Vletnamization"  program  in  Vietnam 
and  believe  it  is  the  only  viable  way  to 
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scale  down  U.S.  overcommitment — ^whlle 
offering  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment a  fair,  fighting  chance  to  make  It 
on  its  own.  What  the  South  Vietnamese 
do  with  that  opportunity  is  up  to  them. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  deserves 
commendation  for  giving  the  "Vletnam- 
ization" program,  in  his  words,  "the 
highest  priority."  Whatever  we  call  it, 
Vletnamization  or  de-Americanization, 
it  means  getting  out,  I  am  for  It,  and  I 
support  the  administration  100  percent 
on  this  matter. 

Second,  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
Dr.  Henry  Kissinger.  I  think  he  is  doing 
a  commendable  Job  under  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. The  facts  are  that  today, 
under  the  new  President,  we  are  steadily 
scaling  down  the  American  commitment 
in  Vietnam.  This  is  a  breakthrough  of 
enormous  significance  and  certainly  all 
the  President's  foreign  affairs  advisers 
deserve  credit  for  this.  While  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger and  I  do  not  agree  on  every  point 
with  respect  to  winding  down  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  believe  we  are  in  substantial 
agreement  on  the  fundamental  aspects 
of  the  war.  I  consider  him  a  friend  and 
a  thoroughly  positive  influence  in  help- 
ing to  formulate  this  country's  foreign 
policy. 

Finally,  I  believe  these  new  initiatives 
with  respect  to  Vietnam  are  the  product 
of  executive  judgment  and  decisionmak- 
ing. 

While  the  Vietnamese  moratorium  of 
October  15,  the  various  congressional  Ini- 
tiatives aimed  at  speeding  up  the  Amer- 
ican disengagement,  and  the  general  dis- 
enchantment of  the  American  people  to- 
ward the  war,  are  all  factors  that  the 
Nixon  administration  imderstands  and 
considers,  I  beUeve  the  executive  deci- 
sions that  are  made  are  based  on  the 
strategic  security  interests  of  the  United 
States.  I  would  not  want  the  Record  to 
indicate  that  I  think  these  decisions  are — 
or  should  be — made  on  any  other  basis. 


FEDERAL     ASSISTANCE     PROGRAM 
FOR  URBAN  TRANSPORTATION 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for 
modernized  urban  transportation  sys- 
tems in  all  our  major  cities  and  many  of 
our  smaller  ones  is  beyond  dispute. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can 
Federal  participation  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
vide adequate  public  transportation  be 
called  partisan. 

The  bipartisan  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem is  exemplified  in  recent  testimony  by 
John  E.  Robson  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Mr.  Robson  is  a  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation.  I  call  his  testi- 
mony, which  follows,  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  both  parties: 
Statemknt  or  John  E.  Robson,  Before  the 
Senate  COMMrmE  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency,   StJBCOMMrrTEE    on    Housing    and 
Urban  AiTAnts,  Octobeh   14,   1969 
My  name  Is  John  E.  Robson.  I  am  a  law- 
yer engaged  In  private  practice  In  Washing- 
ton. Formerly  I  served  as  Undersecretary  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  prior  to  that  as  the  Department's 


General  Counsel.  While  Undersecretary  I  also 
acted  for  a  period  as  Administrator  of  the 
Department's  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation's  Urban  Transporta- 
tion Advisory  Council. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  a  great  prlvUege  to 
appear  before  your  Committee  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  a  new  Federal  assistance  program 
for  urban  transportation. 

I  believe  this  Committee  and  the  Congress 
are  presented  with  a  singular  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  the  salvation  of  our  cities. 
I  am  here  to  urge  you  not  to  let  that  oppor- 
tunity slip  by. 

I  need  not  underscore  for  this  Committee 
the  pathetic  condition  of  urban  transporta- 
tion In  this  nation.  You  have  all  experienced 
It.  And  you  have  all  heard  It  repeatedly  de- 
scribed by  the  leaders  of  our  metropolitan 
areas. 

Nor  need  I  recite  at  length  the  harsh  con- 
sequences which  the  deficiencies  In  our  ur- 
ban transportation  systems  have  brought 
down  upon  us — the  dally  agony  of  the  com- 
muter; Isolation  of  the  poor;  Jobs,  recrea- 
tion, and  vital  community  services  which 
are  outside  the  practical  reach  of  many; 
polluted  air;  and  vast  hunks  of  precious 
urban  land  handed  over  to  streets  and 
parking. 

It  is  time  to  enunciate  a  new  Federal  pol- 
icy and  a  new  Federal  role  in  urban 
transportation. 

I  say  a  new  policy.  Because  for  over  a  dec- 
ade there  has  been  an  unartlculated  Federal 
urban  transportation  policy  which  has  had 
a  profound  effect  on  our  urban  areas  and 
on  the  shape  of  our  metropolitan  transpor- 
tation ssrstems.  That  policy  has  been  mani- 
fested simply  by  the  presence  of  significant 
Federal  aid  for  highways  and  the  absence 
of  meaningful  assistance  for  urban  public 
transportation. 

Who  can  blame  a  mayor  or  county  execu- 
tive for  choosing  a  highway-dominated  ur- 
ban transportation  system  when  he  is  certain 
of  getting  from  bO%  to  90%  Federal  funding 
for  It  as  opposed  to  a  walt-ln-llne  chance  to 
share  In  the  meagerly  funded  Federal  mass 
transportation  program.  And  who  can  blame 
urban  planners  for  falling  to  plan  public 
tranEf>ortatlon  facilities  which  are  unlikely 
ever  to  be  built. 

If  the  frequently  voiced  endorsement  of 
local  self-determination  Is  to  extend  to  local 
transportation  systems,  it  is  time  we  put 
some  money  where  our  mouth  Is. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  legislative 
proposals  to  enlarge  and  extend  Federal  as- 
sistance to  urban  public  transportation. 
Heated  debate  his  encircled  the  question  of 
whether  a  new  program  should  be  trust 
funded,  funded  under  a  contract  authority 
or  funded  by  some  other  device. 

There  Is  an  old  fable  about  a  dog  with  a 
bone  In  Its  mouth  who,  upon  seeing  Its 
reflection  In  the  water,  opened  Its  mouth  to 
snap  at  the  other  dog's  bone  and  ended  up 
with  nothing.  That  fable  has  relevance  here. 
For  nothing  could  be  more  tragic  than  to 
allow  differences  of  opinion  on  the  technique 
for  funding  a  new  program  to  result  In  no 
new  program  at  all. 

The  essential  Ingredients  In  a  meaningful 
Federal  assistance  program  for  urban  public 
transportation  are : 

First,  an  absolute  assurance  of  continuity 
of  funding; 

Second,  flexibility  In  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's authority  to  commit  project  funds 
in  advance  so  that  local  governments  can 
confidently  plan  and  implement  large,  long- 
term  projects. 

And,  third,  sufficient  Federal  funds  to  do 
the  job  on  a  national  scale. 

In  my  judgment  the  contract  authority 
approach  embodied  In  Senate  Bill  2821  can 
achieve  those  goals.  And,  I  endorse  the  con- 
cept of  that  Bill. 
In  one  significant  feattire.  however,  I  be- 


lieve Senate  Bill  2821  requires  modlflcaUon. 
That  Is  the  time  llmltatlonB  In  Section  3(c) 
on  the  authority  to  obligate  funds.  I  strongly 
favor  removing  the  provlslona  which  chop- 
up  and  stretch-out  over  a  five-year  period 
the  Secretary  of  Transportaton's  right  to 
obUgate  the  $3.1  bUllon  there  authorized. 
I  believe  that  the  entire  authorized  amount 
should  become  available  for  obligation  upon 
enactment  of  the  legislation.  Orderly  project 
planning  by  local  governments  requires  that 
the  precise  exteot  of  the  Federal  commit- 
ment be  fixed  at  the  outset  of  a  project.  This 
Is  especially  critical  If  the  local  share  Is  to 
be  raised  by  publicly  approved  bond  issues.  It 
Is  not  adequate  to  have  a  system  where  the 
Federal  government  can  annually  commit 
only  a  f raoUon  of  the  known  funding  require- 
ments for  a  six,  seven  or  ten-year  project  and 
where  certainty  of  Federal  funding  for  each 
succeeding  increment  of  the  project  must 
await  the  coming  of  a  new  fiscal  year.  As  a 
practical  matter  this  may  force  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  use  an  entire  fiscal 
year's  obligatlonal  authority  for  one  or  two 
projects  and  delay  any  commitment  on  other 
projects  until  commitment  of  the  full 
Federal  share  can  be  made. 

However,  I  do  not  view  some  reasonable 
spreading  out  of  the  expenditure  of  obligated 
funds  as  inconsistent  with  the  fiexlblllty  I 
think  necessary  In  the  government's  obliga- 
tion of  those  funds.  Expenditure  usually  lags 
behind  obligation  and  phasing  of  expenditure 
is  manageable  and  not  uncommon  In  public 
work  projects. 

The  amount  authorized  for  obligation  by 
Senate  Bill  2821  is  »3.1  bUllon.  This  Is  a 
significant  start.  But  the  preamble  of  the 
Bill  recognizes  that  "success  will  require  a 
Federal  commitment  to  the  expenditure  of 
at  least  $10  billion  over  a  twelve-year  period." 
So  it  is  only  a  start.  Some  mechanism  should 
be  established  in  the  legislation  to  continue 
the  momentum  and  keep  Congress  informed 
of  future  needs  sufficiently  in  advance  to  per- 
mit timely  legislative  action  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional funds  for  obligation. 

I  particularly  support  the  requirement  in 
the  new  Bill  for  public  hearings  in  any  proj- 
ect having  a  substantial  effect  on  a  com- 
munity or  Its  public  transportation  service.  I 
hope  that  the  Department  will  Implement 
these  provisions  vigorously  so  that  all  points 
of  view  can  be  considered  in  decisions  for 
local  transportation  facilities.  We  have 
passed  the  time  when  public  works  projects 
can  be  crammed  down  the  throats  of  our 
citizens. 

There  Is  now  before  you  a  rare  opi>ortunlty 
to  offer  our  urban  areas  some  real  choice  in 
shaping  their  transportation  systems.  You  on 
this  Committee  are  in  a  position  to  put  im- 
portant tools  into  the  hands  of  our  metro- 
politan areas  so  that  they  can  reach  their  own 
goals.  I  urge  you  to  seize  that  opportunity 
now.  Further  delay  means  further  decay  for 
our  cities. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
Committee. 

HUMORLESS  MILITANTS  AND  NAR- 
ROWMINDED  NIHILISTS  DO  NOT 
REPRESENT  ANY  ENLIGHTENED 
WAVE  OF  THE  FUTURE 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  these  restless  years  for  a  nation  in 
search  of  new  directions  and  workable 
methods  for  social  progress,  the  clarion 
call  has  gone  out;  America  must  be 
realistic;  America  must  submit  to  the 
admittedly  fascinating,  but  rigidly  doc- 
trinaire   and    wholly    uncompromising 
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politics  of  the  "New  Left."  For  that  one 
I  would  like  to  (juote  the  prominent 
philosopher  Charlif  Brown:  "Rats."  Mr. 
Theodore  Sorensen,  eminent  adviser  to 
national  leader?  and  a  perceptive  student 
of  American  public  affairs,  has  concluded 
that  the  "humorleis  militants  and  nar- 
row-minded nihilists"  certainly  do  not 
represent  any  enlightened  wave  of  the 
future,  and,  in  facl  fall  far  short  of  the 
genuine  article  wh^ch  we  call  the  "new 
politics."  In  an  es^y  published  in  the 
November  4  issue  of  Look  magazine,  Mr. 
Sorensen  explores  Ithis  issue  within  the 
larger  context  of  tihe  Democratic  Party 
in  the  years  ahead.  I  commend  his  su- 
perlative observations  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  and  I  congratulate  the 
author  for  a  balanfced  and  often  inspir- 
ing statement  on  tjopics  which  have  too 
often  produced  more  heat  than  light. 
Did  Chappaquiddick  Finish  the  Democrats? 

The  Incident  at  Ctiappaqulddlck  was  more 
than  human  traged^.  It  was  a  setback  as 
well  for  the  Democitittc  party.  For  the  ab- 
sence of  Ted  Kenne»dy  from  the  1972  race 
mskes  til  the  more,  difficult  the  defeat  of 
Rtctiar*  -Wxon.  The  Democratic  party  once 
stood  for  energy  andl  drive  and  hope.  Now  It 
Is  in  danger  of  beconing  a  tired  second-place 
defender  of  the  status  quo.  Those  of  us  who 
care  not  only  about  the  party's  survival  but 
even  more  importantly  about  our  children's 
future  must  do  mora  than  wring  our  hands. 
I  Intend  to  do  so.         [ 

More  Democratic  candidates  and  inctun- 
bents  must  take  tha  Initiative  and  present 
constructive  alternailves  to  the  Nixon  ap- 
proach. It  would  bd  inconsistent  with  our 
philosophy  to  hamptr  the  flexibility  of  the 
President's  office,  notwithstanding  the  In- 
cumbent's Republicanism.  But  we  must  fill 
the  policy  vacuum  \lr.  Nlxon  apparently  In- 
tends to  leave  and  fill  It  with  something 
more  than  the  brean-and-butter  programs 
that  have  domlnatea  Democratic  platforms 
ever  since  the  thlrtl«,  something  more  than 
a  rehash  of  the  domestic  programs  of  the 
New  Deal,  Fair  Dekl,  New  Frontier  and 
Great  Society.  | 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  long  years  of  pwwer 
In  Washington  have  iommltted  many  Demo- 
crats to  a  defense  of  big  government,  high 
taxes  and  centralized  bureaucracy  for  their 
own  sake.  They  pooi-pooh  the  concepts  of 
Individual  Involvement  and  community  con- 
trol as  Republican  slpgans.  They  stubbornly 
cling  to  outmoded  democratic  precedents: 
to  public-welfare  pijograms  that  humiliate 
those  they  should  help:  to  farm-price  pro- 
grams not  greared  to  feeding  our  hungry;  to 
public-housing  programs  that  create  new 
slums:  to  payroll  taxes  that  run  counter  to  a 
progressive  fiscal  policy.  New  Deal  liberalism, 
convinced  that  all  wisdom  stemmed  from 
Washington,  built  traditional  Government 
paternalism  and  haadouts  Into  UBJ's  War 
on  Poverty  and  oppoid  RFTC's  tax  and  credit 
Incentives  for  attracting  private  business  Into 
the  ghetto.  For  dramitlc  proof  that  the  well- 
intentioned  welfare  eipproaches  of  the  1930's 
are  Inadequate  for  tlie  1970'8,  one  need  only 
look  at  the  supposed  "security"  we  have 
provided  to  the  hapliss  American  Indlsm. 

To  be  sure,  the  Pemocratlc  party  must 
offer  new  social  programs:  to  make  low-cost 
medical  care  available  to  all.  to  extend  free 
public  education  beyond  high  school,  and  to 


erase  the  inalnutntl(j 
that  afflict  the  rlche 
name  only  a  few.  Bu^ 
leadership    with    nev 
need    to  reallocate 


and  Infant  mortality 
^t  country  on  earth,  to 
It  must  also  offer  new 
persjjectlves — on  the 
^sources  from  military 
weaponry  to  the  abolition  of  domestic  de- 
formities— on  the  need  to  give  Investments 
In  our  youth  and  our  environment  a  higher 
priority  than  balance  ng  the  budget — on  the 


need  to  treat  the  growing  urban  crisis  as  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the  prosperous 
white  majority  as  well  as  to  the  black  and 
poor  minorities. 

The  Democratic  party  must  remain  the 
liberal  party  In  the  original  sense:  but  the 
typical  liberal-conservative  analyses  and  la- 
bels are  no  longer  as  relevant  as  they  were. 

The  movement  to  bring  government  closer 
to  the  people  through  decentralized  control 
of  schools  and  other  community  institutions, 
for  example,  Is  neither  "liberal"  nor  "con- 
servative." While  the  perils  of  that  effort  are 
many,  it  Is  an  outgrowth  of  the  same  sense 
of  helplessness,  the  SEune  resentment  of  a 
distant,  patronizing  authority,  that  has  ac- 
celerated the  movement  toward  "participa- 
tory politics." 

The  mammoth  Bedford-Stuyvesant  ghetto 
project  initiated  by  Robert  Kennedy  with 
the  backing  of  private  business  sought  to 
give  those  who  were  virtually  p)owerless  a 
real  voice  in  improving  their  lives.  It  ran 
counter  to  cherished  liberal  notions  about 
Federal  patrimony,  racial  integration  and 
corporate  greed,  but  It  was  In  fact  in  the 
best  FDR  tradition  of  seeking  radical  innova- 
tions for  the  future  to  preserve  the  basic 
values  of  our  past. 

With  this  and  other  equally  new  and  far- 
reaching  concepts,  the  Democratic  party  can 
provide  a  nonviolent  answer  to  those  under- 
standably impatient  youth  who  ask  whether 
our  system  can  be  changed  through  means 
other  than  violent  confrontation  and  coer- 
cion. Some  of  our  goals,  if  they  are  meaning- 
ful, will  no  doubt  sound  like  those  now  being 
proclaimed  by  all  kinds  of  militants  and 
revolutionaries.  So  what  if  they  do?  We  in- 
tend to  achieve  them  peacefully,  not  through 
violence,  by  changing  the  system,  not  throw- 
ing it  out.  "We  cannot  afford,"  as  Archbishop 
Camara  of  Brazil  has  said,  "to  relinquish 
banners  which  are  right  merely  because  they 
have  been  carried  by  wrong  hands." 

Departures  from  old  entrenched  positions 
are  also  required  of  our  party  In  foreign  pol- 
icy. Because  Democrats  held  power  immedi- 
ately before  and  during  both  world  wars, 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  many  of  our  tradition- 
alists retain  an  emotional  commitment  to 
the  cold  war  pMlicles  of  containment.  Many 
believe  that  the  only  alternative  to  Isola- 
tionism Is  for  America  to  be  a  global  magis- 
trate, an  International  New  Dealer  complete 
with  military  assistance  to  undemocratic  re- 
gimes abroad  and  a  security-conscious  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  here  at  home.  That 
must  change.  Our  party  cannot  conceal  its 
role  In  the  mistaken  escalation  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  But  we  can  call  now  for  a  bargain- 
ing and  battlefield  posture  that  rejects  the 
Illusions  of  the  past  and  seeks  the  earliest 
feasible  liquidation  of  that  basically  bad  In- 
vestment. We  can  discard  the  negative  atti- 
tudes that  characterized  Democratic  admin- 
istration on  new  approaches  to  China  and 
Germany:  and  we  can  offer  our  own  specific 
proposals  for  ending  the  East-West  arms  race 
and  for  building  nonmilltary  responses  to 
Communism. 

In  both  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  in 
short,  we  must  shed  the  old  liberal  stereo- 
types. "Liberal"  once  meant  open-minded, 
receptive  to  change,  willing  to  try  and  to 
dare — not  tied  to  any  dogma  or  doctrine  of 
the  past.  I  do  not  consider  myself  illiberal 
because  I  am  against  inflation,  crime,  ob- 
scenity or  teenage  drug  abuses.  Nor  do  I  think 
it  liberal  to  condone  violence  on  the  campus 
or  In  the  ghetto,  or  to  pretend  that  the 
United  Nations  Is  more  than  It  really  Is. 
Our  party,  to  succeed,  must  recapture  the 
enthusiasm  of  those  tuned  out  by  last  year's 
series  of  tragedies.  Those  young  and  con- 
cerned voters  must  be  shown  that  a  peace- 
ful revolution  is  possible,  and  that  violent 
confrontations  are  unnecessary.  Only  If  the 
Democrats,  nationally  and  locally,  offer  that 
kind  of  action  instead  of  cliches  can  we  win 
and  deserve  to  win. 


Reports  of  the  party's  good  health,  follow- 
ing Hubert  Humphrey's  surprisingly  narrow 
loss  to  Richard  Nlxon  last  November,  were 
unfortunately  exaggerated.  The  Republlcan- 
Dlxlecrat  coalition  emerged  In  control  of  the 
White  House,  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
the  governorships  of  the  principal  states.  The 
new  President,  unlike  the  last  Republican 
President,  has  both  the  political  know-how 
and  the  determination  to  perpetuate  his 
party  In  power.  Among  the  industrial  states 
of  the  North,  on  which  Democratic  presiden- 
tial candidates  must  depend.  Republican  gov- 
ernors sit  In  all  but  New  Jersey  (which  holds 
Its  election  this  year) . 

Republican  governors  In  fact  control  states 
with  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  population. 
Republicans,  if  present  trends  continue, 
could  organize  the  Senate  after  the  1970 
election.  Republican  control  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  a  di-tinct  possibility  In 
1972 — after  the  1970  census  enables  Republi- 
can-controlled state  legislatures  to  reappor- 
tion congressional  districts.  Even  now,  among 
the  new  and  relatively  new  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  Republicans  have  a  two- 
to-one  majority.  Moreover,  on  most  key  Is- 
sues dividing  the  1968  Democratic  platform 
from  the  Republican,  roughly  six  out  of  seven 
Southern  Democratic  congressmen  can  be 
expected  to  vote  with  the  Republicans. 

The  defection  of  the  once  Solid  South 
typifies  the  erosion  and  (flvislon  that  have 
emasculated  FDR's  coalition  of  power-brok- 
ers. Labor  unions  and  big  city  political  ma- 
chines can  still  provide  important  manpower 
and  money  to  a  Democratic  candidate,  as 
Hubert  Humphrey's  campaign  in  1968  dem- 
onstrated. But  as  the  members  of  these  polit- 
ical, trade  union  and  other  organizations 
move  to  the  suburbs,  achieve  economic 
security  and  make  up  their  own  minds  after 
viewing  TV,  they  are  less  Influenced  by  a 
leader  trying  to  enlist  them  behind  some 
lackluster  candidate.  Many  of  these  leaders 
are  at  odds  with  the  party's  young  activists 
and  Intellectuals,  who  are  in  turn  too  often 
disdainful  of  the  white  nationality  groups 
once  prominent  In  the  coalition — the  Irish, 
Italians,  Poles  and  others — who  are  in  turn 
often  resentful  of  the  aspirations  of  black 
and  Spanish-speaking  groups,  who  can  at 
times  distrust  each  other.  Most  of  the  farmers 
who  survived  the  agricultural  revolution 
achieved  their  security  and  defected  from  the 
coalition  long  ago. 

In  1968,  deep-seated  opposition  to  Nixon 
and  Agnew  had  a  temporarily  galvanizing 
effect,  and  the  patronage  and  other  services 
dispensed  by  the  party  in  power  helped  com- 
pensate for  growing  weaknesses.  But  1968 
was  the  last  hurrah  of  the  old  Democratic 
coalition.  For  too  long.  Its  leaders  had  com- 
placently counted  on  the  loyalty  of  many  who 
no  longer  felt  they  could  count  on  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  In  1968,  some  of  these  voters 
supported  Wallace  or  fringe  candidates,  some 
stayed  home,  and  some  reluctantly  voted 
Democratic  without  knowing  why. 

In  too  many  places,  moreover,  the  party  had 
grown  soft  and  stale.  It  repeatedly  offered 
aging  candidates  more  renowned  for  their 
past  glories  than  for  their  appeal  to  the  In- 
dependent-minded, who  saw  no  merit  in 
automatically  voting  the  straight  Democratic 
ticket.  Many  high-quality  candidates  with 
broad  appeal  at  the  state  and  local  lovel  were 
defeated  (or  even  discouraged  from  running) 
by  party  Ineptitude:  many  ran  Independently 
of  the  party  organization;  and  some  ran  as 
Republicans.  In  the  best  traditions  of  our 
party  since  the  days  of  Al  Smith  and  FT3R, 
the  national  and  local  Democratic  campaigns 
In  1968  were  focused  on  those  voters  toe 
hard-pressed  to  feel  affluent  or  too  aware  of 
the  nation's  needs  to  feel  Indifferent — only 
to  find  that  the  affluent  and  the  indifferent 
constituted,  regardless  of  registration,  a  new 
Republican  plurality. 

"In  stagnant  pools,"  said  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  "there  Is  decay  and  death;  in  moving 
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waters  there  Is  life  and  health."  Unless  the 
Democratic  party  moves  to  become  a  more 
democratic  party,  it  faces  continuing  decay 
and  decline.  The  1968  election — having  de- 
prived the  Democrats  of  much  of  their 
patronage  and  power,  having  taught  them 
not  to  rely  on  all  the  big-city  machines  or  the 
South,  having  demonstrated  that  the  support 
of  their  middle-class  members  must  be  newly 
won — may  prove  In  the  long  run  to  have  been 
at  least  a  partial  blessing  in  disguise  If  it 
forces  our  party  to  cut  Its  ties  with  racism 
and  bosslsm  and  to  build  a  new  coaUtion 
from  the  bottom  up. 

The  basis  for  the  old  coalition  was  largely 
class.  The  worklngman,  the  relief  recipient, 
the  dirt  farmer  and  the  tenement  dweller 
looked  to  the  New  Deal  and  its  successors  for 
economic  salvation.  The  basis  for  the  new 
coalition  must  be  not  only  the  common  good 
but  also  conscience,  including  not  only  the 
poor  but  also  those  too  recently  poor  to  have 
forgotten  and  those  too  secure  to  feel  threat- 
ened—not only  realistic  black  and  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  but  also  idealistic  white 
Americans — not     only     the     old-time     New 
Dealers,  Interested  in  public  power  and  So- 
cial  Security,   but   also  their  children   and 
grandchildren,    interested    In    black    power, 
Vietnam  and  urban  blight.  Those  In  the  so- 
called   white   upper  middle   class   including 
suburbanites    and    the    well-educated    and 
their  voting-age  children — once  largely  writ- 
ten off  as  traditional  Republicans — now  hold 
the   balance   of   political   power   In   the    big 
states.  Largely  unorganized  and  uncommit- 
ted, unwilling  to  vote  by  party  label  only,  un- 
interested in   the  old-time  economic  Issues 
and    party   history,    these   voters   will    more 
easily  find  comfort  and  safety  In  generally 
following  the  lead  of  their  Republican  fa- 
thers, employers  and  neighbors  unless  Demo- 
cratic candidates  can  appeal  to   their  con- 
sciences as  well  as  their  pocketbooks. 

A  new  coalition  of  conscience  can  bring 
the  old  Democrats  and  new  Democrats  to- 
gether, combining  the  manpower  of  youth- 
ful activists  and  part-time  housewives  with 
that  of  regular  precinct  workers,  who  know 
what  it  takes  to  keep  the  party  functioning. 
It  can  use  the  energies  and  skills  of  count- 
less numbers  of  young  lawyers  and  business- 
men who  have  expressed  to  me  their  desire 
to  take  part  in  elevating  American  politics 
and  who  have  the  time,  money  and  talent  to 
help  bring  that  about.  Nothing  would  be 
more  self-defeating  than  to  discourage  their 
participation  by  surrounding  the  new  coali- 
tion with  an  ideological  wall  so  high  that 
only  the  Inflexible  purists  of  the  so-called 
New  Left  would  be  eligible  for  entry.  Humor- 
less militants  and  narrow-minded  nihilists, 
who  want  freedom  for  the  Indulgence  of 
their  own  moral  tastes  but  not  for  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  (whom  they  denounce), 
do  not  represent  the  coming  wave  of  New 
Politics. 

On  the  contrary,  the  most  Important  of 
all  Democratic  party  traditions — the  one 
historic  trait  distinguishing  it  through  his- 
tory from  other  parties — is  its  role  as  a  broad- 
based,  multi-interest,  internally  divided  po- 
litical party,  too  diverse  to  be  doctrinaire, 
too  big  to  be  unanimous. 

The  key  word  in  the  lexicon  of  the  New 
Politics  Is  "participation."  Real  political 
power  in  both  parties  has  too  often  rested 
disproportionately  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
party  officials  and  contributors,  nearly  all 
of  them  white,  male,  affluent.  Establishment- 
oriented  and  over  50,  many  of  them  more 
concerned  about  keeping  their  places  on  the 
political  ladder  than  solving  the  national  and 
urban  crises  surrounding  them. 

Until  we  change  that  picture,  we  can 
hardly  preach  to  other  peoples  about  self- 
determination. 

Having  been  in  power  nationally  for  nearly 
all  of  the  last  36  years.  Democrats  have  be- 
come too  accustomed  to  accepting  leadership 
from  the  top  down  and  changing  It  too  in- 
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frequently.  Southern  dissent  inside  the 
party  was  expected,  but  liberal  dissent  was 
considered  heresy.  One  of  the  brighter  spots 
of  the  dreary  1968  convention  in  bloody 
Chicago  was  the  willingness  of  40  percent  of 
the  delegates  to  oppose  the  party  Establish- 
ment in  voting  for  the  mmorlty  "peace" 
plank.  That  same  convention  terminated 
most  concessions  to  the  Old  South,  encour- 
aged as  never  before  the  participation  of 
black,  young  and  grass-roots  Democrats, 
ended  the  unit-rule  device  by  which  minor- 
ity voices  were  stilled,  established  one  com- 
mUslon  to  modernize  convention  rules  and 
established  still  another  to  insist  hereafter 
on  the  democratic  selection  of  all  delegates. 
These  developments  must  continue.  The 
frustrating  sense  of  powerlessness  that  many 
Americans  feel  toward  remote.  Impersonal  in- 
stitutions applies  to  political  parties  as  well. 
I  am  constantly  asked  by  dissatisfied  Demo- 
crats: "What  can  I  do?"  If  our  party  is  to 
be  responsive  to  its  members — and  we  can- 
not otherwise  succeed — it  Is  not  enough  that 
they  be  "involved"  stuffing  envelopes  or  ring- 
ing doorbells.  Important  as  such  activities 
may  be. 

We  must  formulate  procedures  to  redis- 
tribute political  power  to  achieve  the  broad- 
est possible  participation  In  the  exercising 
of  that  power.  Precinct  meetings  open  to 
all  must  have  an  effective  voice  in  the  for- 
mulation of  policy  and  In  the  selection  of 
both  party  leaders  and  candidates.  The  no- 
tion that  a  few  men  should  successfully 
choose  the  party  nominee  for  any  important 
office  regardless  of  whether  he  reflects  the 
will  of  the  voters  is  shocking. 

Through  direct  primaries,  periodic  surveys 
and  more  frequent  state  and  national  plat- 
form conventions,  through  more  open  chan- 
nels of  communication  between  party  mem- 
bers, leaders  and  public  officials,  through  in- 
creased party  Informational  and  educational 
activities,  and  through  a  far  broader  finan- 
cial base  of  small  contributions,  rank-and- 
file  Democrats  can  obtain  new  confidence  in 
party  decisions,  and  that  kind  of  direct  par- 
ticipation can  produce  the  enthusiasm  and 
momentum  that  lead  to  victory. 

A  national  presidential  primary  would  be 
chaotic  and  exorbitantly  expensive  without 
assuring  as  representative  a  choice  as  an 
overhauled  convention  system.  It  would  make 
even  more  difficult  the  prospects  of  an  in- 
surgent candidate.  But  every  presidential 
and  every  senatorial  or  gubernatorial  nom- 
inee of  our  party  will  have  greater  voter 
confidence  (and  surely  more  workers)  If  his 
policies  and  appeal  have  first  been  fairly 
tested   In   a   contested   open   primary. 

All  this  will  be  to  no  avail,  however,  with- 
out hlgh-callber  candidates  at  every 
level.  We  need  men  and  women  who  are  able 
to  appeal  to  all  elements  In  the  Democratic 
party  and  to  independents  as  well,  willing 
to  campaign  hard  at  the  grass-roots  level, 
and  more  Inclined  to  explain  on  TV  the 
new  and  current  Issues  than  to  engage  in 
blindly  partisan  exaggeration.  Young  people 
and  InteUectuals  must  be  involved  In  those 
campaigns,  their  Imaginative  contributions 
welcomed  regardless  of  their  refusal  to  sup- 
port every  Democrat  or  every  plank  In  their 
own  candidate's  platform.  Storefront  head- 
quarters win  be  more  important  than  smoke- 
filled  hotel  rooms.  A  candidate's  convictions, 
commitment  and  ability  to  inspire  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  will  be  more  Important 
than  his  acceptability  to  a  few  party  lead- 
ers and  donors. 

Increased  citizen  participation  does  not 
deny  the  need  for  strong  leadership.  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  turbulence  and  di- 
versity that  have  consistently  characterized 
the  history  of  the  Democratic  party  have 
also  made  It  responsive  to  those  strong  per- 
sonaUties  who  survived  spirited  intraparty 
debates  and  led  all  factions  to  victory. 

But  above  all,  the  Democratic  party  must 
not  stand  still.  It  must  not  be  the  party 


of  the  status  quo.  Its  leadership  must  not 
be  confined  to  the  old  and  the  established. 
As  Edmund  Burke  cried  out  long  ago:  "Ap- 
plaude  us  when  we  run,  console  us  when 
we  fall,  cheer  us  when  we  recover,  but  let 
us  [ press]  on— for  God's  sake,  let  us  [press] 
on." 


THE    ARMS    TRADE— PART    VHI 
(Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  the  President  announced  that 
the  long-awaited  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion talks— SALT— between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  com- 
mence m  Helsinki  on  November  17.  1969. 
The  time  was  never  more  opportune  to 
urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  us  in  dis- 
cussing limitation  on  the  international 
trade  In  conventional  weapons  of  war. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  aggressive  arms  sales  policy  has 
been  primarily  responsible  for  the  cur- 
rent poUtical.  miUtary,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic instability  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
size  scope,  and  objectives  of  the  Soviet 
arms  sales  effort  in  the  area,  however, 
are  seldom  appreciated  fully  In  the  West. 
Therefore.  I  thought  my  colleagues 
might  be  interested  in  certain  back- 
ground Information,  charts  and  statistics 
which  I  have  compiled  that  illustrate 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  nature  of 
the  Soviet  mUiUry  Involvement  with  the 
Arab  States. 

Since  1955.  the  Soviet  Union  has 
shipped  an  estimated  $7  billion  worth  of 
military  equipment  to  non-Iron  Curtain 
countries.  This  averages  approximately 
$500  miUion  in  arms  sales  yearly.  Of 
that  $7  bUlion  in  sales,  $5  bUUon  has  gone 
to  10  Arab  States.  Egypt  alone  has  re- 
ceived nearly  $2  billion  in  Soviet  arms, 
and  the  remaining  $3  billion  has  gone, 
in  varying  amounts,  to  Afghanistan,  Al- 
geria Cyprus.  Iran,  Iraq,  Morocco,  Pak- 
istan, Syria,  and  the  Yemeni  Repub- 
licans. ,.^1.0 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  fao- 
viets  are  selling  arms  so  vigorously  in  the 
Middle  East,  but  all  are  predicated— as 
elsewhere  in  the  world— on  the  desire  to 
destroy  Western  influence  and  to  replace 
it  with  their  own.  In  pursuit  of  this  over- 
aU  objective,  the  Soviets  will,  for  In- 
stance, support  "wars  of  liberation"  such 
as  those  in  Algeria  and  the  Yemen. 

Moscow  will  also  sell  arms  to  dUute 
or  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  a  Western 
miUtary  alliance— such  as  CENTO.  Arms 
also  are  sold  to  protect  Soviet  frontiers, 
trade  routes,  and  'forward  faculties"  In 
foreign  countries.  Sometimes,  in  its  war 
for  ideological  supremacy,  the  Soviet 
Union  sells  arms  to  undercut  Red  China: 
on  other  occasions,  it  sells  arms  because 
it  wants  the  money. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  Soviets  have 
never  given  away  anything  of  significant 
value.  Usually,  they  sell  arms  at  low- 
by  Western  commercial  standards — in- 
terest rates,  from  2  to  2.5  percent  payable 
over  a  10-  to  12-year  period.  Occasion- 
aUy,  they  wUl  barter  arms  in  exchange 
for  commodities.  One  result  has  been 
that  Egypt,  for  instance,  has  been  forced 
to  hock  many  of  its  cotton  crops  to  pay 
for  the  fancy  Soviet  hardware. 
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Selling  arms,  thf  Soviets  realize.  ssMs- 
fles  the  touchy  prfde  of  a  poor  nation; 
limited  foreign  exchange  reserves  are  also 
tied  up  in  the  Soviet  Union,  thus  restrict- 
ing a  poor  countrj^s  trade  relations  with 
the  West. 

Prom  what  sources  are  available,  it  ap- 
pears that  all  armp  sales  decisions  come 
from  the  Politburo,  and  that  the  opera- 
tive control  of  the'  Soviet  arms  aid  pro- 
gram rests  with  t|ie  KGB,  the  Soviet's 
foreign  intelligenc^  apparatus. 

In  order  to  hide  their  activities,  the 
Soviets  will  sometiines  use  their  satellites 
as  intermediaries.  Thus,  many  arms  sales 
of  Soviet  origin  often  end  up  in  the  record 
books  as  Czech,  Polish,  East  Oerman  or 
Bulgarian  sales  since  it  was  these  coun- 
tries that  actually  hhandled  the  transac- 
tion. We  in  the  West  should  not  be  fooled : 
all  arms  sales,  no  piatter  which  country 
initiated  the  tra^isactlons,  are  first 
cleared  in  MoscoW. 

Red  Chinese  anhs  aid  to  the  Middle 
East,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is 
currently  small  in  volume ;  it  is  designed 
primarily  to  undercut  the  West  and  the 
SQvlet  bullion  and  to  promote  worldwide 
revolution.  WhUe  $mall,  the  future  po- 
tential for  a  largetscale  Infusion  of  Red 
Chinese  arms  into  the  area  is  always 
present,  and  may  liecome  a  reality  once 
the  Peking  regime  shifts  its  primary  con- 
cern from  domestic)  to  foreign  affairs. 

The  Soviet  infu^on  of  weaponry  into 
Egypt  and  the  other  Arab  States  repre- 
sents the  classic  ehample — in  terms  of 
w^orld  peace  and  stabillty^-of  the  con- 
ventional arms  trade  at  its  worst. 

Emboldened  by  the  huge  arms  sup- 
plies, Nasser  provol:ed  the  1956  war  that 
gave  the  first  frightening  glimpse  of 
what  a  major  power  confrontation  could 
portend.  Eleven  years  later,  Nasser  dared 
again  to  plunge  t^e  Middle  Eaist  into 
war. 

Nasser's  Egypt — c  verai-med  and  under- 
developed— used  tlie  Soviet  weapons  to 
invoke  war  as  an  ir  strument  of  national 
policy.  Moscow  four  d  it  could  not  control 
Cairo  once  it  hai  overarmed  Egypt 
which;  in  reality,  faced  no  military 
threat  other  than  t  lat  raised  by  its  own 
reckless  poUcies  directed  at  Israel  and 
the  West. 

The  Israelis  were  compelled  to  engage 
in  a  terrifying  gam^  of  military  catchup 
on  which  their  vert  existence  depended. 
Even  now  Israel  must  devote  an  exces- 
sive portion  of  its  gfoss  national  product 
to  defense. 

It  is  obvious  thdt  most  of  the  Arab 
States  intend  to  lise  their  Soviet  and 
Chinese  arms  to  destroy  Israel.  There  Is 
no  question,  for  li^stance.  that  Nasser 
has  twice  gone  to  [war  with  Israel  be- 
cause, with  all  that  Soviet  weaponry,  he 
saw  no  need  to  settle  his  differences 
peaceably.  Each  tine  the  Communist 
nations  have  puiiped  an  additional 
quantity  of  arms  into  an  Arab  country, 
the  Israelis,  in  sell]  defense,  have  been 
forced  to  increase  both  the  size  of  their 
military  and  the  qijality  of  their  weap- 
ons. This  process  jhas  continued  im- 
checked  for  over  1J4  years  and  has  so 
swollen  military  ,  establishments,  so 
weakened  economic*,  and  so  destabilized 
political  and  mllltaty  factors,  that  the 
threat  of  widespread  violence  of  a  very 
high  order  is  quite  possible  at  any 
moment.   It  is   cleur   that   the   Soviet 


Union,  far  more  than  any  other  nation, 
provoked  this  situation,  and  still  sustains 
it,  with  its  massive  arms  aid  to  Arab 
States. 

In  order  to  give  my  colleagues  some 
idea  of  the  voliune  of  Communist  weap- 
ons currently  deployed  in  the  Middle 
East,  I  submit  the  following  chart  show- 
ing a  breakdown  of  arms  delivered  by 
country.  Also  included  are  footnotes  and 
short  comments  on  each  recipient  coun- 
try which,  hopefully,  will  both  clarify 
and  put  into  proper  perspective  certain 
aspects  of  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  arms 
aid  programs  not  evident  In  the  chart. 

I  hope  that  ths  chart  will  also  encour- 
age the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
initiate  multilateral  discussions  among 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Great  Britain,  France,  West  Germany, 
Italy,  and  other  arms-producing  coim- 
tries  on  control  of  the  arms  trade  in  gen- 
eral and  in  the  Middle  East  in  particular: 
to  take  whatever  other  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  begin  a  general  debate  on  the 
subject  in  the  United  Nations;  and  in 
particular  to  seek  to  include  the  inter- 
national trade  in  conventional  weapons 
of  war  on  the  agenda  for  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks. 

The  material  follows: 
MiLiTART      Equipment      From      Communist 

Countries  Deployed  in  the  Moole  East 

AS    OF    1968-69  ' 

AFGHANISTAN  « 

Army 

Six  divisions,  equipped  mostly  with  Soviet 
arms. 

At  least  100  Soviet  T-54  and  PT-76  tanks,* 
Soviet  artillery. 

Air  Force 
4-5  squadrons  Soviet  MlG-17'8. 
1-2  squadrons  Soviet  11-28  bombers. 
Some  Soviet  helicopters. 

Navy 
Afghanistan  has  no  Navy. 

ALGERIA 

Army 

200  Soviet  T-34,  T-54  and  T-55  tanks.* 

Soviet  140inin  and  240mm  rocket  launch- 
ers. 

Soviet  86mm,  122mm  and  152mm  howitz- 
ers." 

50  Soviet  StJ-100  self-propelled  guns. 

Some  Soviet  SA-2  surface-to-air  missiles. 
Air  Force 

140  Soviet  MlG-15's,  -17's  and  -21's. 

30  Soviet  n-28  bombers. 

8  Soviet  AN-12  transports. 
4  Soviet  11-18  transports. 
50  Soviet  Ml^  helicopters. 

Navy 
6  Soviet  subchasers. 
2  coastal  minesweepers.' 

9  Komar-  and  Osa-class  missile  patrol 
boats. 

8  Soviet  motor  torpedo  boats. 

CYPRUS 

Army 
30  Soviet  T-34  tanks.' 
Some  Soviet  trucks.' 
Some  SA-2  svirface-to-alr  missiles.* 
Soviet  anti-aircraft  guns.' 
Soviet  and  Czech  small  arms." 

Navy 
6  Komar-class  motor  torpedo  boats.' 

IRAN 

Arjrty 
Some  Soviet  trucks. 
Soviet  57nun  and  85min  anti-aircraft  g\ms. 


IRAQ 

Army 

300  Soviet  T-54  and  T-56  tanks. 
100  Soviet  T-34  tanks. 
Some  Soviet  SU-100  self-propelled  guns.' 
Some  Soviet  armored  personnel  carriers.* 
5  batteries  Soviet  SA-2  surface-to-air  mls- 
sUee.w 

Air  force 
60  Soviet  MlG-2rs. 
45  Soviet  M1G-I7"s  and-19"s. 
20  Soviet  SU-7  flghter-bombers. 
8  Soviet  TU-16  jet  bombers. 
10  Soviet  IL-28  jet  bombers. 
About  20  Soviet  transport  planes. 

Navy 
Some  Soviet  river  gunboats.' 
Some   Soviet   Komar-class  motor   torpedo 
boats.' 

MOROCCO 

Army 
35  Soviet  T-54  tanks." 
Some  Soviet  SU-100   tank  destroyers. 

Air  Force 

16  Soviet  MiG-17's  (in  storage). 
Some  Soviet  Yak-9  tralners.i^ 
Some  Soviet  helicopters." 

PAKISTAN 

Army 

80  Red  Chinese  T-59  tanks.* 

Air  Force 

40  Red  Chinese  MlG-19's. 

28  Red  Chinese  IL-28  Jet  bombers." 

SYRIA 

Army 
150  Soviet  T-34  tanks. 
250  Soviet  T-54,  T-55  tanks. 
60  Soviet  StJ-lOO  tank  destroyers. 
500    Soviet    BTR-152    armored    personnel 
carriers. 

Soviet  artillery  up  to  155mm. 

Some  SA-2  surface-to-air  missiles. 

Air  Force 

60  Soviet  MiG-21's. 

70  Soviet  MlG-15's  and  -17's. 

20  Soviet  SU-7  flghter-bombers. 

8  Soviet  IIj-14  transports. 

14  Soviet  helicopters. 

Navy 
2  Soviet  minesweepers. 
6   Soviet  motor   torpedo  boats  with  Styx 
missiles. 

17  Soviet  motor  torpedo  boats  (less  than 
100  tons). 

UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC 

Army 

500  Soviet  T-54  and  T-55  tanks. 

100  Soviet  T-34  tanks. 

50  Soviet  PT-76  tanks. 

20  Soviet  JS-3  tanks. 

150-260  Soviet  SU-100,  JSU-152  and  ZSU- 
167  self-propelled  guns." 

600  Soviet  heavy  caliber  field  guns  and 
truck-mounted  rocket  launchers. 

800  jSovlet  armored  personnel  carriers. 

100  Czech  amphibious  armored  personnel 
carriers." 

15  Soviet  Frog-3  surface-to-air  missiles. 
20  Soviet  Samlet  surface-to-air  missiles. 
180  SA-2  surface-to-air  missiles  (30  batter- 
ies). 

Air  Force 
110  Soviet  MlG-21's. 
80  Soviet  MlG-19'8. 
10  Soviet  TU-16  jet  bombers. 
40  Soviet  11-28  Jet  bombers. 
90  Soviet  Su-7  flghter-bombers." 
120  Soviet  MlG-15's  and  -17'8. 
40  Soviet  n-14  transports. 
20  Soviet  An-12  transports. 
50  Soviet  Mi-4,  Mi-6  and  Ml-8  heUcopters. 
160  Soviet  and  Czech  trainers. 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Navy 
4  Soviet  destroyers. 
8  Soviet  mlnesweep)er8. 
18  Soviet  missile  patrol  boats. 
40  Soviet  and  Yugoslav  motor  torpedo 
boats. 

13  Soviet  submarines. 

1  Soviet  tank  landing  ship. 

Some  small  Soviet  craft. 

YEMEN  (RKPUBLICANS)" 

Army 

30  Soviet  T-34  tanks. 

60  Soviet  SU-100  assault  guns. 

70  Soviet  armored  pyersonnel  carriers. 

50  Soviet  light  guns. 

100  Soviet  anti-aircraft  guns. 

Air  Force 
30  Soviet  Yak  fighters   (flown  by  foreign 
mercenaries ) . 

24  Soviet  MlG-19's." 

Some  Soviet  11-10  bombers.' 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Figures  taken  from  "The  Military  Balance 
196&-1969"  (Institute  for  Strategic  Studies, 
London,  1969),  unless  otherwise  noted. 

'  "The  Middle  East  and  The  Arab  World, 
The  Military  Context,"  by  David  Wood, 
Adelphl  Paper  No.  20,  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies,  July  1965,  except  as  noted. 

'"Arms  to  Developing  Countries  1945- 
1965".  by  John  L  Sutton  and  Geoffrey  Kemp. 
Adelphl  Paper  No.  28.  October  1966.  P.  26. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  23.  New  York  Times,  February  10, 
1967  reports  600  tanks. 

^  May  be  Red  Chinese  in  origin. 

•Probably  Soviet. 

■  New  York  Times  March  30,  1965. 

» Ibid.,  December  22,  1966. 

'"The  Soviet  Military  Aid  Program  As  A 
Reflection  of  Soviet  Objectives",  Georgetown 
Research  Project,  Atlantic  Research  Corpo- 
ration, June  24,  1966.  Table  I,  pp.  83-4. 

'» Mimeograph  document  issued  by  the  In- 
stitute for  Strategic  Studies  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Six  Day  War  of  1967  listing  equipment 
of  countries  involved  In  the  war. 

'I  Sutton  and  Kemp,  op.  clt. 

n  "The  Armed  Forces  of  African  States,"  by 
David  Wood,  Adelphl  Paper  No.  27,  April  1966, 
p.  6. 

»='"The  Diffusion  of  Combat  Aircraft,  Mis- 
siles and  Their  Supporting  Technologies,"  by 
John  H.  Hoagland,  Jr..  and  Erastus  Corning 
III,  et  al.  Browne  &  Shaw  Research  Corpora- 
tion, Waltham,  Massachusetts.  1966.  P.  A-14. 

"  (London)  Sunday  Times,  August  31, 1969. 

15  New  York  Times,  May  8.  1969. 

'•"The  Middle  East  and  the  Arab  World, 
The  Military  Context",  op.  clt.  Most  of  the 
equipment  came  via  Egypt. 

"  New  York  Times,  I>ecember  15,  1967. 


Comments  on  Recipient  Countries 
afghanistan 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  the  major  arms  sup- 
plier. Afghanistan  first  received  Soviet  arms 
m  1956;  much  of  the  equipment  delivered 
since  has  been  routed  through  Czechoslo- 
vakia, East  Germany,  Poland  and  Hungary. 

A  permanent  Soviet  military  mission  is 
stationed  In  the  country,  but  Its  members  are 
not  allowed  to  accompany  Afghan  troops  on 
maneuvers. 

Soviet  aid  has  been  given  to  ensure  that 
Afghanistan  maintains  its  historical  role  as 
buffer  state  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Western  Interests  to  the  south  and  west. 


The  Soviet  Union  Is  the  major  arms  sup- 
plier. Small  quantities  of  arms  were  received 
from  Czechoslovakia,  Red  China  and  Egypt 
during  its  war  for  Independence.  Some  post- 
independence  arms  came  from  Cuba.  Algeria 
was  used  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  arms  aid 
trsmslt  point  during  the  Congo  violence  of 
1960-66. 

Many  Algerian  army  and  air  force  officers 
are  trained  In  the  Soviet  Union.  At  least  ten 


communist  countries  offer  political  and  mili- 
tary training  courses  to  Algerian  students. 

Communist  arms  have  been  supplied  to 
Algeria  primarily  to  displace  French  influence 
In  the  area,  and  to  acquire  refueling  and  re- 
pair bases  for  Soviet  planes  and  ships  In  the 
Mediterranean  area. 

CYPRUS 

Great  Britain  and  Greece  are  the  major 
arms  suppliers.  Most  of  the  small  arms  and 
crew-served  weapons  are  of  Swiss,  Swedish 
and  Belgian  origin.  Some  arms  were  acquired 
from  Egypt,  Yugoslavia  and  private  dealers 
during  the  troubles. 

The  1964  military  aid  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  reportedly  states  that  no  bloc 
personnel  will  be  stationed  In  Cyprus. 

The  Soviet  military  aid  program  to  Cyprus, 
while  relatively  small,  is  designed  primarily 
to  displace  British  Influence,  to  antagonize 
two  NATO  allies  (Greece  and  Turkey)  and 
to  enhance  the  Soviet  political  and  military 
position  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Middle 
East  areas. 

IRAN 

The  United  States  has  been  Iran's  major 
arms  supplier  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
The  value  of  U.S.  military  aid  to  Iran  since 
1950  exceeds  half  a  billion  dollars. 

In  January,  1967,  the  Soviet  Union  agreed 
to  sell  Iran  $110  million  worth  of  arms.  Iran 
was  the  first  Western  ally  to  buy  weapons 
from  the  Soviets.  This  move  was  made  by  the 
Shah  reportedly  to  erase  the  "U.S.  client 
only"  tag,  and  to  encourage  Washington  to 
supply  Iran  with  the  latest  military  equip- 
ment (which  subsequently  has  been  done.) 

On  at  least  one  occasion  Iran  has  acted  as 
a  secret  arms  purchasing  agent  for  Pakistan, 
who  was  suffering  under  an  arms  embargo 
Imposed  in  1965. 

IRAQ 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  Iraq's  principal 
arms  supplier  since  1956.  Iraqi  officers  and 
technicians  have  attended  training  courses 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  Czechoslovakia  and  East 
Germany.  In  1963,  approximately  600  Soviet 
technicians  were  stationed  In  Iraq.  In  1966, 
it  was  reported  that  58  Soviet  11-28  bombers 
had  been  transferred  from  Egypt  to  Iraq. 

Soviet  reasons  for  selling  arms  to  Iraq  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  for  Syria  and 
Egypt. 

MOROCCO 

The  United  States  and  France  have  been 
Morocco's  major  arms  suppliers. 

Morocco  first  received  Soviet  aid  in  1961 
when  a  quantity  of  Mig  fighter  planes  and 
other  advanced  equipment  were  delivered. 
The  only  other  Instance  of  Sov-let  aid  oc- 
curred In  1967  when  spares  and  replacements 
for  the  above  equipment  were  delivered. 

Soviet  military  aid  is  designed  to  help 
Morocco  In  Its  border  disputes  with  Matirt- 
Unia  and  Algeria,  and  to  Increase  the  pres- 
sure on  the  Rabat  government  to  end  the 
U.S.  presence  in  the  cotmtry. 

PAKISTAN 

The  United  States  is  Pakistan's  major 
arms  supplier.  Since  1947,  the  U.S.  has  either 
given  or  sold  to  Pakistan  military  equipment 
valued  at  an  estimated  $750  million. 

Following  the  1966  war  with  India,  Paki- 
stan began  to  buy  its  arms  from  other  sources 
than  the  United  States,  since  a  general 
American  embargo  was  In  force.  (On  at  least 
two  occasions  Washington  has  covertly 
broken  its  own  embargo  by  allowing  several 
NATO  allies  to  supply  U.S.  arms  to  Pakistan. ) 

Red  China  has  supplied  CENTO-ally  Pakis- 
tan with  a  small  amount  of  combat  weapwiis. 
The  aid  was  designed  both  to  diminish 
Western  influence  In  the  country  and  to 
counter   Soviet   aid   to   India. 

Pakistan  recently  offered  to  send  troops 
to  its  Moslem  allies  in  their  fight  against 
Israel. 

STBIA 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  Syria's  major 
arms  supplier  since  1956;  however,  Moscow's 


interest  In  the  country  seems  to  have  waned 
temporarily.  As  far  back  as  1967  there  were 
as  many  as  300  Soviet  military  and  technical 
advisors  in  the  country,  although  there  are 
probably  leas  today. 

I>e8pite  all  the  Soviet  aid,  the  Syrian  mili- 
tary is  considered  Ineffectual.  Much  of  Its 
better  equipment  was  diverted  to  Egypt  dur- 
ing the  Egyptian-Syrian  union. 

Soviet  aid  to  Syria  was  designed  to  destroy 
French,  British  and  American  Infiuence  In 
the  country. 

UNITED     ARAB     REPUBLIC 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  the  major  arms 
supplier  to  the  U.AJI..  or  Egypt,  since  1956 
when  $200-226  million  worth  of  weapons  were 
delivered  via  Czechoslovakia.  The  presence  of 
these  arms  alone  were  sufficient  to  provoke 
war  the  following  year.  Between  1955  and 
1967  the  Soviet  Union  delivered  an  estimated 
$1  billion  worth  of  arms  to  Egypt.  To  pay  for 
each  new  succeeding  generation  of  Soviet 
arms,  Egypt  has  become  an  exporter  of  its 
second-hand  arms. 

During  the  Six  Day  War  of  1967,  Egypt  lost 
approximately  one-half  of  its  Soviet  equip- 
ment. Within  a  year,  Moscow  had  completely 
re-equipped  Egypt  with  even  more  advanced 
weaponry,  valued  at  an  additional  $1  billion. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  currently  3,000 
Soviet  military  advisors  in  Egypt. 

Soviet  military  aid  to  Egypt  is  designed  to 
undercut  Western  influence  in  the  Middle 
East,  to  protect  Soviet  trade  Routes  to  the 
Far  East,  to  provide  refueling  and  repair 
bases  for  Soviet  planes  and  ships,  and  to 
provide  a  strategic  transit  point  for  Soviet 
economic,  military  and  political  aid  going  to 
other  nations  in  the  area. 

YEMEN     (REPUBLICANS) 

The  Soviet  Union,  using  Egypt  as  its  inter- 
mediary, has  been  the  major  arms  supplier 
to  the  Republicans  since  1966,  possibly  ear- 
lier. Soviet  arms  have  been  supplied  to  the 
Yemen  as  far  back  as  1928,  although  post-war 
interest  dates  from  1956  when  a  small  quan- 
tity of  arms  was  delivered. 

Soviet  and  Syrian  mercenaries  reportedly 
have  been  flying  combat  missions  for  the  Re- 
publicans. Czech  guerrilla  Instructors  are  ac- 
tive in  the  army.  Poison  and  blister  gases  of 
Egyptian  origin  are  reported  to  have  been 
used  against  the  Royalists.  Egypt  denies  using 
such  weapons  although  the  evidence  is  strong 
that  the  Egyptians  used  some  type  of  toxic 
gas  bomb. 

Soviet  Interest  in  the  Yemen  complements 
its  reasons  for  providing  arms  to  Egypt. 


TYPICAL  COMMUNIST  TERROR  TAC- 
TICS CONTINUE  IN  KOREA  AS 
WELL  AS  IN  VIETNAM  AND  CZECH- 
OSLOVAKIA 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ofiB- 
cial  attitude  of  Communist  governments 
toward  neighbors  whose  lands  they  covet 
was  clearly  brought  home  to  us  when 
the  North  Koreans  ambused  and  mur- 
dered a  patrol  of  U.S.  servicemen  south 
of  the  demilitarized  zone.  One  of  the 
soldiers.  Bill  Grimes,  was  a  native  and 
resident  of  Salinas.  Calif.— a  young 
friend  of  mine. 

Contemporary  conduct  as  well  as  his- 
tory continues  to  remind  us  that  neither 
agreements  nor  human  life  are  respected 
by  the  Communists. 

The  geographical  and  political  divi- 
sions of  Germany.  Berlin,  Korea,  and 
Vietnam  were  designed  to  purchase 
peace  for  the  citizens  of  those  places  who 
wished  to  determine  their  own  livelihoods 
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and  destinies.  The  Communists,  however, 
will  not  relent  in  their  aggression  or  ter- 
ror until  they  dbminate  all  of  these 
places.  : 

I  suppose  I  should  be  tolerant  and 
meekly  excuse  thi$  preplanned  terrorist 
murder  in  South  Korea  as  just  another 
natural  nationalistic  exuberance.  No  of- 
fense intended.  Planned  Communist  ter- 
ror and  aggressioQ  is  somehow,  and  for 
some  unknown  rejason,  supposed  to  be 
played  pianissimo; 

I  believe  the  Congress,  particularly 
some  Members  of  the  other  body,  and 
most  citizens  of  tqls  country  would  look 
upon  preplanned  terror  and  murder  dif- 
ferently if  one  of  the  victims  was  one  of 
their  yoimg  friends. 

We  need  to  remember  these  victims 
and  these  incidents  when  we  negotiate 
the  Communist  cqntrol  of  South  Viet- 
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the  part  of  Congress  will  only  hamper 
the  campaign  to  make  OEO  a  better 
agency. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
DELINEATE  THE  GOVERNMENT'S 
RIGHT  TO  APPEAL  IN  CRIMINAL 
CASES 


restrictive  measures  for  defense  counsel, 
such  as  automatic  waiver  of  rights  not 
pressed  before  trial. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  therefore 
both  constitutional  and  wise.  I  urge  its 
prompt  consideration  and  adoption. 


nam. 


DELAY  ON  Tii%  PART  OF  CON- 
GRESS WILL  Hamper  the  cam- 
paign TO  MAkE  OEO  A  BETTER 
AGENCY 

f  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minuie  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarksj ) 

Mr.  STEIGER  i  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  th|e  most  serious  criti- 
cisms which  has  be^  leveled  at  the  Office 
of  Economic  Oppoftimity  in  the  past  is 
the  lack  of  State  injvolvement  in  its  pro- 
grams. 

In  his  February  111  message  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  President  Nixon 
recognized  the  problems  over  the  rela- 
tionship of  State,  county,  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  the  programs  administered 
by  OEO. 

Again,  in  the  hearings  before  the  Ed- 
ucation and  Laboi  Committee  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  partnership  between 
the  State  and  Fed*  ral  Governments  in 
the  poverty  prograri  was  a  nominal  one 
at  best. 

Now,  however,  this  policy  has  changed. 
The  concept  of  a  nexv  federalism  has  be- 
come a  part  of  the  JOEO  and  efforts  are 
being  made  to  involve  the  States  in  a 
meaningful  relatiorlship  with  this  pro- 
gram. I 
A  number  of  maiior  steps  have  been 


taken  to  heighten 
antipoverty  eflforts. 
State  and  local   g 
created   to   promo 
ships  between  Sta 
field  operations 
30  percent  in  the  b 


itate  involvement  in 
A  new   division  of 
ernment  has  been 
effective  relation- 
governments  and 
increase  of  nearly 
;ic  funding  level  for 


the  State  Economic  lOffices  has  been  in 
eluded  in  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget. 
A  complete  revision!  in  the  OEO  direc- 
tive on  the  role  of  the  State  Economic 


Opportunity  Offices 


for  review  and  comnent  by  Governors. 
It  will  dramatically  increase  the  role  of 
the  State  in  the  planning  and  coordina- 
tion of  programs  under  the  Economic 


Opportunity  Act. 
I  believe  that  this 


willingness  to  deal  ef  actively  with  a  sen 


ous  problem  within 


that  the  Nixon  admii]  istration  have  made 
a  serious  commitmeit  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  poverty  program.  De^y  on 


is  being  circulated 


example  of  OEO's 


its  program  shows 


(Mr.  Mcculloch  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  have 
today  mtroduced  an  administration  bill 
which  would  correct  two  basic  flaws  in 
section  3731,  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
which  delineates  the  Government's 
right  to  appeal  in  criminal  cases. 

Section  3731   divides  appeals  by  the 
United  States  into  two  categories — those 
which  may  be  taken  only  directly  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
those  which  may  be  taken  directly  to  the 
court  of  appeals.  The  problem  is  this: 
too  many  cases  of  less  than  landmark 
significance  are  appealable  only  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  A  typical  case  might  be 
one  where  the  defendant  moves  to  dis- 
miss the  indictment  because  he  has  not" 
been  accorded  his  constitutional  right  to 
a  speedy  trial.  The  resolution  of  that 
claim   may   very   well   involve   nothing 
more  than  a  question  of  fact.  That  is 
hardly  a  matter  for  an  expedited  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Thus  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  dismiss  such  an  appeal 
because  it  presents  no  substantial  Fed- 
eral or  constitutional  question.  The  result 
is  that  the  Government  has  neither  a 
trial    nor   an    appeal.    In    view   of   the 
mounting  crime  problem,  such  a  result  is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  an  effective 
administration  of  justice. 

In  addition  to  granting  the  often  illu- 
sory right  of  appeal  directly  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  section  3731  in  some  cases 
fails  to  authorize  any  appeal  at  all.  The 
statute  does  not  presently  authorize  any 
appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals  in  all 
cases  where  the  double  jeopardy  clause 
would  permit  it  and  where  there  is  no 
direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
should.  It  would  if  the  proposed  legis- 
lation were  adopted.  However,  if  an  in- 
dictment is  dismissed  for  technical  rea- 
sons after  the  jury  is  sworn,  but  before 
the  verdict,  the  courts  have  held  that 
no  appeal  is  authorized. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  those  court 
decisions  are  not  based  on  constitutional 
grounds  but  on  statutory  grounds  only. 
Thus,  this  flaw  can  be,  must  be,  and 
should  be  corrected  by  the  Congress. 

I  find  no  inconsistency  between  grant- 
ing the  United  States  the  right  to  one 
trial  on  the  merits  and  the  double  jeop- 
ardy clause. 

The  leniency  of  trial  judges  in  per- 
mitting the  defendant  to  raise  an  objec- 
tion to  an  indictment  at  any  time  should 
not  deprive  the  Government  of  its  appel- 
late rights.  Such  a  result  completely  sub- 
verts traditional  notions  of  fair  play  and 
established  rights.  It,  frankly,  encour- 
ages defense  counsel  to  delay  in  making 
motions  which  could  have  been  made 
before  trial.  The  continued  practice  of 
such  dilatory  tactics  could  only  lead  to 


THE    TRAGIC    CONSEQUENCES    OF 
UNCONDITIONAL  IMMEDIATE 

WITHDRAWAL  FROM  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Wyatt)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  4  years  now  the  Gallup  poll  has 
shown  the  issue  of  Vietnam  to  be  the 
most  urgent  question  of  public  policy, 
foreign  or  domestic,  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  people. 

During  these  4  years  there  has  been  a 
dramatic  shift  in  public  opinion  about 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy  begun  in  1965 
of  committing  large  American  forces  to 
combat  in  Vietnam.  According  to  the 
Gallup  poll  of  August  1965,  61  percent  of 
the  people  approved  of  sending  American 
troops  to  fight  in  VietnEun,  whereas  24 
percent  opposed  this  step.  The  most  re- 
cent Gallup  poll  on  this  subject  indi- 
cates that  only  32  percent  now  approve 
of  the  action  while  58  precent  call  it  a 
mistake. 

During  the  Korean  war,  public  opinion 
shifted  in  the  same  way  from  approval 
in  the  initial  stages  of  the  war  to  disap- 
proval in  the  later  stages.  The  65  per- 
cent of  the  public  who  approved  the 
commitment  of  American  fighting  forces 
to  Korea  in  August  1950  dwindled  to  37 
percent  by  October  1952. 

In  the  negotiations  that  brought  the 
Korean  war  to  an  end.  President  Eisen- 
hower faced  a  problem  not  unlike  that 
which  confronts  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion today— an  impatient  public  opinion 
demanding  swift  termination  of  the  war. 
Eisenhower  did  succeed  in  achieving  an 
honorable-  settlement  in  Korea  ending 
the  war  6  months  after  taking  office.  In 
reaching  this  settlement,  he  was  aided 
by  the  fact  that  the  public,  however  dis- 
illusioned about  the  Nation's  military 
involvement  in  Korea,  appeared  to  place 
its  trust  in  the  President  as  he  strove 
to  restore  the  peace.  Had  there  been 
widespread  public  demonstrations  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  course  the 
President  was  pursuing  to  achieve  peace 
in  1953,  the  end  of  the  Korean  war  might 
not  have  come  so  speedily. 

So,  to  millions  of  Americans  who  to- 
day are  impatient  for  an  end  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  I  would  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  methods  of  protest 
currently  practiced  advance  or  retard 
the  coming  of  the  peace  which  the  over- 
whelmimg  majority  of  our  countr3mien 
ardently  desire.  Sincere  and  concerned 
Americans  should  ponder  the  words  of 
the  respected  British  journalist,  Victor 
Zorza: 

The  main  obstacle  to  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment now  Is  the  belief  .  .  .  that  the  pressure 
of  American  public  opinion  will  In  the  end 
give   the  Communists  all  they  want. 

No  one  wants  peace  more  earnestly 
than  President  Nixon,  and  he  has  em- 
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barked  on  a  course  of  policy  that  leads 
to  peace. 

What  the  Nation  needs  now  is  a  cleai 
imderstanding  of  the  President's  policy 
and  sober  consideration  of  the  real  is- 
sue of  Vietnam  as  it  stands  today. 

The  President's  policy  is  not  the  policy 
of  the  past.  President  Nixon  is  reducing 
in  swift  and  ready  steps  the  responsi- 
bility, military  and  other,  which  the 
United  States  assumed  in  Vietnam.  A 
total  of  60,000  American  troops — 20  per- 
cent of  our  combat  forces  there — are  be- 
ing removed,  and  further  reductions  will 
be  made.  American  casualties  have  de- 
creased substantially. 

The  issue  today  is  not  whether  to  be 
pro  or  antiwar.  The  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
united  in  being  antiwar.  If  Hanoi  were 
antiwar,  peace  would  have  come  to  Viet- 
nam months  ago  when  President  Nixon 
offered  to  negotiate  a  settlement  on  any 
terms  that  preserved  the  right  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  determine  their 
own  destiny. 

The  issue  today  is  not  whether  Amer- 
ican troops  should  be  removed  from 
Vietnam.  They  are  being  removed  from 
Vietnam. 

The  real  issue  now  is  whether  this  re- 
moval of  American  troops  should  pro- 
ceed along  the  orderly  course  which  it 
has  begun  so  that  South  Vietnam  will 
have  the  opportunity  for  self-determina- 
tion or  whether  the  United  States  should 
abruptly  withdraw,  leaving  chaos  and 
risking  the  subjugation  of  South  Viet- 
nam by  the  forces  from  the  North. 

Much  has  been  said  about  our  face 
saving  and  national  honor.  These  con- 
siderations are  not  ends  in  themselves. 
Our  purpose  is  to  disengage,  while  pro- 
tecting our  own  troops  in  the  process, 
saving  our  prisoners  of  war,  saving  the 
South  Vietnamese  from  wholesale 
slaughter,  and  preserving  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  the  rights  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

Those  who  have  assiuned  the  position 
of  spokesmen  for  the  war  protest  move- 
ment in  Washington  call  for  immediate 
and  total  withdrawal  of  American  forces. 
The  consequences  of  such  a  policy 
would  be  disastrous. 

Whatever  hope  exists  of  ending  the 
war  through  negotiation  would  be 
dashed. 

The  American  servicemen  held  prison- 
er by  the  enemy,  numbering  somewhere 
between  400  and  900,  would  be  aban- 
doned. 

The  last  American  forces  scheduled 
for  departure  could  run  the  risk  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  vastly  superior  enemy 
forces.  They  could  be  the  victims  of  a 
new  Dunkirk  or  a  new  Corregidor. 

Finally,  assassinations,  torture,  and 
imprisonment  would  be  the  lot  of  large 
numbers  of  South  Vietnamese.  On  the 
basis  of  the  past  behavior  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  authorities, 
this  number  should  be  put  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  perhaps  as  many  as 
11/2  million. 

The  history  of  the  Hanoi  government 
and  of  the  Vietcong  is  studded  with 
heartless  indiscriminate  mass  terrorism 
against  any  who  stood  in  their  way. 


Principally  for  this  reason,  Vietnam 
has  experienced  proportionately  the 
greatest  large-scale  shifts  of  population 
recorded  In  recent  history  except  for 
those  which  Hitler  engineered  in  Eastern 
Europe  in  World  War  II:  900,000  fled 
North  Vietnam  at  the  time  of  the  Geneva 
settlement  of  1954,  and  another  400,000 
sought  to  do  so  but  were  turned  back; 
300,000  Montagnards  abandoned  their 
villages  in  the  eastern  highlands  of  South 
Vietnam  to  escape  the  Vietcong  terrorism 
of  1962.  Civilian  refugees  numbering  in 
the  millions  have  left  their  homes  in 
other  parts  of  South  Vietnam  to  flee  from 
the  brutality  of  the  enemy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  precipi- 
tous American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
at  the  present  time  would  be  followed  by 
the  full  fury  of  a  bloodbath  against  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hap- 
less people. 

It  might  be  well  to  reflect  on  the  spe- 
cific pattern  of  enemy  brutality. 

Dr.  Tom  Dooley  gave  an  eye-witness 
report  of  the  treatment  given  children  in 
Haiphong  in  1954  as  he  observed  it  in  a 
staging  area  for  refugees  who  had  chosen 
to  exercise  the  right  given  them  to  move 
to  the  south.  Dr.  Dooley  wrote  in  his 
book  "Deliver  Us  from  Evil": 

Now  two  Viet  Mlnh  guards  went  to  each 
child  and  one  of  them  firmly  grasped  the 
head  between  his  hands.  The  other  then 
rammed  a  wooden  chopped  chopstlck  into 
each  ear.  He  Jammed  It  In  with  all  hU  force. 
The  stick  split  the  ear  canal  wide  and  tore 
the  ear  dnmi.  The  shrieking  of  the  children 
was  heard  all  over  the  village. 

Another  incident  I  take  from  the  re- 
port of  a  commission  sent  by  the  World 
Confederation  of  Organizations  of  the 
Teaching  Profession  to  investigate  the 
systematic  Vietcong  terror  against  teach- 
ers and  schoolchildren.  According  to  the 
Commission's  report,  the  Vietcong 
stopped  a  schoolbus  in  a  rural  area  and 
told  the  children  not  to  attend  school. 
When  the  children  continued  for  another 
week,  the  Communists  stopped  the  bus 
again,  selected  a  Uttle  6-year-old  girl  and 
cut  off  her  fingers.  They  told  the  other 
children,  "This  is  what  will  happen  to 
you  if  you  continue  to  go  to  that  school." 
Needless  to  say,  the  school  was  forced 
to  close. 

The  Commission's  report  is  crammed 
with  gruesome  accounts  of  teachers  who 
were  shot,  beheaded,  or  had  their  throats 
cut. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Wylie,  an  Australian  phy- 
sician, serving  in  a  Mekong  Delta  hos- 
pital, has  related  a  number  of  Instances 
of  barbaric  treatment  by  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  which  he  has  seen.  He  tells 
of  a  woman  so  mutilated  by  the  Vietcong 
that  her  legs  were  dangUng  by  ribbons  of 
flesh  and  had  to  be  amputated.  Her  hus- 
band, a  hamlet  chief,  had  been  strangled, 
and  her  3-year-old  child  had  been  ma- 
chinegunned  to  death  before  her  eyes. 

Consider  the  fate  of  another  hamlet 
chief  not  far  from  Da  Nang  and  his  fam- 
ily. While  the  residents  of  the  hamlet 
were  forced  to  look  on,  the  chief's  tongue 
was  cut  out.  As  he  died,  the  Viet  Cong 
killed  his  wife.  Then,  the  9 -year-old  son: 
a  bamboo  lance  was  rammed  through  one 
ear  and  out  the  other.  Two  more  of  the 


chief's  children  were  murdered  the  same 
way.  The  Viet  Cong  did  not  harm  the 
5-year-old  daughter — not  physically: 
they  simply  left  her  crying,  holding  her 
dead  mother's  hand. 

Except  for  the  brutality  of  the  Nazis, 
modern   history   records  no   worse  in- 
stance of  mass  slaughter  of  innocent 
people  than  that  which  occurred  at  Hue 
at  the  time  of  the  Tet  offensive  in  1968. 
There  the  Communist  forces  rounded  up 
men,  women,  and   children  indiscrim- 
inately, kUled  them,  and  dumped  them 
into  mass  graves,  burying  some  alive.  The 
number  of  bodies  of  victims  of  this  mas- 
sacre recovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Hue  is 
now  well  above  2,000.  Among  the  victims 
were  old  people  and  children,  teachers, 
Buddhist  and  Catholic  priests  and  nuns. 
The  victory  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  over  the 
French  in  1954  was  accompanied  by  a 
wholesale  purge   of   the  population  of 
North  Vietnam  in  connection  with  the 
so-caUed  land  reform  program.  Death 
and  imprisorunent  were  visited  on  hun- 
dreds  of   thousands   in    this   campaign 
which  was  not  halted  until  1956.  Esti- 
mates of  those  who  died  in  the  land  re- 
form campaign  rim  between  50,000  and 
100,000.  Each  village  of  North  Vietnam 
was  given  a  quota  of  deaths— five  per 
village— which  it  was  expected  to  attain 
in  the  campaign  to  eliminate  landlords. 
The  principle  on  which  the  campaign 
was   conducted   was   expressed   by   Dr. 
Nguyen   Nemh   Tuong   at   the   National 
Congress   of   the  Fatherland  Front   in 
October  1956  in  these  words: 

It  Is  better  to  kill  ten  Innocent  people 
than  to  let  one  enemy  escape. 

Finally,  at  least  25,000  South  Viet- 
namese civilians  have  been  killed  since 
the  late  1950's  and  at  least  twice  that 
nimiber  kidnaped  in  the  imremitting 
campaign  of  terror  conducted  by  the 
Vietcong  against  noncombatants. 

The  cruelty  of  the  enemy  in  Vietnam 
has  been  systematic,  thoroughgoing,  and 
unrestrained.  It  is  a  fact  that  must  be 
taken  into  our  calculations  when  we  con- 
sider the  timing  of  redeployment  of  our 
troops  from  Vietnam.  Few  Americans 
would  want  to  expose  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  the  vengeance  of  a  victorious 
North  Vietnam. 

President  Nixon's  plan  for  peace  in- 
volves the  replacement  of  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  as  South  Vietnamese 
become  ready  to  assume  responsibility 
for  their  own  defense  and  to  fight 
through  a  dwindling  war  without  combat 
assistance  from  the  United  States.  This 
poUcy  is  well  on  its  way,  and  it  is  suc- 
ceeding. 

Every  reliable  indicator  of  public 
opinion  shows  that  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  American  people  support  the 
President  in  the  course  that  he  is  follow- 
ing. The  most  recent  Gallup  poll  indicates 
that  52  percent  approve  of  the  way 
President  Nixon  is  handling  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam,  whereas  32  percent  dis- 
approve. The  Harris  poll  finds  that  49 
percent  approve  of  the  present  rate  of 
troop  withdrawal  against  29  percent  who 
think  it  too  slow. 

The  Nixon  policy  will  bring  the  war  in 
Vietnam  to  an  honorable  end  if  the  time 
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that  is  needed  to  make  it  fully  effective 
is  granted. 

The  shortest  a^id  quickest  way  to  end 
this  war  is  to  q^t  demanding  the  im- 
mediate, unconditional  withdrawal  of  our 
troops,  and  instead  to  imlte  behind  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  the  only  practical  method 
of  disengaging  in  Vietnam. 


GENERALLY  REGARDED  AS  SAFE  IS 
AN  UNSATISFACTORY  STANDARD 

The  SFEAKERi.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  thp  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  MnnsH)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public 
has  been  expose^  to  food  additives  for 
many  years  now..  They  are  used  as  pre- 
servatives, to  enljance  flavor  and  to  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  foods.  Yet,  with- 
in the  space  of  a  tf ew  weelts  we  have  dis- 
covered that  two  I  food  additives,  both  of 
them  widely  used,  are  potentially  dan- 
gerous. First,  cyclamates,  will  be  taken 
off  the-jnarket,  and  the  other,  monoso- 
dlum  .g^tamate.  will  be  removed  from 
baby  foods.  But  there  are  more  than  600 
other  food  additives  that  remain  listed  as 
safe  by  the  Food,  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. This  generally  regarded  as  safe  list 
eliminates  any  testing  requirement.  I 
question  the  sounidness  of  a  list  that  per- 
mits food  additives  to  be  widely  sold 
without  concliisiM(e  proof  of  their  safety. 

Why  are  foodi  additives  approached 
with  less  caution  than  drugs  when  they 
may  prove  even  tnore  formidable?  Gen- 
erally, a  drug  is  prescribed  for  a  condi- 
tion that  will  clfear  up  within  a  given 
timespan.  But  adiitivles  are  used  with  no 
such  limited  timetable.  They  may  be  con- 
sumed by  an  inqividual  over  his  entire 
lifetime,  due  to  I  their  presence  in  the 
food  he  eats.  Y^t.  no  study  has  been 
made  of  the  cimuilative  effects  of  any  ad- 
ditive on  people.  No  conclusive  data  pro- 
vides information  about  the  residue  re- 
maining in  the  lK>dy  after  ingestion  of 
additives  once  or  over  a  period  of  time. 

I  recommend  aithorough  review  of  ad- 
ditives presently  listed  as  safe.  New  ad- 
ditives should  bej  thoroughly  tested  be- 
fore making  thetji  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. Food  additive  must  be  specifically 
regarded  as  safe,!  if  public  confidence  is 
to  be  preserved. 


SUPREME    COURT    HOLDS    ITSELF 
NOT  BOUND  ^Y  CONSTITUTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  '  Mr.  RArick  )  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes.  ' 

Mr.  RARICK.  i/Lr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
handed  down  ai^other  landmark  deci- 
sion. By  tomorrow  morning  the  news 
media  will  have  loudly  trumpeted  that 
it  was  a  unani|nous  opinion,  ending 
southern  school  segregation  forever. 

There  will  not  ,be  one  line  to  indicate 
that  it  was  a  pe^  curiam  opinion.  As  is 
well  known  to  lawyers  and  judges,  a  per 
curiam  is  one  with  which  none  of  the 
participating  juqges  will  associate  his 
name. 

The  matter  bo  iwhich  I  refer  is  Alex- 
ander against  thje  Board  of  Education 


and  after  reading  the  opinion  it  is  quite 
understandable  that  no  member  of  any 
court  would  wish  to  have  its  authorship 
attributed  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  state  plainly  and  sim- 
ply that  this  action  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  founded 
neither  in  any  possible  construction  of 
the  Constitution  nor  in  any  possible  un- 
derstanding of  the  law. 

It  is  a  classic  example  of  the  arbitrary 
and  unfettered  exercise  of  naked  power. 

Long  years  ago,  Thomas  Jefferson 
warned  free  men  of  this  very  possibility, 
when  he  dramatically  pointed  out  that 
of  all  tyranny,  judicial  tyranny  is  the 
most  fearful. 

If  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  forbids  a  State  to  assign  pupils 
to  a  school  solely  because  of  their  rsw:e, 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  ob- 
ject of  such  assignment  is  segregation 
or  forced  integration  under  the  newly 
invented  "Doctrine  of  Racial  Propor- 
tion." If  government  has  no  power  to 
forcefully  segregate,  it  has  no  power  to 
forcefully  integrate. 

It  does  not  take  genius  to  understand 
that  the  State  either  has  that  power  or 
does  not.  Until  1954,  it  had  such  power. 
The  Constitution  did  not  change,  but  in 
1954  the  Warren  court  decided  the  power 
had  vanished.  The  Burger  court  has  now 
decided  that  although  the  State  has  no 
such  power,  the  court  has. 

What  this  preposterous  decision 
amounts  to  is  that  racial  school  assign- 
ments are  unconstitutional  if  they  are 
made  by  the  States,  but  constitutional 
if  made  by  the  courts. 

Today's  decision  is  a  gross  distortion 
of  any  possible  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution. 

There  is  yet  another  problem. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
places  the  legislative  power  in  the  Con- 
gress. It  requires  that  the  President  ex- 
ecute the  laws.  Congress  has  stated 
plainly  that  desegregation  does  not  mean 
integration,  and  has  prohibited  the  use 
of  Federal  moneys  for  busing  to  further 
the  "doctrine  of  racial  proportions." 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Eklucation, 
and  Welfare  has  seen  fit  to  ignore  this 
law.  He  has  made  his  own  law,  and  by 
withholding  funds,  has  attempted  to  do 
exactly  that  which  he  was  forbidden  to 
do.  Now  the  Supreme  Court  has  author- 
ized the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
to  use  its  judicial  power  to  enforce  as 
law  the  lawless  acts  of  Mr.  Pinch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  judicial  tyranny 
in  its  worst  form.  A  Cabinet  oflBcer  and 
some  Federal  judges — not  one  of  whom 
were  elected  by  or  are  responsible  to  the 
people — have  combined  to  promulgate 
and  attempt  to  enforce  a  bogus  law,  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  laws  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

The  people  whose  children  are  endan- 
gered by  this  usurpation  of  power  can- 
not be  expected  meekly  to  submit — nor 
should  they. 

In  the  guise  of  controlling  public  edu- 
cation, the  judiciary  has  now  destroyed 
it.  The  people  are  not  deceived.  They 
understand  the  total  lawlessness  of  this 
attempt.  As  free  Americans,  they  will  do 
what  is  necessary  to  protect  their  chil- 
dren, and  what  they  can  to  educate  them. 


Freedom  of  choice  Is  not  an  empty 
slogan.  Freedom  of  choice  Is  the  heart 
and  soul  of  American  liberty.  The  Amer- 
ican people  still  understand  this  and  we 
must  understand  that  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  the  great  law-abiding  ma- 
jority can  not  be  pushed.  We  are  peril- 
ously near  that  point. 

Those  of  us  in  this  House  are  here  as 
Representatives  of  the  American  people. 
Earlier  this  year — in  the  Powell  case — 
this  same  power-crazed  judiciary  Inter- 
fered in  the  internal  affairs  of  this 
House.  Nothing  was  done  about  it,  and 
the  inaction  has  been  construed  as  sub- 
mission. 

Now  we  behold  a  cabinet  officer,  and 
the  same  judges,  ignore  the  positive  stat- 
ute law  which  we  have  enacted  and  the 
Constitution  which  they  have  sworn  to 
uphold. 

Our  responsibility  under  that  Consti- 
tution is  plain.  The  American  people  have 
no  redress  but  in  this  House.  The  power 
of  impeachment  rests  with  us.  The  pow- 
er of  the  purse  rests  with  us.  The  very 
existence  and  jurisdiction  of  every  dis- 
trict court  and  court  of  appeals  In  the 
federal  system  rests  with  us.  The  appel- 
late and  supervisory  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  entirely  ours  to  be- 
stow, limit  or  abolish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  loyal  Americans  re- 
fuse to  bow  to  lawless  tyranny  will  the 
President  use  the  Armed  Forces,  as  have 
his  predecessors,  to  enforce  lawless  ju- 
dicial flat?  And  if  he  does,  how  clean  are 
our  hands? 

To  condone  tyranny  which  we  have 
the  power  to  end,  makes  us  responsible 
parties  with  the  Initial  perpetrators. 

I  include  the  Supreme  Court  per  cu- 
riam in  my  remarks: 

SXTPRKMK    COtJBT    OF    TH«    UNITXD    STATBS 
NO.  632. —  OCTOBER  TERM,  1989 


Beatrice  Alexander  et  al.,  petitioners, 
against  Holmes  County  Board  of  Education 
et  al.  On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit. 

[October  29,  1969.) 

Pes  Cukiam. 

These  cases  come  to  the  Court  on  a  peti- 
tion for  certiorari  to  the  Cotirt  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit.  The  petition  was 
granted  on  October  9,  1969,  and  the  case  set 
down  for  early  argument.  The  question  pre- 
sented is  one  of  paramount  importance,  In- 
volving as  It  does  the  denial  of  fimdamental 
rights  to  many  thousands  of  school  children 
who  are  presently  attending  Mississippi 
schools  under  segregated  conditions  contrary 
to  the  applicable  decisions  of  this  Court. 
Against  this  background  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals should  have  denied  all  motions  for  ad- 
ditional time  because  continued  operation  of 
segregated  schools  under  a  standard  of  allow- 
ing "all  deliberate  speed"  for  desegregation  is 
no  longer  constitutionally  permissible.  Under 
explicit  holdings  of  this  Court  the  obligation 
of  every  school  district  Is  to  terminate  dual 
school  systems  at  once  and  to  operate  now 
and  hereafter  only  unitary  schools.  Griffin  v. 
School  Board,  377  U.S.  218,  234  (1964);  Green 
V.  County  School  Board  of  New  Kent  County, 
391  0.8.  430,  438,  439,  442  (1968) .  Accordingly. 

It  is  hereby  adjudged,  ordered,  and  decreed: 
1.  The  Coxirt  of  Appeals'  order  of  Augrust 
28,  1969.  is  vacated,  and  the  cases  are  re- 
manded to  that  coiu^  to  Issue  its  decree  and 
order,  effective  Immediately,  declaring  that 
each  of  the  school  districts  here  involved 
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may  no  longer  operate  a  dual  school  system 
based  on  race  or  color,  and  directing  that 
they  begin  Immediately  to  operate  as  unitary 
school  systems  within  which  no  person  is 
to  be  effectively  excluded  from  any  school 
because  of  race  or  color. 

2.  The  Court  of  Appeals  may  In  its  discre- 
tion direct  the  schools  here  Involved  to  ac- 
cept all  or  any  part  of  the  August  11,  1969, 
recommendations  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  with  any 
modifications  which  that  court  deems  proper 
insofar  as  those  recommendations  insure  a 
totally  unitary  school  system  for  all  eUglble 
pupils  without  regard  to  race  or  color. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  may  make  its  deter- 
mination and  enter  Its  order  without  fur- 
ther arguments  or  submissions. 

3.  While  each  of  these  school  systems  is 
being  operated  as  a  unitary  system  under 
t^e  order  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  District 
Court  may  hear  and  consider  objections 
thereto  or  proposed  amendments  thereof 
[irovided,  however,  that  the  Court  of  Appeals' 
order  shall  be  compiled  with  in  all  respects 
while  the  District  Court  considers  such  ob- 
jections or  amendments.  If  any  are  made. 
No  amendment  shall  become  effective  before 
being  passed  upon  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

4.  The  Court  of  Appeals  shall  retain  juris- 
diction to  insure  prompt  and  faithful  com- 
pliance with  its  order,  and  may  modify  or 
amend  the  same  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  the  operation  of  a  uni- 
tary school  system. 

5  The  order  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  dated 
.August  28,  1969.  having  been  vacated  and 
the  case  remanded  for  proceedings  In  con- 
lormlty  with  this  order,  the  judgment  shall 
issue  forthwith  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  Is 
requested  to  give  priority  to  the  execution 
of  this  Judgment  as  far  as  possible  and  neces- 
sary. 

THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 

(Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

Mr.  OLBEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  first 
like  to  acknowledge  that  I  am  well  aware 
that  there  are  many  inadequacies  in  the 
pressnt  postal  system,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  problems  can  be  solved  with  one 
arbitrary  wave  of  the  tyrannical  wand 
as  President  Nixon  indicated  when  he 
recommended  "that  the  existing  postal 
system  be  scrapped." 

President  Nixon,  as  evidenced  by  his 
comment  that  "the  U.S.  postal  system  is 
inferior  to  many  countries  of  Western 
Europe,"  must  also  be  reminded  that  our 
problems  are  different  and  unique  be- 
cause of  the  large  volume  of  mail  per 
capita  and  the  distance  that  mail  must 
travel,  which  is  greater  than  Europe  in 
its  entirety. 

The  President  has  further  assumed 
that  a  corporation  would  automatically 
succeed  and  well  it  might,  but,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  service  to  the  American  people. 
The  adoption  of  any  plan  to  reform  the 
Postal  Department  into  a  pubUc  corpo- 
ration would  certainly  spell  disaster  to 
the  frequency  of  rural  mail  delivery, 
maintenance  of  star  routes,  and  the  very 
existence  of  many  third-  and  fourth- 
class  post  offices  across  the  country.  Any 
attempt  to  reach  a  break-even  point  as 
the  corporation  legislation  outlines  would 
reduce  the  $122.8  million  public  services 
subsidy  at  the  expense  of  rural  dwellers 
by  decimating  the  frequency  and  quality 
of  postal  service. 


If  the  public  is  to  be  given  the  kinds 
of  service  it  has  been  given  in  the  past, 
at  reasonable  rates,  incorporation  is  not 
the  answer. 

The  answer  lies  In  implementing  find- 
ings of  more  than  15  years  of  extensive 
studies  in  the  area  of  mall  standardiza- 
tion and  postal  processing  already  avail- 
able. In  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Postal  Rates,  July  30,  1968,  the 
then  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Dr. 
Leo  S.  Packer,  attested  to  this  thinking 
when  he  said : 

We  have  estimated  that  If  our  currently 
developing  guidelines  for  Government  mall 
were  Implemented  today,  we  would  be  saving 
about  $4  million  per  year.  If  smlllar  guide- 
lines were  Implemented  for  business  mall, 
we  would  be  saving  about  (50  million  per 
year  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  about  $200,000  per  working 
day  in  unproductive  postal  labor. 

Standardization  of  mail  is  what  Dr. 
Packard  was  referring  to  and  a  program 
is  now  in  effect  to  realize  the  standardi- 
zation of  Government  mail  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1970.  In  addition  to  stand- 
ardization, the  report  to  Congress  in 
March  1970  will  show  costs  on  an  incre- 
mental basis  allowing  allocation  of  rates 
by  cost  of  handling  a  particular  mail 
class — meaning  rates  will  be  increased  on 
those  classes  which  should  rightly  bear 
the  cost. 

The  Congress  should  enact  legislation 
demanding  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment proceed  with  standardization  of 
business  mail,  with  penalties  for  non- 
compliance, prior  to  their  projected  date 
of  the  first  session  of  the  92d  Congress 
in  1971.  I  realize  that  this  means  an  all- 
out  effort  to  develop  the  necessary  equip- 
ment and  a  working  definition  of  what 
standard  mail  is,  but  this  should  be  the 
first  priority  of  the  Postal  Department. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are  all 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  change  is 
needed  and  must  be  accomplished  if  we 
are  to  maintain  a  viable  postal  system  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  American  public, 
but,  that  it  should  b*>  accomplished  with- 
in the  present  Poet  Ofl\ce  Department  is 
all  Important. 

The  Congress  knows  only  too  well  what 
has  happened  to  the  parcel  post  system 
as  the  result  of  giving  ratemaking  power 
to  the  executive  branch  rather  than  to 
Congress — the  rates  have  increased  out 
of  all  proportion  and  the  volume  has  de- 
creased substantially. 

I  can  only  applaud  the  words  of  J.  Ed- 
ward Day,  former  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States,  who  said: 

If  the  corporation  were  established,  as  pro- 
posed, on  a  rigid  break-even  basis,  with  par- 
ticipation by  Congress  In  the  rate-making 
process  diluted  almost  to  the  vanishing 
point,  and  with  the  proposed  bond  issue  au- 
thority, the  result  would  be  that  the  rates  for 
all  classes  of  mail  would  have  to  go  up  as 
much  as  100  percent  .  .  .  the  whole  system 
is  on  the  verge  of  being  wrecked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  critics  think  the  Post 
Office  has  problems  now,  I  can  assure  you 
a  sudden  leap  down  the  stream  of  time 
into  postal  corporate  status  would  carry 
the  postal  system  over  the  brink  of  the 
falls  and  into  a  veritable  vortex  of  con- 
fusion and  chaos.  It  would  panic  the 
postal  employee,  add  $400  million  of  ex- 
tra debt  to  finance  postal  bonds,  double 


the  postage  rate  In  5  years,  and  leave 
service  to  our  people  at  the  mercy  of 
profit-minded  boards  and  commissions, 
insulated  entirely  from  the  electorate. 

The  House  Post  Office  Committee  rec- 
ognizes the  urgent  need  for  reform. 
Twice  weekly  executive  sessions  are  cur- 
rently being  held.  I  might  say  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Dulski  is  extremely  dedi- 
cated to  postal  reform  and  he  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  will,  I  am  cer- 
tain, present  the  House  with  a  major  and 
memorable  reform  bill  before  the  end  of 
this  year. 

That  bill,  however,  will  be  imbued  with 
the  basic  concept  that  service  to  the 
American  people  is  still  the  No.  1  goal 
of  the  Post  Office  Department. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  MAN'S  REPORT  ON 
TOUR  OF  HUNGARY— A  MOVING 
REBUTTAL  TO  THOSE  SEEKING 
COMPROMISE  WITH  REDS 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  Eisked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  On 
October  15,  the  so-called  moratorium 
day,  I  received  and  read  a  letter  from  a 
New  Hampshire  friend  of  mine  report- 
ing on  10  days  he  spent  In  Communist 
Hungary  this  summer. 

It  Is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  rebuttals 
to  the  purposes  of  the  moratorium — that 
you  can  afford  to  compromise  and  yield 
to  communism — that  there  could  be. 

He  describes  with  great  feeling  the 
grey  horror  of  life  under  commimism. 
As  one  reads  his  letter  one  feels  the  full 
tragedy  of  a  brilliant,  ancient  people 
struggling  to  keep  their  spirits  alive. 

The  one  encouraging  observation  re- 
ported by  Mai  Swenson  is  the  rather 
incredible  fact  that  the  young  people  of 
Hungary  yearn  for  freedom,  for  a  land 
and  circumstances  they  never  knew.  It 
Is  amazing  that  the  young,  bom  since 
World  War  II,  and  brought  up  all  their 
lives  under  communism,  should  yet  yearn 
to  be  free.  That  Is  great  evidence  and  a 
great  tribute  to  the  human  spirit. 

I  think  there  Is  an  important  lesson 
to  all  of  us  in  this,  especially  to  our  own 
young  persons. 

I  would  hope  all  my  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Record  would  study 
this  moving  letter  from  a  sensitive  busi- 
nessman from  New  Hampshire — whose 
State  motto  is  "Live  Free  or  Die ' — who 
spent  10  days  among  the  wreckage  which 
communism  has  made  of  an  ancient, 
proud  civilization: 
The  John  Swinson  GRANrrE  Co.,  Inc., 

CoTicord,  N.H..  October  10. 1969. 
Hon.  James  C.  Cleveland, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  You  certainly  receive  enough 
mall  directed  to  specific  legislation,  so  that 
you  do  not  need  such  general  letters  as  the 
one  I  am  writing.  I  hoj>e  you  read  It,  how- 
ever, because  it  contains  the  impressions  of 
a  New  Hampshire  man  to  a  ten  day  stay  In 
Hungary,  this  siunmer.  It  was  my  first  trip 
to  the  Coimtry,  although  I  had  spent  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time,  including  educa- 
tion, in  Austria,  and  had  read  quite  a  bit 
about  Hungary's  history  and  politics.  How- 
ever,  the   tmiweesions   that   now  seem   Im- 
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portant  to  me  could  not  come  from  my  read- 
ing. For  me.  they  had  to  be  sensed.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  dllterence  between  reading 
about  a  funeral  atid  being  there 

Although  Hunglu'y  enjoyed  a  quite  high 
standard  of  Living  jprlor  to  1945,  it  now  looks 
like  a  Country  ijecoverlng  from  the  first 
World  War.  Most  dfl  the  buildings,  rotwls,  and 
even  the  subway  cfcrs  In  Budapest  were  built 
before  1914,  and  are  now  unkempt.  Hungary 
used  to  be  one  of  Europe's  major  ag^rlcultural 
countries,  but  Itsi  fields  now  appear  poorly 
cared  for,  and  foo«  la  In  limited  supply,  even 
In  the  major  hotei.  Consumer  goods.  In  gen- 
eral, are  In  very  limited  supply  and  of  poor 
quality 

A  few  Hungarians  live  very  well,  but  they 
tend  to  be  Commjunlst  politicians  or  sclen- 
tlflc  and  academic  p>eople.  My  wife  and  I 
stayed  at  a  Communist  "showpiace"  hotel  on 
Lcike  Blaton  nearj  Budapest  Just  after  we 
arrived,  a  meettngjof  the  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee in  the  Cljy  ended  and  brought  an 
influx  of  Communist  officials  to  the  hotel, 
wearing  siyc  sulis  and  driving  Mercedes. 
(New  Mercedes,  except  for  one  Chevy,  seemed 
to  be  the  choice  if  Party  OfBcials,  and  car- 
ried the  special  Party  "A"  plate.  The  few 
civilian  cars  were  considerably  older  and 
more,  JBOdest.  I  Although  we  saw  this  new 
*llte,.  we  had  vlrijually  no  contact  with  It. 
At  the  hotel,  people  just  did  not  speak  to 
other  people.  They]  had  a  great  fear  of  speak- 
ing to  the  wrong  aerson  or  saying  the  wrong 
thing.  This  condluon  produced  silent  dining 
rooms  and  beachas,  crowded,  but  silent.  It 
was  not  a  very  gajj  atmosphere.  Por  example, 
the  waiters  woula  rotate  so  the  same  one 
could  not  serve  you  twice  and  jxasslbly  be- 
come acquainted  [  with  a  Westerner.  If  a 
waiter  would  have  la  second  contact  with  you, 
he  would  be  accoiipanled  by  a  security  man 
when  at  the  table! 

Almost  entirely,!  the  common  i)eople  were 
very  friendly,  or  is  friendly  as  they  could 
be  under  the  clraumstances.  The  ones  we 
could  talk  to  weae  very  anti-Russian  and 
very  pro- American  and  Austrian.  German  is 
spoken  widely  as  al  second  language,  more  so 
than  English  in  jthe  Province  of  Quebec. 
Speaking  Oerman.  and  a  few  words  of  Hun- 
garian, we  could  make  contact  with  people, 
and  visited  several)  in  their  homes.  The  Hun- 
garians are  very  likkble,  warm  and  hospitable, 
and  It  Is  depressing  to  see  them  suffering 
under  Russian  occupation.  We  visited  one 
fellow  In  Budapest' who  was  a  strong  Catholic 
anti-Communist.  Although  he  has  a  degree 
in  Civil  Engineerlhg,  he  Is  not  allowed  to 
practice  it,  and  lives  with  three  branches 
of  his  family  in  ^ne  small  apartment.  His 
parents  and  wife  ^ere  in  bad  health  and  not 
far  from  death.  They  were  not  people  the 
Regime  cared  much  about  providing  with 
medical  attention  Most  of  their  suffering 
came  from  their  deternxinatlon  to  follow 
their  religion.  I  coi^ld  only  think  of  the  Bibli- 
cal Alms  which  sljow  Christians  being  mar- 
tyred by  the  Rortians.  and  thrown  to  the 
lions.  In  Hungary!  today.  It  Is  not  all  that 
different.  j 

Although  the  Bngineer  was  a  Catholic- 
Monarchist  with  strong  opinions,  his  opin- 
ions were  no  stronger  than  those  of  teen- 
agers and  students  we  met.  One  university 
student,  and  students  are  relatively  privi- 
leged within  the  Communist  Society,  asked 
If  we  were  flghtlni  In  Viet  Nam  because  we 
wanted  missile  sit«s  there  to  launch  an  at- 
tack on  Russia.  W^en  we  explained  that  was 
not  the  case,  he  w^s  terrifically  disappointed. 
Another  teenager  '  with  whom  we  spoke  at 
length  was,  alon^  with  many  other  Hun- 
garians, thrown  liito  a  railroad  car,  guarded 
by  Russians,  and  Kept  for  two  days  without 
food  during  the  Ca  ech  crisis  last  August.  His 
dislike  of  the  Russians,  and  his  feeling  for  a 
Hungary  he  had  iiever  known,  was  Intense. 
ills  feeling  was  fcr  a  Hungarian  kingdom 
vhlch  has  not  e^^sted  in  fact  since  1918. 
Howeyer,  after  dictatorship  and  Russian  oc- 


cupation, the  Hapsburg  government  has  re- 
mained, m  the  minds  of  the  people,  a  good 
government.  So  much  so,  that  any  display 
of  Its  double-eagle  symbol  Is  forbidden,  even 
In  antique  shops.  It  Is  Interesting  to  see  the 
Russians,  and  Hungarian  Communists,  feel 
threatened  by  a  Monarchy  from  past  cen- 
turies. But  they  have  provided  no  alterna- 
tives to  It,  other  than  misery  and  fear. 

As  we  could  determine,  those  gifts  of  horror 
remain  In  Hungary  only  because  of  the  Rus- 
sian occupation.  The  Russians  are  very  much 
In  evidence  in  the  Country,  with  snappy, 
well  equipped  troops,  contrsustlng  with  the 
relatively  poorly  equipped  and  sloppy  Hun- 
garian ones.  We  seemed  to  constantly  run 
across  them,  from  tank  units  In  the  fields  to 
garrisons  In  the  towns.  Prom  one  experience 
we  had  with  them,  they  really  seem  to  be  dis- 
appointingly brainwashed.  From  our  own,  and 
friends'  experience,  they  are  api>arently  told 
all  the  Western  tourists  In  the  Country  are 
spies.  On  the  way  back  from  Budapest  one 
evening,  passing  through  the  Russian  garri- 
son town  of  S256ke6feh^rvar,  we  stopped  to 
pick  up  a  woman  standing  In  a  heavy  rain. 
We  thought  she  would  be  Hungarian,  but  she 
turned  out  to  be  a  Russian,  apparently  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  soldiers.  She  saw  the  Aus- 
trian plate  on  the  car  and,  after  she  was  In- 
side, said  (In  mixed  Russian  and  German), 
"You  are  with  the  German  Military  Commis- 
sion. Austria  Is  bad.  We  have  many  partisans 
here  and  will  shoot  you.  Go  back  to  Austria". 
I  frankly  did  not  dare  mention  I  was  an 
American,  lest  she  die  of  shock  on  the  back 
seat.  It  Is  unfortunate,  however,  to  think  that 
her  Ideas  were  probably  typical  of  those  of 
the  soldiers  there.  It  was  one  of  several  un- 
nerving experiences. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  security  police 
In  the  Country,  and  there  were  several  at  the 
hotel.  Since  It  was,  at  times,  almost  empty 
they  did  not  have  many  people  to  watch,  and 
watched  us.  Late  one  night,  we  had  supper 
In  a  room,  empty  except  for  the  waiters,  a 
gipsy  band,  a  table  of  security  police  (some 
wearing  dark  glasses) ,  and  us.  I  think  we  were 
watched  enough  by  them  to  convince  some 
of  the  hotel  workers  that  we  were  spies.  On 
several  occasions,  they  would  whisper,  "God 
be  with  you",  or  "please  be  careful  on  the 
rest  of  your  mission",  to  us.  It  was  somewhat 
unsettling,  as  was  the  hotel  In  general. 

We  were,  finally,  quite  anxious  to  leave 
and,  after  exhortations  from  Hungarian 
acquaintances  not  to  forget  them  but  to  re- 
member they  are  not  Communists,  only  an 
occupied  people,  we  left  for  the  border.  As 
we  approached  It,  several  miles  away,  we 
passed  men  sitting  on  corners  at  the  road- 
side, recording  our  car  and  license  number. 
Shortly  afterwards,  we  were  stopped  by 
machine  gun  armed  soldiers  at  an  opening  in 
a  strip  of  mined  land  and  barbed  wire.  After 
that  check,  we  proceeded  on  through  open 
country  with  watch  towers,  until  we  came  to 
the  border  station,  and  a  log  barricade.  This 
barricade  was  lifted  and  we  drove  forward 
just  far  enough  to  face  another  log  barricade. 
Then,  the  first  barricade  was  lowered  behind 
us,  sealing  in  our  car.  With  fellow  guards 
watching  from  small  towers  at  the  station, 
border  police  then  searched  the  car,  even 
checking  to  see  If  the  engine  compartment 
had  been  modified  to  hold  an  escapee.  It  was 
good  to  cross  the  Austrian  border. 

I  did  not  find  It  possible  to  go  to  Hungary 
without  becoming  more  antl-Communlst.  As 
an  economic  organization.  Communism  ap- 
pears ridiculous,  and  It  Is  a  fantastic  oppres- 
sion of  the  human  spirit.  It  is  significant 
that  while  we  try  to  correct  our  social  prob- 
lems in  America,  with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess, the  creation  and  maintenance  of  human 
suffering  Is  virtually  part  of  government 
policy  under  Communism. 

I  am  afraid  there  will  be  no  easy  settle- 
ment of  our  differences  with  It. 
Sincerely  yoxirs. 

J.  Malcolm  Swenson. 

President. 


MORATORIUM— INDEED 


(Mr,  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter,) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  George 
R.  Davis,  minister  of  the  National  City 
Christian  Church,  is  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  clergy.  From  time  to  time 
he  expresses  "random  thoughts"  on  the 
key  social  issues  of  our  time,  and  I  would 
particularly  invite  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  to  his  "random  thoughts"  of 
Sunday,  October  26.  These  relate  pri- 
marily to  the  so-called  "peace  morato- 
rium" and  I  am  submitting  them  for  the 
attention  of  all  interested  persons, 
whether  they  favor  or  oppose  the  mora- 
torium : 

Random  Thodghts 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  Archbishop  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Cardinal  O'Boyle, 
reject  the  Black  Manifesto  this  past  week, 
or  at  least  the  "District  of  Columbia  version 
of  It."  and  doubly  glad  to  see  the  Minister 
of  National  Baptist  Memorial  Church  reject 
it  and  renounce  it  with  some  of  the  strong- 
est language  to  date.  Including  the  descrip- 
tion, "Un-Chrlstlan."  Not  that  It  makes  any 
difference,  but  my  position  was  known  long 
ago,  and  It  remains  the  same  now,  toward 
It.  and  any  other  such  device,  threat,  or  proj- 
ect. My  friends  what  I  am  about  to  write 
is  not  "politics."  It  has  to  do  with  the  sur- 
vival of  your  Nation.  And  It  relates  to  the 
values  and  Institutions  we  should  cherish. 
We  face  now,  following  the  so-called  "Peace 
Moratorium"  of  October  15,  the  far  worse 
threat  of  November  13-14-15,  and  then  De- 
cember, and  on  Into  the  months  ahead.  The 
worst  "radicals"  had  stated  they  would 
largely  "remain  out  of  October  15,"  and  con- 
centrate on  November,  December,  etc.  These 
additional  facts  should  be  known  about  even 
October  15.  The  cost  of  cleaning  up  the  trash 
following,  that  bill  alone  was  more  than 
$100,000.  And  that  cost  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  costs  of  keeping  the  entire  Military 
Command  and  Police  Forces  across  the 
United  States  on  alert  twenty-four  hours. 
The  people  pay  those  bills.  Just  as  they  paid 
and  will  pay  the  more  than  one  million  dol- 
lars cost  for  Resurrection  City  last  year.  Even 
the  "normal  bills"  were  not  paid  by  the  orga- 
nizers, and  the  Government  cancelled  most 
of  that  balance.  The  organizers  of  these 
"street  campaigns"  have  no  Intention  of  pay- 
ing the  bills.  And  the  money  cost  also  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  even  more  vital  Issue, 
and  that  Is,  the  American  way  of  life.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  1,000.000  people  took 
part  on  October  15.  One  estimate  was  as  high 
as  2.000,000,  and  one  count  less  than  750,000. 
Let's  take  the  higher  figure,  2,000,000.  On 
October  17,  8:00  a.m.,  the  population  of  the 
United  States  was  203,890,039.  Using  the 
higher  figure,  that  means  204  to  2  didn't 
take  part.  Using  the  lower  figure  it  was  204 
to  1  or  less.  The  response  Is  that  many  people 
not  Involved  were  nevertheless  "for  the  Mora- 
torium." It  may  likewise  be  argued  many 
were  not  for  It.  So  let's  stay  with  the  204 
to  2.  And  that  2,000,000  came  as  the  result 
not  only  of  the  organization  Itseif,  but  the 
almost  total  support  of  the  press,  radio,  and 
television,  men  and  women  from  Congress, 
college  professors,  and  many  clergy. 

The  lighted  candles  did  not  uplift  me,  they 
Just  reminded  me  even  more  strongly  how 
much  more  we  are  "moving  government  to 
the  streets,"  from  the  ballots,  courts,  and 
reason.  The  Three  Sisters  Bridge  matter,  and 
the  marches  and  demonstrations  (mostly 
students)  In  reference  to  It  (whatever  your 
view  of  the  bridge  may  be)  Is  another  ex- 
ample, "government  In  the  streets,"  govern- 
ment by  pressure,  threat,  and  ever  Increasing 
loud  dissent.  November  will  be  worse,  for  the 
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radicals.  Including  8DS  have  promised  they 
will  "be  on  hand."  And  Miss  Carol  Llpman, 
and  Mr.  Sam  Brown,  and  the  others  assure  us 
they  have  plans  not  only  for  the  streets,  and 
the  cities,  and  the  colleges,  and  the  high 
schools,  but  also  grade  schools.  And  I  sup- 
pose once  again  we'll  have  the  almost  total 
support  of  press,  radio,  and  television,  not 
only  writers  like  Von  Hoffman  of  the  Post, 
and  McGrory  of  the  Star,  the  "really  far  out," 
but  those  who  are  supposed  to  "be  respon- 
sible Journalists."  I  would  like  to  know  what 
"makes  Von  Hoffman  tick,"  "what  Is  bugging 
him,"  what  makes  him  hate  the  United 
States  so  fully,  and  completely. 

I  think  we  should  also  remember  that  on 
October  15,  one  half  of  the  participants  were 
in  three  cities  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard, 
Boston,  Washington,  and  New  York,  and  one 
fourth  of  the  remainder  on  the  West  Coast. 
I  am  grateful  to  God,  October  15,  was  gen- 
erally non-violent.  But  then  also  remember 
the  entire  military  command  and  police 
forces  were  on  24  hour  alert.  But  I  wouldn't 
bet  on  November. 

I  write  all  of  the  above  for  several  reasons, 
but  also  to  disassociate  myself  completely 
from  all  of  these  plans.  I  dissassociate  my- 
self even  more  completely  from  November 
plans,  if  It  is  possible  to  disassociate  more 
than  100  jjercent.  Por  Miss  Llpman  to  state 
on  television,  "The  method  of  the  streets  Is 
the  good,  old  American  way,"  Is  a  downright 
fabrication.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  responsible  dissent,  and  an  occa- 
sional taking  to  the  streets,  as  has  been  done 
during  the  history  of  this  Nation,  and  mak- 
ing "the  streets  the  total  philosophy  of  na- 
tional life."  The  radical  leaders  have  one 
thing  m  mind,  and  one  alone,  to  tear  this 
Nation  apart.  They  have  so  stated.  And  I  will 
not  be  a  part  of  it.  I  am  running  for  no 
office,  not  conducting  a  popularity  contest, 
and  I  do  not  believe  In  "playing  dangerous 
giunes  with  children."  And  I  do  believe  in 
the  American  system,  in  spite  of  our  many 
faults.  To  quote  once  again  from  Churchill, 
or  words  of  the  same  meaning,  for  my  pur- 
pose, "It  Is  the  worst  system  In  all  the  world, 
except  for  all  the  other  systems." 

Recently  in  an  article.  Dr.  Robert  McAfee 
Brown,  Professor  of  Religion  at  Stanford 
University,  where  four  years  ago  the  radi- 
cal students  (and  Stanford  was  by  far  one 
of  the  better  places,  compared  to  Columbia, 
and  Berkeley,  and  some  of  the  others) ,  told- 
me,  that  Is  the  radical  students  told  me,  "We 
intend  to  bring  the  system  down,"  said,  that 
Is.  Dr.  Brown  said.  "Whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  this  Is  a  time  of  tearing  down,  and  not 
a  time  of  upbuilding."  No  doubt!  But  woe 
to  those  who  "throw  fuel  on  dangerous  fires." 
I  will  have  no  part  In  the  events  of  November, 
December,  and  on  beyond ! 

Dr.  Eugene  Rostow.  former  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State,  has  warned  of  the  consequences 
or  a  shameful  and  precipitate  retreat  from 
VietNam  and  a  reversion  to  Isolationism.  Re- 
cently he  repeated  that  warning  twice,  at  the 
Assembly  of  NATO  Association  In  Washing- 
ton, and  In  an  interview  last  week  in  the 
New  York  Times.  He  said  "powerful  voices" 
are  advocating  the  "policy  of  abdication  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  In  the  world," 
and  that  the  result  will  be  calamitous.  And 
I  agree  with  him!  And  I  will  not  Join  the 
forces,  some  Innocent,  some  evil  "involved 
now  in  selling  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  down  the  river."  In  the  Washington 
Post  on  October  21,  Frank  Mankiewlcz  and 
Tom  Braden  state  that  the  "whole  matter 
related  to  Dr.  Angela  Davis  of  the  University 
of  Los  Angeles  is  a  hoax  perpetrated  by  the 
extremists  to  throw  Americans  into  con- 
fusion." Whether  they  know  what  they  are 
talking  about  or  not.  anyone  who  reads  at  all. 
and  goes  beyond  what  he  reads,  knows  that 
the  way  of  the  radical,  the  old  left,  and  the 
new  left,  Is  to  create  confusion.  And  they 


have  one  purpose  In  mind,  total  destruction! 
My  friends,  you  follow  your  own  conscience, 
but  be  prepared  to  live  with  It. 

For  those  who  might  accuse  me  of  being 
reactionary,  etc.,  I  was  talking  for  and  work- 
ing for  "real  liberal  causes,"  before  some  of 
the  "Johnny  come  latelys"  were  even  born,  at 
least  before  they  knew  the  words,  let  alone 
the  ideas.  And  I  began  working  for  "ecumeni- 
cal Christianity"  very  early  In  my  Ministry, 
before  some  of  the  "religious  Johnny-come- 
latelys"  came  along,  and  long  before  the  word 
ecumenical  was  "even  Invented."  I  am  some- 
what in  the  position  of  Dr.  Teller,  when  he 
appeared  on  a  major  TV  program  the  other 
night,  I  probably  wouldn't  even  be  writing 
such  papers,  in  fact  I  am  sure  I  wouldn't, 
had  It  not  been  that  so  many  "clergymen" 
and  others  were  talking  up  so  openly  with 
other  views.  The  Vice-President  may  have 
been  overly  caustic  In  his  New  Orleans 
sjjeech,  but  at  least  he  didn't  "double-talk," 
"talk  out  of  both  sides  of  his  mouth,"  talk 
in  such  a  way  that  he  could  be  taken  as  say- 
ing everything,  nor  did  he  get  lost  In  eight 
syllable  words.  And  Mr.  Sullivan  of  the  FBI 
warned  us  last  week  about  the  "Infiltration  of 
the  peace  movement."  He  is  a  man  noted  for 
his  Integrity.  My  friends,  I  repeat,  you  follow 
your  own  conscience,  and  be  prepared  to  live 
with  It. 

Now  that  the  "Moratorium,"  and  the  more 
militant  "Mobilization"  Committees  have 
united  forces  for  November,  and  always 
"standing  in  the  shadows  the  SDS,  and  the 
invisible  forces,"  we  may  not  predict  what  is 
to  happen.  They  promise,  "No  violence."  But 
the  tactics  of  revolutionaries  change  often, 
their  purposes  never.  And  the  purpose  on  the 
part  of  many  Is,  "to  tear  down  the  country, 
the  government,  all  present  values,"  the  pur- 
poses of  others,  "to  move  government  from 
courts  and  laws,  to  the  streets,"  and  the  pur- 
poses of  many  are  sincere.  But  there  is  the 
"time  bomb"  of  revolution  mixed  In  it  all.  I 
stood  against  "right  vrtng  extremism"  for 
years.  But  the  new  left,  the  old  left,  and  men 
like  Von  Hoffman  are  Just  as  dangerous,  and 
perhaps  much  more  so  to  our  way  of  life.  My 
dear  friends  you  walk  whatever  road  you 
wish,  take  whatever  position  you  wish,  but 
know  where  you  are  walking  first,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  live  with  your  conscience. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  U.S. 
DISTRICT  COURT  IN  ALLENTOWN, 
PA. 

(Mr.  BIESTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
ti-aneous  matter. » 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  <Mr. 
Rodney  >  and  I  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  provides  for  the  sitting  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Allentown,  Pa. 
A  similar  measure  has  been  introduced  in 
the  other  body  by  the  senior  and  junior 
Senators  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  bill  is  being  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  recently  Senate  passed  omni- 
bus judges  bill  (S.  952)  which  provides 
for  six  additional  judges  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Pennsylvania.  The  eastern  dis- 
trict comprises  the  counties  of  Berks, 
Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Le- 
high, Montgomery,  Northampton,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Schuylkill. 

Presently  the  district  court  sits  in  Phil- 
adelphia, with  the  exception  of  occasion- 
al limited  sittings  in  the  Post  Office 
Building  at  Easton. 

The  situation  in  Allentown  is  ideal,  as 
the  former  Lehigh  County  Courthouse 


was  vacated  recently  and  Is  available  for 
use  as  a  Federal  court.  The  facilities  are 
in  excellent  condition  with  two  large 
courtrooms  and  numerous  additional 
rooms  available  for  hearings,  confer- 
ences, and  oflBce  purposes. 

The  Allentown  facility  would  provide 
great  convenience  to  the  citizens  in  this 
area  whether  they  be  litigants,  witnesses, 
or  jurors.  Allentown  is  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  Pennsylvania  and  is  easily  acces- 
sible by  all  means  of  transportation.  This 
is  a  rapidly  growing  area,  with  the  esti- 
mated 1970  population  being  approxi- 
mately 3,500.000  people,  excluding  Phil- 
adelphia County. 

Another  consideration  is  that  there  is 
a  serious  backlog  of  cases  in  the  eastern 
district.  It  has  been  reported  by  the  ad- 
ministrative office  of  the  U.S.  courts  that 
in  1968  the  median  time  from  filing  to 
disposition  of  cases  was  39  months  coti- 
pared  to  12  months  for  all  district  courts 
in  the  United  States.  Permitting  the 
court  to  sit  In  Allentown  would  help  to 
alleviate  this  problem. 

This  proposal  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  members  of  the  bar  association  of 
Lehigh  County,  who  at  their  quarterly 
meeting  on  October  16,  1969,  passed  a 
resolution  stating  "that  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  Lehigh  County  urges  the  judges 
of  the  U.S.  district  court,  the  judges  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Third  Circuit,  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  a  further 
court  house  facility  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  in  the  former  Le- 
high County  Courthouse  at  Allentown, 
the  same  to  be  in  addition  to  the  contem- 
plated establishment  of  a  facility  at 
Reading." 

Following  is  an  editorial  from  the  June 
28.  1969.  Allentown  Morning  Call  urging 
that  the  court  be  allowed  to  sit  in  Allen- 
town: 

Bring  Court  to  the  People 

Proposals  that  the  Judicial  Conference  and 
the  Congress  designate  Allentown  as  a  place 
where  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  may  hold  sessions  merit  wide 
support. 

Except  for  Philadelphia,  where  the  court's 
15  Judges  now  sit,  this  Is  the  largest  city  in 
the  10-county  Jurisdiction.  The  city  also  is 
the  fourth  largest  in  the  state,  the  center  of 
the  third  largest  metropolitan  area.  It  Is 
convenient  to  an  area  that  generates  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  federal  court  business 
and  from  which  Jurors  can  be  drawn. 

Facilities  for  the  court  are  available  In  the 
Lehigh  County  Courthouse.  The  marble- 
paneled  chambers  of  what  once  was  known 
as  "Court  Room  No.  2"  are  spacious  and  com- 
fortable and  have  the  appurtenances  neces- 
sary for  the  court's  business.  Since  the  Com- 
munity College  moved  to  its  permanent  cam- 
pus, this  part  of  the  building.  In  effect  a 
separate  structure,  has  been  vacant. 

There  Is  nothing  unusual  about  a  federal 
district  court  sitting  at  various  places  within 
Its  boundaries.  The  Central  District  Court 
has  its  headquarters  in  Scranton  but  also 
holds  sessions  in  Harrlsburg,  Lewisburg  and 
Williamsport. 

A  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  and  now  wait- 
ing approval  by  the  House  calls  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  six  additional  Judges  for  the 
Eastern  District.  This  will  make  21  available 
to  keep  abreast  with  the  Increasing  volume 
of  business.  Some  additional  court  rooms  will 
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be  necessary.  It  should  be  to  the  advantage 
of  all  who  may  be  litigants  before  these 
courts  or  who  mat  be  called  as  witnesses  and 
Jurors  to  have  Jufgee  sit  where  the  business 
can  be  done  mosi  conveniently  for  all  con- 
cerned and  where'  proper  facilities  are  avail- 
able. Allentown  meets  these  criteria. 

The  Eastern  District  Includes  Berks,  Bucks, 
Chester,  Delaware^  Lancaster,  Lehigh,  Mont- 
gomery, Northampton,  Schuyklll  and  Phila- 
delphia counties  The  district  Is  large  enough 
to  warrant  the  additional  facilities  In  Read- 
ing, called  for  In  j  the  Senate  bill,  and  those 
Sen.  Hugh  Scott  land  others  have  proposed 
for  Allentown.       ' 


out  of  committee  286  feet  away  from  the 
floor  for  debate." 


CONGRESSMAN  GROVER  TAGS  19TH 
CENTURY  PflQCEDURES  AS  VIL- 
LAIN IN  CC^JGRESSIONAL  LACK- 
WORK  SESSION 


)  asked  and  was  given 

Intend  his  remarks  at  this 
CORD  and  to  include  ex- 


(Mr. 
permission  to 
point  in  the 
traneous  matter),' 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  the  g^tleman  from  New  York 
-  (Mr?ORovER)  hts  won  deserved  recogni- 
"tion'ln  the  press  of  his  district  for  his 
soimd  criticism  jof  Congress  for  allowing 
procedures  too  but  of  date  to  meet  the 
xorgent  needs  ofi  American  society  in  the 
mid-20th  centu^. 

The  late  Suffolk  Sun  last  month  pub- 
lished the  following  editorial  commend- 
ing our  colleague.  I  salute  the  Sun  and 
regret  the  demi*  of  so  alert  a  newspaper. 
As  one  who  hap  long  been  vitally  con- 
cerned over  congressional  reform,  I  re- 
gret the  closing  of  a  newspaper  so  clearly 
attuned  to  the  need  of  the  present  day. 
The  gentleman!  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Grover  )  has  al4o  been  a  fighter  for  con- 
gressional ref  on  n  and  modernization.  He 
has  rightfully  b  een  given  credit  for  put- 
ting his  finger  a  a  the  chief  cause  of  con- 
gressional inacton. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  year,  at  last, 
some  progress  w  ill  be  made  by  enactment 
of  the  legislative  reform  bill  now  pending 
before  the  Rulefc  Committee. 

The  article  follows: 

Those  Pttbitod  Procedures 

A  monumental  logjam  of  work  Is  faced  by 
the  nation's  lawmakers.  Why  has  the  work 
piled  up? 

A  recent  vacati  on  Is  not  the  whole  answer, 
according  to  Congressman  James  R.  Grover, 
Jr.  Neither  is  it  because  Congressmen  are 
unwilling  to  wort,  nor  that  the  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  provide  programs  for 
congressional  cor  slderatlon.  Nor  is  the  foot- 
dragging  the  reiiult  of  a  Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress  attempting  to  make  politi- 
cal hay  at  the  expense  of  a  Republican 
president. 

The  fact  is  t»at  Congress  Is  being  vic- 
timized by  a  legslative  machinery  of  nine- 
teenth century  rlntage,  according  to  Rep. 
Grover.  He  make»  a  good  point. 

Previous  efforts  over  many  years  to  up- 
date the  parliamc  ntary  procedures  have  gone 
for  naught.  We  si  ruggle  under  a  system  that 
Is  slow,  stilted  a  ad  stultified. 

This  year,  thdre  is  a  bi-partisan  effort 
in  the  works,  but  legislation  is  being  kept 
off  the  floor  by  opposition  from  committee 
chairmen  whose  ]  wwers  would  be  threatened. 

There  is  some  stronger  hope  than  usual 
now,  however,  Italph  Nader's  Raiders  are 
looking  into  thd  procedures  snafu.  Mean- 
while, as  Rep.  Drover  says,  "we  can  get 
men  286,000  miles  to  the  moon,  but  can't 
always  get  a  badl  jr  needed  piece  of  legislation 


WHO    IS    THE    CAREER    CRIMINAL? 
BACKGROUND  DATA  ON  H.R.  14426 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  doing 
research  for  the  introduction  of  my  bill, 
H.R.  14426.  I  made  use  of  statistics  in 
the  FBI's  1968  "Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports." The  statistics  on  the  career  crim- 
inal graphically  show  that  the  Nation  is 
up  against  a  frightening  trend  with  re- 
gard to  those  persons  convicted  of  violent 
crimes  who  are  later  released  to  continue 
their  criminal  activities.  In  my  opinion, 
we  must  first  put  a  stop  to  the  activities 
of  the  career  criminsds  if  we  are  to  en- 
list the  support  of  the  public  in  putting 
a  stop  to  other  kinds  of  crime.  What  is 
needed  is  a  national  crime  deterrent. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  be  the  first  build- 
ing block  in  the  construction  of  a  na- 
tional crime  deterrent.  The  bill  would 
establish  a  true  deterrent;  that  is,  the 
price  a  criminal  would  have  to  pay  if 
convicted  of  a  violent  crime  would  be 
known  prior  to  the  commission,  and  we 
hope,  tlie  contemplation  of  such  a  crime. 
The  bill  would  limit  the  powers  of  judges 
when  sentencing  those  convicted,  would 
spell  out  the  sentences  to  be  imposed, 
and  would  establish  additional  sentences 
if  a  firearm  had  been  used  in  the  crime. 

The  necessity  for  this  type  of  legis- 
lation is  apparent:  all  one  has  to  do  is 
read  the  daily  crime  report  published  in 
most  of  the  Nation's  leading  newspapers. 
The  FBI  statistics  will  serve  to  emphasize 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  we  face 
and  must  overcome  and  I  have  included 
them  here  for  the  benefit  of  our  col- 
leagues : 

Crime  in  the  Unpted  States  :  Uniform 
Crime  Reports.  1968 
(By  John  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  U.S.  Department  of 

Justice ) 

careers  in  crime 

The  study  is  made  possible  by  the  coopera- 
tive exchange  of  criminal  fingerprint  data 
among  local,  state  and  F'ederal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  The  aU-lmf»ortant  fingerprint 
card  submitted  to  the  Identification  Division 
of  the  FBI  by  these  law  enforcement  agencies 
contains  information  which  serves  as  a  basis 
for  statistical  examination  of  careers  in 
crime.  While  there  Is  a  lack  of  uniformity 
in  submissions  made  by  all  law  enforcement 
agencies  for  all  criminal  charges,  generally  it 
Is  the  practice  to  submit  a  criminal  finger- 
print card  on  all  arrests  for  serious  crimes, 
felonies,  and  certain  misdemeanors.  Finger- 
printing by  police  is  a  part  of  the  "booking" 
procedure  of  placing  a  formal  charge  against 
an  arrested  person.  The  arrest  and  charge 
have  substance  and  differ  from  temporary  de- 
tention for  questioning  or  investigation.  On 
the  Federal  level  almost  all  persons  arrested 
are  fingerprinted  by  the  arresting  Federal 
agency  or  United  States  Marshals.  Federal 
prisons,  state  penitentiaries  and  county 
Jeils  also  submit  fingerprint  cards  and  re- 
lated data  to  the  FBI  Identification  Division. 

As  the  fingerprint  card  constitutes  a  posi- 
tive means  of  identification  it  becomes  possi- 
ble to  obtain  each  offender's  criminal  history. 
There  is  a  limitation,  of  course,  in  that  the 
offender  must  first  be  detected,  arrested,  and 


a  fingerprint  card  submitted  at  the  time  of 
arrest.  Of  equal  Importance  is  the  disposi- 
tion of  each  arrest  which  Is  also  requested. 
FBI  Identification  DlvUlon  fingerprint  files 
of  known  offenders  in  this  Program  are 
"flashed"  to  provide  an  accurate  means  of 
followup  concerning  any  future  criminal  In- 
volvement. 

As  additional  information  is  accumu- 
lated on  these  persons,  it  Is  added  to  the 
record  which  has  been  previously  stored  In 
a  computer.  These  offenders  are  initially 
selected  because  they  have  become  Involved 
In  the  Federal  process  by  arrest  or  release. 
The  sample  also  Includes  serious  state  vio- 
lators arrested  as  fugitives  under  the  Fugi- 
tive Felon  Act.  as  well  as  District  of  Colum- 
bia violators.  Specifically  excluded  from  this 
study  and  resulting  tabulations  are  chronic 
violators  of  the  Immigration  laws  and  finger- 
prints submitted  by  the  military. 

While  the  basis  of  selection  Is  a  Federal 
offense.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
most  Federal  criminal  violations  are  also 
violations  of  local  and  state  laws.  The  of- 
fender records  being  examined  in  these  tab- 
ulations are,  therefore,  felt  to  l>e  compa- 
rable to  local  and  state  experience  with  the 
serious  violator. 

Since  1963,  the  Careers  in  Crime  Pro- 
gram has  been  used  In  this  publication  to 
document  the  extent  to  which  criminal  re- 
peating over  time  contributes  to  annual 
crime  counts.  Th»*  accompanying  table  sets 
forth  the  number  of  offenders  processed 
based  on  an  arrest  in  1967  and  1968.  The 
number  was  restricted  to  those  offenders  who 
were  arrested  for  Crime  Index  type  viola- 
tions. A  review  of  their  prior  history  revealed 
that  39  percent  had  previously  been  arrested 
for  one  or  more  Crime  Index  type  viola- 
tions. Repeating  In  the  same  crime,  as  shown 
in  the  table,  ranged  from  6  percent  for  mur- 
der to  51  percent  for  burglary. 

TABLE  A.— PERSONS  ARRESTED  1967-68 
(Percent  with  previous  ctiarge  for  same  oflense) 


Charge 


Murder 

Forcible  rape 

Assault 

Robtiery 

Burglary 

Larceny 

Autotheft... 

Total. 


Percent  with 

prior  same 

Number 

charge 

927 

5.S 

786 

15.6 

4.553 

30.2 

5.528 

32.0 

8.984 

50.7 

12,812 

42.1 

10,682 

37.3 

44,272 


39.0 


An  examination  of  all  offender  records 
processed  in  1968  for  new  arrests  in  1967  and 
1968  totaled  94,467.  This  includes  both  of- 
fenders coming  into  the  Federal  process  for 
the  first  time,  as  well  as  those  processed  since 
1963  and  now  being  rearrested  for  primarily 
local  and  state  violations.  The  extent  to 
which  these  offenders  by  type  of  crime  had  a 
prior  arrest  for  any  offense  is  set  forth  In  the 
following  table.  Likewise,  percent  convicted 
for  a  prior  crime  are  set  forth,  along  witli 
the  percent  of  these  offenders  who  previously 
served  a  prison  term  exceeding  90  days.  It 
should  be  noted  for  all  criminal  violations  82 
percent  had  a  prior  arrest,  70  percent  had  a 
prior  conviction,  and  46  percent  of  the  94,461 
offenders  had  been  imprisoned  on  a  prior  sen- 
tence of  90  days  or  more. 

Keep  in  mind  that  this  presentation  is 
conservative  and  understates  the  amount  of 
crime  conunltted  by  these  offenders  since  it 
Is  based  on  police  detection,  arrest  and  sub- 
mission of  a  fingerprint  card.  As  indicated  in 
earlier  pages  of  this  publication  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  do  not  clear  or  solve  most 
crimes.  It  Is  also  true  that  the  prior  convic- 
tion and  Imprisonment  rates  are  slight!; 
lower  because  police  agencies  do  not  always 
submit  such  data  after  arrest  and  conviction. 
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TABLE  B.-PERSONS  ARRESTED  1967-68 
IPercant  with  prior  arrest,  conviction,  and  imprisoniMntl 


Charge 
1967-1968 

rium- 
ber 

Percent 

with  prior 

arrest 

Percent 
with  prior 
convic- 
tion 

Percent 
with  prior 
imprison- 
ment 

Murder 

Forcible  rape.. 

Assault 

Robbery 

Burglary 

Larceny 

Autotheft 

927 

786 
.    4,553 
.    5,528 
.    8,984 
.  12,812 
.  10,682 

88.8 
83.5 
92.0 
86.4 
92.2 
83.4 
80.3 

74.8 
68.8 
77.1 
73.2 
81.6 
68.5 
62.8 

47.8 
41.2 
47.4 
50.8 
57.1 
46.1 
40.6 

Subtotal.... 
All  Other 

.  44,272 
.  50,195 

85.8 
78.3 

71.4 
69.1 

47.7 
44.7 

Grand  total.. 

..  94.467 

81.9 

70.2 

46.1 

TABLE 

4-k 

Prom  the  1967  and  1968  offender  records 
discussed  above,  1,985  were  persons  arrested 
for  bank  robbery.  Of  the  total  arrested  61 
percent  were  white.  38  pyercent  Negro,  and 
1  percent  other  races.  First  time  offenders 
made  up  18  percent  of  the  total  bank  rob- 
bery arrests  and  82  percent  were  previously 
arrested  for  a  criminal  act.  Toung  persons 
xinder  25  years  of  age  comprised  almost  half 
of  the  first  time  offenders.  Of  those  arrested 
for  bank  robbery  in  1967  and  1968  with  a 
prior  criminal  history,  52  percent  had  been 
arrested  before  for  violent  crimes. 

PROFILES 

A  profile  of  criminal  repeating  for  selected 
offenders  Is  shown  in  the  followtng  table. 
This  Is   based   on  criminal   histories   newly 


processed  or  updated  after  an  wrest  in  1068. 
WhUe  these  samplea  will  vary  from  yew  to 

year,  the  factors  being  measured,  i.e.,  mobil- 
ity, average  arrests,  etc..  are  very  consistent. 
Average  age  for  the  first  arrest  Is  high  be- 
cause of  the  general  practice  not  to  submit 
criminal  fingerprint  cards  on  Juveniles. 
Criminal  career  Is  the  average  years  between 
first  and  last  arrest.  Mobility  is  measured 
by  counting  the  number  of  states  in  which 
an  offender  was  arrested  during  a  crimi- 
nal career.  The  offender  profile  is  classified 
by  type  of  crime  for  which  arrested  in  1968. 
This  ratio  of  violent  crime  arrests  to  total 
arrests  during  the  average  criminal  career 
is  significant. 


-PROFILE  OF  OFFENDERS  ARRESTED  IN  1968  BY  TYPE  OF  CRII»«E 


Murder 


Aggra- 
vated 
assault 


Rape         Robbery 


Total 

violent 

crime 


Burglary 


Heroin     Marihuana 


Auto 
thett 


Total  number  of  subjects - 

Percent  with  prior  arrest 

Average  age  Irst  arrest 

Average  criminal  career  years 

Average  number  of  any  arrests  during  criminal  career 

Average  number  of  violent  crimes  during  criminal  career. 
Frequency  of  arrest  on  speciBc  charge  (percent): 

1  

2 

3  or  more 

Leniency  on  specilc  charge  (percent) 

Frequency  of  leniency  action  (percent): 

0 

1 

2 

3  or  more 

Mobility  (percent)': 

1  State 

2  States 

3  or  more  States 


688 

65.6 

21.2 

10.7 

7.8 

3.4 

86.0 

12.6 

1.3 

4.4 

46.5 

29.5 

15.6 

8.4 

36.3 
32.6 
31.1 


3,640 

68.5 

21.3 

10.4 

8.5 

3.6 

59.1 

23.6 

17.3 

9.6 

42.6 
31.5 
14.9 
11.0 

35.4 
32.2 
32.4 


494 
64.6 
20.5 
7.6 
6.7 
3.2 

78.9 

14.8 

6.3 

6.5 

44.5 
31.0 
11.7 
12.8 

35.8 
32.4 
31.8 


4.176 
66.8 
19.7 
8.3 
7.9 
3.7 

61.5 
24.7 
13.7 
13.8 

44.0 
29.1 
15.2 
11.7 

40.2 
27.6 
32.1 


8,998 

67.3 

20.5 

9.3 

8.0 

3.6 

63.4 
22.8 
13.8 
10.9 

43.7 
30.2 
14.9 
11.2 

37.7 
30.1 
32.2 


6.106 

1.636 

2.850 

75.1 

67.1 

39.6 

19.5 

21.4 

21.0 

9.5 

10.4 

4.6 

9.5 

9.1 

4.6 

4.2 

4.0 

2.3 

42.2 
26.0 
31.8 
22.0 

32.7 
33.8 
18.1 
15.4 

32.8 
31.3 
35.9 


61.6 
22.5 
16.0 
18.7 

40.2 
28.7 
16.3 
14.9 

54.3 
29.8 
15.9 


78.2 

15.8 

6.0 

23.5 

56.6 

31.4 

7.1 

5.0 

59.8 
27.3 
12.9 


6.687 

59.6 

19.9 

7.1 

7.0 

3.0 

55.7 
24.0 
20.2 
34.8 

41.8 
32.6 
13.0 
12.6 

28.7 


31. 
39 


J 


FIVE-TEAR  FOLLOWUP 

A  part  of  the  Careers  in  Crime  Program  has 
been  the  follow-up  on  18.333  offenders  re- 
leased from  the  Federal  criminal  JvisUce  sys- 
tem in  1963.  The  records  of  these  releasees 
were  followed  for  new  arrests  through  1968. 
C  harts  and  tables  are  presented  In  this  sec- 
tion on  the  rearrest  experience  by  offense. 
type  of  release,  age,  sex  and  race  of  the  of- 
fender. 

Of  the  18,333  offenders  released  to  the  com- 
munity in  1963,  63  percent  had  been  rear- 
rested by  the  end  of  the  fifth  calendar  year 
alter  release.  Of  those  persons  acquitted  or 
had  their  cases  dUmlssed  in  1963.  91  percent 
were  rearrested  for  new  offenses.  Of  those  re- 
leased on  probation  55  percent  repeated,  pa- 
role 61  percent,  and  mandatory  release  after 
serving  prison  time  74  percent.  Offenders  re- 
ceiving a  sentence  of  fine  and  probation  in 
1963  had  the  lowest  repeating  proportion 
with  36  percent  rearrest.  This  type  of  sen- 
tence Is  generally  found  in  connection  with 
violations  such  as  Income  tax  fraud  and  em- 
bezzlement. This  offender  has  roots  In  a  com- 
munity, and  as  a  result,  detection  and  con- 
viction serve  as  a  deterrent  to  further  un- 
lawful activity. 

When  criminal  repeating  is  viewed  by  type 
of  crime  for  which  arrested,  convicted,  or  re- 
leased In  1963.  rearrests  ranged  from  19  per- 
cent for  the  Income  tax  violators  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  auto  thieves.  The  predatory 
crime  offenders  had  high  repeat  rates  with 
77  percent  of  the  burglars  being  rearrested 
within  five  years.  74  percent  of  assault  of- 
fenders, and  60  percent  of  the  robbers  re- 
leased in  1963.  Likewise,  69  percent  of  the 
narcotic  offenders  who  are  frequently  users 
were  rearrested  after  release.  The  fact  that 
68  percent  of  the  forgery  offenders  were  rear- 
rested for  new  violations  within  the  five-year 
follow-up  documents  law  enforcement  ex- 
perience with  this  type  offender. 
Chart    19. — Percent    of    persons    rearrested 

within  5  years  by  type  of  release  in  1963 

Pine  and  probation 36 

Suspended  sentence  and/or  probation — 55 


Chart  19. — Percent  of  persons  rearrested 
within  5  years  by  type  of  release  in  1963 — 
Continued 

Parole   61 

Fine 74 

Mandatory  release 74 

Acquitted  or  dismissed 91 

Total   ---  63 

Chart    20. — Percent    repeaters    by    type  of 

crime   in   1963 — Persons   released   in   1963 

and  rearrested  within  5  years 

Auto  theft 80 

Burglary 77 

Assault   74 

Narcotics    69 

Forgery  68 

Robbery 60 

Larceny 59 

Liquor  laws -  *6 

Fraud 46 

Gambling 43 

Embezzlement 23 

All  others 62 

Total   63 

Chart  21. — Percent  repeaters,  persons  re- 
leased in  1963  and  rearrested  within  5 
years  by  age  group 

Under    20 72 

20  to  24_. -- 69 

25  to  29 67 

30  to  39 63 

40  to  49 54 

50  and  over 40 

Total,   all   ages -  63 

The  younger  the  age  group,  the  higher  the 
repeating  rate  has  been  documented  many 
times,  as  It  is  here.  Nevertheless,  this  fact 
calls  for  greater  rehabilitation  efforts  di- 
rected at  the  young  offender.  If  hardened 
criminal  careers  are  to  be  aborted.  Of  the 
offenders  under  20  released  In  1963,  7^  per- 
cent were  rearrested  by  1968,  69  percent  of 
those  20-24  years  of  age,  and  67  percent  of 
the  offenders  25  to  29  years.  When  viewed  by 
race  the  Negro  rearrest  rate.  68  percent,  was 


higher  than  the  white  offender  rate  of  59 
percent.  This  was  particularly  true  for  the 
20-39  year  age  group.  All  other  races,  made 
up  primarily  of  Indian  Americans,  had  a 
rearrest  rate  of  80  percent  between  release  in 
1963  and  1968.  Of  the  1.408  female  offenders 
released  in  1963  45  percent  had  been  rearrest- 
ed for  new  offenses  by  1968.  The  highest  rate 
of  rearrest  for  females  was  offenders  20-29 
years  of  age. 

Table  D  sets  forth  the  accumulative  per- 
centage of  rearrest  by  age  group  by  year  after 
release.  By  the  end  of  the  second  calendar 
year  (1965)  after  release  during  different 
months  In  1963,  52  percent  of  the  offenders 
had  been  rearrested.  The  dropout  (rearrest) 
then  decUnes  substantially  to  2  percent  by 
the  end  of  the  fifth  calendar  year.  This  pat- 
tern supports  prior  studies  of  this  kind  and 
Is  consistent  for  all  age  groups.  Of  all  of- 
fenders rearrested  during  this  five-year  fol- 
low-up, over  one-half  were  under  30  years  of 
age.  Rearrest  after  release  In  1963  for  this 
young  age  group  occurred  early  within  the 
second  calendar  year  (1966). 

TABLE  D.-PERCENT  OF  OFFENDERS  RELEASED  IN  1963- 
ARRESTED  ON  NEW  CHARGE 

(By  age  group  and  year) 


Under 

20- 

25- 

30- 

40- 

50- 

Total, 

Year 

20 

24 

29 

39 

49 

over 

alleges 

1963 

.      21.9 

?5  3 

?4.2 

21.6 

18.4 

11.0 

21.4 

1964 

51.9 

49  4 

45.9 

42.4 

34.1 

42.6 

1965    .. 

.      62.3 

59  0 

55.8 

51.9 

43.0 

52.0 

1966 

.      67.5 

64  0 

61.8 

57.4 

48.1 

57.2 

1967 

70.3 

67  1 

64.7 

60.6 

51.5 

60.3 

1968.... 

.      72.4 

69.1 

67.1 

63.3 

53.9 

40.1 

62.6 

During  this  five-year  follow-up,  1963-1968, 
the  repeating  offenders  contributed  heavily 
to  new  crimes  and  administration  of  criminal 
JiisUce  costs.  Of  the  18,333  offenders  released 
In  1963,  21  percent  were  arrested  once  be- 
tween release  In  1963  and  the  close  of  calen- 
dar year  1968.  In  fact,  13  percent  were  ar- 
rested twice,  9  percent  were  rearrested  on 
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tfJJ^!!  °^,«°' *fl!  ^il'^"'**' ^°"'" '*'■  °'°"'  crtmlnal     repeaters     were    rearrested.     19«3  tics.  etc.).   16  percent  oontempt  of  Justice 

th^-  re  !^Tn  ?oi^  IT"'^ "^  ^L*""  °'  *^'°"»^  '^-  '=*'^  '^  '^'^''^  "  »^  P««°*  <P*^'«   ^^<»   probation   vloUtoT  harS^ 

2^^^^^f.l\ll.ZT  T""^^  T*l  ^'°'*''*   '^"•*''-    ^2    P*'*=*'^*    '='''™«'    »8«lni«t  escape,  etc.).  and  17  percent  crimes  agalnf 

19^1^  tv^  T  ^     ^  ''^  i^V^  °'  property.  24  percent  crimes  against  morals  public    order    (disorderly    conduct,    Zvlng 

iHOH.  Tbe  types  oj  crimes  for  which  these  (sex  offenses,  prostitution,  gambling,  narco-  traffic  violations,  drunkenness,  etc.). 

TABLE  E.-S-YEAR  FOLLOWUP  OF  PERSONS  RELEASED  IN  1963  BY  AGE.  RACE  AND  SEX 


A(« 


Under  20: 

With  subsequent  charge]  1 ,  373 

With  no  subsequent  char;  |e  524 

Total 1.897 

Percent  with  subsequew 

elwrg* 72.4 


20  to  24: 

With  subsequent  charge]  _        2.853         1.924  759  170 

With  no  subsequent  char|e         1,277  1,025  220  32 


Total . 

Percent  with  subtaqueni 
charge 


25  to  29: 

With  subsequent  charge  2, 039 

With  no  subsequent  char  e.  999 

Total .1,  3,038 

Percent  with  subsequeni 

charge 67.1 


30  to  39i  - 

.  With  subsequent  charge 
With  no  subsequent  char^ 

Total. 

Percent  with  subsequeni 
charge 


Disposition 


Probation  and  suspended 
sentence: 
With  subsequent  charge 
With  no  subsequent  cnar|e 

ToUl 

Percent  with  a  subsequent 
charge . 

Fine: 
With  subsequent  charge 
With  no  subsequent 


char|e 

Total.... 

Percent  with  a  subsequent 
charge. . 


Fine  and  probation: 
With  subsequent  charge. 
With  no  subsequent  chari 

Total 

Percent  with  a  subsequeiit 
charge 


Total 


WAite        Negro         Other 


Male 


Female 


9S4 
396 


262 
96 


127 
32 


1,331 
468 


42- 
56 


1,380 
71.3 


358 
73.2 


159 
79.9 


1.799 
74.0 


98 
42.9 


2,656 
1,103 


197 
174 


Age 


ToUl 


White 


Negro 


Other 


Male        Female 


4.130 
69.1 


2.949 
65.2 


979 
77.5 


202 
84.2 


3.759 
70.7 


371 
53.1 


1.261 
731 


665 
247 


113 
21 


1.906 
872 


133 
127 


1.992 
63.3 


912 
72.9 


134 
84.3 


2.778 
68.6 


260 
51.2 


2,985 
1.728 

1.750 
1.210 

1.094 
478 

141 
40 

2.814 
1,520 

171 
208 

4.713 
63.3 

2.960 
59.1 

1.572 
69.6 

181 
77.9 

4.3.V 
64.9 

379 
45.1 

40  to  49: 

With  subsequent  charge... 

1.S6I 

1,000 

482 

79 

1,487 

74 

With  no  subsequent 

charge... 

1.335 

960 

357 

18 

1.201 

134 

Total 

2.896 

1,960 

839 

97 

2,688 

208 

Percent  with  subse- 

quent charge 

53.9 

51.0 

57.4 

81.4 

55.3 

35.6 

50  and  over: 

With  subsequent  charge^ . . 

666 

463 

161 

42 

649 

17 

With  no  subsequent 

charge 

993 

774 

199 

20 

918 

75 

Total 

1,659 

1,237 

360 

62 

1.576 

92 

Percent  with  subse- 

quent charge 

40.1 

37.4 

44.7 

67.7 

41.4 

18.5 

All  ages: 

With  subsequent  charge. . . 

11.477 

7.382 

3.423 

672 

10,843 

634 

charge 

6.856 

5,096 

1.597 

163 

6,082 

774 

Total 

18. 333 

12,478 

5.020 

835 

16,925 

1.408 

Percent  with  subse- 

quent charge 

62.6 

59.2 

68.2 

80.5 

64.1 

45.0 

TABLE  F.-5-YEAR  FOLLOWUP  BY  AGE  GROUP  AND  TYPE  OF  RELEASE  IN  1963 


Under  50  and 

20      20-24      25-29      30-39      40-49        over 


Total 


711 
339 


1.112 
675 


726 
498 


981 
849 


474 
662 


203 
453 


4,207 
3.476 


1,050 
67.7 


1.787 
62.2 


1,224 
59.3 


1,830 
53.6 


1,136 
41.7 


656 
30.9 


7,683 
54.8 


77 
16 


267 
54 


213 

51 


367 

119 


258 
118 


117 
97 


1.299 
455 


93 
82.8 


321 
83.2 


264 
80.7 


486 
75.5 


376 
68.6 


214 
54.7 


1.754 
74.1 


10 

14 


49 
78 


55 
56 


82 

114 


60 
121 


33 
129 


289 
512 


24 
41.7 


127 
38.6 


111 
49.5 


196 
41.8 


181 
33.1 


162 
20.4 


801 
36.1 


Disposition 


Under  50  and 

20      20-24      25-29      30-39      40—49        Over 


Total 


Acquitted  or  dismissed: 
With  subsequent  charge.. . 
With  no  subsequent  charge 

Total 

Percent  with  a  subsequent 
charge 92.7 

Parole: 
With  subsequent  charge. . 
With  no  subsequent  charge 

Total 

Percent  with  a  subsequent 
charge 

Mandatory  release: 
With  subsequent  charge. . . 
With  no  subsequent  charge 

Total 

Percent  with  a  subsequent 
charge. - 

Total: 

With  subsequent  charge 1.360 

With  no  subsequent  charge 

Grandtotal 1.880 

Percent  with  a  subsequent 
charge 72.3 


127 
10 

228 
14 

205 
19 

276 
23 

136 
17 

59 
17 

1,031 
100 

137 

242 
94.2 

224 
91.5 

299 
92.3 

153 
88.9 

76 
77.6 

1,131 
91  2 

92.7 

345 
128 

957 
418 

439 
278 

379 
319 

182 
218 

75 
171 

2.377 
1.532 

473 

1.375 
69.6 

717 
61.2 

698 
54.3 

400 
45.5 

246 
30.5 

3.909 
60  8 

.      72.9 

103 
17 

240 
38 

401 
97 

900 
304 

451 
199 

179 
126 

2.274 
781 

120 

278 
86.3 

498 
80.5 

1.204 
74.8 

650 
69.4 

305 
58.7 

3,055 
74  4 

85.8 

.    1.360 
520 

2,772 
1.237 

2.016 
994 

2.984 
1.727 

1.559 
1.333 

666 
993 

11.477 
6.856 

4,009 
69.1 


3.010 
67.0 


4,711 
63.3 


2,892 
53.9 


1.659 
40.1 


18. 333 
62.6 


OPERATIC  N  SPEAK  OUT 

(Mr.  SIKES  asl  ed  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recqrd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  M^.  Speaker,  my  hearty 
congratulations  ate  extended  to  the  Vet 
erans  of  Foreign  '^ars  on  their  proposal 
for  "Operation  S^eak  Out"  during  the 
week  of  NovembeiJ  9-15.  1969.  This  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  great  serv- 
ices performed  by  j the  VFW.  not  just  for 
veterans,  but  all  (if  the  Nation. 

"Operation  Speak  Out"  is  intended  as 
a  nationwide  denionstration  of  patriot- 
ism in  answer  to  |the  October  15  mora- 
torium on  war  as  well  as  a  groundswell 
of  support  of  our  rtien  in  Vietnam  and  the 
cause  for  which  tiey  fight  so  valiantly. 


It  is  intended  to  enlist  that  great  silent 
majority  of  civilians  who  fail  to  speak 
out.  It  is  a  timely  effort  to  rekindle  be- 
lief in  America. 

"Operation  Speak  Out"  is  very  badly 
needed  and  it  should  have  the  full  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  the  Congress.  I 
consider  it  a  particularly  important  pro- 
gram which  will  embrace  the  period  in 
which  Veterans'  Day  falls  and  focus  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  on  contributions 
of  those  who  have  worn  the  uniform  of 
our  country.  In  the  material  which  has 
been  received  by  all  Congressmen  from 
the  Honorable  Ray  Gallagher,  command- 
er in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  is  included  fine  sentiments  which  I 
propose  to  submit  for  reprinting  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record: 


Operation   Speak   Out 

Now  that  the  self-styled  1969  moratorium 
manipulators  have — done  their  thing — let's 
move  on  to  some  positive,  two-flsted  basic 
patriotic  Americanism  In  action. 

That  means  let  us  bury  deep  ir  memory 
those  who  staged  their  Communist  sup- 
F)orted  street  demonstrations  against  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Then  let's  re-declare,  loud  and  clear,  our 
determination  to  carry  on  to  a  conclusive, 
clean-cut  victory  against  the  sworn  enemies 
of  freedom. 

The  October  demonstrations  by  those  who 
would  have  us  quit,  surrender,  to  the  Reds, 
are  In  the  past.  And  so.  for  November  and 
December  and  on  through  the  coming  year — 
let  us  switch  the  pitch  to  the  positive. 

The  would-be  quitters  have  had  their  day. 
Now  let's  push  them  to  the  sidelines  and 
show  them  how  true  Americans  really  think 
and  act. 
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We  will  make  It  very  clear  to  them  and 
to  the  entire  world  that  real  Americans  al- 
ways fight  to  win. 

We  will  fly  our  Stars  and  Stripes  flag  high 
and  proudly.  Then  we  will  reaffirm  our  united 
pledge  to  keep  on  fighting  for  freedom  and 
our  determination  to  protect  all  of  our  na- 
tlons  priceless  traditions,  unity  and  Ideals. 
Just  to  help  stir  things  up  a  bit  let  us 
recall  the  forthright  declaration  which  was 
founded  194  years  ago  by  the  bold  Scotch- 
American  orator,  statesman  and  patriot 
Patrick  Henry.  It  was  he  who  dared  defy — 
In  1775 — some  of  his  fellow  citizens  who  ad- 
vocated surrendering  to  foreign  enemies, 
rather  than  fighting  for  American  freedom 
principles. 

Yes.  It  was  Patrick  Henry  w.'io  shouted — 
I  do  not  know  what  course  others  may  take, 
but  as  for  me.  give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death. 

That  did  It  back  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary era.  The  loyal  citizens  of  our  land 
rallied  around  Patrick  Henry.  They  provided 
fighting  men — and  armed  them — to  wage 
war  to  a  victory  against  the  would-be  killers 
of  American  rights  and  Independence. 

Give  us  liberty  or  give  us  death.  That 
could  very  well  be  our  bfttle  cry  today — in 
the  year  1969. 

Why  not?  The  challenge  Is  similar  and  our 
choice  Is  that  simple.  It  means  we  must  fight 
to  keep  our  freedoms  intact  or  we  shall  suf- 
fer their  loss — and  that  would  truly  mean 
the  death  of  our  nation. 

That's  what  our  ancestors  faced  back  In 
'the  days  when  American  democracy  was  be- 
ing born.  Their  determined  and  victorious 
defense  of  freedom  Is  the  foremost  reason 
we're  here  today — living  as  free  peoples. 

But  not  every  American  appreciates  those 
facts.  Some  of  our  citizens  have  forgotten 
history.  And  now  they're  seeking  to  surren- 
der everything  to  the  current  foreign 
enemies. 

So  the  dissenters  have  taken  their  signals 
from  today's  enemy  headquarters.  And 
they've  translated  those  signals  Into  treach- 
erous action  against  the  security  of  our  na- 
tion and  against  all  American  freedom  Ideals. 
They've  cheered  themselves  on  with  their  de- 
featist demand  that  we  quit  fighting  Com- 
munism. They  have  advocated  peace,  peace — 
at  any  price. 

Those  dissenters  called  their  demonstra- 
tion a  moratorium,  but  their  actions  were 
more  suggestive  of  a  mort-uarlum — because 
they  were  really  killing  freedom  and  deliver- 
ing freedom's  body  to  our  enemies  so  that 
they  can  do  what  they've  always  boasted 
they'll  do.  The  Reds,  you  know,  have  said — 
we  will  bury  you. 

Well,  presidents,  secretaries  of  state,  mem- 
bers of  congress,  war  veteran  leaders  and  the 
fighting  men  have  all  declared  themselves 
against  such  a  ghastly  fate. 

The  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  said 
that — the  cost  of  freedom  is  always  high  but 
Americans  have  always  paid  It.  And  he  added 
that — one  path  we  shall  never  choose  Is  the 
path  of  surrender  or  submission. 

President  Richard  Nixon  has  declared  that 
our  current  enemies — the  Communists  we're 
fighting  in  Vietnam,  in  Korea  and  opposing 
elsewhere  around  the  world— have  said  that 
they  warmly  welcome  and  wholeheartedly 
support  our  homefront  dissenters.  A  message 
straight  from  Red  Hanoi  declared  Just  that. 
Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers,  looking 
at  the  recent  so-called  moratorium  against 
our  continued  fighting  In  Vietnam — said  that 
the  Communist  Viet  Cong  enemies  believe 
that  our  president  does  not  have  the  support 
of  his  own  people.  But  the  secretary  added 
that  the  noise  which  the  Reds  have  been 
hearing  comes  only  from  a  relatively  small 
number  of  loud  mouth  dissenters — not  from 
the  majority  of  truly  thinking  Americans. 
Some  students  have  cried  loudly  for  us  to 
quit  fighting  In  Vietnam — and  to  bring  all  of 
our  men  back  home — regardless  of  whatever 


might  be  the  final  result  of  such  a  retreat. 
That's  why  some  students  staged  their  dem- 
onstrations across  the  country. 

But  other  students,  like  T.  Harding  Jones 
of  Princeton  University,  declared  that  such 
public  displays  of  defeatism  will  lengthen 
the  Vietnam  war — rather  than  shorten  It. 
And  Jones  added  that  the  qult-fightlng  ad- 
vocates are,  In  fact,  saying  to  the  Hanoi  Red 
enemies — hang  on,  baby,  you  might  win  It 
all. 

Our  men  who  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  have 
lcx>ked  at  the  homefront  and  asked — what's 
going  on  at  home?  Tell  those  silly  dissenters 
to  cool  it.  Then  the  frontline  veterans  say — 
we  know  why  we're  here.  We  are  fighting  to 
lick  the  CommunlsU  In  Vietnam  so  we  won't 
have  to  fight  them  later  on  our  own  shores. 
The  leader  of  my  organization  lays  It 
squarely  on  the  line.  He  Is  Raymond  Galla- 
gher of  Redfield,  South  Dakote.  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States.  He  speaks  fo:.-  one-million 
500-thousand  V.P.W.  members  who  declare 
that  the  only  way  to  win  a  war  Is  to  pour 
everything  upon  the  enemy  until  he  yells 
qvilts — and  surrenders. 

Gallagher  declares  that  tie  moratorium 
demonstrations  against  our  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam are  Communist  supported.  He  said  they 
are  a  national  disgrace  which  cheers  the 
enemy,  prolongs  the  war  and  Increases  the 
loss  of  American  lives. 

Gallagher  adds  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  silent  majority  of  American  citizens  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  In  support  of  our 
fighting  men  overseas. 

Never  in  the  history  of  otir  nation,  the 
V.F.W.  leader  declares,  has  there  been  greater 
need  for  national  unity  and  support  of  our 
constituted  leaders. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  calls  upon 
our  congressional  leaders  and  upon  all  other 
loyal  Americans  to  strengthen  our  govern- 
ment's pledge  to  help  others  gain  freedom, 
also  to  help  our  fighting  men  In  Vietnam  win 
a  Just  and  honorable  victory — and  no  com- 
promise with  the  enemy. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  Vietnam  that 
some  of  our  citizens  have  the  notion  that 
that  is  the  only  Red  threat.  But  that  Is  far 
from  the  truth.  The  Communist  threat 
stretches  around  the  world.  It  presses  In 
upon  free  peoples  everywhere. 

All  we  need  do  is  to  look  at  the  millions 
of  unforttmate  peoples  in  Czechoslovakia, 
Red  China,  Hungary.  North  Korea,  East  Ber- 
lin, the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba,  to  name  Just 
a  few  places.  They  have  been  robbed  of 
their  freedoms — and  the  same  fate  is  being 
aimed  direct  at  us. 

But  we  Americans  are  not  all  so  stupid  as 
to  follow  the  few  who  seek  to  betray  true 
Americanism  through  any  distorted  politics, 
or  racism  and  radicalism,  nor  through  Just 
plain  childish  tantrums  defying  law  and 
order  In  our  land.  That's  what  we've  been 
seeing  on  our  homefront  recently  and  we're 
fed  up  with  It.  Yes.  we  are  mighty  sick  of  It. 
More  than  32-mllllon  American  men  have 
fought  In  nine  major  conflicts  since  the  days 
when  Patrick  Henry  spoke  his  mind.  And 
well  over  1 -million  of  those  men  have  given 
their  lives  In  combat,  also  another  million, 
500-thousand  were  wounded  In  battles  to 
defend  and  to  perpetuate  the  freedoms  we 
enjoy  today. 

Are  we  going  to  say  that  those  men  have 
fought  In  vain?  Are  we  ready  to  surrender  to 
the  Reds  all  for  which  those  men  went  to 
war  and  gave  their  lives?  Certainly  not. 

If  the  homefront  trouble  makers  of  today 
think  that  they  can  upset  our  balance  then 
they'd  better  calculate  a  little  further.  Be- 
cause they  are  far  outnumbered — by  more 
than  27-mllllon  war  veterans  who  are  living 
In  the  United  States  today. 

Those  men  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word — surrender — either  on  the  fields  of 
battle,  nor  through  any  negotiations  In  a 
phony,  fruitless.  Paris  peace  conference,  or 
anywhere  else. 


Our  combat  war  veterans — and  millions  of 
other  real  Americans  like  them — declare  that 
there  Is  only  one  answer  to  our  true  way  of 
Ufe.  That  Is  the  steadfast  loyal  defense  of 
everything  we  have  In  our  country — and  no 
crawling  at  the  feet  of  any  enemy,  either. 

Now.  there  are  two  special  days  in  the 
month  of  November  which  emphasize  our 
thinking  and  determination  to  stand  firmly 
on  all  of  this. 

There  is  Veterans  Day.  celebrated  on  the 
eleventh  of  November.  The  other  Is  Thanks- 
giving Day.  November  the  27th.  Those  days 
give  the  greatest  Impact  to  our  appreciation 
of  the  men  who  have  fought  for  our  nation— 
and  our  deepest  thanks  to  the  Supreme  Being 
for  the  freedoms  we  still  enjoy. 

Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  those  two  No- 
vember days — because  they  do  truly  touch 
the  very  essence  of  American  tradition  and 
contemporary  thought. 

Veterans  Day  began  as  ArmlsUce  Day.  That 
marked  the  November  11th  date  In  the  year 
1918  when  the  First  World  War  ended  with 
the  signing  of  some  docvunents  through 
which  Kaiser  Wllhelm  and  his  Central  Pow- 
ers surrendered  to  the  Allied  Forces.  We  had 
defeated  the  Germans  after  four  years  of 
bloody  fighting. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  who  was  then  president 
of  the  United  States,  declared  that  the  first 
world  conflict  was  the  war  to  end  all  wars. 
Tliat  was  his  sincere  hope  for  the  future.  It 
would  have  been  mighty  wonderful  If  the 
Wilson  dream  had  come  true  but,  as  we  all 
know,  that  war  did  not  bring  world  peace.  It 
merely  set  the  stage  for  the  power-crazed 
Adolph  Hitler  and  his  brutal  Nazi  Party.  They 
launched  the  Second  World  War  in  1939. 
Then  we  Joined  the  fighting  in  1941  and 
won  victory  In  1945. 

More  than  21-mlllion  Americans  fought  In 
those  two  world  wars  and  close  to  1 -million, 
500-thousand  of  them  were  killed  or 
wounded. 

Then  came  the  Communists.  And  we've 
been  combatting  the  Reds  ever  since — over 
In  Korea,  with  nearly  6-milllon  men — and  In 
Vietnam,  with  more  than  a  half-milUon  other 
Americans.  Our  men  who  have  been  killed 
or  wounded  In  Korea  and  Vietnam  total  more  " 
than  436-thousand — and  we're  still  on  those 
Asiatic  firing  lines. 

So  fifteen  years  ago.  in  1954,  the  United 
States  Congress  and  the  late  President 
Dwight  Elsenhower  approved  legislation 
which  provided  that,  henceforth,  the  eleventh 
day  of  November  should  be  celebrated  as  Vet- 
erans Day — Instead  of  Armistice  Day. 

Our  citizens  are  urged  to  make  Veterans 
Day  a  very  special  recognition  of — and  trib- 
ute to — all  the  more  than  32-mllllon  men 
who  have  defended  this  nation  of  ours  since 
the  American  Revolution. 

Veterans  Day  also  gives  the  living  ex-serv- 
icemen a  special  occasion  upon  which  to  rf- 
declare  their  solid  loyalties  and  to  re- 
emphaslze,  for  the  guidance  of  every 
American,  both  voung  and  old.  the  impor- 
tance of  fulfilling  his  and  her  citizenship 
duties. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  takes  the 
lead  in  declaring  that  the  Veterans  Dav  fleh^ 
to  win  message  is  of  most  vital  Importance 
In  this  critical  year  of  1969.  That  Is  the  fight- 
ing man's  rebuttal  against  the  so-called 
moratorium  advocates. 

Then  there's  Thanksgiving  Day,  on  the 
fourth  Thursday  of  November.  We  know 
the  day  well  because  It  has  been  an  American 
tradition  nearly  350  years — ever  since  the 
Pilgrims  Introduced  It  In  1621.  The  hardy 
Pilgrims  had  come  to  our  shores  seeking  free- 
dom from  oppression.  And,  after  surviving  a 
rough,  hard  winter  they  expressed  their  ap- 
preciation of  our  new  land,  with  a  feast  and 
with  the  rendition  of  special  prayers  of 
thanks  for  Divine  Guidance  and  protection. 
That  Is  why  we  still  celebrate  Thanks- 
giving Day.  Because  we,  too,  appreciate  the 
good  things  In  our  mighty  nation,  therefore 
we  thank  God  for  all  our  blessings. 
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add   t4at — we   care 
tUAy    ffllfe — but    ai 


As   the    final 
every  loyal  citizen 
our    frontline   mer 


The  overall  answers  can  be  summed  up  In 
five  brief  terms — a]|d  those  are — 

The  United  States  of  America  forever. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  flag  above  all. 

Pulflllment  of  oUr  duty  to  always  defend 
this  nation,  and 

Heartfelt  thanki  for  all  our  truly  price- 
less freedom  rights. 

We  In  our  heart4  are  always  loyal  to  those 
principles  and  we  shall  always  defend  them — 
even  unto  death. 

That  Is  what  Patrick  Henry  called  for  back 
In  1775.  And  that  lis  what  millions  of  other 
American  patriots ;  have  upheld  throughout 
all  the  history  of  oiir  nation. 

Yes,  and  that  1^  what  my  organization — 
the  Veterans  of  Pdreign  Wars — means  when 
It  declares — as  It  ihas  always  declared — we 
shall  support  our  Rovemment  and  the  laws 
of  our  land — todayftomorrow  and  to  the  very 
end  of  time.  | 

So  now,  in  line  with  our  determination  to 
switch  from  the  negative  to  the  positive  let 
us  reaffirm  that  wefehall  stand  solidly  against 
all  enemies  and  lagalnst  their  homefront 
dupes.  We  shall  pi'ess  our  fight  against  all 
of  those  until  th4y  cease  to  threaten  the 
security  of  our  land . 

Then  paraphras  ng  Patrick  Henry,  we'll 
not  what  course  others 
for  us — we  who  have 
fought  for  Ameilca — shall  carry  on — In 
peace  as  in  war — lor  the  ever  solid  defense 
of  our  nation — today  and  tomorrow. 

wc^d  here,  we  Invite,  urge 
to  Join  us  In  supporting 
Then  let's  thank  God 
that  they  are  carijylng  on  like  true  Amer- 
icans— fighting  to  ivln — against  the  enemies 
of  freedom.  Yes,  Ihey  are  setting  the  pa- 
triotic pattern  of  action  for  all  of  us  to 
follow. 

This  We  BtLtEVE 
(By  Raymond  A.  Gallagher) 

The  single  greaUst  problem  we  face  today 
In  the  United  Stales  Is  the  security  of  our 
country  because  txiay  our  organization  Is 
fearful  that  too  rai.ny  people  have  forgotten 
Just  why  we  are  In  Vietnam  and  we  are 
resentful  or"  those  who  would,  for  reasons 
of  political  expediency,  or  any  other  reason, 
retreat  from  Vletnjam  no  matter  what  the 
cost.  The  Veterans]  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  believes  that  our  cause  is  Just 
and  right  and  proper  In  Vietnam,  and  we 
intend  to  challeng*  loudly  and  clearly  those 
divisive  elements  Ito  this  which  would  back 
down  from  the  chal  lenge  of  (Communism  and 
sell  out  our  men  on  the  fighting  front. 

I  say  to  you  that  It  Is  high  time  that  some 
of  our  amateur  diplomats,  armchair  generals 
and  would-be  presidents  in  our  nation  be 
reminded  that  their  continuing  harsh  and 
distorted  criticism  of  America's  continuing 
stand  against  aggrei  islon  In  Vietnam  is  harm- 
ful to  the  success  c^f  our  mission  and  to  the 
security  of  our  nation. 

It  may  not  be  tjielr  Intention,  but  these 
self-appointed  experts  of  International  mili- 
tary and  political  stjrategy  are  providing  false 
hope  and  misleadli^  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
They — no  less,  and  (perhaps  even  more,  than 
the  so-called  antifwar  demonstrators — are 
actually  helping  td  prolong  the  war  rather 
than  to  shorten  it,  as  they  so  zealously  claim 
Is  their  objective.  Ttelr  expressions  of  dissent 
and  protest  provide  the  North  Vietnamese 
with  a  reason  to  believe  that  they  can  achieve 
the  victory  our  meii  In  uniform  are  denying 
them  on  the  battlofront  through  a  split  in 
our  ranks  on  the  home  front. 

The  divisive  antlos  of  the  peaceniks,  beat- 
niks and  draft  card]  burners,  can  perhaps  be 
blamed  on  ignoraOce  or  Immatiu-lty.  It  Is 
difficult,  however,  t4>  find  any  excuse  for  the 
Increasing  tendencjj  of  certain  members  of 
Congress  and  other  fleeted  officials  to  assume 
they  somehow  havf  acquired  a  special  In- 
sight and  wisdom  iwbich  qualifies  them  to 
render  better  Judgments  on  policies  and 
acUons  than  the  £  scretary  of  Defense,  the 


Secretary  of  State   or   the   Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Never  In  the  history  of  our  nation  has 
there  been  a  greater  need  for  national  unity 
and  support  of  our  constituted  leaders.  The 
withholding  of  traditional  bi-partisan  Con- 
gressional support  from  the  President  In  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  can  only  serve  to 
undercut  his  bargaining  strength  with  our 
enemies  and  diminish  his  stature  among  our 
friends. 

Our  military  leaders  report  that  our  mili- 
tary position  in  Vietnam  is  soimd.  We  have 
gained  the  offensive  and  the  enemy  has  sus- 
tained crippling  losses  In  men  and  mate- 
rials. However,  although  the  North  Viet- 
namese can  find  little  comfort  In  the  trend 
of  the  war  Itself,  they  have  only  to  read  the 
statements  of  some  of  our  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives to  find  reason  to  believe  they 
can  outlast  our  will  even  If  they  cannot  out- 
gun  our  fighting  men. 

It  Is  difficult  for  our  enemies  to  under- 
stand that  America's  freedom  to  debate  and 
dissent  does  not  mean  a  lack  of  resolve  to 
honor  our  commitments.  Too  often  they 
quote  the  words  of  our  debaters  and  dis- 
senters In  their  newspapers  and  on  their 
broadcasts  as  a  means  of  bolstering  the 
morale  of  their  own  fighting  men. 

It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  the  pressure 
that  our  guns  and  bombs  bring  to  bear  on 
the  enemy  In  an  effort  to  lead  him  to  serious 
negotiations  In  Paris  Is  continually  negated 
by  the  words  of  the  dissenters  In  this 
country. 

Some  of  the  dissenters  say  we  should  halt 
all  bombing.  Yet  they  do  not  ask  that  the 
enemy  provide  any  assurances  that  he  will 
respond  with  a  comparable  de-escalation  In 
military  activity,  or  that  he  will  not  use  the 
occasion  to  build  up  his  weaponry  and  man- 
power so  that  he  can  launch  new  offensives 
and  kill  more  of  our  American  troops. 

Some  of  the  dissenters  want  to  restrict 
our  military  activities  to  the  defense  of  iso- 
lated enclaves.  Yet  they  do  not  explain  how 
this  will  help  the  South  Vietnamese  achieve 
freedom  for  the  people  outside  these  limited 
areas  or  how  this  will  help  resolve  the 
conflict. 

Some  of  the  dissenters  even  call  for  a 
complete  withdrawal  of  our  troops.  Yet  they 
do  not  say  how  we  can  explain  this  abrogation 
of  our  commitment  to  the  other  small  nations 
of  the  free  world  who  look  to  us  as  a  bulwark 
against  Communist  aggression. 

The  dissenters  do  not  have  a  monopoly  on 
a  desire  for  peace. 

The  administration  has  honored  cease  fire 
agreements  during  certain  holiday  observ- 
ances, but  the  enemy  has  used  them  to  infil- 
trate our  lines  and  reinforce  his  positions. 

The  administration  has  conferred  with 
every  Interested  nation  and  used  every  avail- 
able channel,  Including  the  United  Na- 
tions .  .  .  In  Its  efforts  to  find  some  method 
for  bringing  about  a  meaningful  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

Peace,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  achieved 
merely  by  making  speeches  on  the  floors  of 
Congress  or  by  holding  demonstrations  In 
the  streets  of  our  cities.  And  peace  cannot 
be  brought  about  by  one  side  alone. 

The  enemy  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
he  cannot  achieve  his  goals  of  expansion  and 
domination  by  military  aggression.  He  must 
understand  that  this  nation  Is  conamitted  to 
the  defense  of  freedom  In  South  Vietnam 
and  that  this  nation  honors  Its  commit- 
ments. He  must  not  be  permitted  the  luxury 
of  drawing  hope,  no  matter  how  unjustified, 
from  the  misleading  statements  of  the  dis- 
senters within  otir  midst. 

We  do  not  need  another  pause  in  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  to  convince  Hanoi 
of  our  desire  for  peace.  We  tried  that,  and  It 
didn't  work. 

What  we  need  to  try  now  Is  a  pause  in 
Irresponsible  dissent  to  demonstrate  our 
strength  of  purpose  and  unity  of  spirit.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  said  "the  cost  of  freedom  Is 


always  high  but  Americans  have  always  paid 
it.  And  one  path  we  shall  never  chooB«.  and 
that  Is  the  path  of  surrender  or  submission." 

The  path  to  a  Just  peace  Is  the  one  where 
we  present  a  unified  front  to  the  enemy,  so 
that  he  will  not  fall  to  recognize  the  futility 
of  his  aggressive  course  of  action.  The  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  therefore,  call  upon 
our  Senators  and  Representatives  to  support 
our  administration  in  fulfilling  Its  pledge 
to  support  our  fighting  men  In  Vietnam  and 
to  work  for  a  Just  and  honorable  peace  In 
Vietnam. 

Yes,  we  have  reached  a  critical  Juncture  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  I  urge  you  to 
raise  your  voices  now.  Make  them  ring  with 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  country.  Do  not 
stop  until  they  echo  through  every  hamlet 
and  city  In  the  country.  Do  not  permit  your- 
selves to  be  shouted  down  by  anarchists.  Be 
not  shamed  Into  silence  by  soulless  Intel- 
lectuals and  egg  heads.  Speak  out  above  the 
ridicule  of  Communist  sympathizers.  This  l.s 
your  country.  You  have  fought  for  it  as 
brave  men  fight  for  It  today  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Do  not  forsake  it.  Never  has  the  na- 
tion been  mors  In  need  of  your  wholehearted 
supprrt  and  understanding.  Never  has  It  been 
more  dependent  on  you  for  survival. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  will  cry  out 
We  shall  be  heard.  We  shall  not  be  found 
wanting.  We  shall  meet  this  challenge  of  to- 
day as  we  have  met  the  great  challenges  of 
the  past. 


TO  PROTECT  THE  SEAL  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  SEALS 
OF  THE  PRESroENT  AND  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT  FROM  COMMERCIAL 
EXPLOITATION  AND  INDECOROUS 
USE 

(Mr.  Mcculloch  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  the  administration  bill 
to  protect  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
and  the  seals  of  the  President  and  of  the 
Vice  President  from  commercial  exploi- 
tation and  indecorous  use.  Like  our  flags, 
these  symbols  of  Government  are  en- 
titled to  protection  and  respect. 

Certainly,  it  is  inappropriate  with  re- 
spect to  our  Government  for  these  seals 
to  be  used  as  paperweights  and  costume 
jewelry  and  be  found  on  coffee  mugs  and 
bumper  stickers.  And  certainly  it  is  un- 
fair to  competitors  for  a  business  to  use 
these  seals  in  its  advertising  to  convey  a 
mistaken  connection  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  some  product  or  service. 

At  present,  only  the  great  seal  is  pro- 
tected, and  that  by  criminal  sanctions 
only.  The  proposed  legislation  would  ac- 
cord similar  protection  to  the  seals  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President.  Thus, 
with  respect  to  all  the  seals,  it  would  be  a 
misdemeanor  to  use  seals  to  convey  "a 
false  impression  of  sponsorship  or  ap- 
proval by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States." 

Moreover,  the  proposed  regulation 
would  make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any- 
one knowingly  in  violation  of  Presiden- 
tial regulations  to  manufacture,  repro- 
duce, sell,  or  purchase  for  resale  any  like- 
ness of  these  seals. 

Finally,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
permit  the  Government  to  enjoin  the 
illegal  use  of  the  seals.  Statutory  au- 
thority is  necessary  to  permit  the  utiliza- 
tion of  this  civil  remedy  because  of  doubts 
that  may  be  raised  by  the  old  legal  maxim 
that  equity  will  not  enjoin  violations  of 
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the  criminal  law.  Lest  the  old  rule  cloud 
the  Government's  attempt  to  enforce 
public  policy  through  civil  proceedings, 
that  right  should  be  made  explicitly 
clear. 

Therefore,   I   urge   the   prompt  con- 
sideration and  passage  of  this  measure. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania) ,  for 
October  29,  on  account  of  Illness. 

Mr.  Wyatt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  the  period  October 
30  through  November  7,  on  account  of 
illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wyatt  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Kneally).  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California) ;  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiNisH,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material  in  his  remarks 
during  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
H.R.  13950. 

Mr.  KocH  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Edwards  of  California  on 
Greece. 

Mr.  Dent  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  on  the  Scherle  amendment. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKneally  >  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Bow  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Foreman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Langen. 
Mr.  Duncan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  LuJAN. 

Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  WoLD. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  KUYKBNDALL. 

Mr.  GiTDE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Bush  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Pollock. 


Mr.  Landgrebk. 

Mr.  Collins  In  five  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California  >  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Eilberg  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Carey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HuNGATE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Dixlski  in  three  instances. 


SENATE   BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2314.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
relating  to  voting  age;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly <at  6  o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  October  30,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


to  the  provisions  of  section  5(e)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1299.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  secUon  3731  of  title  IB,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  appeals  by  the  United 
States  In  criminal  cases;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1300.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  prohibit  certain  uses  of  likenesses  of  the 
great  seal  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
seals  of  the  President  and  Vice  President;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1301.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (Administration),  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  In  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953  during  fiscal 
year  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA;  Committee  on  Rules: 
House  Resolution  602.  Resolution  for  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  14252,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  grants  to  conduct  special  educa- 
tional programs  and  activities  concerning  the 
use  of  drugs  and  for  other  related  educa- 
tional purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-602).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules:  House  Resolution  603.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
589,  Joint  resolution  expressing  the  support 
of  the  Congress,  and  urging  the  support  of 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  as  well  as 
other  p>erson8  and  organizations,  both  public 
and  private,  for  the  International  biological, 
program  (Rept.  No.  91-603).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1295.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  Jus- 
tice activities  in  the  enforcement  of  chapter 
42  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (ex- 
tortionate credit  transactions)  for  the  pe- 
riod May  29.  1968,  through  June  30,  1969, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  that  law;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1298.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Bank  for  fiscal  year  1969,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

1297.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  problems  encountered  In  resolving 
weaknesses  in  State  right-of-way  acquUltlon 
activities.  Federal  Highway  Administration. 
Department  of  Transportation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1298.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  In  the  Com- 
mission as  of  September  30.  1969,  pursuant 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  14562.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
28,  1948,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  for  the  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIESTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania)  : 

H.R.  14563.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  US. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania  shall  be  held  at  Allentown  in 
addition  to  Easton  and  Philadelphia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wyman)  : 

H.R.  14564.  A  bill  to  require  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  submit  to  the  Congress  cer- 
tain monthly  estimates  concerning  national 
Income  and  expenditures;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DINGELX,: 

H.R.  14565.  A  bill  to  provide  standby  au- 
thority for  price  control;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  14565.  A  bill  to  provide  standby  au- 
thority for  price  control;  to  the  Committee 
Committee  on  Banlclng  and  Currency. 

HJl.  14667.  A  blU  to  amend  section  301  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  Issue  reg- 
ulations relating  to  certain  public  hearings; 
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to  the  Commlttcf  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Br  Mr.  OR^Y: 

H.R.  14568  A  till  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  tatule  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
baols;  to  the  CTonynlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  14669.  A  Ull  to  amend  section  11-931 
of  title  11  of  thei  District  of  Columbia  Code 
to  require  the  cl^rk  of  the  Court  of  General 
Seesiona,  to  stanm  copies  of  certain  papers 
that  have  been  fljled  with  him  to  show  that 
the  original  of  tbose  papers  was  filed  with 
him  and  when  a^d  with  whom  it  was  filed; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

By  Mr.  PHIlbIN: 
HJt.   14670.  A  bill  to   provide  additional 
benefits   for   optometry   officers   of   the   uni- 
formed    services;       to     the    Committee    on 
Armed  Servicee. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
HJR.  14671.  A  bill  to  amend  the~  Central 
Intelligence  Agertcy  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  certain  emplnyees.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purix>ses;  ti  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  ST./,aGERS: 
HJt.  14572.  A  hill  to  amend  part  I  of  the 
Interstate  Commorce  Act  by  the  Eiddition  of 
-a  new-section  13t  so  as  to  set  forth  the  duty 
-of  r»ttroads  ofje  rating  intercity  passenger 
trains  to  provid;  and  furnish  reasonably 
adequate  service  jand  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mission to  establish  and  enforce  standards  of 
reasonably  adequate  service  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  14673.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cation Act  of  193' t  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  CO  islderatlon  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  iroadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TlilAGUE  of  Texas  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  14574.  A  b  11  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  furnishing  of 
benefits  to  certain  Individuals  conditionally 
discharged  or  rel  sased  from  active  military. 
naval,  or  air  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WYIilAN: 
H.R.  14575.  A  l>ill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Secuiity  Act  to  provide  a  15- 
percent  acro6s-t:  le-board  Increase  in  the 
benefits  payable  t  hereunder,  with  subsequent 
cost-of-living  inc  eases  in  such  benefits,  and 
to  amend  the  Intsrnal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  for  co  it -of -living  adjustments  in 
social  security  ta  tes  in  order  to  assure  con- 
tinuing financing  for  such  increases  in  bene- 
fits; to  the  ComEiittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    AirOERSON    of    DUnois    (for 
himself  1  ,nd  Mr.  Lujan  )  : 
H.R.  14576.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  nickel  from  ths  national  stockpile;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  14577,  A  b  .11  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  ban  the  u,  le  of  certain  internal  com- 
bustion engines  ir  motor  vehicles  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1978;  to  th^  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Cominerce. 

H.R.  14578.  A  b  11  to  authorize  a  program 
of  research,  develdpment,  and  demonstration 
projects  for  non-a  r-polluting  motor  vehicles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  14579.  A  b  U  to  amend  the  National 
Emission  Standar  is  Act  to  require  standards 
be  set  at  the  mo)  t  stringent  ptosslble  levels, 
and  to  require  th  >  use  of  a  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  for  (lertain  technical  service  in 
connection  with  eitabllshlng  such  standards: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOUGAN: 
H.R.  14580.  A  b  II  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United    States    bj    assisting   p>eoples    of   the 


world  to  achieve  economic  development 
within  a  framework  of  democratic  economic, 
social,  and  political  institutions,  and  for 
other  purp>08e8;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DEVTNE: 
HJl.  14581.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  an  increase  in  benefits 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  program,  provide  for  automatic 
benefit  increases  thereafter  in  the  event  of 
future  increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  pro- 
vide for  future  automatic  Increases  in  the 
earnings  and  contribution  base,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  14582.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  position  of 
Commissioner  of  Pish  and  Wildlife;   to  the 
Committee  on   Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R.  14583.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  im- 
p>osition  of  taxes  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
appropriated  to  the  highway  trust  fund  shall 
be  suspended  during  any  period  when 
amounts  in  the  fund  are  impounded  or  other- 
wise withheld  from  expenditure,  and  to  pro- 
vide similar  rules  with  respect  to  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  and  the  Federal 
aid  to  wildlife-restoration  fund;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  14584.  A  bill  to  modify  ammunition 
recordkeeping  requirements;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BCKHARDT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Braoemas,  Mr.  Cahhx,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  CoBMAN,  Mr.  E^DWARos  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  En.BERG,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Halpern.  Mr.  Hungate.  Mr.  Karth. 
Mr.    Leggett,    Mr.    McClosket,    Mr. 
MncvA.  Mr.  O'Hara.  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Scheueh,   Mrs.  Sitl- 
UVAN,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Whalen,  and  Mr.  Wright)  : 
H.R.  14685.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  extend  protection 
against    fraudulent    or    deceptive    practices, 
condemned  by  that  act  to  consumers  through 
civil  actions,  and  to  provide  for  class  actions 
for   acts   In    defraud   of   consimiers;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
HSt.  14586.  A  bill  to  define  conditions  for 
the  use  of  draftees  in  undeclared  wars  with- 
out   their    consent;    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  McCULLOCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
PoiT,  Mr.  MacGregor,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Meskill,  Mr.  Sand- 
man,  Mr.   Railsback,  Mr.   Wiggins, 
Mr.  Dennis,  and  Mr.  Pish)  ; 
H.R.  14587.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
Umted  States  Code  to  prohibit  certain  uses 
of  likenesses  of  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  seals  of  the  President  and 
Vice   President;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  Mcculloch  (for  himself,  Mr. 

PoiT,  Mr.  MacGrecor,  Mr.  HtrrcHiN- 

soN,   Mr.   Smith   of   New  York,   Mr. 

Meskhx,  and  Mr.  RAn^SACK ) : 

H.R.  14588.  A   bill   to  amend   section   3731 

of   title   18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 

appeals   by   the   United   States   in   criminal 

cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 

H.R.   14589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 

to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 

of  a  taxpayer   (including  the  exemption  for 

a  spouse,   the  exemptions   for  a  dependent, 

and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 

and    blindness),    with    further    increases    in 

such  exemptions  for  taxpayers  who  reside  in 

States  where  the  cost  of  living  is  above  the 

national  average;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
HJl.  14590.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  ben- 
efits for  optometry  officers  of  the  uniformed 


services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 

H.R.  14691.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  and  the  civil  service  retirement 
law  with  respect  to  the  tenure  and  retire- 
ment of  referees  In  bankruptcy:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WOLD: 

H.R.  14592.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  make  Interest  income 
on  water  and  waste  disposal  loans  sold  out 
of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  F^ind 
subject  to  Federal  Income  taxes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

H.R.  14593.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  special  assist- 
ance for  the  improvement  of  laboratory  ani- 
mal research  facilities;  to  establish  further 
standards  for  the  humane  care,  handling, 
and  treatment  of  laboratory  animals  in  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities 
of  the  United  States  and  by  reclplenti  of 
grants,  awards,  and  contracts  from  the 
United  States:  to  encourage  the  study  and 
improvement  of  the  care,  handling,  and 
treatment  and  the  development  of  methods 
for  minimizing  pain  and  discomfort  of  lab- 
oratory animals  used  in  biomedical  activi- 
ties; and  to  otherwise  assure  humane  care, 
handling,  and  treatment  of  laboratory  ani- 
mals, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

H.R.  14594.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  restore 
entitlement  to  educational  benefits  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
aict;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 

H.J.  Res.  976.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  review  and  assess  all  available  data  on 
smoking  and  health  Including  the  carrying 
on  of  original  scientific  research;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr  RUTH: 

H.J.  Res.  977  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment     to     the     Constitution     of     the 

United   States   relating  to  prayer  and  Bible 

reading;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  431.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  of  South  Vietnam  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Convention; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
TEAGtJE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr 
William  D.  Ford.  Mr.  Harrington. 
and  Mr.  Farbstein)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  432.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  that  failure  of  executive  depart- 
ments, agencies  or  instrumentalities  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  respond  within  60 
days  to  requests  from  committees  of  Con- 
gress for  reports  on  pending  legislation  shall 
create  the  conclusive  presumption  that  such 
agencies  favor  enactment  of  the  legislation 
and  that  enactment  is  consistent  with  the 
legislative  program  of  the  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

H.  Res.  604.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  maintain  its  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  MAILLIARD  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
14695)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kathryn  S.  Ports, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  give  Thee  thanks 
for  all  Thy  servants  who  have  witnessed 
to  Thy  grace  and  power  in  their  genera- 
tion. As  we  offer  our  tribute  of  esteem 
and  affection  for  Everett  McKinley 
DiRKSEN,  a  comrade  of  the  years,  we 
give  thanks  for  his  piety  and  his  patriot- 
ism, his  wisdom  and  his  humor,  his  love 
of  nature  and  of  his  home,  his  strength 
of  intellect  and  his  power  of  speech,  his 
devotion  to  duty  and  his  support  of  good 
causes,  his  love  of  the  Bible  and  his  faith- 
fulness to  the  God  of  the  Book,  for  the 
song  in  his  heart  and  the  joy  of  his 
spirit. 

Make  us  mindful  of  our  own  frailty 
and  our  immortaUty  that  we  may  live 
each  day  aware  of  Thy  divine  judgment. 
Bless  this  Nation  and  honor  the  service 
of  all  who  are  Members  of  this  body, 
that  we  may  be  true  as  he  was  true,  loyal 
as  he  was  loyal,  that  this  good  land  may 
be  strengthened  in  righteousness,  justice, 
and  peace.  Amen. 


(For  nomination  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, October  28,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  OFFICE  OF  ALIEN 
PROPERTY.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
JUSTICE— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  annual  report 
of  the  OflBce  of  Alien  Property,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1968,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  October  29.  1969. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  368)  providing  for  the  print- 
ing of  copies  of  the  eulogies  on  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  iH.J. 
Res.  966)  making  further  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  a  nomination,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afiQxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President : 

S.  210.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the  Pueblo 
of  Laguna;  and 

S.  1689.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Act  to  protect  children 
from  toys  and  other  articles  intended  for  use 
by  children  which  are  hazardous  due  to  the 
presence  of  electrical,  mechanical,  or  ther- 
mal hazards,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  966) 
making  further  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes, the  time  for  this  purpose  not  to 
extend  later  than  12:15  p.m. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  ACTION  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILLS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  which  was  on  my 
desk  this  morning  when  I  came  to  work. 


The  same  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  the  distinguished 
minority  and  majority  leaders  of  the 
House,  as  well  as  the  chairmen  and  the 
senior  minority  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Appropriations  Committees. 
May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
a  well-merited  letter.  It  is  good  in  tone, 
logical  in  outlook,  and  I  appreciate  the 
advice  which  the  President  has  sought 
to  give  us  in  his  communication. 

There  is.  of  course,  enough  blame  to 
go  around  on  the  part  of  both  the  legis- 
lative and  the  executive  brsmches  of  the 
Government,  and  enough  credit,  also. 
But,  in  all  candor,  I  must  point  out  that 
there  are  five  appropriation  bills  which 
have  not  reached  the  Senate — defense, 
foreign  aid,  transportation,  military 
construction,  and  District  of  Columbia 
appropriations.  Until  they  come  over, 
the  Senate  committees  are  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  act,  as  the  Senate  well 
understands. 

So  far  as  the  independent  oflBces  bill 
is  concerned,  the  hearings  have  been 
completed.  However,  that  measure  pro- 
vides funds  for  NASA  and,  as  yet,  the 
conferees  on  the  NASA  authorization 
have  not  reached  agreement.  So  this  ap- 
propriations bill  cannot  go  forward  until 
work  on  the  NASA  authorization  has 
been  completed. 

The  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce 
markup  starts  today  and  should  not  take 
very  long. 

Labor-HEW  will  be  completed  in  about 
2  weeks,  perhaps  a  httle  later. 

The  legislative  and  Agriculture  ap- 
propriation bills  are  in  conference,  and 
the  public  works  appropriation  bill  is 
ready  and  will  be  marked  up  in  the  near 
future.  I  should  point  out  that  that  par- 
ticular measure  was  just  received  by  the 
Senate  on  October  9.  Inasmuch  as  I  see 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  that  par- 
ticular committee  in  the  Chamber,  I 
want  to  pay  my  respects  to  him  for  the 
fine  work  he  has  done  not  only  this  year 
but  also  down  through  the  years.  He  is 
always  ready,  able,  and  willing,  and  on 
top  of  the  job,  ready  to  move.  But.  again, 
he  cannot  move  unless  certain  authoriza- 
tion bills  are  passed  and  certain  dis- 
agreements worked  out. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the  Senate, 
Mr.  President,  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  becoming  a  year-roimd  in- 
stitution, as  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
we  agreed  to  a  3 -week  recess  during  Au- 
gust— and  will  very  likely  do  so  again 
next  year — we  recognize  reaUties  and 
shift  from  a  fiscal  year  to  a  calendar  year 
basis. 

I  would  hope,  also,  that  if  that  would 
be  given  serious  consideration,  the  idea 
propounded  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  MAG^fUSON)  over  the  years — 
if  not  decades — could  be  adopted  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  His  proposal 
is  that  each  session  be  divided  in  two,  one 
for  legislative  authorization  bills  and  the 
other  for  appropriation  bills.  With  these 
proposals  in  cperation,  perhaps  we  could 
do  our  job  a  little  more  effectively  and 
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be  able  to  spenc^  the  time  we  should  on 
both  types  of  measures — that  is,  the  au- 
thorization and  the  appropriation  bills. 

This  is  not  a  reply  to  the  President. 
This  Is  just  a  statement  of  fact.  As  I  have 
said,  I  think  th»t  the  President's  letter 
is  well  merited.  It  is  an  understanding 
letter.  But  he  is  faced  with  reality,  just 
as  we  in  this  body  are.  So  far  as  the  joint 
leadership  is  concerned.  I  think  we  can 
assure  him  that  we  will  do  our  very  best 
to  get  the  approiariatlon  bills  and  other 
proposed  legisla^on  he  has  requested  to 
the  floor  for  consideration,  debate,  and 
disposal  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  yield.  I 
want  to  express  tio  him  my  thanks  for  the 
very  temperate  Vay  in  which  he  and  all 
of  us,  I  may  add.  are  anxious  to  proceed 
in  this  very  difl^ult  matter. 

I  ask  unaniihous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  I^cord  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks  the  letter  from  the 
President  to  wh|ch  the  majority  leader 
has  referred. 

TheVICE  PRJESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
iectioftS^  is  so  oijdered. 

t  See  exhibit  1. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  t*rogress  on  the  appro- 
priation bills  is  clearly  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible priority.  Injmany  cases,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  not  to  be  faulted 
because  of  the  delays  in  securing  action 
on  some  of  the  authorization  bills.  Until 
the  authorization  bills  are  disposed  of, 
it  is.  of  course.  n)ost  difflcult  to  speed  the 
appropriations  matter. 

I  know  that  w^  are  all  concerned  about 
the  budgetary  c<>mplications  that  ensue 
because  the  pretjaration  of  the  annual 
budget  involves  Imany  months  and  is  a 
volume  of  severajl  pounds.  It  is  extremely 
complex.  It  woujd  be  well  if  some  3  or  4 
months  could  b^  devoted  to  it;  and  if 
those  efforts  could  be  postulated  upon 
the  actual  situation  rather  than  to  spec- 
ulate upon  what  Congress  would  do,  the 
process  oould  proceed  more  smoothly  and 
more  advantage<>usly.  It  is,  of  course,  es- 
sential, if  we  poisibly  can  achieve  it,  for 
the  President  td  be  able  to  submit  his 
1971  budget  within  the  statutory  15  days 
after  Congress  cjonvenes  in  January. 

Therefore.  I  am  in  agreement  with 
what  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  said.  He  is  tuite  right,  that  we  will 
do  all  we  can  to  fexpedite  the  procedures. 
It  may  be  nece^ry.  I  suppose,  to  give 
some  notice  to  j  Senators  that  we  may 
be  working  laten  on  some  occasions  and 
may  be  workina  more  days,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  wauld  confirm  ttiat;  and, 
therefore,  the  attendance  of  Senators  is 
earnestly  solicited. 

Mr.  MANSPIBLD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFliJLD.  Mr.  President,  first, 
before  I  answer  i  the  question,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  persorially  am  very  proud  of 
all  the  Senate  Subcommittees  on  Appro- 
priations, as  wei  as  the  full  Committee 
on  Appropriatiokis.  and  that  statement 
applies  to  menibers  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

The  VICE  PF^IDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.    MANSFT^ILD.    Mr.   President,   I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
statement  applies  to  both  Democrats  and 
Flepublicans.  They  have  worked  in  tan- 
dem; they  have  faced  up  to  their  respon- 
sibility; and  they  have  endeavored  to 
produce  results. 

Secondly,  I  think  the  Senate  should 
be  on  notice  that  when  we  get  to  the 
Haynsworth  nomination  and  the  tax  re- 
lief and  tax  reform  bill,  it  is  very,  very 
possible  we  will  come  in  early  and  stay 
late  so  that  we  can  dispose  of  the  nomi- 
nation and  the  tax  relief  and  tax  reform 
bill  this  year  along  with  the  appropria- 
tion bills  and  other  measures  which  the 
President  and  the  Congress  both  deem 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  third  point,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  stated  that 
under  the  law  the  President  is  supjposed 
to  present  his  budget  to  the  Congress 
some  15  days  after  Congress  convenes. 
That  would  bring  it  to  around  the  20th. 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  We  will 
do  our  best  to  meet  the  desires  of  the 
President  in  matters  of  appropriations, 
so  that  he  can  go  forward  with  the  high- 
ly technical  and  necessary  work  which 
must  be  done  on  a  budget  such  as  ours: 
but  if  perchance  we  are  unable  to  do  so, 
I  am  sure  the  President  would  be  given 
wholeheartedly  an  extension  of  the  time 
necessary  to  present  the  kind  of  budget 
he  thinks  Congress  should  face  up  to.  So 
I  am  in  accord  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

ExHiBrr    1 
The   White   House, 
Washington,  October  28. 1969. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
Minority  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  My  great  respect  and 
regard  for  the  leadership  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees make  me  extremely  reluctant  to  send 
this  letter. 

I  must,  however,  call  attention  to  an  Im- 
pending crisis  m  the  handling  of  the  Nation's 
financial  affairs.  We  are  already  almost  four 
months  into  the  new  fiscal  year.  Only  the  sec- 
ond appropriation  bill  has  come  to  me  for 
signature.  Authorizing  legislation  still  lags. 
For  the  country  the  situation  Is  fast  becom- 
ing Intolerable. 

The  Executive  Branch  has  already  begun 
the  preparation  of  the  1971  budget.  tJnder  the 
law,  this  budget  must  be  submitted  In  Janu- 
ary. It  must  be  completed,  therefore,  In  De- 
cember. But  unless  the  Congressional  pace  Is 
sharply  accelerated.  It  is  clear  that  many  ap- 
propriation bills  will  not  pass  in  time  for 
Federal  agencies  to  assemble  the  voluminous 
details  necessary  to  meet  the  budget  dead- 
lines. 

To  array  and  print  the  vast  amount  of 
technical  detail  required  by  the  Congress  in 
time  to  meet  this  schedule.  Congressional  ac- 
tion on  appropriation  bills  must  be  substan- 
tially completed  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
//  this  is  not  done,  it  may  be  impossible  for 
me  to  transmit  the  1971  budget  in  January. 

The  Nation  clearly  has  a  right  to  question 
a  Oovernment  which  cannot  conduct  its  fi- 
nancial affairs  in  an  efficient  manner.  I 
urgently  request  your  cooperation,  therefore, 
in  securing  swift  action  by  the  Congress  on 


the  pending  1970  appropriation  bills.  Other- 
wise we  win  be  frustrated  in  our  efforts  to 
move  ahead  efficiently  on  the  1971  budget. 

I  write  In  this  vein  neither  to  criticize  the 
Congress  for  delay  nor  to  exonerate  the 
Executive  Branch  for  delay.  At  this  critical 
point  In  the  appropriations  and  budgetary 
process  I  am  less  Interested  in  why  we  are 
where  we  are  than  I  am  in  where  we  now 
seem  to  be  headed.  I  am  confident  that  you 
share  these  concerns. 

This  same  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  of  both 
Hovises,  and  the  Chairmen  and  senior  Minor- 
ity Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Appro- 
priations Committees. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  Nixon. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  STAND- 
ARDS AND  CONDUCT— APPOINT- 
MENT  BY   THE   VICE   PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resoluton  338.  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr. 
Jordan)  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct,  in  lieu  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr.  Pearson),  re- 
signed. 

SENATE  MUST  CUT  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  CONTAIN  INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's newspapers  report  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  concerned  about  the  delay  in  ap- 
propriation bills,  on  which  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader  just  com- 
mented. Certainly  those  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  on  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations are  also  deeply  concerned. 

We  will  be  acting  on  these  appropria- 
tions bills  in  the  next  few  weeks.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  act  promptly.  It  is  even 
more  important  that  we  act  to  hold  down 
these  appropriations,  especially  the  big 
defense  appropriations,  and  hold  them 
down  sharply. 

Today's  papers  also  revealed  that  the 
leading  economic  indicators  rose  in  Sep- 
tember meaning  that  inflationary  pres- 
sure is  still  increasing. 

Because  tliis  stoi-y  was  obscured  by 
other  developments  this  morning,  I  think 
it  is  especially  important  to  call  it  to 
the  Senate's  attention.  Last  month  a 
number  of  administration  economic  pol- 
icjrmakers  said,  some  of  them  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  they  thought 
we  had  turned  the  comer  on  inflation. 
The  President  himself  seemed  to  share 
that  view.  It  was  true  that  the  leading 
indicators  were  down  in  August  and  it 
seemed  clear  that  they  would  decline  for 
the  third  quarter.  But  because  of  the 
sharp  rise  in  September  there  was  an 
actual  rise  for  the  full  quarter.  Now  the 
administration,  according  to  today's 
news  reports,  seems  to  recognize  that  the 
August  decline  was  not  a  turning  point 
after  all. 

By  itself  this  news  should  persuade  the 
Senate  to  cut  appropriation  bills  as 
s»-arp'y  as  possible.  But  there  is  another 
factor  that  makes  such  action  especially 
desirable. 

Virtually  every  economist  who  has  tes- 
tified recently  before  our  Jo'nt  Economic 
Committee  has  called  for  an  easing  of 
monetary  policy — that  is,  of  the  tight 
credit  that  keeps  interest  rates  high — as 
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the  first  step  in  relaxing  current  eco- 
nomic restraints. 

But  because  of  the  continuing  infla- 
tionary pressure,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  feel  free 
to  ease  credit.  If  these  interest  rates  are 
to  come  down  it  is  mandatory  that  the 
Congress  maintain  a  tight  fiscal  policy. 
That  especially  means  holding  down 
spending. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  big 
tax  reform  hill  will  ease  the  tax  burden 
and  cost  the  Federal  Government  rev- 
enue. 

This,  of  course,  will  increase  demand 
and  inflationary  pressures.  It  seems  clear 
that  social  security  benefits  will  be 
sharply  increased,  probably  by  15  E>er- 
cent  or  more,  early  next  year,  with  social 
security  taxes  rising  to  a  lesser  extent 
and  raising  less  additional  revenues  than 
increased  social  security  payments.  This, 
too.  will  stimulate  demand  and  inflation- 
ary pressure. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  big  appropriations  meas- 
ures, especially  the  defense  appropriation 
bill  that  contains  such  a  huge  proportion 
of  our  total  spending,  be  reduced  deci- 
sively, well  below  the  administration 
requests. 

Last  week  Chairman  McCracken  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers told  us  that  the  surplus  which  was 
now  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  $7 
billion  would  decline  to  an  annual  rate 
of  $3  billion  early  next  year  even  on  the 
basis  of  the  administration's  taxing  and 
spending  plans.  This,  of  course,  means  an 
easing  of  fiscal  restraint,  an  increasing 
in  demand  and  further  pressure  on 
prices. 

If  Congress  means  business  about 
holding  down  prices  and  fighting  infla- 
tion, it  will  act  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor  to  cut  the  spending,  especially  de- 
fense spending  proposals  that  come  be- 
fore us  and  cut  them  sharply. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  this  morning's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal reporting  on  the  resurgence  of  infla- 
tionary pressures  in  the  economy  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Index  of  Leading  Indicators  Rose  1.3  Per- 
cent   IN    September    After    0.5     Percent 

Decline   in    August 

Washington. — The  Qovernment's  Index  of 
•leading"  economic  indicators  rose  1.3?c  last 
month,  the  Commerce  Department  reported, 
following  an  0.5 t^  decline  In  August. 

Partly  for  this  reason,  Government  ana- 
lysts ssUd,  they'd  be  surprised  if  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  decided  to  ease  credit  at 
yesterday's  session  of  Its  secretive  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee. 

The  leading  indicators,  which  tend  to  fore- 
shadow broad  movements  in  the  economy, 
climbed  in  September  to  a  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  153.6?i  of  the  1963  average  from  Au- 
gust's 151.6%.  In  the  third  quarter  the  report 
showed  the  Index  rose  0.1%  to  152.5%  of  the 
base  from  152.4%  In  the  second  quarter. 

Five  of  the  eight  Indicators  rose  In  Septem- 
ber: while  three  declined. 

The  strength  shown  by  the  indicators  pro- 
vides further  reason,  Nixon  Administration 
economists  said,  to  keep  an tl- inflation  poli- 
cies as  firmly  In  place  as  possible.  The  latest 
report  shows  that  the  August  decline  "wasn't 
a  turning  point  after  all"  in  the  protracted 


b»ttle  to  cool  the  economy,  one  said,  adding 
that  It  shows  so  much  basic  strength  In  the 
private  sector  that  a  premature  easing  of 
economic  policies  would  almost  surely  bring  a 
wcrse  surge  of  Inflation. 

The  same  outlook,  analysts  here  agreed, 
probably  precluded  any  decision  to  ease 
credit  policy  at  yesterday's  meeting  of  the 
Open  Market  Committee.  The  committee, 
which  meets  every  three  or  four  weeks,  basi- 
cally decides  whether  to  tighten  credit  by 
selling  off  Tretwury  securities  or  to  ease  It  by 
buying  securities  with  newly  created  funds. 

Even  though  the  "money  supply"  rose  at 
only  a  bare  0.4%  annual  rate  in  the  quarter 
ended  Sept.  30,  a  Oovernment  aide  said,  there 
doesn't  appear  to  be  much  risk  yet  that  this 
will  have  the  delayed  impact  of  causing  a 
recession  sometime  next  year. 

Failure  of  this  measure  of  private  bank  de- 
mand deposits  and  currency  to  grow  closer  to 
the  norm  of  about  a  4%  annual  rate  for 
many  more  months,  adherents  of  this  indica- 
tor add.  would  make  the  risks  of  "overkill"  a 
major  concern.  Thus,  there's  expectation  in 
GDvernment  circles  that  a  slight  credit  easing 
may  be  adopted  in  another  month  or  so. 
When  it  does  come,  though,  sources  say,  the 
lessening  of  monetary  restraint  probably 
won't  be  anywhere  near  as  pronounced  as 
the  New  York  financial  community  generally 
appears  to  expect. 

Indicators  showing  increases  last  month 
Included  average  hourly  work  week  of  manu- 
facturing workers,  new  durable-goods  orders, 
orders  for  plant  and  equipment,  indxistrial 
materials  prices  and  the  prices  of  500  com- 
mon stocks.  Declining  last  month  were  aver- 
age weekly  initial  claims  for  state  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  new  building  permits  and 
the  ratio  of  price  to  unit  labor  cost  In  manu- 
facturing. 

For  the  quarter,  however,  only  new  dur- 
able-goods orders  and  Industrial  materials 
prices  showed  gains.  The  average  work  week 
for  manufacturing  employes  was  unchanged, 
and  the  other  Indicators  declined. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  is  to  vote 
at  12:15  p.m.  on  S.  1508,  the  bill  to  im- 
prove judicial  machinery  by  amending 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  retire- 
ment of  justices  and  judges  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  a  situation  which  has  developed, 
two  of  our  Members  are  at  the  White 
House  and  may  not  return  in  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  a  cour- 
tesy to  them,  that  we  proceed  on  a  morn- 
ing hour  basis  for  the  next  5  minutes, 
and  that  at  that  time  the  vote  begin. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED  BY 
AIR  FORCE  FOR  C-5  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  recent  Senate  debate  over  the 
C-5  cargo  aircraft  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  in  addition  to  the 
billions  of  dollars  required  to  produce  the 


aircraft  additional  sums  would  be  neces- 
sary to  construct  special  facilities  for  it. 
Apparently  some  of  the  supporters  of  the 
C-5  program  were  of  the  conviction  that 
little  if  any  special  construction  would 
be  needed  for  these  aircraft  because  it 
was  so  ingeniously  designed  and  con- 
structed that  it  could  be  loaded  and  un- 
loaded without  special  equipment  and, 
further,  it  would  be  able  to  land  and 
take  off  on  a  relatively  short  runway  so 
that  new  runway  construction  would 
also  be  uimecessary. 

The  Air  Force  remained  strangely  si- 
lent during  the  debate.  However,  now 
that  the  vote  has  been  taken  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Air  Force  has  come  forth  with  its 
usual  timeliness  to  request  from  Congress 
$35.3  million  to  modernize  and  expand 
ground  facilities  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  C-5. 

This  sum  includes  more  than  $10  mil- 
lion for  major  construction  at  four  do- 
mestic bases  and  a  prototype  C-5  jumbo 
jet  termlnsd  at  Travis  Air  Force  Base  in 
California. 

The  sum  being  requested  this  year  is 
more  than  the  total  amount  spent  on  all 
C-5  related  construction  since  1967. 
From  1967  to  1969.  $33.9  million  in  con- 
struction funds  were  spent  for  the  C-5. 
The  total  C-5  construction  outlays  will 
be"  $69.2  miUion  if  the  present  request  is 
approved. 

Now  that  the  Air  Force  has  come  for- 
ward with  the  true  facts  about  the  C-5 
construction,  I  hope  that  those  persons 
who  were  arguing  a  short  time  ago  that 
no  substantial  new  construction,  facil- 
ities, or  equipment  would  be  necessary  for 
the  C-5  will  be  disabused  of  that  erro- 
neous notion.  Obviously,  they  were  given 
false  information. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  news  story  from 
Aerospace  Daily,  October  22,  1969,  re- 
porting the  Air  Force  request  for  funding 
the  C-5  construction  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Air  Force  Asks  for  Funding  of  $35.3  Million 
C-5-Related    Construction    Program 

Air  Force,  preparing  for  the  Jumbo  Jet  age 
of  the  C-5  Galaxy  transport  and  the  747,  Is 
asking  Congress  to  fund  a  $35.3  million  con- 
struction program  this  year  to  moderlze 
and  expand  ground  faclUtles  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  request  is  more  than  all  C-6-related 
construction  funds  Air  Force  has  spent  since 
fiscal  1967.  It  Includes  more  than  $10  million 
for  major  construction  at  four  continental 
U.S.  bases. 

Under  the  fiscal  1970  construction  appro- 
priations request.  Air  Force  would  build  a 
prototype  jumbo  type  Jet  terminal  at  Travis 
AFB  in  California.  The  FT  70  request  for 
Travis  alone.  In  direct  and  related  C-5  con- 
struction. Is  $11.3  million. 

Prom  fiscal  1967  to  flscal  1969  Air  Force 
spent  $33,874,000  In  construction  of  facilities 
for  the  C-5  Galaxy,  with  this  fiscal  year's 
request  the  total  C-5  direct  and  related  con- 
struction totals  $69,225,000,  net  including 
construction  classlfled  for  national  security. 

Sources  on  Capitol  Hill  told  AEROSPACE 
DAILY  that  some  of  the  $36.3  million  in  the 
FY  70  request  may  be  deferred  because  of 
delays  In  C-6  delivery  from  Lockheed-Geor- 
gia. Delivery  of  the  lultlal  production  planes 
Is  six  months  late  and  the  sources  Indicated 
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that  delivery  of  eiid-nin  C-6'8  could  be  even 

later. 

Although  Conyreas  has  authorized  and 
will  undoubtedly  appropriate  for  the  fourth 
C-5  squadron  of  33  planes,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  last  month  withdrew  (52 
million  In  authorization  for  long  lead  Items 
for  the  Ofth  squaidron. 

Air  Force  has  qot  publicly  stated  whether 
it  win  come  back  i  later  this  fiscal  year  or  In 
fiscal  1971  for  the  long  lead  funds,  or 
whether  It  will  dr^p  prociu-ement  of  the  giant 
transi>ort  at  81  planes.  A  total  of  58  (five 
RDT&E  and  53 {  production)  have  been 
funded.  Total  sl^  squadron  runout  is  120 
planes.  ' 

Nonetheless,  Air  Force  witnesses  told  the 
House  Military  Construction  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  in  Recently-released  testimony 
that  it  must  mov^  ahead  for  modem  and  ex- 
panded facilities  jTor  jumbo  Jets. 

Deferral  for  one  Vear  would  be  "most  harm- 
ful," Brig.  Oen.  JMaurlce  R.  RelUy,  deputy 
director  of  civil  Engineering,  testified.  De- 
ferral would  "create  a  slippage  In  our  op- 
erational date,"  ii/e  added. 

Throughout  tlie  hearings  he  resisted 
suggestions  by  subcommittee  members  that 
some  Jumbo  Jet  construction  projects  could 
be  deferred.  | 

-  WhUe  Travis  w(lll  be  the  prototype  C-5 
termimaK  ReiUy  s41d  that  "we  don't  expect 
an  exact  duplicate  of  this  terminal  build- 
ing at  each  of  thi!  locations.  However,  gen- 
eral design,  moduli^  approach,  and  so  on,  will 
be  used.  It  Is  generally,  you  might  say,  the 
pattern  which  wis  will  use  in  the  design 
and  construction  (if  all  follow-on  terminals." 

The  Travis  air  freight  terminal  will  be 
225.000  square  fe^t  at  a  cost  of  $3,529,000. 
Other  major  C-5  tjrminal  work  is  programed 
for  Dover  AFB  (Del.),  Kelly  APB  (Tex.), 
Charleston  AFB  S.C.)  and  McChord  AFB 
(Wash.). 

"Like  the  comnerclal  aviation  world,"  Lt. 
Col.  J.  T.  Hlleman  of  civil  engineering's 
maintenance  office  testified,  "our  military  air 
terminal  facUltiea  have  not  kept  pace  with 
aircraft  developm(  int.  The  existing  Air  Force 
terminals  are  old  inefficient,  and  are  cur- 
rently operating  fir  beyond  design  capacity. 
With  the  increas  ed  airlift  and  movement 
requirements  in  tie  jumbo  jet  era,  the  ter- 
minal situation  wl  11  be  a  major  limiting  fac- 
tor on  efficient  aii  lift  operations  unless  our 
facilities  are  mod«mized." 

"Our  studies  indicate  that  the  programmed 
fiscal  year  1973  airlift  force  flying  Jets  at  the 
sustained  wartim  (  rate  would  more  than 
double  our  current  terminal  workloads.  In 
this  connection  industry,  you  may  have 
noted,  anticipates  a  20':  annual  growth  In 
the  airfreight  wor  sload  which,  of  course,  is 
saying  that  in  fiv(  years  it  Is  anticipated  to 
double." 

He  testified  that  the  fiscal  1970  request 
was  the  "mirumuri  essential  to  meet  exist- 
ing operational  rec  ulrements  and  the  phased 
expansion  of  the  airlift  force."  New  term- 
inals, he  added,  w  11  be  "austere  and  modu- 
lar In  design  to  th( '  maximum  extent  feasible 
to  allow  for  possible  future  expansion  in  the 
1975  to  1980  time  period." 

Hileman  told  tl  e  subcommittee  that  "Sir 
Force  in  the  fiscal  1971  budget  request  wants 
to  secure  construe  ;lon  funds  for  modernized 
terminal  facilities  "at  those  locations  where 
we  are  only  adding  the  required  apron  and 
refueling  capabilit|r  In  this  year's  program." 

Deployment  dat<  s  and  locations  of  the  first 
three  C-5  squadroi  s  are : 

Charleston,  Aprl,  1970  (first  operational 
squadron):  Travis  August,  1970;  Dover,  De- 
cember. 1970.  Altua  AFB  in  Oklahoma  will  be- 
gin the  first  crew  training  for  operational 
C-5's  in  January. 

According  to  information  Air  Force  sup- 
plied the  subcommittee,  it  spent  $3,997  mil- 
lion for  C-5  constri  ictlon  in  fiscal  1967:  $19.69 
million  in  fiscal  ;  968  and  $9.32  million  in 
fiscal  1969. 


The  fiscal  year  1970  request  by  seven  ccm- 
tinental  U.S.  bases  and  five  foreign  bases  for 
C-6  direct  and  related  construction  Is: 

Kelly,  $2,323,000:  Altos,  $4,800,000:  Charles- 
ton, $1,872,000:  Dover,  $6,984,000:  McChord, 
$1,642,000:  McOulre  (N.J.),  $118,000;  Travis, 
$11,255,000. 

Kadena  (Okinawa),  $4,016,000;  Clark 
(PI),  $401,000;  Yokota  (Japan),  $2,306,000; 
Rheln  (F.R.O.),  $559,000;  Mllden  Hall  (O. 
B),  $1,595,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  for 
the  quonun  be  rescinded  at  12:20  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  ■unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RETIREMENT     OF     JUSTICES     AND 
JUDGES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  of  the  Senate,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1508,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Lecislativi;  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1508)  to  improve  judicial  machinery  by- 
amending  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  retirement  of  justices  and  judges  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  ( Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)  are  absent  on  oflQcial 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
viN),  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jordan)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
<Mr.  Bayh)  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Gtood- 
ell)  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Mttrphy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
is  absent  on  ofQcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bel&mon),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Mttrphy)  and 


the    Senator    from   Ohio    (Mr.    Saxbe) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  25.  as  follows : 


(No.  135  Leg.) 

YEAS— 61 

Allott 

Oriflln 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Gumey 

Muskle 

Baker 

Harris 

Packwood 

Boggs 

Hart 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Hartke 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Case 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Church 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

Cotton 

Javits 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Curtis 

Long 

Smith,  Maine 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Smith,  111. 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Stevens 

Dominlck 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Eagleton 

McClellan 

Tower 

Fannin 

McGee 

Tydlngs 

Fong 

McOovem 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fulbrlght 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ooldwater 

Montoya 

Gravel 

Moss 

NAYS— 25 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Russell 

Allen 

Holland 

Spong 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Stennis 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kennedy 

Talmadge 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Cannon 

Miller 

WiUlams,  Del. 

Cook 

Nelson 

Young,  Ohio 

Ellender 

Pastore 

Gore 

Proxmire 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bible 

Eastland 

Ervin 


NOT  VOTING — 14 

Murphy 
Saxbe 
Sparkman 
Yarborough 


Goodell 
Hollings 
Jordan,  N.C. 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 


So  the  bill  (S.  1508)   was  passed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  and  Mr.  BYRD  of  West 
Virginia  made  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

evereit  Mckinley  dirksen— in 
memoriam 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  hear  eulogies  on  the  life  and 
service  of  the  late  Senator  Everett  M. 
Dirksen. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy) 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  be  in  charge 
of  the  time  on  the  eulogies,  and  may  be 
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permitted  to  yield  to  other  Senators  to 
make  their  statements  with  respect  to 
the  late  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EVERETT    M'KINLEY    DIRKSEN:     A 
RECOLLECTION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  apart  from 
our  collective  memory  of  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen — seated,  standing,  or 
pacing  before  this  Chamber;  whispering, 
rumbling,  advocating,  embellishing, 
pleading,  cajoling,  and  frequently  per- 
suading— each  of  us  retains  his  distinct 
and  private  memories  of  our  departed 
leader. 

I  think  I  shall  always  remember  him 
most  vividly  in  the  setting  where  I  first 
got  to  know  him  years  ago — at  innumer- 
able poUtical  dinners  in  our  State  of  Il- 
linois. Usually,  their  intent  was  to  raise 
funds  and  their  theme  was  invariably 
partisan.  Their  flavor,  however,  was  pure 
Dirksen. 

Following  a  version  of  the  National 
Anthem — during  which  the  assmbled 
audience  would  grope  for  the  key — the 
group  would  sit  through  an  all-too-fre- 
quent meal  of  chicken  and  peas  and  then 
through  perhaps  a  dozen  "brief"  prelim- 
inary speeches,  each  of  them  viewing 
with  alarm  the  latest  outrage  perpe- 
trated by  the  Democrats.  Hundreds,  oc- 
casionally thousands  of  people,  would 
patiently  sit  through  these  evenings 
without  complaint  only  because  of  the 
promised  finale:  An  address  by  the  Hon- 
orable Everett  McKinley  Dirksen.  A 
political  audience  would  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  to  hear  him  speak. 

They  were  seldom,  if  ever,  disap- 
pointed. 

As  often  as  not,  Everett  would  begin 
with  a  typically  Dirksenesque  tale  which, 
had  anyone  else  dared  to  offer  it,  im- 
mediately would  have  fallen  flat.  But 
Everett  would  tell  his  story  with  a  sly 
twinkle  in  his  eye  and  a  mischievous 
note  in  his  voice,  his  resonant  voice  roll- 
ing out  the  vowels;  and  no  matter  how 
farfetched,  no  matter  how  many  times 
it  had  been  heard  before,  the  pimchline 
invariably  brought  down  the  house.  The 
audience  was  his,  then  and  forever.  Peo- 
ple would  knowingly  whisper  to  one  an- 
other: "Ev  is  in  great  form  tonight,"  or 

You  cain't  top  the  old  boy."  They  would 
then  settle  back,  satisfled  that  the  eve- 
ning's events  had  been  rendered  worth 
while  by  the  star  performer. 

On  these  occasions,  at  which  I  usually 
was  seated  nearby,  and  I  must  say  with 
candor  not  without  envy,  the  minority 
leader  seemingly  arrived  quite  impre- 
pared.  He  appeared  hurriedly  and  late, 
often — as  he  liked  to  remind  the  audi- 
ence— directly  from  the  Senate  floor. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  a  text,  and 
only  an  occasional  note  scribbled  on  a 
piece  of  paper. 

And  yet,  as  he  weaved  his  magic,  it  was 
soon  evident  that  he  had  no  need  of  the 
usual  props  that  sustain  a  political 
speaker. 

He  would  talk  glowingly  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party:  "Gerry  Ford — before  that 
it  was  Charlie  Halleck — and  I  need  more 
troops  in  Washington,"  he  would  say,  and 
then  predict  an  unquestioned  Republican 


majority,  if  not  in  the  next  Congress, 
then  most  assuredly  in  the  one  just  after 
it. 

He  would  spesik  in  respectful  tones  of 
"my  Commander  in  Chief,"  regardless  of 
who  occupied  the  White  House  at  the 
time  and  regardless  of  his  party.  Fre- 
quently, he  would  confide  to  the  audience 
the  commonsense  ad'vice  he  had  private- 
ly offered  to  the  President  that  very 
week. 

He  would  share  aloud  his  grave  con- 
cern over  the  economy,  over  the  high  cost 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  over  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  future  of  the  marigold, 
the  Constitution  or,  quite  likely,  over  all 
these  matters.  Yet,  in  the  end,  he  would 
talk  with  optimism  and  eloquence  about 
our  country,  about  its  greatness  and  its 
promise,  and  his  audience  returned  to 
their  homes  on  the  prairie,  proud  in  their 
hearts  to  be  Americans,  and  grateful  that 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  was  repre- 
senting them  in  the  highest  councils  of 
Government. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  3  years 
ago,  I  soon  realized  that  the  respect  and 
affection  he  kindled  at  these  Illinois  din- 
ners was  shared  by  those  who  know  him 
best — his  colleagues  in  this  body.  And 
here,  as  in  Illinois,  he  returned  that  re- 
spect and  affection  in  full  measure. 

Everett  Dirksen's  political  prowess  at 
home  was  more  than  matched  by  his 
legislative  skill  in  Washington.  His  se- 
cret perhaps  was  that,  while  a  master  of 
the  reasonable  compromise,  he  would 
never  compromise  a  principle — and  he 
would  never  ask  another  man  to  do  so. 
It  would  have  been  easy  enough  for  Ev 
Dirksen  as  the  leader  of  my  party  in 
the  Senate,  and  as  the  famed  senior  Sen- 
ator from  my  own  State,  to  ask  me  to  go 
his  way  on  many  an  issue,  even  when  he 
knew  my  inclination  was  in  another  di- 
rection— and  it  would  have  put  me  in  a 
diflacult  position  to  refuse.  But  he  never 
once  did.  Before  I  came  to  Washington, 
he  said  that,  whenever  conscience  dic- 
tated, we  should  simply  agree  to  dis- 
agree, and  he  always  honored  that  prin- 
ciple between  us. 

Certainly  one  reason  that  his  Repub- 
lican colleagues  elected  him  their  leader 
time  and  time  again  was  that  he  always 
respected  each  man's  independence,  in- 
dividuality, and  point  of  view.  For  he 
himself  was  an  independent  man  of 
strong  beliefs.  Above  all,  he  was  a 
unique  individual — an  original  in  an  era 
that  discourages  originality. 

For  more  than  35  years,  Everett  Dirk- 
sen's life  was  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  his  family,  his  country,  and  Congress. 
He  left  his  vivid  imprint  not  only  on 
each  of  these,  but  on  every  individual 
who  knew  him.  He  touched  our  lives 
with  his  special  vibrancy  and  resilience, 
his  color  and  passion,  his  wit  and  wis- 
dom. A  man  who  so  amply  embodied 
these  qualities  cannot  leave  us  without 
great  sadness.  We  shall  all  miss  him. 

I  know  I  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  honored  at  this 
time  to  yield  to  the  Senator  who  last 
served  imder  Senator  Dirksen  as  minor- 
ity whip,  and  his  successor  as  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate:  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott). 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois,  who 


has  spoken  so  movingly  of  the  great 
man  we  honor  here  today. 

First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  report  to  the  people  of 
Tennessee  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  for  the  week 
of  September  14,  1969,  consisting  of  the 
remarks  which  he  made  in  the  Rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  in  response  to  the  eulogy 
of  the  late  Senator  Dirksen  by  President 
Nixon. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
<  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
stands  in  his  stead,  but  cannot  presume 
to  take  his  place,  I  rise  to  join  in  our 
eulogy  of  a  great  Senator.  We  call  to 
mind  the  wonderful  associations  all  of  us 
in  this  body  have  had  with  him.  While 
today  we  eulogize  him,  it  is  not  possible 
to  replace,  except  in  fond  memories,  the 
position  held  by  that  great  and  distin- 
guished leader  of  the  Republican  Party. 
Today  we  remember  a  man  whose 
memory  entertains  the  endearing  recog- 
nition of  all  of  us  in  this  body  and  of 
millions  and  millions  of  Americans.  We 
remember  today  that  each  day  as  he 
came  to  the  Senate  he  had  a  bright  and 
friendly  comment.  He  delighted  the 
American  public  and  he  delighted  us.  He 
contributed  a  spirit  of  accommodation  to 
this  body  unsurpassed  in  my  recollection. 
Yet,  his  spirit  and  stature  fully  recog- 
nized his  responsibilities  as  an  American 
first  and  foremost,  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  as  a  great  leader  of 
his  party. 

Today  we  remember  and  recognize  the 
warmth  and  compassion  of  Everett 
Dirksen.  We  remember  his  sense  of 
humor.  We  remember,  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  qualities  which  he  had,  the  im- 
stinting  ability  to  view  himself  in  due 
proportion  as  one  of  God's  humble 
creatures. 

With  engaging  humor,  he  played 
games  with  his  own  posture.  We.  who 
enjoyed  that  deprecating  exercise,  nev- 
ertheless, recognize  his  great  position 
and  high  responsibilities  in  the  events  of 
this  Nation  which  he  dealt  with  so  well, 
so  long,  and  so  successfully. 

It  was  in  his  moments  of  greatest 
triumph  that  I  had  the  honor  to  work 
with  him.  We  all  remember  his  unstint- 
ing role  in  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  United 
Nations  bond  issue,  and  a  long  list  of 
equally  great  triumphs. 

His  leadership  was  unusual  but  un- 
usually effective.  His  personality  was  ap- 
pealing and  his  ability  to  gain  the  sup- 
port of  others  on  a  wide  variety  of  mat- 
ters was  unquestioned. 

He  had  the  undaunting  courage  to  op- 
ix>se  when  he  felt  he  was  in  the  right. 
In  matters  of  his  own  well-developed 
conscience  and  search  for  the  right,  he 
opposed  his  constituents,  his  colleagues, 
and  even  his  President.  In  matters  which 
he  supported,  he  supported  all  the  way, 
and  those  who  gained  his  support  and 
whose  support  he  gained,  were  numerous 
indeed. 

His  works  are  monuments  to  construc- 
tive achievement  on  behalf  of  his  State, 
his  party,  and  his  Nation.  His  triumphs 
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were  often  the  triumphs  of  Congress  and 
in  a  very  real  sense  every  President  un- 
der whom  he  served. 

He  was  patient  under  suffering;  cour- 
teous amidst  con|f rontation ;  cheerful  as 
an  adversary.  H\s  spirit  was  the  spirit 
of  the  successful!  and  he  demonstrated 
his  delight  and  gratification  at  each  of 
his  long  line  of  accesses. 

His  oratory  provided  the  bridges  over 
which  those  who  had  already  been  per- 
suaded could  walk.  It  was  the  essence  of 
persuasion  which  demonstrated  all  the 
smoothness  and  gentleness  which  was 
his  as  a  man.  It  was  the  icing  on  the 
cake  which  he  had  already  baked. 

Today  we  honor  the  Nation  when  we 
eulogize  Ev  Dirk^en.  We  honor  all  those 
who  knew  and  loved  him  and  worked 
with  him.  We  w^l  remember  him.  We 
cannot  forget  him. 

To  the  unique.!  unforgettable  Everett 
DiRKSEN  we  say  our  warm,  fond  fare- 
well. And  to  his  ^ife.  Louella,  who  epito- 
mizes that  oft  said  cliche,  "Behind  every 
great  man  there  Is  a  woman."  To  his 
daughter,  Joy,  ahd  his  son-in-law  and 
om-  coHeague,  Senator  Baker,  Marian 
and  I  extend  out  deepest  sympathy. 

EaHIBTT     1 

Report  |ro   Tennessee 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Howard  H.  Bakeb) 

(Due  to  the  deattt  of  U.S.  Senator  Everett 
M.  DotKSEN,  Senator  Howard  H.  Baker  did 
not  wrtte  his  usual!  column  this  week.  Below 
Is  the  response  Senator  Baker  made  In  the 
Rotunda  to  the  exUogy  by  I^resldent  Nlzon 
of  Senator  Dirkseh.) 

Mr.  President.  th|inlc  you.  I  speak  for  Mrs. 
Olrksen  and  the  r^t  of  the  family  when  I 
express  oiir  deep  gratitude  to  you  and  to 
many  Americans  thiroughout  the  country  for 
their  thoughtfulnees  at  this  time.  We  are 
profoundly  grateful 

A  century  ago  a«otber  man  from  Illinois 
first  lay  in  state  oik  this  catafalque,  on  this 
spot,  described  by  $andburg  as  "midway  be- 
tween House  and  Senate  chambers,  midway 
between  those  seats  and  aisles  of  heartbreak 
and  passion." 

And  90  It  Is  with  lEvERETr  Dirksen — a  man 
of  his  nation  who  i  served  long  and  well  in 
both  of  those  chanlbers. 

Everett  Dirksenj  cherished  Lincoln,  but 
with  a  great  huAlllty  that  rejected  any 
thought  of  comparison.  He  sought  to  follow 
many  of  the  precepts  that  are  the  Lincoln 
legacy.  Both  men  jmderstood  with  slngiilar 
clarity  that  a  great  land  diverse  people  do  not 
speak  with  a  single  voice  and  that  adherence 
to  rigid  Ideology  leaves  little  room  for  com- 
promise and  response  to  change. 

A  man  of  Imposing  presence  and  bearing, 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  was  nonetheless 
a  man  of  eminent  fvlt,  hximor,  and  p>erspec- 
tive,  who  kept  himself  and  others  constantly 
on  guard  against ;  taking  themselves  too 
seriously. 

He  was  guided  bv  a  simple  religious  faith, 
carrying  through  life  a  sense  oi  the  Creator's 
presence  and  doing  homage  to  the  small, 
frail  spark  of  Immortality  which  defines  the 
human  spirit. 

But  perhaps  mosjt  of  all  his  hoo  was  the 
people.  He  was  of  tfae  people.  Born  of  immi- 
grant parents,  his  mother  arrived  in  this 
country  speaking  no  English  and  with  a  tag 
about  her  neck  Instructing  only  that  she  be 
sent  to  Pekln,  111.  lie  knew  first  hand  "melt- 
ing pot"  America-*-its  diversity  and  hard- 
ship, the  brilliance  ;of  its  people  going  about 
the  business  of  for^ng  a  magnificent  nation, 
and  he  loved  them^  All  of  them.  Pew  people 
have  loved  so  well,  t^nd.  1  think  the  people  saw 
something  of  their  own  greatness  In  him  and 
understood  and  re£t>ected  him  for  it. 


This  man  was  an  Idealist,  but  a  realist  as 
well;  and  in  the  end  he  chose  calmly  to  risk 
his  life,  electing  uncertain  surgery  in  order 
to  gain  the  opportunity  to  live  and  serve 
further,  and  he  lost.  But  in  losing,  be  fixed 
with  permanence  the  image  of  a  noble  man 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
with  great  pleasure  to  our  distinguished 
majority  leader,  for  whom  Ev  Dirksen 
had  the  greatest  affection  and  highest 
regard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  7,  1969,  E^trett  M.  Dirksen 
died  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in  the  city 
of  Washington.  His  death  broke  a  him- 
dred  relationships  which  he  had  in  the 
Senate.  It  opened  the  links  which  held 
him  to  all  of  us  as  a  body  and  to  each 
of  us  as  a  friend  and  colleague.  We  knew 
him  in  the  same  way  and  each  of  us  knew 
him  in  his  own  way. 

There  was  the  public  Everett  M. 
Dirksen  who  stood  at  that  desk  across 
this  aisle — intent,  relaxed,  fierce,  gentle, 
humorous,  earnest — as  a  mood  was  upon 
him  and  as  an  issue  moved  him.  As  a 
group,  the  Senate  knew  that  Everett 
Dirksen.  The  galleries,  too,  saw  and 
heard  him.  The  press  characterized  and 
sometimes,  and  without  malice,  carica- 
tured him  for  a  nation  which  came  to 
delight  in  him. 

One  remembers  that  Everett  Dirksen 
in  fiickers  of  remembrance,  his  passion- 
ate defense  of  flowers  and  above  all  of 
his  beloved  marigolds,  the  deft  brush  of 
words  painting  a  landscape  of  the  Illinois 
countryside  and  the  little  red  school - 
house,  the  surging  references  to  the 
sagas  of  history,  the  quotations  from 
Shakespeare  and  the  poets  and  the 
statesmen  of  the  past. 

Above  all,  one  remembers  his  keynote 
phrase.  When  he  said  of  a  measure  that 
it  was  "an  idea  whose  time  has  come," 
whether  in  civil  rights,  in  nuclear  test- 
ing, or  other  of  the  great  issues  of  his 
time,  he  annoimced  a  newly  formed  con- 
viction which  would  move  him  to  action. 
With  that  phrase,  too,  he  illuminated 
time  and  again  his  capacity  for  change 
in  a  changing  world. 

As  majority  leader,  I  owe  much — very 
much — to  that  capacity  of  Everett  Dirk- 
sen. The  Senate  and  the  Nation  owe 
much  to  it  for  what  it  has  meant  to  the 
legislative  history  of  the  past  decade. 

For  me  as  for  every  Senator  there  was 
still  £uiother  Everett  Dirksen,  a  personal 
Dirksen.  I  knew  him  as  a  determined 
Member  of  the  House  and  I  knew  him  in 
the  Senate  after  1953.  I  knew  him  best 
during  those  E>ast  10  years  when  I  shared 
with  him  the  joint  leadership  of  the 
Senate. 

When  I  think  of  that  personal  Everett 
Dirksen,  I  remember  his  ofiQce  where  we 
met  so  frequently  and  of  his  tolerance, 
understanding,  suid  imfailing  kindness.  I 
remember,  too,  the  laughter,  now  stilled, 
which  so  short  a  time  ago  he  engendered 
in  the  Senate.  I  remember  the  tears 
which,  on  occasion,  he  provoked  among 
us  with  the  passionate  vividness  of  his 
words.  I  remember  the  fierce  divisions 
and  the  triumphant  reconciliations  in 
the  Senate — both  of  which  he  was  often 
the  prime  mover. 

Others  will  come  after  him  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  they  have  been  here  before  him. 


to  evoke  the  laughter,  to  bring  forth  the 
tears,  to  thrust  and  parry  adroitly  and 
then,  adroitly,  to  suture  the  wounds  and 
lay  an  issue  to  rest.  They  will  come,  but 
there  will  be  in  the  permanence  of  the 
Senate  s<Hnething  special  about  the  place 
which  Is  Everett  McKinlet  Dirksen's.  If 
words  must  speak  what  his  life  has  al- 
ready spoken,  let  them  say  that  he  served 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  who 
sent  him  here,  with  a  good  heart  and 
head,  and  the  Nation  with  full  faith  and 
devotion.  He  was  the  Mr.  Republican  of 
an  era.  He  was  a  Senator  and  a  leader  of 
the  Senate.  He  was  an  American  and  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  He  will  be  remem- 
bered by  all  of  us  with  affection,  with 
respect,  and  with  esteem. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  niinois.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distingiiished  junior  Senator  from 
niinois.  It  is  most  appropriate  that  he 
make  his  initial  comments  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  about  a  man  he  greatly  admired 
and  respected.  He  is  a  man  who,  I  know, 
will  be  a  worthy  successor  to  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
my  memories  of  Everett  Dirksen  are 
different  from  those  of  his  colleagues 
who  served  with  him  over  the  years  in 
this  body.  Of  course,  I  never  had  that 
opportunity.  But  my  memories  are  none- 
theless clear  and  dear  to  my  heart. 

My  first  clear  recollection  of  the  Sen- 
ator stems  from  his  first  campaign  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  1950,  when  he  had  the 
temerity  to  announce  his  candidacy 
against  the  incumbent  Senator,  who  was 
then  the  majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. The  political  professionals,  of  course, 
gave  him  only  an  outside  chance,  if  any, 
to  be  successful.  But  Everett  Dirksen 
stumped  the  State  of  Illinois  with  his 
campaign  and  emerged  victorious  to  be- 
gin his  long  career  in  the  Senate.  I  well 
remember  him  in  that  campaign,  at 
which  time  I  was  a  young  lawyer  in  Al- 
ton, m.,  who,  though  an  interested  par- 
ticipant in  the  campaign  as  a  worker, 
had  never  myself  ran  for  office. 

Through  the  years  since,  my  associ- 
ation with  Everett  Dirksen  covered 
many  and  various  roads  we  walked  to- 
gether. As  a  candidate  for  the  Illinois 
State  Legislature  in  1954,  and  every  2 
years  since,  we  shared  the  campaign  trail 
and  many  a  political  platform  together. 
His  presence  always  swelled  the  crowd 
to  capacity  wherever  he  appeared.  And 
when  he  walked  up  to  the  podium,  I,  with 
all  his  other  friends  and  supporters,  sat 
back  to  enjoy  his  always  classic  state- 
ments, and  to  share  his  wisdom  and 
charm.  We  in  Illinois  were  always  proud 
to  rate  him  with  the  great  platform 
s{>eakers  of  our  time,  and  he  never  let 
us  down.  I  always  felt  that  the  one  word 
description  of  his  public  appearances  was 
"charm,"  and  we  always  looked  forward 
to  hearing  him  again,  no  matter  how 
many  times  we  had  heard  him  before. 

As  I  acquired  some  political  maturity, 
I  remember  the  many  private  confer- 
ences, either  on  the  telephone  or  in  per- 
son, in  which  we  discussed  the  issues 
affecting  Illinois  and  the  Nation.  And 
while  he  was  always  ready  with  good 
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and  sound  advice  on  directions  we  should 
go,  he  always  flattered  others  by  seeking 
and  listening  to  our  advice  and  counsel. 

Most  of  all,  my  memories  of  Everett 
Dirksen  relate  to  three  very  personal 
incidents.  None  of  these  were  matters  of 
public  interest  or  concern  in  any  sense, 
but  they  will  always  linger  in  my  mem- 
ory as  a  true  index  of  our  relationship. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  I  brought  my 
wife  and  daughter  east  on  a  trip  through- 
out this  part  of  the  country.  When  we 
stopped  in  Washington,  I  contacted  the 
Senator's  office  and  indicated  my  desire 
to  pay  my  respects.  He  worked  us  into 
his  busy  schedule,  and  the  three  of  us 
sat  with  Ev  Dirksen  In  his  office  for  over 
an  hour  chatting  about  many  things.  I 
have  never  forgotten  his  graciousness 
and  hospitality  in  giving  us  more  time 
than  he  had  to  spare,  sharing  himself 
with  us. 

The  second  incident  relates  to  an  oc- 
casion when  Senator  Dirksen  made  an 
appearance  in  my  hometown  of  Alton  as 
the  principal  speaker  at  one  of  our  Lin- 
coln Day  fundraising  dinners.  He  w£is  to 
stay  the  night  at  the  home  of  a  mutual 
friend,  who  had  a  reception  after  the 
dinner  to  which  some  30  or  40  peo- 
ple were  invited.  Most  of  the  guests  fi- 
nally left,  and  the  Senator,  together  with 
my  family  and  the  host  family  wound  up 
sitting  aroimd  the  kitchen  table  late  in 
the  evening.  Again,  a  chat  with  Ev  Dirk- 
.SEN  on  an  informal  basis  proved  a  de- 
lightful thing.  When  I  finally  realized 
how  late  it  was,  I  suggested  that  we  had 
better  go  home  to  let  him  get  some  rest, 
but  he  protested  that  he  was  certainly 
in  no  hurry  to  go  to  bed  and  urged  us  to 
stay  longer.  Notwithstanding  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  I  imderstand  he  was  up  at 

5  o'clock  the  next  morning  on  his  way  to 
his  next  important  engagement. 

And  finally,  the  memory  I  cherish  most 
was  the  occasion  when  he  appeared  to 
speak  at  my  alma  mater,  Illinois  College, 
in  Jacksonville  at  its  commencement  in 
1967.  I  was  on  the  campus  that  day  for 
the  purpose  of  a  limcheon  and  specifi- 
cally waited  to  greet  him  when  he  arrived. 
It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon,  late  in  the 
Illinois  legislative  session  in  which  I  was 
then  serving  as  speaker,  and  it  was  my 
intention  to  go  on  to  Springfield  after  the 
luncheon  meeting  to  do  the  work  neces- 
sary to  get  ready  for  the  opening  of  the 
session  on  Monday.  When  the  Senator 
arrived,  he  asked  if  I  was  going  to 
Springfield  afterwards,  and  when  I  in- 
dicated I  was,  he  asked  if  I  would  stay 
and  drive  him  over  since  he  had  an  air- 
plane to  catch  there.  When  Everett 
Dirksen  asked  me  for  a  ride.  I  naturally 
answered  yes,  and  I  was  certainly  de- 
lighted to  stay.  We  left  Jacksonville  about 

6  o'clock  that  evening  and  his  airplane 
did  not  leave  Springfield  until  9.  During 
that  3  hours,  we  drove  from  Jacksonville 
to  Springfield,  stopped  in  the  State  House 
and  my  office  briefly,  went  to  a  small 
restaurant  where  we  had  a  light  dinner, 
and  finally  went  to  the  airport.  For  that 
entire  3  hours  I  again  had  the  chance  to 
sit  and  chat  in  a  purely  private  and  per- 
.sonal  way  with  this  great  man. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  are  too  many 
people  in  the  world  who  have  had  3 
uninterrupted  hours  with  Everett  Dirk- 


sen in  recent  years,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  them.  We  did  not  talk  about  the 
weighty  problems  that  faced  the  State 
or  the  Nation.  For  the  most  part  we 
talked  about  purely  personal  things, 
reminiscences  of  political  happenings 
that  h&d  occurred  to  either  one  of  us, 
and  the  good  fun  things  that  really 
make  up  life.  To  have  had  this  oppor- 
tunity is  something  which  I  feel  has 
come  to  very  few  people,  and  I  shall 
always  cherish  it. 

My  relationship  with  Senator  Everett 
Dirksen,  therefore,  was  not  as  a  col- 
league in  this  great  legislative  body,  but 
rather  that  of  a  young  man.  coming 
along  in  politics,  sitting  at  the  knee  of 
the  master  teacher.  I  listened  closely  to 
what  he  had  to  say.  I  have  tried  to  learn 
from  his  wisdom  accumulated  over  the 
years.  While  I  do  not  in  any  wise  suggest 
that  I  or  anyone  else  shall  ever  be  an- 
other Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  in 
this  body,  or  otherwise,  you  may  be  sure 
that  we  in  Illinois  revere  him  and  will 
miss  him,  as  one  of  the  great  bulwarks 
of  our  American  democracy,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  contributions  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  throughout  our  entire  his- 
tory. 

And  so,  while  we  shall  always  remem- 
ber him  together  as  politician,  states- 
man, patriot,  and  all  the  other  things 
which  made  him  great,  my  memory  of 
Everett  Dirksen  will  be  that  of  a  true 
and  dear  friend. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida,  who  worked  for  so 
many  years  with  his  friend  and  colleague, 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  late  and  beloved  Everett  McKin- 
ley Dirksen  was  my  friend  and  I  shall 
ever  miss  him.  When  I  came  to  the  Senate 
in  1946  he  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  was  fond  of  him  and 
our  friendship  became  closer  after  he 
came  to  the  Senate  where  he  soon  be- 
came the  Republican  whip  and  still  later, 
the  RepubUcan  leader.  My  visits  to  liis 
office  in  the  Capitol — sometimes  on  Sen- 
ate business  and  sometimes  to  participate 
in  doing  him  honor — will  all  be  remem- 
bered and  cherished  by  me.  Our  visits  to 
his  home  in  nearby  Virginia  were  also 
colorful  incidents  to  be  always  recalled 
with  great  plesisure  by  both  Mrs.  Holland 
and  me. 

There  is  much  I  could  say  about  his 
various  activities,  some  of  which  I  have 
already  said  during  Senate  debates  and 
which  already  appears  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Our  service  in  World  War 
I  wsis  closely  related,  though  we  were 
not  then  acquainted.  We  spoke  often  of 
those  days.  But  since  he  maintained  his 
winter  home  at  DeBary  in  my  own  native 
State  of  Florida  and  took  many  occasions 
to  show  ills  friendship  for  our  State,  I 
prefer  to  confine  my  remarks  largely  to 
the  complimentary  editorials  appearing 
about  him  in  the  press  of  my  State  im- 
mediately after  his  death.  Whether  lib- 
eral, moderate  or  conservative,  whether 
Democratic,  Republican  or  Independent, 
whether  serving  the  public  in  the  Gold 
Coast  area,  in  the  Tampa  Bay  region,  at 
Cape  Kennedy,  in  the  conservative  G&te- 


way  City  of  Jacksonville,  or  in  the  tsrpi- 
cally  southern  panhandle  cities  of  Pana- 
ma City  and  Pensacola,  these  editorials, 
although  written  by  able  men  of  greatly 
differing  philosophies,  all  express  the  sor- 
row felt  by  our  entire  State  when  we  lost 
our  friend  and  winter  visitor,  the  late 
Senator  Dirksen. 

I  purposely  left  out  the  central  Florida 
area  in  the  list  which  I  have  just  named 
because  it  was  there  he  maintained  his 
winter  home  and  ,vas  best  known  and 
most  beloved.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
first,  therefore,  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  of  September  9  entitled  "Senator 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
similar  vein,  the  evening  paper  in  Or- 
lando, the  Evening  Star,  of  September 
10,  included  the  editorial  "Dirksen  Was 
Great  American,"  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  full  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

( See  exhibit  2. ) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  paragraphs  in  the 
editorial  of  the  Evening  Star  is  the  one 
in  which  Senator  Dirksen  is  compared 
with  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

It  is  interesting  that  he  served  in  the 
House  from  the  same  area  as  did  President 
Lincoln.  They  were  both  able  and  convinc- 
ing speakers,  although  their  styles  were  as 
different  as  were  their  personalities.  They 
both  had  wit  and  good  humor,  but  Lincoln 
had  a  simple  eloquence  whUe  Senator  Dirk- 
sen's WEis  u  flowery,  ornate  eloquence  rarely 
equaled  in  American  political  history. 

Prom  my  own  town  of  Bartow,  Fla., 
the  county  seat  of  Polk  County — a  part 
of  central  Florida — there  appeared  in 
the  September  8  edition  of  the  Polk 
County  Democrat  an  editorial  entitled 
"A  Msm  for  All  the  Country."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  full  as  part  of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  quote 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  edi- 
torial : 

His  fame  as  an  orator,  a  wit  and  a  states- 
man will  linger  long  in  the  Senate  cloakroom 
and  in  the  Capitol  pressroom,  and  will  out- 
last the  coming  and  going  of  many  a  senator 
who  has  yet  to  be  elected. 

From  the  Miami  Herald,  the  conserva- 
tive paper  in  Miami,  there  appeared  on 
September  9  the  editorial  "Ev  Dirksen, 
Individualist,"  which  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  my  remarks 
in  full. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  more  interesting  paragraphs  in  that 
editorial  was  this  quotation : 

He  was  a  leader,  a  patriot  loyal  to  the 
Ideals  of  his  country  as  he  saw  them,  both  a 
controversial  and  popular  figure  in  Washing- 
ton. He  crossed  from  one  line  to  the  other. 
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In  the  Miami  Hews,  the  liberal  paper 
In  Miami,  there  appeared  on  September 
9  the  editorial  "Senator  Dirksens  Con- 
tributions" which  II  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  pnr(ted  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks.  ,^^     ^ 

The  PRESmiNb  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  5.> 

Mr.  HOLLAND.!  Mr.  President,  I  quote 
the  closing  parag>-aph  of  that  editorial 
as  follows: 

He  was  a  humor  st,  a  philosopher,  could 
be  a  -com  ball"  wheh  the  occasion  demanded, 
was  unmatched  as  ab  orator.  Senator  Dlrksen 
was  an  outstanding  leader,  enjoying  the  con- 
fldence  of  all  thoie  around  him.  He  was 
adaptable  to  the  cttanglng  times  and  suc- 
cessful because  he  knew  his  country  came 
before  his  politics. 

In  the  Palm  B^h  Times  of  Septem- 
ber 9  there  appealed  an  editorial  entitled 
••D1RK5EW  Fought  the  Good  Fight,"  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  full  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  6.) 

Mr  HOLLANDl  Mr.  President,  in  the 
newspaper  Toda^-,  published  at  Cape 
Kennedy  on  September  9  appeared  the 
editorial  "Everett  Dirksen."  I  ask  unani- 
mo'JS  consent  tiiat  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  full  as  k  part  of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  7. )j 

Mr.  HOLLANDL  Mr.  President.  I  read 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  edi- 
torial: 

But  he  was  not  all  things  to  all  people, 
nor  did  he  try  to  be.  He  worried  that  the 
young  people  of  tAday  seem  to  be  turning 
their  backs  on  tiielr  American  heritage. 
Rather  than  sanctioning  their  prodigal  dis- 
content, he  soughtjto  bring  them  "back  into 
the  stream  of  tradlljlon." 

In  the  Florida  Times  Union  at  Jack- 
sonville which  h^d  highly  praised  Sena- 
tor DiRKSEN  in  Its  news  and  editorial 
columns  when  he  delivered  a  great 
speech  there  notilong  before  his  death, 
entitled  "What's  Right  with  America"  to 
a  wildly  enthusiastic,  overflow  meeting 
of  the  State  Chainber  of  Commerce,  ap- 
peared on  September  10  the  editorial 
"Everett  McKinLey  Dirksen,  '  which  I 
ask  unanimous  cbnsent  to  have  included 
in  full  in  my  remprks. 

The  PRESIDIKG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  sa  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  8. J 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
quote  the  following  two  paragraphs  from 
the  editorial :       I 

He  provided  a  balance  to  the  Congress  and 


had    the   stature 
above  the  level  of 


:iot    only    to   himself    rise 

_        pure  partisanship  but  to 

pull  many  of  his  colleagues  above  that  level 
as  well. 

The  heart  of  America  is  right,"  he  said  in 
n   JacksonvlUe.    And    the 

„.    Dirksen    was    right.    The 

nation  that  he  Icfved  and  served  will  miss 
him 


From  the  Tampa  Bay  area  there  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  of 
September  8  an  editorial  entitled  "Dirk- 
sen's  Sense  of  the  Senate,"  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  be  printed  in  full  in 
my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton  in  the  chair  > .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  9.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
paper,  a  liberal  one,  seeking  for  a  quota- 
tion which  best  fitted  Senator  Dirksen, 
came  up  with  the  following  words  from 
Thomas  Carlyle: 

In  the  long  run  every  Oovemment  is  the 
exact  symbol  of  its  people,  with  their  wisdom 
and  unwisdom. 

They  followed  this  Carlyle  quotation 
with  the  following: 

Sen.'  Dirksen  was  Government  because  he 
was  good  at  It.  and  because  his  own  balance 
of  wisdom  and  unwisdom  made  him  su- 
premely hvunan. 

From  the  Panhandle  of  Florida  I  noted 
in  the  Pensacola  Journal  an  able  editorial 
entitled  "A  Loss  to  the  Senate."  appear- 
ing on  September  9  which  I  ask  to  have 
copied  in  my  remarks  in  full. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  10.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
read  the  closing  paragraph  of  that  edi- 
torial as  follows : 

There  are  not  many  in  Congress  who  can 
rate  the  title  of  statesmen.  Even  his  enemies 
agreed  that  Dirksen  rated  it.  He  will  be 
missed  as  only  positive  leadership  can  be 
m.issed. 

In  the  Panama  City  Herald — also  in 
the  Florida  Panhandle — there  appeared 
the  editorial  "Dirksen  Among  Greats." 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  in  full. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  11. > 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
were  many  other  editorials  in  Florida 
papers  well  worthy  of  preservation  but 
I  wanted  in  my  own  remarks  to  illustrate 
the  fact  that  from  all  segments  of  the 
press  in  Florida,  regardless  of  geography, 
philosophy,  or  other  regional  differences 
there  appeared  unanimous  expressions  of 
affection,  respect,  and  sorrow  for  Sena- 
tor Dirksen.  In  other  words.  I  wanted 
the  Record  to  show  that  the  press  of 
Florida,  which  is  surely  a  cosmopolitan 
State,  voiced  feelings  of  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  Everett  Dirksen  which  I  think 
spoke  rather  clearly  for  all  segments  of 
American  thinking.  He  was  a  great 
statesman,  an  effective  legislator,  a 
warm  and  loyal  friend  and  one  who  will 
be  greatly  missed  always  by  every  Sena- 
tor and  Congressman  who  served  with 
him  and  who  knew  him. 

Mrs.  Holland  and  I  express  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Dirksen  and  their 
daughter.  Mrs.  Baker,  to  Senator  Baker 
and  the  Baker  children,  along  with  our 
hope  that  they  may  find  comfort  in  their 
sorrow  from  the  expressions  of  appre- 
ciation of  Senator  Dirksen  which  have 
been  voiced  by  every  segment  of  America. 
Mr.   President,   I    thank    the    distin- 


guished    Senator     from     Illinois     for 
yielding. 

EXHIBIT    1 

[Prom  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel. 
Sept.  9.  19691 

Senator   Evebtft   McKinixt   Dirksen 

There  was  no  one  like  Sen.  Everett  Mc- 
KiNLET  Dirksen. 

With  his  full  head  of  wavy,  graying  hair, 
his  rich  oratorical  voice,  his  gestures  and  the 
poses  he  struck  to  make  a  point,  he  was  the 
most  colorful  member  of  an  often  somber 
Congress. 

Ev  DntKSEN  was  the  last  of  a  vanished 
breed  of  old-time  senators  who  looked  and 
acted  as  we  think  senators  should  look  and 
act. 

He  was  a  spell-binder,  a  natural  orator  with 
a  voice  so  compelling  that  in  the  past  few 
years  he  was  persuaded  to  cut  a  few  records. 
Their  sales  were  excellent. 

Among  the  things  which  made  Dirksen 
unique,  in  addition  to  his  being  the  last  cf 
the  uld  mold,  was  that  he  regarded  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  end,  an  entity  In  itself. 

He  felt  the  Senate  was  a  high  callir." 
which  it  Is,  and  that  there  was  no  need  to 
try  to  go  on  to  be  president  or  vice  president 

He  worked  hard  at  being  a  senator,  a 
senator  from  the  old  days  of  the  body,  but 
he  kept  the  common  touch.  Even  those  who 
had  never  met  him  felt  friendly  and  warm 
toward  him.  They  felt  he  was  someone  they 
knew  and  liked. 

In  his  handling  of  legislation.  Sen.  Dirksen 
always  acted  In  what  he  considered  was  the 
best  Interest  of  the  nation.  His  decisions 
transcended  parties  and  politics.  When  he  felt 
he  was  right  he  headed  straight  for  that  goal 
disregarding  political  ties  within  his  own 
party. 

There  was  only  one  like  Ev  Dirksen.  He 
served  his  country  and  his  world  well.  H* 
death  ends  an  era  and  impoverishes  all  of 
us. 

Exhibit  2 

(Prom  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Evening  Star. 

Sept.  10.  1969] 

Dirksen  Was  Great  American 

There'll  never  be  another  Sen.  Everett  Mc- 
KiNLEY  Dirksen.  His  was  a  personality  and  a 
character  all  his  own.  To  put  It  tritely,  he  was 
a  senator's  senator.  He  was  a  happy  cross  be- 
tween an  able  actor  and  an  understanding 
statesman. 

While  Everett  Dirksen  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  Republican  senators  to  serve  in  this 
century,  he  was  an  American  first,  an  avid 
patriot  before  being  an  astute  and  powerful 
politician. 

He  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in  1926. 
chosen  to  serve  in  the  House  from  the  same 
area  as  that  served  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  In 
1950  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  and  served 
in  that  august  body  until  his  death  on  Sun- 
day. 

It  is  interesting  that  he  served  In  the 
House  from  the  same  area  as  did  President 
Lincoln.  They  were  both  able  and  convincing 
speakers,  although  their  styles  were  as  differ- 
ent as  were  their  personalities.  They  both  had 
wit  and  good  humor,  but  Lincoln  had  a 
simple  eloquence  while  Senator  Dirksen 's 
was  a  flowery,  ornate  eloquence  rarely 
equaled  In  American  political  history. 

His  style  was  a  pleasing  throwback  to  the 
19th  century.  He  was  an  orator  who  stood 
out  in  an  era  of  direct  matter-of-fact  speech 
making.  His  effectiveness  was  that  of  a  sin- 
cere man.  His  tousled  hair,  his  open  smile, 
and  his  bass  organ-tone  voice  were  his  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics.  He  had  charisma 
before  that  word  was  overworked.  He  had  in- 
tegrity when  that  virtue  was  not  overworked. 
He  was  a  grand  Republican  and  a  great  Amer- 
ican of  whom  Abraham  Lincoln  would  have 
been  proud. 
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(Exhibit  3) 
I  Prom  the  Polk  County  Democrat, 
Sept.  8,  19691 
A  Man  for  Ali.  the  Countrt 

One  of  the  dependably  sane  voices  In  an 
often  frenzied  Congress  was  that  of  Sen. 
Everett  Dirksen. 

Blessed  with  a  set  of  vocal  chords  and  a 
method  of  delivery  that  commanded  Instant 
and  undivided  attention,  the  gentleman  from 
Pekin,  III.,  was  showman  enough  to  make 
shrewd  use  of  his  assets,  and  to  augment 
them  with  a  carefully  unkempt  head  of  hair. 

With  the  theatrics  that  quickly  made  him 
a  national  figure.  Senator  Dirksen  had  a 
canny  sense  of  what  was  good  for  the  coun- 
try, and  he  fought  with  great  skill  for  the 
causes  In  which  he  believed. 

Whether  he  was  aiding  in  a  filibuster  or 
fighting  one,  he  was  an  adversary  to  respect, 
an  ally  to  cherish. 

No  one  is  p>erfect.  and  even  Senator  Dirk- 
sen slipped  occasionally.  As.  for  instance, 
when  he  gave  full  support  to  his  friendly 
enemy,  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  In  en- 
dorsing Abe  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

What  mistakes  he  did  make,  though, 
seemed  to  be  errors  on  the  side  of  too  much 
charity  for  individuals  who  p>erhaps  were  not 
worthy  of  it.  In  matters  of  principle  he  was 
true  to  his  convictions,  no  matter  who  agreed 
or  disagreed. 

He  was  not  as  far  to  the  right  as  Barry 
Goldwater,  whom  he  enthusiastically  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency,  nor  as  far  to  the 
left  as  Lyndon  Johnson,  with  whom  he  en- 
joyed  a  warm   friendship. 

Sometimes  Senator  Dirksen  angered  the 
conservatives,  as  when  he  supported  several 
Civil  Rights  laws — on  the  basis  that  they 
demanded  fair  treatment  of  a  segment  of  the 
IKipulatlon  which  was  not  being  treated  fair- 
ly. Sometimes  he  angered  the  liberals,  as 
when  he  supported  extending  to  all  states 
the  assignment  of  federal  monitors  to  watch 
voting,  as  previously  had  been  ordered  In 
Southern  states — on  the  basis  that  what  Is 
fair  in  one  section  of  the  country  Is  fair  in 
all  the  country. 

When  the  Democrats  held  the  White  House, 
Dirksen  wtis  the  rallying  point  for  the  Re- 
publican opposition,  and  for  Democratic 
.senators  who  disagreed  with  the  President. 
With  a  Republican  administration,  Dirksen 
was  "the  man  to  see,"  and  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  his  chief. 

Illness  had  slowed  the  old  war  horse  in 
recent  months,  and  yesterday  it  stopped  him 
completely. 

His  fame  as  an  orator,  a  wit  and  a  states- 
man will  linger  long  In  the  Senate  cloakroom 
and  in  the  Capitol  pressroom,  and  will  out- 
last the  coming  and  going  of  many  a  senator 
who  has  yet  to  be  elected. 

(Exhibit  4) 

[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  Sept.  9. 1969] 
Ev  Dirksen,  Individualist 

"The  marigold  will  flourish  on  soil  not 
blessed  with  fertility.  It  marches  through 
spring,  summer  and  autumn,  untU  the  frost 
of  early  winter  takes  its  toll  .  .  .  robust, 
rugged,  bright,  stately,  single-colored  and 
multi-colored,  somehow  able  to  resist  the 
onslaught  of  insects  .  .  .  What  a  flower  the 
marigold  is." 

When  Sen.  Everett  M.  Dirksen  waxed 
rhetorically  rhapwodlcal,  as  he  once  did  while 
advocating  the  marigold  be  named  Amer- 
ica's national  flower,  the  soft  notes  curled 
through  the  Senate  fresh  and  pungent  as 
woodsmoke  and  the  hard  ones  sounded  with 
such  timbre  that  senators  awoke  and  rafters 
rattled. 

What  a  speaker  the  senator  was!  The  lan- 
guage was  his  as  though  on  tap.  and  he 
twisted  the  faucet  both  to  Illuminate  and  to 
obfuscate,  as  It  suited  the  purposes  of  him 
and  the  Republican  Party. 


The  great  head  with  its  wild  gray  hair,  the 
well-traveled  face  with  bags  under  eyes  cov- 
ered by  thick  glasses,  the  poUtlcal  finesse  and 
the  sense  of  humor  so  rich  It  almost  seemed 
sinful,  are  gone  and  so  a  historic  gem  in 
America's  infinite  variety  blinks  out. 

He  was  a  leader,  a  patriot  loyal  to  the  Ideals 
of  his  country  as  he  saw  them,  both  a  con- 
troversial and  popular  figure  in  Washington. 
He  crossed  from  one  line  to  the  other,  sup- 
porting Democrats,  occasionally  opposing 
Republicans,  loyal  to  the  cause  of  the  mo- 
ment. "I  live  by  my  principles,"  he  once  said, 
"and  the  first  of  these  is  flexibility." 

Sen.  Dirksen  was  an  individualist  In  an  Im- 
personal age.  During  his  35  years  in  Congress, 
he  became  the  legendary  loquacious  senator, 
who  in  time  assumed  a  caricature  of  himself 
and  joined  the  nation  in  chuckling  at  Sen. 
Dirksen. 

(Exhibit  5) 

[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News.  Sept.  9.  1969] 

Senator  Dirksen 's  Contributions 

Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen  was  an  eloquent 
member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  will  long  be 
remembered  for  his  voluble  contributions  to 
the  social  issues  of  the  day. 

The  Illinois  senator  began  his  leadership  of 
the  august  Senate  when  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
was  President  but  found  his  niche  in  history 
as  the  persuasive  helper  of  a  Democratic 
President.  Senator  Dirksen  was  a  tower  of 
strength  for  Lyndon  Johnson  during  the 
stormy  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  His  stentorian  tones  and  flowery 
phrases  were  more  than  a  match  for  the 
Southerners  who  tried  to  filibuster  against 
legislation  for  human  rights. 

In  the  nine  months  that  Richard  Nixon 
has  been  In  the  White  House.  Senator  Dirk- 
sen was  a  powerful  confidante,  swaying  the 
Chief  Executive  on  important  appointments 
and  at  the  same  time  acting  out  the  role  of 
the  Minority  Leader  In  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress. 

He  was  a  humorist,  a  philosopher,  could  be 
a  "corn  ball"  when  the  occasion  demanded, 
was  unmatched  as  an  orator.  Senator  Dirk- 
sen was  an  outstanding  leader,  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  all  those  around  him.  He  was 
adaptable  to  the  changing  times  and  success- 
ful because  he  knew  his  country  came  before 
his  politics. 

(EXHIBTT  6) 

(From  the  Palm  Beach   (Fla.)    Times, 

Sept.  9,  1969) 

Dirksen  Fought  the  Good  Fight 

One  of  greats  is  gone. 

The  passing  of  Sen.  Everett  McKlnley  Dirk- 
sen leaves  a  void  on  the  political  scene  that 
never  will  be  filled. 

Call  him  a  politician.  Call  him  "the  Wiz- 
ard of  Ooze."  Call   him  a  "wheeler-dealer." 

But — first,  last  and  always — call  him  an 
American. 

For  the  colorful  Illinois  statesman,  as 
President  Nixon  says,  "on  the  great  Is- 
sues always  placed  the  nation  first." 

But  for  the  accidents  of  history,  Dirk- 
sen might  have  been  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  And  If  he  had  been,  history  might 
have  been  painted  In  less  somber  hues.  That 
Is  pure  speculation,  of  course,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  have  been  times  when 
the  nation  seemed  to  play  second  fiddle  to 
political  expediency. 

Nevertheless,  Sen.  Dirksen  did  play  a  major 
role  In  history  as  it  is  written,  especially 
as  leader  of  the  "loyal  opposition"  during 
the  administrations  of  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  Johnson.  He  will  be  particularly 
remembered  for  carrying  to  passage  the  Civ- 
il Rights  Act  of  1964. 

He  will  be  remembered,  too,  as  a  man 
whose  deep  Insight  and  Involvement  In  the 
grave  issues  of  our  time  did  not  dull  a 
delightful   sense  of  humor.  This  Is  a  mark 


of  greatness — perspective — that  is  becoming 
Increasingly  rare  in  government. 

The  nation,  not  just  those  who  honored 
him  as  "Mr.  Republican,"  owe  Sen.  Dirk- 
sen a  debt  of  gratitude  that  can  be  repaid 
only  by  rededlcatlon  to  the  principles  of  real 
Americanism  for  which  he  fought  the  good 
fight. 

(Exhibit  7) 

(From  Today  (Fla.),  Sept.  9.  1969] 

Everett  Dirksen 

Sen.  Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen  wasn't 
ashamed  to  change  his  convictions  In  re- 
sponse to  the  realities  of  the  swift  and  ever- 
changing  times. 

This  Is  not  what  made  him  a  statesman, 
but  without  the  ability  to  see  that  gov- 
ernment must  move  forward,  coming  con- 
stantly to  new  grips  with  the  changing 
problems  of  its  people,  Dirksen  could  not 
have  become  the  statesman  he  was. 

He  called  himself  "an  old-fashioned  gar- 
den variety  of  Republican  who  believes  In 
the  Constitution,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, In  Abraham  Lincoln  .  .  ." 

But  he  went  a  step  further. 

His  kind  of  Republican,  he  said,  "accepts 
the  challenges  as  they  arise  from  time  to 
time,  and  who  Is  not  unappreclative  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  dynamic  economy  In 
which  we  live,  and  sometimes  you  have  to 
change  your  position." 

His  kind  of  Republican  was  a  credit  to 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 

Originally  an  Isolationist,  Dirksen  became 
an  internationalist.  Originally  a  conservative. 
he  moved  to  the  center  with  his  suppwrt  of 
civil  rights  legislation,  the  nuclear  treaty 
and  financing  for  the  United  Nations. 

But  he  was  not  all  things  to  all  peo- 
ple, nor  did  he  try  to  be.  He  worried  that 
the  j'oung  people  of  today  seem  to  be  turn- 
ing their  backs  on  their  American  heritage. 
Rather  than  sanctioning  their  prodigal  dis- 
content, he  sought  to  bring  them  "back 
Into  the  stream  of  tradition." 

Whether  you  agreed  with  what  he  said 
or  not.  you  had  to  admire  him  for  the 
way  he  said  It.  He  was  a  colorful  man 
who  conformed  neither  to  the  Republican 
image    nor    to    the   congressional    image. 

Among  his  colleagues,  Everett  McKlnley 
Dirksen  was  a  marigold  In  a  fleld  of  soy- 
beans. 

(Exhibit  8) 

(From   The   Florida  Times-Union.  Sept.   10. 

1969( 

Everett  McKinlet  Dirksen 

Senator  Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen  had  a 
commitment  so  deep  that  It  transcended  all 
personal  or  political  considerations  of  his 
public  service.  He  had  an  abiding  love  for. 
and  a  sense  of  the  continuity  of.  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Often  he  spoke,  as  he  once  did  in  Jack- 
sonville, on  the  topic  "What's  Right  with 
America."  When  he  voted,  the  guiding  princi- 
ple was  "What's  Right  for  America." 

It  was  this  characteristic  that  enabled  the 
late  Senator  from  Illinois  to  be  a  statesman 
as  well  as  a  consummate  politician.  The  most 
partisan  of  his  own  supporters  and  colleagues 
after  a  time  came  to  realize  that  where  the 
interests  of  the  nation  were  at  stake.  Dirksen 
would  be  found  on  the  side  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  best  interest — regardless 
of  whether  this  side  had  been  labeled  con- 
servative or  liberal.  Democrat  or  Republican. 

Once  8kssailed  on  this  point,  he  explained 
his  philosophy  In  this  way : 

"You  start  from  the  broad  premise  that 
all  of  us  have  a  common  duty  to  the  coun- 
try to  perform.  Legislation  Is  always  the  art 
of  the  possible.  You  could,  of  course,  follow 
a  course  of  solid  opposition,  of  stalemate,  but 
that  Is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  country." 

There  have  been  many  Issues  arising  dur- 
ing  Senator   Dlrksen's   25   years   of   service 
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tn  Congress  whep  It  was  essential  to  dis- 
tinguish between!  a  Republican  President  or 
a  Democratic  Prfealdent  and  the  President 
or  the  United  St4te8  Even  while  he  was  mi- 
nority leader — fot  most  of  this  time,  there- 
fore, the  leadT  of  the  opposition — Senator 
Dlrksen  was  abl4  to  make  this  distinction. 

It  Is  to  the  cre4it  of  most  of  his  colleagues 
and  of  the  Amer^an  people  as  a  whole  that 
this  quality  was{  recognized  to  the  extent 
that  he  exerted  &  great  Influence  on  both 
legislation  and  u^on  public  opinion. 

Roger  Wlnshlpi  Stuart.  In  his  1963  book 
entitled  "Meet  th*  Senators."  started  the  bio- 
graphical passage  on  Senator  Dlrksen  with 
the  sentence:  "Eviery  so  often  In  the  Senate — 
Just  as  at  sporadic  Intervals  among  other 
groups — a  particular  member  will  come  to  be 
recognized  as  something  apart,  something 
m  the  nature  of  the  institution." 

The  "Instltutlbn."  Indeed  the  walking 
legend  that  was  Senator  Dlrksen,  was  founded 
on  deeper  characteristics  than  the  flowing 
locks,  the  famous  voice  and  the  courtly 
speech  that  enabled  him  to  rebuke  a  senator 
who  spoke  too  much  by  saying  he  would 
Invoke  upon  the  iffender  "eveiy  condign  Im- 
precation." I 

It  was  built  udon  a  record  of  hard  work, 
efTectlveness  and]  above  all  that  deep  and 
"abiding  love  for  Ainerlca. 

-  HeTJinvlded  a  balance  to  the  Congress  and 
had  the  stature  nit  only  to  himself  rise  above 
the  level  of  pur^  partisanship  but  to  pull 
many  of  his  colleagues  above  that  level  as 
well.  I 

"The  heart  of  America  is  right."  he  said 
in  his  1967  speech  in  Jacksonville.  And  the 
heart  of  Everettj  Dlrksen  was  right.  The 
nation  that  he  Itoved  and  served  will  miss 
him.  I 

(ExHiBrr  9) 

[Prom  the  St.  Petersburg  Times, 

Sebt.  8.  1969) 

DiRKSEN'S    iNSE    OF    THE     SENATE 

In  the  fullest  iense  of  Its  traditions  and 
respect  for  individual  style,  Everett  McKlnley 
Dlrksen  was  a  prototype  member  of  the 
United  States  Sefiate. 

It  was  possible  io  strain  against  his  actions 
and  philosophies  ^d  yet  greatly  admire  the 
man.  I 

Because  Dlrksen  so  personified  a  senator, 
and  played  his  lole  with  such  unabashed 
flourish,  the  Senajte  will  have  lost  one  of  Its 
principal  actors-f-as  well  as  its  minority 
leader.  , 

For  the  Republican  Party  the  loss  opens 
many  questions. 

Who  win  rise  ti  the  stature  and  power  of 
an  Everett  Dlrksan? 

Does  the  passing  of  this  old-fashioned 
politician  mean  itoom  for  a  modernist? 

What  change  iii  leadership  tactics  and  re- 
lationship betweep  party  and  President  now 
will  emerge? 

For  the  Senate,  the  death  of  Dlrksen  ex- 
pands the  power  tacuum  begun  by  Sen.  Ed- 
ward Kennedy's  aununer  of  misfortune. 

With  so  much  on  Its  mind  that  affects  the 
nation's  core,  tnls  vacuum  In  legislative 
leadership  could  felur  the  sense  of  direction 
In  the  Senate.      I 

But  while  pollilcal  strategists  ponder  a 
future  without  the  man  who  has  been  so 
present  for  two  decades  of  America's  most 
changing  years,  the  people  will  remember 
Everett  McKlnley  |  Dirksen's  life  for  what  It 
was.  And  how  it  elided,  as  the  sununer  ended. 

It  is  difficult  toj  sum  up  such  a  life.  Or  to 
find  a  quotation  Ithat  fits  a  man  who  was 
himself  such  a  qiiotable  source. 

Perhaps  Thoma|  Carlyle  comes  close: 

"In  the  long  run  every  Qovenunent  is  the 
exact  symbol  of  itf  people,  with  their  wisdom 
and  unwisdom." 

Sen.  Dlrksen  wis  Oovernment  because  he 
was  good  at  it.  amd  because  his  own  balance 
of  wisdom  and  pnwlsdom  made  him  su- 
premely human. 


(ExHnrr   10) 

I  Prom  The  Pensacola  (Fla.)  Journal,  Sept.  9, 

1969] 

A  Loss  TO  THE  Senate 

The  Senate  has  lost,  through  the  death  of 
Sen.  Everett  Dlrksen,  one  of  its  moet  colorful 
and  powerful  flgures  In  a  generation. 

While  the  Illinois  Republican  was  a 
staunch  party  leader  who  held  it  together 
during  the  grim  days  when  the  Democrats 
controlled  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  seats,  he 
was  more  than  that.  He  was  a  bipartisan 
power  who  never  hesitated  to  follow  his  own 
conscience  in  matters  affecting  the  country. 

Consequently  he  was  a  confidant  of  presi- 
dents both  Democrat  and  Republican.  With- 
out Dlrksen  many  of  the  accomplishments  of 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  would  not 
have  been  possible.  Elsenhower  found  him  a 
blilwark  of  strength  and  until  his  death  he 
had  shaped  much  of  the  course  taken  by 
President  Nixon,  sometimes  changing  it  as  he 
did  in  a  confrontation  with  Secretary  Pinch 
of  H*rw  over  the  assistant  secretaryship. 

Dlrksen  was  a  basso  profundo  orator  of  the 
old  school,  a  talent  he  loved  to  display  as  the 
occasion  arose.  Indeed,  It  was  this  skill  in 
dramatic  debate  which  led  his  enemies  to 
refer  to  the  veteran  from  Illinois  as  the 
"wizard  of  ooze." 

Senator  Dlrksen  never  hesitated  to  voice 
displeasure  at  things  politic  if  he  felt  they 
were  wrong.  It  mattered  little  whether  the 
toes  he  mashed  were  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican. It  was  the  principle  of  the  thing,  and 
because  of  his  prestige  and  power  he  gen- 
erally got  his  way. 

Fy)r  37  years — except  for  two  years  when  he 
retired  because  of  falling  eyesight — Dlrksen 
had  served  In  Congress.  19  of  them  in  the 
Senate.  He  was  Republican  leader  during  the 
last  10  years.  Pew  minority  leaders  have  ex- 
ercised such  Influence.  Dlrksen  did  it  through 
his  reputation  for  fairness  and  cooperation  on 
measures  beneficial  to  the  country. 

There  are  not  many  In  Congress  who  can 
rate  the  title  of  statesmen.  Even  his  enemies 
agreed  that  Dlrksen  rated  it.  He  will  be 
missed  as  only  positive  leadership  can  be 
missed. 


(ExHtsrr  11) 

I  Prom   the  Panama  City   (Pla.)    Herald, 

Sept.  16.  1969) 

DniKSEN  Among  Greats 

About  the  only  things  that  Everett  Mc- 
Klnley Dlrksen  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  had  In 
common  were  that  both  were  outstanding 
flgures  in  their  respective  governments  and 
both  died  within  a  week  of  each  other. 

It  is  not  their  similarities  but  their  differ- 
ences that  we  ought  to  think  about. 

Because  of  his  role  in  freeing  his  country 
of  French  colonial  rule.  Ho  was  called  the 
George  Washington  of  Vietnam  and  was 
lavishly  praised  by  most  of  the  American 
press  at  his  death.  Such  praise  was  perhaps 
his  due  as  a  tough  opponent. 

Actually,  It  was  Dlrksen  who  more  re- 
sembled Washington. 

To  say  this  is  by  no  means  outrageous 
eulogizing  of  Dlrksen.  All  the  men  who  have 
held  seats  of  power  In  the  U.S.  government 
since  its  beginning  have  been,  almost  with- 
out exception,  closer  in  character  to  Wash- 
ington than  was  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

A  man  like  Dlrksen — outspoken,  Indlvidual- 
isUc,  flamboyant — oould  not  have  survived 
under  a  Communist  regime.  Indeed,  one  can 
only  speculate  as  to  how  many  Vietnamese 
Dlrksens  were  liquidated  over  the  years  by 
Ho,  who  could  not  tolerate  rivalry. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  can  also  be  said 
of  South  Vietnam.  There,  banishment  and 
imprisonment  have  effectively  prevented  the 
establishment  of  a  loyal  opposition. 

Dlrksen,  like  Ho,  served  his  country  over 
a  span  of  time  measured  in  decades — three 
and  a  half  decades  altogether;  16  years  in 
the  House  and  19  in  the  Senate. 


The  crucial  distinction  Is  that  at  all  times 
Dlrksen  was  accountable  to  the  people  of  his 
state  of  Illinois  for  his  performance  and  at 
regular  Intervals  was  subject  to  removal  from 
office  by  them. 

The  cooxparlson  need  not  be  elaborated. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  when  we  honor  a  man 
like  Everett  Dlrksen,  we  also  honor  the  po- 
litical system,  the  ideology,  which  produced 
him  and  which  will  produce  other  men 
worthy  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

That  Is  the  American  system,  and  It  works 
because  men  like  Dlrksen  make  It  work. 

Dlrksen  once  told  a  reporter  that  his  early 
ambition  had  been  to  be  an  actor — "a 
thespian  treading  the  boards."  was  how  he 
put  it  In  his  characteristically  flowery 
fashion. 

He  certainly  had  the  voice  for  it,  and  the 
stage  presence  and  sense  of  the  dramatic. 
But  his  mother,  he  explained,  persuaded  him 
against  such  a  "sinful"  profession.  So.  he 
said,  he  chose  the  next  best  thing — politics 

We  err  seriously,  however,  if  we  allow  the 
cornpone  facets  of  Dirksen's  personality  to 
obscure  the  real  man.  He.  too.  was  a  tough 
opponent,  as  several  presidents  came  to  learn 
quite  well. 

Often  he  appeared  buUheaded,  Jealous  of 
his  prerogatives,  more  concerned  with  po- 
litical expedience  than  with  progressive 
legislation. 

But  he  played  by  the  rules,  and  when  it 
came  down  to  a  question  of  fundamental 
principles,  he  was  truly  a  leader  of  stature. 

Everett  Dlrksen  has  now  taken  a  place  In 
the  pantheon  of  other  great  senators — 
Webster,  Clay.  Taft  (the  list  is  a  long  one). 

This  Is  no  sentimental  twaddle.  It  Is  a  fact, 
about  which  all  Americans  can  be  proud. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  <  Mrs,  Smith  ) ,  whose  answering  of 
quorum  calls  and  rollcalls  was  a  source 
of  admiration  to  Senator  Dirksen,  and 
whose  patience,  knowledge,  and  tenacity 
were  a  source  of  great  respect. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  both  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  late  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen.  He  was  a  great  leader  in  both 
of  these  divisions  of  Congress. 

He  was  a  great  leader  not  just  because 
he  was  a  dynamic  leader  of  his  political 
party.  Instead  he  was  more  a  leader  be- 
cause he  had  the  courage  to  change  his 
course  of  action  and  to  change  his  mind 
once  he  became  convinced  that  he  was 
wrong. 

In  1952,  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  in  a  stirring  speech  sup- 
porting the  late  Robert  A.  Taft,  and  in 
opposing  the  late  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower, 
he  protested  that  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
in  leading  the  fight  for  the  nomination 
of  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  was  leading 
the  Republican  Party  down  the  road  to 
a  third  successive  presidential  defeat. 

But  he  was  wrong,  as  time  proved — 
and  he  unhesitatingly  acknowledged  that 
he  was  wrong  and  he  turned  his  efforts 
to  becoming  one  of  the  strongest  sup- 
porters that  President  Eisenhower  had 
in  the  Senate. 

Yes,  he  was  one  of  the  Senate  towers  of 
strength  for  all  Presidents  from  that 
time  on — whether  it  was  Dwight  D.  El- 
senhower, John  P.  Kennedy,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  or  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

He  was  a  tower  of  strength  because 
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he  gave  them  crucial  support  at  crucial 
times — support  that  rose  above  partisan- 
ship. 

But  he  was,  as  well,  a  tower  of  strength 
because  he  opposed  them  when  he  was 
convinced  they  were  wrong  and  in  many 
instances  his  opposition  forced  them  to 
a  more  reasonable  compromise  on  issues. 

Only  this  year,  he  opposed  President 
Nixon  on  some  nominations  and  selec- 
tions for  major  offices.  President  Nixon 
responded  by  withdrawing  the  nomina- 
tions or  refraining  from  making  the 
nominations. 

And  in  his  mellifluous  way  of  opposing 
President  Nixon's  choices  for  high  office, 
he  had  a  knack  of  doing  it  without  being 
accused  of  party  disloyalty  or  disloyalty 
to  his  President  in  his  position  as  the 
leader  of  the  President's  political  party 
in  the  Senate. 

Not  all  Senate  Republican  leaders  have 
been  able  to  achieve  such  a  remarkable 
result  of  respect  rather  than  condemna- 
tion. 

Yet,  I  think  I  have  some  insight  as  to 
this  rare  ability  that  Everett  Dirksen 
had.  For  the  last  time  that  he  talked  with 
nie  was  on  the  Senate  floor  after  I  had 
proposed  two  amendments  in  opposition 
to  the  President's  Safeguard  ABM. 

Although  he  differed  with  me  on  that 
issue  and  stood  with  the  President,  he 
was  kind  enough  to  come  over  to  my  desk 
and  expressed  his  admiration  for  what 
I  had  said  in  support  of  the  amendments 
and  for  what  I  had  done.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  very  last  words  he  spoke  to  me 
for  he  said  to  me : 

Margaret,  you  rose  above  the  crowd  and 
you  stood  ten  feet  tall  on  the  Senate  floor  to- 
day. 

Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  and  I  en- 
gaged in  a  keen  but  friendly  fight  over 
the  proposal  for  the  national  flower.  He 
championed  the  marigold.  I  championed 
the  rose. 

Since  his  untimely  passing,  I  have  had 
many  letters  urging  me  to  take  his  place 
in  carrying  the  banner  for  the  marigold. 
I  am  honored  that  some  would  think 
that  I  could  take  his  place  in  that  one 
instance.  I  am  even  more  grateful  that 
they  understand  when  I  defer  to  some- 
one else  as  his  successor  on  this  because 
I  know  he  would  not  have  me  desert  the 
rose  anymore  than  I  would  have  him  de- 
.sert  the  marigold. 

Many  have  urged  me  to  take  the  lead- 
ership on  his  prayer  resolution.  While 
I  support  it  now  as  I  always  have,  such 
leadership  is  more  properly  for  one  of  his 
close  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  to  which  the  Dirksen  prayer 
resolution  has  been  assigned  for  con- 
sideration and  action. 

Par  more  eloquent  than  anything  I 
might  be  capable  of  saying  is  a  letter  to 
Everett  Dirksen's  devoted  wife  and  his 
own  tower  of  strength — Louella  Dirksen, 
for  whom  all  of  us  have  so  much  affec- 
tion, respect  and  admiration.  It  was  a 
letter  from  Maurice  James  Moriarity  of 
Chicago,  ni. 

On  September  9,  1969,  Mr.  Moriarity 
wrote  Mrs.  Dlrksen: 

As  the  Nation  mourns  the  passing  of  Sen- 
ator Dirk?en,  I  recognize  that  nothing  I 
CLU'd  say  wou'.d  ease  your  sorrow  Although 
the  Senator   had   thousaais   of  friends  and 


acquaintances  throughout  the  world.  I  doubt 
that  he  ever  had  a  more  loyal  or  dedicated 
supporter  than  my  late  father.  I  shared  in 
my  father's  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
Senator.  We  knew  him  and  loved  him  as  a 
truly  great  American. 

On  September  11.  1968,  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago,  the  Senator  wrote  a  beautiful 
letter  of  condolence  to  the  parents  of  one  of 
my  partners.  The  occasion  wsis  the  death  of 
their  youngest  son  while  in  combat  In  Viet- 
nam. I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in 
one  of  the  paragraphs  of  that  letter.  The 
Senator  concluded  his  letter  by  saying. 

Somewhere,  sometime,  death  must  come  to 
us  all,  and  fortunate  is  he  who  can  cry 
quietus  with  "Well  done  '  ringing  in  his  ears 
from  his  country  as  well  as  his  family  and 
friends. 

Today,  and  for  all  time  to  come,  the  his- 
torians of  this  great  Nation  of  ours  will  ac- 
claim: "Well  done.  Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 
sen. well  done." 

With  deepest  condolences.  I  remain.  Sin- 
cerely yours,  Maurice  James  Moriarity. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  yield  at  this  time  to  the  dist'n- 
guished  Senator  from  'West  'Virginia  '  Mr. 
Randolph  ) ,  who  came  to  Congress  in 
1932  with  Senator  Dirksen  and  was  his 
colleague  and  friend. 
ilunois  is  the  land  of  dirksen  as  well  as 

THE  land  of  LINCOLN 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  privileged  to  join 
my  colleagues  this  afternoon  in  express- 
ing our  remembrances  of  a  truly  great,  a 
gallant,  and  a  good  American — Everett 
Dirksen. 

It  was  a  warm  September  sun  that 
bathed  the  countryside  when  Everett 
Dirksen's  body  was  given  to  the  good 
earth  near  his  birthplace  in  Pekin,  lU. 

We  know  Illinois  as  the  Land  of  Lin- 
coln, but  it  truly  is  the  Land  of  Dirksen 
as  well.  Perhaps  it  was  not  fully  recorded, 
but  it  is  a  memory  that  I  shall  continue 
to  carry  all  my  years — that  of  the  funeral 
party  as  it  moved  from  the  Peoria  Air- 
port to  the  cemetery  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  community  which  was  his  home. 

I  remember  hundreds  of  little  chil- 
dren who  stood  beside  the  roads  and  on 
the  streets  holding  in  their  hands  the 
American  flag.  They  held  it  proudly  as 
the  body  of  Everett  Dirksen  was  carried 
by  the  thousands  of  neighbors  and 
friends  whom  he  served. 

I  saw  literally  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  fathers  and  mothers  who  also  stood  by 
those  roadsides  and  on  the  streets,  and 
they,  too,  held  the  American  flag.  They 
held  it  without  embarrassment.  They 
held  it  with  great  pride. 

In  front  of  the  Limestone  High  School, 
I  remember  especially  600  or  700  students 
who  were  not  moving  about  the  yard, 
talking  one  with  the  other.  They  were 
standing  in  a  solid  line,  and  they  were 
quiet  and  reverent  as  the  body  of  Everett 
Dirksen  passed. 

I  recall  very  well  that  in  front  of  most 
of  the  residences  the  American  flag  had 
been  raised,  and  this  was  true  also  of  the 
businesses  and  industries  in  that  area. 

This  was  done  out  of  respect  for 
Everett  Dirksen,  but  I  also  believe  In 
doing  it  those  thousands  of  Americans 
were  thinking  of  Everett  Dirksen  as  the 
symbol  of  an  America  which  today  is 
very  much  alive.  Sometimes  a  death 
causes  us  to  realize  it  continues  to  live — 


an  America  in  which  there  are  millions 
of  persons,  who  are  not  in  the  news 
headlines  but  are  the  good,  solid  stock  of 
this  country,  who  believe  very  much  in 
what  Everett  Dirksen  believed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  that  Illinois 
is  the  Land  of  Lincoln :  and  it  is  also  the 
Land  of  Dirksen.  It  was  Abraham  Lin- 
coln who  said : 

The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present.  .  .  We  must 
think  anew  and  act  anew.  We  must  dis- 
enthrall ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  save 
our  country. 

On  many  occasions  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  I  felt  that  Everett 
Dirksen,  in  a  very  real  sense,  was  living 
out  the  admonition  of  an  earlier  Illi- 
noisan — Abraham  Lincoln. 

He  was  not  a  man  to  be  pushed  around, 
but  he  was  a  man  with  whom  one  could 
counsel.  He  was  a  man  who  provided  an 
opportunity,  not  reluctanly,  for  his  col- 
leagues, both  Democrat  and  Republican, 
to  discuss  matters  that  came  before  us 
in  this  legislative  body. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  sworn  in  on 
March  4,  1933,  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  in  company 
with  Everett  Dirksen.  There  are  perhaps 
only  four  or  five  of  us  now  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  who  were 
sworn  in  on  that  date,  when  we  still  had 
the  so-called  lameduck  Congress.  But. 
from  that  day  until  the  time  of  his  going 
away,  we  were  cherished  friends— dis- 
agreeing very  often  in  the  votes  cast 
here,  understandably  so,  but  we  were  very 
close,  one  to  the  other. 

When  it  was  my  responsibility  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  my  early  days  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Dirksen 
was  the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
committee.  We  worked  cooperatively 
then  on  legislative  programs  and  proj- 
ects for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
people  who  lived  here,  having  come  from 
all  sections  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  often  said  to  Everett, 
as  he  walked  back  and  forth  in  the  center 
aisle,  "Please  pace  yourself.  Please  take 
it  a  little  easier.  Please  go  lie  down  a  few 
minutes."  And  always  he  replied  with  a 
quick  smile,  rather  than  with  words  of 
agreement. 

There  are  many  dedicated  men  in  pub- 
lic life,  and  certainly  Everett  Dirksen 
was  one  of  the  best  of  these  men  who 
devote  themselves  to  careers  in  public 
service.  Everett  Dirksen  was  cheerful  of 
heart.  This  was  a  blessing  to  unnumbered 
persons,  constituents  and  friends,  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  day  by  day, 
and  people  before  whom  he  appeared 
as  a  persuasive  speaker  and  ardent 
advocate. 

I  heard  a  bird  at  break  of  day 
Sing  from  the  autumn  trees 

A  song  so  mystical  and  calm. 
So  full  of  certainties. 

Mr.  President,  if  Jennings  Randolph  Is 
certain  of  any  fact  this  afternoon,  it  is 
the  certainty  that  Everett  Dirksen  was 
truly  a  man  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people. 

I  continue  to  remember  him  as  I  did 
when  he  was  in  the  hospital  on  the  last 
occasion  before  his  death  I  wrote  him  a 
note  in  my  own  handwriting.   I  said. 
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some    colleague 
served,  about  sor 
been  expressed  tc 
gCK)d  d^iJ  that  ca 
Mr.  President, 


"EvCTKTT,  hurry  back.  We  need  you 
here."  He  was  ever  needed  in  this  body. 
He  gave  so  completely  of  himself— the 
very  best  that  wa|  within  him — that  we 
must  not  forget  this  man  whom  I  have 
called  great.  gallaAt  and  good. 

Mr.  President,  Mary,  my  wife,  joins 
me  in  our  continued  thoughts  to  Everett 
Dirksen's  widow  pouella.  his  daughter, 
his  son-in-law,  tlieir  children,  and  all 
members  of  the  family. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  along  life's  way 
to  meet  those  persons — and  there  are  not 
so  many  as  we  would  like — who  become 
a  part  of  our  own  Jives.  Everett  Dirksen 
shared  that  understanding  with  me,  and 
I  with  him. 

Mr.  President.  1  think  sometimes  we 
forget  too  soon  thpse  who  had  responsi- 
ble positions  in  this  body.  It  was  Shake- 
speare who  said  iagratitude  is  the  most 
reprehensible  of  viies. 

It  would  do  all  ©f  us  well  to  ponder  a 
few  minutes,  perl^aps  each  day,  about 
ith  whom  we  have 
e  kindness  that  has 
ard  us.  about  some 
e  into  being, 
uring  these  eulogies, 
we  have  remembeied  in  a  special  way — 
Everett  Dirksen. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  J  President,  there  is  no 
more  beloved  Me»nber  of  this  distin- 
guished body  thanfehe  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Termont  (Mr.  Aiken). 
My  colleague  had  a  great  affection  for 
him.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  the  usual 
remarks  made  at  [a  time  like  this  are 
hopelessly  inadequate  today.  To  prop- 
erly speak  of  EvIrett  Dirksen  would 
require  words  beyqnd  my  ability  to  find. 

Everett  Dirksei*  was  a  most  unusual 
man  and  a  most  unusual  Senator. 

He  was  a  champion  of  his  State  par 
excellence,  but  he  j  was  also  a  most  be- 
loved national  figure.  I  have  never 
known  a  person  vmo  was  more  beloved 
by  the  people  of  this  country,  regard- 
less of  race,  creed, i  color,  or  region:  and 
we  could  hear  alniost  anywhere  he  was 
speaking,  members  of  the  audience  say, 
"Isn't  he  wonderfiil?" — even  from  those 
who  might  bp  disagreeing  thoroughly 
with  the  position  I  which  he  might  be 
expoimding  at  the  |  time. 

He  had  utmo^  consideration  for 
others.  As  a  party!  leader,  he  was  emi- 
nently fair,  treatink  all  alike.  His  ability 
to  cooperate  with  the  leadership  of  the 
party  across  the  ^isle  was  a  bulwark 
of  strength  to  the  |President  and  to  the 
country  in  time  ofl  crisis. 

Whenever  he  spoke,  his  mixture  of 
humor,  hard  facts.!  and  philosophy  were 
particularly  effective. 

To  honor  his  mamory,  I  am  almost — 
but  not  quite — persuaded  to  support  his 
favorite  flower,  the  marigold,  as  a  na- 
tional flower.  I  am  sure  he  would  not 
want  me  to  compromise  the  position 
which  I  have  held  for  so  long ;  neverthe- 
less I  am  almost  jempted. 

We  will  not  forget  Ev  Dirksen.  It  is 
my  profound  hope  i  that  the  lovely  Lou- 
ella  Dirksen  will  nbt  forget  us,  but  will 
us  with  her  presence 
come, 
ivords  I  have  spoken 


continue  to  honor 
for  many  years  to 
Admittedly,  the 


are  inadequate,  but  as  time  goes  on,  we 
will  always  think  wistfully  of  Everett 
Dirksen — loyal,  tolerant,  kind,  and 
true. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  my  late  distinguished  colleague 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Finance,  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  .  I  yield  now  to  him. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  when  one 
of  the  giants  in  this  body  psisses,  it  leaves 
a  great  void,  both  physically  in  these 
halls  and  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
served  with  him.  Those  of  us  who  served 
with  Everett  Dirksen  will  forever  re- 
member his  eloquent  voice  in  this  Cham- 
ber, and  his  impassioned  pleas  for  those 
things  which  he  believed  to  be  right  and 
in  the  national  interest.  We  recall  him 
as  a  man  of  great  courage  who,  even 
when  the  tide  was  running  against  him, 
would  stand  up  and  fight  for  what  he 
believed  in.  even  though,  on  some  occa- 
sions, he  knew  it  was  impossible  to 
prevail. 

Perhaps  above  all,  Everett  Dirksen 
should  be  remembered  for  the  great 
American  that  he  was — a  partisan,  a 
Republican  leader,  who  invariably  had 
what  it  took  to  rise  above  partisanship 
for  the  good  of  his  Nation.  Under  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
John  P.  Kennedy,  and  Harry  Truman- 
all  Presidents  of  another  party — time 
and  again,  Everett  Dirksen  provided 
the  leadership  among  those  of  his  own 
party  necessary  to  bring  us  together  and 
achieve  the  majority  to  vote  for  matters 
of  vital  importance  in  terms  of  national 
survival,  national  defense,  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  even  some  of  the  most  difQcult 
areas  of  economic  policy — for  those 
things  which  were  in  the  long-term  in- 
terest of  the  Nation,  though  there  might 
have  been  some  short-term  advantage  in 
disunity. 

He  was  one  of  the  truly  responsible 
leaders  of  this  Nation — one  who  repre- 
sented Illinois  in  an  outstanding  fash- 
ion, and  yet  at  the  same  time  could 
bring  Senators  from  all  States  together 
to  move  ahead  those  things  which  an  en- 
lightened self-interest  would  dictate. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  men- 
tioned, he  did  serve  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  a  number  of  years.  He  gave  up 
much  seniority  on  one  of  his  previously 
assigned  committees  to  go  there.  It  was 
my  great  privilege  to  serve  with  him,  and 
to  serve  as  chairman  while  he  was  a 
member  of  that  committee.  He  made 
great  contributions  to  the  work  of  the 
committee.  In  many  instances  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  support  very  important 
bills  and  amendments  that  he  offered, 
having  to  do  with  taxes  and  with  mon- 
etary and  fiscal  stability  of  our  country. 
I  believe  that  in  most  instances  I  was 
privileged  to  vote  in  support  of  the 
things  he  advocated. 

All  of  us  will  long  miss  him.  I  know 
that  many  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
feel  fully  as  much  devoted  to  his  mem- 
ory. £is  a  man  and  as  a  Senator,  as  our 
friends  on  the  other  side.  This  is  one  of 
those  losses  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 
He  will  always  be  a  part  of  us,  and  we 
shall  always  remember  him. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  no  man 


ever  had  a  better  friend  in  the  late  Sen- 
ator Dirksen  than  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska)  ;  and  the  affection 
and  friendship  they  gave  each  other 
through  the  years  were  evidence  of  a  re- 
markably fine  relationship. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  kind  introduction. 

Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  will  long 
be  remembered  by  those  with  whom  he 
served,  and  by  all  in  our  land  who  take 
our  governmental  processes  seriously; 
and  most  especially  by  those  who  were 
privileged  to  study,  watch,  and  survey 
his  talents  in  the  national  affairs  of  our 
times.  Certainly,  as  the  next  ranking 
member  of  the  minority  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  to  our  late  leader,  I 
was  in  a  position,  on  that  committee,  to 
study,  watch,  and  be  taught  much  by 
this  very  fine  Senator. 

He  experienced  through  immigrant 
parents  the  appreciation  of  a  land  where 
possibilities  were  unlimited.  He  was  for- 
tunate in  being  bom  near  the  center  of 
our  Nation  in  a  rural  environment  where 
initiative  and  hard  work  were  comple- 
mented by  both  failures  and  successes, 
and  to  parents  who  had  faith  in  man's 
abilities  through  Divine  guidance.  Often- 
times he  mentioned  his  "saintly"  mother, 
whose  wisdom  and  examples  patterned 
his  philosophy  of  life. 

As  a  leader,  I  believe  time  will  place 
him  among  the  greatest.  He  was  appre- 
ciated and  admired  by  those  with  whom 
he  lived  and  worked,  especially  because 
of  his  own  infallible  determination  to 
meet  whatever  challenge  was  presented. 
His  country  came  before  self  or  political 
party,  and  his  ability  to  study  and  fully 
comprehend  a  matter  or  situation  was 
extraordinary.  The  respect  that  was 
shown  by  his  fellowmen  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  during  the  week  of  September 
7,  1969,  is  concrete  evidence  of  his  stat- 
ure as  a  U.S.  Senator.  At  the  memorial 
service  held  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capi- 
tol, our  President  memorialized  him 
succinctly  when  he  said : 

Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  was  one  of  a 
kind — and  a  remarkably  likable  man.  To  poll- 
tics  and  government  he  brought  a  dedication 
matched  by  few  and  a  style  and  eloquence 
matched  by  no  political  leader  in  our 
time  ...  I  mourn  the  loss  of  this  great 
American — a  legislator  of  matchless  skills, 
and  my  warm  personal  friend  since  my  first 
days  in  the  Congress  22  years  ago. 

So  spoke  President  Nixon. 

These  are  the  qualities  that  made  him 
a  real  statesman,  one  of  the  giants  in 
American  history. 

In  a  lighter  vein,  we  remember  his  wit 
and  humor  and  homespun  simplicity.  His 
zest  for  life  was  ever  present  and  his  love 
for  nature  from  which  he  drew  untold 
vitality  and  rest  sustained  him  through 
the  years.  He  could  equally  master  the 
"Halls  of  Congress"  and  the  simple  life 
at  his  home  in  Pekin  and  at  his  beloved 
Broad  Run  Farm. 

Woven  into  his  rhetorical  gems  of  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  were  witty  and  col- 
orful words  and  stories  only  he  could 
master  and  make  effective.  He  could  de- 
scribe his  gardens  with  each  plant  and 
each  flower  making  an  artist's  picture 
unfold  before  his  listener's  eyes  and  he 
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could  provide  a  pun  with  equal  effective- 
ness. One  often  quoted  was  "The  oil  can 
is  mightier  than  a  sword."  He  was  con- 
vinced he  had  a  place  to  fill  in  life  and 
it  was  his  duty  to  fill  it.  He  filled  it^ 
working  diligently  and  prodigiously— 
not  taking  himself  seriously  but  taking 
his  responsibilities  seriously. 

On  the  seventh  anniversary  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  inauguration.  Senator 
Dirksen  on  this  floor  eloquently  phrased 
his  own  treatise  on  life : 

I  have  often  said  that,  in  my  Judgment, 
there  is  a  quiet,  brooding  destiny  that  looks 
after  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations.  I  have 
puzzled  hundreds  of  times  how  one  could 
account  for  the  fact  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
came  on  the  American  scene  when  he  did 
and  make  his  exit  when  he  did,  if  it  were  not 
the  unfolding  of  the  Divine  pattery  of  his- 
tory. 

I  feel  that  way,  too,  about  the  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  White  Hovise. 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 

Do  not  we  all  agree  that  the  name  of 
our  friend  and  colleague.  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen,  should  be  added  to  that 
list  of  distinguished  Americans? 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  has  seen 
trying  times  in  the  past  200  years.  The 
current  times  are  such,  with  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  international  scene  gener- 
ally, the  many  domestic  problems,  the 
social  imrest,  our  cities  with  their  many 
problems,  and  so  on.  From  Carl  Sand- 
burg's "Remembrance  Rock,"  these  lines 
are  in  point: 

Long  before  this  time  of  ours.  America  saw 
the  faces  of  her  men  and  women  torn  and 
shaken  In  turmoil,  chaos  and  storm.  In  each 
major  crisis  you  could  have  seen  despair 
written  on  the  faces  of  the  foremost  striig- 
glers.  Yet  there  always  rose  enough  of  re- 
serves of  strength,  balances  of  sanity,  por- 
tions of  wisdom,  to  carry  the  nation  through 
to  a  fresh  start  with  an  ever-renewing  vital- 
ity. 

Mr.  President.  I  like  to  think  of  Sena- 
tor Dirksen  that  on  many  occasions  in 
his  lifetime,  and  on  a  national  scale,  he 
was  one  of  those  "foremost  strugglers." 
the  source  and  the  person  who  often 
brought  forth  those  "reserves  of  strength, 
balances  of  sanity,  and  portions  of  wis- 
dom" of  which  Sandburg  wrote. 

He  had  a  sense  and  appreciation  for 
history.  He  knew  of  its  origins.  Its  thread, 
and  its  thrust.  He  was  aware  that  in  a 
real  sense  there  is  no  such  thing  as  death 
of  thought  or  energy.  The  will  and  vision 
that  motivated  people  in  colonial  times 
and  in  the  Republic's  founding  years 
have  not  disappeared.  They  have  moved 
on,  alive  and  strong,  to  other  episodes  of 
our  history.  They  are  still  with  us. 

And  one  of  the  most  forceful  trans- 
mitters of  that  energy  and  that  life  of 
our  Nation  was  our  recently  departed 
minority  leader. 

It  was  Sandburg,  too,  who  wrote: 

For  we  know  that  when  a  nation  goes 
down  and  never  comes  back,  when  a  society 
or  a  civilization  perishes,  one  condition  can 
always  be  found.  They  forgot  where  they 
came  from.  They  lost  sight  of  what  brought 
them  along. 

Again,  one  of  those  who  always  articu- 
lated so  well  on  this  point  was  Senator 
Dirksen.  He  always  knew  the  importance 
of  letting  those  who  now  shape  the  future 
know  where  the  present  times  came  from 
and  what  they  are  worth  as  a  heritage. 


For  that  he  should  ever  be  remembered. 
For  that  we  should  ever  be  grateful. 

Our  tributes  are  many  to  the  man 
himself.  But  none  should  finish  without 
a  special  tribute  to  his  family — his 
daughter,  Joy.  and  her  husband.  Howard, 
and  their  two  children,  and  especially 
to  the  one  who  stood  beside  him  for 
over  40  years. 

Louella  Dirksen  was  not  only  his  de- 
voted mate,  but  she  also  shared  many 
of  his  unique  qualities  of  rising  in  gra- 
cious fashion  to  the  top  through  the 
simple  and  proven  values  that  make  life 
worthwhile. 

I  believe  that  those  thousands  of 
homefolks  who  stood  along  the  high- 
ways between  Peoria  and  the  Pekin 
burial  ground  paying  their  last  tribute 
to  their  native  son  were  also  paying  trib- 
ute to  Mrs.  Dirksen  and  telling  her  they 
also  loved  and  honored  her  for  the  con- 
tributions she  also  had  made  in  their 
behalf. 

May  Grod  give  her  good  health  and  all 
of  the  needed  strength  and  courage  for 
days  ahead. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  al- 
ways been  very  grateful  that  last  year 
my  distinguished  colleague  asked  me  to 
attend  the  UNESCO  Conference  as  a 
delegate  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  President.  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen.  an  institution  in  American 
politics  for  almost  four  decades,  now 
belongs  to  the  ages  of  human  history. 

Since  1932,  Everett  Dirksen's  charm, 
his  sonorous  voice,  his  eloquent  oratoi-y. 
and  his  manner  have  enriched  the  Con- 
gress and  the  United  States  in  so  many 
subtle,  yet  important  ways. 

In  the  Congress,  it  is  very  important 
for  a  legislator  to  pay  attention  to  de- 
tail, to  return  to  his  or  her  home  State 
in  order  to  communicate  with  his  con- 
stituents. Equally  important,  and  syn- 
onymous with  Everett  Dirksen,  is  pos- 
sessing the  quality  of  leadership.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  was 
a  great  leader.  One  who  through  his  own 
unique  and  special  spirit  became  a  sym- 
bol of  the  Senate— in  style,  in  word,  and 
in  action.  Who  can  deny  that  Everett 
Dirksen's  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
quality,  the  verve,  the  vitality  of  this 
great  deliberative  body?  I  am  deeply 
grieved  by  our  loss  of  a  great  leader,  a 
great  statesman,  and  a  great  American. 
Everett  Dirksen's  oratorical  abilities 
are  legend.  Perhaps  one  of  his  greatest 
moments  came  during  the  100  days  of 
debate  in  the  Senate  concerning  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act.  I  would  like  to  quote  a 
portion  of  his  final  Senate  floor  speech 
Immediately  prior  to  the  historic  Senate 
vote  on  June  19,  1964.  His  thoughts  serve 
well  to  Illustrate  the  quality  of  the  man 
who  was  among  us. 

Referring  to  the  reason  why  he  had 
become  a  crusader  in  the  cause  of  civil 
rights  he  said : 

I  am  Involved  In  mankind,  and  whatever 
the  skin,  we  are  all  involved  in  mankind. 
Equality  of  opportunity  must  prevail  If  we 
are  to  complete  the  covenant  that  we  have 


made  with  the  people,  and  when  we  held  up 
our  hands  to  take  an  oath  to  defend  the 
laws  and  to  carry  out  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

He  then  quoted  an  English  poet,  who 
said: 

Any  man's  death  diminishes  me,  because 
I  am  involved  in  mankind. 

Relating  the  poet's  thoughts  to  his  own. 
Everett  said: 

so  every  denial  of  freedom,  every  denial  of 
equal  opportunity  for  a  livelihood,  for  an  edu- 
cation, for  a  right  to  participate  In  represen- 
tative government  diminishes  me. 

Everett  Dirksen  on  that  historic  day 
said  the  poet  had  "left  what  I  believe  was 
a  precious  legacy  on  the  parchments  of 
history." 

U.S.  Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 
sen, American.  statesm£in.  leader,  poet, 
personality,  and  friend  to  use  his  own 
words,  has  left  "a  precious  legacy  on  the 
parchments  of  American  history." 

He  leaves  behind  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, relatives,  and  many  close  friends 
everywhere,  but  he  also  leaves  with  us  a 
standard  truly  becoming  only  the  great- 
est of  Americans  in  our  time.  It  is  for 
future  generations  to  preserve  that 
standard  and  continue  to  pursjie  the  un- 
finished tasks  of  the  generation  that  has 
gone  before.  In  this  way  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen  lives  on  in  American 
history,  and  in  the  history  of  the  long 
humsm  day  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  whom  Ev  Dirksen 
held  in  the  highest  regard,  the  chairman 
of  our  policy  committee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President — 

He  speaks  and  the  words  emerge  In  a  soft, 
sepulchral  baritone.  They  undulate  In  meas- 
ured phrases,  expire  in  breathless  wisps.  He 
fills  his  lu«gs  and  blows  wordrings  like 
smoke.  The  sentences  curl  upward.  They 
chase  each  other  around  the  room  In  dreamy 
Images  of  Steamboat  Gothic.  Now  he  conjures 
moods  of  mirth,  now  of  sorrow.  He  rolls  his 
bright  eyes  heavenward.  In  funeral  tones,  he 
paraphrases  the  Bible  .  .  .  and  church  bells 
peal,  'Motherhood."  he  whispers,  and  grown 
men  weep,  "The  Flag."  he  bugles,  and  every- 
body salutes. 

The  above  quotation  is  from  a  cover 
story  in  Time  magazine  of  some  years 
ago. 

As  we  today  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Senator  Dirksen,  I  am  reminded  of 
what  author  Edwin  McDowell  said  about 
our  late  colleague  a  half  decade  ago: 

...  If  Dirksen  hswl  not  existed.  It  would 
have  been  necessary  for  some  imaginative 
writer  to  invent  the  euphonic  orator  whose 
florid  phrases  and  resplendent  responses  have 
enabled  him  to  become  a  Senate  institution 
during  his  lifetime  .  .  . 

Both  of  these  quotations  really  describe 
DIRKSEN.  the  actor  upon  the  political 
stage;  Dirksen.  the  man  with  an  appro- 
priate response  to  almost  any  question; 
Dirksen,  the  crusader  for  what  he  be- 
lieved could  be  acceptable  to  the  Sen- 
ate— the  sides  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  which  were  well  known  to  the 
American  public. 

I  should  like  to  mention  briefiy  today, 
the  sides  of  Everett  Dirksen  which  were 
not  so  well  known  to  the  public. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  nearly  15 
years  ago.  Senator  Dirksen  had  pre- 
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ceded  me  in  the  Cdngress  by  many  years 
and  had  already  been  in  the  Senate  for 
4  years.  While  4  yqars  Is  not  a  long  time, 
the  Senator's  role  ih  national  politics  and 
his  background  ini  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives made  hi>n  an  important  figure 
in  Republican  sen|itorial  activities. 

We  wasted  no  time  in  becoming  friends 
Through  the  years  when  he  might  need 
some  assistance,  ot  later  when  he  became 
Republican  leader  and  was  needed,  he 
always  approached  me  as  a  friend  and, 
as  a  friend,  when  l,  had  to  say  "no"  there 
were  never  any  h^rd  feelings,  never  any 
grudge,  never  anyl  move  to  put  me  at  a 
disadvantage  because  I  could  not  support 
him. 

It  is  in  this  wajij  that  one  Senator  can 
truly  look  upon  another  and  say.  "I 
trust  him."  EvEREtT  Dirksen  was  known 
to  change  his  positions  on  occasions,  but 
his  colleagues  always  knew  where  he 
stood.  He  would  iiiform  us  and  unabash- 
edly make  public  s^ch  a  change.  His  word 
was  good.  I  know  t>f  no  finer  compliment 
that  can  be  paid  tjo  a  legislator,  particu- 
larly a*  ^nator.     , 

Ev  fjiRKSEN's  sense  of  humor  was  well 
known.  However,  as  most  "public  figures" 
people  are  never  siire  if  an  attribute  such 
as  a  sen^  of  hu|nor  is  a  "front"  or  is 
genuine.  Having  been  through  some 
tough  battles  with  him,  particularly  on 
those  early  civil  rights  bills,  I  can  assure 
anyone  interested]  that  even  during  tense 
and  difiQcult  hourte,  he  kept  his  balance 
and  most  often  hejhad  something  humor- 
ous, some  interesting  sidelight  or  obser- 
vation, that  helped  to  defuse  a  potentially 
explosive  situation. 

Again,  Senator  Dirksens  sense  of  the 
dramatic,  particularly  as  reported  by  the 
press,  sometimes '  hid  the  depth  of  his 
knowledge  on  a  iiyriad  of  Gtovemment 
problems.  What  most  of  those  who  read 
and  heard  what  he  had  to*say  did  not 
know  is  that  he  liad  an  almost  encyclo- 
pedic knowledge  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  its  opefations.  Without  notes, 
he  could  trace  the  history — and  very  ac- 
curately. I  might  Bdd — of  America's  cur- 
rency and  financial  involvements  from 
the  turn  of  the  century.  He  could  detail 
positions  in  relatively  obscure  Govern- 
ment agencies.  HJs  insight  into  the  Gov- 
ernment was  virl(ually  endless. 

I  can  add  littlte  to  the  great  tributes 
which  will  be  papd  to  Everett  Dirksen 
today.  I  can  say  that  he  is  a  man  whose 
abilities  and  contributions  will  be  greatly 
missed  in  the  yeats  ahead.  I  can  also  say 
how  sorry  I  am  tjhat  he  will  not  be  with 
us  to  see  personklly  the  fruition  of  his 
many  accomplishpients.  My  wife.  Welda, 
and  I  share  in  the  sorrow  that  his  wife, 
Louella,  his  daughter,  Joy,  and  the  entire 
Dirksen  family  ihas  known  since  his 
passing. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  a  crucial  speech 
in  the  U.S.  Senatt,  Senator  Dirksen  used 
the  following  quotation  by  John  Donne, 
which  has  always  been  symbolic  of  him 
to  me:  I 

Any  mans  death  diminishes  me 
Because  I  am  Involved  In  mankind. 

A  little  bit  of;  America  is  gone  now. 
but  Ev  Dirksen  ^ill  long  be  remembered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
now  like  to  yield  to  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  from  a  aster  State,  a  colleague 


of  Everett  Dibksen's  on  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke). 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  5  years 
ago.  the  English  House  of  Commons  set 
aside  a  day  to  pay  homsige  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  Sir  Winston  Churchill.  On  that 
great  occasion.  Harold  MacmlUan  de- 
clared: 

The  life  of  the  man  whom  we  are  honor- 
ing Is  unique.  The  oldest  among  us  can  re- 
call nothing  to  compare  with  him,  and  the 
younger  ones  among  you,  however  long  you 
live,  will  never  see  the  like  again. 

Today,  as  we  make  our  final  tribute 
to  an  extraordinary  American  parlia- 
mentarian, those  words  are  singularly 
appropriate.  Senator  Everett  Dirksen 
was  a  man  of  special  quality,  and  this 
historic  Chamber  will  never  see  his  equal. 
Everett  Dirksen  inspired  the  Mem- 
bers who  served  with  him  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  with  a  robust  understanding  of 
the  function  of  Government  and  the  pur- 
pose of  politics.  During  the  36  years  that 
he  served  in  Congress,  his  actions  were 
motivated  by  the  highest  form  of  patri- 
otism, which  calls  upon  a  man  to  love 
his  country  for  what  it  ought  to  be. 

The  conduct  of  his  senatorial  responsi- 
bilities was  graced  by  the  mannerisms 
of  a  more  flamboyant  age,  and  they  con- 
tributed to  the  appealing  impression  that 
he  made  upon  those  who  knew  him. 
Everett  Dirksen  was  not  one  who  be- 
lieved that  the  human  factor  should  be 
distilled  from  the  practice  of  politics,  and 
he  was  not  embarrassed  by  the  intrusion 
of  emotion. 

But  the  force  of  his  personality  should 
not  obscure  his  unique  accomplishments 
as  a  Senator.  His  bipartisanship  was  ap- 
preciated by  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson:  for  without  the  as- 
sistance of  Everett  Dirksen,  their  legis- 
lative program  would  have  remained 
deadlocked. 

Everett  Dirksen  had  the  rare  courage 
to  question  the  validity  of  his  convic- 
tions, for  he  was  familiar  with  Emerson's 
observation  that  consistency  is  the  "hob- 
goblin of  little  minds."  He  had  the  cour- 
age to  change  his  mind,  and  for  that 
courage  the  Nation  was  rewarded  with 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  and 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Prom  the  life  of  Everett  Dirksen  we 
can  learn  a  great  deal,  for  his  character 
exemplified  the  spirit  of  reconciliation 
and  good  will  that  this  Nation  needs  so 
desperately  today. 

And  I  would  add  a  final  personal  note. 
Everett  Dirksen  and  I  were  from 
neighboring  States,  we  faced  many  of 
the  same  constituent  problems  and  con- 
cerns, and.  more  often  than  our  differ- 
ing party  affiliations  would  suggest,  we 
adopted  common  policy  positions.  But 
whether  we  agreed  or  disagreed  on  pol- 
icy matters,  we  were  always  friends.  And 
I  shall  miss  his  friendship  as  the  Senate 
and  the  Nation  miss  his  leadership. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  important  responsibilities  Everett 
Dirksen  had  was  in  connection  with  the 
aging  and  serving  on  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  He  served  on  that  com- 
mittee with  his  distinguished  colleague 
from  Vermont,  and  I  am  happy  to  yield 
at  this  time  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty). 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
passing  of  Senator  Everett  Dirksen.  I 
lost  one  of  my  closest  friends;  the  Senate 
and  the  Nation  lost  a  pillar  of  strength 
and  wisdom  so  desperately  needed  in 
these  trying  times. 

A  mighty  voice  has  been  silenced.  A 
great  man  has  been  laid  to  rest.  And, 
surely,  his  name  will  be  enshrined  with 
those  whose  virtues  and  patriotism  he 
extolled  in  his  dramatic  recording  "Gal- 
lant Men"  because  he,  too,  was  a  gallant 
man. 

Last  July,  Senator  Dirksen  accepted 
an  Invitation  to  speak  in  my  State  this 
month.  Had  he  lived,  we  would  have 
flown  to  Vermont  together  a  week  ago 
today.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  Instead, 
we  took  Everett  Dirksen  home. 

Pekin's  mixture  of  sorrow  and  pride 
was  all  America's.  A  village  in  Vermont, 
a  town  in  Kansas,  or  a  city  in  Cali- 
fornia, each  would  have  been  proud  to 
claim  him.  Indeed,  he  belonged  to  them 
and  they  to  him.  His  heart  belonged  to 
all  America. 

Everett  had  a  warm  heart.  He  loved 
well  and  deeply.  He  loved  his  country 
and  its  diverse  people.  He  saw  this 
diversity  at  once  as  a  strength  and  reason 
for  caution.  He  listened  to  the  many 
voices  of  the  people  with  a  keen  ear.  and 
responded  with  a  brilliant  mind.  Flexi- 
bility was  his  byword  and  compromise 
his  forte. 

In  committee  and  cloak  room,  he  de- 
lighted in  the  intricacies  of  lawmaking. 
He  was  a  master  legislative  craftsman. 

But  his  fondest  realm  was  this  Cham- 
ber, constantly  moving,  reasoning, 
wheedling,  he  wrung  cohesion  from  con- 
tention and  moved  the  land. 

He  was  in  a  word  a  politician,  an  un- 
repentant politician,  a  great  politician. 
He  did  not  shirk  the  appellation  but 
played  the  role  to  the  hilt. 

Intensely  hiunan,  he  could  laugh  at 
himself  and  make  us  laugh  at  ourselves. 
Everett  reminded  us  to  enjoy. 

Never  doubt  that  Everett  Dirksen 
loved  life.  It  seemed  to  love  him  too.  He 
was  enthralled  by  the  beauty  of  the 
flower  and  the  spoken  word.  He  culti- 
vated them  as  few  could  do.  As  raconteur, 
gardener,  and  orator,  he  brought  us  joy. 
The  flowers  continue  to  grow.  His  words 
still  echo. 

We  took  Everett  Dirksen  home  not 
long  ago.  We  did  not  leave  him  there. 
He  remains  with  us  and  we  with  him. 
That  is  how  it  will  stay.  Everett  would 
not  have  it  any  other  way. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  prayer 
played  a  very  major  part  in  the  life  of 
Everett  Dirksen.  We  are  all  aware  that 
he  attributed  a  miraculous  cure  from  an 
illness  that  was  taking  away  his  eye- 
sight to  prayer. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  yield  to  my  colleague  who  has 
distinguished  himself  in  many  ways  in 
the  Senate,  and  as  the  leader  of  our 
prayer  breakfast  sessions,  he  has  distin- 
guished himself  with  all  of  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  sfntiments  expressed  here  about 
our  late  friend  come  from  the  hearts 
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and  minds  of  people,  the  membership 
here,  who  knew  him  mighty  well.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  fine 
things  about  him. 

I  do  want  to  mention  one  thing  that 
was  the  greatest  asset  to  the  Senate.  But, 
first,  we  all  enjoyed  Everett's  company. 
He  was  a  good  tonic  most  any  time  for 
most  anyone.  The  people  enjoyed  him. 
As  a  fellow  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  I  found  him  to  be  a 
very  knowledgeable  man,  f>articularly 
well  versed  in  the  problems  of  the  times, 
the  operation  of  the  Government  in  its 
various  departments,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  law  that  had  already  been  tried 
out.  I  foimd  him  to  be  sound  and  accurate 
in  predictions  with  respect  to  the  appli- 
cation of  a  proposed  bill  and  how  it  would 
work  out.  I  found  him  to  be  a  resource- 
ful man  all  the  way  aroimd  to  a  very 
marked  degree. 

He  would  have  been  a  great  success  as 
a  practitioner  of  law.  He  would  have 
been  a  great  success  in  many  different 
fields,  but  I  believe  his  natural  field  was 
the  one  he  chose,  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  more  particularly 
after  he  became  a  Member  of  this  body 
and  then  served  as  one  of  the  leaders. 

Over  all  the  years  I  have  been  here, 
which  is  a  few  more  years  than  he  had 
been  here,  I  believe  that  with  every- 
thing considered  in  all  the  years  he  was 
here,  he  took  an  active  and  effective  part 
in  more  legislation,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  man.  A  man  who  works  a  great 
deal  on  a  committee  touches  many  bills 
and  some  major  bills,  but  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  he  had  a  major  part  in  all 
major  bills  and  in  any  small  ones  he 
might  have  chosen. 

I  believe  the  greatest  thing  to  be  said 
about  his  career  is  that  he  was  a  natural 
legislator.  More  than  most  of  us,  more 
than  any  other  man  or  lady  I  have 
known  here,  he  could  really  put  the 
pieces  of  a  measure  together  and  then 
get  a  composite  view  of  the  thinking  and 
ideas  of  the  membership.  In  a  very  suc- 
cessful way,  without  trying  to  drive  any- 
body, he  could  come  up  most  frequently 
with  a  cross-section  or  composite  view 
or  whatever  one  may  call  it,  represent- 
ing a  majority  of  the  membership  in  a 
measure  that  was  essentially  sound  in 
many  of  its  major  aspects. 

He  would  not  yield  to  the  partisan  ap- 
proach— oh.  some,  of  course,  but  pri- 
marily he  would  not  yield  to  the  parti- 
san approach.  I  saw  that  tested  many 
times.  He  would  actually  try  to  find  what 
he  thought  was  the  best  solution. 

I  was  impressed,  too.  by  the  way  in 
which  he  supported  the  present  war, 
which  is  not  a  popular  war.  He  never 
failed  to  fill  in  at  the  right  place  and 
the  right  time  in  support  for  any  Presi- 
dent, whether  from  his  party  or  not. 

I  think  in  his  natural  legislative  abil- 
ity he  rendered  the  greatest  service  to 
the  Nation.  Someone  has  used  the  word 
"flexibility"  in  connection  with  our  late 
friend.  Anyone  who  is  effective — and  I 
use  that  word  in  its  best  sense,  as  editorial 
writers  do  in  a  complimentary  way — 
must  have  some  kind  of  flexibility  and 
compromise  about  him.  This  is  not  a  one- 
way organization  in  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate. 

I  agree  that  one  always  knew  where  he 


stood.  If  he  flexed  or  changed  his  posi- 
tion, he  would  do  It  out  in  the  open  and 
give  his  reasons  for  doing  so.  He  was 
never  deceitful  in  any  way.  After  all,  leg- 
islation is  based  on  a  great  deal  of  give 
and  take,  and  he  knew  how  to  find  a  way. 

Many  times  other  men  who  are  very 
valuable  here  sometimes  cannot  find  an 
approach  to  be  effective. 

He  was  a  great  asset  in  the  Senate  in 
the  ways  I  have  already  mentioned.  He 
was  also  an  asset  in  that  he  gave  the 
public  a  good  Impression  and  a  good 
view,  a  good  image,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Senate.  The  people  liked  him  on  televi- 
sion. They  liked  his  approach.  He  was 
understood.  He  could  make  legislation 
imderstandable  on  television.  He  could 
make  complicated  problems  much  easier 
imderstood.  and  the  people  like  that. 

When  he  passed  I  said  that  in  a  way 
he  always  added  to  the  stature  of  every 
Senator.  He  made  us  all  look  a  little  bet- 
ter because  of  his  fine  way  with  the  peo- 
ple, in  debate  here,  in  his  television  ap- 
pearances, and  in  his  speaking.  He  left 
a  good  image  of  Senators  and  the  insti- 
tution benefited. 

Mrs.  Stennis  and  I  have  very  high  re- 
gard also  for  Mrs.  Dirksen,  who  was  a  true 
companion.  I  remember  how  impressed  I 
was  after  he  had  passed  away  and  the 
funeral  was  over  when  she  came  out  to 
the  church  the  very  next  Sunday  without 
any  fanfare,  without  any  show,  but 
simply  an  honest,  humble  member  of  the 
vast  congregation  there.  We  also  have 
high  regard  for  their  daughter  Mrs. 
Baker,  as  far  as  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  her.  She  is  certainly  a 
splendid  representative  of  that  fine 
family. 

Mrs.  Stennis  joins  me  in  this  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  and  condolence  for  all 
members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator.  The 
distinguished  Senator  is  a  great  gentle- 
man. 

I  yield  to  another  great  gentleman  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. I  am  happy  now  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
passing  of  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 
was  a  singular  loss  to  the  U.S.  Senate  as 
well  as  to  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the 
Nation.  His  voice  is  alresuiy  missed  in  the 
councils  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. He  was  a  unique  leader  in  history, 
and  he  left  a  void  not  easily  filled. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  had  served  as  minority  leader 
since  1959  and  his  wit.  charm,  efferves- 
cence, and  gift  for  expression  endeared 
him  to  friend  and  foe  alike.  Many  a  time 
he  brought  perspective  back  to  a  tense 
debate  with  a  well-phrased  sentence, 
poem,  or  quote  from  the  great  orators  of 
history.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  ora- 
tors of  our  time  and  wove  a  web  of  words 
than  any  young  person  could  understand, 
and  that  any  contemporary  would  heed. 
In  my  years  in  the  Senate  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  recall  a  Member  whose  delivery 
of  the  spoken  word  was  more  admired. 

Mr.  President,  more  Important  than 
his  ability  to  speak  well.  Senator  Dirksen 
imderstood  the  problems  fsiced  by  our 
Nation.  While  we  differed  on  some  issues, 
I  was  particularly  impressed  with  his 


deep  sense  of  patriotism  and  his  love  of 
this  Nation  which  he  served  so  long  and 
so  well.  As  minority  leader  he  dealt  with 
the  great  issues  of  the  day  and  con- 
sidered each  with  exacting  analysis  to 
which  he  applied  his  sense  of  commit- 
ment to  this  country. 

Above  all.  Senator  Dirksen  was  a 
Christian  gentleman.  His  devotion  to  the 
affairs  of  his  church,  and  to  Christian 
activities  generally,  fully  measured  up  to 
the  outstanding  performance  he  gave  to 
every  worthwhile  activity.  His  devotion 
to  God  was  such  that,  as  illness  came 
upon  illness,  he  was  able  to  have  the 
feeling  he  could  face  tomorrow  unafraid. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  extend  my 
sympathy  to  his  gracious  and  charming 
wife  in  whose  companionship  he  had  a 
strong  partner  to  stand  with  him  in 
stress  as  well  as  in  victory.  And,  also  to 
his  daughter  goes  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy, and  to  his  son-in-law,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. Their  loss  is  great,  but  the  loss  of 
our  Nation  is  equally  heavy. 

Mr.  President,  the  newspapers  of 
South  Carolina  paid  many  handsome 
tributes  to  Senator  Dirksen.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Editorial  in  the  Lancaster  News  of 
September  11.  1969.  entitled  "Dirksen's 
Death  Leaves  A  National  Void";  editorial 
in  the  Dillon  Herald  of  September  11, 
1969.  entitled  "Ev  Brightened  Land- 
scape"; editorial  in  the  Columbia  Record 
of  September  9.  1969,  entitled  "Dirksen 
Joins  the  Noble  Dead";  editorial  in  the 
News  &  Courier  of  September  9.  1969. 
entitled  "Everett  Dirksen";  editorial 
in  the  Greenville  News  of  September  8. 
1969.  entitled  "Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 
sen"; and  editorial  in  the  State  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  1969.  entitled  "Senator  From 
Illinois,  Salesman  for  America." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Lancaster  (S.C.)  News,  Sept.  11, 

19691 
Dibksen's   Death    Leaves   a   National   Void 

The  unexpected  death  of  Sen.  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen  deprives  the  nation  not 
only  a  senator,  but  of  an  institution. 

For  Ev  Dirksen  was  that — and  many  other 
things  as  well.  He  was  a  renowned  wit.  a  peer- 
less orator,  a  statesman  and  a  political 
tactician  of  the  highest  order.  He  was  loved 
and  feared  by  members  of  his  own  Repub- 
lican party.  The  Democrats  attacked  him.  but 
they  couldn't  scorn  him. 

President  Nixon  said: 

'To  politics  and  government  he  brought  a 
dedication  matched  by  few  and  a  style  and 
eloquence  matched  by  no  political  leader  of 
our  time.  "  Dirksen.  the  veteran  polltlcan  of 
the  past  who  never  let  the  present  get  away 
from  him.  "brought  the  embellishment  of  the 
past  to  the  politics  of  the  present."  said  Sen. 
Prank  Church.  D-Idaho.  "He  was  an  authenic 
product  of  an  earlier  period  who  remained 
prominent  and  powerful  to  the  moment  of 
his  death.  "We  will  not  see  the  likes  of  him 
again." 

The  immediate  target  for  much  of  Dirksen's 
parliamentary  foxiness  was  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Leader  Mike  Mansfield.  The  Montanan 
said:  "His  word  was  good.  Everything  was  on 
the  table." 

Harry  P.  Rosenthal.  Associated  Press  writer 
wrote: 

"His  language  smacked  of  Shakespeare  and 
the  Bible  and  Victorian  England,  hu  delivery 
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of  William  Jennings  pryan.  his  fervor  of  Billy 
Sunday." 

Among  his  more  recent  political  accom- 
plishments. Dtrksen  played  a  vital  role  in 
passage  of  the  C'vll  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
the  ratification  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  In  1963.  Bothi  Issues  depended  on  ob- 
taining a  two-thlrda  vote  In  the  Senate.  On 
both  he  had  the  powfcr  to  deliver  or  withhold 
the  Republican  vot^a  needed  for  the  two- 
thirds  majority.  He  bucked  powerful  pres- 
sures in  his  own  pafty  to  deliver  the  votes. 

Attacked,  praised. i  reviled,  applauded,  Ev 
braved  all  to  do  whftt  he  thought  was  best 
for  America  and  Amierlcans. 

[Prom    the   Dillon    IS.C.)    Herald,    Sept.    11, 

1969) 

EJv  Bricht<ned  Landscape 

Sen.  Everett  McKltiley  Dlrksen  was  a  man 
of  Immense  personality.  Millions  were 
charmed  and  dellgited  by  his  flamboyant 
style,  his  folksy  wljt.  and  his  husky  voice 
which  has  been  described  as  organ-like  and 
mellifluous. 

His  mannerisms,  jtousled  hair  and  baggy 
eyes  made  him  eas^  to  caricature.  He  was 
one  of  these  rare  Individuals  who  becomes 
legendary.in  his  owi^  time.  He  enlivened  and 
bdghteoed  the  political  landscape  which  all 
too  often  seems  to  lack  a  sense  of  humor. 

Dlrksen,  the  senior  senator  from  Illinois, 
was  a  product  of  Aknerlcan's  heartland.  He 
was  born  of  what  mast  people  wovild  consider 
common,  hardworking  people  in  the  small 
town  of  Pekln,  111.,  in  1896. 

His  father  died  wien  he  was  five  and  as  a 
boy  he  was  taught  a  healthy  respect  for 
work.  Many  of  the]  small  town  values  and 
virtues  stuck  with  ^Im  throughout  his  life 
as  he  became  one  ctf  the  most  outstanding 
political  figures  of  hlfe  time. 

He  was  known  as  la  prodigious  worker.  An 
early  riser,  he  routinely  was  at  his  Senate 
office  by  8:30  a.m.  Ajt  home  he  liked  to  put- 
ter in  the  soil,  ralslixg  fruits,  vegetables  and 
flowers. 

Perennially  for  ye^rs,  he  waged  a  personal 
campaign  to  get  the  {marigold  adopted  as  the 
national  flower.  At  liast  once  a  year  he  could 
be  counted  on  to  mike  a  speech  In  which  he 
extolled  the  beautt  of  the  marigold  and 
enumerated  the  reasons  why  he  thought  It 
should  be  the  national  flower. 

Dlrksen's  career  ]  In  national  politics 
spanned  some  35  ye^rs.  He  served  16  years  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  before  first 
being  elected  to  thd  Senate  in  1950.  During 
most  of  his  career,  the  Democrats  dominated 
the  Congress  and  occupied  the  White  House. 

Ironically,  Dlrkseii  played  his  greatest  po- 
litical role  while  th^  opposition  party  was  In 
power.  As  the  lead*  of  the  Republican  mi- 
nority during  the  ^nnedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations, his  favor  was  ardently  courted. 

Although  his  friendliness  to  some  Demo- 
cratic proposals  cai^sed  his  Republican  as- 
sociates to  grumble.  Dlrksen  refused  to  bend 
to  partisan  pressures.  He  took  a  practical 
view  of  the  lawmaking  process.  He  once  ex- 
plained it  this  way : 

"You  start  from  jthe  broad  premise  that 
all  of  us  have  a  comtnon  duty  to  the  country 
to  perform.  Legislatnon  is  always  the  art  of 
the  p>osslble.  You  could,  of  course,  follow  a 
course  of  solid  opposition,  of  stalemate,  but 
that  Is  not  In  the  interest  of  the  country." 

One  of  the  qualities  which  endeared  Dlrk- 
sen to  many  Amerlqans  was  his  fierce  patri- 
otism. He  made  no  bones  about  loving  his 
country.  In  a  age  'irhen  some  think  patri- 
otism is  old-fashioned,  that  isn't  always  a 
popular  thing  to  do. 

It  is  difficult  to  In^aglne  Washington  with- 
out Everett  Dlrksen's  immense  personality 
hanging  over  national  politics  like  some  sort 
of  a  human  equivalent  to  the  Capitol  dome. 

Without  Ev.  WasMngton  and  the  national 
political  landscape  :S  bound  to  be  duller. 


(From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)   Record.  Sept.  9, 

19691 

DiKKSEN   Joins  the   Noble   Dead 

A  great  American  heart  throbs  no  more; 
a  strong  American  voice,  mellifluous  in  its 
glorification  of  the  grandeur  of  this  land  and 
Its  people,  is  silenced.  Not  again  will  the 
people  of  his  beloved  nation  listen  to  the 
florid  phraseology  of  the  distingiushed  orator 
of  America.  Everett  McKinley  Dlrksen. 

He  is  dead  and  the  flowers  of  the  field, 
especially  the  marigolds',  drop  their  heads  in 
sorrow  and  mourning  along  with  God's  fa- 
vored creatures,  men. 

Senator  Dlrksen  was  a  remarkable  person — 
as  an  Individual,  as  a  Senator,  as  a  devotee 
and  student  of  our  unique  political  system. 
and  as  an  American. 

Away  from  the  duties  of  the  Senate,  to 
which  he  devoted  untiring  hours  of  his  latter 
years,  he  was  a  devoted  husband  and  an 
admiring  father.  In  conversation  of  the 
parlor,  he  was  not  the  Shakespearean  actor 
of  the  Senate  or  public  stage.  He  was  polite, 
courteous,  a  profoundly  good  listener,  recep- 
tive to  new  Ideas,  but  strong  In  his  own  con- 
victions. 

The  people  knew  him  best  for  his  public 
displays  of  masterful  command  of  the  lan- 
guage with  Nineteenth  Century  majesty;  his 
tousled  hair  and  deep  voice  perfect  counter- 
parts to  his  ready  fiow  of  language,  resonant- 
ly rich  In  the  style  of  "belle  lettres."  His 
polysyllabic  selectivity  aided  and  did  not  in- 
jure the  simplicities  of  the  thought  he  chose 
to  convey. 

His  store  of  wit,  from  which  he  drew  often, 
was  as  large  as  that  of  Senator  Sam  Ervln 
of  North  Carolina — another  raconteur  of  the 
Senate,  noted  for  his  "stories." 

This  was  the  surface;  the  placid,  babbling 
current  scarcely  ever  touched  by  the  froth  of 
anger.  Beneath  the  surface,  the  dedication  to 
country,  people  and  causes  ran  deep — and 
was  seldom  fathomed  by  those  who  criticized 
him  for  seeming  vacillation. 

Senator  Dlrksen  did.  indeed,  alter  his 
strategy  from  time  to  time — never  abandon- 
ing fundamental  principles,  but  moving  to 
adopt  contemporary  manifestations  of  those 
principles  when  the  proper  times  came. 

He  did  so  because,  in  the  historic  train  of 
U.S.  Senators  he  has  now  Joined,  he  was  an- 
other of  the  Great  Compromisers.  Without 
such  men.  the  American  political  system 
would  fragment,  fail;  and  freedom  would  be 
lost. 

Men  of  totally  inflexible  principles,  nar- 
rowly drawn  and  even  more  narrowly  con- 
stricted by  events,  could  not  understand  the 
Dlrksens  of  our  body  politic.  They  never  shall 
as  they  never  have.  The  late  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  understood  and  cautioned  the 
young  people  of  America,  while  he  lived,  to  be 
prepared  to  compromise  to  advance  their 
causes. 

Passionate  advocates  of  small  minds  and 
smaller  interests  cannot  understand  the  obli- 
gations that  fall  upon  leaders  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Sensitive  to  the  needs  and  demands 
of  a  changing,  volatile  public,  they  must 
assess  domestic  and  foreign  Issues  that  come 
before  the  Senate  and  pass  Judgment  there- 
upon. One  man's  ideology  and  one  man's 
cause  cannot  prevail;  the  will  of  the  majority 
must  be  served  while  the  whole  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, are  sustained. 

At  this  point  In  the  legislative  process,  the 
Dlrksens  of  history  play  their  roles.  Everett 
Dlrksen's  name — as  a  Great  Compromiser — 
will  be  permanently  attached  to  memorial 
pieces  of  legislation,  including  the  Civil 
Rights  acts,  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  and  blessed 
are  the  Great  Compromisers,  although  they 
are  often  without  honor  among  the  ideo- 
logues of  their  day.  Senator  Dlrksen  was  a 


star  among  stars,  yet  unpercelved  by  some  of 
his  critics.  Today,  they  should  remember 
Wordsworth,  who  said:  "Look  for  the  stars, 
you'll  say  that  there  are  none;  look  up  a 
second  time,  and,  one  by  one,  you  mark  them 
twinkling  out  with  silvery  light,  and  wonder 
how  they  could  elude  the  sight  I" 

In  memory  of  a  great  American,  Words- 
worth could  be  paraphrased:  There  is  one 
great  society  alone  on  earth :  the  noble  living 
and  the  noble  dead.  Noble  in  life,  Everett 
MoKlnley  Dlrksen,  Is  noble  In  death. 

IProm  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  &  Courier, 

Sept.  9,  1969] 

Everett  Dirksen 

The  emphasis  In  obituary  accounts  of  Sen, 
Everett  Dlrksen  of  Illinois,  who  died  Sunday 
at  73,  Is  on  his  colorful  personality.  He  was 
a  ctiaracter  actor,  shrewd,  witty,  and  subtle 
In  argument.  What  really  counts,  however, 
was  his  role  In  national  politics. 

Sen.  Dirksen  came  from  the  middle  part 
of  the  country.  He  stood  somewhere  near  the 
middle  on  the  great  issues  of  our  time.  He 
helped  to  blunt  some  of  the  extreme  power 
drives  of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  admin- 
istration, but  he  also  smoothed  the  path  In 
Congress  for  such  measiu'es  as  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  The  former  opened  the  door  to  law- 
lessness under  guise  of  "civil  rights."  The 
latter  allowed  the  Soviet  Union  to  get  an  edge 
on  the  United  States  In  nuclear  armament. 

The  senior  senator  from  Illinois  wm  pre- 
eminently a  political  log-roller.  We  don't  say 
that  by  way  of  criticism.  Log-rolling  Is 
necessary  in  the  American  political  process. 
.  He  reached  the  peak  of  his  influence  at  a 
time  when  the  GOP  tide  was  low. 

As  minority  leader  In  the  Senate.  Sen. 
Dlrksen  was  the  principal  Republican  figure 
In  Washington  during  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  years.  After  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater's 
defeat,  the  Republican  Party  was  not  only 
weak  bvrt  divided.  Sen.  Dlrksen  patched  the 
party  together  and  preserved  Republican  in- 
fluence on  the  national  scene.  He  was  an  old 
pro  In  |x>lltic8.  His  skills  were  used  to  restrain 
wherever  possible  two  ruthless  liberal  ad- 
ministrations. He  had  few  equals  as  a  politi- 
cal tactician. 

Though  Sen.  Dlrksen  believed  in  politics 
as  the  art  of  the  possible,  and  acted  accord- 
ingly, he  stood  firm  on  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  issues  affecting  America's  well- 
being.  All  in  all.  he  had  a  difficult  role,  and 
performed  It  well. 


[From  the  Greenville    (S.C.)    News.  Sept.  8, 

19691 

Everett  McKinlet  Dirksen 

Everett  McKinley  Dlrksen's  silvery  tongue 
and  silver  mane,  both  of  which  were  at  times 
uncontrollable,  made  him  a  familiar  figure 
to  most  Americans.  His  position  as  leader  of 
the  Republican  minority  in  the  Senate  made 
him  an  Important  national  leader. 

The  Illinois  senator's  effervescent  good 
humor,  the  fact  that  he  could  change  posi- 
tion with  alacrity  on  some  political  issues, 
and  his  throaty,  somewhat  florid  oratory 
tended  to  paint  a  false  picture  of  the  man. 
Many  viewed  him  as  a  "cornball"  with  little 
real  depth. 

It  was  only  in  his  late  years  that  the  real 
Everett  Dirksen  emerged  as  he  assumed  and 
wisely  filled  positions  of  power  in  his  party 
and  In  the  Senate.  Although  he  was  a  Repub- 
lican with  a  staunchly  conservative  outlook, 
he  came  to  be  a  tower  of  strength  for  the 
last  two  Democratic  administrations.  Pred- 
dents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  both  liberals, 
looked  to  Everett  Dirksen  for  help  on  the 
really  Important  issues — and  often  they  got 
more  assistance  from  him  than  from  their 
party's  leadership  in  Congress. 

Senator  Dlrksen  showed  an  amazing  ability 
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to  change  with  the  times  as  he  aged.  He 
frankly  admitted  that  his  views  were  shift- 
ing as  conditions  changed,  although  he  was 
In  no  sense  a  radical.  He  was  proof  that  old 
age  does  not  necessarily  make  a  person  in- 
flexible. The  senator,  therefore,  was  a  valu- 
able bridge  between  the  old  and  the  new  in 
these  rapidly-shifting  times. 

He  fully  recognized  the  necessity  to  shift 
the  Senate's  power  from  the  old  guard  sena- 
tors to  the  newcomers — and  do  it  gracefully 
and  without  undue  disruption.  That  he  was 
able  to  work  effectively  with  both  the  old 
men  and  the  newcomers  In  the  Senate  and 
with  members  of  both  parties  was  a  distinct 
asset  for  the  nation.  It  is  going  to  be  difficult 
for  anybody  to  fill  his  place  in  the  Senate's 
"generation  gap"  that  is  bound  to  become 
wider  in  the  months  ahead. 

Senator  Dlrksen  also  was  an  Inspiration.  He 
continued  to  serve  more  and  more  effectively 
despite  quite  a  few  physical  ailments,  any 
one  of  which  could  have  sidelined  a  lesser 
man.  He  actually  "retired"  from  politics  some 
years  ago  because  of  bad  eyesight,  but  came 
back.  He  suffered  from  a  pinched  back  nerve, 
a  bleeding  ulcer  and  emphysema,  a  crippling 
lung  disease.  Yet  he  carried  on. 

It  has  been  said  that  Senator  Dlrksen  was 
proving  to  be  a  "thorn"  for  President  Nixon 
by  opposing  some  administration  nominees 
and  a  few  policies.  The  President  himself  un- 
doubtedly felt  otherwise.  He  knew  that  al- 
though the  outspoken  senator  from  Illinois 
could  be  difficult  on  minor  matters,  he  could 
be  relied  upon  when  the  going  got  rough  on 
the  really  Important  Issues. 

That  was  Senator  Dlrksen's  real  and  often 
hidden  strength.  He  could  play  petty  politics 
with  the  best  (or  worst)  of  the  petty  politi- 
cians— and  he  loved  doing  it.  Nothing  de- 
lighted him  more  than  confounding  ultra- 
liberals.  But  he  well  knew  the  difference  be- 
tween petty  politics  of  little  effect  upon  the 
national  welfare  and  the  vital  questions  of 
the  day. 

When  It  was  learned  recently  that  Senator 
Dlrksen  had  undergone  surgery  for  removal 
of  a  malignant  lung  tumor.  It  was  apparent 
that  his  days  as  a  Senate  leader  were  num- 
bered and  that  his  activities  would  have  to 
be  curtailed.  But  his  death  of  a  heart  attack 
yesterday  was  an  unexpyected  shock. 

Leaders  of  both  parties  had  hoped  he  could 
return  to  the  Senate  to  carry  on  awhile  longer 
as  new  leadership  further  matured.  That  he 
is  no  longer  available  for  the  difficult  transi- 
tional work  that  still  lies  ahead  is  a  distinct 
loss  to  the  nation. 

We  will  miss  his  leadership  and  wisdom, 
as  well  as  his  dulcit  tones  and  winsome  wit. 
We  hardly  expect  to  see  another  senator  like 
Ev  Dlrksen  again. 

(Prom  The  Columbia  (S.C.)  State, 

Sept.  9.  19691 

Senator  From  Illinois.   Salesman  For 

America 

Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  was  a  man  who 
could  have  you^-conservative  or  liberal — 
cheering  him  one  day  and  denouncing  him 
the  next.  He  fit  In  no  particular  Ideological 
mold.  Politics  abound  with  philosophical 
chameleons  and  Senator  Dlrksen,  respond- 
ing most  frequently  to  the  practicalities  of 
the  moment,  wm  above  all  a  political  per- 
son— an  archtjrpe,  a  hyperbole,  a  caricature 
— In  appearance  and  in  performance. 

Those  who  practice  the  political  arts  often 
display  a  sense  of  the  dramatic.  There  was 
an  extra  helping  of  "ham"  in  the  makeup  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  If  it  annoyed  some. 
It  delighted  millions. 

The  last  six  months  of  Dlrksen's  life  were 
not  his  greatest  or  most  enjoyable.  Perhaps 
It  was  because  he  lost  the  spotlignt  and  was 
shoved  off  center  stage  by  the  new  Repub- 
lican President,  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

During  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations, Dlrksen  was  the  No.  1  spokes- 
man for  the  Republican  Party  as  Minority 


Leader  of  the  Senate.  Johnson,  particularly, 
courted  him  and  he  responded  by  giving  the 
Democratic  President  several  of  his  biggest 
legislative  victories. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  an  example. 
Dirksen  bragged  to  an  audience  of  South 
Carolina  Republicans  that  "virtually  every 
civil  rights  bill  has  been  written  in  my  of- 
fice." Yet  such  was  the  power  of  his  oratory 
that  he  had  that  conservative  crowd  ap- 
plauding wildly  throughout  his  speech. 

In  that  same  address,  Dlrksen  thundered 
that  America  needed  a  Republican  President, 
a  Republican  Senate  and  a  Republican 
House.  Yet  when  the  GOP  President  was 
elected,  Dlrksen  occasionally  heckled  him 
and  embarnissed  him.  Administration  in- 
siders were  sometimes  appalled  when  he  an- 
nounced White  House  decisions  to  the  press 
In  advance.  It  Is  understood  that  the  recent 
Haynsworth  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  for  instance,  was  held  up  for  four 
days  because  Dirksen  had  spilled  the  beans. 

Yet  Dlrksen  was  a  Senate  and  political 
leader  of  great  ability,  a  man  capable  of 
sweeping  swings  from  the  partisan  to  the 
non-partisan.  He  first  gained  national  at- 
tention as  an  isolationist  but  was  closer 
to  being  an  internationalist  at  the  end.  He 
was  an  avid  Taft  man  and  a  Goldwater  man 
who  nevertheless  worked  in  concert  with 
Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Sunday,  he  was 
unquestionably  the  best-known  senator  In 
the  United  States.  This  was  due  as  much  to 
his  style,  his  fialr,  his  histrionics,  his  wit,  as 
to  his  political  prominence.  Few  men  have 
been  endowed  with  such  a  glorious  and  mem- 
orable voice.  Writers  dug  the  word  "mellif- 
luous" from  deep  in  the  folds  of  the  dic- 
tionary to  describe  Its  quality. 

During  the  past  few  years  he  used  his 
dramatic  skills  to  make  a  singular  con- 
tribution to  the  times.  Disturbed  by  grow- 
ing antl-Amerlcanlsm,  he  became  a  spokes- 
man for  America  and  Its  Ideals.  And  quite  a 
salesman  he  was.  His  patriotism  came  from 
deep  in  the  heart  and  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  proclaim  it  through  any  medium  that 
presented  itself. 

It  was  left  to  Dirksen  to  describe  himself 
best:  "I'm  an  old-fashioned,  garden  variety 
of  Republican  who  believes  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  In 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  accepts  the  chal- 
lenges as  they  arise  from  time  to  time,  and 
who  Is  not  unappreclatlve  of  the  fact  that 
this  Is  a  dynamic  economy  In  which  we  live 
and  sometimes  you  have  to  change  your 
position." 

The  Senate,  where  stereotypes  now  dom- 
inate, will  be  a  duller  place  with  "Ev"  gone. 
And  American  political  life  will  be  less  rich. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
closing,  I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of 
a  poet  who  once  said. 

When  a  great  man  dies. 
For  years   beyond   his   ken. 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him. 
Will  shine  upon  the  path  of  men. 

Everett  Dirksen  was  a  great  man.  His 
light  will  shine  for  many,  many  gener- 
ations. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Washington  'Mr. 
Magnuson). 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
saddened  deeply — as  is  each  of  my  col- 
leagues— as  I  stand  in  this  Chamber, 
knowing  that  its  walls  will  never  again 
echo  the  wisdom  so  eloquently  expressed 
by  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen. 

I  will  miss  my  colleague  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  aisle — for  reasons  nu- 
merous and  obvious.  Senator  Dirksen 
may  have  approached  his  duties  with  a 


manner  some  call  flamboyance.  But, 
above  all.  he  was  a  U.S.  Senator  of  ex- 
treme dedication  and  ability.  His  service 
to  this  body — to  the  people  of  Illinois — 
indeed  to  all  America  and  the  world,  is 
legend.  His  knowledge  of  the  body  politic, 
and  his  ability  to  work  within  that 
framework,  always  reflected  the  judg- 
ment and  wisdom  of  a  man  highly  dedi- 
cated to  the  American  dream. 

I  could  cite  hundreds  of  examples — and 
Ev  Dirksen  and  I  did  not  share  the  same 
opinion  on  many.  But,  let  me  point  only 
to  one:  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 — 
today  a  viable  and  important  law  of  the 
land — and  a  law  which,  without  the  de- 
termined minority  leadership  of  Senator 
Dirksen,  would  probably  not  be  on  the 
books. 

More  recent  events,  in  the  minds  of 
some,  would  tend  to  obscure  that  valuable 
contribution.  But  the  law  remains,  and 
so  does  the  fact  that  Everett  Dirksen 
helped  mightily  in  its  passage. 

Everett  Dirksen  had  a  deep  sense  of 
history,  which  he  often  used  in  seeking  a 
course  for  the  future.  He  stood  tall  and 
steady,  as  did  those  gallant  men  of  whom 
he  was  so  fond. 

We  have  lost  a  warm,  trusted  friend — 
a  great  American.  History  will  long  re- 
member Everett  McKinley  Dirksen. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  at 
this  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  who  not  only  served  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  with  Everett 
Dirksen  but  is  also  the  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  that  has  given  to  the  Sen- 
ate Everett  Dirksen's  son-in-law. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  listened  with 
admiration  and  approval  to  those  ex- 
tolling the  virtues,  capabilities,  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  late  distinguished 
Senator  Dirksen  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Senator  Dirksen  possessed  a  power  to 
communicate  to  his  fellow  man  given 
to  but  few. 

The  power  to  communicate  today  in 
our  distraught  times,  characterized  as 
they  are  by  rapidity  of  change,  is  a  gift 
to  be  treasured.  It  is  a  gift  which  the 
late  Senator  Dirksen  put  to  great,  good 
use. 

The  recognition  that  can  come  to  one 
who  really  accomplishes  something  in 
his  Ufetime  can  live  after  him.  Sen- 
ator Dirksen's  contributions  are  many. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  of  the  contribu- 
tions he  made  to  the  State  which  I  have 
the  honor  in  part  to  serve  along  with 
his  distinguished  son-in-law.  my  jun- 
ior colleague  <Mr.  Baker)  . 

Dui'ing  a  recess  of  Congress,  or  on 
weekends.  Everett  Dirksen  loved  to  steal 
away  to  a  beautiful  spot,  a  lovely  home, 
presided  over  by  his  charming  and  gra- 
cious daughter,  in  the  mountains  of 
Tennessee. 

There  he  planted  many  a  tree  and 
many  a  flower. 

As  the  years  roll  by,  those  trees  will 
grow  and  the  flowers  will  continue  to 
bloom.  The  eloquence  of  their  beauty 
will  be  symbolic  of  the  eloquence  of 
Senator  Dirksen  and  the  beauty  of  his 
aspirations  for  his  country  and  its  peo- 
ple, symbolic  of  the  future  of  mankind. 
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Not  only  did  Senator  DnticBKN  give  to 
the  lawn  and  garden  of  his  daughter 
flowers,  trees,  and  jshrubs  of  beauty,  but 
he  also  gave  to  her  children  the  love 
and  the  inspiration  of  a  doting,  affec- 
tionate grandfather.  And,  in  this  very 
personal  way.  he  has  contributed,  to  the 
wealth  and  the  lore  and  the  love  of 
our  State,  a  lovely  daughter,  a  lovely 
home,  a  charmlnd  and  admirable  fam- 
Uy.  ' 

It  is  difficult  no^  to  reminisce  in  rec- 
ollection of  Senaflor  Dirkskn,  particu- 
larly for  me,  because  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  10  years  we  served 
together.  We  serv^  on  the  same  ccwn- 
mlttee  together.  We  engaged  in  frequent 
debates.  Sometimes  those  exchanges  vere 
referred  to  as  tjie  "Alphonse-Gaston 
act."  This  referenoe,  I  think,  came  about 
because  of  the  couttesy,  the  gentility,  and 
the  respect  which  Congressman  Dirk- 
SEH  always  showed  to  his  colleague  from 
Tennessee.  I 

In  the  Senate  oi^  relations  were  warm. 
The  equation  between  us  was  character- 
ize«l  tiy  confidencei,  respect,  esteem,  and 
affection. 

His  departure  wae  a  personal  loss  to  me. 
It  was  a  great  los4  to  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, in  which  he  had  thousands  of 
admiring  friends. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  Imy  distinguished  col- 
league from  a  sifter  State,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Io\ia   'Mr.  Millers  . 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  death 
of  Senator  EvEREifT  McKinley  Dirksen 
was  a  great  loss  td  the  America  he  loved 
so  much. 

He  was  a  rare  iAdivldual,  colorful  and 
lovable,  a  man  wtio  could  pour  oil  on 
troubled  waters  wnen  tempers  grew  short 
and  patience  wap  thin — a  man  who 
spread  his  irresistible  humor  and  good 
fellowship  everywhere  he  went.  On  many 
occasions  he  used  tthese  talents  to  remind 
his  colleagues  than  the  lighter  side  of  life 
has  a  place — even  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

His  quality  of  qeing  able  to  laugh  at 
himself  on  occasion  was  the  mark  of  a 
humble  man.  and  ^ot  at  all  inconsistent 
with  his  stature  3s  a  great  leader  and 
legislator.  All  of  ui  know  that  his  dedica- 
tion to  good  government  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate he  loved  so  m^ch  was  unsurpassed. 

Although  he  cotild  be  as  partisan  as 
anyone,  he  became  especially  known  for 
bringing  bipartisanship  to  congressional 
action  on  such  kej»  programs  as  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  196^,  the  Limited  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  p,nd  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  lAgency. 

As  President  Niion  put  it  on  Septem- 
ber 9: 

Senator  Dikksen  belonged  to  all  of  us  be- 
cause he  always  putlhJs  country  first.  He  was 
an  outspoken  partisan — he  was  an  Indivld- 
uailst  of  the  first  r^nk — but  he  put  his  na- 
tion before  himself  ^d  before  his  party. 

No  higher  tribute  could  be  made  to  a 
Senator  than  that|"he  put  his  Nation  be- 
fore himself  and  jbefore  his  party." 

The  legacy  lef<  by  the  irrepressible 
"Ev"  was  echoed  by  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow,  who  v^Tote: 

So  when  a  great  tnan  dies. 

For  years  beyotid  our  ken. 
The  light  he  letves  behind  him  lies 

Upon  the  paUk  of  men. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  Eim  ready 
at  this  time  to  yield  to  another  colleague 
from  the  sister  State  of  Kansas,  the 
dlstingiilshed  Junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  ^Mr.  Dole)  . 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  frost  has 
signaled  the  end  of  summer.  As  we  move 
into  the  brisk  days  of  autumn,  the  last 
hardy  marigolds  wither  and  fade.  Next 
year  they  may  not  bloom  with  quite  the 
same  brilliance,  for  they  have  lost  their 
champion,  as  has  the  Senate,  the  Re- 
public, and  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Everett  Dirksen  has  passed  from  us. 
But  he  will  be  remembered,  for  he  stood 
out  from  those  aroimd  him  with  the 
same  brilliance  he  attributed  to  his  fa- 
vorite blossom,  and  his  absence  will  di- 
minish the  senatorial  bouquet. 

Perhaps  the  most  meaningful  tribute 
we  could  pay  is  to  say  simply,  "He  was 
a  Senator." 

By  all  external  measures  he  filled  the 
role  definitely.  The  tousled  hair,  sono- 
rous voice,  and  noble  bearing  embodied 
everyone's  idea  of  how  a  Senator  should 
be. 

He  was  also  what  a  Senator  should  be. 
A  leader  of  his  party,  he  placed  duty  to 
country  above  partisanship.  He  held  his 
beliefs  strongly,  but  could  recognize  an 
idea  whose  time  had  come.  His  word 
was  good.  He  loved  his  Ood. 

His  life  was  gentle  and  the  elements  so 
mixed  In  him  that  nature  might  stand  on 
its  feet  to  say  to  all  the  world.  "This  was  a 
man." 

To  Shakespeare's  words  we  might  add, 
'This  was  a  Senator." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  at  this  time  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke).  I  feel  I  should  say  that 
Senator  Dirksen  valued  his  counsel  and 
held  him  in  high  regard. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Words  cannot  mirror  or  measure  the 
stature  of  the  leader  who  has  been 
taken  from  us  and  the  loss  which  we 
have  known. 

Everett  Dirksen  was  an  atypical  man, 
yet  in  his  life  he  exemplified  the  aspira- 
tions of  all  men:  He  loved  his  life,  he 
lived  it  fully,  and  he  used  the  full  range 
of  his  talents  in  pursuit  of  a  worthy 
goal. 

We  who  were  privileged  to  know  him 
will  always  recall  him  with  affection  and 
respect.  His  lively  oratory,  his  quick  wit, 
his  ability  to  turn  rufiSed  feelings  into 
rippling  laughter,  were  essential  to  the 
successful  operation  of  the  legislative 
process.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word :  He  did  not  Impose  his 
will,  he  drew  out  the  views  of  his  col- 
leagues and  coworkers,  found  a  common 
ground  among  them,  and  in  so  doing 
served  his  Nation  and  its  interests  well. 

In  his  work  in  behalf  of  human  rights, 
in  his  capacity  to  grow  and  to  change 
with  the  times,  in  his  love  for  the  little 
things  of  life  which  always  kept  pace 
with  his  appreciation  for  greatness, 
Everett  Dirksen  set  a  rich  example  for 
us  all. 

To  Mrs.  Dirksen,  a  truly  great  lady, 
his  daughter,  Joy,  and  my  colleague, 
Howard,  to  his  family  and  host  of  friends, 
I  extend  the  simple  tribute  so  well  de- 


served: The  world  is  a  far  better  place 
for  Everett  Dirksen  having  lived  and 
worked  In  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
happy  now  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Colorado,  who  served  for 
many  years  very  closely  with  Everett 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  our  history  our  greatest 
statesmen  have  had  at  least  one  out- 
standing characteristic  in  common:  the 
ability  to  find  that  common  ground  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  in  any  contro- 
versy; that  middle  point  where  adver- 
saries could  meet  and  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences. No  one  in  our  history  more  ably 
demonstrated  that  trait  than  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen.  Time  after  time, 
with  seemingly  endless  patience,  under- 
standing, humor,  and  good  will,  he 
guided  us  toward  that  common  ground 
where  agreement  could  be  reached. 

Everett  Dirksen  wets  an  eloquent  and 
tireless  champion  for  the  principles  in 
which  he  believed.  Attesting  to  that  elo- 
quence during  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  1960,  David  Brinkley  re- 
marked to  his  television  audience  that 
when  E^^ERETT  Dirksen  got  up  to  speak, 
the  words  flowed  from  his  lips,  perfectly 
formed,  like  little  balloons.  A  monument 
to  his  statesmanship  stands  forth  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963.  So  outstanding 
were  his  contributions  toward  the  enact- 
ment of  that  legislation  that  it  might 
well  have  borne  his  name. 

After  7  years  of  service  in  the  Senate 
under  his  leadership,  I  can  say  that  I 
know  of  no  individual  with  whom  I  have 
served  who  was  more  willing  to  cooper- 
ate, more  generous  in  his  offers  to  help 
his  colleagues,  or  more  understanding  in 
his  association  with  all  of  us. 

The  people  of  Illinois  have  lost  a  gal- 
lant spokesman.  Our  Nation  has  lost  a 
great  leader  who  gave  of  himself  far 
more  than  he  received.  His  presence  will 
be  sadly  missed,  but  his  memory  will  be 
deeply  cherished  for  the  contributions 
he  made  to  his  fellow  man. 

Nancy  and  I  extend  our  deep  sympathy 
and  our  great  affection  to  his  lovely  wife, 
Louella,  and  his  lovely  daughter,  Joy. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Everett 
Dirksen  was  "Mr.  Dlinois,"  but  he  also 
had  another  State  of  residence.  Louella 
and  Everett  Dirksen  loved  the  State  of 
Florida.  They  loved  the  warmth;  they 
loved  being  able  to  raise  flowers;  and 
they  enjoyed  the  respite  that  it  provided 
from  the  stress  and  strain  of  Washing- 
ton. I  am  happy  to  yield  at  this  time 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  GURNEY)  . 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difQcult  to  add  to 
the  praise  of  Senator  Everett  Dirksen, 
as  far  as  his  deeds  and  accomplishments 
were  concerned.  His  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  down  through  the  years  have  al- 
ready done  that  remarkably  well  here 
today — far  better  than  I,  who  am  serv- 
ing my  first  year  here,  can  do.  I  can  only 
say  that  he  was  truly  one  of  the  great 
men  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, not  just  for  his  time  and  for 
our  time,  but  for  nearly  200  years  of 
the  history  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. His  name  will  go  down  In  the  hls- 
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tory  books  along  with  those  of  the  Presi- 
dents, I  do  not  doubt. 

But  besides  being  a  superb  legislator 
and  a  great  leader  In  the  Senate,  he  was 
a  very  human  person ;  and  I  should  like 
to  recount  a  personal  story  to  Illustrate 
the  kind  of  big  heart  this  man  had. 

When  I  was  first  running  for  Con- 
gress, some  7  years  ago,  campaign  funds 
were  rather  hard  to  come  by,  and  I  hap- 
pened to  drop  by  a  meeting  here  in 
Washington  of  some  people  who  had 
come  up  from  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  ask 
Senator  Dirksen  if  he  would  come  down 
and  do  a  fundraising  for  them. 

I  really  had  no  part  in  the  meeting.  I 
knew  from  one  of  my  friends  that  It  was 
occurring;  he  asked  me  to  drop  by,  and 
I  did. 

During  the  course  of  the  evening,  the 
subject  came  up  about  the  Senator's 
coming  dovm  for  this  fundraising.  He 
was  not  too  anxious  to  do  it;  and  there 
was  no  reason,  particularly,  why  he 
should. 

Finally  he  said,  "I  will  do  it,  provided 
you  people  who  are  organizing  it  will  do 
one  thing  for  me,  and  that  Is  to  give  half 
of  the  proceeds  to  Gurney's  campaign 
for  Congress." 

I  mention  that  because  I  had  never 
met  Senator  Dirksen.  and  he  had  never 
met  me.  He  did  not  know  me,  except  that 
I  was  a  young  person  aspiring  to  public 
office  in  Florida,  and  needed  a  hand. 
This  is  why  he  agreed  to  help  raise  funds, 
with  the  proviso  that  he  put  upon  it. 
That  was  the  sort  of  man  he  was — a 
man  with  a  tremendous  heart;  and  I  am 
sure  that  uncountable  other  people,  who 
have  known  him  through  the  years,  could 
tell  of  personal  Incidents  that  happened 
to  them  of  good  deeds  done  by  Senator 
Dirksen. 

Many  Senators  have  stated  what  a 
universal  love  and  affection  people  had 
for  Senator  Dirksen.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  has  mentioned  the 
fact  that  his  second  home  was  in  Florida. 
In  fact,  It  was  very  near  where  I  used  to 
live,  in  central  Florida.  I  did  not  know 
Senator  Dirksen  before  I  came  to  Con- 
gress, but  I  got  to  know  him  afterward. 
He  came  down  there  to  central  Florida 
to  rest  from  the  hurly-burly  of  politics 
and  Government  here  in  Washington.  He 
really  did  not  enter  the  political  or  social 
scene  of  Florida,  because  his  main  goal 
was  to  spend  a  few  hours  there  with 
Mrs.  Dirksen,  undisturbed  by  politics  and 
Government. 

I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  he  was 
as  well  loved  and  respected  in  Florida 
as  he  was  in  Illinois.  In  fact,  before  I 
came  to  Congress,  and  all  during  the 
years  I  spent  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  well  remember  that  he  was  known 
throughout  the  State  as  "the  third 
Senator  from  Florida."  The  newspaper 
people  and  the  public  figures  used  to  call 
him  that,  and  I  can  state  that  when  he 
died,  the  people  of  my  State  felt  his 
loss  just  as  keenly  as  those  of  his  own 
State  of  Illinois.  They  loved  him,  and 
they  feel  the  loss  of  this  great  man  along 
with  his  wife  and  his  family,  the  people 
of  Illinois,  and  all  Americans. 

I  join  as  wholeheartedly  as  I  can  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  truly  great  American, 
Everett  Dirksen  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Everett 
Dirksen  was  very  partisan  at  times,  but 


at  the  right  times  he  was  absolutely  non- 
partisan. I  know  of  no  Senator  who  is 
more  fiercely  partisan  than  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  ),  the  chairman  of  the  Senatorial 
Campaign  Committee,  but  he,  too, 
throughout  the  years,  has  proved  himself 
to  be  absolutely  nonpartisan  when  it 
came  to  matters  of  national  Interest. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  now  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Illinois. 

Those  of  us  who  are  engaged  In  politics 
as  a  profession,  I  think,  recognize  that 
this  is  probably  the  most  fascinating 
business  in  the  world.  It  Is  also  perhaps 
the  most  brutal  and  ruthless  business  in 
the  world,  and  those  of  us  who  make  a 
career  of  it  have  to  have  pretty  tough 
hides.  I  think  that  any  number  of  us  are 
given  to  question  ourselves  from  time  to 
time  as  to  whether  or  not  it  Is  ice  water 
or  human  blood  that  courses  through  our 
veins.  But  I  know  that  to  survive  in  this 
business,  you  have  to  be  tough.  You  have 
to  turn  and  oppose  "the  slings  and  arrows 
of  outrageous  fortune."  I  know  that  we 
have  to  steel  ourselves  against  our  critics. 
I  know  that  we  have  to  exercise  a  degree 
of  cunning,  and  sometimes  a  degree  of 
insensitivity. 

I  thank  God  that  we  have  had  among 
us  a  sensitive,  warm,  and  human  man  like 
Everett  Dirksen,  who  was  at  once  an 
astute  and  a  tough  politician.  I  think  in 
the  history  of  politics  there  has  been  no 
happier  blend  of  humanity  and  tough- 
ness than  was  found  in  Everett  Dirksen, 
a  man  of  superior  dedication  to  principle, 
never  capable,  in  the  callous  phrase  that 
we  have  heard  here,  of  "rising  above 
principle";  a  man  who  did  recognize  that 
legislation  is  "the  art  of  the  possible, ' 
but  who  always  found  a  point  beyond 
which  there  could  be  no  compromise;  a 
man  who  loved  all  of  his  colleagues,  and 
had  an  infinite  capacity  for  love,  even  for 
those  who  vigorously  opposed  him  in  this 
hall;  a  man  with  a  forgiving  spirit — so 
rare  in  this  brutal  business  we  find  our- 
selves in;  a  man  who  could  be  a  great 
showman;  a  man  who  could  kid  every- 
body, sometimes  when  they  did  not  know 
it;  a  man  who  could  at  once  be  a  superior 
parliamentarian,  in  the  best  tradition  of 
the  Anglo  Saxon  people,  who  founded 
modern  democratic  poUtical  Institutions 
as  we  know  them. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  beloved  men 
in  the  United  States — beloved  not  just 
because  of  his  manner,  but  because  of 
his  accomplishments.  I  think  the  words 
that  one  poet  said  of  another,  in  another 
time  and  another  place,  were,  in  his  own 
time,  fitting : 

The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,  whose  fame 
Over  his  Uvlng  head  like  Heaven  Is  bent. 
An   early  but  enduring  monument. 

Today,  in  paying  our  tributes  to  Ev, 
we  have  gone  through  an  emotional 
experience. 

I  can  remember  as  a  green  freshmsui 
in  the  Senate,  a  Member  who  came  di- 
rectly from  a  college  classroom  to  one 
of  the  most  responsible  positions  in  gov- 
ernment, that  it  was  this  kind  and  un- 
derstanding man  who  took  me  by  the 
hand.  And  how  many  other  times  did  he 
take  so  many  of  us  by  the  hand,  those 
who  came  here  awed  and  afraid  and 


unsure?  How  many  of  us  can  attribute 
whatever  success  we  have  had  to  his 
superior  knowledge  and  understanding? 
And  In  this  experience  today,  we  weep 
not  for  Ev  Dirksen,  because  he  has  in 
giant  stride  achieved  that  rest  which  is 
undefUed  and  which  fadeth  not  away. 

We  weep  for  ourselves.  And  at  once  we 
think  better  of  ourselves  because  we  had 
the  privilege  of  being  his  colleague. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  among 
those  for  whom  Senator  Dirksen  had 
deep  affection,  there  is  no  question  that 
right  at  the  top  of  that  list  would  be 
the  distinguished  Senator  frcan  South 
Dakota.  A  man  who  has  made  a  power- 
ful impact  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  who 
worked  very  closely  with  his  friend  Ev 
Dirksen. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  De^kota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

In  paying  homage  today  to  the  late 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois,  our  dear 
friend  Ev  Dirksen,  I  would  like  particu- 
larly to  emphasize  my  participation  in 
the  ceremonies  as  a  South  Dakotan,  for 
in  a  very  great  sense  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen  had  a  strong  association  with 
the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 
He  had  many,  many  friends  in  my 
State,  not  only  those  whom  he  knew  per- 
sonally, but  also  the  great  numbers  who 
admired  him  as  a  national  leader  and  re- 
spected him  for  his  opinions  and  his 
viewpoints  and  his  conviclions. 

Possibly  Ev  Dirksen's  first  association 
with  South  Dakota  came  during  his  col- 
lege days  when  he  was  selling  books,  ped- 
dling them  door  to  door  to  the  farmers 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  to  help 
pay  his  educational  expenses. 

At  that  time  South  Dakota  was  his 
territory.  One  of  the  areas  in  which  he 
particularly  centered  his  attention  was 
in  the  northern  part  of  South  Dakota, 
in  Edmunds  County,  near  the  county 
seat  community  of  Ipswich. 

As  one  who  was  doing  the  very  same 
thing  with  the  very  same  books  for  the 
very  same  company  a  few  years  later  in 
Butler  County,  Ind.,  I  know  of  the  count- 
less personal  contacts  and  friendships 
which  were  developed  while  selling  the 
People's  Home  Library  books  which  were 
published  by  the  Bacon  Co.  of  Cleveland 
with  the  intriguing  little  slogan,  "Bacon's 
books  bring  home  the  bacon." 

Everett  Dirksen  was  a  successful 
salesman  then,  as  he  has  been  an  out- 
standing salesman  throughout  his  ca- 
reer of  public  service.  And  he  made  a  per- 
sonal Impact  on  the  people  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  South  Dakota  because,  as  I 
became  acquainted  with  him  personally 
when  we  served  together  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  all  but  the  2  tough 
years  when  he  was  troubled  by  impair- 
ment of  his  eyesight  and  had  to  return 
home,  people  would  question  me  about 
that  curly  headed  young  man  from  Illi- 
nois who  sold  books  in  South  Dakota — 
Everett  Dirksen.  They  followed  him  as 
though  he  were  one  of  their  own,  and 
they  watched  his  ascendancy  to  pre- 
eminence here  on  the  Potomac  River  and 
took  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  was  he  who 
traveled  the  prairie  roads  of  South  Da- 
kota selling  what  we  used  to  call  the 
"PHL." 
There  was  another  cause  for  the  great- 
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ness,  in  my  opinion,  of  Ev  Dirksen.  And 
it  has  been  alluded  to  here  this  afternoon 
and  has  been  alluded  to  through  count- 
less speeches  and  prayers  in  tribute  to  Ev 
Dirksen  since  hl$  untimely  passing.  And 
that  is  the  quality  of  friendship,  com- 
mingling with  a  Quality  of  humor. 

Certainly  these  perhaps  most  of  all 
were  found  in  abundance  in  Ev  Dirksen, 
for  he  was  a  tremendously  warm,  gen- 
erous human  being  which,  as  we  recall 
his  service,  was  perhaps  demonstrated 
best  on  those  occasions  when,  though  a 
parting  of  the  wpys  would  come  on  leg- 
islative or  political  issues,  there  were 
never  any  recrlninations  or  back-biting. 
In  fact,  if  one  lift  him  on  a  particular 
i?sue  one  day,  tne  next  one  was  always 
a  fresh  one.  It  wais  a  new  tomorrow.  Each 
of  those  disagreements  actually  strength- 
ened the  bond  which  united  us  on  other 
issues  on  which  \f e  found  ourselves  going 
along  shoulder  tj)  shoulder. 

I  refer  to  Ev  EJIrksen  as  a  giant  of  the 
Senate.  I  thinJc  the  best  measurement  of 
this  comes  in  the  knowledge  we  have  that 
the  loss  of  Ev  DiiiKSEN  marks  the  end  of 
on«  era  and  the  beginning  of  another  in 
the  history  of  the  Senate  or,  for  that 
matter,  in  the  history  of  this  Republic. 

The  Senate,  o|f  course,  continues  its 
functions  as  it  always  has,  but  it  is  not 
the  same  without  Ev  Dirksen,  as  it  was 
never  the  same  [after  we  lost,  for  ex- 
ample. Bob  Taf t  of  Ohio  and  other  men 
who  likewise  hdd  earned  the  title  of 
giants  of  the  Senate. 

We  miss  EvERtTT  for  many  reasons, 
but  those  of  us  Who  served  with  him,  I 
think,  miss  him  ihost  of  all  for  his  great 
friendship  and  u»diminished  capacity  to 
embrace  within  that  friendship  all  those 
who  were  privileged  to  be  his  associates. 

The  country  asi  a  whole  misses  him  be- 
cause he  stood  forthright  and  foursquare 
for  a  fundamental  national  policy  which 
always  put  the  pepple  of  this  Nation  first, 
a  policy  predicat^  on  preserving  liberty 
and  advancing  individual  opinion  for  all 
citizens  by  buildlhg  upon  and  strength- 
ening our  Constitution. 

In  the  later  years,  Everett  Dirksen 
came  back  to  South  Dakota  often,  some- 
times to  hunt  for  the  famous  ringneck 
pheasants  of  our)  State,  but  more  often 
to  hunt  for  votfs  for  the  Republican 
ticket  which  he  so  loyally  championed 
from  coast  to  coa^t  and  border  to  border. 

As  a  frequent  Ibeneficiary  of  Everett 
Dirksen 's  camp$ign  efforts  in  South 
Dakota  and  as  pne  who  hsis  had  the 
privilege  of  beingi  invited  to  his  State  of 
Illinois  to  lend  whatever  assistance  I 
could  to  his  political  endeavors,  I  have 
had  the  good  fortime  of  sharing  many 
happy  hours  in  i  delightful  friendship 
that  goes  back  thj-ee  decades,  starting  in 
the  House  of  Repfesentatives,  as  a  result 
of  our  learning  ea^ly  in  our  congressional 
career  that  we  shared  together  the  com- 
mon experience  bf  selling  lx)oks  from 
house  to  house — He  in  South  Dakota  and 
I  in  Indiana. 

In  looking  baclt  over  the  years  when 
he  was  a  visitor  |  to  our  State  and  I  a 
visitor  to  his,  peijhaps  the  most  memo- 
rable occasion  wa^  when  he  invited  me  to 
deliver  a  kickoff  Speech  announcing  his 
senatorial  campaign  in  1950. 

Everett  was  returning  to  the  political 
battleground  froni  a  self-imposed  retire- 


ment. We  Eill  know  the  story  of  the  events 
of  those  years  when  he  retired  from  the 
House  because  of  his  eye  affliction  and 
then  achieved  the  miraculous  recovery 
which  led  to  his  decision  to  seek  the 
Senate  seat.  We  have  heard  him  say 
many  times  that  this  was  a  recovery 
created  by  prayer. 

I  have  participated  in  and  attended 
hundreds  of  political  functions,  but  the 
one  near  Pekln.  111.— Everett's  home- 
town— at  the  trlcounty  fairgrounds,  on 
a  happy  Sunday  afternoon,  will  always 
stand  out  in  my  mind  for  the  genuine 
warmth  and  good  will  of  the  thousands 
of  people  at  the  fairgrounds  to  give  him 
a  sendoff.  On  that  day  he  launched  what 
In  a  sense  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
life,  as  he  moved  to  the  Senate  from  the 
House  with  a  renewed  vigor  and  subse- 
quently l)ecame  one  of  our  most  respected 
national  leaders. 

I  stayed  with  the  Ettrksen  family  the 
night  before  this  Sunday  afternoon 
meeting  at  the  fairgrounds  near  Pekln, 
m.  I  recall  at  dinner  that  night  when 
he  and  Louella  and  his  charming  daugh- 
ter, Joy,  and  I  were  eating  in  the  family 
dining  room,  and  I  was  kidding  him 
about  the  fact  that  we  were  all  so  happy 
to  have  him  returning  to  the  field  of 
active  politics  again. 

He  told  about  how  he  really  got  back 
into  politics.  He  said  that  many  Repub- 
lican leaders  In  Illinois  and  personal 
friends  and  others  had  been  urging  him 
to  run.  He  was  disinclined  to  start  in  a 
second  career  in  politics.  He  said  he 
finally  called  the  family  board  of  direc- 
tors together  to  vote  on  it.  There  were 
just  three — Louella,  Joy.  and  Everett. 
He  voted  first,  and  he  voted  "no."  They 
voted  next,  and  they  voted  "aye."  So  he 
said.  -By  a  2-to-l  vote,  it  was  deter- 
mined I  should  make  the  race,  because 
they  knew  me  better  than  I  really  know 
myself.  They  know  my  life  is  in  politics. 
They  know  I  would  never  be  quite  happy 
if  I  didn't  yield  to  these  requests  on  the 
part  of  my  associates.  Gladly  and  freely 
and  fully,  I  now  have  entered  into  this 
great  contest  for  the  senatorial  seat  from 
the  State  of  Illinois." 

Certainly.  Everett  Dirksen  was  not 
only  a  great  national  leader  and  a  great 
statesman  but  a  great  Senator  as  well. 
He  was  one  of  those  giants  of  history  in 
every  sense  of  the  word — a  brilliant  floor 
leader,  a  masterful  legislator,  a  patriot 
with  a  remarkable  sense  of  duty,  and  a 
man  of  unimpeachable  honor. 

Everett  Dirksen  has  been  described  as 
a  unique  man,  one  whose  like  shall  not 
be  seen  again.  Fortunately,  Everett 
Dirksen  was  a  product  of  a  unique  coun- 
try, which  has  a  remarkable  capacity  for 
producing  unique  and  brilliant  leaders. 
We  irnve  had  them  in  the  past,  as  we 
shall  have  them  in  the  future.  So,  while 
Everett  Dirksen  passes  this  way  only 
once,  there  happily  are  many  more  gal- 
lant men  to  pick  up  the  standard  of  this 
great  fallen  warrior  for  freedom,  who 
continue  on  the  same  road  of  undimin- 
ished patriotism,  helping  to  build  an 
even  greater  and  better  America. 

This  Republic  is  both  better  and 
greater  because  of  the  service  and  be- 
cause of  the  presence  and  because  of  the 
inspiration  of  Everett  Dirksen. 

Mary  joins  me  in  extending  to  Lou- 


ella and  to  Joy  our  deepest  condolences, 
commingled  with  congratulations  on 
their  relationship  to  a  great  American. 
This  coimtry  is  safer  and  stronger  and 
sounder  because  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen  passed  this  way. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
first  Simday  of  September,  late  on  an 
afternoon  when  the  very  first  leaves 
of  autumn  were  beginning  to  turn,  Ev- 
erett McKinley  Dirksen  died. 

In  the  waning  days  of  the  most  tur- 
bulent decade  this  Nation  has  ever 
known,  the  Nation  lost  one  of  the  most 
articulate  and  able  leaders  it  had  pos- 
sessed. 

It  seems.  In  retrospect,  that  we  have 
always  had  him  with  us.  I  was  a  boy  of 
10  when  he  came  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  won  his  party's  nom- 
ination and  subsequently  a  Senate  seat 
in  1950:  the  year  I  graduated  from  law 
school.  It  seems  he  has  been  with  us  al- 
ways. 

Under  six  administrations  he  has  been 
there  when  the  Nation  needed  him.  He 
saw  and  presided  over  the  transforma- 
tion of  this  country  from  the  sleeping 
isolationist  giant  of  the  1930's  to  our 
present  position  as  the  most  prosperous 
and  powerful  nation  on  earth. 

He  was  called  a  conservative,  an  ap- 
pellation that  brought  more  distinction 
to  the  word  than  it  did  to  him.  In  a  dy- 
namic and  magnificent  way,  he  believed 
in  and  fought  for,  the  freedom  of  man; 
the  dignity  of  man;  the  greatness  of 
man.  He  believed  that  the  chains  of 
bondage  holding  men  down  must  be 
broken — whether  these  chains  were  an 
insular  and  monoUthic  Federal  Gkn'em- 
ment,  or  the  chains  of  bigotry  and  racial 
hatred. 

He  did  not  fit  the  comfortable  mold  so 
readily  prepared  for  politicians  who  are 
termed  "conservative."  He  fought  hard 
for  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and  was 
instrumental  in  its  passage — an  occur- 
rence that  led  many  to  ask:  "Is  this  a 
new  Dirksen?" 

It  was  not  a  new  Dirksen.  It  was 
the  same  man,  unafraid  to  do  what 
he  thought  was  right — and,  as  always, 
doing  it  extremely  well. 

He  said  once — upon  being  questioned 
about  his  changes  in  position  on  various 
issues — "If  a  man  doesn't  change  his 
mind,  he  is  either  a  fool  or  dead."  The 
remark  in  many  ways  epitomized  the 
man.  He  was  the  essence  of  practical 
politics — but  managed  to  never  lose  sight 
of  the  greater  goals  for  the  people  of 
this  Nation. 

Perhaps  an  even  greater  key  to  this 
man's  character  was  his  reply  to  another 
query  concerning  what  he  thought  his 
greatest  legislative  achievement  had 
been.  Dirksen  replied — this  is  an  ap- 
proximate quotation : 

Although  It  is  perhaps  a  negative  distinc- 
tion. I  am  most  proud  of  the  bills  which  I 
prevented  from  being  enacted. 

On  another  occasion  he  remarked : 
The  American  people  can  thank  God  that 
only  6  to  8  percent  of  all  legtBlation  intro- 
duced becomes  law. 

He  realized  that  the  most  basic  in- 
gredient of  democratic  freedom  lay  in 
the  absence  of  excessive  regulation.  He 
knew  that  it  was  perfectly  possible  for 
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a  free  society  to  legislate  itself  to  death. 
He  believed  that  the  accomplishments 
of  a  government  cannot  be  measured  in 
inches  of  statutes,  and  that  the  freedom 
of  man  could  not  be  measured  as  a  ratio 
of  Federal  regulation. 

Yet,  when  events  and  circumstances 
warranted,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  sup- 
port and  work  for  laws  as  sweeping  as 
any  in  history.  He  set  a  high  standard, 
and  the  Nation  stood  taller  because  of  it. 

He  Looked  and  sounded  like  a  Senator. 
He  was  in  the  great  tradition  of  this 
body:  a  statesman,  an  orator,  a  leader  of 
his  people.  His  impact  on  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation  will  be  felt  as  long  as  free  men 
meet  together  and  call  themselves 
Americans. 

His  sense  of  humor  was  unfailing.  Not 
unconsciously  did  he  cultivate  his  old- 
fashioned  and  courtly  image.  His  care- 
fully tousled  silver  hair;  the  booming 
stentorian  voice;  and  his  eloquent  and 
ornate  style  of  speaking,  all  served  as  a 
gentle  reminder  that  no  one.  no  matter 
how  high,  should  be  afraid  to  smile  at 
themselves.  And  in  this  age  of  the  fash- 
ionable condemnation  of  America,  he 
knew,  too,  the  difference  between  the 
smile  and  the  sneer. 

Everett  McKinley  Dirksen.  Even  his 
name  rolls  off  the  tongue  like  silver  bells, 
bringing  back  reminders  of  great  debates, 
crises  averted,  and  difficulties  conquered. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  autumn, 
Everett  Dirksen  has  left  us.  His  legacy 
of  honor,  courage  and  fortitude  are  a 
treasure  of  all  generations  of  Americans 
to  come.  We  who  knew  him  stand  humble 
today;  humble  but  not  bowed.  For  if  he 
taught  one  thing,  it  is  that  we  must  never 
be  bowed.  Believing  in  what  is  right,  we 
will  go  on,  working  for  those  things  Ev 
Dirksen  believed  in. 

His  life  was  devoted  to  America.  This 
devotion  resulted  in  a  better  America. 
He  certainly  would  ask  no  more  than 
that — and  we  who  stand  here  today,  with 
many  great  tasks  undone,  can  do  no  more 
than  carry  on,  as  he  would  have. 

After  every  autumn  comes  the  spring. 
Every  apparent  death  beneath  the  snows 
of  winter  bears  within  itself  the  fruit  of 
life  for  the  coming  summer.  We  must 
take  a  lesson  from  the  good  American 
earth,  which  Everett  Dirksen  loved  so 
well.  We  must  see  to  it  that  the  ideals 
and  hopes  which  he  cultivated  so  lov- 
ingly in  the  people  of  this  Nation  are 
never  lost. 

If  we  do  this,  then  we  will  carry  on 
his  work  successfully.  We  will  insure  that 
the  bright  dreams  and  high  ideals  of 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  are  never 
lost  beneath  the  drifting  snows  of  win- 
ter, but  rather,  like  the  seeds  in  his  gar- 
den, grow  ever  stronger  in  the  promise 
of  never-ending  summer. 

Ann  and  I  enjoyed  being  with  Ev  and 
Lou  Dirksen.  We  shall  cherish  the  mem- 
ories of  being  with  them  in  their  home 
and  together  with  them  at  social  func- 
tions. But,  the  moment  I  shall  not  forget 
was  that  moment  when  I  was  first  on 
this  floor — a  newly  appointed  Senator — 
and  he  said  to  me: 

Let  me  walk  you  down  the  aisle. 

And  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  stood 
by  me  while  I  took  my  oath  as  a  U.S. 
Senator. 


He  will,  I  feel,  be  standing  by  me  so 
long  as  I  am  privileged  to  serve  here. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen  was  tough,  he  was 
tenacious,  and  he  had  great  legislative 
skill;  and  that  combination  made  him 
the  man  that  he  was.  He  also  recognized 
toughness  and  tenacity  and  skill  in  other 
men;  and  though  some  other  men  pos- 
sessed a  different  approach,  saw  prob- 
lems differently,  and  came  up  with  dif- 
ferent conclusions,  nonetheless,  they 
were  able  to  work  side  by  side  toward 
many  times  a  common  goal.  He  certainly 
recognized  in  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  the  very  quali- 
ties for  which  we  are  paying  tribute  to 
Everett  Dirksen  today,  and  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague  for  his  very 
gracious  statement  In  yielding  to  me. 

I  hope  very  much  that  Senator  Percy 
is  right  about  his  appraisal,  because  I 
considered  Everett  Dirksen  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  passing  of  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen  marks  the  end  of  an  era.  A  dis- 
tinguished public  servant  and  talented 
political  partisan,  he  led  as  a  friend  and 
out  of  the  regard  of  his  colleagues.  As 
such,  he  is  irreplaceable.  Senator  Dirk- 
sen was  uniquely  a  legislator.  Indeed,  the 
greatest  compliment  often  paid  to  the 
memory  of  such  great  leaders  as  Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill  is  to  say  that  they  were 
first  and  foremost.  "House  of  Commons 
men."  Much  of  the  same  thing  can  be 
said  of  Everett  Dirksen.  His  first  and 
greatest  love  was  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  His  skills  were  those  of  a 
parliamentarian.  Both  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  Everett  Dirksen  used  his 
considerable  intellectual  powers  to  per- 
suade, to  inform,  to  cajole,  to  entreat, 
even  on  occasion  to  threaten — but  al- 
ways to  stimulate  action. 

I  served  briefly  with  Everett  Dirksen 
in  the  House,  but  I  knew  him  best  as  a 
Senate  colleague.  All  my  service  in  the 
Senate  was  spent  with  him,  and  for  most 
of  that  time  he  served  as  the  leader  of 
my  party.  Thus,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  working  closely  with  him  and  of  Inti- 
mately observing  his  many  qualities. 

It  is  a  nostalgic  memory  for  each  of 
us  to  think  of  Everett  Dirksen  telling 
the  story  of  how  he  gained  the  votes  for 
cloture  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
The  very  apogee  of  that  story  was  how, 
when  he  finally  had  just  one  more  vote 
to  get  and  he  had  used  every  conceivable 
argument  and  every  conceivable  point 
of  self-interest  for  the  future,  he  finally 
had  to  appeal  to  the  past.  And  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  last  Senator  on  the  ground 
that  he  "owed  him  one" — that  is,  the 
Senator  owed  Everett  Dirksen  one.  and 
this  was  the  moment  he  wanted  to  col- 
lect. As  we  all  know,  those  are  always  the 
toughest  votes.  But  Everett's  character 
was  so  impressive  that  It  could  not  be 
denied  to  him. 

This,  to  me.  represents  the  most  vivid 
memory  of  Everett  Dirksen. 

The  keenness  with  which  Everett 
Dirksen  understood  every  nuance  of 
what  we  were  negotiating  was  a  matter 
of  tremendously  refreshing  quality  to 
me. 


I  often  thought  that  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  was  Everett  Dirksen's  jousting 
ground.  This  was  where  he  came  in  the 
morning,  full  of  anticipation,  to  find  a 
lance  worthy  of  his  own,  and  on  occasion 
he  was  not  disappointed. 

Everett  Dirksen  and  I  did  not  always 
agree,  but  he  was  a  pragmatic  and  sensi- 
ble man,  who  abhorred  rigid  ideologies. 
He  was  always  capable  of  change  and 
utilized  the  art  of  compromise  skillfully 
and  creatively.  Thus,  through  almost 
four  decades  he  had  an  important  role 
in  shaping  the  major  laws  which  affect 
the  lives  of  every  American.  I  remember 
most  clearly  his  role  in  the  long  and  dif- 
ficult struggle  to  enact  the  civil  rights 
bills  of  1964.  1965.  and  1968.  Indeed,  I  be- 
lieve that  history  will  consider  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  have  been  his 
crowning  achievement,  and  for  this  the 
Nation  should  always  be  grateful  to  him. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  Everett 
Dirksen  will  be  identified  in  American 
history  with  any  particular  piece  of  leg- 
islation. Rather,  he  will  be  thought  of  as 
the  epitome  of  a  very  unique  American 
political  tradition — and  we  are  unlikely 
to  see  his  like  again.  For  the  flowing  and 
mellifluous  oratory  of  which  he  was  so 
capable  was  of  the  past,  but  in  legislative 
practice,  he  was  very  mr.ch  of  the  pres- 
ent and  future. 

He  was  capable  of  exercising  superbly 
the  art  of  political  and  legislative  com- 
promise. He  knew,  as  President  Nixon 
said,  that  his  friends  are  not  always  his 
allies  and  that  his  adversaries  are  not 
always  his  enemies.  While  he  disagreed, 
he  never  hated.  He  played  the  game 
very  hard  and  tough,  but  without  per- 
sonal animosity.  Thus,  he  was  able  to 
move  back  and  forth  between  contend- 
ing groups  and  Senators,  to  build  new 
and  often  very  different  coalitions,  issue 
by  issue.  Most  importantly,  he  was  able 
to  establish  a  series  of  most  constructive 
partnerships  with  the  four  different 
Presidents — two  of  them  Democrats,  two 
of  them  of  his  own  Republican  Party — 
who  held  our  Nation's  highest  office  dur- 
ing Senator  Dirksen's  long  tenure  as 
Senate  minority  leader. 

He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  char- 
acter— an  unforgettable  and  majestic 
voice,  a  ringing  and  literary  oratorical 
style.  When  he  spoke,  we  all  hstened— 
every  Senator,  every  member  of  the  Sen- 
ator's staffs,  the  entire  Senate  gallery. 
We  listened,  not  because  we  might  agree 
with  him  or  even  could  be  persuaded  by 
him  on  the  particular  issue  to  which  he 
was  addressing  himself,  but  to  learn  and 
to  be  impressed  and  refreshed  and  often 
amused — by  his  sparkling  wit  and  style. 

Finally,  it  must  be  said  that  Everett 
Dirksen  had  a  quality  which  is  most  im- 
usuar  among  politicians  and  pubhc  serv- 
ants, a  quality  which  we,  w-ho  served 
with  him — and  the  press  and  the  public, 
generally— will  sorely  miss.  He  had  a 
sense  of  humor  about  himself  and  there- 
fore a  sense  of  perspective. 

What  newspaperman  will  forget 
Everett  Dirksen  going  up  to  the  Press 
Gallery  after  the  Tuesday  Repubhcan 
Caucus,  tucking  his  feet  imder  him,  a 
feat  he  seemed  to  perform  effortlessly, 
and  then  giving  forth,  as  he  put  it.  with 
wisdom  and  information,  whatever  he 
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would  like  to  pjlant  with  the  press  that 
day. 

He  had  a  dratnatic  feeling  for  the  long 
corridor  of  history  and  for  the  broad 
currents  of  political  philosophy.  He  used 
humor — often  self-deprecatingly — as  a 
reminded  to  himself  and  to  his  colleagues 
that  no  mattei*  how  serious  one's  pur- 
pose, one  Is  sti4  a  man  entirely  capable 
of  erring. 

Everett  McK^nley  Dirksen  had  a  deep 
and  abiding  lovfe  for  this  Nation— for  its 
history  and  its  promise,  for  its  strengths 
and  its  weaknesses. 

To  his  wife,  nouella,  his  daughter  and 
son-in-law,  I  wpuld  say:  I  had  real  af- 
fection for  EveWett  and  I  miss  him  sore- 
ly— that  is  the  ultimate  test.  I  feel  so. 
too,  does  the  Nation  and  the  world.  I 
thank  the  Senaitor  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Ulr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator;  from  Hawaii  has  always 
presented  a  poli^t  of  view  that  is  exceed- 
ingly important;  A  fellow  member  of  the 
Committee  on  ijhe  Judiciary  and  a  be- 
loved colleague,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The-  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
OTJimEVtn  the  cjiair.  >  The  Senator  from 
Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  [thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  words. 

Mr.  Presidenti  Senator  Everett  Mc- 
KiNLEY  DiRKSEit  was  one  of  the  most 
colorful  and  r^arkable  men  ever  to 
serve  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  His  sudden 
passing,  just  when  he  appeared  to  be 
recuperating  sq  well  from  surgery, 
shocked,  and  stuhned  us  all.  He  had  been 
so  durable  durinjg  other  serious  illnesses 
that  somehow  ^-e  expected  him  once 
again  to  recover! 

As  we  try  to  sort  out  in  our  minds  the 
full  imfwict  on  h|s  passing,  we  are  acute- 
ly aware  that  Cbngress  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  and  able  Mem- 
bers, my  party  has  lost  one  of  its  most  ef- 
fective leaders,  and  our  Nation  has  lost 
one  of  its  stancftest  patriots. 

Ev  Dirksen  sferved  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  16  years  and  in  the 
Senate  for  18,  thfe  last  10  of  these  in  the 
post  of  minority  floor  leader  for  my 
party.  His  influence  as  minority  leader 
far  exceeded  what  could  be  expected 
from  a  captain  M^ith  a  crew  that  for  the 
entire  decade  nutnbered  less  than  a  ma- 


jority and  at  one 
2  to  1.  Time  and 


time  was  outnumbered 
again  he  demonstrated 
his  legislative  skju. 

Many  historic  bieces  of  legislation  bear 
the  Dirksen  impfint.  We  all  know  of  his 
great  efforts  in  the  enactment  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Aclj  and  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act.  Both  landmark  bills  were 
due  much  to  Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 
sen as  any  other  person  in  Government. 
His  efforts  salvaged  many  vital  measures. 

It  was  Ev  DiRKSEN's  first  year"  as  mi- 
nority leader  that  Hawaii  became  a  State 
and  I  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  Ev 
Dirksen  had  voted  for  statehood  for  Ha- 
waii, and  he  was  (pleased  that  the  people 
of  the  islands  sel^ted  a  man  of  his  party 
as  one  of  Hawaii  "^  first  two  Senators. 

While  Ev  DiRksEN  was  indisputably 
Republican,  he  viewed  his  obligation  as 
floor  leader  not  sqlely  as  leader  of  a  party 
but  first  and  foremost  as  citizen  of  his 
country. 

He  often  said  triere  was  one  debt  great- 


er than  the  Federal  debt  and  that  was 
the  debt  he  owed  his  country.  In  uni- 
form in  war  and  in  public  service  in 
peace  and  war,  I  believe  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen  repaid  that  debt  with 
interest. 

Ev  Dirksen  was  a  man  of  courage.  He 
had  the  courage  to  battle  for  his  views 
no  matter  what  the  odds  against  him 
and  to  champion  a  just  cause  even 
though  it  might  be  unpopular  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

He  had  the  courage  to  change  his 
views.  He  agreed  with  Emerson  that  "a 
foolish  consistency  Is  the  hobgoblin  of 
little  minds." 

He  had  the  courage  to  laugh  at  him- 
self and  not  to  take  himself  too  seri- 
ously. 

He  had  the  courage  to  carry  on  despite 
many  physical  ailments.  During  the  years 
of  off-£uid-on  illnesses,  his  sheer  deter- 
mination and  dedication  to  duty  enabled 
him  to  continue. 

Big  in  stature  and  big  in  heart,  Ev 
Dirksen  was  a  smalltovm  boy  from  the 
prairie  land  of  Illinois.  But  he  could  take 
the  measure  of  the  big  city  boys  and  show 
them  a  thing  or  two.  He  could  match  wits 
and  words  with  the  best  of  his  competi- 
tion. 

And  with  what  great  voice  he  SF>oke. 
How  we  all  shall  miss  that  trademark  of 
his,  the  articulation  which  demanded  and 
obtained  the  attention  of  all  within  ear- 
shot. 

But  behind  the  rumbling  rise  and  fall 
of  the  Dirksonian  oratory;  beneath  that 
rugged  exterior  was  a  gentle  man,  a  man 
who  loved  nothing  better  than  to  work 
in  his  garden  among  his  flowers  or  watch 
the  wild  birds.  He  was,  as  we  all  know, 
the  champion  of  the  lowly  marigold. 

Ev  Dirksen  was  as  American  as  apple 
pie  and  watermelon  and  marigolds. 

He  was  unique,  made  of  the  stuff  which 
will  leave  an  indelible  mark  upon  our 
Nation's  highest  legislative  body.  The 
name  of  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  is 
indeed  assured  an  honored  niche  in  the 
history  of  America,  for  he  walked  long 
and  tall  on  the  center  stage  of  public  life. 
Ev  Dirksen  will  not  easily  be  replaced. 
His  devoted  public  service,  his  wisdom 
and  absolute  commitment  to  this  Nation 
will  be  sorely  missed.  An  incomparable 
man  has  left  us. 

With  hearts  full  of  sorrow,  my  wife 
Ellyn  and  I  bid  a  final  aloha  to  our  good 
friend  Ev  Dirksen.  We  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  Mrs.  Dirksen,  to  their 
daughter  Joy  and  her  husband,  our 
colleague  Senator  Baker,  and  to  all  the 
family  in  this  sad  time  of  bereavement. 
We  hope  they  will  derive  much  comfort 
from  the  many  expressions  of  high  es- 
teem accorded  their  beloved  Everett 
Dirksen. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  in- 
formed me  earlier  he  had  to  leave  for 
Kentucky  shortly  after  noon  today,  to 
fulfill  a  longstanding  engagement,  and 
that  he  will  make  a  statement  paying  his 
respects  to  our  late  minority  leader  upon 
his  return. 

I  should  also  like  to  announce  and 
indicate  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  would  have 
liked  to  have  stayed  to  make  his  eulogy 


but  he  had  to  leave  the  Chamber  because 
of  a  committee  assignment  and  will  in- 
sert his  comments  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
recognize  the  distinguished  Senator  frcan 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  .  Everett  Dirk- 
sen did  not  serve  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  but  he  had  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  foreign  affairs  of  our  coun- 
try and  I  know  that  he  respected  the 
great  contribution  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  in  this  area. 

Mr.  PELX..  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  say 
how  sad  it  Is  that  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen  is  no  longer  among  us. 

His  "joie  de  vie,"  his  warm  humor  and 
oratorical  prowess,  and  his  wide  and  sin- 
cere friendship,  all  endeared  him  to  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

He  was  liked  by  those  with  whom  he 
disagreed  just  as  he  was  liked  by  those 
with  whom  he  did  agree. 
I  know  that  I  miss  him  very  much. 
I  extend  all  my  sympathy  to  his  family 
and  friends  upon  his  death. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hap- 
py to  yield  to  a  Senator  from  the  sister 
State  of  Michigan,  a  man  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  regard,  the  Sentaor 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  ORirFiN). 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  how  does 
anyone  speak  adequately  of  that  gallant 
man,  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen? 

What  words  are  of  use  for  such  a  pur- 
pose? 

Do  we  say  that  he  was  strong  and 
wise? 

Do  we  list  his  merits  and  achievements, 
one  by  one,  and  then  stand  back  in  the 
hope  we  have  captured  his  image? 

If  we  tried,  Mr.  President,  we  could 
only  fail. 

The  essence  of  such  a  man  cannot 
be  summed  up  in  words;  not  a  man  like 
the  late,  great  Senator  from  Illinois. 

He  was  honest,  he  was  patient,  and  he 
was  fair. 

Simple  virtues,  these.  Virtues  that 
make  mere  acquaintances  the  closest 
of  friends.  But  such  words  do  not  begin 
to  describe  the  person,  the  legend,  the 
spirit,  that  was  Everett  Dirksen. 

In  his  wisdom,  God  has  not  seen  fit  to 
bless  us  with  others  in  his  mold. 

His  was  a  rarity  of  spirit,  a  gentleness 
of  tact,  a  brilliance  of  wit,  and  a  depth 
of  understanding  that  shall  not  soon  be 
witnessed  again — and  we  are  the  poorer 
for  it. 

He  was  a  politician  marvelously  skilled 
at  reconciling  differences — bringing  to- 
gether differing  viewpoints  into  a  pro- 
ductive whole. 

He  was  a  brilliant  orator  with  a  rum- 
ble in  his  throat  who  could  evoke  word- 
pictures  as  vivid  as  life  itself. 

By  his  life,  and  by  his  death,  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen  set  an  example;  he 
illuminated  goals,  and  he  left  us  a  worth^ 
heritage.  He  was  a  man  who  evoked  pas- 
sion; he  was  a  man  who  felt  compassion. 
He  symbolized  and  reflected  the  great- 
ness of  America. 

In  this  Chamber,  we  knew  him  as  a 
giant  among  lawmakers. 

His  family  knew  him  as  a  loving  hus- 
band and  a  devoted  father. 

The  Nation  knew  him  as  a  dynamic 
leader  loved  by  all. 

He  was  a  good  man  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can. 
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We  mourn  his  loss.  We  salute  his  mem- 
ory. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  members  of  the  majority  party 
with  whom  Everett  I:>irksen  worked  and 
had  a  high  regard.  He  worked  closely, 
indeed,  with  the  hard  working  floor 
leader  of  the  majority  party,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  and  I 
am  honored,  indeed,  at  this  time  to  rec- 
ognize the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— 

Let  fate  do  her  worst. 

There  are  relics  of  Joy, 
Bright  dreams  of  the  past 

That  she  cannot  destroy. 

They  come  In  the  nighttime 

Of  sorrow  and  care. 
And  bring  back  the  features 

That  Joy  used  to  wear. 

Long,  long  be  my  heart 
With  such  memories  filled. 

Like  the  vase  In  which  roses 
Have  once  been  distilled. 

You  may  break,  you  may  shatter 

The  vase,  If  you  will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses 

WUl  hang  'round  It  still. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  visualize  a  UJ3. 
Senate  without  the  presence  of  the  re- 
markable Senator  from  Illinois,  the  late 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen.  It  is  as  if 
a  pillar  had  been  torn  away,  a  pillsir  that 
furnished  it  central  strength  and  stabil- 
ity, fashioned  with  grace  and  elegance 
and  skill.  But  the  memory  of  his  smile, 
his  voice,  his  effervescent  spirit,  his 
matchless  sense  of  humor,  will  linger  on 
as  long  as  we  who  served  with  him  still 
live. 

All  of  us  greatly  admired  Everett  Mc- 
Ki.NLEY  Dirksen.  We  admired  him  for  his 
resonant  voice,  his  effectiveness  as  an 
orator,  his  dexterity  as  a  debater,  his 
skill  as  a  legislator. 

As  an  orator,  he  ranks  at  the  pinnacle 
in  the  tradition  of  great  American  polit- 
ical orators. 

As  a  politician,  he  served  his  party 
well  and  he  served  his  Nation  well — first 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  eight  terms  and  then 
thereafter  in  the  Senate,  serving  from 
1951  until  his  death. 

As  a  legislator,  he  had  few  peers. 

As  a  leader,  he  had  few  equals. 

He  served  as  minority  whip  in  1957. 
He  was  elected  minority  leader  in  1959, 
a  post  he  occupied  with  distinction  dur- 
ing this  past  decade. 

Throughout  this  time,  there  have  been 
many  in  the  Senate  serving  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who,  in  working  with  him, 
knew  that  he  possessed  an  infinite  store 
of  knowledge  with  respect  to  legislative 
business.  It  was  not  mere  appearance, 
iior  was  it  happenstance  that  this  was 
true.  Everett  Dirksen,  while  serving  first 
as  a  Member  of  the  other  body,  served  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Terri- 
tories and  Immigration  Committees. 
Later  he  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  on  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  and  also  on  special 
committees  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

In  the  Senate,  he  served  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
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Administration,  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  Finance,  and  other 
committees. 

I  felt  a  warm  personal  affinity  for 
Everett  Dirksen.  In  my  relationship 
with  him  I  found  him  to  be  always  very 
considerate  and  cordial  and  understand- 
ing. 

There  are  a  great  many  tributes,  de- 
served and  fully  appropriate,  which  can 
and  should  be  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  and  his  serv- 
ice to  Ws  country.  I  believe  there  is  no 
greater  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  a  great 
statesman  thaii  to  call  attention  to  his 
personal  expression  of  his  deep  belief  in 
a  Supreme  Being  and  to  his  personal 
conviction  of  the  virtue  of  prayer  for 
all  Americans.  This  can  be  said  of  our 
late  departed  colleague,  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen. 

Senator  Dirksen,  as  we  all  know,  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  provide  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  permit  voluntary, 
nondenomlnatlonal  prayer  in  public 
schools.  Many  of  us  are  privileged  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  measure  here  in  the 
Senate. 

Pew  men  have  won  such  wide  recogni- 
tion, nationally  and  internationally,  for 
their  adroitness  and  skill  and  expertise 
in  handling  delicate  problems  in  human 
relationships.  Perhaps  therein  lies  the 
ultimate  truth  of  Senator  Dirksen 's 
unique  capacity  and  the  real  measure  of 
the  effectiveness  of  his  own  successful 
years  In  public  life — he  cared  enough  for 
others  to  spend  patiently  his  time  and 
energy  to  weave  together  a  more  perfect 
pattern  of  human  understanding  and 
cooperation  among  men. 

Senator  Dirksen  is  missed.  He  will  be 
missed.  We  are  all  privileged  to  have 
served  with  him  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  know  we  all  shall  always  treasure  our 
personal  experience  with  this  Senator, 
who  I  believe  will  be  ranked  by  history  as 
one  of  the  greatest  Members  of  this  body. 

Everett  Dirksen  was  a  good  man,  who 
served  his  country  and  his  people.  Loved 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  he 
will  always  be  remembered  as  a  kindly 
man,  from  whose  life  will  flow  through- 
out the  years  ahead  rich  and  tender 
blessings  for  all  of  the  people  of  this 
Republic. 

I  saw  the  sun  sink  In  the  golden  west; 

No  angry  cloud  obscured  Its  latest  ray. 
Around  the  couch  on  which  It  sank  to  rest 

Shone  all  the  splendor  of  a  summer  day. 
And  long,  though  lost  to  view,  that  radiant 
light. 

Reflected  from  the  sky.  delayed  the  night. 

Thus,  when  a  good  man's  life  comes  to  a  close. 
No  doubts  arise   to  cloud  his  soul   with 
gloom. 

But  faith  triumphant  on  each  feature  glows, 
And  benedictions  fill  the  sacred  room. 

And  long  do  men  his  virtues  wide  proclaim. 
While  generations  rise  to  bless  his  name. 

Mr.  President,  to  Mrs.  Dirksen,  to  his 
daughter,  and  to  his  son-in-law,  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  this  body,  my  wife 
and  I  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
was  a  classmate  of  mine. 

I  know  my  own  senior  colleague 
held  my  classmate  in  affection  and  high 
regard. 


I  yield  now  to  my  colleague  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  that  has  been 
extend  to  me  by  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  now  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  join  with  him  and 
other  Members  of  this  body  in  paying 
tribute  to  Senator  Everftt  McKinley 
Dirksen. 

At  certain  crucial  times  in  our  history 
there  appear  men  who  through  their  ex- 
ample and  their  oratory  serve  as  an 
affirmation  of  the  values  of  an  age. 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  was  such  a 
man.  With  the  passing  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois,  a  chapter 
has  ended  in  the  annals  of  this  great 
deliberative  body.  To  quote  the  Honor- 
able Leslie  Arends,  a  man  to  whom 
Everett  Dirksen  was  a  close  personal 
friend : 

Senator  Dirksen  will  forever  stand  tall  on 
the  pages  of  history  of  our  day  with  the 
Clays,  the  Calhouns  and  the  Websters  of 
yesterday.  It  Is  not  whether  he  or  they  were 
right  or  wrong  in  what  they  said;  It  Is  that 
they  were  fearless  In  what  he  and  they  be- 
lieved and  eloquently  persuasive  In  express- 
ing their  beUefs. 

There  were  many  instances  when  I  was 
not  in  agreement  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  but  one  can  never  say  that  he 
did  not  fight  mightily  for  what  he  be- 
lieved in  or  thought  right.  And  there  is 
not  one  man  who  can  say  that  Everett 
Dirksen  did  not  love  this  Nation  and  its 
people — although  over  the  years  both 
were  a  source  of  disappointment  to 
him — and  for  42  years  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  building  this  Nation  and  his 
State  Of  Illinois  into  a  better  place  for 
all  men. 

In  pohtical  creed  Senator  Dirksen 
harked  back  to  the  days  of  Edmund 
Burke,  the  great  British  parliamen- 
tarian, who  said  it  was  his  business  to 
consult  with  his  people,  but  it  would  be 
a  betrayal  of  his  conscience  and  a  dis- 
service to  them  if  he  faUed  to  exercise 
his  independence  of  judgment. 

In  his  rugged  individualism  I  am  al- 
ways reminded  of  the  poem,  "Invictus," 
by  William  Ernest  Henley,  in  which  Ev 
Dirksen  found  close  identification  in  the 
words ; 

I  am  the  Captain  of  my  Pate — and  I  am 
the  Master  of  My  Soul. 

Appropriately,  the  poem  was  read  by 
Everett  Dirksen  in  his  album  entitled 
"Man  Is  Not  Alone."  His  solace  in  his 
position  of  isolation  was  with  God,  and 
in  the  Bible  Senator  Dirksen  found  great 
comfort  and  assistance  when  the  burdens 
of  his  office  weighed  heavily  on  his  shoul- 
ders or  his  history  of  ill  health  crowded 
in  on  him  and  interfered  with  his  prodi- 
gious capacity  for  hard  work. 

Thirty-seven  years  ago  he  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  through- 
out his  years  with  that  body  and  the  Sen- 
ate he  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the 
history  of  this  country.  Just  before  his 
70th  birthday  he  summarized  his  phi- 
losophy as  this : 

Tou  become  reconciled  to  the  fact  that, 
first  of  all,  change  Is  eternal,  but  there  Is  one 
essential  and  fundamental  thing  to  which  I 
cling — that  the  essence  of  government  is  the 
freedom  of  the  people. 
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As  evidence  of  this  personal  goal,  he 
was  instrumeital  in  affecting  major  is- 
sues of  our  time :  most  recently  the  Nu- 
clear Test  Bah  Treaty  with  Russia  and 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  fkositioo  of  the  Senate  Republican 
leader,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for 
10  years,  is  characterized  not  only  by  the 
power  of  the  jofflce  but  also  the  stature 
of  the  man.  In  an  article  entitled  "If 
Man  Die.  Shall  He  Live  Again?",  he  elo- 
quently expressed  his  religious  convic- 
tions: 

Except  for  tht  handiwork  of  the  Great  De- 
signer, nothing  In  this  world  Is  created,  and 
nothing  Is  destroyed.  .  .  . 

In  autumn  1  he  gaily  colored  leaves  fall 
gently  to  the  earth,  not  to  be  destroyed  but 
to  be  embraced]by  nature  for  future  use.  . 

It  Is  the  ReAirrectlon  of  spring.  It  Is  an 
answer  to  the  a|;eless  question  of  Job  "If  man 
die,  shall  he  llMe  again?"  Surely  he  shall,  as 
surely  as  the  duy  follows  night,  as  surely  as 
the  stars  follov  their  courses,  as  surely  as 
the  crest  of  eviry  wave  brings  Its  trough. 

Sxxfsys  shalli  Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 

Mr.  PERCY]  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
jimior  Senatoi-  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BOGG3.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
almost  2  monjths  since  Senator  Everett 
McKliNLEY  DJiRKSEN  passed  from  the 
earth,  but  hii  memory  lingers  in  these 
halls  EUid  in  this  land. 

With  his  dtath,  the  American  people 
lost  a  statesnian,  his  party  lost  a  great 
leader,  we  in|  the  Senate  lost  a  valued 
colleague,  an4  his  family  lost  a  dearly 
loved  one.        I 

Everett  mIcKinley  Dirksen  was  a 
great  American  leader  who  left  his  own 
imprint  on  most  of  the  landmark  legis- 
lation that  hae  been  passed  through  this 
Chamber  in  t^e  last  two  decades.  His  in- 
fluence and  hSs  good  judgment  were,  in 
considerable  rtieasure,  responsible  for  the 
enactment  of]  many  of  those  important 
bills. 

As  an  advocate,  he  was  without  peer. 
Often  his  eloquent  and  reasonable  ora- 
tory held  us  enthralled  £ind  carried  the 
day  for  his  poijnt  of  view. 

He  also  of  t^n  was  ahead  of  his  time  In 
his  evaluation  of  the  American  mood.  He 
recognized  8  yjears  ago  that  the  new  gen- 
eration was  different  from  the  present 
one.  He  said  at  Gettysburg  on  the  98th 
anniversary  oi  Lincoln's  address: 

What  strange  doubts  assail  this  timid  gen- 
eration of  todaf  as  It  beholds  the  challenges 
to  both  liberty  ind  equality. 

We  seem  beset  with  fear,  not  faith,  with 
doubt  not  conttdence,  with  compromise  not 
conviction,  wltn  dismay  not  dedication.  We 
are  drenched  with  literature  of  fear  and 
doubt.  Survival  has  become  the  main  theme. 

My  deepesi  sympathies  go  to  Mrs. 
Dirksen  and  ier  family.  I  know  that,  as 
deeply  as  we  feel  this  loss,  theirs  is  so 
much  greater; 

This  Chamber  will  be  a  lesser  place 
without  the  former  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois.  But  \  am  confident  that  recol- 
lections of  hi^  skill,  his  humor,  his  elo- 
quence, and  ttis  honesty  will  serve  as  a 
memorial  that  will  echo  through  these 
Halls  for  year^  to  come. 

Mr.  PERCY",  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senatdr  from  Idaho,  Mr.  Jordan. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  join  Senators  in  mourning  the  passing 


of  Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen, 
a  wltti^  and  sagacious  statesman  who  al- 
ways kept  the  Nation's  interests  in  the 
forefront,  and  a  warm,  stalwart  friend  to 
us  all. 

I  first  met  Senator  Dirksen  in  Boise  In 
1951,  when  I  was  Governor  and  he  came 
to  Idaho  to  deliver  a  Lincoln  Day  speech. 
He  had  only  recently  been  elected  to  the 
Senate,  but  he  was.  recognized  as  a  na- 
tionally prominent  Member  of  Con- 
gress because  of  his  active  role  in  the 
House,  his  oratorical  gifts,  and  his  dem- 
onstrated political  ability  in  unseating 
the  powerful  Senator  Scott  Lucas. 

Senator  Dirksen  came  to  my  office  and 
we  visited  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Here  I 
was  first  impressed  not  only  by  the  warm 
friendliness  of  the  man,  but  also  by  his 
sincere  religious  faith.  He  told  me  about 
the  near  blindness  that  had  forced  him 
to  quit  his  House  post  in  1947. 

The  Man  Upstairs  must  have  felt  that  I 
had  other  work  to  do — 

He  said,  with  simple  conviction— 
because  my  sight  was  restored  and  I  was  able 
to  resume  my  career  In  Goveriunent. 

The  State  of  Illinois,  the  Nation,  and 
the  world  have  good  reason  to  rejoice 
that  the  temporary  curse  of  blindness 
was  removed  from  this  great  man  at 
what  was  the  beginning  of  his  richest 
years  in  Congress. 

The  eloquence  of  Senator  Dirksen  fre- 
quently obscured  for  observers  the  true 
nature  of  his  success  as  a  Senator  and  a 
congressional  leader. 

He  was,  first  of  all,  a  prodigious  worker, 
a  man  who  really  looked  at  issues  from 
all  sides  and  who  assiduously  did  his 
homework.  Few  realize  how  hard  he 
worked  at  his  job.  He  was  an  early  riser 
and  his  senatorial  duties  frequently  kept 
him  at  his  desk  far  into  the  night.  I  do 
not  know  when  he  got  suiy  sleep,  but  he 
was  on  the  job  when  it  coimted.  even 
though  he  had  more  than  his  share  of 
sickness  and  disabilities. 

Senator  Dirksen  did  much  of  his  own 
research  on  legislation.  Here  he  relied  on 
his  retentive  memory  and  his  keen  ana- 
lytical mind.  These  abilities,  coupled 
with  his  long  experience  on  the  Hill, 
helped  insure  that  few  things  got  by  him, 
and  helped  place  his  imprint  on  much 
of  the  major  legislation  of  the  past 
decade. 

Senator  Dirksen's  great  abilities  were 
demonstrated  during  his  service  as  mi- 
nority leader  under  two  Democratic 
Presidents.  Because  of  the  tight  balance 
in  the  Congress,  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  had  to  rely  on  him,  and  in  that 
position  of  the  balance  of  power  he 
became  one  of  the  most  influential  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  a  position  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  under  President  Nixon. 
In  his  difficult  role  of  the  leader  of  the 
"loyal  opposition."  he  never  failed  to 
keep  the  country's  interests  foremost  in 
his  mind  and  his  legislative  actions.  This 
accoimts  for  much  of  his  Influence  and 
for  the  warm,  bipartisan  respect  the 
country  has  for  him. 

Some  of  his  critics  have  described  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  as  indecisive  or 
wishy-washy  because  he  changed  his 
mind  on  certain  major  Issues.  This  most 
assuredly  is  not  a  fair  characterization. 

One  of  Senator  Dirksen's  great  abili- 


ties as  a  statesman  was  that  he  remained 
flexible  on  great  pubhc  issues.  He  refused 
to  be  locked  in  on  a  position  until  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  hear  and  weigh  all 
the  evidence.  He  also  had  mastered  the 
art  of  political  compromise,  knowing 
from  experience  when  and  how  to  make 
a  compromise  to  accomplish  a  desired 
objective. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  most  persuasive, 
both  on  and  off  the  floor.  But  he  was  no 
arm  twister,  and  never  abused  his  influ- 
ence or  imposed  on  a  friendship.  During 
my  tenure  in  the  Senate,  he  never  once 
asked  me  for  a  vote,  and  I  have  never 
known  of  his  twisting  any  Senators 
arms. 

One  of  his  favorite  quotations  was. 
"The  oil  can  is  mightier  than  the  sword." 
and  his  political  life  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  that  maxim. 

This  does  not  mean  that  he  did  not 
fight  for  his  principles.  He  did.  Every- 
one knows  that  he  was  tough  and  tena- 
cious in  debate,  when  the  issues  were 
joined.  But  he  did  not  hold  grudges,  and 
he  came  up  from  a  licking  with  a  smile 
and  a  determination  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones  and  get  on  with  the  business  at 
hand.  Here  his  marvelous  sense  of  hu- 
mor was  a  dependable  rudder. 

Truly,  he  was  unique  among  the  great 
leaders  of  this  century.  His  prestige  and 
his  dedication  have  influenced  the  course 
of  the  major  issues  of  his  day.  Always 
he  put  what  is  good  for  the  country 
above  politics.  And  he  could  always  re- 
lieve the  tensions  of  the  day  by  a  disser- 
tation in  flowing  rhetoric  on  why  the 
marigold  should  be  our  national  flower. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  Everett 
Dirksen  was  a  most  unusual  person, 
unique  in  his  time. 

Over  his  long  legislative  career,  he 
contributed  indispensable  leadership  on 
many  matters,  among  them  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act.  I  remember  well  the 
long  months  of  meetings  in  his  office 
and  the  final  sessions  in  which  agree- 
ment was  reached  with  the  adminis- 
tration on  the  specific  provisions  of  that 
act.  In  those  sessions  Senator  Dirksen 
displayed  the  many-sided  negotiating 
skills  for  which  he  was  so  noted. 

At  its  finest,  his  ability  to  work  out 
acceptable  compromises  exemplifies  a. 
perhaps  the.  basic  element  in  our  political 
system — the  give  and  take  through  which 
widely  differing  views  and  interests  are 
accommodated  in  a  peaceful,  orderly  way, 
both  as  between  our  two  major  parties 
and  within  each  of  them. 

Everett  Dirksen  loved  the  Senate,  he 
loved  the  legislative  process,  and  he  loved 
his  own  part  in  it.  In  this,  aespite  his 
physical  ills,  he  was  fortunate,  for  few 
men  find  the  happiness  in  their  work  that 
he  foimd  in  his. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
most  appropriate  that  the  Senate  has  set 
aside  time  today  for  eulogies  in  memory 
of  a  great  Senator,  a  great  humanitarian, 
and  a  great  American,  the  late  Senate 
minority  leader.  Everett  M.  Dirksen. 

Few  men  have  served  their  country  so 
well,  and  so  long,  as  Senator  Dirksen, 


and  his  sudden  death  came  at  a  time 
when  he  was  still  serving  actively  and 
vigorously  as  he  had  for  many  years  in 
the  Senate. 

Presidents,  Senators,  and  Represent- 
atives alike  respected  his  views,  and  rec- 
ognized the  significant  and  constructive 
role  he  played  in  the  passage  of  many  im- 
portant, and  often  controversial,  bills. 
In  the  early  sixties,  for  example,  he 
helped  to  champion  important  and  far- 
reaching  civil  rights  legislation,  and  it 
is  accurate  to  say  that  without  his  ac- 
tive leadership  many  of  those  important 
measures  would  not  have  passed  Con- 
gress. 

I  also  commemorate  the  important  role 
he  played  in  the  smooth  working  of  the 
two-party  system.  As  one  of  the  most 
important  Republican  leaders  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  past  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations, he  did  not  hesitate  to 
provide  bipartisan  support  for  important 
bills,  and  he  provided  a  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations and  the  Republican  Party, 
which  is  a  vital  part  of  our  democratic 
form  of  government. 

As  a  colorful  spokesman,  as  a  cham- 
pion of  many  causes,  as  a  constructive 
legislator,  and  as  a  warm  human  being. 
Everett  Dirksen  left  a  mark  on  Congress 
that  will  never  be  replaced.  The  Senate 
has  lost  a  distinguished  leader,  and  the 
country  has  lost  a  distinguished  man. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  now  to  a  colleague 
of  long  standing  in  this  body,  a  beloved 
friend  of  the  former  minority  leader,  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  passing  of  Senator  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen  has  deeply  saddened 
the  hearts  of  people  everywhere— espe- 
cially in  Congress,  where  he  served  with 
great  distinction  for  more  than  35  years. 
Few  men  in  the  history  of  the  Nation 
have  left  a  deeper  imprint  on  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  and  on  the  policies 
of  the  Nation  than  Senator  Dirksen. 

He  was  a  man  of  many  talents — all  of 
which  he  made  good  use  of.  He  was  a 
tremendously  hard  worker  and  deeply 
devoted  to  his  country,  his  responsibilities 
as  a  legislator  and  to  the  Republican 
Party. 

Ev,  as  he  was  affectionately  known  by 
everyone,  was  a  most  effective  orator  and 
debater.  His  outstanding  effectiveness  as 
a  legislator  was  due  not  only  to  his  great 
intellect  and  his  unusual  ability,  but  also 
to  hard  work  and  devotion  to  duty.  Not 
much  legislation  of  major  importance 
passed  Congress  in  his  time  in  which  he 
did  not  have  a  part  in  its  enactment. 

Our  beloved  friend  and  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Dirksen  was  an  unusual  and  color- 
ful person.  He  had  a  keen  mind  and  a 
great  store  of  knowledge  on  almost  every 
subject.  Beginning  as  a  young  man.  he 
was  a  great  student  of  the  Bible.  Through 
his  love  of  the  stage,  he  delved  deeply 
into  the  writings  of  Shakespeare  and 
other  literary  greats.  He  often  drew  on 
this  store  of  knowledge  in  making  his 
points — whether  it  was  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  or  in  speeches  elsewhere  all 
over  the  Nation  Ev  was  a  truly  memo- 
rable and  outstanding  personality. 

Everett  Dirksen  was  a  true  Christian. 
Although  he  often  engaged  in  heated  de- 
bates, I  do  not  believe  he  ever  bore  any 


ill  will  or  hatred  toward  anyone.  This 
even-tempered,  personable,  and  lovable 
way  of  his  was  in  a  large  measure,  re- 
sponsible for  his  extraordinary  effective- 
ness. 

Ev  Dirksen,  through  the  quarter  of  a 
century  that  I  was  privileged  to  work 
with  him.  was  a  good  and  true  friend — 
one  I  will  always  remember  and  miss 
greatly.  He  has  left  a  deep  imprint  on 
our  lives  and  on  this  Senate  that  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  He  was  truly  one  of 
the  alltime  great  Members  of  this  body. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
beloved  wife.  Louella;  his  daughter,  Joy; 
our  colleague  Senator  Baker  and  all  of 
his  family.  May  the  world  always  be  kind 
to  them. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Senator  Dirksen 
was  born  and  reared  in  a  small  country 
town,  Pekin,  111.,  where  he  attended  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school.  Upon 
graduation  from  high  school,  he  studied 
law  at  what  was  then  a  small  law  college 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  It  was 
not  until  he  reached  Congress  in  1933, 
during  the  depth  of  the  great  depression, 
that  he  began  to  acquire  national 
stature. 

Through  self-study,  he  blossomed  into 
one  of  the  great  orators  of  our  time  and 
of  the  Senate.  He  was  a  student  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  classics.  Often  his  Sen- 
ate colleagues  listened  in  rapt  attention 
as  he  used  very  effective  quotations  to 
strengthen  his  points. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  an  excellent 
story  teller  and  was  able  to  draw  upon 
his  personal  life,  as  well  as  literature,  to 
entertain  his  listeners  while  at  the  same 
time,  fortifying  his  position  during  Sen- 
ate debates. 

He  was  a  colorful  and  outstanding 
leader  and  I  doubt  that  he  had  a  peer 
in  his  ability  to  bring  together  men  with 
differing  views.  He  knew  well  the  value 
of  compromise  and  prided  himself  upon 
his  ability  to  find  some  good  in  both 
sides  of  important  public  questions. 

He  was  a  remarkable  spokesman  for 
Illinois,  his  party,  and  the  Senate,  and  I 
know  that  all  of  us  here  will  miss  him. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  national  atten- 
tion is  focused  on  the  problems  of  our 
cities  and  those  who  live  in  our  great 
urban  areas.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
sometimes  prone  to  forget  that  histori- 
cally a  great  part  of  our  national 
strength  has  always  come  from  the  small 
towns  and  rural  areas.  Senator  Dirksen 
was  the  product  of  such  an  environment. 
I  believe  that  he  would  like  to  be  remem- 
bered as  a  country  boy  who  made  a  last- 
ing imprint  on  our  national  life.  There 
have  been  many  like  him  in  the  past, 
and  I  expect  there  will  be  many  In  the 
future. 

To  his  wife  and  family,  I  extend  my 
sincere  regrets  at  his  passing. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  Senators  in  expressing  the  sorrow 
and  sense  of  loss  felt  by  the  Senate  and 
the  entire  Nation  at  the  death  of  the 
late  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  on  the  Commit- 


tee on  Finance.  Both  in  the  committee 
room  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
came  to  respect  the  Senator  for  his 
strengths  as  a  legislator  and  as  a  leader. 

As  minority  leader.  Senator  Dirksen 
led  his  party  in  this  Chamber  for  10 
years.  His  role  in  the  Senate  leadership 
was  instrumental  In  securing  flnal  con- 
gressional passage  of  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty  of  1963  and  the  historic  Civil 
Rights  Acts  of  1964  and  1968. 

His  influence  as  minority  leader  was 
well  established,  but  his  fame  as  an 
energetic  and  eloquent  speaker  was 
known  throughout  the  Nation.  Who  can 
forget  his  impassioned  appeals  to  estab- 
lish the  marigold  as  the  national  flower, 
or  his  best-selling  patriotic  recordings. 

The  United  States  is  grateful  for  the 
essential  part  Everett  Dirksen  played 
in  the  Nation's  affairs  for  more  than  a 
decade.  As  Representative,  Senator,  and 
national  leader,  his  was  a  leading  role, 
and  Congress  and  the  country  have  lost 
a  remarkable  man,  a  good  friend,  and 
an  outstanding  leader. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  of  sig- 
nificance to  those  of  us  who  are  old 
enough  to  remember  the  baseball  greats 
of  bygone  years  is  the  inscription  on  the 
statue  of  Christy  Matthewson  in  the 
Baseball  Hall  of  F^me  at  Cooperstown. 
N.Y. :  "Matty  Was  Master  of  Them  All." 

This  is  the  expression  that  we  who 
served  with  and  watched  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen  through  long  years 
instinctively  apply  to  him:  "Ev  was  mas- 
ter of  them  all." 

We  are  not  content  to  speak  of  him  as 
"colorful,"  though  he  was  colorful.  We 
are  not  satisfied  to  call  him  eloquent, 
though  his  superb  vocabulary  and  his  in- 
exhaustible knowledge  of  history,  the 
classics,  and  of  people  made  him  almost 
incomparable  as  an  orator.  These  terms 
fail  to  do  Everett  Dirksen  justice.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  known 
many  profound  scholars,  many  eloquent 
tongues,  many  striking  and  forceful  per- 
sonalities. But  rarely,  if  ever,  has  it 
known  one  who  combined  all  these  quali- 
ties with  both  the  capacity  and  the  habit 
of  unremitting  toil  that  made  him  the 
master  of  his  subject  whenever  his  voice 
was  raised  whether  in  committee,  on  the 
floor,  or  in  the  pubhc  forum. 

We  elders,  when  we  Indulge  in  the 
golden  recollections  of  those  whom  we 
have  loved  and  lost,  are  prone  to  dwell  on 
the  impressions  of  the  earlier  years.  I  first 
saw  and  learned  about  Everett  Dirksen 
when  I  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  of  1944  when  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion. Some  of  us  from  back  in  the  sticks 
said  "Who  is  Dirksen?"  My  own  Con- 
gressman replied: 

If  you  were  in  Congress,  you  would  know, 
for  he  is  running  at  the  request  and  with  the 
backing  of  every  Republican  Member  of  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlves. 

Two  years  later  I  entered  Congress.  I 
saw  him  then  as  perhaps  the  most  power- 
ful Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Whenever  the  door  of  the  cloak- 
room opened  and  someone  whispered. 
"Dirksen  Is  up. "  every  Member  flocked 
to  the  Chamber  to  hear  him.  And  in  that 
body,  where  time  is  at  a  premium,  there 
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were  always  cries  of  "give  him  more 
time."  But  my  most  vivid  reoollection  was 
seeing  him  leavie  the  ofBce  building  at 
night  with  a  bulging  briefcase,  prepared 
to  spend  hours  in  studying  legislation. 
Then  came  thoae  sad  days  when  we  all. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  with  a 
sense  of  our  own  personal  tragedy 
watched  him  faster  with  failing  eyesight 
and  go  into  what  he  and  we  expected  was 
his  last  retirement. 

I  need  not  speiik  of  our  years  with  him 
here  in  the  Senajte  for  those  we  all  share. 
It  was  then  that  I  came  to  cherish  him. 
not  so  much  asia  leader  and  counselor, 
but  as  a  never-filling  friend.  It  was  then 
that  we  all  love4  to  sit  with  him  and  en- 
joy his  wisdom  land  wit  and  humor.  It 
was  those  hours  of  companionship  that 
cause  each  of  lis  to  share  with  his  be- 
loved wife  and  daughter  the  sorrow  and 
the  pride. 


Over  whatever  aeas  he  Is  sailing 

Whatever  strAnge  winds  fan  hla  brow, 
What  company  tare  he's  regaling 
-     I  kjaow  It  Is  wfeU  with  him  now. 

"And  ♦tfen  my  IflLt  voyage  I  am  maJting 

May  I  go  as  h^  went,  unafraid 
And,  the  Pilot  that  guided  him  taking. 

May  I  make  tie  same  port  he  has  made. 

Mr.  PERCY.  1 1  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  PANNH^.  Mr.  President,  true 
statesmanship,  they  say,  is  the  art  of 
changing  a  nation  from  what  It  is  Into 
what  it  ought  tol  be. 

That  is  the  cqntext  in  which  I  remem- 
ber our  late  beloved  minority  leader, 
Everett  McKdIley  Dirksen. 
He  was  a  mari  of  many  parts. 
He  was  the  4an  from  Pekin.  Born  in 
the  Illinois  heartland  of  America  before 
the  turn  of  tie  century,  he  was  the 
product  of  America.  Educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Biis  hometown  he  turned 
to  the  practice  (if  law  after  having  served 
his  country  as  ^  doughboy  and  an  officer 
in  the  First  World  War. 

Everett  Dir«sen  was  able  to  assume 
many  roles  in  the  compass  of  his  life.  He 
was  part  lawyer,  poet,  actor,  orator,  sol- 
dier, teacher,  ind  exhorter.  This  mag- 
nificent blend  of  talent  and  ability  found 
a  wonderful  instrument  in  the  voice  and 
actions  of  our  fallen  leader. 

He  loved  to  i  quote  from  the  Bible.  I 
think  that  harl^ed  back  to  his  childhood 
and  his  reverenjce  for  the  power  of  words. 
He  was  fond  ^i  Shakespeare,  the  great- 
est of  all  English  dramatists.  That  was 
the  actor  in  ijim  recognizing  the  flow 
and  sweep  of  history  as  unfolding  drama. 
He  loved  the  Senate,  for  in  it  he  found 
that  peculiar  niche  that  suited  no  one 
better  than  thi^  man  from  Illinois. 

He  followed  )?ubllc  opinion  much  as  a 
skilled  coachmftn  follows  his  horses  with 
a  firm  hold  on  llhe  reins  and  guiding  them 
in  the  proper  pith. 

Everett  DirHsen  was  sincere  in  soul; 
in  action,  faithful;  in  honor,  clear;  his 
titles  were  honestly  gained.  His  charac- 
ter, enobled  bir  his  leadership,  was  ap- 
proved and  prfflsed. 
Now,  we  pause  to  mourn  for  him. 
We  miss  him  as  a  friend,  comrade,  and 
esteemed  leadpr;  but  I  know  that  his 
wife,  Louella. ,  his  daughter,  Joy.  and 
other  memberi  of  the  family.  Including 
the  Senator  frejm  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  , 


miss  him  in  a  way  which  we  carmot 
measure,  as  loving  husband  and  beloved 
father.  Mrs.  Paimin  joins  me  in  extend- 
ing our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  them. 

His  devotion  to  making  the  marigold 
our  national  flower  is  almost  legendary. 
Par  fewer  realized  how  genuinely  he 
loved  flowers  and  cultivated  them  at  his 
home. 

His  wit  and  charm  blossomed  under  the 
most  difficult  and  trying  circumstances 
and  we  all  often  recall  the  tension  break- 
ing moments  which  he  would  introduce 
into  heated  debates  that  served  so  well  to 
cool  tempers  and  quiet  voices  by  a  mo- 
ment of  laughter. 

His  great  power  was  with  words.  His 
supreme  skill  was  with  the  language.  It 
will  be  by  his  words  that  we  remember 
him.  It  was  his  use  of  the  language  to 
inspire,  to  lead,  and  direct.  Many  may 
emulate,  but  none  can  surpass  his  ability 
in  this  field  and  I  feel  especially  power- 
less to  use  that  same  language,  which  he 
used  so  magnificently,  to  pay  him  tribute. 
We  cannot  do  It. 

My  friend,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  often  says: 

If  a  man  requires  a  eulogy,  he  does  not 
deserve  one,  and  If  he  deserves  one,  he  does 
not  require  it. 

So  it  is  with  my  friend  and  departed 
colleague  Everett  Dirksen.  He  richly  de- 
serves an  eloquent  eulogy  and  we.  by  his 
depau-ture,  are  left  unable  to  supply  it. 

May  I.  then,  quote  from  one  of  his  own, 
wonderfully  extemporized  eulogies  for  a 
departed  brother,  and  so  use  his  words 
to  express  our  emotion. 

We  have  loet  a  valuable  leader.  We  have 
lost  a  staunch  patriot.  We  have  lost  a  valued 
public  servant. 

AU  hall  and  farewell,  and  a  deserved  salute 
for  the  constructive  contribution  which  he 
made  to  his  community,  to  his  State,  and  to 
his  country. 

He  was  unique,  Mr.  President.  The 
man  who,  in  private,  admitted  he  would 
have  liked  to  follow  a  Shakespearean 
career,  carved  out  for  himself  a  far  larger 
and  more  important  role,  and  played  it 
well. 

He  would  have  liked,  I  think,  the  short 
speech  which  Hamlet  makes  about  his 
fallen  father-king.  In  its  stark  simplicity 
yet  poignant  majesty  the  prince  says 
what  we  may  repeat  about  our  departed 
friend,  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen. 

He  was  a  man.  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen  was  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's great  legislators.  He  pursued  his 
legislative  goals  with  determination,  in- 
telligence and  wit,  and.  In  doing  so,  he 
won  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  and  the 
public  which  he  served  so  faithfully. 

We  who  were  privileged  to  serve  with 
him  in  the  U.S.  Senate  gained  much 
knowledge  and  insight  on  legislative  pro- 
cedures and  on  the  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Congress.  This  experience 
has  benefited  us  and  has  benefited  the 
Nation,  for  Senator  Dirksen  was  more 
than  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 
He  was  an  individual  institution  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  Nation  and  was  re- 
vered by  all  of  us. 


Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  few 
men  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
have  attracted  such  widespread  affec- 
tion as  Senator  Everett  McKiniey 
DniKsxN  of  Illinois.  Indeed,  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate thought  so  highly  of  the  late  minority 
leader  that  his  colleagues  bestowed  upwn 
him  the  rare  honor  of  lying  in  state  in 
the  Capitol  rotunda,  only  the  fourth  time 
such  a  privilege  has  been  extended  to  a 
Member  of  Congress.  But  such  was  the 
respect  felt  for  this  distinguished  man 
by  his  congressional  colleagues. 

When  one  thinks  of  Senator  Dirksen, 
it  is  his  unique  and  colorful  personality 
that  first  comes  to  mind.  Who  can  ever 
forget  that  deep,  melodious  voice  as  it 
rang  through  the  Senate  Chamber,  beg- 
ging attention  to  its  every  word?  A  thes- 
pian  who  could  hold  audiences  spell- 
bound with  his  forensic  style,  he  shunned 
prepared  texts,  relying  Instead  on  his 
knowledge  and  his  taste  for  literary  em- 
bellishment. 

A  patriot,  he  was  an  eloquent  defender 
of  American  traditions,  principles  and 
institutions. 

A  man  of  rare  wit,  he  was  a  master 
of  the  anecdote.  And  while  his  great  flair 
for  political  satire  could  be  biting  at 
times,  he  seldom  used  it  as  a  vindictive 
weapon,  more  often  than  not  making 
himself  the  target  of  his  humor. 

And  who  can  ever  forget  his  love  for 
the  marigold  and  his  perennial  struggle 
to  make  it  the  national  flower? 

While  all  these  fond  memories  of  Sen- 
ator Dirksen  will  always  hold  a  place 
for  him  in  our  hearts,  it  was  his  great 
legislative  skills — so  often  hidden  by  his 
flamboyant  personality — that  will  assure 
him  of  a  place  in  history. 

His  talent  for  compromise  £ind  recon- 
ciliation, combined  with  an  ability  to 
rise  above  partisan  politics  in  moments 
of  critical  importance  to  the  United 
States,  earned  him  that  place. 

He  will  probably  best  be  remembered 
for  his  key  roles  in  passage  of  the  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  In  both  in- 
stances, he  chose  to  ignore  partisanship, 
delivering  instead  the  necessary  Repub- 
lican votes  to  assure  the  success  of  these 
historic  measures.  These  were  truly  his 
greatest  moments. 

While  time  has  somewhat  softened  the 
shock  of  Senator  Dirksen's  death,  I  still 
deeply  feel  his  loss  and  miss  the  zest  and 
color  his  refreshing  individuality  brought 
not  only  to  the  Halls  of  Congress  but  to 
the  entire  Nation. 

Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  will  be 
sorely  missed,  but  never  forgotten. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  now  to  the  distin- 
guished and  able  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  each  in- 
dividual human  is  unique  but  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen  was  more  imique 
than  most. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  one  of  the  greats 
of  the  US.  Congress  and  he  will  be  re- 
corded in  history  as  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant public  figures  In  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

He  was  a  modem  man,  in  love  with 
today  but  he  was  also  keenly  interested 
in  and  deeply  respectful  of  the  past.  And 
one  of  his  most  Important  contributions 


was  his  ability  to  convey  that  interest 
and  that  respect  to  those  of  us  who  served 
with  him  in  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people  as  a  whole.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  was  an  extremely  worth- 
while thing,  especially  today  when  we 
are  imdergoing  such  a  critical  reexam- 
ination of  our  present  and  our  past. 

His  magnificent  voice  and  soaring 
rhetoric  were  hts  trademark.  But  these 
characteristics  merely  served  to  comple- 
ment other  basic  traits  which  were  the 
source  of  his  strength  and  the  cause  of 
his  success  as  a  man  and  as  a  servant 
of  the  public  trust. 

I  believe  he  was  deeply  religious.  I 
know  he  was.  without  embarrassment  or 
sophistication,  duly  patriotic.  He  in- 
stinctively liked  people  and  they  in  turn 
cared  for  him.  Politics  came  to  him 
naturally  and  I  suggest  that  he  became 
as  skilled  and  as  adept  in  the  art  of  the 
possible — said  to  be  the  essence  of  poli- 
tics— as  any  living  man.  He  had  an 
enormous  capacity  for  hard  work — a  ca- 
pacity which  seemed  to  Increase  rather 
than  diminish  with  age. 

He  continued  to  grow  throughout  his 
life  and  thus  he  became  one  of  the  most 
effective  Senate  leaders  in  history  and 
in  his  twilight  years  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful men  in  the  Nation. 

We  in  the  Senate  shall  miss  him  as  a 
leader,  but  we  shall  also  miss  him  as  a 
friend  and  counselor.  Certainly  I  shall 
never  forget  his  warm  friendship  and  the 
wise  coimsel  he  gave  to  me.  which  was 
so  valuable  and  so  much  appreciated 
during  my  first  years  in  the  Senate. 

We  all  benefited  from  his  under- 
standing, experience,  wit,  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  legislative  process.  And 
we  are  all  the  worse  that  he  is  not  here 
today. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  short 
statements  which  come  about  as  close. 
I  believe,  to  describing  the  essence  of 
Ev  Dirksen's  character  as  any  set  of 
words  can  do.  One  is  by  the  Senate  Dirk- 
sen's counterpart,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  (Mr.  Mansfield)  who  said 
of  his  colleague : 

His  word  was  good. 

Those  four  words  not  only  tell  a  great 
deal  about  the  man  but  they  also  rep- 
resent for  me  one  of  the  finest  tributes 
that  can  be  paid  a  man  in  public  life. 

The  other  statement  was  by  Senator 
Dirksen  himself  when  he  on  one  occa- 
sion remarked: 

There  is  one  debt  greater  than  the  Fed- 
eral debt  and  that  Is  the  debt  Dirksen  owes 
his  country. 

To  me,  this  reveals  his  great  humil- 
ity, his  great  patriotism,  his  great  dedi- 
cation. 

We  here  today  express  our  indebted- 
ness and  that  of  the  country  to  Senator 
Dirksen,  but  for  him  the  relationship 
was  the  other  way  around.  This  goes  a 
long  way  in  explaining  the  career  of 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  a  dedicated 
statesman,  an  inspirational  leader,  a  be- 
loved friend. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
Senators  today  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
Senator  who  was  a  most  distinguished 


Member  of  this  body.  When  Senator 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  died,  we  lost 
a  great  and  loyal  national  leader,  and 
the  Senate  lost  an  admirable  and  highly 
esteemed  fellow  Member. 

Senator  Dirksen's  strong  character 
wsis  a  vibrant  force  in  this  Chamber  for 
many  years.  He  was,  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  a  fine  citizen,  an  able  Sena- 
tor, and  a  great  American. 

Whatever  side  he  took  during  the  con- 
sideration of  important  legislative  mat- 
ters, it  was  with  the  sincere  belief  that 
he  was  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation.  For  it  was  the  Nation  that  he 
put  first — an  America  which  he  loved 
and  respected,  a  republic  which  he 
worked  hard  to  steer  along  paths  charted 
by  our  wise  and  revered  Founding  Fath- 
ers. 

His  conservative  viewpoint  often 
served  as  an  impressive  barrier  against 
unsoimd  proposals  and  untested  philoso- 
phies, but  he  never  sought  to  obstruct 
or  slow  the  cause  of  real  progress. 

If  his  adherence  to  basic  American 
principles  and  his  conservatism  marked 
him  as  a  member  of  the  "old  school," 
then  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  brand  of 
American  thought  and  tradition  never 
fades  from  the  political  scene. 

E^fERETT  Dirksen  had  a  distinctive 
flair  for  eloquent  expression,  a  flair 
sometimes  referred  to  as  showmanship. 
This  mode  of  conduct  was  a  natural  part 
of  him,  a  manifestation  of  his  personal- 
ity and  individuality — and  not  merely  a 
contrivance  to  gain  attention. 

AU  of  us  were  impressed  by  his  in- 
triguing style  of  expression.  His  elo- 
quence, his  profound  logic,  and  his 
warmly  human  manner  were  strong  as- 
sets in  the  forceful  persuasion  he  exerted 
in  support  of  the  causes  that  he  chose 
to  promote. 

Two  additional  outstanding  attributes 
of  Everett  Dirksen's  were  his  unfalter- 
ing faith  and  his  remarkable  capacity 
for  doing  his  homework  well.  Every 
Senator  can  testify  to  his  drive  and  abil- 
ity to  handle  intricate  smd  complicated 
legislation  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  people  of  Illinois — his  native 
State — whom  he  so  faithfully  served, 
loved  and  respected  him  for  what  he 
was — a  remarkable  and  dedicated  states- 
man whose  services  to  his  State  and  to 
the  Nation  were  of  that  order  and  qual- 
ity as  to  command  the  highest  praise 
and  commendation. 

My  association  with  the  Senator 
began  in  1935.  when  I  first  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  began  his 
first  term  in  the  House  on  March  4.  1933, 
and  he  served  in  that  body  for  16  con- 
secutive years.  His  service  in  the  Senate 
began  on  July  3,  1951.  He  carried  out 
his  duties  and  responsibilities  faithfully 
and  devotedly  in  Congress  for  35  years. 
It  was  also  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  on  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  a  number  of  years.  Serving 
on  committees  with  a  fellow  Senator  gives 
one  an  opportunity  to  more  accurately 
judge  his  personal  qualities,  his  states- 
manship capacity,  and  his  legislative  ac- 
complishments. I  found  him  to  be  gener- 
ous with  his  time  and  talents  in  any 
capacity  that  his  services  were  required. 
He  always  approached  his  duties  with 


sincere  dedication,  and  he  served  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country  according  to  his  con- 
cepts of  its  best  interest  and  security. 

Everett  Dirksen  was  a  gallant  cham- 
pion. His  vivid  and  influential  contribu- 
tions added  one  of  the  brightest  chapters 
in  the  entire  history  of  this  Senate.  He 
was  a  Senator  who  gave  character  and 
courage  to  all  his  duties  in  public  life  and 
who  blended  dignity  with  wit  and  human 
warmth. 

His  advice  was  constantly  sought,  and 
in  giving  it,  he  drew  freely  upon  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  and  rich  experience. 
He  was  a  man  who  loved  nature  and 
found  much  beauty  in  it.  He  could  be 
gentle,  but  he  could  also  act  with  the 
strength  and  determination  of  a  man 
who  knows  no  fear. 

His  life  epitomized  the  essence  of 
America — a  free  land  where  opportunity 
is  open  to  all  and  where  there  are  no 
limits  to  the  goals  which  an  individual 
can  achieve.  He  was  a  living  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  hard  work 
and  individual  initiative  in  this  great 
country  of  ours. 

From  a  humble  beginning,  he  rose  to 
become  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding 
legislative  leaders.  His  keen  judgment, 
his  colorful  personality,  and  his  spar- 
kling oratory  will  be  missed  in  this  Cham- 
ber for  many  years  to  come. 

I  shall  always  remember  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen  as  a  sagacious,  re- 
sourceful, and  compelling  pubUc  speaker; 
as  a  gracious  and  eloquent  colleague  in 
the  Senate  Chamber:  and  as  an  experi- 
enced and  capable  tactician  in  the  legis- 
lative arena.  My  life  was  enriched  by 
having  known  and  served  with  him  for 
many  years  in  Congress. 

Mrs.  McClellan  joins  me  in  extending 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  all  members  of 
the  family. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  my  respected 
colleague  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  today  honors  the  memory  of  Sen- 
ator Everett  McKinley  Dirksen.  We 
all  miss  Everett  Dirksen  very  much. 

His  passing  took  from  the  Senate  a 
legislative  leader  of  great  talent  and  tre- 
mendous charm.  We  were  not  always  to- 
gether on  every  issue,  and  the  same  could 
probably  be  said  of  every  Member  of  this 
body.  But  one  could  not  serve  in  the  Sen- 
ate, on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  and  not 
be  very  much  aware  of  the  presence  and 
the  influence  of  Ev  Dirksen. 

He  possessed  a  nimble  mind  and  lively 
spirit  that  enabled  him  to  be  a  capti- 
vating and  colorful  speaker.  He  was  in 
my  estimation  the  last  of  the  Senate's 
old-fashioned  orators,  and  it  is  not  amiss 
to  regard  him  as  somewhat  of  a  legend 
in  his  own  time. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  a  gentle  and 
thoughtful  m£in.  I  was  recovering  from 
an  operation  the  first  weekend  of  Sep- 
tember, the  weekend  that  our  colleague 
passed  away.  That  Sunday  night  I  re- 
ceived at  my  hcMne,  carnations,  that  had 
been  ordered  sent  to  me  prior  to  his 
death  as  a  token  of  remembrance  and 
good  wishes. 

Even  as  he  lay  critically  ill  at  the  hos- 
pital, he  was  not  remiss  in  this  thought- 
fulness  of  others.  I  was  deeply  touched  by 
this  gesture  of  friendship. 
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I  Join  the  Senate  today  in  mourning 
the  passing  or  Everbtt  Dirksen. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  now  yield  to  my  able 
friend  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President— 

One  generatipn  shall  praUe  Thy  works  to 
another  and  shtall  declare  Thy  mighty  deeds. 

These  wor^s  from  the  145th  Psalm 
epitomize  th^  role  of  the  great  men. 
whom  President  Nixon  has  described  as 
"the  Commonl  property  of  the  country." 

Quoting  a  eulogy  of  Daniel  Webster 
and  delivering  one  for  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen,  the  t>resident  was  himself  par- 
ticipating in;  that  historic  sequence 
whereby  one  generation  teaches  another, 
and  succeeding  generations  draw  upon 
the  wisdcwn  of  the  ages.  This  process — 
using  the  light  of  the  past  to  create  the 
future — is  a  kind  of  photosynthesis  of 
historical  change.  In  recent  years  in 
America,  perhaps  the  leading  figure  in 
this  immemorial  process  has  been 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen. 

A  man  of  Illinois,  he  was  intimately 
familiar  with  ^he  heroes  of  his  State  and 
partkmlarly,   6f  course,   with   its  para- 
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"mount  ^on — Abraham  Lincoln 

There  werej  occasions  when  Senator 
rved  almost  universal  ac- 
ither  occasions  when  he 
pd  as  the  only  bulwark,  or 
acle,  depending  on  one's 
|igainst  some  change  which 
country  seemed  to  want. 
>e  was  riding  the  crest  of 
popularity  or  bucking  the 
tide,  he  acted  with  a  sense  of  the  past 
and  a  consciotisness  of  the  scrutiny  of 
h.story,  strengthened  in  daily  associa- 
ibols  in  the  Capitol  and 

.Chamber. 

Now  his  deajth  leaves  a  grand  canyon 
in  the  memory!,  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
Nation's  politi^.  It  caruiot  be  filled,  for 
he  cannot  t)e  iiiitated  or  replaced.  There 
is  no  reasonaljle  facsimile.  Nor  does  his 
career  and  personality  easily  submit  to 
the  conventionjal  language  of  eulogy. 

For  all  his  jwide  popularity  and  his 
senatorial  following,  Dirksen  ultimately 
stood  alone,  oiitside  the  political  cata- 
log, evoking  Ibughter  and  indignation 
along  with  his  honors — but  always  secure 
in  the  dignity  (^f  the  mystery  of  his  land. 
Looking  back  liito  the  canyon  of  our  loss, 
one  sees  a  marvelous  shifting  of  light  and 
shadow,  cloudy  and  colors  across  the 
variegated  bedifock  of  America.  Dirksen's 
mellifluous  rhitoric,  his  endless  reper- 
tory of  maneu\|er,  was  a  play  of  hues  and 
chiaroscuro  on  rocks  of  principle,  evolv- 
ing, almost  g^slogically,  from  the  na- 
tional experience. 

Certainly  no(  text  of  political  science 
could  have  predicted  or  explained  him. 
He  was  a  product  and  a  voice  of  some  po- 
litical and  cultural  alchemy  of  that 
region  of  the  country  now  sometimes 
called  the  Heaftland.  More  than  a  geo- 
graphical areaj  it  is  a  region  of  the  na- 
tional consciotisness.  When  it  changed, 
Dirksen  moved,  and  history — in  cumu- 
lative majesty-i— shifted.  A  civil  rights 
revolution,  a  te$t  ban  treaty,  a  new  inter- 
nationalism ware  ratified.  But  until  he 
moved,  change  stood  in  precarious  sus- 
pension and  locked  back  over  its  shoul- 
der, nervously,  at  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois,  throug  i  whose  bloodstream  the 


current  of  our  history  seemed  mysteri- 
ously to  flow. 

Now  his  voice  Is  still.  The  country 
moves  in  a  widening  gyre.  Dirksen,  who 
had  held  the  center,  is  now  at  rest.  But  he 
retains  his  hold  on  our  imagination  and 
our  memory.  Looking  into  the  canyon, 
watching  the  clouds  and  shifting  colors, 
wondering  about  the  mystery  of  the  man, 
we  ponder  the  mystery — and  the  great- 
ness— of  America.  And  in  seeking  an  ap- 
propriate successor  to  his  larger  role  in 
our  politics,  we  are  surprised  by  the  di- 
mensions of  Dirksen's  shadow,  the  meas- 
ure of  our  loss. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen  Is  gone  from  the 
Chamber — gone,  but  certainly  not  for- 
fotten.  Nor  will  he  ever  be,  for  his  power- 
ful Influence  over  3V2  decades  of  public 
service  has  been  indelibly  imprinted  on 
the  legislative  history  of  this  great 
Nation.  His  example  remains  fresh  today 
and  will  be  remembered  so  long  as  laws 
are  made  in  Washington.  Indeed,  his 
actions  as  a  leader  in  this  hall  present  an 
example  to  those  who  would  follow  in  the 
hope  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  might  always  be  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  to  borrow  the  phrase  of  an  earlier 
giant  in  our  history  from  Illinois. 

Ev  Dirksen's  legacy  to  us,  then,  is  an 
example  of  political  leadership.  He 
knew  what  leadership  entailed.  Some- 
times it  meant  standing  fast  and  stub- 
bornly resisting.  Other  times  it  meant 
compromising — drawing  together  those 
with  differing  opinions  and  leading 
them  to  the  acceptance  of  a  common 
position.  It  even  led  to  changing  posi- 
tions on  matters  of  significant  impact. 
For  this,  Ev  Dirksen's  detractors  were 
often  wont  to  criticize  him.  But  his  shifts 
in  such  areas  as  civil  rights,  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  economics  were  not  undertaken 
lightly.  Instead,  they  represented  much 
agonizing  thought  and  careful  consid- 
eration. When  he  acted,  it  was  because 
he  deemed  the  national  interest  de- 
manded such  change. 

"Stronger  than  all  the  armies  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come,"  is  the  famous 
line  of  Victor  Hugo's.  No  one  better  un- 
derstood the  reason  for  its  immortality 
than  did  Everett  Dirksen. 

We  who  knew  Ev  Dirksen  as  a  leader 
of  men  also  knew  him  as  an  individual. 
And  what  an  individual  he  was.  I  believe 
that  the  chaplain  of  the  Senate,  Rev. 
Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  in  his  prayer  at  the 
services  held  last  month  at  the  National 
Presbyterian  Church,  expressed  the 
thoughts  of  those  of  us  who  knew  Senator 
Dirksen,  when  he  said : 

We  thank  Thee  lor  Thy  servant  and  our 
comrade.  Everett,  who  has  fought  a  good 
fight,  kept  the  faith,  finished  his  course  and 
Is  at  rest  with  Thee.  For  the  nobility  of  his 
manhood,  the  magnanimity  of  his  spirit,  the 
hospitality  of  his  mind,  and  the  incluslveness 
of  his  friendship  we  give  Thee  thanks.  For 
his  massive  mind,  his  matchless  speech,  his 
powers  of  persuasion,  and  his  parliamentary 
skills  we  give  thanks  to  Thee.  For  his  elevated 
patriotism  and  his  manly  piety,  for  his  grace 
and  dignity  in  public  service  we  give  thanks 
to  Thee.  For  his  prodigious  energy  spent  In 
self-sacrlficirg  public  service,  for  his  for- 
titude In  suffering,  and  Ms  witness  to  values 


which  are  everlasting,  we  give  thanks  to  Thee. 
May  the  integrity  of  his  manhood,  the  radi- 
ance of  his  character,  the  warmth  of  his 
personality,  his  gentle  but  subtle  humor  and 
his  sense  of  the  divine  In  all  things  human, 
remain  as  an  abiding  legacy  for  all  genera- 
tions .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  our  eulogies  cannot  do 
justice  to  the  memory  of  Everett  Dirk- 
sen. In  recent  memory,  perhaps  one  man 
in  our  midst  was  capable  of  that.  But 
Ev  Dirksen  is  gone  from  our  midst.  And 
he  was  a  humble  man.  Probably,  he  would 
have  stuck  with  the  words  he  used  some 
years  ago  to  describe  his  job  and  his  life. 
He  wrote: 

It  might  be  said  that  a  Senator's  work  is 
never  done.  But  he  would  ni)t  have  It  other- 
wise, for  his  Is  the  privilege  of  serving  not 
only  the  people  of  his  State  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  but  also  to  serve  the  Nation. 

Ev  Dirksen  so  served,  and  his  life's 
work  will  long  be  remembered.  By  his 
example,  his  work  goes  on. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  knew  Everett  Dirk- 
sen as  a  master  legislator,  a  skillful  ad- 
versary, a  determined  advocate,  and  a 
warm  and  good  friend. 

It  was  our  lot  to  oppose  each  other  al- 
most continuously  for  the  past  4  years 
on  one  of  the  central  national  issues  of 
our  time.  In  Congress  and  in  State  legis- 
tures  from  one  corner  of  our  Nation  to 
another,  the  fate  of  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  rule  dominated  our  relationship.  I 
supported  this  theory  of  representative 
government.  The  main  effort  to  reverse  it 
bore  his  name — "the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment." 

Senator  Dirksen  liked  to  win,  and  he 
gave  no  quarter  in  legislative  battle.  But 
he  was  also  magnanimous  and  generous. 
Despite  our  differences  and  our  hard 
contests,  I  frequently  sought  his  advice. 
He  never  begrudged  it.  He  was  a  kind 
and  thoughtful  counselor,  a  gentleman, 
and  a  friend. 

The  news  of  Senator  Dirksen's  death 
came  as  a  shock,  for  just  days  before  he 
was  in  the  Chamber,  speaking  with  his 
usual  eloquence.  In  spite  of  frequent  ill- 
ness. Senator  Dirksen  remained  a  su- 
perb legislator,  a  skilled  leader,  and  the 
respected  spokesman  of  his  party  In  this 
body.  The  Senate  will  not  be  the  same 
without  Senator  Dirksen.  We  shall  miss 
his  quick  wit.  his  keen  intelligence,  and 
his  great  parliamentary  skills.  We  shall 
remember  him  as  one  of  the  great  Sen- 
ate leaders  of  our  times,  and  I  believe 
that  that  is  how  he  would  like  to  be  re- 
r.iembered. 

I  feel  that  Senator  Dirksen's  greatest 
moments  came  at  the  beginning  of  this 
decade:  In  1962  he  supported  the  bond 
issue  that  saved  the  United  Nations  from 
bankruptcy;  in  1963  he  backed  the  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty;  and  in  1964  he 
voted  for  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  In  each 
of  thsse  instances,  the  Senator's  support 
and  leadersh-p  made  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure  for  this  land- 
mark 1(  gislaticn.  In  each  instance.  Sen- 
ator Dirktn  was  init  ally  skeptical  and 
under  partisan  pressure  to  oppose.  But 
in  each  case  the  Senator  ultimately  stood 
ab.ve  party,  took  an  historical  perspec- 
tive, and  iroved  our  Nrt'on  forward.  He 


understood  that  a  Senator  must  be  more 
than  a  sum  of  the  interests  of  State  and 
party.  Such  is  the  stuff  of  grreat  leader- 
ship, and  today  we  mourn  the  passing 
of  a  great  leader. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  my  dlstin- 
euished  colleague  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  pass- 
ing of  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  was  a 
loss  to  the  people  of  America,  but  it  was 
an  even  greater  loss  to  his  Senate  col- 
leagues. For  Everett  Dirksen  weis — more 
than  any  other  Member  of  this  body  in 
our  time — a  Senators'  Senator. 

During  his  years  in  this  body,  he  has 
left  his  mark  on  so  much  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  enacted.  We  in 
Hawaii  will  particularly  remember  him 
for  his  crucial  support  of  some  of  the 
key  issues  which  have  confronted  this 
Nation  during  our  decade  of  statehood — 
as  well  as  his  support  for  the  mesisure 
which  gave  us  statehood.  It  was  his  sup- 
port which  made  effective  civil  rights 
legislation  a  fact  rather  than  a  dream 
during  this  decade.  His  approval  was  the 
key  to  the  passage  of  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty.  We  could  list  many  more, 
for  during  these  years  Senator  Dirksen 
was  center  stage  on  almost  every  piece  of 
major  legislation  considered  by  Congress. 

He  will  be  remembered  most,  however, 
by  those  who  have  shared  these  labors 
not  for  the  positions  he  upheld  or  the 
contributions  he  made  in  the  form  of 
amendments,  laudatory  though  so  many 
have  been,  but  for  the  inconsummate  flair 
and  skill  with  which  he  made  his  pres- 
ence known.  In  support  he  was  a  shin- 
ing knight — in  opp>osition  he  was  a  lov- 
able rascal  as  well  as  a  most  worthy  and 
respected  opponent. 

We  shall  miss  Everett  Dirksen.  as  will 
our  Nation's  people.  But  we  will  carry 
with  us  a  host  of  happy  memories  of  the 
days  and  years  that  we  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  share  together  in  these  legis- 
lative halls.  And  when  most  of  the  his- 
torj'  of  this  period  is  long  forgotten,  the 
name  of  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  will 
continue  on  the  lips  of  those  who  follow. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
with  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
I  join  in  expressing  the  sincere  sense  of 
loss  we  feel  at  the  absence  of  our  friend 
and  colleague.  Senator  Everett  McKin- 
ley Dirksen. 

Ev  Dirksen  and  I  first  came  to  Con- 
cress  together  as  freshmen  Representa- 
tives in  the  73d  Congress,  following  our 
election  in  1932.  Though  our  views  on 
many  issues  differed,  we  maintained  a 
close  personal  friendship  over  the  years. 

Everett  Dirksen's  service  to  his  coun- 
try was  long  and  illustrious.  As  Repre- 
sentative, as  Senator,  and  as  minority 
leader  he  was  always  most  knowledge- 
able. It  can  truly  be  said  of  him  that  he 
was  skilled  and  experienced  in  the  sci- 
ence of  Government. 

Throughout  his  final  few  years  in  the 
Senate,  he  attained  the  heights  of  great- 
ness and  enjoyed  the  affection  and  ad- 
miration of  millions  of  Americans.  He 
suffered  great  pain  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  and  was  frequently  hos- 
pitalized. In  the  end  he  passed  on  pain- 
lessly, peacefully,  and  suddenly.  Just  as 


was  written  in  2  Timothy  IV  he  could 
have  truly  said: 

I  have  fought  a  good  fight.  I  have  flnlahed 
my  course.  I  have  kept  the  faith. 

During  the  last  10  years  of  his  service 
as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  it 
seems  probable  that  his  speeches  in  the 
Senate  and  his  votes  as  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  minority  leader  of  his 
party  in  support  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion and  his  speeches  and  all-out  sup- 
port of  ratification  of  the  Limited  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty  between  our  Na- 
tion and  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  the 
most  remembered. 

Ev  Dirksen  will  long  be  remembered 
in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him, 
worked  with  him  and  had  the  privilege 
of  his  friendship.  The  Nation  has  lost 
one  of  its  finest  public  servants.  No 
words  of  mine  can  assuage  the  anguish 
and  bereavement  of  his  family,  but  Mrs. 
Young  and  I  express  our  hiartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Dirksen  and  to  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  Howard  Baker,  for  the 
great  loss  that  they,  together  with  our 
Nation,  have  sustained  in  his  passing. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  know  that 
the  people  of  Alabama  want  me  to  par- 
ticipate in  honoring  the  memory  of  Sen- 
ator Everett  McKinley  Dirksen.  and  to 
convey  for  them  a  sense  of  their  high 
esteem  for  his  life  and  works. 

It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  I 
cannot  speak  with  the  same  authority  as 
can  Senators  who  over  the  years  have 
enjoyed  a  close  association  and  friend- 
ship with  Senator  Dirksen.  I  necessarily 
speak  from  the  limited  acquaintance  of 
those  of  us  who  entered  the  Senate  at  the 
beginning  of  the  91st  Congress. 

Yet,  limited  as  this  acquaintance  may 
be.  it  began  from  a  firm  foundation  of 
respect.  All  Alabamians  respected  Sena- 
tor Dirksen.  We  came  to  know  him  over 
the  years  primarily  through  knowledge 
of  his  positions  on  important  national 
issues  and  for  his  leadership  role  in  help- 
ing resolve  those  issues. 

I  think  it  a  mark  of  the  character  of 
Senator  Dirksen  that  Alabamians  could 
disagree  with  him  on  particular  issues, 
just  as  they  disagreed  among  themselves, 
but  could  agree  and  did  agree  in  accord- 
ing him  utmost  respect  in  recognition  of 
the  integrity  of  his  motives  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  convictions.  Such  a  respect 
transcends  the  issues  and  it  tran- 
scends ephemeral  public  opinion.  Such 
respect  is  a  tribute  to  his  character,  and 
it  is  evidence  of  no  mean  achievement  in 
political  leadership — one  to  which  all  of 
us  aspire. 

Mr.  President,  my  initial  respect  for 
Senator  Dirksen  was  quickly  allied  with 
sincere  admiration — a  result  attributa- 
ble, in  part,  to  exposure  to  his  eloquence. 
I  have  never  listened  to  Senator  Dirksen 
in  debate  that  the  experience  did  not 
call  to  mind  the  words  of  Montaigne, 
who  said: 

I  would  have  my  voice  not  only  reach  my 
listeners  but  perhaps  strike   them  through. 

And  just  as  surely  as  the  eloquence  of 
Senator  Dirksen  made  his  audience  cap- 
tive so  also  did  his  words  "strike  them 
through."  But  it  was  not  alone  his  elo- 


quence that  I  admired.  I  think  my  ad- 
miration was  as  much  due  to  his  incom- 
parable dedication  to  the  duties  of  a 
Senator  and  to  those  of  minority  leader 
in  particular. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  know  that  re- 
sponsibiUties  of  the  minority  leader  carry 
with  them  arduous,  time-consuming 
duties  under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
and  we  know  that  these  can  become 
doubly  arduous  and  doubly  important 
during  periods  of  turbulent  and  rapid 
changes  in  our  Nation.  So  very  often  as 
I  sat  and  listened  to  Senator  Dirksen,  I 
recalled  the  trying  circumstances  under 
which  he  labored  as  minority  leader  in 
years  past;  and  I  came  to  appreciate 
more  than  ever  the  importance  of  Sena- 
tor Dirksen's  leadership  during  those 
crucial  years. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Dirksen  served 
as  minority  leader  during  a  period  in  our 
history  when  the  leadership  of  a  victori- 
ous national  political  party  had  firm 
control  of  both  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative powers  of  Federal  Government.  A 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  were  of  the  same  political  philos- 
ophy as  the  victorious  party  in  control 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  powers. 
The  bars  of  separation  of  powers  were 
down.  At  such  times  there  is  danger  that 
national  legislation  may  be  enacted  on 
whim  and  caprice  uninhibited  by  checks 
and  balances.  Our  system  of  checks  and 
balances  is  meaningful  only  so  long  as 
there  is  genuine  separation  of  powers 
between  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  branches  of  Government.  At  the 
time  of  which  I  speak  separation  was 
more  in  appearance  than  in  fact.  During 
this  period  Senator  Dirksen,  in  the  role 
of  minority  leader,  vigorously  chal- 
lenged each  revolutionary  innovation  and 
warned  of  each  new  delegation  of  power. 
He  was  tireless  in  his  effoits  to  check 
what  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  to  be  an 
almost  frenzied  delegation  of  legislative 
powers  without  adequate  safeguards  on 
the  powers  delegated. 

Mr.  F»resident,  I  believe  most  sincerely 
that  unless  our  people  are  prepared  to 
deny  the  past  as  mentor  and  guide  that 
there  must  be  in  the  Senate  a  coura- 
geous, dedicated,  and  competent  opposi- 
tion to  defend  fundamental  principles  of 
our  Government  to  the  end  that  these 
principles  be  neither  abandoned  nor 
temporarily  forsaken  for  whatever  rea- 
son. This  was  the  role  that  Senator 
Dirksen  performed  so  admirably  and  it 
Is  to  his  eternal  credit  that  although 
overwhelmed  by  numbers  time  after  time, 
he  did  not  lose  his  taste  for  battle.  He 
did  not  flee  the  fray  but  time  and  again 
marshaled  his  forces  and  prepared  to 
give  battle  again  on  another  front  on 
another  day. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  considera- 
tions that  invoked  in  me  an  unashamed 
admiration  of  Senator  Dirksen  to  add  to 
my  great  respect  for  him.  These  consid- 
erations lead  me  to  believe  that  the 
measure  of  Senator  Dirksen  has  not  yet 
been  taken.  I  doubt  that  his  contem- 
poraries can  take  that  measure.  I  suggest 
that  from  the  perspective  of  time — when 
more  people  better  understand  the  pe- 
riod in  which  he  served  as  minority 
leader  and  when  the  real  issues  are  dis- 
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passionately  evaluated — at  such  time,  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  that  many  of  his 
positions  will  be  vindicated  and  that  a 
whole  Nation  will  gladly  bestow  the 
coveted  laurtl.  "A  Great  Statesman,"  and 
revere  his  i^emory.  On  behalf  of  all  of 
the  people  of  Alabama  I  salute  his 
memory. 

Mr.  PEROY.  I  yield  now  to  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
voice  we  are  missing  here  today  is  that 
of  EvERXTT  DiRKSKN  hlmsclf.  Smcc  his 
untimely  departure,  the  Chamber  haa 
been  without  the  eloquence  and  soaring 
rhetoric  thai  only  he  could  impart.  His 
style  was  p^ectly  suited  to  occasions 
such  as  this  today,  when  an  extra  meas- 
ure of  grace  emd  spirit  was  needed.  And 
so  it  is  today,  when  we  miss  him  the 
most,  that  w4  need  him  the  most. 

I  welcomed  Ev  Dirksen  to  the  Senate 
in  1951,  now  sJmost  two  decades  ago. 
Diuing  the  course  of  those  years,  he  be- 
came and  remained  a  valuable  friend 
and  trusted  colleague.  Although  we  sat 
~  on  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  al- 
'  thoQgh  E^vEHtTT  Dirksen  was  known  as 
a  shrewd  and  effective  operator  when  the 
need  arose,  ae  never  let  p)etty  partisan- 
ship dominatje  him. 

In  retrospect,  we  could  recall  his  in- 
valuable contributions  to  the  passage  of 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  or  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  or  Innimaerable 
other  monumental  pieces  of  legislation. 
These  historic  legislative  landmarks 
give  permanent  proof  of  Senator  Dirk- 
sen's  abiding  sense  of  decency  and  of 
his  statesmanship  in  the  national  service. 
It  is  because  of  these  contributions  that 
he  will  be  reqiembered  by  future  genera- 
tions. 

And  yet,  l|or  those  of  us  who  knew 
Everett  DiRitSEN  well,  and  worked  with 
him  day  by  day.  we  find  that  we  remem- 
ber him  as  much  or  more  for  his  never- 
failing  wit.  his  flowing  eloquence,  that 
Indefinable  quality  we  know  simply  and 
inadequately  as  "style."  This  is  how  we 
knew  him,  said  this  is  how  we  will  re- 
member him.; 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Wyomlr  g. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  millions 
of  words  have  been  spoken  auid  written 
about  the  subject  of  today's  observa- 
vations.  And  within  recent  weeks  many 
thousands  ol!  others  have  been  added 
to  those  of  pa^t  years,  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  Senator  Dirksen. 

The  passion  of  momentary  judgment 
during  the  yoars  of  his  life,  particularly 
In  the  zenltn  of  his  career  as  Republi- 
can leader  ofl  the  Senate,  and  the  som- 
ber assessmeiits  that  always  accomimny 
the  finality  of  death,  when  all  contest  is 
stilled,  will  dbubtless  both  be  measured 
by  the  historians  of  the  future  in  their 
judgment  of  {Everett  McKinlby  Dirk- 
SKs.  What  we  say  here  today  no  doubt 
will   add    little   to   their   evaluations. 

Nonethelesi.  I  should  like  to  offer  my 
comments  about  this  kindly,  dedicated, 
and  worthy  man  and  colleague,  for  what 
ever  worth  they  may  be,  for  the  moment 
or  for  the  future,  and  based  on  my  com- 
paratively br^ef  relationship  with  him 
over  a  period  ()f  some  2  V2  years. 

My  lasting  impression  will  always  be, 
first,  of  one   mbued  with  kindness  and 


with  a  tolerant  and  generous  regard  of 
his  fellow  man,  and  of  that  person's 
foibles  and  entrapments.  Ev  was  pwu:- 
tlcularly  ct»ioemed  with  thoee  seeking  to 
cope  with  difficult  or  unfamiliar  situa- 
tions. 

Everett  Dirksen  was  essentially  a  kind 
man — with  a  kindness  that  was  not  just 
the  basic  distillation  of  sympathy,  but  of 
solicitude  combined  with  a  desire  to  be 
helpful  as  well,  where  assistance  might 
be  rendered  when  indicated. 

For  that  very  reason,  he  also  had  to  be 
a  simple  man  despite  the  popular  impres- 
sion conveyed  by  many  observers;  for  it 
was  clear  that  his  value  system  was  one 
based  on  fundamentals  long  established 
In  our  society. 

His  obvious  and  unrestrained  love  of  a 
particular  type  of  flower  has  been 
pointed  to  in  various  ways;  yet  this 
esthetic,  spiritual  association  with  the 
marigold  also  establishes  both  his  basic 
simplicity  and  his  reverence  for  the  mys- 
teries and  wonders  of  nature. 

This  real  quality  in  his  makeup  also 
has  been  misconstrued  in  his  political 
leadership,  especially  with  respect  to  his 
occasional  tendency  to  change  his  mind 
about  an  issue;  yet,  had  he  not  been  an 
honest  and  simple  man  with  the  moral 
courage  to  alter  a  previous  decision  or 
stand  on  a  matter,  then  he  would  have 
been  something  else.  It  is  one  thing  to 
remain  steadfast  in  one's  views;  it  is 
something  else  to  refuse  to  consider  or  to 
accept  the  advice,  suggestions,  recom- 
mendations, or  views  of  others. 

In  his  lifetime,  some  described  his 
great  power  of  oratory,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  gifts  that  has  been  given  to 
any  public  leader  in  the  world  in  our 
time,  as  old  fashioned.  But  none  denied 
its  effect.  There  were  frequent  descrip- 
tive references  to  his  voice  as  organ 
toned,  indicative  of  the  fact  that  mere 
words  failed  to  adequately  convey  the 
real  measure  of  its  power.  Senator  Dirk- 
sen was  likened  to  giants  of  the  past  such 
as  Henry  Clay  or,  more  often.  Daniel 
Webster;  but  he  was  none  of  these.  He 
was,  in  his  own  right,  his  own  man — and 
history  will  so  record  him. 

Here  in  this  Chamber,  in  this  great 
building  that  symbolizes  our  Nation  and 
its  works,  he  for  many  years  added  im- 
mense dignity  to  all  legislative  endeavor. 
His  keen  mind  cut  through  the  emotion 
that  can  so  often  cloud  issues  in  debate, 
and  helped  lay  the  facts  before  those  who 
required  them — with  persuasive  logic. 

Everett  Dirksen  was  the  minority 
leader,  but  he  was  adept  at  compromise 
without  forsaking  bsisic  principle,  and 
often  he  was  the  leader  of  the  entire 
Senate — a  Senate  willing  to  be  led  at 
times  by  a  minority  leader  of  his  integ- 
rity and  dedication  to  our  great  country. 

He  was  the  leader  of  a  loyal  opposition 
during  terribly  trying  years  when  it  could 
be  extremely  unpopular  to  offer  oiH>osi- 
tion;  yet  his  strong  stands  gave  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  people  of  America  time  to 
reflect  and  reason — time  to  hear  all  sides 
of  a  question  and  often  time  to  recon- 
sider— and  to  flnd  a  better  way. 

History,  ultimately,  wUl  record  that 
Everett  Dirksen  was  more  often  right 
than  wrong;  and  even  when  wrong,  he 
caused  Americans  to  think  and  to  flnd 
the  path  that  was  the  right  one.  For  that 


reason,  his  contributions  to  all  of  us— 
but  above  all.  to  the  glory  and  majesty 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
he  revered — are  vast  and  immeasurable. 
He  will  always  be  loved  by  all  of  us; 
but  most  of  all,  he  should  be  loved  by  the 
P€<^le  of  America,  for  whom  he  rendered 
so  much  in  a  relatively  brief  sp>an  of 
years. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  my  coUeague 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  most 
capable  and  hardworking  and  forceful 
Members  ever  to  serve  in  this  body. 
Senator  Everett  Dirksen  of  Illinois  set 
a  standard  of  service  to  his  State,  to  his 
party,  and  to  his  Nation,  to  which  all  of 
us  can  aspire,  but  which  few  of  us  can 
ever  hope  to  achieve. 

He  had  a  talent  for  leadership,  an  in- 
sight into  history,  and  a  capacity  for  ac- 
tion which  together  enabled  him  to  play 
a  key  role  in  one  of  the  most  productive 
eras  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  ever  known.  He  loved  the  two-paity 
system  and  he  worked  hard  to  keep  it 
strong  and  to  use  its  power  at  the  right 
times  and  in  the  right  places.  But  he 
often  recognized  that  national  interests 
could  supersede  partisan  interests,  and 
on  those  occasions  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  put  partisan  interests  aside. 

For  those  of  us  who  entered  the  Sen- 
ate when  his  star  was  already  in  its  as- 
cendancy, he  was  a  teacher  and  an  ex- 
ample and  an  Inspiration.  He  tutored  us, 
just  by  being  himself,  in  the  art  of  elo- 
quence, the  skill  of  advocacy,  the  science 
of  compromise,  smd  the  power  of  per- 
sistence. As  a  national  official,  as  a  Sen- 
ator, as  a  lawyer,  and  as  a  man.  he  was 
of  flrst  rank.  We  will  all  remember  him 
well,  and  we  will  misc  his  presence  here. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  how  a 
man  Is  remembered  often  rests  in  the 
legacy  he  leaves  behind  him.  Our  late 
beloved  colleague.  Senator  Everett  Mc- 
KiNLEY  Dirksen.  left  to  his  country  a 
legacy  of  public  service  and  a  legacy  of 
life  that  will  not  be  forgotten. 

With  undue  modesty  Everett  Dirksen 
once  characterized  himself  as  "a  garden 
variety  Republican."  We  who  knew  him 
and  served  by  his  side  in  the  Senate 
would  never  accept  this  as  an  accurate 
description  of  the  man.  Surely,  he  was 
no  less  than  a  skilled  legislator,  a  power- 
ful politician,  and.  as  President  Nixon 
said  in  his  eulogy,  "a  remarkably  likable 
man." 

Throughout  his  years  of  public  service, 
he  deftly  combined  legislative  ability  and 
political  aciunen  to  leave  us  his  legacy 
of  leadership. 

Few  men  equal  his  accomplishments 
in  a  congressional  career  spanning  nearly 
40  years.  Through  dedication,  hard  work, 
and  a  disciplined  mind,  Everett  Dirksen 
quickly  rose  to  prominence  as  a  leader  in 
•^be  other  body  where  he  served  for  16 
"ars.  The  Senate,  however,  was  his  nat- 
ural arena  and,  since  his  election  to  this 
'^^dy  in  1950,  no  other  Member  equaled 
his  leadership  capacity. 

As  a  legislator,  he  believed  in  the  most 
•-as'c  of  legislative  principles — accept- 
able compromise.  He  said: 
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Legislation  Is  always  the  art  of  the  possi- 
ble. If  you  follow  a  course  of  solid  opposi- 
tion, you  can  create  a  stalemate  but  that  is 
not  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  country. 

With  this  attitude  he  pored  over  bills, 
line  by  line,  to  creat  acceptable  com- 
promises. With  this  attitude,  he  steered 
critical  legislation  through  Congress  such 
as  the  United  Nations  Bond  Bill  of  1962, 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963,  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  Without  Senator 
DiRKSEN's  "art  of  the  possible."  these 
major  legislative  victories  may  not  have 
occurred. 

As  a  political  leader.  Senator  Dirksen 
devoted  his  considerable  energies  in  and 
out  of  Congress  to  the  Republican  Party. 
For  almost  three  decades  he  worked  for 
Republican  election  victories.  In  the 
Senate,  he  was  fated  to  serve  always  as 
the  minority  leader — leader  of  the  loyal 
opposition.  But,  he  became  a  friend  and 
counsel  of  Presidents  and  no  Member 
of  this  body  had  a  greater  impact  during 
the  years  of  Democratic  administrations. 
His  influence  extended  far  beyond  the 
numbers  of  the  minority  party. 

Senator  Dirksen's  conception  of  what 
was  best  for  our  country  changed 
throughout  his  service.  He  often  said  that 
"change  is  eternal"  and  he  was  the  first 
to  admit  that  his  earlier  opinions  did 
not  stand  up.  This  flexibility,  often  in 
the  face  of  conflicting  pressures  from 
his  constituency,  was  respected  for  no 
one  doubted  his  devotion  to  this  coun- 
try. In  1963,  Senator  Dirksen  surprised 
the  Senate  by  voting  for  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  a  treaty  he  had  previously 
opposed.  His  explanation  reveals  the  in- 
dependence of  a  man  never  too  old  to 
change  his  mind  even  amidst  strong 
opposition. 

He  said: 

It  Is  no  easy  vote.  In  my  ofBce  are  prob- 
ably 40.000  letters,  and  on  my  Capitol  desk 
are  petitions  containing  10,000  names  In  op- 
position to  the  treaty.  But  I  must  equate 
those  ag^nst  the  whole  number  of  electors 
in  my  state.  Moreover,  I  have  admonished 
them  over  and  over  again  that,  regardless 
of  the  entreaties  and  presentations  that  have 
been  made  to  me.  I  feel  that  I  must  follow  a 
type  of  formula  laid  down  by  Edmund 
Burke,  the  great  parliamentarian  and  prime 
minister  of  Britain,  when  he  said  it  was  bis 
business  to  consult  with  his  people,  but  It 
would  be  a  betrayal  of  his  conscience  and 
a  disservice  to  them  if  he  failed  to  exercise 
his  Independent  Judgment. 

So  today  my  statement  that  I  shall  sup- 
port the  treaty  is  an  exercise  of  my  Inde- 
pendent judgment  based  upon  what  I 
think  is  best  for  my  country. 

Those  of  us  today  who  feel  we  must 
exercise  independent  judgment  have  a 
firm  precedent  in  the  life  of  Senator 
Dirksen,  who  often  exercised  strong 
convictions  in  the  face  of  strong  op- 
position. As  Senator  Dirksen  once  said: 

We  must  stand  up  and  be  counted  in 
our  generation. 

Cooperation,  enthusiasm,  and  strength 
were  part  of  Everett  Dirksen,  the  lead- 
er. These  qualities  were  also  inherent 
in  his  legacy  of  life — in  Everett  Dirksen 
the  "remarkably  likable  man." 

I  shall  always  remember  him  as  a 
man  who  enjoyed  life — a  man  who  went 
about  his  life's  work  with  joy  and  en- 
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thuslasm.  This  enjoyment  pervaded  his 
diverse  activities  no  matter  if  that  work 
happened  to  be  steering  a  major  piece  of 
legislation  through  the  Congress,  orat- 
ing before  an  enthralled  audience  on  sub- 
jects ranging  from  marigolds  to  mis- 
siles, tending  to  his  garden  at  home,  or 
even  making  best  selling  record  albums. 

This  enthusiasm  was  matched  by  a 
personal  strength  and  determination 
which  allowed  him  to  overcome  critical 
physical  affliction.  He  confounded  med- 
ical experts  predicting  loss  of  his  eye- 
sight. He  retired  from  the  other  body, 
spending  2  years  to  recover  from  this 
afOlction.  When  he  recovered,  he  ran 
for  the  Senate  and  defeated  the  major- 
ity leader  in  that  election.  Later,  he  was 
continually  bothered  by  a  succession  of 
recurring  illnesses.  But  he  never  allowed 
these  difficulties  to  interfere  with  his 
life's  work  and  succeeded  in  spite  of 
them. 

Which  one  of  us  never  felt  Senator 
Dirksen's  strength  and  enthusiasm?  Be- 
cause of  this  he  was  an  effective  lead- 
er. But  because  of  it  he  also  was  a  friend. 
No  one  of  us  agreed  with  him  on  every 
issue.  And  so  we  would  drift  into  op- 
posing camps  for  a  time.  But  It  W£i8 
his  style  and  ultimately  his  strength  to 
never  oppose  so  vigorously  as  to  lose  a 
friend. 

We  have  lost  a  friend.  We  have  lost 
a  leader.  But  in  this  loss,  we  feel  a  deep 
respect  and  admiration  for  his  memory. 

Many  have  said  that  Senator  Dirk- 
sen was  a  product  of  an  earlier  era,  a 
touch  of  Americana  in  the  space  age. 
These  phrases  are  no  disservice  to  his 
memory.  He  served  his  country  and  spent 
his  life  with  a  robustness  and  vigor  that 
could  only  be  the  spirit  of  America.  He 
faced  the  failures  and  successes  of  his 
life  with  a  dogged  determination  to  cor- 
rect and  perfect  himself.  This  is  the 
essence  of  his  legacy.  May  we  take  this 
legacy  and  have  the  strength  to  apply 
it  in  our  deliberations  as  public  officials 
and  individual  men  and  women. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  a  colleague  who 
was  for  many  years  a  friend  of  the  man 
we  are  honoring  today.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Utah. 

SENATOR      EVERETT      DIRKSEN A      GIANT      OT      A 

MAN 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 
last  month  brought  a  sense  of  loss  to  the 
Senate — and  to  me  in  a  very  personal 
way — that  will  be  felt  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  This  Chamber  will  always  remain 
a  little  empty  without  him. 

Senator  Dirksen's  untimely  passing 
has  deprived  the  Senate  and  the  Nation 
of  one  of  its  most  vibrant  personalities. 
He  had  come  to  be  almost  everyone's  im- 
age of  what  the  U.S.  Senate  was  and  still 
is. 

It  was  not  just  the  commanding  pres- 
ence, resonant  voice,  or  patented  Dirksen 
style  that  made  him  so  vital.  It  was 
rather  his  forthright  love  of  America 
and  her  noblest  traditions,  and  his  de- 
votion to  his  service  here  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Illinois. 

He  was  unquestionably  flred  by  a  deep 
and  very  real  patriotism,  which  for- 
tuitously was  recorded  for  posterity  in 
the  record  albmns  he  cut.  Although  some 


cynical  commentators  derided  Senator 
Dirksen's  unabashed  Americanism,  those 
of  us  who  knew  him  well  can  testify  to 
its  efficacy  in  motivating  this  great 
statesman  to  help  make  possible  the 
landmark  legislation  associated  with  his 
name. 

For  aU  his  flamboyance  and  drive.  It 
was  Senator  Dirksen's  great  genius  for 
necessary  political  compromise  both 
within  his  own  party  and  between  the 
two  political  parties  that  resulted  in  so 
much  significant  legislation. 

On  a  personal  basis,  it  was  an  honor 
to  be  among  those  who  came  Into  the 
Senate  with  Everett  Dirksen  in  1951, 
to  have  served  vdth  him  on  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  to  have  lived 
in  the  same  apartment  building  with 
him  and  Mrs.  Dirksen  for  many  years. 
And,  in  the  Senate,  it  was  a  privilege  to 
work  alongside  this  giant  of  a  man  whose 
tolerance  and  understanding  provided 
so  much  to  all  of  us.  Truly,  he  was  a 
Senator's  Senator. 

Senator  Dirksen  dedicated  more  than 
a  third  of  his  life  to  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  Al- 
though the  system  inevitably  carries  on 
in  the  absence  of  any  man,  his  passing 
has  left  a  void  in  each  of  us. 

The  Senate  is  poorer  for  his  passing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  September  9, 
following  Senator  Dirksen's  death. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Grand  Ou>  Man  or  Pouxics 

No  question  about  it.  Everett  McKinuet 
DtRKSEN  will  be  missed.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  men  In  Washington,  a  past 
master  of  political  strategy,  a  resourceful 
party  leader,  and,  perhaps  most  Important  of 
all,  a  man  who  was  not  afraid  to  change  his 
mind.  His  death  this  week  at  the  age  of  73 
will  be  mourned  across  the  nation. 

When  Dirksen  was  elected  to  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  in  1932.  he  was  an  Iso- 
lationist, as  were  many  of  his  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. But  the  nation  changed  and  so  did 
he,  and  as  a  senator  he  was  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  foreign  policies  of  Presidents 
Elsenhower,  Kennedy.  Johnson  and  Nixon. 
He  also  moved  from  conservatism  to  a  mid- 
dle-of-the-road position  as  the  years  passed. 

DntKSEN  served  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  on  Capitol  HIU — 16  years  in  the 
House  followed  after  a  two-year  •'recess,"  by 
19  in  the  Senate  where,  in  1959,  he  was 
chosen  majority  leader.  A  year  later,  however, 
the  Republicans  lost  control  of  the  Senate 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  career  he  was  minority 
leader. 

Ordinarily,  that  is  not  a  position  of  much 
Influence  except  in  party  affairs.  Dirksen 
played  the  game  differently.  Democrats  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  often  relied  on  RepubU- 
can  EyiRKBEN  for  help  on  legislation  and  he 
usually  delivered.  He  rallied  the  votes  needed 
to  break  the  fllibvi&ter  against  the  civil  rights 
bill  of  1964  and  played  a  key  role  In  winning 
ratification  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
Interestingly  enough,  on  several  occasions 
Republican  Nixon  found  himself  at  odds  with 
Republican  Dirksen. 

Much  has  been  made  of  Dirksen's  oratori- 
cal style  which  was  florid  and  somewhat  old- 
fashioned.  That  may  have  been  one  reason 
the  senator  adopted  it.  He  was  a  showman 
who  thrived  on  attention.  He  also  knew  how 
to  use  the  English  language  with  telling  ef- 
fect. When  he  spoke,  despite  the  clouds  of 
words,  his  meaning  was  perfectly  clear. 

We  leave  it  to  the  historians  to  add  up 
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the  plvises  and!  minuses  of  Oikksen's  career. 
But  we  can  *lth  confidence  say  that  he 
leaves  a  greati  vacancy.  How  could  It  be 
otherwise  wheti  he  was  at  the  center  of 
affairs  for  so  long  and  so  Intimately  In- 
volved in  almost  everything  that  went  on  In 
Washington?  lie  was  In  truth  the  grand  old 
man  of   American  politics. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  able  gentle- 
mam  from  Arl^na. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  to 
try  to  express  my  thoughts  and  my  emo- 
tions wrapped  up  with  Evirbtt  Dirksen 
is  an  impossilile  task  from  the  very  out- 
set, because  my  mind  does  not  know  the 
words  to  express  the  feeling  In  my  heart. 
I  first  remember  this  wonderful  man 
on  the  roof  olj  the  Adams  Hotel  in  down- 
town Phoenix- on  a  bright,  moonlit  night, 
the  sky  studcied  with  the  brilliant  stars 
of  the  desert.  jHe  was  talking  to  me,  urg- 
ing me  to  ru*  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
this  was  my  first  interest  in  obtaining 
the  position  1  now  hold.  I  decided  that 
night  to  do  it,  and  told  him  I  would,  and 
from  that  moment  there  was  just  a  won- 
jderftil,'  warm,  and  close  friendship  that 
few  men  ever]  have  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
periencing. 

He  once  ctlled  himself  my  political 
godfather,  and  I  would  have  to  admit 
that  this  is  true  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  because  I  cannot  remember  a  time 
when  I  went  tj  him  for  advice  and  coun- 
sel that  he  did  not  give  it  his  whole- 
hearted wisddm.  I  remember,  in  par- 
ticular, his  ODunseling  me  during  the 
troubled  days  of  1963  when  I  was  trying 
to  make  up  njy  mind  whether  or  not  to 
seek  our  partj«'s  nomination,  and  his  ad- 
vice was  always  sound,  was  never  pushy, 
was  always  restrained,  but  the  message 
came  through  that  he  thought  I  should 
do  it,  and  this  decision  on  his  part  is  one 
of  the  major  reasons  I  made  the  race. 

I  remember  the  night  he  came  to  my 
apartment  in  1964  to  read  to  me  the 
nominating  spjech  he  had  prepared  after 
I  had  asked  him  if  he  would  plsice  my 
name  in  nomijiation  in  San  Francisco.  I 
do  not  mind  sj  ying  that  there  were  tears 
in  my  eyes  as  he  read  this  straightfor- 
ward, simple,  and  plain  message  of 
nomination,  and  the  night  that  he  made 
it  in  the  Cow  Palace,  in  San  FYancisco, 
will  remain  wilh  me  forever  as  one  of  the 
highest  moments  of  my  life. 

I  followed  hi^  as  chairman  of  the  sen- 
atorial campaign  committee  and  his 
help  was  ever  present.  He  volunteered 
and  served  bri«  fly  on  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  to  help  us  work 
out  a  bill  to  hel  p  end  the  abuses  practiced 
by  some  of  th(  leaders  of  labor.  No  one 
will  ever  know  his  major  contributions 
to  the  conference  that  produced  the 
Landrum-Grifijin  bill,  and  I  feel  that  he, 
with  all  defertnce  to  the  others,  more 
than  any  othei  member,  was  instrumen- 
tal in  putting  together  a  bill  which 
readily  won  th(!  approval  of  both  Houses. 
Having  serv«  d  with  him  in  politics  for 
so  long,  it  is  no ;  easy  to  think  of  continu- 
ing to  serve  without  him.  He  had  become 
so  much  a  parl^  of  my  life,  and  the  life  of 
the  Senate.  W^  will  all  miss  him:  I,  per- 
haps, a  little  mpre  than  most  of  the  rest. 
As  I  said  at  th4  outset,  I  wish  there  were 
words  to  convey  what  I  really  feel,  but 
I  think  as  Loue  la  and  the  other  members 
of  his  famUy  ]  ead  this,  they  will  know 


in  their  hearts  what  I  am  trying  to  say. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  we  stand  on  this  floor  in  sorrow 
to  pay  our  respects  to  a  departed  col- 
league— a  true,  loyal  and  devoted  patriot 
of  our  Nation. 

The  many  years  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen  served  as  statesman  and  Repub- 
lican leader  attest  to  his  devotion  to  our 
great  Nation  and  to  the  well-being  of  Its 
citizenry. 

He  was  motivated  by  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  representative  government  of 
which  he  was  a  part.  He  translated  his 
firm  belief  in  the  basic  tenets  of  democ- 
racy into  actions  which  benefited  the 
Nation,  his  State,  and  his  constituency. 
He  was  an  American  who  cultivated 
the  chivalric  virtues  of  public  life — love 
of  combat  in  statesmanship,  high  sense 
of  honor,  practical  acceptance  of  the 
standards  of  party  loyalty,  and  accep- 
tance of  political  life  as  a  game  to  be 
played  according  to  the  rules. 

Senator  Dirksen 's  service  to  his  coun- 
try will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  colleagues 
as  well  as  the  Nation.  Presidents  leaned 
on  Everett  Dirksen  to  provide  the 
needed  margin  of  support  in  some  of  the 
most  important  and  historic  legislation  of 
our  times.  His  eloquence  and  wit  often  cut 
through  to  the  heart  of  our  complex  na- 
tional issues  and  exposed  the  core  of 
these  problems  to  the  American  people. 
The  memory  of  Everett  Dirksen  will 
long  live  in  these  Halls  and  in  the  Nation. 
To  his  family  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
span  of  more  than  three  and  a  half  dec- 
ades in  which  the  people  of  Georgia  have 
permitted  me  to  serve  in  this  body.  I 
have  had  a  unique  opportimity  to  be 
closely  associated  with  a  great  many  Sen- 
ators. High  on  the  list  of  those  whose 
memory  I  shall  always  treasure  is  our 
late  colleague  and  my  distinguished 
friend,  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen. 

While  there  may  have  been  some  who 
were  as  colorful,  he  was  unique  among 
the  figures  who  have  passed  across  this 
stage.  Through  the  miracle  of  modem 
communications,  he  was  a  familiar  figure 
in  every  household  in  the  country  and  his 
characteristic  style  and  oratory  endeared 
him  to  the  American  people.  The  affec- 
tion with  which  he  was  held  was  as  great 
in  Winder,  Ga.,  as  it  was  in  Pekin,  111. 
He  was  loved  and  respected  by  the  public 
at  large  and,  as  a  result,  the  respect  of 
the  American  people  for  this  body  was 
enhanced. 

When  he  spoke,  the  Nation  listened, 
and  his  eloquence  was  a  source  of  na- 
tional strength.  His  voice  broke  through 
the  barrier  of  cynicism  that  character- 
izes so  much  of  the  spoken  and  written 
word  today,  and  what  he  had  to  say 
about  the  values  and  traditions  that  we 
as  a  nation  cherish  was  good  for  Ameri- 
cans to  hear. 

As  much  as  he  was  a  man  of  the  public, 
he  was  also  a  Senate  man  and  a  fierce 
guardian  of  the  qualities  and  character- 
istics that  set  this  institution  apart  from 
other  legislative  bodies.  It  was  always  a 
comforting  feeling  to  be  on  the  same 


side  with  him  on  any  issue  and  his  pass- 
ing has  left  a  void  in  this  Chamber  that 
we  can  ill  afford. 

I  feel  uniquely  qualified  to  speak 
about  one  of  his  more  admirable  traits— 
his  capacity  for  dealing  with  physical 
infirmities.  He  had  the  tenacity  and  drive 
to  keep  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  in 
spite  of  discomfort  and  suffering,  and  he 
was  fighting  to  return  to  his  leadership 
desk  when  he  received  his  final  call.  We 
often  swapped  treatments  and  worldly 
remedies,  but  in  the  final  analysis  he 
always  knew  his  physical  well-being  was 
in  the  hands  of  providential  power.  I 
believe  I  know  how  he  accepted  death 
because  I  knew  so  well  how  he  had  lived 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen  was  a  skillful,  re- 
sourceful, and  eloquent  spokesman  for 
his  party  and  for  the  causes  to  which  he 
dedicated  his  life. 

To  those  of  us  who  fought  battles 
against  him  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  he  was  fair  and  he  was  thorough. 

On  ether  occa.=:icns.  I  had  the  honor  tj 
participate  in  Senate  debate  on  the  side 
which  Senator  Dirksen  helped  to  lead.  I 
know  that  if  it  were  not  for  Senator 
Dirksen  there  may  not  have  been  a  Civil 
Rights  Act  in  1964.  I  know  that  if  it  v;ere 
not  for  Senator  Dirksen  there  may  not 
have  been  a  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

The  minority  leader  never  deserted 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  best  interest 
of  the  American  people.  And  for  that  rea- 
son, few  public  figures  have  ever  gen- 
erated greater  affection  from  so  many 
Americans. 

Mrs.  Dirksen  and  her  family  have  mj- 
deepest  sympathies,  and  his  colleagues 
and  the  public  will  always  miss  his  pres- 
ence in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

EVERETT     M'KINLET    DIRKSEN:     A    UNIQTE 
nCURE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  set  aside  time  to  pay 
our  respects  to  the  late  Republican 
leader  of  the  Senate,  who  served  his 
party  and  his  country  in  such  a  memo- 
rable way. 

Everett  Dirksen  brought  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  past  to  the  politics  of  the 
present.  His  grandiloquence  made  him 
a  unique  figure,  an  authentic  product  of 
an  earlier  period  who  remained  promi- 
nent and  powerful  to  the  moment  of  his 
death. 

We  will  not  see  the  likes  of  him  again. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  I  can  speak  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands if  not  millions  of  women  in  Illinois 
who  not  only  knew  Everett  Dirksen.  but 
also  have  known  his  wife,  Louella  Dirk- 
sen. They  have  heard  her  speak,  and  they 
have  seen  her  stand  in,  on  occasion,  foi 
Everett  Dirksen  when  he  was  unable  to 
appear.  She  has  traveled  with  him 
through  the  years  throughout  the  State 
of  Illinois.  The  affection  and  regard  in 
which  she  is  held,  and  the  admiration  the 
people  of  Illinois  have  for  her.  know  no 
boimds.  It  would  not  be  proper,  in  the 
eulogies  that  have  been  offered,  to  close 
without  paying  great  tribute  to  Louella 
Dirksen,  not  only  for  what  she  has  meant 
to  our  State,  but  for  what  she  meant  to 
Everett  Dirksen.  At  times  of  illness,  at 
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times  of  disappointment  and  at  times  of 
despair,  she  always  stood  by  his  side  and 
provided  the  necessary  resilience  and  in- 
spiration to  help  and  sustain  him. 

His  daughter,  Joy  Baker,  has  shared 
a  life  of  politics.  She  had,  I  suppose,  the 
same  fortune  that  children  of  other  poli- 
tician became  a  Member  of  this  body. 
than  she  otherwise  would  have.  But  she 
has  been  understanding  and  patient,  and 
a  great  contributor;  and  she  certainly 
knew  what  she  was  getting  into  when 
she  married  a  politician,  and  that  poli- 
tican  became  a  Member  of  this  body. 

The  fact  that  we  are  p)oliticians  does 
not  necessarily  mean,  though  we  are 
away  from  our  children  more,  perhaps, 
than  people  in  business  and  other  pro- 
fessions, that  we  cannot  inspire  them: 
and.  certainly.  Joy  Baker  has  had  the  op- 
portimity to  be  inspired,  not  only  by  her 
father  but  by  her  husband. 

Senator  Dirksen's  great  pride  in  his 
son-in-law  and  colleague.  Senator  How- 
ard Baker,  was  apparent  for  all  to  see. 
They  shared  mutual  respect  and  admira- 
tion. 

Lastly,  Everett  Dirksen's  two  grand- 
children, Darek  and  Cynthia,  were  the 
great  joys  of  his  life.  Nothing  pleased  him 
more  than  to  be  able  to  be  with  them, 
to  tell  them  stories,  and  to  expound  to 
them  on  life,  and  they  had  great  affec- 
tion and  regard  for  him.  I  was  very 
pleased  indeed  that  they  were  able  to 
be  present  in  the  Capitol  today,  as  they 
have  been  many  times  before,  to  observe 
their  grandfather  work  in  the  place  he 
loved  to  be,  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  for  35  years 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  imselflshly 
and  devotedly  served  his  Nation  as  an 
elected  representative  with  honor,  dignity 
and  everlasting  credit.  Now  he  has  been 
removed  from  our  midst.  Although  his  in- 
fluence upon  the  work  of  the  Senate  and 
on  Federal  legislation  will  endure  for 
generations,  the  voice  of  one  of  our  most 
eloquent  Members  will  no  longer  echo 
wnthin  these  halls.  The  loss  of  this  re- 
markable statesman  from  the  land  of 
Lincoln  is  mourned  not  only  by  his  col- 
leagues but  by  the  general  public  which 
respected  and  admired  him  for  his  many 
lasting  contributions  to  the  general 
public. 

Endowed  with  a  brilliant  legislative 
mind,  blessed  with  an  entertaining  sense 
of  humor,  and  gifted  with  a  distinctive 
style  of  oratory.  Senator  Dirksen  became 
a  legend  within  our  times.  He  continually 
endeavored  to  serve  the  best  interests  of 
the  Nation  through  his  leadership  and 
support  for  countless  measures  of  sig- 
nificance, whether  sponsored  by  his  party 
or  not,  which  he  believed  would  be  of 
public  benefit.  He  was  truly  a  patriot, 
dedicating  his  life  to  the  formulation  and 
enactment  of  legislation  designed  to  im- 
prove society  and  the  common  weal. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  for  nearly 
7  years  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
several  of  its  sub-committees  with  Sen- 
ator Dirksen.  Although  our  positions  on 
policy  issues  did  not  always  concur.  I 
found  him  to  be  a  remarkable  man  and  a 
devoted  servant  of  the  people,  always 
searching  for  the  best  solutions  to  all 
problems  confronting  us.  He  was  noted 


for  his  reverence  for  the  law  and  his  be- 
lief in  upholding  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts and  basic  provisions  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  I  am  personally  in- 
debted to  Senator  Dirksen  for  his  work 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  especially  his  assistance  in 
helping  secure  Congressional  approval  of 
the  25th  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

In  later  years  Senator  Dirksen  exhib- 
ited his  many  diversified  talents  through 
occasional  public  entertainment  appear- 
ances. He  performed  in  this  capacity  with 
immatched  skill.  His  ability  to  find  humor 
hidden  within  the  most  trying  issues,  his 
distinguished  oratorical  style,  and  his 
fiamboyant  charm  endeared  him  to  the 
hearts  of  all  America.  Seldom  has  a 
Member  of  Congress  been  more  respected 
or  better  known  by  people  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  as  well  as  his  home 
State. 

The  Senate  and  the  Nation  has  suffered 
a  grievous  loss  with  the  passing  of  Sen- 
ator Dirksen.  The  citizens  of  Indiana 
join  me  in  expressing  our  sadness  at  the 
death  of  this  great  man  and  in  extending 
to  Mrs.  Dirksen.  her  family,  and  to  all  the 
citizens  of  Illinois  our  deepest  sympathy. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OP 
COMMITTEES 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  communication 
and  letters,  which  were  referred  as 
indicated : 

Status  of  Appropriations  Bills 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  relating  to  the  status  of 
appropriations  bills;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  op  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  enforcement  of  title 
II  (extortionate  credit  transactions)  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969,  dated  October  1969 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  of  Export- Import  Bank  or  the 
United  States 

A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chairman, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Bank  on  Its  operations  from  July  1, 
1968  through  June  30,  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  Section  3731, 
Title  18,  United  States  Code 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  section  3731  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  appeals  by  the 
United  States  ir  criminal  cases  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Amendment  op  Title  18. 
United  States  Code 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  prohibit  certain  uses  of  likenesses  of 
the  great  seal  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  seals  of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
(With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  COTTON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

Dean  Burch,  of  Arizona,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

Robert  Wells,  of  Kansas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  I  report  favorably  sundry 
nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard.  Since 
these  nominations  have  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record,  in 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
them  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  in- 
formation of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

David  A.  Potter,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  Coast  Guard; 

Alan  B.  Pell,  and  sundry  other  Reserve  offi- 
cers, for  assignment  In  the  Coast  Guard; 

Louis  K.  Bragaw,  Jr..  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, to  be  members  of  the  permanent  com- 
missioned teaching  staff  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy;  and 

Tomas  W.  Wolfe,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Coast  Ouard. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Henry  J.  Costanzo,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank; 

Scott  Heuer,  Jr..  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assist- 
ance; 

Anthony  Faunce,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Deputy  Inspector  Oeneral,  Foreign  Assist- 
ance; 

Thomas  Patrick  Melstdy.  of  New  York,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extrswrdlnary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  Republic  of  Burundi: 

John  F.  Root,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Re- 
public of  Ivory  Coast; 

Robert  E.  Wleczorowski,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development; 
and 

Samuel  C.  Adams,  Jr..  of  Texas,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  3091.  A  bin  to  provide  authority  for 
subsidized  transportation  for  Public  Health 
Service  employees  affected  by  the  transfer 
to  the  Parklawn  Building  In  Rockvllle,  Md.: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.  3092.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  extend  protection  against 
fraudulent  or  deceptive  practices,  con- 
demned by  that  act,  to  consumers  through 
civil  actions,  and  to  provide  for  class  actions 
for  acts  In  defraud  of  consumers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
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(Tho  remarkB  <ir  Mr.  Ttdincs  when  be  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rxcobd 
under  the  appro|>rlate  heading.) 

By  B4r.  CRIAWSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mxnirai.  Mr.  Mrsxix,  and  Mr. 
NxuoN) ! 

S.  3093.  A  bill  to  create  marine  sanctuaries 
from  leasing  pursuant  to  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lan^s  Act  in  areas  off  the  coast 
of  California  adjacent  to  State-owned  sub- 
merged landA  whan  such  State  suspends  leas- 
ing of  such  submerged  lands  for  mineral 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ckanston  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the 
RxcoRO  under  thfe  appropriate  heading.) 
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S.  3092— INTRODUCnON  OP  A  BILL 
TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  "CON- 
SUMER CLA^  ACTION  ACT" 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  last 
spring  I  introdHc«l  In  the  Senate,  legis- 
lation, S.  1980.  designed  to  provide  con- 
sumers with  an  effective  means,  the  class 
actloi\,Jor  fighting  the  consumer  fraud 
and  oserreachlng  practices  that  are 
sometimes  perpetrated  against  them.  In 
July,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provraaents  in  Judicial  Machinery  of 
which  I  am  chflrman,  held  hearings  to 
consider  the  merits  of  this  legislation. 

Testimony  was  heard  from  an  impres- 
sive group  of  witnesses,  including  among 
others,  Congresiman  Eckhardt,  who  had 
introduced  a  coiipanion  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representajives,  Virginia  Knauer, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affmrs.  Ralph  Nader,  the 
"consimfier  watchdog,"  and  Bess  Myer- 
son  Grant,  commissioner  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Affairs  for  the  City  of 
New  York.  Eacb  of  the  witnesses  called 
for  the  creation  of  an  expeditious  and  ef- 
fective private  procedural  remedy  for 
consumer  frau^,  a  remedy  that  will 
make  it  economical  to  litigate  violations 
of  consimier  rignts,  a  remedy  sufficiently 
attrsu:tive  In  its  potential  financial  award 
to  enlist  the  aiq  and  support  of  the  pri- 
vate bar. 

All  of  them  ligreed  that  the  solution 
most  readily  all  hand  is  the  "clsiss  ac- 
tion" and,  in  particular,  the  broad, 
modem  class  adtion  rule  available  in  the 
Pedersd  courtsi  A  class  action  com- 
pensates for  a  single  consumer's  inability 
to  litigate  a  sm^ll  loss  by  enabling  repre- 
sentatives of  a;  group  with  similar  in- 
juries to  place  4  group  injury  in  issue. 

The  legislation  that  I  introduced 
would  give  consumers  the  benefit  of  the 
Federal  class  action  rule  by  permitting 
class  actions  bafied  on  violation  of  State 
consumer  protection  laws  to  be  brought 
in  Federal  courlis  regardless  of  the  domi- 
cile of  the  parties  or  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy. ' 

In  her  testlniony  before  my  subcom- 
mittee, Mrs.  Kn|iuer,  speaking  for  the  ad- 
ministration, suggested  legislation  to  per- 
mit consumer  olass  action  suits  for  the 
broad  range  of  practices  defined  as  "un- 
fair or  deceptive"  under  the  decisions 
interpreting  th0  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act.  Although  her  proposal  was 
somewhat  different  from  the  legislation 
that  I  had  iijtroduced.  Mrs.  Knauer 
joined  the  othe^  witnesses  in  approving 
the  underlying  philosophy  of  my  bill. 


The  administration  has  not.  as  yet. 
sent  to  Congress  a  bill  embodying  Mrs. 
Knauer's  proposal  and  it  is.  therefore, 
not  clear  exactly  what  form  that  legisla- 
tion will  take.  Since  the  hearings,  how- 
ever, I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Knauer  closely  and 
to  discuss  her  suggestions  in  depth  with 
representatives  from  her  ofBce.  I  have 
concluded  that  the  proposal  is  a  valuable 
one.  one  that  complements  the  legisla- 
tion that  I  introduced  last  spring.  Con- 
gressman Eckhardt  and  I  have  now 
drafted  a  bill  that  combines  Mrs. 
Knauer's  proposal  with  our  own.  Today, 
I  am  introducing  this  bill  for  appropriate 
reference.  I  invite  the  administration  to 
study  this  new  bill  carefully  amd  to  work 
with  us  for  the  enactment  of  strong  con- 
sumer class  action  legislation  by  this 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3092)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  to  extend 
protection  against  fraudulent  or  decep- 
tive practices,  condemned  by  that  act,  to 
consumers  through  civil  actions,  and  to 
provide  for  class  actions  for  acts  in  de- 
fraud of  consumers,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tydings,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3092 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Class 
Action  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  n.S.C.  45)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(m)  Consumers  who  have  been  damaged 
by  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  In 
commerce  are  hereby  authorized  to  bring 
consumer  class  actions  for  redress  of  such 
damages.  Such  actions  shall  be  brought  as 
consumer  class  actions  In  accordance  with 
section  4  of  the  Consumer  Class  Action  Act." 

Sec.  3.  (1)  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
the  protection  afforded  under  the  existing 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  unfair  and  deceptive  acts 
perpetrated  against  consumers  and  that  con- 
sumers should  be  allowed  to  sue  directly  for 
redress  in  the  case  of  such  practices.  Con- 
gress, therefore,  finds  and  declares  that  class 
actions  are  the  most  effective  machinery  for 
redress  of  consumer  rights. 

(2)  Congress  further  finds  and  declares 
that  many  substantive  rights  to  protect  con- 
sumers are  established  in  the  laws  of  the 
States,  but  there  Is  no  remedy  by  which  many 
persons,  each  having  a  small  claim,  can  ob- 
tain effective  redress  under  State  law.  There- 
fore, It  Is  In  the  public  interest  to  embrace 
as  Federal  law  certain  State  recognized  rights 
and  afford  a  uniform  Federal  process,  by  con- 
sumer class  actions,  as  an  effective  remedy. 

(3)  Congress  further  finds  that  the  lack 
of  an  effective  process  and  remedy  in  these 
respects  Impairs  the  free  flow  of  consumer 
goods  in  commerce  and  that  there  Is  an  over- 
riding Federal  interest  In  achieving  candor 
and  fair  dealing  In  the  marketplace,  an  in- 
terest which,  if  not  protected,  clogs  the  entire 
economy. 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  An  act  In  defraud  of  con- 
siuners  which  affects  commerce  is  unlawful 


and  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  original  jurisdiction  without  re- 
g;ard  to  the  amount  In  controversy  to  enter- 
tain civil  claas  actions  for  redress  of  such 
unlawful  acts. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  an 
"act  in  defraud  of  oonsumers"  Is — 

(A)  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice 
which  la  unlawful  within  the  meaning  of 
section  5(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  or 

(B)  an  act  that  gives  rise  to  a  civil  action 
by  a  consumer  or  consumers  under  State, 
statutory  or  decisional  law  for  the  benefit  of 
consumers. 

(3)  "Consumer"  means  any  natural  per- 
son who  Is  offered  or  supplied  goods,  services. 
Interests  In  land,  or  intangibles  primarily  for 
personal,  family,  household,  or  agricultural 
purposes. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  class  action  brought 
upon  the  basis  that  a  deceptive  act  or  prac- 
tice which  Is  unlawful  within  the  meaning 
of  section  5(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  has  violated  consumers'  rights, 
the  court  shall  in  construing  the  terms  "un- 
fair or  deceptive,"  give  great  weight  to  the 
interpretation  given  such  terms  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  by  the  Federal 
courts  in  applying  section  5(a)(1)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act;  except  that 
nothing  in  this  Act  or  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act,  shall  be  construed  to  require  the 
court  to  await  administrative  action  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  before  applying 
Federal  law  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  class  action  brought 
upon  the  basis  of  a  violation  of  consumers' 
rights  under  any  State  law  the  court  shall. 
In  deciding  such  action,  apply  the  following 
criteria: 

(1)  State  law  relating  to  the  consumers' 
rights  under  State  statutory  or  decisional 
law  is  adopted  sis  Federal  law. 

(2)  Federal  law  applicable  to  each  class 
shall  be  fashioned  upon  the  law  of  the  State 
and  the  State  statutory  and  decisional  con- 
struction shall  be  applied  as  if  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  ootirt  were  based  on  diversity  of 
citizenship. 

(3)  In  cases  of  conflict  between  State 
statutory  and  decisional  construction  and 
Federal  law  the  latter  shall  prev€iil,  and  Fed- 
eral law  governing  the  case  shall  be  fashioned 
from  State  law  not  in  conflict,  as  near  as 
may  be,  and  from  Federal  law. 

(4)  If,  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  a  cause  was  not  subject  to  removal 
imder  section  1441  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  the  adoption  of  State  law  as  Federal 
law  by  this  Act  6hall  not  authorize  the  re- 
moval of  such  a  cause  on  the  jurisdictional 
basis  of  a  Federal  question. 

(d)  Whenever  a  class  of  consumers  pre- 
vails In  a  class  action  under  this  Act,  includ- 
ing the  sunendments  made  by  this  Act,  the 
court  shall  award  to  the  attorneys  represent- 
ing &uch  class  a  reasonable  fee  based  on  the 
value  of  their  services  to  the  class.  An  award 
of  attorneys'  fees  is  to  be  made  in  addition 
to  the  damages  or  relief  recovered  by  the 
class  except  that  attorneys'  fees  may  be 
awarded  from  money  damages  or  flnanclal 
penalties  which  the  defendant  owes  to  mem- 
bers of  the  class  who  cannot  be  located  with 
due  diligence.  Such  attorneys'  fees  awarded 
by  the  court  Shall  not  exceed  10  percent  of 
the  total  judgment  unless  failure  to  award 
a  greater  amount  would  be  manifestly  un- 
just and  not  commensurate  with  the  efforts 
of  counsel. 


S.  3093— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
CALIFORNIA  MARINE  SANCTUARY 
ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  for 
myself  and  Senators  Murphy.  Muskie. 
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and  Nelson  the  California  Marine  Sanc- 
tuary Act  of  1969. 

Last  January's  blowout  of  the  Union 
Oil  drilling  operation  beneath  platform 
A  in  the  Santa  Barbara  channel  was  a 
tragedy.  But  the  rupture  which  is  still 
leaking  oil  into  the  channel  waters  hides 
a  bitter  irony:  the  Union  lease  lies  im- 
mediately seaward  of  a  State-created 
marine  sanctuary,  where  the  granting  of 
leases  for  petroleum  development  has 
been  banned  by  California. 

This  Santa  Barbara  sanctuary  was  one 
of  five  marine  sanctuaries  established  in 
1955  in  response  in  part  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  dangers  involved  in  oil  drill- 
ing. 

Almost  all  of  southern  California  is 
protected,  the  largest  sanctuary  from 
Newport  Beach  stretching  down  the  his- 
toric coast  of  Orange  and  San  Diego 
Counties  to  the  Mexican  border.  The 
fabled  offshore  islands  of  San  Clemente 
and  Santa  Catalina  were  set  aside  as  were 
the  heavily  used  metropolitan  beaches  of 
Los  Angeles  and  the  magnificent 
stretches  of  Santa  Barbara — now  coated 
with  oil.  The  rugged  and  unspoiled  coast 
of  San  Luis  Obispo  County  completed 
the  1955  actions. 

In  1963,  two  additional  northern  Cali- 
fornia coastal  sites  were  made  sanctu- 
aries: Monterey  Bay,  which  played  such  a 
major  role  in  California's  early  history 
as  well  as  the  desolate  grandeur  of  the 
Big  Sur  shoreline  and  the  wild,  redwood 
lands  of  Hiunboldt  and  Mendocino  Coun- 
ties. 

Today  these  seven  sanctuaries  accoimt 
for  almost  a  fourth  of  the  entire  Cali- 
fornia coastline.  They  prohibit  oil  drill- 
ing on  an  estimated  half  of  the  tidelands 
suspected  or  known  to  contain  oil  de- 
posits. 

Mr.  President,  environmental  pollution 
is  at  least  superficially  a  local  problem.  In 
the  far-off  seats  of  Government  and  in- 
dustry, it  is  not  difQcult  to  fall  into  broad 
generalities  about  national  interests 
being  so  important  that  some  incidental 
contamination  can  be  overlooked.  But  do 
not  try  to  tell  that  to  those  who  must 
breathe,  eat,  and  sleep  in  the  muck  which 
IS  excreted  throughout  our  Nation  daily 
in  the  name  of  social  progress. 

I  believe  that  the  right  of  our  people 
to  protect  their  life  system  must  have 
priority  over  other  values.  Thus,  I  believe 
our  Federal  policy  must  be  to  supE>ort 
and  sustain  stronger  State  laws  and  reg- 
ulations, for  without  Federal  conformity. 
State  laws  may  be  useless  in  protecting 
the  local  environment. 

The  recently  Issued  reports  on  the 
President's  Panel  on  Oil  Spills — the  Du 
Bridge  Panel — made  the  same  point: 

As  a  general  practice  It  would  seem  ad- 
visable that  the  Federal  standards  for  safety 
and  pKisslble  environmental  damage  should 
be  at  least  as  strict  as  the  standards  In  the 
state  whose  waters  are  contiguous  to  the 
Federal  waters. 

Santa  Barbara  Is  an  excellent  example 
of  failure  to  follow  this  advice.  It  did  the 
people  of  California  little  good  to  set 
aside  the  State  sanctuary  when  jtist  be- 
yond it  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
ceeded to  lease  the  stage  where  this 
year's  Santa  Barbara  tragedy  was  en- 
acted. 


I  agree  with  the  ccmclusion  reached 
by  President  Nixon's  Panel  on  Oil  Spills 
when  It  recommended  that  "prompt  and 
meaningful  efforts  be  made  to  incor- 
porate the  opinions,  advice  and  policies 
of  State  and  local  governments  Into  the 
plans  for  development  of  the  Federal 
offshore  mineral  resources." 

To  this  end,  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  grant  leases  in 
the  areas  of  Federal  jurisdiction  seaward 
of  the  California  tideland  sanctuaries. 

The  California  coastline  is  both  a  State 
and  a  national  treasure.  It  is  gravely 
threatened  by  the  immediate  develop- 
ment of  Its  oil  resources. 

In  its  October  19  report,  the  Presi- 
dent's panel  makes  the  case  simply  and 
succinctly  with  this  blunt  warning: 

The  United  States  has  neither  the  techni- 
cal nor  the  operational  capability  to  cope 
satisfactorily  with  a  large-scale  petroleum 
spill  in  the  marine  environment.  The  tech- 
nology does  not  exist  to  prevent  virtually 
all  of  the  oil  in  a  massive  spill  from  being 
deposited  on  shore. 

California's  relatively  unstable  tecton- 
ics add  to  the  dangers  of  drilling  on  our 
coastline,  according  to  the  Du  Bridge 
report: 

Further,  It  appears  that  there  are  not  at 
present  adequate  earthquake  design  guide- 
lines for  the  California  coast. 

Certainly  we  can  expect  that  tech- 
niques for  safe  drilling  on  the  ocean 
fioor  and  for  control  and  containment 
of  accidental  spills  will  be  developed  in 
the  future.  Further.  I  am  encouraged 
by  technical  progress  toward  ocean  floor 
completion  of  oil  wells,  which  will  elim- 
inate the  unsightly  towers  which  now 
pockmark  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 
When  these  advances  are  made,  when 
the  new  techniques  have  been  proven 
safe  and  workable,  then  both  the  State 
of  California  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  and  should  reconsider  the  need 
for  their  sanctuaries. 

But  until  that  year  comes,  I  believe 
the  legislation  I  introduce  today  is  vitally 
needed. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  will  be  to  pro- 
hibit further  leasing  for  the  extraction 
of  oil  and  gas  in  those  portions  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  which  are  sea- 
ward of  California's  marine  sanctuaries. 
At  the  present  time  only  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara sanctuary  has  seaward  leasing  oper- 
ations. This  bill  will  not  affect  these  op- 
erations. It  does  not  terminate  any  exist- 
ing lease  nor  the  right  to  drill  imder 
any  existing  lease. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  prohibit 
the  further  issuance  of  leases  in  those 
areas  which  are  seaward  of  California 
marine  sanctuaries.  This  protection  is  ef- 
fective imtil  the  State  of  California  de- 
termines that  the  prohibition  of  leasing 
established  pursuant  to  this  bill  is  not 
desirable. 

If  more  marine  sanctuaries  are  cre- 
ated by  the  State  of  California  subse- 
quent to  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  the 
further  issuance  of  leases  for  oil  and 
gas  production  in  the  area  seaward  of 
the  new  sanctuaries  will  be  prohibited. 
But  any  lease  in  this  seaward  area  which 
was  issued  before  the  creation  of  the 
State  sanctuary  would  not  be  affected. 


This  bill  only  restricts  the  Secretary  of 
Interior's  power  to  grant  leases  for  the 
extraction  of  oil  and  gas  from  those  por- 
tions of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
which  are  seaward  of  marine  sanctuaries. 
It  would  not  apply  off  coastal  areas  which 
California  does  not  itself  seek  to  protect 
by  establishing  sanctuaries  within  its 
own  jurisdiction.  It  does  not  limit  or  in 
any  way  affect  the  Secretary's  proce- 
dures for  Issuing  leases,  granting  rights 
of  way  or  renewing  leases.  This  bill  does 
not  alter  the  Secretary's  jurisdiction  over 
leasing  and  drilling  operations.  Scientific 
exploration  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  for  purposes  other  than  oil,  gas, 
or  mineral  recovery  is  in  no  way 
prohibited. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that 
this  bill  does  not  grant  to  California  any 
title  to  or  jurisdiction  over  any  portion 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Although  the  bill  is  silent  on  the  ques- 
tion of  how  far  seaward  the  sanctuary 
should  extend — as  written  the  ban  would 
apply  to  all  areas  in  the  Federal  juris- 
diction— I  am  aware  that  a  prohibition 
on  drilling  at  the  outer  limits  of  U.S.  ju- 
risdiction may  not  be  required  in  order  to 
protect  the  coastal  Federal  and  State 
sanctuary  areas.  I  urge  that  the  com- 
mittee deliberating  on  the  bill  request 
evidence  and  opinion  on  this  question. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  apprc^riately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  3093)  to  create  marine 
sanctuaries  fr(Hn  leasing  pursuant  to  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  in 
areas  off  the  coast  of  California  adjacent 
to  State-owned  submerged  lands  when 
such  State  suspends  leasing  of  such  sub- 
merged lands  for  mineral  purposes.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Cranston  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  3093 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "California  Marine 
Sanctuary  Act  of  1969". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  shoreline  of  the  State  of  California, 
and  the  lands  beneath  navigable  waters  and 
the  outer  Continental  Shelf  off  such  shore- 
line, are  rich  in  a  variety  of  natural,  com- 
mercial, recreational,  and  esthetic  resources 
of  immediate  and  potential  value  to  the  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  of  Americans; 
that  many  of  these  areas  are  in  danger  of 
damage  or  destruction  by  commercial  and 
Industrial  development;  and  that  it  Is  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  preserve,  protect,  re- 
store, make  accessible  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  p>eople,  and  encourage  balanced  use  of 
selected  portions  of  such  areas. 

Sec.  3.  Effective  as  of  the  date  on  which  the 
State  of  California  notifies  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  the  enactment  by  such  State 
of  any  law  providing  that  leases  will  not  be 
issued  by  such  State  for  the  exploration  for 
or  extraction  of  oU.  gas.  or  any  other  mineral 
in  any  area  extending  from  the  coastline  of 
such  State  to  the  edge  of  lands  beneath 
navigable  waters  within  such  State,  the  Sec- 
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retary  shall  stisp^nd,  for  the  duration  of  such 
Stat«  law.  all  fiirther  leasing,  pursuant  to 
the  Outer  Contl>iental  Shelf  Lands  Act.  for 
th«  exploration  ^or  or  extraction  of  oil.  gas. 
or  any  other  mitral  In  the  portion  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  seaward  of  such 
State  area.  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
such  seaward  pojrtlon  by  extending  seaward 
the  boundaries  oT  such  State  area  In  a  paral- 
lel manner  adji^sted  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  ooi^orm  to  lease  tract  boxind- 
arles.  | 

Sxc.  4.  Any  suspension  of  leasing  In  any 
area  pursuant  tojsectlon  3 — 

(1)  shall.  upa|i  notification  by  the  State 
of  California  of  ilaw  enacted  by  such  State 
requesting  termination  of  such  suspension 
with  respect  to  |U1  or  part  of  such  area,  be 
terminated  by  tfie  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
In  accordance  with  such  request,  or 

( 2 )  if  termlna|ted  pursuant  to  clause  ( 1 ) 
shall  be  relnstatied  upon  any  such  notifica- 
tion of  any  suc|i  law  requesting  reinstate- 
ment. 

Sec.    S.     Nothlj 
deemed- 

( 1 )    to  author 
terlor  to  termlna 
renew  any  lease  I 
-  (2)  ^  prohibit 


m    this    Act    shall    be 


the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
te  any  lease  or  to  refuse  to 
fflth  a  right  of  renewal;  or 
or  limit  any  presently  ex- 
isting fitofer  of  ^le  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  grant  rights  off  way:  or 

(3)  to  prohibit  any  exploration  or  develop- 
ment of  the  0»ter  Continental  Shelf  for 
purposes  other  than  the  recovery  of  oil,  gas 
or  other  minerals;  or 

(4)  to  grant  td  the  State  of  California  any 
title  or  Jurisdiction  over  any  portion  of  the 
outer  Continental!  Shelf.  Sec.  6.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act-f- 

( 1 )  the  term  |  "lands  beneath  navigable 
waters"  has  the  jmeanlng  prescribed  In  the 
Submerged  Landi  Act; 

(2)  the  term  ['Outer  Continental  Shelf" 
has  the  meanlni;  prescribed  In  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act; 

(3)  the  term  rcoastUne"  means  the  line 
of  ordinary  low  water  along  that  portion  of 
the  coast  which  w  In  direct  contact  with  the 
open  sea  and  thi  line  marUng  the  seaward 
limit  of  Inland  wAters;  and 

(4)  the  term  f'lease"  means  any  permit, 
contract  or  any  other  form  of  authorization. 

Sec.  7.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  any 
section,  subsectlcn.  sentence,  clause  or  cir- 
cumstance Is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  application 
of  any  such  prortslon.  section,  subsection, 
sentence,  clause,  phrase  or  Individual  word 
to  other  persons  and  circumstances  Is  not 
affected  thereby.  1 


ADDinONAlL  COSPONSORS  OP 
I  BILLS 

S.  1958 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat,  at  the  next  printing 
the  name  of  th<i  Senator  from  Alabama 
•  Mr.  Allen)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1958,  to  provjde  for  an  equitable  sys- 
tem for  fixing  aiid  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation  ot  wage  board  employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  sd  ordered. 

S.  2674 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  )of  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii ( Mr.  InouyJ:  ^ ,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  thanext  printing,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller) 
be  added  as  a  Cosponsor  of  S.  2674,  to 
amend  title  37,  i  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  procurement  and  reten- 


tion of  judge  advocates  and  law  special- 
ist officers  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    256 

INCREASE  SOCIAL  SECtTRITY  BENEFITS  BY 
IS    PEflCENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
Americans,  retirement  means  poverty.  A 
man  works  hard  and  well,  and  his  re- 
ward for  a  lifetime  of  work  is  humili- 
ation, deprivation,  and  economic  fear.  It 
is  A  sad  truth  of  today  that  many  elderly 
people  fear  a  life  of  economic  insecurity 
more  than  they  fear  death  itself. 

Three  out  of  10  persons  over  65,  in 
contrast  to  one  in  nine  persons  under  65, 
are  living  in  poverty  at  this  time. 

This  problem  of  extremely  low  incomes 
Is  further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
more  Americans  are  spending  more  years 
in  retirement  periods  of  Indeterminate 
length  and  uncertain  needs,  thus  causing 
a  mounting  strain  on  the  limited  re- 
sources which  they  had  when  they  began 
retirement. 

Yet  serious  as  the  situation  is  today, 
it  will  deteriorate  even  more  dramatically 
in  the  years  ahead  imless  something  is 
done — and  done  quickly.  National  eco- 
nomic growth,  while  putting  added  dol- 
lars into  the  pockets  of  the  workers,  in- 
creases pressiu"es  on  the  retiree.  A  rise 
in  earnings  of  4  percent  annually — a  not 
unrealistic  assumption  in  this  era  of  in- 
flation— means  that  consumption  levels 
will  approximately  double  in  the  next 
two  decades,  placing  those  on  fixed  in- 
comes at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  the 
marketplace. 

This  disadvantage  is  newly  deepened 
by  Inflation — a  cruel  acid  of  our  society. 
The  cost  of  living  rose  by  5  percent  last 
year  and  will  exceed  6  percent  this  year. 
Our  elder  citizens  have  had  $3  billion  in 
purchasing  power  taken  away  by  infla- 
tion from  their  pensions  since  1965. 
Present  Inflation  has  already  robbed 
social  security  recipients  of  the  7-percent 
Increase  in  benefits  most  recently  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

This  pauperization  of  our  elderly  will 
continue  unless  something  is  done  now. 
For  these  reasons,  I  submit  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  me  to 
the  tax  reform  blU.  H.R.  13270,  an  im- 
mediate across-the-board  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  by  15  percent.  A 
lot  more  needs  to  be  done,  but  we  should 
not  fail  to  do  at  least  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  256)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  October  29,  1969,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  210.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the  Pueblo 
of  Laguna;  and 

S.  1689.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Haz- 


ardous Substances  Act  to  protect  children 
from  toys  and  other  articles  Intended  for  use 
by  children  which  are  hazardous  due  to  the 
presence  of  electrical,  mechanical,  or  thermal 
hazards,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing nomination  has  been  referred  to 
and  is  now  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Warren  H.  Coolidge,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern 
district  of  North  Carolina  for  the  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Robert  H.  Cowen. 

On  behalf  of  the  Commltee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Wednesday,  November  5,  1969, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nomination,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  Intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearing  which  may  be  sched- 
uled. 


LIBERALIZATION  OF  FEDERAL 
TRADE  COMMISSION  RULES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
announced  a  number  of  changes  in  its 
rules  concerning  release  of  information 
to  the  public.  These  changes  liberalize 
FTC  policy  concerning  disclosures  of  ad- 
visory opinions,  pre-merger  clearance  re- 
quests, and  certain  applications  under 
outstanding  orders.  Many  of  these  issues 
were  discussed  by  the  Commissioners  last 
month  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  the  Commission  re- 
sponding in  such  a  timely  and  construc- 
tive manner. 

One  rule  change  provides  Chat  all  ex 
parte  communications  to  the  Commis- 
sion relating  to  the  decisional  processes 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  public  record. 
Specifically,  the  new  procedure  provides 
that  all  communications,  oral  or  written, 
received  by  any  Commissioner  or  Com- 
mission employee  involved  in  the  deci- 
sional process,  shall  be  made  a  part  of 
the  public  record. 

The  subcommittee  inquiry  into  Com- 
mission procedures  pointed  to  the  urgent 
need  for  this  procedure,  and  it  should  do 
much  to  dispel  any  public  anxiety  over 
possible  appearances  of  impropriety  in 
the  course  of  the  FTC's  decisionmaking 
process.  Rather  than  inhibiting  commu- 
nication to  the  Commission,  it  provides 
safeguards  for  the  public  and  for  parties 
involved  in  Commission  proceedings. 

The  FTC  is  currently  considering  pro- 
posed changes  in  its  rule  relating  to  ac- 
cess to  and  confidentiality  of  informa- 
tion under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  We  will  be  looking  forward  to  prog- 
ress in  this  area  to  conform  the  Com- 
mission's disclosure  policies  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  "letter  and  spirit"  of  the 
act. 

I  feel  certain  that  Senators  will  be 
Interested  in  the  Commission's  activi- 
ties in  this  area.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  release  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I A  news  release  from  the  Federal  Trade 

Commission.  Oct.  24.  19691 

PTC  Liberalizes  Public  Information 

Disclosure  Policies 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  today  an- 
nounced Important  changes  In  its  rules  of 
practice  which  greatly  Increase  Information 
available  to  the  public  on  advisory  opinions, 
per-merger  clearance  requests,  applications 
under  outstanding  orders  for  approval  of 
proposed  divestitures  or  acquisitions,  and 
other  admlnlsuative  actions  by  the 
Commission. 

The  rule  changes  are  another  step  taken 
by  the  Commission  to  conform  its  disclosure 
policies  to  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

To  an  increasing  degree,  the  Commission 
is  publicizing  Its  actions  as  fully  and  speedily 
as  possible,  giving  the  public  opportunity  to 
submit  views  on  various  prop>osals.  and  tak- 
ing these  views  into  consideration  In  making 
its  rulings. 

Every  effort  Is  being  made  to  formulate  a 
maximum  disclosure  program  that  is  both 
balanced  and  fair— i.e..  one  that  gives  full 
recognition  to  the  public's  right  to  know  how 
the  Commission  is  carrying  out  Its  law 
enforcement  responsibilities,  without  un- 
necessarily injuring  the  reputation  of  the 
businessmen  and  companies  regulated  by 
ihe  Commission  or  disclosing  their  trade 
.secrets. 

One  of  the  major  rule  changes  deals  with 
the  publication  of  the  FTC's  advisory  opin- 
ions as  to  the  legality  of  proposed  courses 
of  action.  Under  the  old  rule,  only  a  digest 
of  the  advisory  opinion  was  published  and 
It  did  not  identify  the  requesting  party  or 
disclose  material  as  to  which  confidentiality 
had  been   granted. 

The  new  rule  provides  that  the  advisory 
opinions  themselves  find  the  requests  for 
them  will  be  made  public  when  the  opinions 
are  rendered  by  the  Commission,  and  will  in- 
clude the  names  of  the  requesting  parties 
and  details  of  the  request. 

Before  making  any  of  this  material  public, 
however,  the  Commission  will  consider  any 
requests  made  to  it  that  all  or  part  of  this 
material  be  held  confidential,  and  will  make 
Its  decision  on  these  requests  with  due  regard 
to  its  own  rules,  any  existing  statutory  re- 
strictions, and  the  public  interest. 

Another  revision  deals  with  the  procedure 
for  handling  requests  for  advice  concerning 
proposed  mergers  and  applications  for  ap- 
proval of  contemplated  divestitures,  acquisi- 
tions, and  similar  transactions  subject  to 
Commission  revie-y  under  outstanding  orders. 

Upon  receipt,  as  announced  on  August  6, 
1969,  all  of  these  requests  and  applications, 
together  with  supporting  materials,  are 
placed  on  the  public  record  and  made  the 
subject  of  a  press  release,  subject  to  FTC 
rulings  on  confidentiality  requests  based  on 
the  same  criteria  used  in  advisory  opinion 
matters. 

A  new  rule  has  been  added  providing  that 
in  the  future,  the  Commission  will  also  place 
on  the  public  record,  immediately  upon  re- 
ceipt, all  communications,  written  or  oral, 
concerning  the  proptosed  mergers  or  other 
transactions  received  by  any  member  of  the 
Commission  or  by  Einy  employee  Involved  in 
the  decisional  process.  In  the  case  of  an  oral 
communication,  the  recipient  will  immedi- 
ately furnish  the  Commission  with  a  memo- 
randum in  writing  setting  forth  the  full 
content  of  the  communication  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  received,  and 
the  memorandum  will  be  placed  on  the  pub- 
lic record. 

Within  30  days  after  the  request  or  appli- 
cation and  other  materials  are  placed  on  the 
public  record,  any  Interested  member  of  the 
public  may  file  with  the  Commission  objec- 


tions or  comments  concerning  the  proposal, 
which  win  also  be  made  a  part  of  the  public 
record. 

When  the  Commission  gives  its  advice  re- 
garding the  proposed  merger  or  has  re- 
sponded to  an  application  for  approval  of  a 
proposed  acquisition  or  divestiture,  the  ad- 
vice or  response  and  the  (Commission's  sup- 
porting reasons  will  be  published. 

Under  another  rule  revision,  the  Commis- 
sion win  announce  Its  determination  to  issue 
a  complaint  when  the  complaint  is  sent  to 
the  proposed  respondent  under  the  consent 
order  procedures  rather  than,  as  is  presently 
done,  defer  making  the  complaint  public 
until  the  time  a  consent  order  is  provision- 
ally accepted  or  the  complaint  is  formally 
issued  under  the  adjudicative  procedures. 

These  revised  rules  and  related  revisions 
are  being  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Chairman  Dixon  is  opposed  to  publishing 
advisory  opinions  and  requests  therefor,  in- 
cluding names  and  details,  when  the  opinions 
are  rendered  by  the  Commission.  Addition- 
ally, he  Is  opposed  to  placing  on  the  public 
record  as  soon  as  they  are  received  requests 
for  advice  concerning  proposed  mergers  un- 
der the  advisory  opinion  procedure.  He  ob- 
jects to  these  provisions  for  the  reason  that 
he  believes  these  changes  in  the  Rules  would 
discourage  parties  from  coming  to  the  Com- 
mission and  asking  for  binding  advice.  He 
believes  that  these  provisions  will  place  a 
greater  load  on  the  Commission  from  the 
point  of  having  to  consider  matters  after 
action  has  been  consummated. 


NOBEL  PRIZE  IN  ECONOMIC  SCI- 
ENCE RELATES  TO  CONGRESS  AC- 
TION ON  TAXING  AND  SPENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
award  of  the  first  Nobel  Prize  in  Eco- 
nomic Science  to  Dr.  Ragnar  Frisch  of 
Norway  and  Dr.  Jan  Tinbergen  of  the 
Netherlands  has  recently  been  an- 
nounced. The  selection  of  these  two  dis- 
tinguished European  econometricians  as 
the  Nobel  Prize  winners  is  a  recognition 
of  the  importance  which  has  come  to  be 
attached  to  the  scientific  aspect  of  eco- 
nomics. It  is  also  a  recognition  of  the 
achievements  of  these  two  scholars  in 
relating  economic  theory  to  contempo- 
rary policy  needs. 

Econometrics  is  the  application  of 
mathematical  and  statistical  techniques 
to  the  analysis  of  economic  data.  Prop- 
erly practiced,  it  is  far  from  being  an 
ivory  tower  activity.  Indeed,  because  it 
requires  the  scholar  to  base  his  investi- 
gation on  observed  data,  use  of  the  econ- 
ometric approach  assures  that  atten- 
tion is  focused  on  how  the  economy  ac- 
tually behaves. 

One  of  Professor  Prisch's  outstanding 
achievements  is  his  analysis  of  business 
cycles  and  particularly  of  the  way  in 
which  the  normal  pattern  of  the  econ- 
omy is  disrupted  by  a  sudden  external 
stimulus,  such  as  a  war  or  political  up- 
set. The  practical  importance  of  this 
question  is  apparent  today  as  we  con- 
tinue to  struggle  with  the  imbalances  in 
the  U.S.  economy  which  have  resulted 
from  the  1965-66  jump  in  military 
spending. 

Professor  Tinbergen  has  pioneered  in 
the  development  of  dynamic  aggregate 
economic  models,  the  kind  of  models 
which  aid  in  understanding  and  quanti- 
fying the  effects  of  policy  actions  in  a 
dynamic,  growing  economy.  Such  models 
have  now  come  into  widespread  use  and 


are  proving  their  value  as  an  aid  to  ra- 
tional policymaking. 

Although  the  United  States  has  not 
moved  as  rapidly  as  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  to  incorporate  the  tech- 
niques of  econometrics  into  its  policy- 
making machinery,  there  have  been  ad- 
vances in  recent  years  both  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  economic  data  available  and 
in  the  skill  and  understanding  with 
which  it  is  used.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  cooperated  with  university 
economists  in  the  development  of  models 
of  the  U.S.  economy,  and  econometri- 
cians have  been  brought  into  the  Gov- 
ernment's statistical  and  economic 
agencies.  The  tradition  of  government 
service  which  has  been  established 
among  academic  economists  has  brought 
and  continues  to  bring  distinguished 
econometricians  to  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  both  as  members  and  as 
staff  personnel. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Treasury 
have  worked  together  to  develop  a  model 
of  the  U.S.  economy  which  is  now  in 
regular  use  for  forecasting  the  economic 
outlook.  These  forecasts  are  revised 
promptly  when  new  quarterly  data  be- 
come available,  and  the  model  is  par- 
ticularly designed  to  facilitate  analysis 
of  the  quantitative  effects  of  contem- 
plated policy  recommendations.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  now  begun 
to  incorporate  into  its  regular  economic 
forecasts  the  information  obtained  from 
the  more  complex  model  it  has  developed 
in  cooperation  with  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Forecasts  based 
on  models  developed  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment, such  as  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan model  and  the  Wharton  School 
model,  are  also  utilized  by  policymakers. 
The  largest  and  most  complex  model  of 
the  U.S.  economy  has  been  developed 
recently  at  the  Brookings  Institution.  It 
too  will  be  of  great  value  to  policy- 
makers. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  vice  chair- 
man, has  consistently  supported  the  use 
of  quantitative  analysis  as  an  aid  to 
rational  economic  policy.  Ever  since  its 
establishment,  the  committee  has  con- 
cerned itself  with  improving  the  quality 
of  our  statistical  data,  because  depend- 
able econometric  analysis  requires  reli- 
able data  with  which  to  work.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee  has  also  sponsored 
and  encouraged  numerous  analytic 
studies,  including  the  now  famous  1959- 
60  study  of  "Employment,  Growth,  and 
Price  Levels,"  a  study  which  has  be- 
come a  standard  reference  in  the  libra- 
ries of  economists  and  policymakers. 

Today  there  is  a  need  for  Congress  to 
make  arrangements  to  more  systemat- 
ically avail  itself  of  the  information 
which  econometric  models  make  avail- 
able. Congress  has  the  responsibility  to 
make  rational  decisions  with  respect  to 
taxes,  expenditures,  wage  and  price 
policy,  and  a  host  of  other  difficult  eco- 
nomic problems.  These  decisions  should 
be  made  in  the  light  of  all  available  in- 
formation and  with  the  fullest  possible 
understanding  of  their  consequences.  We 
do  the  Nation  a  disservice  if  we  ignore 
the  quantltatlv3  information  now  avail- 
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able  from  economic  models.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee  can  appropriately 
take  the  leadership  in  making  this  in- 
formation syBtematically  available  to 
Congress.  Together  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee.  I  plan  to  press  vig- 
orously towand  this  objective. 


NATO  NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  PEFICV.  Mr.  President,  from  Oc- 
tober 15  to  22.  as  a  delegate  from  the 
UjB.  Senate,  and  rapporteur  of  the  NATO 
Balance  of  Payments  Subcommittee,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  NATO 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  meetings  in 
Brussels,  Belgium.  These  meetings  bring 
together  legislators  from  the  member 
countries  of  NATO  to  talk  over  mutual 
concerns  and  problems  and  to  plan  to- 
gether for  solving  these  problems  and 
making  the  NATO  Alliance  stronger. 
The  delegation  from  the  Senate  was  led 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman). 
-  OD&of  the  iiajor  problems  mentioned 
-tim&«fter  tiite  by  American  delegates 
at  the  Assembly  meetings  was  U.S.  troop 
commitment  io  NATO  in  Western  Eu- 
rope and  the  problems  of  financing  that 
commitment.  Twenty-five  years  after 
the  end  of  \forld  War  n  the  United 
States  still  haa  in  excess  of  300.000  troops 
in  Western  Elurope  and  total  military 
personnel,  including  wives  and  depend- 
ents, of  about  I  600.000 — more  Americans 
than  are  currently  in  Vietnam.  This 
commitment  costs  the  United  States 
about  $15  billion  a  year  in  budgetary 
terms  and  is  a  $1.5  billion  drain  on  our 
balance  of  payments. 

This  NATOi  commitment  is  a  major 
cause  for  the  conscription  of  our  young 
men  into  milit|iry  service ;  it  has  contrib- 
uted to  inflation  at  home  and  to  the 
unbalancing  of  the  U.S.  budget  in  most 
years  since  19(14.  It  has  also  led  to  the 
threat  of  inhibiting  American  tourism 
abroad  as  well  as  involuntary  restric- 
tions on  American  investment  and  lend- 
ing abroad  for  many  years. 

And  this  sacrifice  seems  unnecessary 
to  many  Americans  at  home  as  well  as 
to  delegates  t<)  the  Assembly  meetings. 
It  is  being  m^de  by  the  United  States 
for  a  Europe  freer  from  military  con- 
scription, freer  from  inflation  and  un- 
balanced budgets,  prosperous  beyond 
anyone's  wildfst  expectations  25  years 
ago  with  a  surplus  in  balance-of-pay- 
ments  accounts.  And  it  is  being  made  in 
behalf  of  a  Europe  that  has  essentially 
not  fulfilled  aven  the  commitments  to 
NATO  that  it  has  solemnly  made,  much 
less  assiuned  t$e  degree  of  burden-shar- 
ing that  conditions  and  circumstances 
would  warran^. 

I  warned  th^  Economic  Committee  of 
the  Assembly,  on  which  I  serve,  that  I 
did  not  plan  to  continue  voting  to  sup- 
port the  balatice-of-payments  cost  or 
even  the  full  budgetary  cost  for  our 
NATO  expenditures  at  their  present  level 
without  substantive  changes  in  financial 
arrangements  lietween  countries  involved 
in  the  conmioli  defense  of  Europe.  The 
alternative  I  p0sed  to  the  other  member 
countries  of  NATO  was  to  develop  a  plan 
to  make  more  feasible  the  continued 
existence  of  American  forces  in  Europe 
on  a  more  equitable  and  practical  basis  in 


the  years  ahead.  This  means  that  West- 
em  Etu-ope  must  pwiy  for  more  of  its 
rightful  share  of  the  NATO  union  costs 
if  that  union  is  to  survive. 

Work  on  such  a  plan  actually  began  a 
year  ago  at  the  November  1968  meetings 
of  the  Assembly.  At  that  time  the  As- 
sembly unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
stating  that  multilateral  approaches  be 
examined  which  offer  practical  means  of 
achieving  more  permanent  political,  mil- 
itary, and  economic  stability  in  future 
handling  of  the  military  balance-of-pay- 
ments  effects  within  NATO.  The  bsisic 
principle  wae  that  no  country  should  gain 
or  lose,  on  the  balance  of  payments,  from 
its  military  commitment  to  NATO. 

This  past  June  the  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  the  Assembly  suggested  that  a 
plan  for  a  military  balance  of  payments 
offset  arrangement  be  worked  out  for 
military  expenditures  within  NATO 
and  appointed  me  rapporteur — working 
chairman — of  a  special  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments Subcommittee  to  devise  such  a 
plan.  Working  with  the  U.S.  Treasury 
the  btisics  of  such  a  plan  were  worked 
out  and  presented  to  the  Assembly  this 
fall.  The  main  points  of  the  plan  are 
that  a  clearinghouse  be  set  up  by  NATO 
accurately  to  identify  the  balance-of- 
payments  gains  or  losses  to  each  NATO 
country  as  a  result  of  its  commitment  to 
the  common  defense,  and  to  provide  the 
structure  for  adjustment  of  the  balance - 
of -payments  gains  or  losses;  that  this 
structure  be  set  up  and  conmience  its 
work  by  July  1,  1970,  so  that  balance-of- 
payments  adjustments  can  automati- 
cally be  made  to  begin  on  July  1.  1971, 
and  in  all  succeeding  years;  that  in  the 
interim  the  existing  bilateral  arrange- 
ments between  various  NATO  countries 
be  continued  imtil  such  time  as  the  new 
adjustment  mechanism  takes  effect;  fur- 
thermore, that  in  computing  military 
balance-of-payments  gains  or  deficits  of 
member  countries,  included  shall  be  the 
full  costs  of  ofBcial  expenditures  for 
goods  and  services  for  use  within  the 
host  country's  territory  as  well  as  spend- 
ing by  persormel — other  than  local  na- 
tionals— and  dependents  for  local  goods 
and  services  and  also  official  expendi- 
tures for  goods,  such  as  major  equip- 
ment, for  use  outside  the  host  country's 
territory;  that  official  expenditures  for 
goods  and  services  within  the  host  coun- 
try's territory — including  the  pay  of  lo- 
cal national  employees,  construction, 
contractual  services,  and  materials  and 
supplies  for  official  use  within  the  coun- 
try— shall  be  paid  for  as  a  budget  ex- 
pense by  the  host  country;  that  spend- 
ing by  personnel  and  dependents  for  lo- 
cal goods  and  services  and  official  ex- 
penditures for  goods  for  use  outside  the 
host  country's  territory  shall  be  paid  for 
in  blocked  currency  for  military  pro- 
curement or  other  purchases  that  clearly 
have  an  element  of  additionality. 

This  plan  was  unanimously  approved 
by  all  the  members  of  the  Economic 
Committee.  For  the  first  time,  other 
members  of  the  NATO  Alliance  affirm  the 
principle  that  they  must  help  support 
U.S.  troops  in  Europe  through  direct 
budgetary  contributions  as  well  as  help 
offset  the  balance  of  payments  effects  of 
our  conmiitment  in  E^urope. 
This  plan  is  now  being  referred  to 


member  goveniments  so  that  by  Febru- 
ary 1.  1970,  all  pertinent  data  and  infor- 
mation can  be  gathered  to  see  what  the 
total  budget  and  balance-of-i>ayments 
costs  are  of  all  countries  within  NATO.  It 
is  then  planned  to  establish  a  structure 
by  July  1,  1970,  which  will  automatically 
calculate  and  compute  financial  adjust- 
ments among  member  nations  of  NATO. 
This  procedure  would  officially  take  over 
to  resolve  financial  adjustments  within 
NATO  as  soon  as  the  existing  bilateral 
arrangements  between  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  and  Grermany  expire  on 
July  1.  1971. 

I  believe  that  significant  steps  have 
been  taken  toward  putting  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  NATO  on  a  sounder  financial 
footing.  European  countries  realize  that 
unless  they  contribute  more  to  the  de- 
fense of  NATO  the  pressure  within  the 
United  States  will  be  overwhelming  for 
scaling  down  some  of  our  NATO  troops. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  the  support  I 
received  from  other  members  of  the  U.S. 
delegation,  both  House  and  Senate,  and 
from  the  administration.  I  plan  to  con- 
tinue working  toward  the  goal  of  finan- 
cial rearrangements  within  NATO  so 
that  our  European  partners  will  pick  up 
a  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
U.S.  troops  in  Europe. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  motion  adopted  by  the 
Economic  Committee  continuing  the 
work  of  the  Balance  of  Payments  Sub- 
committee, the  recommendation  adopted 
by  the  Economic  Committee  outlining 
the  details  of  the  financial  adjustments 
to  be  made  in  the  future,  and  the  speech 
I  made  at  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly, 
outlining  the  necessity  for  such  a  finan- 
cial rearrangement,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Motion  Adopted  by  the  Economic  Com- 

Mrma:  on  Balance  of  Payments,  North 

Atlantic  Assembly 

The  Economic  Committee:  Has  examined 
the  statement,  resolution  and  recommenda- 
tions of  Senator  Percy  relating  to  a  plan  for 
offsetting  military  expenditure  within  NATO: 
considers  that  they  constitute  a  practical  re- 
arrangement of  military  expenditure  which 
is  desirable  and  right  In  principle:  recom- 
mends for  examination  by  the  Economic 
Committee  the  proposals  put  forward  by 
Senator  Percy;  calls  on  the  members  of  the 
Committee  to  consult  their  governments  on 
the  subject  and  to  make  reports  to  the  Com- 
mittee and  to  Senator  Percy  by  no  later  than 
1  February  1970;  recognizing  the  Importance 
of  and  necessity  for  accurate  statistical  data 
relating  to  the  military  expenditures  In- 
volved, recommends  that  the  mandate  given 
to  the  Sub-Committee  should  be  renewed  In 
order  to  enable  it  to  continue  Its  etamlnatlon 
of  the  problem  and  to  make  a  further  report 
to  the  Economic  Committee  next  year. 

An  Economic  CoMMimx  Recommendation 
Adopted  by  the  Economic  Committee  on 
Balance  or  Payments,  North  Atlantic 
Assembly 

Whereas  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  at 
Its  annual  meeting  in  November  1968  recom- 
mended that  multilateral  approaches  be  ex- 
amined which  offer  practical  means  of 
achieving  more  permanent  political,  mili- 
tary and  economic  stability  In  future  han- 
dling of  the  military  balance  of  payments 
effects  within  NATO; 
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Whereat  In  Ministerial  Sessions  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  held  that  the  solidarity  of 
the  Alliance  can  be  strengthened  by  co- 
operation between  members  to  alleviate  bur- 
dens arising  from  balance  of  payments  def- 
icits resulting  specifically  from  military  ex- 
penditures for  the  collective  defense; 

Whereoi  the  Economic  Committee  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  at  its  June  1969 
meeting  suggested  that  a  plan  for  a  military 
balance  of  payments  offset  arrangement  be 
worked  out  for  military  expenditures  within 
NATO; 

Whereas  a  Balance  of  Payments  Sub-Com- 
mittee of  the  Economic  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  work  to  develop  such  a  plan; 

Whereas,  the  balance  of  payments  dlf- 
flcultles  of  certain  members  of  NATO  have 
worsened  in  the  intervening  period  since 
June  thereby  endangering  continuing  troop 
support  in  Europe  at  the  same  level  as  cur- 
rently maintained; 

Whereas  the  Balance  of  Payments  Sub- 
Committee  has  studied  all  recommendations 
submitted  to  it; 

Whereas  the  Sub-Committee  reaffirms  the 
principle  that  no  country  should  gain  or 
lose  balance  of  payments  wise  from  its  NATO 
exp>enditure6  for  the  common  defense;  Rec- 
om  771  ends, 

That  a  clearing  bouse  be  set  up  by  NATO 
accurately  to  Identify  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments gains  or  losses  to  each  NATO  country 
as  a  result  of  its  commitment  to  the  common 
defense,  and  to  provide  the  structure  for 
adjustment  of  the  balance  of  payments  gains 
or  losses; 

That  this  structure  be  set  up  and  com- 
mence its  work  by  July  1,  1970.  so  that  bal- 
ance of  pajrments  adjustments  can  automat- 
IcaUy  be  made  to  begin  on  1st  July  1971 
and  In  all  succeeding  years; 

That  in  the  interim  the  existing  bilateral 
arrangements  between  various  NATO  coun- 
tries be  continued  until  such  time  as  the 
new  adjustment  mechanism  takes  effect; 
Furthermore, 

That  In  computing  military  balance  of 
payments  gains  or  deficits  of  member  coun- 
tries. Included  shall  be  the  full  costs  of  offi- 
cial expenditures  for  goods  and  services  for 
use  within  the  host  country's  territory  as 
well  as  spending  by  personnel  (other  than 
local  nationals,  and  dependents  for  local 
goods  and  services  and  also  official  expendi- 
tures for  goods,  such  as  major  equipment,  for 
use  outside  the  host  country's  territory; 

That  official  expenditures  for  goods  and 
services  within  the  host  country's  territory 
(Including  the  pay  of  local  national  employ- 
ees, construction,  contractual  services,  and 
materials  and  supplies  for  official  use  within 
the  country),  shall  be  paid  for  as  a  budget 
expense  by  the  host  country; 

That  spending  by  p>ersonnel  and  dependents 
for  local  goods  and  services  and  official  ex- 
penditures for  goods  for  use  outside  the 
host  country's  territory  shall  be  paid  for  In 
blocked  currency  for  military  procurement 
or  other  purchases  that  clearly  have  an  ele- 
ment of  additionality. 

Appendix  to  the  MiNtrrEs  or  a  Meeting  of 

THE     SUBCOMMrrTEE     ON     BALANCE     OP     PAY- 
MENTS.  Brussels.  October   15,   1969 

(Statement    by   Senator    Percy    (tJSA). 
Rapporteur ) 

It  Is  significant  that  we  meet  In  Brussels 
today  on  October  15,  1969.  This  Is,  as  you 
well  know,  a  self- proclaimed  day  of  mora- 
torium in  the  United  States  to  protest  our 
deep  involvement  in  a  tragic  war  in  South- 
east Asia  which  millions  of  Americans  feel 
has  required  a  sacrifice  of  American  lives  and 
resources  far  In  excess  of  what  should  rea- 
sonably be  expected  of  \is. 

In  all  candour  let  me  report  to  you  that  In 
my  personal  opinion  there  is  a  deep  under- 
lying feeling  on  the  part  of  millions  of 
Americans  that  there  should  be  a  reassess- 
ment of  our  NATO  Involvement.  Today,  a 


quarter  of  a  century  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  there  are  Just  as  many  Americana  in 
E^irope  as  there  Eire  in  Vietnam,  costing  bil- 
lions of  dollars  annually. 

This  NATO  commitment  requires  the 
drafting  of  our  young  men  Into  military 
service:  it  has  contributed  to  inflation  at 
home:  the  unbalancing  of  the  U.S.  budget  in 
most  years  since  1944.  It  has  also  led  to  the 
threat  of  a  tax  on,  or  the  cutting  off  of. 
American  tourism  abroad  as  well  as  Involun- 
tary restrictions  on  American  Investment 
abroad  for  many  years. 

And  this  sacrifice  by  the  United  States 
seems  unnecessary  to  many  Americans.  It  is 
being  made  for  a  Europe  free  from  military 
conscription,  freer  from  Inflation  and  unbal- 
anced budgets,  prospero\i8  beyond  anyone's 
wildest  expectations  25  years  ago  with  a  sur- 
plus in  its  balance  of  payments  accounts,  and 
furthermore  a  Europe  that  has  essentially 
not  fulfilled  even  the  co77iT7iit77ients  to  NATO 
that  It  has  solemnly  made,  much  less  as- 
sumed the  degree  of  burden-sharing  that 
conditions  and  circumstances  would  warrant. 

I  feel  it  Is  only  fair  to  advise  you.  In  as 
blunt  and  straight  forward  a  manner  as 
legislative  diplomacy  will  allow,  that  as  one 
United  States  Senator  representing  11,000,000 
Americans  In  my  own  state  of  Illinois,  I  do 
not  intend  to  continue  voting  to  support  the 
balance  of  payments  cost  or  even  the  full 
budg;etary  cost  for  our  NATO  expenditures 
at  their  present  level  without  substantive 
changes  in  financial  arrangements  between 
countries  Involved  in  the  common  defense  of 
Europe.  I  can  assure  you  I  am  not  alone  In 
this  feeling. 

What  I  can  do  beyond  this  commitment 
to  action,  however,  is  develop  for  and  with 
you  a  plan  that  will  make  more  feasible  the 
continued  existence  of  American  forces  In 
Europe  on  a  fairer  and  more  practical  basis 
in  the  years  ahead.  The  clear  and  unequivo- 
cal message  that  I  want  to  share  with  you 
today  Is  that  a  Western  Europe  that  enjoys 
freedom  and  great  affluence  must  pay  for 
more  of  its  rightful  share  of  the  NATO  union 
costs  if  that  union  is  to  survive. 

Today  we  continue  our  efforts  to  develop 
a  plan  to  resolve  the  balance-of-payments 
problems  caused  by  NA1X)  countries'  com- 
mitments to  the  common  defense. 

What  we  are  seeking  is  not  an  agreement 
that  will  bring  advantage  to  one  party  or 
another,  but  rather  a  sound  and  fair  solu- 
tion. Our  basic  principle  is  that  no  country 
should  g;aln  or  lose,  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, from  its  military  commitment  to 
NATO. 

This  Is  not  a  revolutionary  new  concept 
but  rather  one  as  old  as  the  Greek  city- 
states.  In  Thucydldes'  history  of  the  Pelopyon- 
neslan  War  is  this  account  of  an  earlier 
alliance: 

"The  Athenians,  Arglves,  Mantlneans,  and 
Elesms.  acting  for  themselves  and  the  allies 
in  their  respective  empires,  made  a  treaty 
for  a  hundred  yeiu-s,  to  be  without  fraud  or 
hurt  by  land  and  by  sea.  .  . . 

"If  an  enemy  Invade  the  country  of  the 
Athenians,  the  Arglves,  Eleans.  and  Man- 
tlneans shall  go  to  the  relief  of  Athens,  ac- 
cording as  the  Athenians  may  require  by  mes- 
sage, in  such  way  as  they  most  effectually  can. 
to  the  best  of  their  power. . . . 

"The  relieving  troops  shall  be  maintained 
by  the  city  sending  them  for  thirty  days  from 
their  arrival  in  the  city  that  has  required 
them,  and  upon  their  return  in  the  same  way: 
if  their  services  be  desired  for  a  longer  period 
the  city  that  sent  for  them  shall  maintain 
them. . . ." 

We  should  not  find  it  beyond  our  wit  and 
will  to  achieve  a  solution  which  the  city  states 
of  Greece  were  able  to  devise  2390  years  before 
us. 

The  problems  of  the  sending  states  have 
become  even  more  acute  in  recent  years.  The 
U.K.  has  had  serious  economic  difficulties 
and  remains  a  deficit  country  In  its  Inter- 


national accounts.  The  deteriorating  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  has  been  a  matter  of 
concern  for  the  past  nine  years.  The  situation 
is  grounded  in  long-standing  structural  fac- 
tors and  has  grown  worse  in  recent  months. 
The  trade  surplus  on  which  we  formerly  re- 
lied to  strengthen  the  payments  position  has 
been  eliminated.  Overall  payments  show  a 
10.7  billion  dollar  deficit  at  an  annual  rate  for 
the  first  half  of  1969.  More  than  one-third 
of  this  deficit  can  be  ascribed  to  net  military 
transactions — 3.7  billion  on  an  annual  basis. 
The  deficit  that  can  be  directly  ascribed  to 
expenditures  in  NATO  Is  1.5  billion.  This  can- 
not be  maintained. 

Resolution  of  these  payments  problems  is 
essential,  not  only  for  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  but 
also  to  maintain  international  monetary  sta- 
bility and  for  the  U.S.  to  be  able  to  continue 
its  contribution  to  NATO  forces  in  Europe. 

Unless  this  payments  problem  can  be  re- 
solved, there  Is  only  one  alternative.  U.S. 
troop  withdrawals. 

A  year  ago  the  Economic  Committee  began 
Its  work  on  this  subject  In  hopes  of  creating 
a  mechanism  to  multllaterally  solve  balance- 
of-payments  problems  within  NATO  before  a 
crisis  was  precipitated.  That  crisis  is  now 
upon  us.  Unless  procedures  can  be  set  up 
to  eliminate  the  Intolerable  balance-of-pay- 
ments strains  within  the  Alliance,  the  United 
States  will  have  to  reduce  its  commitment 
to  NATO.  And  I  shall  be  among  the  first  In 
the  U.S.  Senate  calling  for  sufficient  troop 
drawn  dovsm  from  Europe  to  relieve  the  crisis. 

In  June  of  this  year  we  made  a  first  step 
toward  finding  a  solution  to  these  problems 
by  setting  up  the  Balance  of  Payments 
Subcommittee.  Over  the  summer  the  plan 
I  presented  to  the  Economic  Committee  was 
sent  to  governments  for  their  comments.  A 
number  of  these  comments  are  now  in  hand. 
Even  those  countries  that  said  the  balance 
of  iiayments  problem  was  not  aj^licable  to 
them  still  recognized  the  danger  to  the  Al- 
liance as  a  whole  if  the  problem  cannot  be 
solved. 

Some  of  the  specific  problems  expressed 
about  the  plan  were  that — 

( 1 )  An  offset  Is  not  appropriate  unless  the 
spending  country  has  a  general  payments 
deficit  specifically  caused  by  military  expendi- 
tures on  collective  defense. 

(2)  We  should  not  aim  at  a  100  percent 
offset. 

(3)  The  U.S.  has  abandoned  the  concept 
of  burden-sharing,  and  as  procurement  alone 
cannot  cover  the  problem  only  bilateral 
solutions  are  possible. 

These  comments  should  be  considered  on 
their  merits  and  we  will  be  discussing  them 
later  along  with  other  recommendations  that 
this  Subcommittee  has  received.  None  of 
these  objections  should.  I  feel,  prevent  us 
from  moving  ahead  with  our  goal  of  a  multi- 
lateral settlements  basis.  Our  basic  goal,  to 
repeat,  is  to  achieve  a  situation  in  which  no 
country  gains  or  loses  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments accotmt  as  a  result  of  NATO  commit- 
ments with  both  receiving  and  sending  coun- 
tries carrying  the  budgetary  burden.  If.  how- 
ever, the  country  In  surpltis  cannot  spend 
Its  offset  on  military  procurement  or  other 
clearly  additional  expenditures  then  we  may 
well  be  talking  about  direct  budget  support 
as  the  next  resort.  In  fact.  It  is  my  own  per- 
sonal view  that  official  expenditures  for  goods 
and  services  for  use  within  the  host  coun- 
try's territory  should  be  paid  as  a  budget 
expense  by  the  host  country.  Such  a  budg- 
etary burden  would  be  fair  because  It  rep- 
resents only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  budg- 
etary burden  incurred  by  the  sending  state 
in  maintaining  its  forces  on  the  territory  of 
Its  NATO  partner. 

A  response  received  from  several  countries, 
as  mentioned  before,  is  that  although  the 
need  for  solving  the  balance  of  payments 
problem  Is  readily  e^>parent.  It  doesn't  really 
apply  in  that  country's  specific  case  as  there 
is  no.  or  only  a  negligible,  balance  of  pay- 
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ments  gain  or  l*8s.  This  1  feel  however  can 
easily  be  handle^  within  a  multilateral  con- 
text. We  can  wflte  In  provisions  that,  for 
example,  if  a  country's  balance  of  payments 
gain  or  deficit  ls|  within  a  certain  range  that 
no  adjustment  would  be  necessary.  If  a 
country  goes  beyond  those  limits  then  the 
multilateral  adjustments  would  be  made  Or 
a  country  at  Its  pwn  option  could  waive  set- 
tlement of  Its  Qii^n  deficit. 

These  provlslojis  would  retain  the  multi- 
lateral nature  ot  adjustment,  but  would  In 
effect  reduce  th«i  number  of  countries  actu- 
ally using  the  clearing  house.  Any  country 
In  deficit  throuih  NATO  expenditures  but 
with  an  overall Tsurplus  could  be  excluded 
from  eligibility  fbr  adjustment. 

I  feel  that  tha  multilateral  approach  still 
represents  the  ^nly  possible  way  to  solve 
these  problems  bur  goal  today  should  be  to 
strive  to  produce  recommendations  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Ecoiomlc  Committee  to  set  up 
Just  such  a  multfflateral  mechanism  to  adjust 
NATO  military  ^alance  of  payments  prob 
lems. 


TAX  REFOR\J  ACT  OF  1969— ACTION 
OP  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

-  Mr  Mono.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
October  28.  tht  Committee  on  Finance 
met  in  executive  session  and  concluded 
its  action  on  lihat  part  of  the  House- 
passed  tax  refonn  bill  which  affects  pri- 
vate foundations  and  other  tax-exempt 
organizations.  In  addition,  the  commit- 
tee agreed  thai  pension  plans  of  pro- 
fessional service  corporations  should  be 
included  in  the  classification  of  cor- 
porations coveried  under  the  limitations 
of  "H.R.  lOplaiK." 

So  that  Seniators  might  follow  the 
progress  of  thise  executive  sessions,  I 
ask  unanimous Jconsent  that  a  press  re- 
lease be  printeq  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no   objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[A   press    release'  from   the   Committee    on 

Finance.  U  S^  Senate,  Oct.  28,  1969] 
Tax  Rej\»m  Act  I  of  1969 — PRrvATX  Founda- 
tions. Part  IJ  :  COMMrrTEi  Decisions 
The  Honorable  Russell  B.  Long  (D.,  La.). 
Chairman  of  th !  Committee  on  Finance, 
announced  todaj  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  had  concluded  Its  worfe  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  Houne  tax  reform  bill  dealing 
with  the  treatm«nt  of  private  foundations 
and  other  tax-(ixempt  organizations.  He 
reported  that  th<  Committee  had  generally 
approved  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
with  respect  to  tax  exempt  organizations, 
but  made  some  lifaportant  changes  In  defin- 
ing "private  fouJ^datlons"  and  "private  op- 
erating foundations"  and  also  In  the  Excess 
Business  Holdings  provisions. 

A  complete  discrlptlon  of  the  actions 
taken  at  today's  ijieetlng  follows: 
privatx  foundations 
Disclosure  and  iPublicity  Requirements. — 
The  Committee  generally  adopted  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Hou^  bill  which  recognize  the 
need  for  more  ourrent  Information,  from 
more  organizations  which  could  be  made 
readily  available  I  to  the  public.  Including 
State  o£aclals.  It  I  did  amend  the  rules  In 
some  respects.  ho'V^ever,  as  set  forth  below: 

Filing  Requirevient — Churches  and  Small- 
er Organizations  I — The  Committee  agreed 
to  exempt  churches  from  the  requirement  of 
filing  annual  Information  retxirns  In  view  of 
the  traditional  separation  of  church  and 
state.  However,  ^here  the  church  Is  en- 
gaged m  an  unrelated  business.  It  would  sttU 
be  required  to  file  an  unrelated  business  In- 


come tax  retTim.  Also  exempted  from  the 
filing  requirements  were  organizations  that 
have  gross  Income  of  96,000  or  less,  where 
the  organization  Is  not  required  to  file  an 
Information  return  under  present  law.  These 
Include  local  chapters  and  smaller  "public- 
type"  organizations,  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts, 
garden  clubs,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  two 
categories  mentioned  above,  the  Secretary 
could  exempt  other  organizations  from  the 
filing  requirements  If  he  concluded  that  the 
Information  which  wpuld  be  obtained  was 
not  of  sufficient  value  to  require  filing. 

Public  Disclosure. — The  Committee 
adopted  a  recommendation  that  the  names 
of  substantial  contributors  not  be  disclosed 
to  the  public  In  the  case  of  exempt  organiza- 
tions other  than  private  foundations. 

Such  organizations  would  still  be  required 
to  disclose  these  names  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

Change  of  Status. — The  Committee  adopted 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  which  relate 
to  notification  to  the  Treasury  by  new  ex- 
empt organizations  and  the  treatment  of 
existing  private  foundations,  with  the  fol- 
lowing changes: 

Exceptions. — It  agreed  that  churches  would 
not  be  required  to  apply  for  exempt  status 
In  order  to  be  tax  exempt,  nor  would  they 
be  required  to  file  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  avoid  classification  as  a  private 
foundation.  It  also  decided  that  public  edu- 
cational or  charitable  organizations  need  not 
obtain  exemption  certificates  or  file  for  status 
as  a  non-private  foundation  where  their  gross 
Income  is  $5,000  or  less.  Under  the  House  bill, 
the  Treasury  Department  may  exercise  Its 
discretion  In  exempting  other  classes  or  orga- 
nizations, where  this  could  be  done  without 
Interfering  with  efficient  administration. 

Operation  as  a  Public  Charity. — Under  the 
House  bin  a  private  foundation  may  change 
Its  status  after  five  years  If  It  distributes  all 
of  Its  property  to  a  public  charity  or  Itself 
acts  aa  a  public  charity  for  at  least  five  con- 
secutive years.  The  Committee  adopted  a 
recommendation  that  would  treat  a  private 
foundation  as  a  public  charity  during  the 
entire  five-year  period  Involved,  If  It  Indi- 
cated that  It  would  operate  as  a  public  charity 
for  all  five  consecutive  years.  It  provided 
that  If  the  organization  failed  to  act  as  a 
public  charity  any  time  during  the  five-year 
period  It  would  then  lose  Its  status  as  a 
public  charity. 

Definition  of  Private  Foundation. — In 
adopting  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
respecting  the  definition  of  a  private  foun- 
dation, the  Committee  made  several  Im- 
portant changes : 

Support. — Because  the  definition  of  a  pri- 
vate foundation  contained  In  the  House  bill 
depends.  In  whole  or  in  part  upon  the  pro- 
portion of  support  received  from  public 
sources,  the  Committee  believed  that  a  defi- 
nition of  "support"  should  be  added.  It 
adopted  the  definition  contained  In  the  cur- 
rent regulations  modified  to  Include  amounts 
received  from  the  exercise  or  performance 
by  an  organization  of  Its  exempt  purpose  or 
functions.  The  present  regulations  Indicate 
that  support  means  all  forms  of  support,  in- 
cluding contributions.  Investment  Income, 
and  net  Income  from  an  unrelated  trade  or 
business. 

In  defining  the  one-third  of  the  organi- 
zation's support  which  must  come  from  the 
public,  the  bill  specifies  that  amounts  re- 
ceived from  any  "person"  which  are  in  excess 
of  one  percent  of  the  organization's  support 
will  not  be  considered  as  coming  from  the 
public.  The  Committee  decided  to  Include 
the  greater  of  one  percent  or  $5,000  in  public 
support.  The  term  "person"  as  defined  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  does  not  Include 
governmental  units  so  that  under  the  House 
bill  an  organization  which  has  only  one  con- 
tributor whose  support  comes  from  govern- 
ment contract  work  might  avoid  classifica- 
tion as  a  private  foundation.  The  Committee 


agreed  that  amounts  received  from  Oovem- 
ment  contracts  be  Included  in  the  public 
8upp)ort  test,  only  to  the  extent  that  they  do 
not  exceed  the  one-percent  or  $5,000  test  de- 
scribed above. 

Foreign  Foundations. — The  Committee 
agreed  that  an  organization  which  Is  formed 
outside  the  United  States  that  meets  the  def- 
inition of  a  private  foundation  will  be  con- 
sidered as  being  subject  to  the  rules  appli- 
cable to  private  foundations  and  to  private 
operating  foundations. 

Foundations  Related  to  Certain  Publicly- 
Supported  Exempt  Organizations. — The  Com- 
mittee adopted  the  rule  that  a  foundation 
operated  In  conjunction  vrtth  a  publicly-sup- 
ported exempt  organization  (such  as  social 
welfare  organizations,  labor  and  agrlcultiu-al 
organizations,  business  leagues,  real  estate 
boards,  etc.),  will  be  treated  as  meeting  the 
public  support  test  for  purposes  of  being 
a  public  charity  and  would  not  be  a  private 
foundation. 

Definition  of  Operating  Foundation. — The 
Committee  generally  approved  the  provisions 
of  the  House  bill  which  define  "operating 
foundation".  (These  are  organizations  to 
which  qualifying  distributions  may  be  made 
by  other  private  foundations.  They  are  not 
subject  to  the  5  percent  minimum  pay-out 
requirement  and  are  required  to  expend  their 
entire  income.  In  addition,  they  qualify  for 
the  50  percent  charitable  contribution  de- 
duction.) One  of  the  tests  In  the  House  bill 
(and  In  existing  law)  relating  to  operating 
foundations  would  require  that  substan- 
tially more  than  half  of  the  assets  of  the 
foundation  be  devoted  directly  to  the  active 
conduct  of  the  activities  for  which  it  Is  or- 
ganized or  to  "functionally  related"  business- 
es. ("Substantially  more  than  half"  was  de- 
scribed In  the  House  Committee  report  as 
being  65  percent.)  To  provide  relief  for  those 
types  of  organizations  which  could  not  meet 
this  test  because  the  type  of  activity  Is  such 
as  not  to  require  large  holdings  of  operating 
assets  (as  In  the  case  of  a  research  organiza- 
tion), the  Committee  adopted  a  rule  which 
would  permit  an  organization  to  qualify  as 
an  operating  foundation  where  Its  endow- 
ment based  upon  a  4  percent  rate  of  return, 
is  no  more  than  adequate  to  meet  Its  current 
operating  expenses. 

Hospitals. — The  Committee  deleted  that 
portion  of  the  House  bill  which  provides  that 
hospitals  are  to  have  the  same  status  as 
churches,  educational  Institutions,  and  pub- 
lic charitable  organizations  for  purposes  of 
tax  exemption,  charitable  contributions, 
and  other  matters.  The  Committee  decided 
to  reexamine  this  matter  In  connection  with 
pending  legislation  on  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid. 

Effective  Dates. — The  Committee  adopted 
a  series  of  changes  with  respect  to  efifectlve 
date  provisions  contained  In  the  House  bill 
as  follows: 

(1)  It  determined  that  It  would  permit  a 
private  foundation  to  become  a  public  edu- 
cational or  charitable  organization  without 
going  through  the  procedures  required  by 
the  change  of  status  provision  so  long  as  the 
organization  took  such  action  with  respect 
to  Its  first  year  beginning  after  December  31, 

1970.  The  date  used  In  the  House  bill  is  Mav 
27.  1969. 

(2)  The  Committee  postponed  for  one  year 
the  requirement  that  existing  private  foun- 
dations, operating  foundations,  and  trusts 
with  charitable  Interests  must  conform  their 
governing  Instruments  to  the  various  limita- 
tions set  forth  in  the  bill  by  the  start  of 
the  first  year  beginning  after  December  31, 

1971.  This  date  was  extended  to  December 
31.  1972.  Foundations  whose  Instruments 
could  not  be  changed  to  comply  with  the 
Income  distribution  rules  or  with  the  busi- 
ness ownership  rules  would  not  be  affected 
by  those  rules  until  the  Instrument  could 
be  changed.  Similar  provisions  already  ap- 
pear In   the  blU  with   regard   to  accumula- 
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tlons  and  with  regard  to  the  provision  re- 
quiring existing  private  foundations  to  re- 
lorm  their  governing  Instruments  In  accord- 
ance with  the  language  of  the  bill. 

(3)  The  House  bill  provides  that  self- 
dealing  rules  will  not  apply  to  fair  price 
sales  to  disqualified  persons  of  property  held 
by  the  foundation  on  May  26.  1969,  If  the 
foundation  Is  required  to  dispose  of  the 
property  In  order  to  meet  the  business  hold- 
ing requirement.  The  Committee  agreed  to 
extend  this  treatment  to  exchanges  and  oth- 
er dispositions  where  the  foundation  receives 
In  return  amounts  equal  to  or  in  excess  of 
the  fair  value  of  what  was  exchanged.  The 
Committee  also  agreed  that  this  rule  as  to 
sales  of  business  holdings  would  also  apply 
lo  later-acquired  property  received  under 
virills  executed  before  October  9.  1969,  or 
where  the  property  was  recelvM  under  the 
mandatory  provisions  of  trusts  or  documents 
transferring  property  In  the  trusts  If  such 
provisions  were  Irrevocable  on  October  9, 
1969,  and  at  all  times  thereafter. 

Divestiture  of  Excess  Business  Holdings. — 
The  Committee  decided  to  adopt  largely  the 
rules  of  the  House  bill  regarding  divestiture 
of  business  holdings  acquired  In  the  future. 
However,  It  made  substantial  changes  with 
regards  to  the  rules  dealing  with  current 
business  holdings  of  foundations.  The  fol- 
lowing changes  were  adopted : 

Future  Purchases.  —  The  Committee 
adopted  an  amendment  that  would  apply  to 
future  purchases  of  business  holdings  by 
private  foundations.  If  a  foundation  buys 
'  otlng  stock  of  a  business,  It  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  cast  votes  for  more  than  one-half 
of  the  stock  acquired  In  this  manner.  This 
limitation  will  not  apply  to  stock  acquired 
by  gift  or  bequest  and  will  not  apply  to  stock 
at  present  held  by  the  foundation. 

50-Percent  Limitation. — As  to  existing 
holdings,  the  Committee  decided  that  the 
combined  holdings  of  a  private  foundation 
and  all  disqualified  persons  In  any  one  busi- 
ness must  be  reduced  to  50  percent  by  10 
years  from  the  date  of  the  bill.  Where  the 
combined  holdings  now  exceed  75  percent,  an 
additional  5  years  is  allowed  before  the  50- 
percent  limit  must  be  reached.  This  test 
must  be  met  both  as  to  combined  voting  pow- 
er and  as  to  combined  value  of  all  classes  of 
stock  taken  together. 

Bequests  and  Trusts. — Projaerty  acquired  by 
the  foundation  in  the  future  under  the  terms 
of  a  will  executed  before  October  9.  1969,  or 
under  a  trust  which  was  irrevocable  at  all 
times  since  October  9,  1969,  will  be  treated 
under  the  same  rules  as  property  now  held  by 
the  foundation.  However,  in  such  a  case,  the 
10-year  and  15-year  periods  are  to  run  from 
the  date  the  foundation  gets  the  stock  from 
the  trust  or  the  estate. 

Interim  Disposition. — The  Committee  elim- 
inated the  rules  In  the  House  bill  requiring 
disposition  of  part  of  the  excess  stock  within 
two  years  and  another  part  within  five  years. 

Sales,  Etc.,  of  Excess  Business  Holdings. — 
The  House  bill  permits  fair-price  sales  of  ex- 
cess business  holdings  to  be  made  by  the 
loundatlon  to  disqualified  persons.  The  Com- 
mittee agreed  that  this  was  an  appropriate 
way  to  facilitate  the  foundation's  compliance 
with  the  excess  business  holdings  rules.  The 
Committee  also  provided  that  redemptions 
of  stock  by  a  closely-held  corporation  from  a 
foundation  to  comply  with  these  provisions 
would  not  trigger  imposition  of  the  accumu- 
lated earnings  tax  and  It  would  no>t  give  rise 
to  dividend  treatment  to  other  shareholders 
of  the  corporation.  These  rules  will  apply  only 
In  the  case  of  stock  already  held  by  the 
foundation  or  acquired  by  the  foundation 
under  existing  wills  or  trusts,  as  described 
above. 

Program-Related  Investments. — The  Com- 
mittee made  It  clear  that  a  program-related 
Investment  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  business 
holding  that  must  be  dlsp>osed  of.  This  ap- 
plies only  to  Investments  (such  as  small  busi- 


nesses In  central  cities  and  corporations 
assist  In  neighborhood  renovation)  made  for 
charitable  purposes  where  the  making  of  a 
profit  for  the  foundation  Is  not  one  of  the 
major  purposes. 

Holding  Companies. — The  Committee  de- 
cided that  if  a  foundation  owns  stock  in  a 
holding  company,  the  foundation  will  be 
treated  as  owning  the  investments  held  by 
the  holding  company.  In  addition  to  any 
stock  It  holds  separate  from  the  holding 
company.  If  the  total  exceeds  the  limitation 
permitted  under  the  bill,  then  either  the 
holding  company  would  dlBp>ose  of  some  of 
Its  Investments  or  the  foundation  would 
have  to  dlsp>oee  of  some  of  Its  stock  in  the 
in  the  holding  company. 

Passive  Income. — The  Committee  deter- 
mined to  make  It  clear  that  passive  Income 
sources  need  not  be  disposed  of.  For  example, 
the  holding  of  a  bond  issue  would  not  be  an 
excess  business  holding.  Also,  the  holding  of 
the  stock  of  a  company  which  Itself  derives 
essentially  passive  Income  In  the  nature  of  a 
royalty  would  not  be  treated  as  a  business 
holding  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  bill. 

Split  Trusts. — The  Committee  provided 
that  a  non-exempt  trust  that  is  subject, 
under  the  bill,  to  many  of  the  limitations  of 
private  foundations  would  not  be  required 
to  dispose  of  excess  business  holdings  if  the 
beneficial  interest  of  charities  in  the  trust  is 
less  than  60  percent  of  the  value  of  the  trust. 
other   tax-exempt  organizations 

The  "Clay  Brown"  Provision  or  Debt- 
Financed  Property. — The  Committee  adopted 
those  provisions  In  the  House  bill  which 
would  prevent  a  tax-exempt  organization 
from  In  effect,  selling  its  tax  exemption  in  a 
transaction  where  it  purchases  a  going  busi- 
ness using  little  or  no  cash,  liquidates  It, 
leases  It  and  pays  the  seller  with  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  operation  of  the  business. 

Property  Acquired  Under  Life-Income  Con- 
tracts.— The  Committee  agreed  that  property 
acquired  under  life-income  contracts  should 
not  be  treated  as  debt-financed  property. 
This  kind  of  contract  Is  used  In  situations 
where,  for  example,  a  school  will  receive  a 
charitable  contribution  of  an  asset  and  will 
agree  to  give  the  donor  the  Income  from  the 
assets  for  his  life. 

Holding  Companies. — The  Committee 
ag^reed  that  where  a  debt-financed  building 
Is  operated  by  an  exempt  holding  company 
for  the  benefit  of  Its  affiliated  exempt  orga- 
nizations, the  property  of  the  holding  com- 
pany would  not  be  considered  as  debt- 
financed  property  to  the  extent  that  It  Is 
used  by  the  related  exempt  organizations  in 
the  performance  of  their  exempt  functions. 

Use  of  Property. — The  House  bill  exempts 
from  the  definition  of  debt-financed  prop- 
erty, property  all  of  which  Is  used  for  the 
exempt  purpose.  The  Committee  agreed  in- 
stead that  debt-financed  property  should  not 
include  property,  substantially  all  of  which 
Is  used  for  exempt  purposes.  In  addition,  if 
less  than  substantially  all  of  the  property's 
use  Is  related,  then  It  would  not  be  debt- 
financed  property  to  the  extent  that  It  was 
used  for  exempt  purposes. 

Extension  of  Unrelated  Business  Income 
Tax  to  All  Exempt  Organizations. — The  Com- 
mittee adopted  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  which  extend  the  unrelated  business  In- 
come tax  to  all  exempt  organizations.  Under 
the  present  law  certain  classes  of  tax-exempt 
organizations  are  not  subject  to  the  tax.  In 
adopting  the  House  bill  the  Committee  made 
the  following  changes: 

Rents. — The  Committee  adopted  two  rules 
to  Insure  that  an  exempt  organization  pays 
the  unrelated  business  Income  tax  on  In- 
come attributable  to  the  active  conduct  of 
an  unrelated  business.  First,  it  decided  that 
rent  from  personal  property  is  to  be  excluded 
from  unrelated  business  Income  only  when 
the  lease  of  the  personal  property  Is  Inci- 
dental to  the  lease  of  the  realty:  where  the 
rent  from  personalty  is  50  percent  or  more 


of  the  total  rent,  all  would  be  subject  to  tax. 
Thus,  only  "passive"  rental  Income  would  be 
excluded  from  unrelated  business  Income. 
Secondly,  the  Committee  agreed  to  tax  real 
property  rentals  as  unrelated  business  in- 
come where  the  rentals  are  measured  by  ref- 
erence to  the  net  Income  from  the  proi>erty. 
It  would  exclude  rentals  based  upon  a  per- 
centage of  gross  receipts,  however. 

Related  Income. — The  Committee  clarified 
the  House  bill  by  providing  that  related  in- 
come includes  Income  received  from  mem- 
bers for  providing  goods,  facilities,  or  serv- 
ices not  only  to  guests  but  also  to  the  mem- 
ber's dependents. 

Specific  Deduction. — The  Committee  agreed 
that  the  $1,000  specific  deduction  allowed  In 
the  present  law  in  computing  the  unrelated 
business  income  tax  will  be  available  for 
each  parish,  Individual  church,  district,  or 
other  local  units  In  the  case  of  a  diocese, 
province  of  a  religious  order,  or  convention, 
or  association  of  churches.  This  rule  would  be 
applicable  to  the  extent  that  the  parish, 
district,  etc..  realized  the  income  Itself. 

Voluntary  Employees  Beneficiary  Associa- 
tions.— Since  the  House  bill  removes  the 
85 "~;  Income  test  In  the  case  of  a  voluntary 
employees  beneficiary  association  generally 
(section  501(c)(9))  such  an  association  Is 
for  all  practical  purposes  identical  to  volun- 
tary employees  beneficiary  associations 
whose  members  are  U.S.  Government  em- 
ployees (section  501(c)  (10)).  Under  present 
law  the  85  Tr  Income  test  Is  not  applicable 
with  respect  to  this  latter  category.  Con- 
sequently, the  Committee  combined  both 
types  of  organizations  Into  one  category. 
In  addition,  the  Committee  also  provided 
that  those  voluntary  employees  beneficiary 
associations  who  have  pension  and  retire- 
ment plans  for  their  members  but  who  do 
not  satisfy  the  85  "v^  Income  requirement 
(which  is  removed  by  the  House  bill)  will 
be  placed  back  In  an  exempt  category  and 
would  be  subject  to  the  unrelated  business 
Income  tax. 

Religious  Organizations. — The  Committee 
decided  not  to  extend  the  unrelated  busi- 
ness income  tax  to  those  religious  organiza- 
tions that  have  held  certain  properties  10 
years  or  more  if  they  pay  out  no  less  than  90 
percent  of  their  earnings  each  year  and  it 
Is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  their  rates 
or  other  charges  and  services  are  competi- 
tive with  similar  businesses. 

Consolidated  Returns — Holding  Com- 
panies.— The  Committee  agreed  that  when 
an  exempt  holding  company  and  a  tax- 
exempt  organization  to  which  It  is  related 
file  a  consolidated  return,  the  holding  com- 
pany will  be  treated  as  organized  and  op- 
erated for  the  same  purposes  as  an  exempt- 
organization.  Consequently,  If  the  business 
activities  of  the  holding  company  are  related 
to  the  exempt  purpose  of  the  exempt  orga- 
nization, the  Income  would  be  related  busi- 
ness Income  and  not  subject  to  tax. 

Taxation  of  Investment  Income  of  Social, 
Fraternal,  and  Similar  Organizations. — The 
Committee  generally  agreed  to  the  House 
provisions  related  to  the  taxation  of  the 
Investment  Income  of  these  membership 
organizations  with  the  following  modifica- 
tions : 

Cost  of  Administration. — The  Committee 
agreed  that  Income  will  be  treated  as  set 
aside  for  the  specified  benefits  where  It  Is 
used  for  the  reasonable  costs  of  administra- 
tion of  the  benefit  program  as  well  as  the 
payment  of  the  benefits  themselves. 

Coin  on  Sale  of  Assets. — The  Committee 
also  adopted  a  recommendation  which 
would  exclude  from  the  tax  on  investment 
Income  (to  the  extent  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  are  reinvested  In  assets  used  for  such 
purpose  within  a  period  of  three  years)  the 
gain  on  a  sale  of  assets  used  by  the  or- 
ganizations In  the  performance  of  their  ex- 
empt functions. 
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Masonic  and  Masonic-Related  Organiza- 
tions.— Maaonlo  and  Maaonlc-related  org&nl- 
MtlonB  which  today  are  exempt  from  tax  as 
a  'fratenial  henefldary  aaaoclatlon"  (sec- 
tion 601(c)(8)),  In  the  future  should  be 
placed  In  a  separate  tax-exempt  category. 
This  category  *ould  exempt  a  domestic  fra- 
ternal society,  order,  or  association  operating 
under  the  lodge  system  where  the  fraternal 
activities  are  largely  religious,  charitable,  scl- 
entmc.  literary,  or  educational  In  nature  and 
where  there  art  no  insurance  activities.  The 
tax  on  investn^nt  income  would  not  apply. 
interest.  Reiit.  and  Royalties  from  Con- 
trolled Corpor^Uons— The  House  Mil  pro- 
vides that  where  an  exempt  organlzaUon 
owns  more  than  80  percent  of  a  taxable  sub- 
sidiary, the  interest,  annuities,  royalties  and 
rents  are  to  b^  treated  as  "unrelated  busi- 
ness Income"  ajid  subject  to  Ux.  Where  the 
operation  of  the  controlled  corporation  is 
'•functionally  telated"  to  the  exempt  pur- 
poses of  the  fontrolllng  exempt  organiza- 
tion, these  tyi^  of  income  would  be  "re- 
lated" income  (and  would  not  be  subject  to 
tax.  The  Committee  also  adopted  a  recom- 
mendation which  would  provide  a  special 
rule  where  the  icon  trolled  corporation  Is  also 
-an  e»«aipt  organization.  Under  the  rule,  the 
-paymaat  received  from  the  controlled  corpo- 
ration would  npt  be  subject  to  tax  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  facilities  rented  or  the  money 
borrowed  Is  used  by  the  controlled  corpora- 
tion In  the  peiformance  of  Its  exempt  func- 
tion. 

Limitation  dn  Deductions  on  Sonexempt 
Membership  Ofganizations. — The  Committee 
adopted  the  provision  in  the  House  bill 
which  would  d^ny  the  deduction  for  expenses 
Incurred  In  supplying  services,  facilities  or 
goods  to  meml>ers  of  a  taxable  membership 
organization  t^  the  extent  that  such  ex- 
penses were  n6t  related  to  Income  received 
from  the  members.  Under  this  provision,  no 
membership  organization  Is  i>ermltted  to  es- 
cape the  tax  dfi  business  or  Investment  in- 
come by  using  the  income  to  serve  Its  mem- 
bers at  lees  than  cost  and  then  deducting 
the  book  "lostf'.  In  adopting  the  provision 
made  the  following  modlfica- 


the  Committee 
tlons 

American     Automobile 
cause     certain 


Association. — Be- 

„„_„     membership     organizations 

(such  as  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion) must  compete  with  proflt-maklng  or- 
ganizations that  provide  the  same  type  of 
services  at  a  lofs,  they  must  set  their  dues  at 
the  same  loss  level.  These  organizations  off- 
set the  losses  >igalnst  income  received  from 
non-members  (such  as  income  from  the  sale 
of  advertisements ) .  In  order  to  meet  this 
problem,  the  Committee  agreed  that  it  will 
provide  a  special  rule  in  cases  of  this  type 
where  the  bu^lnees  practice  Is  to  provide 
comparable  services  at  a  loss. 

Carryovers. -^Yhe  Committee  agreed  that 
In  cases  where! the  deduction  for  furnishing 
services.  Insurance,  goods,  etc..  to  members 
exceeds  the  indome  from  members  the  excess 
deductions  canj  be  carried  over  Into  succeed- 
ing years.  I 

Effective  Datje — The  Committee  adopted  a 
recommendaUqn  that  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  relating  to  non-exempt  member- 
ship organizations  be  effective  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970      ; 

Income  fror'i  Advertising. — The  Commit- 
tee adopted  tb|e  language  of  the  House  bill 
which  would  rirovlde  that  the  Income  from 
advertising  anj  similar  activities  would  be 
Included  in  ui*-©lated  business  income  even 
though  the  advertising  is  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  activities  related  to  the  exempt 
purpose.  The  Committee  adopted  the  ap- 
proach of  the  ^ouse  bill  and  instructed  the 
staff  to  review  the  language  to  limit  It  to  the 
matter  speclfiqally  covered  In  the  Treasury 
regulations. 

Social  Club^ — National  Fraternities  and 
Sororities. — Tbit  Committee  agreed  that  the 
Investment  InOome  of  social  clubs,  particu- 


larly the  national  organizations  of  college 
fraternities  and  sororities  (as  distinguished 
from  their  local  chapters)  should  be  exempt 
from  the  tax  on  Investment  Income  to  the 
extent  that  such  Income  la  set  aside  for 
charitable,  educational  or  religious  purposes. 
Thrift  Shops,  etc. — Under  present  law,  an 
organization  operated  primarily  to  carry  on 
a  trade  or  business  for  profit  Is  not  exempt 
even  though  all  Its  profits  are  payable  to  one 
or  more  exempt  organizations.  The  Commit- 
tee decided  to  allow  an  exemption  for  such 
an  organization  where  substantially  all  the 
work  In  carrying  on  the  trade  or  business  Is 
performed  for  exempt  charitable  organiza- 
tions without  compensation. 

PBNSION    PLAN    CONTEIBUTIONS 

Professional  Service  Corporations. — The  bill 
does  not  presently  deal  with  the  limits  of 
pension  plans  except  to  provide  that  small 
business  corporations  (so-called  Subchap- 
ter S  corporations)  must  In  the  future  fol- 
low In  general  the  limitations  of  "H.R.  10 
plans."  In  general,  thoee  plans  limit  current 
distributions  to  pension  and  profit-sharing 
plans  to  no  more  than  10  percent  of  the  self- 
employed  person's  earnings  from  the  busi- 
ness up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,500  In  any  one 
year.  The  Committee  decided  to  Impose  es- 
sentially the  same  limitations  upon  pension 
plans  of  professional  service  corporations 
(generally,  corporations  under  special  State 
laws  relating  to  attorneys  and  doctors) . 


South  Vietnam.  The  only  certain  consti- 
tutional way  to  prevent  American  in- 
volvement in  such  wars  is  through  the 
power  of  Congress  to  deny  appropria- 
tions. 


PROHIBrnON  OF  USE  OP  U.S. 
COMBAT  FORCES  IN  SUPPORT 
OF  LOCAL  FORCES  IN  LAOS  AND 
THAILAND 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 12,  I  submitted  an  amendment  to 
S.  2546,  the  military  procurement  bill, 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  U.S.  forces  in  com- 
bat support  of  local  forces  in  Laos  and 
Thailand.  The  amendment  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  86  to  zero.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Stennis),  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  argued  that  my  amendment 
would  not  accomplish  fully  the  purposes 
which  I  intended.  Whatever  the  merits 
of  his  argument,  which  I  questioned  in 
the  debate,  it  is  clear  that  the  Senate 
understood  its  purpose  and.  I  consider, 
expressed  its  support  by  its  unanimous 
vote. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  has  taken  the 
leadership  in  conducting  hearings  con- 
cerning U.S.  military  commitments  and 
operations  throughout  the  world.  He  is 
doing  thorough  and  magnificent  work. 
In  view  of  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  and  the 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  which 
was  introduced  during  the  debate,  that 
my  amendment  would  not  accomplish  its 
stated  purpose,  I  shall  submit  other 
amendments  to  appropriation  bills  which 
come  before  the  Senate  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  funds  for  combat  support  of  U.S. 
forces  of  local  forces  in  Laos  and  Thai- 
land. 

My  substantive  position  is  that  no  mil- 
itary operations  in  Laos  or  Thailand  in 
support  of  local  forces  can  be  constitu- 
tionally carried  on  without  approval  of 
Congress. 

We  are  in  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
seeking  to  end  the  war  by  negotiation 
and  by  positive  steps  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  should  not  move  step  by  step  into  new 
wars  in  Laos  or  Thailand  as  we  did  in 


ADDRESS    BY    DR.    KOFI    A.    BUSIA, 
PRIME  MINISTER  OF  GHANA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
distinguished  visitor  to  Washington  wa.s 
Dr.  Kofl  A.  Busia.  Prime  Minister  of 
Ghana.  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  hav- 
ing an  extended  discussion  with  Dr.  Busia 
which  I  found  inspiring  and  informative. 

Ghana  deserves  the  admiration  and  co- 
operation of  all  the  free  countries  of  the 
world.  She  is  one  of  the  few  countries 
which  have  slipped  into  domination  by 
an  authoritarian  regime,  emerged  from 
this  oppression  through  a  military  coup 
and  then  gone  on  to  restore  representa- 
tive government  after  holding  free  elec- 
tions. 

During  our  discussion.  Dr.  Busia  gave 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  continuing  hard- 
ships which  must  now  be  endured  as  a 
result  of  misrule  by  an  authoritarian  re- 
gime. The  Nkrumah  government  has  left 
Dr.  Busia's  government  a  staggering  debt 
for  which  Ghana  has  little  to  show.  As 
burdensome  as  it  is  to  service  this  debt 
and  to  repay  it,  the  Busia  government  is 
determined  to  meet  the  challenges  which 
confront  it.  They  deserve  our  continued 
interest  and  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  constent  that  the  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Busia  at  the  National 
Press  Club  on  October  21  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Remakks  by  Db.  BnsiA 

President  of  the  National  Press  Club,  Excel- 
lencies. Honorable  Secretary,  and  Congress- 
men, I  appreciate  highly  this  opportunity 
given  me  to  address  the  National  Press  Club. 
I  feel  highly  honoured,  and  I  wish  to  thank 
you  all  for  making  It  possible  for  me  to  ex- 
press Ghana's  appreciation  to  the  World 
Press  for  the  keen  Interest  with  which  it 
followed  and  reported  on  our  recent  elections. 

The  elections  were  Indeed  a  unique  exer- 
cise, and  we  are  very  happy  to  have  shown 
that  It  is  possible  for  power  to  be  transferred 
from  a  military  regime  that  had  seized  it  in 
a  coup  d'etat  to  a  civilian  government  elected 
through  orderly  democratic  processes.  I  think 
we  may  Justifiably  take  pride  In  that  achieve- 
ment, and  call  the  world's  attention  to  it. 

But  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Press,  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  following  succeeding  events  in 
Ghana  to  find  out  how  the  new  Government 
works.  Will  democracy  succeed  In  Ghana? 
Can  It  work  In  Africa?  It  is  our  firm  convic- 
tion that  democracy  can  work  In  Africa  as 
elsewhere.  We  believe  the  essential  values  of 
democracy  are  valid  for  all  peoples.  Our  new 
Constitution  guarantees  the  Jandamental 
rights  and  freedoms  of  the  Individual  In  Ar- 
ticle 12  which  reads: 

"Every  person  in  Ghana  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  fundamental  rights  and  freedoms  of 
the  Individual,  that  Is  to  say,  the  right,  what- 
ever his  race,  place  of  origin,  political  opln- 
loas,  colour,  creed  or  sex,  but  subject  to  re- 
spect for  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  others 
and  for  the  public  Interest,  to  each  and  all 
of  the  following,  that  Is  to  say, 

"(a)  life,  liberty,  security  of  the  person, 
the  protection  of  the  law  and  unimpeded 
access  to  the  Ck>urts  of  law;  and 

"(b)  freedom  of  conscience,  of  expression 
and  of  assembly  and  association;  and 


"(c)  protection  for  the  privacy  of  his  home, 
correspondence  and  other  property,  and  from 
deprivation  of  property  without  compensa- 
tion; 

and  accordingly,  the  provisions  of  this  Chap- 
ter shall  have  effect  for  the  purposes  of 
affording  protection  to  thoee  rights  and 
freedoms,  subject  to  the  provlalons  of  article 
3  of  this  Oonitltutlon  and  to  such  limita- 
tions of  that  protection  as  are  contained  in 
those  provisions,  being  limitations  designed 
to  ensure  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  said 
rights  and  freedoms  by  any  Individual  shall 
not  prejudice  the  rights  and  freedoms  of 
others  or  the  public  interest."  Because  of 
our  recent  bitter  experience  of  dictatorship 
and  tyranny,  the  obvious  bias  of  our  Con- 
stltutton  la  towards  protecting  the  Individ- 
ual, and  the  taming  of  power.  The  doctrine 
of  the  separation  ot  powers,  so  familiar  to 
you.  Is  accepted  and  embodied  therein.  We 
are  determined  to  establish  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  and  the  Rule  of  Law  as  the 
foundation  of  our  society.  The  Government 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  head  is  pledged 
to  uphold  our  Constitution  and  to  give  proof 
by  what  we  do  that  democracy  can  flourish 
in  our  country.  Our  Internal  policy  will  be 
based  on  our  yearning  concern  for  every 
individual  citizen.  As  I  said  to  my  country- 
men In  my  Inaugural  address  on  the  1st 
October : 

"We  regard  politics  as  an  avenue  of  serv- 
ice to  our  fellow  men.  We  hold  that  political 
power  is  to  be  exercised  to  make  life  nobler 
and  happier  for  those  who  entrust  It  to  us. 
We  think  the  yardstick  by  which  our  success 
or  failure  should  be  Judged  must  be  the 
condition  of  the  human  being  himself.  We 
must  Judge  our  progress  by  the  quality  of 
the  individual,  by  his  knowledge,  his  skills, 
his  behavior  as  a  member  of  society,  the 
standards  of  living  he  Is  able  to  enjoy  and  by 
the  degree  of  co-operation,  harmony  and 
brotherliness  In  our  conununlty  Uie  as  a 
nation.  The  roads  we  seek  to  build,  the  efforts 
we  shall  make  to  Increase  productivity  In 
shop,  farm,  office,  or  factory,  the  water  or 
electricity  we  wish  to  convey  to  the  home, 
the  health  posts  or  hoepltals  or  houses  we 
shall  endeavour  to  provide,  are  all,  as  we  see 
ihem.  aids  necessary  to  achieve  progreee  in 
Individual  and  sodal  life.  Our  goal  is  to 
enable  every  man  and  woman  in  our  country 
to  live  a  life  of  dignity  in  freedom." 

To  achieve  this  goal,  we  must  grapple  with 
grave  economic  difficulties  bequeathed  us 
by  the  Nkrumah  regime.  Ghana  Is  paying 
dearly,  and  will  have  to  do  so  for  many  years 
to  come,  for  the  corruption,  the  inefficiency, 
and  the  inordinate  ambition  of  that  regime. 
Let  me  emphasize  here  that  the  rejection  of 
Nkrumah  was  not  merely  the  work  of  a  few 
soldiers  and  policemen.  It  received  the  un- 
mistakable and  massive  endorsement  of  the 
people  of  Ghana  who  were  the  best  qualified 
to  judge  in  this  matter.  All  who  are  outside 
Ghana  should  respect  that  verdict.  Let  no 
one  outside  Ghana,  however  well-informed 
and  able  he  considers  himself,  presume  to 
set  his  own  Judgment  above  that  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ghana,  so  clearly  expressed  in  a  free 
and  scrupulously  fair  election,  and  arrogate 
to  himself  the  authority  to  tell  the  people 
of  Ghana  who  their  rulers  should  be.  That 
arrogant  presumption  has  no  support  In 
Ghana. 

As  a  result  of  that  corrupt  regime.  Ghana 
Is  now  saddled  with  a  national  debt  of  Just 
over  1,000  mlUlon  dollars:  It  will  take  13% 
of  our  total  export  earnings  to  service  that 
debt  on  the  basis  of  present  agreements;  the 
growth  rate  of  our  economy  Is  less  than  one 
per  cent,  compared  to  a  population  growth  of 
no  less  than  2.6  per  cent  per  annum.  In  order 
to  save  us  from  liankruptcy,  and  to  stabilize 
our  economy,  the  National  Liberation  Coun- 
cil had  to  carry  out  deflationary  policies, 
which  inevitably  added  to  our  growing  prob- 
lem of  unemployment.  At  the  end  of  Augtist 
this  year,  the  register  of  unemployed  carried 


over  600.000  names  on  It,  as  compared  with 
a  total  labour  force  of  3.4  million.  Owing  to 
continuing  foreign  exchange  stringency,  our 
existing  Industrial  capacity  Is  running  at  a 
low  level;  there  are  essential  conunodltles  we 
cannot  make  available  to  our  people;  and  na- 
tional development  projects  have  to  be  post- 
poned for  lack  of  foreign  exchange. 

We  are  determined  to  face  the  situation 
with  courage,  and  by  the  united  effort  of  a 
determined  nation  we  hope  to  overcome.  We 
are  aware  that  we  cannot  do  so  without  help 
from  outside.  We  hope  that  this  help  will 
be  forthcoming,  and  I  wish  to  appeal  to  you 
to  spread  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
our  problems,  and  our  poadtlon  through 
your  media. 

As  to  our  International  policy.  It  will  be 
based  upon  a  vision  of  the  brotherhood  of 
all  nations  and  peoples;  upon  the  faith  that 
all  nations  and  peoples.  In  spite  of  cultural 
and  historic  differences,  belong  to  the  same 
sp)eclee  of  man,  share  a  common  humanity, 
and  can  dwell  together  In  brotherly  amity. 
We  shall  not  be  tied  to  the  apron  strings  of 
any  country  whether  East  or  West.  We  shall 
make  our  own  decisions  and  take  our  stand 
on  all  International  Issues  on  the  basis  of 
two  considerations:  the  Interests  of  our 
country  within  the  context  of  our  interna- 
tional obligations,  and  our  consideration  for 
the  welfare  and  peace  of  the  world  on  which 
our  own  progress  and  prosperity  will  ulti- 
mately depend.  We  consider  philosophies  and 
practices  based  on  racial  or  cultural  dis- 
crimination or  segregation  to  be  wrong  and 
pernicious,  and  they  may  even  constitute  a 
threat  to  world  peace;  so  we  cannot  support 
them  wherever  we  find  them  given  expres- 
sion. 

I  am  happy  that  my  visit  to  the  United 
Nations  has  given  me  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  jrou.  I  thank  you  for  listening  to  me. 
I  hope  that  all  of  us.  In  our  different  spheres, 
according  to  our  opportunities,  will  co-oper- 
ate in  building  an  International  community 
of  all  peoples  and  races  into  a  brotherhood 
in  which  in  Intercourse  and  action,  we  accept 
and  attest  to  our  responsibility  for  being 
each  his  brother's  keeper. 

Again,  I  thank  you  all  for  your  hospitality. 


PSYCHOTROPIC  DRUGS— WTIC 
EDITORIAL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday, 
October  27,  Dr.  Margaret  Mead,  curator 
emeritus  of  ethnology  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  adjunct 
professor  of  anthropology  at  Columbia 
University,  appeared  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Monopoly  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business.  Dr. 
Mead  made  a  useful  analysis  of  Ameri- 
can attitudes  toward  psychotropic  drugs. 
During  her  testimony.  Dr.  Mead  made  an 
editorial  from  WTIC-TV  in  Hartford. 
Conn.,  available  to  the  committee,  be- 
cause of  the  pressing  need  for  our  so- 
ciety to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem 
of  teensige  drug  abuse. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
WTIC  editorial  describing  the  action 
taken  by  the  State  of  Connecticut  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  WTIC  EDrroRlAL,  Octobeh  23,  1969 

It's  difficult  to  do,  but  try.  If  you  will,  to 
put  yourself  In  the  place  of  a  Connecticut 
teenager  who  has  been  using  marijuana,  LSD 
or  some  other  drug,  and  wants  desperately  to 
stop.  You  know  you  need  help.  You're 
trapped,  but  you  don't  know  where  to  turn. 
Of  course,  the  best  person  to  turn  to  is  your 
mother  or  father.  But   you  don't  want  to 


face  your  parents  with  the  awful  news  that 
you  have  been  on  drugs.  You  know  how  It 
will  hurt  your  mother  and  your  father. 

You  don't  want  to  go  to  the  police  because 
you've  been  breaking  the  law  and  you  know 
many  other  people  who  have  been  breaking 
the  law  with  you.  You  don't  want  to  tell  on 
anyone. 

What  do  you  do?  Where  do  you  turn? 
Thanks  to  a  new  law  that  just  went  Into  ef- 
fect in  Connecticut,  the  teenager  In  this  dif- 
ficult jxjsltlon  now  has  somewhere  to  go  and 
someone  ready  to  help  him  .  .  .  and  no  ques- 
tions asked. 

Since  the  first  of  October,  If  you  are  a 
young  drug  user,  you  can  go  to  any  dty 
health  department,  any  hospital  or  clinic  and 
get  the  best  of  medical  attention  and  treat- 
ment without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of 
yovir  parents.  This  Is  also  true — and  has  been 
true  for  some  time — of  any  teenager  suffer- 
ing from  a  venereal  disease. 

If  you  want  to  free  yourself  from  drugs, 
you  can  seek  help  by  approaching  your  school 
guidance  counselor,  school  nurse  or  school 
doctor.  Or,  you  can  walk  into  any  hospital  or 
clinic  or  dty  health  department  and  tell  the 
person  at  the  desk  that  you  want  to  talk  to 
someone  about  a  problem  with  drugs. 

A  good  place  to  go  is  one  of  the  six  clinics 
operated  by  the  state.  There  are  clinics  in  all 
sections  of  Connecticut:  in  Hartford  at  2  Hol- 
comb  Street;  in  New  Haven,  412  Orange 
Street;  in  Waterbury.  167  Grove  Street;  in 
Bridgeport,  50  Rldgefleld  Avenue;  in  Stam- 
ford, 322  Main  Street,  and  In  Norwich,  In  the 
Mitchell  Building  at  the  Norwich  State  Hos- 
pital. These  addresses  will  be  repeated  from 
time  to  time  on  WTIC  Radio  and  Television. 
The  clinics  are  open  weekdays  from  8:30  in 
the  morning  to  4:30  In  the  afternoon.  And  we 
do  hope  the  state  will  consider  keeping  them 
open  later  In  the  day  and  on  Saturdays. 

If  you  are  a  teenage  drug  user  who  wants 
to  stop,  take  advantage  of  this  new  protec- 
tion offered  by  your  state.  If  you  know  of  a 
teenager  who  has  been  taking  drugs,  let  him 
know  help  is  available.  Tell  him  all  this  Is 
confidential  and  tell  him  that  since  treat- 
ment Is  based  on  ability  to  pay,  he  or  she 
won't  have  to  be  concerned  about  finding  the 
money. 

Please  .  .  .  spread  the  word  about  this  new 
progp'Bin,  this  new  means  of  escape  from  drug 
dependence.  You  might  save  a  teenager's  life. 
Leonakd  J.  Patricelli, 
President,  Broadcast-Plaza,  Inc. 


SENATOR  PERCY  ON  THE  NOISE 
PROBLEM  OR  THE  QUIET  REVO- 
LUTION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Americans 
are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  en- 
vironmental din  in  our  society,  a  prob- 
lem that  has  been  aptly  termed  noise 
pollution. 

Not  long  ago,  representatives  from  19 
communities  near  O'Hare  International 
Airport  met  with  me  to  express  their 
concern  over  rising  noise  levels  at  this 
extremely  busy  terminal.  They  were  par- 
ticularly disturbed  over  the  prospect  of 
even  more  noise  with  the  introduction 
in  1970  of  the  jumbo  jet. 

Responding  to  their  visit,  I  was  as- 
sured by  FAA  Administrator  John  Shaf- 
fer that  the  FAA  would  soon  impose 
maximum  noise  levels  on  the  jumbo  jets 
as  well  as  other  commercial  aircraft. 
Legislation  passed  last  year  grants  the 
FAA  wide  powers  to  regulate  ground  noise 
resulting  from  the  Nation's  rapidly  grow- 
ing jet  air  traffic.  Such  rules,  in  my  judg- 
ment, are  absolutely  vital  to  insure  that 
technological  developments  do  not  harm 
the  quality  of  our  environment.  Loss  of 
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sleep,  threatened  commercial  values,  and 
general  discomfort  to  people  that  results 
through  noise  pollution  constitutes  a  ma- 
jor problem  t4at  must  be  solved  within 
the  next  decadfe  by  comprehensive  action. 

Mr.  Presideat,  the  time  has  come  for 
a  'Quiet  Revolution." 

In  the  current  issue  of  Life  magazine, 
William  Zinsser  comments  eloquently  on 
the  ironic  imbalance  in  our  national  pri- 
orities. He  nqtes  that  an  oft  repeated 
phrase  "a  nation  capable  of  putting  a 
man  on  the  flioon"  should  at  least  be 
able  to  redeeri  our  polluted  cities,  edu- 
cate our  children,  elevate  our  minorities, 
feed  our  hungry,  and  clean  our  environ- 
ment. 

The  Life  ai 
current  budge 
ment  of  HealtJ 
fails  to  contai 
study  the  effe 
alone  to  deve 
level  standard 


Icle  also  notes  that  the 
request  of  the  Depart- 
Education.  and  Welfare 
a  request  for  funds  to 
ts  of  noise  pollution,  let 
op  programs  and  noise- 
to  protect  our  envlron- 
jnen^.  .1  sincerely  hope  this  situation  will 
be  equated  before  Congress  takes  final 
action  on  the  HEW  authorization.  I  in- 
tend to  lend  rny  full  support  to  doing 
something  abdut  the  noise  problem  In 
both  the  urban  and  rural  environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
news  release  by  my  ofBce  on  this  subject 
and  the  articl^  entitled  "Are  We  Hooked 
On  Noise,"  written  by  Mr.  Zinsser,  and 
published  in  Life  magazine  for  Octo- 
ber 31. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[A  news  releass  from  the  office  of  Senator 

Charles  H.  Percy.  Oct.  9.  1969] 

Pexct  Reports  tPAA  Plans  To  Curb  Jumbo 

Jet  Noise 

The  Federal  Ivlation  Administration  will 
soon  Issue  nolsf  abatement  regulations  for 
the  new  generation  of  Jumbo  Jets.  Senator 
Charles  H.  Percj  (R.-IU.)  revealed  today. 

Percy  said  the  regulations,  which  are  ex- 
pected to  be  piJbllshed  later  this  week,  will 
cover  maxlmumj  permissible  noise  levels  for 
the  new  Boeing[747,  the  Douglas  DC-10  and 
the  Lockheed  LlOll. 

Percy  made  the  announcement  after  con- 
ferring with  fWa  Administrator  John  H. 
Shaffer  regarding  mounting  Jet  noise  pollu- 
tion around  CMcago's  O'Hare  International 
Airport,  the  nation's  busiest.  The  Senator 
met  this  week  with  representatives  of  19 
communities  near  O'Hare  Airport  to  dis- 
cuss the  steps  Jthat  must  be  taken  to  cut 
noise  pollution  In  the  area. 

Legislation  pissed  by  Congress  In  July. 
1968,  grants  the  PAA  wide  powers  to  regulate 
ground  noise  aesultlng  from  the  nation's 
rapidly  growing^  Jet  air  traffic.  The  new  set 
of  PAA  noise  tules  governing  the  jumbo 
Jets — scheduled! to  be  put  Into  service  early 
next  year — are  ihe  first  such  rules  to  be  Is- 
sued by  the  ageiicy,  Percy  noted. 

Percy  said  he  was  assured  by  the  PAA  Ad- 
ministrator thai  the  Initial  set  of  compre- 
hensive noise  riles  would  be  soon  followed 
by  a  second  sei  governing  the  existing  Jet 
and  piston  air  fleet.  A  final  third  set  of  reg- 
ulations will  coTier  the  yet- to-be-built  super- 
sonic Jet  transport,  the  Senator  reported. 

"These  rules  ire  absolutely  vital  to  Insure 
that  technological  developments  do  not  harm 
the  quality  of  oiir  environment,"  Percy  said. 

"Loss  of  sleep]  threats  to  real  estate  values 
and  the  general  discomfort  which  results 
from  noise  polljutlon  around  busy  airports 
and  In  other  densely  populated  areas  con- 
stitute a  major  broblem  that  must  be  solved 


within  the  next  decade  through  comprehen- 
sive action."  he  continued. 

"This  must  be  done  throvigh  the  active 
cooperation  between  private  Industry  and  all 
levels  of  government,"  the  Senator  add«d. 

Percy  reported  that  the  PAA  planned  to 
hold  a  Joint  meeting  with  high-level  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA)  at  Langley 
Field.  Virginia,  on  October  15th  to  discuss 
noise  abatement  problems.  The  FAA  plans 
to  propose  a  program  that  would  cost  $400.- 
000  for  e«ich  Jet  engine  aimed  directly  at  cut- 
ting noise  levels. 

"At  the  present  state  of  the  art,  the  SST 
cannot  be  allowed  to  fly  over  populated  areas 
of  the  United  States  at  supersonic  speeds,  " 
Percy  said,  "since  the  resulting  swath  of  sonic 
booms  on  the  ground  would  be  unacceptable 
to  the  vast  majority  of  Americans.  Already 
several  Western  European  nations  have 
banned  all  but  subsonic  flights  of  the  SST 
over  their  air  space  to  protect  their  people," 
the  Senator  noted. 

"Hopefully,  new  technological  advances 
will  permit  the  use  of  all  aircraft  over  land 
areas  at  their  design  speeds.  But,  until  then, 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment  must 
take  precedence,"  Percy  concluded. 

[Prom  Life  magazine,  Oct.  31,  1969) 

ARE  We  Hooked  on  Noise? 

( By  William  Zinsser) 

A  group  of  scientists  met  In  Chicago  earlier 
this  year  to  hold  a  sjrmposlum  on  noise  pol- 
lution and,  presumably  keeping  their  voices 
low,  agreed  that  "environmental  din"  is 
doubling  with  every  decade  and  will  have 
us  all  on  the  ropes  by  1975. 

It  might  be  a  good  thing  if  people's  ears 
would  "bleed."  one  environmental  psycholo- 
gist told  the  meeting,  which  was  held  by  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Then  people 
might  get  aroused.  It  may  take  a  disaster 
like  the  Santa  Barbara  oil  slick  to  dramatize 
the  situation.  Otherwise,  noise  pollution 
could  be  the  last  straw,  on  top  of  air  pollu- 
tion and  all  the  other  pollutions,  that  might 
bring  our  society  crashing  down." 

Well,  I've  never  seen  a  bleeding  ear  and 
never  hope  to  see  one.  Still,  the  man  has  a 
point,  and  It  may  be  that  America  Is  enter- 
ing a  new  phase  of  the  democratic  process — 
government  by  mishap.  Santa  Barbara  proved 
that  the  country  won't  stop  polluting  Its 
seas  and  beaches  until  it  befouls  an  entire 
region  beyond  the  tolerance  of  man,  bird 
and   fish. 

Therefore  what  the  nation  really  needs  Is 
a  Secretary  of  Disaster,  whose  Job  would  be 
to  turn  blunder  Into  victory.  He  would  re- 
pair all  the  erosions  of  everyday  life  that 
Washington  Is  too  Inert  to  cure.  The  first 
person  with  ear-bleed,  for  Instance,  would 
go  to  see  him,  or  the  first  person  driven  mad 
by  air  compressors  or  Jackhammers  In  the 
street,  or  by  Jets  in  the  air,  or  by  noisy 
plumbing  in  the  next  apartment.  The  Secre- 
tary would  hustle  them  over  to  a  Joint  session 
of  Congress  and  get  the  necessary  legislation 
started. 

What  makes  modern  noise  so  insidious,  the 
symposium  experts  said,  is  that  we're  getting 
hooked  on  the  stuff,  as  dependent  as  an 
addict  for  our  daily  level  of  din.  'A  vacuum 
cleaner  that  was  nearly  silent,  while  techni- 
cally feasible,  would  not  be  likely  to  sell  very 
well,"  suggested  Ray  Donley,  an  acoustical  en- 
gineer, "because  today's  housewife  wants  to. 
hear  the  sound  of  power." 

Far  be  It  from  me  to  doubt  the  word  of  an 
acoustical  engineer,  but  in  this  case  I'll  make 
an  exception.  The  wall  of  a  vacuum  cleaner  Is 
one  acoustical  treat  that  I  think  our  wives 
can  live  without.  Are  we  to  believe  that  Mrs. 
America  actually  revels  In  the  decibel  count 
of  her  machine  as  It  sucks  old  scraps  of  dirt 
and  food  from  under  the  sofa?  She  endures 
the  vacuum  cleaner's  roar  out  of  gratitude 
for  Its  labor,  and  simply  assumes  that  science 
hasn't  yet  found  a  way  to  shut  it  up. 


But  science  htu  found  a  way — Mr.  Donley 
let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  Hey,  everybody' 
A  silent  vacuum  cleaner  Is  technically  feasi- 
ble! Pass  It  on!  The  only  catch,  he  says,  is 
that  no  woman  will  buy  It.  Want  to  bet? 

After  all.  It's  not  as  If  a  silent  vacuum 
cleaner  will  plunge  the  neighborhood  Into 
deathly  stillness,  the  sort  of  place  where  you 
can  hear  a  pin  drop.  Dropped  pins  Just  aren't 
being  heard  In  America  today.  Background 
noise  in  the  average  community  has  risen 
so  sharply  that  it  exceeds  the  standards  ac- 
cepted by  Industry.  So  don't  be  surprised, 
ladles.  If  your  husband  starts  leaving  home 
early  and  returning  late.  He  Just  wants  to 
get  some  quiet  down  at  the  plant. 

And  dont  try  to  tell  him  that  a  vacation 
In  the  country  is  any  answer.  It  isn't — power 
tools  have  seen  to  that.  A  vacationer  who 
wakes  with  delight  at  8  to  the  singing  of 
birds  will  be  enraged  at  9  by  the  whine  of  a 
power  saw  a  quarter-mile  away.  The  notion 
that  one  man  with  one  saw  should  not  be 
allowed  to  destroy  the  sanity  of  several  hun- 
dred people  evidently  doesn't  trouble  our 
lawmakers:  otherwise  they  would  write  some 
silencing  laws  into  the  manufacturing  laws 
Nor  Is  going  to  the  lake  any  better — Tho- 
reau's  broad  margin  of  life  has  been  whittled 
away  by  water-skiers.  The  outbotwd  motor 
that  pulls  the  water-skiers  through  hi.s 
swoops  and  turns  Is  one  of  the  most  strident 
creatures  now  loose  in  nature,  and  winter 
brings  no  relief.  Then  the  700,000  snowmo- 
biles come  out  to  play. 

I'm  not  against  water-skiing,  or  sawing, 
or  any  of  these  nolse-maklng  pastimes.  I'm 
only  against  the  noise  that  they  make,  which 
could  be  reduced  if  anybody  cared  enough 
So  what  if  the  product  would  cost  more' 
Anyone  with  enough  money  for  power  tools 
or  an  outboard  motor  is  not  hurting  for 
dough.  What's  hurting  Is  the  central  nervous 
system  of  whole  communities.  Authorities 
say  that  excess  noise  Is  a  growing  cause  of. 
among  other  things,  rapid  heartbeat,  menta! 
Illness,  family  strife,  suicide  and  murder. 

As  for  whether  It's  technologically  possible 
to  hush  these  machines,  I'm  assuming  that 
it  is.  Any  country  that  can  achieve  what  its 
President  calls  "the  greatest  week  In  the 
history  of  the  world  since  The  Creation" 
should  be  able  to  manage  such  minor  Jobs 
of  creativity — mere  third-day  stuff — as  ton- 
ing down  the  gadgets  that  are  driving  Its 
citizens  crazy. 

I  know  this  is  the  trltest  thought  now  in 
the  public  domain:  that  If  we  can  put  a 
man  on  the  moon,  we  should  at  least  be 
able  to  redeem  our  cities,  educate  our  chil- 
dren, elevate  our  minorities,  feed  our  hun- 
gry, and  clean  our  environment.  Still,  It's 
no  less  true  for  being  a  cliche,  and  I  refuse 
to  be  shamed  out  of  repeating  It — anything 
to  keep  us  from  forgetting  that  our  priori- 
ties are  here  on  earth  and  our  commitments 
to  the  quality  of  life. 

Noise  Is  now  one  of  life's  cruelest  enemies. 
Yet  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  didn't  request  in  its  last  legis- 
lative package  that  Congress  do  ansrthlng 
about  It.  All  hope,  however,  need  not  be  lost 
As  one  spokesman  said,  "HEW  is  undergoing 
a  lot  of  reprogrammlng,  and  I  think  noise 
Is  going  to  get  a  very  good  looking  at." 

That  may  be  the  trouble  right  there. 
Washington  Is  going  to  take  a  good  look  at 
noise.  But  Is  anybody  going  to  listen? 


A     NATION     OF     MINORITIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
a  Nation  of  minorities — minorities  which 
have  confronted  major  problems  of  war 
and  peace,  and  self-government  as  a 
majority.  The  majority  respects  our 
pluralistic  nature — we  have  even  made 
of  our  heterogeneous  origins  a  national 
strength  and  a  point  of  national  pride. 
We   feel   a   natural   sympathy   for  op- 
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pressed  groups,  we  seek  to  preserve  ele- 
ments of  our  varied  cultural  heritage  and 
weave  them  into  our  national  fabric. 

I  wish  to  excerpt  a  statement  made  by 
former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  at  a 
Conference  on  Continuing  Action  for  Hu- 
man Rights  in  December  of  1968.  Justice 
Warren  said: 

We  have  failed  ourselves  In  not  ratlfyTng 
two  conventions  which  were  drafted  as  an 
expression  of  man's  readiness  to  recognize 
the  special  protection  which  the  minority 
deserves  and  needs.  We  as  a  Nation  should 
have  been  the  first  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention  and  the  Race  Discrimination 
Convention.  Instead  we  may  well  be  near  the 
last  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  which 
has  about  80  parties  to  It  already  and  the 
Race  Discrimination  Convention  will  prob- 
ably enter  Into  force  without  the  United 
States  having  made  any  serious  move  to  ac- 
cede to  It. 

This  sad  record  and  the  responsibility 
for  it  lies  squarely  with  those  who  have 
a  parochial  outlook  on  our  world  prob- 
lems. They  have  failed  to  measure  the 
climate  of  change  in  the  world.  They 
have  failed  to  recognize  that  great  men 
and  great  institutions  do  not  stand  still 
in  the  face  of  great  changes. 


WITH  A  VOICE  OF  PROPHECY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year.  Rabbi  Larry  J.  Halpem,  of 
Temple  Israel,  Boston.  Mass.,  delivered 
one  of  the  most  moving  and  inspired  ser- 
mons I  have  ever  read.  The  occasion  was 
Rosh  Hashana,  the  day  of  atonement. 
The  text  was  the  challenge  flung  down 
by  the  Prophet  Amos  to  the  worshippers 
in  the  temple  many  thousands  of  years 
ago.  The  message  was  as  apt  to  the  needs 
of  our  society  as  it  was  to  the  needs  of 
theirs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Rabbi 
Halpem's  sermon  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  RosH  Hashana  Sermon  by  Rabbi  Larry  J. 

Halpern,  Temple  Israel.  Boston,  Mass. 

As  the  worshippers  sat  in  their  places,  their 
minds  focused  upon  their  liturgy,  their 
spirits  at  peace,  soothed  by  the  lilting  re- 
frains, an  unexpected  voice  cut  through  the 
mood.  With  an  urgency  and  power  which 
would  not  be  shut  out,  even  by  the  most 
complacent,  the  spokesman  strode  to  the  pul- 
pit. With  a  vlbrance  and  directness  all  too 
infrequent  In  the  sanctuary,  the  words  of  the 
speaker  sprang  forth. 
'Thus  salth  the  Lord: 

"  For  three  transgressions  of  Israel. 
Yea,  for  four,  I  will  not  reverse  It: 
Because  they  sell  the  righteous  for  silver 
And  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes  .  .  . 
.'Vnd  thus  profane  My  Holy  Name.'  " 

With  these  words,  Amos  challenged  the 
Rosh  Hashanah  worshippers  in  761  BCE. 
Challenged  them  as  they  sat  amidst  the 
opulence  and  regal  splendor  of  the  King's 
sanctuary  in  Beth  El.  Challenged  them, 
frightened  them,  even  angered  them  and  in 
so  doing  began  the  tradition  of  prophetic 
calling  which  serves  unto  this  day  as  the 
proud  focal  point,  the  source  bed  of  our 
movement. 

In  our  day,  his  echo  Is  heard,  his  voice,  his 
anger,  his  method  relived.  Worshippers  con- 
fronting their  God  through  the  liturgy  of 
their  traditions  are  roused  from  their  peace, 
the  regal  chambers  of  their  hierarchies  are 


shaken  by  confrontation,  by  deliberation  pre- 
cipitated by  James  Porman's  "Black  Mani- 
festo"— a  manifesto  not  of  the  prophet's 
care,  but  the  victim's  plea — brought  to  shake 
the  establishment.  Brought  with  a  demand 
for  radical  action  now.  Brought  with  the 
recognition  that  time  and  the  established 
legalism  serves  those  already  in  power,  those 
who  already  have  made  it. 

Unlike  the  prophets'  words,  these  demands 
present  an  emphatic  voice  from  among  the 
oppressed.  A  voice  that  no  longer  will  wait 
submissively  for  the  white  man's  condescend- 
ing ceding  of  rights  which  should  come  with 
birth.  A  voice  that  seeks  earnestly  to  create 
pride  where  now  there  exists  but  anger,  to 
develop  peoplehood  where  now  there  exists 
but  hunger.  A  hostile  voice,  yes;  spoken  in 
anger,  true;  with  an  exaggerated  self-image, 
undoubtedly.  Listen : 

"We  are  saying  that  not  only  are  we  the 
vanguard,  but  we  must  assume  leadership, 
total  control  and  we  must  exercise  the  hu- 
manity which  Is  inherent  In  us.  We  are  the 
most  humane  people  within  the  United 
States  .  .  .  only  a  Ijlack-controlled  govern- 
ment can  stamp  out  racism." 

Hostile,  angry,  the  speaker's  self-Image  ex- 
aggerated. But  a  beautiful  voice,  bespeaking 
a  new  pride  In  daring  to  be  heard.  A  voice 
that  clearly  states  its  theme — shattering  our 
complacency  by  its  directness,  its  validity. 

"We,  the  black  people  .  .  .  are  fully  aware 
that  white  racist  America  has  exploited  our 
resources,  our  minds,  our  bodies,  our  labor. 
For  centuries  we  have  been  forced  to  live  as 
colonized  people  Inside  the  United  States, 
victimized  by  the  most  vicious,  racist  system 
in  the  world." 

"We  are,  therefore,  demanding  of  the  white 
Christian  churches  and  Jewish  synagogues, 
which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  system  of 
capitalism,  that  they  begin  to  pwy  reptaratlons 
to  black  people  in  this  country." 

And,  unlike  our  prophets'  pleas  for  ethics, 
this  voice,  this  declaration,  brings  its  by  now 
well-known  demands  for  specific  solutions — 
the  essential  demand  for  payment  of  five 
hundred  million  dollars  ($500,000,000) ,  a  sum 
computed  on  the  basis  of  fifteen  dollars 
($15.00)  per  black  in  the  United  States — 
sought  not  as  an  empty  bribe,  but  to  con- 
struct a  new  black  community.  To  establish 
a  land  bank,  a  black-controlled  press,  to 
create  black  broadcasting  outlets  and  a  cen- 
ter for  research  focusing  on  the  problems  of 
the  black  community,  creating  training  pro- 
grams for  Its  citizenry.  In  addition,  these  de- 
mands call  for  the  establishment  of  groups 
which  would  organize  welfare  recipients,  un- 
derwrite strikes  and  develop  an  Interna- 
tional Black  Appeal  similar  to  our  CJP,  which 
would  bring  additional  capital  Into  the  black 
community. 

And  because  of  Its  bravado,  this  proud 
voice  has  affected  the  white  community — 
bringing  police  to  the  sanctuary,  Jewish 
vigilantes  to  the  streets  of  New  York,  evoking 
anger,  fear  or  hostility  from  those  gathered 
In  worship  this  night.  It  has  spurred  policy 
statements  from  the  National  Community 
Relations  Advisory  Council  and  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations,  hurried 
meetings  in  the  councils  of  the  powerful  amid 
the  guardians  of  the  ledgers.  It  cannot  be 
Ignored. 

But  In  our  anger,  how  many  have  listened? 
Struck  by  the  hostility  of  the  message,  how 
many  have  sought  to  understand?  Alienated 
by  the  Impudent  demands  of  those  not  our 
ovm,  how  many  have  barkened  to  its  warn- 
ing? On  this  day  of  beginning,  of  dedication, 
might  we  not  listen  to  better  view  ourselves 
and  our  world? 

Let  me  probe  with  you  this  document  that 
together  we  might  more  fully  understand 
what  It  says  of  white  America,  to  Jewish 
Americans,  and  what  It  demands  of  all. 

As  one  reads  the  Black  Manifesto,  he  Is 
aware  immediately  that  the  black  society 
which  authorized  it  holds  a  unique  perspec- 


tive on  our  society.  One  rarely  brought  to 
our  attention — withheld  by  the  blacks  we 
employ.  Ignored  by  the  blacks  who  seek  the 
dollar  through  a  pseudo-whiteness.  A  per- 
spective present  to  those  who  are  forced  to 
live  dally  with  marglnallty.  devoid  of  any 
real  hope  for  Involvement.  It  Is  as  Dr.  Ken- 
neth   Clark   has   stated: 

"The  Negro  in  America,  by  virtue  of  the 
per\'aslve  pattern  of  racial  rejection,  exclu- 
sion or  a  token  and  often  self-conscious 
acceptance  by  a  minority  of  white  liberals 
has  been  forced  into  a  degree  of  alienation 
and  detachment  which  has  resulted  In  .  .  , 
sharp>ened  insights  and  Increased  sensitivity 
to  some  of  the  subtle  forces  which  are  sig- 
nificant In  our  complex  social  structure. " 

The  black  man  sees  otir  society  as  that 
of  an  "octopus  of  exploitation — tentacles 
stretching  from  Mississippi  and  Harlem  to 
South  America,  the  Middle  East,  Southern 
Africa  and  Vietnam;  the  form  of  exploitation 
varying  from  area  to  area,  but  the  essential 
result  the  same — a  powerful  few  have  been 
maintained  and  enriched  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor  and  voiceless  colored  masses." 

None  need  have  diagrammed  this  night 
the  obvious  atrocities  committed  by  white 
society — the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty,  poor 
education,  inadequate  housing  and  futility — 
each  feeding  on  the  other,  renewing  more  of 
the  same.  The  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  is  full  of  such 
material.  Written  by  the  Establishment,  the 
horrors  it  depicts  are  all  but  beyond  belief. 
Yes,  none  need  go  to  far  to  be  aware  of  the 
more  insidious  forms  of  racism  which, 
too,  are  all-pervasive — the  white  control  of 
black  organizations,  the  spirit  which  brings 
"whltey"  to  believe  he  should  select  black 
methods,  the  patronizing  suggestions,  the 
unceasing  erosion  of  pride  so  well  depicted 
in  Martin  Luther  King's  famed  "Letter  from 
the  Birmingham  Jail":  "When  you  suddenly 
find  your  tongue  twisted  and  your  speech 
stammering  as  you  seek  to  explain  to  your 
six-year-old  daughter  why  she  can't  go  to 
the  public  amusement  park  that  has  Just 
been  advertised  on  television,  and  see  tears 
welling  up  in  her  eyes  when  she  is  told  that 
Puntown  Is  closed  to  black  children,  and  see 
ominous  clouds  of  Inferiority  beginning  to 
form  In  her  little  mental  sky,  and  see  her 
beginning  to  distort  her  personality  by  de- 
veloping an  unconscious  bitterness  toward 
white  people:  when  you  have  to  concoct  an 
answer  for  a  five-year-old  son  who  is  asking: 
Daddy,  why  do  white  people  treat  black 
people  so  mean?':  when  you  take  a  cross- 
country drive  and  find  it  necessary  to  sleep 
night  after  night  in  the  uncomfortable  cor- 
ners of  your  automobile  because  no  motel 
will  accept  you:  when  you  are  humiliated 
day  m  and  day  out  by  nagging  signs  reading 
'white'  and  'colored':  when  your  first  name 
becomes  'nigger',  your  middle  name  becomes 
•boy'  (however  old  you  are)  and  your  last 
name  becomes  John'  and  your  wife  and 
mother  are  never  given  the  respected  title 
Mrs.':  when  you  are  harried  by  day  and 
haunted  by  night  by  the  fact  that  you  are 
a  Negro,  living  constantly  at  tiptoe  stance, 
never  quite  knowing  what  to  expect  next, 
and  are  plagued  with  inner  fears  and  outer 
resentments:  when  you  are  forever  fighting 
a  degenerating  sense  of  'nobodlness' — then 
you  will  understand  why  we  find  it  difficult 
to  wait." 

Or  that  special  form  of  racism  found 
within  so  many  minority  immigrant  peo- 
ples: "Why  can't  they  raise  themselves  the 
way  I  did — the  way  my  family  did?"  This 
special  form  of  prejudice  which  ignores  the 
facts  of  the  black  man's  arrival  in  the 
United  States  bound  In  chains,  his  famUy 
unit  destroyed,  of  the  deletion  from  the  Dec- 
laration of  that  passage  condemning  Eng- 
land for  Its  support  of  slavery,  of  the  Con- 
stitution's view  of  the  black  man  as  three- 
fifths  of  a  man,  of  the  skin— its  easy  recog- 
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nltlon  branding  lt«  poeseesors  as  outcasta,  of 
an  economic  sfstem  vastly  changed  from 
the  time  of  out  entrance  Into  It,  the  once 
open-ended  protpect  for  the  unskilled  now 
all  but  totiaiy  destroyed  by  technological 
advances. 

This  unique  i^erspectlve  given  us  through 
the  black  man's  eyes  is  most  dlfUcult  for  xis 
to  accept.  We  are  part  of  the  haves.  We,  too, 
fear  change  wblch  might  Jeopardize  o\a 
hard-won  gains  We,  who  used  our  own  boot- 
straps, now  fear  those  who  p>oesess  none.  We, 
who  but  short  generations  ago  sought  our 
rights — cajoling,  working,  striking  and  even 
threatening  thcce  in  power — now  find  our 
vulnerable  world  shaken. 

But  accept  It  we  must  for  It  U  right — all 
men  must  be  flee.  And  more,  we  Jews,  we 
must  sense  this  struggle  as  our  own.  We 
Jews  today,  for  all  our  achievements — our 
wealth  and  our  apparent  power — are  margi- 
nal beings,  a  people  forced  by  Its  stigma  to 
accommodate  itself,  to  "fit  in"  to  interstitial 
spaces.  If  marglballty  be  defined  as  an  ab- 
sence of  true  ponver.  If  It  be  seen  as  the  In- 
ability of  a  people  or  an  Individual  to  de- 
termine his  or  her  own  destiny,  then  we 
Jews  are  truly  rtarglnal.  For  all  of  our  self- 
aggrandlzlng  boasts,  for  all  of  our  proper 
eialma.  we  remain  In  these  United  States 
tenantff-^at  wlU-Ullvlng  off  the  good  will  of 
our  neighbors,  sensing  ghosts  in  every 
shadow,  fearing  change  which  all  too  often 
has  made  us  Its  iiflctlms. 

What  finer  example  of  Jewish  marglnallty 
might  we  view  t)ian  the  spectre  of  the  early 
American  Refofm  Jew  trading  olT  his 
uniqueness,  his  rights,  his  individuality  for 
a  chance  at  position  and  wealth?  How  simi- 
lar this  Is  to  the  black  man's  conked  hair, 
his  use  of  lotions  and  creams  to  make  his 
skin  lighter.  Ho\^  obvious  is  our  marglnallty. 
when  with  longing  Jews  enter  Into  discus- 
sions of  the  •Secular  Society" — a  society  so 
secular  in  fact  Ifj  has  a  Sunday  Sabbath  and 
a  "secular  "  East*  or  Christmas.  A  society  In 
which  the  Jew,  with  but  the  clay  shell  of 
power  can  be  turned  against  the  black, 
whose  shell  Is  bi^t  beginning.  Until  the  Jew- 
ish teacher  or  spclai  worker  baited  by  the 
black,  manlpulatjed  by  the  established  press 
and  all  too  oft^n  comforted  by  his  own. 
flails  out.  destroying  himself  along  with  the 
black.  Weakene<<  by  his  flght,  the  Jew  is 
undermined  by  lils  failure  to  sense  that  the 
black  man's  call!  for  true  brotherhood,  true 
equality.  Is  his  only  hope  for  permanent 
peace.  How  plQased  must  be  the  anti- 
Semites,  the  compromisers  and  the  true 
holders  of  powei  when  they  view  the  dis- 
sension, the  furot  of  an  Ocean  Hill-Browns- 
ville! As  MlchaeL  Scott  has  written:  'Could 
Hitler  or  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  have  dreamed 
of  anything  better  .  .  .?"  Mr.  Scott  has  cor- 
rectly sensed  thq  ploy  of  the  true  powers — 
use  the  Jews  to  destroy  the  blacks:  risk 
nothing:  gain  everything.  He  continues: 

"Throughout  liistory,  the  power  to  In- 
flict harm  was  in,  the  hands  of  anti-Semites. 
Black  people  im  this  country  dont  have 
that  power.  even|  If  they  wanted  to  use  It. 
Is  It  black  antlj-Semites  who  have  closed 
certain  Job  dooraj  to  Jews?  Is  It  black  anti- 
Semites  who  operated  the  quote  systems 
at  Princeton  and  Harvard  and  Yale?  Is  It 
black  anti-Semites  who  never  nominated  a 
Jew  to  run  fori  President  of  the  United 
States?  Is  it  blajck  anti-Semltee  who  keep 
the  oil   wells   in  iSaudi   Arabia   flowing?" 

The  amswers  a^  clear.  Our  marglnallty  is 
obvious,  our  vul^ierability,  our  susceptibil- 
ity exposed.  j 

When  we  Jews!  trade  our  prophetic  call- 
ing, our  concern] for  peoplehood,  our  Juda- 
ism for  quicksllwr — today's  promise  of  ac- 
ceptance becomed  tomorrow's  fond  memories 
of  what  might  l^ave  been.  This  night  our 
black  brothers  are  calling  us  to  recognize 
that  true  brotherhood  is  not  a  compromise, 
a  bartering  of  va^es,  a  g^ln  for  them  equal- 
ling a  loss  for  us.  Rather  they  would  awaken 


us  to  the  reality  that  true  brotherhood, 
the  promise  which  the  United  Sta.tee  claUns 
to  offer,  la  the  oommon  existence  oi  many 
cultures,  m&ny  value  systems  enjoy.  It  is  not 
a  grudging  ceding  of  rights  by  the  oppres- 
sor to  the  oppreaaed — the  yielding  of  the 
Innocuous  pawned  off  as  meaningful  dia- 
logue— but  the  existence  of  parallel  units, 
capable  of  self-contained  existence,  inter- 
acting by  choice,  each  poaseased  of  sufficient 
power  to  be  unique — to  permit  pride — each 
t>osseseed  of  sufficient  pride  to  permit 
progress. 

In  alliance  for  such  goals  must  we  Jews 
ever  be  found.  The  stakes  are  too  great  to 
sell  our  ulttmace  hope  for  a  little  bread 
and  water,  a  dollar  here,  a  Job  there.  Sur- 
vival brought  with  pride,  maintained 
through  dependency  is  not  worth  having. 
The  United  States  has  given  much  more 
than  any  other  country  in  our  history,  yet 
fbr  more  has  it  promised  and  far  more  can 
it  deliver.  We,  our  children,  our  children's 
children,  indeed  the  entirety  of  mankind 
stand  to  loee  If  we  do  not  demand  that  the 
promise  be  fulfilled. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  see  the  racism 
which  is  a  blight  upon  this  nation's  exist- 
ence, to  confront  what  so  often  threatens 
the  comfortable  ease  we  see  Just  around 
the  comer  ...  if  only  the  lid  can  be  kept 
on  things  for  a  little  longer.  It  is  not 
enough  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the 
black  man's  view  of  marglnallty  and  senee 
our  marglnallty,  our  common  share  in 
his  pursuit  of  the  ideals  of  brotherhood. 
No,  all  of  this,  and  for  most  of  us,  I  be- 
lieve, this  is  Indeed  a  great  Ideal,  is  not 
enough  iinless  we  recognize  our  common 
Involvement  boUi  in  cause  and  cure— an  In- 
volvement clearly  articulated  for  us  by  the 
National   Conmilsslon  on  Civil  Disorders: 

"What  white  Americans  have  never  fully 
understood — but  what  the  Negro  can  never 
forget — is  that  white  society  is  deeply  im- 
plicated In  the  ghetto.  White  institutions 
created  It.  white  institutions  maintain  it.  and 
white  society  condones  It. 

"The  alternative  is  not  blind  repression  of 
capitulation  to  lawlessness.  It  Is  the  realiza- 
tion of  common  opportunities  for  all  within 
a  single  society. 

"This  alternative  will  require  a  commit- 
ment to  national  action — compassionate, 
massive  and  sustained — backed  by  the  re- 
sources of  the  most  powerful  and  the  richest 
nation  on  this  earth.  Prom  every  American 
it  will  require  new  attitudes,  new  under- 
standing and  above  all.  new  will." 

Our  involvement  In  the  cause  of  true 
brotherhood,  stirred  by  our  understanding  of 
the  true  extent  of  the  problem,  motivated 
by  our  awareness  of  our  position  as  oppressor 
and  oppressed,  must  be  on  this  Rosh 
Hashana  unshakeable.  Our  resolve  must  be 
unquestioned.  With  his  Black  Manifesto. 
James  Porman  has  exaggerated,  threatened 
without  support,  even  demanded  beyond  his 
means.  Yet.  he  is  correct.  Unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  seek  an  entire  solution  even  unto  in- 
stitutional changes,  we  are  ruined.  Unless  we 
are  insistent  that  it  be  now.  we  are  undone. 
Unless  we  axei  willing  to  risk  even  our  hard- 
won  status  and  wealth,  we  will  obtain  noth- 
ing. 

You  and  I  must  go  forth  this  year  not 
dreaming  of  the  Messianic  Age.  but  acting  as 
Elijah — paving  the  way.  You  and  I  must  act 
unceasingly  to  remove  the  stumbling  blocks 
which  exist  in  our  communities — the  subtle 
prejudices,  the  voting  bias,  the  restrictions 
which  Impede  open-housing  in  our  all  too 
often  glided  ghettoes.  You  and  I  must  rip 
away  the  impediments  to  freedom  which  are 
in  our  sway — committing  our  resources  and 
giving  active  support.  You  and  I  must  be  able 
to  end  our  racism,  subtle  though  it  may  be, 
restricting  natural  inclination  to  direct 
others,  reigning  in  our  arrogant  view  that  we 
alone  can  Judge  another's  feelings,  his  needs 
or  even  his  methods.  At  present,  this  Is  our 


role:  Commltlng  our  wealth  voluntarily  that 
we  might  learn  all  we  can  of  the  problem — 
studying,  talking,  making  united  demands  of 
the  powerful.  In  addition,  our  black  brothers 
and  sisters  must  be  made  aware  of  our  com- 
plete support.  Our  recognition  of  his  prob- 
lems and  manhood,  removing  his  need  for 
violence,  allowing  him  to  exptrees  his  own 
selectivity  to  get  on  with  the  creation,  the 
Implementation  of  his  world.  Indeed,  it  Is 
presumptuous  for  us  to  direct,  ludicrous  of 
us  to  believe  that  given  a  full  opportunity 
the  black  man  cannot  guide  his  own  life.  The 
plantation  psychology  dies  slowly,  when 
minds  have  long  been  chaimaled  In  It;  but 
die  it  must.  Now  Is  the  time.  .  .  .  oura  the 
generation  I 

James  Forman  has  given  unto  thoee  who 
are  open  the  first  step  which  must  be  taken. 
He  has  made  demands  of  the  synagogue.  Now, 
our  answer.  We  must  begin  and  begin  here 
where  such  protest  began.  Here  where  we  do 
have  control  we  must  see  the  needs  and 
make  the  demands  for  change.  We  must  re- 
new our  sjmagogue's  unstinting  commitment 
to  morality  for  all.  We  must  support  this 
Temple's  involvement,  and  accept  the  taxa- 
tion to  do  the  Job  right.  We  must  use  its 
strength  wisely  where  its  presence  is  Justi- 
fied .  .  .  being  prepared  to  rebuke  friend 
and  foe  alike. 

What  good  is  a  synagogue  without  life- 
sustaining  values,  without  life-enriching  ac- 
tion? What  good  is  a  structure  without  Its 
supports?  Even  as  is  a  building  without  its 
walls,  ao  is  a  synagogue  without  its  active 
Involvemente  in  man's  struggle  for  his  rights. 

The  Prophet  Amos  saw  a  failure  of  Indif- 
ference, a  loss  of  purpose  in  the  opulent 
s3magogue  in  Beth  El  and  his  vision  stirred 
him  to  anger,  his  anger  to  action.  We  sit 
here  this  night  in  the  midst  of  our  sanctuary, 
the  challenge  placed  squarely  before  us.  Be- 
fore we  depart  we  must  decide.  Do  we  go 
with  opulence  and  silence,  fantasying  denials 
to  Porman's  charges,  fully  aware  of  his  cor- 
rectness. Do  we  become  immune,  our  Temple 
empty  and  unresponsive,  emulating  the 
church  decried  by  Martin  Luther  King  in 
his  words:  "Par  from  being  disturbed  by  the 
presence  of  the  church,  the  power  structure 
of  the  average  community  Is  consoled  by 
the  church's  silent — and  often  even  vocal — 
sanction  otf  things  as  they  are"?  Or  do  we 
begin  to  open  our  doors  and  our  minds, 
working  to  build  the  "Just  society"? 

In  this  same  situation,  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah chided  our  ancestors,  "Ye  have  not 
barkened  unto  me  in  proclaiming  liberty, 
every  one  to  his  brother,  and  every  man  to 
his  neighbor  ..."  And  we  wonder — his 
warnings  went  unheeded  and  the  result  was 
disaster  for  our  people,  our  country. 

In  our  day  Jeremiah's  echo  returns  in  the 
warning  of  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark : 

"I  read  that  report  ...  of  the  1919  riot  in 
Chicago,  and  it  is  as  if  I  were  reading  the 
report  of  the  Investigating  committee  on  the 
Harlem  riot  of  "35.  the  report  of  the  investi- 
gating conmilttee  on  the  Harlem  riot  of  '43, 
the  report  of  the  McCone  Commission  on  the 
Watts  riot. 

"I  must  again  in  candor  say — it  is  kind  of 
Alice  In  Wonderltuid,  with  the  same  moving 
picture  reshown  over  and  over  again,  the 
same  analysis,  the  same  recommendations, 
and  the  same  inaction." 

We  ask  oiu'selvee:  "Will  we  remain  com- 
placent?" 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Ore- 
gonians  have  always  been  concerned  with 
the  preservation  of  their  environment — 
from  the  maintenance  of  the  beautiful 
green  forests  as  wilderness  areas  to  the 
saving  of  ocean  beaches  from  the  de- 
mands of  commercialization.  Even  in 
Oregon,  however,  as  living  has  become 


more  urbanized  and  industry  has  ex- 
panded, the  balance  between  a  whole- 
some environment  and  technological 
advancement  has  become  somewhat  up- 
set. In  fact,  problems  of  pollution  in 
Oregon  are  already  threatening  the  in- 
habitability  of  the  land  and  the  use  of 
its  waters  in  generations  to  come. 

It  is  with  this  concern  that  Orego- 
nlans  have  welcomed  the  environmental 
quality  commission  as  a  successor  to 
the  sanitary  authority  imder  the  State 
board  of  health  and  the  commission's 
attention  to  problems  of  both  air  and 
water  quality  control.  Pollution  is  the 
prime  public  policy  concern  at  the  mo- 
ment— and  indeed  it  should  be,  for  a 
threat  to  the  human  environment  is  a 
threat  to  human  life  itself. 

While  it  is  with  alarm  that  I  read  the 
report  of  Director  Kenneth  Spies  and  the 
projection  of  a  need  for  a  $180  million 
expenditure  in  the  next  '  to  10  years  for 
additional  sewage  works  alone,  it  is  also 
with  encouragement  that  I  view  Oregon's 
attentiveness  to  the  problem  area  of  pol- 
lution and  environmental  protection.  In 
recognition  of  the  assistance  Oregon,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  will  need 
in  abating  pollution,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  entitled  "The 
Present  Status  of  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol in  Oregon"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Present   Status  or  Water   Pollution 

Control  in  Oregon 

(By  Kenneth  H.  Spies,  director,  department 

of  environmental  quality) 

Prom  August  12  to  September  30.  1968. 
more  than  4,000  fall  Chinook  salmon  mi- 
grated from  the  Columbia  River  through 
Portland  harbor  and  over  the  Improved  flsh 
ladders  at  the  Oregon  City  falls  to  the  upper 
Willamette  River.  In  1967  the  number  was 
slightly  more  than  2,000;  in  1966  it  was  1,000, 
and  in  1965  It  was  only  79. 

These  migrations  represent  the  beginning 
of  a  valuable  new  resource  that  is  being  de- 
veloped by  state  and  federal  fishery  agencies. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  even  before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  was  there  ever  a  fall  run  of  salmon 
In  the  Willamette  River  above  Oregon  City. 

This  new  run  of  flsh  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  construction  of  fish  ladders  at 
the  Oregon  City  falls  and,  more  importantly, 
by  the  abatement  of  pollution  In  the  main 
Willamette  River. 

Beginning  in  the  late  1920's  there  was  so 
much  raw  sewage  and  untreated  industrial 
wastes  being  dUcharged  into  the  Willamette 
River  system  that  every  summer  and  fall 
when  the  stream  flow  was  the  lowest  the 
dissolved  oxygen  content  of  the  water  in 
Portland  harbor  would  be  reduced  to  such  an 
extent  that  salmon  and  other  desirable  spe- 
cies of  flsh  life  could  not  survive.  On  some 
occasions  the  dissolved  oxygen  content  was 
completely  depleted  and  as  a  result  septic 
conditions  were  created. 

Fortunately,  the  construction  during  the 
past  few  years  of  approved  sewage  and  waste 
treatment  works  by  the  cities  and  Industries 
in  the  basin  beis  resulted  in  a  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  water  quality  in  the  main 
stem  of  the  Willamette  so  that  now  there  is 
sufficient  dissolved  oxygen  in  Portland  har- 
bor year  round  to  support  fish  life  and  to 
promote  the  upstream  migration  of  salmon 
and  steelhead. 

This  improvement  Is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing data  accumulated  by  the  staff  of  the 


State  Sanitary  Authority  in  connection  with 
routine  monitoring  surveys  which  are  made 
of  the  river  by  that  agency. 

DISSOLVED  OXYGEN  CONTENT  (PARTS  PER  MILLION)  OF 
WILLAMETTE   RIVER    IN    PORTLAND    HARBOR 


Ywr: 


1957 

1963 

1965 

1967 

1968 

1969  ("to  Aug."  10)1 


Minimum 

Minimum 

monthly 

daily 

1.5 

0.6 

3.0 

2.0 

3.2 

2.2 

3.3 

2.6 

5.2 

3.8 

5.6 

4.6 

The  goal  is  to  maintain  not  less  than  5  0 
parts  per  million  at  all  times  in  the  waters 
of  Portland  harbor.  Higher  dissolved  oxygen 
concentrations  are  maintained  in  the  upper 
sections  of  the  river  that  are  utilized  by 
salmonld  flsh  species  for  spawning  and  rear- 
ing of  young. 

The  bacterial  quality  of  the  river  water 
has  also  improved  so  that  much  of  the  river 
Is  now  reasonably  safe  for  recreation  in- 
cluding water  skiing  and  swimming. 

Similar  progress  has  been  in  other  river 
basins  of  the  state.  But  the  battle  to  rid 
Oregon's  public  waters  of  pollution  is  far 
from  won  and  probably  never  will  be  as  long 
as  the  population  continues  to  Increase  and 
industry  continues  to  expand. 

Oregonlans  have  for  many  years  realized 
the  Importance  of  preserving  the  high  qual- 
ity of  their  public  waters — their  inland, 
coastal  and  ground  waters.  As  early  as  1888 
the  Oregon  Legislature  passed  a  law  which 
declared  it  Illegal  to  pollute  any  waters  used 
lor  domestic  or  livestock  watering  purposes. 
In  spite  of  that  and  other  laws  pkaseed  many 
^ears  ago,  the  pollution  of  Oregon's  rivers, 
streams  and  lakes  continued  to  increase. 

As  previously  stated,  pollution  in  the  Wil- 
lamette River  became  a  serious  problem  more 
than  40  years  ago.  It  was  because  of  the  pol- 
lution In  the  Willamette  that  the  voters  of 
Oregon  at  the  general  election  in  November 
1938  overwhelmingly  approved  the  state's 
flrst  and  one  of  the  nation's  earliest  compre- 
hensive water  pollution  control  laws  It  es- 
tablished a  public  policy  to  restore  and  main- 
tain the  natural  purity  of  all  waters  of  the 
state  and  it  created  the  State  Sanitary  Au- 
thority as  the  agency  responsible  for  carrying 
out  that  policy  and  for  enforcing  all  laws  of 
the  state  pertaining  to  water  pollution  con- 
trol. 

When  the  Sanitary  Authority  started  Its 
program  in  February  1939,  there  were  less 
than  50  sewage  treatment  plants  in  opera- 
tion in  the  whole  state,  only  23  in  the  Willa- 
mette Basin  and  none  on  the  main  stem  of 
the  Willamette.  Portland.  Salem.  Eugene, 
Corvallis  and  the  other  cities  along  the  Wil- 
lamette were  discharging  all  their  sewage 
and  wastes  into  the  river  without  any  treat- 
ment. Raw  sewage  from  nearly  a  half  mil- 
lion persons  was  being  discharged  daily  into 
the  state's  rivers  and  streams.  No  industries 
in  the  state  had  any  kind  of  treatment  for 
their  water  carried  wastes. 

The  untreated  wastes  from  the  flve  sul- 
phite pulp  mills  in  the  Willamette  Basin 
represented  the  largest  source  of  demand 
ujjon  the  dissolved  oxygen  resources  of  the 
river  water,  but  the  raw  discharges  from 
the  many  fruit  and  vegetable  processing, 
meat  packing  and  other  ind^^striaI  plants  did 
not  help  the  situation  any. 

It  was  no  wonder  then  that  the  dissolved 
oxygen  content  of  the  river  water  in  Port- 
land harbor  on  occasion  would  drop  to  zero. 
that  large  sludge  deposits  were  created  on 
stream  bottoms,  that  conditions  hazardous 
to  health  existed  in  many  areas,  and  that 
certain  streams  were  so  polluted  that  they 
could  not  be  used  for  any  beneficial  purpose. 

In  1961.  again  in  1967  and  more  recently 
in  1969  the  state  laws  pertaining  to  water 


pollution  control  were  extensively  amended 
and  Improved  by  the  legislature.  Under  the 
1969  amendments  the  State  Sanitary  Au- 
thority, which  had  always  been  a  division  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  was  replaced  by 
a  new  and  separate  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  including  a  five-member  En- 
vironmental Quality  Commission,  the  latter 
being  the  policy  and  rule  making  and  law 
enforcement  body. 

The  new  Department  Is  responsible  not 
only  for  water  pollution  control,  but  also  for 
air  quality  control  and  solid  waste  disposal. 

Under  the  program  of  the  State  Sanitary 
Authority  practically  every  city  and  Industry 
in  the  state  has  In  recent  years  been  required 
to  install  special  sewage  and  waste  treat- 
ment works  in  order  to  abate  or  prevent 
water  pollution. 

In  1947  the  flrst  sewage  treatment  plant 
on  the  main  Willamette  River  was  placed  In 
operation.  By  1957  all  cities  on  the  Willa- 
mette had  installed  at  least  primary  treat- 
ment. By  September  1969,  when  the  city  of 
Albany  completes  construction  of  its  new 
plant,  all  cities  and  communities  In  the  Wil- 
lamette Basin  will  have  the  equivalent  of 
secondary  treatment  and  effluent  disinfec- 
tion. By  July  1972  all  cities  in  the  state,  in- 
cluding thoee  on  the  (Columbia  River  and 
thoee  along  the  Oregon  coast  vrtll  t>e  re- 
quired to  have  a  minimum  of  secondary 
treatment  and  effluent  disinfection  equiva- 
lent to  85 '"r  reduction  of  oxygen  demand  and 
suspended  solids. 

During  the  past  25  years  the  people  of 
Oregon  have  spent  an  estimated  $190,0(X),000 
for  the  construction  of  new  or  improved 
sewage  collection,  treatment  and  disposal  fa- 
cilities. At  the  present  time  there  are  more 
than  260  modern  sewage  treatment  plants  In 
operation  in  Oregon  serving  nearly  1.250.000 
persons  or  more  than  98  percent  of  the 
population  served  by  community  sewer  sys- 
tems. Thirty  years  ago  the  49  plants  in  ex- 
istence were  serving  less  than  100.000  persons 
or  less  than  17  percent  of  the  population 
served  by  community  sewer  systems.  Fur- 
thermore, most  of  thoee  early  plants  were  at 
that  time  already  overloaded  or  otherwise 
Inadequate. 

In  addition  to  the  expenditures  made  for 
sewerage  facilities,  private  industry  during 
the  same  period  has  spent  several  millions  of 
dollars  for  construction  of  its  required  waste 
water  treatment  works.  Since  1952  the  pulp 
mills  in  the  Willamette  Basin  have  been  re- 
quired to  operate  special  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems for  reduction  of  their  pollution  loads 
during  the  critical  summer  and  fall  stream 
flow  period  each  year.  More  recently,  under  a 
new  waste  discharge  p>ermit  program  estab- 
lished by  the  1967  legislature,  they  have  been 
required  to  Install  facilities  for  year  round 
treatment  of  their  wastes  prior  to  discharge 
into  the  river.  At  the  present  time  all  8  mills 
in  the  basin  have  year  round  treatment  for 
removal  of  settleable  solids.  Four  of  them 
also  have  chemical  recovery  and  secondary 
treatment  and  the  other  four  are  required 
to  have  this  same  degree  of  treatment  by 
July  1972. 

It  was  previously  mentioned  that  the  bat- 
tle to  rid  Oregon's  waters  of  pollution  is  far 
from  won.  As  evidence  of  that  fact,  it  Is  es- 
timated that  during  the  next  5  to  10  years 
the  people  of  Oregon  will  have  to  spend  an- 
other $180,000,000  or  more  for  additional 
sewerage  works.  This  expenditure  will  be  nec- 
essary to  serve  the  state's  ever-increasing 
population  and  urban  growth  with  required 
sanitary  facilities  and  to  prevent  nuisance 
conditions,  public  health  hazards  and  water 
p>ollution  which  would  result  if  adequate 
sewerage  facilities  were  not  provided. 

As  the  cities  continue  to  grow  and  as  the 
demand  for  more  and  cleaner  water  con- 
tinues to  increase,  the  cities  and  other  com- 
munltlee  operating  sewage  treatment  works 
must  periodically  enlarge  and  improve  the 
efficiency  of  such  facilities  In  order  to  main- 
tain the  required  degree  of  quality  In  the 
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receiving  stream  i.  Two  major  problems  as- 
sociated with  this  need  are  how  to  provide 
the  higher  degrees  of  treatment  that  are 
required  and  holw  to  raise  the  funds  nec- 
essary for  finanqlng  their  construction. 

A  good  example  of  this  Is  what  has  hap- 
pened In  the  Pantno  Creek  area  of  the  Tuala- 
tin River  Basin.  F^nno  Creek  has  very  little 
natural  flow  in  khe  summer  and  therefore 
provides  Inadequate  dilution  for  conven- 
tionally treated  [sewage  effluents.  By  1966 
the  population  it  this  and  other  drainage 
areas  In  the  Tualiitin  Basin  had  Increased  to 
the  point  that  ^ven  a  high  degree  of  sec- 
ondary treatment  was  no  longer  adequate  to 
prevent  nuisance  conditions  from  being  cre- 
ated In  the  creek  waters.  A  policy  was  there- 
fore adopted  by  the  Sanitary  Authority  in 
September  of  that  year  that  no  new  or  en- 
larged sewage  tseatment  plants  would  be 
permitted  until  k  master  sewer  system  for 
the  Tualatin  Ba^n  could  be  developed. 

Growth  of  tha  areas  continued  to  take 
place,  however,  until  Anally  In  July  1968  the 
State  Sanitary  Authority  had  to  place  a  ban 
on  all  new  construction  In  the  Panno  Creek 
area  because  thf  secondary  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  serving  it  had  become  grossly 
overloaded,  and  ttt  was  not  practicable  to 
Increase,,  further  either  Its  treatment  effi- 
ciency or_  capacity 

Since  then  a 


port  of  a  propose 


the  formation  of 
the  legal  entity  v 
and   maintain   t 


ellmlnary  engineering  re- 
master sewer  system  for 
the  Tualatin  Ba4in  has  been  prepared  by 
consulting  englnjeers  for  the  Washington 
County  Board  of  Commissioners.  Consider- 
ation Is  now  belpg  given  by  that  body  to 
county  service  district  as 
design,  construct,  operate 
required  master  system 
of  sewage  coUectibn.  treatment  and  disposal 
for  the  Tualatin  I  Basin.  This  will  make  It 
possible  to  consolidate  many  of  the  small 
plants  now  being  operated  by  cities,  special 
service  districts  arid  private  corporations  In 
this  portion  of  tihe  Portland  metropolitan 
area. 

Some  30  to  50  knllUon  dollars  will  be  re- 
quired within  thd  next  few  years  to  finance 
the  Tualatin  priject.  With  property  and 
other  taxes  already  at  record  highs  it  will 
be  Increasingly  mbre  difficult  to  finance  this 
and  similar  projefcts  needed  In  other  parts 
of  the  state. 

To  provide  assfetance  In  solving  this  fi- 
nancial problem  tpe  1969  Oregon  Legislature 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  Issuance  of 
state  bonds  which!  can  be  used  to  make  loans 
and  30 *>  grants  to  cities,  counties,  service 
districts  and  othtr  governmental  units  for 
construction  of  water,  air  or  land  pollution 
control  projects.  Before  such  a  program  can 
go  Into  effect,  however,  the  state  constitu- 
tion must  be  amaided  and  therefore  at  the 
May  election  In  1970  the  voters  of  Oregon 
will  have  the  oaportunlty  to  approve  an 
amendment  whlca  will  permit  the  Issuance 
of  bonds  for  this  purpose  up  to  one  percent 
of  the  true  cash  lalue  of  all  taxable  prop- 
erty In  the  state. 

For  the  present!  blennlum  the  amount  of 
bonds  would  be  lilted  to  $50,000,000. 

The  Department  of  Environmental  Qual- 
ity already  has  on  hand  applications  for  30% 
state  grants  for  mi)re  than  $50,000,000  worth 
of  sewage  treatment  projects  that  should 
be  constructed   wihln  the  next  two  years. 

Since  1956  Congress  has  annually  appro- 
priated funds  to  I  provide  federal  financial 
assistance  to  citlei  and  other  governmental 
units  for  construotion  of  sewage  treatment 
works.  The  amoufat  of  the  federal  grants 
was  limited  to-30'i  of  the  construction  cost 
until  1966  when  Oongress  amended  the  law 
to  provide  50"  grants  in  those  states  where 
the  state  governi^ent  would  provide  25% 
state  grants.  Unfortunately,  Congress  has 
failed  to  increase  Its  annual  appropriations 
sufficiently  to  provide  the  Increased  grants 
for  all  eligible  proj  »cts  and  as  a  consequence 
many  projects  hav  s  been  unduly  delayed. 


In  1967  the  State  Sanitary  Authority 
adopted  special  water  quality  standards  for 
all  Interstate  and  certain  intrastate  waters 
of  Oregon.  These  standards  require  that  In 
every  Instance  the  highest  and  best  practical 
degree  of  waste  treatment  be  employed.  At 
the  present  time  the  new  Environmental 
Quality  Commission,  successor  to  the  Sani- 
tary Authority,  Is  engaged  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  special  water  quality  standards  for 
other  intrastate  waters  including  such 
streams  as  the  Clackamas.  Sandy  and  Mc- 
Kenzle  Rivers.  Because  of  the  existing  high 
quality  of  these  waters  and  the  uses  being 
made  of  them,  it  will  probably  be  necessary 
to  provide  advanced  waste  treatment  for  any 
sewage  effluent  that  may  be  discharged  Into 
them.  Tertiary  or  advanced  waste  treatment 
will  also  be  required  for  any  plants  which 
coBtlnue  to  discharge  into  the  Tualatin 
River  system  mentioned  previously.  Treat- 
ment processes  of  this  type  are  available.  Un- 
fortunately, they  are  expensive  to  build  and 
to  operate  but  they  will  have  to  be  used  If 
the  state  Is  to  continue  to  develop  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  the  quality  of  Its 
water  resources. 

In  summary,  the  state  of  Oregon  Is  making 
outstanding  progress  in  abating  the  pollu- 
tion of  its  public  waters.  The  Job  is  not  yet 
finished  and  probably  never  will  be,  but  by 
the  summer  of  1972  the  water  quality  goals 
set  more  than  a  generation  ago  should  be 
fulfilled.  The  main  task  thereafter  will  be  to 
maintain  the  high  water  quality  standards 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 

In  the  meantime  it  will  among  other 
things  be  necessary  to  raise  the  millions  of 
dollars  needed  to  finance  the  construction 
of  the  required  waste  water  treatment  works, 
to  develop  more  economical  advanced  waste 
treatment  processes  that  will  be  suitable  for 
both  large  and  small  installations,  and  to 
find  practical  means  for  controlling  the  det- 
rimental effects  on  water  quality  of  certain 
land  uses  such  as  timber  harvesting,  irriga- 
tion, and  cattle  feeding. 

In  view  of  the  great  concern  which  Ore- 
gonians  have  always  had  for  protecting  their 
natural  resources  against  pollution  and  par- 
ticularly In  view  of  their  present  determina- 
tion to  maintain  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  livablllty.  there  is  no  doubt  about  their 
winning  the  battle  to  have  clean  waters. 


OtTB  PoLLtmn)  Planet 


OUR  POLLUTED  PLANET 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
quality  of  life,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  throughout  the  world,  is  be- 
ing dangeroiisly  threatened.  The  pollu- 
tion of  our  planet  is  reaching  such 
serious  proportions  that  life  itself  is  at 
stake. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson),  the  leading  spokesman  in  Con- 
gress for  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources  and  for  a  cleaner,  more  healthy 
world,  has  again  presented  his  case. 
This  time  Senator  Nelson  argues  In  an 
article  entitled  "Our  Polluted  Planet." 
published  in  the  November  issue  of  Pro- 
gressive magazine,  that  this  country 
must  make  the  same  kind  of  commit- 
ment toward  cleaning  up  pollution  as  we 
are  spending  to  send  men  into  space  or 
to  build  a  massive  military  machine. 
He  calls  for  a  nationwide  college  and 
high  school  teach-in  next  spring  to  en- 
list the  youth  of  America  in  a  great  cru- 
sade to  save  our  pollution-threatened 
environment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  im- 
portant article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


(By  Senator  Gaylord  A.  Nelson) 
(Senator  Gaylord  A.  Nelson,  a  Wisconsin 
Democrat  and  former  Governor  of  that  state. 
Is  an  outspoken  conservationist  and  has  led 
the  fight  against  environmental  pollutants. 
Frequently  described  as  the  leading  spokes- 
man for  conservation  In  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Senator  Nelson  has  led  the  battle  against 
DDT  and  other  pesticides.  He  was  successful 
In  winning  passage  of  the  National  Wild 
Rivers  Act.  He  has  Introduced  legislation  to 
stop  detergent  pollution  and  has  worked  in 
Congress  to  find  ways  to  save  the  Great 
Lakes.  During  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress he  was  also  Instrumental  in  drawing  up 
legislation  to  stop  open  testing  of  chemical- 
biological   warfare  weapons. — The  .Editors,  i 

Man  lives  on  a  limited,  finite  planet  that 
spins  In  a  mathematically  precise  orbit  In  the 
dead  vacuum  of  space.  The  uniqueness  of 
man's  planet  earth  Is  that  It  Is  the  only  body 
In  the  solar  system  capable  of  supporting  life. 

Just  how  long  It  will  be  able  to  sustain  life, 
however.  Is  a  question  that  is  causing  increas- 
ing concern  to  many  scientists  and  ecologlsts. 
Our  planet  has  only  a  thin  veneer  of  soil  that 
Is  supporting  rapidly  diminishing  forests  and 
a  dwindling  variety  of  animal  species. 

The  scientists  and  ecologlsts  have  been 
warning  for  years  that  earth's  resources  are 
not  endless  and  that  soaring  population 
growth  and  blind  disregard  for  the  most  vital 
resources  of  air  and  water  could  bring  dis- 
aster. They  have  stepped  up  their  warnings  of 
pending  disaster,  because  they  believe  that 
the  end  Is  virtually  imminent.  Every  major 
watershed  in  America  has  been  polluted  by 
the  unbridled  expansion  of  business  and  In- 
dustry and  by  municipalities  unwilling  to 
clean  their  wastes  adequately  before  dump- 
ing. Lake  Erie,  an  Important  fresh  water  sup- 
ply for  millions  of  people.  Is  almost  dead,  and 
most  other  major  bodies  of  water  In  the  na- 
tion are  close  behind. 

Even  the  vast  oceans,  which  make  up  three- 
fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  face  dis- 
aster and  destruction.  Man  has  looked  to  the 
oceans  as  the  future  source  of  food  protein 
when  the  land  becomes  too  crowded  and  too 
overworked  to  produce  enough.  But  the  pol- 
lution of  the  seas  has  become  so  serious  that 
one  noted  ecologlst  has  flatly  predicted  that 
the  end  of  life  in  the  seas  could  come  In  ten 
years. 

Evidence  of  nature  in  rebellion  has  already 
been  seen  In  the  oceans,  as  mysterious  events 
take  place  which  scientists  have  under  study. 
In  the  South  Pacific,  a  marauding  starfish  Is 
destroying  coral  reefs:  without  these  bar- 
riers, many  Islands,  Including  the  Hawaiian, 
will  He  unprotected  from  the  pounding  seas. 
Scientists  are  guessing  that  dredging,  under- 
water blasting,  overuse  of  lingering  pesticides, 
or  even  radioactive  fallout  have  killed  the 
starfish's  natural  enemies. 

In  the  past  year,  other  events  have  been 
observed  that  have  brought  death  to  thou- 
sands of  creatures  living  In  and  around  the 
sea.  Some  were  killed  by  the  ugly  oil  spills 
off  the  coasts  of  California  and  Southern  Eng- 
land. Some,  however,  remain  unexplained — 
with  only  the  dead  fish,  birds,  clams,  or  crabs. 
tumbUng  by  the  thousands  In  the  surf.  In- 
dicating that  something  serious  was  wrong. 

There  Is  almost  no  way  to  escape  the  ik>1- 
sons  of  pollution.  Day  after  day  the  thin 
envelope  of  air  that  surrounds  the  earth  Is 
mixed  with  the  belching  smoke  and  soot  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  industrial  smokestacks 
and  Incinerators  and  the  deadly  fumes  from 
millions  of  automobiles,  buses,  and  trucks 
exhausting  gases  and  lead  particles  from  fuel 
Into  the  air.  Just  how  long  the  atmosphere 
win  be  able  to  absorb  these  pollutants  can- 
not be  predicted  accurately. 

The  environmental  threats  have  begun  to 
jolt  many  Americans  from  their  Indifference 
and  disregard  for  the  severely  limited  natural 
resources  of  man.  A  recent  Gallup  Poll  con- 
ducted for  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
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revealed  that  fifty-one  per  cent  of  all  per- 
bons  Interviewed  expressed  "deep  concern" 
about  the  effects  of  air  pollution,  water  pol- 
lution, soil  erosion,  and  the  destruction  of 
wildlife  and  natural  resources.  Most  surpris- 
ing was  the  fact  that  almost  three  out  of 
every  four  of  the  iiersons  Interviewed  said 
they  would  be  willing  to  pay  additional  taxes 
to  put  a  halt  to  these  threats  to  life. 

Even  a  limited  survey  of  the  ways  In  which 
man  has  been  violating  his  environment 
demonstrates  why  the  threat  to  life  Itself 
is  fo  serious.  The  use  of  the  deadly,  long- 
lasting,  poisonous  pesticides  is  one  of  the 
most  depressing  examp:es.  Each  year,  more 
than  600  million  pounds  of  pesticides  of  all 
kinds  are  sprayed,  dusted,  fogged,  or  dumped 
in  the  United  States — about  three  pounds  for 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the  country. 

The  residues  drift  through  the  air.  mingle 
with  the  waters  to  destroy  aquatic  life,  and 
seep  through  the  soil  to  contaminate  the  en- 
vironment on  a  worldwide  basis.  Pesticide 
psrtlcles  have  been  found,  for  example,  in  the 
liSEUes  of  reindeer  in  Alaska,  in  penguins  In 
the  Antarctic,  and  In  the  dust  over  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  Several  species  of  animal  life, 
including  the  American  bald  eagle,  the  pere- 
grine falcon,  the  osprey,  and  the  Bermuda 
petrel  are  on  the  verge  of  extinction  by 
pesticides. 

A  two-year  national  pesticide  study  com- 
iileted  recently  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  found  DDT  in  584 
of  590  samples  of  fish  taken  from  forty-four 
rivers  and  lakes  across  the  United  States. 
The  study  revealed  DDT  residues  ranging  up 
to  forty-five  parts  per  million  in  the  whole 
rsh.  a  count  more  than  nine  times  higher 
than  the  current  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration guideline  level  for  DDT  in  fish. 

The  threat  of  pesticides  to  public  health 
and  safety  was  made  shockingly  obvious  last 
spring  when  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration seized  28,000  pxiunds  of  pesticide-con- 
taminated Coho  salmon  in  Lake  Michigan. 
The  concentration  of  DDT  in  the  salmon  was 
up  to  nineteen  parts  per  million;  the  accu- 
mulation of  dleldrln,  a  persistent  and  more 
toxic  pesticide,  up  to  0.3  parts  per  million. 
Both  levels  are  considered  hazardous  by 
the  FDA  and  the  World  Health  Organization. 

Dangerous  levels  of  DDT  and  other  deadly 
pesticides  have  been  found  In  tobacco  and 
fruit,  and  vegetable  producers  constantly 
must  take  care  to  avoid  having  their  crops 
banned  from  commercial  markets. 

An  irony  of  the  whole  pesticide  sage  Is 
that,  time  and  again,  the  bugs  have  come 
out  on  top.  Hit  the  Insects  with  a  pesticide, 
and  a  few  hardy  generations  later,  adapta- 
tion has  developed  a  new  breed  that  Is  Im- 
mune to  It.  Rather  than  seeking  the  obvious 
answer  of  an  alternative  pest  control,  our 
response  has  usually  been  to  use  greater 
dcses  of  the  same  old  Ineffective  stuff. 

Yet.  despite  the  urgent  warning  by  respon- 
sible scientists  of  imminent  environmental 
disaster  and  health  hazards  from  {lestlcldee. 
Federal  agencies  have  failed  dismally  to  face 
the  threatening  problem.  Not  one  agency  has 
taken  any  significant  action  that  would  lead 
to  the  goal  of  "eliminating"  the  use  of  per- 
sistent, toxic  pesticides  that  was  established 
six  years  ago  by  President  Kennedy's  Science 
Ac1\isory  Commission  on  Pesticides. 

The  appalling  fact  Is  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  has  been  peri>etuatlng  this  grave 
environmental  and  health  problem  rather 
than  working  to  resolve  it. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  virtu- 
ally Ignored  the  hazards  of  pesticides,  and 
Department  spokesmen  have  opposed  state 
action  to  ban  DDT  and  have  supported  the 
pro-pestlclde  arguments  of  the  chemical  com- 
panies with  scandalous  devotion.  In  spite  of 
the  obvious  need  for  alternatives  to  DDT 
and  other  hard  pesticides,  the  Department 
has  fal'.ed  to  isunch  sn  all-out  research  effort 
m  thl.s  area.  One  spokesman  for  the  Aerlcul- 
tiiril  Research  Service  admitted  that  the  De- 


partment's program  for  improved  means  of 
non-chemical  pest  control  is  presently  under- 
funded by  at  least  $4  million. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  Department  must 
research  non-hazardous  controls  of  pests  and 
use  its  existing  authority  to  place  effective 
limitations  on  the  use  of  all  pesticides.  In- 
cluding a  complete  cancellation  of  the  reg- 
istrations for  the  hard  pesticides  especially 
hazardous  to  the  envlromnent. 

In  the  deepening  national  crisis  facing  our 
rivers  and  lakes,  a  dramatic  new  pollution 
source  Is  developing — the  massive  discharges 
of  heated  water  from  nuclear  power  plants. 

On  Lake  Michigan  alone,  seven  nuclear 
power  plants,  several  with  capabilities  larger 
than  any  in  the  history  of  power  generation, 
are  scheduled  to  be  in  operation  by  the 
mid-1970s.  Together  with  the  output  around 
the  lake  of  existing  plants  fueled  by  coal 
and  oil,  the  higher  volume  of  expelled  heated 
water  will  raise  *.he  temperature  of  all  of 
Lake  Michigan  by  several  degrees  in  the  next 
few  decades. 

In  addition  to  the  threatened  change  in 
the  taste  and  smell  of  drinking  water  near 
some  of  the  plants,  the  delicate  chain  of  Lake 
Michigan  aquatic  life,  already  severely 
threatened  by  other  pollutants,  could  be  fur- 
ther up.set.  Algae  growth  Is  already  a  problem 
that  could  be  greatly  increased  by  the  warmer 
water.  Yet.  Incredibly,  not  one  of  the  plants  is 
Installing  cooling  towers  to  reduce  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  the  heated  water  on 
this  vital  segment  of  the  Great  Lakes  chain — 
a  major  resource  of  international  Impwrtance. 

On  a  nationwide  basis,  120  nuclear  power 
plants  win  be  Installed  within  the  next  six 
years.  By  1980.  the  electric  power  industry — 
with  both  nuclear  and  fossil  fuel  plants — will 
be  using  one-fifth  of  the  total  fresh  water 
runoff  In  the  United  States  for  cooling.  But 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which  is 
charged  with  regulating  the  development  of 
the  nuclear  power  plants,  said  it  has  abso- 
lutely no  responsibility  to  assure  that  the 
gigantic  heat  discharges  will  be  controlled. 

The  tragedy  of  what  Is  happening  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Is  clearly  one  of  the  ugliest  ex- 
amples of  stupidity  and  greed.  The  pollution 
sequence  has  reached  the  point  where  Lake 
Erie  Is  nearly  destroyed,  with  Lake  Michigan 
close  behind,  and  Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario 
gravely  threatened.  Only  Lake  Superior,  the 
third  largest  body  of  fresh  water  on  earth — 
almost  3.000  cubic  miles — Is  still  clean. 

Just  how  long  Lake  Superior  will  remain 
clean  Is  highly  questionable.  The  threat  to 
Its  sparkling  blue  waters  has  begun.  The  Re- 
serve Mining  Company,  owned  by  the  Repub- 
lic Steel  and  Armco  Steel  corporations.  Is 
dumping  Into  these  waters  more  than  60,000 
tons  of  wastes  dally  from  Its  taconlte — low 
grade  Iron  ore — processing  plant.  It  has  been 
computed  that,  If  the  plant  operates  at  cur- 
rent levels  for  the  next  forty  years,  It  will 
dump  into  the  lake  one  trillion,  881  billion, 
600  million  pounds  of  taconlte  tailings. 

A  Federal  report  concluded  last  spring  that 
the  waste  discharge  Is  already  damaging  the 
fragile  ecology  In  the  lake,  Is  affecting  the 
mineral  content  and  the  clarity  of  the  water, 
and  Is  destrovlng  the  already  limited  fish 
spawning  grounds.  There  seems  to  be  little 
question  that  the  wastes  are  polluting  the 
lake. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1985  and  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966  were 
Congressional  declarations  setting  a  national 
commitment  to  restore  and  protect  the  water 
quality  of  this  country.  Under  the  latter  act. 
Congress  authorized  $3.4  billion  in  Federal 
aid  for  the  period  from  1968  to  1971  to  begin 
the  task.  Congress  recognized  that  the  au- 
thorization was  only  for  a  minimal  begin- 
ning and  acknowledged  that  the  job  even- 
tually would  cost  tens  of  blUlons  of  dollars. 

Yet  today,  the  water  pollution  control  ef- 
fort Is  In  the  same  crisis  condition  as  the 
waters  of  this  nation.  E^fforts  to  Implement 
the  water  quality  standards  face  total  col- 


lapse because  the  Federal  aid  commitment 
Is  not  being  met  In  1968.  $450  million  In 
Federal  aid  was  authorized  by  Congress  but 
only  $203  million  was  appropriated.  For  1969. 
$700  million  was  authorized,  but  less  than 
one-third  that  figure  was  appropriated. 

The  backlog  of  need  continues  to  climb  to 
gigantic  proportions  Recent  figures  disclosed 
that  $2.2  billion  In  Federal  aid  has  been  re- 
quested under  pending  applications  for  the 
construction  of  effective  municipal  waste 
treatment  plants.  These  plants  are  needed  to 
eliminate  one  of  the  most  continuous  sources 
of  water  pollution — soaring  jxjpulation 
growth  makes  the  best  systems  Inadequate 
In  a  short  time.  For  1970.  the  Administration 
originally  propKised  spending  only  $214  mil- 
lion of  the  $1  billion  authorized,  but  under 
great  pressure  from  Congress  agreed  to  a 
substantial  increase,  and  the  ultimate  appro« 
prlatlon  may  come  much  closer  to  the  au- 
thorized sum 

Last  year.  Congress  recognized  the  hard 
fact  that  only  a  major  infusion  of  new  Fed- 
eral funds  would  enable  the  creation  of  new 
national  parks  such  as  the  Redwoods,  and 
provide  even  a  minimum  of  space  and  recre- 
ation for  this  nation's  rampaging  papulation 
growth.  Congress  amended  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Act  to  provide  that  reve- 
nues from  outer  continental  shelf  oil  drill- 
ings— those  beyond  the  three  miles  of  shelf 
reserved  to  the  states — would  assure  a  mini- 
mum of  $200  million  a  year  for  the  next  five 
years  for  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
fund. 

But  this  year  the  Nixon  Administration 
has  requested  only  $124  million  for  the  fund, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  more  money  will  be 
added  either  by  Congress  or  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. The  supplemental  oil  revenues, 
which  this  year  alone  will  total  $76  million, 
are  earmarked  for  the  fund,  but  will  be  un- 
appropriated and  unspent,  unless  Congress 
and  the  Administration  together  take  action. 
These  oil  funds  could  sit  there  indefinitely, 
as  they  cannot  be  spent  for  other  purposes, 
while  Important  available  land  Is  denuded  of 
trees  by  chain  saws  and  plowed  into  ugly, 
unplanned  development  by  greedy  real  estate 
interests.  Such  delay  destroys  the  encourag- 
ing starts  made  in  conservation  the  last  few 
years. 

With  demand  for  the  nation's  severely 
limited  open  space  facilities  already  exceed- 
ing capacity.  It  is  particularly  disturbing  to 
see  Everglades  National  Park,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  features  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, In  grave  danger  of  Imminent  destruc- 
tion. In  1934.  the  1.4  million  acre  park  was 
set  up  by  Congress  to  be  "protected  in  per- 
petuity" as  a  unique  subtropical  wilderness 
In  rapidly  developing  south  Florida.  The  con- 
cept, "protected  in  perpetuity."  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  statutes  has  always  been  com- 
forting because  it  seems  to  rule:  "Here  is 
where  we  draw  the  line.  Here  we  are  endow- 
ing a  priceless  natural  resource  with  a  sanc- 
tity not  unlike  that  of  a  church." 

But.  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  commit- 
ment of  words  and  statutes  Is  being  swept 
away  by  the  frenzied  pursuit  of  profit.  The 
Everglades  Park  is  on  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion, final  and  complete.  One  conserva- 
tionist predicts  that,  within  ten  years,  there 
will  be  an  announcement  by  the  Federal 
(government  that  the  Park  Is  no  longer 
worthy  of  the  name  and,  therefore,  will  be 
disbanded  like  an  old  military  base.  In  the 
interest  of  economy. 

It  would  be  particularly  appropriate  for 
the  Government  to  pronounce  the  doom  of 
the  Everglades  because  It  has  permitted  Fed- 
eral agencies — specifically  the  U.S.  Army 
Cori)6  of  Engineers — working  In  direct  op- 
p>osltlon  to  the  Intent  of  Congress,  to  en- 
danger the  f»ark. 

In  1962.  the  Corps  of  Engineers  constructed 
a  levee  across  the  principal  natural  drainage 
way  to  the  Everglades  from  the  north  and 
blocked  the  fiow  of  water  Into  the  Park  for 
two  years.  That  water  shortage  brought  the 
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d«ath  of  multitudes  of  flah.  wildlife,  and 
flora  and  begin  an  unnatural  succession  of 
changes  whlcD  may  alter  tbe  unique  ecology 
of  the  Everglades  for  all  time.  The  only  thing 
that  saved  th|  Park  was  a  dramatic  Increase 
In  rainfall  In  recent  years,  but  that  can  be 
only  a  temporary  respite. 

Conservationists  supported  the  Corps  Plood 
Control  ProJe<^.  provided  the  Corps  would  In- 
sure that  the  Oow  of  water  would  not  be  cut 
off  from  the  ^ark  Without  that  protection. 
It  is  clear  thsjt  the  water— the  life  blood  of 
the  Park — wtl|  be  choked  off  by  the  escalat- 
ing Industrlat-munlclpal  water  demands  of 
southern  Plorilda  or  by  drought. 

In  19<S8,  tht  Corps  came  before  Congress 
for  additional!  authorizations  for  tbe  Plood 
Control  Project  and  told  the  Department  of 
Interior,  In  wfltlng,  that  the  project  would 
be  regulated  l»y  rules  designed  specifically  to 
protect  the  flverglades  Park.  But  one  year 
later,  now  th*t  the  Corps  has  Its  new  au- 
thorization, iti  is  refusing  to  Implement  that 
agreement  aqd  says  It  will  wait  for  the 
"crunch"  it  sfes — In  thirty  or  forty  years — 
before  it  acta  Such  response  Is  a  blatant 
about-face,  with  obvious  consideration  for 
the  wealthy  l»nd  developers  of  such  Plorlda 
who  wont  be  happy  until  every  square  mile 
otf  tIMf  Everglades  Is  dredged,  filled,  put  under 
the  "Blade  of  the  bulldozer,  and  subdivided 
Into  suburban  lots  around  dead  lagoons 
stocked    with ;  flsh    from    someplace    else. 

The  Army  Corps  has  already  spent  $170 
million  of  the! public's  money  for  the  project 
that  Is  steadily  and  rapidly  destroying  the 
Everglades — atd  it  is  asking  for  $160  million 
more  to  further  despoil  the  Park.  If  Congress 
and  the  Admliistratlon  refuse  to  require  the 
Corps  to  establish  protective  measures  be- 
fore any  furthier  Federal  funds  are  spent,  we 
might  as  well  admit  that  the  Government 
has  no  sincere  concern  for  protecting  the 
environment  ^f  this  country,  even  when  it 
has  authority  to  control  the  situation.  The 
call  for  prlvat^  development  apparently  Is  too 
enticing.  i 

Perhaps  map.  with  his  rampaging  breed- 
ing and  Indlffference,  has  reached  the  point 
where  much  of  the  world  he  lives  in  will  be 
nothing  more  than  an  area  of  poisonous  wa- 
ters and  chokjng  air  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains of  garbage  and  debris.  With  many  mu- 
nicipalities atetwly  faced  with  a  monu- 
mental probleifa  of  garbage  disposal,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  evfcry  man.  woman,  and  child  In 
this  country  1^  now  generating  five  pounds 
of  refuse  a  daj  from  household,  commercial, 
and  Industrial!  uses.  This  refuse  adds  up  to 
more  than  36^  billion  pounds  a  year. 

Instead  of  tislng  the  country's  impressive 
technology  wl^lch  made  It  possible  to  land 
man  on  the  »ioon  and  develop  super-me- 
chanical devioes  capable  of  solving  astro- 
nomical probletns.  the  typically  American  ap- 
proach is  to  take  the  easy  way— dump  the 
debrU  and  garbage  in  the  ocean. 

Why  shouldn't  the  municipal  governments 
and  business  and  Industry  believe  the  ocean 
would  be  a  good  dumping  place?  The  sea  bot- 
tom Is  already  feeing  used  for  dumping  radio- 
active wastes.;  and  until  the  Army  was 
stopped  recenijly.  some  thoughtful  military 
bureaucrat  de<ilded  it  would  be  a  great  place 
to  dump  dlsc^ded  poison  gases.  Perhaps 
previous  dumping  has  caused  some  of  the 
mysterious  events  and  massive  sea  kills  I 
have  describee^. 

The  oceaxis  *re  not  a  limitless  funnel  that 
take  the  chenjlcal  wastes  and  other  debris 
to  a  magical  •somewhere  else"  where  they 
can  be  forgotten.  More  than  twenty  years 
ago.  Los  Angela  found  that  Its  beaches  were 
contaminated  ^nd  had  to  be  closed  to  bathers 
because  the  city  was  not  sterUizlng  Its  sew- 
age. It  was  ilso  discovered  that  wastes 
pumped  by  Eni  fland  Into  the  North  Sea  were 
damaging  Oraad  Banks  fisheries  off  New- 
Thje  Japanese,  concerned  about 
fishing  industry,  have  wisely 


foundland 
their  valuable 


banned  dumpl  ig  sewage  Into  the  sea. 


It  la  the  economic  profit  to  be  found  In  the 
sea  that  attracts  and  brings  closer  the  threat 
of  cataclysm  which  Dr.  Paul  ESirllch,  a  noted 
ecologlst.  projected  recently.  He  predicted 
that  unless  current  trends  are  reversed,  the 
oceans  could  end  as  a  significant  source  of 
life  in  ten  years  with  the  end  of  man  com- 
ing a  short  time  later. 

The  massive  oil  leak  off  Stmta  Barbara. 
California,  which  killed  flsh  and  sea  fowl 
could  be  the  flrst  dramatic  warning  of  this 
end.  Other  commercial  ventures  are  under 
consideration  as  developers  look  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  rich  returns  from  moving  parts 
of  crammed  megalopolis  to  floating  cities. 
One  developer  is  planning  a  floating  Jetport 
In  the  ocean  waters  off  New  York  City.  Such 
a  facility  might  well  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
enforcement  of  any  Federal  agency  regula- 
tions. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion Emd  litigation  concerning  whether 
varloxis  ocean  waters  are  public,  private,  na- 
tional, or  international.  It  seems  to  be  a  wild 
Utopian  dream  that  the  world  will  be  able 
to  face  the  threat  to  the  oceans  in  any  rea- 
sonable way  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
various  government  Jurisdictions  in  this 
country  cannot  get  together  to  develop  re- 
sjMnsible  control  programs  for  a  simpler 
problem — domestic  pollution. 

Without  agreements  or  strong  regulations, 
the  massive  business  and  industrial  corpora- 
tions are  at  It  again — this  time  It  Is  frontier 
days  on  the  high  seas,  and  It's  full  speed 
ahead,  damn  the  last  clean  environment  on 
earth. 

To  date,  8.000  oil  wells  have  been  drilled  on 
the  outer  continental  shelf.  And  little  men- 
tion Is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  outer  shelf 
Is  really  823  thousand  square  miles  of  un- 
dersea public  domain,  oumed  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  This  public  domain  was 
once  much  greater.  But  In  1953.  with  the 
Submerged  L.ands  Act,  Congress  gave  out- 
right, to  the  states,  the  first  three  miles  of 
offshore  seabed. 

Today,  greedy  over  the  prospect  of  tril- 
lions and  trlllons  of  dollars  In  potential  con- 
tinental shelf  minerals,  the  East  Coast  states 
are  banding  together  to  fight  the  Federal 
government  in  court  for  the  undersea  booty 
beyond  the  states'  three-mile  territory  In  a 
mad  scramble  for  the  public  domain  fron- 
tier. 

Our  undersea  domain  is  not  the  only  ocean 
area  that  is  threatened.  Landward,  our 
coastline  environment  Is  becoming  an  un- 
manageable tangle  of  conflicting,  polluting 
uses  that  eliminate  wetlands,  destroy  shell- 
fish and  other  valuable  sea  life  In  sensitive 
estuaries,  wipe  out  beaches  with  unwise  de- 
velopment, and  degrade  the  natural  values 
that  make  our  coastline  areas  perhaps  the 
most  vital  recreation  resoiu-ce  In  the  nation. 

The  one  heartening  sign  so  far  has  been 
the  courageous  move  by  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  to  freeze  all  action  on  purchase,  lease, 
and  use  of  state  lands  fronting  on  coastal 
tidal  waters  until  completion  by  the  state 
of  a  master  plan  for  managing  the  coastal 
environment. 

The  same  freeze  should  Immediately  be 
adopted  for  public  coastal  lands  on  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  coasts,  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment should  halt  all  aid  for  development 
that  would  affect  this  environment  until 
plans  meeting  national  criteria  are  developed. 
And  on  the  outer  continental  shelf — the  vast 
undersea  region  extending  beyond  the  coast — 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  grant  no 
more  leasee  of  any  kind  until  similar  en- 
vironmental criteria  can  be  developed  to  pro- 
tect this  vital  last  frontier. 

The  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  should  appoint  a  group  of  In- 
dependent specialists  to  develop  the  coastal 
land  and  water  use  criteria  which  the  state 
plans  would  be  required  to  meet.  This  group 
would   also   develop   the    outer   continental 


shelf  criteria.  At  least  a  three-year  moratori- 
um on  continental  shelf  and  public  coastal 
land  development  will  be  required  for  or- 
derly planning  and  adoption  of  the  national 
criteria. 

I  will  shortly  propose  legislation  in  Con- 
gress which  win  take  these  vital  steps  for 
protection  of  the  coastline  and  ocean  environ- 
ments. Without  such  action.  It  will  only  be 
a  brief  time  before  the  life-sustaining  re- 
sources of  our  ocean  are  destroyed. 

The  real  loser  in  man's  greedy  drive  is  the 
youth  of  this  country  and  the  world.  Because 
of  the  stupidity  of  their  elders,  the  chil- 
dren of  today  face  an  ugly  world  in  the  near 
futiu-e,  with  dangerously  and  deadly  pol- 
luted air  and  water;  overcrowded  develop- 
ment; festering  mounds  of  debris;  and  an 
lnsu£Bclent  amount  of  open  space  to  get 
away  from  It  all. 

Since  youth  Is  again  the  great  loser,  per- 
haps the  only  hope  for  saving  the  environ- 
ment and  putting  quality  back  Into  life  may 
well  depend  on  our  being  able  to  tap  the 
energy,  idealism,  and  drive  of  the  oncoming 
generation  that,  otherwise,  will  inherit  the 
poisonous  air  and  deadly  waters  of  the  earth. 

Biologist  Barry  Commoner,  chairman  of 
the  St.  Louis  Committee  for  Environmental 
Information,  warned  recently  that  "we  dont 
really  know  what  the  long-term  effects  of 
various  types  of  environmental  deterioration 
will  be,  and  the  kids  are  the  guinea  pigs." 

Fortunately,  the  rising  generation  appears 
not  to  be  content  to  be  the  guinea  pigs  of  a 
society  that  has  lost  Its  sense  of  priority. 
One  of  the  most  dramatic  developments  of 
this  decade  has  been  the  insistence  of  youth 
that  in  the  last  third  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury, the  quality  of  life  must  have  a  much 
higher  priority  than  the  greed  of  past  gen- 
erations has  permitted.  A  few  random  exam- 
ples: 

On  learning  that  the  United  Nations  Is 
planning  to  hold  a  world  conference  on  the 
environment  in  1972,  the  youth  of  several 
nations  have  called  for  an  International 
Youth  Assembly  on  the  environment  In  1971 
to  give  notice  to  the  world's  leaders  that 
their  generation  realizes  It  Is  they  who  suf- 
fer most  from  a  destroyed  environment. 

A  group  of  high  school  Juniors  In  Ashland. 
Wisconsin,  recently  showed  concern  for  the 
growing  threat  to  the  ecology  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior by  demonstrating  In  support  of  Duluth  s 
Pollution  Enforcement  Conference.  They 
were  demanding  a  clean  lake. 

The  same  concern  was  voiced  by  a  Wash- 
ington, DC.  university  student  who.  when 
told  that  a  Congressional  proposal  to  bring 
a  complete  halt  to  any  Federal  program 
that  damaged  the  environment  might  be  un- 
constitutional, asked:  "Isn't  polluting  o\ir 
rivers  unconstitutional?" 

The  concern  Is  there.  I  am  convinced  that 
all  that  is  needed  now  Is  the  trigger  to  acti- 
vate the  overwhelming  insistence  of  the  new 
generation  on  environmental  quality.  It  is 
the  yoxmg  who  can  begin  to  stem  the  tide  of 
disaster.  To  marshal  such  an  effort.  I  am  pro- 
posing a  National  Teach-In  on  the  Crisis  of 
the  Environment  to  be  held  next  spring  on 
every  university  campus  across  the  nation. 
The  crisis  is  so  imminent.  In  my  opinion, 
that  every  university  should  Sft  aside  one 
day  In  the  school  year — the  same  day  across 
the  nation — for  the  Teach-in. 

On  that  day,  prominent  ecologists,  biolo- 
gists, political  scientists,  publicists,  public 
officials,  and  political  leaders  could  meet  with 
students  and  faculty  In  symposiums,  convo- 
cations, and  panel  discussions  to  discuss  en- 
vironmental topics  selected  by  the  student 
body. 

At  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
it  might  be  oil  spills;  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  the  devastation  of  the  Great 
Lakes;  at  the  University  of  Miami,  It  might 
be  the  Everglades;  and  at  Yale,  It  might  be 
the  massive  transportation  snarl  and  urban 
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sprawl.  The  topics  could  range  widely;  the 
list  of  critical  subjects  is  virtually  endless. 
Bach  year  new  species  of  animals  are  added 
to  the  list  of  those  soon  to  be  extinct.  Man 
in  his  arrogance  appears  to  think  that  he 
can  escape  Joining  that  list.  The  evidence  is 
overwhelming,  however,  that  It  Is  much  later 
than  he  realizes,  that  the  speclee  Man  can- 
not long  watch  the  animals  dlsapjjear  with- 
out seeing  that  his  end,  too.  Is  coming.  Man, 
ironically,  may  be  the  creature  that  left  as 
his  monument  a  planet  nearly  as  Incapable 
of  sustaining  life  as  Its  barren  neighbors  in 
the  dead  vacuum  of  the  solar  system  we  are 
now  exploring  at  costs  that  are  fantastically 
greater  than  we  are  prepared  to  spend  to 
preserve  our  own  planet. 


UNDER  SECRETARY  TRAIN  SPEAKS 
ON  THE  POTOMAC  BASIN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
future  of  the  Potomac  River  Basin  has 
been  discussed  and  debated  widely  for 
many  years.  Since  January,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  been  reviewing  the 
massive  record  of  past  studies,  proposals 
and  counter-recommendations,  and  has 
been  formulating  a  program  of  specific 
actions  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
Basin's  great  resources  and  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  rapidly  growing  population 
for  clean  water,  a  livable  countryside, 
and  recreational  opportunities. 

This  administration's  program  for  the 
Potomac  so  far  has  taken  shape,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  not  in  any  one  grand  policy 
statement,  but  in  a  series  of  concrete 
steps  directed  at  specific  problems. 

In  an  important  and  stimulating  ad- 
dress to  the  Citizens  Workshop  on  Po- 
tomac Basin  Planning  at  Airlle  House  on 
October  9,  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Russell  Train  reviewed  many  of 
the  Interior  Department's  efforts  in  the 
Potomac  region.  For  instance,  he  noted 
that  the  Department  is  sponsoring  a 
year-long  study  of  the  capability  of  the 
upper  Potomac  estuary  to  serve  as  a 
water  supply  source  for  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  A  complementary  ef- 
fort is  the  development  of  a  pilot  sewage 
treatment  plant  at  Blue  Plains  to  test  a 
new  physical-chemical  treatment 
method  which  may  prove  far  more  eflS- 
cient  and  less  costly  than  conventional 
methods.  A  third  new  effort  focuses  on 
the  potential  of  Kingman  Lake,  in  the 
Anacostia  River,  as  a  recreational  re- 
source for  the  inner  city  of  Wtishington. 

As  Under  Secretary  Train  said: 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  inherited  a 
noble  array  of  Potomac  plans  and  proposals, 
the  result  of  much  careful  study.  All  deserve 
equally  careful  consideration.  The  question 
is  to  what  extent  should  and  can  they  be 
carried  out  and  by  whom. 

Under  Secretary  Train's  October  9 
speech  is  heartening  evidence  that  this 
administration  is  seeking  to  answer  that 
crucial  and  difficult  question  carefully 
and  rationally,  after  a  thorough  assess- 
ment of  the  fEW5ts  in  each  specific  case. 
Where  more  data  is  required,  studies  are 
being  pursued.  In  cases  where  the  direc- 
tion for  action  seems  clear,  action  is  be- 
ing taken,  as  in  the  enforcement  con- 
ference on  the  water  quality  of  the  estu- 
ary held  last  spring. 

Overall,  as  the  Under  Secretary  re- 
Dorted,  the  administration  is  clearly 
"moving  ahead  to  meet  the  challenges 


and  opportunities  of  this  great  river 
basin."  This  speech,  in  the  nature  of  a 
preliminary  progress  report,  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  who  care  about  the  Po- 
tomac Basin,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A  Nrw  Administration  Looks  at  the 
Potomac 
(Address  of  Hon.  Russell  Train,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior) 

Prom  the  Fairfax  stone  to  Point  Lookout, 
Potomac  problems  and  opportunities  epito- 
mize America's  concern  for  a  green  and  pleas- 
ant land. 

With  this  concern,  voiced  from  New  Eng- 
land to  California  and  from  Alaska  to  the 
B^rerglades,  an  old  love  of  country  is  reassert- 
ing Itself  once  more.  We  are  realizing,  after 
long  delusions,  that  "America  the  Beautiful" 
Is  not  an  Immutable  truth  but  a  condition 
that  must  be  fostered  and  cared  for  as  as- 
siduously as  "America  the  Prosperous"  and 
"America  the  Strong." 

Although  it  Is  unnecessary  for  me  to  ex- 
toll  to  you  the  importance  of  our  environ- 
mental heritage,  I  do  want  to  remark  on  how 
widely  our  conservation  ethic  is  accepted 
today.  Robert  W.  Paterson  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  says.  In  this  respect, 
that  "not  many  years  ago,  only  a  few  people 
knew  what  conservation  meant,  and  now 
today  everyone  Is  a  conservationist  whether 
he  knows  what  It  means  or  not."  We  know 
what  It  means  and  we  know  the  struggle  It 
has  been  to  gain  the  attention  we  now  have. 
However,  I  am  afraid  that  the  attention 
gained  Is  due  less  to  our  persuasiveness  than 
to  the  widespread  dramatic  and  discourag- 
ing evidence  of  the  condition  we  face.  The 
environment  is  under  growing  pressure — and 
no  one  can  miss  the  fact.  As  C.  P.  Snow  has 
said,  we  seem  to  be  victims  of  a  struggle 
between  the  humanists  and  the  technol- 
ogists, with  the  humanists  losing  because 
technology  is  galloping  out  of  control.  Surely 
as  Individuals  we  are  shocked  when  we  see 
a  green  landscape  we  have  loved  paved  over 
and  lost  to  us  forever,  yet  environment  seems 
always  easier  to  lose  than  to  defend.  An 
elaborate  administrative  and  legal  govern- 
mental process  Is  often  required  to  attain 
even  the  agreement  that  the  situation  be 
corrected.  Moreover,  as  we  know,  the  deci- 
sion process  seldom  accords  proper  weight 
to  scenic,  aesthetic,  or  environmental  values 
generally. 

The  values  of  an  ecologically  healthy  en- 
vironment, being  seldom  measurable  In 
monetary  or  quantitative  terms,  are  not  be- 
ing fairly  represented  and  defended  when 
public  and  private  projects  are  considered. 
We  have  long  dealt  In  land  and  water  as 
commodities  to  be  used  for  short-run  eco- 
nomic gains'  with  little  consideration  for 
longer  range  costs  measured  by  an  Im- 
poverished environment. 

However,  we  are  beginning  to  see  encourag- 
ing signs  of  change.  A  new  decision  process 
Is  beginning  to  evolve  principally  because 
private  citizens  such  as  youirselves  are  In- 
sistently demanding  a  voice.  Power  plant 
site  locators,  highway  designers,  and  Jetport 
planners,  among  others,  are  being  made 
aware  of  this  voice  and  are  learning,  often 
painfully,  that  environmental  values  must 
become  an  integral  part  of  their  planning 
and  their  decisions.  Governments  also  are 
now  learning  the  same  lesson.  The  market- 
place yardstick  of  cost-benefit  analysis  is 
being  tempered  by  the  growing  realization 
that  environmental  values  are  real  values, 
represent  real  wealth,  and  must  be  accorded 
full  recog^tlon  when  making  choices  on  re- 
source use. 

The  proposed  Salem  Church  dam  and  res- 
ervoir on  the  Rappahannock  River  In  Virginia 
Is  a  case  in  point.  Secretary  Hickel  recently 


requested  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 
in  cooperation  with  other  concerned  agencle* 
to  take  another  look  at  the  project  In  light  of 
better,  more  current  Information  on  alterna- 
tives and  on  the  usefulness  and  value  of  re- 
taining the  river  in  Its  present  natural,  scenic 
condition.  This  action  followed  closely  upon 
the  Secretary's  announced  opposition  to  the 
land  fill  and  apartment  development  proposal 
at  Hunting  Creek  near  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
on  the  Potomac,  a  project  that,  while  perhaps 
economically  attractive,  would  Impair  sig- 
nificant environmental  values. 

As  you  know  so  well,  almost  all  of  the  en- 
vironmental concerns  that  confront  the  Na- 
tion are  clearly  discernible  along  the  Poto- 
mac— pollution,  loss  of  recreation  areas,  de- 
struction of  wildlife  habitat,  and  unplanned 
development  of  all  kinds. 

Yet  despite  these  conditions  and  trends, 
the  Potomac  Is  surprisingly  unspoiled  and 
beautiful.  It  still  retains  its  rural  charm, 
redolent  with  history,  almost  wild  in  places. 
The  forces  that  would  degrade  it  can  still 
be  channeled  and  controlled  without  harm- 
ing the  economic  prospects  of  the  bordering 
counties.  There  is  sUU  a  little  time  in  which 
to  act. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  inherited  a 
noble  array  of  Potomac  plans  and  proposals, 
the  result  of  much  careful  study.  All  deserve 
equally  careful  consideration.  'The  question 
Is  to  what  extent  should  and  can  they  be 
carried  out  and  by  whom.  We  have  acted  on 
some;  have  recommended  others;  and  are 
weighing  the  remainder  with  hopes  for  guid- 
ance from  citizens'  groups  such  as  you  here 
represent. 

One  action  we  have  Just  taken  concerns 
the  potential  of  the  upper  estuary  as  a  water 
supply  source  for  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area.  The  Secretary  has  announced  that 
Interior  is  sponsoring  a  thorough  appraisal 
of  this  capability.  The  study,  to  be  com- 
pleted In  about  a  year,  is  to  cost  $260,000. 
The  development  of  the  estuary  for  water 
supply  would  have  major  Implications  with 
respect  to  the  need  for  upstream  storage  for 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

Closely  associated  with  the  estuary  water 
supply  appraisal  Is  the  award  of  a  contract 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  pilot  physi- 
cal-chemical treatment  plant  at  Blue  Plains 
that  will  remove  up  to  99  percent  of  the 
contaminants  faster,  cheaper,  and  more  re- 
liably than  present  methods,  removing  the 
nutrients  tliat  act  as  a  fertilizer  for  growth 
of  algae.  The  process  is  also  more  compact 
than  conventional  methods,  and.  therefore, 
Its  land  requirements  are  less. 

Last  April.  Secretary  Hickel  reconvened  the 
Potomac  enforcement  conference  to  consider 
the  water  quality  problems  of  the  metropoli- 
tan Washington  area.  A  major  objective  of 
that  conference  wae  to  substantially  upgrade 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Blue  Plains  system, 
which  Is  the  largest  single  source  of  sewage 
treatment  effluent  In  the  area.  Attainment 
of  this  objective  could  be  given  a  major  thrust 
forward  by  the  new  pilot  plant  process. 

We  are  now  taking  the  first  step  to  deter- 
mine the  engineering  feasibility  of  a  plan,  an- 
nounced yesterday,  for  a  highly  imaginative 
project  which  would  utilize  our  latest  treat- 
ment technology  on  storm  water  drainage 
to  turn  Kingman  Lake  on  the  Anacostia  River 
Into  a  fine  recreation  facility  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  thousands  of  residents  of  the  Fed- 
eral inner  city— to  swim,  to  fish,  and  Just  to 
relax.  Kingman  Lake  Is  the  result  of  chan- 
nelization of  the  Anaccetia.  The  plan  Is  to 
Isolate  the  lake  from  the  river  and  divide  it 
Into  three  lakelets  to  function  as  a  series  of 
oxidation  p>onds.  resulting  in  successively  bet- 
ter quality  water.  The  entire  adjacent  land 
area,  already  in  public  ownership  and  now 
partly  used  for  a  golf  course,  would  be  further 
developed  as  a  park  by  our  National  Park 
Service  for  those  using  the  lakes  for  fishing, 
boating,  and  swimming.  Let  me  emphasize 
that  the  Kingman  Lake  program  is  still  only 
In  the  planning  stage.  Major  problems  remain 
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to  be  solved.  H  )wever.  It  represents  the  kind 
of  Im^lnatlve  thinking  that  we  are  trying 
to  bring  to  be^r  on  Potomac  probleme. 

Another  activity  of  Importance  to  the 
scenic  and  recr<  atlonal  values  of  the  Potomac 
is  the  Bureau  pf  Outdoor  Recreation's  cur- 
rent study  of  the  Potomac  estuary.  The 
Bureau  has  beeti  directed  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  Potomjic  River  downstream  from 
Chain  Bridge.,  Including  adjacent  land 
and  water  atleas  In  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  the  Distinct  of  Columbia,  to  de- 
termine the  [  best  and  most  feasible 
means  of  conserving,  protecting,  and 
developing  the  [natural,  scenic,  historic,  and 
recreational  values  for  the  enjoyment  of  pres- 
ent and  futuije  generations.  The  estuary 
covers  207.000  acres  of  almost  unlimited 
water-oriented  recreation  opportunities,  and 
it  faces  an  enormous  grrowth  in  demand  on 
Its  usefulness.  [There  are  now  few  recrea- 
tional sites  unaer  public  ownership  In  the 
estuary  region,  and  a  compatible  pattern  of 
land  use  must  oe  developed  not  only  to  per- 
mit public  recr^tlonal  uses  and  scenic  pro- 
tection but  als()  to  provide  for  agricultural 
and  appropriate]  industrial  acUvlty.  Previous 
Potomac  plannliig  gave  little  attenUon  to  the 
estuary.  I  am  ^ad  to  see  this  situation  is 
being 'remedied 

LegMTatlon  is  imminent  that  will  permit 
us  to  complete  acquisition  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  on  Mason  Neck,  which  will 
protect  habitat  lor  the  southern  bald  eagle 
and  complemenjt  State  and  regional  park 
projects  there,     i 

The  Potomac  Jleritage  Trail  study,  called 
for  under  the  Nktlonal  Trails  System  Act  is 
due  for  completion  next  spring  and  should 
help  us  develop  i  recreational  route  through 
the  Potomac  Vaiey. 

The  slgniflcanie  of  the  estuary  is  matched 
by  that  of  the  lAjper  river.  We  recognize  its 
Immense  value  af  a  scenic,  historic  and  recre- 
ational corridor  through  a  land  facing  rapid 
growth  and  chaiige.  We  shall  do  ever3rthing 
we  can  to  protect  and  restore  the  historic 
Chesapeake  &  dhio  Canal,  to  enhance  Its 
usefulness  for  re<ireatlon.  to  preserve  Potomac 
Valley  scenery,  ahd  to  reaUze  the  recreational 
potential  of  thij  beautiful  river.  Here  we 
particularly  need  the  help  and  guidance  of 
citizens  groups.   ! 

We  have  already  expressed  our  interest  in 
assisting  Montgoinery  County.  Maryland,  in 
preserving  Blockhouse  Point,  one  of  the  Po- 
tomac's most  slgdiflcant  scenic  features  near 
Washington.  We  ilso  hope  we  can  help  Mary- 
land with  the  preservation  of  Swan  Point 
Neck,  a  potential  park  and  wlldUfe  area  of 
great  Importance  ion  the  Potomac  estuary  In 
Charles  County. 

These  activities  Indicate  the  Department's 
Intention  to  continue  to  assert  its  leadership 
in  the  planning  |  and  conservation  of  this 
historic  river,  froln  the  headwaters  through 
the  estuary,  and  to  be  the  focal  point  for 
accomplishing  hlktoric.  scenic,  recreational 
and  ecological  oljjectlves.  The  Department 
will  play  this  rolei  positively  and  forthrlghtly 
on  the  basis  of  lis  statutory  authority  and 
responsibilities.     ' 

Por  those  who  do  not  like  to  tackle  tough 
environmental  planning  decisions  at  thler 
doorstep,  a  vast  federal  program  may  seem 
the  easiest  way.      | 

However.  If  th^  beauty  of  the  American 
landscape  is  a  gr»ss-roots  concern,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  clearly  Is.  then  the  Potomac's  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  must  also  be  cham- 
pioned at  the  lofal  level.  That,  after  all, 
Is  where  much  o^  the  planning  and  regu- 
latory authority  11^  which  can  save  or  dam- 
age our  rlverscapey  and  that  is  where  much 
of  the  action,  aided  by  the  Informed  Judg- 
ment erf  citizens'  [groups  like  yours,  abould 
begin. 

So  when  a  new<  Administration  looks  at 
the  Potomac.  It  n^ust  first  ask  the  citizens' 
groups,  the  conaerwation  organlzatlona,  and 
the  local  governmebte,  "What  are  you  willing 
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to  do;  going  to  do,  that  we  in  Federal  office 
can  support  and  encourage?" 

The  Nixon  Administration  agrees  that  the 
Potomac  is  indeed  the  Nations  River  in 
many  important  ways.  It  can  be  a  national 
example  of  what  concerted  action  can  do 
to  protect  a  rlverscape  that  is  Itself  a  re- 
source of  national  significance.  We  affirm 
that  the  conservation  ethic  is  not  Just  an 
Individuals  belief— it  Is  the  Nation's  ethic 
and  a  standard  for  action. 

What  has  been  lacking  in  the  past  is  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  problems  of 
the  Basin  of  the  Potomac.  Land  use  plan- 
ning is  directly  related  to  pollution,  and 
pollution  Is  directly  related  to  water  supply. 
They  involve  various  levels  of  complexities 
of  government  Jurisdiction.  Consequently, 
what  I  have  tried  to  do  today  is  to  show  you 
the  steps  we  have  been  taking  to  pull  to- 
gether these  diverse  elements  so  that  what 
Is  done  In  the  future  on  the  Potomac  will  be 
based  on  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
relationships  of  all  the  factors,  the  alterna- 
tives, as  well  as  refiect  a  unified  approach 
to  what  Is  admittedly  a  complex  undertaking. 
Our  effort  Is  to  look  at  the  Potomac  as 
a  whole — the  estuary  as  well  as  the  upper 
river  and  tributaries. 

We  believe  that  imaginative  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  of  water  supply  are 
needed. 

We  believe  that  planning  for  open  space 
and  scenic  amenity  will  be  largely  meaning- 
less unless  the  pollution  that  befouls  the 
river  is  cured,  and  we  recognize  that  the 
City  of  Washington  Itself  is  the  major  con- 
tributor to  the  pollution  of  the  estuary. 

Indeed,  we  are  giving  new  emphasis  to 
the  needs  and  problems  of  metropolitan 
Washington  in  all  our  Potomac  planning. 
Access  to  water  recreation  for  its  crowded 
population  has  a  major  priority. 

Thus,  while  I  do  not  pretend  to  unveil  a 
grandiose  new  blueprint  for  the  Potomac  this 
morning,  I  can  assure  you  that  we  are  mov- 
ing ahead  to  meet  the  challenges  and  op- 
portunities of  this  great  river  basin,  and  I 
repeat  once  again  that  the  ideas  and  pro- 
posals of  groups  such  as  yours  are  of  vital 
lmp>ortance  in  this  process. 


their  private  efforts  over  $3,000  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  Peru  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  to  establish  a  loan  fund  for  the 
Peruvian  4-H  clubs.  These  funds  will 
help  improve  the  conditions  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  mountainous  areas  in 
Peru.  They  are  also  engaged  in  projects 
which  will  aid  the  urban  residents  of 
Austin,  as  well  as  a  program  to  assist 
needy  Mexican -American  families  of  that 
area. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  recognize  the 
work  of  these  young  people  and  to  salute 
them  for  the  work  they  have  done  and 
are  doing  to  aid  the  unfortunate  in 
Texas,  as  well  as  in  Latin  America. 


PADRAIC  KENNEDY'S  ACHIEVE- 
MENTS AS  VISTA  DIRECTOR 


THE  YOUTH  OF  AUSTIN,  TEX. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  recently  about  the  degree  to 
which  the  youth  of  America  have  been 
alienated,  or.  to  use  a  more  contempo- 
rary term,  "turned  off"  by  the  society  in 
which  they  live.  To  a  certain  degree  I 
suppose  that  this  is  true.  However,  from 
my  experiences  with  the  young  people  of 
America,  I  have  arrived  at  the  opinion 
that   the  main  difference  between  the 
younger  generation  of  today  and  pre- 
vious generations  is  the  fact  that  this 
generation  is,  on  the  whole,  more  intelli- 
gent, more  aware  of  their  surroundings. 
It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  in  many 
instances  recognition  is  attained  by  those 
young  individuals  who  engage  in  imlaw- 
ful  action  or  activities  that  fail  to  benefit 
society  as  a  whole.  However,  the  vast 
majority  of  young  pepole  of  this  country 
are  actively  interested  in  solving  prob- 
lems through  proper  channels. 

I  should  like  to  make  known  to  Sena- 
tors the  recent  activities  of  the  youth  of 
the  city  of  Austin,  Tex.  These  young 
people  are  engaged  in  a  program  called 
the  "Austin  Walk  for  Development." 
This  group  of  yoimg  people  has  been 
working  through  the  American  Freedom 
Prom  Hunger  Foundation,  Inc.,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  fight  the  problems  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  Latin  America,  "nirough 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  when 
Padraic  Kennedy  first  came  to  VISTA 
in  1964  he  brought  with  him  a  wealth 
of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  na- 
tional volunteer  program  field.  In  1960 
he  was  one  of  the  first  10  staff  members 
named  by  Sargent  Shriver  to  form  the 
Peace  Corps.  He  was  the  Peace  Corps 
Senior  Training  Officer  and  later  the 
Corps'  Director  of  Volunteer  Support  be- 
fore he  joined  the  original  OEO  task 
force  and  became  one  of  the  architects 
of  the  VISTA  program.  Mr.  Kennedy 
served  as  VISTA's  first  Associate  Direc- 
tor for  Training  and  Field  Support  be- 
fore being  named  Deputy  Director  of 
VISTA  in  1965.  In  June  of  1968  he  was 
nominated  by  the  President  to  serve  as 
VISTA'S  Director. 

Under  Mr.  Kennedy's  direction  VISTA 
has  grown  from  a  concept  to  a  $37  mil- 
lion national  service  corps  with  6.000 
full-time  volunteers  and  1,500  VISTA 
summer  associates  serving  annually  in 
49  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  all  U.S. -flag 
territories.  In  all,  more  than  20,000 
people  have  served  in  VISTA.  During  his 
tenure  heavy  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  rigorous  evaluation  of  all  VISTA 
projects,  closing  out  the  least  productive 
and  expanding  programs  with  high 
potential. 

Mr.  Kennedy  led  VISTA  to  the  team 
concept  of  volimteer  placement  combin- 
ing the  talents  of  professionally  skilled 
volimteers — lawyers,  architects,  com- 
munity planners,  business  school  grad- 
uates, nurses— with  those  of  community 
volunteers  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
the  poor.  He  also  initiated  a  method 
through  which  VISTA  funds  fuU  time 
supervisors  on  projects  where  they  are 
needed. 

In  the  area  of  training,  under  Mr. 
Kennedy's  direction,  VISTA  became  the 
first  national  volunteer  program  to  place 
its  main  emphasis  on  the  job,  with  the 
great  majority  of  VISTA  trainees  spend- 
ing the  largest  part  of  their  training 
periods  working  on  the  actual  projects 
where  they  serve. 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes 
Mr.  Kennedy  spearheaded  in  VISTA  is 
the  new  emphasis  on  the  recruitment  of 
professionally  skilled  volunteers  as  well 
as  volunteers  from  poverty  communi- 
ties. With  more  than  700  graduate  at- 
torneys now  In  VISTA  service  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy recently  called  VISTA  "The  most 
exacting  and  fastest  growing  law  firm 
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in  America."  Business  administration 
graduates,  architects,  urban  planners, 
and  health  specialists  are  among  the 
needed  skills  VISTA  recruiters  have 
brought  into  VISTA  in  the  last  year.  In 
addition,  under  Mr.  Kennedy's  leader- 
ship, VISTA  set  out  to  combine  this 
highly  skilled  outside  resource  with  com- 
munity leadership  into  effective  teams. 
More  than  800  impact  area  residents 
have  become  VISTA  volunteers. 

Pat  Kennedy's  light  was  always  the 
last  to  go  out  in  VISTA/Washington. 
His  urbanity,  his  style,  his  wit.  and  his 
tough-minded  sense  of  commitment  are 
things  staff  and  volunteers  alike  are 
going  to  miss. 

VISTA  volunteers  and  staff  members 
are  characterized  by  their  spirit,  their 
'^.edication,  and  their  commitment  to 
the  solution  to  this  country's  social  prob- 
lems. As  their  leader,  Pat  Kennedy  per- 
sonifies the  movement.  He  will  be  missed, 
but  because  of  his  leadership  the  VISTA 
he  leaves  has  a  bright  future. 


SECRETARY      HICKEL'S      DECISION 
IN    PINEY    POINT    REFINERY    CASE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  whether  an  oil  refinery  will  be 
built  at  Piney  Point,  Md.,  appears  to 
have  been  answered  for  the  immediate 
future  by  the  Steuart  Petroleum  Co.'s 
decision  to  withdraw  its  application  for 
an  import  allocation  for  residual  fuel 
oil. 

According  to  press  reports,  the  com- 
pany's decision,  revealed  last  Friday, 
was  prompted  by  widespread  concern 
about  the  environmental  impact  of  a 
major  refinery  on  rural  St.  Mary's 
County,  the  lower  Potomac  estuary,  and 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Prior  to  the  Steuart  Petroleum  Co.'s 
action,  the  environmental  aspects  of 
this  particular  oil-import  decision  had 
been  recognized  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Walter  J.  Hickel.  In  a  letter  to 
me  dated  October  15,  Secretary  Hickel 
acknowledged  the  serious  conservation 
questions  raised  by  the  Piney  Point  re- 
finery proposal.  He  specifically  agreed 
to  my  request,  made  on  August  6.  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  seek 
guidance  from  the  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Council  and  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  be- 
fore acting  on  the  Steuart  application. 

In  my  judgment,  Secretary  Hickel's 
October  15  letter  is  an  important  state- 
ment with  implications  far  broader  than 
this  one  specific  case  alone.  The  Secre- 
tary wrote,  in  part: 

I  have  every  intention  of  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  environmental  aspects  of  all  proj- 
ects in  which  Interior  has  a  voice.  .  .  .  We  are 
concerned  that  economic  activities  of  this 
nature  which  are  likely  to  have  far-reaching 
effects  on  the  environment  receive  broader 
consideration  in  terms  of  location  as  well  as 
operation.  This  responsibility  is  broader  than 
that  of  any  one  department,  and  we  are  ac- 
tively searching  for  the  most  effective  vehicle 
to  perform  the  task  of  coordinating  and 
bringing  environmental  factors  to  bear  on 
major  locatlonal  decisions. 

I  commend  the  Secretary  for  this  per- 
ceptive approach  to  an  extremely  com- 
plex and  important  problem.  His  policy 
statement  emphasizes  the  fact  that  nar- 


row decisions  on  specific  questions  are  no 
longer  enough  to  respond  to  public  con- 
cern or  to  protect  the  best  in  our  environ- 
ment from  the  worst  fruits  of  our  tech- 
nology and  economic  growth. 

On  August  6,  I  urged  Secretary  Hickel 
to  "regard  the  Piney  Point  case  as  an  in- 
centive to  revise  the  oil  import  regula- 
tions to  reflect  explicitly  this  broad  en- 
vironmental concern."  It  is  now  obvious 
that  this  case  has  indeed  provided  both 
the  incentive  and  the  opportunity  for  the 
shaping  of  a  new.  comprehensive,  and 
truly  conservative  approach  to  the  ques- 
tion of  where  and  how  oil  should  be 
transported  and  processed  under  Federal 
supervision. 

Although  the  Piney  Point  case  now  ap- 
pears to  be  closed,  the  Secretary's  new 
policy  should  be  developed  and  refined  for 
use  in  all  similar  cases  in  the  future.  I 
stand  ready  to  cooperate  in  this  effort  in 
every  way  I  can. 

Let  me  note,  finally,  that  a  large  share 
of  the  credit  for  this  advance  in  conser- 
vation must  go  to  the  many  citizens  who 
pursued  their  concern  over  the  Piney 
Point  refinery  plan  not  only  with  fervor, 
but  abovQ/&ll  else  with  facts  and  respon- 
sible argument.  Their  activities  over  the 
past  year  and  a  half  have  been  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  public  involvement 
in  public  policy  which  can  produce  last- 
ing gains. 

I  believe  all  who  are  concerned  with 
conservation  should  study  Secretary 
Hickel's  statement  on  the  Piney  Point 
case  and  will  applaud  his  initiatives.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  dated 
August  6;  his  response  dated  October  15: 
and  a  newspaper  story  entitled  "Oil  Im- 
port Bid  at  Piney  Point  Is  Withdrawn." 
written  by  James  Rowland,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  October  24. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as   follows: 

August  6.  1969. 
Hon.  Walter  J.  Hickel, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  This  is  in  regard  to 
the  pending  application  of  the  Steuart  Pe- 
troleum Company  for  an  Import  allocation 
for  residual  fuel  oil  under  section  26  of  the 
Oil  Import  Regulations.  As  you  know,  if  that 
application  is  approved  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  company  intends  to  build 
a  refinery  at  Piney  Point  In  St.  Marys  County. 
Maryland,  to  process  that  oil. 

Por  over  a  year  this  proposal  has  been  sub- 
jected to  Intense  and  Informed  scrutiny  by 
many  public  officials  and  citizens  who  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  future  of  South- 
ern Maryland,  the  Potomac  estuary  and 
Chesapeake  Bay.  After  considerable  debate, 
an  impressive  number  have  concluded  that 
Piney  Point  is  simply  the  wrong  place  for  a 
refinery. 

Por  example,  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners of  St.  Marys  County  has  voted  to 
oppose  the  project  and  the  import  allocation. 
Many  other  elected  officials  and  citizens' 
groups  have  declared  their  opposition.  A  reso- 
lution urging  disapproval  has  been  endorsed 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil of  the  Maryland  General  Assembly  and  Is 
before  the  full  Council  this  week. 

This  opposition  Invokes  nearly  every  aspect 
of  the  resources  and  heritage  of  St.  Marys 
County  and  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  Is  asserted 
that  oil  spills,  which  seem  to  be  inevitable, 
could  be  disastrous  In  the  confines  of  the 


Potomac  estuary,  fouling  the  beaches,  ruin- 
ing the  riverbed  and  slaughtering  the  sea- 
food for  which  the  area  is  Justly  renowned. 
It  is  argued  that  air  pollution  generated  by 
the  refinery  oould  scar  the  area's  tobacco 
crop  and  drive  waterfowl  away  from  this 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  flyway.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  presence  of  such  heavy  Industry 
could  make  the  area  less  desirable  for  resi- 
dential growth,  tourism,  recreation,  and 
other  types  of  economic  development.  In  this 
connection  It  is  noteworthy  that  Piney  Point 
is  an  extremely  popular  recreational  area,  and 
that  you  have  Just  designated  portions  of  St. 
Marys  City,  about  five  miles  away,  as  a  Na- 
tional Historical  Landmark. 

FYom  these  factors,  many  have  concluded 
that  the  risks  involved  are  so  great,  and  the 
potential  environmental  damage  so  irrevers- 
ible, that  a  refinery  should  not  be  built  at 
Piney  Point. 

In  your  official  position  you  must  consider 
the  comprehensive  aspects  of  this  problem, 
which  include  the  ability  and  desire  of  the 
Steuart  Petroleum  Company  and  similar  en- 
terprises to  expand  their  operations  and  to 
evolve  more  efficient  methods  in  which  the 
general  public  obviously  has  an  Interest.  I 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  must  also  weigh  care- 
fully other  environmental  considerations. 
These  further  considerations  imply  that  the 
questions  before  you  include  not  only 
whether  an  import  allocation  should  be 
granted,  but  where  it  should  be  exercised. 
By  supporting  this  approach  and  giving 
due  weight  to  the  conclusions  of  the  area's 
elected  officials.  I  believe  that  you  could  en- 
courage the  entire  oil  industry  to  move  more 
rapidly  toward  plans  and  fwlicles  which  will 
really  advance  environmental  protection  and 
sensible  economic  growth. 

I  am  encouraged  by  signs  that  this  Admin- 
istration Intends  to  exercise  enlightened 
leadership  in  conservation.  The  President's 
creation  of  the  Environmental  Quality  Coun- 
cil by  executive  order  on  May  29  was  an  im- 
portant initiative.  You  have  taken  equally 
significant  steps  in  regard  to  offshore  drilling, 
water  quality  and  other  problems. 

In  this  spirit,  you  should  regard  the  Piney 
Point  case  as  an  Incentive  to  revise  the  oil 
Import  regulations  to  refiect  explicitly  this 
broad  environmental  concern.  It  appears  that 
the  major  criteria  under  section  26  now  are 
whether  the  residual  fuel  oil  Is  to  be  Im- 
ported from  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
whether  the  proposal  is  a  bona  fide  business 
venture,  and  whether  the  desulphurizing 
methods  used  will  produce  oil  with  a  sulphur 
content  below  one  percent.  The  location  of 
the  refinery  must  be  noted,  but  the  regula- 
tions now  do  not  call  for  any  consideration 
of  environmental  questions.  In  my  view  this 
is  a  serious  shortcoming. 

Since  section  28  has  been  suspending, 
pending  the  completion  of  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mlttee'E  study  of  the  mandatory  oil  import 
program,  you  now  have  time  to  review  and 
revise  the  administrative  machinery  for 
evaluating  applications  under  this  section 
and  all  other  questions  involving  the  ex- 
traction, transportation  and  processing  of  oil. 
I  believe  that  new  crltera  and  procedures 
should  give  full  consideration  to  the  environ- 
mental— as  well  as  economic — questions  in- 
volved, and  should  Include  provisions  for 
hearing  and  considering  both  expert  opinion 
and  the  views  of  the  people  and  local  gov- 
ernments involved. 

Further.  I  believe  It  would  be  appropriate 
and  timely  for  you  to  invite  the  suggestions 
of  the  Environmental  Quality  Council  and 
the  Citizens'  Advisory  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  established  by  the  President 
on  May  29. 

Such  steps  would  do  more  than  simply 
protect  Piney  Point.  They  could  produce 
policies  which  will  be  truly  comprehensive 
and  conservative.  Finally,  they  would  be 
another  recognition  that  narrow  decisions 
on  specific  questions  are  no  longer  enough 
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to  respond  to  public  concern  or  to  protect 
the  best  In  our  environment  from  tbe  worst 
fruits  of  our  technology  and  economic 
growth.  j 

Sincerely, 

Chaillxs  McC.  BIatrias,  Jr., 

T  us.  Senator. 

U.S.  DKPARTMtNT  OF  TBX  INTKSIOK, 
OmCB  O^  THK  Sbcsttast, 
Washingtcm,  D.C..  October  IS,  1969. 
Hon.  Charlxs  Mc(^.  Mathiaa,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C  ■ 

Dkas  Skmator  ICathias:  Many  thanks  for 
your  thoughtful  letter  of  August  6  regard- 
ing the  Steuart  Petroleum  Company  appli- 
cation to  build  $  refinery  at  Plney  Point, 
Btoryland.  First,  jet  me  point  out  that  my 
record  clearly  Indicates  that  I  have  every 
Intention  of  taU^g  Into  account  the  en- 
vlrorunental  aspeOts  of  all  projects  In  which 
Interior  has  a  voice,  our  new  drilling  and 
leasing  regulation^  fen'  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  the  protection  of  the  endangered  alli- 
gator In  the  Everglades,  the  environmental 
problems  of  tbe  Nbrth  Slopte  oil  discovery,  to 
name  Just  a  few.  1 1  am  very  much  In  sym- 
pathy with  the  philosophy  expressed  In  your 
letter.   •" 

"hs  yomnay  know.  Mr.  Jess  Malcolm,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Che8a|>eake  Bay  Foundation  and 
a  rather  large  and!  distinguished  group  from 
the  Plney  Point  afea,  met  with  us  recently. 
These  people  presented  In  some  detail  many 
of  the  points  macte  In  your  letter.  They  de- 
scribed the  possime  consequences  of  an  oil 
spill  In  terms  of  tthe  economics  of  the  area, 
the  ecology  of  tht  area,  the  change  In  the 
atmosphere  of  tb4  area  from  a  quiet  peace- 
ful living  area  to  oiie  of  heavy  Industry.  They 
expressed  their  objectives  very  forcefully  and 
in  a  very  articulate  manner.  My  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Mineral  Resources,  Oil  Import 
Administrator,  an^  Science  Adviser  are  cur- 
rently studying  th^  large  amount  of  data  giv- 
en us  by  this  groi^p.  The  Science  Adviser  Is 
presently  summarizing  these  data  for  my  re- 
view. This  again  t^tlfles  to  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  grcjup  prepared  for  this  meet- 
ing. 

You  specifically  isuggested  It  might  be  ap- 
propriate to  Invltej  the  comments  of  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Council  and  the  Citi- 
zens Advisory  CquncU  on  Environmental 
Quality  established  by  the  President  on  May 
29.  You  may  be  a»ire  we  shall  contact  this 
group  for  commenits  as  well  as  all  other  In- 
terested parties  before  making  a  decision. 

As  you  may  knokv,  I  suspended  Section  26 
of  Oil  Import  Regulation  l,  as  amended.  In 
order  to  afford  tli^  for  review  In  connection 
with  the  Cabinet  i  Committee  Study  of  the 
Mandatory  Oil  Im|)ort  Program.  In  addition, 
I  felt  more  time  ^as  needed  to  study  other 
aspects  of  this  particular  section  of  the  reg- 
ulations. I  certainly  agree  that  the  points 
you  raised  are  wo^hy  of  careful  considera- 
tion. 

I  must  also  poidt  out  what  I  am  sure  you 
are  aware  of,  namely,  that  I  have  a  respon- 
sibility in  connection  with  the  availability 
of  adequate  mineral  and  energy  rsFources  for 
the  country,  and  ii  Is  only  natural  that  the 
objectives  of  this  program  would  from  time 
to  time  Interfere  with  considerations  of  the 
type  you  have  rals^.  Plney  Point  Is  a  classi- 
cal case  in  point. 

The  Plney  Poliit  situation  Illustrates  a 
broader  issue  now|  confronting  us.  We  have 
become  keenly  awkre  of  the  importance  of 
site  selection  for  listallatlons  of  this  sort  In 
terms  of  overall  injpact  on  the  environment. 
While  this  Departitient  has  no  authority  for 
land-use  zoning,  we  are  concerned  that  eco- 
nomic activities  at  this  nature  which  are 
likely  to  have  far-ijeachlng  effects  on  the  en- 
vironment receive  broader  consideration  In 
terms  of  location  is  well  as  operation.  Th,8 
responsibility  Is  br4fider  than  that  of  any  one 
department,  and   Ve  are  actively  searching 


for  the  most  effective  vehicle  to  perform  the 
task  of  coordinating  and  bringing  environ- 
mental factors  to  bear  on  major  locatlonal 
decisions.  One  method  might  be  the  develop- 
ment of  long-range  planning  for  certain 
klnd«  of  economic  activity  that  can  provide 
a  general  framework  within  which  decisions 
on  Individual  project*  could  be  nutde.  The 
degree  and  nature  of  Federal  Involvement  In 
such  planning  is  a  matter  to  be  faced  in  this 
regard.  This  is  a  matter  which  we  plan  to 
explore  with  the  Environmental  Quality 
Coimcll. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
these  important  issues.  As  you  can  see,  we 
are  acUvely  seeking  ways  to  approach  the 
kinds  of  complex  problems  you  pose  In  your 
letter.  You  may  be  assured  that  we  share 
yoiir  views  that  we  must  find  ways  to  deal 
with  these  problems  as  soon  as  ix>sslble  In 
order  to  help  provide  for  wise  and  prudent 
development  of  the  Nation's  resources. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WaI.'TSR  J.   HICKEL, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(From  the  Washington  E^^enlng  Star. 

Oct.  34,  19691 

On.  Import  Bm  at  Ptnet  Point  Is 

WrTHDRAWN 

(By  Jamee  B.  Rowland) 

The  Steuart  Petroleum  Co.  has  withdrawn 
its  controversial  application  for  a  100,000- 
barrel  dally  import  quota  to  re&ne  crude  oil 
at  the  proposed  Plney  Point  plant  on  the 
Potomac  River  in  St.  Marys  County,  Md. 

In  a  letter  to  Interior  Secretary  Walter  J. 
Hlckel.  the  company  asked  to  withdraw  Its 
request  because  of  the  possible  environ- 
mental harm  that  might  be  done  by  the  $60 
million  refinery. 

"We  .  .  .  have  no  desire  to,  nor  would  we, 
construct  any  facUlty  which  would  not  or 
oould  not  meet  any  federal,  state  and  local 
air  pollution  and  envtromnental  control  regu- 
lations or  requests,"  the  letter  read. 

The  Steuart  firm  had  planned  to  erect  the 
refinery  on  a  265-acre  tract  where  it  now  has 
storage  facilities  for  25  million  barrels  of  oil. 

The  site  is  some  80  miles  down  river  from 
Washington,  close  to  where  the  Potomac 
empties  into  Chesa{>eake  Bay.  The  refinery 
would  have  processed  oil  to  achieve  the  low 
sulfur  limits  specified  In  air  polluUon  regu- 
lations. 

In  the  works  for  more  than  a  year,  the 
reflnery-deeulfurlzatlon  plant  has  been  bit- 
terly opposed  by  a  number  of  conservation- 
ists and  state  and  local  officials  because  of 
the  harm  It  might  cause  recreation  areas, 
commercial  seafood  sources  and  other  marine 
life. 

The  company's  letter  of  withdrawal  cited 
the  concern  of  people  in  the  Plney  Point  area 
over  "possible  unfavorable  effects  on  the  en- 
vironment," according  to  an  Interior  spokes- 
man. 

Curtis  Steuart,  board  chairman  of  the  com- 
pany, a  major  fuel  supplier  in  the  Washing- 
ton area  signed  the  Oct.  22  letter.  He  declined 
to  elaborate  yesterday,  saying,  "The  letter 
speaks  for  Itself." 

Steuart's  withdrawal  came  In  the  wake  of 
a  report  by  Sen.  Charles  M.  Mathlaa  Jr.,  R- 
Md.,  that  the  Interior  Department  was  going 
to  study  the  environment  effects  of  the  pro- 
posed refinery  cloeely. 

Mathlas  wrote  Hlckel  on  Aug.  7  expressing 
concern  that  the  residual  fuel  oil  refinery 
could  seriously  harm  the  environment. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  suspended 
the  section  of  the  law  under  which  the 
Steuart  firm  filed  Its  application  last  March, 
pending  receipt  of  a  study  of  the  subject  by 
a  presidential  panel. 

Hlckel  was  asked  to  deny  the  application 
In  a  resolution  sent  him  Aug.  6  by  the  Mary- 
land Legislative  Council,  Interim  study  arm 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The  measure  was 
drafted  by  Del.  John  H.  Briscoe,  D-3t.  Marys. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL — LXXU 

Mr.  NEI^SON.  Mr.  President.  Califor- 
nia, the  Nation's  leading  agricultural 
State,  has  smnounced  a  ban  on  the  use 
of  DDT  and  a  related  hard  pesticide, 
DDD,  on  47  different  commercial  crops. 

OfiQcials  of  the  California  Department 
of  Agrlcultiu-e  estimate  that  the  ban  will 
cut  the  use  of  these  pesticides  in  Cali- 
fornia by  50  percent. 

California  has  been  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  major  battles  over  the  use  of  DDT. 
EJarlier  this  year  the  State  banned  the 
use  of  these  pesticides  for  all  home  and 
garden  use  and  for  agricultural  use  in 
dust  form.  During  the  summer  the  State 
legislature  debated  the  issue,  and  the 
senate  approved  a  complete  ban  on  DDT. 
However,  the  measure  was  killed  in  an 
assembly  committee. 

Although  a  complete  ban  of  DDT  has 
not  yet  been  issued,  it  appears  that  Cali- 
fornia's concern*  about  the  threat  to  our 
environment  from  this  and  related,  per- 
sistent pesticides  is  approaching  the  in- 
tensity of  other  States  such  as  Arizona 
and  Michigan  who  have  already  ordered 
a  complete  ban.  The  official  policy  of  the 
California  Department  of  Agricultiu-e  is 
to  phase  out  DDT  as  quickly  as  alterna- 
tive controls  are  introduced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
published  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  and  New  York  Times,  reporting  on 
the  California  action,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Oct.  29,  19691 

California  Bans  Use  or  DDT  ok  47  Crops 

(By  John  Berthelsen) 

Sacramento.  Calif.,  October  28. — TTie  Cal- 
ifornia State  Agriculture  Department  today 
banned  the  use  of  the  pesticide  DDT  on  47 
different  commercial  crops  Including  arti- 
chokes, carrots,  celery,  field  corn  and  peaches. 

Table  grapes  and  cotton  were  not  Included 
In  the  list. 

Farm  labor  leader  Cesar  Chavez  and  his 
United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee 
have  complained  that  vineyard  laborers  have 
been  poisoned  by  DDT  sprayed  on  grapes. 
This  brought  an  exasperated  reply  from  Jerry 
W.  Fielder,  head  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: 

"The  UPWOC's  statements  are  exaggerated. 
We  don't  permit  DDT  on  grapes  when  they 
are  formed,  and  we  constantly  check  them  In 
the  market  place." 

In  cotton  production,  DDT  is  the  only 
known  pesticide  that  will  kill  the  pink  cotton 
boll  worm,  and  it  cannot  be  discarded  at  this 
time,  officials  said. 

The  ban  on  DDT  comes  Just  a  few  months 
after  two  California  state  senators,  John 
Nejedly  and  Alan  Sherman,  failed  to  pass  a 
strong  bill  banning  DI>T  outright  from  all 
California  fields.  Relder,  who  Issue'!  yester- 
day's ban,  bitterly  opposed  the  DDT  bill. 
However,  he  now  says: 

"I  have  said  from  the  very  outset  that 
our  policy  Is  to  phase  out  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble— as  soon  as  we  can  find  a  satisfactory 
substitute." 

Michigan's  Agriculture  Commission  has  is- 
sued e.  limited  ban.  And  in  Wisconsin,  a  bill 
banning  all  but  emergency  uses  of  DDT  has 
passed  the  Assembly  and  is  pending  in  the 
Senate. 

The  new  regulations,  which  go  Into  effect 
Jan.  1.  were  proposed  last  August  after  the 
department  received  the  results  of  a  Univer- 
sity of  California  study  on  the  hazards  of  the 
pesticide. 
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The  university  Is  now  seeking  substitutes 
(or  DOT  and  Its  first  coualn  DDD.  Today's 
ruling  specifies  35  food  and  forage  crops  as 
well  as  12  seed  crops,  including  beets,  cab- 
bage, lettuce,  onions  and  turnips. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  29.  1969] 

California  Aoxnct  Bans  the  Use  of  DDT 

ON  47  Crops 

Sacramento,  Caljf.,  October  28. — The  State 
Agrlcxilture  Department  ordered  California 
farmers  today  to  stc^  spraying  DDT  and 
another  long-lived  pesticide.  DDT.  on  47 
specific  crops  or  on  their  livestock. 

Officials  estimated  that  the  order,  which 
vriU  go  Into  effect  Jan.  1,  would  cut  tbe  use 
of  the  two  pesticides  by  50  per  cent  In 
California. 

The  order  was  proposed  by  the  department 
last  August  and  is  based  on  recommendations 
by  Dr.  J.  E.  Swift,  extension  entomologist 
and  statewide  coordinator  of  pesticides  with 
the  University  of  California. 

California  Is  the  nation's  leading  agricul- 
tural state.  The  gross  cash  receipts  of  Its 
{.irmers  and  ranchers  totaled  $4.5-bllllon, 
In  1968,  ahead  of  Iowa,  which  was  second 
with  $3.6-billlon,  and  Texas,  which  was  third 
with  $2.7-blllion.  according  to  California 
agriculture  officials. 

The  ban  ordered  today  applies  to  tbe 
following  35   food   and   forage   crops: 

.AlfaUa.  almonds,  apples,  apricots,  arti- 
chokes, asparagiis.  barley,  table  beets,  busb 
berries,  carrots,  celery,  cucumbers,  field  corn, 
ngs,  fiax,  lettuce,  melons,  oats,  okra,  f>arsnlps, 
peaches  and  nectarines,  pears,  plums  and 
prunes,  potatoes,  rice,  safflower,  sorghum, 
spinach,  squash,  strawberries,  sugar  beets, 
sunflowers,  sweet  potatoes,  turnips  and 
wheat. 

TWELVE    SEED    CROPS 

Twelve  seed  crops  also  are  Included  under 
the  ban.  They  are  table  beets,  broccoli,  Brus- 
sels sprouts,  cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflower, 
coUards,  ledlno  clover,  lettuce,  mustard, 
onions  and  turnips. 

An  earlier  order  issued  by  the  department 
also  to  take  effect  on  Jan.  1.  will  prohibit  all 
home  and  garden  use  of  the  two  chlorinated 
hydrocarbon  i>estlcldee  in  any  form,  and 
agricultural  use  In  dust  form. 

The  orders  follow  legislative  attempts  this 
year  to  ban  all  forms  of  the  chemicals,  which 
scientists  have  warned  pose  a  threat  to  the 
environment.  A  complete  ban  was  passed  by 


the  State  Senate  but  was  kUled  In  an  Assem- 
bly Committee. 

A  compromise  measure,  however,  was  ap- 
proved by  both  houses  and  signed  by  Gov. 
Ronald  Reagan.  It  gives  the  State  Agricul- 
ture Director  more  authcwity  In  determining 
additional  controls  or  even  outright  bans  of 
any  pesticides  determined  to  be  harmful  to 
the  environment. 

A  spokesman  for  the  State  Agriculture 
Department  noted  that  two  other  states 
took  action  against  DDT  this  year:  Arizona 
ordered  a  one-year  moratorium  on  the  use 
of  the  p>estlclde  after  dairy  products  there 
were  adjudged  too  heavily  tainted  with  DDT; 
Michigan  discontinued  most  uses  of  DDT  in 
the  state  through  regulatory  action. 

An  official  of  the  Western  Agricultural 
Chemical  Association  minimized  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  the  order  announced  today. 

C.  O.  Barnard,  association  executive  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  said  the  use  of  DDT  on 
most  of  tbe  listed  crops  had  been  discon- 
tinued anyway,  partly  because  of  the  In- 
creasing Insect  resistance  to  the  pesticide 
and  partly  because  of  what  he  called  the 
"hullabaloo"  over  the  pesticide. 


HEALTH  BUDGET  CRISIS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  many 
Senators  are  concerned  that  the  1970 
budget  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
health  programs  in  the  Nation  is  simply 
insuCQcient  to  meet  our  needs.  At  a  time 
when  we  need  more  health  manpower  to 
deliver  services  to  our  people,  more  re- 
search Investigators  with  more  funds  to 
solve  health  problems  and  conquer  killer 
diseases,  and  better  control  of  environ- 
mental pollution,  the  overall  1970  health 
budget  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  1969 
budget.  Indeed,  because  of  the  large  cost- 
of-living  increase  since  last  year,  I  believe 
that  the  1970  budget  is  actually  lower  in 
real  terms  than  the  1969  budget. 

On  July  30,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  an 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  con- 
taining health  appropriations  which  were 
lower  in  many  cases  than  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request,  which  itself  had 


been  drastically  cut  back.  Health  re- 
search, services,  and  manpower  funds  all 
fall  far  too  short  of  our  contemporary 
needs.  Unless  these  reductions  in  appro- 
priations can  be  reversed.  I  believe  we 
-stand  in  very  real  danger  of  exacertiating 
the  already  serious  health  crisis  now  con- 
fronting the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  accompanying  table 
gives  an  overall  analysis  of  the  1970 
health  budget.  The  table  is  in  three  parts, 
dealing  with  Consumer  Protection  and 
Environmental  Health  Services,  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion, and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  I  have  included  considerable  de- 
tail on  line  items,  so  that  the  budget 
process  can  be  better  understood.  I  be- 
lieve that,  where  available,  the  1970  au- 
thorizations, agreed  to  by  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President,  are  our 
best  judgment  as  to  the  Nation's  current 
health  needs.  For  purposes  of  compari- 
son, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  actual  1969 
appropriations,  each  agency's  request  for 
funds  to  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  1970.  the  Depart- 
ment's request  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  eventual  Nixon  budget 
figures.  For  purposes  of  additional  com- 
parison, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  Johnson  budget 
and  the  action  of  the  House  on  the  pend- 
ing appropriations  bill. 

Prom  time  to  time  during  the  following 
weeks,  I  Intend  to  place  in  the  Record 
analyses  of  proposed  health  appropria- 
tions for  various  agencies,  so  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  may  see  more  exactly 
the  difficulties  of  our  health  programs 
and  the  dangers  to  our  Nation's  health. 
The  first  such  analysis,  dealing  with  the 
budget  for  health  manpower  and  con- 
struction of  certain  related  health  facili- 
ties, is  included  at  the  end  of  the  table 
on  the  overall  health  budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  PARTIAL  BUDGET  ANALYSIS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
I.  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICE 


Agency  or  Program 


1970  authorization 


1969  Department  re- 

comparable  Request  ot    quest  to  Bureau 

appropriation  agency  of  Budget 


Johnson  budget       Nixon  budget        House  action 


Foooanddrug Open J70, 444.000         $77,173,000  $74,857,000  $72,698,000  $72,007,000  $72  007  000 

Airpoilution $134,300,000 87,960,000         114,984,000  109,984,000  95,800.000  95,800.000  93  800  000 

Eavitonmenlal Open,  except 62.831.000           72.437,000  69.258.000  57.698,000  55,208.000  55  208000 

(Solid  waste) ($19.750,000) (16.190.000) (14  872.000)  (14  872  000) 

Buildings  and  facilities Open None            1.800,000  1,800.000  400,000  300.000  '     f^one  ' 

Salariesandexpenses,  Office  of  the  Administrator do 5,829,000            6,749.000  6.749.000  6,203,000  6,162  000  6  162  000 


Total,  Consumer  Protection  and  Environmental  Health. 
Service. 


227,064.000         273.143,000         262,648.000         232,799.000         229,477.000         227.177,000 


II.  HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 


Mental  health Open,  except,  eg 

Research  grants ((;pen) 

Manpower do 

Training  granb .* 

Fellowsnips 

Institutional  support:  (Open): 

CMH  Center  construction ($70,000,000) 

CMH  Center  staffing ($32,000  000  new). 

(Open-old) 

Drugs  and  alcoholism  grant ($25,000.000) 

Service  activities,  drugs  and  alcohol  abuse,  treatment 
and  researcfi _  (Open) 

St  [  izabetti's  Hospital do 

Reimbursements 


$338,171,000 
(114.798,000). 


$421,090,000 


$408,642,000       $367,129,000       $357,796,000       $360,302,000 
(116,404,000)      (114,802.000) 


(109.046,000). 
(10.641,000). 

(15,000.000). 
(25.333,000). 

20.699.000  . 

(8,000.000). 


(107.500.000) 
(10.866.000) 

(29. 200. 000) 

(17,462.000) 

33. 838,  000 

(8. 000, 000) 


(107.500.000) 
(10.866.000) 

(29,200.000) 

(17.462.000) 

33. 838. 000 

(12,000,000) 


(14,288,000) (17,456.000)        (17,456,000) 


Budget  authority 

Health  services  research  and  development $60,000,000. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


37.634,000 

39.881,000 
29.171.000 

39,881.000 
29,171,000 

38,876,000 

26.467.000 

28,471.000  

11.167,000 
41,907,000 


10.710,000 
55, 976, 000 


10,710.000 
55,976,000 


10.405.000 
44,975,000 


10.405.000 
44,975,000 


10.405.000 
44. 975, 000 


CJXV- 


-2026— Part  24 


32164 


Afwicy  or  Progr  im 


Comprtdansrv*  hMlth 
(Trust  fund) 


(Partncrship/liealli: 
Planning  gran  :s. 
Formula  gran  s.. 
Pro)«ct  grant! ).. 


(Total) 
Migrant  haalth 
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DEPARTMENT  Of  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  PARTIAL  BUDGET  ANALYSIS,  FISCAL  YEAR  197a-Continued 
II.  HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION-Conlinued 


1970  authorization 


1969 

comparable 

appropriation 


Department  re- 
Request  ol    quest  to  Bureau 
agerKy  of  Budget 


Jofinson  budget       Nixon  budget         House  action 


''•""":**:r!!'"'^:::::::::":::::  '(^mooo): 


{187.109,000 
(4,320,000) 


$252,976,000 
(4,320,000) 


$242,426,000 
(4. 320, 000) 


$212,030,000 
(4.320.000) 


$214,033,000 
(4. 320. 000) 


$207,143,000 
(4,320.000) 


($37,500, 


100.000,000) 

($80.000,000) 


(18. 
(66. 
(88. 


500.000) 
032.000) 
600.000) 


(56, 
39, 
258, 


($217,500,000) (171, 

. ...:::::::::::::::::;::; ($15,000.0005 js, 

Regional  medical  proglams. ?:^'iS!mn 

(Operational  and  Wanning  granb) nzu.twu.uuu) 

Communicable  disMsA UKThreinnn 

Hosp<tal  construction.L $Z9»,«IU.UW) 

District  o(  Columbia  mfedical  fadlitMS ----- ,, 

Patient  care  and  special  health  services TjU' 8 

National  health  statistics .-v.ir-.L.V'* n 

Retired  pay  of  commisiioned  officera  (indefinite) 

Buildings  and  facilitiej    .-.....--.. ----- . 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Administrator..': Op«n » 


132.000) 

100.000) 

133,000 

200,000) 

084,000 

289,000 

0 
437,000 
109,000 
041.000 

0 
601,000 


Total.  Health  Services  and 
stration. 


Biologica  standards 
National  Cancer  Institute. 
National  Heart  Institulb 


Mental  Health  *Adminis-  1,060.048,000 


(20,000,000)  (20,000,000) 

(90.000,000)  (90.000.000) 

y.r.y//.".'.".!'.'.'.'--"--'.-'.''.--"---------    (80,  000. 000)  (80, 000,  OOO) 

"                            ~                 (190,000.000)  (190,000,000) 

(12,' 900,  boo')   (15,000.000)  (8,110,000) 

■■l33,'6dd.'0O6 f29,"569,'6d6'   120,641,000    100,000,000  .J^^  000. 000 

.  .  (3**!  WJ^t  uuu^ 

"■"42'i62'666 39;634.'06 38,'7'3i.'o66 38.638.000  38,638.000 

238  741000         298te0,000         258,415,000         153,923,000  258.323,000 

20'200'000           20.000.000           15,000.000            15,000,000  (•) 

75  066' 000           73  3^  000           72  224  000           72,224,000  72,224,000 

ll»M'roO             9834000             9  773  000             9.641,000  8,841,000 

16  7M  000           16  700  000           16,700,000           16,700.000  16,700.000 

2/470  000           17,506,000            2,100,000            2,100,000  „  ^„      * 

lO!  434. 000           10,386.000            9. 978!  000            9,898.000  9.898.000 

1,317.009,000      1,333.141.000      1.178,101.000      1.045.333,000  1,103.499.000 


III.  NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 


Open 

do 

do 

liaiHjii«'  110,1  iiii>,»i',w». -•  . 

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research oo 

National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases do 

National  Institute  of  (leurological  Diseases  and  Stroke do 

National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases do 

National  Institute  of  aeneral  Medical  Sciences - do 

National  Institute  of  Qhild  Health  and  Human  Development do 

National  Eye  Institute, ™ 

Environmental  health  »cienc«s J" 

General  research  and  lervices v --.-.,-•--•-..■  v.- ".^ •  • 2- 

John  E.  Fogarty  Interfiational  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in do 

the  Healfli  Sciences, 
Health  manpower Open,  except 

(a)  Institutional  aid:  ,,,,,  n^  nnn\ 

3  ?u"i??Uith'::::::;::::: i^^l-lW, 

4)  Alliei  I  health ($24.500.000) 

(b)  Scholarships JSn"riori  Moi 

,c)  Traineeships Jsffi^^ 

d)  Loans ($55.000.000) 

Dental  health , -^---vvi: "P*" 

Construction  of  head  fi,  educational,  research,  and  library 
fvHiHM  Open,  except 

/a)  Mediwi'-'dentj  i ::::..::::::. «i7o,ooo.ooo) 

(a)  meaicai  oenif """""II ($25.000.000) 


$8,305,000 

183,485,500 

166, 008, 500 

29,697,500 

143,402,000 

106, 013, 500 

106.623,500 

163.122,500 

72. 590. 500 

22. 240, 000 

17,785,000 

71,229.500 

3. 374,  000 


$9,078,000 

203.741.000 

186.708,000 

32,989,000 

155,479,000 

107, 729, 000 

115,278,000 

175.899,000 

85. 065,  000 

35, 279. 000 

19.593,000 

80, 087,  000 

4,175.000 


$8,836,000 

190, 352, 000 

168,984.000 

30, 595, 000 

141.491,000 

104,869,000 

106,044,000 

161,786.000 

80,  %5. 000 

35, 279. 000 

19, 539. 000 

76, 527. 000 

3.667.000 


$8,338,000 

184,402.000 

163.141,000 

30,062.000 

139.968.000 

103,485.000 

103,922,000 

157.803.000 

78,411.000 

25. 778. 000 

19.004,000 

74,809.000 

3. 460. 000 


$8,225,000 

180,725,000 

160,513,000 

29, 298. 000 

137.668.000 

101,256.000 

102,389,000 

154,288.000 

75, 852, 000 

23, 685,  OOO 

18. 328. 000 

69, 698, 000 

2, 954,  OOO 


$8,225,000 

180,725.01)0 

160.513,000 

29.289.000 

137.668.000 

101,256.000 

102.389,MiO 

154.288,tJ0O 

73. 098. OOO 

23, 685. 000 

18,328.000 

73, 658. 000 

2. 954, 000 


172.086.000         254.508,000         250.199.000         218,824,000         218,021,000         218,021.000 


(b)  Nursing.... 


($10,000,000).. 

($10.000.000) 

?$20.000,000) 

Open,  except 

($11,000,000) 


do. 


(c)  Allied  healtli. 

(d)Ubrary.. 

(e)  Research. 
National  Library  of  MfJicina... 

(Grants) 

Buildings  and  facililia* ^--v- n— 

Salaries  and  expensest  Office  of  the  Director '^C," 

Health  professions  ed^lcation  fund —-do 

Nurse  training  fund..f 

Total,  National!  InsbtutM  of  Health. 
Scientific  activities  overseas 

Total  of  items  Ibted: 

I.  CP  &  EHS.., 

II.  HS  IMHA 

III.  NIH 

Overseas  acl  vity 

Grand  total • 


(66,000,000). 

(7.000.000). 

(9.471,000). 
(10,975,000). 
(17,719,000). 
(20,670,000). 
(24,610.000). 

10, 185, 000 

93, 200, 000 
(75.000,000). 
(8,000.000). 
(1,800,000). 

"(8l4b6,"bd6)I 

18,008.500 


6,993.000 

154.000 
46.000 


13,446.000 
123,400,000 


12,226,000 

149,100,000 


11,888,000 
126,100,000 


■28."693l666 24li93,'666 22li82,000 


27,749,000 

7,193,000 

735.000 

233.000 


12,750.000 

7, 193. 000 

735.000 

233,000 


4, 400, 000 

7, 193, 000 

735,000 

222,000 


(101,400,000) 

(7,000,000) 

(9,471,000) 

(10,988,000) 

(28, 000, 000) 

(20. 670, 000) 

(24,610,000) 

10,887,000 

126,100,000 

(118,100,000) 

(8,000,000) 


19,602,000 

(5.108.000) 

1,000.000 

7,093.000 

0 

0 


(101,400.000) 
(7.  000.  000) 
(9.471.000) 
(10.988.000) 
(17.719,000) 
(20. 670, 000) 
(34.891,000) 
(10,722,000) 

126,100,000 

(118,100,000) 

(8.000.000) 


19.682.000 

(5. 108.000) 

1.000.000 

7. 093,  000 

0 
0 


Open. 


,  394, 549, 500 
15,000.000 


1,666,457,000 
41,645,000 


1,585,563.000 
41,645,000 


1,484,127.000 
15,322,000 


1,448,610,000 
3,455,000 


1.449,651,000 
3,455.000 


..    1 
..    1 


227, 064, 000 

060.048,000 

;  394. 549. 500 

15.000.000 


273.143.000 

1,317.009,000 

1,666,457.000 

41.645.000 


262. 648. 000 

1.333.141,000 

1.585.563.000 

41.645.000 


232.799.000 

1.178.101.000 

1.484.127,000 

15.322.000 


229.477.000 

1.045.333,000 

1.448.610.000 

3.455.000 


227.177,000 

1.103.499.000 

1,449.651.000 

3.455.000 


2.696,661,500     3,298,254.000     3,222,997,000     2,910.349.000      2.726.885.000      2.783.782.000 


I  Included  in  196t  supplemental. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  overall  health  budget  analy- 
sis that  I  haye  jiist  presented,  it  is  also 
essential  to  Consider  in  greater  detail 
some  of  the  si^iflc  items  of  that  budget. 
Two  of  the  tnost  important  areas  are 
those  of  heallji  manpower  and  construc- 
tion of  health,  educational,  research,  and 
library  facilities.  These  areas  are  in- 
cluded in  part  m  of  the  preceding  table 
as  part  of  the  budget  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Heiath. 

I  shall  discuss  a  number  of  different 
aspects  of  th^se  two  areas  in  an  analysis 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  bave 
printed  in  thQ  Record. 

There  beii^  no  objection,  the  analysis 
I  ordered  |o  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 


A.  INSnTUnONAL   AID 

1.    Medical   and   dental    schools,   etc. 

The  1970  budget  request  for  these  schools 
Is  $101,400,000.  an  Increase  of  $36,400,000  over 
1969. 

A  comparison  of  approprlatlona  for  1968 
and  1969  follows; 

1968' 

Appropriation *5?' 595' 259 

AuthoriMtion 60,000,000 

Appropriation w'^'mn 

Authorization 80,000,000 

'^^°Budget  request W3Z 

Authoriiation 117,000,000 

In  1970,  awards  are  made  to  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  optometry, 
podiatry,  pharmacy,  and  veterinary  medicine. 
$46,500,000  of  the  $101,400,000  Is  ^ven  to  the 
schools  based  on  a  formula  with  the  balance 


of  $64,900,000  for  special  project  grants  based 
on  the  merits  of  specific  applications.  The 
basic  grants  are  designed  to  provide  a  fixed 
award  of  $25,000  to  each  InstltuJon  plus  an 
estimated  Initial  allocation  of  $340  for  each 
undergraduate  student.  $540  for  each  gradu- 
ate, and  an  added  incentive  of  $340  for  each 
additional  student  In  excess  of  the  enroll- 
ment Increase  required  for  eligibility  for  the 
grant. 

The  special  project  grants  are  given  for  two 
major  purposes:  (1)  to  schools  in  severe  fi- 
nancial straits  who  may  be  In  danger  ol 
closing  or  curtailing  operations,  and  (2)  to 
those  schools  that  plan  to  use  the  grant  to 
improve  those  deficiencies  of  their  educa- 
tional program  which  have  placed  the  school 
accreditation  status  In  Jeopardy.  Priority  Is 
given  to  schools  of  medicine  and  osteopathic 
schools  with  potential  to  substantially  in- 
crease their  enrollment.  These  funds  are  used 
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for  curricula  development,   faculty,  altera- 
tions and  renovation,  and  equipment. 

The  amount  of  $54,900,000  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  number  of  special  project  grants 
which  have  been  submitted.  In  fact,  if  we 
appropriate  the  full  amount  authorized,  we 
win  tie  able  to  add  another  $15,600,000,  which 
would  be  extremely  useful  In  alleviating  the 
current  distress  of  our  medical  schools. 
2.  Nursing 

Ck>sts  for  educatdng  nurses  have  risen 
sharply,  as  they  have  for  all  health  profes- 
sions. Hospitals  are  finding  that  the  financial 
burden  of  operating  schools  of  nursing  Is  too 
great.  While  nursing  education  programs  are 
costly  for  Junior  and  senior  colleges  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain,  such  academic  insti- 
tutions are  able  to  provide  quality  education 
at  a  lower  cost  per  student  than  programs 
based  in  hospitals — which  are  primarily  serv- 
ice Institutions.  Since  rising  hospital  oosts 
are  generally  borne  by  ptatients  rather  than 
by  the  public,  many  hospitals  Me  finding  it 
Increasingly  difficult  to  carry  these  costs  and 
are  closing  their  schools  of  nursing.  With  the 
present  authority  ($3  million  in  1969)  for 
partial  reimbursement  of  diploma  schools 
discontinued  and  replaced  by  broader  au- 
thority for  institutional  grants  in  the  Health 
Manpower  Act  of  1968,  hospital  schools  of 
nursing  will  be  in  even  more  serious  finan- 
cial straits,  since  they  will  not  be  receiving 
anv  basic  support  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1970. 

The  1970  budget  request  Is  for  project 
grants  of  $7  million,  an  Increase  of  $3  mil- 
lion over  1969.  The  1970  authorization  is  $35 
million  for  both  formula  and  project  grants 
for  Improvement  of  nurse  training.  The  law 
states  that  of  the  funds  appropriated, 
$15,000,000  shall  be  for  project  grants.  Since 
the  1970  appropriation  request  is  for  only 
$7,000,000,  it  appears  that  under  the  law, 
all  of  such  funds  would  have  to  be  used  for 
project  grants.  As  a  result,  no  funds  wo\Ud  be 
available  for  formula  grants. 

Project  grants  now  underway  are  helping 
certain  schools  to  increase  enrollments  by 
accommodating  students  on  other  campuses 
through  television,  and  by  expanding  and 
developing  new  clinical  resources  for  teach- 
ing. The  broadened  authority  under  the 
Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968  has  extended 
participation  and  permitted  projects  for 
planning  and  establishing  new  and  modified 
programs.  It  has  helped  schools,  particularly 
hospital  schools,  to  stay  open.  It  has  helped 
hospitals  to  remain  in  teaching,  and  to  main- 
tain quality  during  a  period  when  nursing 
programs  are  shifting  from  apprentice-type 
training  to  a  more  clinically  based  program 
combining  the  resources  of  educational  In- 
stitutions and  service  agencies.  Special  proj- 
ect grants  reflect  planning  on  the  part  of 
communities  and  existing  schools  in  the 
establishment  of  new  ntirslng  educational 
programs  to  meet  their  specific  needs. 

Approximately  1,300  schools  of  nursing,  in 
addition  to  public  and  nonprofit  institutions, 
are  now  eligible  to  receive  these  projects. 

As  the  trend  of  nursing  programs  moves 
from  hospital-based  programs  Into  the  main- 
stream of  education  in  Junior  colleges  and 
universities,  the  acute  shortage  of  qualified 
teachers  of  nursing  becomes  more  critical. 
New  ways  must  be  found  to  train  nursing 
students  In  shorter  periods  of  time,  and  to 
train  larger  numbers  of  students  with  the 
same  short  supply  of  qualified  teachers. 
Project  grants  are  used  for  these  purposes. 

In  spite  of  the  need  and  when  the  1970 
authorization  Is  $35,000,000,  only  $7,000,000 
Is  being  requested  In  the  Administration 
budget,  or  only  one-fifth  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress. 

3.  Public  heqtth 

Although  the  1970  authorization  is  for 
♦15.5OO.0OO,  the  Nixon  budget  requests  only 
•9.471.000,  the  same  amount  appropriated  in 
1969.  In  point  of  fact,  because  of  the  increase 
la  the  cost  of  living  which  Institutions  bear 
as  weU  as  Individuals,  there  wlU  be  less  aid 


to  the  schools  of  public  health   than   last 
year,  at  a  time  when  there  are  even  greater 
demands  for  public  health  ftersonnel. 
4.  Allied  health 
The  allied  health  manpower  activities  are 
relatively    new,    resulting    from    the    Allied 


Health  Professions  Personnel  Training  Act  of 
1966,  which  was  extended  through  1970  by 
the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968.  Four  areas 
of  activity  under  these  statutes  are  of  par- 
ticular importance  in  easing  the  serious 
shortage  of  allied  health  manpower: 


1968 

1969 

1970 

Appropriation    Authorization 

Appropriation    Authorization 

Budget 
requests      Authorization 

Educational  improvement 

New  methodsgrants 

Traineeships 

Construction 

....      $9,750,000      J13,000,000 

....        1,000,000         2,250,000 

1.500,000         2,500,000 

....       3,000,000         9,000,000 

J9, 750, 000      J17,000,000 
1,225,000         3,000,000 
1,550,000          3,500,000 
1,800,000       13.500,000 

$9,750,000       $20,000,000 

1,238,000           4,500,000 

1,550,000           5,000,000 

0   ,      10,000,000 

These  activities  place  emphasis  on  improv- 
ing the  curricula  In  allied  health  schools. 
Increasing  the  number  of  allied  training  pro- 
grams, and  Increasing  the  supply  of  teachers. 
Alleviation  of  the  critical  shortage  of  com- 
I>etent  faculty  is  of  the  highest  priority.  This 
shortage  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  Improvement  and  enlargement  of 
the  allied  health  professions. 

The  magnitude  and  complexity  of  our  na- 
tionwide need  for  health  manpower  demon- 
strates the  need  for  extensive  reorientation 
and  bold  new  directions  in  the  education  and 
training  of  personnel  in  allied  health  fields. 
As  new  methods  and  patterns  of  delivery  of 
health  services  are  being  tried,  as  educational 
and  training  institutions  attempt  to  Identify 
their  appropriate  roles  in  the  preparation  of 
various  categories  of  health  personnel,  as  new 
types  and  levels  of  health  personnel  evolve, 
It  Is  Increasingly  important  to  stimulate 
orderly  approaches  to  health  manpower  prob- 
lems. These  grants  are  designed  to  promote 
sound  grovrth  and  development  by  study,  ex- 
perimentation and  demonstration  in  areas 
such  as  curriculum  and  teaching  methods, 
continuing  education,  and  new  types  of 
health  workers. 

Of  particular  Importance  are  the  develop- 
ment grants.  The  Allied  Health  Professions 
Personnel  Training  Act  of  1966  and  the 
Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968  authorized  de- 
velopment grants  to  allied  health  training 
centers  for  projects  to  develop,  demonstrate 
or  evaluate  curricula  for  the  training  of  new 
types  of  health  workers.  In  the  first  three 
years  of  this  program,  a  total  of  16  grants 
were  awarded  for  the  development  of  cur- 
ricula for  training  new  typyes  of  health  per- 


sonnel. The  principal  thrust  of  these  projects 
is  to  extend  the  availability  of  health  serv- 
ices by  training  workers  at  the  associate  or 
baccalatireate  degree  level,  who  can  relieve 
more  highly  trained  professionals  of  tasks 
which  do  not  require  a  more  specialized 
training. 

Our  health  manpower  programs  are  now 
expanding  into  such  critical  fields  as  health 
planning,  family  health,  basic  sciences,  phys- 
ical therapy.  X-ray  technology,  and  other 
disciplines.  B^perimentation  and  Innovation 
in  education  and  training  programs — the 
content,  quality,  methods  of  presentation, 
and  accessibility  to  potential  students — are 
vital  keys  to  Increasing  the  sources  of  allied 
health  manpower. 

Yet  the  "educational  Improvement  grants" 
remain  at  almost  exactly  the  same  level  In 
the  1970  budget  requesrt  as  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  1968.  The  1970  request  is  fully 
$10,260,000  below  the  1970  authorization,  or 
less  than  60%  of  the  amount  authorized.  The 
budget  requests  for  "new  methods  grants" 
and  "traineeships"  are  only  about  30%  of  the 
amounts  authorized.  "Construction"  funds, 
authorized  at  $10,000,000  this  year,  are  non- 
existent In  the  1970  budget  request. 

B.     STTTDENT     ASSISTANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

TEAIKEESHIPS.    AND    LOANS 

Student  assistance  in  the  form  of  student 
loans  and  scholarships  Is  requested  in  the 
1970  budget  to  make  it  possible  for  disad- 
vantaged students  to  enroll  in  schools  pro- 
viding education  and  training  in  a  hecUth 
career  in  cases  where  they  would  otherwise 
be  unable  to  do  so.  The  requests  for  1970 
and  the  amounts  available  In  1969  are  shown 
below: 


1969 


1970 


ChanM 


Health  protessions  student  loans 

Appropriation 

Revolying  fund 

ToUl 

Nursing  student  loans: 

Appropriation 

Revolving  fund 

Total 

Health  protessions  scholarships.. 
Nursing  scholarships 


$15,000,000 
11,429,000 

$15,000,000 
1,113,000 

0 
-$10,316,000 

26,429.000 

16,113.000 

-10,316,000 

9,610.000 
7,300,000 

9,610,000 
2,671,000 

0 
-4,629,000 

16,910,000 

12.281.000 

-4,629,000 

11.219,000 

16.000,000 
12,000,000 

+4,781,000 

6,500,000 

+5,500,000 

Thus,  although  the  amount  of  the  appro- 
priations for  student  loans  for  both  health 
professions  and  nursing  remains  constant 
from  1969  to  the  1970  budget  request,  there 
Is  a  substantial  reduction  In  the  student 
loan  revolving  funds. 

As  these  figives  indicate,  there  are  two 
sources  of  student  loans  for  health  profes- 
sions and  nursing.  One  source  Is  the  appro- 
priation, from  which  matching  non-repay- 
able grants  are  given  to  the  schools  to  loan  to 
students.  The  second  source  Is  from  a  re- 
volving fund,  whereby  the  schools  borrow 
loan  funds  from  the  Federal  Government 
which  must  be  repaid.  Together,  these  sotircee 
make  up  the  total  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able for  the  loan  pcKilon  of  student  assist- 
ance. 

The  revolving  fund  Is  maintained  by  the 
sale  of  notes  obtained  from  schools  who  have 


borrowed  from  the  revolving  fund.  The  sale 
of  the  notes  was  not  authorized  In  1969,  so 
that  funds  have  not  become  available  to 
maintain  the  revolving  fund.  As  a  result, 
the  revolving  funds  have  fcieen  drastically  re- 
duced— by  $10.3  million  for  health  profes- 
sions schools  and  by  $4.6  million  for  nursing 
schools.  Since  the  requests  for  the  appro- 
priation portion  of  the  loan  program  are  the 
same  for  1970  as  for  1968,  there  will  be  $10.3 
million  less  for  health  professions  schools 
and  $4.6  million  less  for  schools  of  niirslng 
than  was  available  for  the  preceding  school 
year. 

This  large  reduction  in  1970  will  reduce 
the  number  of  loans  by  several  thousand,  at 
the  very  time  when  we  are  asking  all  schools 
In  the  health  professions  to  increase  their 
class  size. 

The  House,  aware  of  the  decreased  amounts 
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avallftble  for  student  loan*,  »ttempt«d  to  al- 
leviate the  shortage  by  tranaferrlng  to  loans 
the  $4,781,000  lacreaae  requeeted  for  health 
profea8lon«  scbilarahips.  This  action  should 
be  reversed  by  the  Senate.  UntU  1070,  only 
three  of  the  required  four  years  of  health 
professions  education  had  been  covered  by 
scholarships.  The  fourth  year  was  to  be  pro- 
vided m  1970  bf  the  »4.781.000  Increaae. 

In  addition,  ulider  the  advance  authoriza- 
tion provided  ln(  the  1969  appropriations  act, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  already  notified  the  schools  that 
the  awards  In  their  entirety  would  be  made. 
Including  the  $4,781,000  for  the  fourth  year. 
If  the  •4.781,000  Is  not  made  available  for 
scholarships,  tbf  Department  would  be  in  a 
position  of  havlftg  to  withdraw  a  major  part 
of  Its  commitment  to  the  schools  and  their 
students. 

The  $5,500,00(0  scholarship  Increase  re- 
quested for  nurses  Is  also  needed  for  scholar- 
ship*, rather  than  for  loans.  Theee  funds  are 
to  be  used  for  eprtremely  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, who  froib  our  past  experience  with 
nursing  studenj.  would  not  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  tiklng  out  a  loan. 
.  Thq  .problem  is  equally  stark  when  we 
Comp^CP.  the  19r70  authorizations  with  the 
amounts  appropriated  by  the  House  for  loana 
and  tralneeshlp$.  The  $34,891,000  appropri- 
ated by  the  Hou|e  for  loans  Is  $20,000,000  less 
than  the  1970  $uthorlzation,  and  the  $20,- 
670.000  appropriated  for  traineeshlps  Is  $21,- 
000.000  less  that  the  amount  authorized. 

These  cuts  below  authorizations  are  occvir- 
rlng  at  a  time  when  current  projections  of 
the  need  for  physicians  Indicate  that  52,000 
additional  physicians  are  required  this  year. 
While  we  had  o^ly  660.000  nurses  at  the  end 
of  last  year,  we  *111  need  one  million  by  1975. 

C.  CONSTRUCTION  0»  HEALTH,  EDUCATIONAL,  RE- 
SEARCH    AND     LIBRARY     FACHJTIES 

As  can  be  notled  from  the  chart  above,  no 
funds  whatsoev^  are  being  requested  under 
this  category  fof  allied  health,  libraries  and 
research  facUltlts.  Health  (medical,  dental) 
professions  have  a  1970  authorization  of 
$170,000,000  for  construction,  yet  only  $126,- 
000,000  is  beingi  requested.  In  nursing  con- 
struction. J25.000,000  Is  authorized,  but  only 
$8,000,000  Is  requested  in  this  budget.  How 
Is  It  possible  for  schools  of  the  health  pro- 
fessions to  train,  more  health  personnel,  or  to 
build  the  new  »chool3  required  to  increase 
the  supply  of  Isersonnel.  with  budget  re- 
quests such  as  this? 


SOCIAL  SEXfURITY  RETIREMENT 
AGE 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  moite  years  than  I  care  to  re- 
member I  haVe  made  no  secret  of  my 
belief  that  tl?e  present  social  security 
retirement  ade  Is  unrealistlcally  high. 
On  a  nimiber  of  occasions  I  have  pro- 
posed that  social  security  benefits  be 
made  availably  at  age  60.  Each  time  my 
proposal  has  l^een  brought  to  a  vote,  this 
body  has  adopted  the  proposal — the 
other  body,  h<jwever,  has  not  seen  fit  to 
go  along.  Tim^,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  stand  stpl.  Economic  conditions, 
working  patterns,  hiring  practices,  and 
retirement  pisictices  change  over  the 
years.  To  keep,  up  with  changing  circum- 
stances, I  havjB  revised  the  legislation  I 
have  introduced  in  earlier  years.  The  bill 
which  I  will  introduce  tomorrow  provides 
that  full  soci^  security  benefits  will  be 
payable  at  agc|  62,  rather  than  at  age  65. 
and  that  redu|:ed  benefits  will  be  gener- 
ally available  iat  age  60,  rather  than  at 
age  62. 


This  proposal  differs  from  my  earlier 
proposals  in  that  the  earlier  ones  did  not 
call  for  full  benefits  at  age  62.  In  addition 
and  In  keeping  with  the  objective  of  the 
proposal,  the  amount  of  work  a  person 
needs  to  qualify  for  benefits  and  the 
period  over  which  his  average  earnings — 
the  basis  of  his  benefit — are  computed 
will  be  related  to  the  year  in  which  he 
attains  age  62,  rather  than  age  65.  The 
latter  changes  will  have  significance  for 
men  only,  inasmuch  as  it  already  is  in 
the  present  law  for  women. 

The  age  at  which  social  security  bene- 
fits should  be  paid  has  been  argued  about 
almost  from  the  start  of  the  program. 
No  one  really  knows  why  the  original  act 
provided  benefits  at  age  65.  The  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  program  since  the 
studies  which  led  to  the  original  act, 
wrote  In  1957: 

This  brief  accoiint  of  how  age  66  was  se- 
lected in  the  United  States  indicates  that 
there  was  no  scientific,  social,  or  gerontologi- 
cal basis  for  the  selection.  Rather,  It  may 
be  said  that  there  was  the  general  consensus 
that  age  65  was  the  most  acceptable  age. 

I  submit  that  65  is  no  longer  an  ac- 
ceptable age  for  retirement,  generally 
speaking.  Automation  is  taking  its  toll 
on  the  jobs  held  by  many  of  our  citizens. 
MiUions  of  Americans  are  finding  that 
they  are  physically  unable  to  work  £is 
they  approach  their  sixties,  and  count- 
less others  discover  that  they  cannot 
find  employment  because  of  their  age. 

It  is  not  very  reassuring  to  tell  a  man 
who  is  out  of  work  at  age  60  to  relax 
because  in  5  years  he  will  get  full  social 
security  benefits  at  age  65.  It  does  not 
help  much  to  tell  him  to  hang  on  for  2 
years  so  that  he  can  get  reduced  benefits 
at  age  62  under  current  law. 

In  the  years  since  the  original  Social 
Security  Act  was  enacted,  we  have  come 
a  long  way  in  recognizing  the  need  for 
changes  in  the  program  relevant  to  the 
special  economic  needs  of  its  partici- 
pants. We  have  made  special  allowances 
for  widows  and  for  the  disabled,  but  even 
these  need  to  be  liberalized.  Only  widows 
and  certain  disabled  persons  can  now 
coUect  full  benefits  at  age  62  or  earlier. 
Everyone  else  must  wait  until  age  65.  We 
have  taken  steps  in  the  right  direction, 
but  more  changes  are  warranted. 

When  the  present  provisions  for  pay- 
ing reduced  benefits  before  age  65  were 
enacted,  there  were  those  who  said  they 
were  not  needed.  I  fought  for  years  to 
get  the  age  lowered  to  62.  Finally,  the 
action  was  taken.  Experience  has  borne 
out  the  need  for  such  provisions.  Ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  people  who 
qualified  for  retirement  benefits  in  re- 
cent years  did  so  before  age  65.  It  is 
known  that  many  more  people  would  ap- 
ply for  reduced  benefits  at  ages  60  and 
61  if  the  law  permitted  it  and  millions 
would  seek  full  benefits  before  age  65 
if  they  could. 

Social  Security  Administration  actu- 
aries have  estimated  that  about  3.7  mil- 
lion persons,  not  eligible  for  monthly 
benefits  imder  the  program,  would  be- 
come immediately  eligible  for  benefits  If 
my  bill  were  enacted  and  became  effec- 


tive at  the  start  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 
It  is  expected  that  940,000  of  these  per- 
sons would  claim  benefits  during  the 
first  year. 

The  change  in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram which  this  bill  would  make  is 
sorely  needed.  In  the  past  this  body  has 
responded  to  my  appeals  to  provide  so- 
cial security  benefits  as  early  as  age  60. 
Senators  have  Judged  the  merits  of  these 
suggestions  and  have  approved.  My  old 
suggestions  are  no  longer  In  tune  with 
the  times,  and  I  have  revised  them.  In 
the  light  of  the  past  history,  I  am  en- 
couraged to  hope  that  once  again  the 
Senate  will  weigh  the  merits  of  my  pro- 
posal and  will  approve.  And,  I  hope  that 
with  Senate  approval,  the  other  body 
will  show  the  same  enlightened  reaction 
to  my  updated  protiosal. 


DODGE  CITY  TURNS  DOVISH 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  a  grow- 
ing majority  of  Americans  no  longer 
support  the  continuation  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Dramatic  evidence  of  this  fact  Is  the 
recent  Gallup  poll  released  October  12. 
The  poll  showed  that  a  clear  majority 
of  Americans — 57  percent — said  they 
wanted  Congress  to  enact  S.  3000,  the 
Vietnam  Disengagement  Act.  That  bill, 
which  I  introduced  on  October  7,  pro- 
vides that  no  fimds  may  be  expended  to 
maintain  American  military  personnel 
In  Vietnam  after  December  1,  1970. 

Another  indication  of  the  same  trend 
is  today's  Wall  Street  Journal  story  on 
the  dramatic  turn  of  sentiment  that 
has  taken  place  in  Dodge  City,  Kans. 

Dodge  City,  a  town  of  14,000  in  the 
heart  of  a  traditionally  conservative 
State,  is  experiencing  growing  doubts 
about  a  war  that  had  virtually  the  full 
support  of  the  community  2  years  ago. 

The  reasons  for  this  change  of  mood 
in  Dodge  City  are  well  described  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  story.  They  are  the 
same  reasons  that  are  troubling  Ameri- 
cans throughout  the  Nation — the  im- 
morality of  the  war;  the  deaths  of  local 
young  men;  the  seemingly  endless  loss 
of  American  blood  and  money  without 
visible  progress;  the  destruction  the  war 
is  wreaking  in  Vietnam;  the  division  it  is 
creating  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
on  Dodge  City  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Oct.  29,  1969  Issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal] 
Dodge  Turns  Dovish — A  Small  Kanbas  Towk 
That  Once  Backed  War  Now  Wants  To 
Oft  Out — Residents  Question  Moralitt, 
Cost  or  Vietnam;  Deaths  or  Local  Mem 
Swat  Mant 

Dodge  Cttt,  Kan. — The  mood  has  changed 
In  early  1966,  this  town  was  staunchly  be- 
hind the  Vietnam  war  effort.  By  mld-1967, 
the  hawk-like  spirit  was  beginning  to  fade  » 
little,  and  residents  were  Btarting  to  show  un- 
mistakable signs  of  war  wearlneee.  Now  that 
shift  In  sentiment  has  accelerated  dramati- 
cally. Peace  sym^ls  crop  up  all  over  town, 
and  antiwar  sentiment  runs  deep. 

"TTils  thing  has  made  a  complete  turn- 
around. People  here  feel  that  all  we're  dolnf 
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is  sending  our  people  over  there  for  a  uaeleaa 
cause — and  with  no  end  In  sight,"  declares 
Frank  B.  Mapel,  Dodge  City's  mayor,  himself 
a  former  hawk  and  a  retired  National  Ouard 
colonel. 

Indeed,  it's  clear  to  a  visitor  who  returns  to 
Dodge  City  for  the  third  time  In  nearly  four 
years  that  things  have  changed  enormously. 
in  casual  coffee  shop  conversation,  the  war  in 
Vietnam  outranked  the  Mete  the  afternoon 
the  team  won  the  World  Series.  Doves  ap- 
peared in  flocks  on  Moratorium  Day  to  dis- 
cuss U.S.  involvement  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Hawks  tend  to  do  more  listening  than  talking 
Uiese  days. 

BEHIND   the   shut 

Why  the  change? 

Many  residents  have  come  to  feel  the  war 
Is  immoral — that  lives  are  being  needlessly 
and  aimlessly  sipent.  Businessmen  blame  Viet- 
nam for  manpower  shortages,  rising  costs  and 
production  difficulties.  And  some  who  once 
favored  an  all-out  push  for  a  military  victory 
in  the  war  now  have  concluded  that  such  a 
strategy  is  out  of  the  question  and  that  the 
fighting  should  thus  be  ended  quickly. 

The  mounting  casualty  toll  clearly  weighs 
heavily  In  Dodge  City,  a  town  of  14,000.  Nine 
men  from  this  area  have  been  killed  in  Viet- 
nam, five  of  them  since  mid-1967;  a  tenth 
man  died  recently  In  a  Colorado  hospital  after 
coming  down  with  leukemia  In  Vietnam.  At 
least  two  men  from  the  E>odge  City  vicinity 
have  lost  both  legs  in  combat.  Several  others 
have  sustained  lesser  injuries. 

"You  have  to  sit  back  and  ask  yourself 
If  this  war  Is  worth  the  cost  and  what  we 
would  have  won  even  if  we  could  win  it?" 
says  Mrs.  Irene  McLemore,  whose  21-year-old 
son,  Leland,  lost  bis  legs  last  February  when 
a  mine  exploded  under  him. 

A  visit  to  Dodge  City  buttresses  the  conten- 
tion that  widespread  antiwar  sentiment  Is  no 
longer  limited  to  cities  on  the  East  and  West 
Coasts  and  to  campuses.  For  some  time,  stu- 
dents and  many  urban  dwellers  have  been 
marching  in  the  streets,  signing  petitions 
and  making  their  opposition  to  the  war  pub- 
lic. Now  the  same  things  are  happening  in  the 
conservative  heartland  of  rural  America — and 
not  Just  here  In  Dodge  City.  "It's  happening 
all  across  the  land,"  maintains  Sen.  Harold  B. 
Hughes,  a  dovish  Democrat  from  Iowa.  "My 
mall  reflects  It.  I  see  it  when  I  travel  to  make 
speeches.  I  see  it  when  I  go  home.  It's  a  grass- 
roots, countrywide  phenomenon." 

the  issue:  how  fastt 
A  few  fervent  hawks  preaching  escalation 
are  still  to  be  found  in  Dodge  City,  of  course. 
But  a  clear  majority  of  the  residents  of  the 
"cowboy  capital,"  as  Dodge  proudly  bills  it- 
self, now  seem  convinced  that  the  U.S.  should 
get  out  of  Vietnam.  The  only  real  argument  Is 
over  how  fast.  Mr.  Mapel,  the  mayor,  says  that 
"75  %  of  the  people  hereabouts  are  opposed  to 
the  war,  and  most  of  them  think  we  ought  to 
pull  out  right  now."  Others  favor  gradual 
withdrawal. 

(The  sentiment  in  Dodge  City  appears  not 
too  far  out  of  line  with  that  reflected  In  na- 
tional polls.  A  recent  Oallup  Poll  showed  that 
57  n  of  those  surveyed  favored  a  resolution 
proposed  by  Republican  Sen.  Charles  E. 
Gtoodell  of  New  York  to  withdraw  all  U.S. 
troops  from  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1970  and 
turn  the  fighting  over  to  the  South  Vietna- 
mese. Thirty-one  percent  of  those  queried 
favored  the  resolution's  defeat,  and  12%  had 
no  opinion.) 

Dodge  City  doveys  are  making  their  posi- 
tion known  In  large  numbers,  something 
that  was  impossible  to  imagine  two  years  ago 
when  outright  doves  were  comparatively  few 
and  far  between.  At  sunset  on  the  last  Sun- 
day of  September,  almost  1,000  residents 
showed  up  at  an  outdoor  "Mass  for  Peace" 
conducted  by  the  local  CathoUc  Church. 
A  sATHxsnfo  IN  the  park 
The  Mass  was  celebrated  by  Bishop  Marlon 
P.  Porst  In  Wright  Park,  a  munlclpa!  park  on 


the  banks  of  the  muddy  Arkansas  River.  As 
part  of  the  event,  Bishop  Forst  set  free  four 
"doves,"  which  actually  were  pwt  pigeons  that 
had  been  sprayed  with  white  paint.  "I  dont 
recall  that  Vietnam  was  actually  mentioned 
by  name,  but  It  certainly  was  central  In  ev- 
eryone's thoughts,"  says  Father  Thomas 
Oroome,  one  of  the  planners  for  the  Mass. 

Stroll  around  town  and  evidence  of  op- 
position to  the  war  crops  up  everywhere. 
Over  on  Wyatt  Earp  Boulevard  (Wyatt  Earp 
was  once  a  marshall  here  in  Dodge),  the 
words  "peace"  and  "love"  are  painted  In 
large  letters  on  a  building  that's  being  ren- 
ovated. Down  the  street  at  Bill  Russell's  one- 
chair  barber  shop,  Mr.  RusseU.  one  of  Dodge's 
confirmed  hawks,  tells  about  "arguing  aU 
the  time"  with  many  of  his  customers  about 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  Further  west  on  Wyatt 
Earp,  at  the  Silver  Spur  Lodge  restaurant, 
S.  D.  Schwartz,  who  works  for  a  soft  drink 
firm,  relaxes  over  coffee  and  says  that  "a  year 
ago  my  feelings  were  let's  get  those  SOBs, 
but  now  I've  done  a  lot  of  thinking  about  It 
and  I  believe  we  ought  to  get  out  of  there." 

In  the  basement  of  the  county  courthouse, 
Mrs.  William  Merrill,  executive  secretary  at 
the  local  Red  Cross,  says  that  in  the  past 
Dodge  City  has  had  no  trouble  meeting  or 
exceeding  Its  goal  In  blood  collection  drives. 
But  lately,  says  Mrs.  Merrill,  "our  blood 
drives  have  been  going  very  poorly."  In  its 
latest  clty-wlde  drive,  the  Red  Cross  got  only 
204  pints,  far  short  of  Its  320-plnt  goal. 
"Quite  a  few  people  asked  us  if  the  blood 
was  going  to  Vietnam.  They  said  If  It  was 
they  weren't  going  to  give  It."  she  says. 

Mrs.  Merrill  says  that  her  own  son,  29- 
year-old  Tom  Merrill,  is  so  convinced  that 
the  war  is  "the  most  senseless  one  we've  ever 
been  in"  that  last  February  he  abandoned 
his  planned  career  as  a  Navy  medic  after 
nine  years  in  uniform.  She  says  that  now 
Tom  is  a  policeman  In  San  Diego  and  plans 
to  move  back  to  Dodge  In  November. 

Antiwar  sentiment  is  also  showing  up  In 
numerous  other  ways.  Mrs.  Elwood  Augerot, 
the  local  draft  board  clerk,  says  that  two 
years  ago  many  youths  volunteered  to  be 
drafted  early  but  that  now  hardly  any  do. 
"A  lot  more  parents  think  Vietnam  is  for  the 
birds,  and  they're  letting  me  know  it,"  she 
says.  The  parents  of  one  young  man  were  so 
angered  by  the  war  and  the  prospect  of  their 
son  being  drafted  to  help  fight  It  that  the  fa- 
ther "threatened  to  get  me,"  says  Mrs.  Auge- 
rot. As  it  turned  out,  however,  the  draftee 
faUed  his  Induction  physical  exam  and  Is 
back  working  on  the  family  farm. 

Few  former  hawks  can  point  to  a  specific 
consideration  that  swayed  them.  But  most 
agree  that  the  reports  brought  back  by  local 
men — civilian  and  military — who  have  been 
In  Vietnam  have  had  considerable  Impact. 

A  HOPELESS  SrrUATIONT 

One  such  man  is  66-year-old  Major  C. 
Hagar,  a  widely  respected  civil  engineer  spe- 
cializing In  municipal  water  systems  who  has 
spent  six  of  the  last  seven  years  In  Vletnsun. 
"I  average  talking  to  one  group  a  week,  not 
only  here  In  Dodge,  but  all  over  Kansas," 
says  Mr.  Hagar,  who  supported  the  war  until 
his  last  trip  to  Vietnam  in  1968.  "This  last 
time,  I  could  see  what  had  happened  be- 
cause of  the  American  presence — inflation, 
begging  children,  corrupting  the  morals  of 
girls  that  would  have  had  high  character. 
You  see  these  things  happening  to  people 
that  you  personally  know — your  old  and  dear 
friends — and  you  begin  to  change." 

Mr.  Hagar,  who  was  In  Saigon  during  the 
1968  Tet  offensive,  when  large  amounts  of 
ammunition  and  explosives  were  believed  to 
have  been  brought  into  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  by  residents,  also  says  that  he  now  re- 
gards the  military  situation  as  hopeless  "be- 
cause the  people  of  Vietnam  Just  aren't  with 
us." 

Bad  personal  experiences  have  led  some 
Dodge  City  residents  to  doubt  the  compe- 
tence of  the  U.S.  military  In  Vietnam.  Leo 


Nufer  operates  a  small  auto  repctlr  shop  here. 
His  son,  James,  20,  was  killed  last  year  in 
Vietnam,  and  Mr.  Nufer  still  shakes  his  head 
In  bewilderment  about  how  his  son  was 
killed.  TTie  official  Army  explanation,  accord- 
ing to  iti.  Nufer,  "was  that  Jim  was  killed 
when  the  Jeep  he  was  riding  in  hit  a  mine." 
However,  Mr.  Nufer  adds,  his  son's  com- 
manding officer  wrote  that  James  was  killed 
as  "helped  pull  back  a  wo\mded  man  and 
a  mortar  hit  him." 

THE   WRONG    BODT 

Disturbing  as  it  was,  Mr.  Nufer's  experi- 
ence can  hardly  compare  with  that  of  Mrs. 
Stephen  F.  Peters,  who  now  lives  in  Wichita, 
160  miles  east  of  Dodge  City.  In  1967,  Mrs. 
Peters  was  one  of  perhaps  a  dozen  "waiting 
wives"  here  in  Dodge.  Her  husband,  a  Special 
Forces  officer,  was  killed  in  October  1968  in 
Vietnam.  Mrs.  Peters  says  the  Army  first 
shipped  the  body  of  another  casualty  "before 
they  managed  to  send  me  the  right  body." 
Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Peters  says  she  still  sup- 
ports the  U.S.  effort  in  Vietnam. 

Some  of  the  Dodge  City  residents  who,  like 
Mrs.  Peters,  hold  that  the  U.S.  should  perse- 
vere In  the  Vietnam  fighting  say  the  main 
problem  Is  what  they  term  the  country's  "no 
win"  policy.  "Fighting  this  war  is  like  play- 
ing a  football  game  In  which  you're  ordered 
not  to  cross  the  50-yard  line,  but  not  to 
let  the  other  team  score  either,"  says  BUI 
Ridgway,  general  manager  of  a  soft  drink 
bottling  firm. 

Students  here,  unlike  those  In  big  cities, 
have  never  been  inclined  to  demonstrate  or 
speak  out  loudly  on  public  Issues.  Thus,  some 
townspeople  were  surprised  by  the  scope  of 
Moratorium  Day  activities  on  the  two  local 
college  campuses.  "The  war  is  evil,  wicked, 
morally  wrong,  and  it's  time  people  stood  up 
and  said  so.  This  must  end,"  declared  the 
Rev.  Paul  G.  Palmer,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  who  showed  up  wearing 
a  black  turtle  neck  sweater  and  a  large  peace 
symbol  topped  by  a  cross  to  address  a  Mora- 
torium Day  convocation  at  Dodge  City  Com- 
munity Junior  College.  The  convocation  was 
attended  by  about  half  of  the  school's  675 
students  and  by  many  teachers. 

At  St.  Mary  of  the  Plains  College,  a  four- 
year  Catholic  Institution,  students  voted  to 
skip  breakfast  and  donate  the  money  they 
normally  spend  on  the  meal  to  charities  op- 
erating m  Vietnam.  Other  events  Included  a 
panel  discussion,  a  peace  Mass,  the  lowering 
of  the  campus  flag  to  half  mast  at  noon,  60 
seconds  of  silent  prayer  and  the  singing  of 
protest  songs.  "The  kids  have  changed  tre- 
mendously In  their  attitudes,"  says  Sister  M. 
Cecilia,  president  of  St.  Mary,  '"fhey  see  no 
end  to  the  war,  and  they  dont  like  it  at  all." 

A  HARD  DAT   FOR   HAWKS 

But  not  everyone  on  campus  supported  the 
moratorium.  "It  was  kind  of  a  touchy  day  for 
hawks,"  says  Patricia  Morriss,  a  St.  Mary's 
student  whose  father,  Frank  Morriss,  is  a 
ssTidicated  newspaper  columnist  in  Denver. 
"Mostly,  all  we  <Ud  was  peep  out  from  under 
our  wings  to  see  what  was  going  on,"  says 
MlES  Morriss. 

To  many  here,  the  change  In  attitudes 
both  on  campus  and  in  the  town  is  startling. 
"You  know,  two  years  ago  any  kind  of  pro- 
test activity  on  our  campuses  would  have 
been  inconceivable.  Public  opinion  Just 
wouldn't  have  tolerated  It,"  says  Charles  M. 
Barnes,  president  of  the  Community  Junior 
College  and  a  former  hawk.  Like  many  par- 
ents here,  Mr.  Barnes  admits  that  he  has 
been  greatly  Influenced  by  the  antiwar  activ- 
ities of  bis  18-year-old  son,  Roger,  a  student 
at  the  Junior  college. 

But  the  change  Is  also  causing  consider- 
able friction.  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Spelrs.  a 
physician's  wife,  who  says  she  has  always 
supported  the  American  military  effort  in 
Vietnam,  though  not  the  way  the  war  is  be- 
ing fought,  is  angered  by  dovish  sentiment 
expressed  by  her  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer, 
who  frequently  comments  on  Vietnam  In  his 
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Mrmona.  "Cbii^h  ]iut  Isn't  the  place  for 
this  kind  of  thing,"  Insists  Mrs.  Spelrs. 

On  Moratortom  Day.  members  of  the  local 
American  Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  flew  the  itenerlcan  fUg  at  their  places  of 
btislnees  and  their  homes  as  a  "counter- 
protest"  to  antljwar  activities  on  campus.  And 
at  the  local  hl^  school,  where  170  black  arm 
bands  were  pMsed  out,  a  few  scuffles  broke 
out  when  hawkish  students  ripped  them  off 
other  students,  according  to  Frank  B.  Taol- 
son,  superintendent  of  schools. 

But  even  among  such  groups  as  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  the  VFW,  strong  oppoeltlon 
to  the  Vietnam  war  crops  up,  sometimes  be- 
cause the  U.S.  Isn't  waging  an  all-out  effort. 
Raymond  N.  atotler.  a  grocer  who  Is  com- 
mander of  the  local  VFW  post,  says  that  un- 
der present  conditions,  "the  best  thing  for  us 
to  do  Is  get  out  of  Vietnam." 

BtrftNvasUKN's  vizws 

Leaders  of  Dodge  City's  business  commu- 
nity, who  were  starting  to  have  doubts  about 
the  Vietnam  war  two  years  ago,  are  Increas- 
ingly hostile  to  U.S.  Involvement.  One  Is  the 
impact  of  the  war  on  their  business  opera- 
tions. "I  just  ordered  a  milling  machine,  and 
the  manufacturer  told  me  It  would  be  18 
-months  before  delivery.  Two  years  ago  we 
-woul«Muive  ha4  It  within  six  to  nine  months," 
grumbles  Hectt)r  M.  Campbell,  president  of 
Speed  King  Manufacturing  Co..  a  maker  of 
conveyor  systeais. 

At  Curtis  Machine  Co.,  a  maker  of  gears 
and  gear  boss,  R.  H.  Curtis,  president, 
blames  the  war  for  "a  lot  more  price  Increases 
than  we've  hald  In  the  past — and  some  of 
them  are  absolutely  wild."  For  Instance,  he 
says,  his  firm  Irecently  received  notification 
of  a  15%  prlc^  hike  on  some  gear  box  cas- 
ings. "Up  until  lately,"  he  says,  "a  2%  or 
3%  increase  w$s  what  we  could  expect.  Now 
there's  Just  no,  way  to  figure  what  your  cost 
will  be."  Mr.  durtls'  22-year-old  son,  Dallas, 
recently  returijed  from  a  tour  In  Vietnam. 
"Dallas  won't  ^Ik  much  about  It,  so  I  don't 
know  how  he  ifeels,"  says  Ji4r.  Curtis.  "But 
I  think  we  either  ought  to  finish  It  fast  or 
get  out  fast." 

Republican  $en.  Bob  Dole  of  Kansas,  who 
recently  sponsared  a  resolution  endorsing  the 
Nixon  Administration's  "Vletnamizatlon"  of 
the    war,    saysj  that   Judging    by    his   mall. 


I  Just  hope  and  pray  Lord 

I  can  be  as  good  as  they  raised  me  to  be. 

Lord  give  me  strength  to  prove  to  them. 
While  I'm  here  In  this  far-a-way  land, 
That  they  raised  a  man 
Worthy  of  their  trouble. 

Lord  I  hope  you  hear  my  plea: 

Plea  for  forgiveness, 

Forgiveness  for  the  hard  times  I  gave  them. 

God  bless  the  two  great  people  In  my  life, 

My  Mother  and  Father; 

And  thank  you  Lord 

Thank  you  for  hearing  my  Prayer, 

And  tiord,  look  after  my  two  until  I  return 

home 
God.  be  with  them. 


"Dodge  City  Is 
the  country. 

"You    don't 
more,"  he  says 


&nd  hawks  very  often  any 
"The  people  feel  that  the  war 
should  end,  hi*  they  usually  have  no  precise 
way  to  do  It,  (ixcept  to  disengage  as  honor- 
ably as  we  cat." 


PRAYEB 


right  In  step  with  the  rest  of 


FOR  MOTHER  AND 
FATHER 


Mr.  TOWSR.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  frjm  Mr.  Horace  C.  Strong, 
one  of  my  constituents,  a  copy  of  a 
prayer  which  he  received  from  his  son, 
Sp5c.  David]  Allen  Strong,  after  his 
arrival  in  Vi^am.  Mr.  Strong's  son  was 
killed  in  Vietnam,  but  he  wanted  me  to 
know  of  his  j  son's  love  for  his  country 
and  for  his  family.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  thf  prayer  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayer 
was  ordered  yy  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:     j 

Prayer   Hor   Mother   and   Father 
Lord  I  live  but  one  life  In  this  old  world 
I  know  not  whbn  It  will  end; 
But  Lord  untli  my  dying  day 
There  will  only  be  two  great  people  In  my 

life         I 
Mother  and  ratable  Pop. 

They  were  alwkys  there  when  I  needed  them. 
They  raised  me  up  to  what  I  am  today: 


THE    VIETNAM    POLICY    DEBATE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate over  Vietnam  policy  in  recent  weeks 
points  very  clearly  to  the  need  for  us  to 
evaluate  the  approach  of  simply  with- 
drawing our  forces  as  one  viable  means 
of  disengagement.  Certainly  it  is  legiti- 
mate to  ask  at  this  point  whether  any- 
thing worth  the  price  can  be  gained  by 
having  our  troops  remain  any  longer, 
remembering  that  even  during  fighting 
lulls  more  and  more  American  ftimilies 
are  being  deprived  of  their  sons,  hus- 
bands and  fathers. 

In  the  process  of  this  evaluation  we 
have,  of  course,  an  obligation  to  con- 
sider the  effects  of  withdrawal  upon 
those  South  Vietnamese  who  have  sided 
with  us  in  the  war  effort.  Many  have  as- 
serted that  we  could  expect  a  tremendous 
massacre  or  bloodbath,  involving  up  to 
2  million  people,  and  have,  in  fact,  cited 
this  prospect  as  a  principal  reason  why 
we  must  remain. 

I  suspect  that  such  predictions  derive 
more  from  a  desire  to  justify  current  pol- 
icy than  from  realistic  study.  I  hope  we 
can  begin  approaching  the  subject  with 
more  sense  and  less  emotion. 

But  in  any  case,  we  should  certainly 
be  able  to  find  another  solution  that  does 
not  require  indefinite  American  involve- 
ment in  the  war.  We  who  are  sponsoring 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  39,  for  ex- 
ample, have  suggested  an  amnesty  agree- 
ment or,  if  that  is  unsatisfactory,  the 
provision  of  asylum  in  friendly  countries 
for  South  Vietnamese  who  might  be  en- 
dangered. 

In  this  connection,  last  Monday's  De- 
troit Free  Press  contains  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  James  McCartney  which 
provides  a  most  helpful  analysis  of  the 
consequences  of  a  U.S.  withdrawal  in 
terms  of  the  safety  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Would  Bloodbath  Follow  Vietnam  Pullout? 
(By  James  McCartney) 

Washington. — What  are  the  dangers  of  a 
bloodbath  in  South  Vietnam  If  the  United 
States  pulls  out? 

Would  hundreds  of  thousands — even  mil- 
lions— of  South  Vietnamese  be  slaughtered 
m  a  mass  orgy  of  killing  by  the  communists? 

The  question  is  at  the  heart  of  the  na- 
tion's Vietnam  dilemma — often  cited  by  ad- 
ministration officials  as  a  key  factor  In  how 
fast  the  United  States  may  move  to  withdraw. 


But  there  are  sharp  disagreements  among 
the  experts  on  the  answer. 

While  the  Nixon  admlnlatratlan  formally 
Insists  It  must  move  slowly  for  fear  of  a 
possible  slaughter,  other  students  of  Vietnam 
say  a  slaughter  Is  unlikely. 

In  fact,  some  of  the  State  Department's 
own  experts  on  Vietnam  think  the  President 
Is  wrong. 

So  does  at  least  one  top  official  from  the 
Lyndon  Johnson  era,  and  so  do  a  number  of 
Senate  doves. 

President  Nixon  said  last  May  In  his  major 
sp>eech  on  Vietnam  that  a  U.S.  pullout  "would 
risk  a  massacre  that  would  shock  and  dismay 
everyone  in  the  world  who  values  human 
life." 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  only 
a  few  days  ago  stated  the  case  Just  as 
bluntly : 

"I  think  that  any  thoughtful  observer  of 
the  scene  recognizes  that  if  we  just  withdrew 
our  troops,  there  would  be  a  tremendous 
massacre  of  the  population  of  South 
Vietnam." 

Senate  Republican  leader  Hugh  Scott  went 
even  further: 

"Move  out  preclpltousJy,"  he  said,  "and  you 
condemn  mlUions  of  people — at  least  two 
million  people — to  the  great  risk  of  a 
massacre." 

Scott  said  that  all  the  Catholic  leaders  of 
South  Vietnam  would  be  threatened,  recall- 
ing that  Catholics  were  killed  by  the  thou- 
sands when  the  communists  took  over  North 
Vietnam. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  case  that 
involves  more  than  idle  speculation  about 
communist  intention. 

It  involves  serious  professional  assessments 
of  communist  statements  and  communist 
problems. 

It  also  Involves  the  specific  argument  that 
a  million  South  Vietnamese  are  already  armed 
and  capable  of  self-defense — plus  the  unde- 
niable fact  that  the  war  Itself  is  a  massacre. 

Perhaps  the  most  vocal  challenger  of  the 
administration  position  Is  Sen.  Oeorge  Mc- 
Qovern,  D-S.D.,  a  long-time  dove. 

McGovem  has  challenged  the  bloodbath 
thesis  on  the  basis  of  his  own  conversations 
with  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  repre- 
sentatives in  Paris  earlier  this  year. 

McGovern  told  the  Senate  after  return- 
ing from  Paris:  "when  I  suggested  to  Hanoi 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  delega- 
tions that  some  Americans  fear  a  bloodbath, 
they  replied  that  just  the  opposite  would 
happen — the  killing  would  stop." 

He  said  they  had  told  him  that  "the  blood 
bath  now  in  progress  as  the  war  continues 
would  be  stopped  In  the  event  of  an  Ameri- 
can withdrawal." 

The  communists  advised  him  to  talk  with 
French  officials  involved  in  the  French  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  in  1954.  He  said  they 
boasted  that  they  had  co-ojjerated  with  the 
French  and  took  no  reprisals. 

McGovem  is  not  alone. 

Roger  Hilsman,  a  former  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state  in  the  Johnson  era  and  an  ex- 
pert on  Vietnam,  has  been  quoted  as  saying: 

"I  would  be  willing  to  make  a  small  bet 
that  the  official  Vietcong  position  will  be  no 
retribution." 

A  Nixon  administration  Vietnam  specialist 
in  the  State  Department  agrees  with  Hilsman. 

"I  think  Hanoi  would  attempt  to  keep 
killing  to  a  minlmxim,"  he  said,  "If  only  for 
the  sake  of  world  opinion.  I  do  not  think 
Hanoi  would  pursue  a  calculated  jwllcy  of 
killing." 

He  added,  however,  that  there  is  some  evi- 
dence a  bloodbath  could  occur,  but  said: 

"That  is  one  of  the  calculated  risks  thst 
the  United  States  is  going  to  have  to  accept." 
Sen.  McGovem  points  out  that  the  blood- 
bath thesis  assumes  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  without  ability  to  defend  them- 
selves. 
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Last  week   McGovern   told   the  Senate: 
"We  are  leaving  behind  one  million  South 

Vietnamese  forces  which  we  have  equipped 

and  trained.  They  outnumber  the  enemy  in 

the  field  by  a  ratio  of  6  to  1." 
McGovem  also  ticks  off  statlstlos  on  the 

war  itself — on  what  kind  of  a  massacre  it  has 

According  to  official  Defense  Department 
statistics,  almost  700,000  men  have  been 
Idlled  in  Vietnam  on  both  sides  since  the 
United  States  became  Involved. 

McGovem  has  suggested  that  the  United 
States  make  provision  for  the  asyltim  of 
South  Vietnamese  leaders. 

There  have  been  some  estimates  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  or  even  millions  of  refu- 
gees would  result  from  a  communist  take- 
over in  South  Vietnam. 

Another  Senator  who  has  spoken  about 
the  possibilities  of  a  bloodbath  Is  Sen.  Eugene 
McCarthy,  D-Mlnn. 

Referring  to  Sen.  Scott's  allegation  that 
Catholics  would  be  slaughtered,  McCarthy — 
a  Catholic — said: 

This  is  an  old  line  we  heard  in  1966  and 
1967  and  I  remember  then  that  It  was 
900,000-Cathollcs  who  would  be  executed. 

"Shortly  after  that  the  Catholic  bishops 
of  South  Vietnam  asked  for  an  end  to  the 
war.  I  would  think  that  if  the  Catholic 
bishops  were  concerned  about  the  prospects 
of  execution  of  all  the  faithful,  they  would 
probably  not  recommend  the  end  of  the 
war. 

"I  do  not  see  any  evidence  or  real  reason 
to  believe  that  that  kind  of  mass  execution 
would  take  place." 

Nevertheless,  the  communist  record  Is  bad. 

As  recently  as  the  Tet  offensive  last  year 
an  estimated  3,000  non-combatants.  Includ- 
ing women  and  children,  were  slain  when 
the  communists  occupied  Hue  temporarily. 

There  was  also  a  massive  slaughter  In  North 
Vietnam  after  the  communists  took  over  In 
1954. 

State  Department  experts  estimate  that 
somewhere  between  250,000  and  300,000  were 
slain.  There  were  a  million  refugees. 


A  LAWYER'S  VIEW  OF 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  GOODEXL.  Mr.  President,  in  1967 
Dr.  David  Poling,  president  of  the  Chris- 
tian Herald  Association,  and  former  edi- 
tor of  that  distinguished  ecumenical 
monthly,  decided,  after  much  soul 
searching,  not  to  publish  an  article  on 
Vietnam  written  by  Hoch  Reid,  a  prom- 
inent New  York  attorney. 

Dr.  Poling,  by  his  own  admission, 
greatly  regrets  that  decision. 

In  July  of  this  year,  however.  Dr.  Pol- 
ing and  his  editors  at  the  Christian  Her- 
ald, did  publish  Mr.  Reid's  article,  and 
it  is  to  their  credit,  as  well  as  to  our  own 
enlightenment,  that  the  earlier  decision 
was  reversed. 

I  think  that  Dr.  Poling's  admission 
that  he  had  been  wrong  not  to  publish 
Mr.  Reid's  article  2  years  ago,  says  some- 
thing about  what  is  happening  in  this 
country — that  many  people,  Dr.  Poling 
among  them,  have  changed  their  minds 
about  the  Vietnam  war.  It  is  in  that  fact, 
I  believe,  that  our  hopes  for  a  wiser 
course  in  the  future  lies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  and  a  statement  by 
the  editors  of  Christian  Herald,  published 
in  the  July  1969  issue  of  that  periodical, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  Article  We  DidnT  Print 

(Statement  by  the  editors  In  July  1969  Issue 
of  Christian  Herald) 

They  say  that  an  honest  confession  Is  good 
for  the  soul.  Back  In  the  spring  of  1967  we 
had  this  article  by  Hoch  Reid,  a  prominent 
New  York  attorney  and  churchman,  set  In 
type  and  ready  to  go.  First  it  was  planned  as 
a  feature  article.  Then  we  decided  It  should 
be  run  as  an  "I  Protest,"  which  would  make 
it  crystal  clear  that  this  was  one  man's  opin- 
ion— though  Christian  Herald  does  not  agree 
100  percent  with  even  every  majCH-  article 
we  publish.  For  Christian  Herald,  like  every 
publication,  has  no  mind  of  its  own,  only 
the  minds,  faiths,  convictions  of  Its  editors, 
who  come  out  of  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Meth- 
odist, Episcopalian,  Reformed,  Catholic  and 
other  religious  traditions  and  are  all  over  the 
lot  politically. 

But  the  prospect  of  using  the  article  even 
as  a  personal  protest  caused  some  editorial 
sleeplessness  and  a  good  deal  of  editorial 
wakefulness.  Editors  take  their  work  seri- 
ously; they  put  pieces  of  their  lives,  their 
hopes,  their  dreams  on  the  line  every  issue. 
It  was  and  is  a  serious  thing  to  question  an 
action  of  our  government  on  legal  and  moral 
grounds.  The  upshot  was  that  the  article  was 
killed. 

But  things  have  changed  in  two  years.  The 
administration  In  Washington  changed.  We 
have  changed — "dfirlng  faith"  we  promise  on 
the  masthead.  The  nation  has  changed.  What 
has  not  changed  is  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  has 
gone  on  and  on. 

We  publish  this  article  now — as  we  would 
have  then — because  we  love  America.  And  be- 
cause, In  this  month  when  flags  are  waving, 
it  is  our  flag.  And  because  the  young  men 
heroically  giving  their  lives — or  having  them 
taken — are  our  sons  and  neighbors. 

Should  we  have  printed  the  article  then? 
Should  we  have  printed  it  now?  What  do  you 
think? 


(From  Christian  Herald.  July  1969] 

A  Lawtek's  View  of  Vietnam 

(By  Hoch  Reid) 

When  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the 
United  States  military  operations  in  Vietnam 
ts  raised,  some  lawyers  say.  "We  should  fight 
in  Vietnam  whether  it  is  legal  or  not."  There- 
fore, we  need  to  consider  first  whether  it  is 
important , that  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  are  or  are  not  legal  under  interna- 
tional law. 

Unlike  violations  of  domestic  law,  there 
are  frequently  no  immediately  enforceable 
penalties  for  a  violation  of  international  law 
by  a  powerful  nation.  Therefore,  the  reason- 
ing goes,  why  should  we  conform  to  inter- 
national law  if  it  should  appear  that  our 
national  Interest  dictates  otherwise? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  long- 
range  goal  of  building  a  peaceful  world  based 
on  justice  is  ultimately  more  important  to 
humanity  and  our  national  interest  than 
the  temporary  goal  of  containing  Commu- 
nism in  Asia.  We  have  devoted  much  of  our 
national  energies  to  the  development  of 
institutions  such  as  the  United  Nations,  and 
of  a  peaceful  world  based  upon  justice  and  a 
respect  for  law.  All  the  progress  of  a  gen- 
eration win  be  sacrificed  if  we  distort  the 
law  to  suit  our  own  ends  merely  because  no 
powerful  nation  chooses  to  challenge  us  mlU- 
tarlly.  NelU  H.  Alford.  Professor  of  Law  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  says;  "Who  wins 
the  war  in  Vietnam  may  have  little  to  do  with 
the  establishment  of  a  viable  system  of 
world  order;  while  how  and  what  we  and 
others  think  about  our  uses  of  power  there 
will  have  a  lot  to  do  with  it." 

We  must  be  willing  to  have  our  actions 
Judged  by  the  same  standards  we  have  ap- 
plied to  others.  Justice  Jackson,  at  the 
Nuremberg  Trials,  said:  "And  let  me  make 
Clear  that   while   this  law  is   first   applied 


against  the  German  aggressors,  it  must  con- 
demn aggression  by  any  other  nations,  in- 
cluding those  which  sit  here  now  In 
Judgment." 

In  a  field  of  law  that  Is  frequently  vague 
and  whose  development  Is  based  not  so  much 
on  authoritative  decisions  as  upon  conflict- 
ing national  claims  and  counterclaims,  it  Is 
helpful  to  determine  first  how  to  Judge  the 
validity  or  desirability  of  an  asserted  rule 
of  law.  It  is  my  contention  that  the  law  to 
which  nations  should  conform  in  their  inter- 
national relations  is  the  one  that  will  tend 
to  restrict  the  scope,  duration  and  intensity 
of  warfare  and  to  promote  the  Just  settle- 
ment of  controversies  by  peaceful  means. 
Another  guiding  principle  Is  "self  determi- 
nation." A  law  is  a  good  one  If  it  promotes 
the  right  of  a  nation  to  choose  the  political 
destiny  which  its  people  desire,  not  merely 
the  one  which  another  nation  thinks  will 
be  good  for  them.  Finally,  a  valid  principle 
of  International  law  must,  I  believe,  be 
neutral  politically.  The  rule  that  is  applied 
to  a  war  of  "national  liberation"  must  be 
equally  applicable  to  a  war  to  "contain 
Communism." 

The  United  States  has  certain  obligations 
under  the  U.N.  Charter  which  should  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  purposes  of  the 
U.N.  expressed  In  that  charter,  namely:  "To 
maintain  international  peace  and  security 
and  to  that  end:  to  take  effective  collective 
measures  for  the  prevention  and  removal  of 
threats  to  the  peace,  and  for  the  suppression 
of  acts  of  aggression  or  other  breaches  of 
the  peace,  and  to  bring  about  by  i>eaceful 
means,  and  in  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  international  law,  adjust- 
ment or  settlement  of  international  disputes 
or  situations  which  might  lead  to  a  breach 
of  the  peace." 

In  line  with  this  purpose  we  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  "to  refrain  in  (our)  inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force,"  and  If  we  are  a  party  to  a  dispute 
to  "first  of  all  seek  a  solution  by  negotia- 
tion, inquiry,  mediation,  conciliation,  arbi- 
tration, judicial  settlement,  resort  to  re- 
gional agencies  or  arrangements  or  other 
peaceful  means." 

No  one  doubts  that  the  United  States  Is 
using  force  in  its  international  relations  nor 
that  it  failed  "first  of  all  to  seek  a  solution" 
to  the  dispute  by  conciliation  or  other  peace- 
ful means.  Now  let  us  examine  the  claims 
of  the  State  Department  to  Justify  the  use 
of  force. 

The  first  and  principal  claim  is  self-de- 
fense. Not  defense  of  ourselves  but  of  South 
Vietnam;  "the  Inherent  right  of  .  .  .  col- 
lective self-defense"  preserved  by  Article  51 
of  the  U.N.  Charter.  In  order  to  justify  the 
use  of  military  force  in  self-defense  there 
must  have  been  an  "armed  attack."  The 
charter  specifically  reserves  the  right  only 
"if  an  armed  attack  occurs  against  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations."  Not  subversion, 
infiltration  or  aggression,  but  armed  attack. 

Secretary  Dulles  said:  "If  you  open  the 
door  to  saying  that  any  country  which  feels 
it  Is  being  threatened  by  subversive  activi- 
ties in  another  country  is  free  to  use  armed 
force  against  that  country,  you  are  opening 
the  door  to  a  series  of  wars  over  the  world 
and  I  am  confident  that  it  would  lead  to  a 
third  world  war." 

The  question  of  whether  North  Vietnam 
committed  an  armed  attack  on  South  Viet- 
nam is  a  question  of  fact,  and  lawyers  know 
how  difficult  It  is  to  find  the  truth  In  a 
disputed  question  of  fact.  I  have  read  the 
evidence  published  by  the  State  Department 
In  its  white  paper  entitled  Aggression  from 
the  North  and  I  do  not  believe  It  estab- 
lishes that  there  was  an  armed  attack  by 
North  Vietnam  before  we  attacked  that 
country. 

Assuming,  however,  that  our  political 
leaders  honestly  believed  that  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts  was  correct,  wovUd  It 
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not  have  b«en  more  In  accord  with  the  pur- 
poMS  of  the  Onlted  Natlona  Charter  and 
of  International  law  for  the  United  States 
to  have  appealed  to  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil or  the  Oenev*  Conference  for  action  to  be 
taken  on  an  international  cooperative  basis 
rather  than  ^  employ  mlUtary  force 
unilaterally? 

The  only  reason  for  Justifying  the  use  of 
force  In  self-defense  without  resorting  to 
such  peaceful  nieans  as  are  available  U  that 
the  urgency  of  the  need  for  defense  leaves 
no  time  for  aay  but  military  means.  The 
classical  deflnlltlon  of  the  circumstances 
Justifying  mlUt4ry  force  In  self-defense  is  the 
one  of  Secretary  of  State  Daniel  Webster,  who 
said  that  It  Is  Justified  "when  the  necessity 
for  action  Is  Instant,  overwhelming,  and  leav- 
ing no  choice  <tf  means  and  no  moment  for 
deliberation."  This  definition  was  affirmed 
by  the  war  crtmes  tribunal  at  Nuremberg 
and  Is  habitually  used  by  authorities  ex- 
plaining the  mfcanlng  of  the  "Inherent  right 
of  self-defense  ■♦  as  used  In  Article  51  of  the 
U.N.  Charter. 

With  this  definition  In  mind,  let  us  look 
at  what  the  State  Department  presents  as 
evidence  of  aa  armed  attack.  The  memo- 
-  randuxn  of  the  legal  adviser  cites  the  Inflltra- 
—tlon.oaer  a  period  of  years  from  1959  to  1964 
of  forty  thousand  guerrillas  from  North  to 
South  Vletnan^  which  It  terms  an  "armed 
attack."  It  the»i  says:  "There  may  be  some 
question  as  to  ihe  exact  date  at  which  North 
Vietnam's  aggression  grew  Into  an  armed  at- 
tack but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  It  oc- 
curred before  February.  1965." 

So  our  goverjiment  Is  telling  us  that  there 
was  an  attack  so  instant  and  overwhelming 
that  It  afforded  no  time  for  deliberation  and 
no  time  to  see>c  a  peaceful  solution  and  no 
time  to  make  'use  of  orderly  peace-keeping 
machinery.  Yet.  when  asked  when  this  In- 
stant attack  took  place,  the  only  answer  Is: 
sometime  bet^en  1959  and  1965 — the  date 
Is  uncertain. 

The  white  piper  setting  forth  the  evidence 
upon  which  tpe  "armed  attack"  Is  based, 
contains  such  leeble  proof  that  the  State  De- 
partment dldn}t  even  use  the  word  "attack" 
In  the  title.  Itl  is  called  Aggression  from  the 
North.  It  tells  ^bout  arms  and  supplies,  cap- 
tured from  tae  Vletcong,  which  had  their 
origin  in  North  Vietnam  (not  mentioning 
those  which  cirrted  the  American-made  la- 
bel).  It  tells  tbout  Vletcong  leaders  being 
trained  In  Nor^h  Vietnam:  It  tells  about  the 
Infiltration  of  40.000  armed  and  unarmed 
guerrillas  froii  the  North  without  saying 
how  many  wefe  armed  and  how  many  un- 
armed. How  many  of  these  guerrUlas  were 
North  Vietnamese?  The  white  paper  shows 
that  over  90  percent  of  them  were  Indigenous 
to  the  South.  ; 

Under  the  tirms  of  the  1954  Geneva  agree- 
ment ending  the  Prench-Indo-Chlna  war.  the 
forces  of  the  Rationalist  army  were  required 
to  withdraw  njorth  of  the  17th  parallel  pend- 
ing the  implefientatlon  of  the  agreement  to 
unite  the  two|  zones  of  the  country  under  a 
government  1^  be  chosen  by  elections  In 
July,  1956.  Tile  agreement  to  have  elections 
to  unify  the  nation  was  repudiated  by  the 
Diem  govern4ient  with  United  States  sup- 
port. Under  silch  clrcximstances  It  cannot  be 
claimed  that  soldiers  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  na- 
tionalist army  whose  homes  were  In  the 
South  were  obligated  to  stay  In  the  North 
Indefinitely.  It  Is  these  soldiers  returning  to 
their  homeland  In  small  groups  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  that  constitutes  the  bulk  of 
the  "Infiltration."  The  State  D^artment 
pamphlet.  Aggression  from  the  North,  pub- 
lished In  PebUuary,  1966,  states:  "Heretofore, 
those  In  charge  of  the  Infiltration  effort  have 
sought  to  fiir  their  quotas  with  soldiers  and 
others  bom  l|i  the  South.  The  90,000  troops 
that  moved  from  South  Vietnam  to  the 
North  when  the  Geneva  Accords  en<)ed  the 
Indo-Chlna  war  have  provided  an  Invalu- 


able reeervolr  for  this  purpose.  Now,  appar- 
ently, that  source  is  nuxnlng  dry.  ...  It  Is 
estimated  that  as  many  as  76  percent  of  the 
more  than  4,400  Vletcong  who  were  known 
to  have  entered  the  South  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  1964  were  natlvee  of  North  Viet- 
nam." 

So,  If  we  disregard  the  South  Vietnamese 
returning  to  their  homes  ovw  five  years, 
which  obviously  is  not  an  attack  by  North 
Vietnam,  the  only  evidence  our  government 
could  muster  was  tha  gradual  Infiltration  of 
3300  northerners  over  an  eight-month  pe- 
riod In  1964.  At  that  time.  It  should  be  noted 
parenthetically,  the  United  States  already 
had  nearly  a0,000  troops  In  Vietnam.  Th' 
State  Department  would  have  us  bellevf 
that  this  creeping  eight-month  Infiltration 
created  a  necessity  fca:  unilateral  military 
force  in  self-defense  so  instant  and  over- 
whelming that  five  months  later,  in  Febru- 
ary. 1966  (Without  a  moment  for  delibera- 
tion) ,  we  began  attacking  North  Vietnam. 

The  next  broad  question  has  to  do  with 
the  essentially  civil  nature  of  this  war.  There 
are  legal  as  well  as  policy  Implications  in  the 
question,  "What  business  does  the  United 
States  have  Intervening  In  a  civil  war  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world?"  Assuming  that  It  Is 
permissible  to  use  Instruments  of  economics, 
politics  and  diplomacy  to  win  friends  around 
the  world,  that  does  not  license  this  nation 
to  use  its  military  might  to  establish  In  a 
foreign  nation  a  friendly  government  which 
could  not  otherwise  stand  on  Its  own  feet. 
Traditional  International  law  prohibits  Inter- 
vention In  civil  war. 

In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  our  government 
has  emphatically  avoided  such  a  claim  by 
Insisting  that  North  and  South  Vietnam  are 
two  independent  states,  and  that  there  was 
an  "armed  attack"  by  North  Vietnam.  If  the 
war  is  essentially  civil  strife  for  the  control  of 
one  nation,  all  our  talk  about  armed  attack 
and  aggression  from  the  north  collapses  as 
justification  for  our  Intervention  even  If  It 
were  supported  by  the  evidence. 

In  support  of  the  claim  that  South  Viet- 
nam Is  an   Independent  state,  the  govern- 
ment  memorandum  says   that  It  has   been 
recognized  by  some  sixty  nations  and  that  It 
Is  a  member  of  severul  special  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations.  But  the  legal  adviser  to  the 
State  Department,  like  a  true  advocate  de- 
fending his  client,  chose  for  presentation  In 
writing  that  memorandtim  only  ^hat  small 
part  of  the  facts  that  tends  to  support  his 
case.  Most  of  the  sixty  nations  that  recog- 
nized the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (as  the  gov- 
ernment of   the   southern  zone   Is   known) 
recognized   It  or   Its  predecessor   before  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954  when  It  claimed  to 
rule  the  entire  state  of  Vietnam.  While  their 
diplomatic  recognition  has  survived  the  divi- 
sion of  the  nation  Into  zones,  it  Is  not  at 
all   clear   that   this   constitutes   recognition 
that  the  southern  zone  Is  a  nation  separate 
from  the  northern  zone.  Most  of  those  sixty 
nations  have  not  recognized  the  government 
of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as  ruling  a  separate  state 
to  the  north.  The  government  of  Diem  as 
well    as    the    gtovernment   of    Ho   Chi    Mlnh 
each  claimed  the  right  to  rule  the  entire 
state  of  Vietnam. 

The  Diem  government  was  the  successor 
to  the  French  puppet  regime  in  Vietnam  that 
was  defeated  by  the  nationalist  forces  led  by 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  in  the  revolution.  That  revo- 
lution was  clearly  an  internal  conflict  rather 
tihan  International  war.  Tbe  political  set- 
tlement of  that  conflict  was  agreed  to  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  In  July,  1954.  There,  the 
nation  was  divided  for  the  flrst  time  Into 
two  zones,  expressly  stated  to  be  temporary, 
for  administration  purposes,  pending  the 
unification  of  the  nation  \mder  a  govern- 
ment to  be  chosen  at  elections  In  July,  1956. 
When  the  Diem  government  choee  to  repudi- 
ate the  agreement  to  hold  elections  because 
it  was  expected  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  be 


victorious.  Diem  deetroyed  the  very  basis  lor 
the  temporary  division  of  the  nation  into 
zones.  Therefore,  the  fighting  which  termi- 
nated In  1964  vras  resumed.  Certainly  In  the 
minds  of  the  rebels  In  the  South  and  the 
Hanoi  government  in  the  North,  this  was 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  earlier  civil 
war.  Diem  and  his  successors  were  mwely 
substituted  for  the  French  puppet  govern- 
ment; the  United  States  was  substituted  for 
France. 

But  even  If  we  should  assiime,  for  pur- 
poeee  of  argument,  that  North  and  South 
Vietnam  are  separate  Independent  states, 
that  would  not  eliminate  the  Internal  nature 
of  this  war.  The  government  we  are  support- 
ing has  never  controlled  more  than  a  minor 
part  of  the  area  of  South  Vietnam.  After 
1966,  the  opposition  In  the  South  to  the  op- 
pressive Diem  regime  became  Increasingly 
violent.  The  National  Liberation  Front  was 
organized  under  the  leadership  of  Nguyen 
Huu  Tho,  a  southerner  and  a  Saigon  lawyer 
who  had  opposed  the  French  and  was  im- 
prisoned by  Diem  from  1964  to  1969.  Not  un- 
til 1960  did  the  Hanoi  government  give  any 
public  support  to  this  rebellion  In  the  South. 
Whatever  support  It  gave  the  southern  guer- 
rillas for  some  time  must  have  been  more 
moral  than  substantial  becatise  it  would  ap- 
pear that  most  of  their  arms  were  captured 
American  equipment  and  they  lived  off  the 
land  or  taxes  collected  from  the  peasants. 

So  no  matter  how  you  look  at  It,  this 
war  started  as  a  civil  war  between  two  fac- 
tions, each  of  which  controlled  large  areas 
of  South  Vietnam.  If  you  follow  one  of  o\;r 
State  Department's  arguments,  namely,  that 
the  National  Liberation  Front  Is  merely  an 
arm  of  the  Hanoi  government,  the  result  Is 
to  have  all  of  the  North  and  over  hall  of  the 
South  under  the  control  of  Hanoi,  thtis  vir- 
tually erasing  the  temporary  division  at  the 
17th  paraUel.  If  on  the  other  hand,  you 
choose  to  follow  another  State  Department 
argument,  namely,  that  North  Vietnam  is  an 
Independent  state,  separated  from  South 
Vietnam  by  the  17th  paraUel,  then  when  It 
gave  military  support  to  the  Vletcong  it  wrs 
Intervening  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  two 
contending  factions  In  a  civil  war  In  the 
South. 

If  It  was  Illegal  for  North  Vietnam  to  In- 
tervene, so  was  the  action  of  the  United 
States  In  Intervening  on  behalf  of  the  other 
faction  In  this  war.  We  suppUed  the  Saigon 
government  with  arms,  equipment  and  train- 
ing at  least  as  early  as  Hanoi  supplied  the 
Vletcong,  and  we  had  approximately  20,000 
soldiers  there  before  the  first  3300  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers  were  infiltrated  Into  the 
South  In  1964.  Furthermore,  our  military  as- 
sistance to,  and  de  facto  alliance  with,  the 
Saigon  government  was  In  direct  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954,  which  prohibited 
any  military  alliances,  and  military  bases 
under  the  control  of  a  foreign  state  and  the 
introduction  of  any  additional  military 
personnel. 

The  State  Department,  In  Its  legal  memo- 
randum and  In  the  pamphlet  Aggression  from 
the  North,  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  the 
International  Control  Commission  Report 
on  June  2.  1962,  found  that  North  Vietnam 
had  violated  the  Geneva  agreement  by  send- 
ing arms,  supplies  and  personnel  Into  the 
South.  But  here  again,  Uke  a  true  advocate, 
the  author  failed  to  mention  that  the  sanie 
report  found  that  South  Vietnam  violated 
the  Geneva  agreement  by  permitting  arms. 
supplies  and  personnel  to  be  Introduced  by 
the  United  States  and  by  having  a  de  facto 
military  alliance. 

Finally,  if  we  should  assume  for  the  pur- 
pose of  argument  that  North  Vietnam  and 
the  United  States  are  Intervening  In  a  civil 
war  In  the  South,  then  we  are  In  violation 
of  well-recognized  principles  of  International 
law  when  we  carry  the  war  outside  South 
Vietnam  to  attack  the  North. 
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During  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  neither 
Germany  and  Italy,  Intervening  on  behalf 
of  the  insurgents,  nor  the  Soviet  Union.  In- 
tervening on  behalf  of  the  Incumbent, 
claimed  that  It  waa  Justified  In  attacking  in 
territory  of  the  other.  The  law  governing  In- 
tervention Is  designed  to  localize  the  confilct. 
The  United  States  disregards  this  In  bombing 
the  territory  of  North  Vietnam  and  creates 
a  precedent  which  would  authorize  Russia, 
for  example,  in  intervening  on  behalf  of  the 
Vletcong,  to  bomb  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  point  out  that  this 
debate  Is  not  between  adversaries.  The  United 
States  Is  my  country.  It  Is  my  sincere  desire 
that  It  be  worthy  of  Its  best  tradition  In  Its 
international  relations.  To  do  so  I  believe 
that  it  should  strictly  conform  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  International  law  and  the  United 
Nations  Charter  that  tend  to  promote  the 
settlement  of  International  dlspues  by  peace- 
ful means  and  tend  to  restrict  the  scope  and 
intensity  of  such  military  confilcts  as  do  arise. 

This  It  has  not  done  In  Vietnam. 

I  would  rather  see  my  nation  a  leader  In 
establishing  and  strengthening  Institutions 
and  precedents  that  promote  a  peaceful  world 
than  to  see  It  the  victor  In  a  war  that  Is  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  brutal  conflicts  In 
the  history  of  mankind. 


COUNCIL  ON  FAMILY  HEALTH  OF- 
FER HELPFUL  SUGGESTIONS  ON 
SAFETY  IN  THE  HOME— MATERIAL 
BENEFICIAL  TO  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in- 
creasing numbers  of  our  citizens — about 
10  percent  of  the  general  population — 
are  in  the  65  and  over  age  group  that  is 
popularly  described  as  "senior  citizens." 

Although  this  term  often  is  not  an  ac- 
curate description  of  these  frequently 
vigorous  and  productive  citizens,  it  never- 
theless is  a  fact  that  special  problems  do 
exist  among  older  persons.  In  many  cases 
we  have  sought  legislative  solutions. 

There  is  one  area  in  which  we  must 
rely  heavily  on  educational  and  informa- 
tional programs — the  area  of  reducing 
accidental  injuries  and  fatalities  in  the 
home,  a  hazard  to  which  our  senior  citi- 
zens are  particularly  prone.  As  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing, it  has  become  evident  to  me  that  a 
vigorous  program  of  safety  education  In 
the  home  is  in  the  national  interest. 

An  afiBrmative,  well-reasoned  program 
of  home  safety  education  for  older  citi- 
zens has  been  devised  by  the  Council  on 
Family  Health. 

In  a  recent  meeting  with  Dr.  Howard 
A.  Prentice,  president  of  the  council,  we 
discussed  the  fact  that  older  citizens  are 
involved  in  nearly  half  of  all  fatal  acci- 
dents in  the  home. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  is  the 
likelihood  that  older  citizens  in  West 
Virginia — about  180,000  persons  65  and 
over  or  about  10  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion— are  prone  to  home  accidents. 

The  Council  on  Family  Health  has 
contributed  in  a  positive  manner  toward 
solving  this  problem.  The  coxmcil  is  a 
nonprofit  organization  sponsored  as  a 
public  service  by  some  60  members  of 
the  drug  industry  to  promote  home  safety 
and  family  health.  Its  overall  program 
spans  the  whole  spectrum  of  safety  in 
the  home,  and  is  particularly  addressed 


to  educating  the  mothers  of  the  Nation, 
who  are  the  guardians  of  the  family's 
health. 

In  its  program  of  safety  education  for 
older  persons,  the  council  has  developed 
a  kit  for  groups  of  retired  and  preretlred 
persons,  "Safety  Measures  are  Living 
Treasures,"  produced  in  cooperation 
with  the  US.  Public  Health  Service.  Ini- 
tial distribution  was  made  through  the 
1,800  chapters  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons  and  units  of  the 
Retired  Teachers  Association,  which  saw 
the  importance  of  cooperating  in  this 
urgent  educational  effort. 

Some  additional  facts  dted  by  the 
Council  on  Family  Health  are  well  worth 
repeated  here : 

Persons  65  and  over  have  more  fatal 
accidental  falls  at  home  than  any  other 
age  group;  9,900  out  of  11,800  for  all  age 
groups  in  1968. 

Next  to  falls,  accidental  deaths  due  to 
home  accidents  to  older  citizens  are 
caused  by  fires;  suffocation  due  to  in- 
gested objects;  poisoning  by  chemicals, 
gsises  and  vapors. 

What  may  be  a  minor  accident  for  the 

young  may  well  be  serious  for  the  elderly. 

Accidents  account  for  longer  hospital 

stays  among  the  aged  than  do  diseases. 

Persons  over  65  account  for  13  percent 

of  all  hospitalized  accident  patients. 

Some  of  the  factors  contributing  to 
home  accidents  among  older  adults  in- 
clude: declining  perception;  falling 
eight,  hearing,  and  smell;  slower  re- 
flexes; weakening  muscles  and  brittle 
bones. 

The  home  safety  education  kit  of  the 
council  is  intended  as  a  working  tool  to 
assist  older  people,  and  those  working 
with  their  problems,  in  understanding 
the  environmental,  physical  and  emo- 
tional problems  that  afflict  older  citizens. 
Accidents  that  might  cause  minor  inju- 
ries to  a  young  person  can  be  serious  or 
fatal  to  an  older  individual.  For  instance, 
the  average  hospital  stay  for  persons  of 
all  ages  injured  accidenutally  is  17  days, 
but  It  is  24  days  for  persons  65  and  over, 
the  council  informs  me. 

Home  accidents  to  older  persons,  ac- 
cording to  the  covmcil,  are  caused  by  un- 
safe environments: 

A  wet  spot  on  the  kitchen  floor,  a  slip- 
pery bathtub,  or  a  small  rug  that  is 
not  anchored  by  a  nonskid  back. 

Clutter  on  the  floor,  a  frayed  floor 
covering,  or  a  piece  of  furniture  out  of 
its  accustomed  place  which  trips  the 
unwary. 

Stairs  which  are  not  well  lighted  or 
which  lack  handrails  on  both  sides. 
Ice  at  the  doorstep  or  in  the  yard. 
Lack  of  proper  lighting  at  the  bed- 
side, the  hall,  at  the  entrance  to  rooms, 
Eind  over  the  medicine  cabinet. 

Broken  electrical  equipment  and 
frayed  cords  causing  shock  and  some- 
times severe  bums. 

Among  the  accident-causing  factors 
in  the  home,  the  cotmcil  has  noted,  is 
carelessness.  This  sometimes  is  due  to 
the  failure  to  maintain  a  healthy  respect 
for  the  potency  of  modem  medicines. 
Overdosage  and  taking  the  wrong  medi- 


cine are  special  hazards  for  those  older 
persons  with  chronic  ailments  who  are 
using  several  medicines.  As  the  council 
points  out,  not  even  hospital  trained 
nurses  rely  on  memory  when  using  medi- 
cine, and  it  cites  the  well-founded  rule 
that  labels  should  be  read  three  times  for 
a  triple  check  on  having  the  right  medi- 
cine, taking  the  right  amount,  and  with 
the  right  frequency.  Unfortunately, 
older  persons  too  often  trust  memory. 

I  am  very  favorably  impressed  with 
the  general  safety  education  program  of 
the  Council  on  Family  Health,  and  in 
particular  its  safety  education  kit  for 
use  with  older  persons.  I  lurge  the  use  of 
this  kit  entitled  "Safety  Measures  Are 
Living  Treasures"  by  clubs  suid  other  or- 
ganizations made  up  of,  or  working  with, 
older  persons,  and  I  wish  to  commend 
those  who  sponsor  this  pubUc  service 
program.  ^  ^      .,  , 

Because  of  its  value  to  a  substantial 
segment  of  citizens  in  West  Virginia,  I 
have  suggested  that  interested  groups 
obtain  the  kit  by  writing  to  me  or  by  re- 
questing it  directly  from  the  Council  on 
Family  Health,  485  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022.  I  am  certain  the 
council  would  consider  cooperating  in  a 
similar  manner  with  other  Members  of 
this  body,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  through 
the  constructive  efforts  of  aU  conceriied, 
we  shall  be  able  to  reduce  substantially 
the  injuries,  suffering,  and  fatalities  af- 
flicting our  senior  citizens,  due  to  un- 
necessary accidents  in  the  home. 


VIETNAM  WAR  MORATORIUM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
20  a  Washington  area  television  station. 
WMAL  presented  an  exceUent  editorial 
on  the  events  of  October  15.  I  feel  that 
the  editorial  expresses  the  feelings  of 
many  Americans  on  the  moratorium. 

I  ask  unsmimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  ^.^  _.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  V^TMAL-TV  EnrroRiAL,  Octobk«  20,   1969 

We  are  told  that  there  will  be  another 
Vietnam  War  moratorium  on  November  15th. 
This  time,  several  hundred  thousand  sin- 
cere, loyal,  peace-loving  Americans  should 
not  be  misled. 

However  worthy  the  goal,  the  October  l&th 
moratorium  helped  nobody  but  the  conunu- 
nlste.  It  was  no  accident  that  the  Hanoi 
leadership  sent  a  message  wishing  the  mora- 
torium success  In  what  Hanoi  termed  "the 
Fall  Offensive."  It  was  no  accident  that 
Moscow  and  Hanoi  signed  a  new  nUUtary 
aid  agreement  the  very  day  of  the  mora- 
torium. It  was  no  accident  that  the  very 
morning  after  the  moratorttim  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegation  went  to  the  Paris 
conference  table  demanding  a  time-table 
for  American  withdrawal. 

The  United  States  made  a  drastic  mis- 
take m  thU  war  when  It  allowed  polltlclana 
to  dictate  battlefield  strategy  to  military 
commanders.  It  Is  this  which  haa  created 
this  intolerable  no-wln  war.  But  we  will 
make  an  even  greater  mistake  If  we  allow 
street  crowds  to  dictate  foreign  policy. 

President  Nixon  has  tis  on  the  way  out 
of  Vietnam.  He  should  be  allowed  to  do  the 
Job  In  an  orderly  way. 
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HEALTH    Budget— RESEARCH 
CEirraRe  AND  PACILmES 

Mr.  KENNEtJY.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  spoke  of  the  current  crisis  In  the 
Federal  health  budget,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  health  manpower,  and  In- 
cluded a  number  of  tables  comparing  the 
various  stages  of  the  1970  health  budget 
process  with  {he  health  appropriations 
for  1969. 

I  now  wish  to  discuss  two  other  im- 
portant areas  that  are  generally  related 
to  the  problems  of  health  manpower  but 
which  do  not  technically  fall  within  the 
NIH  budget  item  for  health  manpower. 
These  two  areis  are  health  research  fa- 
cilities and  general  clinical  research 
centers. 

RXALTr{rESZARCR   rACXLITIBS 

The  major  objectives  of  health  re- 
search facilitieiB  grants  are  to  help  meet 
the  needs  for  irenovation  or  replacement 
of  outmoded  riesearch  facilities,  to  pro- 
vide new  facilities  to  relieve  overcrowd- 
ing, and  to  provide  for  expansion  of  re- 
search "prograijis  in  the  health  sciences. 
Inclutlfed  in  thise  categories  are  facilities 
needed  to  house  both  clinical  and  basic 
research  in  medical  schools,  hospitals, 
university  graduate  schools  and  research 
institutes,  as  well  as  facilities  for  the 
housing  and  dare  of  the  research  ani- 
mals required  by  these  programs. 

Since  1956,  tjhe  health  research  facili- 
ties program  plirticipated  in  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  all!  research  construction. 
Upon  completion  of  all  the  projects  ac- 
cepted through  fiscal  year  1969,  about 
90.000  professionals,  technical  trainees 
and  supportive  personnel,  or  about  45 
percent  of  tt^e  Nation's  medical  re- 
search force  in(  the  nonprofit  sector,  will 
work  in  these  fficilities. 

The  health  k-esearch  facilities  survey 
completed  in  1969  found  that  10.2  mil- 
lion net  squari  feet  of  health  research 
space  is  physically  unsatisfactory.  About 
3  million  addijional  square  feet  are  be- 
coming obsolete  and  unsatisfactory  each 
year.  In  addition,  14.8  million  square 
feet  of  new  spfece  are  required  in  order 
to  relieve  seriously  overcrowded  condi- 
tions. No  othei  source  of  Federal  funds 
is  available  to  meet  this  problem. 

It  is  evidentj  that  a  realistic  level  of 
Federal  assist^ce  must  be  provided  if 
institutions  ar^  to  be  able  to  maintain 
even  their  present  research  space  in 
usable  conditicin  and  sustain  their  pres- 
ent research  programs.  Failure  to  sus- 
tain these  pnograms  would  seriously 
jeopardize  thej  quality  of  health  serv- 
ices available  jto  the  American  people. 
Such  a  course]  would  severely  limit  the 
development  ^f  the  qualtfled  medical 
faculty  needed  j  to  staff  new  and  expand- 
ing medical  apd  other  health  profes- 
sions schools:  It  would  also  tend  to  limit 
the  quality  of]  future  medical  practice 
to  the  level  o^  present-day  knowledge. 
We  cannot  st^nd  still,  however.  Funds 
must  be  provided  to  create  new  research 
space  if  the  Research  programs  which 
have  been  idedtlfled  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  He4lth  and  the  Congress  as 
meriting  special  attention  are  to  be 
realized. 
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It  is  estimated  that  $44  million  would 
be  required  by  the  health  research  fa- 
cilities program  in  fiscal  year  1971  sim- 
ply to  maintair  the  national  Inventory 
of  health  research  space  in  satisfactory 
condition,  without  providing  for  expan- 
sion of  research  and  research  training 
activities.  There  is  a  current  backlog  of 
about  $97  million  in  Federal  funds 
needed  to  fund  approved  but  presently 
unfunded  applications.  Yet,  essentiaUy 
no  funds  are  requested  in  1970  for  the 
great  need  for  research  space  outlined 
above. 

B.  GENSRAL  CLINICAL  RZSKASCH  CENTERS 

During  the  period  between  1967  and 
1970,  average  hospitalization  costs  will 
rise  from  $49  per  day  to  an  estimated 
$72  per  day.  Personnel  costs  for  nurses 
and  paramedical  personnel  will,  in  gen- 
eral, show  an  ever  greater  increase  diu*- 
ing  this  period.  Operation  of  the  clin- 
ical research  centers  program  with  the 
proposed  1970  House  budget  increase  of 
$3,960,000  over  the  request  of  $35,004,000, 
will  allow  funding  of  93  centers  with 
1,028  approved  beds.  This  amount  will 
support  2,080  of  the  2,420  currently  ap- 
proved positions — a  decrease  of  340 — 
and  will  provide  for  hospitalization  for 
235,000  research  patient  bed  days.  This 
compares  with  280,000  research  patient 
bed  days  fimded  in  1968.  Additional  sup- 
port from  patients  and  third  parties  will 
be  sought  for  an  additional  25,500  pa- 
tient days  of  hospitalization. 

Operation  of  the  cUnical  research  cen- 
ters program  within  the  President's  fis- 
cal year  1970  appropriation  request  of 
$35,004,000  will  require  termination  of 
activities  in  a  number  of  centers,  result- 
ing in  severe  reductions  in  occupancy 
and  personnel.  If  all  93  centers  remain 
open,  funds  available  will  provide  for 
only  185,000  research  patient  days  out  of 
an  available  total  of  442,000  bed  days,  or 
44-percent  occupancy.  Reductions  in 
persormel  are  limited  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  patients'  needs  which  often  re- 
quire 24-hour  coverage,  7  days  a  week.  As 
a  result,  it  will  be  necessary  to  close  or 
phase  out  10  to  20  centers.  This  is  yet 
another  factor  increasing  the  burden  on 
our  already  overburdened  medical  schools 
at  a  time  when  we  are  asking  them  to 
do  more.  In  fact,  in  recent  weeks,  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware,  the 
administration  has  already  made  plana 
to  phase  out  19  such  centers  in  13  States. 
Tragically,  many  of  these  units  are 
elite  centers  specializing  in  clinical  re- 
search on  diseases  of  children. 

The  increase  of  $3,960,000  resulting 
from  House  action  will  permit  the  gen- 
eral clinical  research  centers  program  to 
readjust  from  the  past  decreases  in  bed 
support  and  stabilize  at  the  general  level 
of  beds  now  in  use,  without  the  need  to 
close  any  of  the  centers.  Although 
the  program  will  continue  to  operate  at 
a  reduced  rate  of  occupancy,  and  cur- 
tailment of  activities  of  centers  will  prob- 
ably have  to  take  place,  drastic  retrench- 
ment may  not  be  necessary.  Prom  my 
point  of  view,  it  would  be  far  preferable 
to  increase  the  appropriations  in  this 
area  several  millions  of  dollars,  so  that 


not  only  will  we  be  spared  some  retrench- 
ment, but  can  move  forward. 


REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  Interest  In  revenue 
sharing.  In  presenting  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  program,  figures  were 
supplied  on  the  shares  of  the  States. 
However,  the  local  shares  were  not  indi- 
cated. 

I  have  prepared  two  tables  showing 
what  sums  Minnesota  cities  and  counties 
would  receive  under  the  revenue-sharing 
program  proposed  by  President  Nixon. 

I  have  long  favored  a  system  of  Fed- 
eral revenue  sharing  and  I  am  glad  that 
the  President  has  adopted  the  principle. 
I  do  see  a  number  of  weaknesses  and  in- 
adequacies in  the  specific  proposal,  but 
I  hope  that  alternative  provisions  will 
be  considered  under  which  the  States 
and,  particularly,  the  local  governments 
would  receive  larger  benefits. 

I  note  that  the  proposal  is  geared  to 
a  percentage  of  taxable  personal  income 
so  that  the  funds  shared  with  the  States 
will  grow  along  with  the  economy.  This 
Is  a  basic  principle  of  the  revenue-shar- 
ing plan  first  proposed  by  University  of 
Minnesota  Prof.  Walter  Heller  and  the 
Brookings  Institution's  Joseph  Pechman. 
Such  a  source  of  revenue  may  be  the 
only  solution  to  the  fiscal  crisis  of  State 
and  local  governments.  Their  principal 
revenue  sources — sales  and  property 
taxes — cannot  keep  pace  with  the  greatly 
expanding  needs  for  educational  and 
other  social  expenditures. 

A  number  of  my  constituents  have 
asked  how  the  program  proposed  by  the 
President  would  work.  I  am,  therefore, 
outlining  its  provisions  here: 

First.  For  the  period  from  January  1 
to  June  30,  1971,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  share  with  the  States  a  sum 
equal  to  one-third  of  1  percent  of  all 
personal  taxable  income  in  the  Nation. 
At  a  yearly  rate,  this  would  amount  to 
about  $1  billion,  or  $500  million  for  the 
initial  period  of  January  to  June  1971. 

Second.  Each  State  would  get  a  share 
roughly  proportional  to  its  percentage  of 
the  national  population.  The  State  share 
would,  however,  be  adjusted  by  something 
called  "revenue  effort."  This  is  a  measure 
of  the  total  amoimt  of  taxes  raised  by 
the  State  and  all  its  subdivisions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  per  capita  Income  in  the 
State.  A  State  which  had  relatively  high 
taxes,  compared  to  the  Income  of  its  citi- 
zens, would  get  more  credit  in  the  reve- 
nue-sharing formula. 

Third.  The  plan  requires  that  a  mini- 
mimi  amoimt  of  the  State's  share  be 
passed  on  to  county  and  city  govern- 
ments. Each  local  government's  share 
would  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  taxes  it  raised  as  a  percentage 
of  the  taxes  raised  by  all  units  of  general 
local  government  in  the  State.  In  com- 
puting this  share,  however,  the  plan 
would  not  give  the  local  governments  any 
credit  for  revenues  levied  by  school  dis- 
tricts or  other  special  taxing  districts. 
Thus,  while  the  State  would  get  full 
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credit  for  such  special  taxes,  the  local 
governments  would  not. 
''  Minnesota's  share  for  the  first  half 
of  1971,  based  en  the  most  recent  popu- 
lation and  tax  figures  available,  would  be 
about  2.15  percent  of  the  $500  million 
national  total,  or  $10,776,000.  If  Minne- 
sota got  a  share  based  entirely  on  popu- 
lation, it  would  get  only  1.8  percent. 
Thus,  Minnesota  would  do  a  little  better 
than  some  other  States  because  it  makes 
a  more  significant  "revenue  effort." 

The  "local  tax  base" — that  is,  the 
amount  of  general  local  taxes — which 
would  determine  the  share  of  Minnesota's 
funds  to  be  "passed  through"  to  local 
governments  is  $444,196,000.  This  is  27.77 
percent  of  the  total  Minnesota  taxes  of 
$1,599,758,000.  Thus,  the  total  amoimt  to 
be  passed  through  to  local  governments 
in  Minnesota  would  be  27.77  percent  of 
$10,776,000,  or  $2,992,000. 

The  national  average  for  the  sum  to  be 
"passed  through"  to  local  governments  Is 
about  31  percent.  Local  governments  in 
Minnesota  would  get  less  than  the  aver- 
age because  Minnesota  has  a  higher  than 
normal  proportion  of  taxes  levied  by  spe- 
cial districts,  especially  school  districts. 
Each  city  and  county  would  get  a  share 
of  the  "pass  through"  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  its  "tax  base"  as  a  percentage  of 
the  overall  tax  base.  In  the  tables  I  have 
prepared,  the  local  tax  base  for  selected 
cities  and  counties  is  shown.  The  local 
shares  shown  for  these  cities  and  coun- 
ties are  determined  as  a  proportionate 
distribution  of  the  $2.9  million  local  "pass 
through."  To  assist  my  State's  cities  and 
counties  in  relating  the  new  program  to 
annual  local  budgets,  the  tables  are  based 
on  doubling  the  6  months'  figures  to  get 
an  approximation  of  the  effect  for  the 
entire  1971  calendar  year. 

For  example,  Duluth  has  a  "tax  base" 
of  $7,568,000.  This  is  1.7  percent  of  the 
total  local  tax  base  of  $444,196,000. 
Therefore,  Duluth  would  get  1.7  percent 
of  the  $2,992,000  "pass  through"  in  Min- 
nesota, or  $51,000  for  6  months.  The 
table  shows  $102,000  for  Duluth  as  an 
estimate  for  the  first  12  months. 

Mr.  President,  the  $5,900,  which  would 
be  the  share  of  Lake  of  the  Woods 
County,  and  the  $8,800,  which  would  be 
Brainerd's  share,  illustrate  how  modest 
the  President's  proposal  is  in  its  first  year 
of  operation.  In  fact,  the  estimated  dis- 
tribution of  approximately  $21.5  million 
to  Minnesota  in  1971  amounts  to  only 
about  $6  per  capita.  This  underscores 
the  need  to  start  the  program  off  at  a 
higher  level  of  Federal  sharing. 

Furthermore,  the  proposal  to  share 
with  Minnesota  almost  $11  million  of 
Federal  funds  has  to  be  considered  in 
relation  to  cutbacks  in  various  Federal 
programs  which  will  affect  Minnesota 
adversely.  For  example,  based  on  present 
information,  Minnesota  stands  to  lose 
more  in  Federal  grants  this  year  than  it 
would  gain  under  the  revenue-sharing 
proposal  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

I  think  a  number  of  other  issues  are 
raised  by  the  proposal: 

First,  not  only  does  the  program  start 
off  too  low,  but  it  takes  5  years  to  reach 
the  initial  goal  of  $5  billion.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  high  enough.  By  1976,  State 


TABLE  A.— AMOUNT  OF   'PASS  THROUGH"  TO   MINNE- 
SOTA CITIES  OVER  10,000  AS  OF  1960— Continual 


Estimated 

Tai  base  ■ 

share  tor 

Name 

(thousands) 

1971 

St.  Paul...- 

»5.7«2 

U83.0C0 

South  St.  Paul 

1,896 

25,600 

Virginia 

4,579 

61,800 

Wast  St.  Paul 

1,030 

13,900 

White  Bear  Lake 

1,038 

14,000 

Willtnar 

2,2*5 

30,400 

Winona 

2,052 

27,600 

'  U.S.  Department  ol  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census^ 
"Finances  of  Municipalities  and  Township  Governments" 
(1967)  pp.  165-7.  (Line  6  ot  tables). 


TABLE  B.— AMOUNT  OF  "PASS  THROUGH' 
SOTA  COUNTIES 


Name 


Name 


Tax  base' 
(thousands) 


Albert  Lea Jl,682 

Anol<a '05 

Austin 2,241 

Bloomington ^•lil 

Brainerd o*f 

Brooklyn  Center 2, 028 

Brooklyn  Parl<... l,!*! 

Columbia  Heights Z.|™ 

Coon  Rapids l."! 

Crystal 2.«3 

Duluth 7.»8 

Edina 3.«7 

Faribault ,  «9| 

Fergus  Falls J.MS 

Fridley 1.9{g 

Golden  Valley ?.f« 

Nibbing }.?» 

Hopkins U51 

Mankato 2.27° 

Maplewood 2. 09' 

Minneapolis f'Sio 

Minnetonka }.^ 

Moorhead l.gj 

NowUlm »** 

Owatonna f.<w» 

Red  Wing U" 

Richheld 2.5/? 

Robbinsdale ^  "1 

Rochester 5,315 

Roseville 2,770 

SL  Cloud 2,608 

SL  Louis  Park -.  3,364 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Tax  base  > 
(thousands) 


and  l(x:al  revenues  will  have  grown  to 
approximately  $200  billion.  Thus,  the 
amount  to  be  shared  with  the  States 
under  the  administration's  proposal 
would  approximate  only  21/2  percent  of 
their  local  revenues.  This  would  hardly 
be  enough  to  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  relieving  the  tax  pressures 
on  State  and  local  governments. 

Second,  it  does  not  seem  fair  to  give 
the  States  credit  for  such  special  reve- 
nues as  school  taxes,  but  not  to  include 
those  taxes  in  calculating  the  local 
shares.  The  biggest  problem  is  finding 
increased  revenue  sources  for  local 
government. 

Third,  the  proposal  provides  no  incen- 
tive for  a  State  to  modernize  and  diver- 
sify its  tax  sources.  While  it  recognizes 
the  amount  of  revenue  effort,  it  gives  no 
special  credit  to  States,  like  Minnesota, 
which  have  adopted  progressive  income 
taxes.  Such  taxes  are  needed  to  relieve 
the    pressures    on    the    outmoded    real 

estate  and  sales  taxes  which  are  such  *|,™", I.":::::;:::  3.944 

a  significant  part  of  State  and  local  Becker.." i.076 

finanrintr  Beltrami 1,273 

nnancing.                            ,       .    .         „  ^       ■,  Benton 763 

Fourth,   the   idea   of   giving   Federal  Big  stone *88 

funds  to  States  with  "no  strings"  at-  ^i"^^^^'^'' t'Ug 

tached  has  much  appeal.  However,  we  caritonV.'"III""II"I."—  i!533 

must  assure  that  Federal  tax  receipts  carver i.3M 

are  not  used  by  States  in  ways  which  ch^peiwV^I"":""-""-!.'  '  W- 

deny  equal  benefits  and  treatment  to  any  chisago ^ 

members  of  minority  groups.  cieaniateVIIIIIII""---"  '991 

I  am  sure  that  the  Congress  will  care-  cook .' w 

fully  consider  these  issues,  t  gether  with  c^oof -------  "g 

alternative  formulas,   in  reviewing  the  Dakota 3,45* 

administration's  proposal.  g°2|«- ,_U| 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con-  faxibiuiV.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'-"'- \,20\ 

sent  that  two  tables,  showing  the  sums  I'll'^^^f^ };is 

which    Minnesota    cities    and    counties  Goodhue.'.'""'""""-"-"'  i!597 

would  receive  under  the  proposed  reve-  Grant.. ^^  «5 

nue  sharing  program,  be  printed  in  the  hoST-":".:"""!!"-"---  '«» 

Record.  Hubbard'. 732 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables  [^^[[[y///"/^"'."'.'.'.'.'.'.  *,*18 

were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the  Jackson 90i 

„                        ,  ,,  Kanabec... „  "iS 

Record,  as  follows:  Kandiyohi 2.W6 

Kittson SW 

TABLE  A— AMOUNT  OF  "PASS  THROUGH"   TO   MINNE-  Koochiching I.  w| 

SOTA  CITIES  OVER  10,000  AS  OF  1960  La'^l"'  P"'* ":.:""  605 

ukeoliiie  WoodsV.".r.lIII".  «36 

Estimated  Le  Sueur LJlf 

share  for  Lincoln •» 

1971  Lyon 1.^ 

McLeod 9J5 

Mahnomen JjJ 

$22,750  Marshall ,  »•* 

9,500  Martin l.Jg 

30,400  Meeker Z.>*' 

85,400  MilleLacs jze 

8  800  Morrison J.JJO 

27.400  MovKer ».** 

16,100  Murray W 

29,800  Nicollet ,  »Z9 

22,400  Nobles l.l" 

32,800  Norman o'; 

102,000  Olmsted J.'J 

51,800  OtterTail «.«* 

11,900  Pennington 5*> 

14,100  Pine }.»0 

25,800  Pipestone j.uw 

39.300  Polk l.'»3 

20.600  Pope J" 

15,500  Ramsey ",Be6 

30,600  Red  Lake "7 

28  200  Redwood l.ow 

665,000  Renville 2,64b 

14,800  Rice 2.*W 

21.900  Rock ffl 

11.400  Roseau '•' 

27,400  SL  Louis 15,*fO 

18,600  Scott 1.162 

34.600  Sherburne ,  57Z 

9.700  Sibley l.*6 

72,000  Stearns 3.230 

37,400  Steele 1.562 

35,300  Stevens *| 

45,500  Swift 1.513 

Todd l.HJ 

Travers* »" 


TO  MINNE- 


Estimated 

share  for 

1971 


$10,600 
53.300 
14,500 
17,200 
10,300 
6,600 
28,500 
20,100 
20,800 
18.800 
14,800 

"iUM 

21,000 
13,400 
6,600 
11.800 


46.600 

8.300 
24,900 
16,200 
15,100 
20,100 
21.600 

6.600 

616.000 

11.200 

9,900 

8.300 
59,600 
12,200 
11.000 
27,400 

8,100 
15.600 
12,800 

8,200 

5,900 
13,700 

6,200 
13,900 
13,200 

6,700 
11,400 
13,600 
27,900 

9,800 
17,800 
25,000 


12,500 
15,400 

9,200 
6*, 400 
33,700 
11,600 
18.400 
14.300 
24.100 

9.800 
323,000 

7.300 
22,900 
35,800 
33.400 

8,400 

9,700 

209,000 

15,700 

7.700 
14.400 
43.700 
21.200 
13.100 
20,200 
18,700 

8.400 
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TABLE  B— AMOUNT  OF  "PASS  THR0U6H"  TO  MINNE- 
SOTA COUNTIES— Continual 


NtIM 


Wibisha 

Wtdtna 

Waswa 

Washington 

Watonwan 

Wilkin 

Winona 

Wriiht 

YalMw  Mtdicina.. 


Tax  basa  > 
(ttiounnds) 


Estimatad 

share  for 

1971 


$1,027 

765 

M3 

2.Ma 

SSO 

SSB 

1.701 

1,6M 

1.032 


$13,800 
10,300 
12,700 
39.900 
11,500 
8,100 
23,000 
22,700 
14,000 


■  U.S.  Dopartmant  ^  Commarce,  Bureau  of  the  Census 
"Finances  of  County  Gavarnments"  (1967)  pp.  139-142  (line  5 
plus  line  6  of  tables).    ' 

'  Not  available. 


KEY  ISSUES  FACING  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  MONTQYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD  a  report  by  Money  Monthly,  the 
widely  circulated  publication  of  Pange- 
nerlx  Communications,  Inc..  of  Omaha, 
Nebr.--  J 

'Th^ 'report  |b  on  a  referendum  con- 
ducted by  Mon^y  Monthly  and  completed 
In  August,  in '  which  12.233  men  and 
women  voted  an  three  key  Issues  facing 
the  American  people:  The  war  In  Viet- 
nam, the  draft,  tuid  personal  income  tax 
exemptions. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  by  the 
opinions  expressed  on  the  issue  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  for  the  fact  that  74  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  favor  either  a 
gradual  or  immediate  withdrawal  is  a 
forceful  sign  that  most  people  in  the 
United  States  do  not  believe  we  must  end 
the  war  through  a  military  victory. 

The  three  issues  in  the  referendum  are 
critical  national  questions  and  it  Is  evi- 
dent that  the  large  nimiber  of  people  who 
participated  iri  the  vote  subjected  the 
questions  to  t^elr  serious  consideration 
and  Judgment. ; 

There  being  i  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  ibe  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

1  Prom  Pangentnz  C<Mninvuilcatlons  Inc.  ] 
Resttlts  or  Rki^kndttm  Phasx  or  National 

Makkct   Rkse^ch   Peojbct,    Jttlt-Auoust 

1969 

The  three  Issues  used  In  the  referendum 
are  stated  belo*  exactly  and  completely  as 
they  were  presented  to  those  asked  to  vote. 
They  were  Instructed  to  choose  only  one  posi- 
tion on  each  Is^ue.  Voters  supplied  demo- 
graphic data  alxiut  themselves  on  the  back 
of  the  ballot.  Tte  categories  used  are  gen- 
erally the  same  bs  those  to  b«  used  In  the 
1970  census. 

Issue  1.  The  Vietnam  War  continues  to  be 
the  most  serious  problem  facing  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Thq  Paris  peace  talks  are  now 
In  their  second  year.  Some  people  say  we 
should  continue'  our  present  policy  in  the 
belief  that  the  ^orth  Vietnamese  and  the 
Viet  Cong  will  stfeadlly  become  weaker.  Oth- 
ers believe  we  have  fxU&lled  our  commitment 
In  South  Vietnaift,  and,  as  a  result,  we  should 
now  withdraw  our  forces,  leaving  the  war  to 
be  settled  entirely  hy  the  Vietnamese.  Some 
say  we  should  c|o  this  immediat«Iy;  others 
say  we  should  do  this  In  stages  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time;  and  others  believe  we 
should  increase  oUr  military  involvement  and 
seek  a  quick  mlUjtary  victory.  (Vote  for  one) 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Continue  our  present  policy 474 

Withdrawal  in  stages,  gradually  turninf  over 

the  fightinj  to  the  South  Vietnamese 6, 405 

Immediate  withdrawal  and  leave  the  fifhting 

to  the  Vietnamese.. 2,646 

Increase  our  involvement  lor  a  quick  military 

victory 2.408 

Total 11.935 

Not  answering „ 298 

Total 12.233 


100 


Issue  2.  Some  people  think  the  present 
draft  system  should  be  continued  exactly  as 
is.  Others  believe  the  draft  shotUd  be  on  a 
lottery  basis  to  ellmlnaite  inequalities.  Still 
others  say  all  our  armed  forces  should  he 
manned  by  volunteers  only,  without  a  draft. 
(Vote  for  one) 


Number    Percent 


Continue  the  draft  as  is 3,853  32 

Replace  the  draft  with  voluntary  enlistmenb.    4, 439  36 

Change  the  draft  to  a  lottery 3,536  29 

Total 11,828  97 

Not  answering. 405  3 

Total 12,233  100 


Issue  3.  Under  the  present  Federal  Income 
tax  law,  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  personal 
exemptions  of  $600  for  themselves  and  for 
each  family  dependent.  It  is  proposed  that 
personal  exemptions  be  raised  to  (1000.  Those 
in  favor  of  the  $1000  exemptions  say  it  will 
assist  middle  and  lower  income  families  to 
meet  part  of  the  high  coat  of  living.  Oppo- 
nents say  that  the  $1000  exemptions  will  cre- 
ate more  inflation.  (Vote  for  one.) 


Number    Percent 


Keep  )600  exemption  lor  each  dependent 967  8 

Raise  exemption  to  $1,000  for  each  dependent.  11,006  90 

Notanswering 260  2 


ToUl 12.233 


100 


Those  who  took  part  In  the  referendum 
were  asked  whether  they  had  voted  in  the 
1968  Presidential  election.  This  was  their 
response: 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Percent 

Voted  in  1968  presiden- 
tial election.. 

5,066 
524 

5,206 
612 

10,272 
1,136 

84 

Did  not  vote  in  1968 
presidential  election... 

9 

Total 

Did  not  answer  question. 

5,590 
336 

5,818 
489 

11,408 
825 

93 

7 

Total 

5.926 

6,307 

12,233 

100 

Voters  were  asked  whether  they  considered 
themselves  a  Democrat,  a  Republican,  in  an- 
other political  party,  or  an  independent.  This 
was  their  response: 


Male      Female      Total    Percent 


Democrat 1.907  2.156  4,063  33 

Republican 1.900  2,105  4,005  33 

Other 31  29  60 

Independent 1.818  1.684  3,502  29 

Total 5.656  5,974  11,  30  95 

Notanswering 270  333  603  5 

TotaL 5,926  6.307  12,233  100 


Voters  were  asked  whether  they  were  regis- 
tered to  vote.  This  was  their  response: 


4 

52  

„  Yei 5,008 

"  No 345 

J5                Total 5  353 

gg  Notanswering 573 

_i               Totil 5,936 


Mate       Famale      Total     Percent 


5,147    10,155 
436        781 


83 
6 


5.853    10.93C 
724      1,297 


6.307    12.  a3 


100 


DEMOCRAPmC  CHARACTKBIsncS  OF  VOTKSS  IN 
NATIONAL    ISSm    RKnaiKNDTTM 

Those  who  took  part  In  the  referendum 
were  assured  that  their  ballots  were  secret 
and  were  not  coded  in  any  way  to  Identify 
their  source.  These  voters  were  then  asked 
specific  demographic  Information  about 
themselves.  This  is  a  summary  of  their 
resf>onse8. 


Male       Female      Total     Percent 


Ase: 

Under  25 490 

26  10  35 1,396 

36  to  45 1,249 

46  to  55 1,275 

56fo65 818 

Over  65 466 

Total 5,694 

Notanswering 232 

Total 5,926 

Marital  status: 

Single 491 

Married 5.040 

Total 5.531 

Notanswering. 395 

Total 5,926 

Family  sbt: 

1 421 

2 1.022 

3 766 

4 905 

5 612 

6 317 

7 133 

More  than  7 93 

Total 4,269 

Notanswering. 1,657 

Total 5.926 

Income: 

Under  $5,000 715 

$5,000  to  $6,999 793 

$7,000  to  $9,999 1.777 

$10,000  to  $14,999....  1,486 

$15,000  and  over 756 

Total 5,527 

Notanswering. 399 

Total 5.926 

Education : 

Grade  school 608 

Some  high  sdiool 427 

High  school  graduate..  1. 701 

Some  college. 1,226 

College  graduate 826 

Postgraduate. 800 

Total 

Notanswering... 

Total 

Occupation: 

Professional,  technical.  1,923 
Manager,  official. 

owner 765 

Clerical 208 

Sales 417 

Service  worker 270 

Craftsman,  foreman...  593 
Factory  worker,  ma- 
chine operator 525 

Nonfarm  laborer 94 

Farmer,  farmworker..  132 


730 

1,397 

1.298 

1,347 

828 

415 


1,220 

10 

2,793 

H 

2.547 

22 

2,622 

22 

1,646 

14 

881 

8 

6,015  11,709 
292    524 


6,307  12,233 


960   1,451 
4,903   9,943 


5.863  11,394 
444    839 


6,307  12,233 


1,763 
4.544 


6,032 
6.201 


6.307  12,233 


4,140 
2.167 


9,667 
2,566 


6.307  12,233 


932  2.855 


lOO 


13 
87 


100 


410 

831 

U 

461 

1,483 

?i 

292 

1,058 

18 

254 

1,159 

19 

169 

781 

13 

104 

421 

7 

41 

174 

3 

32 

125 

2 

100 


145 

2.860 

30 

758 

1.551 

16 

680 

2,457 

25 

338 

1,822 

19 

221 

977 

10 

100 


503 

1,111 

10 

500 

927 

8 

2,519 

4.220 

37 

1,289 

2,515 

22 

693 

1.519 

13 

373 

1,173 

10 

5,588 
338 

5,877 
430 

11,465 
768  .. 

100 

15,926 

6,307 

12.233  .. 

25 


161 

926 

8 

888 

1,096 

9 

138 

555 

5 

109 

379 

3 

10 

603 

i) 

191 

716 

6 

10 

104 

1 

10 

142 

1 
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Male      Female      Total    Percent 


Occupation: 

Housewlf* 3,142  3.142 

Retired 518  258  776 

Unemployed 24  45  69 

Student  over  18 141  59  200 

Total 5,610  5,953  11,563 

Notanswering 316  354  670 

Total 5,926  6.307  12.233 


27 
7 
1 
2 


100 


PROPOSAL  FOR  U.S.  DISTRICT 
COURT  TO  SIT  AT  ALLENTOWN, 
PA. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  and  myself.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  Introduce  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania  to  sit  in  Allen- 
town,  Pa.  A  similar  measure  will  be  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Representative  Biester.  a  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  Repre- 
sentative Fred  B.  Rooney. 

The  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvemia 
comprises  the  counties  of  Berks,  Bucks, 
Chester,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lehigh, 
Montgomery,  Northampton,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Schuylkill.  Presently  the  dis- 
trict court  is  authorized  to  sit  in  Phila- 
delphia, Phlladelplila  County,  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  district;  and 
Easton,  Northampton  County,  in  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  district.  A  Sen- 
ate-passed measure  awaiting  House  ac- 
tion would  also  permit  the  court  to  sit  in 
Reading,  Berks  County. 

The  situation  in  Allentown  is  ideal.  The 
former  Lehigh  County  Courthouse  was 
recently  vacated  and  is  available  for  use 
as  a  Federal  court.  The  facilities  are  in 
excellent  condition  with  two  large  court- 
rooms and  numerous  additional  rooms 
suitable  for  hearings,  conferences,  and 
general  o£Qce  purposes.  Moreover,  the 
Allentown  facility  would  provide  great 
convenience  to  the  citizens  in  this  area 
whether  they  be  litigants,  witnesses,  or 
jurors.  Allentown  is  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  is  easily  accessible  by  all  means 
of  transportation.  This  is  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing area,  with  the  estimated  1970  popu- 
lation being  approximately  3,500.000  peo- 
ple, excluding  Philadelphia  Coimty. 

The  serious  backlog  of  cases  in  the 
eastern  district  is  another  considera- 
tion in  support  of  this  measure.  The  Ad- 
ministrative OfiBce  of  the  U.S.  Courts  re- 
ports that  in  1968  the  median  time  in 
the  eastern  district  for  handling  a  cfise 
from  the  initial  filing  to  the  final  disposi- 
tion was  39  months  compared  to  a  me- 
dian time  of  12  months  for  all  district 
courts  throughout  the  Nation.  Permitting 
the  court  to  sit  in  Allentown  should  help 
to  alleviate  this  situation. 

This  proposal  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  members  of  the  Bar  Association  of 
Lehigh  County,  in  which  Allentown  is  lo- 
cated. At  its  quarterly  meeting  on 
October  16,  1969,  the  Bar  Association  of 
Lehigh  County  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  stating  in  part : 

Resolved,  that  the  Bar  Association  of  Le- 
high Cotinty  urges  the  Judges  of  the  United 
States    District    Court,    the    Judges    of    the 


Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Cir- 
cuit, the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  establish  a  further  courthouse  facility  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  In  the 
former  Lehigh  County  Courthouse  at  Allen- 
town. the  same  to  be  in  addition  to  the  con- 
templated establishment  of  a  facility  at 
Reading. 

The  measure  that  Senator  Schweiker 
and  I  will  introduce  is  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  recently  Senate- 
I}a.ssed  omnibus  judgeship  and  court  re- 
form bill — S.  952.  During  the  deliber- 
ations on  S.  952,  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary  considered  authorizing  the 
district  court  to  sit  in  Allentown.  How- 
ever, the  committee  concluded  that  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
should  be  requested  to  review  the  pro- 
vision regarding  Allentown  and  submit 
its  recommendations  thereon  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  Thus,  we  shall  in- 
troduce the  bill  in  line  with  the  action  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  order  for- 
mally to  bring  the  Allentown  proposal 
before  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Schweiker  and  I  believe  the 
bill  is  meritorious  and  will  seek  early 
favorable  action  by  Congress. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing materials  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

First,  the  complete  text  of  the  Lehigh 
County  Bar  Association  resolution; 

Second,  an  editorial  from  the  Morning 
Call,  Allentown.  Pa..  In  support  of  this 
measure,  June  28, 1969; 

Third,  a  letter  from  the  Honorable 
Donald  B.  Hoffman,  chairman  of  the 
Lehigh  County  Commissioners  outlining 
the  facilities  available  for  a  courthouse 
in  Allentown ;  and 

Fourth,  selected  portions  of  "Court- 
house Facilities  Now  Available."  a  bro- 
chure prepared  by  the  Lehigh  Coimty 
Bar  Association  in  support  of  the  Federal 
court  sitting  in  Allentown,  Pa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bab  Association  of  Lehigh  Cotrmr — 
RssoLtrnoN 

Whereas.  In  addition  to  the  need  for  five 
additional  judges  in  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania  there  will  be  the  need  for 
additional  courtroom  facilities  In  addition 
to  the  eleven  courtrooms  presently  avail- 
able In  the  United  States  Courthouse  In 
Philadelphia,  the  courtroom  available  In 
Easton,  and  the  contemplated  court  facility 
to  be  established  at  Reading;  and 

Whereas,  complete  courthouse  facilities, 
with  all  of  the  necessary  auxiliary  rooms, 
such  as  judges'  chambers,  clerks'  or  mar- 
sballs'  offices,  jury  rooms,  hearing  rooms, 
law  library,  prisoners'  dock,  etc.,  are  Im- 
mediately available  In  the  former  Lehigh 
County  Courthouse  at  Allentown;  and 

Whereas,  the  Allen  town-Bethlehem - 
Easton  area  is  the  most  populous  area  In 
the  Eastern  District  outside  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  location  of  an  additional  Federal 
Courthouse  facility  In  the  northern  tier  of 
Counties  of  the  District  would  be  a  great 
convenience  to  litigants,  witnesses,  jurors, 
and  the  Bar  and.  more  Importantly,  addi- 
tional facilities  at  Reading  and  at  Allen- 
town would  contribute  greatly  to  the 
elimination  of  the  i»«eent  backlog  of  cases 
in  the  District. 


Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Bar  Association  of  Lehigh  County  lurges 
the  Judges  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit,  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  establish  a 
further  courthouse  facility  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  former  Le- 
high County  Coxirthouse  at  Allentown,  the 
same  to  be  in  addition  to  the  contemplated 
establishment  of  a  facility  at  Reading. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Res- 
olution  was   unanlmovisly   adopted   by   the 
Bar   Association   of   Lehigh    County   at   its 
quarterly  meeting  on  October  16,  1960. 
ROBEKT  A.  WEonatT, 

Secretary. 

Bring  Court  to  the  People 

Proposals  that  the  Judicial  Conference  and 
the  Congress  designate  Allentown  as  a  place 
where  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  may  hold  sessions  merit  wide 
support. 

Except  for  Philadelphia,  where  the  court's 
15  judges  now  sit,  this  is  the  largest  city  in 
the  lO-county  jurisdiction.  The  city  also  la 
the  fotirth  largest  in  the  state,  the  center  of 
the  third  largest  metropolitan  area.  It  is  con- 
venient to  an  area  that  generates  a  consider- 
able voltune  of  federal  court  business  and 
from  which  jurors  can  be  drawn. 

Facilities  for  the  cotirt  are  available  in  the 
Lehigh  County  Cotirthouse.  The  marble-pan- 
eled chambers  of  what  once  was  known  as 
"Court  Room  No.  2"  are  spacious  and  com- 
fortable and  have  the  appurtenances  neces- 
sary for  the  court's  business.  Since  the  Com- 
munity College  moved  to  its  permanent 
campus,  this  part  of  the  building,  in  effect  a 
separate  structure,  has  been  vacant. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  a  federal 
district  court  sitting  at  various  places  within 
Its  boundaries.  The  Central  District  Court 
has  its  headquarters  in  Scranton  but  also 
holds  sessions  In  Harrlsburg,  Lewisburg  and 
Wllliamsport. 

A  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  and  now  wait- 
ing approval  by  the  Hotise  calls  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  six  additional  Judges  for  the 
Eastern  District.  Iliis  will  make  21  available 
to  keep  abreast  with  the  Increasing  volume  of 
business.  Some  additional  court  rooms  will 
be  necessary.  It  should  be  to  the  advantage 
of  all  who  may  be  litigants  before  these 
courts  or  who  may  be  called  as  witnesses  and 
Jurors  to  have  Judges  sit  where  the  business 
can  be  done  most  conveniently  for  all  con- 
cerned and  where  proper  facilities  are  avail- 
able. Allentown  meets  these  criteria. 

The  Eastern  District  includes  Berks.  Bucks. 
Chester,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lehigh,  Mont- 
gomery, Northampton.  Schuylkill  and  Phila- 
delphia cotinties.  The  district  Is  large  enough 
to  warrant  the  additional  facilities  in  Read- 
ing, called  for  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  those 
Sen.  Hugh  Scott  and  others  have  proposed 
for  Allentown. 


OmcE  or  the  Comkissioners, 

COUNTT  of  LeHICR. 

Allentown,  Pa.,  July  29, 1969. 
Senator  Httgh  Scott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  I  have  noted  with  In- 
terest yovu:  attention  to  the  possibility  of  a 
Federal  Judge  holding  court  in  Allentown,  I 
know  that  you  have  been  g;iven  a  very  fine 
brochure  by  the  local  Bar  Association,  but  I 
thought  you  would  be  Interested  in  knowing 
the  progress  the  County  Commissioners  are 
making  In  their  efforts  to  insiure  adequate 
facilities  for  a  court  In  the  Lehigh  County 
Courthouse. 

We  are  just  letting  contracts  in  the  amount 
of  $175,0(X)  to  renovate  the  Courthouse  an- 
nex, so  that  we  will  have  space  available  far 
expanding  offices  now  in  the  new  Courthouse. 
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By  80  doing,  we(  will  retain  all  of  the  space 
In  the  old  Couifthouse  for  use  as  a  Federal 
Court  If  It  Is  assigned  to  this  area. 

We  are  refurbUblng  the  first  floor  front  of 
the  old  Courthpuse,  which  is  the  original 
structure  to  Its  drtglnal  condition  as  near  as 
possible.  This  will  be  a  flne  entrance  to  the 
area  to  be  used  by  the  Federal  Courts. 

We  will  havej  available,  as  you  probably 
know,  two  Couitt  rooms,  one  of  3,600  sq.  ft. 
and  one  of  2,100  eq.  ft. 

We  will  have  B  suite  of  rooms  for  a  Judge 
which  Includes  b  private  ofDce  for  his  secre- 
tary, and  his  o\^n  private  chambers. 

The  old  Law  t-lbrary  room  is  again  avail- 
able for  use  for  this  purpose,  and  this  Is  1,200 
sq.  ft.  We  will  hlive  two  Jury  rooms,  600  sq.  ft. 
and  one  326  sq.  ^t. 

In  addition,  we  will  have  various  office 
space  available  totaling  over  4,500  sq.  ft.  of 
space.  In  addition,  the  room  which  was  for- 
merly used  by  tfce  attorneys  Is  also  available 
with  about  300  4q.  ft.  of  space.  Court  Stenog- 
rapher's space  (if  over  800  ft.,  together  with 
several  other  aiTeas  could  also  be  utilized. 

In  other  woris,  the  county  Is  willing  and 
Is  moving  ahead  with  the  spending  of  >175,- 
000  In  renovating  of  the  Courthouse  annex 
area  so  that  we  [would  be  able  to  make  avall- 
-»ble  practically^  all  of  the  space  In  the  old 
-Courtlwuse,  tor  the  use  of  a  Federal  Court- 
house. ! 

The  Board  olj  County  Commissioners  feels 
very  strongly  tl^at  It  Is  a  decided  asset  to  the 
entire  area  to  ^ave  a  Federal  Judge  In  Court 
here  in  AUentotvn.  and  you  can  rest  assured 
of  the  complete  cooperation  of  this  Board  in 
every  way  possible. 

Once  again,  aiay  I  extend  my  own  personal 
thanks  to  you  jfor  your  continued  deep  In- 
terest In  the  affairs  of  Lehigh  County  with 
kindness  and  personal  regards. 
Cordially;  yours, 

Donald  B.  Hoftman, 

Chairman. 


J'ACiunES      Now      AvAttABu:; 
ConNTY  ConnTHOTrsE,  Al- 


coukthouse 
Former  Leh^h 

LENTOWN,    Pfl. 

FACC  JTIES    IN    BUILDINGS 

2 — Large  cou  "trooms  and  Judge's  chambers 
(fully  equlppe<li. 

24 — Large  r(»oms  suitable  for  hearings, 
lawyer's  conference  rooms  and  offices. 

Law  library  loom  with  racks  and  shelving; 
Prisoner's  doci;;  20  Passenger  push-button 
elevator:  Large  record  storage  areas. 

APPROXIMAT!    DIMENSIONS    OF    BUILDING 

Front  Struc  ;ure — 2  story  and  baiBement, 
90'  X  36'. 

Middle  Stru  iture — 2  story  and  basement, 
75'  X  55'. 

Annex  (built,  1915)  3  floors,  100'  x75'. 

These  facilities  are  now  available,  due  to 
their  being  vacated  by  the  Lehigh  County 
Courts,  which  were  moved  into  a  new  court- 
house recentlj  completed  and  constructed 
directly  across  the  street  from  the  subject 
property. 

This  former  courthouse  complex  Is  In  ex- 
cellent condition:  the  front  portion  of  the 
building  is  a  sturdy  stone  two  (2)  story  and 
basement  struirture  with  traditional  Colonial 
architecture,    (uUy   restored. 

In  tWs  Unit  Is  an  attractive  Colonial 
Courtroom,  typical  of  the  early  courtrooms. 

In  1915  a  viry  substantial  three  (3)  story 
granite,  steel,  and  concrete  addition  was 
erected.  In  tils  Unit  Is  a  large  attractive 
courtroom,  fuljy  equipped. 

Throughout  i  these  structures  are  numer- 
ous rooms  thai  were  used  for  the  transaction 
of  the  business  of  Lehigh  County. 

The  Interlot  and  exterior  have  been  well 
maintained  a<td  extensively  remodeled  sev- 
eral times. 

The  buUdlnlgs  were  used  during  the  last 


two  (3)  years  by  the  Lehigh  County  Com- 
munity College,  which  vacated  them  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1969. 

These  buildlnge  were  designed  for  court 
sessions  and  would  be  Ideal  for  use  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  United  States  Post  Office  Is  located 
eater-comer. 

LOCATION— CONVENIENT  TO  AREAS  TO  BE  SERVED 

Allentown  Is  served  by  the  Intersection  of 
the  Northeast  Extension  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  and  Routes  22-222  and  309. 

Allentown  Is  one  of  the  leading  cities  In 
Pennsylvania.  It  Is  central  and  convenient  to 
all  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  the 
major  cities  of  the  United  States. 

POPULATION 

It  Is  readily  accessible  for  an  estimated 
population  In  1970,  of  approximately  3.500.- 
000  people  excluding  Philadelphia  County. 

(Breakdown  of  population  by  Counties, 
presented  herein) 

HIGHWAYS 

Excellent  access  highways  provide  easy 
access  without  the  need  of  contending  with 
the  heavy  traffic  congestion  In  the  heart  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

HOTELS-  MOTELS 

Modern  motel  facilities  with  restaurants; 
meeting  and  conference  rooms,  are  available. 

Motel  and  Hotel  facilities  within  one  (1) 
block  of  Courthouse: 

Allentown  Motor  Inn,  108  rooms;  restau- 
rant, meeting  rooms.  Americus  Hotel,  330 
rooms:  restaurant,  meeting  rooms.  Total  438 
rooms. 

Also  within  (10)  to  (20)  minutes  by  auto- 
mobile: 1,200  rooms;  restaurant,  meeting 
rooms  In  conveniently  located  modem 
motels. 

AIS  TRANSPORTATION 

The  modem  AUentown-Bethlehem-Easton 
Airport  covering  over  (600)  Acres  provides  di- 
rect Jet  powered  flights  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  without  need  for  the  passen- 
gers to  be  delayed  by  airport  and  highway 
congestion  In  the  larger  cities.  The  port  Is 
but  (15)   minutes  from  the  courthouse. 

It  Is  one  of  the  three  (3)  Jet  Airports  in 
Pennsylvania,  together  with  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh. 

Scheduled  flights  are  provided  by:  United 
Airlines,  Eastern  Airlines,  Allegheny  Airlines, 
Suburban  Aviation  Service,  General  Airlines, 
Altar  Airlines. 

Jet  flights  leave  dally  from  the  Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton  Airport  to:  Pittsburgh, 
non-stop;  Cleveland,  non-stop;  Boston,  one- 
stop;  Washington,  one-stop;  Chicago,  one- 
stop;    Buffalo,  commuter  and  non-stop. 

Dally  flights  from  Allentown  are  as  follows: 
Trunk  airlines  (United- Eastern- Allegheny), 
18  dally;  commuter  service,  29  dally. 

(These  flights  Include  transportation  to: 
Newark,  N.J..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  nu- 
merous other  cities. ) 

Another  airport.  Queen  City  Municipal  Air- 
port, Is  within  (15)  minutes  of  the  court- 
house: provides  excellent  facilities  for  smaller 
private  plane  landings  and  take-offs. 

BUS  TRANSPORTATION 

Bus  transportation  Is  provided  at  a  bus 
terminal  one  ( 1 )  block  from  the  courthouse. 

The  bus  companies  provide  good  public 
transportation  to  Philadelphia;  New  York; 
Reading;  and  Intermediate  and  other  major 
areas. 

AUTOMOBILE   PAHKINC   LOTS 

Within  (Vi)  to  (1)  block  of  Courthouse, 
730  cars. 

Within  (1)  to  (2)  blocks  of  Courthouse, 
1,400  cars. 

Curb  Parklng-metered  spaces  within  ( V2 ) 
to  (2)  blocks  of  Courthouse,  500  cars. 


POPULATION  DATA 


U.S.  census, 
1965 


Projtcted  for 
1970 


Lehigh  County    227,536  285.(X» 

Northampton  County 201,412  252,000 

Bucks  County 305,567  400.000 

Montgomery  County 516,682  650.000 

Delaware  County 553,154  U''^ 

Chester  County 216,608  270.000 

Berks  County 275,515  330.000 

Lancaster  County "8,359  348.000 

Schuylkill  County 173,027  207.000 

Total     2,750,759  3.479,000 

PhiladelphiaCounty 2,002,512  2.200.000 

Total 4.753,271  5,679,000 


ACCESS   H10HWAT8 

Route  No.  22 — East  and  West,  fast  (4) 
lane  limited-access  highway,  provides  ready 
access  to  Allentown  from  Easton,  Bethlehem, 
and  the  communities  lying  to  the  north  in 
Lehigh.  Northampton,  and  Schuylkill  Coun- 
ties. (2»4  hours  to  New  York — 1%  hours  to 
Harrlsburg.) 

Route  No.  309.  the  North-South  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike  and  No.  100.  provide  excellent 
access  to  residents  In  Bucks.  Montgomery, 
Delaware,  and  Chester  Counties  and  also  to 
the  residents  of  Schuylkill  County,  to  the 
north.  (IVi  hours  to  Philadelphia — 2  hours 
to  Wilmington  and  1%  hours  to  Trenton, 
N.J.) 

Route  No.  223 — provides  ready  access  to 
residents  from  Easton,  westwardly  to  Berks 
and  Lancaster  Cotmties.  (%  hour  to  Read- 
ing— IVi  hours  to  Lancaster.) 

Other  Regional  Highways  providing  ready 
access  to  Lehigh.  Northampton.  Schuylkill, 
Bucks.  Montgomery,  Berks.  Delaware,  Chester 
and  Lancaster  Counties:  Routes  115-100-29- 
412-611-191-45  and  78. 

PACILrnES  LOCATED  IN  THE  LEHIGH  VALLET  THAT 
WOULD  USE  THE  FEDERAL  COXJRTHOUSE  IN 
ALLENTOWN  ^ 

1.  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

2.  Mack  Truck  Co. 

3.  Air  Products  Co. 

4.  Proposed  Trexler  Dam 

5.  Tobyhanna  Dejiot 

6.  Tocks  Island  Recreation  Center 

7.  Western  Electric  Co. 

8.  United  States  Steel  Co. 

9.  Lehigh  Valley  Facility  U.S.  Post  Office 

10.  Other  national  Industries  located  In 
the  area. 

INCOMPLETE  STATISTICS  OF  PRESENT  CASE  LOADS 
FROM    UP-STATE    COUNTIES 

Lehigh 132 

Northampton 43 

Schuylkill 79 

Lancaster 62 

Berks   68 


384 


MOTOR  TRANSPORT 


Lehigh  County  has  excellent  motor  freight 
carrier  facilities.  Many  of  the  nation's  largest 
carriers  maintain  completely  staffed  freight 
terminal  facilities  In  Lehigh  County  and  offer 
direct  overnight  service,  both  In  truckload 
and  less-truckload  lots,  to  principal  markets 
within  a  400  mile  radius  of  Allentown. 

HIGHWAY 

U.S.  Highways  22,  222  and  309,  and  State 
Highways  12.  29. 100,  145  and  329  radiate  from 
the  Lehigh  Valley  area.  The  new  Northeast 
Extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
passes  three  miles  west  of  Allentown.  Its 
Lehigh  Valley  Interchange  links  It  directly  to 
Allentown  and  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Thruway 
which  threads  together  Allentown,  Bethle- 
hem, Easton  and  PhllUpsburg,  N.J.,  with  New 
York  points  at  Its  east  end  and  with  Harrls- 
burg and  western  Pennsylvania  points  at  its 
west. 
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Highway  distances  from  Allentovm  funding  section  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  eral  reclamation  law,  and  for  other  pur- 

Miles  aimed  principally  at  the  effort  to  de-     poses.                            

Albany,    NY — - 189  yelop    technological    breakthroughs    in  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

Atlantic  City,  NJf 137  these  areas.  It  is  a  matter  of  real  con-  objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

Baltimore,  Md 136  ^^j^  ^  ^^  j.j^j^^  ^j^g  House  conferees  were  the  bill? 

Boston,   mms 309  ^^^  prepared  to  aim  for  goals  in  fund-  There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 

rh    ter    Pa 68  ^^^  for  these  purposes  to  wlilch  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 

Harrlsburg  Pa  II"""""""!"!  79  conferees  could  agree.  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
Hartford,  Conn 207  I  hope  the  conferees  will  meet  in  the  terior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an  amend- 
New  Haven,  Conn 170  near  future  to  agree  on  a  research  fund-  ment  on  page  2,  line  5,  after  the  word 

New  York  City 94  j^g  figure.  "thereof",  to  strike  out  "which  are  held 

Newark,  N.J 80  Senator  Muskie,  chairman  of  the  Sen-  to  be  subject  to  the  Eicreage  limitation 

Philadelphia— 53  ^^  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol-  provisions  of  Federal  reclamation  laws", 

^OTid«m^  'ri "  290  lution,   and  chairman   of   the   Senate-  and  insert  "which  do  not  fall  within  the 

Reading  Pa      .III"""""!!!""!"    38  House  conference,  and  I  argued  strongly  provisionsof  sectionl";  soas  tomake  the 

scranton,  Pa"I"II"III_II" 79  for  the  Senate  figure.  We  indicated  a  bill  read: 

Syracuse.  N.Y — 216  willingness  to  consider  a  lower  figure  that  S-  2062 

Springfield,  Mass 263  would  still  be  a  realistic  level  from  which  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

Trenton,  N.J 68  ^^  ^^ggj.  ^^le  research  and  development  °f  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

Wllmm^on,    Del— 80  ^  ^^     ^^^    j           encouraged  to  ^"»«^f<»   '»» /fl^'^'f   assembled.    That   the 

WUkes-Barre,    Pa 67  t:^"  «^t~,*  x,l„„„„„„x„t,,,_  Tj.„,„^a~..r  provisions  of  Federal  reclamation  laws   (Act 

Washington,  D.c. 198  hoPe  that  Representative  Harley  Stag-  ^,  j^^^   ^^    ^^    ^^  g^^    ^^    ^^  ^^^ 

GKRS,  of  West  Virginia,  chairman  of  the  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental  there- 

^  .             ^  ».     *w     ^     *    1  House  conferees,  will  be  able  to  pursuade  to)  which  limit  the  acreage  of  irrigable  land 

Lehigh  County  Is  served  by  the  Central  ^^^  jgjj^^  conferees  to  move  closer  to  the  which  may  receive  irrigation  benefits  from, 

VanerLS*rnd°LfdlL  San^  ^  Senate  figure  than  they  were  today.  through,  or  by  means  of  Federal  reclamation 

Valley  Railroad  ana  Keaaing  tympany.  ^^^^^^^^^  works,  shall  not  be  applicable  to  lands  owned 

AIR  ~~^^^^^^^^^~~~  by  States,  political  subdivisions,  and  agen- 

AUentown-Bethlehem-Easton  Airport.  Just  ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  ''^®*  thereof,  so  long  as  such  lands  are  farmed. 

north  of  the  dividing  line  between  Allentown  primarily  In  the  direct  furtherance  of  a  non- 

and  Bethlehem,  provides  commercial  fadll-  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Pres-  revenue-producing  pubUc  function,  as  deter- 

ties  through  United  Air  Lines.  Trans  World  ident     I    ask    unanimous    Consent    that  mined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Airlines  and  Eastern  Air  Lines.  Its  landing  ^j^g^  ^^e  Senate  completes  its  business  ^ec.   2.  In'lgabie  lands  owned  by  States, 

field  of  more  than  600  acres  Includes  a  mod-  t»ja„    ,*  ^tanti  in  adiournment  until  12  PO^*'cal  subdivisions,  and  agencies   thereof 

em  administration  building  with  ample  office  ^^L  „^^,^„„^Jr°  which  do  not  fall  within  the  provisions  of 

space    and    waiting   rooms.   Jet   service   was  ° 'liXT    ™2^oJt^?ktJ^  A^^             «r4*i,^„4.  s«^lon  1  may  receive  water  from  a  Federal 

started   in   October    1966.   A-B-E   Airport    Is  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  reclamaOon   project,   division,   or   unit  If   a 

one  of  four  In  the  nation  readily  equipped  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  valid  recordable  contract  for  the  sale  of  such 

with  personnel  to  provide  jet  pilot  license  ^.^^^^^^^.^^  lands  within  ten  years  of  the  date  of  said 

qualification  testing.  The  Airport  also  offers  contract  has  been  executed  under  terms  and 

modern  hanger  facilities  for  private  and  cor-  ORDER     FOR     RECOGNITION     OF  conditions   satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of 

porate  aircraft.  Adequate  planning  years  ago  SENATOR  STEVENS  TOMORROW  the   Interior   but   without    limitation   upon 

provide   more   than    ample   area   for   future  oxtdt-v    *  «r=„*  irj^^^in    »»-  o,.«ic  selling  price. 

growth.  Reading  Aviation  Service,  Inc.,  pro-  M.^"-  ■t»i"U  OI  west  Virginia.  M.r.  tTes-  The  purchasers  of  lands  sold  under  the 
vides  dally  commuter  flights  to  Newark  Air-  ident,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  provisions  of  this  section,  or  the  heirs  and 
port  and  flights  to  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo,  at  the  conclusion  of  moming  business  devisees  of  such  purchasers,  if  otherwise  ell- 
General  Airlines  provides  dally  flights  to  tomorrow  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  glble  under  reclamation  law  to  receive  project 
Reading,  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Stevens)  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  water  for  the  lands  purchased,  shall  not  be 
Queen  City  Airport  In  Allentown  provides  -pjjg  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without  <ii8<iuallfied  for  delivery  of  water  by  reason 
facilities  for  private  and  corporate  aircraft,  objection  it  is  so  ordered  °^  ^^  amount  of  the  purchase  price  paid 

^^"^^^^^^■^^~  ^^^^—  Sec.  3.  Lessees  of  Irrigable  lands  owned  by 

HOUSE-SENATE     CONFEREES     FAIL  ^„,^  States,   political  subdivisions,   and  agencies 

TO   REACH   AGREEMENT   ON   AIR  ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION    OP  thereof  which  are  held  to  be  subject  to  the 

POLLUTION  RESEARCH  FUNDING  SENATOR  ALLOTT  TOMORROW  acreage    limitation    provUlons    of    Federal 

^S^.<=^  ^^^^^5  RANDOLPH  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi-  ^^.^^S,  tTl  have'n^ttJet  ^^mi; 

EXPRESSES  CONCERN  dent,  I  Sisk  unanimous  consent  that,  at  receive  project   water  subject  to   the   same 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr    President  today  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  able  acreage    limitation    provUlons    of    Federal 

conferees  of  the  House  and  Senate  met  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  to-  reclamation  law  as  private  land  owners, 

to  consider  differences  between  the  ver-  morrow,  the  able  Senator  from  Colorado  ^^_^_^^_ 

sions  of  the  two  bodies  on  S.  2276,  par-  <Mr-  Allott)  be  recognized  for  30  mln-  ATM^TTT>xT,,T:.xTm 

ticularly  those  relating  to  the  level  of  utes.                               ™,tow,    rtr-  v.     *  ADJOURNMENT 

funding  authorizations  for  research  and  The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without  ^j.    KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 

development  in  the  field  of  air  pollution  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  further  mark  of  respect  for  our  recently 

abatement  for  this  fiscal  year.  ^— ^^^^— ^—  departed  and  beloved  colleague.  Senator 

I  express  keen  disappointment  that  the  DxpipERENTIATION   BETWEEN    PRI-  Everett  McKinley  Dhiksen,  I  move  that 

conferees  were  unable  to  agree  on  the  -VATE  AND  PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  OF  ^^'^  Senate  now  stand  adjourned  until 

funding  authorization  level.  LANDS  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  ^^  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

As  principal  author  of  the  research  Qp  ACREAGE  LIMITATION  PROVI-  "^^^  motion  was  imanimously  agreed 

fund  authorization  section  of  the  Clean  siONS  OP  FEDERAL  RECLAMATION  *0'   *"^   **t  ^  o'clock  and  46  minutes 

Air  Act  of  1967,  I  am  concerned  that  ^a^  p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 

alr  pollution  abatement  research  and  de-  row,  Thursday,  October  30,  1969,  at  12 

velopment  activities  have  not  been  pro-  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi-  o'clock  meridian, 

ceeding  at  a  more  rapid  pace.  The  Senate  dent,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  it  before  ___^^^^_^__ 

bUl  authorized  $90  million  for  fiscal  1970  the  Senate  so  that  it  may  become  the 

for  research  and  development  in  pollu-  pending  business  tomorrow,  I  ask  unani-  NOMINATION 

tion  caused  by  fuels  combustion  and  by  mous  consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  Executive  noniination  received  by  the 

vehicles.  The  House  version  authorized  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  496,  senate  October  29  1969- 

only  $18.7  milUon.  S.  2062.  In  the  Am  Force 

Recent  air  pollution  abatement  con-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  phunott    ^*A-m 

ferences  throughout  the  United  States  will  be  stated  by  title.  62f7?Ti.  iSui^^Fo^e.  t^i^liS^?o 

have   demonstrated   the   intense   public  The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A  positions  of  importance  and  res^oiiibmty 

concern  over  air  pollution.  Automotive  bill  (S.  2062)  to  provide  for  the  differen-  designated  by  the  President  in  the  grade  of 

ejchaust  and  electric  generating  stations  tiatlon  between  private  and  public  own-  lieutenant  general  under  the  provisions  of 

are  principal  contributors  to  the  deterio-  ership  of  lands  in  the  administration  of  section  8066,  tiue  lO  of  the  United  states 

rating  quality  of  our  air.  The  research  the  acreage  limitation  provisions  of  Fed-  co<i«- 
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COMPILATIOJ*  OP  STATE  AND  LO- 
CAL ORDINlANCES  ON  NOISE  CON- 
TROL 


HON.  NARK  HATFIELD 

or   ORTGCN 

IN  THE  SENATt  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesda$,  October  28,  1969 

Mr.  HATFItLD.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  28  I  delivered  my  maiden 
speech  on  the  Subject  of  noise  pollution 
before  the  National  Council  on  Noise 
Abatement.  Prom  that  time  I  continued 
to  do  some  extensive  research  in  the  field 
and  had  a  seoond  opportunity  to  voice 
my  concern  oter  this  area  of  environ- 
mental qualityi  on  October  8  at  the  for- 
mation meeting  of  the  Noise  Abatement 
Council  of  Amlerlca. 

Prom  my  research  I  learned  that  the 
noise  levels  in  the  United  States — 
which  48  considered  the  noisiest  country 
ifi  the-- world— were  fast  approaching 
lethal  proportijans  in  many  areas  of  our 
Nation.  The  Reason  for  such  an  ac- 
celeration in  tihe  decibel  rating  of  our 
Nation  is  due  to  those  very  causes  which 
have  also  broiight  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion to  crisisj  proportions:  increased 
population,  urbanization,  industrializa- 
tion, transportation  needs,  and  the  ac- 
companying iMk  of  foresight  to  plan  for 
and  preserve  oUr  environment  In  this  on- 
slaught. As  yoii  are  aware,  the  pollution 
of  our  land,  afc,  and  water  has  become 
such  a  problem  that  we  are  now  faced 
with  a  situatioi  which,  if  not  met  imme- 
diately and  wi^i  all  of  the  creativity  and 
ingenuity  of  oiir  age.  could  mean  the  ex- 
termination of  I  all  forms  of  life  in  many 
areas  of  our  planet.  As  yet,  noise  has  not 
reached  this  proportion,  but  given  the 
present  noise  ifacreases  in  our  environ- 
ment the  same  threat  could  soon  pre- 
vail in  noise  ppUution  that  does  in  air 
and  water  con|amination — and  by  soon, 
I  mean  withlnj  our  lifetime. 

It  is  with  thefe  thoughts  in  mind  that  I 
would  like  to  ptesent  the  following  com- 
pilation of  Static  and  local  ordinances  on 
noise  control  ais  a  suggestion  of  things 
that  are  being  done  by  concerned  indi- 
viduals and  coijimunities  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  contirjulng  assault  of  noise  pol- 
lution on  our  s0ciety.  This  data,  as  far  as 
I  know,  is  the  o|ily  compilation  of  its  kind 
and  represents  information  as  up  to  date 
as  possible.  In  addition  the  compilation  is 
preceded  by  an;  excellent  analysis  on  the 
legal  stspects  o]  noise  control. 

The  following  compilation  and  analy- 
sis of  a  sampling  of  existing  statutes  and 
ordinances  on  noise  control  was  pre- 
pared in  conjunction  with  the  work  of 
the  Psuiel  on  Noise  Abatement  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Commerce  Technical  Ad- 
visory Board  of!  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  Clialrman  of  this  Panel  is 
Dr.  Jack  E.  Ocfldman.  senior  vice  presi- 
dent, research  and  development,  Xerox 
Corp.  The  material  for  this  compilation 
was  collected  bjr  Mr.  Daniel  Flynn  exec- 
utive secretary  df  this  Panel,  and  a  great 
personal  help  to  me  in  my  research  of 


the  noise  problem.  The  analysis  on  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  noise  problem  was 
carried  out  by  a  member  of  this  Panel, 
Mr.  James  J.  Kaufman  of  the  law  firm 
of  Houghton,  Pappas  &  Fink  of  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.  Mr.  Kaufman  has  worked 
closely  with  the  problem  of  noise  con- 
trol for  some  time  through  his  position 
as  legislative  assistant  to  former  New 
York  Representative  Theodore  R.  Kup- 
ferman,  now  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court.  During  his  term  in  Con- 
gress Mr.  Kupferman  was  well  known  for 
his  innovative  and  concerned  dealings 
with  the  noise  pollution  problem. 

This  compilation  and  analysis  Is  being 
published  in  this  manner  and  at  this  time 
in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  interested  State  and 
local  governments  and  the  general  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
compilation  and  analysis  be  entered  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Legal   Aspects   of   Noise   Control 
(By  Jamee  J.  Kaufman) 

Government  Project  Officer:  Mr.  Daniel  R. 
Flynn. 

Executive  Secretary,  Panel  on  Noise  Abate- 
ment, U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Waab- 
Ington,  D.C. 

SCOPE   or    WORK 

The  study  Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  a 
compilation  and  analysis  of  a  sampling  of 
existing  statutes  and  ordinances  on  noise 
control  on  a  Federal,  State  and  local  level. 

INTHODUCnON 

Noise  control  by  means  of  laws  and  reg- 
ulations Involves  balancing  the  rights  and 
remedies  of  the  individual  against  the  rights 
and  remedies  of  society. 

For  practical  purposes,  noise  control  can 
be  considered  In  three  parts:  (1)  the  rights 
of  a  complainant  against  the  nolsem&lcer; 
(2)  the  duty  of  a  noisemaker  to  a  com- 
plainant: and  (3)  the  relationship  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  leg^lslatlon  and  case  law 
to  achievement  of  a  proper  balance  between 
the  first  and  second  considerations. 

Of  the  complainant's  rights  against  the 
noisemaker,  it  should  be  recognized  that,  no 
matter  If  the  noisemaker  Is  a  private  per- 
son or  the  government.  It  Is  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  noise  dlstiirbance  than  with  many 
other  nuisances  because  it  Is  largely  subjec- 
tive.' 

In  balancing  the  rights  of  the  complainant 
against  the  noisemaker  It  may  be  well  to 
keep  in  mind  two  major  principles:  (1)  Each 
person  must  put  up  with  a  certain  amoiint 
of  annoyance,  inconvenience,  and  Interfer- 
ence. (2)  To  determine  the  amount  of  an- 
noyance, inconvenience,  and  Interference 
that  must  be  tolerated,  the  gravity  of  the 
harm  to  the  complainant  sboiild  be  weighed 
against  the  utility  of  the  conduct  of  his 
troublesome  neighbor  (noisemaker).'  In 
other  words,  courts  and  legislatures  are 
called  ufXDn  to  weigh  the  harm  that  is  be- 
ing caused  to  the  plaintiff  (claimant)  by  the 
annoyance,  against  the  reasonableness  of 
the  defendant's  conduct.  Also  to  be  con- 
sidered Is  the  detrimental  effect.  Including 
considerations  such  as  safety  and  cost,  that 
would  be  caused  to  the  defendant  ( and  some- 
times to  the  public)   if  the  defendant  wert 
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forced  to  discontinue  the  activity  that  pro- 
duces the  disturbance. 

One  remedy  sought  against  the  noisemaker 
Is  an  Injunction,  broiight  in  many  cases  by 
an  Individual  complainant  and  In  some 
cases  by  a  class  or  group  of  those  disturbed 
by  a  particular  noise.  More  often,  however, 
claimants  disturbed  by  what  they  regard  as 
excessive  noise  have  sought  as  an  alternative 
an  award  of  money  damages  agaln«t  the 
noisemaker.  Injunctive  relief  has  been  largely 
unsuccessful  in  suits  against  public  airport 
owners  and  operators  for  several  reasons :  ( 1) 
public  necessity  and  convenience  usually 
outweigh  private  or  individual  interests,  the 
rationale  being  the  fact  that  the  air  trans- 
portation industry  serves  a  vital  function  and 
ever-present  demand;  second,  the  Federal 
government  has  pre-empted  the  field  of  air 
traffic  control.  See  Allegheny  Airlines  v.  Vil- 
lage of  Cedarhurst  238  F.  2d  812,  816  (2d  Cer. 
1956)  in  which  the  coiort  stated  that  "The 
Federal  regulatory  system  .  .  .  has  pre- 
empted the  field  (of  air  traffic)  below  as  well 
as  above  1,000  feet  from  the  groimd."  Finally, 
the  coiuts  have  utilized  the  legal  fiction  of 
"legalized  nuisance,"  discussed  later  In  this 
text  and  footnotes,  to  justify  the  conduct  of 
the  air  transportation  industry  which  pro- 
duces the  noise,  and  the  attitudes  of  the 
Federal  government  which  reluctantly  allows 
the  disturbance.' 

One  example  of  the  relationship  between 
the  complainant  and  the  noisemaker  may  be 
found  in  a  brief  discussion  of  airport  noise 
litigation.  Airport  noise  suits  have  tradition- 
ally been  based  upon  legal  theories  such  as 
trespass,  taking  (eminent  domain) ,  nuisance, 
and  constitutional  damaging. 

LEGAL    THEORIES CASE     LAW 

The  trespass  theory  presents  difficult  prob- 
lems relative  to  proof  of  physical  Invasion  of 
the  landowner's  property.  A  condition  pre- 
cedent to  recovery  under  this  theory  would 
be  invasion  by  the  aircraft  of  the  landowner's 
property  ( the  airspace  zone  directly  above  his 
land).  Moreover,  difficulty  in  pleading  may 
arise  under  this  approach  because  the  opera- 
tor of  the  particular  air  flight  would  have  to 
be  named  as  a  defendant  and  only  the  owner 
immediately  below  the  flight  could  maintain 
the  action. 

The  nuisance  theory  necessarily  Involves 
the  weighing  of  the  complainant's  Interest  In 
peace  and  quiet  against  the  Interests  of  the 
ncdsemaker  (defendant)  and  of  the  public. 
It  is  with  respect  to  the  airport  noise  litiga- 
tion illustration  that  the  doctrine  of  "legal- 
ized nuisance"  has  particular  relevance.  This 
doctrine  was  stated  In  workable  and  useful 
terms  by  Lyman  M.  Tondel,  Jr.,  as  follows: 

"Where  a  public  or  quasi-public  enterprise, 
like  a  railroad,  or  a  power  plant  or  gas  works, 
or  a  sewer  system,  or  any  irrigation  system,  or 
thruway  or  an  airport,  or  the  like,  is  expressly 
authorized  by  leg^atlon,  nuisance  claims 
that  arise  out  of  Its  proper  operation  are  to 
be  denied.  The  theory  is  that  even  If  the  ac- 
tivity in  question  would,  if  privately  con- 
ducted, constitute  a  nuisance,  it  has  been 
legalized  by  the  legislative  body  which,  with- 
in constitutional  limits,  authorized  the  par- 
ticular conduct  on  behalf  of  the  public."  ♦ 

Mr.  Tondel  states  that  a  survey  of  all  the 
public  airport  cases  in  the  last  ten  years 
shows  only  two  cases  in  which  the  nuisance 
theory  was  considered  a  proper  basis  for  re- 
covery. Thus,  he  concludes  that  this  theory, 
although  expressed  and  referred  to  as  such 
In  most  complaints  In  this  field,  has  had  lit- 
tle success.' 

The  United  States  Constitution  affords 
protection  to  each  citizen  against  the  taking 
of  his  property  without  just  compensation. 
According  to  the  early  common  law,  the  claim 
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of  title  to  the  landowner's  property  extended 
to  the  imiverse  above,  as  weU  as  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  land  below  (ad,  caelum 
theory) .  As  a  result  of  the  Increased  demands 
upon  aviation,  however,  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  have  declined  to  recognize  this 
theory,  considering  airspace  a  "public  high- 
way." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Congress  spe- 
cifically declared  that  the  Government  has  a 
right  of  free  transit  in  our  navigable  air- 
space, which  shall  Include  "airspace  needed 
to  Insure  safety  in  take  off  or  landing  of  air- 
craft." '  American  courts,  nonetheless,  con- 
tinued to  recognize  the  landowner's  right  to 
just  compensation  for  a  "talking"  of  his 
property  for  public  use.  In  the  famous  1946 
decision  in  United  States  v.  Cousbj/,'  the 
court  held  continuous  flights  of  military  air- 
craft over  landowners'  land,  so  frequent  and 
at  such  low  altitudes  as  to  destroy  the  bene- 
ficial use  of  their  farm,  to  be  a  taking  of  their 
property  which  required  just  compensation 
under  the  Fifth  Amendment."  With  the 
Co  lis  by  case  the  Supreme  Court  put  an  end, 
once  and  for  all,  to  the  ancient  maxim  of  eui 
coelum  ownership.  The  Court  said  that  own- 
ership to  the  sky  had  no  place  in  the  modern 
world." 

The  constitutional  taking  theory,  which 
has  been  increasingly  relied  upon  by  attor- 
neys is  perha|}8  most  Eignificant.'"  The  ques- 
tion of  what  constitutes  a  taking  becomes  a 
key  one  In  light  of  the  Causby  decision.'' 

Sixteen  years  after  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Causby, 
the  Court  in  Griggs  v.  Allegheny  Airport" 
extended  the  liability  for  the  "taking"  to  the 
operator  of  the  airport.  The  property  owner 
sued  Allegheny  County  (operator  of  the 
Greater  Pittsburgh  Airport)  and  recovered 
under  the  Federal  Constitution's  14th 
Amendment  on  the  basis  of  a  taking  of  an 
aviation  easement  over  his  land.  The  de- 
fendant airport  operator  argued  reasonably 
but  unsuccessfully,  that  If  there  was  a  tak- 
ing. Congress  had  placed  liability  on  the 
s.houlders  of  the  Federal  Government  when  it 
granted  It  the  right  of  free  transit.  In  up- 
holding the  suit  of  the  landowner,  the  Court 
reasoned  that  the  airport  operator  must  first 
acquire  an  easement  of  flight.  The  Court 
said  that  it  Is  the  airport  operator  who  causes 
the  interference,  that  the  Government  takes 
nothing,  and  that  it  is  the  local  authority 
which  decides  whether  or  not  to  buUd  an 
airport  and  where  it  Is  to  be  located." 

In  Griggs,  flights  over  plaintiff's  country 
home  were  said  to  be  "regular  and  almost 
continuous"  at  altitudes  between  30  and  300 
feet  above  the  house.  The  disturbance  was 
considered  so  great  that  plaintiff's  family 
moved  from  their  home,  which  they  teeti- 
tied  was  rendered  undesirable  and  unbearable 
for  their  residential  use.  It  is  significant  that 
in  both  Causby  and  Griggs  the  plaintiffs 
found  it  necessary  to  leave  their  land  because 
it  was  substantially  unfit  for  residential 
use." 

Poet-Griggs  decisions  of  Federal  courts 
continue  to  require  overhead  flights  as  a  pre- 
condition for  taking  of  the  landowner's  prop- 
erty. Whether  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  will 
interpret  Interference  resulting  from  lateral 
as  well  as  overhead  flights  as  a  taking  as 
post-Grj^^s  decisions  in  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  state  courts  have  done  is  not  clear." 

What  is  clear  is  that.  In  addition  to  prov- 
ing low  and  freqxient  flights,  a  plaintiff 
must  show  that  as  a  result  of  the  flights 
there  has  been  a  substantial  if  not  complete 
deprivation  of  the  use  of  his  property." 

The  effect  of  the  foregoing  decisions  will 
be  influenced  by  whether  or  not  the  State 
Constitution  of  the  state  In  which  a  claim- 
ant resides  has  provision  for  compensation 
due  to  a  damaging  of  his  property  as  well 
as  a  taking. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

From  the  foregoing  case  law  discussion  at 
least  these  conclusions  may  be  drawn:  (1) 
A  nuisance  caused  by  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  a  body  operating  under  govern- 
mental authority  and  resulting  from  noise 
does  not  constitute  a  taking,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  causes  a  devaluation  In  mar- 
ket value  of  adjoining  property.  This  premise 
also  assiunes  that  there  is  no  showing  of 
negligence  with  respect  to  the  source  of  the 
noise.  (2)  The  foregoing  conclusion  repre- 
sents the  federal  rule,  the  coirmion  law  rule, 
and  the  rule  of  those  states  with  constitu- 
tional language  following  the  federal  pattern 
of  compensation  for  a  taking.  (3)  Those 
states  which  have  a  constitution  that  pro- 
vides for  compensation  for  property  damaged 
as  well  as  taken  will  permit  broader  recov- 
ery against  the  Government  for  the  nuisance 
( noise ) . 

Case  law  represents  only  one  part  of  a 
four-part  approach  to  the  problem  of  regu- 
lation of  noise  control  through  the  law.  De- 
cisions must  be  read  and  their  effect  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  existing  and  proposed 
legislation  on  a  Federal,  State  and  local  level. 

LEGISLATION FEDERAL    INVOLVEMENT 

An  analysis  of  regulation  on  the  Federal 
level  suggests  a  perusal  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  AvlaUon  Act  of  1958.'^  The  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  which  is  greatly  inter- 
ested In  safety  and  noise  abatement,  re- 
quires that  each  particular  model  or  make 
of  aircraft  receive  an  "airworthiness  certif- 
icate," which  specifies  the  conditions  under 
which  the  aircraft  may  be  used  In  air  trans- 
portation. In  addition,  the  PAA  requires  that 
an  airline  receive  an  "air  operating  certif- 
icate" before  it  may  operate  a  given  aircraft 
and  schedule  service  at  a  particular  air- 
port."* 

It  Is  clear  that  the  FAA  has,  under  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  full  power  to 
prescribe  air  traffic  rules  for  the  "protection 
of  p>ersonB  and  property  on  the  ground,"  In- 
cluding prescription  of  air  traffic  rules  In  the 
Interest  of  noise  abatement.'" 

The  FAA,  in  exercising  its  statutory  au- 
thority, has  set  noise  limits  for  Jet  airplane 
take-offs  (but  not  landings)  and  has  adopted 
filght  procediu^s  at  Kennedy  International 
and  other  public  airports.  Including  the 
adoption  of  preferential  runways  systems." 

The  FAA  noise  abatement  program,  now 
combined  with  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, has  gained  momentum  and  au- 
thority with  the  signing  Into  law  of  H.R. 
3400  (July  12,  1968)  which  added  a  new 
Section  611  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1968,  spedflcally  requiring  the  FAA  to  estab- 
lish and  enforce  regulations  to  control  air- 
craft noise,  Including  sonic  boom. 

Under  the  new  law  the  FAA  Is  given  power 
to  withhold  or  revoke  certification  of  an  air- 
plane which  is  too  noisy  by  Its  standards.  It 
should  be  noted  that,  at  the  present  time, 
the  noise  factor  Is  to  be  taken  Into  account 
In  the  development  and  the  manufacture  of 
new  aircraft.  Regulation  of  existing  models 
may  be  forthcoming  In  the  not  too  distant 
future.  Section  611  further  directs  that  the 
FAA,  in  establishing  noise  standards,  should 
consider  whether  any  proposed  standard  "Is 
consistent  with  the  highest  degrees  of  safety" 
and  whether  it  is  "economically  reasonable, 
technologically  practical  and  appropriate  for 
the  particular  type  of  aircraft  to  which  it 
win  apply."  The  FAA  is  expected  to  issue  the 
first  noise  restrictions  within  the  month; 
See  Appendix,  supra. 

Briefly  and  edrnply,  the  aircraft  noise  con- 
trol problem  may  be  considered  from  two  dis- 
tinct points  of  view:  (1)  the  noise  which  la 
produced  from  the  operation  of  the  aircraft 
itself;  and  (2)  the  effect  of  the  aircraft 
noUe  upon  the  people  on  the  ground. 

Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  fact  that 
the  primary  source  of  aircraft  noise  is  the 
engine,  there  are  three  broad  approaches 
which  may  be  utilized  to  achieve  reUef  from 
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exceed ve  aircraft  noise:  (1)  Move  the  noise 
away  from  the  people.  (3)  Move  the  people 
away  from  the  noise.  (8)  Leeeen  the  amount 
of  noise  produced  by  the  aircraft.  Zoning  and 
land-use  problems  are  particularly  involved 
with  the  first  and  second  approaches." 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  problems 
which  exist  as  a  result  of  present  jet  service, 
the  threat  of  additional  noise  horror  looms 
in  anticipation  of  the  proposed  Jumbo-jeta 
and  supersonic  transports.  Complex  legal 
problems  presented  in  new  forms  with  respect 
to  control  in  this  area  will  demand  caref\il 
consideration  and  sound  judgment  on  a 
case-to-case  basis. 

While  considerable  attention  has  neces- 
sarily been  drawn  to  the  legal  problems  of 
a'rcraft  noise  reduction  and  respective  leg- 
islation and  litigation,  one  must  not  over- 
look the  state  and  growth  of  the  law  con- 
cerned with  control  of  other  noise  sources. 

Aside  from  the  proposed  Federal  legisla- 
tion mentioned  earlier  specifically  related  to 
aircraft  noise  control,  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  on  April  21,  1966.  A  Representative  from 
New  York,  Theodore  R.  Kupferman,  Intro- 
duced m  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
first  bill  to  comprehensively  deal  with  the 
problems  of  noise  in  general.'^ 

Kupferman's  bill,  reintroduced  in  the  90th 
Congress,  1st  Session,  January  18.  1967,  as 
H.R.  2819,  and  referred  to  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Porelg^n  Commerce  Committee, 
would  establish  an  Office  of  Noise  Control 
within  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General 
under  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  This,  In  my  opinion.  Is  where  it 
should  be  because  general  noise  should  be 
considered  a  health  problem.  The  noise  con- 
trol office,  headed  by  a  Director  and  assisted 
by  a  Noise  Control  Advisory  Coxincll,  would 
provide  grants  In  aid  for  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  research  ways  and  means  of 
control,  prevention  and  abatement  of  noise. 
Moreover,  the  bill  specifically  provides  that 
the  Office  of  Noise  Control  would  coop>erate 
fully  with  existing  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments presently  working  In  the  field  of 
jet  noise  abatement. 

One  of  the  primary  functions  of  the  Office 
of  Noise  Control  would  be  to  act  as  a  national 
clearing  house  for  general  and  specific  noise 
information.  It  could,  upon  request,  dis- 
seminate the  wealth  of  its  accumulated 
knowledge  to  state  and  local  governments 
to  help  them  control  noise  at  its  point  of 
origin.  The  Office  of  Noise  Control  would 
serve  a  similar  research  and  educational 
function,  with  respect  to  noise  from  all 
sources,  as  the  National  Aircraft  Noise 
Abatement  Council  (a  private,  non-profit 
council  of  aircraft-industry  representatives) 
presently  serves  In  the  field  of  aircraft  noise 
abatement. 

On  May  16,  1969,  and  for  the  first  time,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  under  Secretary 
George  P.  Shultz,  promulgated  new  stand- 
ards for  industrial  noise.  These  standards, 
known  as  the  Walsh-Healey  Health  and 
Safety  Regulations,  became  effective  on  May 
20,  1969;  they  were  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  Volume  34,  Number  96.  Part  2. 
pp.  7948-7949.  T'he  standards  only  apply  to 
those  firms  which  have  Federal  contracts  of 
$10,000  or  more  during  the  course  of  one 
year. 

The  new  regulations  establish  a  maximum 
allowable  level  of  90  decibels  measured  on 
the  A  scale  for  a  continuous  eight  hour  per 
day  exposure.  As  the  permissible  noise  level 
exp>oeures  increase  in  decibels,  the  duration 
pter  day  and  per  hours  decreases,  as  follows: 

8  hours 90     dBA 

6  hours 92     dBA 

4  hours 95     dBA 

3  hours 97     dBA 

2  hours 100  dBA 

1V4  hours - 102  dBA 

1  hour 106  dBA 

V4  hour 110  dBA 

V4  hour  (or  less) 116  dBA 
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For  wordlnf  of  Section  150-204.10  of  the 
new  Labor  re|:ulatlon8.  see  Appendix,  supra. 

On  April  13,  1969,  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tyd- 
Ings  Introduced  In  the  Senate  a  bill  (S.  1818) 
designed  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion  of  con- 
siderations o1  environmental  quality  In  the 
decision  malting  processes  of  government. 
The  bill,  entitled  the  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1969,  would  establish  within  the 
Executive  Oflice  of  the  President  an  Office 
of  Envlronmectal  Quality.  Headed  by  a  Di- 
rector appointed  by  the  President,  the  office 
would  be  reliitlvely  small  and  select,  with 
the  autborltf  to  review,  clear,  coordinate 
and  appraise  policies  and  projects  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemrqent  which  may  Eidversely  af- 
fect the  qualify  and  Integrity  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

The  aforen^ntloned  idea  was  carried  for- 
ward by  Presl|lent  Nixon  with  the  announce- 
ment on  May]  39,  1969,  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Environmental  Quality  Council  and 
the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  created  by  Executive 
Order.  The  ^vlronmental  Quality  Council 
is  composed  ;of  the  Vice-President,  Secre- 
taries of  Agrltfulture,  Commerce.  HEW.  HTTD, 
Interior,  and  trransportatlon.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  Council  to  advise  and  assist  the 
President  with  respect  to  environmental 
quSirCy  matters  and  to  perform  such  other 
relsftSd  dutles|  as  the  President,  from  time  to 
time,  may  p^scrlbe.  The  aforementioned 
Council  may  be  a  suitable  governmental  ve- 
hicle for  the  institution  of  a  central  coordi- 
nating agencyj  and  clearing  house  for  Federal 
noise  control  programs. 

One  of  the  primary  functions  of  an  Office 
of  Noise  Control  such  as  that  envisioned  in 
the  Kupfermin  bill  referred  to  earlier,  or 
a  central  coofdlnatlng  unit  within  the  En- 
vironmental Council,  or  even  a  division 
within  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
would  be  to  c<)operate  with  all  Federal  agen- 
cies Interested  In  noise  abatement  and  also 
to  cooperate  IJully  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  tfielr  programs  for  noise  control. 

LKOISLATION ^ATI     AND     LOCAL     INVOLVEMENT 

Any  Federal  coordinating  program  must 
assist  the  Sta^e  and  local  governments  which, 
unfortxinatelyi  to  date,  have  been  hesitant  in 
initiating  adeduate  prog^rams.  Many  state  and 
local  governments  have  no  laws  dealing  with 
the  problem  bf  general  noise  control;  nor 
do  they  have  jany  kind  of  program  to  study 
the  problem  knd  to  draft  such  laws. 

New  York,  io  the  author's  linowledge,  be- 
came, in  Julj  1965.  the  first  state  In  the 
United  States  Ito  enact  a  state  Highway  Antl- 
Nolae  Statute;  This  law  provides  a  measur- 
able noise  llinlt  which  can  be  enforced 
agalnstt  moton  veblclee  creating  excessive  or 
unusual  nolsd.  The  Act  defines  as  excessive 
noise  "...  a  vehicle  which  produces  a  sound 
of  88  declble^  or  more  on  the  A  scale. "  90 
decibels,  on  tl^e  A  soale.  therefore,  is  a  level 
at  which   violations   would   be  charged   and 

he  noLse  is  measured  at  road- 
where  trucks  pass  at  speeds 

miles  per  hour.^' 

ecently    adopted    comprehen- 

way     noise     legislation     that 
noise  levels  In  excess  of  82 

nger    cars    and    92    dBA    for 


arrests  made, 
side  toll  staMi 
of  less  than  3 

California 
slve     antl-hi 
would  prohib: 
dBA    for 
trucks  and  bu 

Most  states!  have  motor  vehicle  statutes 
or  codes  dealing  with  the  requirement  of 
mufflers  on  aiitomobiles  and  trucks  to  pre- 
vent excesslvej  or  unusual  noise.  These  stat- 
utes, however  usually  fall  to  spell  out  quanti- 
tative measui^Bs  in  decibels  at  which  vio- 
lations would' occur.  Thus  the  statutes  are 
for  the  most  part  extremely  difficult  to  en- 
force and  are  ^lerefore  usually  not  enforced. 
For  a  listing  bf  the  antl-nolse  laws  of  the 
various  states  by  section  nimiber  with  a  brief 
parenthetical  ^lescrlptlon  of  the  type  of  regu- 
lation   see   Api>endix,   supra.   For   the   stat- 
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utory    language    of    the    state    codes,    see 
Appendix,  supra. 

There  are  situations  where  a  Joint  re- 
sponse from  several  states  or  cities  may  be 
required  to  effectively  control  an  environ- 
mental problem.  The  Joining  of  states  or 
cities  in  a  regional  response  to  the  noise 
control  problem  has  not  been  forthcoming, 
with  the  exception  of  the  New  York  Port 
Authority.*  The  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority governs,  among  other  things,  air- 
craft operation  procedures  at  Kennedy  In- 
ternational. LaOuardia,  Newark  and  Teter- 
boro  airports. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  has  for 
years  Imposed  noise  limitations  on  aircraft 
taking  off  from  its  alrpoits  and  monitors 
the  takeoffs  to  assure  compliance.  TTie  Au- 
thority exercises  its  right  to  prescribe  noise 
limits  in  its  capacity  as  an  airport  owner- 
operator  and  not  as  an  exercise  of  local  gov- 
ernmental police  power  to  regulate  in  a  legis- 
lative sense.  See  Port  of  New  York  Author- 
ity v.  Eastern  Airlines,  Inc.,  E.D.N.Y.  1966, 
259  F.  Supp,  745.  The  Authority  does  not 
regulate  landings  Inasmuch  as  approach  pro- 
cedures are  executed  off  the  premises  In 
which  It  has  a  proprietory  Interest.  More- 
over, the  Port  of  New  York  Authority's  noise 
limitation  rules  have  been  stated  to  be  ex- 
pressly subordinate  to  the  FAA  rules,  and 
aooordingly,  do  not  conflict  with  FAA  pro- 
cedures. 

Whether  unauthorized  regulations  set  by 
the  airport  owner  which  are  in  conflict  with 
those  of  the  FAA  would  be  upheld  is  not 
clear. 

This  Is  a  gray  area  of  the  law  which  may 
become  the  next  battlefield  In  the  flght  of 
the  citizens  who  live  near  airports  and  who 
are  demanding  relief   from  Jet   noise. 

Inasmuch  as  most  airports  are  owned  by 
govemmentELl  bodies  of  one  classification  or 
another,  we  can  expect  Increasing  political 
and  economic  (including  law  suits)  pressures 
on  our  local  governments  to  find  a  solution. 
The  Federal  government  will  most  likely  not 
be  able  to  divorce  Itself  from  sharing  heavily 
(money)  In  whatever  solution  may  be  found. 

Unfortunately  we  have  not  learned  as 
quickly  as  we  should  have  from  the  disasters 
which  have  resulted  in  our  failure  to  ade- 
quately deal,  years  ago,  with  the  problem  of 
air  and  water  pollution.  A  regional  approach 
combining  the  talents  and  money  of  several 
states  should  be  considered  In  a  common 
effort  to  establish  research  and  development 
programs  directed  toward  the  alleviation  of 
excessive  noise  from  sources  other  than  air- 
craft. For  example,  there  is  no  reason  why 
states  could  not  Join  together  to  provide  uni- 
form motor  vehicle  statutes  that  quantita- 
tively spell  out  the  levels  at  which  violations 
would  occur.  A  comprehensive  motor  vehicle 
statute  could  be  uniformly  adopted  by  all 
the  states  patterned  after  that  of  New  York 
or  California,  except  that  more  sophisticated 
means  of  measiirement  and  enforcement 
must  be  provided. 

Uniform  state  and/or  city  codes  could  also 
be  enacted  concerning  requirements  In  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  housing  and 
the  problem  of  elimination  of  airborne  and 
structure  noises.  Of  course,  it  would  be  Im- 
portant to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  with  the  statutes  of  the 
states. 

When  planning  noise  controls  on  various 
levels  of  government  it  Is  important  that 
constitutional  considerations  not  be  over- 
looked. The  Federal  government  does  not  en- 
Joy  the  use  of  police  power  unless  provided 
by  the  Constitution.  Accordingly,  the  Federal 
government  may  act  under  Article  I.  Section 
8,  of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution 
to  regulate  various  matters  such  a«  labor 
conditions  and  safety. 

Police  power  does  exist  on  a  state  level 
and  may  be  exercised  unless  arbitrary,  un- 
reasonable or  caprldotis,  and  as  long  as  its 
exercise  does   not  deprive  a   person  of  his 
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property  without  due  process  of  law  (emi- 
nent domain) .  Thus  the  states  are  more  flex- 
ible in  their  ability  to  deal  with  the  noise 
problem  because  they  do  not  require  a  spe- 
cifically delegated  legislative  power  as  in  the 
case  of  federal  legislation.  As  long  as  the 
proptosed  controls  of  the  state  statute  do  not 
conflict  with  federal  legislation,  or  areas  re- 
served for  or  to  the  Federal  government,  they 
will  stand,  as  evidenced  by  recent  enactment 
of  state  air  and  water  pollution  statutes.  On 
the  same  theory,  the  states  have  for  some 
time  validly  legislated  controls  in  the  fields 
of  licensing,  health,  safety,  labelling  and 
zoning.  Moreover,  local  levels  of  government 
are  free  to  exercise  police  power  and  may 
establish  maximum  noise  levels  through  en- 
actment of  ordinances  and  zoning. 

While  the  manufacture  of  appliances  and 
equipment  could  be  controlled  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  on  a  finding  that  the  ex- 
cessive noise  produced  from  the  items  Is  or 
could  be  detrimental  to  health  on  the  same 
basis  that  federal  regulation  of  air  pollution 
is  Justified,  it  is  at  the  city  code  level  that 
noise  sources  of  garbage  collection,"  con- 
struction noise,"  motor  vehicles,  loud 
speakers,  and  many  other  noise  sources  can 
be  effectively  controlled.^"  It  Is  Important, 
however,  to  exercise  extreme  caution  when 
attempting  to  solve  the  problem  by  simply 
passing  a  law.  We  should  Inquire  first 
whether  all  is  being  done  to  deal  otherwise 
with  the  problem. 

As  part  of  the  present  study,  letters  were 
sent  to  the  adminlstratloiis  of  over  fifty 
cities  throughout  the  United  States  in  an 
effort  to  determine  whether  they  consider 
a  noise  problem  to  exist  in  their  communi- 
ties, and  the  character  and  status  of  their 
responses.  If  any,  to  the  noise  problem.  The 
representative  of  each  city  was  asked  for  Its 
city's  ordinances  and  codes  dealing  with 
noise  and  whether  the  Jurisdictions  in  the 
metropolitan  area  in  question  have  taken  a 
coordinated  approach  in  noise  control  efforts. 
In  addition,  each  city  was  asked  to  comment 
on  any  control  measures  taken,  how  effec- 
tive the  enforcement  has  been,  and  whether 
noise  control  is  considered  to  be  a  serious 
problem. 

The  responses  to  the  inquiries  outlined 
above  provide  insight  into  the  attitudes  of 
urban  areas  toward  noise  and  Its  control  and, 
at  the  same  time,  create  a  broader  base  upon 
which  to  analyze  the  municipal  codes  in  the 
country.  Time  and  space  do  not  p>ermlt  an 
exhaustive  reproduction  of  each  city  code  in 
the  United  States  dealing  with  noise  con- 
trol. A  representative  sampling  has  been 
complied,  however,  and  is  set  forth  in  the 
statutory  language  of  flfty-slx  cities,  whlcU 
appears  in  the  Appendix,  supra. 

The  average  city  statute  contains  general 
statutory  language  prohibiting  excessive 
noise  and  usually  requires  a  muffler  on  motor 
vehicles.  This  type  of  statute  has  been  clas- 
sified by  the  author  as  a  "Class  D"  code;  see 
Appendix,  supra. 

The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  general 
statute,  referred  to  above  is  usually  a  small 
fine.  See  Akron,  Appendix,  supra.  In  some 
cases  violation  Is  more  than  a  mere  offense 
or  violation  and  in  fact  may  constitute  a  mis- 
demeanor under  the  penal  laws  of  the  city  in 
question.  See  Minneapolis.  Appendix,  supra. 
Unless  enforced,  however,  the  punitive  pro- 
visions of  these  ordinances  tire  worthless. 
Most  ordinances  are  not  effectively  enforced. 

One  example  of  the  responses  of  a  large 
city  to  the  complex  problems  of  urban  noise 
is  seen  in  New  York  City.  For  decades  it  has 
had  a  basic  code  which  contains  language 
prohibitive  of  excessive  noise  In  several  areas. 
For  reproduction  of  Section  435.50  of  the 
city's  t>aslc  noise  ordinance,  see  Appendix, 
supra. 

The  prime  difflculty  with  the  New  Yorlc 
City  Anti-Noise  Code,  and  other  general 
codes  rimilar  in  statutory  language  (Class 
C) .  Is  the  fact  that  no  quantitative  mieasures 
are  set  forth  at  which  violations  would  oc- 
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cur.  and  there  Is  no  provUion  for  adequate 
measurement  for  excessive  noise.  Two-thirds 
of  the  flfty-slx  statutes  of  the  cities  exam- 
ined herein  contain  similar  language  to  the 
New  York  City  code,  are  general  in  nature, 
and  could  be  classified  Class  C,  notwithstand- 
ing an  attempt  to  include  in  the  sampling  as 
many  Class  B  cities  as  possible. 

Some  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  have  taken 
a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  noise  prob- 
lem. Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  for  example, 
lists  five  methods  by  which  that  city  has 
attempted  to  regulate  noise :  zoning  code  en- 
forcement; noise  ordinance  enforcement; 
public  niUsance  action;  licensing  require- 
ments; and  indirectly,  in  buUding  code  re- 
quirements. In  Minneapolis'  zoning  code, 
the  noise  ordinance  provides  for  noise  limita- 
tions in  M-l  districts  and  sets  forth  per- 
formance standards,  to  wit: 

"(1)  Noise. — In  the  Ml  Districts  at  no 
point  on  the  boundary  of  a  Residence  or 
Business  District  shall  the  sound  pressure 
level  of  any  operation  or  plant  (other  than 
background  noises  not  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  manufacturer)  exceed  the 
decibel  limits  in  the  octave  bands  designated 
below: 

"MAXIMUM  PERMITTED  SOUND  LEVEL  (DECIBELS) 

Along  residence       Along  business 
Octave  band  frequency  district  district 

(cycles  per  second)  boundaries  boundaries 


Oto75 

75  to  150 

150  to  300 

300  to  600 

600  to  1,200... 
1.200  to  2,400. 
2  400  to  4  800. 
Over  4,800 


The  primary  function  of  any  anti-noise 
statute,  whether  on  a  state  or  local  level. 
Is  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  to  wit:  control 
of  specific  types  of  noise  which  have  been 
deemed  by  the  community  to  be  unwanted. 
The  acid  test  of  a  noise  ordinance  is  whether 
it  Is  effective.  Accordingly,  an  overly  elab- 
orate noise  ordinance  on  a  state  or  local 
level,  if  not  effective,  may  be  of  little  or  no 
use.  One  of  the  primary  reasons  a  noise 
statute  may  not  be  effective  could  be  the 
fact  that  it  has  not  been  accepted  by  the 
community  whose  appropriate  governmental 
body  enacted  It.  If  It  has  not  been  accepted, 
it  most  likely  will  not  be  effectively  en- 
forced. Also  a  statute,  though  elal>orate  In 
wording  and  design,  may  not  be  effective 
where  the  enforcement  arm  of  the  city  is 
without  enough  money  to  facilitate  those 
procedures  necessary  to  Its  enforcement;  for 
example,  use  of  a  sound  analyzing  meter. 
Examples  of  this  problem  were  evidenced 
in  the  cities  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  as  set 
forth  In  the  Appendix  supra;  Port  Lauder- 
dale, Florida,  Appendix,  supra,  and  Peoria, 
Illinois,  Appendix,  supra.  In  contrast,  a  city 
which  has  had  favorable  experiences  with 
the  sound  analyzer  in  terms  of  effective  en- 
forcement Is  the  city  of  Hemet,  Riverside 
County,  CaUfomla,  as  set  forth  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, supra. 

Memphis,  Tennessee,  has  been  called  l£e 
quietest  city  in  the  United  States.  This  city 
has  essentially  a  general  Class  C  anti-noise 
ordinance.  It  does  not  have  an  elaborate 
means  of  measurement  of  excessive  sound  or 
noise,  and  its  ordinance  does  not  spell  out  in 
quantitative  measiires  the  point  at  which  a 
violation  would  occur.  It  does  have,  however, 
an  essential  Ingredient  in  any  municipality's 
campaign  against  excessive  noise.  It  has 
made  a  coordinated  effort  to  educate  the 
community  to  the  need  for  a  quieter  city.  In 
so  doing.  It  has  created  a  community  re- 
sponse which  is  tantamount  to  an  accept- 
ance, to  some  degree,  of  voluntary  noise  con- 
trol. Voluntary  noise  control  Is  the  most  ef- 
fective type  of  control.  The  realities  of  eco- 
nomics and  human  nature,  however,  com- 
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pel  regulation  to  a  certain  extent  to  obtain 
compliance  with  suggested  noise  reduction 
otherwise  not  forthcoming.  New  York  took  a 
major  step  in  this  direction  with  the  en- 
actment of  a  new  building  code  proposed  by 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn.  The 
building  code  is  set  forth  In  the  Appendix, 
supra.  Its  provisions  relating  to  sound  char- 
acteristics In  buildings  are  sophisticated  and 
yet  not  overly  elaborate.  It  is  somewhat  pre- 
mature to  effectively  evaluate  the  building 
code.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  it  will 
be  effective.  New  York  City  has  also  taken  a 
new  approach  to  control  noise  from  sources 
other  than  buildings.  Including  the  tradi- 
tional sources  of  garbage  collection,  truck 
brakes  and  horns,  mufflers,  excavation  and 
construction  work  and  the  like,  with  the  en- 
actment of  an  Environmental  Quality  Ad- 
ministration. One  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Administration  Is  to  obtain  the  necessary 
community  acceptance  of  noise  control.  It 
should  supplement  the  anti-noise  task  force 
set  up  by  Mayor  Lindsay  In  1968  under  the 
direction  of  Neal  A.  Anderson. 

New  York  City  hopefully  will  now  update 
its  basic  noise  code  (435.50)  to  a  Class  B  type 
statute  to  provide  quantitative  measures  in 
decibels  at  which  point  violations  would  oc- 
cur. In  addition  New  York  should  invest  in 
the  necessary  equipment  for  enforcement  of 
such  standards,  to  wit:  a  mobile  sound  anal- 
yzer unit.  It  may  well  be  that  with  a  co- 
ordinated approach,  si>earheaded  by  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Administration,  there 
win  be  no  need  to  revise  and  rewrite  the  noise 
ordinance  to  the  point  where  it  might  be 
classified  as  a  Class  A  statute.  New  York  is 
an  example  of  the  need  for  a  city  to  fit  the 
statutory  language,  purpose  and  design  to  its 
particular  requirements,  bearing  in  mind  the 
test  of  effectiveness. 

Municipalities  are  in  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion when  they  are  confronted  with  a  legisla- 
tor who  would  suggest  a  more  elaborate  noise 
ordinance  and  are  met  with  resistance  by 
other  legislators  who  suggest  that  the  noise 
ordinance  which  Is  presently  on  the  books  is 
not  enforced. 

The  regulatory  code  on  a  local  level  would 
be  much  more  easily  enforced  if  the  com- 
plainant   or   police   officer    and    the    alleged 
violator    both    were    aware    that    machinery 
exists  to  measure  the  noise  in  question.  The 
handling  of  the  alleged  violation  on  a  more 
mechanical  and  scientific  basis  would  retard 
the  incidence  of  exceslve  noise  making.  In  the 
author's  Judgment,  in  the  same  way  in  which 
the  tise  or  threatened  use  of  radar  has  re- 
tarded the  amount  of  speeding  on  our  high- 
ways. It  is  interesting  to  note  the  reaction  of 
a  defendant  who  has  received  a  summons  for 
speeding  where  radar  was  used,  as  contrasted 
with  the  reaction  when  simply  stopped  by 
an  officer  In  a  patrol  car  after  having  fol- 
lowed and  "clocked"  the  defendant  for  a  cer- 
tain distance.  This  Is  not  to  say  the  level  of 
sophistication    of    noise    measurement    has 
reached  the  same  degree  as  that  of  testing 
and  reading  radar  equipment  by  our  enforce- 
ment agents.  The  analogy,  however,  is  rele- 
vant in  that  through  the  education  process 
our  enforcement  agencies  and  its  officers  can 
be  taught  to  effectively  use  sound  measuring 
Instruments.  Once  success  Is  achieved  in  their 
use,  the  word  will  soon  spread  to  the  violators 
(noise-makers).   At  this  point  some  of  the 
violators  may  become  aware  of  the  need  to 
curtail  their  noisy  activities.  While  they  will 
not  be  quieter  by  voluntary  compliance,  they 
will  be  forced  to  recognize  the  enforcement 
measures  as  a  deterrent  to  their  noisy  activ- 
ity; they  will  not  want  to  be  caught. 

CONCLUSION 

First,  It  is  helpful  to  consider  the  response 
of  the  law  to  the  noise  problem  from  at  least 
four  points  of  Influence:  (1)  case  law.  (2) 
Federal  statutes,  (3)  State  statutes,  and  (4) 
local  laws  (County,  City,  Town  and  Village). 
None  of  the  case  holdings  or  language  of  the 
statutes  or  ordinances  at  the  various  levels 
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should  l^e  read  in  a  vacuum.  E^ch  factual  sit- 
uation (noise  disturbance)  demanding  a 
remedy  must  be  considered  unique  unless  a 
pattern  is  clear  suggesting  uniform  treat- 
ment, such  as  the  state  motor  vehicle  codes. 

Second,  with  respect  to  aircraft  noise  re- 
duction, additional  federal  standards  are  nec- 
essary and  will  be  forthcoming.  The  Federal 
Government  will  be  forced  to  assume  Increas- 
ing authority  and  responsibility  for  noise 
control,  especially  in  areas  where  it  has  pre- 
empted the  field.  Fact  patterns  squarely  with- 
in the  Griggs  decision  will  permit  recovery 
ag^nst  the  owner-c^erator  of  an  alrj>ort  but 
not  the  Federal  Government. 

Increasing  pressure,  including  millions  of 
dollars  in  threatened  or  actual  law  suits,  will 
be  placed  upon  the  owner  of  the  airport  to 
set  noise  limitations  on  aircraft  and  find  ad- 
ditional solutions. 

Third,  the  real  frontier  to  be  explored  in 
noise  pollution  Is  general  noise  reduction  and 
control  (not  limited  to  aircraft).  More  study 
Is  needed  in  this  area  on  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  industry.  Educational  efforts 
should  precede  regulatory  efforts.  Voluntary 
acceptance  of  control  measures  should  come 
ahead  of  mandatory  controls.  Legislation 
such  as  the  Kupferman  bill  is  needed.  The 
Federal  government  should  aid  the  state  and 
local  governments  to  initiate  their  own  pro- 
grams. 

Fourth,  any  statute  or  ordinance  dealing 
with  noise  reduction  should  Include  quanti- 
tative measures  or  standards  which  spell  out 
the  point  at  which  the  noise  Intended  to  be 
controlled  Is  excessive.  Sophisticated  meas- 
urement and  enforcement  procedures  should 
be  applied. 

Unfortunately  most  cities  have  failed  to 
take  a  coordinated  approach  to  the  noise 
problem.  There  has  not  been  enough  fore- 
sight and  Imagination  exercised  by  those  In 
control  of  our  local  governments  to  retard 
the  Increase  in  noise  pollution. 

More  planning,  thought,  and  action  is 
needed  in  this  area.  Model  codes  should  be 
devised  by  those  familiar  with  the  field  and 
should  be  fltted  to  meet  local  circumstances 
and  needs.  Lawyers  should  look  outside  their 
profession  to  those  with  acoustical  engineer- 
ing and  scientific  expertise  for  help  In  work- 
ing out  practical  and  enforceable  statutory 
controls. 

Fifth,  in  balancing  the  rights  of  an  in- 
dividual disturbed  by  a  particular  noise 
against  a  government  authorized  activity 
causing  noise  (nuisance)  and  deemed  essen- 
tial and  free  from  negligent  operation,  the 
government  activity  will  prevail.  Recoveries 
against  the  government  for  nuisance  will  be 
broader  under  states  with  constitutions  con- 
taining language  for  compensation  for  dam- 
age as  well  as  a  taking  of  property. 

Sixth,  everyone  must  tolerate  noise  to  some 
extent.  To  what  extent  must  be  determined 
on  each  set  of  facts  and  circumstances.  More 
can  be  done  to  abate  noise  than  most  people 
presently  realize.  We  must  face  the  noise 
pollution  problem  immediately  and  squarely, 
and  allocate  whatever  funds,  energy  and  tal- 
ent are  available  to  place  this  serious  en- 
vironmental problem  under  control. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  See  Spater,  George  A.,  "Noise  and  the 
Law."  63  Mich  L.  Rev  1373  (June  1965).  Cer- 
tain noises,  however,  can  do  visible  physical 
damage,  the  best  known  being  the  ability 
even  at  low  volumes  to  break  glass.  Scholes. 
The  Oxford  Companion  to  Music,  6,  14.  (8th 
ed.  1950) ;  Spater  supra,  p.  1374.  footnote  4. 

For  some  time  noise  has  been  most  com- 
monly and  simply  defined  as  an  unwanted 
sound.  The  subjective  quality  of  noise  has 
often  been  described  by  the  classic  phrase, 
"One  man's  music  is  another  man's  noise." 

'  Restatement  of  the  Law  of  Torts.  Vol.  4, 
Sec.  822.  comment  on  clatise  (d).  Sec.  826 
(1939):  language  adapted  by  this  writer. 

» See  American  Airlines,  Inc.  et  al  v.  Totem 
of  Hempstead,  et  al,  272  P.  Supp.  226  (196«» 
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wbwn  tbe  town  of  Hempet«a<l  ftdded  a  n«w 
Article  to  lt«  i4nn«c«aaary  nola«  ordioance 
rorblddlng  otMr^tlon  of  a  mechanism  or  de- 
vice (Including  airplanes)  which  created  a 
noise  in  ezcesa  9f  certain  limits.  Nine  major 
airlines,  the  Fori  at  New  York  Authority,  the 
Airline  Pilots  Association,  three  airline  pilots 
as  representatives  of  their  class,  and  the  FAA 
sued  to  enjoin  tite  enforcement  against  them 
of  the  ordinance.  District  Judge  DooUng  up- 
held tbe  suit  and  struck  down  the  ordinance 
on  the  basis  that  legislative  regulation  of  air- 
craft procedure*  tMtsed  on  the  exercise  of 
local  police  power  Is  a  field  which  has  been 
pre-empted  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  The 
Court  decision  Was  affirmed  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit, 398  P  2d  969  (1968),  and  the  Supreme 
Court  denied  certiorari  In  January  1969  (37 
V.3.  Law  Week  3247) . 

*  See  Tondel.  t,yman  M.,  Jr..  "Noise  Litiga- 
tion at  Public  Airports".  Alleviation  of  Jet 
Aircraft  Noise  N^ar  Airports.  Report  of  Pres- 
ident's Jet  Alrdraft  Noise  Panel,  Office  of 
Science  and  Tecfcnology.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  (March  1966),  E.g..  Richard  v. 
Waahirigton  Terminal  Co.  233  U.S.  646  (1919) , 
et  al.  cited. 

In  Richards  v.  Washington  Terminal  Co. 
".  .  .  the  plalntur,  whose  house  was  approx- 
ImatelVbne  hundred  feet  from  defendant's 
rallroah~€rack  aqd  tunnel,  brought  an  action 
to  recover  for  damage  to  his  property  result- 
ing from  an  alleged  nuisance.  Plaintiff  suf- 
fered (1)  from,  the  noise,  vibration,  and 
smoke  of  the  {passing  trains  cracking  the 
walls  .  .  .  breakltig  glass  In  the  windows,  and 
disturbing  the  peace  and  slumber  of  the  oc- 
cupants, and  (2)  from  gas  and  smoke  forced 
out  of  the  tunne)  and  directed  onto  plaintifT's 
property  by  a  fanning  system.  Defendant's 
activities,  however,  had  been  authorized  by 
the  govemment->-lts  tracks  and  tunnel  were 
located,  constructed,  and  maintained  under 
acts  of  Congress.  There  was  no  claim  that  the 
trains  were  negligently  constructed,  oper- 
ated, or  malntali)ed. 

'The  Court  Held  that  the  plaintiff,  like 
all  other  property  owners  along  a  rsJlroad 
right-of-way,  was  required  to  bear  without 
redress  the  amount  of  noise,  vibration,  and 
smoke  incident  %o  the  running  of  the  trains. 
However,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  com- 
pensation to  tha  extent  he  was  damaged  by 
the  fan  arrangeaaent  which  artificially  con- 
centrated gas  and  smoke  on  the  plaintiff  to 
a  degree  not  shared  by  other  property  own- 
ers .  .  .  and  this,  without,  so  far  as  appears, 
any  real  necessitiy  existing  for  such  damage. 

"The  general  ooncluaion  to  be  drawn  from 
Richards  v.  Wathington  Terminal  Is  that 
under  federal  law  no  right  of  action  exists 
in  private  prepay  owners  for  noise  made 
by  an  entity  fu4ctlonng  under  authority  of 
the  government  I  (and,  a  fortiori,  for  noise 
made  by  the  government  Itself)  even  though 
the  noise  may  divise  a  decline  in  the  value 
of  affected  property.  In  such  circumstances 
both  damages  and  equitable  relief  are  denied. 

"It  is  necessary,  however,  to  qualify  this 
broad  rule  somewhat  by  two  llmltatons :  first, 
the  activity  being  performed  by  the  govern- 
ment or  governiient-authorized  entity  mvist 
be  sanctioned  b^  law:  second,  the  facility 
creating  the  nol*  must  be  properly  designed 
and  operated  antf  In  certain  limited  cases  a 
government  auiliorized  entity  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible when  it  has  not  properly  located 
the  faclUty."        ] 

'  Of  tbe  six  public  non-military  airport 
cases  where  dai$iages  have  been  recovered 
In  tbe  United  States  over  tbe  last  10  years, 
five  recoveries  involving  a  total  of  (71,584 
were  against  civil  airport  operators  on  a  con- 
stitutional taking  theory.  In  addition  9690,- 
670  has  been  recovered  in  this  10  year  period 
in  21  cases  brought  against  tbe  U.S.  Gk>v- 
emment  where  cases  Involved  military  air- 
ports. Twenty  of'  theee  21  recoveries  were  on 
a  constitutional  taking  theory  and  one,  WtiS' 
berg  V.  United  States.  193  P.  Supp.  815  (1961). 
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for  $750  was  on  a  negligence  theory.  IiCr. 
Tondel  states  tbe  following : 

"...  one  reason  for  tbe  greater  success 
that  plaintiffs  have  bad  against  the  United 
States  Is  that  in  many  cases  tbe  government 
has  admitted  a  taking,  leaving  only  the 
amount  of  compensation." 

Quoted  from  Tondel  supra  note  4  at  pp. 
123-4;  In  Anderson  v.  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.,  1956  US.  &  Can.  Av.  183  (Cal.  Super. 
Ct,  Loe  Angeles  Coimty  1966)  which  Involved 
a  public  airport  only  In  a  technical  sense, 
•12.500  In  damages  war  recovered.  In  another 
ca«e.  which  arose  In  Georgia,  the  court  held 
that  the  complaint  stated  a  cause  of  action, 
so  that  tbe  case  should  not  have  been  dis- 
missed on  the  pleadings,  Chronister  v.  City 
of  Atlanta,  99  Ga.  App.  447.  106  S  E.  2d  731 
6Av.  Cas.  17.448  (1956). 

•  Pederal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  72  Stat.  737. 
4a  U.S.C.  Sec.  1301  (24). 

'328  US.  236  (1946);  See  Tondel  supra 
note  4;  The  court  In  Clasby  said  at  p.  263. 
"Tbe  airspace,  apart  from  tbe  immediate 
reaches  above  the  land,  la  part  of  tbe  pub- 
lic domain." 

Tbe  Pederal  Aviation  Act  supra,  note  6, 
Sec.  104.  states: 

"There  Is  hereby  recognized  and  declared 
to  exist  In  behalf  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  a  public  right  of  freedom  of  transit 
through  tbe  navigable  airspace  of  tbe  United 
States." 

Sec.  101,  Subdlv.  24,  of  tbe  Pederal  Avia- 
tion Act  defines  navigable  airspace  at  that 
"...  above  tbe  mlnlmtim  altitudes  of  flight 
prescribed  by  regulations  issued  under  this 
chapter,  and  shall  Include  airspace  needed 
to  insxire  safety  in  takeoff  and  landing  of 
aircraft." 

Por  a  recent  case  where  tbe  court  allowed 
only  nominal  damages  for  a  suit  based  upon 
the  trespass  theory,  and  even  that  decision 
was  reversed  on  appeal,  see  Cheskov  v.  Port 
of  Seattle,  56  Wash.  2d  416,  348  P.  2d  673, 
6  Av.  Cas.   18,  176  (Tex.  Civ.  App.  1964). 

•  328  U.S.  256.  259  ( 1946) . 

•Tondel.  supra  note  4  at  p.  124.  328  U.S.C.. 
at  261. 

"See  Goldstein.  Sidney,  "Legal  and  Prac- 
tical Limitations  on  Noise  Control  Methods," 
Befxjrt,  Committee  No.  4,  International  Con- 
ference on  the  Reduction  of  Noise  and  Dis- 
turbance Caxised  by  Civil  Aircraft,  London 
(November  1966):  Por  more  detailed  treat- 
ment of  (.bis  subject  by  the  same  author  see 
Goldstein,  Sidney,  "A  Problem  in  Federal- 
ism, Property  Rights  In  Air  Space  and  Tech- 
nology," Alleviation  of  Jet  Aircraft  Noise 
Near  Airports,  Report  of  the  President's  Jet 
Aircraft  Noise  Panel,  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  Executive  Office  of  tbe  President 
(March  1966). 

"  In  it  tbe  court  held  that  there  had  been 
a  taking  when  It  had  been  found  that  over- 
flights, and  landing  and  takeoff  procedures 
were  so  frequent  and  at  such  low  altitudes 
that  tbe  beneficial  use  of  tbe  plaintiff's  farm 
had  been  destroyed.  I>amages  were  awarded 
plaintiff  In  subsequent  proceedings  for  loss 
of  about  160  chickens  which  had  flown  Into 
tbe  walls  and  killed  themselves  from  fright 
resulting  from  tbe  lights  and  noises  of  the 
aircraft  dtirlng  takeoff  and  landing  pro- 
cedures. * 

"363  U.S.  84  (1932):  See  also  20  Pordham 
L.  Rev.  803  (1962)  57  N.W.  U.  L.  Rev.  346 
(1962)3:  1962  m.  L.  P.  274:  24  U.  Pitt.  L. 
Rev.  603  (1963) ;  63  Mich.  L.  Rev.  1373  (1963) . 

"369  U.S.  84  (1962);  Goldstein  supra  note 
10;  In  Causby,  Suit  was  filed  in  tbe  Court 
of  Claims  against  tbe  United  States  which 
was  both  airport  manager  and  airline  owner. 
Subsequent  litigation,  however,  encoiuitered 
difficulties  with  which  the  Causby  holding 
was  not  faced.  Tbe  question  became  which 
party  to  sue;  tbe  airport  manager,  tbe  offend- 
ing airline,  or  tbe  United  States,  who,  after 
all.  was  responsible  for  approving  the  flight 
path?  This  problem  was  not  fully  solved  until 
Griggs  v.  Allegheny  County  supra  note  12. 
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"  For  cases  subsequent  to  Griggs  supra 
note  12,  which  Illustrate  recent  Judicial  lan- 
guage with  respect  to  theories  of  "taking," 
"nulaance,"  and  "trespass."  see  among  others: 
Batten  v.  United  states,  306  P  2d  580  ( lOtb  clr 
1962).  cert,  den.,  371  U.  S.  955  (1962)  rehear- 
ing den.,  372  U.S.  923  (1963).  This  case  U 
especially  significant  because  It  denied  plain- 
tiff the  right  to  recover  even  though  damages 
were  proven.  The  court  foimd  no  taking 
where  military  flights  were  not  overhead. 
Case  notes  on  Batten  among  others  Include  49 
Cornell  L.  Q.  116  (1963;  29  S.  Air  L.  &  Com.  72 
(1963)  24  Ohio  St.  L.  J.  579  (1963);  See  also 
Kettelson,  Ernest  S.,  "Inverse  Condemnation 
of  Air  Easements."  97  R.  Prop.  Prob.  and  T  J 
101  (Spring,  1968) .  Whether  the  result  would 
have  been  tbe  same  If  plaintiff  had  brought 
its  cause  of  action  under  the  Pederal  Tort 
Claims  Act  (28  U.S.C.  1364  (b) )  on  tbe  theory 
of  wrongful  conduct  of  the  government  (In 
allowing  the  noise  disturbance  from  the 
planes  during  warm  up  and  take  off)  rather 
than  under  a  taking  theory  Is  questionable. 
The  Pederal  Tort  Claims  Act  is  not  relevant 
to  this  dlsciission,  generally,  because  its  cov- 
erage Includes  only  those  complaints  formed 
in  theories  of  nuisance  or  negligence,  thereby 
excluding  trespass  and  eminent  domain.  C.  F. 
Tucker  Act,  28  U.S.C.  2041;  See  Thomburg  v. 
Port  of  Portland.  233  Or.  178,  376  P.  2d  100 
(1962);  In  Thomburg,  tbe  Oregon  Supreme 
Court  described  a  taking  as  follows : 

"The  idea  that  must  be  expressed  to  the 
J\iry  is  that  before  the  plaintiff  may  recover 
for  a  taking  of  his  property  be  must  show  by 
the  necessary  proof  that  the  activities  of  the 
Government  are  unreasonably  Interfering 
with  bis  use  of  bis  property,  and  In  so  sub- 
stantial a  way  as  to  deprive  him  of  tbe  prac- 
tical enjoyment  of  his  land.  This  loss  must 
then  be  translated  factually  by  the  Jury  Into 
a  reduction  In  tbe  market  value  of  the  land." 
Por  case  note  discussion  of  Thomburg  see 
among  others  1963  Duke  L.  J.  563;  41  Texas 
L.  Rev.  827  ( 1963 :  See  also  Martin  v.  Port  of 
Seattle,  64  Wash.  2d  324,  391  P.  2d  540  (1964) 
cer.  den.  379  U.S.  989  (1966);  Hillsborough 
County  Aviation  Authority  v.  Beniterz,  200 
So.  2d  194  (Fla.  1967) . 

"  Thomburg  supra  note  14;  State  ex  rel., 
Royal  et  al.,  v.  City  of  Columbus,  3  Ohio  St. 
2d  154  (1965);  See  Goldstein  supra  note  10 
at  p.  16. 

"See  Mortui  v.  Port  of  Seattle,  391  P.  2d 
540,  8  Av.  Cas.  18,  324  (Wash.  1964)  cert. 
den.,  399  U.S.  980  (1966):  About  50%  of  the 
states  have  Federal-type  constitutiontil  pro- 
visions compensating  for  property  "taken 
for  public  use."  The  other  states  provide 
compensation  for  property  taken  or  dam- 
aged. Including:  Ala.,  Alaska,  Ariz.,  Ark., 
Calif.,  Colo.,  Ga.,  HI.,  Kent.,  La.,  Minn.,  Miss., 
Mo.,  Mont.,  Neb.,  N.M.,  N.D.,  Okla.,  Penn., 
3D.,  Tex.,  Utah,  Va.,  Wash.,  W.Va..  and  Wy. 
In  Ala.,  Ky.,  and  Perm.,  tbe  "damaged  lan- 
guage" Is  limited  to  action  by  municipali- 
ties and  pubUc  utilities  with  the  power  of 
eminent  domain,  N.C.  has  no  state  constitu- 
tional provision  governing  eminent  domain, 
but  property  owners  there  are  protected  by 
the  14tb  Amendment  of  tbe  Federal  Con- 
stitution, as  well  as  by  Judicial  interpreta- 
tion of  the  State  Due  Process  Clause.  Oor- 
mack,  "Legal  Concepts  In  Cases  of  Eminent 
Domain."  41  Yale  L.  J.  221,  222  (1931):  Spa- 
ter  supra  note  1  at  King  County,  Wash.,  June 
29.  1960. 

"  Pederal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  Sec.  307  (c) . 
Stat.  749,  (49  U.S.C.  Sec.  1348  (c).)  supra 
note  6. 

"14  C.FH.  Sec.  121  3(A),  121.97  (1956). 

"  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  supra  note 
17;  Pederal  agency  authority  will  continue 
to  expand  in  this  area;  See  Harris  Committee 
Report  H.  Rep.  36,  88th  Cong.  1st  Sess 
(1963),  and  more  recently,  the  Federal  Aid- 
to- Airports  Act.  Public  Law  88-280  (approved 
March.  1964). 

»  14  C.F.R.  Sec.  91.87  (g).  93.33.33  (1966); 
Kennedy  Control  Tower  Buletln  No.  63-3,  as 
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amended  by  No.  63-11.  By  altering  ttie  path 
of  the  aircraft  tbe  noise  transmitted  to  tboee 
below  Is  naturally  reduced.  This  plan  has 
been  put  to  good  use  except  during  traffic 
problems  or  bad  weather,  when  safety  de- 
mands other  flight  procedures. 

''  See  Goldstein  supra  note  10:  An  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  by  a  village  to  enforce  a  lo- 
cal ordinance  which  would  have  prohibited 
aircraft  flight  within  its  boundaries  at  alti- 
tudes of  less  than  1.000  feet,  offered  an  ex- 
ample of  the  impracticability  of  moving  the 
people  away  from  the  noise.  Is  found  In  Alle- 
gheny Airlines  et  al..  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority et  ol.  V.  Cedarhurst.  132  P.  Supp.  871 
(D.CEU.N.Y.  1966),  Aff^d  268  P.  2d  812  (2 
Clr.  1956) :  see  also  City  of  Newark  v.  Eastern 
Airlines,  169  P.  Supp.  760  {D.C.VM.  1968); 
see  also  Randall  supra  note  23;  Stephen,  John 
E.,  "Regulation  by  Law  of  Aircraft  Noise  Lev- 
els from  tbe  View  Point  of  United  States 
Airlines."  pp.  49-63.  International  Conference 
on  the  Reduction  of  Noise  and  Disturbance 
Caused  by  Civil  Aircraft,  London  (November 
1966). 

-''  As  Legislative  Assistant  and  Legal  coun- 
sel to  Representative  Kupferman  during 
the  89tb  Congress  and  tbe  first  Session  of 
the  90tb  Congress.  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
experience  tbe  resistance  to  this  legislation 
as  well  as  problems  of  drafting,  economics, 
and  agency  Involvement.  On  balance,  tbe 
bill  has  received  criticism  chiefly  on  tbe 
basis  of  tbe  tinnecessary  creation  of  an  addi- 
tional bureau.  Its  supporters,  however,  ar- 
gue that  tbe  bill  is  not  regulatory  In  nature 
or  scope  and  that  centralization  Is  needed  In 
an  effort  to  disseminate  educational  infor- 
mation and  to  create  and  administer  signif- 
icant abatement  programs.  The  bill's  chief 
problem  is  tbe  apathy  and  Insensltlvlty  of 
legislators  and  their  constituents  to  tbe 
problem  of  noise  pollution.  When  the  Prob- 
lem reaches  crisis  proportions  it  will,  of 
course  be  treated  with  more  legislative  in- 
terest. It  woiild  be  a  welcome  and  economical 
change,  however,  if  the  Congress  would  take 
steps  now  to  avoid  what  will  soon  be  a  criti- 
cal environmental  problem.  Hopefully,  oui 
sad  experiences  with  delay  in  tbe  fleld  of  air 
and  water  pollution  will  serve  as  reminders 
of  the  cost  of  procrastination  In  tbe  pollu- 
tion fleld. 

^According  to  the  New  York  State  Police 
Department,  "Since  October  1.  1965.  when 
Section  386  of  the  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law 
became  effective,  tbe  Division  of  State  Police 
has  made  46  arrests.  None  of  the  arrests  re- 
sulted in  court  trials.  Of  the  46  persons  ar- 
rested, 43  of  them  pleaded  guilty  and  were 
convicted.  The  remaining  two  cases  were 
closed  as  the  violators  were  from  without 
New  York  State  and  could  not  be  located 
after  they  failed  to  appear  as  a  result  of 
traffic  tickets.  Our  enforcement  and  Judicial 
system  is  adequately  prepared  and  equipped 
to  deal  with  the  sound  measurement  accord- 
ing to  the  existing  provisions  of  section  386, 
Subdivision  2  of  the  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law. 
However,  when  It  is  noted  that  the  45  arrests 
were  made  after  checking  9,569  vehicles.  It 
would  appear  that  further  study  and  evalua- 
tion is  necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
present  measurement  of  soimd  presstire  levels 
is  efficacious." 

Klrwan,  William  E.,  Superintendent,  by 
Robert  E.  Sweeney,  Jr.,  April  15,  1968. 

The  author  does  not  share  tbe  view  that 
our  enforcement  and  Judicial  system  is  ade- 
quately prepared  and  equipped  to  deal  with 
sound  measurement  and  related  problems 
under  this  section.  As  a  practical  matter, 
antl-nolse  and  muffler  violations  are  usually 
dismissed  because  of  Inadequate  provision  for 
enforcement  measurement  and  proof  In 
court. 

'^•See  West's  Annotated  California  Code, 
Sec.  23130;  (Comprehensive  motor  vehicle 
Noise  Statute). 

^'Sce  Goldstein  supra  not  10  at  p.  33. 
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"  Robert  Alex  Baron,  a  private  citizen  who 
baa  demonstrated  considerable  Interest  In 
the  noise  abatement  cause,  recently  told  the 
Fourth  International  Congress  on  Noise 
Abatement  at  Baden  Baden  Germany,  in  1966, 
that 

".  .  .  In  one  26-year  period,  garbage  collec- 
tions moved  up  to  first  place  in  a  list  of  the 
ten  most  disturbing  noises  in  New  York  City." 

T^e  garbage  Is  usually  collected  early  In 
the  morning  (3-6  a.m.) .  The  operation  of  tbe 
ttimstile  which  pulverizes  the  refuse  and 
Jams  it  into  tbe  garbage  truck,  together  with 
tbe  clang  from  the  metal  garbage  can  and 
metal  objects  within  it,  combine  to  cause  a 
substantial  racket  which  rudely  awakens 
many  residents  in  apartments  throughout  tbe 
block. 

New  York  City's  acting  Commissioner  of 
Purchase  recently  Joined  forces  with  tbe  San- 
itation Commissioner  to  reverse  the  noise 
trend  of  garbage  collection  by  ordering  800 
"quiet  trucks  to  be  used  for  sanitation  pur- 
poses." (See  N.Y,  Times,  August  18,  1967). 

"  Mr.  Baron  »upra  note  32  also  stated  that 
".  .  .  New  Yorkers  are  assaulted  each  year  by 
the  noise  of  some  10,000  demolition  and 
building  projects,  plus  80,000  street  repair 
projects.  New  York  City  does  little  or  noth- 
ing to  abate  construction  noise.  In  common 
with  most  cities,  it  exempts  daytime  con- 
struction from  any  noise  control  and  allows 
loopholes  for  night  time  construction.  Con- 
struction noise,  like  most  other  sources,  is 
often  excused  as  a  'temporary  nuisEOice', 
even  though  it  exists  nearly  every  day  and 
many  nights,  year  after  year." 

"  Tbe  National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law 
Officers  has  set  forth  In  a  book  by  Charles 
S.  Rhyne  three  "model  ordinances,"  which 
would  regulate  and  prohibit  tbe  following: 
(1)  certain  use  of  sound  trucks;  (2)  certain 
uses  of  sound  advertising  from  aircraft;  and 
(3)  unnecessary  noise.  This  book — entitled 
"Municipwa  Control  of  Noise — Sound  Trucks, 
etc." — together  with  annotations  provided, 
makes  an  excellent  reference  source  for  cities 
in  their  exploration  of  ways  to  draft  codes 
or  Improve  their  existing  ones.  It  also  speaks 
of  the  Constitutional  right  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  validity  of  local  noise  control 
statutes. 

»  Sec.  435-60  of  the  N.Y.C.  Administrative 
Code  states  generally  that  "the  creation  of 
any  tmreasonably  loud,  disturbing  dty  noise 
did  not  continue.  Finally,  In  August  of  1967, 
Ne-7  York  City  again  awakened  to  the  noise 
problem.  Nell  H.  Anderson,  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade, 
was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  di- 
rected to  study  the  problem  and  produce" 
. . .  some  noise  rulings  which  will  bring  these 
developments  (quieter  trucks,  tires,  mufflers) 
Into  everyday  tise." 

See  statement  by  Nell  H.  Anderson  before 
New  York  City  Council  during  bearings  on 
reorganization  of  the  City  Government,  Local 
Law  280,  Int.  No.  261,  ch.  56,  as  reported 
Congressional  Record  August  31,  1967,  at 
page  H  11629. 

Hopefully,  tbe  New  York  City  task  force 
will  produce  hard  results  In  the  noise  re- 
ductlan  and  control  fleld  In  addition  to  Its 
study  of  the  problem. 


Appendix 

a.  fedebai.  laws  akd  segttu^tions 

[Reproduced  from  Federal  Register, 

May  20,  1969] 

i  60-204.10    Occupational  noise  exposure. 

(a)  Protection  against  tbe  effects  of  noise 
exposure  shall  be  provided  when  tbe  sound 
levels  exceed  tboee  shown  In  Table  I  of  this 
section  when  meastired  on  the  A  scale  of  a 
standard  sotind  level  meter  at  slow  response. 
When  noise  levels  are  determined  by  octave 
band  analysis,  tbe  equivalent  A-welghted 
sound  level  may  be  determined  as  follows: 

(b)  When    employees    are    subjected    to 
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sound  exceeding  those  listed  in  Table  I  of 
this  section,  feasible  administrative  or  engi- 
neering controls  shall  be  utilized.  If  such 
oontrols  fall  to  reduce  sound  levels  within 
the  levels  of  tbe  table,  personal  protective 
equipment  shall  be  provided  and  used  to 
reduce  sound  levels  within  tbe  levels  of  tlie 
table. 

(c)  If  tbe  variations  In  noise  level  Involve 
maxima  at  Intervals  of  1  second  or  leas,  It  Is 
to  be  considered  intermittent.  In  such  cases, 
where  the  duration  of  the  maxima  are  leas 
than  1  second,  they  shall  be  treated  as  of  1- 
second  duration. 

(d)  In  all  cases  where  the  sound  levels  ex- 
ceed tbe  values  shown  herein,  a  continuing, 
effective  bearing  conservation  program  shall 
be  administered. 

Table   I. — Permissible  noise   exposures  • 

Sound 
level 
Duration  per  day,  hours:  dSA 

8    90 

6    92 

4 - - 96 

3    - - 97 

2    — 100 

iM.  — loa 

1    106 

>/4    - -- "0 

%  or  lees— 116 

I  When  tbe  dally  noise  exposure  is  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  periods  of  noise  ex- 
poeure  of  different  levels,  their  combined 
effect  should  be  considered,  rather  than  tbe 
individual  effect  of  each.  If  the  sum  of  the 
following  fractions:  C1/T1+C2/T2.  .  .  . 
Cn/Tn  exceeds  unity,  then,  tbe  mixed  ex- 
posure should  be  considered  to  exceed  tbe 
limit  value.  Cn  indicates  the  total  time 
of  exposure  at  a  specifled  noLselevel,  and  Tn 
Indicates  tbe  total  time  of  exposure  per- 
mitted at  that  level. 

Exposure  to  impulsive  or  Impact  noise 
should  not  exceed  140  dBA  peak  sound  pres- 
sure level. 

[Reproduced  from  Federal  Register, 

Jan.  11,  1969) 

Depabtmzmt  of  Transportation 

federal  aviation  administration 

[14  CFR  Parts  21  and  36] 

[Docket  No.  9337;   Notice  No.  69-1] 

Noise  standards:  Aircraft  type  certification 

Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making 

The  Pederal  Aviation  Administration  Is 
considering  tbe  adoption  of  a  new  Part  36 
of  tbe  Pederal  Aviation  Regulations  prescrib- 
ing aircraft  noise  standards  for  subsonic 
transport  category  airplanes,  and  for  sub- 
sonic turbojet  powered  airplanes  regardless 
of  category.  These  standards  would  apply 
to  certain  type  certificates,  and  to  certain 
changes  to  type  certificates,  and  would  apply 
to  certificates  or  changes  Issued  by  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator on  or  after  tbe  effective  date  of 
these  proposed  standards,  regardless  of  tbe 
date  of  application. 

Interested  persona  are  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  making  of  tbe  proposed  rule  by 
submitting  such  written  data,  views  or  argu- 
ments as  they  may  desire.  Communications 
should  Identify  the  docket  number  and  be 
submitted  in  duplicate  to  tbe  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel.  Attention:  Rules  Docket.  OC-24. 
800  Independence  Avenue  8W..  Washington. 
D.C.  20590.  All  communications  received  on 
or  before  March  12,  1969.  will  be  considered 
by  tbe  Administrator  before  taking  action 
upon  the  proposed  rule.  Tbe  proposals  con- 
tained In  this  notice  may  be  changed  in 
tbe  light  of  comments  and  will  be  available, 
both  before  and  after  tbe  closing  date  for 
comments,  in  tbe  Rules  Docket  for  examina- 
tion by  Interested  persons. 

Public  Law  90-411  adds  new  section  611 
to  tbe  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968.  This  sec- 
tion provides  that  "the  Administrator  of  tbe 
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Federal  Aviation  Administration,  after  con- 
sultation with  t^e  Secretary  of  Tranaporta- 
tlon,  shall  prescribe  •  •  •  standards  for  the 
measurement  of  aircraft  noise  and  sonic 
boom  and  shall  pfescrlbe  •  •  •  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  ha  may  find  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conirol  and  abatement  of  air- 
craft noise  and  konlc  boom,  Including  the 
application  of  su^h  standswds,  rules,  and  reg- 
ulations in  the  Issuance,  amendment,  modi- 
fication, suspension,  or  revocation  of  any  cer- 
tificate authorized  by  this  title"  (Title  VI). 

Senate  Report  11353  on  Public  Law  90-411 
states  that,  while  [other  approachee  to  aircraft 
noise  control  mu*  be  thoroughly  studied  and 
employed,  "the  llrst  order  of  biislness  Is  to 
stop  the  eecalatlin  of  aircraft  noise  by  im- 
p>oeing  standards  I  which  reqviire  the  full  ap- 
plication of  noisf  reduction  technology"  (p. 
2).  The  type  certification  standards  In  this 
notice  are  deslgqed  to  implement  this  first 
order  of  buslnee^  by  concentrating  on  the 
aircraft  that  are  tnoet  likely  to  raise  the  air- 
craft ndse  levels^  In  airport  neighborhoods. 
These  aircraft  iiclude  subsonic  transport 
category  alrplanef  regardless  of  means  of  pro- 
pulsion and  suttaonic  txirbojet  power  air- 
planes regardless  {of  category. 

-Sectlpn  611(b)  |3) ,  as  added  by  Public  Law 
90-411, .states  thajt  the  Administrator,  In  pre- 
scribing ajid  amejndlng  standards,  rules,  and 
regulations  und^r  the  new  section,  shall 
"consider  whethir  any  proposed  srtandard, 
rule,  or  regulatipn  Is  consistent  with  the 
highest  degree  of  safety  in  air  commerce  or 
air  transportation  In  the  public  Interest." 

New  Part  36  ^therefore  provides  (§36.3) 
that  (1)  each  aiiblajie  must  meet  the  appli- 
cable alrworthlne^  regulations  under  all  con- 
ditions in  which  I  noise  compliance  Is  shown, 
and  (2)  all  noise^  reduction  operating  proce- 
dures and  other!  information  developed  for 
the  fiight  crew  linder  Part  36  must  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Applicable  airworthiness  re- 
quirements. Afte^,  as  well  as  before,  the  adop- 
tion of  notes  standards,  the  levels  of  safety 
defined  in  the  apttlicable  airworthiness  stand- 
ards will  contro^  completely  the  safety  ap- 
proval of  any  aitfcraft.  Thus,  new  Part  36  Is 
In  no  way  an  addition  to  or  amendment  of 
any  airworthlneai  standard  but  is  rather  an 
entirely  separate  I  source  of  type  certification 
standards  that  must  be  compatible  with  the 
applicable  airwcMThlness  standards. 

This  notice  follows  a  history  of  PAA  par- 
ticipation in  nolie  abatement  programs  In- 
volving Goverrmient,  Industry,  and  Interna- 
tional groups.  Taat  activity  predated  Public 
Law  90-411.  In  bctober  1965,  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  at  the  request  of  the 
F*resldent,  sponsol-ed  a  symposium  on  the  air- 
craft noise  problem.  The  conclusions  of  this 
sympoedum  are  ik>ntalned  In  the  document 
entitled  "Allevla^on  of  Jet  Aircraft  Noise 
Near  Airports — A(  Report  of  the  Jet  Aircraft 
Noise  Panel",  published  by  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  In  March  1966.  In  his 
Transportation  Message  of  March  2,  1966.  the 
President  directed  that  a  concerted  effort  be 
nutde  by  the  Federal  Government  to  com- 
bat the  growing  broblem  of  Jet  aircraft  noise 
near  airports.  In]  response,  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  in  cooperation  with  the 
PAA,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, anq  the  Defiartment  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  initiated  an  "Air- 
craft Noise  Alleflatlon  Program"  to  Imple- 
ment s{>eclfic  recjommendatlons  in  the  above 
cited  dociiment.  | 

One  of  the  Irecommendatlons  in  that 
doctunent  was  t|jat  certification  of  aircraft 
for  noise  be  considered  as  one  critical  step  In 
the  alleviation  if  the  aircraft  noise  prob- 
lem. This  view  'vVas  endorsed  by  the  London 
Conference  as  teflected  in  the  document 
"Aircraft  Noise— ►Report  of  an  International 
Conference  on  the  Reduction  of  Noise  and 
Disturbance  Caived  by  Civil  Aircraft",  pub- 
lished in  1967.  Tbat  conference  was  held  on 
November   22-30|    1966,   and   represented   26 
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countries  and  11  international  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  aircraft  noise.  Begin- 
ning in  September  1966,  a  series  of  drafts  of 
noise  certification  concepts  prepared  by  the 
PAA  were  submitted  to  industry  and  refined 
in  the  light  of  Industry  comments.  In  Febru- 
ary 1966,  an  Informal  Task  Force  represent- 
ing Government  and  Industry  was  estab- 
lished to  recommend  the  most  desirable  con- 
cept of  a  noise  certification  rule. 

Beginning  in  early  1967.  discussions  were 
held  with  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  In  order  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  their  aircraft  noise  abatement 
programs,  and  to  explore  the  fKJSsibility  of 
worldwide  aircraft  noise  abatement  agree- 
ments. Much  information  has  been  ob- 
tained that  is  useful  in  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives of  Public  Law  90-411,  particularly 
the  use  of  the  concept  of  Effective  Perceived 
Noise  Level  In  units  of  EPNdB  as  the  evalua- 
tor  of  subjective  response,  and  the  use  of 
three  points  of  measurement  (approach, 
takeoff,  and  sideline). 

Finally,  In  July  1968,  the  aircraft  manu- 
facturing Industry  proposed  a  variation  of 
the  same  three-point  concept  and  strongly 
recommended  adopting  the  concept  of  maxi- 
mum instantaneous  perceived  noise  level  in 
units  of  PNdB  as  the  measure  of  subjective 
response.  For  reasons  stated  below,  the  FAA 
is  unable  to  support  the  adoption  of  this 
measure  of  subjective  response. 

This  notice  Is  based  on  both  the  experi- 
ence gained  In  3  years  of  PAA  coordination 
with  the  aircraft  industry  and  on  informa- 
tion obtained  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  that  the  AA  considers  to  be  most  ap- 
propriate for  regtilatory  action.  However, 
since  formal  rule  making  is  now  being  pro- 
posed under  the  express  terms  of  Public  Law 
90-411.  certain  proposals  contrary  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  Industry  and  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Prance  are  contained  in 
this  notice  in  order  to  fvUflU  the  Intent  of 
the  public  law.  The  most  significant  of  these 
are  ( 1 )  the  elimination  of  the  concept  of 
a  separate  noise  certificate,  (2)  the  applica- 
tion of  noise  measurement,  noise  evaluation, 
and  noise  reduction  standards  (including  a 
specified  noise  ceiling),  to  all  airplanes  that 
have  turbojet  engines  with  bypass  ratios  of 
two  or  more,  regardless  of  the  date  of  appli- 
cation for  the  type  certificate  or  change  to  a 
type  certificate,  (3)  the  application  of  noise 
measurement,  noise  evaluation,  and  noise 
reduction  standards  (but  without  a  sp>eclfled 
noise  ceiling)  to  airplanes  that  do  not  have 
turbojet  engines  with  bypass  ratios  of  two 
or  more,  for  which  application  for  a  tjrpe 
certificate,  or  change  to  a  type  certificate,  is 
made  on  or  after  the  publication  date  of  this 
notice,  but  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
final  rule,  (4)  the  application  of  noise  meas- 
urement and  noise  evaluation  standards, 
and  the  application  of  a  requirement  to  ob- 
tain the  lowest  levels  that  are  reasonably 
obtainable  through  the  use  of  operating  pro- 
cedures and  other  information  for  the  fiight 
crew,  to  airplanes  that  do  not  have  turbojet 
engines  with  bypass  ratios  of  two  or  more,  for 
which  application  for  a  type  certificate,  or 
change  to  a  type  certificate.  Is  made  before 
the  publication  date  of  this  notice,  and  (5) 
the  adoption,  not  only  of  a  noise  celling,  but 
also  of  a  noise  floor,  or  objective,  that  must 
be  achieved  where  reasonable,  in  each  type 
design,  for  which  application  for  a  tjrpe 
certificate,  or  change  to  a  type  certificate 
Is  made  on  or  after  the  publication  date  of 
this  notice. 

The  elimination  of  the  concept  of  a  sepa- 
rate noise  certificate  is  made  to  conform 
with  the  provision  of  Public  Law  90-411, 
which  provides  for  the  application  of  noise 
standards  to  certificates  Issued  under  title 
VI  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  Fur- 
ther, the  FAA  believes  it  is  desirable  to  In- 
troduce the  technology  of  noise  reducatlon 
to  the  aircraft  Industry  In  the  form  of  air- 
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craft  certification  processes  with  which  It  is 
familiar,  namely  type,  production,  and  air- 
worthiness certification.  Finally,  any  forth- 
coming international  agreement  that  each 
noise-approved  aircraft  be  so  marked  for 
international  recognition  can  be  fulfilled  by 
placing  a  statement  of  noise  compliance  on 
the  airworthiness  certificate. 

In  proposed  f  36.201(a).  the  application 
of  noise  measurement,  noise  evaluation,  and 
noise  reduction  standards.  Including  a  spe- 
cified noise  celling,  to  airplanes  that  have 
turbojet  engines  with  bypass  ratios  of  two 
or  more,  regardless  of  the  date  of  application 
for  the  type  certificate  or  change,  is  believed 
to  be  reasonable  since  the  PAA  has  been 
working  closely  with  existing  applicants  for 
such  type  certificates.  Under  this  guidance, 
these  applicants  have  been  planning  for  max- 
imum noise  reduction  from  the  earliest  stages 
of  their  type  certification  programs.  The  full 
use  of  noise  reduction  technology  has  been 
available  to  assist  them  in  this  effort.  The 
PAA  believes  that  it  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  Intent  of  Public  Law  90-411  to  per- 
mit the  type  certification  of  these  aircraft 
without  requiring  the  full  use  of  that  tech- 
nology. The  PAA,  therefore,  believes  that 
good  cause  exists  for  applying  the  celling 
values  of  Appendix  C  to  those  applicants 
regardless  of  the  date  of  application.  Appen- 
dix C  represents  the  FAA's  Judgment  con- 
cerning noise  levels  achievable  by  those  ap- 
plicants, as  a  class,  although  further  Indl- 
vldual  noise  reductions  may  be  required. 

In  proposed  §  36.201(b),  the  application  of 
noise  measurement,  noise  evaluation,  and 
noise  reduction  standards,  excluding  the  cell- 
ing values  of  Appendix  C,  to  applications  for 
type  certificates,  or  changes,  for  airplanes 
that  do  not  have  turbojet  engines  with  by- 
pass ratios  of  two  or  more,  made  on  or  after 
the  publication  date  of  this  notice,  but  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  the  proposed  rule, 
is  proposed  since:  (1)  The  potential  for  es- 
calation of  noise  exists  for  type  designs  for 
which  application  is  made  during  this  pe- 
riod. Just  as  much  as  it  exists  for  applica- 
tions made  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
rules,  and  this  potential  escalation  should 
not  be  Ignored,  (2)  there  are  existing  means 
of  noise  reduction  that  can  be  applied  to 
airplanes  that  do  not  have  turbine  engines 
with  bypass  ratios  of  two  or  more,  which 
means  should  not  be  Ignored,  and  (3)  how- 
ever, since  existing  technology  will  not  nec- 
essarily allow  the  attainment  of  the  celling 
values  of  Appendix  C  at  all  measuring  points 
for  these  aircraft,  and  the  applicants  may 
have  previously  made  substantial  commit- 
ments without  knowledge  of  the  impending 
rulemaking,  it  is  not  believed  Appendix  C 
can  reasonably  be  applied  to  those  aircraft 
as  a  class.  The  FAA,  therefore,  believes  that 
good  cause  exists  for  this  limited  retroactive 
application  of  Part  36. 

A  serious  question  of  reasonableness  exists 
with  respect  to  applications,  for  airplanes 
without  high  byi>ass  ratio  engines,  made  be- 
fore the  publication  date  of  this  notice.  Un- 
like applications  made  after  the  date  of  the 
notice,  the  decision  to  make  an  application, 
and  all  of  its  attendant  planning  and  invest- 
ment, could  not  have  been  made  with  knowl- 
edge that  the  FAA  Is  considering  regulatory 
changes  that  could  affect  them.  Tl  ese  appli- 
cants may  be  well  along  in  their  type  certifi- 
cation programs.  It  is,  therefore,  believed 
that  the  attainment  of  noise  reduction 
through  acoustical  and  other  design  changes 
would  be  unreasonable.  However,  the  poten- 
tial noise  problem  created  by  these  applica- 
tions cannot  be  Ignored.  Noise  measure- 
ment and  evaluation  should  be  accomplished 
to  assess  the  noise  levels  of  these  aircraft 
for  possible  retrofit  requirements  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  development  of  operational  pro- 
cedures to  obtain  the  lowest  noise  levels  that 
can  be  obtained  through  such  procedures  is 
a  reasonable  burden  on  the  applicant  and 
will  be  a  valuable  guide  to  flight  crews.  The 
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information  placed  in  the  Airplane  Flight 
Manual  will  provide  valuable  assistance  to 
persons  concerned  with  alrjaort  noise  plan- 
ning. Weighing  all  of  these  factors,  the  FAA 
believes  that  there  is  good  cause  for  the 
limited  retroactive  application  of  noise 
standards  specified  In  S  36.201(c). 

The  proposed  adoption  of  a  noise  floor,  or 
objective,  Is  discussed  below. 

In  general,  this  notice  provides  the  follow- 
ing bases  for  preventing  further  eecalatlon 
of  aircraft  noise: 

(a)  This  notice  adopts  Effective  Perceived 
Noise  Level  (EPNL)  in  units  of  EPNdB. 
which  Includes  the  effects  of  strong  tones 
and  long  diu^tlons  of  noise  exposure  In  order 
to  evaluate  the  qualities  of  aircraft  noise 
that  are  particularly  offensive  to  persons  on 
the  ground.  A  primary  objective  of  noise  reg- 
ulation Is  the  translation  of  the  physical 
causes  of  subjective  human  annoyance  Into 
mathematical  units  of  measurement  that,  In 
fact,  measure  that  annoyance  and  are  precise 
enough  for  regulatory  purposes.  After  much 
study,  the  PAA  believes  that  EPNL  Is  the 
only  available  noise  measurement  concept 
that  can  be  adapted  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive. Since  subjective  annoyance  caused  by 
aircraft  noise  relates  to  the  entire  complex 
noise  signature  of  the  aircraft,  which  results 
from  a  complete  flyover  of  the  aircraft,  any 
truly  effective  measure  of  that  annoyance 
must  consider  the  effects  of  (1)  frequency, 
(2)  noise  level,  (3)  duration,  and  (4)  strong 
tones.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  FAA 
should  accept  the  measurement  of  Instan- 
taneous frequency  and  noise  level,  without 
correction  for  duration  and  strong  tones. 
This  is  the  method  that  would  result  if  the 
concept  of  Perceived  Noise  Level  (PNL)  were 
adopted  as  has  been  urged  by  some  segments 
of  the  aviation  community.  However,  acous- 
tical research  has  shown  that  an  aircraft 
may  receive  a  given  noise  rating  based  on 
noise  level  and  frequency  (vrtthout  correc- 
tion for  duration  and  tone) ,  but  actually  gen- 
erate much  more  actual  annoyance  (because 
of  durations  and  tones)  than  another  air- 
craft that  receives  a  similar  rating,  also  based 
on  noise  level  and  frequency  (without  cor- 
rection for  duration  and  tone).  Thus,  the 
PAA  believes  that  any  regulation  limited  to 
the  concept  of  PNL  could  permit  the  con- 
tinued escalation  of  subjective  annoyance 
even  though  prescribed  PNL  values  are  fully 
compiled  with.  A  correction  for  durations 
and  tones  must  therefore  be  included  If  the 
objective  of  meaningful  noise  reduction  at 
the  sotu-ce  is  to  t)e  achieved.  While  EPNL  Is 
slightly  more  complicated  than  PNL  because 
It  corrects  for  durations  and  tones,  it  Is  this 
very  characteristic  which  provides  the  PAA 
with  a  basis  for  measuring  not  only  the  an- 
noyance effects  of  current  aircraft,  but  also 
the  unknown  and  jxjtentlally  highly  annoy- 
ing tones  and  durations  in  the  noise  signa- 
tures of  future  aircraft. 

(b)  This  notice  provides  a  regulatory  basis 
for  bringing  a  wide  variety  of  subsonic  trans- 
port category  and  subsonic  turbojet  pow- 
ered airplanes  under  noise  measurement  and 
evaluation  procedures  so  that  knowledge 
may  be  gained  to  support  research  and  de- 
velopment aimed  at  Improving  the  ability 
to  predict,  during  the  early  phases  of  type 
certification,  the  noise  levels  that  can  be 
expected  in  actual  operation.  As  the  ability 
to  predict  noise  levels  Improves,  more  pre- 
cise standards  can  be  applied. 

(c)  This  notice  provides  takeoff  power 
and  climb  gradient  achievement  require- 
ments that  encourage  the  shrinking  of  the 
nolse-expoeed  areas  around  airports  in  cases 
where  local  land  planning  can  take  advan- 
tage of  this  potential. 

(d)  This  notice  provides  a  sliding  scale  of 
noise  limits  related  to  aircraft  weight  in 
order  to  provide  aircraft  manufacturers,  air- 
port op)erator8,  and  land  use  planners  with 
guides  to  future  conduct. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  proposals  in  this  notice  take  the  fol- 
lowing two  forms.  F*lr8t,  Part  21  la  amended 
to  provide  exceptions  to  the  procedural  rules 
that  protect  type  certification  applicants, 
under  certain  conditions,  from  the  applica- 
tion of  regulations  Issued  after  the  date 
of  application,  amended  to  eliminate  the 
present  limitation  to  "airworthiness"  stand- 
ards, and  amended  to  provide  that  stand- 
ard airworthiness  certificates  would  indicate 
compliance  with  noise  standards.  Second, 
new  Part  36  Is  added  containing  type  certi- 
fication standards  concerning  noise  only. 
This  new  part  contains  a  basic  rule  ({{  36.1 
through  36.401),  an  Appendix  A  (SS  A36.1 
through  A36.3),  an  Appendix  B  ({f  B36.1 
through  B36.7),  and  an  Appendix  C  (H 
C36.1  through  036.7). 

Certain  provisions  of  the  proposals  In 
this  Notice  should  be  emphasized.  The 
amendments  to  {{  21.21,  21.29.  21.31.  and 
21.33  are  made  to  reflect  the  fact  that  the 
applicable  type  certification  standards  are 
no  longer  limited  to  "airworthiness"  stand- 
ards. Note  that  the  amendment  to  I  21.29 
would  make  foreign  aircraft  subject  to  the 
same  noise  standards  as  U.S.  aircraft. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  escalation  of  noise 
exposure,  the  primary  question,  so  far  as 
changes  to  aircraft  are  concerned,  is  whether 
that  change  may  increase  that  exposure, 
not  whether  the  change  is  "major"  or  "mi- 
nor." Under  §  21.96.  a  change  that  Increased 
noise  exposure,  If  "minor"  from  an  air- 
worthiness standpoint  (as  defined  In  § 
21.93),  could  be  approved  under  any  method 
approved  by  the  Administrator,  whereas 
"major"  changes  must  be  approved  on  the 
basis  of  the  submission  of  substantiating 
data  and  necessary  descriptive  data  for  In- 
clusion in  the  type  design.  This  latter  meth- 
od Is  the  Intent  of  proposed  Part  36.  There- 
fore, §  21.93  would  be  amended  to  provide 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  Subparts  D  and  E  of 
Part  21,  all  changes  in  type  design  that  may 
increase  the  noise  exposure  created  by  a 
Transport  Category  or  turbojet  powered 
airplane  would  be  classified  as  "major 
changes"  irrespective  of  their  effect  on  the 
airworthiness  of  the  airplane.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly Important  with  respect  to  |  21.113, 
Requirement  for  a  Supplemental  Type  Cer- 
tificate. 

New  §  21.183(e)  Is  proposed  as  a  means  of 
meeting  any  future  international  agreement 
that  each  aircraft  be  identlfled  with  respect 
to  noise  compliance.  For  reasons  discussed 
below,  the  statement  of  noise  compliance  is 
not  proposed  for  aircraft  using  the  noise  pre- 
diction allowance  of  |C36.5(c). 

In  proposed  S  36.2,  note  that  the  appli- 
cability of  rules  to  changed  type  certlflcates 
Includes  only  those  changes  that  may  In- 
crease the  noise  exposure  created  by  the  air- 
plane. As  proposed,  this  provision  would  in- 
clude applications  for  supplemental  type  cer- 
tificates by  operators  or  other  jjersons  as  well 
as  applications  for  amended  type  certificates 
by  the  holders  of  type  certificates. 

Proposed  S  36.3  is  drafted  to  ensure  com- 
pliance with  subsection  (b)  (3)  of  Public  Law 
90-411,  which  directs  the  Administrator  of 
the  FAA  to  "consider  whether  any  proposed 
standard,  rule,  or  regulation  Is  consistent 
with  the  highest  degree  of  safety  In  air  com- 
merce or  air  transportation  in  the  public  in- 
terest." This  Is  more  fuUy  discussed  above. 

Proposed  5  36.101  refers  to  Appendix  A, 
which  contains  the  basic  noise  measurement 
procedures  that  the  PAA  believes  to  be  neces- 
sary in  obtaining  the  raw  data  from  which 
conversion  to  Effective  Perceived  Noise  Level 
in  units  of  EPNdB  can  be  made. 

Proposed  !  36.103  refers  to  Appendix  B, 
which  contains  the  procedures  for  convert- 
ing measured  noise  into  Effective  Perceived 
Noise  Level  in  imlts  of  EPNdB.  Appendix  B 
contains  material  extracted  from  FAA  Tech- 
nical Report  FAA-NO-68-34,  entitled  "Air- 
craft Noise  Evaluation",  dated  September. 
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1968.  The  need  for  EPNdB  as  the  required 
measure  of  subjective  response  is  discussed 
above. 

Section  36.201  contains  the  requirement 
that  reduced  noise  levels  be  achieved.  Publlo 
Law  90-411  provides  that,  in  issuing  regula- 
tions to  protect  the  public  from  "unneces- 
sary" aircraft  noise,  the  Administrator  shall 
"consider  whether  any  proposed  standard, 
rule,  or  regulation  is  economically  reason- 
able, technologically  practicable,  and  appro- 
priate for  the  'particular  type  of  air- 
craft •  •  •'  ".  In  Senate  Report  1353.  with  re- 
spect to  currently  possible  aircraft  noise  re- 
ductions, the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
stated  that  "within  the  limits  of  technology 
and  economic  feasibility.  It  Is  the  view  of  the 
committee  that  the  Federal  Government 
mtist  assure  that  the  'potential  reductions 
are  In  fact  realized'"  (p.  3).  The  committee 
also  indicated  (p.  2)  that  Its  Intent  is  that 
the  standards  Imposed  to  stop  the  escalation 
of  aircraft  noise  should  "require  the  'full  ap- 
plication of  noise  reduction  technology." " 
As  explained  below,  Appendix  C  of  proposed 
Part  36  contains  general  maximum  noise 
levels  for  transport  category  and  turbojet 
powered  airplanes  as  a  class.  While  this  class 
celling  is  an  appropriate  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  further  escalation  of  aircraft  noise, 
it  has  serious  deficiencies  in  meeting  the 
above-mentioned  Intent  of  Public  Law  90- 
411. 

First,  the  values  In  Appendix  C  cannot  be 
regarded  as  even  approaching  acceptable 
noise  values  In  and  of  themselves.  They  are 
therefore  fundamentally  different  from  the 
airworthiness  standards  used  in  type  certi- 
fication. Second,  since  a  class  ceiling  Is  also 
subject  to  the  reqiurement  of  reasonable- 
ness, it  can  be  no  lower  than  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  noisiest  type  design  within 
the  class.  Therefore,  no  reasonable  class  cell- 
ing can  provide  a  basis  for  the  full  applica- 
tion of  noise  reduction  technology  except 
with  respect  to  the  noisiest  type  design  with- 
in the  class.  In  short,  no  reasonable  class 
ceiling  can  permit  the  FAA  to  act  to  ensure 
that  potential  noise  reductions  available  in 
particular  type  designs  are  in  fact  realized. 
Yet  it  is  only  in  the  full  application  of  noise 
reduction  technology  to  particular  type  de- 
signs that  the  most  significant  reductions  of 
aircraft  noise  at  the  source  can  be  ensured. 
After  considering  all  available  regulatory 
means,  the  FAA  believes  that  the  best  way 
to  ensure  the  attainment  of  the  maximvun 
noise  reductions  that  are  economically  rea- 
sonable, technologically  practicable,  and  ap- 
propriate for  each  particular  type  design.  Is 
to  supplement  the  general  noise  celling  in 
Appendix  O  with  a  noise  floor,  or  objective  to 
be  sought,  and  with  a  requirement  incorpo- 
rating the  standard  specified  in  the  Public 
Law.  Therefore.  §  36.201  provides  that  the 
noise  levels  must  be  reduced  to  be  as  near 
to  80  EPNdB  as  is  "economically  reasonable, 
technologically  practicable,  and  appropriate 
to  the  particular  type  design. '  The  celling 
values  in  Appendix  C  can  provide  valuable 
functions  in  defining  a  predictable  noise 
limit  for  airport  planning,  for  aircraft  opera- 
tors, and  for  other  segments  of  aviation,  and 
for  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  for 
whom  the  prediction  of  aircraft  noise  is  es- 
sential for  rational  planning  for  a  total  "sys- 
tems approach"  to  aircraft  noise  reduction. 
However,  the  FAA  cannot  responsibly  accept 
those  values  as  satisfactory  where  further 
noise  reductions  are  available  and  reason- 
able. Where  those  further  reductions  are 
available,  are  economically  reasonable,  tech- 
nologically practical,  and  appropriate  to  the 
the  particular  type  design,  the  FAA  cannot 
Ignore  them  by  waiting  until  all  type  designs 
are  expected  to  be  quiet  enough  to  permit 
lowering  the  noise  celling  for  the  entire 
class.  By  then,  of  course,  any  type  designs 
that  could  have  oeen  substantially  quieter 
would  have  been  approved,  and  aircraft  pro- 
duced under  them,  without  the  reallzatiob 
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of  the  actually  Available  noise  reductions.  It 
Is  not  believed  tltat  such  a  result  is  consistent 
with  PubUc  La w<  90-^11. 

The  noise  floor  of  80  EPNdB  Is  propoeed  as 
an  objective  to  %lm  for.  and  to  achieve  where 
economically  reasonable.  technologically 
practicable,  and  appropriate  to  the  particular 
type  design.  It  is  recognized  that  this  objec- 
tive will  not  be  appropriate  for  many  current 
type  designs.  However,  this  objective  Is  Im- 
p>ortant  because  It  makes  It  clear  to  all  appli- 
cants that  no  ICicrement  of  noise  above  80 
EPNdB  can  be  donsidered  acceptable,  In  and 
of  itself,  where  It  can  be  eliminated  practi- 
cally and  reasonably.  This  figure  is  proposed 
as  a  reasonable  boundary  between  noise  lev- 
els that  are  blfh  enough  to  interfere  with 
communlcatlona  and  to  obstruct  normal  life 
In  homes  or  other  buildings  that  are  not  de- 
signed with  specific  acoustical  objectives, 
and  lower  noise  levels  which,  while  not  com- 
pletely benign,  nieverthelees  allow  those  activ- 
ities to  proceed.  Where  this  goal  can  be 
reached  in  a  given  case,  and  can  be  Justified 
as  economically  reasonable,  technologically 
practical,  and  appropriate  to  the  particular 
type  design,  the  PAA  does  not  intend  to 
Ignore  this  potential  reduction. 

In  order  to  provide  a  specific  frame  of 
refereh'(»  for  d#termlnlng  whether  a  given 
noise '  reduction  is  economically  reasonable, 
technologically  practical,  and  appropriate  to 
the  particular  type  design,  propxiiBed  {  36.203 
specifies  the  particular  noise  sources,  and 
corresponding  boise  reduction  techniques, 
that  will  be  con4ldered  by  the  PAA  in  making 
this  determlnatk>n. 

While  It  is  recognized  that  proposed 
S  36.203  provide^  considerably  more  splecific 
guidelines  than  are  provided  In  certcUn  of 
the  airworthiness  standards  for  type  certifi- 
cation, the  PAA  believes  that  such  specificity 
Is  appropriate  U)  order  to  assist  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  given  reduction  of  a  given 
noise  frotn  a  glv^n  source  U  appropriate  for  a 
given  type  design.  Conversely,  it  la  believed 
that  the  guidelines  in  !  36.203  are  broad 
enough  to  permit  necessary  design  flexibility. 
Por  example,  u^der  !  36.203(d)  (1) ,  the  ap- 
plicant Is  forew^ned  that,  for  turbofan  en- 
gines, forward  radiated  compressor  whine 
must  be  considered.  However,  he  is  given 
latitude  in  the  Resign  or  selection  of  types  of 
"acoustical  treatment"  and  in  deciding 
whether  "acoustical  treatment"  or  "choked 
Inlet"  are  appropriate  means  of  noise 
reduction. 

Since  the  application  of  noise  standards 
will  be  a  novel  {experience  for  many  manu- 
facturers, there  may  be  some  who  feel  that 
the  standards  Iti  Part  36  should  be  supple- 
mented with  mt)re  speciflc  requirements  re- 
sponsive to  theb'  Individual  type  designs,  at 
least  during  their  flrst  type  certification  pro- 
grams under  the  new  rules.  The  PAA  agrees 
that  this  may  be  useful  and  that  applicants 
should  have  this  opportunity.  Proposed 
S  21.16(c)  woul<l  therefore  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  special  conditions  applying  the 
aircraft  noise  type  certlflcatlon  standards  of 
Part  36  to  the  applicant's  particular  type  de- 
sign. Unlike  the  current  special  conditions 
for  alrworthlntss  type  certification,  the 
noise  special  conditions  would  only  be  Issued 
If  requested  by  the  applicant.  Like  the  air- 
worthiness special  conditions,  however,  the 
noise  special  coDdltlons  would  be  Issued  In 
accordance  wltn  5  21.16(b),  which  provides 
among  other  things,  that  they  are  issued  as 
rules  of  particular  applicability,  after  afford- 
ing the  applicant  and  other  interested  per- 
sons an  opporttinity  to  participate  In  the 
rulemaking. 

In  summary.  Appendix  C  does  not  repre- 
sent a  moratorliim  on  continued  research  to 
progressively  lo'^er  the  necessary  noise  levels 
In  particular  n^w  type  designs  where  eco- 
nomically reasonable,  technologically  prac- 
^cable  and  apiiroprlate  to  those  particular 
type  designs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Section  36.301  provides  the  basis  for  gen- 
erating operating  procedures  and  other  In- 
formation for  the  flight  crew,  so  that  noise 
levels  substantiated  during  type  certification 
can  be  obtained  In  operation  by  making  the 
Information  available  to  the  flight  crew  In 
the  Aircraft  Flight  Manual  ({36.401). 

Section  30.401  Is  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  flight  crew  with  operating  pro- 
cedxires  and  other  Information  necessary  to 
permit  the  flight  crew  to  obtain  the  full  noise 
reduction  possible  for  the  aircraft,  within 
the  limits  of  safe  operation.  The  information 
furnished  under  this  section  will  enable  the 
flight  crew  to  know  which  combinations  of 
weight  and  thrust  will  permit  or  prevent  the 
obtaining  of  substantiated  noise  levels  in 
operation.  Note  that,  under  {  36.401(b),  the 
weight  at  which  the  takeoff  noise  test  Is 
complied  with.  If  less  than  the  airworthiness 
maximum  weight,  t>ecomes  the  maximum 
weight  of  the  aircraft  and  must  be  fxirnished, 
as  such.  In  the  operating  limitations  section 
of  the  Airplane  Plight  Manual.  However, 
proposed  i  36.203  makes  it  clear  that  no  re- 
duction In  maximum  weight  will  be  required 
to  achieve  noise  levels  less  than  those  In 
Appendix  C. 

In  Appendix  C,  the  following  should  be 
noted:  Section  C36.5  provides  that  the  pre- 
scribed noise  levels  must  be  shown  by  flight 
test.  It  is  not  believed  that  other  tests  or 
analysis  alone  are  adequate  for  this  purpose. 
The  "tradeoff"  In  i  C36.S(b)  Is  proposed  In 
order  to  reflect  the  fact  that  total  noise  ex- 
posure Is  cumulative  and  that  certain  lim- 
ited exceedances  at  certain  measuring  points 
are  therefore  acceptable  if  compensated  by 
noise  reductions  at  other  measuring  points. 
The  "noise  prediction  allowance"  in  {  C36.5 
(c)  Is  proposed  in  order  to  provide  a  reason- 
able result  In  cases  In  which  acceptable 
noise  prediction  techniques  are  iised  by  the 
applicant  but  fail  for  reasons  beyond  con- 
trol, and  achieving  the  prescribed  noise  lev- 
els would  not  be  economically  reasonable, 
technologically  practicable,  or  appropriate 
under  the  particular  type  certification  pro- 
gram. While  ;  C36.5(c)  allows  a  reasonable 
result  by  permitting  the  Issue  of  a  type  cer- 
tificate. Its  values  exceed,  those  proi)08ed  in 
international  discussions.  Therefore,  it  is 
proposed  to  Umlt  the  statement  of  noise  com- 
pliance, on  the  airworthiness  certificate,  to 
airplanes  that  fiilly  comply  with  paragraphs 
(a)  and  (b)  of  5  36.5.  Otherwise  the  state- 
ment of  noise  compliance  would  not  have 
a  precise  meaning  for  international  purposes. 
While  the  PAA  would  require  noise  approval 
of  the  type  design,  it  is  in  the  Interests  of 
International  standardization,  not  of  PAA 
requirements,  that  separate  statements  of 
noise  compliance  would  be  Issued  for  each 
aircraft  individually.  If  International  agree- 
ment later  requires,  that  statement  could  of 
course  also  be  Issued  for  aircraft  using  the 
noise  prediction  allowance. 

Dxirlng  discussions  with  Industry,  the  mat- 
ter of  the  takeoff  speed  to  be  required  imder 
Appendix  C  received  considerable  attention. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  are  factors  wtiich 
would  tend  to  lower  the  desirable  speed. 
These  Include  the  need  to  have  the  capa- 
bility of  minimizing  the  noise-exposed  areas 
on  the  ground  where  this  capability  can  be 
used  to  alleviate  local  noise  problems.  This 
capability  is  obtained  through  decreasing 
airplane  speed  by  increasing  climb  angles. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  margin  of  safety, 
which  is  needed  to  account  for  gusts,  wind- 
storms, maneuvering,  pilot  distraction,  and 
emergencies,  increases  as  speed  Increases.  The 
PAA  believes  that  these  conflicting  interests 
should  result  in  a  sp>eed  between  10  and  20 
knots  above  the  speed  V,.  However,  further 
Industry  comment  Is  necessary  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  specific  speed  within 
that  range.  This  notice  therefore  specifies 
that  range  of  speeds   (5C36.7). 

While  this  notice  Is  limited  to  thoee  air- 
craft most  directly  related  to  the  current 
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escalation  of  aircraft  noise,  the  PAA  is  study- 
ing the  relevance  of  the  concepts  in  this 
notice  to  other  aircraft  such  as  small  tur- 
bine propeller  powered  and  reciprocating  en- 
gine powered  airplanes,  vertical  and  short 
takeoff  and  landing  aircraft  (Including  ro- 
torcraft),  and  supersonic  aircraft.  The  FAA 
is  also  studying  the  relevance  of  the  con- 
cepts In  this  notice  to  aircraft  now  in  serv- 
ice, particularly  subsonic  transport  category 
and  subsonic  turbojet  powered  airplanes.  As 
these  studies  proceed,  further  proposals  will 
be  Issued  for  public  comment. 

The  FAA  is  also  studying  various  typtes  of 
operating  rules  for  obtaining  optimum  noise 
levels  around  alrpwrts.  Where  such  study  in- 
dicates that  appropriate  rules  can  be  de- 
veloped, they  will  be  issued  as  a  notice  of 
propoeed  rule  making  for  public  comment. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  aircraft 
type  certificated  under  the  noise  standards 
of  propoeed  Part  36  may  be  subject  to  further 
noise  reduction  in  the  form  of  rules  applica- 
ble to  operators,  when  appropriate  operating 
rules  can  be  developed. 

In  summary,  the  proposals  In  this  notice 
should  be  placed  In  broad  perspective.  The 
notice  does  not  promise  the  Inunediate 
achievement  of  socially  acceptable  noise  levels 
in  airport  neighborhoods  where  the  re- 
sponsible State  or  local  governments  have 
not.  or  cannot,  act  to  achieve  land  vise  com- 
patibility for  their  existing  or  planned  air- 
ports. Further,  this  notice  does  not  promise 
a  Federal  substitute  for  the  actions  that  air- 
port operators,  as  proprietors,  can  take  and 
have  traditionally  and  resfKsnslbly  taken,  to 
make  their  airports  fit  the  particular  needs 
of  their  locales,  such  as  establishing  the  con- 
ditions under  which  their  airports  and  air- 
port facilities  may  be  used,  including  the 
issuance  of  specific  noise  ceilings.  These  lim- 
itations on  this  notice  reflect  the  statement 
of  the  Senate  Conunerce  Committee,  concern- 
ing Public  Law  90-411,  that  "It  Is  not  the  In- 
tent of  the  committee  in  recommending  this 
legislation  to  effect  any  change  in  the  existing 
apportionment  of  powers  between  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  and  local  governments  •  •  •. 
The  proposed  legislation  will  not  affect  the 
rights  of  a  State  or  local  public  agency,  as 
the  proprietor  of  an  airport,  from  issuing 
regulations  or  establishing  requirements  as 
to  the  permissable  level  of  noise  which  can 
be  created  by  aircraft  using  the  airport  •  •  • 
Just  as  an  airport  owner  is  responsible  for 
deciding  how  long  the  runways  will  be,  so 
is  the  owner  responsible  for  olitalnlng  noise 
essements  necessary  to  permit  the  landing 
and  takeoff  of  the  aircraft.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  in  no  position  to  require  an  air- 
port to  accept  service  by  larger  aircraft  and, 
for  that  purpose,  to  obtain  longer  runways. 
Likewise,  the  Federal  Government  la  in  no 
position  to  require  an  aln>ort  to  accept  serv- 
ice by  noisier  aircraft,  and  for  that  purpose 
to  obtain  additional  noise  easements.  The 
issue  is  the  service  desired  by  the  airport 
owner  and  the  steps  It  is  willing  to  take  to 
obtain  the  service.  In  dealing  with  this  is- 
sue, the  Federal  Government  should  not  sub- 
stitute Its  Judgment  for  that  of  the  States  or 
elements  of  local  government  who,  for  the 
most  part,  own  and  operate  our  Nation's 
airports.  Tbe  proposed  legislation  is  not  de- 
signed to  do  this  and  will  not  prevent  air- 
port proprietors  from  excluding  any  air- 
craft on  the  basis  of  noise  considerations.  Of 
course,  the  authority  of  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment to  control  the  effects  of  aircraft 
noise  through  the  exercise  of  land  use  plan- 
ning and  zoning  powers  Is  not  diminished 
by  the  blU." 

In  his  statement  to  the  Subconunlttee 
on  Transportation  and  Aeronautics  of  the 
Oonmaittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  November  15,  1967,  in  support  of  H.B. 
3400  and  S.  707,  which  led  to  Public  Law 
90-411,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in- 
dicated that  approaches  Involving  more  than 
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local  community  actions  might  reqiilre 
further  legislation.  Thus,  he  stated  "In  the 
field  of  compatible  land  use,  the  Depart- 
ment is  developing  a  computerised  method 
of  predicting  aircraft  noise  exposure  at  air- 
ports. The  methodology  has  been  applied  to 
three  principle  airports  •  •  •  and  plans  are 
underway  t»  apply  it  to  29  additional  air- 
ports. This,  In  turn,  wUl  now  enable  HUD 
•o  inventory  the  land  use  at  these  airports. 
This  noise  exposure  forecast  land-use  in- 
ventory wlU  then  be  applied  to  or  be  appli- 
cable by  the  balance  of  the  airports.  As  a 
result,  we  shall  for  the  flrst  time  have  a 
precise  grasp  of  the  actual  magnitude  of  the 
problems  of  compatible  land  use  projected 
through  1975.  It  wlU  be  on  the  basis  of  this 
understanding  that  any  necessary  legisla- 
tion will  be  drafted  and  submitted  enabling 
the  Federal  Government  to  assist,  at  long 
last,  local  communities  in  making  the  en- 
vironment of  the  airport  neighborhood  one 
m  which  noise  from  aircraft  does  not  gener- 
ate noise  from  an  outraged  citizenry." 

In  the  meantime,  this  notice  plays  an 
important  role  by  providing  airport  operators 
and  State  and  local  governments,  as  well  as 
other  concerned  persons  who  are  responsible 
for  local  noise  control  planning,  with  depend- 
able predictable  noise  parameters  to  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  that  planning.  For  example, 
local  governments  would  be  able  to  make 
udmlnistrative  decisions  covering  zoning, 
general  urban  planning,  highway  and  other 
transit  systems,  schools,  hospitals,  parks,  and 
recreation  faclUtles  on  the  basis  of  noise  ceil- 
ing 8i)eclfled  in  the  type  certification  regula- 
tions. Airpwrt  operators,  as  proprietors,  would 
be  able  to  base  their  actions  on  known  noise 
levels  substantiated  during  type  certification. 
But,  under  this  notice,  responsibility  for  all 
local  noise  control  planning  remains  exclu- 
sively local. 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing.  It  is 
proposed  to  amend  Subchapter  C  of  Chapter 
I  of  "ntle  14  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions as  hereinafter  set  forth: 

A.  Amend  Part  21  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Regulations  as  follows: 

1.  Add  a  new  S  21.16(c)  to  read: 
§  21.16    Special  conditions 

»  •  •  •  • 

(c)  If  requested  by  the  applicant,  si)ecial 
conditions  applying  the  aircraft  noise  type 
certification  standards  of  Part  38  to  the  ap- 
plicant's particular  typ)e  design  are  issued  by 
the  Administrator  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (b)  of  this  section. 

2.  Amend  §  21.17(a)  by  changing  the  word 
"5  25.2"  appearing  in  the  Introductoroy  clause 
to  the  words  "§5  25.2  and  36.2." 

3.  Amend  121.21(b)  by  deleting  the  word 
"airworthiness"  wherever  It  appears,  and  by 
Inserting  the  word  "airworthiness,"  in  sub- 
paragraph (b)  (1),  between  the  words  "that 
any"  and  the  words  "provisions  not." 

4.  Amend  5  21.29(a)  (1)  to  read: 

§2129  Issue    of    Tyi>e    Certificate:    Import 
Products 

•  •  •  •  • 

(1)  If  the  country  in  which  the  product 
was  manufactured  certifies  that  the  product 
has  been  examined,  tested,  and  found  to 
meet  the  applicable  aircraft  noise  standards 
of  this  subchapter,  and  has  been  examined, 
tested,  and  found  to  meet  the  applicable 
airworthiness   requirements   of — 

•  •  •  •  • 

5.  Amend  §  21.31(c)  by  inserting  the  words 
"or  other  required  characteristics"  between 
the  words  "the  airworthiness"  and  the  words 
"of  later  products." 

6.  Amend  5  21.33(b)(1)  by  deleting  the 
word  "airworthiness." 

7.  Amend  5  21.93  by  designating  the  cur- 
rent text  as  paragraph  (a),  and  by  adding 
a  new  paragraph  (b)  to  read: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

{  2I.B8  Classification  of  changes  in  type  de- 
sign. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(b)  Por  the  purpose  of  this  subpart,  and 
Subp<u-t  E,  all  changes  that  may  increase 
the  noise  exposure  created  by  a  Transport 
Category  or  turbojet  powered  airplane  are 
classified  as  "major  changes"  irrespective  of 
their  effect  on  the  airworthiness  of  the 
airplane. 

8.  Amend  S  21.101(a)  by  changing  the 
word  "5  25.2"  appearing  in  the  introductory 
clause  to  the  words  "55  25.2  and  36.2". 

9.  Amend  5  21.115  by  deleting  the  word 
"airworthiness"  In  the  Section  heading  and 
In  paragraph  (a). 

10.  Add  a  new  5  21.183(e)  to  read: 

I  21.183  Issue  of  standard  airworthiness  cer- 
tificates for  normal,  utility,  acrobatic, 
and  transport  category  aircraft 

•  •  •  •  • 

(e)  Statement  of  noise  compliance.  An  ap- 
plicant for  a  standard  airworthiness  certifl- 
cate  for  subsonic  transpwrt  category  or  sub- 
sonic turbojet  powered  airplane  that  meets 
the  noise  level  standards  of  Appendix  C  of 
Part  36  without  using  the  noise  prediction 
allowance  of  5  C36.5(c)  is  issued  a  statement 
of  noise  compliance  on  that  certificate. 

B.  Add  the  following  new  Part  36  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Regulations: 

Part  36 — Noise  standards:  Aircraft  type 
certification 

Subpart  A — General 
Sec. 

36.1  AppllcabUity. 

36.2  Special  retroactive  requirements. 

36.3  Compatibility      with      airworthiness 

requirements. 

Subpart  B — Noise  Measurement  and 
Evaluation 


36.101     Noise  abatement. 
36.103     Noise  evaluation. 


Sup)art  C — ^Nolse  Levels  and  Airplane  Flight 

Manual 
36.201     Required  noise  reduction. 
36.208    Noise   sources   and  means   of  noise 

reduction. 
36.301     Operating     procedures     and     other 

Information. 
36.401     Airplane  Flight  Manuel. 
Ai>pendlx  A — Aircraft     noise     measiu-ement 

under  5  36.101 
Appendix  B — Noise  evaluation  under  §  36.103 
Appendix  C — General  noise  limits  of  trans- 
port  category    and    turbojet 
pK)wered      airplanes      under 
S  36.201 
Subpart  A — General 
5  36.1     Applicability 

(a)  This  part  prescribes  noise  standards 
for  the  issue  of  type  certificates,  and  changes 
to  those  certificates  that  may  Increase  the 
noise  expKMure  created  by  the  airplane,  for 
subsonic  transport  category  airplanes  and  for 
subsonic  turbojet  powered  airplanes. 

(b)  Each  person  who  applies  under  Part  21 
of  this  chapter  for  a  typje  certificate,  and  each 
person  who  applies  for  a  change  to  a  typ)e 
certificate  that  may  increase  the  noise  expKj- 
sure  created  by  the  airplane,  must  show  com- 
pliance with  the  applicable  requirements  in 
this  part. 

5  36.2     Special  retroactive  requirements 

Notwithstanding  §5  21.17  and  21.101  of  this 
chapter,  and  Irrespective  of  the  date  of  ap- 
plication, each  applicant  for  a  new  type 
certificate  and  each  i)er80n  who  applies  for 
a  change  to  a  type  certificate  that  may  In- 
crease the  noise  expxjsure  created  by  the  air- 
craft must  show  compliance  with  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  this  p>art. 
5  36.3  CompatiblUty  with  airworthiness  re- 
quirements 
It  must  be  shown  that  the  airplane  meets 
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the  airworthiness  regulations  constituting 
the  typ>e  certification  basis  of  the  airplane 
under  all  conditions  In  which  compliance 
with  this  part  is  shown,  and  that  all  operat- 
ing procedures  and  other  information  for  the 
flight  crew  approved  under  this  part  are  con- 
sistent with  the  airworthiness  regulations 
constituting  the  type  certlflcatlon  basis  of 
the  airplane. 

Subpart  B — Noise  Measurement  and 
Evaluation 
5  36.101  Noise  measvirement 

The  noise  generated  by  the  airplane  must 
be  measured  under  Appendix  A  of  this  part 
or  under  an  approved  equivalent  procedure. 
5  36.103  Noise  evaluation 

Noise  measurement  information  obtained 
under  §  36.101  must  be  evaluated  under  Ap- 
pendix B  of  this  part  or  under  an  ap)proved 
equivalent  procedure. 

Subptart  C — ^Noise  Levels  and  Airplane 
Flight  Manual 
5  36.201  Requirement  noise  reductions 

(a)  Por  applications  made  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  part  for  airplanes  that  have 
turbine  engines  with  bypass  ratloe  of  2  or 
more,  and  for  all  applications  made  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  part,  it  must 
be  shown  that  the  noise  levels  of  the  air- 
plane, measured  and  evaluated  as  prescribed 
in  §5  36.101  and  36.103,  at  the  measuring 
points  prescribed  in  App>endlx  C  of  this 
part — 

(1)  Are  reduced  to  be  as  near  to  80 
EPNdB  as  Is  economically  reasonable,  tech- 
nologically practical,  and  appropriate  to  the 
particular  type  design,  Including  oonsideip- 
tlon  of  the  noise  soiu-ces  and  means  of  noise 
reduction  prescribed  in  5  36.203;  and 

(2)  Do  not  exceed  the  general  noise  limits 
prescribed  in  App)endlx  C  of  this  part. 

(b)  For  applications  made  after  (the  pub- 
lication date  of  this  notice)  but  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  part,  the  noise  levels 
of  airplanes  that  do  not  have  turbine  engines 
with  bypass  ratios  of  2  or  more  must  conform 
to  paragraph  (a)  (1)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Por  applications  made  before  (the  pub- 
lication date  of  this  notice)  for  airplanes 
that  do  not  have  turbine  engines  with  bypass 
ratios  of  2  or  more,  the  lowest  noise  levels, 
reasonably  obtainable  through  the  use  of  the 
OF>eratlng  procedures  and  other  information 
for  the  flight  crew  developed  under  5  36501, 
must  be  obtained. 

5  36.203  Noise   sources   and   means   of   noise 
reduction 

(a)  General.  No  reduction  In  maxlmimi 
weight  is  required  for  achieving  noise  levels 
less  than  those  in  Appjcndix  C.  However,  in 
determining  whether  those  lesser  noise  levels 
are  economically  reasonable,  technologically 
practicable,  and  appropriate  to  the  particu- 
lar type  design.  In  addition  to  aerodynamic 
considerations,  the  noise  sources  and  means 
of  noise  reduction  in  this  section  mtist 
also  be  considered  in  complying  with  the 
noise  reduction  requirements  of  {  36.201. 

(b)  Reciprocating  engine  powered  air- 
planes. The  following  noise  sources  and  cor- 
respxjnding  means  of  noise  reduction  must  be 
considered  for  reciprocating  engine  pxjwered 
airplanes : 

(1)  Propeller  noise,  and  its  reduction  by 
selection  of  appropriate  blade  design  and  tip 
si>eed. 

(2)  Exhaust  nolae.  and  its  reduction  by 
the  use  of  mufflers. 

(c)  Tur'bine  propeller  powered  airplanes. 
The  following  noise  sources  and  correspond- 
ing means  of  noise  reduction  mtist  be  con- 
sidered for  turbine  prop)eller  px)wered  air- 
planes: 

(1)  Propeller  noise,  and  its  reduction  by 
selection  of  appropriate  blade  design  and  tip 
sp>eed. 

(2)  Forward  radiated  compressor  noise, 
and  its  reduction  by  acoustical  treatment. 
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(d)  Turbojet  fcnoered  airplanes  voithout 
tvThofans.  Tbe  fallowing  noise  sources  and 
corresponding  me$uis  of  noise  reduction  must 
be  considered  foritTirboJet  powered  airplanes 
without  turbofan^: 

(1)  Forward  itdlated  compressor  ndse, 
and  Its  reduction  by  acoustical  treatment  or 
by  choked  ItUet.  as  applicable. 

(3)  Jet  exhaust  noise,  and  Its  reduction 
by  Jet  noise  supi^essors. 

(3)  Turbine  n^lse,  and  Its  reduction  by 
acoustical  treatment. 

(e)  Turbojet  ptwered  airplanes  uHth  tur- 
bofans.  The  following  noise  sources  and  cor- 
responding meant  of  noise  reduction  must 
be  considered  for  turbojet  powered  airplanes 
with  turbofans: 

(1)  Forward  radiated  compressor  and  fan 
noise,  and  Its  reduction  by  acoustical  treat- 
ment or  choked  Ihlet,  as  applicable; 

(3)  Aft  radiated  fan  noise,  and  Its  reduc- 
tion by  acoustical  treatment. 

(3)  Primary  a*d  secondary  Jet  exhaust 
noise,  and  Its  reduction  by  Jet  suppressors 
and  selection  of  the  bypass  ratio  of  the 
engine. 

(4)  Turbine  nOlse.  and  Its  reduction  by 
acoustical  treatnL^nt. 

I  36.301  OperatUjg  procedures  and  other  In- 
formation 
Operating  procedures,  and  any  other  infor- 
niatlonTOr  the  fl%ht  crew  that  Is  necessary 
for  obtaining  the  noise  reductions  prescribed 
In  9  36.201  must  l>e  developed,  Including  the 
effect  of  all  ranges  of  weight  and  thrust  for 
which  approval  uHder  this  part  Is  requested. 
S  36.401     Alrplan4  FUght  Manual 

(a)  The  appro^wd  portion  of  the  Airplane 
Plight  Manual  must  contain  all  operating 
procedures  and  other  information  approved 
under  f  36.301,  a$d  the  effect  of  all  ranges 
of  weight  and  thrust  for  which  approval 
under  this  part  U  requested. 

(b)  If  the  weight  used  In  meertlng  the 
takeoff  noise  requirements  of  this  part  Is  less 
than  the  maxlmuti  weight  established  under 
the  applicable  airworthiness  requirements, 
that  lesser  welghd  must  be  furnished,  as  the 
maximum  weight!  In  the  operating  limita- 
tions section  of  tbe  Airplane  Flight  Manual. 

B.  STATfc  CODE  CTrATIONS 

1.  Alabama:  Tlffle  36:  Motor  Vehicles;  Sec. 
36  (Toms) ;  Sec.  39  (Prevention-Unnecessary 
Noise) . 

2.  Alaska:  no  statute. 

3.  Arizona:  Art;  16:  Motor  Vehicles;  Sec. 
28-965  (Muffler  required). 

4.  Arkansas :  Tlljle  75 :  Motor  Vehicles;  Sec. 
726  (Horns):  Sec.  1726  ( Muffler  required ) . 

5.  Calif onila:  TJltle  11,  Sec.  415  (Dlstiurb- 
Ing  the  peace;  liolse-ciimlnal  penalty  for 
violation);  Vehlclfe  Code.  Sec.  23130. 

6.  Colorado:  Set.  13-5-104  (Horns);  13-6- 
106   (Muffler  required). 

7.  Connecticut:  I  Title  14,  Ch.  248,  Sec.  14- 
80  ( e )   ( Muffler  reqjiilred ) . 

8.  Delaware:  Cp.  43,  Sec.  4311  (Muffler 
required). 

9.  District  of  Columbia:  Title  1,  Sec.  1- 
244(9)  (AuthoritT  given  to  ".  .  .  commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  ...  to 
make,  modify  and)  enforce  usual  and  reason- 
able policy  regulations  ...  to  regulate  or 
prohibit  loud  nol^  with  horns,  gongs,  or 
other  instrument^  ...  as  they  may  think 
necessary  to  public  safety.") 

10.  Florida:  sic.  317.631  (Muffler  re- 
quired). 

11.  Georgia:  s4c.  68-1717  (Muffler  re- 
quired). ' 

12.  Hawaii:  Sec.  |267-1  (Nuisance  defined  to 
include  making  lojud  and  troublesome  noises 
at  night);  Sec.  $11-24  (UnlawftU  to  ride 
motor  scooter  wltjh  muffler  designed  to  in- 
crease noise) . 

13.  Idaho:   Sec.  149-835   (Muffler  required). 

14.  Illinois:  Ch.  96'/j.  Sec.  213  (Muffler  re- 
quired): Ch.  24,  3ec.  11-5-3  (Riots  and  dis- 
turbances; corpors  te  authorities  may  prevent 
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or  suppress  .  .  .  noises,  disturbanoes,  and  dis- 
orderly assemblies  in  any  public  or  private 
place). 

15.  Indiana:  Sec.  47-2330  (Muffler  re- 
quired) . 

16.  Iowa:  Sec.  321.436  (Muffler  required). 

17.  Kansas:  Sec.  82a-809  (Muffler  required). 

18.  Kentucky:  Sec.  84.220(6)  &  85.180(5) 
(Ooveming  bodies  of  cities  may  generally 
adopt  regulations  to  control  noise);  Sec. 
189.140  (Muffler  required — not  uniform  lan- 
guage). 

19.  Louisiana:  Cb.  1^  RJB.  33:363  (Muffler 
required) . 

20.  Maine:  Ch.  11,  Title  29,  Sec.  1363  (Shall 
not  operate  automobile  in  manner  which 
would  produce  excessive  noise);  Sec.  1364 
(Muffler  required). 

31.  Maryland:  Art.  6614,  Sec.  294  (Muffler 
required);  Art.  27,  Sec.  124  (Disorderly  con- 
duet' — prohibits  willfully  acting  in  a  disor- 
derly manner  by  making  loud  and  unneces- 
sary noises). 

22.  Massachusetts:  Ch.  373,  Sec.  41  (Dis- 
tiirbance  in  public  library  by  making  noise) ; 
Sec.  44  (Public  disturbance,  breach  of  peace 
or  disturbing  others  by  noise) ;  Ch.  90,  Sec.  16 
(Prohibits  operation  of  automobile  so  as  to 
produce  excessive  noise);  Ch.  Ill,  Sec.  143 
(Limitation  on  trade  and  employment  found 
to  be  a  nuisance) . 

23.  Michigan:  Sec.  267.707(a)  (Muffler  re- 
quired). 

24.  Minnesota:  Sec.  360075(15)  (Limitation 
on  the  use  of  loud  speaker  from  airplane) : 
Sec.  169.69  (Muffler  required). 

25.  Mississippi:  Title  11,  Sec.  2088  (Crim- 
inal penalty  for  making  noise  with  intent 
to  disturb  family) :  Sec.  2090.6  (Disturbance 
In  public  place);  Ch.  2,  Title  30,  Sec.  8261 
(Muffler  required). 

26.  Missouri:  Sec.  304.560  (Muffler  re- 
quired) :  Sec.  562.240  (Disturbing  the  peace) . 

27.  Montana:  Sec.  32-21-146  (Muffler  re- 
quired ) . 

28.  Nebraska:  Sec.  39-777(a  7  b)  (Muffler 
required) . 

29.  Nevada:  Sec.  486.100  (Power  cycle  to 
bo  equipped  with  muffler) . 

30.  New  Hampshire:  Sec.  263:46  (Muffler 
required) . 

31.  New  Jersey:  Sec.  39:3-70  (Muffler  re- 
quired); Sec.  39:4-78  (No  person  shall  load 
a  vehicle  or  drive  a  vehicle  so  loaded  with 
Iron  or  other  material  that  it  may  strike  to- 
gether unless  It  is  properly  deafened  so  as  to 
cause  no  unnecessary  noise);  Art.  1,  Sec. 
40:48-1(8)  (Governing  body  of  municipality 
may  adopt  regulation  to  regulate  ringing  of 
bells,  crying  of  auctioneers,  etc.). 

32.  New  Mexico:  Sec.  64-20-44(a)  (Muf- 
fler required). 

33.  New  York:  Sec.  44(a  &  c),  Navigation 
Law  (sound  of  exhaust  on  gasoline  motor 
boat  to  be  muffled) ;  Art.  9,  Sec.  375.31  (Muf- 
fler required);  Sec.  381.1  (Motorcycle  muffler 
required). 

34.  North  Carolina:  Sec.  20-128  (Muffler 
required) . 

35.  North  Dakota:  Sec.  39-11-29  (Muffler 
required) . 

36.  Ohio:  Sec.  2923.41  (No  person  shall, 
after  a  request  to  desist,  continue  noise 
which  disturbs  peace);  Sec.  4513.23  (Muffler 
required,  but  It  has  held  that  this  is  for 
exhaust  and  not  noise.  State  v.  Cox,  193  N.E. 
2d  287). 

37.  Oklahoma:  Art.  47,  Sec.  12-402  (Muf- 
fler required ) . 

38.  Oregon:  Sec.  483.446(3)  (No  person 
shall  make  unnecessary  or  luireasonably  loud 
or  harsh  sound  by  means  of  horn  or  other 
warning  device);  Sec  483.448  (Muffler  re- 
quired). 

39.  Pennsylvania:  Oh.  1,  Art.  75,  Sec.  828 
(Muffler  required). 

40.  Rhode  Island:  Sec.  31-33-13  (Muffler 
required). 

41.  South  Carolina:  Sec.  46-801  (Muffler 
required). 
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43.  South  Dakota:  Sec.  44.0360  (Muffler 
required). 

43.  Tennessee:  Ch.  9,  Sec.  69-901(a)  (Pro- 
hiblta  use  of  horn  to  make  any  unneces- 
sary or  unreasonably  loud  or  harsh  sound); 
Sec.  59-902  (Muffler  required) . 

44.  Texas:  Title  13,  Ch.  1,  Art.  796  (Horn 
only  i)ermitted  as  warning  device) ;  Art.  797 
(Muffler  reqvilred) . 

46.  Utah:  Sec.  41-6-147(a)  (Muffler  re- 
quired ) . 

46.  Vermont:  Title  23,  Ch.  13,  Sec.  1097 
(Pine  for  operation  of  motor  vehicle  in  city 
while  the  muffler  cutout  is  open). 

47.  Virginia:  Sec.  46.1-301  (Muffler  re- 
quired). 

48.  Washington:  Sec.  9.76.010  (Limitation 
of  noisy  businesses  on  Sabbath);  Sec. 
46.37.390(1)    (Muffler  required). 

49.  West  Virginia:  Sec.  17C-15-34(a)  (Muf- 
fler required) . 

50.  Wisconsin:  Title  44,  Sec.  347.39  (Muffler 
reqvilred). 

51.  Wyoming:  Sec.  31-204  (Horns:  no  horn 
or  other  warning  device  shall  emit  an  un- 
reasonably loud  or  harsh  sotmd);  Sec.  31- 
206(a)  (Muffler  required). 

C.   STATS    8TATTTTOBY    LANGTTAGK 

Alabama 

Title  36:  Motor  Vehicles;  Section  36, 
Section  39 
5  36.  Horns  and  warning  devices. — (a) 
Every  motor  vehicle  when  operated  upon  a 
highway  shall  be  eqxilpped  with  a  horn  In 
good  working  order  capable  of  emitting  a 
sound  audible  imder  normal  conditions  for  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  feet. 
It  shall  be  unlawfiil  for  any  vehicle  to  be 
equipped  with  or  for  any  person  to  use  upon 
a  vehicle  any  siren  or  for  any  person  at  any 
time  to  use  a  horn  otherwise  than  as  a  rea- 
sonable warning  or  to  make  any  uim.ecessary 
or  unreasonably  loud  or  harsh  soxmd  by 
means  of  a  horn  or  other  warning  device. 

(b)  Every  police  and  fire  dep>artment  and 
flre  patrol  vehicle  and  every  ambulance  used 
for  emergency  calls  shall  be  equipped  with  a 
bell,  siren  or  exhaust  whistle  of  a  type  ap- 
proved by  the  highway  director. 

(c)  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, (lb.) 

§  39.  Prevention  of  noise,  smoke,  etc..  muf- 
fler, cut-outs  regulated. — (a)  No  person 
shall  drive  a  motor  vehicle  on  a  highway  un- 
less such  motor  vehicle  is  equipped  with  a 
muffler  in  good  working  order  and  in  con- 
stant operation  to  prevent  excessive  or  un- 
usual and  annoying  smoke. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  use  a  muffler 
cut-out  on  any  motor  vehicle  upon  a  high- 
way. 

(c)  No  vehicle  shall  be  moved,  or  driven  on 
any  highway  unless  such  vehicle  is  so  con- 
structed or  loaded  as  to  prevent  its  contents 
from  dropping,  sifting,  leaking,  or  otherwise 
escaping  therefrom;  If  by  such  dripping,  sift- 
ing, dropping,  or  leaking  such  contents  may 
be  or  become  dangerous,  obnoxious,  or  In- 
jurious either  to  the  road  or  to  persons  or 
vehicles  traveling  or  moving  along,  over  or 
upon  the  highway. 

(d)  Any  person  violating  any  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
(lb.) 

Arizona 

Article  16:  Motor  Vehicles;  Section  28-985 
§  28-955.  Muffler;  prevention  of  noise  and 
air  pollution. — (a)  Every  motor  vehicle  shall 
at  all  times  be  equipped  with  a  muffler  In 
good  working  order  and  in  constant  opera- 
tion to  prevent  excessive  or  unusual  noise, 
and  no  person  shall  use  a  muffler  cut-out, 
bjrpass  or  similar  device  upon  a  motor  ve- 
hicle on  a  highway. 

(b)  The  eniglne  and  p>ower  mechanism  of 
every  motor  vehicle  shall  be  so  equipped  and 
adjusted  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  excessive 
fumes  or  smoke. 
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(c)  Beginning  with  motor  vehicles  and 
motor  vehicle  engines  of  the  1968  model  year, 
motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  engines 
shall  be  equipped  with  emissions  control  de- 
vices that  meet  the  standards  established  by 
the  state  board  of  health.  As  amended  Laws 
1967,  Ch.  2,  {  6. 

Arkansas 

Title  76:  Motor  vehicles;  section  726,  section 
736 
76-726.  Horns  and  warning  devices. — (a) 
Every  motor  vehicle  when  operated  upon  a 
highway  shall  be  equipped  with  a  horn  in 
good  working  order  and  capable  of  emitting 
sound  audible  under  normal  conditions  from 
a  distance  of  not  less  than  200  feet,  but  no 
horn  or  other  warning  device  shall  emit  an 
unreasonably  loud  or  harsh  sound  or  a 
whistle.  The  driver  of  a  motor  vehicle  shall, 
when  reasonably  necessary  to  Insure  safe 
operation,  give  audible  warning  with  his  horn 
but  shall  not  otherwise  iise  such  horn  when 
upon  a  highway. 

(b)  No  vehicle  shall  be  equipped  with  nor 
shall  any  pefson  use  upon  a  vehicle  any 
siren,  whistle,  or  bell,  except  as  otherwise 
permitted  In  this  subdivision.  It  Is  permissi- 
ble but  not  reqvilred  that  any  commepclal 
vehicle  be  equipped  with  a  theft  alarm  Blg- 
nal  device  which  Is  so  arranged  that  it  can- 
not be  used  by  the  driver  as  an  ordinary 
warning  signal.  Any  authorized  emergency 
vehicle  may  be  equipped  with  a  siren,  whistle, 
or  bell,  capable  of  emitting  sound  audible 
under  normal  conditions  from  a  distance  of 
not  less  than  500  feet  and  of  a  type  approved 
by  the  department,  but  such  siren  shall  not 
be  used  except  when  such  vehicle  is  operated 
in  response  to  an  emergency  call  or  In  the  Im- 
mediate pursuit  of  an  actual  or  suspected 
violator  of  the  law,  in  which  said  latter 
events  the  driver  of  such  vehicle  shall  sovmd 
said  siren  when  necessary  to  warn  pedestrians 
and  other  drivers  of  the  approach  thereof. 

(c)  No  bicycle  shall  be  equipped  with  nor 
shall  any  person  vise  upon  a  bicycle  any  siren 
or  whistle.  [Acts  1937,  No.  300,  §  125,  p.  1103; 
Pope's  Dig..  I  6786.1 

76-726.  Mvifflert — "Cut  out"  prohibited. — 
Every  motor  vehicle  shall  at  all  times  be 
equipped  with  a  muffler  In  good  working  or- 
der and  In  constant  opteration  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive or  lUivisual  noise  and  annoying 
smoke,  and  no  p>erson  shall  use  a  muffler  cut 
out.  by  pass,  or  similar  device  upon  a  motor 
vehicle  on  a  highway.  (Acts  1937.  No.  300, 
§  126,  p.  1103;  Pope's  Dig.,  I  6786.) 

California 
Title  11,  section  415,  public  peace;  section 
23130,  vehicle  code 
5  415.  Dlsturbmg  the  peace;  noise;  use  of 
pubUc  streets  of  unincorporated  town  for 
offensive  conduct,  horse  racing,  or  shooting; 
Indecent  language;  punishment. — Every 
person  who  mallciovisly  and  willfully  dis- 
turbs the  peace  or  quiet  of  any  neighbor- 
hood or  person,  by  loud  or  unusual  noise,  or 
by  tumultuous  or  offensive  conduct,  or 
threatening,  traducing,  quarreling,  challeng- 
ing to  flght,  or  fighting,  who.  on  the  public 
streets  of  any  vmincorporated  town,  or  upon 
the  public  highways  In  such  unincorporated 
town,  run  any  horse  race,  either  lor  a  wager 
or  lor  amusement,  or  fire  any  gvui  or  pistol 
in  such  unincorporated  town,  or  use  any 
vulgar,  profane,  or  Indecent  language  within 
the  presence  or  hearing  of  women  or  chil- 
dren. In  a  loud  and  boisterous  manner,  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convic- 
tion by  any  Court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
shall  be  pvmished  by  fine  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  dollars,  or  by  Imprisonment  in  the 
County  Jail  for  not  more  than  ninety  days, 
or  by  both  flne  and  imprisonment,  or  either, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Covirt.  (Enacted 
1872.  As  amended  Code  Am.  1877-8,  c.  299, 
p.  117,  §1.) 

§  23130.  Noise  Limits. — (a)  No  person  shall 
operate  either  a  motor  vehicle  or  comblna- 
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tlon  of  vehicles  of  a  type  subject  to  registra- 
tion at  any  time  or  under  any  condition  of 
grade,  load,  acceleration  or  deceleration  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  exceed  the  following 
noise  limit  for  the  category  of  motor  vehicle 
based  on  a  distance  of  50  feet  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  lane  of  travel  within  the  speed 
limits  specified  in  this  section: 


Speed  limit  ot        Speed  limit  ot 

35  mpti  or  less  more  than 

(dbA)        35  mph  (dbA) 


(1)  Any  motor  vehicle 

with  a  manufac- 
turer's gross  vehide 
weight  rating  ot 
6,000  pounds  or 
more,  any  combina- 
tion of  vehldes 
towed  by  such 
motor  vehide,  and 
any  motorcycle 
other  than  a  motor- 
drivencyde 88 

(2)  Any  other  motor 

vehide  and  any 

combination  of 

vehides  towed  by 

such  motor  vehide..  82 


92 


86 


(b)  The  department  shall  adopt  regula- 
tions establishing  the  test  procedures  and  in- 
strumentation to  be  utilized. 

(c)  This  section  applies  to  the  total  noise 
from  a  vehicle  or  combination  of  vehicles 
and  shall  not  be  construed  as  limiting  or 
precluding  the  enforcement  of  any  other 
provisions  of  this  code  relating  to  motor  ve- 
hicle exhaust  noise. 

(d)  For  the  pvirpose  of  this  section,  a 
motor  truck,  truck  tractor,  or  bus  that  is 
not  equipped  with  an  Identification  plate  or 
marking  bearing  the  manvilacturer's  name 
and  manufacturer's  gross  vehicle  weight 
rating  shall  be  considered  as  having  a  manu- 
facturer's gross  vehicle  weight  rating  of  6,000 
pounds  or  more  if  the  unladen  weight  is 
more  than  5,000  pounds. 

(e)    No  person  shall  have  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion relating  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion against  a  manufacturer  of  a  vehicle  or 
a  component  part  thereof  on  a  theory  based 
upon  breach  of  express  or  implied  warranty 
unless  it  is  alleged  and  proved  that  such 
manufactvirer  did  not  comply  with  noise  limit 
standards  of  the  Vehicle  Code  applicable  to 
manvifacturers  and  in  effect  at  the  time  such 
vehicle   or   component   part   was   first   sold 
for  purposes  other  than  •   •   *. 
Colorado 
Section  13-5-104,  Section  13-6-105 
13-5-104.  Horns  or  warning  devices. — (1) 
Every  motor  vehicle  when  operated  upon  a 
highway  shall  be  equipped  with  a  horn  In 
good  working  order  and  capable  of  emitting 
sound     audible     under     normal    conditions 
from  a  distance  of  not  less  than  two  hundred 
feet,  but  no  horn  or  other  warning  device 
shall  emit  an  unreasonable  loud  or  harsh 
sound  or  a  whistle.  The  driver  of  a  motor 
vehicle  when  reasonably  necessary  to  insure 
safe   operation   shall   give   audible   warning 
with  his  horn  but  shall  not  otherwise  use 
such  horn  when  upon  a  highway. 

(2)  No  vehicle  shall  be  be  equipped  with 
nor  shall  any  person  use  upon  a  vehicle  any 
siren,  whistle,  or  bell,  except  as  otherwise 
permitted  In  this  section.  It  is  permissible 
but  not  required  that  any  commercial  vehicle 
be  equipped  with  a  theft  alarm  signal  device 
which  Is  so  arranged  that  It  cannot  be  used 
by  the  driver  as  an  ordinary  warning  signal. 
Any  authorized  emergency  vehicle  may  be 
eqvilpped  with  a  siren,  whistle,  or  bell,  capa- 
ble of  emitting  sound  audible  under  normal 
conditions  from  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
five  hundred  feet  but  such  siren  shall  not  be 
used  except  when  such  vehicle  is  operated  In 
response  to  an  emergency  call  or  In  the  im- 
mediate pursuit  of  an  actual  or  svispected 
violator   of   the  law,   in   which   said   latter 
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events  the  driver  of  such  vehicle  shall  sound 
said  siren  when  necessary  to  warn  pedestrians 
and  other  drivers  of  the  approach  thereof. 

(3)  No  bicycle  shall  be  equipped  with  nor 
shall  any  i>er8on  vise  upon  a  bicycle  any  siren 
or  whistle. 

(4)  The  chief  engineer  of  the  department 
of  highways  shall  adopt  standards  and  speci- 
fications applicable  to  head  lamps,  clearance 
lamps,  identification  and  other  lamps  on 
maintenance  equipment  when  operated  on 
the  highways  of  this  state  in  lieu  of  the 
lamps  otherwise  required  on  motor  vehicles 
by  this  article.  Such  standards  and  speci- 
fications may  permit  the  vise  of  fiaahing 
lights  for  purposes  of  Identification  on  main- 
tenance equipment  when  in  service  upon  the 
highways.  The  standards  and  specifications 
for  lamps  referred  to  in  this  section  shall 
correlate  with  and,  so  far  as  possible,  con- 
form with  those  approved  by  the  "American 
association  of  state  highway  offlclals,"  pro- 
vided, that  vehicles  commonly  known  as 
"snowplows"  which  are  authorized  to  travel 
day  or  night,  either  with  or  against  trafflc, 
shall  always  carry  a  fiashlng  blue  light. 

Sovirce:  L.  35,  p.  828  S  145;  CSA,  C.  16, 
S  260;  CRS  53,  i  13-4-106;  L.  59,  p.  230,  S2. 

(EorroB's  Not*. — As  to  standards  as  dis- 
tinguished from  rules  and  regulations,  see 
Casey  v.  People  (1959)  139  C.  89.  336  P.2d 
308;  Prouty  v.  Heron  (1953)  127  C.  168.  256 
P.2d  755;  and  compare  3-16-1  et  seq.) 

13-6-105.  Mufflers — prevention  of  noise. — 
(1)  Every  motor  vehicle  subject  to  registra- 
tion and  operated  on  a  highway  shall  at  all 
times  be  equipped  with  an  adequate  muffler 
in  constant  operation  and  properly  main- 
tained to  prevent  any  excessive  or  unusual 
noise  and  no  such  mviffler  or  exhaust  system 
shall  be  equipped  with  a  cut-off.  bypass,  or 
similar  device.  No  person  shall  modify  the 
exhaust  system  of  a  motor  vehicle  In  a  man- 
ner which  will  amplify  or  Increase  the  noise 
emitted  by  the  motor  of  such  vehicle  above 
that  emitted  by  the  mviffler  originally  in- 
stalled on  the  vehicle  and  such  original  muf- 
fier  shall  comply  with  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

(2)  A  muffler  is  a  device  consisting  of  a 
series  of  chamber  or  baffle  plates,  or  other 
mechanical  design  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing exhaust  gas  from  an  Internal  combustion 
engine,  and  effective  in  reducing  noise. 

Source:  L.  51,  p.  165.  5  2:  CSA,  C.  16. 
§  261;  CRS  53,  i  13-4-107;  L.  61,  p.  214,  S  26. 
Connecticut 

Title  14,  chapter  246,  section  14-80(e) ,  motor 
vehicles 
(e)   Each   motor   vehicle   shall   be   so   op- 
erated, equipped,  constructed  and  adjusted  as 
to  prevent  unnecessary  noise. 
Dehaware 
Chapter  43.  section  4311,  Motor  Vehicles 
§  4311.  Muffler;     cut-out    prohibited. — (a) 
No  person  shall  drive  a  motor  vehicle  on  a 
highway     unless     such     motor     vehicle     is 
equipped    with   a    muffler    In   good    working 
order  and  In  constant  operation  to  prevent 
excessive  or  unusual  noise. 

(b)   No  person  shall  use  a  "muffler  cutout" 
on  any  motor  vehicle  upon  a  highway. 
District  of  Columbia 
•ntle  1.  section  1-244(9) 
5  1-224.  Police  regillatlons  authorized   In 
certain  cases. — The  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered    to   make,    modify,   and   enforce 
usual   and   reasonable  police  regulations   in 
and  for  said  District  as  follows: 

•  •  •  •  ^  • 

Ninth.  To  regulate  or  prohibit  loud  noises 
with  horns,  gongs,  or  other  instrtiments,  or 
loud  cries,  upon  the  streets  or  public  places, 
and  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  fireworks  or 
explosives  within  such  portions  of  the  Dis- 
trict as  they  may  think  necessary  to  public 
safety. 
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nortda 

Section  31V.631.  Motor  Vehldea 
817.63t.  Muffle4i,  prarentlon  of  nol«e  and 
smoke. — Every  n)otor  vehicle  thall  at  all 
times  be  equipped  with  a  muffler  Ln  good 
working  order  and  in  constant  operation  to 
prevent  exceealva  or  unusual  noise  or  an- 
noying smoke,  and  no  person  shall  use  a 
muffler  cutout,  bjpasa,  or  similar  device  upon 
a  motor  vehicle  on  a  highway. 

GeoTffia 
Se«tlon  6»-1717 
68-1717.  Mxifflejs,  prevention  of  noise. —  (a) 
Every  motor  vehicle  shall  at  all  times  be 
equipped  with  a  muffler  In  good  working 
order  and  in  constant  operation  to  prevent 
excessive  or  uni|sual  noise  and  annoying 
smoke,  and  no  person  shall  use  a  muffler 
cut-out,  bypass,  or  similar  device  upon  a 
motor  vehicle  on  a  highway,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  tractors. 

(b)  The  englnf  and  power  mechanism  of 
every  motor  vehicle  shall  be  so  equlpp)ed  and 
adjusted  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  exces- 
sive fumes  or  smoke. 

(c)  Xt  shall  be  unlawfiil  for  any  person  to 
sell  or  offer  for  sctfe  any  muffler  which  causes 
excessive  or  un^isual  noise  or  annoying 
smoke,  or  any  tiuffler  cut-out,  bypass,  or 
sbnllar*  device  for*  use  on  a  motor  vehicle,  or 
to  sell'  of  offer  Ibr  sale  any  motor  vehicle 
equipped  with  anjr  such  muffler,  muffler  cut- 
out, bypass,  or  Jlmllar  device.  (Acts  1063, 
Nov.  Sess.,  pp.  5^,  613;    1962,  p.  663.) 

Hawaii 
Section  267-1.  Common  Nuisances;  Sec. 

311-24,|Trafflc  Violations 
i  267-1.  Define^. — The  offense  of  common 
nuisance  is  the  Endangering  of  the  public 
personal  safety  of  health,  or  doing,  causing 
or  promoting,  i^aintalnlng  or  continuing 
what  is  offensive,  or  annoying  and  vexatious, 
or  plainly  hurtful  jto  the  public;  or  Is  a  public 
outrage  against  cemmon  decency  or  common 
moraUty;  or  tends  plainly  and  directly  to 
the  corruption  o^  the  morals,  honesty  and 
good  habits  of  tl^e  people;  the  same  being 
without  authority  or  Justification  by  law: 

•  •  •  Making  Ipud  and  troublesome  noise 
by  night; 

•  •  •  •  » 

S  311-24.  Regul|itlon  of  exhaust  pipe  and 
muffler. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  drive  upon  the  pubUc  highways  any  motor 
scooter,  as  herel4after  defined,  the  exhaust 
pipe  or  muffler  of  Which  has  been  so  changed 
from  the  factoryi  design  as  to  Increase  the 
volume  or  audibility  of  the  explosions  within 
the  motor  thereof.  L.  1941,  c.  140,  s.  2.  [K.  L. 
1945,3.11718.)         I 

Idaho 
Section  49J835,  Motor  Vehicles 
49-836.  Mufflersi  prevention  of  noise. — (a) 
Every  motor  vehicle  shall  at  all  times  be 
equipped  with  a  I  muffler  in  good  working 
order  and  in  con|tant  operation  to  prevent 
excessive  or  unusual  noise  and  annoying 
smoke,  and  no  per^n  shall  use  a  muffler  cut- 
out, bypass,  or  sl^lar  device  up>on  a  motor 
vehicle  on  a  highway. 

(b)  The  englnei  and  power  mechanism  of 
every  motor  vehicle  shall  be  so  equipped  and 
adjxisted  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  exces- 
sive fumes  or  smbke.  [1953,  ch.  273.  §  152, 
p.  478.1 

I  niinoU 
Chapter  95 '>^.  Sec.i2l3.  Motor  vehicles;  chap- 
ter 24,  Sec.  11-5-2,  public  order  regulations 
§  213.  Mufflers,  prevention  of  noise. — Every 
motor  vehicle  shajl  at  all  times  be  equipped 
with  a  muffler  In  good  working  order  and  In 
constant  operatio|i  to  prevent  excessive  or 
unusual  noise  an4  annoying  smoke,  and  no 
person  shall  use  ai  muffler  cutout,  bypass  or 
similar  device  upt>n  a  motor  vehicle  on  a 
highway.  1935,  July  9,  Laws  1936,  p.  1247,  art. 
XV,  J  116. 
{  1 1-6-2.  Riots  a|id  disturbances. — The  cor- 
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porate  authorities  of  each  municipality  may 
prevent  or  suppress  riots,  routs,  affrays, 
noises,  disturbances,  and  dlaorderly  assem- 
bUes  In  any  public  or  private  place.  1981,  May 
29,  Laws,  1961,  p.  676,  9  ll-«-2. 

Indiana 

Section  47-2230,  Motor  Vehicles 

47-2230.  Mufflers,  prevention  of  noise. — 
(a)  Every  motor  vehicle  shall  at  all  times 
be  equipped  with  a  muffler  In  good  working 
order  and  in  constant  operation  to  prevent 
excessive  or  unusual  noise  or  annoying  smoke, 
and  no  person  shall  use  a  mtiffler  cutout,  by- 
pass or  similar  device  upon  a  motor  vehicle 
operated  on  a  street  or  a  highway. 

(b)  The  engine  and  power  mechanism  of 
every  motor  vehicle  shall  be  so  equipped  and 
adjiiflted  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  excessive 
fumes  or  smoke.  (Acts  1956,  ch.  170,  S  38,  p, 
416;  1961,  ch.  260,  i  1,  p.  589.) 

Iowa 
Section  321.436,  Motor  Vehicles 
321.436.  Mufflers,  prevention  of  noise. — 
Every  motor  vehicle  shall  at  all  times  be 
equipped  with  a  muffler  in  good  working 
order  and  in  constant  operation  to  prevent 
excessive  or  unusual  noise  and  annoying 
smoke,  and  no  person  shall  use  a  muffler  cut- 
out, by-pass  or  similar  device  upon  a  motor 
vehicle  on  a  highway. 

Kansas 
Section  82a-809,  Motor  Vehicles 
82ar-809.  Muffling  devices.— The  exhaust  of 
every  internal  combustion  engine  used  on 
any  motorboat  shall  be  effectively  muffled 
by  equipment  so  constructed  and  used  as  to 
muffle  the  noise  of  exhaust  in  a  reasonable 
manner.  The  use  of  cut-outs  is  prohibited, 
except  for  motorboats  competing  in  a  regatta 
or  boat  race  approved  as  provided  In  section 
82a-«l4  of  the  General  Statutes  Supplement 
of  1959.  or  acts  amendatory  thereof  or  sup- 
plemental thereto,  and  for  such  motorboats 
while  on  trial  runs,  during  a  period  of  not 
to  exceed  forty-eight  (48)  hours  Immediately 
preceding  such  regatta  or  race  and  for  such 
motorboats  while  competing  In  official  trials 
for  speed  records  during  a  period  not  to 
exceed  forty-eight  (48)  hours  Immediately 
following  such  regatta  or  race.  [L.  1959,  ch. 
321,  §  9;  L.  1961,  ch.  471,  J  4:  July  1.] 

Kentucky 
Section   84.220(6),   section   85.180(5),   Orga- 
nization and  Government  of  Cities;  Section 
189.140,  Motor  Vehicles 

84.220  [3068;  3068-1;  3068-12;  3058-17; 
3058-19]  Nuisances;  noises  and  disturb- 
ances; animals  at  large;  abuse  of  animals. — 
The  general  council  may,  by  ordinance: 

(6)  Restrain  and  prevent  all  noises,  per- 
formances and  practices  tending  to  the  col- 
lection of  pei^ons  on  the  streets  and  side- 
walks; 

85.180  [3290;  3290-14;  3290-16;  3290-23; 
3290-28)  Nuisances;  firearms;  disorderly  con- 
duct; noises  and  disturbances;  animals. — 
The  common  council  may,  by  ordinance: 

(5)  Provide  for  the  prevention,  suppression 
and  punishment  of  all  riots  and  breaches  of 
the  peace,  noises,  disturbances  and  disorderly 
or  unlawful  assecnblles,  either  within  the  city 
or  within  one  mile  of  the  city  limits; 

189.140  [2739g-251  Mufflers. — Every  motor 
vehicle  with  an  internal-combustion,  steam 
or  air  motor  shall  be  equipped  with  a  suit- 
able and  efflclent  muffler.  No  person  while  on 
a  highway  shall  operate  a  motor  vehicle  with 
the  muffler  cut  out  or  removed.  No  cut  out 
shall  be  so  arranged  or  connected  as  to  per- 
mit its  operation  or  control  by  the  driver  of 
any  motor  vehicle  while  In  position  for  driv- 
ing. 

Ixyuiaiana 

Chapter  1,  R.S.  32:352,  Motor  Vehicles 

i  352.  Mufflers;    requirements;    prevention 

of  excessive  noise,  fumes  and  smoke. — (a) 

Every  motor  vehicle  shall  at  all   times  be 
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equli^>ed  with  a  muffler  In  good  working  or- 
der and  In  constant  operation  to  prevent 
excessive  or  unusual  noise. 

(b)  No  person  shall  use  a  muffler  cut-out, 
bypass  or  similar  device  upon  a  motor  ve- 
hicle on  a  highway  of  this  state. 

(c)  The  engine  and  power  mechanism  of 
every  motor  vehicle  shall  be  so  equipped  and 
adjusted  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  exces- 
sive fumes  or  smoke.  Acts  1962,  No.  310,  |  l. 

Maine 

Chapter  11,  Title  29.  Section  1362.  Section 
1364,  Motor  Vehicles 

No  signaling  device  shall  be  unnecessarily 
sounded  so  as  to  make  a  harsh,  objectionable 
or  unreasonable  noise,  and  no  bell  or  siren 
shall  be  Installed  or  used  on  any  motor  ve- 
hicle except  that  fire  and  police  department 
vehicles  and  ambulances,  and  vehicles  op- 
erated by  state,  city  and  town  flre  Inspectors, 
city  and  town  fire  chiefs,  assistant  flre  chiefs, 
police  chiefs  and  assistant  police  chiefs  may 
be  so  equipped  for  use  only  when  re^ondlng 
to  emergency  calls,  and  such  motor  vehicles 
used  by  sheriffs  and  deputy  sheriffs,  and  such 
motor  vehicles  used  by  Inland  fisheries  and 
game  wardens  as  may  be  designed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Inland  Fisheries  and  Game  and 
such  motor  vehicles  used  by  coastal  wardens 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  Department  of 
Sea  and  Shore  Fisheries,  and  such  motor 
vehicles  used  by  United  States  Qoverimient 
law  enforcement  officials,  and  such  motor 
vehicles  used  by  a  state  or  municipal  depart- 
ment which  controls  or  supervises  electrical 
alarm  and  commiinlcatlon  systems. 

I  1364.  Mufflers;  prevention  of  noise. — No 
person  shall  operate  a  motor  vehicle  on  any 
way  unless  the  same  be  equipped  at  all  times 
with  an  adequate  muffler  in  constant  opera- 
tion and  properly  maintained  to  prevent  any 
excessive  or  unusual  noise.  No  such  muffler 
or  exhaust  system  shall  be  equipped  with  a 
cut-out,  by-pass  or  similar  device.  No  person 
shall  operate  a  motor  vehicle  the  exhaust  sys- 
tem of  which  has  been  modified  so  as  to 
amplify  or  increase  the  noise  emitted  by  the 
motor  of  such  vehicle  above  that  emitted  by 
the  muffler  originally  installed  on  the  ve- 
hicle, and  such  original  muffler  shall  comply 
with  all  of  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

Maryland 

Article  66y2.  Section  294;    Article  27, 

Section  124,  Annotated  Code 

S  294.  Mufflers;  modification  of  exhaust 
system  to  increase  noise. — (a)  Every  motor 
vehicle  operated  or  driven  up)on  the  highways 
of  this  State,  shall  at  all  times  be  equipped 
with  an  adequate  muffler  in  constant  opera- 
tion and  properly  maintained  to  prevent  any 
excessive  or  unusual  noise.  No  such  muffler 
or  exhaust  system  shall  be  equipped  with  a 
cutout,  b3rpass,  or  similar  device.  No  person 
shall  modify  the  exhaust  system  of  a  motor 
vehicle  in  a  manner  which  will  amplify  or 
Increase  the  noise  emitted  by  the  motor  of 
such  vehicle  above  that  emitted  by  the 
muffler  originally  installed  on  the  vehicle 
and  such  original  muffler  shall  comply  with 
all  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

(b)  A  muffler  as  used  herein  is  defined  as 
a  device  consisting  of  a  series  of  chambers 
or  baffle  plates,  or  other  mechanical  design 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  exhaust  gas 
from  an  internal  combustion  engine,  and 
effective  in  reducing  noise.  (An.  Code,  1961. 
S  258;  1943.  ch.  1007,  {  235;  1963,  ch.  311.) 

Massachusetts 
Chapter  272,  sec  41,  sec  44,  crimes  and  pun- 
ishments;   chapter  90,   sec   16,   motor   ve- 
hicles; chapter  ill,  sec  143,  public  health 
5  41.    Disturbance    of    libraries. — Whoever 
wilfully    dlsttu'bs    persons    assembled    In    a 
public  library,  or  a  reading  room  connected 
therewith,  by  making  a  noise  or  In  any  other 
manner  during  the  time  when  such  library 
or  reading  room  is  open  to  the  public  shall 
be  punished  as  provided  in  the  preceding 
section. 
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i  44.  Arrest  and  custody  of  Intoxicated  per- 
sons.— Whoever  is  found  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation in  a  public  place,  or  is  found  in  any 
place  in  a  state  of  Intoxication  ccMnmittlng  a 
breach  of  the  peace  or  disturbing  others  by 
noise,  may  be  arrested  without  a  warrant  by 
a  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  constable  or  police 
officer,  and  kept  In  custody  In  a  suitable 
place  vmtll  he  has  recovered  from  his  Intoxi- 
cation. 

§  16.  Offensive  or  Illegal  operation  of  motor 
vehicles. — No  person  shall  operate  a  motor 
\ehlcle,  nor  shall  any  owner  of  such  vehicle 
permit  It  to  be  operated,  in  or  over  any  way, 
public  or  private,  whether  laid  out  under 
authority  of  law  or  otherwise,  which  motor 
vehicles  are  prohibited  from  using,  provided 
notice  of  such  prohibition  is  conspicuously 
posted  at  the  entrance  to  such  way.  No  per- 
son operating   a  motor  vehicle  shall   In  a 
thickly  settled  or  business  district  optn  the 
muffler  cut-out  or  sound  a  bell,  horn  or  other 
device  for  signaling  so  as  to  make  a  harsh, 
objectionable  or  unreasonable  noise,  or  at 
any  time  permit  such  motor  vehicle  to  make 
any    unnecessary    noise,    by    opienlng    the 
muffler  cut-out,  or  otherwise,  or  permit  any 
unreasonable    amount    of    smoke    to    escape 
irom  such  vehicle.  No  person  shall  use  on  or 
in  connection  with  any  motor  vehicle  a  spot 
light,  so  called,  the  rays  from  which  shme 
more   than    two   feet   above   the   road   at   a 
distance  of  thirty  feet  from  the  vehicle,  ex- 
cept that  such  a  spot  light  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  signs,  and  as  an  aux- 
iliary  light  in  cases  of  necessity  when  the 
other  lights  required  by  law  fall  to  operate. 
§  143.  Trade  or  employment  attended  with 
noisome  and  injurious  odors;  assignment  of 
ijlaces;  prohibition;  appeal. — No  trade  or  em- 
ployment which  may  result  in  a  nuisance  or 
be  harmful  to  the  Inhabitants,  injurious  to 
their  estates,  dangerous  to  the  public  health, 
ir  may  be  attended  by  noisome  and  Injurious 
.xlors  shall  be  established  in  a  city  or  town 
except  m  such  a  location  as  may  be  assigned 
by  the  board  of  health  thereof  after  a  public 
hearing  has  been  held  thereon,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  provisions  of  any  ordinance  or 
by-law     adopted     therein     under     sections 
iwenty-five  to  thirty  A,  inclusive,  of  chapter 
lorty,  or  corresponding  provisions  of  earlier 
laws,  and  such  board  of  health  may  prohibit 
the  exercise  thereof  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  or  town  or  in  places  not  so  assigned,  in 
any  event.  Such  assignments  shall  be  enter- 
ed in  the  records  of  the  city  or  town,  and 
-iiay  be  revoked  when  the  board  shall  think 
proper. 

Michigan 

Section    257.707(a).    Mason's    Michigan 

Supplement,  Motor  Vehicle 

257.707  Muffler;    excessive   fumes   or  smoke. 

Sec.  707.  (a)  Every  motor  vehicle  shall  at 
all  times  be  equipped  with  a  muffler  In  good 
working  order  and  in  constant  operation  to 
prevent  excessive  or  unusual  noise  and  an- 
noying smoke,  and  no  person  shall  use  a 
muffler  cutout,  bypass,  or  similar  device  upon 
a  motor  vehicle  on  a  highway. 

Minnesota 
Section     360.075(15).     PubUc     Rights     and 

Privileges;  Section  169.69,  Motor  Vehicles 

(15)  Except  while  in  landing  or  taking  off, 
flies  at  such  low  levels  as  to  endanger  per- 
.-ons  on  the  surface  beneath,  or  engages  In 
advertising  through  the  playing  of  music  or 
transcribed  or  oral  announcements,  or  makes 
any  noise  with  any  siren,  horn,  whistle,  or 
other  audible  device  which  Is  not  necessary 
for  the  normal  operation  of  the  aircraft,  ex- 
cept that  sound  amplifying  devices  may  be 
used  m  aircraft  when  operated  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  any  agency  of  the  state  or 
federal  government  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
warning  or  Instructions  to  persons  on  the 
ground;  or 

169.69.  Mufflers. — Every  motor  vehicle  shall 
at  all  times  be  equlpi>ed  with  a  muffler  m 
good  working  order  which  blends  the  exhaust 
noise  Into  the  overall  vehicle  noise  and  Is  In 
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constant  operation  to  prevent  excessive  or 
unusual  noise,  and  no  person  shall  use  a 
muffler  cutout,  bypass,  or  similar  device 
upon  a  motor  vehicle  on  a  street  or  highway. 
The  exhaust  system  shall  not  emit  or  pro- 
duce a  sharp  popping  or  crackling  sound.  Ev- 
ery motor  vehicle  shall  at  all  times  be 
equipped  with  such  parts  and  equipment  so 
arranged  and  kept  In  such  state  of  repair  eis 
to  prevent  carbon  monoxide  gas  from  enter- 
ing the  Interior  of  the  vehicle. 

Mississippi 

Title  11.  Section  2088,  Section  2000.5,  Crimes 

and  Misdemeanors 

S  2088.  Disturbance  of  family — noises  and 
offensive  conduct. — A  person  who  wilfully 
disturbs  the  peace  of  any  family  or  p>erson 
by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  or  other  ex- 
plosive substance,  or  by  loud  or  unusual 
noise,  or  by  any  tumultuous  or  offensive  con- 
duct, shall  be  punished  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, or  either;  the  fine  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  imprisonment 
not  to  exceed  six  months  in  the  county  Jail. 

{ 2090.5.  Disturbance  In  public  place. — 
Any  person  who  shall  enter  any  public  place 
of  business  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  or  upon 
the  premises  of  such  public  place  of  business, 
or  any  other  public  place  whatsoever.  In  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  and  while  therein  or 
thereon  shall  create  a  disturbance,  or  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  in  any  way  whatsoever. 
Including,  but  not  restricted  to,  loud  and 
offensive  talk,  the  making  of  threats  or  at- 
temptmg  to  Intimidate,  or  any  other  conduct 
which  causes  a  disturbance  or  breach  of  the 
peace  or  threatened  breach  of  the  peace,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upK)n  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars  ($500.00)  or  Imprisoned 
In  Jail  not  more  than  six  (6)  months,  or  both 
such  fine  and  Imprlsorunent. 

Chapter  2,  Title  30,  Section  8251,  Motor 

Vehicles 
Mufflers,  prevention  of  noise:  Every  motor 
vehicle  shall  at  all  times  be  equipped  with 
a  muffler  in  good  working  order  and  In  con- 
stant operation  to  prevent  excessive  or  un- 
usual noise  .  .  .  and  no  person  shall  use 
a  mviffler  cutout,  bypass  or  similar  device 
upon  a  motor  vehicle  on  a  highway. 

Missouri 

Section    304.560,    Motor    Vehicles;     Section 

562.40,  Crimes  and  Punishments 

304.660.  Other  equipment  of  motor  vehi- 
cles— 1.  Signaling  devices:  Every  motor  vehi- 
cle shall  be  equipped  with  a  horn,  directed 
forward,  or  whistle  in  good  working  order, 
capable  of  emitting  a  sound  adequate  In 
quantity  and  volume  to  give  warning  of  the 
approach  of  such  vehicle  to  other  users  of 
the  highway  and  to  pedestrians.  Such  signal- 
ing device  shall  be  used  for  warning  pur- 
poses only  and  shall  not  be  used  for  making 
any  unnecessary  noise,  and  no  other  sound- 
producing  signaling  device  shall  be  used  at 
any  time. 

2.  Muffler  cutouts:  Muffler  cutouts  shall 
not  be  used  and  no  vehicle  shall  be  driven  in 
such  manner  or  condition  that  excessive  and 
unnecessary  noises  shall  be  made  by  Its  ma- 
chinery, motor,  signaling  device,  or  other 
parts,  or  by  any  Improperly  loaded  cargo.  The 
motors  of  all  motor  vehicles  shall  be  fitted 
writh  properly  attached  mufflers  of  such  ca- 
pacity or  construction  as  to  quiet  the  maxi- 
mum possible  exhaust  noise  as  completely  as 
is  done  In  modern  gas  engine  passenger  mo- 
tor vehicles.  Any  cutout  or  opening  In  the 
exhaust  pipe  between  the  motor  and  the 
muffler  on  any  motor  vehicle  shall  be  com- 
pletely closed  and  disconnected  from  Its  op- 
erating lever,  and  shall  be  so  arranged  that 
It  cannot  automatically  open,  or  be  opened 
or  operated  while  such  vehicle  Is  In  motion. 
562.240.  Disturbing  the  peace. — If  any 
person  or  persons  shall  willfully  disturb  the 
peace  of  any  neighborhood,  or  of  any  fam- 
ily, or  of  any  person,  by  loud  and  unusual 
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noise  or  by  offensive  or  indecent  conversa- 
tion, or  by  threatening,  quarreling,  challeng- 
ing or  fighting,  every  person  so  offending 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor.  (R.8.1939,  {  4636) 

Montana 
Section  32-21-146,  Motor  Vehicles 

32-21-146.  Mufflers,  prevention  of  noise. — 
(a)  Every  motor  vehicle  shall  at  all  times  be 
equipped  with  a  muffler  In  good  working 
order  and  in  constant  operation  to  prevent 
excessive  or  unusual  noise  and  annoying 
smoke,  and  no  person  shall  use  a  muffler  cut- 
out, by-pass,  or  similar  device  upon  a  motor 
vehicle  on  a  highway. 

Nebraska 

Section  39-777  (a)  &  (b) ,  Motor  Vehicles 

39-777.  Muffler;  requirement;  cut-out  pro- 
hibited; load;  spilling  prohibited.— (a)  No 
person  shall  drive  a  motor  vehicle  on  a  high- 
way unless  such  motor  vehicle  Is  equipped 
with  a  muffler  In  good  working  order  and  in 
constant  operation  to  prevent  excessive  or 
unusual  noise  and  annoying  smoke. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  use  a  "muffler 
cut-out"  on  any  motor  vehicle  upon  a  high- 
way. 

Nevada 

Section  486.100,  Motor  Vehicles 

486.100.  Power  cycle  to  be  eqxilpped  with 
muffler. — Every  power  cycle  which  Is  operated 
upon  the  public  bighwajrs,  streets  and  roads 
of  this  state  shall  be  equipped  with  a  muf- 
fler. 

(Part  6:198:1951;  A  1956,  241.1 
(61) 
New  Hampshire 
Section  263:46,  Motor   Vehicles 

263:46  Muffler,  Prevention  of  Noise. — 
I.  Every  motor  vehicle  shall  at  all  times  be 
equipped  with  a  muffler  in  good  working 
order  and  In  constant  operation  to  prevent 
excessive  or  unusual  noise,  and  no  person 
shall  use  a  muffler  cut-out,  by-pmss  or  simi- 
lar device  upon  a  motor  vehicle  on  a  high- 
way. 

n.  The  engine  and  power  mechanism  of 
every  motor  vehicle  shall  be  so  equipped  and 
adjusted  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  excessive 
fumes,  smoke,  fiame,  gas,  oil  or  fuel  residue. 

TTT  No  person  shall  modify  the  exhaust 
system  of  a  motor  vehicle  in  any  manner 
which  will  amplify  or  Increase  the  noise 
emitted  above  that  emitted  by  the  original 
muffler  Installed  in  the  vehicle  and  such 
original  muffler  shall  comply  with  all  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

rv.  A  muffler  is  a  device  consisting  of  a 
series  of  chambers,  or  baffleplates,  or  other 
mechanical  design  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing exhaust  gases  and  effectively  reducing 
noise. 

New  Jersey 

Section  39:3-70,  Section  39:4-78,  Motor  Ve- 
hicles; Article  1,  Section  40:48-1(8),  Mu- 
nicipalities Generally 

39:3-70.  Mufflers. — Every  motor  vehicle 
having  a  combustion  motor  shall  at  all  times 
be  equipped  with  a  muffler  In  good  working 
order  and  In  constant  oi)eration  to  prevent 
excessive  or  unusual  noise  and  annoying 
smoke,  and  no  person  shall  use  a  muffler  cut- 
out, bypass  or  similar  device  upon  a  motor 
vehicle  on  a  highway. 

39:4-78.  Carrying  metals. — No  person 
shall  load  a  vehicle  or  drive  a  vehicle  so 
loaded  with  Iron  or  other  material  that  may 
strike  together,  unless  It  Is  properly  deafened 
so  as  to  cause  no  unnecessary  noise. 

40:48-1.  Ordinances;  general  purpose. — 
The  governing  body  of  every  municipality 
may  make,  amend,  repeal  and  enforce  ordi- 
nances to: 

Auctions  and  noises. — 8.  Regulate  the 
ringing  of  bells  and  the  crying  of  goods  and 
other  commodities  for  sale  at  auction  or  oth- 
erwise, and  to  prevent  disturbing  noises; 
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New  Mexico 


Section  64-90-44 (a) ,  Motor  Vehicles 
64-20-44.  Mu|fler8.  prevention  of  noise. — 
(a)  Every  motor  vehicle  shall  at  all  times 
be  equipped  Wiih  a  muffler  In  good  worUng 
order  and  In  constant  operation  to  prevent 
excessive  or  unusual  noise,  and  no  person 
shall  use  a  multler  cut-out,  bypass,  or  simi- 
lar device  upon  k  motor  vehicle  on  a  highway. 
New  York 


(c).  Navigation  Law;  Article 
375131,  Section  381.1,  Motor  Ve- 


Sectlon  44(a)  & 

9.  Section 

hides 

i  44-a.  Sound' of  exhaust  on  gasoline  motor 
boat  to  be  mufflM. — A  person  who  operates  a 
boat,  barge,  vessel  or  other  floating  structure, 
on  any  of  the  lalces,  rivers,  streams,  canals  or 
other  waters  of  ^e  state,  excepting  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Saint  Lawrence  river,  and  the  waters 
of  Lake  Ontario'  outside  of  Qreat  Sodus  and 
Fair  Haven  bay*,  propelled  wholly  or  partly 
by  an  engine  operated  by  the  explosion  of  gas, 
gasoline,  naphthfi  or  other  substance,  without 
having  the  exliatist  from  the  engine  run 
through  a  muffler  so  constructed  and  lued  as 
to  muffle  the  noi$e  of  the  exhaust  In  a  reason- 
able manner,  sh411  be  guilty  of  a  misdemean- 
or; but_the  provteions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply' to  any  boat,  barge,  vessel  or  floating 
structure  while  fu:tually  competing  In  a  def- 
inite race  over  ai  given  course  held  under  the 
atisplces  of  any  bona  flde  club  or  racing  as- 
sociation, between  the  hours  of  nine  o'clock 
In  the  morning  and  sunset,  provided  due 
written  notice  Of  the  date  of  such  race  or 
regatta  has  beeii  given  to  the  commissioner 
of  transportatloti  at  least  fifteen  days  prior 
to  such  race,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  thlrty-slk,  and  all  the  provisions  of 
such  section  having  been  compiled  with. 

Hydroaeroplames,  except  those  on  the 
waters  of  Lake  (}eorge  which  are  engaged  In 
the  business  of  carrying  passengers  for  hire  or 
sightseeing  purposes  to  and  fro  over  the 
waters  of  the  lalfle,  shall  not  be  deemed  boats 
or  floating  structures  within  the  meaning  of 
this  section. 

S  44-3.  Motor  iboats  to  be  provided  with 
mufflers;  exceptions. — It  shall  be  unlawful  to 
use  a  boat  proptUed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
gas,  gasoline  or  oaphtha.  or  similar  explosive 
medium,  unless  ^e  same  is  provided  with  an 
under-water  exhjiust  or  muffler  so  construct- 
ed and  used  as  to  muffle  the  noise  of  the  ex- 
plosion. The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  tiflal  waters  of  the  waters  of 
this  state  wherein  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  and 
shall  not  apply  Qo  boats  competing  in  a  race 
held  under  the  direction  of  a  duly  incorpo- 
rated yacht  cluO  or  racing  association.  Any 
person  who  operates  a  boat  In  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  thl^  section  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  ind  punishable  by  a  fljie  of 
not  more  than  tWenty-flve  dollars. 

31.  Mufflers,  ^eventlon  of  noise.  Every 
motor  vehicle,  operated  or  driven  upon  the 
highways  of  the  state,  shall  at  all  Umes  be 
equipped  with  ah  adequate  muffler  In  con- 
stant operation  ind  properly  maintained  to 
prevent  any  excasslve  or  unusual  noise  and 
no  such  muffler  or  exhaust  system  shall  be 
equipped  with  a  i  cut-out,  bypass,  or  similar 
device.  No  perso^  shall  modify  the  exhaust 
system  of  a  motor  vehicle  In  a  manner  which 
will  amplify  or  (ncrease  the  noise  emitted 
by  the  motor  c^  such  vehicle  above  that 
emitted  by  the  mniffler  originally  installed  on 
the  vehicle  and  such  original  muSIer  shall 
comply  with  alll  the  requirements  of  this 
section.  j 

Section  381.  (Motorcycle  Equipment 
1.  Every  such  z^otorcycle  shall  have  a  suit- 
able muffler  or  dejvice  to  prevent  unnecessary 
noise   from   exhaust   gases,   and   the   use   of 
so-called  "cut-o\fts"  Is  prohibited. 
N<trth  Carolina 
Section  2oi-128.  Motor  Vehicles 
i  20-128.  Preveutlon  of  noise,  smoke,  etc.; 
muffler  cut-outs  regulated. — (a)    No  person 
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shall  drive  a  motor  vehicle  on  a  highway 
unless  such  motor  vehicle  Is  equipped  with 
a  muffler  in  good  working  order  and  in  con- 
stant operation  to  prevent  excessive  or  un- 
usual noise,  annoying  smoke  and  smoke 
screens. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  use  a  "muffler 
cut-out"  on  any  motor  vehicle  upon  a  high- 
way. 

North  Dakota 
Section.  39-11-20,  Motor  Vehicles 

39-11-29.  Mufflers  required — Muffler  cut- 
out prohibited. — No  person  shall  drive  a 
motor  vehicle  on  a  highway  unless  such 
motor  vehicle  Is  equipped  with  a  muffler  in 
good  working  order  and  In  constant  opera- 
tion to  prevent  excessive  or  unusual  noise 
and  annoying  smoke.  No  person  shall  use  a 
"muffler  cut-out"  on  any  motor  vehicle  upon 
a  highway. 

Ohio 

Section  2923.41,  Crimes;  Section  4513.22, 
Motor  Vehicles 

S  2923.41  [Distvirbance  of  the  peace.]— No 
person  shall,  after  a  request  to  desist,  make, 
continue  or  cause  to  be  made  by  the  use  of 
any  horn,  bell,  radio,  loud  speaker,  or  by  the 
operation  of  any  instrument  or  device,  any 
unreasonably  loud,  disturbing,  and  unneces- 
sary noise  or  noises  of  such  a  character,  in- 
tensity and  duration  as  to  disturb  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  commiuilty  or  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  life  and  health  of  any  individ- 
ual, and  no  person  shall  willfully  conduct 
himself  in  a  noisy,  boisterous  or  other  dis- 
orderly manner  by  either  words  or  acts  which 
disturb  the  good  order  and  quiet  of  the  com- 
munity. Any  person  so  offending  shall  be 
fined  for  each  offense  not  less  than  ten  dol- 
lars nor  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

§  4513.22  Mufflers;  excessive  smoke  or  gas, 
(GC  §  6307-94).— Every  motor  vehicle  with 
an  Internal  combustion  engine  shall  at  all 
times  be  equipped  with  a  muffler  which  Is  in 
good  working  order  and  in  constant  opera- 
tion, and  no  person  shall  use  a  muffler  cut- 
out, by-pass,  or  similar  device  upon  a  motor 
vehicle  on  a  highway. 

No  person  shall  own,  operate,  or  have  in  his 
possession  any  motor  vehicle  eqiiipped  with  a 
device  for  producing  excessive  smoke  or  gas, 
or  so  equipped  as  to  permit  oil  or  any  other 
chemical  to  flow  into  or  upon  the  exhaust 
pipe  or  muffler  of  such  vehicle,  or  equipped 
in  any  other  way  to  produce  or  emit  smoke  or 
dangerous  or  annoying  gases  from  any  por- 
tion of  such  vehicle,  other  than  the  ordinary 
gases  emitted  by  the  exhaust  of  an  internal 
combustion  engine  under  normal  operation. 
Oklahoma 
Article  47,  Section  12-402,  Motor  Vehicles 

§  12-402.  Mufflers  prevention  of  noise. — 
Every  motor  vehicle  shall  at  all  times  be 
equipped  with  a  muffler  in  good  working 
order  and  in  constant  operation  to  prevent 
excessive  or  unusual  noise  and  annoying 
smoke,  and  no  person  shall  use  a  muffler  cut- 
out, bypass  or  similar  device  upon  a  motor 
vehicle  on  a  highway.  No  person  shall  modify 
the  exhaust  system  of  a  motor  vehicle  in  any 
manner  which  will  amplify  or  Increase  the 
noise  or  sound  emitted  louder  than  that 
emitted  by  the  muffler  originally  Installed  on 
the  vehicle. 

Oresfon 

Section  483.446(3),  Section  483.448,  Motor 
Vehicles 

(3)  No  person  shall,  at  any  time,  use  a 
horn  otherwise  than  as  a  reasonable  warning 
or  make  any  unnecessary  or  unreasonably 
loud  or  harsh  sound  by  means  of  a  horn  or 
other  warning  device. 

483.448  Mufflers;  unnecessary  noise  pro- 
hibited.— (1)  No  person  shall  drive  a  motor 
vehicle  on  a  highway  unless  it  is  equipped 
with  a  muffler  in  good  working  order  and  In 
constant  operation  to  prevent  excessive  or 
unuBiial  noise  and  annoying  smoke. 
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(2)  No  person  shall  equip  any  motor  ve- 
hicle with  a  "muffler  cut-out." 

(3)  No  person  shall  operate,  and  no  owner 
of  any  motor  vehicle  shall  permit  to  be  oper- 
ated upon  any  public  road,  street  or  highway, 
any  motor  vehicle  so  as  to  cause  any  greater 
noise  or  sound  than  is  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  proper  operation  of  such  motor 
vehicle. 

Pennsylvania 

Chapter  1,  Article  75,  Section  828,  Motor 
Vehicles 

§  828.  Prevention  of  noise. — (a)  No  per- 
son shall  operate  a  motor  vehicle,  except  fire 
department  and  fire  patrol  apparatus,  on  a 
highway  unless  such  motor  vehicle  is 
equipped  with  a  muffler,  in  good  working 
order  and  in  constant  operation,  to  prevent 
excessive  or  unusual  noise. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  use  a  mufller 
cutout,  or  a  bypass  in  a  muffler,  on  any  motor 
vehicle,  except  flre  department  and  fire 
patrol  apparatus. 

(c)  No  person  shall  operate  a  motor  ve- 
hicle on  any  highway  (1)  equipped  with  a 
muffler  from  which  the  baffles  plates,  screens 
or  other  original  Internal  parts  have  been  re- 
moved and  not  replaced;  or  (2)  equipped 
with  an  exhaust  system  which  has  been  mod- 
ified In  a  manner  which  will  amplify  or  In- 
crease the  noise  emitted  by  the  motor  of  such 
vehicle  above  that  emitted  by  the  muffler 
originally  Installed  on  the  vehicle. 

Rhode  Island 
Section  31-23-13,  Motor  Vehicles 
32-23-13.  Muffler. — Every  motor  vehicle 
shall  at  all  times  be  equipped  with  a  muf- 
fler in  good  working  order  and  in  constant 
operation  to  prevent  excessive  or  unusual 
noise  and  annoying  smoke,  and  no  person 
shall  use  a  muffler  cut  out,  bypass,  or  similar 
device  upon  a  motor  vehicle  on  a  highway. 

South  Carolina 

Section  46-601 
1 46-601.  Muffler,  prevention  of  noise, 
fumes  and  smoke. — Every  motor  vehicle  shall 
at  aU  times  be  equipped  with  a  muffler  in 
good  working  order  and  in  constant  op>era- 
tlon  to  prevent  excessive  or  imusual  noise 
and  annoying  smoke  and  no  person  shall  use 
a  muffler  cut-out,  bypass  or  similar  device 
upon  a  motor  vehicle  upon  a  highway.  The 
engine  and  p>ower  mechanism  of  every  motor 
vehicle  shall  be  so  equipped  and  adjusted 
as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  excessive  fumes 
and  smoke. 

South  Dakota 

Section  44.0350,  Motor  Vehicles 
44.0350  Prevention  of  noise,  smoke,  etc.: 
muffler  cut-outs  regulated. — No  person  shall 
drive  a  motor  vehicle  on  a  highway  unless 
such  motor  vehicle  is  equipped  with  a  muf- 
fler In  good  working  order  and  In  constant 
operation  to  prevent  excessive  or  unusual 
noise  and  annoying  smoke. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  use  a  "muffler  cut- 
out" on  any  motor  vehicle  upon  a  highway. 
No  vehicle  shall  be  driven  or  moved  on  any 
highway  unless  such  vehicle  Is  so  con- 
structed or  loaded  as  to  prevent  its  contents 
from  dropping,  shifting,  leaking,  or  other- 
wise escaping  therefrom. 

Tennessee 
(Chapter  9,  Section  59-901  (a) ,  Section  59-902, 
Motor  Vehicles 
59-901.  Horn — Bells,  sirens  or  exhaust 
whistle  on  emergency  vehicles. — (a)  Every 
motor  vehicle,  when  operated  upon  any  road, 
street  or  highway  of  Tennessee  shall  be 
equipped  with  a  horn  in  good  working  order 
capable  of  emitting  sound  audible  under 
normal  conditions  from  a  distance  of  not  less 
than  two  hundred  (200)  feet,  and  it  shall  be 
tinlawful,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  for  any  vehicle  to  be  equipped  with 
or  for  any  person  to  use  upon  a  vehicle  any 
siren,  exhaust,  compression  or  spark  plug 
whistle  or  for  any  person  at  any  time  to  use 
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a  horn  otherwise  than  as  a  reasonable  warn- 
ing or  to  make  any  unnecessary  or  unreason- 
ably loud  or  harsh  sound  by  means  of  a  horn 
or  other  warning  device. 

59-902.  Mufflers — Muffler  cutouts  prohib- 
ited, (a)  No  person  shall  drive  a  motor  ve- 
hicle on  any  road,  street  or  highway  unless 
such  motor  vehicle  is  equipped  with  a  muf- 
fler in  good  working  order  and  in  constant 
operation  to  prevent  excessive  or  unusual 
noise  and  annoying  smoke. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  use  a  "muffler 
cutout"  on  any  motor  vehicle  upon  any  road, 
street  or  highway. 

Texas 

Title  13,  Chapter  1,  Article  796,  Article  797, 
Motor  Vehicles 
Art.  796.  Horn  or  noise  device. — Every 
motor  vehicle  shall  be  equipped  with  a  bell, 
gong,  horn,  whistle  or  other  device  in  good 
working  order,  capable  of  emitting  an  abrupt 
Eound  adequate  in  quality  and  volume  to 
give  warning  of  the  approach  of  such  motor 
vehicle  to  pedestralns  and  to  the  rider  or 
driver  of  animals,  or  of  other  vehicles  and 
to  persona  entering  or  leaving  street,  in- 
terurban  or  railroad  cars.  Every  person 
operating  a  motor  vehicle  shall  sound  said 
bell,  gong,  horn,  whistle  or  other  device 
whenever  necessary  as  a  warning  of  danger 
but  not  at  other  times  or  for  other  purposes. 
Any  person  while  operating  a  motor  vehicle 
who  shall  violate  this  article  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Art.  797.  Device  to  prevent  unusual  noise, 
etc. — Every  motor  vehicle  must  have  devices 
in  good  working  order  which  shall  at  all  times 
be  in  constant  operation  to  prevent  excessive 
or  unusual  noises,  annoying  smoke,  and  the 
escape  of  gas  or  steam.  Pipes  carrying  ex- 
haust gas  from  the  engine  shall  be  directly 
parallel  to  the  ground  or  slightly  upward. 
Devices  known  as  "Muffler  cutouts"  shall 
not  be  used  within  the  limits  of  any  in- 
corporated city  or  town  or  an  any  public 
highway  where  the  territory  contiguous 
thereto  is  closely  built  up.  Any  person  vio- 
lating any  provision  of  this  article  shall 
be  fined  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 
Utah 
Section  41-«-147(a) ,  Motor  Vehicles 

41-6-147.  Muffler. — Prevention  of  noise, 
smoke  and  fumes. — (a)  Every  motor  vehicle 
shall  at  all  times  be  equipped  with  a  muffler 
in  good  working  order  and  in  constant  opera- 
tion to  prevent  excessive  or  unusual  noise 
and  annoying  smoke,  and  no  person  shall  use 
a  muffler  cutout,  by-pass  or  similar  device 
upon  a  motor  vehicle  on  a  highway. 
Vernumt 

Title  23,  Chapter   13,   Section   1097,   Motor 
Vehicles 

§  1097.  Operating  with  muffler  cut-out 
open. — A  person  who  moves  a  motor  vehicle 
on  its  own  power  in  a  city,  Incorporated  vil- 
lage or  in  the  thickly  settled  pert  of  a  town, 
while  the  muffler  cut-out  of  such  vehicle  Is 
open,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25.00. 
Virginia 
Section   46.1-301.    Motor   Vehicles 

§  46.1-301.  Muffler  in  good  working  order 
required. — No  person  shall  drive  and  no  own- 
er of  a  motor  vehicle  shall  permit  or  allow 
the  operation  of  any  owned  vehicle  upon  a 
highway  unless  such  motor  vehicle  is 
equipped  with  a  muffler  or  mufflers  of  a  type 
installed  as  standard  factory  equipment,  or 
comparable  to  that  designed  for  use  upon 
the  particular  vehicle  as  standard  factory 
equipment,  in  good  working  order  and  in 
constant  operation  to  prevent  excessive  or 
luiusual  noise,  annoying  smoke  and  escape 
of  excessive  gas,  steam  or  oil.  A  muffler  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  prevent  excessive  <»•  un- 
usual noise  if  it  permits  or  allows  the  es- 
cape of  noise  in  excess  of  that  permitted  by 
the  standard  factory  equipment  muffler  of 
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private  passenger  motor  vehicles  or  trucks  of 
standard  make. 

Washington 
Section  9.76.010,  Crimes  and  Punishments; 

Section   46.37.390(1).   Motor   Vehicles 

9.76.010  Defined. — Every  i)er80n  who.  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  shall  promote  any 
noisy  or  boisterous  sport  or  amusement,  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  day;  or  who  shall 
conduct  or  carry  on.  or  perform  or  employ 
any  labor  about  any  trade  or  manufacture, 
except  livery  stables,  garages  and  works  of 
necessity  or  charity  conducted  In  an  orderly 
manner  so  as  not  to  intorfere  with  the  re- 
pose and  religious  liberty  of  the  community; 
or  who  shall  open  any  drinking  saloon,  or 
sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  any  personal 
property,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor: 
Provided,  That  meals,  without  intoxicating 
liquors,  may  be  served  on  the  premises  or 
elsewhere  by  caterers,  and  prep€««d  tobacco, 
milk,  fruit,  confectionery,  newspapers,  mag- 
azines, medical  and  surgical  appliances  may 
be  sold  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner. 

46.37.390 — Mufflers  prevention  of  noise  and 
smoke.  (1)  Every  motor  vehicle  shall  at  all 
times  be  equipped  with  a  muffler  in  good 
working  order  and  In  constant  operation  to 
prevent  excessive  or  unusual  noise  and  an- 
noying smoke,  and  no  person  shall  use  a 
muffler  cut-out,  by  pass  or  similar  device 
upon  a  motor  vehicle  on  a  highway. 
West  Virginia 
Section  l7C-15-34(a) ,  Motor  Vehicles 

§  17C-15-34.  Mufflers;  prevention  of  noise, 
fumes  and  smoke. — (a)  Every  motor  vehicle 
shall  at  all  times  be  equipped  with  a  muffler 
in  good  working  order  and  in  constant  opera- 
tion to  prevent  excessive  or  unusual  noise 
and  annoying  smoke,  and  no  person  shall  use 
a  muffler  cutout,  bypass,  or  similar  device 
uf)on  a  motor  vehicle  on  a  highway. 

Wisconsin 
Title  44,  Sec  347.39,  Motor  Vehicles 
347.39.  Mufflers. — (1)  No  person  shall  op- 
erate on  a  highway  any  motor  vehicle  subject 
to  registration  unless  such  motor  vehicle  is 
equipped  with  an  adequato  muffler  In  con- 
stant operation  and  properly  maintained  to 
prevent  any  excessive  or  unusual  noise  or 
annoying  smoke. 

(2)  No  muffler  or  exhaust  systom  on  any 
vehicle  mentioned  in  sub.  (1)  shall  be 
equipped  with  a  cutout,  by-pass  or  similar 
device  nor  shall  there  be  Installed  in  the  ex- 
haust system  of  any  such  vehicle  any  device 
to  ignite  exhaust  gases  so  as  to  produce  flame 
within  or  without  the  exhaust  system.  No 
person  shall  modify  the  exhaust  system  of 
any  such  motor  vehicle  in  a  manner  which 
will  amplify  or  Increase  the  noise  emitted  by 
the  motor  of  such  vehicle  above  that  emitted 
by  the  muffler  originally  installed  on  the  ve- 
hicle, and  such  original  muffler  shall  comply 
with  all  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

(3)  In  this  section,  "muffler"  means  a  de- 
vice consisting  of  a  series  of  chambers  of 
baffle  plates  or  other  mechanical  design  for 
receiving  exhaust  gases  from  an  internal 
combustion  engine  and  which  Is  effective  in 
reducing  noise. 

Wyoming 

Section  31-204.  Section  31-206  (a).  Motor 
Vehicles 
§  31-204.  Horns  and  warning  devices. — 
(a)  Every  motor  vehicle  when  operated  up- 
on a  highway  shall  be  equipped  with  a  horn 
in  good  working  order  and  capable  of  emit- 
ting sound  audible  under  normal  conditions 
from  a  distance  of  not  less  than  200  feeit,  but 
no  horn  or  other  warning  device  shall  emit 
an  unreasonably  loud  or  harsh  sound  or  a 
whistle.  The  driver  of  a  motor  vehicle  shall 
when  reasona.bly  necessary  to  Insure  safe 
operation  give  audible  warning  with  his 
horn  but  shall  not  otherwise  use  such  horn 
when  upon  a  highway. 
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(b)  No  vehicle  shall  be  equipped  with  nor 
shall  any  person  use  upon  a  vehicle  any 
siren,  whistle,  or  bell,  except  as  otherwise 
permitted  in  this  section. 

(c)  It  Is  permissible  but  not  required  that 
any  commercial  vehicle  be  equipped  with  a 
theft  alarm  signal  device  which  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  cannot  be  used  by  the  driver 
as  an  ordinary  warning  signal. 

(d)  Any  authorized  emergency  vehicle 
may  be  equipped  with  a  siren,  whistle,  or 
bell,  capable  of  emitting  sound  audible  under 
normal  conditions  from  a  distance  of  not  less 
than  600  feet  and  of  a  type  approved  by  the 
department,  but  such  siren  shall  not  be  used 
except  when  such  vehicle  Is  operated  in  re- 
sponse to  an  emergency  call  or  in  the  in»- 
mediate  piirsult  of  an  actual  or  susi)ected 
violater  [violator]  of  the  law,  in  which  said 
latter  events  the  driver  of  such  vehicle  shall 
sound  said  siren  when  reasonably  necessary 
to  warn  pedestrians  and  other  drivers  of 
the  approach  thereof. 

§  31-205.  Mufflers.- (a)  Every  motor  ve- 
hicle shall  at  all  times  be  equipped  with  a 
muffler  in  good  working  order  and  in  con- 
stant operation  to  prevent  excessive  or  un- 
usual noise  and  annoying  smoke,  and  no  per- 
son shall  use  a  muffler  cut-out,  bypass,  or 
similar  device  upon  a  motor  vehicle  on  a 
highway. 

D.  crrr  code  crrAxioNs 

Action,  Massachusetts  (D)  •  pop.  7,238* •. 
a.  protective  zoning-  bylaw.  Sec.  II,  Sub. 
Sec.  I,  performance  standards. 

2.  Akron,  Ohio  (C)   pop.  290351. 

a.  city  ordinance  115. 

b.  city  code.  Sec.  366.06,  Sec.  931.32,  Sec. 
1156.02-05  &  1156.99. 

c.  Baldwin's  Ohio  RevUed  Code  Annotated. 
Sec   2923.41. 

3.  Albany,  New  York  (C)  pop.  129,726. 
a.  city  ordinance.  Art.  5.755,  Art.  6.490. 

4.  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  (C)  pop. 
201,189. 

a.  Bernalillo    County    Zoning    Ordinance, 
Sec.  2,  Sec.  10(B),  Sec.  12,  Sec.  13,  Sec.  17. 

b.  Albuquerque  Zoning  Ordinance,  Sec.  2, 
Sec.  7(A2c),  Sec.  12(A9),  Sec.  12(A26),  Sec. 
13(A2b).  Sec.  13(A7f).  Sec.  13(A8a),  Sec.  13 
(B3).  Sec.  13(B4).  Sec.  14(A2).  Sec.  14(A30), 
Sec.  14(B2),  Sec.  15(A1),  Sec.  15(A44),  Sec. 
15(A48),  Sec.  16(A3b).  Sec.  16(A17).  Sec.  18 
(A3).Sec.  25(B3). 

c.  Albuquerque  Animal  Control  Ordinance 
#2059,  Sec.  19,  Sec.  23. 

d.  Traffic  Code,  Sec.  71-37. 

e.  HEW:  An  Occupational  Health  Program 
for  the  City  of  Albuquerque,  June  1963. 

6.  Anaheim,  California  (C)  pop.  104,184. 

a,  public  health  and  safety.  Sec.  6.44.020. 

b.  city  ordinance.  Ch.  6.70. 

6.  Anchorage.  Alaska  (B)  pop.  44,237. 

a.  city  ordinance,  Sec.  13-9(b-f),  Sec  19- 
179(a^.  h). 

7.  Atlanta,  Georgia  (C)  pop.  487,465. 

a.  city  ordinance.  Sec.  20-30,  Sec.  13-6,  Sec. 
17-342,  Sec.  17-344,  Sec.  28-10. 

8.  Beverly  Hills,  California  (A)  pop.  30,817. 
a.  city  ordinance  #1243. 

9.  Birmingham,  Alabama  (C)  pop.  340.887. 

a.  city  code.  Sees.  3-9,  7-3,  26-9,  34-143, 
34-146. 

b.  city  ordinance  #65-30. 

c.  nuisances.  Art.  IX,  Sec.  35-10,  Sec.  36-11, 
Sec.  35-12,  Sec.  35-14,  Sec.  44-4. 

10.  Boston,  Massachusetts  (C)  pop.  697,197. 
a.  city  ordinance.  Sec.  97,  Sec.  54. 

11.  Buffalo.  New  York  (C)  pop.  632,769. 

a.  City  ordinance.  Art.  XVn,  Sees.  1701- 
1704;  Ch.  60,  Sec.  17.6(6);  Ch.  9,  Sec.  6(1), 
Sec.  6,  Sec.  8(1) .  Ch.  7,  Sec.  113. 

b.  Vehicle  and  Traffic,  Art.  9,  Sec.  376.1. 

12.  Chicago,  niinols  (B)  pop.  3,550,404. 

a.  zoning  ordinance,  Ch.  194A.  Sec.  99, 
Sec.  106. 

b.  building  code.  Sec.  10.6, 10.6. 
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18.  CJlnclnnatl*  Ohio  (C)  pop.  603.660. 
m.  city  ordlnatic*.  Sec.  611.2,  Sec.  511.16, 
Sec.  901X7.  Sec.  «01 1*. 

14.  Oolumbus,  Ohio  (B)  pop.  471.316. 

a.  busineaa  refiilatlon  and  licensing  code. 
Art.  6.  Ch.  631. 

b.  general  offetifles  code,  Ch.  3827. 
C.  Boning  code,  Ch.  3343.03,  3343.11. 

16.  Concord.  New  Hampshire  (D)  pop. 
38.991. 

16.  Dalla«.Te««  (B)  pop.  879.684. 

a.  Bonlng  ordl»ance.  Sec.  10.430-436. 

17.  Dayton,  Ohio  (B)  pop.  383^33. 

a.  city  ordinance.  Sec.  430. 

b.  Bonlng  ordinance.  Sec.  311.16. 

18.  Denyer,  Colorado  (C)  pop.  493,887. 

a.  city  ordlnvice.  Sees.  310.8.  373.1-10. 
507.6.  843.1-3.  954-10. 

b.  "Should  tbe  Zoning  Ordinance  be 
Amended  aa  to  l^oee  Sectlona  That  Relate  to 
Volume  of  Sound  Generated?"  (report). 

c.  application  for  Federal  grant  with  De- 
partment of  Hefilth  and  Hospitals  as  con- 
trolling agency. 

d.  zoning  regulations.  Art.  613. 

e.  motor  vehicles.  Art.  507.6.  607.8-1. 

f.  "SoTind  Control  Proposal. " 

19.  Detroit,  Michigan  (C)  pop.  1.870.144. 

-  a.  ctty  ordinance.  Chapter  171.  Sec  39-1-40 
IX).  3«c  39-1-^7(5),  Sec  39-1-38(6).  Sec 
39-1-39(7)  (8),  $ec  38-8-22(3).  Sec  38-6-26. 

b.  Progress  Rejwrt  1967,  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol EHvlslon,  Oetrolt  Health  Dep>artment. 
p  7.  p  12. 

c.  Report  on  Potential  Noise  Problems 
Arising  out  of  Helicopter  Operations.  City 
Bureau  of  Air  Pollution  Control. 

20    Pair  LawnJ  New  Jersey  (B)  pop.  36.421. 

a.  dty  ordlnai^ce  it471.  #802. 

21.  Port  Laud#rdale,  Plorlda  (C)   83,848. 

a.  police  ordinance.  Sec  28-32. 

b.  building  code,  Sec  4903.3 

c.  zoning  ordinance.  Sec  47-14.1  (a).  Sec 
47-65.3(C.  3).  aec  47-78.1(b).  Sec  47-81.1, 
Sec47-82(c).  Se<j  47-82.1  (J). 

32.  HartfOTd.  Connecticut  (C)  pop.  162.178. 
a.  Health     Department,    under    nvOsance 

control  ordinance.  Chapter  21.  Sec  21.  Sec 
41-97.  I 

23.  Hemet.  Caflfomla  (B)  pop.  7.943. 
a.  city  ordinance  if  535. 

24.  Houston,  'tesas  (C)   pop.  938.219. 

a.  city  ordinance,  Sec  20.52.  Sec  20.53(12), 
Sec  30-70-72. 

25.  Indianapolis.  Indiana  (C)  pop.  476.258. 
a.  city    ordlnaiice.    Sec    9-911.    Sec    9-912. 

Sec  9-913;  Chapter  3.  Sec  10.  Chapter  4,  Sec 
10(401.  402.  406.1407,  410.  411.  412);  Chapter 
3  Sec  10(302,  307). 

26.  Kansas  Citr,  Missouri.  (C)  pop.  475.539. 
a.  city  ordinance.  Chapter  24.  Chapter  25. 

Sec  4  J 

27.  Little  Rocl^,  Arkansas  (C)  pop.  107,813. 
a.  dty  ordinance.  Sec  25.71-77.  Sec  25.157. 

Sec  25.159,  Sec  23.114. 

28.  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  (C)  pop.  64,405. 

a.  city  ordinaijce.  Title  10,  Chapter  20.  Seo 
38,  Sec  42;  Title  B.  Chapter  1.  Sec  24. 

29.  Los  Angele4.  California  (C)  pop.  3,479,- 
015  I 

a.  City  ordlnazise  #98,  333 

b.  Municipal  CJode.  Sees.  28.12.  41.32.  41.40. 
41.42,  41.44  42.001  63.51,  87.51 

c.  Council  resolutions  concerning  aircraft 
noise,  motorcycl^,  trucks,  buses 

d.  city  zoning,  pec.  12.14-6 (b) 

e.  recommendation  for  establishment  of  a 
noise  administrator 

30.  Maderla  Befich,  Florida  (C)  pop.  3.943 
a.  city  ordinance  #11.  tf  228 

31.  Memphis,  "Ifennessee  (C)  pop.  497.524 
a.  city  ordinance.  Sec.  769,  Sec.  227 

33.  Miami,  Florida  (B)  pop.  291,688 

a.  building  codf .  Art.  22,  Sec.  1,  Sec.  2 

b.  city  ordinance.  Ch.  36 

33.  Mllwaukee.IWisconsin  (C)  pop.  741.324 

a.  city  ordinance  #  19.  #371.  577 

b.  city  code.  S^.  6.36  &  6.37;  Sec.  8.80 (4b, 
10k);  Sec.  80.1  &I80.2;  Sec.  90.27;  Sec.  100  31: 
Sec.  101.282  &  lOt.283;  Sec.  296(3);  Sec.  105.6 
&  106.7  (b  106.29-42 
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34.  Mlnneapolla,  Minnesota  (B)  pop.  482,- 

873 

a.  memorandum  on  noise  control 

b.  zoning  districts 

c.  zoning  ordinance.  Ch.  875.  870.060 

d.  city  ordinance.  Sec.  561.01;  Sec.  376.010 
St  375.030  &  375.060;  Sec.  366.010  &  366.030  & 
366.080  St  366.100  &  366.110 

e.  criminal  code.  Sec.  600.74,  Sec.  609.746 
36.  Newark.  New  Jersey  (C)  pop.  406,330 
a.  city  ordinance.  Sec.  17.  Ch.  3 

36.  New  Haven.  Connecticut  (D)  pop. 
153.048 

37.  New  Orleans.  Louisiana  (C)  pop.  637,525 

a.  zoning  ordinance,  Sec.  5 

b.  city  ordinance.  Sec.  43.43-46 

c.  building  code.  Art.  5103 

d.  motor  vehicle  code.  Sec.  38-161  (C-16) 

38.  New  York.  New  York  (A),  (C)  pop.  7,- 
781,984 

a.  city  code.  Chapter  18.  Sec  435-5.0  &  436- 
6.0 

b.  building  code,  Sub-Art  1208 

c.  1968  Environmental  Protection  Admin- 
istration. Local  Law  #3,  Chapter  57 

39.  Norfolk,  Virginia    (C)    pop,  304^69 

a.  city  code.  Sec  2(16),  Sec  6(10),  Sec 
29(6).  Sec  31(48)  St  31(69-71),  Sec  38(3), 
Sec  54(67)  &  64(68) 

b.  motor  vehicle  code.  Sec  29(6)  St  29(777) 
&  29(778) 

40.  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  (C)  pop. 
324.253 

a.  city  ordinance  #11.298;  #11.293.  #10,543 

41.  Peoria,  Illinois  (B)  pop.  103,162 
a.  city  ordinance.  Sec.  7000.  #7028 

42.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  (C)  pop. 
2,002,512 

a.  city  ordinance.  Chapter  10-400 

43.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  (C)  pop. 
604.332 

a.  PL  20.  Art  19(3);  CL  26,  Sec  3;  CL  38, 
Sec3 

b.  vehicle  code,  Sec  820,  Sec  828 

c.  city  ordinance  10,  40,  56,  172,  186,  209, 
217,  433.  580 

d.  NIMLO — ^model  ordinance  prohibiting 
unnecessary  noise 

e.  newspaper  article 

44.  Portland,  Oregon  (C)  pop.  372,676 

a.  police  code.  Sec  18-1608  (b-1  &  2),  Seo 
1701-1706 

45.  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  (C)  pop.  93.931 
a.  city  ordinance.  Sec  16-80  &  15-31  &  16- 

32;  Sec  18-4;  Sec  4-3  &  4-20 

46.  Rochester.  New  York  (C)  pop.  318,611 
a.  city  ordinance.  Chapter  75 

47.  Sacramento,  California  (C)  pop.  191, 
667 

a.  city  ordinance,  2414,  4th  Series;  2248, 
4th  Series 

48.  Saint  Louis,  Missouri  (C)  pop.  750,026 

a.  city  ordinance  760 

b.  traffic  code.  Sec  826.070  &  826.010 

49.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  (C)   pop.  189.454. 
a.  City    ordinance.    Sec.    1-3-15.    Sec.    20- 

17-28  and  20-25,  (8-12) .  Sec.  46-15  (247-250) . 

50.  San  Antonio.  Texas  (C)  pop.  587.718. 

a.  City  code.  Chapter  25,  Sec.  26:10,  Sec. 
28,  Sec.  27:15,  Sec.  38:38. 

b.  Zoning  ordinance. 

c.  Building  code. 

51.  San  Diego.  California  (C)  pop.  573,224, 

a.  City  ordinance.  Sec.  56.35  and  56.35.1, 
Sec.  11.12. 

b.  Proposed  city  ordinance. 

52.  San  Francisco,  California  (B)  pop. 
740.316. 

a.  Police  code,  Chapter  8,  Part  2,  Sec.  773, 
Sec.  774,  Sec.  777,  Sec.  1257,  Sec.  42,  Sec.  43, 
Sec.  46. 

b.  Traffic  code.  Sec.  94. 

c.  Building  code,  Sec.  1614.1P(2). 

53.  San  Jose.  California   (C)   pop.  204,196. 
a.  City  ordinance  No.  10411. 

54.  Seattle.  Washington   (C)    pop.  557.087. 
a.  City  ordinance  No.  90007,  No.  90726. 

55.  Tucson,  Arizona  (B)  pop.  212,892. 

a.  City  code,  Art.  n.  Sec.  11  (75-83). 

b.  Zoning  code,  Sec.  23-322  and  23-336  and 
23-391  and  23-404. 
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56.  Warwick,  Rhode  Island  (B)  pop.  68,504. 
a.  City  code.  Sec.  8.4.9  and  Table  I  and 
Table  II. 

x.  cmr  coDK  dbsckiption 

When  considering  the  local  noise  con- 
trol ordinances  and  codes  of  various  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  it  may  be 
helpful  in  an  evaluation  of  their  language  to 
distinguish  the  varlotis  levels  of  their  sophis- 
tication. For  this  purpose  codes  of  the  cities 
considered  have  been  divided  Into  class  A. 
B,  C,  and  D.  Cities  designated  Class  A  have 
a  higher  degree  of  sophistication  In  statu- 
tory language  relating  to  noise  control  than 
others.  This  class  Includes  quantitative 
standards  for  detailed  measurement  and 
suitable  enforcement  techniques.  Class  B 
Includes  those  cities  with  some  type  of 
standard  for  a  quantitative  measurement  of 
sound  with  generally  less  efficient  and  ef- 
fective provisions  for  measurement  and  en- 
forcement. Class  C  would  Include  the  gen- 
eral body  of  noise  control  statutes  which 
recite  in  one  way  or  another  noise  as  a  nui- 
sance or  as  being  prohibited  but  lacking 
quantitative  standards  or  enforcement  tech- 
niques other  than  discretionary  issuance 
of  a  ticket  by  local  enforcement  agencies. 
Class  D  would  Include  cities  which  have  lit- 
tle or  no  reference  to  noise  in  their  codes. 

1.  Acton,  Mass.:  Class  D 

The  only  reference  to  noise  In  the  local 
codes  in  the  town  of  Acton  is  found  in  the 
Acton  Protective  Zoning  Bylaw  (Section  II 
of  the  Oeneral  Regulations,  Subsection  I, 
Performance  Standards)  where  It  Is  generally 
stated  that  .  .  . 

"No  land  or  building  shall  be  used  or  occu- 
pied In  any  manner  as  to  create  any  danger- 
ous. Injurious,  noxious  or  otherwise  objec- 
tionable fire,  explosion,  radioactive  or  other 
hazard,  noise  or  vibration  .  .  ." 

Town  Manager  of  Acton  states : 

"To  date  the  Town  has  not  had  any  serious 
problems  with  noise  control." 

2.  Akron,  Ohio:  Class  C 

"The  operation  or  maintenance  of  noise- 
making,  nolse-ampUfylng,  or  noise-producine 
Instruments  .  .  .  (which  may  disturb  the 
peace)  ...  or  good  order  of  the  neighbor- 
hood .  .  .  Is  .  .  .  declared  a  nuisance." 

The  whistle  of  a  locomotive  shall  not  be 
blown  within  the  city  ".  .  .  except  in  case 
of  lmp>endlng  danger."  Radios  and  other 
sound  devices  are  not  to  be  used  ".  .  .  for 
the  purpose  of  soliciting  trade  or  attracting 
attention  to  any  wares,  goods,  merchandise 
...  or  device  offered  for  sale  .  .  ."  Squealing 
tires  of  "...  a  motor  vehicle  within  tbe 
City  .  .  ."  are  prohibited.  Loud  speakers, 
horns,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  used  to  create 
".  .  .  any  unreasonably  loud,  disttirblng  .  .  . 
(or)  .  .  .  unnecessary  noise.  .  .  .  ;"  penalties 
for  violations  of  the  aforementioned  sections 
are  provided  In  the  code  and  by  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  in  the  most  severe  case  $300.00. 

3.  Albany.  N.Y.:  Class  C 

Objectionable  noise  prohibited;  "Noise 
which  constitutes  a  nuisance  .  .  ." 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  following 
response  from  the  Director  of  Planning  of  the 
City  of  Albany  to  the  Mayor : 

"At  the  time  we  were  drafting  the  new 
zoning  ordinance  Candeub's  p>eoi  le  recom- 
mended some  very  sophisticated  standards  for 
measuring  noises  to  be  Included  in  the  ordi- 
nance. The  committee  didn't  think  that  any- 
one In  the  City  including  ourselves  would 
know  how  to  use  the  standards  so  we  only 
Included  the  paragraph  below.  The  standards 
that  Candeub's  recommended,  as  I  recall,  re- 
quired some  type  of  special  equipment  for 
measuring  purposes  that  we  didn't  have." 

The  following  is  the  paragraph  from  the 
zoning  ordinance  referred  to  above. 
"6.490  Noise 

"Noise  which  constitutes  a  nuisance  such 
as  a  high  pitched  squeal,  or  hum  or  any 
similar  sound  on  a  contlnuotis  or  sustained 


basis   shall    not   be   permitted   beyond   the 
property  line." 

4.  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.:  Class  C 
References   to  noise   generally  prohibited 
are  contained  In  the  Comprehensive  Zoning 
Ordinance.  In  the  Albuquerque  Animal  Con- 
trol Ordinance,  Section  19  states: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
willfully  kill  any  song  bird,  or  to  rob  the 
nest  of  such  bird." 
Section  23  states  that : 
"Any  animal  or  animals  that  habitually  or 
continuously  bark,  howl  or  otherwise  disturb 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
City  of  Albuquerque  .  .  .  are  declared  to  be 
an  animal  nuisance." 

An  Occupational  Health  Program  for  the 
City  of  Albuquerque  was  published  In  June 
1963  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  Public 
Health  Service,  and  Division  of  Occupational 
Health.  The  publication  contains  references 
to  noise  as  one  of  the  hazards  encountered 
In  the  146  industrial  establishments  surveyed 
In  Albuquerque  City. 

Director  of  the  Albuquerque  Department 
of  Environmental  Health: 

Our  Building  Department  Official  has  in- 
formed me  that  our  present  building  code 
does  not  refer  to  noise  control.  There  Is,  how- 
ever, a  working  agreement  whereby  the  City 
airport  runway  which  Is  most  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  residential  areas  is  used  by 
large  or  noisy  aircraft  only  on  rare  occasions 
to  minimize  noise  problems  In  the  area.  As 
an  indication  that  we  are  not  endeavoring 
to  achieve  complete  silence,  you  will  note 
that  Section  19  of  our  Animal  Control  Ordi- 
nance protects  song  birds  and  their  nests. 

"I  am  not  aware  of  any  coordinated  ap- 
proach concerning  noise  control  efforts  in 
our  metropolitan  area.  Since  we  do  not  have 
extensive  noise  control  measures  other  than 
separation  by  zoning,  we  have  had  little  en- 
forcement experience. 

■Many  of  us  in  environmental  health  have 
a  dual  role  to  play  regarding  noise  control. 
For  instance,  we  like  to  encourage  minimal 
noise  in  food  establishments  yet  must  Insist 
on  smooth,  impermeable  easily  washable 
ceilings  and  walls  Instead  of  soft,  absorbent 
acoustical  tile.  This  does,  however,  help  point 
out  that  as  in  air  and  water  pwllutlon,  it  Is 
Important  to  stop  the  problem  at  Its  source, 
not  to  attentuate  it  after  it  Is  reaching  out 
Into  the  work  area  or  Into  the  conununity. 

•A  1963  industrial  health  study  indicated 
that  serious  problems  were  recognized  at  that 
time.  Increased  industrial  activity  in  the  5>/2 
years  since  the  study  has  undoubtedly  in- 
creased the  number  of  workers  who  are  ex- 
posed to  undesirably  high  levels  of  sound 
in  their  occupation.  These  work  locations  can 
probably  be  identified  and  modified  some- 
what easier  than  c€in  the  squealing  of  tires 
or  brakes,  blaring  of  horns,  etc.,  so  called 
"teenage  music"  and  other  noise  affecting 
our  general  populace. 

"Unfortunately,  our  scope  of  effort  will  not 
permit  us  to  study  the  psychological  dam- 
age caused  by  the  stress  of  wtdting  fc*  the 
"next"  bark,  the  crash  after  the  squeal  of 
braked  tires,  the  next  loud  neighborhood 
party  or  the  blast  of  the  radio  or  T.V.  ad  com- 
ing back  on. 

"Our  State  Department  of  Environmental 
Services  has  acquired  a  soufad  level  meter  and 
we  hope  to  utilize  It  for  industrial  as  well  as 
general  community  conditions." 

5.  Anaheim,  Calif.:  Class  C 

Unnecessary,  annoying,  and  discomforting 
noise  is  prohibited. 

6.  Anchorage,  Alaska:  Class  B 

SecUon  19-179  of  the  Anchorage  Code 
states: 

"A  vehicle  which  produces  a  sound  level 
equal  to  or  In  exoees  of  the  sound  limit  shall 
be  deemed  to  make  or  create  excessive  or 
unusual  noise." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Sound  limit  (set  forth  In  8Ub(3)  of 
(b),  definitions) : 

"...  elghty-elglit  (88)  decibels  as  measured 
by  placing  the  microphone  of  the  general 
purpose  sound  level  meter  at  a  height  of  ap- 
proximately five  (5)  feet  and  at  a  distance  oif 
fifty  (50)  feet  plus  or  minus  two  (2)  feet, 
from  the  center  of  the  lane  In  which  the  ve- 
hicle is  traveling,  and  any  measuremMit  of 
the  sound  lev^  shall  be  made  at  speeds  of 
less  than  twenty-five  (25)    miles  per  hour." 

A  representative  from  the  City  of  Anchor- 
age states : 

"The  City  .  .  .  has  not  yet  had  to  deal  with 
noise  control  on  any  large  scale  basis,  and  no 
p>roblem  is  anticipated  in  this  area  for  some 
time  in  the  future.  The  industrial  level  and 
type  here  is  not  such  as  yet  to  create  much 
of  a  problem. 

"The  City  has  a  general  nuisance  ordinance 
covering  unnecessary  or  unusual  noises,  the 
use  of  sound  amplifying  devices,  and  the  op- 
eration of  noisy  construction  tools,  e.g.,  a 
triphammer.  The  City  also  has  a  noisy  muffler 
ordinance  whl(^  is  somewhat  of  a  new  ap- 
proach in  that  it  represents  an  emplrloal  at- 
tempt to  define  a  "sound  limit"  measured  in 
decibels,  and  which  is  exceeded  by  any  motor 
vehicle,  that  vehicle  shall  be  deemed  to  make 
an  excessive  or  unusual  noise.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  this  modern  attempt  to 
define  a  "noisy  muffler"  failed  and  the  au- 
thorltiee  had  to  fall  back  on  the  traditional 
test  (a  judgment  of  the  arresting  officer)  be- 
cause accurate  use  of  the  Instrument  meas- 
uring the  level  of  decibels  required  a  strictly 
controlled  envlrorunent  which  was  imprac- 
tical to  create  for  every  case  of  noisy  muffler." 

7.  Atlanta,   Ga.:    Class  C 

Atlanta's  representative: 

"No  coordinated  approach  has  been  taken 
In  noise  contrcA  efforts  by  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Atlanta. 

"We  feel  that  enforcement  of  the  .  .  .  regu- 
lations has  been  fairly  successful,  and  we  do 
not  consider  noise  control  to  be  a  seriotis 
problem  in  our  dty." 

Atlanta's  Code  contains  the  usual  pro- 
hibitory section  of  various  noises,  sets  up 
noise  zones  around  hopsitals,  prohibits  bark- 
ing and  the  use  of  sound  equipment  for  ad- 
vertising, limits  the  use  of  sotmd  equipment 
and  other  devices,  and  prohibits  blowing  of 
loownotlve  whistles  in  the  City. 

S.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.:  Class  A 

Assistant  Director  of  Building  for  the  City 
of  Beverly  Hills: 

"In  1966.  the  Beverly  Hills  City  Council 
adopted  a  very  restrictive  Noise  Ordinance 
which  we  feel  has  been  quite  effective  In 
controlling  loud,  unnecessary  noises,  espe- 
cially In  our  residential  zones. 

"Although  the  Ordinance  places  controls 
on  all  kinds  of  noise-making  machinery,  the 
air-conditioning  unit  is  the  one  single  piece 
of  equipment  that  requires  most  of  our  at- 
tention. Window  air-conditioning  units  have 
been  very  troublesome  because  of  the  lack 
of  insulation  inside  the  unit  Itself. 

"Qenerally,  we  only  Investigate  noise  prob- 
lems that  come  to  our  attention  through 
complaints  and,  so  far,  we  have  been  one- 
hundred  p>ercent  effective  In  obtaining 
compliance. 

"The  most  serious  noise  problem  is  still 
that  produced  by  the  automobile,  truck  and 
motorcycle.  However,  this  problem  is  pre- 
empted by  the  State  of  California  and.  there- 
fore, out  of  our  jurisdiction." 

The  City  of  Beverly  Hills  Ordinance  de- 
fines loud  and  unnecessary  noises  in  Its 
definitions  Section  (Article  1).  Defined  are 
words  and  phrases  including  ambient  noise, 
bel.  decibel,  spectrum,  sound  pressure  level, 
band  pressure  level,  cycle,  frequency,  micro- 
bars,  sound-level  meter,  and  sound  anal3rzer. 
Under  the  Section  dealing  with  noises  in 
machinery,  the  Code  contains  a  Table  of 
Limiting  Noise  Levels: 

"Noise  level  at  any  band  pressure  shall  not 
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exceed  either  that  shown  below,  or  the  am- 
bient noise  level  by  more  than  three  (3) 
decibels,  as  measured  by  and  recorded  from 
an  approved  Sound-level  Meter  and/or  a 
Sound  Analyzer." 

Following  thereafter  is  a  chart  relating  to 
Octave  Band  Center  Frequency  Cycles  per 
Second  and  Band  Pressure  Level  In  Decibels 
re  0.0002  Mlcrobars. 

9.  Birmingham,  Ala:  Class  C 
The  City  Clerk  of  the  City  of  Brimingham: 
"To  my  knowledge,   there   is   no   program 
which  attempts  to  coordinate  noise  control 
efforts    in    this    general    metrop)oUtan    area. 
Prom  past  experience,  the  Birmingham  area 
has  never  been  faced  with  really  serious  prob- 
lems  of   noise  control,   therefore,   it   would 
appear  that  the  present  regulations  are  suf- 
ficient for  the  experiences  of  this  City." 
10.  Boston,  Mass.:  Class  C 

Acting  Corporation  Counsel  for  the  City  of 
Boston: 

"The  City  of  Boston  has  .  .  .  only  two  ordi- 
nances presently  deaUng  with  the  problem 
of  noise  .  .  .  Neither  ordinance  is  widely  en- 
forced. 

"Excessive  and  disturbing  noise,  particu- 
larly from  jet  aircraft  and  building  construc- 
tion, U  considered  to  be  a  serious  problem 
affecting  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Boston.  Existing  municipal  regula- 
tions. In  my  opinion,  are  not  adequate  to 
deal  with  these  problems  and  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  Massachusetts  state  law  which  has 
been  effective  in  this  regard." 

11.  Buffalo,  N.Y.:  Class  C 

Police  Department  intra-departmental 
memo  from  the  Inspector  DlvUlon  of  Patrol : 

"Relative  to  your  query  regarding  any  ex- 
periences the  Police  Department  may  have 
encountered  with  the  enforcement  of  noise 
control  measures  the  following  observations 
are  forwarded  for  your  evaluation. 

"Chapter  25  Sec.  1701  CO.  deals  with  pro- 
hibited noises  i.e.,  blaring  radios,  noisy  par- 
ties, barking  dogs.  etc.  Violations  of  this  type 
are  dealt  with  by  the  Police  on  an  individual 
basis,  and  merely  quieted.  Only  when  a  con- 
dition persists  for  an  unreasonable  length  of 
time  and  after  individuals  have  been  warned 
of  the  violation,  are  summonses  Issued. 

"This  section  also  prohibits  the  use  of 
amplifying  systems,  unless  a  permit  Is  is- 
sued by  the  Police  Commissioner.  We  have 
encountered  very  few  problems  in  this  area 
and  do  not  consider  amplifying  systems  used 
in  this  capacity  to  pose  any  noise  control 
problem. 

"Occasionally  Police  have  been  confronted 
by  the  use  of  bullhorns  at  some  rallies,  but 
because  of  the  volatlve  nature  of  some  of  the 
gatherings,  the  requirements  for  a  permit  are 
eased.  The  amount  of  noise  generated  at 
these  gatherings  proves  minimal. 

"Section  375  of  the  V.  &  T.  Law  (this  refers 
to  State  Statute)  prohibits  loud  or  modified 
mufflers  and  siunmonses  are  issued  regularly 
In  this  respect.  However  the  section  which 
prohibits  the  unnecessary  use  of  an  auto 
horn  Is  employed  only  when  a  complaint  is 
registered  relative  to  a  spedflc  incident. 

"There  are  a  number  of  Incidents  which 
the  Police  have  experienced,  wherein  people 
living  in  industrial  areas  have  complained  of 
noise  because  of  the  operations  of  a  factory 
or  warehouse,  espelcally  in  the  summer 
months.  However  most  of  the  owners  of  the 
enterprises  have  cooperated  in  reducing  the 
noise   level  as  far  as  possible. 

"It  Is  my  opinion  that  at  this  time,  the 
present  noise  control  regulations  are  suffl- 
cient  to  control  any  situation  that  may  arise, 
and  that  the  control  of  unnecessary  nolsa 
does  not  pose  any  problem. 

"There  is  to  my  knowledge  no  governmen- 
tal agency  in  the  Buffalo  area  that  is  directly 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  noise  control. 
It  is  primarily  a  problem  that  is  dealth  with 
by  law  enforcement  agencies  on  a  'called  for* 
service  basis. 
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"However  tl^re  is  a  definite  need  tar  some 
type  of  an  educational  program  to  make  the 
public  aware  W  the  need  for  their  coopera- 
tion In  reducbig  the  noise  levels  especially 
In  the  densely  populated  Urban  Areas." 
12.  Chicago,  III.:  Class  B 

Section  10.5  of  the  City  Building  Code  pro- 
vides performance  standards  with  respect  to 
noise.  Specific'  measurements  (Octave  Band 
Cycles  per  Seaond)  are  set  forth  with  Maxi- 
mum Permitted  Sound  Level  In  Decibels 
along  Residence  District  Boundaries  and 
Business  District  Boundaries  specified.  Sound 
measurements!  are  made  with  a  sound  level 
meter  and  elssociated  octave  band  filter 
( manufacture!  1  according  to  standards  pre- 
scribed by  th«  American  Standards  Associa- 
tion). 

Commission  of  Buildings  of  the  City  of 
Chicago: 

"In  connection  with  sound  acoustics,  at 
the  present  time  consideration  Is  being  given 
to  the  need  far  the  formulation  of  regula- 
tions and  desl  jn  criteria  for  sound  level  con- 
trol on  the  Interior  of  buildings  used  for 
dwelling  purp^>ses. 

"We    have    had    very    little    opposition    In 
connection   with   the   enforcement   of   noise 
contrel  ordlninces,  which   have  proven  ef- 
-  fectiv*. 

"On  occasloh.  it  has  been  necessary  to  In- 
voke section  ^9-«0  1.  Building  Operations  at 
Night,  In  coniiectlon  with  construction  work. 
However,  only]  In  a  few  Instances  has  It  been 
necessary  to  resort  to  court  action. 

"The  perfo^ance  standards  with  refer- 
ence to  nols4  as  outlined  In  the  Chicago 
Zoning  Ordlnjance,  are  frequently  used  in 
connection  wttth  complaints.  Sound  level 
readings  havei  been  taken,  and  the  results 
have  been  evaluated  upon  the  basis  of  the 
performance  $tandards.  There  has  been  no 
opposition  to  jthe  use  of  the  standards. 

"The  subjelt  of  noise  control  is  an  Im- 
portant problfm  and  the  public  Is  becoming 
Increasingly  aware  of  the  need  for  control 
measures.  This  Is  esp>eclally  true  with  ref- 
erence to  thel  need  for  sound  level  control 
measures  on  the  interior  of  bvilldlngs." 

13.  Cincinnati.   Ohio:   Class  C 

Assistant  Health  Commissioner  for  the  En- 
vironmental health  Services: 

"The  City  oi  Cincinnati  has  two  ordinances 
of  which  I  arn  aware  which  deal  with  noise 
...  At  the  present  time,  the  Board  of  Health 
has  no  regulations  pertaining  to  noise.  We 
have  been  loojtlng  into  this  matter  for  some 
time  becausei  of  my  own  conviction  that 
noise  control  jls  necessary  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  exist  In  an  urban  environment. 

"The  present  regulations  are  not  very  prac- 
tical and  are  I  enforced  only  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. We  n^ed  better  methods  of  enforce- 
ment and  a  ibore  fundamental  approach  to 
noise  control,  jpor  example.  It  Is  useless  for  us 
to  have  regulations  regarding  noise  and  the 
operation  of  T^hlcles  If  we  don't  at  the  same 
time  have  thel  manufacturers  working  on  re- 
ducing truck  uolse.  particularly  trucks  In  low 
gear. 

"I  cannot  aay  whether  noise  control  Is  a 
serious  problem  or  not.  The  question  that 
must  be  askep  first  Is  how  serious  Is  noise 
as  an  envlronknental  problem.  I  believe  It  to 
be  a  problem,  [but  I  cannot  gauge  Its  serious- 
ness at  this  time.  In  some  areas  It  is  a  very 
serious  probl^;  in  other  areas  It  Is  incon- 
sequential.     I 

"Though  wp  do  not  have  any  particular 
building  code!  reference  to  noise.  I  think  It 
Is  worth  noting  that  many  of  the  buildings 
being  put  up  In  this  community  and  In  other 
communities  will  undoubtedly  be  the  slums 
of  tomorrow  (In  part  because  there  are  no 
regulations  regarding  noise  control  between 
apartments  a;  id  even  between  buildings.  As 
a  result  of  this  lack  of  noise  control  in  our 
building  codes,  some  of  our  buildings  are 
probably  obsolete  the  day  they  open.  We  are 
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looking  into  this  entire  situation  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  will  soon  be  attempting  to 
mount  a  program  of  noise  control  on  a  very 
pragmatic  base." 

14.  Columbus,  Ohio:  Class  B 

Performance  standards  for  residential  dis- 
tricts and  commercial  districts  stating  max- 
imum permissible  decibel  levels  (".  .  .  meas- 
ured with  a  sound  level  meter  and  an  octave 
band  analyzer  conforming  with  specifications 
of  the  American  Standards  Association"). 
15.  Concord,  N.H.:  Class  D 

The  City  Manager  of  the  City  of  Concord 
states  that  Concord  has  ".  .  .no  Ordinances, 
Laws,  Regulations  or  Codes  which  refer  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  to  noise  control." 
16.  Dallas.  Tex.:  Class  B 

Zoning  ordinance  restricting  noise  with 
performance  standards:  permissible  noise 
levels  for  retail  and  commercial  districts  and 
residential  districts. 

The   City   Manager  reports: 

"At  the  present  time,  the  pollution  abate- 
ment office  of  the  Health  Department  Is  seek- 
ing to  gather  Information  as  a  basis  for 
preparation  of  noise  control  ordinance  which 
will  be  aimed  at  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  noise  nuisance." 

The  Public  Health  Engineer  states: 

"Noise  pollution,  or  unwanted  sound,  has 
only  recently  been  considered  a  community 
hazard  in  our  society :  It  has  become  a  wide- 
spread problem  which  touches  all  of  us.  The 
most  common  effect  Is  one  of  annoyance; 
however,  exposure  to  high  noise  levels  may 
cause  temporary  or  permanent  deafness,  and 
by  making  speech  difficult,  reduce  working 
efficiency  or  contribute  to  accidents. 

"The  industrial  noise  survey  Is  the  means 
by  which  a  number  of  noise  measurements 
and  observations  are  made  In  order  to  eval- 
uate noise  situations.  Such  evaluations  In 
the  Dallas  area  have,  as  the  result  of  a 
shortage  of  personnel,  been  limited  to  in- 
vestigations resulting  from  citizen  com- 
plaints. For  example,  noise  pollution  surveys 
and  or  Investigations  during  the  period 
1964-1967  numbered  approximately  nine  (9) 
per  year;  in  1968,  this  number  rose  to  nine- 
teen (19). 

"Assuming  that  an  Increase  In  staff  may 
be  forthcoming.  It  Is  hoped  that  future  noise 
surveys,  as  performed  by  members  of  this 
Department,  will  assist  In:  (a)  accomplish- 
ing adherence  to  established  noise  criteria; 
(b)  evaluating  the  risk  to  nolse-lnduced 
hearing  loss;  (c)  indicating  the  need  for  en- 
gineering control  measures;  (d)  evaluating 
control  measures;  and  (e)  evaluating  com- 
plaints and  safety  hazards." 

17.  Dayton,  Ohio:  Class  B 

Zoning  ordinance  with  performance  stand- 
ards. 

Superintendent  of  the  Division  of  Build- 
ing Inspection: 

"We  have,  since  1925,  had  an  ordinance 
amended  on  occasions,  which  controlled 
those  noises  outlined  therein.  This  ordi- 
nance, while  helpful,  was  difficult  to  enforce, 
since  It  had  no  real  standards  of  measure- 
ment for  control.  While  the  noise  level  could 
and  was  measured,  we  had  to  refer  to  a 
table  m  a  mechanical  engineers  handbook 
to  determine  typical  sound  levels.  This  failed 
to  Impress  citizens  who  had  complained, 
since  they  Invariably  said,  'I  don't  care 
whether  It,  (the  noise),  Is  typical  of  a  quiet 
home.  It  still  bothers  me.' 

'To  remedy  this  matter  we  provided  stand- 
ards for  noise  levels  based  on  frequencies  In 
our  new  Zoning  Ordinance,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  Commission  action  on  February 
7,  1968.  To  date  we  have  had  little  or  no  oc- 
casion to  Investigate  noise  levels  or  enforce 
this  ordinance.  We  anticipate,  however,  that 
with  the  increase  In  air  conditioning  units 
in  homes,  apartments,  etc.,  the  problems  In- 
volving noise  control  will  increase." 
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18.  Denver,  Colo.:  Class  C 

The  City  of  Denver  Is  particularly  of  In- 
terest because  of  its  experience  In  Investl- 
gatlon  and  consideration  of  the  need  for 
more  adequate  noise  control.  Unfortunately, 
the  City  Council  found  insufficient  funds 
■'.  .  .  to  enable  the  enforcement  agencies  to 
purchase  the  proper  equipment  deemed 
necessary  to  obtain  compliance  with  all  or- 
dinances as  applicable  to  noise." 

The  Zoning  Administrator  provided  a 
study  entitled,  "Should  the  Zoning  Ordi- 
nance be  Amended  as  to  Those  Sections  that 
Relate  to  Volume  of  Sound  Generated?"  by 
Harold  G.  Martin,  Denver,  Colorado  (Aug- 
ust 11,  1967). 

Zoning  Administrator: 

"Said  report  was  prepared  with  the  hope 
that  City  Council  would  appropriate  suffi- 
cient funds  to  enable  the  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  purchase  the  proper  equipment  to  ob- 
tain compliance  with  all  ordinances  as  ap- 
plicable to  noise.  Council  could  not  find 
funds  to  enable  the  agencies  to  proceed. 

"Subsequently,  the  agencies  involved  in 
noise  problems  decided  to  approach  Council 
as  a  coordinated  centralized  project,  whereby 
one  agency  would  employ  the  technicians, 
clerks,  have  control  of  all  equipment,  but 
train  police  officers,  building  Inspectors,  zon- 
ing Inspectors,  safety  and  excise  inspectors 
In  the  use  of  the  equipment. 

"Again  our  project  was  doomed  for  delay 
because  of  the  lack  of  funds  till  we  found  a 
Federal  grant  under  Public  Law  89-749  and 
we  submitted  our  application    . 

"You  will  note  that  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Hospitals  is  to  be  the  controlling 
agency,  supported  by  Zoning  and  Police  De- 
partment personnel.  The  report  also  covers 
proposed  changes  In  present  ordinances  on 
Zoning  and  new  regulations  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Environmental  Health  Section. 

"Yes,  we  do  consider  "noise"  as  a  serious 
problem  and  feel  that  the  problem  will  tend 
to  Increase  over  the  years  unless  action  on 
controls  is  Instituted  now." 

19.  Detroit,  Mich.:  Class  C 

A  Director  of  the  Wayne  County  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Division  of  the  Wayne  County 
Department  of  Health: 

"Although  we  have  not  developed  a  com- 
prehensive specific  set  of  requirements  on 
noise  as  such,  we  have  been  most  active  in 
resolving  existing  neighborhood  nuisance 
situations  as  well  as  initiated  actions  de- 
signed to  curb  excessive  noise  from  motor- 
cycles and  air  conditioning  systems.  We  are 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  recently  passed  City 
of  Detroit  Ordinance  regulating  the  sale  of 
motorcycles  as  well  as  the  accompanying 
regulations.  This  document  was  developed  In 
cooperation  with  the  motorcycle  industry 
after  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  half  of  hearings 
and  technical  discussions.  We  are  In  the 
process  of  conducting  similar  technical 
meetings  with  representatives  of  the  na- 
tional air  conditioning  Industry  Inasmuch 
as  installation  of  all  home  air  conditioners 
has  increasingly  created  public  nuisance 
situations  primarily  from  noise  generated 
from  the  air  conditioning  compressors  and 
fan  systems. 

"Our  basic  enforcement  mechanisms  on 
most  Industrial  and  commercial  noises  are 
use  of  our  common  law  provisions  as  well  as 
Section  39-1-37  of  the  Detroit  City  Code.  We 
have  been  most  successful  in  solving  the 
several  hundred  complaint  situations  reg- 
istered to  our  agency  each  year  by  applica- 
tion of  this  provision  of  law.  To  date  where 
prosecution  for  resolution  of  a  problem  was 
ij^cessary,  we  have  not  lost  any  case,  pri- 
marily because  of  the  accumulation  of  suffi- 
cient technical  data  to  prove  our  point.  We 
are  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  agency's  last 
year's  progress  report  and  refer  you  to  page 
7  ...  as  well  as  page  12  listing  some  statisti- 
cal data  on  the  types  of  noise  and  their 
incidence. 
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"Several  years  ago.  our  agency  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Detroit  City  Plan  Conunlsslon 
initiated  a  technical  review  of  potential  noise 
arising  out  of  helicopter  operations. 

"The  nature  of  the  noise  situation  In  ur- 
ban areas  is  such  where  each  year  new  de- 
vices and  systems  are  employed  which  are 
Increasingly  adding  to  the  din  of  our  com- 
munities. A  Federal  program  designed  along 
the  lines  of  the  air  pollution  grants  pro- 
gram directed  toward  the  noise  abatement 
field  would  be  most  helpful  to  agencies  such 
as  ours  In  accelerating  and  expanding  noise 
abatement  activities." 

20.  Fair  Lawn,  N.J.:   Class  B 

The  zoning  ordinance  was  amended  to 
provide  performance  standards  setting  forth 
an  Octave  Band  Cycles  per  Second  relation- 
ship with  Sound  Pressure  Level  in  Decibels. 

Senior  Sanitarian  of  the  Borough  of  Pair 
Lawn: 

"  .  .  regarding  noise  control,  with  Its 
amending  Ordinance  which  refines  noise 
measurement  for  more  efficient  control.  Both 
of  these  Ordinances  are  enforced  by  the 
Health  Department  of  the  Borough  upran 
complaint  by  a  resident.  Most  complaints 
are  of  poorly  designed  or  located  Air  Con- 
ditioning units.  Particularly  those  located 
between  residential  buildings,  creating  a 
sounding  chamber  resulting  In  an  amplifi- 
cation of  the  original  sound. 

"Our  Borough  of  40,000  population  Is  pre- 
dominantly residential,  but  we  do  have 
some  industry.  On  occasion  a  complaint  of 
Industrial  noise  is  registered,  and  abate- 
ment obtained  after  a  survey  and  reading  is 
made.  We  use  a  screening  Instrument  for 
this  purpose  made  by  the  General  Radio 
Corp.,   West   Concord,   Mass.   Type    1555-A." 

21.  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.:  Class  C 

City  Manager; 

"I'm  afraid  we  must  confess  that  ovir 
present  position  with  regards  to  noise  or- 
dinances or  other  forms  of  similar  legisla- 
tion per  se  is  rather  scant. 

"We  do  have  some  hopeful  noise  oriented 
limits  and  controls  Included  within  the 
framework  of  various  sections  of  our  Codes 
of  Ordinances  but  none  of  these  can  really 
be  effectively  described  or  enforced  as  noise 
ordinances,  they  are  both  too  general  in 
application  and  broad  In  scope." 

With  respect  to  the  language  in  the  Police 
Ordinances: 

"While  It  does  not  establish  limits  of  noise 
tolerances.  It  does  establish  limits  for  time 
of  day  and  year  In  which  noises  are  consid- 
ered more  objectionable.  If  the  times  indi- 
cated appear  strange,  remember  we  are  a 
tourist  oriented  city  wtih  most  of  our  ac- 
tivity during  the  winter  months." 

And  to  the  Air  Conditioning  Section  of  the 
Building  Code: 

"It  applies  specifically  to  noise  problems 
related  to  air  conditioning  and  refrigeration 
machinery  only.  Too  general  in  application — 
It  is  difficult  to  agree  on  what  "reasonable 
noise  levels"  are  or  what  "good  working  or- 
der" Is.  Not  definitive  enough." 

Regarding  the  Zoning  Ordinances: 

"In  a  very  broad  manner  they  attempt  to 
regulate  or  abate  noises  In  various  zoning 
districts.  Here  again,  the  limiting  terms  are 
not  definitive  enough.  When  and  to  whom 
does  a  noise  become  obnoxious? 

"It  is  apparent  from  the  above  com- 
mentary that  what  we  need  most  Is  a  prac- 
tical effective  sound  measuring  device  that 
would  be  portable  and  simple  to  ojjerate  and 
that  would  meet  reasonable  standards  es- 
tablished by  professional  acoustical  engi- 
neers. Such  devices  and  their  results  would 
also  have  to  be  acceptable  in  the  event  a 
challenge  led  to  court  litigation.  To  this  end, 
a  study  committee  was  established  about 
two  years  ago.  They  suspended  further  ef- 
forts In  this  direction  when  It  became  ap- 
parent   from    information    gathered    from 
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acoustical  consultants  that  the  cost  for  the 
sophisticated  equipment  recommended  was 
beyond  our  anticipated  exp>endlture  limits. 

"Additionally  the  equipment  wouldn't 
lend  Itself  for  the  practical  and  simple  uses 
that  would  meet  our  needs. 

"We  agree  completely  on  the  need  for  ef- 
fective and  practical  legislation  in  noise 
control ..." 

22.  Hartford,  Conn.:  Class  C 

Mayor : 

"Noise  control  under  Chapter  21  is  gen- 
erally enforced  by  the  Police  Department 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment. Chapter  41-97  Is  enforced  by  the  De- 
partment of  Licenses  and  Inspections  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Health  Department. 
Any  other  noise  problems  are  enforced  by 
the  Health  Department  under  Nuisance  Con- 
trol ordinances. 

"To  date,  we  have  been  able  to  handle  the 
problem  using  the  above  approach.  There  has 
been  some  increase  in  the  number  of  noise 
complaints  received  but  It  has  not  yet 
reached  any  major  proportions.  There  has 
been  no  coordinated  area  approach  to  the 
problem." 

23.  Hemet,  Calif.:  Class  B 

The  City  Manager  states : 

".  .  .  we  .  .  .  consider  noise  control  to  be 
a  very  serious  problem  and  have  at  least 
taken  Initial  steps  to  help  solve  this  prob- 
lem in  a  small  way. 

"We  have  some  Industrial  manufacturing 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  our  city  and 
the  noise  emanating  therefrom  has  created 
a  nuisance  problem  to  the  adjoining  residen- 
tial neighborhood.  In  view  of  the  foregoing, 
we  have  placed  certain  noise  limits  on  me- 
chanical noises  produced  In  manufacturing 
zones,  and  added  these  to  a  former  ordinance 
dealing  with  nuisance  noises  created  by  loud 
speakers,  etc.  plus  persistent,  loud  noise  gen- 
erally. 

"To  enforce  our  noise  ordinance,  we  pur- 
chased a  Model  1558A  Octave  Band  Noise 
Analyser  with  a  1560-P6  microphone  assem- 
bly and  have  trained  several  police  officers  in 
the  use  of  this  Instrument.  I  might  add  that 
the  cost  involved  has  been  well  worth  it  as 
our  technical  approach  to  measuring  sound 
Is  Impressive  both  to  the  offender  and  the 
offended." 

24.  Houston,  Tex.:  Class  C 

Director  of  Public  Health : 

"We  do  not  have  any  specific  decibel  levels 
written  Into  the  ordinances,  but  we  do  use 
levels  as  guidelines  which  have  proved  bene- 
ficial over  the  past  few  years. 

"Enforcement  of  noise  control  with  the 
present  ordinance  has  been  very  good.  Very 
seldom  is  court  action  necessary.  Generally, 
industry  has  been  very  cooperative  with  noise 
control  once  they  were  made  aware  of  the 
problem  that  they  were  causing  a  nuisance 
in  the  neighborhood. 

"Noise  control  does  not  seem  to  be  a  seri- 
ous problem  at  this  time  for  our  City,  but 
with  the  Increasing  use  of  larger  Jet  air- 
planes and  with  more  Industries  moving  In- 
to the  area,  noise  control  could  be  a  serious 
problem  over  the  next  few  years  because  of 
lack  of  zoning  ordinances  and  specific  deci- 
bel levels  In  defining  noise  pollution." 

25.  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Class  C 

26.  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Class  C 

Mayor : 

"The  most  aggravating  problem  that  has 
faced  the  City,  although  In  a  limited  way, 
deals  with  noise  of  aircraft  and  air  condition- 
ing machines.  Nothing  has  been  done  con- 
cerning the  former  problem,  however,  the 
City  has  met  with  moderate  success  In  han- 
dling problems  dealing  with  air  condition- 
ing devices.  Usually  these  are  treated  as  a 
general  nuisance  and  action  Is  threatened 
under  these  ordinances. 

"We  have  had  a  few  complaints  concerning 
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amplifiers  In  connection  with  church  and 
revival  meetings,  and  also  amplifier  systems 
promoting  car  sales.  These,  too,  have  been 
quite  successfully  handled  through  the  gen- 
eral nuisance  approach." 

27.  Little  Rock,  Ark.:  Class  C 

City  Attorney: 

"While  our  city  Is  no  different  than  any 
other  of  Its  size  and  lEurger  In  that  we  do 
have  a  noise  problem  to  a  degree,  otherwise 
there  would  have  been  no  need  for  the  legis- 
lation enclosed,  we  would  hasten  to  observe 
that  the  problem  Is  controlled  quite  effec- 
tively." 

28.  Las  Vegas,  Nev.:  Class  C 

Deputy  City  Attorney: 

"Noise  is  not  considered  a  serious  problem 
In  our  city  and  very  few  complaints  have 
been  filed  under  our  noise  ordinance.  Of  the 
three  ordinances  cited  above  ( 'Modification 
of  Exhaust  Systems,'  'Mufflers,'  and  (gen- 
eral chapter  dealing  with)  'Noises')  the 
muffler  and  exhaust  system  ordinances  are 
most  often  used  to  reduce  noise." 

29.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  Class  C 

A  resolution  was  passed  February  19,  1968, 
whereby  '.  .  .  the  City  Council  urge(d)  the 
adoption  of  H.R.  3400.  S.  707  or  similar  legis- 
lation ...  (to)  provide  an  early  solution  to 
(the  noise)   .  .  .  problem.  .  .  ." 

City  Administrative  Officer: 

"The  City  of  Los  Angeles  presently  has  a 
number  of  specialized  Municipal  Code  sec- 
tions dealing  with  excessive  noise.  In  addi- 
tion, in  1951  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council 
passed  an  ordinance  setting  regulations  for 
automobile  wash  racks.  There  have  been  no 
additional  ordinances  since  that  date.  Tliere 
have,  however,  been  Council  resolutions 
which  are  concerned  with  specific  noise  prob- 
lems, i.e.  aircraft  noise,  motorcycles,  trucks 
and  buses,  etc. 

"In  order  to  coordinate  noise  abatement 
regulations,  the  Los  Angeles  City  Planning 
Commission  has  recommended  the  creation 
of  a  Noise  Administrator  in  the  City  Admin- 
istrative Office.  The  proposal  Is  presently  un- 
der study." 

30.  Madeira  Beach,  Fla.:  Class  O 
Mayor : 

"Our  community  is  not  one  that  has  the 
major  problems  of  metropolitan  areas;  we  are 
a  small  community  of  five  thousand  (5,000), 
located  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  primarily 
a  tourist-oriented  community. 

"The  .  .  .  regulations  (we  have)  seem  to 
suffice  our  needs,  since  we  have  relatively 
few  problems  related  to  noise.  It  is  a  rare 
occasion.  If  not  the  exception,  to  have  some- 
one In  our  Municipal  Court  for  offenses  of 
this  nature." 

31.  Memphis,  Tenn.:  Class  C 
32.  Miami,  Fla.:  Class  B 

City  Manager : 

"...  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  we 
have  not  encountered  difficulty  In  enforcing 
(present  noise  ordinances).  They  appear  to 
be  quite  adequate  for  this  area,  and  at  pres- 
ent I  do  not  consider  noise  control  to  be  a 
serious  problem." 

33.  Milwaukee,  Wis.:  Class  C 
34.  Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Class  B 

35.  Newark,  N.J.:  Class  C 
36.  New  Haven,   Conn.:  Class  D 

Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Administra- 
tion: 

"I  regret  to  say  that  after  going  through 
the  many  codes  and  ordinances  of  the  City 
of  New  Haven  I  could  not  find  one  that 
would  lend  Itself  to  the  regulation  of  noise." 

37.  New  Orleans,  La.:  Class  C 

38.  New  York,  N.Y.:  Class  A,  C 

New  York  recently  enacted  (Sub- Article 
1208.0)  Noise  Control  Measures  In  Multiple 
Dwellings  (Sections  435-5  and  435-6  of  Chap- 
ter 18  of  Administrative  Code) .  Tlie  compre- 
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henalve  and  reilatlc  NoUe  Control  In  Mul- 
tiple Dwellinga  SecUon  la  probably  the  moat 
sophisticated  af  proach  in  buUdlng  codea  to 
dat«. 

New   York's   general   antl-nolse   code   Is    a 
Class  C  statute, 

A  Counsel  to  the  Mayor: 
"The  .  .  .  projrislons  of  the  Administrative 
Code  were  fon^ulated  to  control  noise  pro- 
ducing actlvm^a  and  noise  producing  ma- 
chinery which  liay  become  a  public  nuisance. 
Violators  are  s»)bject  to  fine  and/ or  Impris- 
onment. The  n^w  Building  Code  establishes 
detailed  speclflOaaons  for  the  sound  insulft- 
tlon  of  apartments  In  multiple  dwellings  and 
for  the  Installation  and  use  of  sound  pro- 
ducing machlnfry. 
"Por  lack  of  4n  adequate  standard  of  com- 
»u8e  the  Building  Code  has 
lect,  It  Is  difficult  to  evaluate 
1  of  the  present  noise  control 


parlson,  and 
just  gone  Into 
the  effectlven 
laws 

"Up  to  the 
has  lacked  co: 
problem  of  nol 
the   City   Co 


ir«8ent  time.  New  York  City 
rehenslve  approaches  to  the 
.  control.  This  year,  however. 

^^    ^..^ ill   enacted    Mayor   Lindsays 

proposal  to  create  an  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Administration  .  .  .  This  enactment  con- 
solidates In  the  i  Administration  the  necessary 
expertise  and  leverage  to  promulgate  a  com- 
prehensive nolst  abatement  program  for  New 
York  City."        I 

■i9.  Itorfolk,  Va.:  Class  C 

Assistant  City  Attorney : 

"To  date,  thire  has  been  no  coordinated 
approach  takeq  by  the  various  Jurisdictions 
In  our  metropolitan  area  In  regard  to  the 
problem  of  nolie  pollution.  We  do  not  con- 
sider noise  conttrol  to  be  a  serloxis  problem 
and  our  present  regulations  have  proven  ef- 
fective In  abapng  the  problems  that  do 
arise. 

"Most  of  thf  cases  we  have  experienced 
have  involved  holsy  animals  or  the  like.  In 
prosecuting  su<ih  cases,  we  require  the  com- 
plainant to  secure  a  warrant  and  to  appear 
In  court  to  tesilfy  on  behalf  of  the  City.  We 
have  experiencfed  no  problems  along  these 
lines." 

40.   Oklahd^a  City,   Okla.:  Class  C 
41.  Peoria.  III.:  Class  B 

Administrative  Assistant  to  the  City  Man- 
ager: I 

'There  have!  been  no  coordinated  efforts 
by  various  Ju^sdlctlons  to  combat  noise. 
However,  the  <Jlty  of  Peoria,  at  the  request 
of  an  interestetl  citizen  and  the  Association 
of  Commerce.  4stabllabed  a  citizens  commit- 
tee several  moaths  ago  to  study  the  problem. 
Mr.  John  Carter  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Com- 
pany, who  is  oti  another  noise  committee  of 
national  scope, jls  chairman  of  the  committee. 
They  have  dra^fted  a  preliminary  ordinance 
they  win  subi|iit  to  the  City  Coxmcll  at  a 
future  date  .  !.  .  We  have  also  purchased 
two  decibel  meters  to  aid  In  future  enforce- 
ment. ! 

"When  the  |  Peoria  noise  ordinance  was 
first  passed.  It  Was  considered  a  pioneer  ordi- 
nance. However,  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to 
enforce.  We  haa  purchased  a  complex  decibel 
meter  which  Was  difficult  to  operate  and,  as 
a  result,  it  wa»  Ineffective.  Another  problem 
was  taking  casts  to  court.  The  Judge  actually 
went  outside  and  listened  to  the  vehicles 
and  decided  the  muffler  was  not  loud  enough 
to  be  oppressive.  Because  of  problems  such 
as  this,  we  esaentially  stopped  enforcing  the 
Ordinance." 

42.  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Class  C 
43.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  Class  O 

City  Solid t<ir: 

".  .  .  when  tbe  City  seeks  to  prohibit  noise 
as  a  public  n^lBanoe  or  otherwise,  and  such 
noise  Is  made  by  sunpllflcatlon  of  the  human 
voice,  the  profclbiUon  might  be  considered  as 
an  Interference  with  the  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  freedom  of  speech.  Court  decisions 
on  this  matt*r  indicate  that  an  ordinance 
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absolutely  prohibiting  the  use  of  ampllflca- 
tion  devices  would  be  questionable,  but  that 
one  restricting  volume  would  probably  be 
upheld." 

4<.  Portland,  Oreg.:  Class  C 

Director  for  the  Bureau  of  Noise  Abate- 
ment: 

".  .  .  It  Is  difficult  to  suppress  the  general 
noise  level  within  the  City.  I  am  thinking  of 
such  causes  as  Jet  airplanes,  dlesel  freight 
trucks,  and  to  some  extent,  industrial  oper- 
ations. I  feel  that  p«ople  tolerate  or  become 
accustomed  to  these  auditory  bombardments. 

"Our  complaints  have  usually  concerned 
a  specific  source,  i.e.,  a  plywood  mill  installed 
a  new  chlpperloader  which  screeched  when 
running  without  a  load.  A  super-market  In- 
stalled many-ton  air  conditioning  equipment 
which  sounded  like  a  wind  tunnel  to  the 
neighbors.  Generally,  we  have  been  able  to 
find  a  solution  to  these  complaints  by  con- 
ferring with  the  people  involved. 

"l  don't  know  how  to  stop  noise  in  the 
community,  but  perhaps  the  answer  Is  partly 
In  planning  quiet  areas  septarated  from  the 
nolsemaklng  activities.  I  am  sure  that  trucks 
and  airplanes  cannot  be  adequately  con- 
trolled on  the  local  level." 

45.  Raleigh,  N.C.:  Class  C 

Asssoclate  City  Attorney : 

"We  have  not,  in  Raleigh,  encountered 
many  problems  or  complaints  concerning 
varlo\is  noise  levels.  In  those  few  instances 
where  some  problem  has  been  encountered, 
the  complsUnt  usually  related  to  the  noise  of 
some  Industrial  complex.  Without  exception, 
we  have  found  the  industrial  and  manufac- 
tural  community  quite  willing  to  work  with 
us  and  they  have.  In  fact,  upon  request  taken 
any  steps  necessary  to  alleviate  the  condi- 
tion existing." 

46.  Rochester,  N.Y.:  Class  C 
47.  Sacramento,  Calif.:  Class  C 

City  Clerk: 

"Present  regulations  seem  to  be  adequate 
and  noise  control  is  not  a  serious  problem 
in  Sacramento." 

48.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Class  C 

Assistant  City  Counselor: 

"At  this  time,  there  has  been  no  coordi- 
nated approach  In  the  St.  Louis  metropolitan 
area  regarding  efforts  to  control  noise. 

"Our  experience  In  the  enforcement  of 
noise  control  regulations  Is  limited,  in  that 
the  majority  of  prosecutions  brought  In  the 
municipal  court  system  Involve  noise  viola- 
tions committed  by  the  operators  of  vehicles 
on  public  streets,  i.e.,  faulty  mufflers,  tail- 
pipes, spinning  tires,  etc.,  or  animal  noises. 
I.e..  barking  dogs  etc. 

"It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  noise  control 
problem  has  not  yet  reached  sufficient  pro- 
portions so  as  to  generate  a  public  demand 
for  an  immediate  solution,  although  the  Ir- 
ritating level  of  noise  generally  Is  steadily 
Increasing. 

"In  general  our  present  regulations  are  ade- 
quate but  win  require  revision  in  the  near 
future." 

49.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah:  Class  C 

Assistant  City  Attorney : 

"To  our  knowledge  there  has  been  no  co- 
ordinated approach  to  noise  pollution  among 
the  various  agencies  In  the  Salt  Lake  City 
metropolitan  area. 

"Without  minimizing  the  seriousness  of 
the  noise  pollution  problem,  our  present 
ordinances  have  demonstrated  their  effective- 
ness under  conditions  as  they  exist  at  the 
present  time  In  this  area. 

'Our  municipal  airport  Is  so  situated  with 
relation  to  the  densely  populated  areas  that 
it  has  been  of  little  concern  In  reference  to 
the  noise  problem. 

"The  only  problem  of  significance  which 
has  arisen  In  the  past  is  noise  from  auto- 
mobile racing  which  is  permitted  at  the  Utah 
State  Pair  Grounds  which  is  located  In  an 
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area  within  the  City  of  Salt  Lake  In  which 
there  Is  also  located  a  residential  area. 

"Salt  Lake  City  Is  fortunate  to  have  un- 
iisually  wide  streets  in  its  metropolitan  busi- 
ness area  which  permit  the  free  flow  of  traf- 
fic without  undue  congestion. 

"Another  factor  which  probably  minimizes 
the  problem  in  this  area  is  that  Salt  Lake 
City  Is  not  a  highly  industrialized  community 
and  oiir  long  range  planning  and  zoning 
programs  have  succeeded  In  locating  busi- 
nesses or  Industries,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered unusually  noisy  or  bothersome.  In  In- 
dustrial areas  removed  from  areas  of  the  city 
which  are  primarily  residential." 

50.  San  Antonio,  Tex.:  Class  C 

Chief  of  Police : 

"The  City  Ordinances  of  San  Antonio 
are  adequate  to  keep  noise  at  a  reasonable 
level  in  San  Antonio.  Persons  residing  near 
highways  or  freeways  are  somewhat  annoyed 
by  truck  noise.  The  same  applies  to  resi- 
dences in  the  vicinity  of  railroad  tracks  and 
in  the  airport  vicinities. 

"Teenage  bands  with  amplified  Instru- 
ments and  playing  In  private  homes  occa- 
sionally causes  complaints.  However  current 
laws  are  adequate  for  this." 

51.  San  Diego,  Calif.:  Class  C 

City  Manager: 

"...  no  provisions  In  otir  Building  Code 
to    enforce    types    of    construction    which 
would  speclficaUy  attenuate  loud  noises." 
52.  San  Francisco.  Calif.:  Class  B 

Section  1614. IP  of  the  Building  Code  con- 
tains a  special  provision  entitled  sound  gen- 
eration relating  to  the  pubUc  parking  of 
structures  and  vehicles  used  in  construction, 

"The  mechanical  means  for  parking  the 
vehicles,  with  or  without  vehicles  therein, 
shall  not  cause  an  Increase  during  operation, 
of  more  than  five  (5)  declbeU  in  the  noise 
level  above  the  existing  power  average  sound 
level  of  several  readings  taken  at  15  second 
intervals  lor  a  period  of  five  (5)  minutes  with 
the  mechanism  not  in  operation. 

"The  test  readings  shall  be  taken  at  the 
property  line  of  the  structure  or  at  any  point 
outside  such  line  and  at  the  same  time  of 
day  or  night. 

"All  sound  level  meter  readings  and  per- 
formance,   including   definitions   and   units, 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  American 
Standards  Association  standards  .  .  ." 
53.  Son  Jose,  Calif.:  Class  C 

Airport  Manager: 

"The  only  ordinance  which  the  City  has 
concerning  the  Airport  controls  the  minimum 
height  of  the  aircraft  as  they  approach  the 
Airport  from  the  City.  To  my  knowledge,  we 
are  the  only  City  which  has  such  an  ordi- 
nance, copy  of  which  Is  attached.  We  have  a 
Noise  Abatement  Committee  which  consists 
of  representatives  of  the  airlines  using  the 
Airport,  and  the  Airport  staff.  We  have  de- 
fined certain  patterns  to  reduce  noise  over 
residential  areas  by  placing  the  turning  oi 
aircraft  over  commercial  and  Industrial  areas 
and  have  required  all  Jet  aircraft  to  use  lull 
rtinway  length  for  take-off  and  have  not  per- 
mitted them  to  take  off  from  the  Intersec- 
tion of  taxlways  and  runways. 

"We  do  have  several  suits  filed  against  the 
City,  which  are  pending.  We  definitely  feel 
that  aircraft  noise  and  noise  control  is  a 
very  serious  problem  and  are  somewhat  en- 
couraged by  results  indicated  by  research  to 
date  on  the  "quiet  engine."  We  feel  that  the 
Pederal  Goveriunent  is  going  to  have  to  as- 
sUt  Airports  in  acqvOrlng  additional  land 
and/or  air  rights  for  from  one  to  two  miles 
from  the  approach  end  of  the  runway  and 
that  they  are  going  to  have  to  force  the  air- 
lines to  refit  their  existing  aircraft  with 
quieter  engines  and  combustion  chambers 
with  less  smoke  .  .  - 

"I  appreciate  the  chance  to  comment  on 
a  very  Important  subject  and  again  state  that 
the  Pederal  Government  is.  of  necessity,  going 
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to  have  to  be  both  tbe  catalyst  and  the  leader 
ID  seeing  that  these  problems  are  solved." 

54.  Seattle,  Wash.:  Class  C 

55.  Tucson,  Ariz.:  Class  B 

Assistant  City  Attorney : 

'Chapter  11  of  our  Code  Is  the  chapter  on 
Crimes  and  Offenses  against  the  City,  Pros- 
ecution of  Individuals  or  businesses  and  vio- 
lation of  the  various  sections  of  the  Chapter 
are  few  and  far  between  primarily  because 
the  offended  parties  are  reluctant  to  make 
formal  complaints,  and  the  police  are  not 
able  to  stay  on  or  near  the  offending  premises 
and  wait  for  a  violation.  Things  out  here  are 
pretty  well  spread  out  and  we  are  blessed 
so  far  with  an  absence  of  noisy  industry. 

"Chapter  23  of  the  Code  deals  with  Plan- 
ing and  Zoning  .  .  .  Again  I  am  tmaware  of 
any  noise  violations  although  I  do  know  we 
have  serlotisly  attempted  to  control  air  pol- 
lution under  this  chapter  and  State  statutes. 

■In  summary,  you  have  undoubtedly  gath- 
ered that  noise  is  not  a  particularly  serious 
problems  in  Tucson." 

56.  Warwick,  RJ.:  Class  B 

"At  the  specified  points  of  measurement 
the  sound  pressure  level  of  noise  radiated 
continuously  from  a  facility  at  nighttime 
shall  not  exceed  the  values  given  in  Tables  I 
and  II  In  any  octave  band  of  frequency.  The 
sound  pressure  level  shall  be  measured  with 
a  Sound  Level  Meter  and  an  Octave  Band 
Analyzer  that  conform  to  specifications  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Standards  Associa- 
tion." 

City  planner: 

The  only  present  legislative  provisions  for 
noise  control  In  Warwick  are  found  In  sec- 
tions 8.4.9  and  Table  I  of  section  8  In  the 
city  Zoning  Ordinance  .  .  .  The  standards 
utilized  In  the  ordinance  are  operational  and 
apply  to  light  and  heavy  Industrial  zones 
only.  There  Is  no  general  legislation  for  noise 
abatement  and  control  throughout  the  city. 

■  Generally,  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Zoning  Ordinance  occurs  within  one 
of  two  situations.  When  plans  are  reviewed 
for  an  Industrial  building  that  Is  likely  to 
generate  significant  levels  of  noise,  a  deposi- 
tion is  obtained  from  the  engineer  responsi- 
ble for  the  plans  indicating  that  he  Is  aware 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Zoning  Ordinance 
and  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
ability  the  building  will  conform  to  Its  rele- 
vant provisions.  The  second  situation  Is  one 
In  which  an  existing  Industry  appears  to  be 
violating  the  ordinance.  Measurements  can 
theoretically  be  made  and  the  ordinance  en- 
forced. Usually,  however,  the  situation  Is  one 
in  which  an  Industry  Is  operating  at  night 
with  windows  open  and  a  simple,  expedient 
solution  can  be  found. 

The  presence  of  the  Theodore  Francis 
Greene  State  Airport  within  the  City  of 
Warwick  of  course  has  profound  Implica- 
tions for  noise  levels  In  the  community.  In- 
creases In  air  traffic  and  the  changeover  to 
Jet  aircraft  .  .  .  make  inputs  of  major  pro- 
portions to  noise  In  Warwick.  Because  the 
Airport  falls  within  the  purview  of  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  the  munlclpaUty  is 
limited  in  Its  efforts  to  control  the  noise  gen- 
erated by  airport  activities  to  expressing  Its' 
problems  and  needs  to  the  appropriate  State 
and  Federal  agencies. 

"Prognosis 

"Warwick  has  received  funding  under  the 
701  program  to  carry  out,  among  other  Items, 
a  zoning  revision  study  which  will  address 
itself  In  part  to  the  question  of  community 
noise  control  standards.  However,  while  such 
standards  and  appropriate  enforcement  pro- 
cedures if  adopted  would  do  much,  they 
would  not  comprehend  the  major  factor  of 
the  Airport.  The  city  must  .  .  .  bring  to  bear 
on  those  agencies  and  p>ersons  which  may 
provide  means  of  dealing  with  the  airport. 

"The  City  of  Warwick  Is  deeply  Involved 
with   questions  of  noise  control   In  an  Im- 
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mediate  sense.  We  stress  our  particular  in- 
terest In  efforts  to  provide  a  legislative  basis 
for  the  enforcement  of  equitable  standards 
and  the  special  problems  of  airports  in  the 
urban  environment  as  they  affect  us." 

E.  Cmr   STATUTORY  LANGUAGX 

Acton,  Massachusetts 
Protective  Zoning  Bylaw 
I.  Performance  Standards. — No  land  or 
building  shall  be  used  or  occupied  in  any 
manner  as  to  create  any  dangerous,  injuri- 
ous, noxious  or  otherwise  objectionable  fire, 
explosion,  radioactive  or  other  hazard,  noise 
or  vibration;  smoke,  dust,  odor  or  other  form 
of  air  pollution;  electrical  or  other  disturb- 
ance; glare,  liquid  or  solid  refuse  or  wastes. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Ordinance  115-1940  regulating  the  use  of 
nolse-maklng  devices  lor  advertising 
purposes 

Section  1.  The  operation  or  maintenance  of 
nolse-maklng,  nolse-amplifylng,  or  nolse- 
produclng  Instruments  or  devices  by  which 
the  peace  or  good  order  of  a  neighborhood  Is 
disturbed,  Is  hereby  declared  a  nuisance.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  to  operate  or  maintain  any  radio, 
phonograph,  player  piano,  calliope,  or  any 
nolse-maklng  device.  nolse-ampUfylng,  or 
nolse-produclng  Instrument  or  device  In  any 
public  or  private  place,  by  which  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  the  neighborhood  is  dis- 
turbed, or  persons  owning  or  occupying  prop- 
erty in  the  neighborhood  are  subjected  to  a 
nuisance;  and  the  use  of  any  such  device, 
apparatus,  radio,  ticker  or  other  nolse- 
maklng  and  nolse-emlttlng  device  for  general 
advertising  purposes,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  trade  or  attracting  attention  to  any 
wares,  goods,  merchandise.  Instrument  or 
device  offered  for  sale.  Is  hereby  prohibited. 
Provided,  however,  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prohibit  the  use  of  loud  speakers 
or  musical  Instruments  on  automobiles 
when  used  for  the  purpose  of  general  com- 
mercial advertising.  If  a  p>ermlt  shall  first  be 
obtained  therefor  from  the  Mayor  .  .  . 

Section  2.  That  any  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  ordinance  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  fined  not  less  than 
Twenty-five  Dollars  ($25.00)  nor  more  than 
Fifty  Dollars  ($50.00),  and  for  the  second  or 
subsequent  offense,  the  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Akron  may  revoke  the  license  of  such  ijer- 
son,  firm  or  corporation. 

Code  355.06  Blowing  Whistles. — No  per- 
son BheJl  blow  the  whistle  of  any  locomotive 
within  the  City,  except  in  case  of  Impending 
danger  ( 1953,  C  29,  Sec.  2) . 

Code  931-.32  Squealing  tires;  penalty. — 
(a)  No  person  shall  oi>erate  a  motor  vehicle 
within  the  City  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
a  loud  noise  by  spinning  or  squealing  the 
tires  thereof  on  the  surface  of  a  public  street 
or  place. 

(b)  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  ($50.00) . 
(Ord  53-1968,  Passed  1-16-68). 

Chapter  1155 — Offenses  Against  the  Public 
Peace. 

1155.02  Disturbing  the  peace — No  person 
shall  disturb  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
City  by  intoxication,  fighting,  using  obscene 
or  profane  language,  or  by  clamor  and 
noise  . . . 

1156.03  Noisy  Advertising — No  person  shall, 
by  ringing  a  bell  or  gong,  or  by  using  a  phono- 
graph or  other  Instrument  for  producing  or 
reproducing  sounds,  or  by  tising  loud  or  boi- 
sterous language  or  by  any  unusual  noise 
whatever,  advertise  goods,  wares  or  merchan- 
dise for  sale,  either  at  auction  or  in  any  other 
manner,  or  by  any  such  means  advertise  any 
show,  theater,  exhibition  or  entertainment. 

1155.04  Noise  machinery. — No  person  shall 
maintain,  run  or  operate  any  steam,  gas, 
gasoline  or  other  engine,  boiler,  press,  ma- 
chine or  other  apparatus  so  constructed  or 
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operated  as  to  make  any  unnecessary  noise, 
to  tbe  annoyance  and  discomfort  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city. 

1155.05  Nolse-produclng  Instruments. — No 
person  shall  operate  or  maintain  any  radio, 
phonograph,  player  piano,  calliope,  or  any 
nolse-maklng  device,  nolse-ampllfylng  or 
nolse-produclng  Instrument  or  device  in  any 
public  or  private  place,  by  which  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  the  neighborhood  Is  dis- 
turbed, or  persons  owning  or  occupying  prop- 
erty In  the  neighborhood  are  subjected  to  a 
nuisance. 

The  use  of  any  such  device,  apparatus, 
radio,  ticker  or  other  nolse-maklng  and  nolse- 
emlttlng  device  for  general  advertising  pur- 
poses, or  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  trade 
or  attracting  attention  to  any  wares,  good, 
merchandise,  instrument  or  device  offered 
for  sale,  is  prohibited. 

1156.99  Penalties. — (a)  Whoever  violates 
any  provision  of  this  chapter  where  no  pen- 
alty is  otherwise  provided  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  three  hundred  dollars  ($300.00) 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  thirty  days 
or  both. 

2933.41  Disturbing  the  peace;  penalties. — 
No  person  shall,  after  a  request  to  desist, 
make,  continue  or  cause  to  be  made  by  the 
use  of  any  horn,  bell,  radio,  loud  speaker,  or 
by  the  operation  of  any  Instrument  or  device, 
any  unreasonably  loud,  disturbing,  and  un- 
necessary noise  or  noises  of  such  a  character, 
intensity  and  duration  as  to  disturb  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  community  or  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  life  and  health  of  any  In- 
dividual, and  no  person  shall  willfully  con- 
duct himself  In  a  noisy,  boisterous  or  other 
disorderly  manner  by  either  words  or  acts 
which  disturb  the  good  order  and  quiet  of 
the  community.  Any  person  so  offending  shall 
be  fined  for  each  offense  not  less  than  ten 
dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars.  (125  v 
211.  Eff.  10-2-53)  (Baldwin's  Ohio  Revised 
Code  Annotated.  1964) 

Albany,  New  York 

2k>nlng  ordinance 

Article  5.755  Objectionable  noise. — All 
noise  and  sounds  which  might  cause  discom- 
fort and  annoyance  or  which  may  Interfere 
with  enjoyment  of  normal  use  of  property 
and  buildings. 

Article  6.490  Noise. — Noise  which  consti- 
tutes such  as  a  high  pitched  squeal,  buzz  or 
hum  or  any  similar  sound  on  a  continuous  or 
sustained  basis  shall  not  be  permitted  beyond 
the  property  line. 

Albuquerque.  New  Mexico 

Comprehensive  Zoning  Ordinance, 

Bernalillo  County,  1968 

Section  2.  Purpose. — The  regulations  and 
restrictions  of  this  ordinance  are  designed  to 
lessen  congestion  In  the  streets  and  public 
ways;  to  secure  safety  from  fire,  panic  and 
other  dangers;  to  promote  health  and  the 
general  welfare;  to  provide  adequate  light 
and  air;  to  prevent  the  overcrowding  of  land; 
to  avoid  undue  concentration  of  pKipulatlon; 
to  facilitate  the  adequate  provisions  for 
transportation,  water,  sewerage,  schools, 
parks,  and  other  public  requirements;  to 
conserve  the  value  of  buildings  and  lands; 
and  to  encourage  the  most  appropriate  use 
of  land  throughout  the  unincorporated  areas 
of  Bernalillo  County. 

Section    10.   C-1   Commercial   zone — 

B.   Use  Regulations.    (1)    Permissive  Uses. 

44.  •  •  •  (d)  Activities  or  products  shall 
not  be  objectionable  due  to  odor,  dust,  smoke, 
noise,  vibration,  or  other  causes 

50.  Sign  advertising  •  •  •  (h)  The  sign 
shall  have  no  audible  devices. 

B.  Use  Regulations.  ( 2 )  Conditional  Uses. — 
a.  Amusement  enterprise  •   •  • 

2.  Circus,  carnival,  or  enterprise  of  similar 
type,  provided  It  be  located  at  least  300  ft. 
from  any  dwelling  which  is  a  conforming 
use.  shall  be  permitted  at  one  location  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  7  days.  The  hours 
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of  operatlonj  Including  the  Ume  of  erection 
and  dUmantjllng  of  equipment,  shall  be  l>e- 
tween  6  ami  and  12:30  p.m. 

4.  Kart  t^lc.  Including  "go-cart"  track 
and  slmlla'  jfacllity,  provided  that  the  site 
contains  at  feast  3  acres;  the  track  shall  be 
located  at  Idast  1,000  ft.  from  any  dwelling 
and  at  lea^  |00  ft.  from  any  public  way:  the 
spectator  ar^  shall  be  protected  •  •  •  and 
hours  of  operation  shall  be  between  9  a.m. 
and  10  p.m.   | 

5.  Klddleland,  including  children's  play- 
land  and  cnlldren's  amusement  park,  pro- 
vided that  aniusement  devices  shall  be  located 

t.  from  any  dwelling;  hours  of 
1  t>e  lietween  9  a.m.  and  10 
y  public  address  system  shall 


at  least  300 
operation   s! 
p.m.;    *    • 
be  modulateci 

Section  1%.  M-1  Heavy  manufacturing 
zone. — The  ourpose  of  the  zone  Is  to  pro- 
vide for  ln(^strlal  operations  of  all  types 
except  that  ^rtaln  potentially  hazardous  or 
nuisance- type  industries  as  specified  •  •  • 
below  are  petTnltted  only  after  public  hear- 
ing and  revljw  to  assure  protection  of  the 
public  Interifst  and  surrounding  property 
and  persons. 

Section  13,  Special  use  permit  regulations 
(A). — (2)  T(»  assure  that  the  proper  per- 
foWftance  standard  and  conditions  are. 
whBnever  nifcessary,  imposed  upon  uses 
which  are,  or  which  reasonably  may  be  ex- 
pected to  become  obnoxious,  dangerous,  of- 
fensive or  ln|urlous  by  reason  of  the  emis- 
sion of  noise  smoke,  dust,  fumes,  vibration, 
ordor,  or  otlier  harmful  or  annoying  sub- 
stances; 


Section     r . 
Administrate  • 


Administration. — A.  Zoning 
(2)  Powers  and  Duties.  4. 
That  any  cohdltlons  are  deemed  necessary 
to  protect  tie  public  health,  safety,  and 
general  welfiire.  Such  conditions  may  in- 
clude requirement  relative  to  *  *  *  open 
space  and  b  uffers  •  •  •  landscaping  and 
maintenance  thereof  •  •  •  noise,  vibra- 
tion, odor,  and  health  hazards. 


Comprehensive 


(If 


conse  rv 
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QUERQUl 

Section  2 
tended  to 
and  welfare 
and   to 
property. 

Section  7. 
A2c.  Home 
There  is  no 
such   as 
age,  noise  * 

Section  12 
zone. — 

A9.  Dog 

a.  An  outside 
with  a  solid 
high. 

b.  Animals 
overnight. 

c.  Animals 
periods  longe:' 
obedience 

A26.   Servi 
Ing,  tube  or 
Ing,  or  the 
pletely 

A29.    Studld 
dance. 

Section    13. 
zone. — Outdo*  ir 
prise  of  similar 

(2)    The 
from  a  dwelling 

(4)  Hours 
for  erection 
are  between  6 

A7f.  Hospital 
Is  no  outside 
runs  must  c 

(1)  A  run 
wall  or  fence 

A8a.  Autombtl 
als,  and  service 


i'urpose. — This  ordinance  is  in- 

pnimote  the  general  health  •   •   • 

the  people  of  the  city  •  *  •; 

.'e  and  stabilize  the  value  of 


ics 


lll:e 


enclos  ed 


Zoning    Ordinance,    Albu- 
.  N.  Mex.,   1968,  No.  2726 


1  One-family  dwelling  zone. — 

occupation  •    •   •   provided:    (6) 

e  eternal  evidence  of  the  activity, 

compierclal   vehicles,   outside  stor- 

•  emitted  from  the  permises. 

C-1  Neighborhood  commercial 

obedience  club,  provided: 

exercise  ground  is  enclosed 
wall  or  fence  at  least  six  feet 

Aie  not  kept  on  the  premises 

are  not  kept  in  a  structure  for 
than  the  hours  during  which 
tnifning  Is  In  progress. 

stations   •    •    •   a.  Lubrlcat- 

tlre   repairing,   battery   charg- 

is  conducted  within  a  com- 

buildlng. 

for  Instruction   in  music  or 


C-2    Community    commercial 
circus,   carnival   or    enter- 
type,  provided: 
is  located  at  least  300  feet 
which  is  a  conforming  use. 
operation,  including  the  time 
dismantling  of  equipment, 
a.m.  and  11:30  pjn. 

for  animals,  provided   there 
cennei  or  pen.  Outside  exercise 
omply  with  the  following: 

ust  be  enclosed  with  a  solid 
at  least  six  feet  high. 

ve  and  trailer  sales  or  rent- 
and  repair  storage,  provided: 


and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(2)  Repair  of  automobiles  or  trailers  is 
conducted  within  a  completely  enclosed 
building. 

B3.  •  •  •  shop  In  which  products  may  be 
manufactured   •    •    *. 

a.  All  activities  are  conducted  within  a 
completely  enclosed  building. 

c.  Activities  or  products  are  not  objection- 
able due  to  •   •    •  noise,  vibration   •   •    • 

B4.  Transfer  or  storage  of  household  goods, 
provided : 

d.  Servicing  of  trucks  Is  permitted  only 
within  a  building  or  an  area  completely  en- 
closed by  a  solid  wall  or  fence  at  least  eight 
feet  high. 

Section  14.  C-3  Heavy  commercial  zone. — 
A2.  Uses  which  must  be  conducted  within  a 
completely  enclosed  building: 

a.  Automotive  repairing  or  overhaul- 
ing ••   • 

b.  Bottling  plant. 

c.  Cold  storage  plant. 

d.  Hospital  for  animals. 

e.  Ice  plant  (wholesale). 

f.  Laundry,  cleaning,  or  dyeing 
works  •   •    • 

g.  Manufacturing  •  •  •  of  the  follow- 
ing ••    • 

The  Manufacturing  •  •  •  of  the  follow- 
ing ••  • 

1.  Sheet  metal  working  •   •    » 

A3.  Uses  which  must  be  conducted  in  a 
completely  enclosed  building  or  vrtthln  an 
area  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  wall  or  fence 
at  least  six  feet  high  which  must  be  solid 
when  It  faces  or  abuts  land  not  zoned  C-2, 
C-3,  M-l,or  M-2: 

a.  Rental,  sales,  display,  and  repair  of  op- 
erative contractor's  and  heavy  farm  equip- 
ment. 

b.  Building  material  storage  or  sales. 

c.  Contractor's  equipment  storage,  or  con- 
tractor's plant. 

d.  Peed  or  fuel  storage  or  sales. 

B2.  Automobile  dismantling  yard,  pro- 
vided: 

a.  All  activities  are  conducted  within  a 
completely  enclosed  building  or  within  an 
area  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  solid  wall  or 
fence  at  least  six  feet  high. 

Section  15.  C-4  Central  business  district 
zone. — Al  Amusement  enterprise: 

a.  Indoor:  Audltorlimi.  concert  hall,  bil- 
liard or  pool  hall,  sports  or  entertainment 
arena,  bowling  alley,  dance  hall,  night  club, 
game  of  skill,  theater,  penny  arcade,  shooting 
gallery,  skating  rink,  and  swimming  pKX)!. 

b.  Outdoor:  Circus,  carnival  •  «  •  pro- 
vided the  use  in  one  location  does  not  exceed 
a  period  of  14  days. 

A44.  Service  station  for  automobiles  •  •  • 
provided : 

a.  •  •  •  repair  Is  conducted  within  a  com- 
pletely enclosed  building. 

A48.  Specialty  retail  store  •  •  •  Manu- 
facturing, compounding,  processing,  assem- 
bling, or  treating  In  conjunction  with  the 
above-described  activities  •   •   •  provided: 

a.  All  activities  are  conducted  within  a 
completely  enclosed  building. 

Section  16.  M-1  Manufacturing  zone. — A3b. 
Repair  of  automobiles  or  trailers  is  conducted 
within  a  completely  enclosed  building. 

Alfia.  Automobile  dismantling  yard,  pro- 
vided all  activities  are  conducted  in  a  com- 
pletely enclosed  building  or  are  enclosed  by 
a  solid  wall  or  fence  at  least  six  feet  high. 

A17.  Usee  which  must  be  conducted  in  a 
completely  enclosed  building  or  within  an 
area  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  wall  or  fence 
at  least  six  feet  high  •  •  • 

a.  Concrete  or  cement  products  manufac- 
turing •   •   • 

b.  Gravel,  sand,  or  dirt  removal  •   •   • 

c.  Truck  terminal,  tractor,  trailer,  or  truck 
storage  •   •   • 

Section  18.  SU-1  Special  use  zone. — A3.  In 
approving  an  application,  the  City  Commis- 
sion may  impose  requirements  as  may  be 
necessary  to  implement  the  puri>06e  of  this 
ordinance. 
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Section  25.  Administration. — B3.  When  ap. 
proving  an  application,  the  Board  must  im- 
pose conditions  as  required  by  this  ordinance 
together  with  additional  conditions  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  the  public  welfare,  safety, 
health,  morals,  convenience,  and  best  inter- 
est of  the  adjoining  property  and  neight>or- 
hood. 

B3a.  Special  exceptions:  (2)  •  •  •  Prac- 
tical difficulty  or  unnecessary  hardship  can- 
not be  found  when  financial  gain  or  loss  or 
monetary  savings  Is  the  basis  for  the  claim 
of  hardship. 

Albuquerque  Animal  Control  Ordinance  No. 
2059,  February  1962 

Section  19.  Song  birds,  killing  and  rob- 
bing of  nests  prohibited. — It  shall  be  unlaw- 
fvil  for  any  person  to  vrtllfully  klU  any  young 
bird,  or  to  rob  the  nest  of  such  bird. 

Section  23.  Animal  nuisances  prohibited  — 
Any  animal  or  animals  that  habitually  or 
continuously  bark,  howl  or  otherwise  disturb 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
City  are  declared  to  be  an  animal  nuisance. 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  keep, 
harbor  or  maintain  an  animal  nuisance  as 
defined  about  within  the  City  of  .  .  . 

Exhibit  "D" 
(Re:  Noise — Albuquerque,  New  Mexico) 
Section  71-37  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
Traffic  Code:  Mufflers  Required. — It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  p>erson  to  operate  a  motor 
vehicle  if  such  vehicle  is  not  provided  vrtth  a 
proj>erly  attached  muffler,  of  construction 
sufficient  to  muffle  or  deaden  the  sound  from 
said  motor,  and  no  person  shall  use  a  muf- 
fler cutout,  bypass,  or  similar  devices  upon  a 
motor  vehicle. 

An  Occupational  Health  Program  for  the 

City  of  Albuquerque,  June  1963 
(Prom  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service,  Divi- 
sion of  Occupational  Health,  Occupational 
Health  Field  Station,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah) 

The  Labor  Force 
Practically  40 '^^  of  the  State  lalx)r  force 
Is  employed  in  BernaliUo  County.  The  1960 
census  indicates  that  most  (93%)  of  the 
County  labor  force  is  employed  In  the 
Albuquerque  urbanized  area.  Since  employ- 
ment data  were  not  available  for  the  City 
of  Albuquerque  statistics  In  Table  I  are 
shown  for  Bernalillo  County. 

Industry  In  Albuquerque  is  essentially 
service  and  market  oriented  to  meet  the 
everyday  needs  of  Its  people  and  the  gov- 
errunent.  It  is  also  diverse  and  alert  to 
technological  changes,  with  potential  health 
hazards  Inherent  In  many  of  the  operations 
and  enterprises.  Because  of  the  absence  of 
heavy  Industry,  manufacturing  is  considered 
of  less  economic  importance.  However, 
it  does  employ  16.6%  of  the  work  force  in 
Bernalillo  County.  Trade  and  service  in- 
dustries dominate  the  private  employment 
picture.  Together  they  account  for  44.5'"r 
of  the  4,563  reporting  units  and  54.3'"  of 
the  59,958  employees  in  Bernalillo  County  as 
reported  by  County  Business  Patterns  in 
1959  (Table  I) .  On  a  small  but  quite  ubiqui- 
tous scale,  a  variety  of  health  hazards  usu- 
ally associated  with  manufacturing  are 
also  encountered  In  trade  and  service  estab- 
lishments. The  hazards  associated  with  in- 
ternal maintenance  units  such  as  automo- 
bile repair  shops,  at  dairies,  maintenance 
shops  in  hotels,  etc.,  should  not  be  over- 
looked as  sites  of  potential  occupational 
health  problems. 

Industries  Surveyed 
As  all  of  Aubuquerque's  work  places  could 
not  be  studied  in  the  time  allotted,  the  sur- 
vey was  limited  to  a  sample  of  manufactur- 
ing and  service  Industries.  The  146  estab- 
lishments surveyed  (listed  In  Table  IT)  rep- 
resent about   5%    coverage  of   the   working 
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force  and  about  one-half  of  the  manufactur- 
ing concerns  within  Albuquerque. 

Survey  Findings  on  Exposure. — Some  in- 
dustries were   more   closely   associated   with 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

health  exp>osure8  dlfflcult  to  control,  such 
as  .  .  .  concrete  block  and  brick  manufac- 
turing plants  where  workers  are  exposed 
to  .  .  .  noise  from  machinery. 


TABLE  III.— HAZARDS  ENCOUNTERED  IN  146  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  SURVEYED  IN  ALBUQUERQUE  CITY 


Potentially  hazardous 
operations  observed 

ToUl 

Number  of 

Minimal 
hazard 

exposures 

Some 
hazard 

Exposure 

Number  at 
operations 

Number    — 
with  some 
control 

Severe 
hazard 

Oust 

Gases  and  vapors 

80 
40 

40 

23 

31 

25 

3 

2 

7 

34 
1 
4 
6 
5 

429 

207 

323 

378 

49 

125 

110 

748 

159 

51 

44 

182 

89 
93 
77 
94 
0 
62 
22 

274 
10 
30 
12 

139 

291 

83 

216 

242 

38 

47 

23 

371 

116 

16 

25 

35 

49 

31 

Weldinc  fumes        .        ._     . 

64 

30 

79 

42 

Mists.    

Petroleum  solvents 

15 
13 

11 
16 

Hilogenated  solvents. 

Other  chemicals 

16 

127 
13 

65 
103 
33 

Temperature  extremes 

11 

5 

Ultraviolet 

Skin  irritants 

17 
21 

7 
8 

Totals 

Percent 

496 

100.0 

181 
36.4 

2.805 
100.0 

902 
32.2 

1.501 
53.5 

402 
14.3 

Interpretation. — Of  the  146  industrial  es- 
tablishments Included  in  the  study,  496 
existing  or  potentially  hazardous  situations 
were  recognized  and  only  181  (36.4%  )  In- 
dicated some  control  measure.  Potentially 
hazardous  dusts  were  observed  in  80  various 
locations.  Only  40  (50%)  of  the  operations 
indicated  some  attempt  at  controlling  the 
hazard.  Of  the  429*  exposures,  89  (20.7%) 
were  in  situations  where  the  control  meas- 
ures were  very  effective  or  exposure  and 
hazard  to  health  appeared  minimal:  291 
(67.7%)  were  exposed  to  quantities  of  dust 
which  may  or  may  not  constitute  a  severe 
hazard  depending  on  the  effective  use  of 
controls;  and  49  (11.4%)  worked  in  dusty 
situations  which  may  constitute  a  severe 
health  hazard  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate 
control  measures  or  prolonged  exposure. 
Recommendations 

Ideally,  an  occupational  health  program 
at  the  local  level  should  have  as  its  objective 
the  prevention  of  the  work  situation  or  en- 
vironment from  causing  damage  to  the 
health  of  any  employed  individual.  To  Im- 
plement such  an  objective  would  require 
such  activities  as  an  occupational  medical 
service.  ep>didemlologlcal  studies,  health  edu- 
cation services,  as  well  as  industrial  hygiene 
engineering.  Activities  of  this  scope  would 
require  a  large  staff  of  skilled  specialists. 
Until  the  growth  and  development  of  Albu- 
querque's industry  and  labor  force  demands 
such  a  complete  program  the  following  rec- 
ommendations are  made: 

5.  The  following  minimum  basic  indus- 
trial hygiene  survey  equipment  should  be 
purchased: 

a.  Noise  measuring  equipment  (sound  sur- 
vey meter) . 

Anaheim.,  California 
Public  Health  and  Safety  6.44.020 — 6.52.010 
6.44.020  Unnecessary,  annoying,  discom- 
forting noises.*  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
nuisance  and  shall  be  unlawful  to  make, 
cause  or  suffer  or  permit  to  be  made  or 
caused  upon  any  premises,  any  unnecessary 
noises  or  sounds  which  are  physically  an- 
noying to  persons  of  ordinary  sensitiveness  or 
which  are  so  harsh  or  so  prolonged  or  un- 
natural or   unusual   In   their   use,   time  or 


•A  worker  fulfilling  his  dally  obligations  In 
a  plant  may  encounter  several  hazardous 
situations,  thus,  a  single  workman  may 
actually  represent  several  different  exposures. 
The  figures  In  Table  m  represent  Individual 
exposures  and  not  necessarily  the  total  num- 
ber of  employees  subjected  to  hazardous  sit- 
uations. 


place  as  to  occasion  physical  discomfort. 
(Ord.  799  §  27  part  as  amended  by  Ord.  1341; 
April  14,  1959). 

Title  6,  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
Chapter  6.70.  reading  as  follows:  Chapter 
6.70 — Sound  pressure  levels. 

Section  6.70.010. — Sound  produced  in  ex- 
cess of  the  sound  pressure  levels  permitted 
herein  are  hereby  determined  to  be  objec- 
tionable and  constitute  an  infringement 
upon  the  right  and  quiet  enjoyment  of 
property   In   this  City. 

No  person  shall,  within  the  City,  create 
any  sound,  radiated  for  extended  periods 
from  any  premises  which  produces  a  sound 
pressure  level  at  any  point  on  the  property 
line  In  excess  of  sixty  (60)  decibels,  (Re 
0.0002  Mlcrobar)  read  on  the  A-scale  of  a 
sound  level  meter.  Readings  shall  be  taken 
In  accordance  with  the  Instrument  manufac- 
turers' Instructions,  using  the  slowest  me- 
ter response. 

The  sound  level  measuring  microphone 
shall  be  placed  at  any  point  on  the  property 
line,  but  no  closer  than  three  (3)  feet  from 
any  wall  and  not  less  than  three  (3)  feet 
above  the  ground,  where  the  above  listed 
maximum  sound  pressure  level  shall  apply. 
At  any  point  the  measured  level  shall  be  the 
average  of  not  less  than  three  (3)  readings 
taken  at  two  (2)  minute  Intervals.  To  have 
valid  readings,  the  levels  must  be  five  (5) 
decibels  or  more  above  the  levels  prevailing 
at  the  same  point  when  the  source(s)  of  the 
alleged  objectionable  sound  are  not  operating. 

Sound  pressure  levels  shall  be  measured 
with  a  sound  level  meter  manufactured  ac- 
cording to  American  Standard  Sl.4-1961  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Standards  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  New  York  City,  New  York. 

Traffic  sounds,  sound  created  by  emer- 
gency activities,  and  sounds  created  by  gov- 
ernmental units  shall  be  exempted  from  the 
applications  of  this  ordinance.  Sound  cre- 
ated by  construction  or  building  repair  of 
any  premises  within  the  City  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  the  applications  of  this  ordi- 
nance during  the  hours  of  6:00  A.M.  to  10:00 
P.M. 

Section  6.70.020 — Violations  and  penal- 
ties.— Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Chapter  or  any  section 
or  part  of  a  section  thereof,  whether  such 
violation  shall  consist  of  the  commission  of 
an  act  forbidden  thereby,  or  the  failure  to 
perform  any  act  required  thereby,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  punish- 
able under  Section  1.01.370  of  this  Code. 

Section  6.70.030 — Enforcement. — The  build- 
ing officials  of  the  City  of  Anaheim  shall 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Chapter. 

Adopted  by  ordinance.  No.  2526.  June  18, 
1968. 
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Anchorage,  Alaska 
City  Ordinance:  Health  and  Sanitation 
Section  13-9:  Enumeration  of  additional 
acts  and  conditions  constituting  a  nui- 
sance.— (b)  Making  any  unnecessary  or  un- 
usual noise  which  either  annoys,  injures  or 
endangers  the  comfort,  repose,  health  or 
safety  of  the  public,  except  as  otherwise  per- 
mitted in  this  Code.  The  police  chief  shall 
order  the  placing  of  as  many  signs  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  within  one  hundred  fifty  feet 
of  any  portion  of  the  grounds  and  premises 
on  which  is  located  a  hospital  or  other  insti- 
tution reserved  for  the  sick,  or  any  school 
calling  special  attention  against  noise. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Code,  no  person  without  a  written  permit 
from  the  police  chief,  shall  use,  play  or  per- 
form upon  any  bugle,  hand  organ,  barrel 
organ,  barrel  accordion,  hurdygurdy  or  other 
musical  Instrument  upon  any  street,  alley 
or  public  place. 

(d)  Excepting  devices  officially  used  by 
governmental  units,  no  person,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  public, 
shall  use  any  radio,  recording  music  or  sound 
amplifying  device  of  any  kind,  the  sound 
from  which  is  cast  directly  upon  a  street, 
alley  or  public  place.  The  city  manager  shall 
have  the  authority,  on  written  application  to 
him,  to  f>ermlt  the  broadcast  by  use  of  sound 
amplifying  devices  under  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  him. 

(a)  No  pterson  shall  operate  or  use  any  pile 
driver,  power  shovel,  pneumatic  hammer  or 
other  apparatus  the  use  of  which  is  attended 
by  loud  or  unusual  noise,  in  conducting  any 
building  operations  between  the  hours  of  ten 
p.m.  and  seven  a.m.,  except  by  written  per- 
mission of  the  city  manager,  and  then  only 
in  case  of  emergency. 

( f )  No  person  shall  operate  any  noise- 
creating  blower  or  power  fan,  or  any  internal 
combustion  engine,  the  operation  of  which 
cause  noise  due  to  the  explosion  of  operating 
gases  or  fluids,  unless  the  noise  made  there- 
by is  so  muffled  as  not  to  cause  annoyance 
to  the  public. 

Section  18-179.  Excessive  noise;  mufflers; 
sound  level  meter; 

(a)  Excessive  noise. — No  motor  vehicle, 
other  than  an  authorized  emergency  vehicle 
or  a  vehicle  moving  under  special  permit, 
which  makes  or  creates  excessive  or  unusual 
noise,  shall  operate  on  the  streets,  alleys, 
roadways,  sidewalks  and  public  ways  of  the 
city. 

(b)  Sound  limit. — A  vehicle  which  pro- 
duces a  sound  level  equal  to  or  in  excess  of 
the  sound  limit  shall  be  deemed  to  make  or 
create  excessive  or  unusual  noise.  No  arrest 
shall  be  made  in  any  case  where  the  sound 
limit  is  exceeded  by  less  than  a  two  decibel 
tolerance. 

(c)  Muffler. — Any  motor  vehicle  shall  at 
all  times  be  equipped  with  a  muffler  in  good 
working  order  and  in  constant  operation 
which  shall  be  so  designed  and  constructed 
that  It  win  effectively  prevent  excessive  or 
unusual  noise  or  that  it  will  prevent  any 
noise  In  excess  of  that  emitted  by  the  muf- 
fler originally  installed  In  the  vehicle  and 
such  original  muffler  shall  comply  with  the 
standards  set  by  the  manufacturer  of  the 
vehicle.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection. 
If  sound  in  excess  of  the  sound  limit  shall 
emanate  from  a  vehicle,  such  evidence  may 
be  admitted  as  corroborating  and  not  prima 
facie  evidence  that  the  muffler  was  emitting 
noise  In  excess  of  that  emitted  by  the  muf- 
fler originally  on  the  vehicle. 

(h)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
following  definitions  shall  apply: 

(1)  "Muffler"  shall  be  a  device  consisting 
of  a  series  of  chambers  and  baffle  plates  or 
other  mechanicai  device  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  exhaust  gas  from  an 
Internal  combustion  engine  and  effective  in 
reducing  the  noise  emitted  from  the  engine 
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to  th«  practlctl   minimum  consistent  with 
reasonable  engltke  efficiency. 

(2)  "DecibeS'  shall  mean  the  unit  for 
measurement  of  relative  sound  levels  as  In* 
dlcated  and  in^tLSured  by  a  general  purpose 
sound  level  m«ter  (such  as  General  Radio 
Company  type  15€5-A  or  Its  equivalent  de- 
fined by  American  Standards  Association 
specification  S  I  4-19«I)  operated  on  the  "A" 
scale. 

(3)  'Sound  limit"  shaU  be  eighty-eight 
(88)  decibels  M  measured  by  placing  the 
microphone  of  the  general  purpKDse  sound 
level  meter  at  ^  height  of  approximately  five 
(6)  feet  and  at)  a  distance  of  fifty  (50)  feet 
plus  or  minus  two  (2)  feet,  from  the  center 
of  the  lane  In  vhtch  the  vehicle  Is  traveling, 
and  any  measurement  of  the  sound  level 
shall  be  made  e^t  speeds  of  less  than  twenty- 
five  (26)  miles  [per  hour.  (Ord.  No.  1243.  12- 
4-66:  Ord.  No.  |41-6fl,  6-28-66) 

Amendment  note — Ord.  No.  41-66,  adopted 
June  28.  1966,  kmended  i  49-178  to  read  as 
set  out.  Formerly  said  section  dealt  with 
mufflers. 

Attlanta,  Georgia 
Section  20-301:  Noises:  prohibited,  enumer- 
ation.—  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  pier- 
'  son  TO  make,  continue  or  cause  to  l>e  made 
"  or  continued  a^y  loud,  unnecessary  or  un- 
usual noise  or  ajny  noise  which  either  annoys, 
disturbs.  Injures  or  endangers  the  comfort, 
repose,  health,   peace  or  safety  of  others  In 
the  city. 

(b)  The  following  acts  among  others  are 
declared  to  be  Ipud.  disturbing  and  unneces- 
sary noises  In  Violation  of  this  section,  but 
such  enumeration  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  exclusive,  natnely: 

( 1 )  Horns,  sifnaling  devices.  The  sounding 
of  any  horn  or  Signaling  device  on  any  auto- 
mobile, motorcycle  or  other  vehicle  on  any 
street  or  publlq  place  In  the  city,  except  as 
a  danger  warnilng.  the  creation  of  any  un- 
reasonably loud  or  harsh  sound  by  means 
of  any  such  slghallng  device  and  the  sound- 
ing of  any  suai  device  for  an  unnecessary 
and  unreasonable  period  of  time.  The  use 
of  any  signaling  device  except  one  operated 
by  hand  or  eleOtrlclty.  the  use  of  any  horn, 
whistle  or  oth^  device  operated  by  engine 
exhaust  and  tlie  use  of  any  such  signaling 
device  when  tralfflc  is  for  any  reason  held  up. 

(2)  Radios.  )^/iono^opft.5,  similar  devices. 
The  using,  operating  or  permitting  to  be 
played,  used  or  operated  any  radio  receiving 
set,  musical  Instrument,  phonograph  or  other 
machine  or  dei^lce  for  the  producing  or  re- 
producing of  s^und  In  such  manner  as  to 
disturb  the  peafce,  quiet  and  comfort  of  the 
neighboring  Inhabitants  or  at  any  time  with 
louder  volume  ihan  is  necessary  for  conven- 
ient hearing  fdr  the  person  who  is  In  the 
room,  vehicle  or  chamber  in  which  such 
machine  or  de^^ce  is  operated  and  who  is  a 
voluntary  Usteiier  thereto.  The  operation  of 
any  such  set.  instrument,  piionograph.  ma- 
chine or  device  between  the  hours  of  11:00 
p.m.  and  7:00  ain.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
plainly  audible  at  a  distance  of  fifty  feet  from 
the  building,  structure  or  vehicle  In  which  It 
is  located  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a 
violation  of  thtslsectlon. 

(3)  Loicdspec^rs,  amplifiers  for  advertis- 
ing. The  using.  Operating  or  permitting  to  be 
played,  used  or  {op>erated  of  any  radio  receiv- 
ing set.  musical  instrument,  phonograph, 
loudspeaker,  solind  amplifier  or  other  ma- 
chine or  device  for  the  producing  or  repro- 
ducing of  sound  which  is  cast  upon  the 
public  streets  f^r  the  purpose  of  commercial 
advertising  or  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  any  building  or  structure. 

Announcemeiits  over  loudspeakers  can  only 
be  made  by  tne  announcer  in  person  and 
without  the  aidj  of  any  mechanical  device. 

(4)  Yelling,  ih-outing,  etc.  Yelling,  shout- 
ing, hooting.  ^thlsUing  or  singing  on  the 
public  streets,  pfirtlcularly  between  the  hours 
of  11:00  pjn.  attd  7:00  a^n.  or  at  any  time 
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or  place  so  as  to  annoy  or  disturb  the  quiet, 
comfort  or  repoae  of  persons  in  any  office, 
dwelling,  hotel  or  other  type  of  residence  or 
of  any  persons  in  the  vicinity. 

(5)  Animals,  birds.  The  keeping  of  any 
animal  or  bird  which  by  causing  frequent 
or  long  continued  noise  shall  disturb  the 
comfort  or  repose  of  any  persons  In  the 
vicinity. 

(6)  Steam  whistles.'  The  blowing  of  any 
steam  whistle  attached  to  any  stationary 
boiler  except  to  give  notice  of  the  time  to 
begin  or  stop  work  or  as  a  warning  of  fire 
or  danger  or  upon  request  of  proper  city 
authorities. 

(7)  Exhausts.  The  discharge  into  the  open 
air  of  the  exhaust  of  any  steam  engine,  sta- 
tionary internal  combustion  engine  or  motor 
boat  except  through  a  muffler  or  other  device 
which  win  effectively  prevent  loud  or  ex- 
plosive noises  therefrom. 

(8)  Defect  in  vehicle  or  load.  The  use  of 
any  automobile,  motorcycle  or  vehicle  so 
out  of  repair,  so  loaded  or  In  such  manner  as 
to  create  loud  and  unnecessary  grating, 
grinding,  rattling  or  other  noise. 

( 9 )  Loading,  unloading,  opening  boxes.  The 
creation  of  a  loud  and  excessive  noise  In 
connection  with  loading  or  unloading  any 
vehicle  or  the  opening  and  destruction  of 
bales,  boxes,  crates  and  containers. 

(10)  Construction  or  repair  of  buildings.' 
The  erection  (Including  excavating)  demoli- 
tion, alteration  or  repair  of  any  building 
other  than  between  the  hours  of  7:00  a.m. 
and  10:00  p.m.  on  weekdays,  except  that  the 
building  official  may  determine  when  the  loss 
or  convenience  that  would  result  to  any 
party  in  interest  Is  of  such  nature  as  to  war- 
rant special  consideration,  then  the  building 
official  may  grant  a  jjermlt  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  ten  (10)  days  or  less  for  such  work 
to  be  done  within  the  hours  of  10:00  p.m. 
and  7:00  a.m. 

(11)  Schools,  courts,  churches,  hospitals. 
The  creation  of  any  excessive  noise  on  any 
street  adjacent  to  any  school,  institution  of 
learning,  church  or  court  while  the  same  are 
in  use.  or  adjacent  to  any  hospital,  which  un- 
reasonably interferes  with  the  working  of 
such  institution,  or  which  disturbs  or  unduly 
annoys  patients  In  the  hospital;  provided, 
that  conspicuous  signs  are  displayed  In  such 
streets  indicating  that  the  same  Is  a  school, 
hospital  or  court  street. 

(12)  Hawkers,  peddlers,  vendors.  The 
shouting  and  crying  of  peddlers,  hawkers 
and  vendors  which  disturbs  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  neighborhood. 

(13)  Noises  to  attract  attention.  The  use 
of  any  drum  or  other  instrument  or  device 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  by 
creation  of  noise  to  EOiy  performance,  show 
or  sale. 

(14)  Transportation  of  metal  rails,  similar 
materials.  The  transportation  of  rails,  pil- 
lars or  columns  of  Iron,  steel  or  other  material 
over  and  along  streets  and  other  public 
places  upon  carts,  drays,  cars,  trucks  or  In 
any  other  manner  so  loaded  as  to  cause 
loud  noises  or  as  to  disturb  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  such  streets  or  other  public  places. 

(15)  Pile  drivers,  hammers,  similar  equip- 
ment. The  operation  between  the  hours  of 
10:00  p.m.  and  7:00  ajn.  of  any  pile  driver, 
steam  shovel,  pneumatic  hammer,  derrick, 
steam  or  electric  hoist  or  other  appliance,  the 
use  of  which  Is  attended  by  loud  or  unusual 
noise. 

(16)  Blowers.  The  operation  of  any  noise- 
creating  blower  or  pwwer  fan  or  any  Internal 
combustion  engine,  the  operation  which 
causes  noise  due  to  the  explosion  of  operat- 
ing gases  or  fiulds,  unless  the  noise  from 
such  blower  or  fan  is  muffled  and  such  engine 
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'Amendment  note — Ord.  No.  1967-16.  5  1, 
adopted  February  20,  1967,  revised  §  20-30 
(10),  the  extent  of  the  revision  being  such  as 
to  preclude  a  detailed  analysis. 


Is  equipped  with  a  muffler  device  sufficient  to 
deaden  such  noise. 

(17)  Sound  trucks.'  The  use  of  mechanical 
loudspeakers  or  amplifiers  on  trucks  or  other 
moving  or  standing  vehicles  for  advertising 
or  other  commercial  purposes. 

The  use  of  sound  trucks  for  noncommer- 
cial purposes  during  such  hours  and  in  such 
places  and  with  such  volume  as  would  con- 
stitute such  use  as  a  public  nuisance;  pro- 
vided, that  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  or  be  enforced  against: 

(a)  Any  vehicle  of  the  city  while  engaged 
in  necessary  public  businesses. 

(b)  Excavations  or  repairs  of  streets  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  city,  county  or  state  at 
night  when  public  welfare  and  convenience 
renders  it  impossible  to  perform  such  work 
during  the  day. 

(c)  The  reasonable  use  of  ampUfllers  or 
loudspeakers  In  the  course  of  public  ad- 
dresses which  are  noncommercial  In  char- 
acter. (Code  1953.  5  36.55;  Ord.  No.  1967-18 
§  1.2-20-67) 

Section  13-6.  Noise  zone  around  hospitals  — 
(a)  Established.  The  streets  In  front  of  or 
surrounding  hospitals  or  sanitariums  shall 
have  what  Is  known  as  a  noise  zone  within 
a  dstance  of  three  hundred  feet  of  the 
grounds  thereof.  In  all  directions,  and  where 
signs  are  erected  along  the  street,  within  a 
distance  of  three  hundred  feet  of  the  grounds 
of  any  such  hospital  or  sanitarium  In  all 
drectlons.  this  shall  constitute  the  noise  zone. 
whether  these  signs  are  erected  by  the  city  or 
by  the  authorities  In  charge  of  such  hospitals 
or  sanitariums. 

(b)  Quiet  to  be  maintained.  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  within  a  noise  zone 
around  a  hospital,  to  cry  out  the  sale  of 
wares  therein,  to  use  whistles  or  other  noise- 
making  devices,  to  drive  any  vehicle  at  such 
rate  of  speed  as  shall  create  a  disturbing 
noise,  to  drive  any  motor  vehicle  with  the 
muffler  cutout  open,  or  to  make  or  cause  'o 
be  made  any  loud  noise  in  any  manner  what- 
soever. (Code  1953.  §§  20.2.  20.3) 

Section  17-342.  Sale  of  ice  cream,  merchan- 
dise from  vehicles — Requirements  as  to  park- 
ing; sound  equipment  to  be  stopped.— All 
vendors  or  hucksters  operating  trucks,  carts 
or  other  types  of  equipment  for  sale  of  ice 
cream  or  other  merchandise  on  the  streets 
of  the  city  shall,  before  making  any  sale,  park 
their  vehicle  at  the  right  curb,  and  and  at 
least  eight  feet  from  any  other  vehicle  that 
may  be  parked  on  the  street  and  not  less 
than  one  hundred  feet  from  any  Intersecting 
street.  When  the  vehicle  stops,  all  sound 
equipment  or  other  devices  used  to  notify 
patrons  of  the  presence  of  the  vendor  shall 
be  stopped  and  shall  not  be  resumed  until 
the  vehicle  Is  again  put  in  motion.  (Code 
1953.  §  40.36) 

Section  17-344.  Same — Requirements  as  to 
operation  of  sound  equipment,  other  de- 
vices.— No  vehicle  using  sound  equipment  or 
other  method  of  attracting  customers  shall 
operate  such  sound  equipwnent  or  other  de- 
vice after  9:30  p.m.  daily  nor  between  the 
hours  of  9:30  a.m.  and  12:00  noon  on  Sunday. 
Nor  shall  such  sound  equipment  or  other  de- 
vice be  operated  within  one  block  of  a  church 
between  the  hours  of  7:00  pjn.  and  9:00  p.m. 
on  Sundays.  No  vehicle.  Includli  g  pushcarts 
selling  Ice  cream,  shall  be  operated  within 
one  block  of  any  public  school  In  the  oity  be- 
tween the  hours  of  8:00  a.m.  and  3:00  p.m.  on 
days  In  which  schools  are  actually  in  session. 
(Code  1953,  5  40.38) 

Cross  reference — Sound  trucks  generallv, 
§2O-30(b)(17). 

Section  28-10.  Blowing  of  whistles. — No 
locomotive  whiartle  shall  be  blown  within  the 
city  limits  except  where  It  Is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent accidents,  or  where  It  Is  neceaeary  to 
thus  signal  the  engineers  of  opposing  trains 
of  the  approach  of  any  passenger  train  or  any 
section  following  the  saine.  or  when  it  is 
neceseary  to  signal  a  brakeman. 
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Beverly  Hills,  California 
Ordinance  No.  1343  of  the  city  of  Beverly 
Hills  amending  Article  1,  of  Chapter  8,  of 
Title  4,  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Municipal 
Code  relating  to  loud  and  uiuiecessary 
noises 

The  Council  of  the  City  of  Beverly  Hills 
does  hereby  ordain  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Article  1,  of  Chapter  8.  of  Title 
4.  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Municipal  Code  relat- 
ing to  loud  and  unnecessary  noises  is 
amended  In  its  entirety  to  read  as  follows: 

Article  1.  Loud  and  Unnecessary  Noises 

Section  4-8.  101.  Definitions. — For  the  pur- 
poses of  Section  4-8.  107  of  this  article,  cer- 
tain words  and  phrases  used  herein  are  de- 
fined as  follows: 

(a)  "Ambient  noise."  Ambient  noise  is  the 
all-encompassing  noise  associated  with  a  giv- 
en environrfient.  being  usually  a  composite 
of  sounds  from  many  sources,  near  and  far. 

(b)  "Bel."  The  bel  is  a  unit  of  level  when 
the  base  of  logarithm  is  ten  (10) .  Use  of  the 
bel  Is  restricted  to  levels  of  quantities  pro- 
portional to  power. 

(c)  "Decibel."  The  decibel  Is  one-tenth  of 
a  bel  and  is  a  unit  of  level  when  the  base  of 
the  logarithm  Is  the  tenth  root  of  ten,  and 
the  quantities  concerned  are  proportional  to 
power. 

(d)  "Spectrum."  A  spectrum  is  a  function 
of  time  and  Is  a  description  of  its  resolution 
into  components,  each  of  different  frequency 
and  usually  of  different  amplitude  and  phase 
and  is  also  used  to  signify  continuous  range 
of  components,  each  of  different  frequency 
and  usually  of  different  amplitude  and  phase 
and  Is  also  used  to  signify  continuous  range 
of  components  usually  wide  In  extent  within 
which  waves  have  some  specified  character- 
istics such  as  "audio-frequency  spectrum" 
.ind  is  also  applied  to  functions  of  variables 
other  than  time 

I  e)  "Sound  pressure  level."  The  sound  pres- 
sure level.  In  decibels,  of  a  sound  Is  twenty 
(20)  times  the  logarithm  to  the  base  ten 
(10)  of  the  ratio  of  the  pressure  of  this  sound 
to  the  reference  pressure,  which  reference 
pressure  must  be  explicitly  stated. 

(f)  "Band  pressure  level."  The  band  pres- 
sure level  of  a  sound  for  a  specified  frequency 
band  Is  the  sound  pressure  level  for  the 
sound  contained  within  the  restricted  band. 
The  reference  pressure  must  be  specified. 

(g)  "Cycle."  A  cycle  Is  the  complete  se- 
quence of  values  of  a  periodic  quantity  that 
occur  during  a  period. 

(h)  "Frequency."  The  frequency  of  a  func- 
tion periodic  In  time  is  the  reciprocal  of  the 
primitive  period.  The  unit  is  the  cycle  per 
unit  time  and  must  be  specified. 

(1)  "Microbars."  A  mlcrobar  is  a  unit  of 
pressure  commonly  used  In  acoustics  and  Is 
equal  to  one  dyne  per  square  centimeter. 

(J)  "Sound-level  meter."  A  sound-level 
meter  is  an  Instrument  Including  a  micro- 
phone, an  amplifier,  an  output  meter,  and 
frequency  weighting  networks  for  the  meas- 
urement of  noise  and  sound  levels  In  a  speci- 
fied manner. 

(k)  "Sound  analyzer."  A  sound  analyzer  is 
a  device  for  measuring  the  bandpressure  level 
or  pressure  spectrum  level  of  a  sound  as  a 
function  of  frequency. 

(1)  All  technical  definitions  are  In  accord- 
ance with  American  Standard  SI.  1-1960  en- 
titled "Acoustical  Terminology." 

Section  4-5.102.  General  provisions:  Un- 
lawful noise. — No  person  within  the  City 
shall  make,  or  cause  the  making  of,  or  suSer 
or  permit  to  be  made,  upon  any  premises 
owned,  occupied,  or  controlled  by  such  per- 
son any  loud,  unusual,  penetrating,  or  bois- 
terous noise,  disturbance,  or  commotion, 
which  shall  cause  discomfort  or  annoyance 
to  a  reasonable  perosn  of  normal  sensitive- 
ness. 

The  standards  which  shall  be  considered 
in  determining  whether  a  violation  of  this 
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section  exists  shall  include,  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to,  the  following: 

(a)  The  volume  of  the  noise. 

(b)  The  intensity  of  the  noise. 

(c)  Whether  the  nature  of  the  noise  is 
usual  or  unusual. 

( d )  Whether  the  origin  of  the  noise  is  nat- 
ural or  unnatural. 

(e)  The  volume  and  intensity  of  the  back- 
ground noise,  if  any. 

(f )  The  proximity  of  the  noise  to  residen- 
tial sleeping  facilities. 

(g)  The  nature  and  zoning  of  the  ares 
within  which  the  noise  emanate*. 

(h)  The  density  of  Inhabitation  of  the 
area  within  which  the  noise  emanates. 

(1)  The  time  of  the  day  or  night  the  noise 
occurs. 

( J )  T^e  duration  of  the  noise. 

(k)  Whether  the  noise  Is  recurrent.  Inter- 
mittent or  constant. 

(1)  Whether  the  noise  Is  produced  by  a 
commercial  or  non-commercial  activity. 

Section  4-8.103.  Exceptions. — (a)  Pro- 
hibited hours  defined.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  "prohibited  hours"  shall  mean 
after  the  hour  of  8 :00  p.m.  of  any  day,  before 
the  hour  of  8:00  a.m.  of  any  day.  at  any  time 
on  any  Sunday,  and  at  any  time  on  any  of 
the  following  holidays  (provided  if  any 
named  holiday  falls  on  a  Sunday,  the  follow- 
ing Monday  shall  constitute  the  holiday) : 
January  1,  May  30.  July  4.  Labor  Day.  No- 
vember 11,  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Decem- 
ber 26. 

(b)  Commercial  operations.  No  person 
shall  operate  or  cause  the  operation  of,  or 
suffer  or  permit  the  operation  upon  any 
premises  owned,  occupied  or  controlled  by 
such  person,  of  any  tool,  machine  or  other 
thing  designed  or  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  for  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  any  building  or 
structure,  or  for  any  commercial  purpose, 
the  noise  from  which  can  be  heard  at  any 
point  on  any  other  premises  during  pro- 
hibited hours. 

(c)  Permit  required.  A  permit  may  be  is- 
sued authorizing  noises  prohibited  by  this 
section  whenever  It  Is  found  that  the  public 
Interest  will  be  served  thereby.  Applications 
for  permits  shall  be  In  writing  and  shall  be 
accompanied  by  an  application  fee  in  the 
amount  of  Five  and  no /I  OOths  ($6.00)  Dollars 
and  shall  set  forth  in  detail  facts  showing 
that  the  public  Interest  will  be  served  by  the 
Issuance  of  such  permit.  Applications  shall 
be  made  to  the  Building  and  Planning  Direc- 
tor; provided,  however,  with  respect  to  work 
upon  or  involving  the  use  of  a  public  street, 
alley,  building  or  other  public  place  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, applications  shall  be  made  to  the 
Public  Works  Director.  No  permit  shall  be 
Issued  unless  the  application  is  first  ap- 
proved by  the  Public  Works  Director.  Build- 
ing and  Planning  Director.  Police  Chief  and 
the  Administrative  Offlcer.  Anyone  dissatis- 
fied with  the  denial  of  a  permit  may  appeal 
to  the  Council. 

Section  4-8.104.  Noises:  Animals  and  fowl. — 
No  person  within  the  City  shall  keep,  or 
permit  the  keeping  of.  upon  any  premises 
owned,  occupied  or  controlled  by  such  p>erson 
any  animal  or  fowl  the  type,  behavior  or 
quantity  of  which  shall  cause  discomfort  or 
annoyance  to  a  reasonable  person  of  normal 
sensitiveness.  • 

Section  4-8.105.  Noises:  MottiTS. — (a) 
Starting  and  operating  motors.  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  within  the  City 
to  start  or  operate,  or  cause  to  be  started  or 
operated,  any  gas,  gasoline,  kerosene,  dis- 
tillate, benzine,  oil  burning  or  other  engine 
or  motor  within  the  City  unless  such  engine 
or  motor  shall  have  a  device  thereunto  at- 
tached in  good  working  order  which  shall  at 
all  times  be  in  constant  of>eratlon,  to  pre- 
vent excessive  or  unusual  or  annoying  noise 
from  the  exhaust  of  such  motor  or  engine. 
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(b)  Possession  of  motors.  Every  gas.  gaso- 
line, kerosene.  dlsUUate.  benzine,  oil  burn- 
ing or  other  motor  or  engine  within  the  City 
shall  have  a  device  in  good  working  order 
whloh  shall  be  at  all  times  In  constant  op- 
eration to  prevent  excessive  or  unusual  or 
annoying  noise  from  exhaust  gases  of  such 
motor  or  engine  when  the  engine  or  motor 
is  running  or  Is  In  operation. 

Section  4-8.106.  Noises:  Loudspeakers. — 
It  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  person,  other 
than  personnel  of  law  enforcement  or  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  to  Install,  use  or  oper- 
ate a  loudspeaker  or  amplifying  device  In  a 
fixed  or  movable  position  or  mounted  upon 
any  vehicle  within  the  City  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  instructions,  directions,  talks,  ad- 
dresses or  lectures  to  any  persons  or  assem- 
blages of  persons  in  or  upon  any  street,  alley, 
sidewalk,  park,  place  or  public  property  with- 
out a  permit  so  to  do  from  the  Police  Chief. 
The  Police  Chief,  in  granting  or  denying  such 
permit,  shall  consider  the  constitutional 
right  of  free  speech  of  all  persons.  Including 
the  applicant,  but  shall  also  consider  the 
volume  of  traffic,  both  vehicular  and  pedes- 
trian, and  the  effect.  If  any,  of  granting 
such  permit  upon  the  orderly  movetient  of 
traffic,  the  peaceable  passage  or  presence  of 
persons.  In,  on.  to  or  across  the  street,  alley, 
sidewalk,  park,  place  or  public  property,  the 
possible  disorder  or  unlawful  Injury  to  per- 
sons or  property,  the  possible  tendency  to 
Incite  crime,  the  possible  Invasion  of  the 
right  of  privacy,  the  threat  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  lawfully  established  govern- 
ment or  any  agency,  or  portion  thereof  by 
force  and  the  posslble^nlawful  breach  or 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace  If  the  permit 
is  granted  The  Police  Chief  shall  grant  or 
deny  the  permit  after  considering  such  mat- 
ters. 

SecOon  4-8.  107.  Noises:  Machinery. — It 
shall  be  unlawful  to  operate  any  machinery, 
equipment,  pump,  fan,  air-conditioning  ap- 
paratus or  similar  mechanical  device,  In  any 
manner  so  as  to  create  any  noise  which 
would  cause  the  noise  level  at  the  adjoining 
property  line  to  exceed  either  the  limiting 
noise  spectra  set  forth  In  the  table  below,  or 
to  exceed  the  ambient  noise  level  by  more 
than  three  (3)  decibels. 

Table  of  Limiting  Noise  Levels 
Noise  level  at  any  band  pressure  shall  not 
exceed  either  that  shown  below,  or  the  am- 
bient noise  level  by  more  than  three  (3) 
decibels,  as  measured  by  and  recorded  from 
an  approved  Sound-level  Meter  and/or  a 
Sound  Analyzer. 

Octave  band  Band  pressure  level 

Center  frequency  in  decibels  reO.0002 

Cycles  per  second  microbars 

All  pass  (combined  frequency  bands) —  60 

31.5  59 

63    68 

125   49 

250   41 

500   36 

1000   --  30 

2000   28 

4000   26 

8000   26 

16000   - -—  24 

Section  2,  The  City  Clerk  shall  cause  this 
ordinance  to  be  published  once,  within  fif- 
teen days  after  Its  passage.  In  the  Beverly 
Hills  Citizen,  a  newspaper  of  general  circu- 
lation, printed,  published,  and  circulated  in 
this  City;  shall  certify  to  the  adoption  and 
publication  of  this  ordinance  and  shall  cause 
this  ordinance  and  his  certification,  to- 
gether with  proof  of  publication  to  be  en- 
tered in  the  Book  of  Ordinances  of  this  City 

Section  3.  This  ordinance  shall  become 
effective  and  in  full  force  and  effect  at  12:01 
a.m.  on  the  thlrty-fu^t  day  after  Its  passage. 

Adopted  the  17th  day  of  May.  1966. 
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Birmingham,  Alabama 
C|ty  Oode 

Sec.  3-9.  Noisy  land  obnoxious  advertis- 
ing.'—  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  pro- 
prietor, manager  oriother  person  In  charge  or 
control  of  any  pl*c^  of  business  in  the  city  to 
advertise,  or  attem|>t  to  attract  attention,  to 
such  place  of  businees.  or  any  article  of  mer- 
chandise therein,  ^r  any  business,  sale  or 
event  being  conducted  therein,  by  causing  or 
allowing  any  radlo.lphonograph.  phonograph 
record,  bell.  drum,  horn  or  other  instrument 
located  upon,  at  or  >n  such  phase  of  business, 
to  be  played,  oper^ited  or  sounded  In  such 
manner  that  the  sbund  created,  emitted  or 
transmitted  by  sijch  instrument  shall  be 
audible  to  persons  )upon  any  public  street  of 
the  city;  provided,  t^at  It  shall  be  lawful  from 
time  to  time  to  dett|onstrate  any  such  Instru- 
ment to  prospective  purchasers  thereof  In 
such  place  of  biosliiess.  notwithstanding  re- 
sultant sound  may  I  escape  to  a  public  street; 
and  provided  furttter.  that  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  (a  shall  not  apply  to  any 
type  of  carillon  wh  ch  Is  located  In  or  on  any 
premises  In  the  citv  and  Is  played,  operated  or 
sounded  so  as  to  c-ai  ise  music  or  musical  notes 
or  a  time  strike  to  e  nanate  from  such  carillon 
or  from  amplifiers  attached  thereto  and  lo- 
cated In  or  on  the  same  premises. 

-(b)  It-shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to-drum-or  solicit  a  ly  person  on  any  sidewalk 
or  street  In  the  city,  either  orally  or  by  means 
of  cards  or  handbills,  to  enter  any  store  or 
other  place  of  business  for  the  purpose  of 
buying,  or  negotiating  for  the  sale  of,  any 
goods,  waxes  or  merchandise,  or  for  the 
rendition  of  any  sei  vice. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
advertise  from  an]  vehicle  upwn  any  street 
or  other  public  wi  y  by  means  of  any  loud 
speaker,  amplifier,  ladlo,  phonograph,  phono- 
graph record,  bell.  drum,  horn  or  other 
Instrument,  or  by  aDy  other  loud  noise,  with- 
in that  portion  of  the  city  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  norti  line  of  Eighth  Avenue, 
North,  on  the  east  by  the  east  line  of  Twenty- 
third  Street,  on  th;  south  by  the  south  line 
of  Morris  Avenue,  a  id  on  the  west  by  the  west 
line  of  Seventeenth  Street,  or  within  a  radius 
of  one  block  of  a  ly  school  or  hospital,  or 
within  a  radius  of  one  block  of  any  church 
on  Sunday. 

(d)  It  shall  be  i;nlawful  for  any  person  to 
advertise  from  any  vehicle  upon  any  street  or 
other  public  way  bj  means  of  any  loud  sp>eak- 
er,  amplifier,  radio,  victrola,  vlctrola  record, 
bell,  drum,  horn  o"  other  Instrument,  or  by 
any  other  loud  nois  e,  within  the  city  between 
the  hours  of  7:00  I'M.  and  9:00  AM.  (Code 
1914.  5  124;  Ord.  No.  1671-P.) 

Sec.  7-3.  Noisy  at  imals  or  fowl. — It  shall  be 
unlawful  to  confine,  harbor,  or  keep  on  a 
lot.  place  or  premises,  any  animal  or  fowl 
which  habitually,  :ontlnuously  or  Intermit- 
tently makes  or  e  nits  sounds  or  noises  of 
such  volume,  nature  and  extent  as  to  be  a 
public  nuisance  by  reason  of  being  obnox- 
ious or  annoying  ta  the  ordinary  persons  In 
that    nelghborhooc .    (Code    1944,    §138). 

Sec.  26-9.  Prevention  of  noise,  etc.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  operator  of  a  tourist  home 
located  In  a  district  zoned  for  apartment 
house  uses  to  exercise  every  p>osslble  pre- 
caution In  order  to  minimize  the  noise  and 
other  Inconvenience  to  neighboring  resi- 
dents. (Code  1944.  1691.) 

Sec.  34-143.  Hoins  and  warning  devices, 
(a)  Every  motor  vehicle,  when  operated  upon 
a  street  of  the  clt  r,  shall  be  equipped  with 
a  horn  In  good  vrorklng  order  capable  of 
emitting  a  sound  a  udlble  under  normal  con- 
ditions for  a  distance  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  feet.  It  stiall  be  unlawful  for  any 
vehicle  to  be  equipped  with  or  for  any  per- 
son to  use  upon  a  vehicle  any  siren,  or  for 
any  person  at  any  time  to  use  a  horn  other- 
wise  than   as   a   nsasonable   warning,   or  to 
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make  any  unnecessary  or  unreasonably  loud 
or  harsh  sound  by  means  of  a  horn  or  other 
warning  device. 

(b)  Every  police  and  fire  department  and 
fire  patrol  vehicle,  and  every  ambulance  used 
for  emergency  calls,  shall  be  equipped  with 
a  bell,  siren  or  exhaust  whistle  of  a  type 
approved  by  the  state  highway  director. 
(Code  1944,  §  1276.) 

Sec.  34-146.  Mufflers  and  exhaust,  (a).  No 
person  shall  drive  a  motor  vehicle  on  a  street 
unless  such  motor  vehicle  Is  equipped  with  a 
muffler  In  good  working  order  and  In  con- 
stant operation  to  prevent  excessive  or  un- 
usual and  annoying  smoke. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  use  a  muffler 
cutout,  bypass,  a  muffler  without  baffles  or 
similar  device  on  any  motor  vehicle  upon  a 
street   (Code   1944,   §  1279.) 

Ordinance   No.   65-30   to  Amend   Subsection 
(a)  of  Section  34-146  of  the  General  Code 
of  the  City  of  Birmingham,  1964 
Be  It  ordained  by  the  Council  of  the  City 
of  Birmingham  that  Sub-section  (a)  of  Sec- 
tion 34-146  of  the  General  (Dode  of  the  City 
of  Birmingham.  1964  be  and  said  Sub-section 
(a)    is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)  No  person  shall  drive  a  motor  vehicle 
on   a   street    unless   such   motor   vehicle   Is 
equipped  with  a  muffler  In  good  working  order 
and   In   constant   operation  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive   or    unusual     noise    and    annoying 
smoke." 

Article  II.  Noises.' 
Section  35-10.  Illegal  noises  generally. — 
It  shall  be  unlawful  and  a  nuisance  for  any 
person  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any 
unreasonably  loud,  disturbing  or  unneces- 
sary noise  In  the  city.  It  shall  also  be  un- 
lawful and  a  nuisance  for  any  person  to 
permit  any  such  noise  to  be  made  in  or 
upon  any  house  or  premises  owned  or  pos- 
sessed by  him  or  under  his  management 
or  control.  The  following  acts,  among  others. 
are  declared  to  be  loud,  disturbing  or  un- 
necessary noises  In  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion, but  such  enumeration  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  exclusive: 

(a)  Blowing  horns.  The  sounding  of  any 
horn  or  signal  device  on  any  automobile, 
motorcycle,  bus  or  other  vehicle,  except  as 
a  danger  signal  when  and  as  required  by 
ordinances  of  the  city  or  by  the  Code  of 
Alabama,  Title  36;  the  creation  by  means 
of  any  such  signal  device  of  any  unreason- 
able, loud  or  harsh  sound;  and  the  sounding 
of  such  device  for  an  unnecessary  or  unrea- 
sonable period  of  time.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  regulating  the  sounding  of  a  horn 
or  signal  device  on  vehicles  shall  not  apply 
to  authorized  emergency  vehicles  while  the 
driver  of  such  vehicle  is  operating  the  same 
In  an  emergency  in  the  necessary  perform- 
ance of  public  duties,  and  when  the  sound- 
ing of  such  horn  or  signal  device  Is  made 
as  a  warning  or  danger  signal. 

(b)  Pets.'  The  keeping  of  any  animal  or 
bird  which,  by  causing  frequent  or  long 
continued  noise,  shall  distvirb  the  comfort 
or  repose  of  any  ordinary  person  in  the 
vicinity. 

(c)  Blowing  steam  whistles.  The  blowing 
of  any  steam  whistle  attached  to  any  sta- 
tionary boiler,  except  to  give  notice  of  the 
time  to  begin  or  stop  work  or  as  a  warning  of 
danger. 

(d)  Unmuffled  engine  exhausts.*  The  dis- 
charging Into  the  open  air  of  the  exhaust  of 
any  steam  engine,  stationary  Internal  com- 
bustion engine,  motor  vehicle  or  motor 
boat  engine,  except  through  a  muffler  or 
other  device  which  will  effectively  prevent 
the  emission  of  loud  or  explosive  noises 
therefrom. 
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(e)  Peddlers,  etc.''  The  shouting  or  crying 
of  peddlers,  hawkers  and  vendors  which  dis- 
turbs the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

(/)  Fireworks.  The  explosion  of  firecrackers, 
sky-rockets,  Roman  candles,  plnwheels  or 
any  other  form  of  fireworks,  except  the 
display  of  fireworks  In  public  parks  or 
other  open  places  within  the  city  under  a 
permit  Issued  by  the  fire  marshal,  pursuant 
to  the  Fire  Prevention  Code  of  the  City." 

(g)  Use  of  noisemakers  for  advertising 
purposes.'  The  use  of  any  drum,  pan,  pall, 
bell,  horn,  trumpet,  loudspeaker  or  other 
instrument  or  device  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting attention  or  Intended  to  attract  at- 
tention to  any  performance,  show  or  sale  or 
display  of  merchandise,  or  for  any  other  ad- 
vertising purposes;  provided,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  (g)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  type  of  carillon  which  Is  located  in 
or  on  any  premises  In  the  city  and  is  played, 
operated  or  sounded  so  as  to  cause  music  or 
musical  notes  or  a  time  strike  to  emanate 
from  such  carillon  or  from  amplifiers  at- 
tached thereto  and  located  In  or  on  the  same 
premises. 

(h)  Calliopes  or  amplifiers  on  vehiclea. 
The  use  of  calliopes,  mechanical  loudspeak- 
ers or  amplifiers  on  any  vehicles  used  for  ad- 
vertising or  other  purposes,  except  when  a 
permit  for  such  use  over  a  specified  route  Is 
Issued  by  the  mayor  and  except  within  the 
time  specified  In  such  permit.  (Code  1944, 
§  813;  Ord.  No.  1671-P.) 

Section  35-11.  Outside  speakers  emanating 
music  on  public  streets. — It  shall  be  un- 
lawful and  a  nuisance  for  any  person  to  have 
or  permit  a  speaker  or  other  device  to  be 
attached  to  any  music  machine  which  is  de- 
signed to  or  does  carry  the  sound  of  music 
emanating  from  such  machine  to  a  public 
street;  provided,  that  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  type  of  caril- 
lon which  is  located  In  or  on  any  premises 
In  the  city  and  is  played,  operated  or  sounded 
so  as  to  cause  music  or  musical  notes  or  a 
time  strike  to  emanate  from  such  carillon 
or  from  amplifiers  attached  thereto  and  lo- 
cated In  or  on  the  same  premises.  (Code 
1944,  §  815;   Ord.  No.  1671-P.) 

Section  35-12.  Transmitting  music  audible 
to  persons  outside  premises  during  certain 
hours. — Between  the  hours  of  11:00  P.  M, 
and  8:00  A.  M.,  it  shall  be  unlawful  and  a 
nuisance  for  any  person  In  charge  of  any 
music  machine  to  operate  or  to  permit  such 
music  machine  to  be  operated  In  such  man- 
ner that  the  sound  created,  emitted  or 
transmitted  by  such  music  machine  shall  be 
audible  to  persons  upon  any  public  street 
or  private  premises;  provided,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  not  apply  except 
between  the  hours  of  11:00  P.  M.,  and  7:00 
A.  M.,  to  any  type  of  carillon  which  Is  lo- 
cated In  or  on  any  premises  In  the  city  and 
is  played,  operated  or  sounded  so  as  to  cause 
music  or  musical  notes  or  a  time  strike  to 
emanate  from  such  carillon  or  from  ampli- 
fiers attached  thereto  and  located  in  or  on 
the  same  premises.  (Code  1944,  §  816;  Ord. 
No.  1671-F.) 

Section  35-14.  Radios  and  television. — Be- 
tween the  hours  of  11:00  P.  M.  and  8:00 
A.  M.,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  in 
charge  of  any  radio  or  television  receiving  set 
to  operate  or  to  permit  such  radio  or  tele- 
vision receiving  set  to  be  operateu  In  such 
manner  that  the  sound  created,  emitted  or 
transmitted  by  such  radio  or  television  re- 
ceiving set  shall  be  audible  to  persons  upon 
any  public  street  or  private  premises.  (Code 
1944,  $  818.) 

Section    44-4.    Blowing    locomotive    whls- 


against  use  of  notse 
purposes,  see  I  35-10 


*  As  to  prevention  of  noise  In  tourist 
homes,  see  §  26-9  of  this  Code.  As  to  blow- 
ing locomotive  whistle,  see  §  41  4. 

^  See  also,  §  7-3  of  this  Code. 

•  As  to  mufflers  and  cutouts  on  motor  ve- 
hicles, see  §   34-146  of  this  Code. 


'  As  to  peddlers  and  hawkers  generally,  see 
ch.  39  of  this  Code. 

'Editor's  note. — The  Plre  Prevention  Code 
of  the  city  is  not  set  out  In  this  Code.  It  is 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  city  clerk. 

•  As  to  noisy  and  obnoxious  advertising,  see 
§  3-9  of  this  Code. 
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ties. — ^No  person  shall  blow  any  locomotive 
whistle  within  the  city,  except  as  a  necessary 
signal  of  danger,  in  compliance  with  law  or 
to  give  warning  of  a  house  on  fire  in  the  city 
(Code  1944.  §  970.) 

Boston,   Massachusetts 

City   Ordinances 
f    Unnecessary  noises 

Section  97.— (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  creation  of  any  unreason- 
ably loud  dlstiirblng  and  unnecessary  noise 
in  the  city  Is  prohibited.  Noise  of  such  char- 
acter, Intensity  and  duration  as  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  life  or  health  of  any  Individual 
Is  prohibited. 

(b)  The  following  acts  are  declared  to  be 
loud,  disturbing  and  unnecessary  noises  in 
violation  of  this  section,  but  said  enumera- 
tion shall  not  b«  deemed  to  be  exclusive, 
namely: 

1.  The  sounding  of  any  horn  or  signal  de- 
vice on  any  automobile,  motorcycle,  bus, 
street  car  or  other  vehicle  while  not  in  mo- 
tion, except  as  a  danger  signal;  the  sounding 
of  any  horn  or  signal  device  on  any  such 
vehicle  while  in  motion,  except  as  a  danger 
signal  after  or  as  brakes  are  being  applied 
and  deceleration  of  the  vehicle  is  intended; 
and  the  sounding  of  any  such  horn  or  signal 
device  for  an  unnecessary  and  unreasonable 
period  of  time;  provided  that  any  such  noise 
shall  be  plainly  audible  at  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  feet. 

2.  The  playing  of  any  radio,  phonograph, 
or  any  musical  Instrument  or  other  instru- 
ment Intended  or  utilized  so  as  to  reproduce 
sound,  In  such  a  manner  or  with  such  vol- 
ume as  to  annoy  or  disturb  the  quiet,  com- 
fort or  repose  of  persons  in  any  dwelling, 
hotel  or  other  type  of  residence;  provided 
that  any  such  noise  shall  be  plainly  audible 
at  a  distance  of  fifty  feet  and  provided  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  playing  by  a  band  and  or  orches- 
tra In  a  hall,  building,  or  In  the  open  air. 

3.  The  keeping  of  any  animal  or  bird 
which  by  blUng  or  by  causing  frequent  or 
long  continued  noise  shall  disturb  the  quiet, 
comfort  or  repose  of  any  person  in  the 
vicinity. 

4.  The  use  of  any  automobile,  motorcycle, 
street  car  or  other  vehicle  so  out  of  repair  or 
so  loaded  or  in  such  manner  as  to  create 
loud  and  unnecessary  grating,  grinding,  rat- 
tling or  other  noise;  provided  that  any  such 
noise  shall  be  plainly  audible  at  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  feet. 

5.  The  blowing  of  any  steam  whistle  at- 
tached to  any  stationary  boiler,  except  to 
give  notice  of  the  time  to  begin  or  to  stop 
work  or  as  an  alarm  or  danger  signal. 

6.  The  discharge  Into  the  open  air  of  the 
exhaust  of  any  steam  engine,  stationary  In- 
ternal combustion  engine,  motor  vehicle, 
motor  boat  or  outboard  motor  engine,  ex- 
cept through  a  muffler  or  other  device  which 
will  effectively  prevent  loud  or  explosive 
noises  therefrom. 

7.  The  erection,  demolition,  alteration,  or 
repair  of  any  building,  and  excavation  in 
regard  thereto,  except  between  the  hours  of 
seven  a.m.  and  six  p.m.  on  weekdays  or  ex- 
cept, m  the  Interest  of  public  safety  or  wel- 
fare, upon  the  issuance  of  and  pursuant  to  a 
permit  from  the  building  commissioner, 
which  permit  may  be  renewed  for  one  or 
more  periods  of  not  exceeding  one  week  each. 

8.  The  creation  of  any  excessive  noise  on 
any  street  adjacent  to  any  school,  institution 
of  learning,  or  court  while  the  same  is  In 
session,  or  adjacent  to  any  hospital  or 
church,  which  unreasonably  Interferes  with 
the  conduct  of  the  foregoing;  provided  that 
any  such  noise  shall  be  plainly  audible  at 
distance  of  twenty-five  feet  and  provided 
that  a  conspicuous  warning  sign,  using  ap- 
propriate words,  has  been  displayed  In  such 
street  Indicating  that  the  same  is  a  school, 
hospital,  church  or  court  street. 
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9.  The  creation  of  a  loud  and  excessive  noise 
in  connection  vrith  loading  or  unloading  any 
vehicle  or  the  opening  and  destruction  of 
bales,  boxes,  crates  and  containers. 

Ordinance  Sept.  30.  1850:  Section  54. — 
No  person,  other  than  musicians  In  a  lawful 
parade  or  procession  or  itinerant  musicians 
licensed  thereto  by  the  police  commissioner, 
shall,  in  any  street  except  as  a  warning  of 
danger,  ring  or  cause  to  be  rung  any  bell,  or 
use  or  cause  to  be  used  any  musical  or  noise- 
making  instrument. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

City  Ordinances 

Article  XVXl :  Noise  control 

§  1701.  Prohibited  noises.  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  article,  the  creation  of  any 
unreasonably  loud,  distiirbing  and  unneces- 
sary noise  In  the  city  of  Buffalo  Is  prohibited 
as  a  public  nuisance.  Noise  of  such  char- 
acter, intensity  and  duration  as  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  life,  health  or  welfare  of  any 
individual  In  the  olty  of  Buffalo  Is  prohibited 
as  a  public  nuisance. 

The  following  acts,  among  others,  are  de- 
clared to  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  viola- 
tion of  this  article  and  declared  to  be  the 
loud,  disturbing  and  unnecessary  noises  pro- 
hibited herein,  but  said  enumeration  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  exclusive : 

1.  Animals  and  birds.  The  keeping  in  any 
building  or  upon  any  premises  of  any  animal 
or  bird  which  by  frequency  or  long  continued 
noise  shall  disturb  the  comfort  and  repose  of 
any  person  in  the  vicinity. 

2.  Defect  in  vehicle  or  load.  The  use  of  any 
automobile,  motorcycle  or  other  vehicle  In 
such  manner  or  so  out  of  repair  or  so  loaded 
as  to  create  loud  and  unnecessary  grating, 
grinding,  rattling  or  other  noise. 

3.  Horns  and  signaling  devices.  The  sound- 
ing of  any  horn,  bell  or  other  signaling  de- 
vice on  any  automobile,  motorcycle,  street 
car  or  other  vehicle  on  any  street  or  public 
place  In  the  city,  except  as  a  danger  warn- 
ing; the  creation  by  means  of  any  such  sig- 
naling device  of  any  unreasonably  loud  or 
harsh  sound;  the  sounding  of  any  such  de- 
vice for  an  unnecessary  and  unreasonable 
period  of  time;  the  use  ol  any  such  signal- 
ing device  except  one  operated  by  hand 
or  electricity;  the  use  of  any  horn,  whistle 
or  other  device  operated  by  engine  exhaust, 
and  the  use  of  any  such  signaling  device 
when  traffic  Is  for  any  reason  held  up. 

4.  Steam  whistles.  The  blowing  of  any 
steam  whistle  attached  to  any  stationary 
boiler,  except  to  give  notice  of  the  time  to 
begin  or  to  stop  work  or  as  a  warning  of 
danger. 

5.  Exhausts.  The  discharge  into  the  open 
air  of  the  exhaust  from  any  stationary  steam 
engine,  stationary  Internal  combustion  en- 
gine or  motorboat  engine,  except  through  a 
muffler  or  other  device  which  will  effectively 
prevent  loud  or  explosive  noises  therefrom. 

6.  Compressed  air  devices.  The  use  of  any 
mechanical  device  operated  by  compressed 
air  unless  the  noise  created  thereby  Is  effec- 
tively muffied  and  reduced. 

7.  Schools,  courts,  churches  and  hospitals. 
The  creation  of  any  excessive  noise  on  any 
street  adjacent  to  any  school.  Institution  of 
learning,  church  or  court  while  the  same 
are  In  use,  or  adjacent  to  any  hospital,  which 
unreasonably  Interferes  with  the  workings  of 
such  institution,  or  which  disturbs  or  unduly 
annoj's  patients  In  the  hospital,  provided  con- 
spicuous signs  are  displayed  on  such  streets 
Indicating  that  the  same  is  a  street  wherein 
quiet  Is  required. 

8.  Loading  and  unloading.  The  creation  of 
loud  and  excessive  noise  In  connection  with 
loading  or  unloading  any  vehicle,  or  the 
opening  and  destruction  of  bales,  boxes, 
crates  and  containers. 

9.  Yelling  and  shouting.  Yelling,  shouting, 
hooting  or  singing  on  the  public  streets,  par- 
ticularly between  the  hours  of  eleven  o'clock 
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p.m.  and  seven  o'clock  a.m..  or  at  any  time 
or  place  so  as  to  annoy  or  disturb  the  quiet, 
comfort  or  repose  of  persons  in  any  office, 
factory  or  any  dwelling,  hotel  or  other  type 
of  residence,  or  of  any  person  in  the  vicinity. 
10.  Radios  and  phonographs.  The  using,  op- 
erating or  permitting  to  be  played,  used  or 
operated,  of  any  radio  receiving  set.  musical 
Instrument,  phonograph  or  any  other  ma- 
chine or  device  for  the  producing  or  repro- 
ducing of  sound  In  such  manner  as  to  disturb 
the  peace,  quiet  and  comfort  of  the  neigh- 
boring inhabitants  at  any  time  with  a  louder 
volume  than  is  necessary  for  the  convenient 
hearing  of  the  person  or  persons  who  are  in 
the  room,  vehicle  or  chamber  In  which  such 
machine  or  device  Is  operated  and  who  are 
voluntary  listeners  thereto;  the  operation  of 
any  such  set.  Instrument,  photograph,  ma- 
chine or  device  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
o'clock  p.m.  and  seven  o'clock  a.m.  In  such 
manner  as  to  be  plainly  audible  at  a  distance 
of  fifty  feet  from  the  building,  structure  or 
vehicle  In  which  it  is  located,  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  violation  of  this  article 
and  shall  be  presumed  to  be  of  such  volume 
as  to  annoy  or  disturb  the  sleep,  comfort 
and  repose  of  any  person  In  the  vicinity. 

11.  Prohibited  hours.  Unreasonably  loud, 
disturbing  and  unnecessary  noise  or  sound 
during  and  between  the  hours  from  eleven 
o'clock  p.m.  to  seven  o'clock  a.m..  which  un- 
reasonably interferes  with  the  sleep,  com- 
fort, health  and  repose  of  any  Individuals 
In  the  vicinity  and  hearing  of  such  noises 
or  sounds. 

12.  Construction  or  repair  of  buildings. 
The  erection,  including  the  excavation,  demo- 
lition, alteration,  or  repair  of  any  building 
or  structure  other  than  between  the  hours 
of  seven  o'clock  a.m.  and  six  o'clock  p.m.  on 
week  days,  except  in  case  of  urgent  necessity 
in  the  interest  of  public  health  and  safety, 
and  then  only  under  permit  from  the  director 
of  buildings,  which  permit  may  be  renewed 
for  periods  of  three  days  or  less  while  the 
emergency  continues.  Such  operations  are 
completely  prohibited  on  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays,  except  under  the  permit  above 
described. 

13.  Peddlers.  The  shouting  and  crying  of 
peddlers,  hawkers  and  vendors  which  disturb 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  neighborhood. 

§  1702.  Commercial  purposes.  No  person,  for 
commercial,  business  or  advertising  purposes, 
shall  create,  cause  to  be  created  or  permitted 
upon  any  premises  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  un- 
der his  control,  any  disturbing  noise  of  such 
volume  and  character  as  to  unreasonably 
disturb  the  public  or  persons  in  the  vicinity. 

Music  or  other  sounds  produced  or  repro- 
duced on  player  pianos,  phonographs,  talk- 
ing machines  or  by  radio  through  loud  speak- 
ers or  by  sound  amplifying  equipment  or  de- 
vice, when  of  sufficient  volume  as  to  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  for  a  distance  of  fifty  feet  out- 
side the  building,  premises  or  structure 
where  produced,  or  sufficiently  audible  upon 
any  public  street  or  place  to  attract  and  con- 
gregate a  crowd  thereon,  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  a  disturbing  noise  and  a  public  nui- 
sance. This  definition,  however.  Is  not  ex- 
clusive. 

1.  Aircraft  and  boats.  The  making  of  any 
noise  in  any  street,  park  or  public  place  in 
the  city  of  Buffalo  by  means  of  any  air- 
craft, or  any  boats  on  the  water  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  city,  by  operation  of  sound 
producing  or  sound  amplifying  equipment 
thereon,  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  is  pro- 
hibited. 

2.  Nolse-maklng  equipment.  The  advertise- 
ment or  calling  attention  to  any  advertise- 
ment, article,  business,  calling  or  profession 
upon  any  public  street,  sidewalk,  park  or 
public  place  or  entrance  to  a  place  of  busi- 
ness, building  or  premises  within  the  city  of 
Buffalo  by  means  of  any  horn,  musical  in- 
strument, whistle,  megaphone,  siren,  bell, 
radio,  mechanical  piano,  phonograph  or  other 
sound     producing     or     sound     amplifying 
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mecbanlam,      Inatrliment      or      device,      Is 
prohibited. 

3.  Sound  equlpiqent  c&rrled  on  convey- 
ance. Tbe  operation  and  use  in  or  upon  any 
automobile,  truck  Or  other  vehicle  or  con- 
veyance upon  any  plibllc  street,  park  or  pub- 
lic place  within  thie  city  of  Buffalo  of  any 
horn,  mechanical  instrument,  megaphone, 
siren,  bell,  radio,  ctechanlcal  piano,  phono- 
graph or  other  sountl  producing  or  sound  am- 
plifying mechanism,  Instrximent  or  device  for 
such  commercial,  business  or  advertising  pur- 
poses. Is  hereby  prohibited. 

4.  Kxceptlons.  Ttua  section  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  the  use  of  a  born,  bell  or  other  signal- 
ing apparatus  when  the  same  is  necessary  or 
authorized  for  the  protection  of  persons  or 
property,  or  when  attached  to  or  used  by  any 
fire  or  police  car  or  apparatus,  or  hospital 
apparatus  in  responding  to  a  call,  or  to  radio 
sets  installed  Ln  passenger  automobiles  not 
stepped  up  with  aoiind  or  special  amplifying 
devices,  nor  shall  this  section  apply  to  duly 
authorized  public  parades,  that  is,  parades  of 
public  interest  as  contrasted  with  private 
parades  conducted  for  commercial  purposes 

i  1703.  Non-com|merclal  purposes.  The  op- 
eration and  use  in  and  upon  any  building, 
structure,  premises^  or  on  any  street,  park, 
parkway  or  public  place,  or  on  any  automo- 
bile, truck  or  other  vehicle  or  conveyance,  of 
any  so«xi«l  producing  or  sound  amplifying 
mecbantam,  Instruitient  or  device,  producing 
or  reproducing  the  human  voice  and  speech 
only,  whereby  the  sound  of  such  voice  and 
speech  is  cast  upon<  the  public  streets,  parks, 
parkways  and  places,  shall  not  be  deemed  a 
violation  of  this  ai^lcle  under  the  following 
conditions  and  circumstances  and  with  com- 
plete compliance  w^th  all  requirements  here- 
in and  the  proper '  application  for  issuance 
and  the  proper  use  >of  the  p>ermlt  hereinafter 
mentioned : 

1.  Such  use  and  Operation  shall  be  on  mat- 
ters of  public  interest  and  concern  or  reli- 
gious purposes  onl|. 

2.  Such  volume  of  sound  of  the  human 
voice  shall  be  so  controlled  that  it  will  not 
be  audible  for  a  (^tance  in  excess  of  one 
hundred  feet  fron^  its  course,  and  so  that 
said  volume  is  not  unreasonable,  loud,  rau- 
cous. Jarring,  distiirblng  or  a  nuisance  to 
(jersons  within  th^  area  of  audlblUty.  No 
sound  amplifying  ^uipment  shall  be  oper- 
ated with  an  excess  of  fifteen  watts  of  pjower 
in  the  last  stage  of  ampllflcatlon. 

3.  Such  dlssemlniatlon  of  sound  shall  not 
be  ijermltted  to  Interfere  vrlth  and  adversely 
affect  the  normal  ai^d  safe  flow  of  vehicle  and 
pedestrian  traffic. 

4.  The  only  sounds  {>ermltted  are  hxunan 
speech  and  voice.     I 

5.  No  such  souqd  amplifying  equipment 
shall  be  permitted  to  be  used  so  as  to  inter- 
fere with  and  be  disturbing  to  any  public 
gathering  lawfully  assembled  within  audible 
rang^e  of  such  sound  equipment  and  aa&aa- 
bled  for  purposes  other  than  to  hear  the  pro- 
gram emanating  (rom  such  sovmd  equip- 
ment. 

6.  Operation  anc^  use  of  such  sound  am- 
plifying equipment  shall  be  permitted  only 
during  the  foUowl^  hours  of  the  day,  such 
period  being  between  eleven-thirty  o'clock 
ajn.  and  one-thlrtj  o'clock  p.m.  and  between 
the  hours  of  thr^  o'clock  p.m.  and  Ave 
o'clock  pjn.,  exce^  on  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays  when  no  operations  shall  be  per- 
mitted. An  exception  to  such  time  limita- 
tion can  only  be  n)ade  by  separate  permit  of 
the  common  couiicll  upon  a  showing  and 
proof  of  unu8»ial  ind  necessary  importance 
and  Interest  to  th^  public  welfare,  health  or 
safety.  I 

7.  No  such  souad  amplifying  equipment 
shall  be  used  to  unreasonably  Interfere  with, 
annoy  or  harass  any  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion In  their  homq,  residence,  place  of  busi- 
ness or  other  location. 

8.  No  such  sou4d  amplifying  equipment 
shall  be  continued  In  operation  when  It  can 
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be  heard  on  the  public  streets  for  a  maxi- 
mum continuous  period  of  over  fifteen  min- 
utes at  any  one  time  at  any  one  location.  In- 
cluding a  one-half  mile  radius  therefrom, 
and  shall  not  be  operated  or  used  at  any  one 
location,  including  a  half  mile  radius  there- 
from, more  than  one  time  in  a  seven-day 
period. 

9.  No  such  sound  amplifying  equipment 
placed  upon  a  sound  truck,  vehicle  or  other 
conveyance  shall  be  continued  In  operation 
while  such  sound  truck,  vehicle  or  convey- 
ance Is  In  motion  or  In  transit. 

10.  Sound  shall  not  be  Issued  within  five 
hundred  feet  of  hospitals,  court  houses, 
schools  or  churches. 

11.  The  hvunan  speech  emitted  shall  not 
be  profane,  lewd.  Indecent  or  slandero\is. 

12.  No  such  sound  amplifying  eq\iipment 
shall  be  operated  upon  the  following  streets 
and  within  the  following  downtown  con- 
gested trafDc  area,  bounded  and  described  as 
follows : 

Beginning  at  the  Intersection  of  Washing- 
ton Street  and  South  Park  Avenue  northerly 
along  Washington  Street  to  Elxcbange  Street; 

Easterly  along  Exchange  Street  to  ElUcott 
Street; 

Northerly  on  ElUcott  Street  to  Virginia 
Street; 

Westerly  and  southwesterly  on  Virginia 
Street  to  Niagara  Street; 

Southerly  on  Niagara  Street  to  Oeorgla 
Street; 

Southwesterly  on  Oeorgla  Street  to  Perry 
Boulevard; 

Southerly  on  Perry  Boulevard  to  Court 
Street; 

Easterly  on  Court  Street  to  the  Lower  Ter- 
race; 

Southerly  on  the  Lower  Terrace  to  Evans 
Street; 

Southwesterly  on  Evtms  Street  and  as  con- 
tinued to  the  Buffalo  River; 

Southeasterly  along  the  Buffalo  River  to 
a  ]x>lnt  opposite  the  place  of  beginning. 

And  thence  northerly  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. 

13.  No  such  sound  amplifying  equipment 
shall  be  operated  in  any  location  whenever 
the  commissioner  of  police  upon  investiga- 
tion shall  determine  that  the  condition  of 
vehicular  or  pedestrian  traffic,  or  both,  are 
such  that  tbe  use  of  such  sound  amplifying 
apparatus  will  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
safety  of  pedestrians  or  vehicle  operators,  or 
where  he  shall  determine  that  conditions  of 
overcrowding  or  street  repair  or  other  physi- 
cal conditions  are  such  that  the  use  of  such 
sound  amplifying  apparatus  will  deprive  the 
public  of  the  right  to  the  safe,  comfortable, 
convenient  and  peaceful  enjoyment  of  any 
public  street,  park  or  place,  for  street,  park 
or  public  purposes,  or  will  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  public. 

14.  A  permit  must  be  obtained  under  this 
section  from  tbe  commissioner  of  police  of 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  he  shall  issue  such 
permit  subject  to  all  the  conditions  and  re- 
strictlotis  contained  herein.  The  commis- 
sioner shall  not  deny  a  permit  for  any  spe- 
cific time,  location  or  use  to  any  applicant 
who  fully  compiles  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  except  for  one  or  more  of  the 
reasons  specified  herein,  or  for  the  non- 
j>ayment  of  the  fee  prescribed  herein,  or  to 
prevent  overlapping  in  the  granting  of 
permits. 

A  denial  by  the  commissioner  of  police  to 
issue  a  p>ermlt  hereunder,  may  be  reviewed 
by  a  board  consisting  of  the  mayor,  comp- 
troller and  president  of  the  council.  Such 
board  on  written  petition  of  the  applicant 
shall  hold  a  bearing  to  determine  if  such 
application  for  a  permit  was  properly  denied 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section.  If  the 
bo€ird  decides  the  application  and  p>ermlt 
were  Improperly  denied  by  the  commissioner 
of  police,  It  shall  order  him  to  Issue  such  per- 
mit upon  compliance  by  the  applicant  with 
all    applicable    provisions    of    this    section. 
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and  said  commissioner  of  police  shall  there- 
upon issue  such  permit. 

The  applicant  for  a  permit  to  use  or  cause 
to  be  used  sound  amplifying  equipment, 
whether  placed  upon  a  tnick  or  conveyance 
or  otherwise  for  the  non-conunercial  pur- 
poses above  deecrlbeds  shall  file  an  applica- 
tion statement  in  wrttlng  with  the  com- 
missioner of  police  at  least  five  days  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  proposed  use.  This  state- 
ment shall  be  filed  In  duplicate  and  shall 
state   the  following; 

(a)  Name  and  home  address  of  the  appli- 
cant. 

(b)  Business  address  of  applicant. 

(c)  License  nimiber  and  motor  number  ol 
the  sound  truck.  If  any,  to  be  used  by  appli- 
cant. 

(d)  Name  and  address  of  person  who 
owns  the  sound  truck  and  ampllflcatlon 
equipment. 

(e)  Name  and  address  of  persons  having 
direct  charge  of  sound  truck. 

(f )  Names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  who 
win  use  or  operate  the  sound  truck  and  per- 
sons using  and  operating  sound  ampllflcatlon 
equipment. 

<g)  Name  and  address  of  any  organization 
sponsoring  or  responsible  for  the  use  and  op- 
eration of  said  sound  amplifying  equipment 

(h)  A  general  statement  of  the  purpose  for 
which  the  sound  ampllfymg  equipment  will 
be  used  and  a  general  statement  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  to  be  broadcast. 

(i)  A  statement  as  to  the  streets,  sections, 
parks  or  public  places  of  the  city  at,  on  or  In 
which  the  said  sound  amplifying  equipment 
will  be  used,  giving  locations. 

(J)  Proposed  periods  of  operation  of  said 
sound  amplifying  equipment  aind  length  of 
time  of  each  individual  operation. 

(k)  The  number  of  days  of  proposed  op- 
eration of  such  sound  amplifying  equipment 
under  the  permit,  not  exceeding  three  days. 

(1)  General  description  of  the  sound  am- 
plifying equipment  which  is  to  be  used  and 
vehicle  on  which  it  Is  carried.  If  any. 

(m)  Maximum  sound  producing  power  of 
the  sound  amplifying  equipment  to  be  used, 
stating : 

(1)  Wattage  to  be  used. 

(3)  Volume  in  decibels  of  the  sound  which 
win  be  produced. 

(3)  The  maximum  distance  sound  will  be 
thrown  from  the  sound  amplifying  equip- 
ment. 

(n)  Such  other  pertinent  information  as 
the  conmilssloner  of  police  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

(o)  A  statement  by  the  applicant  that  he 
and  all  other  persons  using  such  sound  am- 
plifying equipment  under  a  permit  herein 
shall  abide  by  all  the  restrictions  and  require- 
ments of  this  section,  and  will  observe  and 
abide  by  all  the  rules,  laws,  ordinances  and 
regulations  controlling  the  use  of  the  public 
streets,  parkways  and  public  places. 

Each  permit  Issued  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  describe  the  speclflc  location  in 
which  such  sound  amplifying  device,  equip- 
ment or  apparatus  may  be  used  or  operated 
thereunder,  the  exact  period  of  time  for 
which  such  amplifying  apparatus,  equipment 
or  device  may  be  operated  in  such  location, 
the  maximum  volume  of  sound  which  may 
be  employed  in  such  use  or  operation,  and 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  rs  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
health,  safety,  comfort,  convenience  and 
peaceful  enjoyment  by  the  public  of  their 
rights  to  use  the  public  streets,  parks  or 
places  for  street,  park  or  other  public  pur- 
poses, protecting  the  health,  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
securing  the  peace,  quiet  and  comfort  of  all 
its  inhabitants. 

One  copy  of  the  aforesaid  application  shall 
be  attached  to  the  permit  and  become  a  part 
thereof  and  shall  be  delivered  to  the  appli- 
cant who  shall  keep  such  permit  and  at- 
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tacbed  application  In  his  possession  during 
the  time  of  use  of  such  sound  amplifying 
apparatus  under  such  permit.  Such  permit 
and  attached  application  shall  be  promptly 
displayed  and  shown  to  any  police  officer  of 
the  city  of  Buffalo  upon  request. 

Any  false  statement  In  such  application 
for  a  permit  and  any  failure  to  abide  by  the 
limitations  set  forth  xinder  the  permit  and 
application,  shall  be  deenxed  a  distinct  and 
separate  violation  of  this  section.  No  permit 
shall  be  granted  covering  more  than  a  period 
of  three  days.  All  applications  shall  be 
checked  by  the  bureau  of  Identlflcatlon  of 
the  department  of  police,  and  the  police 
records  of  any  persons  whose  names  appear 
on  said  application  shall  be  attached  thereto. 

Each  applicant  for  a  permit  issued  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  pay  a  fee 
of  three  dollars  for  the  use  of  each  such 
sound  amplifying  device,  equipment  or  ap- 
paratus for  each  day  of  use;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  permits  for  the  use  of  sound 
amplifying  devices  or  appwratus  shall  be 
Issued  to  any  bureau,  commission,  board  or 
department  of  the  United  States,  the  state 
or  New  York,  the  county  of  Erie  and  the  city 
of  Buffalo  without  fee. 

All  monies  collected  herein  by  the  depart- 
ment of  police  shall  be  the  prop»erty  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  and  shall  be  accounted  for 
and  turned  over  weekly  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  city. 

No  permit  shall  be  issued  where  it  api>ears 
that  the  applicant  or  any  other  person  whose 
name  api>ear8  on  the  application  as  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  broadcsisting  of  such  sound, 
or  under  whose  auspices  such  sound  is  to  be 
broadcast,  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  or 
disorderly  conduct. 

§  1704.  General  provisions.  Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  article  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  production  of  music  in  connec- 
tion with  any  military,  civic  or  authorized 
parade,  funeral  procession  or  religious  cere- 
mony, nor  to  prevent  any  musical  pjerform- 
ance  conducted  under  the  consent  of  munic- 
ipal authorities. 

The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  not 
apply  to  police  officers  and  firemen  while  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  liber- 
ally construed  to  prevent  excessive,  unrea- 
sonable, disturbing  and  unnecessary  noise, 
due  consideration  being  given  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, time  of  day,  particular  location 
of  each  violation  and  the  demands  of  the 
public  health,  safety  and  welfare. 

This  article  shall  not  be  construed  as  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  sound  amplifying  equip- 
ment or  devices  during  unusual  and  non- 
conunercial  events  conducted  by  the  na- 
tional, state,  county  or  municipal  govern- 
ment. 

The  term  "sound  amplifying  device,  equip- 
ment or  apparatus"  shall  mean  any  radio  de- 
vice or  apparatus,  or  any  device  or  appara- 
tus for  the  amplification  of  any  sounds  from 
any  radio,  phonograph  or  other  sound-mak- 
ing or  sound-producing  device,  or  any  device 
or  apparatus  for  the  reproduction  or  ampli- 
fication of  the  human  voice  or  other  sound. 

Tbe  word  "i>erson"  as  used  herein,  shall 
include  the  singular  and  plural,  and  shall 
also  mean  and  Include  any  p>erson,  firm,  cor- 
poration, association,  club,  partnership,  so- 
ciety, union  or  any  other  form  of  association 
or  organization. 

It  Is  the  intention  herein  that  each  sep- 
arate provision  of  this  ordinance  shall  be 
construed  and  deemed  lndei>endent  of  all 
other  provisions  herein,  and  It  Is  further  the 
Intention  that  If  any  provision  of  this  article 
shall  be  declared  to  be  Invalid,  all  other  pro- 
visions thereof  shall  remain  valid  and  en- 
forceable. 

Chapter  LX:  (Traffic  Ordinance)  {  17.  Ve- 
hicles. Subd.  (6)  ZAMd  must  be  secured  so  no 
loud  noises  occasioned. 

(6)  The  use  of  a  vehicle  in  the  city  is 
prohibited  when  It  Is  so  loaded  with  Iron  or 
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other  material  as  to  create  loud  noises  while 
in  transit. 

Chapter  IX:  (Disorderly  Conduct)  {  6.  Dls- 
ttirbances  and  intoxication.  Subd.  (1)  No 
pterson  shall  make  or  assist  In  moving  any 
riot,  unreasonable  noise  or  disturbance  at 
or  within  any  house  or  building  or  in  a 
public  place. 

§  6.  Discharging  firearms  or  other  weaptons. 
No  p>erson  shall  fire,  shoot  or  discharge,  in 
any  place  or  building,  any  firearms,  air  gun, 
spring  gun,  archery  device  prop>elling  or  pro- 
jecting an  arrow,  cannon  or  artillery  piece, 
provided,  however,  that  the  prohibitions 
above  contained  shall  not  apply  to  a  lawfully 
licensed  amusement  or  to  a  duly  authorized 
rifle,  pistol  or  archery  range  or  to  any  duly 
authorized  p>ollce  or  military  p>er8onnel. 
Further  exceptions  may  be  made  hereto 
by  written  permit  of  the  commissioner  of 
p>ollce  under  circumstances  beneficially  and 
direcUy  affecting  the  public  health,  welfare 
and  safety. 

I  8.  Profane  language.  Subd.  (1)  No  person 
shall  use  profane  or  obscene  language  in  a 
public  place,  or  in  a  building  in  so  loud  a 
tone  that  it  shall  be  heard  by  persons  not 
within  said  building. 

Chapter  VII:  (Regulatory  Ordinances) 
§  113.  (This  Article  concerned  Railroads.)  It 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  in  the 
employ  of  any  railroad  comp>any  operating 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  to  i)ermlt  the 
whistle  of  the  locomotive  under  his  control 
to  be  blown,  except  for  necessary  signal  pur- 
poses. Any  p>erson  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  pay  a  p>enalty  of  $25.00  fur 
such  offense. 

Article  9 — Equipment  of  Motor  Vehicles  and 

Motorcycles 
Sec. 

375.  Equlp>ment. 

376.  Lampis,  signaling  devices  and  reflectors 

on  cocnmerclal  vehicles. 

377.  Vehicles  engaged  in  the  transpK>rtatlon 

of  logs  and  other  materials. 

378.  Motor  vehicles  engaged  in  the  ti^ansp>or- 

tatlon  of  Inflammable  liquids. 

379.  Motor  vehldee  engaged  in  the  transpwr- 

tatton  o(f  Inflammable  liquids. 

380.  Motor  vehicles  engaged  in  the  transpor- 

tation of  dangerous  articles. 

381.  Motorcycle  equipment. 

382.  Hydraulic  brake  fluid. 
S  375.  Equipment 

1.  Every  motor  vehicle  ojierated  or  driven 
up>on  the  public  highways  of  the  state,  shall 
be  provided  with  adequate  brakes  and  steer- 
ing mechanism  in  good  working  order  and 
sufficient  to  control  such  vehicle  at  all  times 
when  the  same  is  in  use,  and  a  suitable  and 
adequate  horn  or  other  device  for  signaling, 
which  horn  or  device  shall  produce  a  sound 
sufficiently  loud  to  serve  as  a  danger  warning 
but  shall  not  be  used  other  than  as  a  reason- 
able warning  nor  be  unnecessarily  loud  or 
harsh. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(d)  The  Provisions  of  this  subdivision  shall 
not  apiply  to  motor  vehicles,  trailers  and 
semitrailers  registered  pursuant  to  subdivi- 
sion thirteen  of  section  four  hundred  one 
of  this  chapter,  and  not  operated  upon  the 
public  highways  in  excess  of  one  and  one-half 
miles  by  dlreot  route  between  farms  or  p>or- 
tlons  of  farms  under  single  or  common 
ownership  or  opjeratlon. 

26.  A  gong  or  siren  whistle  shall  not  be  vised 
on  any  vehicle  other  than  an  authorized 
emergency  vehicle.  This  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  a  gong  or  siren  designed 
and  used  solely  as  a  burglar  alarm  on  a 
vehicle. 

31.  Mufflers.  Prevention  of  noise.  E^ery  mo- 
tor vehicle,  openated  or  driven  ufx>n  the  high- 
ways of  the  state,  shall  at  all  times  be 
equipped  with  an  adequate  muffler  in  con- 
stant operation  and  properly  maintained  to 
prevent  any  excessive  or  unusual  noise  tuid 
no  such  muffler  or  exhaust  system  shall  be 
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equipped  with  a  cut-out,  bypass,  or  similar 
device.  No  pterson  shall  modify  the  exhaust 
system  of  a  motor  vehicle  In  a  manner  which 
win  amplify  or  Increase  the  noise  emitted  by 
the  motor  of  such  vehicle  above  that  emitted 
by  the  muffler  originally  installed  on  the  ve- 
hicle and  such  original  muffler  shaU  comply 
with  all  the  requirements  of  this  saotlon. 

A  muffler  Is  a  device  consisting  of  a  series 
of  chambers  or  baffle  plates,  or  other  mechan- 
ical design  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  ex- 
haust gas  from  an  internal  combustion  en- 
gine, and  effective  in  reducing  noise. 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Zoning  Ordinance:  Sec.  99  and  Sec  106 
(Provisions  of  the  Municipal  Code  are  in- 
cluded   in    the    Chicago    Zoning   Ordinance, 
Chapter  194A.  Sound  level  readings  are  taken 
when  complaints  are  flled.) 

Noise 

99-56.  Sundry  noises  restricted. — No  per- 
son shall  make,  or  cause,  permit  or  allow  to 
be  made.  up>on  a  public  way,  or  in  such  close 
proximity  to  a  public  way  as  to  be  distinctly 
and  loudly  audible  upon  such  public  way, 
any  noise  of  any  kind  by  crying,  calling  or 
shouting  or  by  means  of  any  whistle,  rattle, 
bell,  gong,  clapper,  hanuner,  drum,  horn, 
hand  organ,  mechanlcaUy  operated  piano, 
other  musical  instrument,  wind  Instrument, 
sound  ampUfler,  or  similar  mechanical  device 
provided,  that  the  said  restrictions  shall  not 
apply  to  any  licensed  peddler  crying  or  call- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  advertising  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise  when  lawfully  using 
any  public  alley  In  the  city  between  the  hours 
of  11  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  (Amend.  Coun.  J. 
12-21-39,  p.  1396.) 

99-57.  Hand  organs. — No  person  shall  use 
or  perform  with  any  hand  organ  or  other 
musical  instrument  or  device,  for  pay  or  in 
expectation  of  payment.  In  any  public  way 
or  public  place  of  the  city  before  nine  o'clock 
a.m.  or  after  nine  o'clock  p.m.  of  any  day, 
under  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars 
nor  more  than  twenty-flve  dollars  for  each 
offense. 

99-68.  Transporting  rails  and  pillars. — All 
rails,  pillars,  and  columns  of  Iron,  steel,  or 
other  metal  which  are  being  transported  on 
the  public  ways  of  the  city  shall  be  so  loaded 
as  to  avoid  causing  loud  noises  or  disturbing 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  such  public  ways, 
under  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  twenty-five 
d.oUars  for  each  offense. 

99-59.  Steam  whistle. — No  person  shall 
blow  or  cause  to  be  blown,  within  the  city, 
the  steam  whistle  of  any  stationary  steam 
plant  as  a  signal  for  commencing  or  suspend- 
ing work,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

This  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  for- 
bidding the  use  of  steam  whistles  as  alarm 
signals  In  case  of  flre,  collision,  or  other  Im- 
minent danger. 

99-60.  Pneumatic  hanmier. — It  shaU  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  construct  or 
maintain,  within  two  hundred  feet  of  any 
residence,  a  factory  wherein  are  used  pneu- 
matic hammers  or  other  app>aratU8  which 
cause  loud  or  unusual  noises.  Any  pierson  vi- 
olating any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-flve  dol- 
lars nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for 
each  offense,  and  each  day's  violation  shaU  be 
considered  a  separate  and  distinct  offense. 

90-60.1.  Building  operations  at  night. — It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  use  any 
pile  driver,  shovel,  hammer,  derrick,  hoist, 
tractor,  roUer  or  other  mechanical  apparatus 
op>erated  by  fuel  or  electric  power  in  building 
or  construction  op>erBtlons  between  the  hours 
of  9:30  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  8:00 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  except  for  work  on 
public  improvements  and  work  of  public- 
service  utlUtles,  within  600  feet  of  any  build- 
ing used  for  residential  or  hospital  purposes. 

Any  person  violating  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  of- 
fense, and  each  day's  violation  of  the  same 
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a  separate  and  distinct  ot- 
toun.   J.    10-31-51,   p.    1166; 


shall  constitute 
fense.    |  Added. 
3-6-63,  p.  9023. 

Violatioti  of  Chapter  Provisions 
99-74.  PenaJtv. — Any  person  violating  any 
of  the  provlstoms  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
fined  not  leee  Ithan  five  dollars  and  not 
more  than  tw<^  hundred  dollars  for  each 
offense,  except  'where  otherwise  specifically 
provided.  A  serrate  and  distinct  offense 
sh&ll  be  held  tq  have  been  committed  each 
day  any  p>er8on  continues  to  violate  any  of 
the  provisions  Bereof.  |  Amend.  Coun.  J.  6- 
11-47.  p.  308;  6-30-54,  p.  7829.] 

prohibited. — No  bellman  or 
crter,  nor  any  drbin,  flfe,  or  other  Instrument 
of  music,  nor  any  show  signal  or  other  means 
of  attracting  tl^e  attention  oif  the  public, 
other  than  a  sl^n  or  flag,  shall  be  employed 
or  permitted  to  be  used  In  connection  with 
any  auction  sa  e  at  or  near  any  place  of 
such  sale,  or  at  or  near  any  auction  room. 
106-19.  Penally. — Any  person  violating 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  where 
no  other  penalt  f  is  provided,  shall  be  fined 

nor  more  than  two  hundred 

offense. 
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Bull|llng  Code  Sec.  10 

Standards — Noise 
tlons. 
dstablished  in  a  Manufactur- 
aftsr  the  effective  date  of  this 
imendment  shall  be  so  op- 
comply  with   the   performance 
governing  noise  set  forth  hereln- 
dlatrict  in  which  such  use  shall 
pro^jlded  that  such  performance 
not    be    applicable    to    the 
alteration  or  relocation  of  exist- 
o<|currlng  hereafter  or  the  en- 
or  addition  to  existing 
lereafter  when  such  altera- 
enlargement,   expansion  or 
place   upon  proi>erty  which, 
the  peissage  of  this  compre- 
amendrient.  Is  owned  or  occupied  by 
firm  or  corporation,  or  their 
legal  representatives  or  suc- 
such  alteration,  relocation, 
ex)}ansion  or  addition  and,  pro- 
such  performance  stand - 
not   be   applicable    to   new 
such  owner  or  occupier  upon 
undeveloped   property   which,   at 
construction,  is  contiguous 
manufacturing   use   and.   at 
passage  of  this  comprehen- 
is  being  held  by  such  owner 
development   for   manufac- 
AU  such  construction,  al- 
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10.5-1  Performance  Standards — Noise — 
Ml-1  To  Ml-5  Restricted  Manufacturing  Dis- 
tricts. 

In  the  M-1  to  M-5  Districts  Inclusive, 
at  no  point  on  the  boundary  of  a  Residence 
or  Business  District  shall  the  sound  pressure 
level  of  any  Individual  operation  or  plant 
(Other  than  background  noises  produced  by 
sources  not  under  the  control  of  this  ordi- 
nance, such  as  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles 
or  other  transportation  facilities)  exceed  the 
decibel  levels  In  the  designated  octave  bands 
shown   below  for  the  districts  indicated. 
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Octave  band 
cycles  per  second 

Along  residence 
district  bound- 
aries—Maximum 
permitted  sound 
level  In  decibels 

Along  business 
district  bound- 
aries—Maximum 
permitted  sound 
level  in  decibels 

0to75 

72 
67 
M 
« 
« 
M 
3* 
32 

79 

75  to  150 

74 

150  to  300 

300  to  600 

66 
59 

600  to  1  200 

53 

1,200  to  2,400 

2,400 to  4,800 -. 

Above4,800 

47 
41 
39 

10.5-2  Performance  Standards — Noise — 
M2-1  To  M2-5  General  Manufacturing  Dis- 
tricts. 

In  the  M2-1  to  M2-5  Districts  inclusive 
at  no  point  either  on  the  boundary  of  a  resi- 
dence or  business  district  or  at  125  feet  from 
the  nearest  property  line  of  a  plant  or  oper- 
ation, whichever  distance  is  greater,  shall 
the  sound  pressure  level  of  any  individual 
operation  or  plant  (other  than  background 
noises  produced  by  sources  not  under  the 
control  of  this  ordinance,  such  as  the  oper- 
ation of  motor  vehicles  or  other  transpor- 
tation facilities)  exceed  the  decibel  levels 
in  the  designated  octave  bands  shown  below 
for  the  districts  Included. 


Maximum 

per- 

Maximum  per- 

mitted sound  level 

mitted  sound  level 

in  decibels  i 

long 

in  decibels  along 

residence  district 

business  district 

boundaries  o 

125 

boundaries  or  125 

feet  from  plant  or 

feet  from  plant  or 

Octave  band  cycles 

operation  property 

operation  property 

per  second 

line 

line 

0to75 

72 
67 
61 
S6 
SO 
4S 

79 

75  to  150 

74 

150  to  300 

68 

300  to  600 

62 

600  to  1.200 

56 

1,200  to  2,400 

51 

2,400  to  4,800 

41 

47 

Above  4  800      . 

38 

44 

10.5-3  Performance  Standards — Noise — 
M3-1  To  M3-5  Heavy  Manufacturing  Dis- 
tricts. 

In  the  M3-1  to  M3-5  Districts  inclusive,  at 
no  point  either  on  the  boundary  of  a  resi- 
dence or  business  district  or  at  125  feet  from 
the  nearest  property  line  of  a  plant  or  opera- 
tion, whichever  distance  is  greater,  shall  the 
sound  pressure  level  of  any  individual  opera- 
tion or  plant  (other  than  background  noises 
produced  by  sources  not  under  the  control  of 
this  ordinance,  such  as  the  operation  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  or  other  transportation  facilities) 
exceed  the  decibel  levels  in  the  designated 
octave  bands  shown  below  for  the  districts 
included. 


Maximum  per- 

Maximum per- 

mitted sound  level 

mitted  sound  level 

in  decibels  along 

in  decibels  along 

residence  district 

business  district 

boundaries  or  125 

boundaries  or  125 

feet  from  plant  or 

feet  from  plant  or 

Octave  band  cycles 

operation  property 

operation  property 

per  second 

line 

line 

0to75        

75 
70 
65 
59 
S3 

80 

75  to  150  

75 

150  to  300 

70 

300  to  600 

64 

600  to  1,200        

58 

1,200  to  2,400 

48 

53 

2,400  to  4,800 

44 

49 

Above  4,800 

41 

46 

10.6  Performance  Standards — Vibration — 
Use  and  Bulk  Regulations. 

Any  use  established  in  a  Manufacturing 
District  after  the  effective  date  of  this  com- 
prehensive amendment  shall  be  so  operated 
as  to  comply  with  the  performance  standards 
governing  vibration  set  forth  hereinafter 
for  the  district  in  which  such  use  shall  be 
located.  No  use  already  established  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  comprehensive  amend- 
ment shall  be  so  altered  or  modified  as  to 
conflict  with,  or  further  conflict  with,  the 
performance  standards  governing  vibration 
established  hereinafter  for  the  district  in 
which  such  use  Is  located. 

10.6-1  Performance  Standards — Vibration— 
Ml-1  To  Ml-5  Restricted  Manufacturing  Dis- 
tricts. 

In  the  Ml-1  to  Ml-5  Districts  Inclusive, 
any  use  or  portion  thereof  creating  Intense 
earth-shaking  vibrations  such  as  are  created 
by  heavy  drop  forges,  or  heavy  hydraulic 
surges  shall  be  set  back  at  least  300  feet  from 
the  lot  lines  on  all  sides,  except  for  lot  lines 
adjoining  an  M3  District  where  such  set  back 
shall  not  be  required,  but  in  no  case  shall 
any  such  vibration  be  allowed  to  create  a 
nuisance  or  hazard  beyond  the  lot  lines. 

10.6-2  Performance  Standards — Vibration— 
M2-1  To  M2-5  General  Manufacturing  Dis- 
tricts. 

In  the  M2-1  to  M2-5  Districts  inclusive, 
any  use  or  portion  thereof  creating  Intense 
earth-shaking  vibrations  such  as  are  created 
by  heavy  drop  forges,  or  heavy  hydraulic 
surges,  shall  be  set  back  at  least  300  feet  from 
the  boundary  of  a  Residence,  Business,  or 
Commercial  District  and  at  least  150  feet  from 
the  boundary  of  an  Ml  District,  unless  such 
operation  Is  controlled  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  transmission  beyond  the  lot  lines 
of  earthshaklng  vibrations  perceptible  with- 
out the  aid  of  instruments. 

10.6-3  Performance  Standards — Vibration— 
M3-1  To  M3-5  Heavy  Manufacturing  Dis- 
tricts. 

In  the  M3-1  to  M3-5  Districts  inclusive,  the 

performance  standards  governing  vibration 

In  the  M2  Districts  shall  apply. 

Ctnctnnffltt,  Ohio 

City  Ordinances:   Ch,  511:   Sec.  901 

Chapter  511:   Miscellaneous 

§  511-2.  Loud  Noise  in  the  Operation  of 
Vehicles. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  upon  any 
street  or  highway  so  as  to  create  loud  or 
excessive  noise.  Any  person  operating  a  ve- 
hicle on  a  street  or  highway  which  emits 
or  creates  sound  or  noise  In  excess  of  95 
decibels  as  measured  on  the  A  scale  of  a 
General  Radio  Company  No.  1551-A  sound 
level  meter,  or  equivalent,  stationed  at  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  twenty  ( 20 )  feet  to 
the  right  of  the  vehicle  as  said  vehicle  passes 
the  sound  level  meter,  shall,  prima  facie, 
be  guilty  of  producing  loud  or  excessive  noise. 
Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit the  blowing  of  horns  when  necessary 
to  prevent  an  accident  or  the  use  of  sirens 
or  other  similar  devices  on  authorized  emer- 
gency vehicles. 

Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
five  dollars  ($25.00)  for  the  first  offense  and 
for  the  second  and  subsequent  conviction 
within  one  year  thereafter  by  a  fine  of  not 
to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00). 

(Ordained  by  Ord.  No.  430-1953,  effective 
Oct.  30.  1953;  amended  by  Ord.  No.  406-1958, 
effective  Dec.  13,  1958). 

§  511-16.  Noisy  Mufflers. — No  person  shall 
sell,  or  give  away  for  use  upon,  or  Install,  or 
use  on  any  motor  vehicle  operated  In  the  city 
of  Cincinnati,  any  type  of  muffler  that  shall 
modify  the  exhaust  system  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle In  any  manner  that  will  amplify  or  In- 
crease the  noise  emitted  by  the  motor  of  such 
vehicle. 

(Ordained  by  Ord.  No.  353-1957,  effectlTe 
Oct.  11,  1957). 
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5  901-L7.  Loud  Noises. — It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to 
operate  or  cause  to  be  operated,  any  whistle, 
rattle,  bell,  gong,  clapper,  hammer,  driim, 
horn,  player  piano,  calliope,  radio,  phono- 
graph, or  other  sound-producing  or  sound- 
amplifying  Instrument  or  In  any  other  way 
to  create  noise  or  sound  in  such  manner  as 
to  disturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  a  neighbor- 
hood or  to  interfere  with  the  transaction  of 
business  or  other  ordinary  pursuits.  Any 
violation  of  this  section  shall  be  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  dol- 
lars ($25.00);  but  nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  usual  and  reasonable 
operation  of  steam  railroads,  electric  rail- 
ways and  motor  buses,  or  to  prohibit  the  rea- 
sonable use  of  automobile  warning  signals, 
the  reasonable  ring  of  church  bells  or  the 
reasonable  and  ordinary  noises  attendant  on 
athletic  contests  or  lawful  public  or  seml- 
publlc  meetings,  parades  or  celebrations. 

(oC  618) 

§  901-L8.  Loud  Noises,  Music. — It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person,  association,  firm 
or  corporation,  operating  a  restaurant,  hotel, 
summer  garden  or  other  place  of  refreshment 
or  entertalrunent  to  permit,  or  for  any  per- 
son in  or  about  such  restaurant,  hotel,  sum- 
mer garden  or  other  place  of  refreshment 
or  entertainment  to  engage  In,  the  playing 
or  rendition  of  music  of  any  kind,  singing, 
loud  talking  or  other  noises  on  or  about 
the  premises,  in  such  manner  as  to  disturb 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  neighborhood, 
having  due  regard  for  the  proximity  of  places 
of  residence,  hospitals,  or  other  residential 
institutions  and  to  any  other  conditions  af- 
fected by  such  noises. 

It  shall  be  prima  facie  unlawful  for  any 
person,  association,  firm  or  corporation,  op- 
erating a  restaurant,  hotel,  summer  garden 
or  other  place  of  refreshment  or  entertain- 
ment to  permit,  or  for  any  person  in  or  about 
such  restaurant,  hotel,  summer  garden  or 
other  place  of  refreshment  or  entertainment 
to  engage  In  the  playing  or  rendition  of 
music  of  any  kind,  singing,  loud  talking  or 
other  noises  on  or  about  the  premises  during 
the  night  season  after  eleven  o'clock  p.m. 

In  every  charge  of  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion the  affidavit  shall  state  the  hour  at 
which  the  offense  is  alleged  to  have  occurred. 

Any  person,  association,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion violating  this  section  shall  be  fined  not 
to  exceed  two  hundred  dollars  ($200.00). 

(oC  618-1) 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Business  Regulation  and  Licensing  Code: 

Art.  5 

Article  Five — Businesses 

Chapter  531:   Amplification  Equipment; 

Sound  Trucks 

531.01  Definition. — For  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  the  following  words  and  phrases 
shall  have  the  meanings  ascribed  to  them  by 
this  section: 

"Aircraft"  shall  mean  any  contrivance 
now  known  or  hereafter  Invented,  used  or 
designed  for  navigation  or  flight  In  the  air. 

"Sound  amplification  equipment"  shall 
mean  any  machine  or  device  for  the  amplifi- 
cation of  the  human  voice,  music  or  any 
other  noise  or  sound,  but  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  including  standard  radios  or  pho- 
nographs and  other  devices  of  like  nature 
when  used  and  heard  only  by  persons  who 
are  In  the  building,  vehicle  or  aircraft  or  on 
the  privately  owned  premises  where  such  ra- 
dio, phonograph  or  similar  device  is  located, 
nor  as  Including  warning  devices  on  author- 
ized emergency  vehicles  or  aircraft,  or  horns 
or  any  other  warning  devices  used  only  for 
trafflce  safety  purposes. 

"Sound  truck"  shall  mean  any  vehicle,  hav- 
ing mounted  thereon  or  attached  thereto, 
any  sound  amplification  equipment.  (§  28.7.) 

531.02  Use  in  aircraft  prohibited. — No  per- 
son shall  operate  or  cause  to  be  operated  In 
and  over  the  City  any  aircraft  with  sound 
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amplification  equipment  In  operation,  the 
sound  from  which  Is  plainly  audible  to  per- 
sons on  the  streets  or  public  grounds  of  the 
City.  (S  28.8.) 

531.03  Commercial  tise  restriction. — No 
person  shall  operate  or  cause  to  be  operated 
for  commercial  advertising  purposes  any 
sound  amplification  equipment,  the  sound 
from  which  is  plainly  audible  to  persons  on 
the  streets  or  public  grounds.  (S28.9.) 

531.04  Regulations  for  noncommercial 
use. — The  operation  of  sound  amplification 
equipment  for  noncommercial  purposes  shall 
be  permitted  subject  to  the  limitations  set 
forth  In  C.C.  531.05  through  531.10.  ( §  28.10.) 

531.05  Registration  statement. — No  person 
shall  operate  or  cause  to  be  operated  on 
the  streets  or  public  grounds  any  sound 
amplification  equipment,  or  operate  or  cause 
t-^  be  operated  any  sound  amplification 
equipment  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
sound  thereon  on  and  over  the  streets  or 
public  grounds  without  first.  In  either  case, 
filing  a  written  registration  statement  with 
the  Director  of  Public  Safety.  Nothing  herein 
stated  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  a 
registration  statement  to  be  filed  in  case 
o  the  operation  of  sound  amplification 
equipment  on  privately  owned  premises 
when  the  sound  from  such  is  not  audible 
beyond  the  limits  of  such  premises  or  where 
such  sound  is  not  greater  than  is  reasonably 
necessary  to  be  plainly  audible  to  persons 
lawfully  assembled  on  such  premises  as  vol- 
untary listeners  thereto. 

Such  registration  statement  shall  be  filed 
in  duplicate  and  shall  state  the  following: 

(a)  Name,  home  address  and  place  of  busi- 
ness of  applicant. 

(b)  Name,  home  address  and  place  of  busi- 
ness of  owner  of  sound  amplification 
equipment. 

(c)  Name  and  address  of  person  having 
direct  charge  of  sound  amplification 
equipment. 

(d)  General  description  of  sound  ampli- 
fication equipment  including  statement 
whether  to  be  employed  as  a  stationary  in- 
stallation or  on  a  moving  sound  truck. 

(e)  If  sound  truck  used,  its  license  and 
motor  number. 

(f)  The  noncommercial  use  or  purpose  for 
which  sound  amplification  equipment  will  be 
used. 

(g)  If  moving  sound  truck  used,  a  general 
description  of  the  sections  of  the  City  In 
which  it  will  be  used. 

(h)  If  sound  amplification  equipment  Is 
to  be  operated  from  stationary  Installation, 
a  general  statement  as  to  such  location  and 
as  to  size  of  the  area  which  will  be  occupied 
by  any  lawful  assemblage  voluntarily  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose  of  listening  thereto. 

(1)  The  proposed  times  that  such  sound 
amplification  equipment  will  be  in  operation. 

(J)  The  approximate  maximum  distance 
for  which  sound  will  be  thrown  from  the 
sound  amplification  equipment  during  the 
proposed  operation. 

The  Director  of  Public  Safety  shall  return 
to  each  such  applicant  one  copy  of  such 
registration  statement  duly  certified  by  the 
Director  as  a  copy  of  such  application.  No 
person  required  herein  to  file  a  registration 
statement  shall  operate  any  sound  amplifi- 
cation equipment  unless  such  person  has  in 
his  (possession  a  certified  copy  of  the  regis- 
tration statement,  and  this  copy  shall  be 
promptly  displayed  and  shown  to  any  police- 
man on  request  ( §28.10. ) 

531.06  Attracting  attention  to  buildings. — 
No  person  shall  operate  or  cause  to  be  oper- 
ated, for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  any  building,  structure 
or  location,  any  sound  amplification  equip- 
ment, the  sound  from  which  is  plainly  audi- 
ble to  persons  on  the  streets  or  public 
grounds.  (§  28.10.) 

531.07  Equipment  near  hospitals,  schools, 
churches. — No  person  shall,  within  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  of  a  hospital,  school. 
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church  or  courtbovise.  In  actual  \xat  of  such, 
operate  or  cause  to  be  operated  any  sound 
amplification  equipment,  the  sound  from 
which  Is  plainly  audible  to  piersons  on  the 
streets  or  public  grounds.  ( i  28.10. ) 

531.08  Indecent  langtiage. — No  person 
shall  operate  or  cause  to  be  operated  any 
sound  amplification  equipment  the  sound 
from  which  Is  profane,  lewd  or  Indecent. 
(§28.10.) 

531.09  Only  human  voices  or  music  to  be 
amplified. — No  fjerson  shall  operate  or  cause 
to  be  operated  any  sound  amplification 
equipment  for  which  a  registration  statement 
is  herein  required  to  be  filed  except  for  the 
purpose  of  the  amplification  of  the  human 
voice  or  music.  ( S  28.10. ) 

531.10  Volume. — The  operation  of  sound 
amplification  equipment  for  the  purpose  of 
the  amplification  of  any  noncommercial 
speech,  address,  announcement  or  music  to 
persons  lawfully  assembled  as  voluntary  lis- 
teners thereto  shall  be  permitted,  but  no  per- 
son shall  operate  or  cause  to  be  operated 
any  sound  amplification  equipment,  the 
sound  from  which  is  plainly  audible  to  per- 
sons on  the  streets  or  public  grounds,  with- 
out controUiiLg  the  volume  of  sound  so  as 
not  to  be  greater  than  reasonably  required 
to  be  plainly  audible  throughout  the  area 
of  such  lawful  voluntary  assemblage. 
(§28.10.) 

531.11  Regulations  for  sound  trucks. — No 
person  shall  operate  or  cause  to  be  operated 
any  sound  amplification  equipment,  the 
sound  of  which  Is  plainly  audible  to  persons 
on  the  streets  and  public  grounds,  for  any 
purpose  except  as  set  forth  in  C.  C.  531.10; 
provided,  however,  that  the  requlrenient  of 
the  presence  of  a  lawful  assemblage  of  vol- 
untary listeners  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
the  use  of  sound  amplification  eqtilpment 
on  moving  sound  trucks,  which  are  operated 
in  accordance  with  the  limitations  herein- 
above set  forth  and  the  following  additional 
regulations: 

(a)  Such  operation  Is  forbidden  on  Sun- 
days and  legal  holidays  and  between  the 
hours  of  5:00  p.m.  and  9:00  a.m..  except  as 
an  Integral  part  of  an  authorized  parade. 

(b)  Such  sound  truck  shall  be  operated  at 
a  speed  of  at  least  ten  miles  pter  hour  except 
when  such  truck  is  stopped  or  Impeded  by 
traffic,  in  which  case  the  sound  amplification 
equipment  shall  not  be  operated  for  longer 
than  one  minute  at  each  such  stop. 

(c)  Except  as  an  integral  part  of  an  au- 
thorized parade,  the  operation  of  such  sound 
truck  shall  be  forbidden  within  the  down- 
town congested  traffic  area,  bounded  by  and 
including  Naughten  Street  on  the  north. 
Grant  Avenue  on  the  east.  Mound  Street  on 
the  south  and  Riverside  Drive  and  West 
Street  on  the  west. 

(d)  Such  sound  truck  shall  not  be  operated 
over  the  same  street  or  pwrtlon  of  any  public 
grounds  more  than  once  during  any  one  day. 

(e)  The  volume  of  sound  from  such  sound 
truck  shall  be  controlled  so  that  It  will  not 
be  audible  for  a  distance  in  excess  of  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  sound  truck  and  so 
that  such  volume  Is  not  unreasonably  loud, 
raucous.  Jarring,  disturbing  or  a  nuisance  to 
p>ersDns  within  the  area  of  audibility.  ( § 
28.11). 

531.12  Exceptions. — Nothing  contained  In 
this  article  shall  be  coristrued  as  prohibiting 
the  ringing  or  playing  of  bells  or  chimes  in 
or  upwn  church  buildings,  as  prohibiting  the 
amplification  of  yuletide  music  during  a  pe- 
riod of  not  to  exceed  two  weeks  inmiedlately 
prior  to  and  Including  Christmas  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  amplification  of  ynletlde 
music  is  not  unreasonably  loud,  raucotis, 
Jarring,  disturbing  or  a  nuisance  to  p>ersons 
within  the  area  of  audibility,  as  prohibiting 
the  use  of  sound  amplification  eqvilpment  on 
private  premises  for  the  communication  of 
instructions  and  warnings  to  or  between  em- 
ployees in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  a  business 
or  industry  to  the  extent  that  such  ampUfi- 
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catton  \a  not  greater  than  is  reaaonably  nec- 
essary to  be  plal»Iy  audible  to  such  em- 
ployees, nor  as  prohibiting  the  use  of  sound 
amplification  equipment  In  emergencies  for 
the  preservation  o|  the  life.  limb,  health  and 
property  of  any  person,  (f  38.13.) 

General  Offelises  Code;  Ch.  3337 

3337.11.  Nighttime  operation  of  noisy  busi- 
ness m  residence  area. — No  owner,  proprietor, 
manager  or  superintendent  of  a  manufactory, 
or  other  business  or  plant.  In  which  machin- 
ery or  other  instruaaentalltles  are  used  which 
produce  loud  or  dktvu-blng  noises.  In  a  resi- 
dence block  or  sqiiare  bounded  by  three  or 
more  public  street^.  In  which  more  than  sixty 
per  cent  In  area  of!  the  surface  of  the  land  Is 
cywned  or  used  for  residence  purposes,  shall 
keep  open  or  operate  such  factory,  plant  or 
business  between  the  hours  of  10:00  pjn.  and 
6:00  a.m.:  provided,  however,  that  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  person  while  en- 
gaged In  the  construction  or  reconstruction 
of  a  public  street  br  highway  pursuant  to  a 
contract  with  the  blty  of  Columbus  or  State 
of  Ohio.  (Ord.  636-i63.) 

3337.13.  Blowing  whistles. — It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  rall»oad  company  or  any  agent 
or  employee  of  an^  railroad  company  or  for 
any  person  to  blo^  or  sound  any  locomotive 
whistle,  or  other  $team  whistle,  within  the 
eorponat*  limits,     j 

'  The. pao visions  ajf  this  section  shall  not  be 
construed  so  as  tt)  prevent  the  blowing  or 
sounding  of  any  lo(»motlve  whistle  In  case  of 
immediate  dangef,  or  of  the  blowing  or 
sounding  of  any  steam  whistle  when  it  may 
be  necessary,  in  n4>tlfylng  employees  of  fac- 
tories of  the  time  |of  commencing  and  stop- 
ping work,  (i  28.3  I 

2327.13.  Noise  nfcar  hospitals. — No  person 
shall  emit  or  causej  any  loud  noise  within  one 
hundred  and  fifty  (eet  from  the  outer  lines  of 
the  biilldlng  or  grounds  of  any  hospital. 
(5  28.3.) 

2337.14.  Soundldg  instrument  to  gain  busi- 
ness.— No  person  anall  employ  any  bell  man, 
or  use  or  cause  toibe  used  any  bell  or  other 
sounding  Instrument,  as  a  means  of  attract- 
ing people  to  an  a«ctlon  or  other  place,  or  to 
gain  passengers  icx  any  carriage,  cab,  hack, 
coach,  or  omnibus^  or  other  vehicle.  No  per- 
son shall  permit  4ny  such  bell  or  sounding 
instrument  to  be  i^sed  for  or  on  bis  account. 
(J  28.4.) 

2327.15.  Disturbing  persons  with  bell  or 
noisemaker. — No  pferson  designedly  shall  dis- 
turb or  annoy  an}  person  or  assembly  with 
bells,  horns,  driimt,  or  by  any  other  noise,  or 
by  ringing  doorbells.  (  !  28.5.) 

Zoning  Code:  Ch.  3343 
3343.11  Noise,  aiei&mic  effects  and  partic- 
ulate matter;  performance  standards  for 
EQ  Excavation  a^id  Quarrying  Districts. — 
(a)(1)  As  measured  at  any  street  or  other 
property  line,  the  jmaxlmum  sound  Intensity 
resulting  from  bitting  or  drilling  shall  not 
exceed    one    hundt'ed    decibels. 

(2)  The  quantify  of  explosive  In  any  pri- 
mary shot  shall  I  be  controlled  to  prevent 
damage  to  any  structure  of  'jormal  con- 
struction or  to  a^ld  creation  of  a  nuisance 
to  surrounding  property  and  shall  not  ex- 
ceed that  specified  in  the  following  table: 


Distance  from  blast  area 
nearest  structure,  neitlier 
quarry  owned  nor  quarry 
leased  (in  feet) 


Maximum  quantity  of  explo- 
sives per  shot  for  instantaneous 
firing  or  per  delay  tor  delay 
firing  in  pounds 


1001 340 

200 420 

300 525 

400 635 

500 800 

600 950 

700 1,175 

800 1,500 

900 1.830 

1.000.- 2,250 

Footnotes  at  em  1  of  table. 


Normal 
overburden 
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Maximum  quantity  of  explo- 
sives per  shot  for  instantaneous 
firing  or  per  delay  for  delay 


Distance  from  blast  area  to 
nearest  structure,  neither 
quarry  owned  nor  quarry 
leased  (in  feet) 

firing  in 

pounds 

Normal 
overburden 

Abnormal 
overburden  > 

1,200 

3.500 

610 

1.400 

820 

1,600 

1,250 

1,800 

1.900 

2,000 

3.000 

Abnormal 
overburden ' 


I  Minimum  allowable  distance  when  approved  missile  pro- 
tection methods  are  used. 
1  More  than  50  feet  to  bedrock. 

(3)  When  ground  frequency  and  displace- 
ment in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  explosive 
in  a  primary  blast  can  be  determined  by  ap- 
proved instrumentation,  such  blast  shall  be 
controlled  In  accordance  with  the  maximum 
allowable  amplitudes  of  ground  vibration  in 
relation  to  vibration  frequency  specified  In 
the  following  table: 

Tabid  of  frequency. — Amplitude  relations  fre- 
quency of  TntLrimum  amplitude  ground 
motion  in  cycles  per  second  inches 

Up  to  10 Not  more  than  0.0305 

20 0.0153 

30 0.0102 

40 —  0.0076 

50 0.0061 

60 0.0061 

334J.03  Noise. — All  noise  shall  be  muffled 
so  ^  not  to  be  objectionable  due  to  inter- 
mlttence,  beat  frequency  or  shrillness  and, 
as  measured  at  any  property  line,  shall  not 
exceed  the  following  intensity  In  relation  to 
sound  frequency:  (See  C.  C.  3343.10  for  re- 
quirements for  EQ  Excavation  and  Quarrying 
Districts). 

MAXIMUM  PERMITTED  SOUND  LEVELS.  IN  DECIBELS,  FOR 
M-1  AND  M-MANUFACTURING  DISTRICTS 


70 
78 
100 
125 
160 
200 
245 
300 
360 
430 


Octave  band  in  cycles 
per  second 

Along 

residence 

district 

boundaries 

(decibels) 

District 

boundaries 

along 

commercial 

(decibels) 

0  to  150 

65 

75 

150  to  300 

57 

67 

300  to  600 

50 

60 

600  to  1200. 

45 

55 

1  200  to  2.400 

40 

50 

2  400  to  4  800 

34 

43 

Above  4  800 

32 

40 

Such  sound  levels  shall  be  measured  with 
a  sound  level  meter  and  an  octave  band 
analyzer  conforming  with  specifications  of 


the  American  Standards  Association.  ( §  47.07; 
Ord.  1640-58.) 

(b)  Secondary  Blasting. 

(1)  Whenever  practicable,  oversize  frag- 
ments  shall  be  reduced  to  shovel  or  crusher 
size  by  use  of  the  ball  method. 

(3)   Mud-capping  shall  be  prohibited. 

(3)  Not  more  than  ten  pounds  of  explo- 
sives shall  be  detonated  at  any  one  time  in  a 
secondary  blast. 

(c)  OtTier  requirements. 

Any  users  authorized  In  an  EQ  District 
shall  comply  with  C.  C.  3341.03.  (§47.07;  Ord. 
1540-68.) 

Dallas,    Tex. 
Zoning  Ordinance 

10-420  Noise. 

10-431  Measurement  of  noise  shall  be 
made  with  a  sound  level  meter  and  octave 
band  analyzer  meeting  the  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  American  Standards  Associa- 
tion. The  Instruments  shall  be  maintained 
in  calibration  and  good  working  order.  Oc- 
tave band  corrections  may  be  employed  in 
meeting  the  response  specification.  A  cali- 
bration check  shall  be  made  of  the  system 
at  the  time  of  any  noise  measurement. 
Measurements  recorded  shall  be  taken  so  as 
to  provide  a  proper  representation  of  the 
noise  source.  The  microphone  during  meas- 
urement shall  be  positioned  so  as  not  to 
create  any  unnatural  enhancement  or  dim- 
inution of  the  measured  noise.  A  windscreen 
for  the  microphone  shall  be  used  when  re- 
quired. Traffic,  aircraft  and  other  transporta- 
tion noise  sources  and  other  background 
noises  shall  not  be  considered  in  taking 
measurements  except  where  such  back- 
ground noise  Interferes  with  the  primary 
noise  being  measured.  Times  when  the  level 
of  the  primary  noise  t>elng  measured  does 
not  exceed  that  of  the  background  noise  in 
all  octave  bands  shall  be  considered  as  "off 
times"  of  the  primary  noise  In  determining 
the  corrections  from  Table  5.  10-436b. 

10-432  Permissible  Noise  Level:  I-l  and 
1-2.  Planned  Development  Districts  (Indus- 
trial) . — a.  At  no  point  at  the  bounding  prop- 
erty line  of  any  use  in  the  I-l,  1-2  or  PD 
District  shall  the  sound  pressure  level  of 
any  operation  or  plant  exceed  the  decibel 
limits  specified  in  the  octave  bands  desig- 
nated in  Table  1,  nor  shall  the  sound  pres- 
sure level  at  any  I-l,  1-2  or  PD  District 
boundary  line  adjacent  to  a  residential,  re- 
tall  or  commercial  district  exceed  the  decibel 
limits  specified  In  the  octave  bands  desig- 
nated by  Table  3  for  Residential  Districts 
and  Table  4  for  Retail  and  Conunercial 
Districts. 

b.  Table  1. 


TABLE  l.-MAXIMUM  PERMISSIBLE  DAYTIME  OCTAVE  BAND  DECIBEL  LIMITS  AT  THE  BOUNDING  PROPERTY  LINE  OF  A 
USE  IN  THE  I-l,  1-2,  PLANNED  INDUSTRIAL  (PD)  DISTRICT 

Octave  band  (c.  p.! 

.) 

37 
75 

75 
150 

150 
300 

300 
600 

600 
1200 

1200 
2400 

2400 
4800 

4800              A 
9600        scale 

Decibel  band  limit  (db  re  0.0002  microbar) 86 

76 

70 

65 

63 

58 

55 

53            65 

Note:  A  scale  levels  are  provided  lor  monitoring  purposes  only. 

10-423  Permissible  Noise  Level:  1-3  Dis- 
trict.— a.  At  no  point  at  the  bounding  prop- 
erty line  of  any  use  In  the  1-3  District  shall 
the  sound  pressure  level  of  any  operation  or 
plant  exceed  the  decibel  limits  specified  in 
the  octave  bands  designated  In  Table  2,  nor 
shall  the  sound  pressure  level  at  any  1-3 

TABLE  2.-MAXIMUM  PERMISSIBLE  DAYTIME  OCTAVE  BAND  DECIBEL  LIMITS  AT  THE  BOUNDING  PROPERTY  LINE  OF  A 

USE  IN  THE  1-3  DISTRICT 

Octave  band  (c.p.s.) 


District  boundary  line  adjacent  to  a  resi- 
dential, retail  or  commercial  district  exceed 
the  decibel  limits  specified  In  the  octave 
bonds  designated  by  Table  3  for  Residential 
Districts  and  Table  4  and  Retail  and  Com- 
mercial Districts, 
b.  Table  2. 


37 
75 


75 
150 


150 
300 


300 
600 


600 
1200 


1200 
2400 


2400 
4800 


4800 
9600 


Decibel  band  limit  (db  re  0.0002  microbar). 


90 


80 


74 


69 


65 


62 


60 


58 


A 
scale 

70 


Note:  A  scale  levels  are  provided  lor  monitoring  purposes  only. 
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districts  shall  the  sound  level  pressuie  from 
any  operation,  use  or  occupancy  exceed  the 
decibel  limits  specified  in  the  octave  bands 
designated  in  Table  3. 
b.  Table  3. 

TABLE  3 -MAXIMUM    PERMISSIBLE  DAYTIME  OCTAVE  BAND  DECIBEL  LIMITS.  AT  OR  WITHIN  THE  BOUNDARY  OF  A 

RESIDENTIAL  DISTRICT 
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10424  Permissible  Noise  Level:  Residen- 
tial Districts. — a.  At  no  point  on  the  district 
boundary  line  of  any  residential  type  district 
nor  at  any  point  on  the  botinding  property 
line  of  any  use  within  the  boundary  of  such 


Octave  band  (c.p.s.) 


37 
75 


75 
150 


150 
300 


300 
600 


600      1,200 
1,200      2,400 


2,400 
4,800 


4,800 
9,600 


A 
scale 


Decibel  band  limit  (db  0.0002  microbar). 


80 


68 


61 


55 


51 


48 


45 


43 


56 


Note:  A  scale  levels  are  provided  tor  monitoring  purposes  only. 

10-425  Permissible  Noise  Level:  Retail  and 
Commercial  Districts. — a.  At  no  point  on 
the  district  boundary  line  of  any  retail  or 
commercial  type  district,  nor  at  any  point 
on  the  bounding  property  line  of  any  use 
within  the  boimdary  of  such  districts  shall 

TABLE  4.-MAXIMUM  PERMISSIBLE  DAYTIME  OCTAVE  BAND  DECIBEL  LIMITS.  AT  OR  WITHIN  THE  BOUNDARY  OF  A 

RETAIL  OR  COMMERCIAL  DISTRICT 


the  sound   pressure  level  from  any  opera- 
tion, use  or  occupancy  exceed   the  decibel 
limits  specified   In   the  octave   band   limits, 
designated  in  Table  4. 
b.  Table  4. 


Octave  band  (c.p.s.) 


37 
75 


75 
150 


150 
300 


300 
600 


600 
1,200 


1.200 
2.400 


2.400 
4.800 


4,800 
9.600 


A 
scale 


Decibel  band  limit  (db  0.0002  microbar). 


84 


73 


67 


62 


58 


55 


52 


50 


63 


Note:  A  scale  levels  are  provided  lor  monitoring  purposes  only. 

10-426  Special  Noise  Level  Ck)rrectlons. — 
a.  Corrections  shall  be  made  to  the  basic 
octave  band  levels  specified  in  Tables  1.  2,  3 
and  4  for  the  specific  conditions  listed  In 
accordance  with  Table  5. 

b.  Table  5. 

TABLE  5. -CORRECTIONS  PERMITTED  TO 
BASIC  OCTAVE  BAND  LEVELS 

Noise  is  present  at  nighttime Subtract  7  db 

Noise  contains  strong  pure-tone  components  or 
IS  impulsive  (meterreading  changes  at  a  rate 
greater  than  10  decibels  per  second) Subtract  7  db 


And  an  "off  time"  between 

successive  "on  times" 

of  at  least- 


Hours 


Level 


Noise  has  in  "on  time"  of  no 
more  than — 

0.5  minute Vi  (') 

5.0  minutes 1  (') 

10.0  minutes 2  (') 

20.0  minutes ♦  (') 

>  Add  10  decibels  to  permitted  leveL 
Dayton,  Ohio 
City  Ordinance,  Sec.  420:  separate  pamphlet 

Issued  by  the  Police  Department 
Summary    of   thb    Noise    Abatement    Ordi- 
nance— CrrY  OF  Dayton.  Ohio 
(Issued  by  Division  of  Police) 

The  reasons  for  the  ordinance : 

We  never  completely  adjust  our  physical, 
mental  or  nervous  systems  to  noise.  Every 
sound  registers  in  our  minds.  Although  our 
sub-conscious  minds  may  try  to  ignore  irrel- 
evant sounds,  such  noises  often  repeated 
cause  fatigue,  mental  discomfort  and  de- 
creased efficiency. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  noise  costs 
thousands  of  dollars  a  day.  In  offices  and 
factories,  decreased  efficiency  has  been 
traced  directly  to  the  constant  Impact  of 
unnecessary  noise.  Distracting  noise  can  and 
does  cause  costly  errors  and  accidents. 

Noise  which  enters  your  bedroom  while 
you  sleep  registers  on  your  mind  and  causes 
unnecessary  mental  activity.  Such  sounds 
result   In   Increased   physical   activity   while 


asleep,  because  they  induce  instinctive  ac- 
tion. 

In  an  effort  to  make  Dayton  a  more  peace- 
ful and  restful  place  in  which  to  live,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  all  those  who  live  and 
work  In  Dajrton,  the  City  Commission  has 
passed  a  Noise  Abatement  Ordinance.  For 
your  Information  and  guidance,  this  pam- 
phlet gives  you  the  highlights  of  the  six- 
teen sections  of  this  ordinance. 

It  is  illegal : 

1.  To  use  an  automobile  horn  except  as  a 
danger  warning. 

2.  To  use  radios,  phonographs,  etc.  between 
midnight  and  7:00  axn.  so  that  they  may  be 
heard  at  a  distance  of  50  feet  from  the 
building  in  which  they  are  located. 

3.  To  use  loud  speakers,  amplifiers,  etc.,  for 
commercial  advertising  in  such  a  way  the 
sound  Is  cast  upon  a  public  street. 

4.  To  yell,  shout  or  whistle  between  mid- 
night and  7 :00  ajn.  so  as  to  disturb  or  annoy 
others. 

5.  To  keep  animals  or  birds  which  cause 
frequent  or  loud  noise  disturbing  persons  in 
the  vicinity. 

6.  To  blow  a  steam  whistle  except  as  a  dan- 
ger signal  or  notice  of  time  to  begin  or  stop 
work. 

7.  To  permit  the  discharge  of  the  exhaust 
of  any  steam  or  Internal  combustion  engine, 
motor  boat  or  motor  vehicle  except  through 
a  muffier  which  prevents  loud  or  explosive 
noises. 

8  To  use  an  automobile  or  other  vehicle  so 
out  of  repair  or  so  loaded  In  such  a  manner 
that  It  creates  unnecessary  noise. 

9.  To  create  loud  and  excessive  noise  in 
loading  or  unloading  vehicles  or  in  destroy- 
ing boxes,  crates,  etc. 

10.  To  erect,  demolish  or  alter  any  build- 
ing after  6:00  p.m.  or  before  7:00  a.m.  or 
on  Sundays  except  where  a  special  permit  has 
been  granted  by  the  Btiilding  Inspector. 

1 1 .  To  create  excessive  noise  in  the  vicinity 
of  any  school,  court,  church  or  hospital  while 
in  use. 

12.  For  hawkers  or  peddlers  to  disturb  the 
peace  and  quiet  by  shouting  or  crying  their 
wares. 

13.  To  use  drums  or  other  noise  making 
instruments  for  attracting  attention  to  any 
performance,  show  or  sale. 
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14.  To  transport  rails,  pillars  or  columns 
of  metal  or  other  material  loaded  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  cause  loud  noises  or  disturb 
the  peace  and  quiet. 

15.  To  use  pile  drivers,  pneumatic  ham- 
mers, steam  shovels  or  other  appliances  re- 
sulting in  loud  or  unusual  noises  between 
10:00  p.m.  and  7:00  a.m. 

16.  To  operate  any  noise-creating  blower 
or  (lower  fan  or  internal  combustion  engine 
unless  equipped  with  a  muffling  device  to 
deaden  the  noise. 

Violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
ordinance  is  punishable  upon  conviction  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $200.00  or  imprison- 
ment not  longer  than  30  days  or  both. 
Revised  City  Code 

Section  420.  Noises  declared  a  detriment  to 
public  health. — It  is  found  and  declared 
that: 

(a)  The  making  and  creation  of  loud,  un- 
necessary or  unusual  noises  within  the  limits 
of  the  City  of  Dayton  is  a  condition  which 
has  existed  for  some  time  and  the  extent  and 
volume  of  such  noises  is  increasing; 

(b)  The  making,  creation  or  maintenance 
of  such  loud,  unnecessary,  unnatural  or  un- 
usual noises  which  are  prolonged,  unusual 
and  unnatural  In  their  time,  place  and  use 
effect  and  are  a  detriment  to  public  health, 
comfort,  convenience,  safety,  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  residents  of  the  City  of 
Dayton;  and 

(c)  The  necessity  In  the  public  Interest 
for  the  provisions  and  prohibition  herein- 
after contained  and  enacted,  is  declared  as  a 
matter  of  legislative  determination  and  pub- 
lic policy,  and  It  Is  further  declared  that  the 
provisions  and  prohibitions  hereinafter  con- 
tained and  enacted  are  in  pursuance  of  and 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  promoting 
the  public  health,  comfort,  convenience, 
safety,  welfare  and  prosperity  and  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  City  of  Dayton  and  its  in- 
habitants. 

Sec.  1:  Ord.  16964:  6-2-60;  amend. 

Sec.  1:  Ord.  12624:  10-28-25. 

Section  420-1.  Noise  prohibited.— It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  p>erson  to  make,  con- 
tinue, or  cause  to  be  made  or  continued  any 
loud,  unnecessary  or  untisual  noise  or  any 
noise  which  either  annoys,  distxirbs,  injures 
or  endangers  the  comfort,  refjose.  health, 
peace  or  safety  of  others,  within  the  limits 
of  the  Cltv. 

Sec.  2:  Ord.  16064:  8-  2-50. 

Section  420-2.  Noise  defined. — The  follow- 
ing acts,  among  others,  are  declared  to  be 
loud,  disturbing  and  unnecessary  noises  in 
violation  of  this  ordinance,  but  said  enumera- 
tion shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  exclusive, 
namely : 

(1)  Horns,  Signaling  Devices,  etc.  The 
soundng  of  any  horn  or  signaling  device  on 
any  automobile,  motorcycle,  trolley  coach  or 
other  vehicle  on  any  street  or  public  place  of 
the  City,  except  as  a  danger  warning;  the 
creation  by  means  of  any  such  signaling  de- 
vice of  any  unreasonably  loud  or  harsh 
sound:  and  the  sounding  of  any  such  device 
for  an  unnecessary  and  unreasonable  period 
of  time.  The  use  of  any  signaling  device  ex- 
cept one  operated  by  hand  or  electricity;  the 
use  of  any  horn,  whistle  or  other  device  oper- 
ated by  engine  exhaust;  and  the  use  of  any 
such  signaling  device  when  traffic  Is  for  any 
reason  held  up. 

(2)  Radios,  Phonographs,  etc.  The  using, 
operating,  or  permitting  to  be  played,  used 
or  operated  any  radio  receiving  set.  musical 
Instrument,  phonograph,  or  other  machine  or 
device  for  the  producing  or  reproducing  of 
sound  in  such  manner  as  to  disturb  the 
peace,  quiet  and  comfort  of  the  neighboring 
Inhabitants  or  at  any  time  with  louder  vol- 
ume than  Is  necessary  for  convenient  hear- 
ing for  the  person  or  jiersons  who  are  In  the 
room,  vehicle  or  chamber  In  which  such  ma- 
chine or  device  is  operated  and  who  are  vol- 
untary listeners  thereto.  The  operation  of 
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any  such  set,  instrument,  phonograph,  ma- 
chine or  device  between  the  hours  of  twelve 
o'clock  PM.  and  s^ven  o'clock  A.M.  in  such 
manner  as  to  be  plilnly  audible  at  a  distance 
or  fifty  (50)  feet  from  the  building,  struc- 
ture or  vehicle  In  ^hlch  it  Is  located  shall  be 
prima  facie  evlderice  of  a  vlolaUon  of  this 

section.  ^  . 

(3)  Loud  Speakitrs.  Amplifiers  for  Adver- 
tising. The  using,  (  peraUng  or  permitting  to 
be  played,  used  or  operated  of  any  radio  re- 
ceiving set.  musical  Instrument,  phonograph, 
loudspeaker,  sound  amplifier,  or  other  ma- 
chine or  device  foi  the  producing  or  repro- 
ducing of  sound  which  is  cast  upon  the  pub- 
lic streets  for  thd  purpose  of  commercial 
adverUslng  or  attrsctlng  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  any  bulMlng  or  structure. 

(4)  Yelling.  Shouting,  etc.  YelUng,  shout- 
ing hooting.  whUiUng.  or  singing  on  the 
public  streets,  particularly  between  the  hours 
of  12  P  M.  and  7  A.M.  or  at  any  time  or  place 
so  as  to  annoy  or  c  isturb  the  quiet,  comfort, 
or  repose  of  persons  in  any  office,  or  In  any 
dwelling,  hotel  or  other  type  of  residence,  or 
of  any  persons  In  t  tie  vicinity. 

(5)  Animals.  Bx'ds.  etc.  The  keeping  of 
any  animal  or  bli^  which  by  causing  fre- 
quent or  long  continued  noise  shall  disturb 
the  comfort  or  rspose  of  persons  In  the 
vicinity 

-  (6)  'Steam  Whistles.  The  blowing  of  any 
mcomotlTe  steam  whistle  or  steam  whistle 
attached  to  any  stationary  boiler  except  to 
elve  notice  of  the  Ume  to  begin  or  stop  work 
8r  as  a  warning  of  fire  or  danger,  or  upon 
request  of  proper  City  Authorities.  

(7)  Exhausts.  Tlie  discharge  into  the  open 
air  of  the  exhaust  of  any  steam  engine,  sta- 
tionary internal  cDmbustlon  engine,  motor 
boat,  or  motor  vehicle  except  through  a 
muffler  or  other  device  which  will  eflectively 
prevent  loud  or  eiiploslve  noises  therefrom 

(8)  Defect  m  Vihicle  or  Load.  The  use  of 
any  automobile,  motorcycle,  or  vehicle  so  out 
of  repair,  so  loaded  or  In  such  manner  as  to 
create  loud  and  unnecessary  grating,  grlnd- 
ine,  rattling  or  other  noise. 

(9)  Loading.  Unloading.  Opening  Boxes. 
The  creation  of  a  laud  and  excessive  noise  In 
connection  with  fading  or  unloading  any 
vehicle  or  the  opening  and  destruction  of 
bales,  boxes,  cratei  ,  and  containers. 

(10)  Constructicn  or  Repairing  of  Build- 
ings The  erectloE  (including  excavating), 
demolition,  alteraton  or  repair  of  any  bulld- 
ine  other  than  between  the  hours  of  7  A.M. 
and  6  PM  on  weeK  days,  except  In  cases  of 
urgent  necessity  IQ  the  interest  of  public 
health  and  safety,  md  then  only  with  a  per- 
mit from  the  Building  Inspector,  which  per- 
mit may  be  granti  d  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  (3)  daj  s  or  less  while  the  emer- 
eency  continues  and  which  permit  may  be 
renewed  for  periols  of  three  days  or  less 
while  the  emergency  continues.  If  the  Build- 
ing Inspector  shduld  determine  that  the 
public  health  and  lafety  will  not  be  Impaired 
by  the  erection,  demolition,  alteration  or  re- 
pair of  any  building  or  the  excavation  of 
streets  and  highways  within  the  hours  of 
6  PM  and  7  A.m1.  and  If  he  shall  further 
determine  that  lois  or  Inconvenience  would 
result  to  any  part?  In  Interest,  he  may  grant 
permission  for  such  work  to  be  done  within 
the  hours  of  6  P.n:.  and  7  A.M..  upon  appli- 
cation being  madd  at  the  time  the  permit 
for  the  work  U  awa  -ded  or  during  the  progress 
of  the  work. 

(11)  Schools,  Ccurts,  Churches.  Hospitals. 
The  creation  of  any  excessive  noise  on  any 
street  adjacent  to  any  school,  institution  of 
learning,  church  o-  court  while  the  same  are 
in  use.  or  adjaceiit  to  any  hospital,  which 
unreasonably  Interferes  with  the  workings  of 
such  Institution,  or  which  dUtiirbe  or  unduly 
annoys  patients  in  the  hospital,  provided  con- 
spicuous signs  are  displayed  in  such  streets 
indicating  that  tlje  same  is  a  school,  hos- 
pital or  covirt  stredt. 

(12)  Hawkers.  Peddlers.  The  shouting  and 
crying    of    peddleis,    hawkers    and    vendors 
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which  disturbs  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
neighborhood. 

( 13 )  Drums.  The  use  of  any  drum  or  other 
Instrument  or  device  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting attention  by  creation  of  noise  to 
any  performance,  show  or  sale. 

(14)  Metal  Rails,  Pillars  and  Columns, 
Transportation  Thereof.  The  transportation 
of  rails,  pillars  or  columns  of  Iron,  steel  or 
other  material,  over  and  along  streets  and 
other  public  places  upK>n  carts,  drays,  cars, 
trucks,  or  in  any  other  manner  or  loaded 
as  to  cause  loud  noises  or  as  to  disturb 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  such  streets  or  other 
public  places. 

(15)  Pile  Drivers,  Hammers  etc.  The  opera- 
tion between  the  hours  of  10  P.M.  and  7  A.M. 
of  any  pile  driver,  steam  shovel,  pneumatic 
hammer,  derrick,  steam  or  electrical  hoist 
or  other  appUance.  the  use  of  which  Is  at- 
tended by  loud  or  unusual  noise. 

(16)  Blowers.  The  operating  of  any  noise- 
creating  blower  or  power  fan  or  any  In- 
ternal combustion  engine,  the  operation 
which  causes  noise  due  to  the  explosion  of 
operating  gasses  or  fluids,  unless  the  noise 
from  such  blower  or  fan  is  muffled  and  such 
engine  is  equipped  with  a  muffler  device  suf- 
ficient to  deaden  such  noise. 

Sec.  2;  Ord   16964:  8-2-50. 

Section  420-3.  Penalties. — Any  person  who 
violates  any  provision  of  this  ordinance  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  exceed- 
ing $200.00  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  30  days,  or  by  both  said  fine  and  said 
Imprisonment. 

Sec.  2:  Ord.  16964:  8-2-50. 

Section  420-4.  Separability. — It  is  the  In- 
tention of  the  City  Commission  that  each 
separate  provision  of  this  ordinance  shall  be 
deemed  Independent  of  all  other  provisions 
herein,  and  it  Is  further  the  Intention  of  the 
City  Commission  that  If  any  provision  of  this 
ordinance  be  declared  to  be  invalid,  all  other 
provisions  thereof  shall  remain  valid  and  en- 
forceable. 

Sec.  2:  Ord.  16964:  8-2-50. 

Section  420-5.  Definitions. —  (a)  "Person". 
The  word  "person"  as  used  herein  shall  in- 
clude the  singular  and  the  plural  and  shall 
also  mean  and  Include  any  person,  firm,  cor- 
poration, association,  club,  partnership,  so- 
ciety or  any  other  form  of  association  or 
organization. 

(b)  "Sound  Truck".  The  words  "sound 
truck"  as  used  herein  shall  mean  any  motor 
vehicle,  or  horse-drawn  vehicle,  having 
mounted  thereon,  or  attached  thereto,  any 
sound  ampUfjrlng  equipment. 

(c)  "Sound  Amplifying  Equipment".  The 
words  "sound  amplifying  equipment"  as  used 
herein  shall  mean  any  machine  or  device  for 
the  amplification  of  the  human  voice,  music 
or  any  other  sound.  "Sound  amplifying 
equipment"  as  used  herein  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  Including  standard  automobile 
radios  when  used  and  heard  only  by  occu- 
pants of  the  vehicle  in  which  Installed  or 
warning  devices  on  authorized  emergency 
vehicles  or  horns  or  other  warning  devices  on 
other  vehicles  used  only  for  traffic  safety  pur- 
poses. 

Sec.  1:  Ord.  16974:  8-23-50. 

Section  420-6.  Prohibition  of  sound  trucks 
and  sound  amplifying  equipment. —  No  per- 
son shall  use  or  cause  to  be  used  a  soiuid 
truck  with  sound  amplifying  equipment  In 
operation  within  the  City  of  Dayton;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  In  the  event  of  a  public 
disaster,  act  of  God,  or  other  emergency,  any 
public  utility  company  may  disseminate  in- 
formation to  the  public  by  sound  amplifying 
equipment. 

Sec.  1:  Ord.  22186:  8-3-66;  amends  Sec.  1: 
Ord.  19039:  4-30-58;  amends  Sec.  1:  Ord. 
16974:  8-23-50. 

Section  420-7.  Repealed  by  Sec.  2:  Ord. 
22188:  8-3-66. 

Section  420-8.  Penalties. — Any  person  who 
violates  any  provision  of  this  ordinance  shall 
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be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  exceed- 
ing Two  Hundred  Dollars  ($200.00)  or  by 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  (30) 
days,  or  by  both  said  fine  and  said  Imprison- 
ment. 

Sec.  1:  Ord.  16974:  8-23-50. 

Section  420-9.  Separability. — It  is  the  In- 
tention of  the  City  Commission  that  each 
separate  provision  of  this  ordinance  shall  be 
deemed  Independent  of  all  other  provisions 
herein,  and  It  Is  further  the  intention  of  the 
City  Commission  that  If  any  provision  of 
this  ordinance  be  declared  to  be  Invalid,  all 
other  provisions  thereof  shall  remain  valid 
and  enforceable. 

Sec.  1:  Ord.  16974:  8-23-60. 

Section  420-10.  Definitions. — (a)  "Person" 
The  word  "person"  as  used  herein  shall  In- 
clude the  singular  and  plural  and  shall  also 
mean  and  Include  any  person,  firm,  corpora- 
tion, association,  club,  partnership,  society  or 
any  other  form  of  association  or  organization. 

(b)  "Aircraft" — The  word  "aircraft"  as 
used  herein  shall  mean  any  contrivance  now 
known  or  hereafter  Invented,  used,  or  des- 
ignated for  navigation  or  for  Sight  in  the 
air.  The  word  "aircraft"  shall  include  hell- 
copters  and  llghter-than-alr  dirigibles  and 
balloons. 

(c)  "Sound  amplifying  equipment" — The 
words  "sound  amplifying  equipment"  as  used 
herein  shall  mean  any  machine  or  device  for 
the  amplification  of  music,  the  human  voice, 
or  any  other  noise  or  sound.  "Sound  amplify- 
ing equipment"  shall  not  be  construed  as  In- 
cluding warning  devices  on  authorized  emer- 
gency aircraft  or  any  horns,  or  other  warn- 
ing device  used  only  for  traffic  safety  pur- 
poses. 

Sec.   1:    Ord.   16966:    8-2-50. 

Section  420-11.  Sound  Amplification  Prom 
Aircraft  Prohibited. — No  person  shall  op- 
erate, or  cause  to  be  operated,  any  aircraft 
for  any  purpose  In  or  over  the  City  of  Day- 
ton with  sound  amplifying  equipment  in  op- 
eration. 

Sec.  1:  Ord.  16966:  8-2-50. 

Section  420-12.  Penalties. — Any  person 
who  violates  any  provision  of  this  ordinance 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not 
exceeding  Two  Hundred  Dollars  ($200.00), 
or  by  imprlsormient  for  not  more  than  thirty 
(30)  days,  or  by  both  said  fine  and  said  Im- 
prisonment. 

Sec.  1:  Ord.  16966:  8-2-50. 

Excerpt  Prom  City  of  Da3rton.  Ohio 
Zoning  Ordinance 
Adopted  February  7. 1968 

211.15  Noise. 

211.15A  Method  of  measurement. — For  the 
purpKJse  of  measuring  the  Intensity  and  fre- 
quency of  sound,  the  sound  level  meter,  the 
octave  band  analyzer,  and  the  impact  noise 
analyzer  shall  be  employed.  The  flat  net- 
work and  the  fast  meter  response  of  the 
sound  level  meter  shall  be  used.  Sounds  o£ 
short  duration  as  from  forge  hammers,  punch 
presses,  and  metal  shears  which  cannot  be 
measured  accurately  with  the  sound  level 
meter  shall  be  measured  with  the  impact 
noise  analyzer. 

Octave  band  analyzers  calibrated  in  the 
Preferred  Frequencies  (American  Standards 
Association  Si. 6-1960,  Preferred  Frequencies 
for  Acoustical  Measurements)  shall  be  used 
with  Table  I  (A  through  D).  Octave  band 
analyzers  calibrated  with  pre-1960  octave 
band  (American  Standards  Association  Z24. 
10-1953.  Octave  Band  Filter  Set)  shall  use 
Table  II   (A  through  D)    below. 

For  Impact  sounds  measured  with  the  Im- 
pact noise  analyzer,  the  sound  pressure  levels 
set  forth  in  Tables  I  and  II  (A  through  D) 
may  be  increased  by  six  decibels  tn  each  oc- 
tave band. 

211. 15B  Exemptions. — The  following  uses 
and  activities  shall  be  exempt  from  the  noise 
level  regulations: 
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(1)  Noises  not  directly  under  the  control 
of  the  property  users. 

(2)  Noises  emanating  from  construction 
and  maintenance  activities  between  7:00 
A.M.  and  9 :00  P.M. 

(3)  The  noises  of  safety  signals,  warning 
devices,  and  emergency  pressure  relief  valves. 

(4)  Transient  noises  of  moving  sources 
such  as  automobiles,  trucks,  airplanes  and 
railroads. 

211.15C  Required  Performance  Level. — No 
operation  or  activity  shall  cause  or  create 
noise  In  excess  of  the  sound  levels  prescribed 
below. 

211. 15D  Standards  in  the  B-3  General  Busi- 
ness District,  B-4  Central  Business  District 
and  I-l  Light  Industrial  District. —  (1)  At 
the  district  boundaries.  In  the  B-3,  B-4  and 
the  I-l  Districts  at  no  point  on  or  beyond 
the  boundary  of  the  zotxlng  district,  shall 
the  sound  pressure  level  resulting  from  any 
use.  operation  or  activity  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum permitted  sound  levels  as  set  forth  in 
Tables  lA  and  II A. 

Table  I  A,  Preferred  frequencies 

Center  frequency,  cycles  i>er  second: 

Maximum  permitted  sound 
pressure  level,  decibels 

31.6   65 

63.0   67 

125.0    66 

250.0    59 

500.0   .- - --     52 

1,000.0    46 

2.000.0    37 

4,000.0   26 

8.000.0    17 

Table  IIA,  Pre-1960  Octave  Bands 
Octave  band,  cycles  per  second: 

Maximum  permitted  sound 
pressure  level,  decibels 

20-     75    67 

75-  150   66 

150-  300   61 

300-  600    54 

600-1200   47 

1200-2400    39 

2400-4800    29 

4800-10   KC 20 

(2)  At  lot  lines.  In  the  B-3,  B-4  and  the 
I-l  Districts  at  no  point  on  or  beyond  the 
boundary  of  any  lot.  shall  the  sound  pressure 
level  resulting  from  any  use.  operation  or 
activity  exceed  the  maximum  permitted 
decibel  levels  for  the  designated  octave  bands 
as  set  forth  in  Tables  IB  and  JIB. 

Table  IB,  Preferred  frequencies 

Maximum  permitted 
Center  frequency.  sound  pressure  level. 
cycles  per  second:  decibels 

31.5 76 

63.0 74 

125.0 68 

250.0 83 

500.0 57 

1.000.0 52 

2,000.0 45 

4.000.0  -. 38 

8.000.0 32 

Table    IIB,    Pre-1960    octave    bands 

Maximum  permitted 
Octave  band,  sound  pressure  level, 

cycles  per  second  decibels 

20-     75    75 

75-   150    70 

150-  300    84 

600-1200    53 

1200-2400    47 

2400-4800    40 

4800-     10    KC 34 

211.15E  Standards  in  the  1-2  General  In- 
dustrial District. — In  the  1-2  District  at  no 
point  on  or  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  zon- 
ing district,  shall  the  sound  pressure  level 
resulting  from  any  use,  operation,  or  ac- 
tivity exceed  the  maximum  permitted  sound 
levels  as  set  forth  in  Tables  IC  and  IIC. 
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Table  IC.  Preferred  frequencies 

Maximum  permitted 
Center  frequency,  sound  pressure  level, 

cycles  per  second:  decibels 

31.5 76 

63.0    — -     74 

125.0 68 

250.0 63 

500.0 57 

1,000.0   52 

2.000.0   45 

4,000.0    38 

8.000.0   32 

Table  IIC,  Pre-1960  octave  bands 

Maximum  permitted 
Octave  band,  Sound  pressure  level, 

cycles  per  second:  decibels 

20-75   75 

75-150   70 

150-300   - 64 

300-^00 59 

600-1200   53 

1200-2400    47 

2400-4800 40 

4800-10   KC 34 

211. 15F  Standards  in  the  1-3  Heavy  Indus- 
trial District. — (1)  In  the  1-3  District  at  no 
point  on  or  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  zon- 
ing district,  shall  the  sound  pressure  level 
resulting  from  any  use,  operation,  or  activity 
exceed  the  maximum  permitted  sound  levels 
as  set  forth  In  Tables  ID  and  IID. 

Table  ID,  Preferred  frequencies 

Maximum  permitted 
Center  frequency,  sound  pressure  level, 

cycles  per  second :  decibeU 

31.5    90 

63.0 81 

125.0 71 

250.0    66 

500.0    61 

2.000.0    52 

4.000.0    50 

8.000.0    47 

Table  IID,  Pre-1960  octave  bands 
Octave  band,         Maximum  permitted  sound 
cycles  per  second:        pressure  level,  decibels 

20-75     83 

75-150 74 

150-300 67 

300-600 62 

600-1200. 57 

1200-2400 53 

2400-4800 51 

4800-10  KC 48 

(2)  Between  the  hours  of  9:00  P.M.  and 
7.00  A.M.,  the  sound  levels  shall  not  exceed 
the  maximum  permitted  sound  pressure 
levels  prescribed  for  the  1-2  District  in  Sec- 
tion 211. 15E. 

Denver,  Colorado 
City  Ordinances 

310.8.  Disturbance  of  the  Peace.  Park, 
parkways,  mountain  parks  or  other  recrea- 
tional facilities  of  the  City  and  County  of 
Denver  etc.  to  disturb  by  loud  or  unusual 
noises. 

372.1-10.  Flight  Regulations:  Authority  to 
Director  of  Aviation.  No  person  shall  make 
any  unusual,  unnecessary  or  disturbing 
noises  with  any  aircraft. 

507.6.  Mufflers,  Prevention  of  Noise.  Au- 
thority of  Police  Department. 

842.1.  Disturbing  the  Peace:  Offensive  Lan- 
guage. Authority  of  Police  Department. 

842.2.  Unlawful  to  Produce  Loud  and  Rau- 
cous noises  upon  Public  property:  Loud 
Speakers.   Authority   of   Police   Department. 

842.3.  Unlawful  to  emit  into  public  places 
Loud  and  Raucous  Noises,  "or  any  other  In- 
strument of  any  kind  or  character  whatever 
that  emits  loud  and  raucous  noises  upon  or 
over  the  streets  or  other  public  places  of  the 
City  and  County  of  Denver." 

955.10.  Prescribed  Methods  for  Peddling. 
Authority  of  Police  Department. 

For  one  additional  ordinance  on  noise,  see 
attached   Exhibit    1.    Said   report   was   pre- 
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pared  with  the  hope  that  City  Council 
would  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  enable 
the  enforcement  agencies  to  purchase  the 
proper  equipment  to  obtain  compliance  with 
all  ordinances  as  applicable  to  noise.  Coun- 
cil could  not  find  funds  to  enable  the  agen- 
cies to  proceed. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Peoblem  Presented:  "Should  the  Zoning 
Ordinance  Be  Amended  as  to  Those  Sec- 
tions That  Relate  to  Volume  of  Sound 
Generated?" 

(Prepared  for  Study  and  Discussion  by  Har- 
old G.  Martin.  Denver,  Colorado,  August 
11.1967) 

Except  for  a  change  in  decibel  readings 
all  Sections  of  the  Zoning  Ordinance  as 
presently  in  effect,  relates  to  "Sound  "  reads 
as  follow : 

Volume  of  Sound  Generated. 

Every  use.  unless  expressly  exempted  by 
this  ordinance,  shall  be  operated  so  that 
the  volume  of  sound  Inherently  and  recur- 
rently generated  does  not  exceed  fifty-five 
decibels  at  any  point  of  any  boundary  line 
of  the  Zone  Lot  on  which  the  use  is  located. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Zoning  Ordi- 
nance in  1956  the  Department  has  been 
faced  with  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
complaints  on  sound  and  principally  since 
the  advent  of  window  type  alr-condiiloners. 

Prom  the  Departments  records  we  have 
had  but  one  violation  serious  and  expensive 
enough  for  the  violator  to  appeal  our  order 
to  the  Board  of  Adjustment  which  resulted 
In  the  complainants,  violator  and  Board 
working  out  a  compromise.  Why,  a  compro- 
mise? Because  the  evidence  presented  by 
the  City  would  not  have  held  up  on  appeal 
to  the  Courts,  in  that  the  ordinance  as  writ- 
ten, was  not  specific  as  to  standards  for  tests 
as  to  degree  of  sound  created. 

The  ordinance  as  to  decibel  level  Is  ac- 
tually meaningless  because  no  frequency 
characteristics  nor  reference  values  are 
specified. 

To  quote  Mr.  Paul  L.  Michael  of  State  Col- 
lege.  Pennsylvania.  "A  decibel  is  Just  a  log- 
arithmic ratio  that  is  dimenslonless.  there- 
fore, a  reference  quantity  must  be  specified 
to  make  the  decibel  level  meaningful.  Stating 
55  decibels  without  a  reference  Is  similar 
to  stating  that  "something  is   10  times  as 

large  as •■  without  completing 

the  sentence. 

Thus  an  ordinance  on  sound  prescribing 
that  volume  of  sound  shall  not  exceed  5  dec- 
ibels is  meaningless  without  a  specified 
frequency  reference. 

About  three  years  ago  Westlnghouse  of- 
fered to  bring  a  friendly  test  case  in  our 
courts  as  to  sounds,  in  excess  of  our  stand- 
ards, which  were  produced  by  window  type 
air-conditioners. 

This  proposal  was  discussed  with  the  City 
Attorney  and  a  City  Engineer  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  Section  on  Sound  In  the 
Zoning  Ordinance  was  not  specific  enough 
in  standards  to  warrant  the  challenge. 

The  Zoning  Department  proceeded  to  re- 
search for  a  solution  and  In  our  course 
of  action  and  study  were  advised  by  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  sound  equipment, 
Acoustic  Engineers  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  that  our  ordinance  as  relates 
to  sound  was  very  inadequate  and  that  one 
of  the  best  ordinances  written  and  proven 
practical  was  being  used  by  Montgomery 
County,  Maryland,  of  which  we  have  a  copy. 
All  authorities  suggested  that  our  proposed 
revision  incorporate  that  reference  should 
be  made  to  standards  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Standards  Association  and  that  any 
equipment,  regardless  of  manxifacturer, 
meet  these  standards  of  readings  as  would 
be  taken  on  a  "Sound  Level  Meter  and  on 
an  Octave-Band  Analyzer." 

Our  first  question  is   "Why  we  measure 
'noise' "? 
That  we  are  annoyed  by  a  noisy  device 
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and  a  noisy  envlroiunent,  that  ndse  may  In- 
terfere with  our  (leep,  our  work,  and  our 
recreation,  or  thai  very  Intense  noise  may 
cause  bearing  los9  is  frequently  the  basic 
fact  that  leads  to  noise  measurements  and 
attempts  at  quieting.  In  order  to  make  the 
moat  significant  aieasurements  and  to  do 
the  job  of  quieting  most  efficiently.  It  Is 
clearly  necessary  t^  learn  about  these  effects 
of  noise,  and  how  they  dlstiirb  the  citizens. 

This  answer  then  begs  another  question, 
what  measures  so«nd? 

This  Is  best  answered  in  stating,  a  Sound- 
L«yel  Meter,  which  is  best  defined  that  the 
apparent  loudness^  that  we  attribute  to  a 
sound  varies  not  c^ly  with  the  sound  pres- 
sure but  also  with  I  the  frequency  (or  pitch) 
of  the  sound.  In  addition,  the  way  It  varies 
virtth  frequency  de|)ends  on  the  sound  pres- 
sure. This  effect  c^l  be  taken  into  account 
to  some  extent  for  pure  tones  by  Including 
certain  "welghtlngt'  networks  In  an  Instru- 
ment designed  toi  measure  sound-pressure 
level,  and  then  the  Instrument  Is  called 
a  sound-level  met^r.  In  order  to  assist  In 
obtaining  reasonable  uniformity  among  dif- 
ferent Instruments  of  this  type,  the  Ameri- 
can Standards  A8*x:latlon  In  collaboration 
with  scientific  andj  engineering  societies  has 
established  a  standard  to  which  sound-level 
meters  should  conform. 

_The  "ipstrument  i  used  to  measure  sound- 
pressure  level  consists  of  a  microphone,  at- 
tenuator, ampUfie'.  and  indicating  meter. 
This  Instrument  must  have  an  over-all  re- 
sponse that  Is  uniform  ("flat")  as  a  function 
of  frequency,  and  the  instrument  Is  cali- 
brated In  decibels. 

Now,  that  we  hax^  a  reading  on  the  Sound- 


PERSONNEL 

Director,  Environmental  He 

Public  Health  enfineer 

Acoustical  en|ineer  ■ 

Sanitarian  II 

Sanitarian  I 

Do 

Do..       

Zonini  inspector  II 

Zoning  inspector  I 

Police  officer  (captain) 

Police  officer  (technician).. 
Police  officer  (patrolman).. 

Clerk  stenographer  I 

Fringe  benehts  


Total. 


Note:  Consultant  servicw 
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level  meter,  how  do  we  analyze  the  reading? 
We  analyze  the  reading  by  an  Octave-Bank 
Analyzer  which  Is  an  Instrument  whereby 
even  if  a  sound-level  meter  were  perfect  (I.e.. 
fit  with  no  tolerance  all  design  objectives  of 
the  ASA  Standards) .  the  reading  obtained  by 
It  in  any  given  noise  field  is  Inadequate  for 
a  complete  understanding  of  the  problem.  It 
Is  easy  to  see  why  this  Is  so.  The  number  of 
decibels  Indicated  by  a  sound-level  meter 
tells  nothing  about  the  frequency  distribu- 
tion of  the  noise.  It  Is  true  that  by  judicious 
use  of  the  weighting  networks  In  a  sound- 
level  meter  one  can  laam  something  about 
the  frequencies  present,  but  this  knowledge 
Is  only  qualitative.  For  most  Important  prob- 
lems it  is  necessary  to  use  some  type  of  fre- 
quency analyzer  to  determine  the  noise 
spectrum. 

The  Octave-Band  Analyzer  makes  possible 
the  simple  and  rapid  analysis  of  noises  hav- 
ing complex  spectra.  It  operates  directly  from 
the  output  of  a  microphone  or  sound-level 
meter.  It  can  be  used  for  all  frequency  anal- 
yses, except  those  requiring  a  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  frequency  spectrum. 

Therefore,  we  have  already  seen  that  a 
sound-measuring  system  may  consist  of  the 
sound-survey  meter  or  of  the  basic  sound- 
level  meter  operated  alone  or  with  a  wide 
variety  of  microphones,  analyzers  and  record- 
ers. Confronted  with  so  many  possible 
choices,  we  ask.  "What  instruments  should 
we  select  to  do  our  job?" 

The  selection  of  the  components  of  the 
sound-measuring  system  will  depend  en- 
tirely on  what  we  wish  to  obtain  from  the 
measurements.  If  we  are  interested  simply  In 
comparing  the  noise  in  one  office  with  that 
in  another,  the  Sound-Survey  Meter  may  be 
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used.  On  the  other  hand,  If  we  must  deter- 
mine the  effect  at  all  frequencies,  a  sound- 
level  meter  and  analyzer  must  be  used.  Sim- 
ilarly, we  may  want  a  measure  of  the  loud- 
ness of  the  noise,  the  sound  level,  the  sound- 
pressure  level,  the  dominant  pitch,  the  over- 
tone structure,  the  extent  to  which  it  Inter- 
feres with  conversion,  sleep  or  some  other 
characteristic,  and  for  each  of  thete  we  must 
use  a  certain  Instrument  or  combination  of 
Instniments,  such  as  the  Sound-Level  Meter 
and  Octave  Band  Analyzer. 

Three  of  the  largest  companies  In  the  field 
of  sound  were  contacted,  General  Hadto 
Company,  Mine  Safety  Appliance,  and  B  and 
K  Instruments.  Inc..  who  have  demonstrated 
their  equipment  and  are  willing  to  bring 
their  traveling  laboratories  for  any  future 
test  requested  by  council,  city  attorney,  en- 
gineers and  all  other  Interested  parties. 

Subsequently,  the  agencies  involved  in 
noise  problems  decided  to  approach  Council 
as  a  coordinated  centralized  project,  whereby 
one  agency  would  employ  the  technicians, 
clerks,  have  control  of  all  equipment,  but 
train  police  officers,  building  ln8p>ectors,  zon- 
ing Inspectors,  safety  and  excise  inspectors 
In  the  use  of  the  equipment. 

Again  our  project  was  doomed  for  delay 
because  of  the  lack  of  funds  till  we  found 
a  Federal  grant  under  PubUc  Law  89-749  and 
we  submitted  our  application  as  you  will 
note  in  Exhibit  2  attached  hereto. 

You  win  note  that  the  Department  ol 
Health  and  Hospitals  is  to  be  the  controlling 
agency,  supported  by  Zoning  and  Police  De- 
partment personnel.  The  report  also  covers 
proposed  changes  In  present  ordinances  on 
Zoning  and  new  regulations  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Environmental  Health  Section. 


DETAILED  BUDGET  FOR  THIS  PERIOD  (DIRECT  COSTS  ONLY)-FROM  JUNE  1.  1968.  THROUGH  MAY  31.  1969 


Annual 
salary 

(1) 


Percent 

time  or 

effort 

(2) 


Total  re- 
quested 
lor 
proiect 

(3) 


Applicant 
share 

(4) 


Ith  Service. 


$15, 172 
13.164 
12,000 
9.420 
8.2U 
8.244 
8.244 
9.852 
8.244 
11.100 
9.120 
8.352 
4.392 


5 
20 

100 
50 
60 
10 
10 
30 
30 
5 
40 
20 

100 


$760 

2,632 

12,000 

4.710 

4.946 

824 

824 

2.955 

2,473 

555 

3,648 

1,670 

4.392 


$760 

2.632 

0 

4.710 

4.946 

824 

824 
2.955 
2.473 

555 
3.648 
1.670 
0 


4.413  4.413 


Amount 
requested 
from  PHS 

<5) 


0 
0 
$12,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4,392 


46,803       30,411 


16,392 


Annual 
aalaiy 

0) 


Percent 

time  or 

effort 

(2) 


Total  re- 
quested 
for 
project 

(3) 


Amount 

Applicant    requested 

share     from  PHS 


(4) 


(5) 


EQUIPMENT 

3  each  sound  level  meters— B.  &  K.  2203..  .  J2  310 

3  each  octave  filter  set— B.  S  K.  1613 '"  1*290 

3  each  pistonphone— B.  &  K.  4220..  '735 

1  each  graph  level  recorder— B.  &  K. 

23058                                 2,360 

1  each  vibration  acceleromeler— B.  &  K. 

4312                                   170 

2  each  Magra  neopilot  syne  tape  re- 
corder and  accessories 1225 

1  each  IBM  typewriter "  'figs 

Shipping  costs.. '.  12 

Total 8_952 

Total --. 55,755 


$2,310 

1.290 

735 

2. 360 

170 

1.225 

685 

12 


8.952 


$30,411         25,344 


(include  lees  and  travel)— Consulting  services  may  be  required  in  lieu  of  an  acoustical  engineer. 


The  City  and  <3o\^nty  of  Denver  like  many 
communities  Is  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  noise.  Three  lo<)al  government  agencies. 
(Occupational  Health  Section  of  the  Denver 
Department  of  Health  and  Hospitals.  Zoning 
Administration.  an(^  the  Police  Department) 
have  united  In  an  j  effort  to  suppress  com- 
munity noise.  I 

The  objectives  arq  to  reduce  occupatlonally 
Induced  noise  and;  to  develop  enforceable 
community  standards  that  will  control  or 
eliminate  annoyance-type  noise. 

Local  governmental  agencies  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  noise  problem  in  the  conunu- 
nlty.  However,  due  to  the  lack  of  equipment, 
Inadequately  trained  personnel  and  archaic 
ordinances,  each  bAte  been  hamp>ered  In  their 
approach  to  noise  cofitrol. 

The  plan  is  to  acquire  essential  equipment, 
train  personnel,  conduct  a  community  noise 
evaluation  study,  introduce  new  and  modified 
noise  control  ordinances,  and  initiate  noise 
control  methods. 

At  the  conclusion;  of  the  grant  period,  the 


participating  agencies  will  definitely  continue 
the  program. 

COMMTJWrrT      NOISB      EVALDATION      AND      CON- 
TROL  A      COMPRKHBNSIVZ      PLAN      rOR      THE 

Cttt  and  Countt  or  Denver 

The  City  and  County  of  Denver  like  many 
communities  is  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  noise.  Noise  may  well  have  far-reaching 
effects  on  the  economy  of  the  community  as 
well  as  on  the  health  and  well-being  of  its 
citizens. 

To  cope  with  the  problem,  three  agencies 
of  local  government  (Occupational  Health 
Section  of  the  Denver  Department  of  Health 
and  Hospitals,  Zoning  Administration  and 
Police  Department)  have  combined  in  a  co- 
operative effort  to  promote,  develop  and 
maintain  an  environment  free  from  the 
harmful  and  annoying  effects  of  noise.  How- 
ever because  of  limited  resources  and  Inade- 
quately trained  personnel  only  minor  goals 
have  been  realized  in  the  past. 

1.  Project  Obiectivea. — A.  To  reduce  occu- 


patlonally-lnduced  hearing  loss  in  the  com- 
munity by  locating,  evaluating  and  control- 
ling the  many  sources  of  noise  In  the 
Industrial  environment. 

B.  To  develop  enforceable  community 
standards  that  will  control  or  eliminate 
nuisance-type  noise  having  an  effect  on  the 
mentaf  and  physical  well-being  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Denver. 

2.  Project  Evaluation. — To  measure  the 
time  spent  on  this  project  by  the  different 
personnel  of  the  three  agencies,  log  sheets 
and  IBM  statistical  data  cards  will  be  used 
This  information  will  be  simimarized  month- 
ly and  will  show  individual  and  total  time 
allotted  to  the  project. 

To  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  proj- 
ect all  significant  information  will  be 
recorded.  This  InformaUon  wiU  Include  the 
number  of  complaints  received,  investigations 
made,  orders  written  and  the  disposition  and 
result  of  each  complaint  Investigated.  When 
noise  evaluations  are  made  at  Industrial 
plants  and  nuisance  noise  problems  are  in- 
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vestigated,  statistical  Information  will  be 
tallied  showing  the  extent  of  each  problem, 
public  health  importance  and  corrective 
methods  needed,  reoonunendatlons  or  orders 
written,  and  the  final  disposition  and  result 
of  the  investigation.  Quarterly  reports  of  this 
information  will  be  made  and  compiled  into 
an  aimual  report. 

Pollow-up  evaluations  and  studies  will  be 
used  to  determine  progress  being  made  in  the 
program.  Indtistrlal  noise  measxu'ements  and 
the  screening  of  certain  exposed  employes 
prior  to  and  after  sound  levels  have  been 
reduced  will  serve  as  the  indication  of  reduc- 
tion In  potential  hearing  losses.  The  measure- 
ment of  noise  levels  in  key  locations  of  the 
conununlty  at  the  beginning  of  and  through- 
out the  program  will  determine  the  effect  of 
the  enforceable  noise  standards  once  they 
are  provided. 

3.  Project  Head  and  Background. — Noise 
can  be  defined  as  sound  in  the  audible  fre- 
quency range  which  by  virtue  of  its  loudness 
and  pitch  is  unpleasant  or  has  a  deleterious 
effect  on  the  human  ear. 

The  effects  of  noise  on  man  Include  the 
following : 

A.  Psychological  effects. — Although  there 
are  many  variations  In  individual  response, 
noise  can  startle,  annoy  and  disrupt  con- 
centration, sleep  or  relaxation. 

B.  Interference  with  Communication. — 
Noise  which  Is  not  Intense  enough  to  cause 
hearing  damage  may  still  disrupt  speech  com- 
munication and  the  hearing  of  other  desired 
sounds.  Such  disruptions  will  affect  perform- 
ance on  Jobs  which  depend  upon  reliable 
communication.  Even  more  Important,  how- 
ever. Is  the  fact  that  the  Inability  to  hear 
commands  or  danger  signals  due  to  excessive 
nolsi  Increases  the  probability  of  severe 
accidents. 

C.  Physiological  effects. — Exposure  to  cer- 
tain levels  of  noise  may  cause  temporary  or 
permanent  hearing  loss.  Temporary  hearing 
loss  is  recoverable  after  a  period  of  removal 
from  further  exposure.  However,  prolonged 
exposures  (months  or  years)  to  excessive 
noise  levels  can  produce  permanent  hearing 
impairment. 

In  addition,  if  the  noise  exposure  is  severe, 
aural  pain,  nausea  and  reduced  muscular 
control  can  also  occur. 

In  order  to  evaluate  properly  the  noise  ex- 
posure It  Is  essential  that  adequate  equip- 
ment be  available.  This  equipment  should 
include,  as  a  minimum,  units  which  will 
provide  an  on-the-spot  analysis  of  noise  be- 
ing generated  and  sophisticated  enough  to 
examine  all  of  the  characteristics  (con- 
tinuous. Impact,  intensity  and  frequency) 
of  sound  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  per- 
manent recording  of  noise  levels. 

That  noise  Is  a  serious  community  prob- 
lem has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  par- 
ticipating agencies  in  various  ways.  Through 
complaints  received  and  routine  investiga- 
tive activities,  the  Occupational  Health  Sec- 
tion has  uncovered  many  industrial  plants 
requiring  noise  evaluation  and  control.  The 
Zoning  Administration,  which  regulates  the 
volume  of  sound  and  ground  vibration  be- 
tween adjacent  properties,  has  been  burdened 
u'ith  increasing  noise  complaint.  Being  ill- 
equipped,  untrained  and  hamp>ered  by  an 
archaic  noise  ordinance,  it  caimot  conduct  a 
complete  evaluation  and  control  program. 
The  Police  Department,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  empowered  to  enforce  existing  traffic 
noise  control  ordinance.  Is  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  providing  documented  evi- 
dence of  violation  in  numerous  court  cases. 

4.  Method  of  Procedure. —  A.  The  first  and 
most  essential  activity  to  be  undertaken  is 
the  acquisition  of  equipment.  Once  acquired 
the  equipment  will  be  made  available  to  all 
participating  agencies  but  will  be  maintained 
by  the  Occupational  Health  Section. 

B.  Next  in  the  order  of  priority  is  the 
training  of  personnel.  For  this  purpose  funds 
have  been  allocated  for  travel  and  tuition  of 
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key  individuals  to  various  schools  and  semi- 
nars offering  Instructions  In  noise  evaluation 
and  control. 

C.  The  employment  of  an  acoustical  en- 
gineer. If  successful,  will  fulfill  an  important 
adjunct  to  the  training  of  personnel  as  well 
as  make  available  the  technical  skills  re- 
quired for  noise  control.  If  this  vacancy  can- 
not be  filled,  the  services  of  a  consulting  firm 
will  be  contracted. 

D.  Each  agency  will  act  Independently  In 
its  area  of  responsibility  but  will  be  coordi- 
nated by  the  Denver  Department  of  Health 
and  Hospitals  in  achieving  noise  control. 

Police  Department. — Police  technicians  es- 
pecially trained  in  noise  evaluation  and  con- 
trol win  conduct  routine  and  complaint-type 
Investigations.  Noise  levels  recorded  durtng 
the  time  of  Investigation  will  serve  as  docu- 
mented evidence  of  violation  during  court 
proceedings.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  exist- 
ing ordinance  (Appendix  A — "Article  506 
Mufflers,  Prevention  of  Noise")  concerning 
vehicular  noise  control  will  be  amended  In 
order  to  be  more  inclusive  and  descriptive  of 
violations. 

E.  The  project  objectives  during  the  pro- 
posed three  year  grant  period  will  be  met  in 
the  following  manner: 

FIRST   TEAR 

1.  Acquire  essential  equipment. 

2.  Conduct  training  of  personnel. 

3.  Initiate  a  comprehensive  noise  evalua- 
tion study. 

4.  Introduce  new  or  modified  noise  control 
ordinances  to  City  Council. 

SECOND    TEAS 

1.  Continue  program  of  personnel  train- 
ing. 

2.  Continue  noise  evaluation  study. 

3.  Initiate  noise  control  procedtu«s. 

THIROTEAR 

1.  Cknnplete  training  Of  personnel. 

2.  Complete  noise  evaluation  study. 

3.  Continue  proced tires  to  obtain  commu- 
nity noise  control. 

5.  Participation  of  Other  Agencies. — The 
Denver  Department  of  Health  and  Hospitals 
and  its  Neighborhood  Health  Centers  will 
support  the  project  objectives  by  providing 
the  services  of  qualified  medical  p>ersonnel  to 
conduct  audiometrlc  testing  as  the  need 
arises.  An  additional  participant  In  the  proj- 
ect VTlll  be  the  Civil  Defense  office  of  the 
City  and  County  of  Denver,  which  has  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  use  the  sound  measuring 
equipment  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  the  warning  system  in  various  locations 
throughout  the  city. 

6.  Program  Continuation. — Because  of  a 
constant  need  for  noise  evaluation  and  con- 
trol the  partlcipeUng  agencies  will  definitely 
continue  to  support  this  project.  Training 
of  additional  personnel  will  be  carried  out  by 
the  existing  staff.  Equipment  maintenance 
can  be  budgeted  annually  by  each  agency 
throiigh  their  operating  budgets.  The  pro- 
curement of  any  new  eqtUpment.  if  neces- 
sary, can  be  requested  by  all  three  agencies 
In  the  form  of  a  joint  request. 

7.  Project  Staffing. — The  employment  of 
an  acoustical  engineer  will  be  necessary  for 
the  specified  time  of  the  grant.  This  engi- 
neer will  be  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Hospitals.  If  a  qualified  person 
cannot  be  located,  a  contract  with  a  private 
consulting  engineering  firm  will  be  arranged. 

The  present  professional  staff  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Health  Section  consists  of  a  reg- 
istered professional  sanitary  engineer,  a 
chemical  engineer,  and  three  registered  pro- 
fessional sanitarians  with  experience  and 
training  in  Industrial  hygiene. 

The  Zoning  Department  personnel  includes 
two  persons,  each  with  over  ten  years  ex- 
perience in  the  Investigation  of  noise  com- 
plaints and  primary  knowledge  In  the  use  of 
basic  field  sound  equipment. 

Police    Department    personnel    Include    a 
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captain  and  two  technicians  with  many  years 
experience  in  law  enforcement  and  traffic 
control. 

All  of  the  above  individuals  except  the 
acotistical  engineer  are  presently  employed 
and  have  been  designated  to  participate  In 
the  project.  These  people  will  receive  spe- 
cialized training  In  noise  evaluation  and 
control  under  the  proposed  grant. 

8.  faciZtfies  Available. — Office  facilities 
available  are  those  presently  used  by  the 
three  agencies.  These  are  ample  and  adequate 
with  the  necessary  desks,  file  space,  secre- 
tarial space  and  storage  area. 

Article     612 — Zoning     District     Regulations 
(Portion  Pertaining  to  Noise  Only) 

DUtrlct:  R.-0.  B-I,  R-a,  R-2-A. 

Volume  of  Sound  Generated. — ^Every  use, 
unless  expressly  exempted  by  this  ordinance, 
shall  be  so  operated  that  the  volume  of  sound 
Inherently  and  recurrently  generated  does 
not  exceed  fifty-five  decibels  at  any  point 
of  any  boundary  line  of  the  Zone  Lot  on 
which  the  use  is  located. 

Vibration  Generated. — Every  use  shall  be 
so  operated  that  the  ground  vibration  in- 
herently and  recurrently  generated  Is  not 
perceptible,  without  instruments,  at  any 
point  of  any  boundary  line  of  the  Zone  Lot 
In  which  the  use  is  located. 

District:  R-3.  R-4.  B-1,  B-2.  I-P.  I-O, 
R-3-X,  B-A-1.  B-A-2.  B-6. 

Volume  of  Sound  Generated. — Every  use, 
unless  expressly  exempted  by  this  ordinance, 
shall  be  so  operated  that  the  volume  of  sound 
Inherently  and  recurrently  generated  does 
not  exceed  sixty  decibels  at  any  point  of  any 
boundary  line  of  the  Zone  Lot  on  which  the 
use  is  located. 

Vibrofion  Generated. — Every  use  shall  be 
so  operated  that  the  ground  vibration  In- 
herently and  recurrently  generated  is  not 
perceptible,  vrtthout  Instruments,  at  any 
point  of  any  boundary  line  of  the  Zone  Lot 
on  which  the  use  Is  located. 

District:  RS-1.  RS-2.  RS-3,  RS-4. 

Volume  of  Sound  Generated. — Every  use. 
unless  expressly  exempted  by  this  ordinance, 
shall  be  so  operated  that  the  voltime  of  sound 
Inherently  and  recurrently  generated  does 
not  exceed  sixty-five  decibels  at  any  point 
of  any  boundary  line  of  the  Zone  Lot  on 
which  the  use  Is  located. 

Vibration  Generated. — Every  use  shall  be 
so  operated  that  the  ground  vibration  Inher- 
ently and  recurrently  generated  Is  not  per- 
ceptible, without  Instruments,  at  any  point 
of  any  boundary  line  of  the  Zone  Lot  on 
which  the  use  is  located. 

District;  B-3.  B-4,  B-5.  B-6.  I-O.  B-8. 
B-A-3.  B-A-4. 

Article  507  Equipment  of  Vehicles   (Portion 
Pertaining  to  Noise  Only) 

.6.  Mufflers,  Prevention  ot  Noise.  Every 
motor  vehicle  shall  at  all  time  be  equipped 
with  a  muffler  in  good  working  order  and  In 
constant  operation  to  prevent  excessive,  rau- 
cous, or  unusually  loud  noise,  smoke,  or 
flame,  and  no  person  shall  operate  a  motor 
vehicle  upon  the  streets  and  highways  of  this 
City  and  County  which  Is  not  so  equipped, 
or  which  Is  equipped  with  a  muffler  cut-out. 
bypass.  Hollywood  pipes  or  any  similar  de- 
vice. A  muffler  Is  defined  for  the  purpose  of 
this  article  as  a  device  consisting  of  a  series 
of  chambers  or  other  mechanical  devices  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  exhaust  gases  from 
an  Internal  combustion  engine  which  is  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the 
sound  tones  and  the  diffusion  of  smoke  and 
flame  emitting  therefrom. 

.6-1.  No  person  shall  sell,  give  away  for 
use  upon.  Install,  or  cause  the  Installation 
to  be  made,  or  use  upon  any  motor  vehicle 
operated  in  the  City  and  County  of  Denver, 
any  type  of  muffler  or  other  device  tnat  will 
modify  the  exhaust  system  of  a  motor  vehicle 
In  any  manner  so  as  to  amplify  or  increase 
the   noise   emitted    by    the   motor   of   such 
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motor  vehicle  to  tie  point  where  It  becomes 
excessive  or  unrea^nable  to  the  ear  of  the 
ordinary  person. 

EXHXBrr  2-A 

Sound  Oonttkol  Proposal 

A  bill  for  an  ordinance  relating  to  zoning 

changing  the  section  pertaining  to  volume 

of  sound  generated 

Be  It  enacted  as  the  council  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Denyer 

Section  1.  The  ^tlon  relating  to  Umlta- 
tlons  on  External  I  Effects  of  Uses,  and  par- 
ticularly the  subetcUon  relating  to  Volume 
of  Sound  General^  hereby  changed  to  read 
as  follows; 

SecUons  612.12-fe(2) .,  612.13-2(2).,  612.14- 
^(  1 ) .,  Volume  of  Spund  Generated.  Every  use. 
unless  expressly  eifempted  by  this  ordinance, 
shall  be  so  operatetl  so  as  not  to  be  objection- 
able due  to  interiilttence,  beat  frequency  or 
shrillness.  In  no  ejvent  shall  the  sound  pres- 
sure level  of  nose  radiated  continuously 
from  a  facility  a(  nighttime  exceed  at  the 
the  Zone  Lot  on  which  the 
;  ralues  given  in  Table  I  (set 

liny  octave  band  frequency. 

However,  the  sound  pressure  levels  of  noise 
radiated  at  nighttime  shall  not  exceed  the 
Bone  lot  line  the  values  given  In  Table  II 
+8et  aiU.  hereafte^)  In  any  octave  band  fre- 
quency. 

TABLE    I 

Maximum  pe  mls&ible  sound-pressure 
levels  at  the  zone  lot  line  for  noise  radiated 
from  a  facility  between  the  hours  of  9 
P.M.  and  7  A.M. 

Sound  Pressure  Level  Decibels  re  0.0002 
ilyne/cm-) 
I  lycles  per  sound : 


boundary  line  of 
use  Is  located  the 
out  hereafter)  in 


Frequency  band 

20-75 - 

7^150 

150-300    

300-600    

600-1.200  --- 
1.200-2.400  -- 
2.400-4,000  -- 
4.000-10.000    - 


radls  ted 


If  the  noise  Is 
and  Is  not 
9  P.M.  and  7  A 
rectlons  in  TabK 
to  or  subtracted 
levels  given  In 


.  85 

.  76 

.  70 

.-  65 

-  56 

.-  54 

.-  52 

..  49 

;  lot  smooth  and  continuous 

between  the  hours  of 

,.  one  or  more  of  the  cor- 

III  below  shall  be  added 

from  each  of  the  decibel 

Tat)le  I. 


Maximum 
at  a  zone  lot  Uni  i 
uously  from  a  faplUty 
9  P.M.  and  7  AM 
(Sound  Pressxite 


Frequency  band 
20-75    


Maximum 
at  the  Zone  Lot 
tlnuously  from  i 
of  9  P.M.  and  7  A*^ 
( Sound  Pressure 


Frequency  band 

20-75 

75-100 

150-300-.^ 

300-600 

600-1,200 

1.200-2.400 

2.400-4.000--- 
4,000-10,000.- 


If  the  noise  Is 
and  Is  not 
P.M.  and  7  AM 

tlons  In  Table 


TABLE    n 

pern^sslble  sound -pressure  levels 

for  noise  radiated  contln- 

between  the  hours  of 


Level  Decibels  re  0.0002 
dyne  cm-) 
cycles  per  sound: 


62 


TABLE    I 

pemilsslble  sound-pressure  levels 

fine  for  noise  radiated  con- 

faclllty  between  the  hours 


-level  Decibels  re  0.0002 
dyne  cm-) 
cycles  per  sound: 


79 
74 
66 
59 
53 
47 
41 
39 


not  smooth  and  continuous 

radiated  between  the  hours  of  9 

one  or  more  of  the  correc- 

below  shall  be  added  to  or 
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subtracted  from  each  of  the  decibel  levels 
given  in  Table  I. 

TABLE  in. TYPE  OF  OPEKATION  IN  CHARACTER 

OF  NOISE 

[Correction  In  Decibels) 
Daytime  operation  only:   plus  5. 
Noise  source  operated  less  than  20%   of 
any  one-hour  period:  plus  5*. 

Noise  source  operated  less  than  6%  of  any 
one-hour  period :  plus  10*. 

Noise  source  operated  less  than  1  %  of  any 
one-hour  period :  plus  15*. 

Noise  of  Impulsive  character  (hammering, 
etc.)  :  minus  5. 

Noise  of  periodic  character  (hum.  screech. 
etc.)  :  minus  5. 

Detroit,  Michigan 
Nuisances— Chapter  171.  Compiled  Ordi- 
nances of  the  City  of  Detroit 
Maintaining  a  Nuisance  39-1-40. — Sec  1 
Nuisances  not  to  be  created  or  maintained. 
No  owner  or  occupant,  firm  or  corporation 
having  control  or  management  of  any  dwell- 
ing or  any  building,  structure,  excavation, 
business  pursuit,  matter  or  thing,  shall  allow 
any  nuisance  to  be  created  or  to  exist  on 
the  premises  of  which  such  person,  firm  or 
corporation.  Is  the  owner  or  exercises  control 
or  management  thereof;  nor  shall  any  per- 
son, firm  or  corporaUon  owning  or  occupy- 
ing any  public  or  private  street,  alleyway  or 
any  premises  whatever,  or  having  control  or 
management  thereof,  within  the  limits  of  the 
City  of  Detroit,  create  or  maintain  a  nuisance 
thereon. 

Noise  Producing  Devices  39-1-37. — Sec.  5. 
The  operating  or  maintaining  of  noise  mak- 
ing, noise  amplifying  or  noise  producing  in- 
struments or  devices  by  which  the  peace  or 
good  order  of  the  neighborhood  is  disturbed 
Is  hereby  declared  a  nuisance.  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person,  firm,  association  or 
corporation  by  himself  or  another  to  operate 
or  maintain  any  radio,  phonograph,  player- 
piano,  calliope,  or  other  noise  making,  noise 
amplifying  or  noise  producing  Instrument  or 
device  in  any  public  or  private  place  in 
such  manner  by  which  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  the  neighborhood  Is  disturbed  or 
persons  owning  or  occupying  property  In  the 
neighborhood  are  disturbed  or  annoyed.  (Ef- 
fective June  11.  1926.  Ord.  243-B.) 

Vendor's  Noise  or  Commotion  39-1-38. — 
Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  hawker, 
vendor,  huckster,  peddler,  salesman,  agent 
or  other  person  by  himself  or  another,  selling 
his  wares  or  merchandise,  or  dlsp)osing  of  his 
semces  or  granting  any  privileges  from  any 
public  or  private  place  or  structure  unen- 
closed in  whole  or  in  part,  to  make  a  com- 
motion or  make  unnecessarily  loud  noises  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  others,  whereby 
the  peace  or  good  order  of  the  neighborhood 
Is  disturbed,  or  persons  owning  or  occupying 
property  In  the  neighborhood  are  disturbed 
or  annoyed.  (Effective  November  11,  1927. 
Ord.  12-C  ) 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son in  any  vehicle  to  make  a  commotion  or 
make  unnecessarily  loud  noises,  whereby  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  neighborhood 
is  disturbed,  or  persons  owning  or  occupying 
property  In  the  neighborhood  are  disturbed 
or   annoyed.    (Effective   November    11,    1927. 

Ord.  12-C.) 

Penalty 

Sec.  8.  Any  person,  persons,  firm  or  cor- 
poration or  anyone  acting  in  behalf  of  said 
person,  persons,  firm  or  corporation  violating 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  shall 
upon  conviction  thereof  be  subject  to  a  fine 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  ($500.00)  dollars 
or  to  Imprisonment  in  the  Detroit  House  of 
Correction  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
ninety  (90)  days  or  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment In  the  discretion  of  the  court; 

•Apply  one  of  these  corrections  only. 
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Provided,  That  on  a  second  conviction  of 
violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  Section  one 
(1)  of  this  ordinance  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
fifty  ($50.00)  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hun- 
dred ($500.00)  dollars  or  Imprisonment  in 
the  Detroit  House  of  Correction  for  not  more 
than  ninety  (90)  days  or  both  such  fine  and 
Imprisonment  In  the  discretion  of  the  court; 
and  Provided  further.  That  on  a  thUd  or  any 
subsequent  conviction  or  convictions  of 
violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  Section  one 
(1)  of  this  ordinance,  that  the  punishment 
shall  be  Imprisonment  In  the  Detroit  House 
of  Correction  for  not  less  than  ten  ( 10)  days 
nor  more  than  ninety  (90)  days,  and  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  fifty  ($50.00)  dollars,  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  ($500.00)  dollars. 
(Effective  February  19.  1941.  Ord.  174-D.) 

Sec.  38-6-22.  Approval  of  the  air  pollu- 
tion control  division  as  required  in  section 
38-6-20  may  be  obtained  by  any  one  of  the 
following  methods: 

By  the  manufacturer  submitting  complete 
test  results  to  the  air  pollution  control  di- 
vision providing  such  tests  are  made  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  and  are 
supervised  and  attested  to  by  a  recognized 
noise  consultant  or  a  registered  professional 
engineer  not  regularly  In  the  employ  of  the 
manufacturer. 

Sec.  38-6-26.  No  person  shall  operate,  upon 
any  street,  highway,  frozen  public  lake, 
stream  or  pond  or  other  place  open  to  the 
general  public.  Including  any  area  desig- 
nated for  the  parking  of  vehicles,  a  motor- 
cycle or  motor  driven  cycle  that  is  not 
equipped  with  a  muflfler.  No  person  shall 
operate  a  motorcycle  or  motor  driven  cycle, 
upon  any  street,  highway,  frozen  public  lake, 
stream  or  pond  or  other  place  open  to  the 
general  public,  including  any  area  desig- 
nated for  the  parking  of  vehicles,  which  has 
a  cut-out,  muffler  bypass  device,  special 
noise  making  equipment,  or  a  muffler  which 
has  been  so  modified  as  to  be  in  conflict  with 
these  regulations.  A  person  violating  this  sec- 
tion shall  upon  conviction  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars 
($25.00). 

Section  2.  This  ordinance  is  declared  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  health, 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
City  of  Detroit  and  Is  hereby  given  immedi- 
ate effect.  

Progress  Report  1967.  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Division.  Detroit  Health  Depart- 
ment 

(By  Morton  Sterling.  Director) 
noise  and  vibration  control 
Public  concern  over  noise  associated  with 
urban  living  again  remained  high.  The 
number  of  complaints  received  during  the 
past  year  was  the  second  highest  ever  re- 
corded. Work  on  a  motorcycle  noise  ordi- 
nance continued  and  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Corporation  Counsel  for  review.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  Common  Council  will  take 
action  on  it  during  1968. 

Meetings  with  air  conditioning  Industry 
have  taken  place  regarding  an  ordinance  reg- 
ulating the  noise  from  home  air  conditioning 
systems.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  ordinance 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Common  Council  in 
the  coming  year. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  NOISE  COMPLAINTS  RECEIVED  IN  1%7 


Type 


Complaints         Locations 


Air  compressors 28 

Air  conditioners. 33 

Bump  shops  and  stationary  vehides.  17 

Fans  and  blowers.   -  |5 

Materials  handling iH 

Presses  and  shears 39 

Steam  cleaners  and  steam  exhausts.  3 

Miscellaneous o' 

Total 372 


24 
27 
12 
20 
35 
9 
1 
35 
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Report   on    Potential   Noise   Problems 
Arising  odt  op  Helicopter  Operations 
(By  Edmund  Moranty  and  Austin  Tomllnson, 
Bureau  of  Air  Pollution  Control,  Depart- 
ment of  Building  and  Safety  Engineering, 
City  ot  Detroit ) 

Approved  by:  Morton  Sterling.  Chief,  Bu- 
reau of  Air  Pollution  Control. 

CONCLUSIONS    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Present  day  reciprocating  engine-driven 
helicopters,  produce  an  overall  loudness  level 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  require  considera- 
tion In  the  selection  of  heliport  sites  and 
flight  patterns.  The  more  pertinent  conclu- 
sions of  this  investigation  are  as  follows : 

1.  Loudness  levels  vary  with  each  make 
and  design  of  helicopter. 

2.  The  recommended  distances  to  various 
property  users  are  shown  In  the  chiu-t.  The 
distances  apply  to  a  commercial  heliport  with 
4  to  20  flights  per  day  using  present-day 
reciprocating  engine-driven  helicopters.  It  is 
recognized  thaA  private  heliports  would  be 
used  less  frequently  and  these  distances 
would  not  necessarily  be  applicable. 

3.  Information  on  the  effect  of  engine  ex- 
haust mufflers  on  total  helicopter  noise  is  in- 
adequate to  determine  the  probable  effects 
on  a  commxmlty.  Noise  reduction  obtained  by 
the  use  of  mufSers  would  normally  be  in  the 
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lower  frequency  range,  which  Is  less  annoying 
than  equal  levels  in  the  higher  frequencies. 
There  also  appears  to  be  some  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  manufacturers  and  operators  to 
use  mufflers  due  to  the  resultant  Increase  in 
engine  back  pressure.  For  these  reasons  it  Is 
felt  that  the  recommend«d  distances  should 
not  be  affected  by  muffler  considerations  un- 
less further  data  comes  to  our  attention  to 
dictate  otherwise. 

4.  In  view  of  the  many  variables  attendant 
with  helicopter  design  and  performance, 
such  as  size,  type  of  engine,  etc..  it  is  recom- 
mended that  in  preference  to  the  establish- 
ment of  deflnite  distance  limitations,  ade- 
quate technical  data  be  required  for  each 
proposed  heliport  so  a  reasonably  accurate 
prediction  of  community  response  can  be 
made. 

INTRODUCTION  AND  PROCEDURE 

At  the  request  of  the  Director  of  City 
Planning,  an  investigation  of  the  noise  levels 
resulting  from  heliport  operations  was  in- 
stituted by  the  Bureau  of  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol. The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  deter- 
mine the  minimum  distance  between  this 
op>eratlon  and  residential  land  users  to  pre- 
vent a  community  noise  nuisance  problem. 

The  following  steps  were  taken  to  obtain 
Information  on  the  noise  characteristics  of 
helicopters : 
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RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  DISTANCES  IN  FEET 


Hospitals 


Urban  residential 


Offices  and 
commercial 


Air  conditioned 
offices  and 
commercial 


Class  ot  helicopter  >  (pounds) 

Day 

Night 

Day 

Night 

Day 

Night 

Day 

Night 

1— foS.OOO                 .  - 

SOO 
1.600 
3.200 

1,600 
3,200 
6.400 

400 

800 

1.600 

800 
1.600 
3.200 

300 

600 

1.000 

600 
1.200 
2.000 

250 
400 
800 

250 

2-lrom  6  «»  to  12.500 

400 

3— from  12.500  to  20,000 

800 

1  Classes  by  weight  according  to  the  Helicopter  Council  of  the  Aircraft  Industries  Association  of  America. 


1.  Data  was  requested  from  leading  manu- 
facturers of  helicopters  regarding  the  over- 
all noise  level  and  frequency  characteristics 
of  their  aircraft.  The  Information  supplied 
by  the  manufacttirers  consisted  of  the  over- 
all sound -pressure  level  at  certain  distances 
and  a  frequency  spectrum  at  one  of  these 
distances.  Under  free  field  conditions,  a  single 
measurement  of  sound-pressure  level  at  a 
known  distance  from  a  point  noise  source 
is  enough  information  to  predict  the  level  at 
any  other  point  up  to  approximately  1,000 
feet  since  the  sound-pressure  level  varies  In- 
versely as  the  distance  from  the  source.  At 
distances  greater  than  1,000  feet,  other  fac- 
tors tend  to  increase  the  attenuation  and 
this  has  been  considered  In  the  development 
of  the  recommended  distances. 

2.  Letters  were  sent  to  federal  agencies, 
noise  abatement  councils,  and  major  cities 
In  this  and  other  countries  requesting  in- 
formation on  any  noise  problems  caused  by 
the  operation  of  helicopters. 

3.  Abstractions  from  technical  reports  and 
magazine  articles  were  made  (see  Bibliog- 
raphy) . 

4.  The  above  information  is  related  pri- 
marily to  reciprocating  engine-driven  heli- 
copters. In  view  of  the  presently  deficient 
data  available  on  helicopters  powered  by 
other  types  of  propulsion  equipment,  this 
report  only  considers  reciprocating  engine- 
driven  helicopters. 

METHOD    OF    PREDICTING    COMMUNITY    RESPONSE 
TO    HELICOPTER    NOISE 

A.  Residential — Three  methods  of  predict- 
ing community  response  were  studied: 

1.  K.  N.  Stevens.  W.  A.  Rosenbllth.  and 
R.  H.  Bolt,  "A  Comxnimlty's  Reaction  to 
Noise". 

2.  Horace  O.  Parrack,  Ph.D.,  Wright  Air 
Development  Center,  USAF,  "Community 
Reaction  to  Noise." 

3.  A.  C.  Pletrasanta  and  K.  N.  Stevens, 
"Noise  Exposure  in  Communities  Near  Jet 
Air  Bases." 

The  three  methods  are  quite  similar.  They 


all  superimpose  the  noise  spectrum  on  a 
family  of  curves  designating  a  level  rank  and 
then  apply  corrections  to  determine  a  com- 
posite noise  rating.  This  rating  is  then  plotted 
on  a  Composite  Noise  Rating  vs.  Community 
Response  Curve  (Pig.  1)  and  the  expected 
response  is  predicted.  The  above  empirical 
relations  were  developed  by  researchers  and 
were  determined  after  a  study  of  a  large 
number  of  case  histories  Involving  commu- 
nity reaction  to  noise.  The  methods  differ 
only  in  the  manner  of  calculating  and  apply- 
ing the  correction  factors. 

After  study.  It  was  decided  that  we  would 
use  Stevens.  Rosenbllth  and  Bolts  composite 
noise  rating  method  of  predicting  community 
reaction  In  residential  areas,  since  It  has  been 
used  In  several  similar  studies.  Briefly,  this 
method  superimposes  the  measured  or  cal- 
culated octave  band  spectrum  of  the  noise 
onto  a  family  of  curves  that  define  the  noise 
level  rank  (Pig.  2).  This  noise  level  rank  Is 
given  by  the  highest  area  into  which  the 
spectrum  protrudes  in  any  band.  The  ranks 
are  designated  from  "a"  to  "m".  The  lower 
boundary  "a"  is  the  average  threshold  of 
hearing  for  octave  bands  of  noise  and  the 
upper  boundary  "m"  represents  a  noise  spec- 
trum in  which  people  can  communicate  only 
by  shouting  In  each  other's  ear  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  Inches.  Correction  factors 
for  the  Noise  Spectrum  Character.  Peak  Fac- 
tor, Repetitive  Character,  Background  Noise. 
Time  of  Day,  and  Adjustment  to  Exposure 
(Table  I)  are  added  and  a  Composite  Noise 
Rating  is  obtained.  This  rating  is  plotted  on 
a  Composite  Rating  vs.  Community  Response 
Curve  (Pig.  n,  and  the  anticipated  Commu- 
nity Response  is  obtained.  The  procedure 
given  above  Is  Intended  mainly  as  a  guide.  As 
more  experience  is  obtained  in  the  field  of 
neighborhood  noise  problems,  it  can  be  ex- 
pected that  some  revision  of  the  numerical 
values  will  be  found  desirable. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  decision  must  be 
made  to  determine  the  degree  of  community 
reaction  that  is  to  be  considered  acceptable. 


Prom  past  experience  of  the  Bureau  In  con- 
trol activities.  It  Is  believed  that  sporadic 
complaints  would  represent  an  acceptable 
condition.  Therefore.  Point  D  on  the  Com- 
posite Noise  Rating  Curve  has  been  selected 
for  use  in  this  report. 

As  an  example  of  the  above  method,  the 
Bell  47-J  helicopter  noise  spectrum,  at  400 
feet  as  provided  by  the  Bell  Corporation,  is 
plotted  on  the  Noise  Level  Rank  Curves  ( Pig. 
2).  It  is  noted  that  the  highest  band  level  is 
"h".  Applying  the  correction  factors  from 
Table  I  as  follows,  for  a  wide  band  noise  O. 
an  Impulsive  noise  -H .  4  to  20  exposures  per 
day  —3,  background  noise  for  urban  residen- 
tial —  I.  daytime  —1.  and  previous  condi- 
tioning 0.  a  total  of  —4.  the  Composite  Noise 
Rating  of  D  is  obtained.  Then  from  FMgure  3 
sporadic  complaints  are  predicted. 

B.  Commercial  and  Industrial. 

In  order  to  predict  the  reactions  of  people 
engaged  in  commercial  activities  to  hell- 
copter  noise,  a  shift  In  the  method  of  evalua- 
tion was  required.  The  method  of  S.  S.  Ste- 
vens was  used.  This  Involves  the  deter- 
mination of  the  loudness  level  in  phons  and/ 
or  the  calculation  of  the  speech  Interference 
level. 

The  loudness  level,  in  phons.  of  a  sound  Is 
numerically  equal  to  the  sound-pressure 
level  in  decibels  of  a  pure  tone  of  frequency 
1000  CPS.  which  is  Judged  by  normal  observ- 
ers to  be  equivalent  In  loudness.  As  In  other 
sound-pressure  measurements,  the  reference 
pressure  Is  0.0002  mlcrobar.  Table  II  quotes, 
among  other  things,  the  now  generally  ac- 
cepted criteria  in  phons  relating  to  social 
comfort.  Experience  has  shown  a  loudness 
level  of  60  phons  will  generally  not  cause 
complaints,  and  a  loudness  level  of  over  80 
phons  will  produce  widespread  complaints. 

The  average  sound-pressure  level  in  deci- 
bels for  the  three  octave  bands.  600-1200, 
1200-2400,  and  2400-4800,  is  called  the 
speech -interference  level.  The  following  re- 
quirements lor  communication  in  the  pres- 
ence of  noise  levels  corresponding  to  various 
speech-Interference  level  curves  are  given 
briefly ; 

1.  S.I.L. -45.  normal  voice  at  10  feet. 

2.  S.I.L.  =  55.  normal  voice  at  3  feet,  raised 
voice  at  6  feet. 

3.  S.I.L.  65.  raised  voice  at  2  feet,  very 
loud  voice  at  4  feet. 

4.  S.I.L.  =  75.  very  loud  voice  at  1  foot. 

By  definition,  any  noise  which  exceeds  the 
requirements  of  S.I.L.  =  45  will  interfere  in 
some  way  with  normal  conversational  speech. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  we  have  as- 
sumed the  S.I.L.  of  55  to  be  the  maximum 
acceptable  value  to  prevent  nuisance  condi- 
tions. It  is  felt  this  level  is  reasonable  since 
the  community  background  noise  approxi- 
mates this  value  ( see  Pig.  16). 

For  example.  In  Fig.  4  the  level  for  the 
600-1200  band  is  59DB.  1200-2400  band  is 
56DB.  and  the  2400-4800  band  Is  50DB.  The 
average  of  59.  56.  and  50  is  55,  the  speech- 
interference  level. 

MAJOR      SOURCES      OF      HELICOPTER      NOISE 

The  three  main  sources  of  noise  from  re- 
ciprocating engine-driven  helicopters  are: 

A.  Engine. — The  predominant  noise  from 
the  reciprocating  engine  is  the  exhaust.  From 
Hubbard  &  Lassiter's  tests  (with  a  nine 
cylinder  600  H.P.  engine),  the  noise  consists 
mainly  of  discrete  frequencies  ranging  be- 
low 600  CPS.  Although  it  Is  recognized  that 
there  is  some  noise  associated  with  the  high- 
velocity  exhaust-gas  stream,  this  component 
of  noise  is  much  lower  in  level  than  the  dis- 
crete low-frequency  components.  The  other 
engine  noises  from  valves,  gears,  carburetor, 
and  sui>ercharger  are  believed  to  be  In  the 
same  frequency  range  as  the  exhaust  and 
are  usually  10  to  15  decibels  less. 

B.  Gear  train. — Another  source  of  noise  is 
produced  by  the  meshing  of  gear  teeth,  and 
consists  of  two  components,  i.e..  tooth-con- 
tact frequency  and  natural  frequency. 
Tooth-contact  frequency  is  a  function  of  the 
number  of  gear   teeth   and    the  rotational 
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8p««<l  Of  tbe  gear.  When  ttae  nat\ir*l  fre- 
quency of  the  toottt-geAT  combination  Is  at 
some  Integral  multiple  of  tbe  tooth-contact 
frequency,  a  strong  noise  component  is  de- 
tected. This  usually,  occurs  from  600  to  4800 
CPS. 

C.  Rotor. — The  n(ilse  from  rotors  can  also 
be  conveniently  coosldered  as  two  separate 
components;  namely,  the  rotational  and  vor- 
tex components.  Ctirrently  used  blade  di- 
mensions cmd  operating  conditions  are  such 
that  the  rotational  noise  of  the  tall  rotor 
(below  100  CPS)  antl  the  vortex  noise  of  the 
main  rotor  predoml|iate  In  the  overall  heli- 
copter spectrum.  Sl^ce  the' vortex  noise  has 
Its  mazlmiim  on  the  axis  of  rotation  of  tbe 
rotor.  It  Is  tbe  maj^r  noise  observed  on  the 
ground  which  Is  produced  by  tbe  main  rotor 
while  the  helicopter  Is  hovering. 

Figure  15  Is  a  noUe  spectrum  of  a  conven- 
tional helicopter  with  a  600  H.P.  reciprocat- 
ing engine  boverlngi  100  feet  overhead.  This 
graph  shows  the  relative  contributions  and 
frequency  analysis  df  the  three  main  sources 
of  noise  from  this  type  of  helicopter. 

Possible  Future  Det>elopment  in  Helicopter 
Design  Which.  Coiild  Affect  Noise  Genera- 
tion 

It  Is  recognized  that  helicopters  may  be 
developed  having  different  noise  character- 
istics than  present  models.  A  rotor-tip  Jet 
pTopellW  unit,  "Falrey  Rotodyne",  Is  already 
IS  the  ITjnng  stage.  Eecent  tests  made  by  the 
Ministry  of  Trans0ort  and  Civil  Aviation. 
London,  England.  Indicate  that  distances  of 
over  14  mile  are  needed  between  the  hell- 
copters  and  ad]ace«t  land  users  before  tbe 
noise  approaches  acceptable  levels.  Noise 
suppressors  are  being  developed  for  the  Roto- 
dyne, but  sufficient  Information  Is  not  now 
available  to  attempt  to  predict  their  effect 
upon  the  conununlt)r. 

Due  to  the  constantly  changing  status  of 
helicopter  design  and  operational  character- 
istics. It  would  appear  Inadvisable  to  estab- 
lish fixed  dlstanca  limitations  regulating 
noise  which  would  supply  to  any  helicopter. 

Experiences  of  Other  Cities  on  Helicopter 
Opprations 

Letters  were  forwtarded  to  28  major  cities 
in  the  United  States;  London.  England; 
Brussels,  Belgium;  a(nd  Paris.  Prance  request- 
ing Information  on  ordinances  regulating  the 
Installation  and  operation  of  heUports  and 
comments  on  noise  nuisance  situations  aris- 
ing from  helicopter  operations.  Answers  were 
received  from  22  U'.S.  cities,  London.  Brus- 
sels. Paris,  and  Rotterdam. 

A  majority  of  tht  cities  reported  no  spe- 
cific regulations  regarding  the  location  or 
operation  of  heliports.  However,  most  of  the 
cities  have  ordlna|ices  regulating  aircraft 
and,  by  definition,  imclude  helicopters  In  that 
category. 

The  cities  havinf  heliports  report  Infre- 
quent noise  complaints,  but  point  out  that 
the  heUports  are  located  on  piers  over  tbe 
water.  In  areas  ha(vlng  high  overall  noise 
levels,  or  at  regulai^  airports,  and  that  their 
flight  paths  are  oter  open  water,  railroad 
traclu,  or  expresswajys. 

The  following  tniformatlon  la  considered 
the  most  p>ertlnent  pf  that  received  from  the 
various  cities: 

1.  Paris.  Prance  reported  a  major  noise 
problem.  Complaiats  were  received  from 
nearby  residences,  i|iovle  theaters,  radio  sta- 
tions, and  an  old  age  home.  Ttae  problem  was 
reduced  by  lncreasl|ig  the  approach  altitude 
from  300  meters  (1|,000  feet)  to  600  meters 
(2,000  feet),  by  rerouting  the  approach  so 
that  the  entire  fllgl|t  Is  over  the  Seine  River, 
and  by  cancelling  all  training  Sights  from 
the  heliport. 

2.  A  London,  England  ordinance  states  that 
a  helicopter  shall  not  fly  below  such  height 
as  would  enable  it  to  alight  without  danger 
to  persons  or  propetty  on  the  surface  In  the 
event  of  failure  of  e  power  unit.  Except  with 
tbe  written  permission  of  the  Minister  and  in 
accordance  with  aiiy  conditions  or  limlta- 
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tlons  therein  specified,  a  helicopter  shall  not 
fly  over  a  congested  area  of  a  city,  town,  or 
settlement  below  a  height  of  1.500  feet  above 
the  highest  fixed  object  within  2.000  feet  of 
the  helicopter.  Extensive  noise  studies  were 
conducted,  and  some  of  this  information  is 
incorporated  herein. 

3.  Experiences  in  New  Tork,  New  York, 
have  been  limited  to  heUports  located  on 
airports  or  on  an  area  near  the  waterfront 
where  the  heUcopter  noise  would  not  be 
above  the  noise  level  of  other  commercial 
activities.  Some  complaints  were  received  on 
helicopters  enroute,  but  none  around  the 
heliports. 

4.  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Calif,  has  a  compre- 
hensive zoning  ordinance  which  specifically 
mentions  heliports.  A  special  vise  permit  is 
required  from  the  Commission  under  such 
conditions  as  It  deems  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health,  safety,  and 
general  welfare  providing  any  use  or  por- 
tion thereof  causing  noise  shall  be  performed 
In  such  a  manner  as  not  to  create  a  nui- 
sance or  hazard  on  any  adjacent  property. 

5.  Chicago,  lUinois  peimlts  heliports  in 
all  business,  commercial,  and  manufactur- 
ing districts,  but  only  with  special  permits. 
There  appears  to  be  no  other  standard  of 
location  for  control  of  proximity  to  resi- 
dential areas. 

6.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  prohibits  any 
aircraft  from  fiylng  lees  than  1.000  feet  un- 
less landing  or  taking  off  from  a  licensed 
airport.  Helicopters  may  fiy  at  less  than 
minimum  altitude  If  such  operations  are 
conducted  without  hazard  to  persons  or 
property  on  the  surface,  and  they  may  land 
in  congested  areas  provided  they  have  the 
permission  of  the  Director  of  Safety  and 
the  property  owner. 

7.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  has  one  privately- 
owned  heUport  outside  of  the  regular  com- 
mercial airport.  It  has  been  in  operation 
about  two  months,  with  no  nuisance  com- 
plaints resulting  from  its  operation.  The 
method  used  for  predicting  community  re- 
sp)onse  to  noise  situations,  as  outUned  by 
the  Public  Health  Engineer,  Is  similar  to 
the  one  used  in  this  report.  The  actual  re- 
sponse of  residents  had  Invariably  fallen 
within  the  limits  of  the  predicted  response. 

8.  Fort  Worth,  Texas  has  two  licensed  heli- 
ports within  the  city  limits.  The  traffic  pat- 
tern for  both  Is  over  open  country,  such 
as  golf  courses,  highways,  etc.,  with  a  mini- 
mum altitude  of  1.000  feet.  They  have  not 
experienced  many  noise  complaints. 

9.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  has  one  heli- 
port on  top  of  a  large  building  in  the  center 
of  town.  It  Is  doubtful  a  problem  would 
arise  unless  night  flights  are  instituted. 

10.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  has  an  airport  on  the 
outskirts  of  town,  and  has  not  received  any 
complaints. 
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11.  Modesto,  California  prohibits  land- 
ngs  anywhere  but  at  the  airport. 
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TABLE  l.-LIST  OF  CORRECTION  NUMBERS  TO  BE  APPtlEO 
TO  LEVEL  RANK  TO  GIVE  NOISE  RATING 


Influencing  t*ctor  Possible  conditions 


Correction 
number 


Noise  spectrum 

charKter. 
Peak  (actor 


Repetitive  character 
(about  ^  minute 
noise  duration 
assumed). 


Background  noise. 


Time  o(  day.-  

Adjustment  to  exposure 


Pure-tone  components. 

Wide-band  noise 

Impulsive 

Not  impulsive 

Continuous  exposures 

to  1  per  minute. 
10-60  exposures  per 

hour. 
1-10  exposures  per 

hour. 
4-20  exposures  per 

day. 
1-4  exposures  per  day. 

1  exposure  per  day 

Very  quiet  suburbin... 

Suburoan 

Residential  urban 

Urban  near  some 

industry. 
Area  ol  heavy  industry. 

Nighttime 

Daytime  only 

No  previous  condition- 
ing. 
Considerable  previous 

conditioning. 
Extreme  conditioning. . 


-1-1 

0 

+  1 

0 

0 


-2 

-3 

-4 
-5 
+1 
0 
-1 
-2 

-3 

0 

-1 

0 

-1 


TABLE  ll-NOISE  CRITERIA 


Loudness  level 
(S.S.  Stevens)  phons    General  situation 


Telephone 

use    Conversation 


S.I.L. 
DB 


110 
100 


Intolerable. 


90.  Unpleasantly  noisy. 


80 
70 

70 
60 
SO 
40 


j-Noisy  but  acceptable. 
} 


Moderately  noisy... 
iQuiet  to  very  quiet. 


(1)    Voices  very  k>ud  at  l  ft 

Shouting  at  2-3  ft J 

Voices  raised  at  2  ft 

(I)    Very  loud  at  4  ft 

Shooting  at  8  ft 

Normal  at  3  ft 

O)    Voices  raised  at  6  ft... 

Very  loud  at  12  ft 

(»)    Easy  and  natural 


85-75 


65 


55-45 


>  Not  satisfactory. 

Tablo1rg?ve5  the  noise  criteria  on  2  bases:  (a)  Loudness  levels  in  Phons,  and  (b)  the  speech  interference  level  of  Beranek  et  al. 
together  Mith  an  indication  of  the  difficulty  of  using  the  telephone. 

Mayor  and  Council  of  tbe  Borough  of  Fair 


Fair  Lawn,  New  Jersey 
Borovigh  of  Fair  Lawn 
Notice 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  foUowlng 
ordinance  was  amended  and  passed  on  sec- 
ond and  final  reading  and  adc^ted  by  the 


Lawn,  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey,  at  a  regu- 
lar meeting  of  said  Mayor  and  CouncU  held 
at  the  Municipal  Building  In  Fair  Lawn  on 
the  27th  day  of  June  1960. 

Donald  de  Bruin, 
Acting  Borough  Clerk. 


October  29,  1969 


Ordinance  No.  471 

"An  ordinance  to  preserve  the  public  peace 
and  good  order;  to  prevent  dlstxirbances  and 
to  provide  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof 
in  the  Borough  of  Fair  Lawn,  N.J."  As 
Amended. 

Be  It  ordained  by  the  CouncU  of  tbe 
Borough  of  Fair  Lawn,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  No  person  shall,  by  noise  or  con- 
duct, disturb  or  destroy  the  peace  of  the 
neighborhood,  or  the  quiet  or  repose  of 
others  in  the  neighborhood,  to  the  detriment 
of  health,  morals  or  security  of  any  human 
being. 

Section  2.  The  doing  of  any  of  the  follow- 
ing acts  so  as  to  cause  a  loud,  disturbing  or 
unnecessary  noise  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
violation  of  this  Ordinance. 

The  enumeration  of  the  acts  herein  set 
forth  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  exclusive. 

Such  acts  shall  be  deemed  to  be  particu- 
larly disturbing  when  carried  on  between  the 
houTB  of  11  P.M.  and  8  A.M.  on  any  weekday, 
and  at  any  time  on  the  Sabbath. 

(a)  The  playing  of  any  radio,  phonograph 
or  other  musical  Instrument. 

(b)  The  sounding  of  any  bom  or  other 
signal  device  on  any  motor  vehicle. 

(c)  The  keeping  of  any  animal  or  bird 
which  shall  emit  frequent  or  long  continued 
noises. 

(d)  The  uttering  of  any  loud,  offensive, 
violent.  Indecent  or  profane  language. 

(e)  The  use  of  any  mechanical  equipment, 
such  as  bulldozers,  steam  shovels,  mechanical 
saws,  presses,  tools  or  other  devices,  except 
when  required  In  the  public  Interest. 

(f)  The  shouting,  ringing  of  beUs  and  cry- 
ing of  peddlers,  hawkers,  vendors,  solicitors 
and  canvassers. 

(g)  The  use  of  any  sound  truck,  loud 
speaker,  sound  amplifier  or  other  such  In- 
strument. 

(h)  The  conduct  of  any  business  or  com- 
mercial enterprise  that  attracts  the  general 
pubUc  and  by  reason  thereof  causes  con- 
tinued loud  or  disturbing  noises. 

Section  3.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Ordinance  shall  be  subject 
to  a  penalty  of  imprisonment  in  the  County 
Jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ninety  days  or 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $200.00,  or  both.  The 
Magistrate  before  whom  any  person  Is  con- 
victed of  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Ordinance  shall  have  power  to  impose 
any  fine  or  term  of  Imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing the  maximum  fixed  herein. 

Section  4.  This  Ordinance  shaU  take  effect 
upon  passage  and  publication  as  provided  by 
law. 

Approved :  Jime  27, 1950. 

Legal  Notice 
Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  following 
ordinance  was  passed  on  second  and  final 
reading  as  amended  and  adopted  by  the 
Borough  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Pair 
Lawn,  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey,  at  a  regu- 
lar meeting  of  said  Borough  Council  held  at 
the  MuniclpcU  Building  in  Fair  Lawn  on  the 
25th  day  of  September,  1962. 

Donald  de  Bbuin, 

Borough  Clerk. 

Ordinance  No.  802 

"An  ordinance  to  amend  and  supplement 
an  ordinance  to  preserve  the  public  peace 
and  good  order,  to  prevent  disturbances :  and 
to  provide  i>enaltles  for  the  violation  thereof 
In  the  Borough  of  Fair  Lawn."  as  amended 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  Borough  Council  of 
the  Borough  of  Fair  Lawn  as  follows: 

Section  One.  That  Ordinance  471,  being  an 
ordinance  to  preserve  the  pubUc  peace  and 
good  order:  to  prevent  disturbances;  and  to 
provide  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof  in 
the  Borough  of  Pair  Lawn  adopted  on  May 
27,  1950,  be  amended  and  supplemented  as 
follows : 

a.  Renumber  existing  Section  3  as  Sec- 
tion 5. 
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b.  Renuinber  existing  SecUon  4  as  Sec- 
tion 6. 

c.  Add  the  following  Sections: 

Section  3  (a)  when  measured  from  the 
point  of  annoyance  to  an  establishment 
wherein  a  noise  originates,  as  stated  in  a 
written  complaint  filed  with  the  Chief  of 
Police;  the  sound  pressure  level  radiated  over 
a  measurable  period  of  time  from  an  estab- 
lishment, residence,  business  or  other  faciUty 
between  the  hours  of  11  p.m.  and  7  a.m. 
shall  not  exceed  the  following  in  any  octave 
band  of  frequency. 

Octave  Band  Sound  Pressure  Level 

Cycles  per  Second  in  Decibels 

0  to  75 72 

75  to  150 - 67 

150  to  300 —     69 

300  to  600- -- 62 

600  to  1200 46 

1200  to  2400 40 

2400  to  4800 34 

above  4800 32 

Operation  or  radiation  of  noise  only  be- 
tween the  hours  of  7  a.m.  and  11  p.m.  plus  5. 

Sounds  of  periodic  character  (e.g.  hum, 
pure  tones  or  tones,  screech)   minus  5. 

(b)  The  sound  pressure  level  shall  be 
measured  with  a  Sound  Level  Meter  and 
Octave  Band  Analyzer  that  conforms  to  the 
latest  revision  of  specifications  published  by 
the  American  Standard  Association,  New 
York,  N.Y..  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
measurements. 

(0)  Noises  Incapable  of  being  so  measured, 
such  as  those  of  an  Irregular  and  Intermit- 
tent nature,  shall  be  controlled  so  as  not  to 
become  a  nuisance. 

Section  4.  This  ordinance  shall  be  known 
as  the  "Anti-Noise  Ordinance  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Fair  Lawn." 

Section  Two.  This  ordinance  shall  take  ef- 
fect upon  final  passage  and  publication,  as 
required  by  law. 

Approved:    September  25,   1962. 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 
Police  Ordinance 

"Sec.  28-32.  Hours  noisy  businesses  may 
operate. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  perform  labor  or  work,  or  to  operate  or 
conduct  any  business  or  enterprise  In  the  City 
(except  gasoline  fiUlng  stations  as  provided  In 
Sec.  28-33)  on  any  day  except  between  the 
hours  of  8:00  A.M.  to  6:00  P.M.  from  Decem- 
ber first  of  each  year  to  July  first  of  each  year 
and  except  between  the  hours  of  7:00  A.M.  to 
7:00  P.M.  from  July  1st  of  each  year  to 
December  first  of  each  year,  at  a  location  so 
close  to  Inhabited  dwellings." 

Passed  third  reading  this  the  17th  day  of 
April,  1956. 

Building  Code 

Sec.  4903.3  NOISE  CONTROL. — The  follow- 
ing special  requirements  shall  apply  to  the 
control  and  regulation  of  noise  nuisance  from 
air  conditioning  and  refrigeration  machinery : 

(a)  All  equipment,  existing  or  hereafter  in- 
staUed.  regardless  of  location,  shall  be  main- 
tained in  good  working  order.  Equipment  so 
located  that  normal  operating  noises  create 
a  nuisance  to  adjacent  owners  or  occupants 
shall  be  provided  with  sound  proofing,  or 
sound  absorbing  baffles,  or  enclosures,  as  ap- 
proved, to  insure  maintenance  of  a  reason- 
able noise  level. 

(b)  All  equipment  on  outer  walls,  on  roofs, 
or  in  other  exposed  locations,  which  are  un- 
duly noisy,  and  which  cause  valid  complaints 
from  adjoining  property  owners  or  occupants, 
may  be  reqiUred  to  be  relocated,  redesigned 
or  enclosed  in  noise  retarding  materials  when, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Building  Inspector  or 
Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration  Inspector, 
such  enclosure  is  necessary  or  would  be 
effective. 

(c)  Special  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
the  planning  of  all  future  installations  to 
minimize  the  noise  niUsance  to  adjoining 
property  owners  or  occupants,  and  the  BuUd- 
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Ing  Inspector  or  Air  Conditioning  and 
Refrlgatlon  Insp>ector  shall  have  authority  to 
reject  or  require  the  re-design  of  any  system 
which,  in  his  opinion,  would  cause  such  a 
noise  nuisa<nce.  (Ord.  No.  C-1448.  i  1,  10-7-58; 
effective  1-1-69) 

Zoning 

Sec.  47-14.1. — (a)  Zoning — Place  per- 
mitted .  .  . 

Parking  lots  permitted  under  this 
section  may  be  used  only  between  the  hours 
of  7:00  a.m.,  and  11 :00  p.m.,  and  shall  not  be 
provided  to  meet  the  reqtiirements  for  drtve- 
In  restaurants,  bare,  beer  gardens  or  night 
clubs. 

R-4  (Multi-Res  St.  Hotels) ; 

"Sec.  47-65.2.  Special  Accessory  Uses. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(c)  The  following  regulations  and  limita- 
tions shall  apply  to  the  uses  set  out  In  para- 
graphs (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  to-wit: 

•  •  •  •  • 

(3)  There  shall  be  no  show  windows  or 
displays  relating  to  such  special  accessory 
uses  on  the  exterior  of  the  building  or  visible 
from  adjacent  property  or  any  street  except 
Atlantic  Blvd.  Rooms  used  for  entertainment 
such  as  at  bars  and  night  clubs  shall  be  ade- 
quately enclosed  and  soundproofed  so  that 
the  noise  level  will  not  interfere  with  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  adjacent  residential 
property. 

Zoning  Code  (Industrial) 

Sec.  47-78.1.  Uses  prohibited. — The  uses 
prohibited  in  B-3  district  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  The  use  of  any  portion  for  open  stor- 
age without  5-foot  concrete  wall  In  the  rear 
and  on  the  side  of  said  site. 

(b)  Any  Industry  or  business  which  is  ob- 
noxious becatise  of  dust.  dirt,  smoke,  fumes, 
odors,  noises,  vibrations,  radioactive  waves  or 
dangerous  hazards. 

(c)  Any  use  not  specifically  permitted  in 
section  47-78.  (Ord.  No.  C-1126.  §  4.  5-17-55) 

Port  Lauderdale  Industrial  Air  Park. 

Article  Vni-B.  "M-l-A"  District. 

Sec.  47-81.1.  Purpose  of  district. 

The  purpose  of  the  M-l-A  zone  Is  to  govern 
all  uses  of  land  offered  for  sale  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Industrial 
Air  Park  as  they  are  now  existing  or  may  be 
hereafter  set.  The  M-l-A  Industrial  Zone  is 
to  assure  that  industrial  development  will 
not  have  an  undesirable  effect  because  of 
smoke,  sound,  dust.  dirt,  noxious  gases,  odor, 
vibration,  heat,  or  electromagnetic  interfer- 
ence. (Ord.  No.  C-1968  §  1.  10-29-63:  Ord.  No. 
C-66-46.  {  1.  8-2-66) 

Article  DC.  "M-l"  District. 

Sec.  47-82.  Uses  permitted. 

The  uses  permitted  in  M-l  district  ( indus- 
trial) shall  be  as  follows: 

(c)  Any  lawful  business  not  obnoxious  be- 
c?.u3e  of  dust.  dirt,  smoke,  fumes,  odors,  noise, 
vibrations,  radioactive  waves  or  substances 
which  fKssess  an  abnormal  explosion  hazard. 

Sec.  47-82.1.  Uses  permitted  where  site  ap- 
proved. Whenever  application  is  made  for  a 
building  permit  to  erect  any  building  or  Im- 
provement upon  any  site  in  M-l  district 
wherein  the  premises  In  the  opinion  of  the 
building  Inspector  may  be  or  are  contem- 
plated being  used  for: 

( J )  Any  operation  which  may  be  obnoxious 
because  of  emission  of  dust,  dirt,  smoke, 
odors,  fumes  or  abnormal  explosion  hazards; 

Hartford,   Connecticut 

Health  Department,  under  nuisance  control 

ordinance 

Chapter   21:    Noise 

Sec.  21.1.  Loud,  disturbing  and  unneces- 
sary noise  prohibited. — The  creation  and 
continuation  of  any  loud,  disturbing  and  un- 
necessary noise  in  the  city  is  prohibited.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  cause, 
make  or  contribute  to  creating  any  loud  or 
disturbing  noise  of  such  character,  intensity 
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or  duration  aa  to  bfc  detrimental  to  the  life 
or  health  of  any  individual,  or  such  nolM 
as  disturbs  the  qulft  and  peace  of  residents 
of  the  city.   (Code  t949,  §26-1) 

Section  21-2.  Ei)umeratlon  of  acts  de- 
clared loud  and  dliturblng.— The  following 
acts  among  others  are  declared  to  be  loud, 
disturbing,  annoylnj;  and  unnecessary  noises 
In  violation  of  thU  chapter,  but  this  enu- 
meration shall  not] be  deemed  to  be  exclu- 
sive: 

(a)  Blowing  homk.  The  sounding  or  blow- 
ing of  any  horn  or  4ghal  device  on  any  auto- 
mobile, motorcycle,!  motorbus  or  other  ve- 
hicle, except  as  a  ianger  signal  If  another 
vehicle  Is  approaching  apparently  out  of  con- 
trol, or  If  In  motloni  only  as  a  danger  signal; 
the  creation  by  me^ns  of  any  signal  device 
of  any  loud  or  harsti  noise,  and  the  sounding 
of  such  device  for  a^iy  unnecessary  or  unrea- 
sonable period  of  tlifie. 

(b»  Radios,  phcn\ograph»,  etc.  The  play- 
ing of  any  radio,  television  set  or  phono- 
graph or  any  musical  instrimient  In  such 
manner  or  with  sudb  volume  as  to  annoy  or 
disturb  the  quiet,  comfort  or  repose  of  jwr- 
sons  in  any  dwelimg.  hotel  or  other  resi- 
dence. I 

(c)  Animals.  The  keeping  of  any  animal  or 
bird  which,  by  making  frequent  or  long  con- 
tinued noise,  shall  1  disturb  the  comfort  or 
repose  of-  persons   lii   the  vicinity. 

-(d)  U9»  of  vehicifi.  The  use  of  any  auto- 
mobile, motorcycle  ir  vehicle  so  out  of  repair 
or  so  loaded,  or  ufed  or  repaired  In  such 
manner  as  to  creaite  loud  or  unnecessary 
noises,  particularly!  grating,  grinding,  rat- 
tling or  other  dlstiirblng  noises. 

(e)  BlOfWing  whis/tles.  The  blowing  of  any 
steam  whistle  attached  to  any  stationary 
boiler,  except  to  give  notice  of  the  time  to 
begin  or  stop  work  or  as  a  warning  of  danger. 

(f)  Exhaust  discharge.  The  discharge  Into 
the  open  air  of  the  exhaust  from  any  steam 
engine,  stationary  nternal  combustion  en- 
gine, motorboat  engine  or  motor  vehicle,  ex- 
cept through  a  mufi  ler  or  other  device  which 
will  effectively  prevent  loud  or  explosive 
noises  therefrom. 

(g)  Devices  usin^  compressed  air.  The  use 
of  any  mechanical  levlce  operated  by  com- 
pressed air,  unless  the  noise  created  thereby 
is  effectively  muffled  and  reduced. 

(h)  Building  ope-ations.  The  erection  (In- 
cluding excavation  ,  demolition,  alteration 
or  repair  of  any  bu  Idlng  In  a  residential  or 
business  district  ether  than  between  the 
hours  of  seven  o'cljck  a.m.  and  six  o'clock 
p.m.  on  week  days,  except  In  cases  of  neces- 
sity In  the  Interest  df  public  safety,  and  then 
only  with  permission  from  the  proper  city 
officials. 

( 1 )  Noises  near  scl  lools,  hospitals,  churches, 
etc.  The  creation  at  any  excessive  noise  on 
any  street  adjaceni  to  any  school.  Institu- 
tion of  learning,  111  rary,  sanatorium,  hospi- 
tal or  court,  while  I  he  same  Is  In  session,  or 
adjacent  to  any  chiirch  during  church  serv- 
ices, which  Interferss  with  the  work  or  wor- 
ship In  any  such  place  or  institution;  pro- 
vided, that  signs  stall  be  displayed  In  such 
streets  Indicating  that  there  is  a  school, 
hospital,  church,  library,  sanatorium  or  court 
thereon. 

( J )  Loading  and  i  nloading  operations.  The 
creation  of  loud  and  excessive  noises  In  con- 
nection with  the  loading  or  unloading  of 
any  vehicle,  or  the  opening  or  disposition  of 
bales,  boxes,  cartes  and  containers. 

(k)  Bells  or  gon(is.  The  sounding  of  any 
bell  or  gong  attached  to  any  building  or 
premises  which  disturbs  the  quiet  or  repose 
of  persons  In  the  vie  inlty  thereof. 

(1)  Hawking,  peddling  or  soliciting.  Shout- 
ing, loud  talking,  cr  ying  or  soliciting  by  ped- 
dlers, hawkers  ami  other  vendors  which 
disturbs  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  neigh- 
borhood or  of  persor  s  therein . 

(m)  Advertising.  The  use  of  any  drum, 
loudspeaker  or  othei '  instrument  or  device  for 
the  purpose  of  atti  acting  attention  to  any 
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performance,  show,  or  sale,  or  to  the  display 
or  advertisement  of  merchandise,  by  the  crea- 
tion of  noise. 

(n)  Business  establishments.  The  opera- 
tion of  any  business  establishment  between 
the  hours  of  eight  o'clock  p.m.  and  seven 
o'clock  a.m.  In  such  manner  as  to  create  loud 
and  disturbing  noises,  of  such  frequency  or 
such  volimie  as  to  annoy  or  disturb  the  quiet 
and  comfort  of  any  neighborhood  or  of  per- 
sons therein,  and  particularly  the  creating  of 
disturbing  noises  of  such  frequency  and 
volume  as  to  annoy  or  disturb  the  quiet, 
comfort,  peace  or  repose  of  persons  In  any 
dwelling,  hotel,  boardlnghouse  or  other  type 
of  residence.  (Code  1949.  S  2&-2) 

Cross  reference — As  to  noise  control  on  air 
conditioning  equipment,  see  5  41-97. 

Sec.  21-3.  Snow  removal  exempted. 

The  removal  of  snow,  sleet  and  Ice  by  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation  from  Its  parking 
lots  and  driveway  facilities  between  the 
hours  of  eight  o'clock  p.m.  and  seven  o'clock 
a.m.  shall  not  constitute  a  violation  of  this 
chapter.  (Ord.  No.  4-66,  2-8-65) 

Amendment  note — Ord.  No.  465  added    § 
21-3  toCh.  21. 
Sec.  41-97.  Noise  control. 

( 1 )  All  moving  apparatus  used  In  air  con- 
ditioning shall  be  fastened  securely  to  Its 
own  foundations,  which  should  be  a  single 
unit  for  both  driver  and  driven  apparatus, 
and  this  foundation  should  be  carried  on  a 
nolse-lnert  substance  such  as  rubber  In  shear 
or  cork  under  and  around  the  edges  of  the 
foundation. 

( 2 )  No  metal  duct  shall  connect  directly  to 
any  fan  or  housing  without  a  flexible  collar 
such  as  canvas  or  asbestos  cloth.  The  latter 
shall  be  required  for  all  dlrect-flred  warm 
air  units. 

(3)  Hplng  connections  from  pumps  where 
practicable,  shall  be  made  with  flexible  hose, 
with  the  machinery  on  a  floating  foundation. 

( 4 )  Sharp  edges  of  metal  facing  an  air  cur- 
rent shall  be  rounded  or  streamlined.  Sheet 
metal  partitions,  housings  and  large  ducts 
shall  be  so  designed  and  braced  that  there 
will  be  no  excessive  vibrating  or  rattling  when 
air  Is  betag  delivered. 

(5)  For  elimination  of  noise  nuisance,  air 
velocities  should  be  kept  within  safe  limits  in 
accordance  with  recognized  standards  of  good 
practice. 

(6)  Where  fans,  motors,  compressors  and 
the  like  are  placed  In  rooms  under  or  ad- 
jacent to  occupied  rooms,  provision  shall  al- 
ways be  made  to  reduce  noise  transmission. 

Cross  reference — As  to  noise  generally,  see 
Ch.  21. 

Hemet.  Calif. 

Ordinance  No.  535  of  the  City  of  Hemet.  Cali- 
fornia, amending  section  12.2,  chapter  12. 
of  the  Code  of  the  City  of  Hemet.  regarding 
nuisances 

The  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Hemet, 
California,  does  hereby  ordain  as  follows: 

Section  1:  Subsection  10  of  Section  12.2, 
Chapter  12.  of  the  Code  of  the  City  of  Hemet 
Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

"10.  Unauthorized  operation  of  loud  speak- 
ers, etc.  Any  person  desiring  to  operate  or  use 
any  loud  speaker  or  eunpUfylng  devise  on  any 
public  street,  or  In  any  public  place,  or  out- 
side of  any  building  facing  upwn  a  public 
sUeet.  shall  apply  to  the  Chief  of  Police  for 
a  permit  to  so  use  or  operate,  and  the 
Chief  of  Police  shall  have  the  power  to  issue 
or  deny  such  permits  and  each  permit  shall 
be  Issued  upon  such  reasonable  conditions  as 
the  Chief  of  Police  shall  see  fit  to  impose. 
The  applicant  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal 
the  decision  of  the  Chief  of  Police  In  such 
matters  to  the  City  Council  and  upon  re- 
quest, the  City  Clerk  shall  set  the  matter  on 
the  agenda  of  the  next  regular  or  adjourned 
regular  meeting  of  the  City  Council.  The  de- 
cision of  the  City  Council  In  such  matters 
shall  be  final." 
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Section  2:  Subsection  11  of  Section  12.2, 
Chapter  13.  of  the  Code  of  the  City  of  Hemet 
Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

11.  (a)  Persistent  loud  noises  generally. 
The  persistent  emission  or  maintenance  of 
any  noise  produced  by  human,  animal,  fowl 
or  mechanical,  electrical  or  other  means, 
which  disturbs  the  peace  or  comfort,  or  Is 
Injurious  to  the  health  of  the  entire  com- 
munity or  neighborhood  or  any  considerable 
number  of  persons." 

(b)  Electrical  and  mechanical  noise  pro- 
duced in  M  and  C-M  Zones.  The  production 
of  any  electrical  or  mechanical  sound  or 
noise  from  any  property  within  the  City 
zoned  M  or  C-M  and  projected  onto  residen- 
tial property  that  shall  exceed  the  limits  es- 
tablished and  hereinafter  set  forth,  such  as 
but  not  limited  to  that  produced  by  air  con- 
ditioning equipment,  electric  generators, 
fans,  blowers,  pumps,  turbines,  saws,  engines 
and  other  like  machinery. 

"The  level  of  such  sound  or  noise  shall  be 
determined  by  a  Sound  Level  Meter  and  Oc- 
tave Band  Filter  approved  by  the  American 
Standards  Association,  and  measurements 
shall  be  made  at  the  property  line  of  the 
residential  property  concerned  closest  to  the 
property  upon  which  the  sound  or  noise  Is 
produced. 

"The  limits  hereinabove  referred  to  shall 
be  In  accordance  with  the  following  table: 

■TABLE  OF  LIMITING  NOISE  LEVELS 


Octave  trequency  band  in  cycles 
per second 

Maximum  per- 
missible sound 
pressure  levels 
in  decibels  re 
0.002  microbar 

Below  75                

65 

7510  150     .. 

60 

151  (0  600 

55 

601  to  2400                          

45 

Above2,400 

40 

"In  the  event  such  noise  Is  produced  not 
more  than  20%  of  any  one  hour,  add  5  deci- 
bels: In  the  event  such  noise  or  sound  is 
produced  not  more  than  5  Tr  of  any  one  hour, 
add  10  decibels.  In  the  event  such  noise  or 
sound  is  produced  not  more  than  1%  of  any 
one  hour,  add  15  decibels.  These  corrective 
factors  shall  apply  only  In  the  hours  of  7 
o'clock  a.m.  to  10  o'clock  P.M. 

"Any  person  desiring  to  operate  or  use 
any  machinery  of  equipment  that  will  pro- 
duce sound  or  noise  In  excess  of  the  limits 
hereinabove  established,  on  a  temporary 
basis  and/or  for  a  specific  purpose,  shall 
apply  to  the  Chief  of  Police  for  a  permit  to 
so  use  or  operate.  The  Chief  of  Police  shall 
have  the  power  to  deny  or  Issue  such  permit, 
upon  such  reasonable  conditions  as  he  shall 
see  fit  to  Impose.  The  applicant  shall  have 
the  right  to  appeal  the  decision  of  the  Chief 
of  Police  to  the  City  Council  and  upon  re- 
quest, the  City  Clerk  shall  set  the  matter  on 
the  agenda  of  the  next  regular  or  adjourned 
regular  meeting  of  the  City  Council.  The 
decision  of  the  City  Council  in  such  matters 
shall  be  final." 

Section  3:  This  ordinance  Is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  an  emergency  ordinance  the 
emergency  being  as  follows : 

There  are  at  present  certain  noise  produc- 
ing activities  taking  place  in  the  City  of 
Hemet  which  are  reportedly  Interfering  with 
the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  a  substan- 
tial number  of  residents  of  said  City.  In 
order  to  effectively  control  such  activities 
and  to  establish  reasonable  standards  to 
assist  the  authorities  in  such  control,  this 
ordinance  Is  necessary. 

Section  4:  The  City  Clerk  shall  certify  to 
the  adoption  of  this  ordinance  and  shall 
cause  a  copy  of  the  same  to  be  published  in 
The  Hemet  News,  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  printed  and  published  in  the 
City  of  Hemet,  In  the  manner  prescribed  by 
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law  for  the  publishing  of  ordinances  of  said 

City. 

Introduced  at  an  adjourned  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  City  Council  held  the  24th  day  of 
October,  1966. 

Moved,  Passed  and  adopted  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  City  Council  held  the  12th 
day  of  December,  1966,  by  the  following  vote: 

Houston,  Tex. 

Partial  code  of  ordinances  City  of  Houston, 

Texas — Health  and  Sanitation 

Sec.  20-52.  General  Definitions. — Whatever 
Is  dangerous  to  human  health  or  welfare,  or 
whatever  renders  the  ground,  the  water,  the 
air  or  food  a  hazard  or  an  Injury  to  human 
health,  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  nuisance. 
(Code  1942,  Sec.  1012) 

Sec.  20-53.  Specified  nuisances  enumer- 
ated.— The  following  specific  acts,  conditions 
and  things  are  declared  to  constitute  a  public 
nuisance  and  are  hereby  prohibited  and  made 
unlawful: 

( 12)  Noise.  The  emissions  of  noise  In  such 
a  manner  or  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  a 
source  of  discomfort  to  persons  living  or  pass- 
ing m  the  vicinity.  (Cross  reference — As  to 
the  prevention  of  noises  generally,  see  Sec. 
20-70) 

Sec.  20-70.  Noises — Declaration  of  find- 
ings.— (a)  The  making  and  creation  of  loud, 
unnecessary  or  unusual  noises  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  is  a  condition  which  has 
existed  for  some  time  and  the  extent  and 
volume  of  such  noises  is  Increasing: 

(b)  The  making,  creation  or  maintenance 
of  such  loud,  unnecessary,  unnatural  or  un- 
usual noises  which  are  prolonged,  unusual 
and  unnatural  In  their  time,  place  or  use 
affect  and  are  a  detriment  to  public  health, 
comfort,  convenience,  safety,  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  residents  of  the  city;  and 

(c)  The  necessity  in  the  public  Interest 
for  the  provisions  and  prohibitions  herein- 
after contained  and  enacted,  is  declared  as 
a  matter  of  legislative  determination  and 
public  policy,  and  It  Is  further  declared  that 
the  provisions  and  prohibitions  hereinafter 
contained  and  enacted  are  In  pursuance  of 
and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  promot- 
ing the  public  health,  comfort,  convenience, 
safety,  welfare  and  prosperity  and  the  peace 
and   quiet  of  the  city  and   Its  inhabitants. 

Sec.  20-71.  Same — Causing,  prohibited. — 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  make, 
continue,  or  cause  to  be  made  or  continued 
any  loud,  unnecessary  or  unusual  noise  or 
any  noise  which  either  annoys,  disturbs.  In- 
juries or  endangers  the  comfort,  repose, 
health,  peace  or  safety  of  others,  within  the 
lllmts  of  the  city. 

Sec.  20-72.  Same — Acts  or  conditions  pro- 
hibited.— The  following  acts,  among  others, 
are  declared  to  be  loud,  disturbing  and  un- 
necessary noises  In  violation  of  this  division, 
but  said  enumeration  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  exclusive,  namely: 

(1)  Horns,  signaling  devices,  etc.  The 
sounding  of  any  horn  or  signaling  device  or 
any  automobile,  motorcycle,  street  car  or 
other  vehicle  on  any  street  or  public  place 
of  the  city,  except  as  a  danger  warning;  the 
creation  by  means  of  any  such  signaling  de- 
vice of  any  unreasonably  loud  or  harsh 
sound;  and  the  sounding  of  any  such  device 
for  an  unnecessary  and  unreasonable  period 
of  time.  The  use  of  any  signaling  device  ex- 
cept one  operated  by  hand  or  electricity; 
the  use  of  any  horn,  whistle  or  other  device 
operated  by  engine  exhaust;  and  the  use  of 
any  such  signaling  device  when  traffic  Is  for 
any  reason  held  up. 

(2)  Radios,  phonographs,  ate.  The  using, 
operating,  or  permitting  to  be  played,  used 
or  operated  any  radio  receiving  set.  musical 
Instrument,  phonograph,  or  other  machine 
or  device  for  the  producing  or  reproducing 
of  sound  in  such  manner  as  to  disturb  the 
peace,  quiet  and  comfort  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Inhabitants  or  at  any  time  with  louder 
volume    than    is    necessary    for    convenient 
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hearings  for  the  person  or  persons  who  are 
In  the  room,  vehicle  or  chamber  In  which 
such  machine  or  device  is  operated  and  who 
are  voluntary  listeners  thereto.  The  opera- 
tion of  any  such  set.  Instrument,  phono- 
graph, machine  or  device  between  the  hours 
of  eleven  o'clock  p.m.  and  seven  o'clock  a.m. 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  plainly  audible 
at  a  distance  of  flfty  feet  from  the  build- 
ing, structure  or  vehicle  In  which  It  Is  lo- 
cated shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  vio- 
lation of  this  section. 

(3)  Loud  speakers,  amplifiers  for  adver- 
tising. The  using,  operating  or  permitting  to 
be  played,  used  or  operated  of  any  radio 
receiving  set,  musical  Instrument,  phono- 
graph, loudspeaker,  sound  amplifier,  or  other 
machine  or  device  for  the  producing  or  re- 
producing of  sound  which  Is  cast  upon  the 
public  streets  for  the  purpose  of  commercial 
advertising  or  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  any  building  or  structure. 

(4)  Yelling,  shouting,  etc.  Yelling,  shout- 
ing, hooting,  whistling,  or  singing  on  the 
public  streets,  particularly  between  the  hours 
of  eleven  o'clock  p.m.  and  seven  o'clock  a.m. 
or  at  any  time  or  place  so  as  to  annoy  or  dis- 
turb the  quiet,  comfort,  or  repose  of  persons 
In  any  office,  or  In  any  dwelling,  hotel  or 
other  type  of  residence,  or  of  any  persons  In 
the  vicinity. 

(5)  Animals,  birds,  etc.  The  keeping  of  any 
animal  or  bird  which  by  causing  frequent  or 
long  continued  noise  shall  disturb  the  com- 
fort or  repose  of  any  persons  In  the  vicinity. 

(6)  Steam  whistles.  The  blowing  of  any 
locomotive  steam  whistle  or  steam  whistle  at- 
tached to  any  stationary  boiler  except  to  give 
notice  of  the  time  to  begin  or  stop  work  or 
as  a  warning  of  fire  or  danger,  or  upon  re- 
quest of  proper  city  authorities. 

(7)  Exhausts.  The  discharge  Into  the  open 
air  of  any  exhaust  of  any  steam  engine,  sta- 
tionary Internal  combustion  engine,  motor 
boat,  or  motor  vehicle  except  through  a  muf- 
fler or  other  device  which  will  effectively  pre- 
vent loud  or  explosive  noises  therefrom. 

(8)  Defect  in  vehicle  or  load.  The  use  of 
any  automobile,  motorcycle,  or  vehicle  so  out 
of  repair,  so  loaded  or  in  such  manner  as  to 
create  loud  and  unnecessary  grating,  grind- 
ing, rattling  or  other  noise. 

(9)  Loading,  unloading,  opening  boxes.  The 
creation  of  a  loud  and  excessive  noise  In 
connection  with  loading  or  unloading  any 
vehicle  or  the  opening  and  destruction  of 
bales,  boxes,  crates,  and  containers. 

( 10)  Construction  or  repairing  of  buildings. 
The  erection  (including  excavating),  demo- 
lition, alteration  or  repair  of  any  building 
other  than  between  the  hours  of  seven 
o'clock  a.m.  and  six  o'clock  pjn.  on  week 
days,  except  in  case  of  urgent  necessity  in 
the  Interest  of  public  health  and  safety,  and 
then  only  with  a  permit  from  the  building 
Inspector,  which  permit  may  be  granted  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  three  days  or  less  while 
the  emergency  continues  and  which  permit 
may  be  renewed  for  periods  of  three  days  or 
less  while  the  emergency  continues.  If  the 
building  Inspector  should  determine  that  the 
public  health  and  safety  will  not  be  Impaired 
by  the  erection,  demolition,  alteration  or  re- 
pair of  any  building  or  the  excavation  of 
streets  and  highways  within  the  hours  of  six 
o'clock  pjn.  and  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  and  if 
he  shall  further  determine  that  loss  or  Incon- 
venience would  result  to  any  party  in  In- 
terest, he  may  grant  permission  for  such 
wxM-k  to  be  done  within  the  hours  of  six 
o'clock  p.m.  and  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  upon 
application  being  made  at  the  time  permit 
for  the  work  is  awarded  or  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work. 

(11)  Schools,  courts,  churches,  hospitals. 
The  creation  of  any  excessive  noise  on  any 
street  adjacent  to  any  school.  Institution  of 
learning,  church  or  court  while  the  same  are 
in  use,  or  adjacent  to  any  hospital,  which 
xinreeisonably  Interferes  with  the  wwklngs 
of  such  Institution,  or  which  dlsttirbs  or  un- 
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duly  annoys  patients  In  the  hospital,  pro- 
vided conspicuous  signs  are  displayed  in  such 
streets  Indicating  that  the  same  is  a  school, 
hospital  or  court  street. 

(12)  Hawkers,  peddlers.  The  shouting  and 
crying  of  peddlers,  hawkers  and  vendors 
which  disturbs  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
neighborhood. 

( 13 )  Drums.  The  use  of  any  drum  or  other 
instrument  or  device  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting attention  by  creation  of  noise  to  any 
performanoe,  show  or  sale. 

(14)  Metal  rails,  pillars,  and  columns, 
transportation  thereof.  The  transportation  of 
rails,  pillars,  or  columns  of  iron,  steel  or 
other  material,  over  and  along  streets  and 
other  public  places  upon  carts,  drays,  cars, 
trucks,  or  In  any  other  manner  so  loaded  as 
to  cause  lovid  noises  or  as  to  disturb  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  such  streets  or  other  pub- 
lic places. 

(15)  Street  railway  cars,  operation  thereof. 
The  causing,  permitting  or  continuing  any 
excessive,  unnecessary  and  avoidable  noise 
In  the  operation  of  a  street  railway  car. 

(16)  Pile  drivers,  hammers,  etc.  'The  opera- 
tion between  the  hours  of  ten  o'clock  pjn. 
and  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  or  any  time  on  Sun- 
days, of  any  pile  driver,  steam  shovel,  pneu- 
matic hammer,  derrick,  steam  or  electric 
hoist  or  other  appliance,  the  use  of  which 
Is  attended  by  loud  or  unusual  noise. 

(17)  Blowers.  The  operation  of  any  nolse- 
creatlng  blower  or  power  fan  or  any  internal 
combustion  engine,  the  operation  of  which 
causes  noise  due  to  the  explosion  of  operat- 
ing gases  of  fiuids,  unless  the  noise  from 
such  blower  or  fan  Is  muffled  and  such  en- 
englne  Is  equipped  with  a  muffler  device  suffi- 
cient to  deaden  such  noise. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
City  Ordinances 
9-911.     Quiet    zones    for     hospitals. —  (1) 
There  is  hereby  created  and  established,  un- 
der the  control  of  the  board  of  public  safety, 
a  zone  of  quiet  on  the  streets  and  in  the 
territory  embraced  within  each  block  and  a 
reasonable  area  adjoining  the  location  where 
any  part  of  the  premise  of  any  hospital  is 
situated,  which  hospital  Is  owned,  controlled 
or  operated  by  any  governmental  unit,  or  by 
any  recognized  private  hospital  organization. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to 
direct  the  city  traffice  engineer,  by  a  survey 
of  the  extent  of  traffic  and  effect  of  unneces- 
sary noises,  to  determine  the  area  and  loca- 
tion of  each  such  quiet  zones  and  to  place 
or  cause  to  be  placed  or  maintained  at  each 
and  every  street  intersection  therein  and 
at  any  other  places  affected  thereby  conspic- 
uous signs  displaying  the  words,  "Notice, 
hospital  zone  of  quiet." 

(3)  No  person  or  vehicle  of  any  kind  en- 
tering any  area  so  marked  as  a  zone  of  quiet 
shall  approach  or  pass  any  such  hospital 
premises  with  the  motor,  or  muffler  and  ex- 
haust of  such  vehicle  racing  or  roaring,  or 
make  any  loud  noises,  by  horn  or  otherwise, 
nor  shall  the  brakes  of  any  such  vehicle  be 
used  unnecessarily  so  as  to  emit  any  screech- 
ing sound.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  op- 
erators of  vehicles  and  all  other  possible,  rea- 
sonable quiet  within  such  zone. 

(4)  The  police  shall  enforce  all  provisions 
of  this  chapter  relating  to  any  kind  of  quiet 
zone. 

9-912.  Additional  quiet  zones. —  (1)  There 
are  hereby  created  and  may  be  at  any  time 
similarly  established  by  the  board  of  public 
safety  other  zones  of  quiet  In  any  area  where 
a  church,  or  public  or  private  school,  or  a 
court,  is  located  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
said  t>oard  to  direct  the  city  traffic  engineer 
to  cause  to  be  placed  on  lamp  or  utility  posts, 
or  In  other  conspicuous  places  on  each  of  the 
street  comers,  of  elsewhere,  nearest  such 
church,  school,  or  court,  as  may  be  practi- 
cable, m  the  area  or  block  where  such 
church,  school,  or  court  Is  located,  appropri- 
ate signs  or  placards  displaying  the  relevant 
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(3)    Temporary 
larly  located,  by 


words.  "Notice,  cqurch  (or  aebool) ;  (or  court) 
zone  of  quiet." 

quiet  zones  may  be  slml- 
>rder  of  said  board  of  pub- 
lic safety,  or  of  the  chief  of  police,  in  any 
area  where  any  person  who  Is  dangerously 
111  may  reside,  or  be  located,  by  an  applica- 
tion made  to  eucfi  authorities.  The  board  of 
public  safety,  under  an  order,  or  by  general 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  it,  may 
also  create,  or  authorize  the  police  to  estab- 
lish, for  any  otlier  purpose  relating  to  the 
city's  exercise  of  Its  general  police  powers, 
temporary  quiet  zones,  which  shall  be  so 
posted  by  temporary  signs  placed  In  such 
manner  as  adequately  to  serve  each  such 
area.  The  reguliitlons  preacrlbed  in  this 
chapter,  applicable  to  other  2»ne8  of  quiet, 
except  the  extent  and  manner  of  posting 
slg^ns  therefor,  sljall  also  apply  to  any  such 
temporary  zonesj  of  quiet,  so  created  or 
established. 

(3)  The  condilct  of  any  person,  making, 
causing,  or  permitting  to  be  made,  any  un- 
necessary noises  ^f  any  kind  whatsoever,  in- 
cluding those  prbhlblted  In  hospital  zones 
of  quiet,  or  playing  as  Itinerant  musicians, 
or  making  loud  poises  or  outcries  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising,  or  selling,  any  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise,  or  attracting  the  at- 
tention and  invlilng  the  patronage  of  any 
person-to  any  business,  or  producing  by  any 
-mectMOrical  meani  any  loud  musical  or  other 
loud  sound,  upoi)  any  public  ways  or  areas 
within  any  kind  <Jf  zone  of  quiet,  established 
In  accordance  w^th  any  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  or  code.  [Is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
nuisance  and  Is  pf-ohlblted. 

9-913.  Penalty  bs  to  all  quiet  zones.— For 
any  violation  of  iny  section  or  provision  of 
this  chapter,  relating  to  any  kind  of  zone  of 
quiet,  established!  piirsuant  to  this  chapter, 
or  code,  such  perion.  upon  conviction,  shall 
be  fined  in  any  ^um  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  eadh  such  offense. 
Chapter  3:  Provisions  prohibiting  unneces- 
sary noises 

Public  pcllcy  on  noises. 
Unlawful  noises. 
Penaltleij  for  aforesaid  noises. 
Definltlotis  regarding  sound  trucks. 
Non-conlmerclal      use      of      sound 

trucks^— Registration. 
Regulations      of      non-conunerclal 

sound  trucks. 
CommerOlal    advertising    by    sound 

trucks  prohibited. 
Penalttea  relating  to  sound  trucks. 
Deflnltlops  regarding  aircraft. 
Non-comtnercial  use  of  aircraft  used 

for  soiind  amplifying  purposes. 
Regulati(ins  for  non-commercial  use 

of  aircraft. 
Commerqial  advertising  by  aircraft 
prohibited. 
10-313.     Penalties  relating  to  aircraft. 
10-314.     Separability  claxise. 

10-301.  Public  i  policy  on  noises. — It  is 
hereby  declared,  a^  a  matter  of  public  policy 
of  this  city,  as  follows: 

(a)  That  the  miking  and  creation  of  loud, 
unnecessary  or  \|nusual  noises  of  various 
kinds  and  by  varlojus  means  within  the  limits 
of  this  city  have  s^  increased  as  to  constitute 
a  public  nuisance.  | 

(b)  That  the  liaklng.  creation  or  main- 
tenance of  such  foud.  unnecessary,  unnat- 
ural or  unusual  aoises  which  are  prolonged 
in  their  time,  plaiie  and  use.  affect  and  are 
a  detriment  to  piiblic  health,  comfort,  con- 
venience, safety,  jwelfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  residents  of  this  city. 

(c)  That  the  necessity  In  the  public  in- 
terest for  the  pnovisions  and  prohibitions 
hereinafter  contained  and  ordained  is  de- 
clared, as  a  mattei-  of  legislative  determina- 
tion for  this  decla)ratlon  of  public  policy,  to 
be  designed  to  sectre  and  promote  the  public 
health,  comfort,  convenience,  safety,  welfare 
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and  prosperity,  and  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  inhabitants  and  visitors  in  this  city. 

10-902.  Unlawful  noises. — It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  make,  continue,  or 
cause  to  be  made  or  continued  any  loud,  un- 
necessary, or  unusual  noise,  or  any  noise, 
which  either  annoys,  disturbs.  Injures  or  en- 
dangers the  comfort,  repose,  health,  peace,  or 
safety  of  others,  within  the  limlta  of  the  city; 
and  accordingly  the  following  acts,  among 
others,  are  declared  to  be  loud,  disturbing 
and  unnecessary  noises  in  violation  of  this 
ordinance,  but  said  enumeration  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  exclusive,  namely: 

( 1 )  Horns,  signaling  devices,  etc.  The 
sounding  of  any  horn  or  signaling  device  on 
any  automobile,  motorcycle,  street  car,  or 
other  vehicle,  on  any  street  or  public  place  of 
the  city,  except  as  a  danger  warning;  the 
creation  by  means  of  any  such  signaling  de- 
vice of  any  unreasonably  loud  or  harsh 
sound:  the  sounding  of  any  such  device  for 
an  unnecessary  and  unreasonable  period  of 
time;  the  use  of  any  signaling  device  except 
one  operated  by  hand,  air  or  electricity;  the 
use  of  any  horn,  whistle  or  other  device  oper- 
ated by  engine  exhaust;  and  the  continued 
or  repeated  use  of  any  such  signaling  device 
when  traffic  Is  for  any  reason  held  up,  or  In 
any  parade,  or  in  any  group  of  vehicles. 

(2)  Radios,  Phonographs,  etc.  The  using, 
operating,  or  permitting  to  be  played,  used 
or  operated  any  radio,  or  television  receiving 
set,  musical  instrument,  phonographs,  cal- 
liope, or  other  machine  or  device  for  the 
producing  or  reproducing  of  sound  in  such 
manner  as  to  disturb  the  peace,  quiet  and 
comfort  of  the  neighboring  inhabitants,  or  at 
any  time  with  louder  volume  than  is  neces- 
sary for  convenient  hearing  for  the  person 
or  persons  who  are  in  the  room,  vehicle  or 
chamber  In  which  such  machine  or  device  Is 
operated  and  who  are  voluntary  listeners 
thereto;  except  when  a  permit  therefor  for 
aome  special  occasion  Is  granted.  The  opera- 
tion of  any  such  set.  Instrument,  phono- 
graph, machine  or  device  between  the  hours 
of  eleven  o'clock  P.M.  and  seven  o'clock  A.M. 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  plainly  audible  at  a 
distance  of  fifty  feet  from  the  building,  struc- 
ture, or  vehicle,  in  which  it  is  located  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  this 
section. 

(3)  Loud  Speakers,  Amplifiers  for  Adver- 
tising. The  using,  operating  or  permitting 
to  be  played,  used,  or  operated  of  any  radio, 
or  television  receiving  set,  musical  Instru- 
ment, phonograph,  loudspeaker,  sound  am- 
plifier, or  other  machine  or  device  for  the 
producing  or  reproducing  of  sound,  at  any 
places  upon  the  public  streets,  or  in  any 
vehicles  used  for  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons for  hire,  as  a  common  carrier,  for  the 
purpose  of  commercial  or  other  kind  of  ad- 
vertising, or  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  any  activity,  or  building  or  struc- 
ture, and  is  so  used  as  to  disturb  and  annoy 
other  persons  in  their  business,  or  homes,  or 
elsewhere  In  their  right  of  personal  privacy 
and  quiet. 

(4)  Yelling,  Shouting,  etc.  Yelling,  shout- 
ing, hooting,  whistling,  or  singing  on  the 
public  streets,  particularly  between  the 
hours  of  ten  P.M.  and  seven  A.M.,  or  at  any 
time  or  place  so  as  to  annoy  or  disturb  the 
quiet,  comfort,  or  repose  of  persons  in  any 
office,  or  in  any  dwelling,  hotel  or  other  type 
of  residence,  or  of  any  persons  in  the  vicinity. 

(5)  Animals,  Birds,  etc.  The  keeping  of  any 
animal  or  bird  which  by  causing  frequent 
or  long  continued  noise  shall  disturb  the 
comfort  or  repose  of  any  persons  in  the 
vicinity. 

(6)  Steam  Whistles.  The  blowing  of  any 
locomotive  steam  whistle,  or  steam  whistle 
attached  to  any  statfonary  boiler,  or  one 
operated  by  any  other  means,  except  to  give 
notice  of  the  time  to  begin  or  stop  work, 
or  as  a  warning  of  fire  or  danger,  or  upon 
request  of  proper  city  authorities. 

(7)  Exhausts.  The  discharge  Into  the  open 
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air  of  the  exhaust  of  any  steam  engine,  in- 
ternal combustion  engine,  or  any  other  type 
of  engine  or  power  unit,  on  a  motorboat, 
motor  vehicle,  motorcycle,  or  other  vehicle,  or 
craft  of  any  kind,  except  through  a  muffler 
or  other  device  which  will  effectively  reduce 
and  prevent  loud  or  explosive  noises  there- 
from. 

(8)  Defect  in  Vehicle  or  Load.  The  use  of 
any  automobile,  motorcycle,  or  other  kind 
of  vehicle  so  out  of  repair,  or  so  loaded,  or 
in  such  manner  as  to  create  loud  and  un- 
necessary grating,  grinding,  rattling  or  other 
noises. 

(9)  Loading,  Unloading,  Opening.  Boxes. 
The  creation  of  a  loud  and  excessive  noise  in 
connection  with  loading  or  unloading  any 
vehicle,  or  the  opening  and  destruction  or 
bales,  boxes,  crates,  and  containers. 

(10)  Construction  or  Repairing  of  Build- 
ings. The  erection,  excavating  for,  demoli- 
tion, alteration  or  repair  of  any  building, 
other  than  between  the  hours  of  seven  A.M. 
and  six  P.M.  on  week  days,  except  In  case 
of  urgent  necessity  In  the  interest  of  public 
health  and  safety,  and  then  only  with  a 
permit  from  the  city  building  commissioner, 
which  permit  may  be  granted  for  a  pieriod 
not  to  exceed  three  days  while  the  emergency 
continues  and  which  permit  may  be  renewed 
for  periods  of  three  days  or  less  while  the 
emergency  continues.  If  the  building  com- 
missioner should  determine  that  the  public 
health  and  safety  will  not  be  impaired  by  the 
erection,  demolition,  alteration  or  repair  rr 
any  building,  or  the  excavation  therefor,  or 
of  streets  and  highways,  within  the  hours  of 
six  o'clock  P.M.  and  seven  o'clock  A.M.,  and 
that  loss  or  Inconvenience  would  result  to 
any  party  in  interest,  he  may  grant  permis- 
sion for  such  work  to  be  done  within  the 
hours  of  six  o'clock  P.M.  and  seven  o'clock 
A.M..  upon  application  being  made  at  the 
time  the  p)ermlt  for  the  work  is  issued,  or 
during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

(11)  Schools,  Courts,  Churches,  Hospitals. 
The  creation  of  any  excessive  noise  on  any 
street  adjacent  to  any  school,  institution  of 
learning,  church,  or  court  while  the  same  are 
in  use,  or  adjacent  to  any  hospital,  which 
unreasonably  interferes  with  the  operation 
thereof,  or  which  disturbs  or  unduly  annoys 
patients  in  the  hospital:  Provided  conspicu- 
ous signs  are  displayed  in  such  streets  In- 
dicating that  the  same  has  been  declared  and 
is  a  school,  hospital,  or  other  such  quiet 
zone. 

(12)  Hawkers.  Peddlers.  The  loud  shouting 
and  crying  of  peddlers,  hawkers  and  vendors 
which  disturbs  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
neighborhood. 

(13)  Drums.  The  use  of  any  drum.  horn, 
or  other  instrument  or  device  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  attention  by  creation  of 
noise  to  any  performance,  exhibition,  show, 
or  sale;  except  in  a  parade  or  place  for  which 
a  permit  has  been  granted. 

(14)  Metal  Ralls.  Pillars  and  Columns. 
Transportation  Thereof.  The  transportation 
of  rails,  pillars  or  columns  of  iron,  steel  or 
other  material,  over  and  along  streets  and 
other  public  places  upon  carts,  drays,  cars, 
trucks,  or  in  any  other  manner  so  loaded  as 
to  cause  loud  noises  or  as  to  disturb  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  such  streets  or  other 
public  places. 

(15)  Street  Railway  Cars,  Operation 
Thereof.  The  causing,  permitting  or  continu- 
ing any  excessive,  unnecessary  ana  avoidable 
noise  in  the  operation  of  a  bus,  or  street  rail- 
way car,  or  caused  by  defective  conditions 
therein,  or  of  its  tracks. 

(16)  Pile  Drivers,  Hammers,  etc.  The  op- 
eration between  the  hours  of  ten  o'clock 
P.M.  and  seven  o'clock  A.M.  of  any  pile 
driver,  steam  shovel,  pneumatic  hammer,  der- 
rick, steam  or  electric  hoist,  or  other  appli- 
ance, the  use  of  which  is  attended  by  loud  or 
unusual  noise. 

(17)  Blowers.  The  operation  of  any  nolse- 
creatlng  blower  or  power  fan,  or  any  Internal 
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combustion  engine,  the  operation  which 
causes  noise  due  to  the  explosion  of  operat- 
ing gases  or  fluids,  unless  the  noise  trom 
such  blower  or  fan  Is  muffled  and  such  en- 
gine is  equipped  with  a  muffler  device  suffi- 
cient to  deaden  such  noise. 

10-303.  Penalties  for  aforesaid  noises. — 
Any  person  who  commits  any  act,  contrary 
to  any  of  the  aforesaid  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  relating  to  such  varloxis  noises, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  ten  days,  or  by 
both  said  fine  and  said  imprisonment. 
Regulating  and  prohibiting  certain  uses  of 
sound  trucks 

10-304.  Definitions  regarding  sound 
trucks — (a)  "Person."  The  word  "person"  as 
used  herein  and  elsewhere  in  this  chapter 
shall  have  the  meaning  defined  in  this  code. 

(b)  "Sound  truck."  The  words  "sound 
truck."  as  used  herein,  shall  mean  any  motor 
vehicle,  or  horse-drawn  vehicle,  having 
mounted  thereon,  or  attached  thereto,  any 
sound  amplifying  equipment,  or  device. 

(C)  "Sound  amplifying  equipment."  The 
words  "sound  amplifying  equipment."  as 
used  herein,  shall  mean  any  machine  or  de- 
vice for  the  amplification  of  the  human 
voice,  music,  or  any  other  sound.  "Sound 
amplifying  equipment,"  as  used  herein,  shall 
not  be  construed  as  Including  standard 
automobile  radios  when  used  and  heard  only 
by  occup>ants  of  the  vehicle  In  which  they 
are  installed,  or  warning  sirens,  horns,  or 
other  devices  on  authorized  emergency  vehi- 
cles, or  horns  or  other  warning  devices  on 
other  vehicles  used  only  for  traffic  safety 
purpKJsee. 

10-305.  Non-conunerclal  use  of  sound 
trucks — Registration.— 1.  Registration  re- 
quired. No  person  shall  use.  or  cause  to  be 
used,  a  sound  truck,  with  Its  sovmd  amplify- 
ing equipment  in  operation,  for  non-com- 
mercial purposes  in  this  city,  before  filing 
a  registration  statement  with  the  city  con- 
troller in  writing.  This  registration  statement 
shall  be  filed  In  duplicate  and  shall  state 
the  following: 

(1)  Name  and  home  address  of  the  appli- 
cant. 

(2)  Address  of  place  of  business  of  appli- 
cant. 

(3)  License  number  and  motor  nimiber  of 
the  sound  truck  to  be  used  by  applicant. 

(4)  Name  and  address  of  person  who  owns 
the  sound  truck. 

(5)  Name  and  address  of  person  having 
direct  charge  of  sound  truck. 

(6)  Names  and  addresses  of  all  persons 
who  will  use  or  operate  the  sound  truck. 

(7)  The  purposes  for  which  the  sound 
truck  win  be  used. 

(8)  A  general  statement  as  to  the  sec- 
tion or  sections  of  the  city  in  which  the 
sound  truck  will  be  used. 

(9)  The  proposed  hovirs  of  operation  of  the 

sound  truck. 

(10)  The  niunber  of  days  of  proposed  oper- 
ation of  the  sotmd  truck. 

(11)  A  general  description  of  the  sound 
amplifying  equipment  which  is  to  be  used. 

(12)  The  maximum  sound  producing 
power  of  the  sound  amplifying  equipment  to 
be  used  in  or  on  the  sound  truck;  stating 
the  following: 

(a)  The  wattage  to  be  used. 

(b)  The  volvime  in  decibels  of  the  sound 
which  win  be  produced. 

(c)  The  approximate  maximum  distance 
for  which  sound  will  be  thrown  from  the 
sound  truck. 

(13)  That  it  will  not  be  used  for  any  sub- 
versive or  unlawftil  ptirpose,  and  will  com- 
ply with  all  laws  and  regulations  applicable 
thereto. 

2.  Registration  statement  sonendment.  All 
persons  using  or  causing  to  be  used,  sound 
trucks  for  non-commercial  purposes  shall 
amend  any  registration  statement,  filed  pur- 
suant to  sub-section  1  of  this  section,  within 
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forty-eight  hoiu-s  after  any  change  In  the 
informat4on  therein  furnished. 

3.  Registration  and  identification.  The  city 
controller  shall  return  to  each  such  appli- 
cant one  copy  of  said  registration  statement, 
duly  certified  by  him  as  a  correct  copy  of 
said  application,  and  this  copy  shall  be  In 
the  possession  of  any  person  operating  the 
sound  truck  at  all  times  while  its  sound 
amplifying  equipment  is  in  operation,  and 
said  copy  shall  be  promptly  displayed  and 
shown  to  any  policeman  of  this  city,  upon 
request. 

10-306.  Regulations  of  non-commercial 
sound  trucks. — Non-commercial  use  of  sound 
trucks  at  any  time  and  places  in  this  city, 
not  herein  excluded,  with  sound  amplifying 
equipment  In  operation,  shall  be  subject  to 
each  of  the  following  conditions  and  regu- 
lations : 

( 1 )  The  only  sound  permitted  are  music  or 
human  si)eech. 

(2)  Operations  are  permitted  for  four 
hours  each  day,  except  on  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays,  when  no  operations  shall  be  au- 
thorized. The  permitted  four  hours  of  op- 
eration shall  be  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
thirty  AM.  and  one  thirty  P.M.  and  between 
the  hours  of  four  thirty  P.M.  and  six  thirty 
P.M. 

( 3 )  Sound  amplifying  equipment  shall  not 
be  operated  unless  the  sound  truck  upon 
which  such  equipment  Is  mounted  Is  op- 
erated at  a  speed  of  at  least  ten  miles  per 
hour,  except  when  said  truck  is  stopped  or 
Impeded  by  traffic,  or  the  speed  limit  is  low- 
er at  such  place,  and  where  stopped  by  traf- 
fic the  said  sound  ampUf  ylng  equipment  shall 
not  be  operated  for  longer  than  one  minute 
at  each  such  stop. 

(4)  Sound  shall  not  be  Issued  within  one 
hundred  yards  of  hospitals.  schools, 
churches,  or  courthouses,  or  in  any  area 
established  by  the  city  as  a  quiet  zone. 

(5)  No  sound  truck  with  its  amplifying 
device  in  operation  shall  be  operated  on  any 
of  the  streets  within  the  central  congested 
traffic  area  of  this  city,  as  at  any  time  defined 
by  this  code,  or  a  later  ordinance. 

(6)  The  human  speech  and  music  ampli- 
fied shall  not  be  profane,  lewd.  Indecent, 
slanderous,  subversive,  or  unlawful. 

(7)  The  volume  of  sound  shall  be  con- 
troUed  so  that  it  will  not  be  audible  for  a 
distance  In  excess  of  one  hundred  feet  from 
the  sound  truck  and  so  that  said  volume  Is 
not  unreasonably  loud,  raucous.  Jarring,  dis- 
turbing, or  a  nuisance  and  annoyance  to 
persons  within  the  area  of  audibility. 

(8)  No  sound  amplifying  equipment  shall 
be  operated  within  excess  of  15  watts  of 
power  in  the  last  stage  of  amplification. 

(9)  No  use  thereof  shall  be  violative  of  any 
statute,  state  or  national,  or  of  this  code,  or 
any  later  ordinance. 

10-307.  Commercial  advertising  by  sound 
trucks  prohibited. — No  person  shall  operate, 
or  cause  to  be  operated,  any  sound  truck  for 
commercial  soimd  advertising  purposes,  at 
any  time  or  places  in  this  city,  with  the 
sound  amplifying  equipment  In  operation. 

10-308.  Penalties  relating  to  sound 
trucks. — Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the 
aforesaid  provisions  of  this  chapter  relating 
to  sound  trucks,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  twenty-five 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  ten  days,  or  by  both  said  fine  and  said 
imprisonment. 

10-309.  Definitions  regarding  aircraft. — (1) 
"Aircraft."  The  word  "aircraft."  as  used  here- 
in, shtai  mean  any  contrivance  now  known, 
or  hereafter  invented,  used,  or  designated  for 
navigation  or  for  flight  in  the  air.  The  word 
"aircraft"  shall  Include  all  types  of  airplanes, 
helicopters  and  Ughter-than  air  dirigibles  and 
balloons. 

(3)  "Sound  amplifying  equipment."  The 
words  "Sound  amplifying  equipment,"  as 
used  herein,  shall  mean  any  machine  or  de- 
vice for  the  ampllfioatlon  of  music,  the  hu- 
man  voice,   or   any   other  noise  or  sound. 
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"Sound  amplifying  equipment"  shall  not  be 
construed  as  including  warning  devices  on 
authorized  emergency  aircraft,  or  any  horns, 
sirens,  or  other  warning  device  used  only  for 
traffic  safety  purposes. 

10-310.  Non-oommercial  use  of  aircraft  used 
for  sound  amplifying  purposes. — 1.  Registra- 
tion required.  No  person  shall  operate,  or 
cause  to  be  operated,  any  aircraft  for  non- 
commercial purposes,  in  or  over  this  city, 
with  sound  amplifying  equipment  in  opera- 
tion, before  filing  a  registration  statement 
with  the  city  controller  in  writing.  This  reg- 
istration statement  shall  be  filed  In  dupli- 
cate and  shall  state  the  following: 

( 1 )  Name  and  home  address  of  applicant. 

(2)  Address  of  place  of  business  of  appli- 
cant. 

(3)  Federal  N.  C.  registration  number  and 
aircraft  motor  number  of  the  aircraft  to  be 
used  by  applicant. 

(4)  Name  and  address  of  person  who  owns 
the  aircraft. 

(5)  Name  and  address  of  person  having  di- 
rect charge  of  the  aircraft. 

(6)  Names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  who 
will  use  or  operate  the  aircraft. 

(7)  The  purpose  for  which  the  aircraft  will 
be  used. 

(8)  A  general  statement  as  to  the  section 
or  sections  of  the  city  over  which  the  aircraft 
win  be  used. 

(9)  The  proposed  hours  of  operation  of 
the  aircraft. 

(10)  The  number  of  days  of  proposed  oper- 
ation of  the  aircraft. 

(11)  A  general  description  of  the  sound 
equipment  which  Is  to  be  used. 

(12)  The  maximum  sound  producing 
power  of  the  sound  amplifying  equipment  to 
be  used  in  or  on  the  aircraft. 

(a)  The  wattage  to  be  used. 

(b)  The  volume  in  decibels  of  the  sound 
which  will  be  produced. 

(c)  The  approximate  maximum  distance 
for  which  sound  will  be  thrown  from  the 
aircraft. 

(13)  That  It  will  not  be  used  for  any  sub- 
versive or  unlavirful  purpose,  and  will  comply 
with  all  laws  and  regulations  applicable 
thereto. 

2.  Registration  statement  amendment.  All 
persons  using,  or  causing  to  be  used,  aircraft 
for  non-oommerclal  purposes  shaU  amend 
any  registration  statement  filed  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  sub-section  of  this  chapter 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  any  change  in 
the  information  therein  furnished. 

3.  Registration  and  Identification.  The  city 
controller  shall  return  to  each  such  appU- 
cant  one  copy  of  said  registration  statement, 
duly  certified  by  him  as  a  correct  copy  of 
said  appUcation,  and  this  copy  shaU  be  in 
the  possession  of  any  person  operating  the 
aircraft  at  all  times  while  Its  sound  ampli- 
fying equipment  is  in  operation  and  said 
copy  shall  be  promptly  displayed  and  shown 
to  any  policeman  of  this  city,  upon  request. 

10-311.  Regulations  for  non-commercial 
use  of  aircraft. — Non-commercial  announce- 
ments with  sound  amplifying  equipment 
from  aircraft  flying  or  operated  at  any  time 
in  or  over  any  part  of  this  city  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  of  the  following  conditions  and 
regulations : 

(1)  The  only  sounds  permitted  are  music 
or  human  si>eech. 

(2)  Sound  armouncements  are  permitted 
only  between  the  hours  of  eleven  thirty  A.M. 
and  one  thirty  P.M.  and  between  the  hours 
of  four  thirty  P.M.  and  six  thirty  P.M. 

(3)  Sound  amplifying  equipment  shall 
not  be  operated  while  an  aircraft  Is  flying  at 
an  altitude  of  less  than  fifteen  hundred  feet. 

(4)  Sound  shaU  be  issued  from  one  loud- 
speaker only  on  each  aircraft. 

(5)  The  cone  or  radius  of  sound  from  the 
loudspeaker  shall  be  directed  so  as  to  cover 
at  one  time  an  area  on  the  ground  of  less 
than  seven  hundred  yards  square  and  so  as 
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to  avoid  hospitals,  schools,  churches,  or 
courthouses,  or  a^y  area  established  by  the 
city  as  a  quiet  zon^. 

(6)  Human  speech  and  music  amplified 
shall  not  be  lewd, j  Indecent,  slanderous,  sub- 
versive, or  unlawful, 

(7)  The  volume  of  sound  shall  be  con- 
trolled so  that  1  li  not  audible  on  the  ground 
over  an  area  In  'excess  of  seven  hundred 
yards  square  and  bo  that  said  volume  Is  not 
unreasonably  lou<^,  raucous.  Jarring,  disturb- 
ing, or  a  nuisance;  and  annoyance  to  persons 
within  the  area  oflaudlblUty. 

(8)  No  use  thereof  shall  be  violative  of 
any  statute,  statu  or  national,  or  of  this 
code,  or  of  any  lat<  r  ordinance. 

10-312.  Commer:lal  advertising  by  aircraft 
prohibited. — No  person  shall  operate,  or  cause 
to  be  operated,  aiy  aircraft  for  commercial 
sound  advertising  purposes,  at  any  time  or 
places  in  or  over  this  city,  with  the  sound 
amplifying  equipment  in  operation. 

10-313.  Penaltlei  relating  to  aircraft. — Any 
person  who  commits  any  act  contrary  to  any 
provision  of  this  chapter,  for  which  no  spe- 
cific penalty  is  prescribed,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars,  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  said  fine 
and  said  imprisonment. 

10-314.  Separability  clause. — The  common 
council. .declares  and  intends  that  each  sec- 
tion afllrt.  provision  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
sep>arable  from  am  1  Independent  of  any  other 
provisions  thereof  that  may  be  found  invalid, 
if  possible  to  be  curried  out  without  the  lat- 
ter, and  that  it  wauld  have  so  ordained,  re- 
gardless of  such  elimination  of  any  such  pro- 
visions so  found  ii  valid. 

Chapter  4 :  Violi  tions  against  peace,  and 
good  order 
Section. 

10-401.  Public  peace  and  order  shall  be  main- 
tained. 
10-402.  Disorderly  persons. 
10-403.  Disorderly  place  or  dive. 
10-404.  Obscene  cfinduct. 
10-405.  Disturbing   municipal    peace   by   as- 
sault or  assault  and  battery. 
10-406.  Aiding,  abetting  or  promoting  same. 
10-407.  Noisy  houies  disturbing  the  peace. 
10-408.  Endurance  contests. 
10-409.  Display  oi  inflammatory  flags,  ban- 
ners or  signs. 
10-410.  Disturbing  religious  worship. 
10-411.  Commercial  disturbance  of  religious 

worshipj 
10-412.  General  penalty. 

10-401.  Public  beace  and  order  shall  be 
maintained. — It  s  lall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  act  in  a  violent,  turbulent,  quarrel- 
some, boisterous,  indecent,  or  disorderly 
manner,  or  to  us«  profane,  vulgar,  lewd,  or 
obscene  language,  or  to  do  anything  tending 
to  disturb  the  go<id  order,  peace,  or  dignity 
of  the  city  and  o^  Its  inhabitants  or  other 
persons. 

10-402.  Disorderty  persons. — All  persons 
who  shall  make,  aid,  countenance,  or  assist  in 
malting  any  improper  nxrise.  riot,  disturbance, 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  diversion  tending  to 
a  breach  of  the  pjeace,  within  the  limits  of 
ns  who  shall  collect  in 
r  any  unlawful  purposes, 
to  the  annoyance  or  dis- 
ersons;  all  persons  who  are 
d  go  about  begging,  all 
persons  who  use  lor  exercise  any  Juggling, 
cheating,  or  other  unlawful  games  or  plays; 
all  persons  who  are  found  in  houses  of  ill- 
fame  or  gaming  lijouses:  all  persons  lodging 
In  or  found  at  any  time  in  sheds,  barns, 
stables,  or  unoccupied  buildings,  or  lodging, 
or  found  in  the  op*n  air  on  any  lands  or  pub- 
lic ways  or  places,  jnot  giving  a  good  account 
of  themselves:  all  persons  who  shall  wilfully 
assault  another  Inithe  city,  or  be  engaged  in, 
aid,  or  abet  in  any  flght,  quarrel,  or  other 
disturbance  in  t^e  city;  all  persons  who 
stand,  loiter,  or  stroll  about  in  any  place  In 
the  city  waiting  o^  seeking  to  obtain  money 
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or  other  valuable  things  from  others  by  vio- 
lence, trick  or  fraud,  or  to  aid  or  assist  there- 
in; all  persons  that  shall  engage  in  any 
fraudulent  scheme,  device  or  trick  to  obtain 
money  or  other  valuable  thing  in  any  place 
in  the  city,  or  who  shall  aid,  abet,  or  in  any 
manner  be  concerned  therein;  all  touts, 
ropers,  steerers,  or  cappers,  so-called,  for  any 
gambling  room  or  house  of  ill-fame,  or  so 
acting  for  any  person  of  either  sex,  who  shall 
ply  or  attempt  to  ply  their  calling  in  any 
public  way  or  place  in  the  city;  all  persons 
found  loitering  about  in  any  hotel,  barroom, 
dramshop,  tavern,  gambling  house,  or  disor- 
derly house,  or  wandering  about  the  streets 
either  by  night  or  day  without  any  known 
lawful  means  of  support,  or  without  being 
able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  them- 
selves: all  persons  who  shall  have  or  carry 
any  pistol,  knife,  dirk,  knuckles,  slingshot,  or 
other  dangerous  weapon,  concealed  on  or 
about  their  persons;  and  all  persons  who  are 
known  to  be  thieves,  burglars,  pickpockets, 
robbers,  or  confidence  men,  either  by  their 
own  confession  or  otherwise,  or  by  having 
been  convicted  of  larceny,  burglary,  or  other 
crime  against  the  laws  of  the  state,  who  are 
found  lounging  in,  prowling,  or  loitering 
around  any  railroad  depot,  banking  institu- 
tion, place  of  public  amusement,  auction 
room,  hotel,  store,  shop,  public  way,  public 
conveyance,  public  gathering,  public  assem- 
bly, courtroom,  public  building,  private 
dwelling  house,  house  of  ill-fame,  gambling 
house,  or  any  other  private  or  public 
place,  and  who  are  unable  to  give  a  reason- 
able excuse  for  being  so  found;  shall  be 
deemed  disorderly  persons,  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  severally  fined  not  less 
than  one  dollar  nor  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars  for  each  ofTense,  to  which  may  be 
added  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  thirty 
days  for  any  subsequent  such  ofl^enses. 

10-404  Obscene  conduct. — Whoever  utters 
within  said  city,  any  obscene  or  licentious 
language,  where  there  are  persons  other  than 
males  to  be  offended  thereby;  or  who  applies 
words  to  the  person  of  another,  or  who  uses 
In  the  presence  of  another,  any  opprobrious 
or  vile  epithet  involving  moral  turpitude,  or 
profaning  God.  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Holy 
Ghost:  or  by  the  use  of  profane,  vile  or  in- 
decent language,  or  lowL  and  unusual  noises, 
collects  or  causes  to  be  collected  upon  any  of 
the  streets,  ways  or  public  places  of  the  city, 
a  crowd  of  three  or  more  persons:  or  dis- 
turbs the  peace  and  quiet  of  said  city,  or  of 
its  inhabitants,  by  loud  talking  or  the  mak- 
ing of  unusual  noises,  or  by  crying  Einy  alarm 
without  good  cause:  or  by  threatening  any 
person,  or  challenging  him  to  flght,  or  men- 
acing him  with  physical  injury  or  pecuniary 
loss;  or  whoever  accosts  or  approaches  any 
{jerson  of  the  opposite  sex,  unknown  to  such 
person,  and  by  word,  sign  or  gesture  attempts 
to  speak  to  or  become  acquainted  with  such 
person,  against  his  or  her  will,  in  a  public 
street  or  In  any  public  place  in  said  city, 
except  in  the  transaction  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness: or  whoever  attempts  to  entice  or  pro- 
cure a  person  of  the  opposite  or  same  sex  to 
commit  an  unlawful  act;  or  whoever  accosts 
or  approaches  any  person  and  by  word,  sign 
or  gesture,  suggests  or  Invites  the  doing  of 
any  indecent  or  unnatural  act;  on  conviction, 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  to  which  may  be  added 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

10-406.  Aiding,  abetting  or  promoting 
same. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  disturb  the  public  peace  by  promoting  or 
encouraging,  aiding  or  abetting  any  assault, 
or  battery,  fight,  riot,  or  noisy  and  turbulent 
proceeding  in  any  street,  or  other  public 
place,  or  place  of  general  resort  within  this 
city,  or  in  any  dwelling  house  or  other  private 
building,  when  such  fight,  riot,  or  other 
noisy,  or  boisterous  proceedings,  committed 
therein  shall  tend  to  disturb  any  person  re- 
'  siding  or  being  in  the  vicinity  of  such  private 
house  or  btilldlng.  Any  person  violating  the 
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provision  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  ex- 
ceeding three  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ninety  days. 

10-407.  Noisy  houses  disturbing  the 
peace. — Any  person  who  shall  permit  noisy 
or  riotous  persons,  or  persons  of  disorderly 
character,  to  assemble  in  any  house  owned, 
occupied  or  controlled  by  him,  to  the  an- 
noyance or  disturbance  of  the  neighborhood, 
shall  be  guilty  of  the  offense  of  keeping  a 
noisy  house,  and  of  a  disturbance  to  the 
public  peace,  and  on  conviction  therefor 
shall  be  punished  any  sum  not  exceeding 
twenty-flve  dollars,  and  on  conviction  of  a 
second  or  later  offense,  there  shall  be  added 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

10-410.  Disturbing  religious  worship. — Any 
person  who  shall  disquiet  or  disturb  any  con- 
gregation or  assembly  met  for  religious  wor- 
ship by  making  a  noise,  or  by  rude  and  in- 
decent behavior  or  profane  discourse  within 
the  place  of  worship,  or  so  near  to  the  same 
as  to  disturb  the  order  and  solemnity  of  the 
meeting,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  fifty 
dollars  for  each  offense. 

10-411.  Commercial  disturbance  of  reli- 
gious worship. — It  shall  also  be  an  offense  for 
the  operator  or  person  in  charge  of  any  busi- 
ness enterprise,  after  being  advised  as  to  the 
hours,  times  and  place  of  religious  services,  to 
advertise  such  business  or  enterprise  with 
music,  or  by  loud  havoking,  outcry,  or  other 
means,  or  by  the  making  of  noises  incidental 
to  such  business,  whereby  he  disturbs  any 
religious  service  or  assembly;  and  any  such 
person  so  doing  shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed 
fifty  dollars  for  each  offense. 

10-412.  General  penalty. — Any  person  con- 
victed of  any  violation  of  any  section  of  this 
chapter,  for  which  a  specific  penalty  is  not 
provided,  shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  three 
hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Chapter  3 — Provisions  prohibiting 
unnecessary  noises 
Section. 

10-302.  Unlawful  noises. 

10-307.  Commercial  advertising  by  sound 
truck  prohibited. 
10-302.  Unlawful  noises. — Except  as  In  this 
section  otherwise  provided,  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  make,  continue,  or 
cause  to  be  made  or  continued,  any  loud,  un- 
necessary, or  unusual  noise,  or  any  noise 
which  either  annoys,  disturbs,  injures  or 
endangers  the  comfort,  repose,  health  and 
peace  or  safety  of  others  within  the  limits 
of  the  city;  and  accordingly  the  following 
acts,  among  others,  are  declared  to  be  loud, 
disturbing  and  unnecessary  noises  in  viola- 
tion of  this  ordinance,  but  said  enumera- 
tion shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  exclusive, 
namely; 

(1)  Horns,  signaling  devices,  etc. — The 
sounding  of  any  horn  or  signaling  device 
on  any  automobile,  motorcycle,  street  car.  or 
other  vehicle,  in  any  street  or  public  place  of 
the  city,  except  as  a  danger  warning;  the 
creation  by  means  of  any  such  signaling  de- 
vice of  any  unreasonably  loud  or  harsh 
sound;  the  sounding  of  any  such  device  for 
an  unnecessary  and  unreasonable  period  of 
time;  the  use  of  any  signaling  device,  ex- 
cept one  operated  by  hand,  air  or  electricity: 
the  use  of  any  horn,  whistle  or  other  device 
operated  by  engine  exhauBt;  and  the  con- 
tinued or  repeated  use  of  any  such  signaling 
device  when  trafiBc  is  for  any  reason  held  up. 
or  in  any  parade,  or  in  any  group  cf  vehicles. 

(2)  Radios,  phonographs,  etc. — The  using, 
operating,  or  permitting  to  be  played,  used 
or  operated,  any  radio  or  television  receiving 
set,  musical  Instrument,  phonograph,  cal- 
liope, or  other  machine  or  device  for  the  pro- 
ducing or  reproducing  of  sound  In  such  man- 
ner as  to  disturb  the  jjeace,  quiet  and  com- 
fort of  the  neighboring  Inhabitants,  or  at 
any  time  with  louder  volume  than  is  nec- 
essary for  convenient  hearing  for  the  person 
or  persons  who  are  in  the  room,  vehicle  or 
chamber  In  which  such  machine  or  device 
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is  operated  and  who  are  voluntary  listeners 
thereto;  except  when  a  permit  therefor  for 
some  special  occasion  U  granted.  The  opera- 
tion of  any  such  set,  Instrument,  phono- 
graph, machine  or  device  between  the  hours 
of  11  o'clock  P.M.  and  7  o'clock  A.M.  In 
such  manner  as  to  be  plainly  audible  at  a 
distance  of  fifty  feet  from  the  building, 
structure,  or  vehicle,  in  which  it  Is  located, 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation 
of  this  section. 

(3)  Loud  speakers,  amplifiers  for  advertis- 
ing.— The  using,  operating,  or  permitting  to 
be  played,  used  or  operated,  of  any  radio, 
or  television  receiving  set,  musical  instru- 
ment, phonograph,  loud  speaker,  sound  am- 
plifier, or  other  machine  or  device  for  the 
producing  or  reproducing  of  sound,  at  any 
place  upon  the  public  streets,  or  in  any  ve- 
hicles used  for  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons for  hire,  as  a  common  carrier,  for  the 
purpose  of  conunercial  or  other  kind  of  ad- 
vertising, or  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  any  activity,  or  building  or  struc- 
ture, and  is  so  used  as  to  disturb  and  annoy 
other  persons  in  their  business,  or  homes, 
or  elsewhere,  in  their  right  of  personal  pri- 
vacy and  quiet. 

(4)  Yelling,  shouting,  etc. — Yelling,  shout- 
ing, hooting,  whistling,  or  singing  on  the 
public  streets,  particularly  between  the 
hours  of  10  P.M.  and  7  A.M.,  or  at  any  time 
or  place  so  as  to  annoy  or  disturb  the  quiet 
comfort,  or  repose  of  persons  in  any  office, 
or  in  any  dwelling,  hotel  or  other  type  of 
residence,  or  of  any  persons  in  the  vicinity. 

(5)  Animals,  birds,  etc.— The  keeping  of 
any  animal  or  bird  which  by  causing  fre- 
quent or  long  continued  noise  shall  disturb 
the  comfort  or  repose  of  any  persons  in  the 
vicinity. 

(6)  Steam  whistles.— The  blowing  of  any 
locomotive  steam  whistle,  or  steam  whistle 
attached  to  any  stationary  boiler,  or  one 
operated  by  any  other  means,  except  to  give 
notice  of  the  time  to  begin  or  stop  work,  or 
as  a  warning  of  fire  or  danger,  or  upon  re- 
quest of  proper   city   authorities. 

(7)  Exhausts. — The  discharge  into  the 
open  air  of  the  exhaust  of  any  steam  engine, 
internal  combustion  engine,  or  any  other 
type  of  engine  or  power  unit,  on  a  motor- 
boat,  motor  vehicle,  motorcycle,  or  other 
vehicle  or  craft  of  any  kind,  except  through 
a  muffler  or  other  device  which  will  effec- 
tively reduce  and  prevent  loud  or  explosive 
noises  therefrom. 

(8)  Defect  in  vehicle  or  load. — The  use 
of  any  automobile,  motorcycle,  or  other  kind 
of  vehicle  so  out  of  repair,  or  so  loaded,  or 
In  such  manner  as  to  create  loud  and  un- 
necessary grating,  grinding,  rattling  or  other 
noises. 

(9)  Loading,  unloading,  opening  boxes. — 
The  creation  of  a  loud  and  excessive  noise 
In  connection  with  loading  or  unloading  any 
vehicle,  or  the  opening  and  destruction  of 
bales,  boxes,  crates,  and  containers. 

(10)  Construction  or  repairing  of  build- 
ings.— The  erection,  excavating  for  demoli- 
tion, alteration  or  repair  of  any  building, 
other  than  between  the  hours  of  7  A.M. 
and  6  P.M.  on  week  days,  except  in  case  of 
urgent  necessity  in  the  interest  of  public 
health  and  safety,  and  then  only  with  a 
permit  from  the  city  building  commissioner, 
which  permit  may  be  granted  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  three  days  while  the  emer- 
gency continues  and  which  permit  may  be 
renewed  for  periods  of  three  days  while  the 
emergency  continues.  If  the  building  com- 
missioner should  determine  that  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  will  not  be  impaired 
by  the  erection,  demolition,  alteration  or  re- 
pair of  any  building,  or  the  excavation  there- 
fore, or  of  any  streets  and  highways,  within 
the  hours  of  6  o'clock  P.M.  and  7  o'clock 
A.M.,  and  that  loss  or  inconvenience  would 
result  to  any  party  in  interest,  he  may  grant 
permission  for  such  work  to  be  done  within 
the  hours  of  6  o'clock  P.M.  and  7  o'clock 
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A.M.,  upon  application  being  made  at  the 
time  the  permit  for  the  work  Is  Issued,  or 
during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

(11)  Schools,  courts,  churches,  hospi- 
tals.— The  creation  of  any  excessive  noise  on 
any  street  adjacent  to  any  school  institu- 
tion of  learning,  church,  or  court  while  the 
same  are  in  use,  or  adjacent  to  any  hospital, 
which  unreasonably  interferes  with  the  op- 
eration thereof,  or  which  disturbs  or  unduly 
annoys  patients  in  the  hospital;  Provided 
conspicuous  signs  are  displayed  in  such 
streets  indicating  that  the  same  has  been 
declared  and  is  a  school,  hospital,  or  other 
such  quiet  zone. 

(12)  Hawkers,  peddlers. — The  loud  shout- 
ing and  crying  of  peddlers,  hawkers  and 
vendors  which  disturb  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  neighborhood. 

(13)  Drums. — The  use  of  any  drum,  horn, 
or  other  instrument  or  device  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  attention  by  creation  of 
noise  to  aiay  performance,  exhibition,  show, 
or  sale;  exfept  in  a  parade  or  place  for  which 
a  permit  has  been  granted. 

(14)  Metal  rails,  pillars  and  columns,  trans- 
portation thereof. — The  transportation  of 
rails,  pillars  or  columns  of  iron,  steel  or  other 
material,  over  and  along  the  streets  and 
other  public  places  upon  cairts.  drays,  cars, 
trucks,  or  in  any  other  manner  so  loaded 
as  to  cause  loud  noises  or  as  to  disturb  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  such  streets  or  other  pub- 
lic places. 

(15)  Street  railway  cars,  operation  there- 
of.— The  causing,  permitting,  or  continuing 
any  excessive,  unnecessary  and  avoidable 
noise  in  the  operation  of  a  bus  or  street  rail- 
way cex,  or  caxised  by  defective  conditions 
therein,  or  of  Its  tracks. 

(16)  Pile  drivers,  hanuners,  etc. — The  op- 
eration between  the  hours  of  10  o'clock  P.M. 
and  7  o'clock  A.M.,  of  any  pile  driver,  steam 
shovel,  pneumatic  hammer,  derrick,  steam  or 
electric  hoist,  or  other  appliance  the  use  of 
which  is  attended  by  loud  or  unusual  noise, 
except  when  being  operated  by  a  public  util- 
ity in  connection  with  emergency  repairs  of 
such  utility. 

(17)  Blowers. — The  operation  of  any  noise 
creating  blower  or  power  fan,  or  any  internal 
combustion  engine,  the  operation  of  which 
causes  noises  due  to  the  explosion  of  operat- 
ing gases  or  fluids,  unless  the  noise  from  such 
blower  or  fan  Is  muffled  and  such  engine  Is 
equipped  with  a  muffler  device  sufflcient  to 
deaden  such  noise. 

(18)  The  using,  operating  or  playing,  or 
permitting  to  be  used,  operated  or  played, 
any  bell,  radio,  musical  Instrument,  phono- 
graph, loud  speaker,  sound  amplifler,  or  other 
machine  or  device  for  the  producing  or  re- 
producing of  sound,  in  or  upon  any  vehicle 
used  for  the  transportation  and  sale  of  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  In  or  upon  any 
of  the  streets  or  highways  within  the  limits 
of  the  City  of  Indianapolis,  and  which  sound 
producing  instruments  are  set  to  produce 
any  noise,  music  or  sound  in  excess  of  115 
decibels,  measured  at  six  Inches  from  sound 
producing  amplifier  or  speaker;  the  use  and 
operation  of  any  vehicle  so  equipped,  with 
such  sound  producing  equipment  in  opera- 
tion, between  the  hours  of  10:00  o'clock  P.M. 
and  10:00  o'clock  A.M.,  of  the  succeeding 
days;  or  the  use  or  operation  of  any  such 
sound  producing  equipment  in  or  upon  any 
such  vehicle  while  such  vehicle  Is  moving 
along  or  upon  any  such  street  or  highway,  it 
being  the  intent  and  purpose  hereof  to  permit 
such  use  of  such  sound  producing  equipment 
in  or  upon  any  such  vehicles  only  when  such 
vehicle  Is  parked  or  standing  still  in  or  upon 
any  such  street  or  highway  and  during  the 
hours  herein  provided.  |G.  O.  9,  1959,  as 
amended,  eff.  May  29,  1959.] 

10-307.  Commercial  advertising  by  sound 
truck  prohibited. — Except  as  in  10-302  other- 
wise provided,  no  person  shall  operate,  or 
cause  to  be  operated,  any  truck  for  commer- 
cial sound  advertising  purposes  at  any  time 
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or  place  In  this  city  the  sound  amplifying 

equipment   in  operation.    IG.  O.  9,   1959,  as 

amended,  eS.  May  29.  1959.) 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

City  Ordinances 

Chapter  24:  Noise* 

Article  I.  In  General 

Sec.  24.1  Noises  and  disturbances  in  public 
place. 

Sec.  24.2     Unnecessary  noises — Prohibited. 

Sec.  24.3.     Same — Enumeration. 

Sec.  24.4    Same — Penalties. 

Sec.  24.5  Same — Effect  of  sections  24.2  to 
24.4. 

Sec.  24.6     Locomotives. 

Sec.  24.7     Noise  near  hospitals. 

Sec.  24.8     Gasoline  engines  near  residences. 

Sec.  24.9  Motor  vehicles,  testing  or  repair- 
ing. 

Sec.  24.10  Loading  or  unloading  near  resi- 
dences at  night. 

Sec.  24.11.  Playing  musical  instruments. 

Sees.  24.12 — 24.16.  Reserved. 

Article  II.  Sound  trucks 
Sec.  24.17.  Application  of  article. 
Sec.  24.18.  Definitions. 
Sec.  24.19.  Permits. 

Sec.  2420.  Application,  fee  for  permit. 
Sec.  24.21.  Posting  permit. 
Sec.  24.22.  Permit  violations. 
Sec.  24.23    Revocation  or  suspension  permit. 
Sec.  24.24.  Rules  and   regulations  governing 

operation. 
Sec.  24.25.  Penalty  for  violation  of  article. 
Sees.  24.26-24.30.  Reserred. 

Article  III.  Peddlers 

Sec.  24.31.  Definitions. 

Sec.  24.32.  Permit  required. 

Sec.  24.33.  Pee  for.  duration  of  permit. 

Sec.  24.34.  Possession  of  permit. 

Sec.  24.35.  Revocation  and  suspension  of  per- 
mit. 

Sec.  24.36.  Use  of  sound-producing  devices — 
Generally. 

Sec.  24.37.  Same — Cltywide  use. 

Sec.  24.38.  Same — Use  near  schools. 

Sec.  24  39.  Same — Use  while  stopped. 

Sec.  24.40.  Same — Audibility  limited. 

Article  I.  In  general 

Sec.  24.1.  Noises  and  disturbances  in  public 
place. — No  person  shall  make,  aid,  counte- 
nance or  assist  in  making  any  noise,  disturb- 
ance or  improper  diversion  in  or  upon  any 
street,  sidewalk,  park,  public  square  or  other 
public  place.  (R.  O.  1956,  §  37.010) 

Sec.  24.2.  Unnecessary  noises — Prohibited. — 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  24.3, 
the  creation  of  any  unreasonably  loud,  dis- 
turbing and  unnecessary  noise  in  the  city  Is 
prohibited.  Noise  of  such  character,  intensity 
and  duration  as  to  be  detrimental  to  the  life 
or  health  of  any  individual  or  which  un- 
reasonably interferes  with  the  comfort  of 
any  individual  is  prohibited.  (R.  O.  1956. 
§  37.020) 

Sec.  24.3.  Same — Enumeration. — The  fol- 
lowing acts,  among  others,  are  declared  to 
be  loud,  disturbing  and  unnecessary  noises, 
in  violation  of  section  24.2,  but  such  enu- 
meration shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  exclu- 
sive, namely: 

(a)  Horns  or  signal  devices.  The  sounding 
of  any  horn  or  signal  device  of  any  automo- 
bile, texicab,  motorcycle,  bus  or  other  ve- 
hicle, whether  or  not  in  motion,  except  when 
necessary  to  give  warning  of  threatened  col- 
lision with  another  vehicle  or  with  a  pedes- 
trian; provided  however,  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  emer- 
gency vehicles,  including  but  not  limited  to, 
ambulances,  pyolice  department  motorcycles, 
automobiles  and  vehicles,  and  fire  depart- 
ment automobiles,  apparatus  and  vehicles. 

(b)  Radios,  phonographs,  musical  instru- 
ments. The  playing  of  any  radio,  phonograph 
or  any  musical  Instrument  In  such  a  manner 
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or  with  such  volume,  particularly  during 
the  hours  between  11:00  p.in.  and  8:00  am., 
aa  to  annoy  or  disturb  the  quiet,  comfort 
or  repose  of  persotu  in  any  dwelling,  hotel 
or  other  type  of  residence. 

(c)  Use  of  vehUies.  The  u»e  of  any  auto- 
mobile, motorcycle  or  vehicle  so  out  of  re- 
pair, or  loaded  In  such  a  manner  aa  to  cre- 
ate unreasonably  |oud  or  unnecessary  grat- 
ing, grinding,  ratting  or  other  noise. 

(d)  Steam  whiatlea.  The  blowing  of  any 
steam  whistle  att(u:hed  to  any  stationary 
boiler  except  to  g^ve  notice  of  the  time  to 
begin  or  stop  w^k  or  as  a  warning  of 
danger. 

(e)  Exhaust  dU<iharge.  The  discharge  Into 
the  open  air  of  the  exhaust  of  any  steam 
engine,  stationary  Internal  combustion  en- 
gine, motor  vehicle  or  motorboat  engine, 
except  through  a,  muffler  or  other  device 
which  will  effectltely  prevent  loud  or  ex- 
plosive noises  theitfrom. 

(f)  Devices  opiated  by  compressed  air. 
The  iise  of  any  miechanlcal  device  operated 
by  compressed  air'  unless  the  noise  created 
In  the  operation  of  the  engine  or  compressor 
of  such  device  U  effectively  muffled  and 
reduced.  The  use  pf  any  such  device  oper- 
ated by  compressed  air  within  the  district 
bounded  by  8th  sjtreet,  Tniman  Road,  Oak 
Street  and  Broad'^ay  is  prohibited  between 
tb«  howraof  11:00  p.m.  and  8:00  a.m. 

-<g)  Building  optrations.  The  erection.  In- 
cluding excavatlc|(,  demolition,  alteration 
or  repair  of  any  structure  In  a  residential 
or  business  dlstrlqt  other  than  between  the 
hours  of  7:00  am;  and  6:00  pjn.  on  week- 
days, except  in  ca(Be  of  urgent  necessity  or 
In  the  interest  ofi  public  safety,  and  then 
only  with  a  peri<ilt  from  the  director  of 
public  works. 

(h)  Loading  a*d  unloading  operations. 
The  creation  of  a|  loud  and  excessive  noise 
In  connection  wlih  loading  or  unloading 
any  vehicle  or  thfl  opening  and  destruction 
of   bales,   boxes,   crates  and   containers. 

(1)  Bells  and  gdmgs.  The  sounding  of  any 
bell  or  gong  In  or  jupjon  any  street,  sidewalk, 
park,  public  squar^  or  other  public  place,  or 
in  or  upon  any  piazza,  porch,  balcony,  steps 
or  platform  over,  in>on.  near  or  adjoining  any 
such  street,  sldew^k,  park,  public  square  or 
other  public  jrtacej  or  attached  to  any  bvilld- 
Ing  or  premises,  vctilch  disturbs  the  quiet  or 
repose  of  p>ersona  In  the  vicinity  thereof,  as 
a  means  of  attracang  people  to  any  auction, 
store  or  other  plate,  except  where  a  specific 
license  is  granted  l^y  prop>er  authorities. 

(J)  Hawkers  an^  peddlers.  The  shouting 
and  crying  of  peddlers,  hawkers  and  vendors 
which  disturbs  tHe  quiet  and  peace  of  the 
neighborhood.  It  >haU  be  unlawful  for  any 
huckster  to  cry  al^ud  and  announce  the  sale 
of  wares  or  merchandise  upon  any  of  the 
public  streets  of  t^e  city  within  one  block  of 
any  hoepitai  or  b»lldlng  occupied  as  a  hos- 
pital, schoolhouse,  college  or  seminary. 

(k)  Noises  to  dttract  attention.  The  use 
of  any  drum,  lou«lapeaker  or  other  instru- 
ment or  device  foe  the  purpose  of  attracting 
attention  by  creation  of  noise  to  any  per- 
formance, show  at  sale  or  display  of  mer- 
chandise, except  ^here  a  specific  license  is 
granted  by  proper  ituthoritles. 

(1)  Loud-speakers  or  amplifiers.  The  use  of 
mechanical  louds^>eakers  or  amplifiers  on 
trucks  or  other  moving  vehicles,  or  sta- 
tionary stands  fo9  advertising  or  any  other 
purpose,  except  \^here  a  specific  license  Is 
granted  by  proper!  authorities. 

(m)  Musical  instruments  in  streets.  No 
person  shall  Mse  (^  perform  with  any  hand 
organ  or  other  musical  Insrtrument  or  device, 
for  pay  or  In  expeitatlon  of  payment.  In  any 
of  the  streets  or  plibllc  places  In  the  city  be- 
fore 9:00  a.sa.  and  after  9:00  p.m.  of  any  day. 
(R.  O.  5  37.030,  a^nend.  by  Ord.  No.  29130. 
8-23-63) 

Sec.  24.4.  Sam^ — Penalties. — Any  person 
who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
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section    24.2    or   24.3    shall    be    punished    as 
follows : 

(a)  Upon  conviction  for  the  first  offense, 
by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  five  dollars  ($fi.0O)  or 
by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  five  (5)  days: 

(b)  Upon  a  conviction  for  the  second  of- 
fense within  one  year  from  the  commission  of 
the  first  offense,  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  ten 
dollars  (•  10.00)  or  by  Imprisonment  not  to 
exceed  fifteen  (15)  days; 

(c)  Upon  conviction  tor  a  third  offense 
within  one  year  frcwn  the  commission  of  the 
fljst  offense,  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  fifteen 
dollars  ((15. 00)  or  by  imprisonment  not  to 
exceed  fifteen  (15)  days^ 

(d)  Upon  conviction  for  the  fourth  offense 
and  all  subsequent  offenses  within  one  year 
from  the  commission  of  the  first  offense,  by 
a  fine  not  to  exceed  twenty  dollars  (•20.00) 
or  by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  twenty  ( 20 ) 
days,  or  both. 

Upon  arrest,  any  person  charged  hereunder 
shall  be  permitted  to  make  bond  in  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  the  maximum  fine  hereunder. 
(R.  O.  1956,  5  37.040) 

Sec.  24.5.  Same — Effect  of  sections  24.2  to 
24.4. — SecUons  24.2  to  24.4  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  repealing  or  modifying  any  similar 
existing  section  except  so  far  aa  inconsistent 
therewith,  and  shall  not  repeal  or  modify  any 
section  relating  to  emergency  vehicles.  (R.  O. 
1956,  5  37.060) 

Sec.  24.6.  Looomotlvee. — No  person  in 
charge  of  or  on  any  steam  locomotive  shall 
unnecessarily  blow  the  whistle  thereof  with- 
in the  city;  and  no  such  person  shall  un- 
necessarily let  off  any  steam  from  any  loco- 
motive, at  or  within  one  hundred  (100)  feet 
of  any  street  In  the  city  limits.  This  section 
shaJl  not,  however,  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  necessary  blowing  of  a  whistle  in  an 
emergency  as  a  warning  in  case  of  apparent 
danger,  nor  the  blowing  of  a  whistle  for 
making  signals  necessary  for  the  safe  opera- 
tion of  the  engine,  or  a  train  of  cars,  but  no 
such  signal  blast  shall  exceed  two  (2)  seconds 
in  length,  and  not  more  than  five  (5)  of  such 
signal  blasts  shall  be  blown  in  Immediate 
succession.  (R.  O.  1966,  5  37.060) 

Charter  reference — Power  to  regulate  or 
prohibit  blowing  of  whistles,  5  1(47) . 

CSroes  reference — Railroads  generally,  chap- 
ter 28. 

Sec.  24.7.  Noise  near  hospitals. — ^No  person 
shall  either  catise  or  permit  any  automobile 
or  motorcycle  to  emit  or  produce  an  un- 
usually loud,  annoying  or  distressing  sound, 
or  shall  utter  a  loud,  piercing  or  distressing 
cry  oir  call  within  three  hundred  (300)  feet 
of  a  hospital  or  sanitarium.  (R.  O.  1956, 
§  37.080) 

Cross  reference — Hospitals  generally,  chap- 
ter 19. 

Sec.  24.8.  Gasoline  engines  near  resi- 
dences.— No  gasoline  engine  shall  be  used  or 
operated  for  manufacturing  purposes  within 
two  hundred  (200)  feet  of  any  building  uised 
exclusively  for  residence  purposes;  provided 
that  such  residence  Is  in  a  block  In  which 
the  majority  of  the  buildings,  not  counting 
outhouses,  are  used  for  residence  purposes. 
(R.  O.  1956,  5  37.090) 

Sec.  24.9.  Motor  vehicles,  testing  ot  repair- 
ing.— Between  the  hours  of  10:00  pjn.  and 
6:00  a.m.,  no  person  shall  engage  in  the  work 
of  testing,  adju&ting  or  repairing  aoiy  motor 
vehicle,  or  any  accessory  thereof,  at  any  pub- 
lic garage  or  repair  shop  located  within  one 
himdred  seventy-five  (175)  feet  of  any  build- 
ing used  for  residence  purposes.  (R.  O.  1966, 
:  39.820) 

Sec.  24.10.  Loading  or  unloading  near  resi- 
dences at  night. — No  person  shall  load  or  un- 
load goods,  wares,  merchandise,  boxes, 
bottles,  containers  or  any  other  thing,  from 
any  vehicle  to  any  building,  dock  or 
other  place,  or  Into  any  vehicle  from 
any  building,  dock  or  other  place  within 
one  hundred  (100)  feet  of  any  building 
tised  for  residence  purposes,  between  the 
hours  of   10:00  p.m.  and  7:00  a.m.,  where 
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svich  loading  or  unloading  results  in  the 
producing  of  noise  sufflclent  to  disturb 
the  peace,  rest  or  comfcvt  of  persons  occupy- 
ing a  building  used  for  residence  purposes 
within  one  hundred  ( 100)  feet  of  the  place  of 
such  loading  c^  unloading.  (R.  O.  1956. 
J  37.100) 

Sec.  24.11.  Playing  musical  instruments. — 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  herein,  no  pter- 
son  shall  play  upon  or  take  any  part  in  the 
playing  upon  or  accompanying  while  played 
upon,  any  musical  instrument  in  or  upon 
any  street  or  sidewalk;  provided  that  this 
section  shall  not  t>e  so  construed  as  to  apply 
to  funeral  occasions,  election  days,  holidays, 
mlllitary  peutules  or  parades  by  church  or 
secret  organizations;  but  no  person  shall 
play  upon,  take  part  in  playing  upon  or  ac- 
companying while  played  upon,  any  such 
Instrument  within  one  block  of  any  house 
of  worship  during  the  hour  of  worship  on 
Sunday.  (R.  O.  1966,  S  63.170) 

Sees.  24.12 — 24  16.  Reserved. 

Article  11.  Sound  Trucks* 

Sec.  24.17.  Application  of  article. — The 
provisions  of  this  article  shall  not  apply  to 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Oovernmenc. 
the  state  or  the  city  in  the  operation  of 
sound  trucks  in  the  performance  of  their  re- 
spective public  duties.  (R.  O.  1956,  §  37.180) 

Sec.  24.18.  Definitions. — (a)  Sound  truck. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  article,  a  "sound 
truck"  Is  any  vehicle  equipped  for  the 
broadcasting  of  speech,  music  or  other  sound 
by  means  of  amplification  through  horns. 
loudspeakers  or  other  devices  for  reception 
by  other  than  the  occupants  of  the  vehicle. 

(b)  Operation.  By  the  term  "operation." 
as  used  in  this  article,  is  meant  the  opera- 
tion of  the  machinery  or  equipment  carried 
on  such  truck  for  the  purpose  of  amplifying 
sound.  (R.  O.  1956,  §  37.100) 

Sec.  24.19.  Permits. — (a)  Required.  It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  p>erson  to  operate  a 
sound  truck  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  city  without  first  procuring  a  permit 
from  the  director  of  welfare  to  be  known 
as  a  "sound  truck  permit". 

(b)  Duration,  scope.  Such  permit  shall 
continue  In  full  force  and  effect  ten  (10) 
days  unless  sooner  revoked  or  suspended  by 
the  director  of  welfare,  and  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  any  licenses  and  fees  required  by 
law  for  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles. 
(R.  O.  1956.  §  37.110) 

Sec.  24.20.  Application  fee  for  permit. — 
Application  for  a  sound  truck  permit  shall 
be  made  upon  a  form  furnished  by  the  di- 
rector of  welfare  and  a  fee  of  two  dollars 
($2.00)  shall  be  paid  for  each  such  permit. 
(R.  O.  1956,  §  37.120) 

Sec.  24.21.  Posting  permit. — ^The  sound 
truck  permit  Issued  under  the  provisions  of 
this  article  shall  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  driver's  compartment  of  the 
sound  truck  to  which  it  was  Issued.  (R.  O. 
1956,  §  37.130) 

Sec.  24.22.  Permit  violations. — It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  display  or  have  in 
his  possession  any  sound  truck  permit  know- 
ing same  to  be  fictitious,  cancelled,  sus- 
pended or  altered;  to  use  such  p>ennlt  on  any 
vehicle  other  than  the  one  to  which  the  per- 
mit is  Issued;  or  to  refuse  to  surrender  any 
p>ermlt  to  the  director  of  welfare  upmn  re- 
quest. (R.  O.  1956,  I  37.140) 

Sec.  24.23.  Revocation  or  suspension  of  per- 
mit.— A  sound  truck  permit  may  be  revoked 
or  suspended  by  the  director  of  welfare  for 
a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  article  or 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  herein  provided 
for.  Before  revocation  or  susp>ension,  the 
holder  sh&ll  be  given  a  bearing  before  the 
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•Cross  references — Advertising  generally, 
chapter  2;  operation  of  trucks,  §  34.266  et 
seq. 

State  law  reference — City  authorized  to 
license,  tax  and  regulate  vehicles,  private 
and  public,  RSMo,  173.110(17). 


director  of  welfare  upon  forty-eight  (48) 
hours'  notice.  (R.  O.  1956,  5  37.150) 

Sec.  24.24.  Rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing operation. — All  sound  trucks  operating  on 
the  streets  of  the  city,  except  during  the  holi- 
day season  from  December  fifteenth  of  each 
year  to  January  second  of  the  following  year, 
shall  conform  to  the  following  regulations: 

la)  Location  generally.  Such  trucks  shall 
not  operate  in  the  district  bounded  by  Broad- 
way and  Holmes  Street,  the  Missouri  River 
and  25th  Street,  Inclusive,  nor  In  the  district 
bounded  by  46th  Street  and  71st  Street, 
Holmes  Street  and  State  Line,  Inclusive. 

(b)  Boulevards,  schools,  hospitals.  Such 
trucks  shall  not  operate  on  any  boulevard 
within  the  limits  of  the  city,  nor  while  pass- 
ing any  school  or  hospital. 

(C)  Hours.days.manner  of  operation.  Such 
trucks  shall  operate  only  between  the  hours 
of  8:00  a.m.  and  7:00  p.m.  on  week  days,  and 
shall  not  oi)erate  on  Sundays  or  legal  holi- 
days. They  shall  not  be  permitted  to  give 
off  excessive  noise  or  blasts. 

(d)  Advertising.  Sound  trucks  shall  carry 
no  signs  or  advertisements  placed  In  such  a 
way  as  to  Interfere  with  the  front  or  lateral 
views  of  the  driver  of  the  same,  nor  carry 
signs  or  advertisements  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  hazardous  to  traffic. 

(e)  AfODement,  speed.  Such  trucks  shall  be 
operated  only  while  such  trucks  are  actually 
in  motion  and  they  must  be  kept  moving 
in  the  normal  line  of  traffic  bo  as  not  to  re- 
tard traffic,  and  as  far  as  possible,  at  a  speed 
of  not  less  than  fifteen  ( 15 )  miles  per  hour. 

(g)  Frequency  of  use.  Such  trucks  shall 
not  be  operated  on  any  streets  between  any 
two  intersecting  streets  more  than  twice  in 
any  one  day.  (R.  O.  §  37.160,  amend,  by  Ord. 
No!  21081,  5-31-57) 

Sec.  24.25.  Penalty  for  violation  of  arti- 
cle.— Every  person  convicted  of  violating  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars 
($10.00)  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars 
($000.00).  (R.  O.  1956,  §  37.170) 

Sees.  24.26-24.30.  Reserved. 

Article  III.  Peddlers* 

Sec.  24.31.  Definitions. — Peddler.  The  word 
"peddler,"  as  used  herein,  shall  include  any 
person,  whether  a  resident  of  the  city  or  not, 
traveling  by  foot,  wagon,  automotive  vehi- 
cle, from  bouse  to  house  or  from  street  to 
street,  carrying  or  transpwrting  goods,  wares, 
merchandise,  meats,  fish,  fruits,  garden 
truck,  farm  products,  dairy  and  Ice  cream 
products  or  provisions,  or  any  and  all  salable 
Items,  offering  and  exposing  the  same  for 
sale  or  making  sales  and  delivering  articles 
to  purchasers,  or  who  vrtthout  traveling  from 
place  to  place  stiaU  sell  of  offer  the  same  for 
sale  from  a  wagon,  automotive  vehicle,  rail- 
road car,  or  other  vehicle;  and  further  pro- 
vided that  one  who  solicits  orders  and  as  a 
separate  transaction  makes  deliveries  to 
purchasers  as  a  part  of  a  scheme  or  design  to 
evade  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be 
deemed  a  peddler  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  article.  The  word  "peddler"  shall  in- 
clude the  words  "hawker"  and  "huckster". 

Person.  The  word  "person",  as  iised  herein, 
shall  Include  the  singular  and  the  plural 
and  shall  also  mean  and  Include  any  per- 
son, firm,  corporation,  association,  club,  co- 
partnership or  society,  or  any  other  organi- 
zation. (R.  O.  i  37.190,  added  by  Ord.  No. 
29130,  8-23-63) 

Sec.  24.32.  Permit  required. — No  pjerson  de- 


*  Charter  reference — Power  to  prohibit 
and  restrain  noises,  S  1(49). 

Cross  references — License  fees  for  hawkers, 
hucksters,  §  21.156;  signs,  special  regulations. 
5§  21.445.  21.446;  activity  regulated  generally, 
§5  26.19,  26.20;  products  to  be  dispensed  from 
curbside,  §  21.450;  sales  near  schools,  5  21.451; 
presence  of  minors  on  vehicles,  S  21.452; 
shouting  and  crying  of  hawkers  and  ped- 
dlers. I  24.3 (J). 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fined  as  a  peddler  shall  carry  on  his  trade, 
calling  or  business  making  iise  of  any  sound 
or  noise  device  described  herein  without  first 
obtaining  a  permit  for  such  sound  or  noise 
device  from  the  director  of  welfare,  on  forms 
provided  by  him.  (R.  O.  {  37.200,  added  by 
Ord.  No.  29130,  8-23-63) 

Sec.  24.83.  Fee  for,  duration  of  p>ennlt. — 
Permits  herein  shall  be  five  dollars  ($5.00) 
per  month  per  vehicle  iised  or  for  a  peddler 
traveling  by  foot,  and  said  permit  may  be 
issued  for  any  part  of  or  up  to  one  year. 
(R.  O.  137.200,  added  by  Ord.  No.  29130,  8- 
23-63) 

Sec.  24.34.  Possession  of  permit. — Permits 
issued  pursuant  to  this  article  shall  be  kept 
in  the  personal  p>ossession  of  the  peddler  at 
all  times  while  acting  as  a  peddler.  (R.  O. 
§  37.200,  added  by  Ord.  No.  29130,  8-23-63) 

Sec.  24.35.  Revocation  and  suspension  of 
permit. — A  permit  Issued  under  this  article 
may  be  revoked  or  suspended  by  the  director 
of  welfare  for  a  violation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  or  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations herein  provided.  Before  revocation 
or  suspension,  the  holder  shall  be  given  a 
hearing  before  the  director  of  welfare  upon 
three  (3)  days'  written  notice.  (R.O.  i  37.220. 
added  by  Ord.  No.  29130,  8-23-63) 

Sec.  24.36.  Use  of  sound-producing  de- 
vices— Generally. — It  shall  be  unlawful  to 
use,  operate  or  play  or  permit  to  be  played, 
used  or  operated  any  bell,  gong,  radio,  mus- 
ical Instrument,  phonograph,  loudspeaker, 
sound  amplifier  or  other  machine  or  device 
for  the  producing  of  sound  used  for  the 
transp>ortatlon,  display  or  sale  of  any  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise  in  and  up>on  the  streets 
or  highways  within  the  limits  of  the  utes 
after  a  school  session.  (R.  O.  5  37.210(2). 
added  by  Ord.  No.  29130,  8-23-63) 

Sec.  24.37.  Same — Cltywlde  use. — Peddlers 
may  use  sound  devices  In  all  parts  of  the 
city: 

(a)  Hours.  Between  the  hours  of  10:00  a.m. 
and  8:30  p.m.  on  weekdays  and  10:00  a.m. 
and  8:30  pjn.  on  Sundays. 

(b)  Locations.  Except  In  the  area  bounded 
by  Broadway  on  the  west.  Holmes  Street  on 
the  east,  6th  Street  Trafflcway  on  the  north 
and  18th  Street  on  the  south.  (R.  O.  5  37.210 
(1) ,  added  by  Ord.  No.  29130,  8-23-63) 

Sec.  2438.  Same — Use  near  schools.  Ped- 
dlers shall  not  use  sound  devices  within  one 
block  of  or  within  a  six  hundred  (600)  foot 
radius  of  any  church  in  session  or  any  hos- 
pital. No  sound  device  shall  be  used  within 
one  block  of  or  within  a  six  hundred  (600) 
foot  radius  of  any  school  while  in  session  or 
thirty  (30)  minutes  prior  to  or  thirty  (30) 
minutes  after  a  school  session.  (R.  O.  §  37.21 
(2),  added  by  Ord.  No.  29130.  8-23-63) 

Sec.  24.39.  Same — Use  while  stopped. — 
Peddlers  shall  not  operate  sound  devices 
while  stopped,  except  that  If  when  stopping 
the  sound  devices  Is  midway  In  a  cycle,  the 
cycle  may  be  completed.  In  no  Instance,  how- 
ever, may  any  noise  be  emitted  from  the 
sound  device  for  more  than  three  (3)  min- 
utes after  stopping.  (R.  O.  §  37.210(4).  added 
by  Ord.  No.  29130,  8-23-63) 

Sec.  24.40.  Same — Audibility  limited.— 
Peddlers  shall  not  operate  any  sound  device 
in  such  manner  that  the  sound  therefrom 
can  be  heard  In  more  than  a  one  city  block 
radius  or  more  than  a  six  hundred  (600)  foot 
radius.  (R.O.  §37.210(5),  added  by  Ord.  No. 
29130.8-23-63) 

Sec.  25.4.  Certain  businesses  near  resi- 
dences.— (a)  No  business  or  enterprise,  the 
conduct  of  which  causes  or  produces  any 
noises,  vibrations,  smoke,  dirt,  dust,  odors 
or  gases  to  such  extent  as  to  be  detrimental 
or  Injurious  to  the  comfort,  peace  or  health 
of  other  persons,  shall  hereafter  be  located 
and  conducted  within  one  hundred  fifty 
(150)  feet  of  any  building  used  exclusively 
for  residence  purposes  at  the  time  of  the 
location  of  such  business  or  enterprises;  nor 
shall  any  building  be  erected  or  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  any  business 
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or  enterprise  therein  at  a  place  where  the 
conduct  of  such  business  or  enterprise  shall 
be  unlawful  under  the  terms  of  this  section. 

(b)  No  permit  shall  be  issued  for  the 
erection  of  any  building  intended  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  any  business 
or  enterprise  to  be  located  at  a  place  where 
the  conduct  of  such  business  or  enterprise 
shall  be  unlawful  under  the  terms  of  this 
secUon.  (R.  O.  1956,  5  38.040) 

Charter  reference — Power  to  prohibit  or 
regulate  business  detrimental  to  health,  com- 
fort, etc.  6  1(29). 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
City  Ordinances 

Sec.  25-71.  Noises  prohibited — In  general. — 
The  creating  of  any  unreasonably  loud, 
disturbing  and  unnecessary  noise  of  such 
character.  Intensity  or  duration  aa  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  life  or  health  of  any  in- 
dividual, or  In  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace  and  welfare  Is  prohibited.  (Ord.  No. 
6232,  55  1,2,6-16-41) 

Sec.  25-72.  Same — Specific  noises  pro- 
hibited.— The  following  acts,  among  others, 
are  declared  to  be  loud,  disturbing  and  un- 
necessary noises  and  noises  In  violation  of 
city  ordinance,  but  this  enumeration  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  exclusive,  namels: 

(a)  The  sounding  of  any  hco-n  or  signal 
device  on  any  automobile,  motorcycle,  bus, 
streetcar  or  other  vehicle  while  not  In  mo- 
tion, except  as  a  danger  signal  If  another  ve- 
hicle is  app>roachlng  apparently  out  of  con- 
trol, or  If  in  motion  only  as  a  danger  signal 
after  or  as  brakes  are  being  applied  and 
deceleration  of  the  vehicle  Is  Intended;  the 
creation  by  means  of  any  such  signal  device 
of  any  unreasonably  loud  or  harsh  sound; 
and  the  sounding  of  such  devices  for  an  un- 
necessary and  unreasonable  period  of  time. 

(b)  The  playing  of  any  radio,  phonograph 
or  any  musical  Instrument  in  such  a  man- 
ner or  with  such  volume,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  hours  between  ten-thirty  o'clock  pjn. 
and  seven  o'clock  ajn.  as  to  annoy  or  disturb 
the  quiet,  comfort  or  repKise  of  persons  in 
any  office,  hospital,  or  In  any  dwelling,  hotel 
or  other  typ}e  of  residence,  or  of  any  persons 
In  the  vicinity. 

(c)  Yelling,  shouting,  hooting,  whistling, 
or  singing  on  the  public  streets,  particularly 
between  the  hours  of  ten  thirty  o'clock  pjn. 
and  seven  o'clock  a.m..  or  at  any  time  or 
place  so  as  to  annoy  or  disturb  the  quiet, 
comfort  or  repose  of  persons  in  any  hospital, 
dwelling,  hotel  or  other  type  of  residence,  or 
of  any  persons  in  the  vicinity. 

(d)  The  keeping  of  any  animal,  bird,  or 
fowl  which  by  causing  frequent  or  long  con- 
tinued noise  shall  disturb  the  comfort  or 
repKise  of  any  person  in  the  vicinity. 

(e)  The  use  of  any  automobile,  motorcycle, 
or  vehicle  so  out  of  repair,  so  loaded,  or  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  create  loud  and  un- 
necessary grating,  grtndlng,  rattling  or  other 
noise. 

(f)  The  blowing  of  any  steam  whistle  at- 
tached to  any  stationary  *>oller  except  to  give 
notice  of  the  time  to  begin  or  stop  work  or 
as  a  warning  of  fire  or  danger,  or  upjon  re- 
quest of  proper  city  authorities. 

(g)  To  discharge  Into  the  open  air  of  the 
exhaust  of  any  steam  engine,  stationary  In- 
ternal combustion  engine,  motor  vehicle  or 
motorboat  engine  except  through  a  muffler 
or  other  device  which  will  effectively  prevent 
loud  or  explosive  noises  therefrom. 

(h)  The  erection  (Including  excavation), 
demolition,  alteration  or  rep>air  of  any  build- 
ing In  any  residential  district  or  section,  the 
excavation  of  streets  and  highways  In  any 
residential  district  or  section  other  than  be- 
tween the  hours  of  seven  o'clock  a.m.  and  six 
o'clock  p.m.  on  weekdays,  excep>t  in  case  of 
urgent  necessity  in  the  interest  of  public 
health  and  safety,  and  then  only  with  a  per> 
mlt  from  the  building  Inspector,  which  per- 
mit may  be  granted  for  a  pjerlod  not  to  ex- 
ceed thirty  days  while  the  emergency  con- 
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tinues,  provided,  i  however,  that  U  an  emer- 
gency arieee  when  a  permit  la  not  obtainable, 
the  neceaeary  work  may  be  done  and  reported 
to  the  building  leapector  at  the  earliest  date 
that  hla  office  la  open  after  the  emergency 
arises  and  he  slwill  Issue  a  permit  effective 
retroactively  to  the  beginning  of  the  emer- 
gency. If  the  bxiiming  Inspector  should  deter- 
mine that  the  plibllc  health  and  safety  will 
not  be  Impaired  by  the  erection,  demolition, 
alteration  or  repfcilr  of  any  building,  or  the 
excavation  of  stteets  and  highways  within 
the  hours  of  six  of  clock  p.m.  and  seven  o'clock 
a.m.,  and  if  he  sfcall  further  determine  that 
loss  or  inconveiience  would  result  to  any 
party  In  Interest,  he  may  grant  permission 
for  such  work  to)  be  done  within  such  hours 
upon  appUcatloni  being  made  at  the  time  the 
permit  for  the  work  is  awarded  or  during  the 
progress  of  the  work. 

(1)  The  creation  of  any  excessive  noise  on 
any  street  adjacient  to  any  school.  Institu- 
tion of  learning]  church  or  coxirt  while  the 
same  Is  In  session,  or  adjacent  to  any  hos- 
pital, which  unreasonably  Interferes  with  the 
workings  or  sessions  thereof,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  In  iase  of  emergencies  when 
the  public  healtii.  safety  or  general  welfare 
Is  in  danger,  n4ceasary  work  may  be  done 
Immediately  by  prst  securing  a  permit  from 
the  building  inspector.  If  this  Is  obtainable, 
.or  If'li.ls  not  flast  obtainable,  the  necessary 
work' may  be  done  and  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity reported  to  kald  building  Inspector,  who 
shall  Issue  a  permit  effective  retroactively 
to  the  beginning  of  the  emergency,  provided 
also  that  where  [underground  repair  or  con- 
struction work  ll  necessary  adjacent  to  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  k  school,  an  institution  of 
learning,  a  church,  a  court,  or  hospital,  the 
building  insi)ectjor  may  issue  a  permit  for 
same,  said  worl(  to  be  done  at  reasonable 
hours  to  be  designated  by  said  building  in- 
spector. 

( J )  The  creation  of  loud  and  excessive  noise 
In  connection  w|th  unloading  or  loading  any 
vehicle  or  the  opening  and  destruction  of 
bales,  boxes,  crates  and  containers. 

(k)  The  use  ()f  any  drimi,  loudspeaker  or 
other  Instrument  or  device  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  at;entlon  by  creation  of  noise 
to  any  performance,  show  or  sale  or  display 
of  merchandise. 

(1)  The  use  ol  mechanical  loudspeakers  or 
amplifiers  on  ^ucks  or  other  moving  or 
standing  vehicles  for  advertising  or  other 
purposes. 

(m)  The  glvlfag  by  any  railroad  company 
operating  a  steain  or  dleeel  engine,  or  by  the 
operator  thereof  of  any  railroad  steam  or 
dlesel  signal  othpr  than  the  following : 

(1)  Railroad  ^ard  engines  (as  set  out  in 
"definitions"  inj  the  uniform  code  of  oper- 
ating rules  and,  as  adopted  by  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Lines,  thie  Rock  Island  Lines,  and  the 
St.  Louis  Soutjiwestern  Railroad  Lines  In 
November,  1940),  when  using  whistle  signals 
may  use  only  *gnal  14-G  and  14-P  as  de- 
fined In  said  uniform  code  of  operating  rules. 

(2)  Railroad  trains  (as  set  out  in  "defini- 
tions" in  the  said  uniform  code  of  operating 
rulee)  where  uilng  whistle  signals  may  use 
only  whistle  slinal  14-D.  14-E,  14-G,  14-K, 
14-L,  14-N,  and!l*-P.  Provided,  however,  that 
no  signal  given!  by  any  yard  engine  or  train 
shall  consume  Aore  than  five  seconds  over  all 
time.  (Ord.  No.^232,  I  3,  6-16-41) 

Cross  references — Building  permits,  Ch.  9; 
disturbance  of  ischools  prohibited,   I  25-114. 

Sec.  25-73.  ^ame — Exemptions. — None  of 
the  terms  or  prohibitions  of  sections  25-71 
and  25-72  shajl  apply  to  or  be  enforced 
against: 

(a)  Any  vehlfcle  of  the  City  of  Little  Rock 
while  engaged  upon  necessary  public  busi- 
ness. 

(b)  Excavations  or  repairs  of  bridges, 
streets  or  highways  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
city.  Piilaskl  0<>unty,  or  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas, dxirlng  tha  nighttime,  when  the  public 
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welfare  and  convenience  renders  it  Impossi- 
ble to  perform  such  work  during  the  day. 

(c)  The  reasonable  use  of  amplifiers  or 
loudspeakers  in  the  course  of  public  ad- 
dresses which  are  nonoomerclal  In  character. 

(d)  Necessary  warning  signals  given  by  an 
ambulance  operator  or  licensed  physician 
while  answering  an  emergency  call  for  medi- 
cal assistance.  (Ord.  No.  6232,  5  4,  6-16-41) 

Sec.  26-74.  Same — Drive-ins;  sounding  of 
horns.— Any  person  operating  a  vehicle  and 
sounding  the  horn  on  same  at  any  place 
where  cold  drinks  and/or  sandwiches  are 
served,  after  nine  o'clock  pjn.,  at  any  place 
In  the  city,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined 
m  any  svim  not  less  than  two  dollars  nor 
more  than  five  dollars.  (Ord.  No.  5638,  §  1. 
9-12-38;  Ord.  No.  5779.  §  1,  7-31-39;  Ord.  No. 
5937,  5  1,  7-2-40) 

Sec.  25-72.  Same — Violations;  penalty.— 
Any  person,  firm  and/or  corporation  violat- 
ing any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  25-71. 
25-72  or  25-74  shall,  except  as  provided  by 
section  25-73,  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
one  dollar  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for 
each  offense.  (Ord.  No.  6232,  5  5,  6-16--tl) 

Sec  25-76.  Nuisances — Abatement;  juris- 
diction —In  every  case  in  which  any  person 
shaU  be  fo\ind  guilty  of  a  violation  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  any  other 
ordinance  of  the  city  In  relation  to  nuisances. 
it  shall  be  competent  for,  and  shaU  be  the 
duty  of  the  municipal  court.  If  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  require  it.  to  make  an 
order  requiring  the  removal,  abatement  or 
discontinuance  of  the  nuisance  shown  In 
such  case,  and  to  order  and  direct  that  If 
within  a  reasonable  and  given  time  therein 
named,  the  same  shall  not  be  removed, 
abated  or  discontinued  by  the  person  or 
persons  proceeded  against  therefor,  such 
nuisance  shall  be  abated  or  removed  by  the 
chief  of  police  with  such  assistance  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  call  to  his  aid  for  that 
purpose,  and  In  such  case  the  person  pro- 
ceeded against  shall  be  responsible  for  aU 
the  costs  and  expenses  Incurred  In  the  re- 
moval or  abatement  of  such  nuisance  by  the 
chief  of  police.  (Digest  1932.  §  1585) 

State  law  reference— Cities  authorized  to 
abate,  prevent  or  remove  nuisances,  to  de- 
clare what  are  such,  and  to  punish  the  au- 
thors or  contmuers  thereof,  5  19-2304,  Ark. 

Stau.  ^  , 

Sec  25-77.  Same — Procedure  and  penal- 
ties-All proceedings  for  the  prevention, 
abatement  or  removal  of  any  of  the  nuisances 
referred  to  In  this  chapter  or  any  other  ordi- 
nance of  this  city  ShaU  be  commenced  by 
having  the  party  charged  therewith  sum- 
moned or  notified  to  appear  before  the  mu- 
nicipal court,  or  U  the  clrcimistances  require, 
by  having  him  arrested  and  brought  before 
said  co\irt.  and  thereupon  such  party  shall 
have  opportunity  and  it  shall  be  his  duty 
to  show  cause.  If  any  he  may  have,  why  he 
should  not  be  fined  on  account  of  such 
nuisance,  and  an  order  made  requiring  the 
abatement,  removal  or  discontinuance  of  the 
same,  and  In  all  cases  where  such  an  order 
shall  be  made,  the  party  found  responsible 
for  such  nuisance  shall  be  subjected  to  a  pen- 
alty of  not  exceeding  fifteen  doUars  per  day 
for  each  and  every  day  that  such  nuisance 
may  be  unlawfully  continued  after  the  mak- 
ing  of  such  order.  In  all  such  proceedings 
for  the  prevention,  removal  or  abatement  of 
any  such  nuisance,  the  municipal  court  shall 
have  full  power  and  authority  to  make  any 
and  all  necessary  or  appropriate  orders  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  such  objects  and 
enforcing  and  carrying  Into  effect  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  (Digest  1932.  5  1586) 
Sec.  25-114.  Schools — Disturbing.— Any 
person  or  persons  who  shall  by  any  boisterous 
or  other  noisy  conduct  disturb  or  annoy  any 
pubUc  or  private  school  in  this  city,  or  any 
person  not  a  student  who,  after  being  duly 
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notified  to  keep  off  the  school  grounds  during 
school  hours  by  the  board  of  directors  or  the 
superintendent  or  principal  teacher  In  charge 
of  any  such  school,  or  who  shall  continue  to 
trespass  or  go  upon  such  grounds  or  to  loiter 
around  or  near  such  grounds,  whether  at 
recess  or  during  the  session  of  said  schools, 
or  who  shall  by  word  or  gesture  attempt  to 
annoy  or  attract  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dents at  such  schools,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be 
fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-Hve 
dollars.  (Digest  1932,  §  1830) 

Sec.  25-157.  Noise;  beer  consumption; 
loitering,  and  parking. —  (a)  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  while  on  or  adjacent  to 
the  premises  of  a  drive-in  restaurant  to  race 
the  motor  of  any  car,  to  suddenly  start  or 
stop  any  car,  or  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made, 
any  other  loud  or  unseemly  noise.  It  shall 
also  be  unlawful  for  any  other  person  parked 
on  the  premises  of  such  restaurant,  to  blow 
or  cause  to  be  blown  any  automobile  horn 
or  motorcycle  horn  at  any  time  while  so 
parked. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  patron 
or  other  person  on  the  premises  of  a  drive- 
in  restaurant,  whether  In  or  out  of  an  auto- 
mobile, to  drink  any  beer  unless  purchased 
on  the  premises.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a 
group  of  three  or  more  persons  to  congre- 
gate and  linger  at  any  location  on  the  prem- 
ises of  a  drlve-ln  restaurant  other  than  in 
the  restaurant  building,  or  in  a  legally- 
parked  motor  vehicle.  Persons  so  congregat- 
ing and  lingering  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
loitering.  No  person  shall  drive  a  motor 
vehicle  onto  the  premises  of  a  drive-in  res- 
taurant and  then  from  said  premises  with- 
out parking  such  motor  vehicle,  unless  there 
is  no  unoccupied  parking  space  available  on 
said  premises. 

(c)  It  shall  also  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  leave  any  unoccupied  motor  vehicle 
on  any  drive-in  restaurant  parking  lot  and 
to  leave  the  premises  thereof  except  with 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  operator 
of  the  restaurant.  (Ord.  No.  11,528,  §12—4, 
10-5-64) 

Sec.  25-159.  Penalty  for  violation  of  article 
provisions. — Any     person     found     guilty    of 
violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  article 
shall   be   deemed   guilty   of   a   misdemeanor 
and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars  (JIOO.OO)   or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  thirty  (30)  days,  or  be  given  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Court  (Ord.  No.  11,528.  §  6.  10-5-64) 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
City  Ordinance 
Ordinance   No.    98,332 
(As  amended  by  Ordinance  No.   101,801.1 
An  ordinance  regulating  the  operation  of 
automobile  laundries  and  wash  racks  In  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles. 

Whereas,  there  cu-e  at  the  present  time 
almost  100  automobile  laundries  or  wash 
racks  being  operated  In  the  City  of  Ux  An- 
geles in  which  machinery  Is  used  which  pro- 
duces excessive  noise  and  vibration,  many  of 
which  are  located  in  close  proximity  to  sur- 
rounding residential  areas  so  that  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  occupants  of  the  residen- 
tial buildings  are  seriously  affected  and  im- 
paired, and  said  occupants  are  being  de- 
prived of  the  reasonable  use  and  enjoyment 
of  their  homes,  and 

Whereas,  the  excessive  noise  and  vibra- 
tion resulting  from  the  operation  of  said 
automobile  laundries  and  wash  racks  are 
such  as  to  seriously  affect  and  Interfere  with 
the  occupations  of  the  business  and  profes- 
sional occupants  of  the  commercial  buildings 
In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  such  automobile 
laundries  and  wash  racks. 
Now,  Therefore. 

The  People  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  Do 
Ordain  as  Follows: 
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Section  1.  [As  amended  by  Ordinance  No. 
101,801.1  Section  1  of  Ordinance  No.  98332, 
entitled  "An  Ordinance  regulating  the  op- 
eration of  automobile  laundries  and  wash 
racks  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,"  approved 
July  30.  1951.  Is  hereby  amended  to  read: 

Section  1.  On  and  after  60  days  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  amendment,  no  i>er8on, 
firm  or  corporation  shall  operate  or  continue 
to  operate,  within  the  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
other  than  In  "Ml,"  "M2"  or  "M3"  Zones,  any 
automobile  laundry  or  wash  rack  in  which 
power  driven  or  steam  cleaning  machinery  Is 
used,  unless  the  automobile  laundry  or  wash 
rack  Is  conducted  In  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing requirements : 

(a)  Any  automobile  laundry  or  ^^'ash  rack. 
In  which  power  driven  or  steam  cleaning  ma- 
chinery Is  used,  shall  be  so  sound-proofed, 
the  entire  development  shall  be  so  arranged, 
and  the  operations  shall  be  so  conducted  that 
the  noise  emanating  thereform,  as  measured 
from  any  point  on  adjacent  property,  shall 
be  no  more  audible  than  the  noise  emanat- 
ing from  the  ordinary  street  traffic  and  from 
other  commercial  or  Industrial  usee  measured 
at  the  same  point  on  said  adjacent  property; 
except  that  in  no  event  shall  it  be  necessary 
to  reduce  the  noise  from  such  laundry  or 
wash  rack  as  measured  from  any  point  on 
an  adajacent  lot  in  an  "A"  or  "R"  Zone  to 
below  65  decibels,  or  as  measured  from  any 
point  from  adjacent  property  in  a  "C"  or 
"M"  Zone  to  below  70  decibels. 

The  comparison  between  the  noise  emanat- 
ing from  the  automobile  laundry  or  wash 
rack  and  from  the  street  and  commercial  or 
Industrial  uses  shall  be  made  at  the  same 
time  of  day.  The  decibel  reading  shall  be  the 
power  averages  from  several  readings. 

All  sound  level  meter  performance,  includ- 
ing the  definitions  and  units  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  American  Standards  Asso- 
ciation, standards  Z  24.1,  Z  24.2  and  Z  24.3, 
copies  of  which  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
City  Clerk. 

(b)  Where  the  adjacent  property  is  vacant 
or  unused,  the  Building  and  Safety  Conmils- 
slon  may  extend  the  time  within  which  to 
reduce  the  noise  emanating  from  the  wash 
rack  or  laundry,  so  as  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  ordinance,  as  measxired 
from  such  adjacent  lots.  The  Board  also  may 
permit  deviations  from  these  requirements  In 
such  other  cases  and  for  such  periods  of  time 
as  it  finds  that  no  one  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected. 

Sec.  2.  The  Department  of  Building  and 
Safety  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
ordinance. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  violate  any  provision  or  to  fall  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  requirements  of  this  ordi- 
nance. Any  person  violating  any  of  the  pro- 
visions or  falling  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
mandatory  requirements  of  this  ordinance, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Any  person 
convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  undeD  the  said 
provisions,  unless  provisions  are  otherwise 
herein  made,  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $500  or  by  Imprisonment 
in  the  Olty  Jail  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  impris- 
onment. Each  such  person  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  separate  offense  for  each  and  every  day 
during  any  portion  of  which  any  violation  of 
any  provision  of  this  ordinance  Is  committed, 
continued  or  permitted  by  such  person  and 
shall  be  punishable  accordingly.  In  addition 
to  the  penalties  hereinabove  provided,  any 
condition  caused  or  permitted  to  exist  In 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
ordinance  shall  be  deemed  a  public  nui- 
sance and  may  be.  by  this  Olty  summarily 
abated  as  such,  and  each  day  that  such  con- 
dition continues  shall  be  regarded  as  a  new 
and  separate  offense. 

Sec.  4.  The  City  Clerk  shall  certify  to  the 
passage  of  this  ordinance  and  cause  the  same 
to  be  published   in   some  dally   newspaper 
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printed   and  published  in   the  City  of  Los 
Angeles. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  ordi- 
nance was  passed  by  the  Council  of  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles,  at  its  meeting  of  July  19. 
1951. 

WALTia  C.  Pftehson, 

City  Clerk. 
Approved  this  30th  day  of  July,  1951. 

FUTCHER  BOWKON, 

Afoyor. 
Municipal  Code  Sections 

Sec.  28.12.  Airplanes — Loud  speakers  on. — 
No  person,  while  flying  any  type  of  aircraft 
over  this  City,  shall  operate  thereon  any  loud 
speaker,  siren  or  other  device,  except  the 
unmuffled  exhaust  of  each  aircraft,  which 
makes  any  noise  or  sound  sufficiently  loud 
to  attract  the  attention  of  persons  on  the 
ground;  provided  that  the  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners  may  Issue  a  temporary  per- 
mit for  a  period  of  time  not  to  exceed 
twenty-four  hours  to  persons  to  operate  a 
loud  speaker,  siren  or  other  noise  making 
device  on  aircraft,  if  the  Board  determines 
that  such  operation  may  be  necessary  in 
connection  with  any  Important  celebration 
In  this  City. 

Sec.  41.32.  Theatres — Sound  amplifiers. — 
No  person  shall  use,  operate  or  employ  any 
sound  amplifying  system  in  connection  with 
or  in  conjunction  with  or  as  a  part  of  the 
production,  staging,  exhibition  or  projection 
of  any  show  in  such  a  manner  that  any 
voice,  tone,  sound  wave,  musical  tone  or  vi- 
bration emitted  therefrom  or  transmitted 
thereover  or  through  the  same  Is  carried 
in  tones  or  sounds  audible  to  the  human 
ear  to  a  pomt  distant  more  than  fifty  (50) 
feet  from  the  property  line  where  such  show 
is  being  conducted.  Provided,  that  where  any 
such  show  is  being  conducted  within  any 
enclosure  or  structure,  the  exterior  of  such 
structure  or  encloetu-e  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  the  property  line  of  the  premises  where 
the  same  is  being  conducted,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section. 

Sec.  41.40.  Noise  due  to  construction,  ex- 
cavation work — When  prohibited. — (a)  No 
person  shall,  between  the  hours  of  9:00  P.M. 
and  7:00  A.M.  of  the  following  day,  perform 
any  construction  or  repair  work  of  any  kind 
upon,  or  any  excavating  for,  any  building  or 
structiu^.  where  any  of  the  foregoing  en- 
tails the  use  of  any  power  driven  drill,  rivet- 
ing machine,  excavator  or  any  other  ma- 
chine, tool,  device  or  equipment  which  makes 
loud  noises  to  the  disturbance  of  persons 
occupying  sleeping  quarters  In  any  dwelling 
hotel  or  apartment  or  other  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  any  p»erson  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  violates  the  foregoing  provision  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  punish- 
able as  elsewhere  provided   In  this   Code. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  Subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  person  who  performs  the 
construction,  repair  or  excavation  work  in- 
volved pursuant  to  the  express  written  per- 
mission of  the  Board  of  Police  Commission- 
ers. The  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  may 
grant  such  permission,  upwn  application  In 
writing,  where  the  work  proposed  to  be  done 
is  effected  with  public  Interest,  or  where 
hardship  or  injustice,  or  unreasonable  delay 
would  result  from  the  interruption  thereof 
during  the  hours  above-mentioned,  or  where 
the  building  or  structure  Involved  Is  devoted 
or  Intended  to  be  devoted  to  a  use  Immedi- 
ately Incident  to  public  defense;  nor  shall 
the  provisions  of  this  section  In  any  event 
apply  to  construction,  repair  or  excavation 
work  done  within  any  district  zoned  for 
manufacturing  or  Industrial  uses  under  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  1  of  this  Code,  nor  to 
emergency  work  necessitated  by  any  flood, 
fire  or  other  catastrophe. 

Sec.  41.142.  Music  reproducing  devices — 
Hours  of  operation  (Added  by  Ord.  No.  111,- 
348,  Eff.  7/4/58). — No  own«,  manager  or 
other  person  having  charge  of  any  place  of 
public  resort  where  any  phonograph,   loud 
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speaker  or  other  electrically  or  mechanically 
operated  device  for  the  reproduction  or  emis- 
sion of  music  is  played  for  hire,  shall  allow 
the  playing  or  operation  of  such  device 
therein,  between  the  hours  of  2:00  o'clock 
A.M.  and  5:00  o'clock  A.M.  of  any  day. 

Sec.  41.44.  Miniature  golf  courses  and  driv- 
ing fairways  (Added  by  Ord.  No.  111.348.  Eff. 
7/4/68.) — (a)  Hours  of  Play.  No  person  own- 
ing, operating,  managing  or  conducting  a 
miniature  golf  course  or  driving  fairway 
shall  allow  any  person  to  play  or  practice 
upon  such  miniature  golf  course  between  the 
hours  of  2:00  o'clock  A.M.  and  6:00  o'clock 
A.M.  of  any  day. 

(b)  Hours  for  Use  of  Mechanical  Devices. 
No  person  owning,  operating,  managing  or 
conducting  a  miniature  golf  course  or  driv- 
ing fairway  shall  allow  any  work  or  labor 
with  instruments  or  mechanical  devices 
which  are  propelled  by  electric,  steam  or  au- 
tomotive power,  to  be  performed  upon  such 
miniature  golf  course  or  driving  fairway  be- 
tween the  hours  of  12:30  o'clock  A.M.  and 
7:00  o'clock  A.M.  of  any  day. 

(c)  Noise  Signs.  Persons  owning,  operat- 
ing, managing  or  conducting  a  miniature 
golf  course  shall  place  in  a  conspicuous  place 
on  said  golf  course,  at  least  four  signs  upon 
which  are  written  In  legible  English,  In  let- 
ters at  least  two  Inches  in  height,  words  or 
phrases  requesting  patrons  to  refrain  from 
loud  talking  and  unnecessary  noise  at  all 
times  while  on  the  golf  course.  Such  signs 
shall  be  placed  where  they  can  easily  be 
seen  by  the  patrons. 

(d)  Illumination. 

1.  The  playing  field  of  a  miniature  golf 
coiu-se  or  driving  fairway  shall  not  be  illumi- 
nated between  the  hours  of  2:00  o'clock  A.M. 
and  3:00  o'clock  A.M.  of  any  day.  except 
with  such  Illumination  as  may  be  necessary 
only  for  the  proper  care  and  cleaning  of  such 
places. 

2.  The  Illumination  of  the  playing  field  of 
any  miniature  golf  course  or  driving  fair- 
way shall  be  such  that  no  direct  rays  from 
the  refiector  or  source  of  Illumination  shall 
faU  upon  any  portion  of  any  building  used 
for  living  or  sleeping  quarters  not  under  the 
ownership  or  control  of  the  owner  or  operator 
of  such  golf  course. 

3.  Where  electric  lamps  are  used  there  shall 
be  Installed  a  refiector  of  a  type  that  shall 
not  permit  any  portion  of  the  lamp  to  pro- 
ject beyond  the  plane  of  the  opening  of 
the  reflector,  if  the  golf  course  or  driving 
fairway  is  located  less  than  400  feet  from  any 
structure  used  for  dwelling  purposes. 

4.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  festoons  or  similar  lights,  streamers 
or  assemblies  used  for  advertising  or  attract- 
ing attention  to  such  golf  coiu^ee.  provided 
that  the  lamps  used  therein  do  not  exceed 
25  watts  each  and  are  extinguished  between 
the  hours  of  11:00  o'clock  P.M.  and  7:00 
o'clock  A.M.  of  the  following  day. 

(e)  Sotmd  Devices.  No  person  shall  use, 
operate  or  employ  any  sound  amplifying  sys- 
tem, radio  or  sound  producing  machine,  de- 
vice or  Instrument  or  permit  any  music  of 
any  kind  to  be  played  in  or  upon  any  mini- 
ature golf  course  or  driving  fairway  between 
the  hours  of  10:00  o'clock  PM.  of  any  day 
and  7:00  o'clock  A.M.  of  the  succeeding  day. 

Sec.  42.00.— •   •    • 

(e)  Street-Sldewalk-Publlc  Way-"Sollclt- 
lng"-'Crylng"-Prohlblted. 

(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  Sub- 
section (J)  of  this  section,  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  in  or  on  any  street,  side- 
walk, or  other  public  way  to: 

(A)  Importune  or  solicit  the  purchase  of 
any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  or  the  em- 
ployment of  any  services  or  facilities; 

(B)  Cry,  solicit  or  proclaim  the  availabil- 
ity of  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  or 
of  any  services  or  facilities; 

(C)  Cry,  solicit  for  or  proclaim  any  show, 
exhibition,    entertainment   tour,    excursion. 
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Blgbt-BMlng  trip,  i'eal  estate,  or  oil  well  view- 
ing or  Inspection  trip;  or 

(D)  Make  any  statement  or  gesture  for  the 
ptirpoee  of  commanding,  announcing,  adver- 
tising, or  caUlng  attention  to  any  of  tbe  fore- 
going. 

(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  anyone  who 
Is  visible  or  audible  to  any  person  on  any 
street,  sidewalk  t>r  public  way.  In  a  loud, 
boisterous,  raucajus.  offensive  or  Insulting 
manner  to: 

(A)  Importune  or  solicit  such  person  to 
purchase  any  goo^s,  wares  or  merchandise,  or 
to  employ  any  sefvices  or  facilities: 

(B)  Cry.  solicit!  or  proclaim  to  such  person 
the  availability  of  any  goods,  wares  or  mer- 
chandise, or  services  or  facilities; 

(C)  Cry,  soUclQ  or  proclaim  any  show,  ex- 
hlblUon.  entertilnment  tour,  excursion, 
sight-seeing  trip,  real  estate  or  oil  well  view- 
ing or  inspection  trip:  or 

(D)  Make  any  statement,  or  gesture,  for 
the  purpose  of  commanding,  announcing, 
advertising,  or  cHllng  attention  to  any  of 
the  foregoing. 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  ^pply  to  a  sightseeing  tour 
o[>eratlng  under  fend  by  virtue  of  a  permit 
from  and  regulations  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  of  tbe  State  of  Caltfomla  and 
for  which  tour  a  pxed  charge  Is  made  to  the 

^ersqp.xarrled.      I 

_  (f ),  JUectrlcal  Hook- Up  System  for  Pur- 
pose of  Advertising.  Prohibited — Exceptions. 
Radio  Dealers.  N(^  person  shall  use,  operate 
or  employ  any  system  of  electrical  hook-up 
or  connection.  Iniludlng.  but  not  limited  to 
any  public  addre«  system,  loud  speaker  sys- 
tem, sound  amplifying  system,  whether  the 
source  thereof  Is;  from  a  human  voice,  re- 
cording, electric  I  transcription  or  musical 
tone  In  any  parti  of  this  City  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crying,  prpclalmlng  advertising,  call- 
ing attention  to,  I  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise or  place  !of  business,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directing!  attention  to,  advertising, 
publicizing,  or  soliciting  patronage  or  cus- 
tom, to  or  for  anj  show,  exhibition  or  event, 
or  entertalnmentl  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
permit  or  allow  [the  sound  emitted  there- 
from or  transfeired  thereover,  or  carried 
through  such  system  or  systems  to  travel 
into,  on  cr  over  any  street,  sidewalk  or  any 
space  occupied  by  any  such  street  or  side- 
walk In  tones  or  Volume  audible  to  a  person 
of  average  hearing  faculties  or  capacity. 

Provided  that  the  provisions  hereof  shall 
not  apply  to  the  ise  of  rolling  stock  or  vehi- 
cles equipped  wlt^  such  system  of  the  kind 
or  character  referred  to  herein  used  In  ac- 
cordance with  tne  provisions  of  this  Code 
regulating  the  use  thereof : 

Provided  furtner.  the  provisions  hereof 
shall  not  apply  to]  the  use  of  a  radio  receiving 
set  by  a  duly  and  regularly  licensed  radio 
receiving  set  deali  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating a  radio!  receiving  set  where  the 
voliune  of  sound  I  used  or  employed  In  such 
demonstration  Is  pjot  more  than  is  reasonably 
necessary  for  the)  purpose  of  demonstrating 
such  radio  receiving  set  and  such  dealer  has 
otherwise  compUfd  with  this  code  and  the 
ordinance  of  this  City.  (Amended  by  Ord.  No. 
113.547,  Eff.  6/27/19.) 

(g)  Street-Sldwpalk — Loud  or  Unusual 
Noises  Prohiblte* — Exceptions.  No  person, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  In  subsection 
"J"  of  this  section,  upon  any  street  or  side- 
walk or  In  any  (foorway  or  entrance  to  any 
building  opening  |nto  any  such  street  or  side- 
walk not  set  back;  at  least  ten  (10)  feet  from 
the  front  property  line  within  any  district  de- 
fined In  this  section,  shall  blow  any  bugle, 
horn  or  trumpet,;  or  beat  any  drum,  or  ring 
any  bell,  or  mkkei  any  other  loud  or  unusual 
noise,  for  the  purpose  of  advertising,  an- 
nouncing or  calling  attention  to  any  goods, 
wares  or  mercha4dlse.  or  for  the  purpose  of 
advertising,  annoiinclng  or  calling  attention 
to  any  show,  ex^ilbltlon,  entertainment  or 
event,  or  play  an^  musical  ioBtrument,  sing, 
or  In  any  way  attract  attention  to  the  person 
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or  persons  so  doing,  or  to  any  goods,  wares  or 
merchandise,  which  they  may  have  on  their 
person  or  in  their  poeseeaion,  custody,  or  con- 
trol, whether  tbe  same  is  offered  for  sale  to 
the  public  or  given  to  the  public;  provided 
that  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  apply 
to  the  playing  of  music  by  a  band  or  to  the 
blowing  of  a  bugle  up>on  a  street  or  sidewalk 
for  which  a  special  permit  in  writing  so  to  do 
shall  have  first  been  issued  by  the  Chief  of 
Police,  which  permit  shall  8i)eclfy  the  time 
when  and  the  place  where  such  music  may  be 
so  played  or  such  bugle  may  be  blown;  and 
provided  further,  that  outelde  of  the  districts 
herein  defined  any  regularly  licensed  peddler 
may  call  his  wares  In  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice 
or  may  ring  a  bell  not  exceeding  four  Inches 
in  diameter  or  blow  a  horn  not  exceeding  8 
Inches  in  length  and  not  exceeding  4  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  bell  end,  upon  any  street 
or  sidewalk  In  front  of  the  residence  of  any 
customer  of  such  peddler,  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  the  attention  of  such  c\isto<ner  to  the 
presence  of  such  peddler  In  the  street  or  side- 
walk in  front  of  tbe  realde>nce  of  such 
customer. 

Sec.  63.51.  Park  regulations. — Within  the 
limlte  of  any  public  park  or  recreational 
facility  in  the  City  of  Loe  Angeles  under  the 
control,  operation  or  management  of  the 
Board  of  Recreation  and  Park  Commission- 
ers, the  Loe  Angeles  County  Department  ol 
Parks  and  Recreation  or  the  Loe  Angeles 
Memorial  Coliseum  Conunlsslon,  no  person 
shaU:  (Amended  by  Ord.  No.  121-319,  Eff. 
4/7/62.) 

Sec.  87.61.  Sound  vehicles — where  prohib- 
ited.— No  person  shall  drive,  operate,  propel 
or  park  any  sound  vehicle  with  the  sound- 
making  device,  sound-amplifying  device,  or 
loud-speaker   thereof    in    use   or   operation: 

1.  Within  the  Central  Traffic  District,  at 
any  time; 

2.  Within  3(X)  feet  of  any  hospital  or  school, 
at  any  time; 

3.  Upon  Hollywood  Boulevard  between  Ver- 
mont Avenue  and  La  Brea  Avenue,  at  any 
time; 

4.  Upon  Wllshtre  Boulevard,  at  any  time; 

5.  Upon  Sunset  Boulevard,  at  any  time; 

6.  Upon  Vine  Street,  at  any  time; 

7.  Upon  any  public  street  or  way  between 
the  hours  of  4:30  o'clock  PM.  and  9:00 
o'clock  AM.  of  the  following  day; 

8.  Upon  any  public  street  or  way  on  any 
Sunday. 


October  29,  1969    I    October  29,  1969 


RxsoLtmoK 

Whereas,  the  problem  of  airport  noise  Is 
evident  at  the  Los  Angeles  International  Air- 
port and  every  major  airport  throughout  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  development  and  adoption  of 
rules  and  standards  to  regulate  noise  abate- 
ment are  still  pending;  and 

Whereas,  the  Impact  of  aircraft-generated 
noise  upon  tbe  residents  near  our  alrporte  is 
Increasing  in  both  volume  and  area  and  will 
be  intensified  by  projected  aircraft  volume; 
and 

Whereas,  thirty-five  bills  prescribing  re- 
medial action  have  been  assigned  to  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee;  and 

Whereas,  HM.  3400  and  S.  707  authorizes 
federal  rules  and  standards  to  regulate  air- 
craft noise  abatement; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
City  Council  urge  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Interstete  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  to  schedule  this  subject  for  early 
hearing;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  City  Coun- 
cil urge  the  adoption  of  H.R.  3400,  S.  707  or 
similar  legislation  that  will  provide  an  early 
solution  to  this  problem  and  that  the  City 
Clerk  with  the  assistance  of  the  Chief  Leg- 
islative Analyst  provide  David  L.  Wallersteln, 
the  City's  Legislative  Representative  In 
Washington,  with  sufficient  copies  of  this 
action  for  distribution  to  appropriate  persons. 


Rksoltttton 

Whereas,  the  Noise  Abatement  Committee 
of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  was  established 
two  years  ago  In  April,  1961,  for  the  senoua 
consideration  of  finding  means  to  eliminate 
or  reduce  noise  emanating  from  the  freeways 
and  from  other  sources;  and 

Whereas,  in  connection  therewith  (C.p. 
97637) ,  a  Council  Resolution  (Freeway  Truck 
Noise)  and  a  Police,  Fire  and  Trafflc/Sute, 
County  and  Federal  Affairs  Joint  committee 
report  was  adopted  recommending  that  the 
Mayor  (Poulson)  be  requested  to  Join  with 
the  City  Council  in  setting  up  the  Noise 
Abatement  Committee  to  be  composed  of  rep- 
resentetlves  of  interested  City  department* 
and  citizens;  and  In  addition  a  Police,  Fire 
and  Traffic  Committee  report  (CJ*.  97637 
Sup.  No.  2)  was  later  adopted  recommending 
that  the  Mayor  be  requested  to  activate  s.wi 
Committee;  and 

Whereas,  said  special  Committee,  which 
has  been  meeting  monthly  for  the  past  two 
years,  is  composed  of  approximately  35  rep- 
resentatives from  various  City  and  State 
governmental  agencies,  private  industry,  and 
Including  Interested  citizens  of  each  Council 
District;  and 

Whereas,  diu-lng  this  period  the  Noise 
Abatement  Committee  has  studied  all  aspects 
of  the  noise  problem  through  its  six  sub- 
committees— Airport,  Industrial,  Neighbour- 
hood Nuisances,  Press  Communications. 
Street  and  Highways,  and  Standards— and 
has  obtained  much  Information  and  has  dis- 
covered what  fields  of  enforcement  are  al- 
ready under  control  by  other  governmental 
Jurisdictions;  and 

Whereas,  airplane  noise  and  flight  patterns 
are  under  the  Aviation  Agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  Jet  noises  are  continually 
being  studied  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and.  In  addition, 
the  City  Department  of  Alrjjorts  has  estab- 
lished ground  noise  regulations;  auto  muf- 
flers are  under  regulations  prescribed  in  the 
State  Vehicle  Code;  occupational  hazards 
and  Industrial  noise  are  presently  being 
studied  by  the  State  Conunittee  on  Industrial 
Noise  and  the  State  Department  of  Industrial 
Relations;  dlsturblng-the-peace  type  noises 
are  under  City  Municipal  Code  Sections  and 
the  California  Penal  Code  Sections;  and 

Whereas,  the  California  Department  of 
Highway  Patrol  will  soon  submit  Its  report 
to  the  State  Legislature  on  proposed  changes 
In  the  muffler  noise  regulations  (V.C.  Sections 
21160  and  27160)  for  adequate  enforcement 
of  excessive  noise;  and 

Whereas,  after  carefully  considering  all 
available  factors  on  the  subject  matter,  your 
Noise  Abatement  Committee  has  reached  the 
following  conclusions  and  recommendations: 

1.  Trucks  and  buses : 
Over  10,000  poimds: 

87  dbA  measured  at  50  feet — Maximum  Al- 
lowable Limit 

93  dbA  measured  at  25  feet — Maximum  Al- 
lowable Limit 

Under  10,000  pounds: 

80  dbA  measured  at  50  feet — Maximum  Al- 
lowable Limit 

86  dbA  measvu-ed  at  25  feet — Maximum  Al- 
lowable Limit 

2.  Passenger  Cars : 

78  dbA  measured  at  50  feet — Maximum  Al- 
lowable Limit 

84  dbA  measured  at  25  feet — Maximum  Al- 
lowable Limit 

3.  Motorcycles,   including   other   vehicles: 

87  dbA  measured  at  50  feet — Maximum  Al- 
lowable Limit 

93  dbA  meastired  at  25  feet — Maxlmimi  Al- 
lowable Limit 

4.  PNdb — vs. — dbA:  dbA  system  was  rec- 
oounended  rather  than  the  PNdb  system. 
(Decibel  A-scale;  Perceived  Noise  Level). 

5.  Constant  speed — vs. — acceleration :  Rec- 
ommend both — the  constant  legal  speed  test, 
or  in  compliance  with  International  Stand- 


ards Organisation  standards  for  acceleration 

test. 

6.  Exempt  vehicles :  Recommended  that 
emergency  fire  equipment  be  excluded  from 
the  proposed  legislation. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  City 
Coimcll  of  the  City  of  Loe  Angeles  does  hereby 
approve  the  above-mentioned  recommenda- 
tions, and  that  said  recommendations  be 
transmitted  by  the  City  Clerk  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Highway  Patrol  for 
consideration  during  the  preparation  of  its 
final  report  to  be  submitted  to  the  State 
Legislature;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  said  Highway 
Patrol  Department  be  respectfully  requested 
to  submit  a  copy  of  said  final  report  to  the 
City  Council  of  Los  Angeles  for  ite 
information. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  by  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution,  the  members  of  the  Noise 
Abatement  Committee  be  commended  for 
giving  of  themselves,  their  time  and  services 
in  the  Interest  of  civic  noise  abatement,  and 
In  view  of  the  Committee  having  now  ob- 
tained Ite  over-all  objectives,  that  this  special 
Committee,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Mayor,  be  de-activated. 

City  Zoning  Plan  (1964) 

Sec.  12.14(6)  Automobile  service  station, 
tire  and  tube  repairing,  battery  servicing, 
automobile  lubrication,  automobile  laundry 
or  wash  rack,  provided  that: 

(b)  Any  automobile  laundry  or  wash  rack, 
In  which  power  driven  or  steam  cleaning 
machinery  is  used,  shall  be  so  sound-proofed, 
the  entire  development  shall  be  so  ar- 
ranged, and  the  operations  shall  be  so  con- 
ducted that  the  noise  emanating  therefrom, 
as  measured  from  any  point  on  adjacent 
property,  shall  be  no  more  audible  than 
the  noise  emanating  from  the  ordinary 
street  traffic  and  from  other  commercial  or 
Industrial  uses  measured  at  the  same  point 
on  said  adjacent  property;  except  that  in 
no  event  shall  it  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
noise  from  such  laundry  or  wash  rack  as 
measured  from  any  point  on  an  adjacent  lot 
in  an  "A"  or  "R"  Zone  to  below  65  decibels, 
or,  to  below  70  decibels,  as  measured  from 
any  point  from  adjacent  property  In  a  "C" 
or  "M"  Zone. 

The  comparison  between  the  noise  ema- 
nating from  the  automobile  laundry  or  wash 
rack  and  from  the  street  and  commercial 
or  Industrial  uses  shall  be  made  at  the  same 
time  of  day.  The  decibel  readings  shall  be 
the   power   averages  from   several  readings. 

All  sound  level  meter  performance.  In- 
cluding the  definitions  and  unite,  shall  be 
m  accordance  with  the  American  Standards 
Association,  standards  Z  24.1,  Z  24.2  and 
Z  24.3.  copies  of  which  are  on  file  In  the  office 
of  the  City  Clerk. 

Every  wash  rack  shall  be  so  constructed 
or  arranged  so  that  entrances,  exlte,  and 
openings  therein  shaU  not  face  any  residen- 
tial property  within  100  feet  thereof. 
(Amended  by  Ord.  No.  110,663,  EfT.  2/9/58.) 

General  Recommendation 
To  the  Mayor,  City  Council,  and  City  Ad- 
ministrative Officer:  Prom  the  Loe  Angeles 
City  Planning  Commission,  for  the  establish- 
ment within  the  Office  of  the  City  Adminis- 
trative Officer  of  an  Assistant  City  Adminis- 
trative Officer  for  Noise  Administration 
(Noise  Administrator). 

jnsnncATioN  for  PosmoN 
Noise  is  becoming  progressively  more  ob- 
JecUonable  and  injurious  in  the  urban  en- 
vironment. Motor  vehicles,  motorcycles,  con- 
struction equipment,  and  aircraft  contribute 
to  Increasing  noise  pollution.  Not  only  :iave 
acoustical  and  medical  experts  warned  that 
noise  is  approaching  levels  injurious  to  hu- 
man hearing  in  parte  of  the  City,  but  prop- 
erty owners  have  instigated  suite  for  per- 
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sonal  and  property  damages  claimed  caused 
by  Intensive  noise. 

Unless  actions  are  taken  to  control  noise, 
it  will  continue  to  intensify,  resultant  In- 
Jury  and  damage  will  Increase,  more  and 
more  suits  for  damages  will  occur.  Contin- 
ued disregard  of  envlronmentel  noise  could 
so  reduce  the  Uvablllty  of  cities  that  their 
economic  as  well  as  physical  health  would  be 
Impaired. 

It  is  clear  that  noise  has  Joined  polluted 
water,  smog,  nuclew  radiation,  and  bacterio- 
logical contamination  as  a  significant  deter- 
minant of  the  health  and  habltablUty  of 
the  urban  environment. 

If  urban  noise  Is  Ignored  until  a  crisis  sit- 
uation has  developed,  it  will  be  too  late  to 
restore  the  environment  without  enormous 
expense,  great  disruption  of  nolfles>roduclng 
activities  which  have  been  allowed  to  ac- 
cumvilate  without  llmlteUon,  and  general 
economic  strain. 

The  time  to  plan  and  act  for  the  present 
and  future  Is  note. 

NOISE   AOMINLSTRATOB 

The  position  of  Assistant  City  Adminis- 
trative Officer  for  Noise  Administration 
(Noise  Administrator)  should  Include  the 
following  initial  reeponsibillties: 

1.  Be  generally  and  specifically  Informed 
concerning  noise-producing  sources  and  sit- 
uation throughout  Los  Angeles; 

2.  Recommend  legislative  actions  by  City 
Council  and  administrative  actions  by  city 
departmente  which  will  reduce  noise  pollu- 
tion; 

3.  Develop  standards  and  suggest  methods 
of  controlling  the  type  and  intensity  of 
sound  permitted  in  the  open-air  or  exterior 
environment  of  Los  Angeles  by  any  source 
within  ite  boundaries,  including  motor  ve- 
hicles of  all  kinds,  aircraft,  and  construction 
equipment; 

4.  Working  with  the  Los  Angeles  Depart- 
ment of  Building  and  Safety  (Building 
Code),  City  Planning  Department  (Zoning 
Regulations),  Cotinty  and  State  health  agen- 
cies and  others  directly  Involved,  establish 
interior  environmental  standards  for  acous- 
tical provisions  within  new  and  extensively 
renovated  buildings  and  structures; 

5.  Encourage  and  promote  improvements 
in  the  design  of  vehicles,  equipment,  and 
structures  which  reduce  exterior  and  Interior 
noise  at  the  sotirce; 

6.  Together  with  others  Involved,  repre- 
sent the  urban  environmental  intereste  of 
Los  Angeles  with  county,  regional,  stete,  and 
federal  agencies,  private  enterprise,  courte, 
general  public,  and  those  concerned  with  or 
affecting  noise  pollution. 

OFEBATIONS  OF   THE   OFFICE   OF   THE    NOISE 
ADMINISTRATOR 

To  the  fullest  extent  p)osslble,  this  Office 
should  operate  through  existing  municipal 
departmente  and  agencies.  It  would  work 
with  these  organizations  to  achieve  their 
maximum  contribution  to  reducing  noise 
{jollution.  Coordination  of  many  different 
rules,  regulations,  and  actions  by  various 
municipal  organizations  will  be  needed.  The 
Noise  Administrator  would  suggest,  recom- 
mend formally,  stimulate,  and  generally  take 
the  lead  in  reducing  environmental  noise 
contamination. 

The  size  and  cost  of  the  operation  would 
therefore  be  relatively  small,  and  offset  by 
revenues  from  fines  for  noisie  violations,  if 
such  were  imposed.  Like  the  Office  of  Petro- 
leum Administration.  It  would  emphasize 
high  quality  of  p>er8onnel.  recommendation, 
and  action  rather  than  numbers  and  bu- 
reaucratic expansion.  It  would  delil>erately 
seek  to  remain  as  small,  alertly  active,  and 
widely  effective  as  possible. 


Las  Vegas,  Nevada 
City  Ordinances — Motor  Vehicle  Code 
10-20-38:     Modification    of    exhaust    sys- 
tems.— No  person  shall  modify  the  exhaust 
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system  of  a  motor  vehicle  in  a  manner  which 
will  amplify  or  increase  the  noise  emitted 
by  the  motor  of  such  vehicle  above  that 
emitted  by  the  muffler  originally  installed  on 
the  vehicle  and  the  original  muffler  shall 
comply  with  all  of  the  requiremente  of  this 
Code. 

10-20-42:  Mufflers. — It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  ride,  drive  or  propel  or 
cause  or  permit  to  be  ridden,  driven  or  pro- 
pelled any  motor  vehicle  in,  upon,  or  along 
any  street  or  to  operate  or  cause  or  per- 
mit to  be  operated  the  motor  in  any  such 
vehicle  In  any  street  or  other  public  place 
if  such  motor  vehicle  or  the  motor  In  such 
vehicle  is  not  provided  with  a  good  and 
sufficient  muffler  properly  attached  there- 
to or  if  the  exhaust  from  the  motor  of 
such  vehicle  is  ejected  otherwise  than 
through  such  muffler,  or  if  such  exhaust 
is  ejected  toward  the  surface  of  the  street 
or   ground. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  oper- 
ating a  self  propelled  vehicle  upon  the  streete 
to  permit  the  pipes,  muffler  or  other  de- 
vices to  emit  the  sounds  of  exhaust  in  a 
loud  and  annoying  manner;  It  being  the 
Intention  of  this  Section  to  compel  the 
operation  of  such  self  propelled  vehicles  in 
as  noiseless  a  manner  as  possible. 

6-1-24:  Noises. — Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Section,  the  creating  of  any  unrea- 
sonably loud,  disturbing  and  unnecessary 
noise  within  the  Limlte  of  the  City 
is  prohibited. 

Noise  of  such  character  intensity  or  du- 
ration as  to  be  detrlmentel  to  the  life  or 
health  of  any  individual,  or  in  disturbance 
of  the  public  peace  and  welfare  Is  pro- 
hibited. 

The  following  acte,  among  others,  are 
declared  to  be  loud,  disturbing  and  un- 
necessary noises  and  noises  in  violation  of 
this  Section  but  this  enumeration  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  exclusive : 

(A)  The  sounding  of  any  horn  or  sig- 
nal device  on  any  automobile,  motorcycle, 
or  bus  while  in  motion,  except  as  a  danger 
signal  if  another  vehicle  is  approaching  ap- 
parently out  of  control,  or  if  In  motion 
only  as  a  danger  signal  after  or  as  brakes 
are  being  applied  and  deceleration  of  the 
vehicle  is  Intended:  tbe  creation  by  means 
of  any  such  signal  device  of  any  unreason- 
ably loud  or  harsh  sound;  and  the  sound- 
ing of  such  device  for  an  unnecessary  and 
unreasonable  period  of  time. 

(B)  The  playing  of  any  radio,  phonograph 
or  a  mtisical  instrument  in  such  a  manner  or 
with  such  volume,  particularly  during  the 
hours  between  11:00  P.M.,  and  7:00  A.M..  as 
to  annoy  or  disturb  the  quiet,  comfort  or  re- 
pose of  any  persons  in  any  office,  hospital, 
dwelling,  hotel  or  other  type  of  residence  or 
of  any  persons  in  the  vicinity. 

(C)  Yelling,  shouting,  hooting,  whistling 
or  singing  on  the  public  streets,  particularly 
between  the  hours  of  11:00  P.M..  and  7:00 
AM.,  or  at  any  time  or  place  so  as  to  annoy 
or  disturb  the  quiet,  comfort  or  repose  of  any 
persons  in  any  hoepltel.  dwelling,  hotel  or 
any  other  type  of  residence  or  of  any  persona 
in  the  vicinity. 

(D)  The  keeping  of  any  animal,  bird  or 
fowl  which  by  causing  frequent  or  long  con- 
tinued noise  shall  disturb  the  comfort  or  re- 
pose of  any  person  in  the  vicinity. 

(E)  The  use  of  any  automobile  or  motor- 
cycle so  out  of  repair,  so  loaded  or  in  such 
manner  as  to  cause  loud  and  unnecessary 
grating,  grinding,  rattling  or  other  noises. 

(F)  The  blowing  of  any  steam  whistle  at- 
tached to  any  stetionary  boiler  except  to  give 
notice  of  the  time  to  begin  or  stop  work  or 
as  a  warning  of  fire  or  danger,  or  upon  re- 
quest of  proper  City  authorities. 

(O)  To  discharge  into  the  open  air  the  ex- 
haust of  any  steam  engine,  stetionary  In- 
ternal combustion  engine,  motor  vehicle  or 
motor  boat  engine  except  through  a  muffler 
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or  oth«r  device  which  will  effectively  prevent 
loud  or  explosive  nolaes  therefrom. 

(H)  The  erectlpn,  Including  excavation, 
demolition,  alteration  or  repair  of  any  build- 
ing in  any  residential  district  or  section,  the 
excavation  ol  streets  and  highways  In  any 
residential  district  or  section,  other  than  be- 
tween the  hours  of  7:00  A.M..  and  6:00  P.M.. 
on  week  days,  except  In  case  of  urgent  neces- 
clty  In  the  Inter^t  of  public  health  and 
safety,  and  then  oi^ly  with  a  permit  from  the 
Building  Inspector,  which  permit  may  be 
granted  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty 
(30)  days  while  tl|e  emergency  conUnues.  If 
the  Building  Inspector  should  determine 
that  the  public  he»lth  and  safety  wiU  not  be 
impaired  by  the  eifcction.  demolition,  altera- 
tion, or  repair  of  a*y  building,  or  the  excava- 
tion of  streeU  and  highways  within  the  hours 
of  6:00  P.M..  and  *7:00  A.M.,  and  if  he  shall 
further  determine  that  loss  or  inconvenience 
would  result  to  an»  party  in  Interest,  he  may 
grant  permission  for  such  work  to  be  done 
within  the  hours  df  6:00  P.M..  and  7:00  A.M.. 
upon  application  ^eing  made  at  the  time  the 
permit  for  the  work  Is  awarded  or  during  the 
progress  of  the  wotk. 

(I)  The  creatloq  of  any  excessive  noise  on 
any  street  adjacent  to  any  school,  institution 
of  learning,  churcb  or  court  while  the  same 
are  in  session,  or  adjacent  to  any  hospital, 
which'  unreasonably  interferes  with  the  work- 
ings otVessions  thareof . 

(J)  The  creation  of  a  loud  and  excessive 
noise  m  connection  with  loading  or  unload- 
ing any  vehicle  or  the  opening  and  destruc- 
tion of  bales,  boxes,  crates  and  conuiners. 

(K)  The  use  of  i any  drum,  loudspeaker  or 
other  instrument  ir  device  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  attention  by  creation  of  noise  to 
any  performance,  show  or  sale  or  display  of 
merchandise. 

(L)  The  use  o^  mechanical  loudspeakers 
or  amplifiers  on  tjrucks  or  other  moving  or 
standing  vehicles!  for  advertising  or  other 
purposes. 

(M)  Exceptions!:  None  of  the  terms  or  pro- 
hibitions hereof  siall  apply  to  or  be  enforced 
against: 

1.  Any  vehicle  Of  the  City  while  engaged 
upon  necessary  pi4)llc  business. 

2.  Excavations  air  repairs  of  bridges,  streets 
or  highways  by  hr  on  behalf  of  the  City. 
Clark  county,  or  fflie  State  of  Nevada,  during 
the  night  season.)  when  the  public  welfare 
and  convenience  rfenders  It  impKxslble  to  per- 
form such  work  dtjrlng  the  day. 

3.  The  reasonable  use  of  amplifiers  or  loud- 
speakers in  the  bourse  of  public  addresses 
which  are  noncon^erclal  in  character;  pro- 
vided that  a  periJUt  therefor  has  been  first 
obtained  from  thte  Board  of  Commissioners. 

4.  Provided  t^at  public  dissemination 
through  radio  loutlspeakers.  of  items  of  news 
and  matters  of  plubUc  concern  and  athletic 
activities  shall  nctt  be  deemed  a  violation  of 
this  Section  if  th^  same  be  done  under  per- 
mission obtained  trom  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. (Ord.  412|  4-36-50) 

Memiihia,   Tennessee 
An  Ordinance  PrcJhlbltlng  Unnecessary  Noise 
In  the  City  of  Memphis  and  Providing  Pen- 
alties Therefor  j 

Section  1.  Be  li  ordained  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of^  the  City  of  Memphis,  that, 
subject  to  the  ptjovlslons  of  this  Ordinance, 
the  creating  of  apy  unreasonably  loud,  dis- 
turbing and  uniiecessary  noise  within  the 
limits  of  the  Cltj  Is  prohibited. 

Section  2.  Be  itifurther  ordained  that  noise 
of  such  characte^.  Intensity,  or  duration  as 
to  be  detrlmenUlj  to  the  life  or  health  of  any 
individual,  or  In  dlstxirbance  of  the  public 
peace  and  welf  ar^  is  prohibited. 

Section  3.  Be  1<  further  ordained,  that  the 
following  acts,  apaong  others,  are  declared 
to  be  loud,  dlstur  >lng  and  unnecessary  noises 
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and  noises  in  violation  of  this  ordinance,  but 
this  enumeration  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
exclusive,  namely: 

A.  The  sounding  of  any  horn  or  signal 
device  on  any  automobile,  motorcycle,  bus, 
street  car  or  other  vehicle  while  not  In  mo- 
tion, except  as  a  danger  signal  If  another 
vehicle  Is  approaching,  apparently  out  of  con- 
trol, or  If  In  motion  only  as  a  danger  signal 
after  or  as  brakes  are  being  applied  and  de- 
celeraUon  of  the  vehicle  Is  Intended;  the 
creation,  by  means  of  any  such  signal  device 
of  any  unreasonably  loud  or  harsh  sound; 
and  the  sounding  of  such  device  for  an  un- 
necessary and  unreasonable  period  of  time. 

B.  The  playing  of  any  radio,  phonograph 
or  any  musical  Instriunent  In  such  a  manner 
or  with  such  volume,  i>artlcularly  during  the 
hours  between  11  P.M.  and  7  AM.  as  to  an- 
noy or  disturb  the  quiet,  comfort  or  repose 
of  persons  in  any  office,  hospital,  or  In  any 
dwelling,  hotel  or  other  type  of  residence, 
or  of  any  persons  in  the  vicinity. 

C.  Yelling,  shouting,  hooting,  whistling, 
or  singing  on  the  public  streets,  particularly 
between  the  hours  of  11  P.M.  and  7  A.M. 
or  at  any  time  or  place  so  as  to  annoy  or 
disturb  the  quiet,  comfort  or  repose  of  any 
persons  in  any  hospital,  dwelling,  hotel  or 
other  type  of  residence  or  of  any  persons  In 
the  vicinity. 

D.  The  keeping  of  any  animal,  bird  or  fowl 
which  by  causing  frequent  or  long  con- 
tinued noise  shall  disturb  the  comfort,  or 
repose  of  any  person  in  the  vicinity. 

E.  The  use  of  any  automobile,  motorcycle, 
street  car  or  vehicle  so  out  of  repair,  so 
loaded  or  In  such  manner  as  to  cause  loud 
and  unnecessary  grating,  grinding,  rattling 
or  other  noise. 

P.  The  blowing  of  any  steam  whistle  at- 
tached to  any  stationary  boiler,  except  to 
give  notice  of  the  time  to  begin  or  stop  work 
or  as  a  warning  of  fire  or  danger,  or  upon 
request  of  proper  City  authorities. 

G.  To  discharge  into  the  open  air  the  ex- 
haust of  any  steam  engine,  stationary  inter- 
nal combustion  engine,  motor  vehicle  or  mo- 
tor boat  engine,  except  through  a  muffler  or 
other  device  which  will  effectively  prevent 
loud  or  explosive  noises  therefrom. 

H.  The  erection  (including  excavating), 
demolition,  alteration,  or  repair  of  any  build- 
ing In  any  residential  district  or  section,  the 
excavation  of  streets  and  highways  in  any 
residential  district  or  section,  other  than  be- 
tween the  hours  of  7  A.M.  and  8  P.M.  on 
week  days,  except  in  the  case  of  urgent  ne- 
cessity In  the  interest  of  public  health  and 
safety,  and  then  only  with  a  permit  from 
the  Building  Commissioner,  which  permit 
may  be  granted  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
thirty  days  while  the  emergency  continues. 
If  the  Building  Commissioner  should  de- 
termine that  the  public  health  and  safety 
will  not  be  impaired  by  the  erection,  demoli- 
tion, alteration  or  repair  of  any  building  or 
the  excavation  of  streets  and  highways  with- 
in the  hours  of  6  P.M.  and  7  A.M.  and  If  he 
shall  further  determine  that  loes  or  incon- 
venience would  result  to  any  party  In  Inter- 
est, he  may  grant  permission  for  such  work 
to  be  done  within  the  hours  of  6  P.M.  and  7 
A.M.  upon  application  being  made  at  the 
time  the  permit  for  the  work  is  awarded  or 
during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

I.  The  creation  of  any  excessive  noise  on 
any  street  adjacent  to  any  school,  institu- 
tion of  learning,  church  or  court  while  the 
same  are  In  session,  or  adjacent  to  any  hos- 
pital, which  unreasonably  interferes  with 
the   workings   or   sessions   thereof. 

J.  The  creation  of  a  loud  and  excessive 
noise  In  connection  with  the  loading  or  un- 
loading of  any  vehicle  or  the  opening  and 
destruction  of  bales,  boxes,  crates  and 
containers. 
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K.  The  use  of  any  drum,  loud-speaker  or 
other  Instrument  or  device  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  attention  by  creation  of  noise 
to  any  performance,  show  or  sale  or  display 
of  merchandise. 

L.  The  use  of  mechanical  loud-speakers 
or  amplifier  on  trucks  or  other  moving  or 
standing  vehicles  for  advertising  or  other 
purposes. 

Section  4.  Be  It  further  ordained,  that 
none  of  the  terms  or  prohibitions  hereof 
shall  apply  to  or  be  enforced  against: 

a.  Any  vehicle  of  the  City  of  Memphis 
while  engaged  upon  necessary  public 
business; 

b.  Excavations  or  repairs  of  bridges, 
streets  or  highways  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
City  of  Memphis,  Shelby  County  or  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  during  the  night  season, 
when  the  public  welfare  and  convenience 
renders  It  Impossible  to  perform  such  work 
during  the  day. 

c.  The  reasonable  use  of  amplifiers  or 
loud-speakers  in  the  course  of  public  ad- 
dresses which  are  non-conunercial  la 
character. 

Section  5.  Be  it  further  ordained,  that  any 
person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  ordinance  shall  be  guilty  of  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  One  Dollar  ($1.00)  nor  more 
than  Fifty  Dollars  ($50.00)  for  each  offense. 
Section  6.  Be  It  further  ordained,  that  if 
any  phrase,  clause  or  section  of  this  ordi- 
nance be  held  unconstitutional,  such  uncon- 
stitutionality shall  not  affect  the  remainder 
thereof. 

Section  7.  Be  it  further  ordained,  that  this 
ordinance  take  effect  from  and  after  its  pas- 
sage, the  matter  being  one  of  urgency  and 
necessity,  and  the  public  welfare  requiring 
it. 

No.  227 — An  Ordinance  to  amend  section 
769(1)  (b)  of  the  Memphis  Municipal  Code, 
enacted  March  15,  1949,  pertaining  to 
noise — generally,  so  as  to  Include  among 
the  enumerated  noises  which  are  prohib- 
ited, sound  devices,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  loud  speakers  or  other  devices  for 
the  reproduction  and  amplification  of 
sound,  either  independently  or  in  connec- 
tion with  motion  pictures,  radio  or  tele- 
vision 

Section  1.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  Mayor  and 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Mem- 
phis, that  Section  769(1)  (b)  of  the  Memphis 
Municipal  Code,  enacted  March  15,  1949.  be 
and  the  same  is  amended  by  Inserting  in  the 
first  sentence  thereof  after  the  phrase  "musi- 
cal instrument"  and  before  the  phrase  'in 
such  manner"  the  phrase  "or  sound  device 
including  but  not  limited  to  loud  speakers 
or  other  devices  lor  reproduction  or  ampli- 
fication of  sound,  either  Independently  or  in 
connection  with  motion  pictures,  radio  or 
television",  so  that  said  section  will  read: 

"(b)  Radios,  phonographs,  etc.  The  play- 
ing of  any  radio,  phonograph,  or  any  musical 
Instrument  or  sound  device.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  loud  speakers  or  other  devices 
for  reproduction  or  amplification  of  sound, 
either  Independently  or  In  connection  with 
motion  pictures,  radio  or  television.  In  such 
manner  or  with  such  volume,  particularly 
during  the  hours  between  11:00  P.M.  .and 
7:00  A.M..  as  to  annoy  or  disturb  the  quiet 
comfort  or  repose  of  persons  In  any  office, 
hospital  or  In  any  dwelling,  hotel,  or  other 
type  of  residence,  or  of  any  person  in  the 
vicinity." 

Section  2.  Be  It  further  ordained,  that  the 
foregoing  ordinance  take  effect  from  and 
after  its  passage,  the  public  welfare  requiring 
it. 

Sept.  15,  1952. 

Passed  on  third  reading,  September  23, 
1952. 
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Madeira  Beach,  Florida 

Ordinance  No.  11  making  it  unlawful  for  any 
person  or  owner  in  charge  of  any  store, 
garage,  filling  station,  apartment  house, 
theatre,  restaurant  or  other  premises  where 
persons  gather  or  enter  for  purposes  of 
amusement  or  trade  in  the  town  of  Madeira 
Beach  to  themselves  disturb  or  to  permit 
the  disturbance  of  the  neighbors  or  public 
peace  by  loud  cries,  boisterous  songs,  ma- 
chines or  instniments  the  use  of  which 
produce  loud  music  or  noises,  or  other  noise 
Interrupting  the  peace  or  quietude  of  the 
neighborhood  at  any  and  all  places,  after 
the  hour  of  eleven  o'clock  p.m.  and  before 
the  hotir  of  eight  o'clock  a.m.,  providing  a 
penalty  therefor  and  other  matters  In  re- 
gard thereto 

The  town  of  Madeira  Beach  does  ordain  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  That  Is  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  or  persons,  owner,  manager,  or  em- 
ployee m  charge  of  any  store,  garage,  filling 
station,  apartment  house,  theatre,  restaurant 
or  other  premises  where  persons  gather  or 
enter  for  purposes  of  amusement  or  trade, 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town, 
either  by  their  own  action  or  to  permit  or 
allow  tmy  persons  who  may  resort  to  their 
premises  by  day  or  by  night  to  disturb  the 
neighbors  or  public  peace  by  loud  cries, 
boisterous  songs,  operate  musical  machines, 
instruments,  or  other  musical  devices,  the 
use  of  which  produces  loud  music  or  noises 
or  to  make  other  noises  interrupting  the 
peace  or  quietude  of  the  neighborhood,  at 
any  and  all  places  within  the  corporate  limits 
after  the  hour  of  eleven  o'clock  P.M.  and 
before  the  hour  of  eight  o'clock  A.M. 

Section  2.  Any  person  or  persons,  owner, 
manager  or  employee  In  charge  who  shall 
be  convicted  of  a  violation  of  this  ordinance 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  ($500.00)  Dollars  or  an  im- 
prisonment not  to  exceed  sixty  (60)  days, 
either  or  both. 

Ordinance  No.  228  amending  chapter  12.  code 
of  ordinances  of  the  city  of  Madeira  Beach, 
by  striking  the  word  "seventeen"  from  sec- 
tion 12-13  and  the  word  "seventeen"  from 
section  12-14,  and  substituting  therefor  the 
word  "eighteen";  and  by  striking  the  words 
"ten  o'clock  p.m."  in  section  12-18  and 
substituting  therefor  the  words  "eleven 
o'clock  p.m." 

Whereas,  there  occurred  in  the  printed 
Code  of  Ordinances  of  the  City  of  Madeira 
Beach  certain  typographical  errors;   and 

Whereas,  it  is  desirable  that  such  errors 
be  corrected  so  that  the  Code  of  Ordinances 
as  adopted  shall  follow  the  language  of  the 
original  ordinances; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  ordained  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Madeira 
Beach : 

Section  1.  That  Chapter  12.  Code  of  Ordi- 
nances of  the  City  of  Madeira  Beach,  be 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "seventeen"  In 
Section  12-14,  and  substituting  therefor  the 
word  "eighteen"  In  each  of  such  sections. 

Section  2.  That  said  Chapter  12  be  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  the  words  "ten 
o'clock  p.m."  In  Section  12-18  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  words  "eleven  o'clock  p.m." 
In  such  section. 

Miami,  Florida 
Building  Code 
Article  XXII — Performance  standards 
Section  1 :   General. — All  uses  in  the  C-4 
(general  commercial)  district,  C-5  (commer- 
cial district),  I-l  (light  industrial)  district, 
and  the  1-2  (general  industrial)  district,  shall 
conform  to  the  standards  of  pterformance  de- 
scribed within  this  Article  below  and  shall 
be  so  constructed,  maintained  and  operated 
80  as  not  to  be  Injurlotis  or  offensive  to  the 
occupants  of  adjacent  premises  by  reason  of 
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the  emission  or  creation  of  noise,  vibration, 
smoke,  dust  or  other  particular  niatter,  toxic 
or  noxious  waste  materials,  odors,  fire  and 
explosive  hazard  or  glare. 

Section  2:  Noise. — Every  xise  shall  be  so 
operated  as  to  comply  with  the  maximum 
performance  standards  governing  noise  de- 
scribed below.  Objectionable  noises  due  to 
Intermlttance.  beat  frequency  or  shrillness 
shall  be  muffled  or  eliminated  so  as  not  to 
become  a  nuisance  to  adjacent  uses.  Sound 
levels  shall  be  measured  with  a  sound  level 
meter  and  associated  octave  band  filter 
manufactured  according  to  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  American  Standards  Associa- 
tion. 


Octsve  bands 
in  cycles 
per  second 


Along  property 
line  abutting  a 
residential  district 
between  8  a.m. 
and  6  p.m.' 
(Maximum  per- 
mitted sound 
level  in  decibels) 


Along  property 
line  abutting  In 
industrial  or 
commercial  district 
(Maximum  per- 
mitted sound 
level  in  decibels) 


0to75 

75  to  150 

150  to  300.... 

300  to  600 

600  to  1.200... 
1,200  to  2,400. 
2,400  to  4.800. 
Over  4,800 


72 
67 
59 
52 
46 
40 
34 
32 


79 
74 
66 
59 
53 
47 
41 
39 


>  Permissible  sound  level  between  6  p.m.  and  8  a.m.  shall  be 
decreased  by  3  decibels  in  each  of  the  octave  bands. 

City  ordinance 

Chapter  36 :  Noise. 
§  36-1.  Unnecessary,    excessive    or    unusual 

i        nolsee — Generally. 
§  36-2.  Same — Near  hospitals  and  schools. 
§  36-3.  Loud  or  boisterous  noises  generally. 
I  36-4.  Operation  of  radloe,  phonographs  or 
other  soundmaking  devlcee;   l>ands, 
orcheaitras  and  musicians — General- 
ly. 
§  36-5.  Same — Hours   of   operation   of   Juke 

boxee,  radios,  etc. 
!  36-6.  Permit    required    for   use   of    sound 

trucks,  etc. 
I  36-7.  Ringing    bells,    beating    pans,    pails, 

etc.;  whistles  and  gongs. 
§  36-8.  Use  of  horns  or  warning  devices. 
§  36-9.  Barbecues,  softdrlnk  stands  and  res- 
taurants. 
§  36-10.  Steam  whistles. 
§  36-11.  Discharge  of  combustibles. 
§  36-12.  Whistles  or  gongs  similar  to  those 

on  emergency  vehicles. 
§  36-13.  Pile-drivers,    steam    shovels,    pneu- 
matic hammers,  etc. 
§  36-14.  Emission  of  steam  and  other  gases. 
§  36-15.  Nodse-creatlng  blowers,  itcrfrer  fans 

or  internal  combustion  engines. 
§  36-16.  Mufflers  for  motorboats. 
§  36-17.  Sound  amplification  from  aircraft 
prohibited. 
Sec.  36-1.  Unnecessary,  excessive  or  un- 
usual noises — Generally. — It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful to  make  loud,  unnecessary,  excessive  or 
unustial  noise  in  the  city.  (Oade  1957.  §  41-1.) 
Sec.  36-2.  Same — Near  hospitals  and 
schools. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
by  himself  or  by  the  operation  of  any  in- 
strument, agency  or  vehicle,  to  make  any 
unnecessary  or  unseemly  noises  within  one 
hundred  feet  of  any  portion  of  the  grounds 
and  premises  on  which  is  located  a  hospital 
or  other  institution  reserved  for  the  sick,  or 
any  school  during  school  hours.  The  city 
manager  shall  place  as  many  signs  as  he 
may  deem  proper  within  or  near  zones  here- 
by created,  calling  attention  to  the  prohibi- 
tion against  unnecessary  noises  within  such 
zones.  (Code  1957.  %  41-2). 

Sec.  36-3.  Loud  or  boisterous  noises  gener- 
ally.— No  person  shall  create  any  loud  or 
boisterous  noise  which  may  annoy  persons 
on  any  street  or  sidewalk  or  in  any  building 
adjacent  thereto.  (Code  1957.  S  38-37.) 
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Sec.  36-4.  Operation  of  radloe.  phonographs 
or  other  sound-making  devices;  bands,  or- 
chestras and  musicians — Generally. — It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  owning,  occupy- 
ing or  having  charge  of  any  building  or  prem- 
ises or  any  part  thereof,  in  the  city,  at  any 
time  to  cause  or  suffer  or  allow  any  loud, 
unnecessary,  excessive  or  unusual  noises  In 
the  operation  of  any  radio,  phonograph  or 
other  mechanical  sound-making  device  or  in- 
strument, or  reproducing  device  or  instru- 
ment, or  In  the  playing  of  any  band,  orches- 
tra, musician  or  group  of  musicians,  or  In 
the  use  of  any  device  to  amplify  the  music 
of  any  band,  orchestra,  musician  or  group  of 
musicians,  where  the  noise  or  music  is  plainly 
audible  at  a  distance  of  one  htmdred  feet 
from  the  building,  structure,  vehicle  or  prem- 
ises In  which  or  from  which  It  is  produced. 
The  fact  that  the  noise  or  music  Is  plainly 
audible  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet 
from  the  vehicle  or  premises  from  which  it 
originates  constitutes  prima  facie  evidence 
of  a  violation  of  this  chap1«r.  (Code  1967, 
§  41-3.) 

Sec.  36-5.  Same — Hours  of  operation  of 
Juke  boxes,  radios,  etc. — It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  owning,  occupying  or 
having  charge  of  any  business  establishment, 
or  any  part  thereof.  In  the  city,  to  cause  or 
suffer  to  cause  the  playing  or  operating  of 
music  boxes.  Juke  boxes,  radios,  musical  In- 
struments or  any  other  mxislcal  devices  on 
or  about  the  premises  between  the  hours  of 
11:00  P.M.  and  7:00  A.M.  the  foUowlna  dav. 
unless  such  music  boxes,  juke  boxes,  radios, 
musclal  Instruments  and  other  devices  are 
played  or  operated  in  a  closed  building  and 
the  sound  is  not  audible  from  outside  the 
building  so  as  to  disturb  the  quiet,  comfort 
or  repose  of  persons  in  any  dwelling,  hotel 
or  other  type  of  residence.  Upon  a  second 
conviction  of  violation  of  this  section  the 
municipal  Judge  may  at  his  discreton  revoke 
and  termnate  any  license  issued  under  chap- 
ter 30  to  the  licensee.  (Code  1957,  §  41-5.) 

Sec.  36-6.  Permit  required  for  use  of  sound 
trucks,  etc.* — No  sound  truck  or  other  vehicle 
equipped  with  amplifier  or  loudspeaker  shall 
be  driven  upon  any  street  for  the  purpose  of 
selUng.  offering  for  sale  or  advertising  in  any 
fashion  or  for  any  other  use  whatsoever, 
except  In  accordance  with  a  permit  Isaued  by 
the  chief  of  pollc.  Such  permit  shall  only 
be  issued  by  the  chief  of  police  after  approval 
by  the  city  manager,  upon  recommendation 
by  the  chief  of  police.  (Code  1957.  5  38-38; 
Ord.  No.  6414.  §  1.) 

Sec.  36-7.  Ringing  bells,  beating  pans, 
pails,  etc.;  whistles  and  gongs. — It  bhall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  ring  any  band 
bell,  beat  or  strike  any  pan.  pall  or  other 
like  article,  or  sound  any  gong  or  blow  any 
whistle  or  horn,  or  other  than  musical  In- 
struments when  used  as  part  of  a  band  of 
music  or  orchestra,  except  to  give  necessary 
signals  upon  a  motor  vehicle,  motorcycle,  bi- 
cycle or  similar  vehicle;  or  to  cry  out  the  tele 
of  goods,  wares  or  merchandise;  or  to  make, 
aid,  continue  or  encourage  or  assist  in  mak- 
ing any  other  loud  or  unusual  noises  on  the 
streets  of  the  city.  (Code  1957,  J  41-6.) 

Sec.  36-8.  Use  of  horns  or  warning  de- 
vices.— It  shall  be  unlawful  in  the  city  to 
sound  any  horn  or  signal  device  on  any  vehi- 
cle unnecessarily  at  any  time  In  any  qtilet 
zone  or  other  place  or  to  use  any  such  horn 
or  signal  device  for  giving  or  making  a  signal 
not  necessary  for  traffic  safety  purposes.  Such 


*  Annotation. — The  right  of  a  citizen  to  use 
the  public  streets  Is  not  absolute,  but  may  be 
controlled  and  regulated  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  good.  This  section  does  not  pro- 
hibit operation  of  vehicles  on  streets  or  un- 
duly restrict  freedom  of  8p)eech.  It  is  a  reason- 
able protection  of  homes  and  business  houses 
from  distracting  noises.  State  v.  Headley.  48 
So.  2d  80. 
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boms  or  signal  d^Tlces  shall  not  b«  uB«d  In 
th«  city  for  adTwHslng  purpoMS.  (Code  1961, 
188-34.) 

S«c.  36-0.  Barbecues,  soft-drink  standk  and 
r«*taurant«. — It  aball  be  iinlawful  to  blow, 
ring  or  sound  any  automobile  horn,  chUne  or 
bell  on  or  about  premises  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  op«ratlon  of  any  barbecue  or 
■oft-drlnk  stand  or  restaurant  where  such 
barbecue  or  so<t-<lrlnk  stand  or  restaurant 
premlMe  are  located  within  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  feet  from  improved  reMdentlal  prop- 
erty, unleea  such  blowing,  ringing  or  sound- 
ing shall  be  necessary  for  the  protection  at 
life  or  property.   CCode  1M7,  (  41-7.) 

Sec.  36-10.  Steam  whistles.— It  shall  be 
unlawfuJ  to  blow*  any  steam  whistle  except 
as  follows: 

For  an  alarm  of  fire;  upon  locomotive 
engines  for  the  pttrpose  only  of  giving  neces- 
sary safety  al^ak;  upon  stationary  engines 
m  factories  or  ^ther  Industrial  establish- 
ments at  the  time  of  beginning  or  quitting 
work  In  such  eslablishmenta;  upon  vessels, 
craft  and  floats  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
only  necessary  marine  signals.  Air-raid  warn- 
ing signals  are  hereby  excepted.  (Code  1967. 
J  41-8.) 

Sec.  36-11.  Discharge  of  combustibles. — It 
shall  be  unlawful]  to  fire  or  discharge  a  gun, 
squibs,  crackers,  gjunpowder  or  other  combus- 
_tlble  ^^ibstance  inj  the  streets  or  elsewhere  for 
Jhe  p^^fpose  of  miking  noise  or  disturbance, 
except  upon  proclamation  or  by  written  per- 
mission of  the  <>lty  manager.  (Code  1957, 
5  41-9.)  ! 

Sec.  36-12.  Wl^stles  or  gongs  similar  to 
those  on  emergency  vehicles. — It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  berson  to  carry  or  use  upon 
any  vehicle  any  gt>ng  or  siren  whistle  similar 
to  that  used  on  aiiibulances  or  vehicles  of  the 
police  or  fire  departments.  (Code  1957, 
§41-10.)  [ 

Sec.  36-13.  PUe-drlvers,  steam  shovels, 
pneumatic  hammers,  etc. — It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  persoi  in  conducting  any  build- 
ing operations  between  the  hours  of  10:00 
P.  M.  and  7:00  A.  M.  to  operate  or  use  any 
pile-driver,  steani  shovel,  pneumatic  ham- 
mer, derrick,  steain  or  electric  hoist  or  other 
apparatxis,  the  u^e  of  which  is  attended  by 
loud  or  unusual  qoise.  except  by  written  per- 
mission of  the  city  manager,  and  then  only 
In  case  of  emergency.  (Code  1957,  §  41-11.) 

Sec.  36-14.  Enission  of  steam  and  other 
gases. — It  shall  pe  xinlawful  to  permit  or 
cause  the  emission  of  steam  or  other  gases 
If  such  emission  <)annot  be  done  without  the 
production  of  disturbing  noises.  (Code  1957. 
§41-12.)  1 

Sec.  36-15.  Note-creating  blowers,  power 
fans  or  Internal  combustion  engines. — It  shall 
be  unlawful  to  operate  or  cause  to  be  operated 
any  nolse-creatlng  blower  or  power  fan  or  any 
Internal  combustion  engine,  the  operation  of 
which  causes  nolies  due  to  the  explosion  of 
operating  gases  <»r  fluids,  unless  the  noise 
from  such  bloweI^  or  fan  is  muffled  and  such 
engine  is  equipped  with  a  muffler  device  suffl- 
clent  to  deaden  sKch  noises,  so  that  the  same 
shall  not  cause  annoyance  to  the  public  or 
disturb  the  rest  a^d  quiet  of  persons  residing 
or  occupying  property  near  enough  thereto  to 
be  annoyed  by  tae  unmuffled  blower,  fan  or 
exhaust  of  any  |such  engine.  (Code  1957, 
§41-13.)  , 

Sec.  36-16.  MJifflers  for  motorboats. — It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  operate, 
or  for  the  owner*  of  any  motorboat  or  out- 
board motorboat  |to  permit  same  to  be  oper- 
ated upon  any  rlyer.  bay  or  waterway  In  the 
city  unless  suet  motorboat  or  outboard 
motorboat  is  equipped  with  an  adequate 
muffler,  which  niiffler  shall  not  be  open  or 
cutout  while  tli  boat  is  being  operated. 
(Code  1957,  §  41-^4.) 

Sec.  36-17.  Soi^d  ampliflcatlon  from  air- 
craft prohibited  ♦—No  person  shall  operate, 
or  cause  to  be  o^rated,  in  or  over  the  city 
any  aircraft  for  aLy  purpose  with  sound  am- 
plifying equlpmei  kt  In  operation,  and  no  per- 
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son  shall  operate,  or  cause  to  be  operated,  in 
or  over  the  city  any  aircraft  for  commercial 
sound  advertising  purposes. 

The  word  'aircraft",  as  used  In  this  sec- 
tion, shaU  mean  any  contrivance  used  or  des- 
ignated for  navigation  or  for  flight  In  the 
air.  The  word  "aircraft"  shall  Include  hell- 
copters  and  Ughter-than-alr  dirigibles  and 
balloons.  The  words  "sound  and  amplifying 
equipment"  shall  mean  any  machine  or  de- 
vice for  the  ampimcatlon  of  music,  the 
human  voice  or  any  other  noise  or  sound  for 
the  purpose  of  disseminating  such  music, 
hiunan  voice  or  any  other  noise  or  sound  to 
persons  on  the  ground.  "Sound  amplifying 
equipment"  shall  not  be  construed  as  in- 
cluding warning  devices  on  authorized  emer- 
gency aircraft  or  any  horns  or  other  warning 
device  used  only  for  traffic  safety  purposes. 
(C3ode  1967,  5  41-15.) 

Milwaukee,    Wisconsin 
Ordinance  No    19   to  Amend   Section   80-26 

of  the  Milwaukee  Code  Relating  to  Noises 

In  Other  Than  Manufacturing  Districts 

The  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Milwaukee  do  ordain  as  follows: 

Part  1.  Section  80-26  of  the  Milwaukee 
Code  Is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

80-26.  Noises  in  Other  Than  Manufactur- 
ing Districts. 

Except  In  a  purely  manufacturing  dis- 
trict, no  corjKjratlon,  partnership  or  per- 
sons shall  conduct  its  or  his  business  be- 
tween the  hours  of  8  P.M.  and  6  A.M.  as 
to  cause  any  loud  or  sharp  noises  or  concus- 
sion, unless  such  corporation,  partnership, 
or  person  shall  have  first  obtained  a  permit 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Health.  Such  per- 
mits shall  be  Issued  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Health  only  when  It  appears  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  said  Commissioner  that  the  con- 
duct of  such  bvislness  between  said  hours 
win  not  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  those 
residing  In  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where 
such  business  Is  being  conducted:  provided, 
however,  that  the  said  Commissioner  may 
grant  such  permit  when  it  appears  to  his  sat- 
isfaction that  the  work  proposed  during  the 
hours  prohibited  is  a  necessity.  Any  person, 
flrm  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  upon  conviction 
thereof  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing one  htmdred  dollars. 

Part  2.  All  ordinances  or  parts  of  ordi- 
nances contravening  the  provisions  of  this 
ordinance  are  hereby  repesUed. 

Part  3.  This  ordinance  shall  take  efifect  and 
be  in  force  from  and  ftfter  Its  passage  and 
publication. 
Passed  May  3,  1960. 
An  Ordinance  No.  371  to  Amend  Section  78- 

18    of    the    Milwaukee    Code    Relating    to 

Dogs:  Disturbing  the  Peace 

The  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Milwaukee  do  ordain  as  follows: 

Part  1.  Section  78-18  of  the  Milwaukee 
Code  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

78-18.  Dogs:  Disturbing  the  Peace. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  own, 
keep,  have  In  his  possession,  or  harbor  any 
dog  which,  by  frequent  and  habitual  howl- 
ing, yelping,  barking,  or  otherwise,  shall 
cause  serious  annoyance  or  disturbance  to 
persons  or  to  the  neighborhood,  provided 
that  the  provisions  of  this  section  shadl  not 
apply  to  hospitals  conducted  for  the  treat- 
ment of  small  animals  which  are  approved 
by  the  health  department,  to  medical  uni- 
versities, to  premises  occupied  or  used  by  the 
Wisconsin  Humane  Society,  or  to  premises 
occupied  or  used  by  the  city  pound.  No  per- 
son shall  be  convicted  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  except  upon  evidence  of  two  or 
more  persons  of  a  different  household,  and 
no  warrant  shall  be  Issued  except  upon  re- 
quest of  the  health  department.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than 
$25. 
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Part  2.  All  ordinances  or  parts  of  ordu 
mmcea  contravening  the  provisions  of  this 
ordinance  are  hereby  repealed. 

Part  3.  Tbla  ordinance  shall  take  effect 
and  be  In  force  from  and  after  Its  passage 
and  publication. 
Passed  July  25,  1967. 

Ordinance  No.  877  to  amend  Section  85-14 

of  the  Milwaukee  Code,  relating  to  per- 
mitting clock  chimes  at  or  near  any  place 

of  business 

The  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Milwaukee  do  ordain  as  follows: 

Part  1.  Section  85-14  of  the  Milwaukee 
Code  is  hereby  amended  to  read : 

85-14.  Barkers,  etc.,  not  permitted.  No 
solicitor,  bellman  or  crier,  or  any  drum,  file, 
or  other  instrument  of  music,  or  any  show 
or  signal,  noise  or  other  means  of  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  public,  other  than  cloclc 
chimes  or  a  stationary  or  fixed  sign  or  flag, 
shall  be  employed,  suffered  or  permitted  to 
be  used  at  or  near  any  place  of  sale  or  auc- 
tion or  show  bouse,  motion  picture  theaters, 
stores  or  any  other  place  of  business  fronting 
or  abutting  on  any  public  thoroughfare  in 
the  City  of  Milwaukee,  under  a  penalty  of 
not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars  for  each  and  every 
offense  together  with  costs  of  prosecution. 

Part  2.  All  ordinances  or  part  of  ordinances 
contravening  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Part  3.  This  ordinance  shall  take  effect  and 
be  In  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Passed  January  27, 1953. 

6-36.  Barking  Prohibited. — It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  sing,  call,  cry  out, 
shout,  or  engage  in  what  Is  commonly  known 
as  barking,  to  attract  customers  or  solicit 
trade,  on  or  upon  any  street,  sidewalk  or 
public  place  within  the  city  of  Mllwaulcee 
on  Sunday;  before  9  a.m.  and  after  5  pm. 
on  any  week  day;  within  zones  of  quiet,  and 
within  two  hundred  feet  of  any  school  or 
church. 

No  person  shall,  on  Sunday,  before  9  am. 
and  after  5  p.m.  on  any  week  day;  within 
zones  of  quiet;  and  within  two  hundred  feet 
of  any  school  or  church  make,  cause,  permit 
or  allow  to  be  made,  any  noise  of  any  kind 
by  means  of  any  whistle,  rattle,  bell,  gong, 
clapper,  hammer,  drum,  horn,  musical  in- 
strument, phonograph,  talking  machine,  or 
any  other  mechanical  device  at  any  time  for 
the  purpose  of  advertising  any  goods,  wares 
or  mechandlse  by  attracting  the  attention  or 
Inviting  the  patronage  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons, upon  any  public  street,  alley  or  other 
public  place  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 

61-37.  Penalty. — Any  person  convicted  of 
the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  Section  6- 
36  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  exceed- 
ing twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  or  by  Imprison- 
ment in  the  house  of  correction  of  Milwaukee 
county  not  exceeding  30  days,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment,  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court. 

8.80. — (4)   Other  Equipment. 

(a)  When  Equipment  Required.  No  person 
shall  operate,  and  no  owner  shall  give  per- 
mission for  the  operation  of,  any  motorboat 
on  the  waters  of  this  state  unless  such  motor- 
boat  is  equipped  as  required  by  this  section. 

(b)  Mufflers. 

1.  The  engine  of  every  motorboat  propelled 
by  an  internal  combustion  engine  shall  be 
equipped  with  a  muffler  which  Is  so  con- 
structed and  kept  In  constant  operation  that 
it  prevents  excessive  or  unusual  noise  at  all 
times  while  the  engine  is  in  operation. 

2.  No  person  shall  drive,  operate  or  use 
any  motorboat  propelled  by  an  internal  com- 
bustion engine  equipped  with  a  muffling  de- 
vice which  has  been  altered  in  any  manner 
from  the  manufacturer's  specifications  so  as 
to  Increase  its  emission  of  noise. 

(k)  Unnecessarily  Sounding  Whistles.  No 
person  shall  unnecessarily  sound  a  horn, 
whistle  or  other  sound-producing  device  on 
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any  boat  while  at  anchor  or  under  way.  The 
use  of  a  siren  on  any  except  duly  authorized 
patrol  boats  on  patrol  or  rescue  duty  Is  pro- 
hibited. 

Chapter  80:  Nuisances. — Noise,  smoke,  rats, 
etc. 

80-1.  Nuisance  Defined. — In  all  cases  where 
no  provision  is  herein  made  defining  what 
are  nuisances  and  how  the  same  may  be 
removed,  abated  or  prevented  in  addition  to 
what  may  be  declared  such  herein,  those 
offenses  which  are  known  to  the  common  law 
of  the  land  and  the  statutes  of  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  as  nuisances  may,  in  case  the  same 
exist  within  the  city  limits,  be  treated  as 
stich  and  proceeded  against  as  in  this  article 
provided,  or  in  accordance  with  other  provi- 
sions of  law. 

80-2.  Commissioner  of  Health  Authorized 
to  Abate  Nuisance. — Whenever  any  nuisance 
shall  be  found  on  any  premises  within  the 
city  the  commissioner  of  health  is  hereby  au- 
thorized in  his  discretion  to  cause  the  same 
to  be  summarily  abated  in  such  manner  as 
he  may  direct. 

90-27.  Hours  for  Music. — On  a  tavern 
amusement  premises  no  music,  dancing  or 
entertainment  of  any  nature  shall  be  per- 
mitted after  2:00  am.  on  weekdays  and  3:30 
am.,  on  Sundays  and  before  10:30  a.m.  of 
the  same  day,  central  standard  time. 

On  a  tavern  ballroom  premises  no  music, 
dancing  or  entertainment  of  any  nature  shall 
be  permitted  alter  1:00  a.m.  and  before 
10:30  a.m.  of  the  same  day,  central  standard 
time. 

On  any  premises  licensed  to  permit  the 
playing  of  Instriunental  music  or  licensed 
as  a  tavern  dance  hall  or  licensed  only  for 
the  sale  of  Intoxicating  liquor  or  fermented 
malt  beverage,  no  music,  dancing  or  enter- 
tainment of  any  nature  except  phonograph- 
soundies  shall  be  permitted  after  1:00  a.m. 
on  weekdays  and  1:30  am.  on  Sundays  and 
before  10:30  a.m.  of  the  same  day.  central 
standard  time.  The  playing  of  a  phonograph- 
soundy  shall  not  be  permitted  after  2:00 
a.m.  on  weekdays  and  3:30  a.m.  on  Sundays 
and  before  10:30  a.m.  of  the  same  day.  central 
standard  time.  (Am.  Ord.  19,  F  #48-3360, 
passed  Apr.  25,  1949.) 

100-31.  Restrictions  as  to  Noise  and  Time 
of  Operation. — On  streets  that  are  thirty  feet 
or  less  In  width  from  curb  to  curb,  except- 
ing streets  lying  adjacent  or  contiguous  to 
parks,  the  use  of  alarm  or  signaJ  bells  be  pro- 
hibited and  the  running  or  operation  of  such 
motor  vehicles  is  limiting  to  and  prohibited 
excepting  only  within  the  respective  periods 
following:  (A)  Between  the  hours  of  7:30 
a.m.  on  Sundays,  or  6:30  a.m.  on  other  days, 
and  midnight  for  single  deck  coaches 
equipped  with  pnexmiatlc  tires,  and  (B)  Be- 
tween the  hours  of  8:30  a.m.  on  Sundays,  or 
7:30  a.m.  on  other  days,  and  10:30  p.m.  for 
double  deck  coaches  or  any  vehicle  equipped 
with  solid  rubber  tires. 

101-282.  Horns  and  Warning  Devices. —  (1) 
No  person  shall  operate  a  motor  vehicle  upon 
a  highway  tmlese  such  motor  vehicle  Is 
equipped  with  a  horn  in  good  working  order 
and  capable  of  emitting  sound  audible  under 
normal  conditions  from  a  distance  of  not 
less  than  200  feet,  but  no  person  shall  at  any 
time  use  a  horn  otherwise  than  as  a  reason- 
able warning  or  make  any  unnecessary  or 
unreasonably  loud  or  harsh  sound  by  means 
of  a  horn  or  other  warning  device. 

(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  no  vehicle  shall  be  equipped  with 
nor  shall  any  person  use  upon  a  vehicle  any 
siren  or  compression  or  exhaust  whistle. 

(3)  Any  vehicle  may  be  equipped  with  a 
theft  alarm  signal  device  If  such  device  Is  so 
arranged  that  it  cannot  be  used  by  the  driver 
as  an  ordinary  warning  signal. 

(4)  An  authorized  emergency  vehicle  shall 
be  equipped  with  a  siren,  but  such  siren 
shall  not  be  used  except  when  such  vehicle  is 
operated  In  response  to  an  emergency  call  or 
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In  the  Immediate  pursuit  of  an  actual  or 
suspected  'violator  of  the  law.  In  which 
events  the  driver  of  such  vehicle  shall  sound 
the  siren  when  reasonably  necessary  to  warn 
pedestralns  and  other  drivers. 

101-283.  Mufflers. — (1)  No  person  shall  op- 
erate on  a  highway  any  motor  vehicle  subject 
to  registration  unless  such  motor  vehicle  Is 
equipped  with  an  adequate  muffler  in  con- 
stant operation  and  properly  maintained  to 
prevent  any  excessive  or  unusual  noise  or 
annoying  smoke. 

(2)  No  muffler  or  exhaust  system  on  any 
vehicle  mentioned  in  subsection  ( 1 )  shall  be 
equipped  with  a  cutout,  by-pass  or  similar 
device  nor  shall  there  be  Installed  In  the 
exhaust  system  of  any  such  vehicle  any  de- 
vice to  ignite  exhaust  gases  so  as  to  produce 
flame  within  or  without  the  exhaust  sys- 
tem. No  person  shall  modify  the  exhaust  sys- 
tem of  any  such  motor  vehicle  in  a  manner 
which  will  amplify  or  Increase  the  noise 
emitted  by  the  motor  of  such  vehicle  above 
that  emitted  by  the  muffler  originally  In- 
stalled on  the  vehicle,  and  such  original 
muffler  shall  comply  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

(3)  In  this  section,  "muffler"  means  a  de- 
vice consisting  of  a  series  of  chambers  of 
baffle  plates  or  other  mechanical  design  for 
receiving  exhaust  gases  from  an  internal 
combustion  engine  and  which  is  effective 
In  reducing  noise. 

(4)  No  person  shall  drive  or  propel  any 
motor  vehicle  upon  or  along  any  highway 
or  alley  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  with  chains 
fastened  to  the  wheels  of  such  motor  vehicle 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  strike  any 
other  part  of  the  car  on  the  revolution  of 
the  wheels  or  with  any  metal  portion  of  the 
wheels  or  rims  striking  the  pavement  or 
with  any  part  or  parts  of  such  vehicle  so 
loose  or  out  of  repair  as  to  create  any  loud 
or  unnecessary  noise. 

105-6.  Use  of  Bells,  Horns,  etc.  on  Motor 
Vehicles  Restricted. — No  person  or  company 
using  or  driving,  or  causing  to  be  used  or 
driven,  any  motor  vehicle  on  any  street,  alley 
or  public  place  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  shall 
sound  or  cause  to  be  sounded  any  bell,  horn, 
gong,  whistle,  or  other  signal  or  noise  mak- 
ing device  or  instrument  on  or  connected 
with  such  motor  vehicle,  and  no  owner  of  any 
motor  vehicle  while  therein  or  thereon  shall 
allow  to  be  sounded  any  bell.  horn,  gong, 
whistle,  or  other  signal  or  noise  making  de- 
vice or  Instrument  on  or  connected  with  such 
motor  vehicle,  except  as  a  warning  to  other 
users  of  such  streets,  alleys,  or  public  places 
of  the  approach  of  such  motor  vehicle,  or 
as  a  warning  of  danger,  or  as  a  signal  to  a 
traffic  officer  or  other  police  officer  of  the  city 
of  Milwaukee.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  bands  or 
orchestras  on  motor  vehicles  used  or  operated 
In  a  non -commercial  parade.  The  word 
"used,"  as  It  occurs  in  this  section,  shall  be 
Interpreted  to  Include  and  apply  to  the  use 
of  any  such  motor  vehicle  either  while  the 
same  is  In  motion  or  while  the  same  Is  sta- 
tionary upon  the  streets,  alleys  or  public 
places  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 

105-7.  Penalty. — Any  person  or  company 
violating  or  failing  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  105-6  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  dol- 
lars nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars. 

106-29.  Muffling  Exhaust  of  Stationary 
Qasollne  Engines. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  or  corporation  to  operate  or  cause 
to  be  operated  any  stationary  gasoline  en- 
gine, or  any  stationary  engine  deriving  Its 
power  from  an  explosive  exhaust,  in  the  city 
of  Milwaukee,  without  muffling  the  exhaxist 
thereof  by  causing  the  exhaust  to  be  con- 
veyed Into  a  barrel,  or  other  cavity  making 
article  buried  in  the  ground  or  by  some  other 
plan  of  muffle  that  will  decrease  the  sound  of 
exhaust  equally  as  much,  so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  quiet  in  the  locality  of 
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any  such  engine  and  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
rest  and  quiet  of  people  residing  near  enough 
thereto  to  be  annoyed  by  the  unmuffled  ex- 
haust of  any  such  engine. 

106-30.  Penalty. — Any  person  or  persona 
violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  fore- 
going section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars  for  each  such  offense. 

Each  day  that  any  person  shall  operate  any 
such  engine  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
said  section,  after  such  person  shall  have  re- 
ceived notice  from  any  resident  of  the  city  of 
Milwaukee  that  such  unmuffled  exhaiist  Is  an 
annoyance  to  the  said  resident,  or  after  such 
person  shall  have  received  notice  from  an 
officer  or  policeman  of  the  said  city  that  any 
such  unmuffled  exhaust  Is  in  violation  of  said 
section,  shall  be  considered  a  separate  offense 
in  violation  of  said  section. 

105-31.  Muffling  of  Blowers  or  Power 
Pans. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
corporation  to  operate  or  cause  to  be  oper- 
ated any  noise  creating  blower  or  power  fan 
in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  without  mufflling 
the  noise  therefrom  by  causing  the  blower  or 
fan  to  be  contained  in  some  sufficient  noise 
absorbing  box,  or  by  causing  said  blower  or 
said  fan  to  be  burled  in  the  ground,  or  by 
some  other  plan  of  noUe  absorption  to  de- 
crease the  sound  of  said  blower  or  fan  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  pesu:e  and  quiet  in  the 
locality  of  any  such  blower  or  fan,  and  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  rest  and  quiet  of  people 
residing  near  enough  thereto  to  be  annoyed 
by  the  unabsorbed  noise  of  any  such  blower 
or  fan. 

105-32.  Penalty. — Any  person  or  persons 
violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  fore- 
going section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars  for  each  such  offense. 

Each  day  that  any  person  shall  operate  any 
such  blower  or  fan  In  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  105-32,  after  such  person 
shall  have  received  notice  from  any  resident 
of  the  city  of  Milwaukee  that  such  unmuffled 
blower  or  fan  is  an  annoyance  to  such  resi- 
dent, or  after  such  person  shall  have  received 
notice  from  an  officer  or  policeman  of  the 
said  city  that  any  such  blower  or  fans  is  in 
violation  of  said  section,  shall  be  considered 
a  separate  offense  in  violation  of  said  section. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

MEMOaAIiDtJM   ON    NOISE   POLLUTION    CONTROL 

(By  Robert  J,  Alfton,  Assistant  City 
Attorney,  Minneapolis) 

There  are  five  methods  by  which  the  (31ty 
of  Minneapolis  has  attempted  to  regulate 
noise:  zoning  code  enforcement;  noise  ordi- 
nance enforcement;  public  ntilsance  actions; 
licensing  requirements;  and  indirectly  m 
building  code  requirements. 

1.  Zoning  Code — The  Minneapolis  Zoning 
Ordinance  provides  for  noise  limitations  In 
Ml  districts.  Article  X  Section  B,  I.e.  (1) 
provides   for   performance   standards: 

"(1)  Noise. — In  the  Ml  Districts  at  no  point 
on  the  boundary  of  a  Residence  or  Business 
District  shall  the  sound  pressure  level  of  any 
operation  or  plant  (other  than  background 
noises  not  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
manufacturer)  exceed  the  decibel  limits  in 
the  octave  bands  designated  below: 

MAXIMUM  PERMITTED  SOUND  LEVEL  (DECIBELS) 


OcUve  band  frequency 
(cycles  per  second) 


Oto75 

75  to  150 

150  to  300 

300  to  600 

600  to  1.200..  . 
1,200  to  2,400. 
2.400  to  4,800. 
Over  4,800.... 


Aloni 

Aloni 

residence 

business 

district 

district 

boundaries 

boundaries 

(decibels) 

(decibels) 

72 

79 

67 

74 

59 

66 

52 

S9 

46 

53 

40 

47 

34 

41 

32 

39 
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Thla  p)«rformance  I  standard  is  adop>t«d  by 
reference  In  several  other  zoning  districts. 
Noise  in  reeldentiai,  business,  and  manufac- 
tiulng  districts  Is  also  Indirectly  limited  by 
tbe  use  restrictions  placed  in  those  districts. 

"3.  Unlawful  Ifoise. — Minneapolis  Ordi- 
nances. Chapter  8lS,  makes  certain  acts  un- 
lawful and  punishitble  by  up  to  ninety  days 
m  Jail  or  a  9100.40  fine.  Violations  of  the 
Breach  of  Peace  ordinance.  Section  870.060 
are  subject  to  the  sfme  penalty. 

'•3.  Nuisances. — "che  Jiflnneapolls  City  Char- 
ter, Chapter  4.  i  6((2)  provides  that  the  City 
Council  has  the  poWer: 

"To  remove  anq  abate  any  nuisance  in- 
jurious to  the  public  health,  and  to  provide 
for  the  punlshmeqt  of  all  persons  who  shall 
cause  or  maintain  such  nuisance." 

The  Council  has  I  not,  however,  made  noise 
emission  a  nulsanc^  as  such. 

Criminal  prosecvtlons  by  the  City  could 
proceed  under  Minnesota  Statutes  Sections 
609.74  or  609.745.  OlvU  actions  could  proceed 
under  Minnesota  Statutes  Section  661.01. 

4.  Licensing. — Juke  boxes  are  required  to 
be  licensed  by  Chapter  376  of  the  Minneapolis 
Ordinances  and  $ectlon  376.060  regulates 
sound  emissions,  broadcasting  vehicles  are 
required  to  be  Ucetised  by  Chapter  356  and 
Section  366.080  reg|ulates  sound  emissions. 

6  Building  Codei — The  Minneapolis  Build- 
ing Code  Indlrectlt  regulates  noise  through 
Ite  conatructlon  aiid  material  requirements. 

ZdHng  DlstrK  ts  ( Noise  Standards ) 

P.  2,  «2 — Accesso-y  building  or  use. 

P.  5,  «25 — declbil. 

P.  7,  #48 — frequiincy. 

P.  9.  #68 — lot,  zoilng. 

P.  11,  #87— (octave  band)  &  #88  (octave 
filter). 

P.  13,  #114  (sou^d  level)  &  #115  (sound 
level  meter ) . 

P.  14  #123 — use,  transitional 

PP.  40-44,  Article 
\ises. 

P.  87,  Article  VIE 
tlonai  uses. 


VT,  section  9— conditional 


.  section  A,  par.  2 — transl- 


( Resldefitlal  Districts) 

section  B,  par.  lb  (tran- 


MII. 


P.  94.  Article  VII : 
sltlonal  uses — Rl) 

P.    101.  Article 
(transitional  uses— f-RlA). 

P.    102,   Article 
(transitional  usee- 

P.    104.    Article 
(transitional  uses— fR2A). 

P.   105.   Article 
(transitional  uses— • 

P.    105.   Article 
(translstlonal  use 

P.    107.    Article 
(transitional  uses— fR3) 

P.    109.    Article 
(transitional  uses— fR4) 

P.    113.    Article 
(transitional  uses— f: 

P.    116.    Article 
(transitional  uses— ^R6). 

P.  140.  Article  IX, 
(permitted  usee — B2 

P.   142,  Article 
(conditional  uses — b: 

P.  146,  ArUcle  r^ 
(permitted  uses — KJS). 

P.  147,  Article  IX, 
dl tlonai  uses — B2S) 

P.   150,  Article  ui 
(d)   (permitted 

P.    151.   Article 
(conditional  use — d3 

P.  155.  Article  IX, 
(permitted  uses — Bp5 

P.    166.   Article 
(2)  (11)     (permitted 

P.  156,  Article  IX, 
ditlonal  uses — B3S 

P.  160,  Article  IX, 
(permitted  usei 

P.  162,  Article  IX 
ditlonal  uses — B3C; 


^TII,   section  B,   par.    lAb 


l^III,   section   B,   par.   2b 
R2). 
tUI.  section  B,  par.  2Ab 


•\Tn, 


,   section  B,   par.  2Bb 
R2B). 

,  section  B,  par.  2Cb 
RA). 
VIII,    section    B,    par.    3b 


use; — 


vm.   section   B.   par.   4b 


7III.   section  D,   par.   5b 
R5). 
Till,    section    B.    par.    6b 


section  B,  par.  4a(l)  (d) 

). 

,  section  B.  par.  4b(5) 

2). 

section  B.  par.  5a(l)(f) 


section  B,  par.  6b  (con- 


IK. 


.  section  B,  par.  6(a)(1) 
B3). 
section  B.   par.  6b (5) 


IK 


1). 

section  B.  par.  7a(l)  (c) 

)). 

,  section  B,  par.  7(a)- 

uses — B3S). 

section  B,  par.  7b  (con- 


section  B,  par.  8a(l)  (a) 


B3C). 


section  B,  par.  8b  (con- 
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PP.  166-166,  Article  IX,  section  B,  par. 
9a(l)(d)  (permitted  uses — B4). 

P.  167,  Article  IX,  section  B,  par.  9b(4) 
(conditional  uses — B4). 

PP.  171-172,  Article  IX,  section  B,  par. 
10a(l)(b)  (permitted  uses — B4S). 

P.  172,  Article  IX,  section  B,  par.  10a(2)- 
(b)   (permitted  uses — B4S) . 

P.  172,  Article  IX,  section  B,  par.  10a(2)  (h) 
(permitted  uses — B4S). 

P.  172.  Article  IX,  section  B,  par.  10b 
(conditional  uses — B4S). 

P.  174.  Article  IX,  section  B.  par.  lla(l)  (a) 
(permitted  uses — B4C). 

P.  174.  Article  IX.  seatlon  B,  par,  lla(2)  (a) 
(permitted  uses — B4C). 

P.  174,  Article  IX.  section  B,  par.  lla(2)  (b) 
(piermltted  uses — B4C). 

P.  174,  Article  EX,  section  B,  par.  lib  (con- 
ditional uses — B4C) . 

P.  176,  Article  IX,  section  B,  par.  12a(3) 
(Ijermltted  uses — B4SP). 

P.  177.  Article  IX.  section  A.  par.  3a(l)  & 
(2)  (performance  standards — Noise)  (Manu- 
facturing Districts ) . 

P.  186,  Article  X.  section  B.  par.  la(2)  (a) 
(permitted  uses — Ml ) . 

P.  138.  Article  X.  section  B,  par.  lc(l)  (per- 
formance standards — Noise — Ml). 

P.  196.  Article  X.  section  B,  par.  2a(2)  (a) 
( permitted  uses — M2 ) . 

P.  197,  Article  X,  section  B,  par.  2c(l) 
( performance  standards — Noise — M2 ) . 

PP.  199-200,  Article  X,  section  B,  par. 
3a(2)(a)   (permitted  use — M3). 

P.  200.  Article  X,  section  B.  par.  3c(l) 
(performance  standards — Noise — M3) . 

Zoning  Ordinances 
Petty  offenses:  876.  Noise 

875.010.  Unnecessary  noise  or  odor. — No 
person.  In  any  public  or  private  place,  shall 
make,  or  assist  in  making,  by  any  manner  or 
means,  any  loud,  unpleasant  or  raucous 
noise  or  odor  disturbing  to  others,  unless 
the  same  be  reasonably  necessary  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  life,  health,  safety  or  property. 

876.020.  Automobile  horns. — No  person 
shall  sound  the  horn,  siren  or  other  signal 
or  warning  device  attached  to  a  motor  ve- 
hicle in  a  public  place  between  the  hours  of 
11:00  p.m.  and  7:00  a.m.  This  section  shall 
not  apply  to  police,  fire  or  public  or  private 
ambulance  motor  vehicles;  and  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prevent  or  prohibit  the  use  or 
sounding  of  any  such  horn,  siren,  signal  or 
warning  device  as  a  danger  or  warning  sig- 
nal when  such  use  or  sounding  is  necessary 
In  the  careful  and  proper  operation  of  any 
motor  vehicle  on  the  public  highways,  hav- 
ing due  regard  to  traffic,  the  condition  of  the 
highway,  and  the  safety  of  persons  or  prop- 
erty, nor  when  such  use  or  sounding  Is  re- 
quired by  law  or  ordinance. 

875.030.  Sound  amplifying  equipment. — 
No  person  shall  use  or  maintain  any  sound 
amplifying  equipment  when  the  use  or 
maintenance  of  such  equipment  creates 
noises  so  loud  and  unnatural  in  their  time, 
place,  use  or  maintenance  as  to  annoy.  In- 
jure or  endanger  the  safety,  health,  com- 
fort or  repose  of  any  persons. 

875.040.  Advertising  by  Public  Address 
Systems. — No  person  shall  maintain  and  op- 
erate In  any  building  a  radio  device  or  musi- 
cal Instrument  where  the  sound  therefrom  Is 
cast  directly  upon  a  public  street  and  where 
such  device  is  maintained  and  operated  for 
advertising  purposes  or  for  the  purfXJse  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  passing  pub- 
lic. Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prohibit 
the  playing  of  records  in  a  record  shop 
where  the  sounds  created,  emitted  or  trans- 
mitted therefrom  are  not  audible  for  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  25  feet  from  the  building 
In  which  the  record  shop  is  located. 

876.050.  Zones  of  Quiet. — No  person  In  any 
Zone  of  Quiet  shall  make  any  unnecessary 
noise  by  fast  driving,  riding,  ringing  of  bells, 
blowing  of  horns  or  whistles,  or  by  cutting 
out  the  muffler  of  any  motor  vehicle,  or  in 
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any  other  way  tending  to  disturb  the  peace 
and  quiet  In  said  zone.  The  City  Engineer 
shall  erect  suitable  signs  to  identify  said 
zones.  University  Avenue  Southeast  from 
11th  to  18th  Avenues  Is  a  Zone  of  Quiet. 

870.060.  Breach  of  the  Peace.  No  person,  in 
any  public  or  private  place,  shall  engage  in, 
or  prepare,  attempt,  offer  or  threaten  to  en- 
gage In,  or  assist  or  conspire  with  another  to 
engage  In,  or  congregate  because  of,  any  riot, 
fight,  brawl,  tumultuous  conduct,  act  of  vio- 
lence, or  any  other  conduct  which  disturbs 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  another  save  for  par- 
ticipating in  a  recognized  athletic  contest. 

Criminal  Code 
609.74  Pniblic  nuisance. — Whoever  by  his 
act  or  falliire  to  perform  a  legal  duty  Inten- 
tionally does  any  of  the  following  Is  guilty  of 
maintaining  a  public  nuisance  and  may  be 
sentenced  to  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
90  days  or  to  payment  of  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  tlOO: 

(1)  Maintains  or  permits  a  condition 
which  unreasonably  annoys.  Injures  or  en- 
dangers the  safety,  health,  morals,  comfort, 
or  repoee  of  any  considerable  number  of 
members  of  the  public;  or 

(2)  Interferes  with,  obstructs,  or  renders 
dangerous  for  passage,  any  public  highway  or 
right-of-way.  or  waters  used  by  the  public; 
or 

(3)  Is  guilty  of  any  other  act  or  omission 
declared  by  law  to  be  a  public  nuisance  and 
for  which  no  sentence  Is  specifically  pro- 
vided. 

609.745  Permitting  public  nuisance. — Who- 
ever permits  real  property  under  his  control 
to  be  used  to  maintain  a  public  nuisance  or 
lets  the  siune  knowing  it  will  be  so  used  may 
be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  90  days  or  to  payment  of  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $100. 

11963  c  753  art  1  s  609.745] 

State  Statute 

661.01  Nuisance;  action. — Anything  which 
Is  injurious  to  health,  or  indecent  or  offensive 
to  the  senses,  or  an  obstruction  to  the  free 
use  of  property,  so  as  to  Interfere  with  the 
comfortable  enjoyment  of  life  or  property,  is 
a  nuisance.  An  action  may  be  brought  by  any 
person  whose  property  Is  Injuriously  affected 
or  whose  personal  enjoyment  Is  lessened  by 
the  nuisance,  and  by  the  judgment  the 
nuisance  may  be  enjoined  or  abated,  as  well 
as  damages  recovered. 

\R.L.s4446\  (9580) 

Licensing  of  various  activities: 
375.  Juke  boxes 

375.010.  Definitions. — As  used  in  this 
Chapter,  the  following  terms  shall  mean: 

(1)  Musical  Juke  box. — A  machine  which 
plays  music  upK>n  the  Insertion  of  a  coin  or 
slug. 

(2)  Movie  musical  Juke  box. — ^A  machine 
which,  upon  the  insertion  of  a  coin  or  slug, 
shows  movies  and  plays  music  at  the  same 
time. 

(3)  Telephonic  musical  box. — Any  device 
or  instrument  directly  or  Indirectly  con- 
nected to  the  public  telephone  system,  and 
which.  up>on  Insertion  of  a  coin  or  slug,  emits 
music  In  places  open  to  or  frequented  by  the 
public. 

375.020.  License  required. — No  person  shall 
maintain  or  ojjerate  any  musical  Juke  box. 
movie  musical  juke  box.  or  telephonic  musi- 
cal box  without  being  licensed  uider  this 
Chapter. 

375.060.  Noise  restricted. — No  person  shall 
operate  a  Juke  box  or  movie  musical  Juke  box 
In  such  manner  that  the  sound  created. 
emitted  or  transmitted  Is  audible  for  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  25  feet  from  the  building 
In  which  It  Is  located. 

356.  Broadcasting  vehicles 
356.010.  Defintlon. — A  "broadcasting  vehi- 
cle." as  the  term  Is  used  In  this  Chapter,  is 
any  vehicle,  motor  drawn  or  otherwise,  which 
has  attached  to  It  any  device  for  amplifying 
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and  broadcasting  through  one  or  more  loud 
speakers  speech  or  music,  whether  produced 
from  records  or  radio  reception  or  vocally 
through  a  microphone,  and  which  projects 
sound  from  such  vehicle  with  a  total  speaker 
volume  of  more  than  one  watt. 

356.020.  License  required. — No  person  shall 
park  or  operate  any  broadcasting  vehicle 
without  being  licensed  under  this  Chapter. 

356.080.  Limits  on  sound. — Such  broad- 
casting vehicles  shall  make  no  louder  broad- 
cast or  sound  than  Is  produced  by  siieakers 
with  a  total  output  of  not  more  than  20 
watts.  When  approaching  any  zone  on  any 
street  In  the  vicinity  of  any  hospital  or  other 
Institution  in  which  sick  persons  are  treated 
or  cared  for  where  there  Is  displayed  a  sign 
containing  the  words  "Hospital— Quiet"  or 
at  schools  when  In  session,  or  at  funeral 
parlors  during  funeral  services,  such  sound 
or  broadcasting  shall  immediately  cease  and 
not  commence  to  operate  until  arriving  at  a 
sufBclent  distance  so  as  to  avoid  disturbing 
any  persons  within  said  areas. 

356.090.  Vehicles  not  to  stop. — No  broad- 
casting vehicle  shall  stop  at  any  place  upon 
the  streets  or  alleys  of  the  City  unless  as  a 
result  of  necessary  trafHc  delays,  except  that 
vehicles  operated  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
presenting  a  program  of  a  charitable,  educa- 
tional or  religious  nature,  and  not  other- 
wise, may  make  stops  at  not  less  than  one- 
half  mile  apart  and  not  to  exceed  10  minutes' 
duration,  for  the  purpose  of  broadcasting; 
provided,  that  no  stops  shall  be  made  upon 
any  street  or  alley  in  that  portion  of  the  City 
bounded  by  Washington  Avenue.  10th  Street, 
3rd  Avenue  North  and  5th  Avenue  South. 

356.100.  Solicitation  of  funds  prohibited.— 
No  solicitation  of  funds  shall  be  made  by  any 
person  connected  with  the  operation  of  such 
vehicle. 

356.110.  Night  or  Sunday  use  prohibited. — 
No   broadcasting    vehicle   shall    be   operated 
while  broadcasting  between  the  hours  of  9:00 
p.m.  and  8:00  a.m.,  nor  on  Sunday. 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

City  Ordinance 
Chapter  3:    Noise. 

17:3-1.  Loud  or  unnecessary  noise  pro- 
hibited.— (a)  The  creation  of  any  unrea- 
sonably loud,  disturbing  or  unnecessary  noise 
in  the  city  is  hereby  prohibited. 

(b)  Any  noise  of  such  character,  intensity 
or  duration  as  Is  detrimental  to  the  life  or 
health  of  any  individual  Is  prohibited.  (B.  O. 

1951,  §  19.1] 

17:3-2.  Prohibited  acts. — The  following 
acts,  among  others  but  not  by  way  of  limi- 
tation, are  declared  to  be  loud,  disturbing  or 
unnecessary  noises  in  violation  of  this  chap- 
ter, but  the  following  enumeration  shall  not 
be  deemed  exclusive: 

(a)  Horns,  signaling  devices,  and  the  Uke. 
The  sovmding  of  any  horn  or  signal  device 
on  any  automobile,  motorcycle,  bus.  street 
car  or  other  vehicle: 

(1)  while  not  In  motion,  except  as  a  dan- 
ger signal  that  another  vehicle  is  approach- 
ing apparently  out  of  control;  or 

(2)  if  In  motion,  only  as  a  danger  signal 
or  where  the  motor  vehicle  statutes  of  New 
Jersey  requires  the  sounding  of  such  horn  or 
signal  device. 

Wherever  the  sounding  of  any  horn  or 
signal  device  Is  permitted  or  required  by 
clause  "(1)"  and  "(2)"  of  this  subparagraph 
"(a)",  such  sounding  shall  be  of  no  louder 
or  longer  diiration  than  is  necessary. 

(b)  Radios,  TVs,  phonographs,  etc.  The 
playing  or  permitting  the  playing  of  any 
radio,  television  set,  phonograph,  musical  In- 
strument or  machine  or  device  for  the  pro- 
duction or  reproducing  of  sound.  In  such  a 
manner  or  with  such  volume  as  to  unreason- 
ably annoy  or  disturb  the  quiet,  comfort  or 
repose  of  persons  in  any  dwelling,  hotel  or 
any  other  tyi)e  of  residence  particularly  be- 
tween the  hours  of  midnight  and  8:00  a.m. 
This  restriction  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
any  establishment  licensed  by  the  city  where- 
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In  entertainment  and  amusements  are  al- 
lowed; provided  however,  such  regulations  as 
are  already  required  for  such  licensed  estab- 
lishments shall  remain  In  full  force  and 
effect. 

(c)  Animals  and  birds,  etc.  The  keeping 
of  any  animal  or  bird  which  by  causing  fre- 
quent or  long-continued  noise  disturbs  the 
comfort  and  repose  of  any  person  In  the 
vicinity. 

(d)  Defect  In  vehicle  or  noisy  load.  The 
use  of  any  automobile,  motorcycle,  street 
car  or  other  vehicle  so  out  of  repair  or 
loaded  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  create  loud 
or  unnecessary  grating,  grinding,  rattling  or 
other  noise. 

(e)  Steam  whistles.  The  blowing  of  any 
steam  whistle  attached  to  any  stationary 
boiler  except  to  give  notice  of  the  time  to 
begin    a  stop  work  or  as  a  danger  warning. 

(f )  Exhausts.  The  discharge  Into  the  op>en 
air  of  the  exhaust  of  any  steam  engine,  sta- 
tionary internal  combustion  engine,  motor 
vehicle,  motorcycle  or  motorboat,  except 
through  a  muffler  or  other  device  which 
win  effectively  prevent  loud  or  explosive 
noises  therefrom, 

(g)  Compressed  air  device.  The  use  of  any 
mechanical  device  operated  by  compressed 
adr,  unless  the  noise  created  thereby  is  muf- 
fled and  reduced  as  effectively  as  the  same 
can  be,  having  regard  to  the  device  so  used. 

(h)  Construction  or  repairing  of  build- 
ings. The  erection  (including  excavating), 
demolition,  alteration  or  repair  of  any  build- 
ing other  thEin  between  the  hours  of  6:00 
a.m.  and  7:00  p.m.  on  weekdays,  except  In 
case  of  urgent  necessity  In  the  interest  of 
public  safety  and  then  only  with  a  permit 
from  the  director  of  the  department  of  health 
and  welfare. 

(i)  Schools,  courts,  churches,  hospitals. 
The  creation  of  any  loud  or  excessive  noise 
on  any  street  adjacent  to  any  school,  institu- 
tion of  learning,  or  coiirt  while  the  same  are 
in  session,  or  adjacent  to  any  hospital  which 
unreasonably  Interferes  with  the  workings  of 
such  institutions;  provided  that  conspicuous 
signs  are  displayed  in  such  streets  Indicat- 
ing that  the  same  is  a  school,  hospital  or 
court  street. 

(J)  Loading  or  unloading  of  vehicles; 
opening  or  destruction  of  boxes.  The  crea- 
tion of  a  loud  or  excessive  noise  in  connec- 
tion with  loading  or  unloading  any  vehi- 
cle or  the  opening  or  destruction  of  bales, 
boxes,  crates  and  containers. 

(k)  Hawkers,  peddlers.  The  shouting  or 
crying  of  peddlers,  hawkers  and  vendors 
which  disturbs  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
neighborhood. 

(1)  Noises  to  attract  attention.  The  use 
of  any  drum,  loudspeaker,  bell  or  other  In- 
strument or  device  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 
ing, by  creation  of  such  noise,  to  any  per- 
formance, show  or  sale  or  display  of  mer- 
chandise, except  where  the  director  of  police 
has  given  permission  for  the  use  of  same 
on  a  given  occasion  at  a  given  place,  which 
permission  shall  limit  such  uses  to  a  period 
of  not  exceeding  48  hours. 

(m)  Loud-speakers,  amplifiers.  The  use 
of  mechanical  loudspeakers  or  amplifiers  on 
trucks  or  other  moving  vehicles  for  adver- 
tising or  other  purposes  In  any  area  where 
the  same  Is  now  or  hereafter  prohibited  by 
the  director,  police,  unless  permitted  by  the 
said  director,  who  shall  regulate  the  same. 
The  director  of  police  shall  not  permit  such 
use  where  the  effect  shall  cause  Injury  to 
the  health  of  any  person.  Such  director  of 
police  may  require  the  registering  of  all  per- 
sons to  whom  permission  may  be  given  and 
he  shall  also  have  the  power  to  limit  the 
number  of  such  persons  to  whom  such  per- 
mission Is  given. 

New  Orleans,  Lcmisiana 

Section  5  of  the  City's  Zoning  Ordinance 
titled  "Exceptions  and  Modifications  to  Use 
Regulations." 

Power    plants,    heating    or    refrigerating 
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plants  or  apparatus  or  machinery  not  a  pait 
of  the  main  building,  which  are  accessory 
to  permitted  uses  In  the  A-Slngle  Family 
District,  B-Two  Family  District.  C-Pour 
Family  District,  D-Multlple  Family  District, 
M-1  and  M-2  Medical  Service  Districts  and 
In  the  H-1  Vleux  Carre  Residential  District, 
shall  be  permitted  In  the  bulidable  area  or 
required  rear  yards  of  the  above-named  dis- 
tricts only  if  so  placed  and  operated  as  to 
cause  the  least  Inconvenience  to  owners  or 
tenants  of  adjoining  lots  and  buildings;  and 
provided  that  all  of  the  above-mentioned 
activities  comply  with  existing  city  ordi- 
nances and  do  not  cause  serious  annoyance 
or  Injury  to  occupants  of  adjoining  premises 
by  reason  of  the  emission  of  odors,  f tunes  or 
g^ases,  dust,  smoke,  noise  or  vibration,  light 
or  glare,  or  other  nuisances. 

Article  5103  of  the  New  Orleans  Building 
Code — "Nuisance  Defined."' 

The  emission  of  dense  smoke,  soot,  cinders, 
flyaah,  dust,  sawdust,  cement  ash,  hulls  and 
obnoxious  odors  from  any  railroad  engine, 
steamboat,  steamship,  tugboat,  or  any  other 
self-propelled  vessel,  steam  roller,  steam  der- 
rick or  hoist,  steam  pile  driver,  concrete 
mixer,  kettle  or  other  contrivance  or  ma- 
chine, or  from  any  plant,  mill,  building, 
apartment  house  or  premises  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  City,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  committing  a  nuisance,  which  shall  be 
summarily  abated  by  the  Director. 

We  have  no  definite  regulations  on  the 
amount  of  noise  which  is  considered  ob- 
noxious. Some  thought  has  been  given  to 
using  the  decibel  system.  Complaints  rela- 
tive to  noise  are  judged  on  the  basis  of  ab- 
normal to  the  general  sound  and  the  loca- 
tion to  the  usual  noises  of  the  area.  The 
method  used  by  us  generally  eliminates  the 
nuisance.  We  have  to  use  engineering  meth- 
ods and  common  sense. 

Section  42-42.  Noise.— Violent."— No  person 
shall  make  a  violent  noise.  (Flynn's  Digest 
1896,  art.  1360.) 

Section  42-43.  Same — Blowing  whistles  — 
It  shall  be  unlawful  to  blow  steam  whistles, 
other  than  those  on  steamboats  actually  nav- 
igating the  river,  between  the  hours  of  9:00 
P.M.  and  6:30  P.M.  But  nothing  herein  shaU 
be  construed  as  applying  to  locomotives  at- 
tached to  steamtralns  In  motion  or  to  cases 
covered  by  the  state  or  United  States  stat- 
utes. (Flynn's  Digest  1896.  art.  1392.) 

Section  42-44.  Same — Drums,  horns  and 
trumpets.— It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
person  to  beat  a  drum,  blow  a  horn  or  sound 
a  trumpet  In  any  street  or  public  place  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  city.  But  this  provision 
shall  not  apply  to  any  militia  or  other  pro- 
cession or  to  those  cases  In  which  auctioneers 
are  permitted  to  beat  drums.  (PljTin's  Di- 
gest 1896,  art.  1355.) 

Section  42-45.  Same — Organ  grinders- 
Organ  grinders  shall  not  pursue  their  voca- 
tion on  the  public  streets  or  sidewalks  before 
9:00  A.M.  or  after  10:00  P.M.  (Flynn's  Digest 
1896.  art.  1371.) 

For  prohibition  against  peddlers  annoying 
neighborhood,  see  §  45-4  of  this  Code. 

Section  38-161.  Duty  of  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
spection Bureau  and  Director  of  Finance. — 
(c)  15.  Exhaust  System:  Every  motor  vehicle 
shall  at  all  times  be  equipped  with  a  muffler 
or  mufflers  in  good  working  order  and  in 
constant  operation  to  prevent  excessive  or 
unusual  noise  and  annoying  smoke,  and  no 
person  shall  use  a  muffler  cut-out,  by-pass 
or  similar  device  upon  a  motor  vehicle,  or 
modify  the  exhaust  system  in  any  way  so  as 
to  create  any  unusual  hazard  on  a  street  or 
highway. 

New  York,  New  York 

City  Code,  Chapter  18,  Sec  436-5.0  &  435-6.0 

§  435-5.0  Unnecessary  noises  prohibited. — 

a.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 

the  creation  of  any  unreasonable  loud,  dls- 


« For  state  law  on  this  subject,  see  R.S.. 
§  14:103. 
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turblng  ami  unnete—fcry  nolae  la  problblt«d. 
Nol«e  of  such  chat*ct«r,  intensity  and  dura- 
tion as  to  be  detrlyiental  to  tbe  Ute  or  healtb 
of  any  Individual  Is  prohibited. 

b.  The  following  acts,  among  others,  are 
declared  to  be  lou<l,  disturbing  and  unneces- 
sary noises  In  violation  of  this  section,  but 
any  enumeration  Itereln  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  exclusive: 

1.  The  sounding  of  any  horn  or  signal  de- 
vice on  any  automobile,  motorcyole,  bus, 
street  car  or  cither  veihlcle  while  stationary, 
except  as  a  danger  signal  when  an  approach- 
ing vehicle  la  apparently  out  of  control,  cy, 
If  in  motion,  only  as  a  danger  signal  after  or 
as  brakes  are  belns  applied  and  deceleration 
of  the  vehicle  is  intended;  the  creation  by 
means  of  any  sucli  signal  device  of  any  iin- 
reaaonably  loud  ori  harsh  sound  or  the  sound- 
ing of  any  such  device  for  an  unnecessary 
and  unreasonable  period  of  Ume. 

3.  The  operation  of  any  radio,  phonograph 
or  use  of  any  mu^cal  instrument  In  such  a 
manner  or  with  tuch  volume,  particularly 
between  eleven  po«t  meridian  and  seven  ante 
meridian,  as  to  aanoy  or  disturb  the  quiet, 
comfort  or  repoee  of  persons  in  any  dwelling, 
hotel  or  other  type  of  residence. 

3.  The  keeping  oT  any  animal  or  bird  which 
by  causing  frequent  or  long  continued  noise 
shall  disturb  the  iomfort  and  repose  of  any 
p>er8on  in  the  vicinity. 

4.  Th*  use  of  any  automobile,  motorcycle, 
street. ear  or  vehicle  so  out  of  repair,  so 
loaded  or  in  such  manner  as  to  create  loud 
and  luinecessary  grating,  grinding,  rattling 
or  other  noise. 

6.  The  blovrlng  of  any  steam  whistle  at- 
tached to  any  stationary  boiler  except  to  give 
notice  of  the  tlm^  to  begin  or  stop  work  or 
as  a  warning  of  da4K«r. 

6.  The  discharge  into  the  open  air  of  the 
exhaust  of  any  st4am  engine,  stationary  In- 
ternal combustloQ  engine,  motor  vehicle  or 
motor  boat  engine  except  through  a  muffler 
or  other  device  which  will  effectively  prevent 
loud  or  explosive  noises  therefrom. 

7.  The  erection.  Including  excavating,  dem- 
olition, alteration  or  repair  of  any  building 
other  than  betweeti  seven  ante  meridian  and 
six  post  meridlani  on  weekdays:  except  in 
case  of  urgent  necessity  in  the  interest  of 
public  safety  and  then  only  with  a  permit 
from  the  commissioner  of  buildings,  which 
permit  may  be  reiiewed  for  a  period  of  three 
days  or  less  while  i  the  emergency  continues. 
(Subd.  b.  par.  7,  amended  by  L.  1963,  ch. 
100,  :  396.) 

8.  The  creation  of  any  excessive  noise  on 
any  street  adjaceat  to  any  school,  institu- 
tion of  learning  ofr  court  while  the  same  Is 
in  session,  or  adja<ient  to  any  hospital,  which 
unreasonably  Interferes  with  the  workings 
of  such  institution,  provided  conspicuous 
signs  are  displayed  in  such  streets  indicating 
that  the  same  is  9  school,  hospital  or  court 
street. 

9.  The  creation  of  a  loud  and  excessive 
nolae  In  connection  with  loading  or  unload- 
ing any  vehicle  or  the  opening  and  destruc- 
tion of  bales,  boxe«,  crates  and  containers. 

10.  The  shouting  and  crying  of  peddlers, 
hawkers  and  venHors  which  disturbs  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  neighborhood. 

U.  The  use  of  ^y  drum,  loud  speaker  or 
other  instrument  pr  device  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  atteiltlon  to  any  performance, 
show  or  sale  or  display  of  merchandise  by 
the  creation  of  noise. 

12.  (Repealed  by  L.  L.  1948,  No.  64,  Oc- 
tober 1.) 

c.  Violations.  Any  person  who  shall  violate 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  punished  as  follows;  Upon  conviction  for 
the  first  offense,  l^y  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
five  dollars  and  njot  more  than  ten  dollars 
or  by  Imprisonment  for  one  day:  upon  con- 
viction of  every  of ense  thereafter  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  ^n  dollars  and  not  more 
than  twenty-five  dollars,  or  by  imprison- 
ment  for   ten   dais,   or   both.    (Subd.   c  as 
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amended  by  L.  L.  1943,  No.  60,  October  39; 
L.  L.  1964.  No.  3,  March  13;  L.  L.  19M,  No. 
126,  December  15.) 

d.  Exemptions. — This  section  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  the  operation  or  use  of  any  organ, 
radio,  bell,  chimes,  or  other  Instrument,  ap- 
paratus or  device  by  any  church,  synagogue 
or  school.  (Subd.  d  as  added  by  L.  L.  1941, 
No.  66,  July  16.) 

i  436-6.0*  Regulation  of  sound  devices  or 
apparatus. — a.  Legislative  declaration.  It  is 
hereby  declared  that  the  use  or  operation  of 
any  radio  device  or  apparatus  or  any  device 
or  apparattis  for  the  amplification  of  sounds 
from  any  radio,  phonograph  or  other  sound- 
making  or  sound-producing  device,  or  any 
device  or  apparatus  for  the  reproduction  or 
amplification  of  the  human  voice  or  other 
sounds,  in  front  of  or  outside  of  any  build- 
ing, place  or  premises,  or  In  or  through  any 
window,  doorway  or  opening  of  such  build- 
ing, place  or  premises,  abutting  or  adjacent 
to  a  public  street,  park  or  place,  or  in  or 
upon  any  vehicle  operated,  standing  or  being 
In  or  upon  any  public  street,  park  or  place, 
where  the  sounds  therefrom  may  be  heard 
upon  any  public  street,  park  or  place,  or 
from  any  stand,  platform  or  other  structure, 
or  from  any  airplane  or  other  device  used  for 
fljrlng,  fiylng  over  the  city,  or  on  a  boat  or  on 
the  waters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city, 
or  anywhere  on  or  in  the  public  streets,  parks 
or  places,  is  detrimental  to  the  health,  wel- 
fare and  safety  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
city,  in  that  such  use  or  operation  diverts 
the  attention  of  p>edestrlans  and  vehicle  op- 
erators In  tbe  public  streets,  parks  and 
places,  thus  increasing  traffic  hazards  and 
causing  injury  to  life  and  limb.  It  is  hereby 
further  declared  that  such  use  or  operation 
distvirbs  the  public  p>eace  and  comfort  and 
the  peaceful  enjoyment  by  the  people  of 
their  rights  to  use  the  public  streets,  parks 
and  places  for  street,  park  and  other  public 
pvirpoees  and  dlstiirbs  the  peace,  quiet  and 
comfort  of  the  neighboring  Inhabitants. 
Therefore,  it  is  hereby  declared  as  a  matter 
of  legislative  determination  that  the  prohi- 
bition of  such  use  or  operation  for  commer- 
cial or  business  advertising  purposes  and  the 
proper  regulation  of  such  use  and  operation 
for  all  other  purxx>ses  is  essential  to  protect 
the  health,  welfare  and  safety  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city,  to  secure  the  health,  safety, 
comfort,  convenience,  and  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment by  the  people  of  their  rights  to  use 
the  public  streets,  parks  and  places  for 
street,  park  and  other  public  purposes  and 
to  secure  the  peace,  quiet  and  comfort  of 
the  city's  Inhabitants.  It  la  hereby  further 
declared  as  a  matter  of  legislative  determi- 
nation that  the  expense  of  supervising  and 
regulating  the  use  and  operation  of  such 
sound  devices  and  apparatus  for  purposes 
other  than  commercial  and  biislness  adver- 
tising purposes  should  be  borne  by  the  per- 
sons using  or  operating  such  devices  and 
app>aratus  and  that  the  requirement  of  a 
nominal  fee  for  the  Issuance  of  a  permit  for 
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*  Section  3  of  L.  L.  1948,  No.  64,  reads  as 
follows: 

§  3.  Construction  Clause. — If  any  part  of 
this  local  law  or  the  application  thereof  to 
any  p>erBon  or  circumstances,  shall  for  any 
reason  be  adjudged  by  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  to  be  unconstitutional  or  in- 
valid, such  judgment  shall  not  affect,  impair 
or  invalidate  the  remainder  of  this  local  law 
or  the  application  thereof  to  other  persons 
and  clrcvtmstances,  but  shall  be  confined 
In  its  operation  to  the  section,  subdivision, 
sentence  or  part  of  the  local  law  and  the  per- 
sons and  the  circumstances  directly  Involved 
in  the  controversy  in  which  such  Judgment 
shall  have  been  rendered.  It  Is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  Intent  of  the  Council  that 
this  local  law  would  have  been  adopted  if 
such  invalid  section,  provision,  subdivision, 
sentence  or  part  of  the  local  law  or  applica- 
tion not  been  Included. 


such  use  and  operation  as  hereinafter  pre- 
scribed is  Intended  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
regulating  such  use  or  operation  for  the 
health,  welfare  and  safety  of  all  tbe  people. 

b.  Definitions.  As  tised  In  this  section: 

1.  The  term  "soiuid  device  or  apparatus" 
shall  mean  any  radio  device  or  apparatus,  or 
any  device  or  apparatus  tor  the  amplification 
of  any  sounds  from  any  radio,  phonograph, 
or  other  sound-making  or  sound-producing 
device,  or  any  device  or  apparatus  for  the 
reproduction  or  amplification  of  the  human 
voice  or  other  sounds; 

2.  The  phrase  "to  use  or  operate  any  sound 
device  or  apparatus  In,  on,  near  or  adjacent 
to  any  public  street,  park  or  place,"  shall 
mean  to  use  or  operate  or  cause  to  be  used 
or  operated  any  sound  device  or  apparatus  in 
front  or  outside  of  any  building,  place  or 
premises,  or  In  or  through  any  window,  door- 
way or  opening  of  such  building,  place  or 
premises,  abutting  on  or  adjacent  to  a  public 
street,  park  or  place,  or  in  or  upon  any  ve- 
hicle operated,  standing  or  being  In  or  on  any 
public  street,  park  or  place,  where  the  sounds 
therefrom  may  be  heard  upon  any  public 
street,  park  or  place,  or  from  any  stand,  plat- 
form or  other  structure,  or  from  any  other 
airplane  or  other  device  used  for  fiylng,  fly- 
ing over  the  city,  or  on  a  boat  or  on  the 
waters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  or 
anywhere  on  the  public  streets,  parks  or 
places. 

c.  Use  and  operation  of  the  sound  devices 
and  apparatus  for  commercial  and  business 
advertising  purposes.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  use  or  operate  any  sound  device 
or  apparatus  in,  on,  near  or  adjacent  to  any 
public  street,  park  or  place,  for  commercial 
and  business  advertising  purpose. 

d.  Use  and  operation  of  sound  devices  and 
apparatus  for  other  than  commercial  and 
business  advertising  purposes;  permit  re- 
quired. It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  use  or  operate  any  sound  device  or  ap- 
paratus, in,  on,  near  or  adjacent  to  any 
public  street,  park  or  place,  unless  he  shall 
have  first  obtained  a  permit  to  be  issued  by 
the  commissioner  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
prescribed  and  unless  he  shall  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  prescribed  in  such  permit. 

e.  Applications. — Each  applicant  for  a  per- 
mit to  use  or  operate  a  sound  device  or  ap- 
paratus in,  on,  near  or  adjacent  to  any  public 
street,  park  or  place  shall  file  a  written  ap- 
plication with  the  commissioner,  at  the  po- 
lice precinct  covering  the  area  in  which  such 
sound  device  or  apparatus  is  to  be  used  or 
operated,  at  least  five  days  prior  to  the  date 
upon  which  sound  device  or  apparatus  is  to 
be  used  or  operated.  Such  application  shall 
describe  the  specific  location  in  which  such 
sound  device  or  apparatus  is  proposed  to  be 
used  or  operated,  the  day  and  the  hour  or 
hours  during  which  It  is  proposed  to  be  used 
or  operated,  the  volume  of  sound  which  is 
proposed  to  be  used  measured  by  decibels  or 
any  other  efficient  method  of  measuring 
sound,  and  such  other  pertinent  information 
as  the  commissioner  may  deem  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

f.  Issuance  of  permit;  terms. — The  com- 
missioner shall  not  deny  a  permit  for  any 
specific  time,  location  or  use,  to  any  applicant 
who  complies  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  except  for  one  or  more  of  the  reasons 
specified  in  subdivision  g  hereof  or  for  non- 
payment of  the  fee  prescribed  in  subdivision 
h  hereof,  or  to  prevent  over-lapping  in  the 
granting  of  permits.  Each  permit  issued 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  describe  the 
specific  location  in  which  such  sound  device 
or  apparatus  may  be  used  or  operated  there- 
under, the  exact  period  of  time  for  which 
such  apparattis  or  device  may  be  operated  in 
such  location,  the  maximum  volume  of 
sound  which  may  be  employed  In  such  use 
or  operation  and  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  bo  necessary,  for  the  purpose 
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of  securing  the  health,  safety,  comfort,  con- 
venience and  peaceful  enjoyment  by  the  peo- 
ple of  their  right  to  use  the  public  streets, 
parks  or  places  for  street,  park  or  other 
public  purposes,  protecting  the  health,  wel- 
fare and  safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  and  secixring  the  peace,  quiet  and  com- 
fort of  the  neighboring  inhabitants. 

g.  Special  restrictions. — The  commissioner 
shall  not  issue  any  permit  for  the  use  of  a 
sound  device  or  apparatus: 

1.  In  any  location  within  five  hundred 
feet  of  a  school,  courthouse  or  church,  duilng 
the  hours  of  school,  court  or  worship,  re- 
spectively, or  within  five  hundred  leet  of  any 
hospital  or  similar  Institution; 

2.  In  any  location  where  the  commissioner, 
upon  Investigation,  shall  determine  that  the 
conditions  of  vehicular  or  pedestrian  traffic 
or  both  are  such  that  the  use  of  such  a  de- 
vice or  apparatus  will  constitute  a  threat  to 
the  safety  of  pedestrians  or  vehicular  op- 
erations; 

3.  In  any  location  where  the  commissioner, 
upon  investigation,  shall  determine  that  con- 
ditions of  overcrowding  or  of  street  repair 
or  other  physical  conditions  are  such  that  the 
use  of  a  sound  device  or  apparatus  will  de- 
prive the  public  of  the  right  to  the  safe, 
comfortable,  convenient  and  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment of  any  public  street,  park  or  place  for 
street,  park  or  other  public  purposes,  or  will 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  safety  of  pedes- 
trians or  vehicle  operators: 

4.  In  or  on  any  vehicle  or  other  device 
while  it  is  In  transit;  or 

3.  Between  the  hours  of  ten  p.m.  and  nine 
am. 

h.  Pees. — Each  applicant  for  a  permit  Issued 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  pay 
a  fee  of  five  dollars  for  the  use  of  each 
sound  device  or  apparatus  for  each  day,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  permits  for  the  use  of 
such  sound  devices  or  apparatus  shall  be 
Issued  to  any  bureau,  commission,  board  or 
department  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, the  state  of  New  York,  and  the  city 
of  New  York,  without  fee. 

i.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  the  use  or  operation  of  any  sound 
device  or  apparatus  by  any  church  or  syna- 
gogue on  or  within  Its  own  premises,  in  con- 
nection with  the  religious  rites  or  ceremonies 
of  such  church  or  synagogtie. 

j.  Violations — Any  person  who  shall  violate 
any  provision  of  this  section,  upyon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  twenty-five  dollars  or  imprison- 
ment for  thirty  days,  or  both. 

k.  Rules  and  regulations — The  commis- 
sioner shall  have  the  power  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(As  amended  by  L.  L.  1939,  No.  172,  Novem- 
ber 20;  as  renumbered  by  L.  L.  1942,  No.  50, 
October  29;  and  as  amended  by  L.  L.  1948, 
No.  64,  October  1.) 

New  York,  New  York 

Building  Code,  Sub-Article  1208 

Sub-article  1208.0     Noise  control  In  mutiple 

dwellings 

j  C26-1208.1.  Requirements. — Interior 

walls,  partitions,  floor-celling  constructions, 
and  mechanical  equlpntent  in  spaces  or 
buildings  of  occupancy  group  J-2  shall  be 
designed  and  constructed  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  article,  to  provide 
minimum  protection  for  each  dwelling  unit 
from  extraneous  noises  emanating  from 
other  dwelling  units  and  from  mechanical 
equipment.  In  addition,  airborne  sound  from 
exterior  mechanical  equipment  of  buildings 
in  any  occupancy  group  shall  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  this  article. 

(a)  Field  testing. — Where  conditions  In- 
dicate that  the  installed  construction  or 
equipment  does  not  meet  the  noise  contrcd 
prescribed  In  this  article,  measurements  shall 
be  taken  to  determine  conformance  or  non- 
conformance. For  conformance  with  this  ar- 
ticle, the  results  of  such  measurements  shall 
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not  fail  by.  mor«  than  2  db  to  meet  tbe  re- 
quirements In  any  octave  band,  or  by  more 
than  two  points  to  meet  any  STC  or  INB 
requirements. 

(b)  Materials  or  assemblies  of  materials 
utilized  to  meet  noise  control  requirements 
shall  comply  wtlh  load  bearing,  fire  protec- 
tion or  other  applicable  requirements  of  this 
code  for  walls,  partitions  and  floor-celling 
constructions. 

i  C26-1208.2  Acoustical  isolation  of  dwell- 
ing units. — 

(a)  Airborne  noise. — 

(1)  Walls,  partitions,  and  floor-ceiling 
constructions  separating  dwelling  units  from 
each  other  or  from  public  halls,  corridors,  or 
stairs  shall  have  a  minimum  sound  trans- 
mission class  (STC)  rating  of  45  for  airborne 
noise.  This  requirement  shall  not  apply  to 
dwelling  unit  entrance  doors.  However,  such 
doors  shall  fit  closely  and  not  be  undercut. 
For  permits  Issued  after  January  first  nlne- 
teen-seventy-two,  the  8.T.C.  required  shall 
be  50  for  airborne  noise  and  dwelling  unit 
entrance  doors  shall  at  that  time,  have  a 
minimum  STC.  of  35. 

(2)  STC  ratings  shall  be  obtained  by  tests 
conducted  In  accordance  with  the  procedures 
of  reference  standard  RS  12-2  except  as  pro- 
vided In  (3)  below. 

(3)  The  STC  ratings  of  construction  as- 
semblies as  listed  in  reference  standard  RS 
12-2  may  be  used  to  determine  conformance 
with  the  requirements  of  ( 1 )  above  and  with 
any  other  section  that  requires  a  specific 
STC  rating. 

(4)  Penetrations  or  opienlngs  in  walls  par- 
titions, or  floors  for  pipe  sleeves,  medicine 
cabinets,  hampers,  electric  devices,  or  similar 
items  shall  be  packed,  sealed,  lined,  back- 
plastered,  or  otherwise  isolated  by  sufficient 
mass  to  maintain  the  required  STC  ratlngB. 

(5)  Where  grlllee,  registers,  or  dlffusers  in 
one  dwelling  unit  are  connected  by  ductwork 
with  grilles,  registers,  or  dlffusers  In  another 
dwelling  unit,  and  where  such  connecting 
duct  Lb  leas  than  7  ft.  long,  it  shall  be  lined 
with  duct  lining;  otherwise,  an  approved 
sound  attenuating  device  shall  be  installed 
therein.  Duct  lining  shall  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  article  13. 

(b)  Structure-borne  noise. — 

(1)  noor-oelllng  constructions  separating 
dwelling  units  from  each  other  or  from  pub- 
lic halls  or  corridors  shall  have  a  minimum 
impact  noise  rating  (INR)  of  0. 

(2)  Such  INR  shall  be  obtained  by  testB 
conducted  In  accordance  with  the  procedure 
of  reference  standards  RS  12-3  except  as  pro- 
vided In  (3)  below. 

(3)  The  INR  of  a  floor-ceiling  constructions 
listed  In  refM-ence  standaixl  RS  12-3  shall 
be  used  to  deitermlne  conformance  with  the 
requiretnents  of  (1)  above  and  with  any 
other  paragraph  that  requires  a  specific  INR. 
Constructions  shall  be  designed  and  Installed 
to  avoid  short  circuiting  the  isolation  devices 
that  are  incorporated  Into  tbe  constructions. 

§  C26-1208.3  Noise  oontrtri  of  mechanical 
equipment. — 

(a)  Minimum  airborne  noise  insulation  re- 
quirements.— 

(1)  Boiler  rooms. — Boiler  roocns  adjoining 
dwelling  spaces,  either  vertically  or  horizon- 
tally, shall  be  separated  therefrom  by  fioor- 
celling  or  partition  canstruoUons  having  a 
minimum  STC  rating  of  50. 

(2)  Mechanical  equipment  spaces. — Spaces 
or  shafts  containing  air  conditioning,  refrig- 
eration, or  ventilating  equipment,  elevator 
machinery,  or  other  mechanical  equipment 
shall  be  separated  both  vertically  and  hori- 
zontally frcmv  dwelling  units  by  constructions 
that  wUl  provide  a  minimum  STC  rating  of 
50.  Spaces  or  shafts  containing  equipment 
totaling  more  than  75  rated  h.p.  shall  not  be 
located  vertically  or  horizontally  adjacent  to 
dwelling  units  tinless  the  total  sound  power 
level  output  of  all  the  equipment  In  the 
space  or  shaft  Is  certified  not  to  exceed  the 
maximum  soundpower  levels  of  table  12-3  In 
any  octave  band.   Such  sound  power  level 
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ratings  shall  be  obtained  by  test  conducted 
In  accordance  with  the  procediu-es  of  refer- 
ence standard  RS  12-6. 

a.  Ventilating  openings  into  mechanical 
equipment  spaces. — Ventilating  openings 
into  boiler  rooms  and  other  mechanical 
equipment  spaces  shall  not  be  located  in 
yards  or  courts  where  there  are  windows 
opening  from  living  quarters,  unless  such 
ventilating  openings  are  provided  with  sound 
attenuating  devices  If  needed  to  limit  noise 
transmission  to  NC-40  (noise  criterion) 
levels  in  the  exposed  dwelling  units.  For  per- 
mits issued  after  Jeinuary  first,  nineteen 
seventy-two,  the  permissible  noise  levels 
shall  not  exceed  NC-35. 

b.  Noise  criteria  requirements. — Noise  cri- 
teria requirements  prescribed  in  this  article 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  reference  stand- 
ard RS  12-4. 

TABLE  12-3— MAXIMUM  SOUND  POWER  LEVELS  PER- 
MIHED  IN  MECHANICAL  SPACES  OR  SHAFTS  ADJOIN- 
ING DWELLING   SPACES 


mid- 

Maximum  sound 
level  db  • 

power 

OcUva  bands,  c.p.s. 
frequency 

db 

relO-u 
watu 

db  re  10-" 

(Mtt* 

63 

125 

250 

500 

1000 

101 
101 
103 
IDS 
102 
101 
M 
96 

91 

1 

92 

2000 

4000 

8000 

91 
•9 
86 

a.  The  maximum  sound  power  levels  stiall  be  reduced  5  db  in 
any  Ktave  band  where  the  equipment  data  indicate  pure  tone 
generation.  The  presence  of  pure  tones  may  be  determined  by 
means  of  H  octave  band  analysis.  The  criterion  lor  a  significant 
pure-tone  component  shall  be  an  audible  pure-tone  sound 
togetber  with  an  increase  of  the  sound  pressure  level  in  the 
corresponding  !)  octave  band  above  the  mean  of  the  2  adiacent 
■-S  of  at  least 

b.  For  permits  issued  after  Jan.  1,  1972.  the  maximum  sound 
power  levels  shall  be  changed  as  follows: 


Octave  band,  c.p.s., 
midfrequency 


dSre 
lO-uwatt 


dBr* 

10-uwitl 


63 

99 

89 

125...- 

97 

97 

250 

199 

99 

1000          

97 

99 

C7 

2000 

99 

♦000 

. 

93 

81 

8C00 

... 

91 

91 

Center  frequency 

ol  H  octave 

band 

40- 

160- 

215- 

630- 

l.OOfr- 

125 

250 

500 

.000 

10.000 

Increase  in  sound 

pressure  level 

(db) 

6 

4 

3 

2 

m 

(3)  Ductwork. — Ducts  serving  dwelling 
units  shall  be  lined  with  duct  lining  for  at 
least  20  ft.  from  the  fan  discharge  or  intake: 
otherwise,  an  approved  sound  attenuating 
device  shall  be  installed  therein.  All  toilet 
exhaust  ducts  shall  be  lined  with  duct  lin- 
ing for  at  least  20  ft.  upstream  of  the  exhaust 
fan  intake,  otherwise,  an  approved  sound 
attenuating  device  shall  be  installed  therein. 
Duct  lining  shall  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  article  13. 

(4)  Exterior  mechanical  equipment. — 
Mechanical  equipment  In  a  building  in  any 
occupancy  group,  when  located  outside  of  the 
building  In  a  yard  or  court  or  on  a  roof,  or 
where  the  equipment  opens  to  the  exterior 
of  the  building,  shall  be  subject  to  the  noise 
output  limitations  given  In  table  12-4  where 
one  or  more  windows  of  a  dwelling  unit  In 
any  building  In  occupancy  groups  J-1,  J-3, 
or  J-3  Is  located  within  a  sphere  of  100  ft. 
radius  whoee  center  is  any  part  of  the  equip- 
ment or  its  housing,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  sound  pressure  levels,  in  octave 
bands,  of  the  exterior  mechanical  equipment 
as  measured  within  tbe  dwelling  unit  do  not 
exceed  the  levels  given  In  table  12-5. 
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Minimum  distance 
from  equipment  to 
exterior  window 
(ft)' 


12.. 
25.. 
50.. 
100. 


<  For  permits  issued 
mechanical  equipment 


aftkr  Jan.  1, 1972,  the  permitted  maximum  sound  power  levels  for  exterior 
ad  Dining  buildings  shall  be  changed  as  follows: 


FMt 

12.. 
25.. 
50.. 
100. 

12.. 
25.. 
50.. 

too. 


Octave  bands— dB  re  10-u  watt 

97 
104 
110 
116 

90 
96 
102 

108 

83           78          75           73 

89           84           81           79 

95           90          87           85 

101           96           93           91 

72 
78 
84 
90 

71 

// 

83 

89 

Octave  band»-dB  re  10-u  watt 

87 
94 

lOO 
106 

80 
86 

92 
98 

73          68          65           63 
79           74           71           69 
85           80          77           75 
91           86           83           81 

62 
68 
74 
80 

61 

6/ 

li 

/9 

OUlrPUT  LIMITATIONS  FOR  EXTERIOR 
MAXIMUM  SOUND  PRESSURE 


PWENT 


•  Ottave  bands, 
centeHwquency  (c.p.i) 


63 

125 

250 

500 

1000 

2000 

4000 

8000 


I  Measurements  shall 
and  octave  band  analy 
acoustically  before  and  alte 
equipment  used   shall   ri|eet 
standards  RS  12-6. 

-'  For   permits    issued 
sound  pressure  levels  shall 
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TABLE  12-4  -MAXIMUM  SOUND  POWER  LEVELS  PERMITTED  FOR  EXTERIOR  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  ADJOINING  BUILDINGS 


Maximum  sound  power  leveis  in  octave  bands-db  re  lO-o  watts  > 


Octave  bands  c.p.s.  mid  frequency 


63 


125 


250 


500      1,000      2.000      4,000       8,000 


99 
103 
107 

no 


92 
96 
100 
103 


88 
92 
96 
99 


84 
88 
92 
95 


82 
86 
90 
93 


82 
86 
90 
93 


82 
86 
90 
93 


82 
86 
90 
93 


Minimum  distance 
from  equipment  to 
eitehor  window 
((t.)« 


Maximum  sound  power  levels  in  octave  bands-db  re  10-<>  watts  < 
Octave  bands-db  re  lO-u  watts 


63 


125 


250 


500     1,000     2,000     4,000       8.000 


12 89  82  78  74  72  72  72  72 

25 93  86  82  78  76  76  76  76 

50 97  90  86  82  80  80  80  80 

lOO 100  93  89  85  83  83  83  83 


'  The  minimum  distance  shall  be  measured  in  a  straight  line  regardless  of  obstructions.  Interpo- 
lated levels  may  be  used  tor  distances  between  those  given  in  this  table.  See  note  a.  at  end  of 
table  12-3. 

(1)  In  the  event  sound  power  level  data  for  the  exterior  mechanical  equipment  is  notavailable, 
the  sound  pressure  levels  in  octave  bands,  of  the  exterior  mechanical  equipment  shall  be  measured! 

(2)  The  measurements  shall  be  obtained  with  the  microphone  of  the  measuring  equipment  located 
at  the  interior  of  the  dwelling  unit  affected  in  a  line  with  the  window  nearest  the  exterior  mechanical 
equipment.  The  window  shall  be  fully  open  and  the  microphone  shall  be  located  3  ft.  away  Irom 
the  open  portion  of  the  window. 

(3)  Measurements  shall  be  obtained  during  times  when  the  ambient  sound  pressure  levels  in 
octave  bands,  are  at  least  6  db  lower  at  all  octave  bands  than  the  sound  pressure  levels  measured 
with  the  exterior  equipment  operating.  By  ambient  sound  pressure  levels  is  meant  the  measured 
sound  pressure  levels,  at  the  above  described  measuring  location,  with  the  exterior  equipment 
not  in  operation. 


TABLE  12-5.-NOISE 
MECHANICAL  EQUI 
LEVEL  1 ' 

(Not  to  be  exceed  in  any  octave  bands] 


Decibels 
re  0  0002  microbar 


64 
57 
51 
45 
41 
39 
38 
37 


obtained  with  a  sound  level  meter 

calibrated  both  electronically  and 

r  the  measurements  are  made.  The 

the  requirements  of  reference 


after   Jan.    1.    1972,   the   maximum 
be  changed  as  follows: 


Octave  bands  cen 

9r                             Decibels 

frequencies  (c.p. 

.)                      re  0.0002  microbar 

63 

61 

125 

53 

250 

46 

500 

40 

1000 

36 

2000 

34 

4000 

33 

8000 

32 

(b)  Minimum  txucture-bome  noise  and 
vibration  Isolatloi  requirements. — All  isola- 
tors used  In  accoi  dance  with  the  following 
requirements  shal  be  approved. 

(1)  Boiler  rooms 
(a)  Boilers. — All]  boilers  supported  on  floors 

above  a  story  havikig  dwelling  uiUts  shall  be 
supported  on  resiUfent  isolators  having  a  min- 
imum static  deflection  of  1  in.  The  isolators 
shall  be  Installed  directly  under  the  struc- 
tural frame  of  th^  boiler. 

b.  Boiler  breedhing  and  piping. — When 
boilers  are  equipped  with  mechanical  draft 
fans,  the  boiler  tireecbing  and  piping  that 
Is  supported  from  or  on  slabs,  floors,  or  walls 
that  are  contiguous  to  dwelling  unit  shall  be 
supported  for  a  distance  of  50  pipe  diameters 
on  or  from  resilleint  Isolators.  Each  isolator 
shall  have  a  minimum  static  deflection  of 
1  In. 

(2)  Incinerates  ch|u-glng  chubee. — 

a.  Metal  chutes. — Metal  chutes,  metal 
chute  supports,  aitd/or  metal  chute  bracing, 
shall  be  free  of  dltect  contact  with  the  shaft 
enclosure  and  tha  openings  provided  in  the 
floor  construction.  Metal  chutes  shall  be 
realllently  supported  at  each  structural  sup- 
port location.  Isolators  shall  provide  a  mini- 
mum static  defle<3tlon  of  0.30  In.  All  chutes 
shall  be  plumb. 


b.    Masonry    chutes. — The    Interior    chute 
wall  shall  be  plumb  and  without  obstructions 
for  the  full  height  of  the  shaft  and  shall 
have  a  smooth  Interior  finish. 
(3)   Piping.— 

a.  Metal  piping  connected  to  power  driven 
equipment  shall  be  reslllently  supported 
from  or  on  the  building  structure  for  a 
distance  of  60  pipe  diameters  from  the  power 
driven  equipment.  The  resilient  Isolators 
shall  have  a  minimum  static  deflection  of  1 
In.  for  all  piping  with  a  4  In.  or  larger  actual 
outside  diameter  and  14  ^Q-  ^o^  piping  with 
less  than  a  4  in.  in  actual  outside  diameter. 
Piping  connected  to  fluid  pressure -reduc- 
ing valves,  shall  be  reslllently  Isolated  for  a 
distance  of  50  pipe  diameters  from  pressure 
reducing  valves  and  isolators  shall  provide 
a  minimum  static  deflection  of  V2  In. 

b.  Equipment  such  as  heat  exchangers,  ab- 
sorption refrigeration  machines,  etc.,  that  Is 
located  on  any  floor  or  roof  other  than  a  floor 
on  grade,  and  that  Is  not  power  driven  but 
is  connected  by  metal  piping  to  power  driven 
equipment,  shall  be  resllently  supported 
from  or  on  the  building  structure,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  50  pipe  diameters  from  the  power 
driven  equipment.  The  resilient  supports 
shall  be  vibration  isolators  having  a  mini- 
mum static  reflection  of  1  in.  and  shall 
Incorporate  approved  resilient  pads  having  a 
minimum  thickness  of  14  in. 

(4)  Pans. — All  fan  equipment  located  on 
any  roof  or  floor  other  than  a  floor  on  grade 
shall  be  mounted  on  or  from  vibration  iso- 
lators. Fan  equipment  with  motor  drives  sep- 
arated from  the  fan  equipment  shall  be  sup- 
port«d  on  an  Isolated  integral  rigid  struc- 
tural base  supporting  both  the  fan  and  mo- 
tor. Fan  equipment  with  motor  drives  sup- 
ported from  the  fan  equipment  shall  be 
mounted  directly  on  vibration  Isolators.  Each 
Isolator  shall  have  provision  for  leveling. 
Isolators  shall  incorporate  resilient  pads 
having  a  minimum  thickness  of  14  In.  The 
vibration  isolators  shall  provide  a  minimum 
isolator  efficiency  of  90  per  cent  of  fan  rotor 
rpm  with  a  maximum  deflection  of  2  In. 
Pans  and  compressors  of  3  h.p.  or  less  as- 
sembled In  unitary  containers  may  meet  this 
requirement  with  isolators  internal  to  the 
container  providing  the  isolators  meet  the 
above  minimum  isolator  efficiencies. 

(5)  Piimps. — All  pumpe  of  3  h.  p.  or  more 
located  on  any  floor  other  than  a  floor  on 
grade  shall  be  supported  on  vibration  Isola- 
tors having  a  minimum  Isolation  efficiency 
of  85  per  cent  at  the  lowest  disturbing  fre- 
quency. Each  insolator  shall  incorporate  a 
leveling  device  and  a  resilient  pad  having  a 
minimum  thickness  of  >4  In. 

(6)  Compressors. — Compressors  and  drives 
located  on  a  floor  other  than  a  floor  on  grade 
shall  be  mounted  on  vibration  Isolators  hav- 
ing a  minimum  Isolation  efficiency  of  85  per 


cent  at  the  lowest  disturbing  frequency. 
Each  Isolator  shall  Incorporate  a  leveling  de- 
vice and  a  resilient  pad  having  a  minimum 
thickness  of  >4  In. 

(7)  Cooling  towers. — All  moving  parts  of 
cooling  towers  located  on  a  roof  or  floor  other 
than  a  floor  on  grade  shall  be  Installed  on 
vibration  Isolators  providing  a  mlnlmtim  iso- 
lation efficiency  of  85  per  cent  at  fan  rotor 
rpm  with  a  maximum  static  deflection  of  4 
in.  Each  Isolator  shall  Incorporate  a  leveling 
device  and  a  resilient  pad  having  a  minimum 
thickness  of  V4  In. 

(8)  Evaporative  condensers. — Evaporative 
and  air  cooled  condensers  located  on  a  roof  or 
floor  other  than  a  floor  on  grade  shall  be 
mounted  on  vibration  isolators  providing  a 
minimum  Isolation  efficiency  of  85  per  cent 
at  fan  rotor  rpm  with  a  maximum  static  de- 
flection of  4  In.  Each  isolator  shall  incorpo- 
rate a  leveling  device  and  a  reelUent  pad 
having  a  minimum  thickness  of   14   In. 

(9)  Duct  connections  to  fan  equipment. — 
Flexible  connections  shall  be  Installed  be- 
tween fan  equipment  and  connecting  duct- 
work. 

( 10)  Elevator  machinery. — Gear-driven  ma- 
chinery, gearless  machinery,  motor  genera- 
tors, and  controllers  located  In  an  elevator 
machinery  room  or  shaft  on  a  roof,  or  on  a 
floor  other  than  a  floor  on  grade,  shall  be 
supported  on  vibration  isolator  p>ads  having 
a  minimum  thickness  of  V2  in. 

(c)  Maximum  permissible  air  velocities  In 
ducts. — 

(1)  Ducts  located  over  ceilings  of  dwelling 
spaces. — The  maximum  permissible  air  veloc- 
ity in  ductwork  located  over  the  ceilings  of 
dwelling  spaces  or  In  masonry  shafts  adjoin- 
ing dwelling  spaces  shall  not  exceed  the 
velocities  prescribed  In  table  12-6. 

TABLE  12-<.-MAXIMUM  PERMISSIBLE  AIR  VELOCITIES  IN 
DUCTS 


Type  of  system 


Branch 
ducts 


Submain 
ducts 


Main 
ducts 


Low  velocity  (f.p.m.).. 
High  velocity 


750 
1,000 


1,000 
2,000 


1.500 
3,000 


In  the  application  of  table  12-6  the  follow- 
ing shall  apply: 

a.  Any  duct  that  connects  directly  to  any 
terminal  device  (grille,  difTuser,  etc.)  shall 
be  classified  as  a  branch  duct  for  a  distance 
of  at  least  4  ft.  from  the  terminal  device. 

b.  Any  duct  that  connects  a  branch  duct 
to  a  main  duct  or  to  the  fan  shall  be  classified 
as  a  sub-main  duct.  No  duct  may  be  classi- 
fied as  a  submain  duct  if  it  connects  to  a 
terminal  device  by  means  of  a  connector  less 
than  4  ft.  in  length. 

c.  When  a  duct  Is  connected  to  the  fan  and 
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two  or  more  sub-main  ducts  It  shall  be  classi- 
fied as  a  main  duct. 

d.  The  maximum  velocities  shown  In  table 
12-6  for  low  velocity  ductwork  shall  apply  In 
all  cases  except  where  a  system  of  round 
ductwork  Is  used  and  an  acoustic  air  control 
device  with  self-contained  attenuation  com- 
ponents Is  located  In  the  duct  work  prior  to 
each  air  terminal  device.  Branch  ducts.  If 
any,  connecting  the  acoustic  air  control  de- 
vices to  the  terminals  shall  not  have  air 
velocities  exceeding  750  fpm.  Maximum 
power  level  ratings  for  the  acoustic  air  con- 
trol devices  shall  be  3  db  less  than  the  values 
shown  in  table  12-7. 

(d)  Maximum  permissible  sound  power 
levels  of  fan  coll  units,  grilles,  registers,  dlf- 
fusers  and  Induction  units. — Sound  power 
level  data.  In  octave  bands,  shall  be  certified 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
C26-106.2,  for  grilles,  registers,  dlffusers  and 
Induction  units  at  design  operating  condi- 
tions and  for  coil  units  when  operating  at 
specified  cfm.  The  sound  power  levels  shall 
not  exceed  the  levels  listed  In  table  12-7  with 
measured  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  reference  standard  RS  12-5. 

TABLE    12-7.-MAXIMUM     PERMISSIBLE    SOUND    POWER 
LEVELS  FOR  TERMINAL  UNITS" 


Octave  bands,  cp.s. 
midfrequency 

Sound  power  levels,  db 

db  re  10-u    db  re  10-a  watts 

63 

125 

250 

500 

1000        

79                        69 
73                        63 
67                         57 
62                         52 
5S                          49 

20OO            

57                        47 

40OO 

54                            44 

8000            

53                            43 

1  For  permits  issued  after  Jan.  1,  1972,  the  maximum  permis- 
sible sound  power  level  for  terminal  units  shall  be  changed  as 

follows: 


Octave  bands 

c.p.s. 

midfrequencies 


Sound  power  levels 


dbrelO-uwatts    db  re  10-»  watts 


63 76  66 

125 69  59 

250 62  52 

500 57  47 

1,000 54  44 

2,000 5Z  42 

4,000 «  39 

8,000... 48  38 

Local  Laws  of  Thb  Crrr  of  New  York 
FOR  THE  Year  1968 

A    LOCAL    LAW 

To  amend  the  New  York  city  charter  In  re- 
lation to  the  consolidation  of  certain  agen- 
cies Into  an  environmental  protection 
administration,  prescribing  the  functions, 
powers  and  duties  of  such  administration 
and  repealing  certain  portions  of  the 
chEUter 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Council  as  follows: 
Section  1.  The  New  York  city  charter  Is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  a  new  chapter,  to 
be  chapter  fifty-seven  to  read  as  follows: 
Chapter  57 
Environmental  Protection  Administration 
§  1400.      Administration;       administrator. 
There  shall  be  an  environmental  protection 
administration,  the  head  of  which  shall  be 
the    administrator    of    environmental    pro- 
tection. 

§  1401.  Officials  of  the  administration.  The 
mayor  may  appoint  such  number  of  deputy 
administrators  and  commissioners  in  the 
envlroimiental  protection  administration, 
within  the  appropriation  of  that  administra- 
tion, as  are  authorized  by  this  charter  or  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  administrator  may  appoint  such 
number  of  deputy  commissioners,  asalstant 
administrators  and  other  officers  of  the  ad- 
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ministration  who  are  In  the  exempt  class 
of  the  civil  service  as  are  within  the  appro- 
priation for  that  administration  and  are  au- 
thorized by  this  charter  or  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  However, 
the  total  number  of  deputy  administrators, 
assistant  administrators,  commissioners,  and 
deputy  commissioners  shall  not  exceed  nine- 
teen. In  order  to  authorize  any  office  specified 
within  this  section,  the  mayor  shall  send  a 
message  to  the  council  specifying  that  office 
and  include  therein  Its  title,  purpose,  func- 
tions, powers,  duties  and  the  qualifications, 
if  any.  required  to  hold  such  office.  The  order 
shall  become  effective  and  the  office  shall  be 
authorized  on  the  sixtieth  day  after  Introduc- 
tion unless  the  authorization  of  such  office 
be  specifically  disapproved  by  the  council 
within  such  time.  Any  office  which  has  been 
authorized  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  may  be  abolished  by  the  same  pro- 
cedure under  which  It  was  authorized  or  by 
local  law. 

§  1402.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  adminis- 
trator. The  administrator  shall  have  the 
power  to  exercise  or  delegate  any  of  the  func- 
tions, powers  and  duties  vested  in  him  or  In 
the  administration  by  this  chapter  or  other- 
wise. In  the  performance  of  his  functions, 
the  administrator  shall  have,  in  addition  to 
such  others  as  may  be  conferred  upon  him 
from  time  to  time  by  law.  the  power  and 
duty: 

1.  to  analyze  the  needs  of  the  city  with  re- 
spect to  the  matters  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  administration,  prepare  Interme- 
diate and  long  range  programs  designed  to 
meet  such  needs,  and  establish  priorities 
among  them; 

2.  to  prepare  and  transmit  the  budget  esti- 
mates of  the  administration  as  prescribed 
by  law; 

3.  to  supervise  the  execution  and  manage- 
ment of  all  programs,  activities  and  expend- 
itures of  the  administration;  and 

4.  to  the  extent  to  which  the  organization 
of  the  administration  is  not  prescribed  by 
law,  and  In  accordance  wlh  such  standards 
and  policies  as  may  be  established  by  the 
mayor,  to  organize  the  administration  into 
departments,  divisions,  bureaus,  boards  or 
offices  and  make  assignments  of  powers  and 
duties  among  them  and  from  time  to  time 
change  such  organization  or  assignments. 

§  1403.  Functions  of  the  administration. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  ad- 
ministration shall  perform  all  those  func- 
tions and  operations  performed  by  the  city 
of  New  York  which  relate  to  the  cleanliness 
of  the  streets,  the  disposal  of  wastes,  the  pro- 
vision of  a  pure,  wholesome  and  adequate 
supply  of  water  and  the  prevention  of  air 
and  water  pollution  and  of  noise  disturbance. 
Including,  without  limitation,  the  following: 

1.  Sanitation,  (a)  With  respect  to  sanita- 
tion, the  administration  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing functions: 

(1)  the  sweeping,  cleaning,  sprinkling, 
flushing,  washing  and  sanding  of  the  streets; 

(2)  the  removal  and  disposition  of  ashes, 
street  sweepings,  garbage,  refuse,  rubbish  and 
waste; 

(3)  the  removal  of  ice  and  snow  from  the 
streets; 

(4)  the  removal  of  Incumbrances  from 
streets  and  the  storage  or  disposal  of  such 
Incumbrances  In  accordance  with  regulations 
adopted  by  the  board  of  estimate,  except  that 
such  board  may  provide  by  regulation  that 
the  removal  and  storage  of  household  effects 
or  other  chattels  shall  be  a  responsibility  of 
the  general  services  administration; 

(5)  the  operation,  maintenance  and  use  of 
Incinerators  or  other  plants  or  equipment  for 
the  destruction  or  disposition  of  ashes,  street 
sweepings,  garbage,  refuse,  rubbish  and 
waste. 

(b)  The  administration  may  adopt  regula- 
tions specifying  the  kind  of  ashes,  garbage, 
refuse,  rubbish  or  other  material  or  substance 
that  will  be  collected  by  the  city,  from  whom 
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it  will  be  taken,  the  manner  in  which  It  shall 
be  arranged  or  sorted,  the  time  when  it  will 
be  collected  and  the  place  at  which  It  shall 
be  deposited  for  collection,  and  muy  prescribe 
civil  penalties  for  a  violation  thereof.  Every 
such  regulation  shall  be  filed  with  the  city 
clerk,  shall  be  published  in  the  City  Record 
and  shall  not  take  effect  until  so  filed  and 
published. 

(c)  Such  regulations  shall  be  enforced  by 
order  of  the  administration.  Such  order  shall 
be  addressed  to  the  owner  or  owners,  lessees 
or  occupants  of  the  building,  structure,  en- 
closure, vessel,  place  or  premises  affected 
thereby;  but  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to 
designate  such  owner  or  owners,  lessees  or 
occupants  by  name  In  such  order,  but  the 
premises  shall  be  designated  In  the  address 
so  that  the  same  may  readily  identified.  Serv- 
ice of  any  such  order  may  be  made  by  de- 
livery of  a  copy  thereof  to  the  owner  or 
any  one  of  several  owners,  to  a  lessee  or  any 
one  of  several  lessees,  or  to  any  person  shall 
cease  to  record  the  flow  of  water  or  where  a 
meter  shall  have  been  removed,  and  charge 
of  the  premises,  then  by  affixing  a  copy  of 
such  order  prominently  upon  the  premises.  If 
such  order  be  not  compiled  with  within  the 
time  specified  therein,  the  administration 
shall  prosecute  the  person  or  corporation 
liable  therefor  for  the  penalty  prescribed  by 
the  regulation  violated  in  furtherance  of 
which  such  order  shall  have  been  Issued  and 
served. 

(d)  The  administration  may  adopt  regula- 
tions controlling  the  use  of  sidewalks  and 
gutters  by  abutting  owners  and  occupants  for 
the  disposition  of  sweepings,  garbage,  refuse 
or  rubbish,  and  may  provide  that  the  viola- 
tion thereof  shall  be  punishable  by  civil 
penalty,  fine  or  Imprlsoiunent.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  be  submitted  to  the  council  and 
when  approved  by  It  shall  be  published  and 
enforced  in  like  manner  as  local  laws. 

(e)  When  used  in  this  subdivision  one 
"street"  Includes  street,  avenue,  road,  alley, 
lane,  highway,  parkway,  boulevard,  con- 
course, driveway,  culvert  and  crosswalk,  and 
every  class  of  public  road,  square  and  place, 
except  a  wharf,  pier,  bulkhead  or  slip  by 
law  committed  to  the  cutsody  and  control 
of  any  other  agency  or  department. 

2.  Air  pollution  control.  The  administra- 
tion, subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol the  emission  Into  the  open  air  of  harm- 
ful or  objectionable  substances.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  smoke,  soot,  fly  ash,  dust, 
fumes,  gas,  vapors,  odors  and  any  products 
of  combustion  or  incomplete  combustion  re- 
sulted from  the  use  of  fuel  burning  equip- 
ment or  from  the  heating  of  fuels  or  refuse. 
It  shall  enforce  all  laws,  rules  and  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  such  emissions.  It  shall 
make  such  investigations  and  studies  as  may 
be  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  such  enforce- 
ment and  of  controlling  and  eliminating  air 
pollution,  and  for  such  purpose  shall  have 
power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  to  take  their  testimony  under  oath. 

3.  Noise  abatement.  The  administration 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  all  laws, 
rules  and  regulations  to  eliminate  noise  dis- 
turbances. It  shall  make  such  investigations 
and  studies  as  may  be  desirable  to  develop 
permissible  sound  levels,  and  to  correct  prob- 
lems related  to  noise  control,  and.  for  such 
purposes  shall  have  power  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  to  take  their 
testimony  under  oath. 

4.  Water  resources.  With  respect  to  water 
resources,  the  administration  shall  have  the 
following  functions : 

(a)  to  have  charge  and  control: 

(1)  of  all  structures  and  property  con- 
nected with  the  supply  and  distribution  of 
water  for  public  use  not  owned  by  pnlvate 
corporations.  Including  all  fire  and  drinking 
hydrants  and  all  water  meters: 

(2)  of  furnishing  the  water  supply  and 
maintaining  its  quality,  and  of  the  Investlga- 
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Uon  for  and  the  instruction  of  all  wotkM 
necessary  to  deliver  the  proper  and  required 
quantity  at  water  With  ample  reserve  for  con- 
tingencies and  future  demands; 

(3)  of  Tn^fcing  imd  enforcing  rules  and 
regulations  governing  and  restricting  the  use 
and  supply  of  water;  and 

(4)  of  makin,;  rules  and  regulations,  sub- 
ject to  the  approvad  of  the  board  of  estimate, 
fixing  uniform  annual  charges  and  extra  and 
miscellaneous  chavges  for  the  supply  of  wa- 
ter, metM'  rates  and  minimum  cheirgee  for 
the  supply  of  water  by  meter,  annual  service 
charges  and  charged  for  meters  and  their  con- 
nections and  for  their  setting,  repair  and 
maintenance  and  charges  for  water  where 
a  meter  shall  fall  t©  register  correctly  or  shall 
cease  to  record  tHe  flow  of  water  or  where 
a  meter  shall  hate  been  removed,  and  In 
cases  in  which  no  fines  are  fixed  by  provision 
of  law.  of  fixing  aad  collecting  fines  for  vio- 
lations of  rules  and  regulations;  but  no  fines 
shall  be  imposed  against  any  property  unless 
notice  by  mall  addk«ssed  to  the  owner  at  the 
property,  or  If  his  name  be  unknown,  then 
to  the  "owner  or  occupant"  thereof  and  a 
hearing  be  given. 

( b )  to  examine  .into  the  sources  of  water 
supply  of  any  private  companies  supplying 
the  city  or  any  potion  thereof  or  Its  Inhabi- 
tants with  water,  to  see  that  the  same  Is 
wholesome  and  ttte  supply  Is  adequate,  to 
e.stabll^  such  rules  and  regulations  in  re- 
spect Ihereof  as  ure  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary for  the  convqnience  of  the- public,  and 
to  exercise  superintendence,  regulation  and 
control  in  respect  to  the  supply  of  water 
by  such  water  companies; 

(c)  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
to  regulate  and  control  emissions  Into  the 
water  within  and  4bout  the  city  of  New  York 
of  harmful  or  objectionable  substances,  con- 
taminants and  pollutants;  enforce  all  laws, 
rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to  such 
emissions;  make  such  investigations  and 
studies  as  may  be  desirable  for  the  purpose  of 
such  enforcement,  and  of  controlling  and 
eliminating  pollution  of  such  waters,  and 
for  such  purpose  t4  have  the  power  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  Witnesses  and  to  take  their 
testimony  under  octth. 

5.  Sewers:  (a)  The  administration  shall 
have  charge  and  control  over  the  location 
construction,  alterntlon.  repair,  maintenance 
and  operation  of  til  sewers  including  inter- 
cepting sewers  an|d  sewage  disposal  plants, 
and  of  all  matters  |n  the  several  boroughs  re- 
lating to  public  lewers  and  drainage,  and 
shall  Initiate  and  itiake  all  plans  for  drainage 
and  shall  have  charge  of  all  public  and  pri- 
vate sewers  In  accordance  with  such  plans; 
and  shall  have  clM>^e  of  the  management, 
care  and  malntenatice  of  the  sewer  and  drain- 
age systems  thereto;  and  of  the  licensing  of 
all  cisterns  and  cesspools; 

(b)  The  admlnletrator  may  adopt  regula- 
tions reqiilrlng  th0  discharge  of  sewage,  ref- 
use, factory  waste  and  trade  waste  into  the 
public  sewers  of  the  city,  or  regulating,  re- 
stricting or  prohibiting  the  use  of  public 
sewers  for  the  distharge  therein  of  any  ma- 
terials or  substance,  and  may  prescribe  civil 
penalties  for  violation  thereof.  Every  regula- 
tion adopted  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  filed  with  the  city  clerk,  shall  be  published 
in  The  Cmr  Rxcoto  and  shall  not  take  effect 
until  so  filed  and  published. 

{  1404.  Environmental  control  board.  1. 
There  shall  be  In  the  administration  an  en- 
vlroiunental  control  board  consisting  of  the 
administrator,  who  shall  be  chairman,  the 
commissioner  In  the  administration  who  is 
responsible  for  air  pollution  control,  the 
commissioner  in  the  administration  who  is 
responsible  for  w«ter  pollution  control,  and 
two  persons  who  are  not  officers  In  the  ad- 
ministration at  lenst  one  to  be  jjossessed  of 
a  broad  general  background  and  experience 
in  each  of  the  fields  of  air  pollution  control 
and  water  pollutlcn  control.  These  two  mem- 
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bers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  for  four- 
year  terms  except  the  first  of  such  persons 
taking  office  shall  be  appointed  for  a  two- 
year  term.  The  members  of  the  board  shall 
serve  without  compensation. 

2.  The  environmental  control  board,  in  ad- 
dition to  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned 
to  It  by  law,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  adopt 
and  amend  rules  not  inconsistent  with  any 
provision  of  law: 

(a)  regulating  or  prohibiting  the  emission 
Into  the  open  air  from  any  source,  whether 
fixed  or  movable,  and  whether  on  land  or 
water  of  any  harmful  or  objectionable  sub- 
stances, including,  but'  not  limited  to.  smoke, 
soot,  fly  ash,  dust,  fumes,  gas  vapors  and 
odors,  and  the  Installation,  construction  or 
alteration  of  equipment  giving  forth  such 
emissions  Into  the  open  air  Insofar  as  such 
emissions  are  effected  thereby;  and 

(b)  regulating  or  prohibiting  the  emission 
into  the  waters  within  and  about  the  city  of 
New  York  from  any  source  whether  fixed 
or  movable  and  whether  on  land  or  water  of 
any  harmful  or  objectionable  substances, 
contaminants  and  pollutants. 

Section  2.  Chapters  thirty-one.  forty-one, 
sections  683(a)  (4)  and  687  of  chapter  twenty- 
eight,  and  sections  734(1)  through  (4)  and 
736  of  chapter  thirty  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  3  Subdivision  1  of  {  93  of  the  New 
York  city  charter  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

1.  He  shall  prescribe  systems  of  accounting 
for  city  agencies  whose  revenues  arising  out 
of  the  use  of  facilities  and  services  supplied 
by  such  agency  constitute  flftv  oer  centum 
or  more  of  the  appropriation  provided  for  the 
operation  of  such  agency,  which  systems  of 
accounting  shall  conform  so  far  as  practica- 
ble to  standard  public  utility  accounting 
practices.  The  comptixiller  shall  publish  in 
his  annual  report  statistical  data  In  regard 
to  the  financial  operations  of  such  city 
agencies. 

Section  4.  Any  agency  or  officer  to  which 
are  assigned  by  this  local  law  any  functions, 
powers  and  duties  shall  exercise  such  func- 
tions. pKJwers  and  duties  in  continuation  of 
their  exercise  by  the  agency  or  officer  by 
which  the  same  were  heretofore  exercised  and 
shall  have  power  to  continue  any  biislness. 
proceeding  or  other  matter  commenced  by 
the  agency  or  officer  by  which  such  functions, 
powers  and  duties  were  heretofore  exercised. 
Any  provision  in  any  law,  rule,  regulation, 
contract,  grant  or  other  document  relating 
to  the  subject-matter  of  such  functions, 
powers  or  duties,  and  applicable  to  the  agency 
or  officer  formerly  exercising  the  same  shall, 
so  far  as  not  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  local  law.  apply  to  the  agency 
or  officer  to  which  such  functions,  powers  and 
duties  are  assigned  by  this  local  law. 

Section  6.  Any  agency  provided  for  In  this 
local  law  to  which  Is  assigned  by  this  local 
law  substantially  all  of  the  functions,  powers 
and  duties  of  one  or  more  agencies  hereto- 
fore existing  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  such  agencies  heretofore  exist- 
ing and  shall  exercise  its  powers  and  duties 
in  continuation  of  their  exercise  by  the 
agencies  by  which  the  same  were  heretofore 
exercised  and  shall  have  power  to  continue 
any  business,  proceeding  or  other  matter 
commenced  by  the  agencies  by  which  such 
powers  and  duties  were  heretofore  exercised. 
Any  provision  in  any  law,  rule,  regulation, 
contract,  grant  or  other  dociunent  relating  to 
such  formerly  existing  agencies  shall,  so  far 
as  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  local  law,  apply  to  such  agency  provided 
for  by  this  local  law. 

Section  6.  Any  rule  or  regulation  in  force 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  local  law,  and 
promulgated  by  an  agency  or  officer  whose 
power  to  promulgate  such  type  of  rule  is 
assigned  by  this  local  law  to  some  other 
agency  or  officer,  shall  continue  in  force  as 
the  rule  or  regulation  of  the  agency  or  officer 
to  whom  such  power  is  assigned,  except  as 
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such  agency  or  officer  may  hereafter  duly 
amend,  supersede,  or  repeal  such  rule  and 
regulation. 

Section  7.  All  records,  property  and  equip- 
ment whatsoever  of  any  agency  or  part 
thereof  all  the  functions,  powers  and  duties 
of  which  are  assigned  to  any  other  agency 
by  this  local  law,  shall  be  transferred  and 
delivered  to  the  agency  to  which  such  func- 
tions, (towers  and  duties  are  so  assigned,  n 
part  of  the  functions,  powers  and  duties  of 
any  agency  or  part  thereof  Is  by  this  local 
law  assigned  to  another  agency,  all  records, 
property  and  equipment  relating  thereto 
shall  be  transferred  and  delivered  to  the 
agency  to  which  such  functions,  powers  and 
duties  are  so  assigned. 

Section  8.  (a)  No  existing  right  or  remedy 
of  any  character  shall  be  lost  or  Impaired  or 
affected  by  reason  of  ^he  adoption  of  this 
local  law. 

(b)  Any  license  or  permit  in  force  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  local  law.  and  Issued  by 
an  agency  or  officer  whose  pKJwer  to  Issue 
such  type  of  license  or  permit  is  assigned  by 
this  local  law  to  some  other  agency  or  officer, 
shall  continue  In  force  according  to  Its  terms 
and  the  applicable  law  and  shall  then  be  re- 
newable In  accordance  with  applicable  law 
by  the  agency  or  officer  to  which  such  power 
is  assigned. 

Section  9.  No  action  or  proceeding,  civil  or 
criminal,  pending  at  the  time  when  this 
local  law  shall  take  effect,  brought  by  or 
against  the  city  or  any  agency  or  officer, 
shall  be  affected  or  abated  by  the  adoption 
of  this  local  law  or  by  anything  herein  con- 
tained; but  all  such  actions  or  proceedings 
may  be  continued  notwithstanding  that  func- 
tions, powers  and  duties  of  any  agency  or 
officer  party  thereto  may  by  this  local  law 
be  assigned  or  transferred  to  another  agency 
or  officer,  but  in  that  event  the  same  may  be 
prosecuted  or  defended  by  the  head  of  the 
agency  or  the  officer  to  which  such  functions, 
powers  and  duties  have  been  assigned  or 
transferred   by   this  local   law. 

Section  10.  Whenever  by  any  provision  of 
this  local  law  functions,  powers  or  duties 
are  assigned  to  any  agency  or  officer  whicli 
have  been  heretofore  exercised  by  any  other 
agency  or  officer,  all  officers  and  employees 
In  the  classified  municipal  civil  service  who 
at  the  time  when  this  local  law  shall  take 
effect  are  engaged  In  the  performance  of  such 
functions,  powers  or  duties  shall  be  trans- 
fenred  to  the  agency  to  which  such  functions, 
powers  or  duties  are  assigned  by  this  local 
law,  without  examination  and  without  af- 
fecting existing  compensation  or  pension  or 
retirement  rights,  privileges  or  obligations 
of  such  officers  and  employees. 

Section  11.  Nothing  In  this  local  law  con- 
tained shall  affect  or  Impair  the  rights  or 
privileges  of  officers  or  employees  of  the  city 
or  of  any  agency  existing  at  the  time  when 
this  local  law  shall  take  effect,  or  any  provi- 
sion of  law  In  force  at  the  time  when  this 
local  law  shall  take  effect  and  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  local  law 
in  relation  to  the  personnel,  appointment, 
ranks,  grades,  tenure  of  office,  promotion,  re- 
moval, pension  and  retirement  rights,  civil 
rights  or  any  other  rights  or  privileges  of  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  city  generally  or 
officers  of  any  agency. 

Section  12.  If  any  provision  of  this  local 
law  shall  be  held  Invalid  or  ineffective  in 
whole  or  in  part  or  inapplicable  to  any  per- 
son or  situation,  it  is  the  purpose  and  intent 
of  this  local  law  that  all  other  provisions 
hereof  shall  nevertheless  be  separate  and 
fully  effective  and  the  application  of  any 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  situations 
shall  not  be  affected. 

Section  13.  This  local  law  shall  take  effect 
on  such  date  as  the  mayor  shall  provide  by 
executive  order,  except  that  the  provisions 
of  9  1401  relating  to  authorization  of  offices 
in  the  administration  shall  take  effect  Im- 
mediately. 
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City  Code 
(16)  To  compel  the  abatement  and  re- 
moval of  all  nuisances  within  the  city  or 
upon  property  owned  by  the  city  beyond 
Its  limits  at  the  expense  of  the  person  or 
persons  causing  the  same,  or  of  the  owner 
or  occupant  of  the  ground  or  prwnlses  where- 
on the  same  may  be;  to  require  all  lands, 
lots  and  other  premises  within  the  city  to 
be  kept  clean,  sanitary  and  free  from  weeds. 
or  to  make  them  so  at  the  expense  of  the 
owners  or  occupants  thereof;  to  regulate  or 
prevent  slaughterhouses  or  other  noisome  or 
offensive  business  within  said  city,  the  keep- 
ing of  anln^,  poultry  or  other  fowl  there- 
in or  the  elycise  of  any  dangerous  or  un- 
wholes<Mne  business,  trade  or  employment 
therein;  to  regulate  the  transportation  of  all 
articles  through  the  streets  of  the  city;  to 
compel  the  abatement  of  smoke  and  dust. 
and  prevent  unnecessary  noise  therein;  to 
regulate  the  location  of  stables  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  shall  be  kept  and  con- 
structed; and  generally  to  define,  prohibit, 
abate,  suppress  and  prevent  all  things  det- 
rimental to  the  health,  morals,  comfort, 
safety,  convenience  and  welfare  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city. 

Sec  6-10.  Certain  means  of  advertisement 
prohibited.— No  bellman  or  crier,  or  dram  or 
other  instrument  causing  sound  of  any  kind, 
or  any  show  signal  or  other  other  means  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  passers-by.  except 
the  usual  aucUoneer's  flag,  shall  be  em- 
ployed, or  be  permitted  to  be  used  at  or  near 
any  auction  whatever.  Any  violation  of  thU 
secUon  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  fifty 
dollars  for  each  offense.  (Code  1950,  5  6-11.) 
Sec.  29-6.  Hospital  quiet  zones.— There  Is 
hereby  created  and  establUhed  a  "zone  of 
quiet"  in  all  territory  embraced  within  the 
dlsUnce  of  three  hundred  feet  of  every  hos- 
pital, lylng-ln  asylum,  sanatorium  and  other 
institution  for  the  treatment  of  sick  persons 
in  the  city. 

Upon  appllcaUon  of  any  hospital  In  the 
city,  approved  by  the  director  of  public  wel- 
fare, the  director  of  public  safety  shaU  place, 
or  cause  to  be  placed,  within  such  territory, 
on  poets  or  on  other  conspicuous  places,  on 
each  street  on  which  such  hospital  or  other 
institution  may  be  situated  or  upon 

Sec.  31-48.  Noise  generally.' — It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  create  any  unrea- 
sonably loud,  disturbing  and  unnecessary 
noise  in  the  city,  and  noise  of  such  character, 
intensity  and  duraUon  as  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  life  or  health  of  any  person  or  to  un- 
reasonably disturb  or  annoy  the  quiet,  com- 
fort or  repose  of  any  person  is  hereby  pro- 
hibited. 

The  following  acts,  among  others,  are  de- 
clared to  be  loud,  disturbing  and  unneces- 
sary noises  in  violation  of  this  section,  but 
said  enumeration  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
exclusive,  namely:  » 

(a)  The  sounding  of  any  horn  or  signal 
device  on  any  automobile,  motorcycle,  bus  or 
other  vehicle  while  not  in  motion,  except  as 
a  danger  signal  if  another  vehicle  is  ap- 
proaching apparently  out  of  control,  or  if  In 
motion  only  as  a  danger  signal  after  or  as 
brakes  are  being  applied  and  deceleration  of 
the  vehicle  Is  Intended;  the  creation  by 
means  of  any  such  signal  device  of  any  un- 
reasonably loud  or  harsh  sound;  and,  the 
sounding  of  such  device  for  any  unnecessary 
and  unreasonable  period  of  time. 

(b)  The  playing  of  any  television  set, 
radio,  phonograph  or  any  musical  Instrument 
in  such  a  manner  or  with  such  volume  as  to 
annoy  or  disturb  the  quiet,  comfort  or  re- 


'  For  Charter  provision  as  to  power  of  city 
to  prevent  unnecessary  noise,  see  Char.,  5  2, 
subsec.  (16) . 

As  to  sound  trucks,  see  J  J  31-69  to  31-72 
of  this  Code. 
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poee  of  persons  in  any  dwelling,  hotel  or 
other  type  of  residence. 

(c)  The  keeping  of  any  animal  which  by 
causing  frequent  or  long  continued  noise 
shall  disturb  the  comfort  and  repose  of  any 
person  in  the  vicinity  to  such  an  extent  as 
shall  constitute  a  nuisance. 

(d)  The  use  of  any  automobile,  motor- 
cycle or  vehicle  so  out  of  repair,  so  loaded  or 
In  such  manner  as  to  create  loud  and  un- 
necessary grating,  grinding,  rattling  or  other 
noises. 

(e)  The  blowing  of  any  steam  whistle  at- 
tached to  any  stationary  boiler,  except  to  give 
noUce  of  the  time  to  begin  or  stop  work  or 
as  a  warning  of  danger.' 

(f)  The  discharge  into  the  open  air  of  the 
exhaust  of  any  steam  engine,  stationary  In- 
ternal combustion  engine  or  motor  vehicle 
engine,  except  through  a  muffler  or  other  de- 
vice which  will  effectively  prevent  loud  or 
explosive  noises  therefrom.* 

(g)  The  creation  of  any  excessive  noise  on 
any  street  adjacent  to  any  school,  institution 
of  learning  or  court,  while  the  same  Is  In 
session,  or  adjacent  to  any  building  used  as 
a  place  of  public  worship,  while  being  so 
used,  or  adjacent  to  any  hoslptal.  which  un- 
reasonably interferes  with  the  workings  of 
such  school,  institution  or  court  or  the  serv- 
ices being  conducted  in  such  place  of  public 
worship,  or  which  disturbs  or  unduly  annoys 
patients  in  such  hospitals.* 

(h)  The  creation  of  a  loud  and  excessive 
noise  in  connection  with  loading  or  unload- 
ing any  vehicle  or  the  opening  and  destruc- 
tion of  bales,  boxes,  crates  and  containers. 

(1)  The  shouting  and  crying  of  peddlers, 
hawkers  and  vendors  which  disturbs  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  neighborhood. 

(J)  The  use  of  any  drtim,  loud-speaker  or 
other  Instrument  or  device  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  attention,  by  creation  of  noise,  to 
any  performance,  show  or  sale  or  display  of 
merchandise.' 

Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion for  the  first  offense,  be  fined  not  less 
than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty-five 
dollars;  upon  conviction  of  a  second  offense 
committed  within  one  year  from  the  com- 
mission of  the  first  offense,  be  fined  not  less 
than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars: 
and,  upon  conviction  of  a  third  or  any  sub- 
sequent offense  committed  within  one  year 
from  the  commission  of  the  first  offense,  be 
fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor 
more  than  one  hvmdred  dollars. 

When  any  violation  of  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  Is  committed  in  the 
presence  of  any  police  officer  while  In  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  he  shall  take  the  name 
and  addrees  of  the  person  violating  the 
same  and  shall  issue  a  summons  or  otherwise 
notify  such  person  in  writing  to  appear  be- 
fore the  police  Judge  or  the  Judge  of  the 
Juvenile  and  domestic  relations  court  of  the 
city  having  Jurisdiction,  at  a  time  to  be 
specified  in  such  summons  or  notice,  for  a 
hearing  on  said  alleged  violation.  Upon  the 
serving  of  such  summons  or  giving  of  such 
notice,  the  person  charged  with  such  vio- 
lation shall  give  his  written  promise  to  ap- 
pear at  the  time  and  place  designated. 
Should  any  such  person  refuse  to  give  such 
written  promise,  or  having  given  the  same, 
wilfully  fall  to  appear  pursuant  thereto,  such 
refusal  or  failure,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
constitute  a  violation  of  this  section,  which 
shaU  be  In  addition  to  the  charges  upon 

=  As  to  whistles  and  horns  on  locomotives, 
see  §  38-3  of  thU  Code. 

»As  to  tise  of  mufflers  on  highways,  see 
§  29-777  of  this  Code.  As  to  mufflers  on 
motorboats,  see  §  54-9. 

•  As  to  hospital  qtilet  zones,  see  5  29-6  of 
this  Code.  As  to  use  of  amplifying  equipment 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  hospital,  see 
I  31-71,  subsec.  (d). 

» As  to  advertising  auctions,  see  5  6-10  of 
this  Code. 
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which  such  person  was  originally  sum- 
moned or  notified  to  appear.  (Code  1950. 
{29-43.) 

Sec.  31-69.  Sound  trucks — Definitions. — 
For  the  purposes  of  this  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing sections,  the  following  words  and 
phrases  shall  have  the  following  meanings, 
respectively : 

Sound  truck.  The  words  "soimd  truck",  as 
used  herem,  shall  mean  any  motor  vehicle 
or  horse-drawn  vehicle  having  mounted 
therein,  or  attached  thereto,  any  sound- 
amplifying  equipment. 

Sound-amplifying  equipment.  The  words 
"sound-amplifying  equipment",  as  used 
herein,  shall  mean  any  machine  or  device  for 
the  amplification  of  the  human  voice,  music 
or  any  other  sound.  "Sound-amplifying 
equipment",  as  used  herein,  shall  not  be 
construed  as  Including  standard  automobile 
radios  when  used  and  heard  only  by  occu- 
pants of  the  vehicle  In  which  Installed  or 
warning  devices  on  authorized  emergency 
vehicles  or  horns  or  other  warning  devices 
on  other  vehicles  used  only  for  trafflc  safety 
purposes.  (Code  1960.  i  29-66.) 

Sec.  31-70.  Same — Commercial  advertising 
prohibited. — No  person  shall  operate,  or 
cause  to  be  operated,  any  sound  truck  for 
commercial  advertising  purposes  in  the  city 
with  sound-amplifying  equipment  In  opera- 
tion. (Code  1950.  {  29-67.) 

Sec.  31-71.  Same — Noncommercial  use. — 
No  person  shall  use,  or  cause  to  be  used,  a 
sound  truck  with  its  amplifying  equipment 
In  operation  for  noncommercial  purposes  in 
the  city,  except  in  accordance  with  and  sub- 
ject to  the  following  regulations: 

(a)  The  only  sounds  permitted  are  music 
or  human  speech. 

(b)  Operations  are  permitted  for  four 
hours  each  day.  except  on  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays  when  no  operations  shall  be  au- 
thorized. The  permitted  four  hours  of  oper- 
ation shall  be  between  the  hours  of  11  30 
AM.  and  1:30  P.M.  and  between  the  hours 
of  4:30  P.M.  and  6:30  P.M. 

(c)  Sound-amplifying  equipment  shall 
not  be  operated  unless  the  soxmd  truck  upon 
which  such  equipment  is  mounted  Is  oper- 
ated at  a  speed  of  at  least  ten  miles  per 
hour,  except  when  said  truck  is  stopped  or 
Impeded  by  trafflc.  Where  stopped  by  trafflc 
the  said  sound-amplyfylng  equipment  shall 
not  be  operated  for  longer  than  one  minute 
at  each  such  stop. 

(d)  Sound  shall  not  be  Issued  within  one 
hundred  yards  of  hospitals,*  schools,  church- 
es or  courthouses. 

(e)  No  sound  truck  with  its  amplifying 
device  in  operation  shall  be  operated  within 
the  limits  of  the  following  described  area 
of  the  city:  That  certain  area  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  northern  line  of  Bramble- 
ton  Avenue,  on  the  east  by  the  eastern  line 
of  Church  Street,  on  the  south  by  the 
southern  line  of  Water  Street  and  on  the 
west  by  the  western  line  of  Botish  Street. 

(f)  The  human  speech  and  music  ampli- 
fied shall  not  be  profane,  lewd.  Indecent  or 
slanderous. 

(g)  The  volume  of  sound  shall  be  con- 
trolled so  that  it  will  not  be  audible  for 
a  distance  In  excess  of  fifty  feet  from  the 
sound  truck  and  so  that  said  volume  Is  not 
unreasonably  loud,  raucous.  Jarring,  disturb- 
ing or  a  nuisance  to  persons  within  the  area 
of  audibility. 

(h)  No  sotmd-ampUfylng  equipment  shall 
be  operated  in  excess  of  fifteen  watts  of  power 
In  the  last  stage  of  amplification. 

(1)  Sound -amplifying  equipment  In  opera- 
tion on  a  sound  truck  shall  be  subject  to 
Inspection  by  a  member  of  the  poUce  divi- 
sion at  reasonable  times.  (Code  1950,  5  29- 
68.) 


>  As  to  hospital  quiet  zones,  see  {  29-6  of 
this  Code.  As  to  creation  of  excessive  noise 
In  street  adjacent  to  hospital,  see  5  31-48, 
subsec.  (g). 
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Sec.  38-3.  Whistles  and  horns  on  loco- 
motlTes. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
owner,  lessee,  operator  or  driver  of  any  loco- 
motive to  sound  Of  permit  to  be  sounded 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  15:00  P.M.  and  8:00  A.M., 
any  whistle  or  hort  attached  to  such  loco- 
motive, except  n  cMes  where  the  sounding 
of  such  whistle  or  i  horn  on  the  locomotive 
becomes  abeolutelyi  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life  or  pfloperty,  or  to  give  appro- 
priate and  necessary  signals. 

Any  violation  of  Uhls  section  shall  be  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  of  inot  less  than  Ave  dollars 
nor  more  than  flftyl  dollars  for  each  offense. 
(Code  1960,  §  2»-57;!  Ord   18,139.  3-«-56,  §  1.) 

Sec.  54-67.  Loud,  etc.,  noises  prohibited. — 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  while 
aboard  any  motor  ♦oat,  vessel,  barge  or  any 
other  water  craft,  •gfhether  under  way,  drUt- 
Ing,  berthed  or  at  V^c****'''  *°  make  or  create 
any  loud,  dlsturbli^g  or  unreasonable  noise 
of  such  character.  Intensity  or  duration  as 
to  be  detrimental  t<j  the  health  or  life  of  any 
person  or  to  unreA^onably  disturb  or  annoy 
the  quiet,  comfort  or  repose  of  any  person. 
(Ord.   23,834,  3-14-|7.   5  1) 

Sec.  54-68.  Violations  of  article — Pen- 
alty.— Any  person  vtolaUng  any  provision  of 
this  arUcle  for  which  no  specific  penalty  is 
provided  shall,  upcp  conviction  thereof,  be 
punished  by  a  fine  0r  not  less  than  five  dol- 
1^.  ndf'more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by  con- 
flnemenFln  Jail  for]  not  more  than  ten  days, 
or  by  both  such  fini  and  confinement  in  Jail, 
in  the  discretion  oi  the  Jury  or  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judgi  trying  the  case  without 
a  Jury.  (Ord.  23,82JI.  3-14-67,  §  1.) 
Motor  Vehicle  Code 

Any  person  who  j  makes  or  causes  to  be 
made  or  permits  tp  be  made  by  any  per- 
son, animal,  vehicle  or  other  object  under 
his  control,  any  unnecessary  noise  by  fast 
driving  or  riding,  iinging  of  bells,  blowing 
of  horns  or  whistles,  open  mufflers,  or  other 
device  or  Instriiment  or  in  any  other  way, 
within  such  "zone  of  quiet,"  so  as  to  dis- 
turb or  tend  to  disturb  the  peace,  comfort 
or  quiet  of  any  imnite  erf  such  hospitol.  upon 
conviction,  shall  be  punlslied  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  twenty-Bve  dollars  for  each  of- 
fense. (Code  1950.  5)27-11.) 

Sec.  29-777.  Mtiffl^r  in  good  working  order 
required. — No  persoti  shall  drive  and  no  own- 
er of  a  motor  vehlcH  shall  i>ermlt  or  allow  the 
operation  of  any  owbed  vehicle  upon  a  high- 
way unless  such  m(otor  vehicle  is  equlpi)ed 
with  a  mxxffler  or  mjufflers  of  a  type  Installed 
as  standard  factory  equipment  or  comparable 
to  that  designed  toi  use  upon  the  particular 
vehicle  as  standard  factory  equipment,  in 
good  working  order^  and  in  constant  opera- 
tion to  prevent  excessive  or  unusual  noise, 
annoying  smoke  anfl  escape  of  excessive  gas. 
steam  or  oil.  A  mulBer  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  prevent  excesslv^  or  unusual  noise  If  It 
permits  or  allows  the  escape  of  noise  in  ex- 
cess of  that  permltied  by  the  standard  fac- 
tory equipment  muJEHer  of  private  passenger 
motor  vehicles  or  tKicks  of  standard  make. 
(Code  1950,  §  27-156|) 

Sec.  29-778.  Muffler  cutout,  etc..  Illegal. — 
It  shall  be  unlawft^  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale 
a  muffler  without  interior  baffle  plates  or 
other  effective  muJBUng  device,  commonly 
called  "gutted  mu^er,"  "muffler  cutout"  or 
"straight  exhaust"  pr  for  any  motor  vehicle 
to  be  equipped  witlior  for  any  person  to  use 
such  a  "gutted  muter."  "muffler  cutout"  or 
"straight  exhaust"  ^hlle  such  motor  vehicle 
is  being  operated  Upon  a  highway.  (Code 
1950.  i  27-167.) 

Oklahorka  City,  Okla. 

City  Ordinances 
Emergei^y  ordinance 

Ordinance  No.  11.298  c  Amending  sec- 
tion 9J3.11  (1)  of  ti;le  9.  revised  ordinances, 
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I960,  of  the  city  of  Oklahoma  City,  as 
amended,  prohibiting  the  use  of  noise  mak- 
ing devices  that  disturb  the  peace  or  annoy 
the  public  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  at- 
tention to  any  performance,  show,  sale  or 
display  of  merchandise,  and  declaring  an 
emergency. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  council  of  the  city  of 
Oklahoma  City : 

Section  1.  Section  9.3.11  (1)  of  title  9, 
revised  ordinances,  1960,  of  the  city  of  Okla- 
homa City,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

9.3.11  (1),  The  use  of  any  drum,  loud 
speaker,  Instrument  or  device  which  pro- 
duces sound  of  such  volume  or  character  as 
to  disturb  the  public  peace  or  annoy  the 
public  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  atten- 
tion to  any  performance,  show  or  sale  or  dis- 
play of  merchandise  offered  for  sale  is  here- 
by prohibited." 

Section  2.  (EJmergency).  Whereas,  it  be- 
ing Immediately  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace,  health  and  safety  of  the 
city  of  Oklahoma  City  and  the  Inhabitants 
thereof  that  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance 
be  put  into  full  force  Bind  effect,  an  emer- 
gency is  hereby  declared  to  exist  bv  reason 
whereof  this  ordinance  shall  take  effect  and 
be  in  full  force  from  and  after  its  passage,  as 
provided  by  law. 

Introduced  and  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
the  city  of  Oklahoma  City  this  24th  day  of 
May,  1966. 

Approved  by  the  Vice  Mayor  of  the  city 
of  Oklahoma  City  this  24th  day  of  May, 
1966. 

Emergency  ordinance 

Ordinance  No.  11.293  amending  section  10. 
23.17  of  section  10,  revised  ordinances.  1960. 
of  the  city  of  Oklahoma  City,  as  amended, 
prohibiting  the  use  of  noise  and  speaking 
devices  that  disturb  the  peace  or  annoy  the 
public  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  atten- 
tion to  any  performance,  show  sale,  or  dis- 
play of  merchandise,  and  declaring  an  emer- 
gency. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  council  of  the  city 
of  Oklahoma  City: 

Section  1.  Section  10.23.17  of  Title  10,  re- 
vised Ordinances  1960.  of  the  City  of  Okla- 
homa City,  so  amended,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"10.23.17  Loud  Nodse  and  Speaking  Devices. 
No  peddler  nor  any  person  In  his  behalf,  shall 
shout,  make  any  cry-out,  blow  a  horn,  ring 
a  bell  or  use  any  sound  device,  including  any 
loud  speaking  radio  or  sound  amplifying  sjrs- 
tem  upon  any  of  the  streets,  alleys,  parks, 
or  other  public  places  of  said  city,  or  upon 
any  private  premises  in  said  city  where  sound 
of  such  volume  or  character  Is  emitted  or 
produced  therefrom  so  as  to  disturb  the  pub- 
lic peace  or  annoy  the  hearers  thereof  upon 
the  streets,  avenues,  alleys,  or  parks  or  other 
public  places,  or  the  surrounding  area  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  attention  to  any  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise  which  such  licensee 
proposes  to  sell. 

Section  2.  (Emergency) .  Whereas,  it  being 
immediately  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace,  health  and  safety  of  The  City 
of  Oklahoma  City  and  the  Inhabitants  there- 
of that  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  be 
put  into  full  force  and  effect,  an  emergency 
is  hereby  declared  to  exist  by  reason  whereol 
this  ordinance  shall  take  effect  and  be  In  full 
force  from  and  after  its  passage,  as  provided 
by  law. 

Introduced  and  Adopted  by  the  Council 
of  The  City  of  Oklahoma  City  this  24th  day 
of  May.  1966. 

Emergency  ordinance 

Ordinance  No.  10643  amending  Sub-Sec- 
tion H  of  Section  .11  of  Chapter  3,  Title  9, 
Oklahoma  City  revised  Ordinance,  1960,  by 
prohibiting  the  erecting,  creating,  drilling. 
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constructing,  or  digging  on  any  site  for  any 
purpose  in  any  residential  district  or  section 
except  between  the  hours  of  7:00  a.m.  and 
6:00  p.m.  on  weekdays;  and  declaring  an 
energency. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  council  of  the  city  of 
Oklahoma  City: 

Section  1.  Sub-section  (h)  of  Section  .11 
of  Chapter  3.  Title  9,  Oklahoma  City  revised 
Ordinances.  1960  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

9.3.11(h)  "Excavating  in  the  streets  or 
alleys  or  erecting,  demolition,  altering  or  re- 
pairing of  any  building  or  the  erecting,  creat- 
ing, drilling,  constructing,  or  digging  on  any 
site  for  any  purpose  in  any  residential  district 
or  section,  except  between  the  hours  of  7:00 
o'clock  a.m.  and  6:00  o'clock  p.m.  on  week 
days;  provided  that  in  case  of  urgent  neces- 
sity, the  Building  Superintendent  may  issue 
a  permit  to  work  between  the  hours  of  6:00 
o'clock  p.m.  and  7:00  o'clock  a.m.  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  thirty  (30)  days  while  such 
an  emergency  exists.  Emergency  permits  shall 
not  be  Issued  by  the  Building  Superintend- 
ent unless  he  determines  that  the  public 
peace  and  health  will  not  be  Impaired  or  that 
great  and  Irreparable  loss  will  be  sustained 
without  such  permit." 

Section  2.  {Emergency)  WHEREAS,  it  be- 
ing immediately  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace,  health  and  safety  of  Okla- 
homa City,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  that 
the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  be  put  Into 
full  force  smd  effect,  an  emergency  is  hereby 
declared  to  exist,  by  reason  whereof  this 
ordinance  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  full 
force  from  and  after  the  passage,  as  provided 
by  law. 

Peoria,    III. 
.7000  Supplementary  Regulations 

.7001.  Noise. — Noise  shall  be  measured  at 
any  adjacent  lot  line  and/or  district  bound- 
ary. At  the  specified  point  of  measurement 
the  sound  pressure  level  of  any  activity  or 
operation  (except  those  not  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  industrial  use,  such  as  trans- 
portation facilities)  shall  not  exceed  the 
values  indicated  between  the  hours  of  7  a.m. 
and  7  pm.  The  instruments  used  for  these 
measurements  shall  conform  to  aU  United 
States  of  America  Standards  Institute's 
specifications  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
Ordinance.  Impact  noises  shall  be  measured 
by  means  of  an  Impact  noise  analyzer.  Im- 
pact noises  are  those  peak  values  more  than 
3  db's  higher  than  indicated  on  the  sound 
level  meter.  Between  the  hours  of  7  p.m.  and 
7  a.m.  the  permissible  soimd  levels  at  resi- 
dential district  boundaries  shall  be  reduced 
by  5  db's  In  each  octave  band  or  in  the  overall 
band  in  the  case  of  impact  noises. 

A.  Noise  adjacent  to  lot  line.  Adjacent  to 
the  lot  line,  the  sound  pressure  level  of  any 
activity  or  operation  shall  not  exceed  the 
values  tabulated  in  the  following  tables. 


Maximum  permitted  sound 
levels,  pre-1960  octave  bands 


Maximum  permitted  sound 
levels,  preferred  frequency 
octave  bands 


Octave  bands,  cycles/ 
second 


Preferred  center  fre- 
db    quency,  cycles/second         db 


20to75 81  31.5... 

75tol50 70  63.0... 

150to300 63  125.0.. 

300to600 59  250.0.. 

600tol200 55  500.0.. 

1200to2400 52  1000.0. 

2400to*800 50  2000.0. 

480Qtol0kilocydes....  48  4000.0. 
8000.0. 


79 
69 
52 
58 

54 
51 
49 

47 


Note:  Impact  90  db. 

B.  Noise  at  commercial  district  boundary. 
The  sound  pressure  level  of  any  activity  or 
operation  shall  not  exceed  the  values  tabu- 
lated in  the  following  tables. 
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Maximum     permitted     sound 
Maximum  permitted  sound  levels,  preferred  frequency 

levels,  pre-1960  octave  bands       octave  bands 


Octave  bands,  cycles/ 
second 


Preferred  center  tre- 
db    quency.  cycles/second 


db 


20  to  75 - 

75  to  150 

150  to  300 

300  to  600 

600  to  1200 

1200  to  2400 

2400  to  4800 

4800  to  10  kilocycles.. 


81    31.5 88 

70    63.0 79 

63    125.0 69 

59    250.0 52 

55    500.0 58 

52    1000.0 54 

50    2000.0 51 

48    4000.0 49 

8000.0 47 


Note:  Impact  90  db. 

C.  T^otse  at  residential  district  boundary. 
The  sound  pressure  level  of  any  activity  or 
operation  shall  not  exceed  the  values  tabu- 
lated in  the  following  tables. 


Maximum    permitted    sound 
Maximum  permitted  sound         levels,  preferred  frequency 
levels,  pre-1%0  octave  bands       octave  bands 

Preferred  center  tre- 
db    quency.  cycles/second      db 


Octave  bands,  cycles/ 
second 


20to75 74  31.5... 

75  to  150 61  630 

150  to  300 54  125.0.. 

300to600 48  250.0.- 

600  to  1,200. 45  5000 

1.200  to  2.400 41  1,000,0. 

2400to4,800 38  2,000.0 

4,800  to  10  kilocycles.. 


83 

71 

59 

52 

47 

44 

40 

36    4!006.0 37 

8,000.0 35 


Note:  Impact  80  db. 

.7003.  Vibrations. — Vibrations  shall  be 
measxired  at  any  adjacent  lot  line  and/or 
district  boundary  as  indicated.  At  the  speci- 
fied points  of  measurement,  the  vibrations 
shall  not  exceed  the  limits  listed.  The  instru- 
ment used  for  these  measurements  shall  be  a 
three  component  measuring  system. 

Particle  velocity  as  specified  may  t>e  meas- 
ured directly  or  if  computed  on  the  basis  of 
displacement  and  frequency  measurements 
shall  be  computed  from  the  formula  6.28  FD 
where  F  is  the  frequency  and  vibrations  per 
second  and  D  is  the  single  amplitude  dis- 
placement of  the  vibration  in  inches.  The 
following  page  contains  a  nomogram  of  the 
formula — particle  velocity  equals  6.28  FD 
and  it  may  be  used  to  determine  the  appro- 
priate particle  velocity. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Ordinance,  steady 
state  vibrations  are  vibrations  which  are  con- 
tinuous (such  as  a  printing  press)  or  vibra- 
tions in  discrete  impulses  more  frequent  than 
one  hundred  per  minute  (such  as  an  air 
compressor).  Discrete  impulses  which  do  not 
exceed  100  per  minute  shall  be  considered  as 
impact  vibrations  (such  as  a  drop  hammer). 

Ordinance  No.  7028 
An  ordinance   amending  chapter  20  of  the 
Municipal    Code    of    Peoria    relating    to 
noises 

Be  It  ordained  by  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Peoria.  Illinois: 

Section  1.  That  Chapter  20  of  the  Municipal 
Code  of  Peoria  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section  thereto : 

Sec.  20-8.1.  Motor  vehicle  mufflers. — (a) 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  follow- 
ing definitions  shall  apply: 

A  "sound  level  meter"  is  an  instrument 
standardized  by  the  American  Standards  As- 
sociation for  measurement  of  intensity  of 
sound,  namely,  Z24.3-1944. 

A  "decibel"  Is  a  unit  of  measurement  of  the 
intensity  (loudness)  of  sound.  Sound  level 
meters  which  are  employed  to  measvire  the 
intensity  of  sound  are  calibrated  in  "deci- 
bels". 

A  "muffler"  shall  mean  any  device  used 
upon  a  motor  vehicle,  whose  purpose  Is  the 
deadening  of  combustion  noises  of  any  en- 
gine thereon,  or  the  deadening  of  any  other 
motor    noises,   including,    but   not   limited 
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to  the  noise  of  exhaust  gases,  or  any  other 
mechanical  device  for  the  deadening  of  the 
noise  and  intake  of  gases  upon  a  motor  ve- 
hicle. 

(b)  No  person  shall  operate  any  motor 
vehicle  upon  a  pubUc  street  or  highway 
within  the  City  of  Peoria  unless  such  motor 
vehicle  is  equipped  with  a  muffler  In  good 
working  order  and  in  constant  operation  to 
prevent  excessive  or  unusual  noise  or  annoy- 
ing smoke.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
if  sound  In  excess  of  the  sound  limit  here- 
inafter set  forth  shall  emanate  from  a  ve- 
hicle, such  evidence  shall  constitute  and  be 
admitted  as  prima  facie  evidence  that  it  was 
producing  excessive  or  unxisual  noises.  Evi- 
dence that  a  vehicle  was  emanating  sound  of 
less  than  the  sound  limit  shall  be  relevant 
evidence,  but  not  given  prima  facie  effect,  in 
determining  whether  or  not  said  vehicle  was 
emanating  excessive  or  unusual  noises. 

(c)  "Sound  limit"  shall  mean  all  sound 
emanating  from  any  motor  vehicle,  measured 
upon  the  "A"'  weighting  scale  of  a  sound 
level  meter,  in  excess  of  the  decibels  meas- 
ured at  the  distances  specified  shown  be- 
low. The  distances  shall  be  measured  from 
the  right  rear  wheel  of  the  propelling  unit 
of  the  vehicle  in  motion  as  it  passes  the 
sound  level  meter: 

Maximum  permitted  sound  level,  in  decibels 

Distance: 

50  feet —  85 

45  feet 86 

40    feet    87 

35  feet 88 

30  feet 89.5 

25  feet 91 

20  feet 93 

15  feet 96.5 

Section  2.  This  ordinance  shall  be  in  full 
force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  passage, 
approval  and  publication,  according  to  law. 

Passed  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Peoria,  IlllnoU,  this  2l6t  day  of  January, 
1958. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia 

Chapter  10-400:  Noise 

I  10-401.  Ash,  Trash,  and  Garbage  Cans. — 
(1)  No  person  shall  make  any  unnecessary 
noise  in  the  handling  of  ash,  trash,  and 
garbage  cans,  either  in  loading  or  unloading 
and  whether  full  or  empty. 

510-402.  Building  Construction,— (1)  No 
person  shall  carry  on  any  building  construc- 
tion between  the  hours  of  6  P.M.  and  6  A.M. 
except  by  speclEd  permit  issued  by  the  De- 
{>artment  of  Licenses  and  Inspections. 

(a)  The  Department  of  Licenses  and  In- 
spections shall  issue  such  special  permit  only 
If  it  Is  shown  that  the  construction  work 
must  proceed  as  a  matter  of  emergency  or 
that  It  will  be  carried  on  in  such  a  way  or 
in  such  a  place  that  the  public  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  it. 

I  l(^-403.  Hospitals,  Churches.  Court  Houses 
and  Schools. — (1)  No  person  shall  make  any 
unnecessary  noise  in  the  vicinity  of  any  hos- 
pital or  church  during  hours  of  public  wor- 
ship, court  hotises  during  hours  of  holding 
court,  or  school  during  school  hours. 

§  10-404.  Sound  Devices. — (1)  No  person 
shall,  writh  the  Intention  to  promote  the  sale 
of  any  goods  or  services,  operate  from  any 
premises,  building,  moving  vehicle  or  air- 
craft, any  device  whereby  any  sounds  other 
than  clock  chimes  or  unampllfied  human 
voices  are  audible  upon  any  street.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section  "sale  of  goods"  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  shipping,  loading,  unload- 
ing, receipt  or  storage  of  any  goods  or  mer- 
chandise. 

(2)  The  violation  of  this  Section  is  a 
nuisance  and  the  penalty  is  a  fine  of  810. 
for  the  first  offense.  $25.  for  the  second  of- 
fense, and  $50.  for  subsequent  offenses,  to- 
gether vrtth  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  30 
days  If  the  fine  and  costs  are  not  paid  within 
10  days. 
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5  10-406.  Street  vendors. — (1)  No  peddler 
or  other  person  who  piles  a  trade  or  calling 
of  any  nature  on  the  streets  shall  use  any 
horn,  bell,  or  other  sound  Instrument  or  make 
any  noise  tending  to  disturb  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  neighborhood,  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  attention  to  his  wares,  trade,  or 
calling. 

(2)  No  peddler  or  other  person  who  plies  a 
trade  or  calling  of  any  nature  on  the  streets 
shall  cry  his  wares  within  a  distance  of  150 
feet  of  any  hospital,  church  during  hours  of 
public  worship,  court  house  during  hours  of 
holding  court,  or  school  dtirtng  school  hours. 

S  10-406.  Vehicles. — (1)  No  person  shaU  op- 
erate any  vehicle  which : 

(a)  is  60  loaded  that  its  operation  causes 
unnecessary  noise;  or 

(b)  causes  unnecessary  noise  because  of 
any  mechanical  or  other  defect; 

(c)  is  not  equipped  with  a  muffler  to 
deaden  exhaust  noises. 

( 1 )  The  use  of  muffler  cut-outs  Is  pro- 
hibited. 

(2)  No  person,  other  than  police,  fire,  pub- 
lic service  or  ambulance  vehicle  operators 
shall : 

(a)  sound  any  horn,  bell,  gong,  siren  or 
whistle  which  Is  operated  by  the  engine  ex- 
haust; 

(b)  sound  any  other  type  of  horn  except 
when  reasonably  necessary  to  prevent  acci- 
dents. 

5  10-407.  General  provisions. — (1)  All  other 
loud  and  unnecessary  noises  upon  or  near  to 
the  streets  and  other  public  places  in  the 
City  are  prohibited.  The  enumeration  of  p>ar- 
tlcular  offenses  defined  in  this  Section  shall 
not  be  construed  as  limiting  the  application 
of  this  subsection. 

8  10-408.  Penalties. — (1)  The  penalty  for 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Chapter 
shall  be  a  fine  of  $10  for  the  first  offense,  $25 
for  the  second  offense,  and  $50  for  subse- 
quent offenses  together  with  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  30  days  if  the  fine,  together 
with  costs,  is  not  paid  within  10  days. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Penal  Law 
The  Act  of  March  7.  1901.  P.  L.  20.  Article 
xrx.  Section  3,  CI.  XXVI.  53  P.  S.  23131.  em- 
powers  the  City  "to  prevent  and  restraint 
riots,  routs,  noises,  disturbances  or  disorderly 
assemblies,  in  any  street,  house  or  place  In 
the  city;  to  regulate,  prevent  and  punish, 
discharge  of  firearms,  rockets,  powder,  fire- 
works, or  any  other  dangerous,  combustible 
material.  In  the  streets,  lots,  grounds,  alleys, 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  any  buildings;  to  pre- 
vent and  punish  the  carrying  of  concealed 
weapons". 

The  Act  of  May  7.  1901.  P.  L.  20.  Article 
XIX.  Section  3.  CI.  XXXIII.  53  P.  S.  23145. 
empowers  the  City  "to  make  regulations  to 
secure  the  general  health  and  to  remove  and 
prevent  nuisances". 

The  Vehicle  Code  of  April  29,  1959.  PX. 
58,  Section  820,  75  P.S.  820,  as  amended, 
makes  it  unlawful,  except  for  certain  emer- 
gency vehicles,  "to  be  equipped  with,  or  for 
any  person  to  use  upon  a  vehicle,  any  siren, 
bell,  compression  or  spark  plug  whistle,  or 
for  any  person  at  any  time  to  use  a  horn  or 
other  warning  device  otherwise  than  as  a  rea- 
sonable warning,  or  to  make  any  unnecessary 
or  unreasonably  loud  or  harsh  sound  by 
means  of  a  horn  or  other  warning  device." 

Section  828  of  the  Vehicle  Code,  75  P.S. 
828,  provides: 

"PREVENTION    OK    NOISE 

"(a)  No  person  shall  operate  a  motor  ve- 
hicle, except  fire  department  and  fire  pa- 
trol apparatus,  on  a  highway  unless  such 
motor  vehicle  is  equipped  with  a  muffler,  in 
good  working  order  and  in  constant  opera- 
tion, to  prevent  excessive  or  tinusual  noise. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  use  a  muffler 
cutout,  or  a  bypass  in  a  muffler,  on  any 
motor  vehicle,  except  fire  department  and 
fire  patrol  apparatus. 
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"(c)  No  person  BbkU  op«r»t«  a  motor  ve- 
hicle on  any  lilgbway  (1)  equipped  with  a 
muffler  from  whlcH  the  baffles  platea.  screena 
or  other  original  Internal  part*  have  been 
removed  and  not  replaced;  or  (2)  eqiilpped 
with  an  exhaust  system  which  has  been 
modified  in  any  manner  which  will  amplify 
or  mcrease  the  aoMe  emitted  by  the  motor  of 
such  vehicle  abofe  that  emitted  by  the 
muffler  originally  Installed  on  the  vehicle." 

In  connection  ^th  noises  made  by  ve- 
hicles It  should  bfe  noted  that  the  Vehicle 
Ck)de.  m  Section  1 103  (a).  76  P.S.  1103  (a),  pro- 
hibits local  authorities  from  enacting  or  en- 
forcing any  ordinance,  nile  or  regulation 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Vehicle 
Code. 

The  City  of  Pltttsburgh  has  enacted  vari- 
ous ordinances  regulating  noise.  Ordinance 
of  September  27,  1816.  prohibits  persons  from 
beating  drums  or  tinging  bells  after  sunset, 
or  from  discharging  firearms  at  anytime  ex- 
cept m  lawful  defense  of  person  or  property. 
This  ordinance  lm|>oeee  a  fine  for  violation 
of  $4.00. 

City    Ordinances 

Ordinance  No.  io,  approved  January  14, 
1915.  prohibits  "balking "  to  solicit  trade,  and 
Imposes  a  jjenalty  upon  conviction  of  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  t&OO  nor  more  than  (100.00 
or  Imprisonment  qot  exceeding  30  days. 
'  rrrrltnanrr  No.  40.  approved  May  1,  1909, 
provlde*.for  designation  of  "hospital  streets. ' 
and  Imposes  a  fine  Of  tlO.OO,  or  Imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  10  days,  upon  conviction  of 
making  any  unneqessary  noise  on  "hospital 
streets". 

Ordinance  No.  56  prohibiting  the  erection 
or  location  for  ooknmercial  purjjoses  of  any 
device  or  apparatus  In  the  front  of  prem- 
ises In  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  emitting 
loud  sounds  or  tioises,  so  as  to  annoy  or 
disturb  passersbs  on  the  public  thorough- 
fares, excepting  the  announcement  of  any 
international,  national  or  state  events  of 
public  interest,  atod  providing  penalties  for 
the  violation  thereof 

Section  1.  Be  it  iordalned  and  enacted  by 
the  City  of  Pittsburgh.  In  Council  assembled, 
and  it  Is  hereby  irdalned  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  tfie  same.  That  no  person, 
for  commercial  purposes,  shall  erect  or  locate 
any  device  or  apparatus  In  the  front  of  his 
premises  In  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  which 
shall  by  mecbanlcaj  or  electrical  means  emit 
any  loud  sounds  <ir  noises,  so  as  to  annoy 
or  disturb  passersbt  on  the  public  thorough- 
fares. 

Section  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Ordi- 
nance shall  not  ap  jly  to  any  announcement 
or  broadcasting  of  any  International,  na- 
tional or  state  eve^its  of  public  Interest. 

Section  3.  Any  Oerson  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Ordinance  shall,  upon  con- 
viction thereof  befc^e  any  alderman  or  pyoUce 
magistrate  of  the  C^ty  of  Pittsburgh,  be  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fin^  not  to  exceed  Fifty  Dol- 
lars ($60.00).  and  jn  default  of  payment  of 
such  fine,  shall  be(  Imprisoned  In  the  Alle- 
gheny County  Jail  Ifor  a  jjerlod  not  to  exceed 
thirty  (30)  days. 

Section  4.  That  any  Ordinance  or  part 
of  Ordinance,  conflicting  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Ordinance.  l»e  and  the  same  is  hereby 
repealed,  so  far  ap  the  same  affects  this 
Ordinance. 

Ordained  and  enacted  Into  a  law  in  Coun- 
cil, this  4th  day  of  February,  1929. 

Ordinance  No.  172;  prohibiting  unnecessary 
loud  noises  from  aeroplanes  fiylng  over  the 
city  of  Pltt8b\irgh;  prohibiting  dropping, 
throwing  or  discharging  therefrom  ballast, 
instruments,  tools,  advertising  matter  or 
any  other  material,  and  prohibiting  such 
flying  over  the  C^y  as  will  endanger  prop- 
erty and  persons 

Section  1.  Be  it  prdalned  and  enacted  by 
the  City  of  Plttsbuilgb,  in  Council  Assembled, 
and  it  Is  hereby  ordlalned  and  enacted  by  the 
authority  of  the  sakne.  That  from  and  after 
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the  approval  of  this  ordinance,  no  person 
or  persona,  firm  or  corporation,  shall  fly  or 
cause  to  be  flown,  or  conduct  or  cause  to  be 
conducted,  any  aircraft  over  any  part  or  sec- 
tion of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  using  in  or 
upon  such  aircraft,  or  connected  thereto, 
any  radio,  mechanical  musical  Instrument, 
megaphone,  loud  speaker  or  other  device  used 
for  amplification  of  the  human  voice  or  of 
any  other  sounds,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  sale  of  goods,  wares  or  merchan- 
dise, or  for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever. 

Section  2.  That,  on  and  after  the  date  of 
this  ordinance,  the  use  to  promote  the  sale 
of  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  or  for  any 
other  purpK>ae,  of  such  radio,  mechanical 
musical  instrument,  loud  speaker  or  other 
devices  as  aforesaid,  whereby  the  sound 
therefrom  Is  amplified  so  as  to  be  distinctly 
audible  in  buildings  or  upon  the  ground  and 
highways  within  the  city  limits.  In  viola- 
tion of  this  ordinance,  shall  be,  and  Is 
hereby,  declared  to  be  a  public  nuisance. 

Section  3.  No  person  or  persons,  firm  or 
corporation,  conducting  or  flying  in  any  air- 
craft over  any  part  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh 
shall  throw  out,  discharge  or  drop  or  cause 
or  permit  to  be  thrown  out,  discharged  or 
dropped,  from  said  aircraft,  any  ballast,  in- 
struments, tools,  containers,  circulars,  ad- 
vertising matter,  handbills,  waste  paper  or 
other  article  or  material  whatsoever. 

Section  4.  No  person  or  persons  shall  pilot 
or  fly  any  aircraft  over  any  part  or  section 
of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  exclusive  of  tak- 
ing off  or  landing  on  a  licensed  landing  field, 
at  an  altitude  less  than  one  thousand  (1.000) 
feet. 

Section  5.  That  any  person  or  persons, 
firm  or  corporation,  violating  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  ordinance  shall,  up>on  con- 
viction thereof  before  any  {xiUce  magistrate 
of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  be  fined  In  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  One  Hundred  Dollars  ($100.00) 
for  each  offense:  and.  In  default  of  payment 
thereof,  be  committed  to  the  Allegheny 
County  Jail  or  Allegheny  County  Workhouse 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  (30)  days. 

Section  6.  That  any  Ordinance  or  part  of 
Ordinance,  conflicting  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Ordinance,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
repealed,  so  far  as  the  same  affects  this  Or- 
dinance. 

Ordained  and  enacted  Into  a  law  In  Coun- 
cil, this  4th  day  of  Jime,  1935. 

Ordinance  No.  186  supplementing  the  title 
and  Section  4  of  Ordinance  No.  172,  en- 
titled "An  Ordinance  prohibiting  unneces- 
sary loud  noises  from  aeroplanes  flying  over 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh;  prohibiting  drop- 
ping, throwing  or  discharging  therefrom 
ballast.  Instruments,  tools,  advertising 
matter  or  any  other  material,  and  prohibit- 
ing such  flying  over  the  City  as  will  en- 
danger property  and  persons,"  enacted 
June  17,  1936 

The  Council  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  here- 
by enacts  as  follows ; 

Section  1.  That  the  title  of  Ordinance  No. 
172,  entitled  "An  Ordinance  prohibiting  un- 
necessary loud  noises  from  aeroplanes  flying 
over  the  City  of  Pittsburgh;  prohibiting 
droptplng,  throwing  or  discharging  therefrom 
ballast.  Instruments,  tools,  advertising  mat- 
ter or  any  other  material,  and  prohibiting 
such  flyli^  over  the  City  as  will  endanger 
property  and  persons,"  enacted  June  17,  1935, 
be  supplemented  to  read  as  follows: 

"An  Ordinance  prohibiting  unnecessary 
loud  noises  from  aeroplanes  flying  over  the 
City  of  Pittsburgh;  prohibiting  dropping, 
throwing  or  discharging  therefrom  ballast. 
Instruments,  tools,  advertising  matter  or  any 
other  material,  and  prohibiting  such  flying 
over  the  City  as  will  endanger  property  and 
persons,  and  regulating  the  altitude  of  flight 
and  landing  of  helicopters." 

That  Section  4  of  the  above  Ordinance  shall 
be  supplemented  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
said  section  the  following: 
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"Helicopters  may  be  flown  at  less  than 
minimum  altitude  prescribed  herein  if  such 
operations  are  conducted  vrlthout  hazard  to 
persons  or  property  on  the  surface  and  at  an 
altitude  which  will,  in  the  event  of  power 
failure,  permit  an  emergency  landing  without 
undue  hazard  to  persons  or  property  on  the 
surface.  Helicopters  shall  also  be  permitted 
to  make  landings,  other  than  emergency 
landings  in  areas  within  congested  districts 
when  {>ermls8lon  of  the  property  owner  is 
granted  and  where  such  landings  are  made 
with  proper  regard  to  safe  practices.  If  hell- 
copters  are  flown  at  less  than  one  thousand 
feet  above  the  highest  obstacle  the  pilot  will 
be  required  to  fly  with  due  regard  to  places 
v^ere  emergency  landings  may  be  made  with 
safety,  and  to  maintain  an  altitude  along  the 
flight  path  thus  selected  from  which  such  aa 
emergency  landing  can  be  effected  at  any  time 
as  set  forth  in  Rule  60,  107  of  Part  60 — Air 
Traffic  RvUes  as  promulgated  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  effective  October  8th, 
1947,  and  pursuant  to  the  regiilaUons  estab- 
lished by  the  State  Bureau  of  Aeronautics 

Section  2.  That  any  Ordinance  or  part  of 
Ordinance,  conflicting  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Ordinance,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  re- 
pealed so  far  as  the  same  affects  t.hia  Ordi- 
nance. 

Ordained  and  enacted  into  a  law  In  Coun- 
cU.  this  4th  day  of  April,  1949. 

Ordinance  No.  209   prohibiting   the  playing 

of  calliopes  and  the  broadcasting  of  music. 

the  human  voice,  and  other  sounds  from 

loud  speakers  or  similar  devices,  mounted 

upon   motor   or   other   vehicles,   upon   the 

streets  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 

Section  I.  Be  it  ordained  and  enacted  by 

the  City  01  Pittsburgh,  In  Council  Assembled, 

and   It   is  hereby  ordained   and  enacted   by 

the  authority  of  the  same.  That  the  playing 

of  calliopes  and  the  broadcasting  of  music, 

the  human  voice,  and  other  sounds,  by  means 

of  loud  speakers  or  similar  devices,  mounted 

upon    motor    or    other    vehicles    upon    the 

streets  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  be  and  the 

same  is  hereby  prohibited. 

Section  2.  Any  person  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Ordinance  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  before  any  Alderman  or  Police 
Magistrate  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  be  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  Fifty 
Dollars  ($50.00),  and  In  default  of  payment 
of  such  fine,  shall  be  Imprisoned  in  the  Al- 
legheny County  Jail  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed thirty  (30)  days. 

Section  3.  That  any  Ordinance  or  part  of 
Ordinance  conflicting  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Ordinance  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
repealed,  so  far  as  the  same  affects  this 
Ordinance,  and  particularly  Ordinance  No. 
57  Series  1929,  approved  February  15,  1929. 
and  recorded  In  Ordinance  Book  Volume  41. 
page  46,  being  an  Ordinance  entitled,  "An 
Ordinance  prohibiting  the  playing  of  calli- 
opes upon  the  streets  within  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh". 

Ordained  and  enacted  into  a  law  In  Coun- 
cil, this  28  day  of  June,  1934. 

Ordinance  No.  217,  prohibiting  the  playing 
of  calUopes  or  similar  musical  Instruments 
on  board  boats  or  excursion  steamers  while 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh  except  with  the  permission  o£ 
the  Director  of  Public  Safety,  and  provid- 
ing penalties  for  violation  therefor 
The    CouncU    of    the    City    of    Pittsburgh 
hereby  enacts  as  follows:  Section  1  The  play- 
ing  of   calliopes  or  similar   musical   Instru- 
ments on  board  boats  or  excursion  steamers 
while  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  City 
of    Pittsburgh    is    hereby    prohibited   except 
as  provided  In  Section  2  of  this  Ordinance. 

Section  2.  The  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Safety  may  grant  permission  for 
the  playing  of  calliopes  or  similar  musical 
instruments  on  board  boats  or  excursion 
steamers  while  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  provided: 
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(a)  The  playing  of  the  calUoi>e  or  similar 
musical  instrument  Is  limited  to  the  hours 
of  7:00  P.M.  to  9:00  P.M.: 

(b)  The  calliope  or  similar  musical  Instru- 
ment Is  not  played  on  Sunday;  and 

(c)  In  the  opinion  of  the  Director,  the 
playmg  of  the  calliope  or  similar  musical 
Instrument  does  not  cause  undue  disturb- 
ance to  the  public. 

Section  3.  Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  ordinance  shall  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  before  any  alderman  or  police 
magistrate  of  the  City  be  fined  not  less  than 
tlO.OO  or  more  than  $100.00  and  costs,  and 
in  default  of  the  payment  of  the  fine  and 
costs,  said  person  shall  be  Imprisoned  In  the 
jail  of  Allegheny  County  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  days. 

Section  4.  Ordinance  No.  433.  approved 
November  2,  1925,  and  recorded  In  Ordinance 
Book  No.  36,  Page  640,  is  hereby  speclflcally 
repealed. 

Section  5.  That  any  other  Ordinance  or 
part  of  Ordinance,  conflicting  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Ordinance,  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  repealed  so  far  as  the  same  affects 
this  Ordinance. 

Ordained  and  enacted  Into  a  law  In  Coun- 
cil, this  8th  day  of  June,  1953. 

Ordinance  No.  433 

Ordinance  No.  433,  approved  November  2, 
1925,  prohibits  the  playing  of  calliopes  or 
other  similar  musical  Instruments  on  board 
boats  or  excursion  steamers.  This  ordinance 
appears  to  have  been  reenacted  by  Ordinance 
No.  217.  approved  June  18.  1953,  which  pro- 
hibits the  same  except  by  permlsclon  of  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety, 
during  certain  times  of  the  day.  The  ordi- 
nance Imposes  a  penalty  for  violation  of  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $10.00  nor  exceeding 
$100.00  or  imprisonment  up  to  30  days. 
Ordinance    No.    580    prohibiting    disorderly 

conduct,  and  providing  penalties  for  viola- 
tion thereof 

The  CouncU  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  here- 
by enacts  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Definitions:  A  p>er£on  shall  be 
guilty  of  disorderly  conduct  If,  with  the  pur- 
pose to  cause  public  danger,  alarm,  disorder, 
nuisance  or  If  with  the  knowledge  that  he 
is  likely  to  create  such  public  danger,  alarm, 
disorder  or  nuisance  he  wilfully: 

(a)  creates  a  disturbance  of  the  public 
order  by  an  act  of  violence  or  by  any  act 
likely  to  produce  violence;  or 

lb)  engEiges  In  fighting  or  In  violent, 
threatening  or  tumultuous  behavior;  or 

(c)  makes  any  unreasonably  loud  noise; 
or 

(d)  addresses  abusive  language  or  threats 
to  any  person  present  which  creates  a  clear 
and  present  danger  of  violence;  or 

(e)  causes  likelihood  of  harm  or  serious 
inconvenience  by  falling  to  obey  a  lawful  or- 
der of  dispersal  by  a  police  officer,  where 
three  or  moi*  persons  are  committing  acts  of 
disorderly  conduct  In  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity; or 

(f)  damaging,  befouling  or  disturbing 
public  property  or  property  of  another  so  as 
to  create  a  hazardous.  unhealt2iy  or  physi- 
cally  offensive  condition;  or 

(g)  commits  a  trespass  on  residential 
property  or  on  public  property.  Trespass  for 
the  purpose  of  this  ordinance  shall  mean : 

(1)  Entering  upon,  or  refusing  to  leave, 
any  residential  property  of  another,  either 
where  such  property  has  been  p>osted  with 
"No  Trespassing"  signs,  or  where  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  such  entry,  or  subsequent 
thereto,  notice  Is  given  by  the  owner  or 
occupant,  orally  or  in  writing,  that  such 
entry,  or  continued  presence,  is  prohibited. 

(2)  Entering  upon,  or  refusing  to  leave. 
any  public  property  in  violation  of  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  official  charged 
with  the  security,  care  or  maintenance  of  the 
property  and  approved  by  the  governing 
body  of  the  public  agency  owning  property. 
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where  such  regulations  have  been  conspic- 
uously posted  or  where  Immediately  prior  to 
such  entry,  or  subsequent  thereto,  such  regu- 
lations are  made  known  by  the  official 
charged  with  the  security,  care  or  mainte- 
nance of  the  property,  his  agent  or  a  police 
officer. 

This  ordinance  shall  not  apply  to  peaceful 
picketing,  public  speaking  or  other  lawful 
expressions  of  opinion  not  In  contravention 
of  other  laws. 

Section  2.  Offense:  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  engage  In  disorderly  conduct 
In  the  City  of  Pittsburgh. 

Section  3.  Penalties:  Any  person  convicted 
of  violating  this  ordinance  shall,  upon  the 
judgment  of  any  alderman  or  police  magis- 
trate of  the  City  of  Plttsbiu^h  determining 
such  violation,  be  subject  to  pay  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $300,  and  costs  for  each  offense, 
and  in  default  of  payment  thereof,  shall  be 
subject  to  Imprisonment  In  the  Allegheny 
County  Jail  for  a  f>erlod  not  exceeding  ninety 
(90)  days. 

Section  4.  Severability.-  If  any  section,  sub- 
section, sentence,  clause  or  phrase  of  this 
ordinance  is  for  any  reason  held  to  be  un- 
constitutional, such  decision  shall  not  affect 
the  validity  of  the  remaining  portions  of  this 
ordinance.  The  City  Council  hereby  declares 
that  it  would  have  passed  this  ordinance  and 
each  section,  subsection,  sentence,  clause  and 
phrase  thereof,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that 
any  one  or  more  sections,  sub-sections,  sen- 
tences, clauses  or  phrases  be  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Section  5.  That  any  Ordinance  or  part  of 
Ordinance,  conflicting  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Ordinance,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
repealed  so  far  as  the  same  affects  this 
Ordinance. 

Nlmlo  model  ordinance  prohibiting 
vmneoessary  noises 

IEditob's  Note. — See  NIMLO  Report  123. 
"Municipal  Control  of  Noise — Sound 
Trucks — Sound  Advertising  Aircraft — Un- 
necessary   Noisee^Annotated    Ordinance."] 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  city  council  of  the 
city  of  .  .  .: 

Section  8-301.  It  Is  found  and  declared 
that: 

(a)  The  making  and  creation  of  loud,  un- 
necessary or  unusual  noises  within  the  limits 
of  the  City  of  ...  is  a  condition  which  has 
existed  for  some  time  and  the  extent  and 
volume  of  such  noises  is  increasing; 

(b)  The  making,  creation  or  maintenance 
of  such  loud,  imnecessary,  unnatural  or  un- 
usual noises  which  are  prolonged,  unusual 
and  uimtatural  In  their  time,  place  and  use 
affect  and  are  a  detriment  to  public  health, 
comfort,  convenience,  safety,  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  residents  of  the  City  of  .  .  .; 
and 

(c)  The  neoessity  In  the  public  Interest  for 
the  provisions  and  prohibitions  hereinafter 
contained  and  enacted.  Is  declared  as  a  mat- 
ter of  legislative  determination  and  public 
policy,  and  it  is  further  declared  that  the 
provisions  and  prohibitions  hereinafter  con- 
tained and  enacted  are  in  pursuance  of  and 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  promoting 
the  public  health,  comfort,  convenience, 
BSifety,  welfare  and  prosperity  and  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  City  of  .  .  .  and  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

Section  8-302.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  make,  continue,  or  cause  to  be 
made  or  continued  any  loud,  unnecessary 
or  unusual  noise  or  any  noise  which  either 
annoys,  disturbs.  Injures  or  endangers  the 
oomfort,  repose,  health,  peace  or  safety  of 
others,  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 

Section  8-303.  The  following  acts,  among 
others,  are  declared  to  be  loud,  disturbing 
and  unnecessary  noises  In  violation  of  this 
ordinance,  but  said  enumeration  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  exclusive,  namely: 

(1)  Horns,  Signaling  Devices,  etc.  The 
sotmdlng  of  any  horn  or  signaling  device  on 
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any  automobile,  motorcycle,  street  car  or 
other  vehicle  on  any  street  or  public  place 
of  the  city,  except  as  a  danger  warning;  the 
creation  by  means  of  any  such  signaling  de- 
vice of  any  unreasonably  loud  or  harsh 
sound;  and  the  sounding  of  any  such  device 
for  an  unnecessary  and  unreasonable  period 
of  time.  The  use  of  any  signaling  device  ex- 
cept one  operated  by  hand  or  electricity;  the 
use  of  any  horn,  whistle  or  other  device  oper- 
ated by  engine  exhaust;  and  the  use  of  any 
such  signaling  device  when  traffic  is  for  any 
reason  held  up. 

(2)  RcLdios,  Phonographs,  etc.  The  using, 
operating,  or  p>ermltting  to  be  played,  vised 
or  operated  any  radio  receiving  set,  musical 
Instrument,  phonograph,  or  other  machine 
or  device  for  the  producing  or  reproducing 
of  sound  In  such  manner  as  to  disturb  the 
peace,  quiet  and  comfort  of  the  neighboring 
Inhabitants  or  at  any  time  with  louder  vol- 
ume than  Is  necessary  for  convenient  hearing 
for  the  person  or  persons  who  are  In  the 
room,  vehicle  or  chamber  In  which  such  ma- 
chine or  device  Is  operated  and  who  are  vol- 
unt(U7  listeners  thereto.  The  operation  of 
any  such  set.  Instrument,  phonograph,  ma- 
chine or  device  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
o'clock  P.M.  and  seven  o'clock  A.M.  in  such 
a  manner  els  to  be  plainly  audible  at  a  dis- 
tance of  flfty  (50)  feet  from  the  building, 
structure  or  vehicle  in  which  it  is  located 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation 
of  this  section. 

(3)  Loud  Speakers,  Amplifiers  for  Advertis- 
ing. The  using,  operating  or  permitting  to 
be  played,  used,  or  operated  of  any  radio  re- 
ceiving set,  musical  Instrument,  phonograph, 
loudspeaker,  sound  amplifler,  or  other  ma- 
chine or  device  for  the  producing  or  repro- 
ducing of  sound  which  Is  cast  upon  the  pub- 
lic streets  for  the  purpose  of  commerical  ad- 
vertising or  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
public   to   any   building  or  structure. 

(4)  Yelling,  Shouting,  etc.  TelUng,  shout- 
ing, hooting,  whistling,  or  singing  on  the  pub- 
lic streets,  particularly  between  the  hours  of 
11  P.M.  and  7  A.M.  or  at  any  time  or  place 
so  as  to  annoy  or  disturb  the  quiet,  conifort. 
or  repose  of  persons  in  any  office,  or  In  any 
dwelling,  hotel  or  other  type  of  residence,  or 
of  any  persons  in  the  vicinity. 

(5)  Animals,  Birds,  etc.  The  keeping  of 
any  animal  or  bird  which  by  causing  fre- 
quent or  long  continued  noise  shaU  disturb 
the  comfort  or  repose  of  any  persons  In  the 
vicinity. 

(6)  Steam  Whistles.  The  blowing  of  any  lo- 
comotive steam  whistle  or  steam  whistle  at- 
tached to  any  stationary  boiler  except  to  give 
notice  of  the  time  to  begin  or  stop  work  or 
as  a  warning  of  fire  or  danger,  or  upon  re- 
quest of  proper  city  authorities. 

(7)  Exhausts.  The  discharge  into  the  open 
air  of  the  exhaust  of  any  steam  engine,  sta- 
tionary Internal  combustion  engine,  motor 
boat,  or  motor  vehicle  except  through  a 
muffler  or  other  device  which  will  effectively 
prevent  loud  or  explosive  noises  therefrom. 

(8)  Defect  in  Vehicle  or  Load.  The  use  of 
any  automobile,  motorcycle,  or  vehicle  so 
out  of  repair,  so  loaded  or  In  such  manner  as 
to  create  loud  and  unnecessary  grating, 
grinding,  rattling  or  other  noise. 

(9)  Loading,  Unloading,  Opening  Boxes. 
The  creation  of  a  loud  and  excessive  noise  in 
connection  with  loading  or  unloading  any 
vehicle  or  the  opening  and  destruction  of 
bales,  boxes,  crates,  and  containers. 

(10)  Construction  or  Repairing  of  Build- 
ings. The  erection  (Including  excavation), 
demolition,  alteration  or  repair  of  any  build- 
ing other  than  between  the  hours  of  7  A.M. 
and  6  PM.  on  week  days,  except  in  case  of 
\irgent  necessity  in  the  Interest  of  public 
health  and  safety,  and  then  only  vrtth  a  per- 
mit from  the  Building  Inspector,  which  per- 
mit may  be  granted  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  (3)  days  or  less  while  the  emer- 
gency continues  and  which  permit  may  be 
renewed  for  periods  of  three  days   or  less 
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while  the  emerg;en<^  continues.  If  the  Build* 
ing  Inspector  should  determine  that  the 
public  health  and  aafety  will  not  be  Impaired 
by  the  erection,  defnoUtion,  alteration  or  re- 
pair of  any  building  or  the  excavation  of 
streets  and  hlghw^s  within  the  hours  of  6 
P.M.  and  7  A.M.,  a^id  If  he  shall  further  de- 
termine that  loss  ot  Inconvenience  would  re- 
sult to  any  party  (n  interest,  he  may  grant 
permission  for  sucfc  worlc  to  be  done  within 
the  hours  of  6  P.ift  and  7  A.M.,  upon  appli- 
cation being  made  ^t  the  time  the  permit  for 
the  work  is  awarded  or  during  the  progress 
of  the  work.  1 

(11)  Schools.  Cotirts,  Churches,  Hospitals. 
The  creation  of  any  excessive  noise  on  any 
street  adjacent  to  kny  school,  institution  of 
learning,  church  <}r  court  while  the  same 
are  In  use,  or  adjacent  to  any  hospital,  which 
unreasonably  inte^eres  with  the  workings 
of  such  institution,  or  which  disturbs  or  un- 
duly annoys  patleits  in  the  hospital,  pro- 
vided conspicuous]  signs  are  displayed  in 
such  streets  indicating  that  the  same  is  a 
school,  hospital  or  (jourt  street. 

(12)  Hawkers,  Piddlers.  The  shouting  and 
crying  of  peddlerf,  hawkers  and  vendors 
which  disturbs  th«  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
neighborhood.         1 

(13)  Drums.  Th4  use  of  a  drum  or  other 
instrument  or  dev^e  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
traction-attention  j  by  creation  of  noise  to 
any  parXormance.  skew  or  sale. 

(14)  Metal  Rai\s,  Pillars  and  Columns, 
Transportation  Thfreof.  The  transportation 

olumns  of  iron,  steel  or 

T  and  along  streets  Eind 

upon  carts,  drays,  cars. 


of  rails,  pillars  or 
other  material,  ovi 
other  public  plac 


trucks,  or  in  any  other  manner  so   loaded 


as  to  cause  loud 
peace  and  quiet  of 
Uc  places 

(15)  Street  Rail 
of.   The  causing, 
any    excessive,    u 


Jlses  or  as  to  distiu-b  the 
feuch  streets  or  other  pub- 


y  Cars,  Operation  There- 
ermlttlng  or  continuing 
ecessary    and    avoidable 
noise   in   the  operation   of  a   street   railway 
car. 

(16)  Pile  Drivers.]  Hammers,  etc.  The  opera- 
tion between  the  hours  of  10  P.M.  and  7 
A.M.  of  any  pile  dilver,  steam  shovel,  pneu- 
matic hammer,  derrick,  steam  or  electric 
hoist  or  other  appliance,  the  use  of  which  is 
attended  by  loud  {or  unusual  noise. 

operation  of  any  nolse- 
lower  fan  or  any  Internal 
the  operation  of  which 
the  explosion  of  operat- 
unless  the  noise  from 
muCSed  and  such  engine 
uffler  device  sufficient  to 


(17)   Blowers. 
creating  blower  or 
combustion  engine 
causes  noise  due  t<j 
ing   gases   or   flulc 
such  blower  or  fan  i 
Is  equipped  with  a  i 
deaden  such  noise.  ', 

Section  8-304.  Penalties.  Any  person  who 
%'lolates  any  provlsipn  of  this  ordinance  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  o^  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  ihall  be  fined  not  exceed- 
ing $ or  by  liiprlsormient  for  not  more 

than days,  or  by  both  said  fine  and 

said  imprisonment.! 

Section  8-305.  Skparahility .  It  Is  the  In- 
tention of  the  City  Council  that  each  sep- 
arate provision  of]  this  ordinance  shall  be 
deemed  Independei^t  of  all  other  provisions 
ther  the  Intention  of  the 
I  if  any  provision  of  this 
to  be  Invalid,  all  other 
lall  remain  valid  and  en- 


hereln,  and  It  is  fi: 
City  Council   that  | 
ordinance  be  decla 
provisions  thereof 
forceable. 
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Wants   Cyclists   Helmeted,   State 
Warning  tliDEBS  for  Now 
(By  Dale  McPeatters) 
Maybe   the    p>oliae    will   prosecute   motor- 
cyclists without  helmets. 
Maybe  they  wonjt. 

Under  the  State's  new  motorcycle  laws 
which  went  into  eiffect  a  week  ago,  motor- 
cyclists are  require^  to  wear  protective  head- 
gear and  eye  shield^  of  an  approved  type. 

However,  the  Stale  hasn't  specified  what  Is 
approved  and  what  isn't. 
State  Police  say  they  may  issue  warnings 
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to  motorcycle  riders  violating  the  helmet  law, 
but  they  do  not  plan  to  prosecute  until  the 
specifications  for  helmets  are  publicized. 

crrr  cops  to  act 

City  police  say  they  plan  to  ticket  and 
prosecute  riders  without  helmets. 

The  protective  eye  shield  law  holds  that 
the  cyclist  must  wear  a  face  shield,  goggles 
or  eyeglasses  with  shatter-proof  lenses. 

Contact  lenses  are  not  considered  protec- 
tive eye  shields. 

The  advice  of  both  State  and  City  police: 
Wear  the  helmet. 

Both  "ape  hangers" -and  cUp-ons  are  piro- 
hlblted  under  the  law. 

Ape  hangers,  the  exaggerated  V-shaped 
handlebars,  are  prohibited  by  the  specifica- 
tions which  limit  the  height  of  the  handle- 
bars to  no  more  than  15  inches  above  the 
saddle. 

crackdown  on  noise 

CUp-ons,  the  stubby  handgrips  attached 
directly  to  the  fork,  are  also  illegal. 

The  law  also  outlaws  bobbed  fenders  and 
altered  mufflers.  Both  the  muffler  and  the 
fenders  must  be  stock,  unaltered  from  the 
manufacturer's  specifications. 

The  muffler  law,  along  with  the  helmets, 
will  be  the  most  strictly  enforced  of  the  pro- 
visions because  of  noise  complaints,  State 
Police  Indicated. 

Two  p>eace  officers  who  hear  the  cycle  and 
agree  the  noise  level  is  excessive  can  make  an 
arrest. 

State  Police  said  the  motorcyclist  probably 
will  be  let  off  if  he  can  prove  his  muffler  is 
unaltered,  but  If  so  much  as  a  welding  repair 
is  detected  after  the  cyclist  Is  ticketed  he 
will  pay  the  fine. 

want  court  test 

Some  motorcyclists  resent  these  laws  and 
are  hoping  that  the  American  Motorcycle 
Assn.  or  a  dealer  will  take  the  helmet  law  to 
court  to  test  the  validity. 

Although  the  motorcyclists  fear  punitive 
enforcement  by  the  police.  State  and  City 
police  have  Indicated  they  wiU  go  easy  on 
enforcement — except  for  really  glaring  viola- 
tions— until  the  laws  become  more  exact 
by  usage  and  explanation. 

The  one  provision  of  the  new  law  that 
motorcyclists  do  agree  with  Is  the  institu- 
tion of  licenses  and  tests  which  recognize 
that  cycle  riding  is  a  special  skill. 

The  Washington  Blvd.  driving  examiners 
said  that  of  55  cycUsts  who  took  their  ex- 
amination last  week  10  were  rejected,  mostly 
because  their  bikes  didn't  meet  the  law. 

A  rider  who  already  has  a  driver's  license 
can  take  the  test  any  time  he  likes  before 
his  current  license  becomes  due  for  renewal. 

Marshall  Hausrath.  mechanic  at  Civic 
Center  Cycle  in  Oakland,  came  down  to  the 
testing  grounds  to  run  through  the  test  and 
get  details  of  the  new  laws  to  answer  his 
customers'  questions. 

The  first  f>art  of  the  test  consists  of  identi- 
fying and  demonstrating  the  clutch,  throt- 
tle, brakes,  lights  and  turn  signals. 

"Believe  It  or  not,"  exarmner  Ora  Brown 
said,  "we  had  a  guy  In  here  who  didn't  know 
how  to  turn  his  lights  on.  We  sent  him  home 
to  learn  how." 

The  second  part  of  the  test  consists  of 
tight  figure-eight  turns  In  a  double  parking 
bay.  For  larger  cycles,  the  figure  eights  are 
performed  in  the  parking  lot. 

The  third  part  of  the  test  consists  of  a 
double  run  in  second  gear  through  a  serpen- 
tine course. 

The  final  portion  of  the  test  has  the  driver 
approach  a  line  in  second  gear  from  100 
yards  away  and  stop  on  the  line. 

TEST    IS    SIMPLE 

The  test  sounds  simple  and  It  Is,  but  Mr. 
Brown,  a  former  stunt  motorcyclist,  says 
the  maneuvers  are  aU  he  needs  to  see  to 
know  if  the  cyclist  Is  any  good. 

A  16-year-old  who  has  Just  received  his 
learner's   permit   may   take    his    test    on    a 
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motorcycle,  but  he  will  go  through  the  same 
examination  as  an  applicant  taking  the  test 
In  a  car 

While  the  applicant  performs  the  same 
maneuvers  expected  of  a  learner  taking  his 
test  on  a  car — keeping  in  lanes,  signaling, 
obeying  lights  and  double  lines  and,  later, 
answering  the  traffic  questions — the  exam- 
iner will  also  watch  his  ability  to  handle  a 
cycle. 

If  the  learner  wants  to  take  his  test  on 
both  a  car  and  a  motorcycle,  he  can  do  so 
on  the  same  day. 

Once  the  16-year-old  passes  his  examina- 
tion, he  is  subject  to  the  Junior  license  and 
the  same  traffic  rules  applying  to  cars. 

The  examiners  will  also  test  a  cyclist  with 
a  driver's  license  which  is  not  aue  for 
renewal. 

OTHER    TERMS    LISTED 

The  cyclist  must  go  to  the  barracks  and 
fill  out  only  those  sections  applicable  to 
motorcycles  on  a  renewal  form. 

Then,  after  he  has  passed  his  test  lils 
license  is  endorsed  with  the  coded  symbol  Y 
showing  that  he  is  duly  licensed  to  operate 
a  cycle. 

To  avoid  an  excess  of  cycles  flooding  the 
examination  centers,  the  test  does  not  have 
to  be  taken  until  the  license  becomes  due  for 
Its  two-year  renewal  which  means  that  some 
cyclists  will  not  have  to  take  their  tests  until 
1970. 

If  the  cyclist  lets  the  renewal  date  on  his 
license  go  by  without  taking  the  examina- 
tion, he  must  apply  for  a  learner's  permit  to 
operate  his  cycle. 

The  learner's  permit  prohibits,  regardless 
of  the  age  of  the  driver,  operating  the  cycle 
at  night  and  carrying  a  passenger,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  a  licensed  cyclist  riding  as 
passenger  for  purposes  of  instruction. 
Portland.  Oregon 
Police  Code 

b.  Sec.  16-1608. —  (1)  That  the  dog  has 
created  a  nuisance  In  the  neighborhood  by 
loud  and  frequent  barking,  or  by  deimag- 
ing  property  not  owned  by  its  keeper,  and; 

(2)  That  the  dog's  keeper,  knowing  or 
having  cause  to  know  that  the  dog  has 
created  the  nuisance,  suffered  that  nuisance 
to  continue  or  to  be  repeated. 

The  notice  shall  state  the  cavise  for  its 
Issuance,  order  the  owner  or  keeper  of  the 
dog  to  immediately  confine  the  dog  and, 
within  five  days,  to  remove  the  dog  from  the 
City  permanently.  The  notice  shall  be  sent  by 
certified  mall  to  the  owner  or  keeper  of  the 
dog,  or  shall  be  posted  prominently  upon 
the  building  In  which  the  dog  Is  kept.  After 
delivery  or  posting  of  the  notice,  it  is  un- 
lawful not  to  Immediately  confine  the  dog 
or  to  release  the  dog,  in  the  City,  from  con- 
finement. Alter  five  days  from  delivery  or 
posting  of  the  notice,  It  is  unlawful  to  keep 
the  dog.  or  permit  it  to  be  kept,  anywhere 
m  the  City. 

Article  17.  Prevention  of  unnecessary  noises 
Section  16-1701.  Unlawful  to  create 
noise. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
to  create,  assist  In  creating,  permit,  continue, 
or  permit  the  continuance  of  any  unreason- 
ably loud,  disturbing,  or  unnecessary  noise. 
Section  16-1702.  What  constitutes  a  viola- 
tion.—  [Section  16-1702  amended  by  Ordi- 
nance No.  112582  passed  and  effective  Sep- 
tember 22,  1960.) 

The  following  acts  are  declared  to  be  viola- 
tions of  this  Code,  but  said  enumerations 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  exclusive,  namely: 

(a)  The  keeping  of  any  animal  or  bird 
which  by  frequent  or  loud  continued  noise 
shall  disturb  the  comfort  and  repose  of  any 
person  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  attaching 
of  any  bell  on  any  animal  or  allowing  the 
same  to  remain  on  any  animal.  Any  animal 
running  at  large  with  a  bell  thereon  shall 
be  liable  to  be  Impounded. 

(b)  The  blowing  of  any  steam  whistle  at- 
tached to  any  stationary  boiler,  except  to 
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give  notice  of  the  time  to  begin  or  to  stop 
work,  or  as  a  warning  of  danger. 

(c)  The  use  of  any  mechanical  device  op- 
erated by  compressed  air,  steam  or  otherwise, 
unless  the  noise  created  thereby  Is  effective- 
ly muffled  and  reduced. 

(d)  The  erection.  Including  excavation, 
demolition,  alteration,  or  repair  of  any  bvilld- 
Ing  other  than  between  the  hours  of  7:00 
a.m.  and  6:00  p.m.,  except  In  case  of  urgent 
necessity  in  the  interest  of  public  safety. 

(e)  The  creation  of  any  excessive  noise  on 
any  street  adjacent  to  any  hospital  or  other 
institution  reserved  for  the  sick,  or  any  school 
while  the  same  Is  in  session. 

(f)  The  operation  of  any  Industrial  type 
Internal  combustion  engine  without  having 
the  same  equipped  with  and  using  thereon 
a  muffler.  In  good  working  operation,  to  pre- 
vent excessive  noise  and  annoying  smoke. 

(g)  The  use  or  operation  of  any  automatic 
or  electrical  piano,  phonograph,  graphophone. 
victrola.  radio,  loudspeaker,  or  any  instru- 
ment for  sound  producing  or  any  sound  am- 
plifying device  or  loudly  as  to  disturb  per- 
sons In  the  vicinity  thereof  or  In  such  a 
manner  as  renders  the  same  a  public  nui- 
sance; provided,  however,  that  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Bureau  of  Police  (Office  of  the 
Chief)  permits  may  be  granted  to  persons  or 
business  firms  for  the  broadcast  or  amplifica- 
tion of  commercial  or  entertainment  pro- 
grams, or  to  any  organization  for  the  broad- 
cast of  programs  of  music,  speeches,  or 
general  entertainment  as  a  part  of  national, 
state  or  city  events,  public  festivals  or  out- 
standing events  of  a  non-commercial  char- 
acter, such  broadcast  or  amplification  either 
by  person  or  a  business  concern  or  by  an  or- 
ganization, shall  not  be  audible  for  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  fifty  feet  from  the  instru- 
ment, speaker  or  amplifier,  and  In  no  event 
shall  a  permit  be  granted  where  any  obstruc- 
tion to  the  free  and  uninterrupted  traffic, 
both  vehicular  and  pedestrian  will  result. 

(h)  The  making  of  any  noise  upon  a  pub- 
lic street  or  in  such  proximity  thereto  as  to 
be  distinctly  and  loudly  audible  upon  such 
street,  any  noise  of  any  kind  by  crying,  call- 
ing or  shouting,  or  by  means  of  any  whistle, 
rattle,  bell,  gong,  clapper,  horn,  hammer, 
drum,  musical  instrument,  sound  amplifying 
device  or  other  device  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vertising goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  or 
of  attracting  attention  or  of  Inviting  patron- 
age of  any  person  to  any  business  whatso- 
ever, or  participation  by  any  person  in  any 
public  or  private  event;  provided  that  news- 
boys may  sell  newspapers  and  magazines  by 
public  outcry,  except  as  prohibited  by  Sec- 
tion 1&-1705  and  provided  further  that  a 
permit  for  sound  amplifying  device  to  be 
used  upon  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Portland 
may  be  granted  by  the  Bureau  of  Police  upon 
application  to  the  office  of  the  Chief  thereof, 
and  the  said  Bureau  shall  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  over  the  routing  of  such  sound 
amplifying  vehicle,  and  such  vehicle  shall  In 
no  event  be  permitted  to  operate  within  two 
himdred  feet  of  any  hospital,  or  within  two 
hundred  feet  of  any  public  or  private  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school,  or  any  college 
or  university.  The  permit  as  granted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Police  shall  in  addition  to  specify- 
ing the  route  generally,  or  specifically,  af- 
firmatively provide  for  the  hours  during 
which  such  use  of  the  streets  may  be  per- 
mitted, and  shall  provide  that  in  no  event 
shall  the  sound  emanating  from  any  sound 
amplifying  vehicle  be  audible  for  a  distance 
of  more  than  one  htindred  feet  from  the  said 
vehicle. 

(1)  The  conducting,  operating  or  main- 
taining of  any  garage  In  any  residential  dis- 
trict so  as  to  cause  loud  or  offensive  noises 
to  be  emitted  therefrom  at  any  late  hour  at 
night,  to  wit:  any  time  between  11:00  p.m. 
and  7:00  a.m.  so  as  to  be  likely  to  disturb 
and  keep  awake  persons  residing  In  the  Im- 
mediate vicinity.  The  term  "residential  dis- 
trict" as  used  In  this  Code  shall  Include  any 
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area  where  a  garage  is  located  wltbln  100 
feet  of  any  building  or  buildings  used  as  a 
private  residence,  apartment  house,  rooming 
house,  or  hotel. 

(J)  To  conduct,  carry  on,  or  In  any  man- 
ner engage  in  any  marathon  dance,  mara- 
thon race,  marathon  exhibition,  walkathon, 
or  human  endurance  test  or  contest  In  the 
City  for  gain  or  for  hire  in  any  building, 
structure,  tent,  enclosure,  or  place,  and  the 
renting  or  leasing  of  any  building,  structure, 
tent,  enclosure,  or  place  within  the  City  to 
any  person  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the 
use  of  such  building,  structure,  tent,  en- 
closure, or  place  for  a  marathon  dance, 
marathon  race,  marathon  exhibition,  walka- 
thon, or  human  endurance  test  or  contest. 

(Subsection  (k)  of  Section  16-1702  added 
by  Ordinance  No.  115306;  amended  by  Ordi- 
nance No.  126559  passed  and  effective  April 
11,  1968.) 

(k)  To  land  or  take  off  any  helicopter  or 
other  steep-gradient  aircraft  at  or  from  any 
place  within  the  City  except  at  a  hellstop 
or  heliport,  unless  the  City  Council  has  spe- 
cifically authorized  the  same  or  In  case  of 
emergency. 

Section  16-1703.  Foregoing  acts  declared 
nuisances. — ^The  foregoing  acts  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  nuisances,  and  upon  com- 
plaint to  the  Bureau  of  Police  of  any  person 
disturbed  or  annoyed  by  the  noises  there- 
from the  Bureau  of  Police  shall  thereupon 
investigate  such  complaint,  and  if  found 
Justified  shall  issue  notice  of  such  complaint 
to  the  person  causing  or  permitting  the  con- 
tinuance of  said  noises,  notifying  him  Im- 
mediately to  abate  said  nuisance.  If  the  per- 
son so  notified  neglects  to  abate  the  same 
forthwith,  a  complaint  shall  be  filed  against 
the  offending  person.  Any  person,  however, 
may  be  arrested  for  violation  of  this  Code 
upon  the  direct  complaint  of  any  other  per- 
son. 

Section  16-1704.  Motor  boats. — It  shall  be 
unlawful  to  use.  operate,  or  cause  to  be 
used  or  operated  upon  the  public  waters 
within  the  city  limits  a  boat  propelled  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  gas.  gasoline,  naphtha, 
Diesel  oil  or  other  explosive  material  unless 
the  motor  or  any  such  motor  boat  shall  be 
provided  with  either  an  underwater  exhaust 
or  a  muffler,  or  have  the  discharge  water 
piped  Into  the  exhaust  line.  Any  such  in- 
stallation must  be  so  constructed  and  main- 
tained that  in  Its  operation  no  noise  shall 
emanate  from  the  exhaust  or  muffler  that 
can  be  heard  for  a  greater  distance  than 
1000  feet  from  the  boat. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  pub- 
licly owned  motor  l>oat  in  government  serv- 
ice or  any  motor  boat  owned  outside  the 
city  limits  passing  through  this  city  to  some 
other  distant  point,  or  motor  boat  used  in 
any  authorized  race  or  other  demonstration. 

The  harbor  patrol  Is  hereby  given  Jurisdic- 
tion to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Section  16-1705.  Public  outcry,  when  and 
where  prohibited.— It  shall  be  unlawful  be- 
tween the  hours  of  11:00  p.m.  of  any  day 
and  7:00  a.m.  of  the  following  day,  for  any 
person,  minor  or  adult,  engaged  in  offering 
for  sale  or  selling  on  the  streets  any  news- 
papers, magazines  or  f>erlodicals,  to  make 
any  public  outcry,  to  shout  or  to  make  any 
audible  noise  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
attention  or  inviting  the  patronage  of  any 
person  within  the  following  described  dis- 
trict: 

Beginning  at  the  Intersection  ot  the  south 
line  of  S.  W.  Jefferson  Street  with  the  Wil- 
lamette River;  thence  west  along  the  south 
line  of  S.  W.  Jefferson  Street  to  the  weet 
line  of  S.  W.  18th  Avenue;  thence  north 
along  the  west  line  of  S.  W.  18th  Avenue 
and  the  west  line  of  S.  W.  19th  Avenue  to 
the  north  line  of  N.  W.  Glisan  Street;  thence 
east  along  the  north  line  of  N.  W.  Gll8€ui 
Street  to  the  east  line  of  N.  W.  Broadway 
thence  north  along  the  east  line  of  N.  W. 
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Broadway  to  the  north  line  of  N.  W.  John- 
son Street;  thence  east  along  the  north  line 
of  N.  W.  Johnson  Street  to  the  east  line  of 
N.  W.  6th  Avenue;  thence  following  the  south 
line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Terminal  com- 
pany's property  to  the  Willamette  River; 
thence  south  following  the  Willamette  River 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Outside  of  the  above  described  district  It 
shall  be  unlawful,  between  the  hours  of  9:00 
pjn.  of  any  day  and  7:00  a.m.  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  for  any  person,  minor  or  adult,  en- 
gaged in  offering  for  sale  or  selling  on  the 
streets  any  such  newspapers,  magazines  or 
periodicals,  to  make  any  public  outcry,  to 
shout  or  to  make  any  audible  noise  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  attention  or  inviting 
the  patronage  of  any  person. 

Section  16-1706.  Loading  noisy  material. — 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  trans- 
port through  the  streets  any  iron  or  other 
material  likely  to  make  a  noise  unless  said 
material  Is  loaded  and  deadened  so  as  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  noise. 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

City  Ordinances 

Sec.  15-30.  Noise — Prohibited  when  exces- 
sive.— Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
15-31  and  15-32.  the  creation  of  any  unreas- 
onable loud,  disturbing  and  unnecessary 
noise  in  the  city  is  prohibited.  Noise  of  such 
character,  intensity  and  duration  as  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  life  or  health  of  any  in- 
dividual   Is   prohibited.    (Code    1950.    §23.1) 

Cross  references — Roosters,  §  4-3;  dogs, 
§  4-20;  railroads,  §  18-4. 

Sec.  15-31.  Same — Specific  prohibitions. — 
The  following  acts  are  specifically  declared 
to  be  loud,  disturbing  and  unnecessary  noises 
in  violation  of  this  Code,  but  such  enumera- 
tion shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  exclusive: 

(1)  The  sounding  of  any  horn  or  signal 
device  on  any  automobile,  motorcycle,  bus  or 
other  vehicle  while  not  in  motion,  except  as 
a  danger  signal,  or  if  in  motion,  only  as  a 
danger  signal  after  or  as  brakes  are  being 
applied  and  deceleration  of  the  vehicle  Is 
intended:  the  creation  by  means  of  any  such 
signal  device  of  any  unreasonably  loud  or 
harsh  sound;  and  the  sounding  of  such  de- 
vice for  an  unnecessary  and  unreasonable 
period  of  time. 

(2)  The  use  of  any  gong  or  siren  upon  any 
vehicle  other  than  police,  fire,  ambulance  or 
other  emergency  vehicles. 

(3)  The  playing  of  any  radio,  phonograph 
or  other  musical  instrument  in  such  a  man- 
ner or  with  such  volume,  during  the  hours 
between  eleven  o'clock  p.m.,  and  seven  o'clock 
a.m.,  as  to  annoy  or  disturb  the  quiet,  com- 
fort or  repose  of  any  person  or  persons  in 
any  dwelling,  hotel  or  other  type  of  resi- 
dence. 

(4)  The  use  of  any  automobile,  motor- 
cycle or  other  vehicle  so  out  of  repair,  so 
loaded,  or  in  such  manner  as  to  create  loud 
or  unnecessary  grating,  grinding,  rattling  or 
other  noise. 

(5)  The  blowing  of  any  steam  whistle  at- 
tached to  any  stationary  boUer  except  to 
give  notice  of  the  time  to  begin  or  stop  work 
or  as  a  wraming  of  danger. 

(6)  The  discharge  Into  the  open  air  of  the 
exhaust  of  any  stationary  Internal  combus- 
tion engine,  or  motor  vehicle,  except  through 
a  muffler  or  other  device  which  will  effectively 
prevent  loud  or  explosive  noises  therefrom. 

(7)  The  erection  (Including  excavating), 
demolition,  alteration  or  repair  of  any  build- 
ing or  other  structure  in  a  residential  or 
business  district  other  than  between  the 
hours  of  7:00  am,  and  6:00  p.m.  on  week 
days  except  by  permit  from  the  building  In- 
spector, when,  in  his  opinion,  such  work  will 
not  create  objectionable  noise,  but  upon 
complaint  in  vinrttlng  of  the  occupant  of  prop- 
erty near  the  location  of  the  work,  the  build- 
ing Inspector  shall  immediately  revoke  the 
permit  and  the  work  shall  be  immediately 
dlBoontlnued.   The  building   Inspeobor   may 
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permit  ef&«rg«nc7  work  In  the  preservation 
ot  pubUc  health  <m'  safety  at  any  time. 

(8)  Tbe  creation  ot  any  exceeaive  Tkot»e 
on  any  street  adjacent  to  any  school,  ln«tJ- 
tutlOD  ot  \tamlaq,  or  court  while  the  same 
are  in  iinnmnn.  or  within  one  hundred  and 
arty  feet  ot  any  boapital.  ^i^xlofa  unreaaon- 
ably  Interferes  wl|b  the  working  of  such  In- 
aFUtutloo. 

(9)  The  oreatltxn  of  loud  and  excessive 
nolae  In  connection  with  loading  or  unload- 
ing any  vehicles,  or  tbe  opening  and  destruc- 
tion of  bales,  bos«s,  crates  and  ooQtalners. 

(10)  The  shouttng  and  crying  of  peddlers, 
barkers,  hawkers  and  vendors  which  disturbs 
the  quiet  and  pieace  of  the  neighborhood. 

(11)  The  use  of  any  drvun,  loudspeaker  or 
other  tostrument  or  device  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  attention  by  creation  ot  noise 
to  any  perfonnan|»,  show  or  sale  or  display 
of  merchandise. 

(12)  The  oondttcttng,  operating  or  main- 
taining of  £uay  garage  or  fllling  station  In  any 
residential  distriot  so  as  to  cause  loud  or 
offensive  noises  tq  be  emitted  theretfrom  be- 
tween the  hours  hi  eleven  o'clock  pjn.,  and 
seven  o'clock  ajn.. 

(13)  The  firing  or  discharging  of  flrearms 
In  the  streets  or  elsewhere  for  the  purpose 
at  m Hiring  nolse  or  disturbance,  ezceipt  by 
permit  from  the  poUce  de[>artment. 

(14). .The  creatl^  of  excessive  noise  by  the 
operatkm  of  an  fOrplane  over  the  dty  by 
stunting,  diving  t>r  otherwise  operating  an 
airplane  for  tbe  purpose  of  advertising  or 
otherwise.  (R.  Ci>de  1950.  {23.2:  Ord.  No. 
( 1967) -644,  §  1,3-60-67) 

Amendment  none — Ord.  No.  (1967) -544,  S  1, 
amended  §  15-31(7)  which  prior  to  amend- 
ment permitted  construction  work  during 
other  than  the  designated  hours  only  "In 
case  of  urgent  necessity  In  the  Interesrt  of 
public  safety  ..." 

Sec.  15-32.  San|e — Loudspeakers. — It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  atiy  person  to  use  or  operate 
on  or  over  any  dtreet  within  the  city  any 
radio,  phonograph  or  other  similar  mechani- 
cal device  to  produce  sound,  or  any  mechani- 
cal loudspeeiker  or  other  sound-magnifying 
device,  on  any  mptor  vehicle  or  other  con- 
veyance, or  stan4,  for  advertising  or  other 
purposes,  at  a  pover  output  level  of  volume 
greater  than  ten  '♦atts  or  thirty-two  decibels, 
and  any  such  opemtlon  shall  be  unlawful  un- 
less such  loudspeakers  or  other  mechanical 
sound-magnifying  device  sball  be  equipped 
with  a  meter  by  which  the  power  output  can 
be  registered  and  determined  so  that  the  vol- 
ume may  be  limited  in  accordance  with  tbe 
restrictions  hereltibefore  specified;  and  It 
shall  be  unlawful  to  operate  any  such  equip- 
ment or  devices  ^thout  a  license  from  the 
city  as  provided  iy  this  Oxle;  providing  no 
such  equipment  ot  device  shall  be  used  or  op- 
erated on  the  streets  of  the  city  during  the 
period  between  si^nset  and  nine  o'clock  ajn.; 
provided,  further,,  no  such  equipment  or  de- 
vice shall  be  opetated  to  produce  music  or 
other  sound  effect^  along  that  portion  of  any 
street  within  the  ilock  where  there  Is  located 
any  school,  hospital,  funeral  home  or  under- 
taking establlshnient,  or  where  a  funeral  Is 
being  conducted  it  any  place;  and  provided, 
further,  that  no  Buch  equipment  or  device 
shall  be  operated  on  tbe  streets  of  this  city 
on  Sunday.  (Coda  1960,  5  23.4) 

Sec.  18-4.  Whistles,  unnecessary  blowing. — 
No  person  shall  &%  any  point  within  the  city 
blow  the  whistle  df  an  engine  In  an  unneces- 
sarily loud  tone  or  unnecessarily  long.  (R. 
Code  1950.  i  25.4)1 

Sec.  4-3.  Same^— Roosters  as  nuisances. — 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  keep 
or  maintain  on  a»y  premises  or  lot  within 
the  corporate  limits  any  rooster  that  throiigh 
loud  and  habitual  crowing,  or  In  any  other 
manner,  constitutes  a  neighborhood  or  pub- 
lic nuisance.  Failure  to  abate  such  nuisance 
after  warning  from  the  chief  of  police  or  his 
authorized  representative  shall  be  unlawful 
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and  punishable  according  to  law.   (R.  Code 
1960.  i  13.5) 

Sec.  4-20.  Dogs  as  nuisances. — It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  keep  or  maintain 
on  any  premises  or  lot  any  dog  that,  through 
loud  and  habitual  barking,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  constitutes  a  neighborhood  or  public 
nuisance  Failure  to  abate  such  nuisance  af- 
ter warning  from  the  chief  of  police  or  his 
authorized  representative  shall  be  unlawful 
and  punishable  according  to  law.  (R.  Code 
1950,  {  13.4(a) ) 

Rochester,  N.Y. 
City  Ordinance 
Chapter  75:   Noise 
i  75-1.  Unnecessary  noise  prohibited. 
S  75-2.  Signalling  devices. 
i  75-3.  Radios,  phonographs  and  musical 
Instruments. 

§  75-4.  Animals  and  birds. 

i  75-5.  Vehicles. 

§  75-6.  Whistles. 

i  75-7.  Discharge  of  exhausts. 

i  75-8.  Mechanical  devices. 

S  75-9.  Building. 

§  75-10.  Institutions. 

}  75-11.  Loading. 

S  75-12.  Bells. 

S  75-13.  Peddlers  and  vendors. 

5  75-14.  Advertising. 

§  75-15.  Sound-producing  devices. 

§  75-16.  Disturl>ance. 

§  75-17.  PenalUee. 

(History:  Adopted  Boche«l«r  City  Council 
11-25-41.  Amendments  noted  where  appli- 
cable.) 

1 75-1.  Unnecessary  noise  prohibited.' — 
The  creation  of  any  unreasonably  loud,  dis- 
turbing or  unnecessary  noise  in  the  city  Is 
prohibited.  Noise  of  such  character.  Intensity 
or  duration  as  to  endanger  public  comfort, 
peace  or  repose  or  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
life  or  health  of  any  individual  Is  declared 
to  be  a  nuisance  and  is  prohibited. 

A  violation  of  5  J  75-2  through  16  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  a  nuisance  within  the  meaning 
of  this  section  but  such  enumeration  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  exclvislve. 

S  75-2.  Signalling  devices. — No  person  shall 
sound  any  horn  or  signal  device  on  any  auto- 
mobile, motorcycle,  bus,  streetcar  or  other 
vehicle  while  not  In  motion,  except  as  a 
danger  signal  if  another  vehicle  Is  ai^>roach- 
Ing  apparently  out-of-control,  or  if  In  mo- 
tion only  as  a  danger  signal;  nor  create  by 
means  of  any  such  signal  device  any  unnec- 
essary or  unreasonably  loud,  harsh  or  pro- 
longed sound;  nor  sound  such  device  for  an 
unnecessary  and  unreasonable  period  of 
time.  Except  that  this  subdivision  shall  not 
apply  to  vehicles  of  the  Bureaus  of  Fire  and 
Police,  and  such  emergency  vehicles  of  mu- 
nicipal departments  or  public  service  corpo- 
rations and  ambulances  as  are  authorized 
or  marked  as  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Safety. 

§  75-3.  Radios,  phonographs  and  musical 
Instnunents. — No  person  shall  operate  or 
play  any  radio,  phonograph  or  any  musical 
Instniment  In  such  manner  or  with  such 
volume,  at  any  time,  particularly  during  the 
hours  between  11:00  P.M  and  7:00  AM.  as 
to  annoy  the  quiet,  comfort  or  repose  of  per- 
sons In  any  dwelling,  hotel  or  other  type  of 
residence. 

i  75—4.  Animals  and  birds. — No  person 
shall  keep  any  animal  or  bird  which  by  caus- 
ing frequent  or  long  continued  noise  shall 
disturb  the  comfort  or  repose  of  any  person 
In  the  vicinity. 

§  76-5.  Vehicles. — No  person  shall  use  an 
automobile,  motorcycle,  bus  or  vehicle  so  out 
of  repair  or  so  loaded  or  In  any  manner  as  to 
create  loud  or  unnecessary  grating,  grinding, 
rattling  or  other  noise. 

§  75-6.  Whistles. — No  person  shall  blow  or 
cause  to  be  blown  any  steam  whistle,  except 
to  give  notice  of  the  time  to  begin  or  stop 
work  or  as  a  warning  of  danger. 
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The  blowing  or  operating  of  a  whistle  op- 
erated by  steam  or  other  artificial  means  for 
more  than  fifteen  (15)  seconds  at  one  (i) 
time  during  a  period  of  thirty  (30)  minutes 
In  any  one  ( 1 )  day  Is  prohibited. 

i  75-7.  Discharge  of  exhausts. — No  person 
shall  discharge  or  cause  to  be  discharged  into 
the  open  air  the  exhaust  of  any  steam  en- 
gine, stationary  Internal-combustion  engine, 
motor  vehicle  or  motorboat  engine,  except 
through  a  mufSer  or  other  device  which  will 
effectively  prevent  loud  or  explosive  noises 
therefrom.' 

§  75-8.  Mechanical  devices. — No  person 
shall  use  or  cause  to  be  used  any  mechanical 
device  operated  by  compressed  air  unless  the 
noise  created  thereby  is  effectively  muffled 
and  reduced. 

S  75-8.  Building. — No  person  shall  create 
or  cause  to  be  created  loud  or  excessive  noise 
In  connection  with  the  erection  (Including 
excavation),  demolition,  alteration  or  repair 
of  any  building. 

§  75-10.  Institutions. — No  person  shall 
create  or  cause  to  be  created  any  excessive 
noise  on  any  street  adjacent  to  any  school. 
Institution  of  learning,  or  court  while  the 
same  are  In  session,  or  adjacent  to  any  hos- 
pital, which  unreasonably  Interferes  with  the 
workings  of  such  institutions,  provided  con- 
spicuous signs  are  displayed  In  such  streets 
Indicating  that  the  same  Is  a  school,  hosplul 
or  court  street. 

The  nuking  by  one's  self,  or  by  the  opera- 
tion of  any  Instrument,  agency  or  vehicle, 
any  unnecessary  or  unseemly  noise  within 
one  hundred  fifty  (150)  feet  of  any  portion 
of  the  grounds  and  premises  on  which  Is  lo- 
cated a  hospital  or  other  institution  reserved 
for  the  sick  Is  prohibited.  The  Commissioner 
of  Public  Safety  shall  place  as  many  signs 
as  he  may  deem  proper  within  or  near  the 
zones  hereby  created,  calling  attention  to  the 
prohibition  against  unnecessary  noises  with- 
in such  zones. 

5  75-11.  Loading. — No  person  shall  create 
or  cause  to  be  created  a  loud  and  excessive 
noise  in  connection  with  loading  or  unload- 
ing any  vehicle,  or  the  opening  and  destruc- 
tion of  bales,  boxes,  crates,  and  containers. 

The  creation  of  loud  and  excessive  noise  in 
cormectlon  with  the  handling  of  ash.  trash. 
and  garbage  cans,  either  in  loading  or  unload- 
ing, and  whether  full  or  empty  Is  prohibited, 

§  75-12.  Bells. — No  person  shall  sound  or 
cause  to  be  sounded  any  bell,  except  church 
bells,  or  gong  attached  to  any  buildings  or 
premises  which  disturbs  the  quiet  or  repose 
In  the  vicinity  thereof. 

§  75-13.  Peddlers  and  vendors. — The  unrea- 
sonable and  unnecessary  sounding  and  crying 
of  peddlers,  hawkers  and  vendors  which  dis- 
turbs the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  nelgthbor- 
hood  Is  prohibited.' 

§  75-14.  Advertising. — No  person  shall  use 
any  drum,  loudspeaker  or  other  Instrument 
or  device  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  at- 
tention by  creation  of  loud  and  raucous 
noise  to  any  performance,  show  or  sale  or 
display  of  merchandise. 

The  making,  causing,  permitting  or  allow- 
ing to  be  made,  loud  and  raucous  noise  by 
means  of  any  rattle,  clapper,  hammer,  drum, 
horn  or  any  musiclal  instrument  or  mecha- 
nism for  creating  or  reproducing  sound,  in  a 
street  or  near  enough  to  a  street  so  that  any 
such  noise  will  be  heard  In  a  street,  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising  any  goods,  wares  or 
merchandise,  or  of  attracting  thf  attention. 
or  Inviting  the  patronage  of  any  person  to  any 
occupation  or  business  whatsoever  Is  pro- 
hibited. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation,  either  aa  principal,  agent  or  em- 
ployee, to  play,  vise  or  operate  for  adver- 
tising purposes,  or  for  any  other  purpose 
whatsoever,  on  and  upon  the  public  streets. 
alleys,  thoroughfares  or  public  places  In  the 
C31ty  of  Rochester,  any  device  known  as  a 
sound  truck,  loudspeaker  or  soimd  ampli- 
fier, or  radio  or  phonograph   with  a  loud- 
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speaker  or  sound  amplifier,  or  any  other 
Instrument  known  as  a  calliope  or  any  In- 
stniment of  any  kind  or  character  which 
emits  therefrom  loud  and  raucous  noise 
and  Is  attached  to  and  upon  any  vehicle, 
except  poUce  trucks  or  vehicles,  operaited  or 
standing  upon  said  public  streets,  alleys, 
thoroughfares  or  public  places.  [Amended 
2-23-491 

§  75-15.  Sound-producing  devices. — No  per- 
son shall  erect.  Install  or  tise  any  sound- 
producing  Instrument,  broadcaster,  radio, 
amplifier,  or  oonveyor-of-sound  on  or  over 
the  streets  or  public  places  within  the  City 
of  Rortiester  for  the  purpose  of  advertising 
through  loud  and  raucous  noise  any  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise  or  any  meeting,  en- 
tertainment or  event,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  the  attention  or  Inviting  the  pa- 
tronage of  any  person  to  any  business  what- 
soever or  to  any  meeting,  entertalmnent  or 
event  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  t»  prevent  any  funeral  proces- 
sion or  religious  ceremony;  nor  shall  the 
terms  of  this  section  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  production  of  music  In  connection  with 
any  parade  authorized  under  any  provision 
of  law;  nor  shall  this  section  prevent  any 
musical  performance  upon  any  public  street 
or  plaoe  where  a  permit  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Oommlssloner  of  Public  Safety  for 
such  purpose;  nor  shall  this  section  prevent 
the  use  of  amplifiers  or  other  sound  produc- 
ing Instruments  in  connection  with  any 
athletic  competition  or  recreational  event 
held  on  athlertlc  fields  stadiums  or  public 
paxks,  nor  shall  suoh  provisions  apply  to 
police  or  fire  apparatus  while  used  In  the 
performance  of  public  duty.  [Amended  2- 
23-491 

§  75-16.  Disturbance. — No  person  shall  cre- 
ate a  disturbance  or  engage  in  Improper  con- 
duet  or  abusive  acts  or  language  In  any 
church,  theater,  public  hall  or  other  pubUc 
place.' 

§  75-17.  Peoaltles. — A  violation  of  this 
chapter  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  fifty  dollars  ($150.)  or  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
fifty  (150)  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment,  or  by  a  penalty  of  not  less 
than  five  dollars  ($5.)  nor  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars  ($500.)  to  be  recovered  by 
the  City  of  Rortierter  In  a  civil  action. 
(Amended  2-23-491 

City  Ordinances 
Ordinance  No.  2414,  fourth  series,  amending 
sec.  26.29-1  (d) ,  of  Chapter  26  of  the  Sacra- 
mento City  Code,  relating  to  unnecessary 
noise,  and  making  this  an  emergency 
measure  to  take  effect  Immediately 

Sacramento,  California 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  council  of  the  city 
of  Sacramento: 

Section  1  Sec.  26  29-1  (d)  of  Chapter  26 
of  the  Sacramento  City  Code  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

(d)  Construction  or  repairing  of  buildings. 
The  erection  (Including  excavation),  demo- 
lition, alteration  or  repair  of  any  building 
other  than  between  the  hours  of  7:00  A.M. 
and  6:00  P.M..  on  Monday.  Tuesday.  Wednes- 
day. Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  be- 
tween 9:00  A.M.  and  6:00  P.M.  on  Sunday,  ex- 
cept In  case  of  urgent  necessity  in  the 
interest  of  public  health  and  safety,  and 
then  only  with  a  permit  from  the  build- 
ing Inspector,  which  permit  may  be  granted 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  days  or  less 
while  the  emergency  continues  and  which 
permit  may  be  renewed  for  a  period  of  three 
days  or  less  while  the  emergency  continues. 
If  the  building  inspector  should  determine 
that  the  public  health  and  safety  will 
not  be  imoalred  by  the  erection,  demoli- 
tion, alteration  or  repair  of  any  building  or 
the    excavation    of    streets    and    highways 
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within  the  hours  of  6:00  P.M.  and  7:00  AM. 
on  weekdays  and  6:00  P.M.  and  9:00  A.M.  on 
Sundays,  and  if  he  shall  further  determine 
that  loss  or  inconvenience  would  result  to 
any  party  In  Interest,  he  may  grant  permis- 
sion for  such  work  to  be  done  within  the 
hours  of  6:00  P.M.  and  7:00  AM.  on  week- 
days and  6.00  P.M.  and  9:00  A.M.  on  Sun- 
days, upon  application  being  made  at  the 
time  the  permit  for  the  work  Is  awarded  or 
during   the   progress   of   the   work. 

Section  2.  That  this  ordinance  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  an  emergency  measure  to  take 
effect  Immediately,  such  emergency  t>elng 
that  public  welfare  and  necessity  require 
that  guests  and  occupants  of  hotels  and 
apartments  be  protected  from  noises  ema- 
nating from  the  construction,  repair  or 
demolition  of  buildings  until  after  9:00  A.M. 
on  Sundays. 

Section  3.  This  ordinance  shall  be  pub- 
lished once  in  the  official  newspaper  of  the 
City  of  Sacramento  and  shaU  take  effect 
Inunedlately. 

Passed:  October  4,  1962. 
Ordinance  No.  2248,  fourth  series  adding  sec- 
tions 25.36-1  and  26.29-1  of  chapters  25 
and  26  Sacramento  City  Code,  prohibiting 
unnecessary  noises  and  disturbances  in 
the  city  of  Sacramento 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Council  of  the  City 
of  Sacramento : 

Section  1.  Sections  2536-1  and  26.29-1  of 
Chapters  25  and  26,  Sacramento  City  Code, 
are  hereby  added,  to  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  25.36-1.  Limitations  of  permits  issued 
by  preceding  section;  revocation  of  permits 
The  Chief  of  Police  is  authorized  to  Issue 
the  permits  mentioned  In  Section  25.36  of 
this  chapter,  and  such  permits  shall  contain 
any  limitations  as  to  times,  duration,  volume. 
and  places  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Chief  of 
Police  seem  necessary  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jects of  this  chapter.  The  Chief  of  Police  may 
revoke  such  permits. 

Sec.  26.29-1.  Noise — unnecessary,  etc..  noise 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
make,  continue,  or  cause  to  be  made  or  con- 
tinued, any  loud,  unnecessary  or  unusual 
noise  or  any  noise  which  either  annoys,  dis- 
turbs, Injures  or  endangers  the  comfort, 
repose,  health,  peace  or  safety  of  others, 
within  the  limits  of  the  city. 

The  following  acts,  among  others,  are  de- 
clared to  be  loud,  disturbing,  and  unneces- 
sary noises  In  violation  of  this  section,  but 
said  enumeration  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
exclusive,  namely: 

(a)  Motor  Noises.  Any  noise  made  by  the 
motor  of  any  automobile,  truck,  tractor, 
motorcycle,  not  reasonably  required  in  the 
operation  thereof  under  the  circumstances 
and  shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to  back- 
firing and  motor  racing. 

(b)  Horns  and  Signaling  Devices.  The 
sounding  of  any  horn  or  signaling  device 
on  any  automobile,  motorcycle,  trolley  coach 
or  other  vehicle  on  any  street  or  public  place 
of  the  City,  except  as  a  danger  warning;  the 
creation  by  means  of  any  such  signaling  de- 
vice of  any  unreasonably  loud  or  harsh 
sound;  and  the  sounding  of  any  such  device 
for  an  unnecessary  and  unreasonable  period 
of  time.  The  use  of  any  signaling  device 
except  one  operated  by  hand  or  electricity; 
the  use  of  any  horn,  whistle  or  any  other 
device  operated  by  engine  exhaust;  and  the 
use  of  any  such  signaling  device  when  traffic 
Is  for  any  reason  held  up. 

(c)  Telling  and  Shouting.  Yelling,  shout- 
ing, hooting,  whistling,  singing  or  blowing 
of  horns  on  the  public  streets,  particularly 
l>etween  the  hours  of  12  P.  M.  and  7  A.  M. 
or  at  time  or  place  so  as  to  annoy  or  disturb 
the  quiet,  comfort,  or  repose  of  persons  In 
any  office,  or  In  any  dwelling  hotel,  apart- 
ment, or  other  type  of  residence,  or  of  any 
persons  In  the  vicinity. 

(d)  Construction  or  Repairing  of  Buildings. 
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The  erection  (Including  excavation),  demoli- 
tion, alteration  or  repair  of  any  building 
other  than  Isetween  the  hours  of  7  A.  M. 
and  6  P.  M.  except  In  case  of  urgent  necessity 
in  the  Interest  of  public  health  and  safety, 
and  then  only  with  a  permit  from  the  Build- 
ing Inspector,  which  permit  may  be  granted 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  (3)  days  or 
less  while  the  emergency  continues  and 
which  permit  may  be  renewed  for  periods  of 
three  days  or  less  while  the  emergency  con- 
tinues. If  the  Building  Ii^pector  should  de- 
termine that  the  public  health  and  safety 
win  not  be  Impaired  by  the  erection,  demoli- 
tion, alteration  or  repair  of  any  building  or 
the  excavation  of  streets  and  highways  within 
the  hours  of  6  P.  M.  and  7  A.  M..  and  If  he 
shall  further  determine  that  loss  of  Incon- 
venience would  result  to  any  party  in  inter- 
est, he  may  grant  permission  for  such  work 
to  be  done  within  the  hours  of  6  P.  M.  and  7 
A.  M.,  upon  application  being  made  at  the 
time  the  permit  for  the  work  is  awarded 
or  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

(e)  Pile  Drivers,  Hammers.  The  operation 
between  the  hours  of  10  P.  M.  and  7  A.  M. 
of  any  pUedrlver,  steam-shovel,  pneumatic 
hanuner.  derrick,  steam  or  electric  hoist  or 
other  appliance,  the  use  of  which  Is  attended 
by  loud  or  unusual  noise. 

(f )  Tools.  The  use  of  or  operation  between 
the  hours  of  10:00  P.  M.  and  7:00  A.  M.  of 
any  power  saw.  power  planer,  or  other  pow- 
er saw.  power  planer,  or  other  powered  tool 
or  appliance  or  saw  or  hammer,  or  other 
tool,  so  as  to  disturb  the  quiet,  comfort,  or 
repose  of  i)er8ons  In  any  dwelling,  hotel, 
apartment,  or  other  type  of  residence,  or  of 
any  person  In  the  vicinity. 

(g)  Blowers.  The  operating  of  any  nolse- 
creatlng  blower  or  p>ower  fan  or  any  internal 
combustion  engine  the  operation  of  which 
causes  noise  due  to  the  explosion  of  operat- 
ing gases  or  fiuids.  unless  the  noise  from 
such  blower  or  fan  is  muffled  and  such  engine 
is  equipped  with  a  muffler  device  sufficient 
to  deaden  such  noise. 

(h)  Steam  WhlsUes.  The  blowing  of  any 
locomotive  steam  whistle  or  steam  whistle 
attached  to  any  stationary  boiler  except  to 
give  notice  of  the  time  to  begin  or  stop 
work  or  as  a  warning  of  fire  or  danger,  or 
upon  request  of  proper  City  Authorities. 

(1)  Exhausts.  The  discharge  into  the  open 
air  of  the  exhaust  of  any  steam  engine,  sta- 
tionary internal  combustion  engine,  motor- 
boat,  or  motor  vehicle  except  through  a  muf- 
fier  or  other  device  which  will  effectively 
prevent  loud  or  explosive  noises  therefrom. 

(j)  Loading,  Unloading,  Opening  Boxes. 
The  creation  of  a  loud  and  excessive  noise 
in  connection  with  loading  or  unloading 
any  vehicle  or  the  opening  and  destruction 
of  bales,  boxes,  crates,  and  containers. 

(k)  Hawkers,  Peddlers.  The  shouting  and 
crying  of  peddlers,  hawkers  and  vendors 
which  disturbs  the  peace  and  quiet  of  per- 
sons In  the  neighborhood. 

(1)  Drums.  The  use  of  any  drum  or  other 
Instrument  or  device  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting attention  by  creation  of  noise  to  any 
performance,  show  or  sale. 

(m)  Metal  Ralls,  Pillars  and  Columns, 
Transportation  Thereof.  The  transportation 
of  rails,  pillars  or  columns  of  Iron,  steel  or 
other  material,  over  and  along  streets  and 
other  public  places  upon  carts,  drays,  cars, 
trucks  In  any  manner  so  as  to  cause  loud 
noises  or  to  disturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
persons  In  the  vicinity  thereof. 

(n)  Animals.  Birds.  Fowls.  The  keeping  of 
any  animal,  fowl  or  bird  which  by  causing 
frequent  or  long  continued  noise  shall  dis- 
turb the  comfort  or  repose  of  persons  In  the 
vicinity. 

Violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall  be  punishable  as  provided  in  this  chap- 
ter and  In  this  Code. 
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Sectloi^  3.  Publication 

The  Clerk  shall  publish  this  ordinance 
once  within  10  days  after  passage  In  the  of- 
ficial newspaper  of  the  City  of  Sacramento. 

Passed:  December  16,  1960. 

Effective:  January  14,  1961. 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

CltJi  Ordinance 

Petty  Offenses:  760.  Noise 

780.010.  General  prohibition. — No  person 
shall  create  or  cause  any  unreasonably  loud, 
disturbing  or  unAeceesary  noise.  (1948,  C. 
44.  3.  1.) 

760.020.  Blowing  horns. — No  person  shall 
sound  any  horn  at  signal  device  on  any  ve- 
hicle of  any  kind  while  not  In  motion,  ex- 
cept as  a  danger  signal  If  another  vehicle  la 
approaching,  apparently  out  of  control;  nor 
shall  such  horn  or  signal  device  be  sounded 
under  any  drcum^tancee  except  as  a  danger 
signal,  nor  shall  li  be  sounded  for  any  un- 
necessary or  unrelisonable  i>erlod  of  time. 
(1948  C.  44,  8.   1.), 

760.030.  Radios^  phonographs,  etc. — ^No 
person  shall  use,  'operate  or  permit  to  be 
used  or  operated  aQy  radio,  phonograph,  loud 
speaker,  sound  amplifier,  or  other  machine 
or  device  for  the  producing  or  reproducing 
of  sound  in  such  s^  manner  as  to  disturb  the 
peace,  quiet,  comf(^  or  repose  of  the  nelgh- 
twringilBhabltants|  nor  shall  any  person  use, 
operate. or  permit,  to  be  used  or  operated 
a  radio,  phonograph,  loud  speaker,  sound  am- 
plifier, or  other  njachlne  or  device  for  the 
producing  or  reproducing  of  sovind  at  any 
time  with  louder  volume  than  is  necessary 
for  convenient,  normal  hearing  for  the  per- 
son or  i>ersons  whi  are  In  the  room,  vehicle 
or  chamber  In  wtych  such  machine  or  de- 
vice Is  being  used  |  or  operated  and  who  are 
voluntary  listeners!  thereto.  The  operation  of 
any  radio,  phonograph,  loud  speaker,  sound 
amplifier,  or  other  imachlne  or  device  for  the 
producing  or  reprdduclng  of  sound  between 
the  hours  of  11  pjn.  and  7  a.m.  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  plainly  audible  at  a  dis- 
tance of  more  thai  100  feet  from  such  ma- 
chine or  device  shall  be  deemed  excessive  and 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation 
of  this  section.  (Oj-d.  50038,  June  24,  1960.) 

760.040.  Pets. — Mo  person  shall  keep  any 
Eualmal,  bird  or  fo^l  which,  by  causing  fre- 
quent or  long  continued  noise,  shall  tend  to 
disturb  the  comfott  and  repose  of  any  per- 
son in  the  viclnltv.  Any  such  noise  which 
can  be  distinctly  >  heard  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  100  feelt  shall  be  deemed  exces- 
sive.   (1948,  C.  44,  fe.   1.) 

760  050  Vehicles]  In  disrepair. — No  person 
shall  use  any  vehlile  which  Is  so  out  of  re- 
pair, or  so  loaded,  las  to  create  a  loud,  un- 
necessary and  disturbing  noise  of  any  kind. 
(1948,   C.  44,   s.    l.i 

760.060.  Blowing  Whistles. — No  person  shall 
blow  any  steam  wtjtstle  attached  to  any  sta- 
tionary boiler,  nor  iny  other  whistle  or  siren, 
except  to  give  notice  of  the  time  to  begin 
or  stop  work,  or  as  a  warning  of  danger. 
(1948.  C.  44.  s.  1.) 

760.070.  Use  of  st^am  for  clothing. — No  per- 
son shall  use  steamj  under  pressure  for  clean- 
ing piirposes  in  ady  establishment  between 
10  p.m.  and  7  a.mf,  unless  the  windows  of 
such  establishment  are  closed.  (1948,  C  44, 
s.  1.) 

760.080.  Exhaust  discharge,  etc. — No  person 
shall  discharge  Intti  the  open  air  the  blow- 
down  of  any  steam  engine  or  the  exhaust 
of  any  stationary  Internal  combustion  en- 
gine, or  motor  vehltle,  or  of  the  escape  valve 
from  the  unloader  ^i  any  air  compressor,  un- 
less such  discharge!  be  through  a  muffler  or 
other  device  whlcl|  will  effectively  prevent 
loud  or  explosive  noises.  (1948,  C.  44,  s.  1.) 

760.090.  Building  operations  on  Sunday. — 
No  person  shall  ejtcavate,  erect,  demolish, 
alter  or  repair  any  [building  or  other  struc- 
ture on  Sunday,  etecept  In  case  of  urgent 
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necessity  In  the  Interest  of  public  safety, 
and  then  only  with  a  permit,  which  permit 
may  be  renewed  for  a  period  of  3  days  or  less 
while  the  emergency  continues,  (1948,  C.  44, 
s.  1.) 

760.100.  Noises  near  schools,  hospitals, 
churches,  etc. — No  person  shall  create  any  ex- 
cessive or  unnecessary  noise  within  150  feet 
of  any  grounds  or  premises  on  which  Is  lo- 
cated any  hospital  or  Institution  reserved  for 
the  sick,  or  any  ch\irch,  or  any  school  or  other 
Institution  of  learning,  or  any  court,  while 
the  same  are  in  session,  which  unreasonably 
Interfers  with  the  proper  functioning  of  such 
place.  Conspicuous  signs  shall  be  placed  In 
the  public  highways  indicating  the  zones 
wherein  such  noises  are  prohibited.  (1948, 
C.  44,  s.  1.) 

760.110.  Drmns,  loud  speakers,  etc. — No 
person  shall  use  any  drum,  loud  speaker,  or 
other  Instrument  or  device  for  the  purpose 
of-  attracting  attention  by  creation  of  noise, 
nor  for  advertising  purposes.  (1948,  C.  44, 
s.  1.) 

760.120.  Band  music  in  streets. — No  mili- 
tary company  or  procession,  or  any  person 
whatsoever,  shall  play  any  musical  instru- 
ment In  the  street  within  one  block  of  any 
church  on  Sunday  during  the  hours  of  wor- 
ship. No  band  of  music  shall  play  In  the  street 
for  any  procession  with  advertising  devices, 
nor  shall  any  band  move  on  the  street  with- 
out a  permit  from  the  Board  of  Public  Serv- 
ice. Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent 
any  military  company  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  from  parading  with  a  band 
of  music  on  any  day  except  Sunday.  ( 1948,  C. 
44,  s.  2.) 

760.130.  Hand  organs  etc.  played  for  gain. — 
No  person  shall  carry  any  hand  organ  or 
other  musical  Instrument  about  the  streets 
for  the  purpose  of  playing  music  thereon  in 
any  street,  alley  or  public  highway  or  In  any 
house,  for  private  gain.  No  license  shall  be 
granted  to  any  such  person  for  such  pur- 
pose. This  Section  shall  not  include  music 
required  for  a  military  parade,  burial  or  other 
procession,  or  serenading  party.  (1948,  C.  44, 

3.3.) 

760.140.  Use  of  bells,  etc.  to  attract  persons 
to  auctions. — No  person  shall  employ  any 
bell  man,  or  use  or  cause  to  be  used  any  bell 
or  other  sounding  instrument  as  a  means  of 
attracting  people  to  an  auction  or  any  other 
place.  (1948,  C.  44,  s.  4.) 

826.070.  Muffler. — Muffler  cutouts  shall  not 
be  used  and  no  vehicle  shall  be  driven  in 
such  manner  or  condition  that  excessive  and 
unnecessary  noises  shall  be  made  by  its  ma- 
chinery, motor,  signaling  device  or  other 
parts,  or  by  any  Improperly  loaded  cargo. 
The  motors  of  all  motor  vehicles  shall  be 
fitted  with  properly  attached  mufflers  of 
such  capacity  or  construction  as  to  quiet  the 
maximum  possible  exhaust  noise  as  com- 
pletely as  is  done  In  modern  gas  engine 
passenger  motor  vehicles.  Any  cutout  or 
opening  in  the  exhaust  pipe  between  the 
motor  and  the  muffler  or  any  motor  vehicle 
shall  be  completely  closed  and  disconnected 
from  Its  operating  lever,  and  shall  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  cannot  automatically  open, 
or  be  opened  or  operated  while  such  vehicle 
Is  In  motion.  (1948,  C.  42,  s.  20.) 

826.  Equipment  required  on  vehicles 
826.010.  Horns. — Every  vehicle  shall  be 
equipped  with  an  adequate  horn  for  warning. 
No  person  shall  drive  a  motor  vehicle  to 
which  Is  attached  a  gong,  bell,  whistle  or 
siren,  or  sound  such  device  in  any  street.  A 
horn,  bell  or  other  device,  except  a  siren, 
may  be  attached  to  a  bicycle  and  a  bell  or 
gong  may  used  on  a  streetcar.  This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  authorized  emergency  ve- 
hicles. No  person  shall  sound  such  horn  or 
learning  device  except  for  tpaming  purposes, 
nor  use  same  for  making  unnecessary  noise 
at  any  time.  (Ord.  46687,  July  6,  1063.) 
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Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
City  ordinances 

Seotlon  1-3-16.  Dogs  which  dlstui1>  neigh- 
borhood.— No  person,  persons,  firm  or  corpo- 
ration shall  ovm,  keep  or  harbor  any  dog 
which  by  loud,  continued  or  frequent  bark- 
ing, howling,  yelping,  or  by  noxious  or  offen- 
sive odors  shall  annoy,  dlst\irb  or  endanger 
the  health  and  welfare  of  any  person  or 
neighborhood;  such  Is  unlawful  and  la  here- 
by declared  to  be  a  nuisance  and  each  day  a 
violation  Is  permitted  to  exist  or  continue 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense.  Provided, 
however,  that  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  the  mvmldpal  dog  pound,  veterinary  hos- 
pitals or  medical  laboratorlee. 

Seotlon  20-17-26.  Noise  prohibited.  Excep- 
tion.— It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  peddler 
or  vendor  licensed  or  registered  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  to  soxind  a  gong, 
blow  a  whistle  or  make  any  other  noise  to 
attract  customeirs;  provided  that  such  ped- 
dler or  vendor  may  ring  a  small  bell  or  play 
soft  music  provided  that  such  ringing  or 
playing  doee  not  emit  sound  audible  to  the 
human  ear  at  a  distance  greater  than  one- 
half  city  block  from  Its  source. 

Section  20-25-8.  Loud  speakers  on  streets. 
Permit  required. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  maintain,  operate,  connect  or 
allow  to  be  maintained,  operated  or  con- 
nected, any  caliope  or  radio  apparatus,  sound 
device  or  any  talking  machine  or  loud  speak- 
er attached  thereto  In  such  a  manner  that 
the  loud  speaker  or  amplifier  shall  cause  the 
sound  from  such  apparatus  or  sound  device 
or  talking  machine  to  be  projected  directly 
therefrom  outside  of  any  building,  vehicle 
or  out-of-doors  without  first  obtaining  a  per- 
mit to  do  so.  which  shall  be  granted  only  to 
broadcast  important,  current  events  or  hap- 
penings of  public  interest. 

Seotlon  20-25-9.  ID.  Application  for  per- 
mit.— Every  applicant  for  the  {jermlt  re- 
quired by  the  procedlng  section  shall  make 
application  to  the  license  assessor  and  col- 
lector and  file  therewith  a  statement  declar- 
ing the  street  and  house  number  of  the 
place  where  he  projXKee  to  broadcast,  the 
times  and  probable  duration  of  such  broad- 
casts and  the  nature,  topics  or  titles  thereof. 

Section  20-15-10.  ID.  Permit  fee. — The  fee 
for  the  permit  to  broadcast  shall  be  one 
dollar  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  license  as- 
sessor and  collector  at  the  time  the  applica- 
tion Is  filed. 

Section  20-25-11.  ID.  Referral  of  Applica- 
tion to  chief  of  police.  The  application  for 
a  broadcasting  permit  together  with  the 
statement  of  the  applicant  shall  be  referred 
by  the  license  assessor  and  collector  to  the 
chief  of  police  shall  forthwith  report  to  the 
board  of  commissioners  concerning  the  traf- 
fic congestion  and  fire  hazards  of  the  pro- 
posed location,  and  he  shall  recommend  to 
the  board  of  conunlssloners  whether  or  not 
the  permit  should  be  granted.  Upon  receipt 
of  such  report  the  board  of  commissioners 
shall  act  upon  the  application  as  It  shall 
deem  fair,  just  and  proper  In  regard  to  grant- 
ing or  denying  the  same. 

Section  20-25-12.  ID.  Exception  to  permit 
requirements.  The  broadcasting  permit  re- 
quired by  this  chapter  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  operation  In  a  reasonable 
manner  by  any  person  within  any  buildings, 
vehicle  or  structure  even  though  the  sound 
therefrom  may  be  heard  on  the  outside  o( 
such  building,  vehicle  or  structure,  provided 
that  the  said  radio  apparatus,  sound  device, 
amplifier  or  talking  machine  shall  not  pro- 
ject therefrom  directly  outside  of  any  build- 
ing, vehicle,  or  out-of-doors:  and  provided 
fxirther  that  no  such  radio  apparatus,  sound 
device,  amplifier  or  talking  machine  Is  in  any 
way  fastened  to  or  connected  vrtth  any  out- 
side wall  or  window  In  any  building,  vehicle 
or  structure  so  that  sound  therefrom  Is  pro- 
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jected  outside  of  such  outside  wall,  door  or 
window. 

And  provided  further  that  any  caliope.  ra- 
dio apparatus,  sound  device,  loudspeaker  or 
talking  machine  may  be  used  in  such  manner 
that  the  loudspeaker  or  amplifier  may  project 
the  sound  therefrom  directly  outside  of  any 
building,  vehicle  or  out-of-doors  If  the  said 
loudspeaker  or  amplifier  Is  located  at  least 
one  hundred  feet  from  a  public  street,  and 
provided  further  that  the  sound  projected 
from  such  loudspeaker  or  amplifier  shall  not 
be  of  sufficient  volim:ie  or  intensity  to  dis- 
turb the  immediate  neighbors  or  persons  los- 
ing the  nearest  public  street. 

And  provided  further  that  in  the  operation 
of  any  drlve-ln  type  restaurant  or  Ice  cream 
business  wherein  motor  vehicles  are  driven 
upon  the  premises  and  parked  and  served 
food  and  drink  Items  by  attendant  employees 
of  such  business,  and  wherein  such  business 
serves  food  items,  ice  cream  or  Ice  milk  prod- 
ucts and  soft  drinks  and  wherein  no  alco- 
holics beverages  of  any  type  are  sold  or  per- 
mitted on  the  premises,  then  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  the  movement  and  parking 
of  said  motor  vehicles  on  the  premises  and 
the  prompt  and  efficient  service  of  such  food, 
lee  cream,  ice  milk,  and  soft  drink  Items 
thereto,  radio  apparatus,  sound  devices,  loud- 
speakers or  amplifiers  may  project  the  sound 
therefrom  directly  outside  of  any  building, 
vehicle  or  out-of-doors  If  the  said  loud- 
speakers and  amplifiers  project  only  vocal 
directions  and  instructions  to  said  employees 
concerning  the  movement  of,  parking  or,  and 
service  to  said  vehicles  in  a  manner  so  that 
the  sound  pressure  level  (measured  In  dec- 
ibels referred  to  .002  dynes  per  square  centi- 
meter) of  said  loudspeakers  or  amplifiers 
taken  at  the  perimeter  of  the  property  line 
of  said  buslne-ss  premises,  shall  not  exceed 
the  following  levels  In  the  following  octave 
bands: 

Octave  band  cycles  per  second.  Sound 
level  in  Decibels:  600  to  1200  cycles.  50  deci- 
bels. 1200  to  2400  cycles,  44  decibels.  2400 
to  4800  cycles.  37  decibels. 

Section  46-15-247.  Unusual  noises  and  ex- 
cessive smoke.  No  driver  of  any  vehicle  shall 
permit  said  vehicle  to  emit  any  excessive  or 
unusual  noises  or  any  annoying  smoke.  The 
engine  and  power  mechanism  of  every  motor 
vehicle  shall  be  so  equipped  and  adjusted  so 
as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  excessive  fumes. 
No  motor  vehicle  operator  shall  run  his  motor 
with  the  cut-out  open  or  make  any  other 
unnecessary  sound  disturbance  or  operated 
a  vehicle  emitting  from  any  source  an  un- 
reasonable quantity  of  smoke,  obnoxious 
gases,  vapor,  or  oils. 

Section  46-15-248.  Increasing  noise  devices 
forbidden.  No  person  shall  sell,  furnish,  pro- 
vide or  purchase,  nor  shall  any  person  attach 
to  any  vehicle  any  device  which  will  or  Is  In- 
tended to  Increase  the  sound  of  the  original 
muffling  equipment  on  any  motor  vehicle. 

Section  46-15-249.  Use  of  horn.  The  driver 
of  a  motor  vehicle  shall,  when  reasonable 
and  necessary  to  insure  safe  of>eration,  g:lve 
audible  warning  with  his  horn  but  shall  not 
otherwise  use  horn. 

Section  46-15-250.  Quiet  zones.  The  streets 
or  parts  of  streets  described  in  schedule  12, 
attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof  and 
hereby  declared  to  be  "Quiet  Zones".  Every 
motor  vehicle  shall  be  operated  in  a  quiet 
zone  so  as  to  prevent  all  excessive  and  un- 
usual noises,  and  the  occupants  therein  shall 
maintain  reasonable  quiet. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 
City  Code:  Chapter  25:  Noise 
Sec.  25-1.  "Noise  nuisance";  defined, 
enumeration. — (a)  Any  loud.  Irritating,  vex- 
ing, or  dlsttirblng  noise  which  causes  dis- 
tress, annoyance,  discomfort,  or  Injury  to,  or 
which  Interferes  with  the  comfort  and  re- 
pose of,  any  person  of  normal  nervous  sen- 
sibilities In  the  vicinity  or  hearing  thereof. 
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is  declared  to  be  a  "noise  nuisance",  unlaw- 
ful and  Is  prohibited. 

(b)  The  following  acts,  among  others  not 
hereinafter  enumerated,  are  declared  to  be 
"noise  nuisances",  unlawful,  and  In  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  when 
such  acts  are  done  or  accomplished  or  car- 
ried or  in  such  a  manner  or  with  such  vol- 
ume. Intensity,  or  with  continued  duration, 
so  as  to  annoy,  to  distress,  or  to  disturb  the 
quite,  comfort,  or  repose  of,  persons  of  nor- 
mal nervous  sensibilities  within  the  vicinity 
or  hearing  thereof: 

(1)  The  playing  of  any  radio,  phonograph. 
Juke  box,  nickelodeon,  or  any  musical  In- 
strument, 

(2)  Any  loud  or  vociferous  language  or  any 
soliciting  for,  or  description  of,  any  amuse- 
ment house,  moving  picture  theater,  or  other 
like  place  of  amusement,  or  for  the  per- 
formance therein,  in  the  entrance  thereto, 
the  foyer  or  lobby  thereof,  or  on  the  side- 
walks adjoining  the  same. 

(3)  The  keeping  of  any  animal,  fowl  or 
bird,  which  makes  frequent  or  long,  con- 
tinued noise. 

(4)  The  continued  or  frequent  sounding 
of  any  horn  or  other  signal  device  on  any 
automobile  or  vehicle,  motorcycle,  bus  or 
other  vehicle,  except  as  a  danger  signal. 

(5)  The  running  of  any  motor  of  any 
automobile  or  vehicle,  motorcycle,  or  other 
motor  vehicle  so  out  of  repair,  or  so  loaded, 
or  so  operated,  as  to  create  loud,  grating, 
grinding.  Jarring  or  rattling  noise  vibrations. 

(6)  The  discharge  Into  the  open  air  of  the 
exhaust  of  any  steam  engine,  stationary  in- 
ternal combustion  engine,  automobile,  mo- 
torcycle, other  motor  vehicle  or  boat,  except 
through  a  muffler  or  other  device  which  pre- 
vents loud  or  explosive  noises  therefrom. 

(7)  The  erection.  Including  excavation, 
demolition,  alteration,  or  repair  work,  on  any 
building  or  other  structure  other  than  be- 
tween the  hours  of  seven  o'clock  a.m.  and 
six  o'clock  p.m.  on  week  days,  except  in  cases 
of  extreme  and  urgent  necessity  in  the  inter- 
est of  public  safety  and  convenience,  and 
then  only  by  permit  obtained  from,  and 
issued  by,  the  director  of  public  works,  or 
any  of  his  duly  appointed  and  acting  assist- 
ants and  employees,  which  permit  may  be 
renewed    during    the    time    the    emergency 

(8)  The  crying,  calling,  or  shouting  in  per- 
son or  by  a  mechanical  device,  or  the  use  of 
any  whistle,  rattle,  bell,  gong,  clapper,  ham- 
mer, drum,  horn,  loudspeaker  or  phonograph 
with  or  virlthout  an  amplifier,  hand  organ,  or 
other  devices  or  Instruments,  musical  or 
otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  any 
candidate  for  elective  office,  any  goods,  wares 
or  merchandise,  or  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting attention  to  or  inviting  persons  to 
any  political  rally,  meeting  or  gathering,  to 
any  place  of  amusement,  to  any  performance 
or  show,  or  to  any  business  or  activity 
whatsoever. 

(9)  The  raucous  shouting,  whistling,  yell- 
ing, singing,  hooting  or  crying  of  peddlers, 
hawkers,  vendors  or  any  other  persons.  (Code 
1950,   §  40-2;   Ord.  No.  18222.  8-28-52) 

Sec.  25-2.  Creating  "noise  nuisance"  un- 
lavirful.— (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  create  or  cause  any  noise  nuisance,  as 
that  term  is  herein  defined,  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  city  or  within  five 
thousand  feet  thereof. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
permit,  or  allow  to  be  created  or  caused,  a 
noise  nuisance,  as  that  term  Is  herein  defined, 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  or 
within  five  thousand  feet  thereof.  (Code  1950, 
§40-1;  Ord.  No.  18222,  8-28-52;  Ord.  No. 
20902,  !  1,  1-20-65) 

Sec.  25-3.  Quiet  zones — Created. — (A) 
Schools  and  other  institutions  of  learning. 

(a)  All  territory  embraced  within  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the 
real   property  upon  which   Is  situated   any 
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school  or  Institution  of  learning,  public  and 
private,  shall  be  held  to  be,  and  are  hereby 
decleared  to  be,  "Qvilet  Zones"  during  the 
period  of  time  such  schools  and  Institutions 
of  learning  are  In  session. 

(b)  All  territory  embraced  within  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the 
real  property  upon  which  each  of  the  here- 
inafter named  schools  and  Institutions  of 
learning,  public  and  private,  are  situated 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  "Quiet  Zones". 
(School  and  address) 

(1)  Edgewood  (Elm.  Jr.  and  Sr.),  526  Cup- 
pies  Road. 

(2)  Burleson,  4415  Monterrey. 

(3)  Coronado,  436  8.  San  Dario. 

(4)  Oardendale,  Dahlgreen  Road  at  Castro- 
vlUe  Road. 

(5)  Carver,  100  Purcell. 

(6)  Stefford.  611  SW  36th  Street. 

(7)  Edison,  2101  Edison  Drive. 

(8)  Morrtl  Ward,  5200  South  Flores. 

(9)  Collier,  834  Southcroes  Boulevard. 

(10)  Gerald  Avenue,  436  Gerald  Avenue. 

(11)  Harding,  2717  Pleaaanton  Road. 

(12)  Harlandale    (Jr.   and   Sr.  High),  300 
Block  West  Huff. 

(13)  Huff  Avenue.  115  East  Huff  Avenue. 

(14)  Raybum    Drive,    Raybum   Drive    at 
Burton. 

(15)  Stlnson  Field  Homes  Elem.  School, 
96th  Street  at  Apollo  (Stinson  Field). 

(16)  Stonewall,  815  Commercial. 

(17)  San  Antonio  Hebrew  School,  112  Ea«t 
Qulncy. 

(18)  St.  Mary's  Hall.  117  East  French. 

(19)  UrsuUne  Academy,   1108  Navarro. 

(20)  Central  Catholic  High,  1403  North  St. 

Mary's.  _, 

(21)  Peacock  Military  Academy.  1801  Cin- 
cinnati. ,      .  ,,„. 

(22)  Blessed    Sacrament    Academy.    iiJo 

Mission  Road. 

(23)  Keystone  School  and  Guidance  Cen- 

'V4)'^'e^^  Baptist  school,  4001  West 

^Sr  Pro^dence  High  School,  1215  Noriii 

^^'(ast'st^  Anthony,  205  West  Hulsache. 

(27)  St.  Catherine,  738  Leal. 

28     St.  John  Berchman,  1100  Harrtma^ 
(29)    St.    Teresa's    Academy,    4018    South 

^'S)    sunshine    Cottage,    100   Dog   Pound 
Road  (North  Entrance— Alamo  Stadium), 

(31)  Barkley,  1112  South  Zarzamora. 

(32)  Beacon  Hill.  1400  West  Ashby. 

(33)  Ben  Franklin,  1915  West  Olmos  Drive. 

(34)  Bowie,  451  Arbor.  

35  Eleanor  Brackenridge,  831  Brooklyn. 

36  J.  T.  Brackenridge,   1214  GuwUlupe. 
(37)   Brackenridge  High  School,  1635  South 

St.  Mary's. 

i-xKt    Brlsco  2015  South  Flores. 

\ll\   Bur^ank  High   (Jr.  High),  1002  Ed- 

(40)   Carvajal,  Arizona  at  Barclay. 
41)   Collins  Gardens.  167  Harrlman. 
1*2 )   Agnes  Cotton,  Blanco  Road  at  Fulton 

Avenue.  „ 

(43 )  Crockett,  2800  West  Commerce. 

(44)  Cuney.  935  Iowa. 

(45)  De  Zavala.  2300  San  Luis. 

46  Douglas  Jr.  High,  318  Nebraska. 

47  Dunbar  Jr.  High.  1723  Ruiz. 
48)   Edison  High,  2101  Edison  Drive 

(49)   Elolse   Japhet  School   (No,  43).  305 

"(50)   Elolse   Japhet   School    (No,  61).  614 

North  Center  Street.  ^ 

Tsi)   Emerson  Jr.  High,  1023  North  Pine 

Street. 

(52)  Fen  wick.  1930  Waverly. 

(53)  Gonzales,  500  East  Magnolia. 

(54)  Graebner,  630  Hoover. 

(55)  Grant,  1015  North  Elmendorf. 

(56)  Green.  122  West  Whlttler. 

(57)  Harris  Jr.  High,  261  Prultt  Avenue. 
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Jr.   High.   115  West  Jo- 


(•0) 
(81) 
(«3) 
(83) 
(84) 


(68) 
(87) 
(88) 
(89) 
(70) 


(68)  Hawthorne 
sepblne. 

(69)  Herff,  966  SDutlj  Hackberry. 
Hidalgo,  331  Dora. 
Highland  P«krk.  636  Rlgsby. 
Highland  9U8.  Olamla  at  Dollarhlde. 
HlUcrest.  209  West  Dlttmar. 
Hot    WellB     Elem.,    400    Hot    Wells 

Boulevard. 

(66)   Hot  Wells  Jt.  High,  200  CookreU. 
Houston  siem.,  435  West  Travis. 
Irving  Jr.  Wgh,  2215  Morales. 
Ivanhoe,  23$  Retama  Lane. 
Jefferson  H|gh  School.  723  Donaldson. 
Johnson,  laSl  South  Laredo. 

(71)  Knox,  303  Ttpton. 

(72)  Lamar,  201  garland. 

(73)  Lanier  Sr.  High,  1514  IXirango. 

(74)  Madison,  29(00  West  Woodlawn. 

(75)  Horace    Mattin    Jr.    High,   2123    West 
Hulsache. 

(76)  Margll.  1319lMorale8. 

(77)  McKlnley  Elem..  400  East  Magnolia. 

(78)  Milam.  1101  AusUn. 

(79)  Miller,  Aurella  and  Lincolnshire. 
Navarro,  623]  South  Pecos. 
Nelson,  18oi  North  Elmendorf. 
Ogden,  221  S{  Leal. 
Page  Jr.  Hlih.  401  Berkshire. 

(84)  Pershing,  ispi  Van  Ness. 

(86)  Poe  Jr.  Hlghj  110  Cooper. 
-^8e).Elverslde.  202  School  Street. 
-(87)  Jtulz,  1912  V>ra  Cruz, 

(88)  S  A.  Voc.  arid  Tech.  High  School,  637 
Main  Avenue.  ] 

(89)  Smith.  823  sjouth  Gevers. 

(90)  Sojourner  ijruth.  3602  North  Main. 

(91 )  Laura  Steelei.  722  Haggln. 

(92)  Storm,  Bra^y   Boulevard  and   South 
Oalaveras.  i 

(93)  Travis,  19151  North  Main  Avenue. 

(94)  Twain  Jr.  High.  2411  San  Pedro. 

(95)  Tynan.  926  qulf. 
1823    Nolan. 

^h.  415  Harrison. 
620  Mcllvalne. 

(99)  Woodlawn,  |1717  West  Magnolia. 

(100)  Woodrow  Wilson,  1421  Clower. 

(101)  Seventh  Dby  Adventlst  School,  443 
Wlnnepeg. 

(102)  Athens    Ajenue    Elem. 
Athens  Avenue.        i 

(103)  Fleming   giem.   School, 


(80) 
(81) 
(82) 
(83) 


(96)  Washington 

(97)  Wheatly  Hl^ 

(98)  Will  Roger 


School.   400 


Avenue. 

(104) 
Avenue. 

(105) 
Avenue. 


S.    San    High    School, 


410  Athens 
448  Dwlght 
492  Dwlght 


S.  San.  Jr.  High  School 

( 106)  St.  Agnes,  lOO  Block  Ruiz. 

(107)  St.     Alphjonsus,     N.     RoeUlo     and 
Tamplco.  j 

(108)  St.  Ann's.  2io  St.  Ann. 

(109)  St.  Gerard'^  Elem.,  1623  Iowa. 

(110)  St.  Gerard^  High  School,  521  South 
New  Braunfels.         J 

(111)  St.  Leo's,  1()0  Block  Octavla. 

(112)  St.  Mary  Magdalen's,  1710  Clower. 

(113)  St.    Mary '4    20O    Block    North    St. 
Mary's. 

(114)  St.  Michael's,  400  Block  South  Street. 

(115)  St.  Paul's  Lutheran  School,  100  Block 
Rose  borough. 

(116)  St.  Peter  Clkver,  Nolan  at  Live  Oak. 
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Lutheran,    3103    Buena 


(117)  St 
Vista  Street, 

(118)  Redeemer  I  Lutheran    School,    2507 
Fredericksburg  Roa4. 

(119)  Holy  Rosary,  Santa  Maria  and  Brad- 
ford (100  Block  St  I  oula ) , 

(120)  Mt.   Calvaiy    Lutheran   School,  308 
Central  Park  West 

(121)  Austin     E^em.,     621     West     Euclid 
Avenue. 

(122)  BonhamEKm,  925  South  St.  Mary's. 

( 123 )  Burnett  Eletn.,  200  La  Fltte. 

( 124)  Burnett  Elefai,  Annex,  206  Newton. 

(125)  Fannin,  1931  East  Houston. 

(126)  Hood  Elem.j  902  West  Martin. 

(127)  Robert  E.  L«e  Elem.,  719  Lamar. 
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(128)  Maverick  Elem.,  Raleigh  and  TophlU 
Drive. 

(129)  Mayfleld  Park  Elem..  Amber  Place 
and  Oladnell  Avenue. 

(130)  H.  K.  Williams  Elem..  Rlvas  and  San 
Bernardo. 

(131)  Christ  the  King,  2900  Block  Morales 
Street. 

( 132)  Holy  Redeemer,  230  Vargas  Street. 

(133)  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  South 
San  Saba  at  San  Luis. 

(134)  Incarnate  Word  High  School,  727 
East  Hlldebrand  Avenue. 

(136)  Incarnate  Word  Elem.  School,  East 
Hlldebrand  Avenue. 

(136)  Little  Flower,  North  Zarzamora  at 
Kentucky. 

(137)  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  South  Leo- 
na  and  San  Fernando. 

(138)  0\ir  Lady  of  Sorrows,  3100  Block 
North  St.  Mary's. 

(139)  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help.  2100 
Block  Nebraska. 

(140)  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  High  School. 
Southwest  24th   Street  and  Durango. 

(141)  St.  Martin's  Hall  Elem.  School, 
Southwest  24th  Street  and  Durango. 

(142)  Oiu-  Lady  of  Victory,  202  South 
Orlmes. 

(143)  Sacred  Heart,  2606  West  Commerce. 

(144)  San  Fernando  School,  North  Laredo 
and  West  Salinas. 

(145)  St.  Cecilia's,  South  Presa  at  Whlt- 
tler. 

(146)  St.  Henry's.  South  Flores  at  West 
Fest. 

(147)  St.  Joseph's,  New  Laredo  Highway 
at  Dwlght  Avenue. 

(148)  St.  Patrick's,  Crosby  and  Willow 
Street. 

(149)  St.  PhlUlp,   100  Block  Bank  Street 

(150)  Messiah  Lutheran,  Nogalitos  at 
Hoover. 

(151)  San  Antonia  Academy,  1935  North 
Flores. 

(152)  Incarnate  Word  College.  4701  Broad- 
way. 

(153)  St.  PhiUp's.  2120  Dakota. 

(154)  San  Antonio  College.  1300  San  Pedro 
Avenue. 

(156)  Trinity  University.  Stadium  Drive 
(Entrance  Alamo  Stadium) . 

(136)  St.  Mary's  University,  Santa  Marla- 
St.  Louis  at  Cincinnati  Avenue. 

(157)  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College.  South- 
west 24th  Street  at  Durango. 

(158)  Apostolic  School,  105  Kirk  Place. 
(B)    Hospitals   and   sanitariunu. — (a)    All 

territory  embraced  within  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the  real  proi)erty 
upon  which  is  situated  any  hospital,  sani- 
tarium or  other  like  institution  for  the  treat- 
ment of  sick  persons,  public  and  private, 
shall  be  held  to  be,  and  are  declared  to  be 
"Quiet  Zones". 

(b)  All  territory  embraced  within  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  fifty  feet  of  the  real 
property  upon  which  each  of  the  hereinafter 
named  hosiptals.  sanitariums  and  other  in- 
stitutions for  the  treatment  of  sick  persons 
are  situated  are  hereby  declared  to  be  "Quiet 
Zones". 

(1)  Baptist  Memorial  Hospital,  111  Dallas 
Street. 

( 2 )  Bethesda.  Jackson-Keller  Road. 

(3)  Central  Clinic,  505  North  St.  Mary's. 

(4)  Dismuke's  Convalescent  Home,  323 
East  Carson  Street. 

(5)  Elm  Grove  Rest  Home,  1953  West  Ash- 
by  Place. 

(6)  Evergreen  Nursing  Home.  110  West 
Evergreen. 

(7)  Eden  Evangelical  Home  for  the  Aged. 
South  Loop. 

(8)  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  1602  Dakota, 

(9)  Grace  Lutheran  Sanatorium,  701 
South  Zarzamora. 

( 10)  Robert  B.  Green  Hosiptal,  515  Morales. 

(11)  Hazell  Nursing  Home,  1417  Main 
Avenue, 
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(12)  Hicks'  Maternity  Ward  and  Hospital 
501  South  Hackberry. 

(13)  Laurelwood  Sanatorium,  2717  North 
Flores. 

(14)  Maggie  Diet  and  Rest  Home.  3701 
Blanco  Road. 

(15)  Medical  Arts  Hospital,  Medical  Arts 
Building. 

(16)  Mission  Medical  Center,  403  Cen- 
tennial. 

(17)  Moody's  Sanatorium,  315  Bracken- 
ridge. 

(18)  M<M'gan  Nursing  Home.  1639  West 
Mistletoe. 

(19)  Nix  Memorial  Hospital.  414  Navarro 

(20)  Rlgsby  Convalescent  Home,  202  East 
Evergreen. 

(21)  Saenz  Clinic  and  Hospital,  1723 
Buena  Vista. 

(22)  St,  Benedict's  Hospital.  418  Madison 

(23)  St.  Clair  Convalescent  Home,  841  Rice 
Road. 

(24)  Scm  Antonio  Osteopathic  Hospital, 
1033  North  Main. 

(25)  San  Antonio  State  Hospital,  South 
Presa  Street. 

(26)  Santa  Rosa  Hospital,  745  West 
Houston. 

(27)  Surgical  and  Obstetrical  Hospital, 
300  West  Pyron  Avenue. 

(28)  Texas  Mission  Home  and  Training 
School,  103  9th  Street. 

(29)  Terrell  Wells'  Health  Resort,  603 
Hutchins. 

(30)  Vaughn  Nursing  Home,  2700  Plea.s- 
anton  Road. 

(31)  Woodmen  of  the  World  Memorial 
Hospital,  North  New  Braunfels  Avenue. 

(Code  1950,  §  40-3;  Ord,  No.  18222,  8-28- 
52) 

Sec.  25-4.  Same — Display  of  signs  and  plac- 
ards.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief 
of  police  to  place  and  maintain,  or  cause 
to  be  placed  and  maintained,  on  lamppwsts  or 
other  such  post  or  object  in  some  conspicu- 
ous place  on  every  street,  avenue,  and  alley  In 
the  vicinity  of  every  school  or  other  insti- 
tution of  learning,  public  and  private,  and 
every  ssmltarlimi.  hospital  or  other  like  Insti- 
tution, public  and  private,  signs  or  placards 
which  shall  Indicate  that  the  same  Is  a  "quiet 
zone".  Such  signs  or  placards  shall  be  placed 
on  such  streets,  avenues  and  alleys  at  :t 
distance  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  every  direction  from  the  rea! 
property  upwn  which  is  situated,  any  school 
or  other  institution  of  learning,  or  any  hos- 
pital, sanitarium  or  other  like  Institution  for 
the  treatment  of  sick  persons.  Such  signs  or 
placards  shall  read  in  a  manner  similar  to, 
but  not  restricted  to  the  following: 
"School — Quiet  Zone",  or  "Hospital — Quiet 
Zone",  Where  proper  and  lawful,  such  signs 
or  placards  designating  a  quiet  zone  may 
also  designate  the  lawful  speed  limit  In  such 
school,  or  other  institution  of  learning,  zone 
or  area  in  a  manner  similar  to,  but  not 
restricted  to,  the  following:   "School — Quiet 

Zone — Speed   Limit    MP.H.' 

(Code  1950,  Ch.  40:  Ord.  No.  18222  8-28-52) 

Sec.  25-5.  Same — Creation  of  "noise  nui- 
sance" therein. — The  making,  causing,  or  cre- 
ating, or  permitting  or  allowing  to  be  made, 
caused,  or  created,  any  loud,  vexing.  Ir- 
ritating or  dlsttuljing  noise  which  interferes 
with  the  operations  or  workings  of  anv 
school,  or  other  institution  of  learning,  public 
or  private,  or  hospital,  sanitarium  or  other 
like  institution  for  the  treatment  oi  sick  per- 
sons, public  or  private,  situated  within  an 
area  designated  as  a  "Quiet  Zone"  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  a  "noise  nuisance",  unlawful 
and  prohibited.  (Code  1950.  Ch.  40;  Ord.  No 
18222,  8-28-52) 

Sec.  26-27.  Same — Toy  gun.  explosive,  etc.: 
furnishing  to  minors. — It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  within  the  city  to  sell  to. 
give  to,  or  place  in  the  possession  of.  any  per- 
son under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  any 
leaded  cartridge,  or  any  explosive  of  any  kind. 
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or  to  sell  to,  give  to  or  place  In  the  possession 
of  any  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
any  gun  or  toy  gun,  capable  of  exploding 
or  discharging  any  explosive  cap  or  cartridge, 
or  any  toy  cannon,  capable  of  exploding  or 
discharging  any  explosive  cap  or  cartridge, 
or  any  other  firearm  of  any  description,  capa- 
ble of  exploding  or  discharging  any  explosive 
cap  or  cartridge  of  any  deecrlpUon.    (Code 

1950,  {  41-20)  .  ^    .^ 

Sec.  26-28.  Same — Carrying  loaded  rifle  or 
shotgun;  penalty.— (a)  It  shaU  be  unlawful 
for  any  person,  other  than  duly  authorized 
peace  officers,  to  carry  a  loaded  rifle  or  shot- 
gun on  any  public  street  within  the  city  or 
In  a  motor  vehicle  while  the  same  Is  being 
operated   on  any  public  street  within   the 

city. 

(b)  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  to  exceed  two  hundred  dollars  ($200.00) 
(Ord,  No.  32758,   §5  1,  2,  9-10-64) 

(Editor's  note — Section  26-28  is  derived 
from  Ord.  No.  32758,  Si  1  and  2,  enacted 
September  10,  1964,  and  has  been  included 
and  designated  as  said  section  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  editors  as  said  ordinance  was 
nonamendatory  to  this  Code.  Supp.  No.  36.) 
Sec.  26-10.  Same — Maintenance  of  order. — 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  owner,  lessee, 
manager  or  proprietor  of  any  theater  or  other 
place  of  amusement  within  the  city  to  permit 
any  vociferous  language,  loud  hallooing,  curs- 
ing or  swearing,  within  such  theater  or  place 
of  amusement.  Such  places  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  a  peaceable  and  orderly  manner,  so 
that  no  Inhabitant  of  the  neighborhood  may 
be  disturbed  thereby.  (Code  1950,  {  57-8) 

Sec.  26-15.  Fireworks. — It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  to  in  any  manner  use, 
shoot,  discharge,  explode,  ignite,  or  display 
any  fireworks  within  the  city,  except  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section. 

Any  citizen  of  the  city  may  give  a  public 
fireworks  display,  provided  he  secures  a  per- 
mit therefor  from  the  city  council  as  herein 
provided.  Application  therefor  shall  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  city  council,  shall  state  the 
name  and  residence  of  the  applicant,  the 
lime  and  place  of  the  proposed  exhibition,  a 
description  of  the  kind,  character  and  quan- 
tity of  the  fireworks  intended  to  be  dis- 
played, and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  cash- 
ier's or  certified  check  for  twenty-five  dollars. 
The  city  council  shall  pass  upon  such  ap- 
plication and  may  grant  or  reject  same  with- 
in its  discretion.  If  same  is  rejected,  the 
check  for  twenty-five  dollars  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  applicant;  if  it  is  granted, 
.such  check  shall  be  deposited  to  the  general 
fund  and  be  retained  as  a  fee  for  the  permit. 
A  certified  copy  of  the  city  council's  action 
of  approval  shall  constitute  the  applicant's 
permit. 

Sec.  38-38.  Sirens,  bells,  whistles  prohib- 
ited.— It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
operating  an  ambulance  on  the  public  streets 
of  this  city  to  use  any  audible  signal  by 
bell,  siren,  or  exhaust  whistle. 
Son  Diego,  California 
City  Ordinances 
Sec.  56.35.  Loud,  unusual  noises — Pro- 
hibited— Exceptions. — It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  make,  continue,  or  cause 
to  be  made  or  continued,  within  the  limits 
of  said  City,  any  loud,  unnecessary  or  un- 
usual noise  which  Injures  or  endangers  the 
health,  peace  or  safety  of  others;  provided 
however,  that  this  Section  and  these  Sub- 
sections shall  not  in  any  way  affect,  restrict 
nr  prohibit  any- activities  incidental  to  sci- 
entific or  Industrial  research  or  manufactxu-- 
ing,  construction  or  repairing  conducted  In 
areas  zoned  for  such  purposes  or  upon  lands 
which  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Harbor  Commission  of  said  City. 
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Sec.  56.35.1  Loud,  unusual  noises — ^Decla- 
ration of  certain  acts  constituting. — The  fol- 
lowing acts,  among  others,  are  declared  to 
be  loud,  dlst\u-blng  and  unnecessary  noises 
in  violation  of  this  Section  but  said  enu- 
meration shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  exclusive, 
namely : 

(a)  Horns,  signaling  devices,  etc.  The 
sounding  of  any  horn  or  signaUng  device  on 
any  automobile,  motorcycle,  street  car  or 
other  vehicle  on  any  street  or  public  place 
of  the  City,  except  as  a  danger  warning;  the 
creation  by  means  of  any  such  signaling  de- 
vice of  any  unreasonably  loud  or  harsh 
sound;  and  the  sounding  of  any  device  for 
an  unnecessary  and  unreasonable  period  of 
time.  The  use  of  any  signaling  device  when 
traffic  is  for  any  reason  held  up. 

(b)  Radios,  phonographs,  etc.  The  using, 
operating,  or  permitting  to  be  played,  used 
or  operated  any  radio  receiving  set,  musical 
instrument,  phonograph,  or  other  machine 
or  device  for  the  producing  or  reproducing 
of  sound  in  such  manner  as  to  disturb  the 
peace,  quiet  and  comfort  of  the  neighboring 
inhabitants  or  at  any  time  with  louder  vol- 
ume than  Is  necessary  for  convenient  hear- 
ing for  the  person  or  persons  who  are  In  the 
room,  vehicle  or  chamber  In  which  such  ma- 
chine or  device  is  operated  and  who  are 
voluntary  listeners  thereto.  The  operation 
of  any  such  set,  instrument,  phonograph, 
machine,  or  device  between  the  hours  of  9:00 
o'clock  P.M.  and  8:00  o'clock  A.M.  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  plainly  audible  at  a  distance 
of  fifty  (50)  feet  from  the  building  structure 
or  vehicle  In  which  it  is  located,  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  this 
Section. 

(c)  Loud  speakers,  amplifiers  for  advertis- 
ing. The  using,  operating  or  permitting  to  be 
played,  used,  or  operated  of  any  radio  re- 
ceiving set,  musical  Instrument,  phono- 
graph, loud-speaker,  sound  amplifier,  or 
other  machine  or  device  for  the  producing  of 
sound  which  Is  cast  upon  the  streets  for  the 
purpose  of  commercial  advertising  or  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  public  to  any  build- 
ing or  structure. 

( d)  Yelling,  shouting,  etc.  Loud  or  raucous 
yelling,  shouting,  hooting,  whistling,  or  sing- 
ing on  the  pubUc  streets,  particularly  be- 
tween the  hotirs  of  9:00  o'clock  P.M.  and 
8:00  o'clock  AM.  or  at  any  time  or  place  so 
as  to  annoy  or  disturb  the  quiet,  comfort,  or 
repose  of  persons  In  any  office,  or  in  any 
dwelling,  hotel  or  other  type  of  residence, 
or  of  any  person  In  the  vicinity. 

(e)  Animals,  birds,  etc.  The  keeping  of  any 
animal  or  bird  which  by  causing  frequent  or 
long  continued  noUe  shall  dUturb  the  com- 
fort or  repose  of  any  persons  In  the  vicinity: 
provided,  however,  that  nothing  contained 
herein  shall  be  construed  as  applying  to  oc- 
casional noises  emanating  from  legally  oper- 
ated dog  and  cat  hospitals.  Humane  Societies 
and  City  Pound. 

(f )  Exhausts.  The  discharge  into  the  open 
air  of  the  exhaust  of  any  steam  engine,  sta- 
tionary internal  combustion  engine,  motor 
boat;  or  motor  vehicle  except  through  a  muf- 
fler or  other  device  which  will  effectively 
prevent  loud  or  explosive  noises  therefrom; 
provided  that  this  Subsection  and  these  sub- 
secUons  shall  not  In  any  way  affect,  restrict 
or  prohibit  any  activities  Incidental  to  scien- 
tific or  industrial  research,  or  manufacturing, 
construction  or  repairing  conducted  In  areas 
zoned  for  such  purposes  or  upon  lands  which 
are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  San  EWego  Unified 
Port  District. 

(g)  Schools,  courts,  churches,  hospitals. 
The  creation  of  any  excessive  noise  on  any 
street  adjacent  to  any  school,  institution  of 
learning,  church,  or  court  while  the  same 
are  in  use.  or  adjacent  to  any  hospital,  which 
unreasonably  Interferes  with  the  workings 
of  such  institutions,  or  which  disturbs  or 
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unduly  annoys  patients  In  the  hospital,  pro- 
vided conspicuous  signs  are  displayed  in  such 
streeu  indicating  that  the  same  is  a  school, 
hospital  or  court  street. 

(h)  Hawkers,  peddlers.  The  shouting  and 
crying  of  peddlers,  hawkers  and  vendors 
which  disturbs  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
neighborhood. 

(i)  Drums.  The  use  of  any  drum  or  other 
Insftument  or  device  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting attention  by  creation  of  noise  to 
any  periormance,  show  or  sale. 

(J)  Blowers.  The  operation  of  any  noise- 
creating  blower  or  power  fan  or  any  Internal 
combustion  engine,  the  operating  gases  or 
fluids,  unless  the  noise  from  such  blower 
or  fan  is  muffled  and  such  engine  is  equipped 
with  a  muffler  device  sufficient  to  deaden 
such  noise;  provided,  however,  that  this  Sec- 
tion and  Subsections  shall  not  In  any  way 
affect,  restrict  or  prohibit  any  activltiee  in- 
cidental to  scientific  or  Industrial  research, 
or  manufacturing,  construction  or  repairing 
conducted  in  areas  zoned  for  such  purposes 
or  upon  lands  which  are  under  the  Jiuisdlc- 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
San  Diego  Unified  Port  District, 

(k)  Motor  vehicle  noises.  Any  excessive, 
unusual,  loud  or  disturbing  noise  made  by 
any  motor  vehicle  and  not  reasonably  nec- 
essary in  its  operation  under  the  circum- 
stances and  shall  include  but  not  l>e  limited 
to  noise  caused  by  screeching  of  tires,  racing 
or  accelerating  the  engine,  bacltfiring  the 
engine  and  exhaust  from  the  engine  tailpipe 
or  muffler. 

(Amended  10-6-66  by  Ord.  9519  N.S.) 
Sec.  11,12  Violations — A  misdemeanor. — 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  violate 
any  provision  or  to  fail  to  comply  with  any  of 
the  requirements  of  this  Code.  Any  person 
violating  any  of  the  provisions  or  falling  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  mandatory  require- 
menu  of  this  Code,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. Any  person  convicted  of  a  nUsde- 
meanor  under  the  provisions  of  this  Code, 
unless  provision  is  otherwise  herein  made, 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500.00  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  City 
Jail  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  six  months 
or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Each  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  a  sep- 
arate offense  for  each  and  every  day  during 
any  portion  of  which  any  violation  of  any 
provision  of  this  Code  is  committed,  contin- 
ued, or  permitted  by  such  person  and  shall 
be  punishable  accordingly.  In  addition  to 
the  penalities  hereinabove  provided,  any 
condition  caused  or  permitted  to  exist  in 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Code  shall  be  deemed  a  public  nuisance  and 
may  be,  by  this  City,  summarily  abated  as 
such,  and  each  day  that  such  condition  con- 
tinues shall  be  regarded  as  a  new  and  separate 
offense. 

An  ordinance  amending  chapter  III,  article 
3,  of  the  San  Diego  Municipal  Code  by 
amending  section  33.0701.5  regulating 
sound  trucks 

Be  It  ordained  by  the  Council  of  The  City 
of  San  Diego  as  follows: 

Section  1.  That  Chapter  in.  Article  3.  of  the 
San  Diego  Municipal  Code  be  amended  by 
amending  Section  33.0701.5  to  read  as 
follows : 

Sec.  33.0701.5  Regulations  for  use. — Non- 
commercial use  of  sound  trucks  in  The  City 
of  San  Diego  with  sound  amplifying  equip- 
ment In  operation  shall  be  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing regulations: 

(a)  The  only  sounds  permitted  are  music 
or  human  speech. 

(b)  Operations  are  permitted  between  the 
hours  of  8:00  am.  and  9:00  p.m.,  or  after 
9:00  pjn.  during  public  events  and  affairs 
of  Interest  to  the  general  public. 

(c)  Sound  amplifying  equipment  shall  not 
be  operated  unless  the  sound  truck  upon 
which  such  equipment  Is  mounted  Is  operated 
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at  a  speed  of  at  leMt  ten  (10)  miles  per  hour 
except  when  sald|  truck  Is  stopped  or  Im- 
I>eded  by  traffic.  Where  stopped  by  traffic  the 
said  80\ind  amplifying  equipment  shall  not  be 
operated  for  long^  than  one  minute  at  each 
stop. 

(d)  Sound  shal)  not  be  Issued  within  one 
hundred  (100)  yirds  of  hoepitals,  schools, 
churches,  or  courthouses. 

(e)  No  sound  truck  with  its  ampUfylng»de- 
vlce  In  operation  shall  be  operated  within  the 
Central  Traffic  District  of  The  City  of  San 
Diego  as  said  Central  Traffic  District  Is  de- 
fined in  Chapter  VIII 

(f)  The  human  speech  and  music  ampli- 
fied shall  not  be  profane,  lewd.  Indecent  or 
slanderous. 

(g)  The  volume  of  sound  shall  be  con- 
trolled so  that  s4ld  volume  Is  not  unrea- 
sonably loud,  raucbus.  Jarring,  disturbing,  or 
a  nuisance  to  persons  within  the  area  of 
audibility  and  so  that  the  voliune  of  sound 
shall  not  exceed  abound  level  of  65  decibels 
at  a  distance  of  50  feet  from  the  sound  am- 
plifying eqvilpment,  as  measured  by  a  sovmd 
level  meter  which)  meets  Standard  No.  5.14 
of  the  U.S.A.  Standards  Institute. 

(h)  No  sound  a^npllfylng  equipment  shall 
be  operated  unles4  the  axis  of  the  center  of 
any  sound  reprodiklng  equipment  used  shall 
be  parallel  to  the  (direction  of  travel  of  the 
sound  truck;  proMded  however,  that  any 
found"  reproducing  equipment  may  be  so 
placed  upon  said  ^und  truck  as  to  not  vary 
more  than  15°  eltker  side  of  the  axis  of  the 
center  of  the  dlrictlon  of  travel  and  pro- 
vided fiuther  thkt  radial,  nondlrectlonal 
type  of  loud  speakers  may  be  used  on  said 
sound  trucks  eJthar  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  sound  amplfylng  equipment  placed 
within  15*  of  the  Renter  line  of  the  direction 
of  travel.  I 

(1)  No  sound  trilck  with  Its  amplifying  de- 
vice In  operation  shall  be  driven  on  the  same 
street  past  the  same  point  more  than  twice 
in  a  period  of  one  hour. 

Section  2.  This  ordinance  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  on  the  thirtieth  day  from 
and  after  Its  passage. 

San  Fraricisco,  California 
Police  Code 

Sec.  773.  Regulations  for  Operation  of 
Miniature  Golf  cdurse. — No  person,  attend- 
ing or  playing  i^Jon  any  miniature  golf 
course  shall  therein  cause,  and  no  person, 
firm  or  corporatlop  owning,  conducting  or 
operating  any  ml»latvire  golf  course,  shall 
permit  or  suffer  thereon  to  be  caused,  any 
loud,  boisterous;  ubusual  or  disorderly  noise, 
soimd,  tumult,  orloutcry.  Any  noise,  sound 
or  outcry  occurring  between  10  o'clock  P.M. 
and  9  o'clock  AJi.  and  oapable  of  being 
heard  more  than  iwenty-slx  (26)  feet  from 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  any  miniature 
golf  course.  Is  he^by  declared  to  be.  and 
shall  be  concluslv^y  determined  to  be,  loud, 
boisterous,  unusual  and  disorderly.  In  any 
prosecution  for  a  ;vlolatlon  of  Sections  770 
to  780.  inclusive,  *f  this  Article,  or  in  any 
jn-oceedlng  for  a  Revocation  of  permit,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  the  establishment  of 
the  fact  of  any  sufch  noise,  sound  or  outcry 
as  herein^  defined,  ^hall  conclusively  Impute 
responsibility  therefor  to  the  person,  firm  or 
corporation  owning,  operating  or  conducting 
said  miniature  golf  course  and  it  shall  be 
conclusively  deterrbined  therefrom  that  said 
noise,  sound  or  outcry  was  permitted  or  suf- 
fered to  be  caused  by  said  person,  firm  or 
corporation. 

Sec.  774.  Revocation  of  Permit. — In  the 
event  of  any  violation  of  Sections  770  to  780, 
inclusive,  of  this  Article,  or  in  the  event  of 
any  conduct,  maii|tenance  or  operation  of 
any  miniature  gol^  coune  In  such  manner 
as  to  disturb  the  ipeace,  constitute  a  nui- 
sance, depreciate  ^e  value  of  any  hotel, 
apartment,  rooming-house,  flat,  residence  or 
hospital  or  as  tO)  aimoy  or  disturb  any 
roomer,  lessee,  tentint  or  occupant  therein, 
the  Police  Departtnent  shall  have  power, 
upon  hearing  to  show  cause,  to  revoke  any 
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permit  Issued  by  It  for  the  o[>eratlon  of  any 
miniature  golf  course. 

Sec.  777.  Radio  RegxUatlons. — All  radios, 
sound  amplifiers,  phonographs  or  other  mu- 
sic producing  apparatus  shall  be  turned  off 
or  stopped  on  outdoor  miniature  golf  courses 
between  10  o'clock  P.M.  and  10  o'clock  A.M. 

Sec.  147.  Disturbance  of  Peace,  Use  of  Pro- 
fane Language,  Etc..  Prohibited. — No  person 
shall  make  in  any  place,  or  suffer  to  be  made 
upon  his  premises,  or  premises  within  his 
control,  tiny  noise,  disorder  or  tumult,  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace. 

Utter  within  the  hearing  of  two  (2)  or 
more  persons,  any  bawdy,  lewd,  obscene  or 
profane  language,  words  or  epithets. 

Address  to  another,  or  utter  in  the  pres- 
ence of  another  any  words,  language  or  ex- 
pression having  a  tendency  to  create  a 
breach  of  the  peace. 

Utter,  In  any  public  place,  or  utter  in  the 
presence  or  hearing  of  ten  (10)  or  more 
persons,  any  slanderous  or  vile  or  Indecent 
words  or  epithets  of  or  concerning  any  per- 
son, present  or  absent,  unless  (the  bur- 
den of  proving  which  shall  devolve  on  the 
defendant)  such  slanderous,  vile  or  indecent 
words  or  epithets  were  true  and  were  ut- 
tered with  good  motives  and  for  Justifiable 
ends. 

Sec.  1257.  Ringing  Bells  and  Noises  Pro- 
hibited.— It  shall  be  unlawful  to  ring  any 
bell  or  sound  any  other  loud  or  noisy  In- 
strument for  the  purpose  of  attracting  at- 
tention to  any  auction  sale. 

Sec.  42.  Amplifiers  and  Loud  Speakers  Pro- 
hibited.— It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  maintain,  operate,  connect,  or  suffer  or 
permit  to  be  maintained,  operated  or  con- 
nected any  loud  speaker  or  sound  amplifier 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  any  sound  to 
be  projected  outside  of  any  building  or  out 
of  doors  in  any  part  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  without  first  procuring 
from  the  Chief  of  Police  of  said  city  and 
county  a  permit  authorizing  the  same. 

Sec.  43.  Permits  for  Outside  Buildings. — 
The  said  Chief  of  Police  may  issue  a  permit 
to  any  person  applying  therefor,  for  the 
use  of  a  loud  speaker  or  sound  amplifier  to 
project  sound  outside  of  any  building  or 
out  of  doors  in  any  pari;  of  said  city  and 
county,  in  the  following  cases  only: 

(1)  The  making  of  charitable  appeals; 

(2)  During,  and  as  part  of  public  events; 

(3)  In  publishing  affairs  of  Interest  to  the 
general  public,  provided,  however,  that  no 
permit  shall  be  Issued  for  the  use  of  such 
loud  speakers  or  sound  amplifiers  In  com- 
mercial advertising  except  when  issued  under 
subdivisions  4  or  5  hereof; 

(4)  Where  the  announcement  or  broad- 
casting is  in  connection  with  public  events, 
such  as  ceremonials,  games  or  amusements, 
and  where  the  announcement  or  broadcast- 
ing Is  made  for  Information  or  amusement 
of  the  persons  assembled  at  such  ceremoni- 
als, games  or  amusements; 

(5)  For  the  use  of  loud  speakers  or  sound 
amplifiers  up>on  vehicles  under  the  condi- 
tions and  restrictions  set  forth  in  Section 
46  of  this  Article. 

The  permit  as  issued  by  the  said  Chief  of 
Police  shall  state  the  niune  and  address  of 
the  permittee,  the  authorized  purpose,  and 
the  time  and  place  of  using  such  loud 
speaker  or  sound  amplifier.  Any  permit  is- 
sued hereunder  is  revocable  at  the  pleafiure 
of  said  Chief  of  Police. 

Sec.  46.  Permits  by  Chief  of  Police  for  Am- 
plifiers on  Vehlclee — Inspection  Pees — Instal- 
lation Regulated. — A  permit  may  be  Issued  by 
the  Chief  of  Police  for  the  use  of  a  loudspeak- 
er or  sound  amplifier  Installed  upon  a  vehicle, 
subject  to  the  following  restrictions  and  con- 
ditions, the  violation  of  any  of  which  is  here- 
by made  a  misdemeanor,  to  wit : 

Application  shall  first  be  made  to  the  De- 
partment of  Electricity  for  testing  and  in- 
spection of  the  equipment  proposed  to  be 
used  on  such  vehicles.  The  applicant  shall 
pay  to  the  Department  of  Electricity  an  in- 
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Itlal  testing  and  Inspection  fee  of  Thirty-two 
($32.00)  Dollars  and  upon  receipt  of  said  fee 
the  Department  of  Electricity  shall  test  and 
Inspect  the  said  equipment  and  shall  fix. 
prescribe  and  certify  to  the  Chief  of  Police 
a  maximum  permitted  volume  and  output  of 
said  equipment,  the  same  to  be  fixed  and 
determined  by  said  Department  of  Electricity. 
The  permit  Issued  by  the  Chief  of  Police  shall 
be  limited  to  the  said  maximum  p>ermltted 
volume  and  output  smd  shall  contain  the 
same  as  a  condition  and  restriction  thereof, 
and  any  operation  of  such  equipment  In  e.\- 
cess  of  said  maximum  permitted  volume  and 
output,  as  thus  fixed  and  prescribed,  shall  be 
and  constitute  a  misdemeanor.  A  holder  of  a 
permit  to  operate  such  equipment  shall  sub- 
mit the  same  to  the  Department  of  Electricity 
once  each  month  for  testing  and  Inspection 
and  shall  pay  the  Department  of  Electricity 
the  sum  of  Three  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cent.s 
($3.50)  for  each  said  testing  and  Inspection. 
The  Department  of  Electricity  may,  at  Its 
pleasiu-e,  demand,  require  and  make  inspec- 
tion of  such  equipment  more  frequently  than 
once  each  month  and  the  holder  of  a  permit 
shall  pay  said  Department  the  svun  of  Three 
Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  ($3.50)  for  each  such 
additional  inspection.  Any  permit  issued  by 
the  Chief  of  Police  for  the  operation  of  such 
equipment  shall  contain  the  following  condi- 
tions and  restrictions,  violation  of  any  of 
which  shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor,  to 
wit: 

( 1 )  Such  equipment  shall  not  be  operated 
out  of  doors  nor  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
project  sound  out  of  doors  between  the  hours 
of  10  o'clock  p.m.  and  10  o'clock  a.m. 

(2)  Such  equipment  shall  not  be  operated 
within  three  hundred  (300)  feet  of  any  p)or- 
tlon  of  the  exterior  boundaries  of  any  church, 
school,  hospital,  public  library  or  undertak- 
ing parlor. 

(3)  Such  equipment  shall  not  be  operated 
upon  the  public  streets  at  any  time  during 
which  the  vehicle  upon  which  the  same  is 
Installed  is  not  in  motion  nor  at  any  time 
dtu-lng  which  such  vehicle  is  proceeding  at 
a  rate  less  than  ten  (10)  miles  per  hour. 

(4)  While  said  equipment  Is  In  operation 
the  vehicle  up>on  which  the  same  is  installed 
shall  not  traverse  any  one  (1)  block  in  the 
city  and  county  more  than  four  (4)  times  in 
any  one  (1)  calendar  day,  and  shall  not 
traverse  any  part  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco  east  of  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Any  permit  Issued  hereunder  shall  be  rev- 
ocable at  the  pleasure  of  the  Chief  of  Police. 
The  said  Chief  may  suspend  the  operation 
of  such  equipment  at  his  pleasure  pending 
determination  by  him  of  any  proposed  rev- 
ocation of  permit.  (i4Tnend.  Ord.  230-63,  App- 
8/29/63.) 

Traffic  Code 

Sec.  94.  Noises,  Unnecessary,  Prohibited.— 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  operator  of  any 
vehicle  to  sound  any  horn  or  other  device  or 
make  any  loud,  unusual  or  unnecessary  noise 
within  the  distance  of  one  (1)  block  from 
any  public  or  private  hospital,  except  when 
necessary  to  avoid  an  accident;  provided, 
finrther,  that  the  operators  of  said  vehicles 
permitted,  under  the  law,  to  be  equipped 
with  sirens  shall  not  sound  such  sirens  ex- 
cept when  absolutely  necessary. 

Building  Code 

2.  Sound  generation.  The  mechanical 
means  for  parking  the  vehicles,  with  or  with- 
out vehlclee  therein,  shall  not  cause  an  in- 
crease during  operation,  of  more  than  five 
(5)  decibels  in  the  noise  level  above  the  ex- 
isting i>ower  average  sound  level  of  several 
readings  taken  at  15  second  soiuid  intervals 
for  a  period  of  five  (6)  minutes  with  the 
mechanism  not  In  operation. 

The  test  readings  shall  be  taken  at  the 
property  line  of  the  struct\ire  or  at  any 
point  outside  such  line  and  at  the  same 
time  of  day  or  night. 

All  sound  level  meter  readings  and  per- 
formance,  including  definitions   and   units, 
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shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  American 
Standards  Association  standards,  Z-24,  and 
Z-24.2  and  Z-24J.  (Amerxd.  Ord.  251-61,  app. 
9-11-61) 

Sec.  1614. l.G.  Exit  Facilities.— Public  park- 
ing staructures.  Division  5.  Type  4  construc- 
tion, shall  be  provided  with  at  least  one  ( 1 ) 
stairway,  which  may  be  an  exterior  stairway, 
terminating  at  ground  level  with  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  street.  Such  stairway  shall  be  con- 
tinuous to  the  roof  and  shall  be  not  less  than 
three  feet  (3')  in  width.  Basement  and  sub- 
basement  exits  or  ramps  shall  be  the  same 
as  required  by  Section  leiU. 

An  additional  exterior  stairway  or  fire  es- 
cape shall  be  located  where  and  as  required 
by  the  Superintendent  and  the  Bureau  of 
Fire  Prevention  and  Public  Safety  and  shall 
be  adjacent  to  a  dry  standplpe.  Each  addi- 
tional dry  standplpe  shall  have  a  sttilrway 
or  fire  escape  adjacent  thereto. 

Smokeproof   enclosures    are   not  required. 
(Amend.  Ord.  251-61,  app.  9-11-61) 
San  Jose,  Calif. 
City  ordinance 
Ordinance  No.  10411  of  the  City  of  San  Jose 
Amending   Chapter  5   article   Vn   of   the 
San  Jose  Municipal  Code  relating  to  air 
traffic  rules  of  the  San  Jose  Municipal  Air- 
port 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
San  Jose: 

That  Section  7526.2  of  Article  VII  Chapter 
V  of  the  San  Jose  Mimlclpal  Code  is  hereby 
amended  by  repealing  said  Section  In  Its  en- 
tirety and  adding  a  new  Section  in  place 
thereto,  said  new  section  to  be  numbered 
and  entitled  and  to  read  as  follows: 

7526.2.  Same.  Rules  for  the  Operation  of 
Aircraft. — (a)  Take-offs.  Take-offs  shall  be 
made  from  the  end  of  the  runway  designated 
by  the  control  tower.  Runway  30  Left  is  the 
preferential  take-off  runway.  All  operations 
shall  be  confined  to  hard  surface. 

(b)  Landings.  All  landings  shall  be  con- 
fined to  hard  surface  and  shall  be  made  on 
the  runway  designated  by  the  control  tower. 
Runway  30  Right  is  the  preferential  landing 
runway. 

(c)  Passing.  There  shall  be  no  passing  of 
aircraft  In  the  landing  or  taxi  pattern.  Glide 
speeds  shall  be  reasonable  and  In  accordance 
with  manufacturer's  specifications.  Safe  dis- 
tances will  be  maintained  between  all  air- 
craft m  the  pattern  and  on  the  landing  area. 
Aircraft  rolling  to  a  stop  after  landing  shall 
Immediately  clear  the  runway  by  turning  off 
at  the  nearest  taxiway  ahead  of  the  aircraft 
unless  otherwise  advised  by  the  control 
tower. 

(d)  Turns.  Unless  directed  by  the  control 
tower,  no  turn  after  take-off  shall  be  made 
until  the  aircraft  has  passed  the  airport 
boundaries  and  has  gained  an  altitude  of 
at  least  four  hundred  (400)  feet  above  sea 
level. 

(e)  Traffic  patterns.  Unless  otherwise  di- 
rected or  approved  by  the  control  tower, 
traffic  patterns  will  be  left  hand  for  Run- 
ways SOL  and  12L  and  right  hand  for  Run- 
ways 30R  and  12R.  After  takeoff  from  Run- 
ways 30L  and  12L.  aircraft  shall  make  a 
normal  left  turn  to  leave  the  traffic  pat- 
tern. After  takeoff  from  Runways  30R  and 
12R.  aircraft  shall  make  a  normal  right  turn 
to  leave  the  traffic  pattern. 

(t)  Traffic  altitude.  Normal  traffic  altitude 
shall  be  seven  hundred  fifty  (750)  feet  above 
sea  level  for  non-turblne-powered,  fixed  wing 
aircraft  of  less  than  12,500  pounds  gross 
weight.  All  fixed  wing  aircraft  in  excess  of 
12,500  pwunds  gross  weight,  and  turbine- 
powered,  fixed  wing  aircraft  shall  enter  the 
traffic  pattern  at  not  less  than  one  thousand 
five  hundred  (1,500)   feet  above  sea  level. 

(g)  Traffic  pattern.  All  aircraft  shall  enter 
traffic  pattern  at  a  45°  angle  at  the  start  of 
the  downwing  leg.  Unless  otherwise  directed 
by  the  control  tower,  all  aircraft  shall  make 
at  least  two  90°  turns  of  a  traffic  rectangle 
before  landing. 
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(h)  Noise.  All  aircraft  approaching  from 
or  taking  off  over  populated  areas  shall  be 
operated  so  as  to  make  a  minimum  of  en- 
gine and  propeller  noise.  Where  Federal  Reg- 
ulations are  not  applicable,  all  aircraft  on 
final  approach  to  Runways  30  or  12,  which 
are  operating  at  less  than  1,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  shall  maintain  an  approach  path 
which  is  not  less  than  278  feet  above  the 
airport  for  each  statute  mile  distance  from 
the  landing  end  of  the  runways.  When  ap- 
proaching to  land  on  Runway  30,  this  re- 
quirement results  In  a  minimum  aircraft 
altitude  of  six  hundred  eighteen  (618)  feet 
above  sea  level  over  Santa  Clara  Street  in 
the  downtown  area  and  204  feet  altitude 
above  sea  level  over  Highway  17. 

(1)  Taxiing.  No  aircraft  shall  be  taxied 
from  the  parking  area  onto  a  taxiway  or  run- 
way without  clearance  from  the  control 
tower. 

Passed  to  print  this  17th  day  of  December, 
1962,  by  the  following  vote : 

Seattle,    Washington 
City  ordinance 
Ordinance  No.  90007  relating  to  and  regulat- 
ing the  making  of  loud,  disturbing  and  un- 
necessary noises;  defining  offenses;  provid- 
ing    penalties      and     repealing     certain 
sections  of  Ordinances  48022,  81599.  15956, 
80998,  65782  and  75762  and  all  amendments 
thereto    and   superseding    all    other   ordi- 
nances to  the  extent  Inconsistent  therewith 
Be  it  ordained  by  the  City  of  Seattle  as 
follows ; 

Section  1.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
ordinance,  "Allowable  level  of  noise"  means 
not  more  than  95  decibles  as  measured  on 
the  A  scale  of  a  General  Radio  Company  No. 
1551-B  sound  level  meter,  or  equivalent, 
stationed  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
twenty  (20)  feet  to  the  side  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle as  such  motor  vehicle  passes  the  sound 
level  meter,  or  Is  stationed  not  less  than 
twenty  (20)  feet  from  a  stationary  motor  or 
engine. 

(b)  "Motor  Vehicle"  shall  mean  every  ve- 
hicle which  Is  self-propelled  and  every  vehicle 
which  Is  propelled  by  electric  power  obtained 
from  overhead  trolley  wires,  but  not  operated 
upon  rails. 

Section  2.1.  The  acts  or  omissions  set  forth 
In  SecUons  2.2  through  2.14  are  unlawful. 

Section  2.2.  Horns  and  other  signaling  de- 
vices. The  sounding  of  any  horn  or  other  sig- 
naling device  on  any  motor  vehicle  or  track- 
less trolley  on  any  street  or  public  place  of 
the  city,  or  on  any  vessels  on  any  waterway, 
except  as  specifically  permitted  or  required  by 
law,  or  as  a  danger  warning,  and  the  sound- 
ing of  any  such  device  for  any  unnecessary 
period  of  time. 

Section  2.3.  Exhausts.  The  discharge  Into 
the  open  air  of  the  exhaust  of  any  steam 
engine,  stationary  or  portable  Internal  com- 
bustion engine,  or  motor  vehicle  except 
through  a  muffler  In  good  repair  or  other  de- 
vice which  will  effectively  prevent  loud  or  dls- 
tiirblng  noises  therefrom  above  the  allow- 
able level  of  noise:  Provided,  that  where  such 
steam  engine,  staUonary  or  portable  Internal 
combiistlon  engine  is  enclosed  within  a  build- 
ing used  for  industrial  or  commercial  pur- 
poses, the  allowable  level  of  noise  shall  be 
measured  at  the  nearest  point  on  the  bound- 
ary of  the  property  on  which  such  engine 
Is  located.  This  secUon  shall  not  apply  to 
aircraft  or  to  supporting  ground  equipment 
for  aircraft. 

Section  2.4.  Mismanagement  of  Vehicles. 
The  use  of  any  motor  vehicle  which,  because 
of  It  being  out  of  repair,  or  because  of  its  not 
being  loaded  properly,  or,  because  of  the 
manner  of  operation,  creates  a  loud  and  dis- 
turbing noise. 

Section  2.5.  Loading,  Unloading,  or  Open- 
ing of  Boxes.  The  creation  of  a  loud  and  dis- 
turbing noise  In  connection  with  loading  or 
unloading  any  vehicle  or  the  opening  de- 
struction of  bales,  boxes,  crates,  and  contain- 
ers between  the  hours  of  10:00  P.  M.  and 
7:00  A.M. 
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Section  2.6.  Blowers.  The  operation  of  any 
noise-creating  blower  or  power  fan  unless 
the  noise  from  such  blower  or  power  fan  is 
adequately  muffied. 

Section  2.7.  Whistles.  The  blowing  of  any 
locomotive  whistle,  or  whistle  attached  to 
any  stationary  boiler,  or  mechanical  whistle, 
except  to  give  notice  of  the  time  to  begin 
or  stop  work  or  as  a  warning  of  fire  or  dan- 
ger or  upon  request  of  proper  city  authorities. 
Section  2.8.  Loud  Speakers.  Amplifiera  or 
Noise  Devices  for  Advertising.  The  using  of 
any  radio  or  television  set,  musical  Instru- 
ment, phonograph,  loud  speaker,  sound  am- 
plifier, bell,  drum,  horn  oi  other  machine  or 
device  for  the  producing  or  reproducing  of 
sound  directed  upwn  public  streets  for  the 
purpose  of  commercial  advertising  or  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  public  to  ally 
building,  structure  or  tent.  Temporary  ex- 
ceptions for  civic  events  or  for  civic  or  reli- 
gious organizations  or  for  the  playing  of 
music  during  the  Christmas  season  only  may 
be  authorized  by  the  City  Comptroller  for 
such  periods  of  time  and  under  such  condi- 
tions as  may  be  consistent  with  the  public 
interest. 

Section  2.9.  Radios,  Teletnsion  Sets,  Phono- 
graphs, etc.  The  playing  of  any  radio  or  tele- 
vision receiving  set,  musical  Instrument, 
phonograph,  or  other  machine  or  device  for 
producing  or  reproducing  of  sound  In  such 
manner  as  to  disturb  the  peace,  quiet,  and 
comfort  of  the  neighboring  inhabitants. 

Section  2.10.  Yelling,  Shouting,  etc.  Yell- 
ing, shouting,  hooting,  whistling,  or  singing 
on  the  public  streets,  or  any  other  place  so 
as  to  annoy  or  disturb  the  quiet,  comfort  or 
repose  of  persons  in  any  office,  or  In  any 
dwelling,  hotel  or  other  type  residence,  or  of 
anyone  In  the  vicinity. 

Section  2.11.  Domestic  Pets.  The  keeping 
of  any  domestic  bird  or  animal  which  emits 
frequent  or  long  continued  noise  so  as  to 
disturb  the  peace,  quiet  and  comfort  of  the 
neighborhood  Inhabitants. 

Section  2.12.  Tools.  The  use  in  a  residential 
zone  or  the  vicinity  of  a  hotel  or  motel  of 
hand  or  power  tools,  or  machinery,  result- 
ing in  loud  and  disturbing  noises  between 
the  hours  of  10:00  PJ^.  and  7:00  A.M. 

Section  2.13.  Hawkers,  Peddlers,  and  Ven- 
dors. The  shouting  and  crying  of  peddlers, 
hawkers  or  vendors  on  any  public  street  or 
place  or  on  private  property  so  closely  ad- 
jacent thereto  that  thereby  crowds  may  be 
collected  and  traffic  obstructed  thereon. 

Section  2.14.  Sirens.  The  sotindlng  of  si- 
rens on  escort  service  except  where  specifically 
required  or  permitted  by  law  and  not  lor 
the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  a  vehicle 
or  caravan.  The  sounding  of  a  siren  on  an 
ambulance,  except  when  operated  In  response 
to  an  emergency  call,  and  when  reasonably 
necessary  to  warn  pedestrians  and  other  driv- 
ers of  the  approach  thereof. 

Section  2.15.  None  of  the  foregoing  subsec- 
tions of  Section  2  of  tlUs  ordinance  shall 
apply  to  emergency  situations  where  life, 
health  or  property  is  at  stake  or  to  Inter- 
mittent situations  arising  out  of  industrial 
research  and  development  work  carried  on  In 
areas  zoned  for  Industrial  purposes,  nor  to 
those  normal  situations  of  community  life 
where  noise  is  Inherent  and  has  been  long 
accepted  by  the  community,  such  as  activi- 
ties during  school  recess,  and  at  public  parks 
and  athletic  contests. 

Section  3.  Anyone  who  violates  or  falls  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
ordinance  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  exceeding  8300.00,  or 
by  imprisonment  in  the  city  jail  not  exceed- 
ing 90  days,  or  by  both,  and  each  day  such 
continues  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 
Section  4.  That  Sections  152  and  153  of 
Ordinance  48022  approved  December  1.  1924 
as  last  amended  by  Ordinance  80950,  ap- 
proved April  25,  1952,  and  by  Ordinance 
88789,  approved  December  8,  1969,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

240595.  Section  S.  That  Section  10  of  Ordl- 
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nance  81699,  approved  December  29,  1953, 
Section  1-A  or  Ordinance  15956,  approved 
May  10,  1907,  as  amended  by  Ordinance 
63755,  approved  June  6.  1933,  Section  123  ot 
Ordinance  80998.  Approved  May  14.  1963. 
and  Section  3  of  Ordinance  66783.  approved 
October  31,  1935,  are  hereby  repealed,  and 
all  other  ordlnancee  to  the  extent  In  con- 
flict with  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance 
are  hereby  superseded. 

Ordinance  90736  telating  to  the  reg:ula- 
tlon  of  loud,  disturbing  and  unnecessary 
noises  under  Ordlbance  90007,  and  amend- 
ing Sections  2.8  and  2.13  to  exempt  from 
the  regulations  thereunder,  hawkers  li- 
censed under  an4  hawking  In  accordance 
with  Sections  15^  and  153  of  the  License 
Code  (Ordinance!  48023),  and  repealing 
Section  4  of  said  jOrdlnance  90007 
Be  It  ordained  bir  the  city  of  Seattle  as 
follows:  I 

Section  1.  That  ^ctlon  2.8  of  Ordinance 
90007,  entitled:  "A^  ordinance  relating  to 
and  regulating  the  fnaklng  of  loud,  disturb- 
ing and  unnecessary  noises;  defining  of- 
fenses: providing  penalties,  and  repealing 
certain  sections  of  Ordinances  48023,  81599. 
15956.  80998,  65783  a(nd  75763  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  and  lupersedlng  all  other  or- 
dinances to  the  extent  Inconsistent  there- 
with. ".•Iff  hereby  amfended  to  read  as  follows: 
-SectkJD-  2.8.  Loud  speakers,  amplifiers  or 
noise  devices  for  akvertising.  The  using  of 
any  radio  or  televl41on  set,  musical  Instru- 
ment, phonograph,  loud  speaker,  sound 
amplifier,  bell,  druri.  horn  or  other  machine 
or  device  for  the  producing  or  reproducing 
of  sound  directed  u^on  public  streets  for  the 
purpose  of  commefclal  advertising  or  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  public  to  any 
building,  structure  or  tent.  Temporary  ex- 
ceptions for  civic  e?ent8  or  for  civic  or  re- 
Ugloiis  organizations  or  for  the  playing  of 
music  during  the  Clirlstmas  season  only  may 
be  authorized  by  ttie  City  Comptroller  for 
such  periods  of  tlmi  and  under  such  condi- 
tions as  may  be  co|islstent  with  the  public 
interest.  ' 

Provided  that  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  p^sons  licensed  under  and 
hawking  in  accordance  loith  the  provisions 
of  Sections  152  and  153  of  Ordinance  48022. 
Section  2.  That  Section  2.13  of  Ordinance 
90007  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  2.13.  The  shouting  and  crying  of 
peddlers,  hawkers  of  vendors  on  any  public 
street  or  place  or  on  private  property  so 
closely  adjacent  thereto  that  thereby  crowds 
may  be  collected  ,  and  traffic  obstructed 
thereon. 

Provided,  that  thk  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  applt/i  to  persons  licensed  un- 
der and  hawking  in  ^cordance  tdth  the  pro- 
i-isions  of  Sections  is2  and  153  of  Ordinance 
48022.  T 

Section  3.  That  pectlon  4  of  Ordinance 
90007  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Tucsoti,  Arizona 

at  J  Codes 
Artlcls  II.  Noise 

Sec.  11-75.  Loud  and  unnecessary  noise 
generally  prohlblte<  . — It  shall  be  vmlawful 
for  any  person  to  create,  assist  In  creating, 
permit,  continue  or  permit  the  continuance 
of  any  unreaeonabl]  loud,  disturbing  or  un- 
necessary noise  In  tie  city  such  as  produces 
annoyance,  inconvenience,  discomfort,  or 
hurt  to  any  i>erson,|  or  to  the  enjoyment  of 
property  or  comfort  of  any  person,  or  affects 
the  safety,  health,  or  morals  of  the  public. 
(Ord.  No.  2070.   5  1.  8-1-60) 

Sec.  11-78.  Ncrtsy  'vehicles,  motors  prohib- 
ited.— It  shall  be  iinlawful  for  any  person 
to  use  any  automobile,  motorcycle,  or  other 
vehicle,  engine,  or  tnotor  of  whatever  size, 
stationary  or  moving,  instrument,  device  or 
thing.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  create  loud 
and  unnecessary  grfitlng,  grinding,  rattling 
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or  other  noise.  (1963  Code,  Ch.  30.  {  1;  Ord. 
No.  2070,  i  1,  8-1-60) 

Sec.  1 1-77.  Mufflers  required  on  mechanical 
devices;  "cut-outs"  prohibited. — It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  operate  any  me- 
chanical device  operated  by  gasoline,  or 
steam  or  otherwise,  without  having  the  same 
equipped  and  using  thereon  a  muffler,  in 
good  working  order  and  In  constant  opera- 
tion to  prevent  excessive  or  unusual  noise 
and  annoying  smoke,  and  no  person  shall  use 
a  muffler  cut-out,  bypass  or  similar  device. 
(1953  Code,  Ch.  30.  S3;  Ord.  No.  2070.  i  I, 
8-1-10) 

State  law  reference — Mufflers  required  on 
vehicle  AJl.S.  {  28-966. 

Sec.  11-78.  Hours  for  operation  of  engines 
other  than  on  public  highways. — The  op)era- 
tlon  or  use  of  any  automobile,  motorcycle,  or 
other  vehicle,  engine,  or  motor  of  whatever 
size,  stationary  or  moving,  when  used  on 
traclEs  or  courses,  not  being  public  highways, 
between  the  hours  of  10:30  pjn.  and  8:00 
a.m.  on  weekdays  and  12:00  midnight  on 
Sundays  shall  be  unlawful.  (1953  Code,  Oh. 
30,  i  4;  Ord.  No.  2070,  i  1,  8-1-60) 

Sec.  11-79.  Noise  by  street  vendors,  sulver- 
tlsers. — It  shall  be  unlawful  to  produce  any 
sound  in  connection  with  the  sale,  advertis- 
ing, or  display  of  merchandise  from  a  push- 
cart, bicycle,  or  vehicle  as  bicycle  and  ve- 
hicle are  defined  In  section  20-1  of  this 
Code: 

Sec.  11-79(1).  In  excess  of  70  declbles  of 
sound,  "C"-scale,  measured  at  a  distance  of 
50  feet  from  the  said  push-cart,  veliicle  or 
bicycle;  or 

Sec.  11-79(2).  While  such  pushcart,  bi- 
cycle, of  vehicle  Is  not  In  motion;  or 

Sec.  11-79(3).  Between  the  hours  of  1:00 
p.m.  and  3:00  p.m.  and  between  the  hours 
of  9:00  pja.  and  10:00  ajn.  (1953  Code,  Ch. 
30.  I  4a;  Ord.  No.  2066,  §  1,  10-3-60) 

Cross  references — Bond  required  for  tran- 
sient merchant.  §  19-27;  licensee  fee  for  ped- 
dlers. 5  19-28(105). 

Sec.  11-80.  Hours  of  operation  of  repair 
shops  near  residences,  motels,  hotels,  hos- 
pitals, etc. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the 
owner  of,  or  any  person  employed  In  or  about 
any  repair  shop  In  the  city,  situate  within 
or  partly  within  a  distance  of  four  hundred 
feet  from  any  residence,  dwelUnghouse,  lodg- 
inghouse,  hotel,  motel  or  hospital  to  do  or 
permit  to  be  done,  between  the  hours  of 
11:00  p.m.  and  7:00  a.m.  of  the  next  day.  any 
repair  work  requiring  hammering,  pounding, 
filing,  sawing,  drilling  or  the  operation  of 
any  machinery  or  machines,  or  the  use  of 
any  other  tools  and  Implements  which  can 
be  heard  outside  of  the  premises  occupied 
by  such  repair  shop.  (1953  Code,  Ch.  18, 
§  44) 

Sec.  11-81.  Violations  declared"  nuisances. 
— Any  act  In  violation  of  this  article  Is  here- 
by declared  to  be  a  nuisance.  ( 1953  Code.  Ch, 
30.  5  6;   Ord.  No.  2070,  §  1,  8-1-60) 

Sec.  11-83.  Notice  and  abatement  of  vio- 
lations.— Upon  complaint  to  the  police  de- 
partment by  any  person  dlstiirbed  or  annoyed 
by  noises  In  violation  of  this  article,  the  po- 
lice department  shall  investigate  such  com- 
plaint and.  If  found  Justified,  shall  issue  no- 
tice of  such  complaint  to  the  person  caus- 
ing or  permitting  the  continuance  of  such 
noises,  notifying  him  Immediately  to  bate  the 
nuisances.  If  the  person  so  notified  refuses 
or  neglects  to  abate  the  same  forthwith, 
complaint  shall  be  filed  against  the  offend- 
ing person.  Any  person,  however,  may  be 
arrested  for  violation  of  this  article  upon 
the  direct  complaint  of  any  other  person. 
(1953  Code,  Ch.  30,  i  6;  Ord.  No.  2070.  51, 
8-1-60) 

Sec.  11-83.  Exemptions. — None  of  the  terms 
or  prohibitions  of  this  article  shall  apply  to 
or  be  enforced  against ; 

Sec.  11-83(1).  Any  vehicle  of  the  city  while 
engaged  upon  necessary  public  business; 

Sec.  11-83(2).  Excavations  or  repairs  of 
bridges,  streets  or  highways  by  or  on  behalf 
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of  the  city.  State  of  Arizona,  or  other  govern- 
mental agency:  and 

Sec.  11-S3(3).  The  reasonable  use  of  am- 
plifiers or  loudspeakers  In  the  course  of  public 
addresses  which  are  noncommercial  in  char- 
acter, provided  such  amplifiers  or  loud- 
speakers are  not  used  from  any  vehicle  while 
in  motion.  (1963  Code,  Ch.  30,  i  7;  Ord.  No 
2070,  {  1.  8-1-60;  Ord.  No.  2066,  {J  2,  3.  10-^ 
3-60) 

Planning  and  Zoning 

Sec.  23-322(5).  Manufacturing.  Manufac- 
turing, treatment,  converting,  altering,  finish, 
ing  or  body  and  fender  work,  or  assembling 
may  bp  carried  on  in  any  part  of  any  build- 
ing, but  only  when  a  necessary  incidental  ac- 
cessory to  a  permitted  principal  use,  pro- 
vided not  more  than  twenty-five  percent  of 
the  total  area  of  the  building  is  used  for 
such  purposes;  however,  any  such  use  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  building  Inspector,  may 
be  noxious  or  offensive  or  Injurious  in  a 
"B-2A"  business  district  by  reason  of  the 
emission  of  odor,  dust,  smoke,  cinders,  gas 
fumes,  noise,  vibration,  refuse  matter  or 
water-carried  wastes,  so  as  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  public  health,  safety  or  general  wel- 
fare, shall  be  permitted  only  by  authorization 
of  the  board  of  adjustment,  as  provided  in 
section  23-496. 

Sec.  23-336.  Manufacturing  limited. — Man- 
ufacturing, treatment,  converting,  altering. 
finishing  or  body  and  fender  work,  or  assem- 
bling may  be  carried  on  in  any  part  of  any 
building,  but  only  when  a  necessary  inci- 
dental accessory  to  a  permitted  principal  use. 
provided  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
floor  area  of  the  building  Is  used  for  such 
purfKwes;  however,  any  such  use  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  building  inspector,  may  be 
noxious  or  offensive  or  injurious  In  a  "B-2" 
business  district  by  reason  of  the  emission 
of  odor,  dust,  smoke,  cinders,  gas,  fumes, 
noise,  vibration,  refuse  matter  or  water-car- 
ried wastes,  so  as  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
public  health,  safety  or  general  welfare,  shall 
be  permitted  only  by  authorization  or  the 
board  of  adjustment,  as  provided  In  section 
23-496(3)  (a).  (1953  Code,  Ch.  21.  5  10) 

Sec.  23-391(18) .  Noise.:  At  no  point  on  the 
boundary  of  residential  or  business  districts 
shall  the  sound  pressure  level  of  any  Individ- 
ual operation  or  plant  exceed  the  decibel 
levels  In  the  designated  octave  bands  shown 
below.  (Excluding  operation  of  motor  vehi- 
cles or  other  transportation  facilities). 

Maximum  sound  pressure 

Octave  band  level  in  decibels 

cycles  per  second :  0.002  dynes  per  Cir- 

0  to  75 72 

75  to  150 67 

150  to  300 59 

300  to  600 52 

600   to    1200 46 

1200  to  2400 40 

2400  to  4800 34 

Above  4800 32 

Sound  levels  shall  be  measured  with  a 
sound  level  meter  and  associated  octave 
band  filter  manufactured  according  to 
standards  prescribed  by  the  American  Stand- 
ards Association.  Measurements  shall  be 
made  using  the  flat  network  of  the  sound 
level  meter.  Impulsive  tyi>e  noises  shall  be 
subject  to  the  performance  standards  pre- 
scribed provided  that  such  noises  shall  be 
capable  of  being  accurately  measured  with 
such  equipment.  Noises  capable  of  being  so 
measured,  for  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
shall  be  those  noises  which  cause  rapid 
fluctuations  of  the  needle  of  the  sound  level 
met»  with  a  variation  of  no  more  than  plus 
or  minus  two  decibels.  Noises  incapable  of 
being  so  measured,  such  as  those  of  an  Irreg- 
ular or  Intermittent  nature,  shall  be  con- 
trolled so  as  not  to  become  a  nuisance  to 
adjacent  uses. 

.Sec.  23-391(22).  Vibration:  No  vibration 
shall  be  permitted  which  Is  dLscemlble  be- 
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yond  the  lot  line  to  the  human  sense  of  feel- 
ing for  three  minutes  or  more  duration  In 
any  one  hour  of  the  day  between  the  hours 
of  7:00  a.m.  to  7:00  p.m.,  or  of  thirty  sec- 
onds or  more  duration  In  any  one  hour  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  7:00  p.m.  and  7:00  a.m. 

Sec.  23-404(15) .  Noise:  At  no  point  on  the 
boundary  of  property  having  Eonlng  other 
than  1-2  shall  the  sound  pressure  level  of 
any  individual  operation  or  plant  exceed 
the  decibel  levels  In  the  designated  octave 
bands  shown  below.  (Excluding  operation  of 
motor  vehicles  or  other  transportation  fa- 
cilities) . 

Maximum  sound  pressure 
Octave  band  level  in  decibels 

cycles  per  second :  0.002  dynes  per  CM' 

0  to      75  72 

75  to     150 67 

150  to     300 89 

300  to     600 — 63 

600  to  1200   46 

1200  to  2400 40 

2400  to  4800 34 

Above  4800 32 

Sound  levels  shall  be  measured  with  a 
sound  level  meter  and  associated  octave 
band  filter  manufactvired  according  to  stand- 
ards prescribed  in  the  American  Standards 
Association.  Measurements  shall  be  made  us- 
ing the  flat  network  of  the  sound  level 
meter.  Impulsive  type  noises  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  performance  standards  prescribed 
provided  »hat  such  noises  shall  be  capable  of 
being  accurately  measured  with  such  equip- 
ment. Noises  capable  of  being  so  measured, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section  shall  be  those 
noises  which  cause  rapid  fiuctuatlons  of  the 
needle  of  the  sound  level  meter  with  a  varia- 
tion of  no  more  than  plus  or  minus  two 
decibels.  Noises  incapable  of  being  so  meas- 
ured, such  as  those  of  an  Irregular  or  inter- 
mittent nature,  shall  be  controlled  so  as  not 
to  become  a  nuisance  to  adjacent  users. 
Warwick.  R.l. 
8.  4.  9  Noise 

Light  Industrial  Districts.— Industrial 
noise  shall  be  measured  from  any  property 
line  of  the  tract  on  which  the  Industrial 
operation  Is  located.  Industrial  noise  shall 
be  muffled  so  as  not  to  become  objection- 
able due  to  intermlttence.  beat  frequency 
or  shrillness. 

Heavy  Industrial  Districts. — Industrial 
noise  shall  be  measured  from  the  nearest 
Heavy  Industrial  District  boundary  line.  In- 
dustrial noise  shall  be  muffled  so  as  not  to 
become  objectionable  due  to  Intermlttence, 
beat  frequency  or  shrillness. 

At  the  specified  points  of  measurement 
the  sound  pressure  level  of  noise  radiated 
continuously  from  a  facility  at  nighttime 
shall  not  exceed  the  values  given  In  Tables 
I  and  n  In  any  octave  band  frequency.  The 
sound  pressure  level  shall  be  measured  with  a 
Sound  Level  Meter  and  an  Octave  Band 
Analyzer  that  conform  to  specifications  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Standards  Associa- 
tion. (American  Standards  Sound  Level 
Meters  for  Measurement  of  Noise  and  Other 
Sounds,  Z24.3-1944,  and  American  Standard 
Specifications  for  an  Octave-Band  Filter  Set 
for  the  Analysis  of  Noise  and  Other  Sounds, 
Z24. 10-1953.  American  Standards  Association, 
Inc..  New  York,  N.T.,  shall  be  used.) 

TABLE  I 

Maximum  permissible  sound-pressure  lev- 
els at  specified  points  of  measurement  for 
noise  radiated  continuously  from  a  facility 
between  the  hours  of  10:00  p.m.  and  7:00  a.m. 

Sound  Pressure 

Frequency  band  Levels: 

cycles  per  second :  Decibels* 

20-       75    69 

75-      150 64 

150-      300   47 

300-      600 41 
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Sound  Pressure 

Frequency  b&nd  Levels: 

cycles  per  second :  Decibels* 

600-  IJOO    37 

1,200-  2,400    34 

2.400-  4.800    31 

4.800-10.000    28 

•  According  to  the  following  formula 

Sound  pressure  Level  In  Decibels  equal 
PI 

40  log 

P2 
whei^e  P2  equals  0.0002  dyno8|cm' 
If  the  noise  Is  not  smooth  and  continuous 
and  Is  not  radiated  between  the  hours  of 
10:00  p.m.  and  7:00  a.m..  one  or  more  of  the 
corrections  In  Table  II  below  shall  be  added 
to  or  subtracted  from  each  of  the  decibel 
levels  given  above  In  Table  I. 

TABLE    n 

Type  of  operation  or  Correction  in 

character  of  noise :  Decibels 

Daytime  operation  only  (plus) 6 

Noise  source  operates  less  than  20% 

of  any  one  hoiu-  period  (plus) '6 

Noise  source  op>erates    less  than   6% 

of  any  one  hour  period  (plus) '10 

Noise  source  operates  lees  than  1%  of 

any  one  hour  period   (plus) *16 

Noise  of  Impulsive  charaoted    (ham- 
mering,  etc.)     (minus) 5 

Noise    of    periodic    character     (hum, 
screech,  etc.)    (minus) 5 

•  Apply    one    of    these    corrections    only 
(8-21-58,10-16-58.) 


OEO  NEIGHBORHOOD  LEGAL 
SERVICES  PROGRAM 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  William 
Raspberry  of  the  Washington  Post  has 
written  a  column  about  a  subject  which 
I  feel  is  of  considerable  interest  to  my 
colleagues  at  this  time.  His  article  deals 
with  the  OEO  neighborhood  legal  serv- 
ices program.  As  you  know,  the  Senate 
hEis  passed  an  amendment  to  the  anti- 
poverty  authorization  bill  which  would 
give  State  Grovemors  an  item  veto  of  legal 
services  projects  and  eliminate  the  direc- 
tor's authority  to  override  that  veto.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  amendment  can 
do  nothing  but  harm  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  legal  services  program.  If  we 
permit  State  Governors  to  immimize 
State  agencies  or  other  defendants  from 
lawsuits  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  we  will 
be  denying  the  poor  equal  access  to  the 
law.  I  do  not  believe  our  Governors  will 
be  very  comfortable  with  the  power  to 
deprive  their  indigent  citizens  of  the 
rights  more  fortimate  citizens  can  take 
for  grapted. 

As  a  member  of  the  District  Commit- 
tee, I  am  familiar  with  the  success  of 
the  neighborhood  legal  services  program 
here.  The  continued  development  of  effec- 
tive representation  of  the  poor  is  surely 
one  of  our  best  hopes  for  orderly  social 
reform,  and  I  hope  that  when  the  OEO 
amendment  comes  to  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration, we  will  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  provide  equal  access  to  the 
peaceful  processes  of  law.  Mr.  Raspberry's 
observations  deserve  serious  thought. 

The  article  follows: 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Got.  34,  1969] 

Dkvklopmxmt  of  Povtrtt  Law   Is  Trreat- 

ZNEO  BT  Senator  Mcbpht 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

It  Is  easy  to  confuse  the  function  of  the 
Neighborhood  Legal  Serrlees  with  that  of 
other  lawyers— say  public  defenders  or  court- 
appointed  attorneys — who  handle  legal  mat- 
ters for  poor  people. 

Much  of  the  NLS  work  Is  precisely  like 
that  of  the  old-line  programs,  providing 
routine  legal  representation  for  people  who 
can't  afford  to  purchase  It. 

But  If  that  were  all  there  was  to  It,  NLS 
would  not  have  become  the  vital  force  It 
is.  Nor,  of  course,  would  it  have  aroused  the 
hackles  of  Sen.  George  Murphy  (R-Callf.) 

Where  NLS  has  made  Its  mark  Is  not  so 
much  in  the  routine  practice  of  law  as  In 
the  development  of  poverty  law. 

Take  landlord-tenant  law,  which  had  un- 
dergone virtually  no  change  at  all  over  the 
past  hundred  years.  Then  came  the  Neighbor- 
hood Legal  Services  with  its  suits  on  be- 
half of  poor  tenants,  suits  which  are  begin- 
ning to  clarify  the  rights  of  tenants  In 
courts  that  have  traditionally  been  the 
handmaidens  of  landlords. 

Much  law  Is  being  made  In  the  process. 
It  Is  no  longer,  for  example.  Just  a  matter 
of  having  a  Judge  consider  whether  an  evic- 
tion has  been  properly  carried  out  in  terms 
of  siifflclent  notice  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  courts  had  always  acted  on  the  as- 
sumption that  a  landlord  could  evict,  ab- 
sent a  lease,  anytime  he  chose  to  do  so.  They 
had  never  addressed  themselves  to  such 
questions  as  retalitatory  evictions  against 
tenants  who  exercised  their  right  to  complain 
about  housing  code  violations  or  to  organize 
tenants'  groups  or  otherwise  "make  trouble" 
for  landlords. 

Now  It  seems  clear  that  there  Is  underway 
a  legal  trend  that  wUl  lead  to  unprecedented 
protection  of  tenants,  rich  as  well  as  poor, 
against  the  whims  of  their  landlords. 

This  sort  of  case  law  development  is  diffi- 
cult enoiigh  for  litigants  who  can  pay  for 
good  legal  counsel.  It  would  be  Impossible 
for  poor  people  except  through  something 
very  much  like  the  Neighborhood  Legal 
Service. 

Much  of  the  work  done  by  NLS  attorneys 
has  been  directed  at  reform  of  state  and 
local  government  institutions — the  attack  on 
welfare  residency  rules,  for  example. 

And  therein  lies  the  real  mischief  of  Sen. 
Murphy's  amendment  to  the  antipoverty  au- 
thorization bill.  The  amendment  woiUd  give 
governors  final  veto  jwwer  over  NLS  activi- 
ties. (Under  present  law.  a  governor's  veto 
can  be  overridden  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. ) 

Can  you  Imagine  the  governor  of  New  York 
(or  the  mayor  of  Washington,  DC,  for  that 
matter)  not  exercising  his  veto  over  NLS  at- 
tempts to  knock  down  the  one-year  residency 
requirement  for  welfare  recipients?  Or  the 
governor  of  California  holding  still  while 
NLS  lawyers  attacked  his  attempt  to  whack 
$16  million  off  the  state's  Medicaid  program? 

These  are  matters  of  vital  Interest  to  poor 
people,  even  when  they  run  counter  to  what 
state  officials  see  as  their  own  best  Interest. 

The  Murphy  amendment  says  It's  all  right 
for  poverty  lawyers  to  act  so  long  as  they 
don't  Interfere  with  the  institutions  and 
attitudes  that  are  keeping  poor  people  poor. 
If  the  amendment  is  adopted.  It  could  reduce 
the  NLS  to  the  sort  of  band-aid  legal  assist- 
ance that  court-appointed  lawyers  provide. 

Fortunately,  opposition  to  the  Murphy 
proposal  is  coming  from  such  Irreproachable 
sources  as  the  .board  of  governors  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association. 

Congress'  choice  is  either  to  kill  the  Mur- 
phy amendment  or  to  kill  effective  poverty 
law. 
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PRICINa  HOUSING  OUT  OF  SIGHT 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

C^F    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  6f  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday}  October  29.  1969 

Mr.  PATMAN  J  Mr.  Speaker,  certain 
members  of  the  banking  fraternity  and 
the  administration  have  taken  to  pub- 
licly whimpering '  that  the  rising  cost  of 
labor  and  materials  are  driving  the 
price  of  housing  ^eyond  the  reach  of  the 
Nation's  low-  fend  moderate-income 
families.  They  wting  their  hands,  chant 
the  national  housing  goals  and  declare 
that  the  goals  cannot  be  attained.  If  they 
would  stop  listening  to  their  mutual 
lament  long  enough  to  study  the  figures 
they  would  be  folrced  to  admit  that  the 
cost  of  money  is  the  reason  our  national 
housing  goals  are  not  being  achieved. 

The  figiu-es  they  should  steel  them- 
selves to  acknowledge  have  been  devel- 
oped by  Dr.  Michael  Sumichrast,  chief 
economist  of  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders.  He  recently  supplied 
them^Ui  testimonir  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committees  Fiscll  Policy  Subcommittee. 

Among  other  ihings.  Dr.  Sumichrast 
shows  that  the  obst  of  labor  is  just  the 
opposite  of  the  description  given  in  the 
tired  routine  ofj  the  bankers  and  the 
administration.  FJar  from  being  the  main 
thrust  in  the  cliinbing  price  of  houses, 
onsite  labor  in  1^69  represented  only  18 
percent  of  the  olverall  cost  of  a  home. 
In  fact  it  has  diminished  by  nearly  one- 
half  from  the  3^  percent  that  was  its 
share  20  years  ago  in  1949.  Piarthermore, 
the  cost  of  materials  over  the  same  pe- 
riod has  risen  all  of  2  percent,  from  36 
to  38  percent  of  tiie  cost  of  a  house. 

But  what  has  liappened  to  the  cost  of 
financing  while  liibor's  share  of  the  cost 
of  housing  has  pi  ammeted  and  the  share 
represented  by  the  cost  of  materials  has 
remained  static?!  The  cost  of  financing, 
says  Dr.  Sumiciirast,  has  done  nothing 
less  than  double  jts  share  of  the  overall 
cost,  going  from  i  forgotten  5  percent  in 
1949  to  an  agonizingly  burdensome  10 
percent  in  1969.    i 

Moreover,  the  (^ost  of  financing,  thanks 
to  restrictive  mohetary  policies  over  the 
past  3  years  alonf ,  has  handed  the  home 
buyer  the  dubiou^  opportunity  of  paying 
42  percent  morf  in  interest.  Finance 
charges  on  permanent  mortgages  in  1966 
came  to  6  percent,  now  they  are  8.5  per- 
cent. Which  is  inother  way  of  saying 
that  a  home  bujer  who  could  afford  a 
$26,000  house  3  }ears  ago  now  will  find 
he  is  buying  a  $20,000  home  over  the 
same  term  making  the  same  payments. 
In  other  words  ne  is  getting  25  percent 
less  house  for  the  same  amount  of  money. 
Put  still  another  way,  increasing  finance 
charges  now  reqiiire  the  home  buyer  to 
have  a  minimum  income  which  is  nearly 
$1,400  more  thaii  it  was  3  years  ago  in 
order  to  afford  the  same  house  at  virtu- 
ally the  same  pri<  e.  Part  of  this  appalling 
landscape  is  tne  fact  that  financial 
charges  connected  with  construction  of 
residential  units:  have  more  than  dou- 
bled and  other  cljiarges  such  as  fees,  dis- 
counts, and  poinlis  have  also  been  pushed 


rapidly 
pericxi. 


upward 


during    the    36-month 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

All  of  these  things,  as  Dr.  Sumichrast 
indicated,  add  up  to  an  enormous  in- 
equity in  terms  of  benefiting  the  con- 
sumer. Exorbitant  increases  in  the  cost 
of  financing  the  construction  and  pur- 
chase of  a  home  do  not  produce  a  better, 
larger  or  more  luxurioiis  dwelling. 
Rather,  they  tend  to  reduce  quality  and 
size  and  put  luxuries  out  of  the  question. 
The  only  benefits  provided  are  construed 
solely  on  the  money  lender,  who  after  all 
wants  only  to  know  if  the  home  buyer 
caji  afford  what  he  is  purchasing,  not 
whether  he  is  satisfied  with  a  transaction 
that  now  demands  that  he  pay  $32,000  on 
his  $20,000  home  over  the  30-year  term 
of  the  mortgage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  promise  made  by 
(Congress  to  fulfill  the  Nation's  housing 
goals  of  26  million  units  in  10  years — 6 
million  units  of  the  total  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families — will  remain 
empty  so  long  as  these  completely  un- 
justifiable high  interest  rates  prevail. 

The  tables  compiled  by  Dr.  Simiichrast 
graphically  illustrate  the  problem  and  its 
effect,  and  I  inserted  them  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

TABLE   1.— BREAKDOWN  OF  SOME  MAJOR  COMPONENTS 
OF  A  TYPICAL  SINGLE-FAMILY  HOUSE  > 


Percentage 
Item  Cost  of  total 
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TABLE  1.— BREAKDOWN  OF  SOME  MAJOR  COMPONENTS 
OF  A  TYPICAL  SINGLE-FAMILY  HOUSE  ' — Continued 


Item 


Percentaie 
Cost  ot  total 


STRUCTURE— Con. 


Finish  trades: 
Finish  heat... 
Finish  metal. 
Appliances... 


}IGB.OO 
99.00 
283.00 


Subtotal 

Completion  and  inspection: 

Cleanup 

Landscaping 

Final  inspection 

Others 


Subtotal. 


4.420.00 

17.13 

140.00  . 

304.00 

70.00 

195.00 

709.00 

2.75 

OVERHEAD.  PROFIT.  AND 
SALES  EXPENSE 


Overhead 

Profit 

Sales  expense. 


970.00 

1,274.00 

900.00 


Subtotal 

FINANCING  EXPENSES 


3. 144.  00 


12.19 


I nterim  financing 

Fees  and  appraisals 

Inspections 

Title  and  recordings 

Fees-commitment 

Interest  on  notes 

Discount  on  mortgage 

Closin|cost  paid  for  customer 

Hazard  or  builder's  risk  insurance. 


689.00 
221.00 

62.00 

39.00 
200.00 

70.00 

1.200.00 

140.00 

21.00 


Land  cost g, 620. 00 

Land  improvement: 

Financing  49.40 

Bonding  tees 36.40 

Land  planning 176.80 

Engineering 140l40 

Rough  grading 140.40 

Street  gradmg 296.40 

Street  paving. 413.20 

Curbs  and  gutters 213.20 

Sidewalls ISttOO 

Storm  sewer  and  drainage 210. 00 

Major  drainage  ditches 220.00 

Sanitary  sewers 355.00 

Mams  and  water  supply  lines..  350.00 

Water  connection  charges 85.80 

Gas --- 13.00 

SubtoUl 2,850.00 

Total  land 5,470.00 

STRUCTURE 
Preparation: 

Permits  and  fees 70.00 

Engmeering 91.00 

Sitework 99.00 

Utility  connections 559.00 

Footing  and  foundations 1,307.00 

Subtotal 1.856.00 

Rough  structure: 

Structural  steel 75.00 

Framing 2,852.00 

Concrete 780.00 

Rough  sheet  meUI 70.00 

Rough  electrical 226.00 

Rough  plumbing. 536.00 

Rough  heating 169.00 

Others 476.00 

Subtotal 5. 184. 00 

Full  enclosure: 

Roofing.  190.00 

Masonry 1,200.00 

Windows  and  doors 257.00 

Insulation 155.00 

Exterior  trim 271.00 

Exterior  paint 213.00 

Stairs 21.00 

Others 68.00 

Subtotal 2.375.00 

Finish  trades:  ,„  ^ 

Drywalland  plaster 707.00 

Tile      8800 

Finish  trim ''91c  SS 

Flooring  and  covering 655.  00 

Cabinets  and  vanities ^^95 

I  nterkir  decoration H'S2 

Finish  electrical 221.00 

Finish  plumbing 540.00 


10.16 


Subtotal 

Selling  price. 


2,642.00 


25,800.00 


10.24 

Toooo 


>  For  illustration  purposes  only  since  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  "typical"  house.  Cost  was  derived  from  the  NAHB  Metro- 

politan  Cost  of  Homebuilding,  being  developed  as  a  quarterly 

reporting  ot  cost  for  several  metropolitan  areas.  The  sales  once 

was  derived  from  current  median  sales  price  as  published  by 

the  Bureau  ot  Census  in  their  C-25  series.  Discounts  are  based 

on  current  FNMA  prices  of  FHA  loans:  assumed  20  percent 

downpayment  and  25-year  loan.  The  disclosure  ot  discounts 

among  financial  charges  is  only  to  illustrate  the  impact  ot  this 
direct  payment  on  total  cost.  Up  to  now,  discounts  are  not 

allowed  to  be  included  in  the  overall  cost  of  the  unit  by  the 

FHA,  although  they  are  unquestionably  a  part  of  the  total  cost 

...'.'.      and  cannot  be  ignored 

TABLE  2.-SUMMARY  OF  COST,  1949  AND  1%9 

11-05  |in  percent] 

21.20 — 


Item 


1949 


1969 


Structure. 


Onsite  labor. 
Materials 


7.19 


Land 

Overhead  and  profit.. 
Financing 


70 

56 

33 
36 

18 
3< 

U 

15 

5 

21 
13 

10 

20.09 


Averageprice »,780       $20,534 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  NAHB  Economics 
Department. 

TABLE  3 

CONSTRUCTION  LOANS 

[75  percent,  6-month  loan] 


June 
1968 


July2i. 
1969 


Aug.  II, 
1969 


9.21 


Loan  required J18,750    »19,012.50     $19,106.25 

Interest  rate  (percent)..         6.97  8.50  8.40 

Discounts  (points) 0.80  1.09 


1.30 


6-month  interest  charge.    $653. 43 
Discounts -      150.00 


$808.03 
207. 24 


J«02.4« 
248.84 


Total  financial  charge.      803.43       1,105.27         1.050.84 


Effective    interest    rata 
(percent) 

Increase  in  financial 
charge 


8.57 


10.68 
26.40 


11.00 
3.50 
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TABLE  3 — Continued 
CONVENTIONAL  MORTGAGE 
|25  years,  20  percent  down] 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

.TABLE  3 — Continued 
CONVENTIONAL  MORTGAGE— Continued 

[25  years,  20  percent  down] 
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TABLE  3— Continued 
MORTGAGE  DISCOUNTS  PAID  BY  BUILDER 


June 
1968 


July  21, 
1969 


Aug  11, 
1969 


June 
1969 


July  21. 
1969 


Aug.  11. 
1969 


June 
1968 


Julv21, 
1969 


Aug  11. 
1969 


Selling  price  of  house $25. 000  $25. 350 

Downpayment 5.000  5,070 

Amount  ot  loan 20.000  20.280 

Interest  rate  (percent) 6.87  7.98 

Monthly  payments,  princi- 
pal and  interest $139.80  $156.16 

Taxes-..             .   35.50  39.65 

Insurance 5.70  5.78 

Additional  annual  ex- 
pense    - 247.  08 

TABLE  4.-M0NTHLY  PAYMENTS  FOR 


$25,475 
5.095 


20.380 
8.02 

$156.96 

41.51 

5.81 


Annual  income  needed: 
PITIX60  --             ...    $10,860.00  $12,095.40  $12,256.80 
Required  additional. .     1.235.40         161.40 

Increased  costs  due  to  financial  charges: 

June  1968to  July  21.  1969: 

1-time  increase  equals $341.  76 

Monthly  payment  increases 20.  59 

July  21,  1969  to  Auk.  U,  1969: 

l-time  mcreases 105.75 

Monthly  payment  increases 2.69 


Discount  rate  (points) 0.77  1.12  1.39 

Discountpaid $154.00  $283.92  $354.10 

Increase  in  discount  rate 

(percent) 45.00  24.10 

Increase  in  discount  paid 

(percent) 84.40  24.70 


Source:  NAHB  Economics  Department, 
Council  Weeklv  Survey,  August  1969. 


Builders  Economk: 


32.28 

INTEREST  AND  PRINCIPAL  AT  VARIOUS  INTEREST  RATES  AND  WHAT  A  $100  MORTGAGE  WILL  BUY  AT  THESE  RATES" 

|ln  percentages! 


5.5 


6)^ 


7.4 


Monthly  payment  at  *1.000 

Monthly  payment  ($20,000  loan) 

Annual  payments 

What  a  $100  monthly  mortgage  payment  will  buy  (25-year  mortgage). 


6. 140875 


6.443014 


6. 752072 


7.  067792 


7. 389912 


7.  718162 


8.391964 


$122. 96 
1.475.52 
16,280.00 


$128. 86 
1,546.32 
15.520.00 


$135. 04 

1.620.48 

14,810.00 


$141.35 
1.646.20 
14.148.00 


$147.  79 

1.773.40 

13.532.00 


Change  from— 

5.5  percent  to  8  percent 

6  percent  to  8  percent .   . 

Change  in  the  price  of  house  $100  will  buy- 

5.5  percent  to  8  percent 

6  percent  to  8  percent 


$154.36 
1,852.32 
12.956.00 


25.5 
19.8 

-20. 42 
-16.52 


$1(7. 84 
2. 014. 08 
11,916.00 


1  The  same  monthly  payments  today  at  8  5-percent  interest  rate  will  buy  only  a  $20,200  house         Source:  "Monthly  Payment  Direct  Reduction  Loan  Amortization  Schedule";  Financial  Publish- 
(with  $16  000  mortgage)  as  compared  to  $26,000  priced  house  (with  $20,800)  mortgage  at  6  percent      ing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

in  1966. 

TABLE  5.-M0NTHLY  REAL  ESTATE  TAXES  ON  FHA  203B  HOMES 


Year 


1963 

1964... 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1967: 

1st  quarter. 

2d  quarter. 

3d  quarter. 

4th  quarter 
1968: 

1st  quarter. 

2d  quarter. 

3d  quarter. 

4th  quarter 


Median  mo 

nthly  taxes 

New 

Existing 

$18. 07 
19.20 

$18.81 
19.80 

19.49 
20.66 
21.23 
24.77 

21.11 
21.72 
23.39 
24.54 

21.45 
20.35 
21.77 
24.35 

22.30 
22.95 
24.16 
24.26 

24.40 
24.44 
25.90 
25.48 

24.46 
24.34 
24.72 
24.74 

Median  monthly  taxes 


Year 


1969: 

1st  quarter 

2d  quarter 

Percent  change: 

l%3-68 

1%3:  2d  quarter  1969 

1st  quarter  1967  to  1st  quarter  1%8 

1st  quarter  1968  to  1st  quarter  1969 

1st  quarter  1%7  to  1st  quarter  1969 

2d  quarter  1%7  to  2d  quarter  1%8 

2d  quarter  1968  to  2d  quarter  1%9 

2d  quarter  1967  to  2d  quarter  1969 

Average  annual  percent  change,  1963-68 


New 

Existing 

$27.08 
27.16 

$24.75 
24.09 

37.1 
50.3 

30.5 
28.1 

13.8 

9.7 

11.0 

1.2 

26.2 

11.0 

20.1 

6.1 

n.i 

33.5 

-1.0 
5.0 

6.2 


4.7 


Source:  l%3-66.  Series  Data  Handbook,  a  supplement  to  FHA  trends  covering  sec.  203b,  home 
mortgage  characteristics.  Department  of  HUD,  (^ederal  Housing  Administration.  Division  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics,  Statistics  Section;  1967:  2d  quarter  1969,  FHA  trends  of  home  mortgage 


characteristics.  Department  of  HUD.  Federal  Housing  Administration,  Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics,  Statistics  Section;  June  16, 1969. 


TABLE  6.-T0TAL  FIXED  MONTHLY  OBLIGATIONS.  PERCENT  OF  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  GROSS  EARNINGS 


Average  monthly 
gross  earnings 

Median 
total 
monthly 
fixed-ob- 
ligations, 
FHA' 

Earnings  as  percent 
of  fixed  obligations 

Year 

Average  monthly 
gross  earnings 

Median 
total 
monthly 
fixed-ob- 
ligations. 
FHA  2 

Earnings  as 
of  fixed  obi 

Produc- 
tion 
workers 

percent 
igations 

Year 

U.S.  pro- 
duction 
workers 

U.S. 
FHA  pur- 
chaser ' 

Produc- 
tion 
workers 

FHA 
pur- 
chaser 

U.S.  pro- 
duction 
workers 

U.S. 
FHA  pur- 
chaser > 

FHA 
pur- 
chaser 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965.. 

$418.43 

430.65 

446.20 

465.% 

$641.24 
666.50 
676.66 
696.15 
749.36 

820. 20 
869.56 

807. 21 
816. 52 
831.87 
852.21 

$189. 32 

200. 13 
210.68 
219. 63 

243. 14 
266.20 
282.81 

263.69 
264. 78 

269. 15 
271.92 

45.2 
46.5 
47.2 
47.1 
49.9 
53.5 
53.3 

54.1 
53.9 
54.1 
53.4 

29.5 
30.0 
31.1 
31.5 
32.4 
32.5 
32.5 

32.7 
32.4 
32.4 
31.9 

1968  (quarter): 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1969  (quarter): 

1st 

2d 

Percentage  changed: 

1962-68 

1962,  2d  quarter  1969 
1st  quarter  1967,  Istq 
1st  quarter  1968. 1st  q 
1st  quarter  1967,  Istq 
2d  quarter  1967,  2d  qu 
2d  quarter  1958,  2d  qu 
2d  quarter  1967,  2d  qu 



$515.47 
525.08 
532.65 
547.83 

545.93 
556.90 

26.9 

33.1 
5.7 
5.9 

12.0 
6.8 
6.1 

13.3 

$855. 55 
866.30 
897.31 
897.24 

921.39 
950.74 

35.6 

48.3 
6.0 
7.7 

14.1 
6.1 
9.7 

16.6 

$277. 05 
279. 49 
295.78 
297.31 

307.89 
323.20 

49.4 
70.7 

5.1  . 
11.1  . 
16.8  . 

5.6  . 
15.6  . 
22.1  . 

53.7 
53.2 
55.5 
54.3 

56.4 
58.0 

32.4 
32.3 
33.0 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1967  (quarter): 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4fh 

486.81 

497.90 

530.88 

487.47 

491.56 

497.94 

509.63 

33.1 

33.4 
34.0 

uarterl968.. 
uarter  1969.. 
uarterl969.. 
after  1968... 
arter  1969... 
arterl969... 

'  Average  effective  monthly  income. 

'  Includes  monthly  housing  expense.  State  income  tax.  life  insurance  policy  premium,  compulsory 
contribution  to  retirement  fund,  payments  on  installment  accounts,  mortgage  payments  on  other 
'eal  estate,  payments  on  other  loans  and  accounts,  and  similar  items. 

Note:  Average  annual  percent  change,  1962,  2d  quarter  1969. 


Source:  Col.  1,  Survey  of  Current  Business,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business 
Economics,  labor  force  employment  and  earnings,  weekly  and  hourly  earnings,  manufacturing 
establishments:  cols.  2  and  3,  1962-66  series  data  handbook,  a  supplement  to  FHA  Trends. 
DHUD,  FHA.  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics  Section,  covering  sec.  203b,  home  mortgage 
characteristics;  1967,  2d  quarter  1969  FHA  Trends  of  Home  Mortgage  Characteristics,  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Federal  Housing  Adminisuation,  Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics, statistics  section,  June  16, 1969. 
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iw. 
vm. 
vm. 

MtS. 
1M«. 

ms. 
ml. 

HP. 

IM. 

1967: 


19U: 


1st  quarter. 
2d  quartef.. 
3d  quartar.. 
4tti  quartar. 


Istquarttr. 
2d  quartar. . 
3d  quartar.. 
4th  quartar. 


Source:  1960-66:  S«ri« 
Retearth  and  Statistics, 
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TABLE  6-A.-SALES  PRICE,  INCOME  AND  PAYMENT  REVIEW.  NEW  UNITS 


October  29,  1969 


Median 

property 

value 


Median 

moflthly 

merttafe 

pairmant 


Median  Median  family 
total  fixed  Income  (total 
obliptions  current  income) 


$14,607 
14.91S 
15. 151 
15. 7» 
16.063 
16.561 
17,163 
17,992 
18,797 

17.854 
17.955 
18, 127 
18,645 

18,548 
18,808 
19, 125 
19.349 


$103. 81 
106.60 
105.20 
108.94 
111.49 
114.26 
122.41 
113.14 
143.45 

131.82 
131.83 
135.01 
139.43 

139.15 
141.36 
152.38 
154.66 


$175. 10 
185.87 
189.32 
200.13 
210.68 
219.63 

243. 14 
266.20 
282.81 

263.69 
264.78 

269. 15 
271.92 

277.05 
279.49 
295.78 
297.31 


$7,733 
7.882 
7.899 
8.237 
8.484 
8,777 
9,226 
10,008 
10,597- 

9,855 
9,977 
10,169 
10.332 

10,414 
10,580 
10,849 
10.813 


Median 

Median           montlily  Median     Median  limily 

property          mortgaie  total  fixed      income  (totil 

value           payment  oblifations  current  income) 


J369: 

1st  quarter *i?',^5? 

2d  quarter 20, 1»? 

Percentaie  chanted:  

1960-68 28.7 

1960  to  2d  quarter  1969 38.2 

Istquarter  1967  to  1st 

quarter  1968 3.3 

lstquarterl968tolst 

quarterl969 6.5 

Istquarter  1967  to  1st 

quarter  1969 10.6 

2d  quarter  1967  to  2d 

quarter  1968 4.8 

2d  quarter  1968  to  2d 

quarterl969 '-3 

2d  quarter  1967  to  2d 

quarterl969 12.4 

Averaie  annual  income, 
1960  to  2d  quarter 
1969 ♦0 


$160.66 
170.80 

$307.89 
323.20 

$11,202 
11,474 

38.2 
64.  S 

61.5 
84.6 

37.0 
48.4 

5.6 

5.1 

5.7 

15.  S 

U.l 

7.6 

21.9 

16.8 

13.7 

7.2 

5.6 

6.0 

20.8 

15.6 

8.4 

29.6 

22.1 

15.0 

6.8 


8.9 


5,1 


Data  Handbook,  a  supplement  to  FHA  Trends,  OHUO,  FHA.  Division  of 


itatistics  Section, 


1967  to  2d  quarter  1969(  FHA  trends  of  home  mortgage 


covering  sac.  203b.  home  mortgage  characteristics; 
oma  mortgage  characteristics.  Department  of  HUD, 


Federal  Housing  Administration,  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics.  Statistics  Section,  June  16, 
1969. 
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AID  T©  THE  ENEMY 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

Qr    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  i  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  FANNINi  Mr.  President,  several 
Senators  are  greatly  respected  for  their 
military  expertise  and  interest  in  national 
security  affairs,  rrhe  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  "iliuRMOND)  is  one  of  the 
most  listened-to  men  in  this  field.  Since 
my  background  does  not  include  the  ex- 
posure to  militate  matters  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  and  other 
Senators  enjoyj  I  find  myself  listening 
with  a  great  dail  of  interest  when  they 
speak.  I 

Two  distinguished  columnists,  Robert 
S.  Allen  and  Jbhn  A.  Goldsmith,  have 
called  public  attention  to  a  recent  mes- 
sage by  the  Senntor  from  South  Carolina 
concerning  the  recent  and  lengthy  debate 
in  the  Chamber  pn  the  ABM. 

Having  been '  involved  in  that  debate 
myself,  more  as  !a  layman  than  a  military 
expert.  I  find  the  points  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  in  his  critique  of 
that  debate  moat  interesting.  It  concerns 
me  to  think  that  it  was  necessary  for 
Department  of  Defense  spokesmen  to  re- 
veal so  much  0f  our  military  strategy 
and  secrets  in  o^er  to  answer  opponents 
who  were  irresponsible  in  their  charges. 

I  can  quite  agree  that  our  American 
system  dependaj  upon  free  and  open  de- 
bate and  dlscus^on  of  ideas,  but  I  think 
it  particularly!  incumbent  upon  men 
who  are  entruated  with  public  ofiBce  to 
be  responsible  in  their  discussion  and  op- 
position. These  wanton  and  blunderbuss 
attacks  upon  the  military,  pcurticularly 
upon  military  men,  and  in  wholesale 
fashion,  cannot  be  categorized  as  respon- 
sible opposltioni 

There  is  a  phl-ase  used  In  British  polit- 
ical life  in  whlcfli  the  p>arty  out  of  power 
is  called  "the  loyal  opposition."  During 
the  time  I  have  served  in  Congress  slb  a 
member  of  the  nlnority  party,  and  while 


a  member  of  the  opposition  party  oc- 
cupied the  White  House,  I  endeavored  to 
mount  my  opposition  or  support  within 
that  framework.  Since  the  shoe  is  on  the 
other  foot,  so  far  as  the  executive  branch 
goes,  I  believe  it  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  America  if  we  all  take  stock  of 
our  motives  and  our  actions  in  support- 
ing or  opposing  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Helping  thx  Enemy 
(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  John  A.  Goldsmith) 

Washington,  October  28,  1969. — Senator 
Strom  Thurmond  Is  sternly  rebuking  his 
colleagues  for  thoughtlessly  revealing  vital 
military  Information  "that  our  enemies 
woxUd  have  to  pay  millions  to  espionage 
agents  to  obtain." 

A  partlc\ilarly  glaring  instance  of  thla  was 
the  Senate's  recent  protracted  consideration 
of  the  $20  billion  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill.  For  more  than  eight  weeks, 
pacifist  and  "peacenik"  senators  sought  to 
delete  or  slash  major  weapons  programs — 
wholly  to  no  avail. 

During  the  prolonged  stormy  discussions, 
Thurmond  points  out,  both  opponents  and 
proponents  In  their  verbal  battles  made  pub- 
lic "vast  amounts  of  classified  Information." 

"Our  entire  military  strategy  and  concepts 
were  entunerated  in  full,"  said  the  South 
Carolinian,  a  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  and  a  major 
general  in  the  Army  Reserve.  "We  talked 
about  the  '2  and  Vi '  concept,  about  our  com- 
mitments abroad,  our  strategy  of  attacks, 
the  strength  of  our  Navy,  the  shortage  of 
submarines. 

"We  talked  about  our  balance  of  deter- 
rents, the  approaching  weakness  of  our 
manned  bombers,  the  successes  and  failures 
of  our  antl-balUstic  missiles,  the  character- 
istics of  our  new  battle  tank,  the  naval 
strategy  Involving  our  aircraft  carrier  forces, 
the  approaching  obsolescence  of  our  Air 
Force,  the  strategic  concepts  upon  which  the 
C-5A  is  based,  and  other  extremely  Impor- 
tant matters." 

All  this  highly  valuable  information, 
Thurmond  asserts,  was  printed  In  the  Con- 
gresflonal  Record  for  any  and  all  to  read. 


"A  copy  of  the  Congressional  Record  sella 
for  a  few  cents,"  he  declares,  "and  anyone 
can  buy  It.  It  Is  not  hard  to  Imagine  the 
excitement  of  communist  mlUtary  leaden 
throughout  the  world  as  they  pore  over  the 
Congressional  Record  and  extract  Informa- 
tion vital  to  their  development  of  an  effec- 
tive strategy  against  us.  Can  you  imagine 
the  copies  of  the  Congressional  Record  which 
have  been  shipped  to  Russia,  China,  Cubg 
and  other  hostile  countries  In  the  last 
month?" 

SCARINO    OTTK   FRIENDS 

The  "peaceniks"  long  fight  to  block  de- 
velopment Of  an  anti-ballistic  mlssUe  (ABM) 
and  the  new  main  battle  tank  (MBT-70) 
was  singled  out  by  Thurmond  for  severe 
condemnation  for  revealing  especially  im- 
portant military  information. 

"The  debate  on  the  ABM,"  the  veteran  leg- 
islator said,  "precisely  pinpointed  the  loca- 
tion of  our  planned  defensive  mlBslles,  the 
capabilities  and  shortcomings  of  the  multi- 
ple Independent  re-entry  (MIRV)  tech- 
niques, the  size  and  power  of  our  warheads, 
the  number  and  range  of  our  ABMs,  the  dis- 
persion of  our  Sprints  and  Spartans. 

"This  debate  laid  bare  the  strength  of  oui 
ICBMs.  our  Polaris  and  Poseidon  forces,  the 
make-up  of  our  strategic  bomber  squadrons, 
the  expected  points  of  interception  of  our 
missiles,  the  problems  with  chaff,  and  the 
strength  and  failures  of  the  radar  which 
control  and  guide  defensive  missiles." 

The  opposition's  wrangling  over  the  MBT- 
70  was  even  worse  In  some  respects.  Not  only 
was  crucial  information  disclosed,  but  our 
aUies  were  shocked  because  this  new  weapons 
system  is  being  developed  in  cooperation 
with  them. 

"This  is  a  Joint  project  with  West  Ger- 
many." Thurmond  fXJlnted  out,  "and  our 
allies  mxist  be  In  a  state  of  shock  over  the 
fact  that  we  unveiled  to  fK>tentlal  enemies 
all  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  a  vehicle 
In  which  our  allies  may  some  day  have  to 
place  their  young  men  and  commit  them  to 
batUe.  It  Is  very  likely  that  the  MBT-70  wUi 
be  the  last  Joint  development  project  any 
nation  will  ever  undertake  with  the  U.S.,  the 
land  of  open  etnd  free  discussion." 

Thurmond  frankly  says  he  doesn't  know 
the  answer  to  this  grave  problem. 

He  doesn't  question  the  right  of  any  sens- 
tor  to  "challenge  any  Item  In  any  bUl  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate."  Neither  does  he  question 
the  democratic  process  "which  has  made  oui 
government  and  nation  powerful  and  in- 
fluential." 
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•I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  Is,"  says 
Thurmond,  "but  I  hope  It  Is  something  other 
than  what  we  have  Just  been  through.  But  It 
BUBt  be  fully  realized  that  In  the  many 
creeks  that  the  mUltary  procurement  bill  was 
debated  Item  by  Item,  highly  classified  In- 
lormatlon  on  weapons  systems  vital  to  the 
defense  of  our  country  was  spread  across  the 
public  record  for  all  to  see. 

"This  problem  Is  complicated  by  the  fact 
mat  our  enemies  operate  in  closed  societies. 
Discussions  of  their  military  problems  never 
reach  the  pubUc  ear  or  printed  word,  and 
they  have  an  advantage  because  of  the  op- 
pressive nature  of  the  political  systems  under 
which  they  <^?erate.  While  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  their  system,  It  does  seem  that 
thought  must  be  given  to  finding  adequate 
methods  to  provide  the  necessary  security 
for  ourselves. 

•The  debate  on  thU  year's  military  author- 
ization bin  amounted  to  a  new  phenomenon 
never  before  witnessed  in  the  Senate.  The 
requests  of  the  military  were  about  the  same 
as  those  of  last  year,  during  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration, when  no  Item  was  seriously 
questioned  on  the  floor,  even  the  expensive 
Sentinel  ABM  which  Involved  a  conmiltment 
much  greater  than  the  Safeguard  ABM. 

"Secrecy  Is  not  bad  when  It  Involves  the 
defense  of  our  loved  ones,  our  homes,  our 
businesses,  our  cities  and  our  nation.  There 
Is  a  difficult  area  here,  and  we  must  find  the 
right  place  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
people's  right  to  know  and  the  point  at  which 
our  security  Is  being  compromised.  Surely  we 
cannot  continue  to  lay  bare  our  military 
secrets  as  was  done  during  the  debate  on 
the  1970  military  procurement  bill.  We  sim- 
ply cannot  continue  such  a  menacing  and 
shocking  situation." 


DEMONSTRATIONS  AGAINST  THE 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
mentary continues  on  the  recent  Octo- 
ber 15  demonstrations  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  likely  will  continue  as  more 
disruptions  are  planned  in  November. 

Mr.  Jack  Overmyer.  editor  of  the 
Rochester.  Ind..  Sentinel,  has  written  a 
penetrating  editorial  concerning  these 
events  which  I  commend  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Dr.  James  D.  Atkinson,  a  graduate  of 
Indiana  University  and  now  a  professor 
of  government  at  Georgetown  University, 
also  has  an  interesting  statement  on  his 
activities  of  October  15  which  wiU  be 
of  interest  to  the  Congress. 

The  articles  follow: 
I  Prom  the  Rochester  (Ind.)  Sentinel, 
Oct.  20.  1969] 
Considered  Comment 

Who  among  us  likes  war? 

Robert  E.  Lee,  gazing  upon  the  Union  car- 
nage at  the  fleld  of  Fredericksburg,  was  over- 
heard to  say,  almost  to  himself,  "it  Is  well 
that  war  is  so  terrible,  else  we  should  become 
fond  of  It." 

In  an  unguarded  moment,  the  great  Con- 
federate general  thus  expressed  his  Irrecon- 
cilable Inner  conflict  between  an  innate  hu- 
manltarianlsm  and  the  tug  of  Southern 
patriotism. 

As  It  was  with  Lee.  so  must  It  be  with 
many  Americans  today  as  they  survey  the 
national  dilemma  of  U.S.  participation  In  the 
Vietnam  war. 


None  of  us  want  the  war.  barring  those  who 
pioflt  from  It  ahd  who  are  venal  enough  to 
wish  secretly  for  Its  continuance.  Such  ver- 
min always  exist. 

Yet  the  vast  maj<»lty  of  Americans  are 
proud  of  otir  nation  and  of  the  principles 
for  which  It  stands.  They  know  that  we  want 
nothing  from  this  war  except  to  provide 
a  people  with  a  fair  chance  to  choose  their 
own  government. 

Still,  it  Is  only  a  half-war.  Our  forces  are 
held  in  check;  we  cannot,  or  do  not.  use  all 
the  weaponry  at  our  disposal.  We  shrink,  as 
shrink  we  should  from  bringing  up  the  most 
terrifying  aspect  of  our  strength,  nuclear 
force. 

And  the  war  drags  on.  And  more  American 
boys  die  every  day.  And  the  peace  talks  in 
Paris  pursue  their  weary.  Interminable  con- 
versations. 

President  Nixon  has  halted  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam;  he  has  ordered  a  halt  to 
offensive  U.S.  operations  and  has  started  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces.  Surely  this  Is 
proof  enough  to  the  enemy.  If  the  enemy 
really  seeks  proof,  that  U.S.  desires  are  to 
seek  an  honorable  peace. 

Yet  Americans  pour  Into  the  streets  In 
every  major  city  of  the  country,  as  they  did 
last  week  on  Vietnam  Moratorium  Day.  to 
call  for  an  Immediate  end  to  U.S.  parUclpa- 
tlon  In  the  war.  They  cry  that  America 
should  pull  out  .  .  .  now! 

And  while  the  demonstrations  were  peace- 
ful, they  have  not  ended.  Already  the  anti- 
war forces  are  gathering  for  another  wide- 
spread protest  In  November.  This  one  may 
not  be  as  placid. 

President  Nixon  was  right  In  stating  that 
he  would  not  be  swayed  in  his  Vietnam 
policies  by  demonstrations.  Does  anyone  In 
his  right  mind  expect  the  leader  of  the 
United  States  to  bow  to  the  will  of  mobs? 

These  demonstrations  are  fueled  mainly 
by  young  people.  It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that 
they  can  dissent,  for  this  Is  a  basic  tenet  of 
democracy.  Furthermore,  we  would  grant 
them  the  propriety  of  their  positions  that 
the  Vietnam  war  Is  immoral,  for  all  wars  are 
Immoral;  that  the  nation  has  problenas  of  its 
own  that  need  attention,  for  the  evidence 
is  all  about  us. 

But  we  submit  that  the  way  to  continue 
America's  greatness  Is  not  to  create  dlvlslve- 
ness  among  Its  people  In  a  capricious  man- 
ner. For  it  seems  to  us  that  the  antiwar 
faction's  whole  position  in  the  matter  is 
frivolous. 

Get  out  of  Vietnam  by  quitting?  After 
40,000  dead  men  on  the  field  of  combat? 
When  the  world's  prime  example  of  free- 
dom in  the  affairs  of  men  has  committed 
Itself  to  not  let  Communism  overrun  yet 
another  nation?  To  withdraw  and  thus  deny 
both  these  facts  would  be  shameful. 

This  nation  cannot  accept  shame.  It  can- 
not, by  leaving  Vietnam  unilaterally,  aban- 
don that  nation  to  a  totaUtarlan  system 
that  Is  the  sworn  enemy  of  every  freedom 
that  allows  demonstrations  to  take  the 
streets  In  the  U.S. 

President  Nlxon  knows  that  the  nation  Is 
weary  of  this  war.  We  beUeve  he  Is  sincerely, 
diligently  and  wisely  pursuing  a  course  that 
will  take  us  out  of  It. 

What  America  needs,  therefore.  Is  less  Ir- 
responsible  dissent   and   more   constructive 
opposition.  There  will  be  no  peace  at  the 
Paris  talks  when  the  enemy  knows  our  gov- 
■     emment's  support  is  wavering. 

It  would  be  more  fitting  if.  In  the  next  few 
weeks,  the  responsible  forces  In  our  society 
organized  demonstrations  to  show  the  world 
that  while  we  abhor  this  war,  we  shaU  not 
give  It  up  until  South  Vietnam  can  be  as- 
sured of  Its  continued  existence. 

For  the  war  is  a  fact.  Argue  the  reasons 
for  its  beginning,  the  complexity  of  Its 
causes  ...  it  is  a  fact.  Wishing  It  away,  even 
If  that  were  possible,  would  not  still  the 
currents  It  has  stirred  In  the  affairs  of  this 
globe. — J.K.O. 


Statement  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Atkinson,  De- 
partment OP  Government,  aEORCETOWN 
Universitt 

The  Moratorium  Day  Committee  requested 
University  Professors  In  colleges  and  uni- 
versities across  the  entire  United  States  to 
do  something  metmlngful  on  October  15, 1969. 
relating  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  U.S. 
Involvement  In  that  war.  Accordingly.  In  my 
class  on  the  Conduct  of  U.8.  Diplomacy  at 
10:16  a.m.  on  Wednesday.  October  15,  1969, 
I,  Professor  J.  D.  AUlnson,  Department  of 
Oovernment,  Georgetown  University,  re- 
sponded with  a  discussion  of  the  foreign  pol- 
icy Issues  relating  to  the  Vietnam  war,  fol- 
lowing which  I  read  a  short  prayer  which  I 
had  composed  for  the  occasion. 

I  composed  this  prayer  with  the  thought 
that  the  clergy — many  of  whom  were  adopt- 
ing what  seemed  to  be  a  political  stance  on 
the  Vietnam  Moratorium — would  not  object 
to  a  layman  reading  a  prayer.  I  also  at- 
tempted to  compose  a  prayer  to  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Jewish  faith,  Protestants  of  all 
churches,  and  Roman  CathoUcs  would  all 
alike  subscribe  to,  If  they  wished.  This  Is  the 
prayer : 

O  God  of  Israel,  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  whom  we  Americans  acknowledge  in 
our  own  Declaration  of  Independence,  grant 
that  we  do  not  dishonor  otxr  iiatUm  by  de- 
nying freedom  to  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Grant,  O  Lord  that  the  Americans  who 
have  given  their  lives  In  Vietnam  have  not 
died  In  vain. 

Strike  down  the  hand  of  the  wicked,  en- 
lighten the  minds  of  the  weak,  of  the  igno- 
rant, and  of  the  misguided  that  the  United 
States  may  honor  the  pledge  of  Thy  late 
servant.  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
not  to  abandon  the  poor  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Do  not  deliver  them.  O  Lord,  into  the 
hands  of  the  brutalltarlan  Communists  of 
North  Vietnam  whose  crimes  against  human- 
ity far  exceed  even  those  of  Stalin  and  of 
Hitler,  but  order  that  the  peasants,  the  work- 
ers, and  the  other  good  people  of  South 
Vietnam  be  kept  under  Thy  protection.  As 
we  Americans  have  trusted  In  Thee  and  as 
the  South  Vietnamese  have  trusted  in  us, 
do  not,  O  Lord  God,  abandon  either  us  or 
them.  Amen. 


WHAT'S  AHEAD  FOR  THE  PRIVATE 
BUSINESS  SCHOOL? 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF   NEW   TOBK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  29.  1969 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Oc- 
tober 1969  Issue  of  the  American  Voca- 
tional Journal,  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Vocational  Association,  contains  an 
interesting  article  entitled  "What's 
Ahead  for  the  Private  Business  School?" 
written  by  Mr.  Larry  Luing,  president  of 
the  Berkeley  Schools  of  New  York  City 
and  White  Plains,  N.Y..  and  East  Orange, 
N.J.  The  Berkeley  Schools  are  a  group  of 
privately  owned,  taxpaying  educational 
institutions  training  executive  secre- 
taries. Mr.  Luing  discusses  the  advent  of 
big  publicly  held  corporations  Into  the 
independent  business  school  field,  noting 
that: 

Since  these  corporations  are  knowledge- 
able Investors  with  capable  research  facili- 
ties at  their  disposal,  there  must  be  a  future 
In  proprietary  education. 

The  article  is  most  timely  because  here 
in  Washington,  on  October  27, 28,  and  29, 
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1969,  the  United  States  Schools  Associa- 
tion will  be  holding  its  57th  annual  con- 
vention. UBS  A  Is  composed  of  some  500 
independent  business  schools  from  all 
over  the  countrv.  Among  other  activities, 
the  association  founded  and  sponsors 
The  Accrediting  Commission  for  Business 
Schools  which.  9ince  1956.  has  been  des- 
ignated by  the  tJ.S.  Office  of  Education 
as  a  "nationally  recognized  accrediting 
agency":  accreditation  is  a  key  factor  in 
determining  institutional  eligibility  in 
the  many  Federal  programs  of  student 
financial  aid  su(ch  as  the  college  work- 
study,  guaranteed  student  loan,  and  na- 
tional defense  student  loan  programs: 
and  the  only  ma  Jor  student  financial  aid 
from  which  proprietary  school  students 
are  now  excluded  is  the  educational  op- 
^rtunity  grant  program. 

I  ask  unanii  lous  consent  that  Mr. 
Luings  article  te  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.1ection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  l^e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  the  time  business  education  was  Intro- 
duced Into  the  colleges  and  universities,  the 
prophets  of  doom  again  foresaw  the  end  of 
private  business  schools.  When  the  era  of 
community  colleges  and  public  technical  In- 
stitutes began  to  reach  full  stride,  a  few 
years  ago.  these  pessimists  were  all  the 
more  convinced  that  such  private  institu- 
tions could  not  hof)e  to  compete  against 
their  tax-supported  counterparts.  The 
independent  buslnecsmen-edixcators.  how- 
ever, showed  their  flexibility  once  more 
by  strengthening  their  traditional  ties 
with  the  business  community,  critically  up- 
dating their  curricUlums,  expanding  their 
placement  facilities,  and  otherwise  creating 
unique  features  for  their  clientele. 

Just  as  it  was  the  private  business  school 
that  first  recognized  the  potential  of  the 
typewriter  some  hundred  years  ago,  so  this 
group  first  foresaw  the  tremendous  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  training  needs  in- 
herent In  electronic  data  processing.  Courses 
ranging  from  key-punch  operation  to  com- 
puter programming  were  offered  in  private 
schcx>ls  perhaps  a  decade  before  public  school 
systems  took  any  significant  steps  to  meet 
this  need.  This  historical  pattern  of  inno- 
vation applies  equally  to  methodology  and 
techniques,  as  well  as  content. 

But  the  question  remains:  In  this  age  of 
free  post-high  school  education  for  everyone, 
has  the  private  businees  school  outlived  Its 
usefulness?  Far  from  it!  We  predict  that  the 
industry  is  about  to  change  once  more  its 
appearance  and  function,  like  the  perennial 
chameleon,  and  that  It  will  emerge  from  the 
seventies  with  the  following  characteristics: 

WILL    become    more    COMPETITIVE 

With  the  advent  during  the  sixties  of  tax- 
supported  community  colleges  and  technical 
training  centers  on  a  large  scale,  private 
business  schools  have  felt  increasing  com- 
petitive pressures.  These  pressures  will  con- 
tinue and  accelerate. 

The  typical  business  school  will  Itself  be- 
come more  competitive  by  sharpening  Its 
marketing  skills.  Improving  its  physical 
facilities,  and  upgrading  its  programs.  Al- 
though some  private  schools  will  undoubt- 
edly be  forced  out  of  existence,  they  will  be 
primarily  the  small  substandard  schools  and 
those  staid  old  institutions  whose  manage- 
ments insist  up>on  looking  to  past  glories 
rather   than   to   the   future. 

MEDIA    SOPHISTICATION 

The  "electronic  classroom"  will  be  stand- 
ard in  all  but  the  smallest  of  schools.  Dicta- 
tion latwratorles  with  six  or  more  channels 
will  be  commonplace.  The  shorthand  Instruc- 
tor will  have  at  his  disposal  a  library  of  sev- 
eral hundred  dictation  tapes  from  which  he 
may  make  appropriate  selections  for  speed 
building  takes,  for  mailable  letters,  for  office- 
style  dictation,  or  for  sjJeclallzed  dictation 
from  a  variety  of  career  fields. 

The  equipment  Itself  will  be  easier  to  use. 
win  be  geared  to  giving  maximum  Individual 
help  at  each  student  station,  and  will  Incor- 
porate many  technical  Improvements  de- 
signed to  obviate  annoying  service  problems 
currently  so  prevalent. 

Most  typing  rooms  will  also  be  equipped 
with  multichannel  receiving  stations  so  that 
students  may  progress  at  their  individual 
rates  and  take  remedial  work  as  needed. 
Much  of  the  recorded  material  will  be  the 
product  of  Innovative  private  school  Instruc- 
tors, because  commercial  sources  are  not  pro- 
viding the  quantity  and  variety  of  recordings 
needed. 

Learning  centers  will  be  established  where 
students  may,  at  their  convenience  and  at 
their  own  pace,  utilize  units  of  instruction 
that  have  been  prerecorded  on  cartridges  and 
correlated  with  visual  materials.  Super-8  pro- 
jectors for  Aim  loops  and  Carousel  slide  pro- 
jectors are  especially  appropriate  for  opera- 
tion In  carrels.  There  is  also  a  new  technique 
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by  which  a  60-second  message  can  be  re- 
corded on  a  35-millimeter  slide.  These  learn- 
ing centers  will  be  open  evenings  as  well  as 
throughout  the  day. 

more  office   MACHINES  ROOMS 

The  Investment  In  office  machines  rooms 
will  grow  substantially  as  the  latest  models 
of  computer-type  calculators,  stencil-pro- 
ducing  photocopiers,  automatic  typewriters, 
and  other  newly  i>erfected  machines  and  sys- 
terns  are  introduced.  Because  of  the  diver- 
sity of  equipment  on  which  instruction  must 
be  given,  schools  will  rely  more  and  more 
upon  multlsensory  media. 

Carrels  with  the  same  type  of  projective 
and  audio  devices  as  used  in  the  learning 
laboratories  will  be  utilized  In  the  office  ma- 
chines laboratory.  Instructors  will  devote 
more  time  to  the  creative  work  of  develop- 
ing programs  on  tape  and  film,  and  tech- 
nician-assistants will  do  much  of  the  rou- 
tine classroom  work  with  students. 

Data  processing  departments,  too,  will  be- 
come more  advanced  as  additional  schools  get 
their  own  computers  and  all  attempt  to  keep 
up  with  technological  advances. 

The  overhead  projector  and  wall-or-ceil- 
Ing-mounted  screen  will  all  but  replace  the 
chalkboard.  In  addition  to  giving  the  In- 
structor far  more  flexibility  in  his  own  pres- 
entations, this  arrangement  makes  possible 
the  use  of  a  large  variety  of  commercially 
prepared  transparencies. 

Closed-circuit  television  will  come  into  Its 
own  during  the  seventies.  Business  schools 
will  use  it  for  skill  subjects  as  well  as  for 
charm  and  personality  development  courses. 
It  will  become  a  dally  staple  rather  than  the 
experimental  novelty  that  It  is  In  business 
schools  today.  There  will  be  more  coopera- 
tion between  institutions,  with  a  sharing  of 
television  facilities  and  programs.  Satellites 
will  make  worldwide  educational  television 
possible  so  that  students  may  witness  his- 
toric events  and  far-off  cultural  activities 
firsthand. 

A  more  sophisticated  system  of  teaching 
telephone  techniques  will  be  devised.  This, 
and  other  aspects  of  communication  and 
human  relations  which  are  frequently  poorly 
taught  in  schools,  will  be  singled  out  for  im- 
provement. 

Computer-assisted  instruction  will  be  in- 
troduced on  an  experimental  basis,  creating 
new  opportunities  for  Innovating  in  the  tra- 
ditional business  subjects. 

BETTER-TRAINED  FACTTLTY 

Business  school  management  can  no 
longer  afford  to  keep  marginal  teachers.  It 
will  take  highly  qualified,  creative  personnel 
to  keep  the  business  school  In  the  running 
In  the  competitive  seventies.  Even  with  such 
simplified  equipment  as  cassette  tapw  re- 
corders and  cartridge  projectors,  the  private 
school  instructor  has  his  work  cut  out  for 
him! 

An  intellectual  curiosity  and  innovative 
nature  are  needed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  that  exist.  Since  publishers  and 
audiovisual  suppliers  do  not  have  materials 
available  for  most  of  the  areas  Just  discussed, 
it  is  up  to  the  business  school  instructor  to 
create  his  own.  Traditionally,  he  has  been 
quicker  to  recognize  the  need  for  change  and 
to  pioneer  new  techniques  than  has  his 
counterpart  in  the  tax-supported  institution. 
Since  suppliers  rarely  produce  new  Instruc- 
tional materials  until  a  market  is  established. 
it  is  frequently  the  private  business  school 
that  makes  the  market  for  the  entire  field  of 
business  education. 

The  private  school  Instructor  must  also  be 
profnseicnilly  preparetl  to  handle  the  coun- 
seling duties  he  Is  e:tpected  to  perform. 

INOIVnUAL    IN.STRVCTION    AGAIN 

Tl:r  jUS!hout  the  history  of  private  business 
schools,  the  ability  to  eive  individual  atten- 
tion to  its  students  has  been  one  of  that 
Institution's  greatest  sources  of  strength.  In 
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recent  years,  as  schools  became  more  col- 
legiate in  nature,  this  strength  was  de- 
emphaslzed  in  outward  appearance.  If  not  In 
fact. 

Now.  with  programed  instruction,  multi- 
channel tape  laboratories,  multimedia  learn- 
ing carrels,  and  other  such  innovations.  It  Is 
the  "in  thing"  to  allow  a  maximum  of  indi- 
vidual Instruction  at  all  levels  of  education. 
The  business  school  Is  at  the  forefront  of  this 
movement  because  It  has  had  over  100  years 
of  experience  with  the  individual  progress 
system. 

New  efforts  will  be  made  to  Improve  group- 
ing techniques  and  program  planning. 
Diagnostic  equipment,  such  as  the  Dlatype 
for  typewriting,  will  make  it  easier  to  pre- 
scribe individualized  drill  assignments.  The 
introduction  of  programed  shorthand  will 
help  to  solve  the  perennial  problem  of  indi- 
vidual differences. 

Although  It  will  be  done  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  college  program,  there  will  be  a 
resurgence  during  the  seventies  of  classic 
business  school  attention  to  the  Individual. 
This  will  be  true  In  all  asjiects  of  counseling 
as  well  as  the  academic  realm.  And  this  will 
be  one  of  the  major  characteristics  dif- 
ferentiating the  private  btislness  school  from 
other  types  of  post-high  school  Institutions. 

MORE    IMAGINATIVE    PROGRAMS 

Because  the  business  school  owes  Its  exist- 
ence largely  to  Its  ability  to  discover  training 
needs  first  and  to  meet  them  better,  it  must 
keep  In  constant  close  touch  with  both  the 
business  community  and  the  youth  of  Its 
area.  When  a  shortage  of  trained  backofflce 
personnel  forced  Wall  Street  to  cut  back  to  a 
four-day  trading  week,  a  chain  of  private 
schools  quickly  Introduced  an  appropriate 
new  program  to  train  personnel  for  the  finan- 
cial community;  this  is  a  good  example  of  the 
role  of  the  private  school. 

As  the  secretary  assumes  more  and  more 
of  her  employer's  managerial  duties,  her  prep- 
aration must  be  upgraded.  New  academic 
specializations  must  also  be  added  as  new  in- 
dustries emerge.  For  Instance,  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  supersonic  jet.  international 
travel  will  Increase  significantly,  and  with  It 
the  demand  for  bilingual  secretaries.  Interna- 
tional workshops  and  conferences  will  be- 
come as  commonplace  as  regional  ones  are 
today.  The  stenographer  and  clerk-typist,  as 
we  now  know  them,  will  largely  disappear, 
but  the  demand  for  well-educated  executive 
secretaries  will  continue  to  grow. 

In  the  future,  business  schools  may  be  ex- 
pected t<3  originate  even  more  imaginative 
programs  than  they  have  in  the  past.  And 
tliese  will  not  necessarily  be  limited  to  aca- 
demics but  will  Involve  the  areas  of  place- 
ment, inservlce  training,  research,  and  service 
bureaus  of  various  types. 

Sales  power  will  play  a  substantial  role  in 
the  seventies.  The  competitive  situation  will 
emphasize  the  need  for  creative  marketing 
approaches.  This  will  be  done  In  a  profes- 
sional manner,  however,  and  will  attempt  to 
glamorize  business  careers  and  to  "sell"  the 
entire  field  of  business  education,  thus  serv- 
ing an  important  function  In  our  economy. 

facilities   WILL  IMPROVE 

Many  schools  will  continue  their  flight  to 
the  suburbs,  where  they  can  offer  their  stu- 
dents attractive,  modern  school  plants  with 
adequate  parking  and  other  such  accouter- 
ments.  More  attention  will  be  given  to  func- 
tion and  design.  Schools  attempting  to  appeal 
to  young  adults  who  wish  their  vocational 
training  In  a  collegiate  atmosphere  will  offer 
on-campus  dormitories,  landscaped  grounds, 
and  recreational  facilities. 

The  urban  Institution  will  likely  be  lo- 
cated In  one  of  the  city's  newest  office  struc- 
tures, project  an  air  of  efficiency,  and  spe- 
cialize in  accelerated  programs  for  certain 
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groups,  such  as  the  underprivileged  or  those 
needing  retraining.  The  third-floor  walk-up 
of  yesterday  faces  a  very  limited  future. 

WnX  FORCE  NEW  PARTNERSHIP 

Over  the  years  business  school  executives 
have  resisted  the  encroachment  of  the  gov- 
ernment Into  what  they  considered  their 
domain.  This  attitude  has  been  largely  dis- 
pelled through  participation  in  a  number  of 
government  programs — the  G.I.  Bill,  Man- 
power Development  and  Training,  student 
loans,  college  work-study  programs,  and 
others. 

Happily,  these  programs  have  caused  many 
business  schools  to  accelerate  their  efforts  to- 
ward national  accreditation.  At  the  same 
time,  government  has  learned  that  private 
business  schools  can  make  an  effective  con- 
tribution to  education. 

There  now  exist  many  opportunities  for 
private  Institutions  to  use  their  facilities 
and  know-how  to  help  solve  the  problems  of 
the  underprivileged.  In  Philadelphia  re- 
cently, for  Instance,  private  business  inter- 
ests and  the  federal  government  formed  a 
consortium  to  undertake  one  of  the  largest 
Job-training  programs  for  hard-core  unem- 
ployed ever  attempted  In  that  area. 

The  seventies  will  bring  fuller  utilization 
of  private  business  schools  in  a  variety  of 
federal  programs.  There  will  also  be  more 
recognition  from  state  governments  in  the 
form  of  degree-granting  privileges  and 
transferability  of  credits  earned  at  business 
schools. 

STRONGER    TIES    WITH    BUSINESS 

To  stay  in  the  forefront,  the  business 
school  must  maintain  and  even  strengthen 
its  ties  with  business.  Through  cooperative 
training  programs,  Industry-sponsored  schol- 
arships, and  the  development  of  specialized 
programs  to  meet  specific  needs,  the  busi- 
nessman and  the  business  educator  are  find- 
ing new   avenues  of  mutual   interest. 

An  especially  intriguing  phenomenon  Is 
the  advent  of  the  big  corporation  into  the 
independent  business  school  field,  which  tra- 
ditionally has  been  dominated  by  family 
groups  and  small,  closely  held  corporations. 
In  keeping  with  the  overall  business  Judg- 
ment that  education  is  a  glamour  field  for 
the  future,  such  companies  as  Crowell  Col- 
lier, Lear  Siegler,  International  Telephone 
&  Telegraph,  International  Industries,  Llng- 
Temco-Vought.  and  U.S.  Industries  all  oper- 
ate business  schools. 

Since  these  corporations  are  knowledge- 
able investors  with  capable  research  facili- 
ties at  their  disposal,  there  must  be  a  future 
in  proprietary  education. 

Fortunately,  the  prevailing  attitude  today 
seems  to  be  that  good  education  is  good 
business;  this  portends  well  for  the  future. 
To  the  extent  that  business  schools  are  in 
the  hands  of  publicly  held  corporations,  one 
might  say  that  private  business  schools  have 
gone  public. 

THERE   WILL   BE  A   CHAIN   REACTION 

The  activity  of  the  big  corporations  Is  re- 
sulting In  multiple-unit  organizations 
which,  whether  called  "chains"  or  not,  are 
reminiscent  of  the  business  school  chains  of 
old — Bryant  &  Stratton,  Draughon's,  and 
Brown's.  Lear  Siegler,  for  Instance,  has 
schools  located  from  coast  to  coast.  This 
trend  will  undoubtedly  continue  In  the  sev- 
enties, for  there  are  obvious  advantages  to 
industry's  being  able  to  use  one  source  of 
office  personnel  on  a  national  level  and  to 
graduates'  having  access  to  national  place- 
ment facilities. 

The  "topping  out"  of  the  Bryant  &  Strat- 
ton chain  In  the  1860's  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  greatest  growth  period  In  business 
school  history.  Could  history  now  be  In  the 
process  of  repeating  Itself? 
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SOVIET  SCENE  1969:  FARMERS  BET- 
TER OFF— WOMEN  CARRY  HEAVY 
LOAD 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES   ' 
Wednesday.  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  parts  3  and  4  of  the 
series  by  Charles  L.  Bennett,  managing 
editor  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  Okla- 
homa City,  describing  Russia  today  as 
seen  in  his  recent  16-day  tour  with  a 
group  of  10  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Additional  articles  in  the  series  will 
follow.  Parts  3  and  4  follow: 

[Prom  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Dally 

Oklahoman,  Sept.  30,  1969) 

Soviet  Farmers  Better  Off — III 

(By  Charles  L.  Bennett) 

Nomadic  herdsmen  or  p)ea5ants  working  the 
fields  of  wealthy  land-owners  only  a  few  gen- 
erations ago,  today's  Soviet  farmers  produce 
more,  are  better  housed,  better  educated  and 
have  more  machinery  to  work  with. 

But  are  they  happier  than  their  ancestors, 
or  than  their  cousins  working  In  the  shops 
and  factories  of  the  Soviet  cities? 

If  you  had  seen  the  gay  party  on  a  collec- 
tive farm  In  Georgia,  or  talked  with  the 
piano-playing  daughter  of  a  farm  couple  out- 
side of  Minsk,  as  our  group  of  touring  editors 
did.  It  might  be  easy  to  conclude  that  every- 
thing is  fine,  down  on  the  Soviet  farm. 

But  then,  hearing  the  problems  of  farming 
where  winter  brings  months  of  50-below 
weather  in  Siberia,  or  seeing  sad-faced  old 
women  doing  heavy  farm  chores  might  have 
made  you  wonder. 

Kazakhstan's  one-time  nomads  are  settled 
down  but  still  care  for  30  million  sheep  as 
well  as  raising  cotton,  sugar  beets,  hogs  and 
cattle. 

A  Siberian  agriculture  experiment  station 
manager  showed  us  "the  most  cold-resistant 
apple  in  the  world" — about  the  size  of  a 
pea — and  told  how  farmers  there  produce  a 
cash  crop  from  300  varieties  of  gladiolus. 
None  could  be  grown  there  20  years  ago,  in  a 
climate  where  only  one  month  a  year  Is  free 
from  frost. 

Outside  Minsk,  in  the  Byelorussian  Re- 
public, we  visited  a  collective  farm.  We  were 
eager  to  discuss  the  "big  Issues"  of  Soviet 
agriculture — like  the  trend  away  from  col- 
lectives and  toward  state  farms,  and  the 
bold  "new  lands"  experiment  that  had  a  role 
In  Khrushchev's  downfall. 

But  It  was  quickly  obvious  that  Farm 
Manager  Vasily  Shemansky  and  his  staff 
were  more  concerned — like  farmers  every- 
where— with  whether  it  would  rain  tomor- 
row and  how  the  new  insecticide  was  work- 
ing. We  did  discuss  the  "big  Issues"  there, 
though,  and  with  the  deputy  minister  of 
agriculture  in  Kazakhstan  and  a  variety  of 
other  authorities  across  the  country. 

Added  to  our  personal  impyessions.  the 
comments  we  heard  seemed  to  add  up  to 
these  conclusions:  The  "new  lands"  project 
has  had  both  successes  and  failures.  Under 
new  management  that  is  concentrating  on 
grain  production,  these  millions  of  acres  that 
previously  had  never  been  plowed  are  produc- 
ing fairly  well,  except  in  drought  years. 

The  trend  away  from  collective  farms  and 
toward  "state  farms  "  on  which  the  workers 
are  paid  wages,  rather  than  being  cooperative 
members  sharing  proceeds  of  the  collective, 
is  real.  It  is  a  slow.  Inexorable  process  and 
most   of   the   Soviet   spokesmen   deny    it    is 
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happening.  It  m^y  have  slowed  down  from 
the  pace  that  exited  under  Knuhchev.  but 
the  ftkct  that  4tate  farms  produce  more 
efficiently  mean»-«~ln  the  Soviet  style  of  doing 
things — that  the  die  Is  cast. 

Are  the  privata  plots  allotted  to  collective 
farmers  importaqt  to  them?  You  can  bet  on 
it.  They  can  raise  poultry,  vegetablea.  fruit, 
a  cow.  hogs,  and  cither  produce  on  those  plots. 
Whatever  surplus  produce  they  sell  is  profit 
that  goes  Into  ttjeir  own  pockets. 

We  saw  the  private-sale  market  places  in 
Moscow  and  Mlitsk  and  were  told  that  80 
per  cent  of  the  eggs  bought  in  Moscow  come 
from  farmers'  prfvate  plots. 

(A  U.S.  State  department  publication  sayt 
that  while  the  (private  plots  comprise  only 
4  per  cent  of  th*  cultivated  area  of  Soviet 
farms,  they  accoUnt  for  33  per  cent  of  all 
agricultural  prodiuctlon.) 

Georgia  is  conjldered  the  "richest"  agri- 
cultural republic  because  farmers  there 
grow  tea,  grapes,  tangerines,  lemons,  peaches 
and  figs.  The  Georgian  farmer  who  ralsea 
tangerines  can  gather  a  few  sacks  of  them 
from  his  private  orchard,  take  them  to 
Moscow  by  plane.,  sell  them,  pay  his  fare  and 
expenses,  and  stijl  return  with  several  hun- 
dred rubles  in  hit  pocket. 

A  tractor  drlvef  on  the  collective  outside 
Mlnak,  whose  skill  U  considered  the  hlgheet 
on  the  farm,  or  &  worker  on  a  grape  farm 
in  QiBGargla  may  earn  200  to  225  rubles  a 
month.,  compared  to  the  Soviet's  average 
wage  of  120  rubles  a  month.  If  profits  from 
a  private  plot  are  added,  the  member  of  a 
collective  farm  ihay  make  out  quite  well. 
State  farm  workef^,  on  the  other  hand,  usu- 
ally earn  higher  vages  than  the  average  col- 
lective farmer,  but  they  don't  have  the  bene- 
fit of  an  assigned  private  plot. 

On  the  Minsk  collective,  Shemansky  said, 
"Sometimes  families  here  have  much  more 
living  space  than,  in  the  city,  with  three  or 
four  people  in  *  100  square  meter  (1,076 
square  feet)  hom^."  So  far,  everyone  at  that 
farm  livee  in  private.  Individual  frame 
homes.  Other  fa^ms,  though,  have  apart- 
ments and  the  Qrst  ones  are  going  up  on 
the  Minsk  collective. 

We  visited  ona  of  those  homes,  halfway 
down  a  dirt  road  lined  with  wooden  houses 
set  off  by  fences  a|kd  surrounded  by  luxuriant 
flowers. 

The  startled  It-year-old  daughter  of  the 
family  greeted  u|,  showed  us  through  the 
Immaculate  roonjs  and,  at  our  Insistence, 
played  a  Mozart  (Jompoeition,  excellently,  on 
the  living  room  pl|mo. 

Modern  furnittire  crowded  the  rather 
small  rooms.  The  kitchen  had  an  open  sink, 
two  wooden  cabinets  and  a  four-burner  gaa 
stove.  The  toilet  Was  outside.  On  a  tree  was 
nailed  a  wooden  rack  holding  a  wash  basin 
and  the  family  tbothbrushee.  Over  all,  the 
impression  was  lite  visiting  a  country  farm- 
house of  40  years  ago  in  America. 

A  music  studeni  planning  to  be  a  teacher, 
Oallla  insisted  wa  all  have  a  drink  of  light 
Georgian  wine  befbre  leaving. 

Her  enthusiasn^  for  music  was  explained 
when  we  visited  the  farm's  music  school  and 
were  entertained  by  giggling  students  from 
8  to  about  16  years  of  age.  They  played,  in 
accomplished  style,  piano,  violin,  accordion 
Bnd  tsambaly  solos.  The  tsambaly  is  the 
Byelorussian  natienal  Instrument,  a  zither- 
like  harp  played  ^th  mallets. 

The  music  school  is  one  of  eight  schools  on 
the  farm,  along  *vlth  a  hospital  and  chil- 
dren's nursery.  Nearly  half  of  the  workers 
on  state  farms  ait  women,  we  learned,  and 
the  nurseries  an4  canteens  for  noon-time 
meals  are  a  nece^lty  in  order  to  allow  the 
mothers  to  work. 

Shemanksy,  a  o»e-armed  war  hero,  labelled 
his  farm  "not  the  best,  but  not  the  worst." 
Its  paved  work-roads  and  brick  barns  made 
us  think  It  might  be  nearer  the  top  of  the 
list,  compared  toj  others  we  had  glimpsed 
along  the  way.       I 

With  12.250  ac^,  the  Minsk-area  farm 
grows  grains,  cor«,  potatoes  and  beets,  has 
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a  large  dairy  and  meat  operation  with  3,000 
cattle,  and  376  acres  of  pear  and  apple  or- 
chards. Byelorussia  expends  dairy  products 
to  the  rest  of  the  Soviet.  All  crop  production 
is  coordinated  with  plans  for  the  Republic 
and  the  U.8.8.R.  under  signed  agreements 
setting  out  goals  for  each  year's  production. 

Some  complicated  figuring  involving  hec- 
tares, acres,  centares,  kilograms,  pounds  and 
bushels  finally  produced  the  fact  that  this 
Byelor\issian  farm's  wheat  production  aver- 
ages 28-30  bushels  an  acre,  an  exact  match 
for  Oklahoma's  average.  They  use  Jubilee 
and  Mlranov  varieties  of  winter  wheat  and 
are  Just  beglnlnng  to  use  mineral  fertilizers. 

There  are  500  members  In  this  particular 
collective,  but  1,900  people  live  on  the  farm, 
including  dependents  and  pensioners.  Har- 
vest-time brings  1,000  to  1,200  part-time 
wcM-kers  to  the  farm,  including  vacationing 
students.  "Some  of  them  Uke  It  here  enough 
so  that  they  return  when  they  finish  their 
schooling,"  one  farm  aide  said. 

We  were  surprised  when  Sbemansky  said 
the  average  work-day  was  seven  hours  in- 
creasing to  eight  or  nine  In  harvest-time.  We 
commented  that  meet  American  farmers 
would  consider  those  hours  a  holiday.  He 
made  no  response. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  started  collective 
farms,  with  peasants  turning  their  newly- 
gained  holdings  into  huge  cooperatives  like 
Shemansky's,  political  scientiats  looked  on 
the  move  as  the  ultimate  in  socialism.  Agri- 
culture experts  thought  the  Soviets  might 
have  found  an  efficient  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  enough  food  for  a  huge 
and  growing  country. 

But  it  wasn't  long,  as  history  goes,  before 
a  different  approach  was  taken.  The  state 
farm,  an  agriculture  factory  paying  its  work- 
ers wages.  Instead  of  letting  them  share  in 
the  proceeds  of  the  collective,  became  the 
new  system  for  farming. 

On  and  off,  ever  since,  outsiders  have  de- 
bated the  merits — and  future — of  the  two 
systems. 

At  the  collective  faim  near  Minsk,  Man- 
ager Sbemansky  conMnented  that  "If  we 
offered  to  give  the  people  back  their  land, 
they  wouldn't  want  it.  They  would  push  it 
away."  He  added:  "The  state  farm  seeme  to 
predominate  right  now  and  there  is  a  trend 
to  have  collectives  evolve  into  state  farms." 

There  are  two  baalc  differences,  he  ex- 
plained. One  is  that  on  a  collective  the 
chairman  (manager)  la  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers for  a  two-year  term,  and  may  be  re- 
moved on  their  vote.  On  a  state  farm,  the 
manager  is  appointed  by  the  minister  of 
agriculture.  The  other  is  that,  while  both 
kinds  of  farms  achieve  profits  which  they 
can  divide  among  the  people  working  on  the 
farm,  the  collective's  profits  are  divided  on 
a  cooperative  basis  but  the  state  farm's  prof- 
its can  be  p>aid  to  the  workers  as  bonuses. 

In  the  past,  collective  farmers  only  shared 
whatever  Income  the  farm  achieved  after 
fulfilling  its  sometimes  unreasonably  high 
production  pledge  to  the  state.  Since  1966. 
however,  even  the  collective  farmers  have 
been  guaranteed  minimum  wages  similar  to 
the  scales  paid  on  state  farms. 

A  high  official  in  the  planning  apparatus 
for  the  entire  Soviet  Union  said  in  Moscow : 
"It's  not  a  problem  of  whether  there  will 
be  a  shift  away  from  collective  farms  and 
toward  state  farms.  The  need  is  to  raise 
productivity  and  efficiency  on  both  types.  In 
some  areas,  it  Is  preferable  to  have  state 
farms.  In  others,  where  colleotlve  farms  are 
now,  there  may  be  some  shift  to  state  farms 
in  the  future,  but  this  is  not  a  principle 
of  our  policy. 

Another  official  of  the  planning  group 
added:  "It  is  not  correct  to  say  there  is  a 
trend  away  from  collectives  and  toward  state 
farms.  There  are  36.000  collective  farms  in 
the  country  and  14,000  state  farms.  Both  are 
developing  satisfactorily." 

Nikolai  Baybakov,  a  vice  premier  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  chairman  of  the  State 
(U.S.S.R.)    Planning   Board    said:    "In    the 
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new  lands,  we  did  create  state  farms  .  .  iq 
such  area*  as  Novosibirsk.  We  are  building  an 
800-kllometer  canal  there,  and  water  work* 
wonders.  We  are  even  setting  up  cotton 
farms  there  but  it  is  incorrect  to  say  we  are 
trying  to  turn  collective  farms  Into  state 
farms  The  pay  on  collective  farms  Is  now 
close  to  that  received  on  st&t«  farms,  because 
collective  inocHne  has  grown." 

A  knowledgeable  Soviet  citizen  (who  ."ihali 
remain  anonymous)  said,  "It  will  all  go  over 
to  state  farms,  because  they  produce  better 
and  are  easier  to  manage.  Besides,  the  present 
generation  doesn't  remember  private  farms 
and  has  forgotten  about  the  land  and  ani- 
mals turned  over  by  the  peasants  to  start 
the  collectives  in  the  first  place." 

High  production  is  the  hope  and  the  goal 
and,  on  the  plains  of  Siberia,  biological  and 
botanical  miracles  have  had  to  be  wrought  to 
make  agriculture  a  paying  proposition. 

At  the  agricultural  experiment  farm  out- 
side  Novosibirsk,  Manager  Andre  Christo  told 
us  how  they  had  devel<^)ed  the  Uny  cold- 
resistant  wild  a[H>lee  of  the  Altol  mountains 
Into  a  normal-sized  apple  that  thrives  in  the 
rigorous  Siberian  climate. 

Cows  have  to  be  kept  In  the  bam  200  days 
of  the  year  there  and  beehives  have  to  be 
cached  in  underground  chambers  in  order 
to  survive  the  winter. 

A  Novosibirsk  editor  said  he  understood 
Soviet  agriculture  is  now  at  a  stage  where 
each  farmer  produces  enough  food  to  support 
seven  people. 

Some  of  the  scientific  institutes  at  No\os1- 
blrsk  devote  their  efforts  to  developing  more 
heat  and  cold-resistant  crops,  better  breeds 
of  animals,  irrigation  methods  and  to  the 
problems  of  making  the  "new  lands"  more 
productive. 

Under  the  new  lands  program.  Initiated 
by  Khrushchev  in  1954,  75  mllUon  acres  of 
previously  unplowed  land— mainly  In  Kazftk- 
hstan  and  Siberia — were  put  into  cultiva- 
tion. Two-thirds  of  this  land  produces  wheat. 
Kazakhstan  Deputy  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture Ramazanov  rejected  our  description  of 
the  new  lands  as  "an  experiment." 

Opening  these  lands  has  been  a  huge  suc- 
cess, he  said,  increasing  Kazakhstan's  cul- 
tivated land  by  nearly  three  times  and  its 
production  of  grains  by  more  than  3.5  times. 
Population  in  the  new  lands  area  has  more 
than  doubled,  Ramazanov  said. 

Bad  years,  caused  by  drought,  were  1955, 
1957,  1963  and  1965.  The  later  two  were  the 
years  that  forced  the  Soviets  to  buy  $1.5 
billion  worth  of  wheat  from  western  coun- 
tries, including  $140  million  worth  from  the 
U.S. 

Ramazanov  bristled  when  we  asked  him 
how  Kazakhstan's  new  lands  wheat  produc- 
tion compared,  for  instance,  with  the  Uk- 
raine's. He  pointed  out  that  the  Ukraine  has 
nearly  twice  as  much  rainfall  and  better 
soil."  But  the  new  lands  operation  has  cer- 
tainly been  profitable  for  us,"  he  added. 

Days  before,  as  we  rode  the  fine  Red 
Arrow"  train  from  Moscow  to  Leningrad, 
several  of  xis  rolled  out  of  our  berths  at  day- 
light, eager  to  get  our  first  gUmpses  of  the 
Russian  countryside. 

Flat  green  and  gold  fields  were  broken  by 
occasional  patches  of  birch  and  pine  woods. 
We  flashed  past  picturesque  wooden  houses 
with  brightly  painted  shutters.  The  most 
common  early  morning  sight  was  that  of  a 
lone  man  or  woman,  each  with  a  single  cow, 
slowly  walking  to  or  from  the  fields. 

Remembering  the  cramped  apartments 
and  crowded  streets  of  Moscow,  we  shared 
the  thought  that,  at  least,  out  here  In  the 
Soviet  countryside,  there  Is  living  room. 

SoviFT  Women  Caxst  Heavy  Load  of 
Work — IV 
(By  Charles  L.  Bennett) 
Soviet  women   came  out  of   the   kitchen 
long   ago   and   into   the   working   world  of 
business  and  industry — but  one  of  their  con- 
tinuing problems  Is  that,  on  top  of  their  Jobs, 


they  still  have  the  tasks  of  bringing  up 
their  children  and  doing  all  the  cooking, 
cleaning  and  household  chores  that  are  the 
lot  of  women  everywhere. 

While  they  have  a  choice  of  whether  to 
take  a  regular  Job  or  not,  75  per  cent  of  them 
do  and,  as  one  Soviet  working-housewife  put 
It:  "For  us.  It  is  much  harder  than  for  the 
men  becaiise  they  can  rest  when  they  get 
home." 

■'Our  women  do  not  have  so  many  ma- 
chines in  the  home  as  you  do  in  the  United 
States,"  an  official  of  the  Soviet  Women's 
Committee  pointed  out.  "We're  working  on 
this  to  try  to  free  women  from  hotisehold 
drudgery.  It's  a  national  problem  and  we're 
trying  to  make  services  available  and  finan- 
cially feasible  to  ease  their  burden." 

Washing  machine  production  Is  being 
stepped  up  sharply,  one  Soviet  publication 
notes.  We  asked  the  Women's  Committee 
members  if  they  were  saUsfled  with  the  at- 
tention being  given  to  production  of  labor- 
saving  devices  for  homes.  "We  think  much 
has  been  done,"  replied  Ksenia  Proskuml- 
kova,  vice-chairman  of  the  group.  Most  fam- 
ilies have  a  refrigerator,  washing  machine, 
v.icuum  cleaner  and  floor  polisher  now,  at 
comparatively  cheep  prices. 

■Nevertheless,"  she  added,  "we  feel  there 
is  much  still  to  be  done  to  improve  the 
quality,  lower  costs  and  Increase  production. 
Naturally,  we  think  this  Is  very  important." 
•Another  need,"  she  said,  "is  for  better 
faculties  for  the  care  of  pre-school  children 
whose  mothers  ■work.  We  have  places  for  nine 
million  children  now,  but  need  places  for  at 
least  another  million  children.  We  also  want 
to  reduce  the  number  of  children  under  the 
care  of  each  attendant." 

At  Novosibirsk,  in  Siberia,  our  touring 
group  of  editors  learned,  the  shortage  of 
child-care  centers  created  a  serious  problem 
In  Iceeplng  women  from  taking  available  Jobs. 
A  short  supply  of  services  such  as  dry- 
cleaning,  laundry  and  shoe  repair  also  cre- 
ates problems  for  the  working  housewife. 
Nikolai  Baybakov,  a  vice  premier  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  chief  of  planning  for  the 
whole  country,  acknowledged  that  "Better 
organization  and  improvement  of  the  qual- 
ity of  such  services  is  one  of  our  major 
problems." 

Shopping  for  food,  clothing  and  other 
necessities  also  must  be  an  exasperating 
time-consuming  burden  for  Soviet  women. 
Most  food  stores  still  are  one-item  concerns, 
such  as  btUterles,  meat  markets,  green  grocers 
and  sweet  shops.  Anything  resembling  the 
American  supermarket  is  practically  non- 
existent except  in  the  largest  cities,  where 
they  are  Just  beginning  to  appear.  Depart- 
ment stores  everywhere  are  Jammed  with 
people  and  service  is  slow. 

New  emphasis  is  being  put  on  ready-to- 
serve  food  catering  shops,  particularly  to  aid 
the  working  wife,  but  Soviet  publications 
continually  underline  the  need  for  faster 
improvement  "In  the  services  sphere." 

We  had  insisted,  to  our  Journalist  hosts, 
that  we  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
talk  with  some  Soviet  women  al>out  their 
role  in  the  society.  When  we  met  the  Women's 
Conunlttee  staff,  in  their  Moscow  office,  Ma- 
dame Proskumlkova  was  smilingly  curious 
as  to  why  this  was  so  important.  We  ex- 
plained that  our  newspapers  had  lots  of 
women  readers,  as  well  as  men,  and  that 
seemed  to  answer  the  question  satisfactorily. 
The  Women's  Committee  has  lots  of  read- 
ers, too.  One  of  its  functions  is  to  publish 
a  large  variety  of  magazines  and  pamphlets, 
in  most  of  the  languages  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  well  as  in  English  and  other  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

Do  you  cover  fashions  In  these  magazines, 
we  asked.  "Yes,  naturally,"  Madame  Proskur- 
nikova  replied,  "We  do  not  cover  the  world 
fashion  markets  directly.  But  we  have  fash- 
ion houses  with  research  workers.  They  study 
the  fashion  markets  of  the  world  and  we 
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tend  toward  having  our  fashions  reflect  our 
national  character.  We  have  fashion  shows 
with  French,  ItaUan  and  U.S.  designers  com- 
ing here  to  show  their  styles.  The  larger  cities 
and  republics  also  have  their  own  fashion 
magazines." 

One  of  the  visiting  editors  commented 
that,  since  his  previous  visit  to  Russia  in 
1961,  one  of  the  most  striking  changes  on 
Moscow's  streets  was  the  great  Improve- 
ment in  the  style  and  quality  of  women's 
clothes. 

Founded  during  World  War  11  to  mobilize 
Soviet  women  in  support  of  the  war  effort, 
the  Women's  Committee  recruited  workers 
to  replace  men  In  the  factories  and  fields. 
'They  also  took  part  In  the  fighting,"  Eng- 
lish-speaking Lyudmlla  Balakhovskaya  com- 
mented. Driving  trucks,  acting  as  scouts  and 
snipers,  and  even  piloting  aircraft  and  fight- 
ing as  partisans  behind  the  German  lines 
"they  carried  a  large  part  of  the  war  burden." 
she  added. 

Care  of  the  large  numlsers  of  war  orphans 
was  another  task  and.  "In  this,  we  received 
much  aid  from  women  of  Britain  and  the 
U.S." 

International  contacts,  Idadame  Bala- 
khovskaya's  particular  filed,  also  are  a  large 
part  of  the  activities  of  the  national  Wom- 
en's Committee.  "We  maintain  contacts 
with  the  women  of  more  than  100  countries." 
she  said."  and  recently  held  a  seminar  under 
the  auspices  of  UNESCO  for  African  women. 
We  also  have  been  participating  In  a  cam- 
paign of  solidarity  for  the  women  of  Viet- 
nam, by  sending  them  medicines,  food  and 
textiles." 

The  Women's  Committee  consists  of  260 
delegates  named  by  areas,  professions,  and 
special-Interest  groupw  all  over  the  country. 
'They  are  volunteers  and  participate  In  the 
committee  work  in  addition  to  their  regular 
Jobs.  An  elected  presidium  of  26  members 
is  the  governing  body  and  there  Is  a  small, 
full-time  staff.  Similar  committees  operate 
In  each  of  the  republics  across  the  cotxntry. 

Political  activity  of  Soviet  women  Is  Il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  the  national  head 
of  the  Women's  Committee,  Astronaut  Val- 
entlna  Tereshkova,  also  is  one  of  the  U 
deputy  premiers  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Nearly  half 
of  the  elected  deputies  of  local  Soviets  (city 
councils)  also  8j"e  women. 

"In  other  fields,  with  women  representing 
58  percent  of  all  Soviet  citizens  with  high 
school  or  college  educations,  women  fare 
well  In  their  Job  opportunities,"  Madame 
Proskumlkova  said.  In  the  way  all  Soviet 
officials  seem  to  have  of  quoting  statistics 
at  every  opportunity,  she  pointed  out  that 
in  the  U.S5.R.  women  are  72  percent  of 
the  teachers,  33  percent  of  the  Judges,  30 
percent  of  the  engineers,  60  percent  of  the 
economists,  45  percent  of  the  scientific  work- 
ers and  even  27  percent  of  the  construction 
workers. 

That  last  statistic  brought  up  the  much- 
debated  subject  of  women  doing  heavy,  dirty 
and  dangerous  Jobs  In  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
saw  women  operating  huge  overhead  cranes 
in  a  factory  making  pre-fabricated  concrete 
slabs  for  apartment  buildings,  doing  house 
painting  and  the  perpetual  handsweeplng  of 
streets  that  goes  on  In  all  Soviet  cities,  driv- 
ing trucks  and  even  cleaning  out  sewers. 

Madame  Proskumlkova  acknowledged 
that  this  question  frequently  came  up  but 
added,  "You  will  find  that  fewer  and  fewer 
women  on  Jobs  that  are  difficult  to  do.  This 
is  one  of  the  principal  changes  of  recent 
years."  For  example,  she  said,  "Women  can- 
not work  on  underground  Jobs  (like  mining 
and  timnel-bulldlng)  and  in  some  of  the 
chemical  industries." 

Our  Interpreter,  radioman  Joe  Adamov. 
later  commented.  "Those  old  women  sweep- 
ing the  streets  hit  every  foreigner  In  the 
eye.  But  they  have  no  skills  and  cant  do 
anything  else.  Those  Jobs — and  many  of 
them  work  only  part-time — give  them  some- 
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thing  to  do  and  a  little  money.  Anyway.  It 
Isnt  hard  work.  What  about  yotir  American 
housewives  who  have  to  scrub  the  tioan  and 
clean  the  toilets,  drive  the  kids  to  school, 
do  the  gardening  and  cooking  and  cleaning 
and  laundry?" 

Perhaps  the  most  unpleasant  work  we  saw 
women  doing  was  In  the  sprawling  new  tex- 
tile mill  at  Alma  Ata.  In  a  tremendous  room 
the  size  of  a  couple  football  fields,  there  were 
more  than  2,000  cloth -making  looms  oper- 
ating, attended  almost  entirely  by  young 
women.  The  noise  level  made  by  the  clack- 
ing, pounding  looms  was  almost  unbear- 
able even  for  a  brief  visit — yet,  the  workers 
wore  no  earmuffs  or  other  protection  for 
their  hearing. 

It  was  at  that  same  mill  that  we  met  an 
example  of  the  female  leadership  exerted 
by  Soviet  women  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try's economy.  Her  name  was  Ralsa  Panova 
and  this  red-haired,  green-eyed  dynamo  was 
described  by  one  of  our  group  as  'an  18- 
cylinder  woman." 

Her  Job  Is  Communist  party  secretary  for 
the  plant,  which  means  she  is  in  charge 
of  all  the  political  education  and  activity  of 
the  workers,  among  other  things.  It  was 
clear  that  she  knew  as  much  about  the  mill's 
operations  as  any  official  and  had  a  major 
role  in  running  things. 

We  asked  the  Women's  Conunlttee  If  there 
was  any  difficulty  about  women  being  pro- 
moted as  bosses  over  men.  and  the  answer 
was  a  quick  "Nyet." 

"It  all  depends."  Madame  ProsktuTilkova 
said,  "on  the  individual's  characteristics, 
not  Just  whether  it  Is  a  man  or  woman.  We 
have  women  who  are  heads  of  schools,  man- 
ufacttirlng  plants,  research  centers,  hospi- 
tals and  many  other  kinds  of  enterprises." 

We  mentioned  the  problem  of  Jealousy 
among  other  women,  against  women  bosses, 
and  she  commented:  "Maybe  that's  because 
the  United  States  has  so  few  women  bosses." 

Influencing  laws  proposed  for  the  country 
is  another  activity  carried  on  through  the 
women's  committee.  They  mentioned  that 
when  the  Soviet  Union's  new  marriage  and 
family  law  was  under  consideration  the  com- 
mittee and  its  publications  gave  extensive 
consideration  to  all  its  pro-visions. 

Valentlna  Vavlllna,  editor  of  one  of  their 
magazines,  "The  Working  Woman,"  said  her 
publication  received  80,000  letters  comment- 
ing about  the  proposals  and  that  such  discus- 
sion was  effective  In  shaping  the  law  as  It 
was  finally  passed. 

We  asked  about  the  official  attitude  toward 
birth  control  and  whether  there  Is  a  problem 
with  the  population  explosion.  Madame 
Proskumlkova  summed  it  up  this  way: 
"There  is  no  problem  of  family  planning  here 
such  as  is  so  popular  in  the  outside  world. 
Birth  rates  vary  from  republic  to  republic 
and  It  Is  not  a  problem  for  the  U.8£JR."  (Of- 
ficial so  advice  on  contraception  etc.  is  at  a 
high  level  and  publications  note  that  the 
Soviet  birth  rate  has  been  declining  some- 
what, but  is  still  above  the  rates  In  most 
Western  countries,) 

"Some  individual  families,  for  egotistic 
reasons,"  Madame  Proskumlkova  continued, 
"don't  have  enough  children.  There  Is  a  con- 
sultation center  network  all  over  the  coun- 
try, available  to  all.  Abortions  are  legal.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  when  abortions  were  made 
legal,  the  number  did  not  increase.  When 
abortions  are  forbidden,  women  went  to  peo- 
ple who  were  not  qualified  and  this  some- 
times led  to  tragedy." 

Atina  Zhaketova,  editor  of  a  women's  mag- 
azine In  Kazakhstan,  told  us  later  that 
many  Kazakh  families  still  have  10  or  11 
children." 

All  Soviet  citizens  must  love  flowers,  be- 
cause we  saw  scores  of  flower  sellers  along 
the  streets  of  every  city  we  visited.  A  fre- 
quent sight  was  a  Soviet  man,  obviously  on 
his  way  home  from  work,  carefully  carrying 
a  bouquet  to  the  little  woman. 
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And  a  sign  that 
Blmllaiitlee    to 
came  when  we 
Novosibirsk  If  he 
enough. 

"I  get  enough,' 
Is  satisfied." 


Soviet  family  life  has  some 

tliat    In    the    United    States 

as^ed  a  university  director  In 

thought  hl6  pay  was  high 

he  replied.  "Even  my  wife 
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PRESIDENT  DISCUSSES 
FOR       POLLUTION 


CALEB  BOGGS 

DELAWARE 

DP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
,  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  34lr.  President,  for  2  days 
last  week,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
conducted  a  National  Executives  Con- 
ference on  Wat(T  Pollution  Abatement. 
Several  hundred  executives  from  the 
United  States  anjd  abroad  attended  these 
enlightening  ses4ions  to  discuss  the  hard 
fact  and  harsh  realities  of  water  pollu- 
tion abatement. 

One  of  the  speakers  was  Charles  B 
McCoy^the  president  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
consider  his  remarks  to 
be  important,  and  I  would,  therefore, 
like  to  share  thjem  with  Senators.  Mr. 
the  interrelationship 
forms  of  pollution — 
water,  air,  solid  ^aste.  Too  often  his  re 
lationship  is  oveilooked  in  a  fragmented 
effort  to  solve  pollution  problems,  Mr. 
McCoy  argues.  Such  a  view  is  noteworthy 
;  !has  been  a  leader  in  the 
field  of  industrial  pollution  abatement 

Mr.  McCoy  states: 

In  terms  of  our  (  wn  manufactxiring  opera 

tlons.  we  adopted  a  Arm  policy  many  years 

ago:    No  new  plar t  may  be  bulU,  no  new 


McCoy    stresses 
between    various 


process  approved, 
workable    method!, 
treatment. 


unless   the  plans  Include 
of     waste    disposal    or 
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Du  Pont  has  i 
pollution    contro 
company    spends 
yearly   to   operate 
equipment. 

Mr.  McCoy's 
worthy  of  study 
anyone  seeking 
tions  involved  wi 
our  environment 
sent  that  they  be 
sions  of  Remarks 

There  being  nci 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 

Toward   a 
(Remarks  by 

It  Is  a  pleasure 
tlclpate  in  an 
Ject  of  such  vital 
striving  for  a  bette^ 
can  and  should  be 
dustry  and  govemnient 
pollution  abatemen ; 
Interior  is  to  be 
a  conference  dedicated 

In  the  organiza 
with  the  convlctlor 
F>artner  In  a  Joint 
This  effort  involves 
and  calls  for 
sides. 

There  are  some 
responsibility  rests 
industry.  But  our 


ivested  $125  million  in 

equipment,    and    the 

another    $26    million 

and   maintain   that 


s,  I  believe,  are  most 
and  consideration  by 
understand  the  ques- 

programs  to  enhance 
I  ask  unanimous  con- 
printed  in  the  Exten- 


objection,  the  speech 
printed  in  the  Record, 


exch  a.nge 


ON     POLLtJTION 

Charles  B.  McCoy) 
to  be  here,  and  to  par- 
of  views  on  a  sub- 
Importance.  All  of  us  are 
understanding  of  what 
lone  in  the  future  by  in- 
in  the  field  of  water 
..  The  Department  of  the 
coinmended  for  sponsoring 
to  this  piirpose. 
I  represent,  we  begin 
that  industry  can  be  a 
effort  with   government, 
all  segments  of  society, 
maxl^aiun  cooperation  on  all 
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a^eas  of  action  where  the 

with  us  In  the  chemical 

lollcles  and  actlona  can- 
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not  be  divorced  from  national  considerations 
and  national  priorities. 

With  that  in  mind.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that 
all  of  US,  in  government  and  Industry  alike, 
are  i>art  of  a  single  effort:  we're  all  trying 
to  help  develop  and  Implement  a  workable 
national  policy  for  protecting  and  Improving 
the  environment.  This  effort  has  been  going 
on  for  several  years,  and  we  still  have  some 
distance  to  go.  We  are  aware  that  this  job 
occupies  the  thoughts  of  a  great  many  peo- 
ple in  government,  including  the  Cabinet 
level  group  recently  formed  by  the  President. 
As  many  of  you  know  from  personal  ex- 
perience, this  Job  also  occupies  the  attention 
of  a  great  many  businessmen.  I  can  assure 
you  it  is  a  key  factor  in  our  thinking  in  the 
chemical  Industry. 

None  of  us  would  want  to  suggest  that 
industry — or  Indeed,  any  other  segment  of 
society — has  the  special  wisdom  to  set  forth 
an  appropriate  national  policy  and  make  it 
work.  But  by  the  same  token,  industry  can 
contribute  to  the  development  of  sound 
policy,  and  has  a  continuing  role  to  play  In 
its  execution. 

In  this  context,  there  are  four  points  I  want 
to  discuss : 
The  way  we  approach  the  problem: 
The  costs; 

The  criteria  we  set  up;  and 
The  basic  role  that  the  public  must  play 
in  deciding  what  the  goals  will  be. 

Each  of  these  factors  needs  to  be  con- 
sidered in  setting  policy,  and  each  involves 
industry  directly  or  indirectly. 

First,  the  way  we  approach  the  problem. 
If  an  effective  national  policy  is  to  be  created, 
it  must  be  based  on  the  pollution  problem  as 
a  whole,  and  not  Just  its  separate  parts.  In 
some  of  our  past  actions,  we  have  honored 
this  principle  In  the  breach.  Rather  than 
point  the  finger  at  anyone  else,  let  me  give 
you  an  example  from  my  ow^n  company. 

At  one  of  our  plants,  several  years  ago. 
It  became  necessary  to  remove  more  solids 
from  plant  wastes,  in  order  to  meet  new 
standards  that  were  to  be  adopted  by  a  local 
regulatory  agency.  A  filtration  system  was 
installed. 

The  system  solved  the  water  problem,  but 
the  Inorganic  solids  then  had  to  be  disposed 
of  in  a  land&ll,  and  the  organic  solids  had  to 
be  burned.  The  landfill  caused  no  difficulty. 
Hov.'ever,  the  Incinerator  wasn't  efficient 
enough  to  handle  the  organic  solids,  so  there 
was  an  air  pollution  problem. 

Installing  a  more  efficient  incinerator  took 
care  of  that,  but  the  incinerator  made  so 
much  noise  we  began  to  get  complaints  from 
the  neighbors. 

Finally,  we  Installed  an  elaborate  muffling 
system  that  cut  down  the  noise,  and  only 
then  was  the  problem  really  solved.  Perhaps 
this  type  of  example  has  a  familiar  ring  to 
some  of  you. 

Industry  Is  not  alone  In  the  piecemeal 
attack  on  pollution.  In  government,  too, 
there  have  been  separate  efforts  to  solve 
separate  parts  of  the  problem.  In  some  de- 
gree this  may  have  been  Inevitable,  for  the 
scale  of  the  problem  has  made  it  necessary 
for  the  government  to  divide  it  into  manage- 
able pieces.  However.  In  the  process  of  sub- 
dividing direction  and  control,  we  have  not 
always  had  adequate  coordination  among 
agencies  and  programs.  At  times  different 
agencies  have  given  us  overlapping  or  con- 
flicting guidelines  to  follow.  Occasionally, 
one  level  of  government  or  one  agency  has 
set  forth  standards  at  variance  with  the 
standards  of  another  agency.  In  an  area 
where  both  have  Jurisdiction.  Until  the  con- 
fusion has  been  straightened  out,  progress 
has  been  held  up. 

I  don't  Intend  this  as  criticism  of  any  par- 
ticular agency.  To  the  contrary,  the  point 
Is  raised  only  to  stress  the  fact  that  many 
of  us  have  been  approaching  Interrelated 
problems  in  bits  and  pieces.  We  have  workeb 
on  water  pollution  or  air  pollution  or  solid 
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waste  problems  or  noise  problems — as  though 
each  existed  Independently. 

All  the  time  we've  been  doing  this,  ecol- 
oglsts  have  been  trying  to  tell  us  that  the 
environment  is  a  closed  system;  that  every- 
thing In  It — Including  man — Is  interdepend- 
ent. We  accept  that  idea  in  principle,  but 
don't  always  carry  it  over  to  the  day-to-day 
fight  against  pollution. 

It's  time  we  did.  We  have  to  tackle  prob- 
lems  in  terms  of  the  total  environment,  and 
this  would  seem  to  be  a  logical  first  step  in 
setting  an  over-all  national  policy. 

As  a  second  element  In  our  thinking,  we 
must  pay  more  attention  to  the  cost-bene- 
fit equation.  Many  other  people  have 
brought  up  this  subject,  and  It  has  been 
thoroughly  discussed  in  many  meetings.  Per- 
mit me  to  reinforce  a  few  p>olnts  mentioned 
before. 

It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  most  of  the  steps 
we  take  together  to  solve  our  pollution  prob- 
lems are  going  to  have  to  be  measured  by  an 
economic  yardstick.  Industry  cannot  afford, 
nor  can  the  nation  afford,  to  do  the  maxi- 
mum Job  of  pollution  abatement  everywhere 
or  all  at  once. 

We  would  all  like  to  be  more  optimistic 
about  this.  Everybody  would  be  delighted  if 
Du  Pont  or  some  other  company  could  re- 
port that  it  has  found  a  way  to  turn  the 
expense  of  pollution  control  into  an  asset. 
It  just  isn't  possible. 

To  be  sure,  the  chemical  Industry  has  been 
trying  to  find  ways  to  retrieve  useful  mate- 
rials from  liquid  outfalls  and  stack  gases.  .\ 
few  of  these  efforts  have  succeeded.  But  most 
have  failed  because  of  the  economics  in- 
volved. We'll  keep  on  trying,  but  as  we  look 
to  the  future  we  must  be  realistic.  Most  ol 
the  economically  valuable  products  that 
might  be  recovered  from  effluents  already  are 
being  recovered.  From  now  on,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, what  goes  down  the  pipe  or  up  the 
stack  has  to  be  considered  as  waste  with 
little  or  no  value.  The  question  ts  what  to 
do  with  It,  and  that  question  Is  proving  to  be 
expensive  to  answer. 

Du  Font's  total  investment  In  pollution 
control  facilities  now  totals  more  than  $125 
million.  We  spend  about  $26  million  a  year 
to  operate  and  maintain  these  facilities.  The 
equivalent  of  nearly  1000  full-time  employ- 
ees are  engaged  in  pollution  control  work 
and  antipollution  research.  Like  most  com- 
panies today.  Du  Pont  considers  this  to  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness. All  of  us  should  be  entirely  candid 
about  this,  not  only  with  each  other  but 
with  the  public  as  well.  Any  significant  im- 
provement on  a  national  scale  is  going  to 
cost  major  amounts  of  money  and  affect  the 
prices  people  pay  for  products,  or  show  up 
in  their  tax  bill. 

This  leads  to  a  third  observation:  We  can 
help  keep  the  costs  within  reason  by  setting 
goals  that  permit  different  standards  in  dif- 
ferent areas.  In  water  pollution,  for  example, 
legislation  must  apply  equitably  to  all  juris- 
dictions, but  If  the  guidelines  are  made  iden- 
tical for  every  river  or  lake  system,  the  o\'er- 
all  costs  will  be  astronomical. 

In  our  view  the  best  approach  is  to  base 
laws  and  regulations  on  the  uses  people  have 
in  mind  for  different  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
on  the  specific  characteristics  of  each  water 
system.  As  we  all  know,  different  streams 
have  different  properties — width,  depth,  flow 
rate.  They  differ  in  their  ability  to  p'urifv 
themselves.  Some  are  in  densely  populated 
areas  where  the  water  is  used  primarily  as 
an  artery  of  transportation.  Others  are  in 
resort  and  recreation  areas  we  want  to  pro- 
tect for  swimming.  To  put  all  these  under 
a  single  set  of  standards  would  be  prohibi- 
tively expensive.  To  estabUsh  arbitrary  per- 
centajje  guidelines  would   be  even  worse. 

Above  all,  we  must  avoid  simplistic  for- 
mulas. If,  for  Instance,  we  require  each  indus- 
trial company  to  reduce  what  It  Is  putting 
Into  a  river  by  some  fixed  percentage,  we 
would  be  attaching  a  special  penalty  to  the 
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companlee  that  have  made  the  biggest  ef- 
forts to  reduce  pollution.  They  may  have 
already  cut  down  on  their  affluents  by  proc- 
ess changes  and  In-plant  controls.  To  ask 
them  to  reduce  the  residual  by  75  or  86  per 
cent  would  put  them  in  a  severe  cost  bind, 
and  be  grossly  unjust. 

Other  companies  that  have  done  less  and 
spent  less  would  be  favored.  They  would 
start  at  a  higher  base  point,  and  could  meet 
the  percentage  requirement  more  easily. 
Thus,  the  percentage  approach  would  have 
exactly  the  opposite  effect  from  what  Is  want- 
ed. It  would  help  the  foot-draggers  and 
hurt  the  leaders. 

We  must  make  Improvements  In  the  qual- 
ity of  our  rivers  and  streams — that  Is  agreed 
but  we  want  to  buy  the  right  amount  of 
improvements  for  the  right  kind  of  money. 
Criteria  based  on  Intended  use,  acknowledg- 
ing the  different  characteristics  of  different 
bodies  of  water,  and  giving  credit  for  Im- 
provements already  made,  would  help  us 
meet  that  goal. 

That  brings  up  an  obvious  question.  What 
is  the  right  amount  of  Improvement,  and 
who  says  so?  Here,  the  cost-benefit  equation 
moves  beyond  the  realm  of  dollars  alone. 

In  part,  the  question  has  technical  over- 
tones, with  special  reference  to  the  chemical 
industry.  We  can  help  identify  Improvements 
that  can  be  handled  with  existing  technology. 
We  can  point  out  some  areas  where  present 
technology  has  not  been  fully  utilized,  and 
where  better  application  would  save  all  of 
us  money.  We  can  come  up  with  cost  esti- 
mates on  various  alternatives,  and  offer  some 
Judgments  about  the  types  of  R&D  projects 
that  look  most  promising  and  timely. 

We  have  only  scratched  the  surface  in 
R&D.  To  offer  a  few  examples,  I'm  told  that 
very  little  is  known  about  the  effects  on  liv- 
ing organisms  of  low-level  exposure  to  pol- 
lutants over  long  periods  of  time.  We  have 
only  begun  to  explore  the  relationships  of 
various  contaminants  to  our  ecology.  We  are 
still  far  away  from  an  adequate  mathematical 
description  of  natural  water  systems  sub- 
ject to  pollution.  We  lack  knowledge  about 
the  molecular  nature  of  substances  In  these 
water  systems. 

But  we  have  made  a  start,  and  we  have  a 
good  Idea  of  what  to  do  next.  Just  last  month 
a  subcommittee  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  released  a  major  report  on  the  en- 
vironment. This  Is  much  more  than  just 
another  study.  It  Is  a  technically  sound 
statement  of  what  needs  to  be  done,  and  It 
Includes  dozens  of  specific  recommendations 
for  research,  development,  and  engineering 
projects.  A  number  of  these  fall  within  our 
competence  in  the  chemical  industry,  and 
some  are  projects  on  which  work  Is  already 
under  way. 

R&D  Is  only  part  of  the  answer.  There  are 
still  questions  of  cost  and  priority,  and  these 
are  questions  that  only  the  public  can  an- 
swer. How  much  Is  the  nation  willing  to  pay? 
How  much  environmental  Improvement  can 
we  imdertake  without  jeopardizing  the  na- 
tion's economic  health?  How  much  of  our 
R&D  should  be  focused  here?  Must  we  defer 
action  on  other  national  problems  which  may 
be  just  as  pressing? 

These  are  not  business  or  technical  ques- 
tions. They  are  public  and  social  judgments. 
The  answers  can  come  only  from  the  people. 
Thus,  to  state  the  fourth  point.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  pri- 
mary and  basic  role  to  play  in  measuring  the 
public's  wishes,  and  shaping  an  appropriate 
national  policy. 

No  other  organization  in  society  has  a 
charter  to  speak  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
The  Federal  Government  is  the  only  organi- 
zation that  can  draw  together  the  many 
views  that  have  to  be  accommodated.  The 
states  and  municipalities,  and  certainly  pri- 
vate industry,  must  look  to  the  Federal  level 
not  Just  for  coordination  and  specific  legls- 
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latlon,  but  first  of  all  for  a  clear,  consistent 
statement  of  the  national  will. 

This  is  hardly  a  new  Idea.  As  you  know,  the 
need  for  Federal  leadership  In  setting  pKJllcy 
was  discussed  two  summers  ago  at  a  joint 
House-Senate  colloquium.  Support  for  the 
idea  has  come  from  members  of  both  houses 
of  Congress.  Legislation  has  been  Introduced. 
The  principle  of  a  coordinated  approach  at 
a  high  level  was  recognized  by  President 
Nixon  In  his  decision  to  set  up  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council  and  Citizens'  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Environmental  Quality. 

Whether  our  basic  policy  is  set  forth  by 
the  existing  Federal  structure,  or  is  drafted 
by  some  group  yet  to  be  formed,  we  look  to 
the  Federal  mechanism  as  the  coalescing 
force. 

Industry's  role,  as  I  see  It,  Is  one  of  active 
Involvement  in  all  aspects  of  this  work.  A 
great  many  corporations  have  had  years  of 
experience  In  pollution  control,  and  these 
companies  represent  a  rich  source  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  as  well  as  resesircb  capabil- 
ity. We  can  apply  more  of  this  practical 
knowledge  without  waiting  for  all  of  the 
results  to  come  in  from  research.  In  Du  Pont, 
we  have  been  trying  to  make  contributions 
in  a  number  of  areas. 

In  terms  of  our  own  manufacturing  oper- 
ations, we  adopted  a  firm  policy  many  years 
ago:  No  new  plant  may  be  built,  no  new 
process  approved,  unless  the  plans  Include 
workable  methods  of  waste  disposal  or  treat- 
ment. The  methods  must  meet  or  exceed  all 
legal  requirements.  We  are  trying  to  bring 
our  older  plants  and  processes  into  line  with 
the  same  policy. 

On  our  staff,  working  in  pollution  control, 
are  technologists  In  many  fields,  including 
chemistry,  engineering,  toxicology,  medicine, 
meteorology,  and  the  biological  sciences. 
Many  of  these  experts  are  active  in  assisting 
and  advising  organizations  outside  the  com- 
pany. These  include  various  industry  associa- 
tions and  civic  and  governmental  groups 
concerned  with  pollution  abatement. 

Du  Pont  has  developed  equipment  to  de- 
tect, measure,  and  analyze  various  pollutants 
and  to  help  reduce  or  modify  emissions.  These 
include  an  Instrument  for  monitoring  stack 
emissions:  a  catalyst  support  used  In  fume 
abatement:  fibers  especially  suited  for  use  in 
dust-collecting  filter  bags;  liners  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  for  brine  pits  in  oil  fields;  a 
manifold  reactor  which  greatly  reduces 
hydrocarbon  emissions  from  automobiles: 
and  a  reverse  osmosis  device  which  has  a 
number  of  applications,  such  as  desalting 
brackish  water  and  helping  to  purify  indus- 
trial waste  streams. 

Other  companies  have  also  developed  de- 
vices, products,  and  technical  information 
which  can  be  of  great  value  in  our  common 
fight  against  pollution. 

All  of  these  are  available  to  help  In  the 
national  effort.  Perhaps  if  we  work  more 
closely  with  one  another,  on  a  cooperative 
basis,  we  can  find  more  ways  to  pull  these 
contributions  together  and  make  them  more 
effective.  On  that  score  we  are  open  to  any 
and  all  suggestions. 

We  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do,  but  I  for  one 
am  encouraged.  If  we're  not  as  well  orga- 
nized as  we  need  to  be.  If  we  still  lack  a 
clear-cut  national  consensus  on  goals  and 
priorities,  at  least  we  seem  to  be  moving  to- 
ward a  coordinated  approach.  Our  mutual 
concerns  about  environmental  problems  can 
be  transformed  into  unified  and  effective 
programs. 

Industry  alone  can't  solve  these  problems. 
Government  agencies  alone  can't  solve  them. 
But  Just  as  each  of  us  bears  some  responsi- 
bility for  the  present  condition  of  our  en- 
vironment, all  of  us — together — can  meet  the 
responsibility  of  developing  sound,  workable, 
affordable  plans  for  cleaning  it  up. 

Speaking  for  Du  Pont,  let  me  assure  you 
that  we  will  help  in  every  way  we  can. 
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HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen, in  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  chambers 
of  commerce  in  this  Nation,  have  jointly 
embarked  upon  the  laudible  enterprise 
of  helping  solve  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem among  the  deprived  citizens  of  our 
country  by  turning  to  the  business  com- 
munity. We  all  are  familiar  with  the  Job 
Opportunities  in  the  Business  Sector  pro- 
gram, commonly  known  as  JOBS,  which 
has  proven  that  business  can  do  a  bet- 
ter job  of  finding  jobs  and  job  training 
for  the  Job  Corps  unemployed  and  over- 
employed,  than  government. 

JOBS  had  to  tackle  the  difBcult  sit- 
uation of  unemployment  existing  in  the 
midst  of  a  highly  productive,  affluent 
economy,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  unfilled 
demand  for  workers.  Each  Member  here 
knows  about  thousands  of  jobs  available 
in  his  State  and  at  the  same  time  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  persons  who  can- 
not fit  into  these  jobs.  Past  methods  of 
dealing  with  unemployment  simply  have 
not  worked  in,  so  to  speak,  finding  the 
right  peg  for  the  right  hole. 

Some  of  the  job  training  and  employ- 
ment programs  in  the  past  have  pro- 
duced people  with  skills  which  simply 
were  inapplicable  to  positions  available. 
The  JOBS  program  has  dealt  with  this 
problem  by  entirely  remolding  some  job 
applicants  so  that  their  skills  meet  the 
demands  of  today.  The  program  has  had 
spectacular  success. 

Recently,  the  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Alliance  of  Businessmen,  Mr.  Paul  W. 
Kayser,  addressed  the  Council  of  State 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  my  State  and 
explained  to  them  how  the  JOBS  pro- 
gram functions  and  why  it  has  been  so 
successful.  I  know  my  fellow  Members 
are  interested  in  the  details  because  of 
their  conviction  that  the  business  com- 
munity and  local  communities  are  bet- 
ter equipped  to  deal  with  problems  in 
their  own  localities.  For  that  reason  and 
with  the  permission  of  the  Chair.  I  insert 
into  the  Record  the  text  of  Mr.  Kayser's 
remarks  so  that  all  may  read  about  a 
program  which  is  working  and  which  is 
a  step  away  from  bureaucratic  misman- 
agement and  waste  which  sadly  has 
marked  some  programs  in  the  past. 
Address  op  Paul  W.  Katser,  President  of 
THE  National  Alliance  of  BtrsiNESSMEN, 
TO  THE  Council  of  State  Chambers  of 
Commerce  at  its  Annual  Meeting,  in  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia,  on  Sewember  11,  1969 
Gentlemen,  I  want  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  inviting  me  to  be  here,  and  for 
the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  about  a 
matter  that  Is  of  extreme  Importance  to  me 
and.  I  believe,  to  all  of  tis. 

Id  like  to  tell  yoti  about  the  organization 
I  represent — the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen— and  what  the  NAB  Is  doing  to  help 
solve  a  major  national  problem.  And  I'd  like 
to  ask  for  the  help  of  each  and  every  one  of 
you  and  the  State  Chambers  you  represent. 
I  think  you  will  feel  as  I  do  that  the  goals 
and  Ideals  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
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organizations — are 


nesamen — and    of    your 
very  much  the  game. 

Both  the  Alliance  and  your  Chambers  are 
voluntary,  private  organizations  concerned 
with  the  health  of  our  country  and  of  the 
free  enterprise  system.  We  believe  that  the 
energies  and  talents  of  business  and  profes- 
sional organlzat^iofis  offer  great  untapped 
potential  for  helping  build  a  stronger  nation. 
And  we  believe  that  this  will  be  a  better, 
stronger  country  when  more  Americans  work 
to  solve  problems  through  their  own  efforts — 
rather  than  turnltig  all  the  big  problems 
over  to  government) — and  then  cussing  about 
an  expanding  govetnment  bureaucracy. 

The  National  AlUance  of  Bvislnessmen  rep- 
resents a  remarkable  new  departure  by  gov- 
ernment In  tumlag  back  to  the  business 
community  the  opportunity — and  the  re- 
sponsibility— of  meeting  a  major  national 
challenge. 

The  Alliance  wa4  created  In  response  to  a 
propMssal  by  the  President  In  his  Manpower 
Message  to  Congrea|i  of  January  1968.  I  thlni' 
the  title  of  that  n|essage  Is  Important:  "To 
earn  a  living  .  .  .  <he  right  of  every  Ameri- 
can." 

In  an  era  whenj  many  businessmen  had 
been  complaining  about  the  Increasing  in- 
volvement of  goverBinent  In  every  part  of  our 
lives — when  we  businessmen  were  the  first 
to  say  we  thought  the  government  was  try- 
ing to  'do  too  mucn — the  President  threw  us 
a  challenge.  He  ask^  us.  In  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy,  to  take  on  the  respwnslblUty 
of  meeting  a  major  national  challenge — find- 
ing Jobs  and  Job  training  for  the  hardcore 
unemployed  and  underemployed. 

The  basic  probletn  we  are  dealing  with  at 
NAB — and  In  the  program  we  call  JOBS — 
for  Job  Opportunities  In  the  Business  Sec- 
tor— is  the  existence  of  unemployment  In  the 
midst  of  a  highly  productive,  affluent  econ- 
omy— and  in  the  ipldst  of  unfilled  demand 
for  workers. 

I  don't  need  to  cite  the  figures  on  the 
number  of  pteople  |who  live  below  the  level 
of  poverty — trying  |to  feed  a  family  of  four 
on  less  than  thlrt^three  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  But  we  all  kojow  that  In  an  era  of  un- 
paralleled success,  pome  of  our  people  have 
been  left  out.  Man^  of  them  are  black,  but 
not  all — many  are  v^hlte.  others  are  Mexican- 
American  and  Amjerlcan  Indian.  They  are 
both  urban  and  r^ral — and  many  are  new 
urban  residents  wbp.have  moved  from  rural 
areas — such  as  Appalachla  and  the  farms — 
since  the  end  of  Wotrld  War  n. 

Why  can't  these  [^ple  find  and  keep  Jobs? 

There  are  a  num^r  of  reasons.  One  is  an 
inadequate  educatt(>n  that  left  them  without 
skills  and  barely  able  to  read  or  write.  An- 
other Is  an  inadequate  diet  which  drains 
them  of  health  andj  energy.  A  third  is  a  syn- 
drome of  falliu-e  wfiich  destroys  their  faith 
in  themselves  and  convinces  them  they're 
not  wanted  In  the  society  of  people  who  make 
decent  money  for  a  day's  work. 

What  can  prlvatf  business  do  about  this 
problem — about  thftse  pet^Jle  who  live  In  a 
different  world  frori  you  and  me,  but  In  the 
same  country?  Deed  it  make  sense  for  private 
employers  and  privajte  citizens  to  worry  about 
Jobs  for  the  unemployed  and  underemployed, 
and  about  better  Jpb  opportunities  for  the 
working  poor? 

The  National  Alliknce  of  Businessmen  be- 
lieves private  employers  can — and  should- 
take  on  a  large  shart  of  the  responsibility  for 
finding  Jobs  and  Job  training  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. We  bejlieve  we  must  intensify 
our  efforts  to  bringj  the  left-out  of  the  past 
Into  our  economy— M  well  as  to  provide  Jobs 
and  Job  training  foi  many  Vietnam  veterans 
who  will  soon  be  Returning  to  civilian  life 
without  skills  Immediately  transferrable  to 
meaningful  civilian  employment. 

No  one  argues  with  the  fact  that  welfare 
is  not  the  answer  to  unen^ployment.  As  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  said .  the  welfare  system  is  a 
failure.  Everyone  aiirees  that  the  answer  Is 
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Jobs — meaningful,    permanent   Jobs    with    a 
chance  for  advancement. 

The  goveriunent  agrees  that  the  answer  la 
Jobs — not  welfare — and  they  have  turned  to 
us  In  the  private  sector  for  our  help. 

Six  out  of  every  seven  Jobs  in  our  country 
are  In  the  private  sector  of  our  economy. 
We  businessmen  are  the  ones  who  have  the 
Jobs.  We  are  also  the  ones  who  best  know 
what  a  worker  needs  to  learn  to  do  on  a  Job. 
If  we  can  place  the  unemployed  and  the 
underemployed  In  meaningful  Jobs,  teach 
them  how  to  do  these  jobs,  and  keep  them 
employed,  we  will  have  made  a  major  Inroad 
on  fxjverty  In  our  nation. 

Bringing  the  unemployed  Into  the  main- 
stream of  our  economy  Is  not  Just  humani- 
tarianlsm.  It  pays  off  in  dollars  and  cents — for 
the  company,  which  gains  a  worker,  and  for 
the  government,  which  saves  welfare  and 
gains  a  taxpayer. 

It  pays  off  for  private  enterprise — by  prov- 
ing that  business  and  private  citizens  can  do 
this  job  better  than  big  government. 

And  it  pays  off  for  our  country.  I  say  this 
because  the  events  of  the  last  several  years 
have  made  it  evident  that  we're  not  likely 
to  have  a  country  united  in  purpose  and  goals 
until  the  men  and  women  who  have  been 
left  out  can  find  the  help  they  need  to  hold 
a  Job  and  Improve  their  lives.  To  this  extent, 
the  choice  between  a  united  nation  and 
one  perpeutally  divided  belongs  to  you  and 
me — to  the  businessmen  and  other  private 
employers  of  America. 

Next,  let  me  look  more  closely  at  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen  and  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  about  this  situation. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  our  program  Is 
called  JOBS — Job  Opportunities  In  the  Busi- 
ness Sector. 

The  motto  of  the  JOBS  program  Is  "hire — 
train — retain' ' . 

Most  programs  to  help  the  hardcore  un- 
employed in  the  past  have  been  government 
programs  focused  on  "employabUlty".  They 
have  attempted  to  bring  the  unemployed  up 
to  a  level  of  education  and  skill  that  would 
enable  them  to  then  go  out  and  find  Jobs. 
These  programs  have  had  only  limited  suc- 
cess. Too  often,  their  graduates  have  still 
lacked  the  specific  vocational  skills  they 
would  need  for  the  specific  Jobs  available  to 
them.  Or  else,  potential  employers  have 
simply  lacked  confidence  In  the  men  and 
women  referred  to  them  from  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  JOBS  program  of  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen  operates  on  a  "hire-first" 
principle.  An  Individual  business  or  private 
non-profit  organization  agrees  to  hire  a 
certain  number  of  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed men  or  women  for  Jobs  In  Its  plants 
or  office.  Candidates  are  referred  to  the  em- 
ployer by  the  State  Employment  Service  or 
by  the  local  office  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  employer  then  hires  the  men  or  women 
he  chooses,  and  is  responsible  for  providing 
them  with  training,  counseling  and  other 
special  services  that  will  help  them  become 
productive  workers  and  remain  on  the  Job. 

Businessmen  run  the  program.  The  na- 
tional office  and  local  offices  are  staffed  prin- 
cipally by  businessmen  on  loan  from  their 
companies.  Other  executives  on  loan  from 
their  companies  make  up  the  majority  of 
the  Job  solicitors — the  buslnesmen  who  call 
on  companies  in  their  area  to  ask  for  Job 
pledges  for  the  unemployed.  It  Is  up  to  the 
company  doing  the  hiring — with  help  from 
us  and  from  the  local  NAB  office — to  pro- 
vide the  training  and  other  special  help  that 
will  keep  the  new  employee  on  the  job. 

Government  contracts  are  available  to  re- 
imburse employers  for  the  extraordinary 
costs  of  hiring  and  training  the  hardcore  un- 
employed. These  contracts  enable  many 
smaller  companies  to  Join  the  JOBS  program, 
and  help  even  the  largest  companies  to  make 
the  full  conmiltment  of  resources  and  man- 
Eigement  skill  needed  for  a  successful  train- 
ing program. 
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In  Its  first  year,  the  National  Alliance  o; 
Buslnassmen  began  Its  work  in  the  fifty  larg- 
est metropolitan  areas  of  Uie  country.  The 
Chairman  of  the  NAB  wm  Henry  Ford  II. 
My  predecessor  was  Leo  B««be,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Ford  and  now  Vice  President  of  its 
Phllco  Division.  Leading  local  businessmen 
took  on  the  Job  of  metropolitan  chairman 
for  each  of  these  original  fifty  cities,  and  as- 
signed outstanding  youngster  executives, 
loaned  by  their  companies,  to  take  on  the 
full-time  job  of  directing  the  NAB  program  in 
their  cities. 

NAB's  first-year  goal  was  to  have  100,000 
hardcore  unemployed  and  underemployed 
workers  hired  and  on  the  job  by  June  30, 
1969.  We  met  that  goal  one  month  ahead  of 
schedule  with  102,000  workers  hired  and  on 
the  job  In  NAB  participating  companies. 

As  of  last  month,  NAB  had  helped  In  the 
hiring  and  training  of  a  total  of  229,679 
workers.  Of  these,  124,935  are  still  on  the  Job. 
This  means  that  the  turnover  rate  for  these 
workers — whom  many  thought  could  never 
be  brought  Into  the  mainstream  of  American 
production — is  not  much  higher  than  the 
turnover  rate  American  Industry  normally 
experiences  with  new  workers. 

When  President  Nixon  took  office,  one  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  pledge  his  Administra- 
tion's "complete  and  unqualified  support" 
to  the  JOBS  program.  At  his  urging,  the  pro- 
gram was  expanded  from  the  initial  fifty 
cities  to  125  metropolitan  areas.  The  goal 
for  workers  hired,  trained  and  on  the  job  by 
June  1971.  has  now  been  raised  to  614.000. 
And  we  expect  to  be  in  a  position  later  this 
year  to  expand  the  program  to  cover  the  en- 
tire country. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  backed  up 
this  pledge  with  the  fullest  cooperation  of 
the  Department  of  Labor — and  It  has  greatly 
Increased  the  funds  available  to  reimburse 
NAB  comi>anle8  for  the  added  costs  of  hir- 
ing, training,  upgrading  and  retaining  the 
hardcore  unemployed  and  underemployed 
on  the  Job. 

As  the  second  year  pledge  campaign  con- 
tinues, and  the  new  "expansion"  metros  be- 
gin to  get  their  programs  established,  the 
number  of  jobs  pledged  and  the  numbers  of 
men  and  women  hired  tmd  on  the  Job  con- 
tinue to  grow.  As  of  reports  received  this 
month  we  now  have  a  total  of  19,070  com- 
panies pledging  312,637  Jobs  for  dis- 
advantaged workers. 

Now  let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  role 
of  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  un- 
der President  Nixon's  proposals  for  exten- 
sive changes  in  national  welfare  and  man- 
power training  programs. 

These  proposals  will  greatly  Increase  the 
role  of  American  private  enterprise  In  meet- 
ing the  problems  of  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment In  our  country. 

Mr.  Nixon's  proposed  plan  will  be  the  first 
sweeping  change  In  the  United  States'  wel- 
fare system  since  It  was  created  34  years  ago. 
It  Is  aimed  squarely  at  getting  people  off  wel- 
fare rolls  and  onto  payrolls. 

Under  the  proposed  system,  welfare  pay- 
ments would  be  tied  to  a  requirement  that 
everyone  on  welfare  register  for  employ- 
ment or  employment  training — and  accept 
employment  or  training  If  It  Is  offered. 

At  the  same  time  there  will  be  Incentives 
for  those  now  on  welfare  to  go  to  work.  A 
family  would  be  allowed  to  keep  the  first 
$720  a  year  of  earned  Income  without  any 
reduction  in  its  federal  welfare  payment  of 
81,600  a  year. 

For  the  next  $2,200  of  earnings,  a  family 
would  have  Its  welfare  payments  reduced — 
but  on  a  sliding  scale,  so  that  every  time 
the  family's  earnings  increase,  its  income 
will  also  increase. 

P^irthermore,  new  day-care  centers  will  be 
provided  for  the  children  of  working  moth- 
ers. This  wUl  give  welfare  mothers  the  op- 
portunity to  get  out  and  work,  or  at  least 
train  for  a  decent  job. 
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From  a  businessman's  point  of  view,  these 
incentives  for  men  and  women  to  get  off  wel- 
fare and  onto  jobs  make  a  great  deal  of  sense. 
And  whatever  their  controversial  aspects  may 
be  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  proptosals 
designed  to  help  men  and  women  earn  their 
own  living  are,  at  the  very  least,  heading  In 
the  right  direction. 

But  the  President's  whole  program  will 
stand  or  fall  on  private  enterprise  providing 
the  Jobs  and  the  effective  Job  training  needed 
to  get  welfare  recipients  onto  Jobs.  And  bear 
in  mind  that  because  the  new  plan  will  cover 
families  headed  by  a  man  as  well  as  those 
headed  by  a  woman,  the  potential  pool  of 
people  eligible  for  welfare  will  be  much 
greater  than  at  present — unless  jobs  and 
job  training  are  available. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  in 
recent  years  about  the  government  being 
"the  employer  of  last  resort" — suggesting 
that  the  government  should  go  out  and  hire 
everybody  who's  unemployed. 

The  President's  proposal  reverses  this.  It 
is  aimed  directly  at  the  private  sector  and 
fits  right  In  with  the  basic  belief  of  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  that  the 
private  sector  should  be  "the  employer  of 
first  resort". 

This  will  add  a  new  dimension,  strength, 
and  long-term  Involvement  of  the  private 
sector  m  meeting  an  important  problem  of 
American  life. 

It  also  puts  the  ball  squarely  In  our  cotirt. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  prove  that  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy — with  the  appropriate  assist- 
ance to  cover  the  extra  costs  of  hiring  and 
training  unskilled  and  disadvantaged  work- 
ers— can  provide  the  Job  opportunities  that 
will  make  the  President's  program  work. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  will 
step  up  to  this  challenge.  We  are  determined 
to  intensify  our  efforts  to  hire,  train  and  re- 
tain disadvantaged  men  and  women  for  Jobs 
In  the  private  sector  of  otir  economy. 

This  is  not  an  easy  task,  of  course,  and  we 
don't  pretend  that  It  is. 

When  we  ask  a  businessman  to  join  with 
us  in  this  program,  we  don't  want  him  to 
undertake  the  task  under  any  Illusions.  We 
have  to  be  realistic  about  the  difficulties.  It  Is 
not  an  ordinary  Industry  hiring  program. 
If  any  businessman  thinks  he  is  going  to  do 
his  part  by  simply  hiring  someone  sent  to 
him  through  a  government  recruiting  pro- 
gram, and  Just  shrug  his  shoulders  if  that 
man  doesn't  show  up  the  next  day  or  the  next 
week,  then  he's  kidding  himself. 

He  not  only  doesn't  realize  what  the  prob- 
lems are.  but  he's  piling  another  load  of 
failure  on  the  very  person  he's  supposed  to 
be  helping.  And  if  that's  what  happens,  then 
the  business  community  Is  bound  to  beccane 
part  of  the  problem  rather  than  being  part 
of  the  solution. 

We  don't  Intend  to  see  that  happen.  I  don't 
think  any  one  of  you,  as  businessmen  and 
citizens  of  American  cities,  can  afford  to  let 
that  happen  either.  The  stakes  are  too  great — 
for  us,  for  the  community,  for  the  nation, 
and  most  of  all  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Quite  bluntly,  the  JOBS  program  means 
that  we  must  entirely  remold  our  hiring 
processes,  our  personnel  and  supervisory 
methods.  It  means  taking  on  people  we 
wouldn't  even  have  let  past  the  plant  gate- 
keepers In  the  past.  We've  got  to  look  be- 
neath prison  records,  lack  of  education,  lack 
of  steady  employment  In  the  past,  poor 
health  records.  Instead  of  screening  out  peo- 
ple our  tests  and  records  define  as  "undesir- 
ables" or  "misfits",  we've  got  to  start  seeking 
and  screening  in  untapped  and  overlooked 
potential.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  we  have  to 
switch  from  a  criterion  of  qualification  to 
a  criterion  of  need — and  of  long-range  po- 
tential— and  then  provide  the  special  train- 
ing and  assistance  that  will  turn  losers  Into 
winners.  This  Is  not  easy.  But  we've  got  to 
hit  hardest  wkere  the  problem  Is  toughest. 
Now,  what  can  each  of  you  and  your  State 
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Chambers  do  to  help  us  step  up  to  this  chal- 
lenge and  m^et  our  goals? 

F^rst,  we  need  each  of  you,  as  individuals, 
to  help  us  spread  awareness  of  what  It  Is  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  Is  doing — 
of  why  we  have  taken  on  this  task  and  why 
we  believe  It  Is  important  that  the  business- 
men of  America  hire  and  train  the  unem- 
ployed. 

A  program  like  ours  needs  missionaries.  To 
be  perfectly  frank,  not  every  businessman  in 
the  country  understands  that  the  future  of 
our  society  and  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem depends  on  all  of  us  doing  our  f>art  to 
help  meet  major  national  problems.  But  the 
fact  is  that  when  it  comes  to  employment 
and  employment  training.  If  we  don't  do  It, 
the  government  will.  That's  not  what  we 
want — not  what  you  want — not  what  any 
businessman  wants. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  Is 
doing  a  good  job  of  contacting  the  large  and 
middle-sized  employers  In  NAB  towns.  But 
the  nation  is  not  made  up  of  corporate 
giants — or  even  of  employers  with  more  than 
fifty  or  a  hundred  people  on  the  payrolls. 
There  are  over  3,300.000  employers  in  this 
country  with  fewer  than  fifty  employees. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  small  em- 
ployers could  each  train  one  or  two  or  three 
of  the  unemployed  for  i>ermanent,  produc- 
tive and  meaningful  Jobs. 

We  will  solve  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  In  this  country 
only  when  we  do  have  this  grass-roots  in- 
volvement of  smaller  employers  and  middle- 
management.  The  number  of  people  small 
employers  can  hire,  taken  as  a  group,  is 
enormous.  And  perhaps  even  more  signifi- 
cant, the  small  employer  or  the  middle 
manager  In  a  large  company  or  plant  Is  In 
a  position  to  give  personal  attention  to  the 
individual  work  problems  and  training  needs 
of  new  employees.  This  kind  of  personal  In- 
volvement and  training  Is  often  the  key  to 
helping  a  disadvantaged  individual  over- 
come the  problems  of  lack  of  education, 
skill,  motivation,  and  self-confidence  which 
have  made  him  a  member  of  the  hardcore 
unemployed. 

In  addition  to  the  work  you  can  do  for  us 
as  Individuals  in  your  own  conununlties, 
the  State  Chambers  can  help  us  in  two 
very  specific  ways. 

First,  in  our  efforts  to  see  that  Important 
mailings  on  the  JOBS  program  get  to  every 
potential  employer  in  the  country.  The 
Council  of  State  Chambers  has  already 
helped  us  greatly  in  this  task.  We  would  like 
to  be  able  to  call  upon  the  State  Cham- 
bers— as  well  as  the  Council — to  bring  in- 
formation about  our  program  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  one  of  their  members. 

For  example,  within  the  next  few  weeks 
we  are  going  to  begin  sending  out  to  thou- 
sands of  employers  a  booklet  explaining  a 
new  contract  under  which  employers  can  be 
reimbursed  for  the  extraordinary  costs  of 
hiring  and  training  disadvantaged  workers. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  in  effect  de- 
signed these  contracts  to  meet  the  sugges- 
tions and  needs  that  we  at  the  National  Alli- 
ance of  Businessmen  have  brought  to  them. 
The  contracts  have  been  greatly  simplified 
over  any  similar  Job-training  contracts 
available  In  the  past.  They  are  particularly 
designed  to  slash  the  red  tape  and  the  need- 
lessly detailed  proposal  and  reporting  re- 
quirements that  have  mtide  It  difficult  for 
small  employers  to  participate  In  this  pro- 
gram m  the  past.  We  think  the  contracts 
will  meet  a  real  need  for  small  and  medium- 
sized  businessmen  by  providing  them,  for  the 
first  time,  with  a  practical  way  they  can  train 
new  employees  from  the  unskilled  labor 
market  without  losing  money  on  the  costs 
Involved  In  bringing  these  workers  up  to 
average  levels  of  productivity. 

It  would  be  of  immense  help  to  us — and  I 
believe  also  of  assistance  to  your  members — 
If  the  State  Chambers  of  Commerce  would 
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send  out  to  each  member  business  the  book- 
let we  are  preparing  which  describee  this 
new  contract  and  how  an  employer  could 
use  It  to  train  new  workers  for  his  needs. 

Second,  we  hope  that  the  State  Chambers 
might  sponsor  workshops  or  panels  for  their 
members  on  the  problems  and  opportunities 
businesses  face  in  hiring  and  training  the 
disadvantaged.  As  I  {Minted  out,  this  Is  not 
an  ordinary  Industry  hiring  program.  Just  as 
hiring  standards  have  to  be  revised,  training 
and  counseling  programs  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  new 
p>ool  of  workers  we  are  reaching  Into  for  the 
first  time. 

Workshops  sfxjnsored  by  organizations 
such  State  Chambers  can  help  the  exchange 
of  practical  ideas  on  how  business  can  bring 
the  d'sadvantaged  into  the  mainstream  of 
the  work  economy.  For  example,  they  can 
bring  businessmen  with  experience  In  hiring 
and  training  the  disadvantaged  into  contact 
with  other  businessmen  who  are  beginning 
similar  programs  in  their  own  companies,  or 
who  want  to  know  more  about  how  this  kind 
of  training  program  works  before  they  enter 
into  one. 

It  may  sound  awesome  but  the  task  of 
NAB — and  of  the  business  community — Is 
really  a  simple  one.  if  all  of  us  will  but  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  It.  We  don't  have  to  concern 
ourselves  with  legislation,  with  housing,  or 
with  other  social  welfare  programs.  What  we 
are  being  asked  to  do  Is  what  business  knows 
how  to  do  better  than  anyone  else — provide 
jobs  for  people. 

I  think  the  eyes  of  a  great  many  people 
are  on  the  business  and  professional  com- 
munity today,  as  never  before.  They  want  to 
see,  at  this  time  of  crisis  In  America's  his- 
tory, just  how  we  measure  up.  This  Is  partic- 
ularly true  of  our  young  people.  Youth  Is 
always  Idealistic,  and  that's  sis  it  should  be. 
But  this  generation  of  youth  on  campus  Is 
more  outspoken  Idealistic  than  any  In  a  long 
time. 

And  what  they  see  in  American  business 
these  days  doesn't  match  the  human  values 
they  want  to  see  society  meet.  We  are,  they 
say,  too  concerned  with  profits  and  not 
enough  with  human  beings.  TTiat's  why  It's 
so  hard  for  business  to  recruit  on  campus 
these  days. 

Whether  you  agree  or  not,  we've  been  meas- 
ured by  these  young  people — and  have  been 
found  wanting  In  our  social  responsibilities. 
And  yet,  this  generation  of  twenty  year 
olds  represents  the  future  of  America.  We 
must  be  committed  to  them — and  that  we're 
30  or  over  doesn't  lessen  that  fact  It's  time 
we  showed  th«n — and  the  rest  of  America — 
that  our  generation  can  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge— and  that  we  can  be  their  hope  and 
salvation. 

You  can  help  us  make  sure  every  business- 
man in  America  sees  this  opportunity  and 
understands  its  importance.  In  this  way  we 
can  find  those  jobs  for  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed.  Real  Jobs,  lasting  Jobs,  jobs 
that  will  lead  a  man  on  to  a  progressive  path 
of  success. 

Years  ago.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
said:  "It  Is  required  of  a  man  that  he  feel 
the  passion  and  action  of  his  time,  at  peril 
of  being  Judged  not  to  have  lived." 

Gentlemen,  our  future,  and  the  future  of 
our  country.  He  ahead. 


SALUTE  TO  FORMER  PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  29.  1969 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional  Poet  Laureate  of  the  AMVETS  is. 
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I  am  proud  to  ^y,  Mr.  James  O.  Egan,  a 
resident  of  Maiden,  Mass.  One  of  his 
favorite  tasksjover  the  years  has  been 
the  writing  oil  poems  to  commemorate 
the  achievements  of  American  Presidents. 
None  are  his  equal  in  patriotic  effort  and 
enjoyment. 

In  order  thait  others  may  also  benefit 
from  his  thoughts  and  expressions,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  recent  verse 
commemorating     the     late     President 


Dwight  D.  Els 
Record, 

There  being  i 
ordered  to  be 
follows : 

Pres 


lower  be  printed  in  the 

10  objection,  the  verse  was 
trlnted  in  the  Record,  as 

lENT    ElSZNHOWZR 

(By  Jaxnes  Q.  Egan) 
Dwlg^t  D.  EUenjhower  raised  In  Kansas 
Was  Destined  to  (ichleve  ^eat-nees 
A  West  Point  g4aduat«  serving  In  the  army 
His  rise  was  metforlc  militarily 

As  allied  commltnder  ag^alnst  Germany 
His  expeditionary  force  gained  victory 
Later   be   was   president  of   Columbia   Uni- 
versity 
And  was  sought 
presldencj 

He  served  two  terms  in  Washington 
"Both*  times  defeating  Adlal  E.  Stevenson 
"During  "this  adn^lnlstratlon  Alaska,  and  Ha- 
waii attalhed  statehood 
And  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine  was  promul- 
gated. 

i 


as  a  candidate  for  the  U.S. 


COMPREHEND  irVE  REFORM  OF  OUR 
TAX  L.\WS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUS: !  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdcy,  October  29.  1969 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which,  if  enacted, 
would  cure  som  e  of  the  inequities  In  our 
present  internal  revenue  structure. 

Specifically,  i  ny  bill  would  increase  the 
personal  income  tax  exemption  of  a 
single  taxpayer  from  S600  to  $1,200.  This 
increase  would  also  apply  to  additional 
exemptions  for  a  spouse  and  a  depend- 
ent, as  well  as  f  )r  the  aged  and  the  blind. 
Raising  the  do'  lar  amount  of  these  ex- 
emptions would  help  to  alleviate  the  great 
biuden  which  currently  is  imposed  on 
all  taxpayers  b; '  our  ever  increasing  cost 
of  living.  The  ti'ue  magnitude  of  this  in- 
crease is  graplically  illustrated  by  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  which  has  risen 
51.9  percent  si  ice  1948  when  the  $600 
exemption  was  first  written  into  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

My  bill  has  an  additional  salutary 
feature :  it  prov  ides  for  further  increases 
in  the  dollar  amount  of  the  exemptions 
outlined  above  for  taxpayers  who  reside 
in  States  where  the  cost  of  living  is  above 
the  national  average.  The  amount  of 
each  exemption  would  be  increased  by  a 
percentage  of  the  amount  of  that  exemp- 
tion equal  to  the  percentage  by  which 
the  cost  of  llv  ng  level  in  a  particular 
State  exceeds  he  national  average.  In 
this  way,  beleaguered  taxpayers  in  such 
States  as  Alaski,  California,  and  Illinois, 
where  the  cost  of  living  is  significantly 
higher  than  thi  i  national  average,  would 
receive  a  well  d  ;sei-ved  tax  break  to  com- 
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pensate  them  for  the  large  sums  which 
they  must  spend  to  obtain  the  necessities 
of  life.  Moreover,  increasing  the  dollar 
amoimt  of  each  exemption  in  proportion 
to  the  cost  of  living  in  a  given  State  would 
bring  a  new  flexibility  to  our  tax  laws, 
that,  in  the  past,  have  been  incapable  of 
responding  to  the  varying  cost  structures 
which  exist  in  different  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  months,  many 
Members  of  Congress  have  worked  long 
and  hard  to  reform  our  tax  laws.  These 
efforts  have  been  very  fruitful  and,  there- 
fore, should  not  end  with  the  passage  of 
the  tax  reform  bUl.  I  feel  that  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  introduced  today  can 
contribute  something  of  value  to  our  con- 
tinuing dialog  on  tax  reform,  for  my 
bill  proposes  some  new  approaches  to 
old  problems. 

My  disttngmshed  colleagues,  I  respect- 
fully urge  your  careful  consideration  of 
the  suggestions  which  I  have  made.  We 
have  taken  some  giant  strides  toward  a 
comprehensive  reform  of  our  tax  laws, 
but  much  still  remains  undone. 


October  29,  1969 


WHY  NOT  HELP  NIXON'S  EFFORT? 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OP    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid 
the  loud  cries  for  "peace  at  any  price" 
and  "bring  all  our  boys  home  now,"  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  hear  the  more 
reasonable,  realistic  voices  which  tell  us 
that  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  our 
troops  can  only  lead  to  more  violence  and 
agony  for  a  South  Vietnam  overtaken  by 
the  terrorists  of  the  North,  and  loss  of 
respect  and  strength  for  the  United 
States  throughout  the  world. 

One  of  those  voices  of  reason  may  be 
heard  in  an  editorial  carried  in  the  Cas- 
per (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune,  which  urges 
support  for  the  President's  efforts  to 
bring  peace  with  honor  in  Vietnam.  I 
am  inserting  this  editorial  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Why  Not  Help  Nixon's  Effobt? 

It  is  a  strange  and  frustrating  war  we  are 
fighting  halfway  around  the  world — and 
here  at  home.  We  all  want  American  troops 
home  if  possible.  The  real  question  Is:  Can 
we  Improve  our  hopes  for  peace  by  Just  pul- 
ling out  and  leaving  the  Communists  to  plclc 
up  the  pieces? 

President  Johnson  didn't  think  so  and 
President  Nixon  doesn't  think  so.  Now  Nix- 
on confronted  by  a  state  of  calls  to  bring  the 
boys  home,  has  announced  another  and 
larger  reduction  of  our  forces  in  Vietnam. 

Only  two  days  earlier.  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield,  Democratic  majority  leader,  said 
the  President  by  ordering  resumption  of 
bomber  attacks  on  the  enemy  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  had  damaged  peace  prospects! 

Hubert  H.  Humplirey,  defeated  Democratic 
nominee  for  President,  says  the  only  way  out 
is  for  the  South  Vietnamese  to  face  the 
"political  realities" — that  is,  either 
"strengthen  their  government  or  make  what- 
ever concessions  they  need  to."  This  sounds  a 
lot  like  what  Senators  McOovern  and  Pul- 
bright  have  been  sa3rlng  all  along — Just 
get  out  of  Vietnam  and  we'll  have  peace. 

Any  more  concessions,  says  General  Ky, 
South    Vietnamese    vice    president,    would 


bring  an  immediate  military  takeover  of  the 
government.  Ky  said  he  had  told  President 
Thleu  "If  we  don't  make  a  social  revolution, 
someone  else  will." 

A  military  coup,  even  if  accomplished 
without  bloodshed,  would  certainly  be  fol- 
lowed  by  accelerated  stabs,  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  prolong  Vietnam's  twenty 
years  of  agony. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  most  vocal  critics 
of  President  Nixon's  efforts  to  gain  peace 
with  honor  Just  haven't  been  paying  atten- 
tlon  to  the  Communist  record.  After  we 
pulled  out  25,000  men  in  the  Mekong  delta 
and  turned  over  its  defense  to  the  Soutii 
Vietnamese,  there  came  word  that  North 
Vietnam  regulars  were  Infiltrating  that 
area — for  the  first  time.  Viet  Cong  guerrillas 
had  been  doing  the  fighting  there. 

Nixon  accompanied  his  announcement 
with  a  plea  to  North  Vietnam  to  beg^n  realis- 
tic efforts  to  negotiate  a  peace.  The  rude 
answer,  as  always,  was:  this  Is  Just  a  "manu- 
ver  aimed  at  appeasing  American  and  world 
public  opinion."  Hanoi  reiterated  that  we 
should  get  out  without  any  reciprocal  pledge. 
Just  what  Senator  McOovern  has  been  say- 
ing. 

We  doubt  If  there  is  anything  Nixon  could 
do  that  would  appease  some  of  the  American 
appeasers. 

World  opinion  doesn't  win  wars,  and  ap- 
peasement has  had  a  sorry  record  since 
Munich. 

In  his  fight  for  peace,  if  nowhere  else,  we 
think  the  President  deserves  united  support. 


BOOM  IN  EVERY  ROOM 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  HUNGATE 

OF  lessor  ai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part 
of  our  continuing  interest  in  sonic  booms 
and  the  SST,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  following 
article : 

Boom   in  Every  Room 

If  you  think  the  world  Is  getting  to  be  a 
pretty  noisy  place  what  with  trucks  roaring 
by  In  the  street,  planes  screaming  overhead, 
power  mowers  howling  on  the  neighborhood 
lawns  and  construction  machinery  pounding 
in  the  background.  Just  wait.  Promoters  of 
the  suijersonlc  transport  plane,  or  SST,  have 
some  new  Jolts  In  store.  You  ain't,  as  the 
saying  goes,  heard  nothing  yet. 

In  the  past,  spokesmen  for  the  SST  forces 
have  assnired  the  public  that  sonic  booms 
from  the  supersonic  planes  would  be  no  prob- 
lem because  the  planes  would  not  be  flown 
over  land  at  supersonic  speeds  until  the 
boom  problem  had  been  solved.  But  now  that 
President  Nixon  has  approved  their  request 
for  development  money  they  are  dropping 
that  sham.  Sonic  booms  caused  by  planes 
flying  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound  and 
capable  of  breaking  windows  and  cracking 
foundations  are  Just  something  people  will 
have  to  get  used  to.  they  now  say. 

Colonel  Robert  Stephens,  an  Air  Force  offi- 
cer on  loan  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration as  technical  adviser  for  SST  develop- 
ment, doeen't  see  j>eople  as  any  great  prob- 
lem. Except  when  the  booms  break  windows 
and  do  other  damage,  he  says,  people  will  be- 
come accustomed  to  them.  "It  will  be  just 
like  a  train  t>asslng  their  homee,"  he  says.  So 
much  for  people. 

There  is  a  chance,  of  course,  that  people 
will  prove  Colonel  Stephens  wrong.  If  and 
when  they  find  out  the  noisy  trick  the  gov- 
ernment Is  playing  on  them.  A  lot  of  people 
dont  want  to  live  by  a  railroad  track.  MUUona 
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at  them  have  paid  a  lot  of  money  to  live  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  noise  of  trains  and 
highways  and  they  may  not  apvpredate  hav- 
ing their  nervee  Jarred  regularly  by  booms 
that  sotind  like  dynamite  exploded  next  door, 
especially  after  our  federal  oflicdals  have  as- 
sured us  for  years  that  It  would  never  happen, 
and  that  the  SST  would  fly  only  over  the 
oceans. 

It  Is  all  in  the  name  of  progress  though  It 
Is  a  strange  sort  of  progress  that  must  be 
sneaked  past  the  public  under  a  layer  of 
official  deception.  It  Is  a  strange  kind  of  prog- 
ress, too,  that  discounts,  annoys  or  damages 
the  property  of  hundreds  of  millions  so  that 
a  few  dozen  can  fly  a  little  faster  and  a  little 
higher  and  probably  be  stacked  up  a  little 
longer  over  airports  that  cant  handle  the 
planes  we  already  have.  But  at  least  Congress 
knowB  now  what  kind  of  tricky  dead  It  Is 
voting  for  If  it  approves  the  SST  funds.  It  Is 
Joining  with  Mr.  Nixon  to  put  a  boom  in 
every  room. 


PROTEIN  FROM  PETROLEUM 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OP    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  29.  1969 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republi- 
can task  force  on  earth  resources  and 
population,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
held  a  very  educational  briefing  last 
week. 

Our  guest,  George  A.  Doumanl,  is  an 
internationally  known  geologist  of  versa- 
tile background  with  many  international 
accolades  to  his  credit. 

The  subject  matter  dealt  with  the  cur- 
rent and  future  development  of  proteins 
from  petroleum. 

In  view  of  our  international  problem  of 
rapid  population  growth,  it  is  encourag- 
ing to  realize  that  private  industry  will 
be  capable  of  marketing  an  inexpensive 
form  of  protein  that  will  enable  the 
world's  population  to  acquire  its  daily 
requirement  of  nutrition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  Mr.  Doumani's  re- 
marks for  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues: 

Pbotein  Prom  Petroleum 
(By  George  A.  Doumanl) 

If  you  can  manage  to  visualize  the  flgure 
6.588  with  18  zeros  to  the  right,  then  you 
have  a  fair  idea  of  the  weight  of  the  planet 
Earth — 6  sextllllon  588  qulntilUon  short  tons ! 
If  you  strain  your  Imagination  further  and 
multiply  that  figure  4.000  times,  then  you 
have  a  picture  of  the  mass  that  can  be  pro- 
duced by  one  single-cell  microbe  in  48  hours. 

In  theory,  it  has  been  calculated  that  a 
single-cell  microbe  weighing  one-millionth 
of  one-millionth  of  a  gram,  if  given  limitless 
space  and  nutrients,  could  generate  in  two 
days  a  mass  4,000  times  the  weight  of  the 
Earth,  about  half  of  it  protein! 

It  sounds  incredible.  But  the  capability  of 
these  single-cell  bacteria  to  produce  protein 
has  been  recognized  for  many  years,  and 
several  nations  are  presently  engaged  In  ex- 
periments seeking  the  most  feasible  and  eco- 
nomical way  of  providing  man  with  protein 
produced  by  these  microscopic  organisms. 

Before  going  into  the  details  of  this  prom- 
ising technology,  let  us  look  at  the  normal 
means  of  obtaining  nutrition.  By  the  process 
of  photosynthesis,  plant  organisms  utilize 
the  energy  from  sunlight.  These  plants  trans- 
fer their  energy  to  animals  and  human  be- 
ings through  the  feeding  process. 

Protein  synthesis  by  agricultural  crop 
plants  is  notoriously  slow  and  inefficient  In 
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terms  of  protein  synthesized  per  unit  area. 
Today,  about  half  of  the  world's  population 
is  already  undernourished.  Approximately 
one  sixth  is  dependent  on  artificial  nitrogen 
(in  the  form  of  fertilizer)  for  Its  survival. 
And  because  the  soil  demands  that  its  nitro- 
gen be  continuously  replenished,  scientists 
safely  assume  that  the  world's  soils,  via  ni- 
trogenous residues,  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
take  care  of  more  than  half  of  the  4  billion 
extra  people  expected  to  be  alive  by  the  year 
2000.1 

At  the  present  time  world  food  production 
f)€r  head  is  declining.  If  we  are  to  feed  ade- 
quate amounts  of  protein  to  the  population 
of  the  Earth  during  the  remaining  part  of 
this  century,  we  must  seek  new  sources  and 
more  efficient  methods  of  producing  edible 
protein. 

Fortunately  for  the  human  race,  green 
plants  are  not  the  only  organisms  capable  of 
upgrading  nitrogen.  Most  microorganisms, 
such  as  bacteria,  yeast,  and  moulds,  are  capa- 
ble of  utilizing  simple  forms  of  nitrogen. 
That  gives  them  a  starting  point  for  the  syn- 
thesis of  their  own  cell  protein.  TTiey  obtain 
the  energy  for  the  process  not  from  sunlight 
but  by  assimilating  energy-rich  materials, 
such  as  carbohydrates  (starch  and  cellulose) 
and  hydrocarbons. 

POPULATION    DOUBLING 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  to  Chris- 
tian Era,  '/4  billion. 

A.D.  to  1650.  '/a  billion  (double). 

Two  centuries  later  (1850)  1  bllUon  (dou- 
ble). 

Eighty  years  (1930) ,  2  billion  (double) . 

Porty-flve  years  (1975) ,  4  bUlion  (double) . 

Thirty  years  ( 2005 ) ,  8  billion  ( double ) . 

By  2200  A.D.,  500  billion. 

Surface  of  all  continents  will  have  same 
present  density  as  Washington,  D.C. 

Most  of  these  processes  have  been  studied, 
and  some  have  been  in  use  for  many  years. 
The  idea  of  producing  yeast  for  food  Is  al- 
most sixty  years  old.  The  possibUlty  of  grow- 
ing algae  on  sewage  holds  some  promise  for 
areas  where  there  are  sewage  purification 
problems.  Algal  culture  is  also  being  con- 
sidered In  the  space  program.  Astronauts  on 
long  journeys  need  not  only  food,  but  also 
oxygen  and  waste  disposal.  Certain  bacteria, 
for  example,  can  utilize  carbon  dioxide  and 
urine,  give  off  oxygen,  and  produce  protein. 
The  prospect  of  i>erf  ectlng  and  utilizing  these 
potentials  is  simply  tantalizing,  but  unap- 
petizing. 

What  seems  to  be  a  more  promising  source, 
however,  is  the  use  of  hydrocarbons  as  sub- 
strate for  single-cell  protein.  Simply  stated, 
the  process  involves  microorganisms  that 
feed  on  petroleum  and  produce  edible  protein. 
These  organisms  feed  on  either  the  paraffin 
waxes  or  the  cheaper  gas-oil  refinery  cut. 

Without  elaborating  on  the  actual  me- 
chanics of  the  process,  one  is  immediately 
struck  by  its  potential,  considering  the 
enormous  petroleum  reserves  that  could  pro- 
duce protein. 

STATE    OF    THE    ART 

Several  companies  are  currently  engaged 
in  research  on  the  production  of  single-cell 
protein.  Among  these  are  Esso  Research  and 
Engineering  at  Linden.  N.J.,  working  Jointly 
with  Switzerland's  Nestl6  Allmentana:  Bri- 
tish Petroleum's  subsidiary,  BP-Prance,  In 
Lavera  near  Marseilles:  Gulf  Oil  Corporation 
In  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  the  Institute  of  Gas  Tech- 
nology in  Chicago:  Shell  Oil  Co.:  and  Mobile 
Oil  Company. 

Scientists  in  the  Pittsburgh  laboratories  of 
Gulf  OH  Corporation  are  already  turning  pe- 
troleum into  cookies,  soups,  and  cereals. 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  is  con- 
ducting small-scale  production  Jointly  be- 
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tween  its  Esso  Research  and  Engineering 
Company  at  Linden  and  Switzerland's  Neetl6 
Allmentana.  The  two  companies  have  suc- 
cessfully operated  a  small-scale  pilot  plant, 
and  a  larger  plant  in  the  United  States  Is 
currently  testing  slngle-ceU  protein  lor  its 
chemical,  physical,  nutritional,  and  toxlco- 
loglcal  properties.  Their  final  product  is  a 
bland,  white  powder  with  a  neutral  flavor 
which  makes  it  attractive  for  blending  with 
other  foods. 

Overseas,  the  British  Petroleum  Comjjany  s 
subsidiary  in  Prance  has  a  facility  at  Lavera 
near  Marseilles,  which  will  be  able  to  pro- 
duce 16.000  tons  of  protein  a  year  by  1970. 
The  BP  process  was  accidentally  discovered 
ten  years  ago.  by  a  team  of  French  research- 
ers studying  the  biological  refining  of  crude 
oil,  by  adding  bacteria  that  would  feed  on 
wax.  Following  this  discovery  two  pUot 
plants  were  built  for  further  study,  one  at 
Lavera  using  petroleum,  and  the  other  at 
Grangemouth,  Scotland,  using  paraffin  alone. 
According  to  BP,  100  tons  of  crude  oil  will 
yield  10  tons  of  protein,  leaving  90  tons 
of  wax-free  petroleum  of  higher  quality.  In 
other  words  the  bacteria  do  some  of  the  "re- 
fining", producing  in  the  meantime,  a  useful 
and  highly  nutritious  product. 

In  1963,  BP  began  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments, feeding  its  petroleum  protein  to  30,- 
000  rats.  Then  the  company  advanced  to 
quail,  chicken,  and  fish,  and  the  results  in- 
dicated the  absence  of  harmful  effects.  More 
experiments  were  conducted  in  the  Nether- 
lands, this  time  on  cattle,  poultry,  and  pigs. 
At  a  dinner  in  their  London  office.  250  BP 
employees  were  served  two  types  of  ham.  one 
fattened  by  single-cell  protein,  the  other  by 
conventional  feed.  Eighty  people  favored  the 
petroleimi-fed  ham,  86  preferred  the  conven- 
tional, and  84  were  unable  to  tell  the  differ- 
ence. 

Other  than  activities  in  the  United  States 
and  Britain,  plants  overseas  are  op>erating  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Czechoslovakia,  and 
similar  research  is  currently  under  way  In 
Japan  and  Cuba.  In  a  Russian  research 
project  started  in  1967,  cattle  and  poultry 
were  being  fattened  on  1000  tons  a  year  of 
feed  stuffs  processed  from  petroleum.  In 
Nigeria,  pigs  on  an  experimental  stock  farm 
were  being  raised  on  similar  rations. 

World  interest  was  focused  on  this  break- 
through during  the  World  Petroleum  Con- 
gress, held  m  Mexico  City  in  April  1967.  and 
at  the  International  Conference  on  Global 
Impacts  of  Applied  Microbiology,  held  at  Ad- 
dis Ababa  In  November  of  the  same  year. 

ADVANTAGES 

One  of  the  most  obvious  advantages  of  ob- 
taining protein  from  hydrocarbons  is  the 
ready  availability  of  the  basic  require- 
ments— petroleum  and   natural   gas. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  bore  you  with  endless 
figures,  but  I  must  give  you  an  Idea  of  the 
extent  of  our  holdings. 

Current  world  output  of  crude  oil  is  ap- 
proximately 35  million  barrels  a  day,  and  total 
world  reserves  are  close  to  500  billion  barrels. 
Of  these,  our  U.S.  reserves  at  the  end  of  1967 
were  40  billion  barrels.^  Since  then,  the  North 
Slope  discovery  in  Alaska,  according  to  recent 
estimates,  will  easily  approach  the  20  million 
barrel  mark,  and  the  offshore  oil  reserves  are 
at  least  another  20  billion  barrels.  These  are 
only  the  known  reserves;  recent  studies  esti- 
mate that  only  12%  of  the  total  offshore  area 
has  been  explored,  and  that  it  will  take  at 
least  120  more  years  to  finish  Just  the  pre- 
liminary exploration  work.' 

What  is  more  significant  yet  is  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  these  reserves,  the  world  over, 
are  located  In,  or  close  to,  underdeveloped 


1  Mayer,  Jean.  It's  the  Rich  Doing  Crowd- 
ing. The  Washington  Post,  July  20,  1969,  p. 
B-1. 


=  Petroleum  resources  under  the  ocean 
floor.  National  Petroleum  Council.  Marcli 
1969. 

'Oceanography  Newsletter,  October  13, 
1969,  p.  4. 
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countrlM  where  nutrition  Is  needed  most. 
1111  b»Te  sometlilng  to  uy  on  the  political 
aq)ects  of  tbla  fMt  Uter.  ] 

Most  of  the  other  MlTantagefl  of  protein 
from  petroleum  ate  technical.  The  production 
plants  are  compact,  less  space  la  needed  than 
for  an  agricultural  product,  and  no  water.  A 
yeast  factory  wltl)  ten  fermentors  could  pro- 
duce ten  tons  cf  yeast  per  day.  roughly  half 
of  which  Is  proleln.  To  provide  the  same 
amount  of  protein  from  pork,  It  woxild  be 
necessary  to  Ull  80  pigs  a  day.  30.000  pigs  a 
year.  It  wotild  require  8.000  acres  of  wheat  to 
produce  the  same  amotint  of  protein  In  a 
year.* 

In  the  case  of  natural  gas  the  advantages 
are  even  more  striking.  Moet  of  us  have  seen 
an  oil  field  at  one  time  or  another,  with  Its 
ever  present  flams,  burning  away  an  un- 
wanted by-product.  That  burning  gas  is 
methane.  Yet  son^e  bacteria  exist  which  have 
the  ability  to  b^«ak  the  carbon-hydrogen 
bond  and  use  mel^iane  to  yield  a  proteln-rlch 
product.  The  final  product  has  also  the  added 
advantage  of  purljty.  being  free  from  residual 
chemical  contamination. 

And  how  much  natural  gas  do  we  have? 
Current  reserves  &re  estimated  at  an  astro- 
nomical figure  exx^eedlng  one  million  billion 
cubic  feet.'  It  will  be  a  long,  long  time  before 
the  human  race  oould  dispose  of  that  much 
natural  gas. 

-  All  this,  of  course,  sounds  like  the  ultimate 
proml4a..But  thet«  are  problems  yet  to  be 
solved  and  questions  to  be  answered.  These 
include  the  arduous  task  of  searching  for  the 
right  bacteria  str(Jn  that  would  produce  the 
greatest  amovmt  9f  protein,  the  development 
of  efficient  technology  to  make  the  process 
economically  feasible  and  competitive,  medi- 
cal research  into  Its  efl^ects  on  humans,  psy- 
chological proble«is  affecting  its  acceptance 
by  the  masses,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
hurdles. 

Dr.  John  Q.  Mct^ab  of  BSSO  Research  and 
Engineering  assilred  me  that  his  process 
would  need  at  lea4t  10  years  to  reach  the  mar- 
keting stage.  Moiley.  he  Indicated,  was  not  a 
major  hurdle.  Testing,  particularly  for  toxi- 
cology and  hiunab  consumption,  simply  has 
to  take  its  normal  course  and  time  require- 
ment. These  things  cannot  be  short  circuited. 
The  project  Is  viable  and  the  companies  are 
earnestly  pursuing  their  research.' 

Some  contend  that  increased  protein  pro- 
duction is  not  tht  only  answer  to  the  world's 
p>opulatlon  problem.  This  is  obviously  true. 
But  the  World  is  Already  short  of  protein,  and 
even  If  we  could  come  up  with  an  effective 
poptilatlon  control,  the  protein  deficiency  Is 
unlikely  to  ameliorate. 

Although  we.  Ill  the  United  States,  claim 
to  have  no  Immediate  need  for  increased  pro- 
tein, it  would  seem  most  advisable  to  encour- 
age and  foeter  development  in  this  area.' 

Besides  the  social  and  economical  impacts 
of  this  product,  t^iere  are.  of  course,  political 
considerations  toi  be  contemplated,  both  on 


'  Norrts,  J.  R.  Animal  protein  from  xinusual 
substrates  Includltig  petroleum  and  methane. 
Advancement  of  Science,  Dec.  1968.  pp.  143- 
160. 

•  Tanner,  Jamet  C.  Food  from  fuel.  Wall 
Street  Journal,  iune  9,  1967.  Exact  figure 
1,040307  bUllon  cU-  ft. 

•  See  also:  Proteins  grow  on  hlgh-purlty 
alkanes.  Chem.  Si  E^ngln.  News.  Jan.  9,  1967. 
pp.  46-48.  ! 

'  In  the  Sunda  j  Newspaper  Magazine  "Pa- 
rade" (Aug.  17.  1969)  a  question  was  asked  If 
It  were  true  that  America's  dogs  are  better 
fed  than  Amerlcate  people.  The  answer :  "Yes, 
according  to  many  authorities,  including 
James  Corbln,  of  the  Ralston  Purina  Com- 
pany, providing  the  dogs  are  fed  commercial- 
ly prepared  food.,  Such  food  is  nutritionally 
well  balanced,  wt^ch  Is  not  true  of  the  aver- 
age American  diet." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  national  and  International  levels.  This  la 
immediately  related  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
petroleum  reserves  in  other  counlales. 

So  far.  In  the  formulation  of  our  foreign 
policy  we  have  considered  oil  merely  as  a  fuel. 
Its  i>otentlal  as  a  major  food  source  for  a 
world  population  on  the  loose  should  now 
enter  into  the  process  of  decision-making. 
The  Middle  East,  for  example,  holds  more 
than  85%  of  the  world's  petroleum  reserves,  a 
good  portion  of  it  In  the  bands  of  American 
interests.  In  formulating  our  policy  for  the 
Middle  East,  added  emphasis  should  be  given 
to  its  potential  as  probably  the  futiu'e  bread 
basket  of  this  planet.  It  Is  not  unconceivable 
that  In  the  near  future  our  need  would  be 
more  pressing  for  petroleum  as  a  food  rather 
than  as  a  fuel. 
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FBI  DIRECTOR  WARNS  OP  CONTIN- 
DED  THREAT  TO  OUR  INTERNAL 
SECURITY 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

or    MIS80XTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  October  29.  1969 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
in  the  United  States  today  a  number  of 
subversive  and  extremist  groups  which 
advocate  force  and  violence.  "Hiey  strive 
in  every  possible  way  to  disrupt  law  and 
order  Emd  to  inculcate  hatred  and  big- 
otry that  breed  violence. 

The  Director  of  the  FBI,  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  greatest  authority  in  our 
Nation  on  intelligence  matters,  has  pro- 
vided authoritative  information  in  the 
FBI  Annual  Report  for  fiscal  year  1989 
on  the  continued  threat  to  our  internal 
security  through  the  activities  of  sub- 
versive and  extremist  groups  and  other 
data  of  a  similar  nature.  I  feel  that  all 
American  citizens  should  inform  them- 
selves about  the  resd  nature  of  the 
groups  in  our  midst,  which  advocate 
force  and  violence,  in  order  to  develop 
a  greater  understanding  of  how  they 
operate  and  what  their  goals  are.  Such 
factual  knowledge  will  enable  citizens  to 
comprehend  the  true  nature  of  the 
threat  and  f^.us  be  alert  to  prevent  these 
nefarious  groups  from  making  further 
inroads  into  our  society. 

To  help  give  Mr.  Hoover's  remarks  on 
subversion  and  extremism  the  widest 
possible  dissemination,  his  remarks  on 
"Counterintelligence  Activities"  have 
been  excerpted  from  the  FBI  Annual  Re- 
port for  fiscal  year  1969.  Due  to  their 
importance  and  topical  nature,  I  insert 
them  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

Co U N TEKINTELLIGENCE  ACTIVITIES  :  PROTECTING 

OuB  National  Security 
The  FBI  has  had  the  primary  responsibility 
of  protecting  the  Internal  security  of  the  Na- 
tion since  September  6,  1939.  On  that  date. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  issued  a 
Presidential  Directive  calling  upon  all  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  promptly  furnish  to 
the  F^I  any  Information  in  their  possession 
regarding  espionage,  sabotage  and  other  sub- 
versive activities. 

In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities,  the  FBI 
gathers  both  Intelligence  data  and  evidence 
which  can  be  used  in  legal  proceedings.  The 
FBI  also  has  the  responsibility  of  Immediately 
disseminating  the  data  It  has  secured  to  the 
appropriate  officials  of  the  Government. 


NEW    LETT    MOVEKENT 

The  New  Left  movement  continue  to  pose 
a  serious  threat  to  the  Nation's  internal  se- 
curity. During  the  last  year,  this  extremist 
minority  group,  located  primarily  on  college 
campuses,  was  Involved  In  considerable  vie- 
lence,  sabotage  and  revolutionary  activity. 
Major  disorders  erupted  on  some  235  cam- 
puses, causing  over  $3,000,000  In  property 
damage  and  resulting  in  over  4,000  arrests. 
Almost  Incredible  situations  develop>ed  where- 
by rebellious  students  armed  with  shotguns 
and  rlfies  seized  academic  buildings  and  de- 
fled  legitimate  authorities.  Some  61  campus 
bombings  and  arsons  occurred. 

The  militant  core  of  New  Left  extremism  is 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS) . 
During  the  last  year,  this  group  has  reflected 
an  ever-Increasing  Marxist-Leninist  revolu- 
tionary posture.  Several  SDS  leaders  publicly 
identified  themselves  as  revolutionary  com- 
munists. The  SDS  openly  espouses  the  over- 
throw of  otir  Institutions  of  free  society 
(called  the  "Establishment")  through  vio- 
lent revolutionary  action.  Never  before  in 
American  history  has  there  been  such  a  strong 
revolutionary  Marxist  movement  of  young 
people  BO  eager  to  tear  down  established  au- 
thority. 

SDS  has  an  estimated  250  chapters  and 
claims  some  40.000  members,  but  In  actuality 
it  has  been  able  to  Influence  the  thinking 
and  actions  of  many  additional  thousands  of 
students.  The  SI5S  bitterly  opposes  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  the  draft.  American  foreign 
policy,  "the  military-industrial  complex," 
ROTC,  private  industry,  labor  unions,  and 
our  educational  system. 

At  SDS's  National  Convention  in  Chicago 
June  18-22,  1969,  the  Progressive  Labor  Party 
(PLP),  a  militant  pro-Red  Chinese  revolu- 
tionary group,  attempted  to  take  control  of 
the  SDS.  The  national  office  faction  of  SDS, 
fearing  a  takeover  by  the  PLP,  split  off  and 
elected  its  own  national  officers  and  con- 
tinues to  function  from  national  headquar- 
ters in  Chicago.  The  PLP  group  elected  a 
separate  slate  of  officers. 

The  PLP-SDS  faction  launched  an  "SDS 
Summer  Work-In"  to  penetrate  and  disrupt 
Industry.  The  FBI  deteimlned  that  material 
Issued  by  SDS  for  this  purpose  actually  was 
identical  with  a  "Vietnam  Summer  Work-in" 
sponsored  by  PLP  during  1967.  The  PLP 
origin  of  the  SDS  anti-industry  line  mate- 
rtaUy  reduced  its  effectiveness. 

The  great  strength  of  the  PLP  In  the  SDS 
Is  further  evidence  of  the  shift  of  this  New 
Left  group  to  a  hard-line  Marxlst-Leninst 
program.  Though  SDS  Is  now  split  into  war- 
ring factions,  the  dispute  is  not  over  alle- 
giance to  Marxist  Ideology,  but  over  power 
and  prestige  in  the  SDS.  Available  Indicators 
point  to  a  long-range  problem  of  campus- 
based  subversion  accompanied  by  violence 
and  destruction. 

RACIAL    EXTREMISM 

A  problem  closely  related  to  New  Left 
extremism  has  been  black  extremism,  espe- 
cially centering  around  the  Black  Panther 
Party  (BPP).  Black  extremists  detest  con- 
stitutional government,  encourage  disrespect 
for  the  law.  and  advocate  violence. 

The  BPP  first  came  to  national  attention 
In  May,  1967.  when  it  sent  an  armed  dele- 
gation to  the  State  Capitol  in  Sacramento, 
California,  to  protest  pending  gun  legisla- 
tion. In  October,  1967.  its  Minister  of  Defense. 
Huey  P.  Newton,  was  stopped  fcr  a  traffic 
violation,  and  he  shot  and  killed  an  Oakland 
police  officer  and  wounded  another.  On  Sep- 
tember 8.  1968.  Newton  was  convicted  of 
voluntary  manslaughter  and  sentenced  to 
2  to  15  years  In  prison. 

The  Black  Panthers  experienced  a  rapid 
growth  when  Leroy  Eadrldge  Cleaver  became 
a  spokesman  and  Its  Minister  of  Informa- 
tion. The  author  of  the  best  seller.  "Soul  on 
Ice."   Cleaver  spewed   out  his  bitter  hatred 
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agalnat  aodety  In  a  number  of  speeches  and 
lectures.  Cleaver  Is  now  a  Federal  fugitive 
growing  out  of  California  state  criminal 
charges. 

Mem2>ershlp  In  the  BPP  is  estimated  as 
being  between  500  and  1,200,  with  over  40 
chapters  throughout  the  country.  Many  of 
Its  members  are  armed  and  have  been  In- 
volved In  altercations  with  law  enforcement 
ofBcers  (who  are  called  "pigs"  by  the 
Panthers).  The  Panther  political  philosophy 
is  based  on  the  writings  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 
Recently  the  Panthers  have  attempted  to 
spread  their  doctrine  of  hate  and  revolution 
to  college  and  high  school  students. 

The  Republic  of  New  Africa  (RNA)  la 
another  extremlsrt;  black  nationalist  group. 
With  headquarters  In  Detroit,  It  has  estab- 
lished "consulates"  In  eight  cltlee  across  the 
Nation. 

RNA  was  eetabllahed  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  black  nation  In  the  United  States. 
Its  founders  proposed  that  efforts  be  made 
for  International  recognition  with  assistance 
from  Cuba,  Red  China,  and  Tanzania.  Steps 
have  been  taken  to  buy  land  In  Mlsstselppl 
where  members  want  to  build  a  landing 
strip  long  enough  for  "Chinese  Jets  to  land." 
RNA  plans  to  establish  a  black  army  to  be 
known  as  the  Black  Legion. 

On  the  night  of  March  29,  1969,  outside  a 
church  In  Detroit  where  a  session  of  the 
RNA  Second  National  Convention  bad  Ju&t 
ended,  there  was  a  confrontation  with  polloe 
and  two  De>trolt  police  officers  were  shot, 
one  being  killed  and  the  other  critically 
wounded. 

The  riots  and  racial  disturbances  which 
have  plagued  the  Nation  since  1964  have 
materially  abated,  though  there  were  some 
serlouB  outbreaks  of  violence  In  1966.  The 
ingredients  for  racial  violence  remain,  how- 
ever, and  the  trend  toward  guerrilla  warfare 
advocated  by  black  extremists  and  revolu- 
tionaries as  evidenced  by  the  growing  nimi- 
ber  of  unprovoked  attacks  on  law  enforce- 
ment officers  by  snipers  and  fire  bombers 
presents  a  serious  danger  to  the  safety  of  our 
cities. 

The  Student  Nonviolent  (now  National) 
Coordinating  Committee  (SNCC),  originally 
formed  as  a  civil  rights  organization  In  1960, 
received  a  new  lease  on  life  through  the  ac- 
tivities of  James  Forman,  a  SNCC  staff  mem- 
ber, and  the  so-called  "Black  Manifesto." 
This  Manifesto,  which  has  received  wide 
publicity,  was  adopted  by  the  National  Black 
Economic  Development  Conference  In  De- 
troit in  April,  1960.  The  Manifesto  demands 
reparation  payments  to  blacks  totaling  three 
billion  dollars  for  past  alleged  Injustices. 
Porman's  activities  have  Involved  him  In  con- 
frontations with  white  churches  and  syna- 
gogues. On  May  4  and  May  11,  1969,  he  per- 
sonally disrupted  services  at  the  Riverside 
Church  m  New  York  City  and  called  on 
black  people  across  the  country  to  arm 
themselves  with  shotguns  to  stop  the  vio- 
lence of  the  "racist"  white  man. 

During  this  period,  Stokely  Carmlchael, 
former  National  Chairman  of  SNCC  and  later 
asEociated  with  the  Black  Panther  Party,  has 
been  residing  abroad. 

Both  black  and  New  Left  extremists  have 
traveled  abroad  extensively.  Among  countries 
visited  was  Castro's  Cuba. 

COMMUNIST   PARTT,    USA,    AND    OTHER    OLD   LETT 
GROX7FS 

The  Communist  Party,  USA,  remains  obedi- 
ently loyal  to  the  policies  of  the  Soviet 
Umon.  When  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  In- 
vaded Czechoslovakia  In  August,  1968,  Ous 
Hall,  General  Secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party,  Issued  a  statement  praising  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  allies.  In 
June.  1969.  Hall  and  other  officials  of  the 
Party  attended  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  Communist  and  Workers  Parties  In 
Moscow.  At  this  Conference  as  well  as  In  the 
Preparatory  Committee  meetings  for  this 
Conference,    Hall    and    his     cohorts    were 
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staunch  allies  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  Its 
attempt  to  restore  Its  control  over  the  Inter- 
national communist  movement. 

The  Party  held  its  19th  National  Conven- 
tion in  New  York  City  from  April  30  through 
May  3,  1969.  This  Convention  was  viewed  by 
Party  leaders  as  "the  most  successful"  In 
Party  history.  For  the  current  leadership,  this 
assessment  Is  most  accurate.  Hall  and  Henry 
Winston,  National  Chalrnuin,  successfully 
stifled  all  opposition  and  criticism  of  their 
leadership.  The  Party  has  reflected  dissident 
viewpoints,  especially  from  Gilbert  Green 
(New  York)  and  Dorothy  Healey  (Southern 
California).  Hall  and  Winston  Isolated  this 
opposition  so  that  the  Convention  adopted 
and  unified  the  membership  around  their 
pro-Soviet  position. 

In  addition,  the  Convention  amended 
the  Party's  constitution  to  strengthen  the 
communist  principle  of  "democratic  cen- 
tralism," which  means  that  criticism  of  the 
leadership  and  Its  decisions  will  not  be  tol- 
erated. 

The  Party  has  been  deeply  interested  In 
New  Left  and  black  extremism.  Party  mem- 
bers have  been  Involved  In  New  Left  demon- 
strations and  anti-Vietnam  activities.  The 
Party  welcomes  the  anti-American  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  the  New  Leftists  but 
is  distrustful  of  the  anarchist  and  anti- 
Soviet  viewpoints  of  many  of  these  young 
people. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  in  the  Party  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  youth  group  to 
be  directed  toward  youth  In  Industry.  The 
Part  Is  hoping  to  recruit  some  of  the  young 
activists  of  the  New  Left,  turning  their  en- 
thusiasm toward  support  of  Party  discipline. 

Another  Old  Left  group,  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party,  has  been  highly  effective  in 
penetrating  the  SDS.  The  PLP,  though  hos- 
tile to  the  pro-Moscow  Commtmlst  Party, 
Is  a  Marxist-Leninist  group  which  believes 
in  the  discipline  and  teachings  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung.  The  PLP  is  militant  and  well  organized. 

The  Socialist  Workers  Party  (SWP)  Is  the 
largest  Trotskylte  organization  In  the  coim- 
try.  In  January.  1969,  the  SWP  and  Its  youth 
affiliate,  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance,  sent 
14  members  to  Cuba  as  guests  of  the  Cu- 
ban Government  to  observe  the  10th  an- 
niversary celebration  of  the  Cuban  Revolu- 
tion. During  the  past  year,  the  SWP  and  the 
Young  Socialist  Alliance  have  been  most 
active  In  antiwar  and  antl  draft  activities. 
Certain  officers  and  members  of  these  organi- 
zations have  been  Instrumental  In  foment- 
ing or  perpetuating  disorders  on  various 
college  campuses.  The  Young  Socialist  Alli- 
ance has  almost  doubled  its  membership 
during  the  past  year. 

KLAM    AND   WHITE    HATE    CROT7PS 

The  FBI  has  been  busily  engaged  In  In- 
vestigating the  14  Klan-type  organizations 
with  a  combined  membership  of  approxi- 
mately 6,800  Individuals.  The  largest  Klan 
group  in  the  United  States  Is  the  United 
Klans  of  America,  Incorporated.  Knights  of 
the  Ku  E^ux  Klan,  with  headquarters  In 
Tuscaloosa,  Alabama.  It  has  a  membership 
of  some  6.400  individuals. 

Another  prominent  Klan  organization  Is  a 
group  known  as  the  White  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  In  Mississippi. 

The  American  Nazi  Party,  founded  by 
George  Lincoln  Rockwell,  changed  Its  name 
to  the  National  Socialist  White  People's 
Party  In  December,  1966.  This  organization 
espoxises  hatred  against  Negroes  and  Jews. 
Rockwell  was  assassinated  by  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Nazi  Party  In  Augtist, 
1967,  and  since  his  death,  the  Party  has  been 
beset  by  Internal  strife. 

The  National  States  Rights  Party  main- 
tains headquarters  In  Savsinnah.  Georgia.  It 
Is  dedicated  to  white  supremacy  and  Is 
highly  anti-Negro  and  antl-Semltlc.  It  has  a 
membership  of  from  75  to  200  persons.  The 
National  Renaissance  Party,  based  In  New 
York  City,  and  the  White  Party  of  America, 
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based  In  Alexandria.  Virginia,  are  other  hate- 
type  organizations  whose  membership  is  re- 
stricted to  Caucasians.  Both  are  very  small. 

RED    CHINESE    AND    CUBAN    SUBVERSION 

During  the  past  year  the  FBI  has  experi- 
enced an  Increase  in  its  Red  Chinese  inves- 
tigations due  to  the  continuing  Intelligence 
activities  of  Communist  China  aimed  at  pro- 
curing both  covertly  and  overtly  needed 
technical  data  in  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Red  Chinese  have  continued  their 
efforts  to  Infiltrate  intelligence  agents  from 
mainland  China  Into  the  Umted  States  under 
Immigrant  cover. 

The  past  year  was  marked  by  bold  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  Castro  Government  to  be- 
come a  major  factor  in  the  direction  of  New 
Left  and  black  extremist  movements  in  the 
United  States.  Intelligence  personnel  at  the 
Cuban  Mission  to  the  umted  Nations  In  New 
York  City  established  close  liaison  with  se- 
lected leaders  of  these  dissident  movements 
and  participated  In  the  guidance  of  the 
groups'  day-to-day  activities. 

The  flow  of  refugees  fiom  communist  Cuba 
continued  during  the  past  year  with  approxi- 
mately 3,700  entering  the  United  States  each 
month.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  these  are  disillusioned  with  Castro,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  some  will  have  been 
given  intelligence  missions  by  the  Cuban 
Government.  Others  will  seek  to  oppose  Ha- 
vsma  actively  by  becoming  Involved  In  anti- 
Castro  activities,  some  of  which  will  be  In 
violation  of  our  laws. 

In  May  and  June.  1969.  three  members  of 
the  Cuban  Nationalist  Movement,  a  militant 
antl-Castro  group,  were  arrested  by  the  FBI 
and  Indicted  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  In 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  for  conspiring  to  injure 
or  destroy  the  Cuban  Consulate.  Cuban  Trade 
Mission,  and  Cuban  steamshliM  In  Canada. 
The  conspiracy  charge  carries  a  maximum 
penalty  upon  conviction  of  three  years  In 
prison  and  a  $5,000  fine. 

SOVIET    INTELLIGENCE 

The  Soviet  Union,  assisted  by  the  intelli- 
gence services  of  Bulgaria,  Poland.  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia.  Romania  and  Mongolia,  all 
of  which  have  official  establishments  In  the 
United  States,  considers  the  United  States 
as  a  major  espionage  target.  As  of  June  30, 
1969.  there  were  957  Soviet  and  satelUte-bloc 
personnel  assigned  to  this  country,  accom- 
panied by  1,376  dependents.  A  high  propor- 
tion of  these  officials  are  also  espionage 
agents. 

The  F^I  finds  that  the  Soviet  espionage 
services  are  highly  professional,  well  trained, 
and  ready  to  expend  unlimited  time  and  ef- 
fort to  steal  confidential  Information  In  this 
country.  The  Soviet  spy  networks  show  no 
abatement  in  their  efforts  to  penetrate  our 
security. 

SABOTAGE 

The  Increasing  violence  of  extremism  In 
the  United  States  Is  reflected  in  the  sentenc- 
ing (5  years)  In  U.S.  District  Court.  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  of  Michael  Sherrod  Slsklnd,  a  stu- 
dent member  of  SDS.  on  charges  of  sabotage, 
on  February  20,  1969.  Slsklnd  had  been  appre- 
hended while  attempting  to  set  off  a  Are 
bomb  at  the  ROTC  Building,  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Between  January  20  and  28,  1969,  four 
high-powered  transmission  towers  were  dy- 
namited In  and  around  Denver.  Colorado. 
Following  an  Investigation,  a  Federal  Grand 
Jury  Indicted  Cameron  David  Bishop  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1969,  on  charges  of  sabotage.  Since 
that  date  Bishop  has  been  a  fugitive  and 
was  placed  on  the  FBI's  "Ten  Most  Wanted 
Fugitives"  list  on  April  11,  1969.  He  Is  being 
sought  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  In 
connection  with  this  matter. 

MIN  UTEMEN 

The  aotlvities  of  the  Mlnutemen  continue 
to  be  Investigated.  This  group  was  led  by 
Robert   BoUvar   DePugh   who   at   the   close 
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of  the  fiscal  year^  was  being  sought  as  a  Fed- 
eral fugitive  aft^r  having  been  Indicted  on 
charges  of  Ban»  Robbery-Conspiracy.  The 
Mlnutemen  desl>-e  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  wh«n  and  In  the  event  It  Is 
taken  over  by  communists.  This  overthrow 
Is  to  be  accomplished  through  guerrilla  war- 
fare. 


REMARKS  QP  HON.   G.   ELLIOTT 
HAGAN 


HON.  THCMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSf;  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdt^y,  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  DOWNIIfG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
it  was  my  genuine  privilege  to  partici- 
pate on  a  panel  discussing  the  problems 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  in 
the  beautiful  c»ty  of  Savannah,  Ga.  The 
occasion  was  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Propeller  Clubs  of  the 
United  States  and  it  was  a  highly  suc- 
cessful as  well  »s  enjoyable  meeting. 

The  theme  of  the  conference  was  "Our 
Merchant  Marpe — a  National  Confer- 
ence.* A  niunber  of  distinguished  men 
and  women  knc  wledgeable  in  the  field  of 
merchant  mariie  affairs  addressed  the 
convention. 

One  of  the  outstanding  speeches  given 
in  Savannah  wfcs  delivered  by  the  Hon- 
orable G.  Ellictt  Hagan,  the  Congress- 
man from  the  ''irst  District  of  Georgia. 
His  remarks  we  re  most  timely  and  I  in- 
clude his  speec  1  in  the  Record: 
Remarks  of  Representative  G.  Elliott  Ha- 
gan AT  43d  CoirvENTioN  or  U.S.  Propeller 

Clitb,  Savanna;  I,  Ga..  October  17.  1969 

It  Is  a  genuln  !  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
welcome  this  distinguished  gathering  and 
my  dlstlngulshe<:  colleagues  to  the  Hostess 
City  of  the  SouDi.  Savannah,  Georgia. 

We  are  proud  of  Savannah,  as  a  leading 
port  with  some  <f  the  world's  most  modern 
terminal  facilities  for  economical,  last  and 
efficient  shipping  services. 

And  I  am  pers  anally  proud  that  the  U.S. 
Propeller  Club  chose  Savannah  for  this  con- 
vention, as  we  ncte  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  sailing  of  tlie  SS  Savannah,  the  first 
vessel  propelled  by  steam  across  the  Atlantic, 
or  any  other  ocea  i. 

As  some  of  yoii  may  or  may  not  know,  I 
have  long  been  ai  advocate  and  a  champion 
of  the  SS  Savannah's  illustrious  successor, 
the  Nuclear  Ship  Savannah,  both  as  Repre- 
sentative of  the  -"Irst  District  of  Georgia  in 
Congress,  and  ai  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  C  ommlttee.  You  have  many 
friends  on  that  Committee.  There  Is  no 
stronger  advocate  of  a  modern,  efficient 
American  Merch  mt  Marine  for  commerce 
and  defense,  than  Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
from  our  Good  Neighbor  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

We  on  the  Hou  le  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee have  long  rrallzed  that  the  American 
Merchant  Marin*  has  been  on  a  downhill 
spiral  for  the  past  few  years. 

The  theme  of  .his  conference,  "Our  Mer- 
chant Marine  ...  A  National  Crisis:"  is  a 
situation  with  wl  lich  we  in  Congress  are  all 
too  familiar. 

The  four  of  us  on  this  panel  have  had 
some  good  company  in  our  Insistence  that 
we  must  have  a  viable  Merchant  Marine,  be- 
cause every  war  this  country  has  been  in 
relied  heavily  on  American  fiag  shipping  to 
win  It. 

Where  would  our  troops  In  Viet  Nam  be 
today,  if  they  w«re  not  outfitted  and  sup- 
plied   by   Americin   flag   ships,   still   carry- 
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Ing  ninety-eight  percent  of  the  war  cargoes 
Into  Saigon? 

If  the  average  person  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try visited  a  seaport  for  the  first  time  and 
saw  the  NS  Savannah,  flying  the  American 
flag,  then  he  would  logically  assiime  that 
our  Merchant  Marine  Is  a  world  leader,  a 
pace-setter.  But  that  would  be  the  further- 
est  thing  from  the  truth  .  .  .  Once  a  world 
leader  on  the  high  seas,  our  merchant  fleet 
now  occupies  a  shameful  sixth  place;  Amer- 
ican bottoms  now  carry  less  than  five  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  foreign  commerce;  over  two 
thirds  of  the  ships  In  our  merchant  fleet 
are  over  twenty  years  old;  and  our  ship 
construction  picture  Is  Jost  about  as  dis- 
mal; In  that  critical  area,  we  rank  eleventh 
among  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world. 

Our  situation  was  most  aptly  described 
in  a  recent  article  by  author  and  syndi- 
cated columnist  Jim  Bishop,  when  he  said: 
"The  United  States  has  cancer  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine!" 

If  that  Is  true,  and  I  think  It  Is,  then 
I  must  point  out  that  we  are  applying 
First  Aid  where  major  surgery  is  Indi- 
cated! 

Current  appropriations  for  merchant  ma- 
rine research  and  development  are  only 
twelve  million  dollars,  as  compared  to  three 
billion,  253  minion,  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  research  and  development. 

While  we  have  been  dragging  our  feet, 
the  Soviet  Union's  merchant  fleet  has  been 
growing  to  an  extent  that  has  been  called: 
"the  most  startling  In  world  maritime  his- 
tory." 

In  1950,  Russia  was  In  21st  position  In 
world  merchant  fleets.  By  1966,  she  had 
jiunped  to  seventh  place,  and  today,  Rus- 
sia threatens  to  push  this  nation  out  of 
sixth    place    among   merchant   fleets. 

Reportedly,  twenty-four  percent  of  the 
merchant  shipping  on  order  throughout 
the  world  Is  for  Russia.  And  the  most  re- 
cent survey  shows  that  Soviet  Russia  cur- 
rently has  297  merchant  vessels  on  or- 
der, while  the  United  States  has  only 
36  on  order,  which  Is  over  an  eight- to-one 
ratio. 

One  of  the  experts  keeping  a  close  eye  on 
their  merchant  build-up.  Naval  Chief  of 
Operations,  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  says 
the  Russians  are  doing  more  than  just  trans- 
port cargo  with  their  ships  flying  the  Red 
Flag;  not  only  do  they  use  them  for  In- 
telligence purfxises,  but  they  aid  them  in 
propagating  their  braxid  of  Communism 
aroimd  the  world,  as  their  vessels  call  on  six 
hundred  pwrts  In  over  ninety  different  covm- 
trles. 

The  Soviet  Union  today  has  1400  ships  of 
some  10  million  tons,  while  we  have,  as  of 
January  of  this  year,  842  vessels  of  one- 
thousand  gross  tons  or  over  In  the  active 
ocean-going  merchant  marine,  some  30  ships 
less  than  in  January  of  1968. 

I  think  It  is  obvious  that  the  Increasing 
number  of  Soviet  vessels  on  the  high  seas 
throughout  the  world  also  symbolizes  for 
many  of  the  under-developed  nations,  the 
progress  attainable  through  Communism,  a 
highly  advantageoiis  political  weapon  for  the 
Russians. 

In  addition,  more  than  400  of  Russia's 
newest  ships  are  carrying  into  Hanoi  over 
99  percent  of  North  Vietnam's  war  supplies. 

Admiral  Moorer  says  that  Russia's  sea- 
power  buildup  has  taken  priority  over  Its 
space  program.  He  feels  the  Soviets  have 
acquired  an  oceanic  vision,  seeing  clearly  the 
sea  Is  the  Ufe-givlng  artery  connecting  Com- 
munism to  the  free  world.  Meanwhile,  this 
country  appears  to  have  gone  in  the  other 
direction. 

I  think  It  must  be  clear  to  thinking  i>eople 
that  our  merchant  marine  must  be  expanded 
and  modernized,  not  Just  because  of  Its  con- 
tinuing logistical  Importance  In  conflicts  like 
Viet  Nam,  but  for  its  commercial  significance 
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in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  U.S.  foreign  trade, 
In  Improving  our  balance  of  payments  pos- 
ture and  In  the  overall  economic  growth  of 
this  country. 

The  Russian  merchant  fleet  can  prove  a 
formidable  f>eacetlme  menace,  with  a  real 
potential  for  driving  freight  rates  down  to 
less  than  breakeven  levels  for  ships  under 
other  flags.  And  the  Soviets  plan  to  double 
their  merchant  ship  tonnage  in  the  next 
decade! 

American-flag  shipping  contributes  great- 
ly to  our  economy,  constituting  a  major 
contribution  to  the  balance  of  payments; 
It  Is  an  Important  employer,  taxpayer  and 
customer  of  U.S.  goods. 

And  I  don't  have  to  point  out  that  the 
balance  of  payments  affects  the  American 
taxpayer  directly  In  three  vital  areas;  in- 
terest rates,  employment  and  prices. 

Shipping  has  been  accurately  described  as 
the  lifeline  of  our  expanding  economy  and 
the  American  businessman's  partner  in  for- 
eign trade.  U.S.  shipping  plays  an  essential 
role  In  protecting  the  Interests  of  American 
traders  by  assuring  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate, dependable  shipping  services  at  fair 
and  reasonable  prices.  It  also  helps  develop 
overseas  marketing  outlets  for  U.S.  products. 

Shipping  Is  pn  Important  political  In- 
strument; vessels  flying  the  American  flag 
In  ports  around  the  world  are  symbols  of 
America's  strength  and  peaceful  Inten- 
tions— a  global   calling   card  of   friendship. 

These  are  some  of  the  continuing  U.S. 
shipping  contributions  which  will  become 
more  critical  as  we  move  Into  the  1970's 
and  80's.  The  future  of  the  nation's  econ- 
omy. Its  very  llfeblood,  may  well  depend  on 
our  expanded  foreign  trade. 

As  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the 
1970'8.  we  face  this  disquieting  situation: 
the  United  States  Is  ahead  of  the  world  in 
flags  on  the  moon  .  .  .  but  Soviet  Russia  Is 
ahead  and  moving  faster  everyday,  with  flags 
on  the  high  seas  .  .  . 

Win  we  let  this  situation  stand,  or  will 
we  take  the  proper  steps  to  correct  It? 

Let's  pray  we  have  the  good  sense  to  move 
In  the  right  direction  .  .  .  thank  you. 


GSA  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  congratula- 
tions are  in  order  for  Robert  L.  Kunzig, 
General  Services  Administrator,  for  his 
successful  effort  to  obtain  top  level  busi- 
ness management  advice  for  the  opera- 
tion of  his  multibillion-dollar  agency. 

Mr.  Kunzig  organized  recently  the  Na- 
tional General  Services  Public  Advisory 
Council  and  the  members  have  just  com- 
pleted their  first  series  of  meetings  in 
Washington.  He  reports  to  me  that  they 
have  made  extremely  valuable  recom- 
mendations which  can  reduce  the  cost 
and  improve  the  services  of  GSA. 

Inasmuch  as  the  smooth  and  efficient 
operation  of  almost  every  civilian  agency 
depends  in  large  measure  upon  the 
physical  and  support  facilities  provided 
by  the  GSA,  this  should  come  as  good 
news  to  all  agency  and  bureau  heads. 

Tlie  membership  of  the  council  is  dis- 
tinguished in  the  fields  of  business  and 
administration,  and  I  am  pleased  to  take 
note  that  my  good  friend,  John  W.  Gal- 
breath  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  one  of  these 
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experts.  Mr.  Galbreath  started  in  the 
real  estate  business  in  Columbus  In  1920 
and  has  become  one  of  our  State's  and 
the  Nation's  most  successful  business- 
men, owner  of  the  John  W.  Galbreath  & 
Co.  and  other  construction,  Insurance, 
and  real  estate  operations. 

Bob  Kimzig  tells  me  that  John  Gal- 
breath's  experience  is  proving  to  be  of 
great  value  on  the  advisory  council. 

Among  Mr.  Galbreath  s  many  interests 
outside  the  business  world  are  baseball 
and  racing.  He  is  president  and  principal 
owner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  Baseball 
Club  and  owner  of  Darby  Dan  Farm  of 
Ohio  and  Kentucky.  Thoroughbred 
horses  he  has  raised  include  Chateau- 
gay,  who  was  named  "Thoroughbred  of 
the  Year"  after  winning  the  1963  Ken- 
tucky Derby  and  Belmont  Stakes,  and 
Proud  Clarion,  winner  of  the  1967  Derby. 

Robert  Kunzig  has  one  of  the  most 
difficult  administrative  jobs  in  the  United 
States  and  I  believe  he  has  taken  a  giant 
step  forward  in  involving  members  of  the 
public  who  can  lend  expert  advice  and 
guidance. 

END  HYPOCRISY  AND  REFORM 
CAMPAIGN  SPENDING 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1969 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  there  has  been  much  talk  about 
reforming  campaign  spending.  This  Is 
of  deep  importance  to  all  of  us  since 
it  directly  affects  our  campaigns. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor 
legislation  introduced  by  my  good  friend 
and  able  colleague,  Hon.  Barber  B.  Con- 
AELE,  to  provide  more  sensible  and  com- 
prehensive regulations  in  financing 
Federal  elections. 

At  this  time,  there  is  a  growing  move- 
ment for  reform  in  all  sectors.  There  Is 
a  very  healthy  attitude  flourishing  In 
this  country  to  dispense  with  hyprocrisy 
and  "tell  it  like  it  is." 

The  law,  as  it  is  presently  set  up,  en- 
courages juggling  and  disregard  of 
spending  limits.  I  believe  that  a  break- 
down of  our  system  is  the  tendency  to 
disrespect  the  law.  As  lawmakers,  we 
should  obey  the  law  and  not  avoid  it  be- 
cause the  law  Is  a  bad  law,  or  because 
it  is  not  practical,  or  because  penalties 
are  easily  avoided.  We  have  a  double 
responsibility:  to  make  good  laws  and 
to  obey  the  laws. 

The  bill  that  I  am  cosponsorlng  with 
Congressman  Conable  would  restrict 
donors,  candidates,  and  committees,  and 
at  the  same  time  set  a  realistic  limit  on 
campaign  expenditures. 

The  Election  Reform  Act.  as  this  bill  is 
called,  sets  a  25-cent  limit  per  person 
that  a  candidate  can  spend  in  the  area 
represented.  For  an  average  congres- 
sional district,  this  would  mean  a  candi- 
date could  not  spend  over  $100,000. 

In  addition,  the  Election  Reform  Act 
prevents  campaigns  from  being  domi- 
nated by  large  donors.  It  limits  a  donor 
from  contributing  more  than  $5,000  to  a 
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Senate  or  House  candidate,  and  $10,000 
for  a  presidential  candidate.  This  bill 
places  a  limit  of  $50,000  a  year  that  a 
person  can  contribute  to  political  causes 
and  candidates  for  election. 

The  administration  of  this  act  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  an  Independent  regu- 
latoi-y  agency,  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. This  five-member  bipartisan 
commission  would  have  the  power  to  in- 
vestigate, to  compel  disclosure,  to  compel 
cessation  of  an  illegal  act,  and  to  impose 
civil  penalties  up  to  $25,000  for  a  viola- 
tion. 

Currently,  campaign  limits  are  easily 
avoided  through  the  budding  of  numer- 
ous and  varied  committees.  My  bill  re- 
quires all  political  committees.  Intra- 
state, as  well  as  Interstate  to  file  a  state- 
ment of  organization  with  the  commis- 
sion. Political  committees  must  report  aU 
contributions  they  receive  and  all  contri- 
butions they  make  to  a  candidate,  both 
during  convention  and  election  cam- 
paigns. 

The  possibility  of  any  candidate 
claiming  his  campaign  expenses  were  im- 
known  to  him  wUl  be  eliminated  through 
this  act.  By  requiring  a  candidate's  au- 
thorization specifically  on  all  contribu- 
tions and  expenses,  he  will  be  responsible 
for  all  expenditures.  He  will  be  required 
to  file  his  campaign  contributions  re- 
ceived and  spent  with  the  Commission  as 
well  as  with  his  local  Federal  district 
court. 

Let  me  repeat,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
enforce  full  disclosure  of  campaign  cost, 
close  the  loopholes  of  avoidance,  and 
limit  the  total  amount  which  may  be 
spent  during  a  campaign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  spending  limits  may 
seem  high,  but  they  give  a  realistic  pic- 
ture in  this  age  of  electronic  media  of 
the  cost  of  a  campaign.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  favorably  consider  this  legis- 
lation as  a  means  of  protecting  our  in- 
tegrity and  presenting  a  true  picture  of 
the  cost  of  campaigning  to  the  people  we 
represent. 


WE  MUST  STAND  WITH  OUR 
PRESIDENT  ON  PRINCIPLES 
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We  Must  Stand  With  Oitb  President 
ON  Principles 
Today  the  United  States  of  America  stands 
at  a  crossroads. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  a  declared  na- 
tional policy  to  bring  our  participation  in 
the  Vietnam  war  to  an  honorable  end  as 
swiftly  as  our  own  national  Interest  will 
permit. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  confronted  with 
organized  groups  which  have  propagandized 
United  States  citizens  to  join  In  a  general 
condemnation  of  our  participation  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

Their  protest  Is  negative  In  every  sense — 
simply  a  demand  upon  the  P*resident  of  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  all  troops  from 
Vietnam  in  pell  mell  fashion  without  regard 
to  reality,  practicality,  the  effect  on  our  own 
future  or  the  effect  on  mankind. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  must  look 
on  the  choice  presented  by  this  day  In  the 
hard  context  of  reality. 

It  Is  reality  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  was 
brought  to  its  present  state  by  conditions 
that  have  festered  for  nearly  two  decades. 

And  It  Is  reality  that  we  cannot  change 
that  history;  not  by  vtdshful  thinking,  by 
magic,  mirrors— or  by  cowetfdlce,  either. 

We  will  certainly  not  find  the  answer  to 
Vietnam  through  a  precipitated  retreat,  with 
all  the  bitter  heritage  that  any  retreat  brings. 
The  answer  will  only  come  from  a  positive 
program — a  cool  evaluation  of  what  the  Viet- 
namese can  do  for  themselves  and  what  their 
allies  must,  on  a  declining  scale,  do  to  bring 
them  to  the  point  where  they  can  stand  up 
against  the  threat  of  enslavement. 

This  Is  the  sound  of  the  drum  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  hears.  Marching  to  that  sound.  In 
nine  short  months  he  has  done  more  to  point 
the  United  States  undertaking  in  Vietnam 
toward  an  honorable  end  than  anybody  be- 
fore him. 

In  the  face  of  apathy  at  home  and  an 
enemy  who  really  does  not  want  peace,  the 
President  Is  standing  firm  on  the  principles 
that  have  made  the  United  States  of  America 
great. 

The  people  of  our  nation  should  stand  with 
him. 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  did  not  view  October  15  as  a 
day  of  opposition.  In  its  editorial  on  this 
day,  the  Post  Advocate  of  Alhambra, 
Calif.,  saw  October  15  as  a  day  to  urge 
support  for  our  President  in  his  efforts 
to  end  the  American  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. It  saw  this  day  as  a  day  of  decision 
for  the  American  people,  a  choice  be- 
tween the  reality  of  Vietnam  and  the 
fantasy.  I  feel  that  this  editorial  states 
with  particular  emphasis  the  actuality 
of  the  choices  facing  our  Nation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
call  this  editorial  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  with  the  hope  that  they  will 
all  join  in  supporting  President  Nixon 
In  his  endeavors  to  bring  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  to  an  honorable  conclusion: 


RIGHT  TO  MARCH 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
impressed  recently  by  some  thoughts 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar.  I  would 
like  to  share  these  thoughts  with  you. 
The  letter  was  written  by  Paul  E.  Boyce 
of  Memphis  and  follows  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks: 

Marchees  Reminded  of  How  Right  To 
March  Was  Won 

So  you  are  going  to  march  for  peace? 
That's  great  and  you  have  every  right  to  do 
so.  Please  remember  though  you  have  this 
wonderful  freedom  because  other  young 
marchers  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Vietnam  heard 
a  different  drum  and  marched  to  a  step  that 
their  conscience  also  dictated. 

As  you  march,  think  too  of  how  m&ny 
governments  besides  your  own  allow  those 
who  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  war  im- 
munity from  combat  duty.  Think  also  how 
Hanoi,  Havana,  Moscow  and  Peking  would 
react  If  you  even  privately  expressed  your 
criticism  of  their  "establishment."  much 
less  demonstrated  It  In  the  streets. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  some  of  us 
old  squares   understand  your   disgust   with 
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th«  rocking  chair  generals  both  in  and  out 
of  the  aerrlce  wllo  scream  "Oo  get  'em  boys" 
while  they  clip  t&elr  coupons.  We  understand 
because  we  heasd  the  same  noise  ourselves 
not  too  many  y4ars  ago. 

So  If  your  Judgment  and  conscience  tell 
you  to  be  agalnA  war.  you  be  just  that.  But 
please  don't  Just  be  half  against  war,  the 
United  States  half.  You  are  not  merely  ex- 
pressing dissent  and  conscience  when  you 
knowingly  or  unknowingly  Join  with  those 
who  bum  our  fliig,  fly  the  Viet  Cong  colors 
and  cheer  for  Cdmmunlst  leaders. 

If  you  are  catight  In  this  trap,  you  ue 
cursing  a  prlnclille  and  a  dream  of  a  govern- 
ment of.  by  and  for  the  people.  Imperfect 
as  it  is,  to  many  of  us  and  you,  too,  it  Is  still 
the  one  best  hope  of  mankind  and  we'd  like 
to  study  Its  suggested  replacement  before  we 
completely  do  a^y  with  It. 

I  Paul  K.  Botox. 


WE  CANT  LEAVE.  NOT  YET 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

Of    XAKTULND 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdav,  October  29,  1969 

'  Mr.  BEALL  o(  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Western  "Maryland  College  Is  located  in 
my  district  anci  as  was  the  custom,  fol- 
lowed the  leadl  of  a  number  of  other 
schools  in  holditig  a  number  of  meetings 
and  marches  on  October  15.  One  of  the 
young  men  attending  Western  Maryland, 
Robert  Chapman,  of  Frederick,  Md., 
served  in  our  atmed  services  in  Vietnam 
and  chose  to  spfak  out  during  the  mora- 
torium in  support  of  President  Nixon. 

This  took  no  $mall  courage  in  the  face 
of  the  emotionad  climate  that  seemed  to 
prevail  on  that  day.  I  am,  therefore,  sub- 
mitting a  copy  qf  his  rebuttal  to  the  pro- 
testers, entitled]  "We  Can't  Leave,  Not 
Yet,"  for  inclusibn  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record : 

[Prom  -.he  Obld  Bug,  Oct.  24, 1969] 
Wx  CanIt  Leavx.  Not  Yxt 
(By  9ob  Chapman) 
Durmg  the  Vl#tnam  Moratorium  of  last 
week    many    constructive    Issues    were    dis- 
cussed, but  several  points  were  brought  up 
that  did  a  great  injustice  to  both  the  men 
who  have  served  land  are   presently  serving 
there,  and  the  Soiytb  Vietnamese  people  as  a 
whole.  I  feel  It  iky  duty  to  see  that  these 
points  are  made  alear  largely  from  my  own 
personal  experience  with  these  p>eople. 

First.  I  bellevel  that  credit  should  be 
given  where  credljt  Is  due.  The  South  Viet- 
namese soldier  is  gaining  in  ability  and  con- 
fidence every  mointh.  Fighting  a  guerrilla 
war  with  out-of-4at€  weapons  Is  a  tremen- 
dous burden  for  a<iy  soldier  to  bear.  However, 
his  morale  is  Imptoving  with  bis  ability  and 
training  with  new  material  and  fighting  tech- 
niques. The  figures  for  desertion  of  ARVN 
forces  stated  at  the  Moratorium  are  ficti- 
tious. These  figure*  are  at  present  unavailable. 
Even  If  the  flg\irei  were  available,  I  feel  cer- 
tain they  would  come  nowhere  near  the 
117.759  Viet  Con^  and  Neath  Vietnamese 
Army  Regulars  w^o  have  come  over  to  our 
side  in  the  last  fitre  years  under  "Chu  Hoi" 
and  various  other*  open  t^ms  policies.  This 
does  not  even  Include  any  of  the  desertions 
of  Communist  forces  who  Just  left  their  vmlts 
never  to  return.  "Ehirty-six  thousand,  so  far 
In  1869  alone,  have  come  over  under  open 
arm's  policies.  Wtien  the  present  strength 
of  Viet  Cong  and  HVA  troops  Is  put  at  200,- 
000,  does  such   a  high  defection  rate  lead 
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one  to  believe  that  the  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  sincerely  believe  in  the  wv  they 
are  waging? 

The  Idea  of  a  "sterile  death"  is  a  label 
given  by  those  who  have  no  idea  of  what  it 
means  to  risk  his  life  to  defend  his  country- 
men. These  same  men  who  drop  bombs  on 
Communist  forces  have  helped  relocate  the 
homeless  of  Vietnam.  In  my  own  Squadron 
in  Vietnam  we  regularly  participated  In  help- 
ing the  local  orphanages  in  Hue.  We  insured 
that  each  child  had  his  own  bed,  that  there 
was  enough  food  so  that  none  would  be 
hungry,  and  we  made  siu*  that  these  chil- 
dren were  taxight  to  read  and  write.  These 
same  men  flew  helicopters  and  flghters  and 
performed  their  duty  not  with  an  inhuman 
detached  efllclency,  but  because  they  knew 
the  task  must  be  done  and  they  valued  the 
lives  of  their  covmtrymen  and  allies  more 
than  those  who  would  destroy  them  and 
Freedom  if  given  the  opportunity.  Whether 
or  not  we  are  morally  right  cannot  be  Judged 
by  us.  When  we  are  judged,  may  our  cause  be 
seen  as  Just;  I  think  it  will  be. 

Lastly,  I  believe  an  immediate  pull  out  of 
American  troops  woiild  result  In  a  terrible 
slaughter  of  Innocent  people.  The  fellows 
who  have  been  there  have  seen  the  terror 
with  which  the  Viet  Cong  rule.  We  also  feel 
that  the  ARVN  troops  may  not  be  militarily 
ready  to  handle  the  entire  burden  at  present. 
A  gradual  pull  out  Is  the  only  answer,  and 
that  is  taking  place  now.  It  must  be  done 
slowly  at  first,  but  as  the  ARVN's  take  up 
the  slack,  it  can  be  Increased.  Before  we 
resort  to  tagging  the  President  with  inappro- 
priate names  and  throwing  verbal  rocks  at 
him.  we  must  look  at  what  he  has  done  thus 
far.  Considering  the  circvunstancee,  I  think 
President  Nixon  has  come  a  long  way.  Maybe 
If  we  remain  patient  we  will  see  a  faster 
tempo,  after  all  has  he  really  been  given  a 
chance? 
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handouu,  or  pay  raises  for  overtime.  Thanks 
for  domg  your  Job  so  well  that  others  your 
age  may  be  free  to  do  their  "thing"  under 
peaceful  skies  here  at  home. 

TTianks  to  you  for  understanding  that  a 
promise  made  by  honorable  men  is  a  promise 
without  oompromise.  without  excxise,  a  prom- 
ise with  a  history  of  hard-won  freedom  to  be 
passed  on  with  pride  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Thanks,  Son,  for  learning  to  win— 
and  that  losing  can  become  habit  forming, 
llianks  for  learning  compassion  and  to  care 
about  others,  the  losers,  after  winning. 

Thanks,  for  volunteering  to  take  on  prob- 
lems bigger  than  yourself.  With  men  such  as 
you  on  guard  tonight,  even  the  dissenter  is 
free  to  set  fire  to  our  hardwon  symbol?  of 
liberty.  He  may,  in  time,  do  us,  who  do  not 
speak  up,  do  not  participate,  a  real  favor. 
He  may,  finally,  trigger  in  our  hearts  a  re- 
sponse which,  as  has  happened  so  many  times 
in  our  stormy  history  of  survival,  may  be  his 
complete  and  total  undoing. 

Americans  are,  my  Son,  the  "Great  Un- 
predlctables"  of  all  the  Earth's  people.  We  are 
the  "proud  mongrels"  of  today's  hyphen- 
ated-to-pieces  world  society.  Thank  God,  oiir 
national  bloodstream  runs  with  the  best  and 
the  worst  of  all  races.  .  .  .  because,  within 
that  bloodstream  surges  the  one  predominant 
element  basic  to  every  man,  a  desire  to  stand 
big,  stand  proud,  to  stay  free  I 

To  you.  Sir,  and  to  every  Airman,  Soldier, 
Sailor,  Marine,  Seabee  and  Coast  Guards- 
man, from  an  old,  but  never  too  old,  Ameri- 
can who  knows  from  experience  why  you're 
there.  .  .  .  humbly,  sincerely  .  .  .  "Thanlc 
you!" — Dad. 


THE  SILENT  GOOD 


THE  TRUE   SPIRIT  OP  OUR 
NATIONAL  PURPOSE 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OP   NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  29.  1969 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  time 
of  searching  questions  about  our  coim- 
try's  involvement  in  Vietnam,  as  in  other 
instances  throughout  our  country's  his- 
tory in  conflict  situations,  there  are 
moments  of  poignant  reflection  which 
seem  to  clear  the  clouds  of  doubt  away 
and  express  so  vividly  the  true  spirit  of 
our  national  purpose. 

It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  this  week 
to  experience  such  a  moment  when  I  re- 
ceived from  one  of  my  constituents  a 
copy  of  a  letter  written  by  a  New  Mexico 
father  to  his  son  stationed  with  an  Air 
Force  unit  supporting  troops  in  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  share  these  vivid  thoughts 
with  all  of  my  colleagues  and  with  our 
fellow  citizens  as  part  of  this  great  Na- 
tion's record : 

Mt  Dbab  Son:  First,  before  I  forget,  for 
short-memory  seems  to  be  such  an  integral 
part  of  the  "American  way"  .  .  .  my  heart- 
felt "Thanks!"  to  you  and  to  the  men  who 
work  for  you  and  to  the  men  for  whom  you 
work  every  day  In  your  line-of-duty  assign- 
ments. Our  thanks  to  all  of  you  for  working 
those  long  hours,  seven  days  a  week.  Your 
Mother  and  I  thank  you  for  having  a  sense 
of  purpose  in  your  work,  a  sense  bigger  than 
self.  Our  thanks  for  being  proud  enough  of 
yourself,  as  a  man,  to  give  only  your  best  to 
your   Job    without    promise    of   soft    living, 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  of  youth  unrest,  it  is  like  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  to  know  that  some  young 
men  are  dedicating  their  time  and  energy 
to  helping  those  less  privileged.  I  some- 
times wonder  if  the  silent  good  are  not 
the  world's  greatest  hope.  By  the  "si- 
lent good,"  I  mean  those  who  pass  their 
lives  in  silent,  often  unrecognized,  but 
persistent  efforts  to  help  fellow  humans 
and  make  this  a  better,  kindlier  world 
for  all. 

One  such  person  is  Mike  Meadows  of 
Colton.  Calif.,  a  flfth-grade  teacher  at 
Woodrow  Wilson  Elementary  School  and 
a  1967  graduate  of  California  Polytechnic 
College  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  who  is  or- 
ganizing parents  and  citizens  to  help  his 
youngsters  have  a  midget  football  team. 

This  is  not  the  first  of  his  efforts  in 
the  area  of  helping  those  who  most  bene- 
fit from  it.  Mike  assisted  some  300 
children  through  "Operation  Summer- 
time." 

Students  in  grades  one  through  six 
attended  cultural  enrichment  classes  6 
hours  a  day,  5  days  a  week  during  their 
summer  vacations.  At  the  close  of  tlie 
"Operation,"  these  young  people  made 
their  own  costumes  and  put  on  a  show 
for  their  parents  and  the  public  in  the 
San  Bernardino  High  School  auditorium. 
Norton  Air  Force  Base  hosted  these  chil- 
dren giving  them  a  chance  to  visit  the 
huge  hangars  and  see  the  missiles  and 
planes. 
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Mike  said  that: 

The  idea  of  the  program  was  to  take 
youngsters  from  low-income  families  and  try 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  associate 
with  all  socio-economic  groups  at  school. 

A  recent  "Mexlcsoi  Potluck"  dinner 
raised  some  $300  toward  the  $2,000 
needed  for  buying  the  uniforms  and 
equipment  for  the  midget  football  team. 
Hometown  citizens  and  businessmen  are 
contributing  to  the  fund. 

When  Mike  recently  married,  the  wed- 
ding and  reception  were  held  in  the  mu- 
nicipal park  so  his  students  and  their 
families  would  be  able  to  participate  in 
the  ceremonies  and  receptlcwi  hosted  by 
relatives,  friends,  and  students. 

I  take  real  pleasure  in  commending 
this  young  man  in  his  efforts  and  draw 
attention  to  other  young  people  to  what 
can  be  done  when  the  spirit  is  there. 
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CALENDAR  FISCAL  YEAR 


REPUBLIC  OP  CHINA 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent 58th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Republic  of  China  is  worthy  of 
recognition  for  the  great  leadership  this 
Republic  is  providing  those  people  of 
Asia  who  desire  freedom  from  tyranny 
and  a  return  to  normalcy  on  the  main- 
land of  China.  On  this  occasion.  Presi- 
dent Chiang  Kai-shek,  leader  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  speaking  before  a 
National  Day  rally  including  some  1,200 
leaders  of  the  Chinese  overseas  commu- 
nities from  all  parts  of  the  world  dedi- 
cated to  a  return  to  mainland  China 
stated: 

The  day  of  National  recovery  is  drawing 
near.  We  should  strengthen  solidarity  and 
strive  toward  the  goal  of  national  salva- 
tion. We  shall  continue  and  intensify  this 
struggle.  Whatever  else  may  happen  in  the 
world,  our  determined  confidence  In  main- 
land recovery  and  the  liberation  of  our 
compatriots  can  never  be  shaken. 

It  has  been  exactly  20  years  since  the 
Republic  of  China  was  forced  by  the 
Commimists  to  leave  the  mainland  and 
establish  itself  on  the  offshore  island 
of  Taiwan.  Since  that  time,  the  record 
of  the  Republic  of  China  has  been  one 
of  near  miracles.  The  agricultural  eco- 
nomy has  been  developed  to  a  fantastic 
level,  and  through  U.S.  aid,  Taiwan  has 
become  industrialized. 

U.S.  private  Investments  on  the  is- 
land now  exceed  $250,000,000.  The  Re- 
public of  China  on  Taiwan  is  now  an 
exporting  nation  with  a  favorable  ba- 
lance of  payments.  Its  military  establish- 
ment with  its  600,000  soldiers  is  rated 
as  one  of  the  best  in  the  western 
Pacific. 

The  Republic  of  China  is  not  reaping 
the  harvest  for  itself  alone.  In  1968, 
the  Chinese  on  Taiwan  helped  some  18 
African  nations  in  agricultural  develop- 
ment projects  teaching  the  Africans  the 
lessons  they  learned  so  well.  In  many 
respects,  the  Republic  of  China  has 
proven  to  be  a  true  friend  of  freedom 
and  a  real  embarrassment  to  Mao's 
China. 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF    MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
spoken  many  times  on  the  waste  and 
inefQciency  which  has  been  caused  by 
the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  complete 
its  business  on  a  timely  basis  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  I  have 
also  pointed  out  that  the  complexities 
of  our  present  Federal  Government  re- 
quire considerably  more  study  than  was 
the  case  when  the  Congress  oould  com- 
plete its  business  and  adjourn  within  6 
months.  We  are  in  a  new  era  where  the 
Federal  Government  pervades  in  some 
way  every  part  of  our  national  life. 

In  one  of  my  previous  statements  be- 
fore this  body  I  outlined  retisons  why 
the  present  fiscal  year  raises  the  overall 
level  of  governmental  spending,  deprives 
the  poor  of  effective  and  efQcient  pro- 
grams, delays  cooperative  Federal  pro- 
grams by  as  much  as  a  year  and  casts 
doubt  on  the  credibility  of  governmental 
statistics.  Now  I  note  an  editorial  in  the 
October  25  issue  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal  which  outlines  this  all-pervasive 
problem  from  the  Defense  D^>artment 
point  of  view.  I  present  this  editorial  now 
for  your  consideration: 

Merge  the  Fiscal  and  Calendar  Years 
(By  James  D.  Heesman) 

Now  we're  finally  down  to  the  nitty-gritty. 
After  months  of  spectacular  parliamentary 
thrashing  about.  House  and  Senate  Con- 
ferees are  getting  set  to  wind  up  the  great 
debate  of  FY  1970  on  the  pending  Defense 
procurement  authorization  bill. 

There's  already  general  agreement  (in  the 
authorization  bill  at  least — ^there  is  likely  to 
be  a  renewed  fight  when  the  appropriations 
bill  comes  up  for  debate)  on  such  major  sys- 
tems as  ABM,  AMSA,  CVAN-69,  etc.  Agree- 
ment still  has  not  been  reached,  however, 
on  such  items  as  the  billion  dollar  ship  add- 
on inserted  into  the  House  bill  by  Armed 
Services  Committee  Chairman  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  (D-SC) ,  the  Heavy  Lift  Helicopter, 
the  AWACS,  and  other  such  incidentals. 

There's  much  more  at  stake  In  the  021.3- 
bUlion  measure  (give  or  take  a  billion,  as  the 
boys  in  the  back  room  at  the  Budget  Bureau 
are  wont  to  say)  than  the  weapons  systems 
themselves. 

One  big  thing  at  stake,  for  example,  is  the 
common  sense  of  the  Congress,  which  must 
recognize,  sooner  or  later  ( preferably  sooner ) 
that  it  cannot  indefinitely  continue  the  pres- 
ent financially  irresponsible  system  of  de- 
laying action  on  appropriations  bUls  until 
weU  into  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  funds 
appropriated  are  to  be  used.  (With  debate  on 
the  Defense  authorization  bill  not  likely  to 
wind  up  prior  to  the  end  of  this  month,  for 
example,  it  likely  will  be  half  past  November 
before  the  FY  70  Defense  ap^propriatlons  bill 
is  passed  by  both  hovises  and  goes  to  the 
White  House  fOT  the  President's  signature — 
and  this  Is  only  if  there  are  no  major  tieups 
on  the  funds  measure  such  as  bedevilled  the 
authorization  request.) 

The  system  is  ridiculous.  Agency  admin- 
istrators are  almost  half  way  through  the 
fiscal  year  before  they  know  how  much 
money  they'll  have  to  spend  during  the  year. 
Programs  are  delayed — long  leadtlme  items 
on  a  new  carrier,  for  example,  can't  be  or- 
dered with  any  assurance  that  money  to  pay 
for  same  will  be  available  when  the  bUls  fall 
due. 

The  system  Is  also  wasteful.  If  an  ongoing 
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program  Is  cancelled  late  in  the  fiscal  year, 
there's  no  way  to  recover  the  money  already 
spent.  If  funding  !(»-  t<  program  is  reduced, 
rather  than  cut  altogether,  the  entire  reduc- 
tion must  be  absorbed  within  a  six  or  seven 
months  period,  rather  than  spread  over  the 
entire  fiscal  year.  "It's  a  lot  like  being  forced 
to  go  on  a  two-week  crash  diet  to  lose  IS 
pounds,"  one  Pentagon  budget  analyst  told 
The  Journsd,  "but  not  being  able  to  start  the 
diet  until  Saturday  of  the  first  week." 

(Another  analogy  that  appeals  to  our  do- 
mesticated ears  is  that  of  the  husband  half- 
way through  the  week's  shopping  before  his 
wife  presents  blm  the  shopping  list  and  the 
grocery  money — husbands  everywhere  will 
know  what  we  mean.) 

It  is  palpably  a  poor  way  to  run  a  railroad, 
much  less  the  greatest  country  in  the  world. 
No  sensible  Congressman  (the  phrase  is  not 
necessarily  redundant)  would  run  his  own 
household  in  this  manner. 

We  would  not  advocate  that  future  legis- 
lative debates  on  the  Defense  procurement 
authorization  and  appropriations  bills  be 
cut  short  to  satisfy  the  arbitrary  1  July  dead- 
line marking  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year.  We 
think,  in  fact,  the  sessions  are  likely  to  get 
longer  instead  of  shorter.  And,  despite  the 
buffeting  the  military  has  received  this  past 
year  from  some  of  less-than-objectlve  critics, 
we  think  this  will  be  a  good  thing — the  more 
the  Congress  and  the  public  in  general  know 
about  and  are  Involved  in  defense  aCalrs, 
the  better  we  say. 

But  If  the  legislators  cant  change  them- 
selves, they  can  change  the  system.  What 
Congress  must  do — quickly,  in  our  opinion — 
is  to  scrap  the  fiscal  year  concept  and  put 
approp«-latlons  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  with 
the  proposed  budget  plan  being  submitted 
by  the  executive  branch  to  Congress  a  full 
year  in  advance.  Instead  of  six  months,  as 
is  now  the  case. 

Under  such  a  system  (which  has  been  sug- 
gested earlier  by  others — we  merely  second 
the  motion) ,  the  President  would  submit  his 
fiscal /calendar  year  1971  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress in  January  1970,  for  example,  and  Con- 
gress would  debate,  amend,  and  finally  ap- 
prove the  budget  by  October  or  November 
1970.  Agency  beads  thus  still  would  have 
one  or  two  months  of  orderly  planning  time 
left  before  the  new  budget  year  starts. 

It  Is  never  easy  to  get  action  on  any  pro- 
fkosal — no  matter  how  sensible  or  how  meri- 
torious— which  requires  our  legislators  to 
overcome  their  own  inertia.  But  this  is  an 
Idea  whose  time  has  come. 

We  submit  that  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  mxist  act,  and  act  quickly,  to  re- 
store order  to  the  presently  chaotic  appro- 
priations process. 


BIG  TEN  SHOULD  WAIVE  PROHIBI- 
TION—SEND BUCKEYES  TO  ROSE 
BOWL  DURING  lOOTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OP  COLLEGIATE  FOOTBALL 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  risk  of 
alienating  some  of  my  colleagues,  who 
might  be  backers  of  other  Big  Ten  uni- 
versities, I  believe  the  league  should 
waive  its  prohibition  agsdnst  a  team's 
consecutive  pjarticlpatlon  In  the  Rose 
Bowl,  and  permit  the  1969  Ohio  State 
Buckeyes  to  go  to  the  grandaddy  of  all 
bowl  games,  should  they  win  the  Big 
Ten  title  again  this  year. 

I  believe  It  would  be  unfortunate  to 
deprive  the  Nation's  football  fans  of 
the  privilege  of  watching  Coach  Woody 
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Hayes'  team  during  the  annual  bowl 
games,  In  this,  ihe  100th  anniversary  of 
collegiate  footbill. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  review  the  Buckeyes'  rec- 
ord, so  far: 

Ohio  state  63,  Tfezas  Christian  0. 
Ohio  State  41,  V^aehlngton  14. 
Ohio  State  54,  Michigan  State  21. 
Ohio  State  34,  Minnesota  7. 
Ohio  State  41,  qilnols  0. 


HCX>SIER  JOUjlNALIST  VIEWS  MOR- 
ATORIUM    With     alarm     but 

NOTES    IT    l|S    NOTHING   NEW 

HON.  EArL  F.  LANDGREBE 

CiF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai/.  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Frank 
A.  White  of  Injianapolis  is  one  of  the 
most  respected  felder  statesmen  of  Indi- 
ana joumalisri.  His  column,  "The 
Hoosier  Day,"  is  printed  in  many  news- 
papers, throughout  Indiana,  including 
seyeral,in  my  ovn  district,  and  his  opin- 
ions are  read  and  quoted  by  a  vast,  richly 
deserved  audience. 

In  a  recent  column,  which  I  have 
clipped  from  one  of  the  many  papers  that 
carry  his  columfis,  the  Monticello  Daily 
Herald-Journal  pf  October  20,  1969,  Mr. 
White  has  some  [wise  things  to  say  about 
the  recent  day  of  infamy  we  know  as  the 
Vietnam  moratorium. 

One  word  of  jadvice  from  Mr.  White 
that  I  pass  on  |to  all  my  colleagues  is 
this:  Before  hafetily  calling  for  a  uni- 
lateral surrendar  in  Vietnam,  consider 
the  consequences.  Are  you  who  supported 
the  moratorium  willing  to  accept  the  en- 
slavement cf  millions  of  Vietnamese  by 
Communist  tyranny,  the  enslavement  of 
a  nation  that  trusted  our  Nation's  word? 
Are  you  willing!  to  mock  the  supreme 
sacrifice  of  40.00p  young  Americans  who 
died  for  the  freedom  of  the  Vietnamese 
people?  If  these jconsequences  cause  you 
no  anguish,  then,  by  all  means,  support 
the  moratorium's  goals.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  value  freedom,  then  support 
our  Nation's  efforts  to  defend  it. 

To  those  who  I  see  the  moratorium  as 
the  wave  of  the  future,  I  would  also  rec- 
ommend carefullreading  of  Mr.  White's 
column.  His  perspective  on  history  shows 
that  the  moratoi|ium  is  nothing  new.  but 
is  merely  a  rehaph  of  the  old  isolation- 
ism of  other  yeaiis — the  isolationism  that 
led  to  the  rise  of  Adolf  Hitler. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ai  this  point,  I  am  insert- 
ing into  the  RicoRD  the  text  of  Mr. 
White's  column:  1 

The  Poosier  Day 

(By  Frink  A.  White) 

We  cannot   bell(  ve  thinking  Readers  can 

rejoice   with   Hand,    the    Communist    party 

and  our*Ylpple8  oi^er  the  way  the  Vietnam 

Moratorium  all  bu  ;  paralyzed  our  Nation. 

More  appropriately  this  shameful  affair 
should  have  been  a  day  of  national  shame 
and  mourning  .  .  .  mourning  for  40.000  of  the 
bravest  and  best  cf  American  youths.  They 
were  killed  In  Vietcjam  and  more  than  250,000 
maimed. 
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These  youths,  cream  of  the  crop,  wanted  to 
live  and  we  know  from  having  been  with 
Jungle  fighters.  Yet,  they  had  to  die  in  a 
politically  bungled  "no  win"  war.  One  would 
be  naive  Indeed  to  believe  other  than  our 
Nation,  most  military  powerful  in  the  world, 
has  lost  the  war,  against  a  fifth  rate  nation 
or  worse.  It  was  lost  through  politics  and 
fear. 

On  campuses  of  Indiana  colleges  commu- 
nist oriented  Mark  Rudd,  Jerry  Rubin, 
Rhennle  Davis  of  the  "Conspiracy"  group  on 
trial  in  Chicago  became  men  of  the  hour  by 
addressing  the  students. 

One  hundred  students  on  I.TJ.  campus 
marched  In  a  premoratflrium  demonstration, 
singing:  "Ho  Chl  Minh,  The  Viet  Cong  are 
going  to  win."  What  does  winning  by  the 
communist  Viet  Cong  entail? 

Consider  Asia  of  which  Vietnam  Is  a  door- 
way, has  2/3  of  the  population  of  the  world. 
It  is  an  enormous  land  mass,  with  untold 
natural  resources.  It  lies  astride  of  the  world 
waterways.  Turning  Asia  over  to  the  commu- 
nists committed  to  our  destruction  well  may 
decide  whether  our  children  and  children's 
children  are  free  or  communist  slaves. 

We  dare  say  we  belonged  In  Vietnam.  We 
went  into  that  war  to  guarantee  that  South 
Vietnam  a  small  nation  had  the  right  of  self- 
determination  as  It  should  have. 

In  connection  with  the  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium hysteria,  with  bitterness  we  look  back 
on  history  of  our  times.  We  heard  the  phony 
World  War  One  slogan  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy. 

Washington  echoed  then  as  now,  with  the 
cry  of  get  the  boys  home.  We  lost  the  peace. 
We  recall  front  covers  of  national  magazines 
In  color  picturing  hospitalized  legless  vet- 
erans with  a  caption  "Sucker." 

Then  and  now  the  hue  and  cry  was  to  de- 
stroy our  military.  Our  professional  military 
had  saved  us  from  enslavement  by  Hitler.  To- 
day It  had  the  proud  achievement  of  making 
it  possible  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon. 

The  Eisenhowers,  Pattons  and  MacArthurs 
are  vanquished  in  this  mad  thrust  at  our 
military,  with  exposures  of  a  few  crooks  of 
an  honorable  profession.  A  Cuban  communist 
MIG  lands  undetected  next  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Air  Force  1  in  Florida. 

The  Soviets  have  a  space  platform  In  orbit 
that; can  drop  hydrogen  bombs  anyplace  in 
the  world.  The  Soviets  exploded  a  5  Megaton 
nuclear  bomb  more  powerful  than  any  we 
have.  The  Soviet  is  building  hundreds  of 
Polaris  type  submarines  that  could  destroy 
all  big  American  cities.  Awake  America.  The 
hour  is  late. 

Is  anyone  stupid  enough  to  be  puzzled  by 
the  Viet  Cong  deadlock  in  Paris  negotiations? 
Our  bombing  stopped  a  year  ago.  The  Viet 
Cong  is  getting  everything  it  hoped. 

The  President  is  undercut  In  his  Parts 
negotiations  by  the  clamor  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  the  country  to  bug  out  In  Vietnam. 
The  "peace  at  any  price"  advocates  In  Wash- 
ington are  falling  over  each  other  to  get  on 
the  bandwagon  of  isolationism.  Yes,  1970  and 
1972  are  election  years.  The  prevailing  wind 
is  isolationist. 

We  are  ashamed  that  names  of  some  of 
Indiana's  delegation  in  Congress  have  ap- 
peared prominently  in  the  endorsement  of 
the  Vietnam  Moratorium. 

It  is  frightening  to  contemplate  what  will 
happen  to  a  future  America  with  a  small  mi- 
nority of  students,  draft  card  burners,  com- 
munists, anarchists  and  their  dupes  crippling 
our  defenses.  Louis  Johnson,  a  popular  past 
National  Commander  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, as  Defense  Secretary  disarmed  us.  Then 
came  Pearl  Harbor  and  his  glamor  evaporated 
before  anger  of  the  populace.  History  can  re- 
peat, often  does. 

"To  allow  government  policy  to  be  made 
in  the  streets  would  destroy  the  democrat 
processes"  and  Invite  anarchy. 
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GEORGE  WYTHE,  THE  FATHER  OF 
AMERICAN  JURISPRUDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  Members'  attention  to  an 
outstanding  speech  made  recently  by  our 
colleague,  Hon.  Thomas  N.  Dowotng,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Capitol  Hill  chapter  of 
the  Federal  Bar  Association: 

George  Wythe,  Father  or  American 

JtTRISPRUDENCE 

(By  Hon.  Thomas  N.  Downing) 
Using  the  timetable  of  world  history  as  a 
guideline,  the  United  States  has  had  to  date 
only  a  short  life  as  a  nation.  Yet  in  her  al- 
most 200  years  of  existence  she  has  been 
blessed  by  J,he  dedication  of  numbers  of  na- 
tive sons  and  daughters  who  devoted  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  their  own  lives  to  her  service. 

As  a  Virginian  I  take  what  I  hope  is  a 
pardonable  measure  of  pride  in  the  accom- 
plishments of  certain  of  "our  boys."  Wa.sh- 
ington,  Jefferson,  Henry,  Mason,  Marshall. 
Madison  and  Monroe  are  comparatively  well 
known.  They  have  not  suffered  any  lack  of 
press  coverage  despite  the  fact  that  their 
years  of  great  service  were  approximately 
two  centuries  ago. 

Of  all  of  the  eminent  Virginians  of  the 
pre-Revolutlonary,  Revolutionary,  and  post- 
Revolutionary  period,  however,  George  Wythe 
is  especially  entitled  to  recognition.  His  ac- 
complishments and  particularly  his  Influence 
were  strongly  effective  in  our  quest  for  lib- 
erty. Regrettably  he  left  no  descendants. 
Unfortunately,  few  of  his  papers  survive. 
To  date  he  has  had  no  Biographer.  He  lives 
only  In  scattered,  brief  writings  of  a  few 
contemporaries.  He  is.  however,  enshrined 
in  the  character  of  the  nation  which  he  en- 
dowed. 

Being  a  native  like  he  was  of  the  lower 
tip  of  the  Peninsula  between  James  and 
York  Rivers,  and  serving  from  that  section 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  he  did  in  the  Continental 
Congress.  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  talk 
about  George  Wythe  and  the  impact  that  he 
has  had  on  our  lives  today. 

George  Wythe  was  born  on  the  family  es- 
tate known  as  "Chestervllle"  in  what  was 
then  Elizabeth  City  County.  Virginia.  The 
house  survived  until  it  was  destroyed  by  flre 
in  1910.  The  land  is  now  part  of  Langley 
Air  Force  Base. 

The  year  of  his  birth  was  1726.  The  actual 
date  has  been  lost  in  history. 

The  old  law  of  primogeniture  decreed  that 
the  estate  of  Thomas  Wythe,  the  father, 
would  pass  to  his  elder  son  Thomas.  Mar- 
garet Walker  Wythe,  an  educated  woman  her- 
self, determined  early  In  George's  life  that 
her  younger  son  must  be  prepared  to  make 
his  place  in  the  world.  She  gave  him  the 
benefits  of  her  learning.  As  has  been  the 
case  with  many  men,  it  was  at  the  knee  of 
his  blessed  mother  that  he  gained  his  basic 
education.  She  taught  him  to  read  and  write 
and  gave  him  his  foundation  in  mathemat- 
ics, latin  and  greek.  It  was  from  this  begin- 
ning that  at  the  age  of  14  he  entered  William 
and  Mary. 

This  was  followed  by  valuable  apprentice- 
ships in  the  law  offices  of  Stephen  Dewey 
(his  uncle  by  marriage)  !n  Prince  George 
County  and  Benjamin  Waller  in  Williams- 
burg. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Caroline 
Courthouse  February  13,  1746,  and  was  asso- 
ciated in  practice  with  John  Lewis.  In  De- 
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cember  of  the  following  year  he  married 
John's  sister  Ann.  She  died  less  than  a  year 
later  and.  unfortunately,  there  was  no  Issue. 

The  courts  In  those  days  arranged  their 
schedules  so  that  attorneys  could  practice 
in  one  county  after  another,  and  Wythe  was 
soon  licensed  to  plead  in  county  after  county. 
He  pursued  a  most  active  and  productive 
career  at  the  bar. 

On  January  21,  1754,  due  to  absence  In 
England  of  Peyton  Randolph,  Wythe  was 
commissioned  as  Attorney  General  of  the 
colony  and  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Vice  Ad- 
miralty of  Virginia.  Even  though  we  do  not 
know  his  actual  birth  date,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  he  had  not  reached  his  28th 
birthday.  Virginia  has  had  no  other  Attorney 
General  at  such  a  tender  age  before  or  since. 

The  elder  Wythe  had  died  when  George 
was  three  years  old.  In  1755  his  brother 
Thomas  who  had  inherited  the  estate  passed 
on,  and  George  Wythe  suddenly  foimd  him- 
self a  substantial  landowner  in  Elizabeth 
City  County.  He  made  Williamsburg  the  seat 
of  his  practice,  married  Elizabeth  Taliaferro, 
and  moved  into  the  fine  brick  home  which  is 
known  today  at  the  Wythe  House.  The  house 
was  devised  to  Wythe  by  his  father-in-law. 

George  Wythe  served  in  the  House  oi 
Burgesses,  was  Clerk  of  the  House,  was  a 
Member  of  the  Continental  Congress  and 
the  first  Virginian  to  sign  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  honor  of  being  the 
first  to  sign  gives  some  Indication  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fel- 
low delegates;  especially  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  they  included  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  author  of  the  document,  and  Richard 
Henry  Lee  who  moved  its  adoption. 

Subsequently  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Delegates,  one  of  the  two  prime  codlfiers 
of  the  laws  of  Virginia,  a  member  of  the 
three-Judge  high  court  of  chancery,  for  ten 
years  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  finally  the  sole 
chancellor  of  Virginia. 

He  served  as  one  of  Virginia's  delegates  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1787  and 
was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
He  doubtless  would  have  been  a  signer  of  the 
Constitution  had  the  fatal  illness  of  his  vrtfe 
not  forced  his  return  to  Williamsburg.  Their 
only  child  prevlovisly  had  died  in   infancy. 

It  is  not  possible  today  to  give  proper  at- 
tention to  all  of  the  accomplishments  of 
George  Wythe.  It  is  important,  I  feel,  that 
we  spend  a  few  moments  on  a  significant 
few  of  them. 

As  a  landowner  in  Elizabeth  City  County 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Court  of  Gentle- 
men Justices.  These  were  not  the  simple 
magistrates  of  later  years.  They  were  the 
leaders  of  the  respective  counties.  Washing- 
ton and  Mason  were  Justices  in  Fairfax 
County.  So  was  Jefferson  in  Albemarle;  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee  in  Westmoreland;  and  Ed- 
mund Pendleton  in  Caroline. 

It  was  in  this  capacity  that  Wythe  pre- 
sided over  the  session  of  the  Elizabeth  City 
County  Court  when  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thomas 
Warrington  brought  forward  his  claim  in 
one  of  the  parson's  cases.  You  will  doubt- 
less recall  that  Patrick  Henry  pleaded  against 
the  clergy  In  Hanover  County  in  the  most 
celebrated  case  of  its  kind.  The  Hanover  Court 
found  for  the  minister,  but  granted  him 
only  one  penny  in  damages.  The  Elizabeth 
City  County  case  has  escaped  significant  no- 
tice; yet  the  court  with  Justice  Wythe  pre- 
siding found  against  Mr.  Warrington. 

His  most  far-reaching  Judicial  opinion  was 
delivered  in  1782  in  Caton  vs.  Commonwealth 
when  he  held  that  a  court  could  tuido  an  act 
of  a  legislative  body.  It  Is  most  interesting 
to  note  that  among  those  who  had  gathered 
in  the  courtroom  to  hear  him  read  his 
opinion  was  a  young  Richmond  attorney 
named  John  Marshall  who  21  years  later  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  would  de- 
liver a  similar  opinion  in  the  more  celebrated 
case  of  Marbury  vs.  Madison. 
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When  Virginians  sat  In  convention  to  rat- 
ify the  Constitution  of  1787,  it  wa«  George 
Wythe  who' presided  over  all  of  the  debates 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
His  leadership  is  credited  with  providing  the 
slim  majority  by  which  Virginia  ratification 
was  gained.  This  is  considered  the  most  sig- 
nificant action  by  any  state.  Without  it, 
union  would  have  been  impossible. 

As  a  leading  figure  in  the  colonial  capital 
of  Williamsburg,  in  1762  George  Wythe  per- 
mitted a  19-year  old  redhead  from  the  hill 
country  surrounding  Charlottesville,  re- 
cently graduated  from  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  to  come  into  his  home  to  read 
law.  This  was  young  Tom  Jefferson  who  in 
later  years  would  say,  "Mr.  Wythe  continued 
to  be  my  favorite  and  beloved  mentor  in 
youth  and  my  most  affectionate  friend 
through  life.  In  1767  he  led  me  into  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  at  the  bar  of  the  general 
court,  at  which  I  continued  'til  the  Revolu- 
tion shut  up  the  courts  of  Justice." 

This  was  not  a  one-sided  friendship. 
Wythe  remained  devoted  to  Jefferson 
throughout  his  life.  When  he  drew  his  will 
in  1803,  Jefferson  was  President  and  his  for- 
mer teacher  willed  him  his  library  and  "phil- 
osophical apparatus."  expressing  a  hope  that 
they  might  be  worthy  of  Inclusion  in  Jeffer- 
son's holdings. 

In  1779  Governor  Jefferson  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary.  Having  reaped  the  bene- 
fits of  his  law  education  under  Wythe,  it  was 
only  natural  that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
board  Jefferson  successfully  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  chair  of  Taw  and  police 
as  part  of  a  reorganization  of  the  curricu- 
lum. Wythe  was  immediately  elected  to  fill 
the  chair,  making  him  the  first  professor  of 
law  at  an  institution  of  higher  learning  in 
America.  Only  Sir  William  Blackstone.  who 
filled  the  vinerlan  chair  of  law  at  Oxford, 
preceded  him  in  the  EJnglish-spe.iking  world. 

Jefferson  was  by  no  means  the  only  prom- 
inent Virginian  who  had  studied  in  Wythe's 
home.  Both  James  Monroe  and  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, the  latter  our  first  attorney  general 
and  later  secretary  of  state,  had  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  training. 

His  students  at  the  college  included  many 
who  would  become  Members  of  Congress, 
governors,  and  high-ranking  Judges.  Chief 
among  them  was  a  young  Virginian  who  had 
served  as  a  Captain  in  Washington's  Army. 
His  name  was  John  Marshall,  and  the  six 
weeks  that  he  attended  F>rofessor  Wythe's 
lectures  In  1779  were  the  beglnrUng  of  his 
legal  education.  Marshall's  law  notes,  which 
still  exist,  give  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
Importance  of  Wythe's  teaching. 

Wythe  undoubtedly  considered  teaching 
his  main  purpose  in  life.  During  his  tenure 
at  William  and  Mary  he  wrote  his  good 
friend,  John  Adams,  referring  to  Williams- 
burg as  the  place  "where  I  have  again  set- 
tled, assisting,  as  Professor  of  Law  and  Police 
in  the  urUverslty  there,  to  form  such  char- 
acters as  may  be  fit  to  succeed  those  which 
have  been  ornamental  and  useful  in  the 
national  councils  of  America." 

Even  then  the  teaching  of  the  master  was 
not  limited  to  the  classroom.  Littleton  Waller 
Tazewell,  later  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Senator,  and  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, lived  vfith  Wythe  and  began  study  in 
his  home  as  a  mere  boy  of  ten.  This  was  most 
appropriate.  Benjamin  Waller,  one  of  Wythe's 
early  teachers,  was  Tazewell's  grandfather. 

Jefferson's  reorganization  at  William  and 
Mary  had  eliminated  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  supplanting  them  with  modem 
foreign  languages.  Wythe  obviously  disap- 
proved, knowing  by  personal  experience  the 
value  of  the  classics  to  anyone  who  sought 
a  career  at  the  bar.  He  was  considered  Vir- 
ginia's foremost  classical  scholar  of  his  day, 
so  he  decided  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  at 
his  home,  and  advertised  his  classes  In  th'e 
newspaper. 
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Among  his  students  was  Peter  Carr,  Jef- 
ferson's nephew.  When  Jefferson  was  serving 
as  Ambassador  to  France,  Wythe  wrote  him 
that  young  Carr,  while  enrolled  at  William 
and  Mary,  was  "learning  French  and  Spanish 
languages,  and  with  me  he  reads  Aeschylus 
and  Horace  one  day,  and  Herodotus  and 
Cicero's  orations  the  next." 

Education  under  Wythe  was  certainly  not 
restricted  to  lectures  and  reading.  He  held 
moot  courts,  participation  In  which  was  re- 
quired of  all  those  who  were  reading  law. 
The  Capital  of  Virginia  having  moved  to 
Richmond,  the  old  colonial  capital  building 
was  left  vacant.  Wythe  put  it  to  good  use, 
holding  mock  assemblies  In  which  he  gave 
practical  lessons  in  debate  and  parliamentary 
procedure,  thus  equipping  his  students  for 
careers  in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  nation. 

Discipline  was  Spartan.  If  you  studied  with 
Wythe,  you  started  work  at  5:30  in  the 
morning  and  your  attention  was  devoted  to 
the  physical  sciences  and  religion  until  8:00. 
After  a  breakfast  break  the  study  of  law  was 
pursued  until  noon.  The  afternoons  were 
devoted  to  history,  and  according  to  Jefferson 
from  "dark  to  bedtime  belles  letters,  criti- 
cism, rhetoric  and  oratory."  This  was  the 
discipline  whlcli  made  men  great.  College 
and  university  curricula  today  represent  at 
the  very  least  a  radical  departure.  This  de- 
parture is  perhaps  significant  in  the  faUure 
of  the  United  Stntes  to  produce  in  recent 
years  state-smen  who  might  compare  favor- 
ably with  Jefferson.  Monroe.  Marshall,  and 
the  others. 

After  ten  years  with  William  and  Mary, 
Wythe's  Judicial  duties  took  him  to  Rich- 
mond. His  influence  nevertheless  was  still 
present  at  the  college.  In  1771  St.  George 
Tucker  had  come  from  Bermuda  to  William 
and  Mary  to  begin  his  education.  It  had  al- 
ready been  decided  that  after  his  undergrad- 
uate days  he  would  go  to  Oxford  to  study 
law  and  had  already  been  entered  there  at 
the  Inner  Temple.  A  year  after  his  arrival  In 
Williamsburg,  however,  he  wrote  his  father 
In  Bermuda,  requesting  permission  to  re- 
main in  Virginia  for  his  law  education,  feel- 
ing studies  with  George  Wythe  would  be  more 
beneficial  to  his  career.  Paternal  permission 
was  quick,  and  Tucker  followed  the  route 
taken  by  Jefferson.  After  Wythe  left  William 
and  Mary,  Tufker  succeeded  him  as  the  sec- 
ond Professor  of  Law  and  Police.  Like  Wythe 
he  went  on  to  a  great  career  on  the  bench. 

Wythe's  teaching  continued  in  Richmond. 
He  engaged  a  16-year  old  lad  named  Henry 
Clay  as  a  clerk.  For  the  next  five  years  Clay 
attended  him  frequently,  took  his  dictation 
and  wrote  the  reports  of  all  of  Wythe's  cases 
in  the  court  and  then  departed  for  Kentucky 
to  pursue  his  own  career. 

Almost  50  years  later,  reflecting  upon  his 
own  service  which  had  seen  him  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  one  of  the  five  foremost  United 
States  Senators  of  all  time.  Clay  wrote.  "I 
conclude  it  by  an  acknowledgment,  de- 
manded of  me  alike  by  Justice  and  feelings  of 
gratitude,  that  to  no  man  was  I  more  in- 
debted, by  his  instructions,  his  advice,  and 
his  example,  for  the  little  intellectual  im- 
provement which  I  made  .  .  ." 

These  are  by  no  means  all  who  benefitted 
from  the  knowledge  of  George  Wythe  and 
his  desire  to  transmit  that  knowledge  to 
younger  men.  Many,  many  studied  with  him 
and  countless  others  who  spent  no  period  of 
formal  training  under  his  tutelage  gained  Im- 
measurably from  their  daily  association  with 
him.  He  was  not  only  one  of  our  founding 
fathers  himself:  he  was  indeed  father  to  so 
many  of  our  founding  fathers. 

When  one  considers  Wythe's  own  contri- 
butions to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
his  momentous  legal  opinions,  they  rate  as 
sufficient  accomplishment  for  any  man  of 
any  age.  He  was,  however,  above  everything 
else   a   teacher   of    young    men.    When    one 
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oonalden  Jeffenon's  authorship  of  the  Dec- 
UraUon  and  of  the  Virginia  Statutes  for 
RellgloiH  PreeclMn,  Marshall's  far-r«achln« 
opinions  as  Chl*f  Justice,  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, Clay's  ooatrlbutlons  to  the  Mlssourt 
Compromise  anf  the  Compromise  of  1860, 
and  Tucker's  flr*  American  edition  of  Black- 
stone,  it  become*  obvious  that  Wythe's  Influ- 
ence was  more  tmarkable  than  he  probably 
ever  dreamed.  Many  disciples  through  the 
years  have  followed  In  his  footsteps:  yet  It  Is 
doubtful  whethet'  any  has  been  able  to  match 
his  stride. 

Oeorge  Wythe  loved  to  learn.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  In  his  Slst  year,  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  master  yat  another  language;  he  was 
studying  Hebrew  with  a  rabbi  in  Richmond. 
And  Wythe,  like  so  many  men  who  have  no 
sons  of  their  ow*.  loved  young  men.  To  him 
the  two  of  them,  learning  and  young  men, 
were  perfect  companions  ajxd  he  spent  most 
of  his  life  Introttuclng  the  latter  to  the  for- 
mer Had  It  not  been  for  his  Interest  In  young 
men  and  for  his  desire  to  see  them  learn,  one 
Is  Inclined  to  «oubt  whether  the  names 
which  we  recognize  quite  readily  as  the  key- 
stones of  our  government  would  be  recog- 
nized at  all.  It  Is  decidedly  worth  remember- 
ing that  the  alutnnl  of  Wythe's  law  classes 
Include  two  Presidents  of  the  Dnlted  States, 
our  greatest  Chief  Justice,  our  first  and  three 
subsequent  Secretaries  of  State,  and  our  first 
and  one  additional  Attorney  General. 

Of  ererything  that  has  been  and  could  be 
said  aboot  G«org#  Wythe,  JefTerson  made  the 
great  summaUon^  "He  was  the  honor  of  his 
own  and  model  of  future  times." 
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HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NKW    RAMP8HIXX 

IN  THE  HOUs4  OF  KEPRKSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29.  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  dlffl- 
cxilt  to  understand  why  there  should  con- 
tinue to  be  foot-dragging  in  the  Congress 
and  outright  opposition  in  parts  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  on 
the  matter  of  legislative  provision  for  or- 
derly flow  of  Imports  Into  the  American 
marketplace.  Thp  Orderly  Marketing  Act 
of  1969  (H.R.  f33)  provides  a  flexible 
justment  by  the  U.S. 
sanded  trade  and  gives 
if  air  share  of  the  growth 
_  -  m  "US.  market  but  no 
more.  They  are  Itaklng  more  than  their 
fair  share  today  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  working  man  and  woman. 

Representatives  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts with  either  shoe  or  textile  prob- 
lems in  this  field  should  join  forces  in 
discharging  thi$  legislation  from  the 
committee  that  has  it  under  considera- 
tion and  which  jhas  steadfastly  refused 
to  report  it.  If  tliey  do  join  forces  there 
will  be  more  tlian  a  majority  of  the 
House  which  is  a  sufttcient  number. 

Illustrative  of  the  shoe  problem  is  the 
following  report  on  U.S.  footwear  im- 
ports from  the  Foreign  Trade  Committee 
of  the  National  Footwear  Manufacturers 
Association,  covering  the  period  of  Jan- 
uary to  August  1P69: 

U.S.  PooTWXAX  Ii^posTs,  Januaht-Auoxtst 
1969 

August  Imports  of  leather  and  vinyl  foot- 
wear totaling  13.9  million  pairs  were  nearly 
15  and  a  half  peicent  ahead  of  last  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Leather  and  vinyl  imports  were  38.9%  of  an 
estimated  domestic  output  of  48.0  mlUlon 
pairs.  Shipments  from  Japan  and  Italy,  In 
ezoeas  of  nearly  .7  million  pairs  each  over 
la«t  August,  accounted  for  most  of  the  gains 
In  men's  and  women's  leather  and  vinyl 
footwear. 

To-date  Imports  of  leather  and  vinyl  foot- 
wear of  139  1  million  pairs  have  Increased 
to  nearly  14%  ahead  of  last  year.  Average 
value  per  pair  (f.o.b.)  increased  by  16.7%  to 
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•2.06  per  pair.  Shipments  from  foreign 
ports  were  36%  of  domestic  output,  esti- 
mated at  390.8  million  pairs  and  26%  of  new 
supply    (domestic   output  plus  imports) , 

August  gains  of  23%  for  Spain  and  7% 
for  Taiwan  indicate  a  softening  of  pace 
Italy's  increase  of  24%  Indicates  her  grip 
continues  strong  In  the  market  place.  Japan's 
Increase  of  13%  over  last  August  has  moved 
her  another  notch  closer  to  last  year's  rec- 
ord. Details  are  shown  below: 


January-August 


Shoss  and  slippsn  (lealhtr  and  vinyl) 


1969  pairs 
(thousands) 


1968  pairs 
(thousands) 


Percent 

change,  pairs, 

19^^ 


Percent  share  of  total 


1969 


1968 


From: 

J»l»«'' 45.212.4 

'•*'r M,329.3 

fP*'" 14,513.5 

Francs 2  144  2 

China  T.  (Taiwan) I..'."".'!."  17;457;o 

Other  countries 15,425.5 

Total  pairs 139.062.0 


45, 770. 9 

-1.2 

32.5 

37.4 

42,361.3 

+4.6 

31.9 

34  7 

8, 948. 3 

+62.2 

10.4 

7  3 

2.210.4 

-3.0 

1.5 

1  8 

10,149.3 

+72.0 

12.6 

8  3 

12.812.6 

+20.4 

11.1 

10.5 

122.252.7 


+13.8 


100.0 


100.0 


TOTAL  IMPORTS  OF  OVER-THE-FOOT  FOOTWEAR 


Type  of  footwear 


190, 

pairs 

(thousands) 


Pansnt 
change, 

August 
1969- 

August 


8  months,  1969 


Pairs  Value 

1968  (thousands)  (thousands) 


Average 

value 

per  pair 


Percentchange.  1969  1968 


Pairs 


Dollar 
value 


Leather  and  vinyl,  total 13.238.8 

Leather  excluding  slippers 6,227.3 

Men's,  vouths',  boys' 2.  111.  0 

Women  s,  misses' 3,654.7 

Children's,  infants' 181.6 

Moccasins gj  4 

Other  leather  (induding  work 

andathlede) 21JL6 

Slippws 44.6 

Vinylsupported  uppers 6,996.9 

Men's  and  boys' 797.3 

Women's  and  misses' 5,454.2 

Children's  and  infants' 551. 0 

Softsoles l  164.4 

Other  nonrubber  types,  total 652.8 

Wood 8J.9 

Fabricuppers 468.9 

Other,  not  elsewhere  specified...  95. 0 

Nonrubber  footwear,  total 13, 891  7 

Rubber-soled  fabric  uppers 3.252!o 

Grand  total,  all  types 17,143.7 


+13.9     134,438.6    $282,248.2 


K.10 


+13.0 


+31.3 


+20.3 


,628.1      231.543.9 


3.33 


+15.4 


+32.3 


+15.7 

20.480.8 

84,466.0 

4.12 

+29.1 

+42  0 

+27.4 

43.238.3 

132.723.7 

3.07 

+6.8 

+25  8 

-a  8 

4.086.8 

6,338.3 

1.55 

+94.2 

+115. 1 

+3ai 

450.9 

547.0 

1.21 

-2.5 

-r9. 1 

-9.7         1,371.3         7.468.9 


5.45 


-2.1 


+  13.6 


-.4 
+8.9 


224.3 
64.586.2 


443.1 
50,261.2 


1.98 
.78 


+3.2 
+10.5 


-6.5 
+27.5 


+31.7 
+7.0 
-2.5 

+28.3 


6,608.6 

50,989.9 

5,7511 

1,234.6 


7,465.0 

38,243.5 

3.918.8 

633.8 


1.13 
.75 
.68 
.51 


+22.1 
+6.9 

+35.4 
+13.7 


+40.8 
+24.0 
+42.8 
+17.3 


+55.1         4,643.4         4.677.0 


1.01 


+41.2 


+87.6 


+391.2 
+25.0 

+245.  5 
+15.4 
-119 


662.7 

3,435.3 

545.4 

139.082.0 

30, 773.  0 


1.578.7 

2.477.1 

621.2 

286.925.1 

23.028.1 


2.38 

.62 

1.14 

2.06 

.75 


+271.9 
+22.2 
+82.8 
+13.8 
-11.0 


+300.6 
+33.2 

+160.0 
+32.0 
+  10.3 


+8.7      169.855.0      309.953.2 


1.82 


+8.3 


+30.1 


Note; 


.^-    a  ''•'■''*  TO,"?*  *'*'*  "P  '*''•  '"  fo<"«l'''t  Figures  do  not  include  Imports  of  waterproof  rubber  footwear  zories  and  sliooer 
socks.  Rubber-solW  fabric  upper  footwear  includes  non-American  selling  price  types.  '«>»w«ar.  loriei,  ano  supper 

vnn?^I,m,'.r1V 'r?K  ''?«<^«»f  "*»"<;'»««''[•"  Association  estimates  from  census  raw  data.  For  further  detailed  information,  address 
your  inquiries  to  the  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  Association,  room  302,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10O17. 


CRIME— SOMETHING  MUST  BE 
DONE 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF   NSW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  October  29.  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
specter  of  violent  crime  haunts  all  ur- 
ban citizens  as  never  before.  In  Brook- 
lyn, the  small  shopkeeper  has  often  had 
to  alter  his  business  life  to  lessen  dan- 
gers posed  by  holdup  artists.  Once  tran- 
quil neighborhoods  are  invaded  by  nar- 
cotics addicts  seeking  cash  or  merchan- 
dise to  fence  for  drugs.  New  York  City 
Police  Department  statistics  reveal  a 
growing  menace. 

In  August  1969,  crimes  against  per- 


sons and  property  totaled  42,454.  Crimes 
against  the  person  increased  4.2  percent 
in  August.  Our  police  recorded  increases 
in  five  of  seven  major  categories,  includ- 
ing murder,  nonnegligent  manslaughter, 
forcible  rape,  robbery,  aggravated  as- 
sault, and  motor  vehicle  theft.  For  the 
8-month  period  ending  August  31,  1969. 
the  crime  index  rose  2.7  percent. 

New  York  City  possesses  the  best  po- 
lice department  in  the  land.  Such  in- 
creases cannot  be  laid  at  its  door.  Yet 
physical  danger  mounts  to  the  average 
New  Yorker,  and  it  is  inhibiting  and 
deleting  from  the  overall  quality  of  their 
daily  lives.  We  can  and  must  do  some- 
thing about  this  situation,  and  solutions 
are  available. 

More  police  who  are  better  paid,  more 
visible,  better  educated,  and  on  the 
.streets  is  a  major  solution.  You  cannot 
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patrol  the  city  through  a  car  windshield. 
To  make  a  law  enforcement  officer's  life 
more  worth  while  and  motivated  can.  and 
should  be.  a  prime  goal  of  every  urban 
jurisdiction. 

The  social  causes  of  criminal  behavior 
are  well  known,  yet  we  are  placing  less 
emphasis  on  curing  or  preventing  them 
than  ever  before.  Slums  spread  while  we 
spend  money  on  war  rather  than  hous- 
ing. Urban  recreation  areas  are  losing 
ground  compared  to  what  we  are  allot- 
ting to  weapons.  Instead  of  better  tran- 
sit in  the  cities,  we  allocate  vast  sums 
to  the  SST.  Drug  education  programs 
take  a  poor  second  place  to  subsidies  for 
rich  farmers.  Our  educational  plant  is 
deteriorating  before  oiu-  eyes.  Libraries 
and  hospitals  are  being  deferred.  All  of 
these  can  be  factors  in  reducing  breed- 
ing grounds  for  criminals. 

Causes  or  crime  are  by  and  large 
known  to  all  of  us.  Elementary  knowledge 
of  this  area  can  produce  significant  solu- 
tions, particularly  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tion, both  on  the  part  of  the  aversige 
citizen  and  the  felon.  These  avenues  are 
not  being  explored,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  prison  reform.  If  we  instituted 
more  measurable  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams within  our  institutions,  numbers 
of  repeaters  or  recidivists  could  be  low- 
ered appreciably,  with  an  attendant  gain 
by  all  society.  Why  must  we  place  such 
reform  last  on  society's  list  of  priorities, 
when  it  costs  us  so  much  to  ignore  it? 

Better  lighting  of  all  city  streets  Is  a 
goal  easily  within  reach  of  almost  every 
urban  jurisdiction.  Criminals  do  not  op- 
erate too  effectively  in  such  well -lit  en- 
vironments. Here  again,  costs  are  mini- 
mal compared  to  consequences  suffered 
by  inattention.  New  equipment  for  law- 
enforcement  ofBcers  would  be  a  major 
aid.  Today  criminals  too  often  operate 
with  f  £u*  better  technical  equipment  than 
those  charged  with  preventing  their  acti- 
vities. Why  should  our  police  not  have 
flrst-class  equipment? 

The  drug  problem  is  corroding  the  very 
foundations  of  our  society,  and  I  con- 
sider it  the  greatest  internal  menace  fac- 
ing America  today.  Yet  instead  of  attack- 
ing it  in  the  schools,  on  the  streets,  and 
at  its  source,  we  are  ignoring  it.  Yet,  to 
the  people  on  the  streets  and  doing  busi- 
ness, the  addict  and  his  habit  are  a  grow- 
ing and  omnipresent  terror  which  in- 
hibits their  daily  routine  and  pursuit  of 
a  decent  life.  We  must  mount  a  nation- 
wide series  of  programs  aimed  at  chok- 
ing it  off.  This  must  be  done,  aiming  at 
such  poison  peddlers  domestically  and 
abroad.  I  believe  this  to  be  so  important 
that  I  shall  address  myself  to  it  in  a  sep- 
arate message  entirely. 

There  is  still  another  area  where  im- 
mediate reform  is  swiftly  available.  I  re- 
fer to  gim  control  specifically,  because 
recently  the  Senate  voted  to  repeal  cer- 
tain hard-won  provisions  of  existing  gim 
control  legislation. 

During  the  1968  congressional  gun  con- 
trol debate,  the  Justice  Department  re- 
leased statistics  showing  States  with 
strict  gun  control  laws  and  lower  murder 
rates  than  those  without: 
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Overall  murder  rate 

Percent  of 

per  100.000 

murders  by  - 

firearms 

1966 

1968 

strong  gun  law 
states: 

Pennsylvania 

43.2 

3.2 

4.0 

New  Jersey 

38.6 

3.5 

5.1 

New  York 

31.8 

4.8 

6.5 

Massachuaetb... 

35.5 

2.4 

3.5 

Rhode  Island.... 

24.0 

1.4 

2.4 

Weak  gun  law  States: 

Arizona 

66.4 

6.1 

6.3 

Nevada 

66.9 

10.6 

5.5 

Texas 

68.7 

9.1 

lae 

Mississippi 

70.9 

9.7 

9.9 

Louisiana 

62.0 

9.9 

9.5 

In  New  Jersey,  with  strict  control,  in  22 
months  authorities  approved  94,221 
we^X>n  permits.  Simultaneously,  crimi- 
nal records  appeared  in  7  percent  of  all 
applications;  1,659  were  denied.  In  1 
year  in  California,  police  checks  of  deal- 
er purchases  thwarted  more  than  800 
illegal  buyers.  Six  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  were  ex-convicts. 

Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower's  National 
Commission  on  Causes  and  Prevention 
of  Violence  connects  firearms  availability 
and  violent  crime,  especially  handgims. 
Firearms  are  virtually  the  only  weapons 
used  to  kill  pwlice  officers.  From  1960  to 
1967,  411  officers  were  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty.  Gims  were  used  in  96  percent  of 
such  fatal  attacks.  Of  nine  assassination 
attempts  on  American  Presidents  find 
candidates,  all  involved  firearms. 

The  average  citizen  and  small  busi- 
nessman lives  in  fear  of  a  criminal  with 
a  gun  for  good  reason.  In  1968.  23  per- 
cent of  all  aggravated  assaults  were  com- 
mitted with  guns,  opposed  to  13  percent 
in  1963.  Two  out  of  every  three  armed 
robberies  are  committed  with  giins. 

Dr.  Elsenhower's  Commission  called 
for  Federal-State  cooperation  to  remove 
24  million  handguns  in  private  hands 
from  circulation.  Tight  restrictive  licens- 
ing is  essential,  yet  the  President  op- 
p>oses  further  gun-control  legislaticm. 
There  are  now  90  million  firearms  in 
America.  Of  60  million  households,  at 
least  half  own  one  weapon.  Firearms 
purchases  this  year  will  be  quadruple 
those  in  1965. 

Hunters  have  their  rights,  but  at  last 
report  no  one  was  stalking  deer  with 
22-,  32-,  38-,  and  45-caliber  revolvers. 
Now  even  the  weak  controls  enacted 
after  the  terrible  spate  of  assassinations 
are  under  attack.  Dealers  now  must  re- 
cord names  and  addresses  of  ammunition 
buyers.  Yet  the  Senate  recently  repealed 
registration  requirements  on  rifle  and 
shotgun  anamunition,  coming  close  to  re- 
pealing them  on  22-caUber  rimfire  car- 
tridges, which  accounted  for  37  percent 
of  all  handgim  miurders  last  year.  Under 
the  recent  Senate  action,  ammunition 
used  to  kill  President  Kennedy,  Dr. 
King,  and  Medgar  Evers  can  agsdn  be 
sold  over  the  counter  with  no  questions 
or  registration.  Does  anyone  therefore 
wonder  why  our  streets  are  unsafe  and 
crime  rates  soar? 

Our  cities  and  suburbs  cannot  toler- 
ate a  situation  which  allows  axxs  limatic, 
juvenile,  or  criminal  to  piu'chase  deadly 
weapons  and  ammunition  with  impu- 
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nlty.  TlRht  gim  laws  in  one  jurisdiction 
are  negated  by  loose  ones  elsewhere.  To 
buy  said  possess  is  to  eventually  use. 

Nor  can  we  give  credence  to  illogical 
blatherlngs  of  the  professional  gun  lobby 
cowering  behind  the  Constitution  in 
order  to  defeat  or  water  down  essential 
national  legislation. 

There  were  4.500  murders  committed 
in  the  United  States  in  1967  with  am- 
munition, which,  under  the  recent  Senate 
amendment,  no  longer  would  need  to 
have  its  sale  recorded  by  dealers.  In 
the  name  of  sport,  we  are  legalizing 
murder  in  our  cities.  We  are  encourag- 
ing other  invisible  riflemen  similar  to 
those  who  murdered  President  Kennedy, 
Dr.  King,  and  Mr.  Evers. 


YOUTH  IN  POLITICS— A  NEW 
CHAPTER 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OP    New    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29.  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
young  people  of  America  have  always 
been  in  the  forefront  of  movements  for 
social  and  poUtical  change,  but  in  recent 
years  their  activities  have  been  given 
more  attention  and  notoriety  than  ever 
before.  Politicians  at  every  level  have 
learned — sometimes  painfully — that  to- 
day's young  people  are  not  only  informed 
and  concerned,  but  prepared  to  actively 
involve  themselves  in  the  political  system 
to  accomplish  their  goals.  Unfortunately, 
a  few  have  insisted  on  destroying  the 
system  and  their  efforts  have,  to  some 
extent  tarnished  and  prejudiced  the  work 
of  the  majority. 

One  yoimg  man  who  has  taken  some 
dramatic  steps  to  point  out  the  need  for 
changes  within  our  political  system  is  a 
constituent  of  mine,  14-year-old  George 
C.  Whipple  m,  who  is  campaigning  for 
the  office  of  supervisor  of  the  town  of 
Kent  in  Putnam  County. 

Under  the  law,  George's  name  may  not 
appear  on  the  ballot  in  next  week's  elec- 
tion, and  even  should  this  write-in  cam- 
paign prove  successful,  he  could  not 
serve.  Nevertheless,  his  activities  during 
the  past  2  months  have  served  to  focus 
attention  on  a  nimiber  of  issues  of  vital 
concern  to  the  citizens  of  Kent,  and  he 
has  demonstrated  a  genuine  awareness 
of  the  need  for  government  to  be  respon- 
sive to  all  points  of  view  within  our 
society. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Life 
magazine  this  week  gave  prominent  cov- 
erage to  Whipple  and  his  campaign.  I 
know  these  articles  will  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues  and  I  present  them  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record  : 

LxT's  Win  This  Onx  roR  thr  Wkipper 

The  youth  movement  Is  out  of  hand  in  the 
town  of  Kent,  N.T.,  60  miles  north  of  New 
York  City.  There  George  the  Third,  as  young 
Mr.  George  C.  Whipple  m  sometimes  calls 
himself,  la  campaigning  for  supervisor.  It  Is 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  only  time  the  board- 
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Ing  school  he  (oes  to  will  let  him  off.  Hla 
campaign  team,  a  bell-bottomed,  beaded, 
mixed  bag  of  12-  to  le-year-olds,  has  assem- 
bled a  caravan  of  10  parent-driven  cars  for 
a  motorcade  through  the  town. 

The  very  Ide^  Is  hopeless,  of  course;  a 
write-in  camp>a%n  by  a  14-year-old  against 
two  major-part^  candidates.  Whip,  or  Whlp- 
per — as  the  Third  Is  more  commonly 
known — manages  to  appear  quite  serious 
about  It  all.  He  has  been  at  It.  off  and  on, 
for  four  months 

Election  laws  )n  age  requirements  prevent 
him  from  being  listed  on  the  ballot  or  even 
serving  should  lie  win  on  a  write-in.  Never- 
theless. Whlpper  has  spent  $500  he  earned 
himself  on  the  campaign.  Is  he  serious? 
What  is  he  trying  to  accomplish? 

Whlpper  has  j  iven  some  thought  to  those 
questions.  "The  voting  age  should  be  low- 
ered to  18."  he  says.  "Young  people  are  a 
real  political  power  now,  and  are  old  enough 
to  vote  and  be  fleeted.  A  mature  electorate 
isn't  going  to  ele:t  a  3-year-old!" 

As  the  cars  hoi  ik  their  way  through  a  hous- 
ing development  two  loudspeakers  on  top  of 
the  Whlpples'  old  blue  Mercedes  (they  also 
have  a  newer  cn^am  one)  bark  out  George's 
plea  for  write-in  votes.  Occasionally  someone 
apF>ears  from  be  lind  a  glass-and-alumlnum 
storm  door,  bewildered  but  amused.  Whlpper 
Jumps  from  the  tar,  brushing  the  hair  out  of 
his  eyes,_and  Introduces  himself.  He  is  earnest 
as  he  asks  for  thflr  votes. 

In  {he  supermarket  parking  lot  a  few 
housewives  ask  fcim  why  he  is  running.  His 
answer  is  ready:  f'Not  all  the  youth  in  Amer- 
ica today  are  rioting."  he  says.  'Some  of 
us  want  to  worla  peacefully  within  the  sys- 
tem." The  motners  smile  indulgently  and 
pat  him  on  the  shoulder  and  wish  him  luck. 
Not  everyone  in  town  is  as  tolerant  of  the 
campaign.  Some  think  Whipple's  parents  are 
spoiling  him  by  jletting  him  play  this  game. 
He's  going  to  be  crushed  when  he  loses." 
Others  are  angrf  because  they  think  he  is 
making  a  Joke  |of  serious  town  problems. 
Their  language  Suggests  the  gulf  between 
themselves  and  "'the  rich  people  up  on  Gipsy 
Trail."  where  thej  Whlpples  live.  A  local  editor 
vows:  "He  Isn't  going  to  indulge  himself 
on  the  pages  of  pur  paper !•'  Over  the  loud- 
speaker. Whip  isjheard  to  say:  "A  lot  of  the 
problems  in  Kent  are  youth-oriented:  police, 
education  and  recreation.  We  should  be  al- 
lowed to  help  politicians  solve  them." 

The  motorcade  swings  through  another 
development  and  the  kids  Jump  out  of  the 
cars  to  stuff  mailboxes.  Then  suddenly  the 
parents  are  tired  of  bonking  their  horns. 
Whlpper's  voice  j  Is  cracking,  the  kids  are 
getting  a  bit  silly.  Besides,  everyone  Is  starved 
They  head  for  home,  where  piles  of  sand- 
wiches are  waltlni  f. 
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A  14-Year-Old 

visor;   School 

CAP   Effort 

(By 

Kent,  NY.— When 
supervisor  is  heU 
dldate    least    Ilk 
Whipple  III.  Oh, 
Just  that  he's  14  j 

"But,"  he  hastdns 
It  comes  time  to 
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schools,  recreation,  police  protection,  even 
dope.  Taxes  are  high  largely  because  of  young 
people." 

The  chances  that  a  plurality  of  Kent  voters 
agree  and  will  vote  for  George  are  exceed- 
ingly slim.  For  one  thing,  he's  not  on  the 
ballot:  for  another,  it  would  be  illegal  for 
him  to  take  ofBce.  He  had  collected  about 
half  the  signatures  he  needed  to  get  on  the 
ballot  when  someone  pointed  out  that  New 
York  State  says  you  have  to  be  old  enough 
to  vote  to  be  old   enough   to  hold   office. 

CmNG   PRECEDENTS 

This  didn't  bother  Whlpper  He  decided  to 
go  for  a  write-in  campaign. 

But  there  are  other  problems.  He  can't 
drive,  which  means  that  his  mother  or  an 
older  teen-ager  must  chauffeur  him  around 
the  hustings.  Moreover,  he  has  been  able 
to  spend  almost  no  time  on  the  hustings 
because  he's  a  freshman  at  a  preparatory 
school  80  miles  from  home  that  won't  let 
him  out  to  campaign. 

Actually,  the  Choate  School,  In  Welllng- 
ford.  Conn.,  did  unbend  a  bit.  It  gave  George 
48  hours,  the  weekend  of  Oct.  11  and  12,  to 
race  home  and  run  for  oflBce.  There  was  time 
for  a  motorcade,  some  meetings  and  a  cock- 
tall  party  at  which  the  candidate  couldn't 
drink.  "We  usually  don't  give  them  any  week- 
ends, "  says  a  Choate  official,  "but  then,  we've 
never  had  a  freshman  run  for  office  before." 
The  Whlpper  shrugs.  "William  McKlnley  ran 
from  his  front  porch,"  he  says,  "and  Michael 
Curley  ran  from  Jail,  and  they  both  won." 

George's  opponents  are  the  Incumbent, 
George  Krauss,  who's  running  on  the  Repub- 
lican and  Conservative  tickets,  and  Democrat 
Frank  Barbarlta,  a  real  estate  man  and 
former  Putnam  County  Democratic  chair- 
man. Neither  admits  to  taking  the  boy  seri- 
ously. However.  Mr.  Barbarlta  has  made  a 
point  of  promising  to  give  special  attention 
to  youth  problems,  and  Mr.  Krauss  agrees 
that  George  could  pull  Important  votes.  "It's 
going  to  be  a  close  one,"  he  says,  "and  a 
couple  of  hundred  votes  could  be  vital." 

Will  Whlpper  Whipple  get  that  many  write- 
in  votes?  "At  first.  I  would  have  been  sur- 
prised if  he  got  two  votes,"  his  father  says. 
"Now  I  hear  people  saying  200  or  400.  I 
wouldn't  dare  to  guess." 

A     TELEVISION     APPEARANCE 

The  two  regular  candidates  are  running 
traditional  campaigns,  with  plenty  of  news- 
paper coverage,  colorful  posters  on  Route  52 
through  town  and  speeches  before  local 
groups.  Young  George  hasn't  had  time  for 
the  rubber  chicken  circuit.  But  before  the 
school  term  started  he  did  manage  to  appear 
on  network  television  on  NBC's  Tonight 
Show. 

"The  kid's  father  Is  a  big-shot  advertising 
man  in  the  city,"  says  a  local  newspaper  edi- 
tor, "and  he's  putting  the  boy  up  to  this." 
"Not  true,  "  says  George  C.  Whipple  Jr..  a  vice 
president  at  Benton  &  Bowles.  "I'm  very 
proud  of  what  he's  doing,  but  he's  doing  it  all 
by  himself."  The  elder  Whipple  does  admit 
that  a  few  family  friends  and  associates  have 
helped.  One  Is  Ted  Allegrettl,  an  experienced 
political  campaign  organizer  who  worked  for 
George  Romney  and  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  "He's 
the  only  adult  on  my  team,"  insists  young 
George. 

The  Whlpples  are  members  of  the  Gipsy 
Trail  Club,  a  private  residential  community 
and  social  club  in  Kent.  There  is  consider- 
able feeling  among  other  Kent  citizens,  who 
Include  many  retired  New  York  City  em- 
ployes, that  the  Gipsy  Trail  people  are  un- 
concerned about  rising  taxes  and  other  in- 
flationary pressures  that  beset  the  less  af- 
fluent. 

"My  dad's  taxes  are  high,  too,"  says  Whlp- 
per. "and  I  don't  see  either  of  the  other  can- 
didates offering  a  solution."  His  solution: 
"New  industry,  particularly  corporate  head- 
quarters. The  new  highways  coming  through 
here  will  halve  the  driving  time  to  New  York, 
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making  this  an  ideal  place  for  firms  to 
locate." 

While  some  people  question  Whlpper's  sin- 
cerity in  running,  no  one  can  doubt  his  en- 
thusiasm for  politics,  "I  swung  a  solid  LBJ 
fourth  grade  over  to  Goldwater  with  one 
speech,"  he  boasts. 

Like  most  political  candidates,  the  slight, 
fashionably  long-haired  Whipple  boys  big^ 
gest  problem  Is  money.  "I  made  $300  working 
for  a  mail-order  house  lost  summer."  he  says, 
"but  that's  all  gone." 

He  had  hoped  that  the  appearance  on  the 
Tonight  Show  with  Johnny  Carson  would 
net  some  cash  from  viewers,  and  it  did— 
about  $30.  Unfortunately,  there  are  two 
Kents  in  New  York,  and  only  the  other  one 
has  a  post  office.  The  Whlpples'  post  office 
is  the  town  of  Carmel.  As  It  happens,  the 
other  Kent  has  a  supervisor  named  Whip- 
ple— Manley  Whipple — and  he  got  a  few  of 
the  dollars  from  Carson  viewers.  He  sent 
them  along  to  Whlpper  with  his  best  wishes 

Young  George  sent  out  several  campaign 
literature  mailings,  and  his  aides  spread 
Whipple  buttons  and  bumper  stickers  around 
Kent  before  the  money  ran  out.  "He's  got 
another  letter  going  out,  asking  for  money." 
his  mother.  JoeAnn,  a  petite  brunette,  says. 
"I'd  like  to  help  him,"  she  adds,  "but  I'm  no 
Rose  Kennedy." 

Young  George  readily  admits  he'd  be  in- 
eligible to  take  office  if  elected.  "We'd  h.ive 
to  go  to  court  on  that,"  he  says.  "After  all, 
if  I  can't  ser\'e,  it's  a  denial  of  the  rights 
of  the  people  who  voted  for  me." 


READING  MATERIALS   FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  29.  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ohio  system  of  public  libraries  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  extensive  in  the  Na- 
tion. A  lesser  known  but  very  worthwhile 
service  provided  by  many  Ohio  libraries 
is  the  furnishing  of  special  reading  and 
information  materials  for  handicapped 
persons. 

Mrs.  Claudine  Smith,  editor  for  the 
State  Librarj'  of  Ohio,  has  written  an 
excellent  article  in  the  O'^tober  1969 
issue  of  the  Wonderful  World  of  Ohio 
magazine  that  describes  the  efforts  made 
in  Ohio,  to  insure  that  library  materials 
are  made  available  to  the  handicapped.  I 
offer  the  article  for  insertion  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Special  Library  Services  for  Ohioan's 

Special  Needs 

(By  Mrs.  Claudine  Smith) 

"Let's  go  to  the  library!"  is  often  heard 
In  Ohio,  and  library  visitors  carry  home  some 
70  million  books  a  year  for  their  reading  en- 
joyment. Ohio's  libraries  are  among  the 
most-used  in  the  nation,  and  they  are  popu- 
lar with  people  of  all  ages,  from  pre-school 
children  to  senior  citizens. 

But  thousands  of  Ohloans  can't  pet  to  the 
library — so  the  library  goes  to  them.  Ohio 
librarians  have  pioneered  ways  of  taking  col- 
lections of  books  to  people  who  need  them 
but  are  unable  to  get  to  the  library.  First, 
horse-drawn  wagons  and  then  bookmobiles 
carried  books  to  people  in  neighborhoods  and 
rural  areas  remote  from  libraries.  Librarians 
took  books  to  settlement  houses  and  adult 
education  centers,  rest  homes  and  hospitals, 
where  they  were  needed. 

The  needs  that  reading  satisfies  for  the 
average  person  are  every  bit  as  real  for  the 
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handicapped.  This  group,  too,  needs  library 
service — as  children  to  l>ecome  acquainted 
with  the  world:  as  students  In  school;  as 
adults  learning  a  trade  or  profession;  to 
get  InformaUon,  to  fill  leisure,  to  grow;  and, 
above  all,  as  people,  to  "push  back"  the  four 
walls  which  often  bound  the  limits  of  their 
existence. 

Now,  libraries  have  special  materials  and 
services  for  the  thousands  of  Ohloans  who 
are  blind,  physically  handicapped,  home- 
bound  or  hospitalized.  They  encourage  read- 
ers to  use  regular  library  services  if  they 
can,  but  to  make  use  of  special  materials 
where  necessary.  Important  differences  arise 
from  the  need  to  compensate  for  physical 
handicaps,  and  "getting  the  right  book  In 
the  right  format"  to  these  readers  offers  F>er- 
sonal  and  rewarding  relationships. 

Technology  has  produced  wonders  to  help. 
Talking  book  machines,  recordings,  tapes, 
mechanical  page  turners,  bed  specs  and 
prism  lens  glasses  are  now  available.  The  lat- 
ter are  a  great  comfort  to  bed  patients:  they 
serve  as  "periscopes"  by  angling  the  vision 
for  reclined  reading.  Books  come  in  braille. 
In  large  types,  on  records  (talking  books  and 
niagazinrs  recorded  on  unbreakable  micro- 
groove  records)  and  tapes.  The  most  popular 
and  widely  used  of  the  special  materials  are 
the  talking  book  machine  and  talking  books. 
The  talking  book  machine  is  a  specially  de- 
.=lgned  record  player  which  plays  the  recorded 
ijooks  and  magazines  at  33 '3,  16%  and 
8'3  RP.M.  Most  talking  books  are  recorded 
at  16 2 J  R.P.M.,  while  magazines  are  or  will 
be  at  the  space  saving  8' 3  speed.  With  talking 
books  there  is  no  need  to  learn  to  read  braille 
"dots  "  Immediate  participation  Is  possible. 
Involvement  comes  through  listening,  and 
frequently  talking  book  "readers"  develop 
preferences  for  certain  narrators,  which  In- 
fluence their  choice  of  "books." 

The  handicapped  have  the  same  diversified 
reading  tastes  as  the  sighted.  A  wide  variety 
of  reading  is  often  the  greatest  source  of 
profitable  and  recreational  occupation  open 
to  them.  Thus,  the  library's  objective  is  to 
provide  the  widest  range  of  subject  material 
jiosslble.  That  many  libraries  are  success- 
ful in  this  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
many  readers  have  developed  a  full  range 
of  reading  tastes  only  after  becoming  handi- 
capped. 

The  Cleveland  Public  Library's  compre- 
hensive service  to  the  ill  and  handicapped  Is 
known  throughout  the  world,  annually  at- 
tracting foreign  librarians  and  social  serv- 
ice workers.  It  maintains  libraries  in  54 
agencies,  such  as  hospitals  and  Institutions; 
and  for  twenty-eight  years  has  operated  a 
monthly  schedule  of  home  visits  by  librari- 
ans to  handicapped  children  and  adults 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  Cincinnati  Public  Library,  which  also 
provides  extensive  service  to  the  handi- 
capped, is  engaged  in  a  special  project  of 
service  to  exceptional  children  (here  mean- 
ing all  children  who  are  physically  and  men- 
tally handicapped ) .  The  project  has  attracted 
nationwide  attention  from  librarians  and 
educators,  as  well  as  psychologists  who  work 
with  handicapped  and  disturbed  children.  A 
film.  "Reaching  Out."  based  on  this  project 
is  inspiring  similar  programs  In  libraries 
throughout  the  nation. 

Smaller  libraries  in  Ohio  also  give  individ- 
ual services  to  the  homebound  or  hospital- 
ized. Many  send  a  staff  member  with  books 
and  records  to  county  homes,  hospitals  or 
people's  homes.  Some  cooperate  with  Grey 
Ladies,  Junior  League  and  other  community 
groups  ill  giving  this  service.  In  Alliance,  the 
Women's  Division  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce assists  with  delivery  of  talking  book 
machines.  In  Marlon,  the  Junior  Service 
Guild  transports  materials  from  the  public 
library  to  and  from  shut-ins. 

Ohio  public  libraries  work  with  other  agen- 
cies and  volunteer  groups  to  serve  the  handl- 
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capped.  In  Cleveland,  replies  to  braille  letters 
received  from  blind  readers  are  transcribed 
into  braille  by  a  volunteer.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons,  blind  patrons  only  rarely  visit  the 
libraries:  and,  even  when  they  do,  usually 
prefer  that  the  materials  they  select  be 
mailed  to  them,  since  both  braille  and  talk- 
ing books  are  difficult  to  carry. 

The  services  of  two  regional  libraries  for 
the  blind  and  physically  handicapped  at 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  are  extended 
throughout  the  state  with  help  of  a  number 
of  volunteers  and  public  agencies.  Among 
them  Is  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Services  lor  the 
Blind,  which  distributes  talking  book  ma- 
chines. The  American  Red  Cross  transcribes 
braille:  some  chapters  of  the  Lions  Club  and 
the  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  and  private 
agencies  for  the  blind  also  issue  talking  book 
machines.  The  Kingsbury  Chapter  of  the 
Telephone  Pioneers  of  America,  a  national 
volunteer  group  of  senior  telephone  employ- 
ees, repair  and  restore  the  talking  book  ma- 
chines throughout  the  state.  Ohio  people  who 
enjoy  reading  aloud  often  volunteer  to  make 
recordings  of  books  and  materials;  others 
have  learned  how  to  transcribe  in  braille. 
Some  organizational  groups  make  this  a  com- 
munity service  project.  Such  programs  are 
in  operation  in  Akron,  Canton,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Toledo  and  Youngs- 
town.  The  two  regional  libraries  in  Cleveland 
and  Cincinnati  regularly  assist  volunteers  in 
getting  started  in  this  project. 

Large  type  books  especially  designed  for 
the  visually  handicapped  (but  also  helpful 
to  slow  learners  and  persons  with  "tired 
eyes")  are  available  in  many  libraries.  A 
400-volume  collection  of  large  print  books, 
made  possible  through  a  grant  from  the 
State  Library,  rotates  among  libraries  In 
Ashland,  Crestline,  Gallon.  Loudon  vllle, 
Mansfield,  Marion,  Shelby  and  Wlllard.  Many 
library  reading  rooms  also  include  periodi- 
cals in  large  type  (for  example,  the  Reader's 
Digest  and  the  New  York  Times.) 

Ohio  has  two  regional  libraries  for  the 
blind  and  physically  handicapped.  The  re- 
gional libraries  in  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati 
are  part  of  a  nationwide  system  working  with 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  serve  the  blind 
and  physically  handicapped.  The  librarian  of 
any  public  library  can  put  a  reader  in  touch 
with  the  regional  library. 

As  a  result  of  a  new  Federal  law,  anyone 
with  a  physical  or  visual  disability  who  can- 
not comfortably  use  a  conventional  book  is 
eligible  for  this  service.  The  law  recognizes 
that  many  people  have  physical  ailments 
or  visual  problems  which  Incapacitate  them, 
even  though  they  are  not  blind.  For  example, 
anyone  suffering  from  severe  arthritis  or  the 
effects  of  a  stroke,  is  eligible  (as  are  victims 
of  cerebral  palsy,  muscular  dystrophy,  mul- 
tiple sclerosis,  polio  and  diplegia).  Tem- 
porary Immobility  which  makes  the  use  of 
conventional  reading  materials  impossible, 
such  as  an  injury  resulting  from  an  accident 
or  a  fracture,  makes  a  reader  eligible  for  this 
service,  whether  he  is  convalescing  at  home, 
in  a  hospital  or  In  an  institution. 

The  service  is  free.  As  many  talking  books 
as  desired,  plus  a  free  record  player,  are 
available  at  no  cost.  Books  in  braille  and 
tapes  are  also  supplied.  Supplied  free  are 
subscriptions  to  the  BTaille  Book  Review  and 
Talking  Book  Topics,  bimonthly  publications 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  which  describe 
new  books  and  contain  order  forms  and 
articles  on  library  resources.  All  materials  are 
sent  through  the  mall  free  of  charge. 

The  State  Library  of  Ohio  also  plays  a  role 
in  providing  services  to  the  handicapped. 
The  General  Assembly  appropriates  money 
to  the  State  Library  Board  to  underwrite 
the  costs  of  the  statewide  library  service 
for  the  blind.  From  this,  payments  are 
made  by  the  State  Library  to  Cincinnati  and 
Cleveland  public  libraries,  which  operate  the 
regional  libraries.  Further  expansion  of  the 
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services  to  the  handicapped  is  possible  under 
the  new  program  in  the  Federal  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act.  which  is  admin- 
istered by  the  State  Library. 

The  partnership  among  Ohio  Libraries,  the 
State  Library,  the  two  Regional  Libraries  fur 
the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  and 
a  variety  of  volunteer  agencies  is  making  cer- 
tain that  more  and  more  of  the  Ohloans  who 
can't  "go  to  the  library"  can  still  have  the 
many  advantages  of  public  library  service. 


PAN  AM  IS  STILL  TOPS  IN  AIR 
CARGO 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29.  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  always  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  cite  American  leadership, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  International 
air  transportation.  With  the  economy  of 
our  country  presently  in  such  a  sensitive 
state,  our  ability  to  trade  conveniently 
and  effectively  in  order  to  maintain  a 
favorable  balance  of  payments  should  be 
of  the  gravest  concern  to  all  of  us. 

I  am.  therefore,  proud  to  report  that 
our  international  flag  carrier.  Pan  Amer- 
ican Airways,  is  maintaining  its  pre- 
eminence &s  the  largest  carrier  of  air 
cargo  in  the  world. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  Pan  Am  display 
this  leadership  because  it  represents 
what  might  well  be  the  beginning  of  a 
comeback  by  this  great  U.S.  flag  inter- 
national airline  which  has  been  plagued 
by  every  conceivable  hindrance  during 
the  last  2  years.  Not  only  were  new  U.S. 
carriers  put  on  its  route — in  one  instance, 
the  case  of  Hawaii,  Ave — but  Pan  Am 
went  through  some  of  the  most  severe 
labor  negotiations  in  the  Nation's  his- 
tory. Hopefully  these  negotiations  will 
result  in  labor  peace  between  the  com- 
pan>'  and  the  great  unions  which  repre- 
sent its  employees  for  the  next  3  years. 

As  a  company  it  has  pioneered  many 
innovations  in  this  field— aU-cargo  air- 
craft, containerization,  worldwide  mar- 
keting, computerized  cargo  terminal  fa- 
cilities to  name  just  a  few.  Additionally, 
in  the  national  interest  Pan  Am  has  most 
recently  displayed  its  capability  and 
willingness  to  serve  by  providing  the 
greatest  amount  of  civil  airlift  of  both 
mail  and  material  to  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam. 

I  include  the  article  which  appeared 
in  the  October  issue  of  the  Air  Transport 
World.   "Pan  Am  Is  Still  Tops  in  Air 
Cargo,"  in  the  Record  : 
Pan  Am  Is  Still  Tops  in  Air  Cargo — Unfted 

Moved  Into  No.  2  Spot  in   1968:   21  Car- 
riers Top  100  Million  TKMS 

Pan  American  has  moved  far  out  in  front 
as  the  top  airline  of  the  world  In  air  cargo. 
Its  851,881.000  tonne  kilometres  represents  a 
a  29  "^c  edge  over  second-place  United  Air 
Lines. 

There  was  only  a  2%  spread,  however,  be- 
tween United  and  third-place  American  Air- 
lines which  UAL  overtook  In  1968. 

Twenty-one  of  the  lATA  carriers  topped 
the  lOO-mllllon  tonne  kilometre  mark,  and 
of  these.  10  were  US.  airlines.  The  top  non- 
U.S.  airline  In  cargo  Is  Lufthansa  at  312  mil- 
lion   tonne    kms.    a     12-mlllion    edge    over 
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BOAC   which   wu   hampered   by   strikes   In 
IMS.  [ 

The  two  U^.  lATA-member  all  cargo  air- 
lines— Seaboard  World  and  Flying  Tiger  line 
ranked  No.  9  and  No.  18  respectively.  Trans- 
Mediterranean  Altways,  Lebanese  cargo  car- 
rier, has  moved  up  to  34th  In  the  LATA  rank- 
ing In  cargo.  Here's  how  each  carrier  fared 
In  declining  ord**  of  tonne  kms: 

Freight 

(000) 

Tonne  Km». 

861.881 

659.  867 


Rank  and  Airline 

1.  Pan  Am.. 

2.  United    .. 


3.  American 644.335 

4.  TWA 546.407 

5.  Lufthansa 312,706 


BOAC 
KLM 


298.  807 
283. 782 


8.  Northwest   J 247^348 

9.  Seaboard  W(  rtd 248!  067 

10.  Air  France 231.727 

11.  Japan   197^979 

12.  Air  Canada^ 

13.  Eastern 

14.  AlltalU 
15    SAS  ... 

16.  Flying  Tiger 

17.  Delta  .. 

18.  Sabena 

19.  Swissair 

20.  Branlff 

21.  Q^Qtas 

22.  Vtylg  ... 

23.  UTA    ... 

24.  TJl£A   ... 

25.  BEA 

26.  National 

27.  Air- India 

28. 

29 

30. 

31. 


190.070 

179,599 

173,568 

170,000 

— —  163.902 

- 146,251 

- 118,047 

-   107,584 

International 106.  065 

104.294 


Air  Afrlque. 
Iberia   . 
CP  Alr. 

32.  El  Al... 

33.  Avlanca 


- 81,512 

79,976 

77,094 

70,618 

— 68.850 

61.617 

Pakistan  Int  smatlonal 54  915 


54,850 

54.444 

53,130 

50,998 

,^    „                              47,668 

34.  ConUnental  I 46.721 

35.  South  Africa^ 37,723 

36.  Irish  Infl 37*  188 

37.  Ansett 1 1  35'.  213 

38.  Aerollneas  Argentlnas 27  671 

39.  Trans- Austr^la V.'.l  26  507 

40.  Olympic   --.,.. 24^257 

*i-  BUA  ._ 23.505 

42.  East  African 22  040 

43.  PhlUppine   ., 20 !  936 

44.  MEA ^ 19.476 

Lan-Chlle  ..^ 19.060 

Air  New  Zealand is.  719 

Aeronaves  dej  Mexico n,  iso 

-- —  16.933 


TAP 
Ethiopian 

Vlasa  

Indian 

CSA 

NZNAC  .. 
Cubana  .. 
BWLA    ... 


46. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
61. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 

63.  Nigeria 

64.  Kuwait 

LOT 

JAT 

Iran 

Air  Vietnam 

Austrian 

Air  Algeria 


16,  369 

14,066 

10.462 

8.900 

7,976 

6.511 

6,203 

Aerollneas  PeTuanas e  096 

United  Arab  , 6,066 

Flnnalr ^.. e,060 

5,844 
5.566 
4,982 


Cruzeiro 
VASP  ... 
Mohawk 


Saudi  Arabia  I 4,909 


66. 
86 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
76. 
76. 
77. 


Flugfelag 
Air  Ceylon 

China 

Ladeco 

Malta 
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freight 
(000) 
Rank  and  Airline:  Tonne  Kms. 

78.  Sudan  .  .  i  712 

79.  CAT.. ..-".I"       i;673 

80.  Air  MaU 1,426 

81.  Cyprus 1,267 

82.  Libyan  Arab 1, 197 

83.  Iraqi    1'  141 

8*-  DTA I       ilois 

86.  Carlbair    929 

86.  Quebecalr 926 

87.  Royal  Jordanian 829 

88.  DETA 466 

89.  Air  Malawi 375 

90.  Tunis 1 281 

91.  Comalr  192 

92    Syrian  Arab 165 

93.  Air  Qulnee 80 

94.  New  York 23 

96.  Central  African 10 
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- 4.422 

4,229 

4.024 

-  3.635 

3.612 

3.679 

3.  101 

2.883 

Eastern  Provticlal 2  821 

THY  (Turkis^)    2^426 

2!  286 

1,933 

— 1.848 

1,796 

1.793 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TElrNESSaZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS 
Wednesday.  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter 
I  am  placing  in  the  Rbcord  is  one  for 
study,  not  just  reading.  Having  lost  a  son 
in  Vietnam,  Mrs.  P.  J.  Sherrod  and  her 
husband  know  agony  and  sorrow  that 
does  not  strike  many,  and  the  questions 
she  raises  are  good  ones  for  all  of  us  to 
ponder. 

I  recommend  this  letter  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  especially  urge 
those  who  were  sympathetic  to  the  peace 
moratorium  to  read  and  think  about  the 
searching  questions  my  constituent 
poses. 

The  letter  follows: 

October  14.  1969. 
Congressman  John  J.  Duncan. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  CoNQHEsaMAN  DtTNCAN :  I  do  not 
know  If  other  mothers  have  written  their 
government  to  express  their  feelings  and  ask 
the  questions  I  am  asking.  Perhaps  I  am 
Just  one  of  many. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  quite  a  surprise  to 
some  that  parents  can  be  confused.  There 
also  comes  a  time  when  they  can  no  longer 
remain  silent. 

We  have  an  article  dated  Sept.  19  which 
states  that  the  names  of  the  Americans 
killed  In  Vietnam  were  to  be  deposited  In  a 
casket  in  November  In  Washington. 

My  husband  and  I  resent  this.  We  do  not 
want  our  son's  name  used.  We  feel  we  have 
every  right  to  ask  the  government's  help.  How 
much  more  are  the  parents  supposed  to 
take?  Was  not  the  loss  of  our  son  enough? 
The  very  thought  of  this  action  taking  place 
has  truly   upset  us. 

We  lost  our  aop  Aug.  8.  1966.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  our  son  Is  gone.  I  keep 
hoping  that  It  was  a  mistake  and  that  our 
son  will  come  home  altho  I  have  been  told 
there  was  no  mistake. 

Our  eon  was  In  Korea  at  the  time  he 
volunteered  to  go  to  Vietnam.  While  home 
on  leave  he  told  me  he  was  an  American 
soldier,  he  owed  It  to  his  Country  and  gov- 
ernment and  that  It  was  hia  wish  that  all 
little  boys  growing  up  now  would  never 
be  In  uniform. 

It  Is  obvioiia  that  we  have  m  our  gov- 
ernment those  that  feel  that  our  sons  are 
no  lees  than  animals  and  feel   no  respon- 


sibility where  they  are  concerned  except  to 
use  them  politically. 

When  men  In  our  government  have  their 
namee  called  at  the  Parts  peace  tatole  and 
Hanoi  speaks  openly  of  the  help  given  them. 
as  well  as  others  you  see  on  TV  and  read 
about,  one  can  hardly  keep  from  wonder- 
ing where  free  speech  stops  and  treason 
starts. 

Every  American  who  has  ever  served  In 
Vietnam  and  those  who  are  there  now  had 
every  right  to  expect  their  government  to 
be  behind  them.  After  all.  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  them  being  there?  Certainly  not 
the  Pentagon.  I  truly  feel  that  this  shows 
how  little  value  has  been  placed  on  our 
sons'  lives.  Or  is  It  only  who  dies  that  Is 
Important? 

I  can  only  ask  where  were  theee  men 
when  the  flrst  fighting  troops  were  sent  to 
Vietnam? 

Where  were  they  February,  1962  when 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  was  In  Saigon  and 
said.  "We  are  going  to  win  this  war  In  Viet- 
nam. We  will  remain  until  we  do  win  " 
Isn't  it  true  that  It  was  not  President 
Johnson  who  broke  away  from  the  T'ruman- 
Blsenhower  policy? 

Is  It  true  that  the  statement  was  made, 
after  the  troops  were  sent  to  Vietnam,  that 
it  would  show  Khrushchev  we  meant  busi- 
ness? 

President  Elsenhower's  remark  about  "Mili- 
tary Complex"  was  brought  up,  but  was  his 
remark  about  the  Communists  or  the  one 
that  no  politician  could  conduct  a  war.  Isn't 
it  true  he  would  not  endorse  sending  the 
fighting  troops  to  Vietnam? 

The  pressure  was  put  on  President  John- 
son to  halt  the  bombing.  Then  we  were  told 
they  would  talk  seriously  about  peace.  Our 
sons  died. 

Has  Hanoi  ever  shown  any  signs  of  wanting 
to  stop  fighting  or  to  agree  on  anything  that 
has  been  suggested? 

If  this  Is  a  civil  war.  as  some  say,  why  do 
they  have  troops  In  Laos?  Why  is  there  fight- 
ing there?  Isn't  it  true  that  Hanoi  does  not 
tell  its  own  people  the  truth?  That  they 
have  wounded  troops  In  Laos  to  keep  them 
from  being  seen? 

Isn't  It  true  that  they  did  not  keep  the 
agreement  made  with  the  French  on  with- 
drawing all  Red  forces  north  of  the  17th 
parallel?  Didn't  they  refuse  an  "on  site" 
Inspection  and  hid  their  weapons  of  war? 
Isn't  It  true  that  Canadian  observers  said 
the  Reds  murdered  11,500  South  Vietnamese, 
these  by  terror? 

In  1961  the  Communists  had  a  full-blown 
offensive  mounted  against  Laos.  Isn't  it  true 
that  President  Kennedy  announced  that  he 
would  never  permit  a  Red  dominated  Laos? 
At  the  time  of  the  Pueblo  affair  there  were 
those  who  instead  of  discussing  the  true 
seriousness  of  it  used  It  to  slap  our  country 
around  and  did  not  show  any  concern  for 
the  men.  This  also  included  the  men  lost 
on  the  plane  and  those  in  North  Korea  at 
the  present  time.  How  many  Americans  have 
been  killed  by  the  North  Koreans  altho 
there  isn't  much  said  about  it? 

How  many  men  have  died  and  how  many 
times  has  the  mlhtary  been  blamed  for  po- 
litical mistakes? 

I  have  an  article,  very  small,  which  says. 
"Russia  assiires  Washln^^n  that  although 
It  will  build  a  base  for  Its  missile  firing  nu- 
clear submarines  no  missiles  will  be  stored 
on  Cuban  soil.  None  will  be  in  Cuban  nands." 
How  much  is  truly  known  about  what  Cuba 
does  have?  What  will  the  Americans  have 
to  pay  for  the  advice  given  President  Ken- 
nedy? 

And  for  those  who  only  think  of  money, 
remember  the  cost  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs? 

I  can't  remember  how  many  times  I've 
heard  men  In  our  government  talk  about 
the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war — ^money-wise — 
and  never  mention  the  loss  of  oxir  sons,  the 
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injured,  the  iwlsoners  of  war,  or  the  ones 
lucky  enough  to  live  through  the  hell. 

Because  money  came  flrst  with  them,  I  will 
ask  them  to  do  this — think  about  how  much 
your  children  mean  to  you,  money-wise,  now 
multiply  it  by  40,000. 

I've  beard  the  remarks  made  that  some 
volunteers  had  done  so  for  the  extra  money. 
This  will,  no  doubt,  come  as  a  surprise.  To 
get  home  from  Korea  before  going  to  Viet- 
nam, our  son  had  to  pay  his  own  way.  I  have 
the  papers,  the  cost  was  $627.00.  This  he  was 
paying  off  at  so  much  a  month.  His  duffel 
bag  was  lost  on  the  way  to  Vietnam;  he  was 
never  paid  for  It.  We  sent  him  the  things  he 
asked  for.  He  also  asked  me  to  send  him  a 
gun  cleaning  outfit,  which  I  did.  I  wrote  the 
airline,  after  our  son's  death,  to  see  If  bis 
duffel  bag  had  been  found.  I  wanted  his 
things  back  m  his  room.  I  was  Informed  It 
had  not  been  found. 

Why  do  we  hear  the  phrase  "American 
barbarism."  Yet  silence  prevails  at  the  bar- 
barism of  the  enemy.  Perhaps  these  bleed- 
ing hearts  do  rwt  feel  that  what  happens  to 
our  sons  could  be  called  barbarism.  Yet  you 
see  and  read  about  them  upholding  every- 
thing In  the  book,  here  at  home. 

We  hear  so  much  about  "moral  obligation," 
but  where  is  It  where  our  fighting  men  are 
concerned?  Could  It  be  that  they  expect  our 
sons  to  salute  them  and  say,  "Oh,  wonder- 
ful ones,  we  who  are  about  to  die,  salute 
you." 

How  many  of  them  have  had  or  have  at 
the  present  time  sons  fighting  in  Vietnam? 

I  heard  the  Vietnam  war  called  "poor  man's 
war."  Our  three  sons  and  son-in-law  were 
volunteers  for  the  military  service,  but  who 
can  Ignore  the  unfairness  of  the  draft.  When 
our  government  asks  young  men  to  put  their 
lives  on  the  line  it  has  no  right  to  play  God 
and  say  you  fight  and  die  because  of  their 
financial  situation.  The  draft  should  Include 
all.  Now  we  hear  that  we  should  have  all 
volunteers.  Would  the  situation  be  the  same? 
By  this  I  mean,  those  that  can't  get  Jobs, 
etc.?  Wouldn't  It  still  be  more  of  the  same — 
the  haves  and  the  have-nots? 

We  heard  the  words,  "I'm  sorry"  by  one 
In  regard  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  agreement. 
I  think  it  is  a  condition  rather  than  an 
expression  of  regret. 

How  many  laws  are  passed  by  our  govern- 
ment which  they  do  not  consider  Includes 
"me"  and  "mine?"  Or  has  it  become  the 
"used"  and  the  "users?"  I  saw  my  husband 
go  through  hell  befc«re,  at  the  time  our  son 
was  In  Vietnam  and  our  youngest  in  Italy 
and  after  our  son's  death,  and  only  God 
knows  how  many  Americans  found  them- 
selves in  same  position.  I  wrote  to  Washing- 
ton In  1965  and  1966.  Our  son  died  without 
knowing  the  truth.  Our  state  could  not  be 
blamed. 

How  many  known  Communists  are  there 
in  our  Country?  Isn't  it  true  they  can  even 
work  In  our  defense  plants?  Yet  our  sons 
died  thousands  of  miles  from  home  fighting 
them. 

I  think  hundreds  of  our  sons  would  be 
alive  today  if  military  decisions  had  not  been 
ignored.  The  "arm  chair  generals"  made  the 
decisions.  Yet  some  of  the  loudest  critics 
were  In  on  the  "ground  floor."  Perhaps  they 
thought  that  because  they  had  not  declared 
it  a  "war"  they  could  change  their  minds. 
But  wasn't  it  too  late?  Let  them  tell  the  dead 
and  Injured,  not  only  of  Vietnam  but  also 
of  Korea,  that  it  wasn't  a  war.  I  have  heard 
that  they  do  not  receive  full  benefits  because 
It  wasn't  a  "declared"  war.  Is  this  true? 

But  how  qiilck  they  are  to  criticize  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  President  Nixon,  the  military 
or  any  one  else  that  doesn't  agree  with  them. 
Or  Isn't  it  Just  to  make  themselves  look  good 
in  the  putollc  eye  and  to  "cover  up"  their 
poor  decisions? 

These  great  humanitarians  at  home  with 
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the  blood  of  our  sons  on  their  hands.  Why 
should  the  Reds  talk  about  peace?  It  gives 
you  plenty  to  think  about,  your  son  fighting 
thousands  of  miles  from  home  and  the 
enemy  being  given  encouragement  by  his 
own  countrymen.  What  about  our  sons' 
rights?  How  can  those  in  our  govenunent 
censor  a  member  over  money  and  not  ask 
questions  alwut  the  aid  and  comfort  given 
North  Vietnam? 

My  last  two  questions  are:  When  Is  murder 
a  murder?  Will  all  the  little  boys,  growing  up 
now,  be  in  uniform? 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Srerxod. 


DR.  GEORGE  H.  HEARN  SPEAKS  ON 
TRANSPORTATION   INDUSTRY 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OP   NXW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
1,  Commissioner  George  H.  Hearn  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  addressed 
the  International  Federation  of  For- 
warding Agents  Associations  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in  New  York. 

Concentrating  on  the  controversial 
subject  of  containerization  and  its  in- 
terrelationship with  the  "non vessel  op- 
erating common  carrier"  and  the  inde- 
pendent ocean  freight  forwarder.  Com- 
missioner Hearn  describes  the  Commis- 
sion's concern  for  innovation  and  its  ef- 
forts to  create  conditions  that  will  per- 
mit the  reahzation  of  its  full  potential 
for  the  industry  and  consumer  alike. 

I  insert  the  full  text  of  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
Commissioner  George  H.  Hearn  Addresses 
llTH  World  Congress  of  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Forwarding  Agents 
Associations  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
I  have  been  looking  forward  with  a  great 
deal  of  personal  pleasure  to  this  meeting. 
It  has  been  over  a  year  now  since  my  good 
friend,  Jan  Ramberg  of  Goteborg,  had  ex- 
tended the  tentative  invitation  to  address 
this  Congress  and  since  he  and  your  New 
York  PIATA  Committee  Secretary,  Cliff 
O'Hara,  formalized  this  invitation,  I  have 
been  waiting  to  visit  and  discuss  with  you 
the  Important  international  transportation 
problems  of  the  day.  I  am  honored  not  only 
to  address  you  and  moderate  this  panel  on 
Container  'Transport,  but  I  have  arranged  to 
spend  several  days  here  attending  the  Con- 
gress and  seeing  you  all  individually. 

Three  segments  of  the  transportation  In- 
duswy  have  become  major  topics  of  discus- 
sion and  controversy.  These  are  containeri- 
zation, the  "non-veasel  operating  common 
carrier",  and  the  Independent  ocean  freight 
forwarder.  To  one  or  another  member  of  the 
transportation  industry  one  of  these  three 
ftreas  seems  most  important;  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  Is  the  magnitude  and  in- 
terest m  the  activities  of  ocean  freight  for- 
warders and  nonvessel  operating  common 
carriers. 

Because  of  this  causal  connection  the 
three  areas  have  become  so  interrelated  that 
none  can  be  fully  analyzed  without  refer- 
ence to  the  others.  As  I  present  my  com- 
ments to  this  panel  I  shall  seek  to  explore 
that  Interrelationship. 

I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar  with  the 
concept*  of  the  containerization,  independ- 
ent ocean  freight  forwarder  and  non-vessel 
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operating  common  carrier.  For  clarity,  how- 
ever, I  will  Include  some  baslr  thoughts  on 
the  subjects. 

Modern  transportation,  like  other  aspects 
of  society,  relies  on  speed.  Very  often — per- 
haps too  often — the  measure  of  success  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  increase  In  speed 
by  which  our  activities  proceed.  In  transpor- 
tation we  seem  to  have  found  In  containeri- 
zation the  key  to  rapidity. 

Utilization  of  the  container  has  resulted 
in  time  reductions  in  many  stages  In  the 
process  of  transporting  goods  by  water.  For 
example,  the  movement  of  the  goods  from 
shipper  to  ship  has  been  simplified;  ship 
loading  and  unloading  times  have  been 
sharply  reduced;  ship  turn-around  and 
transit  time  have  been  significantly  short- 
ened. When  goods  are  transported  in  inter- 
modal  movements,  their  transfer  from  one 
mode  to  the  other  has  been  greatly  facili- 
tated. 

These  transportation  advantages  are  of 
considerable  importance;  but  containeriza- 
tion has  not  been  the  instant  panacea  for 
the  problems  of  transportation  which  many 
had  predicted.  Containerization  has  not 
solved  all  transportation  problems,  and  even 
has  given  rise  to  new  ones. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  speed  Is  the 
essence  of  containerization.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  race  for  speed  may  have  been 
too  rapid.  Containerization  cannot  replace 
break-bulk  operations  completely.  In  many 
situations  containerization  is  not  possible  or 
desirable.  I  certainly  do  not  substitute  my 
opinion  for  that  of  management  In  moving 
Into  the  container  age.  Yet  a  large  pwrt  of 
the  shipping  industry  has  plunged  headlong 
into  containerization  and  as  a  result  there 
are  the  problems  of  the  Industry  sometimes 
overreaching  Itself,  sometimes  causing  detri- 
ment to  shipper  requirements,  and  often 
creating  conflict  with  other  segments  of  the 
transt>ortatlon  Industry. 

The  development  of  new  technologies  re- 
quires careful  analysis;  it  Is  not  enough  to 
be  flrst  with  the  fastest.  Containerization 
requires  large  capital  expenditures;  and  an 
Ill-planned  and  uncoordinated  commitment 
to  container  operations  can  forestall  the  flow 
of  their  full  advantages  to  the  carrier  and 
his  customer.  Consequently,  containeriza- 
tion has  not  yet  produced  some  of  the  re- 
sults expected  by  many.  As  yet.  decreased 
freight  rates,  lower  Insurance  costs,  mini- 
mized cargo  theft  and  reduced  danxage  In 
transit  have  not  resulted  to  the  extent  an- 
ticipated. 

In  addition,  the  planning  for  a  new  tech- 
nology must  consider  not  only  Its  own  en- 
hancement, but  also  the  repercussions. 
Areas  in  which  the  effects  of  containeriza- 
tion have  been  widely  felt  Include  the  activ- 
ities of  Independent  ocean  freight  forward- 
ers and  non-vessel  operating  common  car- 
riers— or  NVO's.  The  freight  forwarder  and 
NVO  provide  essential  services  In  the  ship- 
ping industry;  and  the  portent  is  for  the  op- 
erations of  both  to  change  substantially 
with  the  development  of  containerization. 
The  freight  forwarder  and  NVO  may  play 
new  roles  In  transportation  and  may  offer 
new  services,  and  perhaps  must  do  so  In 
order  to  survive. 

For  example,  the  NVO  has  always  possessed 
an  ambiguous  status  in  the  transp>ortation 
Industry.  Soon,  however,  his  role  may  be 
clarified  and  even  altered. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  re- 
cently Instituted  a  non-adjudlcatory  pro- 
ceeding to  Investigate  matters  relating  to 
NVO's  by  water  operating  in  our  domestic 
off-shore  and  foreign  commerce.  The  purpose 
of  the  investigation  is  to  Inform  the  Com- 
mission concerning  the  operation,  current 
problems,  or  any  need  for  regulatory  changes 
with  respect  to  NVO's. 
NVO's  have  long  been  held  by  the  Federal 
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to  the  shipping  acts.  As 
by  water  NVO's  must  file 
their  over-water.  Or  port-to-port,  rates  with 
the  Commission  tThls,  however,  may  be  an 
artificial  filing  beiause  NVO's  do  not  gener- 
ally operate  on  a,  port-to-port  basis.  NVO's 
offer  a  through  ra^e  for  a  through  transpor- 
tation service,  oft^n  originating  and  termi- 
nating at  Inland  points:  and  such  service 
usually  Includes  ^  land  or  air  movement. 
Shippers  are  Interjested  only  in  the  through 
rate,  and  not  in  its  various  segments  such 
as  the  port-to-part  segment.  The  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  accepts  for  filing  the 
NVO's  through  r^e  but  requires  the  NVO 
to  separately  stat^  the  port-to-port  segment 
for  filing  and  ComJnission  scrutiny. 

The  value  of  NVO  tariff  filings  is  compli- 
cated further  by  tlie  f£u:t  that  NVO's  operate 
In  a  dual  capaclt]' — as  carrier  and  as  ship- 
per NVO's  are  cairiers  when  they  offer  and 
contract  to  transp(  rt  goods  for  shippers.  They 
are  shippers  when  they  purchase  the  services 
of  vessel  operators  to  actually  carry  the  goods. 

These  clrcumstapces  surrounding  NVO  op- 
erations give  rise  tto  numerous  problems  con- 
cerning the  appropriate  status  of  the  NVO 
in  the  shipping  in  lustry  and  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  in  properly 
exercising  Its  responsibilities.  Consequently, 
the  Commission  l|as,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
be^n  an-investigajtory  proceeding  to  provide 
th*  Commission  wlith  information  for  deal- 
ing with  those  problems.  In  general,  the 
areas  under  investigation  include: 

1.  whether  NVO's  must  be  licensed  or  cer- 
tificated: 

2.  the  extent  to  which  common  ownership 
of  NVO's  and  vesse  operating  carriers  should 
be  permitted: 

3.  what  tariff  filings  should  be  required: 
and 

4.  how  NVO's  should  be  related  to  carrier 
conferences. 

The  rapid  growtli  of  containerization  has, 
of  course,  added  to  the  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  NVO  prbolemi  by  fostering  NVO  growth 
and  widening  the  aiope  of  possible  NVO  serv- 
ices. NVO's  operate  by  soliciting  cargo  at  in- 
land points  and  consolidating  small  ship- 
ments. Such  services  benefit  from  and,  in 
fact,  may  now  depcind  upon  the  use  of  con- 
tainers for  their  pipfltabillty.  The  shipper  is 
charged  a  through  I'ate  involving  a  single  bill 
of  lading.  The  NVO  either  adds  a  profit  factor 
to  the  combined  transportation  costs  of  the 
underlying  carrier! i,  or  consolidates  small 
shipments  and  th<in  avails  himself  of  full 
container  rates  of  t  ae  underlying  carriers. 

The  Federal  Maiitime  Commission  hopes 
that  through  Its  Investigatory  efforts,  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  various  segments  of 
the  shipping  industry,  it  will  be  able  to  de- 
velop some  viable  solutions  to  problems  such 
as  I  have  mention^  concemng  NVO's. 

Independent  oceajn  freight  forwarders  have 
also  been  affected  liy  the  growth  of  contain- 
erization. The  challenge  to  the  forwarder, 
however,  differs  from  that  to  the  NVO.  In 
fact,  containerlzatlpn  may  work  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  NVO  at  the  expense  of  the 
forwarder. 

NVO  servicee  involve  door-to-door  full  con- 
tainer shipments  apd  consolidation  of  less 
than  container  lo«d  shipments  at  Inland 
points.  Freight  forwarders  feel  the  impmct 
of  such  operations  because  shipper  utiliza- 
tion of  NVO  servloei  reduces  the  demand  for 
traditional  forwardrig  services.  The  position 
of  the  forwarder  is  compromised  further  by 
the  fact  that  inlanjd  operations  usually  re- 
quire operating  rlgljta  granted  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conlimisslon. 

For  persons  holding  such  rights  the  com- 
mencement of  NVO  activities  is  easy  because 
the  offering  of  oce&d  transportation  does  not 
require  the  permission  of  any  agency.  Ocean 
freight  forwarders,  on  the  other  hand,  often 
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have  difflculty  in  obtaining  rights  to  operate 
Inland. 

Furthermore,  in  their  efforts  to  expand  In- 
land, forwarders  are  met  with  additional 
competition.  Ocean  carriers  are  now  offering 
cargo  handling  services  by  direct  solicitation 
to  shippers.  To  accomplish  this  the  carriers 
are  utilizing  container  operations  to  effec- 
tuate door-to-door  or  door-to-pcrt  delivery. 
Forwarders  must,  therefore,  seek  to  ex- 
pand their  activities  into  new  areas  and  make 
containerization  work  to  their  advantage. 

In  New  York  the  ocean  freight  forwarders 
have  sought  to  do  this  by  combining  their  ef- 
forts to  form  ccntainer  consolidation  sta- 
tions. Success  In  their  efforts  will  result  in 
increased  shipper  participation  In  modern 
shipping  methods.  Lalxjr  difficulties  have  be- 
come Involved  there,  however,  and  no  Judg- 
ment can  yet  be  made  of  the  project. 

Efforts  of  forwarders  should  also  be  di- 
rected toward  break-bulk  cargo  operations. 
Despite  some  predictions.  I  do  not  believe 
that  all  cargo  Is  contalnerlzable  or  that  all 
trades  are  conducive  to  complete  container 
systems.  As  trade  experts,  forwarders  should 
be  able  to  gain  the  advantage  In  such  areas. 
Forwarders  can  assist  In  encouraging  exports 
and  developing  new  mar'.'.ets.  They  can  as- 
sist government  agencies  and  departments 
In  export  exp>anslon  programs.  Many  poten- 
tial exporters  and  export  markets  remain  un- 
aware of  each  other  and  could  well  use  for- 
warder services. 

There  is  one  further  point  which  I  would' 
like  to  make  concerning  freight  forwarders. 
I  have  stated  It  publicly  many  times  and  do 
so  again  now.  I  believe  forwarders  should  be 
permitted  to  finance  exports.  The  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  considered  this  issue 
several  years  ago  in  Docket  No.  66-31.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Commission  ruled  that  to  per- 
mit forwarders  to  finance  exports  requires 
legislation.  I  disagree  with  that  conclusion 
and  believe  the  Commission's  rules  can  be 
changed  to  allow  this  forwarder  activity  with- 
out legislative  action. 

While  forwarder  services  are  being  en- 
croached upon  by  new  transportation  sys- 
tems, and  our  export  commerce  is  in  need 
of  expansion,  the  restriction  on  export  fi- 
nancing is  an  unnecessary  burden  for  for- 
warders and  for  our  International  trade.  If 
new  legislation  is  Indeed  required,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  should  cooperate  in 
proposing  such  action  to  the  Congress. 

While  I  would  support  such  action  by 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  I  must 
remind  you  of  the  limits  on  my  freedom  to 
commant  in  certain  areas.  I  may  not  pub- 
licly express  opinions  or  announce  conclu- 
sions as  to  matters  or  Issues  which  I  might 
later  be  called  upon  to  adjudicate.  Conse- 
quently, to  avoid  pre-judgment,  I  approach 
with  caution  new  problems  and  new  con- 
cepts within  the  sphere  of  authority  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission.  But  this 
quasi-Judicial  admonition  certainly  does  not 
prevent  me  from  attempting  to  observe  and 
possibly  contribute  to  the  efforts  to  solve 
our  transportation  problems. 

Modern  containerization  is  a  new  con- 
cept; and  the  problems  it  engenders  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  brought  before  the 
Conunlsslon.  The  difficulties  and  uncertain- 
ties created  for  NVO's  and  freight  forwarders 
are  a  sampling  of  these  new  problems. 

There  are  many  others,  and  I  do  not,  by 
my  caution.  Intend  to  give  the  Impression 
that  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  is 
hesitant  to  deal  with  innovation  In  trans- 
pwrtation. 

We  expressed  our  views  on  this  subject 
last  year  In  a  famous  case  Involving  through 
intermodal  rates  prop>osed  by  Container  Ma- 
rine Lines  In  the  United  States/United  King- 
dom trade.  In  Its  report  of  the  case,  the 
Conunlsslon  said : 
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.  .  .  The  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
can  and  must  play  an  Important  role  in  en- 
couraging Impro-fed  services  for  shippers  .  . 
Enlightened  regulation  is  the  key  to  effec- 
tive regulation  .  .  .  Progressive  regulation 
is  required  in  the  interest  of  encouraging 
the  modernization   of  shipping  services. 

As  to  this,  and  before  concluding,  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  a  matter  currently 
before  the  Commission.  That  Is  the  matter 
of  Joint  rates  for  transportation  between 
points  within  the  United  States  and  foreign 
points.  In  Docket  No.  69-33.  a  proceeding 
pending  before  the  Commission,  a  group  of 
carrier  conferences  in  the  United  States/ 
South  America  trade  are  seeking  to  expand 
their  authority  to  include  Joint  rate  cargo 
movements. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  also 
has  the  matter  under  consideration  in  a 
rule-making  proceeding,  and  has  intervened 
in  our  Docket  No.  69-33. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  different  but  re- 
lated situation  which  has  recently  arisen. 
Less  than  two  months  ago  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  approved  an  agreement 
bearing  F.M.C.  number  9804.  That  agree- 
ment provides  for  a  cooperative  working 
arrangement  whereby  three  carriers  will  op- 
erate LASH  service.  LASH  stands  for  Lighter- 
Aboard-Ship,  The  LASH  system  enables  ves- 
sels to  carry  their  cargo  in  floating  contain- 
ers— or  lighters.  These  containers  can  be 
loaded  and  discharged  directly  into  the  water 
by  a  traveling  shipboard  crane.  This  particu- 
lar LASH  operation  will  serve  the  trade  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  United  States  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports. 

What  is  slgniflcant  is  that  the  port-to-port 
service  will  Include  service  to  and  from  places 
on  Inland  waterways.  I  emphasize  the  word 
"places"  because  it  could  encompass  loca- 
tions which  are  not  ports. 

Thus  the  new  LASH  carrier  prot>ably  will 
flle  tariffs  naming  through  rates  from  for- 
eign ports  and  places  on  inland  waterways 
to  ports  and  places  on  United  States  inland 
waterways.  While  no  Joint  rates  are  involved, 
there  will  be  service  between  inland  points 
In  the  United   States  and   abroad. 

Here  again  you  may  note  the  challenge 
presented  to  NVO  and  freight  forwarder 
operations. 

This  Is  the  first  such  agreement  to  be  filed 
with  and  approved  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission.  It  represents  an  apparently  log- 
ical extension  of  new  transportation  systems 
in  our  foreig:n  commerce:  and  the  new  serv- 
ice will  enable  shippers,  carriers  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  gain  experience  upon 
which  to  base  future  action. 

Now  returning  to  the  question  of  Joint 
rates,  both  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
are  seeking  to  establish  rules  and  principles 
to  facilitate  the  use  of  Joint  rates.  The  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  it  should  be  clear, 
is  attempting  to  pursue  its  congressionally 
delegated  authority  to  advance  the  public 
interest  in  improved  cargo  transportation. 
Traditional  methods  of  moving  cargo  are 
rapidly  being  replaced  by  new  techniques  in 
transportation.  The  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission is  well  aware  of  these  developments 
and  seeks,  wherever  possible,  to  encourage 
the  Implementation  of  improved  transporta- 
tion systems. 

Once  again,  however,  I  am  constrained  to 
say  that  this  Joint  rate  matter  Is  sub  Judlce; 
and  I  must  be  circumspect  in  my  remarks. 
Nonetheless.  I  have  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion some  of  the  Important  issues  arising  out 
of  the  container  revolution,  and  also  the 
manner  in  which  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission seelcs  to  assist  in  their  solution. 

Despite  the  legal  limitations  I  am  at  liberty 
to  express  my  and  the  Commission's  general 
views  on  the  changes  occurring  in  trans- 
portation. We  at  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
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mission  favor  all  changes  In  transportation 
which  constitute  an  advancement  In  the 
state  of  the  art. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  has  been  and  should  continue 
to  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  efforts  to  ad- 
vance such   concepts  as  inter modalism. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Conunlsslon  Is  al- 
ready involved  in  intermodal  transporta- 
tion through  its  regulation  of  NVO's:  and 
I  have  already  pointed  out  the  Commission's 
efforts  in  that  area.  Also,  the  Commission 
look  a  great  step  forward  in  regulation  by 
its  decision  in  the  famous  Container  Marine 
Lines  case  of  last  year  involving  rates  be- 
tween United  States  ports  and  Inland  points 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Currently  the  Com- 
mission is  considering  the  South  American 
trade  case,  Docket  No.  69-33.  which  I  have 
discussed. 

Thus  the  Commission  has  not  sat  Idle  and 
let  transportation  advances  out-strlp  regula- 
tion. Such  action  is,  moreover,  consistent 
with  our  experience  and  expertise  in  interna- 
tional transportation.  For  over  fifty  years 
we  and  our  predecessors  have  been  engaged 
m  the  regulation  of  this  nation's  foreign 
waterlKsme  conunerce.  The  experience  and 
expertise  developed  over  so  lengthy  a  period 
should  not  be  considered  lightly.  The  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  continues,  there- 
fore, to  be  the  primary  source  of  regulatory 
activity  in  the  area  of  international  water 
transportation.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  we 
would  infringe  on  the  domain  of  another 
regulatory  body.  We  do,  however,  strongly 
adhere  to  the  principle  of  keeping  our  regu- 
latory policies  in  step  with  modern  trans- 
portation. 

pnirther,  ocean  carriers  should  be  and  are 
the  carriers  which  are  taking  the  initiative 
in  intermodal  transportation.  As  the  domi- 
nant carriers  in  such  cargo  movements, 
ocean  carriers  have  been  moving  rapidly 
into  this  area.  The  LASH  operation  and 
the  South  American  conferences  are  two 
examples  of  this.  A  more  recent  development 
is  that  in  which  American  President  Lines 
has  initiated  discussions  with  American  Air- 
lines to  provide  a  sea  and  air  intermodal 
service.  This  parallels  a  long  existing  service 
offered  by  Farrell  Steamship  Company  and 
Pan  American  World  Airlines. 

Ocean  carriers  provide  the  dominant  leg  of 
intermodal  services  and  also  assume  the  great 
risks  and  Investments  required  in  our  foreign 
trade.  Consequently,  I  foresee  the  ocean 
carriers  being  the  leaders  in  the  growth  of 
Intermodal  movements,  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  as  the  agency  best 
equipped  to  provide  the  regulatory  leader- 
ship and  guidelines  for  that  development. 

The  Federal  MariUme  Commission  has  re- 
ceived no  high  popularity  ratings  among 
those  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  This  is  true 
of  all  regulators  and  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  regulatory  activity,  especially  in  the  sphere 
within  which  the  Commission  functions.  The 
Commission  does  not.  however,  seek  popu- 
larity with  any  particular  group  or  interest. 
We  act  without  regard  to  flag,  not  favoring 
one  interest  over  another,  but  dispensing 
fairness  to  all. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  Is  con- 
cerned not  only  with  each  individual  com- 
ponent of  the  transportation  industry:  but 
we  are  equally  considerate  of  the  consumer 
or  user  of  transportation  services.  Prom 
every  point  of  view  the  Conunlsslon  is  ob- 
ligated to  recognize  Innovation,  and  help 
create  condition  which  will  permit  realiza- 
tion of  its  full  potential  for  the  Industry  and 
consumer  alike. 

To  this  end  the  Commission  has  under- 
taken to  analyze  the  NVO  so  as  to  be  able  to 
encotirage  the  greatest  benefits  to  flow  from 
this  segment  of  the  transportation  industry. 
Similarly,  the  Commission  is  responsive  to 
freight  forwarders  in  exploring  new  areas  of 
operation:  and  in  this  effort  the  Commission 
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approved,  under  its  statu ttay  authority,  the 
agreement  ^mong  the  New  York  freight  for- 
warders which  I  have  mentioned.  As  I  have 
discussed  also,  there  will  soon  be  forthcom- 
ing Federal  Maritime  Commission  action  in 
the  area  of  Joint  rates. 

Thus,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
is  ever  watchful  for  opportunities  to  pro- 
mote the  benefits  of  containerization.  You 
are  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  the  Commission 
is  not  a  maritime  promotional  agency  for 
any  nation.  What  we  do  promote  is  equal 
access  for  all  to  advances  In  ocean  transpor- 
tation. 

I  hope  my  remarks  have  set  the  tone  for 
this  panel  and  opened  areas  for  discussion. 


MANPOWER  TRAINING  FOR  WATER 
QUALITY  CONTROL  PERSONNEL 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
10  of  this  year.  I  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  8516.  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  improved  operation  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  quality  control  facilities. 
This  bill  was  cosponsored  by  virtually 
all  of  the  minority  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  was  incorporated 
verbatim  by  the  whole  committee  into 
H.R.  4148,  which  passed  this  body  on 
April  16.  1969. 

I  have  been  in  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
their  administrators  of  education  de- 
partments and  natural  resources  de- 
partments. State  water  quality  control 
boards,  and  educators. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  Members  who 
have  asked  to  be  informed  of  the  views 
of  the  States  in  regard  to  this  legislation, 
I  have  culled  some  pertinent  quotes  from 
some  of  the  answers  to  illustrate  the 
general  approval  of  the  State  authori- 
ties. I  believe  that  they  will  find  these 
quotes  of  great  interest  and  if  any  Mem- 
ber would  like  a  copy  of  the  correspond- 
ence from  which  an  extract  is  made,  I 
would  be  delighted  to  provide  him  with  it. 

The  quotations  follow: 

QUOTXS 

We  have  traineeships,  provided  by  the 
USPHS.  which  have  gone  to  waste  for  lack  of 
interest  or  qualified  applicants  .  .  In  short, 
we  have  the  staff,  laboratories,  and  willing- 
ness to  have  a  good  program — we  lack  the 
students. 

Another  problem  has  been  encountered  in 
the  stipend  level  for  the  graduate  students. 
We  have  been  unsuccessful  in  getting  the 
federal  government  to  raise  these  to  a  level 
whereby  a  student  can  exist  in  the  Fairbanks 
economy.  Our  stipends  are  identical  to  all 
others,  and  they  stipulate  the  recipient  can- 
not engage  in  any  other  work.  (Dr.  Sage  Mur- 
phy, Director  of  the  Institute  of  Water 
Resources,  University  of  Alaska.) 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  efforts 
in  the  water  quality  control  field  and  the 
objectives  that  you  have  established  in  your 
sponsorship  of  H.R.  4148.  (Russell  W.  Peter- 
son, Governor,  State  of  Delaware. ) 

The  critical  need  in  California,  however,  is 
the  training  of  waste-water  treatment  plant 
operators    and    maintenance    personnel.    At 
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present  the  bulk  of  this  training  is  being 
provided  by  the  local  sections  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Water  Pollution  Control  Association, 
large  municipalities  or  districts,  and  dedi- 
cated individuals.  Training  is  also  being  con- 
ducted for  seven  educational  institutions. 
These  Institutes  do  not  provide  degrees  for 
this  program  but  some  provide  certificates. 
Your  bill  should  provide  a  much  needed 
stimulus  to  the  training  of  waste-water 
treatment  plant  personnel  and  we.  therefore, 
wish  to  compliment  you  on  its  initiation.  If 
you  need  additional  information,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  this  office.  (Norman 
B.  Livermore.  Jr..  Administrator,  Secretary 
for  Resources,  The  Resources  Agency  of  Cali- 
fornia, Sacramento,  California.) 

From  the  above,  it  is  obvious  to  me  that 
H.R.  4148  would  indeed  be  a  major  assistance 
in  stimulating  institutes  in  this  State  to 
enter  the  field  of  training  of  water  quality 
control  personnel. 

As  a  former  Member  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
munity Colleges  and  Occupational  Eklucatlon, 
I  win  do  all  that  I  am  able  to  stimulate  fur- 
ther offerings  in  the  water  quality  control 
field  by  our  community  college  system. 

Please  forgive  the  delay  In  the  response  to 
your  inquiry.  I  hope  this  information,  meager 
though  it  is,  will  lend  support  to  your  efforts 
toward  passage  of  H.R  4148  (J  W.  Ten  Eyck, 
Executive  Director,  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  of  Colorado. ) 

This  is  legislation  in  which  we  all  should 
be  very  much  concerned,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  It  has  passed  the  House.  (Lester 
Maddox.  Governor  of  Georgia,  Atlanta, 
Georgia.) 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this  prob- 
lem and  exi>ect  that  H.R.  4148  will  help 
towards  its  solution.  (Walter  E.  Washington, 
Commissioner,  District  of  Columbia.) 

We  believe  the  critical  needs  today  are  for 
training  and  upgrading  ( on-the-job  instruc- 
tion) of  present  operators  and  developing 
additional  manpower  through  programs  pro- 
vided by  two-year  colleges  and  technical 
schools.  F*rofessional  training  of  engineers, 
biologists  and  chemists  could  be  supp>orted 
by  a  scholarship  program. 

We  agree  that  legislation  such  as  that  con- 
tained in  H.R.  4148  is  sorely  needed  to  meet 
present  and  future  water  quality  control  de- 
mands. We  appreciate  the  oppwrtunlty  to 
comment  on  this  matter.  (R.  S.  Howard,  Jr., 
Executive  Secretary,  State  Water  Quality 
Control  Board,  Atlanta,  Georgia  ) 

We  In  Hawaii  are  most  Interested  in  par- 
ticipating in  the  programs  to  be  supported 
under  Section  21  of  H.R.  4148  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  and 
its  funding  by  Congress.  (John  A.  Burns, 
Governor,  State  of  Hawaii.) 

Idaho,  as  has  the  rest  of  the  nation,  has 
felt  the  shortage  of  f)ersonnel  in  the  water 
quality  control  field.  (Don  Samuelson,  Gov- 
ernor, State  of  Idaho.) 


I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  with  yoiu  bill. 
I  think  it  vrtll  be  a  most  useful  instrument 
in  helping  to  provide  personnel  in  this  all 
Important  area.  I  feel  that  whatever  efforts 
the  Federal  Government  can  make  to  combat 
water  pollution  and  to  improve  water  quality 
must  be  done.  (Kenneth  M.  Curtis.  Governor. 
State  of  Maine.) 


Nevada  has  prided  itself  on  the  percentage 
of  Its  population  that  is  being  provided  with 
a  high  degree  of  sewage  treatment.  Our  small 
communities  as  well  as  our  major  p)opula- 
tlon  areas  have  invested  large  sums  of  money 
In  modem  treatment  plants  to  protect  the 
limited  quantities  of  water  In  this  state,  but 
operational  difficulties  in  several  plants  this 
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year  hu  pointed  to  a  Mrlotu  ne«d  for  highly 
trained,  well  quallfled  individuals  that  are 
capable  of  runnltig  these  modem  complex 
plants. 

Neither  the  nn|yeralty  nor  the  Health  Dl- 
▼Islon  has  adequate  funding  to  provide  the 
training  courses  which  we  now  believe  are 
necessary  for  proper  operation  of  modem 
plants  and  receUIng  water  quality  control. 

We  concxir  with  your  opinion  that  the 
training  grant  or  contract  provisions  of  H.R. 
4148  wo\Ud  be  of  value  in  meeting  this  vital 
need  In  training  and  enhancement  of  the 
profession  to  atftact  additional  personnel. 
(Dr  John  H.  Carl-,  Acting  State  Health  Of- 
ficer. State  of  Nevada. ) 


I  am  pleased  to  note  that  H.R.  4148  has 
passed  the  House,  and  I  am  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  sciools  here  to  this  excellent 
legislation.  (Tom  JMcCall.  Governor.  State  of 
Oregon.) 


Yoxir  letter  of  26  May  1969  to  Governor 
Tlemann  relative  to  H.R.  4148  was  referred 
to  me  fot  comment.  This  subject  Is  of  vital 
Importance  to  pro(Tams  of  water  quality  con- 
trol and,  tberefoBe.  we  are  glad  to  see  this 
support  from  the'  national  level. 

The  water  polliitlon  program,  '.n  our  opin- 
ion, is  not  being  realized  because  of  the  p>oor 
ojieratlon  of  the  existing  facilities.  In  short 
the  best  plant  wtll  not  produce  a  satisfac- 
tory eflbMat  unleas  properly  operated.  Prop- 
erly traliMd  operators  are  lacking  in  every 
area.  Therefore.  9  support  to  this  program 
will  greatly  enhance  this  responsibility. 
(T.  A.  Flllpl,  Exec.  Sec.,  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Council,  Nebifiska.) 

We  strongly  support  your  alms  and  agree 
that  proper  technical  training  is  an  Integral 
part  of  combating  water  pollution  problems. 
If  we  can  be  of  a^y  assistance  to  you  In  this 
matter,  or  Lf  you  need  additional  informa- 
tion, please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us. 
(Paul  W.  McKee.  Director.  Dept.  of  Water 
Resources,  Slaryla|id.) 


The  State  Department  of  Health  Is  pre- 
paring a  request  io  be  made  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Agency  for  funds 
for  a  project  under  which  cooperative  educa- 
tional programs  at  two-year  conununlty  col- 
leges and  instltuDes  will  be  established  for 
the  training  of  individuals  In  water  re- 
sources. Graduated  will  be  granted  an  Asso- 
ciate Degree  In  At>plled  Science  and  will  be 
qualified  aa  wastelvater  treatment  plant  op- 
erators. Under  thq  proposal,  students  would 
be  given  financial  support  In  the  form  of  tui- 
tion and  stlpencts  during  attendance  at 
school.  They  woul4  be  paid  a  salary  from  the 
project  funds  during  the  on-the-job  train- 
ing periods  at  wastewater  treatment  plants. 
(Alton  G.  Marshalj,  Exec.  Officer  to  Governor, 
State  of  New  York 


1- 

at{  one  o: 


It  a(>pears  that|  one  of  the  most  serious 
water  quality  codtrol  problems  nationally, 
as  well  as  In  NewlMexlco,  is  the  Inadequate 
training  of  wateij  treatment  plant  opera- 
tors. .  . 

With  best  wishes  for  success  In  your  effort 
to  improve  the  education  and  training  of 
personnel  who  wl^l  be  resp>onslble  for  the 
operation,  design.:  maintenance  and  func- 
tioning of  our  watar  quality  control  facilities. 
( David  P.  Cargo, ;  Governor.  State  of  New 
Mexico.) 


Many  of  oxir  masters  degree  students  have 
been  partially  supported  by  either  Public 
Health  Service  or  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Traineeshijjs.  Without  these  student 
supfxDrt-funds.  the  program  would  not  be 
large  enough  to  provide  the  high  caliber  fac- 
ulty we  now  have.  , 

Because  of  the  g^wlng  problems  of  main- 
taining a  quality  environment  In  our  urban 
areas,  there  Is  a  great  need  to  continue  to 
train  engineers  anil  technicians  In  this  3p>e- 
ciallzed  field.  Stuclent  support-funds  should 
continue  to  be  made  available  tot  the  train- 
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Ing  of  engineers  at  the  graduate  level  In  both 
sanitary  and  environmental  engineering.  We 
also  artrongly  support  the  concept  of  making 
training  stipends  available  for  water  quality 
control  facility  personnel.  ITnlversltles  with 
existing  programs  can  contribute  to  the 
training  of  plant  operators  by  establishing 
one  or  two  year  programs  In  schools  of  tech- 
nology much  as  the  one  we  propose  here  at 
New  Mexico  State  University.  (R.  B.  Corbett, 
President,  New  Mexico  State  Univ.,  New 
Mexico.) 

I  am  very  encouraged  by  HJl.  4148,  which, 
If  enacted,  will  be  another  great  step  toward 
pollution  abatement.  .  (John  P.  Badallch, 
P.Z.,  Exec.  Dlr.,  Minn.  Pollution  Control 
Agcy.,  State  of  Minnesota.) 
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I  also  enclose  a  copy  of  a  circular  describ- 
ing the  Clean  Air  and  Water  Scholarship 
Intern  Program  of  this  Department  for  your 
Information.  This  Department  has  a  vital 
Interest  in  H.R.  4148  and  we  will  follow  the 
legislation  and  promote  Its  vtae  by  New  Jer- 
sey schools  and  colleges.  (Ralph  T.  Fisher. 
Director.  Office  of  Program  Planning  Sc  Edu- 
cation. Dept.  of  Health.  State  of  New  Jersey. ) 

The  provision  for  scholarships  in  H  R.  4148 
will  encourage  secondary  school  graduates  to 
take  advantage  of  this  training  and  enter 
the  field  of  water  pollution  control  opera- 
tion. (CTlaude  R.  Kirk,  Governor,  State  of 
Florida.) 

Congratulations  on  your  bill  that  was 
passed  by  the  House  which  would  provide 
scholarships  and  stipends  for  the  training  of 
persons  to  enter  the  water  quality  control 
field.  This  would  be,  I  feel,  a  g^reat  step  for- 
ward In  the  fight  against  water  pollution. 
(Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  Governor,  State  of  West 
Virginia.) 

While  we  anticipate  the  need  for  a  con- 
tinued training  and  upgrading  program  un- 
der DNR  auspices,  it  Is  oxir  hope  that  the 
technically  oriented  educational  institutions 
(vocational  schools)  will  establish  training 
programs  to  provide  replacement  personnel 
in  both  the  waterworks  and  waste  treatment 
plants.  Some  Interest  has  already  been  shown 
by  vocational  schools  In  our  high  popula- 
tion areas. 

The  question  Is.  however,  whether  local 
officials  are  as  yet  adequately  aware  of  the 
need  for  hiring  trained  personnel  and  willing 
to  pay  a  wage  commensurate  with  the  skills 
required. 

To  be  successful,  a  financial  assistance  pro- 
gram should  probably  include  both  (1)  in- 
structional aid.  and  (2)  an  on-the-job 
training  stipend  which  could  be  used  as  an 
incentive  for  communitlee  to  employ  gradu- 
ates of  these  technical  schools.  (Warren  P. 
Knowles,  Governor.  State  of  Wisconsin.) 


We  concur  with  your  concern  over  the  lack 
of  training  and  personnel  in  the  field  and 
are  anxioios  to  expand  our  program.  Your 
comments  and  suggestions  are  encouraged. 
(Irvln  D.  Dunmlre,  Assistant  to  the  Dean, 
Utah  State  University.  Logan,  Utah.) 


We  believe,  as  you  do,  that  there  Is  need 
for  more  technical  personnel  to  combat  the 
problems  of  controlling  water  pollution. 
(Robert  K.  Thomas.  Academic  Vice  President, 
Brlgham  Young  University,  Provo.  Utah.) 

I  am  hopeful  that  In  the  interpretation  of 
H.R.  4148,  if  it  Is  enacted  Into  law.  scholar- 
ships and  stipends  will  be  available  for  the 
training  of  pollution  biologists  as  they  too 
are  essential  water  quality  control  personnel. 
(W.  E.  Norris,  Jr.,  Dean,  Southwest  Texas 
State  College,  San  Marcos,  Texas.) 


Improving  the  education  and  training  of 
personnel  responsible  for  the  design,  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  functioning  of  water 
quality  control  facilities  is  a  most  important 
topic,  and  I  sincerely  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  this  subject  as  It  re- 
lates to  South  Carolina. 


Section  21  of  H.R.  4148  could  provide  a 
means  by  which  South  Carolina  might  very 
well  expand  its  existing  training  programs 
in  order  to  meet  the  futive  need  for  water 
quality  control  personnel.  An  appropriate 
approach  for  South  Carolina  under  provisions 
of  Section  21  of  H.R.  4148  could  very  well  be 
to  expand  these  existing  programs  and  where 
possible  implement  new  training  programs  in 
South  Carolina  technical  education  centers, 
vocational  schools,  or  other  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  Is  a  con- 
tinuing need  for  high  education  that  will 
provide  for  a  larger  number  of  degrees  in 
Sanitary  Engineering. 

I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  you  that 
Section  21  of  H.R.  4148,  If  enacted  into  law. 
will  serve  as  a  valuable  tool  in  combating  the 
problem  created  by  the  lack  of  trained  water 
quality  control  personnel.  (Robert  E.  McNalr. 
Governor,  State  of  South  Carolina.) 


With  the  passage  of  the  Mandatory  Certi- 
fication Act  (Pennsylvania  Act  322  on  No- 
vember  18,  1968)  there  wUl  be  a  tremendous 
increase  In  the  need  for  training  of  existing 
and  new  water  and  wastewater  treatment 
plant  operators.  There  is  also  a  need  for  addi- 
tional consultants,  technicians  and  faculty 
members  In  the  water  resources  field.  Your 
proposals  Incorporated  in  H.R.  4148  recog- 
nizes those  needs. 

I  would  suggest  in  order  to  broaden  Sec- 
tions 20-23  of  H.R.  4148  that  you  Include 
provisions  to  make  State  agencies  providing 
training  In  the  water  and  wastewater  treat- 
ment field  eligible  to  receive  funds.  We  have 
found  that  many  Institutions  of  lilgher 
learnings  in  Pennsylvania  are  not  Interested 
in  providing  training  to  existing  and  new 
water  and  wastewater  treatment  plant  oper- 
ators. In  Pennsylvania  the  Public  Service 
Institute  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction has  a  dynamic  program  consisting 
of  short  courses  for  training  of  water  and 
wastewater  treatment  plant  operators.  The 
Public  Service  Institute  receives  fluids  from 
the  George-Dean  and  George-Barden  and 
Perkins  Act  No.  88-210.  The  total  program  re- 
ceives 50%  Federal  and  50%  State  fimds. 
(Raymond  P.  Shafer,  Governor,  State  of 
Pennsylvania.) 


The  State  of  New  Mexico  has  a  training 
program  for  water  treatment  plant  and 
waste  water  treatment  plant  operators.  It  is 
sponsored  by  the  New  Mexico  Water  Supply 
and  Pollution  Control  Association,  the 
Health  and  Social  Services  Department,  and 
New  Mexico  State  University.  The  Program 
receives  no  State  funding  and  is  sponsored 
solely  by  water  utilities  personnel.  The  pro- 
gram Is  far  short  of  what  is  needed  In  the 
state  to  assure  the  delivery  at  safe  drinking 
water  and  the  proper  treatment  of  waste 
water. 

The  establishment  of  a  school,  such  as  the 
one  in  Neoshow,  Mlssoiu'l,  Is  an  important 
step  m  the  training  of  water  utilities  operat- 
ing personnel.  Personnel  In  the  field  see  the 
need  for  more  highly  trained  personnel  in 
the  operation  of  water  related  facilities.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  we  feel  that  operating  per- 
sonnel training  should  be  at  the  college  level 
with  a  sub-baccalaiireate  degree.  Two  years 
training,  subsequent  to  high  school,  would 
be  reasonable. 

To  date,  salary  ranges  In  the  Industry,  as 
paid  by  municipalities,  are  not  sufficient  to 
attract  well-trained  personnel  and  the  stu- 
dent enrollment  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
support  the  program. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  see  some  pro- 
gram developed  whereby  water  utilities  op- 
erator training  could  be  supported  during  the 
interim  period  until  sufficient  awareness  is 
developed  to  support  the  program  through 
student  participation.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
It  will  probably  be  futile  to  train  water  utili- 
ties personnel  unless  salary  scales  paid  by 
municipalities  comes  into  line  with  reality 
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of  today's  technological  problems  Involved 
with  water  and  wastewater  treatment.  (David 
P.  Cargo,  Governor,  State  of  New  Mexico.) 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  your  Inter- 
est in  this  important  area.  (Warren  G.  Hill, 
Director  of  Higher  Education,  State  of  Con- 
necticut. ) 


We  seriously  doubt  that  formal  training  for 
an  extended  period  of  time  would  serve  the 
need  of  many  small  cities  In  Kansas,  but 
rather  we  feel  that  training  through  state- 
approved  courses  in  the  immediate  area  of 
operators  can  be  of  greater  value. 

Both  the  University  of  Kansas  and  Kansas 
State  University  have  undergraduate  pro- 
grams In  sanitary  engineering  and  allied  wa- 
ter quality  fields.  The  University  of  Kansas 
also  has  M.  S.  and  Ph.  D.  programs  In  this 
field. 

As  I  read  H.R.  4148.  It  would  appear  that 
scholarships  and  stipends  would  be  limited 
to  plant  operators.  I  feel  that  in  Kansas,  there 
is  a  greater  need  for  graduates  in  sanitary 
engineering  to  enter  the  state  regulatory 
agencies  as  well  as  related  positions.  The 
tremendous  competition  for  these  people 
with  the  federal  government  has  been  dis- 
abling at  the  most  productive  level.  (Robert 
Docking,  Governor,  State  of  Kansas.) 


Auburn  has  a  unique  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  engineers  and 
scientists  In  this  area  of  endeavor  for  the  fu- 
ture as  it  has  in  the  past.  Funding  Is  a  major 
obstacle.  Perhaps  this  HB  4148  vrtll  assist 
Universities  such  as  Auburn  reach  a  higher 
level  of  service.  (Rex  K.  Ralner,  Head  Profes- 
sor, Auburn  University,  Auburn,  Alabama.) 

I  am  sending  to  you  a  report  on  Manpower 
Needs  at  Water  Pollution  Control  Facilities 
in  New  England  prepared  by  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Administration  in  co- 
operation with  the  New  England  states. 
Copies  of  the  report  have  been  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Cleveland  and  other  members  of  the  New 
England  Congressional  Delegation. 

This  report  emphasizes  the  urgent  and 
rapidly  expanding  need  for  trained  and  com- 
petent water  pollution  control  facilities  op- 
erators In  New  England.  The  report  suggests, 
quite  properly,  that  even  the  best-designed 
waste-water  treatment  facility  will  produce 
little  in  the  way  of  clean  water  imless  It  Is 
efficiently  operated  and  maintained.  The  lack 
of  a  skilled  pool  of  water  pollution  control 
facilities  operators  is  presently  a  weak  link 
in  the  entire  water  pollution  control  effort. 

The  report  Indicates  that  strong  Federal 
and  State  leadership  and  new  legislative  ac- 
tion will  be  required  to  make  satisfactory 
progress  toward  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
S.  7  and  HJl.  4148,  currently  before  the  Con- 
gress, are  constructive  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion. (New  England  River  Basins  Commission, 
Boston,  Massachtisetts.) 


BIG  TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENCa 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEHj.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorial  for  today  is  from  the  Natchez 
(Miss.)  Democrat,  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Natchez  (Miss.)  Democrat,  July  24, 
1969] 
Mississippi  AAA  Opposes  Truck  Biu. 

Club,  a  division  of  the  American  Automo- 
bile Association,  has  Joined  with  other  af- 
filiated clubs  m  voicing  strong  opposition  to 
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a  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  which  would 
permit  operation  of  larger  and  heavier  trucks 
on  highways. 

"The  present  bill  Is  almost  identical  with 
last  year's  meastire  which  was  swamped  by 
an  avalanche  of  public  opinion  and  vigorous 
editorial  criticism  In  the  nation's  press,"  Mr. 
R.  C.  Lawrence,  Division  Manager,  com- 
mented. "The  only  difference  Is  that  a  length 
limitation  has  been  added — but  this  limit  of 
70  feet  Is  higher  than  that  allowed,  except 
under  special  permit.  In  48  of  the  50  states. 
And  history  has  shown  that  Federal  maxi- 
mums soon  become  state  maximums." 

The  bill  as  its  stands  would  apply  only  to 
the  Interstate  System,  Mr.  Lawrence  said,  but 
truck  trips  do  not  begin  or  end  on  the  In- 
terstate highways  so  they  have  to  enter  or 
leave  by  roads  not  a  part  of  the  system. 

"The  heavier  vehicles  will  prematurely 
pound  to  pieces  the  pavement  of  the  high- 
ways In  which  we  have  Invested  so  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars,"  the  AAA  official  said.  "It 
will  place  dangerous  overstresses  on  many  of 
the  nation's  bridges  not  buUt  to  sustain  such 
heavy  loads. 

"There  also  is  the  matter  of  danger.  Pass- 
ing a  passenger  car  on  a  two-lane  highway 
Is  perilous  enough:  attempting  to  overtake 
and  pass  a  70-foot  truck-train  on  anything 
less  than  a  four-lane  road  will  mean  taking 
one's  life  in  his  hands." 

Mr.  Lawrence  urged  all  motorists  In  the 
Mississippi  Division  to  write  to  their  Con- 
gn:«ssmen  promptly  to  express  their  views  on 
the  current  big  truck  bill,  H.R.  11870,  which 
Is  described  In  the  following  article: 

Washington,  DC,  July  15.— Bigger,  heavier 
trucks  on  the  highways  would  result  In  pre- 
mature damage  to  pavement  and  bridges  and 
would  constitute  a  major  hazard  to  others 
using  the  traffic  lanes,  the  American  Automo- 
bile Association  told  (Congress  today. 

In  testimony  prepared  for  presentation  to 
the  House  roads  subcommittee,  George  P. 
Kachlein,  Jr.,  AAA  Executive  Vice-President, 
said  this  was  an  "anti-safety  bill"  almost 
identical  with  the  big-truck  bill  which 
failed  of  passage  last  year. 

Basic  research  into  the  accident  hazards 
posed  by  larger,  wider  trucks  Is  lacking. 
Mr.  Kachlein  charged.  "It  does  not  seem 
logical  to  us,"  he  said,  "that  Congress  should 
be  called  upon  to  make  a  decision  on  this 
Important  matter  without  the  factual  In- 
formation enabling  it  to  estimate  the  safety 
effects  of  that  decision.  The  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  over  100  milUon  drivers  are  in- 
volved In  such  a  decision  and  we  cannot  ask 
them  to  be  guinea  pigs  by  increasing  the 
sizes  and  weights  and  then  researching  the 
effects.  The  research  should  be  done  first." 
Public  opinion,  as  reflected  In  the  news 
media,  was  strongly  against  last  year's  bill, 
he  said.  A  review  of  editorial  comment,  he 
told  the  subcommittee,  leads  to  the  "ines- 
capable conclusion  that  Americans  were  not 
last  year,  and  are  not  this  year,  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  proposition  that  bigger  trucks  are 
good  for  them. 

Mr.  Kachlein  quoted  trucking  Industry  sta- 
tistics showing  that  heavy  trucks  account  for 
only  1.54  percent  of  vehicle  registrations  and 
5.33  percent  of  total  mileage,  but  are  In- 
volved in  11.6  percent  of  fatal  accidents. 

"When  a  truck  collides  with  a  passenger 
oar.  It  Is  the  operator  and  passengers  in  the 
smaller  vehicle  who  are  most  likely  to  be 
killed,"  the  AAA  official  said. 

He  reported  that  there  are  9.3  fatal  Injtirles 
per  100  persons  in  collisions  between  pas- 
senger car  and  a  tractor-trailer  combination, 
but  "when  the  collision  is  between  a  pas- 
senger car  and  a  tractor-two-traller  combi- 
nation— a  vehicle  encouraged  by  the  70-foot 
length  limit  In  this  bill — the  rate  increases 
drastically  to  13.3." 

On  the  basis  of  extensive  studies  of  the 
effect  of  heavier  loads  and  axle  weights  on 
pavement  and  bridges,  the  AAA  official  said: 
"Men  who  have  been  charged  with  the  re- 
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sponslblUty  of  constructing  and  maintaining 
our  highway  plant  at  both  the  state  and  the 
Federal  level  have  made  it  known  that  the 
Increases  in  axle  loadings  permitted  by  the 
legislation  will  not  only  reduce  the  life  of 
pavements  in  use,  but  will  also  necessitate 
the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  for  re- 
construction of  older  pavements,  and  addi- 
tional costs  in  highways  yet  to  be  con- 
structed." 


AMERICAN  YOUTH:  HOPE  FOR  THE 
COUNTRY'S  FUTURE 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
youth  never  ceases  to  be  an  inspiration 
to  me.  A  recent  example  of  the  excellence 
of  American  youth  is  found  in  our  own 
State  of  Indiana. 

Gregory  S.  Gray,  17  years  old  and  a 
student  at  Emerson  High  School,  Gary, 
Ind.,  was  elected  governor  of  Boys  State 
of  1969,  that  great  youth  program  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Legion.  Members 
of  Indiana  Boys  State  were  921  out- 
standing junior  boys  from  651  high 
schools  in  Indiana. 

Gregory  was  sent  from  Indiana  Boys 
State  as  one  of  the  State's  two  repre- 
sentatives to  Boys  Nation  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  which  was  composed  of  two 
high  school  juniors  from  each  of  the 
50  states.  Gregory  was  elected  president 
of  1969  Boys  Nation. 

Gregory  is  also  president  of  his  high 
school  student  council  and  quite  active 
in  other  school,  church,  and  community 
activities.  Gregory  did  not  come  from  a 
family  of  wealth  and  influence.  He  came 
from  a  religious,  patriotic,  working  fam- 
ily— the  type  of  family  that  has  produced 
so  many  of  America's  great.  His  father 
has  been  employed  at  the  Pullman 
Standard  Car  Manufacturing  Co.  for 
more  than  20  years.  Gregory  is  the  mid- 
dle child  of  five. 

As  president  of  Boys  Nation,  Gregory 
Gray  was  invited  to  speak  at  the  1969 
national  convention  of  the  American 
Legion  in  Atlanta.  At  the  close  of  his 
speech  that  great  gathering  rose  as  one 
and  cheered  wildly.  His  remarks,  de- 
livered in  great  sincerity,  were  an  in- 
spiration to  all. 

Gregory  Gray  is  a  Negro.  But  Gregory 
received  his  honor  and  acclaim  from 
his  high  school  colleagues,  his  fellows 
at  Boys  State  and  Boys  Nation  and  from 
the  American  Legion  natlonsd  conven- 
tion because  he  is  a  youth  with  ideals, 
with  leadership  ability,  with  a  gift  of 
giving  inspiration  and  service  to  his  fel- 
lowmen.  That  is  the  way  it  should  be  in 
America.  It  is  as  wrong  to  give  anyone 
recognition  and  honor  because  he  is  black 
as  it  is  to  deny  him  the  same  because 
he  is  a  member  of  a  minority  group. 

Certainly  Gregory  Gray  may  have  been 
given  slights  and  insults  in  the  past,  and 
he  doubtless  will  receive  many  through- 
out his  lifetime.  But  who  has  succeeded 
in  life,  regardless  of  race  or  color,  who 
has  not  received  many  slights  and  insults 
in  that  long  battle  to  success?  All  who 
work  and  build,  all  who  contribute  to  the 
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well-being  of  our  society  and  the  great- 
ness of  our  country  will  suffer  from  the 
barbs  laiuiched  by  the  unthinking,  the 
cruel,  the  inferior  and  the  jealous. 

Today  our  country  and  our  way  of  life 
faces  many  seri<>us  challenges.  There  are 
and  always  wiU  be  those  at  home  and 
abroad  who  fo|  various  reasons  would 
destroy  Americai  and  all  that  it  means. 

Our  country  >nd  its  citizens  do  make 
mistakes,  but  despite  those  mistakes  our 
country,  our  society,  our  economy,  have 
given  more  pedple  a  higher  degree  of 
freedom  and  dignity,  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity, the  high^t  standard  of  living  the 
world  has  ever  ^own.  Our  country  and 
Its  citizens  haveiimselfishly  assisted  more 
countries  and  people  than  any  other 
country  that  ha^  ever  existed. 

America  is  gr^at,  the  greatest  country 
on  earth.  It  0an  and  must  become 
greater,  develojing  and  growing  by  the 
spiritual  strength,  dedication,  efforts  and 
leadership  of  b^oung  people  such  as 
Gregory  Gray. 

The  speech  by  Gregory  Gray  that 
electrified  the  Attierican  Legion  national 
convention  in  Atlanta  follows: 

-National  Comn  lander  Doyle.  Members  of 
the  Clergy.  Leglojinalres,  AuxiUary  Members, 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  Our  youth  play  a 
leading  role  in  our  country.  As  the  country  s 
leaders  of  tomonow.  great  tasks  will  grad- 
ually confront  cur  youth.  The  American 
Lefrion.  through  Its  dedication  to  peacetime 
senrlce  to  God  ar  d  Country,  gives  its  youth 
participants  the  preparation  needed  for  life 
now  and  In  the  future  through  Its  varloi^ 
annual  youth  i  raining  programs  which 
teach  the  prlnciplBS  of  American  seU-govern- 
ment  Its  Basebi.U  program,  the  National 
High  School  Orat(  rical  Contest,  its  Boy  Scout 
Troops.  Its  suppot  of  Boys'  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica, sponsorship  if  the  Sons  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  and.  of  course,  its  Boys  State- 
Boys  Nation  prop-am.  Though  youths  are 
somewhat  divided  In  ideas,  because  of  or- 
ganizations such  as  The  American  Legion, 
we  are  more  unitsd  in  our  efforts  than  ever 
before.  The  various  programs  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  hell  teach  young  men  and 
women : 

To  think,  knoirtng  always  where  we  are 
going,  why  we  ar  (  going,  and  how  we're  go- 
ing to  get  there. 

To  know  no  dl  scoiu'agement.  and  to  pre- 
sent no  alibi. 

To  know  how  1o  lead,  without  being  dic- 
tatorial; for  true  leaders  are  humble. 

To  lead  for  the  rood  of  the  most  concerned, 
and  not  for  the  p  ersonal  gratification  of  our 
own  ideas. 

To  play,  with  csncem,  not  mainly  on  vic- 
tory on  the  score  ward,  but  victory  as  far  as 
conquering  the  niost  difficult  fundamentals 
of  the  game. 

To  march  with  he  group,  interpreting  cor- 
rectly the  signs  en  the  pathway  that  leads 
to  success. 

To  seek  the  beat  for  those  we  serve. 

To  work,  lookiig  upon  all  obstacles  we 
are  confronted  with,  not  as  problems,  but 
as  challenges;  tha  ;  we  might  go  about  solving 
them  with  enthusiasm. 

To  speak,  reme;nberlng  to  always  put  our 
brains  in  gear,  be:  ore  putting  our  mouths  in 
motion. 

To  hold  our  heids  in  the  clouds,  but  with 
our  feet  on  the  giound. 

Summing  it  all  up,  through  American  Le- 
gion programs,  youths  learn  how  to  live. 
In  this  world  of  ours,  what  more  can  any 
Institution  do  foi  a  young  man  or  woman, 
than  to  teach  on  s  how  to  live?  In  a  sense, 
The  American  Le;ion  is  Indirectly  working 
to  answer  a  partlc  ilar  prayer  written  by  Gen- 
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eral  MacArthur  during  the  early  days  of 
World  War  n.  It  goes  thus: 

"Build  me  a  son.  O  Lord,  who  will  be  strong 
enough  to  know  when  he  Is  weak,  and  brave 
enough  to  face  himself  when  he  is  afraid; 
one  who  will  be  proud  and  imbendlng  in 
honest  defeat,  and  humble  and  gentle  In 
victory. 

"Build  me  a  son  whose  wishes  will  not  take 
the  place  of  deeds,  a  son  who  will  know 
Thee — and  that  to  know  himself  Is  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  knowledge. 

"Lead  him,  I  pray,  not  in  the  path  of  ease 
and  comfort,  but  under  the  stress  and  spur 
of  difficulties  and  challenge.  Here  let  him 
learn  to  stand  up  In  the  storm,  here  let  him 
learn  compassion  for  those  who  fall. 

"Build  me  a  son  whose  heart  will  be  clear, 
whose  goal  will  be  high;  a  son  who  will  mas- 
ter himself,  before  he  seeks  to  master  other 
men;  one  who  will  reach  Into  the  future,  yet 
never  forget  the  past. 

''And  after  all  these  things  are  his,  add,  I 
pray,  enough  of  a  sense  of  humor  so  that  be 
may  always  be  serious,  yet  never  take  himself 
too  seriously.  Give  him  humility,  so  that  he 
may  always  remember  the  simplicity  of  true 
greatness,  the  open  mind  of  true  wisdom, 
and  the  meekness  of  true  strength. 

"Then  I,  his  father,  will  dare  to  whisper, 
'I  have  not  lived  in  vain.'  " 

In  closing,  I  would  Just  like  to  say,  praise 
be  to  God,  encouragement  be  given  to  man, 
and  hats  off  to  The  American  Legion. 


October  29,  1969 


THE  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
PICKS  NEW  HOSPITAL  HEAD  AT 
BUFFALO 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  29.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital  at  Buf- 
falo has  a  proud  record  of  service  to  the 
veterans  in  our  area  of  western  New 
York  State. 

It  has  pioneered  in  several  areas  of 
hospital  care  and  is  a  credit  to  the  effort 
being  made  by  our  Government  to  take 
care  of  those  who  have  served  their  coun- 
try in  time  of  war  and  conflict. 

This  week,  the  hospital  gained  a  new 
director,  Eugene  E.  Speer,  Jr.,  a  career 
employee  of  the  VA  who  came  to  Buffalo 
from  the  position  of  administrator  of 
the  VA  hospital  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mr.  Speer  has  made  a  fine  impression 
in  his  first  few  days  on  the  job  in  Buf- 
falo and  we  look  forward  to  continuing 
progress  in  veterans'  care  at  Buffalo 
under  his  leadership.  He  carries  excellent 
credentials. 

Mr.  Speer  succeeds  Dr.  M.  Herbert 
Fineberg,  who  has  retired  after  long 
service  in  VA  hospitals.  He  had  headed 
the  Buffalo  hospital  since  August  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
responsibilities  which  our  citizens  feel  for 
these  veterans.  And,  through  my  mem- 
bership on  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  I  am  in  close  touch  with  the 
progress  that  is  being  made  generally  in 
veterans  care. 

I  am  the  fifth  ranking  member  of  the 
full  committee  and  am  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Hospitals. 

An  interview  with  the  new  director  at 
Buffalo,  Mr.  Speer,  appeared  in  the 
October  23  edition  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  as  follows: 


Maonitdde  or  Btttfalo's  VA  Hospitai,  Con- 

STmrTEs  Chaixenge  to  New  CHiEr 

(By  Mary  C.  Rahlll) 

A  900-bed  hospital  with  a  $15  million 
budget  should  prove  no  more  difficult  to 
manage  than  one  half  that  slae  and  with 
hall  Its  budget,  the  new  director  of  Buffalo 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital  believes. 

Eugene  E.  Speer  Jr.,  who  assumed  his  post 
Monday,  said  bigness  and  complexity  are  not 
synonymous.  His  previous  position  a£  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Veteran 
Administration  Hospital  entailed  half  the 
number  of  beds  and  half  the  budget  of  the 
Buffalo  facility. 

"The  problems  of  management,"  he  con- 
tends, "are  about  the  same  and  on  the  plus 
side,  in  a  larger  facility  you  have  a  lot  more 
people  to  help  you  worry  about  them." 

Short  of  stature  and  robust  of  figure, 
Speer  brings  23  years'  experience  to  his  role. 
He  exudes  the  confidence  of  that  experience 
when  he  speaks. 

THREE     ESSENTIALS     OT     CARE 

For  Instance,  when  stressing  the  Impor- 
tance of  research  In  a  hospital:  "Patient  care, 
research  and  education  have  to  be  viewed  as 
the  three  essentials  of  good  hospital  man- 
agement. All  three  aspects  are  Interdepend- 
ent, and  the  end  result  for  the  patient  Is  bet- 
ter care  and  treatment." 

He  added  that  It's  sometimes  Impossible 
to  attract  some  of  the  good  medical  men 
without  research  facilities.  As  for  a  hospi- 
tal's connection  with  educational  facilities, 
Speer  said  the  best  way  of  ensuring  good 
patient  care  is  to  see  to  It  that  those  being 
educated  in  the  medical  profession  are  ex- 
posed to  the  newest  techniques  and  latest  ad- 
vances. 

Buffalo  veterans  at  present  has  41  persons 
engaged  In  research  and  the  hospital  Is  af- 
filiated In  a  training  program  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo  School  of  Medicine.  Many 
staff  physicians  are  on  the  UB  Medical 
School  faculty. 

PACEMAKER    DEVELOPED    AT    BUFFALO 

The  pacemaker — a  battery  operated  device 
for  keeping  a  defective  heart  In  operation — 
as  Speer  pointed  out,  was  developed  by  Dr. 
William  E.  Chaddock  when  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  Buffalo  Veterans  Hospital. 

The  new  director  noted  an  aspect  of 
management  often  neglected — the  Impor- 
tance of  the  "pat  on  the  back."  He  argued 
that  a  good  administrator  finds  ways  of  ex- 
tending his  Influence  down  through  all  the 
various  levels  of  employment  so  that  each 
individual  comes  to  realize  the  Importance 
of  his  role  in  the  general  operation. 

"Regardless  of  the  Job,"  he  said,  "if  It's 
sweeping  down  a  back  stairwell,  it's  necessary 
to  the  good  operation  of  this  Institution.  I 
hope  to  get  that  across." 

NEED  TO  SAY  THANKS 

Prom  his  experience  It's  not  too  difficult  an 
Idea  to  get  across  to  employes,  he  said.  "It's 
Just  a  'thank  you,'  a  word  or  two  about  a  Job 
well  done,  something  to  make  them  know 
they  belong  and  that  what  they  do  is 
needed." 

Within  the  next  few  months,  he  expects  to 
make  himself  known  to  all  of  the  hospital's 
more  than  1,200  employees. 

A  native  of  Decatur,  Ala.,  the  director 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree  In  mathematics  at 
Athens  College.  Athens,  Ala.,  and  did  grad- 
uate work  at  the  University  of  Alabama  and 
George  Washington  University. 

Prom  1934-39  he  served  In  the  Decatur 
public  schools  as  principal  and  vocational 
adviser.  His  entrance  into  the  medical  field 
came  as  a  field  representative  with  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  In  1942.  Prom  1942-46,  he 
served  in  the  Medical  Administrative  Corps 
of  the  USAAP.  He  entered  service  as  a  private 
and  was  discharged  as  a  captain.  He  was  dec- 
orated with  the  Army  Commendation  Medal 
with  one  oak  leaf  cluster. 
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JOINED  VA  IN  1946 

He  Joined  the  Veterans  Administration 
upon  his  discharge  In  1946  as  executive  officer 
of  the  physical  and  rehabilitation  program  In 
the  upper  Midwest  area.  Prom  1951-55.  he 
was  medical  administrative  officer,  hospital 
operations,  at  the  Veterans  Administration 
Central  Office,  Washington. 

He  became  special  assistant  to  the  man- 
ager, Veterans  Hospital,  Augusta,  Ga.,  1055- 
67,  and  assistant  manager  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  Domiciliary,  Clinton,  Iowa, 
1957-58.  He  was  assistant  manager  of  the 
Veterans  HoepitaJ,  McKlnney,  Texas,  1958- 
59,  and  assistant  director.  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Consolidated  Center,  Wadsworth, 
Kan.,  1959-63. 

He  headed  the  Registrar  Service  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  Central  Office  from 
1963-66,  at  which  time  he  was  named  direc- 
tor of  the  Louisville  Veterans'  Hospital. 

RECEIVED  HIGH  HONORS 

Speer  received  recognition  awards  for  his 
work,  including  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Chief  Medical  Director's  Commendation 
in  1965  and  the  Agency  Administrator's 
Commendation  in  1963. 

He  was  presented  a  special  meritorious 
Commendation  by  the  national  commander, 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  II,  In  1967 
and  was  cited  by  the  Veterans  of  Porelgn 
Wars  of  the  United  States  for  service  and 
dedication  earlier  this  year. 

In  his  23  years  with  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, Speer  and  his  wife,  Jessie  Pridmore 
Speer,  have  moved  13  times.  They  are  living 
in  the  home  provided  by  the  hospital  In  Le- 
Bnm  Rd.,  Eggertsvllle. 

The  couple  has  no  children.  Through  the 
years  both  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time 
to  youth  activities.  He  likes  fishing  and  oc- 
casionally a  little  golf  for  relaxation,  and 
Mrs.  Speer  enjoys  gardemng.  He  said  he 
would  rather  be  Involved  In  civic  affairs.  He 
likes  working  with  organizations  with  a  "de- 
finite mission  and  practical  goals." 

In  the  last  few  years,  he  has  become  In- 
terested In  a  special  hobby,  the  building  of 
electronic  hi-fi  and  stereo  equipment.  He 
has  an  ambition  which  he  expects  to  realize 
in  Buffalo— that  of  building  an  organ.  Does 
he  play?  No,  but  he  will  worry  about  that 
after  he  builds  the  organ. 

Earlier,   the  Buffalo  Courier- Express 
had  an  article  on  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Fineberg,  in  part  as  follows : 
Director  of  VA  Hospital  Here  To  Retire 

Dr.  M.  Herbert  Plneberg,  69,  Is  retiring  as 
director  of  the  Buffalo  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Hospital. 

The  physician-administrator  said  he  and 
his  wife,  Louise,  will  make  their  home  In  the 
Boston,  Mass.  area.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Mrs.  Norman  Spector,  of  Maiden,  Mass. 

native    of   CLEVELAND 

A  native  of  Cleveland,  Dr.  Plneberg  has 
been  associated  with  VA  hospitals  since  his 
discharge  from  the  Army  with  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  June,  1946.  He  served  with  the 
Student  Army  Training  Corps  at  Columbia 
University  during  World  War  I  and  spent  five 
years  in  military  service  during  World  War 
II. 

After  a  period  of  service  as  chief  of  medi- 
cine at  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Aber- 
deen, Md.,  In  World  War  II,  he  served  for 
two  years  as  commanding  officer  of  an  Army 
hospital  that  moved  with  the  troops  through 
the  Pacific.  For  a  time,  he  was  chief  of  medi- 
cine at  Camp  Columbia,  Brisbane,  Australia. 

Following  his  discharge  from  the  Army,  he 
directed  veterans  hospitals  in  Dwlght,  111., 
Wllkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and  East  Orange,  N.J.,  be- 
fore coming  here  to  succeed  Howard  E.  P*uller 
as  director  of  the  951-bed  Buffalo  VA  hos- 
pital. 
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honor  student 

Before  entering  the  Army  during  World 
War  II,  Dr.  Fineberg  was  In  private  practice 
for  12  years  In  Cleveland  and  then  served  as 
director  of  Beth  Israel  Hospital  In  Boston. 

After  a  period  as  a  student  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, where  he  played  violin  In  the  Harvard 
Orchestra,  he  entered  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity where  he  received  his  bachelor's  and 
doctor  of  medicine  degrees. 

He  was  an  honor  student  at  Western  Re- 
serve and  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Following  internship  In  a  Cleveland  hospital, 
he  was  a  resident  in  Internal  medicine  in 
Monteflore  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Fineberg  is  a  diplomat  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Internal  Medicine,  and  a  fellow 
of  the  American  College  of  Physicians  and 
the  American  College  of  Hospital  Adminis- 
trators. He  belongs  to  the  American  Medical 
Assn.  and  Is  assistant  clinical  professor  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Buffalo  Medi- 
cal School. 


ELIMINATING  THE  SOURCES  OF 
ILLEGAL  DRUGS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF  California 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WHSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  international  law  consists  of  a 
body  of  rules  governing  the  relations 
between  states.  It  is  a  system  of  juris- 
prudence which,  for  the  most  part,  has 
evolved  out  of  the  experiences  and  the 
necessities  of  situations  that  have  arisen 
throughout  the  world  from  time  to  time. 
It  has  developed  and  progressed  as  civ- 
ilization has  grown  and  advanced.  In- 
ternational law  has  been  the  framework 
for  foreign  policies  and  actions  with  the 
increasing  realization  by  nations  that 
their  relationship,  if  not  their  existence, 
must  be  governed  by  and  dependent 
upon  rules  of  law  that  are  fairly  certain 
and  generally  reasonable.  Prof.  J.  L. 
Brierly  in  1936  wrote: 

We  must  expand  our  Interpretation  of 
the  term  "International  law."  We  must  cease 
to  think  of  it  as  merely  a  set  of  principles 
to  be  applied  by  courts  of  law,  and  under- 
stand that  It  Includes  the  whole  legal  or- 
ganization of  international  life  on  the  basis 
of  peace  and  order. 

But  what  happens  when  a  state  en- 
counters a  situation  that  does  not  fall 
within  the  contemporary  conception  of 
international  law's  jurisdiction  and  yet 
effects  the  relationship  between  nations. 
Specifically,  I  am  referring  to  the  tre- 
mendous domestic  difficulties  in  the 
United  States  directly  brought  about  by 
the  illegal  importation  of  narcotics  into 
it.  How  should  the  United  States  pro- 
tect its  citizens  from  this  evil  when  the 
countries  where  the  narcotic  materials 
originate  cannot  or  will  not  take  meas- 
ures to  eliminate  the  source  of  supply? 
What  action  should  our  Government 
take  to  combat  it?  What  should  our  ap- 
proach be  to  the  foreign  minlsteries  of 
the  other  countries  Involved? 

Undoubtedly,  we  must  strengthen  our 
port  of  entry  surveillance  and  detection 
procedures.  We  must  also  crack  down  on 
organized  crime  here  within  the  United 
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States.  We  must  work  to  Identify  the 
underlying  causes  of  narcotic  addiction 
and  drug  abuse  and  then  eliminate  them. 
These,  however,  are  domestic  actions. 
We  must  also  deal  with  Mexico,  Turkey, 
Syria,  Lebanon,  Nepal,  and  other  drug- 
producing  nations.  International  law 
provides  some  assistance  in  combating 
the  problem  but  it  is  not  the  proper  ve- 
hicle for  action  within  those  countries. 
Our  State  Department  must  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact  that  in  certain  areas, 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  a  legitimate 
agricultural  endeavor  of  that  region  and 
has  been  an  honest  enterprise  for  the 
natives  of  the  area  for  generations.  While 
it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States 
to  destroy  the  sources  of  illegal  supply, 
we  must  not  simply  demand  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  livelihood  of  thousands  of,  in 
their  own  society's  terms,  honest  and 
hard-working  farmers.  The  Agency  for 
International  Development  has  acted  as 
our  agent  in  this  area  and  has  taken 
steps  to  establish  viable  farming  enter- 
prises to  replace  destroyed  narcotic-pro- 
ducing crops.  Through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels our  concern  is  communicated  to  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  of  these  na- 
tions. National  and  international  police 
agencies  are  cooperating  to  stop  the 
worldwide  traflBc  in  narcotics,  including 
Interpol,  the  Surety,  and  Scotland  Yard. 

But  not  nearly  enough  is  being  done. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  coordinated  inter- 
national criminal  organization,  the  af- 
fluence of  which  is  staggering.  Foreign 
policy  considerations  must  take  this  into 
accoimt.  Graft  and  corruption  of  officials 
is  a  favorite  modus  operandi,  the  method 
of  operating  of  this  sinister  criminal 
brotherhood.  Multimilllon  dollar  profits 
are  reaped  by  it  from  Illicit  sales  within 
the  United  States  and  Western  Europe. 
Many  addicts  need  $150  a  day  to  support 
their  habit.  And  the  only  way  for  them  to 
raise  that  type  of  money  is  to  burglarize 
homes,  rob  stores,  and  assault  people  on 
the  streets.  Thousands  die  because  of 
overdoses  and  innocent  people  cannot 
walk  the  streets  of  our  cities  without 
fear.  The  situation  is  Intolerable  and 
must  be  corrected.  To  do  so  requires  a 
concentrated  domestic  effort.  It  also  re- 
quires a  coordinated  international  attack 
on  the  globetrotting  hoodlums  responsi- 
ble for  bringing  death  and  misery  to 
thousands. 

Our  allies  and  friends  must  help  us 
defeat  this  profitable  conspiracy  of  the 
underworld.  They  must  act  within  their 
own  environs  to  destroy  the  drug  source. 
We  must  help  them,  providing  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  necessary  to  divert  the 
growers,  who  receive  little  money  for 
their  stock  anyway,  to  other  more  profit- 
able and  acceptable  crops.  Our  Treas- 
ury Department  agents,  our  customs 
personnel,  our  FBI  operatives  must  co- 
ordinate their  efforts  with  not  only  Mid- 
dle Eastern  and  Southeast  Asian  na- 
tions, but  with  European  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  Far  Eastern  police 
departments  as  well.  It  is  a  worldwide 
problem  and  it  is  time  for  the  world  to 
declare  war  on  the  underworld,  on  these, 
the  international  peddlers  for  profit  of 
disease  and  death. 
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AIR  THAFPIC  CONTROL 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUfeE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  29.  1969 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
American  is  concerned  about  the  future 
of  air  traffic  control  and  the  apparent 
lack  of  air  traffic  safety  in  many  in- 
stances. 

I  have  had  the  occasion  to  appear  on 
the  Dennis  Wholey  television  show  and 
have  been  veiy  impressed  by  this  young 
man's  depth  and  concern  for  public 
causes.  Recently  a  former  air  traffic  con- 
troller, James  Knecht,  who  worked  at  the 
Indianapolis  airport,  the  site  of  a  recent 
major  air  dlsatster.  appeared  on  the  Den- 
nis Wholey  shDw.  I  believe  that  Members 
of  this  body  \tould  be  very  interested  in 
the  transcript  of  this  public  interview 
with  a  gentlenian  who  used  to  be  involved 
daily  with  air  traffic  safety. 

For  the  information  and  possible  use 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  average  air 
traveler,  I  in^ude  the  transcript  in  the 
-Rbcoito  at  thl4  point : 

InTSSVIEW  Aljl  TRATFIC  CONTBOLIXB  JAMKS 

KirscHT 

Dennis  WnotBT.  For  a  long  Ume,  we've 
been  hearing  Newspaper  and  television  re- 
ports about  air  traffic  controllers,  and  their 
Job,  and  sometimes  the  slowdowns  that 
they've  causedJ  supposedly  to  make  flying 
safer  for  those  liiat  fly. 

I  have  with  i^ae  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  James  Kne<&t.  Mr.  Knecht  Is  a  former 
air  trafllc  controller,  because  I  understand, 
Mr.  Knecht,  th^t  you  have  been  flred  from 
your  job  at  the;  Indlanap>oUs  Airport.  Is  that 
correct? 

Jamks  KNEcitr.  In  essence,  that  Is  correct. 
About  the  onlyj  thing  I  do  right  now  Is  an- 
swer a  telephoiie. 

Wholxt.  Uin-hmm.  Let  us  go  back  and 
investigate  that)  crash.  I  tinderstand  that  you 
had  Just  gone  ott  duty  about  a  half  hour 
before  the  crasl^.  Is  that  true? 

Knbcht.  That's  correct.  I  got  off  at  three; 
the  accident  occxirred  at  approximately  3:30. 
and  by  four  o'clock  I  was  contacted  by  the 
national  office  Of  the  NAQE — National  Asso- 
ciation of  Oov4mment  Employees,  and  they 
asked  me  what  went  on  and  I'd  already  made 
some  checks,  a|id  I  Informed  them  that  the 
Information  aviilable  to  me  Indicated  that  It 
was  the  fault  of  radar — lack  of  good  radar — 
that  prevented  [the  controller  Involved  from 
seeing  the  smaller  aircraft,  and,  as  a  result. 
he  could  not  w^rn  the  larger  aircraft  of  the 
presence  of  th4  smaller,  and  they  collided, 
and  I  made  a,\  statement  before  the  press 
about  the  quality  of  our  equipment.  I  spe- 
cifically stated  ihat  it  was  in  essence  a  killer 
radar  and  that  because  of  poor  radar,  people 
had  needlessly  died. 

Wholkt.  Uni-hmm.  Let's  kind  of  jump 
around  for  a  mpment.  About  how  many  ma- 
jor airports  ara  there  In  the  country? 

Knecht.  Tbare're  approximately  100  air- 
ports that  you  might  call  major.  The  degree 
of  Importance  varies,  from  the  busiest,  at 
O'Hare,  to  som^  of  the  medlum-slzed  facili- 
ties as  at  IndiinapollB  and  here  at  Cincin- 
nati, also.  I 

Whol»t.  And  how  many  air  controllers  are 
there  that  wonc  these  airports  throughout 
the  country? 

Knbcbt.  Th^  total  number  of  air  traffic 
controllers  sucl)  as  myself — those  people  that 
actually  sep>arate  aircraft — try  to  keep  them 
from  running  tpgether — Is  approximately  8,- 
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900 — roughly.  And  this  includes  the  control 
tower  <^>erator8,  and  the  aircraft  control 
center  operators. 

Wholst.  Now,  do  they  work  in  different 
locations?  I  don't  quite  understand  what 
they  do. 

Knscht.  Well,  the  differences  in  their  area 
of  responsibility:  In  the  control  towers, 
they're  responsible  for  the  aircraft  imme- 
diately around  the  airport  or  landing  at  the 
city  or  departing,  and  the  center  takes  care 
of  them  whUe  they're  flying  between  cities. 

Wholxt.  I  see.  I  understand  that  now. 
Now,  how  many  plan.es  might  be  in  the  area 
of  one  airport  M  one  time — say  an  airport 
like  Indianapolis? 

Knecht.  We  might  have,  normally,  six  to 
ten  controlled  aircraft,  and  fifteen  to  twenty 
or  more  uncontrolled  within  a  20-26  miles 
radius  of  Indianapolis  Airport. 

Wholst.  What  Is  with  the  radar  that  are 
Ih  moat  airports?  We  don't  want  to  frighten 
people  that  fly,  but  from  talking,  I  suppose, 
with  other  controllers  that  you  miut  do  from 
time  to  time,  what  is  the  quality  of  radar 
control?  What  are  the  chances  of  crashes  at 
these  100  airports  around  the  country? 

Knecht.  The  quality,  in  our  opinion,  is 
substandard,  because  there  are  weak  spots 
and  there're  spots  where  we  cannot  see  air- 
craft. I've  seen  some  very  large  aircraft, 
supposedly,  flve  mllee  from  the  radar  antenna, 
and  they're  not  apparent  on  the  scope.  The 
danger  of  collision  increases  every  day — 
every  day. 

Wholet.  Because  of  the  added  air  traffic? 

Knecht.  The  number  of  aircraft  that  we're 
trying  to  control  with  the  equipment  and 
the  number  of  people  we've  got — the  equip- 
ment nor  the  amount  of  people. 

Wholet.  Now,  there  was  a  very  serious  ac- 
ousatlon  made  in  newspaper  articles  that  I 
bad  read  about  that  particular  plane  crash, 
that  the  controllers  at  the  IndlanapK>lls  Air- 
port had  advised  the  PAA  ab  to  the  poor 
quality  of  radar  some  months  prior  to  that, 
and  that  the  PAA  had  investigated  and  found 
that  those  complaints  were  indeed  legitimate 
and  yet,  nothing  was  done.  Do  I  imderstand 
that  correctly? 

Knecht.  Yee.  Air  traffic  controllers — I've 
been  In  this  business  quite  a  few  years,  and 
we've  constantly  complained  about  the 
quality  of  the  radar,  the  radios,  the  entire 
system,  because  it  Just  isn't  adequate  to 
handle  today's  traffic,  and  the  only  thing 
that  keeps  it  as  safe  as  it  Is  is  the  air  traffic 
controller  himself.  He  constantly  has  been 
complaining  to  his  supervisor,  to  the  PAA, 
his  employer,  about  the  system,  about  the 
equipment,  and  as  a  matter  of  routine,  the 
PAA  flightchecks  their  radar.  They  take  a 
small  aircraft  out — or  a  large  one,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  they  actually  run  certain  pat- 
terns and  watch  it  on  radar  and  grade  the 
quality  of  It,  and  In  this  particular  system, 
about  four  months  ago  or  so.  In  April,  ap- 
proximately they  took  a  small  aircraft — a 
Beechcraft  Bonanza — and  ran  a  fllghtcheck, 
an  extensive  fllghtcheck,  and  they  said  right 
then  and  there  that  they  coxildn't  see  him 
In  all  cases.  This  is  a  matter  of  their  own 
records. 

Wholet.  Well,  now,  to  force  the  Issue — and 
you're  probably  not  the  person  to  answer  the 
question — why,  if  they  ran  this  check,  did 
they  not  correct  it?  Why  didn't  they  correct 
it? 

Knecht.  That  is  an  excellent  question.  An 
excellent  question. 

Wholet.  Who  does  one  put  that  question 
to,  though? 

Knecht.  The  law,  the  1958  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act,  oomnUssioned  the  FAA  with  air  traf- 
fic safety. 

Wholet.  Um-hmm? 

Knecht.  I  think  it's  rather  specific.  It  says 
the  PAA's  in  charge  of  air  traffic  safety. 

Wholet.  Well,  now,  the  FAA  is  a  govem- 
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mental  agency,  and  air  controllers,  i  was 
surprised  to  find  out,  are  also  governmental 
employees. 

Knecht.  Yes.  There  are  very  very  few  non- 
government air  traffic  controllers  in  the 
United  States — very  few.  Probably  lees  than  a 
hundred. 

Wholet.  So — but  I  mean  if  you're  in  the 
government  already,  who  do  you  complain  to 
to  get  something  done? 

Knscht.  We  have  been  complaining  to  the 
government,  to  the  branch  that  we  work  for, 
the  FAA,  for  years.  And  now  we're  starting  to 
talk  to  Congress,  because  these  people  control 
the  purse  strings  that  would  provide  us  with 
the  money  that's  needed  to  buy  this  radar. 

As  an  example,  a  radar  installation,  includ- 
ing the  transponder  and  the  communica- 
tions for  It,  installed,  costs  a  little  bit  less 
than  a  million  dollars.  Now,  the  more  elabo- 
rate, the  better  gear,  is  going  to  cost  more 
money.  That  price  I  gave  you  was  on  current 
equipment,  but  we're  talking  about  a  pro- 
gram here  of  systems  that  need  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  flve  billion  dollars  now. 

Wholet.  Throughout  the  country. 

Knecht.  Right.  Throughout  the  country. 
It's  going  to  take  925  billion  over  the  next 
ten  years  If  we're  going  to  guarantee  that 
people  are  going  to  live  when  they  take  off 
from  here  and  they  go  to  there. 

Wholett.  How  many  hours  a  day  does  a 
controller  work? 

Knecht.  Eight  hours  a  day. 

Wholet.  But  now  what  I've  heard  of  the 
people  who  work  the  New  Tork  airports  Is 
that  they  complain  of  putting  in  twice  that 
amount  of  time  sometimes. 

Knecht.  Ten-hour  days  in  some  areas  are 
not  uncommon  at  all,  six  days  a  week.  Not 
uncommon  at  all.  And  it's  pathetic.  You 
work  the  position  for  eight  solid  hours  or 
ten  solid  hours  without  relief,  and  in  some 
cases,  when  I  was  working  In  the  Air  Traffic 
Control  Center,  I  would  take  my  lunch  home 
with  me — not  enough  people  to  provide  re- 
lief for  lunch.  Been  too  busy  to  cut  down  the 
staffing  temporarily  so  that  people  can 
get  out  for  lunch. 

Wholet.  Do  you  see  any  hope  for  the  Im- 
mediate future  as  far  as — I  had  a  curious  re- 
action. Many  people  from  the  Cincinnati 
area  died  in  that  crash,  and  the  controllers 
have  been  kind  of  in  the  public  eye  for  the 
last  year  or  two,  because  of  slowdowns  and 
walkouts,  especially  in  the  New  York  air- 
ports. I  had  a  curious  reaction  when  I  saw 
It,  that  possibly  this  plane  crash  might  be 
the  single  thing  that  would  trigger  some 
good.  Do  you  see  that  as  a  possibility? 

Knecht.  Hopefully. 

Wholet.  I  mean  .  .  . 

Knecht.  Hopefully. 

Wholet.  .  .  .  that's  a  very  hard  thing  for 
me  to  say  when,  you  know,  families  .  .  . 

Knecht.  Right. 

Wholet.  ...  of  those  people  .  . . 

Knecht.  Right. 

Wholet.  . . .  may  l>e  watching. 

Knscht.  But  all  air  traffic  controllers  are 
gravely  concerned  about  air  traffic  safety, 
and  this  is  why  there's  been  such  an  uproar 
coming  from  air  traffic  controllers  in  the  last 
year  or  so.  We've  flnally  realized  that  our 
branch  of  the  government,  the  PAA,  appar- 
ently isn't  going  to  do  anything  about  It. 

Wholet.  So  what  you're  suggesting  is  we 
need  better  radar,  more  men  . .  . 

Knecht.  Definitely.  We  need  twice  the 
men  .  .  . 

Wholet.  . . .  Highly  trained  . . . 

Knecht.  . . .  that  we  have  right  now. 

Wholet.  Highly  trained  men,  and  better 
working  conditions,  and  in  that,  I  mean 
number  of  hours  .  .  , 

Knecht.  Right.  Right.  Very  definitely.  As 
an  example  of  the  pressure  that's  put  on  an 
air  traffic  controller  about  this  time  a  year 
ago,  a  32-yeELr-old  man  In  Kansas  City  Air 
Traffic  Control  Center  died  of  a  heart  attack 


on  duty  after  a  very  heavy  period  of  traffic. 
Thirty  two  years  old,  on  duty:  he  Just  fell 
dead. 

Wholet.  How  do  you  think  that  we  could 
do  something  with  the  power  of  this  pro- 
gram or . . . 

Knecht.  Congress  has  . . . 

Wholet.  .  .  .  through  the  medium  of  tele- 
vision? 

Knecht.  .  .  .  before  it  a  bill — a  user-tax 
bill — wherein  those  people  that  use  the  sys- 
tem will  pay  for  It,  and  they  want  the  public 
to  be  wUllng  to  pay  this  tax:  when  you  buy 
a  ticket,  an  airline  ticket,  you  pay  a  tax  on 
that  ticket.  If  you  own  a  private  aircraft 
and  you  buy  gasoline  for  that  aircraft,  you'll 
pay  tax  on  that  gasoline,  and  this  can  pro- 
duce $21/2  billion  a  year.  Congress  wants  the 
public  to  be  willing  to  shoulder  the  burden 
of  this  additional  tax.  so  the  people  can 
write  to  their  Congressman  for  as  little  as 
six  cents  on  a  stamp,  for  as  little  as  a  dollar 
with  a  Western  Union  telegram  .  .  . 

Wholet.  You  did  say — you  were  saying 
airmail  stamp  .  . . 

Knecht.  I  was  almost  ready — most  of  the 
first  class  mall  goes  by  air  mail. 

Wholet.  Yes.  I  Just  found  that  out  the 
other  day. 

Knecht.  And  they  can  write  to  their  Con- 
gressmen, tell  them  that  they  want  air  traffic 
safety,  if  they're  really. . . 

Wholet.  I  suppose  that. . . 

Knecht.  .  .  .  willing  to  pay  that  extra  three 
dollars  on  the  airline  ticket  or  extra  ten 
cents  on  a  gallon  of  gas. 

Wholet.  I'd  be  glad  to  pay  it. 

Knecht.  Because  I  ask  private  pilots  and 
the  genertil  public:  how  much  Is  your  life 
worth?  Is  it  worth  three  dollars  to  you?  Or 
ten  cents  on  the  gallon  of  gas? 

Wholet.  I've  flown  quite  a  bit  in  the  past, 
and  every  single — well,  you  get  to  talk  to  the 
stewardesses  on  the  plane  more  than  ever 
talking  to  the  crews;  maybe  at  the  end  of 
a  ride  you  might.  . . 

Knecht.  Yeah,  right. 

Wholet.  .  .  .  thank  the  crew  or  say  some- 
thing to  them  on  the  way  out,  but  being 
In  the  kind  of  business  that  I'm  In,  I  some- 
times will  Introduce  myself  to  crews  and 
pilots  and  always  to  the  girls,  and  ask  them, 
■do  they  sympathize  with  the  controllers," 
and  I've  not  yet  found  one  crew  member  or 
anyone  who  consistently  files  who  knows  the 
inside  of  the  story  that  you  have  been  tell- 
ing us,  who  has  anything  negative  to  say 
about  the  position  of  the  controllers. 

Knecht.  That's  correct.  There  was  a  docu- 
mentary on  one  of  the  national  TV  outlets, 
and  they — It  was  about  air  traffic  control  and 
the  problem  with  It,  and  a  TWA  pilot,  a 
transcontinental  pilot,  stated  that  he 
wouldn't  have  an  Eilr  traffic  controller's  Job 
for  twice  his  salary,  and  that  would  be  be- 
tween J60  and  $60  thousand  dollars — twice 
his  salary. 

Wholet.  And  now,  because  you  have  spok- 
en out  on  this,  to  newspaper  people  and  now 
on  television,  you're  a  telephone  operator? 
Is  that  what  you  told  me  before? 

Knecht.  That  Is  correct.  I — that's  all  I  do, 
is  answer  telephones.  I — the  criticism  I  have 
voiced  Is  not  new;  by  fellow  air  traffic  con- 
trollers have  been  saying  the  same  thing  for 
years.  I  realized  that  because  of  this  acci- 
dent attention  would  be  focused  on  air  traf- 
fic control  systems,  and  I  said,  "I  hate  to  see 
those  people  die,  but  I  think  it's  even  a  big- 
ger disgrace  If  they  die  without  any  good 
coming  from  It,"  so  I  must  sp>eak  out  now, 
that  unless  we  change  this  system,  more  peo- 
ple win  die  in  accidents  quite  similar  to 
this,  and  In  accidents  where  two  airliners 
are  run  together,  and  It's  just  a  matter  of 
when  and  where,  and  if  it's  far  enough  Into 
the  future  when  the  Jumbo  Jets  are  flying, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  two  Jumbo  Jets  will 
collide  and  six  to  eight  hundred  people  will 
die  needlessly,  because  we  know  now  that 
the  possibility  exists  and  we  know  now  how 
we  can  eliminate   this  posslbUlty.  It  takes 
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money;  it  takes  work;  and  the  Ideas  are  pres- 
ent. They  have  been  present  for  quite  some 
time,  but  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  the 
PAA  has  done  its  level  best  to  assure  air 
traffic  safety. 
Wholet.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Knecht. 


THE  NATO  COMMITTEE  ON  CHAL- 
LENGES   OF   MODERN    SOCIETY 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  FINDLETy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congress  on  legislative 
programs  did  not,  of  course,  deal  exten- 
sively with  foreign  affairs  or  overseas 
programs. 

But  it  did  refer  to  a  "great  goal  of  this 
administration" — and  part  of  that  goal 
was  "to  make  old  institutions  respon- 
sive." 

I  want  to  call  briefly  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  one  example  of  what 
this  can  mean  in  the  international  field. 

One  of  the  first  things  President  Nixon 
did  after  taking  office  was  to  visit 
Europe — and  his  first  stop  was  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  in  Brussels.  The  Presi- 
dent said  in  effect  that  he  wanted  to 
raise  the  level  and  quality  of  political 
consultation  in  the  council — that  his  ad- 
ministration wanted  to  listen  to  the  views 
of  our  allies  before  reaching  fixed  policy 
positions.  The  allies  were  responsive,  and 
we  have  since  had  highly  successful  con- 
sultations on  the  question  of  the  East- 
West  strategic  balance,  preparatory  to 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
strategic  arms  limitations. 

In  addition,  the  allies  are  now  seri- 
ously engaged  in  working  out  concrete 
proposals  for  balanced  mutual  force  re- 
ductions in  Europe — against  the  day 
when  the  Eastern  side  is  ready  to  discuss 
this  subject. 

Finally,  the  President  proposed  that 
the  NATO  allies  start  considering  how  to 
deal  cooperatively  with  problems  com- 
mon to  modem  industrial  societies.  A 
preliminary  conference  already  has  been 
held,  further  work  Is  being  done  in  15 
capitals,  and  a  decision  wUl  be  made  by 
the  ministers  in  December  on  how  best 
to  proceed  in  new  areas  of  common  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
Is  an  excellent  example  of  what  can  be 
done  "to  make  old  institutions  respon- 
sive" to  new  conditions  and  new  oppor- 
tunities. 

I  am  including  at  this  point  the  very 
excellent  remarks  of  Dr.  Daniel  P. 
Moynlhan  at  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly: 

The  NATO  CoMMnTEE  on  Crallxnoes  of 

Modern  Socibtt 

(By  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan) 

There  is  to  be  encountered  In  one  of 
the  novels  of  Benjamin  DlsraeU  a  gentleman 
described  as  one  "distinguished  for  Ignor- 
ance" as  he  had  but  one  Idea  and  that  was 
wrong.  As  with  much  else,  this  curiosity  of 
the  19th  century  has  become  rather  a  com- 
monplace of  the  20th.  It  is  the  nature  of  the 
complex  technological  societies  that  have  de- 
veloped In  our  century  that  no  one  thing 
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about  them  Is  so  specially  and  importantly 
true  that  other  truths  are  of  necessity  sub- 
ordinate. This  in  turn  has  had  Its  effect  on 
the  way  we  think  about  our  socletlee,  of 
thoee  problems  we  Inherit  from  the  p«8t, 
and  those  we  have  created  In  the  present. 
Every  truth  has  Its  antltruth,  its  qualify- 
ing truth.  Its  mediating  truth.  Hence  the 
only  certainty  Is  that  the  man  with  a  single 
truth  Is  not  only  sure  to  be  wrong,  but  likely 
to  be  disastrously  so. 

It  U  in  this  spirit  that  I  rise  to  address 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  conscious  both 
the  honor  of  doing  so.  and  the  trust,  Implic- 
itly Imposed  and  explicitly  acknowledged, 
that  In  speaking  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Challenges  of  Modem  Society,  to  be  estab- 
lished as  the  newest  subsidiary  body  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  I  shall 
do  so  with  careful  regard  to  the  earlier 
and  still  primary  tasks  of  the  Alliance,  and 
also  of  the  necessary  interrelationship  among 
all  Its  activities. 

The  proposal  for  the  creation  of  the  Com- 
mittee was,  of  course,  first  put  forward  by 
President  Nixon  in  hU  address  last  April  on 
the  occasion  of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
NATO.  "The  industrial  nations,"  he  de- 
clared, "share  no  challenge  more  urgently 
than  that  of  bringing  20th  century  man  and 
his  environment  to  terms  with  one  another — 
of  making  the  world  fit  for  man,  and  helping 
man  learn  how  to  remain  In  harmony  with 
his  rapidly  changing  world." 

Article  II  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
may  have  envisaged  such  activity,  pledging 
the  parties  to  cooperate  in  "promoting  condi- 
tions of  stabUlty  and  well-being."  But  that 
was  1949,  and  for  Europe,  as  for  much  of  the 
world,  stability  and  well-being  meant  mili- 
tary security,  combined  with  the  rudiments 
of  economic  recovery.  It  Is  only  as  these  two 
conditions  have  gradually  been  secured, 
especially  that  of  economic  growth,  which 
Is  to  say  technological  development,  that  a 
third  dimension  of  the  great  Alliance  has 
emerged  not  only  as  a  feasible  ejid  possible 
effort,  but  increasingly  as  an  urgent  and  nec- 
essary one. 

Military  defense  and  political  consultation 
are.  and  wUl  continue  to  be  the  first  func- 
tions of  the  Alliance.  But  the  time  clearly  Is 
at  hand  to  add  a  third  dimension,  provided 
for  from  the  outset,  but  only  now  emerging 
as  a  concern  and  activity  in  1.^  own  right. 
That  the  United  States  regards  this  as  a 
matter  of  the  highest  Importance  will  have 
been  obvious  from  the  Presl'lent's  proposal, 
and  subsequent  consultations  that  have 
taken  place  with  Allied  governments.  It 
would  seem  important,  however,  to  go  be- 
yond the  simple  assertion  of  this  concern 
to  a  fuller  explication  of  It. 

There  could  be  no  more  appropriate 
forum  In  which  to  do  so  than  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly.  It  la,  in  general,  the  tra- 
dition of  our  democracies  that  the  executive 
branch  of  function  In  government  is  ac- 
countable to  the  legislative  component,  and 
that  this  responsibility  Is  In  part  met  by 
periodic  expositions  as  to  what  Is  proposed 
and  why.  The  North  Atlantic  Assembly.  If 
not  the  parliament  of  NATO,  Is  unquestion- 
ably composed  of  NATO  parliamentarians. 
It  Is  owed  a  measure  of  accountability:  by 
virtue  both  of  the  general  principles  of  gov- 
ernance which  shape  and  inform  our  actions, 
and  of  the  specific  nature  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Challenges  of  Modem  So- 
ciety which  will  require,  -  In  such  great 
measure,  the  assent,  support,  and  judgment 
of  the  legislatures  of  our  several  nations. 

In  speaking  to  this  point,  I  would  hope 
to  reflect,  without  of  course  In  any  way 
committing,  the  views  of  the  representatives 
from  other  nations  with  whom  I  was  associ- 
ated m  the  meeting  at  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee that  drew  up  a  charter  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Challenges  of  Modem  Society. 
The  first  and  continuing  challenge  of 
modem  society  Is  to  safeguard  freedom  and, 
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In  an  important  sense,  to  expand  it.  The 
hUtory  of  free<|om  In  the  Western  world  la 
not  that  of  a  jTuUy  formed  Idea  gradually 
winning  wider  and  more  complete  accept- 
ance. To  the  contrary,  the  meaning  of  free- 
dom, the  content  of  the  Idea,  tias  evolved 
through  two  eet'ly  stages  and  is  now  mani- 
festly entering  a  third.  This  evolution  has 
been  from  simple  to  complex  forms.  It  began 
with  the  securing  of  personal  liberties  for 
the  Individual.  It  went  on  to  the  assertion, 
and  gradiial  estAblishment,  of  political  liber- 
ties of  the  kind  we  associate  with  the  demo- 
cratic state.  It  |ias  now  moved  beyond  that 
into  the  eliisiv^,  often  ambiguous,  but  ex- 
traordinarily chBllenging  effort  to  provide  a 
quality  of  life  (bat  releases  the  unique  po- 
tential of  every  Individual  while  maintaining 
a  coherent  and  sustaining  sense  of  com- 
munity that  bfnds  one  Individual  to  an- 
other. 

It  win  be  evident  enough  that  this  is  not 
an  easy  thing  tp  do;  it  is  not  even  an  easy 
thing  to  define.  But  neither,  then,  were  civil 
rights,  or  politic^  freedoms.  In  the  eras  when 
they  were  evolving  In  the  face  of  persistent 
IncomprebensioK,  hoetUlty,  and  resistance. 
(Attitudes  that! continue  to  rule  In  far  too 
great  a  pwrtlon  of  the  world  today.)  What 
Is  different,  what  is  singular,  about  the  evo- 
lution of  this  newest  dimension  of  freedom 
Is  that  It  Is  so  extraordinarily  dep>endent  on 
the  element  of  time.  This  is  new;  different. 
Xt  is  jL.fact,  moreover,  indispensable  to  an 
understanding  i>f  the   challenge   before   us. 

The  newest  qimension  of  freedom  arises 
in  the  context  of  advancing  technology.  More 
accurately.  It  aplsea  frwn  advancing  tech- 
nology. First  thfl  folk  technology  of  the  early 
Industrial  revolution,  and  later  the  ever 
mounting  and  more  systematic  application 
of  scientific  kiiowledge  to  practical  prob- 
lems, has  createfl  an  almost  worldwide  vision 
of  soclertles  of  material  plenty  In  which  Indi- 
vidual men  becpme  all  they  are  capable  of 
being.  Personal  liberty  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment would  be  the  preconditions  of  such 
societies,  but  their  unique  achievement 
would  be  measured  by  the  degree  to  which 
the  men  and  women  comprising  them  lived 
large,  creative  apd  fulfilling  lives.  This  is  a 
very  large  vlsloA  indeed.  The  difficulty  with 
It  is  that  It  exists  in  the  context  of  time 
constraints  thaumake  It,  for  a  vision  at  once 
so  powerful,  also  extraordinarily  fragile.  This 
is  so.  In  a  word,  [because  the  technology  that 
created  It  only  poxtrs  ago.  In  the  history  of 
mankind,  threaljens  to  destroy  it  only  hours 
from  now.  Therein  lies  the  difference  be- 
tween the  evolntlon  of  this  dimension  of 
freedom  and  thkt  of  earlier  ones.  If  habeas 
corpus  was  slowj  in  coming,  the  reality,  once 
It  did  arrive,  wai  not  diminished  by  the  time 
that  elapsed.  Ann  If  thereafter  It  disappeared 
In  this  place  oi  that,  it  could  still  return, 
again  undiminished.  Much  the  same  can  be 
said  of  the  prodesses  of  political  democracy. 
We  have  seen  democratic  societies  broken, 
only  to  be  madej  again  and  made  whole.  But 
technology  has  aeemlngly  little  patience  with 
mankind.  It  seins  to  be  offering  us  every- 
thing or  nothing,  and  demanding  that  we 
make  oxir  choice  almost  this  very  moment. 

There  Is,  I  balleve,  a  not  especially  com- 
plicated explanation  for  this.  Just  as  ailvanc- 
ing  technology  has  given  rise  to  the  central 
social  vision  of  qut  age,  so  also  has  It  become 
the  central  problem  of  the  age.  In  massive 
and  dominant  proportion,  the  things  that 
threaten  modern  society  are  the  first,  second, 
third,  of  whichever  order  effects  of  new  tech- 
nology. It  Is  noB  that  man  has  changed,  has 
become  any  mote  Irrational,  any  less  Inhib- 
ited by  concern*  of  moral  right  and  wrong. 
One  must  assume  that  man  is  no  different 
now  than  he  has  ever  been  with  respect  to 
these  primal  falljngs.  What  has  changed,  sim- 
ply, Is  that  technology  has  created  a  world 
situation  in  wqich  irrational  and  immoral 
behavior  can  a4d  does  lead  to  cataclysmic 
consequences.   Hor   a  quarter   century   now. 
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mankind  has  lived  with  the  possibility  of  the 
ultimate  technological  disaster,  that  of  the 
nuclear  holocaust.  But  more  recently.  It  has 
come  to  be  perceived  that  this  would  be  only 
the  most  spectacular  of  the  fates  that  might 
await  us.  The  perils  of  the  modem  age  are 
wondrous  and  protean,  and  If  anything,  ac- 
ciunulatlng.  An  ecological  crisis  Is  surely  upon 
us;  and  developing  at  quite  extraordinary 
rates.  Thus  we  may  expect  that  by  the  year 
2000  the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  result  of  the  burning  of  foesll 
fuels,  will  have  Increased  by  a  quarter.  This 
could  raise  the  temperature  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere  by  7  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This 
would  likely  raise  the  level  of  seas  by  ten 
feet.  Thereby  solving  some  of  the  urban  prob- 
lems of  the  world,  but  hardly  Improving  the 
clrcimistojicea  of  mankind.  No  one  Is  certain, 
of  course,  that  this  will  happen.  The  com- 
puter wUl  doubtless  figure  it  out  but  has 
not  yeit  done  so.  In  the  meantime,  alternate 
theorlee,  and  some  evidence,  suggest  that 
the  earth's  albedo  is  being  affected  by  pollut- 
ants in  such  a  way  as  to  lower  temperatures. 
Fire  or  Ice,  as  Robert  Frost  said.  Either  way, 
trouble. 

In  another  area,  the  population  trend 
makes  Its  steady  way  toward  cultural.  If  not 
biologic,  catastrope,  and  very  poeslbly  to  both. 
Examples  abound,  A  publication  of  the  Eiiro- 
pean  Cultural  Foundation,  headed  by  Prince 
Bemhard  of  the  Netherlands,  recently  ob- 
served that  industrial  technology,  which  was 
the  creation  of  European  civilization,  had  be- 
come the  foremost  threat  to  its  survival.  As 
much  or  more  may  be  said  of  the  United 
States.  Technology  has  been  the  great  Ameri- 
can art:  the  true  Ap>ollonlan  passion  of  our 
people.  (I  speak,  pari  passu,  as  a  member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  which 
Benjamin  Franklin  founded  In  1743  in  Phila- 
delphia, not  for  the  pursuit  of  large  abstrac- 
tions concerning  man's  fate,  but  rather.  In 
the  words  of  our  charter,  "for  promoting  use- 
ful knowledge  .  .  .  .")  Our  passion  has  rarely 
flagged,  and  It  may.  I  think,  be  fairly  stated 
that  few  peoples  have  been  more  successful 
In  that  quest.  Nor  got  more  things  they 
hadn't  bargained  for.  (Only  three  days  ago  a 
symbolic  pinnacle  of  sorts  was  reached.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
announced  that  an  ingredient  in  soft  drinks 
used  by  millions  of  Americans  to  ward  off  the 
perils  of  overweight  In  an  affluent  society  has 
on  closer  examination  turned  out  with  dis- 
turbing frequency  to  cause  cancer  In  ani- 
mals.) 

Increasingly  these  separate  phenomena 
are  seen  and  described  as  crises.  Yet  It  would 
be  the  most  profound  mistake  to  view  them 
separately.  In  the  worlds  of  the  American 
physicist  John  Piatt,  "There  Is  only  one 
crisis  In  the  world.  It  Is  the  crisis  of  trans- 
formation." That  Is  to  say,  of  the  change 
wrought  In  society  by  the  Introduction  of 
technology.  "Technology."  Platt  continues, 
"did  not  create  human  conflicts  and  in- 
equities, but  It  has  made  them  unendur- 
able." And  it  has  raised  questions  as  to 
whether  man  himself  will  endure.  Some  years 
ago  Leo  Szliard  estimated  the  half  of  man- 
kind— to  employ  that  useful  term  of  the  nu- 
clear physicist — at  something  between  ten 
and  twenty  years.  Platt  would  argue  that 
situation  Is  worse  today. 

I  think  multiplication  of  domestic  and 
International  crises  today  will  shorten  that 
short  half-life.  In  the  continued  absence  of 
better  ways  of  heading  off  these  multiple 
crises,  our  half-life  may  no  longer  be  10 
or  20  years,  but  more  likely  5  to  10  years, 
or  less.  We  may  have  even  less  than  a  50-50 
chance  of  living  until  1980. 

And  yet  our  situation.  If  sorely  pressed. 
Is  anything  but  hopeless.  To  the  contrary 
we  may  be  approaching  the  levelling  out 
point  of  a  great  S  curve.  If  we  get  through 
the  next  thirty  years  or  so  we  may  Just 
have  accomplished  that  great  transforma- 
tion, whence  we  would  enter  a  new  period 
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of  stability  offering  the  utmost  promise  for 
mankind. 

There  Is  no  reason  this  should  not  be  so; 
no  reason  the  outcome  should  not  be  that. 
But  such  deliverance  Is  not  certain  prob- 
ably not  even  likely  to  come  to  pass  if 
modem  societies  do  not  begin  a  quite  un- 
precented  effort  to  ensure  that  It  does. 
The  Impact  of  technology  on  society  can 
only  be  mediated  by  the  effective  use  of  gov- 
ernment. This  amounts  to  saying  that  mod- 
em government  must  be  made  to  direct 
Itself  to  these  issues,  and  to  do  so  success- 
fully. It  must  be  made  to  work. 

It  Isn't  working  very  well.  Or  perhaps  the 
more  accurate  thing  Is  to  say  that  It  Isnt 
working  well  enough.  There  Is.  I  would  haz- 
ard,  hardly  one  of  our  nations  that  Is  not 
seized  with  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of 
making  modem  government  work:  of  bring- 
ing about  the  actual  results  which  the  so- 
cieties m  question  desire,  and  which  they 
were  thought  able  to  command. 

Why  Is  this?  Again  I  think  there  Is  a  not 
especially  complicated  answer.  Modern  gov- 
ernments fall  because  they  are  not  modem. 
They  face  the  problems  created  by  technol- 
ogy with  the  mentality  and  the  organization 
of  a  pre- technological  society. 

A  variety  of  responses  can  be  made  to  such 
a  condition :  all  but  out  of  which  would  seem 
doomed,  even  committed  to  failure.  The  de- 
mands on  pre-technologlcal  systems  of  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  met  by  rendering  them 
even  more  simplistic  and  disoriented,  or  yet 
by  making  them  more  rigid  and  Ideological. 
Only  technology  can  cope  with  technology. 
What  science  has  wrought  only  a  higher  sci- 
ence can  reshape. 

Modem  government  requires  first  of  all  the 
application  of  knowledge  to  problems.  It  re- 
quires. If  you  will,  the  art  of  technology.  The 
essence  of  that  art  Is  the  steady  production 
of  new  knowledge,  and  the  rapid  transition 
from  new  knowledge  to  new  realities  In  the 
form  of  changed  technology.  The  task  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  keep  abreast  of  such  new  real- 
ities, which  is  to  say  that  government  has 
got  to  learn  to  respond  to  new  knowledge 
at  at  least  something  Uke  the  rate  at  which 
technology  does.  Otherwise  technology  is  al- 
ways ahead  on  creating  problems,  and  gov- 
ernment Is  always  behind  on  resolving  them. 
(To  take  the  process  a  further  step,  modem 
government  must  learn  to  respond  to  tech- 
nologically Induced  difficulties  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  economy  of  talent  that 
technology  has  devised.  We  cannot  go  on 
devising  government  arrangements  that  only 
extraordinary  men  can  make  work.  Most  of 
the  work  of  the  world  has  to  be  done  by  men 
of  average  endowment,  energy,  and  social 
vision.) 

Each  of  our  governments  Is  In  one  way  or 
another  struggling  vsrlth  this  situation.  With 
the  advent  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance 
Committee  on  the  Challenges  of  Modern  So- 
ciety, however.  It  becomes  possible  to  Intro- 
duce a  further  measure  of  International  co- 
of)eratlon  Into  such  efforts. 

Why  NATO? 

There  are  any  number  of  complex  and 
subtle  subsidiary  answers  to  this  query,  but 
the  primary  answer  could  not  be  more  direct: 
because  It  is  there.  NATO  Is  unique.  For  al- 
most two  decades  now  it  has  carried  on.  at 
ever  increasing  levels  of  complexity,  a  mas- 
sive system  of  technology  transfer.  There 
has  been  no  such  sustained  experience  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  If  technology  is 
the  issue,  NATO  is  uniquely  the  foriun  In 
which  to  raise  It.  Moreover,  If  the  Issue  Is 
one  of  pressing  urgency,  which  somehow  does 
not  seem  to  command  the  attention  It  de- 
serves. NATO  Is  doubly  appropriate,  for  here 
is  an  institution  which  year  In  and  year  out 
has  been  able  to  command  attention  and  re- 
sponse at  the  highest  levels  of  government. 

What  are  the  specifics? 

This  will  of  course  be  for  the  Council  of 
NATO  to  decide,  having  received  projKisals 
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from  the  Committee,  but  the  Interests  of 
the  Allies  are  already  emerging.  They  deal 
with  the  degradation  of  the  environment 
through  pollution,  the  complex  Interaction 
of  technology  on  Individual  and  group  moti- 
vation; the  compelling  Issues  of  nutrition; 
the  pressing  matter  of  population  growth 
and  the  use  of  space.  It  may  be  possible,  for 
example,  to  begin  a  systematic  Inquiry  Into 
the  impact  on  modern  society  of  the  automo- 
bile, which  may  be  said  to  have  had  led  to 
more  of  what  economists  call  externalities 
than  any  phenomenon  of  the  age  save  mod- 
em warfare  Itself.  Surely  It  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  the  whole  matter  of  Inadvertent 
weather  changes.  And  very  early  one  would 
hope  to  see  some  recognition  of  the  matter  of 
ocean  pollution,  for  the  North  Atlantic  Itself 
is  no  more  Immune  to  environmental  deg- 
radation than  the  now  pathetic  streams 
that  once  proudly  flowed  by  the  great  cltlee 
of  our  nations.  But  examples  abound,  the 
question  Is  really  one  of  operating  procedure. 

Oiu-  opportunities  are  twofold.  First  we 
can  envision  a  kind  of  trade  springing  up 
among  the  Allies.  The  law  of  comparative 
advantage  can  come  Into  effect:  as  one  na- 
tion learns  better  to  cope  with  this  problem, 
another  with  that,  these  abilities  can  be  ex- 
changed to  the  benefit  of  both.  To  some 
extent  this  process  already  takes  place:  ours 
are  anjrthlng  but  closed  societies,  and  two 
decades  of  the  Alliance  have  brought  them 
much  closer  together.  But  the  great  fact  of 
the  age  Is  that  time  Is  short,  and  govern- 
ments get  about  their  business  with  far 
greater  urgency  and  effectiveness  than  they 
have  done.  The  second  benefit  will  come 
from  common  undertakings,  agreements  to 
act  in  concert  with  respect  to  this  or  that 
difficulty  or  opp>ortunlty  as  such  present 
themselves.  This  has  been  the  great  feat  of 
the  Alliance  vrtth  resp>ect  to  matters  of  de- 
fense and  political  consultation.  It  can  be- 
come a  not  less  Impyortant  feature  of  our 
response  to  the  common  peril  of  a  threat- 
ened and  threatening  environment. 

Perhaps  our  first  need  Is  to  develop  far 
more  complex  and  yet  workable  analyses  of 
Just  how  our  economic,  social  and  political 
systems  work.  The  possibilities  of  technology, 
the  requirements  of  society,  and  the  struc- 
tiwe  of  policy  making  have  to  be  coupled 
with  far  greater  sensitivity  than  has  ever 
been  the  case  In  the  past.  (This  Is  not  at  all 
to  suggest  that  any  one  component  must 
direct  the  other,  but  only  that  they  must  be 
related.  In  the  words  of  President  Kennedy: 
"Scientists  alone  can  establish  the  objectives 
of  their  research,  but  society.  In  extending 
support  in  science,  must  take  account  of  Its 
own  needs.")  In  doing  so,  these  couplings 
become  critical:  more  Interesting  and  In 
ways  more  Important,  as  Dr.  E.  Pestel  of  the 
NATO  Science  Committee  has  observed,  than 
the  components  themselves.  An  enormous 
task,  but  It  Is  almost  the  nature  of  technol- 
ogy that  what  can  be  described  can  be 
created,  and  we  should  not  In  the  least  doubt 
that  It  Is  something  we  can  do  If  we  will  It. 

It  Is  at  all  events,  the  view  of  the  American 
goverimient  that  we  can  and  should.  Not 
every  nation  will  see  the  Committee  on  Chal- 
lenges of  Modem  Society  In  these  terms,  and 
the  committee  when  It  comes  Into  being  will 
not  only  reflect  the  views  of  all  governments, 
but  wlU  doubtless  evolve  In  ways  none  can 
now  foresee.  (Most  certainly  for  one  thing  It 
win  be  the  desire  of  many  nations  to  see  that 
the  activities  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance 
CC!MS  draw  upon  and  add  to  the  work  of 
bodies  such  as  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development.  Hopefully  the 
OCMS  will  lead  to  much  wider  and  more 
general  forms  of  international  cooperation, 
looking,  for  example,  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Elnvlronment  to  be  held  In 
1972.) 

It  would  be  unforglveable  to  announce  re- 
sults before  the  Committee  has  even  met.  It 
Is  precisely  such  avoidance  of  reality  that  has 
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brought  us  to  this  time  of  Immediate  If  only 
dimly  perceived  crisis.  But  the  committee 
will  meet;  efforts  will  begin;  results  will  or 
will  not  follow.  In  President  Nixon's  words, 
those  results  will  in  no  small  measure  deter- 
mine our  ability  "to  enhance  our  environ- 
ments rather  than  destroy  them."  As  man- 
kind itself  Is  part  of  those  environments,  the 
full  Implication  of  the  outcome  would  seem 
evident. 
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AN  URGENT  NEED  FOR  SOME 
RATIONAL  THINKING 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TE3CAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
time  of  emotionalism  and  panic  concern- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam,  there  is  urgent 
need  for  some  rational  thinking.  America 
is  at  the  crossroads  and  history  is  to  be 
the  judge  of  our  capacity  to  deal  with  an 
extremely  difficult  situation. 

In  a  recent  article  written  by  Ward 
Just  he  gives  us  something  to  think  about. 
He  concludes  that  the  solution  of  Viet- 
nam cannot  be  oversimplified;  that  we 
must  face  up  to  a  responsibility  that  can- 
not be  escaped.  This  discussion  by  Mr. 
Just  is  very  thought  provoking,  and 
should  be  widely  read.  The  article 
follows : 

A  Rebuttal 

(A  commentary  by  Ward  Just) 

I  suspect  that  Nicholas  von  Hoffman  Is 
right  when  he  says  that  people  In  their  heart 
of  hearts  don't  care  whether  we  bug  out,  run 
out,  march  out,  stumble  out,  crawl  out  or 
fade  out  of  South  Vietnam.  Who  wants  to 
negotiate  about  cancer?  He  Is  talking  about 
a  substantial  minority  In  this  country,  peo- 
ple who  have  had  It,  as  the  President  once 
said  In  another  connection,  up  to  here;  thus 
frustrated,  convinced  the  nation  is  acting  Im- 
morally, they  want  to  quit. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  do,  and  sure  as 
shooting  there  Is  a  paper  In  the  White  House 
describing  the  scenario,  how  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  were  responsible  for  the  war,  how 
Nixon,  Kissinger  and  Company  gave  It  the 
good  college  try  but  saddled  with  an  Impos- 
sible Saigon  government  and  an  Intransigent 
and  seemingly  inexhaustible  enemy,  had  con- 
cluded, for  the  good  of  the  coxintry,  that 
losses  must  be  cut.  Add  a  few  juicy  charges  of 
past  mismanagement  of  the  war  (Ood  knows 
there  is  enough  evidence  of  It) ,  and  conclude 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  mxist  now  proceed 
on  their  own.  America  has  done  all  It  could, 
and  Godspeed  to  the  survivors.  And  the  kids 
and  their  parents  are  paclfled.  They  won't 
have  to  go  to  war  In  South  Vietnam. 

It  Is  a  pointless  exercise  to  argue  the  poli- 
tics of  It,  whether  or  not  the  loss  of  Vietnam 
vrtll  lead  to  the  loss  of  Walklkl  or  even  of 
Bangkok.  Even  so,  that's  a  detail — arguable 
either  way  with  most  thoughtful  men  prob- 
ably believing  that  yes,  a  loss  In  Vietnam 
probably  means  the  "loss"  of  Southeast 
Asia,  but  If  It  did,  when  It  might,  so  what. 
Southeast  Asia,  like  China,  is  not  our's  to 
lose.  "In  the  last  analysis  it's  their  war," 
President  Kennedy  said,  blah  blah  blah.  So  It 
Is  necessary  to  set  up  the  argument  another 
way,  to  make  It  relevant,  as  they  say,  to 
what's  happening  now.  This  Is  to  speak  of 
the  war  In  terms  of  Its  morals,  and  to  do 
that  Is  to  examine  It  from  the  perspective  of 
the  Vietnamese. 

Many  of  the  Americans  who  so  vehemently 
oppose  the  war  do  so  from  the  position  that 
the  United  States  has  virtually  destroyed 
what  it  has  tried  to  save.  It  Is  a  fair  point 


and  an  accurate  one.  far  fairer  and  more  ac- 
curate than  they  might  8U6(>ect. 

The  Vietcong  had  all  but  won  the  war  In 
early  1965.  before  the  Introduction  of  Amer- 
ican combat  troops.  The  test  of  strength 
was  decently  fair,  with  the  Indigenous  South- 
ern army  with  American  support  fighting  the 
Indigenous  Southern  guerrillas  with  North 
Vietnamese  support.  It  seemed  clear  then  that 
the  Communists  had  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam.  Theirs  was  the  strong 
tide,  and  In  that  Buddhist  nation,  a  nation 
with  an  ear  tuned  to  the  flow  of  history  (In 
American  political  argot  It  means  riding 
with  the  winner) ,  the  strong  tide  was  the  one 
that  would  win.  The  ordinary  citizen,  not 
wishing  to  be  out  of  harmony,  would  go 
along;  to  refuse  was  to  commit  an  unusual 
act  of  defiance.  Defiance  In  that  sense  is 
not  the  Vietnamese  way.  So  In  1965  the 
Saigon  government  was  playing  out  a  very 
weak  hand,  with  little  support  In  the 
country. 

The  Americans  changed  all  that,  first  with 
the  money  and  the  men  and  then,  In  1966, 
by  taking  chao^e  of  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  What  that  did  was  free  the  South  Viet- 
namese from  the  necessity  for  choice.  The 
Americans  ran  the  war  now,  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  were  obliged  to  go  along  with 
It — ^whether  they  wanted  to  or  not.  Many  of 
them  did.  Others  did  not.  Some  of  those  who 
had  managed  to  sit  on  the  razor's  edge  were 
now  forced  to  ante  In  with  the  allies.  In  a 
society  as  astoundlngly  resilient  as  South 
Vietnam's,  many  more  continued  to  play  both 
ends.  But  It  became  Increasingly  more  dif- 
ficult as  100,000  men  became  200,000  men 
and  finally  half  a  million  and  930  billion  a 
year.  What  this  means  is  very  simple.  It  Is 
that  the  responsibility  for  prolonging  the 
war  Is  this  country's,  not  Saigon's  nor 
Hanoi's. 

The  problem  is  that  the  tragedy  Is  much, 
much  deeper  than  Nicholas  von  Hoffman  and 
others  would  have  It.  It  would  be  wonderful 
If  we  could  Just  walk  away  from  It,  pull  the 
boats  up  to  Camranh  Bay  and  steal  away 
Into  the  night,  leaving  Saigon  and  Hanoi  to 
work  things  out  their  own  way.  But  If  you 
did  that  you  would  want  the  Journalists  to 
leave  along  vrtth  the  soldiers  because  the 
stories  that  would  come  with  the  Communist 
victory  would  be  pretty  grim  stories,  20  years 
of  scores  to  settle. 

Our  responsibility  Is  not  to  Thleu  or  Ky 
or  any  of  the  other  generals  or  merchants, 
nor  Is  It  to  the  South  Vietnamese  constitu- 
tion nor  to  Freedom,  nor  even  to  the  Amer- 
icans who  have  died  there,  almost  40,000  now 
and  250,000  wounded.  The  responsibility  Is 
to  those  South  Vietnamese  who  have  been 
obliged  to  fight  or  otherwise  resist  the  Com- 
munists because  the  Americans  disturbed  the 
normal  cotu-se  of  events  and  changed  the  war. 
That  Is  why  the  responsibility  goes  so  deep, 
and  it  is  a  resp>onsiblllty  that  will  not  be  dis- 
charged by  importing  three  million  Viet- 
namese and  parking  them  In  the  middle  of 
Utah.  But  It  Is  either  that  or  stand  by  and 
watch  the  slaughter.  Of  covirse  there  may  be 
no  slaughter.  Possibly  not,  but  I  know  of  one 
who  would  make  a  bet  on  that.  Twenty  years 
of  scores  to  settle. 

That  Is  not  an  argument  bound  to  find 
much  favor  anywhere,  because  the  Viet- 
namese are  not  nature's  noblemen  and  we 
have  had  them  around  our  necks  for  too  long. 
For  God's  sake,  for  how  much  longer  are  we 
going  to  pick  up  the  morning  pep>er  and  find 
Vietnam  all  over  page  one?  Whoever  heard  of 
Danang  before  1985?  The  bitterness  and 
anger  sifts  down  and  finally  people  say  the 
hell  with  it.  Get  out,  get  out;  get  out,  and  we 
dont  care  how;  get  out,  and  get  out  right 
now;  get  out.  or  we'll  blow  the  hoiise  down. 
And  we  don't  care  what  happens  later.  What 
happens  in  the  futiu-e  doesn't  matter,  be- 
cause nothing  could  be  worse  than  the 
present. 

But  hub  ub,  kiddles,  It  don't  work.  This 
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particular  tragedy  Isn't  going  to  go  away  be- 
cause American  (K>llege  students  are  excused 
from  duty  In  the  rice  fields.  It's  there  with  us 
now,  and  Is  going'  to  be  there  for  a  generation 
and  the  question  the  moraUsta  ought  to  ask 
themselves  Is  whare  they  Intend  to  assign  the 
responsibility  for  the  blood  left  in  the  wake 
of  the  Amerlc&Q  boats,  pulled  up  there  in 
such  baste  at  CaQiranh  Bay.  When  the  news- 
paper displays  fhe  photographs  of  those 
killed,  what  do  lae  do  then?  Avert  our  eyes? 
Blame  Lyndon  J^haaonf  Perhaps  pretend  It 
Isn't  as  bad  as  It  looks,  that  the  victims  are 
war  profiteers,  or  corrupt  generals,  or  pimps 
or  double  agents.  To  the  neurotic  young  It 
wont  matter;  Ai^erlcan  Imperialism  will  be 
to  blame,  and  th^t  wlU  be  that.  But  what  of 
the  rest  of  us?       , 

All  we  can  do  4ow  Is  play  out  the  tragedy, 
and  try  to  learn  i  the  right  lessons.  On  the 
groiuid  m  South  Vietnam,  revise  the  rtUes  of 
engagement,  initiate  a  cease-fire,  keep  with- 
drawing troops,  but  keep  security  as  well;  try 
to  keep  people  alive,  our  and  theirs;  wind  all 
of  It  down,  but  fa  the  winding  be  mindful 
that  there  aire  pet>ple  whose  lives  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Americans.  What  Is  entirely  mis- 
understood in  th4  ciurent  flight  from  reality 
l3  that  this  war  Is  not  Kennedy's  war  or 
Johnson's  war  or  Nixon's  war,  it's  America's 
war  and  we  all  bear  some  responsibility  for  it, 
and  for  its  decent!  resolution.  And  the  heroes 
orit  artf  Hot  In  Sweden.  The  heroes  are  dead. 

Our  Meountalillity  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese is  not  without  end,  but  it  is  there  for 
the  immediate  fu(ture.  That  is  the  price  you 
pay  for  undertaking  the  direction  of  someone 
else's  life.  What  extraordinary  co\irage  and 
toughness  it  will  ;take  now  for  Americans  to 
be  decent.  i 
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HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOtJSg  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
crucial  time  in  our  relations  with  Latin 
America.  The  course  of  events  down 
there  attests  to  just  how  crucial  this  pe- 
riod is. 

President  Nb|on  recognizes  this.  On 
October  31,  he  will  release  the  Rocke- 
feller report.  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  readjusting  U.S. 
policy  to  the  realities  of  the  current  sit- 
uation in  Latin  America. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  our  foreign 
aid  program  plajrs  a  big  part  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Latini  America.  I  have  studied 
this  program  closely  during  my  11  years 
on  the  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations.  One  thing 
I  have  learned  U  the  importance  of  self- 
help  measures  geared  to  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

The  Latin  Anjerican  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram of  Americtm  Universities,  or  LAS- 
PAU,  is  Just  su^h  a  program.  Under  it, 
Latin  American*  study  at  UJS.  universi- 
ties in  preparatibn  for  a  teaching  career 
back  in  their  ofvn  universities.  It  is  a 
good  program,  a&d  it  has  worked  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  include  some  remarks  that  I  prepared 
on  LASPAU  and  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress: 

Speech   or  Bon.  Silvio   O.  Conte 
I  am  honored  to   be  with  all  of  you  at 
LASPAU's  Third  Annual  Meeting.  You  have  a 
tremendous  program,  and  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  domg  3\^ch  an  excellent  Job. 
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I  only  wish  we  had  more  AID  programs 
like  LASPATT.  It  represents  a  cooperative  self- 
help  effort  at  Its  finest.  This  is  the  way  our 
foreign  aid  program  should — and  hopefully 
win — be  moving.  So  in  one  respect,  I  look 
uf>on  LASPAU  as  leading  the  way. 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  noble — to 
strengthen  the  teaching  staffs  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican universities. 

The  way  the  program  Is  working  out  Is 
equally  aclmlrable.  At  the  moment,  75  per- 
cent of  LASPAU  students  are  pursuing 
studies  declared  to  be  of  the  highest  priority 
to  Latin  Amerlcsui  development — science  and 
technology,  teacher  training  and  educational 
administration,  and  agriculture. 

The  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee,  on 
which  I  have  sat  for  11  years,  is  generally  not 
known  for  its  praise  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. However,  in  our  report  on  the  fiscal 
1969  bill,  we  specifically  noted  the  success  of 
LASPAU  and  urged  maximum  funding  for 
the  project. 

Those  of  you  who  read  these  reports  should 
recognize  that  this  was  a  rare  and  high 
compliment.  I  think  special  credit  should  be 
given  to  David  Henry  for  his  fine  contribu- 
tions to  this  project.  Without  It,  such  support 
would  probably  not  have  been  forthcoming. 
I  hope  similar  action  will  be  taken  on  your 
$3.1  million  request  for  fiscal  1970. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  highly  acclaimed 
Pearson  Commission  Report  was  released. 
This  comprehensive  study  of  foreign  aid 
comes  at  an  iznportant  time — a  time  when, 
the  repwrt  notes,  enthusiasm  for  foreign  aid 
Is  dwindlng  Just  as  the  drive  for  economic  de- 
velopment is  beginning. 

The  Pearson  Report  also  gives  a  good  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  "Why  Aid?"  when  it 
appeals  not  only  to  morality  but  also  to  en- 
lightened and  constructive  self-interest. 

No  country  In  the  world  has  given  out  in 
aid  what  the  United  States  has.  Prom  1946 
through  1968,  oiu-  Economic  Assistance  Pro- 
grams totaled  $94.7  billion.  When  you  take 
away  repayments  and  Interest  totaling  $16 
billion,  you  are  still  left  with  $78.7  billion. 
That  represents  quite  tm  effort  and  commit- 
ment to  world  development. 

Yet,  as  you  all  know,  there  are  many  prob- 
lems in  our  foreign  aid  program.  Some  are 
related  to  misconceptions  about  the  purpose 
of  aid.  One  of  these  misconceptions  is  that 
aid  would  buy  friends.  Others  are  related  to 
the  administration  of  the  program. 

It  Is  difficult  to  point  a  finger  at  any  one 
overriding  failure.  However,  at  least  over  the 
past  15  to  20  years,  there  Is  one  serious  mis- 
understanding that  cannot  be  overlooked. 
Simply  stated,  the  United  States  has  ex- 
pected too  much,  too  soon  from  the  aid 
program. 

We  were  successful  beyond  oiir  wildest 
dreams  with  the  Marshall  Plan  and  post-war 
European  development.  Therefore  we 
thought,  rather  naively,  that  if  we  could  do 
It  there,  we  could  do  it  anywhere.  We  failed 
to  acknowledge  the  all -too  obvious  differ- 
ences between  Eiu-ope  and  the  underdevel- 
oped world.  The  foremost  differences  were, 
of  course,  a  strong  industrial  base  and  a 
highly  advanced  political  and  economic 
structure. 

This  brings  me  to  Latin  America  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  It  is  a  vitally  important 
part  of  the  world  to  us.  It  is  also  an  area 
which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  has 
failed  to  live  up  to  the  high  expectations  we 
set  for  it  back  in  1961. 

The  Rockefeller  Report  will  be  released.  In 
one  form  or  another,  in  two  days.  I  have 
worked  for  many  years  with  our  AID  pro- 
gram, and  I  am  sure  that  some  of  the  prob- 
lems I  have  seen  will  be  mentioned  In  that 
report. 

Sol  Llnowltz,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  OAS,  stated,  "What  It  aU  boils  down  to 
is  that  we  cannot  help  Latin  America  solve 
its  economic  problems  with  bargain-base- 
ment tactics.  We  cannot  do  it  on  the  cheap." 
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At  the  same  time,  although  we  cannot  be 
cheap,  we  also  cannot  be  lavish  and  wasteful 
in  our  spending.  This  viroxxld  hurt  the  pro- 
gram Just  as  much.  Thus,  as  is  so  often  done 
in  so  many  other  facets  of  life,  a  delicate 
balance  must  be  struck  between  too  much 
and  too  little. 

In  striking  this  balance,  we  should  not  be- 
come obsessed  with  money  figures.  They  can 
be  very  deceiving.  For  example,  since  the 
Alliance  was  founded  in  1961,  we  have  pro- 
vided $8.3  billion  worth  of  economic  assist- 
ance. The  net  flow,  after  repayments  and 
allowance  for  undelivered  goods,  amounts  to 
less  than  $4.1  billion  or  less  than  half  the 
gross  flow. 

A  good  place  to  start  Improving  the  pro- 
gram would  be  to  clear  up  a  big  misunder- 
standing that  some  people  have.  The  Alliance 
for  Progress  Is  not  a  bilateral  American  aid 
program.  It  is  a  cooperative,  self-help  pro- 
gram to  be  carried  out  primarily  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Latin  America. 

This  is  something  that  LASPAU  recognizes, 
but  that  many  other  programs  unfortunately 
do  not. 

The  picture,  however,  is  not  all  bleak 
There  has  been  some  progress  in  the  Alliance. 
Por  example,  economic  growth  has  averaged 
about  5  percent  per  year.  Farm  output  has 
expanded.  Eklucatlonal  opportunities  have 
been  broadened.  Far-reaching  internal  re- 
forms have  been  initiated  in  the  redistribu- 
tion of  land  and  the  collection  of  taxes. 

But  very  serious  and  very  old  problems 
remain.  Some  long-time  observers  of  the 
Latin  American  scene  maintain  that  the 
problems  today  are  the  same  ones  that 
existed  ten  years  ago.  This  is  how  they  ex- 
plain the  similarity  between  the  way  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  received  In  1958  and  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  in  1969.  I  must  admit  that 
there  seems  to  be  some  element  of  truth  to 
this  analysis. 

I  think  the  key  drawback  to  progress  In 
the  Alliance  is  a  staggeringly  high  birth  rate. 
It  permeates  everything.  It  negates  advances. 
It  overshadows  hopes  for  the  future. 

Population  Increases  average  between  2.5 
and  3.5  percent  per  year.  They  cut  an  en- 
couraging annual  economic  growth  rate  of 
5  percent  down  to  a  per  capita  rate  of  1.5 
percent.  This  is  a  pitifully  low  rate,  and  one 
that  prevents  any  dramatic  and  long  range 
economic  improvement. 

This  high  birth  rate  also  has  added  some 
750,000  primary  school-age  children  for  whom 
there  Is  no  room  in  the  schools.  You  can  well 
imagine  the  effect  this  has  had  not  only  on 
the  educational  systems  but  also  on  the  en- 
tire social  environment. 

To  state  the  problem  even  more  graphi- 
cally, the  population  of  Latin  America 
equaled  that  of  the  United  States  In  1950.  It 
will  be  double  ours  by  the  end  of  this  century. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  this  high  birth  rate 
must  be  slowed  down  If  there  Is  ever  to  be 
substantial  progress.  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
the  AID  program  will  continue  to  give  it 
the  highest  priority  under  the  fiscal  1970 
program. 

While  the  population  explosion  may  be 
the  principal  impediment  to  progress  within 
Latin  America,  our  AID  program  and  trade 
policies  are  the  principal  source  of  friction 
between  the  two  lands. 

Those  who  argue  that  the  Rockefeller  trip 
was  unnecessary  point  out  that  we  already 
knew  what  the  problems  were.  The  Latins 
want  higher  prices  in.  and  easier  access  to. 
U.S.  markets  for  their  exports.  They  want 
more  aid  and  Investment  capital  with  fewer 
strings  attached.  They  want  more  control 
over  American  corporations  operating  within 
their  borders.  And  all  of  this,  they  go  on  to 
say.  was  made  abundantly  clear  to  President 
Nixon  In  the  so-called  Vina  del  Mar  mani- 
festo. 

I  agree  that  the  current  trade  relationship 
between  Latin  America  and  the  United  States 


could  be  vastly  Improved.  In  fact.  It  prob- 
ably should  be  overhauled  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. 

The  subject  of  trade,  however,  cannot  be 
dissociated  from  the  subject  of  foreign  aid. 
Complaints  here  focus  on  the  strings  we  at- 
tach to  this  aid. 

We  tie  aid  to  U.S.  procurement  to  protect 
our  balance  of  payments  and  to  stimulate 
employment  at  home.  We  have  succeeded  In 
this  respect.  In  fiscal  1969,  for  example,  98 
percent  of  AID  expenditures  for  goods  fi- 
nanced with  loans  and  grants  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica were  tied  to  U.S.  procurement. 

But  we  have  succeeded  at  the  expense  of 
the  Alliance.  The  Latins  bitterly  resent  this — 
and  quite  understandably  so. 

Moreover,  AID  opposes  the  lists  of  goods 
that  Latin  Americans  are  forced  to  buy  from 
our  assistance.  This  became  apparent  during 
hearings  before  the  Treasury-Post  Office  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  on  which  I  am 
the  ranking  minority  member. 

There  is  disagreement  over  these  lists. 
Treasury  favors  them  for  economic  reasons. 
AID,  however  questions  the  need  for  them 
for  foreign  policy  reasons. 

So  you  can  see  that  these  "strings"  h*ve 
caused  a  stir  up  here  as  well  as  down  in 
Latin  America.  The  administration  took  a  big 
step  In  the  right  direction  when  it  recently 
terminated  the  "addltlonallty"  policy.  I  am 
hopeful  they  will  continue  to  move  In  this 
direction  to  the  extent  that  it  Is  possible 
to  do  so  without  seriously  affecting  our  bal- 
ance of  i>ayments  or  domestic  employment. 

Another  problem  Is  that  until  recently 
most  of  our  aid  went  to  central  govern- 
ments for  rapid  industrialization  rather  than 
to  the  people  for  education,  agriculture  and 
various  social  programs.  This  has  been  chang- 
ing during  the  past  two  years.  The  program 
for  fiscal  1970  will  continue  this  process  and 
emphasize  technical  assistance  geared  to  the 
needs  of  the  i>eople. 

The  problems  In  our  relations  with  Latin 
America  do  not  end  with  aid  and  trade 
policies.  There  is  a  rapidly  rising  tide  of  na- 
tionalism. The  focus  of  this  nationalistic  fer- 
vor is  often  the  American  corporation  doing 
business  within  the  borders  of  every  one  of 
these  countries. 

United  States  business  interests  have  a 
great  stake  in  Latin  America — more  than  $10 
billion  worth.  They  employ  almost  2  million 
Latin  Americans.  They  account  for  10  percent 
of  the  total  output  of  goods  In  Latin  America. 
They  pay  one-fifth  of  all  taxes.  And  they  pro- 
duce one-third  of  all  Latin  exports. 

American  business  has  done  a  trranendous 
amount  for  Latin  America.  On  the  other 
hand,  and  not  surprisingly  In  view  of  its 
magnitude.  It  has  created  problems.  Some 
make  the  headlines,  like  Peru's  seiztire  of 
oil  properties  or  Chile's  "negotiated  national- 
ization" of  copper  interests.  Some  do  not.  But 
the  problems  persist. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  thorough  reevalu- 
ation  of  the  role  private  American  business 
should  play  in  Latin  America.  I  think  the 
companies  Involved  are  quite  aware  of  this. 
They  are  considering,  or  have  made,  some  of 
the  necessary  adjustments.  I  also  think  the 
administration  realizes  this.  Its  emphasis  on 
lirivate  aid  seems  to  be  based  on  a  new  ap- 
proach to  U.S.  business  Interests  abroad — an 
approach  giving  new  recognition  to  Internal 
development. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  mention  something 
that  has  troubled  me  for  many  years.  I  am 
referring  to  our  military  programs  and  mis- 
sions in  Latin  America. 

In  1967,  I  was  successful  in  amending  the 
foreign  aid  bill  to  prohibit  thi  sale  of  sopffls- 
ticated  weapons  to  underdeveloi>ed  coun- 
tries. In  1968, 1  was  successful  in  tacking  the 
same  amendment  on  to  the  Foreign  Assist - 
.ince  Act. 

This  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
only  a  first  step.  I  do  not  see  why  we  have 
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to  maintain  large,  or  for  that  matter  any, 
military  programs  in  Latin  America. 

As  I  already  have  pointed  out,  the  United 
States  shares  responsibility  for  some  of  the 
problems  in  Latin  America.  And  I  believe 
our  military  assistance  programs  have  con- 
tributed substantially  to  these  problems. 

Latin  Americans  do  not  have  money  to 
waste  on  military  equipment.  They  should  be 
putting  that  money  into  economic  and  social 
development — Into  agriculture,  education, 
family  planning,  and  the  many  other  things 
they  so  desperately  need. 

No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  explain  to 
me  why  our  military  people  have  to  sit 
around  down  there  dreaming  up  things  to 
do. 

The  recent  Soccer  War  between  Honduras 
and  El  Salvador  had  its  roots  in  social  and 
political  problems  of  long  duration.  Even  so, 
why  do  we  need  to  have  18  military  officers 
and  men  in  Honduras  and  22  In  Bl  Salvador? 
What  possible  function  do  they  serve?  I 
have  yet  to  receive  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
those  questions. 

Whether  or  not  necessary  changes  are 
made  in  the  overall  AID  program  to  Latin 
America,  one  thing  Is  clear.  Congress  today 
Is  In  no  mood  to  Increase  aid  appropria- 
tions. That  is  a  fact  of  life  we  must  learn 
to  live  with. 

This  should  not  discourage  LASPAU.  As  I 
said  at  the  outset,  LASPAU  represents  a 
cooperative  self-help  measure  at  its  finest. 

Self-help  still  remains  the  chief  prereq- 
uisite to  growth.  There  is  no  easy  or  short 
way  to  get  around  this. 

The  principal  value  of  an  international 
program  in  educational  cooperation  like 
LASPAU  is  two-fold. 

First,  it  recognizes  the  importance  of  self- 
help. 

Second,  it  focuses  upon  an  absolutely  es- 
sential area — education. 

Therefore,  LASPAU  fits  right  In  front  of 
the  kind  of  foreign  aid  program  we  will  have 
in  years  to  come.  For  this  reason,  I  would 
guess  that  Congress  will  continue  to  look 
upon  it  with  favor. 

Thank  you  again  for  Inviting  me  to  be 
with  you  on  this  Third  Annual  Meeting  of 
LASPAU.  It  has  been  an  occasion  that  I  will 
long  remember. 


THE  VIETNAM  WAR  MUST  END 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  tragic  adventurism  in  Vietnam 
bears  down  hard  upon  this  Nation's  con- 
science. Despite  all  we  have  heard,  all 
we  have  read,  "victory"  in  Vietnam  is  no 
closer  today  than  it  was  over  6  years 
ago. 

The  price  of  our  adventurism  can 
never  be  fully  measured.  What  value 
can  we  put  on  the  lives  of  the  40,000 
Americans  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  up- 
holding a  repressive  minority  military 
junta?  What  value  can  be  estimated  for 
the  himdreds  of  thousands  of  Vietnam- 
ese dead  and  dislocated?  What  is  the 
true  cost  of  the  over  $100  billion  allocated 
for  this  senseless  war? 

And  yet,  if  we  listen  to  the  pleas  of 
the  Thieu-Ky  government  and  its  friends 
in  the  American  Military  Establishment, 
the  cry  is  still  for  "more  time,"  for  con- 
tinuation of  present  efforts. 

Who  among  us  is  willing  to  pay  the 
price  of  this  bloody  procrastination? 

I  cannot  speak  on  the  mood  of  our 
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entire  Nation,  but,  here  in  Washington 
and  as  I  travel,  more  and  more  people 
are  saying  that  positive  and  rapid  steps 
must  be  taken  now  to  bring  about  a  just 
and  honorable  settlement  in  Vietnam, 
and  that  the  first  move  must  be  that  of 
faster  troop  withdrawals,  the  pace  of 
withdrawal  limited  only  by  steps  to  in- 
sure safety  of  our  forces. 

Throughout  this  year,  I  have  joined 
with  my  colleagues  time  and  again  in 
calling  for  a  more  rapid  deescalatlon  of 
our  troop  forces  in  Vietnam.  On  March 
26,  I  cosponsored  with  the  gentlemen 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhead)  and 
15  other  Members,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  186.  which  proposed  that  we 
begin  to  reduce  military  involvement  in 
Vietnam:  on  July  2,  I  joined  with  my 
friend  from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  £ind 
six  colleagues  in  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 298  «isklng  for  immediate  cease- 
fire and  withdrawal  of  100.000  American 
troops;  recently.  I  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
House  version  of  the  McGovem  resolu- 
tion. 

Now,  what  we  In  Congress  have  been 
calling  for — and,  of  course,  for  many  of 
us,  we  are  repeating  the  same  things  we 
have  been  suggesting  for  2  to  3  years— is 
gaining  momentum  throughout  the 
Nation. 

One  excellent  and  most  thoughtful 
commentary  which  I  have  read  recently 
on  Vietnam  is  a  recent  editorial  by  Mr. 
Eli  Isenberg,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Monterey  Park.  Calif.,  Progress. 

I  commend  Mr.  Isenberg  for  taking  a 
courageous  and  forthright  stand  on  this 
most  important  of  all  issues  before  our 
country.  I  think  that  the  sentiment  and 
recommendations  made  by  Mr.  Isenberg 
are  both  realistic  and  imperative,  and  I 
specifically  endorse  his  asking  for  com- 
ments by  the  readers.  The  article 
follows: 

The  Viitnam  War  Must  End 

Early  in  his  term  of  office.  President  Nixon 
expressed  the  sentiment  of  the  American 
people  when  he  said  the  war  must  come  to 
an  end. 

In  a  policy  statement  on  Vietnam,  the 
President  said  no  useful  purpose  would  be 
served  by  repeated  Inquiries  Into  how  and 
why  we  became  involved,  how  and  why  we 
have  not  won  or  ended  that  conflict. 

Our  primary  concern,  said  the  President,  is 
to  get  out  of  the  war. 

Political  scholars  will  concern  themselves 
with  our  Vietnam  Involvement  so  the  errors 
of  that  experience — costly  In  blood  and 
treasure — will  not  be  repeated. 

Today  the  American  people,  almost  unani- 
mously, yearn  to  be  free  of  war. 

It  may  not  be  possible — and  we  should  face 
It — to  end  the  war  by  treaty.  Any  settlement 
reached  would  have  to  provide  for  retention 
of  the  present  Saigon  government  in  power. 
America's  future  must  not  be  Inextricably 
Intertwined  with  that  regime. 

And  there  is  the  matter  of  courage. 

Do  we  have  enough  courage — as  the  strong- 
est, richest  and  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth — to  say: 

We  cannot  solve  this  problem. 

We  entered  the  Vietnam  conflict  with  the 
best  motives.  We  have  not  been  able  to  solve 
the  problems  through  war.  We  propose  to 
withdraw  our  troops — all  of  them — unilat- 
erally by  June  1,  1970. 

We  hope  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  go  before  the  United  Nations  and  de- 
clare to  all  mankind  that  we  cannot  solve 
the  problem,  and  that  we  are  leaving  this 
war. 
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W«  ask  the  ^nlted  Nations — and  this  Is 
not  a  condition  of  our  withdrawal  for  we  are 
withdrawing  anyway — to  establish  a  peace- 
keeping force  In  South  Vietnam.  And  to  carry 
on  negotiations  with  Hanoi  to  establish  a 
peace. 

The  United  States,  with  Its  money,  will 
support  this  peice- keeping  effort.  Once  the 
peace  Is  secured  we  will  make  our  skills  and 
resources  available  to  all  Vietnam — North 
and  South — for  reconstruction. 

Americans  lov»  to  win.  But  we  win  and  lose 
every  day,  everyjweek  in  our  Jobs,  at  schocd, 
on  the  sports  flew,  in  the  stock  market. 
This  war  must  come  to  an  end. 
The  way  to  e^d  this  war  is  to  withdraw. 
Unilaterally.  Hooeful  that  the  United  Nations 
will  try  to  win  jthe  peace.  But  if  the  U.N. 
shrugs    Ite  shoulders,   to   withdraw  anyway. 
This  Is  our  p<int  of  view. 
Do  you  agree,  idisagree? 
The  Progress  1$  Interested  In  how  you  feel. 
So  are  members  of  Congress.  So  is  the  Presi- 
dent. 

You  can  reaclt  President  Nixon,  Senator 
Alan  Cranston  aid  George  Mxxrphy,  and  Con- 
gressman Georgi!  E.  Brown  by  addressing 
them  by  title  and  adding  Washington,  D.C. 
Make  a  copy  of  the  letters  and  send  them 
to  us. 


FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE  IS  THE  ONLY 
lVAT~TO  S^VE  QUALITY  PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

0«    MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSH  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai/.  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  public  ed- 
ucation receiveq  a  damaging  blow  today 
when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  ill-advised]  hastily  drawn  desegre- 
gation school  ^ns  by  HEW  should  be 
placed  into  eflject  immediately  rather 
than  at  a  lates  date  so  that  adequate 
consideration  c<iuld  be  given  the  issues 
involved.  j 

Even  though  ohe  case  before  the  Court 
concerned  30  Mississippi  school  districts, 
the  impact  wiUj  be  felt  throughout  the 
other  49  States,  j  For  example,  last  week 
the  Ohio  Civil  [Rights  Commission  re- 
ported that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Ohio  schoolchilqren  were  victims  of  dis- 
crimination because  they  were  denied  the 
classroom  association  of  children  of  dif- 
ferent ethnical]  racial,  and  cultiiral 
backgrounds.       i 

Mr.  Speaker,  ihat  is  the  trend  today. 
What  about  religious  backgrounds? 
When  this  trend  peaks,  and  surely  it  will, 
what  will  be  the  future  of  public  educa- 
tion in  Ohio,  or  in  Mississippi? 

Unless  the  Subreme  Court  is  curbed, 
the  answer  to  that  question  is  obvious. 
Mississippi  ha^  a  history  of  surviving 
trials  and  tribulations.  The  latest  will  be 
no  exception,  anii  I  predict  that  we  will 
solve  our  educational  crisis  before  other 
States  in  similaf  circumstances.  There 
are  educational  jungles  in  multiple  urban 
areas  outside  the  South.  The  people  of 
Mississippi  are  determined  that  it  will 
not  happen  with:  n  its  borders. 

many  times — the  issue 
is  education,  not  ^ace. 

Freedom  of  choice  is  the  only  way  to 
save  quality  public  education.  Freedom 
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of  choice — what  can  be  more  American? 
Or  more  democratic? 

I  include  as  a  pari;  of  my  remarks  a 
statement  I  released  to  the  news  media 
this  afternoon.  It  follows: 

Mississippi  Schools 
(Statement    of   Representative   Charles    H. 

Grutin,  Democrat  of  Mississippi,  Oct.  29, 

1969) 

The  Decision  was  hardly  unexpected,  be- 
cause the  Supreme  Court  has  followed  the 
same  pattern  since  1954. 

I  am  confident  the  parents  of  Mississippi 
will  calmly  accept  the  decision  with  a  re- 
newed determination  '  to  preserve  quality 
public  education. 

Distorted  as  its  view  is,  the  Court  has  had 
the  power  to  interpret  the  Constitution 
since  the  early  history  of  our  country.  The 
only  remedy.  In  my  opinion,  Is  through  the 
process  of  Constitutional  Amendment. 

On  January  6  of  this  year,  I  introduced 
H.J.  Resolution  183,  which  would  require  re- 
confirmation of  Supreme  Court  Justices 
every  six  years.  My  amendment  would  make 
the  Court  responsive  to  public  opinion. 

On  March  31,  I  Introduced  H.J.  Resolu- 
tion 613,  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  would  prohibit  interference 
with  the  power  of  any  State  to  regulate 
health,  morals,  education,  and  elections  with- 
in its  borders.  This  amendment  would  re- 
move education  from  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Federal  Courts. 

As  I  have  done  on  many  occasions,  I  will 
again  Insist  that  any  HEW  desegregation 
plans  have  the  support  of  both  the  white  and 
black  parents  of  the  school  Involved. 

Most  regrettably,  the  Court  has  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  education  of  children 
will  be  determined  by  parents — not  Congress. 
State  Legislatures,  or  Courts. 

The  people  of  every  State  in  the  Union 
are  directly  involved  in  this  decision.  They 
are  aware  of  educational  Jungles  in  many 
places  and  I  feel  sure  they  will  not  sanction 
additional  ones  under  the  guise  of  anti- 
discrimination. 


ELWYN  INSTITUTE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

op    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  29.  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Elwyn 
Institute  was  founded  in  1852  as  a  non- 
profit private  school  and  provides  the 
most  advanced  and  effective  methods  of 
care,  education,  and  treatment  for  chil- 
dren and  young  adults  with  learning 
diflSculties  or  problems  In  social  and 
emotional  adjustment. 

The  school  has  1,100  resident  students 
as  well  as  250  day  students  from  the 
surrounding  community.  Many  of  the 
1,100  resident  students  work  in  the  com- 
munity, which  shows  the  student  how  to 
live  independently.  The  250  day  students 
are  those  mentally  retarded  students 
from  school  districts  that  do  not  have 
facilities  for  these  children. 

Since  1959,  the  president.  Dr.  Gerald 
Clark,  has  instituted  many  new  inno- 
vations at  Elwyn  Institute.  The  goal  of 
Elwyn  is  "Independent  Living  in  the 
Community."  This  goal  is  achieved 
through  six  giant  steps:  First,  evalua- 
tion; second,  academic  school  program; 
third,    work    study    program;    fourth. 
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contract  works:  fifth,  trade  courses;  and 
fifth,  community  work — halfway  house 
program.  The  brain  damage,  academic, 
and  work  study  projects  are  the  three 
major  programs  at  Elwyn. 

Recently  my  good  friend,  Michael  von 
Moschzisker,  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer devoted  his  column  to  the  work 
study  program  at  Elwyn  Institute. 

Therefore,  without  objection,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  enter  his  column 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
There  Is  Much  To  Learn  at  Elwyn  Institute 
(By  Michael  von  Moschzisker) 
Earlier  generations  locked  up  what  they 
called  their  "mentally  retarded,"  provided 
them  with  custodial  treatment  only,  ruled 
them  with  an  iron  hand,  and  kept  them  be- 
hind closed  doors  for  life. 

It  no  longer  has  to  be  that  way.  At  Elwyn, 
Pa.,  Just  south  of  Media,  this  country's  old- 
est private  Institution  for  students  with 
severe  learning  difficulty,  or  dire  social  and 
emotional  handicaps,  has  made  an  aboutface. 
Instead  of  serving  as  a  place  where  these 
children  are  locked  up  and  forgotten,  Elwyn 
Institute  helps  them  prepare  for  Independent 
living  In  the  community.  And  It  achieves  this 
through  educational  programs  that  ordinary 
schools  might  well  look  to.  If  they  want  to 
Improve. 

Take  Elwyn  Institute's  work-study  pro- 
gram. Approximately  one-half  the  teen-age 
boys  and  girls  In  It  are  from  among  those  who 
board  at  the  Institute,  but  the  rest  of  them 
come  by  day  from  the  city  of  Chester,  from 
Yeadon.  from  Upper  Darby,  from  Marcus 
Hook,  and  from  more  than  twenty  other 
school  districts. 

Par  from  being  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  rich,  they  are  children  of  various  ethnic 
backgrounds,  all  of  whom  are  too  handi- 
capped to  benefit  from  the  regular  public 
schools,  and  whose  school  districts  pay  to 
have  them  go  to  Elwyn. 

When  Elwyn's  work-study  program  opens, 
the  children  meet  not  with  Director  Earl 
WUkie  and  other  staff  members,  but  with 
graduates,  who  explain  the  program,  and  how 
it  helped  them. 

Wllkle  says  this  starts  the  youngsters  In 
orderly  fashion,  but  without  the  feeling  that 
authority  Is  being  rammed  down  their 
throats.  These  students  are  near  drop-outs, 
remember,  and  sick  of  authority  that  comes 
from  above  and  seems  unresponsive  to  their 
particular  needs. 

After  this  the  students  are  divided  into 
groups,  and  for  two  weeks  they  rotate  be- 
tween staff  members,  discussing  what  rules 
the  program  should  have,  what  social  ac- 
tivities, and  what  special  learning  experi- 
ences (music,  photography,  dancing,  etc.) .  In 
this  way.  the  boys  and  girls  learn  that  open 
communication  with  the  faculty  is  the  rule. 
The  student  groups  draft  reports  on  the 
conclusions  reached  in  their  discussions. 
Then  the  staff  meets — as  they  do  every  day — 
to  discuss  the  reports.  The  recommendations 
are  taken  seriously,  and  some  are  adoprted. 
This  spirit  of  change  and  respKjnslveness  to 
what  the  students  feel  they  need  last 
throughout  the  program. 

At  about  the  repwrt  evaluation  stage,  stu- 
dents begin  to  notice  that  no  one  Is  educat- 
ing them  yet.  When  they  ask  why,  staff 
members  for  the  first  time  mention  *he  need 
for  achievements  tests  and  psychological 
examination. 

Introduced  in  this  way.  the  tests  are  not 
resented.  Instead  of  being  a  vehicle  for  stig- 
matizing children  by  showing  how  retarded 
they  are,  the  tests  appear  to  the  youngsters 
as  a  way  of  finding  out  where  to  start  in 
their  i.ew  educational  program. 

Then  the  children  react  well  to  being  di- 
vided Into  groups   for  reading  and  mathe- 
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TuaticB.  even  though  the  gproupe  are  set  up 
to  meet  different  levels  of  educational  need 
and  therefore  reflect  degrees  of  retardation. 
There  la  much  movement  up  and  down  be- 
tween groups,  incidentally,  as  experience 
shows  what  the  tests  may  have  missed.  It 
Is  all  flexible. 

There  Is  training  in  science,  in  health  and 
In  community  skills  such  as  money-manage- 
ment too.  In  this,  students  of  varjring  degrees 
of  advancement  mix  freely.  And  the  entire 
program  operates  in  conjunction  with  voca- 
tional training  so  that  the  boys  and  girls  can 
eventually  get  Jobs  as  carpenters'  helpers,  as 
beauticians,  as  stock  clerks,  etc. 

It  works.  The  children  acquire  the  skill 
to  hold  paying  positions,  which  matters,  and 
a  feeling  that  they  are  here  for  a  purjxwe, 
which  matters  even  more.  They  are  not 
"turned  off"  at  Elwyn.  If  our  regular  schools 
progress  as  much  in  the  next  ten  years  as 
Elwyn  has  in  the  last  five,  we  will  be  all 
right. 


HAWAn  TO  CLAIM  WORLDS  HIGH- 
EST RESEARCH  LABORATORY 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  where 
else  but  in  Hawaii  can  one's  view  sweep, 
in  a  matter  of  moments,  over  the  pano- 
ramic beauty  of  lush  valleys  of  tropical 
and  semitropical  foliage  to  the  snow- 
covered  peaks  of  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  world.  This  distinctive  contrast 
can  be  found  on  the  "Big  Island,"  the  Is- 
land of  Hawaii,  where  the  highest  island 
peak  in  the  world — Mauna  Kea — rises 
32,000  feet  above  the  ocean  floor  and  13,- 
796  feet  above  sea  level. 

Amidst  the  languid  beauty  of  old 
Hawaii  there  is  also  evident  the  growing 
power  of  the  new  Hawaii,  particularly  in 
its  importance  as  a  center  for  space  sci- 
ence activities. 

As  we  know,  Hawaii  has  played  an  out- 
standing role  in  space  vehicle  and  missile 
tracking  operations,  and  was  the  first 
landfall  of  the  returning  moon  voyagers 
in  July  of  this  year.  Research  and  devel- 
opment activities  continue  to  expand,  and 
research  in  solar  radiation  and  other 
astronomical  phenomena  is  being  carried 
on  by  several  organizations. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  a  distinct  pleasure 
for  me  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  that  on  Mauna  Kea's  13,796- 
fo3t  summit,  the  University  of  Hawaii 
will  shortly  install  and  operate  the  high- 
est telescope  in  the  world. 

Lawrence  E.  Davies  has  written  a  most 
interesting  special  report  on  the  Mauna 
Kea  Obser\'atory  for  the  New  York 
Times.  In  his  article,  Dr.  John  T.  Jef- 
feries.  the  distinguished  head  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Astronomy  of  the  University 
of  Hawaii,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  for 
astronomers,  observing  conditions  at 
Mauna  Kea  are  imsurpassed  anywhere 
else  in  the  world. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  and 
others  may  read  more  about  the  highest 
research  observatory  in  the  world,  I  sub- 
mit for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  article,  "Highest  Observa- 
tory Being  Built  in  Hawaii,"  from  the 
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Tuesday,  October  28,  1969,  issue  of  the 

New  Yorb  Times: 

Highest   Observatory   Being   Built   in   Ha- 

WAU:  Best  Condttions  in  World  Are  Seen 

BY  Astronomer 

(By  Lawrence  E.  Davies) 

MAtTNA  Kea  Observatory,  Hawaii,  October 
24. — Here  in  balmy  Hawaii,  3.500  air  miles 
from  Alaska's  frigid  North  Slope,  the  world's 
highest  research  observatory  Is  being  com- 
pleted after  work  under  rugged  weather 
conditions. 

Crews  on  the  Arctic  tundra  in  recent  win- 
ters have  built  airstrips,  living  quarters  and 
roads  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  a  rich 
store  of  crude  oil  In  temperattires  as  low  as 
65  degrees  below  zero. 

In  Hawaii,  the  average  February  tempera- 
ture at  sea  level  is  72  degrees  above  zero. 
But  the  construction  crews  working  nearly 
two  and  one-half  miles  up  on  this  mountain 
peak  not  only  had  to  put  up  with  tempera- 
tiu-es  that  reached  13  degrees  below  zero  but 
they  also  had  to  contend  with  rarlfled  atmos- 
phere that  made  breathing  difficult. 

Dr.  John  T.  Jefferles.  an  Australian-born 
astrophysicist  who  heads  the  Institute  for 
Astronomy  of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  looks 
forward,  however,  to  an  eventual  community 
of  observatories  dotted  about  the  volcanic 
cones  at  the  siunmit  of  13. 800- foot-high 
Mauna  Kea,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii. 

For  astronomers,  he  says,  observing  con- 
ditions here  are  unsurpassed  anywhere  else 
in  the  world. 

$6-MILLION    COST    SO    FAR 

An  88-inch  mirror  built  by  the  Corning 
Glass  Works  is  to  be  installed  later  in  the 
year  at  the  new  facility.  The  total  cost  to 
date  is  about  $6- million,  and  the  Hawaii 
Legislature  has  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  $2.5-mllllon  more  for  an  access  road,  power 
lines  and  a  support  building  lower  down  on 
the  mountain  where  the  staff  will  eat  and 
sleep. 

Of  the  money  spent  so  far.  $3-mlllion  has 
been  contributed  by  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  under  a  con- 
tract calling  for  the  use  of  25  per  cent  of  the 
time  on  programs  of  Interest  to  NASA. 

"We  anticipate  spending  considerably  more 
than  that  for  ourselves."  Dr.  Jefferles  said 
during  a  trip  to  the  observatory  a  few  days 
ago  with  a  party  including  the  university 
regents.  "People  from  other  universities  have 
viTritten  me  asking  for  time  on  the  Instrument 
and  I'm  siwe.  when  it  is  checked  out,  more 
and  more  will  be  interested." 

The  Air  Force  Research  Laboratory  at 
Cambridge,  Mass..  operates  a  24-lnch  tele- 
scope near  the  new  observatory.  NASA  has 
an  identical  one  here  with  a  program  oper- 
ated by  Lowell  Observatory  to  help  provide 
selected  coverage  around  the  world  for  Mars 
and  Jupiter. 

On  another  cone  of  Mauna  Kea  Is  an 
eight-inch  telescope  of  the  University  of 
Arizona,  but  it  is  not  now  operating.  And 
on  the  rim  of  Haleakala  Crater.  10,000  feet 
high  on  the  Island  of  Maul,  are  several  ob- 
servatories, one  operated  for  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

GOVERNOR  SEEKS  CONTROLS 

In  an  interview  at  Honolulu,  Gov.  John  A. 
Burns  said:  "We  had  a  good  science  city  at 
Haleakala  but  the  place  is  being  polluted  by 
radio  and  television  transmitters. 

"I  think  we  should  restrict  Mauna  Kea  to 
scientific  usages  compatible  with  one  an- 
other and  not  interfere  with  It  as  a  science 
center.  There  Is  considerable  argument  on 
where  to  put  a  paved  road.  People  in  Hilo 
and  elsewhere  want  to  drive  up  there  with 
autos  spewing  contaminants." 

Hans  Boesgaard,  project  engineer  for  the 
new  Mauna  Kea  Observatory,  directed  the 
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attention  of  visitors  to  a  necklace  of  clouds 
at  a  9,200-foot  level  to  which  crews  employed 
by  the  contractor,  Stewart  Enterprises  of 
Seattle,  descend  for  meals  and  rest. 

"Those,"  he  said,  "are  typical  trade  wind 
clouds  from  the  northeast,  no  higher  than 
9.000  or  10.000  feet.  The  air  above  them  is 
always  clear." 

Paul  Krausnick.  general  foreman  on  the 
Job  here  two  years  related: 

"It  is  hard  to  keep  personnel.  Ouys  who 
have  trouble  breathing  the  first  couple  of 
days  give  up  and  go  back.  The  altitude  takes 
about  35  p)er  cent  of  a  man's  efficiency  and 
we  have  recorded  vrinds  of  85  to  90  miles  an 
hour.  The  maximum  time  a  man  is  allowed 
to  work  is  14  hours.  He  is  subject  to  the 
bends  If  he  works  longer.  We  work  six  days 
a  week.  10  hours  a  day.  then  go  down  and 
lie  on  the  beach  for  a  day." 

Mr.  Krausnick  said  that  on  one  occasion 
concrete  being  poured  froze  and  work  had 
to  stop.  He  predicted  snow  In  about  three 
weeks. 

Dr.  Jefferles  reported  that  from  among  the 
institute's  staff  of  100  persons,  including  21 
with  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  he 
would  assign  astronomers  to  come  up  for 
periods  from  the  Honolulu  campus. 

"It  hits  you  hard  if  you  come  up  from 
sea  level,"  he  said,  "so  that  a  man  will  come 
up  about  noon  one  day,  stop  at  the  lower 
level  camp,  come  on  up  and  observe  during 
the  night  and  go  back  to  sleep  the  next  day 
in  a  darkened  room.  We'll  have  a  recreation 
area  with  television,  books  and  so  on."  He 
added: 

"Lunar  and  planetary  astronomy  will  be  a 
significant  part  of  our  activities.  This  Is  un- 
doubtedly the  highest  research  observatory 
In  the  world  of  any  consequence,  although 
maybe  some  one  in  the  Andes  has  a  three- 
inch  telescope  In  his  backyard." 


BACKING  FOR  STATE  ROLE  IN  REG- 
ULATING SAFETY  STANDARDS 
FOR  NUCLEAR  POWER  PLANTS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
support  for  strengthening  the  State  role 
in  the  regulation  of  nuclear  power  plants 
was  voiced  by  Federal  Power  Commission 
Chairman  John  Nassikas  during  the  cur- 
rent hearings  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  environmental  ef- 
fects of  producing  electric  power.  The 
views  of  Chairman  Nassikas  reflect  the 
concern  of  many  citizens  regarding  the 
safety  regulations  of  nuclear  plants  and 
their  desire  to  have  their  own  States 
adopt  standards  which  are  more  strict 
than  those  required  by  the  AEC. 

For  a  report  of  the  Nassikas  remarks 
to  the  JCAE.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  by  Victor  Cohn  ap- 
pearing in  the  October  29  Washington 
Post: 

State  Role  in  Power  Plant  Waste  Asked 
(By  Victor  Cohn) 

Tougher  state  regulation  of  pollution- 
producing  power  plants — nuclear  and  con- 
ventional— was  backed  yesterday  by  Federal 
Power  Commission  chairman  John  N.  Nas- 
sikas, despite  a  current  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission fight  with  the  state  of  Minnesota 
over  such  regulation. 
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Both  Naaslkaa  imd  presidential  science  ad- 

vUer  Dr.  Let  A;  DuBrldge  forec&st  grow- 
ing public  agitation  against  electric  power 
plants  that  people  think  are  deapoUlng  their 
environment. 

"I  think"  public  protest  is  "going  to  get 
worse  before  It  g^ts  better,"  said  Nasslkas,  a 
Manchester.  N.B.,  utility  and  corporation 
lawyer  named  by  I»realdent  Nixon  to  succeed 
Lee  C.  White  as  federal  power  chief. 

Both  Nasslkas  and  DuBrldge  testified  as 
the  Joint  Conun)ttee  on  Atomic  Knergy  be- 
gan a  major  se>lea  of  hearings  on  power 
plants'  environnwntal  efTects.  an  Issue  now 
triggering  fights  In  several  states. 

"Today,"  DuBrldge  said,  "the  problem 
is  moet  intense  In  the  Northeast,  but  It  Is 
just  a  matter  of  time— If  In  fact  that  time 
has  not  already  arrived — when  leas  crowded 
areas  will  point  the  ranks  of  those  putting 
up  "not  welcome  here'  signs." 

The  United  States  must  double  power. 
Nasslkas  reported  that  23  new  coal-  or  oll- 
bumlng  plants  and  23  nuclear  plants  are  now 
being  delayed,  partly  by  technical  problenu 
and  partly  by  environmentally  oriented 
groups. 

Delays  or  not,  Iffasslkas  In  effect  challenged 
the  concept  of  ccmplete  federal  control  over 
nuclear  power — the  Issue  now  aUve  In  Min- 
nesota— by  praising  "the  Initiative  aotae 
states  are  taking;  to  strengthen  or  Institute 
new  procedures"  to  maintain  their  environ- 
ment.    -  - 

Minnesota  Is  ttylng  to  make  new  nuclear 
plants  observe  radioactivity  controls  tougher 
than  the  AEC's.  although  both  the  AEC  and 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  maintain 
that  federal  law  gives  the  AEC  exclusive 
regulation  over  radioactive  discharges  Into 
air  and  water. 

Nasslkas  did  not  specifically  refer  In  his 
remarks  to  the  Minnesota  fight  but  did  say, 
"I  regard  effective  states  regulatory  review, 
Including  coordli|ated  review  by  all  affected 
state  agencies,  aq  a  most  essential  comple- 
ment to  the  process  of  regulatory  participa- 
tion envisioned  bj  PPC." 

He  praised  Maryland  legislation  requiring 
all  new  plants  tq  win  a  state  certificate  of 
necessity.  This  i4  itself  Is  not  unusual,  he 
pointed  out,  buti  "it  is  unusual"  that  the 
Maryland  Public  Service  Commission  will 
consider  "esthetics,  historic  sites  and  effect 
on  air  and  wate4." 

This  could  make  even  more  trouble  than 
Minnesota's  rule*,  conceded  AEC  Commis- 
sioner James  T  »amey.  "dep>ending  on  how 
tough  Maryland  gets  "  Several  Ii£aryland 
scientists  and  le^slators — concerned  over  a 
new  nuclear  plant)  on  Chesapeake  Bay  started 
before  the  new  ijlaryland  law  took  effect — 
have  urged  a  tougher  look  at  future  plants. 

Nasslkas  Ukewlje  described  a  new  Califor- 
nia State  Power  Siting  Committee  that  Is  to 
review  sites  and  liitervene,  if  desired,  before 
the  California  Public  Utilities  Commission  or 
AEC.  He  said  Neir  York  state  has  given  Its 
Atomic  and  Spade  Development  Authority 
"significant  authority"  over  nuclear  sites. 


VIETNAM  MOEATORIUM  OBSERV- 
ANCES AT  T!;XK't'KH 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  29.  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  \fr.  Speaker,  the  October 
15  moratorium  t/&s  observed  by  millions 
of  citizens  in  thie  cities,  suburbs,  towns, 
villages,  and  campuses  of  America. 

This  outpouring  of  concern  across  the 
Nation  reflected!  the  deep  desire  of  our 
people  for  an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
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On  October  15,  activities  varied  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  but  the  theme 
was  consistent — peace  in  Vietnam. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  program  for  mora- 
torium day  in  one  community — Exeter, 
N.H.,  where  a  committee  of  business  and 
professional  men,  clergy,  housewives, 
and  students  of  Exeter  High  School  and 
the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  worked  out 
details  of  the  observance. 

On  October  15  participating  churches 
tolled  their  bells  at  6  a.m.  and  again  at 
7,  when  they  held  services.  A  third  toll- 
ing at  9  o'clock  summoned  marchers  to 
assemble  at  the  Swazey  Parkway  for  a 
silent  march  to  Shaw's  Hill  in  Kensing- 
ton, a  distance  of  some  3  miles.  There 
the  marchers  participated  In  "a  special 
program  of  dedication  to  peace  in  Viet- 
nam." Dominating  the  hill  was  a  30-foot 
figure  representing  the  spirit  of  the  war, 
which  was  constructed  by  local  artists 
and  students.  Upon  their  return  to 
Exeter  the  marchers  joined  with  other 
townspeople  in  signing  a  resolution  op- 
posing continuation  of  the  war. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  statement  of  purpose  of  the  Exeter 
Town  Committee  for  the  October  15 
Vietnam  moratoriimi  which  was  written 
by  Anne  Murphy  of  Exeter  High  School 
and  William  Porbath  of  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy: 

Exeter  Town  CoMMrmx  for  thi;  October  15 

VtCTNAM  MORATORITTM  !    STATEMENT  Or  PUR- 
POSE 

Every  member  of  the  Exeter  community 
has  some  feeling  concerning  the  Vietnam 
war;  every  student,  every  housewife,  every 
businessman,  and  every  future  draftee  has 
formulated  some  opinion  concerning  the 
presence  of  American  troops  In  South  Viet- 
nam. It  is  an  issue  that  cannot  be  Ignored. 
Arguments  have  been  presented  both  in  sup- 
port and  in  opposition  to  the  war.  The  Mora- 
torium of  October  15th  is  not  a  day  of  public 
debate  on  this  issue.  We  feel  that  after  7  years 
of  war,  every  Individual  should  be  prepared 
to  take  a  stand  on  Vietnam,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  The  Mora- 
torium of  October  I5th  will  be  a  nationwide 
statement  of  opposition  to  current  govern- 
ment policy. 

Today,  the  situation  In  human  terms  is 
worse  than  it  has  even  been  before.  One  third 
of  Vietnam's  rural  population  have  become 
refugees.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
fertile  land  have  been  defoliated  and  count- 
less villages  razed.  B-52  raids  alone  have  torn 
2'/i  million  holes  40  feet  in  diameter  and  30 
feet  deep,  holes  that  serve  as  breeding 
grounds  for  malarial  mosquitoes.  More  tons 
of  explosives  have  been  dropped  on  this  small 
country  than  were  dropped  on  all  the  axis 
powers  during  World  War  n. 

A  moratorium  by  definition  means  a  ces- 
sation of  normal  activities.  We  do  not  expect 
public  institutions  or  businesses  to  take  any 
stand  on  this  issue  because  of  Its  political 
nature.  It  is  rather  the  moral  questions  in- 
volved that  will  make  October  15th  a  day  of 
Individual  participation  and  personal  In- 
volvement. We  hope  that  every  citizen  In  the 
Exeter  community  understands  his  respon- 
sibility In  this  democratic  society  to  mtUce 
that  personal  commitment. 

The  proposed  activities  for  the  Moratorium 
In  Exeter  call  for  a  full  day  of  withdrawal 
from  normal  daily  schedules.  The  program  Is 
completely  nonviolent  and  will  be  conducted 
In  silence  to  emphasize  the  fact  of  personal 
commitment.  (A  day  of  silence  is  a  day  of 
reflection — we  hope  that  every  individual  will 
reconsider    his    preconceived    opinions    and 
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Justify  them  to  bis  own  mind.)  The  Mora- 
torliun  win  not  be  a  political  rally;  it  will 
consist  of  prayers  for  peace  and  for  the  na- 
tions, a  day  of  fasting,  a  silent  march,  and 
signing  of  a  prepared  statement. 

We  hope  that  many  people  will  participate 
in  this  nationwide  protest  on  October  16th, 
the  Vietnamese  war  affects  us  all,  directly  or 
indirectly.  Moet  deeply  concerned  of  all  are 
young  men  who  face  induction  In  a  few  years 
or  a  few  months.  For  them,  the  war  Is  very 
close.  It  Is  close  also  to  everyone  whose 
friends  or  relatives  have  become  statistics  on 
a  mortality  list.  The  question,  "Has  the  US. 
a  right  to  be  involved  In  this  war?",  concerns 
every  American.  On  October  16th,  every 
American  will  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  public  statement  of  his  answer  to  that 
question. 

The  above  statement  was  written  by  Anne 
Mur^Ay,  a  Senior  at  Exeter  High  School  and 
William  Porbath,  a  Senior  at  PhlUipe  Exeter 
Academy.  We  the  imdersigned  adult  and  stu- 
dent members  of  the  Exeter  Moratorium 
Oommlttee,  participate  In  support  of  this 
view  and  encourage  others  who  agree  to  sup- 
port our  students  and  their  nationwide  efforts 
for  peace. 

Members  or  the  Town  CoMMrrrEE 

Kelley  Bates,  MX).,  Newflelds  Road,  Exeter. 

David  Bamet,  P.E.A. 

Rev.  Randolph  Dales,  Exeter  Road.  Hamp- 
ton Falls. 

WlUlam  Draper,  P.E-A. 

Libba  Fonvlelle.  7  Nelson  Drive,  Exeter 

Rev.  Lloyd  Fonvlelle,  7  Nelson  Drive,  Exeter 

WlUlam  Porbath,  P.E.A. 

Albert  C.  Oanley.  13  Main  Street,  Exeter. 

Robert  A.  Grey,  1 1  Spring  Street,  Exeter. 

William  Hymes,  P.EJi. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lameyer,  Rimawlt  Road, 
Exeter. 

Kim  Laviolette,  13  Stoney  Brook  Lane, 
Exeter. 

Brooks  R.  Leavltt,  P.E_A. 

Mrs.  Marcla  McGUl.  140  High  Street,  Exeter. 

Anne  Mtarphy,  45  Pine  Street,  Exeter. 

Jon  Sawyer.  P.E.A. 

Mrs.  Nora  TuthUl,  Shaw's  HUl  Road,  Ken- 
sington. 

Sxmuier  Wlnebaum,  Hampton  Palls  Road, 
Elxeter. 

I  also  include  the  text  of  the  petition 
which  was  signed  by  those  who  marched 
silently  from  Exeter  and  which  was  for- 
warded to  the  President  and  Members 
of  Congress: 

Text  or  the  PETmoN  Signed  by  Evertone 
Who  Marched  From  e:xeter  on  October  15 

We  the  undersigned — residents  of  Exeter. 
New  Hampshire,  and  of  neighboring  towns- 
have  In  various  ways  interrupted  our  day's 
occupations  to  bear  solemn  witness  against 
continued  American  Involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam War.  In  our  judgement  the  war  is  de- 
stroying the  country  it  purports  to  defend; 
it  is  weakening  American  prestige  and  ca- 
pacity for  good  in  the  world  at  large;  It 
is  wasting  our  resovirces;  and  it  is  tearing 
apart  the  fabric  of  American  society. 


CONGRESSMAN  ROBERT  TAPT,  JR., 
COMMENTS  ON  THE  U.S.  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  AND 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  AT  HOME 
AND   ABROAD 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday,   oiu-    colleague,    the    Hc«iorable 
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ROBiHT  Taft,  Jr.,  addressed  the  College 
Day  Convocation  at  Western  College  for 
Women  in  Oxford.  Ohio,  on  the  subject 
of  "The  US.  Foreign  Assistance  Program 
and  Higher  Education." 

As  a  distinguished  member  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  Congressman 
Taft  is  eminently  qualified  to  speak  on 
the  present  status  and  the  prospectus  of 
this  Nation's  efforts  in  this  most  im- 
portant area  of  foreign  relations.  I  believe 
his  remarks,  particularly  his  observations 
concerning  the  redirection  of  U.S.  excess 
counterpart  foreign  currencies  to  educa- 
tional efforts  of  less-developed  nations, 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of  the 
House.  I  insert  Congressman  Taft's 
speech  at  this  point  of  the  Record: 
The  U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  Program  and 
Higher  Education 
President  Spencer,  distinguished  scholars, 
members  of  the  faculty  and  student  body  of 
Western  College  for  Women,  and  ladles  and 
gentlemen. 

It  Is  an  honor  and  challenge  to  address 
this  convention  today  on  a  subject  which  I 
feel  sure  will  be  of  interest  and  a  concern  to 
all  connected  with  this  Institution  and  one 
which  should  be  of  Interest  and  a  concern  to 
all  Americans. 

Serving  as  I  do  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Conimittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
over  the  last  three  years.  I  have  been  offered 
an  overview  of  the  relationship  and  problems 
of  the  U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  program  and 
the  field  of  higher  education  in  both  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  The  long-time  In- 
ternational connections  of  this  college  with 
the  International  field,  although  It  has  not 
encompassed  any  formal  partnership  with 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
as  far  as  I  know,  should  make  the  subject 
appropriate  to  consider  here.  The  contribu- 
tion made  by  this  institution,  through  Its 
foreign  student  program  over  many  years, 
has  indeed  been  a  forerunner  of  the  world- 
wide efforts  which  have  increased  lately  and 
which  seem  likely  to  expand  further  In  the 
future. 

Your  tradition,  I  know,  has  been  distin- 
guished In  training  young  leaders  who  could 
take  from  Oxford  to  their  nations  a  better 
understanding  of  the  United  States  and  Itfi 
educational  ideas  and  concepts  that  could 
be  adapted  to  other  nations  and  societies, 
particularly  In  the  less  developed  areas  of 
the  world.  In  doing  so,  I  feel  sure  you  have 
learned,  and  that  others  will  come  to  realize, 
that  direct  transplant  of  Western  ideas  to 
such  nations  is  often  difficult  and  unreward- 
ing. If  not  impossible.  But  the  failures  should 
not  dim  the  dawning  light  of  the  broadened 
educational  opportunity  that  Is  essential 
to  the  successful  progress  of  the  mllUons  of 
peoples  of  these  nations.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  realize  that  there  must  be  a  good 
deal  of  imagination  and  ingenuity  in  applica- 
tion of  our  techniques. 

Just  recently,  I  read  In  Atlas  magazine  an 
article  entlUed  "Holy  Polygamy"  In  which  a 
bright  Kenyan  author  challenged  the  now 
Constitutional  requirement  of  monogamy  In 
Kenya  and  contrasted  It  to  the  acceptability 
and  strength  of  a  polygamlst  family  tradi- 
tion In  parts  of  that  country. 

I  was  reminded  of  a  story  my  father  used 
to  tell  of  the  Mormon  Senator-elect  whose 
seating  in  the  Senate  was  questioned  on  the 
basis  of  his  beUefs,  even  though  he  had  only 
one  wife.  The  furor  was  considerably  quieted 
down  when  one  reflective  solon  allowed  that 
he  would  have  far  less  objection  to  sitting 
with  a  polygamlst  who  didn't  "polyg"  than  a 
number  of  monogamists  who  did  not 
"monog."  But  the  point  Is  that  our  frustra- 
tions over  setbacks  and  delays  In  educational 
and  other  progress  in  less  developed  countries 
must  not  bind  us  Into  thinking,  "WUl  all  be 
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solved,  if  only  our  precepto  of  education  and 
society  are  fidopted?"  Too  often.  It  seems,  we 
are  like  Professor  Henry  Hlgglns  of  "My  Fair 
Lady"  In  his  plea  of  the  oppo&ite  sex : 

"Why  can't  a  woman  be  more  like  a  man? 
If  I  forget  your  silly  birthday,  will  you  fuss?" 
"Nonsense!" 

"Would  you  complain  If  I  took  out  an- 
other fellow?" 
"Never." 

"Why  can't  a  woman  be  more  like  us?" 
This  approach,  of  course,  is  only  one  of 
the  pitfalls  in  the  present  and  future  ex- 
pansion of  our  foreign  aid  program  in  the 
field  of  higher  education.  Before  conunentlng 
on  other  traps  and  suggesting  a  few  cautious 
guidelines,  a  review  of  the  present  scope  of 
U.S.  aid  seems  appropriate.  As  of  December 
31,  1968,  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment had  293  active  technical  service  con- 
tracts valued  at  Mil  million  for  projects  in 
40  countries,  which  were  held  by  114  U.S. 
colleges  and  universities.  In  almost  every 
case,  these  contracts  call  for  cooperative 
services  between  a  U.S.  college  or  university 
and  a  host  country  institution  In  one  of  the 
nations  receiving  technical  assistance  under 
our  AID  program.  The  purposes  of  such  con- 
tracts ranged  over  such  areas  as  education, 
agriculture,  economic  development,  medical 
education,  human  resources,  community  de- 
velopment, veterinary  medicine,  sanitary 
engineering,  industrial  education,  and  public 
health. 

The  1970  foreign  aid  program,  as  proposed 
by  the  Administration  and  presently  pending 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
would  Increase  materially  the  technical  as- 
sistance program  with  a  request  for  a  totcU 
grant  of  463  million  doUars,  as  compared  to 
last  year's  request  for  $253  million.  This  has 
occurred,  not  through  a  general  increase  of 
the  AID  economic  assistance  budget,  which 
at  $2.2  billion  Is  the  lowest  economic  assist- 
ance requested  in  10  years,  but  by  transfer 
of  emphasis  and  support  from  development 
loans  and  other  AID  programs  to  technical 
assistance.  This  would  seem  to  bode  well  for 
continuing  a  substantial  program  of  assist- 
ance to  American  colleges  and  universities 
and  similar  sister  Institutions  abroad  through 
the  technical  assistance  program  of  AID. 

Before  discussing  special  problems  of  such 
assistance  through  higher  education  grants 
of  AID,  It  would  be  remiss  not  to  mention  a 
number  of  other  Important  efforts  being 
made  by  luitlonal  and  international  agencies 
In  this  field.  In  particular,  the  Pulbright- 
Hayes  Act  for  the  Mutual  Education  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Program,  instituted  in 
1961,  continues  to  have  a  major  Impact  in 
training  scholars  and  promoting  exchange 
of  Ideas  In  many  fields  of  learning.  Also, 
UNESCO.  The  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  and  our  own 
Military  Assistance  Program,  all  have  efforts 
In  the  field.  It  should  be  noted  as  well  that 
Ohio  has  at  least  two  important  participa- 
tions m  the  AID  program  in  higher  educa- 
tion, m  the  Ohio  State  contract  In  connec- 
tion with  Punjab  State  University  at  Lud- 
hlana  in  India,  which  is  part  of  a  six-nation 
consortium  that  has  had  outstanding  suc- 
cess In  Indian  agrlcultxiral  research,  and  In 
the  Ohio  University  International  Education 
Institute's  fine  work  in  Northern  and  West- 
ern Nigeria  in  the  teacher  education  pro- 
gram in  that  country.  It  is  of  current  Inter- 
est that  Ohio  University  Is  also  working 
closely  with  the  Vietnam  Government  In  de- 
veloping faculties  of  pedagogy  and  teaching 
facilities  at  Saigon  and  Hue,  as  well  as  at 
the  University  of  Can  Tho.  Whatever  else 
we  may  feel  about  the  U.S.  presence  In  South 
Vietnam,  It  has  triggered  a  geometric 
growth  there  of  educational  Institution^  and 
opp<wtunlty. 

I  should  mention  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act,  which  Is  still  m  embryo  form, 
having  been  passed  in  1966,  but  yet  to  be 
financed  by  the  Congress.  It  would  call  for 
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a  grant  program  for  advanced  and  \inder- 
graduate  International  studies  and  has  been 
budgeted  In  the  1970  budget  for  $2  million 
dollars.  Its  fate  this  year  In  Congress  as  yet 
remains  undetermined.  The  same  objective 
has  led  the  Congress  to  establish  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Institute  of  the  Smithsonian. 
This,  too,  is  at  an  unflnanced  state,  but  Its 
prospects  seem  good.  I  know  that  you  rea- 
lize that,  despite  the  broad  nature  of  these 
public  programs  and  their  many  ramifica- 
tions, the  world-wide  educational  challenge 
Is  only  being  scratched. 

Phillip  H.  Combs  In  his  recent  book,  "The 
World  Education  Crisis,"  Oxford  University 
Press,  1968,  reported  that  educational  assist- 
ance accounts  for  only  about  a  tenth  of  total 
world  development  assistance  effort,  and  this 
general  average  would  seem  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  figures  requested  in  our  U.S. 
AID  program.  Of  course,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  while  there  Is  a  rough  correla- 
tion between  amounts  and  effectiveness  of 
the  assistance,  even  small  specific  efforts 
can,  at  times,  have  a  beneficial  Impact  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  cost  If  directed 
by  the  right  personnel  and  located  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time.  Thus,  rapidly 
changing  aspects  of  the  problem  are  some- 
times the  moet  challenging.  For  example, 
teacher  training  programs  and  establishment 
of  teacher  training  Institutions  are  a  "sine 
qua  non'  of  the  building  of  an  educational 
system  in  a  developing  country,  and  our 
efforts  In  AID  are  frequently  so  directed.  In 
a  number  of  African  nations,  for  Instance, 
as  in  Tanzania,  wide-scale  use  of  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers  from  the  United  States  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  teaching  has  been 
entirely  eliminated  and  teacher  training 
programs  have  been  substituted  to  fill  the 
gap  as  quickly  as  possible  and  to  go  on 
broadening  the  educational  resources  of  the 
country  on  Its  own. 

Another  major  challenge  that  must  be 
considered  in  connection  with  progress  on 
the  educational  front  Is  that  of  population 
control.  Here  a  major  breakthrough  in  ac- 
ceptance and  progress  in  research  in  popu- 
lation control  programs  are  a  hand,  but 
much  more  research  and  effort  are  needed  to 
Implement  the  attitude  changes.  In  many 
of  the  developing  countries  it  Is  coming  to 
be  recognized  that  no  matter  how  great  an 
effort  may  be  put  Into  the  Improving  literacy 
and  education  generally.  It  will  be  futile  If 
at  the  same  time  some  attack  is  not  made 
upon  the  burgeoning  number  of  children 
appearing  on  the  scene  and  needing  educa- 
tion and  training.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  earmarking  for  this  purpose  In  the  For- 
elgn  Assistance  Acts  In  1967  of  335  million 
dollars  and  in  1968  of  $50  million,  and  in  the 
Committee  In  1969  of  $100  mlUion.  In  which 
I  have  been  instrumental  along  with  other 
concerned  members  of  Congress,  appears  to 
have  directed  our  program  with  new  vigor 
toward  this  problem.  Moreover,  the  research 
funds  made  available  under  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  this  year,  if  passed,  will  not  be 
limited  to  any  particular  title  for  university 
research,  which  funds  only  15  million  dollars, 
but,  rather,  will  run  the  entire  gamut  of  the 
technical  assistance  program. 

Another  Interesting  concept  that  Is  being 
carefully  studied  and  presents  a  real  pos- 
sibility In  some  less  developed  countries  Is 
the  redirection  of  U.S.  excess  counterpart 
foreign  currencies  to  educational  efforts  of 
the  nations.  In  some  such  nations,  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  Food  for  Peace  Program,  large 
amounts  of  money  have  been  built  up.  For 
Instance,  In  India  it  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately 1  billion  dollars,  and  in  Pakistan. 
Poland,  and  Yugoslavia  there  are  very  sizable 
amounts.  However,  the  use  of  such  funds  Is 
generally  subject  to  host  government  re- 
strictions and  agreement,  and  this  often  re- 
sults In  rejections  of  otir  propKisals  because 
of  the  possible  Inflationary  impact,  or  other 
undesired  Impact.  There  Is  also,  of  course. 
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an  unfavorable  fbrel^  exchange  Impact  for 
the  host  nation  as  compared  to  a  n.S.  dollar 
grant.  But  expenditures  In  tbe  educational 
area  would  seem  to  be  the  least  inflationary 
because  It  Is  cerHainly  one  of  the  meet  pro- 
ductive uses  of  aucb  excess  funds.  Especial- 
ly would  this  be  true  If  they  were  directed 
toward  other  thin  physical  facilities.  It  is 
a  promising  concept  because  U.S.  agricul- 
tural surpluses  seem  likely  to  continue  to  cre- 
ate a  disposal  problem  and  thus  could  offer 
tbe  chance  to  fe^  not  merely  the  stomachs 
but  also  the  mln^  of  peoples  of  less  devel- 
oped nations.  It  ^ould  alao  be  examined  be' 
cause  our  Pood  for  Peace  Program  seems  less 
likely  to  encounter  increased  resistance  in 
Congress  than  oir  Foreign  Assistance  pro- 
grams through  l^ans,  grants,  and  technical 
assistance.  ' 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  siun,  we  hive  an  opportunity  and  a 
challenge  that  reipain  for  the  more  advanced 
countries,  and  Specially  for  the  United 
States,  to  make  ai  major  contribution  to  the 
educational  growth  of  the  newer  nations,  a 
growth  that  Is  esasntlal  to  their  stability  and 
viability  in  the  fSee  world.  The  contribution 
must  necessarily  Involve  higher  education  in 
America  and  els^'^here  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  at  ptiesent.  To  benefit  from  this 
effort,  a  flexible  atad  Imaginative  approach  is 
essential.  As  Comte  says: 

''Therb'la  one  ihing  that  virtually  every- 
one has'  Teamed  by  now — namely,  the  right 
solution  to  educational  reform  in  developing 
countries  does  not  He  simply  in  Importing 
standardized  edu:»tlonal  models  from  ad- 
vanced countrieii.  Including  the  United 
States." 

Ways  must  be  lound  to  maximize  the  Im- 
pact of  the  effo-ts  of  higher  educational 
training  of  schclars  from  less  developed 
countries  througa  minimizing  the  "brain 
drain"  that  results  when  trained  nationals 
continue  indefln;tely  to  work  or  study 
abroad. 

Public  and  prlv  ite  grants  for  the  purposes 
of  research  and  uppUcatlon  should  be  co- 
ordinated by  cour  try  and  area  and  programs 
should  be  adapte<[  to  the  desires,  skills,  and 
needs  of  the  target  peoples,  as  determined  by 
them  and  only  wl  ere  they  participate  In  the 
effort.  To  maintain  the  necessary  support 
from  the  developed  world  and  the  United 
States  especially,  ,t  will  be  necessary  to  bet- 
ter Identify  the  niture  of  the  project  and  to 
employ  means  of  support,  such  as  counter- 
part funds,  that  meet  the  least  resistance. 
This  should  inclule  an  identification  of  the 
very  real  benefits,  not  merely  dollars,  to 
higher  education  In  this  country  resulting 
from  partlcipatioi  1  by  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities In  these  undertakings.  The  key  to 
success  both  for  the  participating  Institu- 
tions for  the  U.S.  ind  for  the  host  countries, 
as  in  most  huma:t  problems,  lies  In  assign- 
ment of  dedicate< ,  first  class  bimian  talent 
to  the  tasks.  Western  College  for  Women 
can  do  and  is  do.ng  much  to  help  provide 
that  talent. 


ACADEMIC  FREEDOM  AND  THE 
'UBLIC 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CAX.rFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  JOP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  29.  1969 

Mr.  LIPSCOAffi.  Mr.  Speaker,  academ- 
ic freedom  is  a  lopic  which  has  received 
much  comment.  Mr.  Houston  I.  Floumoy, 
State  controller  of  California  and  a  for- 
mer assistant  p-ofessor  of  government, 
recently  delivered  an  address  on  this 
subject  which  w|as  excerpted  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  oil  October  24. 1  feel  that 
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Mr.  Plournoy's  article  emphasizes  an 
area  which  we  sometimes  seem  to  forget, 
the  Importance  of  communication  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  university.  Al- 
though Mr.  Floumoy  specifically  dis- 
cusses the  California  system  of  higher 
education,  I  feel  that  his  comments  can 
certainly  be  extended  to  cover  higher 
education  as  a  whole  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Floumoy  feels  that  a  disregard  for 
public  attitudes  by  the  university  society, 
such  as  in  the  case  of  Angela  Davis,  jeop- 
ardizes not  only  academic  freedom  but 
also  the  quality  of  education.  However, 
he  goes  on  to  state  that  it  is  vital  to  the 
continuance  of  "quality,  public,  higher 
education"  that  the  public  reco^ilze  the 
ability  of  students  to  differentiate  and 
their  ability  to  subject  divergent  ideas  to 
which  they  are  exposed  to  close  scruti- 
nization.  Mr.  Floumoy  further  believes 
that  fear  must  be  replaced  by  confidence 
in  order  for  the  public  and  the  university 
to  effectively  understand  each  other's 
objectives. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
enter  this  article  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  call  it  to  my  colleagues  at- 
tention: 

Academic  Freedom  and  the  Public 
(By  Houston  I.  Flournoy) 

One  of  the  more  important  challenges  of 
the  moment,  for  higher  education  and  the 
people  of  California  as  a  whole,  is  the  chal- 
lenge of  maintaining  and  improving  a  sys- 
tem of  quality,  public,  higher  education.  I 
emphasize  quality  and  pubUc  with  good  rea- 
son. I  have  no  doubt  that  California  will 
maintain  a  system  of  public  higher  educa- 
tion, no  matter  what  may  ensue  upon  our 
campuses,  or  how  we  meet  the  challenges 
today.  But  I  think  it  is  far  from  certain 
that  we  will  maintain  the  quality  of  our 
institutions — a  quality  we  have  always  as- 
sumed as  a  matter  of  course. 

As  one  who  spent  10  years  teaching  in 
higher  education,  and  as  one  who  is  cur- 
rently in  my  10th  year  in  elected  public 
office,  I  am  appalled  at  the  "understanding 
gap"  which  separates  our  campuses  and  the 
general  public  today.  It  is  an  understanding 
gap  which  goes  in  both  directions:  it  is  re- 
flected In  faculty  members'  lack  of  xmder- 
standlng  of  the  public's  attitude  towards 
the  campuses,  as  well  as  in  the  public's  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  attitudes  of  faculties 
and  students. 

There  is  no  more  reality  in  the  attitude  of 
some  faculty  members  that  the  state  colleges 
or  the  university  are  really  no  concern  of 
the  public  or.  If  you  will,  the  politicians, 
than  there  is  in  the  attitude  of  many  citizens 
that  individuals  who  hold  views  alien  to 
their  own  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  set 
foot  on  any  campus,  much  less  be  a  part 
of  the  faculty. 

One  of  the  most  critical  aspects  of  the 
current  challenge  to  quality  higher  educa- 
tion is  the  all-too-common  notion  among 
faculty  members  and  students  that  the 
"public"  as  such  should  keep  Its  nose  out 
of  their  business.  They  too  frequently  ignore 
that  we  are  talking  about  public  quality 
higher  education.  By  definition  the  public 
is  Involved,  and  furthermore,  whether  the 
public  should  interfere  or  not,  they  are 
involved  if  for  no  more  than  the  prosaic 
reason  that  they  are  being  asked  to  pay 
the  bill. 

PUBLIC    HAS    THE    POWER 

So  long  as  we  are  trying  to  preserve  and 
expand  a  system  of  public  quality  higher 
education,  the  public  will,  through  its  elected 
representatives  at  the  very  least,  have  tbe 
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ultimate  power  to  effectuate  its  reaction  to 
campus  doings  through  the  power  of  the 
purse,  or  through  pressure  upon  the  citizen 
governing  boards. 

In  this  context  it  is  unbelievable  that  the 
chairman  of  the  philosophy  department  at 
UCLA  would  assign  Angela  Davis  to  teach  a 
course  this  quarter  after  the  regents  had 
Initiated  proceedings  to  dismiss  her  under 
circumstances  where  she  was  not  originally 
scheduled  to  teach  this  quarter. 

Whatever  the  filial  disposition  of  the  Davis 
case  in  the  courts.  Prof.  Kalish's  action  was 
unnecessarily  provactlve  and  inflaming,  it 
showed  a  marked  disdain  for  the  public's  in- 
terest and  power,  whether  it  resulted  from 
deliberate  intent  or  total  lack  of  Judgment. 

The  UCLA  faculty,  having  chosen  to  defend 
academic  freedom  by  challenging  the  regents' 
actions,  now  finds  Itself  caught  in  the  addi- 
tional "flack"  caused  by  Kalish's  action.  De- 
fending academic  freedom  to  the  public 
upon  the  grounds  of  flagrant  interference  is 
difficult  enough.  Here  the  faculty  is  placed  in 
the  virtually  impossible  position  of  at  least 
appearing  to  defend  an  at  best  dumb  action 
in  the  name  of  academic  freedom. 

My  point  Is  not  to  denigrate  the  impor- 
tance of  academic  freedom — because  I 
feel  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  any  quality 
institution  of  higher  education.  My  point  is 
how  unnecessarily  it  was  Jeopardized  by  the 
action  of  a  faculty  member  either  unmindful 
of,  or  oblivious  to  the  public  Interest  and 
power  to  downgrade  that  freedom  if  it  so 
chooses. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  equally  concerned 
by  the  frequently  manifested  public  attituds 
that  attacks  individual  faculty  appointments 
or  guest  appearances  which  result  in  the  ap- 
pointment or  appearance  of  individuals  of 
different  viewpoints — often  radically  differ- 
ent from  general  public  assumptions  or  val- 
ues. This,  too.  Is  an  attack  upon  the  academic 
freedom  which  is  so  vital  to  quality  in  our 
public  institutions  of  higher  education. 

In  addition,  it  is  based  frequently  upon  a 
misconception  of  the  function  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  a  false  assumption  about  the 
susceptibility  of  college  students  to  a  "pled 
piper"  In  the  classroom  or  on  the  podium. 

One  of  the  great  purposes  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  to  provide  the  opportunity  to  eval- 
uate and  critique  values  and  philosophies. 
It  is  a  time  for  challenge  and  re-examina- 
tion of  basically  inherited  values  and  norms. 
I  am  not  the  least  surprised  that  many  of 
the  students  find  it  difficult  to  communicate 
with  their  parents  and  other  elders.  I  am 
surprised  to  find  that  so  much  emphasis  has 
been  put  upon  the  discovery  of  a  "genera- 
tion gap."  There's  always  been  a  generation 
gap.  It  may  be  wider  today  because  of  the 
more  rapid  explosion  of  knowledge  and  the 
vast  technological  and  social  change.  Their 
world  and  the  one  they  face  is  far  different 
than  the  one  their  parents  grew  up  in. 

If  that  seems  difficult  to  understand,  con- 
sider my  own  experience.  I  was  born  in  Oc- 
tober, 1929.  I've  been  told  that  the  day  was 
"Black  Monday"  on  the  New  York  stock  mar- 
ket. I  lived  through  the  depression  years, 
but  what  little  I  remember  of  them  of  my 
own  experience  is  almost  of  the  "happy 
childhood  memory"  category.  I  will  never 
have  the  appreciation  for  the  depression  that 
my  parents  had.  Nor  will  I  ever  experience 
the  nagging  sensation  that  the  nc-t  one  is 
right  around  the  corner  becavise  so  many 
of  the  optimistic,  "It  can't  happen,"  type 
forecasts  are  reminiscent  of  the  prophesies 
of  the  booming  Twenties. 

To  the  students  today.  World  War  II  has 
about  as  much  meaning  and  relevance  as 
World  War  I  had  to  me.  Korea,  where  I 
servea,  was  happening  about  the  time  they 
were  born.  Computers  and  desegregation 
both  came  along  after  I  graduated  from  col- 
lege but  these  students  have  grown  up  with 
them. 
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So  I'm  not  at  all  surprised  that  their  out- 
look is  different  than  their  parents  and 
elders.  Furthermore,  I  think  it  is  evidence 
that  our  sjrstem  of  higher  education  is  not 
stagnating  in  a  time  of  rapid  change.  I  do 
not,  however,  consider  the  difference  in  out- 
look the  result  of  being  exposed  to  or  cap- 
tivated by  "radical"  professors.  I  have  too 
great  a  regard  for  tbe  ability  of  students  to 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  or  to 
examine  a  virus  without  catching  cold.  I 
have  talked  with,  and  taught,  too  many  stu- 
dents to  believe  that  they  are  sponges  merely 
absorbing  and  retaining  what  their  profes- 
sors and  others  propound  to  them  as  truth — 
at  least  in  theory. 

NO  REAL  THHEAT  EXISTS 

The  point  is  that  the  appointment  of  a 
{►articular  faculty  member  of  divergent  views 
is  hardly  the  threat  to  infect  a  whole  in- 
stitution or  student  body  with  their  views 
that  many  often  tend  to  fear.  If  the  ideas  are 
that  effective,  or  the  philosophy  that  infec- 
tious, I  suspect  that  there  are  some  fatal 
daws  in  the  assumptions  and  values  of  the 
objecting  parties. 

Yet  the  furor  or  threat  or  retribution  over 
a  single  such  appointment  or  invitation  to  a 
guest  lecturer  can  do  extensive  damage  to 
academic  freedom  and  quality  public  higher 
education. 

The  challenge  for  higher  education  today 
is  to  replace  fear  with  confidence.  On  the 
one  hand,  to  restore  the  confldence  of  the 
faculties  and  administrators  that  the  people 
of  California  are  in  fact  committed  to  quality 
public  higher  education  and  the  academic 
freedom  that  it  requires.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  restore  the  confldence  of  the  public  that 
the  role  of  quality  public  higher  education 
requires  the  interchange  and  examination  of 
widely  divergent  views,  the  academic  freedom 
necessary  for  any  effective  exchange  and 
exposure. 

I>erhap)s,  above  all,  we  need  to  restore  our 
confldence  in  the  values  and  ideals  of  tbe 
American  nation,  so  that  we  are  neither  so 
concerned  that  they  will  lose  in  a  critical 
comparison  with  any  other  philosophy  that 
we  fear  their  examination,  nor  so  concerned 
that  our  youth  will  not  have  the  requisite 
critical  faculties  to  reaffirm  their  commit- 
ment to  tbem. 


FEDERAL  CITY  COLLEGE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  birth  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  joyful  occasions.  The 
struggling  first  steps  of  infancy  are  ones 
that  will  eventually  be  looked  back  on 
with  pride  and  a  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment. Here  in  Washington,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  birth  of  Federal  City  College, 
a  college  that  will  serve  the  people  of 
Washington,  D.C..  and  be  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  community.  It  is  an  in- 
stitution that  will  grow  and  expand  and 
one  whose  graduates  will  bring  honor 
and  praise  to  it  and  to  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

Innovation,  experimentation,  and  cre- 
atiyeness  characterize  the  atmosphere  of 
learning  and  outlook  of  FCC.  In  the  Oc- 
tober 25  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  staff  correspondent  Lucia  Mouat 
reports  on  the  college  as  it  enters  its 
second  academic  year.  She  points  out 
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that  the  faculty,  administration,  and  the 
student  body  are  attempting  to  combine 
a  first-rate  curriculum  and  an  open  ad- 
mission policy  without  offering  remedial 
programs.  Voluntary  tutoring  is  offered 
with  a  skills  center  in  English  and  read- 
ing in  existence  and  mathematics  assist- 
ance available  to  desirous  students.  It  is 
an  effort  of  determined  young  individ- 
uals to  get  the  most  out  of  their  college 
experience  and  should  be  commended. 
I  am  Including  the  text  of  the  article  into 
the  Record  along  with  my  best  wishes 
for  continued  success  to  Federal  City 
College: 

FEDCrrY:   "We're  Going  To  Do  IT" 
(By  Lucia  Mouat) 

Some  would  say  Federal  City  College  was 
attempting  the  impossible. 

This  predominantly  black  public  institu- 
tion, now  heading  into  its  second  academic 
year,  is  trying  to  combine  a  first-rate  cur- 
riculum and  an  open  admission  policy  with- 
out offering  remedial  programs. 

Acting  President  Andress  Taylor  admits 
frankly  that  college  officials  do  not  yet  know 
how  they  will  go  about  achieving  this  goal. 

"Nobody  has  done  it  before,"  comments 
Dr.  Taylor  (who  Is  an  associate  professor  of 
English) .  "but  we're  going  to  do  it." 

One  ingredient,  he  insists,  is  Federal  City's 
provision  that  no  graduate  assistants  are 
allowed  to  teach  courses  and  that  all  Federal 
City  professors  must  teach  freshmen  courses. 
Also,  the  four-yeiu-  college  now  has  a  skills 
center  with  backup  services  in  EnglLsh  and 
reading.  The  math  department  also  offers 
some  special  help  in  mathematics.  No  one  is 
forced  to  accept  the  tutoring  offer  of  the  cen- 
ter, but  Dr.  Taylor  estimates  that  about  10 
percent  of  the  student  body  takes  advantage 
of  it. 

As  an  urban  land-grant  institution,  Fed- 
eral City  faces  tbe  awesome  challenge  of 
translating  into  city  terms  the  whole  land- 
grant  approach  of  the  county  agents  and 
extension  service.  Dr.  Taylor,  who  serves  as 
assistant  dean  in  community  education  de- 
velopment, interprets  the  task  as  designing 
educational  programs  for  dope  addicts,  Jail 
inmates,  the  aged,  and  the  like.  Tbe  college 
offers  a  complete  freshman  program  for  credit 
at  Lorton  Reformatory. 

Recently  Federal  City's  faculty,  after  a 
lively  controversy  on  tbe  issue,  voted  to  take 
the  college's  interdisciplinary  black  studies 
program  out  of  tbe  college  and  into  the  black 
community.  Dr.  Taylor  points  out  it  was  only 
one  of  26  degree  programs  offered  by  the 
college,  and  for  an  institution  97  percent 
black  it  was  "a  bit  redundant  anyway.'' 

"We  don't  like  the  term  black  studies — 
that's  for  white  universities." 

Federal  City's  student  body,  be  affirms, 
poses  a  special  challenge  to  faculty.  Forty 
percent  of  tbe  student  body  is  over  25.  Many 
are  married  with  grown  children. 

"It's  a  real  challenge  to  deal  with  people 
who  often  lack  tbe  basic  skills  but  may  be 
more  sophisticated  than  their  teachers.  We've 
had  a  lot  of  teachers  who've  simply  buckled 
under  in  trying  to  meet  the  challenge.  Peo- 
ple who  come  in  with  a  missionary  attitude 
get  thrown  for  a  complete  loop.  It  creates 
nothing  but  hostility  for  them." 

Although  Federal  City  now  has  no  black 
studies  per  se,  tbe  nature  of  Its  student  body 
has  Influenced  other  curriculum  develop- 
ments here.  This  year  for  Instance  a  Carib- 
bean studies  program  will  be  Introduced. 
Tbe  history  department  combines  the  tradi- 
tional historical  approach  with  area  studies 
to  offer  courses  in  the  history  of  South 
America,  tbe  Caribbean,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Africa.  Another  course  developed  by  two 
Federal  City  professors  compares  tbe  history 
of  slavery  In  United  States  with  that  in  Latin 
America. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  PASSES 
THE  BUCK 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PENMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  KIT  .BERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration continues  to  fill  the  air  with 
charges  that  the  Congress  is  dragging 
its  feet  on  passing  needed  legislation. 

The  fact  remains  that  action  in  every 
committee  of  Congress  has  been  stalled 
by  the  failure  of  the  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  the  Bureau  of  Budget  to  re- 
spond promptly  and  intelligently  to  con- 
gressional requests  for  reports  on  pend- 
ing bills. 

Unfortunately  the  American  public 
does  not  fully  understand  this  crucial 
part  of  the  legislative  process.  The  Amer- 
ican public  does  not  fully  understand 
that  a  responsible  Congress  has  no  de- 
sire to  write  legislation  which  is  Incon- 
sistent with  the  needs  of  the  Nation.  The 
Constitution  mandates  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  enforce  and  administer  the 
laws  that  we  in  Congress  write. 

Subcommittee  No.  1  on  Immigration 
and  Nationality  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  on  which  it  is  my  privilege 
to  serve,  has  been  treated  to  the  spectacle 
of  a  confused  and  disorganized  admin- 
istration impeding  the  legislative 
progress. 

After  waiting  almost  the  complete 
first  session  of  this  Congress  for  admin- 
istration views  on  a  sp>eciflc  but  critically 
important  bill,  our  subcommittee  finally 
received  the  administration  reports. 

Thee  departments  in  a  flurry  of  ac- 
tivity this  month  produced  reports,  only 
to  discover  that  within  days  a  fourth 
department  would  reverse  their  position 
and  administration  witnesses  would  re- 
pudiate from  the  committee  witness 
stand  the  earlier  position. 

Suspense  and  surprise  has  its  place 
in  the  theater  and  I  enjoy  a  good  cliff- 
hanger  as  much  as  anyone.  But  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  scenario  writers  should  turn 
these  talents  elsewhere.  The  spectacle  to 
which  I  and  my  colleagues  have  been 
treated  recalls  a  relay  race  in  which  the 
baton  is  passed  clumsily  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  team  run  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. 

It  all  started  back  in  February. 

On  February  25,  1969,  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  requested  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Labor  to 
submit  reports  on  H.R.  7022.  This  bill 
would  amend  section  10Ha)a5)fH)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
first,  to  allow  nonimmigrant  aliens  who 
possess  distinguished  merit  and  ability 
to  enter  the  United  States  temporarily 
to  perform  services  of  an  exceptional 
nature  requiring  such  merit  and  abil- 
ity; and  second,  to  allow  nonimmigrant 
aliens  to  enter  the  United  States  tem- 
porarily to  be  employed  on  permanent 
tjrpe  jobs.  The  existing  law  restricts 
both  classes  of  aliens  to  temporary  ad- 
mission for  employment  that  is  only  of 
a  temporary  nature. 

Not  imtil  October  10.  1969,  did  the 
committee  receive  any  departmental  re- 
port in  response  to  its  request  of  Febru- 
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ary  1969.  On  October  10,  19«9,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  submitted  a  report 
on  HJR.  7022  w^lch  was  cleared  by  the 
Bureau  of  the .  Budget  and  supported 
the  enactment  Qf  this  legislation. 

On  October  14.  1969,  the  General 
Counsel  of  tha  Department  of  Com- 
merce wrote  to  the  committee  fully  sup- 
porting such  amendments  with  the  hope 
the  committee  iwould  take  early  action 
to  approve  appfoprlate  legislation.  This 
letter  had  also  >een  cleared  through  the 
Bxireau  of  the  Budget. 

On  October  20,  1969,  a  report  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  State, 
also  favorable  Ho  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  andi  stating  that  there  was 
no  objection  frqm  a  foreign  policy  point 
of  view  to  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation, but  the  Department  would  defer 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  on  the  do- 
mestic labor  policy  implications. 

On  October  22.  1969,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  finally  submitted  a  re- 
port on  H.R.  1022  opposing  that  part 
of  H.R.  7022  wblch  would  allow  nonim- 
migrant aliens  Uo  enter  the  United  States 
temporarily  to  be  employed  on  perma- 
nent type  jobs. 

Finally,  on  October  27,  1969.  the  De- 
partment of  L^bor  presented  a  witness 
to  the  committee.  Several  previous  hear- 
ing dates  had  to  be  canceled  because  the 
Department  w^  unable  to  agree  on  a 
definite  policy  Relative  to  the  temporary 
admission  of  aljen  workers.  The  follow- 
ing colloquy  took  place  during  the 
hearing: 

Mr.  PncHAN.  Mr.  Weber,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  seat  a  letter  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  In  support  of  H  visa  revision  and 
the  addition  of  tfce  proposed  L  category.  The 
State  Department  testified  favorably  on 
both  proposals.  Now  the  Department  of 
Labor  opposes  revision  of  the  H-2  category 
and  quallflcatloa  of  a  new  L  category.  It 
seems  peculiar  X4  me  that  the  tour  agencies 
involved  would  assume  differing  positions 
on  such  a  fundamental  aspect  of  leglslaUve 
proposal  under  cjonslderatlon.  Do  you  know 
what  the  posltlob  of  the  Admlnlsuatlon  is, 
or  Is  each  agencjj  reflecting  Its  own  views? 

Mr.  WsBWt.  In  this  case  all  I  can  say  Is  we 
are  reflecting  o\|r  view.  We  have  conveyed 
and  did  convey  oiur  view  on  this  issue  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  We  hope  we  did  It  in 
a  timely  fashloni.  In  terms  of  which  player 
Is  really  the  qua^erback,  that  Is  something 
I  am  not  prepar*!  to  pass  Judgment  on. 

On  October  28,  1969,  a  witness  from 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  representing  the  Department  of 
Justice  appeared  before  the  committee 
to  testify  on  the  above  legislation  and 
in  the  course  df  his  testimony  he  found 
it  necessary  to  Idepart  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justic|e  position  of  October  10 
and  stated  that  the  position  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  now  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor.  He 
commented,  "pThe  position  has  ma- 
tured." ' 

The  committee  is  cognizant  that  in 
many  areas  of  ^idustry  there  is  a  definite 
shortage  of  skjiUed  workers.  H.R.  7022 
would  have  the  effect  of  alleviating 
critical  shorta^s  by  the  temporary  ad- 
mission of  allea  workers.  The  committee 
has  diligently  Bought  an  expression  on 
this  legislation  trom  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Govemiaent.  After  waiting  for  8 
months,  we  fin  i  that  several  expressions 
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have  been  received — contradictory  and 
confusing,  buckpassing  and  irresponsible. 

PRISONERS   OF   WAR   IN   VIETNAM 


October  29,  1969 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or    VISGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  WHITEHURffT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  a  statement  of  great  importance 
on  the  cynical  exploitation  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam  by  Hsuiol  in 
collusion  with  elements  of  the  so-called 
"peace  movement." 

I  refer  to  a  statement  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Bob  Wilson),  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  Since  my  own  con- 
gressional district  is  the  home  of  wives 
and  families  of  PW's.  I  am  personally 
aware  of  the  heartbreak  involved  when 
Hanoi  uses  human  suffering  in  this  ne- 
farious manner.  I  share  Congressman 
Wilson's  views  and  wish  to  identify  my- 
self with  his  statement.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  submit  the  statement  for  the 
information  of  all  Members,  as  follows: 
Prom  the  Office  or  Representattvx  Bob 
Wilson.    October   28.    1969 

Asserting  that  American  prisoners  of  war 
In  North  Vietnam  are  being  "cynically  ex- 
ploited" by  "Hanoi-selected  anti-war  lead- 
ers", Rep.  Bob  Wilson,  California  Republican, 
today  asked  the  New  Mobilization  Committee 
To  End  The  War  In  Vietnam  to  demonstrate 
sincerity  by  turning  over  Its  now  PW  role 
to  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Referring  to  the  designation  by  Hanoi  of 
the  New  Mobilization  Committee  as  Its  agent 
In  the  Issue  of  PWs,  Wilson,  who  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
said  that  If  Mobilization  leaders  David  T. 
Delllnger  and  Rennle  Davis  "are  truly  moved 
by  humanitarian  considerations,  rather  than 
calculated  pollUcal  objectives  exploiting  the 
PWs.  they  will  see  to  It  that  the  New  Mo- 
bilization Committee  Invites  the  Red  Cross 
to  take  over  the  PW  functions  offered  the 
Committee  by  North  Vietnam." 

Representative  Wilson  charged  that  the 
release  of  PW's  may  be  made  contingent 
upon  release  of  certain  convicts  and  the 
exoneration  of  defendants  In  the  current 
Chicago  conspiracy  trial.  He  said  that  a  sit- 
uation was  being  created  in  which  Americans 
would  be  made  dependent  upon  extremists 
"to  obtain  a  list  of  Uvlng  PW's  or  to  corre- 
spond with  the  men  or  have  any  prospect  of 
their  ultimate  release." 

Envisaging  a  form  of  blackmail  at  the  ex- 
pense of  PW's  and  their  families.  Wilson  said 
"we  are  not  witnessing  a  compassionate  de- 
sire of  humanitarian  individuals  to  aid  PWs 
and  their  families  but  a  calculated  Interna- 
tional ploy  to  give  greater  clout  to  certain 
sections  of  anti-war  activism." 

Representative  Wilson's  statement  follows: 

"Elements  of  the  anti-war  leadership  In 
the  United  States,  In  collusion  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam,  are  attempting 
to  use  American  prisoners  of  war  as  pawns 
In  a  cynical  maneuver.  It  Is  a  power  play  to 
make  certain  leaders  of  the  'peace  move- 
ment' a  state  within  a  state  by  forcing  the 
wives  and  children  of  U.S.  PWs  to  rely  upon 
such  persons  as  David  T.  Delllnger  and  Ren- 
nle Davis  rather  than  the  State  Department 
and  Defense  Department. 

"There  have  even  been  suggestions  by  the 
Black  Panthers  that  release  of  American  PWs 
become  contingent  upon  the  release  of  per- 
sons convicted  of  crimes  In  the  United  States 
and  defendants  facing  Federal  charges  In  the 


Chicago  conspiracy  trial.  The  PW's  would 
become  hostages,  in  effect,  to  protect  extrem- 
ist agitators  In  the  United  States.  Mr.  Del- 
linger  and  Mr.  Davis,  among  others,  are  being 
tried  with  Panther  leader  Bobby  Seale  In  the 
Chicago  conspiracy  case. 

"We  are  torn  with  mixed  emotions  by  the 
latest  developments.  The  hearts  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  go  out  to  the  families  of  the 
PWs.  The  PW's,  numbering  possibly  over 
1,000.  have  been  held  virtually  Incommuni- 
cado for  as  long  as  five  years. 

"But  we  are  now  confronted  by  a  diaboli- 
cal exploitation  of  human  suffering.  To 
strengthen  the  Hanoi-selected  anti-war  lead- 
ers, Mr.  Delllnger  and  Mr.  Davis,  and  the 
New  Mobilization  Committee  To  End  The 
War  In  Vietnam,  the  North  Vietnamese  tac- 
ticians designated  the  Committee  as  its 
agent.  The  American  people  must  depend 
upon  this  Committee  to  obtain  a  list  of  living 
PWs  or  to  correspond  with  the  men  or  have 
any    prospect   of   their   ultimate   release. 

"I  find  It  shocking  that  Americans  would 
traxle  on  the  brutal  confinement  of  fellow 
citizens  held  In  total  contempt  for  the  civil- 
ized requirements  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 
We  are  not  witnessing  a  compassionate  desire 
of  humanitarian  Individuals  to  aid  PWs  and 
their  families  but  a  calculated  International 
ploy  to  give  greater  clout  to  certain  sec- 
tions of  anti-war  activism. 

"The  office  and  staff  that  would  handle 
Information  and  communications  pertaining 
to  PWs  should  in  all  decency  be  removed 
from  politics  and  turned  over  to  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  The  Red  Cross  could  then 
establish  normal  relations  with  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross. 

"The  test  of  sincerity  of  Mr.  Delllnger  and 
Mr.  Davis  Is  In  whether  they  are  agents  of 
Hanoi  or  agents  of  humanity.  If  they  are 
truly  moved  by  humanitarian  considerations, 
rather  than  calculated  political  objectives 
exploiting  the  PW's.  they  will  see  to  it  that 
the  New  MoblUzation  Committee  Invites  the 
Red  Cross  to  take  over  PW  functions  offered 
the  Committee  by  North  Vietnam. 

"American  PWs  must  not  be  used  for 
blackmail.  They  and  their  families  have  suf- 
fered enough. 

"Hanoi  apparently  Intends  to  dribble  out 
some  PW  Information  to  strengthen  the 
New  Mobilization  to  bolster  the  forthcoming 
mid-November  demonstrations.  Let  the  New 
Mobilization  prove  Its  humanity  to  the 
American  people,  to  the  millions  of  decent 
anti-war  Americans,  by  referring  Its  PW  role 
to  the  Red  Cross. 

"Lives  are  Involved.  People  on  both  sides 
are  dying  every  day.  We  need  honesty  and 
humanity,  not  manipulation  and  maneuvers." 


DR.  PAUL  A.  MILLER,  PRESIDENT 
OF  ROCHESTER  INSTITUTE  OF 
TECHNOLOGY,  DELIVERS  INSTAL- 
LATION ADDRESS  AT  GALLAUDET 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1857 
Amos  Kendall,  who  had  been  Postmaster 
General  in  Andrew  Jackson's  Cabinet, 
persuaded  the  Congress  to  incorporate 
his  school  as  the  Columbia  Institution 
for  the  Deaf.  James  Buchsman  became 
its  first  Presidential  patron.  He  hired 
Edward  Miner  Gallaudet.  son  of  the 
founder  of  the  first  school  for  the  deaf 
in  the  United  States  which  still  exists 
in  Connecticut.  In  1864  Congress,  by  an 
enabling  act.  granted  authority  for  the 
corporation  to  "grant  and  confirm  such 
degrees  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  as 
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are  usually  granted  and  conferred  in 
colleges." 

In  the  history  of  this  institution,  1887 
marked  a  milestone,  women  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  college  making  it  coedu- 
cational. 

In  1894  at  the  request  of  the  alumni 
the  college  was  renamed  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege in  honor  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallau- 
det, father  of  the  college's  president  and 
founder  of  the  first  school  for  the  deaf 
in  the  United  States. 

Under  Dr.  Perclval  Hall  who  became 
the  second  president  of  the  college  in 
1910  and  Dr.  Leonard  Els  tad  who  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Hall  in  1945,  Gallaudet  has 
prospered  and  flourished.  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege reached  a  high  point  in  its  history 
in  1957  when  it  was  first  accredited  by  the 
Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  of  the  Middle  States  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  at- 
tending the  installation  of  the  fourth 
president  of  Gallaudet  College,  Edward 
Clifton  Merrill,  Jr.,  on  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1969.  Dr.  Merrill,  in  whom  we 
place  our  trust  that  Gallaudet  College 
will  continue  to  serve  the  deaf  young 
people  of  our  Nation,  has  accepted  the 
challenge  of  all  of  us  who  have  had  an 
interest  in  Gallaudet.  Dr.  Paul  A.  Miller, 
president  of  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology has  eloquently  outlined  that  chal- 
lenge in  his  address  to  install  Dr.  Merrill 
in  the  high  oflBce  of  academic  president. 
So  that  our  colleagues  may  have  the 
benefit  of  Dr.  Miller's  remarks,  I  include 
the  full  text  of  his  address  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

Few,  if  any,  of  our  public  ceremonies  have 
a  more  civilizing  quality  than  the  academic 
inauguration.  To  install  a  college  president 
Is  to  review  the  relation  of  learning  to  the 
social  order,  and,  therefore,  to  pledge  anew 
that  the  search  for  understanding  by  man — 
of  himself  and  of  his  world — will  be  pre- 
served and  enlarged  from  one  generation  to 
the  next.  Accordingly,  to  Install  a  man  In 
the  high  office  of  the  academic  president  Is 
in  one  sense  not  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
Inauguration.  Rather,  the  Inauguration  Is  a 
ritual  which  helps  all  of  us — patrons,  facul- 
tys.  students,  leaders — to  renew  our  loyalties 
for  the  highest  Ideals  of  a  human  Institu- 
tion. Thorsteln  Veblen  once  said  that  aca- 
demic ceremony  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
vestige  of  antiquity;  one  may  say  also  that 
it  Is  nothing  less,  for  the  Inauguration  Is 
rightly  symbolic  of  time  and  purpose — an- 
cient and  new  alike.  The  ritual  is  necessary 
for  mortal  man,  because  the  college,  more 
than  most  institutions,  lives  within  the 
whipsaw  of  high  esteem  and  devastating 
disloyalty.  Its  patrons  are  wont  to  stray 
from  the  path  of  continuous  learning  and 
truth:  sometimes  the  very  members  of  the 
college  do  also. 

This  meaning  of  the  academic  inaugura- 
tion must  have  seeped  Into  our  minds  and 
hearts  as  we  prepared  for  this  moment  of 
calling  ourselves  aside  and  together  at  Ken- 
dall Green.  FH)r  this  Is  an  unusual  moment. 
As  we  reach  out  to  Edward  Clifton  Merrill. 
Jr.,  and  draw  him  to  us,  we  join  In  a  cove- 
nant— one  and  all — that  has  been  made  but 
three  times  before  across  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  devoted  leadership  at  Kendall  Green. 
There  is  but  one  Gallaudet  College.  There  Is 
no  other  college  like  It  anywhere  In  the 
world.  No  other  center  of  learning  devotes 
Itself  to  sharing  the  liberating  arts  and  sci- 
ences with  those  who  have  been  denied  the 
ability  to  use  the  nuances  of  human  signals 
which  sound  and  voice  makes  possible.  No 
other  liberal  arts  college  Is  granted  the  pub- 
lic freedom  of  private  direction,  yet.  and  for 
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so  long  now.  nurtured  by  the  resoxirces  and 
understanding  of  the  federal  structure.  I  say 
to  you  that  no  one  of  us  will  likely  Join  ever 
again  In  academic  ceremony  of  such  unique- 
ness. Yet,  there  Is  even  a  deeper  and  more 
lasting  distinction.  We  must  allow  ourselves 
to  be  overcome  by  first  the  poignancy  and 
then  the  Joy  of  the  memory  of  grown  men 
and  women  who  on  this  greensward  created 
a  college  from  having  knelt  down  In  love  to 
clasp  and  to  help  a  child  to  live  fully  In  a 
world  of  silence. 

However.   Gallaudet   College  Is   one   with 
that   International   community  of   learning 
that  would  teach  its  members  to  love  Justice, 
do  mercy,  and  vsralk  humbly  together.  The 
additional    burdens    of    this    college,    as    It 
strives  as  all  other  centers  of  education  to 
propagate  the  language  of  evidence,  makes  It 
all  the  more  historic  and  Important  that  we 
proclaim  the  great  promise  of  our  new  leader. 
Edward  Clifton  Merrill,  Jr.  Thus  we  are  en- 
abled to  rise  above  the  easy  alienation  from 
the  leader,  and  from  our  frequent  denials, 
even  now  in  the  academic  precinct,  that  the 
president,  if  he  is  truly  a  president,  shapes 
the  destiny  of  the  college  more  than  any 
other  person.  For  It  Is  he  who  commonly  suf- 
fers most  on  behalf  of  the  Institution,  and, 
therefore.  In  the  end.  comes  to  love  It  most. 
But  even  our  throvrtng  off  the  shallow  dis- 
section of  the  human  frailties  of  leaders  does 
not  remove  the  paradox  of  the  college  presi- 
dent. His  tasks  are  many  and  sometimes  con- 
flicting— fiscal     accountant    and    executive, 
scholar,  politician,  fund-raiser,  counsellor  to 
young  and  old,  physical  plant  manager,  pub- 
lic relations  specialist,  and,  sometimes,  mas- 
ter pltunber  and  policeman.  One  might  ex- 
pect that  a  person  of  such  magic  would  reign 
rather  than  serve.   But  the  paradox  of  the 
college  presidency,  as  It  has  always  been.  Is 
that  despite  hU  responsibility,  the  encum- 
bent enjoys  little  power.  In  order  to  function 
as  a  true  college — a  community  of  zealous 
companions    In    learning — extensive    decen- 
tralization of  power  among  many  men  must 
rule  the  day.  Tidy  and  monolithic  ways  of  do- 
ing things  are  not  the  earmarks  of  vigorous 
centers  of  learning.  So,  the  college  president, 
of  whom  so  much  Is  expected,    (even  de- 
manded, these  days)  and  In  range  and  depth 
of  talents.  Is  an  executive  who  Is  unable  to 
use  much  executive  power.  He  Is  normally 
among  the  first  to  suggest  that  thU  U  the 
way  It  must  be. 

We  gather,  then,  to  Install  Edward  Clifton 
Merrill.  Jr.  as  the  fourth  president  of  Gallau- 
det CoUege.  On  behalf  of  all  his  fellow  presi- 
dents, those  represented  here  today  and  all 
those  who  work  at  the  worldwide  perimeters 
of  Gallaudet's  service  to  deaf  people.  I  hold 
out  the  hand  of  fellowship  and  aid  as  he 
takes  up  a  presidency,  with  ramifications  for 
service  to  academics  and  to  the  public  much 
beyond  our  Imagination.  And  we  must  em- 
brace him.  and  pledge  ourselves  to  walk 
with  him.  for  what  we  are  asking  him  to 
do — to  lead  at  the  very  edge  of  human  com- 
munication and  learning — no  man  can  do 
alone.  Every  college  prospers  or  not  from  the 
results  of  its  own  unique  seed,  a  truth  for 
which  Gallaudet  stands  as  an  unparaUed  ex- 
ample. How  that  seed  shall  be  tended  here  Is 
being  openly  decided  today  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

We  shall  want  to  walk  with  Edward  when 
he  encounters  the  hazards  of  every  college 
president.  Perhaps  the  most  common  hazard 
Is  the  erosion  oi  character  by  the  conflicting 
views  and  pressures  so  necessary  to  the  lively 
college.  By  character  I  mean  the  Individual's 
capacity  for  high  purpose  and  his  steadfast- 
ness In  pursuing  It.  Since  the  college  presi- 
dent mioBt  preside  over  and  respect  the  diffu- 
sion of  power,  he  is  able  to  express  clear  ideas 
but  unable  to  claim  them  for  his  own;  In- 
stead, he  presides  over  an  Incredible  maze  of 
committees,  councils,  and  Interlocking 
boards,  all  the  while  interpreting  the  goals 
of  unity,  even  as  he  is  presented  with  the 
most  special  of  statutes,  sometimes  on  more 
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than  occasionally  trivial  matters.  The  col- 
lege president  must  master  the  art  of  com- 
prwnlse  and  of  helping  the  half-way  solu- 
tion to  work.  To  live  with  the  task  of  blend- 
ing specialities  Into  a  unified  whole,  the  Ideas 
for  which  cannot  be  his  alone,  denotes  a 
drain,  which.  In  the  absence  of  intellectual 
refreshment  and  renewed  resolve,  moves  to- 
ward  weakness   and  even  timidity. 

The  second  hazard  of  the  college  president 
Is  to  succumb  to  the  temptation  to  abandon 
educational  statesmanship.  While  respecting 
the  necessity  that  no  idea  of  human  experi- 
ence should  be  Isolated  form  the  whole  and 
thereby  made  vulnerable  to  distortion,  the 
prime  duty  of  the  college  president.  I  am 
being  so  bold  as  to  suggest,  is  to  serve  as 
the  chief  educational  leader  of  the  Institu- 
tion. Every  encumbent  soon  knows  this,  but 
almost  every  force  In  his  daily  routine  seems 
to  Inhibit  his  own  grovrth  as  a  student  of 
the  mysteries  of  learning.  The  frequent  clash 
between  what  he  should  be  doing  and  what 
he  In  fact  does  can  be  a  debilitating  erosion 
of  mind  and  heart.  All  college  presidents 
must  be  guided  in  part  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  truly  great  representatives  of  their 
craft — White  of  Cornell.  Eliot  of  Harvard, 
Angell  of  Michigan,  Grlswold  of  Yale.  Oilman 
of  Johns  Hopkins,  Melklejohn  of  Amherst — 
were  ruthless  in  managing  their  time  so  that 
reading,  reflection,  and  scholarship  were  sus- 
tained m  their  lives.  To  do  otherwise  is  to 
Invite  ruin,  both  for  the  Intellect  of  the 
nian  and  the  vigor  of  the  college. 

The  third  common  hazard  of  the  college 
presidency  Is  the  Isolation  of  high  office  Per- 
haps It  Is  necessary  that  isolation  or  detach- 
ment is  related  to  rank.  But  it  is  a  hazardous 
relationship.  In  that  the  college  president 
may  lose  touch  with  those  who  see  the  In- 
sUtutlon  In  ways  differing  from  his  own.  In- 
deed, even  those  closest  to  him,  for  such  well- 
meaning  reasons  as  to  spare  him  worry,  sel- 
dom tell  him  the  whole  truth  about  the 
place.  If  this  happens  for  too  long,  there 
results  a  withering  of  that  Instinctive  sense 
of  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  the 
Institutions  as  a  whole.  Should  be  become  too 
removed  from  the  Issues  of  the  day.  his  iise- 
fulness  is  threatened.  Similarly,  should  he 
become  too  engrossed  In  routine,  his  useful- 
ness Is  also  threatened. 

On  this  day,  however,  and  In  contrast  to 
these  hazards,  It  Is  pleasing  to  be  able  to 
report  that  Gallaudet  College  carries  forward 
a  history  of  able  men  who  embodied  long 
chapters  of  profound  leadership  and  Impact 
on  the  founding  and  the  development  of 
this  distinctive  center  on  Kendall  Green. 
While  times  have  changed  to  make  the  anal- 
ogy less  than  perfect,  the  whole  of  academic 
America  could  learn  today  from  Oallaudefs 
first  president,  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet, 
who  for  47  years  In  that  post  gave  his  every 
attention  to  the  hopes  of  deaf  people  every- 
where, and  brick  by  brick.  Inspiring  a  grow- 
ing faculty  with  both  learning  and  compas- 
sion, created  what  we  bestow  upon  a  new 
leader  today.  Or  speak  of  that  Initial  patron. 
Amos  Kendall,  wealthy  enough  to  take  up 
many  causes,  who  loved  the  early  Columbia 
Institution  with  a  passion,  who  gave  so  much 
of  himself  away  that  there  was  little  left  to 
die,  which  he  refused  to  do  until  he  lived 
to  attend  the  commencement  In  1869  for  the 
class  of  three  graduates.  Then  came  Percl- 
val Hall,  who  would  serve  through  35  hard 
years,  and  remain  warmly  human  and  hum- 
ble, loved  by  students  and  altminl,  concerned 
vrtth  the  welfare  of  every  graduate,  even.  In 
this  day  It  must  be  said,  standing  at  the  top 
of  the  list  of  party  chaperones. 

We  share  also  today  a  message  of  "well 
done"  with  the  president  who  followed  In 
1945,  Leonard  M.  Elstad.  humanitarian,  never 
too  busy  to  do  something  more,  or  to  be  him- 
self— convivial,  affectionate,  quick  to  laugh- 
ter— builder,  Interpreter,  architect  of  both 
academic  and  physical  structure,  who,  be- 
cause he  cannot  help  It,  will  devote  himself 
to  the  education  of  deaf  students  for  so  long 
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as  he  breathesj  Or  Albert  W.  Atwood.  man  of 
affairs,   who   lias   come   back   and   forth   to 
Kendall  Qreen  as  a  trustee  for  a  third  of  a 
centxiry,  filled  merrily  himself  with  the  de- 
lights of  learning,  finding  In  Oallaudet  his 
cause  of  tenderheartedness.  May  the  history 
of  this  College  never  grow  dim  that  we  for- 
get Senator  C|ark  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
woiold  not  agr^  with  many  of  his  fellows  In 
Congress   that  i  the   education   of   deaf   stu- 
dents could  odly  be  third-rate  at  best,  and 
stood  up  tall  la  1864  to  save  the  legislation. 
And     Congresslnan    Homer    Thomberry    of 
Texas,  fighting  ;in  1954  for  a  modern  charter 
and  a  change  lii  name,  to  this  day,  with  his 
wife  Elolse,  demoted  servant  of  this  College. 
Such  Is  part  of  the  Oallaudet  Inheritance 
created   and   pMsed   on   for   105   years   and 
more.  We  honot  those  who  remain  nameless 
as  well,  for  we  4re  passing  on  to  Edward  Clif- 
ton Merrill,  clt^hed  In  a  generous  spirit  of 
congratulation,  a  heritage  which  grew  from 
the  gifts  of  th(i  men  and  women  who  gave 
the  whole  of  trielr  lives  to  It.  As  simply  one 
representative  (f  the  academic  world  today, 
I  am  apologetic  about  how  Uttle  many  of  my 
colleagues   knou   of   the   drama   of   Kendall 
Oreen.  The  oversight  reminds  us  all  of  the 
tenacious      disi)arlty      between      American 
rhetoric  and  practice  In  extending  equal  edu- 
cational opportjnlty — how  slow  we  are  In- 
deed with  reaching  out  to  those  who  lack 
resoufces,  some  human  competence,  or  some 
^lusly^tate  of  tormalcy.  to  the  poor,  the  In- 
firm, the  deprlv<  d.  Spend  one  day  on  Kendall 
Qreen  In  the  ser  i^ice  of  this  College,  and  your 
Interest    will    bi!    captured    forever:    as    has 
mine.  This  will  happen  to  you.  not  because 
what  occurs  here  is  on  the  surface  very  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  college  or  university, 
but  rather,  due  to  how  you  will  react  to  the 
courage  of  deaf  i  itudents,  teachers  who  must 
teach  themselveii  more  skills  than  you  have, 
the  natural  Inclination  of  the  deaf  student 
to  art  and  creatve  performance.  And  more- 
over you  will  finl  an  institution  going  about 
being  its  authentic  self. 

Paradoxically,  the  authentic  Institution  In 
frequently  unhei  aided,  for  It  has  found  some 
consuming  element  In  Its  mission  that  pre- 
vents self-centeredness.  Imitation,  chasing 
one  fad  after  aiother.  It  Is  equally  Ironic 
that  sometimes  these  authentic  places, 
either  by  design  or  accident,  less  tired  per- 
haps from  emulating  what  others  are  doing, 
wander  Into  challenges  which  extend  much 
beyond  their  o^ra  affairs.  This  authentic 
destiny  of  Oalla  idet  College  comes  now  to 
Edward  C.  Merrill.  Jr.  as  he  prepares  to  ac- 
cept the  presldei  tlal  medallion  as  the  sym- 
bol of  his  commll  ted  leadership.  But  what  of 
this  destiny? 

Oallaudet  College  cannot  take  the  deeper 
meaning  of  hum  in  learning  for  granted,  no 
tool  of  commun  cation  can  be  Ignored,  no 
slothfulness  can  be  tolerated  In  knowing 
much  about  those  who  come  to  the  college 
and  those  who  de]  >art  It. 

Oallaudet  ColKge  Is  an  International  col- 
lege, a  beacon  of  hope  for  deaf  people  every- 
where. The  Collei  ;e  Is  and  must  continue  to 
be  a  center  of  concern  for  elevating  com- 
munications as  xn  instrument  of  dealing 
openly  with  old  t  'nsions  and  channeling  en- 
ergies from  self-c  enigratlon  to  self-help. 

Oallaudet  ColU  ?e.  a  curious  blend  of  pri- 
vate concern  an(,  public  will,  is  a  classic 
natural  history  o  how  educational  institu- 
tions can  manare  themselves  within  the 
framework  of  boi  h  individual  and  govern- 
mental acts  of  bei  evolence. 

Oallaudet  Colle;e.  forced  to  probe  far  be- 
yond the  ordinary  into  man  thinking  and 
learning,  and  because  what  most  of  us  do 
in  educational  p-actice  will  not  work  on 
Kendall  Oreen.  is  a  vital  development  com- 
ponent in  a  socijty  which  spends  billions 
on  provoking  new  ideas  in  business,  defense 
health,  and  agricilture.  but  only  a  fraction 
of  these  sums  on  research  and  development 
In  human  learninj  . 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Oallaudet  College,  with  Kendall  school  and 
the  unfolding  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf, 
uniquely  counters  the  frequent  snobbery 
and  sometimes  arrogance  of  higher  education 
to  march  in  partnership  with  the  lower 
schools. 

Oallaudet  College,  having  opened  the  door 
for  deaf  people  to  the  productive  and  cre- 
ative efforts  of  man,  teaches  us  how  to  re- 
duce our  doubts  of  the  efficacy  of  education 
when  we  sense  how  puny  It  Is  when  the  most 
grievous  problems  to  have  ever  afflicted  the 
American  spirit  are  confronted:  racial  dis- 
crimination, poverty  amidst  affluence,  in- 
efficient institutions,  despoliation  of  the  nat- 
ural environment,  and  doubts  of  both  pri- 
vate and  public  honesty. 

Oallaudet  College,  where  chaos  would 
prevail  In  an  Instant  without  the  action  of 
human  relationship  amongst  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  administrators,  has  a  message  in 
Its  mission  about  the  prtdefulness  which 
l«olates  wisdom,  and  reveals  for  us  the 
urgency  of  restoring  shared  purpose  between 
father  and  son,  teacher  and  student,  white 
and  black,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor. 

Edward  Clifton  Merrill.  Jr.,  no  man  can 
be  asked  to  do  more  than  this.  More  than 
your  credentials,  we  have  come  to  know 
something  of  your  demeanor,  and  to  admire 
it,  something  of  your  willingness  to  listen 
and  to  learn,  and  to  treasure  It,  something 
of  your  sense  of  proportion,  and  to  feel  the 
need  for  it,  something  of  your  devoted  fam- 
ily, which  we  also  honor.  All  is  well  at 
Oallaudet. 

The  second  president,  Percival  Hall,  asked 
of  the  first  one,  Edward  Miner  Oallaudet- 
"A  double  portion  of  your  spirit:  that  spirit 
which  has  secured  for  you  the  love  and  de- 
votion of  all  concerned  with  this  institution 
that  spirit  which  has  guided  it  safely  through 
calm  and  storm  for  over  half  a  centry."  Ed- 
ward, may  your  proportion  be  doubled  also 
of  all  those  who  have  gone  before,  knowing 
as  we  do  that  in  all  your  waking  hours  you 
will  be  answering  endlessly  the  question- 
what  Is  best  for  Oallaudet? 

Yet  our  prayers  go  with  you  and  yours  In 
the  hope  that  you  will  be  yoiu-self.  and  that 
your  presidency  will  be  noted  for  your  choice 
In  Frost's  immortal  line.  "I  took  the  road 
less  travelled  by.  and  that  has  made  all  the 
difference." 
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gress  on  September  23.  It  was  Interesting  to 
learn  from  the  letters  of  Mr.  Moynlhan  and 
Dr.  Egeberg  of  steps  now  being  taken  to 
Implement  the  President's  recommendation* 
as  defined  in  his  July  28  message. 

Population  problems  loom  large  among  the 
obstacles  to  progress  in  the  poor  countries 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Develop, 
ment  is  proud  of  its  evolving  efforts  in  the 
population  field.  Over  the  long  run.  of  course 
the  poor  countries  must  make  progress 
across-the-board  in  economic  development, 
produce  more  food,  and  raise  standards  of 
health  and  education.  But  work  on  family 
planning  and  other  population  problems  u 
and  will  be  vital  while  these  tasks  go  for- 
ward. 

In  many  of  the  less  developed  countries, 
as  you  know,  population  matters  are  very 
difficult.  But  we  have  reasons  to  feel  en- 
couraged. At  the  start  of  this  decade  for 
example  only  two  of  the  developing  na- 
tions had  policies  for  reducing  birth  rates 
For  Fiscal  Year  1970,  by  contrast,  45  coun- 
tries have,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  requested 
population  assistance  from  A.I.D.  We  hope 
to  help  them,  and  we  hope  that  this  favor- 
able trend  continues. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  continuing  in- 
terest in  the  A.I.D.  program. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Hannah. 
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TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEM 
SOLVING 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  29.  1969 


POPULATION 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1969 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Dr.  John  A.  Hannah, 
Administrator.  Department  of  State! 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
in  which  he  delineated  AID'S  progress  iii 
the  field  of  population. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
will  take  a  moment  to  study  it.  Dr.  Han- 
nah's comparison  of  the  interest  in  popu- 
lation at  the  beginning  of  this  decade  and 
the  interest  now  is  most  encouraging.  But 
as  he  points  out,  there  is  much  more  to 
be  done : 

Department  op  State,  Agency  por 
International        Development, 
Washi-ngton,  DC,  October  23,  1969. 
Hon.  Oeorge  Bush, 

Chairman.  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Earth  Resources  and  Population.  Long- 
worth  House   Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.   Btjsh:    I  would  like  to  express 
the  appreciation  of  this  Agency  for  your  in- 
terest In  the  population  program,  and  most 
particularly  for  your  remarks  to  the  Con- 


Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Council 
of  Government  of  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington has  again  demonstrated  its  re- 
sponsiveness to  area  problems.  The  COG 
Transportation  Planning  Board  and  its 
staff  have  the  ability  to  chop  problems 
down  to  manageable  proportions,  as  they 
promote  better  transportation  through 
a  spirit  of  regional  cooperation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  October  23, 
1969,  which  focuses  appropriate  atten- 
tion on  some  of  COG's  most  recent  trans- 
portation efforts: 

Urban  Innovations 
While  the  big  arguments  over  Washing- 
ton's transit  and  freeway  programs  rage  on, 
the  staff  of  the  regional  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments has  been  quietly  pursuing  the  no- 
tion that  transportation  Improvements  need 
not  be  massively  expensive  or  fiercely  con- 
troversial to  make  sense. 

One  of  its  first  proposals  led  to  the  cur- 
rent laudatory  efforts  to  use  buses  more  ef- 
fectively   to    get    District    residents    to    Job 
opportunities  in   the  suburbs,   rather  than 
merely  to   cart  suburbanites  Into   the  city 
during   rush    hours.    Another   campaign   re- 
sulted in  the  recent  provision  of  exclusive 
lanes   for   buses   on   a   portion   of   Virginia's 
congested  Shirley  Highway.  Since  tlils  change 
occurred,  incidentally,  patronage  on  the  bus 
line  reportedly  is  up  more  than  10  percent. 
Now,  in  the  same  vein,  the  regional  trans- 
portation staff   suggests   a   more  ambitious 
but  equally  sound  idea:  To  pave  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  of  the  abandoned  right  of 
vray  of  the  Washington  and  Old  Dominion 
Railroad,   through   the   heart   of   Arlington, 
so   this   natural    corridor   may   be   used   by 
buses   for  at   least   a  part  of  their  run  to 
the   city.   The   estimated   benefit,   which  Is 
that  this  project  would  allow  buses  to  cut 


In  half  the  time  required  for  the  present 
surface-street  service  over  the  distance  In- 
volved, sounds  to  us  extremely  conserva- 
tive. 

Considering  the  gain,  furthermore,  the 
cost — estimated  at  between  $450,000  and 
$600,000 — is  modest.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  which  al- 
ready is  informally  looking  at  the  possibil- 
ity of  assisting  the  project  with  a  federal 
grant,  should  be  entirely  sympathetic. 
HUD  is  especially  anxioiis  to  support  ideas 
which  encourage  the  use  of  public  transit, 
which  seek  the  maximum  advantage  for  dol- 
lars spent  and  which  strengthen  regional 
transportation  planning.  The  latest  COO  pro- 
posal, as  in  the  case  of  the  others  men- 
tioned above,  meets  each  test. 


EFFECT    OP    TAX    REFORM    ON 
CHARITABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  uncertainty 
over  the  outcome  of  the  tax  reform  bill 
has  had  serious  effects  on  charitable  con- 
tributions to  our  major  universities. 
Many  donors  are  putting  off  decisions  on 
gifts  until  they  are  sure  of  the  outcome 
of  the  bill.  For  example,  Yale  University 
was  the  beneficiary  of  major  gifts 
amounting  to  $1.6  million  during  the 
period  July  1  to  September  30,  1968.  For 
the  same  3  months  of  1969  there  have 
been  no  donations. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress will  take  a  moment  to  read  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Kingman  Brewster,  Jr.,  one 
of  the  Nation's  noted  educators,  on  the 
problems  our  colleges  are  having  in  rais- 
ing these  badly  needed  funds.  His  letter 
is  most  impressive : 

Yale  University, 
New  Haven.  Conn..  October  13,  1969. 
Hon.  Oeorge  Bttsh, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Btjsh  :  I  know  you  have  heard  in 
great  detail  from  the  world  of  higher  educa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  H.R.  13270.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  letter  is  not  to  comment  once 
again  on  the  substantive  provisions  of  the 
tax  reform  bill,  but  rather  to  ask  for  help  in 
solving  a  serious  timing  problem  created  by 
the  pendency  of  the  bill. 

The  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  bill's 
final  provisions  and  their  effective  dates  is 
causing  many  donors  to  put  off  decisions  on 
gifts  to  charitable  institutions.  At  Yale,  for 
example,  outright  gifts  from  individuals  were 
39'^.-  greater  last  year  from  July  1  through 
September  30  than  this  year.  There  were 
major  irrevocable  deferred  gifts  to  Yale 
valued  at  81.6  million  in  the  same  three 
months  last  year.  This  year  there  were  none. 

What  troubles  me  now  is  that  it  seems 
likely  the  Congress  will  not  be  able  to  com- 
plete its  consideration  of  tax  reform  until 
the  last  few  days  of  1969 — at  best — and  pos- 
sibly not  until  some  time  in  1970.  Under  these 
circumstances  our  major  donors  will  not  be 
able  to  make  informed  and  timely  decisions 
on  all  the  tax  consequences  of  their  pros- 
pective 1969  gifts.  The  result  will  unques- 
tionably be  a  continued  wait  and  see  attitude 
on  their  part  and  an  abrupt  decline  In  gifts 
against  the  expectation  of  which  we  have 
long  since  budgeted  operations  for  the  cur- 
rent academic  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  appreciate  that  short  of  final  enactment 
no  one  in  dr  out  of  Congress  can  say  with 
absolute  certainty  what  kind  of  tax  reform 
will  be  legislated  by  the  9l8t  Congress.  How- 
ever, it  does  seetn  to  me  that  If  aU  or  a  re- 
sponsible number  of  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  were  soon  to  join  in 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  they  will  sup- 
port provisions  making  any  final  tax  reform 
bill  inapplicable  to  bona  fide  charitable  gift 
transactions  completed  in  1969.  then  we 
could  hope  for  a  resumption  of  the  private 
support  on  which  we  and  so  many  other 
Institutions  depend. 

There  may  be  other  formulations  which 
would  appropriately  end  the  current  uncer- 
tainty affecting  charitable  giving,  but  in  any 
event  our  need  is  for  a  reasonably  authorita- 
tive pronouncement  emanating  from  the 
members  of  Congress  having  major  respon- 
sibility for  tax  legislation. 

I  am  writing  a  similar  letter  to  Chairman 
Long.  If  you  and  he  will  help  solve  the  prob- 
lem I  have  outlined — which  is  not  of  your 
making  or  ours — then  I  should  be  most 
grateful,  but  more  importantly,  the  causes  of 
thousands  of  worthy  charities  would  be 
served. 

Sincerely. 

Kingman  Brewster,  Jr. 


THE  GENERAL  DID   HIS   DUTY 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  probably  the 
highest  yet  simplest  words  of  praise  that 
can  ever  be  given  a  public  servant  are 
these:  "He  did  his  duty." 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Oc- 
tober 22.  1969,  Indianapolis  Star,  on  Gren. 
Lewis  B.  Hershey,  makes  it  clear  that 
General  Hershey  did  just  that: 

The  Oeneral  Did  His  Duty 

Oen.  Lewis  Blaine  Hershey,  the  homespun, 
earthy  Hoosler  who  drafted  some  15  million 
Americans  for  three  different  wars,  is  not  the 
first  man  to  be  pilloried  unjustly  for  doing 
his  duty.  Nor  will  he  be  the  last.  His  stature 
is  elevated,  not  lowered,  by  his  detractors. 

His  foes  crowed  with  glee  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  he  would  retire  early  next  year 
as  director  of  Selective  Service  to  become  a 
presidential  consultant  on  manpower.  They 
chortled  that  he  had  been  "kicked  upstairs." 
They  sneered  that  he  had  refused  to  quit 
while  he  was  ahead. 

But  like  most  short-sighted  critics  they 
overlooked  important  things.  One  was  that 
the  general,  who  enlisted  in  the  Indiana  Na- 
tional Ouard  as  a  private  in  1911  and  rode 
against  Pancho  Villa  on  the  Mexican  border 
has  served  his  country  as  a  military  man  for 
more  than  50  years.  The  crackerbarrel  gen- 
eral, who  learned  the  facts  of  life  as  an  In- 
diana farm  boy.  Is  76  years  old.  Few  generals 
of  any  country  or  any  time  have  served  so 
long,  so  well. 

The  Selective  Service  System  that  he  took 
over  shortly  before  World  War  II  was  neigh- 
borhood oriented.  It  was,  as  he  put  it.  "the 
one  area  in  which  people  are  more  Immedi- 
ately participating  in  governing  themselves 
by  deciding  on  a  local  level  who  should  go. 
and  not  to  suit  a  lot  of  people." 

It  was  no  computerized,  punch-card  proc- 
ess. It  was  a  hard  job  but  a  human  job  and 
one  that  had  to  be  done.  In  Gen.  Hershey 
the  nation  had  a  man  with  the  heart  and 
stomach  for  it,  with  no  Illusions  about  what 
was  involved. 
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This  brings  up  another  matter  the  critics 
always  seemed  to  forget.  They  acted  as 
though  Oen.  Hershey  was  the  draft.  He  was 
not,  of  course.  The  law  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress. The  duty  of  carrying  It  out  was  as- 
signed Hershey.  And  he  did  It. 

"I'm  probably  shortsighted  enough  to 
think  that  In  my  lights  I'm  right,"  he  said 
not  too  long  ago.  "I  have  felt  that  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability  I  was  doing 
what  I  thought  was  good  for  my  country, 
and  that  was  selfishness  because  I  have  some 
children  and  some  grandchildren.  They're 
going  to  have  to  live  In  this  country,  and 
if  there  isn't  a  country,  I  don't  know  where 
they  will  live. 

"And  I  happen  to  believe  from  what  I 
know  of  our  history  and  what  I've  lived,  I 
just  don't  know  any  country  I  like  better 
than  this  one.  Ah,  what  Is  It?  'England,  with 
all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  stUl.'  said  some- 
body. And  I  could  say  the  same  thing  about 
America." 

As  long  as  enough  Americans  go  on  feeling 
this  way  and  being  brave  enough  to  back 
their  feelings  up.  there  will  be  an  America. 


AMERICAN    ONCOLOGIC    MARKS    65 
YEARS  OP  SERVICE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29.  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 7  the  American  Oncologic  Hospi- 
tal, a  nonprofit,  nonsectarian  institution, 
will  celebrate  its  65th  anniversary.  The 
hospital,  located  in  my  district  in  north- 
east Philadelphia,  is  truly  an  exceptional 
facility. 

It  is  one  of  only  nine  hospitals  in  the 
Nation  devoted  exclusively  to  the  care 
and  treatment  of  cancer  patients.  It  is  the 
only  hospital  in  Pennsylvania  with  this 
exclusive  specialty. 

As  significantly,  the  work  of  its  doc- 
tors, nurses,  medical  staff,  technicians, 
administrators,  employees,  board  mem- 
bers, and  volimteers  is  truly  outstanding 
and  deserves  our  recognition. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  anniversary  I 
extend  my  congratulations  to  these  fine 
people  and  to  the  hospital's  hard-working 
executive  director.  L.  Rodman  Page.  Jr. 

With  the  unanimous  consent  of  my 
colleagues.  I  offer  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  this  description  of  American 
oncologic  and  its  achievements: 

American  Oncologic  Marks  65  Years  op 
Service 

The  American  Oncologic  Hospital  was 
founded  in  1904,  and  had  been  located  at 
33rd  and  Powelton  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  since 
1911. 

The  Hospital  Is  one  of  nine  in  the  country, 
and  the  only  one  in  Pennsylvania,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  treatment  of  Cancer 
patients.  American  Oncologic  pioneered  the 
use  of  radium  in  cancer  treatment,  and  was 
the  first  Institution  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
to  install  a  supervolt  X-ray  therapy  unit. 

In  May  1966.  American  Oncologic  afflUated 
with  Jeanes  Hospital  and  the  Institute  for 
Cancer  Research  to  form  the  Pox  Chase 
Center  for  Cancer  and  Medical  Sciences.  The 
hospital  moved  to  Central  and  Shelmlre  Ave- 
nues in  December  1967. 

The  Agreement  was  signed  by  George  M. 
Dorrance,  Jr..  President  of  American  On- 
cologic Hospital;  Anthony  H.  Whltaker. 
president  of  The  Institute  for  Cancer  Re- 
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search,  and  J.  Pmnklln  Oasklll,  Prealdent  of 
Jeanee  HospltAl. 

The  Center  U  located  on  land  made  avail- 
able by  the  tmuteee  of  Jeanes  Hoepttal. 
American  Oncologic  la  connected  to  Jeanee 
by  an  enclosed  brldg[e. 

The  Fox  Chase  medical  complex  is  a  multi- 
million  dollar  pitoject  developed  as  a  major 
cancer  center  w)ilch  combines  laboratories 
and  medical  facilities  of  each  organization 
for  both  basic  and  clinical  research,  and  hos- 
pital facilities  fcr  the  diagnosis,  study  and 
treatment  of  caqoer  patients. 

Each  instltutlpn  retains  its  name  and 
autonomy,  and  the  status  of  the  separate 
profeMlonal  and  administrative  staffs  Is  not 
affected  by  the  aitllatlon. 

The  goal  of  the  Pox  Chase  Medical  Center 
is  to  mount  a  coordinated  attack  on  cancer 
by  pltu;lng  at  one  location  the  very  best  in 
resources,  knowledge,  talent  and  i>atient 
care. 

American  Oncologic  s  facilities  and  long 
experience  In  ca^ng  for  cancer  patients  is 
complemented  b|  the  excellent  general  hos- 
pital facilities  o|  Jeanes  Hospital,  and  the 
highly  developed  baste  cancer  research  pro- 
grams of  The  Institute  for  Cancer  Research, 
enabling  each  itistitution  to  broaden  the 
icope  and  effectiveness  of  Its  services. 

The  highly  8f)eciallzed  50-bed  hospital 
shares  many  ser^ces  with  Jeanes  and  I.C.R. 
on  a  4Pracre  tradt  in  the  Pox  Chase  section 
at  PhllatUMphia. 

Institutional  overtones  were  cast  aside  In 
the  design  in  fa^or  of  an  environment  that 
imltes  the  patieiit  with  nature  and  gives  a 
feeling  of  harmqny,  hope,  and  reassurance. 

Stress  has  beeil  placed  on  creating  privacy 
for  patients  while<  offering  a  home-like  atmos- 
phere to  boost  tb«  patient's  morale. 

The  unusual  shape  of  the  building  lends 
itself  to  an  excellent  arrangement  of  Interior 


spaces  with  bedrooms  divided  Into  small 
groups  of  no  mcM'e  than  six  two-patient  rooms 
on  each  segment  of  the  three  nursing  floors. 
Every  unit  in  served  by  loxmgee,  solarlums, 
terraces. 

The  hospital  is  flexible  enough  to  permit 
shut-ins  a  high  degree  of  selectivity  in  the 
privacy  they  seek.  Bedrooms  look  out  upon 
landscaped  grounds  and  wooded  areas.  Each 
bedroom  has  a  door  opening  onto  a  conOnu- 
ous  terrace. 

Because  most  of  the  hospital's  activities 
center  on  the  care  of  out-patients,  facilities 
will  accomodate  30,000  annual  visits  by  out- 
patients. 

Three  waiting  rooms  for  out-patients  sur- 
round the  two-and-one-half  story  lobby. 
Pocal  points  of  the  lobby  are  clusters  of 
sculptured  metal  leaves — a  gift  from  the 
women's  board — suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
and  tubs  of  live  plants  suggesting  an  arbo- 
retum. A  multi-colored  glass  skylight  illumi- 
nates the  central  court  area. 

The  hospital's  walls  are  of  colored  stucco, 
to  match  Jeanes.  Clay  tile  roofs  reinforce  the 
building's  residential  character.  The  basic 
structure  is  relnforced-concrete  with  wEiffle 
slabs. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1968 
American  Oncologic  admitted  1,239  patients, 
representing  a  42  per  cent  increase  over  the 
previous  year.  Patients  received  17,546  days 
of  niu^ing  care,  and  the  average  patient  stay 
was  14.2  da;^. 

A  14  per  cent  Increase  was  registered  by 
9,045  out-patient  visits,  and  cobalt  treat- 
ments, which  came  to  7,558,  Increased  by  11 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

Other  services  included  3,632  X-ray  diag- 
nostic studies  for  2,866  X-ray  diagnostic  pa- 
tients, 56  radium  placements,  614  isotope 
procedures,  47,457  laboratory  studies  and 
1,199  operations. 


The  hospital  is  accredited  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 
and  is  approved  by  the  American  College  o( 
Surgeons  as  one  of  nine  cancer  hospitals  in 
the  country. 


ROY    WHITTON'S    ANSWER    TO 
"VIETNAM  MORATORIUM  DAY" 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  29,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were 
many  and  varied  reactions  to  Vietnam 
moratorium  day  last  October  15,  and 
the  most  fitting  and  unusual  I  have  seen 
to  date  was  initiated  and  put  into  prac- 
tice by  Mr.  Roy  Whitton,  of  Greenfield 
Ind. 

As  the  Indianapolis  Star  of  Octo- 
ber 10,  1969,  gave  his  plans: 

Roy  Whitton,  general  manager  of  FM 
outlet  WSMJ  in  Oreenfleld,  has  his  own  an- 
swer to  Vietnam  moratorium  day,  Octo- 
ber 15.  He  will  broadcast  a  series  of  editorials, 
one  every  60  minutes  that  day  during  the 
hours  he  is  on  the  air. 

Only  the  editorials  will  be  "The  National 
Anthem,"  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public," "Yankee  Etoodle,"  etc. 

I  Wish  Hanoi  could  have  heard  WSMJ 
that  day.  Roy  Whitton's  attitude  was 
much  more  indicative  of  general  Ameri- 
can sentiment,  I  am  sure. 


met 


SENATE— Thursday,  October  30,  1969 


at  12  o'clock  meridian 
o  order  by  the  President 

the  Reverend  Edward 
,  offered  the  following 


The  Senate 
and  was  called 
pro   tempore. 

The  Chaplair 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.: 
prayer: 

Almighty  Go^,  who  holdest  in  Thy 
hand  the  souls  )f  the  righteous ;  we  give 
Thee  thanksgiv^g  and  praise  for  aU  the 
generations  of  jthe  faithful,  who  have 
served  Thee  in  jgodliness  and  love,  with 
patriotism  and  i  unselfish  devotion,  and 
who  dwell  forei^er  in  Thy  presence.  We 
bless  Thee  for  ajl  who  have  enriched  the 
world  with  truth  and  beauty,  who  have 
labored  in  the  service  of  their  fellows, 
who  have  done]  great  and  noble  things 
for  Thee,  and  transmitted  to  us  a  gracious 
heritage.  We  bless  Thee  for  all  near  and 
dear  to  us  in  sacjred  memory,  fathers  and 
mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  for  those 
who  have  helped  and  defended,  loved 
and  cherished  u$.  Grant  that  all  the  good 
we  have  seen  ahd  linown  in  them  may 
continue  to  insE(ire  and  guide  us. 

Make  us  aware  of  that  unseen  cloud 
of  witnesses  before  whom  the  race  of  life 
is  run  that  we  imay  be  worthy  of  their 
labors,  and  wh^n  we  have  fulfilled  our 
time  make  us  partners  with  them  in  Thy 
kingdom  everla^ing.  Amen. 


Wednesday,  October  29.   1969.   be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pre  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  October  27,  1969,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
acts: 

S.  1242.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  by  extending  the  pro- 
visions thereof  relating  to  grants  for  con- 
struction of  educational  television  or  radio 
broadcasting  facilities  and  the  provisions 
relating  to  support  of  the  Corporation  of 
Public  Broadcasting;  and 

S.  1471.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
payable  to  widows  of  veterans,  und  for  other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


TH^  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con*nt  that  the  reading  of 
the    Journal    qf    the    proceedings    of 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transactions  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Dean  Burch,  of  Arizona,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Robert  Wells,  of  Kansas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
course  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Dean  Burch  and  Robert  Wells  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
(luestions  were  raised  with  respect  to  the 
views  of  the  nominees  on  employment 
practices  and  on  media  concentration. 

Nothing  in  the  replies  from  these  two 
gentlemen  indicated  any  previous  lead- 
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ership  on  their  part  in  opening  of  em- 
ployment opportunities.  In  their  new 
role,  and  in  light  of  the  concern  now 
voiced  In  this  area,  I  hope  they  will  pro- 
vide that  leadership. 

The  new  Commissioners  should  know 
that  some  of  us  on  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee will  continue  our  interest  in  this 
matter  and  in  the  subject  of  media  con- 
centration, and  will  look  to  their  perfor- 
mance in  the  key  positions  they  will 
now  occupy. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Wells 
is  a  close  personal  friend,  and  I  can  at- 
test both  to  his  high  Integrity  and  to  his 
professional  competence.  He  is  a  man 
of  dedication,  understanding,  and  intel- 
ligence, and  will  serve  with  highest  dis- 
tinction on  the  body  responsible  for  the 
regulation  of  our  vital  communications 
systems.  He  has  considerable  experience 
in  the  broadcast  media,  and  the  publish- 
ing field. 

During  his  distinguished  career  he  has 
demonstrated  a  continuing  dedication  to 
his  community.  He  has  been  president 
of  the  Garden  City  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  Rotary  Club;  he  served 
as  moderator  of  the  Gterden  City  Com- 
munity Church;  and  he  is  a  past  chair- 
man of  the  Kansas  Forestry,  Fish  and 
Game  Commission;  and  member  of  the 
Kansas  Joint  Council  on  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation. Perhaps  the  finest  testament  to 
Bob  Wells'  character  and  contributions 
to  his  community  and  State  was  that  he 
was  named  outstanding  yoimg  man  of 
the  year  for  Kansas. 

The  presence  of  men  such  as  Bob 
Wells  in  positions  of  high  governmental 
authority  is  one  of  the  greatest  assur- 
ances we,  as  Senators,  can  provide  the 
American  people  that  the  public  interest 
will  be  served  first,  wisely,  and  fairly. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senate 
for  its  wisdom  in  confirming  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Wells  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 


AMBASSADORS 


The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  Patrick  Melady,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Burundi,  and 
the  nomination  of  John  F.  Root,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
Stales  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Ivory  Coast. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


INSPECTOR  GENERAL,  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Scott  Heuer,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Inspector  General,  For- 
eign Assistance,  and  the  nomination  of 
Anthony  Faunce,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Deputy  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Henry  J.  Costanzo,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Executive  Director  of  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RECON- 
STRUCTION AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Robert  E.  Wleczorowskl,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  aimouncing  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bUl  (H.R.  474)  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Goverrmient  Procure- 
ment, and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  appointed  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Ribicoit,  and  Mr.  Mundt 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Samuel  C.  Adams,  Jr.,  of  Texsis.  to  be 
an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— COAST  GUARD 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLA-nVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  COMMISSION 
ON  GOVERNMENT  PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  474. 


SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  OF  TRIBAL 
LAND  ON  THE  ROSEBUD  SIOUX 
INDIAN   RESERVATION,   S.   DAK. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  73. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S. 
73 )  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  sale  and  exchange  of  iso- 
lated tracts  of  tribal  land  on  the  Rosebud 
Sioux  Indian  Reservation,  South  Da- 
kota," which  wEis  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  the  Aet  of  December  11,  1963  (77  Stat. 
349),  Public  Law  88-196,  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  the  sale  and  exchange  of  Iso- 
lated tracts  of  tribal  land  on  the  Rosebud 
Sioux  Indian  Reservation,  South  Dakota", 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
a  section  3   reading  as  follows: 

'Sec.  3.  Any  land  mortgaged  under  section 
2  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  foreclosure  or 
sale  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  such  mortgage 
or  deed  of  trust  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  South  Dakota.  For  the  purpose  of  any 
foreclosure  or  sale  proceeding,  the  Rosebud 
Sioux  Tribe  shall  be  regarded  as  vested  with 
an  unrestricted  fee  simple  title  to  the  land, 
the  United  States  shall  not  be  a  necessary 
party  to  the  foreclosure  or  sale  proceeding, 
and  any  conveyance  of  the  land  pursuant  to 
the  foreclosure  or  sale  proceeding  shall  divest 
the  United  States  of  title  to  the  land.  Title 
to  any  land  redeemed  or  acquired  by  the 
Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  at  such  foreclosure  or 
sale  proceeding  shall  be  taken  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  tribe. 
Title  to  any  land  purchased  by  an  individual 
Indian  member  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe 
at  such  foreclosure  sale  or  proceeding  may. 
with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  individual  Indian 
purchaser." 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  December  11,  1963  (77 
Stat.  349),  Public  Law  88-196.  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  the  sale  and  exchange  of 
Isolated  tracts  of  tribal  land  on  the  Rose- 
bud Sioux  Indian  Reservation,  South  Da- 
kota", is  further  amended  by  adding  a  sec- 
tion 4  reading  as  follows; 

"Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  the  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  or  a 
deed  of  trust  which  Is  then  owned  by  an 
individual  Indian." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  S.  73 
passed  the  Senate  on  August  13  and 
passed  the  House  on  October  21.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to 
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amend  the  act  of  December  U,  1963  (77 
Stat.  349),  which  authorized  the  sale  or 
exchange  or  mortgaging  of  isolated  tracts 
of  tribal  land  on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  In- 
dian Reservation,  by  adding  a  section  3  to 
the  act.  The  new  section  provides  that 
any  lands  mortgaged  under  the  author- 
ity granted  in  section  2  of  the  1963  act 
shall  be  subject  to  foreclosure  and  sale 
pursuant  to  th)e  terms  of  such  mortgage 
or  deed  of  trxitt  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota.  It 
further  provides  that  any  land  redeemed 
or  acquired  ati  a  foreclosure  or  sale  by 
the  Rosebud  S|oux  Tribe  will  be  taken  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  in  trust 
for  the  tribe,  a^d  any  land  purchased  by 
an  individual  ;Rosebud  Indian  at  such 
foreclosure  salle  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Secretarfer  of  the  Interior,  be  taken 
in  trust  for  tl^e  individual  Indian  pur- 
chaser. 

The  House  h|is  amended  the  bill  to  add 
a  new  section  4  to  the  1963  Rosebud  Act 
which  providesi  that  the  foreclosure  pro- 
cedure containjed  in  S.  73  with  respect 
to  mortgages  o^  Rosebud  tribal  land  will 
not  apply  if  at  the  time  of  foreclosure 
the  land  subject  to  the  tribal  mortgages 
is  owned  by  an  individual  Indian.  In  that 
evenfr.Tt  foreclosure  will  be  governed  by 
the  act  of  March  29.  1956,  which  specifies 
the  procedure  fbr  foreclosing  a  mortgage 
on  individually  owned  Indian  trust  land. 

This  amendn|ient  does  not  change  the 
purpose  or  inteat  of  S.  73  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  sponsors  of  the  measure 
have  no  objection  to  it.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  House  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIPFiar.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  assures  me  that  this  mat- 
ter has  been  clieared  with  the  minority. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  It  agrees  with 
the  intent  and  purposes  of  the  sponsors. 
They  have  no  ol^jection  to  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  I  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDEI^  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WILLIAJ^S  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  fo^  approximately  15  min- 
utes. I 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  recogniied  for  15  minutes. 


AUSTIN. 
TRANSAC: 


ex.,    REAL    ESTATE 
ION  QUESTIONED 


Mr.  WILLIAjis  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, today  I  c^ll  attention  to  a  highly 
questionable  trknsaction  wherein  real 
estate  with  a  r^l  value  of  over  $2  mil- 
lion was  given  iway  in  the  last  90  days 
of  the  Johnson i  administration. 

Between  Octdber  21,  1968,  and  Janu- 
ary 20,  1969.  a  gijoup  of  Texans— Mr.  J.  C. 
Kellum,  Mr.  R^y  A.  Butler,  and  Mr. 
Prank  C.  Erwini  Jr.,  formed  a  nonprofit 
corporation  andlthen  received  a  free  gift 
from  the  Government  of  26  Vg  acres  of 
choice  real  estate  in  the  center  of  Austin, 
Tex.  A  low  valiie  of  $642,000  was  used, 
but  actually  thi$  valuation  was  far  too 
low.  since  in  the  Dovemment  files  at  that 
same  time  was  a^  earlier  appraisal  which 


showed  a  valuation  on  this  same  land  of 
over  $2  million.  As  if  that  were  not 
enough,  In  addition  to  receiving  this  gift 
of  land,  this  same  group  was  approved 
for  large  cash  grants  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  for  Federal  Housing  Administration 
loans  totaling  over  $8  million  to  build  a 
nursing  home  and  apartments  on  this 
same  project.  FHA  loans  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  for  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  construction  cost.  To  provide  the 
necessary  10  percent  downpayment,  the 
group  pledged  as  -  collateral  the  land 
which  the  Government  had  just  given 
them  plus  the  proceeds  of  three  cash 
grants  awarded  them  by  HEW  totaling 
nearly  a  half  million  dollars.  This  meant 
that  the  group  would  have  no  money  in- 
vested in  the  $10  million  project. 

The  files  indicate  that  these  liberal 
transactions  were  arranged  upon  orders 
from  the  White  House,  and  official  ap- 
proval was  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  who 
overrode  the  strenuous  objections  of  sub- 
ordinates who  recognized  this  deal  as  a 
land  grab  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
Government  were  not  being  properly 
protected. 

I  shall  review  the  chronology  of  these 
transactions  and  let  the  record  speak  for 
itself. 

First  the  President  developed  the  idea 
of  establishing  a  geriatric  center  in  Aus- 
tin, Tex.  The  project  was  originally  sup- 
posed to  have  the  sponsorship  of  the 
University  of  Texas;  but  the  university 
soon  withdrew,  and  then  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals formed  a  so-called  nonprofit 
organization  and  proceeded  with  the 
plans. 

On  October  29,  1968,  there  was  a  spe- 
cial meeting  at  the  White  House  to  dis- 
cuss this  project.  Present  were  Mr.  M. 
Nimetz,  special  assistant  to  Mr.  J. 
Gaither,  representing  the  President;  Dr. 
Thomas  McCarthy,  National  Center  for 
Health  Services,  Research  and  Develop- 
ment; Mr.  H.  R.  Moskof,  president.  Com- 
mittee of  Urban  Housing;  Mr.  T.  Ray 
Ogden  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Tilley.  of  Brooks, 
Barr.  Graeber  &  White,  of  the  Washing- 
ton and  Austin  offices,  respectively;  Mr. 
A.  H.  Dilly,  vice  chancellor  for  health  af- 
fairs. University  of  Texas,  Austin;  Mr. 
A.  D.  Grezzo,  Chief,  Elderly  Nursing 
Homes  and  Medical  Facilities  Branch, 
FHA;  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Cunningham  and 
Dr.  Milton  L.  Bankoff,  both  of  Division 
of  Medical  Care  Administration,  Public 
Health  Service. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  de- 
velop a  definitive  program  in  response  to 
the  President's  request  for  a  new  and  in- 
novative nursing  home  for  Austin,  Tex., 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  representatives  of  the  University 
of  Texas  expressed  their  desire  to  co- 
operate completely  with  the  President; 
however,  they  insisted  on  a  permanent 
well-built  building  which  would  be  op- 
erated according  to  high  standards. 

In  view  of  the  local  bed  situation— 
1,500  nursing  home  beds  in  Austin,  which 
has  a  population  of  200,000  and  a  new 
medicenter  of  225  beds— and  the  low 
amoimt  of  financial  reimbursement  im- 
der  current  Texas  regulations  it  was 
decided  at  tWs  meeting  that  the  maxi- 


miun  building  size  should  be  250  beds 
for  the  nursing  home. 

The  National  Medical  Association 
Foundation — NMAP — program  was  dis- 
cussed in  depth,  and  it  was  decided  to 
use  the  NMAF  plan  of  a  continuum  of 
care  with  construction  of  a  nursing  home 
to  be  followed  by  construction  of  hous- 
ing for  the  well-elderly  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Both  were  to  be  included  in 
the  master  plan  for  the  site  which  was 
to  be  approved  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  construction  could  be  begun  by 
December  25, 1968. 

The  group  at  the  October  29  meeting 
was  told  that  26  acres  of  Federal  land 
then  being  used  as  a  fish  hatchery  and 
located  five  minutes  east  of  the  center 
of  Austin,  Tex.,  was  available.  That  was 
prime  land  and  had  been  valued  at  $2 
per  square  foot,  or  over  $2  million,  but 
later  when  transferred  this  valuation 
was  arbitrarily  reduced  to  $642,000. 
There  appears  to  be  no  justification  for 
this  lower  appraisal. 

After  much  discussion  at  this  October 
29  meeting  this  Federal  site  was  chosen. 
Significantly  as  of  the  date  tills  prop- 
erty— consisting  of  two  tracts — one  of 
5.79  acres  and  one  of  20.704  acres — was 
selected,  it  had  not  even  been  declared 
surplus,  nor  had  the  Texas  group  filed 
their  organization  papers. 

Two  weeks  later,  on  November  15,  1968, 
the  20.704  acres  plus  an  easement  of 
.390  acres,  for  a  total  of  21.094,  was  con- 
veniently reported  as  excess  to  the  needs 
of  the  Interior  Department,  and  4  days 
later,  on  November  19,  1968,  it  was  de- 
clared surplus.  This  property  was  not 
screened  for  use  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies as  is  required  by  the  law. 

Meanwhile  a  new  group  took  over.  On 
this  same  date,  November  19,  1968,  the 
Austin  Geriatrics  Center,  Inc.,  was 
formed  under  the  Texas  Nonprofit  Cor- 
poration Act  with  directors  and  incor- 
porators as  follows : 

Directors:  Frank  C.  Ei-win,  Jr..  Roy 
A.  Butler,  and  J.  C.  Kellam. 

Incorporators;  Bumell  Waldrep,  Rich- 
ard C.  Gibson,  and  William  R.  Long. 

On  November  20,  1968,  Mr.  Sol  Elson, 
Director  of  Surplus  Property,  sent  a 
memorandimi  to  Mr.  Donald  F.  Simpson, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration, 
gi\ang  a  status  report  on  the  surplus 
property  situation  and  raising  questions 
which  needed  to  be  answered  in  order  to 
meet  timetables  set  by  his  superiors — 
namely,  to  get  this  transaction  cleared 
before  January  20,  1969.  In  this  memo- 
randum Mr.  Elson  outlined  their  prob- 
lem as  follows : 

First.  They  had  not  yet  received  an 
application,  so  they  did  not  know  what 
the  proposed  program  was. 

Second.  They  had  no  knowledge  re- 
garding the  nature  of  the  corporation 
that  was  to  get  the  property  ir  its  fi- 
nancial ability. 

They  assumed  it  would  be  eligible  as 
a  nonprofit  organization.  Since  the  con- 
struction was  going  to  be  fully  subsidized 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  since  the 
operation  might  have  to  be  subsidized 
Mr.  Elson  felt  serious  doubt  might  exist 
as  to  the  financial  feasibility  of  the  proj- 
ect unless  there  were  a  pledge  for  imder- 
writing  continuing  long-term  operations 
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by  some  financially  responsible  organiza- 
tion. He  requested  additional  informa- 
tion so  that  they  could  meet  the  admin- 
istration's wishes. 

On  November  22,  1968,  their  applica- 
tion was  filed  and  sent  to  Mr.  Sam  G. 
Wynn,  Regional  Representative,  Office 
of  Siuplus  Property  Utilization,  HEW. 

On  November  26,  1968,  the  remaining 
5.79  acres  were  reported  as  excess  to  the 
needs  of  the  Interior  Department,  and 
the  following  day,  November  27,  1968,  Mr. 
Donald  Simpson,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  gave 
Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen  a  report  promis- 
ing that  the  property  would  be  ready  for 
delivery  by  December  11,  but  Mr.  Simp- 
son raised  a  question  as  to  whether  pub- 
licity of  the  transaction  would  be  ap- 
propriate. 

On  November  29,  1968,  the  5.79  acres, 
which  on  November  26  had  been  de- 
clared excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Interior 
Department,  was  officially  declared  sur- 
plus. Again  there  was  no  screening  of 
other  Federal  agencies  as  to  its  possible 
use. 

On  December  6,  1968,  Secretary  Cohen 
advised  the  President  that  as  of  Decem- 
ber 2,  1968,  the  26.5  acres  had  been  offi- 
cially declared  surplus  by  the  General 
Services  Administration,  that  it  had 
been  assigned  to  HEW  for  disposal,  and 
that  he  would  be  ready  to  deliver  the 
deed  to  the  Austin  group  on  December  ICi, 
1968,  at  2  p.m. 

On  December  10,  1968,  the  signed  deed 
was  delivered  to  the  Texas  group  with  a 
provision  therein  for  a  right  of  reverter 
for  30  years  if: 

First.  The  property  were  not  used  con- 
tinuously for  health  and  health  research 
purposes  in  accordance  with  the  applica- 
tion and  "the  supplement  thereto." 

Second.  The  center  sells,  rents,  en- 
cumbers, or  transfers  the  property  with- 
out the  consent  of  HEW. 

Third.  The  center  fails  to  report  yearly 
to  HEW. 

Fourth.  The  center  violates  the  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

The  Texas  group  did  have  one  prob- 
lem regarding  its  ability  to  pledge  the 
property  as  collateral  to  obtain  financing 
from  the  FHA.  This  was  soon  resolved 
by  the  execution  of  a  consent  agreement 
on  January  10.  1969,  which  allowed  them 
to  use  this  property,  which  was  costing 
them  nothing,  as  collateral  for  an  $8 
million  low-interest  Government  loan. 

The  plan  was  for  the  center  to  build 
a  large  facility,  which  meant  a  large 
loan  and  a  fair  amount  of  equity  money. 
This  could  be  difficult  for  the  center  from 
a  practical  standpoint.  From  a  technical 
standpoint  HEW  had  the  right  to  revert 
if  the  center  mortgaged  without  first  ob- 
taining the  Department's  consent;  how- 
ever, if  the  center  could  comply  and  had 
private  financing  without  FHA  help  it 
could  be  difficult  to  refuse  such  consent. 

Assuming  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  refused  to  con- 
sent it  would  be  possible  for  the  center 
to  abrogate  the  condition  subsequently 
by  paying  to  the  Department  $642,000 
the  low  GSA  appraised  figure. 

While  $642,000  was  the  appraisal  figure 
used  for  the  transfer  of  the  property  to 
the  Texas  group,  actually  at  the  time  of 
the  transfer  the  agency  files  showed  that 


earlier  the  same  land  had  been  appraised 
at  well  over  $2  million.  I  found  no  basis 
for  the  lower  valuation  except  to  make 
this  giveaway  transaction  appear  less 
odorous. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  in  addition  to  the 
free  land  this  Texas  group  needed  some 
cash.  They  were  applying  for  $8.5  million 
in  loans,  and  the  Government  required 
that  they  furnish  10  percent  collateral. 

The  land  they  had  received  as  a  gift, 
while  actually  worth  $2.2  million,  has 
been  accepted  at  a  low  appraisal  of 
$642,000  and  therefore  would  not  cover 
the  required  10  percent — the  Government 
loans  are  supposed  to  be  for  only  90  per- 
cent of  the  construction  costs. 

Again  HEW  oame  to  the  rescue.  On 
January  8,  1969,  Mr.  Thomas  McCarthy, 
the  Deputy  Director  of  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Health  Services  Research  and  De- 
velopment, wrote  the  Chief  of  the 
Contract  Branch  requesting  that  a  con- 
tract be  awarded  the  center  in  the 
amount  of  $150,000  with  a  12-month  pe- 
riod of  performance.  Mr.  McCarthy 
claimed  that  the  center  had  unique,  im- 
portant, and  predominate  capabilities  to 
do  the  work  they  sought  to  undertake 
and  that  therefore  it  was  impractical  to 
secure  competition  by  formal  advertising. 
I  suppose  what  he  really  meant  was  that 
only  12  days  remained  before  the  admin- 
istration would  be  out  of  office  and  that 
they  did  not  have  time  for  competitive 
bids. 

On  the  following  day,  January  9,  1969, 
the  center  was  invited  to  submit  a  pro- 
posal, which  was  done  on  January  10  by 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Ei-win,  Jr..  president  of  the 
center.  The  total  estimated  cost  was 
$150,000,  and  articles  of  the  center  were 
attached  indicating  it  to  be  a  nonprofit 
corporation  incorporated  on  November 
19,  1968.  I  might  add  that  they  did  not 
have  tax-exempt  status  even  though  they 
so  indicated  on  that  proposal. 

On  January  13,  1969,  Mr.  Wilham  W. 
Brownholtz,  Chief,  Cost  Advisory  Branch, 
Office  of  Financial  Management,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chief  of  Contract  Operation 
Section,  Procurement  Division.  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion— HSMHA — an  adverse  report  rec- 
ommending against  giving  this  contract 
to  the  center.  He  commented  that  the 
contract  was  to  be  a  cost  reimbursement 
type  and  that  the  organization  was  not 
ongoing  and  has  not  established  an  ade- 
quate accounting  system  to  implement 
the  contract.  He  also  noted  that  the  con- 
ract  contemplated  charging  many  over- 
head costs  to  the  contract  program.  This 
naturally  would  be  inappropriate  if  the 
center  also  carried  on  activities  unrelated 
to  the  contract  program  as  they  would 
have  the  benefit  of  overhead  cost  pay- 
ments made  through  the  contract.  He 
felt  the  center  should  file  a  security  bond. 

On  January  14,  1969,  Mr.  Samuel  J. 
Dick,  contracting  officer,  likewise  sub- 
mitted an  adverse  preaward  onsite 
evaluation.  Some  of  the  points  raised  in 
his  report  were  as  follows : 

First.  The  center  had  no  legal  domicile, 
but  Mr.  Erwin  suggested  that  his  office 
address  In  Austin  be  used. 

Second.  The  center  had  no  assets  other 
than  the  property  deeded  to  them  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Third.  FHA     mortgage     negotiations 


had  not  been  concluded,  but  the  center 
hoped  to  break  ground  by  January  23, 
1969,  and  conunence  construction  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  center  therefore  did  not  have 
facilities  to  perform  the  contract  and 
would  not  have  them  until  the  nursing 
home  was  built. 

Fourth.  The  center  did  not  have  an 
administrative  staff  or  employees.  Mr. 
Erwin  was  to  select  an  administrative 
staff  and  a  director  of  research,  and  the 
center  hoped  to  obtain  consultants. 

Fifth.  The  center  did  not  have  an 
adequate  accounting  system  or  controls 
to  administer  a  Government  contract. 

Sixth.  The  center  did  not  have  finan- 
cial capacity  or  other  resources  to  per- 
form the  contract,  nor  had  it  demon- 
strated the  ability  to  obtain  such  financ- 
ing. The  center  felt  advance  payments 
would  be  necessary  for  operating  capital. 

Seventh.  The  center  had  no  prior  con- 
tracts or  experience. 

Eighth.  The  contract  contemplated 
w£is  for  1  year,  which  was  not  within  the 
ability  of  the  center,  and  it  hoped  a  2- 
to  3-year  contract  would  be  considered. 

In  this  report  of  January  14.  1969,  it 
is  clear  that  Mr.  Dick  felt  that  the  center 
did  not  meet  the  standards  of  the  Federal 
procurement  regulations  and  recom- 
mended that  the  contract  not  be 
awarded. 

On  January  15.  1969,  the  following 
day,  a  synopsis  was  published  in  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily  indicating  that 
the  center  was  the  sole  source  for  the 
program  by  reason  of  its  unique  plans 
and  capabilities  and  that  there  therefore 
would  be  no  competition. 

On  that  same  day,  January  15,  1969. 
Mr.  J.  Keesler.  Chief,  Procurement 
Branch  Office  of  Procurement  and  Ma- 
terial Management,  HSMHA,  wrote  a 
memorandum  to  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor attaching  Mr.  Dick's  memorandum  of 
January  14.  He  reviewed  the  file  with  Mr. 
Weiner,  Office  of  the  General  Counsel, 
and  Mr.  William  Brownholtz,  Office  of 
Financial  Management,  and  pointed  out 
that  they  all  agreed  that  the  contract 
should  not  be  awarded  to  this  Texas 
group. 

But  White  House  pressure  was  on.  and 
no  attention  was  paid  to  any  of  these 
adverse  reports.  

On  January  17,  1969,  HEW  signed  the 
contract  in  the  amount  of  $150,000. 

Three  days  later.  January  20,  1969.  a 
government-guaranteed  loan  in  the 
amount  of  $2,283,800  was  approved  for 
the  168-bed  nursing  home  with  the  San 
Antonio  insuring  office  issuing  a  commit- 
ment under  section  232 — project  No.  115- 
4301 1-NP. 

This  loan  application  carried  the  no- 
tation that  the  closing  requirements  of 
about  $227,000  would  be  cared  for  by 
HEW  grants. 

On  January  20,  1969 — the  same  day— 
a  second  govemment-gxiaranteed  loan 
for  $6,350,000  was  approved  under  sec- 
tion 236  for  a  363-unit  project  designed 
for  the  elderly  with  20  percent  rent  sup- 
plement units — project  No.  115-44008- 
NP-SUP. 

In  addition  to  the  gift  of  land,  this 
group  during  the  same  90-day  period 
received  approval  of  a  series  of  grants: 
From  HEW,  $150,000;  and  from  HUD 
$298,582   interest   reduction   payment — 
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Section     236— Mul     $58,779     in     rent 
subsidies. 

These  advance  cash  grants  and  the 
free  land  recelTed  from  HEW  were  the 
only  security  advanced  as  representing 
the  sponsors'  10  percent  security  for  the 
$8.5  million  Government  loan. 

Thus  here  we  have  the  Government, 
in  cash  grants  and  free  land,  furnish- 
ing collateral  fQr  their  own  loans. 
.  Mr.  President,  an  examination  of  this 
transaction  cleirly  shows  that  the  free 
gift  of  this  land  and  the  approval  of 
these  cash  grahts  and  these  $8.5  mil- 
lion in  loans  were  obviously  political 
decisions,  and  as  the  result  of  this  last- 
minute  scramble  to  get  Just  one  more 
grab  from  tha  Federal  Treasury  the 
taxpayers  stanq  to  lose  millions. 

To  illustrate  j Just  how  bold  this  deal 
was.  I  call  attention  to  a  memo  signed  by 
Secretary  Cohen  on  January  16,  1969, 
just  four  days  before  leaving  ofOce. 

On  January!  15.  two  adverse  re- 
ports had  been  received,  recommending 
against  the  approval  of  the  HEW  grEints 
and  the  transjer  of  this  land  to  this 
Texas  group. 

On.  January  J6,  1969.  Secretary  Wil- 
bur J/.  Cohen  <lictated  a  memorandum 
for  the  file  indicating  that  he  had  per- 
sonally reviewed  the  files,  that  he  knew 
Mr.  Prank  Ervtia,  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Texas  gvoup,  to  be  a  msua  of  in- 
tegrity, and  that  he  personally  had  dis- 
cussed the  project  with  the  officials  of 
the  University  of  Texas  who  had  assured 
him  of  their  support  of  the  center.  Based 
on  said  assurances,  he  was  approving  the 
project.  There  ^  a  hand-written  note  in 
the  Department  files  on  a  route  slip, 
which  states: 

1.  sign  all  thre«  copies. 

2.  Sign  memorandum  for  the  record  saying 
you  reviewed,  attd  so  forth,  and  therefore 
approve  the  project. 

3.  Ship  whole  pitckage  to  Lewis,  and  we  will 
get  a  man  on  a  plane  to  Texas  to  get  them 
to  sign  before  Jaquary  20. 

Mr.  President,  I  question  not  only  the 
propriety  but  t^e  legality  of  this  multi- 
million-dollar giveaway  transaction 
wherein  all  rules  governing  the  dispo- 
sition of  Goverhment  property  were  ig- 
nored. Grants  vfere  made  and  loans  were 
approved  for  tjiis  group  in  a  manner 
which  underscbres  bureaucratic  con- 
tempt for  the  American  taxpayers.  This 
transaction  carmot  remain  unchal- 
lenged. 

I  am  today  requesting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  investigate  this  trans- 
action and  takq  whatever  steps  are  nec- 
essary to  protict  the  interests  of  the 
Government  aiid  to  recover  this  prop- 
erty. Meanwhile  I  am  suggesting  that  all 
Government  agencies  which  approved 
any  grants  or  loans  to  this  group  stop 
all  disbursements  until  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  l^d  an  opportimlty  to  act. 


EXECUTIVE;  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDfcNT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Sena^  the  following  letter, 
which  was  referred  as  indicated: 

RKPORT    or    TIC    COMFTROLLER    GENZRAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Statei,  transmitting,  piirsuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  observations  on  problems 
encountered  In  n  solving  wealEnesses  In  State 


right-of-way  acquisition  activities.  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation,  dated  October  29,  1969  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A    resolution    adopted    by    the    Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  praying 
for  the  deescalation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OP  AU- 
THORITY CONFERRED  BY  THE 
EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1949— 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  91-500) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  reported  an 
original  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  164) 
to  provide  for  a  temporary  extension  of 
the  authority  conferred  by  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949,  and  submitted  a  re- 
port thereon,  which  report  was  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  the  joint  resolution,  by 
unanimous  consent,  was  amended  and 
passed. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  SCWEIKER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services : 

Robert  Louis  Johnson,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  seven  gen- 
eral officers  in  the  Army  and  Marine 
Corps.  Included  in  this  group  is  the  nom- 
ination of  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  Blaine  Hershey 
for  appointment  to  full  general  In  con- 
nection with  his  assigimient  as  Man- 
power and  Mobilization  Adviser  to  the 
President.  I  ask  that  these  names  be 
placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  were  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  as  follows: 

Brig.  Gen.  Sylvester  T.  DelCorso,  Army 
National  Gaurd  of  the  United  States,  for 
promotion   to   major   general,   U.S.   Army; 

Douglas  J.  Peacher,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  In  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve;  and 

Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  Blaine  Hershey,  Army  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  asslg^ned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  In  the  grade  of  general. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, I  report  favorably  1,125  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  the  Army  In 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  be- 
low. 986  promotions  to  commander  in 
the  Navy,  3,406  promotions  to  major  in 
the  Air  Force,  and  274  appointments  and 
promotions  in  the  Marine  Corps  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below. 
Since  these  names  have  already  been 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  in 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing  on 
the  Executive  Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  Information 
of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

John  W.  Alber,  and  sundry  other  offlcers. 
for  promotion  in  the  Marine  Corps; 

William  L.  Nichols,  and  simdry  other  offl- 
cers, for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States; 

ThomM  C.  Adams,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  in  the  U.S.  Navy; 

Lorenza  T.  Baker,  and  sundry  other  staff 
noncommissioned  offlcers,  for  appointment  in 
the  Marine  Corps; 

Gerald  D.  Badlnger.  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons of  the  Navy  enlisted  scientific  education 
program,  for  appointment  in  the  Marin* 
Corps; 

John  P.  Lewis,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  appointment  In  the  Reg^ilar  Army; 

Francis  A.  Copeland,  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States; 

Burnls  G.  Allardyce,  and  evmdry  other  dis- 
tinguished military  students,  for  app>olnt- 
ment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States; 

Richard  L.  FYeeman,  and  sundry  other 
scholarship  students,  for  appointment  in  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States;  and 

Edward  F.  Abbey,  and  sundry  other  ofBcers. 
for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Air  Force. 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

3.3094.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  monthly 
Insurance  benefits,  when  based  upon  at- 
tainment or  retirement  age,  will  be  payable 
m  full  at  age  62  and  on  an  actuarlaUy  reduced 
basis  at  age  60;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  TTDINOS: 

S.  3095.  A  WU  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes  T. 
Chlong  (A14  520  582);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  3096.  A  bin  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  amending  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  an  identification 
system  for  prescription  drugs  for  human 
use;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nklson  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Scorr, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Mathtab.  and  Mr. 
Dole)  : 

S.  3097.  A  blU  to  establlsii  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  In  order  to  provide  wltWn 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  interests  of  consumers,  to  coor- 
dinate Federal  programs  and  activities  affect- 
ing constuners,  to  aaeure  that  the  interests 
of  consumers  are  timely  presented  and  con- 
sidered by  Federal  agencies,  to  represent  the 
Interests  of  consumers  before  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  con- 
sumer information;  to  establish  a  Consumer 
Advisory  Council  to  oversee  and  evaluate 
Federal  activities  relating  to  consimiers:  to 
authorize  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
at  the  request  of  btislnessee,  to  conduct  prod- 
uct standard  tests;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  Ihe  Conomlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Percy  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Recced 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PELL : 

S.  3098.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable  sys- 
tem for  fixing  and  adjtistlng  the  rates  of 
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compensation  of  wage  board  employees;   to 
the   Committee   on    Post   Office    and    Civil 

Service. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Recokd 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S  J  Res.  164.  A  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949; 
considered  and  passed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when  the 
loint  resolution  was  reported  appear  later  In 
the  RECORD  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S      3096— INTRODUCTION     OF     THE 
DRUG  IDENTIFICATION  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  establish  a 
uniform  coding  system  for  all  prescrip- 
tion drugs  to  make  immediate  identifica- 
tion of  a  drug  possible  in  cases  of 
accidental  or  intentional  overdose. 

Immediate  identification  of  a  drug 
could  mean  the  difference  between  life 
and  death  when  a  young  child  or  men- 
tally disturbed  person  takes  an  accidental 
or  intentional  overdose. 

Symbols  and  numbers  should  be  im- 
printed on  each  and  every  drug  today  to 
tell  what  drug  it  Is,  who  made  it  and  what 
strength  it  is. 

The  National  Drug  Identification  Act 
would  require  all  prescription  drugs — 
tablets  and  capsules — to  bear  a  specific 
designation  assigned  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  indicate  the  name  of  the  drug,  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer,  the  dosage 
and  the  manufacturer's  lot  number. 

Such  a  plan  was  endorsed  recently  by 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tary Robert  Finch  after  reviewing  a  re- 
cent blue  ribbon  report  on  prescription 
drugs. 

With  an  identifying  code  on  every  tab- 
let and  capstde,  proper  treatment  or 
antidote  could  be  administered  without 
delay  in  the  case  of  an  overdose. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  different  drugs  now  being  dis- 
pensed to  the  American  public  clearly 
points  to  the  need  to  have  a  national 
system  of  drug  identification.  More  than 
8,000  different  prescription  drugs  are  now 
available. 

The  code  system  would  make  it  possible 
for  a  physician  to  identify  a  drug  pre- 
scribed by  another  physician  in  a  dif- 
ferent city  or  State  and  could  help  In 
avoiding  potential  errors  or  substitution 
in  medication. 

Hospitals  and  nursing  homes  would 
benefit  by  being  able  to  collect  already 
distributed  by  I'nconsiuned  drugs  and  re- 
turn them  to  their  pharmacies  for  future 
use. 

Several  large  pharmaceutical  compa- 
nies have  already  initiated  coding  sys- 
tems by  stamping  designations  on  indi- 
vidual tablets  and  capsules. 

Drug  firms  could  use  the  coding  sys- 
tem to  facilitate  the  recall  of  unsafe  or 
ineffective  drugs  as  well  as  improving  in- 
formation on  sales,  marketing,  and 
standardizing  designations  for  prepaid 
plans,  insurance  claims,  welfare  pro- 
grams, and  data  processing. 

Under  this  plan,  a  comprehensive  drug 
code  index  would  be  compiled  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  distributed  to  hospitals,  nursing 


homes,  poison  control  centers.  State  and 
local  health  departments,  physicians,  and 
pharmacists.  The  Department  recently 
released  details  on  a  voluntary  drug  code 
system,  which  could  form  the  basis  for 
his  expanded  drug  identification  plan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3096)  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  an 
identification  system  for  prescription 
drugs  for  human  use,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Nelson,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3096 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Drug  Identification  Act 
of  1969". 

declaration  of  policy 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
public  health  the  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  there  Is  a  vital  need  to  provide 
for  the  ready  identification  of  prescription 
drugs  in  order  to  facilitate  drug  recalls  and 
prevent  drug  mlxups.  Identification  of  drugs 
is  also  necessary  so  that  the  proper  treatment 
or  antidote  can  be  quickly  administered 
when  such  drugs  are  accidentally  Ingested. 
Clear  and  distinct  coding  of  prescription 
drugs  In  Interstate  commerce  without  the 
corresponding  Identification  of  drugs  In 
Intrastate  commerce  would  seriously  depress 
and  burden  interstate  commerce  in  drugs. 
Therefore  the  Congress  further  finds  and 
declares  that  the  identification  of  drugs  In 
intrastate  commerce  is  necessary  to  make  the 
identification  of  drugs  in  interstate  com- 
merce effective. 

Sec.  3.  The  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 503  the  following  new  section : 
"Identification  Code  for  Prescription  Drugs 
"Sec.  504.  (a)  All  drugs  subject  to  section 
503(b)  (1)  of  this  Act  Shan  Individually  bear 
a  logotype,  symbol,  or  other  identifying  mark 
which  shall  be  conspicuously  and  legibly 
placed  on  such  drug  and  clearly  identifying 
the  manufacturer,  compounder,  processor,  or 
other  source  of  such  drug.  Such  manufac- 
turer, compounder,  processor,  or  other  source 
of  such  drugs  shall  register  such  logotype, 
symbol,  or  other  Identifying  mark  with  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  may  refuse  to»reg- 
Ister  or  revoke  such  registration  if  such  logo- 
type, symbol,  or  other  identifying  mark  does 
not,  m  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  clearly 
Identify  the  source  of  such  drug- 

"(b)  In  order  to  prevent  drug  mlxupe,  fa- 
cilitate drug  recalls,  and  provide  for  the 
ready  Identification  of  drugs  accidentally 
Ingested  by  children  so  that  the  proper  anti- 
dote or  treatment  can  be  quickly  adminis- 
tered, all  drugs  subject  to  section  503(b)  (1) 
of  this  Act  shaU  IndlvlduaUy  bear  in  a  con- 
spicuous manner,  a  code,  which  If  known, 
would  show  the  Identity  of  the  particular 
drug,  and  the  strength  (dosage  form)  of  such 
drug.  Such  code  shall  use  only  ntunbers  or 
letters  (or  any  combination  thereof)  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  which  the  Secre- 
tary Is  hereby  authorized  to  promulgate. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may,  ptirsuant  to  reg- 
ulations, establish  a  uniform  code  or  system 
of  coding  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
and  may  require  reglstraUon  and  advance 
approval  of  a  code  prior  to  Its  use  In  accord- 
ance vrtth  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may,  pursuant  to  regu- 


lation, when  he  deems  It  to  be  In  the  public 
interest,  require  that  the  code  also  identify 
the  particular  lot  from  which  the  drug  was 
manufactured  In  addition  to  the  information 
required  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  The  manufacturer  (or  other  source) 
of  a  drug  subject  to  section  608  (b)(1)  of  this 
Act  shall  make  available  upon  request  to  all 
persons  licensed  to  administer  or  dispense 
such  drugs  an  index  to  the  code  required 
pursuant  to  this  section  which  shall  list  the 
drugs,  strength  (dosage  form)  or  any  other 
Information  which  the  code  may  be  required 
to  Identify  pursuant  to  this  section  which 
such  numbers,  letters  (or  combination 
thereof)  represent. 

•(f)  The  Index  to  the  code  required  to  be 
made  available  shall  idenUfy  the  trade  name 
and  establUhed  name  (as  defined  In  section 
503(e)(2)  of  this  Act)  of  the  drug  together 
with  the  applicable  code  numbers,  letters  or 
combination  thereof. 

"(g)  Registration  of  a  logotype,  symbol  or 
other  Identifying  mark,  or  an  Identification 
code  (Including  coding  for  manufacturing 
lot  numbers)  as  required  pursuant  to  this 
section  or  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  section  shaU  be  registered  ( together  with 
an  index  to  such  code  as  required  pursuant 
to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section)  with  the 
Secretary  as  an  appendix  to  the  registration 
reqiilred  under  Section  510  of  this  Act,  unless 
the  Secretary  shall   designate  otherwise. 

"(h)  No  person  shall  manufacture,  process, 
sell,  deliver  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  drug 
subject  to  section  503(b)(1)  of  this  Act 
which  does  not  bear  ( 1 )  a  logotype,  symbol, 
or  other  identifying  mark  which  Is  properly 
registered  with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  (2)  a  code 
of  numbers,  letters  (or  any  combination 
thereof)  which  shall  identify  the  source, 
nEune.  and  manufacturing  lot  number  of 
such  drug  as  required  under  this  section. 

"(I)  No  person  shall  manufacture,  process, 
sell,  deliver,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  drug 
which  Is  marked  with  a  code.  If  the  numbers, 
letters  (or  combinations  thereof)  which  are 
used  do  not  correspond  with  the  designation 
lor  such  product  in  the  index  of  such  code. 
"(j)  The  Secretary  shall  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  this  section  (1)  drugs  In  liquid 
or  ointment  form  and  (2)  any  other  drug  or 
class  of  drugs  If  It  Is  Impracticable  for  such 
drug  to  bear  an  Identifying  mark  or  code  be- 
cause of  the  size,  composition  or  other  rele- 
vant aspect  of  such  drug:  Provided,  That  no 
exemption  shall  be  granted  under  this  sec- 
tion if.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  such 
exemption  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
protection  of  the  public  health. 

"(k)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  manu- 
facturers, compounders  and  processors  of 
drugs  subject  to  section  503(b)(1)  of  this 
Act  to  comply  with  this  section  by  placing 
the  logotype,  symbol  or  other  identifying 
mark  and  the  coding  required  by  this  sec- 
tion on  Individual  packets  or  packages  con- 
taining no  more  than  one  capsule  or  tablet." 
Sec  4.  ( a )  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  331)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"  ( r )  The  manufacture,  compounding,  proc- 
essing, sale,  delivery,  or  other  disposition  of 
a  drug  In  violation  of  section  504." 

(b)  Section  502  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  352)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(p)  If  it  Is  a  drug  subject  to  section 
503(b)  (1)  of  this  Act  and  falls  to  bear  a  log- 
otype, symbol  or  other  identifying  mark  or 
an  Identification  code  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  604  of  this  Act." 

Sec  5.  Section  301  (o)  of  the  Federal  Food 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  331  ( o) )  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately 
after  "(o)"  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  drug  subject  to  sec- 
tion 503  (a)  (1)  of  thU  Act  which  Is  distrib- 
uted or  offered  for  sale  In  Interstate  com- 
merce,   the    failure    of    the    manufacturer. 
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packer  or  dlstrifcutor  thereof  to  maintain  for 
transmittal,  oT'  to  transmit,  to  any  person 
licensed  by  applicable  State  law  to  aidmln- 
Ister  or  dlspenise  such  drug  a  copy  of  an 
Index  to  the  oqde  required  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 604  of  thlsj  Act,  If  Buch  person  has  made 
a  written  requeit  for  such  index." 


ADDinONAIi  COSPONSOR   OP  BILL 

S.    2876 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  c()nsent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  came  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2676,  to  prdhibit  the  sale  to  minors  of 
certain  obscerje  materials  transported  in 
interstate  comjmerce  or  by  the  U.S.  mails, 
and  for  otherjpurposes. 

The  PRESIpENT  pro  tpnpore.  With- 
out objection,! it  is  so  ofaeved. 

i 


ADDinONAli  COSPONSORS  AND  RE- 
MOVAL OF^  COSPONSOR  OF  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    ^OINT    RESOLUTION     163 

Mr.  BYRD  4f  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 

-  dent^on  behaljf  of  the  Senator  from  New 

-  Mexico  '  Mr.  Montoya)  ,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  [at  the  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  ANDERsoif  I ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jer^y  i Mr.  Case)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  <Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  ( Mr.  Jackson  ) .  the 
Senator  from!  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  f^om  California  (Mr.  Mxtr- 
PHY).  the  Setiator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens  ^  tha  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tydincs),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Yoitng),  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  163,  to 
supplement  tl^  joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970  in  crder  to  provide  for  carry- 
ing out  programs  and  projects,  and  for 
payments  to  State  educational  agencies 
and  local  educational  agencies,  institu- 
tions of  highei  education,  and  other  ed- 
ucational agencies  and  organizations, 
based  upon  appropriation  levels  as  pro- 
vided in  H.R.r  13111  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  July  31,  1969, 
and  entitled  "lAn  act  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  departments  of  Labor,  aind 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,!  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  197oJand  for  other  purposes". 

The  PRESIpENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  oJT  West  Virginia.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  resolution,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
be  removed  frim  the  list  of  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FURTHER  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R. 
13270.  THE  PAX  REFORM  BILL  IN 
BEHALF  Olf  SMALL  BUSINESS 

AMENDMENT     NO.     258 

Mr.  MANSHELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  I 
submit  an  amendment  which  he  intends 
to  propose  to  iJ.R.  13270,  the  tax  reform 


bill.  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  print- 
ed, and  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  reintroduction  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  made  necessary  by  the  technical- 
ities Involved  in  the  reconsideration  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  matter  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Spark- 
man's  statement  of  explanation  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  258)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Sparkman  is  as 
follows : 

Amendment  to  H.R.  13270  To  Preserve  In- 
vestment Tax  CREDrr  foe  Small  Business 
Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  President.  I  re-offer 
an  amendment  to  continue  the  7'"r  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  small  and  Independent 
business  firms,  and  ask  that  it  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  text  Is  Identical  to  Amendment  No.  71 
previously  proposed  to  H.R.  12290.  Reintro- 
duction is  necessary  at  this  time  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  13270  so  that  this  matter 
may  be  properly  before  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee during  current  consideration  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  tax  credit  as  a  part  of  the  Tax 
Reform  bill. 

Basically,  my  amendment  provides  that  the 
tax  credit  would  be  continued  for  small  firms, 
Individual  businesses,  and  farmers  up  to  a 
level  of  $150,000  of  Investment. 

There  would  be  a  limitation  to  a  single 
claim  for  a  group  of  afiUlated  corporations, 
and  an  allowance  for  companies  defined  as 
small  business  which  acquire,  beyond  the 
$150,000  level,  certifiable  air  and  water  pol- 
lution control  equipment,  crime  control  fa- 
cilities, and  improvements  required  by  Fed- 
eral health  and  safety  statutes  under  short- 
term  deadlines. 

My  arguments  for  continuation  of  the  tax 
credit  for  small  business  are  summarized  In 
the  remarlcs  of  June  12  ("The  Investment  Tax 
Credit — Its  Relation  To  The  Balance  Of  Pay- 
ments And  Small  Business:"  Congressional 
Record,  Page  15582),  July  14  (Introduction 
of  Amendment  ;S71;  Congressional  Record, 
Page  19395) .  and  July  31  (Remarks;  Oongres- 
sional  Record.  Page  21561 ) . 

Mr.  President,  the  financial  and  market 
power  of  large  corporations  comp)etlng  with 
new.  local  and  independent  business  are 
enormous  and  are  used. 

The  balance  of  U.S.  trade  has  become  In- 
creasingly precarious. 

Growth  capital  for  young  firms  Is  as  scarce 
and  expensive  as  I  have  ever  seen  it. 

Retaining  the  tax  credit  for  smAll  business 
Is  an  action  the  Senate  can  take,  which  would 
help  in  each  of  these  areas.  It  would  make 
small  businesses  more  competitive  and  dy- 
namic, and  therefore  a  greater  factor  in  both 
our  domestic  and  International  commerce. 

If  we  are  serious  about  wishing  to  make  It 
possible  for  new  firms  to  enter  an  industry, 
to  grow,  and  innovate  new  products  and  bet- 
ter services,  the  Confess  must  back  its 
philosophy  with  action  In  the  tax  field, 
among  others. 

Adoption  of  such  a  provision  would  be  a 
vote  of  confidence  for  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, and  against  corporate  giantism  which 
has  already  gone  so  far  in  this  country. 

I  hope  the  Finance  Committee  will  take 
up  this  amendment.  I  submit  that  the  recom- 
mended figures  are  not  magic  numbers.  I 
would  urge  and  welcome  serious  considera- 
tion of  any  changes  which  the  Committee  felt 
were  wise,  so  that  when  the  amendment  is 
later  called  up  on  the  fioor,  the  Senate  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Committee's  Judg- 
ment on  how  preserving  the  credit  for  small 


firms  can  be  balanced  realistically  with  the 
necessity  of  combating  infiatlon  and  the 
revenue  requirements  of  the  Treasury. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  TAX  REFORM 
BILL  IN  BEHALF  OF  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    2S9   AND    260 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible).  I  submit 
two  amendments  he  intends  to  propose  to 
H.R.  13270.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  amendments  be 
printed  and  that  they  be  appropriately 
referred. 

I  ask  also  that  the  statement  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  in  support  of 
these  amendments  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  259  and  260) 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Bible  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
Two   Tax   Reform   Amendments  op  Impoe- 

TANCE     to     the     NATION'S     SMALL     BUSINESS 
COMMUNTTT 

Today  I  am  submitting  two  amendments 
to  H.R.  13270,  the  proposed  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  It  is  appropriate  that  I  call 
attention  to  a  number  of  features  of  the 
pending  tax  reform  legislation  that  have  gen- 
erated concern  within  the  small  business 
community. 

It  bears  repetition  that  the  5  "4  million 
small  business  enterprises  are  the  backbone 
of  many  communities  and  the  Nation's  free 
enterprise  system.  They  are  a  major  factor 
in  employment,  growth  and  price  competi- 
tion. 

For  these  reasons,  it  has  been  the  de- 
clared objective  of  the  Congress  over  many 
years,  and  by  many  pieces  of  legislation;  to 
encourage  and  foster  the  development  of 
small  business.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  the 
Senate  moves  ahead  with  its  consideration 
of  the  far-reaching  tax  reform  legislation 
of  1969.  special  care  must  be  taken  to  be 
sure  that  the  national  policy  to  foster  and 
promote  small  enterprise  is  furthered  and 
not  undermined  by  actions  we  take  in  this 
tax  bill. 

There  has  been  an  outcry  in  favor  of  clos- 
ing what  are  generally — and  sometimes 
loosely — termed  "loopholes"  In  the  tax 
structure.  Stated  otherwise,  the  demand  Is 
for  a  restructuring  of  the  tax  laws  to  bring 
as  much  relief  as  possible  to  our  lower  and 
middle  income  taxpayers,  and  to  assure  that 
the  inevitable  tax  burden  is  fairly  shared  by 
all  taxpayers  throughout  the  nation.  I  ap- 
plaud this  objective,  and  I  look  forward  to 
advancing  it  by  Senate  action  or  the  tax  re- 
form bill,  H.R.  13270. 

My  first  amendment  relates  to  the  pro- 
posed repeal  of  the  7  %  investment  tax  credit. 
My  second  amendment  relates  to  section  401 
of  H.R.  13270  as  passed  by  the  House,  which 
deals  with  "Multiple  Corporations."  I  greatly 
appreciate  the  introduction  of  these  amend- 
ments on  my  behalf  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield). 

MULTIPLE    SURTAX    EXEMPTION    AMENDMENT 

I  Will  speak  to  the  second  amendment  first. 

As   explained    in    the    House   Committee's 

Report,  present  law  taxes  corporations  at  the 
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rate  of  23%  on  the  first  $25,000  of  taxable 
income  and  at  48%  on  taxable  income  in 
excess  of  $25,000.  The  lower  rate  Is  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  'surtax  exemption,"  and 
was  originally  adopted  In  1950  in  a  specific 
effort  to  benefit  smaU  business.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  reports,  however,  that 
contrary  to  the  original  intent  of  the  law 
large  corporations  have  been  able  to  gain 
considerable  tax  benefits  through  the  use  of 
large  numbers  of  affiliated  and  commonly 
controlled  corporations. 

Existing  law  seeks  to  curb  the  ability  of  a 
large  enterprise  to  split  up  its  operation  into 
smaller  corporate  units  In  order  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  multiple  surtax  exemptions  by 
providing  that  a  "controlled  group"  of  cor- 
porations Is  entitled  to  only  one  such  ex- 
emption. At  the  same  time,  however,  the  law 
provides  that  Instead  of  taking  the  single 
exemption,  a  controlled  group  may  elect  for 
each  of  Its  members  to  take  a  surtax  ex- 
emption If  each  member  corporation  pays 
an  additional  6%  tax  on  the  first  $25,000  of 
its  taxable  income. 

According  to  the  Committee,  this  election 
to  take  individual  exemptions  and  pay  the 
added  6%  is  generally  desirable  where  the 
group  has  a  combined  taxable  Income  of  $32,- 
500  or  more.  Evidently,  the  result  has  been 
that  some  very  prosperous  large  corporate 
enterprises  have  split  their  operations  into 
smaller  corporate  units  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  surtax  exemption.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  reports  that  in  too  many 
cases  groups  of  affiliated  corporations  are  ar- 
ranged so  that  most  of  them  have  less  than 
$25,000  of  income  with  the  result  that  almost 
all  of  the  income  of  what  Is  In  fact  a  large- 
scale  business  Is  claimed  to  be  taxable  at 
reduced  rates.  (22%  plus  6";^  or  28%  in  con- 
trast to  the  regular  corporate  surtax  rate  of 
48%). 

The  purpose  of  Section  401  of  the  House- 
passed  bin.  and  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment, will  be  to  combat  this  kind  of  tax 
avoidance.  The  surtax  exemption  was  de- 
signed to  help  small  business,  not  to  provide 
a  tax  shelter  for  large  corporate  enterprises. 
To  achieve  its  objective,  the  bill  provides 
that  a  group  of  corporations  under  common 
control  would  be  allowed  only  one  surtax 
exemption.  The  present  election  to  take  the 
exemption  and  pay  the  6  percent  penalty 
would  be  done  away  with.  Under  the 
House  version,  this  new  limitation  would 
be  phased  in  over  an  8-year  period,  and 
under  a  change  recently  announced  by 
the  Senate  Finance  (Committee  the  phase- 
in  would  be  accomplished  over  a  5-year 
period. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  little  question 
that  this  approach  to  the  problem  would  ef- 
fectively end  the  abuse  of  the  surtax  ex- 
emption by  big  business.  But  what  will  it  do 
to  small  businesses?  Here  we  have  a  tax  pro- 
vision that  was  originally  fashioned  to  help 
small  enterprise,  but  because  It  has  been 
abused  by  big  business  we  are  being  asked 
to  take  a  step  which  will  mean  its  virtual 
abandonment.  Somehow,  this  doesn't  seem 
right.  It  seems  to  run  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional p>ollcy  to  encourage  small  business. 
Voices  from  within  the  small  business  com- 
munity say  we  are  on  the  verge  of  throwing 
the  baby  out  with  the  wash  water. 

Certainly,  there  Is  cause  for  concern  over 
the  multiplication  of  corporations  where  the 
purpose  Is  to  avoid  a  fair  share  of  taxation. 
However,  there  are  a  number  of  perfectly 
valid  and  legitimate  reasons  why  bona  fide 
small  businessmen  throughout  the  country 
use  multiple  corporations.  They  do  It  to  limit 
their  liability — a  perfectly  proper  reason  for 
separate  incorporation.  They  do  it  to  provide 
incentives  to  employees.  The  establishment 
of  profit-sharing  arrangements  in  local  cor- 
porations encourages  efficient  management. 
They  do  it  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
State  law. 

Consider  a  small  family-owned  business  In 
a  multi-Jurlsdlctlonal  setting  such  as  exists 


here  In  the  Washington  area.  If  It  Is  to  keep 
peee  with  Its  market,  the  business  will  ordi- 
narily want  to  expand  into  the  neighbor- 
ing Jurisdictions  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
State  laws  differ.  State  taxation  differs.  There 
may  be  very  good  reasons — having  nothing 
to  do  with  any  effort  to  avoid  taxes — for  sepa- 
rately Incorporating  such  branch  operations. 
The  same  considerations  would  apply  to  any 
small  business  located  near  a  state  line,  in 
one  of  the  smaller  states,  and  in  other  multl- 
jurisdlctlonal  metropolitan  areas.  My  amend- 
ment would  protect  existing  and  future  in- 
dependent firms  m  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
this  small  business  provision. 

HISTORY    or   CONGRESSIONAL    CONCERN    IN    THIS 
AREA 

In  i>ast  years,  when  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Taxation  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Bustoess,  we  published  a 
report  summarizing  the  legitimate  use  of  a 
limited  number  of  multiple  surtax  exemp- 
tions. Senate  Report  397  of  August  15,  1963 
stated  at  page  7 : 

"Your  committee  strongly  supports  the 
proposal  to  restore  the  surtax  exemption  to 
small  business.  However,  any  measure  de- 
signed to  accomplish  this  should  take  Into 
account  the  fact  that  some  small  firms  use 
the  multlcorporate  form  of  organization  for 
sound  business  reasons.  Provisions  should  be 
made  to  permit  such  firms  to  enjoy  the  full 
benefit  of  the  surtax  exemption.  This  might 
be  accomplished  by  limiting  surtax  exemp- 
tions to  a  number  which  would  more  real- 
istically reflect  the  small  business  operating 
pattern.  Further,  the  limitation  should  not 
be  applicable  In  those  Instances  where  the 
multlcorporate  form  Is  required  by  law  or 
Government  regulation." 

By  way  of  further  history,  proposals  to 
eliminate  or  limit  the  number  of  surtax  ex- 
emptions were  before  the  Congress  during 
consideration  of  the  Revenue  Acts  of  1951 
and  1964.  In  1951,  the  Senate  rejected  the 
proposed  elimination  of  multiple  surtax  ex- 
emptions. The  Finance  Committee  reasoned 
that  to  do  so  "could  result  In  substantial 
Injury  to  many  businesses  whose  present 
corporate  organization  has  not  been  moti- 
vated by  tax  avoidance."  (Sen.  Rept.  No.  781. 
82nd  Cong.)  In  1963  the  Treasury  proposed 
that  corporate  groups  under  common  owner- 
ship be  limited  to  a  single  surtax  exemption. 
Again,  the  proposal  was  turned  down.  In  ex- 
plaining its  action,  the  House  Committee 
stated  its  belief  that  there  are  legitimate 
business  reasons  for  the  use  of  separate  cor- 
porations: that  such  corporations  should 
generally  be  recognized  as  separate  taxpay- 
ers; and  that  they  should  retain  the  benefit 
of  the  use  of  multiple  surtax  exemptions.  (H. 
Rept.  749,  88th  Cong.) 

I  suggest  that  this  history  of  (Congress' 
past  refusal  to  limit  multiple  surtax  exemp- 
tions Is  pertinent  to  the  Senate's  considera- 
tion of  the  present  legislation. 

In  testimony  before  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee again  last  month,  representatives  of  re- 
tall  merchants,  the  taxlcab  industry,  the  LP 
Gas  Industry  and  others — all  of  which  in- 
clude many  family-owned  and  other  legiti- 
mate small  business  firms — expressed  serious 
concern  over  the  proposed  virtual  elimina- 
tion of  the  surtax  exemption  for  bona  fide 
small  multi-corporate  business  ventures. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERS    A    REASONABLE    MIDDLE 
GROUND 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am  pro- 
posing at  this  time  would  constitute  a  simple 
modification  of  the  proposal  contained  in 
Section  401  of  H.R.  13270.  The  present  law 
allows  practically  vmllmlted  surtax  exemp- 
tions. The  House  bill  would  limit  the  members 
of  a  controlled  group  of  corporations  to  one 
single  exemption.  My  amendment  is  a  reason- 
able middle  ground,  reducing  the  number  of 
exemptions  to  not  more  than  five  ( 5 ) . 

My  thought  is  that  any  group  of  commonly 
controlled  corporations  would  be  entitled  to 
up  to  5  surtax  exemptions  and  could  allocate 


them  at  will.  As  I  have  said,  the  record  be- 
fore the  Finance  Conu  ilttee  indicates  that 
the  limitation  contained  In  the  House  blU 
win  have  a  severe  tax  impact  on  many  truly 
small  businesses.  It  would  end  tax  abuses 
by  large  corporations,  but  at  too  great  a 
cost  to  small  business.  It  raises  a  very  basic 
question  respecting  Its  compatibility  with 
our  smaU  business  policy. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  the  five  (5)  exemptions 
provided  in  this  amendment.  There  Is  no 
magic  In  the  number.  The  1964  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness recommended  a  "reasonable"  number. 
My  present  feeling  is  that  such  a  UmltaUon 
would  curb  the  tax  abuses  being  perpetrated 
by  some  big  businesses,  and  continue  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  benefits  for  small.  Independ- 
ent and  family  owned  enterprises  making 
legitimate  use  of  a  multi-corporate  business 
structure. 

INVESTMENT    TAX     CREDTT     AMENDMENT 

My  amendment  on  the  Investment  Tax 
Credit  has  two  basic  provisions:  The  first 
would  preserve  the  investment  tax  credit  up 
to  a  level  of  $25,000  of  investment:  the  sec- 
ond would  limit  the  credit  benefits  to  those 
businesses  earning  less  than  $1  million  a 
vear. 

This  measure  has  been  put  forward  on 
several  occasions  this  year.  It  was  originally 
placed  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee on  May  20.  1969.  It  was  brought  before 
the  Senate  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  12290 
on  July  18.  Re-introductlon  at  this  time  is 
necessary  because  the  fate  of  the  tax  credit 
will  be  finally  determined  as  part  of  the  Tax 
Reform  bill  now  being  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  facts  and  figures  supporting  a  small 
business  exemption  to  the  tax  credit  repeal 
are  set  forth  in  detail  in  my  testimony  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance 
in  support  of  the  earlier  proposals.  A  brief 
excerpt  from  my  floor  remarks  of  July  18 
summarizes  these  contentions: 

This  bill  is  vitally  needed  to  save  the 
small  business  community  of  this  country 
from  the  triple  credit  squeeze  which  I  de- 
scribed in  mv  remarks  of  June  25. 

In  the  private  money  markets  interest 
rates  are  at  record  levels  and  any  liquidity 
that  remains  is  rapidly  drying  up. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  busi- 
ness loan  programs  were  cut  back  58  Va  per- 
cent in  the  vears  ending  June  30,  1969,  be- 
low the  levels  authorized  by  the  Congress, 
and  requests  for  the  coming  year  are  at 
rockbottom. 

The  repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
would  thus  be  the  third  pressure  to  faU 
upon  small  firms  this  year. 

The  tax  credit  is  particularly  Important, 
because  we  know  that  small  business  relies 
on  Its  internally  retained  earnings  for  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  its  growth  capital.  The 
credit  mechanism  thus  allows  these  firms 
to  keep  more  of  the  money  which  they  have 
already  earned.  That  makes  them  less  de- 
pendent on  outside  sources  of  capital  for 
which  they  must  compete  with  the  giant 
national  corporations. 

The  present  credit  squeeze  has  meant  that 
increasing  burdens  are  being  pned  on  the 
back  of  small  and  Independent  businessmen 
this  year:  I  just  do  not  know  how  long 
they  can  continue  to  take  this  kind  of  a 
beating. 

CAN  ESTABLISH  CREDITABLE  RECORD 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance will  grasp  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending needed  assistance  to  the  Nation's 
small  business  community  by  a  sensitive  de- 
cision favoring  a  small  business  exemption 
of  the  type  offered  by  myself.  Senator 
Sparkman,  Senator  McGovern,  and  other 
Members  of  this  body.  To  do  so  would  estab- 
lish a  sound  record  of  concern  on  these 
questions,  which  are  so  Important  to  so 
many  Individual  businessmen,  farmers,  and 
owners  of  small  corporations. 

I  believe  these  points  made  over  the  years 
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and  reinforced  by  current  teatlmony  warrant 
very  careful  contf deration.  The  need  to  sup- 
port and  encourage  small  buslneM  bas  not 
dlmlnlabed  over  tbe  years.  If  anything.  It  is 
greater  than  evef.  I  daresay  we  all  want  tax 
reform,  but  In  an  attempt  to  reform  tax 
abuses  by  big  bttslness  we  ought  to  be  ex- 
tremely careful  to  avoid  undermining  our 
support  of  amali  business. 

Mr.  President,  |he  two  amendments  offered 
today  are  to  help  focus  attention  on  tbe 
problems  of  small  business  during  our  delib- 
erations on  the  tax  bill  both  In  tbe  commit- 
tee and  here  on  |he  floor  of  the  Senate  after 
tbe  bill  Is  reported.  I  am  well  and  gratefully 
aware  of  the  brofKl  sympathy  all  of  my  col- 
leagues have  for  the  problems  of  the  small 
Independent  bustneesman. 

Other  Senators  have  made  proposals  for 
changes  in  the  tax  bill  to  accommodate  the 
special  needs  of  these  businesses.  Other  pro- 
posals will  be  forthcoming.  All  are  welcome. 
I  think  there  is  no  better  time  to  be  watchful 
of  small  business  Interests  than  during  the 
consideration  of  this  historic  tax  legislation. 
The  subjects  addt^ssed  by  these  rwo  amend- 
ments are  significant  to  small  business,  to 
our  economy,  an<|  to  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. I  commend!  them  to  each  of  my  col- 
leagues for  thoui;htful  consideration. 


Nevertheless,  because  of  the  Importance 
of  this  legislation,  I  hope  that  all  Inter- 
ested citizens  and  organizations  will  take 
this  opportunity  to  submit  their  views  to 
the  subcommittee. 


NOTK^  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  2846— 
-  THE- -DEVELOPMENTAL   DISABILI- 
TIES    SERVICES    AND    FACILmES 
CONSTRUCTflON  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Health.  Senator  Yarbor- 
ouGH,  and  myself  that  on  November  10 
and  11,  1969,  the  subcommittee  will  hold 
public  hearings:  on  S.  2846,  the  "Devel- 
opment Disabilities  Services  and  Facili- 
ties Constructic^  Act  of  1969."  That  bill, 
which  I  introduced  in  August  and  which 
is  cosponsored  fcy  Senators  Yarborottgh, 
Nelson,  Eagleton,  Cranston,  and  Javits, 
is  designed  to  provide  a  substantial  new 
program  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  the  mentally  retarded  and  other  per- 
sons afUcted  bjf  developmental  disabili- 
ties. In  the  course  of  the  coming  hear- 
ings, we  will  riceive  testimony  from  a 
number  of  public  oflBcials,  private  citi- 
zens, and  representatives  of  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  familiar  with  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  retarded. 

We  know  thalt  the  scope  and  level  of 
fimding  of  our  ^urrent  programs  are  far 
too  narrow  to  mieet  the  demand  for  serv- 
ices and  facilities  for  the  retarded  in  all 
parts  of  the  Nation.  I  believe  that  the 
hearings  will  hfelp  us  chart  the  course 
toward  a  more  ejffective  Federal  program 
for  the  future,    i 

On  Monday.  |  November  10,  the  first 
witnesses  at  th^  hearings  will  be  repre- 
sentatives of  tht  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  who  will  testify 
on  the  status  of  our  current  Federal  pro- 
grams for  the  iretarded,  and  will  pre- 
sent the  administration's  recommenda- 
tions with  respqct  to  the  pending  legis- 
lation. On  Tue^ay,  November  11,  the 
first  witnesses  ^ill  be  representatives  of 
the  National  Msociation  for  Retarded 
Children.  Early  next  week,  I  intend  to 
announce  a  complete  list  of  witnesses  for 
the  hearings. 

Because  of  th^  wide  interest  generated 
in  the  pending  liegislation,  it  may  not  be 
possible  for  all  of  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  to  appear  in  person 
to    testify    before    the    subcommittee. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
ON  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS  AND  PRO- 
TECTION (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-188) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  on  consumer  afTairs 
and  protection.  The  Parliamentarian  has 
advised  the  Chair  that  this  message  will 
touch  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  at  least 
four  standing  committees  of  the  Senate. 

Without  objection,  the  message  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  without  having 
been  read,  and  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
Judiciary,  Commerce,  and  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Consumerism — Upton  Sinclair  and 
Rachel  Carson  would  be  glad  to  know — 
is  a  healthy  development  that  is  here  to 
stay. 

That  does  not  mean  that  caveat 
emptor — "let  the  buyer  beware"  has 
been  replaced  by  an  equally  harsh 
caveat  venditor — "let  the  seller  beware". 
Nor  does  it  mean  that  government  should 
guide  or  dominate  individual  purchasing 
decisions. 

Consumerism  in  the  America  of  the 
70s  means  that  we  have  adopted  the  con- 
cept of  "buyer's  rights." 

I  believe  that  the  buyer  in  America  to- 
day has  the  right  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice  among  products  and  services. 

The  buyer  has  the  right  to  accurate 
information  on  which  to  make  his  free 
choice. 

The  buyer  has  the  right  to  expect  that 
his  health  and  safety  is  taken  into  ac- 
count by  those  who  seek  his  patronage. 

The  buyer  has  the  right  to  register  his 
dissatisfaction,  and  have  his  complaint 
heard  and  weighed,  when  his  interests 
are  badly  served. 

This  "Buyer's  BiU  of  Rights"  wiU  help 
provide  greater  personal  freedom  for  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  better  business  for 
everyone  engaged  in  trade. 

The  program  I  am  outlining  today  rep- 
resents the  most  significant  set  of  Presi- 
dential recommendations  concerning 
consumer  interests  in  our  history.  Specif- 
ically, I  propose: 

— A  new  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  with 
new  legislative  standing,  an  expanded 
budget,  and  greater  responsibilities.  This 
will  give  every  American  consumer  a  per- 
manent voice  in  the  White  House. 

— A  new  Division  of  Consumer  Protec- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  act 
as  a  consumer  advocate  before  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings and  in  government  councils. 

— A  new  consumer  protection  law 
which  would  be  enforced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  United  States  Attor- 
neys across  the  land.  Such  a  law  would 
also  better  enable  consumers  either  as 
individuals  or  as  a  class  to  go  into  court 
to  obtain  redress  for  the  damages  they 
suffer. 


— Expanded  powers  for  a  revitalized 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  enable  it 
to  protect  consiuners  promptly  and  effec- 
tively. 

— A  newly  activated  National  Commis- 
sion on  Consumer  Finance  to  investi- 
gate and  report  on  the  state  of  consumer 
credit. 

— Expanded  consumer  education  ac- 
tivities, including  government  review  of 
product-testing  processes,  a  new  Con- 
sumer Bulletin,  and  the  release  of  cer- 
tain government  Information  regarding 
consumer  products. 

— Stronger  efforts  in  the  field  of  food 
and  drug  safety,  including  a  thorough 
re-examination  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  a  review  of  the  prod- 
ucts on  the  "generally  regarded  as  safe" 
list. 

— Other  reforms,  including  an  expan- 
sion of  consumer  activities  in  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  greater 
efforts  to  encourage  the  strengthening 
of  state  and  local  programs. 

To  their  credit,  producers  and  sellers 
have  generally  become  far  more  respon- 
sible with  the  passing  years,  but  even  the 
limited  abuses  which  occur  now  have 
greater  impact.  Products  themselves  are 
more  complicated;  there  is  more  about 
them  that  can  go  wrong  and  less  about 
them  that  can  be  readily  understood  by 
laymen.  Mass  production  and  mass  dis- 
tribution systems  mean  that  a  small 
error  can  have  a  wide  effect;  the  care- 
lessness of  one  producer  can  bring  harm 
or  disappointment  to  many.  Moreover, 
the  responsibility  for  a  particular  prob- 
lem is  far  more  difficult  to  trace  than 
was  once  the  case,  and  even  when  re- 
sponsibility for  an  error  can  be  assigned, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  lodge  an  effective 
complaint  against  it 

All  too  often,  the  real  advantages  of 
mass  production  are  accompanied  by 
customer  alienation;  many  an  average 
buyer  is  intimidated  by  seemingly  mon- 
olithic organizations,  and  frequently 
comes  to  feel  alone  and  helpless  in  what 
he  regards  as  a  cruelly  impersonal  mar- 
ketplace. In  addition,  many  of  the  gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  help  the  consumer 
are  still  geared  to  the  problems  of  past 
decades;  when  it  is  able  to  act  at  all, 
goverrunent  too  often  acts  too  slowly. 

Fortunately,  most  businessmen  in  re- 
cent years  have  recognized  that  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  over  a  long  period 
of  time  is  an  important  ingredient  for 
their  own  success  and  have  themselves 
made  important  voluntary  progress  in 
consumer  protection.  At  the  same  time, 
buyers  are  making  theii  voices  heard 
more  often,  as  individuals  and  through 
consumer  organizations.  These  trends 
are  to  be  encouraged  and  our  govern- 
mental programs  must  emphasize  their 
value.  Government  consumer  programs, 
in  fact,  are  a  complement  to  these  vol- 
untary efforts.  They  are  designed  to  help 
honest  and  conscientious  businessmen  by 
discouraging  their  dishonest  or  careless 
competitors. 

NEW  omcE  or  consttmer  aftaibs 

One  of  the  central  roles  In  present 
government  efforts  in  the  consumer 
rights  field  is  performed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Assistant  for  Consumer 
Affairs  and  those  who  work  with  her. 
This  position  has  been  created  by  Presi- 
dential order   rather  than  by  statute. 
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however,  and  it  is  neither  as  visible  nor 
as  effective  as  it  should  be.  It  Is  impor- 
tant that  both  the  prestige  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  office  be  strengthened. 
I  am  therefore  asking  the  Congress  to 
establish  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  a  new  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs  to  play  a  leading  role  in  the  cru- 
sade for  consumer  justice.  This  Office  and 
its  director  vrould  have  central  respon- 
sibility for  coordinating  aU  Federal  ac- 
tivities in  the  consumer  protection  field, 
helping  to  establish  priorities,  to  resolve 
conflicts,  to  initiate  research,  and  to  rec- 
ommend improvements  in  a  wide  range 
of  Government  programs.  The  Office 
would  advise  the  President  on  consumer 
matters  and  would  alert  other  govern- 
ment officials  to  the  potential  impact  of 
their  decisions  on  the  consumers'  inter- 
ests. It  would  receive  complaints  from 
individual  consumers  and  refer  them  to 
appropriate  agencies  or  to  the  businesses 
concerned. 

The  new  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
would  not  work  solely  within  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government,  how- 
ever; it  would  continue  to  carry  out  other 
assignments  which  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs 
now  performs.  For  example,  when  called 
upon,  it  would  assist  in  the  legislative 
process,  testifying  at  Congressional  hear- 
ings, and  consulting  with  Individual  Con- 
gressmen. It  would  aid  schools  and  media 
in  educating   the   public   in   consumer 
skills.  The  new  Office  will  continue  the 
constructive  interchange  of  information 
which  the  Special  Assistant  has  estab- 
lished  with  businesses   and  industries, 
and  carry  forward  its  assistance  to  State 
and  local  consumer  protection  programs. 
As  I  will  explain  in  greater  detail  later 
in  this  message,  I  am  also  asking  the 
Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs 
to  vmdertake   specific   surveillance   re- 
sponsibilities   in   the   area   of    product 
safety,  to  review  the  government's  policy 
concerning  the  release  of  its  own  in- 
formation on  consumer  products,  and  to 
publish  a  new  Consumer  Bulletin  on  a 
regular  basis.  When  the  new  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  is  established,  it  would 
take  over  these  and  related  duties. 

A  new  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
would  be  a  focal  point  for  a  wide  variety 
of  government  efforts  to  aid  people  who 
buy.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  grant  it  the 
legislative  standing  and  the  added  re- 
sources necessary  to  do  this  work  effec- 
tively. 

A    DIVISION    OF    CONSUMER    PROTECTION     AND     A 
NEW    CONSUMER    PROTECTION    LAW 

A  second  important  structural  reform 
which  I  am  recommending  is  the  estab- 
lishment by  statute  of  a  new  Consumer 
Protection  Division  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  This  Division  would  be  headed 
by  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  and 
would  be  staffed  by  lawyers  and  econo- 
mists. It  would  be  adequately  financed 
and  given  appropriate  investigative 
power  so  that  it  could  effectively  ascer- 
tain consumer  needs  and  advance  con- 
sumer causes.  The  hecui  of  the  new 
Division  would  act,  in  effect,  as  the  con- 
sumers' lawyer  representing  the  con- 
sumer interest  before  Federal  agencies, 
in  judicial  proceedings  and  in  govern- 
ment councils. 

I  also  prtHJOse  that  Congress  arm  this 
new  Consumer  Protection  Division  with 


a  new  law — one  which  would  prohibit  a 
broad,  but  clearly  defined,  rsuige  of  frauds 
and  deceptions.  The  legislation  I  will  pro- 
pose will  be  of  sufficient  scope  to  provide 
substantial  protection  to  consumers  and 
of  sufficient  specificity  to  give  the  neces- 
sary advance  notice  to  businessmen  of  the 
activities  to  be  considered  Illegal. 

The  role  of  the  new  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Consumer  Protection  would 
be  similar  to  that  of  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  who  heads  the  Antitrust 
Division  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Just  as  the  Antitrust  Division  enforces 
the  antitrust  laws  and  intervenes  in  v«u1- 
ous  governmental  proceedings  to  pre- 
serve competition,  so  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Division  would  enforce  consumer 
rights  and  Intervene  in  agency  proceed- 
ings to  protect  the  consumer.  In  en- 
forcing these  rights,  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  for  Consumer  Protection 
would  also  have  the  assistance  of  United 
States  Attorneys  throughout  the  country. 
Their  power  to  take  quick  and  effective 
action  imder  the  new  statute  would  be 
particularly  important  for  protecting 
low-income  families  who  are  frequently 
victimized  by  fraudulent  and  deceptive 
practices. 

Effective  representation  of  the  con- 
sumer does  not  require  the  creation  of  a 
new  Federal  department  or  independent 
agency,  but  it  does  require  that  an  ap- 
propriate arm  of  the  Government  be 
given  the  tools  to  do  an  effective  job.  In 
the  past  a  lone  Justice  Department 
lawyer — the  Consumer  Counsel — has  at- 
tempted to  carry  out  a  portion  of  this 
task.  Our  proposal  asks  that  the  new 
Division  of  Consumer  Protection  be  ade- 
quately staffed  and  independently 
funded,  as  is  the  Antitrust  Division,  so 
that  it  can  vigorously  represent  the  in- 
terests of  the  consumer  and  enforce  the 
newly  proposed  legislation. 

The  new  Assistant  Attorney  General 
and  his  Division  would,  of  course,  work 
closely  with  the  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 


CONSUMERS     IN     THE     FEDERAL     COURTS — INDI- 
VIDUAL AND  CLASS  SUITS 

Present  Federal  law  gives  private  citi- 
zens no  standing  to  sue  for  fraudulent  or 
deceptive  practices  and  State  laws  are 
often  not  adequate  to  their  problems. 
Even  if  private  citizens  could  sue,  the 
damage  suffered  by  any  one  consumer 
would  not  ordinarily  be  great  enough  to 
warrant  costly,  individual  litigation.  One 
would  probably  not  go  through  a  lengthy 
court  proceeding,  for  example,  merely  to 
recover  the  cost  of  a  household  appli- 
ance. 

To  correct  this  situation,  I  will  recom- 
mend legislation  to  give  private  citizens 
the  rights  to  bring  action  In  a  Federal 
court  to  recover  damages,  upon  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  a  Government  suit 
under  the  new  consumer  protection  law. 

This  measure  will,  for  the  first  time, 
give  consumers  access  to  the  Federal 
courts  for  violation  of  a  federal  law  con- 
cerning fraudulent  and  deceptive  prac- 
tices, without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy.  Under  Federal  court  rules, 
consumers  would  have  the  right  to  sue 
as  a  class  and  not  only  as  individuals. 
In  other  words,  a  group  of  people  could 


come  into  court  together  if  they  could 
show  that  the  act  in  question  affected  all 
of  them.  This  is  a  significant  considera- 
tion, for  It  would  allow  a  number  of  citi- 
zens to  divide  among  themselves  the  high 
costs  of  bringing  a  lawsuit.  Although 
each  person's  individual  damage  might 
be  small,  the  cumulative  effect  of  a  class 
complaint  could  be  significant  and  in 
some  circiunstances  could  provide  a  sig- 
nificant deterrent  to  expensive  fraud  or 
deception.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact 
that  private  action  must  follow  in  the 
wake  of  a  successful  government  action 
will  prevent  harassment  of  legitimate 
businessmen  by  unlimited  nuisance  law 
suits. 

THE   FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

The  problems  of  the  American  con- 
sumer first  became  a  central  matter  of 
Federal  concern  in  the  late  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  early  years 
of  the  twentieth.  One  of  the  important 
elements  in  the  Government's  response 
at  that  time  was  the  establishment  in 
1914  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
an  independent  body  which  was  designed 
to  play  a  leading  role  in  the  fight  against 
unfair  and  deceptive  trade  practices. 
While  new  legislation  has  given  the  FTC 
additional  and  more  specific  duties,  there 
has  been  increasing  public  concern  over 
the  Commission's  ability  to  meet  all  of 
its  many  responsibilities.  I  believe  the 
time  hsis  now  come  for  the  reactivation 
and  revltalization  of  the  PTC 

The  chairman-designate  of  the  PTC 
has  assured  me  that  he  intends  to  initi- 
ate a  new  era  of  vigorous  action  as  soon 
as  he  is  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and 
takes  office.  A  report  prepared  at  my 
request  by  a  commission  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  should  help  consider- 
ably in  this  effort,  for  it  presents  a  val- 
uable description  of  the  problems  which 
face  the  FTC  and  the  ways  in  which 
they  can  be  remedied.  I  urge  the  FTC 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  these 
recommendations.  I  have  also  asked  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  help  with  the 
revltalization  process  by  supervising  an 
even  more  detailed  management  study  of 
this  commission. 

I  am  particularly  hopeful  that  a  num- 
ber of  specific  improvements  in  the  PTC 
can  be  quickly  accomplished.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Commission  should  imme- 
diately begin  to  process  its  business  more 
rapidly  so  that  it  can  reduce  its  unac- 
ceptably  large  backlog  of  cases.  I  also 
believe  that  it  should  seek  out  new  in- 
formation on  consumer  problems  through 
more  energetic  field  investigations,  rather 
than  waiting  for  complaints  to  come  in 
through  its  mailrooms  or  from  other 
government    agencies.    This    initiative 
could  begin  with  pilot  field  projects  in  a 
limited  number  of  cities,  as  the  ABA 
task  force  has  suggested.  Whatever  the 
strategy.  I  would  hope  that  it  could  be 
accomplished  through  a  more  efficient 
use  of  existing  personnel  and  finances; 
if  that  proves  impossible,  added  funds 
should  later  be   appropriated   for  this 
purpose. 

Administrative  reforms  will  provide 
only  part  of  the  answer,  however.  I  be- 
lieve the  Commission  should  also  con- 
sider the  extent  to  which  Section  5  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
broadly  interpreted,  may  be  used  more 
effectively  to  cope  with  contemporary 
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consximer  problems.  This  is  the  section 


Conunission  its  leglsla- 
move  against  unfair  or 
deceptive  practtces.  The  language  of 
this  section  might  well  provide  an  ap- 
propriate instrilment  for  policing  more 
effectively  some  of  the  more  prevalent 
abuses  describe^  by  the  ABA  task  force 
study. 

Even  if  the  Commission  does  apply 
Section  5  more  broadly,  however,  there 
remains  a  question  about  its  jurisdiction 
which  the  Congress  should  promptly  re- 
solve. Past  FTC  enforcement  activities 
have  been  inhibited  by  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  som*  twenty-flve  years  ago, 
holding  that  activities  "affecting"  inter- 
state commerce  were  not  subject  to  PTC 
jurisdiction  since  the  language  of  the  law 
was  limited  to  activities  "in"  interstate 
commerce.  This!  means  that  there  is  a 
doubt  at  present  concerning  the  FTC's 
ability  to  consider  many  unfair  and  de- 
ceptive practice^  which  have  a  nation- 
wide impact  but  are  local  in  terms  of 
their  actual  operation. 

I  am  therefore)  recommending  that  the 
Congr^Sfi  amend  jSection  5  so  as  to  permit 
the  FTC  to  take;  action  concerning  con- 
sumer abuses  which  "affect"  interstate 
commerce,  as  Wll  as  those  which  are 
technically  "in"  interstate  commerce. 
This  amendment  would  make  It  clear 
that  the  PTC  ^&s  a  jurisdiction  con- 
sistent with  thatjof  several  other  Federal 
agencies  and  co^mnissions.  The  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  clarify  FTC  ju- 
risdiction over  causes  which  have  true  na- 
tional signiflcanie;  it  should  not  be  in- 
terpreted in  a  way  which  burdens  the 
Commission  with  a  large  number  of  cases 
which  are  of  onlj  local  importance. 

One  of  the  moat  important  obstacles  to 
the  present  effectiveness  of  the  FTC  is  its 
inability  to  seeki  an  injunction  against 
an  unfair  or  deceptive  business  practice. 
The  result  of  this  inability  is  an  unac- 
ceptable delay  bdtween  the  time  a  harm- 
ful practice  is  diicovered  and  the  time  it 
is  ended.  Oftenj;wo  years  will  pass  be- 
tween the  time  the  FTC  agrees  to  hetir  a 
complaint  and  the  time  it  issues  its  final 
order  and  anothjer  two  years  may  pass 
while  the  order  i^  reviewed  by  the  courts. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  rem- 
edy this  situatioti  by  giving  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Conimission  the  power  to 
seek  and  obtain  from  the  Federal  courts 
a  preliminary  injunction  against  con- 
sumer practices  ^hich  are  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive. The  jujiicial  process  includes 
safeguards  which  will  assure  that  this 
authority  is  fairly  used.  Courts  will  re- 
tain their  usual  Fdiscretion  to  grant  or 
deny  an  injunction  in  the  light  of  all  the 
consequences  foi!  both  the  accused  and 
the  plaintiff.  Panties  will,  of  course,  re- 
tain their  right  to  a  fair  hearing  before 
any  injunction  is  issued. 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON   CONSUMER  FINANCE 

The  buying  public  and  businessmen 
alike  have  beer^  concerned  in  recent 
years  about  the  growth  of  consumer 
credit.  Twenty-flve  years  ago  the  total 
consumer  credit  outstanding  was  only 
5.7  billion  dollars;  today  it  is  110  billion 
dollars.  The  arrai  igements  by  which  that 
credit  is  provideti  are  subject  to  govern- 
ment supervision  and  regulations,  an  as- 
signment which  Has  recently  become  in- 
creasingly complex  and  difficult.  For  this 


reason  a  National  Commission  on  Con- 
sumer Finance  was  established  by  law 
in  1968.  It  was  instructed  to  review  the 
adequacy  and  the  cost  of  consumer 
credit  and  to  consider  the  effectiveness 
with  which  the  public  is  protected 
against  unfair  credit  practices. 

The  National  Commission  on  Con- 
sumer Finance  should  begin  its  impor- 
tant work  immediately.  I  will  therefore 
announce  shortly  the  names  of  three 
new  members  of  the  Commission,  includ- 
ing a  new  chairman,-  suid  I  will  ask  the 
Congress  for  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion to  finance  the  Commission's  inves- 
tigations during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
I  look  forward  to  receiving  the  report 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Con- 
sumer Finance  in  January  of  1971. 

CONST7MER     EDtTCATION INFORMATION     ON 

PRODUCT   TESTING 

No  matter  how  alert  and  resourceful 
a  purchaser  may  be,  he  is  relatively 
helpless  unless  he  has  adequate,  trust- 
worthy information  about  the  product 
he  is  considering  and  knows  what  to 
make  of  tJiat  information.  The  fullest 
product  description  is  useless  if  a  con- 
sumer lacks  the  understanding  or  the 
will  to  utilize  it. 

This  Administration  believes  that  con- 
sumer education  programs  should  be  ex- 
panded. Our  study  of  existing  consumer 
education  efforts  in  both  the  public 
schools  and  in  adult  education  programs 
has  been  funded  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  will  report  its  results  in  the 
near  future. 

The  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Consumer  Affairs  is  focusing  many 
of  the  resources  of  her  office  on  educa- 
tional projects.  One  new  project  which 
I  am  asking  that  office  to  undertake  is 
the  preparation  and  publication,  on  a 
regular  basis,  of  a  new  Consumer  Bulle- 
tin. This  publication  will  contain  a  se- 
lection of  items  which  are  of  concern 
to  consumers  and  which  now  appear  in 
the  daily  government  journal.  The  Fed- 
eral Register.  The  material  it  presents, 
which  will  include  notices  of  hearings, 
proposed  and  final  rules  and  orders,  and 
other  useful  information,  wUl  be  trans- 
lated from  its  technical  form  into  lan- 
guage which  is  readily  understandable 
by  the  layman. 

The  Government  can  help  citizens  do  a 
better  job  of  product  evaluation  in  other 
ways  as  well.  First,  I  recommend  that 
Congress  authorize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  review  the  standards  for  evalu- 
ation which  are  used  by  private  testing 
laboratories  and  to  publish  its  findings 
as  to  their  adequacy,  working  through 
appropriate  scientific  agencies  such  as 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Lab- 
oratories presently  issue  quality  endorse- 
ments, of  one  kind  or  another,  for  a 
wide  variety  of  products.  Some  of  these 
endorsements  have  meaning,  but  others 
do  not.  It  would  be  most  helpful,  I  be- 
lieve, if  the  testing  procedures  on  which 
these  endorsements  were  based  were 
evaluated  by  Government  experts. 
Manufacturers  whose  products  had  been 
tested  under  Government-evaluated 
testing  standards  would  be  allowed  to 
advertise  the  fact.  If  no  testing  standard 
existed  or  if  the  standard  in  use  was 
found  to  be  inadequate,  then  the  appro- 
priate agency  would  be  authorized  to 
develop  a  new  one. 


Secondly,  I  propose  that  we  help  the 
consumer  by  sharing  with  him  some  of 
the  knowledge  which  the  Government 
has  accumulated  in  the  process  of  pur- 
chasing consumer  items  for  its  own  use. 
Government  agencies,  such  as  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  have  developed 
their  own  extensive  procedures  for  eval- 
uating the  products  they  buy — products 
which  range  from  light  bulbs  and  deter- 
gents to  tires  and  electric  drills.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  process,  they  have  developed 
considerable  purchasing  expertise;  in 
short,  they  know  what  to  look  for  when 
they  are  buying  a  given  product.  They 
know,  for  example,  what  general  types  of 
paint  are  appropriate  for  certain  sur- 
faces; they  know  what  "checkpoints"  to 
examine  when  a  piece  of  machinery  is  be- 
ing purchased.  The  release  of  such  in- 
formation could  help  all  of  our  people 
become  more  skillful  consumers.  I  am 
therefore  asking  my  Special  Assistant 
for  Consumer  Affairs  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram for  disseminating  general  infor- 
mation of  this  sort  and  to  carry  on  fur- 
ther studies  as  to  how  the  skill  and 
knowledge  of  Government  purchasers 
can  be  shared  with  the  public  in  a  fair 
and  useful  manner. 

FOOD    AND    DRUGS 

The  surveillance  responsibilities  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  extend 
not  only  to  food  and  drugs  themselves, 
but  also  to  cosmetics,  therapeutic  de- 
vices, and  other  products.  Both  the  struc- 
ture and  the  procedures  of  the  FDA  must 
be  fully  adequate  to  this  sizable  and 
sensitive  asslgrmient,  which  is  why  this 
Administration  has  made  the  FDA  the 
subject  of  intensive  study. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  undertake  a 
thorough  reexamination  of  the  FDA, 
and  I  expect  that  this  review  will  soon 
produce  a  number  of  important  reforms 
in  the  agency's  operations.  This  study  is 
taking  up  several  central  questions: 
What  further  financial  and  personnel 
resources  does  the  FDA  require?  Are 
laboratory  findings  communicated  as 
promptly  and  fully  as  is  desirable  to  high 
Administration  officials  and  to  the  pub- 
lic? What  should  be  the  relationship  of 
the  FDA  to  other  scientific  arms  in  the 
government?  What  methods  can  bring 
the  greatest  possible  talent  to  bear  on 
the  critical  questions  the  PDA  considers? 

There  are  a  number  of  actions  relating 
to  FDA  concerns  which  should  be  taken 
promptly,  even  while  our  study  of  that 
institution  continues.  For  example,  I 
have  already  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  initi- 
ate a  full  review  of  food  additives.  This 
investigation  should  move  as  fast  as 
our  resources  p>ermit,  reexamining  the 
safety  of  substances  which  are  now  de- 
scribed by  the  phrase,  "generally  recog- 
nized as  safe"  (GRAS) .  Recent  findings 
concerning  the  effects  of  cyclamate 
sweeteners  on  rats  underscore  the  im- 
portance of  continued  vigilance  in  this 
field.  The  major  suppliers  and  users  of 
cyclamates  have  shown  a  sense  of  public 
responsibility  during  the  recent  difficul- 
ties and  I  am  confident  that  such  co- 
operation from  industry  will  continue  to 
facilitate  this  investigation. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  Congress 


take  action  which  would  make  possible, 
for  the  first  time,  the  rapid  identification 
of  drugs  and  drug  containers  in  a  time 
of  personal  emergency.  When  overdosage 
or  accidental  ingestion  of  a  drug  pres- 
ently occurs,  a  physician  is  often  imable 
to  identify  that  drug  without  elaborate 
laboratory  analysis.  Many  manufac- 
turers are  already  working  to  remedy  this 
problem  on  a  voluntary  basis  by  imprint- 
ing an  identification  number  on  every 
drug  capsule  and  container  they  pro- 
duce. As  many  in  the  industry  have 
urged,  this  simple  process  should  now  be 
required  of  all  drug  producers,  provided 
they  are  given  suitable  time  to  adjust 
their  production  machinery. 

Another  important  medical  safety 
problem  concerns  medical  devices — 
equipment  ranging  from  contact  lenses 
and  hearing  aids  to  artificial  valves  which 
are  implanted  in  the  Dody.  Certain  mini- 
mum standards  should  be  established  for 
such  devices;  the  government  should  be 
given  additional  authority  to  require  pre- 
marketing clearance  in  certain  cases.  The 
scope  and  nature  of  any  legislation  in 
this  area  must  be  carefully  considered, 
and  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  undertaking  a  thor- 
ough study  of  medical  device  regulation. 
I  will  receive  the  results  of  that  study 
early  in  1970. 

OTHER   PROPOSALS 
THE    OFFICE    OF    ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY 

The  problems  which  all  American  con- 
sumers encounter  are  experienced  with 
particular  intensity  by  the  poor.  With 
little  purchasing  experience  to  rely  upon 
and  no  money  to  waste,  poorer  citizens 
are  the  most  frequent  and  most  tragic 
victims  of  commercial  malpractices.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  there- 
fore establishing  its  own  Division  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  to  help  focus  and  improve 
its  already  extensive  consumer  activities 
for  poorer  Americans.  The  nationwide 
network  of  Community  Action  Agencies 
can  be  one  instrument  for  extending  con- 
sumer education  into  this  area. 

HELPING     THE     STATES     AND     LOCALITIES 

An  important  segment  of  consumer 
abuses  can  be  handled  most  effectively 
at  the  state  and  local  level,  we  beheve 
provided  that  each  state  has  a  strong 
consumer  protection  statute  and  an  ef- 
fective mechanism  for  enforcing  it.  Sev- 
eral States  set  examples  for  the  Federal 
government  in  this  field:  every  State 
should  be  encouraged  to  explore  the  need 
for  an  adequately  financed  Division  of 
Consumer  Protection  as  a  part  of  its 
State  Attorney  General's  office.  Both  the 
Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Conunission  can 
do  much  to  help  States  and  localities  to 
improve  their  consumer  protection  ac- 
tivities. The  codification  of  state  con- 
sumer protection  laws  which  the  Special 
Assistant  is  now  conducting  promises  to 
be  a  useful  part  of  the  States  in  this 
effort. 

GUARANTEES     AND     WARRANTIES 

Consumers  are  properly  concerned 
about  the  adequaxiy  of  guarantees  and 
warranties  on  the  goods  they  buy.  On 
January  8,  1969,  a  task  force  recom- 
mended that  the  household  appliance  in- 


dustry disclose  more  fully  the  terms  of 
the  warranties  it  provides.  It  recom- 
mended that  if,  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
volimtary  progress  had  not  occurred, 
then  legislative  action  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  industry's  re- 
cent progress,  I  am  today  reactivating 
that  task  force.  It  will  be  chaired  by  my 
Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs 
and  will  include  representatives  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors. 
I  am  asking  the  task  force  to  make  its 
report  by  the  end  of  this  year  and  to  com- 
ment on  the  need  for  guarantee  and  war- 
ranty legislation  in  the  household  ap- 
pliance industries  and  in  other  fields. 

PRODUCT  SAFETY 

The  product  safety  area  is  one  which 
requires  further  investigation  and  fur- 
ther legislation,  as  the  hearings  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
have  already  demonstrated.  I  am  asking 
my  Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Af- 
fairs to  provide  continued  surveillance 
in  the  area  of  product  safety,  particu- 
larly after  June  30.  1970,  when  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety  is 
scheduled  to  complete  its  work.  And  I  am 
also  instructing  the  appropriate  agen- 
cies of  the  government  to  consult  with 
the  Commission  and  to  prepare  appro- 
priate safety  legislation  for  submission 
to  Congress. 

Finally,  I  am  asking  the  Congress  to 
require  that  any  government  agency,  in 
any  written  decision  substantially  af- 
fecting the  consumers'  interest,  give  due 
consideration  to  that  interest  and  ex- 
press in  its  opinion  the  manner  in  which 
that  interest  was  taken  into  account.  I 
would  also  note  that  the  major  review 
which  will  be  conducted  this  December 
by  the  White  House  Conference  on  Food, 
Nutrition,  and  Health  will  provide  fur- 
ther welcome  advances  in  the  protection 
and  education  of  the  American  consumer. 

Interest  in  consumer  protection  has 
been  an  important  part  of  American  life 
for  many  decades.  It  was  in  the  mid- 
1920's,  in  fact,  that  two  of  the  leading 
consumer  advocates  of  the  day,  Stuart 
Chase  and  F.  J.  Schlink,  reached  the 
following  conclusion:  "The  time  has 
gone — possibly  forever — "  they  wrote, 
"when  it  is  possible  for  each  of  us  to 
become  informed  on  all  the  things  we 
have  to  buy.  Even  the  most  expert  today 
can  have  knowledge  of  only  a  negligible 
section  of  the  field.  What  sense  then  in  a 
specialized  industrial  society  if  each  in- 
dividual must  learn  by  trial  and  error 
again  and  forever  again?"  It  was  clear 
at  that  time  and  it  is  clear  today,  that 
the  consumer  needs  expert  help.  The 
consumer  has  received  some  of  that 
needed  help  through  the  years,  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  private  and  public. 

Our  program  is  a  part  of  that  tradi- 
tion. Its  goal  is  to  turn  the  buyer's  Bill  of 
Rights  into  a  reality,  to  make  life  in  a 
complex  society  more  fair,  more  conven- 
ient and  more  productive  for  all  our  citi- 
zens. Our  program  is  fair  to  businessmen 
and  good  for  business,  since  it  encourages 
everyone  who  does  business  to  do  on  even 


better  job  of  providing  quality  goods  and 
services.  Our  action  is  intended  to  foster 
a  just  marketplace — a  marketplace  which 
is  fair  both  to  those  who  sell  and  those 
who  buy. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  October  30, 1969. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
AUTHORITY  CONFERRED  BY  THE 
EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  164,  which  was  reported  ear- 
lier today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Resolved  by 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  that  section  12 
of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2032),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  31, 
1969 "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
cember 31,  1969." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
its  consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  tin  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  appro- 
priate place  in  the  joint  resolution  the 
following  section : 

Sec.  — .  The  last  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Senate"  in  the  First  Deficiency  Act, 
fiscal  year  1926  (2  U.S.C.  64a)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  roUows: 

"In  the  event  of  the  death,  resignation,  or 
dlsabiUty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Senate  shall  be  deemed 
his  successor  as  a  disbursing  officer,  under 
his  bond  as  Comptroller,  and  he  shall  serve 
as  such  disbiu^lng  officer  until  the  end  of 
the  quarterly  period  during  which  a  new 
Secretary  shall  have  been  elected  and  qual- 
ified, or  such  disability  shall  have  been 
ended." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
joint  resolution  has  been  cleared  with 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  and  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
making  clear  that  there  will  be  no  vacant 
step,  so  to  speak,  in  the  line  of  succession 
and  that  the  office  of  the  Comptroller 
which  the  Senate  has  agreed  to  confer 
on  one  of  its  most  effective  and  efficient 
officials,  Mr.  Robert  Brenkworth,  is  of  a 
nature  which  applies  only  to  Mr.  Brenk- 
worth and  is  in  recognition  of  his  ex- 
traordinary service  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to. 

The  joint  resolution  is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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THE  TAX  IIEPORM-TAX  RELIEF 
MEASURE 

Mr.  MANSfTELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  end  of  this  month  approaches  It  is 
appropriate  to  take  notice  of  the  signifi- 
cant achievement  obtained  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance.  Prom  all  in- 
dications, the  Finance  Committee  is 
meeting  its  tipietable  to  the  Senate  and 
the  country  by  reaching  on  schediile  the 
completion  of  Its  work  on  the  tax  reform/ 
tax  relief  package.  It  can  be  no  more 
fitting  at  this  time  to  single  out  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  and  its  ranking 
member — Mr.,  Long  and  Mr.  Wh-hams  of 
Delaware — to  convey  to  them  and  to  the 
full  membership  of  the  committee  the 
deep  gratitude  of  all  of  us.  Quite  frankly, 
the  significance  and  magnitude  of  their 
achievement  ,  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised. 

During  the^e  past  8  weeks  it  has  been 
written  how  flully  the  committee  has  de- 
voted itself  to  this  task.  Meeting  early 
each  mominf,  staying  tfj-oughout  the 
entire  day  and  on  into  the  evening,  the 
Finance  Committee  performed  a  task 
tha^  in  the  early  stages  appeared  almost 
^  impossible.  Bjj  ordering  the  report  on  this 
bill  tomorrow;  the  committee  will  crown 
one  of  the  greatest  efforts  I  have  ever 
witnessed  in  ipis  body. 

It  is  fully  Understood  that  the  com- 
mittee and  iti  staff  require  some  time — 
perhaps  2  \»eeks  or  so — to  put  this 
achievement  into  final  form;  to  work  out 
the  complex  technicalities;  to  cross  the 
fs  and  dot  tHe  i's.  What  is  important  is 
that  the  matter  is  coming  in  under  the 
wire.  There  Is  an  enormous  technical 
difficulty  that  remains;  that  of  putting 
the  committae  judgments  through  the 
technical  striiners  of  the  tax  code. 

What  is  iiiportant  also  is  that  this 
effort  demonstrates  again  that  when 
Members  of  tiie  Senate  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  join  to  establish  a  goal — as  did 
the  Finance'  Committee  members  in 
pledging  last  July  to  report  tax  reform 
by  the  end  of >  October— the  performance 
is  assured  regardless  of  the  measure  of 
the  task. 

I,  personalis^,  am  deeply  grateful.  And 
I  know  I  spe^  for  the  Senate  in  saying 
that,  the  chaiiman,  the  ranking  member, 
and  every  Senator  assigned  to  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  deserve  our  thanks  for 
the  hard  wori  performed  over  these  past 
months  in  meeting  this  commitment  to 
the  Senate  aid  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  WTLLIAms  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  jaeld? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  On  behalf 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  its 
members,  I  egress  appreciation  for  the 
remarks  of  the  majority  leader.  The 
committee  anjd  its  members  have  worked 
diligently  on  the  bill.  We  hope  to  have 
final  action  tiy  tomorrow  night.  We  are 
advised  by  the  staff  that  they  can  have 
the  bill  and  report  ready  so  that  it  will 
be  on  the  Senate  Calendar  not  later 
than  1  week  from  next  Monday,  which 
will  be  the  loih  of  November. 

Mr.  MANS^TELD.  This  is  extraordi- 
nary. [ 

Mr.  WILUIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
we  can  get  |t  ready.  Having  gotten  it 
this  far  I  join  the  majority  leader  in 
expressing  the  hope  that  we  can  have 


an  early  date  set  for  consideration  of  the 
bill  so  that  we  can  dispose  of  it  as 
promptly  as  possible  and  so  that  we  can 
get  it  to  conference.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  cannot  dispose  of  it  before  we 
go  home  for  the  Thanksgiving  recess. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  take  too  long 
in  the  Senate.  All  the  reports  and  com- 
mittee hearings  will  be  available  to  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  wants  to  study 
them  next  week  and  get  ready  for  the 
debate  the  following  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  even  more  encouraged  by  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  has  just  said.  The  fact  that 
it  is  possible  to  get  the  bill  reported  out 
of  committee  within  a  week  is  something 
I  had  not  imagined  in  my  wildest  dream. 
Again,  it  demonstrates  the  dedication  to 
the  task  the  committee  has  set  for 
itself. 

May  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  I  will  do  my  very  best  to  get 
the  tax  relief- tax  reform  bill  up  for 
consideration  as  early  as  possible  and 
considered  in  this  session,  do  my  very 
best  to  get  it  passed  and  to  conference 
in  this  session,  and,  if  possible,  get  it  out 
of  conference  and  ptissed  this  year.  The 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
Mr.  Long,  has  established  a  reputation 
as  a  man  of  extraordinary  talent  and 
energy  but  he  and  each  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  have  surpassed  their 
previous  reputations  for  extraordinary 
accomplishment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We 
would  not  have  been  able  to  make  this 
progress  had  it  not  been  for  the  staff, 
which  has  worked  even  more  diligently 
than  the  members  of  the  committee.  I 
know  the  members  of  the  staff  have  been 
working  15  or  18  hours  a  day.  Last  night 
it  was  2  o'clock  when  they  closed.  Then 
they  were  here  this  morning  before  9 
o'clock.  Now,  if  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  work  equally  as  hard  we  can 
get  this  bill  acted  on  in  the  Senate  and 
perhaps  even  through  the  conference  by 
Thanksgiving. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  join  the  Senator  in 
his  commendation  of  the  staff,  because  it 
was  a  cooperative  effort. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  another  example  of  the 
unusual  leadership  of  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield.  Senator  Mansfield  was  very 
firm  in  opposing  pressure  to  separate  a 
tax  reform  bill,  so  that  there  would  have 
been  action  by  the  Senate  on  the  invest- 
ment credit  and  action  by  the  Senate 
separately  on  the  surtax,  but  separate 
from  the  tax  reform  provisions  in  that 
bill. 

I  think  if  we  had  yielded  to  that  very 
strong  pressure  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
country,  we  would  not  have  a  tax  reform 
bill  at  all.  The  action,  prudence,  and 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
in  this  area  is  something  for  which  I 
think  the  taxpayers  should  be  grateful.  If 
the  Senator  from  Montana  had  not  in- 
sisted that  those  bills  stay  together,  if  he 
had  said  it  was  not  possible  to  get  the  bill 


this  year,  it  seems  to  me  we  would  not 
have  gotten  it  this  year.  I  commend  the 
majority  leader  for  his  fine  and  effective 
leadership.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  more  than 
complimented;  I  tun  somewhat  embar- 
rassed by  the  Senator's  kind  words. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  in  pajring  respect  to  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  think  everyone  knows 
the  high  respect  in  which  I  hold  him. 
However,  I  would  not  want  the  record 
to  show  that  the  membership  of  the 
Finance  Committee  would  not  have 
done  its  job  had  not  the  ultimatum  been 
laid  down. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No  ultimatum. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  fact, 
I  still  question  the  wisdom  of  the  ulti- 
matum by  the  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee. It  does  not  promote  good  legis- 
lation. 

As  one  who  for  years  has  been  fight- 
ing as  diligently  as  anyone  for  tax  re- 
form, I  want  to  assure  the  Senate  that 
the  heat  would  have  been  kept  on  the 
committee  to  get  a  bill  out  at  an  early 
date  anyway. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  in  the  past 
few  months  have  talked  about  tax  re- 
form will  not  lose  their  enthusiasm 
when  they  see  what  tax  reform  means. 
We  have  found  that  oftentimes,  al- 
though one  makes  speeches  in  favor  of 
tax  reform — which  everybody  seems  to 
favor — when  we  get  down  to  the  actual 
voting  the  enthusiasm  wanes.  The  real 
test  will  be  when  we  need  their  sup- 
port in  the  Senate. 

Almost  100  percent  of  the  member- 
ship of  this  body  has  made  speeches 
on  the  need  for  reform.  I  hope  the 
same  support  will  be  in  evidence  in  the 
roUcall  votes  during  the  consideration 
of  the  tax  reform  bUl. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  truer  words  have  never  been 
spoken.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  1ms 
been  a  spokesman  and  a  leader  in  this 
body  for  meaningful  legislation  in  this 
particular  field. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  say  "amen"  to  that. 
I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  has 
worked  harder,  more  honestly,  and  more 
effectively  for  tax  reform,  both  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  furnish  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  I 
received  from  a  lady  who  said  she  is 
against  all  kinds  of  tax  reform. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  also  that  in  voicing  my  thanks  and 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware,  I  also  want  to  express 
my  deep  thanks  and  gratitude  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  chairman  of  the  committee,  who 
has  done  yeoman  work  and  has  applied 
himself  diligently  and  effectively,  and 
always  with  a  time  limitation,  not  im- 
posed by  the  Senate,  only  suggested  to 
the  Senate  committee,  so  that  he  could 
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meet  this  highly  desirable  objective 
which  many  people  thought  an  impossi- 
bility. Again  the  chairman  and  the  full 
membership  of  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee are  to  be  commended  and  to  them 
our  gratitude  and  respect  is  unlimited 
for  this  singular  achievement. 


TOO  MANY  GI  SERVANTS 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  my  office 
has  been  notified,  as  have  other  Senate 
ofiBces,  of  the  details  of  the  impending 
military  personnel  reduction  as  it  affects 
each  of  our  States.  As  a  consistent  critic 
of  excessive  and  unnecessary  Federal 
spending  wherever  it  is  found,  including 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  object  to  a  cutback  just 
because  it  happens  to  affect  some  per- 
sonnel who  happen  to  be  located  in  my 
State. 

I  am.  however,  very  sorry  that  these 
people  who  are  to  be  cut — at  the  Blue 
Grass  Ordnance  in  Richmond.  415 
civilians;  at  Fort  Campbell,  117  civilians, 
and  Air  Force  personnel  of  285  military 
and  three  civilians;  at  Port  Knox.  141 
civilians;  an  undisclosed  number  result- 
ing from  the  closing  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
Training  Center  at  Covington;  and  at 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  Louisville,  27 
civilians — are  mostly  civilians.  I  would 
certainly  not  argue  that  civilian  person- 
nel cutbacks  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense are  not  needed.  But  if  the  decision 
had  been  mine  to  make,  I  would  have 
made  the  initial  spending  reductions  else- 
where, by  eliminating  some  outlandish 
military  practices. 

For  example.  Jack  Anderson,  in  his 
"Washington  Merry-Go-Rovmd"  column 
of  October  28.  1969.  in  the  Washington 
Post,  reported: 

General  officers  are  now  authorized  one 
enlisted  aide  for  every  star,  no  questions 
asked.  All  told,  700  able-bodied  men  are  as- 
signed by  the  Army  to  pick  up  after  Its 
royalty. 

Anderson  goes  on  to  report  that: 

The    Army,    for    example,    quietly    revised 

regulation  614-16  this  summer  to  create  "mos 

ooh,  enlisted  aide". 

He  further  alleges  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  chairman.  General  Wheeler,  has 
nine  soldiers  assigned  to  his  home  and 
that  Army  Chief  Westmoreland  has  eight 
GI  servants. 

The  article  also  relates  that  General 
Wheeler's  home  is — 

Replete  with  file  cabinets,  personnel  ros- 
ters, telephones  and  assorted  bureaucratic 
paraphernalia,  along  one  wall  hang  white 
mess  Jackets,  formal  butler  jackets,  and  black 
chauffeur  unlforma. 

And  to  top  it  off,  the  men  report  to 
Mrs.  Wheeler  as  well  as  to  the  general.  If 
these  facts  are  true,  this  disgraceful  prac- 
tice should  be  terminated  immediately. 

I  would  like  the  people  of  Kentucky  to 
know  that  I  do  not  live  like  this  at  the 
taxpayer's  expense,  and  to  my  knowledge 
no  other  Senator  does  either.  I  drive  my 
own  car  to  work  and  I  buy  my  own  gaso- 
line. I  drive  my  own  car  to  all  those  re- 
ceptions that  both  the  politicians  and 
the  generEils  must  attend,  and  I  find  a 
place  to  pai*  myself,  while  they  arrive  in 
their  chauffeur-driven  limousines,  are 
let  out,  and  are  picked  up  after  the  re- 
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ceptlon  is  over.  My  wife  does  have  some- 
one to  help  her  do  the  housework  2  or  3 
days  a  week  but  I  pay  for  it.  I  give  my 
vrtfe  the  money  for  groceries,  and  she 
drives  herself  to  the  store  and  buys  them. 
We  pay  our  own  phone  and  utility  bills. 
I  could  go  on  and  on.  I  even  pay  $3  a 
week  to  have  my  grass  mowed.  But,  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  I  have  made  my 
point.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not 
complaining.  I  think  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives should  continue  to  do  these 
things  for  themselves.  But  I  also  think 
generals  should  have  to  do  the  same. 
Until  such  time  as  these  privileges  are 
specifically  authorized  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, such  practices  should  immediately 
cease. 

It  is  not  by  law  that  military  top  brass 
are  allowed  to  convert  military  persoimel 
to  their  own  personal  use;  it  is  by  mili- 
tary regulation  and  custom. 

Mr.  President,  I  often  wonder  why 
many  of  the  higher  mihtary  and  civilian 
echelons  in  the  Pentagon  are  mystified 
by  public  outrage  at  some  of  their  prac- 
tices. A  simple  application  of  common- 
sense  would  tell  them  that  the  taxpaying 
citizen  will  not  tolerate  this  kind  of  spe- 
cial privilege  much  longer  at  his  expense. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  great  faith  in 
our  military  might,  and,  for  the  most 
part.  I  have  confidence  in  our  military 
men.  But  the  American  people  have  now 
served  notice:  It  is  time  to  put  the  mili- 
tary house  in  order. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  rele- 
vant parts  of  the  columns.  "The  Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Roimd."  written  by 
Jack  Anderson  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  October  28  and  29, 
1969.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  28,  1969] 

Oenerals  Allowed  Mork  OI  Servants 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Despite  high  draft  calls  and  long  lamen- 
tations over  manpower  needs,  the  armed 
forces  have  quietly  given  their  official  bless- 
ings to  the  use  of  OI  servants  for  general 
officers. 

The  employment  of  enlisted  men  to  shine 
boots,  brew  coffee  and  clean  toilet  bowls  for 
the  brass  hats  Isnt  exactly  new.  In  the  past, 
a  soldier  would  be  pulled  from  the  ranks 
and  briefed  on  the  benefits  of  "volunteering" 
as  a  general's  flunky.  Then  he  would  be  Issued 
a  mess  jacket,  handed  a  broom  and  put  to 
work. 

But  now  the  armed  forces  have  made  boot 
polishing  and  toilet  cleaning  a  specialty. 
They  have  established  training  courses,  writ- 
ten manuals  and  offered  careers  In  the  care 
and  feeding  of  brass  hats. 

The  Army,  for  example,  quietly  revised 
regulation  614-16  this  summer  to  create  "Mos 
Ooh.  enlisted  aide."  At  first,  this  column  was 
told  that  access  to  the  regulation  was  on  a 
"need  to  know  basis" — In  other  words, 
classified. 

This  turned  out  to  be  a  slight  exaggeration, 
and  a  copy  was  obtained  through  channels 
after  a  two-week  game  of  ring-around-the- 
rosy  with  Pentagon  officials. 

EUTE     SESVANTS 

According  to  the  revised  regulation,  gen- 
eral officers  are  now  authorized  one  en- 
listed aide  for  every  star,  no  questions  asked. 
All  told.  700  ablebodled  men  are  assigned  by 
the  Army  to  pick  up  after  Its  royalty. 

Few  military  specialties  are  more  demand- 


ing. The  aspiring  GI  servant  must  have  an 
aptitude  sccn-e  of  90  or  higher,  a  "driver  bat- 
tery test  score  of  96  or  higher"  and  "no  prior 
record  of  military  or  civilian  offenses  indica- 
tive of  unfavorable  traits  of  character,  per- 
sonality or  behavior." 

Once  accepted.  t^jpUcants  are  given  basic 
enlisted  aide  training — an  elgbt-week  oook 
azkd  baker's  course  at  Pt.  Lee,  Va. 

The  Joint  Chiefs'  chairman  and  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  apparently  need  to  be  preened, 
pomaded  and  pampered  more  than  the  mere 
run-of-tbe-mlll  general.  They  aren't  re- 
stricted to  one  servant  per  star  but  are  au- 
thorized enlisted  aides  "as  required." 

Gen.  Earle  Wheeler,  the  Joint  Chiefs'  chair- 
man, requires  nine  soldiers  to  keep  his  house 
In  order.  And  Oen.  William  Westmoreland, 
the  Army  chief,  has  eight. 

INSmE    WHEKLEB'S     HOME 

Wheeler's  hoxise  staff  Is  supervised  by  Mas- 
ter Sergeant  Donald  Taggart,  a  rehabilitated 
combat  veteran  with  23  years  service.  He  has 
a  basement  office  right  in  Wheeler's  Pt.  Myer, 
Va.,  home  where  he  csin  be  handy  to  attend 
to  the  whims  of  the  general  and  his  lady. 

The  office  Is  replete  with  file  cabinets,  per- 
sonnel rosters,  telephones  and  assorted  bu- 
reaucratic paraphernalia.  Along  one  waU  hang 
white  mess  jackets,  formal  butler  jackets, 
and  black  chauffeur  uniforms. 

Despite  AR  ei4-16'8  stipulation  that  en- 
listed aides  should  "further  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  necessary  military  purpose,"  Tag- 
gart and  his  men  answer  to  the  lady  of  the 
house  as  well  as  the  general.  The  chauffeur 
uniforms  come  In  handy,  for  Instance,  when 
the  Mrs.  wants  to  go  shopping. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  29,  1969] 

GI  Servants 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

This  coltunn  reported  yesterday  how  the 
armed  forces  press  some  of  their  most  prom- 
ising young  men  Into  service  as  cooks,  butlers, 
chauffeurs  and  handymen  for  the  brass  hats. 

At  Army  reception  centers,  for  example, 
officers  have  been  alerted  to  watch  for  bright, 
attractive  recruits  who  might  be  worthy  to 
wait  on  generals.  These  enlisted  aides,  as  the 
army  delicately  calls  its  GI  servants,  receive 
elaborate  training  at  Pt.  Lee,  Va. 

All  the  services.  It  seems,  like  their  leaders 
to  live  m  style.  Even  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
runt  of  the  military  litter,  maintains  a  large 
home  for  its  commandant,  Adm.  Willard  J. 
Smith,  in  the  swank  Kenwood  section  of 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Mrs.  Smith,  a  delightfully  effusive  lady 
with  sparkling  blue  eyes,  oversees  a  three- 
man  staff  of  enlisted  aides.  "These  men  are 
my  best  friends."  she  assured  this  column. 
"I  don't  have  to  order  them  around." 

CPO  Arthtu-  Dlzon  has  been  with  the  Smiths 
for  five  years.  He  supervises  the  staff,  over- 
sees the  preparation  of  meals,  and  handles 
the  arrangements  for  parties.  One  of  his  more 
valuable  skills  is  ice  sculpting. 

The  Smith  home  is  equipped  with  two 
kitchen  ranges,  two  ovens  ("When  you're 
broiling  a  dozen  steaks,  one  stove  just  Isnt 
enough"),  and  two  refrigerators — all  pro- 
vided by  the  taxpayers.  Mrs.  Smith  also 
found  It  necessary  to  request  a  huge  deep 
freeze  to  hold  "Dlzon's  Ice  sculptures." 

It  was  raining  the  day  this  coliomnlst  vis- 
ited the  Smiths  and  the  family  beagle,  Tyler, 
escaped  through  the  front  door  Into  the 
wet  afternoon.  When  Tyler  returned  one  of 
the  enlisted  aides  hopped  to  with  a  clean 
coast  guard-Issue  dish  towel  to  give  old  Tyler 
a  rub  down. 

Rank  has  its  privileges. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  ap- 
proximately 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  « 
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9 1ST  CONGRESS  TO  DATE 

Mr.  MAN8RIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  receipt  of  ia  letter  from  the  distin- 
g;uished  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  PliairmaJi  of  the  Appropri- 
ations CommlJtee,  Mr.  Russell,  In  which 
he  requsts  theiMilitary  Construction  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  to  expedite 
action  on  thatj  bill.  I  am  certain  that  the 
chairmen  of  tother  appropriations  sub- 
committees hBve  received  similar  re- 
quests, because  one  thing  which  the 
distinguished  i  President  pro  tempore 
likes  to  do,  as  chairman  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  is  to  bring  legislation 
out  of  his  committee  to  the  floor  as  soon 
as  reasonably  i  possible — not  rushed  leg- 
islation, but  ;only  legislation  proposed 
after  due  consideration. 

I  am  happy;  to  state  that  the  military 
construction  Authorization  will  be  con- 
sidered in  conlmlttee  next  Monday. 

The  hearings  on  the  appropriations 
for  this  bill  have  been  conducted.  The 
appropriation!  bill  will  be  expedited 
shortly  after  fts  receipt  from  the  House. 

The^  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
'mentSof  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce 
was  marljed  up  by  the  subcommittee 
yesterday,  and  it  should  be  ready  for  the 
Senate  some^e  this  week.  That  In- 
dicates some  progress,  and  is  in  accord 
with  the  Pre^dent's  wishes. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  times  when 
I  agree  that  there  is  much  to  be  gained 
by  those  wh6  lower  their  voices  and 
refrain  from  shouting;  by  those  who  in- 


Subject 


Draft  reform. 


Welfare  reforii 
Revenue  shar  ng 


Postal  reform: 

Career  postmasteJs. 

Postal  Corporatiofs. 
Manpower  reform  _ 
Social  security 


Grant-in-aid 

Direct  election  of  President. 


District  of  Columbia  G  ivernment  reform 


GEO  reform 

Foreign  aid 

Mine  safety 

Occupational  healtti  aid  safety  board. 


EEOC  in)unction  powe 


Antigambling  jurlidictlon 
Witness  immunit) 


IC(  u 

si  net 


Federal  crime  forjiocal 
District  of  Columbia 
Bail  reform  in  ttie  Oi: 
Appropriations  increase 

Tax  reform 

Pornography: 

Antismuf 

Obscene  mail 

Salacious  advertif  ng. 
National  computer  jot 
Airport  development 
Public  transit  increase 
Extend  unemploymen 


I  No  »dminiMration|draft. 
-  No  draft  bill. 


stead  look  at  the  record  and  search 
their  own  minds.  This  is  a  time  to  Judge 
actions — not  words.  These  premises  are 
particularly  apt  in  evaluating  the  work 
to  date  of  the  91st  Congress. 

Without  belaboring  this  point — it  has 
been  made  before — it  simply  would  have 
been  discourteous  for  this  Congress — a 
Congress  controlled  by  Democrats — to 
have  run  roughshod  over  the  views, 
ideas,  and  plans  of  a  new  administra- 
tion of  a  different  party.  It  would  have 
been  most  inappropriate  for  this  Con- 
gress simply  to  have  processed  and  di- 
gested the  programs  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, including  its  budget.  Every 
new  administration  should  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  submit  its  proposals 
for  change  including  even  its  own  budget 
priorities.  The  fact  that  this  takes  time 
did  not  dissuade  us  from  affording  this 
courtesy  to  the  Nixon  administration. 

That  the  Nixon  administration  budget 
estimates — received  in  late  April — were 
more  than  3  months  in  coming  is  to  be 
understood.  But  so  is  the  .^act  that  the 
appropriations  process  implementing 
that  budget  commenced  nearly  4  months 
late.  A  late  planting  in  the  spring  al- 
ways causes  crop  delays  in  the  fall.  In 
fact,  the  Senate  has  not  even  received 
from  the  House  five  of  the  13  regular 
appropriations  bills.  This  year's  experi- 
ence should  dramatize  at  least  the  need 
for  a  change  in  the  consideration  of  the 
Government's  budgetary  matters.  Either 
an  adjustment  of  the  Government's  fiscal 
year  to  coincide  with  the  calendar  year 
should  be  accomplished;  Senator  Mag- 


NusoN's  proposal  to  divide  the  session  in 
two  should  be  adopted;  or  the  myth  that 
appropriations  bills  must  originate  in  the 
House  should  be  discarded. 

On  October  13,  1969,  the  President  sent 
the  Congress  the  program  of  his  admin- 
istration. It  was  heralded  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  State  of  the  Union  address  and 
in  my  opinion  it  could  well  be  so  de- 
scribed. In  it  were  enumerated  what  the 
President  felt  to  be  the  most  urgent 
priorities  for  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion to  consider.  That  message  contained 
33  legislative  proposals.  Using  a  quan- 
tum standard — particularly  that  stand- 
ard chosen  on  October  13  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message — the  Senate  must  be 
considered  to  have  achieved  significant 
progress  to  date.  The  Senate  has  passed 
nine  of  these  programs  already  and  there 
is  every  likelihood  that  the  merits  of  at 
least  10  more  of  these  proposals  will  be 
passed  upon  during  this  first  session  of 
the  91st  Congress.  Of  the  remaining  14 
proposals  the  Senate  must  await  House 
action  on  five  and  the  administration  is, 
perhaps  understandably,  holding  up  the 
progress  of  an  additional  four  proposal."; 
because  of  its  failure  to  present  its  views 
or  testimony. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  table  showing  the  progress  of  the  Presi- 
dent's 33  programs  specified  in  his  Octo- 
ber 13  address.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Admin- 
Message  istration 
sent  bill  sent     Senate  action 


Comment 


May     13    Aug.    13    Senate  bills  introduced  in  February  and  May Administration  views  on  Senate  bills  requested  from 

DOO  but  no  answers  received 

Aug.    11    Oct      2    Must  await  House  action Hearings  underway  in  House. 

Au|.    13    Sept.   23  do All  revenue  measures  must  originate  in  House:  tax 

reform  measure  preoccupying  Ways  and  Means  and 
Finance. 
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Passed  Senate  Aug.  12_      

Senate  committee  hearings  underway 

Awaiting  departmental  reports 

House  must  act  first;  House  hearings  underway  In 
Ways  and  Means  through  Nov.  13. 

Senate  will  act  this  session 

Jan.  17,  introduced;  passed  House;  passed  Senate  sub- 
committee. 
Apr.    28    May     13    Senate  bill  passed  Oct.  1 


May  27  May  29 

do do.. 

Aug.  12  Aug.  12 
Sept.  25  Sept.  30 


Apr.  30  May   1 
0) 


Feb.  19  June  12 

May  28  June  9 

Mar.  3  Mar.  4 

Aug.  6  Aug.  6 


Passed  Senate  Oct.  14. 


Voting  rights 

Food  stamps 

Population  commissio 
Crime: 

Increased  appropriations  for  organized  crime Apr.     IS 


Senate  bill  passed 

Senate  committee  action  late  November  or  early  De- 
cember. 

Senate  bill  introduced  June  19— hearings  completed— 
Senate  subcommittee  markup  early  isfovember. 

Jan.  31  (Senate  bill  referred  to  Judiciary) 

Senate  bill  passed  Sept.  24. , 

July     18    July     25    Passed  Senate  Sept.  29 


(•') 

C)    June    30 
May      6    July      7 


Senate  committee  action  anticipated  this  session 

9  reports  requested— BoB  only  reply. 

Chairman  of  Finance  Committee  has  publicly  advocated 
an  increase  in  benefits  beyond  administration  pro- 
posal to  be  effective  prior  to  administration  proposal. 

Committee  will  report  in  November. 

Senate  action  possible  this  session;  Senate  action 
assured  this  Congress. 

Embraces  District  of  Columbia  Delegate  and  District  ot 
Columbia  Home  Rule  Comm.;  both  have  passed 
Senate. 

Await  House  bill. 

Bill  that  passed  originated  in  the  Congress. 

Senate  action  anticipated  late  this  session  or  early  next 


Await  House  action. 


Apr.    23    Apr.    29 


.do. 


authorities  involved  in  gambling. 

rt  reorganization 

of  Columbia.        

for  narcotics  enforcement 


...do.   . 
Jan.    31 
...do 


May    12 
July  11 

.;.'do'.'; 


Anticipate  Senate  approval  of  total  request  by  Nov.  5 
|s.  30  introduced  Jan.  IS;  Senate  action  early  November 
.18 


bank. 


Apr.    21 

May      2 

...do 

...do 


(0 


Passed  Senate  Sept. 

...  do 

Senate  bill  passed  Sept.  18 

Anticipate  Senate  approval  of  total  request  by  Nov.  5. . 
House  bill  passed  August.  Senate  action  this  year 


I' 


Included  in  State-Justice  Commerce  appropriations 
Omnibus  Crime  bill  introduced  in  Senate  on  Jan.  15 

contains  this  provision.  Approval  of  Senate  Omnibus 

bill  S.  30  anticipated  this  session. 


Included  In  State-Justice  Commerce  appropriations. 
This  congressional  initiative  endorsed  by  President. 


in  authorization, 
coverage 


June  16 
Aug.  7 
July      8 


May 
May 
...do. 
0) 
June    18 


Aug. 
July 


11 
8 


Awaiting  Administration  s  views 

Reported  from  subcommittee  in  August Senate  action  hopefully  this  session. 

...do .- 

No  proposal  introduced 

Hearings  underway;  Senate  action  this  year 

Senate  hearings  underway 

House  must  act  first  on  revenue  measure 


s  None. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  addition  to  these 
programs  the  administration  has  en- 
dorsed or  proposed  other  significant  pro- 
posals which  have  passed  the  Senate. 
These  proposals,  in  all,  number  61. 
Many  of  them,  of  course,  originated  with 
congressional  initiative.  The  list  is  in- 
cluded in  another  table,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  appear  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

LEGISLATIVE     PROPOSALS     WHICH     HaVE     PASSED 

THE  Senate  After  Recommendation  by 
THE  President  or  Endorsement  by  the 
President  After  Congressional  Initiative 

Appalachian  Regional  Development:  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act, 
extensions. 

Appropriations:  Agriculture,  Interior,  Leg- 
islative, Treasury-Post  Office. 

Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Spanish-speaking  people. 

Child  Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act. 

Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act. 

Coast  Guard  authorization. 

Commission  on  Population  and  Growth  in 
America. 

DC.  Revenue  Act. 

DC.  Ball  Agency  Act  Amendments. 

DC.  Delegate  In  the  House. 

DC.  Home  Rule  Study  Commission. 

Educational  TV. 

Elsenhower  Dollar. 

Elsenhower  historic  site. 

Export  Expansion  and  Regulation  Act. 

Federal  Criminal  Law  Reform  Commission. 

Food  Stamp  authorization  Increase. 

Pood  Stamp  revision. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act. 

IDA  authorization  Increase. 

Interest  Equalization. 

Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act. 

John  P.  Kennedy  Center. 

Johnson  historic  site. 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  reappoint  chairman. 

Marine  Corps  Commandant. 

Maritime  authorization. 

Mass  Transit  Development,  D.C. 

Medals  for  American  Astronauts. 

Medical  Libraries. 

Metric  System  Study  authorization. 

Military  Procurement — ABM  authoriza- 
tion. 

National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity. 

National  Council  on  Marine  Resources. 

National  Science  Foundation  authoriza- 
tion. 

OfHce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  revise  and 
extend. 

OfHce  of  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

Older  Americans  Act  Amendments. 

Peace  Corps  authorization. 

Postmaster   appointments — Civil    Service. 

Public  Debt  Increase. 

Reorganization  Act  extension. 

Reorganization  of  DC  Courts. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  —  ICC. 

Saline  Water  Conversion. 

Space  authorization. 

Student  Loans — Special  allowance  for 
lenders. 

Surtax  extension — through  12/31/69. 
Taft  historic  site. 

Unemployment   tax   collection,   accelerate. 
Vice  President  and  others  salary  Increase. 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act. 
Treaties:    NonproUferatlon.    Vienna    Con- 
vention. Radio  Broadcasting,  Pishing  Opera- 
tions, Agreement  with  Canada,  and  Offenses 
aboard  aire  rafts. 

Note. — The  above  list  includes  specific 
recommendations  as  well  as  reports  cleared 
"In  accord"  and  "consistent  with"  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Finally,  I  should  say 
that  the   Senate   passed   156   proposals 


without  the  request,  stimulation  and/or 
the  endorsement  of  the  administration. 
The  list  includes  many  significant  pro- 
posals and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
this  third  table  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the   table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 
Legislation  Passed  bv   the  Senate  in  the 

918T  Congress,  1st  Session  in  Addition  to 

That  Legislation   Requested  or  Adopted 

BY  THE  President 

National  Commitments  Resolution. 

Veterans  Education  and  Training  Benefits. 

Civil  Service  Retirement. 

Presidential  Pay  Increase. 

Mutual  Fund  Reforms. 

Interstate  OH  Compact  Extension, 

Youth  Conservation  Corps  Establishment. 

Disaster  Relief. 

Communicable  Disease  Control  Program. 

Foreign  Governments  Recognition. 

Omnibus  Judgeship  Bill. 

Clean  Air  Act  Amendments. 

Bankruptcy  Commission  Creation. 

Commission    on   Balanced    Economic    De- 
velopment . — Elstabllshment . 

Uniform  Relocation  Assistance. 

National  Center  on  Educational  Media  for 
the  Handicapped. — Establishment. 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  In- 
formation Science. — Establishment. 

Construction  Workers  Health  and  Safety 
Standards. 

Apostle   Islands  National   Lakeshore. — Es- 
tablishment. 

Buffalo  National  River, — Establishment. 

El     Dorado    National     Forest     Wilderness 
Area. — Establishment. 

Envlrorunental  Quality  Advisers  Board. — 
Establishment. 

Florissant    Fossil    Beds    National    Monu- 
ment .—Establishment . 

Lincoln  Back  Country,  Montana. — Classi- 
fication as  Wilderness  Area. 

Monomoy  Wilderness  Area. — Designation. 

National  Minerals  Policy  Eteclaratlon. 

Pelican  Island  Wilderness. — Designation. 

Sawtooth   National   Recreation  Area. — Es- 
tablishment. 

Ventana  Wilderness. — Designation. 

Wilderness  Areas  Designated  in  Michigan. 
Wisconsin,  and  Maine. 

Durum  Wheat  Allotments. 

Great  Plains  Conservation  Program  Exten- 
sion. 

License     Pees     and      Exemptions     under 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act. 

Marketing  Quota  Review  Committees  Mem- 
bership and  Court  Proceedings. 

Potato   Exemptions    from   Marketing   Or- 
ders. 

Potato  and  Tomato  I>romotlon  Program. — 
Establishment. 

Seed    Certification    Standards    and    Pro- 
cedures. 

COMSAT  Board  of  Directors  Composition. 

Commission    for    Extension    of    the    U.S. 
Capitol. — Membership  Increase. 

Senate  Speech  Reinforcement  System. 

James    Madison    Memorial    BuUding,    Li- 
brary of  Congress,  Authorization  Increase. 

Servicemen's    Dlsmeml)erment    Insurance 
Coverage  Extension. 

Servicemen's   Group  Life  Insurance   Cov- 
erage for  Extrahazardous  Duty. 

Legislative  Jurisdiction  over  Lands  within 
Army  Establishments. 

Servicemen's    Group    Life    Insurance    In- 
crease. 

Lead  Stockpile  Disposal. 
Submarine  Duty  Extra  Pay. 
District  of  Columbia  Court  Suits  for  Tax 
Collection. 

Prohibition  of  Debt  Adjusting  In  District 
of  Columbia. 

Interstate  Compact  on  Juveniles. — Author- 
ization for  D.C.  Entry. 
District  of  Columbia  Judges  Retirement. 


District  of  Columbia  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  Exemptions. 

District  of  Columbia  Conveyance  to  Wash- 
ington International  School. 

Suspensions  of  Duties:  Chicory  Roots. 
Electrodes  for  Producing  Aluminum,  Hep- 
tanolc  Acid,  Istle,  Metal  Scrap,  Shoe  Lathes, 
Spun  Silk  Yarn. 

National  Gold  and  Silver  Stamping  Act 
Amendment. 

Investors  Study  Extension. 

Extension  of  Regulation  of  Rates  of  In- 
test  and  Dividends  on  Time  and  Saving  De- 
posits. 

Small  Business  Administration  Loans  In- 
creased Ceiling. 

Small  Business  Investment  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  Eco- 
nomic Development  Loan  Fund. 

National  Education  Association  Structural 
Changes. 

New  Hampshire- Vermont  Interstate  School 
Compact. 

Labor-Management  Contributions  for 
Scholarships  and  Child-Care  Centers. 

Commerce  Department  Employment  of 
Aliens. 

National  Zoological  Park  Police  Force 

Park  Police  Age  Limit. 

Public  Health  Service  Retirement  Benefit* 

Travel  Per  Diem  Increase. 

Government    Procurement    Commission 

Establishment. 

Copyright  Protection  Continuation 

Disposal  of  Surplus  Medical  Supplies 

Public  Museums  EllglbUlty  to  Secure  Sur- 
plus Property. 

Medicaid  Revision. 

National  Commission  on  Product  Safety— 
Extension. 

Housing  Programs  Temporary  Extension 

Paraplegic  Veterans  Housing  Assistance 

Western  Hemisphere  Immigration 

American  Indian  Rights. 

Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  Trust  Hold- 
ings. 

Flathead  Reservation  in  Montana— Dis- 
position of  Award. 

Port  Berthold  Reservation  Trust  Holdings 

Indians  of  California— Compensation  for 
Erroneous  Judgment  Offset. 

Iridlans  of  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna  Trust 
Holdings. 

Indian  Loans. 

Long-Term  Leases  of  Indian  Lands  Outside 
Boundaries  of  New  Mexico  Reservations 

Long-Term  Leasing  Act  Amendments 

National   Council  on  Indian  Opportunity 

Navajo  Indian  Reservation  Road  Con- 
struction. 

Kosebud  Sioux  Indian  Reservation  Mort- 
gage Terms. 

Patent   Cooperation   Treaty   International 

Conference  Authority. 
International  Expositions  Participation 
Co.ntracts     Claims    Jurisdiction     of     US 

Courts. 

Prince  Georgco,  Maryland,  County  Court 
Sessions. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  for 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

American  Fisheries  Society  Centennial 
Medal. 

Diamond  Jubilee  Year  of  the  American 
Motion  Picture. 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission Extension. 

Apollo  11  Commendation. 

Baseball  Centennial  Commemoration. 

Carl  Hayden  Project  (Renaming  of  Central 
Arizona  Project) . 

Chouteau  Lock  and  Dam,  Oklahoma,  Des- 
ignation. 

Congressional  Space  Medals  of  Honor. 

Dartmouth  College's  200th  Anniversary. 

Eisenhower  Dam  (Renaming  Glen  Canyon 
Dam). 

Everett  Bridge  Designation. 

Francis  Asbury  Statue  Relocation. 
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Frederick  Dovglau  Home  Increased  Au- 
tborlzatlon. 

High  Speed  Pbotograpby  Ninth  Interna- 
tional Congrees. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  10th  Anniversary. 

tJ.S.  Diplomatic  Courier  Service  Medals. 

Winston  Cburehlll  Medal. 

Mailing  Prlvilefes  for  Mrs.  Mamie  Doud 
Elsenhower. 

Proclamations:  Adiilt  Education  Week,  Day 
of  Bread  and  Harvest  Festival,  Helen  Keller 
Memorial  Week,  National  Adult- Youth  Com- 
munications Woek,  National  Archery  Week. 
National  Family  Health  Week,  National  In- 
dustrial Hygiene  Week,  Profeaslonal  Pho- 
tography Week,  Von  Steuben  Memorial  Day. 

HEW  App>olnttnents  and  Confirmations. 

Everglades  National  Park,  Florida,  Land 
Acquisition. 

Feasibility  Studies  of  Water  Resource  De- 
velopment Proje^. 

Oolden  Eagle  program  Restoration. 

Oreat  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
Road. 

Kennewlck-Yaklma  Project  Addition. 

Kortes  Unit,  Missouri  River  Basin,  Opera- 
tion Modlflcatloi). 

Navajo  Indlab  Irrigation  Project. — In- 
creased authorization. 

Oil  and  Oas  Leases  Reinstatement. 

Padre  Island  National  Seashore. — Author- 
ization to  satisfy  judgment. 
-    ParkA-  and    Recreation    Surplus    Property 
fifties.. -- 

Tocks  Island  Dam  Development. 

Touchet-WalU  Walla  Project  Authoriza- 
tion. 

Upper  Nlobrar^  River  Compact. 

Acquisition  of  Air  Carriers  Reqvilrements. 

Vessel  Construction  Differential  Subsidy. 

Veterans  Care  In  State  Homes. 

Veterans  Dependents'  Compensation  In- 
creases. 

Older  Veteran*'  Medical  Benefits. 

Veterans  Nursing  Home  Care. 

Veterans  Outpatient  Care. 

VetersLns  Ser^ce-Connectlon  Disabilities 
Presumption.      . 

Veterans'  Administration  Specialized  Medi- 
cal Resources  Utilization. 

Veterans  Twenty- Year  Disability  Evalua- 
tion. 

Jurisdiction  Cession  over  Real  Property  at 
Veterans'  Administration  Center,  Fort  Harri- 
son. Montana. 

Vietnam  Era  Vfeterans'  Life  Insurance. 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children. — 
Limitation  repeal. 

Care  of  Repatriated  Americans. 

Virgin  Islands  Voting  Age. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  these 
tabulations  reflect  the  Senate's  progress 
to  date.  Statistically,  the  Senate's  work 
has  been  significant.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  quaUty  of  our  work — as  evi- 
denced by  the  exhaustive  consideration 
of  the  military  authorization  bill  this 
summer — is  th$  true  measure  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  8enate  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress. By  any  standard,  however,  our  ac- 
tions are  mo<e  meaningful  than  any 
words. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  distingiiished  majority 
leader  for  his  report  concerning  the  leg- 
islative progress  being  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  shall  be  fery  interested  in  examin- 
ing the  tables  which  will  appear  in  the 
Record. 

However,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  very 
disturbing  anq  of  great  concern  to  me 
to  hear  report^  that  one  of  the  proposals 
of  the  administration — one  which  stands 
at  the  very  top  of  its  priority  list — that  of 
draft  reform,  may  be  sidelined  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  Reports  are  circulat- 
ing, and  wen    mentioned  in  the  New 


York  Times  this  morning,  which  indicate 
that  the  leadership  of  the  majority  party 
apparently  expects  that  such  legislation 
win  not  even  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
in  this  session  of  Congress. 

That  indication  is  particularly  disturb- 
ing in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  considering  legisla- 
tion in  connection  with  President  Nixon's 
draft  reform  proposal  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  what  the  Senator  has  said  is 
correct.  It  happens  that  there  are  those 
in  the  Senate,  as  well  as  in  the  House, 
who  desire  a  more  extensive  reform  than 
the  President's  suggestic»i  of  applying  the 
lottery  plan  to  the  19-year-old  group. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  personally,  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  the  President's  sug- 
gestion, because  I  think  it  continues  to 
penalize  a  particular  group  of  youngsters 
and  continues  other  inequities  which  are 
evident  in  the  present  draft  law.  As  a 
matter  of  record,  I  did  not  vote  for  the 
extension  of  the  draft  law.  The  last  time 
it  was  before  the  Senate,  because  I 
thought  then  as  I  do  now,  that  it  is  too 
inequitable.  There  are  too  many  favored 
groups. 

The  result  is  that  the  responsibility 
for  serving  falls  to  a  large  extent  upon 
those  in  the  lower  income  brackets,  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  go  to  college,  and 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  pursue  cer- 
tain kinds  of  graduate  work. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  I  would 
like  to  see  a  better  draft  system  put  into 
effect,  if  there  is  to  be  one,  which  would 
be  more  equitable  than  the  system  in 
effect  at  the  present  time.  I  know  that 
President  Nixon  was  not  President  when 
the  draft  law  was  extended.  I  know  the 
revisions  at  that  time  were  few  and  that 
the  inequities  were  continued.  I  there- 
fore felt  that  I  could  not  or  would  not 
vote  for  it. 

I  honor  the  President  for  trying  to 
bring  about  some  change  in  this  law.  It 
is  an  indication  of  his  interest.  The  law 
is  in  drastic  need  for  change.  When  the 
law  is  next  considered  in  the  Senate,  I 
feel  confident  a  full  overhaul  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

I  would  hope  also  that  in  addition  to 
that,  the  President  would  use  whatever 
executive  authority  he  has — and  I  im- 
derstand  that  the  only  statutory  limita- 
tion is  the  adoption  of  a  lottery  system — 
to  bring  about  an  elimination  of  the  in- 
equities to  the  extent  that  young  Amer- 
icans of  all  colors,  creeds,  and  national 
origin  would  be  treated  equitably  and 
that  the  existence  of  favored  groups 
would  be  done  away  with. 

Getting  to  the  point  of  the  statement 
of  the  distinguished  acting  minority 
leader,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  President's 
proposal  will  not  be  taken  up  in  the  Sen- 
ate this  year  because  it  was  impossible 
to  achieve  a  consensus  to  handle  only  the 
President's  suggestion  by  itself  and  be- 
cause some  Members  of  the  Senate  want 
to  go  far  beyond  the  President's  proposal 
in  the  consideration  of  the  draft  law. 

I  point  out  for  the  Record  that  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  acting  minority  leader 


has  said,  and  that  what  he  has  said  is 
true.  

Mr.  GRIPPTN.  Mr.  Presid«it,  I  ap- 
predate  the  explanation  of  the  majority 
leader,  although  I  must  emphasize  my 
disagreement. 

Probably  no  one  subject,  other  than 
the  war  in  Vietnam  itself,  Is  of  greater 
concern  and  is  a  greater  cause  for  un- 
rest among  the  young  people  in  our 
country  today  than  the  inequitable  draft 
system  now  in  effect. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  com- 
plaint about  this  system  In  past  years, 
both  in  and  out  of  Congress.  Surely  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  taken  a  very  construc- 
tive step  in  proposing  certain  basic  re- 
forms in  the  draft  system.  Some  of  those 
reforms,  as  the  majority  leader  has 
pointed  out,  can  be  achieved  by  Executive 
order.  However,  at  least  one  point  in  his 
program — that  of  providing  for  the  ran- 
dom selection  or  lottery  method  of  desig- 
nating those  to  be  drafted — cannot  be 
accomplished  by  Executive  order.  At  least 
with  respect  to  this  one  point,  action  must 
be  taken  by  Congress. 

I  appreciate  that  some  Senators  would 
like  to  do  away  with  the  draft  altogether. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  would  like  to  .see 
the  time  come  when  that  could  be  done. 

I  know  that  other  Senators  would  like 
to  see  a  much  more  drastic  or  compre- 
hensive reform  of  the  draft  law  than  is 
proposed  by  the  President.  However, 
what  the  President  has  proposed  and  is 
trying  to  achieve  this  year  is  a  long  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

While  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
majority  party — which  controls  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— to  deny  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islative proposal  by  the  President,  of 
course,  the  majority  party  must  also  bear 
the  responsibility  for  such  denial,  if  that 
is  their  choice. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  realize  that 

II  major  legislative  proposals  for  re- 
forming the  draft  have  been  introduced? 
They  have  been  referred  to  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  Selective  Service 
System  for  reports,  and  yet  neither  the 
Defense  Department  nor  Selective  Serv- 
ice have  responded  to  or  indicated  any 
reaction  to  any  of  those  proposals. 

Does  the  Senator  realize  that  every 
one  of  the  proposals  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  talked  about  in 
terms  of  draft  reform  could  be  accom- 
plished today  with  the  sole  exception  of 
abolishing  the  provision  enacted  into  law 
in  1967  that  prohibits  or  proscribes  a 
random  selection  system? 

When  we  had  a  hearing  this  morning 
and  listened  to  the  distinguished  Direc- 
tor of  the  Selective  Service  System,  he 
said  in  effect  that  all  that  had  to  be 
done  would  be  to  move  to  a  moving  age 
group — which  is  really  a  random  selec- 
tion system — and  that  they  could  go  to 
that  Immediately.  There  is  nothing  to 
keep  the  President  from  doing  these 
things  this  afternoon  and  taking  these 
steps. 

So,  with  great  deference,  when  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
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Ifichigsoi,  suggests  here  that  it  Is  un- 
fortunate that  the  Democratic  Party  is 
holding  up  all  reform  of  the  draft  sys- 
tem. I  think  he  is  really  falling  to  face 
up  to  the  realities  of  the  situation.  I  say 
that  with  all  due  respect. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  for  his  contribution.  However,  I 
must,  of  course,  disagree  with  him. 

The  fact  that  the  administration  has 
not  come  back  with  a  report  on  every 
bill  that  every  Senator  or  Representative 
has  introduced  in  a  particular  field  is  no 
reason,  in  my  opinion,  why  the  leader- 
ship should  indicate  that  we  are  not  even 
going  to  consider  draft  legislation  in  this 
session  of  Congress. 

I  have  been  in  Congress  for  some  13 
years.  I  have  introduced  many  bills  in 
past  administrations.  And  often  times 
my  bills  would  be  there  for  months  and 
months  and  months  without  having  any 
report  or  indication  from  the  Johnson 
administration  or  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration as  to  what  they  thought  of  my 
proposals.  That  did  not  bring  the  work 
of  Congress  to  a  halt. 

The  President  has  expressed  his  views 
on  draft  reforms.  He  has  sent  a  message 
to  Congress. 

There  is  proposed  legislation  before 
Congress.  I  know  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  realizes  that  what  the  President 
can  do  by  Executive  order  concerning  the 
selection  of  draftees  is  not  as  desirable 
or  as  good  as  the  lottery  provision,  which 
must  be  enacted  into  law  by  legislation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  I  feel — and  I  have  spent 
some  time  in  studying  the  matter — that 
there  is  no  difference  between  moving  to 
selection  of  the  19-year-olds  as  the 
prime  age  group  and  instituting  a  "mov- 
ing age  group"  for  determining  induction 
sequence — which  the  administration  has 
said  they  can  do — and  moving  to  random 
selection.  There  may  be  a  difference. 
However,  it  would  be  a  difference  with- 
out a  distinction. 

While  we  hear  our  friend  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  talk  this  afternoon  about 
how  distressed  our  Republican  friends 
are  because  there  will  be  no  draft  reform 
at  the  present  time,  we  Imow  that  the 
President  this  very  afternoon  could  pro- 
vide guidelines  for  the  draft  boards 
around  the  coimtry  on  the  question  of  de- 
ferments. He  could  eliminate  occup>a- 
tional  deferments. 

The  former  Secretary  of  Labor  said 
that  he  finds  no  reason  to  continue  oc- 
cupational deferments. 

Former  Commissioner  of  Education 
Harold  Howe  said  that  he  finds  no  over- 
riding reason  for  the  continuation  of 
educational  deferments. 

The  National  Security  Council,  the 
entity  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
nialcing  recommendations  on  deferments, 
indicates  that  they  find  no  reason  for  the 
continuation  of  occupational  deferments. 

All  the  President  has  to  do  this  after- 
noon is  say  that  there  will  be  no  con- 
tinuation of  occupational  deferments 
and  eliminate  what  has  been  generally 
recognized  by  the  experts  as  one  of  the 
glaring  loc^holes.  He  could  provide  coun- 
sel for  the  young  people  so  that  they  will 


be  able  to  follow  the  regulations  that 
govern  the'syston. 

It  is  not  the  Democratic  leadership  that 
is  holding  up  these  matters. 

The  President  has  the  power  to  ini- 
tiate recommendations  to  do  this.  On 
this  whole  host  of  different  areas,  the 
President  has  the  power  to  do  it. 

I  think  the  position  which  has  been  as- 
sumed by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services — 
which  he  stated  to  the  Senate  last 
month — is  the  most  responsible  position 
that  could  be  assumed,  and  that  is  that 
we  are  going  to  have  total  and  compre- 
hensive hearings  that  are  going  to  con- 
sider the  whole  question  of  a  Volimteer 
Army  sind  the  costs  and  expenses  of  what 
this  is  going  to  mean  in  terms  of  social 
and  economic  conditions  in  this  coimtry. 
We  have  yet  to  receive  the  report  of 
the  President's  Commission  that  is  study- 
ing the  question  of  a  Volunteer  Army. 
We  do  not  have  that  information  at 
hand.  He  has  indicated  that  he  wants  to 
get  into  the  whole  question  of  the  de- 
ferments themselves  and  to  try  to  give 
this  matter  a  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive study,  to  consider  all  the  alter- 
native programs  and  alternative  service 
to  the  yoimg  people  of  this  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  con- 
structive approach,  if  the  President 
wants  to  move.  I  am  hopeful  that  oiu* 
subcommittee  can  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  administration  as  to  what 
additional  steps  could  be  tEiken  so  far  as 
administrative  action  is  concerned  that 
will  eliminate  many  of  the  inequities. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Obviously,  I  am  very 
pleased  and  happy  to  know  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  going  to 
hold  hearings  and  is  going  to  consider 
this  whole  subject  in  depth.  It  is  needed. 
However,  hearings  of  the  nature  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred  will  not  enable 
Congress  to  take  any  action  in  this 
session. 

Therefore,  the  pendency  of  these  hear- 
ings should  not  keep  the  Senate  from 
acting  on  one  vital  legislative  part  of 
President  Nixon's  draft  reform  proposal ; 
namely,  to  enable  him  through  legis- 
lation to  use  the  random  or  lottery 
method  of  selecting  draftees. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  abandon  what 
is  essentially  a  legislative  responsibility 
by  just  saying  that  the  President  has  the 
power  to  put  a  part  of  his  program  into 
effect  by  Executive  order. 

The  calendar  now  approaches  Novem- 
ber 1 .  Time  is  growing  short. 

Although  the  administration  may  by 
Executive  order  put  into  effect  as  much 
of  the  President's  program  as  possible  if 
the  Congress  does  not  act,  that  is  beside 
the  point. 

We  should  recognize  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  majority  party  is  refusing 
to  even  consider  the  one  vital  part  of  his 
program  of  effective  draft  reform  which 
requires  legislation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator's  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  it  is  interest- 
ing that  we  have  this  position  expressed 


by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. What  are  the  other  areas  of  re- 
form— we  are  talking  about  reform — be- 
sides the  elimination  of  the  provision  or 
the  restriction  to  move  to  a  random  selec- 
tion system,  which  is  a  system  I  also 
support?  What  are  the  other  areas  of 
reform  in  terms  of  the  draft  about  which 
the  Senator  is  concerned? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  have  already  indicated 
that  other  aspects  of  President  Nixon's 
draft  reform,  proposal  can  be  put  into 
effect  by  Executive  order.  The  only  thing 
the  administration  is  asking  for  from  the 
Congress  is  to  enact  the  one  provision 
which  allows  a  random  or  lottery  selec- 
tion of  draftees — which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  for  and 
has  been  advocating  for  a  number  of 
years. 

I  would  think  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  be  helping  us  to  achieve 
that  goBil. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  ask  for  additional  time? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  administration 
has  taken  the  position  that  they  have  the 
power  to  move  to  what  they  call  the 
moving  age  group,  the  conveyor  belt  sys- 
tem. It  amazes  me,  as  one  who  has  been 
greatly  interested  in  reform  of  the  draft 
system,  in  view  of  all  the  urgency  for  re- 
form, to  hear  that  there  is  really  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  conveyor  belt  system, 
which  the  administration  says  it  has  the 
power  to  do,  and  the  random  selection 
system. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  point  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  that  it  is  always  help- 
ful to  have  congressional  action  and  to 
have  changes  made  by  congressional  con- 
sideration. But  I  think  we  perpetrate  a 
fraud  on  the  young  people  of  this  coun- 
try if  we  think  we  are  acting  on  draft 
reform  just  by  eliminating  four  words 
in  the  1967  act  and  then  say  that  this  is 
reform,  because  it  is  not. 

If  the  administration  is  interested  in 
eliminating  some  of  the  inequities  which 
exist  in  the  law  at  the  present  time,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  American  people 
ought  to  understand  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  the  power  to  do  so  and  that 
it  should  do  so.  If  the  administration  is 
looking  for  a  sort  of  debater's  point  and 
says,  "Well,  the  Democratic  Party  really 
is  not  interested  in  reform  because  it  will 
not  act  on  this  particular  provision,"  the 
administration  is  not  going  to  convince 
the  yoimg  people  of  this  country  who 
are  completely  familiar  with  the  entire 
history  of  this  matter  and  who  are  com- 
pletely familiar  with  the  possibilities  and 
the  availabilities  to  the  administration. 
So  we  can  chat  about  and  assume 
righteoi]s  indignation  about  the  fact  the 
Senate  is  not  going  to  perform  draft  re- 
form just  by  eliminating  three  words, 
and  we  can  be  outraged  by  the  action 
that  hsis  been  taken  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  administration. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  is  too 
knowledgeable  about  draft  reform  and 
the  changes  that  can  be  made  not  to 
realize  that  that  really  is  not  an  argu- 
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ment  which  la  going  to  be  convincing  to 
the  young  people  of  this  country  who 
are  most  dramatically  affected  by  it. 

Mr.  ORIFFtN.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts ha^  indicated  that,  instead  of 
using  the  lotqery  or  random  method  of 
selection,  thej  President,  by  Executive 
order,  can  substitute  some  other  method, 
which  the  Sehator  from  Massachusetts 
referred  to  af  a  conveyor  belt  system, 
whatever  thati  means.  I  realize  that  there 
are  similarities  between  these  two  meth- 
ods of  selection,  but  I  also  understand 
that  the  one]  that  the  President  could 
put  into  effect  by  Executive  order  would 
not  be  as  fair  ar  as  equitable  to  the  young 
people  subjec^  to  the  draft  as  would  be 
the  lottery  proposal.  In  light  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mapsachusetts  strong  support 
of  the  lottery  system,  I  would  think  he 
would  assist  the  administration  In  its 
implementation. 

I  am  not  saying,  and  I  do  not  think 
this  administration  is  saying,  that  the 
draft  reform  liackage,  or  proposal,  which 
the  administr^ition  now  seeks  to  put  into 
effect,  is  the! ultimate  answer  to  draft 
reform.  I 

Bjr  taking  this  limited  action,  which 
"will 'Be  a  long  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, we  do  nqt  close  the  door  to  further 
consideration  in  the  next  session  of  more 
comprehensive  draft  legislation,  which 
the  Senator  1^  for.  I  think  that  is  fine. 
The  committee  could  go  into  it.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  I  think  it  should  be  clear 
to  all  that  it  is  those  who  are  in  control 
of  this  body-4-not  the  other  body — who 
are  blocking  the  door  even  to  consider 
what  the  President  has  proposed. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  TO  END 
DELAY  IN  DESEGREGATING  PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's decision!  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
end  the  delay  in  desegregating  our  Na- 
tion's public  schools  was  eloquently  pre- 
sented by  James  Clayton  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  t(»day. 

Mr.  Claytoi  lists  the  questions  that 
Americans  wil  ask  for  years  to  come — 
"What  does  tl  lis  decision  mean :  why  did 
the  Court  wat  15  years  to  make  it.  and 
why  did  the  Court  act  on  October  29, 
1969?"  No  one  but  the  jiistices  can 
answer  those  questions  definitely,  al- 
though our  daily  papers  indicate  what 
the  answers  might  be. 

This  decisicn  begins  to  respond  to  the 
public  clamoi  for  equal  treatment  and 
impartial  jus;ice  for  all  Americans,  by 
striking  down  the  nebulous  phrase  "all 
deliberate  spejd."  Our  Constitution  does 
not  give  sanct  on  to  delays  in  any  judicial 
proceedings.  There  is  no  reason  why 
"deliberate  sdeed"  should  have  been  al- 
lowed to  hami  )er  this  one. 

I  am  please  i  to  see  the  decision  of  the 
Court  and  to  ;  see  that  its  significance  has 
been  properly  chronicled  by  journalists. 

I  wish  to  o  Ter,  as  part  of  the  record, 
Mr.  Clayton's  interpretation  of  yester- 
day's historic  Supreme  Court  ruling. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be   printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  t )  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


CotTBT's  Patjence   Runs  Odt — Action  Now 

Supersedes  "All  Deliberate  Speed" 

(By  Jamea  E.  Clayton) 

No  one  who  has  been  listening  to  what  the 
Supreme  Court  haa  been  saying  could  have 
had  any  doubt  that  the  day  would  come  when 
the  patience  of  the  Justices  would  be  ex- 
hausted. Government-Imposed  segregation  In 
the  public  schools  was  doomed  on  May  17, 
1954.  and  the  major  subsequent  question  was 
how  long  It  would  be  beloro  the  court  dropped 
the  other  shoe.  It  was  15  years.  5  months, 
and  12  days — the  time  It  takes  a  child,  from 
birth,  to  reach  the  senior  grades. 

The  events  of  those  15  years  swirl  around 
now  as  memories — the  phrase  'all  deliberate 
speed,"  the  reports  that  the  South  says 
"nevjr,"  massive  resistance,  Interposition, 
Little  Rock,  New  Orleans,  Oxford,  Boston, 
Chicago,  rhe  names  swirl,  too— Sari  War- 
ren, Thurgood  Marshall.  John  Kaoper,  Au- 
therine  Lucy,  James  Meredith,  Ross  Barnett, 
George  Wallace,  John  Doar.  So  do  the  plans 
for  evasion  or  postjjonement — tokenism, 
freedom  of  choice,  school  closing,  grade-a- 
ye;ir,  zone  gerrymandering. 

That  chapter  in  history  now  appears  closed. 
The  words  of  the  court  yesterday  were  clear. 
•AH  deliberate  speed"  Is  "no  longer  constitu- 
tionally permissible."  The  obligation  of  every 
school  district  is  "to  terminate  dual  school 
systems  at  once."  In  Mississippi,  and  presum- 
ably elsewhere,  schools  segregated  because  of 
government  action  are  to  be  desegregated 
first  and  opposition  talked  about  second.  The 
era  that  began  with  Earl  Warren  has  ended 
and  the  era  of  Warren  Burger  has  begun. 

The  questions,  of  course,  are  what  this 
decision  means,  why  the  court  waited  15 
years  to  make  it,  and  why  it  acted  on  Oct.  29, 
1969.  No  one  but  the  Justices  can  answer 
those  deflnitively  although  there  are  Indi- 
cators to  the  answers  spread  across  the  pages 
of  the  U.S.  Reports  and  of  contemporary 
history. 

Tlie  impact  will  be  greatest  In  the  South. 
Most  of  the  dual  school  systems — one  for 
white  children  and  one  for  black — in  the  na- 
tion are  there  and  It  is  those  dual  systems 
that  the  court  specifically  said  must  be  aban- 
doned. Where  such  dual  systems  do  not  exist, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  for  example,  the  message  is  clear 
but  not  so  precise.  Get  on  with  desegrega- 
tion, the  court  said,  and  forget  about  that 
1955  standard  of  "all  deliberate  speed."  How 
that  wiU  affect  the  problems  of  school  segre- 
gation in  the  North  except  where  segrega- 
tion exists  because  of  a  deliberate  government 
policy  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  is  easier  to  see  how  the  court  got  to 
this  decision.  The  process  was  a  long  one 
that  began  even  before  that  day  In  1954 
when  the  decision  In  the  case  of  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education  came  as  a  thunderclap. 
It  probably  began  in  1938  when  the  court, 
under  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
ordered  the  state  of  Missouri  to  provide  legal 
education  inside  its  borders  to  LJoyd  Gaines, 
a  Negro  who  had  been  rejected  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  solely  because  of  his 
race. 

It  continued  through  1950  when  the  court, 
under  Chief  Justice  Pred  M.  Vinson,  ordered 
the  University  of  Texas  to  admit  a  Negro 
to  its  law  school  and  told  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  to  permit  a  Negro  student  pur- 
suing a  doctorate  to  have  a  seat  In  Its  class- 
rooms and  library  and  to  eat  in  Its  cafeteria. 

It  peaked  In  1954  when  the  court,  under 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  said  that  "In  the  field 
of  public  education  the  doctrine  of  'separate 
but  equal'  has  no  place.  Separate  educational 
facilities  are  inherently  unequal." 

That  phase-all  deliberate  speed — came  the 
next  year  after  the  court  beard  arguments 
on  how  it  could  best  implement  its  1954 
decision.  Taking  into  consideration  all  the 
factors  involved  In  desegregation,  the  court 
said  then.  It  would  require  only  a  "prompt 
and  reasonable  start"  towards  desegregation. 


School  systems  could  be  given  time  to  carry 
out  plans  for  desegregation  as  long  as  "such 
time  Is  necessary  In  the  public  Interest  and 
Is  consistent  with  good  faith  compliance  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date."  But,  the  court 
said,  the  principle  of  desegregation  would 
not  yield  ''simply  because  of  disagreement" 
with  It. 

Then  came  the  plans,  some  school  systenu 
acting  in  good  faith,  others  acting  to  per- 
petuate segregation,  and  others  not  acting 
at  all.  These  the  court  left  at  first  In  the 
hands  of  the  federal  trial  and  appellate 
judges.  It  stepped  in  again  only  when  the 
Little  Rock  case  erupted. 

That  was  1958  when  a  federal  Judge  de- 
layed desegregation  In  light  of  violent  op- 
I>oeltion  and  the  state's  recalcitrance.  The 
court  reversed  that  decision,  saying  that  hos- 
tility to  racial  desegregation  was  not  a  factor 
a  Judge  could  rightfully  consider  In  granting 
a  delay.  There  might  be  other  factors,  it 
said,  but  "only  a  prompt  start,  diligently 
and  earnestly  pursued  .  .  .  could  constitute 
good  faith  compliance." 

By  1961,  the  court,  was  beginning  to  ex- 
press its  concern  that  so  little  was  happen- 
ing. ''Given  the  extended  time  which  has 
elapsed,"  it  said,  "it  Is  far  from  clear  that 
the  mandate  of  the  second  Brown  decision 
.  .  .  would  today  be  fully  satisfied  by  types 
of  plans  or  programs  .  .  .  which  eight  years 
ago  might  have  been  deemed  sufficient." 

More  plans  came  and  went.  But  In  1964. 
when  the  court  reviewed  the  situation  in 
Prince  Edward  County,  Virginia,  where  one 
of  the  cases  decided  in  1954  had  originated. 
It  found  that  no  steps  towards  desegrega- 
tion had  yet  occurred.  "The  time  for  mere 
'deliberate  speed'  has  run  out,"  the  court 
said,  "and  that  phrase  can  no  longer  Justify 
denying  these  .  .  .  children  their  constitu- 
tional right  .  .  ." 

Four  years  later,  the  court  repeated  the 
first  nine  words  of  that  sentence  when  It 
decided  a  case  from  New  Kent  County.  Va., 
and  Italicized  the  word  "now"  when  calling 
for  a  plan  that  would  "work  now." 

Only  eight  weeks  ago,  Justice  Hugo  L 
Black  put  the  situation  a  little  more  bluntly 
In  denying  a  preliminary  order  in  the  case 
decided  vesterdav,  he  wrote.  "I  fear  that  this 
long  denial  of  constitutional  rights  Is  due  In 
large  part  to  the  phrase  'with  all  deliberate 
speed.'  I  would  do  away  with  that  phrase 
completely." 

Yesterday,  the  court  did  lust  that,  acting 
unEinlmously  as  It  has  acted  in  every  major 
school  desegregation  case.  Not  once  h.is  anv 
of  the  18  men  who  have  served  on  the  court 
since  1954  expressed  the  slightest  dlsaeree- 
ment  with  the  principle  that  "Separate  edu- 
cation facilities  are  Inherently  unequal." 
But  why  yesterday? 

The  words  of  the  Court  over  the  years 
demonstrate  that  patience  was  running  out 
Children  were  not  being  given  access  to  a 
right  the  court  had  s&ld  was  theirs  because 
adults  were  stalling.  And  every  lawyer  knows 
that  every  judge  has  a  i>olnt  beyond  which 
he  will  not  go  In  seeing  his  orders  dis- 
obeyed. 

The  court  may  also  have  remembered  the 
1950s  when  the  Executive  Branch  gave  little 
support  to  desegregation  efforts  and  won- 
dered If  the  words  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, forcefully  brought  to  its  attention  in 
the  documents  of  this  case,  indicated  a  soft- 
ening of  the  pasture  that  had  m  xrked  Execu- 
tive Branch  enforcement  in  the  1960s. 

Then  there  is  the  criticism  that  the  court 
got  16  years  ago  when  it  coined  that  phrase- 
all  deliberate  sjjeed.  Some  commentators,  not 
all  of  them  advocates  of  desegregation,  said 
that  this  was  one  of  the  court's  mistakes, 
that  there  would  have  been  less  turmoil  If 
It  had  not  allowed  for  delay  but  ordered  im- 
mediate action  then. 

There  was  no  particular  explanation  of 
what  that  phrase  meant  when  the  court 
used   it,  little   In  Its  opinion  and  little  in 
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legal  history.  The  lawyers  searched  that  his- 
tory In  vain  to  find  clues  to  Its  meaning 
that  they  could  use  to  persuade  Judges  to 
act  or  to  delay. 

Some  said  the  words  came  via  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter  from  early  EngUsh  courts. 
Others  said  it  came  from  Frankfurter's  wide 
reading,  including  Francis  Thompson's 
"Hound  of  Heaven."  If  It  came  from  the  lat- 
ter, yesterday's  burial  of  it  was  fitting. 
Thompson  wrote  of  fieelng  from  strong  feet 
that  beat  after  him  "with  unhurrylng  chase, 
and  unperturbed  pace,  deliberate  speed,  ma- 
jestic Instancy."  At  last,  when  the  race  was 
over,  the  Voice  said  to  him,  "Rise,  clasp  My 
hand,  and  come." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
hopeful  that  yesterday's  decision  will 
encourage  the  dedicated  young  men  and 
women  who  serve  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  to  remain  in  the  Department  to 
carry  on  the  Division's  vital  responsi- 
bilities. Their  complaints,  I  believe,  have 
been  legitimate,  but  now  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  backed  up  their  posi- 
tion, I  hope  they  can  see  their  way  clear 
to  stay  on,  in  the  national  interest. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Leonard 
indicated  several  weeks  ago  that,  were 
the  Supreme  Court  to  order  immediate 
desegregation,  there  would  not  be  ade- 
quate staff  in  the  Justice  Department  to 
enforce  this  order.  I  plan  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  Attorney  General  to  determine 
whether  or  not  his  Department  has  suffi- 
cient resources  and  personnel  to  prose- 
cute the  Court  order.  If  not,  it  i,s  my  in- 
tention, that  when  the  appropriations 
bill  for  the  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce 
Departments  reaches  the  Senate  floor, 
possibly  next  week,  to  assist  the  Depart- 
ment by  moving  to  amend  the  bill  so  that 
the  Justice  Department  can  meet  Its  re- 
sponsibilities. If  additional  authoriza- 
tion is  necessary,  I  will  move  to  take  that 
step  as  well. 


m  a  better  legal  and  moral  position  to  pro- 
test Infringement  of  these  human  rights 
In  countries  that  have  ratified  the  con- 
ventions but  failed  to  Implement  them  in 
practice. 

3.  Ratification  will  Increase  United  States 
influence  In  the  continuing  U.N.  process  of 
drafting  legal  norms  In  the  field  of  human 
rights.  As  long  as  the  United  States  falls  to 
ratify  any  human  rights  conventions.  Its 
views  will  carry  less  weight  than  they 
deserve. 

4.  Ratification  will  dissipate  the  embarrass- 
ing contradiction  between  our  failure  to 
ratify  these  conventions  and  ovir  traditional 
support  of  the  basic  human  rights  with  which 
they  are  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  four  very  good 
reasons  why  the  Senate  should  ratify 
these  three  treaties  immediately.  As  the 
world's  outstanding  advocate  of  democ- 
racy and  individual  rights,  we  cannot 
fifford  to  be  considered  hypocritical  by 
failing  to  recognize  these  same  rights  on 
an  international  scale.  At  a  time  when 
our  basic  humanity  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly questioned  around  the  world,  ratifi- 
cation of  these  three  treaties  would  pro- 
vide the  world  with  an  unmistakable  sign 
of  our  renewed  resolve  to  promote  human 
rights  both  at  home  and  throughout  the 
world.  Ratification  would  promote  new 
confidence  in  the  United  States  as  a 
truly  democratic  world  power. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
the  time  for  ratification  of  these  three 
treaties  is  now.  Let  us  not  delay  any 
longer — the  world  is  waiting  for  our  de- 
cision. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  RATIFICATION 
OF  THE  THREE  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
attempted  to  show  for  almost  2  years 
now  that  there  are  no  convincing  rea- 
sons of  law  or  policy  which  should  pre- 
vent the  U.S.  Senate  from  ratifying 
the  three  human  rights  conventions 
concerning  genocide,  the  political  rights 
of  women,  and  forced  labor.  What  we 
may  have  lost  sight  of  however,  are  the 
positive  benefits  to  the  United  States 
which  ratification  of  these  three  treaties 
would  provide. 

Richard  N.  Gardner,  professor  of  law 
and  international  organization  at  Co- 
lumbia University  summarized  the  prin- 
ciple advantages  to  the  United  States  of 
ratification  of  the  treaties: 

U.S.  adherence  to  the  three  conventions 
before  us  today  can  make  a  practical  con- 
tribution to  the  t>aslc  national  interest  of 
our  country  in  promoting  human  rights 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  Gardner  lists  four  specific  advan- 
tages to  ratification  of  the  three  treaties: 

1.  Our  ratification  will  encourage  other 
nations  to  adhere  to  these  conventions  and 
implement  their  provisions  in  their  own  ter- 
ritories. This  is  particularly  true  of  newly 
independent  countries  that  frequently  take 
U.N.  conventions  as  a  model. 

2.  Ratification  will  put  the  United  States 


JRDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SpONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  15  niinutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
upon  returning  from  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Assembly,  I  wrote  that  there  was 
no  end  in  sight  either  for  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or  for  the 
problems  which  plague  it. 

I  believe  this  is  still  true.  Having  just 
returned  fronn  another  Assembly  meet- 
ing, however,  I  feel  that  problems  cur- 
rently outweight  prospects  in  the  alli- 
ance. 

Decisions  on  conventional  troop  levels 
and  overall  NATO  policy  go  begging. 

While  we  may  attempt  to  turn  our 
attention  to  new  issues,  such  as  envi- 
ronmental problems,  and  seek  coopera- 
tion in  new  fields,  the  basis  of  the  alli- 
ance is  military  and  political,  and  press- 
ing questions  regarding  these  areas 
should  be  answered  first. 

The  strength  and  future  of  the  alli- 
ance rely  on  interrelated  decisions  con- 
cerning troop  levels,  conventional  de- 
fense, and  the  policy  of  flexible  response. 

Today,  there  are  confusing  and  con- 
flicting opinions  concerning  these  issues 
both  within  and  among  the  nations  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

The  United  States  currently  has  some 
300,000  troops  in  Western  Europe;   its 


financial  contribution  to  NATO  exceeds 
$12  billion  a  year.  Despite  former  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  withdrawal  of  32,000 
troops  from  the  NATO  force,  balance- 
of-payments  problems,  inflation  and  do- 
mestic needs,  and  the  cost  of  troop  main- 
tenance are  giving  rise  to  increased 
pressure  to  withdraw  additional  U.S. 
troops  from  Western  Europe. 

The  demands  for  additional  U.S.  with- 
drawals are  fed  by  the  reluctance  of 
many  of  the  NATO  allies  to  increase 
their  conventional  contributions  to 
NATO  and  by  withdrawals  of  forces  by 
other  nations,  such  as  the  British  re- 
moval of  5,500  troops  and  the  Canadian 
withdrawal  planned  for  the  fall  of  1970. 

The  desire  to  divert  spending  from 
military  operations  to  domestic  programs 
is  an  understandable  one.  But,  I  do  not 
believe  the  NATO  alliance  should  relax 
its  conventional  efforts,  unless  the  War- 
saw Pact  nations  undertake  a  similar 
policy. 

In  Western  Europe,  23  NATO  divisions, 
1.500  tactical  aircraft,  and  6,000  tanks 
face  Warsaw  Pact  strength  of  56  divi- 
sions, 1,200  tactical  aircraft,  and  13,000 
tanks,  exclusive  of  the  Soviet  forces  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
While  there  may  be  some  debate  over  the 
actual  relative  strengths  of  the  forces, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  NATO  suffers  a 
deficiency  in  tanks.  And,  certainly  the 
lesson  of  Czechoslovakia  is  not  so  long 
ago  that  we  can  ignore  the  potential  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact's  conventional  forces. 

Second,  the  NATO  conventions^ 
strength  is  restrained  by  the  fact  that 
France,  which  sits  in  the  middle  of  West- 
em  Europe,  does  not  participate  in 
NATO  military  affairs. 

Third,  NATO  forces  are  hampered 
by  the  use  of  a  multiplicity  of  equipment 
and  materials  while  the  Warsaw  Pact 
nations  have  uniform,  interchangeable 
weaponry. 

And  fourth,  the  anounced  Canadian 
withdrawal  of  5,000  troops,  despite  the 
reasons  and  the  advance  notice  given, 
cannot  help  but  create  additional  prob- 
lems in  maintaining  NATO  defenses  in 
the  central  part  of  Western  Europe. 

Troop  levels  and  the  maintenance  of 
an  adequate  conventional  force  are  in- 
separable from  a  discussion  of  the  policy 
of  flexible  response. 

NATO's  ultimate  strength  has  always 
been  the  nuclear  power  of  the  United 
States  and  the  possibility  that  the  United 
States  will  use  that  power  if  any  of  the 
Alliance  members  are  attacked.  This  is 
still  true  today. 

It  is  also  true,  however,  that  the  War- 
saw Pact  nations  may  engage  in  tactics 
which  pose  threats  to  the  Alliance  but 
which  are  not  severe  enough  to  merit  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

To  meet  such  situations,  the  United 
States,  since  the  early  1960's,  has  advo- 
cated a  policy  of  flexible  response,  a  pol- 
icy which  envi-sions  preparedness  in  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  strength  so  that  a 
threat  may  be  met  with  a  commensurate 
response,  but  not  an  escalating  response. 

It  is,  however,  a  simple  fact  that  our 
NATO  alhes  in  Europe  have  never  fully 
accepted  the  idea  of  a  flexible  response. 
Their  failure  to  embrace  it  ranges  from 
the  belief  that  any  Soviet  attack  on  Eu- 
rope would  be  nuclear,  not  conventional, 
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and  that  US.  niclear  strength  would  be 
the  telling  factor  in  a  conlrontatlon. 
through  the  belief  that  the  Soviet  Union 
could  overrun  Western  Europe  at  will, 
with  either  waiventlonal  or  nuclear 
weapons  no  matter  what  the  Western 
European  natloi^  do,  to  the  de  Gaulllst 
fear  that  Europe  might  serve  as  a  bat- 
tleground while  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Unloo  sought  to  negotiate. 

Whatever  the  reasoning,  the  policy  It- 
self Is  not  cre^ble  when  the  actions 
needed  to  Impletnent  It  are  not  taken. 

The  European  members  of  NATO  must 
decide  whether  or  not  they  are  willing 
to  increase  their  conventional  troop 
strength.  Future  U.S.  troop  commit- 
ments to  NATO  will  depend  mi  that. 

A  European  decision  not  to  upgrade 
conventional  foBces  especially  If  the  U.S. 
reduces  its  commitment  can  only  mean 
the  end  of  the  flexible  response  policy. 
If  there  Is  no  credible  conventional 
deterrent  in  NATO,  then  NATO  will  not 
have  the  option  of  meeting  a  conven- 
tional threat  on  a  minor  iricident  with 
a  conventional  response.  The  inevitable 
and  unfortuna^  result  Is  a  greater 
rellai)ce  on  nuclear  power  to  deter 
aggression. 

In  view  of  the  conventional  strength 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations,  the  growth 
in  Soviet  seapower  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Warsaw  Pact  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  the  likelihood  of  a  greater  de- 
pendence on  nuclear  weapons,  I  do  not 
believe  NATO  sl^ould  reduce  its  conven- 
tional options.  Instead,  it  should  main- 
tain them  at  a  level  which  will  discour- 
age conventional  moves  by  the  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  and  will  allow  the  NATO 
nations  time  for  discussion  and  decision 
on  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  should 
there  be  a  masdve  conventional  attack 
on  Western  Europe. 

If  the  alliance  does  not  maintain  such 
levels,  it  restricts  itself  to  three  major 
alternatives,  wh)ch  do  not  allow  NATO 
the  maneuverabtillty  I  believe  it  needs. 
Either  it  gamble^  that  any  Soviet  attack 
on  Western  Eurdpe  will  be  nuclear  and 
require  a  nuclear.  If  any,  response,  or  it 
suggests  that  the  NATO  alliance  is  will- 
ing to  use  nuclear  weapons  when  threat- 
ened or  it  faces  the  possibility  that  Eu- 
ropean nations  may  feel  a  new  need  for 
their  own  nuclear  deterrent,  a  deterrent 
separate  from  tlie  NATO  deterrent,  a  de- 
terrent under  the  control  of  the  nation 
which  has  it. 

Prom  its  beglhning  20  years  ago,  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  has 
been  a  defensive  alliance.  In  arguing  for 
ratification  of  the  NATO  Treaty  in  1949, 
Senator  Tom  Connolly,  then  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, said: 

The  Atlantic  Pict  Is  not  aggressive:  It  la 
purely  defensive  |ln  character.  ...  It  doee 
not  contain  any  ^mmltment  to  go  to  war. 
It  ...  la  surrounded  by  ail  the  soleoin  ob- 
llgatlona  against  asgreaslon  which  the  United 
Nations  charter  Unp>oses  upon  Its  members. 
It  comes  Into  operation  only  when  a  iLatlon 
has  committed  a  criminal  act  by  launching 
an  attack  against  a  party  to  the  treaty. 

This  is  still  true  today. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  NATO 
has  other  thsui  defensive  intentions.  We 
would  all  welcome  mutual  troop  reduc- 
tions with  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  and 


limitations  on  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Until  that  time  arrives,  however. 
NATO  cannot  relax.  Decisions  must  be 
made  on  conventional  military  strength 
and  on  policy.  European  members  of  the 
alliance  must  determine  whether  or  not 
they  are  willing  to  increase  their  con- 
ventional contributions — a  determina- 
tion which  will  directly  affect  U.S.  de- 
cisions on  maintenance  of  current 
conventional  levels.  I  hope  that  the  de- 
cisions are  in  favor  of  conventional 
strength,  for  I  believe  this  is  preferable 
to  the  alternatives  which  must  almost 
Inevitably  resiilt  from  a  failure  to  act 
and  the  absence  of  a  better  defined 
policy. 

THE    PHILIPPINES:      AN    EXAMPLE 
TO  NEW  NATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  October  29,  1969, 
contains  an  article  on  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines,  written  by  Edward  W. 
Mill.  Mr.  Mill  is  an  educator  and  a  for- 
mer officer  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  the 
Philippines. 

His  comments  on  the  situation  in  the 
Philippines,  written  from  Manila,  are 
timely,  well-balanced,  and  extremely 
useful  in  putting  the  situation  in  that 
nation,  with  which  we  have  had  a  close 
association  for  so  many  decades,  into 
reasonable  perspective.  He  reminds  us, 
properly,  that  the  Philippines  is  a 
"landmark  nation  in  Asia  and  Africa" 
when  it  comes  to  the  pursuit  of  demo- 
cratic processes.  He  recognizes  the  im- 
perfections in  these  processes  as  they 
exist  in  the  Philippines  and  that,  by  way 
of  balance,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that 
we  have  a  great  many  imperfections  in 
our  own  system  which  we  are  still  seeking 
to  cope  with  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  legislation. 

As  Mr.  Mill  points  out,  however,  there 
is  another  side  of  the  coin  which  he  de- 
scribes in  the  following  summary : 

(1)  The  PhlUpplnee  has  operated  under  a 
single  democratic  constitution  for  almost 
35   years; 

(2)  It  has  consistently  held  all  scheduled 
elections: 

(3)  It  has  had  and  has  the  freest  press  In 
the  world; 

(4)  the  opposition  is  lusty  and  open,  and 
nowhere  in  the  world  is  the  party  in  power, 
and  its  president,  so  ardently  and  publicly 
criticized: 

(6)  despite  the  Intensity  of  the  election 
campaigns,  the  defeated  ptarty  has  after  each 
election  accepted  the  mandate  of  the  voters 
and  confined  Its  protests  to  the  courts.  a£kd 

(6)  the  education  system.  Into  which  the 
covin  try  consistently  allocates  at  least  26% 
of  its  budget,  is  deeply  committed  to  the 
democratic  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Topical  Commxmt:  Prez  Elections — Phuip- 

PTNBS  Example  to  New  Nations 

(By  Edward  W.  MIU) 

Manila. — Pew  of  the  developing  nations 
of  Asia  and  Africa  have  had  ainythlng  resem- 
bling real  free  elections.  One  of  the  excep- 
tions  Is   the   Republic   of   the  Philippines. 


Since  1946,  when  the  United  States  granted 
the  Philippines  Its  Independence,  six  presi- 
dential and  13  congressional  elections  have 
been  held.  Whatever  the  defects  of  these 
elections  may  have  been,  nobody  can  deny 
they  were  conducted  in  a  wide-open  manner. 

Today  the  Philippines  is  once  more  in  the 
midst  of  a  national  election  campaign,  a 
president,  vice  president,  eight  senators  i  one- 
third  of  the  membership),  and  all  110  mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  be  selected  by  voters 
on  Nov.  11. 

Two  parties,  the  Nacionallsta  and  the  Lib- 
eral, seek  the  Bup{x>rt  of  the  electorate,  witb 
the  central  figures  in  the  election  being  the 
Incumbent  president,  Ferdinand  Marcos.  52, 
and  Sen.  Sergio  Osmena,  Jr.,  63.  Marcos  is 
strongly  bucking  tradition:  no  Philippine 
president  has  ever  been  elected  to  a  second 
term. 

Both  Marcos  and  Osmena  have  been  na- 
tional leaders  for  some  time  and  both  on 
occasion  have  shown  considerable  independ- 
ence from  party  lines.  Marcos  is  tough  and 
a  skilled  organizer,  who  presents  a  public 
Image  of  great  drive  and  energy.  Osmena,  son 
of  the  second  president  of  the  Philippines, 
bears  a  famous  political  name.  He  is  a  force- 
ful and  experienced  campaigner,  who  excells 
in  hard-hitting  attacks  against  the  opposi- 
tion. 

Each  man  has  a  strong  regional  base  of 
support.  Marcos  is  the  favorite  of  the  Ilocano 
areas  In  northern  Luzon  and  Osmena  holds 
great  strength  among  the  Cebuanos  of  the 
central  Vlsayan  area.  Osmena  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  make  a  strong  ethnic  appeal  for  sup- 
port to  his  fellow  Cebuanos,  who  make  up 
the  largest  group  in  the  Islands. 

RtrNmNO    MATES    IMPORTANT 

The  vice  presidential  candidates  also  figure 
prominently  in  the  election.  Marcos  has  as 
his  running  mate  the  Incumbent  vice  presi- 
dent, Fernando  Lopez,  who  halls  from 
Osmena's  central  Philippine  area.  His  Liberal 
Party  rival  is  Sen.  Genaro  Magsaysay,  whose 
great  advantage  appears  to  be  his  name.  His 
brother,  the  late  Ramon  Magsaysay,  was  one 
of  the  most  dynamic  and  popular  presidents 
of  the  post-war  era. 

Critics  of  Magsaysay  label  him  "No  com- 
ment Magsaysay,"  for  his  alleged  verbal 
shortcomings.  But  he  has  been  conducting 
a  vigorous  campaign  and  Is  obviously  popu- 
lar In  his  own  right.  Some  observers  have 
speculated  that  the  voters  might  split  their 
tickets,  something  allowed  under  Philippine 
law.  and  elect  a  Marcos-Magsaysay  team. 

It  Is  almost  a  cliche  of  Philippine  politics 
to  say  that  personalities  are  more  Important 
than  Issues  in  elections.  Yet  to  an  observer 
who  has  witnessed  a  number  of  these  elec- 
tions first-hand,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  this  comment. 

Marcos  and  Osmena,  and  their  teams,  are 
locked  in  a  bitter  personal  camp>algn  from 
one  end  of  the  Islands  to  the  other.  Manila 
probably  has  the  most  free-wheeling  press 
in  the  world,  and  every  charge,  counter- 
charge, Innuendo  and  whisper  Is  given  the 
fullest  airing.  An  editorial  columnist  favor- 
ing one  candidate  recently  charged  that  the 
other  candidate  had  degraded  "the  contest 
for  the  presidency  to  the  level  of  a  street- 
walker's quarrel."  Most  Filipinos  deplore  the 
lack  of  attention  to  the  issues,  but  campaign- 
ers apparently  feel  that  they  are  giving  the 
people  what  they  want. 

To  emphasize  the  personal  Is  not  to  say 
that  Issues  are  not  presented  and  discussed. 
Both  Marcos  and  Osmena  have  tried  to  un- 
derline their  commitment  to  issues. 

Marcos  has  stressed  his  performance  in 
office  and  claims  to  have  Instilled  a  new  spirit 
of  pride  and  accomplishment  among  his 
countrymen.  He  points  with  pride  to  his 
Infrastructure  development  program,  particu- 
larly to  the  building  of  roads,  schoolhouses 
and  new  Irrigation  works.  In  full-page  ads, 
headed  "11  Pillars  of  Victory."  the  Marcos 
team  stresses  that  more  first-class  roads  and 
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more  schoolhouses  were  built  during  the  3>^ 
years  of  his  Incvimbency  "than  were  built  in 
65  years  from  1900  to  1966."  With  another 
four  years,  Marcos  promises  to  do  even  bet- 

ter. 

in  response,  Osmena  claims  that  the  Mar- 
cos record  has  been  highly  distorted  and 
that  such  gains  as  may  have  been  made 
have  come  at  vast  expense  to  the  people.  His 
number  one  issue  thus  far  has  been  the  al- 
leged graft  and  corruption  of  the  Marcos 
Administration. 

Charges  of  graft  and  corruption  are  en- 
demic to  Philippine  elections.  Many  of  the 
charges  made  are  wild  and  exaggerated,  but 
there  has  been  Just  enough  truth  in  some 
to  make  them  poliUcaUy  useful  for  any  op- 
position candidate.  Today,  Marcos  suffers, 
as  did  his  predecessors,  from  gossip  on  thU 
score,  with  the  inevitable  "inside"  stories 
making  the  rounds. 

In  September,  Osmena  made  a  spectacular 
charge  that  certain  key  officials  In  the  Marcos 
Administration  had  allegedly  received  "kick- 
backs" from  various  Japanese  businessmen, 
partlciUarly  from  one  Katlsu  Haruta,  in 
reparations  deals  with  the  Japanese.  With  the 
press  TV,  and  radio  all  on  the  prowl  week 
after  week  for  the  facts  In  the  case.  Haruta 
and  a  letter  which  he  had  allegedly  written 
impUcating  the  Marcos  officials  threatened  to 
take  over  the  election  and  sideline  many  of 
the  basic  Issues.  The  Marcos  officials  respond- 
ed by  suing  Osmena  for  libel,  but  the  charge 
may  have  stirred  up  enough  suspicion  of  the 
administration  to  be  of  some  political  advan- 
tage to  Osmena. 

The  subject  of  nationalism  has  become  of 
greater  Interest  In  the  Philippines  In  recent 
years.  Prom  changes  in  the  Manila  street 
signs  from  English  to  Tagalog,  to  demands  for 
revisions  In  the  agreements,  covering  U.S. 
bases,  and  to  demonstrations  against  the 
American  Embassy  by  student  groups,  there 
has  been  evidence  of  a  new  feeimg  of  sen- 
sitivity and  national  conscloiisness. 

Much  of  this  new  nationalism  is  probably 
both  inevitable  and  healthy,  although  there 
are  those  who  point  to  the  work  of  extremist 
elements  in  some  of  its  forms.  Marcos  U 
seeking  to  play  the  role  of  the  vigorous 
though  enlightened  nationalist  whUe  hU 
forces  charge  Osmena  with  only  weak 
advocacy  In  this  regard.  For  his  part,  Osmena 
has  accused  Marcos  of  "obsessive  national- 
ism." Neither  camp,  however,  seems  ready  to 
plunge  very  deeply  into  this  Issue. 

Still  another  Issue,  of  a  somewhat  surpris- 
ing character,  Is  that  of  the  World  War  n 
records  of  Marcos  tuid  Osmena. 

Despite  the  beUef  of  most  persons  that  the 
wartime  collaboration  Issue  was  a  dead  one 
politically,  the  Marcos  camp  has  made  much 
of  its  charge  that  Osmena  profiteered  during 
the  war  through  various  forms  of  economic 
collaboration  with  the  enemy.  Peatxired 
regularly  In  the  press  was  a  Marcos  commit- 
tee ad,  headed:  "Can  you  trust  this  man?", 
referring  to  Osmena's  conduct  during  the  war 
and  his  trial  by  the  People's  Court.  Osmena 
pointed  to  his  exoneration  by  the  People's 
Court  and  denounced  all  attempts  to  Impugn 
his  war  record  as  deceitful  and  untrue. 

There  are  66  provinces,  5  sub -provinces,  57 
cities,  1,379  municipalities,  36  municipal  dis- 
tricts, and  over  32,000  barrios  in  the  Philip- 
pines scattered  over  some  7,000  Ulands.  Any 
candidate  for  president  is  expected  to  be 
In  touch  with  most  of  them  and  to  visit  as 
many  of  them  as  humanly  possible. 

The  requirements  for  campaigning  will 
vary  from  city  to  barrio,  but  the  personal 
touch  Is  expected  whatever  the  unit  of  gov- 
ernment may  be.  In  the  provincial  and  rural 
areas,  campaigning  becomes  especially  color- 
ful and  hectic.  The  late  President  Ramon 
Magsaysay,  a  man  with  close  ties  to  the  soil 
and  to  the  masses,  created  a  style  of  grass- 
roots campaigning  which  took  him  into  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  country,  and  others 
have  sought  to  follow  in  his  wake. 
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Provincial  and  local  leaders  now  look 
forward  to  the  visits  of  their  leaders  and  are 
courted  by  them  ardently.  Political  ties  in  the 
Philippines  tend  to  be  quite  flexible,  and  each 
election  witnesses  a  considerable  degree  of 
switching  from  one  party  to  the  other;  the 
visit  of  the  leader  will  hopefully  preserve 
Intact  the  party  organization  and  even  draw 
members  of  the  opposition  to  it.  Marcos  and 
Osmena  have  been  criss-crossing  the  country 
trying  to  prove  that  no  one  was  forgotten. 

Philippine  elections  are  not  only  vigorous, 
they  are  often  marked  by  substantial  vio- 
lence and  threats  of  violence.  This  has  often 
taken  the  form  of  shootings  of  Individual 
political  workers  by  rival  factions.  In  a  few 
provinces,  some  politicians  have  reportedly 
formed  virtual  armies  of  their  own.  The 
Philippine  Constabulary  is  called  upon  to 
play  a  role  as  peace-keeper  that  becomes  par- 
ticularly difficult  during  an  election  year. 

The  administration  of  Philippine  elections 
is  in  the  hands  of  COMELEC,  or  the  Com- 
mission on  Elections.  It  is  given  wide  power 
to  organize  and  conduct  the  elections  in  an 
honest  manner.  Private  citizen  groups  have 
also  been  active  in  seeking  to  ensure  free 
elections.  One  of  the  most  useful  of  these 
Is  Operation  Quick  Covmt.  It  seeks,  as  its 
name  ImpUes,  to  assist  COMKLEC  in  provid- 
ing an  inunedlate  tabulation  and  publicizing 
of  election  returns,  thus  discouraging  any 
distortions  of  election  results. 


EXAMPLE    IN    DEMOCRACY 

Despite  the  imperfections  that  exist  in  the 
election  process,  the  PhlUpplnes  Is  sUU  a 
landmark  nation  In  Asia  and  Africa  when  it 
comes  to  the  democratic  way  of  life.  At  least 
six  major  items  of  evidence  may  be  cited  for 
this  conclusion: 

(1)  It  has  operated  under  a  single  demo- 
cratic constitution  for  almost  35  years:  (2)  it 
has  consistently  held  all  scheduled  elections; 
(3)  it  has  had  and  has  the  freest  press  in 
the  world:  (4)  the  opposition  Is  lusty  and 
open,  and  nowhere  in  the  world  U  the  party 
In  power,  and  its  president,  so  ardently  and 
pubUcly  criticized;  (5)  despite  the  intensity 
of  the  election  campaigns,  the  defeated  party 
has  after  each  election  accepted  the  man- 
date of  the  voters  and  confined  Its  protests 
to  the  courts,  and  (6)  the  education  system. 
Into  which  the  country  consistently  allo- 
cates at  least  25%  of  its  budget,  U  deeply 
committed  to  the  democratic  system. 

Moreover,  the  armed  forces,  always  a  pos- 
sible rival  and  claimant  to  power  In  the  de- 
veloping nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  have 
m  the  Philippines  loyally  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple of  clviUan  control  and  supported  the 
free  electoral  process. 

There  U  Uttle  question  that  the  PhlUp- 
plnes has  Its  problems  and  that  many  of  Its 
social  and  economic  ills  may  become  more 
menacing  in  the  future.  Some  of  the  more 
rampant  forms  of  nationalism  are  also  dis- 
turbing both  to  Americans  and  to  many  Fili- 
pinos. All  this  has  been  well  covered  In  the 
American  press  from  time  to  time.  Yet  when 
all  Is  said  and  done,  there  are  few  of  the 
newer  nations  of  the  world  that  can  make 
the  claims  to  democratic  development  that 
the  Philippines  can.  The  elections  of  1969 
are  another  testimonial  to  the  vltoUty  of  the 
Philippine  system. 


34  years  of  Oovemment  service.  As  I 
talked  yesterday  with  him  and  his  able 
assistant.  E.  David  Ebert.  who  also  re- 
cently retired.  I  sensed  their  deep  de- 
votion to  their  duties  and  responsibiU- 
ties  over  the  years. 

Buck  began  the  Service  Department 
in  Augxist  1946  with  two  employees  and 
the  help  of  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Senate.  Mark  Trice.  Equipment  was 
added  and  services  performed  by  the  De- 
partment increased  over  the  years.  There 
are  now  83  employees  performing  a  wide 
variety  of  jobs.  aU  designed  to  aid  the 
Senator  in  serving  Ws  constituency. 

I  have  known  Buck,  a  native  West  Vir- 
ginian, for  many  years  and  have  alwajrs 
found  him  to  be  cooperative  and  diligent. 
His  Department  operates  24  hours  a  day 
on  a  flrst-come-flrst-served  basis.  It  has 
been  built  into  an  efficient  and  dedicated 
operation  through  the  guidance  and 
perseverance  of  Buck  Chambers. 

While  the  volume  of  work  required  of 
the  Service  Department  has  grown  over 
the  years,  it  has  not  gone  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  Buck  Chambers  to  cope  with 
these  ever-increasing  demands.  He  pre- 
sides over  his  Department  with  efficiency, 
intelligence,  and  fairness.  Buck  has  been 
quick  to  adopt  new  methods  when  neces- 
sary, and  he  has  not  been  hesitant  to 
take  advantage  of  new  technological  de- 
velopments when  he  recognized  that  they 
would  help  him  to  better  serve  his  con- 
stituency, the  U.8.  Senate. 

It  Is  men  like  Buck  Chambers  and 
E>ave  Ebert.  also  from  West  Virginia, 
men  generally  unknown  to  the  public, 
who  permit  the  Congress  to  better  meet 
its  responsibilities  to  the  people.  The 
dedication  of  Buck,  and  others  like  him. 
who  occupy  positions  of  Importance 
within  our  organization  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. Without  the  Buck  Cham- 
bers and  the  Dave  Eberts,  no  Senator 
would  be  able  to  perform  efficiently  the 
duties  expected  by  our  citizens.  So,  in  a 
sense  it  could  be  said  that  Buck's  re- 
sponsibilities extend  far  beyond  Capitol 
Hill — to  every  comer  of  the  United 
States — for  without  him  the  people  of 
this  country  would  be  far  less  Informed 
about  their  Oovemment. 

I  wish  for  both  these  gentlemen,  as 
they  depart  from  the  Hill,  many,  many 
years  of  joy  and  happiness. 

I  know  that  Buck's  plans  are  to  return 
to  his  native  home  In  Martlnsburg, 
W.  Va..  with  his  wife.  Beatrice,  there  to 
enjoy  the  lovely  surroundings  with  their 
sons,  Wayne  and  Larry,  and  their 
grandchildren. 


SENATE       SERVICE       DEPARTMENT 
SUPERINTENDENT  JOHN  T. 

■BUCK"  CHAMBERS  TO  RETIRE— 
BEGAN  AND  BUILT  DEPARTMENT 
INTO  EFFICIENT  AND  DEDICATED 
OPERATION— SERVED   SINCE    1935 
ON  CAPITOL  HILL 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
friend  of  many  Senators  and  staff  mem- 
bers. John  T.  "Buck"  Chambers.  Super- 
intendent of  the  Senate  Service  Depart- 
ment, is  retiring  Friday  after  completing 


SENATOR  BYKD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

DISCUSSES  "WEATHERMAN"  PAC- 

nON  OF  SDS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  October  28.  1969,  in  remarks  for 
West  Virginia  radio  stations.  I  discussed 
the  "Weatherman"  faction  of  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tran- 
script of  those  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Last  June,  during  Its  national  convention 
m  Chicago,  the  left  wing  organization  known 
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as  Students  for  a  IJemocratlc  Society  (8DS) 
was  badly  splintered  as  the  result  of  tdeolo^- 
cal  Infighting. 

A  new,  extremely  violent  faction  named 
"Weatherman"  em^r^ed  from  the  SDS  split 
and  now  threatens;  to  engage  in  terror  tac- 
tics designed  to  make  all  previous  acts  of 
hooliganism  by  snfe  look  mild  by  compari- 
son. ' 

Members  of  the  ^Weatherman"  faction  are 
so  violent.  In  fact,  ihat  they  And  themselves 
at  odds  with  other  froung  radicals  who  think 
"Weatherman"  is  tio  hot  to  handle. 

"Weatherman,"  which  wants  to  pit  the 
nation's  youth  In  violent  confrontations  with 
police  (Whom  they i  call  "fascist  pigs")  will 
stop  nothing  short  of  an  all-out  revolution 
aimed  at  destroying  our  established  Institu- 
tions. ] 

If  the  trouble  wh(ch  "Weatherman"  stirred 
up  early  last  month  in  Chicago  Is  any  warn- 
ing of  things  to  colne,  then  we  need  to  take 
a  very  close  look  at  the  Intentions  of  these 
young  hotheads. 

On  the  night  *X  (ictober  8,  helmeted 
■Weathermen"  led  some  300  youths  on  a  wild 
rampage  through  jthe  streets  of  Chicago, 
smashing  windows]  damaging  automobiles, 
and  battling  with  dollce.  Sixty  o*  the  young 
hoodlums  were  arrested  and  three  of  them 
were  shot — one  critically — by  police. 

On  the  following  day.  Governor  Richard 
OgUvle  jnoblUzed  more  than  2500  National 
GuardsmfiO.  and  oijdered  them  to  stand  by 
and  assist  police,  If  Accessary. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  October  9,  Bema- 
dlne  Dohm — co-leajder  of  "Weatherman" — 
led  about  60  so-c4lled  mlUtlawomen  In  a 
demonstration  at  a  Chicago  park. 

After  annoimclngjthat  they  were  going  to 
march  on  an  Army  induction  center  and  de- 
stroy It,  the  women;  dressed  In  helmets  and 
gloves,  some  armeo  with  lead  pipes  and 
wooden  clubs,  huddled  In  a  tight  circle  In  the 
park.  Displaying  Vletcong  flags,  they  made 
speeches  and  sang  songs.  One  of  the  songs 
reportedly  Includedjthe  words  .  .  .  "We  love 
our  uncle  Ho  Chi  Wlnh  deep  down  In  our 
nan  Mao  Tse-Tung." 
^klng  and  the  songfest, 
irched  to  the  edge  of  the 
the  Induction  center, 
them  to  halt,  they 
Beers  and  tried  to  kick 
them  below  their  bdlts  (In  their  groins) . 

Police  arrested  a  dozen  members  of  the 
mob  and  dispersed!  the  rest.  They  placed 
charges  of  aggravatfed  battery,  mob  action, 
and  resisting  arrest.j  against  those  who  were 
taken  Into  custody,   i 

I  call  attention  Od  this  Incident  because 
these  were  only  the  Women  of  the  "Weather- 
man" faction.  One  lean  easily  Imagine  how 
^'lolent  a  confrontation  with  the  men  would 
have  been.  I 

It  Is  anyone's  guefs  as  to  how  violent  and 
how  effective  "Weatherman"  will  become  In 
the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  But  one  can 
expect  to  see  Its  handiwork  on  many  of  the 
nation's  college  cairipuses  and  especially  In 
our  high  schools,  "weatherman"  also  poses 
a  threat  In  conjunction  with  the  upcoming 
November  peace  moratorium.  There  are  al- 
ready early  indications  that  the  November 
demonstrations  may  be  marked  by  violence 
In  contrast  to  the  relatively-peaceful  Octo- 
ber 15  moratorium. 

On  June  18  in  ths  SDS  publication  "New 
Left  Notes,"  "Wpatlserman"  issued  a  clear 
call  for  revolution  la  the  United  States.  It 
urged  that  schools  and  colleges  be  forced 
to  close  down  because  such  Institutions  are 
a  hindrance  to  the  world-wide  revolution 
which  "Weatherman"  believes  Is  occurring. 
Finally,  the  "Weatherman"  statement 
called  for  formation  of  a  broad-based  revolu- 
tionary youth  moviment  which  will  lend 
active  support  to  bUck  militants — a  move- 
ment Intended  to  ev>lve  Into  a  secret  Marx- 
ist-Leninist party  o^  sufficient  strength  to 
defeat  the  United  St4tes  government  by  vio- 
lent means. 


hearts.  We  love  Chat 
After  the  speechc 
the  young  women 
park  on  their  way 
When    police    ordert 
charged  into  the  ot 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969— ACTION 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
October  29,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
met  in  executive  session  and  announced 
completion  of  its  work  on  those  areas  of 
the  tax  reform  bill  which  affect  amor- 
tization of  air  and  water  pollution  control 
facilities,  amortization  of  railroad  roll- 
ing stock,  single  persons,  fraternal  bene- 
ficiary societies,  and  related  business  in- 
come of  churches. 

So  that  Senators  -might  follow  the 
progress  of  these  executive  sessions,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  press  release 
he  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(A  press  release  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  U.S.  Senate,  Oct.  28,  1969) 
Tax  Reform  Act  op  1969 — Amortization  Pro- 
visions AND  Taxation  of  Single  Persons — 

Committee  Decisions 

The  Honorable  Russell  B.  Long  (D.,  La), 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  an- 
nounced today  that  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance had  concluded  Its  work  on  that  portion 
of  the  House  tax  reform  bill  dealing  with  the 
amortization  of  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol devices  and  railroad  rolling  stock,  and 
with  the  Income  tax  treatment  of  single  In- 
dividuals. 

A  complete  description  of  the  actions  taken 
at  today's  meeting  follows: 

Amortization  of  Pollution  Control  Facili- 
ties.— The  Committee  agreed  to  the  concept 
of  the  House  bill  of  allowing  a  taxpayer  to 
amortize  over  sixty  months  certain  certified 
air  or  water  pollution  control  facilities.  The 
amortization  deduction  would  be  in  place  of 
the  regular  depreciation  deduction  (but  the 
additional  first-year  20  percent  depreciation 
allowance  would  be  available). 

The  Committee  further  adopted  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  Treasury  Department  that 
the  benefits  of  this  provision  be  limited  to 
pollution  control  facilities  added  after  De- 
cember 31,  1968,  to  plants  which  were  in  op- 
eration on  that  date.  The  special  amortiza- 
tion provision  would  not  be  available  In  the 
case  of  facilities  Included  In  new  plants  built 
In  the  future.  In  addition,  the  Committee 
adopted  a  Treasury  recommendation  that  the 
five-year  amortization  would  be  limited  to 
the  cost  of  property  with  the  normal  useful 
life  of  fifteen  years,  or  less.  If  the  property 
had  a  normal  useful  life  of  more  than  fifteen 
years,  the  taxpayer  would,  in  effect,  treat  his 
facility  as  If  it  were  two  separate  facilities. 
One  facility  would  receive  the  five-year  amor- 
tization and  the  other  facility  would  receive 
normal  depreciation  based  on  the  normal 
useful  life  of  the  property.  The  taxpayer 
would  write  off  the  two  facilities  concur- 
rently. 

The  Committee  further  agreed  to  a  Treasury 
recommendation  that  the  definition  of  an  eli- 
gible pollution  control  facility  would  be  lim- 
ited to  exclude  facilities  which  serve  any 
function  other  than  pollution  abatement.  No 
amortization  would  be  permitted  on  facilities 
that  only  diffuse  the  pollution  and  which  did 
not  serve  to  abate  the  pollution.  The  Com- 
mittee also  agreed  to  adopt  a  Treasury  rec- 
ommendation to  make  it  clear  that  the  amor- 
tization provision  would  apply  only  to  In- 
stallations which  prevent  or  minimize  the 
direct  release  of  pollutants  into  air  or  water 
In  the  course  of  manufacturing  operations. 
Facilities  which  remove  certain  elements 
from  fuel  (for  example,  sulphur)  that  are 
released  as  pollutants  when  the  fuel  Is 
burned  would  not  be  eligible  for  the  amorti- 
zation. 

Further,  the  Committee  adopted  a  provi- 
sion which  provides  that  the  amortization 
deduction  could  only  apply  to  air  and  water 


pollution  control  facilities  completed  or  ac- 
quired before  January  1,  1975.  The  Commit- 
tee also  deleted  the  features  which  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish effluent  standards  for  water  and  emis- 
sions standards  for  air.  Under  this  amend- 
ment (Which  conforms  to  the  pattern  set  by 
Congress  In  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967)  the 
Federal  government  could  set  general  guide- 
lines which  had  to  be  maintained,  but  In  gen- 
eral, the  specific  standards  which  would  be 
required  would  be  fixed  by  the  States  pursii- 
ant  to  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  and  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965. 

Amortization  of  Railroad  Rolling  Stock- 
In  connection  with  the  consideration  of  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  extending  special 
7-year  amortization  treatment  to  railroad 
rolling  stock,  the  Committee  also  reconsid- 
ered the  action  It  has  previously  taken  (see 
Committee  announcements  of  September  19 
and  October  10)  to  provide  a  special  transi- 
tional exception  to  the  repeal  of  the  7  per- 
cent Investment  tax  credit  for  certain  rail- 
road rolling  stock.  As  a  result  of  its  study, 
the  Committee  agreed  to  delete  all  these  pro- 
visions from  the  bill  and  substitute  instead  a 
new  incentive  plan  suggested  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  The  principal  features  of 
this  plan  are: 

1.  5-year  amortization  on  new  rolling  stock. 
Including  locomotives,  acquired  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970  available  to  all  railroads  and  their 
lessors. 

2.  4-year  amortization  of  1969  equipment 
acquisition  unrecovered  costs  (rolling  stock 
including  locomotives)  as  of  January  1,  1970. 

3.  Pretermlnatlon  property  eligible  for  the 
7  percent  Investment  credit  placed  In  service 
In  1970  will  be  eligible  for  the  amortization 
write-off. 

4.  The  Investment  credit  life  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  actual  useful  life  of  the  prop- 
erty and  not  by  the  elective  amortization  pe- 
riod as  presently  required. 

5.  On  January  1,  1973,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  will  promulgate  reg- 
ulations prescribing  the  particular  class  of 
cars  which  are  not  In  short  supply.  This  de- 
termination will  preclude  that  class  of  car 
from  the  amortization  write-off. 

6.  The  cost  of  repairs  to  existing  rolling 
stock  will  be  allowed  as  an  expense  without 
question  where  such  cost  does  not  exceed 
20  percent  of  the  original  cost  of  the  unit. 

7.  Elective  amortization  of  grading  and 
tunnel  bores  on  a  50-year  life. 

After  agreeing  to  tliis  plan,  the  Committee 
further  agreed  to  limit  the  amortization 
privilege  to  property  placed  in  service  before 
January  1,  1975.  In  addition.  It  agreed  to  per- 
mit certain  railroad  equipment  acquired  pur- 
suant to  the  Korean  War  amortization  pro- 
vision (Which  the  House  bill  would  repeal i 
to  continue  to  qualify  for  the  amortization 
authorized  by  that  law. 

Single  Person;  Head  of  Household. — The 
Committee  also  agreed  to  adopt  two  proposals 
recommended  by  the  Treasury  Department 
relating  to  the  tax  treatment  provided  for 
single  persons.  First,  the  Committee  deleted 
the  House-jjassed  provision  which  would  have 
extended  Joint  return  privileges  for  widows 
with  dependent  children  beyond  the  two 
years  now  in  existing  law.  Thus,  under  the 
Committee's  decision  existing  law  which  pro- 
vides that  a  widow  with  a  dependent  child 
may  file  a  joint  return  for  two  years  after 
the  date  of  the  sp>ouse  would  be  retained. 

Second,  the  Committee  adopted  the  Treas- 
ury recommendation  which  would  provide  a 
new  tax  rate  schedule  for  single  persons.  This 
new  schedule,  which  replaces  the  provisions 
of  the  House  bill,  would  not  distinguish  be- 
tween single  persons  based  on  whether  their 
age  Is  over  or  under  35.  Instead,  It  would 
provide  a  tax  liability  for  single  persons 
which  would  not  exceed  120  percent  of  Joint 
return  tax  liability.  Under  the  Committee's 
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decision,  a  head-of -household  (this  Is  gen- 
erally a  single  person  who  maintains  a  house- 
hold which  Is  the  principal  residence  for  him- 
Belf  and  a  dependent)  would  continue  to 
receive  the  same  tax  treatment  that  he  now 
enjoys  under  present  law.  Under  the  House- 
nassed  tax  bill,  widows  and  widowers,  regard- 
less of  age,  and  unmarried  individuals  age  35 
and  over  would  have  been  taxed  at  rates  half- 
wav  between  those  available  to  married  cou- 
ples and  those  applicable  to  other  single 
persons. 

Fraternal  Beneficiary  Societies. — At  Tues- 
day's meeting,  the  Committee  established  a 
separate  category  ( in  the  provisions  defining 
organizations  exempt  from  Income  tax)  for 
organizations  such  as  the  Masons  which  op- 
erate under  the  lodge  system  and  which  are 
Drlmarlly  religious,  educational  or  charitable 
in  nature.  A  condition  to  classification  in  this 
new  category  is  that  the  organization  not 
engage  In  the  furnishing  of  insurance  pro- 
tection to  lt«  members.  Organizations  In  this 
new  categorv  were  made  subject  to  tax  on 
their  unrelated  business  Income  but  were 
not  brought  under  the  new  tax  ( imposed  by 
the  House  bill )  on  investment  Income  of  cer- 
tain categories  of  organizations. 

At  todav's  meeting  the  Committee  agreed  to 
also  exclude  from  the  new  tax  on  investment 
income,  other  fraternal  organizations  op- 
erating under  the  lodge  system  which  do 
provide  insurance  protection  for  their 
members. 

Manufacturers  Excise  Tax. — The  Commit- 
tee also  agreed  to  a  technical  amendment 
(substantially  Incorporating  the  text  of  S. 
2510)  which  relates  to  the  calculation  of  the 
manufacturers  excise  tax  In  situations  where 
a  "constructive  sales  price"  must  be 
determined. 

RELATED     BUSINESS     INCOME     OF     CHURCHES 

At  Tuesday's  meeting  the  Committee 
agreed  that  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  cemeteries,  the  conduct  of  charitable  in- 
stitutions, the  sale  of  religious  articles,  and 
the  printing,  distribution  and  sale  of  religious 
pamphlets,  tracts,  calendars,  books  and  maga- 
zines with  substantial  religious  content  done 
in  connection  with  a  church  would  be  treated 
as  related  business  Income  of  the  church  and 
would  not  be  subjected  to  the  tax  on  un- 
related business  income  even  though  the 
document  might  produce  some  advertising 
income. 


ABUSE  OF  UNION  POWER 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  published 
a  colimin  by  that  distinguished  journal- 
ist, David  Lawrence,  citing  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  that  faces  us 
in  the  maintenance  of  our  Republic. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  who  has  covered  the 
Washington  scene  for  many  ypars  and 
is  the  founder  of  the  magazine  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report,  points  to  the  inordinate 
amount  of  monetary  power  exercised 
under  our  present  tax  laws  by  union 
leaders.  He  notes  a  speech  this  week  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin) 
citing  at  least  two  separate  instances  of 
recent  abuse  of  uruon  power — the  Hal 
Banks  case,  in  which  $100,000  apparently 
changed  hands  to  keep  a  union  racketeer 
from  being  returned  to  Canada,  and  the 
mammoth  campaign  mounted  by  the 
AFL-CIO  to  keep  Judge  Haynsworth  off 
the  bench. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Specter  of  Labor  Power  Is  Raised 
( By  David  Lawrence ) 
Was  there  "a  $100,000  political  payoff"  by 
labor  leaders  In  the  United  States  In  1968 
when  the  State  Department  refused  to  extra- 
dite to  Canada  a  union  official  who  had  been 
arrested  and  tried  there  and  had  fled  to 
this  country  to  escape  punishment? 

Sen.  Paul  Fannin,  R-Arlz.,  In  a  speech  to 
the  Senate  on  Monday,  said  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  State  Department,  upon  the 
request  oi  the  Department  of  Labor,  declined 
to  return  "a  convicted  labor  racketeer '  who 
skipped  $25,000  ball  and  came  to  the  United 
States  after  having  been  convicted  of  con- 
spiracy to  commit  assault  In  a  war  between 
rival  unions  In  Canada.  The  Arizona  Senator 
stated  the  American  authorities  picked  up 
the  accused  at  the  request  of  the  Canadian 
government  that  he  be  returned  to  face  a 
perjury  charge.  Inasmuch  as  assault  Is  not 
covered  under  the  extradition  treaty  with 
Canada.  He  added  that:  shortly  after  the 
State  Department  refused  to  extradite  the 
union  chief,  "5,000-doUar  checks  began 
pKjurlng  Into  vtirious  Democratic  presidential 
campaign  committees  around  the  country 
until  the  total  contribution  amounted  to 
$100,000 — which  was  reached  within  a  few 
davs." 

Fannin  declared  that  last  year  he  had  had 
difficulty  getting  the  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence about  the  case  between  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  the  State  Department,  but 
that  he  had  at  last  obtained  copies  of  the 
letters,  which  he  Inserted  In  the  "Congres- 
sional Record"  this  week. 
Fannin  commented: 

"I  do  not  think  It  Is  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  American  people  to  have  such  a  bald 
exercise  of  the  power  of  union  officialdom." 
The  Arizona  senator  suggested  that  the 
Johnson  administration  may  not  have  been 
aware  at  the  time  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  episode  because  since  then  the 
payments  of  $100,000  were  made  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  He  has  requested  the  present 
secretary  of  state  to  review  the  case  and  see 
If  the  Canadian  request  Is  valid,  and  re- 
marked that  perhaps  "some  leftovers"  from 
the  preceding  administration  are  "giving  poor 
advice"  on  the  subject. 

Fannin  raised  the  whole  matter  In  connec- 
tion with  the  provisions  of  the  tax-reform 
bin  pending  In  the  Senate  which  deal  with 
tax  exemptions  of  non-profit  organizations. 
Including  labor  unions.  He  declared  that  the 
AFL-CIO  treasury,  for  Instance,  has  been 
committed  "to  the  destruction  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  Just  as  labor  tried  to  destroy 
Judge  John  Parker  40  years  ago."  Fannin 
pointed  out  that  "the  special  status  en- 
Joyed  bv  these  union  leaders  under  our  tax 
laws"  makes  possible  a  "brash  display  of 
monetary  power." 

The  most  urgently  needed  reform,  accord- 
ing to  Fannin,  Is  the  section  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  "which  permits  union  leaders 
to  exercise  this  kind  of  political  power  and 
still  retain  their  tax-exempt  status."  He  said: 
"Such  preferential  treatment  Is  simply  not 
right.  Union  leaders.  In  the  exercise  of  their 
office,  should  have  to  abide  by  the  same  rule 
of  "no  poUtlcs'  as  applies  ^o  all  other  tax- 
exempt  organizations." 

The  argument  is  made  on  the  union  side 
that  their  political  contributions  are  "vol- 
untary" and  that  a  union  member  can  suc- 
cessfully withstand  the  pressures  if  he  ob- 
jects to  the  use  of  his  dues  for  poUtlcal  ends 
with  which  he  may  not  agree.  But  this.  Sen. 
Fannin  says,  "is  simply  not  In  accordance 
with  reality." 

The  subject  of  political  contributions  by 
labor  union  groups  Is  one  that,  to  a  large 
extent,  has  been  sidetracked  by  Congress  and 
by  the  law  enforcement  agencies,  including 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  theory  of  the 
labor  leaders  is  that,  because  the  contribu- 
tions to  political  campaigns  are  not  compul- 


sory and  because  the  solicitation  Is  conducted 
by  persons  who  claim  they  are  not  acting  for 
any  labor  union  but  are  operating  as  a  sep- 
arate committee  of  citizen*,  this  puts  the 
funds  collected  from  union  members  sup- 
posedly beyond  the  reach  of  present  laws. 

The  whole  problem,  however,  has  not  got- 
ten much  attention  In  the  past  and  Is  not 
being  given  much  consideration  now.  The 
truth  Is  that,  while  they  may  not  admit  It, 
many  members  of  Congress  are  dependent 
upon  labor  union  support  In  their  political 
campaigns.  There  has  been  a  reluctance  in- 
side the  Executive  Branch  also  to  enforce  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  which  pro- 
hibits labor  unions  or  corporations  from 
making  contributions  In  national  political 
campaigns. 


LEGAL   SERVICES    AMENDMENT   TO 
S.  3016 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  about  the  amendment  to  S. 
3016,  offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  (Mr.  Murphy). 
which  would  eliminate  the  OEO  Direc- 
tor's authority  to  override  a  Governor's 
veto  of  a  legal  services  program.  The 
amendment  was  adopted  during  the  de- 
bate on  extending  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  nearly  2  weeks  ago. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  on  October  16  stated  that 
he  intended  to  oppose  this  amendment 
strongly  in  the  House. 

However,  conflicting  reports  have 
reached  me  whether  the  administration 
.seriously  intends  to  try  to  head  off  this 
or  a  .similar  amendment  in  the  Hguse 
version  of  the  EOA  extension  bill. 

I  view  this  amendment  as  a  threat  to 
the  very  life  of  legal  services  programs 
as  effective  counsellors  for  the  poor.  The 
amendment  would  permit  the  very  gov- 
ernmental "establishment"  which  often 
has  been  responsible  for  the  grievances 
of  the  poor  to  determine  the  type  of  legal 
assistance  to  which  the  poor  would  be 
entitled.  This  F>ossibility  becomes  even 
more  egregious  when  that  establishment 
is  denying  to  a  poor  client  rights  and 
privileges  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  by  local.  State,  or  Federal 
law. 

Also  involved  is  the  integrity  of  the  at- 
torney-client relationship — the  ability 
and  sworn  obligation  of  the  attorney  to 
devote  his  unswerving  energies  within 
ethical  limits  to  the  vindication  of  his 
client's  rights  and  Interests. 

The  legal  services  program  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  antipoverty  program,  and 
the  total  cost  is  comparatively  small, 
especially  in  light  of  the  resulting  highly 
favorable  cost-benefit  ratio.  Permitting  a 
Governor's  veto  without  recourse  to  re- 
view within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  would  drastically  and  perhaps 
fatally  weaken  that  entire  program. 

This  threat  was  recognized  the  past 
summer  in  an  American  Bar  Association 
resolution  that  deplored  "any  action  or 
statements  by  any  governmental  official 
who  attempts  to  discourage  or  interfere 
with  the  operation  or  activities  of  any 
properly  constituted  organization  which 
provides  legal  services  to  the  community 
because  the  lawyers  associated  there- 
with, or  any  lawyer  acting  in  good  faith 
and  within  the  confines  of  ethical  con- 
duct, zealously  represents  clients  in  mat- 
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ters  Involving  Claims  against  a  govern- 
ment entity  or  indlvldualB  employed 
thereby." 

Similar  statements  on  the  independ- 
ence sind  obligation  of  a  legal  services 
lawyer  were  expressed  In  a  1967  resolu- 
tion of  my  own  State  bar's  board  of  gov- 
ernors. Mr.  Pr^ident,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  th^  full  text  of  that  resolu- 
tion be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  after  the  other 
insertion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  See  exhibit  t. ) 

Mr.  CRANStON.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  a  graive  misfortune  if  the  ad- 
ministration were  to  stand  silently  by 
while  the  legal  services  program  is  gutted 
by  an  amendment  upon  which  there  was 
no  testimony  and  no  discussion  in  com- 
mittee, and  no  clear  explanation  and 
very  little  debatje  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Therefore,  I  have  written  to  the  Pres- 
ident expressing  my  concern  about  the 
future  of  the  le^al  services  program  and 
appealing  to  him  to  strongly  support 
"the  -continued  independence  and  In- 
tegrity of  that  program.  I  urged  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  oppose  the  Murphy 
amendment,  in  order  to  clear  up  the  con- 
fusion about  the  administration's  posi- 
tion which  existed  during  floor  con- 
sideration and  )was  reflected  in  the  en- 
suing vote  on  th^t  amendment. 

Much  of  the  effectiveness  of  our  anti- 
poverty  efforts  depends  upon  our  ability 
to  sustain  the  underlying  faith  of  the 
poor  in  the  fairness  of  the  Government 
"establishment.*  To  a  signtflcauit  degree, 
the  poor  have  n|>t  been  able  to  challenge 
that  establishment. 

Legal  services  I  programs  have  begun  to 
restore  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
system  to  respond  appropriately  to  legiti- 
mate demands  by  all  its  citizens,  regard- 
less of  economic  status.  In  California,  the 
37  legal  services  programs  and  90  offices 
have  been  diligent  and  effective  counsel- 
lors for  the  138,2j36  poor  clients  they  have 
served  in  the  flrtt  9  months  of  this  year. 
Berkeley  Neighfwrhood  Legal  Services 
has  handled  an  average  of  74  cases  per 
week.  The  San  Francisco  Neighborhood 
Legal  Assistance  FVjundation  averages 
1,150  new  cases  a  month  in  its  six  oflBces, 
and  during  the  1P68  fiscal  year  more  than 
25,000  clients  were  directly  benefited  by 
legal  assistance  rendered  in  over  10.000 
cases  by  Califonnia  Rural  Legal  Assist- 
ance. Approximately  85  percent  of 
CRLA's  cases  coi>tlnue  to  be  conventional 
service  cases,  suqh  as  adoptions,  wage  at- 
tachments, and  lused  car  problems.  The 
San  Mateo  County  legal  services  pro- 
gram represented  poor  clients  in  39  very 
significant  suits  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1969. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  "keep  the 
faith"  by  insuring  that  legal  charmels 
remain  open  to  the  Nation's  poor.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelsoj^),  allowing  Presidential 
review  of  a  gubernatorial  veto  of  a  leg^ 
services  program,  is  the  very  least  that 
is  acceptable. 

In  my  letter  to  the  President.  I  said 
that  Senator  Murphy's  amendment 
seemed  to  be  exactly  the  kind  the  Pres- 


ident opposed  in  his  October  13,  1969, 
message  to  Congress,  in  which  he  urged 
a  2-year  extension  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  "without  crippling  amend- 
ments." I  stated  the  strong  hope  that  the 
President  would  express  his  support  for 
the  continued  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  legal  services  program  by  his  ac- 
tive opposition  to  an  absolute  guberna- 
torial veto  of  legal  services  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  the 
President  be  printed  at  his  point  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OCTOBBR  30,  1969. 
President  Ricraso  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  M«.  President:  My  purpose  In  writ- 
ing today  Is  respectfully  to  urge  you  to  re- 
move any  ambiguity  regarding  your  position 
on  the  Legal  Services  program  by  express- 
ing your  Arm  support  of  the  continued  Inde- 
pendence and  Integrity  of  that  program  and 
actively  opposing  an  absolute  governor's  veto 
over  Legal  Services  programs.  A  provision  for 
such  a  veto  was  added  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  by  Senator  Murphy's  amend- 
ment to  S.  3016.  which  passed  the  Senate  on 
October  14  and  Is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

A  statement  from  you  Is  urgently  needed 
before  the  confusion  that  led  to  passage  of  a 
possibly  fatal  amendment  In  the  Senate  is 
tragically  repeated  in  the  House. 

I  was  extremely  encouraged  by  your  Au- 
grust  11,  1969,  announcement  of  the  strength- 
ening and  elevation  of  the  OflBce  of  Legal 
Services  to  "take  on  central  responsibility  for 
programs  which  help  provide  advocates  for 
the  poor  In  dealing  with  social  Institutions.' 
You  pointed  out  "the  sluggishness  of  many 
institutions — at  all  levels  of  society — in  re- 
sponding to  the  needs  of  individual  citizens" 
and  identified  as  the  goal  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices program  the  assistance  of  the  disadvan- 
taged among  us  In  making  their  needs  known 
and  having  them  met  by  these  Inatltutlons. 

And  I  wish  to  commend  you  on  your  state- 
ment in  your  October  13,  1969,  Message  to  the 
Congress  urging  a  two-year  extension  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  "without  crip- 
pling amendments." 

That  the  amendment  in  question  would 
be  "crippling"  is  clear  from  the  American 
Bar  Association's  expression  of  grave  reserva- 
tions over  any  restriction  upon  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Legal  Services  program  in  pro- 
viding a  full  range  of  legal  services  to  the 
poor.  The  President  of  the  ABA  stated  on 
October  13  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Mondale. 
in  opposing  "any  amendment  to  S.  3016 
which  would  result  in  exposing  legal  serv- 
ices lawyers  to  Inhibiting  political  pres- 
sures. ...  we  should  not  deny  to  the  poor 
access  to  the  courts  in  any  legitimate  area 
affeoting  their  Interests,"  including  specifi- 
cally "legal  action  againsrt  government 
agencies  in  seeking  significant  Institutional 
change.  ..."  This  opposition  was  first  ex- 
pressed in  the  August.  1969.  ABA  resolution 
deploring  "any  action  or  statement  by  any 
government  official  who  attempts  to  dis- 
courage or  interfere  with  the  operation  or 
activities  of  any  properly  constituted  organ- 
ization which  provides  legal  services  to  the 
community  because  the  lawyers  associated 
therewith,  or  any  lawyer  acting  in  good  faith 
and  within  the  confines  of  ethical  conduct, 
zealously  represent  clients  in  matters  in- 
volving claims  against  a  government  entity 
or  individuals  employed  thereby." 

I  know  that  you  as  an  attorney  share  the 
sensitivity  of  the  Bar  Association  to  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
attorney-client  relationship. 


During  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty  on 
June  4,  1969,  OEO  Director  Rumsfeld  stated 
that  he  believed  a  suit  against  an  agency 
of  the  federal,  state  or  local  government 
could  b«  helpful  in  encouraging  such  an 
agency  to  be  more  responsive  and  to  fulfill 
Its  statutory  obligations  more  effectively. 
Two  days  after  passage  of  8.  3016,  Direc- 
tor Rumsfeld  released  a  statement  that  he 
would  "strongly  oppose  this  amendment  m 
the  House." 

However,  at  the  time  of  the  floor  debate  on 
S.  3016,  the  Administration's  position  on 
Senator  Murphy's  amendment  was  unclear. 
And,  despite  Director  Rumsfeld's  October  18 
statement,  this  ambiguity  continues  because 
of  the  circulation  of  conflicting  reports  re- 
garding the  type  of  actions  to  be  taken  by 
the  Administration  in  connection  with  con- 
sideration of  the  extension  of  the  Economic 
Oppcrtunity  Act  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. This  same  ambiguity  of  Administra- 
tion desires  may  lead  to  House  passage  of 
the  amendment,  if  you  do  not  personally  in- 
tervene. 

As  a  prospective  Senate  conferee  on  this 
bill,  I  respectfully  urge  that  you  give  carerul 
consideration  to  the  devastating  effect  on 
the  poverty  program  as  a  whole  and  on  the 
faith  of  the  poor  in  the  responsiveness  of 
government  which  would  be  produced  by 
the  enactment  of  an  amendment  permitting 
an  absolute  governor's  veto  of  a  Legal  Serv- 
ices program  in  his  state. 
Sincerely, 

Auuf  Cbanston. 

Exhibit  1 
Rksolution  Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 

EENoas  or  California.  Octobee  20,  1967 

Whereas,  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  State  Bar  of 
California  that  certain  legislative  proposals 
have  been  or  may  be  made  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  affecting  the  program 
of  legal  services  for  the  poor  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunities  Act,  including  a  pro- 
posal that  no  agency  under  such  program 
be  permitted  to  bring  any  action  against 
any  public  agency  of  the  United  States,  any 
State,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof; 
and 

Whereas,  the  principal  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  State  Bar  of  California, 
being  an  integrated  bar  association  with 
approximately  twenty-nine  thousand  mem- 
bers, are  to  aid  in  all  matters  ptertalnlng  to 
the  advancement  of  the  science  of  Jurispru- 
dence or  to  the  Improvement  of  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice,  and  to  maintain  the 
high  legal  and  ethical  standards  of  the  legal 
profession  to  the  end  that  the  public  Interest 
be  served  and  promoted  by  members  of  that 
profession;  and 

Whereas,  in  furtherance  of  these  responsi- 
bilities the  State  Bar  of  California  has  here- 
tofore expressed  its  approval  in  principle  of 
the  legal  services  program  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
has  urged  the  Congress  to  continue  its  au- 
thorization and  approval  of  such  programs, 
and  commends  the  Congress  for  Itis  contin- 
ued support  thereof:  and 

Whereas,  the  State  Bar  of  California,  while 
recognizing  that  there  are  Inherent  in  the 
day  to  day  operations  of  such  programs  vari- 
ous social,  moral  and  economic  i>!sues  as  to 
which  reasonable  persons  including  respon- 
sible officials  of  our  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  and  do  differ  and  as  to  which 
this  State  Bar  expresses  no  opinion,  never- 
theless believes  that  the  public  interest  de- 
mands that  lawyers  give  faithful  and  vigor- 
ous advice  and  representation  to  their  clients 
and  that  legislation  affecting  such  duty 
should  not  be  enacted;  now.  therefore,  it  is 

Resolved  that  The  State  Bar  of  California 
expresses  grave  concern  that  certain  of  ths 
proposed  legislative  changes  relating  to  the 
subject  legal  service  programs  may  seriously 
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impair  the  Independence  and  obligation  of 
a  lawyer  to  his  client,  and  to  that  extent  are 
unwise  and  inimical  to  the  pubUc  interest, 
and  therefore  urges  that  any  such  legisla- 
tive propoaalB  be  defeated;   and  it  is 

Further  resolved  that  it  is  the  view  of 
The  State  Bar  of  California  that  ellglblUty 
of  Indigent  persons  to  receive  legal  repre- 
sentation by  lawyers  serving  in  programs  op- 
erated under  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity should  not  be  made  to  turn  upon 
the  party  or  entity  as  to  whom  a  potential 
client  may  have  a  legal  problem  or  claim, 
and  that  while  The  State  Bar  of  CaUfornia 
does  not  approve  of  the  seeking  out.  Insti- 
tuting and  maintaining  of  any  class  suite 
by  such  lawyers  except  as  they  affect  the 
rights  of  a  particular  client  who  has  volun- 
tarily and  In  good  faith  sought  legal  repre- 
sentation under  such  a  program  and  fur- 
ther, does  not  approve  the  institution  or 
maintenance  by  such  lawyers  of  any  and  all 
kinds  of  suits  or  claims  against  various  and 
sundry  agencies  of  the  federal,  state  or  local 
governments  relating  to  various  types  of 
moral,  social  or  economic  problems  affecting 
large  classes  of  persons  other  than  the  par- 
ticular client,  this  State  Bar  believes  that 
an  outright  legislative  prohibition  of  all  such 
actions  would  be  clearly  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  not  to  enact  any  such  legis- 
lation. 


NOMINATION  OP  JUDGE  CLEMENT  F. 
HAYNSWORTH,  JR.,  TO  THE  SU- 
PREME COURT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  tele- 
gram I  have  received  from  members  of 
the  faculty  at  the  School  of  Law  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota.  The  tele- 
gram refers  to  the  October  15  letter  writ- 
ten by  Vem  Countryman,  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Professor  Countryman  has 
questioned  the  value  of  the  American 
Bar  Association's  Committee  on  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary's  report  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judge  Haynsworth  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  undersigned  members 
of  the  North  Dakota  Law  School  faculty 
concur  in  the  views  expressed  by  Profes- 
sor Coimtryman. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  telegram  and  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

October  25,  1969. 
Hon.  Quentin   Bttroick, 
SeTUite   Office   Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  share,  and  recommend  to  you,  the  views 
concerning  the  value  of  the  ABA  Judiciary 
Committee's  endorsement  of  Judge  Hajms- 
worth  nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court  ex- 
pressed by  Professor  Vem  Countryman  In  his 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Oct.  21,  1969. 

Dean  Robert  K.  Rushing.  Professor  Roes 
C.  Tlsdale.  Professor  Robert  E.  Beck, 
Associate  I>rofessor  Alan  Karabue,  As- 
sociate Professor  William  Fisch,  As- 
sistant Professor  Lee  Teitelbaum,  As- 
slstant  Professor  Leland  Bull,  Jr., 
Assistant  Professor  Joseph  Goldberg, 
and  Assistant  Professor  Richard  Kuhns, 
University  of  North  Dakota  School  of 
Law. 

Coumxtteb's  "Conflict" 
To  THE  EorroR:  A  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  Oommittee  on  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  has  approved  President  Nixon's 
nomination  of  Judge  Clement  Haynsworth 


to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
despite  the  evidence  that  Judge  Hayiuworth 
participated  in  the  decision  of  a  number  of 
cases  In  which  he  hAd  a  conflict  of  interest. 

The  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  A.B.A. 
Committee,  Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  himself  holds 
his  appointment  from  President  Nixon  as 
special  deputy  to  the  Paris  peace  talks  sug- 
gests that  a  majority  of  the  committee  does 
not  recognize  conflict  of  interest  when  It  sees 
one. 

Vern  Countryman. 
Harvard  Law  School. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  October  15.  1969. 


THE  ROLE  OP  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT  IN  INDONESIA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  largest 
investment  committed  to  Indonesia  today 
comes  from  the  United  States.  This  Is  a 
fact  which  gives  to  American  business 
management  an  important  role  in  Indo- 
nesia, where  a  virtual  new  start  in  do- 
mestic private  enterprise  was  begim  in 
1966.  But  this  role  is  matched,  we  are 
told  in  a  recent  speech  delivered  to  the 
American  Management  Conference,  by 
the  picture  of  social  progress  in  America. 
In  that  speech,  Julius  Tahija,  chairman 
of  the  Pacific  Indonesia  Businessmen 
Association's  Investment  Promotion 
Council,  observed: 

The  governments  and  peoples  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  look  to  the  monetary  suc- 
cess of  the  United  States.  However,  they  also 
watch  to  determine  the  happiness  and  indi- 
vidual fulfillment  that  that  money  has  given 
to  your  people. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Tahlja's  speech 
points  up  some  very  thoughtful  point  on 
the  civic  and  political  role  of  American 
biisiness  and  how  that  role,  in  both  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  af- 
fects developing  nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  remarks  to  the  American  Manage- 
ment Conference  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

On  the  New  Indonesia:  Joint  Venture  Op- 
erations AN  Indonesian  Concept 
(By  Julius  Tahija) 

Durmg  the  Pacific  Industrial  Conference 
in  Sydney  in  April  1967,  sponsored  by  the 
S.R.I.,  Istiated: 

".  .  .  The  Indonesia  of  today  is  a  challenge 
to  the  established  Private  Business  World 
that  we,  participants  to  this  Conference, 
represent. 

"Will  we  take  up  the  challenge? 

"We  who  Uve  with  the  current  problem  in 
Indonesia  each  day  see  clearly  this  challenge. 
However!  sometimes  it  seems  to  us  that  a 
large  part  of  the  business  and  political  lead- 
ers of  this  world  who  preach  the  virtues  of 
democracy  and  free  enterprise,  hesitate.  They 
hesitate  to  display  the  vary  moral  courage, 
self-confidence  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
private  entrepreneur.  Are  they  Interested  in 
investing  their  Judgment,  their  thoughts, 
time  and  money  in  the  developing  nations? 
Such  Investment,  as  you  are  well  aware.  Is 
vital  and  indi8x>ensable  to  keep  this  world 
truly  free." 

At  that  time,  I  would  not  have  dared  to 
predict  the  tremendous  response  of  interna- 
tional Private  Enterprise  to  this  challenge. 
The  success  so  far  in  attracting  Overseas  and 
Governmental  investment  and  aid  to  In- 
donesia should  also  be  attributed  to  what  baa 
been  expressed  by  His  Excellency.  Sultan 
Hamengku  Buwono  IX  at  the  8.R.I.  Djakarta 


meeting  on  August  2.  1967,  and  Implemented 
by  the  Indonesian  Government: 

"No  matter  how  great  the  desire  of  the 
outside  world  to  help  Indonesia  and  however 
Important  overseas  credit  and  foreign  In- 
vestment, the  overcoming  of  our  economic 
weakness  and  especially  our  economic  devel- 
opment must  be  baaed  on  the  determina- 
tion to  surmount  these  problems  with  our 
own  forces,  beginning  by  putting  our  own 
economic  house  in  order  ourselves." 

This  we  have  now  begun  to  accomplish. 
First  we  have  had  the  foreign  Investment 
Law  in  January  1967.  Now  inflation  is  out 
very  sharply. 

The  result  has  indeed  been  most  gratifying, 
to  see  what  has  taken  place  in  the  field  of 
foreign  investment  in  Indonesia. 

In  order  to  ensure  social  and  political  sta- 
bility while  promoting  Foreign  Investment 
in  Indonesia,  the  Government  in  Indonesia 
has  wisely  also  promulgated  and  is  imple- 
menting a  Domestic  Investment  Law.  It  Is 
Important  that  the  growth  of  Overseas  In- 
vestment goes  hand  In  hand  with  the  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  domestic  private  capi- 
tal and  expertise.  After  all,  private  enter- 
prise, whether  domestic  or  foreign,  operates 
on  the  same  basic  principles. 

It  is  vital  that  small  and  large  indigenous 
businesses  have  the  opportunity  to  flourish 
as  well  as  foreign  and  Joint  ventures.  This  is 
a  prereqiUsite  for  a  strong  political  stability 
with  the  citizen  of  Indonesia  feeling  and  ex- 
periencing in  his  own  life  the  advantages 
of  the  free  economic  system,  in  better  oppor- 
tunities to  provide  more  for  his  family.  This 
is  the  objective  of  private  enterprise  truly 
built  on  a  firm  foundation. 

When  the  events  in  October  1965  took 
place,  private  enterprise  in  Indonesia  was  al- 
most non-existent.  It  was  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  private  enterprise  would  have 
been  totally  annihilated.  Having  gone 
through  so  much  frustration,  intimidation 
and  anxiety,  private  enterprise  in  Indonesia 
now  does  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  present 
Indonesian  Government,  headed  by  Presi- 
dent Suharto.  Is  offering  every  possible  facil- 
ity and  opportunity  for  private  enterprise  to 
actively  participate  in  the  development  of 
Indonesia's  economic  growth. 

This  opportunity  offered  to  us,  brings  si- 
multaneously certain  responsibilities  to  the 
private  sector.  Irrespective  whether  Foreign 
or  Domestic.  The  newly  bom  Indonesian 
business  world  and  management  hopes  to 
share  in  and  l>enefit  from  the  experience 
gained  by  the  American  Management.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  why  we  welcome  the  seminar 
of  A.M.A..  the  meetings  organized  by  S.R.I, 
and  the  activities  of  N.I.C.B. 

At  present  the  largest  investment  com- 
mitted in  Indonesia  comes  from  the  V.SJi. 
This  means  that  American  Management  will 
play  an  Important  role  in  Indonesia.  In  fact, 
American  Management  has  exercised  a  great 
Influence  in  the  promotion  of  private  enter- 
prise all  over  thfi  world.  That  American  Man- 
agement has  tjeen  successful  In  expanding 
American  business  interest  where  private  en- 
terprise is  welcomed,  is  beyond  any  doubt. 

In  a  way  it  has  been  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise that  the  domestic  private  enterprise 
in  Indonesia  had  to  start  almost  over  again 
since  1966  with  new  methods,  new  perspec- 
tive, new  goals. 

American  Management  in  Indonesia  can 
contribute  very  much  by  sharing  her  experi- 
ence vrtth  the  newly  born  private  enterprise 
in  Indonesia. 

There  is  a  completely  new  relationship 
emerging  between  the  business  world  and 
the  world  in  which  we  live.  The  business- 
man is  no  longer  only  responsible  for  the 
economics  of  his  enterprise.  He  can  no  longer 
think  Just  of  the  profit  picture  this  year 
and  next. 

Let  us  now  take  the  case  of  considering  a 
Joint  venture  in  Indonesia  today.  The  busi- 
nessman must  consider  that  the  policies  he 
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makes  today  win  take  into  account  the  grow- 
ing vitality  and  economic  and  political  aware- 
neaa  of  the  Indonesian  people  and  of  Indo- 
nesia's place  in  the  world  In  the  years  ahead. 
A*  Indonesia  ^ows  economically,  develop- 
ing her  resources,  as  her  people  learn  the 
skills  and  kno^fledge  of  the  business  world, 
so  the  Indonesian  people  will  become  very 
acutely  aware  c^  what  Is  fair  to  them,  what 
is  a  "good  dealt  for  them  in  Joint  ventures. 

Thus  it  Is  vjtal  that  the  Joint  ventures 
which  are  mad^  today  are  contracts  which 
five  or  ten  ye^s  from  now  will  still  look 
faOr  to  the  Indonesian  people  when  the  eco- 
nomic situation  will  be  far  brighter.  Today, 
•a  there  is  siich  an  inunedlate  necessity 
for  fertilizer  pl^ts.  consumer  products  and 
other  basic  rnatufacturing  industries  to  cut 
down  on  the  l^rge  Imports  of  these  neces- 
sary products.  OCndonesia,  might  be  pressed 
to  accept  contracts  which,  though  in  the 
deep  need  toda^  may  look  fairly  good,  will 
not  be  so  in  the  light  of  probably  a  better 
economic  futuse  of  Indonesia  in  5  or  10 
years.  Then  the!  people  of  Indonesia  may  say, 
how  oould  you  biake  this  contract,  it  is  not 
fair  to  us  now  and  that  might  cause  polit- 
ical problems.  3o  we  must  all  look  ahead. 

As  private  biislnessmen  we  all  naturally 
need  to  make  s  profit.  That  is  basic  to  the 
free  enterprise  system.  But  today  there  are 
also  other  coni  liderations.  As  the  world  Is 
changing  so  ra])idly.  profit  to  be  sustained, 
may'Have  to  be  less  quickly  made.  Business 
"must "become  more  enlightened  to  ensure 
that  there  will  be  steady  profits  within  a 
favorable  political  climate  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Even  in  the  United  States  this  appears  to 
be  true. 

The  buslnessi  lan's  environment  holds  him 
responsible  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
environment  Ln  which  he  operates.  Unless 
the  people  of  aiiy  community  can  physically 
enjoy,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  benefits 
created  by  the  iiresence  of  business  ventures 
operating  In  tl  at  community,  the  days  of 
private  enterprise  are  limited. 

The  business  world  is  being  called  upwn 
to  participate  li  i  many  activities  of  national 
concern  that  p  -eviously  have  been  the  ex- 
clusive domain  of  government — social,  edu- 
cational, and  ottier  non-profit  developments. 
No  longer  Is  it  e  nough  to  be  imaginative  and 
inventive  in  ou"  technological  research,  but 
we  have  to  be  cc  mpetitively  creative  in  meet- 
ing the  challeni  ;e  of  our  new  environmental 
responsibilities,  if  we  wish  to  realize  the 
maximum  potential  of  our  business. 

Some  manag^  do  either  ignore  or  over- 
look this  new  relationship  between  the  busi- 
ness world  and  Ihe  world  we  live  in.  They  are 
heading  for  troi  ible  and  will  fall  by  the  way- 
side, because  the  "Good  Old  Days"  of  profit, 
with  no  considerations  for  political  and  hu- 
man factors,  ar«  gone. 

However,  I  kiow  there  are  a  substantial 
number  of  maiagers  who  do  comprehend 
current  developments  and  react  most  posl- 
Uveiy. 

Perhaps  now  Ne  should  take  a  look  at  the 
role  of  American  Management  not  only  in 
the  developing  iireas  such  as  Indonesia  but 
also  their  overa:  1  policies  within  the  U.S.  For 
whatever  actioi  is  American  business  takes 
in  the  United  !  States  will  very  much  aflect 
the  developing  countries.  The  methods  and 
creativity  of  jimerlcan  Management  have 
been  responsible  for  the  success  of  American 
business  establlihed  in  other  countries. 

This  success  has  left  a  great  Impact  in 
many  of  the  hoi  it  countries  and  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  tlie  fact  that  the  host  coun- 
tries and  their  people  do  expect  much  from 
the  American  Management,  such  American 
expertise,  eflBciency,  foreslghtedness,  inven- 
tiveness, etc.  T)  the  host  countries  Ameri- 
can Managemei  t  refiects  the  basic  thinking 
and  aspirations  of  the  American  nation  and 
people. 

Current  poUt:  cal,  social  and  economic  de- 


velopments in  the  world,  but  particularly  in 
the  U.S..  have  raised  such  questions  as: 

"How  are  conditions  within  the  U.S.,  today 
and  tomorow?  How  much  do  events  here  have 
an  impact  on  us  outside  the  United  States 
who  do  believe  in  the  cause  of  private  enter- 
prise and  democracy?" 

Management  starts  at  the  birth  of  an  In- 
dividual. The  kind  of  family  and  social  en- 
vironment in  which  a  young  person  Is 
brought  up  will  have  a  major  effect  on  how 
perceptive  a  human  being  and  businessman 
he  will  be  in  the  future. 

What  role  is  being  played  by  the  American 
Management  In  surmounting  the  problems  In 
the  U.S.A.  such  as '  the  inflationary  trend, 
minority  problems,  the  seemingly  uncon- 
trolled expression  of  emotions,  but  most  of 
all,  the  overcoming  of  disunity? 

Unity  is  one  of  the  strongest  characteristics 
we  do  most  admire  in  the  American  people. 
In  no  other  management  but  the  American 
Management  can  everyone  concerned  express 
his  views  so  freely,  but  once  a  decision  has 
been  made,  everyone  including  those  who 
have  held  a  different  opinion,  will  loyally  and 
without  reservation  implement  the  decision. 
The  team  work  and  team  spirit  without  sup- 
pressing certain  democratic  principles,  are 
the  most  commendable  features  of  American 
Management. 

It  is  in  this  human  and  social  field  within 
which  we  feel  that  Amercian  Management 
not  only  can,  but  must  operate  to  keep  free 
enterprise  free  in  today's  world. 

Many  of  us  outside  the  U.S.  count  on  the 
success  of  American  Management  in  solving 
within  the  U.S.  these  domestic,  social  and 
economic  problems. 

The  governments  and  peoples  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  look  to  the  monetary  suc- 
cess of  the  United  States.  However,  they  also 
watch  to  determine  the  happiness  and  in- 
dividual fulfillment  that  that  money  has 
given  to  your  people. 

Naturally,  we  Indonesians  and  other  de- 
veloping peoples  must  ourselves  adapt  the 
free  enterprise  example  of  the  United  States 
to  our  own  mores  and  culture.  It  is  a  neces- 
sity of  which  we  in  Indonesia  are  very  con- 
scious, that  we  meld  our  Indonesian  family 
living,  spirituality,  and  culture  Into  the  best 
of  the  modem  developments.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  try  to  give  our  people,  as  best 
possible,  within  all  our  human  frailties,  in 
government  and  in  businesses,  the  best  of 
both  worlds.  That  is  oiu-  responsibility. 

However,  as  we  are  only  beginning  to  build 
our  foundation  of  a  better  economic  and 
business  structure  in  Indonesia,  some  of  the 
present  cultural  and  social  developments  In 
the  U.S.,  despite  the  high  standard  of  eco- 
nomic living  may  give  new  ammunition  to 
those  who  are  staunch  opponents  of  free 
enterprise. 

So  you  see  what  happens  in  the  United 
States  does  affect  us  in  the  immediate  future, 
as  to  how  enlightened  you  are  and  how  much 
you  look  to  the  long  run  stability  of  society. 

Thus  your  enlightened  social  business  pol- 
icy in  the  United  States  and  in  other  devel- 
oping countries  at  this  time  will  keep  free 
enterprise  alive  in  the  years  ahead  and  it  is 
a  necessity  for  the  long  term  survival  of  not 
only  American  business,  but  also  private  en- 
terprise in  this  world. 

We  believe  that  the  free  enterprise  system 
with  a  full  social  consciousness,  modified  by 
each  country  to  meld  with  its  indigenous  cul- 
ture is  the  best  system  to  give  the  most  food 
and  work  and  leisure  time  to  the  people. 
Always  there  are  inequities,  as  we  are  all 
human.  As  the  late  Jack  Kennedy  said.  "Life 
Is  not  fair."  But  let  us  together  try  to  make 
life  as  fair  as  possible.  Since  we  do  have  a 
common  goal  and  objective,  we  need  the  help 
of  each  other.  We  need  your  expertise  and 
monetary  assistance  now  and  you  need  our 
vitality  and  stability  for  the  future. 

I  hope  you  understand  why  we  are  in- 
tensely interested  In  the  conditions  in  the 


United  States  today  and  in  the  future  of  the 
American  Nation.  We  cannot  remain  indiiTer- 
ent  in  this  respect  since  any  weakening  in 
American  unity  and  stability  also  affects  us 
who  do  believe,  as  you  do,  in  private  enter- 
prise and  democracy. 
Thank  you. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  LIFE  IN  A  COMMU- 
NIST SATELLITE   COUNTRY 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  often 
disheartening  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  or 
listen  to  a  politicaJ  speech  taking  the 
line  that  it  is  wrong  to  be  anti-Commu- 
nist. Such  proi>agandists  explain  that 
what  we  have  today  are  both  good  Com- 
munists and  bad  Communists,  those  in 
the  white  hats  and  those  in  the  black 
hats,  much  like  the  typical  American 
western  film.  Great  emphasis  is  put  on 
the  so-called  Soviet-Sino  split,  and  so 
the  President,  Senators,  and  Representa- 
tives are  told  to  build  more  bridges. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  tlie  Commu- 
nist way  of  life  is  totally  foreign  to  any- 
thing Americans  can  ever  imagine.  Phst- 
hand  contact  closely  illustrates  that 
point.  A  constituent  has  written  to  me 
after  spending  10  days  in  Himgary.  I 
believe  his  impressions  of  that  oppressed 
nation  are  worth  reading  and  will  be 
helpful  in  understanding  what  it  is  really 
like  to  be  xmder  Communist  domination. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  J.  Malcolm  Swenson,  of 
Concord,  N.H.,  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

John  Swenson  GRANrrE  Co.,  Inc., 

Concord,  N.H..  October  10.  1969. 
Senator  Norris  Cotton, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washinffton,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cotton  :  You  certainly  re- 
ceive enough  mail  directed  to  specific  leg- 
islation, so  that  you  do  not  need  such  gen- 
eral letters  as  the  one  I  am  writing.  I  hope 
you  read  it,  however,  t>ecause  it  contains 
the  impressions  of  a  New  Hampshire  man 
to  a  ten  day  stay  in  Hungary,  this  sum- 
mer. It  was  my  first  trip  to  the  Country, 
although  I  had  spent  a  considerable  amount 
of  time,  including  education,  In  Austria,  and 
had  read  quite  a  bit  about  Hungary's  his- 
tory and  politics.  However,  the  impressions 
that  now  seem  important  to  me  could  not 
come  from  my  reading.  For  me,  they  iiad 
to  be  sensed.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  differ- 
ence between  reading  about  a  funeral  and 
being  there. 

Although  Hungary  enjoyed  a  quite  hlgli 
standard  of  living  prior  to  1945.  it  now 
looks  like  a  Country  recovering  from  the 
first  World  War.  Most  of  the  buildings,  roads. 
and  even  the  subway  cars  in  Budapest  were 
built  before  1914.  and  are  now  unkempl. 
Hungary  used  to  be  one  of  Eurojje's  major 
agricultural  countries,  but  its  fields  now 
appear  poorly  cared  for.  and  food  is  in  lim- 
ited supply,  even  in  the  major  hotels.  Con- 
stimer  goods,  in  general,  are  In  very  limited 
supply  and  of  poor  quality. 

A  few  Hungarians  live  very  well,  but  they 
tend  to  be  Communist  i>oliticlans  or  sci- 
entific and  academic  people.  My  wife  and 
I  stayed  at  a  Conununist  "showplace"  ho- 
tel on  Lake  Balaton  near  Budapest.  Just 
after  we  arrived,  a  meeting  of  the  Party 
Central  Committee  In  the  City  ended  and 
brought  an  influx  of  Communist  officials 
to  the  hotel,  wearing  silk  suits  and  driv- 
ing Mercedes.  (New  Mercedes,  except  for  one 
Chevy,  seemed  to  be  the  choice  of  Party 
Officials,  and  carried  the  special  Party  "A" 
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plate.  The  few  civilian  cars  were  consid- 
erably older  and  more  modest.)  Although  we 
saw  this  new  eUte,  we  had  virtually  no 
contact  with  It.  At  the  hotel,  people  just 
did  not  speak  to  other  people.  They  had 
a  great  fear  of  speaking  to  the  wrong  per- 
son or  saying  the  wrong  thing.  This  con- 
dition produced  silent  dining  rooms  and 
beaches,  crowded,  but  silent.  It  was  not  a 
very  gay  atmosphere.  For  example,  the  wait- 
ers would  rotate  so  the  same  one  could 
not  serve  you  twice  and  possibly  become 
acquainted  with  a  Westerner.  If  a  waiter 
would  have  a  second  contact  with  you,  he 
would  be  accompanied  by  a  security  man 
when  at  the  table. 

Almost  entirely,  the  common  people  were 
very  friendly,  or  as  friendly  as  they  could  be 
imder  the  circumstances.  The  ones  we  could 
talk  to  were  very  anti-Russian  and  very  pro- 
American  and  Austrian.  German  is  spoken 
widely  as  a  second  language,  more  so  than 
English  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Speaking 
German,  and  a  few  words  of  Hungarian,  we 
could  make  contact  with  people,  and  visited 
several  in  their  homes.  The  Hungarians  are 
very  likeable,  warm  and  hospitable,  and  it 
Is  depressing  to  see  them  suffering  under 
Russian  occupation.  We  visited  one  fellow 
In  Budapest  who  was  a  strong  Catholic.  anti- 
Communist.  Although  he  has  a  degree  in 
Civil  Engineering,  he  is  not  allowed  to  prac- 
tice it,  and  lives  with  three  branches  of  his 
family  in  one  small  apartment.  His  parents 
and  wife  were  in  bad  health  and  not  far 
from  death.  They  were  not  people  the  Regime 
cared  much  about  providing  with  medical 
attention.  Most  of  their  suffering  came  from 
their  determination  to  follow  their  religion. 
I  could  only  think  of  the  Biblical  films  which 
show  Christians  being  martyred  by  the 
Romans,  and  thrown  to  the  lions.  In  Hungary 
today,  it  is  not  all  that  different. 

Although  the  Engineer  was  a  Catholic- 
Monarchist  with  strong  opinions,  his  opin- 
ions were  no  stronger  than  those  of  teenagers 
and  students  we  met.  One  university  student, 
and  students  are  relatively  privileged  within 
the  Communist  Society,  asked  if  we  were 
fighting  in  Viet  Nam  because  we  wanted  mis- 
sile sites  there  to  launch  an  attack  on  Russia. 
When  we  explained  that  was  not  the  case, 
he  was  terrifically  disappointed.  Another 
t«enager  with  whom  we  spoke  at  length 
was,  along  with  many  other  Hungarians, 
thrown  into  a  railroad  car,  guarded  by  Rus- 
sians, and  kept  for  two  days  without  food 
during  the  Czech  crisis  last  August.  His  dis- 
like of  the  Russians,  and  his  feeling  for  a 
Hungary  he  had  never  known,  was  Intense. 
His  feeling  was  for  a  Hungarian  kingdom 
which  has  not  existed  in  fact  since  1918. 
However,  after  dictatorship  and  Russian  oc- 
cupation, the  Hapsburg  government  has  re- 
mained, in  the  minds  of  the  people,  a  good 
government.  So  much  so,  that  any  display 
of  its  double-eagle  symbol  is  forbidden,  even 
in  antique  shops.  It  is  Interesting  to  see  the 
Russians,  and  Hungarian  Communists,  feel 
threatened  by  a  Monarchy  from  past  cen- 
turies. But  they  have  provided  no  alterna- 
tives to  it,  other  than  misery  and  fear. 

As  we  could  determine,  those  gifts  of  hor- 
ror remain  in  Hungary  only  because  of  the 
Russian  occupation.  The  Russians  are  very 
much  in  evidence  in  the  Country,  with  snap- 
py, well  equipped  troops,  contrasting  with 
the  relatively  poorly  equipped  and  sloppy 
Hungarian  ones.  We  seemed  to  constantly  run 
across  them,  from  tank  units  in  the  fields  to 
garrisons  In  the  towns.  Prom  one  experience 
we  had  with  them,  they  really  seem  to  be 
disappointingly  brainwashed.  Prom  our  own, 
and  friends'  experience,  they  are  apparently 
told  all  the  Western  tourists  in  the  Country 
are  spies.  On  the  way  back  from  Budapest 
one  evening,  passing  through  the  Russian 
garrison  town  of  Sz6kesfeh6rvar,  we  stopped 
to  pick  up  a  woman  standing  in  a  heavy  rain. 
We  thought  she  would  be  Hungarian,  but 
she  turned  out  to  be  a  Russian,  apparently 


the  wife  of  one  of  the  soldiers.  Sb«  saw  the 
Austrian  plate  on  the  car  and,  after  she  was 
inside,  said  (in  mixed  Russian  and  German) , 
"You  are  with  the  German  Military  Com- 
mission. Austria  is  bad.  We  have  many  par- 
tisans here  and  will  shoot  you.  Oo  back  to 
Austria".  I  frankly  did  not  dare  mention  I 
was  an  American,  lest  she  die  of  shock  on 
the  back  seat.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  to 
think  that  her  ideas  were  probably  typical 
of  those  of  the  soldiers  there.  It  was  one  of 
several  unnerving  experiences. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  security  police 
in  the  Country,  and  there  were  several  at 
the  hotel.  Since  It  was,  at  times,  almost 
empty  they  did  not  have  many  people  to 
watch,  and  watched  us.  Late  one  night,  we 
had  supper  in  a  room,  empty  except  for  the 
waiters,  a  gipsy  band,  a  table  of  security 
police  (some  wearing  dark  glasses),  and  us. 
I  think  we  were  watched  enough  by  them  to 
convince  some  of  the  hotel  workers  that  we 
were  spies.  On  several  occasions,  they  would 
whisper,  "God  be  with  you",  or  "please  be 
careful  on  the  rest  of  your  mission",  to  us. 
It  was  somewhat  unsettling,  as  was  the  hotel 
in  general. 

We  were,  finally,  quite  anxious  to  leave  and 
after  exhortations  from  Hungarian  acquaint- 
ances not  to  forget  them  but  to  remember 
they  are  not  Communists,  only  an  occupied 
people,  we  left  for  the  border.  As  we  ap- 
proached it,  several  miles  away,  we  passed 
men  sitting  on  corners  at  the  roadside,  re- 
cording our  car  and  license  number.  Shortly 
afterwards,  we  were  stopped  by  machine 
gun  armed  soldiers  at  an  opening  in  a  strip 
of  mined  land  and  barber  wire.  After  that 
check,  we  proceeded  on  through  open  coun- 
try with  watch  towers,  ixntil  we  came  to  the 
border  station,  and  a  log  barricade.  This  bar- 
ricade was  lifted  and  we  drove  forward  Just 
far  enough  to  face  another  log  barricade. 
Then,  the  first  barricade  was  lowered  be- 
hind us,  sealing  in  our  car.  With  fellow 
guards  watching  from  small  towers  at  the 
station,  border  police  then  searched  the  car. 
even  checking  to  see  if  the  engine  compart- 
ment had  been  modified  to  hold  an  escapee. 
It  was  good  to  cross  the  Austrian  border. 

I  did  not  find  it  possible  to  go  to  Hungary 
without  becoming  more  anti-communist.  As 
an  economic  organization.  Conununism  ap- 
pears ridiculous,  and  it  Is  a  fantastic  op- 
pression of  the  human  spirit.  It  is  significant 
that  while  we  try  to  correct  our  social  prob- 
lems in  America,  with  varying  degrees  of 
success,  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
human  suffering  is  virtually  part  of  govern- 
ment policy  under  Communism. 

I  am  afraid  there  will  be  no  easy  settle- 
ment of  our  differences  with  it. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Malcolm  Swenson, 

President. 


REDUCTIONS    IN    FEDERAL    FUNDS 
FOR  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
spring  the  administration  recommended 
substantial  reductions  in  Federal  fimds 
for  education  programs  which,  I  believe, 
threaten  to  undermine  past  Federal  com- 
mitments to  provide  meaningful  financial 
assistance  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  Ubraries.  In  July,  the  House 
spumed  the  administrations  recom- 
mendations by  passing  H.R.  13111,  which 
restored  most  of  the  proposed  cuts.  That 
measure  is  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations. 

In  the  meantime,  funds  for  the  office 
of  Education  have  been  provided  by  a 
joint  resolution  on  the  basis  of  either 
the  fiscal  1969  appropriation  or  the  ad- 
ministrations  revised  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  1970,  whichever  is  lower.  Con- 


sequently, programs  for  which  the  ad- 
ministration    recommended     a     lower 
budget  than  that  approved  in  fiscal  1969 
have  been  operating  at  the  lower  level, 
and  programs  for  which  the  administra- 
tion made  no  budget  recommendation 
have  been  in  effect  repealed  temporarily. 
Should  the  administration's  proposed 
cuts  be  adopted,  California  would  receive 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Federal  funds 
which  it  received  in  fiscal  1969.  In  fiscal 
1969,  California  received  5290,911,305  in 
Fedei-al  funds.  Under  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  budget,  that  share  would 
drop  to  $189,793,034.  What  particularly 
disturbs  me,  however,  is  that,  under  the 
terms  of  the  current  joint  resolution,  the 
proposed  cuts  are  presently  in  effect  and 
are  causing  severe  financial  hardships  to 
school  districts,  colleges  and  universities, 
and  public  libraries  across  the  country. 
Among   the   hardest   hit   programs   are 
those  which  provide  Federal  funds  to 
local  school  districts  in  federally  affected 
areas:  to  State  education  agencies  and 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
acquisition  of  library  materials  and  re- 
sources; to  colleges  and  imiversities  for 
the   construction   of   facilities;    and   to 
State  education  agencies  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling 
of  schools  and  for  counseling,  guidance, 
and  testing  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schoolchildren.  In  addition.  Federal  out- 
lays for  pubUc  library  services  and  for 
the  construction  of  Ubraries  have  been 
substantially  curtailed. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  28.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Montoya) 
introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  163 
which  provides  much  needed  funds  to  the 
OflBce  of  Education  to  coimter  the  re- 
strictive effect  of  the  current  joint  reso- 
lution continuing  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal 1970  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  That  resolution, 
which  I  have  cosponsored,  would  amend 
the  current  joint  resolution  by  incorpo- 
rating the  provisions  of  H.R.  13111  inso- 
far as  they  relate  to  the  budget  of  the 
Office  of  Education.  It  is  difficult,  today, 
to  imagine  anyone  seriously  disputing  the 
high  priority  which  must  be  assigned  to 
education.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  163 
is  an  important  step  forward  in  reestab- 
lishing that  priority.  The  House,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Representative 
JEFFERY  CoHELAN,  of  California,  took 
this  step  on  October  28.  I,  therefore,  ask 
Senators  to  join  the  House  in  their  con- 
cern over  federally  assisted  education 
programs  by  supporting  this  indispensa- 
ble measure. 


JUDGE  CLEMENT  F.  HAYNSWORTH. 
JR.,  AND  THE  AMERICAN  TRIAL 
LAWYERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
put  to  rest  finally  any  remaining  senti- 
ment there  may  be  in  the  Senate  that 
the  poll  conducted  recently  by  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  has 
any  validity  whatsoever  in  regard  to  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Clement  F.  Hayns- 
worth,  Jr.,  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Yesterday  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  outlined  quite  well 
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the  deficiencies  9f  the  poll  as  a  device  for 

use  by  an  organl^tlon  in  its  ddlberatlon 
over  whether  to  endorse  a  Supreme-Court 
nominee. 

I  wish  only  to  add  my  feelings  on 
this  matter,  as  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Leon  L.  Wolfstone.  the  president  of 
ATLA,  which  T  #ent  earlier  this  month, 
upon  learning  that  his  organization 
might  conduct  a  public  opinion  poll  upon 
the  subject  of  this  Supreme  Court  nom- 
ination. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  him  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  oe  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

n.S.  Sknatx, 

COMMlrr^  ON  THX  JUSICIAKT, 

Wathinfftifn,  D.C.,  October  IS,  1969. 
Mr.  LxoN  L.  WoiJvtoNK, 
President,  American  Trial  Latoyera  Associa- 
tion, Seattle.  Wash. 

Dbab  Mb.  Wou^roNx:  I  ha,v«  b«en  In- 
formed th»t  thor«  will  be  a  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors meeting  of  your  association  to  con- 
sider the  nomlnataon  of  Judge  Clement  F. 
Haynsworth,  Jr.,  ^o  be  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Couit. 

jnrst,.Ji£t  me  express  my  complete  dismay 
that  yqux.  group  ^<|ould  jump  into  this  con- 
troversy at  such  'a  late  date.  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  yo<ir  membership  has  been 
following  the  evolTlng  "falr-trlal-free-preas" 
discussions.  In  my  opinion.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth Is  being  tn^  by  the  press.  I  believe 
most  of  your  men^bershlp  would  agree  that 
this  Is  fundamentally  unfair.  Tour  an- 
nouncement of  related  Interest  In  this  nom- 
ination has  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  defeat  this 
nomination  through  unfounded  and  exag- 
gerated accusations  In  the  press. 

In  addition,  the  device  of  polling  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  your  membership  to  de- 
cide whether  to  eftdorse  Judge  Haynsworth 
Is  patently  ridiculous  and  unfair.  This  Is 
similar  to  taking  a  Oallop  poll  to  determine 
whether  the  people  supp>ort  a  politician. 
Supreme  Court  Justices  are  not  elected  but 
appointed.  There  1$  simply  no  way  the  law- 
yers you  may  poll  will  be  able  to  render  an 
informed  judgment  about  this  information 
because  they  have  ,  beard  only  one  side — the 
press  side.  They  MU  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  thtt  record  and  consider  all 
aspects  dispassionately. 

If  you  feel  you  must  get  Into  the  act  at 
this  late  stage,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
appoint  a  committee  as  has  the  American 
Bar  Association.  A  committee  would  be  able 
to  study  the  record  and  render  an  Informed 
judgment.  Supreme  Court  nominees  should 
not  be  approved  nor  should  they  be  defeated 
on  the  basis  of  pvbllc  opinion  polls.  As  a 
lawyer,  I  urge  you  to  pursue  this  matter  In 
a  fair  and  Judicious  manner. 
Sincerely  yours, 

,  Marlow  W.  Cook, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  no  Indict- 
ment of  the  procedure  employed  by  ATLA 
could  be  more  crlishlng  than  that  given 
by  one  of  its  own  board  members,  who 
was  called  upon  |  to  participate  in  this 
travesty.  Mr.  Chirles  M.  Lelbson,  of  my 
own  State  of  Kentucky,  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  governors  of  this  organiza- 
tion. He  attended  the  meeting  which  pre- 
ceded the  public;  announcement  of  the 
poll  results  and  tte  unfavorable  decision 
on  Judge  Haynswbrth. 

Mr.  Lelbson  reb-tes  in  his  letter  to  me 
thatr— 


It  was  my  opinion  then,  and  It  Is  my  opin- 
ion now,  that  the  results  of  the  poll  should 
not  have  been  published,  because  It  Is  In- 
herent In  such  a  poll  that  It  can  be  no  more 
than  trial  by  accusations  heard  or  seen  on 
the  news  media — 

He  continues — 
In  conclusion.  I  believe  It  would  be  unfair 
to  Judge  Haynsworth  If  his  nomination 
should  be  acted  upon  on  any  other  basis  than 
the  sworn  testimony  of  record  before  the 
Senate  Judldary  Cocunlttee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  the  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as 
follows: 
Ambucan  Trial  Lawtexs  Association, 

Louisville,  Ky.,  October  27,  1969. 
Re  Confirmation  of  Judge  Clement  P.  Hayns- 
worth, Jr. 
Hon.  Maklow  W.  Cook, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washi'nffton,  D.C. 

DsA>  Senator  Cook:  I  disagree  with  the 
action  taken  by  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association  In  conducting  a  poll  of  some  1,200 
of  Its  members  regarding  confirmation  of 
Judge  Haynsworth.  and  also  with  the  action 
taken  by  the  ATLA  Board  of  Governors  In 
publishing  the  results  of  the  poll  and  In  pass- 
ing a  resolution  against  confirmation  of 
Judge  Haynsworth's  nomination. 

Tills  poll,  limited  to  1,200  of  the  23  thou- 
sand plus  members,  was  taken  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  held  last 
Saturday,  October  26,  1969.  At  that  meeting 
It  was  my  motion  that  the  results  of  the  poll 
should  not  even  be  announced  to  the  Board. 
let  alone  to  the  press  or  the  membership, 
for  the  very  same  reasons  you  have  been 
quoted  as  stating  in  the  article  appearing  In 
the  Courter-Joumal  this  morning,  i.e..  that 
It  was  at  best  a  popularity  poll  with  the 
members  polled  necessarily  voting  (for  the 
most  part)  on  the  basis  of  what  they  have 
heard  or  read  In  the  news  media. 

My  motion  was  defeated.  The  results  of  the 
poll  were  announced  to  the  Board,  and  It  Is 
Impossible  to  evaluate  the  extent  to  which 
the  results  Influenced  the  deliberations  of 
the  Board  thereafter  on  the  issue  of  whether 
we  should  be  for  or  against  confirmation  of 
Judge  Haynsworth.  or  Indeed,  take  no  posi- 
tion at  all. 

It  was  my  opinion  then,  and  It  Is  my  opin- 
ion now,  that  the  results  of  the  poll  should 
not  have  been  published,  because  It  Is  In- 
herent In  such  a  ix>li  that  It  can  be  no  more 
than  trial  by  accusations  heard  or  seen  on 
the  news  media  I  voted  against  publishing 
the  poll. 

It  was  my  opinion  then,  and  It  Is  my  opin- 
ion now.  that  despite  the  hours  spent  Satur- 
day In  discussing  this  matter,  the  Board 
could  not  possibly  be  as  well  Informed  as 
members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  that  we  should  not  express  an  opinion. 
I  voted  against  the  resolution. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  It  would  be  unfair 
to  Judge  Haynsworth  If  his  nomination 
should  be  acted  upon  on  any  basis  other 
than  the  sworn  testimony  of  record  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Our  ATLA  organization  Is  a  specialized  bar, 
specializing  In  trial  practice  and  represent- 
ing the  rights  of  the  injured  In  court.  I  am 
Justly  proud  of  our  accomplishments  in  Im- 
proving and  securing  Justice  for  the  injured. 
I  believe  that  our  organization  should  have 
a  Committee  on  Judicial  Nominations;  that 
this  committee  should  be  consulted  before 
Judicial  nominations  are  made:  and  that  It 
should  then  advise  the  Executive  def>artment 
after  due  deliberations,  including  consulting 
our  members  who  have  been  Involved  in  liti- 
gation with  lawyers  nominated  to  the  bench. 


or  who  have  tried  cases  before  judges  nomi- 
nated for  a  higher  court,  thus  havmg  special 
knowledge  of  the  competency  of  those  being 
considered.  This  is  the  procedure  that  should 
have  been  followed  here.  Let  us  both  work 
toward  seeing  that  the  government  and 
AlTiA  use  better  procedures  in  the  future 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  M.  Leibson. 

Mr.  COOK.  PinaUy,  Mr.  President,  we 
all  know  what  underlies  this  whole  con- 
troversy— politics,  in  that  regard,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Denzll  D.  Garrison,  a  member  of 
ATLA  from  Oklahoma,  to  Mr.  Wolfstone, 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  because  it 
suggests  the  political  motivation  behind 
not  only  the  ATLA's  decision  to  become 
involved,  but  behind  the  whole  nature  of 
the  opposition  to  Judge  Haynsworth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Garrison,  Preston  &  Brown. 
Bartlesville,  Okla.,  October  17,  1969. 
Leon  L.  Woltbtone. 

President,  American  Trial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Wolfstone:  Enclosed  please 
find  my  ballot  relative  to  the  Haynsworth 
appointment.  To  date,  I  have  not  seen  or 
heard  of  anything  which  should  keep  the 
appointment  from  being  approved. 

As  a  member  of '  the  Oklahoma  Trial 
Lawyers  Association,  may  I  caution  you  not 
to  allow  any  hint  of  "playing  politics"  to 
enter  In  this  very  delicate  matter.  The  so- 
called  "Bill  of  Particulars"  of  Senator  Birch 
Bayh  Is  certainly  laughable,  to  any  lawyer 
who  takes  the  time  to  study  its  contents^ 

In  short,  Mr.  Wolfstone,  you  may  count 
on  my  immediate  resignation,  If  this  matter 
is  mishandled.  I  do  not  Intend  to  lend  my 
name  to  character  tissasslnatlon  for  political 
reasons. 

I  have  great  faith  that  you  will  not  be 
led  by  those  who  would  try  to  use  our  great 
and  needed  organization  for  narrow  political 
purposes. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Dknzil  D.  Qarrison. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALPTY: 
PB8TICIDEB 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in- 
creasingly the  threat  to  our  environ- 
ment by  the  widespread  and  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  persistent  pesticides  is  being 
recognized.  These  poisons,  and  we  ought 
not  to  forget  that  they  are  exactly  that, 
have  killed  fish  and  harmed  wildlife. 
Their  damaging  effects  on  human  health 
have  not  yet  been  proven  though  there 
is  mounting  evidence  that  the  toxic  resi- 
dues of  pesticides  do  indeed  pose  a  threat 
to  our  health. 

Commonsense  should  tell  us  that  ab- 
sorbing such  poisons  into  our  body  is  not 
healthy. 

Sweden  and  Hungary  have  already 
acted  to  limit  the  use  of  certain  persis- 
tent pesticides.  Our  own  Government,  at 
long  last  moved  by  public  concern,  has 
called  for  a  gradual  phasing  out  of  the 
most  persistent  and  dangerous  types. 
While  I  approve  of  this  action,  I  do  feel 
the  Government  could  have  acted  sooner 
and  should  have  acted  far  more  force- 
fully. 

The  States  also  have  begun  to  rec- 


'  Above  deletion  made  at  request  of  the 
writer  of  this  letter. 
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ognlze  the  danger  and  some  already  have 
acted.  Arizona  and  Michigan  have  placed 
a  limited  ban  on  DDT,  while,  just  re- 
cently, California  banned  the  use  of  DDT 
on  47  crops.  In  my  own  State  of  Mary- 
land, the  Governor's  Special  Advisory 
Panel  on  Pesticides  has  recommended  a 
curb  on  the  use  of  dieldrin  and  DDT,  two 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons  that  are  par- 
ticularly damaging. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Washington  Post  article 
dated  October  29  and  a  Baltimore  Sun 
article  dated  October  30  announcing 
these  two  actions  be  printed  in  the 
Rdcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Governor's    Panel   Advises    Cttrb,    but    No 

Ban.   on   DDT 

(By  Michael  Parks) 

Governor  Mandel's  special  committee  to 
study  the  effects  of  DDT  and  related  pesti- 
cides has  recommended  that  the  controversial 
chemicals  not  be  banned  In  Maryland  as  the 
Oovemor  suggested  but  that  their  vise  be 
restricted. 

The  committee  concluded  that  there  is  no 
conclusive  evidence  showing  that  accumula- 
tions of  DDT  in  man.  which  the  Governor 
pronounced  "alarming,"  produced  any  dis- 
eases, although  pesticides  have  been  found 
harmful  to  wildlife. 

Instead  of  passing  new  laws,  the  committee 
recommended  that  the  state  enforce  a  law 
adopted  by  the  last  General  Assembly  glvmg 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  the  authority 
to  regulate  the  use  of  all  pesticides  in  Mary- 
land.   

"no    STJBSTITtrTE" 

Regulations  restricting  the  use  of  DDT  and 
dieldrin,  another  chlorinated  hydrocarbon 
pesticide,  to  "situations  where  no  substitute 
is  available"  are  being  drafted  by  the  board's 
pesticide  advisory  committee. 

In  suggesting  that  DDT  and  related  pesti- 
cides be  completely  banned  In  Maryland, 
Oovernor  Mandel  "would  seem  to  be  playing 
pollution  politics."  said  Dr.  Cornelius  W. 
Kruse.  chairman  of  the  Governor's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Pesticides. 

"No  state  In  its  right  mind  would  pass  a 
law  outlawing  the  use  of  DDT — they  might 
need  it,  perhaps  to  control  termites  or  mos- 
quitoes in  an  encephalitis  epidemic  or  to 
treat  certain  types  of  flowers  and  shrubs." 

But  Dr.  Kruse  emphasized  that  the  com- 
mittee's preliminary  recommendations  to  the 
Governor  might  be  modified  by  the  findings 
of  a  federal  committee  that  has  been  study- 
ing DDT  smce  April  and  Is  due  to  report  in 
mid-November. 

Dr.  Kruse,  professor  of  environmental 
health  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hy- 
giene and  Public  HecUth,  said  that  there  Is 
little  evidence  "arrayed  against  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  despite  all  the  clamor." 

NO   MEDICAL   KISTORT 

"Everybody  seems  to  have  some  in  his 
body  fat — old  people,  babies,  men,  women. 
farmers,  city  folk.  But  the  consequences  are 
simply  not  known."  he  said. 

"In  addition,  there  is  nothing  in  the  med- 
ical history  of  people  who  have  been  exposed 
to  it  continually  and  have  built  up  massive 
amounts  of  It  in  their  bodies  that  shows  they 
have  been  adversely  affected  because  of  DDT. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  does  get  Into  the 
food  chain  and  causes  all  sorts  of  problems 
m  wildlife.  In  predatory  animals,  particu- 
larly birds,  their  calcium  balance  is  dis- 
rupted. The  bone  shells  of  eagles  and  hawks. 
for  example,  become  quite  brittle." 

What  problems  there  are  with  DDT  and 
related  pesticides.  Dr.  Kruse  said,  are  due 
primarily  to  its  misuse  and  overuse  by  farm- 


ers. '"The  solution  seems  to  be  control  and 
restrict  the  way  It  Is  used,"  he  said,  "and 
we  have  the  mechanism  to  do  that." 

wiLDLm  KFrEcr  proven 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Ellington,  director  of  the 
state  Board  of  Agriculture  and  chairman  of 
its  pesticide  committee,  agreed  that  there 
"may  be  Instances  where  the  public  health 
Is  threatened  when  DDT  or  some  related  pes- 
ticide will  be  needed,  where  there  is  no  suit- 
able alternative." 

He  also  agreed  with  Dr.  Kruse  that  the 
strongest  argument  for  controlling  the  use 
of  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  pesticides  Is 
their  proven  harmful  effect  on  wildlife. 

"The  argument  for  restricting  DDT.  which 
is  on  its  way  out  anyway,  is  a  conservation 
one.  not  a  health  one."  said  Dr.  Kruse. 

DDT.  dieldrin  and  other  chlorinated  hy- 
drocarbon pesticides  do  not  dissolve  like 
other  chemicals,  but  accumulate  on  plants 
and  In  the  bodies  of  fish,  wildlife  and  evMi- 
tually  man,  the  amount  growing  successfully 
larger  on  its  way  up  the  food  chain. 

Banning  DDT  in  Maryland.  Dr.  Kruse  said, 
"Is  not  going  to  help  keep  DDT  out  of  our 
food,  which  comes  from  50  states  and  a  lot 
of  foreign  countries.  All  we  can  do  is  try  to 
keep  It  at  tolerable  levels,  and  that's  being 
done." 

Calitoenia  Bans  Use  or  DDT  on  47  Crops 
(By  John  Berthelsen) 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  October  28. — The  Cal- 
ifornia State  Agriculture  Department  today 
banned  the  use  of  the  pesticide  DDT  on 
47  different  cooomerclal  crops  Including  arti- 
chokes, carrots,  celery,  field  com  and 
peaches. 

Table  grapes  and  cotton  were  not  Included 
in  the  list. 

Farm  labor  leader  Cesar  Chavez  and  his 
United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Commit- 
tee have  complained  that  vineyard  laborers 
have  been  poisoned  by  DDT  sprayed  on 
grapes.  This  brought  an  exasperated  reply 
from  Jerry  W.  Fielder,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture: 

"The  CTFWOC's  statements  are  exagger- 
ated. We  don't  permit  DDT  on  grapes  when 
they  are  formed,  and  we  constantly  check 
them  In  the  market  place." 

In  cotton  production,  DDT  is  the  only 
known  pesticide  that  will  kill  the  pink 
cotton  boll  worm,  aud  it  cannot  be  dis- 
carded at  this  time,  officials  said. 

The  ban  on  DDT  comes  Just  a  few  months 
after  two  California  state  senators,  John 
Nejedly  and  Alan  Sherman,  failed  to  pass 
a  strong  bill  banning  DDT  outright  from 
all  California  fields.  Fielder,  who  issued 
yesterday's  ban,  bitterly  opposed  the  DDT 
bin.  However,  he  now  says: 

"I  have  said  from  the  very  outset  that 
our  policy  is  to  phase  out  as  rapidly  as  pos^ 
slble — as  soon  as  we  can  find  a  satisfactory 
substitute." 

Michigan's  Agriculture  Commission  has 
Issued  a  limited  ban.  And  In  Wisconsin,  a 
bill  banning  all  but  emergency  uses  of  DDT 
has  passed  the  Assembly  and  Is  pending  In 
the  Senate. 

The  new  regulations,  which  go  into  effect 
Jan.  1,  were  proposed  last  August  after  the 
department  received  the  results  of  a  Uni- 
versity of  California  study  on  the  hazards 
of  the  pesticide. 

The  university  is  now  seeking  substitutes 
for  DDT  and  its  first  cousin  DDD.  Today's 
ruling  specifies  35  food  and  forage  crops  as 
well  as  12  seed  crops,  including  beets,  cab- 
bage, lettuce,  onions  and  tvirnlps. 


tlon  to  protect  the  consumer.  We  have 
all  shared  the  frustration  arising  from 
an  experience  with  products  that,  be- 
cause they  are  more  complicated,  are 
more  likely  to  malfunction.  When  they 
prove  to  be  defective,  we  suffer  further 
frustration  by  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  their  repair.  The  very  size  of  indus- 
try intimidates  us  when  we  seek  to  have 
th«n  repaired.  Oftentimes,  the  neces- 
sary repairs  cannot  be  made  to  our  sat- 
isfaction, and  we  must  live  with  a  prod- 
uct that  functions  below  our  expecta- 
tion. 

This  problem  and  others  have  been 
recognized  by  President  Nixon  in  his 
message  on  consumerism  delivered  to 
Congress  today.  A  declaration  of  the 
"Buyers  Bill  of  Rights"  is  long  overdue. 
Today,  I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  in  cosponsoring  the 
Oonsiuner  Protection  Act  of  1969 — to 
broaden  the  powers  of  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  and  make  it  a  permanent 
office  at  the  White  House  level. 

The  proposed  office  would  be  the  con- 
sumers' eyes  and  ears.  It  would  be  an 
office  which  would  oversee  operations  of 
other  F^eral  departments  and  agencies 
in  order  that  the  interests  of  the  public 
are  considered  and  safeguarded. 

The  passage  of  the  act  alone  is  not 
enough.  The  President  has  presented  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  our  con- 
sumer problems.  While  the  President's 
proposals  are  intended  to  protect  the 
buyer,  the  protection  is  not  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  fair  and  honest  sellers. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  expeditiously 
on  these  proposals  and,  as  President 
Nixon  states: 

Make  life  in  a  complex  society  more  fair, 
more  convenient  and  more  productive  for 
all  our  citizens. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  there  has  been  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  need  for  more  effective  ac- 


HERB  CAEN   ON   VIETNAM 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  when 
an  entertainer  like  Bob  Hope  or  Red 
Skelton  turns  his  thoughts  to  the  seri- 
ous, the  impact  is  great,  as  we  have  all 
observed. 

In  San  Francisco,  for  more  than  two 
decades.  Columnist  Herb  Caen  has  been 
a  steady  diet  as  he  has  entertained,  punc- 
tured the  balloons  of  conceit  of  the  ar- 
rogant, and  lifted  the  spirits  of  the  down- 
trodden. In  his  column  for  October  14, 
1969,  he  casts  aside  his  penchant  for 
humor  in  an  eloquent  evaluation  of  the 
war  in  Vietman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Slings  and  Arrows 
(By  Herb  Caen) 

Richard  M.  Nixon.  "I  refuse  to  becocie  the 
first  American  President  to  preside  over  a 
military  defeat."  History  has  already  taken 
him  off  the  hook:  President  Madison  won 
that  distinction  in  the  War  of  1812  (and  it 
might  be  germane  to  note  that  whereas  we 
took  a  licking  in  the  field,  we  won  a  diplo- 
matic victory  of  sorts  in  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent) .  That  technicality  taken  care  of,  Mr. 
Nixon  may  now  bring  the  boys  home.  "How 
do  we  get  out  of  VIetntun?"  The  same  way 
we  got  in.  Ships  and  planes. 

The  Hamlet  syndrome:  This  is  the  week 
of  the  Vietnam  Moratorium.  As  the  coliun- 
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nlsts  sometimes  say,  "everybody"  Is  talking 
about  U.  The  Subject  Is  Inescapable,  even 
for  one  whose  ]>rlmary  mission  is  to  record 
Jokes  and  funn]  saying,  to  report  the  graffiti 
on  the  sky  as  It  falls.  At  times  like  this.  I 
feel  like  ihe  traditional  comedian  whose  am- 
bition is  to  play  Hamlet — but  Vietnam  affects 
the  lives  of  all  of  us,  even  comedians.  When 
1  occasionally  g>t  "heavy"  on  this  tragic  af- 
fair, the  lieckliiig  letters  pour  In:  "Who  are 
you  to  write  about  Vietnam?"  to  which  the 
only  possible  rejoinder  is  Oscar  Levant's 
classic  "Who  d<i  you  have  to  be?"  The  200 
percenters  say  xrith  baleful  pride:  "I  back 
our  boys  in  Vi«tnam. "  I  back  them  all  the 
way  back  to  tt  e  United  States.  "We  must 
honor  our  commitments,"  insist  the  foreign- 
policy  experts.  I'act:  the  Saigon  government 
never  formally  requested  American  flghting 
men.  The  Ameilcanlzatlon  of  the  war  was 
our  idea. 

These  have  bsen  the  years  of  doubletalk 
and  evasions.  Th  s  language  has  been  devalued 
into  euphemisns  and  code.  In  many  cases, 
an  American  Fliig  on  the  windshield  means 
"I  support  the  war  and  hate  hippies."  as 
"Law  and  order"  means  "Get  them  blacks," 
less  elegantly  slated.  If  there  were  such  a 
thing  as  a  "BTB '  button,  I  would  be  entitled 
to  wear  It :  I  was  against  the  escalation  before 
Tonkin  Bay.  the  murky  incident  that  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  explained  to  this  day.  But 
whatever  happeped.  It  was  answered  with 
-"overkiU."  that  I  recent  addition  to  the  vo- 
«abul«py  of  Doilblesp>eak,  which  teaches  us 
that  murder  is  "to  terminate  with  extreme 
prejudice."  forciid  resettlement  Is  "popula- 
tion control"  and  defoliation  Is  "terrain 
control."  (Bum>er  strip:  "Would  Napalm 
Convert  You  to  Democracy?)  This  Is  not  a 
time  for  rlnglnj  phrases.  The  most  memo- 
rable statement  to  come  out  of  this  war  may 
have  been  utteied  by  the  ofllcer  who  said 
"We  had  to  des  ;roy  the  village  to  save  it." 
President  Nlxdn  on  the  Vietnam  Morato- 
rium: ■'TJnder  no  circumstances  will  I  be 
affected  by  It."  L'etat,  c'est  mol?  Shortly 
before  his  unhaj  py  demise.  Louis  XVI  asked 
a  Minister:  "Do  you  think  a  revolt  Is  taking 
place?"  "Why  nc .  Sire,"  replied  the  Minister. 
"It  is  a  revolution."  Precise  reporting.  Off 
with  his  head. 

We  who  opposdd,  volubly,  the  escalation  In 
1965  took  a  beating.  We  were  pariahs.  Com- 
mies, traitors  or  worse.  ,  According  to  Mr. 
Gallup,  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  at  thit  time  thought  our  involve- 
ment in  Vletnajn  was  a  mistake.  Now  the 
figure  Is  around  70  per  cent  and  rising,  as 
the  cold  wind  rites.  Today,  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  is  the  i (onservative  position.  In  the 
best  sense  of  the  term.  Here  Is  a  war  that  is 
slowly  destroying  the  United  States  by  mean- 
ingless death,  attrition,  division.  Inflation, 
Internal  revolt- -could  any  radical,  in  his 
wildest  dreams,  have  hoped  for  more?  The 
damage  In  Vletnmi  will  be  repaired  eventu- 
ally; can  one  be  is  sangiilne  about  the  dam- 
age to  this  country?  In  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
this  essentially  lenlgn  country  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  ai  Insensitive  brute:  Goliath 
taking  on  David,  Those  of  us  who  opposed 
the  war  long  ago  did  so  on  strict  non- 
ideological  groui  Ids.  Our  sense  of  decency 
and  fair  play  wjs  affronted.  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium Is  a  "signal"  (Mr.  Nixon  is  a  great 
believer  In  "slgials")  that  we  still  believe 
America  can  cor  le  home. 

"Died  for  what?"  These  bitter  words,  in 
bronze,  are  on  t:ie  East  Bay  grave  of  a  19- 
year-old  Marine  who  was  killed  In  Vietnam. 
The  question  is  his  parents".  The  answers 
could  be  that  he  died  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  Thieu  and  K(r.  to  justify  the  willfulness 
of  the  Sage  of  i.he  Pedernales,  to  save  the 
Inscrutable  Oriental  face  of  Dean  Rusk,  to 
support  the  mist;  Jces  of  computerized  Penta- 
gon minds,  to  del  end  a  meaningless  and  t«m- 
porary  boundary  line,  to  satisfy  the  blood 
lust  of  safe  if  n(it  sane  old  men  who  watch 
the  war  on  TV  i  uad  say  "Go,  team,  go!"  as 


though  it  were  a  football  game,  and  who 
glory  in  such  dinner  table  Jargon  as  "We 
oughta  take  Hanoi  out  with  a  nxike."  The 
19-j'ear-old  and  coiintless  of  his  buddies 
died  because  we  intruded  on  a  domestic 
fight.  As  the  graffito  says:  "How  many  Viet- 
namese fought  in  the  Civil  War?"  If  there  are 
no  more  Vletnams.  perhaps  the  young  man 
did  not  die  In  vain — small  comfort  to  his 
parents  and  the  other  parents  of  all  the 
other  young  men. 

Lyndon  Johnson  called  us  '"Nervous  Nel- 
lies.'" we  who  were  heartsick  over  the  needless 
killing  In  a  war  to  make  the  world  dan- 
gerous for  democracy,  a  war  to  alienate  the 
young  and  divide  this  country  more  surely 
than  Vietnam  Is  divided.  Mr.  Nixon  calls  us 
"bugouts."  To  go  along  with  theee  majestic 
metaphors — okay,  we're  nervous  and  bugged, 
even  by  the  State  Dept.  official  who  says 
"We  went  Into  Vietnam  with  the  best  of 
Intentions."  Your  Tax  Dollars  at  Work  on  the 
road  to  hell. 


GOODELL  PRAISES  NLXON 
CONSUMER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  con- 
sumerism— a  fair  deal  for  the  consumer 
in  the  marketplace — is  a  basic  right  in 
our  free  society. 

Consumers  must  be  protected  against 
fraud  and  shoddy  products:  must  have 
access  to  the  information  necessary  to 
make  an  intelligent  choice  among  prod- 
ucts; and  must  have  an  adequate  forum 
where  their  legitimate  complaints  may 
be  heard  and  rectified. 

It  is  most  gratifying  that  President 
Nixon  has  recognized  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  in  his  message  today. 

The  President's  message  proposes  a 
number  of  significant  reforms  which  will 
help  make  the  concept  of  consumerism  a 
reality. 

Particularly  beneficial  are  those  of  the 
President's  proposal  which — 

Create  a  new  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs in  the  Executive  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  legislative  standing,  an  ex- 
panded budget  and  greater  responsibili- 
ties; 

Create  a  new  Consumer  Protection  Di- 
vision within  the  Justice  Department  to 
enforce  Federal  consumer  protection 
laws; 

Strengthen  and  broaden  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  give  it  the  power  to  seek  injunctive 
relief  in  Federal  courts  against  unfair 
consumer  practices. 

When  these  proposals  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  will  support  their  enactment. 


OPTIMISM  m  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  Reporter 
Robert  G.  Kaiser,  of  the  Washington 
Post  Foreign  Service,  writes  that,  despite 
the  many  reasons  why  optimism  in  Viet- 
nam is  considered  a  risky  business,  there 
is  a  new  optimism  among  American  offi- 
cials on  the  scene.  In  a  series  which  began 
in  the  pages  of  the  Post  on  Wednesday. 
Mr.  Kaiser  details  some  examples  for  this 
new  era  of  optimism  which  has,  he  re- 
ports, led  many  to  believe  that  the  Viet- 
cong's  revolution  in  South  Vietnam  has. 
in  fact,  been  defeated. 

To  say  that  is  not  to  say  that  the  war 
is  over,  or  that  the  forces  infiltrated  from 
North  Vietnam  are  not  capable  of 
launching  offensives  and  prolonging  the 


war.  It  is  to  say  that  in  the  past  21  months 
the  structure  of  the  Vletcong  has  been 
eroded  while  the  government  In  Saigon 
has  gained  substantial  strength.  It  takes 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  for  more 
than  a  year,  now,  the  Vletcong  have  not 
made  a  major  effort  to  challenge  the  pac- 
ification program  in  the  Mekong  Delta — 
that  region  which  many  people  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
consider  essential.  Kaiser  wrote  that  he 
recently  spent  7  days  In  the  delta  "walk- 
ing and  driving  unarmed  through  areas 
that  an  American  would  not  have  en- 
tered without  a  company  of  soldiers  when 
Presidents  Thieu  and  Nixon  met  last 
June  at  Midway." 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  Mr,  Kai- 
ser's report  bears  repeating  and  that  it 
should  be  weighed  carefully  by  those  who 
are  concerned  with  the  progress  of  the 
battle  in  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  first 
installment  of  Mr.  Kaiser's  series  on  "The 
New  Optimists"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  29,  1969 1 

Many  Peel  VC  Can't  Recovee 

(By  Robert  O.  Kaiser) 

Apbac,  Sottth  Vietnam. — Just  when  anti- 
war pressure  In  the  United  States  seems  to 
be  escalating  sharply,  many  American  offi- 
cials here  are  contemplating  the  tantalizing 
possibility  that  the  Vietcong's  revolution  in 
South  Vietnam  has  been  defeated. 

Optimism  In  Vietnam  Is  a  discredited 
philosophy,  and  Its  adherents  must  accept 
the  status  of  discredited  philosophers:  One 
is  allowed  to  believe  that  the  earth  Is  flat, 
but  please,  keep  It  to  yourself.  Hardly  any 
American  official  here  outside  the  military 
establishment  will  ^Uow  himself  to  be  quoted 
by  name  as  one  of  the  new  optimists,  though 
a  large  number  of  them  subscribe  secretly  to 
the  faith. 

Virtually  all  these  officials  have  learned 
to  quaUfy  every  optimistic  Judgment  with 
some  variation  of  the  standard  f)ost-Tet 
offensive  caveat:  "Of  course,  the  Vletcong 
could  still  sitrprlse  us  .  .  ."'  But  many  dispense 
the  caveat  insincerely,  as  though  it  were  a 
kind  of  intellectual  conscience  money. 

The  new  optimism  has  infected  much  o( 
the  American  mission  here,  and  It  is  un- 
doubtedly reflected  In  the  official  reports  from 
Vietnam  now  reaching  Washington. 

The  "fact  sheet"  on  Vietnam  Issued  last 
week  by  the  White  House  shows  signs  of  the 
new  mood  among  U.S.  officials  in  Vietnam. 

The  basis  of  the  optimism  is  the  apparent 
situation  In  the  countryside,  especially  In 
the  Mekong  Delta,  where  a  third  of  South 
Vietnam's  17.3  million  people  live.  The  coun- 
tryside Is  more  fully  "i>aclfled"  than  at  any 
time  since  the  blg-unlt  war  began  in  1965. 

Roads  and  waterways  that  have  been  im- 
passable for  years  have  begun  to  buzz  with 
commerce  during  the  last  six  months.  Vil- 
lages long  considered  part  of  the  "Vletcong 
society,"  sometimes  for  a  generation,  are  now 
clearly  within  Saigon's  influence  and  seem  to 
be  thriving  on  the  new  relationship. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  have 
demonstrated  some  faith  In  (If  not  affection 
for)  the  Saigon  government  by  moving  back 
to  their  old  hamlets.  Joining  the  People's 
Self-Defense  Force  and  participating  In  gov- 
ernment-sponsored local  elections. 

The  new  optimists  make  a  good  deal  of  this 
apparent  progress,  but  they  are  not  talking 
about  "winning  the  war."  They  are  optimistic 
about  the  prospects  of  controlling  the  coun- 
tryside and  eliminating  the  military  and 
political  influence  of  local  Vletcong.  But  this 
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would  not  necessarily  affect  the  North  Viet- 
namese troops  still  In  South  Vietnam — still 
capable  of  launching  offensives  and  pro- 
longing the  war  perhaps  Indefinitely,  even 
if  forced  to  stay  close  to  their  Cambodian 
and  Laotian  stinctuarles. 

INSECITRE    AREAS 

Nor  do  the  new  optimists  speak  with  equal 
enthusiasm  about  all  of  South  Vietnam.  Sev- 
eral northern  provinces  are  still  heavily 
infested  with  Vletcong;  all  the  northern 
provinces  and  those  along  the  western  edge 
of  the  country — next  to  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia— are  subject  to  Incursions  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  that  could  mean  Insecurity  In 
I  hose  areas  for  years. 

But  the  Mekong  Delta  Is  the  country's 
wealthiest  and  most  populous  area,  and  It 
was  the  home  of  the  Vlet-mlnh  and  Vletcong 
movements  In  the  South.  It  Is  often  said 
that  whoever  can  control  the  plush  and  pro- 
ductive Delta  will  eventually  prevail. 

This  corerspondent  recently  spent  seven 
days  In  the  Delta  on  two  separate  trips,  walk- 
ing and  driving  unarmed  through  areas  that 
an  American  would  not  have  entered  with- 
out a  company  of  soldiers  when  Presidents 
Thieu  and  Nixon  met  last  June  at  Midway. 

On  such  a  trip  one  is  repeatedly  nudged 
and  told:  ""VC  came  out  of  the  tree-line  over 
there  and  ambushed  an  RP  [Regional 
Force  1  company  last  spring." — "This  is 
where  the  [American]  province  senior  adviser 
was  killed" — "three  months  ago  we  would 
liave  been  called  crazy  even  to  think  about 
driving  on  this  road" — "You're  walking  on 
land  that  the  government  In  Saigon  never 
controlled  until  this  summer." 

GAINS    ARE    mysterious 

The  rampant  optimism  Is  restrained  by  the 
mystery  of  why  the  past  year's  progress  In 
pacification  was  so  easily  achieved.  The  Vlet- 
cong have  made  no  major  effort  to  challenge 
pacification  in  the  Delta  for  more  than  a  year. 
Government  forces  have  moved  into  hun- 
dreds of  supposedly  Vletcong-controlled  vil- 
lages vrtthout,  in  many  cases,  even  being  shot 
at.  South  Vietnamese  officials  have  often 
been  able  to  go  Into  these  areas,  organize 
government  programs  and  run  local  elections 
without  the  slightest  harassment. 

Have  the  Vletcong  decided  not  to  contest 
the  pacification  program?  Or  are  they  too 
weak  to  cope  with  it?  Both  theories  have 
adherents  among  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese officials  here,  though  the  second  is 
much  more  popular. 

But  even  those  who  believe  the  National 
Liberation  Front  has  Ignored  pacification  for 
the  time  being  seem  to  doubt  that  an  all- 
out  Vletcong  effort  would  now  do  as  much 
damage  as.  for  Instance,  last  year's  Tet 
offensive. 

SAIGON'S    GROWING    STRENGTH 

They  reason  that  during  those  devastating 
attacks  and  in  the  21  months  since  the  Vlet- 
cong structure  has  eroded  substantially  while 
the  Saigon's  government's  military  pwwer  In 
the  countryside  has  grown  steadily.  South 
Vietnam  has  about  100,000  more  troops  than 
it  had  at  the  time  of  the  Tet  attacks. 

The  boldest  of  the  new  optimists  are  those 
who  contend  that  the  Vletcong  are  too  feeble 
to  make  a  comeback  In  the  Mekong  Delta. 
But  there  are  a  great  many  officials  talking 
that  way,  including  some  of  the  best-known 
hands  In  Vietnam  once  known  for  their  criti- 
cism and  pessimism.  Though  they  are  op- 
timists now.  they  are  talking  only  off  the 
record. 

"Villages  we  thought  were  controlled  by  a 
comp>any  of  VC  turned  out  to  have  only  one 
or  two  armed  guerrillas"  one  of  these  veter- 
ans said  recently, 

VIETCONG    INSTRT7CTIONS 

Another  hand,  who  has  been  studying  the 
Vletcong  for  four  years,  points  to  captured 
documents  containing  instructions  to  local 


Vletcong  to  assassinate  fixed  quotas  of  Im- 
portant South  Vietnamese  officials  In  the 
countryslfle.  Despite  theee  Instructions,  the 
government  has  loet  very  few  important  of- 
ficials. 

Other  officials  point  to  the  reports  of  pris- 
oners and  defectors  from  the  Vletcong  who 
say  that  the  enemy's  once  remarkable  or- 
ganization— the  layers  of  associations  and 
committees  built  on  a  tight  base  of  cells — 
no  longer  exists  In  many  parts  of  South 
Vietnam.  In  other  areas  the  organization 
seems  to  be  a  p>arody  of  Its  former  self.  In 
one  village  In  Dlnhtuong  Province,  the  party 
secretary — an  important  figure — turned  out 
to  be  a  16-year-old  boy. 

The  zeal  of  the  revolution  also  seems  dis- 
sipated, the  new  optimist  say.  "When  we 
fought  the  French,"  a  55-year-old  Vletcong 
colonel  who  rallied  to  the  government  told 
an  American  official,  "the  people  supported 
us,  they  loved  us.  But  theee  young  new  cadre 
don"t  know  how  to  win  the  people's  sup- 
port .  .  ." 

delta's  assumption 

All  over  the  Delta  one  hears  that  "time 
Is  now  on  our  side."  It  Is  vsrldely  assumed 
that  each  week  the  Vletcong  get  weaker  and 
the  government  presence  becomes  stronger. 

The  fact  that  American  patience  wtlh  the 
war  could  run  out  before  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  ready  to  stand  alone  causes  bit- 
terness here.  "I  wish  I  could  show  Sen.  Mc- 
Govern  around  this  province."'  a  Foreign 
Service  official  who  has  been  working  on  an 
Important  pacification  job  said  recently. 
"How  could  he  want  us  to  give  up  now?" 

Men  like  this  one  (including  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  American  mission  In  Saigon) 
who  have  coped  with  failure  and  frustration 
In  Vietnam  are  now  exhilarated  by  the  ap- 
psu-ent  success.  Efforts  in  the  United  States 
to  Ignore  or  to  sabotage  that  progress  anger 
many  American  officials  here. 

"It's  good  to  be  back  where  some  construc- 
tive work  Is  being  done,"  one  senior  diplomat 
said  recently  after  a  discouraging  trip  to 
America. 

The  fruits  of  that  work — be  they  rela- 
tively p>ermanent  or  Just  temporary — are  vis- 
ible all  over  South  Vietnam.  There  have 
always  been  models  of  successful  pacifica- 
tion, but  in  the  old  days  those  were  matched 
by  models  of  pacification's  complete  failure. 
Now  that  second  category  Is  rare  Indeed. 

APBAC 'S   EXAMPLE 

This  hamlet  of  Apbac  In  Longan  Province 
Is  a  good  example  of  the  new  model.  When 
one  flies  over  Apbac  at  1,000  feet  the  tall 
buildings  of  Saigon  are  clearly  visible  rising 
out  of  the  rice  paddles  20  miles  off.  Longan 
Province  Is  at  the  very  top  of  the  Delta,  but 
Its  proximity  to  Saigon  never  had  much  In- 
fluence on  Its  politics.  "The  area  around  Ap- 
bac has  been  home  for  the  Vletmlnh  and 
Vletcong  for  years. 

In  1963  Apbac  became  famous  as  the  site 
of  a  disastrous  battle  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese army.  Five  American  helicopters  were 
shot  down  In  that  fight,  and  people  In  the 
United  States  began  asking  what  was  going 
on  in  Vietnam. 

In  1965  the  hamlet  fell  completely  under 
Vletcong  control.  Many  of  its  residents  fled 
to  nearby  towns  or  government-controlled 
areas  to  avoid  the  war.  the  rigors  of  life 
under  the  Vletcong  or  both. 

ENTERED    IN    JtTLY 

Grovernment  forces  entered  Apbac  this 
July.  Then  600  people  lived  In  this  dirty, 
dilapidated  little  town  or  right  around  It. 
They  were  served  by  four  small  shops  and 
an  old  Buddhist  pagoda  that  sits  atop  the 
highest  hill  in  Longan  Province,  a  35-foot 
mound  of  Paddy  mud. 

FVspular  Force  platoons  built  outposts  in 
the  area  and  by  force  or  default,  established 
security  In  the  area.  Revolutionary  Devel- 
opment    cadre,     the     black-pajama     shock 


troops  of  pacification,  moved  In  to  begin 
cheerleadlng  the  pacification  of  Apbac. 

The  RD  cadre  are  masters  of  the  showy 
gimmick;  They  paint  South  Vietnamese 
fiags  beside  the  front  door  of  every  house, 
put  up  fiagpoles  so  every  family  can  fiy  the 
government  flag,  build  fences  and  make  mi- 
nor repairs.  "They  also  often  reopen  schools, 
as  they  did  here. 

The  Vletcong  had  destroyed  the  hamlet's 
13-room  schoolhouse  and  used  its  brick  and 
concrete  walls  to  reinforce  their  bunkers,  so 
there  had  been  no  school  in  Apbac  for  four 
years.  When  the  new  government  officials 
announced  last  summer  that  they  would 
open  a  temporary  school,  they  expected 
about  200  children  to  turn  out,  but  523  came 
the  first  day  from  as  far  as  two  miles  away. 

Now  a  visitor  sees  young  students  repeat- 
ing their  lessons  in  unison  and  scratching  out 
their  arithmetic  problems  In  pen  and  ink.  as 
the  French  taught  them.  Because  there  had 
been  no  school  for  four  years,  students  8  to 
13  years  old  are  all  in  the  same  class. 

VILLAGERS    RETURN 

The  large  school  turnout  reflected  the  in- 
flux of  former  residents  of  Apbac  that  began 
soon  after  the  government  took  it  over.  Now 
at  least  1200  people  are  living  here. 

At  last  count  there  were  18  shops  and  the 
government  Is  constructing  and  repairing 
buildings.  (Damage  from  the  1963  battle  had 
never  been  repaired.) 

In  the  first  month  after  government  forces 
entered  Apbac  and  the  surrounding  villages, 
108  Vletcong  or  their  sympathizers  rallied  to 
the  government.  Most  of  them  were  unim- 
portant, but  one  was  the  old  Vletcong  hamlet 
chief.  Another  54  suspected  Vletcong  were 
arrested. 

According  to  the  toothless  old  monk  in  the 
pagoda,  Thlen  Lol,  all  the  Vletcong  officials  in 
the  area  have  been  killed,  arrested,  have  ral- 
lied to  the  government  or  have  '"gone  away." 
Thlen  Lol.  who  has  lived  there  for  61  years, 
told  an  American  visitor  he  does  not  expect 
the  VC  ever  to  return. 

VC    LACKS    MUSCLE 

Apparently  the  Vletcong  controlled  Apbac 
with  Just  a  few  cadre  and  guerrillas. 

""But  they  used  to  have  the  muscle  on 
hand  to  back  them  up.  if  they  needed  back- 
ing up,"  according  to  MaJ.  Carl  Neely,  the 
enthusiastic  American  district  adviser  In  the 
area.  "'Now  they  don't  have  the  muscle." 

The  Vletcong  have  made  no  elTort  to  re- 
enter Apbac  or  to  harass  the  government 
officials  who  have  been  here  since  July. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  people  of 
Apbac  have  become,  overnight,  devoted  fol- 
lowers of  President  Thieu  and  his  govern- 
ment. But  the  evidence  Is  plentiful  that  they 
are  happier  with  their  lot  now  than  they  were 
as  recently  as  the  day,  three  months  ago, 
that  Nell  Armstrong  stepped  on  the  moon. 

The  war  is  not  over  In  Apbac.  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers  are  hiding,  in  groups  of  six 
to  a  dozen.  In  Longan  Province  and  there  are 
still  occasional  incidents  nearby.  But  the  new 
optimists  in  this  part  of  Vietnam  cannot 
see  how  the  Vletcong  can  regain  the  domi- 
nant position  they  once  held. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERII^LXXni 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  reports  that 
the  White  House  has  ordered  Immedi- 
ate restrictions  on  the  use  of  a  herbicide 
widely  used  in  both  the  United  States 
and  in  Vietnam. 

The  herbicide.  2.4.5-T.  has  been  used 
on  pastures  and  rights-of-way  In  the 
United  States  and  as  a  defoliant  in  Viet- 
nam. Recent  studies  on  this  herbicide 
conducted  on  mice  resulted  in  increased 
incidence  of  cancer  and  malformations 
in  fetuses. 
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Thii  Is  apparently  another  example 
of  a  Federal  agency  using  a  potentially 
dangerous  pesticide  before  adequate 
studies  and  iQfonnatlon  assuring  Its 
safety  are  available.  In  the  same  an- 
nouncement, the  administration  said  It 
was  not  talcing  any  action  on  another 
herbicide  2.4-D.  which  is  placed  in  the 
category  of  "potentially  dangerous,  but 
needing  furthei*  study."  It  would  seem 
that  a  lesson  should  have  been  learned 
from  the  experience  of  2,4,5-T  and  that 
2,4-D  would  be  restricted  on  the  basis 
that  it  is  "potentially  dangerous"  and 
does  need  "further  study." 

I  ask  unani^ious  consent  that  the 
Washington  Poit  article  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcoro.        ' 

There  being  iko  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 
I  From  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  30,  1969] 

WmsLT   UscD   Okfoliant  Rxstkictb)  as 

(By  Bryce  NeUon) 
The  White  HotMe  ordered  restricted  use 
last  night  of  a  herbicide  that  has  been  used 
extenalyely  In  tha  United  States  and  South 
Vletn*ni  after  It  was  learned  It  may  be 
dangerous  to  animal  life. 

The  White  HouSe  announced  the  restric- 
tion of  Ihe  herbicide  2,  4,  5-T.  which  has 
been  used  as  a  defoliant  In  Vietnam  and  on 
pastures  and  rights-of-way  In  this  country. 
The  administration  took  no  action  on  the 
use  of  2.  4-D.  another  herbicide  widely  used 
In  Vietnam,  whlcfe  was  labeled  "potentially 
dangerous,  but  needing  further  study"  In  the 
sclentlflc  research  conducted  by  the  Blo- 
netlcs  Research  Ijaboratorles,  Inc.,  for  the 
National  Cancer  Institute. 

The  as  yet  unrflleased  studies,  conducted 
mostly  on  mice,  point  out  two  forms  of 
danger — In  increasing  the  incidence  of  can- 
cer and  In  lncrea|lng  the  number  of  mal- 
formations in  fetuses. 

In    a    prepared    statement.    White    House 
science  adviser  Lee  A.  DuBrldge  announced: 
That  the  Defense  Department  will  restrict 
use  of  2,4,5-T  to  atvas  remote  from  popula- 
tion. I 

That  the  Agriculture  Department  will  can- 
cel reglstraOons  qf  2.4.6-T  for  food  crops 
effective  Jan  I.  H70.  unless  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  has  found  a  basis  for 
establishing  a  safe  legal  tolerance  in  and  on 
foods. 

The  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior will  stop  uaing  2,4,5-T  In  their  own 
progranw  in  populated  areas  or  where  the 
residue  from  use  cduld  otherwise  reach  man. 
That  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  will  complete  action  on  a 
petition  requestmg  a  finite  tolerance  for 
2,4.5-T  residues  o$  foods  prior  to  Jan  1 
1970. 

DuBrldge.  a  physicist,  said  "It  seems  Im- 
probable that  any  pierson  could  receive  harm- 
ful amounts  of  thjs  chemical  from  any  of 
the  existing  uses  of  2.4.5-T  and  while  the  re- 
lationships of  thepe  effects  In  laboratory 
animals  to  effects  Jn  man  are  not  entirely 
clear  at  this  tlmei  the  actions  taken  will 
assure  safety  of  tjie  public  while  further 
evidence  Is  being  sought." 

DuBrldge  said  thfct  almost  no  2.4,5-T  was 
used  by  home  ganleners  or  In  residential 
areas. 

During  the  past  several  months,  there  have 
been  several  accounts  In  the  South  Viet- 
namese press  Unktog  birth  of  malformed 
babies  to  the  American  presence  there;  some 
accounts  specifically  related  these  birth  de- 
fects to  the  VS.  detoUatlon  program. 

The  her1>lclde  2jl,5-T  Is  used  both  for 
defoliation  In  Vletiam  and  for  brush  con- 
trol, pasture  herbicide  and  clearance  of  rights 


of  way  In  this  country.  The  herbicide  and 
the  compound  PCNB  (pentachlorobensdc 
acid)  were  labeled  "probably  dangerous"  and 
Justifying  condemnation  because  of  increased 
Incidence  of  fetal  malformations  when  ad- 
ministered to  mice  and  rats. 

Another  herbicide,  2,4-D,  which  is  widely 
used  for  defoliation  in  South  Vietnam,  was 
placed  in  the  category  of  "potentially  dan- 
gerous, but  needing  further  study"  In  its  ef- 
fect on  fetuses.  2,4-D  presents  a  much  more 
difficult  problem  for  governmental  decision 
slnoe  It  U  one  of  the  six  best-selling  pesti- 
cides In  the  United  States.  2,4-D  Is  used  on 
com  and  wheat  In  this  country.  Banning  It 
would  deprive  the  U.S..  pesticide  Industry  of 
more  than  $25  million  annually  In  sales. 


REHABILITATION  OP  THE 
INDIVIDUAL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
habilitation of  an  individual — restoring 
him  to  a  productive  role  in  our  society — 
has  become  one  of  our  most  important 
domestic  challenges.  Rehabilitation  Is 
necessary  for  those  people  who  have  suf- 
fered physical  affliction.  But  rehabilita- 
tion is  also  necessary  for  those  people 
who  have  become  rootless  and  disoriented 
as  a  result  of  the  chaos  In  segments  of 
our  society. 

Many  dedicated  Americans  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  work  of  rehabili- 
tation and  we  owe  them  a  great  debt  for 
their  services.  They  have  created  pro- 
grams to  assist  the  physically  handi- 
capped and  the  emotionally,  mentally, 
and  socially  handicapped.  In  many  cases 
they  can  bring  hope  and  dignity  to  the 
handicapped — hope  and  dignity  when  a 
tragic  affliction  has  caused  this  spirit 
to  die.  Through  the  success  of  the  re- 
habilitation process,  the  individual  brings 
to  the  society  his  untapped  talents  and 
resources  and  as  a  result,  a  more  produc- 
tive person  and  a  more  productive  so- 
ciety is  created. 

On  November  3,  4,  and  5,  my  home 
State  of  New  York  is  playing  host  to  the 
axmual  national  conference  on  rehabili- 
tation. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  confer- 
ence has  been  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association,  the 
National  Association  of  Sheltered  Work- 
shops, and  the  Association  of  Rehabili- 
tation Centers.  Each  of  these  groups 
plays  a  significant  role  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  rehabilitation. 

The  National  Rehabilitation  Associa- 
tion, with  over  35,000  members,  includes 
counselors  who  advise  and  guide  those 
in  need  of  help.  It  has  specialists  dealing 
with  the  handicapped  in  all  areas,  in- 
cluding vocational  guidance,  employ- 
ment counselor,  physical  therapists, 
training  specialists,  in  fact,  every  person 
who  has  worked  to  bring  the  handicapped 
back  into  the  community.  We  are  proud 
they  have  foimd  New  York  State  a  source 
of  cooperation  to  them. 

To  me.  one  of  the  most  rewarding  pro- 
grams deals  with  rehabilitation  of  the 
severely  handicapped.  This  has  been  the 
task  of  the  National  Association  of  Shel- 
tered Workshops.  People  who  are  wheel- 
chair bound,  others  with  severe  mental 
retardation  or  emotional  problems,  still 
others  with  cerebral  palsy,  and  many 
other  severe  disabilities  such  as  blind- 


ness and  deafness  have  started  on  the 
road  back  through  sheltered  workshops. 
This  dedicated  group  accepts  one  of 
the  greatest  challenges  imaginable.  It  is 
truly  inspiring  to  see  the  success  they 
have  achieved  in  restoring  dignity  to 
their  clients.  Some  of  these  workshops 
have  become  world  famous  for  their 
workshops  where  in  some  cases  they  pro- 
vide life-long  employment  to  the  most 
severely  disabled.  The  most  impressive 
fact  is  that  they  have  returned  tens  of 
thousands  of  their  clients  to  private 
economies. 

New  York  State  is  proud  that  some  of 
the  country's  most  outstanding  work- 
shops are  located  in  the  Empire  State. 
We  are  also  proud  that  this  great  Asso- 
ciation will  be  joining  with  its  fellow  pro- 
fessionals in  the  National  Conference  on 
Rehabilitation. 

The  third  group  sponsoring  the  con- 
ference is  the  Association  of  Rehabilita- 
tion Centers  which  provides  technical  ad- 
vice for  rehabilitation  facilities  helping 
them  improve  their  services.  It  runs 
training  seminars  in  virtually  every  area 
related  to  these  facilities.  The  ARC  mem- 
bers do  research  and  development  for 
new  techniques  for  the  improvement  of 
rehabilitation  facilities  and  in  general 
strive  to  improve  our  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  requiring  rehabilita- 
tion. 

At  a  time  when  we  face  our  greatest 
problems  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
socially  disadvantaged,  it  Is  heartening 
to  note  that  we  have  for  many  years  had 
agencies  ready  to  face  new  challenges.  I 
am  proud  that  the  first  joint  conference 
on  rehabilitation  of  these  three  distin- 
guished groups  will  occur  in  New  York 
City  next  week.  While  the  organizations 
have  met  separately  in  the  past,  this  new 
joint  venture  indicates  a  desire  for  closer 
cooperation  as  we  face  these  new  chal- 
lenges together. 

We  in  Congress  have  been  involved  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  our  economy  and 
concerned  with  our  handicapped,  our  ill 
and  our  socially  deprived.  We  should  fol- 
low the  proceedings  of  the  national  con- 
ference of  rehabilitation.  Undoubtedly 
new  ideas  and  recomendations  will  be 
forthcoming  from  the  conference  which 
could  make  our  concern  and  involve- 
ment bear  greater  success. 
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FOR  TRUE  PEACE:  A  LAND  REFORM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
years,  now.  there  has  been  much  con- 
jectiu-e  as  to  just  what  is  going  on  in 
South  Vietnam. 

In  that  connection,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  an  editorial  entitled  "For 
True  Peace:  A  Land  Reform,"  published 
In  the  Springfield.  Mo.,  Dally  News  of 
October  23,  and  in  turn  based  on  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Dommen 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Fob  Tbtjs  Peack:   A  Lakd  Reform 

It  has  been  said  so  many  times  that  It  has 
become  a  truism : 

The  only  way  real  peace  can  come  to  South 
Vietnam,  peace  that  Is  neither  Communist- 
dictated   nor   Communist-dominated,    Is   to 


convince  the  mass  of  peasantry  that  they 
have  a  real  stake  In  their  government.  And 
the  only  way  to  give  thMn  that  stake  Is  to 
abolish  the  system  of  absentee  landlordism 
by  which  a  mere  18,000  wealthy  South  Viet- 
namese own  almost  three  million  acres  of  the 
country's  fertile  land. 

The  land  has  been  fertile  In  more  ways 
than  one.  Sixty  to  70  per  cent  of  South  Viet- 
nam's farmers  do  not  own  the  land  they  till, 
and  It  Is  from  their  dissatisfied  ranks  that 
the  ranks  of  the  Viet  Cong  are  replenished. 

Too  often,  following  hard  behind  Ameri- 
can soldiers  after  they  have  cleared  an  area 
of  the  Viet  Cong,  have  oome  the  land]<»-ds  to 
reassimie  ownership  and  collect  b«w;k  rents. 
This  Is  the  reason  that  some  parts  of  South 
Vietnam  have  had  to  be  "pacified"  again  and 
again  In  the  long  years  of  this  war. 

The  only  land  reform  program  South  Viet- 
nam has  ever  had  Is  that  of  the  Viet  Cong, 
which  has  "given"  land  to  mlUlons,  writes 
Arthur  J.  Donomen  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Its  motto  has  been:  "The  movement  has 
given  you  land,  give  us  your  son." 

If  a  cease-fire  were  to  be  signed  between 
the  government  and  the  Viet  Cong,  this 
motto  would  undoubtedly  become,  "The 
movement  has  given  you  land,  give  us  your 
vote." 

Having  once  given  the  Viet  Cong  their 
votes,  the  peasants  of  South  Vietnam  would, 
of  course,  ultimately  find  themselves  In  the 
same  situation  as  the  p>easant8  of  China,  who 
were  "given"  land  by  the  agrarian  reformers 
of  Mao  T^-tung.  But  by  then  It  would  be  too 
late  to  take  back  their  votes. 

In  the  eyes  of  many  Americans,  Irrespective 
of  their  opinions  regarding  this  country's  past 
and  present  Involvement  In  South  Vietnam, 
President  •  •  •  the  creation  of  a  truly  popu- 
lar representative  government. 

Interestingly  enough,  however.  It  Is  the 
personal  Initiative  of  Thleu  that  has  brought 
the  Saigon  government  close  to  enacting  the 
first  meaningful  land  reform  In  Its  history, 
repwrts  Dommen. 

Last  November,  Thleu  began  putting  the 
crimp  on  landowners  by  prohibiting  local  of- 
ficials and  soldiers  from  assisting  landlords 
In  enforcing  rent  levies.  In  February,  the  pro- 
hibition was  extended  to  the  landlords  them- 
selves. 

Of  even  greater  Interest  to  Americans,  how- 
ever, Is  the  fact  that  until  recently  the  U.S. 
embassy  had  for  years  quietly  opposed  land 
reform  because  the  landowners  were  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  political  stability  In  Saigon — 
"and  political  stability  In  Saigon  was  what 
counted  more  than  anything  else,"  says 
Dommen. 

Some  American  officials  still  fear  that 
Thleu's  land  reform  program  will  wipe  out 
the  rural  landed  gentry  on  which  the  Saigon 
government  depends  to  carry  Its  writ  Into  the 
villages,  while  at  the  same  time  falling  short 
of  guaranteeing  the  loyalty  of  the  peasants. 

This  makes  about  as  much  sense  as  worry- 
ing whether  a  hotise  will  stay  In  one  piece 
when  the  earth  cracks  open  and  swallows  It 
up.  Such  "stabUlty"  In  the  long  run  Is  siiort- 
slghted  In  the  extreme. 

And  we  are  In  the  long  run  right  now. 


PEOPLE  LIKE  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  It  is  siu*- 
prising  how  little  attention  the  American 
people  are  paying  to  the  detractors  of 
Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor  column  from 
the  Evening  Star  of  October  29  is.  I  be- 
lieve, more  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  than  the  writings  of  some  of 
the  snobs  who  pass  judgment  on 
America's  leaders  in  the  columns  of  some 
of  our  effete  eastern  newspapers. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 


is  a  man  of  courage  and  conviction.  He 
stands  for  America  and  what  is  right  for 
America.  He  speaks  forthrightly  and 
bluntly  on  America's  behalf  when  such 
speech  is  called  for. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  American  people 
recognize  him  for  what  he  Is. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sftko  and  thx  Demonstratoks 

Sa.  I  for  one  would  like  to  defend  Vice 
President  Agnew.  To  my  way  of  thinking  he 
Is  about  the  only  politician  around  who  Is 
capable  of  saying  what  he  honestly  feels 
without  first  taking  a  poll.  Splro  Agnew — 
unlike  most  other  politicians — has  not  yet 
lost  the  ability  to  feel  righteous  anger. 

JAnn  Adams. 

Sn.  No  one  man  can  alvrays  be  completely 
right,  and  some  there  are  who  are  not  even 
usually  something  like  half-right.  Spiro 
Agnew  is  one  of  these.  It  is  his  unfortunate 
nature  that  be  developed  malaproplsm.  But 
more  often  than  not  he  says  something  that 
Is  historically  and   logically  correct. 

Pakkxb  Wn.BEIlN. 

SiK.  The  language  about  Intellectual  slobs 
used  by  Agnew  was  to  the  point  and  reflects 
the  feelings  of  a  great  number  of  Americans 
(and  voters)  who  are  silent  but  boiling. 

PXTES  Colxvas. 

Sir.  With  reference  to  your  editorial, 
"Agnewmanshlp,"  of  Oct.  21,  I  suggest  some- 
one must  defend  our  country  from  the  cur- 
rent "smear  America"  campaign  of  the  news 
media,  pollticans  and  agitators.  When  did 
your  paper  last  actively  attack  those  who 
participated  in  this  latest  fad? 

Watnx  M.  Proctor. 

RocKvrujE,  Mo. 

(Editor's  Notx. — To  answer  the  question 
p>osed  by  Mr.  Proctor's  last  sentence,  on  Octo- 
ber 15  The  Star  editorialized:  .  .  What 
counts  Is  whether  the  demonstration,  re- 
gardless of  Intention,  does  in  fact  g^lve  en- 
couragement to  Hanoi  and  thereby  presum- 
ably prolongs  the  war.  The  evidence  from 
Hanoi  is  that  this  is  precisely  what  the 
demonstrators  are  doing.  ..."  And  on  the 
day  following  the  Moratorium  The  Star  edi- 
torialized: ".  .  .  Its  (the  Moratorium's)  ef- 
fect. If  any,  will  be  to  stiffen  positions  on 
both  sides  and  to  delay  the  process  of  dis- 
engagement that  is  already  under  way.") 

Sir.  Your  editorial  was  too  hasty  in  dis- 
missing Vice  President  Agnew's  excellent  New 
Orelans  speech  as  a  venture  In  "name-call- 
ing." The  fashionable  double  standard  on 
extremism  has  triumphed  again,  for  he  Is 
faulted  for  being  as  hard  hitting  in  combat- 
ting nonsense  as  one  routinely  is  in  fighting 
the  radical  right. 

Talivaldis  I.  Smits,  Ph.  D. 

Snt.  Prom  your  editorial,  I  assume  that  In 
your  opinion  the  Vice  President  would  win 
more  friends  for  the  administration's  han- 
dling of  the  Vietnam  situation  by  the  use 
of  more  saccharin  language  In  his  various 
sp)eeches  around  the  country. 

The  time  Is  long  overdue  for  ending  any 
form  of  patience  or  tolerance  with  a  rowdy 
and  unruly  group  of  protesters,  dissenters, 
and  demonstrators  who  would  sell  out  their 
country  to  shield  their  own  cowardly  hides. 

James  P.  Pkrrin. 


Sir.  Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  what 
Vice  President  Agnew  says.  I  defend  his  right 
to  say  it  his  way.  He  Is  an  admirable  anach- 
ronism in  an  age  of  largely  politician- 
actors  orating  careful  compromises  composed 


by  wordsmlths — a  strong  man  who  will  use 
strong  words  about  things  he  feels  strongly. 
It  Is  refreshing  to  see  a  politician  standing, 
perhaps  not  high,  but  alone.  We  used  to  have 
a  lot  more  of  them  and  never  had  a  greater 
need. 

G.  W.  Hallgren. 
Oaithersbcrg,  Md. 

Sir.  It  Is  a  relief  to  hear  someone  tell  those 
aging  harlequins  on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail 
Just  what  they  are.  In  the  weird  rabble  of 
Ill-assorted  bad  companions  drawn  togfether 
for  diverse  reasons  in  the  Moratorium  we  had 
a  mixed  bag. 

There  was  the  idealist  and  the  importu- 
nate: the  Impudent  and  the  Iconoclast:  the 
sorrowing  and  the  cynic;  the  pedant  and  the 
poltroon:  the  effete  and  the  dilettante:  the 
manipulator  and  the  manipulated:  the  su- 
percilious, the  stupid,  and  the  snob. 

It  is  good  that  we  have  a  man  like  Splro 
Agnew  to  call  them  what  they  are. 

Rot  G.  TtTLANE. 

Chevy  Chase,  Mo. 


Sir.  Coming  right  straight  out  and  telling 
it  like  it  Is  does  not  necessarily  make  one 
childish !  Agnew  behaved  like  an  Irate  parent 
fed  to  the  teeth  with  the  childishness  of  his 
children. 

R.  S.  S. 

Sir.  Agnew  was  obligated  to  no  one  except 
the  people  themselves  and  Is  under  no  com- 
pulsion except  that  of  political  ccsnlty  to 
"clear"  a  speech  with  the  White  House. 

Charles  R.  Weeks. 

Chantillv,  Va. 

Sir.  How  many  of  us  feel  the  way  Agnew 
spoke  out  and  are  afraid  to  say  sol  Hooray 
for  Vice  President  Agnew. 

MM. 

Sir.  Senator  Mansfield  Is  supposed  to  have 
said  that  he  Is  embarrassed  over  certain  re- 
marks made  by  our  Vice  President  Agnew 
concerning  the  October  15  Moratorium  and 
Its  promoters.  Let  me  state  tills  for  tbe  rec- 
ord: Thank  God  that,  if  we  must  suffer 
humiliation  by  having  men  around  like  the 
Mansfields.  Fulbrights  and  McOovems,  we 
at  least  also  have  a  man  like  Vice  President 
Agnew  around. 

Oliver  L.  App. 

W.  HTATTSVnXB,  Mo. 


Sir.  Predictably,  Vice  President  Agnew 
stuck  his  foot  In  his  big  mouth  again — In 
denouncing  the  New  Left  hoods  as  "profes- 
sional anarchists"  and  "Imptldent  snobs."  At 
this  late  date.  It  Is  sad  that  o\ir  highest 
elected  officials  display  such  an  abject  Igno- 
rance of  the  Marxist  "signs  ot  the  times"  that 
they  can  HUmi—  violent  socialist  radicals  as 
mere  "anarchists  and  snobs!" 

R.  K.  Dahl. 

Sir.  Agnew's  description  of  some  of  the 
leaders  and  participants  of  the  Moratorium 
Day  activities  was  mild  compared  to  what  It 
rightly  could  have  been. 

Weslxt  Britton. 

Alexandria,  Va. 


SCR.  Vice  President  Agnew  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  In  his  description  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Vietnam  "moratorium." 

Wilson  C.  Lttcom, 
President,  United  States  Anti-Com- 
munist Congress,  Inc. 

Sir.  The  Vice  President  was  nearer  reality, 
and  certainly  made  more  sense  to  me  in  his 
Vietnam  p>oeture,  than  the  combined  effu- 
sions (and  confusions)  of  the  pseudo-experts 
McCarthy,  Pulbrlght,  McOovem,  Muskle. 
Kennedy,  and  others  of  their  Ilk. 

J.  Mason  Orovz. 

Fairfaz  Station.  Va. 
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SiK.  More  power  to  Vice-President  Splro  T. 
Agnew.  who  dares  p3  tell  the  truth,  and  a  ripe 
Bronx  cheer  to  t$e  "Impudent  snobs,"  the 
"Russian  roulettet  gamblers  with  our  na- 
tional security,  thel  architects  of  appeasement 
and  surrender,  and  the  friends  of  the  unl« 
versal  bolsbevlst  state! 

Habold  Ranstad. 

Snt.  Vice  President  Agnew  has  a  "right"  (a 
word  I  am  beginning  to  hate)  to  express  bis 
own  personal  opiplon  about  anything  he 
wants. 

I      Madeltn  W.  Watson. 

Washincton,  DC. 

i 


I  have  been 
members  of  the 
tee — and  I  am 
of  the  commute 
adequate  fundir 


INCREASED  FtJNDING  FOR  ALBU- 
QUERQUE eOUTH  DIVERSION 
CHANNEL 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of] Senators  to  the  urgent 
need  for  a  floodfcontrol  project  to  pro- 
tect the  residenjts  of  Albuquerque,  the 
largest  city  in  N^  Mexico.  The  residents 
in  the  South  Valley  of  Albuquerque  have 
suffered  numeroiis  floods,  ard  are  dally 
exposed  to  additional  flooding.  Remedial 
action  must  be  t^ken. 

As  the  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  oj  the  Senate  Approprla- 
tTons  tJcJmmitte^  know  from  my  com- 
mimlcatlons  with  them,  there  is  pres- 
ently pending  before  the  subcommittee  a 
request  for  fundi^ig  for  completion  of  the 
drastically  needfd  flood-control  project 
for  this  area  of  Albuquerque.  This  is 
known  as  the  Albuquerque  South  Diver- 
sion Channel. 

jrking  closely  with  the 
Appropriations  Commit- 
Dnored  to  be  a  member 
-in  an  effort  to  seek 
for  this  project.  Re- 
grettably, the  n^w  administration  dras- 
tically reduced  the  budget  request  for 
this  project  at  a  time  when  the  residents 
in  the  area  of  Apuquerque  were  under- 
going one  flood  ^ter  another.  Early  this 
summer  there  wks  a  heavy  flood  in  the 
area  with  terrible  consequences,  and 
again,  on  Septeniber  7,  heavy  rainfall  in 
the  area  sent  water  as  deep  as  three  feet 
into  the  streets  and  into  many  homes.  An 
estimated  305  homes,  valued  at  $2,250.- 
000,  suffered  estimated  damage  of  $107.- 
000.  Seven  commercial  firms,  having  an 
estimated  value  I  of  $3,372,000,  suffered 
damages  of  $190,000,  and  public  works 
with  an  estimajed  value  of  $3,486,000 
suffered  damag^  of  $105,000.  Other 
damages  amounted  to  about  $51,000. 
Thus,  the  total  apnoimt  of  damages  suf- 
fered in  this,  tie  San  Jose  area,  has 
been  estimated  at  just  imder  $500,000. 

The  Corps  of  I  Engineers  advised  me 
that  nearly  all  tjhis  damage  could  have 
been  prevented  i  had  the  Albuquerque 
South  Diversion  Charuiel  project  been  in 
operation.  To  compound  the  suffering,  it 
was  not  just  private  homes  and  busi- 
nesses which  ware  damaged — although 
this  in  itself  should  never  have  happened 
as  it  could  have  been  avoided — but  in 
addition,  it  is  reported  that  at  least  2  feet 
of  water  flowed  !into  the  lower  level  of 
the  St.  Joseph  Hbspital  where  the  emer- 
gency room  is  located  bringing  in  mud 
and  silt.  A  massive  effort  had  to  be  un- 
dertaken in  the  area  by  off-duty  firemen, 
by  New  Mexico  rt  .ngers,  city  workers,  po- 
lice,  other   firemen,   and   volunteers   to 


evacuate  families  from  the  area,  and  the 
Red  Cross  was  called  in  to  set  up  fa- 
cilities for  them. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  all  this 
could  have  been  avoided  had  the  South 
Diversion  Channel  project  been  com- 
pleted. It  seems  pennsrwise  and  pound 
foolish  to  drastically  curtail  funding  for 
projects  such  as  this  when  there  is  so 
much  at  stake.  As  I  have  indicated,  I 
have  been  working  with  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
naittee,  and  with  many  local  individuals 
and  organizations  in  an  effort  to  seek 
proper  fimding  for  this  project.  It  is  cer- 
tainly my  hope  that  adequate  funding 
will  be  provided  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  by  way  of  further  testi- 
mony as  to  the  urgent  need  for  this  proj- 
ect and  by  way  of  illustrating  the  great 
concern  being  expressed  by  the  residents 
of  the  San  Jose  area  in  Albuquerque,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  Mr.  Lo- 
renzo E.  Tapia,  an  attorney  from  Albu- 
querque, which  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  behalf  of  residents  of 
the  San  Jose  area,  the  Albuquerque  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Board,  and  as  special 
counsel  for  the  members  of  the  model 
cities  board  of  Albuquerque.  I  commend 
Mr.  Tapla  for  the  excellent  statement 
which  he  had  presented  and  certainly 
support  him  in  his  request  that  Congress 
appropriate  the  necessary  funds  to  com- 
plete this  project  immediately. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Lorenzo  E.  Tapia,  Attorney 
Before  Congressional  Committee  and  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  op  U.S.  Government 
It  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  appear  be- 
fore you  on  behalf  of  the  residents  of  the 
South  San  Jose  area,  the  Albuquerque  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Board,  and  as  special 
counsel  for  the  Members  of  Model  Cities 
Board  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  May  I 
first  express  my  appreciation  to  Senators 
Anderson  and  Montoya  who  have  so  ably 
represented  us  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  their  arranging  our  appear- 
ance before  this  body.  Today  we  are  here  to 
support  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Albu- 
querque Channel  Diversion  Flood  Control 
Project,  which  they  have  so  ably  worked  for 
in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Chairman — It  has  been  over  fifteen 
years  since  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
enacted  into  law  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1954,  which  authorized  the  construction  of 
the  Albuquerque  Channel  Diversion  Flood 
Control  Project.  Poinds  for  the  project  were 
not  made  available  until  fiscal  year  1965, 
and  construction  was  finally  commenced  in 
that  year.  Congress  again  appropriated  5 
million  in  1965  and  $15  million  In  1966. 
1967.  and  1968.  and  a  total  of  4.5  million  is 
still  required  to  complete  the  project  which 
will  provide  partial  flood  protection  for  the 
residents  of  the  South  Valley  area  of  Albu- 
querque, New  Mexico.  This  area  is  predom- 
inately inhabited  by  persons  of  Spanish- 
speaking  descent.  Most  of  the  residents  of 
this  area  are  descendents  of  the  early  Span- 
ish settlers  which  settled  in  the  South- 
western part  of  our  nation  in  the  early 
part  of  the  16th  century.  The  per  capita  In- 
come of  the  people  in  the  area  which  is 
annually  affected  by  Intermittent  floods,  is 
less  than  one  thousand  dollars  annually,  and 
a  great  number  of  the  residents  are  older 
persons  over  the  ages  of  45  with  large  fam- 


ilies and  generally  receive  low  wages  and 
manage  to  eke  out  a  meager  existence  The 
area  which  is  often  damaged  by  floods  is 
one  of  Albuquerque's  oldest  with  its  sub- 
standard homes,  lack  of  properly  paved 
streets,  poor  sewage  and  drainage  facilities 
to  absorb  the  water  which  accumulates  in 
the  streets  and  In  the  backyards  of  citizens 
These  people  cannot  afford  to  protect  their 
homes  when  the  floods  strike.  This  same  area 
has  been  classlfled  as  the  "target  area"  to  be 
eventually  improved  through  funds  which  in 
the  near  future,  may  or  may  not  be  avail- 
able through  model  cities  or  urban  renewal 
programs. 

There  are  many  factors  that  contribute  to 
the  flooding  which  occurs  during  the  sum- 
mer months  including  lack  of  proper  streei 
drainage  facilities  and  poorly  planned  and 
constructed  streets.  In  recent  years  the  con- 
struction of  a  north  to  south  interstate  free- 
way with  its  five  foot  draining  culverts  that 
virtually  point  to  and  pour  the  water  which 
accumulated  on  its  east  side  has  worsened 
the  situation,  sending  water  rushing  onto 
the  west  side  which  is  heavily  populated  bv 
the  poorest  of  families  that  dwell  close  u 
the  heart  of  downtown  Albuquerque.  It  .s 
with  these  p>eople  that  we  are  concerned 
Their  misery  has  persisted  since  before  1954. 
and  has  not  diminished.  To  the  contrary  the 
property  lasses  have  increased  and  the  lives 
of  both  young  and  old  have  been  affected  to 
such  a  degree  that  many  of  the  residents  who 
at  one  time  owned  their  residences  In  recent 
years  have  had  to  mortgage  them  to  obtain 
funds  to  repair  their  homes  after  they  have 
been  damaged  by  floods.  The  number  obtain- 
ing loans  is  small  as  most  residents  do  not 
have  the  means  to  clear  their  titles  in  order 
to  meet  the  lending  requirements  of  bank- 
ing institutions.  Others  borrow  from  high- 
interest  finance  companies  and  many  lose 
their  properties  because  of  their  inability  to 
meet  rising  interest  rates  or  too  often  be- 
cause it  is  a  choice  between  owning  a  home 
or  providing  food  on  their  table  for  their 
children.  Floods  have  left  many  people  home- 
less, often  without  food  or  clothing  to  meet 
their  needs,  and  particularly  the  needs  c{ 
their  children  who  too  often  cannot  con- 
tinue their  schooling  on  a  regular  basis  lor 
lack  of  something  to  wear  or  eat!  Homes  are 
no  longer  fit  for  occupancy  but  yet  people 
continue  to  reside  there  despite  the  threat 
of  crumbling  floors  and  walls  which  they 
cannot  afford  to  replace  or  repair  due  to  lack 
of  financial  Independence.  They  no  longer 
believe  that  help  Is  Imminent  and  that  their 
problems  will  be  resolved  in  the  near  future. 
Their  despair  and  misery  remains,  and  will 
continue  to  worsen  unless  the  Congress  as- 
sists the  City  and  State  Governments  in  pro- 
viding protection  for  those  residing  In  the 
affected  areas. 

The  flood  of  September  1969  left  250  fam- 
ilies homeless,  and  the  homes  of  over  200 
families  were  moderately  to  severely  dam- 
aged. Personal  losses  were  enormous  and  all 
total  damages  are  estimated  In  excess  of 
$200,000  not  counting  the  human  misery  and 
the  unrecorded,  personal,  and  property  losses 
of  the  residents  whose  problems  are  com- 
pounded by  sub-standard  housing,  large  fam- 
ilies, low  wages,  unemployment,  and  many 
more  of  the  ills  of  our  modern  society.  The 
people  of  this  area  are  proud  and  dedicated 
people  who  believe  In  the  ideals  of  our  dem- 
ocratic government  and  from  It  tl^ey  expect 
no  more  than  what  you  have  accorded  other 
Americans  who  have  suffered  similar  or  com- 
parable disaster. 

Perhaps  these  facts  are  not  shocking  to  a 
Congress  which  has  dealt  with  the  problems 
that  plagued  the  people  of  Appalachla  or 
areas  of  West  Virginia,  but  let  me  say  that 
our  problems  In  many  respects  are  either 
greater  or  certainly  comparable  to  those 
that  affected  them.  Our  Nation  has  been 
blessed  with  a  bountiful  supply  of  water; 
but  It  is  not  a  blessing  we  can  regard  with 
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complacency,  and  particularly  when  It  causes 
floods  that  too  often  drain  the  wealth  of  our 
country  and  disrupt  the  lives  of  many  of  Ita 
citizens.  We  hope  that  Congress  will  reject 
a  policy  which  tends  to  curtail  spending  at 
the  larger  expense  of  heavy  losses  In  added 
costs,  property  damages  and  even  loss  of  hu- 
man life  and  homes.  We  believe  that  further 
delay  in  providing  funds  to  complete  the 
Albuquerque  Channel  Diversion  Flood  Con- 
trol Project  is  extremely  detrimental  to  our 
economic  growth,  and  well-being  which  det- 
riment the  people  of  our  area  can  no  longer 
endure  without  losing  faith  in  our  govern- 
mental structure. 

Our  problem,  I  am  sure,  you  will  agree  is 
not  simply  a  matter  of  concern  for  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Mexico  only,  but  all  of  us  have  a 
stake  In  providing  flood  protection  under  ag- 
gressive principles  of  national  leadership  first 
forged  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  subse- 
quently carried  forward  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  We  realize  that  there  are 
other  sectors  of  our  nation  that  have  suffered 
as  we  have,  and  we  are  In  complete  sympathy 
with  them,  yet  we  urge  that  this  Congress 
act  with  vigor  and  determination,  and  as  it 
has  In  the  past,  remaining  cognizant  of  your 
goal  by  providing  assistance  and  relieving 
misery  wherever  and  whenever  possible.  We 
earnestly  believe  and  know  that  unless  the 
sum  of  4.5  million  Is  appropriated  to  com- 
plete this  project,  the  human  misery  and 
loss  of  property  will  continue.  Fifteen  years 
has  been  too  long  a  time  and  we  urge  this 
body  to  rectify  the  ills  of  a  problem  which 
can  no  longer  be  neglected  or  overlooked  for 
even  one  more  year  without  Jeopardizing  the 
lives  of  your  young  who  are  the  ones  that 
suffer  ultimately. 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
the  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  commit- 
tee for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
to  submit  facts  that  support  our  request  that 
the  Congress  appropriate  the  sum  of  $4.5  mil- 
lion to  complete  the  Albuquerque  Channel 
Diversion  Flood  Control  Project,  which  we 
understand  the  Corps  is  ready  to  undertake 
as  soon  as  funds  are  made  available.  Not  only 
do  we  urge  appropriation  of  funds  but  also 
that  you  incorporate  In  the  appropriations 
bill,  language  that  compels  or  commits  the 
Executive  Branch  to  spend  the  funds  so  al- 
located during  fiscal  year  1970.  If  you  ap- 
propriate funds  only  to  have  them  tied  up  In 
the  Executive  branch  your  concern  and  ours 
for  the  immediate  problem  would  otherwise 
be  futile. 


MILITARY  SPENDING  AUDIT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  many  weeks  of  debate  this  summer 
on  the  multibillion-dollar  military  pro- 
curement bill,  often  it  became  clear  ad- 
ditional information  sources  were  needed 
to  assist  the  Senate. 

In  addition,  the  debate  highlighted  a 
dilemma  that  is  facing  the  country  to- 
day— what  are  our  priorities  and  na- 
tional objectives,  and  how  much  of  our 
resources  should  be  deployed  to  achieve 
these  national  goals. 

Recently,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
'Mr.  Nelson)  introduced  three  proposals 
that  are  designed  to  help  bridge  the  in- 
formation gap  and  to  establish  an  orderly 
process  of  assessing  our  national  prior- 
ities. 

In  an  excellent  editorial,  the  Sheboy- 
gan, Wis.,  Press,  endorses  the  Nelson 
proposals.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial,  entitled  "Military  Spend- 
ing Audit,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(Prom  the  Sheboygan   (Wis.)   Press. 
•       Oct.  22.  1969) 
Military  Spending  AUDrr 

No  doubt  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson,  D.-Wis., 
will  have  the  united  support  of  the  nation's 
taxpayers  in  his  request  for  creation  of  three 
watchdog  auditing  agencies  to  keep  law- 
makers advised  of  Pentagon  expenditures.  He 
is  Joined  by  three  other  senators  and  29 
House  members  in  a  complaint  that  Congress 
doesn't  have  enough  control  of  the  Penta- 
gon. 

"If  Congress  is  going  to  take  Its  responsi- 
bility for  reviewing  military  expenditures  and 
challenge  the  alarming  trend  of  a  run-a-way 
military  establishment,  it  must  have  its  own 
authoritative,  objective  source  of  informa- 
tion," said  Sen.  Nelson.  He  said  he  and  his 
colleagues  would  introduce  bills  to  create  the 
auditing  agencies,  all  of  which  would  work 
for  Congress  but  have  "maximum  access  to 
classlfled  information"  at  the  Pentagon. 

Rep.  George  Brown,  D.-Oallf.,  blamed 
"lack  of  an  authoritative  persiJectlve"  for 
the  failure  of  Pentagon  critics  to  substan- 
tially cut  a  $20  billion  defense  buying  bill 
which  recently  was  passed  by  Congress.  It 
includes  authorization  to  begin  construc- 
tion of  the  Sentinel  antlballistic  missile  sys- 
tem. The  bill  would  establish  an  Office  of 
Defense  Review,  which  Brown  said  would 
provide  "comprehensive  analysis  of  defense 
policies  and  spending." 

They  also  would  establish  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  National  Priorities 
to  comjwre  military  and  civilian  demands 
on  the  budget  and  a  temp>orary  National  Se- 
curity Commission  which  would  study  'the 
militarization  of  American  society  and  the 
relationships  between  emplojrment,  private 
Industry  and  defense  spending." 

No  one  will  question  the  objectives  of 
the  Nelson  programs  nor  question  his  con- 
cern for  adequate  defense  and  national  se- 
curity measures.  Neither  should  anyone  dis- 
agree with  the  desire  that  military  spend- 
ing be  done  on  a  business-like  and  not  a 
spendthrift  basis.  Some  of  the  deals  where- 
by military  expenditures  were  made  on  a 
cost  unknown  system  were  scandalous  and 
naturally  were  resented  by  taxpayers. 

We  all  want  adequate  national  security, 
but  there  is  no  need  for  the  reckless  spend- 
ing policies  that  have  been  exposed  in  the 
past.  The  measures  proposed  by  Sen.  Nel- 
son and  his  colleagues  could  do  much  to 
put  a  stop  to  that  sort  of  thing. 


THE   NEW    YORK   TIMES    AND   THE 
HITLER  OF  NORTH  KOREA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  27,  1969,  estab- 
lished an  all-time  precedent  for  the 
American  press  by  printing  a  full-page 
advertisement  lauding  the  virtues  of 
Kim  II  Sung,  the  Communist  dictator  of 
North  Korea. 

This  blatant  piece  of  propaganda  takes 
the  form  of  an  advertisement  for  the 
English  language  edition  of  Kim  II 
Sung's  biography,  printed  by  the 
Miraisha  Co.  in  Japan,  the  official  North 
Korean  publishing  house. 

Every  newspaper  exercises  the  right 
to  refuse  advertisements  whose  publi- 
cation would  be  offensive  to  public  opin- 
ion or  contrary  to  the  national  interest. 

I  am  confident,  for  example,  that  If 
the  KKK  submitted  an  advertisement 
attacking  the  American  Negroes,  or  if  the 
American  Nazi  Party  submitted  a  text 
saying  that  Hitler  was  right  about  the 
Jews,  the  New  York  Times  would  refuse 
to  print  such  advertisements. 

I  am  equally  confident  that  had  the 
Nazi  government,  before  or  after  Pearl 


Harbor,  sought  to  place  a  full -page  ad 
eulogizing  Adolf  Hitler,  the  Times  would 
have  returned  the  ad  together  with  the 
check,  with  an  appropriate  comment. 

Why,  then,  does  the  Times  agree  to 
accept  a  full-page  advertisement  prais- 
ing a  totalitarian  tyrant  just  as  ruthless 
and  just  as  aggressive  as  Adolf  Hitler? 

Because,  inevitably,  the  act  of  printing 
the  Kim  II  Sung  advertisement  will 
serve  to  foster  the  impression  that  Com- 
munist tyranny  is  somehow  less  abhor- 
rent, more  acceptable  and  more  deserv- 
ing of  being  treated  as  a  legitimate  po- 
litical philosophy  than  was  Nazi  tyranny. 

I  consider  the  publication  of  this  ad- 
vertisement an  affront  to  the  American 
people  and  a  violation  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  American  press  to  the 
American  people. 

No  more  groveling  or  nauseating  trib- 
ute has  ever  been  written  to  Joseph 
Stalin  or  to  any  other  Communist  ty- 
rant. 

"Korea  Has  Produced  the  Hero  of  20th 
Century,  Kim  II  Sung,"  read  the  head- 
line in  massive  typeface.  And  then  It 
went  on  to  say : 

This  biography  is  a  history  of  General  Kim 
II  Sung's  ardent  love  for  the  people  over  40 
years:  it  is  a  great  moving  epic  about  Hero 
General  Kim  H  Sung  who  led  to  victory  the 
national  liberation  struggle,  unexampled  In 
the  history  of  the  world:  It  Is  a  record  of 
victories  and  glories  In  the  modern  revolu- 
tionary movement  of  Korea. 

It  can  be  argued  that  few  Americans 
will  be  moved  or  taken  in  by  this  crude 
and  heavyhanded  hero  worship.  Per- 
centagewise this  may  be  true.  But  I 
nevertheless  find  it  frightening  to  think 
that  there  are  some  thousands  or  even 
a  few  tens  of  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  taken  in  by  propa- 
ganda just  as  crude  and  just  as 
heavyhanded,  and  who  have  been  mo- 
bilized into  the  several  extremist  or- 
ganizations that  follow  the  Castro  line 
or  the  Mao  Tse-tung  line. 

After  all,  it  required  only  a  few  tens 
of  thousands  of  extremist  fanatics  to 
make  the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 

The  advertisement  raises  another 
question  which  I  find  far  more  disturbing 
than  any  immediate  impact  it  may  have 
on  the  extremist  minority  in  our  midst. 

By  the  mere  act  of  printing  this  ad- 
vertisement, the  New  York  Times  has 
granted  an  important  measure  of  re- 
spectability to  the  Communist  tyrant 
who  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  in- 
vasion of  South  Korea;  who  ordered  the 
capture  of  the  Pueblo  and  the  torture  of 
its  crew:  and  who,  most  recently,  ordered 
the  shooting  down  of  an  unarmed  Amer- 
ican reconnaissance  plane  almost  100 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Korea. 

Moreover,  we  are  still  at  war  with  Kim 
II  Sung's  North  Korea.  Nor  is  this  state 
of  war  a  mere  technicality.  Having  been 
thrown  back  in  his  attempt  to  conquer 
South  Korea  by  force  of  arms,  Kim  H 
Sung  has  continued  his  aggression 
against  South  Korea  and  against  the 
United  Nations  forces  by  means  of  ter- 
rorism and  guerrilla  attacks. 

Scores  of  American  and  Allied  soldiers 
have  been  killed  in  these  attacks  and 
many  hundreds  more  have  been  wound- 
ed. In  addition,  hundreds  of  South  Ko- 
rean civilians  have  been  killed  by  ter- 
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roriflt  inflltraWre  dispatched  to  South 
Korea  by  Kim  ]1  Sung. 

The  New  Yprk  Times  owes  an  ex- 
planation to  th^  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rzcoro  the 
full  text  of  the  advertisement  from  the 
New  York  Tlmte. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  lai  article  entitled  "Tokyo 
Publisher  Aims  To  Sell  Book  on  Kim  II 
Sirng  Worldwi*,"  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  30. 

While  the  story  did  have  some  critical 
comments  aboVt  Kim  U  Sung,  on  the 
whole  the  publi^er  could  only  have  wel- 
comed it  as  publicity.  As  any  American 
publisher  can  confirm,  the  worst  thing 
that  can  happen  to  a  book  is  to  be  Ignored 
by  the  press;  in  terms  of  sales  impact,  any 
article,  especially  any  article  of  generous 
size,  is  something  to  be  welcomed,  even 
if  the  comments  are  not  altogether 
laudatory. 

Since  the  rest  of  the  American  press, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
4ias  ignored  the  Kim  II  Sung  biography, 
4he  question  naturally  arises  whether  the 
15  column-inchi  article  in  the  New  Yortc 
Times  was  a  part  of  a  package  deal  with 
the  publisher  in  return  for  a  $7,000 
advertisement.  ! 

The  New  York  Times  article,  after  dis- 
cussing the  cult  of  hero  worship,  con- 
cluded with  a  sentence  that  will  cer- 
tainly be  in  thf  rutming  for  the  under- 
statement of  th^  year. 

Western  source^ — 

Said  the  Times  correspondent — 
believe  some  of  the  adulatory  anecdotes  In 
the  book  are  or  dCubtful  veracity. 

Perhaps  most  interesting,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  the  article  substantially 
confirms  that  the  book  itself  and  the 
New  York  Tim^s  advertisement  are  part 
of  the  Commiinist  propaganda  opera- 
tion. R^x>rting|on  his  Interview  with  the 
publisher,  thd  Times  correspondent 
said:  | 

He  readily  conceded  that  normally  his 
company  .  .  .  wduld  not  pl&ce  such  expen- 
sive advertising  abroad.  In  this  case  the 
General  Federation  of  Korean  Residents  In 
Japan,  a  group  l()yal  to  North  Korea,  bought 
up  the  first  printing  and  promised  the  com- 
pany a  sale  of  at;  least  30.000  copies. 

There  being  too  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  !Recoro,  as  follows: 
[Advertisement  prom  the  New  York  Times, 
Obt.  27.  19691 

Korea  Has  PBaoxjcED  the  Hsxo  of  20th 
Cki»tu«t:  Kim  It.  Sttng — Biography  (I) 

At  last!  The  iong-awalted  Biography  of 
Kim  n  Sung — Vo|.  I. 

To  the  people  Who  want  to  understand  the 
great  Juche  Ideas  of  General  Kim  II  Simg. 
the  Hero  of  the  JOth  century  that  Korea  has 
produced,  together  with  his  brUllant  hlatory 
of  revolutionary  struggles  and  exploits,  his 
outstanding  leadership  and  lofty  virtues,  this 
biography  Is  an  essential  book.  This  Is  a  moet 
Important  book  for  those  who  are  Interested 
in  the  history  of  eiodem  Korea. 

This  biography  Is  a  history  of  General  Kim 
Q  Sung's  ardent  I  love  for  the  people  over  40 
years;  It  is  a  gr^at  moving  epic  about  Hero 
General  Kim  n  $ung  who  led  to  victory  the 
national  liberation  struggle,  unexampled  In 
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the  history  of  the  world:  It  Is  a  record  of 
victories  and  glorlea  In  the  modem  revolu- 
tionary movement  of  Korea. 

Vol.  I  of  Biography  of  B^m  n  Sung,  on  the 
basis  of  ample  materials,  vividly  reproduces 
General  Kim  n  Sung's  great  history  of  glori- 
ous revolutionary  strugcgles  fraught  wltb 
difficulties  and  ordeals,  from  his  birth,  early 
revolutionary  struggles,  16-year-long  antl- 
Japaneee  armed  struggle,  to  the  ooocequent 
liberation  of  the  fatherland.  On  reading  this 
biography,  our  readers  will  readily  and 
clearly  understand  the  road  of  revolutionary 
struggles  followed  by  General  Kim  n  Sung 
and  will  have  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Korean 
people's  struggle  for  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  their  fatherland. 

This  is  a  complete  English  translation  of 
the  original  Korean  edition  of  "General  Kim 
n  Sung,  the  Sun  of  the  Nation,"  Vol.  I, 
published  in  the  Democratic  People's  Repub- 
lic of  Korea. 

General  Kim  II  Sung  has  consistently  led 
the  Korean  revolution  to  victory,  taking  up- 
on himself  the  destiny  of  the  fatherland  and 
nation,  for  more  than  40  years  since  he,  bom 
into  a  revolutionary  family,  took  the  road  of 
revolutionary  struggle  in  his  early   years. 

The  history  of  revolutionary  struggles  of 
General  ttim  n  Sung  Itself  Is  the  history  of 
the  struggle  of  the  Korean  people  for  free- 
dom and  Independence. 
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(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  30,   1969) 

Tokyo  PtrBLisHZR  Aims  To  Sell  Book  on  Kim 

IL  Song  Worldwide 

(By  Takasltl  Oka) 

Tokyo,  October  29. — In  a  Uny  upstairs 
study  crammed  with  books,  a  young  Japanese 
editor  offered  tea  to  a  visitor  and  talked  of 
plans  to  make  a  worldwide  best-seller  out  of 
a  biography  of  Marshal  Kim  II  Sung,  North 
Korea's  ruler. 

The  biography,  by  Palk  Bong,  is  not  new, 
said  Shojl  Matsumoto,  chief  editor  of 
Mlralsha,  which  has  just  published  the  first 
volume  of  a  three-volume  English  transla- 
tion. What  is  new  are  the  Japanese  and  Eng- 
lish translations. 

What  Is  also  new,  analyses  of  Communist 
aSairs  here  say,  Is  a  worldwide  campaign  to 
sell  the  biography  and  to  popularize  Marshal 
Kim  as  a  Communist  hero. 

In  North  Korea  he  Is  the  subject  of  a 
"personality  cult"  rivaling  that  of  Chairman 
Mao  Tse-tung  In  China.  The  stocky  58-year- 
old  marshal,  who  was  inatalled  In  power  by 
the  Russians  at  the  close  of  World  War  II,  is 
always  referred  to  with  such  appellations  as 
the  "respected  and  beloved  leader." 

RULES   WITH    IRON    HAND 

In  fact.  Marshal  Kim  rules  with  an  iron 
hand  and  has  periodically  purged  high-rank- 
ing members  of  his  Government  to  tighten 
his  personal  authority.  In  the  laat  few  years 
his  regime  has  heightened  its  military  pres- 
sure on  South  Korea  and  created  crises  for 
the  United  States  by  its  seizure  of  the  intel- 
ligence ship  Pueblo  In  January,  1967;  the 
shooting  down  of  an  unarmed  EC-121  recon- 
naissance aircraft  last  April  and  the  holding 
of  three  wounded  men  who  were  shot  down 
Aug.  17  in  a  helicopter  that  strayed  across  the 
demilitarized  zone. 

United  States  military  men  In  South 
Korea  characterize  him  as  xinpredictable  and 
some  have  even  called  him  a  madman. 

Last  Monday  a  full-page  advertisement 
costing  $6,720  and  publicizing  the  book  ap- 
peared In  The  New  York  Tlmee.  Mr.  Mat- 
sumoto said  Mlralsha  Intended  to  place  a 
similar  advertisement  in  The  Times  of  Lon- 
don and  to  publicize  the  book  In  other 
Western  countries. 

The  advertisements,  as  well  as  arrange- 
ments for  distributing  the  biography  abroad, 
are  being  handled  through  regular  com- 
mercial channels,  Mr.  Matstunoto  said. 

BIO    SALE  IS    PROMISB) 

He  readily  conceded  that  normally  his  com- 
pany, a  small  but  reputable  publisher  of 
works  mostly  In  the  social  sciences,  would  not 
place  such  expensive  advertising  abroad.  In 
this  case  the  General  Federation  of  Korean 
Residents  In  Jap€ui.  a  group  loyal  to  North 
Korea,  bought  up  the  first  printing  and 
promised  the  company  a  sale  of  at  least  30.000 
copies. 

Since  North  Korea  has  no  official  relations 
with  Japan,  the  federation  Is  its  semiofficial 
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repreeentaUve  here.  Police  authorities  e»tt- 
xnate  that  of  600,000  Koreans  residents  in 
Japan,  220,000  to  230,000  are  loyal  to  the 
North. 

The  boc*  sells  for  $6  plus  poertage  abroad 
or  for  1,500  yen  ($420)  In  Japan,  Mr.  Mat- 
sumoto said.  Mlralsha  will  pay  a  10  per  cent 
royalty  on  sales  to  the  owner  of  the  copy- 
right, the  Committee  for  the  Tranalation  of 
the  Biography  of  Marshal  Kim  II  Sung,  which 
Is  affiliated  with  the  federation. 

Western  sources  believe  some  of  the 
adulatory  anecdotes  In  the  books  are  of 
doubtful  veracity. 


PROMISES  TO  KEEP 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
when  Congress  established  the  neighbor- 
hood development  program  in  the  1968 
Housing  Act,  we  renewed  a  commitment 
to  help  our  cities  stop  the  plunge  into  de- 
cay and  begin  the  journey  back  to  sound 
health. 

NDP  wsis  designed  to  "facilitate  more 
rapid  rehabilitation  and  redevelopment 
of  blighted  areas  on  an  effective  scale." 
The  quotation  is  from  a  compilation  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  prepared  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Evidently  officials  of  coimtless  cities 
believe  Congress  meant  what  it  said. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  has  approved  35  NDP 
applications  and  has  287  pending  or  un- 
der active  preparation. 

According  to  HUD,  $692  million  will  be 
needed  in  new  urban  renewal  funds  to 
meet  those  applications. 

Also,  HUD  reports  the  pipeline  of  pend- 
ing applications  for  regiilar  urban  re- 
newal funds  totals  about  $1.4  billion. 

That  means  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  needs  more 
than  $2  billion  to  meet  applications  on 
hand,  not  coimting  applications  which 
will  be  submitted  during  the  course  of 
year. 

Congress  is  authorized  to  make  avail- 
able as  much  as  $1,587,000,000,  Including 
a  special  authorization  for  model  cities. 
The  urban  renewal  appropriation  sit- 
uation is  this: 

Congress  has  approved  $750  million  in 
advanced  funding  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

The  past  and  present  administrations 
both  asked  for  $250  million  in  new  money, 
which  would  give  HUD  $1  billion. 

The  House  approved  only  $100  million, 
cutting  back  the  total  to  $850  million. 
The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  not  yet  marked  up  the  bill. 

If  Congress  appropriates  less  than  the 
full  authorization,  and  the  administra- 
tion spends  less  than  is  appropriated,  we 
can  add  urban  renewal  and  NDP  to  the 
long  list  of  promises  that  the  Federal 
Government  makes  but  never  fulfills. 

Unfortimately,  even  the  full  $1.5  bil- 
lion is  less  than  we  need,  for  as  noted 
previously.  Secretary  Romney  says  he 
has  applications  in  excess  of  $2  billion 
in  urban  renewal  funds — applications 
that  I  am  sure  he  would  be  happy  to  fill 
if  he  possibly  could. 

In  light  of  the  demand,  and  in  view  of 
the  growing  complaints — many  of  which 
are  justified — that  Government  refuses 
to  put  its  money  where  its  promises  are, 
I  would  hope  the  administration  might 


get  behind  an  effort  to  secure  Senate  ap- 
proval of  the  full  $1.5  billion  for  urban 
renewal  programs. 

Even  if  the  administration  does  not 
lend  its  support  to  such  an  effort,  I  will 
back  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee if  it  recommends  full  fimding  or, 
if  it  recommends  less.  I  will  attempt  to 
have  the  difference  added  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  President,  to  cut  funds  for  our 
deteriorating  cities  to  accommodate  an 
across-the-board  budget  cutting  is  an 
insensitive  refusal  to  establish  spending 
priorities. 

Urban  decay  does  not  slow  down  to  ac- 
commodate budget  reductions.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  longer  we  wait  to  eradi- 
cate that  decay,  the  faster  it  spreads. 

Equally  important,  at  a  time  when 
many  people  are  questioning  the  value 
of  Government's  commitment  to  solve 
domestic  problems,  we  have  promises  to 
keep  lest  we  further  imdermine  con- 
fidence in  Government's  willingness  and 
ability  to  act. 

People  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
when  Congress,  with  considerable  pub- 
licity, authorizes  a  program  of  so  many 
millions  or  billions  of  dollars  that  the 
funds  will  be  forthcoming.  Too  often  the 
funds  are  not.  either  because  Congress 
does  not  appropriate  them  or  adminis- 
trations refuse  to  spend  them. 

If  indeed  rising  prices  demand  that  we 
cut  Federal  spending,  let  us  establish  pri- 
orities which  do  not  place  the  burden  of 
the  cut  on  those  least  able  to  pay. 
And  consider  this  cruel  Irony. 
In  order  to  make  urban  renewal  a  more 
effective  weapon  in  the  fight  to  restore 
our  cities.  Congress  establishes  the 
neighborhood  development  program. 

City  officials,  on  their  own  Initiative 
and  sometimes  at  the  urging  of  Wash- 
ington, switch  applications  from  the 
regular  urban  renewal  program.  The 
flexibility  of  NDP  attracts  additional 
applications,  which  are  In  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  backlog  of  unfimded 
applications. 

One  year  later,  with  only  35  applica- 
tions approved.  287  pending  and  count- 
less more  on  the  drawing  boards  across 
the  Nation,  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
stead of  embracing  and  supporting  its 
own  successful  creation,  is  moving  to 
undercut  the  very  flexibility  which  makes 
the  program  so  attractive. 

Congress  can  undercut  that  flexi- 
bility by  apprt^rlating  less  than  is  au- 
thorized to   support   the  program. 

The  administration  can  imdercut  that 
flexibility  by  spending  less  than  what 
may  be  appropriated  and  by  establish- 
ing inappropriate  guidelines. 

For  some  months  city  officials  have 
been  reporting  rumors  that  HUD  was 
considering  this  set  or  that  set  of  guide- 
lines which  would  seriously  restrict  the 
size  of  projects  qualifying  for  NDP 
funds. 

These  city  officials  are  disturbed — dis- 
turbed enough  to  come  to  Washington 
last  week  to  present  their  case  to  Con- 
gress in  person. 
So  the  situation  Is  this. 
Congress  has  approved  a  flexible  pro- 
gram for  urban  renewal,  cities  have  been 
encouraged  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
program,  but  now  in  midstream  every- 
thing has  stopped  while  the  department 


reexamines  Its  guidelines.  The  cities  are 
worried  that  changes  in  regulations  may 
force  them  to  start  anew. 

Hopefully  the  decision  will  be  an- 
noimced  soon.  There  is  already  enough 
imcertalnty  in  the  Nation's  cities  without 
the  Federal  Government  generating 
more.  It  is  hoped  tliat  the  guidelines  will 
not  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  NDP. 

Also,  it  is  hoped  that  Congress  will 
help  remove  scwne  of  the  uncertainty  by 
appropriating  what  it  authorized  for  ur- 
ban renewal.  We.  too.  have  promises  to 
keep. 

Mr.  President,  to  better  assess  the  ef- 
fects of  slowdowns  or  cutbacks  in  urban 
renewal  programs,  several  weeks  ago  I 
wrote  to  each  Michigan  political  subdi- 
vision which  was  involved  in  an  iirban 
renewal  program  or  had  applied  for  one. 
Nineteen  answers  have  been  received, 
and  I  think  they  are  informative.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  answers 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
CiTT  or  Albion,  State  op  Michigan, 

October  17,  1969. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Habt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  Albion  Urban  Renewal 
Project,  Michigan  R -85,  Is  authorized  through 
March,  1970,  with  a  gross  project  cost  of 
$1,772,759. 

We  will  not  have  the  project  completed 
by  this  time,  and  are  in  the  process  of  pre- 
paring a  request  for  an  extension.  Additional 
funds  will  also  be  needed  due  to  the  extended 
time  and  due  to  the  inflation  of  costs. 

Furthermore,  the  benefits  of  the  re-devel- 
opment under  this  project  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  If  we  could  exp>and  the  program 
to  acquire  the  Gale  Manufacturing  Company 
foundry  property  adjoining  the  project  area, 
since  the  foundry  operation  has  been  aban- 
doned. 

Significant  accomplishments  have  been  re- 
alized under  our  Urban  Renewal  program. 
Additional  funds  will  be  needed  in  1970  to 
finish  what  we  have  started  and  to  get  the 
benefits  from  money  already  spent. 
Your  very  truly, 

Victor  S.  BtrRSTETN, 

Mayor. 

CiTT  or  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 

October  23,  1969. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate,  i 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Phil:  In  response  to  your  letters  of 
October  9  and  13,  I  would  like  to  report  that 
the  City  of  Ann  Arbor  strongly  endorses  yo\ir 
position  of  support  for  full  funding  of  model 
cities  and  urban  renewal,  esi)eclally  the 
Neighborhood  Development  Program. 

Ann  Arbor  currently  Is  in  the  execuUon 
phase  of  a  model  cities  planning  grant,  with 
submission  of  the  plan  for  action  phases  due 
In  April  of  1970.  Any  cut  back  or  slow  down 
of  fimdlng  for  model  cities  would  open  ques- 
tions of  whether  or  not  Ann  Arbor  would  be 
able  to  effectively  Implement  its  model  cities 
action  program  once  It  is  determined.  The 
Impact  on  the  residents  of  the  model  neigh- 
borhood would  be  one  of  disillusionment  and 
an  image  of  bad  faith  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  the  city  If  expectations  for  action 
on  neighborhood  problems  and  needs  were 
stopped  because  of  a  lack  of  funds. 

Also,  In  June  of  this  year,  Ann  Arbor  com- 
pleted the  annexation  of  a  91  acre  parcel  of 
land  which  has  about  75  families  living  in 
the  area.  The  neighborhood  is  without  water 
and    sewer    facilities.    Improved    roads    and 
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numy  other  publi :  amenities.  Extensive  re- 
habilitation work  lis  needed  on  many  of  the 
dwelling  units  an<i  a  plan  is  needed  to  guide 
the  full  developmint  of  the  area. 

The  City  of  Anf  Arbor  cannot  finance  all 
of  the  needed  impisvements.  nor  can  the  resi- 
dents bear  the  bii-den  of  being  assessed  for 
the  many  public  linprovements  and  the  cost 
of  bringing  the!  fjouses  up  to  code.  Having 
explored  possible  Federal  programs  for  the 
area  with  the  Chldago  offlce  of  HXJD.  we  were 
advised  that  the  ^Ighborhood  development 
program  was  the  t)nly  program  really  suited 
to  the  specific  nee4s  In  question. 

Having  commuiilcated  the  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  the  residents  of  the  area,  they 
endorsed  the  plan  to  seek  a  Neighborhood 
Development  Program  and  voiced  their  will- 
ingness to  work  with  the  City  in  developing 
the  application,  word  of  possible  lack  of 
funds  or  even  elimination  of  the  NDP  Pro- 
gram came  Jiost  al  ter  the  decision  was  made 
to  apply  for  such  i  grant.  The  only  program 
offering  speedy  action  on  the  area's  prob- 
lems may  now  be  cut  from  under  us  before 
the  application  ca  a  even  be  made 


Great  delays  In 


beginning  programs  In  the 


annexed  area  intensify  the  potential  for  se- 


rious he^th  and 
lack    of    adequate 


safety  problems  due  to  a 
water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties. Having  comiiltted  Itself  to  early  ac- 
tion if  the  area  wiis  annexed,  the  City  is  put 
Into  an  embarrass:  ng  situation  if  it  is  unable 
to  deliver  a  good  p  -ogram. 

Ann  "Arbor  intends  to  go  ahead  and  pre- 
pare an  application  for  a  Neighborhood  En- 
velopment Program  on  the  assumption  that 
will  allow  for  approval  and 
implementation  o'  the  program  here. 

We  urge  you  and  your  colleagues  in  the 
every  effort  possible  to 
achieve  full  fundiiig  of  model  cities  and  ur- 
ban renewal.  If  ve  may  be  of  any  further 
assistance  to  yoi  ir  efforts,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  responc . 

Sincerely  yojmrs, 

I^BXBT  J.  Harris. 

Mayor. 
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a  mort  serious  blow  to  the  relationship 
between  government  and  the  citizenry.  This 
Is  particularly  true  In  that  portion  of  the 
proposed  NDP  area  which  la  co- terminus  with 
Detroit's  Model  Neighborhood,  the  residents 
of  which  have  been  favorably  anticipating 
the  benefits  to  be  gained  through  the  NDP 
In  addition  to  the  model  neighborhood  ac- 
tivities. 

Because  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  sit- 
uation, I  respectfully  urge  you  to  contact 
Senator  Pastore  of  the  Independent  Offices 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  to  solicit  his  support  for  full 
funding  of  urban  renewal  activities. 

jEROMt  P.  CAVANAUGH, 

Mayor,  City  of  Detroit. 

CiTT  OP  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 

October  17,  1969. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  October  9,  1969  regarding  pending 
appropriation  bills  for  the  urban  renewal 
and  model  cities  programs,  we  are  able  to 
make  the  following  report  on  the  status  of 
local  projects. 

Besides  two  urban  renewal  projects  In  ex- 
ecution. Grand  Rapids  has  three  others  in 
planning  for  which  planning  grants  totaling 
$107,000  have  been  received  and  capital 
grants  of  $5.9  million  have  been  established. 
Two  of  the  three  projects  are  located  in  the 
inner-city  and  are  scheduled  for  low  income 
family  housing  re-use.  A  cut-back  In  these 
programs  would  cause  us  to  fall  behind  even 
further  in  meeting  inner-city  housing  needs. 

The  local  model  cities  program  is  in  the 
planning  stage  under  a  $161,000  grant  and 
the  first  year  action  program  should  be  com- 
pleted by  Spring.  Programs  will  more  thtui 
likely  be  developed  within  the  context  of 
funding  policies  of  the  past  two  years.  Con- 
sequently, reductions  In  model  cities  funding 
In  fiscal  year  1971  would  decrease  the  fi- 
nancial resources  for  implementation  origi- 
nally anticipated  by  the  inner-city  commu- 
nity and  would  undoubtedly  impair  our  abil- 
ity to  respond  effectively  to  physical  and  so- 
cial problems  now  being  analyzed. 

Please  let  us  know  if  you  need  additional 
Information  or  clarification  on  these  matters. 
Sincerely, 

C.  H.  Sonneveldt. 

Mayor. 


De'  relopment 


sqi  lare 


Crrr  or  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 

October  20.  1969. 
Senator   Philip   Hart. 
Senate   Offlce   Building, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  have  been  advised 
that  the  Congress  has  failed  to  appropriate 
the  approximately  $1.6  billion  authorized  for 
urban  renewal  for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

Further.  I  have  been  advised  that  a  bill 
will  be  coming  before  the  Senate  by  the  end 
of  this  week  in  regard  to  the  appropriations 
for  urban  renewal.  We  In  Grand  Rapids  urge 
that  Congress  appropriate  the  full  $1.6  bil- 
lion for  urban  renewal,  to  enable  the  fund- 
ing of  two  urban  renewal  projects  In  Grand 
Rapids  which  we  proposed  to  submit  within 
the  next  year.  Both  of  these  applications 
Involve  projects  within  the  Inner  city  and 
affect    low-    and   moderate-Income   families. 

The  magnitude  of  the  need  for  urban  re- 
newal In  Grand  Rapids  Is  such  that  we  are 
constantly  losing  the  battle  to  eliminate 
slums  and  blight.  More  blighted  areas  oc- 
cur than  we  can  eliminate  each  year  under 
the  limited  funds  available.  We  currently 
have  approximately  3,100  acres  of  blighted 
prop>erty  within  the  City  of  Grand  Rapids, 
and  oui  estimates  are  that  we  would  require 
$27,000  per  acre  In  Federal  funds  for  a  total 
of  $84,000,000  in  Federal  funds  to  eliminate 
the  blight  in  our  Model  Cities  area. 

It  Is  pointed  out  that  this  Is  Just  for  one 


city  of  225.000  persons.  Further,  our  blight  is 
not  as  severe  as  in  many  other  older  cities. 
If  we  are  to  make  any  progress  In  alleviating 
this  problem  of  blight,  it  Is  essential  that 
urban  renewal  be  funded  at  the  highest  level 
possible. 

I  urge  your  support  In  seciirlng  the  appro- 
priation of  the  full  $1.6  billion  available  for 
urban  renewal. 
Sincerely, 

C.  H.  Sonneveldt. 

Mayor. 

Crrr  or  Lincoln  Park. 
Uncoln  Park,  Mich...  October  24,  1969. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Phil:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 9.  relative  to  full  funding  by  Congress 
of  urban  renewal  programs,  I  wish  to  advise 
as  follows. 

On  April  17  1967  the  City  of  Lincoln  Park 
submitted  a  Survey  and  Planning  Applica- 
tion for  our  fourth  project,  the  North  Fort 
Urban  Renewal  Project,  No.  Mich.  R-173.  We 
subsequently  advised  that  this  project  met 
all  the  Federal  guidelines,  was  approved  at 
the  Chicago  office  of  HUD,  Region  IV,  and 
sent  to  the  Central  Office  in  Washington  for 
final  approval.  Since  that  time,  our  Urban 
Renewal  Director  has  been  advised  on  sev- 
eral occasions  that  Inadequate  funding  of 
urban  renewal  programs  Is  the  only  reason 
for  the  delay  In  the  approval  of  this  project. 

Since  submission  of  this  Application,  the 
City  of  Lincoln  Park  has  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted and  closed  out  Its  first  Urban  Renewal 
Project,  No.  Mich.  Rr-47. 

All  project  activities  have  been  substan- 
tially completed  for  our  second  project.  No 
Mich.  R-84,  and  HUD  Is  presently  requesting 
that  final  action  be  taken  relative  to  the 
close-out  of  this  project. 

Our  third  project.  No.  Mich.  R-102  has 
gone  Into  execution  less  than  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  Since  that  time  approximately  90  n 
of  all  properties  have  been  acquired  In  this 
project,  and  all  other  activities  are  proceed- 
ing ahead  of  schedule. 

In  addition,  on  March  8,  1968  the  City 
submitted  an  Application  for  Federal  Assist- 
ance for  a  Code  Enforcement  Project,  No 
E-7.  covering  two  areas  of  the  City.  We  have 
also  been  advised  that  this  project  sub- 
stantially meets  all  Federal  criteria,  but  has 
not  been  approved  due  to  Inadequate  fund- 
ing. 

In  view  of  the  generally  slow  pace  of  iirban 
renewal  activities  throughout  the  country. 
I  am  certain  that  you  can  recognize  the  fine 
progress  that  the  City  of  Lincoln  Park  has 
made  in  Its  urban  renewal  program.  In  the 
event  that  the  pending  Application  for  Sur- 
vey and  Planning  Funds  for  Project  Mich. 
R-173  and 'or  the  Application  for  Federally- 
Assisted  Code  Enforcement  Project  E-7  are 
not  approved  shortly,  It  may  be  necessary  to 
Institute  certain  staff  reductions  of  well 
trained  personnel. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  It  Is  Inconceiv- 
able that  the  City  of  Lincoln  Park's  urban 
renewal  efforts  be  substantially  curtailed  as 
a  penalty  for  outstanding  progress  and  ef- 
ficiency. 

Your  efforts  In  obtaining  full  funding  for 
urban  renewal  and  approval  of  the  above 
projects  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

My  very  best  wishes, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  A.  DeMars. 

Mayor. 

Lincoln  Park,  Mich. 
Senator  Philip  Hart, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  mayor  and  council  city  of  Lincoln 
Park  strongly  urge  passage  of  full  1.6  bil- 
lion dollars  urban  renewal  funds. 

William  O.  Sttzore, 

City  Clerk. 
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City  op  Muskegon,  Mich.. 

October  21,  1969. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Old  Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of 
October  9,  1969  regarding  funds  for  urban 
renewal  and  related  programs.  I  appreciate 
vour  continued  Interest  In  helping  us  with 
our  local  programs,  and  once  again,  empha- 
size the  critical  necessity  of  appropriating 
the  nearly  1.6  billion  dollars  authorized  by 
Congress  for  urban  renewal,  and  commend 
you  for  your  current  efforts  towards  realizing 
this  appropriation.  In  order  to  provide  re- 
quested background  Information  pertaining 
to  the  status  of  HUD  programs  In  the  city. 
I  am  enclosing  a  document  entitled  Muske- 
gon, Michigan  Community  Improvement  Pro- 
gram which  Is  In  revised  copy  of  a  report 
under  the  same  title  given  you  earlier  this 
year,  and  dated  February  8,  1969. 

In  reviewing  the  little  progress  that  has 
taken  place  since  last  February  I  believe  you 
will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  frustration 
faced  by  municipal  people  In  conununltles 
like  Muskegon,  where  despite  full  efforts,  we 
watch  dally  the  situation  grow  worse,  a  de- 
termination due  almost  entirely  to  the  ef- 
fects of  present  cutbacks  and  slowdowns  in 
the  Implementation  of  the  housing  and  re- 
newal program.  To  further  cut  the  com- 
pletely Inadequate  level  of  funding  now  au- 
thorized by  Congress  would  be  most  dam- 
aging and  IrrespKJnsible.  It  will  mean,  in 
Muskegon,  that  many  homes  that  could  be 
saved  today  through  a  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram will  at  some  future  date  become  the 
cause  of  a  complete  clearance  program.  It 
will  also  mean  that  actually  hudnreds  of 
Muskegon  families  will  continue  to  live  In 
substandard  and  unfit  housing  for  a  number 
of  years  to  come. 

Our  planning  has  been  sound.  We  know 
what  our  problems  are.  and  how  to  attack 
them.  Those  local  programs  that  have  been 
funded  (with  your  help)  are  proving  mean- 
ingful in  their  sector  of  the  attack  front 
facing  our  urban  problems,  yet  none  will  be 
truly  effective  unless  we  can  launch  the  at- 
tack In  all  segments.  __ 

Your  continued  support  of  community  as- 
sistance programs  will  hasten  our  day  of  vic- 
tory. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  M.  Brooks, 

Mayor. 

Muskegon,  Mich.,  Communitt  Improvement 
Program 

We  have  worked  at  our  Community  Im- 
provement Program  for  a  decade. 

Workable  Program  certified  since  1958. 

Marquette  Renewal  (Mich.  R-5)  execution 
began  In  1960. 

Housing  Condition  Survey  1964. 

Neighborhood  Analysis  1965. 

Community  Improvement  Program  1966 
(basis  for  urban  renewal  planning.  Model 
Neighborhood  and  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Program) . 

Downtown  Renewal  Planning  (Mich.  R- 
134)  1965. 

Housing  Commission  established  1965. 

Application  for  Survey  and  Planning  funds 
Froebel    (Mich.    R-188)     1967. 

Model  Neighborhood  AppUcatlon  1967  and 
1968. 

Reservation  for  200  public  housing  vmlts 
Project  Mich.  66-3  1967. 

Plans  for  Downtown  revised  at  request  of 
Regional  Office  to  meet  new  Federal  Guide- 
lines, March  8,   1968. 

Submission  of  Part  I  Application  for 
Downtown  Mich.  R-134.  May  1968. 

Submission  of  development  program  for 
25  units  rehab  Mich.  66-1  Aug.  1968. 

Referendum  affirmation  of  (?lty  Commis- 
sion adoption  of  Downtown  Renewal  Plan 
Dec.  1968. 


Submission   of  Part  II  Mich.   R^134  Dec. 
1968. 
Preparation    of    N.D.P.    application    Feb. 

1969. 
Submission    of    NDP.    application    March 

1969. 

Part  II  Mich.  R-134  Regional  review  com- 
pleted, sent  to  Washington  April  1969. 

NX).P.  assigned  project  number  Mich.  A-7 
April  1968. 

25  units  rehab  HAA  Project  No.  66-1  ap- 
proved April  1969. 

Submission  of  application  for  200  Housing 
Commission  units  of  elderly  Mich.  68-4  May 
1969. 

Submission  of  Turnkey  developer  100 
Housing  Commission  units,  family  Mich. 
66-2  May  1969. 

Workable  Program  recertified  June  20, 
1969. 

THE    RESULTS    OF  A    DECADE    OF    WORK 

Marquette  Neighborhood  Development 
Project  (Mich.  R-5). 

A.  Early  years  project  moved  slowly  due 
to  inadequate  local  poUtclal  support. 

B.  Today  considered  a  success: 

( 1 )  300  substandard  structures  removed — 
100<%   relocation  success. 

(2)  300  homes  rehabilitated  to  standard. 

(3)  Area  today  pays  more  taxes  than  be- 
fore renewal. 

(4)  Neighborhood  changed  from  worst  In 
city  to  best. 

(5)  Neighborhood  being  successfully  In- 
tegrated. 

(6)  Project  resulting  in  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  moderate  income  housing  for  the 
community  (170  units  221(d)  (3 1  below 
market  interest  financing  for  remaining  70 
units  in  package  in  question). 

C.  Road  block  to  project  completion — sale 
of  project  land: 

(1)  400  single-family  lots  to  be  disposed 
of  at  a  project  area  market  absorption  rate 
of  25  units  per  year  (based  on  middle  income 
market  if  financing  available) 

(2)  Absorption  rate  negatively  effected  by: 

(a)  Price  competition  of  privately  owned 
lots  In  neighborhood. 

(b)  Integration  of  neighborhood. 

(c)  Lack  of  funds  for  promised  special 
assistance  under  the  FHA  Section  220  pro- 
gram. 

(3)  Horrendous  interest  cost  faced  by  the 
city  and  the  Federal  government  may  be 
saved  by: 

(a)  being  able  to  provide  subsidized  low 
and  moderate  Income  hoiuslng  {oiu-  requisi- 
tion for  Section  235  assistance  payments  for 
50  unite  has  been  denied)  to  move  Into  an 
untouched  market. 

(b)  to  convert  the  project  to  an  N.D.P.. 
settle  up  on  work  completed  and  accordingly 
reduce  project  loans. 

Downtown  Redevelopment  Project  (Mich. 
R-134)  : 

A.  Planning  was  slowed  considerably  due 
to  changes  Ln  Federal  policy  (I.e..  national 
goals)   resulting  In  plan  changes. 

B.  Downtown  Redevelopment  requires  pri- 
ority consideration  and  expeditious  process- 
ing of  Part  II  of  the  Application  for  Loan 
and  Grant  because. 

( 1 )  Importance  to  the  economic  future  of 
the  Muskegon  area : 

(a)  Economic  boost  resulting  from  the 
physical  reconstruction  of  the  area. 

(b)  The  stabilization  of  the  city's  Central 
Business  District  and  the  resulting  Increase 
In  Job  opportunity  and  security. 

(c)  Basic  Improvement  of  the  city's  Image 
affecting  the  area's  ability  to  attract  new 
business  and  Industry. 

( d )  Timing  now  is  right  for  private  enter- 
prise— delay  could  see  existing  market  met 
elsewhere. 

(e>  A  voter  mandate  to  move  the  project 
forward  (44%  turnout — 2  to  1  victory  margin 
for  renewal ) . 

Model  Neighborhood  Program: 

A.  Application  made  In  1967  and  1968. 


B  Muskegon  and  Muskegon  Heights:  only 
two  Michigan  cities  applying  for  program  not 
funded. 

C.  Muskegon  program  unique  In  its  hu- 
man, environmental  and  physical  develop- 
ment strategy  linkage  to  the  known  and  fore- 
seeable economic  development  potenUal  of 

the  area. 

D.  Have  attempted  to  move  ahead  on  pro- 
gram despite  lack  of  funding: 

(1)  Froebel  Renewal  application  Mich.  R- 
188  (part  of  Model  Neighborhood  and  NDP. 
area). 

(2)  Clty-Muskegon  Area  Development 
Council  Housing  Program  ($140,000  revolv- 
ing fund  to  provide  seed  money  for  rehabili- 
tation housing) . 

(3)  Training  program  for  rehabilitation 
helpers. 

(4)  The  development  of  a  private-public 
sector  economic  development  strategy. 

( 5 )  Neighborhood  Development  Project  ap- 
plication (same  area  as  Model  Neighborhood 
area). 

(6)  The  development  of  an  overall  housing 
strategy  to  substantially  Increase  the  supply 
of  low  and  moderate  Income  housing  In  the 
next  four  years — approximately  1400  units 
are  planned  to  be  developed  In  a  Joint  public- 
private  effort. 

E.  Program  activities  stalled  due  to  lack  of 

funds: 

(1)  Froebel  Renewal. 

(2)  N.D.P. 

(3)  Housing  subsidies  and  housing  assist- 
ance staff. 

(4)  Basic  planning  for  himian  resource  de- 
velopment programs  to  meet  the  demands  of 
new  technology  mixes  In  business  and  In- 
dustry. 

(5)  Development  of  a  new  educational 
strategy  emerging  from  Model  Neighborhood 
plan. 

(6)  Development  of  a  Neighborhood  De- 
velopment Plan  based  upon  individual  famUy 
plana  including  continuing  caseload  Inven- 
tories and  use  of  "PERT"  programming. 


WE  have  had  help 

A.  Loan  and  Grant  assistance  In  carrying 
out  the  Marquette  Neighborhood  Project 
(Mich.  R-5); 

B.  Advance  of  Planning  Funds  for  the 
Downtown  Project   (Mich.  R-134); 

C.  Housing  assistance; 

D.  Over  the  years  we  have  had  excellent 
cooperation  from  the  administrative  and 
field  personnel  of  the  Chicago  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Regional  Offlce:  and 

E.  Outstanding  support  and  technical  as- 
sistance from  the  Grand  Rapids  Federal 
Housing  Administration  insuring  office. 

WHAT    WE    NEED    TO    MOVE    AHEAD 

A.  Approval  of  Part  II  of  Application  for 
Loan  and  Grant  for  Muskegon's  Downtown 
Renewal  Program  (Mich.  R-134)    (1). 

B.  Expeditious  processing  and  approval  of 
Neighborhood  Development  Program  applica- 
tion submitted  on  March  4.  1969,  or  If  this 
Is  not  possible. 

C.  Approval  of  the  Survey  and  Planning 
application  for  the  Froebel  Neighborhood 
(Mich.  R-188). 

D.  Approval  of  Muskegon's  Second  Round 
Model  Neighborhood  Application,  or  If  this 
Is  not  possible. 

E.  The  provision  of  staff  assistance  to  assist 
In  the  fuller  utilization  of  on-going  Federal 
aid  programs  In  solving  the  human  and  phys- 
ical problems  documented  In  our  Model 
Neighborhood  Application. 

Miiskegon  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Renewal. 

February  8,  1969. 

1st  Revision  May  2,  1969. 

2nd  Revision  June  23.  1969. 

3rd  Revision  October  20,  1969. 

(1)  Part  II  approved  late  summer  '69.  City 
has  executed  Loan  and  Grant  Contract  on  Its 
behaU.  StlU  awaiting  execution  of  contract 
by  U.S.  Government. 
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October  30,  1969 


Crri  or  Saoikaw.  Mich., 
Saginaw.  Mich..  October  15,  1989. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  ^bt. 
Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washington.  D.Ci 

Dkar  Sbnator  Haxt:  In  respoiue  to  your 
letter  of  October  9,  1969,  I  am  outlining  be- 
low the  status  off  urban  renewal  and  code 
enforcement  prtfram*  In  the  City  of  Sagi- 
naw, together  with  our  opinion  aa  to  the 
efTect  any  cutback  or  slow-down  would  have 
on  the  individual  projects. 

I.  KDOT  UKBAN  ftXmWAI,  PROJKCT  NO.  1 

^ICH.    R-13 

This  project  Is  scheduled  to  be  completed 
December  31.  1966.  All  expenditures  on  this 
project  have  bee|i  made  so  this  should  be 
relatively  unaffected  by  any  cutback  In  urban 
renewal  funds. 

n.    BOOT    URBAN    ftXIfEWAL    PROJECT    NO.     2 

ICICR.    R-e7 

This  project  Is  xiearlng  completion.  All  land 
has  been  acquired  and  moet  Improvements 
have  been  install^.  Land  disposition  Is  the 
major  activity  iri  this  area  at  the  present 
time.  However,  d^ie  to  rising  costs  on  some 
of  the  uncompleted  public  Improvements, 
there  is  a  good  p>oeelblUty  that  an  amendatory 
application  for  additional  grant  funds  might 
have  to  be  submitted  to  complete  this  proj- 
ect. Any  curtailment  of  federal  funds  avail- 
able for-  amend&torles,  therefore,  would 
jeepardla*  the  completion  of  this  project. 

m.    BOOT    URBAN    ^NXWAL    PROJECT    NO.    3 

ICH.    R-197 


The  City  of  S^lnaw  has  recently  sub- 
mitted a  S\irvey  >and  Planning  Application 
requesting  9186,466  in  planning  funds  to 
carry  out  the  last)  project  of  the  Eddy  Gen- 
eral Neighborhood  Renewal  Area.  This  appli- 
cation asks  for  a  Reservation  of  $1,082,839  In 
capital  grant  funds.  Any  cutback  or  slow- 
down in  urban  renewal  funds  would  very 
seriously  hami>er  our  efforts  In  this  project. 
This  Is  a  small  prqject  which  would  complete 
the  renewal  of  thp  entire  Eddy  area;  and  it 
Is  very  Important  to  the  establishment  of  a 
completely  renew*!  neighborhood.  Any  slow- 
down in  this  area  might  have  adverse  effect 
on  the  remaining  ^dy  area,  which  has  been 
completely  rebuilt; 

IV.    SALINA    URBAN  IrENXWAL    PKOJECr    NO.     1  — 
mJcH.     R-103 

The  City  of  SaJlnaw  has  recently  entered 
into  a  Loan  and  !  Grant  Contract  with  the 
Federal  Govemmebt  for  the  carrying  out  oif 
this  project.  At  tke  present  time  we  are  In 
the  midst  of  land  Requisition  and  relocation, 
and  it  appears  oUr  existing  funds  will  be 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  prt^ject.  However,  with  rising 
costs  o*  public  improvements  there  exists 
the  possibility  tfcat  in  future  years  an 
amendatory  applioatlon  for  additional  grant 
funds  may  be  ne#ded.  If  theee  funds  were 
not  available  it  w^ould  certainly  slow  down 
progress  on  this  pi^ject. 

V.  CENTRAL  BUSINE^  DISTRICT  PROJECT  NO.    1 — 
MICH.     R-131 

The  City  has  recently  completed  a  Part  I 
Application  for  Lo4n  and  Grant  on  this  proj- 
ect and  submitted!  It  to  the  Regional  Office 
for  approval.  The  capital  grant  reservation 
for  this  project  was  $3,384,000  when  the 
Survey  and  Planning  Application  wab  sub- 
mitted In  1964.        . 

During  the  planning  of  this  project  It  was 
evident  that  this  estimate  was  low  due  to 
Incomplete  plans  cm  which  to  make  an  esti- 
mate and  Increase*  costs.  Our  Part  I  Appli- 
cation requests  a  capital  grant  in  the  amount 
of  $8,449,900.  This  U  an  Increase  of  $6,016.- 
900  over  our  regional  request.  If  funds  are 
not  made  availably  for  Increases  In  capital 
grant  funds  for  projects  In  planning,  then 
this  would  very  aejlously  hinder  our  efforts 
at  downtown  renejwal.  This  is  perhaps  the 


most  Important  project  to  the  entire  City  of 
Saginaw  at  this  time  since  the  whole  rede- 
velopment of  our  core  area  depends  upon 
initial  federal  assistance  to  get  it  started.  As 
you  know,  theee  projects  can  be  very  expen- 
sive and  are  sometimes  subject  to  major 
changes  during  planning  and  execution.  In 
order  to  carry  these  projects  to  their  logical 
conclusion  It  is  Important  that  a  steady 
source  of  capital  grant  funds  be  made  avail- 
able and  that  increases  in  existing  reserva- 
tions be  anticipated  so  that  execution  may 
not  falter  half-way  through  the  program. 
New  legislation  for  additional  capital  grant 
funds  are  vwy  Important  to  this  project. 

VI.      CODE     ENTORCEIfENT     PROJECT MICH.      E-3 

The  City  of  Saginaw  Is  In  the  final  stages 
of  cxMnpletlng  a  very  successful  code  enforce- 
ment project;  however,  because  of  increased 
standards  for  sidewalk  repair  we  had  to  make 
an  amendatory  application  for  $200,000  addi- 
tional money  for  sidewalk  repair  alone.  This 
program  has  been  approved  by  the  Regional 
Office  and  has  been  awaiting  final  approval 
In  Washington  for  almost  two  months.  Part 
of  the  problem  here,  I  believe,  Is  the  avail- 
ability of  additional  funds;  and  It  is  appar- 
ent that  the  slow-down  has  already  caught 
up  with  this  project  and  that  we  have  been 
forced  to  extend  the  project  an  additional 
year. 

Along  this  same  line,  we  have  recently 
submitted  an  application  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  extending  these  code  enforce- 
ment projects.  This  application  has  been 
returned  to  us  under  the  guise  of  eligibility 
of  the  project  areas.  However,  these  areas  are 
not  that  much  different  from  the  original 
code  enforcement  areas  and  we  have  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  lack  of  capital  grant 
monies  to  finance  new  code  enforcement 
projects  may  be  the  reason  behind  this.  Thus 
we  feel  that  additional  monies  for  urban 
renewal  would  relieve  the  objections  to  this 
project  and  get  it  into  execution. 

VII.     A     NEIGHBORHOOD     DEVELOPMENT     PROCRAM 

The  City  of  Saginaw  did  not  submit  an 
application  for  a  Neighborhood  Development 
Program  because  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Regional  Ofllce  that  we  convert  certain  exist- 
ing projects  to  Neighborhood  Development 
Programs  before  any  new  areas  could  be  con- 
sidered by  the  City.  We  thought  this  action 
was  arbitrary;  however,  we  did  start  an  appli- 
cation shortly  before  the  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram were  cut  off.  Now  that  funds  for  this 
pn-ogram  are  depleted,  we  cannot  make  any 
applications  for  new  projects.  We  do,  how- 
ever, feel  that  the  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Program  la  very  good  in  theory  and 
would  help  us  considerably  In  starting  new 
projects  in  the  Sallna  area  and  also  in  the 
downtown  area,  which  now  must  wait  years 
before  progress  can  begin.  We  would  very 
strongly  urge  that  additional  funds  be  made 
for  this  j^ogram  in  order  to  speed  up  the 
renewal  process  in  the  City  of  Saginaw. 

Your  help  In  achieving  additional  funds 
for  urban  renewal  programs  would  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

E.  H.  POTTHOfT,  Jr., 

City  Manager. 


Crrr  or  St.  Clair  Shores, 

October  20, 1969. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Habt:  This  letter  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  October  9,  1969  re- 
garding the  appropriation  of  funds  for  ur- 
ban renewal  and  other  programs  by  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee. 

The  following  represents  the  status  of  our 
iirban  renewal  program: 

(1)  Project  No  Mich.  R-24  (Residential)  — 
C(Mnpleted,  1968. 

(2)  Project  No.  Mich.  R-69  (Industrial)  — 
Completed,  1968. 


(3)  Project  No.  Mich.  R-122  (Residen- 
tial)— To  be  completed  by  July,  1970. 

(4)  Propoeed  Nine  Mile-Mack  Redevelop, 
ment  Project  (Commercial) — Survey  and 
Planning  Stage 

The  proposed  Nine  Mile-Mack  Redevelop, 
ment  Project  encompasses  approximately  29 
acres  of  predominantly  commercial  land 
Gross  Project  Costs  for  said  project  total 
$6,200,000  with  an  anticipated  federal  grant 
of  $2,900,000. 

A  Survey  and  Planning  Application  was 
submitted  to  the  Chicago  Regional  Office 
for  approval  and  processing  was  discontln- 
ued  until  a  later  date  because  of  priority 
considerations.  The  obvious  effect  of  any  cut 
back  of  urban  renewal  funds  will  delay  if 
not  discontinue  further  redevelopment  ef. 
forts  in  the  Nine  Mile  Mack  area  by  the 
City  and  private  concerns.  The  area  will  ul- 
timately continue  to  deteriorate. 

Speaking  for  the  city  officials  of  St.  Clair 
Shores  we  thank  you  for  your  concern  and 
sincere  efforts  In  trying  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary  monies  needed  for  the  rebuilding  of  our 
clUee. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Harold  F.  Swartzenbero. 

Urban  Renewal  Director. 

Fernoalx,  Mich. 
Senator  Phiup  Hart, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Femdale  Michigan  City  Commission  urges 
you  to  support  full  appropriation  of  the  au. 
thorlzed  1.6  billion  dollars  for  urban  renewal 
and  to  convey  support  to  Appropriations 
Committee.  Commission  believes  full  appro- 
priation critical  necessity. 

Richard  L.  Poshoen, 
Urban  Renevoal  Director. 

Bat  Cttt,  Mich. 
Senator  Philip  Hart, 
Old  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Bay  City  Commission  solicits  your  support 
before  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  and 
on  the  Senate  floor  for  an  urban  renewal  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  1970  equal  to  the  au. 
thorlzaUon  of  1.687  billion. 

W.  Larst  Collins, 

City  Manager. 


Lansing.  Mich. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
New  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  city  council.  City 
of  Lansing,  Michigan,  on  Monday,  October 
20.  1969: 

Whereas,  through  urban  renewal  the  pro. 
visions  of  decent  housing  for  low  Income 
families  and  opportunities  for  equal  employ, 
ment  are  basic  tools  In  assisting  in  solving 
the  problems  of  the  cities,  and 

Whereas,  Congress,  through  the  housing 
acts  of  1937  and  1949  and  through  subse. 
quent  amendments  of  said  acts  have  broad. 
ened  the  scope  of  the  programs  to  meet  the 
increased  needs  of  the  cities,  and 

Whereas,  through  such  legislation.  Con- 
gress has  held  out  high,  and  promising,  but 
still  unfulfilled  hopes  to  the  communities, 
and 

Whereas,  the  city  council  of  the  City  of 
Lansing  has  consistently  responder!  to  the 
needs  of  this  community  by  providing  hous- 
ing for  the  low  Income,  and 

Whereas,  a  significant  impact  on  the  hous- 
ing and  employment  needs  of  this  commu- 
nity can  not  be  met  without  financial 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government,  and 

Whereas,  It  has  become  clearly  apparent 

that  the  current  budget  appropriations  are 

Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  cities. 

and 

Whereas,   the  City  of  Lansing  is  finding 
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itself  completely  frustrated  in  Its  attempt 
to  receive  approval  of  the  moet  recent  NDP 
application  for  what  Is  termed  a  lack  of 
funding,  resulting  in  a  projected  loss  to  the 
City  of  Lan^^ing  o^  3,300  positions  of  employ- 
ment and  land  availability  for  approxi- 
mately 600  unite  for  the  low  and  moderate 
income  and 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  t^e 
city  council  of  the  City  of  Lansing  joins 
with  the  National  Association  of  Housing 
and  Development  Officials,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  in  calling  for  an  Immediate  maxi- 
mum funding  in  the  amoimt  of  $1.6  billion 
for  renewal  programs,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  wlU  be  sent  to  Senator  Philip  A. 
Hart,  Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin,  Congressman 
Charles  E.  Chamberlain,  Senator  Richard  B. 
Bussell,  Chairman.  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  to  Thomas  J.  Scott,  chief 
clerk  of  that  Important  committee. 

Okralo  W.  Graves, 

Afoyor. 

Crrr  or  Rogers  Crrr,  Mich., 

October  16,  1969. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  In  answer  to  your  let- 
ter concerning  Rogers  City's  status  in  their 
Central  Business  District  Renewal  Project, 
the  Survey  and  Planning  phase  has  been 
completed  and  we  are  awaiting  approval  of 
the  Part  II  of  the  Application  for  Loan  and 
Grant.  We  have  a  grant  reservation  in  the 
amount  of  $853,835. 

Our  Plan  for  renewal  of  Rogers  City  has 
been  voted  on  and  passed  by  the  people  of 
Rogers  City  last  spring.  While  it  Is  a  small 
project  compared  to  some,  it  Is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  future  economy  of  this  city 
which  stands  to  lose  Its  commercial  tax 
base  and  future  commercial  development  if 
the  renewal  project  Is  not  implemented. 

With  increasing  costs  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment. If  there  is  a  curtailment  of  the 
plans  we  have  for  this  community  improve- 
ment by  insufficient  funding  to  carry  out  our 
program,  there  is  little,  if  any.  immediate 
future  hope  of  easing  the  economic  plight 
of  our  community. 

Sincerely, 

Lewis  Kabsten, 

ifoyor. 


Centerline.  Mich.. 

October  16, 1969. 
Senator  Philip  S.  Hart. 
US   Senate,  Committee  on  Commerce.: 

Cutbacks  In  the  Nelghlxjrhood  Develop- 
ment Program  would  have  an  extremely 
adverse  Impact  on  the  City  of  Warren,  cmr 
present  and  proposed  NDP  projects  Involve 
35  000  residents,  500  businesses  and  9,000 
dweUlngs.  spread  over  1,500  acree  of  land. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  urban  upUft  efforts 
In  the  State. 

Of  current  projects,  one  Is  In  fiUl  execu- 
tion, another  has  just  received  local  approval, 
and  planning  U  well  underway  on  the  third. 
In  addition,  we  have  asked  HUD  for  funds 
to  begin  planning  four  more  projects. 

The  basic  thrust  of  our  program  Is  to 
preserve  existing  housing  through  Federal 
grants  and  loans  for  housing  rehabilitation. 
The  homes  can  be  saved  but  only  If  remedial 
action  Is  taken  promptly.  To  delay  the  pro- 
gram could  doom  it. 

I  admit  the  need  to  cut  Government  spend- 
ing. But  prtoritiee  must  be  maintained.  And 
none  Is  more  pressing  than  the  need  to 
preserve  an  adequate  supply  of  safe  and 
decent  housing.  To  achieve  this  goal,  NDP 
Is,  in  my  view,  the  best  program  ever  devised. 
It  would  be  a  true  tragedy  if  NDP  Is  crippled 
and  rendered  feeble  by  a  "penny  wise  and 


pound  foolish"  Congress.  I  laud  your  efforts 
to  continue  full  funding  of  NDP  and  fer- 
vently hope  that  your  view  shall  prevail.  If 
I  can  be  of  further  help  In  any  way,  please 
don't  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

TxD  Bates, 

Afoyor. 

Crrr  op  Dearborn  Heights, 

October  13,  1969. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  In  your  letter  of  October 
9th,  1969,  you  asked  for  Information  con- 
cerning Dearborn  Heights  needs  for  monies 
in  the  Urban  Renewal  Neighborhood  Devel- 
opment Program. 

The  City  of  Dearborn  Heights  has  two 
Urban  Renewal  Projects  and  at  the  present 
time  are  stymied.  One,  MICH-R-127  has  been 
In  the  acquisition  stage  for  some  three  to 
four  months  but  because  there  Is  an  esti- 
mated $175,000  deficit  In  the  funding,  we 
have  not  been  given' an  okay  to  go  ahead,  so. 
not  even  one  parcel  of  property  has  been 
bought  as  of  this  date. 

The  other,  MICH-R-136  Is  currently  in 
Washington  to  proceed  with  acquisition,  how- 
ever, It  has  been  there  for  sometime  and  I 
don't  know  how  much  longer  It  will  be  there. 
The  net  effect  of  any  cutback  or  slow- 
down will  only  create  further  problems  for 
our  city.  The  Federal  Government  has  already 
expended  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  in 
the  planning  stages  and  the  people  have  been 
held  up  for  five  or  six  years  concerning  the 
sale  of  their  property  and  It  is  my  feeling 
that  unless  something  is  done  to  speed  up 
the  appropriations  and  get  approval  where 
we  can  secure  this  property,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  abandon  these  projects  and 
this  would  certainly  not  be  In  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  city  and  would  also  cost  the 
Federal  Government  a  considerable  amount 
of  money. 

I  hoi>e  the  above  information  Is  what  you 
were  wanUng.  If  I  can  be  of  further  assist- 
ance, please  let  me  know. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  L.  CANriELD, 
Mayor,  City  of  Dearborn  Heights. 

Crrr  op  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

October  23, 1969. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sewator  Hart:  The  City  of  Benton 
Harbor  Is  currently  engaged  In  a  large 
Urban  Renewal  Project  in  the  core  area  of 
the  City  and  Is  moet  concerned  with  its 
ability  to  complete  this  project  on  a  timely 
basis  and  also  to  honor  commitments  made 
to  expand  the  project,  because  of  the  cur- 
rent economy  drive  and  proposed  cut  backs 
in  funding  for  Urban  Renewal  and  Model 
Cities  Programs.  Benton  Harbor  and  Benton 
Township  are  also,  at  this  time,  submitting 
final  plans  for  a  Model  Cities  Grant. 

Your  letter  of  October  9.  1969,  Increases 
our  concern  and  we  urge  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  achieve  full  funding  for  the 
Urban  Renewal  and  Model  Cities  programs 
in  particular.  The  City  of  Benton  Harbor 
finds  Itself  in  the  position  of  losing  a  sub- 
stanUal  number  of  citizens  to  the  suburbs 
as  well  as  Its  downtown  areas  experiencing 
a  loss  of  a  considerable  number  of  merchants. 
We  have  the  hope  and  expectation  that  our 
first  Urban  Renewal  Project  can  reverse  this 
situation  to  some  degree  and  will  enable  us 
to  attack  other  problems  of  deterioration  in 
the  commercial  and  residential  areas  in  the 
coming  year.  However,  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  this  first  project  will  depend  upon 
Increased  assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment because  of  the  enormous  increases 
In  coets  since  the  project's  Inception  and  the 
delays  we  are  experiencing  In  the  Depart- 


ment of   Housing   and   Urban   Development 
with  current  applications. 

We  greatly  appreciate  your  interest  in  the 
problems  of  the  urban  area  and  particularly 
desire  your  assistance  on  behalf  of  the  City 
of  Benton  Harbor.  Thank  you  In  advance 
for  your  consideration. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Wilbert  F.  Smith,  Mayor. 

Crrr  or  Perndale, 
femdale,  Mich..  October  20. 1989. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Your  letter  to  Mayor 
Bruce  D.  Garbutt  relative  to  the  level  of  fi- 
nancing In  Urban  Renewal  and  Model  Cities 
Programs  has  been  referred  to  this  office  for 

reply.  . 

The  City  of  Femdale  la  presenUy  engaged 
In  an  Urban  Renewal  Program  consisting  of 
two  stages — Mich.  Rr-125  and  Mich.  R-171. 
Mich.  R-125  has  been  fully  fimded  and  is  in 
execution.  Mich.  R^171,  which  is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  total  renewal  program  has  re- 
ceived a  grant  reservation,  but  is  not  yet  in 
execution. 

A  more  serious  financing  problem  affects 
our  Concentrated  Code  Enforcement  pro- 
gram. At  present,  the  City  of  Femdale  has 
such  a  program  In  effect  In  two  areas  of  the 
City.  Our  experience  Indicated  that  this  pro- 
gram has  wide  spread  public  support  and  is 
doing  an  exceUent  Job  in  upgrading  neigh- 
borhoods through  Housing  Code  require- 
ments. The  City  Commission  has  recently 
authorized  the  filing  of  an  application  for 
an  additional  Code  Enforcement  grant  for 
two  more  areas  of  the  City.  Utilizing  the 
Code  Enforcement  Program,  we  are  upgrad- 
ing our  City  without  the  problems  usuaUy 
associated  with  the  total  clearance  approach 
of  Urban  Renewal  (I.e.  lengthy  planning 
periods,  relocation,  etc.). 

I  am  uncertain  as  to  whether  funds  for 
the  Concentrated  Code  Enforcement  Program 
is  Included  In  the  approprlaUons  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. If  so,  we  would  urge  the  fuU  funding 
of  these  program*  so  that  we  may  conUnue 
our  efforts  In  these  programs. 

We  win  provide  any  additional  informa- 
tion which  you  may  desire.  Thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on  this  matter. 
Very  truly  yovirs, 

J.  William  Little. 

City  Manager. 

CrrT  OF  Muskegon  Heights.  Mich., 

October  13, 1969. 
Re  Your  letter  of  October  9.  1969. 
Senator  Philip  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  In  March  1969.  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment made  a  grant  reservation  of  $1,260,000 
for  use  by  the  City  In  the  "West  Height*" 
project.  Thereafter,  we  Immediately  com- 
menced planning  activities  which  would  have 
resulted  In  a  redevelopment  plan  being  sub- 
mitted to  HUD  In  February  1969. 

However,  in  August  1968,  HUD  Instituted 
the  Neighborhood  Development  Program. 
They  then  urged  the  City  to  abandon  plan- 
ning for  a  conventional  "West  Heights"  ur- 
ban renewal  project  and  switch  to  the  Neigh- 
borhood Development  Program.  We  were  ad- 
vised as  late  as  May  1969  that  an  NDP  ap- 
plication would  be  approved  by  HUD  90  days 
after  submission  whereas  the  conventional 
tirban  renewal  plan  could  take  up  to  two 
years  for  approval. 

Therefore,  after  being  Informed  our  grant 
reservation  would  not  be  Jeopardized,  we 
commenced  NDP  planning  in  May  1969  and 
would  have  submitted  an  application  to  HUD 
In  September  1969.  However,  in  September 
1969,  HUD  sUted  they  would  not  accept  an 
NDP  application;  the  City  should  temporarily 
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NDP  planning  activities; 
changes   would   emanate 


terminate  further 
and  severe  policy 
from  Washington. 

Since  then,  we  have  attempted  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  ^f  these  new  policies,  but 
the  Regional  Office  has  indicated  they  are 
not  yet  aware  of  them  and  are  "anticipating 
a  directive  any  dayi."  We  are  three  weeks  away 
from  completing  itDP  planning  and  the  ap- 
plication 8Ubmls8l<)n  but  cannot  proceed  fur- 
ther until  advised  lof  these  new  policies. 

As  a  result,  no  Substantial  NDP  planning 
has  taken  place  since  early  September.  Yet 
this  Is  the  programi  best  suited  for  the  Heights 
because  of  its  speflid  and  flexibility.  However, 
if  HUD  continues  not  to  apprise  us  of  these 
"severe  policy  cbAnges."  we  will  be  forced 
Into  returning  tq  conventional  urban  re- 
newal and  use  our  ^ant  reservation. 

Regardless  of  th|e  approach  we  Anally  use. 
an  excessive  delay  has  resulted.  It  looks  as 
though  the  140  dilapidated  dwellings  In  this 
project  will  still  l)e  standing  next  summer. 
In  addition,  the  pity's  credltabllity  is  suf- 
fering because  of  the  delays.  Further  exten- 
sions of  NDP  or  lurban  renewal  are  being 
looked  upon  wlthj  mistrust  by  the  project 
residents.  , 

Very  truly  yeurs, 

KZflKETH  E.  HSINZMAN, 

Mayor. 

Crrrl  or  Pontiac.  Mich., 

PontiaA  Mich..  October  23,  1969. 

Senator  Phh-ip  Hamt, 
Old  Senate  Office  Bfuilding, 
Wastiington.  D.C 

I>CAB  Phil:  I  adpreclated  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  you  pn  Tuesday  to  express  my 
deepest  concern  oyer  the  pending  urban  re- 
newal appropriations  bill  before  'he  Setiate. 
The  ability  of  thl^  city  to  meet  lis  responsl- 
ns  Uving  In  the  blighted 
unity  depends  primarily 
unds  made  available  for 
Neighborhood   Develop- 


bllltles  of  its  citl: 
areas  of  our  co: 
upon  the  federal 
urban   renewal   ai 
ment  Programs 

I,  therefore,  req 
ershlp  in  obtalnl 
commitment  of  t 
materially  assist  1 
lems  In  our  city 
cities  in  this  cou 
you  use  your 


est  your  support  and  lead- 
the  maximum  financial 
|ie   federal   government   to 
I  solving  the  existing  prob- 
id  those  of  all  the  other 
try.  I  am  requesting  that 
offices  to  secure  the  full 
appropriation  of  $^.587  billion  authorized  for 
the  year  1970.  I 

The  City  of  Ponllac  has  prepared  a  Neigh- 
borhood Developraent  Program  Application 
covering  two  substantial  areas  of  the  City. 
The  major  activities  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
Neighborhood  Development  Program  areas 
is  the  rehabilitation  of  existing  structures, 
the  clearance  of  niajor  blighting  Influences, 
and  the  general  upgrading  of  such  essential 
public  Improvem^ts  as  streets,  schools, 
parks,  and  utilities 

The  first  area 
the  Pontiac  School! 


s  been  selected  because 
District  has  proposed  the 
development  of  a  1  Human  Resource  Center 
which  will  soon  bq  under  construction.  The 
enter  is  a  facility  which 
will  soon  provldejelementary  education  to 
approximately  2.000  students,  facilities  for 
adult  education,  apd  vitally  needed  health 
programs.  Anotherl  Important  factor  in  the 
selection  of  this  area  was  Its  proximity  to 
urban  renewal  project. 
The  Neighborhood  Development  Program 
will  permit  the  Ci  y  to  provide  needed  rec- 
and  adjustments  to  the 
are  essential  to  the  Hu- 
man Resource  Cenjter.  If  the  Neighborhood 
Development  Progrim  is  not  federally  fund- 
ed, the  Pontiac  School  District  will  be  obli- 
gated to  divert  air  sady  committed  funds  to 
provide  these  recreational  and  street  im- 
provements. 

The  second  area  is  located  in  the  SW  sec- 
tion of  the  City,  ijid  Is  an  area  In  which 
Harambee  Incorpoi  ated.  an  all  black  non- 
profit  housing   gro  ip,   has   been   active.   To 


reational  facilities 
road  system  which 


date  they  have  prepared  a  development  plan 
for  the  area,  and  with  a  $1.1  million  interest- 
free  loan  from  General  Motors  Corporation 
have  purchased  land  for  the  ultimate  con- 
struction of  more  than  500  dwelling  units. 
This  will  ultimately  result  In  more  than 
86,000,000  worth  of  construction  in  the  area 
during  the  next  few  yectfs.  It  will  be  the  first 
major  building  activity  which  has  occured 
in  this  part  of  Pontiac  since  400  units  of 
public  housing  were  constructed  In  1952.  This 
type  of  building  activity  will  do  much  to 
generate  the  latent  pride  of  people  living  in 
this  area. 

For  this  effort  to  be  fully  realized  It  Is 
mandatory  that  the  ■  City,  through  the 
Neighborhood  Development  Program,  remove 
existing  scrap  yard  operations  located  ad- 
jacent to  the  vacant  sites  which  have  been 
purchased  by  Harambee,  and  to  rehabilitate 
the  existing  housing  In  the  area  along  with 
the  upgrading  of  all  public  facilities. 

The  City  of  Pontiac  has  advanced  Its 
scheduled  Improvements  of  Crystal  L>ake  and 
Clinton  River  so  that  the  problems  of  flooding 
can  be  corrected  including  the  restoration 
and  conversion  of  Crystal  Lake  into  a  swim- 
ming and  fishing  lake.  The  City  estimates  the 
cost  of  these  projects  will  be  $12,000,000. 

The  City  School  District  has  contracted  for 
architectural  plans  to  construct  and  rehabili- 
tate a  senior  high  school  in  Pontiac  which  will 
cost  approximately  $20,000,000. 

This  neighborhood  has  been  severely  af- 
fected by  heavy  through  traffic  on  local 
streets  during  shift  changes  at  General 
Motors,  due  to  the  inadequacy  and  lack  of 
through  major  streets.  It  is  propxised  that 
major  street  improvements  be  made  in  the 
City  so  that  the  major  Investments  In  new 
housing  and  those  In  existing  rehabilitated 
housing  can  be  protected. 

It  is  felt  that  the  program  which  has 
been  developed  as  part  of  the  Neighborhood 
Development  Program  Application  for  the 
City  meets  the  objectives  which  were  es- 
tablished as  part  of  the  Neighborhood  De- 
velofMnent  Program  concept.  It  Is  the  only 
feasible  way  that  major  sections  of  our  City 
can  be  upgraded  to  the  benefit  of  all  citi- 
zens living  in  these  areas. 

The  laws  covering  urban  renewal  in  the 
state  of  Michigan  require  that  Citizen  Dis- 
trict Councils  be  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  p>artlcipating  as  the  planning  and 
execution  of  urban  renewal  activities.  Be- 
cause of  the  current  uncertainty  of  the 
programs,  the  City  has  refrained  from 
establishing  such  organizations.  Thus,  we  do 
not  have  a  total  plan  or  budget  for  these 
areas.  We  have  been  able  to  develop  some 
tentative  cost  estimates  for  the  first  year 
activity.  The  projected  cost  is  approximately 
$3,750,000. 

The  guidelines  which  are  now  being  dis- 
cussed by  HUD,  particularly  those  relating 
to  the  $1,000,000  maximum  grant  per  com- 
munity and  to  require  completion  In  two 
years,  makes  It  impossible  to  attack  the 
problem  of  these  areas  on  a  comprehen- 
sive area  basis. 

The  financial  commitment  which  Is  needed 
in  federal  funds  to  carry  out  the  obJ,ec- 
tlves  of  our  proposed  Neighborhood  De- 
velopment Program  are  substantial.  How- 
ever, the  City  and  the  Pontiac  School  Dis- 
trict have  projects  currently  operating  which 
are  more  than  ample  to  meet  the  City's 
local  share  In  relation  to  our  requested  fed- 
eral grants. 

I  have  enclosed  for  your  review  and  use 
a  map  relating  the  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Program  areas  with  the  major  public 
Improvements  and  private  developments 
which  are  programmed. 

Thank   you   for   your   continued   Interest 
and  support  In  this  city's  needs. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  H.  Taylob,  Jr., 

Mayor. 


RoMTTLUs   Township,    Urban    Ee- 
NZWAL  Department, 

Wayne,  Mich.,  October  23, 1969. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  letter  of 
October  9,  1969  requesting  information  on 
the  status  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Program  In 
Romulus  Township,  Michigan  I  am  pleased 
to  submit  the  foUowring: 

On  March  15.  1968  approval  was  received 
to  commence  Survey  &  Planning  operations 
for  Wayne- Beverly  Project  No.  1,  Project  No. 
Mich  R-187.  These  planning  operations  were 
commenced  immediately.  By  February  1969 
the  Ptu-t  I  Application  for  Loan  and  Grant 
for  Mich  R-187  was  substantially  completed. 
At  that  time,  after  consultation  with  the 
Regional  Office  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Romulus  Township  Board,  It  was  decided  to 
convert  all  Urban  Renewal  activities  In  Rom- 
ulus Township  to  the  new  Neighborhood  De- 
velopment Program  approved  by  Congress  in 
the  1968  Housing  Bill.  The  NDP  Area  would 
include  the  total  ONRP  Area  Mich  R-82  and 
would  allow  us  to  proceed  on  a  much  broader 
scale,  than  under  the  original  Urban  Renewal 
Program.  An  additional  factor  Involved  was 
that,  because  of  the  studies  done  under  Sur- 
vey &  Planning,  it  was  obvious  that  the  Oram 
Reservation  for  the  first  project  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Plan. 

On  August  19,  1969  the  Romulus  Township 
Board  of  Trustees  passed  a  Resolution  ap- 
proving the  submittal  to  the  HUD  Regional 
Office  In  Chicago  of  the  Neighborhood  Devel- 
opment Program  Application.  Ten  copies  of 
this  Application  along  with  supporting  doc- 
uments have  been  submitted  and  are  now  on 
file  in  the  HUD  Regional  Office  in  Chicago. 

Not  long  after  that  Romulus  Township  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  HUD  explaining  that, 
at  the  present  the  Federal  Government  has 
placed  a  freeze  on  all  new  NDP  programs. 

When  this  situation  came  to  our  attention 
we  immediately  proceeded  to  evaluate  our 
position,  particularly  with  the  possibility  of 
proceeding  immediately  with  the  project  un- 
der the  old  Urban  Renewal  Program.  We 
then  contacted  the  officials  of  HUD  Region- 
al Office  In  Chicago  as  to  the  status  of  our 
Grant  Reservation.  We  received  assurances 
from  HUD  that,  upon  request,  this  Grant 
Reservation  would  be  extended  as  long  as 
necessary.  We  immediately  dispatched  a 
letter  to  HUD  requesting  an  extension  of  time 
to  May  1,  1970.  We  then  Instructed  our  Plan- 
ning Consultants  to  prepare  the  necessary 
Part  I  and  Part  II  Applications  under  the 
old  Urban  Renewal  Program.  Fortunately  90  Tr 
of  the  work  completed  to  date  under  the 
General  Neighborhood  Renewal  Plan,  the 
Neighborhood  Development  Program,  and  the 
Survey  &  Planning  Program,  will  be  appli- 
cable. We  have  also  taken  steps  to  assure 
that  those  Non-Cash  Grants-In-Ald  eligible 
under  the  GNRP  and  projected  from  the 
NDP  are  protected.  Although  the  Town- 
ship has  not  suffered  any  actual  dollar  loss 
by  this  latest  Federal  maneuver  we  have 
again  sttffered  a  time  delay  of  about  6  to 
8  months,  time  which  we  can  HI  afford. 

In  addition  because  of  this  delay  we  are 
unable  to  take  full  advantage  of  our  Re- 
location Program.  At  the  present  time  ready 
for  occupancy  is  101  units  of  Public  Hous- 
ing, 85  Units  of  Cooperative  Housing  and 
Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Company  has 
committed  to  bviild  210  Units  of  Moderate 
Income  Rental  Townhouses.  With  all  this 
housing  available  for  relocation  we  can  not 
enter  into  our  Relocation  Program  becatise 
we  do  not  have  an  approved  program  nor 
can  we  acquire  properties. 

It  Li  the  opinion  of  Romulus  Township 
that  the  Neighborhood  Development  Pro- 
gram, as  originally  approved  in  the  1968 
Housing  Bill,  Is  the  best  method  yet  devised 
to  handle  the  Job  of  redevelopment  and  re- 
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newal  in  a  community.  And  you  can  be 
assured  of  our  continued  cooperation  In 
any  efforts  to  have  this  vital  program 
totally  funded. 

We  have  been  in  continual  contact  with 
congressman  William  D.  Ford  of  the  15th 
Congressional  District  and  his  office  will  be 
able  to  supply  you  with  any  additional  in- 
formation you  may  require. 
Very  truly  yours, 

George  Wn.HEbMi, 
Urban  Renetval  Director. 

CITY  OF  Madison  Heights, 
Madison  Heights.  Mich..  October  22, 1969. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  am  writing  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  October  9,  1969  re- 
questing information  on  any  pending  Federal 
Aid  Applications  the  City  might  have.  As  you 
will  recall,  I  have  communicated  with  you 
and  our  other  representatives  concerning  the 
status  of  our  Andover  Conservation  Project 
Application. 

The  Andover  Conservation  Project  is  a  re- 
habilitation program  covering  an  area  ap- 
proximately 15  blocks  In  the  City  and 
affecting  300  families,  This  program  was  Ini- 
tially submitted  to  the  Chicago  Regional  Of- 
fice of  H.U.D.  in  the  Fall  of  1967  as  a  con- 
ventional Urban  Renewal  Program.  During 
the  latter  months  of  1968,  the  Regional  Of- 
fice personnel  encouraged  our  staff  to  convert 
this  application  to  a  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Program.  After  an  expenditure  of  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  and  many  hours  of 
work  on  the  part  of  our  Planning  Staff,  a 
completed  application  was  forwarded  to 
Chicago  in  May  of  1969.  Since  that  time,  as 
you  are  well  aware,  the  entire  N.D.P.  concept 
has  been  in  Jeopardy.  We  have,  therefore, 
expressed  our  extreme  concern  regarding  our 
program,  as  well  as  the  total  concept  of 
the  N.D.P. 

Now  It  appears  that  the  various  rules  and 
restrictions  that  are  being  placed  on  the 
Neighborhood  Development  Program  by  the 
Administration  In  Washington  will  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  original  N.D.P.  Pro- 
gram. In  a  telephone  conversation  with 
Representative  William  Broomfield's  office  In 
Washington,  we  expressed  our  strong  objec- 
tion to  the  rules  that  the  Administration  is 
suggesting.  Due  to  the  indecision  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Agency,  we  are  now  forced  to 
consider  returning  to  the  conventional  Urban 
Renewal  Program  and  handling  the  entire 
project  in  one  proposal.  This  would  mean  a 
substantial  setback  In  the  amoimt  of  real 
progress  that  can  be  made  during  the  first 
year  and  one-half  of  the  program.  As  you 
know,  under  a  conventional  program,  the 
study  stage  of  Survey  and  Planning  takes  ap- 
proximately six  to  nine  months.  This  means 
that  actual  rehabUltatlon  of  the  neighbor- 
hood In  question  cannot  begin  untU  late 
1970  or  early  1971.  _ 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  crucial  problem  as 
we  have  a  non-cash  credit  In  this  project  of 
in  excess  of  $200,000,  which  expired  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1969.  It  is  our  contention  that  we 
would  have  been  underway  with  the  conven- 
tional program  if  we  had  not  been  encour- 
aged by  the  Regional  Office  to  convert  this 
prc«ram  to  an  N.D.P.  Project.  Our  only  hope 
is  that  the  bill  pending  before  Congress, 
which  you  forwarded  to  me,  will  receive  fav- 
orable consideration  and  non-cash  credits  for 
projects  that  have  been  submitted  will  be 
extended  to  four  years. 

We  are  still  faced  with  the  problem  of  ap- 
proval of  our  Conventional  Program  and/or 
our  N.D.P.  Application  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  as  soon  as 
possible.  We  can  only  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives of  renewing  the  neighborhood  and 
creating  a  better  environment  for  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area  through  the  assistance  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Any  help  that  you 


can  provide  In  obtaining  an  early  approval 
of  this  program  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
In  the  event  your  office  has  any  questions  or 
desires  further  Information,  please  feel  free 
to  contact  me  at  once. 
Sincerely, 

Monte  R.  Geralds,  Mayor. 


WHO  PAYS  FOR  DEFENSE? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
Congress  have  been  becoming  increas- 
ingly aware  of  our  responsibilities  in  the 
area  of  foreign  affairs,  overseas  commit- 
ments, and  military  obligations.  Con- 
gress has  been  lax  in  fulfilling  its  con- 
stitutional obligations  in  this  respect 
and  is  in  the  process  of  serious  self- 
examination:  analyzing  its  duties  and 
prerogatives,  and  on  this  basis,  examin- 
ing and  effecting  national  priorities. 

In  light  of  this  rather  new  and  recent 
scrutiny  within  Congress,  I  commend  to 
the  Senate  an  article  entitled  "The  Price 
of  War,"  written  by  Dr.  Bruce  M.  Rus- 
sett,  and  published  in  the  October  issue 
of  Trans-Action  magazine.  Dr.  Russett 
provides  a  unique  perspective  of  the  eco- 
nomic relations  between  military  spend- 
ing and  other  spending  areas  within  our 
country.  For  my  own  State,  Oregon,  Dr. 
Russett's  method  of  analysis  helps  to  ex- 
plain further  the  Federal  cutbacks  in 
sectors  crucial  to  our  social  existence: 
timber,  education,  public  works,  recrea- 
tion, and  construction,  to  name  a  few. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Trans-Action  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  Price  of  War 


(By  Dr.  Bruce  M.  Russett) 
"Peace"  stocks  are  up;  "war"  stocks  are 
down:  congressmen  scrutinize  Pentagon  ex- 
penditures with  newly-Jaundiced  eyes.  Any 
(New  Left)  schoolboy  can  rattle  off  a  list 
of  the  top  ten  defense  contractors:  General 
Electric,  Boeing,  General  Dynamics,  North 
American  Aviation.  .  .  .  Scholars  and  Jour- 
nalists have  worked  hard  lately,  and  now 
almost  everyone  knows  who  profits  from 
defense  spending.  But  who  knows  who  pays 
for  It? 

Nothing  comes  free,  and  national  defense 
is  no  exception.  Yet  curiously  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  question  of  which 
segments  of  American  society  and  Its  econ- 
omy are  disproportionately  sacrificed  when 
defense  spending  rises.  Despite  some  popular 
opinion  to  the  contrary,  our  economy  is  a 
good  deal  less  than  infinitely  expansible. 
Something  has  to  give  when  military  ex- 
penditures take  larger  bites  out  of  the  pie. 
But  when  this  happens,  what  kinds  of  pub- 
lic and  private  expenditures  are  curtailed  or 
fall  to  grow  at  previously  established  rates? 
What  particular  interests  or  pressure  groups 
show  up  as  relatively  strong  or  relatively 
weak  in  maintaining  their  accustomed 
standards  of  living?  And  which  of  them  are 
better  able  to  seize  the  opportunities  offered 
when  international  conflict  cools  off  for 
awhile? 

The  questions,  of  course,  are  Implicitly  po- 
litical, and  they  are  Important.  But  the 
answers  have  to  be  sought  within  economic 
data.  What  we  want.  In  a  sense,  is  a  "cost- 
benefit"  analysis  of  war  or  the  preparations 
for  war.  an  analvsis  that  will  tell  us  not 
only  who  most  profits  from  war.  but  who 
most  bears  its  burden.  Apart  from  the  direct 
costs  in  taxation  and  changes  in  wages  and 
prices,  which  I  wUl  not  go  Into  here,  there 
are  the   equaUy  significant   costs  in  social 


benefits,  in  opportunities  foregone  or  oppor- 
tunities postponed. 

What  I  vsrant  to  do  here  is  to  examine 
expenditures — by  categories  of  the  Gross 
National  Product,  by  their  function  and  by 
governmental  unit — to  see  what  kinds  of 
alternative  spending  suffer  under  the  Impact 
of  heavy  military  spending.  The  necessary 
data  are  available  for  the  period  1939-1968. 
and  they  allow  us  to  see  the  effects  of  two 
earlier  wars  (World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
War)  as  well  as  the  burdens  of  the  current 
Vietnam  venture. 

First,  however,  an  overview  of  the  changing 
level  of  defense  expenditures  may  be  helpful 
For  1939,  in  what  was  In  many  ways  the  last 
peacetime  year  this  nation  experienced,  de- 
fense expenditures  were  under  $1.3  billion. 
With  the  coming  of  war  they  rose  rapidly  to 
a  still  unsurpassed  peak  of  $87.4  billion  in 
1944.  The  1968  figure  was  by  contrast  around 
878.4  billion,  reflecting  a  build-up,  for  the 
Vietnam  war,  from  levels  of  about  $50  billion 
in  the  first  half  of  this  decade.  The  raw  dol- 
lar figures,  however,  are  deceptive  because 
they  reflect  neither  inflation  nor  the  steady 
growth  in  the  economy's  productive  capacity 
that  makes  a  constant  defense  budget,  even 
in  price-adjusted  dollars,  a  diminishing  bur- 
den. 

The  graph  shows  the  trend  of  military 
expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  over  the  past  thirty  years. 

We  Umnediately  see  the  great  btirdens  of 
World  War  II,  followed  by  a  drop  to  a  floor 
considerably  above  that  of  the  1930's.  The 
Cold  War  and  particularly  the  Korean  action 
produced  another  upsurge  In  the  early  1950"8 
to  a  level  that,  while  substantial,  was  by  no 
means  the  equal  of  that  in  the  Second  World 
War.  This  too  trailed  downward  after  the 
Immediate  emergency  was  past,  though  again 
it  did  not  retreat  to  the  previous  floor.  In 
fact,  not  since  the  beginning  of  the  Cold 
War  has  the  military  accounted  for  notice- 
ably less  than  5  percent  of  this  country's 
G.N.P.:  not  since  Korea  has  it  had  as  little 
as  7  percent. 

This  repeated  failure  to  shrink  the  military 
establishment  back  to  Its  prewar  level  Is  a 
phenomenon  of  some  interest  to  students  of 
the  dynamics  of  international  arms  races 
and/or  Parkinson's  Law.  It  shows  up  even 
more  clearly  in  the  data  on  military  person- 
nel, and  goes  back  almost  a  century  to 
demonstrate  the  virtual  doubling  of  the 
armed  forces  after  every  war.  From  1871  to 
1898  the  American  armed  forces  numbered 
fewer  than  50,000;  after  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  they  never  again  dropped  below 
100,000.  The  aftermath  of  World  War  I  saw  a 
leveling  off  to  about  250,000.  but  the  World 
War  II  mobilization  left  1,400.000  as  the 
apparent  permanent  floor.  Since  the  Korean 
War  the  United  States  military  establish- 
ment has  never  numbered  fewer  than  about 
2.500.000  men.  Should  the  post- Vietnam 
armed  forces  and/or  defense  portion  of  the 
G.P.N.  prove  to  be  higher  than  in  the  early 
and  mld-1960's,  that  will  represent  another 
diversion  from  private  or  civil  public  re- 
sources and  a  major  Indirect  but  perhaps 
very  real  "cost"  of  the  war. 

Rettu-nlng  to  the  graph,  we  see  the  effect 
of  the  Vietnam  build-up.  moving  from  a 
recent  low  of  7.3  percent  in  1965  to  9.2  per- 
cent m  1968.  This  last  looks  modest  enough, 
and  is,  when  compared  to  the  effects  of  the 
nation's  two  previous  major  wars.  At  the 
same  time,  it  also  represents  a  real  sacrifice 
by  other  portions  of  the  economy.  The  1968 
G.N.P.  of  the  United  States  was  well  In 
excess  of  $800  billion:  if  we  were  to  as- 
sume that  the  current  war  effort  accounts 
for  about  2  percent  of  that  (roughly  the 
difference  between  the  7.3  percent  of  1965 
and  the  9.2  percent  of  1968)  the  dollar 
amount  is  approximately  $16  billion.  That  Is 
in  fact  too  low  a  figure,  since  some  biUions 
were  already  being  devoted  to  the  war  In 
1965,  and  direct  estimates  of  the  wars  cost 
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are  typically  aUlout  926  to  t30  billion  p«r 
year.  The  amounts  in  question,  representing 
•carce  resources  which  might  be  put  to  al- 
ternative u£«s,  afe  not  trivial. 

I  assume  thait  defense  spending  has  to 
come  at  the  exvense  of  sonoethln^  else.  In 
the  formal  sensf  of  G.N.P.  proportions  that 
is  surely  true,  bitt  It  is  usually  true  In  a  more 
interesting  sens^  as  well.  Economics  Is  said 
to  be  the  study;  of  the  allocation  of  scarce 
resources;  and,  Respite  some  periods  of  slack 
at  the  beginning  of  war-time  i>erlods  ( 1940- 
41  and  1950),  re^urces  have  generally  been 
truly  scarce  duflng  America's  wars.  Major 
civilian  expendljtures  have  not  only  lost 
ground  proporU<>nately  ( as  would  neverthe- 
less happen  froiti  a  military  spending  pro- 
gram financed  entirely  out  of  slack)  but  they 
have  also  failed  to  grow  at  their  accustomMl 
rates,  they  have  lost  ground  in  constant  dol- 
lars as  a  result  of  Inflation,  or  they  have 
even  declined  atjsolutely  in  current  doUars. 
During  World  War  n,  for  example,  such  ma- 
jor categ<orlee  a4  personal  oonsumpUon  of 
diH^ble  goods,  all  fixed  Inveatznent,  federal 
purchases  of  nonf  military  goods  and  services, 
and  state  and  loqal  expenditures  all  declined 
sharply  in  absolute  dollar  amoiints  deeplt« 
ctn  inflation  of  noarly  8  percent  a  year. 

Some  observerf  argue  that  high  levels  of 
military  spendlnf  are  introduced  to  take  up 
the  slack^and  maintain  demand  In  an  other- 
wise d^ression -prone  economy.  If  this  were 
tfie  caseT  opportitnlty  costs  would  be  mini- 
mal. But  there  Is  little  evidence  for  that 
proposition  in  ttie  American  experience  of 
recent  decades.  Certainly  the  Vietnam  ex- 
perience does  not  support  it.  I  assume,  pace 
"Iron  Mountain.^  that  with  the  demon- 
strable public  and  private  needs  of  this  so- 
ciety, and  with  modem  tools  of  economic 
analysis  and  maoipulation,  full  or  near-full 
employment  of  resources  would  be  main- 
tained even  in  t^e  face  of  major  cuts  In 
military  spending.  Because  of  the  skill  with 
which  economic  systems  are  now  managed 
In  modem  econo^es,  defense  expenditures 
are  much  more  ll)tely  to  force  tradeoffs  than 
they  were  some  Ijhlrty  years  ago.  Hence  the 
point  of  my  original  question,  "Who  pays 
for  defense?" 

I  do  not  argue  that  defense  expenditures 
an  necessarily  without  broader  social  utility. 
Spending  for  mlllitary  research  and  develop- 
ment produces  Important  ( If  sometimes  over- 
rated) technological  spill-overs  into  the  ci- 
vilian sector.  The  education,  skills  and  phys- 
ical conditioning  tthat  young  men  obtain  dur- 
ing service  in  tho  armed  forces  are  likely  to 
benefit  them  and  their  society  when  they 
return  to  civilian  life.  Nevertheless  the 
achievement  of  such  benefits  through  spill- 
overs is  rarely  the  paost  efficient  way  to  obtain 
them.  While  scleqtlflc  research  may  be  ser- 
endipitous, the  odils  are  far  better  that  a  new 
treatment  for  cancer  will  come  from  medical 
research  than  froiti  work  on  missile  systems. 
Therefore  we  must  still  consider  as  real  costs 
the  trade-offs  tbatf^appear  when  defense  cuts 
deep  Into  the  QJf.P..  though  they  are  not 
quite  so  heavy  as  I  a  Ut«ral  interpretation  of 
the  dollar  amovint4  would  Imply. 

One  must  also  recognize  that  some  civilian 
expenditures — for  health,  for  education  and 
for  research — hav^  been  stimulated  by  Cold 
War  and  ultimately  military  requirements. 
Such  were  various  programs  of  the  1960's, 
when  a  greater  nebd  was  felt  for  a  long-run 
girding  of  the  loint  than  for  more  Immediate 
military  capabilities.  Still,  to  concede  this  Is 
far  from  undercutting  the  relevance  of  the 
kind  of  question  ^e  shall  be  asking.  If  civil- 
ian and  military  expenditures  consistently 
compete  for  scared  resources,  then  the  one 
will  have  a  negative  effect  on  the  other;  If 
both  are  driven  b^  the  same  demands,  they 
will  be  positively  correlated.  If  they  generally 
compete  but  are  sometimes  viewed  as  com- 
plementary, the  negative  correlation  wUl  be 
fairly  low.  | 

An  evaluation  df  the  relationship  of  de- 


fense and  alternative  kinds  of  spending  In 
this  country  reqiUrea  some  explicit  criteria. 
There  Is  room  for  serious  argument  about 
what  those  criteria  should  be,  but  I  will  sug- 
gest the  following: 

1.  It  Is  bad  to  sacrifice  future  productivity 
and  resources  for  current  preparation  for 
war  or  war  itself;  Insofar  as  possible  such  ac- 
tivities should  be  financed  out  of  current 
consumption.  Such  an  assumption  might  be 
easily  challenged  If  it  were  offered  as  a  uni- 
versal, but  for  the  developed  countries  of 
North  America  and  Western  Europe  In  recent 
years  it  seems  defensible.  All  of  them  are  now, 
relative  to  their  own  past  and  to  other  na- 
tions' present,  extremely  affluent,  with  a  high 
proportion  of  their  resources  flowing  Into 
consumption  in  the  private  sector.  Further- 
more, for  most  of  the  years  1938-1968.  the 
demands  of  defense  have  not  been  terribly 
great.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  none 
of  these  countries  has  had  to  devote  more 
than  about  10  percent  of  its  a.N.P.  to  mili- 
tary needs,  save  for  the  United  States  during 
the  Korean  War  when  the  figure  rose  to  Just 
over  13  percent.  It  Is  surely  arguable  that 
such  needs  rarely  require  substantial  mort- 
gaging of  a  nation's  fut\ire. 

a.  By  this  criterion  one  would  hope  to  see 
periodic  upswings  In  defense  requirements 
financed  largely  out  of  personal  consvunp- 
tion.  with  capital  formation  and  such  social 
Investment  in  the  public  sector  as  health  and 
education  being  insensitive  to  military  de- 
mands. 

b.  Another  aspect  of  this  criterion,  how- 
ever, is  that  one  would  also  anticipate  that 
In  periods  of  declining  military  needs  the  re- 
leased resourcee  would  largely  be  kept  for  in- 
vestment and  education  rather  than  re- 
turned to  private  consumption.  In  a  strong 
form  the  criterion  calls  for  a  long-term  In- 
crease In  the  proportion  of  O.N.P.  devoted  to 
various  forms  of  Investment,  an  Increase 
that  would  show  up  on  a  graph  as  a  fluc- 
tuating line  made  up  of  a  series  of  upward 
slopes  followed  by  plateaus.  Insensitive  to 
rising  defense  needs  but  responsive  to  the 
opportunities  provided  by  relaxations  in  the 
armament  pace. 

2.  Another  point  of  view,  partially  In  con- 
flict with  the  last  comment,  would  stress  the 
need  for  a  high  degree  of  insulation  from 
political  shocks.  A  constant  and  enlarging 
commitment  to  the  system's  social  resources 
Is  necessary  for  the  most  orderly  and  efficient 
growth  of  the  83r8tem,  avoiding  the  digestive 
problems  produced  by  alternate  feast  and 
famine.  Some  spending,  on  capital  expendi- 
tures for  buildings  for  Instance,  may  be  only 
temporarily  postponed  In  periods  at  fiscal 
stringency,  and  may  bounce  back  to  a  higher 
level  when  the  pressiire  of  defense  needs  Is 
eased.  To  that  degree  the  damage  would  be 
reduced,  but  not  eliminated.  In  the  first 
place,  school  construction  that  Is  "merely" 
postponed  four  years  will  come  In  time  to 
help  some  students,  but  for  four  years  a 
great  many  students  simply  lose  out.  Sec- 
ondly, boom  and  bust  fluctuations,  even  If 
they  do  average  out  to  the  socially-desired 
dollar  level,  are  likely  to  be  inefficient  £ind 
produce  lees  real  output  than  would  a 
steadier  effort. 

OUNS,  BtriTES,  AND  STRUCTTTRES 

Calculation  of  a  nation's  GJJ.P.  is  an  ex- 
ercise in  accounting:  economists  define  the 
Oroes  National  Product  as  the  sum  of  ex- 
penditures for  personal  consumption,  invest- 
ment or  capital  formation,  government  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  services  and  net  foreign 
trade  (exports  minus  Imports) .  Each  of  these 
categories  can  be  broken  down.  Private  con- 
sumption is  the  sum  of  expenditures  on  dur- 
able goods  (e.g..  automobile,  furniture,  ap- 
pliances), nondurables  (e.g..  food,  clothing, 
fuel)  and  services  (airline  tickets,  haircuts, 
entertainment) ;  investment  Includes  fixed 
investment  in  non-residential  structiu-es. 
producers'  durable  equipment  (e.g..  machin- 
ery) ,  residential  structures  and  the  accum- 


ulation or  drawing  down  of  stocks  (inven- 
tories) ;  government  purchases  Include  both 
civil  and  military  expenditures  of  the  federal 
government  and  spending  by  state  and  local 
iinits  of  government.  Except  for  inventories 
(which  fluctuate  widely  in  response  to  cur- 
rent conditions  and  are  of  little  Interest  for 
this  study)  we  shall  look  at  all  these,  and 
later  at  a  further  breakdown  of  public  ex- 
penditures by  level  and  function. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  DEFENSESPENOINGON  CIVILIAN  ACTIVITIES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1939-68 


Regres- 

Index ol 

sion 

propor- 

Percent  of 

coeffi- 

lionatt 

variation 

cient 

reduction 

Personal  consump- 

tion;toUI 

84 

-0.420 

-0.041 

Durable  goods 

78 

-.163 

-.123 

Nondurable 

goods 

04 

-.071 

-.014 

Serviees 

54 

-.187 

-.050 

Fixed  investment  total. 

72 

-.292 

-.144 

Nonresidential 

structures 

62 

-.068 

-.140 

Producers'  dur- 

able equi|>- 

ment 

71 

-.110 

-.123 

Residential 

structures 

60 

-.114 

-.176 

Exports 

67 

-.097 

-.115 

Imports 

19 

-.025 

—  037 

Federal  civil  pur- 

chases  

38 

-.048 

-.159 

State  and  local 

government 

consumption... 

38 

-.128 

-.105 

In  the  table,  the  fiiBt  column  of  figtires— 
the  percentage  of  variance  explained — tells 
how  closely  defense  spending  and  the  alter- 
nate spending  category  vary  together — how 
much  of  the  changes  in  the  latter  can  be 
"accounted  for"  by  defense  changes.  The 
regression  coefficient  tells  the  amount  in 
dollars  by  which  the  alternate  spending 
category  changes  in  response  to  a  one  dollar 
Increase  in  defense.  The  proportionate  reduc- 
tion index  shows  the  damage  suffered  by  each 
category  relative  to  its  "normal"  base.  It 
assximes  for  illustration  a  total  G.N.P.  of 
$400  billion,  an  Increase  of  $25  billion  in  de- 
fense-spending from  the  previous  p>eriod,  and 
that  the  alternative  expenditure  category  had 
previously  been  at  that  level  represented  by 
its  mean  percentage  of  G.N.P.  over  the  1B46- 
67  period.  This  last  measure  is  Important  for 
policy  purposes,  since  the  impact  of  the  same 
dollar  reduction  will  be  far  greater  to  a  $100 
billion  investment  program  than  to  a  $500 
billion  total  for  consumer-spending. 

Looking  at  the  table,  one  can  see  that.  In 
general,  the  American  experience  has  been 
that  the  consumer  pays  most.  Guns  do  come 
at  the  expense  of  butter.  Changes  in  defense 
exi)endlt\ire  account  for  84  percent  of  the 
ups  and  dovms  in  total  personal  consump- 
tion, and  the  regression  coefficient  Is  a  rela- 
tively high  minus  420.  That  Is,  a  one  dollar 
rise  in  defense  expenditures  will,  all  else  be- 
ing equal,  result  in  a  decline  of  $0.42  in 
private  consumption. 

Of  the  subcategories,  sales  of  consumer 
durables  are  most  vulnerable,  with  78  percent 
of  their  variations  accounted  for  by  defense. 
Spending  on  services  Is  also  fairly  vulner- 
able to  defense  expenditiires.  with  ttie  latter 
accovmtlng  for  54  percent  of  the  variance.  But 
the  negative  effect  of  defense  spending  on 
nondurables  is  not  nearly  so  high,  with  only 
4  percent  of  the  variance  accounted  for.  This 
is  not  surprising,  however,  as  needs  for  non- 
durables  are  almost  by  definition  the  least 
easily  postponed.  Moreover,  during  the  World 
War  n  years  new  consumer  durables  such 
as  automobiles  and  appliances  were  virtually 
unavailable,  since  the  factories  that  nor- 
mally produced  them  were  then  turning  out 
war  material.  Similarly,  due   to  manpower 


shortages  almost  all  services  were  expensive 
and  in  short  supply,  and  long-distance  travel 
was  particularly  discouraged  ("Is  this  trip 
necessary?").  Hence,  to  the  degree  that  the 
consumers'  spending  power  was  not  mopped 
up  by  taxes  or  saved,  an  unusually  high  pro- 
portion was  likely  to  go  into  nondurables. 

Investment  (fixed  capital  formation)  also 
is  typically  hard-hit  American  war  efforts 
and,  because  it  means  a  smaller  productive 
capacity  in  later  years,  diminished  invest- 
ment Is  a  particularly  costly  loss.  Defense 
accoimted  for  72  percent  of  the  variations 
in  Investment,  which  is  only  a  little  less  than 
that  for  defense  on  consumption,  and  the 
reduction  of  $.292  in  Investment  for  every 
11.00  rise  in  defense  is  substantial.  The  co- 
elBclent  is  of  course  much  lower  than  that 
lor  defense  and  consumption  (with  a  coef- 
ficient of  —.420)  but  that  is  very  deceptive 
considering  the  "normal"  base  from  which 
each  starts.  Over  the  thirty  years  for  which 
we  have  the  figures,  consumption  took  a 
mean  percentage  of  G.N.P.  that  was  typically 
about  five  times  as  great  as  investment.  Thus 
In  our  hypothetical  illustration  a  $25  bil- 
lion Increase  In  defense  costs  in  a  G.N.P.  of 
$400  billion  would,  certeris  paribus,  result 
in  a  drop  in  consumption  from  approxi- 
mately $256  billion  to  roughly  $245  billion  or 
only  a  little  over  4  percent  of  total  consump- 
tion. Investment,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
typically  fall  from  $51  billion  to  about  $44 
billion,  or  more  than  14  percent.  Propor- 
tionately, therefore,  investment  is  much 
harder  hit  by  an  expansion  of  the  armed 
services  than  Is  consumption.  Since  future 
production  is  dei>endent  upon  current  Invest- 
ment, the  economy's  future  resources  and 
power  base  are  thus  much  more  severely 
damaged  by  the  decision  to  build  or  employ 
current  military  power  than  is  current  in- 
mates, the  marginal  productivity  of  capital 
in  the  United  States  is  between  20  and  25 
percent;  that  is,  an  additional  dollar  of  in- 
vestment In  any  single  year  will  produce  20- 
25  cents  of  annual  additional  production  In 
perpetuity.  Hence  if  an  extra  billion  dollars 
of  defense  in  one  year  reduced  investment 
by  8292  million,  thenceforth  the  level  of  out- 
put In  the  economy  would  be  permanently 
diminished  by  a  figure  on  the  order  of  $65 
million  per  year. 

This  position  is  modified  slightly  by  the 
detailed  breakdown  of  Investment  categories. 
Residential  structures  (housing)  vary  less 
closely  with  defense  spending  than  do  non- 
housing  structures  or  durable  goods  for 
producers,  but  its  regression  coefficient  is 
the  strongest  and  shows  that  it  takes  the 
greatest  proportionate  damage.  Within  the 
general  category  of  investment,  therefore, 
nonresidential  structures  and  equipment 
usually  hold  up  somewhat  better  proportion- 
ately than  does  housing.  Doubtless  this  Is  the 
result  of  deliberate  public  policy,  which 
raises  home  Interest  rates  and  limits  the 
availability  of  mortgages  while  trying  at 
the  same  time  to  maintain  an  adequate  flow 
of  capital  to  those  firms  needing  to  convert 
or  expand  into  military  production. 

The  nation's  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  often  a  major  casualty  of  sharp  In- 
creases in  military  expenditures;  the  present 
situation  is  not  unusual.  Some  potential  ex- 
ports are  diverted  to  satisfy  internal  de- 
mand, others  are  lost  because  domestic  infla- 
tion raises  costs  to  a  point  where  the  goods 
are  priced  out  of  the  world  market.  Imports 
may  rise  directly  to  meet  the  armed  forces' 
procurement  needs — goods  purchased  abroad 
to  fill  local  American  military  requirements 
show  up  as  imports  to  the  national  econ- 
omy—and other  imports  rise  indirectly  be- 
cause of  domestic  demand.  Some  goods 
normally  purchased  from  domestic  suppliers 
are  not  available  in  sufficient  quantities: 
others,  because  of  inflation,  become  priced 
above  imported  goods.  If  the  present  situa- 
tion is  "typical."  the  Vietnam  war's  cost  to 
the  civilian  economy  would  be  responsible 
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for  a  loss  ot  more  than  $1.5  billion  dollars 
in   exports. 

The  import  picture  is  more  complicated. 
According  to  the  sketch  above,  imports 
should  rise  with  defense  spending,  but  in 
the  table  the  percentage  of  variance  ex- 
plained is  very  low  and  the  regression  co- 
efficient is  actually  negative.  This,  however, 
is  deceptive.  The  four  years  of  World  War  II 
show  unusually  low  importation  due  to  a 
combination  of  enemy  occupation  of  normal 
sources  of  goods  for  the  United  States,  sur- 
face and  submarine  combat  in  the  sea  lanes 
and  the  diversion  of  our  allies'  normal  export 
Industries  to  serve  their  war  needs.  To  assess 
the  impact  of  defense  expenditures  on  im- 
ports in  a  less  than  global  war  one  must 
omit  the  World  War  II  data  from  the  anal- 
ysis. Doing  so  produces  the  expected  rise  in 
imports  with  higher  defense  spending,  on 
the  order  of  +.060.  This  suggests  that  the 
current  effect  of  Vietnam  may  be  to  add.  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  over  $1  billion  to  the 
nation's  annual  import  bill.  Coupled  with 
the  loss  of  exports,  the  total  damage  to  the 
balance  of  payments  on  current  account  (ex- 
cluding capital  transfers)  is  in  the  range 
$2.5 — $3.0  billion.  That  still  does  not  ac- 
count for  the  entire  balance  of  payments  def- 
icit that  the  United  States  is  experiencing 
(recently  as  high  as  $3.4  billion  annually) 
but  it  does  a  long  way  to  explain  it. 

THE    PtrSLlC     SECTOR 

In  the  aggregate  there  is  no  very  strong 
impact  of  defense  on  civil  public  expendi- 
tures. The  amount  of  variation  accounted 
for  by  defense  is  a  comparatively  low  38 
percent;  the  regression  coefficients  are  only 
—  .048  for  federal  civil  purchases  and  —.013 
for  state  and  local  governments.  During  the 
four  peak  years  of  World  War  II  changes  in 
federal  civil  expenditures  were  essentially 
unrelated  to  changes  in  defense  spending. 
Samuel  P.  Huntingdon,  however,  notes. 
"Many  programs  in  agriculture,  natural  re- 
sources, labor  and  welfare  dated  back  to  the 
1930's  or  middle  1940's.  By  the  mid-1950's 
they  had  become  accepted  responsibilities 
of  the  government,"  and  hence  politically  re- 
sistant to  the  arms  squeeze.  If  so,  the  over- 
all inverse  relationship  we  do  find  may  be 
masking  sharper  changes  in  some  of  the  less 
well-entrenched  subcategories  of  central  gov- 
ernment budgeting.  Further  masking  of  the 
impact  on  actual  programs  may  stem  from 
the  inability  of  government  agencies  to  re- 
duce costs  for  building-maintenance  and 
tenured  employees,  thus  forcing  them  in  dry 
times  to  cut  other  expenses  disproportion- 
ately. 

When  relating  state  and  local  government 
expenditures  to  defense  some  restraint  is  re- 
quired. There  really  is  no  relationship  ex- 
cept between  the  points  above  and  below  the 
15  percent  mark  for  defense.  During  World 
War  II  state  and  local  government  units  did 
have  their  spending  activities  curtailed,  but 
overall  they  have  not  been  noticeably  af- 
fected by  defense  purchases.  Quite  to  the 
contrary,  spending  by  state  and  local  politi- 
cal units  has  risen  steadily,  in  an  almost  un- 
broken line,  since  1944.  The  rise,  from  3.6 
percent  of  the  G.N.P.  to  11.2  percent  in  1968. 
has  continued  essentially  heedless  of  in- 
creases or  diminution  in  the  military's  de- 
mands on  the  economy. 

When  we  look  at  the  breakdowns  by  func- 
tion, however,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  effect 
of  defense  fluctuations  is  more  serious,  if  less 
distinct  than  for  G.N.P.  categories.  I  have 
chosen  three  major  items — education,  health 
and  welfare — for  further  analysis,  on  the 
grounds  that  one  might  reasonably  hypoth- 
esize for  each  that  expenditure  levels 
would  be  sensitive  to  military  needs,  and,  for 
the  first  two,  that  a  neglect  of  them  would 
do  serious  long-term  damage  to  the  economy 
and  social  system  of  the  nation. 

All  three  are  sensitive  to  defense  spending, 
with    welfare   somewhat   more   so   than   the 


others,  which  is  not  surprising.  In  most  of 
this  analysis  reductions  in  expenditure  levels 
that  are  forced  by  expanded  defense  activities 
represent  a  cost  to  the  economic  and  social 
system,  but  welfare  is  different.  Insofar  as 
the  needs  for  welfare,  rather  than  simply  the 
resources  allocated  to  it,  are  reduced,  one 
cannot  properly  speak  of  a  cost  to  the  econ- 
omy. Rat^her,  if  one's  social  preferences  are 
for  work  rather  than  welfare,  the  shift  repre- 
sents a  gain  to  the  system.  Heavy  increases 
in  military  pay  and  procurement  do  mean  a 
reduction  in  unemployment,  and  military 
cutbaclts  are  often  associated  with  at  least 
temporary  or  local  unemployment.  The  effect 
seems  strongest  on  state  and  local  govern- 
ments' welfare  spending.  In  fact,  the  inverse 
relationship  between  defense  and  welfare  at 
most  spending  levels  is  understated  at  54  per- 
cent on  the  chart.  At  all  but  the  highest 
levels  of  defense  spending  achieved  in  World 
War  II,  the  Inverse  relationship  is  very  steep, 
with  small  Increases  in  military  needs  having 
a  very  marked  dampening  effect  on  welfare 
costs.  But  manpower  was  quite  fully  em- 
ployed during  all  the  years  of  major  effort  in 
World  War  II.  so  ups  and  downs  in  defense 
needs  during  1942-45  had  little  effect. 

THE    EFFECT   OF   DEFENSE   SPENDING    ON    PUBLIC    CIVIL 
ACTIVITIES   IN   THE  U.S..  FISCAL  YEARS  1938-67 
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Education:  Total. 

35 

-a  077 

-a  139 

Institutions  ol 

higher  edu- 

cation  

12 

-.013 

-.146 

Local  schools 

34 

-.053 

-.125 

Other  education.. 

19 

-.014 

-.265 

Federal  direct  to 

education 

16 

-.013 

-.309 

Federal  aid  to 

State  and 

local  govern- 

ments lor 

education 

08 

-.004 

-.140 

State  and  local 

governments 
for  education... 

24 

-.060 

-.124 

Health  and  Hospitals: 

Total 

32 

-.017 

-.113 

Total  hospitals 

30 

-.014 

-.123 

Federal  for 

hospitals 

25 

-.004 

-.130 

State  and  local 

lor  hospitals... 

29 

-.011 

-.120 

Other  Health:  Total... 

22 

-.003 

-.087 

Federal  tor 

health... 

06 

-.001 

-.101 

State  and  local 

for  health 

45 

-.002 

-.078 

Welfara:  Total 

54 

.019 

-.128 

Federal  direct  for 

welfare :.. 

13 

.003 

-.483 

Federal  aid  to 

State  and  local 

governments 

lor  y^eilare 

17 

-.005 

-.087 

State  and  local 

lor  v^elfare 

30 

-.011 

-.134 

Both  for  education  and  for  health  and 
hospitals,  the  relationship  to  the  immediate 
requirements  of  national  defense  is  less 
I>owerful  ( lees  variance  is  explained ) .  but 
nonetheless  Important.  Purthermore.  the 
regression  coefficient  is  quite  high  for  educa- 
tion, and  since  tiie  mean  share  of  a.N.P. 
going  to  education  is  only  3.5  pyercent  for  the 
period  under  consideration,  the  proportion- 
ate Impact  of  reductions  is  severe. 

A  widespread  assumption  holds  that  public 
expenditures  on  education  have  experienced 
a  long-term  secular  growth  in  the  United 
States.  That  assumption  is  correct  only  with 
modifications.  The  proportion  of  G.NP.  de- 
voted to  public  education  has  increased  by 
three  quarters  over  the  period,  from  3.0  jser- 
cent  in  1938  to  5.3  percent  in  1967.  But  it  has 
by  no  means  been  a  smooth  and  steady  up- 
ward climb.  World  War  II  cut  deeply  into 
educational  resources,  dropping  the  educa- 
tional percentage  of  G.N  .P.  to  1.4  in  1944; 
only  in  1950  did  It  recover  to  a  level  (3.6  per- 
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oent)  notably  above  that  at  th«  I930'a.  Just 
at  that  polnti  the  Korean  War  Intervened, 
and  education  once  more  suffered,  not  again 
surpaMlng  th#  3.6  percent  level  before  1968. 
Since  then,  fcowever.  It  has  grown  fairly 
8te€idlly  wlthofut  being  adversely  affected  by 
the  relatively  modeet  rtsee  In  defense  spend- 
ing. Actually,  educational  needs  may  have 
benefitted  somewhat  from  the  overall  de- 
cline In  the  mttUtary  proportion  of  the  econ- 
omy that  tooH  place  between  the  late  1960's 
and  mld-196Qr«.  The  sensitivity  of  educa- 
tional expenditures  to  military  needs  Is 
nevertheless  inuch  more  marked  on  the  lat- 
ter's  upswing^  than  on  lt«  declines.  Educa- 
tion usually  puffers  very  Immediately  when 
the  military  | needs  to  expand  sharply;  It 
reoovere  ita  sltare  only  slowly  after  defense 
spending  haa  peaked.  Surprisingly,  federal 
educational  expenditures  are  less  related 
(lees  vartanc«  explained)  than  la  spending 
by  state  and  ipcal  units  of  government;  also, 
local  schools  p.t  the  primary  and  secondary 
levels  are  more  sensitive  than  are  public 
Institutions  o|  higher  education,  whose  share 
has  grown  In  every  year  since  1953. 

Public  expeCdltures  for  health,  and  hospi- 
tals are  only  a  little  less  sensitive  to  the 
pressures  of  defense  than  are  dollars  for  edu- 
cation. Here  stain  the  Image  of  a  long-term 
growth  deceptjlvely  hides  an  equally  slg^fl- 
cant-pattem  (Jf  swings.  Health  and  hospitals 
aocotmted  forja  total  of  .77  percent  of  G.N.P. 
In  1938;  as  with  education  this  was  sharply 
cut  by  World  I  War  II  and  was  not  substan- 
tially surpassed  (at  1  percent)  until  1950. 
Once  more  thpy  lost  out  to  the  exigencies  of 
defense  In  thei  early  1960'3  and  bounced  back 
slowly,  at  thejsame  rate  as  did  education,  to 
recover  the  19S0  level  In  1958.  Since  then  they 
have  continued  growing  slowly,  with  a  peak 
of  1.23  In  196^.  Thus,  the  pattern  of  health 
and  hospitals  is  almost  identical  to  that  for 
education — sctne  long-term  growth,  but  great 
cutbacks  in  periods  of  heavy  military  need 
and  only  slowt  recovery  thereafter.  In  detail 
by  political  uait  the  plcttire  Is  also  much  the 
same — deeplta  reasonable  a  priori  expecta- 
tion, federal  spending  for  this  Item  Is  less 
closely  tied  t©  the  defense  budget  than  Is 
that  by  stat*  and  local  governments.  It 
should  also  b4  noted  that  the  impact  of  de- 
fense on  health  and  hospitals  is  slightly  less 
severe  than  oq  education. 

It  seems  fajr  to  conclude  from  these  data 
that  America'^  most  expensive  wars  have  se- 
verely hampered  the  nation  In  Its  attempt 
to  build  a  healthier  and  better-educated  cit- 
izenry. ( One  I  analyst  estimates  that  what 
was  done  to  strengthen  education  accounted 
for  nearly  half  of  the  United  States  per  capita 
income  growtti  between  1929  and  1957.)  A 
long-term  effi)rt  has  been  made,  and  with 
notable  results,  but  typically  It  has  been 
bEMlly  cut  b^k  whenever  military  needs 
pressed  unusi^ally  hard. 

It  Is  too  so^n  to  know  how  damaging  the 
Vietnam  war  lirtll  be,  but  In  view  of  past  pat- 
terns one  would  anticipate  significant  costs. 
The  Inability  to  make  "Investments"  would 
leave  Americans  poorer,  more  Ignorant,  and 
less  healthy  tlian  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
We  have  alrealdy  seen  the  effect  of  the  war  on 
fixed  capital  formation.  Ckjnsumptlon  ab- 
sorbed a  larger  absolute  decline  In  its  share 
of  O.N.P.  betiween  1966  and  1968  than  did 
fiscal  Investraent — from  63.3  to  62.1  percent 
m  the  first  ln<tance.  from  14.3  to  13.8  percent 
In  the  second;  but  given  the  much  smaller 
base  of  Investment,  the  proportionate  dam- 
age Is  about  twice  as  great  to  Investment  as 
to  consumption.  In  most  of  the  major  cate- 
gories of  public  social  "Investment,"  never- 
theless, the  record  Is  creditable.  Despite  a  rise 
from  7.6  to  9;1  percent  In  the  defense  share 
between  1966  and  1967.  the  total  public  edu- 
cation and  health  and  hospitals  expenditure 
shares  went  |ip  4.5  to  5.3  percent  and  from 
1.17  to  1.23  beroent  respectively.  And  even 
federal  spending  for  education  and  health. 


though  not  hoepltalB,  rose.  There  are  of 
course  other  costs  involved  in  the  Inability 
to  initiate  needed  programs — massive  aid  to 
the  cities  is  the  obvious  example.  But  on 
maintaining  or  expanding  established  pat- 
terns of  expenditure  the  score  is  not  bad  at 
all. 

The  pattern  of  federal  expenditures  for 
research  and  development  Indicates  some  re- 
cent but  partially  hidden  costs  to  education 
and  medicine.  Prom  1965  through  1966  R&D 
expenditures  rose  spectacularly  ajid  steadily 
from  •3.3  billion  to  »14.9  bllUon.  Obviously 
such  a  skyrocketing  growth  could  not  con- 
tinue Indefinitely;  not  even  most  of  the  bene- 
ficiary scientists  expected  it  to  do  so.  and  in 
fact  the  rate  of  increase  of  expendltxires  fell 
sharply  as  early  as  1966 — the  first  year  since 
1961  when  the  defense  share  of  O.N.P.  showed 
any  notable  Increase. 

Finally,  we  must  note  a  very  Important 
sense  In  which  many  of  these  cost  estimates 
are  substantially  underestimated.  My  entire 
analysis  has  necessarily  been  done  with  ex- 
I>endtture  data  in  current  prices;  that  Is,  not 
adjusted  for  Infiatlon.  Since  we  have  been 
dividing  each  expenditure  category  by  G.N.P. 
In  current  dollars  that  would  not  matter 
providing  that  price  increases  were  uniform 
throughout  the  economy.  But  If  prices  in- 
creSlsed  faster  In  say,  education  or  health, 
than  did  prices  across  the  board,  the  reoZ 
level  of  expenditure  would  be  exaggerated. 
And  as  anyone  who  has  recently  paid  a  hos- 
pital bill  or  college  tuition  bill  knows,  some 
prices  have  Increased  faster  than  others.  Prom 
1950  through  1967  the  cost  of  medical  care, 
as  registered  in  the  consumer  price  index, 
rose  by  86.2  percent.  Thus  even  though  the 
health  and  hospital  share  of  public  expendi- 
ture rose  In  current  prices,  the  real  share  of 
national  production  bought  by  that  spend- 
ing fell  slightly,  from  one  percent  to  about 
.99  i>ercent.  Presumably  the  difference  has 
been  made  up  In  the  private  sector,  and 
benefits  have  been  heavily  dependent  upon 
ability  to  pay.  Comparable  data  on  educa- 
tional expenses  are  less  easy  to  obtain,  but 
we  do  know  that  the  average  tuition  In  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities  rose  39  per- 
cent, and  In  public  institutions  32  percent, 
over  the  years  1967-1967.  This  too  Is  faster 
than  the  cost  of  living  increase  over  those 
years  (not  more  than  20  percent),  but  not 
enough  to  wipe  out  a  gain  for  goveriunent 
education  expenditures  In  their  share  of  real 
G.N.P. 

In  evaluating  the  desirability  of  an  ex- 
panded defense  effort,  policy-makers  must 
bear  In  mind  the  opportunity  costs  of  de- 
fense, the  kinds  and  amounts  of  expenditures 
that  will  be  foregone.  The  relationships  we 
have  discovered  In  past  American  experience 
suggest  what  the  costs  of  future  military 
efforts  may  be,  although  these  relationships 
are  not  of  course  immutable.  Should  it  be 
concluded  that  certain  new  defense  needs 
must  be  met.  It  Is  possible  by  careful  choice 
and  control  to  distribute  the  burders  some- 
what differently.  If  costs  cannot  be  avoided, 
perhaps  they  can  be  borne  In  such  a  way  as 
to  better  protect  the  nation's  future. 


Rkport  on  the  Nomination  of 
Clement  P.  Hatnsworth 


THE  HAYNSWORTH  NOMINATION 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  filed  witli  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  my  individual  views  to  be 
included  in  the  committee's  report  on  the 
nomination  of  Clement  F.  Haynsworth 
to  be  an  associate  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  these  views  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  indi- 
vidual views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


(Individual  views  of  VS.  Senator  Robert  P. 
Griffin) 

Shortly  after  Clement  P.  Haynsworth  was 
nominated  to  the  Supreme  Court,  I  indi- 
cated— with  some  reluctance — a  preliminary 
assessment  that  the  pending  nomination 
should  be  confirmed. 

However,  the  hearings  held  subsequently 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  have 
brought  to  light  a  number  of  matters.  On  the 
basis  of  the  hearings,  I  have  concluded  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  has  not  demonstrated  an 
appropriate  sensitivity  to  the  high  ethical 
standards  expected  of  those  who  are  to  sit  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  that  regard  I  believe 
he  has  Indicated  an  unfortunate  lack  of 
judgment. 

In  his  Pederalist  Papers  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton wrote  that  the  judiciary  "...  may  be 
truly  said  to  have  neither  force  nor  win.  but 
merely  judgment . . ." 

If  Hamilton's  point  was  meaningful  when 
our  Constitution  was  in  the  making,  it  hag 
critical  Importance  today.  In  these  troubled 
times,  public  confidence  In  the  judiciary  Is 
more  essential  than  ever. 

I.    GENESIS    OF    DOUBT 

On  June  2,  1969,  before  he  was  nominated 
to  be  an  Associate  Justice,  the  nominee  tes- 
tified before  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery  as  follows : 

"Of  course,  when  I  went  on  the  beTich  I 
resigned  from  all  such  business  associations 
I  had,  directorships  and  things  of  that  sort. 
The  only  one  I  retained  Is  the  trusteeship 
of  this  small  foundation  which  I  mentioned 
In  my  main  statement  .  .  ."  (Hearings,  p.  66.) 

Later,  on  September  17.  1969,  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Judiciary  Committee  as  a 
nominee  for  the  Supreme  Court,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  admit  that  his  earlier  testi- 
mony was  In  error — 

".  .  .  to  the  extent  that  I  said  that  I  re- 
signed from  them  all  when  I  first  went  on 
the  bench  ...  At  the  time  I  appeared,  I  had 
no  directorships  whatever."  (Hearings,  p.  94.) 

The  nominee  was  first  appointed  to  the 
federal  bench  In  1957,  some  twelve  years  be- 
fore his  subcommittee  appearance.  At  that 
time  he  was  a  director  and  vice  president  ot 
Vend-A-Matlc.  While  a  member  of  the  court, 
he  continued  to  be  a  director  of  that  cor- 
poration for  six  years  until  October  1963. 

The  hearing  record  raises  serious  doubt  as 
to  when  the  nominee  ceased  to  be  vice  pres- 
ident of  Vend-A-Matlc. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  nominee  stated : 

"My  recollection  is  that  I  resigned  las 
vice-president)  when  I  went  on  the  Court 
in  1957." 

Then  the  nominee  went  on  to  acknowl- 
edge: 

"But  the  minutes  for  the  next  year  and 
the  years  after  that  show  my  being  reelected 
as  vice  president  each  year  until  1964."  i  Hear- 
ings, p.  91.) 

At  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Vend-A- 
Matic  board  of  directors  during  the  period 
1957  through  October  1963,  the  principal 
business,  as  reflected  in  the  minutes,  was  tbe 
election  of  the  corporation's  officers. 

At  each  of  the  meetings  (January  14,  1958; 
January  13,  1959;  January  10,  1960;  January 
11,  1961;  January  9,  1962;  and  January  8, 
1963),  the  nominee  was  duly  elected  vice 
president  of  the  corporation.  The  minutes 
Indicate  that  the  nominee  attended  each  of 
those  annual  meetings. 

The  nominee  also  acknowledged  notice  by 
his  signature  of  each  of  these  meetings  on 
the  date  thereof.  In  each  case,  the  minutes 
recite  that  the  nominee  was  elected  vice 
president  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  all  direc- 
tors present. 

Minutes  of  the  board  meetings  held  in 
1962  and  1963  are  particularly  significant 
because    the    nominee's    wife,    Dorothy    M. 
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Haynsworth,  was  then  the  Secretary  of  the 
corporation.  She  was  paid  $1,500  for  her  serv- 
ices as  Secretary  £ind.  In  that  capacity,  she 
prepared  and  attested  to  the  correctness  of 
the  minutes.  (Hearings,  p.  92) 

Despite  all  the  contrary  Indications  re- 
flected in  the  corporate  records,  the  nom- 
inee maintained  In  his  testimony  before  the 
Committee  that  he  "orally"  resigned  as  vice 
president  when  he  first  went  on  the  bench  in 
1957.  (Hearings,  p.  91) 

Concerning  his  role  In  the  affairs  of  Vend- 
A-Matlc,  the  nominee  testified: 

•I  did  not  have  any  active  duty  in  that 
office"  (as  vice  president).  (Hearings,  p.  91.) 

When  question  was  raised  In  1963  about 
the  propriety  of  the  nominee's  participation 
In  the  Deertng-Mllllken  cases.  Judge  Sobel- 
off,  then  Chief  Judge  of  the  Fourth  Circuit, 
wrote  a  letter  absolving  him  of  criticism. 
The  letter  Includes  the  following  paragraph : 

"We  are  assured  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
has  had  no  active  participation  In  the  affairs 
of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc,  has  never  sought 
business  for  It  or  discussed  procurement  of 
locations  for  It  with  the  officials  or  employees 
of  any  other  company."    (Hearings,   p.    15.) 

A  perusal  of  the  corporate  records  does  not 
leave  one  with  assurance  that  the  nominee 
"had  no  active  |>artlclp>atlon"  In  the  affairs 
of  Vend-A-Matic. 

The  minutes  of  one  board  meeting  indi- 
cate quite  clearly  what  was  expected  of  direc- 
tors and  officers  In  1957: 

After  the  day  to  day  business  was  dis- 
posed of  the  question  was  brought  up  that 
all  the  directors  were  incurring  expenses  that 
were  not  being  reimbursed.  As  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  main  sales  and  promotion  work 
of  the  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  had  been  done 
by  Its  directors  who  are  also  the  officers  of 
the  corporation,  and  that  any  new  locations 
were  the  result  of  many  conversations,  trips 
and  various  forms  of  entertainment,  etc.,  of 
potential  customers  by  one  or  more  of  the 
directors  and/ or  officers  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.  A  review  was  had  of  the  vari- 
ous locations  that  had  been  acquired  during 
the  past  several  years  and  new  locations  that 
were  being  considered  and,  practically,  with- 
out exception,  these  were  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors." (Vend-A-Matlc  Corp.  Minutes.  June  3, 
1957.) 

.\fter  the  nominee  went  on  the  bench  In 
1957.  he  continued  to  serve  Vend-A-Matlc  as 
a  director  and  (according  to  Its  records)  as 
vice  president.  The  minutes  of  subsequent 
board  meetings  do  not  Indicate  that  the 
nominee  was  ever  excused  or  relieved  of  any 
corporate  responsibilities  because  of  his  posi- 
tion as  a  judge. 

Instead  of  bearing  out  assurances  that 
there  was  "no  active  participation"  In  the 
affairs  of  Vend-A-MaUc,  the  hearings  raise 
serious  doubts  on  that  point. 

Not  only  did  the  nominee  continue  to  at- 
tend Vend-A-Matic  board  meetings,  but  he 
also  continued  to  receive  the  fees  regularly 
paid  to  directors  as  compensation  for  their 
services  on  the  board. 

At  one  point  during  the  hearings,  informa- 
tion was  sovight  concerning  the  amount  of 
director's  fees  received. 

"Senator  Ttdings.  Well,  you  can  supply 
that  report  for  the  record. 

"Judge  Haynsworth.  All  right,  sir."  (Hear- 
ings, p.  61.) 

Although  copies  of  the  nominee's  income 
tax  returns  were  furnished  to  the  Commit- 
tee, the  promised  report  concerning  direc- 
tor's fees  does  not  appear  in  the  hearings 
record. 

As  to  the  highest  amount  of  fees  received 
In  any  one  year,  the  nominee  testified: 

"In  1963  the  fees  were  more  than  earlier 
years.  This  was  the  last — ^well,  no,  I  re- 
signed— that  year  I  reported  $2,600  In  direc- 
tor's fees."  (Hearings,  p.  61) 

A  newspaper  report — which  has  not  been 
denied — stated  that  director's  fees  paid  the 


nominee  from  1957  (when  he  went  on  the 
bench)  th»ough  1963  totalled  $12,270.  includ- 
ing director's  fees  of  $3,100  in  1980,  (Miami 
Herald,  October  23,  1969) 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Committee, 
the  nominee  conceded  that  he  had  partici- 
pated in  the  affairs  of  Vend-A-Matlc. 

Judge  Haynsworth.  My  particular  interest, 
as  I  attempted  to  Indicate,  sir,  was  In  Its 
flnancing  and  Its  bank  loans.  And  the  only 
service  that  I  rendered  aside  from  general 
consideration  at  some  of  these  weekly  meet- 
ings was  arranging  for  and  keeping  a  watch- 
ful eye  upon  Its  finances,"  (Hearings,  p.  60.) 

Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  was  characterized 
as  a  closely-held  Informally  managed  cor- 
poration. "We  met  at  lunch.  We  were  In- 
formal."   (Judge   Haynsworth,    Hearings,    p. 

91.) 

As  the  record  indicates,  Vend-A-Matlc  re- 
lied upon  substantial  debt  flnancing: 

"The  Chairman.  Now.  your  stock  In  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Matlc,  that  was  organized  as 
just  a  pajjer  corporation  with  nothing  and 
you  put  up  around  $3,000  altogether.  Is  that 
correct? 

"Judge  Haynsworth.  I  did  and  the  re- 
maining four,  of  course,  too.  But  we  started 
out  with  very  little  money. 

"The  Chairman.  Now,  you  said  you  ar- 
ranged bank  flnancing.  But  how  much  of  the 
obligations  which  were  personally  endorsed 
by  you  and  the  other  stockholders  amount  to 
at  different  times?  I  know  that  It  varied. 

"Judge  Haynsworth.  Senator,  when  two 
of  them  got  concerned  about  their  expo- 
sure to  flnanclal  loss,  as  I  recall  endorsed 
bank  loans  had  gotten  In  excess  of  some- 
thing like  $50,000.  They  were  Increased  after 
that.  They  kept  on  growing,  and  In  1963, 
the  total  bank  loans  amounted  to  several 
hundreds  of  thovisands,  but  not  all  of  those 
were  endorsed  by  that  time. 

"The  Chairman.  You  say  bank  loans  of 
several  hundred  thousand? 

"Judge  Haynsworth.  Yes,  but  by  1963, 
they  were  not  all  endorsed.  We  were  getting 
so  that  it  could  stand  on  Its  own  credit  and 
had  some  credit  on  Its  own."  (Hearings,  p. 
43.) 

Accordingly,  It  appears  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's  role  In  Vend-A-Matlc,  however  lim- 
ited, vras  active.  Important  and  p>erhaps  vital 
to  the  spectacular  success  of  the  company — 
a  company  In  which  his  Invesrtment  of  ap- 
proximately $2,500  m  1950  brought  him 
roughly  $450,000  In  1964. 
n.  participation  in  Brunswick  and  other 
cases 

A  Federal  statute  provides: 

"Any  justice  or  judge  of  the  United  States 
shall  disqualify  himself  In  any  case  In  which 
he  has  a  substantial  interest."  (28  tJ.S.C., 
Sec.  455.) 

On  December  16.  1967,  the  nominee  author- 
ized his  stockbroker  to  purchase  on  his  be- 
half 1,000  shares  of  stock  in  the  Brunswick 
Corp.  The  order  was  executed  on  December 
26, 1967.  (Hearings,  p.  263.  264.) 

Concerning  his  holdings  in  Brunswick,  the 
nominee  testlfled: 

"Senator  Mathias.  You  consider  that  your 
interest  (in  Brunswick)  was  substantial 
then? 

"Judge  Haynsworth.  Yes,  I  do.  without 
question,  though  It  was  not  In  the  outcome 
m  terms  of  that,  but  much  more  substantial 
than  I  think  a  judge  should  run  the  risk  of 
being  criticized."  (Hearings,  p.  305.) 

At  the  time  the  nominee  purchased  his 
1,000  shares  of  Brunswick  stock,  a  case  was 
pending  before  the  nominee's  court.  Bruns- 
uHck  Corp  V.  Long,  et  al.,  reported  at  392  P. 
2d  348. 

The  case  was  argued  on  November  10, 
1967 — about  flve  weeks  before  the  nominee 
ordered  his  stock — but  the  written  decision 
of  the  court  was  not  issued  until  February  2, 
1988 — about  flve  weeks  after  he  acquired  the 
stock. 


As  one  member  of  a  3-Judge  panel,  the 
nominee  made  some  minor  changes  and  then 
concurred  in  an  opinion  written  by  Judge 
Winter.  The  opinion  dated  February  2,  1968, 
decided  the  case  In  favor  of  Brunswick.  Dur- 
ing the  hearings  Judge  Winter  testlfled  as 
follows : 

"I  think  It  may  be  fairly  stated  that  a  case 
Is  never  decided  finally  or  never  put  to  rest 
vmtll  an  opinion  has  been  flled.  all  post  opin- 
ion motions  have  been  denied,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  denied  certiorari."  (Hear- 
ings, p.  243.) 

On  March  12.  1968,  about  three  months 
after  the  nominee's  stock  purchase,  the  los- 
ing party  in  the  Brunswick  case  flled  a  mo- 
tion to  extend  the  time  for  requesting  a  re- 
hearing. The  motion  recited  that  a  copy  of 
the  court's  opinion  had  not  reached  the  pe- 
titioner until  February  27,  1968.  On  March 
26,  1968,  an  order  denying  the  motion,  signed 
by  Judge  Haynsworth  and  Judge  Winter, 
was  entered  by  the  court.  (Hearings,  p.  244.) 

Later,  on  April  3,  1968,  another  motion  to 
reconsider  that  order  was  flled.  This  motion 
apparently  was  misplaced  for  a  time,  and  was 
flnally  denied  on  August  26,  1968.  (Hearings, 
p.  244.  245) 

Judge  Winter  testlfled  that: 

"Judge  Haynsworth  did  prepare  the  order 
denying  the  second  set  of  post-argument 
petitions."  (Hearings,  p.  257.) 

Since  the  nominee,  by  his  own  admission, 
considered  his  Interest  in  Brunswick  to  be 
substantial,  his  failure  after  acquiring  the 
stock  to  disqualify  himself  from  further  par- 
ticipation In  the  proceedings  was  an  obvious 
violation  of  the  Federal  disquallflcation 
statute.  Even  more  disturbing  In  some  re- 
spects Is  the  fact  that,  after  acquiring  his 
Brunswick  stock,  the  nominee  made  no  dis- 
closure to  his  colleagues  on  the  court  or  to 
the  parties  to  the  case  so  as  to  afford  them 
an  opporttinlty  to  object  to  his  continued 
participation  In  the  proceedings. 

As  Judge  Winter  testlfled : 

"Senator  Tydings.  Did  Judge  Haynsworth 
ever  discuss  with  you  or  any  member  of  the 
panel  during  this  f>erlod  that  he  weis  about 
to  meike  a  purchase  of  Brunswick  stock? 

"Judge  Winter.  No;  I  had  no  knowledge  of 
It  until  the  matter  was  brought  out  before 
In  these  hearings."  (Hearings,  p.  252.) 

Not  only  was  there  a  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral statute,  but  the  nominee's  continued 
participation  in  the  Brunswick  case  violated 
the  American  Bar  Association's  Canons  of 
Judicial  Ethics.  Canon  29  provides  in  part: 

"A  judge  should  abstain  from  performing 
or  taking  part  in  any  judicial  act  in  which 
his  personal  Interests  are  Involved." 

The  ABA'S  Committee  on  Professional 
Ethics  has  interpreted  the  Canon  to  mean 
that: 

"A  judge  should  not  perform  a  judicial  act, 
Involving  the  exercise  of  judicial  discretion. 
In  a  cause  In  which  one  of  the  parties  Is  a 
corporation  In  which  the  judge  Is  a  stock- 
holder." (Opinion  No.  170.) 

John  P.  Prank,  a  distinguished  lawyer  who 
Is  an  acknowledged  exp>ert  on  judicial  ethics, 
testlfled  before  the  Committee  that: 

"The  heavy  weight  of  opinion  in  America 
Is  that  if  the  judge  has  any  interest  In  a  cor- 
poration which  Is  a  party  he  may  not  sit." 
(Hearings,  p.  113.) 

In  fact.  Canon  26  even  requires  a  judge  to 
"abstain  from  making  personal  Investments 
in  enterprises  which  are  apt  to  be  Involved  In 
litigation  In  the  court." 

Despite  this  heavy  weight  of  authority  and 
the  Federal  disquallflcation  statute,  the 
nominee  did  sit  In  the  Brunswick  case — and 
m  at  least  the  following  five  other  cases  In 
which  he  had  a  stock  Interest : 

1.  Farrow  v.  Grace  Lines,  Inc.,  381  F.  2d  380 
(1967) 

The  nominee  participated  in  this  decision 
Involving  an  Injured  seaman's  claim  despite 
his  ownership  of  300  shares  of  stock  In  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.,  the  parent  company  of  Grace 
Lines,  Inc. 
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a.  Maryland  Casualty  Co.  v.  Baldwin,  367  P. 
ad  338  (1966)        ^  ^       „^„ 

3.  DonoKiie  v.  .Aforyland  CiwuoUj/  Co.,  363 
P.  2d  442  (1966) 

The  nominee  participated  In  both  of  these 
cases  despite  hlS  ownership  of  67  shares  of 
common  stock  »nd  200  shares  of  preferred 
stock  in  Amerlc«»ii  General  Insurance  Co.,  the 
parent  Arm  of  ijaryland  Casualty  Co. 

4.  Nationwide  Uutual  Ina.  Co.  v.  Akers.  340 
F.  2d  150  (1965)1  ^      „co 

5.  Toole  V.  Nat^nwide  Mutual  Ina.  Co.,  353 
P.  2d  508  (1966)  , 

The  nominee  participated  In  both  of  these 
cases  despite  hl^  ownership  of  500  shares  of 
Nationwide  Corp;,  an  affiliate  company  of  Na- 
tionwide Mutual! Insurance  Corp. 

In  light  of  $run^wick  and  these  other 
cases.  It  Is  dlfflcjult  to  understand  how  the 
nominee  could  nave  assured  the  Committee 
Chairman  by  letter  dated  September  6,  1969. 
as  follows: 

"I  have  dlsqutillfled  myself  in  all  cases  .  .  . 
in  which  I  hadli  stock  interest  In  a  party." 
(Hearings,  p.  28.| 

m.   PARTICIPATIOr*  IN  CASES  INVOLVINO  CLIENTS 
or     HIS  I  FORMER     LAW    FIRM 

The  ABA'S  (Jommlttee  on  Professional 
Ethics  has  Interpreted  Canon  13  as  follows: 
"A  Judge  Is  not  prohibited  from  sitting  In 
a  case  because  lis  former  Arm  Is  counsel  in 
such  ctee.  Howe^r.  to  avoid  any  inference  of 
Impropflety.  the  Judge  should  decline  to  sit 
where  a  regiilar  client  of  the  firm  at  the 
time  he  was  a  nuemher  is  a  party  to  the  case. 
(Opinion  No.  59^) 

During  the  hirings.  there  was  testimony 
that  the  nominee  sat  in  at  least  twelve  cases 
1    of    his    former    law    Arm. 
-397,  400) .  Two  of  the  cases 
ae  Judson  Mills  Division  of 
Research       Corporation. 
Cotwool  Mfg.  Corp.,  Jud- 
,  Deering-Milliken  Research 
2d  895  ( 1962)  and  Leesona 
Mfg.   Corp.,  Judson   Mills 
-Milliken  Research  Corp.,  et 
i 1953 )  1 
iearlngs.    the   nominee    was 


Involving    client 
(Hearings,  p.  39< 
listed  involved 
Deering-MllUkei 
[Leesona  Corp. 
son  Mills  Divisio\ 
Corp  ,  et  al,  308 
Corp.   V.   Cotwoc 
Division,  Deerin{ 
or.  315  F.  2d  538 

During    the 
asked:  I 

•You  didn't  |eel  your  past  relationships 
with  Judson  (K^lls)  and  with  Milliken  was 
significant  enoi^  that  when  the  Leesona 
Corp.  case  came  Jup  in  1962  and  1963,  Involv- 
ing Judson  (Mills)  and  Milliken,  you  should 
disqualify  yovirsilf  from  the  case? 

"Judge  Hayn^orth.  The  relation  was  as 
casual  as  it  could  be.  And  as  I  said,  I  never 
was  the  lawyef  for  Milliken."  (Hearings, 
p.  97.)  I 

Nevertheless,  the  nominee  conceded  that 
"clear  back  to  [the  beginning  of  the  law 
firm.  Judson  Mlfs  was  a  Haynsworth  client." 
(Hearings,  p.  97.) 

The  Martindile  Hubbell  Law  Directory 
lists  Judson  Miis  as  a  client  of  the  nomi- 
nee's former  la^  firm  In  each  of  the  years 
from  1931  thro-Ugh  1969.  In  fact,  the  nomi- 
nee's former  law  firm  is  listed  as  General 
Counsel  for  Judson  Mills  In  the  years  1931 
through  1957.     ' 

Inasmuch  as  tils  former  law  firm  has  rep- 
resented Judson  Mills  continually  since 
1931.  it  Is  dlfflqult  to  understand  how  the 
nominee  could  have  testified  that  "there  was 
no  reason  in  past  relations  I  had  with  Judson 
Mills  for  me  noli  to  sit  on  that  case."  (Hear- 
ings, p.  98.)  I 

As  the  record! now  stands.  It  appears  that 
the  nominee  paiitlcapated  In  numerous  cases 
of  his  former  law  firm.  It 
that   of  the  twelve   cases 
ird.  the  nominee  decided  ten 
clients   of   his   former   law 
400.) 


involving  client 
should   be   not 
listed  In  the  rec 
in   favor   of  th« 
Arm.  (Hearings. 


pected  of  those  who  are  to  sit  on  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  nominee  is  en- 
titled to  a  presvunptlon  of  innocence;  and 
that  unless  he  is  proven  guilty,  he  should  be 
confirmed.  Such  an  argument  misconstrues 
the  Constitutional  role  and  responsibility  of 
the  Senate.  For  the  question  before  the 
Senate  is  not  the  nominee's  guilt  or  inno- 
cence, it  is  whether  he  should  be  promoted 
to  a  place  on  the  Nation's  highest  cotirt. 

The  central  issue  was  put  in  focus  by  a 
letter  which  came  to  me  recently  from  a 
professor  of  law  who  teaches  legal  ethics  to 
future  lawyers  and  future  Judges.  He  wrote: 

"In  the  U.S.  district  court  a  Jury  awards 
an  injured  seaman  $50  on  a  claim  against 
Grace  Lines — a  claim  which  he  thought  was 
worth  $30,000.  Saddened,  he  takes  his  case 
to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  the  bitterness  in  the  heart 
of  this  injured  seaman  when  he  learns  that 
one  of  the  Judges  to  whom  he  appealed  in 
vain,  was  even  a  small  owner  of  the  company 
that  owns  Grace  Lines. 

"By  the  standards  of  the  market  place  per- 
haps Judge  Haynsworth's  stock  holding  was 
trlfiing.  But  It  looms  large  In  the  mind  of 
the  unhappy  litigant  searching  to  discover 
Jvist  what  it  was  that  tipped  the  scales  of 
Justice  against  him. 

"To  avoid  such  avoidable  strains  on  the 
legal  system,  it  has  long  been  a  maxim  of  the 
law  that  courts  shall  not  only  do  Justice — 
but  they  shall  seem  to  do  Justice. 

"This  ancient  wisdom  finds  expression  In 
the  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  providing  that 
a  Judge's  conduct  should  not  only  be  "free 
from  Impropriety'  but  from  the  'appearance 
of  impropriety.'  The  Importance  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  things  Is  stressed  over  and  over 
again  (Canons  13,  24,  26,  33)  culminating  in 
the  injunction  that  'in  every  particular  his 
conduct  should  be  above  reproach'"  (Prof. 
David  Melllnkoff.  UCLA,  October  20,  1969.) 

Although  the  canons  apply  to  all  Judges 
at  every  level,  they  should  apply  most  strin- 
gently to  those  who  are  to  grace  the  Nation's 
highest  court. 

Ironically  perhaps,  the  nominee  himself 
suggested  the  test  which  Is  appropriate  in 
this  case: 

"While  I  am  concerned  about  myself  and 
my  reputation,  I  much  more  am  concerned 
about  my  country  and  the  Supreme  Court  as 
an  Institution,  and  If  there  is  substantial 
doubt  about  the  propriety  of  what  I  did  and 
my  fitness  to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court,  then 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  resolve  the  doubt 
against  me."  (Hearings,  p.  105.) 

Particularly  at  this  point  In  history.  It  is 
essential  that  substantial  doubt  In  a  situa- 
tion like  this  be  resolved  against  the  nom- 
inee— and  in  the  interest  of  preserving  public 
confidence  in  our  system  of  Justice. 


3LVrNG    THE    DOUBT 


Clearly,  the  r^ord  raises  substantial  and 
legitimate  doubfc  concerning  the  nominee's 
sensitivity  to  th^  high  ethical  standards  ex- 


ABUSE  OF  JUDICIAL  DISCRETION 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  GI  Forum,  a  Mexican-Ameri- 
can veterans'  family  organization  with 
chapters  in  23  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  recently  brought  to  my  at- 
tention certain  remarks  made  by  Judge 
Gerald  S.  Chargin  in  the  Superior  Court 
of  California  on  September  2,  1969,  at 
the  sentencing  of  a  17-year-old  juvenile 
defendant.  I  quote  in  part  Judge  Char- 
gin's  remarks: 

Mexican  people,  after  thirteen  years  of 
age,  think  it  is  perfectly  all  right  to  go 
out  and  act  like  an  animal  .  .  .  We  ought  to 
send  you  out  of  the  country — send  you  back 
to  Mexico.  Tou  belong  in  prison  for  the 
rest  of  your  life  for  doing  things  of  this 
kind.  You  ought  to  commit  suicide.  That's 
what  I  think  of  people  of  this  kind.  You 
are    lower    than    animals    and    haven't    the 


right  to  live  In  organized  society — Just  mis- 
erable, lousy,  rotten  people. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Maybe  Hitler  was  right.  The  animals  la 
our  society  probably  ought  to  be  destroyed 
because  they  have  no  right  to  live  among 
human  beings. 

I  am  astounded  that  a  member  of  the 
judiciary  should  make  such  statements 
as  those  Judge  Chargin  has  been  re- 
corded as  having  made.  His  remarks  evi- 
dence a  patent  prejudice  which  is  repre- 
hensible in  any  context  in  our  free  soci- 
ety. That  Judge  Chargin  speaks  with 
the  authority  of  a  judicial  officer  makes 
his  views  considerably  more  threatening. 
In  one  sweep,  he  has  indicted  an  entire 
ethnic  group — and  has  thereby  illus- 
trated his  inability  to  rule  Impartially  in 
cases  involving  Spanish-speaking  Amer- 
icans. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  intolerable 
prospect  that  Judge  Chargin  should  be 
permitted  to  continue  on  the  bench  in 
California  in  the  absence  of  a  thorough 
investigation  of  his  qualifications  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  judiciary.  I 
call  upon  the  California  Judicial  Quali- 
fications Commission  to  examine  Judge 
Chargin's  credentials  immediately,  and 
to  take  appropriate  action  based  upon 
the  findings  of  such  examination.  I  am 
also  calling  upon  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation to  fully  investigate  Judge  Char- 
gin's  conduct  and  his  fitness  to  continue 
on  the  bench. 

As  an  attorney  for  17  years  before 
entering  Congress,  I  became  acutely 
aware  of  the  critical  role  the  judiciary 
plays  in  our  society.  A  society  foimded 
upon  the  concept  of  equal  justice  for  all 
certainly  cannot  tolerate  in  its  judiciarj' 
attitudes  such  as  that  evidenced  by  Judge 
Chargin's  calloused  remarks. 
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THE  SIU'S  POLITICAL  GENEROSITY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mi'.  President,  on  Mon- 
day last,  I  spoke  at  some  length  on  the 
inordinate  amount  of  power  wielded  in 
political  circles  by  imions  which  are  al- 
lowed, under  our  existing  tax  laws,  to 
engage  in  political  activity  without  los- 
ing their  tax-exempt  status. 

My  mail  has  been  heavy  since  then, 
Mr.  President,  with  correspondence- 
much  of  it  from  union  members  and  even 
former  union  officials — saying  they  back 
the  idea  that  imion  money  should  not  be 
used  for  political  purposes.  I  believe  there 
has  been  some  expression  of  the  same 
sentiment  in  other  congressional  ofBces. 

One  retired  union  member  wrote  to 
me  to  say  that  he  hardly  ever  heard 
from  his  imion  any  more  but  that  they 
had  already  communicated  with  him  and 
told  him  to  write  his  Senator  and  ask 
him  to  vote  against  the  confirmation  of 
Judge  Haynsworth.  He  said  instead  he 
had  written  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland)  and  asked  him  to 
vote  for  Haynsworth. 

It  is  as  I  predicted:  My  amendment  to 
the  tax  bill  (No.  145)  will  be  opposed  by 
union  leaders  but  supported  by  union 
members.  There  is  a  good  reason  why 
this  is  so,  Mr.  President.  Union  mem- 
bers are  subjected  to  subtle  coercion— 
sometimes  it  is  not  so  subtle — in  the  col- 
lection of   "voluntary"   political  action 


contributions.  The  retired  union  mem- 
ber who  wrote  me  of  his  support  for 
Judge  Haynsworth  asked  that  I  not  use 
his  name.  He  said  he  wants  to  live  a 
while  longer. 

Another  letter  which  came  in  said  that 
workers  in  some  of  the  garment  unions 
in  New  York  City  are  forced  to  contribute 
half  a  day's  pay  toward  politicEil  tiction. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples,  Mr. 
President.  I  am  sure  there  are  many  more 
simply  waiting  to  be  uncovered. 

As  examples  of  the  kind  of  coercion 
to  which  I  refer,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  quote  from  an  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Monthly,  by  Jerry  Landauer,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  reporter  who  first 
uncovered  the  questionable  series  of 
events  surrounding  the  Hal  Banks  case. 

Mr.  Landauer  notes  that  Paul  Hall, 
president  of  the  Seafarers  International 
Union — with  which  Hal  Banks  was  af- 
filiated— collected  two  salaries  from  the 
union  simultaneously  in  1967.  He  received 
$11,056  from  the  international  union  and 
$21,326  from  its  largest  local.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  President,  Hall  filed  personal 
expense  vouchers  of  $52,470  in  1  year. 

Hall  stands,  according  to  Mr.  Lan- 
dauer, to  become  the  successor  to  the 
presidency  of  the  largest  labor  coalition 
in  the  United  States,  the  AFL-CIO,  now 
headed  by  Mr.  George  Meany. 

(Juoting  from  Mr.  Landauer 's  article: 

Much  of  the  political  cash  Hall  controls 
comes  indirectly  from  the  taxpayers  via  the 
Pentagon.  The  war  keeps  at  least  100  ships 
busy  carrying  fuel  and  supplies  to  Vietnam. 
Many  of  these  ships,  under  charter  to  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service,  are 
manned  by  SIU  crews.  But  not  all  the  sea- 
men are  American  citizens.  Foreigners  eager 
to  earn  the  ivlgher  wages  paid  aboard  ships 
flying  the  US.  flag  make  up  a  sizable  per- 
centage of  the  crews,  and  aliens  wanting 
work  must  open  their  pay  envelopes  to  the 
union's  persuasive  collectors. 

Payday  aboard  the  S.S.  Western  Planet,  a 
tanker  ferrying  fuel  from  the  Persian  GiUf 
to  Vietnam,  offers  a  glimpse  of  how  SIU 
fund-raising  operates.  American  crew  mem- 
bers Warren  Messenger.  Harry  Kaufman, 
Fred  Anderson.  Luther  Dills,  and  Harry  Dorer 
contributed,  respectively,  $6.  $5,  $4,  $10  and 
$14  to  the  union's  special  political  fund.  But 
14  aliens  gave  $1.400 — all  in  sums  of  pre- 
cisely $100  each — and  a  number  of  Filipino 
nationals  were  induced  to  part  with  even 
more:  $300  from  Eugenio  Betlngue  and  $200 
each  from  Jose  Belang,  A.  B.  Reyes.  Ignace 
Hernandez,  and  Guidlerne  Echevarria. 

The  pattern  is  invariable:  only  the  names 
change.  From  among  foreigners  manning  the 
S.S.  Transglobe,  a  ship  carrying  military 
vehicles.  Hall's  agents  scooped  up  $6,750  In 
one  voyage,  with  such  men  as  Gunvald  Lar- 
sen,  Oddbjorn  Pritzoe,  and  Lars  Alvin  each 
contributing'  $500.  Aboard  the  S.S.  Sea  Pio- 
neer, Tan  Joek  Kwang  ($100),  Low  Chuen 
Choek  ($100),  Llm  Bian  Seng  ($100),  Ale- 
jandro DeWlndt  ($200),  and  Manuel  Ta- 
guacta  ($150)  helped  swell  the  union's  polit- 
ical fund.  From  the  S.S.  Christopher,  Hall 
was  able  to  count  on  large  sums  from  such 
vigorous  trade  unionists  as  Demetre  Svolopwl- 
ous  ($100),  Selei  Tamashiro  ($420),  Royoel 
Hlga  ($490),  Selshin  Ikehara  ($460)  and 
Motoyukl  Nakasone  ($440) . 

Mr.  President,  there  is  more,  but  this 
points  up  that  either  there  is  coercion 
going  on  onboard  these  ships  to  get  such 
huge  amounts  of  money  from  merchant 
seamen,  or  there  is  an  interest  in  Ameri- 
can politics  among  foreign  nationals 
serving  onboard  SlU-manned  ships  that 


borders  on  the  incredible.  Possibly  these 
men  should  be  informed  of  the  $100-a- 
plate  fundraising  dinners. 

They  are  obviously  missing  out  on  a 
great  American  political  tradition.  If  this 
interest  is  genuine  then  American  polit- 
ical fundraisers  have  been  overlooking  a 
vast  imtended  vineyard. 

The  other  thing  that  is  clear  from  this, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  the  SIU— if  tills 
information  is  correct,  and  I  have  great 
respect  for  Mr.  Landauer's  accuracy — is 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  in  faiUng  to  report 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  those  donations 
which  were  more  than  $100.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  the  union  is  not  willing  to  come 
forward  with  this  information  then  steps 
should  be  taken  to  see  why  they  are  un- 
willing to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "The  Shake- 
down Cruise,"  written  by  Jerry  Landauer, 
and  a  column  on  the  same  subject,  writ- 
ten by  Ralph  Detoledano  and  published 
in  the  Arizona  RepubUc,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Shakedown  Cruise 
(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

At  first  glance  the  Seafarers  international 
Union  scarcely  seems  to  t)e  a  promising  plat- 
form from  which  to  campaign  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  AFL-CIO.  The  SIU's  member- 
ship of  45.000  is  relatively  small,  and  Its  net 
assets  of  $462,913  hardly  make  it  a  financial 
giant  of  organized  labor.  Furthermore,  vio- 
lence has  stained  the  union's  reputation.  One 
vice  president  was  recently  convicted  of  what 
amounted  to  terrorism,  and  opposition  from 
within  is  discouraged  by  occasional  beatings 
when  the  presence  of  beefy  musclemen  at 
union  meetings  falls  to  suppress  dissent. 

To  Join  the  SIU  costs  a  minimum  of 
$1.100 — $300  in  initiation  fees,  plus  at  least 
$800  to  cover  special  assessments.  A  new  man 
must  retroactively  pay  all  assessments  levied 
on  the  membership  since  1940.  But  It  cannot 
be  said  that  SIU  president  Paul  Hall  Is 
singlemindedly  devoted  to  the  needs  of  the 
unlicensed  seaanen  who  pay  these  country- 
club-slzed  fees.  He  finds  time  to  run  hard  for 
the  top  Job  In  organized  labor;  to  trade 
heavily  on  the  stock  exchanges;  to  file  p>er- 
sonal  expense  vouchers  for  $52,470  in  one 
year:  and  to  collect,  in  the  same  year  (1967) . 
two  salaries  simultaneously — $11,056  from 
the  international  union  and  $21,326  from  its 
largest  constituent  local. 

These  and  other  eyebrow-raising  practices 
of  a  poor  union  in  a  sick  industry  would 
surely  disqualify  a  man  less  glib,  brainy,  and 
ambitious  than  Paul  Hall  from  entertaining 
aspirations  for  higher  office.  But,  at  55,  he 
remains  a  leading  candidate  to  step  up  when 
AFL-CIO  president  George  Meany,  75,  steps 
down.  Hall's  chances  have  been  Improving 
ever  since  Walter  Reuther  eliminated  him- 
self by  withdrawing  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers from  the  labor  federation  to  forge  an 
alliance  with  the  outcast  Teamsters.  Indeed, 
Hall  may  well  succeed — particularly  if  the 
Vietnam  war  continues. 

Because  his  enhanced  power  within  the 
labor  movement  Is  largely  based  on  the  war. 
Hall  holds  at  least  associate  membership  in 
what  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  has 
rechristened  "the  miUtary-industrlal-labor 
team."  He  benefits  from  the  requirements  of 
Vietnam  shipping,  which  swell  the  SIU 
membership  rolls,  and  from  the  war-Induced 
eagerness  with  which  Congress  doles  out  $200 
to  $300  million  a  year  to  keep  the  merchant 
marine  afloat.  More  Important,  the  war  gives 
HaU  access  to  large  sums  of  money,  enabling 


him  to  become  labor's  leading  poUtlcal  fi- 
nancier. His  influence  reaches  not  only  into 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch,  but  Into 
city  councils  and  state  legislatures  as  well. 

Ironically,  to,  much  of  the  political  cash 
Hall  controls  comes  indirectly  from  the  tax- 
payers via  the  Pentagon.  The  war  keeps  at 
least  100  ships  busy  carrying  fuel  and  sup- 
plies to  Vietnam.  Many  of  these  ships,  under 
charter  to  the  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service,  are  manned  by  SIU  crews.  But  not 
all  the  seamen  are  American  citizens.  For- 
eigners eager  to  earn  the  higher  wages  paid 
aboard  ships  flying  the  U.S.  flag  make  up  a 
sizable  percentage  of  the  crews,  and  aliens 
wanting  work  must  open  their  pay  envelopes 
to  the  union's  persuasive  collectors. 

Payday  aboard  the  S.S.  Western  Planet,  a 
tanker  ferrying  fuel  from  the  Persian  gulf 
to  Vietnam,  offers  a  glimpse  of  how  SIU 
fund-raising  operates.  American  crew  mem- 
bers Warren  Messenger.  Harry  Kaufman. 
Fred  Anderson,  Luther  Dills,  and  Harry  Dorer 
contributed,  respectively,  $6.  $5,  $4.  $10.  and 
$14  to  the  union's  special  political  fund.  But 
14  aliens  "gave"  $1.400 — all  In  sums  of  pre- 
cisely $100  each — and  a  number  of  Filipino 
nationals  were  Induced  to  part  with  even 
more:  $300  from  Eugenio  Betlngue  and  $200 
each  from  Jose  Belang,  A.  B.  Reyes,  Ignace 
Hernandez,  and  Guidlerne  Echevarria. 

The  Filipino  sailors  manning  the  Western 
Planet  signed  aboard  through  the  SIU  hiring 
hall  near  Manila.  Japanese  seamen  hired  in 
Yokohama  must  fork  out  still  larger  sums 
for  the  right  to  work  on  taxpayer-Ananced 
ships  shuttling  to  the  war  zone.  Two  pay- 
days spaced  six  weeks  apart  aboard  the  tank- 
er S.S.  St.  Lawrence,  for  example,  netted 
nearly  $8,000  for  the  SIU's  political  fund, 
including  $500  each  from  such  seagoing  po- 
litical philanthropists  as  Jlntoku  Toma, 
Jinyu  Yarlku.  Tsublo  Kohatsu,  Selgl  Uehara, 
and  Kolchl  Mlyazato.  The  few  American  sea- 
men who  contributed  at  all  ordinarily  tossed 
in  a  token  $2. 

The  pattern  is  invariable:  only  the  names 
change.  From  among  foreigners  manning  the 
S.S.  Transglobe,  a  ship  carrying  military 
vehicles,  Hall's  agents  scooped  up  $6,750  in 
one  voyage,  with  such  men  as  Gunvald  Lar- 
sen,  Oddbjorn  Frltzoe,  and  Lars  Alvln  each 
"contributing"  $500.  Aboard  the  S.S.  Sea  Pio- 
neer. Tan  Joek  Kwang  ($100) .  Low  Chuen 
Chock  ($100),  Llm  Bian  Seng  ($100).  Alejan- 
dro DeWlndt  ($200),  and  Manuel  Taguacta 
($150)  helped  to  swell  the  union's  political 
fund.  From  the  S.S.  St.  Christopher.  Hall  was 
able  to  count  on  large  sums  from  such  vig- 
orous trade  unionists  as  Demetre  Svolopolous 
($100).  Seiel  Tamashiro  ($420),  Ryoei  Hlga 
($490) ,  Selshin  Ikehara  ($460) ,  and  Motoyukl 
Nakasone  ($440). 

All  these  rivulets  build  into  a  mighty 
money  stream  that  no  other  AFL-CIO  union, 
not  even  the  million-member  Steelworkers, 
can  match.  In  1968  Hall's  campaign  kitty 
reached  the  astonishing  sum  of  $1,028,458. 
The  amount  "donated"  by  foreign  sailors 
may  be  Inferred  from  the  meager  contribu- 
tions recorded  for  the  union  brass:  Hall  and 
Al  Kerr,  the  union's  secretary-treasurer,  have 
not  put  In  anything  like  $100  each. 

The  union  clearly  violates  the  law.  It  fails, 
for  one  thing,  to  identify  donors  of  $100  or 
more,  as  required  by  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act;  to  list  them  would  make 
mincemeat  of  the  imion 's  claim  that  all  con- 
tributors to  the  political  fund  are  merely 
"expressing  their  right  to  participate  in  the 
American  political  process." 

Illegality  aside,  the  spectacle  of  foreign 
saUors  giving  up  one-third  of  their  pay  to 
support  candidates  for  political  office  in  an 
alien  land  could  be  regarded  as  Just  an- 
other example  of  ingenious  union  fund- 
raising  if  It  were  not  so  clearly  a  result  of 
the  Vietnam  war — and  If  It  did  not  cost  the 
taxpayers  so  many  millions  of  dollars.  For 
whether  the  hat-passing  occurs  aboard  the 
Transglobe,    the    Sea    Pioneer,    the    Cosmos 
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Trader,  the  Western  Hunter,  or  the  Canton 
Victory,  money  flowing  to  the  $1  million 
fund  follows  wh>t  might  be  called  a  vicious 
circle:  from  the  federal  Trea«ury  to  opera- 
tors of  ships  chartered  by  the  Pentagon: 
from  the  operalors  to  aUen  seamen  m  the 
form  of  premluai  wages  (men  sailing  In  the 
war  zone  reoeiv*  bonus  pay) ;  from  the  sea- 
men to  waiting  union  collectors:  from  them 
to  a  bank  near  imlon  headquarters  In  Brook- 
lyn where  the  n^oney  Is  deposited  In  the  ac- 
ootint  of  the  Seafarers  PoUtlcal  Activity  Eto- 
natlon  Commltttee;  and  from  that  commit- 
tee, beaded  by  Ball,  to  poUtlclans  who  sup- 
port Hall's  obJetUves.  The  greatest  of  these 
obJecUvee — one  shared  by  maritime  man- 
agement, which,  winks  at  Hall's  money-rais- 
ing methods — \ai  the  eartractlon  of  more  mil- 
lions to  subsidise  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  mercUant  ships. 

Logically,  thefce  subsidies  ought  to  be  a 
leading  target  of  the  Congressional  economy 
bloc,  for.  despite  the  expenditure  of  $2.6 
billion  In  the  la«t  decade.  US-flag  shlpe  now 
carry  less  thani  six  per  cent  of  America's 
overseas  trade.  But  while  the  Pentagon 
budget  is  being  scrutinized  as  never  before, 
maritime  subsidies  somehow  escape  even  a 
ciirsory  critical  |gaze.  On  the  contrary.  Con- 
gress often  vot4«  more  than  the  executive 
branch  asks  for. 

-  Hous*  "debat4"  on  the  subsidy  authoriza- 
tions Xoe  fiscal  s(ear  1970  offers  a  piarticularly 
revealing  example  of  the  maritime  lobby's 
muscle.  Though;  the  recommendations  of  the 
House  Merchanii  Marine  Committee  exceeded 
budget  requesta  by  $124.3  million,  not  one 
member  rose  to  challenge  the  spending 
splurge  DiscusBton  of  the  bill  on  the  House 
floor  consumed  Just  six  pages  of  the  Con- 
grexsional  Record;  of  the  13  members  who 
spoke.  10  regularly  receive  campaign  gifts 
from  the  SIU.  ^  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  shl|>plng  subsidies  command  a 
sacrosanct  statils  that  eludes  even  the  emo- 
tion-packed Issie  of  "law  and  order."  Some 
weeks  ago  then  Appropriations  Committee 
pruned  $47  mllilon  from  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration s  crlmt-flghtlng  budget  while  ad- 
Ing  $164  million  to  the  same  bill  for  ship 
construction.      [ 

Paul  Hall  and  his  maritime  allies  win  de- 
fensive battles  ivlth  equal  ease.  In  1967.  the 
Johnson  Administration  strained  mightily  to 
shift  the  subsifly-dlspenslng  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration frdm  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  the  new  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. This  was  widely  regarded  as  a  sensible 
proposal,  since  J  the  new  department  could 
not  be  expected  to  untangle  the  transporta- 
tion mess  If  wkterborne  commerce  lay  be- 
yond Its  Jiulsdjctlon.  But  the  SIU  opposed 
the  transfer,  fea^rlng  that  control  of  maritime 
policy  might  sUlft  from  the  maritime  lobby 
("one  of  Washington's  most  powerfvU  sub- 
governments."  according  to  former  Maritime 
Administrator  Iticholas  Johnson)  to  a  strong 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  One  swift  bliz- 
zard of  telegraios  costing  $3,419  (from  the 
SIU  political  f»nd)  helped  to  smother  the 
plan;  It  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  on  the 
House  floor. 

Such  victoria*  are  not  won  by  persuasion 
alone.  Since  hefvy  intensification  of  the  war 
m  Vietnam  In  lp65  ( and  the  Inauguration  of 
SIU  fund-ralsl4g  cruises  in  Its  wake),  the 
SIU  has  ladled  campaign  gifts  to  no  lees  than 
150  Congresslopal  districts.  Virtually  any 
friendly  Congi^essman  can  have  $600  or 
$1,000  merely  fpr  the  asking.  If  a  Congress- 
man heads  a  tommlttee  Important  to  the 
SIU.  he  can  count  on  unlimited  cash,  as  well 
as  union-provided  sound  trucks,  literature, 
and  doorbell-rlhgers. 

In  1966,  for  Example.  Hall's  political  fund 
pumped  no  les^  than  $17,000  into  the  Balti- 
more campalgi  of  Congressman  Edward 
Garmatz  (D-Ml.),  chairman  of  the  House 
Merchant  Martie  Committee;  without  such 
massive  help  (plus  at  least  $25,000  more  from 
other    mariUmii    Interests)    Garmatz    might 


well  have  lost  a  tough  primary  fight.  Last 
year  the  SIU  went  all  out  for  Senator  War- 
ren Magnuaon  (D-Wash),  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee;  In  Just  the 
first  three  months  of  1968,  six  committees 
working  for  Magnuson's  reelection  each  re- 
ceived a  check  for  $6,000. 

The  SIU's  clever  Capitol  Hill  operatives 
also  make  friends  for  Hall  In  subtler  ways. 
Speaker  John  McCormack  generaUy  runs  for 
re-election  unopposed,  so  the  union  contrib- 
utes to  a  McCormack  scholarship  fund  In- 
stead. The  52nd  Assembly  District  Demo- 
cratic Club  m  Brooklyn  Is  the  home  base  of 
John  Rooney,  chalrmHn  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations subconunlttee  handling  mari- 
time subsidies;  the  club  regularly  receives 
union  checks.  Sam  Priedel's  Crosstown  Dem- 
ocratic Club  in  Baltimore  Is  always  short  of 
"walk-aroTind"  money  to  bring  out  the  city's 
heavy  Negro  vote;  the  SIU  gladly  helps  be- 
caxise  Priedel  Is  the  second -ranking  Demo- 
crat on  the  House  Commerce  Committee. 

Further  help  for  friendly  lawmakers  comes 
In  the  form  of  free  campaign  literature  from 
a  union-owned  print  shop,  called  Log  Press. 
In  the  last  campaign  the  shop  churned  out 
$3,200  worth  of  political  propaganda  for  Con- 
gressman Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
Doeens  of  other  Congressmen,  from  West  Vir- 
ginia to  Wyoming,  similarly  benefited.  Every 
year,  too.  Hall's  union  sponsors  a  trip  to  New 
York  for  Congressmen.  To  take  care  of  this 
year's  Congressional  contlng^ent  Hall  dipped 
Into  the  tmlon  political  fund  for  $4,926. 

The  combination  of  heavy  campaign 
spending  and  clever  lobbying  gives  Hall  a 
hammerlock  on  maritime  legislation  and 
helpis  quench  whatever  Congressional  curi- 
osity there  may  be  about  the  source  af  all 
his  money.  The  overflowing  political  fund, 
equally  Important  to  his  campaign  for  the 
presidency  of  the  APL-CIO,  gives  him  easy 
access  to  leaders  of  both  ptirtles.  In  July, 
for  example,  no  less  than  a  dozen  Important 
politicians  showed  up  to  address  the  \mlon's 
14th  biennial  convention  at  Washington's 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel.  The  luminaries  in- 
cluded House  Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert 
(D-Okla.)  and  Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford 
(B-Mlch.).  In  part,  no  doubt.  Ford's  appear- 
ance was  his  way  of  thanking  Hall  for  cam- 
paign gifts  of  $28,000  to  the  GOP  Congres- 
sional Campaign  Conunlttee.  The  speeches 
generated  valuable,  prestige-building  public- 
ity for  Hall;  Ford's,  moreover,  was  f>artlcu- 
larly  sweet.  Ford  plugged  for  the  broadening 
of  subsidy  i>a3rments  to  cover  more  of  the 
ships  manned  by  the  SIU.  He  also  pledged 
that  the  Nixon  Administration  would  not 
propose  building  ships  In  cheaper  foreign 
yards — a  step  that  would  weaken  shipyard 
unions  allied  to  the  SIU. 

Nor  does  the  SIU  ignore  local  |>olltic8.  It 
contributes  to  mayoralty  campaigns  from 
Tampa,  Florida,  to  Pompton  Lakes,  New 
Jersey;  to  candidates  for  district  attorney  In 
the  Bronx;  to  campaigners  for  the  General 
Assembly  in  Virginia;  to  municipal  Judges 
In  Manhattan;  to  gubernatorial  campaigns 
In  Florida.  Maryland.  Michigan,  and  New 
York.  The  campaign  of  Eddie  Sapir  for  city 
councilman  in  New  Orleans  suggests  the 
iinion's  extraordinary  attention  to  the  de- 
tails of  local  politics.  There  aooordlng  to  se- 
cret luiion  records,  Paul  Hall's  men  financed 
a  fish  fry,  sponsored  a  rally,  printed  posters, 
supervised  campaign  workers,  picked  up  a 
$600  bill  for  postage,  contributed  $3,000  in 
cash  to  the  campaign,  and  spent  $279.93  to 
hire  "protection  service"  for  the  candidate, 
(■residential  campaigns  receive  commen- 
surately  more.  Early  last  year  committees 
quietly  working  for  Lyndon  Johnson's  re- 
nomlnatlon  received  $60,000  from  the  SIU. 
Hubert  Humphrey's  candidacy  gobbled  up  at 
least  $215,000  more.  After  the  election  several 
dozen  labor  leaders,  including  George 
Meany,  retreated  to  the  SIU's  splfly  training 
base  at  Plney  Point,  Maryland,  to  assess  the 


reaaons  for  Humphrey's  defeat.  But  In  April 
of  this  year  Hail's  lobbyists  unashamedly 
bought  $10,000  worth  of  tickets  to  Rlcliard 
Nixon's  festive  "victory  dinner."  So  far,  the 
union  has  little  reason  to  rue  Nixon's  vic- 
tory, and  it  has  reason  to  celebrate  his  ap- 
pointment of  Helen  Dellch  Bentley  to  head 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission.  'The 
hardest  salesmen  for  the  American  merchant 
tthlHth;  on  Capitol  Hill,"  she  wrote  admir- 
ingly, "are  those  people  educated  In  the  SIU- 
Hall  way." 

Hall's  educational  apparatus  is  formidable 
Indeed.  His  classroom  is  the  elegantly  pan- 
eled auditorium  of  the  Transportation  In- 
stitute, an  organization  set  up  by  the  SIU  in 
downtown  Washington  to  thump  the  drums 
for  our  "citizen-manned"  merchant  marine 
(nothing  l3  ever  said  about  those  generous 
foreign  sailors ) .  The  students,  as  former 
newspaperwoman  Bentley  has  written,  .are 
members  of  Congress;  the  faculty  consists 
mostly  of  men  representing  39  Independent 
imlons  belonging  to  the  AFTi-cnO's  Mari- 
time Trades  Department,  which  Hall  heads. 

One  thing  to  be  noted  Is  that  many,  per- 
haps even  most,  of  the  39  supposedly  mari- 
tlme-mlnded  unions  In  the  MTD  are  no  more 
than  casually  concerned  about  the  state  of 
the  merchant  marine.  The  Leather  Goods 
Workers  are  represented.  The  Upholsterers 
belong.  So  do  the  Toymakers,  the  Office  Em- 
ployees, the  Carpenters,  the  Meat  Cutters, 
the  Barbers,  the  Restaurant  Employees,  the 
Potters,  the  Bookbinders,  the  Grain  Millers. 
the  Distillery  Workers.  But  though  the  lead- 
ers of  these  unions  may  never  have  set  loot 
aboard  a  merchant  ship,  they  have  all  been 
pulled  into  Paul  Hall's  orbit — by  SIU  money, 
by  organizing  help,  or  by  the  supply  of  burly 
pickets  who  help  weaker  unions  beat  off 
Teamster  raids.  In  return,  the  MTD  unions 
are  supposed  to  vote  for  Hall  when  the  time 
comes  to  choose  George  Meany's  successor. 

In  Paul  Hall's  school  moreover,  the  fac- 
ulty sits  back  listening  while  the  students 
speak.  Once  a  week,  through  most  of  the 
year,  a  member  of  Congress  comes  down  from 
Capitol  Hill  to  address  what  might  be  called 
the  "mUltary-industrlal-labor  team"  of  the 
maritime  industry — assembled  MTD  leaders, 
plus  guests  from  the  Pentagon  and  the 
steamship  companies.  Speaking  to  the  team 
need  not  be  taxing.  Hall's  stable  of  speech- 
writers  win  Instantly  provide  a  text  for  those 
Congressmen  who  haven't  time  to  compose 
their  own.  And.  as  Hall  himself  put  It. 
"there's  nothing  like  an  honorarium  to  make 
a  guy  show  up."  The  work  can  be  remunera- 
tive, for  enough  foreign  seamen  sail  SIU 
ships  to  let  Hall  pay  $500  or  even  $1,000  for 
an  hour  of  any  Congressman's  time. 

How  Seatarers  International  Union  Bcnjjs 

Political   Contsibutions   Fund 

(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 

"Voluntary  unionism"  is  a  dirty  word  in 
labor  circles — and  a  study  of  the  Seafarers 
International  Union  will  tell  you  why. 

The  SIU  Is  a  relatively  small  union — some 
45.000  members — but  its  methods  give  it 
more  ix>lltical  punch  than  many  of  the  la- 
bor mammoths. 

The  SIU.  for  example,  poured  $215,000  into 
the  Hubert  Humphrey  presidential  campaign 
last  year,  after  wasting  a  mere  $60,000  In  iry- 
Ing  to  nail  the  nomination  for  President 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

Then,  to  show  that  its  heart  was  in  the 
right  place.  It  bought  up  $10,000  worth  d 
tickets  to  a  Republican  dinner  after  Richard 
Nixon  had  won  the  presidency. 

The  SIU's  tough  president,  Paul  Hall, 
draws  a  salary  of  $33,382  and  In  one  year 
added  $62,470  In  personal  expense  vouchers, 
a  i/}tal  of  close  to  $90,000. 

No  one  questions  Hall  about  this,  nor  does 
Congress  raise  the  conflict  of  Interest  issue 
when  an  SlU-pushed  subsidy  for  the  mari- 
time Industry  exceeds  budget  requests  by 
$124.3  million. 
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Of  course,  10  of  the  13  congressmen  who 
spoke  up  for  the  Increased  subsidy  receive 
campaign  contributions  from  the  SIU. 

But  Paul  Hall  and  the  SIU  are  not  selfish. 
In  1966.  they  contributed  $17,000  to  one  con- 
gressman's campaign,  In  1968,  $30,000  to  a 
senator's,  and  $3,200  to  a  powerful  House 
committee. 

This  year,  moreover,  the  SIU  spent  $4,952 
for  a  Jvmket  by  a  group  of  congressmen  to 
New  York  City. 

These  are  facts  generaUy  known.  Most 
unions  do  thU  kind  of  thing,  though  not  so 
lavishly  as  the  Seafarers.  What  Is  not  gen- 
erally known  Is  how  this  small  union  raises 
the  cash  for  this  kind  of  lobbying  and  cam- 
paigning. 

HaU  gets  the  money  (1)  because  he  runs 
what  amounts  to  a  closed  shop,  presumably 
outlawed  by  labor-management  statutes,  (2) 
because  Congress  Is  afraid  to  Interfere,  and 
(3)  because  the  union  membership,  deprived 
of  its  rights  under  the  First  Amendment  to 
associate  or  not  associate,  can  do  nothing 
about  it. 

Now  Washington  Monthly,  a  left-of -center 
publication,  comes  up  with  some  answers  In 
a  piece  written  for  it  by  Jerry  Landauer  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Landauer  points  out  that  It  costs  a  mini- 
mum of  $1,100  to  Join  the  SIU— "$300  In  ini- 
tiation fees  and  at  least  $800  to  cover  special 
assessments."  A  new  man,  he  adds,  "must 
retroactively  pay  all  assessments  levied  on 
the  membership  since  1940." 

Allen  sailors  can  get  work  on  American 
ships,  which  have  a  much  higher  pay  scale, 
onlv  through  the  SIU  hiring  hall,  particularly 
if  they  want  to  get  in  on  the  lucrative  Viet- 
namese sea  trade.  To  be  hired,  therefore, 
they  must  sweeten  the  SIU's  special  poUtlcai 
fund. 

Landauer  goes  down  the  line  naming  the 
ships  and  the  aliens,  and  listing  their  "con- 
tributions." 

On  the  S.S.  Western  Planet,  alien  sailors 

"contributed"  at  least  $100  each,  with  some 

Filipino  sailors  kicking  in  as  high  as  $300. 

On  the  S.S.  St.  Lawrence,  aliens  contributed 

8500  each  to  the  "political  fund." 

On  the  S.S.  Sea  Pioneer  and  the  S.S.  Chris- 
topher, "contributions  from  alien  sailors,  col- 
lected on  pay  day  right  on  board  ship,  ranged 
from  $100  to  $500." 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  in  1968  the  SIU's 
campaign  chest  contained  almost  $1.03  mil- 
lion? 

This  sum  was  largely  collected  on  ships 
subsidized  by  the  American  taxpayer,  with 
aliens  paying  as  much  ap  one-third  of  their 
salaries  to  help  elect  candidates  in  a  country 
where  they  cannot  vote. 

It  Is  all  more  than  a  little  Illegal — and 
doubly  so  since  the  SIU  falls  to  "Identify 
donors  of  $100  or  more,  as  required  by  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act." 

It.  is  also  a  more  than  unusually  sick  sit- 
uation since  it  gives  the  SIU.  one  of  the  most 
powerful  lobbies  In  Washington,  the  muscle 
to  get  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
to  add  $164  million  for  ship  construction 
while  It  lops  $47  million  from  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's crime-fighting  budget,  as  Jerry 
Landauer  points  out. 


THE  RICH,  THE  POOR,  AND  THE 
TAXES  THEY  PAY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  issue  of  the  Public  Interest  con- 
tains a  significant  article  by  Joseph 
Pechman  that  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
of  us  in  the  Senate  who  are  concerned 
with  the  cause  of  tax  justice.  In  his  arti- 
cle. Mr.  Pechman,  who  is  the  senior  econ- 
omist at  the  Brookings  Institution  and 
one  of  the  most  prominent  authorities  on 
tax  policy  in  the  Nation  discusses  the 
principles  of  tax  equity  and  some  of  the 


basic  reforms  that  are  needed  if  our  tax 
laws  are  to  be  fair  for  all  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Pechman's  analysis  deals  pri- 
marily with  the  Federal  income  tax  on 
individuals  and  corpoFatloins,  but  he 
also  deals  with  each  of  the  other  as- 
pects of  our  tax  system,  Including  estate 
and  gift  taxes,  the  social  security  pay- 
roll tax,  and  State  and  local  taxes.  With 
respect  to  tax  reform  at  the  Federal  level, 
he  emphasizes  the  need,  as  he  puts  it, 
for  us  "to  deliver — at  least — on  promises 
made  by  both  political  parties  to  close 
loopholes  in  the  income  taxes." 

According  to  Mr.  Pechman,  the  high- 
est priority  for  Federal  Income  tax  re- 
form is  revision  of  the  tax  treatment  of 
capital  gains.  Other  major  areas  he  iden- 
tifies where  reform  is  needed  are:  per- 
centage depletion,  interest  on  State  and 
local  bonds,  personal  deductions,  tax 
treatment  of  the  aged  and  single  persons, 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends, 
the  adoption  of  a  minimum  tax,  the  al- 
location of  personal  deductions,  the 
multiple  corporate  exemption,  real  estate 
depreciation,  bad  debt  reserves  of  finan- 
cial institutions,  and  the  dividend  exclu- 
sion. In  concluding,  Mr.  Pechman  em- 
phasizes the  need  to  make  the  tax 
system  more  progressive,  and  urges 
C!ongress  to  make  greater  eflforts  to  re- 
lieve the  heavy  and  unfair  tax  burden 
on  the  poor  and  on  lower  income  groups. 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Pech- 
man's  article  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  debate  on  tax  reform.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Public  Interest,  fall  1969] 
The  Rich,  the  Poor,  and  the  Taxes  They  Pat 
(By  Joseph  A.  Pechman) 
The  distribution  of  income  has  always  been 
a  hotly  debated  subject.  Whatever  has  hap- 
pened or  is  happening  to  the  distribution  of 
Income,  some  people  will  always  assert  that 
the  rich  are  getting  a  bigger  share  of  the  pie 
than  Is  "fair,"  while  others  will  seek  to  show 
that  this  Is  not  the  case.  Few  people,  how- 
ever, bother  to  find  out  the  facts  and  fewer 
still  understand  what  they  mean. 

The  same  applies  to  the  tax  system.  Every- 
body knows  that  there  are  loopholes  in  the 
federal  tax  laws,  but  few  realize  that  there 
are  loopholes  for  persons  at  all  income  levels. 
Even  fewer  have  a  clear  idea  about  the  effects 
on  the  distribution  of  Income  of  closing  the 
more  controversial  loopholes.  And  only  the 
experts  know  the  state-local  tax  structure 
is  in  more  urgent  need  of  reform  than  the 
federal  structure. 

This  article  is  Intended  to  put  these  mat- 
ters in  perspective  by  summarizing  the  avail- 
able Information.  What  has  happened  to  the 
distribution  of  Income  before  taxes  in  recent 
years,  and  how  has  the  tax  system  modified 
it?  What's  wrong  with  the  national  tax  sys- 
tem? What  reforms  are  needed  to  make  it 
a  fairer  system?  What  are  the  chances  of  get- 
ting these  reforms?  And,  beyond  such  re- 
forms, what  would  be  the  shape  of  a  tax  dis- 
tribution that  most  Americans  today  might 
agree  to  be  "fair"? 

I.  THE  DlSTRIBtlTION  OF  INCOME 

Despite  the  proliferation  of  sophisticated 
economic  data  In  this  country,  the  Unl£ed 
States  government  does  not  publish  official 
estimates  of  the  distribution  of  Income.  Such 
estimates  were  prepared  by  the  Office  of 
Business  Economics  for  a  period  of  years  in 


the  1B60'B  and  early  1960's,  but  were  dis- 
continued because  the  sources  on  which  they 
were  based  were  acknowledged  to  be  inade- 
quate. We  have  data  from  annual  field  sur- 
veys of  some  30.000  households  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  as  well  as  from 
the  annual  Statistics  of  Income  prepared  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  from  federal 
Individual  income  tax  ret\ims.  But  both 
sources  have  their  weaknesses;  the  Census 
Bureau  surveys  systematically  understate  In- 
come, particularly  m  the  top  brackets;  tax 
returns,  on  the  other  hand,  understate  the 
share  received  by  low  Income  recipients  who 
are  not  required  to  file.  Nevertheless,  if  used 
with  care,  the  two  sources  provide  some  In- 
teresting Insights. 

Before  turning  to  the  most  recent  period. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  significant 
change  In  the  distribution  of  pre-tax  Income 
occurred  during  the  Great  Depression  and 
World  War  II.  All  experts  who  have  examined 
the  data  agree  that  the  distribution  became 
more  equal  as  a  result  of  (a)  the  tremendous 
reductions  in  business  and  property  Incomes 
during  the  depression  and  (b)  the  narrow- 
ing of  earnings  differentials  between  low- 
paid  workers  and  higher-paid  skilled  workers 
and  salaried  employees  when  full  employ- 
ment was  reestablished  during  the  war.  The 
most  authoritative  estimates,  prepared  by  the 
late  Selma  Goldsmith  and  her  associates, 
suggest  that  the  share  of  personal  Income 
received  by  the  top  6  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
consumer  units  (Including  families  and  un- 
related individuals)  declined  from  30  per 
cent  in  1929  to  26  5  per  cent  In  1935-36:  the 
share  of  the  top  20  per  cent  declined  from 
54.4  per  cent  to  51.7  per  cent  In  the  same 
period.  The  movement  toward  greater 
equality  appears  to  have  continued  during 
the  war  up  to  about  1944.  By  that  year,  the 
share  of  the  top  5  per  cent  had  dropped 
another  notch  to  20.7  per  cent,  and  on  the 
top  20  per  cent  to  46.8  per  cent. 

The  income  concept  used  by  these  research- 
ers did  not  Include  undistributed  corporate 
profits,  which  are  a  source  of  futtu'e  divi- 
dends or  of  capital  gains  for  shareholders; 
If  they  had  been  Included,  the  movement  of 
the  income  distribution  toward  equaUty 
from  1929  to  1944  would  have  been  substan- 
tially moderated,  but  by  no  means 
eliminated.' 

The  movement  toward  equality  seems  to 
have  ended  during  World  War  II.  at  least 
on  the  basis  of  the  available  statistics.  In 
1952,  for  example,  the  share  of  the  top  5 
percent  was  20.5  percent  and  of  the  top  20 
percent,  44.7  percent.  (The  differences  from 
the  1944  figures  are  well  within  the  margin 
of  error  of  these  data,  and  can  hardly  be 
called  significant.) 

To  trace  what  happened  since  1952,  we 
shift  to  the  census  data  that  provide  the 
longest  continuous  and  comparable  Income 
distribution  series  available  to  us.  The  best 

TABLE  1.— BEFORE  TAX  INCOME  SHARES,  CENSUS  DATA 
(PERCENT) 


Year 


Top  5  p«rc«nt 
of  families 


Top  20  percent 
of  families 


1952. 
1957. 
1962. 
1967. 


18 
16 
16 
IS 


« 
40 
42 
41 


Source-  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Income  Includes  transfer 
payments  (e  g.,  social  security  benefits,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, welfare  payments,  etc.),  but  excludes  capital  gams. 


1  The  year  1929  must  have  been  the  high 
point  of  inequality  during  the  1920's.  so  that 
the  distribution  of  Income  In  the  more  recent 
period  may  not  have  been  very  different  from 
what  It  was  In  the  early  1920'8  If  account 
is  taken  of  xmdlstrlbuted  profits.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  available  data  for  those  years  are 
simply  not  good  enough  to  say  much  more. 
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way  to  appreciate  the  trend  Lb  to  Io<dc  at 
the  flgvires  foit  Income  shares  at  five-year 
Intervals : 

The  figures  indicate  that  the  share  of  the 
top  5  per  cent  4ecUned  sUghtly  between  1962 
and  1957,  and  has  remained  virtually  un- 
changed since  1967;  the  share  of  the  top  20 
per  cent  changed  very  little.  Correspondingly, 
the  shares  of  the  groups  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Income  scale  (»ot  shown  in  the  table)  also 
changed  very  little  throughout  the  period. 

Tax  data  are  needed  to  push  the  analysis 
further.  These  data  are  better  than  the  cen- 
sus data  for  out  purposes,  because  they  show 
the  amount  of  realized  capital  gains  and  also 
permit  us  to  qalculate  income  shares  after 
the  federal  income  tax.  But  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  the  j  tax  data  is  that  the  bottom 
part  of  the  injcome  distribution  Is  under- 
represented  bedause  of  an  unknown  number 
of  nonfllers.  P^rthermore,  the  taxpayer  unit 
Is  not  exactly  ai  family  unit,  because  children 
and  other  mei^bers  of  the  family  file  their 
own  income  taf  returns  If  they  have  Income, 
and  a  few  mairled  couples  continue  to  file 
separate  returrs  despite  the  privilege  of  in- 
come splitting,  which  removed  the  advantage 
of  separate  returns  with  rare  exceptions. 

There  is  really  no  way  to  get  around  these 
problems,  but  he  tax  data  are  too  Interest- 
ing to  be  abandoned  because  of  these  tech- 
.nicaUiiles.  So.  we  make  an  assumption  that 
_permUs.  us  to  jse  at  least  the  upper  tall  of 
the  income  distribution.  The  assumption  is 
that  the  top  10  or  15  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
tax  units  are  tc  r  the  most  part  similar  to  the 
census  family  units  and  the  cases  that  differ 
represent  rougl  ,ly  the  same  percentage  of  the 
total  number  ot  units  each  year.  Because  we 
have  official  Ddpartment  of  Commerce  esti- 
mates of  inconi  e  ( as  defined  In  the  tax  code ) 
for  the  countr;'  as  a  whole,  the  assumption 
enables  us  to  compute  income  shares  before 
and  after  tax  lor  the  top  1,  2,  5,  10,  and  15 
per  cent  of  uilts  annually  for  the  entire 
postwar  period,  ■ 

The  tax  serliis  confirms  much  of  what  we 
learned  from  1he  census  series,  juad  adds  a 
few  additional  bits  of  information  besides. 
Here  are  the  c  ata  for  selected  years  chosen 
to  represent  the  three  sets  of  federal  Income 
tax  rates  levied,  beginning  with  the  Korean 
War: 

TABLE  2.— BEFO|E-TAX  INCOME  SHARES,  TAX  DATA 
(PERCENT) 


Year 


Top 

percen I 
of  tat 
unil  i 


According  ta 
income,  incluc 
going  to  the 
was  about  the 
1952  tlirough 


Top  2  Top  5  Top  10  Topis 

percent  percent  percent  percent 

of  tax  of  tax  of  lax  ol  tax 

units  units  units  units 


1952 

1     12 

19 

27 

33 

1963 

1     12 

19 

28 

35 

1987 

1     13 

20 

29 

36 

Source:  "Statistici  of  Income."  Income  excludes  transfer  pay- 
ments, but  includes  ealized  capital  gains  in  full. 


tax  returns,  the  share  of  total 

mg  all  realized  capital  gains, 

1  per  cent  of  the  tax  units 

I  iame  for  the  entire  period  from 

1 967.  But  the  shares  of  the  top 


tJ>p 


=  People  wit  1  money  always  feel  poorer 
than  they  are.  and  it  might  be  usefiil  to  in- 
dicate what  k!  nds  of  Income  we  are  talking 
about  for  theie  various  categories.  For  the 
year  1967,  a  tixpayer  was  in  the  top  1  per 
cent  if  his  Income  (Including  realized  capi- 
tal gains  I  wai  over  $43,000,  the  top  2  per 
cent  if  his  Indome  was  over  $28,000.  the  top 
5  per  cent  if  h  s  income  was  over  $18,000,  the 
top  10  per  cent  if  his  Income  was  over  $14,000, 
the  top  15  per  cent  If  his  Income  was  over 
$12,000. 

I  would  assiime  that  most  of  the  readers 
of  this  articlii,  and  of  this  magazine  axe 
included  amoitg  the  rich  and  super-rich.  I 
also  assume  tfiey  will  find  this  hard  to  be- 
lieve. 


2,  6,  10,  and  16  per  cent — which,  of  course, 
Include  the  top  1  per  cent — all  rose  somewhat. 
These  trends  differ  from  the  census  figures 
which  show  that  the  entire  income  distribu- 
tion was  stable.  By  contrast,  the  tax  data 
show  that  the  14  per  cent  of  Income  recipients 
Just  below  the  top  1  per  cent — this  group 
reported  incomes  between  $12,000  and  $43,000 
in  1967 — increased  their  share  of  total  In- 
come from  24  per  cent  to  27  psr  cent. 

If  the  figures  are  anywhere  neer  being 
right,  they  suggest  two  significant  conclu- 
sions : 

First,  In  recent  years  the  very  rich  in  our 
society  have  not  enJ6yed  larger  increases  in 
Inoomee,  as  defined  in  the  tax  code,  than 
the  average  income  recipient.  Although 
realized  capital  gains  are  included  in  ova 
figures,  they  do  not  Include  nonrejyorted 
sources,  such  as  tax-exempt  Interest  and  ex- 
cess depletion:  correction  for  these  omissions 
would  probably  not  alter  the  results  very 
much,  because  the  amounts  Involved  are 
small  relative  to  the  total  of  reported  in- 
comes. Even  a  correction  for  the  undis- 
tributed profits  of  corporations  wouldn't 
change  the  result  very  much  because  un- 
distributed gross  corporation  profits  have 
remained  between  10  and  13  per  cent  of  total 
reported  income  since  1950. 

Second,  a  change  in  the  Income  distribu- 
tion may  have  occurred  in  what  are  some- 
times called  the  "middle  Income"  classes. 
These  classes  consist  of  most  of  the  pro- 
fessional people  in  this  country  (dootofs, 
lawyers,  engineers,  accK>untants.  college  pro- 
fessors, etc.)  as  well  as  the  highest  paid  mem- 
t>ers  of  the  skilled  labor  force  and  white  collar 
workeirs.  The  increase  In  their  share  of  total 
Income  from  24  per  cent  to  27  per  cent,  if 
it  actually  cx;curred.  represents  a  not  in- 
significant improvement  in  their  relative  in- 
come status. 

Clearly,  this  Improvement  In  the  income 
shares  of  the  middle  classes  could  come  only 
at  the  expense  of  the  lower  85  percent  of  the 
Income  distribution.  But  this  Is  not  the  whole 
story.  These  figures  contain  only  Incomes 
that  are  generated  in  the  private  economy; 
they  do  not  include  transfer  payments  (e.g., 
social  security  benefits,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, welfare  payments,  etc.)  which  are, 
of  course,  concentrated  in  the  lower  income 
classes.  Correction  of  the  figures  for  transfer 
payments  might  be  just  enough  to  offset  the 
Increased  share  of  the  middle  income  classes. 
If  this  is  the  case,  the  constancy  of  the  shares 
of  pre-tax  Income  shown  by  the  census  data 
Is  fully  consistent  with  the  growth  In  shares 
of  the  middle  incomes  shown  by  the  tax  data. 
And.  If  this  Is  the  explanation  of  the  con- 
stancy of  the  Income  shares  In  the  census  dis- 
tribution. It  means  that  the  lower  classes 
have  not  been  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the 
private  economy;  large  increases  in  govern- 
ment transfer  payments  were  needed  to  pre- 
vent a  gradual  erosion  of  their  Income  shares. 

II.    THE    EFFECT    OP   TAXES 

Since  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  tax- 
ation is  to  mcxlerate  income  Inequality,  It 
is  appropriate  to  ask  how  the  tax  system 
actually  affects  the  distribution  of  Income 
and  whether  It  has  become  more  or  less 
equalizing.  We  examine  first  the  impact  of 
the  federal  Individual  Income  tax,  which  Is 
the  most  progressive  element  In  the  nation's 
tax  system  and  for  which  data  by  Income 
classes  are  readily  available,  and  then  we 
speculate  about  the  effect  of  the  other  taxes 
In  the  system.' 


"  Since  the  terms  are  often  used  loosely.  It 
might  be  a  good  Idea  explicitly  to  define  what 
regressive,  proportional,  and  progressive  tax- 
ation mean.  A  tax  Is  regressive  when  it  takes 
a  larger  proportion  of  a  poor  person's  Income 
than  of  a  rich  man's,  proportional  when  It 
takes  equal  proportions  of  such  Incomes,  and 
progressive  when  It  takes  a  larger  proportion 
of  a  rich  man's  Income  than  of  a  poor  man's. 


The  Federal  income  tax 
While  everybody  grumbles  about  the  fed- 
eral income  tax,  few  people  realize  that  tax 
rates  have  been  going  doicm  for  about  two 
decades.  Even  with  the  10  per  cent  surtax, 
the  rates  are  lower  today  than  they  were 
from  1951  through  1963.  Briefly,  the  history 
of  the  tax  is  as  follows:  tax  rates  reached 
their  i>eak,  and  exemptions  their  low  point, 
during  World  War  II.  They  were  reduced  in 
1946  and  again  in  1948,  when  Income  splitting 
and  the  $600  per  capita  exemption  were  also 
enacted.  Rates  were  pushed  up  close  to  World 
War  II  levels  during  the  Korean  War,  but 
were  reduced  in  1964  and  again  In  1964.  The 
surtax  that  became  effective  for  Individuals 
on  April  1,  1968,  moved  the  rates  only  half 
way  back  to  the  1964-63  levels. 

The  structure  of  the  tax  has  been  remark- 
ably  stable  during  this  entire  period,  despite 
all  the  talk  about  closing  loopholes.  The 
preferential  rate  on  long-term  capital  gains 
was  enacted  In  1942;  Income  splitting  became 
effective  in  1948;  Interest  on  state  and  local 
government  bonds  has  never  been  taxed  by 
the  federal  government;  percentage  deple- 
tion dates  back  to  the  1920's;  and  the  de- 
ductions allowed  for  interest  charges,  taxes, 
charitable  contributions,  medical  expenses. 
and  casualty  losses  date  back  to  1942  or 
earlier.  The  1954  law  Introduced  a  4  per  cent 
dividend  credit,  but  this  was  repealed  in 
1964.  (As  a  compromise,  the  $50  exclusion 
for  dividends,  which  was  enacted  along  with 
the  credit,  was  raised  to  $100.)  A  few  abuses 
have  been  eliminated  from  time  to  time,  but 
the  revenues  involved  have  not  been  signifi- 
cant. 

The  single  major  victory  for  tax  reform 
occurred  in  1964,  when  the  dividend  credit 
and  the  deductions  for  state  and  local  taxes 
other  than  income,  sales,  property,  and  gaso- 
line taxes  were  eliminated.  All  told,  these 
revenue-raising  reforms  amounted  to  about 
$750  million,  and  they  were  accompanied  by 
revenue-losing  reforms  of  $400  million 
(mainly  the  minimum  standard  deduction 
which  benefitted  only  those  with  very  low 
incomes) . 

Given  this  history,  it  follows  that  the  ef- 
fective tax  rates  at  specific  absolute  income 
levels  have  been  going  down  since  World 
War  II.  For  example,  from  1947  to  1967,  the 
effective  rate  of  tax  paid  by  taxpayers  with 
adjusted  gross  income  of  $5,000-10,000  de- 
clined from  13.8  per  cent  to  9.5  per  cent;  for 
those  in  the  $15,000-20,000  class,  the  decline 
was  from  24.6  per  cent  to  14.0  per  cent;  and 
above  $100,000,  the  decline  was  from  57.4  per 
cent  to  39.5  per  cent.  (These  figures  under- 
state acrtual  declines  becatise  adjusted  gross 
income  excludes  half  of  long-term  capital 
gains  that  were  much  larger  relative  to  total 
income  in  1967  than  in  1947.) 

Although  such  figures  are  of  considerable 
Interest,  they  are  not  directly  useful  for  an 
analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  tax  on  the  in- 
come distribution.  For  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  most  people  moved  up  the  income 
scale  almost  continuously  throughout  this 
period;  under  a  progressive  tax.  they  would 
be  taxed  more  heavily  as  a  result  of  this  up- 
ward movement.  There  Is  a  case  for  the  argu- 
ment that,  as  Incomes  rise,  it  is  only  "fair" 
that  progressive  tax  rates — established  on 
the  basis  of  an  earlier  income  distribution 
that  was  considered  "fair" — ought  to  go 
down  somewhat.  The  key  question  is:  how 
much?  Specifically,  has  the  progressive  tax- 
ation of  increased  incomes  been  offset  by 
the  reduction  In  tax  rates,  or  has  there  been 
a  "surplus"  on  the  side  of  either  income  or 
taxation? 

To  answer  this  question,  the  effective  tax 
rates  were  computed  for  the  top  1.  2,  5,  10, 
ard  15  per  cent  of  the  income  tax  units, 
but  In  this  case  the  full  amount  of  realized 
long-term  capital  gains,  and  also  other  ex- 
clusions, were  included  to  arrive  at  a  total 
Income  concept.  The  data  show  that,  on  this 
taals,  average  effective  tax  rates  were  sub- 
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stantlally  lower  in  1967  than  in  1952  for  the 
top  1  per  cent,  slightly  lower  for  the  next 
1  per  cent,  and  roughly  constant  for  the 
next  13  per  cent.  Note  also  that  the  effective 
rate  of  tax  paid  In  1967  by  the  top  1  per  cent, 
whose  before-tax  income  was  $43,000  and 
over,  was  only  26  per  cent  of  their  total  re- 
ported income,  including  all  their  realized 
capital  gains. 

TABLE  3.-EFFECTIVE  FEDERAL  TAX  RATES  ON 
TOTAL  INCOME  (PERCENT) 


Year 


Top  1  Next  1  Next  3  Next  5  Next  5 

percent  percent  percent  percent  percent 

of  lax  of  tax  of  tax  of  tax  of  Ux 

units  units  units  units  units 


1952  33     20     16     14      12 

111 27     20     16     14      13 

i%7::::: :      26       is       is      13       12 

Source-  'Statistics  ot  Income."  Total  income  is  the  sum  of 
adjusted  gross  income  and  exduded  capital  gams,  dividends, 
and  sick  pay. 

It  Is  a  fairly  simple  matter  to  deduct  the 
tax  paid  by  each  of  these  groups  from  their 
total  income  to  obtain  their  disposable  in- 
come. The  results  modify  the  conclusions  we 
drew  on  the  basis  of  the  before-tax  Incomes 
in  only  minor  respects.  The  shares  of  dis- 
posable income  of  the  top  1  per  cent  remain 
stable,  and  the  shares  of  the  top  2,  5.  10.  and 
15  per  cent  go  up  from  1952  to  1967.  Further- 
more, the  shares  of  the  "middle  Income 
classes"— the  14  per  cent  between  the  top 
1  and  top  15  per  cent— rise  from  23  to  27  per 
cent  on  a  disposable  income  basis,  or  about 
as  much  as  on  a  before-tax  basis  (Table  4) . 

We  may  conclude  that  the  federal  individ- 
ual income  tax  has  moderated  the  before-tax 
income  distribution  by  roughly  the  same 
proportions  since  1952.  Thus,  while  tax  rates 
at  any  given  absolute  income  level  have  de- 
clined, the  effect  of  progression  has  just  about 
offset  the  decUne,  leaving  the  relative  tax 
bite  about  the  same  In  the  top  15  per  cent 
of  the  income  distribution.  Furthermore, 
similar  calculations  suggest  that  the  post- 
Worid  War  II  income  tax  is  just  about  as 
equalizing  as  it  was  in  1941.  The  tremendous 
movement  upward  in  the  income  distribu- 
tion pushed  much  more  taxable  income  into 
higher  rate  brackets,  but  this  has  been  offset 
by  the  adoption  of  Income  splitting  and  the 
Increase  in  itemized  deductions.' 

TABLE  4.-SHARES  OF  TOTAL  DISPOSABLE  (I.E.. 
AFTER-TAX)  INCOME  (PERCENT) 

Top  1  Top  2  Top  5  Top  10  Top  15 

percent  percent  percent  percent  percent 

ottax  oltax  ot  tax  ot  tax  of  tax 

Year               units  units  units  units  units 

1952 7  10  16  24  30 

1963 7  0  7  26  33 

1%7 7  11  17  26  i* 

Source:    'Statistics  of  Income."  Disposable  income  is  total 
income  less  Federal  income  tax  paid. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  fore- 
going data  omit  large  chunks  of  Income  that 
are  received  primarily  by  high-paid  employ- 
ees of  large  business  firms.  Tax-exempt  in- 
terest and  percentage  depletion  have  already 
been  mentioned.  In  addition,  beginning  with 
the  imposition  of  the  very  high  Individual 
income  tax  rates  under  the  excess  profits 
tax  during  World  War  II.  methods  of 
compensation  were  devised  to  funnel  Income 
to  business  executives  in  nontaxable  forms. 

<  But  the  income  tax  is  surely  more  equal- 
izing now  than  It  was  In  1929.  when  the  top 
bracket  rates  were  cut  to  a  maximum  of  25 
per  cent.  This  means  that  the  equalization 
of  the  distribution  of  income  between  the 
1920's  and  the  post-World  War  11  period  Is 
even  more  pronounced  on  a  disposable  In- 
come basis  than  it  is  on  a  before-tax  basis. 
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The  devices  used  are  well  known:  deferred 
compensation  and  pension  plans,  stock  op- 
tion arrangements,  and  direct  payment  of 
personal  consumption  expenditures  through 
expense  accounts.  There  Is  no  question  that 
these  devices  are  used  widely  throughout  the 
corporate  sector.  But  little  Is  known  about 
the  amounts  Involved,  and  even  less  Is  known 
about  the  Impact  on  the  distribution  of 
Income. 

A  recent  study  by  Wilbur  G.  Lewellen  for 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
concluded  that,  even  after  allowance  is 
made  for  the  new  compensation  methods,  the 
after-tax  compensation  (In  dollars  of  con- 
stant purchasing  power)  of  top  executives  In 
industrial  corporations  was  no  higher  in 
the  earlv  1960's  that  In  1940.  The  more  Im- 
portant finding  from  the  income  distribu- 
tion standpoint  Is  that  stock  options,  pen- 
sions, deferred  compensation,  and  profit- 
sharing  laeneflts  rose  rapidly  as  a  percentage 
of  the  executives'  comp>ensatlon  package  from 
1940  to  1955,  and  then  stabilized.  The  study 
did  not  attempt  to  measure  the  value  of 
expense  accounts,  and  omitted  firms  In  in- 
dustries other  than  manufacturing.  Never- 
theless, the  results  of  the  study  suggest  that 
extreme  statements  about  the  jxjsslble  effects 
of  these  devices  on  the  distribution  of  Income 
In  recent  years  are  not  warranted. 
The  corporation  income  tax 
The  corporation  income  tax  was  enacted 
four  years  before  the  individual  income  tax 
and  it  has  been  a  mainstay  of  the  federal 
tax  system  ever  since.  It  produced  more  rev- 
enue than  the  Individual  income  tax  In  17 
out  of  28  years  prior  to  1941;  today,  it  Is 
the  second  largest  source  of  federal  revenue. 
The  general  corporation  tax  was  reduced  to 
38  per  cent  after  World  War  II.  It  was  raised 
to  52  per  cent  durtng  the  Korean  War  and 
remained  there  until  1964,  when  it  was 
reduced  to  48  per  cent. 

Public   finance   experts   have   argued   the 
merits   and   demerits  of   a  corporation  tax 
for   a  long   time,   but   the   issues   have   not 
been  resolved.  Its  major  purpose  in  our  tax 
system   is   to   safeguard   the   individual   in- 
come tax.  If  corporate  Incomes  were  not  sub- 
ject to  tax,  individuals  could  avoid  the  In- 
dividual Income  tax  by  arranging  to  have 
their    Income   accumulate    In    corporations, 
and  later  on  selling  their  stock  at  the  low 
capital  gains  rate,  or  holding  on  until  death 
at  which  time  the  capital  gains  pass  to  their 
heirs   completely   tax   free.   Short   of   taxing 
shareholders  on  their  share  of  corporation 
incomes   (a  method  which  is  attractive  to 
economists,  but  Is  anathema  to  businessmen 
and  most   tax   lawyers)    and   taxing   capital 
gains    In   full,    the    most    practical    way    to 
protect  the  individual  Income  tax  Is  to  Im- 
pose a  separate  tax  on  corporation  incomes. 
Some  people  have  argued  that  a  large  part 
or  all  of  the  corporation  Income  tax  Is  shifted 
forward   to   the   consumer    in   the   form   of 
higher  prices.  On  this  assumption,  the  cor- 
poration income   tax  is  a  sales   tax— a  very 
peculiar  one.  to  be  sure — and  is  therefore  re- 
gressive. But  the  majority  view  among  tax 
experts  is  that  the  corporation  Income  tax 
comes  out  of  corporate  profits,   as  was  In- 
tended, so  that  the  tax  Is  borne  by  share- 
holders. Despite   the   large  post-World  War 
II  Increases  in  the  number  of  shareholders, 
stock  ownership  is  still  concentrated  in  the 
highest  Income  classes.  This  means  that  the 
corporation  Income  tax  Is.  to  some  extent  at 
least,  a  progressive  tax. 

The  major  change  In  the  corporation  tax 
m  the  last  two  decades  has  been  the  en- 
actment of  more  generous  depreciation  de- 
ductions in  1954  and  1962  and  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  in  1962.  As  a  result,  despite 
relatively  constant  rates,  the  corporation 
tax  has  declined  as  a  ratio  to  gross  cor- 
porate profits  (I.e.,  profits  before  deduction 
of  depreciation)  from  33  per  cent  in  1955  to 
about  27  per  cent  in  1967.  It  rose  in  1968  to 
30  per  cent  as  a  result  of  the  Imposition  of 


the  10  per  cent  surtax.  The  impending  ex- 
piration of  the  surtax  and  repeal  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  will  Just  about  offset 
one  another,  so  that  the  poet-surtax  ratio 
win  continue  at  30  per  cent  until  the  con- 
tinuously grovrtng  depreciation  allowances 
will  tilt  It  downward  once  again.  Thus,  al- 
though the  contribution  of  the  corporation 
tax  to  the  progresslvlty  of  the  national  tax 
system  has  declined  somewhat  (for  economic 
reasons  that  most  economists  regard  as  per- 
suasive ) ,  the  contribution  continues  to  be 
on  the  progressive  side. 

Estimate  and  gift  taxes 
In  theory,  estate  and  gift  taxes  are  excel- 
lent taxes  because  they  have  little  effect  on 
incentives  to  earn  income  and.  If  effective, 
would  reduce  the  Inequality  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  that  In  tvirn  accounts  for  much 
of  the  Inequity  In  the  distribution  of  income. 
In  practice,  the  yield  of  these  taxes  is  dis- 
appointing. Tax  rates  are  high,  but  there 
are  numerous  ways  to  escape  them.  The  re- 
sult Is  that  the  federal  government  receives 
little  of  Its  revenue  from  the«e  Ux  sources — 
about  1.7  per  cent  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  effective  rate  of  estate  taxes  on  wealth 
passed  each  year  from  one  generation  to  the 
next  must  be  less  than  10  per  cent:  and  the 
gift  tax  is  even  less  effective.  While  these 
taxes  are  progressive,  they  have  little  effect 
on  the  diatributlon  ot  wealth. 


T7ie  social  security  payroll  tax 
We  now   turn  to  the  features  of  the  na- 
tional tax  system  that,  In  combination,  more 
than  offset  the  progresslvlty  of  the  federal 
Income  and  estate  and  gift  taxec.  The  social 
security  payroll  tax,  which  Is  levied  at  a  flat 
rate  on  earnings  up  to  a  maximum  of  $7,800 
under  present  law,  was  enacted  In   1935   as 
the  basic  method  of  financing  social  security 
on  the  principle  that  the  workers  were  buy- 
ing their  own  insurance.  This  idea  is  doubt- 
leffi  responsible  for  the  widespread  acceptance 
of  social  security  as  a  permanent  government 
institution  in  this  country;   but  the  insur- 
ance analogy  is  no  longer  applicable  to  the 
system   as   It   has   developed.   Present    bene- 
ficiaries received  far  larger  benefits  than  the 
taxes   they    paid    would   entitle   them   to — a 
situation  that  will  continue  indefinitely  aa 
long    as    Congress    raises    benefits    as    prices 
and  wages  continue  to  rise.  The  trust  funds 
have  not  grown  significantly  since  the  mld- 
I950's;  the  payroll  taxes  paid  by  the  workers 
have  not  been  stored  up  or  Invested,  but  have 
been   paid   out   currently   as  benefits.   When 
benefits    promised    to    people    now    working 
come  due,  the  funds  lor  their  payment  will 
be  provided  out  of  tax  revenues  as  of  that 
future  date. 

Nevertheless,  the  Insurance  analogy  has  a 
strong  hold  on  the  thinking  of  the  adminis- 
trators of  social  security  and  the  Congres- 
sional tax-wrlUng  committees.  Every  time  a 
benefit  Increase  Is  enacted,  the  payroll  tax 
rates  (or  the  maximum  earnings  subject  to 
the  tax)  are  raised.  In  order  to  balance  out 
the  revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  next 
75  years  on  an  actuarial  basis.  In  a  relatively 
short  time,  the  trtist  funds  begin  running 
large  surpluses,  which  then  become  the  jus- 
tification for  another  round  of  benefit  In- 
creases by  Congress.  This  requires  a  further 
increase  in  rates  for  actuarial  reasons,  payroll 
taxes  are  again  raised,  and  so  on. 

As  a  result  of  this  process,  payroll  taxes 
have  been  raised  seven  limes  since  the  be- 
ginning of  1960.  The  combined  employer- 
employee  tax  was  6  per  cent  on  earnings  up 
to  $4,800  on  January  1,  1960;  this  year  the 
tax  is  9.6  per  cent  on  earnings  up  to  $7,800. 
Most  economists  believe  that  the  burden  of 
the  employer  tax,  as  well  as  the  employee 
tax,  falls  eventually  on  the  workers  (either 
by  substituting  for  larger  wage  Increases  or 
inflating  prices).  Thus,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  been  placing  more  and  more  weight 
on  this  regressive  element  of  the  federal  tax 
system. 
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state  and  local  taxes 


Although  the  federal  tax  system  is  progres- 
■Ive  on  balance,  the  state  and  local  tax  sys- 
tem Is  highly  regrteslve.  The  statee  rely  heav- 
ily on  sales  taxe#,  while  the  local  govem- 
menta  rely  on  property  taxes.  Personal  and 
corporation  Incorte  tazee  account  for  only 
about  11  per  ceat  of  state-local  revenues 
from  their  ovra  sourcee.  This  situation  Is  dis- 
turbing because  tbe  state-local  tax  system  Is 
the  growing  elem«nt  of  the  national  system. 
Whereas  the  federal  government  has  been 
able  to  reduce  income  tax  rates  several  times 
beginning  in  1964,  and  has  eliminated  vir- 
tually all  of  its  Excise  taxes,  state  govern- 
ments continue  tt>  enact  new  taxes  and  to 
raise  the  rates  of  old  taxes  to  keep  up  with 
their  Increasing  and  urgent  revenue  needs: 
meanwhile,  local  governments  keep  raising 
the  already  exce«Blvely  burdened  property 
tax. 

Federal  tax  receipts  have  moved  within  the 
narrow  range  of  19  to  21  per  cent  of  the 
Gross  National  Pnoduct  since  1951.  By  con- 
trast, state-local  Receipts  rose  from  7.1  per 
cent  of  the  GNP  |n  1951  to  11.9  per  cent  in 
1968.  Assuming  tb^t  state-local  taxes  respond 
more  or  less  proportionately  to  the  rise  In  the 
national  product  |a  reasonable  assumption), 
the  states  and  loc&l  governments  must  have 
Increased  rates  bj^  68  per  cent  in  these  17 
years  tcr  push  up  their  tax  yields  to  current 
lerels.  Ttee  net  result  is,  of  course,  that  a 
greater  degree  of :  regression  Is  being  built 
into  the  national  tax  system  by  the  states 
and  local  governments  as  they  continue  to 
seek  for  more  reve^iues. 

Parenthetically.  |lt  might  be  observed  that 
t}ie  "tax  revolt"  which  has  been  so  much  in 
the  news  of  late  niust  have  been  a  reflection 
of  thb  increasing  burden  of  state  and  local 
taxes.  Tbe  revolt  It  allegedly  concentrated  In 
the  "middle  Income"  classes  living  in  the 
suburbs.  In  this,  there  Is  a  paradox:  this 
group  probably  pakrs  a  smaller  proportion  of 
its  Income  in  taxs  than  the  poor  and  near 
poor  (see  below).] but  the  taxes  they  have 
been  paying,  or  recently  began  to  pay,  are 
highly  visible.  Tlieir  Incomes  have  risen 
sharply  in  recent  fears,  so  that  their  federal 
Income  taxes  are  higher  in  dollar  amounts 
despite  the  1964  ^te  reduction.  Six  states 
have  enacted  new  |  income  taxes  in  the  past 
eight  years  and  te|i  states  have  enacted  new 
sales  taxes:  many  dthers  have  raised  the  rates 
of  both  taxes  substantially.  Most  of  the  new 
suburbanites  are  i^ow  paying  property  taxes 
directly  as  home  owners,  rather  than  indi- 
rectly as  tenants.  I  and  property  taxes  have 
erywhere.  Tax  morale  was, 
at  a  low  ebb  when  the 
requested  more  taxes  to 
sontatning  $30  billion  to 
flght  an  unpopular  war.  Since  the  request 
was  in  tbe  form  ox  a  surcharge  on  those  al- 
ready paying  taxef,  and  did  nothing  about 
those  who  escap>edl  the  existing  inequities  in 
the  federal  Income  tax  at  last  became  evi- 
dent to  large  masses  of  taxpayers  who  have 
no  difficulty  in  communicating  their  unhap- 
piness  to  their  Congressmen. 

Summary  of  the  national  tax  system 
It  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  impact  of  the  whole  tax 
system  at  various  income  levels.  Taxes  are 
reported  to  different  federal,  state,  and  local 
government  agencies.  No  single  agency  has 
the  responsibility]  to  compel  reporting  of 
taxes  on  a  meaningful  and  consistent  basis. 
A  niunber  of  Isolated  attempts  have  been 
made  by  students  of  public  finance  to  piece 
together  from  the  Inadequate  data  estimates 
of  the  distribution  of  all  taxes  by  income 
classes.  These  studies  were  for  different  years, 
make  different  ass\|mptions  for  the  incidence 
of  the  various  taxes,  and  use  different  sta- 
tistical sources  and  methodologiee  to  correct 
for  the  lnconsi8te|tcies  in  the  data.  Never- 
theless, they  all  arrive  at  similar  conclusions 
regarding  the  rela^ve  tax  loads  at  dlfferMit 
Income  levels. 
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The  most  recent  estimates  were  prepared 
by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  for  the 
year  1966.  They  show  the  distribution  of 
taxes  by  the  Income  claaoes  of  families  and 
luiattached  Individuals,  income  being  de- 
fined exclusive  of  transfer  payments.  The 
estimates  for  taxes  and  transfers  separately, 
and  in  combination,  are  summarized  in 
Table  6. 

The  following  are  the  major  conclusions 
that  can  be  drawn  from  these  and  previously 
published  eetimatee; 

1.  Since  at  least  the  mld-1930's,  the  federal 
tax  system  has  been  roughly  proportional  in 
the  lower  and  middle  income  classes,  and 
clearly  progressive  for  the  highest  classes. 
Federal  Income  tax  data  suggest  that  the 
preferential  rate  on  capital  gains,  and  the 
exclusion  of  interest  on  state  and  local  bonds 
and  other  items  from  the  tax  base,  have 
produced  some  regressivity  for  the  very  small 
gronp  at  the  top  of  the  Income  pyramid,  say, 
beginning  with  Incomes  of  (100,000  or  more. 

2.  State  and  local  taxes  are  regressive 
throughout  the  Income  scale. 

3.  Tbe  combined  federal,  state,  and  local 
tax  burden  Is  heaviest  In  the  very  bottom 
and  top  brackets,  and  lowest  in  the  middle 
brackets.  This  statement  is,  of  course,  based 
on  averages  for  each   group  and  there  are 


wide  variations  around  these  averages  for 
specific  Individuals,  depending  on  the  sources 
of  their  Incomes,  the  kind  of  property  they 
own,  and  where  they  live. 

4.  The  poor  receive  ntunerous  transfer  pay- 
ments (e.g.,  social  security,  unemployment 
compensation,  public  assistance,  etc.)  that 
are  financed  by  this  tax  system.  The  net 
effect  of  transfers  as  against  taxes  Is  dis- 
tinctly progressive,  because  transfer  pay- 
ments make  up  such  a  large  proportion  uf 
total  Income  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  income 
distribution — 56  per  cent  for  those  with  In- 
comee  of  less  than  $3,000  in  1965.  (To  some 
extent,  this  progressivity  is  overstated  be- 
cause the  transfers  do  not  always  go  to  the 
same  people  who  pay  taxes,  the  best  exam- 
ple being  social  security  retirement  benefits 
that  are  received  only  by  retirees — many  of 
whom  are  not  poor — while  $1.5  billion  of  the 
payroll  tax  levied  to  pay  for  these  benefits 
are  paid  by  the  poor.)  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  abstract,  why  a  nation  should  not  levy 
taxes  on  and  pay  transfers  to  the  same 
groups:  but  while  the  nation  wages  a  war  on 
poverty,  it  is  surely  appropriate  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  providing  additional  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  poor  by  tax  reduction 
as  well  as  through  transfer  payments. 


TABLE  b.-TAXES  AND  TRANSFERS  AS  PERCENT  OF  INCOME,  1965 


Tsxes 


Income  classes 


Under  J2.000 

K.OOOto  J4,000... 
«,0OO  to  $6,000... 
S6.000  to  U.(XX)... 
»,000  to  $10,000. 
$10,000  to  $15,000 
$15,000  and  over.. 

Totll 


State  and 

Transfer 

Taxes  less 

Federal 

local 

Total 

payments 

transfers 

25 
11 

44 
27 

126 
11 

1  -83 

16 

10 

27 

21 

9 

26 

23 

9 

27 

25 

9 

27 

25 

32 

7 

38 

37 

22 


31 


14 


<  The  minus  sign  indicates  that  the  families  and  Individuals  in  this  class  received  more  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
than  they,  as  a  group,  paid  to  these  governments  in  taxes. 

Source:  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  1969.  Income  excludes  transfer  payments,  but  includes  realized  capital  gains  in 
full  and  undistributed  corporate  profits. 


ni.  REFORMING  THE  NATIONAL  TAX  SYSTEM 

The  preceding  disctisslon  indicates  that  the 
agenda  for  reforming  this  country's  tax  sys- 
tem to  correct  Its  regressive  features  is 
lengthy  and  complicated.  It  involves  recon- 
struction of  the  t«x  systems  at  all  levels  of 
government,  and  the  development  of  new 
forms  of  intergovernmental  fiscal  relations. 
State  and  local  goverimients  need  to  rely 
more  heavily  on  income  taxes,  relieve  the 
p>oor  of  paying  sales  taxes,  and  deemphaslze 
the  property  tax.  At  the  federal  level,  the 
most  Important  Items  on  the  agenda  are  to 
alleviate  the  jjajrroll  tax  on  the  poor,  to  de- 
liver— at  last — on  promises  made  by  t>otb 
political  parties  to  close  loopholes  In  the  in- 
come taxes,  and  make  the  estate  and  gift 
taxes  more  effective. 

State  and  local  taxes 
There  are  no  easy  solutions  to  the  state- 
local  problems,  given  the  political  constraints 
under  which  our  federal  system  operates.  At 
the  state  level,  the  trend  Is  for  moderate  in- 
come and  sales  taxes — 34  states  already  have 
both,  and  the  number  Increfises  every  year. 
Six  states  have  adopted  simple  p>cr  capita 
credits  against  Income  taxes  for  sales  taxes 
paid  (with  refunds  for  those  who  do  not  pay 
income  taxes)  to  alleviate  the  sales  tax  bur- 
den on  the  poor.  This  device  eliminates  the 
regressive  feature  of  the  sales  tax  and  makes 
it  more  acceptable  on  grounds  of  equity. 
Progress  on  the  adoption  of  state  Income 
taxes  has  been  slow,  but  there  has  been  a 
new  surge  of  adoptions  by  the  states  In  the 
past  couple  of  years  as  governors  and  legisla- 
tors have  realized  that  they  cannot  get  along 
without  the  growth-responsive  revenues  from 
an  Income  tax. 


The  states  are  also  beginning  to  take  a 
more  responsible  attitude  toward  their  local 
governments,  although  the  situation  is  ad- 
mittedly bad  In  many  parts  of  the  country. 
More  of  the  states'  own  revenues  should  be 
allocated  to  local  governments  through 
grants-in-aid  to  prevent  the  development  of 
city  Income  and  sales  taxes  that  tend  to  drive 
wealthy  taxpayers  and  businesses  to  the  sub- 
urbs. An  Ideal  arrangement,  that  Is  already 
In  operation  in  Maryland  for  Income  tax 
purposes,  would  be  to  have  statewide  Income 
and  sales  taxes  along  with  modest  "plggj"- 
back"  local  taxes — all  collected  by  the  state 
govenunent  and  subject  to  state  control  so 
that  individual  communities  will  not  get  too 
far  out  of  line  with  their  neighbors.  (As  a 
long-run  goal,  the  federal  government  should 
collect  state-local,  els  well  as  federal,  income 
taxes  on  the  basis  of  a  single  return. ) 

The  local  governments  need  to  Improve 
local  property  tax  administration  to  remove 
the  haphazard  way  in  which  the  tax  applies 
to  properties  of  equal  values.  The  states  can 
help  by  providing  technical  assistance  and 
also  by  forcing  the  communities  to  meet 
minimum  standards  of  administration.  Con- 
sideration should  also  be  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  new  local  revenue  sources  to 
take  some  of  the  pressure  off  the  general 
property  tax.  The  best  alternatives  are  the 
"piggyback"  Income  and  sales  taxes  already 
mentioned,  always  with  the  credit  or  refund 
for  sales  taxes  paid  by  the  pKior. 

In  addition,  it  is  time  to  tap  the  high  and 
rising  land  values  for  some  of  the  urgently 
needed  local  revenues.  The  National  Com- 
mission on  Urban  Problems,  which  was 
chaired  by  former  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  has 
estimated  that  land  values  rose  from  $269 
billion  In   1956   to  $1523  billion  In   1966,  or 
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about  $25  billion  a  year.  This  tremendous 
increase  in  wealth  was  not  created  by  the 
landowners  but  by  society  as  a  whole.  This 
is  of  course,  the  basis  of  the  old  "single 
t£uc"  idea  that  was  oversold  by  the  zealots 
as  a  complete  and  final  solution  to  the  na- 
tion's tax  problems,  although  correct  in 
principle.  The  revenue  potential  of  special 
taxes  on  land  values  or  on  Increases  In  land 
values  Is  modest,  but  the  approach  has 
merit  even  If  It  will  not  solve  the  financial 
problems  of  our  cities  and  suburbs  by  Itself. 
It  would  also  discourage  the  hoarding  of  land 
for  speculative  purposes  and  thereby  encour- 
age more  efficient  use  of  land  in  and  around 
the  nation's  cities. 

But  there  is  no  hope  for  the  states  and 
local    governments,    whatever    they    do    on 
their  own  Initiative,  unless  the  federal  gov- 
ernment cuts  them  in  on  its  superior  tax  re- 
sources.  It  Is   true  that   federal   grants   to 
states  and  local  governments  have  Increased 
rapidly  in  recent  years— from  $5  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1958  to  an  estimated  $25  billion 
this  year— but  the  need  is  even  greater  than 
that   To  satisfy  this  need,  more  money  will 
have  to  be  allocated  to  the  categorical  grants 
already  authorized  for  such  programs  as  edu- 
cation,  health,   welfare,   and   housing.   Also, 
a    federal-sUte-local    Income    tax    revenue- 
sharing    system    should    be    established    to 
moderate  the  huge  disparities  in  fiscal  ca- 
pacities of  the  fifty  states  and  to  give  gov- 
ernors and  local  officials  unrestricted  funds 
that  can  be  used   to  help  solve  their  own 
particular  problems.  The  Nixon  administra- 
tion's proposal,  based  on  a  plan  devised  by 
a  Johnson    task   force,   is   a    good— though 
modest — beginning. 

Mayors  and  county  managers  are  suspi- 
cious of  revenue  sharing  because  they  have 
little  faith  that  the  states  will  distribute  the 
funds  fairly.  To  answer  this  criticism,  vari- 
ous formulas  have  been  devised  to  require 
the  states  to  "pass  through"  at  least  a  min- 
imum percentage  of  the  revenue-sharing 
grants  Disagreement  over  the  details  of  the 
•pass  through"  should  not  be  allowed  to 
delay  the  adoption  of  an  idea  that  will  re- 
lieve some  of  the  fiscal  pressure  at  the  state 
and  local  levels  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vide revenues  from  a  progressive  tax  that 
otherwise  would  be  raised  mainly  on  a  re- 
gressive basis.  Ultimately,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  allocate  2  per  cent  of  the 
federal  individual  income  tax  base  to  revenue 
sharing,  which  would  amount  to  $8  blUlon 
at  current  Income  levels  and  as  much  as  $12 
blUlon  In  1975. 

The  payroll  tax 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  need  for 
removing  the  poor  from  the  income  tax  rolls, 
and  Congress  seems  to  be  prepared  to  remedy 
this  anachronism.  But  the  more  urgent  prob- 
lem Is  to  remove  the  much  heavier  payroll 
tax  burden  of  the  poor.  The  federal  Income 
tax  bin  of  the  families  and  IndividuaU  who 
are  officiaUy  classified  as  poor  is  only  $200 
million  a  year,  as  compared  with  the  $1.5 
billion  they  pay  In  payroll  taxes.  In  addlUon, 
the  regressive  feature  of  the  payroll  tax  at 
the  higher  Income  levels  should  be  moderated 
immediately  and  ultimately  eliminated  en- 
tirely. 

Several  different  approaches  might  be 
taken  to  achieve  these  objectives. 

First,  part  or  all  of  the  payroll  tax  could 
be  converted  Into  a  withholding  tax  for  In- 
come tax  purposes.  No  formal  change  In  the 
payroll  tax  need  be  involved;  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  individuals  would  receive  credit 
against  their  Income  taxes  (or  a  refund  if 
they  are  not  Income  tax  payers)  for  the 
amount  of  payroll  taxes  paid. 

Second,  contributions  from  general  rev- 
enues might  be  made,  on  the  basU  of  a  fixed 
formula,  to  the  social  security  and  other 
trust  funds.  Such  a  possibility  was  foreseen 
in  the  earlier  days  of  social  security. 

Third,  the  social  security  system  might 
be  combined  with  a  liberalized  and  modern- 


ized public  assistance  system  or  some  variant 
of  a  negative  income  Ux.  The  negative  in- 
come tax  payments  to  the  aged  in  such  a 
system  would  be  financed  out  of  general 
revenues. 

But  whatever  Is  xUtlmately  done  about  the 
payroll  tax  as  the  baalc  revenue  source  for 
social  security  financing,  the  poor  should  be 
relieved  of  paying  this  tax  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  principle  of  a  minimum  taxable 
level  under  the  income  tax— soon  to  be  raised 
to  the  poverty  levels — should  be  carried  over 
into  the  payroU  tax.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  already  proficient  at  handling  tens 
of  millions  of  refunds  per  year  under  the 
income  tax:  the  additional  payroll  tax  re- 
funds would  not  be  an  excessive  burden. 


Federal  tax  reform 
As  this  was  being  written.  Congress  was 
working  hard  to  complete  a  tax  reform  bill. 
The  details  of  the  final  legislation  are  still 
unclear,  but  It  might  be  useful  to  list  the 
most  important  Issues  that  must  t>e  settled, 
now  or  later. 

1.  Revision   of    the   treatment   of   capital 
gains   is  the   highest  priority   item.  Profits 
from    sale    of    ajsseta    held    more    than    six 
months  are  taxed  at  only  half  the  regular 
rates  up  to  a  maximum  of  25  per  cent,  b  it 
even  this  tax  may  be  avoided  Indefinitely  if 
the  assets  are  transferred  from  one  geneia- 
tlon  to  another  through  bequests.  In  tne  case 
of  gifts,  capital  gains  are  taxed  only  if  the 
assets  are  later  sold  by  the  recipient.  As  a 
result,   bilUons    of   dollars   of   capital    gains 
are  subject  to  low  rates  or  are  never  taxed. 
Capital  gains  receive  favored  treatment  for 
two  reasons:   first,  full  taxation  In  a  single 
year  of   a  large   realized   gain    accumulated 
over  many  years  would  be  unfair,  unless  the 
impact   of  the   graduated   Income   tax  rates 
were  moderated:  second,  too  high  a  rate  on 
capital    gains    might    "lock"    most    security 
holders    into    their    present    portfolios.    The 
first  of  these  problems  could  be  solved  by 
averaging  capital  gains  over  the  period  they 
were   held.   The   "lock-in"   effect    would   be 
moderated  by   such  an  averaging  provision, 
and  also  by  taxinj  capltla  gems  when  assets 
are  transferred,  either  by   gift  or  at  death. 
Both  changes  would  reduce  the  advantages 
of  holding   on  to   assets  whose   v-alues  had 

risen. 

A  complete  reform  of  the  capital  gains  tax 
would  raise  perhaps  $8  billion  in  additional 
revenues  annually,  mainly  from  the  top  15 
per  cent  of  the  Income  population.  But  the 
more  likely  package— including  a  lengthening 
of  the  holding  period  from  six  months  to  a 
vear  and  elimination  of  the  maximum  25  per 
cent  tax  rate  (but  not  the  exclusion  of  half 
of  long-term  capital  gains— would  yield 
only  about  $700  mUlion  a  year. 

2  The  toughest  issue  Involves  percentage 
depletion  for  oil.  gas.  and  other  minerals 
industries.  These  allowances  are  similar  in 
many  respects  to  ordinary  depreclaUon.  The 
difference  Is  that  the  amounts  written  off  as 
depreciation  are  limited  to  the  cost  of  the 
asset,  but  percentage  depletion  can— and 
does — substantially  exceed  the  amount  In- 
vested In  addition,  an  Immediate  write-off 
is  permitted  for  certain  capital  costs  incurred 
in  exploration  and  development,  thus  provid- 
ing a  double  deduction  for  capital  invested  In 
these  industries.  Most  economists  who  have 
studied  the  matter  have  concluded  that 
present  allowances  are  much  too  generous. 

If  the  preferential  treatment  for  all  the 
minerals  industries  were  entirely  eliminated, 
revenues  would  be  Increased  by  $1.6  blUlon 
a  year  If  the  oil  depletion  allowance  Is  re- 
duced from  27  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  and 
the  other  allowances  are  scaled  down  pro- 
portionately, as  seems  possible  at  this  mo- 
ment, additional  revenues  would  amount  to 
about  $400  million  a  year. 

3  The  tax  exemption  of  Interest  on  state 
and  local  government  securities  is  unfair  be- 
cause It  benefits  only  the  wealthy.  It  U  also 
inefficient  because  the  wealthy  benefit  from 


the  full  amount  of  the  Interest  differential  for 
the  tax  exemption,  which  is  set  by  the  mar- 
ket at  the  point  where  the  marginal  (and 
lower  Income)  Investor  is  encouraged  to  buy 
tax-exempts.  According  to  one  study,  the 
federal  government  loses  $2  of  revenue  for 
every  $1  of  Interest  subsidy  received  by  the 
states  and  local  governments.  If  state-local 
bond  interest  were  taxed,  the  revenue  could 
be  used  directly  to  help  the  statee  and  local 
governments.  The  estimated  revenue  gain 
would  be  smaU  Initially  because  any  legisla- 
tion that  might  be  enacted  would  apply  only 
to  future  issues  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  new  revenue  would  be  returned  to  the 
states  In  the  form  of  a  'sweetener"  over  and 
above  what  the  present  tax  exempUon  is 
worth  to  them. 

4.  The  most  Irrational  and  expensive  pro- 
visions are  the  deductions  for  charitable 
contributions,  interest  payments,  medical 
expenses,  state  and  local  taxes,  and  other 
personal  expenditures  that  cut  out  billions 
of  dollars  from  the  tax  base.  These  deduc- 
tions are  designed  to  improve  the  definition 
of  income  on  which  taxes  are  to  be  based: 
In  fact,  many  of  the  deducuons  are  merely 
subsidies  for  particular  types  of  personal  ex- 
penditures that  hardly  merit  government 
encouragement . 

Deductions  for  state  Income  taxes  do  pro- 
tect taxpayers  against  excessive  rates.  There 
is  also  some  Justification  for  continuing  the 
deducUon  for  sales  and  Income  taxes  as  a 
device   to   encourage   further   state    use   of 
these  taxes  to  raise  the  revenues  they  des- 
perately need.  But  the  same  rationale  does 
not  apply  to  property  taxes:  '  and  there  is 
certainly   no  excuse  for  deducting   gasoline 
taxes,  which   are  levied   to  pay  lor  benefits 
received    by    highway    users.    The    present 
method    of    computing    the    deduction    for 
charitable  contributions  is  also  questionable. 
Ulmtlng  the  deduction  to  contributions  in 
excess  of,  say.  3  per  cent  of  Income  would 
encourage      larger-than-average      gifts      to 
charity  and  save  $1.5  billion  of  revenue  each 
year.  In  addition.  Congress  should  repeal  the 
unlimited    charitable    deduction    for    those 
whose  taxes  and  contributions  together  ex- 
ceed 80  per  cent  of  their  Income  for  eight 
out  of  ten  consecutive  years.  This  provision 
has  permitted  many  wealthy  people  to  escape 
tax  entirely  by  donating  appreciated  assets 
on  which  capital  gains  tax  has  not  been  paid 
but  which  are  deductible  at  their  full  value 
(including  the  gain)    against  other  Incwne. 
A  series  of  reforms  along  these  lines  might 
bring   m   revenues   in   the   neighborhood    of 
$5   bUUon   a   year.  But  Congress   will   prob- 
ably do  very  little  in  this  area— except  per- 
haps to  eliminate  the  unlimited  charitable 
deduction   which   will   bring  in   860  million 
annually  and  to  raise  the  standard  deduc- 
tion   (Which   will    added    to   the   erosion   of 
the  tax  base— at  a  cost  of  $1.4  billion— and 


5 1  have  omitted  the  favored  tax  treatment 
of  homeovimers  from  this  list  of  major  tax 
issues  for  obvious  practical  reasons.  An  in- 
dividual who  rents  a  house  and  Invest,  say, 
$20  000  In  securities   yielding  5  per  cent  is 
taxable  on  the  $1,000  of  Interest  and  divi- 
dends he  receives.  Another  who  Invests  the 
$20,000  in  an  identical  home  is  not  taxable 
on  its  rental  value  (which  Is  Income  to  lilm. 
even   though   he   does   not  actually   receive 
any  cash)  and  deducts  his  property  taxes  and 
mortgage  Interest.  These  benefits  are  worth 
$8  billion  annuaUy  to  homeowners,  but  they 
are  sacrosanct.  I  know  of  no  Congressman 
who  would  pubUcly  support  elimination  of 
the  deductions  for  property  taxes  and  mort- 
gage interest,  let  alone  the  Inclusion  of  the 
rental   values   of   owner-occupied    homes   in 
taxable  Income.  Encouragement  of  Individual 
home   ownership— and.   Increasingly,   apart- 
ment ownership— Is  deeply  Imbedded  m  the 
American    poUtical    grain,   even    though    Its 
rationale  Is  not  nearly  as  cogent  as  It  used 
to  be. 
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do  nothing  to  feflne  the  taxable  income  con- 
cept In  a  mantter  that  would  Improve  Inter- 
personal equltf). 

6.  The  federal  income  tax  has  been  par- 
ticularly aoUcitovu  of  the  aged.  Taxpayers 
over  65  years  of  age  have  an  additional 
exemption  of  4^00,  pay  no  tax  on  their  so- 
cial security  oi*  railroad  retirement  pensions, 
and  receive  a  ijax  credit  on  other  retirement 
Income  if  thefr  earnings  are  beiow  91,634. 
These  benefits  I  are  worth  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion a  year.  There  Is  every  reason  to  help 
the  aged  thro\igh  public  programs,  but  the 
tax  S3rstem  is  a  bad  way  to  do  this  be- 
cause it  givesi  the  largest  amount  of  re- 
lief to  those  fvho  need  it  least.  It  would 
be  better  to  eliminate  these  deductions  and 
use  the  revenue  to  increase  social  security 
benefits  for  all  aged  persons.  The  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  4dnUnlstratlons  recommended 
a  more  modest  approach  that  would  limit 
the  income  ts^i  relief  to  low-income  aged, 
but    not    raise    any    additional    revenue. 

6.  Income  s[^lttlng  was  enacted  In  1948  to 
equalize  the  t4x  burden  of  married  p>ersons 
living  in  coro|munlty  and  noncommunlty 
property  stater  (The  former  had  already 
been  able  to  sp^lt  their  Incomes  for  tax  pur- 
poses. I  But  tha  provision  introduced  an  un- 
fair dlscrimina^on  against  single  people,  and 
reduced  taxes  Iby  an  estlDoated  $10  billion 
a  year.  There  a.^e  ways  to  eliminate  this  dis- 

-«rlmif»«tlon  without  Introducing  the  old 
-eomnnMity  pro^rty  problems,  but  the  large 
revenue  loss — ^J-hich  goes  almost  entirely  to 
married  coupl^  with  incomes  above  tlO,- 
000 — is  probablf  irretrievable.  This  year,  Con- 
gress seems  t^  be  in  a  mood  to  extend 
half  the  advai^tages  of  Income  splitting  to 
single  people  aged  35  years  or  older  and 
this  will  cost  $eBO  million  a  year. 

7.  A  few  yeats  ago,  the  Senate  refused  to 
accept  a  relatively  simple  House  plan  to 
withhold  Inconie  tax  on  Interest  and  divi- 
dends. Instead!  they  required  Information 
returns  by  corporations  and  financial  insti- 
tutions, a  copj  of  which  would  go  to  the 
taxpayer.  Ther^  was  some  improvement  In 
the  reporting  iof  interest,  but  not  nearly 
enough  (dividends  were  never  underreported 
very  much).  Tie  introduction  of  withhold- 
ing is  the  only  I  practical  method  of  recover- 
ing the  estimaied  81  billion  of  tax  that  Is 
now  lost  annually  through  the  carelessness. 
Inadvertence,  and  dishonesty  of  taxpayers 
(mainly  in  thi  lower  and  middle  income 
classes ) .  | 

8.  Although  kome  income  tax  avoidance 
will  be  ellmlniited  by  the  new  legislation, 
the  final  bill  will  not  close  aU  the  loop- 
holes. As  a  safeguard  to  prevent  a  few 
wealthy  peoplel  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  special  pravlsions  that  would  remain, 
two  reforms  arei  now  being  seriously  consid- 
ered by  the  Conkress.  The  first  would  require 
the  allocation  [of  personal  deductions  al- 
lowed to  Individuals  between  taxable  and 
nontaxable  tnccme  sources.  Thus,  If  only 
half  of  a  taxper's  Income  is  subject  to  tax, 
he  would  be  entitled  to  only  half  his  deduc- 
tions. The  second  would  Introduce  a  mini- 
mum Income  tax  at  half  the  ordinary  rates 
on  an  Individual 's  total  Income  (Including 
all  nontaxable  sources)  or  require  an  indi- 
vidual to  pay  tax  at  the  full  rates  on  at 
least  half  his  tiital  Income.  These  revisions 
would  add  $80©  mUllon  of  tax  revenue  a 
year  if  the  incijme  definition  included  all 
sources  of  incoifae.  But  they  are  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  comprehensive  reform,  but  they 
will  be  needed  Until  aU  the  Income  tax  loop- 
hopes  have  been  plugged — and  that  Is  not 
nicely  to  happen  very  soon. 

9.  The  corporiition  income  tax  would  not 
be  In  bad  shapa  if  the  depletion  allowances 
were  modified,  iut  a  few  technical  reforms 
are  also  needed.  Corporations  should  not  be 
allowed  to  reduce  their  taxes  by  splitting  up 
Into  a  large  number  of  smaller  corporations. 
(Each  corporation  has  a  $25,000  exemption 
against  the  corparatlon  normal  tax.  which  is 


worth  96,500  for  each  corporation.)  Banks 
and  other  financial  institutions  have  overly 
generous  allowances  for  additions  to  reserves 
for  losses  on  their  loans;  these  should  be 
made  more  realistic.  Real  estate  operators 
should  not  be  allowed  to  deduct  deprecia- 
tion at  accelerated  rates  and  then,  when  the 
property  Is  sold,  taxed  at  the  capital  gains 
rates  on  their  profits  (which  is  partly  the 
result  of  the  excessive  depreciations).  Theee 
revisions,  which  are  incorporated  in  this 
year's  reform  bill  (except  that  the  real  es- 
tate loophole  was  kept  open  for  residential 
construction ) ,  would  add  close  to  $2  billion 
a  year  to  the  corporation  income  tax  yield. 
In  addition,  the  $100  deduction  for  dividends 
under  the  individual  income  tax — worth 
about  9200  million  a  year  in  lost  revenue — is 
silly  and  should  be  repealed. 

10.  Taxes  on  property  transferred  from 
one  generation  to  the  next  are  avoided  in 
two  ways.  First,  wealthy  people  put  money 
IB  trust  funds  for  their  wives,  children,  and 
grandchildren  that  are  taxed  when  they  are 
set  up  but  not  when  the  income  passes  be- 
tween generations  or  when  the  trusts  ter- 
minate. It  is  possible  to  escape  estate  taxes 
for  two  or  three  generations  in  this  way.  Sec- 
ond, since  gift  tax  rates  are  much  lower  than 
estate  tax  rates,  wealthy  individuals  can  re- 
duce the  taxes  on  their  wealth  or  eliminate 
them  entirely  by  systematically  distributing 
the  assets  over  a  period  of  years  through 
glfu. 

Avoidance  through  gifts  can  be  reduced 
by  combining  the  estate  and  gift  taxes  into 
one  tax.  (An  integrated  tax  would  reduce  the 
avoidance  through  gifts,  but  not  eliminate 
It  entirely,  because  an  Individual  could  earn 
interest  on  any  tax  he  postponed.)  The  trust 
loophole  is  more  difficult  to  close,  but  meth- 
ods have  been  devised  to  tax  trust  assets 
once  every  generation.  Another  Improvement 
in  the  estate  and  gift  taxes  that  would  lower 
rather  than  raise  revenues,  would  be  to  per- 
mit husbands  and  wives  to  transfer  wealth 
freely  between  them  without  tax;  under 
present  law,  half  of  the  transfers  are  taxable. 
The  prospects 

The  long  list  of  needed  revisions  In  our 
federal,  state,  and  local  tax  system  should 
convince  anyone  that  the  reforms  now  being 
contemplated  will  not  make  a  significant 
change  in  the  progresslvity  of  the  system. 
Congress  could,  if  it  wishes.  Increase  the 
Shield  of  the  present  tax  system  by  $25  billion 
a  year,  an  amount  that  would  be  sufficient 
substantially  to  relieve  the  tax  burdens  of 
the  poor  and  low-income  nonpoor  and  to 
lower  tax  rates  clear  across  the  board.  In- 
stead, the  revenue  to  be  gained  from  this 
year's  tax  reform  bill — a  Herculean  effort  by 
past  standards — may  be  In  the  neighborhood 
of  93  billion  a  year  and  much  of  this  will  be 
used  to  reduce  the  taxes  of  the  "middle"  In- 
come classes  by  what  amounts  to  little  more 
than  a  pittance,  while  the  pwor  continue  to 
bear  much  heavier  tax  burdens. 

According  to  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, total  taxes  of  those  with  Incomes 
below  $2,000  amounted  to  $7.3  billion  In  1965, 
of  which  $4.2  billion  were  state  and  local 
taxes  and  $3.1  billion  were  federal.  Those 
with  Incomes  between  $2,000  and  $4,000  paid 
another  $11.5  billion  consisting  of  $6.8  bil- 
lion federal  and  $4.7  billion  state-local  taxes. 
The  total  tox  bill  of  $18.8  billion  of  those 
with  incomes  below  $4,000 '  suggests  what 
regresslvity  really  means  In  a  country  collect- 
ing taxes  amounting  to  about  31  per  cent 
of  its  GNP. 

The  classic  objection  against  an  attack  on 
tax  regresslvity  has  been  that  there  is  sim- 
ply not  enough  Income  in  the  higher  classes 


•  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  income  defini- 
tion we  are  using  for  1965  excludes  transfer 
payments.  Hence,  this  $18.8  billion  of  tax  Is 
paid  both  by  poor  and  nonpoor  families  and 
individuals.  The  poor  alone  pay  about  30  per 
cent  of  this  amount. 


to  do  the  job.  Would  a  substantial  reduction 
In  regresslvity  require  confiscatory  rates?  To 
appreciate  one  of  the  significant  magnitudes 
involved,  suppose  the  federal  government  de- 
cided to  refund  all  general  sales,  payroll,  and 
property  taxes  on  housing  paid  by  those  who 
are  officially  classified  as  poor.  (The  remain- 
ing taxes  are  selective  excise  taxes  levied  for 
svimptuary  purposes  or  in  lieu  of  user 
charges,  which  could  not  l>e  refunded  in  any 
practical  way.  After  this  year,  the  poor  will 
not  pay  any  federal  income  taxes.)  These 
refunds  would  amount  to  about  $4  billion— 
perhaps  three-quarters  of  the  total  tax  bur- 
den of  the  poor  and  one-sixth  of  the  burden 
of  those  with  Incomes  below  $4,000 — less 
than  what  this  year's  tax  reform  bill  may 
give  away  in  higher  standard  deductions  and 
rate  reductions. 

What  a  progressive  tax  system  would 
look  Uke 

It  might  be  thought-  that  such  a  pro- 
posal— to  lift  three-quarters  of  the  tax 
burden  of  the  poor — Is  too  timid.  Why  not 
go  further?  That  Indeed  could  be  done,  but 
only  as  part  of  a  larger  redistribution  of  the 
tax  burden.  After  all,  It  is  both  Inequitable 
and  politically  impossible  to  create  a  no- 
ticeable "tax  divide"  between  the  poor  (a 
fluid  concept.  In  any  case)  and  the  rest  of 
society.  To  make  the  tsix  system  progres- 
sive, it  would  not  be  enough  drastically  to 
reduce  the  tax  burden  of  the  poor;  the 
burdens  of  the  near  poor  and  others  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  Income  scale  would  have 
to  be  cut  simultaneously.  Indeed — again  on 
principles  of  equity  and  political  feasibility— 
the  relief  should  be  diffused  upwards  until  it 
benefits,  say,  the  lower  half  of  the  Income 
distribution  (or,  more  technically,  those  re- 
ceiving less  than  the  median  Income,  which 
Is  now  in  excess  of  89.000) . 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  of  modifying 
the  tax  system  to  redistribute  the  tax  bur- 
den in  this  way.  The  most  straightforward— 
and  perhaps  even  the  most  practical,  given 
the  federal  system  of  government  In  this 
country — would  be  to  give  taxpayers  credits 
against  the  federal  Income  tax  for  a  de- 
clining percentage  of  the  major  taxes  they 
now  pay  to  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments, except  for  Income  taxes.  Suppose  we 
make  refunds  to  the  poor  for  the  general 
sales.  pasrroU,  and  property  taxes  they  pay 
and  permit  others  to  claim  credits  against 
their  federal  Income  taxes  for  75  percent 
of  these  same  taxes  If  they  are  In  the  $2,000- 
4.000  class.  50  percent  in  the  $4,000-6.000 
class,  and  25  percent  in  the  $6,000-8,000 
class.  (Obviously,  refunds  would  be  paid 
to  those  with  credits  larger  than  their  fed- 
eral income  taxes.) ' 

Let  us  further  assixme  that  the  taxes  paid 
by  those  with  incomes  between  $8,000  and 
910.000  remain  the  same,  and  that  the 
revenues  needed  to  pay  for  the  relief  below 
98.000  would  come  from  those  with  Incomes 
above  $10,000  in  proportion  to  the  taxes  they 
now  pay.  Again,  we  need  not  be  concerned 
with  the  details  of  how  this  can  be  done. 
It  would  certainly  be  more  equitable  to  close 
the  major  federal  Income  tax  loopholes  first 
and  then  raise  whatever  additional  revenue 
Is  needed  by  an  Increase  In  the  rates  above 
910,000.  Either  way,  the  ratio  of  total  taxes 
to  Income  for  any  specific  Income  class  could 
be  set  at  the  same  figure,  although  the  bur- 
den within  each  class  would  be  ..Ustributed 
much  more  equitably  If  the  loopholes  were 
closed  first. 

It  turns  out  that.  In  1965,  the  credits  (and 
refunds)  would  have  reduced  taxes  for  those 
with  Incomes  of  less  than  $8,000  by  $19  bil- 
lion, and  this  would  have  required  an  In- 
crease  in   the   taxes  paid   by  those  In  the 
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'  In  practice,  we  would  probably  vary  the 
credits  for  families  of  different  size,  but 
this  Is  a  refinement  which  need  not  concern 
us  here. 


$10,000-15,000  class  from  an  average  of  27 
per  cent  to  32  per  cent  and  by  those  above 
$15,000  from  38  per  cent  to  46  per  cent,  or 
an  average  tax  increase  of  about  a  fifth.  The 
resulting  effective  rates  of  tax  In  this  system 
compare  with  the  rates  as  they  were  In  1865 
as  follows: 

TABLE  6.-TAXES  AS  PERCENT  OF  INCOME,  1965 


Income  classes 


Present 
tax  S)rstem 


Alternative 
tax  system 


under  $2,000 

0.000  to  J4,000... 
UOOO  to  $8,000... 
tS.000  to  $8,000... 

ttOOO  to  $10,000.. 
Jlb.OOO  to  $15,000. 
JlS.OOOand  over.. 

Total- 


44 

13 

27 

14 

27 

19 

26 

23 

27 

27 

27 

32 

38 

46 

31 


31 


Income  includes  capital  gains,  but  excludes  transler  payments 

A  glance  should  convince  anyone  that  this 
tax   system    would    by    no   means    eradicate 
taxes  at  the  lower  end  of  the  income  scale. 
Most    people   would    regard    tax    burdens   of 
as   much    as    13-14    percent   for    those   with 
incomes   below   $4,000  and   23   per   cent   for 
those   between   $6,000   and   $8,000    as   much 
too  high.  Yet,  the  Idea  of  relieving  tax  bur- 
dens for  the  lower  half  of  the  income  distri- 
bution even  in  this  relatively  modest  way  Is 
clearly   Impractical:    Congress   would   f£ice   a 
revolt  if  it  tried  to  raise  taxes  on  incomes 
above  $10,000  by  an  average  of  20  per  cent. 
Perhaps  we  exaggerate  the  difficulties  by 
using  1965  figures?  Incomes  have  risen  sub- 
stantially so  that  there  Is  much  more  Income 
to  be  taxed  above  $15,000.  But  state  and  local 
taxes  have  also  risen  and  the  degree  of  regres- 
slvely  m  the  tax  system  has  been  aggravated. 
On  balance,  the  rise  in  incomes  has  prob- 
ably  been   more   jjowerfui,   but   not   enough 
10  alter  very  much  the  general  conclusions 
that  we   have   reached  from   the   1965  data. 
The  prospects  for  making  the  tax  system 
progressive  are  more  discouraging  when  one 
notes  the  way  Congress  usually  behaves  when 
It  reduces  taxes.  On  the  basis  of  past  per- 
formance, one  can  predict  with  certainty  that 
Congress  will  not  limit  income  tax  reductions 
to  the  lowest  income  classes.  In  1964,  when 
federal    income    taxes    were    reduced    by    an 
average  of  20  i)er  cent.  Incomes  above  $15,000 
were  given  a  tax  cut  of  14  per  cent.  This  year 
much  more  than  the  revenue  to  be  gained 
from  closing  the  loopholes  and  repealing  the 
Investment  credit  may  be  given  away  In  tax 
rate  reductions.  Of  course,  these  actions  re- 
flect the  pressures  on  the  Congressmen.  The 
Influence   of   the   groups   arrayed   against   a 
significant  redistribution  of  the  tax  burden 
Is  enormous  and  there  is  no  effective  lobby 
for  the  poor  and  the  near  poor. 

It  may  be  that,  at  some  distant  future 
date,  the  well-to-do  and  the  rich  will  have 
enough  income  to  satisfy  not  only  their  own 
needs,  but  also  to  help  relieve  the  tax  bur- 
dens of  those  who  are  less  fortunate.  In  the 
meantime,  the  tax  system  will  continue  to 
disgrace  the  most  affiuent  nation  In  the 
world. 


NOMINATION  OF  JUDGE  CLEMENT 
P.  HAYNSWORTH.  JR.,  TO  THE 
SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  <  Mr. 
Bayh)  is  absent  from  the  Senate  on  of- 
ficial business  today.  He  has  requested 
that  the  October  21  New  York  Times 
article  by  Warren  Weaver  and  the 
October  19  New  York  Times  article  by 
Anthony  Lcwds,  both  on  the  Haynsworth 
appointment,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  'Hmes,  Oct.  21,   1969) 

The  Case  Against  Judge  Hayn8W(»th: 

Three  Ethical  Qotestions 

(By  War.  en  Weaver,  Jr.) 

Washington,  October  20. — The  case 
against  Clement  F.  Haynsworth  Jr.,  the  South 
Carolinian  President  Nixon  Is  trying  to  place 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  has  narrowed  down 
In  large  measure  to  three  controversial  eth- 
ical questions. 

The  Senators  who  will  make  the  final  Judg- 
ment on  the  nomination,  which  Is  expected 
to  face  a  close  vote  within  the  next  two 
months,  must  Judge  each  of  these  questions 
against  three  different  sets  of  standards,  all 
somewhat  Imprecise,  and  somehow  arrive  at 
a  single  yes-or-no  verdict. 

The  ethical  questions  are  these: 

1.  Is  It  proper  for  a  Judge  to  consider  a 
case  m  which  one  of  the  parties  is  a  corpora- 
tion that  is  a  subsidiary  of  a  corporation  in 
which  he  Is  a  stockholder? 

2.  Is  It  proper  for  a  Judge  to  consider  a 
case  in  which  one  of  the  parties  has  substan- 
tial business  dealings  with  a  corporation  In 
which  he  has  a  personal  financial  stake? 

Is  it  proper  for  a  Judge  to  purchase  stock  In 
a  corporation  that  has  a  case  pending  before 
him.  between  the  time  the  decision  has  been 
reached  privately  and  Its  public  announce- 
ment? 

The  answers,  complicated  In  any  event,  de- 
pend on  which  definition  of  what  Is  "proper" 
the  Senate  applies:  The  controlling  Federal 
statute,  the  canons  of  ethics  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  or  the  public's  common- 
sense  view  of  how  a  Judge  should  behave. 
None  of  them  are  simple  or  clear-cut. 

OTHER    OBJECTIONS 

These  potential  conflict-of-interest  prob- 
lems are  not  the  only  objections  being  raised 
to  the  nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth,  who 
is  now  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  but 
they  form  the  underlying  basis  for  the  pub- 
lic case  against  his  confirmation. 

Some  Senators  oppose  Judge  Haynsworth 
because  they  believe  his  decisions  have  'oeen 
antllabor  or  insufficiently  receptive  to  the 
civil  rights  cause.  Others  regard  his  judicial 
record  as  that  of  a  mediocre,  even  careless, 
man.  Still  others  feel  he  has  devoted  more 
than  a  Judicious  shar3  of  his  time  and  ef- 
forts to  personal  biu.ness. 

Many  others,  however,  strongly  back  his 
nomination. 

Almost  all  the  Senators  with  these  objec- 
tions are  focusing  their  public  statements  on 
the  ethical  matters,  sidestepping  the  trouble- 
some question  of  whether  the  Senate  has  the 
right  to  disapprove  a  Presidential  nominee 
Just  because  it  disagrees  with  his  political 
philosophy. 

The  statutory  standard  that  the  Senate 
must  apply  to  the  various  questions  about 
Judge  Haynsworth  is  this:  "Any  Justice  or 
Judge  of  the  United  States  shall  disqualify 
himself  In  any  case  in  which  he  has  a  sub- 
stantial interest  ...  or  Is  so  related  to  or 
connected  with  any  party  or  his  attorney  as 
to  render  It  Improper  in  his  opinion,  for  him 
to  sit." 

Judge  Haynsworth's  opponents  have  cited 
at  least  eight  canons  of  ethics  that  they  be- 
lieve the  South  Carolinian  has  violated.  The 
principal  ones  are  these: 

Canon  4:  "A  Judge's  official  conduct  should 
be  free  from  Impropriety  and  the  appearance 
of  Impropriety  .  .  .  and  his  personal  be- 
havior, not  only  upon  the  bench  and  In  his 
performance  of  Judicial  duties,  but  also  in 
his  everyday  life,  should  be  beyond  re- 
proach." 

Canon  13:  "A  Judge  .  .  .  should  not  suffer 
his  conduct  to  Justify  the  Impression  that 
any  person  can  improperly  Influence  him  or 
unduly  enjoy  his  favor." 

Canon  24:  "A  Judge  should  not  accept  in- 


consistent duties  .  .  .  which  will  In  any  way 
Interfere  or  appear  to  interfere  with  his  de- 
votion to  the  expeditious  and  proper  admin- 
istration of  his  official  functions." 

Canon  26:  "A  Judge  should  avoid  giving 
ground  for  any  reasonable  suspicion  that  he 
is  utilizing  the  powers  or  prestige  of  his  of- 
fice to  persuade  or  coerce  others  to  patronize 
or  contribute  ...  to  the  succeas  of  private 
business  ventures." 

Canon  26:  "A  Judge  should  abstain  from 
making  personal  Investment  in  enterprises 
which  are  apt  to  be  Involved  in  litigation  In 
the  court." 

Canon  29:  "A  Judge  should  abstain  from 
performing  or  taking  part  in  any  Judicial  act 
In  which  his  personal  interests  are  involved   " 

Canon  33:  "He  |a  Judge  |  should  In  pend- 
ing or  prospective  litigation  before  him  be 
particularly  careful  to  avoid  such  action  as 
may  reasonably  tend  to  awaken  the  suspicion 
that  his  .  .  .  business  relations  .  .  .  consti- 
tute an  element  in  influencing  his  Judicial 
conduct." 

THE  PUBLIC'S  VIEW 

The  third  standard,  the  public's  view  of 
how  a  Judge  should  behave,  cannot  be  so  eas- 
ily dbtermined.  Generally,  however,  most  Sen- 
ators believe  that  public  pressure  dictates 
that  a  Judge  should  demonstrate  Judgment 
in  avoiding  ary  appearance  of  unethical  con- 
duct. 

The  facts  of  the  three  ethical  questions 
that  form  the  core  of  the  Haynsworth  case 
and  their  interpretation  by  the  Judge's  sup- 
porters and  critics  are  as  follows: 

Corporate  subsidiary  questions:  In  1967 
Judge  Haynsworth  sat  on  a  case  called  Par- 
row  v.  Grace  Lines.  Inc..  while  he  held  300 
shares  of  stock  In  W.  R  Grace  &  Co.,  the 
parent  corporation  of  Grace  Lines,  Inc. 

In  1966  the  judge  sat  on  a  case  called 
Donohue  v.  Maryland  Casualty  Company 
while  he  owned  200  shares  of  preferred  stock 
and  67  shares  of  common  in  American  Gen- 
eral Insurance  Company,  of  which  Maryland 
Casualty  was  a  subsidiary. 

Opponents  of  Mr.  Haynsworth's  nomina- 
tion contend  that  both  these  actions  repre- 
sented violations  of  the  statutory  ban  on  a 
Federal  Judge  sitting  "In  any  case  In  which  he 
has  a  substantial  interest"  and  of  Canon  26. 
on  personal  Investments,  and  Canon  29,  on 
self-interest. 

Judge  Haynsworth's  supporters  maintain 
that  the  Judge's  interest  In  each  instance  was 
not  substantial  and  was  not  "In  the  case"  but 
in  a  corporation  not  involved  directly. 

In  the  Grace  Line  case.  Senator  Marlow  W. 
Cook.  Republican  of  Kentucky,  argued.  If  the 
full  claim  of  $30,000  against  the  shipping 
line  had  t>een  awarded  and  assessed  against 
the  common  stockholders,  the  value  of  Judge 
Haynsworth's  Interest  would  have  been  re- 
duced by  48  cents. 

holdings  estimated 
In  the  Maryland  Casualty  case.  Senator 
Cook  called  it  "highly  doubtful  that  an  ad- 
verse Judgment  would  have  any  significant 
effect"  on  Judge  Haynswbrth's  holdings, 
which  he  estimated  at  0.0059  per  cent  of  the 
preferred  stock  and  0.0015  per  cent  of  the 
common  stock. 

Litigant  business  relation  questions:  In 
1950  Mr.  Haynsworth  was  an  organizer  and 
founder  of  the  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  Com- 
pany, which  was  to  Install  automatic  vend- 
ing machines  in  industrial  plants  and  other 
sites.  His  Investment  was  $2,400,  and  he  be- 
came vice  president  and  a  director. 

When  he  went  on  the  Federal  bench  in 
1957,  Mr.  HajTisworth  resigned  orally  as  vice 
president  of  the  company,  he  now  says,  but 
company  records  show  him  continuing  In 
that  office  until  1963.  In  any  event,  he  re- 
mained as  a  director  until  1963. 

In  September  of  1963  he  resigned  his  direc- 
torship m  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  pursuant 
to  a  new  requirement  for  Federal  Judges 
promulgated  by  the  Judicial  Conference. 
Seven  months  later,  he  sold  his  stock  for 
about  $430,000. 
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In  19<S1  an<}  ag&in  In  1963  Judge  Hayns- 
worth  sat  on  «  case  called  Darlington  Manu- 
facturing Company  v.  the  National  lAbor 
Relations  Board.  At  that  time,  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matlc  had  a  $50.000-a-year  contract 
with  the  Deertng-Mllllken  Corporation,  par- 
ent company  >f  Darlington.  While  the  litiga- 
tion was  pending,  a  new  1100,000  contract  was 
signed. 

Between  1999  and  1963  Judge  Haynaworth 
sat  on  five  otter  cases  In  which  one  of  the 
two  litigants  Were  companies  that  were  do- 
ing business  with  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc, 
with  the  volume  of  that  business  ranging 
from  $16,000  to  $174,000  a  year. 

DISQUALIFICATION     ISSUE 

Critics  of  Jiidge  Haynsworth  contend  that 
he  should  havi  dlaquallfied  himself  from  sit- 
ting In  all  tttese  cases,  under  the  Federal 
•tatute  Involv^ig  "substantial  Interest."  They 
also  tu^fue  that  his  ptu^lclpatlon  In  the  de- 
cisions and  itls  continued  activity  in  the 
vending  macliine  business  violated  all  the 
canons  cited  ajbove. 

Supporters  f>f  the  Judge  maintain  that  he 
had  no  duty  ip  disqualify  himself  in  any  of 
these  cases  because  the  Vend-A-Matlc  Com- 
pany was  nod  itself  Involved.  In  fact,  they 
argue,  he  had  {a  duty  to  sit. 

In  the  DarUbgton  case,  the  Judge's  backers 
'  say,  Me  personkl  interest  in  the  business  that 
-Ven*-A-MaUcidld  with  Deerlng-Mllllken  was 
only  $390.  In  two  of  the  Ave  other  cases  In- 
volving Vend-JA-Matlc  customers,  he  voted 
against  the  customer;  in  two  others,  only 
procedural  qi^estions  were  Involved;  in  the 
fifth  he  votedj  for  the  customer  because  the 
other  litigant  jtvas  guilty  of  fraud. 

Stock  holdlhg  questions,  in  1967  Judge 
Haynsworth  sit  on  a  case  called  Brunswick 
Corporation  v., Long,  which  Involved  a  dispute 
over  bowling  equipment  leased  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  thfe  operator  of  an  alley. 

The  case  was  decided  on  Nov.  10;  on  Dec. 
26.  a  month  before  the  decision  was  to  be 
made  public,  judge  Haynsworth  bought  1,000 
shares  of  Brui^swlck  stock  for  about  $16,000. 

Opponents  ^f  Judge  Haynsworth  say  this 
action  was  clearly  improper  under  both  the 
Federal  statut^  and  the  canons  of  ethics.  The 
judge  admits  that  it  was  a  mistake,  some- 
thing he  would  not  rep>eat  either  on  the  Coxirt 
of  Appeals  or  the  Supreme  Court. 
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HELD     UNIMPORTANT 


But  supporters  of  Judge  Haynsworth  argue 
that  the  Bruiiswlck  case  is  not  significant. 
The  most  the!  corporation  could  have  bene- 
fited from  a  favorable  decision  was  $90,000, 
and  the  Judge  had  only  bought  1.000  of  its 
18.480.000  sha|res.  Thus  his  total  maximum 
profit  would  4ave  been  less  than  $5. 

Attempting  j  bo  apply  the  broad  standard  of 
public  oplnloil  to  all  these  cases,  the  Hayns- 
worth critics!  led  by  Senator  Birch  Bayh, 
Democrat  of  Indiana,  maintain  that,  collec- 
tively they  reyeal  a  man  not  as  sensitlTe  to 
the  necessity  pt  maintaining  the  appearance, 
as  well  as  th*  fact,  of  incorruptibility  as  a 
Justice  of  th^  Supreme  Court  should  be. 

Senator  Codk  and  his  allies  disagree. 

"If  we  now  analyze  these  cases  upon  which 
Senator  Bayhj  relies  In  terms  of  these  com- 
mon-sense principles,"  Mr.  Cook  said  on  the 
floor  last  weef .  "I  do  not  think  that  anyone 
can  seriously  jdoubt  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
must  be  giveq  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

"He  not  oniy  was  not  in  fact  infiuenced  by 
any  personal  Interest  In  deciding  the  cases, 
but  no  reasonable  person  could  think  that  he 
was  influenced  by  such  interest." 


[Prom  the  Hew  York  Times,  Oct.  19,  19691 
Thk  Senate  and  the  Sttpreme  Coubt 

(  3y  Anthony  Lewis) 
Washington. — In  their  irritation  at  the 
opponents  ol  Clement  Haynsworth,  some 
Administration  ofiSclals  are  now  saying  that 
the  issue  In  the  confirmation  fight  is  nothing 
less   than   t^  President's   right  to   appoint 


Supreme  Court  Justices.  The  Senate,  they 
argue,  is  trying  to  undermine  that  preroga- 
tive; Senators  should  support  a  President's 
choice  for  the  Court  unlees  he  can  be  shown 
to  be  corrupt  or  incompetent. 

But  history  contradicts  that  narrow  view 
of  the  Senate's  role.  In  fact,  over  the  years, 
the  Senate  in  considering  nominations  to  the 
Supreme  Court  has  rejected  "a  proportion  far 
higher  than  for  any  other  Federal  ofBce."  So 
says  a  leading  study,  Joseph  B.  Harris's  "The 
Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate." 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  when  senatorial 
scrutiny  was  at  its- most  rigorous,  72  men 
were  nominated  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
eighteen  of  them — one  quarter — failed  of 
confirmation.  The  eighteen  does  not  Include  a 
few  others  who  declined  the  honor. 

Nominees  were  rejected  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  because  of  their  philosophy  or  poli- 
tics or  ability  or  temperament.  Some  lost  in 
formal  votes  of  the  Senate;  other  nomina- 
tions were  withdrawn  In  the  face  of  opposi- 
tion. 

President  Madison,  for  example,  nominated 
a  Connecticut  Collector  of  Customs,  Alexan- 
der Wolcott,  in  1811,  Charles  Warren,  the 
great  Supreme  Court  historian,  said  the  gen- 
eral feeling  was  that  Woloott  was  a  man  of 
"somewhat  mediocre  legal  ability."  For  that 
reason  a  Senate  overwhelmingly  of  Madison's 
party  rejected  the  nomination,  24  to  9. 

grant's  nominations 

Grant  tried  three  times  before  he  could  get 
a  Chief  Justice  confirmed.  His  first  choice — 
George  H.  WUllams,  his  Attorney  General — 
was  criticized  as  a  "second-rate"  lawyer.  His 
seoond,  Caleb  Cushing,  a  former  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
was  eminently  qualified.  But  Senators  were 
uneasy  at  the  fact  that  he  had  been  succes- 
sively a  Whig,  Democrat  and  Republican. 
The  opposition  eventually  found  that  he  had 
written  an  innocent  letter  to  Jefferson  Davis 
during  the  Civil  War  and  used  that  to  rally 
opinion  against  him.  Both  nominations  were 
withdrawn. 

Other  nominees  in  the  last  century  were 
defeated  because  they  were  partisan  Whigs 
in  Democratic  times,  or  because  they  had 
offended  Senators,  or  because  in  other  offices 
they  had  followed  objectionable  p>ollciee.  No 
one  could  read  the  record  without  conclud- 
ing that  Senators  In  those  days  felt  quite 
free  to  make  their  own  appraisal  of  any  man 
chosen  to  say  the  last  word  in  our  constitu- 
tional system. 

Today,  most  Senators  would  be  more  so- 
phisticated and  more  restrained  In  the  use 
of  their  confirmation  pwwer.  Ironic  excep- 
tions ar»  Senators  Thurmond  of  South  Car- 
olina and  Eastland  of  Mississippi,  two  of 
Judge  Hayiwworth's  principal  backers,  who 
have  not  hesitated  to  oppose  anyone  sus- 
pected of  liberal  tendencies.  They  voted 
against  the  only  three  nominees  to  the  War- 
ren Court  who  were  put  to  a  record  vote  in 
the  Senate,  Justices  Harlan,  Stewart  and 
Marshall. 

The  question  for  most  members  of  the 
Senate  In  1969  is  not  one  dimensional.  For 
example,  the  fact  that  a  nominee  is  a  so- 
called  strict  constructionist  in  conctltuttonal 
matters  would  not  necessarily  make  Senators 
of  a  different  outlook  oppKJse  him;  It  is  easy  to 
think  of  Judicial  conserr-atives  whos"!  high 
intellectual  qualifications  would  have  smoth- 
ered the  thought  of  opposition  on  philosophi- 
cal grounds. 

The  point  about  Judge  Haimsworth  is  that 
he  does  not  have  such  high  Intellectual  or 
legal  qualifications.  Few  would  call  it  a  dis- 
tinguished appointment. 

POUCT    AND    ETHICS 

Along  with  that  basic  ground  for  opposi- 
tion are  doubts  about  policy  and  ethics. 
Those  who  feel  the  doubts  might  say  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  is  a  man  from  a  narrow 
background  who  has  not  altogether  sur- 
mounted it  in  his  view  of  life  and  the  law, 


and  that  in  his  commercial  dealings  while 
on  the  bench  he  has  at  beet  shown  insensl- 
tlvlty  to  the  appearatvce  demanded  of  Judges. 
In  short,  the  argument  against  Clement 
Haynsworth  is  not  that  he  is  an  evil  man.  or 
a  corrupt  one,  or  one  consciously  biased,  it 
is  that  he  Is  an  Inadequate  man  for  a  life- 
time position  of  immense  power  and  respon- 
sibility in  our  structure  of  government.  And 
any  Senator  who  reaches  that  conclusion  is 
quite  entitled.  In  precedent  and  in  reason,  to 
oppose  his  confirmation. 


SUCCESSFUL  DEVELOPMKNT  OP 
STRATEGIC  ARMS  LIMITATION 
NEGOTIATIONS  IS  OUR  HOPE, 
SAYS  SENATOR  RANDOLPH 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
encouraging  news  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  agreed  to  con- 
duct preliminary  discussions  on  the  .sub- 
ject of  strategic  arms  limitations. 

No  purpose  is  served  by  discussing  the 
long  delay  in  coming  to  this  important 
decision,  but  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  it  has  taken  much  too  long. 
During  the  period  prior  to  the  agreement 
to  begin  preliminary  talks,  one  could  be 
excused  for  wondering  if  world  powers 
did  not  understand  the  horrifying  nature 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur — a  man  associated  with  war  who 
probably  witnessed  the  development  of 
armaments  as  intimately  as  any  person 
of  our  century — stated  realistically  and 
eloquently  the  case  for  nuclear  arms  lim- 
itations: 

Electronics  and  other  processes  of  science 
have  raised  the  destructive  potential  to  en- 
compass millions.  And  with  restless  hands 
we  work  feverishly  in  dark  laboratories  to 
find  the  means  to  destroy  all  at  one  blow  .  .  . 
Global  war  has  become  a  Frankenstein  to 
destroy  both  sides.  No  longer  is  it  a  weapon  of 
adventure — the  shortcut  to  international 
power.  If  you  lose,  you  are  annihilated.  If 
you  win,  you  stand  only  to  lose.  No  longer 
does  It  possess  even  the  chance  of  the  winner 
of  a  duel.  It  contains  now  only  the  germs  of 
double  suicide. 

That  our  task  in  the  development  of 
substantive  arms  control  talks  is  only 
beginning  is  understood.  I  think  most  of 
our  leaders  and  the  people  generall.v  of 
this  Nation  fully  realize  this.  We  harbor 
no  false  hope — no  illusions — no  euphoric 
optimism — that  firm  agreements  will  be 
consummated  in  a  day  or  a  week  or  a 
month.  The  task  of  negotiating  effective 
and  acceptable  limitations  on  the  devel- 
opment of  strategic  weapons  will  be  ar- 
duous and  frustrating.  But  we  must  have 
hope  and,  I  emphasize,  we  must  relent- 
lessly strive  to  achieve  this  objective. 

It  is  a  frightening  mistake  to  view  cur 
agreements  for  talks  with  Russia  as 
merely  another  attempt  to  control  the 
ever-expanding  arsenal  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. This  endeavor  is  possibly  the  most 
critical  undertaking  in  the  history  of  cur 
Nation  and  of  the  world.  The  final  out- 
come will  determine  whether  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  cast 
into  the  depressing  role  of  spending  more 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  future  on  nu- 
clear weapons;  whether  our  world  will 
be  confronted  with  the  stark  prospect  of 
nuclear  weapons  proliferation;  whether 
we  will  be  sentenced  to  the  terrible  un- 
certainty of  possible  nuclear  holocaust: 


and  whether  civUlzaUon  as  we  know  it 
will  live  or  die. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution  expressing  the  need  for  a  mu- 
tual halt  to  the  testing  of  the  multiple 
independently  targetable  reentry  ve- 
hicle— MIRV — I  am  convinced  that  this 
weapons  system  which  possesses  destruc- 
tive capabilities  defying  imagination 
must  be  a  critical  element  in  our  discus- 
sions with  Russia.  The  reports  that  this 
will  be  a  focus  in  the  first  stages  of  pre- 
liminary talks  are  encouraging.  Control 
of  the  development  of  MIRV  must  be 
pressed  with  a  sense  of  urgency.  To  ac- 
cept the  proposition  that  development  of 
MIRV  is  inevitable  does  violent  damage 
to  the  prospects  for  meaningful  negotia- 
tions. ,  .     ^^ 

Further,  I  caution — as  I  have  in  the 
past— against  falling  into  the  historical 
pattern  of  arms  control  negotiations.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  negotiators  chart  a 
course  away  from  the  timewom  concept 
of    "negotiating    from    a    position    of 
strength."  Used  by  both  sides,  "negotiat- 
ing from  a  position  of  strength"  creates 
a  vicious  circle.  Every  party  to  a  discus- 
sion adopting  this  poUcy  would  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  escalate   arma- 
ments to  strengthen  its  position.  There  is 
no  end  to  this.  On  the  other  hand  it  does 
not  follow  that  any  country  should  en- 
!2;age   in   unilateral    disarmament.    The 
United  States  will  not  do  this — neither 
will  Russia.  But  it  does  mean  that  the 
time  has  come  to  question  the  assumption 
that  nations  are  adding  to  defense  and 
security  by  increasing  more  and  more 
the  nuclear  stockpiles  which  already  con- 
tain an  overkill  capacity. 

Our  negotiators  are  able.  Their  mission 
is  awesome.  We  share  the  hope  and  offer 
a  prayer  for  their  progress. 


ONE  YEAR  OF  THE  BOMBING  HALT 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow, 
October  31,  marks  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  total  cessation  of  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  anniversary,  it 
might  be  useful  to  reexamine  the  argu- 
ments that  finally  induced  President 
Johnson,  despite  grave  personal  misgiv- 
ings, to  call  off  the  bombing  of  the  north. 
And  it  might  be  useful  as  well  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  record  of  negotiations 
since  we  made  this  major  concession,  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  this  de- 
cision made  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  war  more  likely  or  less  likely. 

The  total  cessation  came  about  in  two 

On  March  31,  1968,  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  anoimced  the  suspension  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  except 
for  a  limited  area  immediately  above  the 
DMZ. 

This  action  was  taken  in  response  to 
the  growing  clamor  in  this  country  that 
we  stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
because  only  in  this  way  could  Hanoi 
be  induced  to  negotiate  a  reasonable  set- 
tlement of  the  Vietnam  war. 

It  is  true  that  Hanoi  did  come  to  the 
conference  table.  But  there  has  not  been 
a  single  iota  of  evidence  to  bear  out  the 
contention  that  such  a  concession  on  our 
part  would  induce  Hanoi  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith.  On  the  contrary,  the  record 


is  clear  that  Hanoi  only  hardened  its 
stance  subsequent  to  the  partial  suspen- 
sion of  bombing  in  March  of  last  year. 
Even  the  major  curtailment  of  our  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  was  rejected  as 
trickery. 

During  the  1968  presidential  campaign, 
the  same  critics  of  American  poUcy  in 
Vietnam  again  raised  their  voices,  this 
time  to  demand  the  total  cessation  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Such  a  con- 
cession on  our  part,  they  assured  us, 
would  lead  to  peace. 

There  were  even  some  skeptics  who 
went  along  with  the  demand  for  a  bomb- 
ing halt  because  they  felt  it  was  worth 
giving  a  try.  If  the  bombing  halt  did  not 
work,  they  said,  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent us  from  resuming  the  bombing  and 
increasing  the  military  pressure  on 
North  Vietnam. 

In  yielding  to  this  clamor  and  an- 
nouncing the  total  cessation  of  bombing 
on  October  31,  1968,  President  Johnson 
once  again  called  upon  Hanoi  to  engage 
in  serious  negotiations. 

Once  again  the  Communists  respond- 
ed as  they  have  always  responded,  and 
as  thsy  will  always  respond  to  every  show 
of  weakness  or  conciliation. 

Instead  of  becoming  more  reasonable, 
they  became  more  intransigent  than 
ever  before. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  Conununists  seem  to 
have  foreknowledge  of  the  fact  that  in- 
ternal political  pressures  in  this  coimtry 
would  compel  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, despite  its  previous  statements,  to 
agree  to  the  total  cessation  of  bombing 
without  any  reciproctl  concession  from 
the  Communist  side. 

There  is  in  the  files  of  American  in- 
telligence a  captured  Communist  docu- 
ment dated  just  prior  to  the  bombing 
halt  which  instructed  party  cadres  and 
agitprop  teams  to  prepare  the  popula- 
tion politically  for  the  bombing  halt.  It 
instructed  them  to  say  that  the  bombing 
halt  was  a  major  victory  for  the  Com- 
mvinists,  that  it  resulted  directly  from 
the  Tet  offensive,  and  that  it  was  an- 
other evidence  of  weakening  American 
morale  and  will  to  persist. 

The  South  Vietnamese  were  to  be  told 
that  it  was  another  evidence  that  the 
Americans  were  getting  ready  to  pull  out 
and  abandon  them. 

One  might  have  imagined  that  those 
who  had  hoped  for  a  favorable  Com- 
munist response  to  the  bombing  halt 
would  have  learned  something  from  the 
completely  negative  response  that  actu- 
ally did  take  place.  But  it  almost  seems 
as  though  appeasement  is  an  incurable 
affliction  of  the  human  will,  so  that  those 
who  urge  appeasement  are  incapable  of 
learning  from  the  lessons  of  the  past  or 
the  present. 

Today,  many  of  the  critics  who  de- 
manded a  bombing  halt  in  the  name  of 
peace,  have  added  their  voices  to  those 
of  the  extreme  left  in  demanding  an  im- 
mediate and  unconditional  withdrawal  of 
all  American  troops  from  Vietnam. 

A  year  ago  they  were  not  prepared 
to  use  the  word  surrender.  Today,  al- 
though they  may  still  bridle  a  bit  at  the 
sound  of  "surrender,"  they  have  made 
it  clear  in  numerous  statements  that  they 
are  prepared  to  accept  a  total  American 


defeat  in  Vietnam  in  preference  to  c(hi- 
tinuing  the  war. 

Some  of  them  pretend  that  such  a 
surrender  can  be  managed  with  honor 
and  without  any  serious  loss  of  inter- 
national prestige. 

But  let  no  one  imagine  that  we  can 
surrender  "on  the  cheap"  or  that  the 
Commimlsts  will  oblige  us  with  some 
face-saving  arrangement. 

On  the  contrary,  they  will  seek  to  hu- 
miliate us  to  the  utmost,  to  defeat  us 
"stinking,"  as  a  top  European  expert  re- 
cently put  it. 

If  we  now  surrender  in  Vietnam, 
American  honor  will  be  nonexistent. 

Our  credibility  will  be  zero,  with 
friends  and  foes  alike. 

The  system  of  alliances  we  have  so 
painfully  constructed  in  Europe  and  Asia 
will  crumble. 

Our  country  will  be  a  thousand  times 
more  divided  and  polarized  than  it  is 
today. 

On  every  front  the  Communists  will  be 
encouraged  to  go  over  to  the  offensive, 
and  the  peace  of  the  world,  in  conse- 
quence, 'Will  become  infinitely  more  pre- 
carious than  it  is  today. 

The  clamor  for  an  American  capitula- 
tion in  Vietnam  is  all  the  more  difficult  to 
imderstand  because  all  the  available 
evidence  indicates  that  the  military 
situation  has  never  been  as  favorable  to 
the  allied  side  in  Vietnam  as  it  is  today. 
This  estimate  is  borne  out  by  recent 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  gen- 
erally skeptical  columns  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post. 

It  is  borne  out  by  the  report  of  the 
bipartisan  group  of  nine  distinguished 
Americans  who  went  over  to  Vietnam  in 
the  month  of  August  for  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  Peace  With  Freedom  in 
Vietnam,  the  so-called  Paul  Douglas 
committee. 

It  is  borne  out  by  reports  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Americans  who  have  been  in 
Vietnam  for  3  or  4  years  or  even  more, 
as  members  of  the  military  or  as  em- 
ployees of  AID. 

It  is  borne  out  by  a  report  written  by 
Mr.  Nell  Stabler,  Democratic  national 
committeeman  from  Michigan,  a  man  of 
Impeccable  liberal  credentials  who  re- 
cently visited  Vietnam  at  his  own  expense 
to  make  an  intensive  on-the-spot  study. 
It  is  borne  out  by  the  record  rate  of 
defections  from  the  Vietcong.  which  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  passed  the  35,000  mark 
fortheyearl969. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  this  estimate  is 
also  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  entire 
Communist  propaganda  apparatus  has 
been  mobilized  for  a  massive  assault  de- 
signed to  bring  about  the  disintegration 
of  the  home  front. 

Here,  on  the  homefront,  by  playing 
on  the  divisions  in  American  society  and 
on  the  desire  for  peace  and  on  the  frus- 
trations which  have  been  engendered  by 
a  long  war,  they  hope  to  be  able  to 
achieve  a  victory  which  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly achieve  on  the  field  of  batUe. 

Mr.  President,  to  those  who  today  urge 
surrender,  I  say  that  the  Vietnam  war 
must  be  won  and  can  be  won. 

It  can  be  won  provided  we  are  prepared 
to  resist  the  clamor  for  an  Immediate 
and  imcondltional  withdrawal,  and  in- 
stead to  effect  the  ■withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
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can  forces  in  'a  planned  and  coherent 
manner  that  gives  our  South  Vietnamese 
allies  time  to  equip  and  train  themselves 
so  that  they  can  take  over  the  bulk  of  the 
batUe. 

And  so  I  sajf  that  the  clamor  for  ap- 
peasement an  j  s\irrender  must  be  resist- 
ed. And  I  am  confident  that  President 
Richard  M.  Niecon  does  intend  to  resist 
this  clamor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  |r»to  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  report  of  the  nine -man  task  force 
that  wsis  recently  sent  over  to  Vietnam 
by  the  Citizens  Committee  for  Peace 
With  FYeedom; 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert a  copy  of  an  article  by  former  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Eugene  V.  Rostow, 
which  appears  in  the  National  Review  for 
November  4. 

There  being  ;no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  to;  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows :        I 
(Memo  Prom  Citizens  Committee  few  Peace 

With  Preedomjln  Vietnam.  Aug.  28,  1969] 

Attached  are  the  findings  and  recommen- 
datlons-of  a  special  9-member,  bi-partisan 
fact  fliMMng  comtnlsslon  of  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Peac^  With  Freedom  In  Vietnam 
which  has  Just  returned  from  Vietnam,  Laoe, 
Thailand  and  Paris. 

The  members  |  of  the  special  fact  finding 
commission  were:  Dr.  Edmund  A.  GuUion, 
Dean  of  the  Fleicher  School  of  Law  and  Di- 
plomacy. Tufta  iffnlverslty.  and  Former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  ihe  Congo;  John  W.  Hanes. 
Jr..  Former  Assl4tant  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Partner,  Werthim  8c  Co.;  Mrs.  Oswald  B. 
Lord.  Former  U.p.  Representative  on  Human 
Rights  Commission.  United  Nations;  Russell 
T.  Lund.  Preslflent,  Lvmd's,  Inc.,  Minne- 
apolis, and  CbAlrman.  Board  of  Trustees, 
Gustavus  Adolplius  College;  Lester  Malker- 
son.  Chairman,  ^ard  of  Regents.  University 
of  Minnesota,  ^abbi  Schulem  Rubin,  New 
York;  Charles  i.  Stephens,  Graduate  Stu- 
dent, University  of  California;  Charles 
Tyroler.  n.  I»re^dent,  Quadri-Science.  Inc., 
Washington;  anti  Abbott  Washburn,  Presi- 
dent. Washburil,  Stringer  Associates,  Inc., 
Washington.        | 

The  Citizens  Cammlttee  for  Peace  With 
Freedom  in  Vietnam  was  founded  In  October 
1967  by  the  late:  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower, Former  {>reeldent  Harry  S.  Truman, 
Former  Senatori  Paul  H.  Douglas,  and  127 
other  distinguished  private  citizens. 


I  Report   of 
With  Freedom 

FnfDINCS    AND 
'Son     MEMBER 

Upon  Return 


Clti  zens 


1.  Since  TET, 
become     much 


Committee    for   Peace 
in  Vietnam,  Aug.  28,  1969] 
r^ommendations  of  special 
Fact-Findino    Commission 
F^OM  Vietnam 


FINDINGS 


the  enemy  in  Vietnam  has 
weaker,  our  side  much 
stronger.  This  U  chiefly  because  of  the  en- 
emy's staggering  losses.  General  Abrams' 
small  unit  spoiUbg  tactics,  and  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  Souih  Vietnamese  people  which 
Is  one  of  the  greatest  in  modem  times. 

2.  Progress  l^  striking  but  precarious. 
Since  TET  the  enemy  has  won  no  victory, 
taken  and  held  ^o  ground,  sustained  no  ma- 
jor long-term  Engagement  and  has  fallen 
back  chiefly  oq  hit-and-run  tactics.  The 
South  Vletnamose  Army  found  its  soul  at 
TET  and  Ln  thd  mass  graves  of  Hue.  Since 
TET  It  has  wpn  victories,  expanded  its 
ground,  taken  oVer  the  defense  of  provinces 
and  an  entire  dpipa  area,  and  inflicted  far 
greater  casualtiefe  on  the  enemy  than  he  has 
upon  them.  Peasants  are  returning  to  the 
fields,  rice  prediction  is  up,  increasing  num- 
bers of  local  elections  are  being  held,  the 


number  of  defections  to  our  side  Is  increas- 
ing and  the  enemy  keeps  the  fight  going  in 
the  South  by  infusion  of  troops  from  the 
North. 

3.  Yet  the  enemy  retains  a  kind  of  initia- 
tive through  use  of  his  sanctuaries  on  Laos 
and  Cambodia  and  north  of  the  DMZ.  If  he 
is  willing  to  bleed  himself  white  be  can  still, 
for  short  periods,  double  American  casual- 
ties. If  American  and  Vietnamese  command- 
ers are  not  able  or  are  not  allowed  to  deny 
him  access  to  certain  corridors,  our  casualty 
rolls  could  go  still  higher.  Our  commanders 
know  this  and  we  were  tremendously  im- 
pressed with  their  concern  to  spare  Ameri- 
can lives. 

4.  The  South  Vietnamese  must  Btlll  rely 
for  some  time  to  come  upon  United  States 
troop  lift,  air  support,  staff  assistance  and 
reserves.  Progress  on  the  political  and  pacifi- 
cation front  is  gratifying  but  still  vulnerable. 

.&.  In  this  situation  timing  is  crucial,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  Bubstltution  of 
Vietnamese  troops  for  Americans.  The  policy 
of  reciprocal  de-escalation  is  feasible,  pro- 
vided, the  iDithdratoal  of  U.S.  forces  is  closely 
geared  to  demonstrated  improvement  in 
South  Vietnamese  capabilities  and  is  not 
forced  prematurely  by  war-weary  American 
public  opinion. 

6.  To  our  surprise  we  found  the  Vietnam- 
ese eager — perhaps  over  eager  for  the  trans- 
fer. The  first  withdrawals  have  actually 
stimulated  them.  However  they  see  the  whole 
process  as  gradual,  related  to  their  own 
progress  and  Involving  at  the  end  an  Im- 
portant American  residual  logistical  presence. 

7.  President  Nixon  has  made  three  stipu- 
lations for  U.S.  force  reduction  of  which  we 
consider  South  Vietnamese  progress  the 
cardinal  one.  As  to  the  other  two — reduction 
in  the  enemy^  military  activity  and  progress 
at  Paris — the  so-called  "lull"  in  the  fighting 
collapsed  while  we  were  in  Vletntun.  We  do 
not  believe  such  "lulls"  mean  that  the 
enemy  is  trying  to  tell  us  anything,  only 
that  he  has  had  to  fall  back  and  regroup. 

8.  As  to  the  Paris  peace  talks,  they  have 
not  failed  but  they  have  shown  no  progress 
of  the  kind  the  President  stipulates.  They 
have,  however,  served  to  demonstrate  that 
the  enemy  Is  unwilling  to  face  the  challenge 
of  free  elections,  wants  the  United  States  to 
throw  the  Thleu  government  out,  then  wants 
the  United  States  Itself  to  get  out  uncondi- 
tionally after  having  Installed  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment for  the  future  convenience  of  Hanoi. 
There  has  seldom  been  a  clearer  case  of  a 
belligerent's  trying  to  recoup  at  the  confer- 
ence table  what  he  Is  losing  on  the  battle- 
field. 

9.  As  a  result  of  all  this,  a  kind  of  pro- 
tracted "stand-off"  seems  to  be  looming  in 
Vietnam.  If  the  President,  the  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  people  stick  by  Mr.  Nixon's 
three  criteria  and  if  the  South  Vietnamese 
succeed  In  cementing  a  political  consensus, 
there  is  a  better  than  even  chance  that  the 
"stand-off"  will  be  resolved  In  favor  of  peace 
with  freedom.  If  we  pull  out  prematurely  the 
enemy  can  reverse  the  tide  running  against 
him,  complete  his  subjugation  not  only  of 
Vietnam  but  of  adjoining  territory  and  we 
will  have  lost  more  than  38,000  American 
lives  In  vain. 

10.  In  Laos  and  Thailand  we  became  mere 
aware  of  the  possible  effect  of  a  premature 
American  withdrawal  on  other  countries  in 
Asia.  In  Laos  we  noted  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese Invaders'  unprecedented  success  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season  had  coincided  with  the 
so-called  "lull"  In  Vietnam.  In  Thailand  our 
visit  coincided  with  the  move  by  the  Thai 
government  to  reduce  the  United  States 
forces,  a  decision  which,  however  conditional 
and  hedged  toward  gradualness,  must  give 
comfort  to  the  enemy. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  the  substitution  of  Vietnamese  for 
United  States  troops  take  place  on  the  basis 
of  demonstrated  improvement  in  South  Viet- 


namese   capabilities;     the    American    policy 
should  be:  "cut  and  look"  not  "cut  and  run." 

2.  That  no  time  table  be  proclaimed  and 
that  any  schedule  for  planning  purposes  be 
flexible. 

3.  That  President  Nixon  and  General 
Abrams  set  up  an  extraordinary  commission 
to  assess  ARVN  progress;  and  that  this  com- 
mission inquire  into  whether  "Vletnamlza- 
tlon"  can  In  fact  Involve  a  more  rapid  rate 
of  modernization  and  activation  than  was 
laid  down  In  schedules  before  "Vletnamlza- 
tion"  became  a  by-word  publicly  linked  with 
U.S.  force  reductions. 

4.  That  American  editors  and  correspond- 
ents and  USIA  give  much  more  coverage  to 
ARVN  sacrifices  and  progress. 

5.  That  the  United  States  continue  to  urge 
the  Vietnamese  government  to  broaden  its 
base  and  find  new  support  In  the  countryside. 
The  object  should  be  a  government  which 
can  not  only  prosecute  the  war  but  which 
can  also  face  up  to  the  enemy  In  the  stand- 
off which  win  follow  United  States  reduc- 
tions and  can  speak  more  authentically  in 
p>eace  negotiations.  Such  a  broadening  should 
not,  however,  prefigure  the  kind  of  peace-at- 
any-price  coalition  Hanoi  would  like  to  see 
imposed  without  elections. 

6.  The  United  States  should  recognize  the 
political  benefit  which  can  accrue  from  the 
proposed  new  land  reform  program  and  give 
appropriate  assistance. 

7.  The  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
should  stand  firm  at  Paris  for  free  elections, 
against  a  coalition  prior  to  elections,  and 
against  unilateral  withdrawals  (despite  the 
fact  that  we  already  seem  to  have  begun 
them). 

8.  That  the  United  States,  consistent  with 
the  accords  of  1962,  try  to  ex{>edlte  the  equip- 
ment of  Laotian  forces;  and  that  our  stand 
for  reciprocal  withdrawal  of  forces  apply  to 
Laos  as  well  as  to  Vietnam. 

9.  That  the  United  States  give  what  ex- 
planations and  assurances  as  it  can  to  its 
Asian  allies  about  the  ptirjxjses  and  Impli- 
cations of  U.S.  force  reductions. 


[From   National   Review.   Nov.   4,    19691 

Dissent  at  Yale:  Three  Questions  for 

President  Brewster  and  Mayor  Lee 

(By  Eugene  V.  Rostow) 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  motives  and  the 
methods  of  those  who  organized  the  Octo- 
ber 15  Moratorium  as  a  means  of  focusing 
thought  on  the  anguishing  problems  of  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam.  I  share  the  anguish  of 
those  who  have  precipitated  this  outpouring 
of  concern.  Indeed,  those  who  have  partici- 
pated In  the  making  of  policy  In  recent  years 
bear  a  special  burden,  a  heavy  one,  in  this 
connection. 

The  goal  of  the  Moratorium  wtis  to  indue* 
the  United  States  to  withdraw  its  forces  from 
Vietnam  unilaterally,  and  without  making  a 
political  agreement  with  Hanoi.  Since  I  could 
not  accept  that  goal,  I  could  not  Join  in  the 
movement.  But  as  a  member  of  the  Yale 
community,  I  feel  I  should  explain  the  rea- 
sons which  led  me  to  this  conclusion. 

A  convenient  starting  point  for  such  an 
explanation  is  the  statement  which  President 
Brewster  and  Mayor  Lee  issued  on  October  9. 
I  find  their  statement  deficient  both  in  what 
It  says,  and  above  all  In  what  It  does  not  say. 

Its  plea  for  unilateral  withdrawal  apart, 
the  main  concrete  proposals  In  the  Brew- 
ster-Lee statement  have  long  been  standard 
features  of  United  States  policy,  and  have 
been  rejected  many  times,  and  In  many  forms, 
by  the  authorities  in  Hanoi.  It  is  not  im- 
mediately apparent  why  those  proposals 
should  become  more  attractive  to  Hanoi  be- 
cause Messrs.  Brewster  and  Lee  would  couple 
them  to  the  threat  of  American  withdrawal 
by  a  fixed  date. 

But  the  Irrelevance  of  the  Brewster-Lee 
plan  to  the  problem  of  peace  in  Vietnam  Is 
not,  to  my  mind,  its  chief  defect:  that  defect 
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is  their  complete  silence  on  a  series  of  Issues 
on  which  I  believe  they  owe  us  a  duty  to  be 
explicit.  A  year  ago,  most  of  the  critics  of 
American  policy  in  Vietnam  were  sure  that 
a  bombing  halt  would  lead  to  a  peace  com- 
patible with  our  treaty  commitments.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks,  many  have  cried  "enough," 
and  called  for  unilateral  withdrawal.  As  re- 
sponsible democratic  leaders.  President 
Brewster  and  Mayor  Lee  should  explain  why 
they  think  it  is  In  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  tear  up  our  treaties,  and 
how  the  course  they  advocate  will  affect  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chance 
of  peace. 

Prom  the  beginning,  an  ironic  feature  of 
the  debate  about  Vietnam  has  been  that  men 
have  created  the  illusion  of  dissent,  and  em- 
ployed its  rhetoric,  but  wound  up  by  ad- 
monishing the  government  to  do  In  fact  ex- 
actly what  it  was  doing  already.  This  was 
true  of  faculty  manifestoes  issued  at  Yale 
and  elsewhere.  It  was  true  of  the  primary 
campaigns  and  the  general  election  of  1968, 
where  no  candidate,  save  George  Wallace, 
succeeded  in  defining  a  real  alternative  to 
the  policy  being  pursued.  The  Brewster-Lee 
statement  stands  firmly  in  this  tradition. 

Messrs.  Brewster  and  Lee  say  they  regard 
It  as  self-evident  that  we  should  withdraw 
forthwith.  But,  they  concede,  "a  large  body 
of  men  of  good  will  in  this  country  .  .  . 
are  as  yet  unpersuaded  that  the  national 
interest  would  be  served  by  an  unconditional 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam."  Therefore  they 
make  a  series  of  proposals  designed  to  achieve 
their  end — withdrawal — but  by  stages  more 
palatable  to  the  rest  of  us. 

They  would  have  the  government  urge  a 
ceasefire  In  Vietnam.  They  do  not  mention 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  accepted  U  Thant's  ceasefire  pro- 
posals when  they  were  made,  more  than  a 
year  ago.  The  Idea  has  been  advanced  re- 
peatedly by  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  since  that  time,  In  the  Paris  talks 
and  elsewhere.  It  has  been  regularly  and 
categorically  rejected  by  Hanoi.  Why  should 
an  explosion  of  sentiment  for  an  American 
withdrawal  induce  Hanoi  to  change  its  mind? 
But  the  key  to  the  Brewster-Lee  plan  Is 
"the  negotiation  of  an  election  schedule,  with 
election  supervision  by  a  coalition  body  in 
which  both  sides  are  appropriately  repre- 
sented." Again,  this  is  an  old  idea,  with  long 
roots  in  the  chronicle  of  Vietnam  peacemak- 
ing efforts.  President  Nixon  and  his  repre- 
sentatives at  Paris  have  recently  pressed  it 
again,  with  the  support  of  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam.  This  plan,  too,  has  been 
turned  down  repeatedly  by  Hanoi. 

The  difficulty  with  such  proposals  is  that 
they  rest  on  Illusions  which  the  history  of 
the  confilct  in  Vietnam  should  have  dispelled 
long  ago.  The  moral  of  that  history  was 
clearly  drawn  last  December  by  Wilfred  Bur- 
chett,  the  weij-ii.niwn  spokesman  for  Hanoi, 
In  an  inttrvle  v  In  New  York.  .Ir.  Burchett 
reported  that  the  Poll-^;!  i  .-oc  plan  ("Marl- 
gold")  ,  on  which,  like  so  many  others,  Ameri- 
can officials  had  lavished  hundreds  of  hours 
of  effort,  was  a  hoax,  concocted  by  "well- 
meaning  friends."  but  never  authorized  by 
Hanoi.  There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Burchett's  Judgment  applies  to  all  the  other 
aborUve  peace  "feelers"  of  1965.  1966  and 
1967. 

In  short,  what  Burchett  tells  us  is  that 
Hanoi  never  Intended  to  make  any  conces- 
sions whatever  In  exchange  for  the  bombing 
halt  It  tried  so  hard,  and  so  successfully,  to 
obtain. 

There  Is  no  public  evidence  qualifying 
Hanoi's  position  that  we  must  accept  the 
NLF  as  "the  sole  legitimate  representative  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people."  This  is  the 
only  issue  in  the  war — the  only  one  of  Hanoi's 
peace  points"  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  have  not  long  since  accepted.  Recent 
variants  of  the  theme  do  not  modify  that 
policy,  for  they  posit  an  abandonment  of  the 


South  Vleti^amese  constitution,  and  the  gov- 
ernment chosen  under  it,  and  the  formation 
of  a  coalition  consisting  of  the  NLF,  plus  a 
few  picked  men  who  have  participated  in  the 
government  or  the  public  life  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

This  fact — and  it  is  a  fact — makes  the 
Brewster-Lee  statement  irrelevant  at  this 
point.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Hanoi  would  risk  a  contested  election  such 
as  Messrs.  Brewster  and  Lee  propose.  No  Com- 
munist Party  which  had  a  choice  has  done 
so  since  1919.  And  the  Brewster-Lee  plan 
would  hardly  put  Hanoi  under  a  pressxire  to 
make  concessions.  And  I  have  seen  no  esti- 
mate of  Communist  strength  in  South  Viet- 
nam of  more  than  17  per  cent. 

But  Messrs.  Brewster  and  Lee  go  beyond 
the  positions  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy, 
Senator  McCarthy  and  other  critics  of  the 
Administration  in  1968. 

During  the  campaign  of  1968.  and  before, 
high-minded  politicians  and  Journalists  were 
convinced  that  "real"  negotiations,  leading 
to  "a  fair  and  honorable  peace,  compatible 
with  our  obligations  to  South  Vietnam," 
could  and  would  be  assured  by  stopping  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  despite  the  fail- 
ure of  previous  t)ombing  halts  to  achieve  any 
results  whatever.  The  American  people,  these 
men  said,  are  tough  and  responsible.  They 
will  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  make  their 
word  good.  But  before  undertaking  such  an 
effort,  thev  want  to  be  sure  that  every  peace- 
ful alternative  is  tested.  All  over  the  world, 
these  critics  said,  we  are  told  that  a  bombing 
halt  will  lead  to  peace.  Let  us  find  out.  If  a 
new  bombing  halt  did  not  lead  promptly  to  a 
decent  peace,  they  said,  they  would  advocate 
a  military  policy  of  much  greater  effort. 

Now  many  who  supported  this  position  are. 
like  Messrs.  Brewster  and  Lee,  urging  that 
we  withdraw  our  forces  at  once,  and  accept 
the  NLF,  with  or  without  fig-leaves,  as  "the 
sole  legitimate  representative  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people."  Messrs.  Brewster  and 
Lee,  as  a  humanitarian  gesture,  would  provide 
assistance  (but  not  asylum)  for  South  Viet- 
namese who  would  wish  to  flee  under  such 
circumstances. 

The  shift  from  bombing  halt  to  unilateral 
withdrawal  is  a  major  transformation  in  at 
least  the  nominal  or  the  admitted  aims  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  opposition  to  our  policy 
in  Vietnam. 

On  this  subject,  all  Messrs.  Brewster  and 
Lee  say  is  that  we  are  incapable  of  winning 
this  guerrilla  conflict  in  Vietnam,  as  the 
British  did  In  Malaya,  or  the  Filipinos  did  in 
their  country.  This  is  patently  in  error.  The 
United  States  could,  if  it  wished,  apply  far 
more  force  than  has  yet  been  applied  in 
Vietnam. 

The  Brewster-Lee  statement  makes  no  ref- 
erence to  the  security  considerations  which 
led  President  Elsenhower  to  propose  and 
the  Senate  to  ratify  the  SEATO  Treaty  with 
regard  to  South  Vietnam.  It  makes  no  ref- 
erence to  the  reaffirmation  of  this  policy  by 
Congress  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution. 

Messrs.  Brewster  and  Lee  make  no  refer- 
ence to  Vietnam  as  part  of  the  long  effort, 
stretching  back  to  Iran  In  1946,  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  to  Berlin  and  to  Korea,  through 
which  the  United  States  and  its  allies  have 
sought  to  construct  a  new  balance  of  power, 
and  a  new  system  of  peace,  to  replace  the 
system  which  disintegrated  into  chaos  be- 
tween 1914  and  1945. 

And  they  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  im- 
pact of  their  proposal  on  the  course  of  events 
in  many  i>arts  of  the  world,  and  on  the 
chance  for  detente,  and  for  peace. 

As  the  New  Republic  points  out.  In  Its  Is- 
sue of  September  27,  a  policy  of  unilateral 
withdrawal  in  Vietnam  would  have  un- 
ima^nable  human  consequences,  and  breach 
national  cOTnmitments  "too  many  people  pre- 
fer to  forget." 

It  could  also  have  political  and  military 
consequences  which  no  responsible  consid- 


eration of  our  dilemma  in  Vietnam  should 
ignore. 

I  should  therefore  like  to  put  three  ques- 
tions to  Messrs.  Brewster  and  Lee: 

1.  Why  do  you  ditagree  with  the  Judgment 
of  four  Presidents  since  the  early  Fifties, 
reaffirmed  many  times  by  Congress,  that  the 
Independence  of  South  Vietnam  is  as  im- 
portant to  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  balance  of  power  it  is  trying  to 
create,  as  the  Independence  of  South  Korea? 
Do  you  think  the  United  States  was  right  In 
Insisting  on  the  solution  reached  in  Korea? 
If  so,  how  do  you  distinguish  the  problem 
we  faced  In  Korea  from  our  problem  In  Viet- 
nam? 

2.  Whether  you  think  the  national  deci- 
sions of  the  last  fifteen  years  about  South 
Vietnam  were  right  or  wrong  at  the  time 
they  were  made,  what  would  the  effect  of 
withdrawal  be  note.'  The  wisdom  of  our  deci- 
sions to  help  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam, In  Its  effort  to  resist  being  taken  over 
by  what  appeared  to  be  an  Insurrection  aided 
from  abroad,  can  be  debated,  and  will  be  de- 
bated by  historians  for  many  years.  Surely 
many  political  and  military  mistakes  were 
made  along  the  way.  But  the  problem  of 
policy  now  is  a  different  one.  Messrs.  Brewster 
and  Lee  urge  that  we  cut  our  losses  and  with- 
draw at  once.  What  would  the  costs  of  such  a 
policy  be?  And  how  can  they  be  balanced 
against  Its  advantages?  What  conclusions 
would  be  drawn,  both  by  our  friends  and  by 
those  who  would  be  our  adversaries,  if  the 
guarantees  of  an  American  treaty,  reaffirmed 
by  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  were 
proved  worthless?  What  would  the  Impact 
of  such  an  event  be  on  the  fragile  balance 
of  tension  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Africa 
and  Asia?  Would  you  approve  or  resist  the 
use  of  force  to  achieve  national  unification 
in  Germany  and  Korea?  The  Germans  and 
the  Koreans,  after  all.  were  also  promised  re- 
union through  free  elections.  How.  In  your 
opinion,  would  Japan  respond  to  this  new 
condition  In  world  affairs?  How  would  the 
spectacle  of  American  withdrawal  affect  the 
course  of  events  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
developing  world  generally? 

3.  Would  you  wish  to  prevent  the  tide 
of  feeling  that  would  be  involved  In  a  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  from  engulfing  our 
policies  in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Far  East?  If  so,  how  would  you  expect 
to  do  so?  Do  you  supi>ort  or  oppose  the 
Mansfield  Resolution?  Would  you  keep  the 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  uphold  our 
security  arrangements  with  Japan,  Korea. 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  Israel  and  a  number 
of  other  countries?  In  short,  when  you  talk 
of  "national  priorities,"  do  you  mean  any- 
thing more  than  the  p>ollcy  of  isolation — of 
"America  first" — which  failed  to  prevent  two 
World  Wars,  and  the  catastrophes  that  flowed 
from  them? 

The  foreign  policy  we  have  pursued  since 
1947  is  not  an  optional  course,  a  frivol  we 
can  discard  because  It  is  costly,  or  because 
we  want  to  concentrate  on  social  reform  at 
home.  We  won't  have  much  elbow  room  for 
social  progress  at  home  if  we  have  to  be- 
come a  garrison  state,  isolated  in  a  world 
of  hostility  or  chaos.  In  carrying  out  our 
foreign  policy,  from  Berlin  to  Korea  and 
South  Vietnam,  we  are  not  performing  acts 
of  charity  for  foreigners,  but  protecting  na- 
tional interests  of  the  United  States.  No 
American  troops  should  ever  be  sent  into 
the  field  for  any  other  reason. 

The  national  security  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  politics  of  a  small,  un- 
stable and  dangerous  world  Is  not  economic, 
or  ImperlalUt.  or  aggressive.  It  Is  an  Interest 
vital  to  our  hope  of  surviving  as  an  open 
democratic  society  at  home.  I  agree  with 
Senator  Fulbright  that  our  national  interest 
in  world  politics  Is  an  Interest  in  securing 
and  stabilizing  an  open  world  society,  a 
society  of  wide  horizons,  flexible  and  respon- 
sive to  human  ueeds.  hospitable  to  a  variety 
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of  social  8yBt»m4  but  sustained  by  the  disci- 
pline of  peace.      ] 

The  only  pos^ble  foundation  for  such  a 
society  is  a  balapce  of  power,  and  the  gen- 
eral acceptance  Of  agreed  limits  on  national 
conflict,  as  emb<)dled  In  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  chances  of  con- 
cord In  this  84nse  would  be  improved  If 
American  treaties  lost  their  deterrent  power. 

Messrs.  Brewster  and  Lee  want  to  get  on 
with  the  Job  olj  social  reform  at  home.  So 
do  I.  We  hardly' lack  resources  for  the  task. 
The  economy  la  igrowlng  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  MO  billion  a  year.  And  our  tax  rate 
is  lees  now  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  Korea. 
What  we  lack  is  a  generally  shared  Intellec- 
tual perception  of  the  world  as  it  Is.  and  an 
emotional  acceptance  of  that  reality.  Messrs. 
Brewster  and  Le«  speak  of  Americans  as  "con- 
fused and  divided."  3o  we  are.  Our  problem  is 
a  conflict  within  our  minds  between  reality 
and  our  collective  memory  of  our  formative 
years  as  a  natli^n,  when  we  lived  in  Isola- 
tion from  world  politics,  protected  by  the 
BrltiBh  fleet. 

It  is  natural  ifor  Americans  to  yearn  for 
the  effortless  seourlty  of  the  nlaeteenth  cen- 
tury. Those  whd  wish  to  translate  nostalgia 
Into  policy  forgit  that  the  British  fleet  can 
protect  us  no  Iciiger.  Yet  they  urge  a  wlth- 
arawa!-of  our  forces  from  Asia,  Europe  and 
the  Memterran^an;  a  "re-examlnatlon"  of 
our  commitment;  and  the  abolition  or  sevece 
reduction  of  foJelgn  aid.  How  an  American 
President  could]  retain  non-nuclear  options 
in  such  a  post^fre  is  never  explained.  How 
such  a  policy  cotild  prevent  the  waves  of  fear 
and  panic  that  Jead  men  to  feel  suffocated, 
and  to  strike  o\it,  is  not  apparent.  Nor  is  It 
explained  how  |hl8  policy  differs  from  that 
of  classic  American  isolation,  which  failed  to 
prevent  both  Wqr Id  Wars. 

A  balance  of  power  Is  the  only  conceivable 
foundation  for  peace.  The  system  which  kept 
the  general  peaqe  between  1815  and  1914  has 
vanished.  If  a  npw  balance  is  to  be  attained, 
and  secured — and  that  balance,  I  repeat,  de- 
flnes  our  national  interest  in  world  politics — 
we  shall  have  to  continue  to  take  the  lead 
In  doing  so :  the  pressure  against  equilibrium 
Is  now  stronger, [more  diverse  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  control  tpian  was  the  case  In  the  late 
Fortlee.  , 

The  anguish  Qver  Vietnam  should  be  seen 
in  this  perspective.  And  In  that  perspective, 
I  conclude,  a  po|lcy  of  unilateral  withdrawal 
would  be  more !  dangerous  to  American  se- 
cxirlty  than  th«  patient,  steady  course  we 
pursued  in  Kore^. 


A  TRIBUTE  t^  THE  LATE  SHIGEO 
;  SOGA 

Mr.  PONG.  ^r.  President,  it  is  with  a 
sad  heart  that  J  eulogize  a  veteran  news- 
man of  Hawaji,  Mr.  Shigeo  Soga,  who 
passed  away  ir 


Mr.  Soga  wl 
of  the  Hawaii! 
obtaining  his 
University  of 
his  native  Hon^: 
er's  newspaper 


Honolulu  on  October  16. 
a  well-known  member 
I  press  for  40  years.  After 
jumalism  training  at  the 
lissouri,  he  returned  to 
jlulu  to  work  for  his  fath- 
the  Nippu  Jiji — now  the 
Hawaii  Times.  [An  editorial  staff  member 
of  the  bilingual  newspaper's  English  sec- 
tion, he  rosejto  become  its  president, 
editor,  and  gerteral  manager. 

The  Sogas— -father  and  son — sjmibol- 
ized  the  transition  in  Hawaii's  Japa- 
nese community  from  the  first  genera- 
tion immigrants  to  the  second-genera- 
tion, America|i-bom  descendants.  The 
elder  Soga  bcdenged  to  the  first  genera- 
tion, his  son  aiigeo,  to  the  second. 

Fluent  in  boih  the  Japanese  and  Eng- 
lish languages.  Shigeo  Soga  contributed 
his  communications  talents  to  the  bi- 


lingual daily  newspaper,  just  as  his  father 
did  before  him. 

Shigeo,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  64,  saw 
in  his  lifetime  the  coming  of  age  of  the 
Japanese-Americans,  who  today  occupy 
prominent  places  in  the  political,  busi- 
ness, cultural,  and  social  life  of  Hawaii. 

Beyond  his  role  in  newspapering,  Shi- 
geo Soga  was  active  in  many  civic  and 
commercial  groups,  and  in  youth  orga- 
nizations like  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the 
YMCA. 

A  deserving  tribute  has  been  paid  him 
by  his  fellow  editors  of  the  two  largest 
Honolulu  dailies.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  the 
editorials  lauding  Mr.  Soga  in  the  Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin  and  the  Honolulu  Ad- 
vertiser of  October  18. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Shigeo    Soga 

Shigeo  Soga  belonged  to  the  transitional 
generation  in  Hawaii  which  helped  to  build 
bridges  between  the  cultures  of  the  East  and 
of  the  Weet. 

It  was  a  generation  essuntlally  conserva- 
tive and  shy,  but  one  which  nevertheless 
began  to  make  the  ways  of  the  West  accept- 
able  to  the  children  of   the  East. 

Shigeo  Soga,  who  died  Thursday,  helped 
to  lead  his  contemporaries  into  such  orga- 
nizations as  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  TMCA 
at  a  time  when  few  were  ready  to  take  the 
step.  Lloyd  R.  Klllam  recalls  that  after 
months  of  searching  for  an  eighth  boy  of 
Japanese  ancestry  to  charter  Honolulu's  first 
AJA  Boy  Scout  troop.  It  was  necessary  to  get 
special  dls{>ensatlon  to  enroll  Shigeo,  then 
under  age. 

On  such  foundation  was  built  the  new 
citizenship  of  the  Oriental  In  Hawaii. 

As  the  inheritor  of  the  Hawaii  Times, 
which  his  father  founded  as  the  Nippu  Jljl 
Shigeo  Soga  spent  his  life  helping  to  estab- 
lish the  common  community  for  which 
Hawaii  Is  world-fained. 

Shigeo  Soga 

A  broad  cross-section  of  the  community  is 
saddened  by  the  death  of  Shigeo  Soga.  presi- 
dent, editor  and  general  manager  of  the  Ha- 
waii Times,  one  of  Honolulu's  two  Japanese- 
English  language  newspapers. 

Soga  worked  for  the  Times,  founded  by 
his  father,  from  1929,  the  year  he  was  grad- 
uated from  one  of  the  of  the  nation's  leading 
Journalism  schools  at  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

He  also  was  exceptionally  active  in  com- 
munity affairs.  His  interests  embraced  the 
Aloha  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
the  TMCA,  the  Better  Business  Bureau,  the 
Community  Chest,  the  Symphony,  the  Bishop 
Museum  and  the  Pacific  and  Asian  Affairs 
Council. 

But  it  was  through  his  newspaper  that  his 
greatest  service  was  performed.  In  recent 
years,  the  circulation  of  the  language  press 
has  declined,  but  its  importance  for  many 
years  has  been  inestimable. 

The  years  of  Soga's  newspapering  were  the 
years  of  transition  of  Hawaii,  years  when  her 
people  of  Japanese  ancestry  were  following 
the  difficult  path  from  plantation  Immigrant 
to  political,  professional  and  business  lead- 
ership. 

For  the  older  generation  especially,  many 
of  whom  understood  English  not  at  all  or 
only  Imperfectly,  the  language  press  was  an 
essential  means  of  bridging  the  cultural  gap. 

Soga,  a  gentle,  quiet,  self-eflsaclng  man, 
edited  and  published  his  newspaper  skillfully 
and  In  doing  so  made  a  lasting  contribution 
to  the  development  of  a  new  Island  society. 

In  later  years  he  acknowledged  that  here 
as  in  other  immigrant  communities  on  the 
Mainland  the  need  for  a  language  press  would 


dwindle  as  newer  generatlona  came  to  ma- 
turity. 

He  faced  that  prospect  without  sadness 
and,  we  hope,  with  characteristic  quiet  pride 
in  the  valuable  work  he  and  his  father  before 
him  had  done. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


DIFFERENTIATION  BETWEEN  PRI- 
VATE AND  PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  OP 
LANDS  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  ACREAGE  LIMITATION  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  FEDERAL  RECLAMA- 
TION LAW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, notwithstanding  the  previous  or- 
ders, and  without  prejudice  to  the  Sen- 
ators under  those  orders,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  496, 
S.  2062. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  S. 
2062,  to  provide  for  the  differentiation 
between  private  and  public  ownership  of 
lands  in  the  administration  of  the  acre- 
age limitation  provisioins  of  Federal  rec- 
lamation law,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  consideration  of  the  bill. 


THE  MILITARY  DEFENSE  OF 
ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  make  a  statement  concerning  the 
defense  of  my  State  of  Alasica. 

On  October  27  I  received  letters 
from  the  Departments  of  the  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Army,  concerning  cutbacks 
ordered  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  these 
letters  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  ray  remarks^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  to  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  what 
has  happened,  pursuant  to  these  letters, 
is  not  unique  for  Alaska.  We  all  know 
that  there  have  been  cutbacks,  cutbacks 
caused  by  the  tightening  budget  situa- 
tion and  caused,  primarily,  I  feel,  by  ac- 
tions taken  by  Congress  in  cutting  down 
on  military  spending — actions  which  I 
opposed. 

The  time  has  passed  when  Alaska  can 
talk  about  the  economic  impact  of  the 
defense  establishment  in  Alaska  and  use 
economics  as  a  basis  for  urging  the  de- 
fense of  our  State.  Not  that  these  actions 
will  not  have  a  severe,  personal  effect 
upon  the  persormel  who  lose  their  jobs. 
That  economic  impact  is  real — and  one 
which  concerns  me  greatly. 

I  "am  addressing  myself  today  pri- 
marily to  the  results  of  these  three 
actions.  The  results  are: 

The  first  will  close  the  only  naval  sta- 
tion that  defends  33,000  mUes  of  Ameri- 
can coastline. 
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The  second  will  withdraw  the  last 
fighter  squadron  based  in  Alaska. 

The  third  will  remove  from  Alaska  the 
two  Nike-Hercules  sites  in  central 
AlftsKft 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  actions 
which  have  been  announced  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  absolutely  ignore 
the  strategic  importance  of  Alaska  not 
only  to  American  defense  but  also  to  the 
free  world. 

In  1935,  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell,  who  was 
the  most  farsighted  military  air  strate- 
gist of  his  day,  pointed  out  the  impor- 
tance of  Alaska  in  a  statement  he  made 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs. 
He  said: 

Alaska  is  the  most  central  place  in  the 
world  for  air.  That  Is  true  either  of  Europe, 
Asia,  or  North  America.  I  believe  in  the  fu- 
ture, he  who  holds  Alaska  will  hold  the 
world.  I  think  It  Is  the  most  important  stra- 
tegic place  in  the  world, 

Mr.  President,  his  statement  is  borne 
out  by  the  facts. 

My  home.  Anchorage,  is  less  than 
4,700  miles  by  air  from  almost  every 
major  city  in  the  world. 

For  instance,  it  is  4,364  miles  from 
Moscow.  It  is  3,997  miles  from  Peking. 
It  is  4,491  miles  from  London.  It  is  4,697 
miles  from  Paris.  It  is  4,545  miles  from 
Berlin.  It  is  4,601  miles  from  Warsaw.  It 
is  3,373  miles  from  New  York. 

Anchorage  is  closer  to  our  important 
Pacific  base  than  San  Francisco. 

Guam,  for  instance,  is  4,670  miles  from 
Anchorage,  while  5,870  miles  from  San 
Francisco. 

Midway  is  2,650  miles  from  Anchorage, 
while  3,250  miles  from  San  Francisco. 

Honolulu  is  2,778  miles  from  Anchor- 
age, whUe  2.397  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

That  is  the  only  one  of  our  major 
Pacific  bases  that  is  closer  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Tokyo  itself  is  3,463  miles  from  An- 
chorage and  5,748  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  almost  all  mili- 
tary effort  going  to  Vietnam  goes 
through  my  State  of  Alaska.  It  goes 
through  Anchorage  at  Elmendorf  Air 
Force  Base  there. 

Also,  Alaska  is  closer  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  Chinese  territory  than  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States. 

We  can  all  remember  when  the  Nation 
reacted  so  dramatically  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  Soviet  missiles  being  permanently 
established  in  Cuba,  which  is  90  miles 
from  our  shores. 

Yet  Alaska  is  only  56  miles  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  we  know  that  there 
are  permanent  missiles  across  on  the 
other  shore. 

The  UJS.  Government  has  repeatedly 
recognized  the  strategic  importance  of 
Alaska  to  defense  strategy.  In  World 
War  n,  Japan  recognized  this,  and 
moved  on  Attn  and  Kiska  and  captured 
the  only  American  territory  that  was 
occupied  by  the  enemy  since  the  British 
captured  Washington  in  1814. 

Following  World  War  n,  the  United 
States  made  the  same  tragic  error  it  is 
making  today;  namely,  beginning  to 
withdraw  its  military  presence  from 
Alaska. 


With  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war, 
and  the  Berlin  crisis,  the  strategic  im- 
portsuice  of  Alaska  militarily  was  again 
once  apparent.  Extensive  programs  of 
military  rebuilding  at  a  tremendous  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  were  commenced. 

Mr.  President,  when  those  of  us  work- 
ing for  statehood  for  Alaska  came  to 
Washington,  President  Eisenhower  in- 
sisted that  the  military  importance  of 
Alaska  was  paramount  even  to  state- 
hood. We  did  not  obtain  statehood  until 
section  10  of  the  Statehood  Act  was 
plEw:ed  in  the  act,  at  the  request  of  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower,  to  recognize  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  Alaska.  That  pro- 
vision gives  the  President  of  the  United 
States  powers,  by  executive  order,  to  es- 
tablish national  defense  withdrawals  in 
the  State  of  Alaska  without  regard  to 
marshal  law  being  established  there. 

I  have  been  repeatedly  briefed  since 
I  came  to  the  Senate  on  incursions  of 
Russian  aircraft  into  Alaskan  air  space. 
Most  of  those  brieflings  have  been 
classified. 

For  instance,  on  March  13  of  this  year, 
the  State  Department  publicly  protested 
to  the  Soviet  Union  about  the  intrusion 
of  Russian  military  aircraft,  of  the  Bear 
class,  into  Alaskan  airspace.  The  Soviets 
apologized,  in  that  instance.  But  I  want 
to  point  out  that  that  is  the  only  publicly 
announced  intrusion  since  1963. 

We  in  Alaska  know  how  often  Russian 
aircraft  are  testing  our  air  defenses.  But 
now  our  Department  of  Defense,  ignor- 
ing the  strategic  importance  of  Alaska, 
is  withdrawing  these  defenses  from 
Alaska. 

The  net  effect  of  the  announcements 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
be  that  there  will  be  no  capability  for 
conventional  defense  of  my  State.  I 
think  this  is  extremely  important  when 
we  compare  the  position  of  Alaska  to 
that  in  the  NATO  countries  just  described 
by  my  colleague  from  Virginia,  and  I 
think  it  is  important  to  take  note  of  what 
is  happening  in  Europe  in  connection 
with  NATO  defenses.  I  shall  do  so. 

Again,  let  me  emphasize  that  I  am 
not  talking  about  the  economic  impact 
of  this  decision  on  my  State.  The  eco- 
nomic impact  wUl  be  very  hard  upon 
those  who  are  going  to  lose  their  jobs. 
The  total  effect  on  the  economy  is  very 
small. 

What  is  happening  is  a  complete  re- 
versal of  years  of  miUtary  strategy  for 
this  country.  After  these  cutbacks,  there 
will  be  no  naval  operation  in  my  State 
that  is  capable  of  maintaining  Navy  ves- 
sels. There  will  be  no  air  defense  units 
based  in  Alaska,  which  is  one-fifth  the 
size  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  14  air 
defense  squadrons  in  the  regular  Air 
Force  and  the  18  Air  National  Guard 
squadrons  which  defend  the  lower  48  and 
Hawaii,  not  one  will  be  in  Alaska.  There 
will  be  no  fighter  capability,  no  conven- 
tional air  capability,  based  in  Alaska. 

Alaska,  in  effect,  is  told  to  live  under 
the  nuclear  umbrella,  and  not  to  rely  on 
conventional  weapons. 

I  have  just  had  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing, with  other  Members  of  this  body, 
the  NATO  General  Assembly  in  Europe, 
where  our  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
discussed  at  length  the  policy  of  NATO, 
and  where  the  Senator  from  Virginia 


•  Mr.    Spong)    discussed    the    policy   of 
"flexible  strategy." 

In  1966  this  policy  was  adopted  by 
NATO.  In  a  policy  statement  which  was 
endorsed  by  all  the  members  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly,  that  assembly  was 
urged  that  this  flexible  strategy  remain 
the  foundation  of  the  defense  of  Europe. 
Senator  Cooper  urged  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  conventional 
forces  and  weaponry,  readily  available 
supplies,  communications,  and  capability 
for  mobilization  adequate  for  any  stage 
or  level  of  attack. 

This  concept  of  flexible  strategy  sug- 
gests a  sustained  period  of  defense  in 
reaction  to  conventional  attack,  in  con- 
trast to  immediate  nuclear  war. 

As  Senator  Cooper  put  it  once,  in  Eu- 
rope at  the  NATO  Assembly,  without  con- 
ventional weapons  the  nuclear  threshold 
may  be  crossed  immediately  in  event  of 
attack  by  conventiontil  forces. 

We  are  now  leaving  my  State  of  Alaska 
without  conventional  defense  forces.  In 
other  words,  while  we  urge  the  North 
Atlantic  allies  to  build  up  their  conven- 
tional forces  and  to  rely  upon  their 
ability  to  defend  themselves  against 
conventlonEil  attack,  and  not  to  depend 
upcn  America's  Immediate  nuclear  re- 
sponse, under  the  nuclear  umbrella  con- 
cept, we  are  telling  my  people  of  Alaska 
that  we  must  rely  solely  upon  the  nu- 
clear umbrella,  and  we  shall  not  be 
concerned  with  conventional  defenses  at 
all.  I  think  this  Is  a  policy  of  retreat  from 
my  State  that  Is  incomprehensible. 

Under  the  concept  of  flexible  strategy, 
there  are  21  flghter  squadrons  stationed 
in  NATO  countries.  They  cover  510,058 
square  miles.  My  State  has  586,400  square 
miles  of  American  territory,  which  will 
not  be  patrolled  by  a  fighter  squadron 
based  In  Alaska.  We  are  told  that  fighters 
will  be  detached  from  California  squad- 
rons or  south  48  squadrons  from  other 
States  and  sent  to  our  State  for  use.  What 
they  are  telling  us  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  that  they  are  intending  to  use 
586,400  square  miles  of  Alaska  as  a  land- 
ing base,  a  landing  strip  operation,  in- 
stead of  as  a  place  of  permanent  de- 
fense. 

When  we  turn  to  naval  operations,  a 
number  of  American  naval  installations 
in  Europe  to  defend  European  waters  as 
part  of  the  overaU  NATO  defense  strat- 
egy are  apparent  to  everyone  all  the 
way  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  North 
Sea.  Yet.  by  the  decision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  there  will  be  not  one 
naval  base  of  operations  in  Alaska,  which 
includes  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  the  Bering 
Sea,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  making  this  state- 
ment today  because  I  am  extremely  dis- 
turbed. I  am  disturbed  because  on  Sep- 
tember 12, 1  heard  rxmiors  that  the  Kodi- 
ak  Naval  Base  might  be  closed.  I  con- 
tacted the  Department  of  the  Navy  and 
I  was  told  that  no  recommendation  for 
the  closing  of  any  naval  base  had  been 
made  at  that  time.  Because  of  the  per- 
sistant concern  of  Alaskans,  I  again  con- 
tacted the  Department  of  the  Navy  on 
September  29,  and  was  again  Informed, 
this  time  specifically,  that  the  Navy  had 
no  Intention  of  closing  Kodiak.  I  so  In- 
formed my  constituents.  Less  than  1 
month  later,  without  any  prior  consul- 
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tation  with  me  df  my  colleague,  the  clos- 
ing of  the  KodlAk  Naval  Baae  In  its  en- 
tirety was  announced. 

I  may  add  parenthetically  that  I  spe- 
cifically requested  that  the  Navy  contact 
me  and  give  me;  and  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Qravel*  the  opportunity  to  present  to 
the  Navy  Depart|nent  the  reasons  for  the 
maintenance  of  at  least  one  naval  sta- 
tion In  Alaska.!  the  last  one.  Kodiak 
Naval  Station.  Ihcidentally,  there  is  the 
Adak  Naval  Station  which  is  a  station 
at  the  end  of  tQe  Aleutian  Chain.  It  is 
not  a  naval  statibn  in  the  sense  of  Kodi- 
ak.  It  is  a  strategic  location  which  con- 
ducts classified  activity. 

Either  the  Navy  E>epartment  inten- 
tionally misled  me  as  a  U.S.  Senator  or 
the  decision  to  close  the  Kodiak  Naval 
Station  was  made  within  a  period  of  time 
that  could  not  possibly  allow  adequate 
consideration  tojbe  given  to  the  factors 
which  underlie  aich  an  important  deci- 
sion from  the  pQint  of  view  of  national 
secxirity. 

I  recall  the  co^nments  made  by  a  for- 
mer Senator  frcjm  Kentucky,  my  good 
friend,  Thruston(  Morton,  when  he  ex- 
plflinetilhow  he  had  not  been  told  the 
truth  by  the  Department  of  Defense: 
and  I  now  further  understand  how  that 
incident  shaped  his  feelings  and  shaped 
his  decisions  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
concerning  policies,  programs,  and  pro- 
posals put  forth  I  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  following  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
incident. 

The  U.S.  CoastI  Guard,  which  has  per- 
formed one  of  tie  most  important  and 
critically  important  services  for  our 
id  rescue — has  de- 
Kodiak  Naval  Sta- 
facilities,  including 
lis.  power,  water,  sew- 
for  search  and  rescue 
ely,  when  we  contacted 
I  of  the  Navy  concern- 
close  the  Kodiak  Na- 
val Station,  the  T^ashington  oflScials  did 
not  even  know  ijhat  they  were  closing 
the  Coast  Guard'f  most  important  func- 
tions, as  far  as  bearch  and  rescue  are 
concerned,  in  our  State. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  now  faced  with 
an  even  more  serious  dilemma.  It  wants 
it  must  stay  in  Alaska, 
very  vittil  search  and 
Ibut  its  budget  does  not 
provide  for  the  operation  of  the  Kodiak 
Naval  Station. 

its  effort  to  save  some 
by  closing  the  Kodiak 
|eel  the  Department  of 
to  have  to  spend  a 
great  deal  morel  hereafter  to  provide 
these  services  for  the  Coast  Guard,  or  it 
is  going  to  forcJB  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  come  to  Congress  and 
ask  for  a  supplemental  appropriation  to 
continue  those  activities  in  our  waters. 
I  have  been  inflprmed  only  today  that 
the  Dei>£irtment  off  Transportation  is  re- 
viewing now,  because  of  this  abrupt  de- 
cision of  the  Depajrtment  of  Defense,  the 
Coast  Guard's  entire  posture  as  far  as 
the  State  of  Alaska  is  concerned.  Kther 
it  must  take  thej  supplemental  appro- 
priation route,  c^  it  must  reduce  the 
services  of  search  and  rescue;  the  De- 
partment of  Trattsportation  must  have 
more  funds  or  reduce  the  services  that 


people — search 
pended  upon  tt 
tion  for  suppoi) 
housing,  mess  ha 
age.  and  airfield^ 
craft.  UnfortimatI 
the  Department 
ing  the  decision 


to  stay  in  Alaska, 
to  perform  these 
rescue  functions 


As  a  result  of 
$8  million  now 
Naval  Station,  I 
Defense   is   going 


it  provides  to  American  fishing  fieets  and 
water-borne  commerce,  as  Alaska  enters 
its  most  important  economic  expansion 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  in  1900. 
What  a  pity  that  the  Department  of 
Navy  did  not  even  consult  the  Coast 
Guard  before  it  announced  this  critical 
action. 

Unfortunately,  I  must  report  that  I 
am  informed,  and  I  believe  reliably,  that 
the  Navy  Department  not  only  did  not 
consult  with  me  or  my  colleague  after  a 
specific  request  to  do  so,  but  it  did  not 
even  consult  with  the  Coast  Guard  con- 
cerning what  it  must  do  upon  the  clo- 
sure of  the  Kodiak  Naval  Station. 

I  think  that  the  decision  to  close  the 
Kodiak  Naval  Station  is  an  expensive 
and  inefficient,  and  very  arbitrary,  way 
to  run  the  Military  Defense  Establish- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  had  known  that  the 
dollars  authorized  for  the  ABM  would 
result  in  a  cutback  of  our  conventional 
defense  forces  in  Alaska.  I  would  have 
viewed  that  proposal  in  a  different  light, 
and  I  want  to  state  now  that  when  the 
military  appropriation  bill  comes  before 
the  Senate,  I  shall  view  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  ABM  very  carefully  in  the 
light  of  the  decision  not  to  defend  my 
State.  I  think  that  the  expenditure  that 
is  necessary  for  conventional  forces  in 
the  United  States  is  just  as  important  as 
the  expenditures  we  are  urging  our 
NATO  allies  to  make  to  defend  their  area 
conventionally  before  the  nuclear  um- 
brella is  used  there  by  this  country. 

I  do  not  understand  a  military  strategy 
that  requires  300,000  American  troops  to 
be  stationed  in  Europe  while  one-fifth 
of  the  land  area  of  the  United  States  is 
to  be  left  essentially  without  conven- 
tional defense  forces  as  we  know  them. 

I  also  do  not  understand  a  military 
strategy  which  requires  that  500,000 
American  troops  be  stationed  in  Viet- 
nam, a  distant  southeastern  Asian  coun- 
try that  I  visited  this  summer,  and  we 
all  know  very  much  about  the  activities 
there,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  one 
of  our  own  50  States  without  the  capwcity 
to  defend  itself  against  a  conventional 
attack. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
look  at  its  hole  card.  The  time  will  come 
when  the  military  will  want  to  come 
back  to  Alaska.  The  military  has  been  in 
and  out  of  Alaska  like  a  yo-yo.  Each 
time  it  closes  down,  it  comes  back  sev- 
eral years  later,  and  sometimes  not  too 
many  years  later,  with  a  tremendous 
burden  on  the  taxpayers  to  rebuild 
Alaska's  defenses,  because  of  short- 
sighted so-called  cost  savings  involved  in 
an  economic  rather  than  a  military  de- 
cision. 

Alaska  has  always  had  excellent  rela- 
tions between  its  military  and  civilian 
components,  but  the  constant  instability 
in  the  military  commitment  to  Alaska  is 
wearing  the  edges  thin. 

Just  at  a  time  when  Alaska's  strategic 
importance  has  been  further  demon- 
strated by  the  discovery  of  the  largest 
proven  petroleum  reserves  in  the  North 
American  Continent,  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment of  this  country  says  that  we  are 
to  be  left  without  conventional  forces  to 
protect  this  resource,  or  to  protect  the 


shipping  lines  that  will  bring  it  to  the 
marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  that  decision  Is  not  only 
shortsighted,  it  is  foolhardy,  and  I  must 
say  again  that  I  think  it  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  the  outcome  of  the 
consideration  of  the  military  appropria- 
tion bill  which  will  be  before  this  body  in 
the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  for  putting  some  things  in  very 
fine  perspective,  particularly  the  strategic 
importance  of  Alaska  to  the  defense  of 
our  country.  I  think  it  shows  quite  clearly 
the  tremendous  interest  he  has  in  his 
home  State,  and  how  closely  he  keeps  up 
with  the  variety  of  geographical  and  po- 
litical considerations  affecting  his  State, 
and  how  assiduously  he  has  been  fol- 
lowing up  his  efforts,  in  the  interests  of 
his  State,  to  try  to  conserve  its  energy 
and  promote  its  economic  resources. 

So  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  on  a  fine  detailed  and  forthright 
statement. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  generous  com- 
ments. I  know  that  he  has  had  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  defense  posture  of 
this  country. 

I  do  not  make  the  statements  I  have 
made  here  today  lightly.  I  feel  that  in 
the  final  analysis,  the  action  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  an  an- 
nouncement, inferentially,  of  a  tactical 
decision  in  the  defense  strategy  of  this 
country  that  Alaska  is  not  a  part  of  the 
conventional  defense  area.  It  is  not  quite 
a  decision  to  abandon  Alaska  entirely, 
because,  as  I  have  stated,  we  will  still  be 
under  the  so-called  nuclear  umbrella 
But  that  is  not  sufficient.  The  Japanese 
had  no  nuclear  weapons  when  they  took 
a  portion  of  our  State  and  occupied  it, 
and  I  feel  that  to  determine  now  that 
the  State  of  Alaska  will  be  protected  only 
from  a  nuclear  point  of  view  is  to  be 
extremely  foolhardy.  I  am  constrained 
to  say  that  it  is  equivalent  to  deciding 
that  the  area  from  Seattle  to  Los  An- 
geles, over  to  Albuquerque,  and  then  up 
to  Chicago  should  not  have  any  conven- 
tional forces  in  it. 

Either  the  Department  of  Defense  i.s 
going  to  review  this  decision  or,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  they  are  not  going  to 
have  my  support  for  the  continued  ex- 
penditure of  funds  either  for  defense  ac- 
tivities in  the  NATO  countries  or  for  this 
new  weaponry  that  leaves  Alaska  com- 
pletely in  the  position  of  having  to  cross 
the  nuclear  threshold  immediately  in  the 
event  of  an  unwarranted  and  unprovoked 
attack  upon  our  State  by  conventional 
forces. 

Exhibit  1 

Depabtment  of  the  Air  Force, 
Washington,  DC,  October  27,  1969. 

Dear  Sir:  Knowing  of  your  Interest  In  Air 
Force  matters,  the  Secretary  has  asked  me 
to  Inform  you  of  recent  decisions  affecting 
our  base  and  unit  structure. 

On  August  21,  1969,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense announced  an  additional  $3  bUllon  re- 
duction in  Fiscal  Year  1970  military  expend- 
itures. As  a  part  of  the  Air  Force  portion  of 
this  expenditure  reduction,  we  plan  to  con- 
solidate, reduce,  or  close  certain  Air  Force 
Installations  and  to  inactivate,  relocate,  or 
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reduce  certain  Air  Force  units.  Attached  Is 
additional  Information  which  describes  the 
program  adjustments  and  the  planned  ac- 
tions affecting  your  state  or  district. 

Maximum  placement  assistance  will  be 
provided  throughout  the  Etepartment  of 
Defense  to  career  employees  adversely  af- 
fected by  these  actions.  To  the  extent  pos- 
sible, any  career  employee  whose  job  Is 
eliminated  by  these  actions  will  be  afforded 
another  job  opportunity.  This  may  involve 
movement  to  another  installation  in  a  dif- 
ferent geographic  area.  In  such  cases  where 
the  movement  is  to  another  Federal  position, 
moving  costs  will  be  borne  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  those  actions  which  result  in  the  clo- 
sure of  a  facility,  the  Office  of  Economic  Ad- 
justment within  the  Department  of  Defense 
stands  ready  to  assist  the  local  community 
leadership  in  securing  producUve  civilian 
utilization  of  these  facilities. 

Forty-eight  hours  after  this  letter  Is  de- 
livered to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 

Sincerely, 

John  J.  Shauchnessy. 
Colonel.  USAF.  Chief,  Plans  Group  Leg- 
islative Liaison. 

Department  of  the  Navy, 

Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator:  Appreciating  your  interest 
In  the  U.S.  Navy.  I  wish  to  Insure  that  you 
are  kept  Informed  of  current  plans  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Department. 

Accordingly.  I  am  enclosing  a  fact  sheet 
on  one  or  more  actions  planned  in  your  state 
pursuant  to  recent  announcements  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  concerning  the  requirement  to  re- 
duce   expenditures    for    Defense. 

It  Is  understood  that  a  whole  range  of  simi- 
lar actions  planned  by  the  Army.  Navy  and 
Air  Force  will  be  the  subject  of  a  public 
announcement  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
Wednesday.  October  29. 

If  you  desire  additional  Information,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know.  It  Is  always 
my  pleasure  to  be  of  service  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  D.  H.  Kane.  Jr.. 
Captain,  U.S.  Navy,  Deputy  Chief. 

Pact   Sheet 
v.s.  naval  communication  station,  kodiak, 

ALASKA 

Background   and   mission 
U.S.  Naval  Communication  Station.  Kodiak 
is  a  tenant  of  Naval  Station  Kodiak,  which 
Is  7  miles  northwest  of  Kodiak  City. 

The  mission  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Communi- 
cation Station,  Kodiak,  as  an  activity  of  the 
Naval  Communications  System,  is  to  manage, 
operate,  and  maintain  those  facilities,  sys- 
tems, equipments,  and  devices  necessary  to 
provide  requisite  communications  for  the 
command,  operational  control,  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Naval  Establishment;  to  man- 
age, operate  and  maintain  those  facilities  of 
the  Defense  Communications  System  as  as- 
signed, and  to  perform  such  other  functions 
as  may  be  directed  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations. 

Nature  of  action 

Place  in  an  Inactive  mobilization  stattis. 
Phasing-out  will  be  accomplished  no  later 
than  1  January  1970. 

Reason  for  action 

This  action  Is  being  made  in  concert  with 
reduction  in  forde  levels  and  necessary  de- 
fense expenditures  resulting  from  the  neces- 
sity to  comply  with  the  Fiscal  Year  1970  ex- 
penditure limitation  contained  In  the  Fiscal 
Year  1969  Second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act,  PL  91-47.  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  directive  to  effect  an  average 
reduction  of  4%  In  federal  civilian  em- 
ployment to  achieve  the  most  efficient  use 
of  personnel  and  resources. 


Impact  of  the  action 
Personnel  Data 

a.  Civilian  employees  on  board  as  of  1  Sep- 
tember 1960,  20. 

b.  Civilian  employees  celling  as  of  1  Sep- 
tember 1969.  17. 

c.  Estimated  annual  salaries  of  civilian  em- 
ployees, $205,514. 

d.  Planned  reduction  of  civilian  personnel. 
20. 

e.  Number  of  civilian  positions  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  activities,  none. 

f.  Military  personnel  allowance  as  of  1  Sep- 
tember 1969: 

Officers 13 

Enlisted 258 

Total   —  271 

g.  Estimated    annual    military    salaries, 
$1,552,290. 

h.  Predicted  military  personnel  reductions: 

Officers 12 

Enlisted - 235 


ToUl    247 

I.    Annual     expenditure    reductions     (FY 
1971),  $2,068,000. 
J.  Personnel  Relocations,  none. 

Assistance  to  affected  civilians 
Career  and  career-conditional  personnel 
scheduled  for  separation  will  be  provided  all 
the  advantages  outlined  In  the  DOD  policy 
on  stability  of  employment  for  career  em- 
ployees including  priority  rights  to  vacancies 
in  other  DOD  activities,  priority  for  reem- 
ployment, and  payment  of  transportation 
and  travel  expenses  for  career  employees  who 
must  bs  relocated  to  other  DOD  activities. 
The  local  office  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. State  Employment  Service  o&ce,  and 
business  firms  will  also  be  solicited  for  as- 
sistance In  locating  employment.  Personnel 
will  also  be  advised  of  retraining  programs 
which  are  available. 


Fact  Sheet 
naval   station,   kodiak,   alaska.   and  fleet 
weather  facility 
Background  and  mission 
Naval   Station,   Kodiak  Is  located   on  the 
northeasterly   end   of   Kodiak   Island   about 
270  miles  southwest  of  Anchorage.  The  mis- 
sion of  Naval  Station.  Kodiak  Is  to  maintain 
and   operate  facilities   and   provide   services 
and  materiel  to  support  operations  of  avia- 
tion activities  and  units  of   the   Operating 
Forces  of  the  Navy  and  other  activities  and 
units,  as  designated  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations. 

Nature  of  action 
Place  In  a  partial-maintenance  status. 
Phasing-out  will  commence  1  January  1970 
and  be  completed  by  30  June  1970. 
Reason  for  action 
This  action  Is  being  made  In  concert  with 
reduction  In  force  levels  and  necesary  de- 
fense expenditures  resulting  from  the  neces- 
sity to  comply  with  the  Fiscal  Year  1970 
expenditure  limitation  contained  In  the  Fis- 
cal Year  1969  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act,  PL  91-47,  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  directive  to  effect  an  average  re- 
duction of  4%  In  federal  civilian  employment 
to  achieve  the  most  efficient  use  of  personnel 
and  resources. 

Impact  of  the  action 
Personnel  Data* 

a.  Civilian  employees  on  board  as  of  Au- 
gust 1969.  267. 

b.  Civilian  employees  celling  as  of  August 
1969,  276. 

c.  Estimated   annual   salaries  of   civilian 
employees,  $3,099,600. 


d.  Planned  reduction  of  civilian  personnel, 
274. 

e.  Number  of  civilian  positions  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  activities,  2. 

f.  Military  personnel  allowance  as  of  Au- 
gust 1969 : 

Officers    91 

Enlisted    ---  790 


•  Includes  Fleet  Weather  Facility  and 
other  tenants  less  Naval  Communications 
Station. 


Total 881 

g.  Estimated  annual  military  salaries, 
$5,393,000. 

h.  Predicted  military  personnel  reductions: 

Officers    69 

Enlisted    634 

Total 703 

1.  Annual  Expenditure  Reduction  (FY 
1971).  $6,800,000. 

J.  Personnel  Relocations: 

Military  personnel  to  be  transferred  to 
Adak,  43. 

Civilians  to  be  transferred  to  Adak,  2. 

Military  personnel  to  Hawaii,  55;  to  Se- 
attle, Washington,  7. 

Assistance  to  affected  civilians 

Career  and  career-conditional  personnel 
scheduled  for  separation  will  be  provided 
all  the  advantages  outUned  In  the  DOD  pol- 
icy on  stability  of  employment  for  career 
employees  Including  priority  rights  to  va- 
cancies In  other  DOD  activities,  priority 
for  reemployment,  and  payment  of  trans- 
portation and  travel  expenses  for  career 
employees  who  must  be  relocated  to  other 
DOD  activities.  The  local  office  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  State  Employment 
Service  office,  and  business  firms  will  also 
be  solicited  for  assistance  In  locating  em- 
ployment. Personnel  will  also  be  advised  of 
retraining  programs  which  are  available. 

INSTALLATIONS  AND  ACTIVITY    CONSOLIDATIONS. 
REDtJCTIONS,     REALINEMENTS    AND    CLOSURES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY. 

Washington.  D.C.,   October  27,   1969. 
Information  for  Members  of  Congress: 

On  29  October  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
R.  Laird  will  announce  actions  to  consoli- 
date, reduce,  realign,  or  close  military  In- 
stallations and  activities  in  the  United 
States. 

These  actions  are  some  of  the  steps  being 
taken  in  order  to  realize  the  Fiscal  Year 
1970  Defense  expenditure  reductions  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  Au- 
gust 21.  1969.  Decision  on  disposition  of 
most  of  the  real  estate  and  facilities  that 
will  be  closed  will  be  made  later. 

I  am  attaching  hereto  a  list  of  Installa- 
tions within  your  constituency  which  will 
be  affected  by  this  action. 

Personnel  separated  by  reductlon-ln-force 
or  for  refusal  to  accept  transfer  offers  will 
be  provided  all  the  advantages  outlined  in 
the  DOD  policy  on  stability  of  employment 
for  career  employees.  Including  priority 
rights  to  vacancies  In  other  DOD  activities. 
and  priority  for  reemployment.  Transporta- 
tion and  travel  expenses  will  be  allowed  for 
career  employees  who  m\ist  be  relocated  to 
other  DOD  activities.  The  local  ofBces  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission.  State  Employ- 
ment Service  offices  and  business  firms  also 
will  be  solicited  for  assistance  In  locating 
employment  for  those  needing  it.  Personnel 
will  be  advised  of  retraining  programs  which 
are  available.  The  services  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Office  of  Economic  Adjust- 
ment wUl  be  made  avaUable  to  communities 
affected. 

This  information  Is  being  furnished  with 
the  understanding  that  no  announcement 
will  be  made  either  by  yourself  or  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  prior  to  the  Depart- 
ment's public  announcement,  which  will  be 
made  at  1100  hours  29  October  1969. 

Furnished  by:  Office.  Chief  of  Legislative 
Liaison. 
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Jobs  •iiminated 


Location 


Military 


Civilian 


Annual 
savings 


Completion  date 


Eielson  AFB. 


254 


K200 


Sites  wHI  be  closed. 

Units  will  be  in- 
activated. Com- 
plete closure  by 
end  4th  quarter 
fiscal  year  1970. 


Two  NncB  HmcTTiis  Snrs 

Eielson  Aib  PbECE  Base,  Alaska 

(Clofe  Slt«8) 

The  two  fUKX  HtRCtJLES  sites  (Sites  21 
and  22)  are  listed  em  Eielson  Air  Force  Base 
and  are  located  28  atid  31  miles  southeast  of 
Palrt>aiiks  In  the  Pajlrbanks  Defense.  Alaska. 
Site  21.  consisting  ^f  778  acres  of  land  and 
facilities  acquired  a^  a  cost  of  $4,781,800,  was 
initially  occupied  Ini  1958.  Site  22,  consisting 
of  1,162  acres  of  \ajafi  and  facilities  acquired 
at  a  cost  of  $5,842,600,  was  Initially  occu- 
pied In  1959. 

The  strategic  air  defense  posture  Is  evalu- 
ated on  a  contlnulilg  basis  in  light  of  cur- 


Action 


rent  and  future  enemy  threats,  weapons 
characteristics  and  fiscal  considerations.  In 
order  to  meet  directed  Fiscal  Year  1970  de- 
fense expenditure  reductions  as  announced 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  August  21. 
1969,  Sites  21  and  22  were  selected  for  In- 
actlvatlon  because  It  was  determined  that 
they  contribute  least  to  the  overall  defense. 
Upon  completion  of  this  action  the  Instal- 
lations will  be  retained  for  other  possible  de- 
fense requirements.  The  127  military  per- 
sonnel at  each  site  will  be  released  for  other 
urgent  requirements,  the  Army  end  strength 
will  be  reduced  by  254,  and  estimated  annual 
savings  of  $4.2  million  will  be  realized.  The 
action  will  be  completed  by  June  1970. 


ALASKA— ELMENDORF  AFB 


Date  of  change  or 
Manpower    discontinuation  of  military 
changes    mission 


InKtivate  317th  Fighter  In^rceptor  Squadron  (26  F-102  a  rcraft).  Increase 
F-106  rotational  aircraft: 

Military 

Civilian 

Reduction  of  Headquarters  ^asluii  Air  Command: 

Military 

Civilian ., 

Activate  an  Air  Rescue  and  Rfccovery  Squadron  with  4  HC-130H  aircraft: 


By  Dec  31, 1969. 


Military. 


miiiMiy. b ..-.- 

The  reduciions  above  relate  lo  changes  in  our  strategic  defensive  forces  and  in 

our  command  and  contrc  I  functions.  They  will  result  in  ultimate  annual 

savings  of  J«,543,000. 

Net  change: 

Military 

Civilian 


-783 
-67 

-122 
-32 

-1-168 


By  June  30. 1970. 


-737 
-99 


The  PRESIDIIfG  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  thejorder  of  yesterday,  the 
Senator  from  Colbrado  fMr.  Allott)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  asic 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  request  a 
quorum  call  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor.  ]        

The  PRESIDINIg  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  otdered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  l|suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  '       

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU.    1 

The  assistant  'legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  toU. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  ba  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMERICAN  PI^ISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  ^Ar.  President,  a  most 
significant  annouhcement  was  made  in 
Chicago  on  Mondjiy  by  the  New  Mobili- 
zation Committed  To  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam  with  regard  to  American  pris- 
oners of  war  heljd  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese Govemmfnt.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  ai|nouncement.  reported 
faithfully  on  the  front  page  of  Tuesday's 
Washington  Post.^  and  characterized  by 
one  who  participf^ted  in  the  press  con- 
ference as  "a  pea(ce  feeler"  and  "an  at- 


tempt to  establish  better  relations  with 
Washington,"  has  so  far  failed  to  evoke 
little  more  than  a  mere  "ripple"  of  com- 
ment. 

With  appropriate  fanfare,  Mr.  William 
Kunstler,  chief  defense  counsel  at  the 
"Chicago  eight"  riot  conspiracy  trial, 
announced  that  it  would  only  be  through 
the  New  Mobilization  Committee  To  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam  that  we  would  be- 
gin to  receive  names  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  "possibly  other  pertinent 
information"  about  their  condition  "as 
soon  as  the  committee  has  a  chance  to 
set  up  an  oflQce  and  pass  the  information 
along  to  the  prisoners'  relatives."  Mr. 
Kunstler  had  flown  to  Paris  last  weekend 
to  meet  with  Xuan  Oanh,  a  middle- 
ranking  member  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese delegation  to  the  Paris  peace  talks. 
As  a  result  of  a  2-hour  meeting  with 
Oanh,  Kunstler  announced  that  It  is  his 
understanding  that  Hanoi  is  now  willing 
to: 

Give  to  the  New  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  a  list, 
"but  maybe  not  at  once,"  of  the  U.S. 
prisoners  of  war  held  captive  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam,  although  not 
those  held  by  the  Vietcong  in  South 
Vietnam; 

Release  to  the  New  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam 
"possibly  other  information"  about  the 
prisoners ; 

Channel  a  "regular  flow  of  mail"  from 


the  prisoners  through  the  New  Mobili- 
zation Committee  To  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam,  although  no  agreement  was 
reached  on  handling  the  mail  from  the 
prisoners'  relatives  to  these  captives  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong. 

Mr.  President,  some  observers  might 
feel  that  this  announcement  by  Mr. 
Kunstler  indicates  a  kind  of  "post-Ho" 
change  of  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  Hanoi  has  chosen  to 
deal  with  our  American  prisoners  of  war. 
For  example,  prior  to  Ho's  death,  and  as 
recently  as  Jime  10,  1969,  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  Htmoi  Hnah  Dan  newspapers, 
entitled  "United  States  Censured  for 
Distortion  on  POW  Treatment."  stated: 

We  denounce  and  protest  against  the 
scheme  of  the  US.  to  equate  the  Vietnamese 
patriotic  fighters  detained  by  the  U.S.  ag- 
gressors with  the  U.S.  pirates  caught  In  the 
act  by  the  Vietnamese  people  while  piloting 
aircraft  to  bomb  and  strafe  the  D.R.V  N., 
committing  crimes  against  the  Vietnamese 
people.  These  pirates  are  war  criminals. 

We  denounce  the  U.S.  scheme  to  raise  the 
question  of  U.S.  air  pirates  In  order  to  mis- 
lead public  opinion  In  the  United  States  and 
the  world,  which  Is  demanding  that  the  U  S. 
Government  stop  Its  war  of  aggression  and 
bring  U.S.  troops  home. 

It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  Hanoi 
is  making  a  last,  desperate  effort  to  es- 
cape public  and  world  condemnation  for 
their  continued  failure  to  abide  by  the 
Geneva  Agreements  of  1949.  All  of  the 
principal  parties  to  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam are  parties  to  this  convention.  South 
Vietnam  acceded  to  the  convention  on 
November  14,  1953,  and  North  Vietnam 
acceded  on  June  28.  1957.  The  U.S.  rati- 
fication was  deposited  on  August  2,  1955. 
Simply  stated,  the  Geneva  agreements 
obligate  the  parties  to  provide  these 
minimum  guarantees  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war: 

Identification  of  all  nationals  held 
captive. 

Immediate  release  of  all  seriously  sick 
or  wounded  prisoners.  ; 

Permit  free  flow  of  mail  both  to  and 
from  the  prisoners. 

Permit  the  regular  inspection  by  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  or  other  appropriate  intermedi- 
ary, of  all  detention  camps  and  other  fa- 
cilities in  which  prisoners  are  being 
held. 

Mr.  President,  obviously  these  mini- 
mum standtirds  of  humane  treatment, 
recognized  by  both  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment as  well  as  basic  international  law, 
are  far  beyond  those  suggested  by  Hanoi 
through  its  American  agent,  the  New 
Mobill2ation  Committee  to  End  the  War 
in  Vietnam. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
Hanoi  government  has  tried  to  avoid 
assuming  responsibility  for  the  proper 
treatment  of  American  prisonerr  of  war. 
On  September  10,  1969,  U.S.  Ambassador 
GrahEun  Martin  observed  before  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  Conference: 

North  Vietnam  denies  universally  accepted 
standards  of  humanitarian  treatment  of 
prisoners  and  violates  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Agreement  to  which  It  acceded  by: 

(1)  Refusing  to  Identify  the  prisoners  it 
holds  and  account  for  those  missing  In  North 
Vietnam. 

(2)  Torturing  prisoners  both  physically  and 
mentally. 
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(3)  Keeping  prisoners  In  Isolation  cut  off 
from  their  fellow  prisoners  and  from  the  out- 
tide  world. 

(4)  Palling  to  provide  an  adequate  diet. 
(6)  Palling  to  repatriate  the  seriously  sick 

or  wounded. 

(6)  Refusing  to  permit  impartial  Inspection 
of  prisoner  facilities  by  the  ICRC  or  another 
appropriate  intermediary. 

(7)  Using  prisoners  for  propaganda  pur- 


(8)  Denying  regular  exchange  of  maU  be- 
tween all  prisoner*  and  their  f  amlUes. 

(9)  Failing  to  provide  adequate  medical 
care  to  all  prisoners  in  need  of  treatment. 

In  addition,  of  course,  Ambassador 
Lodge  has  repeatedly  reiterated  our  views 
with  regard  to  the  matter  as  have  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

It  is  tragic  to  observe,  Mr.  President, 
that  of  the  1,400  American  civilian  and 
military  personnel  who  are  listed  either 
as  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action 
that  200  of  these  have  remained  in  a 
state  of  limbo  for  more  than  BVa  years. 
This  period  of  time  is  longer  than  any 
U.S.  serviceman  was  held  prisoner  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

Mr.  President,  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion of  1949  is  based  on  several  centuries 
of  hard,  bitter  experiences  insofar  as 
prisoners  of  war  are  concerned.  It  recog- 
nizes the  helplessness  of  such  prisoners, 
their  utter  dependence  on  the  good  will 
of  the  captor  nation.  It  takes  into  ac- 
coimt  the  passions  that  war  arouses 
against  enemy  soldiers.  It  recognizes  that 
practically  speaking,  prisoners  of  war 
are  unable  to  protect  themselves  and 
that  international  law  requires  that  their 
persons  and  honor  be  respected  and  they 
be  protected  from  both  physical  and 
mental  abuse. 

Of  course,  the  most  mendacious  justi- 
fication for  mistreatment  or  execution 
of  captured  soldiers  is  that  they  are  ban- 
dits, or  criminals,  beyond  the  help  of 
law.  It  is  absolutely  tragic  to  note  how 
often  we  have  heard  this  phrase  used 
by  the  Communist  governments  to  de- 
scribe prisoners  of  war  under  their  juris- 
diction. Any  one  or  any  country  daring 
to  oppose  Commimlst  ideology  is  labeled 
a  criminal  in  order  to  poUtlcize  war  or 
armed  conflict.  This  is  not  a  new  effort; 
and  it  was  because  of  this  that  the 
Geneva  agreement  deliberately  sought  to 
depoliticize  the  whole  question  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  The  convention  holds  that 
men  in  military  uniform  are  not  per  se 
criminals  or  bandits,  no  matter  what 
their  ideology  or  political  attitude. 

The  Geneva  Convention  further  at- 
tempted to  depoliticize  the  matter  by 
establishing  neutral,  nonpolitical  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  International  Red 
Cross  to  oversee  that  prisoners  of  war 
were  receiving  minimum  standards  of 
treatment. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  have  played  the  game 
according  to  the  international  rules.  At 
all  times — I  repeat  that — at  all  times 
North  Vietnamese  prisoners  of  war  held 
in  stockades  in  South  Vietnam  have  been 
allowed  the  four  minimum  standards, 
and  a  good  deal  more,  I  might  add. 

Congress  hsis  not  been  silent  on  the 
issue  of  assuring  decent  treatment  for 


Amerlcam  prisoners  of  war  now  held 
captive  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front.  Various  resolutions  have  been  of- 
fered in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  galvanize  responsible  support  for  the 
application  of  appropriate  action  within 
a  variety  of  world  forums. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it.  Hanoi 
is  busy,  too,  trying  to  counter  any  possi- 
ble adverse  criticism  in  this  matter.  The 
annoimcement    this    Monday    by    Mr. 
Kunstler    is    merely    part    of    Hanoi's 
desperate  effort  to   escape  world  con- 
demnation   for    their    brutal    disregard 
for  minimum  standards  of  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  The  absurdity 
of  using  the  New  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  as  Ha- 
noi's agent  here  in  the  United  States  can- 
not, of  course,  be  overdramatized.  Unfor- 
timately,  however,  this  absurdity  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  real   tragedy  of  the 
situation:  a  blatant  effort  to  use  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war,  and  their  anxious 
families,  as  poUtical  hostages.  I  know 
that  all  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  share 
my  sense  of  outrage  with  regard  to  the 
matter  of   using  American  lives   as   a 
trump  card  in  the  cruel  game  of  political 
blackmail.  The  statement  from  Chicago 
Monday  afternoon  merely  proclaims  pub- 
licly what  Hanoi  has  been  saying  pri- 
vately to  the  families  of  these  prisoners 
for  some  time :  Deal  with  antiwar  groups 
if  you  want  any  information  about  your 
husbands  or  sons  who  may  or  may  not 
be  aUve  in  our  prison  camps.  Thus,  the 
tragic  threats  of  political  blackmail  are 
woven  into  the  overall  fabric  of  Hanoi's 
callous  deceit  and  infamous  betrayal  of 
a  decent  regard  for  humane  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war.  Senators  know  that 
when  the  wives  of  Americans  held  by 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  re- 
cently contacted  the  North  Vietnamese 
negotiators  in  Paris,  they  were  told  by 
these   negotiators    that   if    they    really 
wanted  to  do  something  for  their  hus- 
bands, they  would  be  well  advised  to  go 
back  home  and  work  actively  with  those 
antiwar  groups  who  were  urging  the  un- 
conditional and  immediate  withdrawal  of 
all  American  troops  from  Vietnam. 

What  incredible  and  savage  leverage; 
the  quid  pro  quo:  Get  behind  antiwar 
efforts  if  you  really  want  to  learn  some- 
thing about  your  husband  or  if  you  really 
want  to  have  a  faint  hope  of  seeing  him 
again.  Mr.  President,  these  are  our  men; 
they  are  defenseless;  their  families  are 
torn  between  hope  and  despair  of  ever 
seeing  them  again;  and  they  are  being 
used  as  political  hostages. 

I  stated  in  a  press  conference  the  other 
day  that  I  felt  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  a  responsibility  to  examine  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  criminal 
prosecution  should  be  brought  against 
Mr.  Kunstler  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Logan  Act.  So  that  the  record  can  be 
made  clear  on  this  matter,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  two  articles  in  Tues- 
day's papers  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  followed  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Logan  Act  as  contained  in  18  United 
States  Code  953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  28.  1969] 

KuNBTLEE  Says  Hanoi  Is  Rkadt  To  Supply 

A  List  op  U.S.  Prisoners 

Chicago.  Oct.  27. — North  Vietnam  was  re- 
ported today  to  be  ready  to  hand  over  a  list 
of  United  States  prisoners  of  war  to  the 
American  peace  movement. 

William  M.  Kunstler.  a  lawyer  for  the 
Chicago  Eight,  said  Hanoi  was  also  willing 
to  release  information  about  the  prisoners' 
condition  and  to  permit  a  greater  flow  of  mall 
to  and  from  them. 

Mr.  Kunstler  returned  from  a  weekend 
trip  to  Paris,  during  which  he  met  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  North  Vietnamese  dele- 
gation to  the  peace  talks.  He  made  the  trip 
in  behalf  of  David  T.  DelUnger  and  Rennard 
(Rennle)  Davis,  two  of  the  defendants  in  the 
conspii^acy  trial  growing  out  of  the  disturb- 
ances during  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention here  in  1968.  Judge  Julius  J.  Hoff- 
man had  refused  to  allow  them  to  leave 
the  country. 

Mr.  Kunstler  discussed  the  results  of  his 
weekend  trip  at  a  news  conference  during 
the  noon  recess.  His  statement  recalled  a 
repwrt  from  diplomatic  quarters  in  Paris  late 
last  month  that  the  North  Vietnamese  had 
agreed  to  supply  at  least  some  of  the  pris- 
oners' names. 

Mr.  Kunstler  was  asked  whether  there  had 
been  any  Indication  of  the  number  of  names 
that  would  be  on  Hanoi's  list  of  prisoners. 

"We  did  not  discuss  any  figures. "  he  said, 
"but  I  had  the  distinct  impression  that  they 
would  Include  all  the  American  prisoners 
they  hold,  althoug^h  not  those  held  by  the 
Vietcong  in  South  Vietnam."  He  said  he  also 
had   the  impression   that   most  were   fliers. 

The  United  States  lists  1,350  men  us  miss- 
ing In  action  and  430  of  those  as  believed 
to  be  captvired. 

The  lawyer  said  he  had  been  told  that  all 
the  information  about  and  mall  from  the 
prisoners  would  be  channeled  through  an 
office  to  be  set  up  by  the  American  peace 
movement,  particularly  the  National  Mobili- 
zation Committee  To  End  the  War  In  Viet- 
nam. He  said  he  got  the  Impression  that 
Hanoi  was  ready  to  start  providing  the  in- 
formation as  soon  as  such  an  office  could 
be  established. 

Mr.  DelUnger,  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
Mobilization  Committee,  told  newsmen  that 
the  committee  was  already  at  work  on  the 
matter  but  declined  to  say  how  long  It  would 
take  or  where  the  office  would  be. 

"Rennle  Davis  and  I  and  Mr.  Kunstler  are 
all  very  much  tied  up  in  this  trial."  he  said. 
"But  we  have  begun  consultations  with  other 
members  of  the  committee  and  hope  to  have 
results  to  report  soon." 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  28,  19691 

Hanoi  Said  To  Promise  POW  Data 

(By  A.  D.  Horne) 

North  Vietnam  has  promised  to  give  an 
American  anti-war  group  the  names  of  all 
U.S.  prisoners  It  holds,  the  chief  defense 
counsel  at  the  Chicago  riot  conspiracy  trial 
announced  yesterday. 

Attorney  William  M.  Kunstler  of  New  Tcwk 
said  the  New  Mobilization  Committee  To  End 
the  War  In  Vietnam  would  begin  to  receive 
the  names  and  "possibly  other  pertinent  in- 
formation" about  the  prisoners  as  soon  as  it 
had  set  up  an  office  and  staff  to  pass  them 
on  to  the  prisoners'  relatives. 

Kunstler,  who  flew  to  Paris  over  the  week- 
end for  a  meeting  with  a  North  Vietnamese 
delegate  to  the  peace  talks,  said  at  a  Chicago 
news  conference  that  he  also  was  promised 
"a  regular  flow  of  mall"  from  the  prisoners. 

This  mall,  Kunstler  said  In  a  telephone  In- 
terview, would  be  routed  to  addressees  by  the 
Mobilization  office.  The  handling  of  relatives' 
mall  to  the  prisoners  was  not  discussed  In 
his  2-hour  meeting  with  Xuan  Oanh,  he  said. 

Oanh,  a  middle-rank  member  of  the  Hanoi 
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delegation,  hM  l|andled  many  of  lt«  public 
oonlacte.  Includlbg  meetings  this  fall  with 
more  than  20  wives  of  U.S.  prtaonera.  The 
wives  were  seekliig  word  on  whether  their 
husbands  were  alive. 

Kunstler  said  ihe  North  Vietnamese  were 
Insistent  that  aiiyone  who  did  not  want  to 
get  prisoners'  nairies  and  other  Information 
publlclyoould  get  It  privately. 

The  attorneys  kald  the  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee would  meiet  next  week  in  Chicago  to 
decide  on  the  staffing  and  location  of  the 
new  office,  and  tlat  one  of  its  leaders  would 
then  go  to  Parl^  "to  start  the  flow"  of  in- 
formation. 

All  names  wlllI  be  provided.  Kunstler  said 
Oanb  told  him,  *but  maybe  not  at  once." 

David  T.  Deni4ger,  one  of  the  Chicago  de- 
fendants, said  details  of  the  new  operation 
would  be  announced  at  a  peace  rally  here  on 
Nov.  15.  Oanh  ha^  asked  to  see  Delllnger  and 
co-defendant  Reftnle  Davis,  but  US.  District 
Judge  Julius  J.  Hoffman  denied  both  men 
permission  to  lea  re  the  country  and  Kunstler 
went  instead. 

Delllnger  calldd  the  North  Vietnamese 
promise  'a  maj  )r  friendly  act."  "a  peace 
feeler"  and  "an  attempt  ...  to  establish  bet- 
ter relations  with  Washington. ' 

The  State  Department  reserved  comment. 
Earlier  in  the  diy.  the  Defense  Department 
has  ia«««d  a  statsment  calling  it  'Indefensi- 
ble' lor- North  Vietnam  to  delay  release  of 
the  prisoners'  nai  nes. 

The  Pentagon  ilste  413  identified  prisoners 
m  North  Vletnaii;  918  others  are  carried  as 
missing  In  Soutieast  Asia.  About  half  the 
missing  men  are  estimated  to  be  prisoners  In 
North  Vietnam,  making  a  total  of  800  to  900 
held  there. 

Both  the  Stall  (  and  Defense  Departments 
repeatedly  have  urged  Hanoi  to  make  public 
a  full  list  of  mei  held,  and  to  comply  with 
the  1949  Geneva  conventions  to  permit  free 
flow  of  mail  and  inspections  of  prison  camps 
by  the  Internatijnal  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

US.  officials  estimate  that  over  the  past 
Ave  years  letters  :  lave  been  received  from  only 
110  of  the  prisoners,  at  a  rate  of  two  or  three 
per  year  from  the  se  1 10. 

North  Vletnan  ese  spokesmen  have  denied 
any  restrictions  on  the  mail  flow  However. 
Kunstler  said  th(  i  prisoners  had  been  allowed 
to  write  only  "or  certain  specified  holidays." 
and  that  Oanh  lad  promised  a  "much  more 
regular  flow  of  m  lil." 

Kiuistler  said  ;he  information  to  be  given 
the  Mobilization  might  cover  the  prisoners' 
health. 

U.S.  officials  noted  that  Oanh  also  had 
promised  the  prisoners'  wives  information 
about  their  husb  inds.  but  that  no  family  had 
reported  receivin ;  any. 

In  Paris,  where  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  has  raised  the  prisoner  issue  at  several 
sessions  of  the  peace  talks,  the  U.S.  delegation 
has  been  told  thi  it  wives  can  write  the  North 
Vietnamese  dele§  ation  for  information. 

The  officials  suggesrted  that  this  new 
promise,  made  tlj-ough  the  U.S.  peace  move- 
ment, was  evidence  that  Hano*  was  "feeling 
the  heat"  on  tt  e  prrlsoner  issue.  But  they 
Indicated  the  a«t  ninlstratlon  would  welcome 
any  Information  on  the  prisoners,  and  would 
make  no  move  to  interfere. 

Sen.  George  IdcGovem  (D-S.D.).  mean- 
while, said  Coni:ress  should  make  clear  to 
Hanoi  that  contl  lued  mistreatment  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  csn  only  produce  "a  stiffened 
U.S.  attitude  tcward  possible  negotiations 
or  withdrawals"  from  Vietnam.  He  urged 
Congress  tc  enc  orse  an  International  Red 
Cross  resolution  calling  on  all  nations  to 
abide  by  the  Gen  »va  Convention  on  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoner  of  war. 


EXCFRPT 

Section  953. 
foreign 
Any  citizen  of 


,  governme  nts 


I  ROM  THE  Logan  Act 
Frlvate  correspondence  with 


the  United  States,  wherever 


he  may  be,  who.  without  authority  of  the 
United  States,  directly  or  Indirectly  com- 
mences or  carries  on  any  correspondence  or 
Intercourse  with  any  foreign  government  or 
any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  with  Intent  to 
Influence  the  measures  or  conduct  of  any 
foreign  government  or  of  any  officer  or  agent 
thereof.  In  relation  to  any  disputes  or  con- 
troverles  with  the  United  States,  or  to  defeat 
the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years,  or  both. 

This  section  shall  not  abridge  the  right  of 
a  citizen  to  apply,  himself  or  his  agent,  to 
any  foreign  govemmefit  or  the  agents  there- 
of for  redress  of  any  Injury  which  he  may 
have  sustained  from  such  government  or  any 
of  Its  agents  or  subjects  (June  25,  1948,  ch. 
645,  62  Stat.  744.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
rendering  an  important  service  in  focus- 
ing public  attention  on  the  plight  of  the 
American  servicemen  who  are  being  held 
captive  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Regardless  of  what  view  an  individual 
American  may  take  on  the  wisdom  of 
becoming  involved  in  a  ground  war  in 
Asia,  I  think  all  Americans  can  agree 
that  those  Americans  who  have  been 
captured  and  who  are  now  in  North  Viet- 
nam have  been  treated — and  their  fam- 
ilies have  been  treated — in  a  most  in- 
humane way.  The  North  Vietnamese  will 
not  even  submit  a  list,  as  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  brought  out,  of  those 
who  are  being  held  captive,  will  not  per- 
mit letters  to  be  sent  to  them  from  their 
families,  and  will  not  permit  them  to 
write  their  families.  I  cannot  imagine  a 
more  inhumane  treatment,  both  for  the 
men  involved  and  their  families,  than 
oiu"  prisoners  of  war  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 

I  should  like  to  mention  at  this  point 
a  joint  resolution  which  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  October 
14.  It  is  House  Resolution  910.  It  was 
introduced  by  two  Virginia  Representa- 
tives— Representative  Whitehurst  of  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Representative  Downing  of 
the  First  Congressional  District. 

With  the  permission  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Colorado, 
I  should  like  to  read  this  brief  resolution 
into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  be  happy  to  have 
the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  joint  res- 
olution is  as  follows : 

Whereas,  the  Inhuman  treatment  of  our 
military  men  who  are  prisoners  of  war  in 
North  Vietnam  is  now  well  documented:  and 

Whereas,  the  families  of  many  of  these  men 
are  not  sure  whether  or  not  these  men  are 
alive;  and 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  have 
a  moral  obligation  to  assure  these  families 
that  they  have  not  been  forgotten;  Now. 
Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  November  9, 
1969,  be  declared  a  national  day  of  prayer 
and  concern  on  behalf  of  the  American  serv- 
icemen being  held  prisoner  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

That  is  House  Joint  Resolution  910, 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  October  14. 


It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
appropriate  committee  of  the  Senate  will 
expeditiously  consider  this  resolution  and 
bring  it  before  the  Senate  for  the  ap- 
proval of  this  body. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  commend  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado for  focusing  attention  on  the  plight 
of  these  prisoners  of  war.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  the  Hanoi  government 
would  be  so  callous  and  so  inhuman  as 
to  refuse  to  submit  a  list  of  the  men  they 
have  captured  and  give  their  condition. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  demon- 
strations with  regard  to  Vietnam.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  good  demonstration 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
engage  in  would  be  to  demonstrate  their 
disapproval  of  the  way  Hanoi  has  been 
cruelly  handling  the  American  prisoners 
of  war. 

I  call  upon  Hanoi  to  prove  they  want 
peace  by  publishing  a  complete  list  of  all 
prisoners,  by  immediately  releasing  the 
sick  and  wounded,  by  permitting  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  to  inspect  all 
prisoners,  and  by  the  prompt  exchange 
of  all  prisoners  in  their  custody. 

Until  these  steps  are  taken,  there  can 
be  no  progress  toward  an  honorable  and 
lasting  peace  in  Vietnam. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  for  the 
comments  he  has  voiced  here.  His  com- 
ments reflect  my  views. 

As  he  has  said,  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
prehend the  complete  lack  of  morality  of 
any  nation,  particularly  North  Vietnam, 
as  demonstrated  by  its  treatment  of 
prisoners  and  the  families  of  prisoners 
they  now  hold.  It  is  totally  inexcusable. 
Those  who  would  support  Hanoi  by  talk- 
ing about  their  high  morality  should  look 
very  closely  at  the  question  of  how  Hanoi 
is  treating  prisoners  of  war  in  spite  of  its 
obligation  to  the  Geneva  Convention,  as 
outlined  by  Ambassador  Martin.  Then, 
they  would  realize  their  words  are  as 
shallow  as  little  puddles  after  a  rain. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Hart  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  the  Senator  from  Virginia  in  com- 
mending the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  his  very  thoughtful,  re- 
sponsible, and  excellent  statement,  which 
does  a  great  service  to  this  body  and  to 
our  country.  He  is  exposing  and  explod- 
ing the  cruel  hoax  that  Hanoi  and  its 
sympathizers  seek  to  f>erpetrate  on  the 
American  people,  and,  unfortunately,  on 
the  families  of  those  who  happen  to  be 
prisoners  of  war. 

Surely,  if  Hanoi  were  at  all  sincere 
they  could  demonstrate  it  most  effec- 
tively by  announcing  their  adherence  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  has  already 
indicated. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Demonstrations  should  be  held  in  this 
country,  not  only  addressed  to  the  pris- 
oner-of-war situation  in  general,  but  also 
calling  upon  Hanoi  to  adhere  to  the 
Geneva  Convention.  That  would  be  a 
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positive  objective  and  a  positive  goal 
which  would  be  in  the  interest  of  hu- 
mane treatment  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 
I  believe  this  is  the  kind  of  goal  all 
Americans  could  agree  upon  and  cer- 
tainly it  deserves  the  support  of  all  us — 
including  peaceful  demonstrations. 

I  thank  and  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  for  serv- 
ice he  is  performing  in  the  presentation 
of  this  statement. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  very  much  because  I 
value  his  opinions  so  very  highly  and  al- 
ways have.  I  hope  that  today  we  can  put 
this  whole  question  in  proper  context  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  just  before  I  yielded  I 
had  asked  unanimous  consent,  which  was 
granted,  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
two  articles  to  put  the  New  Mobilization 
Corrmiittee  and  Mr.  Kunstler  in  the 
proper  framework.  I  wish  to  read  one 
section  from  the  United  States  Code 
known  as  the  Logan  Act.  It  is  section  953 
and  it  is  entitled  "Private  Correspond- 
ence With  Foreign  Governments." 

Section  953.  Private  correspondence  with 
foreign  goverrunents. 

"  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  wherever 
he  may  be.  who.  without  authority  of  the 
United  States,  directly  or  indirectly  com- 
mences or  carries  on  any  correspondence  or 
intercourse  with  any  foreign  government  or 
any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  with  Intent  to 
influence  the  measures  or  conduct  of  any 
foreign  government  or  of  any  officer  or  agent 
thereof,  in  relation  to  any  disputes  or  con- 
troversies vrtth  the  United  States,  or  to  de- 
feat the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  fined  no  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years,  or  both. 

This  section  shall  not  abridge  the  right  of 
a  citizen  to  apply,  himself  or  his  agent,  to 
any  foreign  government  or  the  agents  thereof 
for  redress  of  any  injury  which  he  may  have 
sustained  from  such  government  or  any  of  Its 
agents  or  subjects.  (June  25,  1948,  ch.  645,  62 
Stat.  744.) 

I  have  been  asked  several  times,  "What 
about  the  wives  of  prisoners  who  went  to 
Paris  to  talk  to  representatives  of  the 
Hanoi  government?"  I  particularly  call 
to  the  attention  of  those  people  the  last 
paragraph  that  I  read  because  they  were 
seeking  redress  for  an  injury  sustained 
to  them. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Kunstler's  statement 
and  the  involvement  of  the  New  Mobili- 
zation Committee  To  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam  does  not  represent  some  iso- 
lated instance  of  trying  to  work  the  will 
of  Hanoi  in  this  coimtry.  We  already 
know  that  at  least  two  members  of  the 
New  Mobilization  Committee  were 
among  the  40  or  so  people  represent- 
ing anti-Vietnam  war  organizations, 
including  a  delegation  from  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnsim — the  euphe- 
mism for  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam— when  the  Stockholm  Conference 
on  Vietnam  convened  on  October  12.  My 
colleague.  Senator  Fannin,  has  already 
pointed  out  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord that  the  Stockholm  Vietnam  Con- 
ference was  also  one  of  the  participat- 
ing organizations  in  the  Communist-con- 
trolled World  Assembly  for  Peace  held 
in  East  Berlin  in  June  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  two  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  this  conference  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Stockholm  conference  resolutions) 
November  15  Day  of  International  Mobili- 
zation To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam 
Resoluticm:    Adopted   October   12,    1969 
The    Stockholm    Conference    on    Vietnam 
welcomes    the    formation    of    the    broadest 
coaUtlcn  of  U.S.  anti-war  forces  yet  known 
which    have    Joined    together    In    the    New 
Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam  to  mount  a  series  of  massive  dem- 
onstrations. The  Pall  Offensive  began  with 
demonstrations  in  Chicago  on  September  24 
in  support  of  the  8  Anti-War  leaders  on  trial 
for  conspiracy.  The  campaign  will  continue 
with  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  on  October  15 
and  will  culminate  in  mass  national  demon- 
strations In  Washington  and  San  Francisco 
from  November  13  to  15.  The  New  MoblUza- 
tion  Committee  Is  committed  to  the  Immedi- 
ate, total  and  unconditional  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  and  war  material  from  Vietnam. 
The  Stockholm  (Conference  wholehearted- 
ly supports  the  Pall  Offensive  and  calls  for 
mass  demonstrations  throughout  the  world 
on  November  15  to  match  the  unparalleled 
outpouring  of  popular  opposition  to  the  war 
now  spreading  across  the  United  States.  All 
actions  on  this  day  of  international  mobili- 
zation should  be  centered  on  the  demand  of 
the  Vietnam  Appeal  calling  for  immediate, 
total    and   unconditional   withdrawal   of   all 
VS.  and  allied  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 
This  is  the  only  basis  for  bringing  the  war 
to    a    rapid   conclusion.    In    those   countries 
linked  to  the  U.S.  war  effort  there  should  be 
demonstrations  demanding  an  end  to  these 
pacts  of  complicity. 

We  Join  the  New  Mobilization  Committee 
In  calling  for  a  campaign  which  will  not  end 
on  November  15  but  will  rise  in  intensity 
until  U.S.  Eiggresslon  in  Vietnam  is  ended 
and  the  Vietnamese  have  won  the  Independ- 
ence and  peace  for  which  they  have  fought 
so  long. 

Vietnam  Appeal 
Resolution:    Adopted    October    12,   1969 


To  respect  the  Vietnamese  people's  funda- 
mental national  rights:  independence,  sov- 
ereignty, unity  and  territorial  integrity — and 
the  right  to  self  determination  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam. 

We  demand  the  immediate,  total  and  un- 
conditional withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  and  allied 
troops  from  South  Vietnam. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  resolution,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  observe  whether  activi- 
ties are  planned  and  executed  to  demon- 
strate at  American  Embassies  in  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  to  focus  on  the 
fact  that  these  countries  are  supporting 
our  efforts  in  Vietnam.  In  a  continued 
effort  to  find  financial  support  for  the 
movement,  we  probably  will  see — and  I 
predict  we  will — some  kind  of  a  call  for 
a  worldwide  day  of  collection,  to  finance 
their  efforts,  at  temples  and  churches  in 
December. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  ssmie  group 
that  Hanoi  has  designated  as  its  agent  to 
represent  their  responsibilities  before  the 
bar  of  world  opinion  in  connection  with 
the  prisoner  of  war  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  insert  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  an  article  appear- 
ing in  Wednesday's  Washington  Post 
dealing  with  the  progress  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  ar- 
ticle, and  the  desperate  efforts  of  Hanoi 
to  try  to  shift  the  focus  of  world  opinion 
away  from  their  shoddy  performance 
with  regard  to  the  humane  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  leads  me  to  wonder 
whether  or  not  the  battleground  has 
shifted :  Is  pacification  proceeding  faster 
in  Chicago  than  it  is  in  the  hamlets  of 
Vietnam?  I  wonder  also  if  we  are  going 
to  let  our  men  rot  while  Hanoi  promises 
to  provide  "possibly  other  pertinent  in- 
formation "  about  the  men  it  has  held 
for  as  long  as  3V2  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  irretrievable  suffer- 
ing and  death  of  the  Vietnam  war  unites 
each  of  us  in  our  constructive  efforts  to 
find  peace  with  freedom  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  in  Vietnam.  I  think  we  must 
dedicate  our  thoughtful  energies,  how- 
ever, to  deal  with  those  areas  of  the  war 
which  are  retrievable  and  where  suffer- 
ing and  torment  can  find  some  practical 
hope  of  alleviation.  Surely  one  of  these 
areas  is  the  assurance  of  adequate  treat- 
ment for  American  civilian  and  military 
personnel  held  captive  by  the  govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front. 

Despite  our  views  with  regard  to  this 
war— historically  or  prospectively— 
many  of  us  have  already  cosponsored 
measures  during  this  session  of  Congress 
which  would  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
demands  treatment  in  accordance  with 
the  Geneva  Agreement  for  our  military 
and  civilian  personnel  held  captive  by 
the  Communists. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  in  the  process  of  preparing  his 
remarks  for  the  important  November  3 
speech  which  will  outline  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  Mr.  Nixon's  views  with  regard 
to  the  future  of  this  tragic  conflict.  The 
President  will  be  trying  to  inform  Amer- 
ica with  regard  to  his  proposals  for  peace 
with  freedom  in  Vietnam  from  his  van- 
tage point  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
our    Armed    Forces.    Why    cannot    we 
here  in  Congress  embark  upon  a  sim- 
ilar  educational   effort   to   inform    the 
American  public  of  the  truth  with  re- 
gard to  the  manner  in  which  our  Amer- 
ican  prisoners   are   mistreated   by   the 
Communists.  It  seems  to  me.  Mr.   Presi- 
dent, that  the  Congress  itself  is  capable 
of    galvanizing    support    for    assuring 
proper  treatment  for  those  Americans 
who  have  justifiably,  I  fear,  been  caUed 
the  forgotten  Americans  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

For  this  reason,  I  call  upon  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
to  convene  his  committee  at  the  earliest 
practical  date  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
public  hearings  with  regard  to  this  issue 
and  with  a  view  toward  reporting  out 
any  of  the  many  resolutions  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  dealing  with 
the  question.  These  resolutions  cannot 
languish  when  the  tide  of  propaganda 
sweeps  up  upon  our  shores;  we  cannot 
remain  immobile  at  a  time  when  the 
New  Mobilization  Committee  To  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam  arrogates  to  itself  the 
manner  in  which  our  fellow  Americans 
shaU  be  dealt  with  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  do  something 
to  help  these  men.  and  their  anxious 
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families  here  ii^  the  United  States.  We 
must.  I 

(From  the  Washltigton  Poet,  Oct.  29,  1969] 

Thb  Nkw  OPTiMisir — I:  Mant  Fhel  VC  Caw't 

Rbcovh 

(By  R(A>ert  O.  Kaiser) 

Apbac,  South  ^nrrNAic — Just  when  anti- 
war pressure  in  ttie  United  States  seems  to 
be  escalating  sharply,  many  American  oflBclals 
here  are  contemplating  the  tantalizing  (Ktssl- 
billty  that  the  Vletcong's  revolution  in  South 
Vietnam  has  been  defeated. 

Optimism  In  Vietnam  is  a  discredited  phi- 
losophy, and  its  adherents  must  accept  the 
status  of  discredited  philosophers:  One  is  al- 
lowed to  believe  that  the  earth  is  flat,  but 
please,  keep  it  to  jourself .  Hardly  any  Ameri- 
can official  here  outside  the  military  estab- 
lishment will  allow  himself  to  be  quoted  by 
name  as  one  of  fbe  new  optimists,  though 
a  large  number  of  them  subscribe  secretly  to 
the  faith. 

VlrtuaUy  all  th«se  officials  have  learned  to 
qualify  every  optHilstlc  Judgment  with  some 
variation  of  the  standard  post-Tet  offensive 
caveat:  'Of  courste,  the  Vletcong  could  stUl 
surprise  us  .  .  .'|  But  many  dispense  the 
caveat  insincerely]  as  though  it  were  a  kind 
of  intellectual  coiisclence  money. 

The  new  optlmlB»n  has  infected  much  of  the 
American- mission  here,  and  It  is  undoubtedly 
r«Aeete«t-te  the  oacial  reports  from  Vietnam 
now  reaching  Was|Lington. 

The  fact  sheelj"  on  Vietnam  Issued  last 
week  by  the  Whit^  House  shows  signs  of  the 
new  mood  among  tJ.S.  officials  in  Vietnam. 

The  basis  of  th«  optimism  is  the  apparent 
situation  In  the  countryside,  especially  In 
the  Mekong  Delta^.  where  a  third  of  South 
Vietnam's  17.3  million  people  live.  The  coun- 
tryside is  more  fully  "pacifled"  than  at  any 
time  since  the  big^unit  war  began  in  1965. 

Roads  and  wate^ays  that  have  been  Im- 
passable for  years  I  have  begun  to  buzz  with 
commerce  during  the  last  six  months.  Vil- 
lages long  consid^ed  part  of  the  "Vletcong 
society. "  sometimi  for  a  generation,  are  now 
clearly  within  Safeon's  Influence  and  seem 
to  be  thriving  on  the  new  relationship. 

Hundreds  of  tHoiisands  of  citizens  have 
demonstrated  some  faith  in  (if  not  affection 
for)  the  Saigon  government  by  moving  back 
to  their  old  hamlets.  Joining  the  People's 
SeU-Defense  Porcq  and  participating  In  gov- 
ernment-sponsored local  elections. 

The  new  optimists  make  a  good  deal  of 
this  apparent  progress,  but  they  are  not 
talking  about  "wltinlng  the  war."  They  are 
optimistic  about  the  prospects  of  control- 
ling the  countrywide  and  eliminating  the 
military  and  political  influence  of  local  Vlet- 
cong. But  this  wduld  not  necessarily  affect 
the  North  Vietnamese  troops  still  in  South 
Vietnam — still  caiable  of  launching  offen- 
sives and  prolonang  the  war  perhaps  in- 
definitely, even  If  florced  to  stay  close  to  their 
Cambodian  and  Liiotian  sanctuaries. 

INSaCTTM:    AREAS 

Nor  do  the  new  aptimlsts  speak  with  equal 
enthusiasm  aboun  all  of  South  Vietnam. 
Several  northern  provinces  are  still  heavily 
Infested  with  Vletcong:  all  the  northern 
provinces  and  tho4e  along  the  western  edge 
of  the  country— iiext  to  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia—are the  subject  to  Incursions  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  I  that  could  mean  Insecu- 
rity In  those  areas  |or  years. 

But  the  Mekong  Delta  is  the  country's 
wealthiest  and  m»8t  populous  area,  and  it 
was  the  home  of  the  Vletminh  and  Vletcong 
movements  In  thi  South.  It  is  often  said 
that  whoever  can  dontrol  the  plush  and  pro- 
ductive Delta  will  j  eventually  prevail. 

This  correspondent  recently  spent  seven 
days  m  the  Delti  on  two  separate  trips, 
walking  and  drivii^g  unarmed  through  areas 
that  an  American  j  would  not  have  entered 
without  a  company  of  soldiers  when  Presi- 


dents Thleu  and  Nixon  met  last  June  at 
Midway. 

On  such  a  trip  one  Is  repeatedly  nudged 
and  told:  "VC  came  out  of  the  treellne  over 
there  and  ambushed  an  RP  [Regional  Force] 
company  last  spring." — "This  Is  where  the 
[American]  province  senior  adviser  was 
killed" — "Three  months  ago  we  would  have 
been  called  crazy  even  to  think  about  driving 
on  this  road" — "Tou're  walking  on  land  that 
the  government  In  Saigon  never  controlled 
until  this  stunmer." 

OADTS   AHK   MT8TXRIOTTS 

The  rampant  optimism  Is  restrained  by 
the  mystery  of  why  the  past  year's  progress 
In  pacification  was  so  easily  achieved.  The 
Vletcong  have  made  no  major  effort  to  chal- 
lenge paciflcatlon  in  the  Delta  for  more  than 
a  year.  Government  forces  have  moved  Into 
hundreds  of  supposedly  Vletcong-controlled 
villages  without,  In  many  cases,  even  being 
shqt  at.  South  Vletntunese  officials  have  often 
been  able  to  go  into  these  areas,  organize 
government  programs  and  run  local  elections 
without   the  slightest   harassment. 

Have  the  Vletcong  decided  not  to  contest 
the  pacification  program?  Or  are  they  too 
weak  to  cope  with  it?  Both  theories  have 
adherents  among  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese officials  here,  though  the  second  U 
much  more  popiilar. 

But  even  those  who  believe  the  National 
Liberation  Front  has  ignored  pacification  for 
the  time  being  seem  to  doubt  that  an  all- 
out  Vletcong  effort  would  now  do  as  much 
damage  as,  for  instance,  last  year's  Tet 
offensive. 

SAIGON'S  GROWING  STRENGTH 

They  reason  that  during  those  devastating 
attacks  and  in  the  21  months  since  the  Vlet- 
cong structure  has  eroded  substantially  while 
the  Saigon  government's  military  power  in 
the  countryside  has  grown  steadily.  South 
Vietnam  has  about  100,000  more  troops  than 
it  had  at  the  time  of  the  Tet  attacks. 

The  boldest  of  the  new  optimists  are  those 
who  contend  that  the  Vletcong  are  too  feeble 
to  make  a  comeback  in  the  Mekong  Delta. 
But  there  are  a  great  many  officials  talking 
that  way.  Including  some  of  the  best-known 
old  bands  in  Vietnam  once  known  for  their 
criticism  and  {lesslmlsm.  Though  they  are 
optimists  now,  they  are  talking  only  off  the 
record. 

"Villages  we  thought  were  controlled  by  a 
company  of  VC  turned  out  to  have  only 
one  or  two  armed  guerrillas,"  one  of  these 
veterans  said  recently. 

VIETCONO  INSTRUCTIONS 

Another  old  hand,  who  has  been  study- 
ing the  Vletcong  for  four  years,  points  to 
captured  dociunents  containing  instructions 
to  local  Vletcong  to  assassinate  fixed  quotas 
of  important  South  Vietnamese  officials  In 
the  countryside.  IDesplte  these  instructions, 
the  government  has  lost  very  few  Important 
officials. 

Other  officials  point  to  the  reports  of  pris- 
oners and  defectors  from  the  Vletcong  who 
say  that  the  enemy's  once  remarkable  or- 
ganization— the  layers  of  associations  and 
committees  biillt  on  a  tight  base  of  cells — 
no  longer  exists  in  many  parts  of  South  Viet- 
nam. In  other  areas  the  organization  seems 
to  be  a  parody  of  its  former  self.  In  one 
village  in  Dlnhtuong  Province,  the  party  sec- 
retary— an  important  figure — tiuned  out  to 
be  a  16-year-old  boy. 

The  zeal  of  the  revolution  also  seems  dis- 
sipated, the  new  optimists  say.  "When  we 
fought  the  French,"  a  55-year-old  Vletcong 
colonel  who  recently  rallied  to  the  govern- 
ment told  an  American  official,  "the  i>eople 
supported  us,  they  loved  us.  But  these  young 
new  cadre  don't  know  how  to  win  the  people's 
support  .  .  ." 

delta's  assumption 
All  over  the  Delta  one  hears  that  "Ume  is 
now  on  our  side."  It  Is  widely  assumed  that 


each  week  the  Vletcong  get  weaker  and  the 
government  presence  becomes  stronger. 

The  fact  that  American  patience  with  the 
war  could  run  out  before  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  ready  to  stand  alone  causes  bit- 
terness here.  "I  wish  I  could  show  Sen. 
McOovem  Eu-ound  this  province,"  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  who  has  been  working  on  an 
Important  padflcation  Job  said  recently. 
"How  could  he  want  us  to  give  up  now?" 

Men  like  this  one  (including  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  American  mission  In  Saigon)  who 
have  coped  with  failure  and  frustration  In 
Vietnam  are  now  exhilarated  by  the  appar- 
ent success.  Efforts  In  the  United  States  to 
Ignore  or  to  sabotage  that  progress  anger 
many  American  officials  here. 

"It's  good  to  be  back  where  some  construc- 
tive work  is  being  done,"  one  senior  diplomat 
said  recently  after  a  discouraging  trip  to 
America. 

The  fruits  of  that  work — be  they  relatively 
permanent  or  Just  tempwrary — are  visible 
all  over  South  Vietnam.  There  have  always 
been  models  of  successful  paciflcatlon,  but 
In  the  old  days  those  were  matched  by  mod- 
els of  pacification's  complete  failure.  Now 
that  second  category  is  rare  Indeed. 

APBAC's  example 

This  hamlet  of  Apbac  in  Longan  Province 
Is  a  good  example  of  the  new  model.  When 
one  flies  over  Apbac  at  1,000  feet  the  tall 
buildings  of  Saigon  are  clearly  visible  rising 
out  of  the  rice  paddles  20  miles  off.  Longan 
Province  Is  at  the  very  top  of  the  Delta,  but 
its  proximity  to  Saigon  never  had  much  in- 
fluence on  its  politics.  The  area  around  Ap- 
bac has  been  home  for  the  Vletminh  and 
Vletcong  for  years. 

In  1963  Apbac  became  famous  as  the  site 
of  a  disastrous  battle  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese army.  Five  American  helicopters  were 
shot  down  in  that,  flght,  and  people  in  the 
United  States  began  asking  what  was  going 
on  in  Vietnam. 

In  1965  the  hamlet  fell  completely  under 
Vletcong  control.  Many  of  its  residents  fled 
to  nearby  towns  or  government-controlled 
areas  to  avoid  the  war,  the  rigors  of  life 
under  the  Vletcong  or  both. 

ENTERED  IN   JITLT 

Government  forces  entered  Apbac  this 
July.  Then  600  people  lived  In  this  dirty, 
dilapidated  little  town  or  right  around  it. 
They  were  served  by  four  small  shops  and 
an  old  Buddhist  pagoda  that  sits  atop  the 
highest  hill  in  Longan  Province,  a  3S-foot 
mound  of  Paddy  mud. 

Popular  Force  platoons  built  outposts  In 
the  area  and,  by  force  or  default,  established 
seciuity  in  the  area.  Revolutionary  Devel- 
opment cadre,  the  black-pajama  shock  troops 
of  pacification,  moved  in  to  begin  cheerlead- 
ing  the  paciflcatlon  of  Apbac. 

The  RD  cadre  are  masters  of  the  showy 
glnunlck:  They  paint  South  Vietnamese 
flags  beside  the  front  door  of  every  house. 
put  up  flagpoles  so  every  family  can  fly  the 
government  flag,  build  fences  and  make  mi- 
nor repairs.  They  also  often  reopen  schools, 
as  they  did  here. 

The  Vletcong  had  destroyed  the  hamlet's 
13-room  schoolhouse  and  used  its  brick  and 
concrete  walls  to  reinforce  their  bunkers, 
so  there  has  been  no  school  in  Aphac  for 
four  years.  When  the  new  government  offi- 
cials announced  last  summer  that  they 
would  open  a  temporary  school,  they  ex- 
pected about  200  children  to  turn  out.  but 
523  came  the  first  day  from  as  far  as  two 
miles  away. 

Now  a  visitor  sees  young  students  repeat- 
ing their  lessons  In  unison  and  scratching 
out  their  arithmetic  problems  In  pen  and  ink 
as  the  French  taught  them.  Because  there 
had  been  no  school  for  four  years,  students 
8  to  18  years  old  are  all  In  the  same  class. 

VILLAGERS  RETURN 

The  large  school  turnout  reflected  the  In- 
flux of  former  residents  of  Apbac  that  be- 
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ttn  soon  after  the  government  took  it  over. 
Now  at  least  1200  people  are  Uvlng  here 

At  last  count  there  were  18  shops  and  the 
government  U  constructing  and  repairing 
buUd^.  (Damage  from  the  1963  battle  had 
never  been  repaired.) 

In  the  first  month  after  government  forces 
entered  Apbac  and  the  surrounding  villages. 
108  Vletcong  or  their  sympathizers  raUled  to 
ihe  government.  Most  of  them  were  ui^m- 
nortant,  but  one  was  the  old  Vletcong  ham- 
l^t^ef .  Another  54  suspected  Vletcong  were 
arrested.  ,   ,     ..  ^ 

According  to  the  toothless  old  monk  In  the 
DBKOda.  Thien  Lol,  all  the  Vletcong  officials  In 
the  area  have  been  kUled,  arrested,  have  ral- 
lied to  the  government  or  have  "gone  away. 
Thien  Lol.  who  has  lived  there  lor  61  years, 
told  an  American  visitor  he  does  not  expect 
the  VC  ever  to  return. 


VC  LACKS  MUSCLE 

Apparently  the  Vletcong  controlled  Apbac 
with  Jxist  a  few  cadre  and  guerrlUas. 

"But  they  used  to  have  the  muscle  on 
hand  to  back  them  up,  if  they  needed  back- 
ing up,"  according  to  MaJ.  Carl  Neely,  the 
enthusiastic  American  district  advUer  In  the 
area.  "Now  they  don't  have  the  muscle." 

The  Vletcong  have  made  no  effort  to  re- 
enter Apbac  or  to  harass  the  government 
officials  who  have  been  here  since  July. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  people  of 
Apbac  have  become,  overnight  devoted  fol- 
lowers of  President  Thleu  and  his  govern- 
ment But  the  evidence  Is  plentiful  that  they 
are  happier  with  their  lot  now  than  they 
were  as  recently  as  the  day.  three  months 
ago,  that  Neil  Armstrong  stepped  on  the 
moon. 

The  war  U  not  over  in  Apbac.  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers  are  hiding,  in  groups  of  six 
to  a  dozen,  in  Longan  Province  and  there  are 
still  occasional  incidents  nearby.  But  the 
new  optimists  In  this  part  of  Vietnam 
cannot  see  how  the  Vletcong  can  regain 
the  dominant  position  they  once  held. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  distinguished  colleague  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deUghted  that  my  colleague  has  brought 
up  these  matters  in  his  speech.  It  is  long 
past  time  that  we  thought  of  making 
some  comments  on  this  terrible  situation. 
I  remember,  and  I  know  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  remembers  so  well,  the 
anguish  we  all  felt  over  the  crew  of  the 
Pueblo  when  they  were  captured,  tor- 
tured and  otherwise  badly  mistreated  by 
that  iaunch  of  bandits  in  North  Korea. 
Here  we  have  a  situation  which  has  gone 
on  far  longer  than  that  did,  and  that  was 
about  a  year  before  we  were  finally  able 
to  get  them  out.  Some  of  these  men  have 
been  there  over  3V2  years,  longer  than 
anyone  who  was  a  prisoner  of  war  during 
World  War  n,  as  the  Senator  has  so  weU 
pointed  out  in  his  speech.  Yet,  we  do  not 
seem  even  to  be  able  to  find  out  who  they 
are  It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be 
some  leverages  and  I  would  ask  my  col- 
league  what   leverages   he   thinks    are 
avaUable  to  us.  For  example,  what  has 
the  International  Red  Cross  really  done? 
Has  it  tried  any  thing  ? 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  cannot  document  it, 
but  I  am  informed  that  the  International 
Red  Cross  has  tried  time  and  time  again 
to  get  access  to  the  prisoners,  or  to  get 
just  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  men  held 
prisoner,  but  they  have  been  total^  ig- 
nored by  the  Goverrunent  of  North  Viet- 
nam The  mc's  efforts  to  obtain  infor- 
mation and  access  to  the  stockades  where 
the  men  are  being  kept  in  order  to  m- 


spect  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  held  have  been  equally  frustrated  by 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  know,  and  I  know 
that  my  colleague  knows,  that  neither 
in  North  Korea  nor  in  North  Vietnam 
are  representatives  of  the  Intematlraal 
Red    Cross    allowed    to    aw>ear.    They 
simply  wlU  not  let  them  come  in.  If  that 
is  true,  then  is  there  another  appropri- 
ate agency,  as  is  stated  in  the  agreement 
of  the  Geneva  Convention,  which  might 
be  able  to  do  that?  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  is  not  another  agency 
which  would  demand  reasonable  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  from  the  North  Viet- 
namese or  from  the  North  Koreans.  Does 
the  Senator  understand  it  that  way? 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  understand  it  that  way. 
Petitions  and  the  resolutions  have  been 
introduced    into    Congress    to    get   the 
United  Nations  to  act.  Unfortunately,  so 
far  the  United  Nations  has  been  wholly 
ineffective  in  the  matter,  probably  be- 
cause the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, for  which  we  once  held  such  high 
hopes,  has  been  unsympathetic  to  the 
petitions  and  resolutions  of  the  United 
States.  Whether  they  are  unsympathetic 
or  not,  the  sheer  morality  of  investigat- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  our  pris- 
oners are  held  is  something  that  should 
commend  itself  to  the  membership  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  even  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General. . 

Mr  President,  my  colleague  will  in- 
troduce shortly  an  article  on  this  very 
matter  by  one  of  these  released  prisoners 
of  war.  I  will  not  do  so  at  this  time.  But 
anyone  who  wants  to  know  what  it  is 
really  like  to  be  over  there  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  should  read  that  article. 

Mr    DOMINICK.  I  was  going  to  ask 
my  colleague  about  the  United  Nations, 
and  I  am  delighted  that  he  has  brought 
it  up.  because  it  se«ns  to  answer  my 
question  before  I  even  get  a  chance  to 
ask  it.  I  remember  on  this  floor— and  I 
am  sure  my  colleague  remembers— that 
I  introduced  a  bill  in  cormection  with 
the  prisoners  held  by  the  North  Koreans 
from  the  Pueblo,  in  which  I  pointed  out 
that  North  Korea  trades  with  certam 
specific   eastern   Communist   countries, 
and  I  suggested  that  we  withhold  our 
trade  arrangements  from  those  coun- 
tries until  they   had   put  pressure  on 
North  Korea  in  order  to  force  them  to 
let  loose  of  the  prisoners. 

I  wonder  whether  we  should  not  start 
to  Uke  action  on  that— diplomatic  ac- 
tion—and put  some  pressure  on  North 
Vietnam  in  order  to  be  able  to  show 
that  we  are  not  going  to  sit  stiU  while 
they  violate  every  concept  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  and  the  general  rules  of  mo- 
raUty  and  also  impress  that  on  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  Nations 
countries  who  are  members  of  it  by  ap- 
propriate resolutions. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  will  answer  my  col- 
league by  saying  this  to  him,  that  con- 
trary to  the  views  of  some  of  our  more 
"stardusted"  friends.  I  think  we  m^  in 
a  war  with  a  country  at  this  time.  When 
we  are  losing  men.  as  .^aPtives.  or  miss- 
ing in  action,  we  certainly  are  fighting  a 
war  I  always  disagreed  with,  and  I  wiU 
disagree  to  my  last  dying  breath  wrth 
the  poUcies  of  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara,  who  would  not  let  us 


win  the  war.  We  went  through  the  same 
futUe  action  we  went  through  with  the 
Korean  war.  I  might  say  that  this  is  not 
lust  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  but  is  also  the  opinion  of  an 
awful  lot  of  Senators  on  the  other  siae 
of  the  aisle.  ^        , 

We  should  leave  no  tool  nor  bargain- 
ing factor  unused  in  an  attempt  to  force 
even  mere  compliance  with  an  interna- 
tional agreement  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  affixed  its  sig- 
nature some  years  ago. 

Mr   DOMINICK,  I  have  brought  this 
question  up.  and  I  am  glad  my  colleague 
replied  as  he  did.  We  just  finished  pass- 
ing the  so-caUed  Export  Expansion  Act. 
after  trying  to  change  it  so  that  we 
would  not  be  giving  most-favored  na- 
tion treatment  in  a  variety  of  incentives 
to  let  people  earn  the  "almighty  buck 
by  trading  with  Communist-controUea 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  who  are  in 
turn  supplying  North  Vietnam,  which  is 
in  turn  torturing  American  prisoners  ol 
war  or  giving  them  inhumane  treatment. 
I  remember  being  on  board  one  of  our 
carriers  when  it  was  conducting  a  strike 
against  North  Vietnam  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  and  one  of  its  pilots  did  not  come 

The  question  was.  could  they  have  res- 
cued him  before  he  was  caught,  because 
if  he  was  caught,  they  did  not  know  toat 
he  would  get  back,  if  ever.  They  could 
not  get  to  him  in  time. 

The  Nort;h  Vietnamese  have  him  at 
this  point.  It  makes  chills  go  up  and  down 
Te'!  spine  when  he  talks  about  ^y 
friend,  any  relative,  anybody  m  the 
United  States.  And  they  just  can  ^ 
there  and,  in  effect,  rock  while  these 
thugs  do  not  do  anything  about  givmg 
them  reasonable  treatment. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  that  we 
ought  to  take  every  possible  step  we  can 
inthis  body  and  elsewhere  to  try  to  bnng 
them  up  at  least  to  the  level  of  human 

decency 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  my  colleague 

very  much. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  the 
assistant  minority  leader,  to  respond  to 
some  statements  I  made  a  while  ago. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  made  reference  to 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Octo- 
ber 29  issue  of  the  Washington  Star^n- 
Stled   "Hanoi   ffides   Facts.   But   POW 

Remembers."  .    ,.v,  *    *v,o 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
article  appear  in  full  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  at  an  appropriate  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.)  ^   , 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  As  ahready  suggested 
by  the  Senator.  I  think  this  article  is  very 
shocking  It  is  based  on  an  interview 
with  Lt.  Robert  Frishman,  who  is  only 
one  of  nine  Americans  freed  from  North 
Vietnam  in  the  past  5  years.  He  recaUs 
"Long  days  alone  in  a  tiny,  stifling  room, 
a  bowl  of  pumpkin  soup  twice  a  day :  an 
open  ann  wound  that  stuck  to  his  bla^. 
ket  each  night:  a  feUow  officer  wito  cig- 
arette bums  on  his  arms  and  his  finger- 
nails yanked  out." 
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This  article  goes  on  and  on,  describ- 
ing the  experiences  of  this  former  pris- 
oner of  war,  recently  released,  and  tells 
of  others  he  catne  in  contact  with.  It  is  a 
shocking  and  very  disturbing  report  on 
the  treatment  and  conditions  facing  our 
prisoners  of  wftr. 

I  also  ask  unfinimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing the  ren^arks  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  October  30  issue  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  entitljed  "Hanoi's  Helpers,"  be 
printed  in  full. 

The  PRESniiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  jso  ordered. 
<See  exhibits.) 

Mr.  ALLOTU  I  thank  the  dislngulshed 
Senator  for  cottrlbuting  the  article  and 
editorial  and  fcr  his  own  very  well  rea- 
soned remarks. 

Mr.  QURNEy.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield?' 

Mr.  ALLOTt.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEV.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  listening ;  to  the  presentation  by 
the  senior  Seiator  from  Colorado  of 
the  handling  o^  the  prisoners-of-war  Is- 
sue b^.  Hanoi.  1 1  think  he  has  done  a 
tremendoiis  service  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  tie  U.S.  Senate  and  the 
coimtry  the  real  story,  as  I  see  it,  be- 
hind the  attempt  by  Hanoi  to  use  the 
Mobilization  Committee  as  a  bargaining 
agent  here  in  tnis  country. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
termed  it  as  '^bsurd,"  and  of  course  it 
is.  He  has  used  the  words  "using  these 
prisoners  of  war  as  hostages,"  and  that 
is  exactly  what  Hanoi  is  trying  to  do. 
It  seems  to  me  they  are  also  trying  to 
do  something  (ilse,  which  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  touched  upon,  and 
which  I  would  like  to  expand  upon,  too, 
and  that  is  that  by  using  this  method, 
Hanoi  seeks  to  i  expand  and  magnify  the 
importance  of  the  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee To  End  the  War  and  its  work 
over  here.  It  alio  seeks  to  magnify  the 
importance  of  all  the  antiwar  groups  at 
work  in  this  cou  itry.  Of  course,  by  doing 
that,  you  shack  e  the  President's  hands 
in  dealing  with  I  [anoi  and  trying  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  (ind  through  the  powers 
of  the  executiva  branch. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  recognize  in 
any  way  this  bizarre  method  of  handling 
our  prisoners  of  [war,  what  we  have  done 
is  take  it  out  of!  the  hands  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Unilted  States  and  put  it  in 
what  I  would  tdrm  a  town  meeting  at- 
tempt at  governknent.  We  used  to  have 
that  sort  of  government  in  small  commu- 
nities in  New  Eniland.  When  our  country 
was  much  youhger  and  communities 
much  smaller,  it  was  possible  to  run  our 
affairs  in  that  wdy.  But  it  certainly  is  not 
possible  to  condijct  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  Statei  through  town  meetings 
throughout  the  United  States,  as  we  had 
the  other  day  heie.  and  as  apparently  we 
are  going  to  havej  in  November  also. 

It  occurs  to  n^e  that,  no  matter  how 
well  meaning  tliese  groups  are— and  I 
know  that  many  who  participate  are 
well  meaning— nevertheless  we  take  the 
power  out  of  the[hands  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  so  doing 
we  jeopardize  the  whole  business  of 
ending  this  unhappy  war  in  Southeast 
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So  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  today  the  issue  of  Hanoi  and  the 
prisoners  of  war  and  the  Mobilization 
Committee,  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  lnd«d  per- 
formed a  most  notable  service.  ■¥  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks 
wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  because  he  himself 
had  a  very  distinguished  record  in  World 
War  n,  and  he  knows  far  better  than 
most  people  some  of  the  things  about 
which  we  are  speaking  today. 

I  think  there  is  one  other  thing  we 
ought  to  say,  and  that  is  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  new  mobilization  commit- 
tee, something  that  perhaps  will  never— 
and  I  hope  to  God  it  will  never— achieve 
the  status  of  a  town  meeting,  because 
at  the  core  of  that  group  are  not  only 
people  who  are  known  to  be  Communists, 
but  those  who  have  met  once  or  twice 
with  representatives  of  the  Hanoi  Gov- 
ernment, who  have  participated  in  con- 
ferences promoted,  planned,  and  devised 
by  the  Commimist  government,  and  who, 
without  the  least  bit  of  shame,  proclaim 
themselves  to  be  militants  who  are  out 
to  destroy  our  Government. 

Now  is  the  time,  it  seems  to  me.  for 
those  who  believe  in  our  country  to  ex- 
press themselves.  This  blatant  use  of  the 
most  helpless  people  of  all — prisoners  of 
a  savage,  completely  immoral,  and,  as 
far  as  humane  treatment  is  concerned, 
degraded  nation— is  something  that 
ought  to  arouse  the  thoughtful  concern 
of  everyone  in  this  country  today. 

I  thank  all  of  my  colleagues  for  par- 
ticipating in  this  discussion. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 

IProm  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  29,  1969] 

The  Tough   Lite:    Hanoi   Hides   Facts,   bttt 

POW  Remembers 

(By  William  Delaney) 

Long  days  alone  In  a  tiny,  stifling  room;  a 

bowl  of  pumpkin  soup  twice  a  day;  an  open 

arm  wound  that  stuck  to  his  blanket  each 

night;  a  fellow  officer  with  cigarette  burns  on 

his  arms  and  his  flngemalls  yanked  out 

Locked  In  the  tortured  memory  of  28-year- 
old  Navy  Lt.  Robert  Frlshman  is  probably 
as  thorough  a  report  as  anyone  in  America 
now  has  on  the  condition  of  the  1,320  U.S. 
servicemen  captured  or  missing  in  Vietnam 
action. 

Frlshman.  one  of  the  nine  Americans  freed 
from  North  Vietnamese  prisons  In  the  past 
five  years,  recalls  an  anecdote  from  child- 
hood to  describe  "the  worst"  part  of  his  20 
months  in  captivity. 


Images  and  voices  in  North  Vietnamese  prop- 
aganda.  U.S.  intelligence  information,  reports 
from  foreign  Journalists,  and  first-hand  ac- 
counta  of  returnees  like  Frlshman— Indicate 
that  the  bulk  of  them  are  In  camps  within 
North  Vietnam. 

More  than  50,  however,  are  believed  to  be 
scattered  among  enemy  units  in  South  Viet- 
nam. According  to  reports  from  some  40 
Americans  released  or  escaped  from  captivity 
in  the  South,  these  men  are  not  held  in 
camps  but  Individually,  at  the  most  In  two 
or  threes. 

Only  last  Sunday,  the  Viet  Cong  an- 
nounced  that  three  more  of  these  men  would 
be  released  but  did  not  say  when  or  where 

As  for  the  906  Americans  missing  and  \in- 
accounted  for,  the  Pentagon  feels  that  per- 
haps half  of  these  may  be  in  North  Viet- 
namese prisons. 


Asia. 


NOT    MUCH    IS    KNOWN 

"When  I  was  a  little  kid  and  I  did  some- 
thing wrong,  my  dad  would  ask,  'Do  you  want 
to  have  a  beating,  or  else  you  can't  go  out 
with  the  boys  in  the  afternoon.' 

•I  would  always  take  the  beating.  The  Iso- 
lation and  the  solitary  confinement  's  the 
worst  on  you." 

But  neither  Frlshman  nor  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment knows  the  worst  that  has  befallen 
those  who  have  not  been  freed. 

In  fact,  the  government  does  not  even 
know  from  Hanoi  whether  these  men  are 
today  alive  or  dead. 

All  it  knows,  as  it  cautiously  appraises  re- 
ports of  an  Imminent  break  in  Hanoi's  POW 
silence.  Is  that  varying  sorts  of  evidence  sug- 
gest that  at  least  414  Individuals  are  prob- 
ably now  in  enemy  prisons. 

The  evidence  on  these  "confirmed"  prison- 
ers— letters   from   more   than   100  of  them. 


160    IN    LAOS 

The  rest  include  some  300  missing  in  South 
Vietnam  and  about  150  missing  in  Laos 

Of  all  the  1,320  Usted  as  either  POWs  or 
missing,  nearly  two-thirds  are  Air  Force 
pilots  or  crewmen  For  the  most  part  they 
were  downed  during  the  2>2-year-long 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam— which  ended  a 
year  ago  this  week. 

Many  others  are  Navy  pilots,  like  Frlsh- 
man. 

They  Include  Lt.  (J  g.)  Everett  Alvarez  Jr 
who  was  downed  Aug.  5.   1964.  In  the  first 
U.S.  air  strikes  against  North  Vietnam,  dur- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  crisis. 

Alvarez  has  been  captive  longest  of  any 
of  the  confirmed  POWs,  according  to  the 
Pentagon. 

More  than  200  others  have  been  in  Com- 
munist hands  over  3 '  4  years. 

Some  of  the  captured  or  missing  men  are 
Army  personnel— all  of  them  In  South  Viet- 
nam or  Laos — and  the  Defense  Department 
believes  "a  few"  Marines  are  being  held  in 
North  Vietnam. 

As  for  the  conditions  in  the  enemy  POW 
camps,  probably  the  freshest  and  most  thor- 
ough Information  available  to  the  U.S.  is 
that  obtained  from  Frlshman  and  the  two 
other  Americans  released  by  Hanoi  last 
August. 

Like  the  six  earlier  returnees,  the  latest 
trio  personally  saw  only  a  limited  number  of 
other  Americans  (Frlshman  remembers  a 
total  of  "around  150"  in  two  camps  where  he 
was  held). 

But  what  Frlshman  saw  and  heard,  and 
smelled  and  felt,  all  served  to  confirm  Wash- 
ington's conviction  that  not  only  has  North 
Vietnam  failed  to  honor  one  basic  tenet  of 
the  Geneva  POW  Conference  agreement- 
listing  the  prisoners,  it  has  also,  as  Defense 
Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  said,  "violated 
even  the  most  fundamental  standards  of  hu- 
man decency." 
For  example: 

Right  after  Prishman  was  shot  down  by  a 
surface-to-air  missile  on  Oct.  24.  1967.  he  was 
driven  blindfolded  through  a  gun  emplace- 
ment and  stoned. 

He  was  refused  treatment  for  the  elbow 
wound  he  Initially  suffered  unless  he  would 
agree  to  give  Information. 

When  he  passed  out,  he  was  taken  to  a 
hospital  and  roped  to  a  stool  until  he  passed 
out  again.  ("In  two  days  your  feet  swell  up, 
and  then  it  creeps  up  your  legs  until  they're 
numb  .  .  .") 

When  his  elbow  finally  was  amputated, 
fragments  of  the  missile  remained  In  his 
arm.  It  took  six  months  for  the  Incision  to 
heal  because  It  formed  a  scab  against  his 
blanket  each  night  In  the  45-degree  winter. 

Most  of  Frlshman's  time  was  spent  In  soli- 
tary confinement  in  10-by-ll  or  14-by-26- 
foot  rooms,  where  he  shivered  In  the  winter 
and  suffered  from  a  heat  rash  during  the 
sultry  summer.  Twice  a  day  the  prisoners 
were  served  pumpkin  soup  with  pig  fat  in  it 
and  some  bread. 

Most  Americans  are  allowed  to  read  only 


North  Vietnamese  propaganda  and  to  listen 
to  Radio  Hanoi. 

"They  took  pictures  of  me  reading  News- 
week magazine,"  said  Seaman  Douglas  Heg- 
dahl  of  Clark,  S.D.,  who  was  released  along 
with  Prishman.  But  he  said  that  as  soon  as 
the  picture  was  snapped,  "they  took  the 
magazine  away." 

GOT    SOME    MAIL 

Hegdabl  also  confirmed  that  In  a  Japanese 
newspaper  photo  of  him  reading  "Christmas 
mall"  at  the  POW  camp,  the  letter  he  was 
looking  at  was  dated  the  previous  April  2.  He 
said  he  got  15  other  letters  from  home,  but 
that  packages  were  rlfied  if  he  got  them  at 

all. 

■Many  POWs  do  not  write  or  receive  mall," 

he  said. 

The  1949  Geneva  Convention  permits  the 
exchange  of  two  letters  and  four  c&ids  per 
month  between  the  POW  and  his  family. 

During  the  five  years  since  Alvarez  was 
captured,  a  total  of  only  about  800  letters 
have  been  received  by  the  families  of  more 
than  100  of  the  POWs.  "The  mall  there  really 
should  have  been  something  like  20,000  to 
22.000,"  says  a  Pentagon  source. 

Prishman  and  Hegdahl  also  said  they  had 
no  contact  with  the  Red  Cross,  which  Is  au- 
thorized to  Inspect  POW  camps  under  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

Most  prisoners,  they  said,  are  kept  in  "Iso- 
lated" situations,  some  In  solitary  confine- 
ment, some  In  two-  or  three-man  rooms. 

After  initial  "rough  treatment"  to  obtain 
military  information,  the  captors  later  apply 
pressure  to  obtain  statements  that  the  POWs 
are  receiving  "humane"  treatment. 

Prishman  said  he  was  rehearsed  before  an 
Interview  with  an  Italian  journalist.  "You 
try  to  do  what  you  can  to  resist  that  thing, 
but,  like  I  say,  they  have  ways  of  forcing 
you  .  .  ." 

A    WEIGHT    PROBLEM 

The  North  Vietnamese,  though  "capable 
of  giving  good  medical  care,"  do  only  what  Is 
necessary  to  keep  the  POWs  alive.  Both 
Prishman  and  Hegdahl  lost  about  50  pounds 
In  captivity. 

In  contrast  to  the  reports  from  American 
POWs,  the  Pentagon  says  South  Vietnam  and 
the  Red  Cross  have  supplied  Hanoi  with 
lists  of  the  28.000  to  30,000  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  prisoners  currently  being 
held  in  six  POW  facilities  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  camps  are  regularly  Inspected  by  the 
Red  Cross,  and  the  prisoners  regularly  re- 
ceive mall. 

Hanoi  has  been  informed  that  60  of  the 
prisoners  are  sick  or  wounded.  But  Hanoi  has 
failed  to  arrange  for  their  return  to  the 
North — in  some  cases  for  as  long  as  two  years. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  more  than  400 
of  the  POWs  held  In  the  South  have  been 
released,  partly  In  hope  that  such  action 
would  Inspire  a  counter-release  by  Hanoi. 
That  figure  does  not  Include  the  88  whose 
release  Saigon  proposed  yesterday. 

LAIRD'S    DECISION 

Only  In  recent  months,  however,  has  the 
U.S.  begun  applying  the  pressure  of  world 
opinion  to  the  plight  of  Its  enemy-held  serv- 
icemen. 

Acording  to  a  Pentagon  spokesman,  Laird 
reviewed  the  entire  POW  problem  after  tak- 
ing office  last  January  and  became  Increas- 
ingly convinced  that  America's  discrete  past 
posture  on  the  matter  didn't  seem  to  be 
obtaining  results. 

Furthermore,  the  halt  of  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  public  forum  provided  a 
chance  to  put  pressure  on  Hanoi.  A  final  fac- 
tor was  a  feeling  that  the  families  of  the  men 
needed  reassurance  from  their  government 
that  "they  have  not  been  forgotten." 

Working  closely  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Laird  repeatedly  made  public  appeals 
to  Hanoi  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  conven- 
tion— to  list  the  prisoners,  release  the  sick 


and  wounded,  treat  them  properly  and  pro- 
vide regulstr  mail  and  Impartial  inspections 
of  POW  camps. 

During  the  summer.  Richard  G,  Capen  Jr., 
deputy  assistant  defense  secretary  for  pub- 
lic affairs,  was  dispatched  to  speak  with  more 
than  1,700  members  of  POW  families  in  21 
U.S.  cities  to  assure  them  of  the  govern- 
ment's Interest.  He  also  told  them  the  gov- 
ernment would  no  longer  discourage  any  ef- 
forts on  their  part  to  secure  the  release  of 
the  men. 

WOMEN    ON   THE    MOVE 

Although  feelings  among  the  families  are 
mixed,  and  some  wives  fear  retaliation 
against  their  husbands  if  they  speak  out, 
many  of  them  organized  to  put  the  POW 
plight  in  the  national  and  international 
sftotligbt. 

Prom  California  to  Colorado  to  Long  Is- 
land, they  have  handed  out  bumper  stickers, 
written  countless  letters  to  Hanoi,  pleaded 
with  congressmen,  corporation  presidents 
and  newspaper  editors. 

In  the  last  six  weeks,  several  of  them 
visited  Paris  and  won  assurances  from  North 
Vietnamese  delegates  that  they  would  soon 
be  Informed  of  their  husbands'  status. 

In  a  third  prong  of  the  world  opinion 
against  Hanoi  attack,  delegates  at  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  conference  in  Istanbul 
but  last  month  approved,  without  dissent,  a 
resolution  calling  on  all  parties  to  the  1949 
Geneva  POW  Convention  to  abide  by  Its 
tenets. 

The  resolution,  which  did  not  specifically 
mention  North  Vietnam,  was  approved  by 
attending  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Yugoslavia  among  other  Com- 
munist powers.  Neither  North  Vietnam  nor 
its  Red  Cross  society  attended. 

In  addition.  American  Red  Cross  officials 
say  they  are  "greatly  pleased"  by  11  positive 
responses  to  their  separate  plea  to  Red  Cross 
societies  in  30  countries— Including  Russia. 
Yugoslavia,  and  many  neutrals — asking 
them  to  appeal  to  Hanoi  in  behalf  of  the 
Americans. 

As  for  Hanoi's  reported  new  promise  last 
weekend  to  release  all  POW  names  to  anti- 
war militants  here,  the  State  Department 
says  It  welcomes  information  "through  what- 
ever channel." 

But  privately,  government  sources  dared 
not  regard  the  new  hope  as  a  sure  thing. 

"I'M  HOPING   .   .    ." 

Neither  does  Candy  Parish  of  Alexandria, 
who  was  told  by  North  Vietnamese  In  Paris 
aVi  weeks  ago  that  she  would  soon  be  told 
the  status  of  her  missing  pilot  husband. 
Navy  Lt.  Charles  C.  Parish.  As  of  yesterday, 
she  hadn't. 

"I'm  hoping  that  something  will  come  of 
It,"  she  said,  referring  to  the  reported  new 
Hanoi  move.  "It  may  be  that  this  is  the  form 
the  answer  (promised  her)  will  take." 

Remarked  one  official  source  close  to  the 
POW  dilemma:  "It's  possible  that  the  weight 
of  world  opinion  played  some  role  In  bring- 
ing this  about.  .  .  . 

"But  I'm  afraid  Hanoi  is  going  to  stretch 
it  out  for  every  dime's  worth  of  propaganda 
they  can  get." 

Exhibit  2 

I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.  30,  1969] 

Hanoi's  Helpers 

Sen.  Gordon  Allott  of  Colorado  has  quite 
properly  urged  the  Justice  department  to 
look  into  the  legality  of  Atty.  William  Ktmst- 
ler's  private  dealings  with  North  Vietnamese 
officials  in  Paris.  Mr.  Kunstler,  known  for  his 
own  left-wing  affiliations,  is  one  of  the  law- 
yers defending  the  "Chicago  eight"  against 
charges  of  conspiracy  in  connection  with  last 
year's  violent  anti-war  demonstrations  in 
Chicago. 

Of  all  the  anomalies  of  the  Viet  Nam  war, 
one  of  the  most  astonishing  has  been  the 
spectacle  of  these  latter-day  Judases  trotting 


back  and  forth  almost  at  will,  one  week  dick- 
ering with  Hanoi  over  the  release  of  American 
prisoners  and  the  next  week  cluttering  up  our 
streets  with  other  demonstrators  chanting 
the  name  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  waving  North 
Vietnamese  fiags.  When  Judge  Hoffman  re- 
fused to  let  David  DelUnger  and  Rennle  Davis 
make  the  latest  trip,  Mr.  Kunstler  hopped 
over  to  Paris  in  their  place.  As  a  result, 
Hanoi  Is  talking  of  releasing  another  three 
prisoners. 

To  praise  these  men  for  obtaining  the  re- 
lease of  a  handful  of  prisoners  (out  of  as 
many  as  1 .400  who  may  still  be  alive  In  com- 
munist prison  camps)  Is  to  Ignore  the  Im- 
measurable damage  they  are  doing  in  the 
process.  In  their  selfish  desire  to  win  sym- 
pathy and  support  for  their  own  cause  in 
this  country,  they  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  used  by  Hanoi  for  its  own  propaganda 
purposes.  And  they  have  very  likely  inter- 
fered with  the  normal  pattern  of  prisoner 
exchanges  Just  as  effectively  as  the  anti-war 
demonstrations  in  general  have  Interfered 
vrtth  the  peace  talks  in  Paris. 

Why  should  Hanoi  waste  unnecessary  care 
on  the  prisoners  or  discuss  routine  exchanges 
when,  by  rationing  out  three  at  a  time  In 
response  to  the  self-serving  "pleas"  of  stooges 
In  this  country,  it  can  get  10  times  as  much 
publicity,  arouse  false  hopes  and  then  frus- 
tration among  the  families  of  all  those  who 
may  be  prisoners,  and  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  dissent  in  this  country  and 
compound  the  embarrassment  of  our  govern- 
ment? To  Hanoi,  a  deal  like  this  must  seem 
almost  too  good  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Allott  argues  that  this  constitutes  a 
violation  of  the  Logan  act.  which  was  passed 
in  1799  after  Dr.  George  Logan  undertook  a 
one-man  peace  mission  to  try  to  settle  Amer- 
ican differences  with  Napoleon.  The  law  for- 
bids Americans  to  deal  privately  with  foreign 
governments  "In  relation  to  any  dispute  or 
controversy  with  the  United  States  or  to  de- 
feat the  measiires  of  the  United  States." 

This  law  has  never  been  tested.  It  has  al- 
ready been  breached  in  principle  by  William 
J.  Donovans  tractor  deal  with  Fidel  Castro 
I  which  had  the  unofficial  blessing  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration!.  And  the  state  de- 
partment has  already  approved  at  least  one 
of  the  recent  trips  to  Hanoi. 

All  of  these  things  may  complicate  the  legal 
picture  today.  But  the  facts  remain  clear.  In 
a  normal  war.  these  goings-on  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  an  instant.  It  is  high  time  to 
find  out  whether  the  Logan  act  really  means 
what  It  says.  If  it  doesn't  some  new  way 
should  be  found  to  keep  people  acting  in 
their  own  interests  from  undercutting  the 
government  in  Its  foreign  relations. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  able  and  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  for  his 
fine  statement  on  the  shameful  way  in 
which  American  citizens  are  exploiting 
their  own  countrymen  who  are  being 
held  prisoners  of  war  by  the  Communists 
in  order  to  promote  Communist  causes. 

I  hope  the  Attorney  General  will 
promptly  answer  the  Senator's  request 
for  information  about  the  possibility  of 
infringements  under  the  Logan  Act.  In 
my  opinion  this  is  a  clear  case  of  some- 
one who  is  negotiating  with  representa- 
tives of  a  foreign  government  with  the 
intent  to  defeat  the  measures  of  the 
United  States.  If  we  look  beyond  the 
surface  event  which  they  are  utilizing; 
namely,  the  natural  humanitarian  de- 
sire to  alleviate  the  miserable  conditions 
imder  which  our  citizens  suffer  as  prison- 
ers, we  see  that  the  real  intent  of  this 
action  is  to  Interfere  with  the  Pres- 
ident's negotiations  in  Paris.  In  my  judg- 
ment, Kunstler  is  aiding  and  abetting 
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the  Communist  cauae  and  helping  to 
biiild  up  the  bnoad  popular  front  which 
Is  being  mAn%>ulated  in  the  United 
States  by  hard-^re  Communists. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  Mr. 
Kunstler  demands  that  the  negotiations 
and  letters  should  be  channeled  through 
the  New  Mobilization  Committee.  It  is 
disgxisting  that  he  is  a  party  to  forcing 
American  families,  who  are  seelEing  only 
their  rights  under  the  International 
Geneva  Conferance,  to  participate  in  an 
anti-American  and  Communist-dom- 
inated project. 

The  New  Mobilization  Committee  rep- 
resents this  hard  core,  although  much 
of  the  press  attempted  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  moratorium  was  or- 
ganized by  thi  Vietnsim  Moratorium 
Committee.  ThQ  real  work  was  done  by 
the  so-called  New  MOBE. 

Testimony  taken  before  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  indicates 
the  strong  Conjmunlst  participation  in 
the  moratoriun^  planning  which  took 
place  last  July  i|i  Cleveland  at  a  confer- 
ence at  Case  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity.  _ 

-  A  steering  coitmittee  of  about  20  to  30 
members  formed  the  ruling  clique  at  the 
conference.  In  gffect,  the  steering  com- 
mittee was  a  self-appointed  group  com- 
posed mostly  of  Conmiunlsts  and  radical 
Iiaclflsts  with  pro-Communist  leanings 
who  have  partiqipated  in  MOBE  action 
projects  in  varying  degrees.  Members  of 
the  steering  coiqmittee  with  Communist 
backgrounds  ii^luded  the  following: 
Arnold  Johnsoni  public  relations  direc- 
tor and  legislative  representative  of  the 
Communist  Part^,  U.SJV. — CPUSA — Irv- 
ing Samoff,  who  has  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  District  Council.  Southern 
California  CPU$A;  Sidney  M.  Peck,  a 
former  State  cotnmitteeman,  Wisconsin 
CPUSA:  Doroth^  Hayes  of  the  Chicago 
branch,  Womenis  International  League 
for  Peace  and  ij^edom,  who  has  been 
identified  in  sworn  testimony  in  1965  as 
a  Communist  |*arty  member;  Sidney 
Lens — Sidney  oiun — leader  of  the  now 
defunct  Revolutionary  Workers  League; 
and  Fred  Halstead,  1968  presidential 
candidate  of  the  Bociallst  Workers  Party. 
Moreover,  steering  committee  member 
David  Dellinger.  MOBE  chairman,  de- 
clared in  a  May  ,1963  speech: 

I    am    a    commi^iilst,    but    I    am    not   the 
Soviet-type  commiiolst. 

The  first  day  of  activity  was  mainly 
devoted  to  speeches  by  MOBE  officials 
and  representatives  of  various  groups. 
Among  those  who  particdpated  in  the 
deliberations  on  iTuly  4,  1969,  were  Jerry 
Gordon,  chairmati,  Cleveland  Area  Peace 
Action  Council;  Sidney  Peck,  MOBE  co- 
chairman;  Irving  Samoff,  Dellinger,  Le- 
Roy  Wollns,  le|ider  of  the  Chicago 
branch.  Veterans:  for  Peace  in  Vietnam; 
Stewart  Meacham,  peace  secretary, 
American  Friends  Service  Committee; 
Mark  W.  Rudd,  rational  secretary.  Stu- 
dents for  a  Denjocratlc  Society — SDS; 
Bill  Ayers,  SDS  educational  secretary; 
Arnold  Johnson,  of  the  CPUSA;  Jack 
Spiegel,  once  a  Communist  Party  can- 
didate for  Congtess  in  minois;  David 
Hawk,  cocoordin^tor,  Vietnam  Morato- 
rium Committee;  Douglas  Dowd,  New 
University  Confesence;  and  several  per- 


sons representing  Trotskylst  organiza- 
tions. In  addition  to  Peck,  Samoff,  and 
Johnson,  Polfins  and  Spiegel  have  been 
identified  as  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  indi- 
viduals attending  the  conference,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  previously  identified,  who 
have  been  closely  linked  with  activities 
of  the  Communist  Party,  UJ3.A.,  or  Its 
front  apparatuses.  Some  of  these  persons 
were  Phil  Bart,  newly  appointed  chair- 
man, Ohio  CPUSA;  Jay  Schaffner,  WEB 
DuBols  Clubs  of  America;  Charles  Wil- 
son of  Chicago;  Ishmael  Plory,  Afro- 
American  Heritage  Association;  Gene 
Toumour,  national  secretary,  WEB  Du- 
Bols Clubs  of  America;  and  Sylvia  Kush- 
ner,  leader  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Council. 
Mr.  President,  I  Intend  at  a  future  date 
to  go  Into  this  whole  question  of  inter- 
national Communist  inspiration  and 
manipulation  of  the  peace  movement 
here  in  this  coimtry.  It  is  a  very  compli- 
cated process  In  which  thousands  of 
loyal,  but  confused,  citizens  participate, 
and  it  would  take  too  long  at  this  time 
to  go  into  that  matter.  However,  I  ex- 
pect to  go  into  this  subject  on  the  fioor 
within  a  few  days. 

I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  point  out 
that  Mr.  William  M.  Kunstler,  who  so 
readily  participated  in  these  negotiations 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists, 
is  the  same  William  M.  Kunstler  who  has 
a  long  history  of  involvement  both  as 
legal  counsel  and  ideological  supporter 
of  many  well-known  identified  Com- 
munists and  Communist  and  radical 
projects. 

William  Moses  Kunstler  was  born  in 
New  York  on  July  7,  1919.  He  received  a 
B_A.  from  Yale  in  1949  and  a  LL.B.  from 
Columbia  in  1948.  Prom  1941  to  1946,  he 
served  in  the  Army,  Including  the  Pacific 
Theater  of  operations,  and  was  released 
with  the  rank  of  major.  He  has  taught  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York  Law 
School,  and  Pace  College.  In  1949,  he 
became  a  law  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Kunstler,  Kimstler  &  Konoy,  511  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  in  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  in  1964. 
In  his  legal  career,  Mr.  Kunstler  has 
frequently  served  as  counsel  to  the  most 
radical  elements  in  the  so-called  civil 
rights  movements  and  has  been  an  advo- 
cate of  diminished  internal  security  prac- 
tices. 

He  served  as  an  attorney  for  the  so- 
called  Freedom  Democratic  Party  of 
Mississippi  when  that  group  was  at- 
tempting to  imseat  the  legally  elected 
Mississippi  delegation  in  the  House  In 
1965. 

He  was  the  attorney  who  sought  re- 
lease from  prison  for  the  convicted  Com- 
munist spy,  Morton  Sobell. 

He  was  the  attorney  for  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Stamler,  who  was  cited  for  contempt  by 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. 

He  was  the  attorney  for  Jack  Ruby, 
who  moved  to  have  Ruby  declared  insane. 
He  is  legal  counsel  for  the  WEB  Du- 
Bois  Clubs,  which  are  clearly  identified 
as  the  youth  arm  of  the  Communist 
Party,  UJ3-A.,  and  is  the  counsel  In  the 
DuBois  fight  with  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  to  escape  an  order  to 


register  as  a  Commxmlst-front  organi- 
zation. 

He  was  Involved  when  CORE  Director 
Floyd  B.  McKlssick  and  four  other  civil 
rights  and  pacifist  militants  went  to 
Cambodia  to  probe  charges  it  was  used 
as  a  haven  for  the  Vietcong. 

Kimstler  was  the  featured  speaker  at 
a  rally  sponsored  by  the  Communist- 
front  group.  Citizens  Committee  for  Con- 
stitutional Liberties.  He  appeared  on  the 
platform  with  identified  Communists 
Carl  Braden,  Frank  Wilkinson,  and 
Henry  Winston.  He  was  also  the  coun.sel 
for  Braden's  Southern  Conference  edu- 
cational fund. 

Kunstler  was  the  attorney  for  the  pro- 
Vietcong  witnesses  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activitie.';  in 
1966.  At  this  time,  both  the  witnesses  and 
Kunstler's  law  partner,  Arthur  Kinoy, 
created  such  a  disturbance  that  Kinoy 
had  to  be  ejected  bodily  from  the  hear- 
ing room.  Because  of  Kunstler's  behavior 
himself  at  this  hearing,  petitions  were 
sent  to  the  ethics  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  charging  him  with 
encouraging  his  clients  to  create  disturb- 
ances before  the  House  body. 

Kimstler  was  the  attorney  for  Julius 
Hobson  in  his  suit  against  the  District 
of  Columbia  school  system. 

He  was  also  the  attorney  for  the  no- 
torious H.  Rap  Brown  when  Brown  was 
held  in  connection  with  a  Federal  fire- 
arms violation,  after  Brown,  according 
to  news  reports,  was  the  inciter  of  riots  in 
Maryland. 

Kimstler  was  the  attorney  for  the  Mis- 
sissippi Freedom  Democratic  Party  when 
that  group  brought  a  $500,000  nuisance 
suit  against  our  esteemed  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  in  1967. 
Kunstler  was  one  of  the  attorneys  for 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  during  Powell's 
disarmament  proceedings  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  addition,  Kunstler  signed  a  petition 
urging  Presidential  clemency  for  identi- 
fied Communist  Carl  Braden.  He  was  one 
of  the  25  signers  endorsing  Justice 
Black's  dissent  from  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  Jime  5,  1961,  requiring  the 
Communist  Party  to  register  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  bar  has  a 
long  tradition  of  accepting  the  defense  of 
the  leaders  of  unpopular  causes.  I  do  not 
for  one  moment  wish  any  man  would  be 
deprived  of  legal  counsel  because  of  his 
beliefs.  However,  I  think  that  the  exten- 
sive record  of  such  defenses  established 
by  Kunstler  gives  us  the  opportunity  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that  he  himself  has 
considerable  sympathy  with  the  causes 
with  which  his  clients  have  been  in- 
volved. In  the  jargon  of  the  liberal  press, 
Mr.  Kunstler  is  "committed"  to  causes 
which  attack  the  established  institutions 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  here  not  an 
isolated  case  of  defense  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  able  to  get  counsel 
elsewhere.  We  have  instettd,  a  picture  of 
a  man  who  is  deeply  involved  in  a  move- 
ment and  is  using  his  legal  talents  to  sup- 
port the  Ideological  goals  of  that 
movement. 

His  willingness  to  travel  to  Paris  to 
negotiate  with  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States  is  in  harmony  with  his  career. 
His  willingness  to  come  back  bearing  a 
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message  that  the  only  way  Americans 
can  commimlcate  with  their  loved  ones, 
who  are  held  prisoner,  is  by  cooperating 
with  a  Communist  front  is  testimony  to 
his  cjoiical  exploitation  of  normal  hu- 
man emotions. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  Kunstler 
has  undertaken  these  activities  with  the 
aim  of  encouraging  Communist  propa- 
ganda against  the  Govenmient  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  giving  stature  to 
those  who  are  trying,  in  the  language  of 
the  Logan  Act,  "to  defeat  the  measures 
of  the  United  States." 

Again,  I  urge  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  to  look  into  this  mat- 
ter as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado,  for  his  incisive 
and  well-considered  remarks. 

In  his  usual  fashion  he  has  exposed 
the  very  core  of  the  issue,  and  he  has 
brought  his  keen  anaJsrtical  sense  to  bear 
on  the  facts  and  realities  of  this  situa- 
tion. 

He  correctly  sees  Hanoi's  ploy  to  gain 
political  advantage  from  the  treatment 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  as  a  sham 
to  avoid  the  deserved  censure  of  world 
public  opinion. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  clearly 
and  forcefully  exposes  Hanoi's  violations 
of  international  treaties  and  agreements 
in  seeking  to  use  Americsm  prisoners  as 
political  hostages. 

I  join  with  Senator  Allott  in  his  con- 
demnation of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong,  and  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  and  appreciation  for  his  co- 
sponsorship  of  my  resolution.  Senate 
Resolution  271,  which  calls  on  the  Com- 
munists to  make  a  positive  effort  to 
achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

I  also  call  upon  my  colleagues  and  all 
men  of  good  will  throughout  the  world 
to  serve  notice  upon  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese that  their  attempts  to  "wheel  and 
deal"  with  the  lives  of  prisoners  of  war 
will  gain  them  nothing  but  the  sure  and 
stem  condemnation  such  conduct  merits. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  a  most  learned  and  dignified 
discussion  of  the  issues  involved  in  the 
prisoner-of-war  ploy  now  being  made  by 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam. 

He  deserves  a  commendation  from  the 
American  people,  Mr.  President,  for  un- 
masking— for  all  to  see — the  real  truth 
about  the  so-called  New  Mobilization 
Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam 
and  the  way  this  organization  is  being 
used  by  the  Hanoi  Communist  govern- 
ment to  torture  American  prisoriers  of 
war  and  the  members  of  their  families. 

This  ploy  by  the  Communists  is  a  cruel 
hoax — nothing  more  nor  less. 

The  role  being  played  by  the  so-called 
New  Mobilization  Committee  will  go 
down  in  history  as  a  shameful,  disgrace- 
ful act,  serving  to  intensify  and  increase 
the  suffering  of  Americans  who  already 
have  suffered  heavily  in  physical  and 
mental  anguish  because  of  the  Commu- 
nists' cruel  treatment  of  prisoners. 

It  is  clearly  a  role  which  fits  the  Com- 
munists' purpose  of  forcing  the  relatives 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  so-called  "peace  move- 
ment" in  this  country. 


You  will  note,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
have  described  both  the  New  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  and  the  peace  move- 
ment as  "so-called."  I  have  done  this 
for  a  reason.  I  think  it  is  time  we  called 
a  spade  a  spade,  and  that  is  what  I  am 
going  to  do. 

Both  the  "New  Mobilization"  and  the 
'peace  movement"  which  it  professes  to 
lead  are  phony,  Mr.  President.  They  are 
both  pro-Communist  and  anti- American. 
They  are  dedicated  not  merely  to  getting 
America  to  withdraw  unilaterally  from 
Vietnam  but  to  bringing  about  the  de- 
struction of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. They  want  to  destroy  our  form  of 
government.  They  are  working  hand-in- 
glove  with  the  Communists  to  do  this, 
and  the  prisoner-of-war  issue  as  dis- 
cussed so  capably  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  today  makes  that  clear  to  even 
the  most  naive  persons. 

The  Washington  report  of  the  Amer- 
ican Security  Council  for  October  21  calls 
the  New  Mobilization  Committee  what  it 
is:  "Mobilization  for  Surrender." 

The  American  Security  Council  is 
composed  of  responsible,  intelligent  citi- 
zens such  as  former  Congressman  Walter 
Judd  and  Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer.  I 
hereby  request  permission,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  place  the  report  of  the  American 
Security  Council  in  the  Record  so  that 
all  who  want  to  learn  the  real  truth 
about  the  so-called  New  Mobilization 
Committee  To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam 
can  do  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Report.  Oct.  21,  1969) 

MOBmZATION    FOR   SURRENDEK 

(By  William  K.  Lamble,  Jr.,  administrative 
director) 
As  protests  against  the  war  in  Vietnam 
rise  across  the  country,  Americans  should 
become  aware  of  the  origins  of  these  pro- 
tests. 


During  the  late  Spring  of  1969  a  group  of 
approximately  30  radical  leaders  of  anti-war 
organizations  Issued  a  Call  to  a  National 
Anti-War  Conference  to  be  held  In  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  July  4-6,  1969.  The  Call  was  ini- 
tiated for  the  mo6t,part  by  individuals  asso- 
ciated with  the  National  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  (MOBE), 
an  organization  which  has  functioned  as  a 
coaUtlon  for  numerous  anti-war  groups  op- 
erating throughout  the  country.  Included 
among  those  persons  who  endorsed  the  Con- 
ference CaU  were  such  MOBE  leaders  as 
David  DeUinger.  Robert  Greenblatt.  Donald 
KaUsh.  Sidney  Lens,  Sidney  Peck  and  Max- 
well Prlmaclt. 

Functioning  as  the  lineal  descendant  of 
A  J.  Muste's  November  8  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee for  Peace  in  Vietnam,  MOBE  has  a 
three-year  history  Involving  violence  and 
clvU  disobedience.  MOBE  sponsored  the  Octo- 
ber 21-22,  1967  demonstrations  In  Washing- 
ton, D.c'  during  which  time  repeated  at- 
tempts were  made  to  close  down  the  Pen- 
tagon It  also  Jointly  planned  and  executed 
the  disruption  of  the  1968  DemocraUc  Party 
National  Convention  held  In  Chicago,  and 
sponsored  the  demonstrations  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol  on  January  18-20,  1969  in  pro- 
test over  the  InauguraUon  of  President 
NUon. 

In  a  determined  effort  to  revive  and 
strengthen  agltetlonal  protest  activities 
against  U.S.  military  Involvements  In  Viet- 
nam, MOBE-orlented  Initiators  of  the  Cleve- 
land Conlerence  believed  that  a  more  ex- 
tensive formaUon  of  MOBE  was  required  in 


order  to  establish  an  effective  anti-war  pro- 
grfun.  According  to  the  published  Call,  the 
purpose  of  the  Conference  was  to  "broaden 
and  unify  the  anti-war  forces  In  this  coun- 
try and  to  plan  co-ordinated  national  anti- 
war actions  for  the  fall."  The  Conference  was 
hosted  by  a  MOBE-affillated  organization 
called  the  Cleveland  Area  Peace  Action  Coun- 
cU  (CAPAC).  a  coordinating  body  of  several 
dozen  anti-war  groups  In  Cleveland,  In  co- 
oi>eratlon  with  the  University  Circle  Teach- 
in  Committee  at  Case  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. The  meetings  were  held  during  the 
entire  two-day  period  at  the  University's 
Strosacker  Auditorium.  Publicity  for  the 
Conference  was  arranged  by  several  organi- 
zations including  the  Student  Mobilization 
Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam,  a 
group  dominated  by  the  Trotskylst  Socialist 
Workers  Party. 

The  Conference  was  attended  by  approxi- 
mately 900  persons,  many  of  whom  were 
delegates  from  anti-war  groups  comprising 
Individuals  Identified  in  sworn  testimony  as 
Communists,  well-known  Communist  sym- 
pathizers and  radical  pacifists  In  their  lead- 
ership. Among  the  more  notorious  organiza- 
tions represented  at  the  Conference,  in 
addition  to  MOBE  and  CAPAC,  were  the 
Communist  Party.  U.S.A..  W.E.B.  liuBols 
Clubs  of  America.  National  La^t'yers  Guild. 
Chicago  Peace  Council.  Southern  California 
Peace  Action  Council.  Veterans  for  Peace 
In  Vietnam,  Socialist  Workers  Party.  Young 
Socialist  Alliance.  Student  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee to  End  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Youth 
Against  War  and  Fascism.  Fifth  Avenue  Viet- 
nam Peace  Parade  Committee,  Women's 
Strike  for  Peace,  and  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society.  There  were  also  in  at- 
tendance persons  representing  so-called  "Gl 
underground  newspapers"  which  are  devoted 
to  disseminating  anti-war  propaganda  and 
to   discrediting   the    U.S.   Armed   Forces. 

A  Steering  Committee  of  about  20  to  30 
members   formed    the   ruUng   clique   at   the 
Conference.  In  effect,  the  Steering  Commit- 
tee   was    a    self-appointed    group    composed 
mostly  of  Communists  and  radical  pacifists 
with  pro-Communist  leanings  who  have  par- 
ticipated In  MOBE  action  projects  In  vary- 
ing degrees.  Members  of  the  Steering  Oom- 
mlttee    with    Communist    backgrounds    in- 
cluded the  following:  Arnold  Johnson,  Pub- 
lic Relations  Director  and  legislative  repre- 
sentative   of    the    Communist   Party,    U.S.A. 
(CPUSA);  Irving  Samoff,  who  has  served  as 
a  member  of  the  District  Council,  Southern 
California  CPUSA;    Sidney  M.  Peck,  a  for- 
mer State  Committeeman.  Wisconsin  CPUSA; 
Dorothy  Hayes  of  the  Chicago  Branch.  Wom- 
en's   International    League    For    Peace    and 
Freedom,  who  has  been  identified  in  sworn 
testimony    In    1966    as    a    Communist    Party 
member;  Sidney  Lens  (Sidney  Okun).  lead- 
er of  the  now  defunct  Revolutionary  Work- 
ers League;   and  Fred  Halstead.   1968  pres- 
idential candidate  of  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party.  Moreover,  Steering  Committee  mem- 
ber  David   Dellinger,   MOBE   Chairman,   de- 
clared in  a  May  1963  speech:  "I  am  a  com- 
munist but  I  am  not  the  Soviet-type  com- 
munist." 

The  first  day  of  activity  was  mainly  de- 
voted to  speeches  by  MOBE  officials  and  rep- 
resentatives of  various  groups.  Among  those 
who  participated  In  the  deliberations  on  July 
4,  1969.  were  Jerry  Gordon,  Chairman,  Cleve- 
land Area  Peace  Action  Council:  Sidney 
Peck.  MOBE  Co-Chalrman;  Irving  Samoff. 
Dellinger,  Le  Roy  Wollns,  leader  of  the  Chi- 
cago branch.  Veterans  for  Peace  In  Vietnam; 
Steward  Meacham.  Peace  Secretary,  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee;  Mark  W. 
Rudd,  National  Secretary,  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  (SDS);  BUI  Ayers.  SDS 
Educations  Secretary;  Arnold  Johnson  of  the 
CPUSA;  Jack  Spiegel,  once  a  Communist 
Party  candidate  for  Corvgress  in  lUinolB; 
David  Hawk.  Co-Coordinator.  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium Committee;  Douglas  Dowd.  New  Unl- 
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and  several  persons  rep- 
resenting Trotskylit  organizations.  In  addi- 
tion to  Peck.  Sarqoff  and  Johnson,  Wolins 
and  Spiegel  have  b^n  identified  as  members 
party. 

There  were  a  nutnber  of  other  individuals 
attending  the  Conference,  In  addition  to 
those  previously  Iqentlfled.  who  have  been 
closely  linked  wlthiactlvltles  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  U.S.A.  pr  its  front  apparatuses. 
Some  of  these  persons  were  Phil  Bart,  newly 
appointed  Chalrniin,  Ohio  CPUSA;  Jay 
SchalTner,  W.E.B.  puBois  Clubs  of  America; 
Charles  Wilson  of  Cbicstgo;  Ishmael  Flory, 
Afro-American  Hei'ltage  Association;  Gene 
Toumour,  National  Secretary,  W.E.B.  DuBois 
Clubs  of  America;  and  Sylvia  Kushner.  leader 
of  the  Chicago  Pea:e  Council. 

The  Conference  uas  well  represented  by  a 
number  of  functl  Dnarles  of  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  (S\?P)  and  its  youth  arm, 
Young  Socialist  Al  lance  (YSA).  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Coi  if erence  itself  was  marked 
by  periods  of  dissension.  At  the  outset  of  the 
Conference,  it  became  apparent  that  the  ma- 
jority of  those  in  ittendance  were  aiUllated 
with  numerous  ar  tl-war  groups  operating 
under  the  domlnati  on  of  the  Trotskylst  SWP 
or  YSA. 

There  were  two  principal  Issues  at  the 
Conference  which  were  vigorously  debated 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  Pall  anti-war 
deaaonsteatlons.  Pi^st,  the  SWP  essentially 
held  that  a  Pall  ant  I- war  action  should  com- 
prise only  a  massive ,  legal  as  well  as  peaceful 
march  on  Washingtsn.  with  the  sole  demand 
of  Immediate  withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  from  Vletna)  a.  This  proposal  brought 
about  a  split  in  ttie  Steering  Committee; 
however,  it  was  defeated.  David  Dellinger 
and  Douglas  Dowd  presented  the  majority 
proposal  which  calltd  for  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee's support  of  a  "Washington  action" 
project  together  wit  ti  the  endorsement  of  the 
scheduled  "Chicago  action"  originally 
planned  by  SDS  foi  September  27.  1969.  In- 
terestingly, the  SES  project  extended  the 
"Washington  actlor  "  demand  beyond  troop 
withdrawals  and  ad"ocated  civil  disobedience 
as  a  necessary  part  sf  the  demonstrations. 

Secondly,  the  ot  ler  main  source  of  dis- 
agreement which  occurred  at  the  Conference 
involved  a  proposal  by  SDS  National  Secre- 
tary Mark  Rudd  tc  plan  the  Pall  anti-war 
actions  to  center  around  the  Marxist-Leninist 
theme  of  an  "anti-lnperlallst  struggle."  The 
SDS  proposal  was  d:  sapproved  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  delegate!  i  who  took  the  position 
that  the  Pall  demor  stratlons  should  concern 
only  the  issue  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

During  part  of  tlie  second  and  final  day 
of  the  Conference,  the  delegates  and  ob- 
servers attended  workshop  sessions  which 
were  devoted  to  the  following  topics  in  con- 
nection with  propost 4  demonstration  tactics: 
"November  Washington  Action."  "September 
Chicago  Action."  "September  Washington  Ac- 
tion," "August  17  Simmer  White  House  Ac- 
tion." "October  15th  Vietnam  Moratorium." 
"GI's  and  Vets."  an<   "Third  World." 

The  plenary  sessic  n  reconvened  during  the 
afternoon  of  July  5  1969  at  which  time  the 
Steering  Committee  Introduced  a  "majority- 
minority"  resolutlor  for  approval.  The  Com- 
munist-oriented GuM-dlan  of  July  12,  1969. 
stated  that  the  resclutlon  was  "vague"  and 
gave  "support"  to  "ill  factions  and  covered 
up  all  political  difierences.  The  resolution 
said  next  to  noth  ng  about  the  Chicago 
demonstration  except  that  negotiations 
would  be  held.  Thejunlty  resolution  was  ac- 
cepted with  little  discussion."  The  Confer- 
ence resolution  agrei  d  to  endorse  or  assist  In 
organizing  a  series  of  antl- Vietnam  war  ac- 
tion projects  commeacing  during  the  month 
of  August  and  terminating  with  the  Novem- 
ber 15.  196©  demon*tratlon  in  Washington. 
DC. 

The  Conference  resolution  specifically 
adopted  the  followirg  actions: 

(1)   Support   a  muss  march   on  President 


Nixon's  Summer  White  House  at  San  Cle- 
mente.  California  on  August  17.  1969. 

(2)  Endorse  an  enlarged  "reading  of  the 
war  dead"  demonstration  In  Washington, 
D.C.  In  early  September  1969. 

(3)  Support  plans  of  the  Vietnam  "mora- 
torium on  campuses"  on  October  15,  1969. 

(4)  Support  the  September  27,  1969  dem- 
onstration in  Chicago  sponsored  by  SDS  in 
opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War  and  to  pro- 
test the  trial  of  "The  Conspiracy"  scheduled 
to  commence  on  that  day. 

(5)  Support  a  "broad  mass  legal"  demon- 
stration around  the  While  House  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  on  November  15,  1969  which  will 
Include  a  march  and  rally  in  other  areas  of 
the  city.  An  associated  demonstration  will  be 
planned  for  the  same  date  on  the  West  Coast. 

The  Conference  agreed  to  form  a  bicameral 
organization  to  effectively  launch  the  Chi- 
cago and  Washington  actions.  Two  Co-Chalr- 
men  and  two  project  directors  were 
designated  to  be  responsible  for  the  Chicago 
demonstration  slated  for  September  27.  1969. 
They  were:  Sidney  Lens  and  Douglas  Dowd, 
Co-Chalrmen;  and  Renard  (Rennle)  C.Davis 
and  Sylvia  Kushner.  Project  Directors.  With 
respect  to  the  Washington  action  scheduled 
for  November  15.  1969,  the  Conference  se- 
lected Sidney  Peck  and  Stewart  Meacham  to 
administer  that  project:  Pay  Knopp  and 
Abe  Bloom  were  to  be  Project  Directors.  In 
an  effort  to  develop  both  the  Chicago  and 
Washington  actions  in  a  related  manner,  Da- 
vid Dellinger  was  selected  by  the  Cleveland 
Conference  to  be  a  liaison  coordinator  be- 
tween   both   proposed   demonstrations. 

The  Conference  claimed  that  it  selected  a 
"new,  broadly-based"  National  Steering 
Committee  of  approximately  30  Individuals 
to  "implement  the  program  of  action."  Prior 
to  adjourning,  the  Steering  Committee 
adopted  a  new  name  for  the  organization 
which  was  to  be  responsible  for  planning 
and  directing  the  Pall  demonstrations.  It  was 
designated  the  New  Mobilization  Committee 
to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam.  However,  in  actu- 
ality, the  MOBE-orlented  Steering  Commit- 
tee composed  of  key  MOBE  officials,  simply 
decided  to  drop  the  name  National  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  and  substitute  a  new  but 
similar  title.  Therefore,  the  New  MOBE  suc- 
ceeded the  "old"  National  MOBE  with  the 
leadership  of  the  latter  remaining  virtually 
intact.  The  New  MOBE  has  characterized  it- 
self as  a  "new  anti-war  coalition"  which  will 
"carry  forward  the  work  of  the  old  National 
Mobilization  Committee"  to  "affect  the  in- 
clusion of  a  wider  social  base  among  GI's. 
high  school  students,  labor,  clergy  and  third 
world  communities."  It  simply  added  overt 
support  from  the  Communist  Party  and 
Socialist  Workers  Party  to  create  a  "united 
front"  approach. 

Since  the  staging  of  the  National  Anti- 
War  Conference  In  Cleveland  in  July  1969. 
New  MOBE  has  Increased  the  size  of  its 
Steering  Committee.  It  has  also  instituted 
a  number  of  organizational  changes  In  plan- 
ning for  the  Pall  demonstrations.  One  such 
change  brought  about  the  withdrawal  of 
New  MOBE  support  for  the  SDS-sponsored 
Chicago  action  which  was  re-scheduled  from 
September  27  to  October  11,  1969.  New 
MOBE  re-scheduled  its  Chicago  action  to 
October  25.  1969.  The  reason  for  this  change 
was  the  fact  that  New  MOBE  leadership  felt 
apprehension  over  the  SDS  project  which 
they  deemed  foolhardy  and  destined  for  a 
collision  course  with  the  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment. In  effect.  New  MOBE  viewed  that 
its  participation  In  such  an  "adventurous" 
project  of  outright  confrontation  would  be 
detrimental  to  toth  New  MOBE  and  the 
entire  anti-war  movement  at  this  time. 

An  evaluation  of  the  Conference  by  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party  provided  a  reveal- 
ing insight  Into  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Conference  from  a  Communist  viewpoint. 
The  SWP  declared:  "The  attendance  at  the 
conference,  the  serious  political  debate,  the 


program  mapped  out  and  the  spirited  note 
on  which  the  sessions  ended  offer  every 
promise  that  the  antl-wa.  movement  Is  on 
the  road  to  one  of  the  biggest  things  this 
country  has  ever  seen." 

The  distinguished  Senators  and  Congress- 
men. TV  commentators,  newsmen,  column- 
ists, professors  and  others  who  have  de- 
scribed the  Vietnam  Moratorium  as  "re- 
sponsible dissent"  have.  In  fact,  lent  Mora- 
torium whatever  "responsibility"  it  has.  In 
most  ctises,  they  have  acted  from  the  lauda- 
ble desire  for  peace  but  without  first  check- 
ing the  facts.  They  have  failed  to  ask  the  key 
question,  "What  kind  of  peace?" 

North  Vietnam's  Prime  Minister,  Pham 
Van  Dong,  has  no  illusions.  He  knew  pre- 
cisely what  he  was  saying  when  he  addressed 
his  letter  in  support  of  the  Moratorium  to 
his  "Dear  American  Friends." 


THE  FORGOTTEN  AMERICANS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
endorse  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Allott) 
concerning  the  intolerable  situation  in- 
volving the  American  troops  held  pris- 
oner by  North  Vietnam. 

These  men  have  served  their  country 
well,  but  as  Colorado's  senior  Senator 
points  out,  they  have  been  called  the  for- 
gotten Americans.  They  have  not  been 
forgotten  by  their  families,  they  have 
not  been  forgotten  by  President  Nixon, 
and  they  have  not  been  forgotten  by  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

We  are  grateful  to  these  valiant  men 
for  the  sacrifices  they  have  made:  and 
we  are  in  a  position  to  reflect  our  grati- 
tude in  this  small  way  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  gross  mistreatment  of  these 
men  by  Hanoi,  to  the  American  people, 
and  to  the  world.  It  is  our  hope  that,  if 
world  opinion  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  Hanoi,  the  leaders  of  the  enemy 
will  feel  it  in  their  interests  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  American  prisoners  they 
hold,  and  to  observe  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments of  1949,  which  were  ratified  by 
North  Vietnam  on  June  28,  1957. 

Despite  oflBcially  acceding  to  the 
Geneva  agreements,  the  enemy  in  Hanoi 
has  refused  to  identify  the  pjisoners 
they  hold,  there  has  been  no  evidence 
that  seriously  wounded  or  sick  prison- 
ers are  even  considered  for  return,  a  free 
flow  of  mail  to  and  from  the  prisoners  is 
not  allowed,  and  routine  inspections  of 
facilities  by  international  or  neutral 
groups  are  not  allowed. 

Often  quoted  are  the  meaningful 
words  scrawled  on  a  17th-century  sentry 
box  at  the  British  Empire  post  of 
Gibraltar: 

God  and  the  soldier,  all  men  adore,  in  time 

of  danger  and  not  before. 
When    the   danger   is   past   and    all    things 

righted. 
God  Is  forgotten  and  the  soldier  slighted. 

In  Vietnam,  the  danger  is  not  past,  yet 
the  American  soldiers  of  the  air,  sea,  and 
land  are  already  called  forgotten  Amer- 
icans. Let  us  not  slight  them  now  or 
ever. 

Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  insure  that 
these  men  are  not  left  behind  in  any 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Vietnam,  and  that  the  welfare  of  these 
Americans  be  given  prominent  consid- 
eration in  any  negotiations  or  policy 
pursued  by  the  United  States. 
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The  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  are  sponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  271,  which  was  authored 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  The  resolu- 
tion is  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  it  is  expected  that  that 
committee  will  hold  hearings  on  the 
resolution.  It  urges  the  enemy  to  "pro- 
vide information  on  the  status  of  U.S. 
prisoners  of  war  held  in  North  Vietnam 
and  by  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
and  give  evidence  that  these  prisoners 
are  being  treated  humanely  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention." 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
give  unanimous  endorsement  to  that 
resolution,  and  that  by  standing  united 
the  action  of  the  Senate  will  improve  the 
conditions  of  those  who  are  called  the 
forgotten  Americans  of  the  Vietnam  war. 


VIETNAM— HELPING  PRISONERS  OF 
WAR 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  sad  chapters  to  the  history  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  One  particularly  ob- 
noxious chapter  is  that  concerning  the 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  NLF. 

The  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949  sought 
to  humanize  the  essentially  barbarian 
practices  of  warfare  by  providing  for  the 
proper  care  of  POW's.  The  Geneva  Con- 
ventions was  ratified  by  North  Vietnam 
in  1957. 

In  spite  of  this  the  American  POW's 
have  not  been  granted  proper  treatment 
as  guaranteed  by  the  conventions.  More 
offensive,  however,  is  the  failure  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  even  to 
identify  its  American  prisoners.  The 
wives  and  families  of  these  men  and  those 
of  many  others  'missing  in  action"  suf- 
fer the  daily  torment  of  not  knowing. 
They  do  not  know  if  their  husbands  and 
sons  are  alive  or  dead,  healthy  or  sick 
and  wounded. 

Senator  Cranston  and  I  have  been 
joined  by  no  less  than  39  other  Sena- 
tors in  protesting  the  inhumanity  of 
North  Vietnam's  treatment  of  American 
prisoners.  Regardless  of  the  different 
views  on  the  war  held  by  Americans,  we 
stand  firm  in  our  demand  that  North 
Vietnam  abide  by  the  Geneva  conven- 
tions. 

Louis  R.  Stockstill  in  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  Reader's  Digest,  November 
1969 — condensed  from  Air  Force  &  Space 
Digest — ^writes  of  what  every  American 
can  do  to  change  this  situation.  He  sug- 
gests a  "vigorous  letter  campaign"  to  be 
directed  to  three  different  groups  .-Those 
groups  are:  First,  individual  Congress- 
men; second,  representatives  of  con- 
cerned foreign  governments  and  the 
press  of  those  nations;  and  third,  Xuan 
Thuy,  chief  Vietnam  negotiator  in  Paris. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
article  included  in  the  Record  as  testi- 
mony to  what  every  American  can  and 
should  do  to  help  eliminate  these  inhu- 
man practices;  also  the  Goodell-Cran- 
ston  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


[From  the  Reader's  Digest,  November,  1969] 
What  Toi;  Can  Do  for  American  Prisoners 

IN   Vietnam 

(By   Louis   R.    Stockstill) 

Once  a  month  from  her  apartment  in  Ar- 
lington, Va..  Gloria  Netherland  walks  down  a 
long  hallway  to  the  mall  chute  and  deposits 
a  letter.  She  watches  it  drop  from  sight  on 
the  first  leg  of  a  journey  into  an  unknown 
void  halfway  round  the  world.  The  letter 
begins  "Dear  Dutch."  Whether  Dutch  will 
receive  It  Is  Impossible   to  say. 

Gloria  and  Dutch  have  been  married  18 
years,  but  she  doesn't  know  whether  he  Is 
alive  or  dead.  For  more  than  two  years  she 
has  written  the  monthly  letters — six  lines 
each,  according  to  current  communist  rules. 
None  Is  answered:  none  Is  returned.  But,  In 
the  pattern  of  "dreadful  uncertainty"  that 
characterizes  her  life,  she  never  falls  to  write. 

Capt.  Roger  M.  Netherland,  shot  down  over 
North  Vietnam  in  May  1967,  is  officially 
"missing  In  action":  fliers  reconnolterlng  the 
site  where  his  plane  plunged  to  the  ground 
believe  they  heard  his  voice,  but  no  word  has 
come  through  since. 

Gloria  Netherland  Is  but  one  of  hundreds 
of  American  wives  and  parents  whose  hus- 
bands and  sons  are  the  forgotten  men  of  the 
Vietnam  war — approximately  1400  men  cap- 
tured or  missing  and  possibly  In  enemy 
hands.  Most  of  the  known  captives  are  im- 
prisoned In  North  Vietnam.  Others  are  held 
by  the  Vietcong  in  the  South.  A  few  are  In- 
terned in  Laos  and  Red  China. 

On  the  shoddy  pretext  that  these  captives 
are  "criminals,"  not  POWs,  Hanoi  will  not 
allow  neutral  inspections  of  its  prisons — in- 
spections required  under  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions, ratified  by  North  Vietnam  In  1957  and 
by  119  other  governments  since  the  origina- 
tion of  the  Conventions  In  1949.  In  blatant 
disregard  of  International  rules,  Hanoi  re- 
fuses even  to  identify  the  prisoners  It  holds, 
to  release  the  sick  and  wounded,  or  to  allow 
proper  fiow  of  letters  and  packages,  though 
the  Red  Cross  has  tackled  the  problem  again 
and  again. 

Evelyn  Grubb's  only  knowledge  of  her 
husband,  for  example,  has  come  from  a 
Hanoi  propaganda  gestiire.  An  unarmed 
reconnaissance  aircraft,  piloted  by  Maj.  Wll- 
mer  "Newk"  Grubb,  was  shot  down  In  Jan- 
uary 1966.  Hanoi  gloatingly  publicized  his 
capture.  Each  time  Evelyn  writes,  she  sends 
photographs  of  their  four  sons — stapled  to 
the  letter  so  that  Newk  will  know  If  they 
have  been  removed.  She  doesn't  know  wheth- 
er he  has  received  a  single  photograph  or  let- 
ter. In  almost  four  years,  she  has  received  no 
further  official  word  of  her  husband. 

Until  recently,  the  American  public  has 
been  provided  scant  information  about 
American  POWs  In  Vietnam.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  our  officials  are  waging  an  open  fight 
for  the  prisoners.  The  diplomatic  maneuver- 
Ings  which  previously  shielded  many  asp>ect8 
of  the  situation  from  public  view — although 
perhaps  right  for  that  period — have  been 
partially  cast  aside.  The  United  States  Is 
speaking  out.  Yet,  in  order  for  the  tough  and 
forthright  new  policies  to  produce  desired  re- 
sults, citizens  must  join  the  attack.  Our  as- 
sistance could  be  crucial. 

Here,  then,  are  the  sobering  facts  about  the 
prisoners — the  way  they  are  used  and  abused 
by  Hanoi. 

misery    and    MAI.N  UTKl'l'lON 

The  armed  forces  have  been  able  to  posi- 
tively Identify  401  men  as  captured  (Air 
Force,  192;  Navy,  140;  Army,  46;.  Marine 
Corps,  23).  Some  Intelligence  about  these 
men  must  be  kept  secret  or  couched  in 
guarded  language  to  protect  them.  Neverthe- 
less, accounts  of  Inhumane  treatment  have 
emerged.  Consider  Navy  Lt.  (j.g.)  Dieter 
Dengler,  who  was  taken  by  the  Pathet  Lao  In 
1966  and  turned  over  to  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers.  He  was  spread-eagled  by  his  captors 
and  left  at  night  to  the  mercy  of  Jtmgle  In- 


sects, repeatedly  beaten  with  sticks  for  re- 
fusing to  sign  a  statement  condemning  the 
United  States,  and  tied  behind  a  water  buf- 
falo and  dragged  through  the  bush.  The  once 
157-pound  filer  weighed  98  pounds  following 
his  escape  and  rescue. 

Other  escaped  prisoners  have  told  of  slmUar 
maltreatment  in  Pathet  Lao  and  Vietcong 
Jungle  camps.  Prisoners  are  fed  little  but  rice, 
and  many  suffer  from  malnutrition.  Some  are 
afflicted  with  intestinal  parasites.  Except 
when  allowed  out  to  empty  toUet  pails, 
prisoners  are  confined  in  huts,  often  locked  In 
wooden  foot  blocks  or  handcuffs.  Barbaric 
treatment  is  not  unusual.  In  Hanoi's  prisons, 
men  have  been  kept  In  a  pitch-black  room 
for  more  than  a  year,  hung  from  ceilings  by 
their  arms,  tied  with  ropes  until  they  de- 
veloped Infected  scars,  and  burned  with 
cigarettes.  At  least  one  has  had  his  finger- 
nails ripped  from  his  hands.  The  broken 
bones  of  another,  set  by  communist  doctors 
and  still  in  casts,  were  rebroken  by  guards. 

Prisoner  treatment  varies,  of  course.  North 
Vietnam  operates  its  best-known  prison 
camp — known  as  the  "Hanoi  Hilton" — in  cen- 
tral Hanoi.  Here  prisoners  are  wakened  be- 
tween 5  and  6  ajn.  by  a  gong,  followed  by  a 
30-minute  Radio  Hanoi  English-language 
broadcast  of  propaganda  piped  into  their 
cells.  At  mld-moming  they  are  taken  out  to 
empty  toilet  buckets.  At  11  a.m..  as  much 
as  19  hours  after  they  last  ate,  they  are  fed. 
Pood — picked  up  on  a  wooden  tray  and  eaten 
in  the  individual  cells — consists  mainly  of 
pumpkin  or  squash,  pork  fat,  a  vegetable 
resembUng  wild  onion  tops,  and  bread  or  rice. 
Then,  prisoners  may  "nap"  on  their  bare 
board  bunks  until  two  in  the  afternoon,  when 
their  cells  are  flooded  with  another  half-hour 
Radio  Hanoi  broadcast.  Between  4  and  6  pjn. 
they  are  fed  the  second  and  final  meal  of  the 
day. 

Prisoners  generally  are  isolated  from  com- 
munclation  with  more  than  one  or  two  other 
prisoners.  Many  are  kept  In  solitary.  Certain 
prisoners  have  been  allowed  on  occasion  to 
write  to  their  families,  but  ferw  letters  ever 
reach  home.  U.S.  officials,  with  reasonable 
suspicion,  regard  the  "Hanoi  Hilton"  as  a 
propaganda  showplace.  It  Is  the  lone  prison 
that  foreign  Journalists  have  been  allowed  to 
enter. 

PATTERNED   RELEASE 

To  date,  only  a  handful  of  Americans  have 
been  released:  16  by  the  Vietcong,  nine  by 
Hanoi.  The  releases  by  Hanoi — on  two  occa- 
sions last  year  and  one  this  August — have  all 
followed  a  disturbing  pattern.  First,  Just 
three  men  have  been  let  out  at  a  time,  and 
always  accompanied  by  blatant  propaganda. 
Second,  the  names  of  the  men  to  be  freed 
have  been  withheld  for  periods  of  more  than 
a  month  after  the  Intention  to  release  was 
announced,  thus  creating  untold  agony  for 
thousands  of  hopeful  next  of  kin.  Third,  re- 
leases are  carried  out  via  dissident  Americans 
instead  of  through  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  release  last  August  illustrates  how 
completely  Hanoi  milks  the  prisoner  situa- 
tion for  its  own  purposes.  To  begin  with.  It 
was  carried  out  via  a  group  of  eight  dissent- 
ing Americans — a  pacifist,  two  members  of 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  a 
member  of  anti-war  organizations,  a  man 
who  had  served  a  stockade  sentence  for  re- 
fusing to  fight  In  Vietnam,  and  three  camera- 
men from  an  underground  movle-maklng 
outfit.  All  but  one  went  to  North  Vietnam, 
where  they  were  solicitously  entertained  for 
a  couple  of  weeks. 

Finally,  on  August  4,  Hanoi  named  the  men 
who  were  to  be  freed.  Two  were  Navy  men 
(Lt.  Robert  F.  Prishman,  captured  21  months 
earlier;  and  Seaman  Douglas  B.  Hegdahl,  Im- 
prisoned for  two  years  and  four  months); 
the  third  was  Air  Force  Capt.  Wesley  L. 
Rumble,  a  prisoner  for  15  months. 

At  an  airport  press  conference  In  Vientiane, 
Laos,  U.S.   newsmen  described  the  men  as 
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"pale  and  gaunt."' Lieutenant  Prlshman,  act- 
ing as  spoke«mani  for  the  prisoners,  selected 
his  words  carefully.  He  said  only  that  he  was 
"happy  to  be  retutnlng  home." 

"How  was  the  toeatment  you  received  while 
a  prisoner?"  he  w^  asked. 

"I  received  adequate  food,  clothing  and 
housing."  Frlshman  replied. 

VtEW  ^OM   THE    smB 

threi  men  arrived  at  Kennedy 
rt  In  New  York,  I  was 
for  myself.  To  television 
nlng  prisoners  may  have 
well  cared  for.  But  their 
y  disembarked  was  deeply 
an  and  Hegdahl  were  first 
off  the  plane.  Ru«ible.  Ill,  stooped,  pale,  was 
assisted  down  thel  steps,  helped  Into  a  police 
car,  and  rushed  tcj  a  waiting  medical-evacua- 
tion plane.  I 

The  two  Navy  ijien  were  ashen.  Their  eyes 
were  deep,  hollow  circles  of  darker  gray,  much 
like  the  exaggerated  eyes  of  starving  chll- 
d  been  seriously  wounded, 
ese  doctors  had  removed 
the  muscles  together.  "I 
ave  my  arm,"  he  said.  It 
Ide,  the  loose  sleeve  of  his 
that  the  arm  was  terribly 


When  the 
International  Al: 
there  to  see  the: 
audiences,  the  re 
looked  reasonabi 
appearance  as  tb 
saddening.  Prlsh 


dren.  Prlshman  h 
The  North  Vletn 
his  elbow  and  ti 
am  glad  to  still 
hung  at  his  left 
Jacket  emphaslzl 
wasted. 

A    reporter    as 
weight  .ike  bad  1 


ked  Hegdahl  how  much 
^t.  He  had  "no  comment." 
But  tb«B  Prlshni(an  addresssed  the  micro- 
phones: "I  lost  4Ji  pounds.  Seaman  Hegdahl 
lost  60  pounds." 

What  about  thq  welfare  of  the  other  pris- 
oners still  held  bjj  Hanoi? 

"No  comment." 

As  Prlshman  turned  to  leave,  I  saw  him 
for  the  nrst  time  Irom  the  side.  His  shoulders 
were  Incredibly  thin.  The  collar  of  his  shirt 
hung  loosely  about  his  neck.  The  lines  of  his 
nose,  his  cheeks,  his  chin  were  sharply  drawn, 
haggard.  So  were  Hegdahl's.  Their  tightly 
stretched,  almost  translucent  skin  had  a 
corpse-like  pallor. 

Their  "escorts"  tiad  nothing  but  praise  for 
what  they  had  s«en  in  North  Vietnam,  in- 
cluding Hanoi's  "I  umane"  treatment  of  pris- 
oners. "How  mai.y  prison  camps  did  you 
visit?"  I  asked.  Af^r  repeated  evasions,  their 
leader  admitted  that  he  had  "no  information 
at  all"  about  any  of  the  prison  camps.  Nor 
had  they  brought  any  hint  that  North  Viet- 
nam might  consider  changing  its  policy  on 
prisoners. 

THE    FRISONERS    TALK 

Twenty-five  days  later.  I  saw  Prlshman  and 
Hegdahl  at  Betheeia  Naval  Hospital  In  Mary- 
land. Sunshine  tad  improved  their  color; 
they  had  regalne<l  some  weight.  They  were 
ready  to  open  up. 

Prlshman  recounted  how  he  had  been 
blindfolded  after  his  capture  and.  despite 
serious  Injuries,  c  riven  In  a  truck  to  other 
locations,  where  he  was  stoned  by  the  popu- 
lace. When  he  reiched  the  prison,  he  was 
refused  medical  t-eatment  and  told  he  was 
"going  to  die  In  four  hours"  unless  he  talked. 
When  he  passed  out.  he  was  taken  to  a  hos- 
pital. "Then,  eveii  with  my  bad  arm,  they 
tied  me  up  with  lopes." 

Doctors  operated  on  his  arm.  but  failed  to 
remove  missile  fragments:  .so  it  was  six 
months  before  the  incision  healed  over.  "I 
would  wake  up  an  i  find  my  arm  stuck  to  the 
blankets.  .  .  .  Th<  scab  would  come  off.  .  .  . 
The  wound  would  drain  again." 

Hegdahl.  too.  hid  been  subjected  to  soli- 
tary confinement  for  more  than  a  year.  He 
was  permitted  occasional  mall,  but  the  let- 
ters were  rifled  of  enclosiiree  (Including 
money)  sent  by  his  parents.  The  lone  pack- 
age he  was  allowep  had  been  plundered  be- 
fore he  got  it.  Fct  propaganda  purposes  he 
was  photographed  "reading"  a  U.S.  magazine, 
which  he  was  al  owed  to  hold  "Just  long 
enough  for  them  lo  take  the  picture." 

Prlshman  was  cnutloned  befc«e  his  release 
not  to  forget  that  "we  still  have  hundreds  of 


your  buddies."  But  those  still  Imprisoned 
want  the  facts  out  In  the  open,  he  said.  As 
one  prisoner  said  to  him.  "Don't  worry  about 
telling  the  truth.  If  It  means  more  torture,  at 
least  we'll  know  why  we're  getting  it.  It  will 
be  worth  the  sacrifice." 

PLAN   FOR   ACTION 

Hanoi's  continued  lack  of  compassion  has 
brought  rising  anger  In  Congress.  In  August, 
42  Senators  banded  together  In  a  strong 
statement  condemning  North  Vietnam  for 
its  cruel  treatment  of  the  prisoners  and  their 
families.  The  declaration,  sponsored  by  two 
opponents  of  our  Vietnam  policies,  Charles 
Goodell  (R..  N.Y.)  and  Alan  Cranston  (D.. 
Calif.) ,  says  that  if  North  Vietnam  thinks  It 
can  "Influence  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  Vietnam  conflict"  through 
Its  intransigent  position  on  the  prisoners,  It 
is  "doomed  to  failure."  Those  signing  the 
statement  included  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, and  represented  33  of  the  60 
states.' 

This  sort  of  initiative  is  helpful,  but  only 
full  and  continuing  exposure  of  the  plight 
of  the  prisoners  and  their  families,  together 
with  relentless  public  pressure  at  home  and 
abroad.  Is  likely  to  produce  action.  A  busl- 
ness-as-usual  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
American  public  can  only  Indicate  to  Hanoi 
that  these  men  who  have  given  so  much  to 
their  country  have  Indeed  been  forgotten. 

In  my  Interviews  with  numerous  govern- 
ment officials,  with  representatives  of  the 
Red  Cross,  members  of  the  armed  forces  and 
next  of  kin  of  the  prisoners,  I  have  asked 
each  person  what  would  be  the  most  effective 
attack  that  could  be  launched.  They  agreed 
that  dramatic  results  could  come  from  a 
vigorous  letter  campaign  directed  to  1)  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  nations  and  the  press 
cf  those  nations;  2)  your  Congressmen;  and 
3)  Xuan  Thuy,  chief  North  Vietnam  negoti- 
ator in  Paris. 

The  mall  to  the  foreign  nations  should 
urge  that  pressure  be  brought  to  bear  on 
Hanoi  to  live  up  to  the  "spirit"  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions  by  putting  Into  practice  the 
Conventions'  rules  on  the  treatment  of  war 
prisoners. 

The  letters  to  Xuan  Thuy  should  make  the 
.°ame  demands.  And  those  individuals  who 
are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  war  Itself 
should  make  it  clear  that  proper  treatment 
of  the  prisoners  is  an  overriding  considera- 
tion. All  should  note  that  continued  In- 
transigence on  the  part  of  Hanoi  will  stiffen 
the  resolve  of  the  American  public,  not 
weaicen  It. 

Letters  to  members  of  Congress  should  call 
for  a  Joint  resolution  demanding  proper 
treatment  for  the  prisoners  and  missing  men. 

There  Is  a  chance — possibly  a  good 
chance — that  world  opinion  might  force 
Hanoi  to  honor  basic  codes  of  human 
decency. 

"By  any  human  standards"  the  position 
of  North  Vietnam  is  "totally  Inexcusable," 
says  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers. 
"I  don't  understand  why  we  have  not  be- 
come more  excited  about  the  prisoner 
question." 

The  Secretary  Is  telling  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  their  concern  Is  Impor- 
tant. The  rest  is  up  to  you.  If  you  want  to 
help  the  men  whom  many  Americans  have 
forgotten,  you  can.  Your  letter  could  be  the 
one  that  spells  the  difference. 

If  you  want  to  help,  send  a  postcard  to 
Reprint  Editor,  The  Reader's  Digest,  Pleas- 
antvlUe,  N.Y.  10570,  giving  your  name  and 
address:  you  will  be  mailed  a  list  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  addresses  of  ambassadors  of 
the  foreign  nations  whose  assistance  could 
be  particularly  vital;  and  a  list  of  selected 


'  On  August  21,  the  North  Vietnamese  dele- 
gation In  Paris  vehemently  rejected  the  pro- 
test as  "slander"  and  and  an  attempt  "to 
deceive  public  opinion." 


foreign  newspapers.  Letters  to  Xuan  Thuy 
can  be  addressed  to:  Xuan  Thuy,  North  Viet- 
nam Delegation,  Paris  Peace  Talks,  Paris, 
Prance  (airmail  rate,  20  cents) . 

Ooodell-Cranston  Statement  on  Prisoners 
OF  War 

Along  with  Americans  everywhere,  we  too 
rejoiced  with  the  families  of  the  three  serv- 
icemen freed  from  North  Vietnamese  cap- 
tivity. 

These  gallant  men  emerged  from  their 
ordeal  physically  weakened,  but  unwavering 
In  their  courage  and  loyalty. 

Yet  even  as  we  share  the  Joy  of  their 
release,  our  happiness  Is  clouded  by  the 
knowledge  that  1,365  other  American  fam- 
llles  are  still  waiting — some  for  the  rele.ise 
of  a  husband  or  son.  some  even  for  definite 
word  whether  a  loved  one  Is  dead  or  alive. 

Por  many  of  these  families  the  North  Viet- 
namese could  devise  no  subtler  cruelty  than 
their  persistent  refusal  even  to  provide  a  list 
of  names  of  the  prisoners  in  their  custody. 
Each  of  us  regularly  receives  poignant  let- 
ters from  parents  and  wives  of  the  more  than 
1 ,000  men  who  are  missing  and  thought  to  be 
prisoners  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
more  than  300  known  to  be  In  custody. 

When,  they  ask,  will  our  men  be  able 
to  come  home? 

And,  all  too  often,  how  can  we  find  out  if 
they  are  still  alive? 

It  Is  hard  for  us  to  understand  how  Hanoi 
can  maintain  so  callous  a  position.  By  our 
own  standards,  this  kind  of  cruelty  imposed 
on  Innocent  bystanders  is  both  repugnant 
and   virtually   unthinkable. 

Yet  It  may  be  that  North  Vietnam  hopes 
through  such  cruel  pressure  to  Influence  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  toward  the  Viet- 
nam conflict. 

If  this  Is  their  intention,  they  are  doomed 
to  failure.  Nelttier  we  In  Congress,  nor  tht 
Administration,  nor  the  American  people  as 
a  whole,  nor  indeed  the  families  directly 
affected,  will  be  swayed  by  this  crude  it- 
tempt. 

Though  we  may  differ  In  our  views  on  the 
future  course  of  American  policy  In  Viet- 
nam, we  are  firmly  united  in  support  of  the 
position  on  our  prisoners  made  clear  both  by 
the  present  Administration  and  by  its  pre- 
decessor. 

In  1967,  for  example,  the  United  States 
formally  protested  mistreatment  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  and  urged  North  Vietnam  to 
observe  the  provisions  of  the  1949  Geneva 
Convention  Relative  to  the  Treatment  ui 
Prisoners  of  War.  Equally  important,  our 
government  asked  Hanoi  to  permit  Impartial 
observers  to  verify  its  claims  that  our  men 
were  being  treated  humanely — claims  con- 
tradicted by  a  growing  body  of  evidence 
that  prisoners  were  being  subjected  to  emo- 
tional and  physical  duress. 

Indeed.  Hanoi  had  threatened  a  year 
earlier  to  put  American  prisoners  on  trial  as 
"war  criminals,"  a  clear  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Convention.  Fortunately,  they  were 
dissuaded  from  their  plans  by  worldwide 
protests  against  this  extreme  form  of  in- 
humane treatment. 

Efforts  to  help  our  servicemen  held  by 
North  Vietnam  have  been  pursued  with 
equal  vigor  by  the  present  Administration. 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird,  and  Ambassador  Lodge  In  Paris 
have  all  pressed  North  Vietnam  In  recent 
months  for  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Geneva  Convention.  In  particular, 
they  have  urged  such  basic  steps  as  repatria- 
tion of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  and  the 
furnishing  of  a  list  of  men  actually  In  North 
Vietnamese  hands. 

This  latter,  most  basic,  request  was  brutal- 
ly rebuffed  by  North  Vietnamese  representa- 
tive Xuan  Thuy  in  Paris,  who  flatly  refused 
even  to  Identify  the  American  prisoners  held 
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In  his  country  so  long  as  the  United  States 
"continued  Its  aggressive  war  In  Vietnam." 

This  obvious  attempt  by  Hanoi  to  capi- 
talize on  our  deep  concern  for  these  men,  and 
to  turn  It  to  their  propaganda  or  political 
advantage.  Is  Inhumane  and  Inexcusable. 

We  urge  Hanoi  not  to  be  misled  by  our 
divergences  on  policy  into  believing  that  we 
are  not  united  on  this  issue  of  simple  hu- 
manity. Cruelty  of  the  kind  being  practiced 
in  this  instance  by  North  Vietnam  can  serve 
only  to  increase  our  determination  and,  in 
the  words  of  Ambassador  Lodge,  "cannot 
have  a  favorable  effect  on  our  negotiations." 

We  therefore  pledge  our  full  support  to 
the  Administration  in  its  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  American  servicemen  held  captive  in 
North  Vietnam. 

With  the  Administration,  we  too  ask  Hanoi 
to  prove  the  'humane  and  generous"  policy 
it  claims  to  follow  in  treatment  of  prisoners 
by  naming  the  men  in  captivity,  by  Immedi- 
ately repatriating  the  sick  and  wounded,  by 
permitting  Impartial  Inspection  of  prison  fa- 
cilities, by  assuring  proper  treatment  of  all 
prisoners,  by  making  possible  a  regular  flow 
of  mall,  and  by  undertaking  serious  negotia- 
tions for  the  prompt  release  of  all  American 
prisoners  in  their  custody. 

And,  finally,  we  urge  the  governments,  the 
statesmen,  and  the  ordinary  men  and  women 
around  the  world  who  spoke  out  against  "war 
crime  trials"  in  1966  to  make  their  voices 
heard  once  more.  Then,  as  now.  the  issue  was 
not  political  but  humanitarian — and  Hanoi 
responded  to  the  force  of  world  public  opin- 
ion. If  that  force  can  again  be  mobilized,  this 
tK)  may  contribute  to  inducing  from  Hanoi 
greater  respect  for  human  decency  and  for 
the  rule  of  law. 

Below  is  the  complete  list  of  Senators  sign- 
ing the  statement : 

Democrats:  Birch  Bayh.  Ind.;  Alan  Bible. 
Nev.:  Robert  C.  Byrd,  W.  Va.;  Alan  Cranston. 
Calif.;  Thomas  F.  Eagleton.  Mo..  Allen  El- 
lender.  La.;  Mike  Gravel,  Alaska;  Fred  Harris, 
Okla.;  Philip  A.  Hart,  Mich.;  Ernest  Holllngs. 
SC;  Harold  Hughes.  Iowa;  Henry  Jackson. 
Wash.:  Thomas  Mclntyre,  N.H.;  Walter  Mcn- 
rirtle.  Minn.;  Joseph  Montoya,  N.  Mex.;  Ed- 
mund Muskle,  Maine;  Gaylord  Nelson.  Wis.; 
Claiborne  Pell,  R.I.;  William  Proxmire.  Wi.<:.; 
Abraham  Rlblcoff,  Conn.;  William  Spong,  Jr.. 
Va.:  Joseph  Tydings.  Md.;  and  Harrison  Wil- 
liams. Jr.,  N.J. 

Republicans:  Gordon  Allott,  Colo.;  J. 
Caleb  Boggs.  Del.;  Edward  Brooke.  Mass.; 
Marlow  Cook,  Ky.;  Peter  Domlnick.  Colo.; 
Barry  Goldwater.  Ariz.;  Charles  Goodell, 
NY.;  Robert  Griffin.  Mich.;  Edward  Gurney, 
Fla.;  Charles  Mathlas.  Jr.,  Md.;  George 
Murphy.  Calif.;  Robert  Packwood.  Ore.;  James 
Pearson,  Kan.;  Charles  Percy,  111.;  Richard 
Schwelker.  Pa.;  Hugh  Scott.  Pa.;  and  Strom 
Thurmond.  S.C. 


EFFORTS  TO  MOBILIZE  WORLD 
OPINION  AGAINST  MISTREAT- 
MENT OP  WAR  CAPTIVES  APPEAR 
TO  BE  BEARING  FRUIT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
indeed  heartening  to  learn  that  the 
Hanoi  government  has  indicated  a  wil- 
lingness to  release  a  list  of  American 
pri.soners  of  war.  although  it  is  not  yet 
;  eitain  through  what  channels  this  most 
welcome  information  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. I  would  certainly  hope  this  report  is 
true,  and  that  it  will  provide  a  complete 
accounting  of  prisoners  of  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  Anything  less  would  be  a  cruel 
lioax  upon  the  families  of  these  men  who 
have  been  waiting  for  so  long  for  word 
as  to  the  fate  of  their  husbands  and  sons. 

I  have  today  communicated  with  of- 
ficials of  the  Defense  and  State  Depart- 
ments requesting  a  copy  of  the  list  be 
furnished  me  as  soon  as  it  is  available, 


and  that  I  be  kept  up  to  date  on  prog- 
ress in  the  matter. 

It  appears  that  our  efforts  in  mobiliz- 
ing the  world  opinion  against  mistreat- 
ment of  war  captives  are  beginning  to 
bear  fruit.  This  should  spur  us  on  to  a 
renewed  commitment  to  press  for  priori- 
ty action  on  this  and  other  such  basic 
humanitarian  values. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  United  Na- 
tions will  assist  us  by  invoking  its  moral 
authority  and  prestige  to  secure  still 
further  adherence  to  the  obligations  and 
humanitarian  principles  embodied  in  the 
1949  Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  These  in- 
clude immediate  relase  of  the  sick 
and  wounded,  permitting  all  piisoners  to 
receive  mail  regularly,  and  allowing  cap- 
tives to  be  visited  by  representatives  of 
the  International  Red  Cross  or  some 
other  impartial  observer. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  Ambassador 
Charles  W.  Yost,  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  relating  to  the  pris- 
oner-of-war issue. 

On  September  24, 1969, 1  directed  a  let- 
ter to  Ambassador  Yost  calling  for  Unit- 
ed Nations  action  in  securing  more  hu- 
mane treatment  for  prisoners  of  war. 
That  letter  was  printed  on  page  27098 
of  the  Record  of  September  25. 

Ambassador  Yost's  response  of  October 
2.  1969.  indicates  that  Mrs.  Rita  Hauser, 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N.  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights,  will  soon  make  a 
major  statement  on  the  U.S.  position  on 
treatment  of  POW's  in  the  Social,  Hu- 
manitarian, and  Cultural  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly.  I  know  all  of  us 
look  forward  to  Mrs.  Hauser's  remarks 
and  share  the  Ambassadors  hope  that 
an  appropriate  resolution  on  the  matter 
will  also  be  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions as  quickly  as  possible. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Representativk, 
TO  THE  United  Nations, 
New  York,  W.Y.,  October  2. 1969. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montoya, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Montoya.  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  September  24  In  which  you 
set  forth  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  United 
States  prisoners  of  war  In  Vietnam.  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned  about  this  question 
as  you  will  note  from  the  attached  press 
release  following  my  meeting  last  August 
with  wives  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  Rita  E.  Hauser,  the  United  States  Rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights,  has  taken  a  great 
personal  Interest  In  this  question.  She  Intends 
to  make  a  major  statement  of  the  United 
States  position  on  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  in  the  Social,  Humanitarian,  and  Cul- 
tural Committee  of  the  General  Assembly. 
This  statement  will  be  made  during  con- 
sideration of  the  agenda  item  of  Human 
Rights  in  Armed  Conflicts,  which  should 
occur  In  the  later  part  of  November.  We  will 
also  seek  adoption  of  an  appropriate  resolu- 
tion. 

I  hope  that  the  efforts  being  made  In  the 
Congress  and  here  at  the  United  Nations  will 
be  successful  In  persuading  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  to  accord  humane  treat- 
ment to  our  prisoners  of  war. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  W.  Yost. 


Pbess   Release   Prom   U.S.   Mission   to   the 
United  Nations 

Mrs.  Bonnie  Singleton  and  Mrs.  Joy  Jeffrey, 
representing  a  newly  formed  organization  of 
the  wives  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 
called  on  Ambassador  Charles  Yost  at  the 
United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
today  to  ask  for  renewed  efforts  through  the 
United  Nations  to  obtain  the  release,  on 
humanitarian  grounds,  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
The  call  was  arranged  at  the  request  of 
Congressman  OUn  E.  Teague  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Singleton  is  the  wife  of  U.S.  Air  Force 
Captain  Jerry  Singleton,  who  has  been  a 
prisoner  since  November  5.  1965.  Mrs.  Jef- 
frey's husband  Is  Air  Force  Captain  Robert 
Jeffrey,  a  prisoner  since  December  of  1965. 
Both  men  have  been  identified  as  prisoners, 
but  neither  wife  has  ever  received  any  com- 
munication from  her  husband 

In  responding  to  the  request  of  the  two 
wives,  Ambassador  Yost  made  the  following 
statement: 

I  wish  to  assure  you  ladles  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  newly-formed  association  of  the 
kin  of  Americans  Imprisoned  by  North  Viet- 
nam that  the  detention  of  your  brave  hus- 
bands, fathers  and  sons  is  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  the  United  States  delegation  at 
the  United  Nations. 

We  have  lost  no  opportunity  to  bring  be- 
fore the  world  organization  our  humani- 
tarian concern  for  the  fate  of  those  held 
prisoners  of  war  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
The  refusal  of  North  Vietnam  to  permit  in- 
spection of  prison  camps  by  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross;  the  re- 
fusal to  furnish  accurate  lists  of  prisoners 
and  Information  on  the  state  of  their  wel- 
fare, except  for  Isolated  propaganda  efforts; 
and  the  denial  of  mail  and  other  communi- 
cations specified  by  the  Geneva  Conventions 
is  not  only  a  clear  violation  of  international 
law,  but  also  a  gross  denial  of  human  rights. 

The  United  States  is  making  consistent 
and  determined  efforts  to  obtain  the  release 
of  the  men  held  prisoner.  Here  at  the  United 
States  Mission  we  are  assisting  that  effort  In 
every  way  available  to  us.  While  we  cannot 
unfortunately  be  confident  of  early  and  fa- 
vorable results,  we  will  persist  in  our  efforts. 
We  believe  that  the  InhumEUilty  of  the  treat- 
ment of  these  men.  the  refusal  to  grant  them 
the  internationally  recogmzed  privileges  of 
prisoners  of  war,  and  the  denial  to  them  of 
fundamental  human  rights  must  evoke  the 
concern  of  member  states  of  the  U.N.  and 
of  the  Secretariat. 


HANOI'S  MALTREATMENT  OF  AMER- 
ICAN PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  Reader's  Digest,  which  has 
just  hit  the  stands,  contains  an  impor- 
tant article  captioned  "What  You  Can 
Do  for  American  Prisoners  in  Vietnam." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  article 
quotes  Secretary  of  State  Roger  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  any  human  standards  the  position  of 
North  Vietnam  Is  totally  inexcusable.  I  don't 
understand  why  we  have  not  become  more 
excited  atwut  the  prisoner  question. 

The  Secretary's  point  is  well  taken.  The 
fiendish  maltreatment  and  abuse  of 
Americans  POW's  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  not  only  calls  for 
vigorous  condemnation  by  our  diplo- 
matic representative;  it  also  calls  for  a 
worldwide  cry  of  outrage. 
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I  do  not  see  now  any  American  or  any 
other  civilized  person  who  reads  this 
gruesome  account  of  the  psychological 
and  physical  tortures  to  which  our 
POWs  are  subjtected  can  remain  moral- 
ly or  emotionally  indifferent. 

Those  who  demonstrated  in  support 
of  the  recent  Vietnam  moratorium  car- 
ried many  placards  intended  to  establish 
the  point  that  their  essential  motivation 
was  humanitarian.  But  I  do  not  recall 
seeing  a  single  placard  which  called  up- 
on Hanoi  to  ^top  abusing  American 
POWs,  to  agrep  to  the  repatriation  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  POWs.  or  to  ac- 
cept international  inspection  imder  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

To  me.  it  setois  that  there  is  some- 
thing indecent,]  in  fact,  something  al- 
most suspect  about  a  humanitarianism 
that  is  so  remarkably  one-sided,  so  full 
of  concern  over'  human  suffering  on  the 
one  side  and  so  [indifferent,  on  the  other 
side,  to  the  mpnstrous  and  deliberate 
torture  of  Ameitfcan  prisoners  of  war. 

I  hope  that  this  article  will  be  read  by 
every  Member  oif  Congress  and  by  every 
informed  member  of  the  public.  I  hope, 
too.  that  it  will  ierve  to  move  honest  hu- 
manitarians in ;  every  free  country  to 
raise  their  voices  in  demonstrations  and 
protests,  until  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  Goifemment  agrees  to  live 
up  to  the  termsj  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

kxHiBrr  1 
What  Yotj  Can  cio  for  Amxbican  P8Iso^flat8 
I*  Vietnam 
(By  LoJis  R.  StockfitiU) 
Once  a  month  from  her  apartment  in  Ar- 
lington. Va.,  Glorta  Netherland  wallcs  down 
a  long  hallway  ti  the  mall  chute  and  de- 
posits  a   letter.    She    watches    It   drop    from 
sight  on  the  first!  leg  of  a  Journey  into  an 
unknown  void  halfway  around  the  world.  The 
letter  begins  "Dear  Dutch."  Whether  Dutch 
will  receive  it  is  iraposslble  to  say. 

Gloria  and  Du|ch  have  been  married  18 
isn't  know  whether  he  is 
more  than  two  years  she 
onthly  letters — six  lines 
current  communist  rules, 
none  is  returned.  But.  in 
eadlul  uncertainty"  that 
life,    she    never    fails    to 


years,  but  she  di 
alive  or  dead.  Po 
has  written  the 
each,  according 
None  is  answered 
the  pattern  of 
characterizes    her 
write. 

Capt.  Roger  M 
North    Vietnam    1] 
"missing  In  actio: 
site  where  his  pi; 
believe  they  hear 


fretherland,  shot  down  over 
May  1969.  is  officially 
fliers  reconnoitering  the 
le  plunged  to  the  ground 
I  his  voice,  but  no  word  has 
come  through  sln<^. 

Gloria  Netherlaiid  Is  but  one  of  hundreds 
of  American  wivej  and  parents  whose  hus- 
bands and  sons  ar^  the  forgotten  men  of  the 
Vietnam  war — approximately  1400  men  cap- 
tured or  missing  and  possibly  in  enemy 
bands.  Most  of  tie  known  captives  are  im- 
prisoned in  North;  Vietnam.  Others  are  held 
by  the  Vletcong  i^  the  South.  A  few  are  In- 
terned In  Laos  and  Red  China. 

On  the  shoddy  pretext  that  these  captives 
are  "criminals."  n()t  POWs,  Hanoi  will  not  al- 
low neutral  Insp^tions  of  its  prisons — in- 
spections require^  under  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions, ratified  t>y  North  Vietnam  in  1957 
and  by  119  other  governments  since  the  orig- 
ination of  the  Conventions  in  1949.  In  bla- 
tant disregard  of  international  rules,  Hanoi 
refuses  even  to  ide^itlfy  the  prisoners  It  holds, 
to  release  the  stckj  Emd  wounded,  or  to  allow 
proper  flow  of  let^rs  and  packages,  though 
the  Red  Cross  has  tackled  the  problem  again 
and  again. 

Evelyn  Grubb's;  only  knowledge  of  her 
husband,  for  example,  has  come  from  a  Hanoi 


propaganda  gesture.  An  unarmed  reconnais- 
sance aircraft,  piloted  by  MaJ.  Wllmer  "Newk" 
Orubb,  was  shot  down  In  January  1966.  Hanoi 
gloatingly  publicized  his  capture.  Each  time 
Evelyn  writes,  she  sends  photographs  of  their 
four  sons — stapled  to  the  letter  so  that  Newk 
will  luiow  If  they  have  been  removed.  She 
doesn't  know  whether  he  has  received  a  single 
photograph  or  letter.  In  almost  four  years, 
she  has  received  no  further  official  word  of 
her  husband. 

Until  recently,  the  American  public  has 
been  provided  scant  Information  about  Amer- 
ican POWs  in  Vietnam.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  our  officials  are' waging  an  open  fight 
for  the  prisoners.  The  diplomatic  maneuver- 
Ings  which  previously  shielded  many  aspects 
of  the  situation  from  public  view — although 
perhaps  right  for  that  period — have  been  par- 
tially cast  aside.  The  United  States  is  speak- 
ing out.  Yet.  In  order  for  the  tough  and  forth- 
right new  p>ollcle8  to  produce  desired  results, 
citizens  must  Join  the  attack.  Our  assistance 
could  be  crucial. 

Here.  then,  are  the  sobering  facts  about 
the  prisoners — the  way  they  are  used  and 
abused  by  Hanoi. 

MISERY    AND    MALN  UTKIXION 

The  armed  forces  have  been  able  to  posi- 
tively identify  401  men  as  captured  (Air 
Force.  192:  Navy,  140:  Army.  46;  Marine 
Corps,  23).  Some  intelligence  about  these 
men  must  be  kept  secret  or  couched  In 
guarded  language  to  protect  them.  Neverthe- 
less, accounts  of  Inhumane  treatment  have 
emerged.  Consider  Navy  Lt.  (J.g.)  Dieter  Den- 
gler,  who  was  taken  by  the  Pathet  Lao  In 
1966  and  turned  over  to  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers.  He  was  spread-eagled  by  his  captors 
and  left  at  night  to  the  mercy  of  Jungle  in- 
sects, repeatedly  beaten  with  sticks  for  re- 
fusing to  sign  a  statement  condemning  the 
United  States,  and  tied  behind  a  water  buf- 
falo and  dragged  through  the  bush.  The  once 
157-pound  flier  weighed  98  pounds  following 
his  escape  and  rescue. 

Other  escaped  prisoners  have  told  of  simi- 
lar maltreatment  In  Pathet  Lao  and  Vletcong 
Jungle  camps.  Prisoners  are  fed  little  but  rice, 
and  many  suSer  from  malnutrition.  Some  are 
afflicted  with  intestinal  parasites.  Except 
when  allowed  out  to  empty  toilet  palls,  pris- 
oners are  confined  in  huts,  often  locked  in 
wooden  foot  blocks  or  handcuffs.  Barbaric 
treatment  is  not  unusual.  In  Hanoi's  prisons, 
men  have  been  kept  in  a  pitch-black  room 
for  more  than  a  year,  hung  from  ceilings  by 
their  arms,  tied  with  ropes  until  they  devel- 
oped Infested  scars,  and  burned  with  cig- 
arettes. At  least  one  has  had  his  fingernails 
ripped  from  his  hands.  The  broken  bones  of 
another,  set  by  communist  doctors  and  still 
in  casts,  were  rebroken  by  guards. 

Prisoner  treatment  varies,  of  course.  North 
Vietnam  operates  its  best-known  prison 
camp — known  as  the  "Hanoi  Hilton" — in  cen- 
tral Hanoi.  Here  prisoners  are  awakened  be- 
tween 5  and  6  a.m.  by  a  gong,  followed  by  a 
30-mlnute  Radio  Hanoi  English-language 
broadcast  of  propaganda  piped  Into  thelr 
ceUs.  At  mid-momlng  they  are  taken  out  to 
empty  toilet  buckets.  At  11  a.m.,  as  much  as 
19  hours  after  they  last  ate,  they  are  fed. 
Pood — picked  up  on  a  wooden  tray  suid  eaten 
In  the  individual  cells — consists  mainly  of 
pumpkin  or  squash,  pork  fat.  a  vegetable 
resembling  wild  onion  tops,  and  bread  or  rice. 
Then  prisoners  may  "nap"  on  their  bare  board 
blinks  until  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  their 
cells  are  flooded  with  another  half -hour  Ra- 
dio Hanoi  broadcast.  Between  4  and  6  p.m 
they  are  fed  the  second  and  flnal  meal  of  the 
day. 

Prisoners  generally  are  isolated  from  com- 
munication with  more  than  one  or  two  other 
prisoners.  Many  are  kept  In  solitary.  Certain 
prisoners  have  been  aUowed  on  occasion  to 
write  to  their  families,  but  few  letters  ever 
reach  home.  U.S.  officials,  with  reasonable 
suspicion,  regard  the  "Hanoi  HUton"  as  a 


propaganda  showplace.  It  Is  the  lone  prison 
that  foreign  Journalists  have  been  allowed  to 
enter. 

PATTERNED     REI.XASE 

To  date,  only  a  handful  of  Americans  have 
been  released:  16  by  the  Vletcong,  nine  by 
Hanoi.  The  releases  by  Hanoi — on  two  oc- 
casions last  year  and  one  this  August — have 
all  followed  a  disturbing  pattern.  First,  Just 
three  men  have  been  let  out  at  a  time,  and 
always  accompanied  by  blatant  propaganda. 
Second,  the  names  of  the  men  to  be  freed 
have  been  withheld  for  periods  of  more  than 
a  month  after  the  intention  to  release  was 
announced,  thus  creating  untold  agony  for 
thousands  of  hopeful  next  of  kin.  Third,  re- 
leases are  carried  out  via  dissident  Americans 
instead  of  through  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  release  last  August  illustrates  how 
completely  Hanoi  milks  the  prisoner  situa- 
tion for  its  own  purposes.  To  begin  with,  it 
was  carried  out  via  a  group  of  eight  dissent- 
ing Americans — a  pacifist,  two  members  of 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  a 
member  of  anti-war  organizations,  a  man 
who  had  served  a  stockade  sentence  for  re- 
fusing to  flght  in  Vietnam,  and  three  cam- 
eramen from  an  underground  movie-making 
outfit.  All  but  one  went  to  North  Vietnam, 
where  they  were  solicitously  entertained  for 
a  couple  of  weeks. 

Finally,  on  August  4,  Hanoi  named  the  men 
who  were  to  be  freed.  Two  were  Navy  men 
(Lt.  Robert  F.  Frlshman,  captured  21  months 
earlier;  and  Seaman  Douglas  B.  Hegdahl,  im- 
prisoned for  two  years  and  four  months) ;  the 
third  was  Air  Force  Capt.  Wesley  L.  Rumble, 
a  prisoner  for  15  months. 

At  an  airport  press  conference  in  Vientiane. 
Laos,  U.S.  newsmen  described  the  men  as 
"pale  and  gaunt."  Lieutenant  Frlshman,  act- 
ing as  spokesman  for  the  prisoners,  selected 
his  words  carefully.  He  said  only  that  he  was 
"happy  to  be  returning  home." 

"How  was  the  treatment  you  received  while 
a  prisoner?"  he  was  asked. 

"I  received  adequate  food,  clothing  and 
housing,"  Frlshman  replied. 

VIEW    FROM   TBX    SIDE 

When  the  three  men  arrived  at  Kennedy 
International  Airport  in  New  York,  I  was 
there  to  see  them  for  myself.  To  television 
audiences,  the  returning  prisoners  may  have 
looked  reasonably  well  cared  for.  But  their 
appearance  as  they  disembarked  was  deeply 
saddening.  Frlshman  and  Hegdahl  were  first 
off  the  plane.  Rumble,  ill,  stooped,  pale,  was 
assisted  down  the  steps,  helped  into  a  police 
car,  and  rushed  to  a  waiting  medical-evacua- 
tion plane. 

The  two  Navy  men  were  ashen.  Their  eyes 
were  deep,  hollow  circles  of  darker  gray, 
much  like  the  exaggerated  eyes  of  starving 
children.  Frlshman  had  been  seriously 
wotinded.  The  North  Vietnamese  doctors  had 
removed  his  elbow  and  tied  the  mtiscles  to- 
gether. "I  am  glad  to  still  have  my  arm," 
he  said.  It  hung  at  his  left  side,  the  loose 
sleeve  of  his  Jacket  emphasizing  that  the 
arm  was  terribly  wasted. 

A  reporter  asked  Hegdahl  how  much 
weight  he  had  lost.  He  had  "no  comment." 
But  then  Frlshman  addressed  the  micro- 
phones: "I  lost  46  pounds.  Seaman  Hegdahl 
lost  60  pounds. " 

What  about  the  welfare  of  the  other  pris- 
oners still  held  by  Hanoi? 

"No  comment." 

As  PYlshman  turned  to  leave,  I  saw  him 
for  the  first  time  from  the  side.  His  shoulders 
were  incredibly  thin.  The  collar  of  his  shirt 
btmg  loosely  about  his  neck.  The  lines  of  his 
nose,  his  cheeks,  his  chin  were  sharply  drawn, 
haggard.  So  were  Hegdahl's.  Their  tightly 
stretched,  almost  translucent  skin  bad  a 
corpse-like  pallor. 

Their  "escorts"  had  nothing  but  praise  for 
what  they  had  seen  In  North  Vietnam,  in- 
cluding Hanoi's  "humane"  treatment  of  prls- 
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oners.  "How  many  prison  camps  did  you 
visit?"  I  asked.  After  repeated  evasions,  their 
leader  admitted  that  he  had  "no  informa- 
tion at  all"  about  any  of  the  prison  camps. 
Nor  had  they  brought  any  hint  that  North 
Vietnam  might  consider  changing  Its  policy 
on  prisoners. 

THE    PRISONERS    TALK 

Twenty-five  days  later,  I  saw  FWshman 
and  Hegdahl  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  in 
Maryland.  Sunsiilne  had  improved  their 
color;  they  had  regained  some  weight.  They 
were  ready  to  open  up. 

Frlshman  recounted  how  he  had  been 
blindfolded  after  his  capture  and.  despite 
serious  Injuries,  driven  in  a  truck  to  other 
locations,  where  he  was  stoned  by  the  popu- 
lace. When  he  reached  the  prison,  he  was  re- 
fused medical  treatment  and  told  he  was 
"going  to  die  In  four  hours"  unless  he  talked. 
When  he  passed  out,  he  was  taken  to  a  hos- 
pital. "Then,  even  with  my  bad  arm,  they 
tied  me  up  with  ropes." 

Doctors  operated  on  his  arm.  but  failed 
to  remove  missile  fragments;  so  it  was  six 
months  before  the  incision  healed  over.  "I 
would  wake  up  and  find  my  arm  stuck  to  the 
blankets.  .  .  .  The  scab  would  come  off.  .  .  . 
The  wound  would  drain  again." 

Hegdahl.  too,  had  been  subjected  to  soli- 
tary confinement  for  more  than  a  year.  He 
was  permitted  occasional  mall,  but  the  let- 
ters were  rifled  of  enclosures  (including 
money)  sent  by  his  parents.  The  lone  package 
he  was  allowed  had  been  plundered  before 
he  got  It.  For  propaganda  purposes  he  was 
photographed  "reading"  a  U.S.  magazine, 
which  he  was  allowed  to  hold  "Just  long 
enough  for  them  to  take  the  picture." 

Frlshman  was  cautioned  before  his  re- 
lease not  to  forget  that  "we  still  have  hun- 
dreds of  your  buddies."  But  those  still  Im- 
prisoned wants  the  facts  out  in  the  open,  he 
said.  As  one  prisoner  said  to  hlm,  "Don't 
worry  about  telling  the  truth.  If  It  means 
more  torture,  at  least  we'll  know  why  we're 
getting  it.  It  will  be  worth  the  sacrifice." 

PLAN    FOR    ACTION 

Hanoi's  continued  lack  of  compassion  has 
brought  rising  anger  In  Congress.  In  August. 
42  Senators  banded  together  in  a  strong 
statement  condemning  North  Vietnam  for  Its 
cruel  treatment  of  the  prisoners  and  their 
families.  The  declaration,  sponsored  by  two 
opponents  of  our  Vietnam  policies,  Charles 
Goodell  (R..  N.Y.)  and  Alan  Cranston  (D.. 
Calif.),  says  that  if  North  Vietnam  thinks 
it  can  "infiuence  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  Vietnam  conflict"  through 
its  intransigent  position  on  the  prisoners,  it 
Is  "doomed  to  failure."  Those  signing  the 
statement  Included  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, and  represented  33  of  the  50 
states.' 

This  sort  of  Initiative  Is  helpful,  but  only 
full  and  continuing  exposure  of  the  plight 
of  the  prisoners  and  their  families,  together 
with  relentless  public  pressure  at  home  and 
abroad,  is  likely  to  produce  action.  A  busl- 
ness-as-usual  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
American  public  can  only  indicate  to  Hanoi 
that  these  men  who  have  given  so  much  to 
their  country   have  Indeed  been  forgotten. 

In  many  interviews  with  numerous  govern- 
ment officials,  with  representatives  of  the 
Red  Cross,  members  of  the  armed  forces  and 
next  of  kin  of  the  prisoners,  I  have  asked 
each  person  what  would  be  the  most  effective 
attack  that  could  be  launched.  They  agreed 
that  dramatic  results  could  come  from  a  vig- 
orous letter  campiaign  directed  to  1)  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  nations  and  the  press 
of  those  nations;  2)  your  Congressmen;  and 
3)  Xuan  Thuy,  chief  North  Vietnam  nego- 
tiator in  Paris. 

The  mall  to  the  foreign  nations  should 
urge  that   pressure   be   brought  to   bear  on 


Hanoi  tb  live  up  to  the  "spirit"  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions  by  putting  into  practice  the 
Conventions'  rules  on  the  treatment  of  war 
prisoners. 

The  letters  to  Xuan  Thuy  should  make  the 
same  demands.  And  those  Individuals  who 
are  not  In  sympathy  with  the  war  Itself 
should  make  It  clear  that  proper  treatment 
of  the  prisoners  Is  an  overriding  considera- 
tion. All  should  note  that  continued  intran- 
sigence on  the  part  of  Hanoi  will  stiffen  the 
resolve  of  the  American  public,  not  weaken 
It. 

Letter  to  members  of  Congress  should  call 
for  a  Joint  resolution  demanding  proper 
treatment  for  the  prisoners  and  missing  men. 

There  Is  a  chance — possibly  a  good 
chance — that  world  opinion  might  force 
Hanoi  to  honor  basic  codes  of  human  de- 
cency. 

"By  any  human  standards"  the  position  of 
North  Vietnam  is  "totally  Inexcusable,"  sajrs 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers.  "I  don't 
understand  why  we  have  not  become  more 
excited  about  the  prisoner  question." 

The  Secretary  Is  telling  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  their  concern  Is  Impor- 
tant. The  rest  is  up  to  you.  If  you  want  to 
help  the  men  whom  many  Americans  have 
forgotten,  you  can.  Your  letter  could  be  the 
one  that  spells  the  difference. 

If  you  want  to  help,  send  a  postcard  to 
Reprint  Editor,  The  Reader's  Digest.  Pleas- 
antvlUe,  N.Y.  10570.  giving  your  name  and 
address;  you  will  be  mailed  a  list  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  addresses  of  ambassadors  of  the 
foreign  nations  whose  assistance  could  be 
particularly  vital;  and  a  list  of  selected  for- 
eign newspapers.  Letters  to  Xuan  Thuy  can 
be  addressed  to :  Xuan  Thuy.  North  Vietnam 
Delegation,  Paris  Peace  Talks,  Paris,  France 
(alrmaU  rate,  20  cents). 


'  On  August  21.  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation  In  Paris  vehemently  rejected  the 
protest  as  "slander"  and  an  attempt  "to  de- 
ceive public  opinion." 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  BEa^NETT.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado for  his  fortliright  and  much  needed 
statement  regarding  American  prisoners 
of  war,  and  how  the  North  Vietnam  Gov- 
ernment is  dealing  with  certain  Ameri- 
can far-left  organizations  in  arranging 
for  their  release.  In  the  context  of  events, 
and  as  a  cosponsor  of  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion calling  for  their  release,  I  am  of 
course  hopeful  that  these  long  suffering 
Americans  will  soon  be  returned  to  their 
homes  and  loved  ones. 

As  a  Senator,  however,  I  deplore  the 
method  by  which  it  is  done.  I  think  we 
cannot  forget  the  fact  that  over  the 
years  North  Vietnam  has  continually 
ignored  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Agreement  of  1949.  They  have  proved  to 
be  an  unfaithful  party  to  a  very  im- 
portant and  humane  international  agree- 
ment, and  now  this  aggressor  nation 
which  is  fairly  successful  in  exploiting 
American  public  opinion  and  left-wing 
organizations  in  this  country,  refuses  to 
deal  with  the  legal  diplomatic  represent- 
atives of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Of  course,  some  blatant  examples  have 
been  laid  for  these  private  citizens  who 
have  been  dealing  with  Communist  ne- 
gotiators in  Paris. 

I  think  the  American  people  should 
see  through  this  facade  and  realize  that 
we  are  being  insulted  and  treated  as 
dupes  by  a  country  which  refuses  to  ad- 
here to  the  rules  of  international  law 
dealing  with  prisoners  of  war. 

I  think  the  American  people  should 
realize  that  this  is  a  case  of  blackmail  by 
Conmiunist  North  Vietnam,  and  I  en- 
dorse the  assessment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  the  Justice  Department 


should  carefully  review  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Kunstler  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Logan  Act.  I  commend  him  for  his 
coiu-age  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  country. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  tS.  1857)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  activities  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  81-507,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  337 »  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  rate  of  per  diem 
allowance  for  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment traveling  on  official  business,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
11271)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Teague  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Hechler,  Mr. 
P^TLTON  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Mosher, 
and  Mr.  Rottdebtjsh  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


LT.  COL.  SAMUEL  J.  COLE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  267. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
iS.  267)  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Samuel 
J.  Cole,  U.S.  Army  fretired) ,  which  was. 
on  page  2,  line  11,  after  "section"  insert 
"in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DIFFERENTIATION  BETWEEN  PRI- 
VATE AND  PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  OF 
LANDS  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  ACREAGE  LIMITATION  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  FEDERAL  RECLAMA- 
TION LAW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
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sume  the  conside^tion  of  the  unfinished 
business.  i         

The  PRESIDIBrG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Ljegislativi:  Clerk.  A  bill  (8.  2062> 
to  provide  for  the  differentiation  between 
private  and  public  ownership  of  lands  in 
the  administration  of  the  acreage  limita- 
tion provisions  of  Federal  reclamation 
law.  and  for  othe*  purposes. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration.      i 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment 

The   amendment    was    agreed    to. 

The  bill  was  ojrdered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readi|ig,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIeId.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  constnt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  etcerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-499).  exijlaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  n6  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  b^  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

prrjt)si;  or  bill 
"The  Jnirpose  of 
acreage"  limitation 
reclamation    laws 


5    2062  Is  to  clarify  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal 
with     respect     to     lands 
owned  by  a  State  dr  local  government  entity 


or  subdivision.  Tt 
dating  back  to  the 
provides    that    no 


e  basic  reclamation  law. 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902, 
landowner  In  a  Pede.al 
reclamation  proJe<  t  may  receive  water  for 
lands  In  excess  otj  160  acres  for  each  Indi- 
vidual. 

An  admlnistratll°e  Interpretation  of  this 
provision  by  the  I  hen  Solicitor  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  dated  January  23, 
1967.  held  In  pertinent  part: 

is  the  opinion  of  this 
Department  that  these  basic  (excess  lands) 
provisions  of  reclamation  law  apply  to  any 
who  have  lands  within  a 
reclamation  project  The  language  "In  pri- 
vate ownership"  Is  properly  read  to  mean  any 
non-Federal  owne-ship.  This  It  eludes  the 
States. 

Such  an  interpretation  greatly  hampers 
the  States  In  fulillment  of  certain  State 
functions.  An  e.xaniple  is  the  State  o:'  Idaho. 


The  University    of 
experimental  farm 


EXPLANATK  (N 

S.  2062  would  re<; 
clarify  other  Statii 
lands. 


Section  1  would 
limitation  State  lairds 
nonprofit,    public 
hospital   and    pris<i 
agricultural  statlor  s 

Section   2   would 
recordable  contract  b 
In  10  years,  but  al 
land  value.  The  la^s 
lands  to  be  sold 
highest  bidder.  Th* 
water  In  the  inteifm 

Section  3  would 
ownership  of  excete 
for  revenue  purp>06^ 
however,  would  be 
age  limitation   as 

The   Department 
mended  that  section 


Idaho  conducts  a  State 
[at  Caldwell  which  has  in 
It  267  acres  of  land  irrigated  from  a  Federal 
project  In  excess  cf  the  limitation,  and  the 
State  school  and  ^ospital  for  the  mentally 
has  384  such  acres.  The 
effectiveness  of  bdth  of  the  State  lns':ltu- 
tlons  will  be  subs  ;antlally  reduced  if  they 
are  forced  to  reduce  their  lands  to  160  acres, 
as  the  Departmen|t  of  the  Interior  ruling 
wotUd  require. 


OF    PROVISIONS 

tlfy  such  a  situation  and 
uses   of    their    Irrigated 


exem.pt  from  the  acreage 

which  are  operated  for 

purposes.    Examples    are 

n    farms    and    university 

permit  a  State  to  sign 
to  sell  excess  lands  wlth- 
preeent  rather  than  dry 
of  many  States  reqxilre 
t  public  auction  to  the 
State  lands  could  receive 


ffermlt  a  State  to  retain 

lands  and  lease   them 

to  fcu-mers.  Eaoh  lessee. 

subject  to  the  same  acre- 

a   private   landowner. 

of   the   Interior   recom- 

3  be  deleted  from  the 


bill.  The  committee,  however,  is  convinced 
that  this  provision  is  highly  desirable  for 
providing  Income  from  State  lands  for  public 
purposes.  In  many  States  income  from  such 
lands  Is  de<llcated  In  large  part  to  education. 

BASIC  LEGAL  BACKGROtrNO 

The  provisions  of  S.  2062  will  be  clearer 
if  the  basic  legal  background  is  understood. 
The  requirements  of  the  excess  land  law  as 
administered  are  set  forth  in  section  46  of 
the  Omnibus  Adjustment  Act  (act  of  May 
25.  1926:  44  Stat.  636,  650:  found  In  43  U.S.C. 
423e).  This  statute  provides  In  pertinent 
part : 

( 1 )  All  land  in  private  ownership  in  excess 
of  160  irrigable  acres  (excess  land)  must  be 
appraised  In  a  manner  to  be  prescribe  by  the 
Secretary. 

(2)  The  appraisal  shall  determine  the 
land's  value  without  reference  to  the  recla- 
mation project  (in  essence  its  value  as  dry 
land  rather  than  as  Irrigated  or  potentially 
Irrigated  land ) . 

(3)  No  excess  land  may  receive  project  wa- 
ter unless  its  owners  execute  a  valid  record- 
able contract  agreeing  to  sell  the  land  at  a 
price  not  to  exceed  the  appraisal  price. 

(4)  Until  half  the  construction  charges  are 
paid  no  sale  of  excess  lands  carries  the  right 
to  receive  water  unless  the  price  is  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

(5)  Upon  proof  of  fraudulent  representa- 
tion as  to  the  true  consideration  involved  in 
such  a  sale  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
cancel  the  water  right  attaching  to  the  land 
Involved. 

As  stated,  the  Interior  Deparmtent  has 
held  that  "private  ownership"  means  all 
non-Federal  land.  Thus,  lands  on  reclama- 
tl'-n  ptojects  that  are  State,  municipal,  or 
owned  by  other  local  public  entitles  (such  as 
universities  and  hospitals)  must  dispose  of 
all  of  their  irrlgatad  land's  in  excess  of  160 
acres. 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATION 

The  committee,  most  of  whose  members 
come  from  reclamation  States,  is  convinced 
that  S.  20C2,  as  reported,  does  not  violate  in 
any  way  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  rec- 
lamation law.  Rather  the  bill  clarifies  the 
law  for  its  l-)ette.-  administration.  At  the 
same  time,  enactment  will  enable  the  States 
better  to  fulfill  their  public  functions. 

The.-efore  the  committee  recommends 
prompt  approval  by  the  Congress  of  S.  2062. 


THE    CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  489  and  495. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REFERRAL  OF  BILL  TO  COURT  OF 
CLAIMS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  277)  to  refer 
the  bill  (S.  202)  entitled  "A  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  the  United  States  disclaims  any 
interest  in  a  certain  tract  of  land."  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  a  report  thereon  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  is  pending  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  a  bUl  designated  as  S. 
202.  to  provide  that  the  United  States  dis- 
claims any  Interest  in  a  certain  tract  of  land, 
as  to  which  the  Senate  desires  the  investi- 
gation, findings,  and  conclusions  hereinaf- 
ter referred  to:  It  is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  said  bill,  as  amended 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  which  amendments  are  shown 
in  the  committee  print  on  S.  202,  dated  Oc- 
tober 22.  1969,  be  referred  to  the  Chief  Com- 


missioner of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  as  authorized  by  section  1492  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  for  a  report  in 
conformity  with  section  2509  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  sufficient  to  Inform  Con- 
gress whether  the  waiver  and  relinquish- 
ment of  any  claim  of  title  by  the  United 
States  is  appropriate  In  light  of  any  legal 
or  equitable  claim  to  the  real  property  de- 
scribed therein,  or  any  part  thereof,  by  the 
private  claimants  thereto,  including  find- 
ings as  to  whether  the  United  States  by  prior 
legislative  and  administrative  actions  has 
not  In  fact  and  in  law  vested  title  to  the  said 
real  property  in  the  claimants  or  their 
predecessors  in  title,  and  whether,  If  the  pri- 
vate claimants  were  asserting  their  claim 
against  any  party  or  entity  other  than  a  sov- 
ereign, their  title  would  not  be  deemed  good 
and  indefeasible  with  respect  to  said  party 
or  entity;  such  report  shall  take  account  of. 
or  be  in  any  way  affected  by,  any  conclu- 
sions of  law  or  fact  hitherto  asserted  by  anv 
administrative  agency  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  Instant  controversy  be- 
tween the  claimants  and  the  United  States 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-492) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  pilnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Basic  Facts 

The  subject  bill,  sponsored  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson) 
would  quitclaim  the  interests  of  the  Feder.il 
Government  to  a  small  tract  of  less  than 
8  acres  within  the  CarSon  National  Forest. 
N.  Mex.,  to  private  claimants  who  trace  their 
asserted  title  back  to  a  patent  signed  by 
President  Taft  in  1911.  The  1911  patent,  in 
turn,  was  based  on  a  land  grant  of  some  60- 
000  acres  made  in  1742  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Mexico  to  three  Spanish  settlers. 
The  part  of  the  grant  which  Is  the  subject 
of  S.  202  contains  66.78  acres,  but  title  lo 
less  than  8  of  these  acres  Is  in  controversy. 

After  New  Mexico  became  a  territory  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  States  recog- 
nized, in  principle,  the  validity  of  such 
grants  and  In  1854  Congress,  by  the  act  of 
July  22,  1854  (10  Stat.  308).  established  a 
method  by  which  such  private  claims  could 
be  confirmed  by  the  United  States. 

In  accordance  with  this  procedure.  An- 
toine  Leroux  In  1857  filed  application  for 
confirmation  of  the  grant  on  behalf  of  the 
representatives  of  the  original  grantees.  After 
Investigation  by  the  surveyor-general.  Con- 
gress confirmed  the  grant  by  the  act  of 
March  3,  1869  ( 15  Stat.  342) . 

Subsequently,  difficulty  arose  over  the  pre- 
cise boundaries  because  of  conflicts  with 
other  grants  and  other  problems.  In  1909 
another  survey  was  run  and  a  patent  based 
on  it  was  Issued  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  1911. 

In  1950,  most  of  the  Leroux  Grant  was 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  by  its  owner 
at  that  time  and  made  a  part  of  the  Carson 
National  Forest  through  a  land  exchange. 
The  exchange  deed  excepted  from  'ts  provi- 
sions the  66.78  acres  substantially  as  de- 
scribed in  S.  202. 

The  landowners  point  out  that  for  a  period 
of  40  years  the  survey  line  was  treated  as 
the  actual  boundary  between  the  private  land 
and  the  Forest  Service  land,  and  that  the 
land  was  conveyed  many  times  using  the 
survey  line  as  the  boundary.  They  assert  that 
the  survey  line  was  reaffirmed  by  a  Regional 
Forester  as  recently  as  July  23,  1962.  In  1963, 
however,  one  of  the  landowners  was  advised 
by  ihe  Fnr»»st  Service  that  a  cabin  he  had 
conrtructcd  there  w:s  on  Forest  Service  land. 
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and  that  the  survey  line  sanctioned  by  the 
Goverimient  was  not  the  proper  boundary. 

ADMINISTRATION  POSITION 

The  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agn:1- 
culture  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
assert  that  the  surveyor  In  1909  disregarded 
instructions  as  to  the  proper  location  of  the 
boundary  line,  and  that  as  a  result  the  pri- 
vate owner  was  given  more  land  than  the 
acreage  to  which  he  was  entitled.  They  maln- 
t^iin  that  the  United  States  should  not  be 
deprived  of  property  by  reason  of  error  or 
failure  to  follow  Instructions  on  the  part  of 
one  of  its  employees. 

The  claimants,  successors  to  the  1911  pat- 
entees, cannot  take  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  Into  court  because  af  sovereign 
immunity.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
declined  to  bring  an  action  in  court,  and 
asserts  it  will  not  answer  a  complaint. 

COMMITTEE  POSITION 

The  committee,  after  public  hearing  and 
full  consideration,  Is  convinced  that  a  court 
of  law  is  the  proper  tribunal  to  settle  a  dis- 
pute over  title  to  real  property,  espiclally 
when  both  the  facts  and  the  law  are  con- 
troverted. However,  since  the  Government 
declines  to  sue  or  be  sued  In  this  case,  the 
committee  believes  that  It  needs  the  guidance 
of  an  Impartial  finder  of  facts,  and  his  con- 
clusions as  to  the  law  and  equity. 

Therefore,  the  committee  decided  to  make 
use  of  the  provision  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  which  authorizes  reference  by  either 
House  of  Congress  of  bills  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  that 
purpose.  The  Congress  will  not  be  bound  by 
the  Chief  Commissioner's  findings  and  con- 
clusions. 

EXECimVE  AGENCY  REPORTS 

The  unfavorable  reports  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on 
S  202  are  set  forth  below  in  full.  It  Is 
pointed  out  that  these  reports  are  on  the 
bill  Itself,  and  not  on  this  resolution  of 
referral. 


REFERRAL  OF  S.   1343  TO 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  143)  to  refer 
the  bill  (S.  1343)  entitled  "A  bill  to 
relinquish  and  disclaim  any  title  to  cer- 
tain lands  situated  in  Yuma  County. 
Arizona,"  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  for  a  report  there- 
on was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.   143 

Whereas  there  Is  pending  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as 
S.  1343,  to  waive  and  relinquish  any  claim 
of  title  which  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca may  have  In  and  to  certain  lands  situated 
In  the  county  of  Yuma,  State  of  Arizona,  as 
to  which  the  Senate  desires  the  investiga- 
tion, findings  and  conclusions  hereinafter 
referred  to:  It  is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  said  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  as  authorized  by  section 
1492  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  for 
a  report  In  conformity  with  section  2509 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  with 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  sufficient  to 
Inform  Congress  whether  the  waiver  and 
relinquishment  of  any  claim  of  title  by  the 
United  States  Is  appropriate  In  light  of  any 
legal  or  equitable  claim  to  the  real  property 
described  therein,  or  any  part  thereof,  by 
private  claimants.  Including  findings  as  to 
the  age  of  any  accretion  claim  which  the 
United  States  might  have  in  and  to  any 
part  of  the  subject  lands  and  whether  or  not 
there  would  presently  exist  any  legal  or 
equitable  defenses  to  the  assertion  of  any 
such  accretion  claim  bad  it  accrued  to  and 


were  noW  asserted  by  a  private  party  rather 
than  to  the  sovereign;  such  report  shall  not 
take  account  of,  or  be  in  any  way  affected 
by,  the  fact  of  any  pending  litigation  in 
any  forum  or  tribunal  or  any  pending  ad- 
ministrative proceedings. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-498),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE    or  MEASURE 

The  purpose  of  Senate  Resolution  143, 
which  was  si>onsored  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy),  is  to  refer 
the  bill.  S.  1343,  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  on  which  the  Congress  may 
base  action.  S.  1343,  also  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Murphy,  Is  a  private  land  bill  quitclaim- 
ing the  interest  of  the  United  States  In  a  cer- 
tain, specifically  described  tract  of  land  In 
Yuma  County,  Ariz. 

A  number  of  similar  bills  sponsored  by 
Senator  Murphy  which  are  applicable  to 
other  lands  in  the  same  area,  together  with 
similar  resolutions  for  reference,  are  pending 
before  the  committee. 

The  questions  of  fact  aad  of  law  Involved 
in  these  measures  are  similar.  The  issues 
have  been  before  successive  Congrestes  for 
several  years.  Two  bills,  H.R.  13955,  89th  Con- 
gress, and  H.R.  10256  of  the  90th  Congresses, 
to  resolve  the  matter  based  on  legislative 
determinations,  were  both  the  subject  of 
pocket  veto  by  President  Johnson.  Senate 
companion  measures  to  these  House  bills 
had  been  sponsored  by  former  Senator  Carl 
Hayden. 

The  lands  are  located  along  the  lower 
Colorado  River.  Some  of  the  occupant- 
claimants  or  their  predecessors  in  title,  trace 
title  back  for  decades,  and  for  decades  they 
have  lived  on  the  land,  made  substantial  im- 
provements and  paid  State  and  local  taxes 
on  It. 

BASIC   PROBLEM 

The  problem  arises  over  whether  the  sub- 
ject lands  are  "accreted,"  or  were  created  by 
"avulsion."  Accretion  is  the  gradual  accumu- 
lation of  land  by  natural  causes,  such  as  the 
depositing  of  silt  or  the  gradual  withdrawal 
of  a  river  from  a  section  of  its  banks.  In 
such  a  case,  the  accreted  land  attaches  to 
the  adjoining  upland  and  becomes  the  prop- 
erty of  the  upland  owner. 

The  occupant-claimants  of  the  subject 
tracts  insist  that  their  lands  are  accreted 
lands,  that  Is,  that  their  tracts  were  formed 
by  accretion  and  attached  to  the  adjoining 
State  patented  uplands. 

Avulsion  is  the  sudden  and  perceptible 
shifting  of  the  course  or  location  of  a  river  or 
body  of  water.  It  may  be  natural  or  artificial. 
In  such  a  case,  title  to  the  avulsed  land  is  not 
lost  by  its  owner  at  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  avulsion. 

The  Federal  Government  contends  that 
the  subject  lands  were  created  by  an  abrupt 
change  In  the  course  of  the  Colorado  result- 
ing from  manmade  cuts  and  channels  in 
1924.  Thus,  the  lands  have  remained  at- 
tached to  and  a  part  of  a  federally  withdrawn 
area,  legally  speaking. 

COMMITTEE   POSITION 

The  committee  held  hearings  and  gave  ex- 
tensive consideration  to  bills  to  deal  with  the 
problem  in  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses.  It 
tried  to  solve  It  through  different  approaches, 
only  to  have  Its  efforts  rejected  by  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Since  there  Is  dispute  as  to  the  basic  facts, 
the  committee  concurs  with  Senator  Murphy 
that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the 


Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Olalma 
for  Investigation  and  report. 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  3,  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  TO  FILE  REPORTS.  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES,  AND  SIGN  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  DURING 
THE  ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  the  close 
of  business  today  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Monday  next,  all  committees  be  au- 
thorized to  file  their  reports,  including 
minority,  individual,  additional,  or  sup- 
plemental views;  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  they  may  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and  that  the  Vice  President  the 
President  pro  tempore,  and  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  be  authorized  to 
sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  THE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  INDIAN  EDUCA- 
TION TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Indian  Ed- 
ucation Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  per- 
mitted to  file  its  report  on  Matters  Per- 
taining to  the  Education  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  not  later  than  Monday,  No- 
vember 3.  1969.  This  is  a  2-day  exten- 
sion of  the  deadline  provided  by  Senate 
Resolution  8. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


S.  3097— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
CONSUMER  PROTECnON  ACT  OF 
1969 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1969,  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Scott,  Bible,  Mathias,  and  Dole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3097)  to  establish  an  Of- 
fice of  Consumer  Affairs  in  order  to 
provide  within  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  representation  of  the  interests 
of  consumers,  to  coordinate  Federal 
programs  and  activities  affecting  con- 
sumers, to  assure  that  the  Interests  of 
consumers  are  timely  presented  and  con- 
sidered by  Federal  sigencies,  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  consumers  before 
Federal  agencies.,  and  to  serve  as  a  clear- 
inghouse for  consiimer  Information;  to 
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establish  a  Coiisumer  Advisory  Council 
to  oversee  and  evaluate  Federal  activi- 
ties relating  ta  consumers;  to  author- 
ize the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
at  the  request  vi  businesses,  to  conduct 
product  standard  tests;  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Percy  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  tWice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Icommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operation)B. 

Mr.  PERCY.  X  reaCQrm  my  strong  con- 
viction that  tht  economy  of  the  United 
States  is  and  should  continue  to  be 
a  consumer -orifented  economy.  It  is  not 
designed  to  senie  just  the  interest  of  bus- 
iness, or  of  lapor,  or  of  Government. 
These  interest^  can  and  should  only 
benefit  in  our  economy  when  the  con- 
sumer has  been i  satisfied. 

The  plight  Of  the  consumer  in  our 
technologically  oriented  society  has  con- 
cerned me  for  i  number  of  years  as  has 
that  of  the  reputable  businessman  who 
desires  to  compete  fairly  and  honestly  In 
the  modern  coiamerclal  world. 

Congress  has!  taken  increasingly  more 
eonstructlve  adtion  in  recent  times  to 
broaden  consuitier  protection.  We  have 
strengthened  food  and  drug  laws,  en- 
acted tougher  Hroduct  safety  legislation, 
passed  fair  i>ac^aging  and  labeling  and 
fair  credit  reporting  provisions.  Many 
pitfalls  still  plittue  the  consumer,  how- 
ever: false  advertising,  unsafe  cars  and 
tires,  the  transportation  of  hazardous 
substances,  the  j potential  misuse  of  pes- 
ticides and  other  chemicals  in  the  en- 
vironment, to  npme  just  a  few. 

In  thinking  pf  the  consumer's  woes, 
few  consider  tte  plight  of  the  honest 
businessman.  Biit.  as  a  former  business- 
man and  as  on&  who  continues  to  take 
an  active  inteijest  in  the  preservation 
and  development  of  a  dynamic  free-en- 
terprise system]  let  me  assure  you  that 
he  has  his  problems,  too.  I  can  attest 
to  the  frustration  and  dismay  that  con- 
front businessnien  who.  seeking  to  sup- 
ply safe  and  satisfactory  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  consumers,  are  confronted  by 
tainted  competition  and  the  antagonisms 
of  harmed  or  cheated  consumers.  Con- 
trary to  the  sensationalism  cast  about  at 
times  over  the  jevils  of  the  commercial 
world,  the  great  majority  of  business- 
men do  strive  tlo  offer  quality  products 
for  sale  and  dq  desire  to  protect  con- 
sumers from  hirm.  Our  philosophy  in 
business  is  based  on  the  return  of  the  sat- 
isfied customer]  a  customer  whose  re- 
turn will  not  oc^ur  if  quality,  safety,  and 
honesty  are  lacHing. 

The  progressive  actions  of  Congress 
and  business  have  not,  unfortunately, 
been  adequate  lin  themselves  in  over- 
coming many  of  the  ills  encountered  by 
consumers.  Consumers,  I  believe,  are 
becoming  moref  sophisticated,  but  this 
growth  has  been  paralleled  or  surpassed 
by  a  more  scieintifically-oriented  com- 
mercial world,  ijn  consequence,  consum- 
ers are  still  frequently  unable  to  avoid 
instances  of  beiig  harmed  or  defrauded, 
although  they  ate  becoming  increasingly 
aware — and  rigqtly  so — of  their  rights  to 
demand  fair  treatment  and  protection  by 
the  Govermnenf  and  by  the  business 
community. 
Here  the  Congress  has  a  responsibility. 


It  is  our  duty,  in  my  opinion,  to  see  that 
the  consumer  is  protected  against  false 
advertising  and  the  sale  of  dangerous  or 
faulty  products.  It  is  also  our  duty  to 
discharge  such  responsibility  in  a  manner 
which  will  uphold  the  freedom  and  dig- 
nity of  the  honest  businessman. 

I  have  taken  the  occasion  to  study  sev- 
eral difTerent  organizational  proposals 
that  have  been  put  forward  recently  for 
the  improved  protection  of  the  consumer. 
These  have  included  such  ideas  as  the 
creation  of  a  department  of  consumers, 
the  establishment  of  an  independent 
consumer  affairs  office  or  administra- 
tion, the  beefing  up  of  the  consumer 
counsel  responsibilities  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment, and  others.  Having  weighed 
the  pros  and  cons  of  each.  I  have  deter- 
mined that,  on  balance,  the  legislation 
introduced  by  Congresswoman  Dwyer.  of 
New  Jersey,  and  some  45  Members  of  the 
House  presents  the  most  satisfactory 
consumer  legislation  to  date.  I  am  offer- 
ing two  significant  changes  to  that  bill 
in  an  effort  to  offer  the  best  possible  piece 
of  legislation.  Examination  of  the  legis- 
lation by  committee  may  turn  up  other 
necessary  modifications.  But,  overall.  I 
believe  the  bill  that  I  and  my  fellow  co- 
sponsors  are  introducing  today  provides 
the  best  and  most  desirable  means  at  this 
time  to  advance  the  cause  of  consumer 
affairs. 

The  legislation  establishes  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President.  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer 
presently  holds  a  position  as  consumer 
adviser  to  the  President,  and  I  envisage 
that  her  office  wiU  be  merged  into  this 
newly  created  statutory  office.  Mrs. 
Knauer  has  done  a  commendable  job  in 
seeking  to  protect  the  rights  of  con- 
sumers, as  had  Mrs.  Peterson  and  Miss 
Furness  before  her.  But,  the  authority 
reposed  in  these  dynamic  fighters  for 
consumer  rights  has  been  too  restrictive 
and  their  resources  too  limited.  The  stat- 
utory upgrading  of  the  office  and  its 
adequate  fimding  and  stafOng  are  bound 
to  result  in  increased  consumer  protec- 
tion. 

The  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  will  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to: 

First,  coordinate  Federal  programs  and 
activities  relating  to  consumers  and  re- 
solve differences  arising  among  Federal 
agencies ; 

Second,  assure  that  the  interests  of 
consumers  are  timely  presented  tuid  con- 
sidered by  the  appropriate  levels  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  formulation 
of  Government  policies  and  in  the  oper- 
ation of  Government  programs  that  may 
affect  the  consumer  interest ; 

Third,  receive,  evaluate,  and  transmit 
to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency  com- 
plaints concerning  actions  or  practices 
which  may  be  detrimental  to  the  con- 
siuner  interest; 

Fourth,  develop  information  from  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  other  public  and 
private  sources  which  would  be  of  bene- 
fit to  consimiers,  including  test  results 
and  analyses  of  consixmer  products,  and 
to  disseminate  such  information  in  the 
most  efficacious  manner  possible,  includ- 
ing through  the  publication  and  distri- 
bution of  periodicals  and  other  printed 
material   which   will,   in   easily   under- 


standable form,   inform  consumers  on 
matters  of  interest; 

Fifth,  conduct  hearings,  conferences, 
surveys,  and  investigations  concerning 
the  needs,  interests,  and  problems  of  con- 
sumers ; 

Sixth,  establish  facilities  in  major  pop- 
ulation centers  to  receive  consumer  com- 
plaints, to  direct  consumers  to  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agency  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  meeting  a  specific  con- 
sumer need,  and  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion of  interest  to  consumers; 

Seventh,  encourage,  support,  and  co- 
ordinate research  leading  to  improved 
products,  services,  and  consumer  infor- 
mation : 

Eighth,  encourage  initiate,  and  partic- 
ipate in  consumer  education  programs 
and  consumer  counseling  programs: 

Ninth,  cooperate  with  and  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  the  promotion 
and  protection  of  consumer  interests; 
and 

Tenth,  cooperate  with  and  assist  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  the  promotion  and 
protection  of  consumer  interests. 

In  carrying  out  its  authority  under 
each  of  the  above  responsibilities,  as  well 
as  those  described  below,  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  will  be  in  a  position  to 
benefit  the  honest  businessmen  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  protecting  the  con- 
sumer. 

In  addition  to  these  responsibilities, 
the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  is  author- 
ized to  appear  before  a  Federal  agency 
where  such  agency  has  before  it  a  matter 
substantially  affecting  the  consumer  in- 
terest for  the  purpose  of  representing  tlie 
consimiers.  Moreover,  whenever  there  is 
pending  before  a  court  a  proceeding 
which  substantially  affects  the  consum- 
er's interest,  the  office  has  the  authority 
to  certify  to  such  court  evidence  and 
information  of  material  nature  in  its 
possession. 

Too  often  Federal  agencies  and  courts 
pass  upon  many  matters  vitally  affecting 
the  interests  of  consumers  without  hav- 
ing had  presented  to  them  data  or  in- 
formation which  should  be  considered 
in  this  regard.  Giving  to  the  Director  of 
Consumer  Affairs  this  authority  will,  in 
my  opinion,  constitute  a  giant  step  for- 
ward In  establishing  a  more  active  con- 
sumer conscience  within  the  Federal 
Government.  In  the  thicket  of  public 
administration,  respect  and  effectiveness 
come  about  largely  through  possession  of 
authority,  ability,  and  influence.  Many 
factors  may  contribute  to  a  particular 
agency  acquiring  such  attributes — high 
level  appropriations,  talented  officials 
and  employees,  high  level  backing,  an 
effective  corpus  of  laws  to  administer, 
and  so  forth.  In  the  case  of  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  effective  results  will 
occur  through  high  level  backing,  dis- 
cussed below,  and  the  spotlight  of  pub- 
licity which  can  be  generated  through 
the  Office's  appearance  before  Federal 
agencies. 

Closely  related  to  this  authority  is  an- 
other requirement  of  this  legislation 
which  I  believe  will  benefit  the  con- 
sumer and  the  responsible  businessman. 
When  a  Federal  agency  takes  action  on 
a  matter  before  it,  relating  to  a  valid 
interest  of  a  consumer,  such  agency  shall 
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indicate  In  a  public  annoimcement  the 
consideration  given  to  the  consumers' 
interest  and  the  basis  upon  which  the 
action  was  taken. 

The  proposed  legislation  contains  an- 
other provision  which  I  believe  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  the  small  business- 
man. The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
is  authorized  to  test  any  product  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  the  producer  of  such 
product,  who  defrays  such  expense,  to 
determine  the  performance,  content, 
safety,  durability,  and  other  character- 
istics of  the  product.  Following  such 
testing,  the  producer  is  authorized  to  ad- 
vertise accurately  the  results  of  such 
tests.  Large  manufacturers,  of  course, 
have  access  to  large  advertising  budgets 
to  promote  their  products  and  quite 
frankly  a  good  deal  of  advertising 
stresses  factors  other  than  factual  data. 
A  small  producer,  however,  who  carmot 
afford  a  large  advertising  campaign,  but 
who  has  a  superior  product  to  sell,  will  be 
able  to  promote  the  quality  of  his  prod- 
uct as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

Finally,  the  bill  as  Introduced  calls  for 
the  creation  of  an  Advisory  Council  to 
oversee  the  operations  of  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  in  order  to  keep  it 
representative;  and  to  transfer  the  func- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  to  the  Office  at  such  time 
as  the  Commission  would  otherwise 
expire. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
argue  that  this  Office  of  Consiuner  Af- 
fairs does  not  belong  at  the  White  House 
level:  that  it  may  be  embarrassing  to  a 
President  to  have  the  Director  of  this  Of- 
fice appearing  before  other  agencies  in 
the  executive  branch  or  in  speaking  out 
on  consumer  affairs.  As  an  academic  ex- 
ercise in  public  administration,  I  might 
agree  with  this.  But,  in  the  cold  world 
of  reality,  I  believe  this  is  the  best  place 
to  locate  such  function  at  this  time. 

We  are  not  begirming  with  a  clean 
slate.  The  just  affairs  of  the  consumer 
and  the  fair  needs  of  reputable  business 
have  been  neglected  for  too  long  by 
Goverrmient. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  that 
many  departments  within  the  executive 
branch  have  greatly  expanded  their  ef- 
forts to  protect  the  consumer.  At  the 
hearings  held  earlier  this  year  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization  Subcommittee  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee, 
a  witness  lodged  some  serious  charges 
against  the  consumer  activities  of  the 
present  administration.  In  order  to  pre- 
sent a  balanced  picture,  I.  together  with 
the  other  Republican  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  solicited  the  views  of 
seven  Department  heads  concerning 
their  consumer  affairs  operations.  Their 
responses  disclosed  that  a  very  active 
program  is  being  conducted  by  the  pres- 
ent administration.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  request  and  re- 
plies be  included  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  my  statement. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  a  bal- 
ancing of  the  scales  must  still  take  place 
and  this  can  best  occur  if  the  strong  sup- 
port and  direct  interest  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive is  behind  the  Director  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs. 

I  fully  appreciate  that  the  administra- 
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tion  is  planning  to  introduce  consumer 
affairs  legislation  in  the  near  future.  This 
clearly  will  represent  the  most  compre- 
hensive consvuner  protection  legislation 
that  any  administration  has  offered  in  a 
single  package.  Although  I  have  not  had 
an  opportimlty  to  see  the  actual  lan- 
guage of  the  proposed  legislation,  there 
appears  to  be  a  nimiber  of  concepts  that 
I  can  embrace.  President  Nixon  and  I 
had  a  discussion  at  the  White  House  sev- 
eral months  ago  concerning  the  impKir- 
tance  of  consiuner  affairs.  I  know  of  his 
great  commitment  to  this  matter  and  his 
consumer  message  clearly  supports  this 
commitment. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  I  con- 
tinue to  prefer  certain  provisions  in  my 
bill  which  has  been  under  analysis  by  me 
and  the  cosponsors  since  September.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  regarding  the 
proposal  to  center  consimier  representa- 
tional functions  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  I  feel  that  at  least  at  the  present 
time  it  would  be  harmful  to  permit  con- 
sumer representation  to  become  too 
legalistically  oriented.  Consumer  affairs 
are  primarily  economic  and  social,  al- 
though occasions  do  undoubtedly  occur 
where  legal  actions  must  be  taken. 

The  consumer  and  the  reputable  busi- 
nessman are  walking  the  same  road  to- 
day, Mr.  President.  When  one  is  re- 
spected and  treated  fairly,  the  other 
profits.  When  one  is  damaged,  they  both 
suffer.  Etich  has  contributed  mightily  to 
rich  development  of  our  land  and  civili- 
zation. But.  some  have  suffered  and  been 
damaged.  The  time  has  come  to  devise 
improved  means  to  better  the  course  for 
both.  The  propo.'sed  legislation  will,  in  my 
opinion,  contribute  to  that  endeavor. 

I  ask  unsmimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  certain  correspondence  I  have  had 
with  the  executive  department  of  the 
Government  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  correspondence  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3097 
A  bin  to  establish  an  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs In  order  to  provide  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  representation  of 
the  Interests  of  consumers,  to  coordinate 
Federal  programs  and  activities  affecting 
consumers,  to  assure  that  the  Interests  of 
consumers  are  timely  presented  and  con- 
sidered by  Federal  agencies,  to  represent 
the  Interests  of  consumers  before  Federal 
agencies,  and  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  consumer  Information;  to  establish  a 
Consumer  Advisory  Council  to  oversee  and 
evaluate  Federal  activities  relating  to  con- 
sumers: to  authorize  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  at  the  request  of  businesses, 
to  conduct  product  standard  tests:  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1969". 

OFFICE  OP  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 

Sec.  2.  The  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  (re- 
ferred to  hereinafter  as  the  "Office" )  Is  here- 
by established  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  and  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  prescribed  by  section  5314.  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  executive  officers  of 


level  III.  There  shall  also  be  In  the  Office  a 
Deputy  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  and  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  prescribed  by  section 
5316,  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  execu- 
tive officers  of  level  IV,  The  Deputy  Director 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  Director  may 
designate,  and  during  the  absence  or  in- 
capacity of  the  Director,  he  shall  act  as  Di- 
rector. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Director  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  Office,  and  shall 
have  the  authority  to  direct  and  supervise 
all  personnel  and  activities  thereof. 

I  b)  In  addition  to  any  other  authority  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  this  Act,  the  Director  Is 
authorized.  In  carrying  out  his  functions  un- 
der this  Act.  to — 

( 1 )  appoint  and  affix  the  compensation  of 
personnel  of  the  Office  In  accord  with  the 
provisions  of  title  6.  United  States  Code, 
governing  the  appointment  In  the  competi- 
tive service,  and  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  58  of  title  5  relating  to  com- 
pensation of  positions  subject  to  the  Oeneral 
Schedule: 

(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  compensate  Individuals  so 
employed  for  each  day  (Including  travel 
time)  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  of  pay  for  grade  OS- 18  as  provided  In 
section  5332  ot  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
While  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  place  of  business,  such  employees  may 
be  paid  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence  at  rates  authorized  by  section 
5703.  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons 
Intermittently  employed; 

( 3 1  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  one  or 
more  advisory  committees  composed  of  such 
private  citizens  and  officials  of  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  as  he  deems 
desirable  to  advise  him  with  respect  to  his 
functions  under  this  Act;  and  members  of 
such  committees  (Including  the  Consumer 
Advisory  Council  established  In  section  10  of 
this  Act)  other  than  those  regularly  employ- 
ed by  the  Federal  Government,  while  at- 
tending meetings  of  such  committees  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Di- 
rector, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation and  travel  expenses  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)(2)  of  this  section  with  respect 
to  exi>erts  and  consultants: 

(4)  promulgate  such  rules  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  in 
him  or  In  the  Office,  and  delegate  authority 
for  the  performance  of  any  function  to  any 
officer  or  employee  under  his  direction  and 
supervision; 

(5)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, personnel,  and  facilities  of  other  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  private  agencies  and  Instru- 
mentalities with  or  without  reimbursement 
thereof; 

(6)  accept  voluntary  and  unccHnpensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  665(b)  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code; 

(7)  adopt  an  o^^al  seal,  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed;  knd 

(8)  request  and  receive,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  President  may  prescribe,  such 
information  from  any  Federal  agency  as  the 
Director  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  in  January  of  each  year  a  report 
which  shall  Include  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  activities  and  accomplishments 
of  the  Office  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  and  such  recommendations  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  and  desirable  to 
protect  the  consumer  interests,  including 
measures  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  the  Federal  Government  In  the  pro- 
tection of  such  interests. 
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S«c.  4.  (ft)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Of- 
fice. In  the  perfotmance  of  Its  fvmctions,  to 
advise  the  President  and  the  Congrew  as  to 
all  matters  affecting  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers; and  to  pfotect  and  promote  the  In- 
terests of  the  peo|>le  of  the  United  States  as 
consumers  of  goo4U  and  services  made  avail- 
able to  them  thjough  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  fimctljons  of  the  Office  shall  be 


(1)  coordinate  Federal  programs  and  ac- 
tivities relating  to  consumers  and  resolve  dif- 
ferences arising  among  Federal  agencies  with 
respect  to  such  programs  and  activities; 

(2)  assure  that  the  Interests  of  consumers 
are  timely  presented  and  considered  by  the 
appropriate  levelsjof  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  formulation  of  Government  policies 
and  In  the  operation  of  Government  pro- 
grams that  may  af  ect  the  oonsimier  interest; 

(3)  receive,  evaUuate.  Aui  transmit  com- 
plaints concerning  actions  or  practices  which 
may  be  detrimentil  to  the  consumer  Interest 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  section  6  of  this 
Act:  I 

(4)  represent  the  interests  of  consumers 
In  proceedings  beljore  Federal  agencies  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  section  5  of  this  Act; 

(5)  develop     information     from     Federal 
public  and  private  sources 
benefit  to  consumers.  In- 
cluding Jest   results    and    analyses    of    con- 
sifiner  jiroducts,  a|id  to  disseminate  such  In- 
'  most   efficacious   manner 

through  the  publication 
of  periodicals  and  other 
printed  material  uhich  will  in  easily  under- 
standable form  In 'orm  consimiers  of  matters 
of  Interest  to  theni; 

(6)  conduct  hearings,  conferences,  surveys, 
anywhere  In  the  United 
the   needs.   Interests  and 


formation    in    the 
possible,  includini; 
and   distribution 


and  investigation! 
States  concerning 
problems  of  considers 

(7)  establish  in 
of  the  Bureau  ol 
major  population 


Sec.  5.  (a) 
fore  any  Federal 
ceedlng  which  doe^ 
cation  of  the 
vidual  or 
or  respondent 
United  States  or 
under,  and  the 
mlnatlon  of  such 
affect    substantlallkr 
sinners  within   the 
shall  be  entitled  as 
pear    before    such 
interests  of 


allegKi 


consul  aers 


accordance  with  directives 
the    Budget   facilitlee    in 
_    .  centers   (managed  by  the 

Office  or  some  c  ther  appropriate  Federal 
agency)  to  recelv(  consumer  complaints,  to 
direct  consiuners  .o  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency  charged  vlth  the  responsibility  of 
meeting  a  specific ;  consumer  need,  and  to 
disseminate  infonjfiatlon  of  interest  to  con- 
sumers: 

(8)  encourage,  ^pport.  and  coordinate  re- 
withln  the  Federal  Gov- 

to    improved     products, 
sen-ices,  and  cons.imer  information; 

(9)  encourage.  Initiate,  and  participate  in 
consumer-educatlo  n  programs  and  consximer- 
counsellng  prograr  is: 

(10)  cooperate  irith  and  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  the  promotion  and 
protection  of  consumer  Interests: 

(11)  cooperate  ^rith  and  assist  private  en- 
terprise in  the  pr(rmotion  and  protection  of 
consiuner  Interests   and 

( 12)  submit  rec<  immendatlons  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  on  measures  to  im- 
prove the  operatic  n  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  protection  and  promotion  of  the 
consumer  interest 

REPRESENTATION 

TEDEtAL. 


OF    CONSUMERS    BEFORE 
AGENCIES 


Whenever  there  Is  pending  be- 
ajency  any  matter  or  pro- 
not  involve  the  adjudi- 
vlolatlon,  by  any  indi- 
corporatfcn  named  as  a  defendant 
theqeln.  of  any  statute  of  the 
rule  promulgated  there- 
Dlr^tor  finds  that  the  deter- 
I  natter  or  proceeding  may 
■  '    the    Interests    of    con- 
United  States,  the  Office 
a  matter  of  right  to  ap- 
agency    to    represent    the 
Upon  such  appear- 


ance, the  Director  or  any  other  employee  of 
the  Office  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose, 
shall  present  to  such  agency,  In  conformity 
with  the  rules  of  practice  and  procedure 
thereof,  such  evidence,  briefs,  and  argument 
as  he  shall  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the 
effective  protection  of  the  interests  of  such 
consumers. 

( b )  Whenever — 

(1)  there  is  pending  before  any  Federal 
agency  any  matter  or  proceeding  which  does 
involve  the  adjudication  of  the  alleged  viola- 
tion, by  any  Individual  or  corporation  named 
as  defendant  or  respondent  therein,  of  any 
statute  of  the  United  States  or  any  rule  pro- 
mulgated thereunder,  or 

(2)  there  Is  pending  before  any  district 
or  appellate  court  of  the  United  States  any 
matter  or  proceeding  to  which  the  United 
States  or  any  Federal  agency  is  a  party, 

and  the  Director  finds  the  determination  of 
such  matter  or  proceeding  may  affect  sub- 
stantially the  interests  of  consumers  within 
the  United  States,  the  Office  upon  its  own 
motion  may,  and  upon  written  request  made 
by  the  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
or  such  agency  who  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  presenting  the  case  for  the  Government 
in  that  matter  or  proceedng  shall,  certify 
to  such  officer  or  employee  all  evidence  and 
information  in  the  possession  of  the  Office 
relevant  to  that  matter  or  proceeding. 

(c)  The  Director  or  any  other  employee 
of  the  Office,  designated  by  him  for  such  pur- 
pose, shall  be  entitled  to  enter  an  appear- 
ance before  any  Federal  agency  for  the  pur- 
p«se  of  representing  the  Office  in  any  pro- 
ceeding pursuant  to  the  authority  granted 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  without 
other  compliance  with  any  requirement  for 
admission  to  practice  betoie  such  agency. 

CONSUMER    COMPLAINTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Whenever  the  Office  receives 
from  any  source  complaints  or  other  infor- 
mation disclosing  a  probable  violation  of  ( 1 ) 
any  law  of  the  United  States,  (2)  any  rule 
or  order  of  any  administrative  officer  or  Fed- 
eral agency,  or  (3)  any  Judgment,  decree,  or 
order  of  any  court  of  the  United  States,  the 
Office  shall  transmit  promptly  to  the  Fed- 
eral agency  charged  with  the  duty  of  en- 
forcing such  law.  rule,  order.  Judgment,  or 
decree,  for  appropriate  action,  such  com- 
plaint or  other  information  received  or  other- 
wise developed  by  the  Office. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Office  receives  from  any 
source  complaints  cr  other  information  dis- 
closing any  commercial  or  trade  practice  det- 
rimental to  the  Interests  of  consumers  with- 
in the  United  States,  which  are  not  Included 
within  the  category  specified  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Office  shall  transmit 
promptly  to  the  Federal  agency  whose  regula- 
tory or  other  authority  provides  the  most 
effective  means  to  terminate  such  practice, 
such  complaint  or  other  information  received 
or  otherwise  developed  by  the  Office. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Office  to 
ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  action 
taken  with  regard  to  complaints  and  other 
information  transmitted  under  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

PROTECTION     OF     THE     CONSUMER     INTEHEST     IN 
ADMINISTRATIVE    PBOCEEOINOS 

Sec.  7.  Every  Federal  agency  in  taking  any 
action  of  a  nature  which  can  reasonably  be 
construed  as  substantially  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  consumers  of  products  and  services 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  (1)  the  pro- 
mulgation of  rules,  regulations,  or  guide- 
lines, ( 2 )  the  formulation  of  policy  decisions, 
cr  (3)  the  issuance  of  orders,  decrees,  or 
standards,  shall  take  such  action  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  advance  the  valid  Interests  of 
consvuners  in  terms  of  price,  quality,  safety, 
accuracy,  effectiveness,  dependability,  in- 
formation and  choice.  In  taking  any  such 
action,  the  agency  concerned  shall  Indicate 


concisely  In  a  public  announcement  of  such 
action  the  nature  and  extent  of  Its  considera- 
tion of  consumer  interests  and  the  base? 
upon  which  the  action  was  taken  consistent 
with  such  Interests. 

TESTING    BY     NATIONAL     BUREAU     OF    STANDARDS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is 
authorized  to  establish  facilities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  through  testing,  at  the 
request  of  a  manufacturer,  the  performance 
content,  safety,  durability,  and  other  charac 
teristlcs  of  a  product  offered  for  sale  or  in- 
tended to  be  offered  for  sale  by  such  manu- 
facturer. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  charge  for  the  serv- 
ices performed  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  and  such  charges  shall  be  based  on 
both  direct  and  indirect  costs.  The  appro- 
priation or  fund  bearing  the  cost  of  the  serv- 
ices may  be  reimbursed  or  the  Secretary  may 
require  advance  payment  subject  to  such  ad- 
justments on  completion  of  the  work  as  may 
be  agreed  upon. 

(c)  The  manufacturer  may  suggest  but  not 
direct,  control  or  otherwise  Influence  the  type 
of  tests  to  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  .shall  not  declare  one 
product  to  be  better,  or  a  better  buy.  than  any 
other  product. 

(e)  The  manufacturer  may  publicize  the 
results  of  the  tests  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  In  so  doing  may  in  no  way  distort, 
falsify,  or  miErepr;sent  such  results. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  surveil- 
lance over  products  which  it  has  tested  to 
assure  that  such  products  and  Information 
disseminated  about  them  conform  to  the 
test  results  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  arrange  with  and 
reimburse  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies for  the  performance  of  any  such  func- 
tions, and  as  necess.iry  or  appropriate,  dele- 
gate any  of  his  powers  under  this  section  to 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  with  re- 
spect to  any  part  thereof,  and  authorize  the 
redelegatlon  of  such  powers. 

(h)  The  Secretary  may  perform  functions 
under  this  section  without  regard  to  section 
529  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 

(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  request 
ar.y  Federal  agency  to  supply  such  statistics, 
data,  progress  reports,  and  other  Information 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  section.  Each  such  agencv 
is  authorized  and  directed  tc  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  and  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  law,  to  furnish  such  materials  to  the 
Secretary. 

(J)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  to  the 
extent  necessary,  to  acquire  or  establish  addi- 
tional facilities  and  to  purchase  additional 
equipment  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

CONSUMER    ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

Sec.  9.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Office  a  Consumer  Advisory  Council  to 
be  composed  of  twelve  members  appointed 
by  the  President  for  terms  of  two  years  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Members  shall  be  appointed  or. 
the  basis  of  their  knowledge  and  experience 
in  the  area  of  consumer  affairs,  and  their 
demonstrated  ability  tD  exercise  Independ- 
ent, Informed  and  crit.cal  Judgment.  Repre- 
sentatives of  business,  labor,  consumer,  and 
other  interested  organizations  shall  be  en- 
couraged to  recommend  qualified  candidates 
for  appointment  to  the  Council. 

(b)(1)  Of  the  members  first  appointed, 
six  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year 
and  six  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years  as  designated  by  tlie  appointing  power 
at  the  time  of  appointment. 

(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pwintsd  only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
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Members  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment 
and  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  their 
terms  until  their  successors  have  taken  office. 
(3)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  by  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  the 
chairman  from  among  the  members  ap- 
pointed to  the  Council.  The  CouncU  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman  but  not  less 
often  than  four  times  a  year.  The  Director 
shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Council. 

(d)  The  Council  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  Director  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  consumer  Interest;  and 

(2)  review  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
Federal  programs  and  operations  relating 
to  the  consumer  Interest  and  make  recom- 
mendations thereto.  Including  with  regard 
to  the  adequacy  of  the — 

(A)  administration  of  existing  consumer 
protection  laws  and  the  need  to  enact  new 
laws; 

(B)  coordination  of  consumer  programs 
and  operations  among  Federal  agencies,  and 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  State 
and  local  government  and  private  enter- 
prise; 

(C)  consideration  of  consximer  interests 
i)V  decisionmaking  Federal  agencies: 

(D)  attention  devoted  to  the  consumer 
problems  of  the  poor; 

(E)  availability  of  information  necessary 
for  the  making  of  Intelligent  consumer 
decisions: 

(P)  existing  consumer  protection  agencies 
and  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  new 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  consumer  af- 
fairs within  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
prosecute  consumer  fraud  practices;  and 

(G)  existing  organization  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  consumer  protection 
functions  and  the  need  to  reorganize  such 
functions. 

CONSUMER  SAFETY 

Sec  10.  The  Office  shall  assume  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  the  responsibilities  and  duties 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety,  together  with  such  property  and  un- 
exfjended  appropriations  as  may  exist,  at 
such  time  as  the  Commission's  authority 
would  otherwise  terminate. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  11.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Office,  the  Consumer 
Advisory  Council,  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  such  sums  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  12.  For  the  purpxjse  of  this  Act,  the 
term  "Federal  agency"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  that  given  it  by  section  551  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

EXHIBIT  32 

FollovTlng  Is  the  text  of  the  letter  sent  by 
Senators  Javlts.  Percy,  Gurney  and  Stevens 
to  seven  Department  Secretaries,  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  and  Bryce  Harlow  of  the 
White  House  staff : 

"In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  of  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  on  Thursday, 
March  20th,  Mr.  Ralph  Nader  disparaged  the 
new  Republican  Administration's  record  in 
consumer  affairs.  He  also  made  a  number  of 
indictments  of  various  government  agencies 
for  not  protecting  consumer  Interests  but 
rather  working  hand  in  hand  with  sjjeclal 
interest  groups. 

"As  the  Republican  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, we  feel  that  you  would  like  the 
opportunity  to  reply  so  that  we  can  clearly 
demonstrate  the  new  Administration's  con- 
cern for  the  American  consumer. 

"At  the  subcommittee  hearing.  Percy 
offered  to  send  Mr.  Nader's  testimony  to  the 
White  House,  appropriate  Cabinet  members 


and  heads  of  regulatory  agencies  for  their 
responsss.  He  asked  to  have  the  committee 
record  kept  open  for  your  response. 

"We  would  appreciate  your  r^ly  to  the 
Suboommltitee,  answering  these  allegations 
plus  any  other  Information  you  might  care  to 
add  concerning  your  activities  In  promoting 
consTimer  welfare. 

"Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Nader's  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  and  Sena- 
tor Percy's  reply." 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Washington.  May  2,  2969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  27.  also  signed  for  Senators 
Jacob  K.  Javlts.  Edward  J.  Gurney.  and  Ted 
Stevens,  asking  for  our  comments  on  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Ralph  Nader  In  testimony 
he  presented  on  March  20. 

Understandably,  the  attention  which  has 
been  focused  on  the  strong  steps  to  Improve 
the  wholesomeness  of  meat  and  certain  other 
products  may  have  obscured  the  wide  range 
of  other  activities  the  Dejiartment  conducts 
that  produce  tangible  benefits  for  consumers. 
I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  a  few  of  these. 
First,  we  have  In  recent  months  instituted 
new  procedures  to  be  sure  that  processors 
of  meat  and  poultry  products  comply  with 
the  net  weight  stated  on  packages  and  ad- 
here to  minimum  meat  and  chicken  require- 
ments. Furthermore,  processors  of  meat  and 
poultry  products  are  required  to  use  labels 
on  retail  packages  which  are  informative  and 
not  misleading  to  consumers.  During  the  past 
year,  for  example,  the  Department  reviewed 
almost  100.000  proposed  labels  and  required 
modifications  In  over  6.000  of  them 

Second,  the  Department  has  developed 
product  standards,  for  over  500  foods. 
Through  the  application  of  these  standards, 
which  carry  an  official  grade  designation, 
consumers  are  better  Informed  as  to  the 
qualities  of  food  they  are  buying.  We  expect 
to  grade  approximately  500  billion  pounds 
of  food  products  this  year  including  dairy 
and  poultry  products,  cereals,  meat  and  both 
fresh  and  processed  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Products  not  coming  up  to  standard,  of 
course,  cannot  carry  the  official  grade 
designation. 

Third,  the  Department  regularly  solicits 
the  views  of  consumers  with  respect  to 
changes  being  considered  In  Departmental 
programs.  For  example,  there  are  now  some 
125  marketing  orders  and  agreements  aimed 
at  orderly  marketing  of  fluid  milk  and  other 
products.  No  change  of  substance  Is  made  In 
these  orders  without  first  holding  public 
hearings  at  which  consumers  as  well  as  other 
interested  parties  are  encouraged  to  present 
evidence.  Consumers  in  fact  provide  Infor- 
mation useful  in  designing  program  changes. 
Fourth,  as  part  of  its  activity  to  encourage 
product  safety,  the  Department  requires  the 
registration  of  pesticide  products.  Approxi- 
mately 45,000  products  have  been  so  regis- 
tered, and  during  the  past  year  8.500  com- 
pliance samples  were  taken  to  determine 
that  the  products  are  being  marketed  in 
compliance  with  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act.  A  contin- 
uous surveillance  is  maintained  over  product.s 
being  marketed  to  make  sure  they  continue 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act.  Appro- 
priate enforcement  actions  are  taken  against 
shipments  and/or  the  shipper  when  viola- 
tions are  found. 

Fifth,  the  Department  has  numerous  active 
programs  to  strengthen  consumer  informa- 
tion and  education.  Each  month,  for 
example,  the  Department  determines  those 
foods  which  are  in  abundant  supply  and 
relatively  low  in  price.  Information  concern- 
ing these  foods  is  sent  to  80,000  key  food 
Institutions,  consumer  groups  and  news 
media.    These    organizations    In    turn    have 


mailing  lists  several  times  larger  than  the 
Department's  so  that  there  is  wide  distribu- 
tion of  this  information  useful  to  consumers 
In  their  food  purchases. 

The  Department's  research  program  yields 
continuing  Informational  dividends  of  spe- 
cific value  to  consumers.  The  Agricultural 
Research  Service  of  the  Department  has 
more  than  450  publications  directed  to  sub- 
jects of  consumer  Interest,  and  the  annual 
demand  for  some  of  these  exceeds  500.000 
copies. 

For  many  years,  the  Department  in  coop- 
eration with  State  universities  has  conducted 
extension  education  to  more  effectively  dis- 
seminate information  to  farm  and  nonfarm 
households.  Recently,  the.se  efforts  have  been 
sharply  Increased  by  an  aide  program  aimed 
specifically  at  improving  the  diets  of  pov- 
erty-Income families.  In  the  past  few 
months  2,800  aides  have  been  trained  and 
are  now  on  the  Job  An  additional  2,500  will 
be  employed  by  July  By  midsummer,  we  ex- 
pect aides  to  be  working  with  about  200,000 
poor  families. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  fore- 
going are  illustrative  There  are  many  other 
areas  where  the  Department  Is  working  to 
meet  needs  of  consumers  such  as  improve- 
ment In  recreational  facilities  in  our  national 
forests,  Improved  living  conditions  in  rural 
communities  through  loans  for  water  and 
sewage  systems,  enhanced  environment 
through  our  soil  conservation  activities,  effi- 
cient sources  of  power  for  more  consumers 
in  rural  areas  through  our  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  and  better  competition 
in  our  markets  as  a  result  of  our  regulatory 
agencies. 

It  may  appear  occasionally  that  steps 
taken  by  the  Department  to  strengthen  in- 
comes received  by  farmers  conflict  with  In- 
terests of  consumers.  I  believe,  however,  that 
careful  examination  of  these  actions  such 
as  we  have  taken  In  recent  months  will  show 
them  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  services 
which  the  Department  renders  for  consum- 
ers. These  moves  help  to  assure  balanced 
supplies  of  food  at  reasonable  prices.  The 
continuing  decline  in  the  proportion  of  con- 
sumer Income  spent  for  food  I  think  amply 
demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  this  policy. 

We  will  be  glad  to  provide  for  detail  con- 
cerning the  consumer  programs  of  this  De- 
partment If  you  would  have  us  do  so. 
Sincerely. 

Clxftord  M.  Hardin. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  11,  1969 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  27.  1969,  providing  me  the 
oppwrtunlty  to  comment  on  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Ralph  Nader  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  Reorganization  of  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee.  In  his 
testimony  Mr.  Nader  alleged  that  the  Ad- 
ministration neither  unders1»nds  nor  Intends 
to  do  anything  about  consumer  problems. 

The  Administration  is  vlUlly  Interested 
in  consumer  problems.  Even  In  matters  of 
broad  economic  policy  the  President  has  di- 
rected those  of  us  who  comprise  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Economic  Policy  to  consult 
vrtth  consumer  groups,  among  others,  to  as- 
sure consideration  of  a  wide  range  of  views 
about  national  economic  matters.  With  re- 
gard to  specific  activities  related  to  protect- 
ing consumer  Interests,  every  effort  Is  being 
made  to  assure  that  consumers  are  fully  rep- 
resented In  policy  development,  rule-making, 
and  the  operating  programs  of  the  Execu- 
tive Departments  and  agencies. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  conducts  a 
number  of  programs  which  are  oriented  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  to  the  protecUon  or  as- 
sistance of  the  consumer: 
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(a)  Pair  PaclukgUig  and  Labeling; 

(b)  Voluntary  Paoduot  Standardization: 

(c)  Uniform  Weights  and  Meaaures; 

(d)  Building  Code  Activities; 

(e)  Product  Testing; 

(/)  Refrigerator  $afety;  and 

(g)  Flammable  ^brlcs. 

The  above  programs  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  follows:  ' 

(a)  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling. — The 
Department's  prlnJary  responsibility  under 
the  Fair  Packing  ahd  Labeling  Act  Is  to  en- 
courage Industry  t^  avoid  or  alleviate  those 
situations  wherein  an  undue  proliferation 
of  paclcage  sizes  lmt>alrs  the  reasonable  abil- 
ity of  consumers  tol  make  value  comparisons. 
Formal  procedures!  have  been  established 
under  which  a  determination  may  be  made 
that  an  undue  proliferation  situation  exists. 
These  procediures  contemplate  that,  follow- 
ing such  a  determlikatlon,  industry  would  be 
Invited  to  partlclpalte  In  the  development  of 
a  voluntary  pack4ge-8tandardlzation  pro- 
gram. If  the  Industry  declines  this  invita- 
tion, or  falls  to  fo^ow  a  standard  once  de- 
veloped, the  Deparianent  Is  required  to  sub- 
mit an  appropriate  report  to  the  Congress 
with  Its  recommendations. 

Since  the  Act's  passage  In  19Ae,  the  co- 
operation of  trade  organizations  and  Industry 
groups  In  response  to  the  Department's  ini- 
tiative has  been  impressive.  To  date,  some 
50  IndustEles  have  voluntarily  and  Informally 
reduced  ,bhe  number  of  package  sizes.  In 
view  of  this  voluntai-y  cooperation,  it  has  not 
yet  been  necessary  to  formally  cite  any 
Industry  for  undue;  proliferation  under  the 
Department's  procedures.  Additionally,  work 
with  State  and  local  officials  and  with  affected 
Industry,  business  and  consumer  representa- 
tives has  led  to  slfnlflcant  clarification  of 
State  statutes  andi  the  development  of  a 
model  State  package  regulation,  thus  ful- 
filling the  Departn»enfs  obligation  to  pro- 
mote uniformity  in  $tate  and  Federal  regula- 
tion of  the  labeling  df  consumer  commodities. 

(b)  Voluntary  Pr^uct  Standardization. — 
The  Department's  vt)luntary  product  stand- 
ardization programl  provides  a  means  by 
which  industry  groups  may  voluntarily  for- 
mulate product  stakidards.  Before  publica- 
tion of  such  a  standard  by  the  Department 
It  must  first  determine  that  a  proposed  stand- 
ard Is  not  contrary  t^  the  public  interest,  and 
Is  supported  by  a  cofisensus  of  consumers  as 
well  as  the  produceri.  distributors,  and  users 
of  the  product  concerned.  This  program  pro- 
duces significant  cosi-reductlon  and  product- 
simplification  beneflts  which  are  often  ad- 
vantageous to  the  consuming  public.  An 
Interesting  variety  of  examples  of  voluntary 
standards  of  direct  Interest  to  the  consumer 
Includes  standards  for  aluminum  chain  link 
fencing:  body  slzlni;  standards  for  apparel 
and  patterns:  attic  i^entllatlon  fans  In  resi- 
dences: aluminum  tension  window  screens: 
softwood  lumber:  ho  isehold  InsecUcldes;  and 
Venetian  blinds. 

(c)  Uniform  Weights  and  MeasuresT^The 
free  flow  of  goods  Ir  a  competitive  economy 
Is  directly  dependem  upon  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  degree  of  ])ubllc  confidence  In  the 
enforcement  of  viable  weights  and  measures 
regulations.  A  progra  m  of  long  standing  that 
13  of  Incalculable  benefits  to  consumers  Is 
the  leadership,  coo^ration.  and  technical 
backup  provided  by  %he  Department  of  Com- 
merce In  developing  uniform  State  weights 
and  measures  laws,  regulations.  Inspection 
equipment  and  metht)ds,  and  In  the  technical 
training  of  State  weights  and  measures  offi- 
cials. 

These  activities  aKect  consumers  directly 
and  vitally  lnasmu<  h  as  the  accuracy  of 
scales,  meters,  and  gis  pumps,  of  commercial 
weighing  and  measuring  devices  of  all  types, 
as  well  as  the  accura()y  of  package  quantities, 
are  dependent  almost  exclusively  on  the  reg- 
ulatory activity  of  Stkte  and  local  weights  an 
and  measures  officials  who  look  to  the  De- 
partment of  Comm«rce  for  their  reference 


standards,  for  technical  advice  and  counsel 
on  measurement  problems,  and  for  model 
weights  and  measures  laws. 

One  of  the  Important  links  with  the  States 
in  these  activities  is  the  series  of  annual  Na- 
tional Conferences  on  Weights  and  Measures, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. These  conferences  have  been  going  on 
for  more  than  60  years. 

(d)  Building  Code  Activities.— While  the 
Department  is  not  Itself  empowered  to  estab- 
lish mandatory  building  codes,  one  of  Its 
principal  statutory  functions  Is  to  encourage 
the  standardization  and  most  effective  use  of 
building  materials.  Well-written  building 
codes  can  contribute  significantly  not  only 
to  economies  of  construction  and  mainte- 
nance but  to  the  safety  and  well  being  of 
home  owners,  apartment  dwellers,  and  office 
workers.  On  the  other  hsmd,  poorly-written 
and  Inflexible  codes  can  delay  the  realization 
of  the  benefits  made  available  through  ad- 
vancing technology.  In  addition,  variations 
In  the  codes  of  various  localities  tend  to 
dilute  the  desired  economic  advantages. 

To  ensure  a  greater  degree  of  safety,  econ- 
omy and  uniformity  In  codes  and  specifica- 
tion, the  Department  Is  engaged  In  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  research,  experimenta- 
tion and  education,  with  a  view  towards 
encouraging  the  updating  and  upgrading  of 
State  and  local  requirements  to  the  advan- 
tage of  consumers  and  Industry  alike.  The 
pioneering  work  done  by  the  Department  on 
the  National  Electrical  Safety  Code  and  on 
elevator  safety  exemplify  the  Important  con- 
tribution which  cooperation  of  this  nature 
can  make  to  public  safety.  Most  recently,  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  has  been  In- 
strumental In  organizing  a  National  Con- 
ference of  States  on  Building  Codes  and 
Standards.  This  organization,  patterned 
after  the  highly  successful  National  Confer- 
ence on  Weights  and  Measures,  will  provide  a 
focal  point  for  Federal-State  coop";ratlon  in 
the  highly  technical  and  Increasingly  im- 
portant area. 

(e)  Product  Testing. — Contrary  to  a  widely 
held  public  Impression,  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  conducts  tests  on  relatively  few 
consumer  products.  The  Bureau's  authority 
with  respect  to  testing  activities  is  set  out  In 
section  2(c)  of  its  Organic  Act  which  permits 
the  undertaking  of  "the  development  of 
methods  for  testing  materials,  mechanisms, 
and  structures,  and  the  testing  of  materials, 
supplies,  and  equipment.  Including  Items 
purchased  for  use  of  Government  depart- 
ments and  establishments."  The  Bureau's 
work  In  the  area  of  product  testing  Is  done 
primarily  at  the  request  of,  and  with  the  fi- 
nancial support  of.  other  Government  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, that  may  have  some  responsibility 
for  the  procurement  or  regulation  of  the 
product.  Most  tests  are  performed  for  the 
purposes  of  developing  purchase  specifica- 
tions, performance  criteria,  testing  tech- 
niques, or  testing  equipment.  Since  this  test- 
ing program  Is  limited  by  the  special  needs  of 
the  requesting  agencies,  and  is  not  nor- 
mally directed  toward  a  determination  of  the 
product's  safety  characteristics,  it  has  pro- 
duced relatively  little  information  that 
would  be  directly  beneficial  to  consumers 
generally.  Nevertheless,  such  testing  contrib. 
utes  significantly  towards  advancement  of 
the  state  of  the  art  In  product  standardiza- 
tion and  evaluation.  Private  testing  labora- 
tories. Including  those  most  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  evaluation  of  consumer 
commodities,  are  thus  led  to  provide  more 
useful  and  more  detailed  information  to  the 
public  at  large. 

(/)  Refrigerator  Safety. — The  Refrigerator 
Safety  Act  was  enacted  in  1956  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  set  safety 
standards  to  prevent  accidental  entrapment 
In  household  refrigerators.  This  Act  prohibits 
the  introduction  of  household  refrigerators 
Into  Interstate  commerce  unless  It  is  equipped 


with  a  device,  conforming  to  the  prescribed 
standards,  enabling  the  door  to  be  opened 
from  the  Inside.  So  far  as  known,  not  a  single 
death  has  occurred  from  accidental  entrap- 
ment in  a  refrigerator  conforming  to  these 
standards. 

(g)  Flammable  Fabrics. — The  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  offers  protection  to  the  public 
against  an  unreasonable  risk  of  fire  leading 
to  death,  injury  or  property  damage.  The  Act 
was  originally  passed  in  1953  in  response  to 
a  number  of  deaths  resulting  from  the  burn- 
ing of  certain  highly  fiammable  articles  of 
clothing,  such  as  the  so-called  "torch 
sweaters"  and  children's  cowboy  chaps.  At 
that  time,  the  level  of  protection  was  set  by 
the  Congress  through  adoption  of  the  exist- 
Ing  voluntary  standard  for  wearing  apparel 
flammabllity.  The  Act  was  strengthened  bv 
amendment  In  December  1967  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  set.  after  pub- 
lic proceedings,  appropriate  flammabllity 
standards  whenever  he  finds  that  such  stand- 
ards may  be  needed  to  protect  the  public. 
The  amendments  also  extended  the  scope  of 
the  Act  to  Include  all  Items  of  wearing  ap- 
parel and  Interior  furnishings.  To  date,  the 
Department  has  Initiated  proceedings  for  the 
development  of  appropriate  flammabllity 
standards  for  wearing  apparel  and  for  car- 
pets and  rugs. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  programs,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  actively  devel- 
oping a  vigorous  and  constructive  program 
to  achieve  Improvements  in  the  areas  oi 
product  design,  quality  of  production,  con- 
sumer education  and  servicing  through  vol- 
untary business  undertakings.  An  example 
of  this  program  Is  the  progress  being  made 
with  the  major  household  appliance  indus- 
try. This  Industry  has  developed  an  exten- 
sive voluntary  Improvement  program  as  a 
result  of  discussions  and  studies  carried  on 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Near- 
and  long-term  Improvement  goals  have  been 
established  and  detailed  programs  for  their 
Implementation  have  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  industry.  I  have  established  In  Appliance 
Industry  Advisory  Committee  which  Is  fol- 
lowing the  progress  of  the  Industry  In  these 
voluntary  programs  and  working  with  me  to 
make  sure  that  every  assistance  is  made 
available  by  the  Government  to  achieve  our 
mutual  objectives. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  problems  which 
beset  consumers  can  best  be  corrected 
through  constructive  voluntary  action  by 
American  business  wherever  consistent  with 
the  public  interest.  We  are  working  closely 
with  all  of  the  other  Departments  and 
Agencies  who  share  our  concern  and  objec- 
tives in  this  matter  and  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing progress. 

Identical  letters  are  being  sent  to  each  of 
the  Senators  who  signed  your  letter. 

Again  I  appreciate  very  much  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  Department's  position 
on  this  matter  to  you  and  your  colleagues. 
Sincerely, 

ROCCO  C.   SiCILIANO, 

Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  21,  1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H,  Percy, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  In  your  letter  of 
March  27.  1969.  you  requested  the  comments 
and  reactions  of  this  Department  to  Mr.  Na- 
der's testimony  before  the  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  relative  to  con- 
sumer affairs.  I  assure  you  that  this  Depart- 
ment has  great  concern  for  adequate  pro- 
tection of  the  American  consumer. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  the  development,  manage- 
ment, and  wise  use  of  the  Nation's  natural 
resources  to  assure  the  supply  of  resources 
necessary  to  this  Nation's  security  and  well- 
being  and,  at  the  same  time,  satisfy  the  as- 
pirations of  the  American  people  for  a  high- 
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quality  environment.  The  new  Administra- 
tion is  taking  a  positive  position  relative  to 
meeting  these  challenges. 

Most  Interior  programs  do  not  have  the 
kind  of  direct  consumer  interest  impacts  that 
are  the  subject  of  Mr.  Nader's  statement; 
however,  since  everything  we  do  relative  to 
natural  resources  and  the  envlromnment  af- 
fects all  Americans,  our  actions  do  affect 
them  as  consumers.  We  must  make  effective 
use  of  our  natural  resources  to  maintain  our 
high  standard  of  living  but  at  the  same  time 
we  must  provide  for  clean  water,  clean  air, 
protection  of  the  land  and  sea,  outdoor  rec- 
reation, etc.  In  harmony  with  a  high  quality 
of  life. 

Even  though  the  fiscal  climate  has  not 
been  conducive  to  the  making  of  major  pro- 
gram increases,  this  Administration  already 
has  taken  many  significant  actions  to  meet 
the  needs  and  to  protect  the  well-being  of 
American    people.   Following   are    examples: 

Coal  mine  health  and  safety. — The  Depart- 
has  submitted  strong  legislation  to  provide 
tor  adequate  protection  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  miners.  Mine  Inspection  and  health 
research  are  being  intensified. 

Oil  pollution. — The  Department  has  urged 
enactment  of  legislation  for  the  prevention 
and  clean-up  of  oil  spills  from  vessels  and 
off-shore  facilities.  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
leasing  regulations  and  policies  have  been 
strengthened  to  prevent  future  disasters  such 
as  the  Santa  Barbara  disaster  and  to  firmly 
establish  clean-up  liability  responsibility 
with  the  lessee.  Related  management  and  re- 
search programs  are  being  intensified. 

Water  pollution. — The  most  crucial  defi- 
ciency In  the  water  pollution  program  is  the 
growing  gap  between  waste  treatment  facility 
construction  needs  and  the  funding  of  essen- 
tial Federal  assistance.  Alternative  funding 
methods  are  being  explored  to  find  a  solu- 
tion that  win  permit  construction  to  proceed 
even  under  the  currently  critical  overall  fiscal 
situation. 

National  Park  operations. — It  is  estimated 
that  park  areas  will  receive  some  172  million 
visits  In  1970.  Budgetary  and  personnel  re- 
straints of  the  past  several  years  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  necessity  to  close  park  areas 
and  to  limit  services  as  public  needs  such  as 
sanitation,  information  services,  facility 
maintenance,  etc.  could  not  be  maintained 
and  park  system  facilities  and  resources  were 
becoming  deteriorated  and  even  lost.  The 
amended  1970  budget  provides  an  Increase  of 
$6.3  million  and  500  positions  to  reopen  park 
areas  on  a  7-day  week  basis  with  adequate 
provision  for  public  health  and  safety  as  well 
as  protection  of  facility  and  resource  values. 

Plywood  and  lumber. — The  critical  supply 
and  price  situation  that  developed  for  ply- 
wood and  lumber  had  significant  consumer 
Impacts.  The  Administration  has  taken  posi- 
tive steps  to  Increase  the  sale  of  timber  from 
Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
and  Indian  lands  to  assure  that  these  re- 
sources make  their  most  beneficial  contribu- 
tion to  our  economy  and  stabilize  lumber 
and  plywood  prices. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  this  De- 
partment's actions  to  meet  public  resource 
and  environmental  needs.  One  of  the  first 
things  I  did  after  becoming  Secretary  was  to 
undertake  a  complete  review  of  all  Depart- 
mental programs  to  determine  their  adequacy 
and  effectiveness  In  meeting  the  needs  and 
providing  for  the  well-being  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

This  is  no  small  task.  Many  significant  de- 
ficiencies have  been  detected  but  their  mere 
identification  does  not  necessarily  result  in 
immediate  corrective  action.  Needs  have  to 
be  fully  evaluated,  explicit  objectives  and 
goals  must  be  set,  and  alternative  means  for 
accomplishment  must  be  fully  developed  and 
evaluated  to  be  certain  that  the  most  effec- 
tive course  of  action  Is  taken.  This  process 
takes  time.  Corrective  action  normally  will 
require  additional  funds  and  staffing. 

Our  program  evaluation  and  formulation 


for  1971  is  moving  forward  rapidly  and  we 
will  positively  Identify  those  actions  that  the 
new  Administration  must  consider  if  it  la 
going  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  seventies 
for  assuring  the  future  supply  of  natural  re- 
sources and  of  preserving  and  enhancing  the 
quality  of  the  environment.  This  Nation's 
future  security  and  the  well-being  of  all 
Americans,  who  are  the  consumers  for  which 
Mr.  Nader  has  expressed  such  great  concern, 
are  the  basis  on  which  this  Administration's 
programs  must  be  built. 

Identical  letters  have  been  sent  to  Sena- 
tors Javits,  Gurney  and  Stevens. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  J.  Hickel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  May  5, 1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Thank  you  for  giv- 
ing me  the  opportunity  to  state  my  personal 
position  and  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  support  of  constructive  consum- 
er activities  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization  of  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Conunlttee. 

The  most  Important  consumer  program 
today  Is  a  program  to  deal  with  Inflation — 
and  without  serious  consequences  for  unem- 
ployment. This  is  the  announced  first  eco- 
nomic objective  of  this  Administration.  The 
level  of  living  of  American  families  depends 
on  the  size  of  their  Incomes  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  goods  those  Incomes  will  purchase 
on  the  other.  The  Department  of  Labor  Is 
primarily  concerned  with  the  Income  side 
of  this  question — job  training  to  increase 
earning  potential,  maintenance  of  high  lev- 
els of  employment,  protection  against  oc- 
cupational hazards  which  mean  loss  of 
Income,  assurance  against  harsh  wage  gar- 
nishments, and  other  measures  to  maintain 
Income. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  however,  rec- 
ognizes the  Importance  of  the  consumer  side 
of  the  equation  as  well,  and  has  consistently 
supported  constructive  programs,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  to  Improve  the  position  of 
American  workers  as  consumers.  It  is  my 
Intention  to  continue  to  do  so. 

Beyond  any  legislation  or  regulation  nec- 
essary to  protect  health  and  safety  or  to 
prevent  fraud.  I  see  a  growing  need  for  bet- 
ter education  for  Americans  as  consumers. 
and  for  Information,  clear  and  readily  avail- 
able, on  the  nature  of  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices being  offered  and  the  warranties  or 
guarantees  which  they  carry.  Government  at 
all  levels,  industry,  and  labor  can  and  should 
contribute  to  meeting  these  needs  for  im- 
proved consumer  education  and  informa- 
tion; and  it  Is  the  expressed  Intention  of 
this  Administration  to  do  so. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  of  Labor's 
activities  in  the  consiuner  field  have  been 
largely  informational  and  educational.  It 
does  not  now  administer  any  legislation  di- 
rectly affecting  consumers.  However,  when 
the  wage  garnishment  provisions  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968  be- 
come operative  on  July  1,  1970,  the  De- 
partment will  have  this  administrative  re- 
sponsibility. 

We  are  now  making  preparations  for  the 
administration  of  the  wage  garnishment  leg- 
islation. It  should  be  of  special  benefit  to 
consumers  with  limited  Incomes  who  often 
find  themselves  unable  to  maintain  their 
Installment  credit  payments. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  has  been  the  official 
measure  of  changes  In  retail  prices  since 
World  War  I.  Its  periodic  surveys  of  family 
incomes  and  expenditures  and  its  standard 
budgets  for  various  families  are  widely  used 
as   guides   to  public   and   private   decisions. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Committee  that  the 


Department  of  Labor  will  continue  to  par- 
ticipate In  and  support  needed  consimaer 
programs  in  the  public  and  private  sector 
which  this  Administration  will  propose.  I 
feel  sure  also  that  organized  labor  will  con- 
tinue to  give  its  advice  and  assistance  in 
this  field  as  it  has  In  the  past. 
Sincerely, 

George  P.  Sckdltz, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C.  May  8. 1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Ralph  Nader's  state- 
ment on  March  20  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  Reorganization,  which  you  re- 
ferred to  me  for  comment,  touched  In  a 
very  summary  manner  some  of  the  concerns 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  as  they 
affect  the  Nation's  consiuners. 

Because  of  Ics  generalized  character  this 
statement,  standing  by  Itself,  might  deserve 
no  great  amount  of  attention.  However,  it 
does  provide  me  with  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  way  that  the  problems  confronted 
by  consumers  are  dealt  with  in  this  Depart- 
ment. While  consumer  issues  vary  greatly  in 
kind,  they  are  reflected  in  virtually  every 
area  of  the  Department  of  Transportations 
activities.  As  a  result,  the  needs  of  the  con- 
sumer can  only  be  intelligently  confronted 
through  a  careful,  comprehensive  set  of  pro- 
grams; an  ad  hoc  approach,  of  the  type  sug- 
gested by  some  spokesmen  for  the  con- 
sumer. Is  Insufficiently  permanent  and  too 
limited  In  range  and  likely  effect  as  to  be  a 
sound  way  of  coping  with  the  multiplicity  of 
problems  with  which  the  American  consumer 
must  deal. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  much  of  Mr.  Na- 
der's comments  were  directed  personally 
against  a  single  individual  working  for  this 
Department,  and  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  that.  Primarily,  however.  I  Intend  to 
outline  in  a  comprehensive  manner  those 
continuing  ptograms  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  which  affect  the  consumer. 
I  shall  indicate  those  programs  of  the  pre- 
vious Administration  which  are  still  being 
carried  on  effectively;  and.  of  course.  I  shall 
refer  to  some  of  the  Innovations  we  have 
made  since  January  20  of  this  year. 

We  have  approached  the  consumer  through 
improvements  in  our  administration  of  ur- 
ban programs  directly  affecting  the  majority 
of  our  citizens  who  live  in  cities;  we  have 
encouraged  safety  programs  not  only  In 
highways  but  in  other  modes  of  transporta- 
tion as  well;  and  we  have  improved  the 
administration  of  existing  programs  so  that 
the  interest  of  the  public  has  been  better 
handled.  Finally,  we  have  exerted  vigorous 
efforts  In  a  successful  effort  to  keep  down 
the  prices  of  transportation  as  a  means  of 
stabilizing  consumer  prices. 

urban  programs 
My  concern  for  problems  of  the  cities  and 
metropKJlltan  areas  and  for  Improving  the 
environment  of  American  life  is  clearly  re- 
flected In  the  action  I  have  taken  to  establish 
an  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Urban 
Systems  and  Environment,  an  Office  that  did 
not  exist  under  the  previous  Administration. 
It  Is  further  reflected  In  the  President's  ap- 
pointment as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Urban 
Systems  and  Environment  of  Mayor  J.  D. 
Braman,  of  Seattle,  whose  record  of  service 
as  Mayor,  as  Chairman  of  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee  of  the  League  of  Cities,  and  In 
many  other  capacities  Is  an  urmilstakable 
testimony  to  his  determination  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  must  be  paramount  in 
urban  and  environmental  planning  and 
action. 

It  is  my  Intention  to  assure  the  assignment 
to  Mayor  Braman  of  the  resources  he  deems 
essential  to  accomplish  the  mission  he  out- 
lined in  his  nomination  hearing  befor?  the 
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cities  and  more 
and  enhancement 


Senate  Commerce  CkMnmlttee  on  Iilarcb  6, 
1969: 

The  mission  of  ihe  Assistant  Secretary  few- 
Urban  Systems  aod  Environment  will  be  to 
coordinate  the  policies,  programs  and  re- 
sources of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
with  public  and  p4l''ate  efforts  to  solve  urban 
and  environmental  problems:  to  develop  and 
test  new  procedures,  techniques  and  methods 
by  which  transpoiitatlon  development  can  be 
made  more  relevatit  to  urban  and  environ- 
mental needs  ana  goals;  and  generally  to 
make  the  offices  and  agencies  with  the  De- 
partment more  r^ponsive  to  the  needs  of 
nsltlve  to  the  protection 
Df  the  environment. 

My  support  of  tiese  purposes  and  my  per- 
sonal conviction  In  this  matter  of  public 
interest  are  addltl>nally  reflected  in  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  fnnn  my  keynote  address  at 
the  FHDurth  Annual  International  Conference 
on  Urban  Transp*  rtation,  in  Pittsburgh,  on 
March  10,  1969: 

Certainly  Presidfent  Nixon  is  aware  of  the 
cities'  needs  for  mi  >re  effective  transportation 
of  jjeople  and  goods — transportation  which 
meets  all  our  human  needs.  He  made  his  po- 
sition perfectly  clear  during  the  cam|>algn 
and  has  repeated  his  concern  to  me  many 
times  since. 

It  is  the  Presldeht's  determination,  as  it  is 

to-confron     the   crisis   of    the    cities 

leadership  which  dares  to 


mine 

baldly,  to  .provide 

rock  the  boat;    leadership  which  acts  upon 


the   premise   that 
related  to  welfare 
all  other  aspects  of 
The     Integrated 


transfx>rtatlon   is    totally 
education,  recreation,  and 

urban  life, 
transportation  network 
that  President  Nlion  and  you  and  I  dream 
of  cannot  be  created  overnight.  But  a  .sys- 
tem providing  channels  of  choice  out  of  the 
ghetto  to  suburba  i  factories,  insuring  ready 
access  in  our  lelsui  e  time  to  the  varied  pleas- 
ures of  the  countryside,  safeguarding  our 
precious  heritage  (  f  historical  sites  and  nat- 
ural beauty,  and  s  avlng  the  land  from  irre- 
sponsible exploltai  Ion — such  a  system  must 


be  started  now  if 
Jectlve  within  the 
even  be  necessary 


seemed 


Mr.  Nader 
that  somehow  hig^iway 
relation  to  the  c 
posite  pole  from 
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we  are  to  achieve  our  ob- 
next  generation.  It  may 
for  physical  survival. 

The  major  prog  rams  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Ac  ministration  are  directed 
specifically  toward  the  improvement  of  tran- 
sit services  to  th<  public.  This  is  reflected 
In  (1)  a  research  jffort  directed  toward  im- 
proving the  ;onve:ilence,  comfort  and  relia- 
bility of  public  triinsport;  and  (2)  the  pro- 
vision of  grant  funds  to  assist  public 
agencies  In  the  ptiyslcal  Improvement  and 
modernization  of  -all  and  nonrall  facilities. 
It  is.  In  fact,  clear  that  a  key  element  In  the 
preservation  of  public  transportation  Is  Its 
attractiveness  to  tl  le  consumer. 

The  Admlnlstra  Ion  will  In  the  near  fu- 
ture submit  to  the  Congress  an  expanded 
program  for  urbai  i  mass  transjjortation. 

HIGHWAYS  A  *D  HIGHWAY  SAPKTT 
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portatlon.  Thl«  Is  a  fact  which  In  no  way 
implies  that  we  should  not  actively  seek 
substitutes  for  highway  services,  particularly 
In  congested  urban  and  urban  corridor  areas, 
or  that  the  highway  program  itself  could 
not  be  improved  to  benefit  the  consumer 
through  safety,  mass  transportation  service, 
and  better  environment.  All  of  thefce  Ideas 
are  being  developed  actively  to  provide  the 
oonsumers  with  alternatives  to  the  use  of  the 
private  automobile  where  necessary,  or  to 
make  the  automobile  a  safer,  more  suitable 
means  of  transport  from  the  pwlnt  of  view 
of  the  consumer  and  the  community  gen- 
erally. The  Federal  Highway  Administrator. 
Francis  C.  Turner,  in  his  many  years  as  a 
leading  highway  authority,  has  done  more 
than  anyone  to  forward  such  programs. 

Far  from  "rooting  out  all  people  who  ques- 
tioned in  the  slightest  the  advisability  of 
paving  over  America,"  Mr.  Turner  has  been 
seeking  people  with  a  variety  of  backgrounds 
In  the  social  or  "soft"  sciences  who  can  aid 
in  fitting  the  highways  Into  the  environ- 
ment. His  strong  support  of  the  broad  com- 
prehensive planning  process  over  many  years, 
the  establishment  of  the  Environmental  Di- 
vision In  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  his 
personal  efforts  in  working  with  State  and 
local  officials  to  encourage  multiple  use  of 
facilities,  and  his  promotion  of  Joint  develop- 
ment are  but  small  Indications  of  the  broad 
outlook. 

Mr.  Turner  has  long  advocated  greater  use 
of  mass  transit  (he  himself  is  a  bus  commut- 
er) .  He  has  encouraged  experiments  In  "bal- 
anced transportation"  ttirough  approval  of 
projects  Involving  the  exclusive  or  preferen- 
tial use  of  street  and  highway  lanes  for  buses, 
and  for  advocating  programs  to  Improve  high- 
way capacity  by  special  provision  for  buses. 
He  has  long  advocated  more  substantial 
Federal  support  for  mats  transit.  If  based  on 
the  results  of  adequate  surveys  of  need  and 
likelihood  of  acceptance  of  transit  In  the 
local  areas. 

Mr.  Turner  at  no  time  "battled"  with  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  nor  with 
its  program.  In  his  responsibility  In  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  he  personally  devel- 
oped the  spot  safety  program  that  Is  saving 
many  lives  by  simple  highway  improvements 
on  existing  roads  of  earlier  design,  and  has 
consistently  Insisted  upon  full  safety  con- 
siderations in  design  standards  for  current 
highway  projects.  Much  of  tl:e  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  research  activity  has  been  di- 
rected toward  improved  safety  In  design,  a 
feature  that  provides  continuing  life  saving 
as  the  roads  are  used  by  the  increasing  vol- 
umes of  traffic. 

Mr.  TiuTier  played  the  leading  role  In  de- 
veloping the  spKjt  Improvement  safety  pro- 
gram. This  program  is  aimed  at  correcting 
highly  hazardous  spots  along  the  highways. 
Individually,  they  are  for  the  most  part  small 
programs  money-wise,  but  they  are  bringing 
Immediate  and  dramatic  results  In  reducing 
accidents  and  saving  lives.  In  a  four-year 
span,  this  program  has  developed  to  where 
17,580  safety  projects  have  been  programmed, 
representing  a  total  cost  of  nearly  $1.2  bil- 
lion. 

Research  has  resulted  In,  for  example,  the 
development  of  the  breakaway  signposts  in 
an  R&D  program  that  began  back  In  1963, 
funded  partly  by  the  BPR.  And  Mr.  Ttu-ner 
signed  the  directive  making  these  kinds  of 
signs  mandatory  on  the  Interstate  Systems. 

Now  that  he  has  accepted  the  broader 
challenge  of  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration, there  is  no  question  but  that  he  wUl 
devote  a  major  portion  of  his  talent  and  ener- 
gies to  the  phases  of  the  safety  problem — the 
vehicle  and  the  driver — that  are  newly  placed 
under  his  direction.  In  this  regard,  the  on- 
going consumer-oriented  activities  in  the 
highway  and  motor  vehicle  safety  programs 
are  records  of  which  we  can  nil  be  proud  a"d 
on  which  I  intend  to  build.  We  have,  for 
example.  Issued  some  28  motor  vehicle  safety 


standards.  Our  consumer  information  pro- 
gram, defect  recall  program,  crash  surviva- 
bility program,  and  public  advisories  pro- 
gram arc  still  other  examples  of  consumer 
protection  activities.  We  have  sponsored  the 
Innovative  medlcal/englneertng  accident  in- 
vestigation teams.  We  have  before  Congress 
now  Important  legislative  proposals  dealing 
with  tire  defect  notification  and  safety 
standards  for  motorcycle  helmets.  We  me°t 
with  members  of  the  Highway  Safety  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  the  National  Mot  r 
Vehicles  Safety  Advisory  CcMnmlttee.  and 
value  their  views.  In  passing.  I  would  note 
that  Mr.  Nader  himself  Is  a  member  of  the 
Consumers  Subcommittee  of  the  latter  group. 

RAILROAD     PROGRAMS 

Programs  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration are  directly  related  to  consumer 
welfare  needs. 

1.  Rail  Passenger  Service. — The  Depart- 
ment formally  Initiated  the  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation  Turbo  Liner  project 
In  the  Boston-New  York  leg  of  the  Northeast 
Corridor.  While  first  runs  were  on  regular 
schedules,  we  are  hopeful  of  Introducing 
higher  speeds  and  faster  schedules  as  soon  as 
possible.  Meanwhile,  this  modern,  comfort- 
able, attractive  passenger  train  is  testing 
public  response. 

Between  Washington  and  New  York,  the 
Metrollners  of  the  Penn  Central  Railroad  are 
running  in  predemonstratlon  service  and 
winning  wide  public  acceptance.  Once  suf- 
ficient cars  are  available,  the  Department 
will  begin  its  high  speed  train  demonstra- 
tion for  a  two-year  period.  Again,  we  will 
be  providing  fast,  modern,  comfortable  rail 
service  to  test  consumer  acceptance. 

On  the  national  scene,  the  FRA  and  De- 
partment are  examining  other  corridors  and 
regions  which  could  benefit  from  our  dem- 
onstrations and  testing  in  the  Northeast 
Corridor. 

2.  Railroad  safety. — The  Department  is 
concerned  that  the  growing  number  of  rail- 
road accidents  Involving  hazardous  materials 
has  raised  serious  questions  of  public  safety. 
Accordingly,  I  have  been  able  to  persuade 
railroad  labor  and  railroad  management  to 
Join  with  the  FRA  Administrator  and  repre- 
sentatives of  public  utility  commissions  on 
a  task  force  to  examine  and  advise  him  on 
the  railroad  safety  problem.  The  Task  Force 
will  begin  meeting  May  1,  1969. 

3.  DOT  Grade  Crossing  Safety  Action 
Group.  A  Joint  effort  by  PRA  and  FHWA  staff 
members  to  Improve  grade  crossing  safety 
has  resulted  In: 

(o)  Inventory  and  classification  of  grade 
crossings  in  all  states. 

(b)  Establishment  of  diagnostic  teams  to 
analyze  hazard. 

(c)  Demonstration  programs  to  test  new 
crossing  protection  techniques. 

(d)  Special  protection  for  crossings  in 
Maryland-Delaware  high  speed  train  cross- 
ings. 

In  addition,  this  continuing  program  has 
included  two  National  conferences  on  grade 
crossing  safety  sjjonsored  by  DOT  and  which 
attracted  many  of  the  State,  local  and  na- 
tional figures  most  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

TRANSPORTATION    RATES    AND    THE    CONSUMER 

Every  price  the  consumer  pays  Is  affected 
by  the  cost  of  freight  transportation;  there- 
fore, reasonable  freight  rates  are  a  basic  ele- 
ment in  preventing  Inflation.  The  Depart- 
ment has  been  active  In  participating  in  rate 
and  other  cases  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  providing  that  body  the 
benefit  of  Its  researches  in  transportation 
economics  as  a  basis  for  reasonable  freight 
rates.  On  February  28,  1969,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  announced  decisions 
in  two  cases  Involving  overall  rate  Increases 
by  motor  carriers  averaging  five  percent, 
which  became  effective  on  April  1,  1968. 
These   were   two  of   a   nimaber   of  cases   in 
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which  the  Department  had  outlined  Im- 
proved criteria  for  rate  determination  baaed 
on  efficient  use  of  capital  and  measurement 
of  carrier  productivity.  The  decisions  were 
General  Increases,  Middle  Atlantic  and  New 
England  (332  IOC  820)  and  Increased  Rates 
and  Charges,  Pacific  Inland  Territory  (332 
ICC  846). 

Following  the  Commission's  suspension  of 
the  rate  Increases  proposed  by  carriers  In 
these  territories,  carriers  In  these  and  several 
other  rate  territories  announced  withdrawal 
of  proposals  for  even  further  rate  Increases 
to  become  effective  on  April  1,  1969.  These 
landmark  cases  represent  a  completely  new 
i  rreakthrough  for  consumer  protection  In  the 
\ital  area  of  regulated  transportation  rates. 
The  Department  plans  to  continue  and  In- 
crease Its  activities  in  the  field  of  regulatory 
[participation  in  behalf  of  the  consumer. 

SMALL    BOAT    SAFETY 

Increased  leisure  time  and  the  growing 
numbers  of  recreational  facilities  have  led 
to  a  wider  public  participation  In  the  use  of 
recreational  small  boats.  For  many  years, 
;  here  has  been  a  cooperative  program  be- 
■  ween  the  states  and  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  to  enforce  safety  regulations  among 
this  class  of  water  craft.  This  program  has 
not  been  fully  effective  in  protecting  the 
boating  public  because  of  lack  of  funding 
and  personnel  and  the  voluntary  nature  of 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  basic  legis- 
lation. 

Consideration  is  now  being  given  to  legis- 
lation which  would  produce  a  far  more  ef- 
fective program  of  recreational  boat  safety. 
It  would  Include  both  a  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram to  assist  the  States  in  developing  more 
comprehensive  boat  safety  programs  and 
provide  Federal  authority  to  Issue  boat  safety 
standards  where  needed. 

FEDERAL    AVIATION    ADMINISTRATION 

This  agency  has  a  wide  range  of  programs 
with  major  consumer  orientation.  Safety  is 
the  most  Important  of  these  activities  and, 
in  all  Its  aspects.  It  vrtll  have  my  vigorous 
support.  Noise  abatement,  so  significant  to 
the  public  In  the  areas  surrounding  airports, 
IS  still  another  program  area  where  we  are 
moving  rapidly  to  alleviate  a  problem  of  ma- 
jor Importance;  and  we  have  not  waited  until 
new  aircraft  are  In  service,  but  are  promul- 
gating appropriate  noise  standards  and  crt- 
ierla  prior  to  their  advent. 

OTHER   ACTIVITIES 

We  have  undertaken  a  soon-to-be-com- 
pleted survey  of  domestic  common  carrier 
loss  and  damage  claims.  Cargo  loss  and  dam- 
age, of  pressing  and  costly  concern  to  car- 
riers, shippers,  and  consumers.  Is  a  prob- 
lem clearly  deserving  of  a  careful  evaluation. 

In  addition,  the  study  of  automobile  in- 
surance, authorized  In  the  last  session  of  the 
riOth  Congress,  Is  well  underway  and  holda 
clear  promise  of  providing  an  In-depth  con- 
■  [deration  of  this  problem  area  In  all  of  its 
many  aspects. 

Still  another  area  of  Important  consumer- 
oriented  activities  Is  our  facilitation  pro- 
gram. We  have  launched  a  concerted  attack 
n  the  paperwork,  regulatory,  and  legal  bur- 
dens which  afflict  International  transporta- 
tion and  trade.  For  example,  we  will  shortly 
submit  a  revised  Trade  SlmpUflcatlon  Act 
which  wiU  permit  the  filing  of  single  factor 
international  rates  and  ease  existing  bill  of 
lading  and  liability  problems.  Through  legis- 
lation, we  also  hope  to  lighten  the  burdens 
of  documenting  seamen.  We  also  look  to  sig- 
nificant reform  In  problems  arising  In  the 
customs  area  and  In  the  handling  of 
containers. 

These  activities  which  I  have  touched  upon 
represent  a  broad  survey  of  our  concern  for 
the  consumer.  There  are  many  other  day-to- 
day  activities  where  this  concern  is  particu- 


larized apd  made  still  more  positive.  In  all 
of  these  activities,  we  Invite  a  constructive 
Interest  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Nader  and,  most 
Importantly,  bis  help  and  cooperation.  He 
will  find  us  receptive  to  a  concern  for  the 
common  good;  more  receptive,  I  can  assure 
you,  that  he  now  appears  to  believe. 

A  letter  similar  to  this  is  being  sent  to 
Senators  Ourney,  Stevens  and  Javlts. 

I  appreciate  yotir  according  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  respond  and  speak  to  these  impor- 
tant Issues. 

Sincerely, 

John  A.  Voue. 

The  Secretary  of  the  TREAStmY, 

Washington.  April  18, 19B9. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy  :  I  appreciate  being 
given  the  opportunity,  provided  by  yotir  let- 
ter of  March  27,  1969,  to  reply  to  allegations 
made  In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  Reorganization  of  the  Govern- 
ment OperatloiLS  Committee  that  this  Ad- 
ministration has  little  Interest  in  protecting 
the  consumer. 

First  and  foremost  of  the  actions  of  this 
Department  in  protecting  the  consumer  is 
our  vigorous  support  of  programs  that  will  re- 
duce current  Infiatlon.  I  can  think  of  no 
issues  that  ere  as  vital  to  consumers.  In  doing 
this,  we  are  following  a  gradual  but  steady 
course  of  fiscal  and  monetary  actions  which 
we  believe  will  accomplish  the  objectives 
without  damage  to  the  economy.  It  is  our 
belief  that  unless  this  is  done  we  are  likely 
to  encounter  serious  economic  dislocations 
in  the  near  future  with  incalculable  harm  to 
the  economy  and  wage  and  salary  payments 
to  the  consumers  of  this  country. 

On  a  lesser  but  still  Important  level,  the 
Treasury  has  been  and  Is  active  in  consumer 
activities  where  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury has  a  specific  role.  This  Department,  as 
you  know,  was  active  in  sponsoring  the  truth- 
in-lending  legislation  passed  last  year.  Even 
though  the  legislation  Is  now  enacted  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  was  charged  with  pro- 
mulgating the  regulations,  this  Department 
has  continued  to  supply  technical  services 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  seeing  that 
the  regulations  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress.  The  Government  Actuary  of  this 
Department  has  provided  his  services  to  the 
Board  ol  Governors  and  VKlll  continue  to 
do  so. 

In  another  area  where  this  Department  has 
a  specialized  Interest  in  consumer  affairs,  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
actively  participated  In  the  proposed  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  regarding  adver- 
tising of  Interest  rates  on  consumer  dcoo-sits 
in  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations. 
These  regulations  are  aimed  at  certain  ad- 
vertisements which  were  misleading  to  the 
consumer  as  a  saver,  and  we  believe  the  pro- 
posed regulations  will  be  effective  in  correct- 
ing the  abuses. 

At  a  third  level,  this  Department  is  mov- 
ing to  correct  the  Inequities  Imposed  on  in- 
vestors In  Treasury  savings  bonds  by  the 
4',4To  legal  celling  on  Treasury  bonds.  We 
fully  realize  that  the  interest  rate  on  savings 
bonds  Is  not  competitive  In  today's  markets. 
The  savings  bonds  program  Is  being  reex- 
amined to  provide  a  more  adequate  rate  for 
these  investors  and  legislation  permitting  the 
payment  of  such  a  rate  will  soon  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress. 

I  trust  that  these  Instances  of  action  by 
this  Department  are  specific  enough  to  show 
that  this  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  are  not  negligent  In 
protecting  consumer  Interests. 
Sincerely  yours. 

David  M.  KxmrxDT. 


The  Secbttart  or  Health, 

ElDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  2,  1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  have  reviewed  Mr. 
Nader's  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  Reorganization  of  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee  which 
you  and  your  colleagues  forwarded. 

There  have  been  developments  since  Mr. 
Nader  testified  before  your  Subcommittee, 
however,  which  should  remove  any  doubt 
about  President  Nixon's  commitment  to  the 
principle  of  competent  representation  for 
the  consumer  in  the  governmental  process. 
Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer.  whom  President  Nixon 
selected  as  his  full-time  Special  Consultant 
on  Consumer  Affairs,  has  sound  and  prac- 
tical experience  In  the  field  of  consumer  pro- 
tection. 

HEW.  perhaps  more  than  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency,  must  remain  alert  to  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  people.  It  administers  programs 
affecting  man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
If  the  Nation's  investment  in  people  and  in 
the  quality  of  life  is  to  be  maximized,  HEW 
must  be  quick  to  Identify  emerging  prob- 
lems and  to  marshal  available  forces,  public 
and  private,  to  meet  such  challenges. 

The  consumer  Interest  is  one  of  those 
challenges  which  has  direct  impact  on  many 
of  the  Department's  public  service  and  pro- 
tection programs.  For  example,  the  social 
security  and  welfare  dollar  could  be  diluted 
if  we  did  not  direct  our  attention  to  the 
problems  consumers  encounter  In  a  highly 
sophisticated  marketplace.  The  Nation's 
health  could  be  harmed  If  we  did  not  contin- 
ually evaluate  and  up-grade  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Nation's  food.  drug,  and  environ- 
mental health  programs.  The  educational 
system  must  constantly  develop  innovative 
concepts,  such  as  an  interdiscipUnary  ap- 
proach to  consumer  education  for  all  stu- 
dents, to  furnish  the  training  and  tools  our 
people  need  to  function  within  a  compli- 
cated economy. 

It  Is  precisely  because  our  programs  are  so 
diverse  that  we  believe  It  imperative  that 
consumers  have  a  voice  in  HEW's  policy  and 
program  planning.  The  Office  of  Consumer 
Services,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Pa- 
tricia RelUy  Hitt,  AselsWnt  Secretary  for 
Community  and  Field  Services,  has  been 
charged  with  the  respwnsiblllty  for  identify- 
ing consumer  needs  which  appropriately 
fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment. To  give  substance  to  this  delegation  of 
responsibility,  we  are  considering  the  estib- 
llshment  of  an  intradepartmental  committee, 
representing  all  operating  groups  of  the  De- 
partment, to  work  with  the  Office  of  Con- 
.sumer  Services  to  qualify  the  consumer 
components  of  HEW's  250  programs. 

The  Office  of  Consumer  Services  Is  also 
starting  to  publish  a  newsletter  to  dissemi- 
nate information  on  HEW  Federal  Register 
items.  Its  programs  and  policies.  In  order  to 
insure  delivery  of  Information  and  services 
to  consumers,  OCS  Is  developing  operating 
guidelines  for  our  consumer  specialists  in 
the  field.  OCS  Is  also  acting  as  our  liaison 
with  other  agencies  and  organizations.  Fed- 
eral and  State,  public  Eind  private,  which 
administer  or  are  concerned  with  develop- 
ing consumer  service  programs  affecting 
HEW's  Interests.  Currently,  they  are  also  re- 
viewing the  Department's  policies  and  regu- 
lations under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  with  a  view  toward  making  more  readily 
available  to  the  general  public  by-product 
information  developed  under  Government- 
financed  research  programs. 

Along  with  this  major  expansion  of  con- 
sxjimer  representation  within  HEW.  we  are 
adopting  a  policy  calling  for  the  continual 
evaluation  of  program  content,  structure  and 
delivery.  We  are  aware  of  the  existing  con- 
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troversy  relating!  to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, wi  are  concerned  that  such 
controversy  mlgit  undermine  the  effective- 
ness and  morale!  of  FDA  and  are,  therefore, 
reviewing  the  Issues  Involved  with  only  one 
objective  In  ml^d — that  of  providing  PDA 
with  the  structiire  and  resources  that  will 
permit  It  to  fulml  Its  congressional  mandate 
to  prot^t  the  [American  consumer.  Such 
policy  will  be  applied  to  all  operating  groups 
to   Insure   effective   ijerformance. 

With  regard  td  pending  appointments,  we 
would  like  to  ass  ire  you  that  we  are  making 
every  effort  to  All  the  top  level  positions  In 
HBW,  as  rapidly  lis  possible,  with  knowledge- 
able people  of  tl  e  highest  caliber. 
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Sincerely, 


Robert  F'tnch, 

Secretary. 


ORDEH  OF  BUSINESS 


)EH 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cook 


in  the  chair  > 
Senate? 

Mr.  ALLEN, 
imous  consent 
ing  the  rule  of 


/^hat  is  the  will  of  the 

r.  President.  I  ask  unsm- 
proceed,  notwlthstand- 
ermaneness. 

Without 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  ^o  ordered. 


THE  SUPREMB  COURT  DECISION  ON 
DESEGREGATION  OF  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  iMr.  President,  the  Su- 
preme Court  m^y  well  have  sounded  the 
death  knell  for  the  public  school  system 
in  the  South  wltSh  its  decision  announced 
on  yesterday,  llhis  was  an  inauspicious 
start  for  the  Burger  court. 


The  Supreme 
Mississippi  case 
ment  to  those  of 
child  receive  a 
Supreme  Court 


Court   decision  in   the 

was  a  big  disappoint- 

us  who  want  to  see  every 

quality  education.  The 

rejected  the  recommen- 


students  involve 
vlously  out  of 


dations  of  the  V-S.  Justice  Department 
and  requires  immediate  integration, 
right  in  the  middle  of  a  school  term, 
without  consideHng  the  welfare  of  the 
The  Justices  are  ob- 
uch  with  reality.  Inte- 
gration now  is  like  calling  for  Vietnam 
withdrawal  nowi  Even  if  put  in  motion 
ich  efforts  would  take 
accomplish. 

overnment  ignores  seg- 

the  North  and  applies 

uth  and  a  far  different 

Mr.  President,  is  that 


immediately,    s 
many  months  t 

The  Federal 
regaled  schools 
one  rule  in  the 
one  in  the  Nort 
a  careless  statement  I  make — that  the 
Federal  Governijient  applies  one  rule  in 
the  South  and  a  far  different  rule  in  the 
North? 

I  had  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and 
caUed  his  attentoon  to  limitations,  pro- 
vided in  the  19f8  appropriation  to  the 
Department  of  [Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  on  th^  expenditure  of  funds 
provided  by  that  appropriation  act.  The 
limitation  is  tl^at  no  f>ortion  of  the 
money  appropriated  by  the  act  would  be 
used  to  force  busing  In  schools,  to  force 
the  closing  of  schools,  or  to  force  any 
child  to  go  to  a  primary  or  secondary 
school  against  tqe  wishes  of  his  parents. 

I  called  the  attention  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  fact,  that  his  department 
was — and  is — vidlating  the  provisions  of 
that  appropriation  act,  because  HEW 
has  used  those  ijunds  to  force  busing  in 
Alabama,  it  ha|  used  those  funds  to 
force  the  closind  of  schools,  it  has  used 


those  funds  to  require  students  in  the 
pubhc  schools  of  Alabama  to  go  to 
schools  against  the  wishes  of  their  par- 
ents, and  it  has  used  those  fimds  to  re- 
quire students  to  accept  assignment  to 
schools  that  they  did  not  want  to  attend. 
I  received  this  reply  from  the  Secretary : 
Your  telegram  correctly  notes  that  HEW  Is 
prohibited  from  requiring  transportation — 

By  that  he  means  busing — 
in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance.  HEW 
operations  financed  under  our  regular  Ap- 
propriation Act  are  governed  by  sections 
409  and  410  of  Public  Law  90-557.  which 
are  applicable  to  our  current  expenditures. 
As  stated,  these  provisions  prohibit  the  re- 
quirement of  busing  "In  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance." 

The  last  words  are  in  quotation  marks, 
quoting  from  the  act,  "in  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance." 

The  legislative  history  of  these  provisions 
as  well  as  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts, 
make  It  clear  that  they  were  Intended  to 
preclude  any  requirement  that  school  o£B- 
clals  take  steps  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance 
which  has  resulted  from  fortuitous  patterns 
of  residence. 

In  other  words,  the  limitations  in 
this  act  which  were  placed  on  the  use 
of  the  money  applied  only  in  the  North. 
They  are  limited  in  these  three  regards 
on  the  use  of  Federal  funds  in  the 
North.  They  cannot  use  them  to  force 
busing,  to  force  closing  of  schools,  or  to 
force  pupil  assignment  in  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance.  That  is  the  rule 
in  the  North.  These  things  cannot  be 
done  by  HEW  in  the  North.  They  are 
protected  under  the  language  of  the 
HEW  appropriation  bill,  and  HEW  is 
prevented  from  taking  these  steps. 

Where,  however,  racial  segregation  of 
students  In  a  school  system  has  been  caused, 
in  whole  or  In  part,  by  the  official  action  of 
the  State,  these  statutory  provisions  pro- 
vide no  barrier  to  any  steps  necessary  to 
desegregate  the  schools  and  are  not  stejw  to 
overcome  racial  Imbalance  prohibited  by 
those  laws. 

In  other  words.  HEW  is  free  to  do  these 
things  in  the  South  but  are  not  permitted 
to  do  them  in  the  North,  the  reason  being 
that  at  one  time  in  the  South  we  did  have 
a  dual  system  of  schools. 

That  seems  unfair  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama — that  we  should  have 
one  rule  for  the  use  of  Federal  funds  in 
the  North  and  a  different  rule  in  the 
South. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Alabama  are  this 
year  celebrating  our  sesquicentennial. 
We  have  been  in  the  Union  of  States 
this  year  for  150  years,  and  we  are  proud 
of  that  fact.  We  are  proud  that  Alabama 
is  the  22d  State  of  the  Union. 

I  point  out  that  the  people  of  the 
South — the  people  of  Alabama  and  the 
South — are  as  loyal  or  more  loyal  to  our 
country  than  the  people  of  any  other 
section  of  the  country.  Military  procure- 
ment bills  receive  the  support  of  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  the 
South. 

Just  the  other  day,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  radio  station  in  Alabama  that 
had  run  an  editorial  in  opposition  to  the 
Vietnam  moratorium  on  October  15. 

They  had  invited  their  listeners  to  call 
in  and  tell  them  whether  they  approved 
of  the  editorial  which  was  critical  of  the 
demonstrators.  Hundreds  of  replies  came 


in  and  98.3  percent  of  those  replies  were 
in  favor  of  supporting  the  President,  sup- 
porting the  foreign  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  these  things 
to  show  that  the  people  of  Alabama  are 
loyal  American  citizens.  We  obey  the  law. 
We  respect  the  law.  We  are  proud  to  be 
a  part  of  the  Union.  We  are  proud  that 
our  State  is  now  celebrating  the  150lh 
anniversary  of  its  admission  to  the 
Union. 

Mr.  President,  we  want  to  be  treated  as 
citizens  in  Alabama.  We  do  not  want  to 
be  treated  as  a  conquered  province.  We 
want  to  see  the  laws  enforced  equally. 

We  speak  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  but  why  is  not  this  HEW  appropria- 
tion limitation  granted  equally  in  the 
South  as  it  is  in  the  North?  It  has  been 
made  clear  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  other  Senators,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge,  that  there 
are  literally  hundreds  of  public  schools 
in  the  country,  in  the  big  cities  of  the 
North,  that  are  100  percent  segregated.  I 
do  not  believe  that  news  of  the  1954  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Brown 
against  the  Board  of  Education  has 
reached  many  of  om*  big  cities  in  the 
North.  If  it  has,  they  have  not  paid  any 
attention  to  it. 

Yet  we  see  the  spectacle  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  stepping  into  a  case  where 
there  was  already  an  order  for  the  sub- 
mission of  a  plan  by  December  1.  and 
they  come  in  and  say.  "Integrate  now." 
1  month  from  the  deadline  that  had  al- 
ready been  established. 

We  do  not  want  to  lose  the  public 
school  system  in  Alabama  and  in  the 
South.  It  would  hit  the  very  people  that 
these  decisions  supposedly  are  designed 
to  help.  Far  from  being  helpful  to  them, 
if  we  lose  the  public  school  system  In 
Alabama,  it  would  be  a  great  detriment 
to  them.  The  low-  and  middle-income 
citizens  of  Alabama  and  the  South  are 
not  able  to  send  their  children  to  private 
schools.  We  have  to  rely  on  the  public 
school  system  and  we  want  to  preserve 
that  public  school  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  introduced  in  the 
Senate  an  amendment  to  the  HEW  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
good  it  would  do  if  the  amendment  were 
agreed  to  because  they  apply  one  rule,  as 
I  say,  in  the  North  and  still  another  rule 
in  the  South.  However.  I  have  introduced 
this  amendment  and  I  will  call  it  up 
when  the  HEW  appropriation  bill  comes 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  freedom  of  choice  of  par- 
ents to  choose  the  public  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  to  which  they  shall  send 
their  children  (subject  to  age.  academic 
and  residence  requirements)  is  an  inviolate 
right,  the  protection  and  maintenance  of 
which  is  part  of  the  public  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

I  wish  that  were  the  public  policy  of 
the  United  States.  What  in  the  world 
would  be  wrong  with  allowing  a  child 
anywhere  in  the  country  to  choose  the 
school  he  wants  to  attend?  We  are  will- 
ing to  follow  that  system.  We  are  willing 
to  give  bona  fide  support  to  a  system  of 
that  sort. 

We  have  had  freedom  of  choice  in  Ala- 
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bama,  until  we  came  under  court  decrees; 
and  the  courts  have  called  the  HEW  to 
come  in  and  suggest  school  plans  and 
have  then  just  put  them  into  effect. 

I  believe  that  under  that  plan  we 
would  have  every  boy  and  girl  in  Ala- 
bama attending  the  school  that  he  or  she 
wishes  to  attend.  This  is  not  a  one-sided 
thing.  This  does  not  provide  benefits  to 
one  race  at  the  detriment  of  another 

r£LC6. 

I  was  interested  in  observing  in  the 
text  of  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that  in  this  case  they  did  cite  two  cases, 
one  in  1964  and  one  in  1968,  by  the  War- 
ren court.  The  1954  case  cited  no  legal 
precedents.  As  I  have  said,  the  Burger 
court  has  not  distinguished  itself  in  this 
case,  in  the  opinion  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama;  and  it  looks  as  if, 
even  though  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
is  no  longer  on  the  Court,  his  presence 
is  still  very  much  felt  there. 

I  notice,  too,  that  the  opinion  was  a 
per  curiam  opinion.  No  one  signed  it.  It 
was  the  utterance  of  the  entire  Court,  an 
8-to-O  decision. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  is  divided  on  a 
question  of  this  sort  8  to  0,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  whole  lot  for  anyone  to 
be  disturbed  about  if  someone  of  a 
slightlj  different  political  philosophy 
should  be  named  to  the  Court.  At  best  it 
would  then  be  an  8-to-l  opinion,  which 
would  not  be  too  bad,  I  am  sure,  from 
the  view  of  those  who  like  this  sort  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  encouraged  by  one 
phrase  in  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  which  I  have  alluded.  In  the 
first  numbered  item  of  the  Court's  order 
it  calls  on  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
Fifth  Circuit  to  direct  the  school  boards 
that  they  begin  immediately  to  operate 
as  a  unitary  school  system  within  which 
no  person  is  to  be  effectively  excluded 
from  any  school  because  of  race  or  color. 
Well  now,  that  sounds  all  right  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  because  it 
smacks  of  being  freedom  of  choice.  If  no 
person  is  to  be  effectively  excluded  from 
any  school  because  of  race  or  color,  that 
can  only  mean  that  he  would  have  the 
free  choice  of  going  to  the  school  to 
which  he  wishes  to  go.  In  that  respect, 
if  that  in  fact  be  the  meaning  of  this 
phrase,  I  would  certainly  endorse  those 
few  words  in  the  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  executive 
charged  with  responsibility  for  imple- 
menting judicial  decrees  in  the  massive 
sociological  experiment  in  Mississippi 
and  throughout  the  South  has  frankly 
admitted  that  the  proposals  he  imposed 
upon  certain  Mississippi  school  systems 
had  been  hurriedly  prepared.  The  depart- 
ment conceded  that  to  implement  these 
plans  would,  "surely  produce  chaos,  con- 
fusion, and  a  catastrophic  educational 
setback  for  the  children  involved."  Does 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
quire chaos,  confusion,  and  a  catastroph- 
ic setback  for  children  in  public  schools? 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  swept  aside 
all  such  considerations  and  washed  its 
hands  of  responsibility  for  such  chaos. 
The  Supreme  Court  ordered  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  U.S.  Fifth  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit to  direct  the  school  boards  to  accept 
all  or  any  part  of  the  hopped-up  plan 


provided  .only  that  the  plan  "insure  a 
totally  imitary  school  system"  instan- 
taneously and  without  regard  to  con- 
sequences. 

The  opinion  is  indiffrent  to  the  welfare 
of  the  children,  untroubled  by  conse- 
quences and  devoid  of  conscience.  The 
order  is  free  of  education  considerations, 
indiffrent  to  the  will  and  wishes  of  the 
children,  their  parents,  and  teachers  and 
completely  unconcerned  about  the  con- 
venience or  health  or  safety  or  welfare 
of  the  children  involved.  But  more — it  is 
indifferent  to  practical  down  to  earth 
consideration  for  the  future  of  public 
school  education  in  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  how  is  this  decision  to  be 
implemented?  We  know,  of  course,  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  threaten  to  withhold 
public  funds,  a  part  of  which  are  used 
to  buy  hot  breakfasts  and  provide  lunches 
for  children  of  the  poor.  We  know  that 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Judicial  Circuit  will  issue  its  decrees  and 
injimctions  and  threaten  public  school 
officials  with  fine  and  imprisonment 
without  benefit  of  trial  by  jury  if  they 
do  not  surrender  their  constitutional 
power  to  administer  local  public  schools 
and  accept  dictation  from  Federal  courts 
and  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  requires  both  time  and  money  to 
implement  any  kind  of  school  order.  Are 
Federal  courts  prepared  to  levy  taxes  by 
injunction?  Are  they  prepared  to  compel 
State  legislatures  to  levy  taxes  and  ap- 
propriate funds  to  implement  Federal 
court  decrees? 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Federal  courts  have  closed  over  $15  mil- 
lion worth  of  school  buildings  in  the 
State  of  Alabama.  We  resent  that.  Money 
comes  hard  down  in  Alabama.  These 
buildings  have  to  be  built  with  taxpay- 
ers' funds  and  for  HEW  and  the  Federal 
courts  to  come  in  and  tell  us  that  we 
have  to  close  our — in  many  cases — 
brandnew  and  expensive  school  build- 
ings in  order  to  help  implement  these 
integration  programs,  we  do  not  like  it. 
We  are  upset  about  it. 

People  are  greatly  concerned  about 
this  issue.  We  are  interested  in  matters 
of  tax  reform  in  Alabama:  in  stopping 
inflation;  in  the  Vietnam  war  and  seeing 
to  it  that  it  is  brought  to  an  end  on  an 
honorable  basis,  after  we  have  kept  our 
commitments  and  as  we  support  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
plans  to  bring  peace  in  Vietnam. 

All  of  these  things  concern  the  people 
of  Alabama  but  I  believe  that  the  one 
issue  which  concerns  them  most  is  that 
of  maintaining  our  public  school  system 
in  Alabama  and  keeping  it  from  being 
taken  over,  lock,  stock,  and  children,  by 
the  Federal  Government.  That  is  the  No. 
1  issue  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  keeping 
local  control  of  our  local  institutions. 
Just  the  other  day,  I  received  informa- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  there  have  been  almost  1,000  Ala- 
bama boys  who  have  lost  their  lives  in 
Vietnam.  I  have  paid  tribute  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  these  brave  yoimg  men. 

Yes,  Alabamians  loyally  support  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  We 


obey  the  court  decrees.  We  want  fair  and 
equal  treatment.  We  do  not  want  one  law 
applied  in  the  North  and  another  law 
applied  in  the  South. 

The  protection  of  our  public  school 
system  and  the  protection  of  our  local 
institutions  in  Alabama,  are  the  primary 
considerations  of  the  people  of  Alabama. 
We  want  to  see  every  boy  and  girl  in 
Alabama  receive  a  quality  education.  We 
want  to  see  them  get  the  same  educa- 
tional advantages,  the  same  cultural  ad- 
vantages, and  the  same  economic  advan- 
tages which  are  enjoyed  by  boys  and  girls 
in  other  States. 

I  stated  that  this  type  of  policy  is  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  certain  people.  That 
is  what  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
thing — how  many  people  this  type  of 
policy  will  appeal  to.  It  is  a  matter  of 
politics.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  have 
unequal  enforcement  of  the  law  in  the 
South.  It  is  a  matter  of  politics. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  received  a  call 
from  some  of  by  black  friends  in  Ala- 
bama who  are  complaining  about  the 
closing  of  their  high  school.  It  was  a 
school  with  a  student  body  of  around 
400.  a  fine  school,  with  a  fine  auditorium, 
a  fine  cafeteria  and  lunchroom,  used  by 
the  citizens  for  social  gatherings  and 
commimity  meetings.  They  had  a  fine 
football  team,  a  good  band,  and  they 
liked  their  school.  They  had  school 
pride. 

The  court  came  along,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  HEW,  and  closed  that 
school.  The  patrons  did  not  like  it.  They 
asked  me  to  do  something  about  it. 
About  all  I  can  do  is  protest  to  HEW 
and  tell  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
might  possibly  chance  by  about  the  clos- 
ing of  this  school  in  Alabama. 

These  questions  are  not  academic,  for 
we  have  the  precedent  of  Federal  district 
courts  issuing  injunctions  against  con- 
stitutional officers  of  State  governments 
to  compel  State  legislatures  to  gerry- 
mander representative  districts  to  meet 
a  collectivist  political  concept  of  equality. 
Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  people  of 
the  South  will  continue  to  suppwrt  with 
their  taxes  a  public  school  system  di- 
vorced from  education  considerations 
and  one  in  which  the  welfare  of  children 
is  totally  subordinated  to  the  absurd  dic- 
tates of  the  National  Government? 

So  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Mississippi  case  has  settled  actually  lit- 
tle. It  merely  opens  a  new  era  of  litiga- 
tion during  which  the  Federal  executive 
and  the  Federal  judiciary  will  continue 
to  apply  every  coercive  weapon  at  their 
command  to  compel  the  assignment  of 
pupils  and  teachers  to  achieve  racial 
balance  in  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  President,  we  hope  that  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Alabama  and  the  South 
may  yet  be  saved  from  the  sociological 
experiments  that  are  being  forced  on  us. 


CHARGES  OF  TORTURE  OF  POLIT- 
ICAL PRISONERS  IN  GREECE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Piesident,  last  month, 
on  September  29,  I  commented  here  in 
the  Senate  on  the  failure  of  the  Greek 
Government  to  honor  the  invitation  it 
had  extended  to  Look  magazine  to  send 
a  reporter  to  Greece  to  determine  the 
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truth  of  charges  of  torture  of  political 
prisoners  in  thp,t  country. 

To  refresh  |the  memory  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  Greek  Government  extended 
the  invitation  I  in  a  press  release  in  re- 
sponse to  an  e^xcellent  article  written  by 
Mr.  Christopher  S.  Wren  and  published 
in  the  May  27 J 1969,  issue  of  Look  maga- 
zine. 1 

Look  magazine  promptly  accepted  the 
invitation  an^  proposed  to  send  to 
Greece  a  three-man  team  composed  of 
Mr.  Wren,  Mr;  James  Becket,  an  Amer- 
ican attorney  jwho  had  investigated  the 
torture  charges  for  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional, and  Representative  Don  Edwards 
a  former  FBI  agent  and 
member  of  tl^e  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

After  a  delajy  of  a  month,  the  Greek 
Government  informed  Look  magazine 
that  the  tlire  !-man  team  was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  th?  Greek  Government  and 
would  not  be  ^relcome  in  Greece. 

I  recently  received  from  the  Consul 
General  of  Gniece  in  New  York.  George 
D.  Vranopoulai,  a  copy  of  the  formal  re- 
sponse of  the  3reek  Government  to  the 
Loole  "magazin ;  proposal.  To  fill  In  the 
Df  the  exchange  between 
Look  magazinii  and  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment, I  ask  ur  animous  consent  that  the 
letters  from  Cc  nsul  General  Vranopoulos 
,0  Mr.  William  D.  Arthur, 
magazine,  dated  July  12, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

To  further  complete  the  record,  I  have 
Look  magazine  the  reply 
by  Mr.  Arthuh  dated  July  29,  to  the 
Consul  General,  and  ask  that  both  let- 
ters be  printel  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  well  a ;  a  letter  from  Mr.  Becket 
printed  in  the  ]  nternational  Herald  Trib- 
une on  Octobe:'  24. 

The  being  :io  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  t^  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COlisVLATE       OENERAL       OF 


to  myself  and 
editor  of  Look 


States 

k;ep 

.America'; 


Royal 
Greece, 
New 
Senator  Claibor^ 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator 
your  comments 
September  29 

It  Is  always 
of  the  United 
Ish  efforts   to 
that  concern 

Your  Septemder 
the  unfortunate 
of  Looit  magazine 
ment  employs  t 
political  opposltlbn 

These  allegatic  ns 

To  update  y 
tween  Look  edltt^rs 
this  copy  of  a  1 
July  12,  1969 

You  are  free 
wish  to  complete!  the 
Sincerely. 


to 


Moj  la. 


Mr.  William  B. 
Editor,  Look 
New  York.  N.Y 
Dear  Mr.  Art 

letter  of  June  1 


rork.  N.Y.,  October  8,  1969. 
Pell. 


I  have  read  with  Interest 

concerning   Greece   In   the 

Cdngressional  Record. 

^couraging  to  see  members 

Senate  exerting  unself- 

pace  with  dvelopments 

's  allies. 

29  comments  dealt  with 

and  unfounded  allegations 

that   the   Greek   Govem- 

ure  to  suppress  or  punish 


e  ter 


are  not  true, 
flies  on  the  exchanges  be- 
and  Greek  officials,  I  offer 
seat  to  the  magazine  on 


reproduce  this  letter  U  you 
picture. 


Gi  orge  D.  Vranopoulos, 
Consul  General  of  Greece. 

Royal     Coi^ulate     Qei«eral     of 
Greece, 

Nek  York,  N.Y..  July  12,  1969. 
4rthur, 
zine. 


ur:  With  reference  to  your 
,  1969  addressed  to  the  for- 


mer Counsellor  of  the  Greek  Embassy  in 
Washington,  I  have  been  authorized  to  state 
the  following : 

1.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  during  a 
press  conference  in  Athens  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Greek  and  Foreign  Press,  on 
June  7,  1969,  did,  Indeed,  invite  the  manage- 
ment of  Look  to  send  to  our  country  an  au- 
thorized staff  reporter  to  evaluate  the  facts 
relating  to  the  material  published  In  your 
magazine,  through  a  purely  joiunallstlc  In- 
vestigation. 

2.  The  Prime  Minister,  however,  has  ob- 
served with  disagreeable  surprise  that  his 
invitation,  although' explicitly  specifying  a 
clearly  Journalistic  investigation,  was  mis- 
Interpreted  from  beginning  to  end,  in  view 
of  your  declared  intention  to  have  Messrs. 
James  Becket  and  Don  Edwards  accompany 
your  representative.  These  two  gentlemen 
are  not  only  lacking  any  Journalistic  quall- 
fiatlons  but  they  are  also  participating  In 
activities  openly  hostile  to  the  prevailing 
situation  m  Greece. 

The  Prime  Minister  would  gladly  grant  an 
interview  to  an  unbiased  Journalist  repre- 
senting Look,  but  not  to  the  participants 
of  movements  inspired  by  prejudice  and  anti- 
Greek  hysteria,  even  in  the  event  that  such 
individuals  were  to  present  themselves  in  a 
Journalistic  capacity. 

3.  Beyond  this  overall  misinterpretation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Prime  Minister's  In- 
vitation, it  must  be  pointed  out  that  not 
even  the  Journalist  in  the  proposed  group 
is  an  appropriate  designee.  Mr.  Christopher 
Wren  is  a  person  absolutely  unacceptable  to 
the  Greek  Government. 

4.  The  Greek  Government  Is  amenable 
to  the  suggestion  that  your  staff  reporter  be 
accompanied  by  an  accredited  press  photog- 
rapher. 

5.  The  Prime  Minister  has  also  Invited  Mr. 
Korovessis,  the  only  accusser  IdentiSed  by 
name  in  your  article.  The  Prime  Minister 
has  pubUcly  assured  Korovessis  immunity 
from  any  jeopardy  bodily  or  otherwise.  From 
the  Prime  Minister's  statement  It  Is  clear- 
ly evident  that  the  Journalistic  investigation 
would  deal  exclusively  with  the  brutality 
charges  asserted  by  Mr.  Korovessis  to  Mr. 
Wren.  Therefore,  the  proposed  investigation 
is  .icceptable  only  if  directed  to  the  afore- 
mentioned brutality  charges  and  not  to  the 
alleged  200  Instances  of  torture,  which  Mr. 
Wren  in  a  vague  but  colorful  manner  claims 
to  have  knowledge  of. 

6.  In  the  event  Mr.  Wren's  allegations 
as  to  the  Korovessis'  matter  were  proven  to 
be  true,  the  Government  would  immediate- 
ly rake  meastires  to  severely  piuiish  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  Law,  those  responsible  for 
such  acts.  This  was  the  essence  of  the  re- 
mark of  the  Prime  Minister  "the  execution 
(of  the  culprit)  in  the  Constitution  Square", 
which  Is  a  Greek  metaphor  often  used  by 
Greeks  flrmly  convinced  of  the  bona  fides 
of  their  belief,  and  not  the  literal  and  nar- 
row interpretation  placed  upon  his  words. 
The  use  of  such  a  significant  figure  of  speech 
by  the  Prime  Minister  to  emphasize  the 
depth  of  his  convictions  should  have  aroused 
definite  suspicions  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  truth  was  distorted  in  TAi.  Wren's  article. 

7.  In  closing,  we  reiterate  that  in  spite  of 
the  offenslveness  to  the  Prime  Minister  cf 
the  misinterpretation  of  his  remarks,  the  in- 
vitation extended  by  him  In  the  aforemen- 
tioned press  conference  still  stands;  namely 
that  a  duly  accredited  m.ember  of  your  rep- 
ortorlal  staff  together  with  a  press  pho- 
tographer are  welcome  to  visit  Greece  for  the 
stated  purpose.  It  must  be  understood  that 
this  invitation  does  not  extend  to  any  per- 
son who  Is  not  a  journalist  by  profession  or 
who,  despite  a  Journalistic  background, 
through  association  In  anti-Greek  move- 
ments or  lack  of  objectivity.  Is  prone  to  pre- 
judge prejudicially  and  hence  la  completely 
unacceptable. 

The  foregoing  is  based  on  the  conviction 


that  your  renown  publication  has  experienced 
conscientious  and  dedicated  staff  members 
capable  of  carrying  out  your  intention  to 
search  for  the  truth  through  reputable  chan- 
nels of  proven  journalistic  reliance  and  free 
of  prejudicial  Influences  or  motivations. 
Sincerely, 

George  D.  Vranopoulos, 
Consul  General  of  Greece. 

July  29,  1969, 
George  D.  Vranopoulos, 
Consul  General  of  Greece, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Vranopoulos:  Please  convey  to 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Greece  my  disappoint- 
ment at  his  unwillingness  to  let  Look  prop, 
erly  accept  his  initial  invitation  to  "Investi- 
gate the  truth"  about  political  torture  in 
Greece,  as  reported  in  the  May  27  issue  of 
Look. 

Because  the  Prime  Minister  had  expres.sed 
his  Interest  in  learning  the  facts,  I  had  sug- 
gested that  Look's  representatives  be  three 
individuals  who  could  best  present  the  evi- 
dence to  the  Prime  Minister:  Senior  Editor 
Christopher  S.  Wren,  who  wrote  the  article: 
James  Becket,  who  has  vsTltten  regularly  for 
respected  American  publications;  and  Con- 
gressman Don  Edwards  of  California,  who  of- 
fers valuable  experience  as  a  former  agent  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  a 
current  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Prime  Minister's  objection  to  Messrs. 
Wren,  Becket  and  Edwards  seems  to  be  that 
they  know  too  much.  Otherwise  he  would  be 
anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  documenta- 
tion they  are  ready  to  present. 
Sincerely, 


( From  the  International  Herald  Tribune. 

Oct.  24,  19691 

ToRTtTRE  IN  Greece 

On  June  7.  1969.  Premier  Papadopoulos  of 
Greece,  incensed  at  an  article  In  Look  maga- 
zine entitled  "Greece:  Government  by  Tor- 
ture," challenged  the  author  of  the  article 
and  "the  person  who  supplied  the  informa- 
tion" to  come  to  Greece  at  government  ex- 
{>ense  to  make  an  "objective  investigation." 
As  someone  who  had  provided  the  author. 
Christopher  Wren,  with  Information,  I  wrote 
the  premier,  expressing  my  willingness  to 
accept  at  my  own  expense  the  Invitation.  I 
also  expressed  this  In  a  letter  to  the  Interna- 
tional Herald  Tribune. 

Look  magazine  took  up  the  premier's  chal- 
lenge and  said  they  would  send  at  Look's  e.x- 
pense  Mr.  Wren,  Congressman  Don  Edw.irds 
and  me.  Mr.  Papadopoulos  never  answered 
Look  directly  nor  did  he  answer  my  letter. 
However,  a  month  later,  the  Greek  consul 
In  New  York  Informed  the  magazine  that  we 
three  were  "absolutely  unacceptable." 

The  premier,  however,  retains  a  strong  in- 
terest in  the  torture  issue,  considering  it.  In 
fact,  more  Important  than  his  very  life.  On 
Aug.  22.  In  answer  to  a  question  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Congressman  Yatron  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  stated  that  "on  my  word  of  mili- 
tary honor,"  these  stories  "are  infurlatinsly 
and  basely  false,"  and  "if  evidence  of  even 
one  such  case  is  supplied,  then  the  only 
duty  left  to  me  as  a  man  under  military 
oath  Is  to  commit  suicide." 

Because  of  the  premier's  obvloUi,  concern,  I 
propose  now  to  send  him  the  names  of  400 
persons  known  to  have  been  tortured,  a 
representative  sample  of  signed  affidavits  of 
Greek  citizens  describing  their  tortures,  the 
names  and  rank  of  119  officials  known  to 
have  been  tortured,  and  the  names  of  21 
places  where  torture  Is  carried  out.  including 
the  Dlonysos  camp  run  by  the  premier's 
brother.  In  spite  of  courtroom  declarations 
by  tortured  defendants  and  overwhelming 
evidence,  the  government  has  made  no  in- 
vestigation, but,  rather,  has  promoted  the 
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known  torturers.  For  the  sake  of  Greece 
the  premier  should  demonstrate  his  sin- 
oerltv  on  this  important  issue. 

Jambs  Becket. 


Paris. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  commented 
on  September  29,  in  the   light  of  the 


they  yielded  up  their  burden  and  asked  the 
Americans  to  shoulder  It. 

This  was  during  the  Civil  War.  and  so  first 
there  was  the  American  military  mission, 
and  then  the  economic  aid,  great  quantities 
of  it  that  helped  to  rebuild  the  country  and 
were  possibly  the  best  and  the  brightest  uses 
of  American  munificence  in  the  postwar  pve- 
rlod,   and   then   the   technical   experts,   the 


citizens,  llKe  Talmudic  scholars,  can  argue 
three  sides  of  a  question.  When  Thucydides, 
the  celebrated  Greek  historian,  began  his 
history  of  the  Peloponneslan  War  he  wrote: 
"The  task  was  a  laborious  one  because  eye- 
witnesses of  the  same  occurrence  gave  dif- 
ferent accounts  of  them  as  they  remembered, 

or  were  interested  In  the  actions  of  one  side 

r  rf^k'oovemment's  failure  to  honor  the     or    another."    Nothing    has   changed   much 

\^afinii  it  hnri  extended    that  the  in-      since  then,  and  the  sons  of  the  eyewitnesses      advisers,  the  endless  officials,  the  diplomats, 
invitation  it  '^p-°,f'''«Jif®°'  "^^  are  still  more   interested   in  your  knowing     and  all  the  beginnings  of  a  new  suzerainty. 

vitation  was^^  lalse,   ana  noc  meant,  w     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  happened,  or  ought  to  have     "I  remember,"  an  American  diplomat  says, 
be   accepted."  happened,    rather    than   what    actually    did      "when  Paul  Porter  was  the  AID  chief,  and 

There  is  nothing  in  the  exchange  of  happen.  It  is  all  very  complex,  even  to  the  the  director  of  the  Greek  budget  would  come 
correspondence  I  have  presented  here  Greeks,  and  no  one  is  ever  quite  sure  what  Is  In  and  see  him  and  say.  We  want  to  spend 
today  that  would  cause  me  to  change  really  going  on,  and  the  only  probable  thing  so  much  money  on  this,  and  so  much  on 
that  viewpoint  It  was  in  fact,  entirely  is  that  the  Greeks  will  survive,  and  that  their  that,'  and  Porter  would  say  yes  or  no.  so 
00  much  to  expect  that  the  repressive     newest  disaster,  which  is  the  Army  officers 

''""  ^-    -      who  run  the  country,  will  not. 

The  Army  officers,  colonels  mostly,  took 
over  the  country  on  April  21,  1967,  saying  as 
they  did  so  that  they  were  the  Instruments 
of  a  National  Resurrection  and  a  National 


Greek  regime  would  actually  permit  a 
thorough  inquiry  by  a  competent  and 
knowledgeable  team  of  investigators. 
Even  without  such  a  visit  by  investi 


that  he  was  really  the  guy  who  was  running 
the  country."  (Porter  later  became  Abe  Por- 
tas's  law  partner;  I  do  not  know  if  this  proves 
anything.)  That  suzerainty  ended  in  1961, 
when  Congress,  wearying  of  adding  new  na- 
tions to  the  Foreign  Aid  rolls  without  seeing 


debt  structure,  her  economy  was  growing, 
and  she  didn't  need  the  money.  (Neither  did 
Taiwan  or  Israel,  but  they  both  complained. 
Later,  the  economic  aid  to  Taiwan  that  was 
suspended  was  shifted  over  to  military  aid; 


eators  however  there  is  ample  evidence     Purification,  wherein  Greece  would  be  purged  any  come  off,  removed  Greece.  Taiwan,  and 

nf  thP  vpnrpssive  nature  of  the  current  of  corruption,  mismanagement,  and  the  Israel.  In  fact,  Greece  by  then  had  a  sound 
^  iJ  <-,i,,ornTr.ont  Communist  menace.  In  fact,  there  was  cor- 
Greek  Government.  ruptlon  and  mismanagement,  which  there 
In  the  October  issue  of  Harper  s  maga-  ^^jj-j  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^jj^  twenty-three  years  before 
zine  there  is  an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  ^^^  officers  came  to  power,  forty-one  Govern- 
John  Corry  entitled  "Greece:  The  Death      ments   had  risen  and    fallen.   Moreover,   al- 

of  Liberty"  In  the  article  Mr.  Corry,  a     though    the    officers    have    never    produced  Israel   Just   hit   American   Jews   up   again.) 

resoected  author  journalist,  and  former     much  evidence  to  show  there  was  a  real  Red  Those  years  of  the  Truman  Doctrine,  of  the 

KTiJ^or,  iPoiinw    nrnviHps  a  ffraohlc  de-      peril,  as  opposed  to  the  kind  that  gives  Ev-  Marshall  Plan,  were  years  of  great  American 

Nieman  Fellow    provides  a  graphic  Oe       P^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^  probably  be-  prestige  in  Greece;  we  were  well  loved.  Here, 

scnption    Ot    conaitions   m    or«;cc    dim      ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  existed.  In  1963,  when  Prime  for  example,  is  a  Greek  politician  speaking, 

tells  of  the  patience  and  extraoroinary     ^11^5^5^  George  Papadopoulos  was  a  colonel  He  is  gray-haired  and  distinguished,  books 

courage  shown  by  the  Greek  people  in     ^^  ^^^  northern  border,  he  put  sugar  In  the  m  three  languages  are  on  his  library  shelves, 

living  under  the  present  regime.  I  ask     fuel  supply  of  his  t^nks.  which  made  them  and  he  was  an  elected  Deputy  and  a  Minister 

unanimous  consent  that  the  article  by     stop  running,  and  then  said  the  communists  [q  more   Greek  governments   than   he  can 

Mr    CoriT   be  printed   at   this   point  in     did  it.  Then  he  told  the  Government  of  this  easily    remember.    "In    the    early    iilneteen- 

Instance  of  Red  duplicity,  but  nothing  came  fifties,  the  American  Ambassador,  Peurlfoy, 
of  it  when  someone  found  out  what  had  ^nce  called  me  and  invited  me  to  lunch.  This 
really  happened,  and  the  Government  put  it  ^.^g  just  before  an  election.  Peurlfoy  was  an 
all  down  to  the  Colonel's  zeal.  In  his  favor,  oijj  friend,  and  the  luncheon  was  Just  a 
however,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  social  occasion.  But  then  along  came  a  free- 
Greece  Communism  truly  had  been  all  fire  jance  photographer,  who  took  our  picture, 
and  sword.  In  late  1944,  after  the  Germans  ^j^^  ^y^^  j,ext  day  It  was  In  all  the  Athens 
had  been  driven  out,  Communist  partisans  papers.  My  people  saw  it.  and  I'm  sure  I  got 
fought  both  loyalist  Greeks  and  the  British  ^^^  thousand  votes  because  cf  It  in  the  clec- 
Army  for  control  of  the  country.  According  to  ^^Q^  jj  ^^^  ^g^g  ^^  happen  again.  If  people 
a  declaration  filed  at  the  old  United  Nations  ^^^  ^^  ^^  j^y  picture  now  with  an  Ameri- 


the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Greece:  the  Death  of  Liberty 

(By  John  Corry) 

The  thing  about  the  Greeks  is  that  they 

have  survived,  and  that  while  lesser  peoples 

have   waxed,   waned,   and  disappeared,  they 


have  hung  on,  enduring  their  own  rogues      organization  by  what  was  then  the  Greek     ^^^  official,  I  would  lose  the  election."  There 


and  geniuses,  being  pawed  over  by  one  Great 
Power  or  another,  getting  the  history  of  the 
Medes  and  the  Persians  written  in  their  hills, 
suffering  their  endless  catastrophes,  becom- 
ing as  much  Eastern  as  Western,  and  staying 
liU  the  while  peculiarly  Greek,  which  means 
they  are  not  like  everyone  else,  but  warmer, 
kinder,  crueler,  prouder,  and  more  full  of 
both  courage  and  guile,  with  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  being  guile.  'When  Odysseus 
got  back  to  Ithaca,  Homer  says,  gray-eyed 
Athena  said  to  him  with  nothing  but  ad- 
miration, "Crafty  must  he  be,  and  knavish. 
who  would  outdo  thee  In  all  manner  of  guile." 
and  three  thousand  years  later,  when  some 
str.dents  at  the  University  of  Salonika  were 
asked  what  they  thought  was  the  greatest 
virtue  of  them  all,  they  answered  nearly  to 
a  man,  "To  be  clever." 

Greece,  you  must  understand,  is  not  so 
much  a  country  of  clear  light,  old  ruins,  and 
blue  and  green  seas  as  It  is  a  condition.  It 
is  where  the  citizens  are  sorry  at  politics  and 
iuccessful  at  business,  where  they  love  their 
c  iintry  and  despise  their  Governments,  and 
where  a  queue  Is  always  a  shambles,  the  rule 
being  that  the  smaller  the  citizen  the  more 
quickly  he  will  fall  out  of  line.  It  is  where 
thore  are  many  supplicants,  but  few  beggars, 
where  there  is  kindness  to  foreigners  and  sus- 
pirion  of  countrymen,  and  where  everyone 
is  absolutely  certain  that  he  Is  not  only  as 
good  as  his  fellow  man  but  positively  better. 
■  The  first  thing  you  must  know  about  us." 
said  a  sophisticated  Greek  lady,  "Is  that  each 
fine  of  us  Is  sure  he  can  run  the  country 
better  than  anyone  else."  Greece  is  also  some- 
thing with  which  many  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Teutons  have  love  affairs.  Lord  Byron  being 
only  the  most  publicized,  and  where  any  two 


Goverimient,  46,985  clvUlans  were  killed  by 
the  Communists  in  the  short  war,  and  God 
alone  knovra  how  many  the  Government  side 
killed.  Then,  in  June  1946,  fighting  resumed 
on  a  more  massive  scale.  There  were  atroci- 
ties on  both  sides,  and  when  it  stopped  in 
1950  the  Government  said  that  Its  armed 
forces  had  suffered  49,720  casualties,  which 
included  those  captured,  and  that  the  figure 
for  the  Communists  was  79,773.  It  was  a  ter 


are  no  elections  now,  of  course,  and  l^e  poli- 
tician, who  probably  had  the  photographer 
planted,  could  be  overstating  things.  Still, 
there  Is  a  new  anti-Americanism  in  Greece, 
and  it  worries  the  American  Embassy,  and  It 
Is  probably  strongest  among  the  young, 
where  it  ought  not  to  exist  at  all. 

Why,  definitely  the  Americans  support  the 
Colonels,"   the   girl  was   saying.   "It   is   the 


.  <i.,  »w  *v,  rs^,rv,<.n  Pentagon  and  the  CIA,  not  the  people.  If 
rlble  tune,  more  terrible  than  the  Gernian  ^^^  "^  j^  j^new  what  was  happening  here 
Occupation,  and  It  uP«>oted  niore  than  one  ^j^^/^o^i^  ^e  with  us.  All  the  student*  be- 
million  Greeks,  with  all  the  misery  that  this  •» 

meant,  while  the  damage  to  property  and  to 
national  life  was  simply  Incalculable. 

Nonetheless,  I  know  of  no  one  In  Greece  who 
thought  this  was  about  to  happen  again,  and 
however  corrosive  the  life  in  Parliament  may 
have  been,  however  antiquated  the  national 
institutions,  however  upsetting  the  labor  dis- 
putes, the  street  protests  and  demonstra- 
tions. Greece  was  getOng  by.  Moreover,  it  was 
being  run  by  Greeks.  There  had  been  the 
long  years  of  the  Turkish  Occupation,  which 
ended  with  the  War  for  Independence  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  then  after 
1830  the  British,  French,  and  Russian  Am- 
bassadors had  things  pretty  much  their  way. 
Otto  I.  a  Bavarian,  was  King,  and  he  ruled 
with  all  the  grace  of  a  Turkish  StUtan,  sur- 
rounding himself  with  other  Bavarians,  and 
finally  being  deposed  in  1862.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  George  I,  who  was  a  Dane,  largely 
because  when  It  looked  as  If  the  British 
might  get  one  of  their  own  on  the  throne, 
the  French  and  Russians  had  objected.  Even- 
tually, however,  the  British  did  become  the 
dominant  force,   what  the  Greeks   call   the 

■foreign  factor,"  but  their  suzerainty  ended 
in  1947,  when,  with  a  polite  diplomatic  note. 


lleve  there  has  been  interference  from  the 
Americans."  The  girl  was  a  leftist  who 
smiled  a  lot,  even  when  she  was  telling 
horror  stories.  She  attended  the  University 
of  Athens,  and  periodically  she  had  to  re- 
port to  the  fourth  floor  of  the  p>ollce  station 
on  BoubouUnas  Street  to  be  interrogated. 
Her  boyfriend  had  been  sentenced  to  ten 
and  a  half  years  on  an  unspecified  charge, 
and  her  friends  all  thought  she  would  end 
up  in  jail  herself.  (The  extra  half-year  on 
his  sentence  is  worth  remembering  because 
in  Greece  when  you  are  put  away  for  more 
than  five  years,  or  for  more  than  ten  years, 
the  conditions  of  servitude  can  be  made  a 
little  harder.  Many  of  the  political  prisoners 
I  knew  of  were  In  for  five  and  a  half  years, 
or  ten  and  a  half  years,  with  that  extra  half- 
year  being  Just  a  special  piece  of  nastlness.) 
"There  are  many  Informers  at  the  univer- 
sity." the  girl  said.  "I  see  them  sometimes 
at  BoubouUnas  Street  when  I  report  there. 
That  way  I  can  tell  who  they  are.  Everyone 
on  the  board  of  the  Student  Union  is  an 
informer.  Before  the  Colonels  took  over,  the 
board  was  elected.  The  head  of  the  Student 
Union  was  always  elected,  too,  but  just  after 
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the  Revolution  the  Oovernment  appointed  a 
right-wing  stu<)«nt  to  be  the  head.  He  didn't 
like  the  Colonels,  either,  and  so  he  resigned. 
Now  they  are  fnore  careful  when  they  ap- 
point someonei'  Are  there  underground  or- 
granlzatlons  ai^ong  the  students?  I  asked. 
"Oh.  yes."  she  ^ald.  "The  biggest  one  is  left- 
wing,  and  ther4  Is  one  for  the  Center-Union. 
They  agitate."  What  else  do  they  do?  I 
asked.  "They  p»ss  out  leaflets."  she  said.  Is 
there  anythlnf  else?  I  asked.  "Well."  she 
said,  "they  wilte  slogans  on  the  black- 
boards." 

This  Is  the  tray  It  Is  among  the  students 
and  Intellectuals;  If  the  counterrevolution 
comes  It  will  (jome  from  elsewhere.  At  the 
University  of  Salonika,  which  Is  even  larger 
than  the  Univet'slty  of  Athens,  perhaps  one- 
third  of  the  prpfessors  have  been  dismissed, 
but  the  bothersome  part  in  thinking  about 
this  Is  that  a  great  many  Greek  professors 
ought  to  hava^  been  dismissed  years  ago. 
having  long  put  up  with  an  educational  sys- 
tem whose  nefvest  Ideas  sprang  from  the 
Kaiser's  Germaiy.  which  meant  overcrowded 
classes,  an  absence  of  science  facilities,  and 
some  of  the  mcist  overbearing  pedagogues  in 
the  world.  "Hate  you  ever  beard  of  Montes- 
quieu?" a  professor  of  history  at  Salonika 
asked  me.  Yes. I  I  said.  "Are  you  sure?"  he 
said.  Yes.  I  saij^  "And  are  you  familiar  with 
_  the  American  Constitution  and  the  system 
^of  clicks  and  J  balances?"  he  asked.  I  told 
"him ■  r "was.  "WbU.  then."  he  said,  "perhaps 
I'll  be  able  to  talk  to  you  about  how  a 
democracy  worls."  The  professor,  who  was  a 
frosty  man.  with  vague  eyes,  was  absolutely 
opposed  to  th<  Colonels,  but  he  had  not 
been  dismissed,  although  many  of  his  col- 
leagues had.  Dismissals  are  announced  In  the 
Government  Gazette,  and  the  reasons  offered 
are  something  |ike  "Illegal  relations."  which 
can  mean  meetng  someone  on  a  street  cor- 
ner, or  "being  against  the  actual  situation  of 
the  country,"  vhlch  can  mean  anything  at 
all. 

Moreover,  the  University  of  Salonika  Is  full 
of  police  informers,  perhaps  more  so  than  in 
Athens,  and  seme  do  it  out  of  zeal,  and 
some  probably  'or  fun,  and  some  for  either 
special  favors  oi'  money,  with  the  acceptable 
pay  supposed  t<i  be  about  500  draclimas,  or 
$16.60,  a  monti  .  One  professor  in  Salonika 
said  that  a  poll  re  official  had  complained  to 
him  that  he  was  grading  some  of  his  students 
too  low.  Which  ones?  the  professor  asked. 
These,  the  policeman  said,  and  offered  him 
a  list  of  what  ihe  professor  took  to  be  the 
policeman's  Informers.  It  Is  also  interesting 
that  when  the  professor  objected  to  the 
policeman's  superior,  there  were  Immediate 
apologies.  Dictiitorshlp  in  Greece  has  a 
tentative  quality:  no  one  is  ever  quite  sure 
of  how  far  he  cm  move  against  the  regime, 
or  of  why  he  Is  lot  in  Jail  when  those  with- 
out blame  are,  and  so  there  Is  a  lot  of 
testing,  of  trying  to  find  the  point  where 
the  Colonels  do  act.  The  Colonels  and  their 
apparatchlkl,  liowever.  are  inconsistent. 
When  eighteen  writers  signed  a  declaration 
saying  that  freedom  had  died,  two  or  three 
were  called  to  jiollce  headquarters  and  po- 
litely asked  why  |they  had  done  such  a  thing. 
When  Anna  Syi^odlnou,  probably  the  best- 
known  actress  In  Greece,  renoimced  her 
career  because  tae  stage  was  no  longer  free, 
a  general  called  her  in.  and  said  that  as  a 
man  he  admlreil  her,  but  as  a  member  of 
the  Government  hardly  at  all.  Therefore,  he 
said,  would  she  please  stop  making  inflam- 
matory statements.  However,  at  the  funeral 
of  George  Papandreou,  the  former  Prime 
Minister,  forty- >ne  persons  were  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  one  to  four  and  a  half  years 
for  shouting  whf  t  the  police  said  were  pro- 
vocative slogans^ 

So.  that  is  als<  the  way  it  Is  in  Greece,  an 
Attic  police  state,  where  you  cannot  easily 
tell  repression  from  simple  Inefficiency,  and 
where  you  also  cannot  easily  tell  when  a 
citizen    Is   surrendering   to   the   alarums,   or 


when  he  is.  In  fact,  awaiting  the  policeman's 
midnight  knock.  Nothing  is  really  the  way 
it  seems,  and  myth  and  reality,  as  they  al- 
ways have  been  In  Greece,  are  Intertwined. 
"The  only  bullets  we  are  receiving  are  the 
flowers  that  are  thrown  at  us,"  said  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Stylianos  Patakos,  making  a 
pun  in  Greek  with  the  word  for  receive.  "Be- 
fore you  came  here,"  he  said,  "you  thought 
there  were  machine  guns  and  tanks  on  the 
streets."  Then  he  smiled  benignly,  and  said, 
more  or  less,  that  everyone  loved  the  Govern- 
ment. Still,  when  Prime  Minister  Papadop- 
oulos  Is  driven  to  his  office  each  morning 
from  his  modest  home  five  minutes  away, 
it  Is  the  way  It  would  have  been  If  Lyndon 
had  decided  to  visit  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion in  Chicago,  with  Daley  handling  the 
security  on  Michigan  Avenue;  each  intersec- 
tion is  well  blocked  off,  all  traffic  is  stopped, 
and,  I  estimate,  three  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred cops  stand  at  attention. 

Similarly,  I  once  arranged  a  meeting  in 
someone's  ai>artment  with  a  pleasant,  gray- 
haired  lady  who  looked  like  your  old  Aimt 
Plorrie.  "I  got  off  at  the  floor  above,  and  then 
walked  down  one  flight,"  she  said.   "I  learned 
that  from  a  British  diplomat.  That  way  the 
concierge  can't  tell  where  you're  going."  I  do 
not  know  for  certain  If  the  lady's  caution  was 
necessary,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  this 
in  Athens,  with  code  names  to  be  used  on  the 
telephone,  orders  never  to  call  from  a  hotel, 
but  always  from  a  kiosk,  because  your  phone 
may  be  tapped.  Instructions  to  take  a  taxi  to 
a  street  two  blocks  from  where  you're  going, 
and  then  to  wait  to  see  if  you  are  being  fol- 
lowed, and  only  then  to  walk  to  your  ap- 
pointment.  Middle-aged   people   behave   the 
way  they  must  have  during  the  German  Oc- 
cupation, and  they  tutor  the  young.  None  of 
this  is  to  say  that  everyone  acts  this  way; 
rather.  It  Is  for  those  who  are  committed, 
which  is  a  small  number  of  people,  but  they 
are  the  ones  who  yearn  most  for  a  democracy. 
Prom  time  to  time  the  Prime  Minister,  of 
course,  says  that  Greece  is  a  democracy,  or  at 
least  about  to  become  one,  but  on  form,  as 
the  horse  players  say,  it  is  hard  to  prove.  The 
press  is  controlled,   there  are  no   elections, 
there  are  no  strikes,  there  are  no  political 
parties,   there   is   no   independent  Judiciary. 
There  Is  not  much  of  anything  except  what 
the  Government  says  there  is  to  be,  and  one 
of  these  is  a  Constitution.  The  Constitution 
Is  worth  looking  at  because,  the  Government 
says,  it  was  approved  In  a  referendum  by 
something  like  92  per  cent  of  the  people.  I  do 
not  think  92  per  cent  of  the  Greeks  would 
agree  on  what  day  It  is,  and  I  met  an  officer 
who  said  that  he  personally  saw  a  box  of  bal- 
lots dumped  out  because  everyone  was  tired 
of  counting.  Nonetheless,  we  will  say  that  a 
majority  of  the  Greeks  voted  for  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  the  count,  if  not  exact, 
was  at  least  indicative.  To  begin  with,  the 
yes  ballots  were  blue,  which  is  the  national 
color  of  Greece,  and  the  no  ballots  were  black. 
At  first,  the  no  ballots  were  to  be  red,  sug- 
gesting that  only  a  Communist  would  vote 
against  the  Constitution,  but  Internal  pres- 
sures, or  perhaps  a  public-relations  man.  pre- 
vailed,  and   black   was   chosen.   One   woman 
said  that  when  she  voted  she  was  given  only 
the  yes  ballot,  and  that  she  was  too  timid  to 
ask  for  one  marked  no,  and  a  man  told  me 
that  in  his  polling  place  the  no  ballots  were 
stuck  behind  the  ballot  box,  and  that  to  get 
one  he  would  have  had  to  reach  over  the  box 
and  under  the  nose  of  an  Army  captain.  To 
hell  with  it,  he  decided,  and  voted  yes.  Fur- 
thermore, a  large  number  of  people  abstained 
from  voting  that  day,  even  though  absten- 
tion can  be  followed  by  civil  penalties,  the 
loss  of  a  passport,  for  instance.  In  the  Con- 
stitution itself.  Article  138.  which  Is  the  last 
article,  says  that  the  Constitution  will  be  in 
force  immediately,  except  for  those  articles 
that  take  effect  only  when  the  Oovernment 
says  they  do.  These  articles  deal  with  arrest, 
the  courts,  search  and  seizure,  free  speech  and 


censorslilp,  the  right  of  assembly,  the  right 
of  association,  the  vote,  the  right  to  form 
Ix>liUcal  parties.  Parliament,  and  the  secret 
ballot.  So  far  as  1  know,  none  of  these  l.s  in 
effect,  although  the  Government  repeatedly 
has  pledged  itself  to  a  return  to  constitu- 
tional liberties. 

Whether  or  not  this  will  happen  is  ques- 
tionable. There  are  many  theories  in  Greece- 
one  being  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  a  secret 
moderate  who  Is  hard  pressed  by  the  younger, 
right-wing  officers  to  stand  even  firmer  than 
he  does;  another  being  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ister Is  a  natural  despot  posing  as  a  secret 
moderate  who  Is  hard  pressed  by  the  younger, 
right-wing  officers,  and  a  third  being  that  the 
Governmeut  Is  In  such  a  chaos  that  no  one 
Is  able  to  consistently  press  anyone  else  at  all. 
Even  before  the  newspapers  were  censored. 
Greece  was  always  full  of  rumors,  and  now 
there  are  more  of  them.  Some  are  sheer  in- 
vention from  no  place  in  particular,  .some 
are  planted  by  this  side  or  that,  and  some  are 
actually  true.  Everyone  can  find  support  for 
his  own  Idea  of  what  is  happening,  or  about 
to  happen,  and  any  two  people  can  Interpret 
the  same  rumor,  or  the  same  evidence,  dif- 
ferently. 

For  example,  last  June  21,  In  a  letter  tliai 
seems  to  have  found  its  way  into  every  iiuel- 
ligence  agency  in  town.  Lt.  Col.  Dimitrlos 
lonnides  of  the  military  police  wrote  to  the 
Prime  Minister  to  express  the  dissatisfaction 
of  some  officers  of  the  Revolution.  A  large 
part  of  the  letter  dealt  with  King  Con.stan- 
tlne.  who  led  an  unsuccessful  counter-coup 
in  December  1967.  and  has  since  been  living 
in  Rome.  (Despite  this,  the  Government 
hangs  his  picture  in  all  its  offices,  gives  him 
a  pension,  and  keeps  in  touch  with  him 
through  its  Embassy.)  Colonel  lonnides  said 
that  the  offcers  were  unhappy  with  the  con- 
sideration being  shown  to  the  King,  and  he 
asked  that  the  contact  through  the  Embassy 
in  Rome  be  ended,  and  that  those  few  officers 
involved  In  the  counter-coup  who  had  not 
been  arrested  be  arrested.  The  Colonel  also 
complained  of  a  few  internal  matters,  and 
then  he  said.  "The  hope  on  the  part  of  former 
politicians  for  a  return  to  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment has  made  the  Implementation  of  the 
work  of  the  Revolution  difficult.  A  respon- 
sible declaration,  in  addition  to  the  pronuses 
given  to  the  officers,  should  end  these  hopes." 
Now,  this  apparently  meant  that  the  Prime 
Minister  already  had  told  the  officers  that 
there  would  be  no  return  to  parliamentary 
government,  and  that  Colonel  lonnides  and 
his  brother  officers  wanted  him  to  tell  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  Therefore,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister was  either  (a)  being  pushed  by  the 
other  officers  into  following  a  harder  line,  or 
(b)  far  In  advance  of  his  officers  in  taking  a 
htirder  line,  and  just  laggard  In  telling  the 
nation  so.  or  (c)  neither  or  both  of  these. 
None  of  this  would  be  very  important,  except 
that  it  Indicates  that  a  return  to  the  conven- 
tional freedoms  is  still  far  in  the  future  for 
8.7  million  people,  and  that  once  again  we 
are  trapped  into  having  truck  with  another 
military  dictatorship. 

American  businessmen  are  more  comfort- 
able with  this  Government,"  a  lawyer  said. 
""They  don't  understand  that  the  long-term 
prospects  are  against  them.  After  this  Gov- 
ernment Is  deposed  the  American  firms  that 
are  involved  In  this  regime  will  be  ousted." 
"The  lawyer,  plainly  nervous  because  his  door- 
man, a  former  policeman,  had  seen  me  enter 
his  office,  made  much  of  his  living  by  rep- 
resenting American  businesses  in  Greece,  and 
he  had  for  them  a  kind  of  affectionate  con- 
tempt. "It  is  the  managemnet  level,"  he  said, 
"they  don"t  know,  or  don't  care,  what  is  hap- 
pening here.  They  welcome  the  stability,  and 
If  they  have  not  supported  the  coup,  at  least 
they  have  tolerated  It.  In  the  end  it  will  be 
as  It  is  in  South  America:  they  will  be  driven 
out.  My  friends  who  are  in  Jail,  I  don't  know 
how  much  hatred  they'll  have  for  Americans 
when  they  get  out.  but  these  are  the  people 
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who  will  someday  lead  Greece."  As  we  all 
know,  the  business  of  business  is  business, 
and  a  dollar  is  amoral.  Besides,  capital  in- 
vestment stimulates  the  economy,  provides 
Jobs,  and  generally  enhances  the  well-being 
of  everyone  concerned.  "Trade,  not  aid,"  calls 
up  self-reliance,  viable  partnerships,  and  the 
best  of  Intentions,  and  when  an  American 
concern  Invests  money  In  Greece  a  great 
thing  Is  made  about  It  in  the  newspapers, 
and  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  is  sure  to 
lay  the  cornerstone.  The  conventional  wisdom 
Is'that  invested  money  ultimately  will  help 
the  poor,  and  for  once  the  conventional  wis- 
dom may  be  right.  The  other  thing  is  that 
even  the  most  benighted  Greek  liberal  knows 
that  capitalism  gets  along  better  with  the 
right  than  the  left  wing,  and  he  Is  right, 
too.  'There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  American 
Investment,  there  is  only  investment.  It  has 
no  nationality,"  said  Nicitas  Sloris,  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Eklucation,  who  was  once  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Finance.  He  was  not 
right:  there  is  American  Investment,  and  it 
Is  an  outward  and  visible  sign,  to  the  Greeks, 
at  least,  that  Americans  suppiort  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Before  the  Revolution  there  were  no 
American  banks  in  Athens.  There  was  Amer- 
ican Express,  but  it  was  mostly  In  the  busi- 
ness of  handling  remittances  from  home. 
Then,  Just  after  the  Colonels  took  over. 
Chase  Manhattan,  First  National  City,  and 
Bank  of  America  opened  offices.  Litton  In- 
dustries, that  great  conglomerate,  had  been 
invited  into  the  country  when  George  Papan- 
dreou was  Prime  Minister,  but  it  had  dropped 
out  when  national  politics  became  too  com- 
plicated. Immediately  on  their  ascension, 
liowever,  the  Colonels  Invited  Litton  back 
in  again,  and  Litton  agreed  to  undertake 
the  economic  development  of  Crete  and  the 
western  Peloponnesus,  and,  it  says  In  the 
contract,  to  "refrain  from  any  active  par- 
ticipation in  political  activities  in  Greece," 
and  to  "act  as  the  faithful  servant  of  the 
Government."  In  return,  the  Government 
was  to  periodically  deposit  a  million  or  so 
in  U.S.  dollars  in  a  Litton  account  in  Switzer- 
land. In  Greece.  Litton  neither  sows  nor 
reaps,  but  gets  others  to  come  in  and  do  so: 
It  promotes,  finding  investment  opportuniti- 
tles,  and  then  finding  investors.  "Much  has 
been  said  about  this  contract  and  the  two 
contracting  parties,"  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
Patakos  said  not  long  ago  about  the  ar- 
rangements with  Litton.  "I  wish  to  say  there 
Is  nothing  at  all  to  this,  and  the  work  is 
progressing."  It  is  a  Government  convention 
that,  when  someone  says  something  it  does 
!iot  want  to  hear,  the  Government  does  not 
repeat  It  but  instead  puts  out  solemn  as- 
surances that  whatever  was  said  was  said 
by  what  It  usually  calls  a  "slanderer  of 
Greece."  and  was  all  wrong  anyway.  In  Llt- 
ton's  case,  the  slanderers  were  saying  that 
the  Colonels  had  been  had,  and  that  Litton 
was  falling  far  short  of  its  commitment  on 
bringing  in  capital.  In  the  beginning,  there 
was  rosy  talk  about  Litton  pulling  as  much 
as  $950  million  into  Greece,  although  the 
contract  itself  called  for  Litton  to  bring  in 
somewhat  less.  By  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  signing,  however,  there  was  only  $1,650.- 
000  In  foreign  capital  brought  in  by  Litton 
actually  at  work  in  Greece.  There  was  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  pipeline,  of  course,  but  It 
was  not  enough.  When  Patakos  said.  "Much 
ha-s  been  said  about  this  contract,"  It  was 
Government  talk,  indicating  that  the 
Colonels  themselves  were  a  little  unhappy, 
and  sure  enough,  a  little  later  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Litton  contract  would  be 
revised.  Still,  whatever  Litton  tells  potential 
Investors  abroad  about  the  glories  of  Greece 
(periodically  someone  calls  it  a  mouthpiece 
lor  the  Colonels)  it  Is  sensibly  quiet  in 
Greece  Itself. 

It  Is  not  so  with  Thomas  Pappas  of  Boston. 
»  Greek-American,  who  contributes  mightily 
to  the  Republican  party,  who  said  after  the 


convention  that  he  bad  "put  in  a  good  word 
for  Splro"  and  once  suggested  In  Athens  that 
he  was  an  old  CIA  man. 

"After  the  Almighty  Ood  created  men  and 
beasts.  He  created  the  Greek-Americans,  and 
He  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  them." 
The  speaker  here,  another  former  Minister, 
was  saying  that  the  Greek-Americans  were 
neither  Greek  nor  Americans,  but  something 
else.  There  are  2.5  million  of  them,  and  the 
former  Minister,  who  was  a  traveling  man, 
said  that  in  America  they  acted  like  Greeks, 
and  in  Greece  they  acted  like  Americans.  He 
spoke  about  them  the  way  poor  Greeks  speak 
about  "the  rich  Greeks,"  rich  Greeks  being 
both  incomprehensible  and  suspect  to  p>oor 
Greeks,  and  he  wished  they  would  all  go 
away.  They  will  not,  but  it  was  really  the 
more  visible  Greek-Americans  that  the  for- 
mer Minister  was  talking  about.  Mr.  Pappas 
is  the  most  visible  of  all,  and  his  people  in 
Athens,  if  not  Mr.  Pappas  himself,  say  that 
he  is  close  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  knows  full  well  who  the  next  Ambas- 
sador will  be,  and,  In  fact,  very  probably 
will  name  him  himself.  Mr.  Pappas,  the  for- 
mer Minister  said,  is  a  charming  man  who 
cooks  spaghetti,  tells  funny  stories,  and  is 
good  to  his  friends.  Still,  he  said,  he  wished 
he  would  go  away.  Pappas,  whose  family  is 
from  the  same  village  as  Splro  T.  Agnew's, 
came  to  Boston  as  a  very  small  boy,  prospered 
greatly  by  importing  olive  oil,  and  then  got 
into  real  estate  and  Republican  politics.  He 
has  brought  a  great  deal  of  money  in  Greece, 
and  is  now  the  proprietor  of  chemical  plants, 
a  steel  mill,  and  a  refinery  in  Salonika,  to- 
mato-paste and  tomato-juice  plants  in  the 
Peloponnese,  cattle  herds  in  Macedonia,  and 
Ood  knows  what  else.  He  has  the  concessions 
for  some  canning  factories,  and  most  recent- 
ly he  has  started  to  build  some  Coca-Cola 
bottling  plants,  for  which  he  also  has  a  con- 
cession. Coca-Cola  bad  tried  for  years  to  get 
into  Greece,  but  other  Governments,  fearful 
of  the  competition  for  the  Greek  fruit  and 
soft-drink  Industries,  declined  to  admit  it. 
The  Colonels,  recognizing  a  good  thing  In 
having  another  American  name  around,  wel- 
comed it. 

Pappas  put  his  first  big  money  into  Greece 
In  1962  when  a  right-wing  Government  was 
in  control,  then  suffered  mildly  In  1964  when 
a  left-wing  Government  tried  to  revise  the 
contracts,  and  by  1966  was  trying  to  see  that 
this  never  happened  again.  That  was  a  year 
in  which  the  King  dismissed  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  Its  place  there  came  a  right- 
wing  one,  and  a  Prime  Minister  who  was 
close  to  Pappas.  The  new  Government,  how- 
ever controlled  only  a  minority  of  deputies 
in  the  Parliament,  and  to  survive  it  needed 
the  support  of  members  of  the  liberal  Cen- 
ter-Union party.  Pappas,  according  to  the 
best  of  the  political  gossip  In  Athens,  ap- 
proached several  liberal  deputies,  promised 
them  some  considerations,  and  asked  them 
to  switch  over.  Some  of  them  apparently  did, 
although  the  next  year  was  the  year  of  the 
coup,  and  so  it  hardly  mattered.  (When  the 
Colonels  took  over,  Tom's  brother,  John  Pap- 
pas. a  sometime  Judge,  was  in  Greece.  When 
he  got  back  to  Boston  he  said  the  coup  was 
good  for  the  country,  and  while  this  wm  not 
much  noticed  In  America,  it  was  headline 
news  in  Greece.)  After  the  coup.  Tom  Pappas 
and  the  Prime  Minister  frequently  were  pic- 
tured together  in  the  papers.  Tom,  in  fact, 
was  the  best  man  when  the  Deputy  Prime 
Minister's  daughter  was  married,  and  when 
he  casually  suggested  about  a  year  later  that 
he  had  worked  for  the  CIA,  well,  there  was 
the  whole  big  ball  of  wax.  the  CIA.  big  busi- 
ness, and.  of  course,  the  Junta. 

Knowledgeable  Greeks  knew  something 
about  the  U.S.  Embassy,  roughly  rating  the 
more  important  people  there  as  either  good 
guys  or  bad  guys,  and  they  know  who  some 
of  the  CIA  men  are  In  the  U.S.  military  mis- 
sion, and  even  a  little  bit  about  them.  It  is 
something  else,  though,  to  know  what  the 


CIA  men  have  been  up  to,  one  reason  being 
that  the  Colonels  themselves  put  out  stories 
about  how  the  CIA  supports  them,  and  an- 
other being  that  it  is  generally  hard  to  know 
what  anybody  Is  up  to  in  Greece.  The  military 
mission  Itself  is  more  transparent.  It  is  there 
ttecause  Greece  is  the  southern  anchor  of 
NATO,  and  so  on,  and  It  gets  along  well  with 
the  Greek  Government  because,  what  the 
hell,  we're  all  Army  officers,  and  we  "re  all  Just 
doing  a  job,  and  so  on.  The  Colonels  love  to 
have  the  American  officers  trot  out  for  cere- 
monial occasions,  and  this  Is  always  recorded 
by  the  photographers,  and  then  it  gets  all 
over  the  papers,  too.  The  Embassy  people 
do  not  like  this  kind  of  thing,  and  they 
think  that  every  time  they  start  to  get  It 
across  to  the  Greek  Oovernment  that  things 
would  be  better  off  all  around  If  the  Govern- 
ment gave  at  least  the  appearance  of  being  a 
democracy,  that  then  the  military  mission 
comes  In,  tells  the  Colonels  they're  doing 
Just  fine,  and  not  to  worry  about  the  Em- 
bassy because  diplomats  Just  aren't  realists. 
Moreover,  when  the  diplomats  tell  the  Amer- 
ican officers  there  Is  every  possibility  that 
the  Junta  will  create  so  much  anti-American 
feeling  that  the  Greeks  may  well  pull  out  of 
NATO  sometime,  that  doesn't  seem  to  get 
across,  either. 

The  CIA  is  another  matter.  There  are  a 
great  many  Greeks  who  believe  that  Ameri- 
can intelligence  truly  has  supported  the 
Colonels.  One  persistent  story  is  that  fif- 
teen generals  who  were  arrested  last  spring 
were  denounced  to  the  Greek  Government 
by  a  Greek -American  officer  to  whom  they 
had  confided  their  plans  for  a  counter-coup. 
Another  Is  that  American  Intelligence  re- 
cently turned  over  to  Greek  lnt«lligence 
1.200  telephone  tapping  devices  for  what  was 
officially  called  "NATO  purposes."  The  first 
story  may  be  circulated  by  the  Greek  CJov- 
eriunent;  the  second.  I  think,  has  the  ring 
of  truth. 

For  years  there  has  been  a  close  relation- 
ship between  the  Greek  and  American  in- 
telligence agencies.  (Indeed,  even  though  the 
initials  do  not  translate  that  way.  Greek  In- 
telligence is  always  referred  to  as  the  CIA.) 
The  Greek  CIA,  however,  functions  as  both 
an  FBI  and  a  CIA,  responsible  for  both  in- 
ternal and  external  security,  and  it  always 
has  been  run  by  Army  men.  When  George 
Papandreou  was  Prime  Minister  he  became 
annoyed  by  the  agency's  close  relationship 
with  the  Americans  and  tried,  without  much 
success,  to  change  it.  George  Papadopoulos. 
the  leader  of  the  Junta,  served  in  and 
out  of  the  Greek  CIA  for  years,  and  there 
is  some  evidence  that,  as  early  as  1952.  he 
was  in  touch  with,  and  shortly  later  getting 
funds  from,  the  American  CIA.  During  the 
German  Occupation,  Greek  Army  officers  had 
formed  a  secret  organization  to  protect  what 
they  called  "the  Army's  ideals,"  and  in  1952 
PapadoFK>ul06  became  its  general  secretary, 
and  started  to  form  his  own  Inner  circle 
within  the  secret  organization.  Showing  a 
remarkable  talent  for  conspiracy,  he  appears 
to  have  done  this  by  about  1954.  which  is 
also  about  the  time  a  few  other  officers  be- 
gan to  call  him  the  "Nasser  of  Greece."  and 
as  early  as  1958  he  told  at  least  one  other 
officer  that  he  was  ready  to  oust  the  King. 
He  was.  of  course,  a  Junior  officer,  small 
beer,  and  I  do  not  know  if  anyone  took  him 
seriously.  Moreover,  to  rise  within  the  Greek 
Army  it  is  almost  mandatory  for  an  officer 
to  train  in  the  United  States.  usuaUy  at  Fort 
Bennlng.  Georgia.  On  the  day  of  the  coup 
an  Emt»assy  official  called  the  military  mis- 
sion and  asked  who  Pap>adopoulo8  was.  The 
American  officers  said  they  didn't  know,  and 
that  there  was  no  record  of  his  h.ivlng  trained 
at  Port  Bennlng.  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  there  Is  an- 
other persistent  story,  this  one  saying  that 
In  the  early  1960s,  which  would  be  Just  before 
he  dumped  that  sugar  In  the  fuel  supply  of 
bis  tank.  Papadopoulos  trained  In  the  United 
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states  in  the  techniques  ot  pisychologlcal 
warfare  and  anti-Communist  espionage.  I  do 
not  know  II  thl$  is  true,  but  some  Greeks  be- 
lieve It.  and  tkey  are  the  people  who  will 
one  dAy  Inherit  their  country.  As  a  nation 
we  have  a  talent  for  backing  safe,  right- 
wing  leaders,  aoU  Greece,  remerrvber,  was  once 
torn  apart  by  ja  bloody  vror  over  Oommu- 
nlsm.  I  think  tl^at  Papadopoulos.  as  a  devoted 
anti-Ccmmunldt,  was  involved  with  Ameri- 
can intelligence  agents,  maybe  even  with 
some  bigh-clas4  liberal  types,  the  kind  who 
always  talk  about  adjusting  otirselves  to  the 
realities  of  pow^r,  and  I  And  it  inexpressibly 
sad. 

Prom  time  to  time,  there  have  been  charges 
In  the  American  and  Europ)ean  press,  par- 
ticularly in  Brl^in  and  In  Scandinavia  that 
political  prlsozters  have  been  tortured  In 
Greece.  Most  reiently,  Look  Magazine  said  so, 
and  the  GreeH  Government  cried  slander, 
while  Prime  Mltolster  Papadopoulos  thought 
seriously  enou^  of  the  accusation  to  call  a 
press  conference  and  denounce  It.  "People 
should  know  tiat  only  through  the  respect 
for  truth  can  \^e  survive  In  peace  and  free- 
dom," he  said,  ind  then  declared  that  Look'B 
principal  infon|iant,  a  political  exile,  was  "a 
mentally  deranged  person,  who  has  been  an 
inmate  In  an  aJylum  for  disturbed  persons." 
Therefore,  he  aald,  it  was  all  a  lie.  Greek- 
American  newspapers  were  even  more  out- 
"ragedr~They  salO  it  was  reprehensible  to  ac- 
"cuse'ttpe  Greek  Government  of  allowing  this 
kind  of  thing  1o  go  on,  and  they  said  that 
stories  of'  torti  re  were  nothing  more  than 
leftist  fiction.  In  Greece,  however.  I  got  the 
statements  of  lozens  of  political  prisoners 
who  said  they  had  been  tortured.  What  Is 
extraordinary  la  that  the  prisoners  were  will- 
ing to  have  their  names  published.  I  do  not 
understand  the  courage,  or  perhaps  the  de- 
spair, of  a  man  who  will  publicly  denounce 
his  jailers  while  he  is  still  within  their  reach. 
It  was  explained  to  me  that  the  prisoners 
simply  didn't  care,  and  that  they  thought 
nothing  worse  could  happen  to  them  than 
already  had  hajipened.  I  don't  know;  I  think 
It  may  Just  be  that  they  are  Greeks.  I  have 
l;eard  that  whea  a  German  officer  ordered  a 
Greek  officer  to  haul  down  the  flag  from  the 
Acrop>olis  at  the  beginning  of  the  Occupa- 
tion, the  Greek  officer  got  the  flag,  wrapped 
himself  In  it.  and  then  leaped  from  the 
parapet  to  the !  rocks  below.  I  do  not  know 
if  It  really  happened  this  way,  but  it  sounds 
like  something  a  Greek  could  do.  Just  so,  I 
think  that  a  p  Isoner  who  allows  his  name 
to  be  used  Is  a  so  doing  something  a  Greek 
could  do. 

Of  the  dozens  of  statements  about  torture. 
here  are  only  a  few.  and  they  are  published 
exactly  as  they  were  translated  Into  EIngUsh. 
The  only  other  thing  Is  that  Prime  Minister 
Papadopoulos  his  said  that,  if  torture  can  be 
proved.  "I  will  ]iot  hesitate  to  order  the  exe- 
cution of  thos»  responsible  right  here  in 
Constitution  S<;uare,  and  I  shall  assume  full 
responsibility  f  )r  it."  I  hope  he  keeps  his 
word. 

Pavlos  Klavd  anos.  23  years  old,  student 
at  the  school  ot  economicsand  commercial 
sciences:  I  was  iirrested  onMpruary  29,  1968. 
by  the  policemin  KarathaSlsi.  I  was  taken 
to  the  General  Security  offices.  All  the  time 
I  was  being  bsaten  and  punched.  In  the 
office  of  the  p*  illce  officer  John  Kalyvas,  I 
was  beaten  for  ibout  two  hours  by  Kalyvas. 
Karapanayioutii  1,  and  Karathanafsl.  They 
used  wood  plaiks.  metal  wires,  and  rubber 
clubs.  They  tl(  d  very  tightly  my  genitals 
with  a  rope  arid  pulled  them.  After  this  I 
was  taken  to  t  ae  terrace,  where  there  Is  a 
little  room.  Thsy  tied  me  on  a  bench  and 
tortured  me  bf  beating  the  soles  of  my 
feet.  ...  I  was  taken  to  the  camp  of  505 
Marine  Battallc  n  in  the  area  of  Dionysos. 
I  was  tortured  immediately  with  beating  on 
my  soles.  I  was  burned  with  a  lit  cigarette 
on  the  wrist  o:'  the  right  hand.  .  .  .  After 
this  I  was  put  in  the  punishment  confine- 
ment room.  There  I  was  kept  for  thirty-eight 


days.  I  was  continuously  tortured  with  beat- 
ing on  the  soles  of  my  feet  by  Major  Con- 
stantine  Boufa.  Major  Basilioe  loannldes 
and  other  officers.  .  .  .  Captain  Spyropoulos 
fitted  on  my  brow  and  my  neck  some  electric 
wires  and  connected  them  with  a  live  plug. 
This  was  done  twice.  Then  they  stripped  me 
naked  and  made  me  run  under  the  rain  in 
the  yard.  .  .  .  For  many  days  they  did  not 
allow  me  to  sleep.  .  .  .  On  orders  from  the 
commanding  officer.  John  Manoutsakakl,  two 
soldiers  and  a  sergeant  of  the  military  police 
tried  to  rape  me.  Because  I  resisted  they 
8topp>ed  giving  me  food  and  water.  .  .  . 

Athanasios  Kanellopouloe,  31,  telephone 
company  employee:  I  was  arrested  for  my 
syndicalistic  activities,  for  conducting  prop- 
aganda againt  the  Junta,  and  because  I  had 
worked  professionally  with  the  former  pri- 
vate secretary  of  Andreas  Papandreou.  I  was 
arrested  on  January  1,  1969.  I  was  led 
straight  to  a  colonel  .  .  .  who  beat  me  for 
two  solid  hours.  I  was  then  handed  over  to 
the  Piraeus  Security  Police,  where  I  was 
beaten  incessantly  for  ten  days,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  half-naked,  on  the  soles  of  my 
feet:  .  .  .  The  moat  severe  blows  I  received 
on  my  testicles  by  kicking.  As  a  result  I 
suffered  from  damaged  testicles,  fits  of  dizzi- 
ness, and  I  am  unable  to  walk  properly.  The 
names  of  my  torturers  are  Kouvas.  who  led 
the  torturing,  Tannoutsos,  Kotsalos,  Angelop- 
oulos.  ,  .  . 

Sotlris  Anastassladis,  29,  stage  designer: 
I  was  arrested  by  a  group  of  police  officers, 
with  Lambrou,  Babalis,  and  Malios  at  the 
head.  I  was  kept  In  solitary  confinement  for 
130  days  at  the  Security  Headquarters.  I  was 
tortured  repeatedly  by  sole-beating  and  beat- 
ing on  my  face  and  genitals.  The  torturers 
were  Babalis,  Kravarltis,  Kontogeorgakls, 
Si>ano6.  .  .  . 

Stamatakls  Nlklforos,  24.  self-employed:  I 
was  arrested  on  April  13,  1968.  by  the  Secu- 
rity of  Herakllon.  Crete.  The  same  day  I  was 
tortured  from  8:00  am.  until  midnight  by  a 
group  of  men  from  the  Security  under  the 
Director  of  the  Gendarmerie  on  Crete.  .  .  . 
I  was  beaten  on  the  soles  of  the  feet.  My 
hands  were  wrung  and  I  was  kicked  on  the 
back  while  hung  from  the  feet.  .  .  .  On 
April  15  I  was  sent  to  the  Security  Head- 
quarters In  Athens — Bouboullnas — where  I 
remained  In  complete  isolation  until  May 
30.  .  .  . 

Yannis  Petropoulos.  34.  decorator:  I  was 
arrested  on  April  4,  1968. 1  was  taken  to  Gen- 
eral Security  Headquarters  In  Athens  and 
was  beaten  up.  The  next  day  I  was  taken  to 
the  Dionysos  Camp.  There  they  shaved  my 
head  and  made  me  eat  up  my  hair.  For 
many  hours  In  a  large  room  ten  men  were 
beating  me  all  over  the  body  and  especially 
on  the  head  and  on  the  stomach.  .  .  .  Be- 
cause of  the  beating  on  the  soles  of  my  feet 
I  could  not  walk  for  ten  days.  They  took  off 
four  of  my  toenails.  They  burned  with  ciga- 
rettes my  fingernails.  They  staged  a  mock 
execution.  They  tortured  me  by  the  method 
of  letting  water  drip  on  my  brow.  .  .  . 

Michael  Apanomerltakls,  28.  civil  servant 
at  the  office  of  the  Ministry  to  the  Prime 
Minister's  office,  member  of  the  Center-Union 
Youth  In  Crete,  member  of  a  resistance 
group:  Arrested  on  August  5,  1968,  I  was 
kept  in  total  solitary  confinement  for  forty 
days  at  the  suburban  Security  Headquarters. 
I  was  taken  for  questioning  and  there  I  was 
inhumanly  tortured  for  fourteen  hours  by 
seven  men  of  the  Security  Police.  They  beat 
me  violently  on  the  head,  the  face,  the  loins, 
the  belly,  and  the  genitals.  I  also  received 
several  blows  on  the  chest  with  a  chair.  The 
result  was  a  severe  hemorrhage  from  the 
mauth.  the  ears.  Impossibility  to  walk  for 
twenty  days,  partial  loss  of  hearing  in  my  left 
ear.  and  swelling  of  the  genitals.  My  tor- 
turers were  Karambatsos,  lieutenant  colonel 
of  the  Gendarmerie:  Mavroidls.  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  Gendarmerie;  Favatas.  lieu- 
tenant colonel  of  the  Gendarmerie,  and  four 
other  policemen.  .  .  . 


Panayiotls  Tzavellas.  44,  musician:  I  am  an 
Invalid.  One  leg  has  been  cut  off  at  the  thigh 
and  the  other  is  also  injured.  I  suffer  rrom 
endarteritis.  I  was  arrested  on  August  8. 1968, 
and  was  tortured  at  a  Security  Station  of  the 
suburbs  by  punching  on  the  head,  kicking, 
and  flogging.  They  broke  one  of  my  crutches 
by  which  they  were  beating  me  on  the  head 
and  all  over  the  body.  I  was  unconscious  for 
five  days.  For  forty-four  days  I  was  kept  in 
complete  Isolation  and  slept  on  the  cement 
fioor  without  any  bedding  and  In  only  my 
shirt.  I  am  still  detained  awaiting  trial,  it 
Is  already  six  months. 

Nikolaos  Kiaos,  26,  student  of  the  faculty 
of  physics  and  sciences:  I  was  arrested  on 
April  21,  1968,  by  seven  police  officers  of  the 
Students'  Department  of  the  General  Asfalia 
[police  station)  of  Athens.  ...  I  was  talten 
to  the  office  of  Kalyvas.  where,  in  his  pre.spnce. 
Karapanaylotis  beat  me  up.  Per  a  long  while 
he  was  beating  my  head  on  the  wall.  After 
this  he  took  me  to  the  terrace,  to  a  covered 
room,  and  tied  me  on  a  bench.  They  beat  me 
on  the  soles  of  my  feet  with  iron  and  wooden 
rods.  They  beat  me  on  my  genitals.  In  my 
mouth  they  placed  a  thick  truncheon  In  order 
to  drown  my  screams.  .  .  .  The  same  night 
they  took  me  to  the  505  Battalion  of  the  In- 
fantry Marines  at  Dionysos.  A  Lieutenant  and 
a  policeman  called  Chrlsakls  beat  the  .s.j1os 
of  my  feet.  ...  On  the  29th  of  April  in  the 
afternoon  Major  Ooufas  beat  the  soles  of  r  ■ 
feet  in  the  presence  of  commanding  officr 
Manousakaki.  They  beat  me  all  over  the  bodv 
with  a  wire  truncheon.  They  tortured  me 
with  water  drops  falling  on  my  brow.  They 
were  specially  beating  me  on  the  ears,  i 
passed  blood  in  the  urine  and  pus  is  still 
dripping  from  my  ears.  .  .  . 

As  I  said,  there  are  dozens  of  other  state- 
ments, all  sounding  much  the  same,  and  they 
should  be  read  by  all  the  junketing  American 
Congressmen,  hippies,  tourists,  and  business- 
men in  Greece.  I  think  that  all  the  men  who 
were  quoted  are  now  in  Averof  Prison  !n 
Athens,  which  is  neither  the  best  nor  th» 
worst  place  for  a  political  prisoner  in  Grcpo'. 
but  only  a  typical  one.  Physical  torture.  bp!n? 
mostly  an  instrument  of  police  stations  and 
Army  barracks,  evidently  does  not  go  on 
there,  but  a  sad  and  nasty  drying  up  of  the 
spirit  does.  Averof  is  a  clump  of  five  builfi- 
ings,  with  sections  for  men  and  women  politi- 
cal prisoners,  and  for  ordinary  convict.s.  Be- 
fore the  National  Resurrection  came  "o 
Averof,  prisoners  with  terms  of  up  to  t"n 
years  could  be  visited  three  times  a  week. 
and  prisoners  with  terms  up  to  twenty  vears 
could  be  visited  eight  times  a  month.  Now 
political  prisoners  who  get  up  to  five  vpar5 
are  allowed  four  visits  a  month,  and  for  fl'" 
to  t.wentv  it  is  twice  a  month,  and  for  twenty 
to  life  It  is  once  a  month. 

Once.  Incidentally,  any  relative  could  get 
In  to  see  a  prisoner:  now  the  most  distint 
relative  allowed  In  Is  a  first  cousin,  who  must 
be  related  to  the  prisoner's  father,  not  to 
the  mother.  Fiancees  are  not  allowed  to  visit 
at  all  unless  they  have  special  permission 
from  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  and  this  Is  not 
often  given.  When  relatives  do  visit  they 
stand  behind  a  low  cement  wall,  and  then 
there  are  bars,  and  then  a  fine  wire  net.  and 
then  more  bars,  and  then  the  prisoners  and 
their  guards.  For  a  while  this  summer,  chil- 
dren were  allowed  to  visit  their  fathers  or 
mothers  twice  a  month  In  a  room  where 
they  could  embrace.  Then  it  was  announced 
that  the  visits,  which  had  been  thlrtv  min- 
utes, would  be  limited  to  five  minutes  The 
smallest  children  especially  use  up  a  minute 
or  two  of  this  in  finding  their  fathers  or 
mothers  among  the  other  prisoners  and 
guards.  Nearly  all  the  cells  in  Averof  hold  two 
prisoners,  and  they  are  small  cells,  with  a 
very  narrow  space  between  the  cats.  The  pris- 
oners spend  seventeen  hours  a  day  there. 
and  they  are  locked  in  at  7:00  p.m.  in  the 
summer,  and  6:00  p.m.  in  the  winter.  The 
cells  have  no  toilets,  only  buckets  that  are 
emptied  in   the  morning.  There  is  a  toilet 
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that  all  the  political  prisoners  use,  but  It  Is 
seldom  cleaned,  and  its  rotten,  fetid  smell 
overflows  into  the  cells.  Some  prisoners  say 
this  is  the  worst  thing  of  all  at  Averof.  The 
Government  spends  eight  drachmas  a  day  on 
food  for  each  prisoner,  which  is  about  25 
cents,  and  It  is  popularly  supp>osed  that 
sbout  two  drachmas  of  this  are  stolen.  There 
Is  a  canteen,  however,  and  Its  proflts  are 
used  to  buy  drugs  for  the  prison  hospital. 
Families  may  also  send  in  food  three  times 
a  week,  but  they  cannot  send  in  anything 
that  is  sold  in  the  canteen,  and  sick  pris- 
oners cannot  receive  any  food  at  all.  Candy 
is  forbidden;  I  do  not  know  why.  The  hos- 
pital is  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  cell- 
block,  and  when  prisoners  go  there  they  go 
in  handcuffs  in  a  police  wagon.  The  dentist 
visits  on  Friday,  but  he  Is  equipped  only  to 
extract  teeth.  Foreign-language  books  are 
not  allowed  in  the  prison,  and  other  books 
are  allowed  in  only  at  the  discretion  of  the 
warden.  Many  books  are  banned  in  Greece, 
but  the  warden  prohibits  others  as  well. 
Once  he  banned  Proust's  Remembrance  of 
Things  Past. 

Averof  Is  not  a  monumental  tragedy,  not 
like  Belsen  or  Buchenwald,  but  it  is  grimy. 
There  are  probably  only  a  few  thousand  peo- 
ple in  the  Averofs  of  Greece,  but  there  are 
others  who  have  been  exiled  from  their  homes 
and  sent  into  remote  villages,  and  many  many 
others  who  pass  in  and  out  of  police  stations, 
sometimes  being  detained  for  a  few  hours, 
sometimes  overnight,  and  sometimes  for  days 
and  weeks.  The  newspapers  publish  no  stories 
about  them;  things  are  seldom  announced. 
"Have  you  heard  the  latest?"  Greeks  seem  to 
be  forever  saying,  and  the  latest  is  always 
something  political,  or  something  about 
another  arrest.  Perhaps  one-third  of  the  Army 
officers  have  been  arrested,  or  retired,  and 
some  of  them  are  in  exile,  and  some  walk  the 
streets,  and  some  are  kept  in  an  old  hotel 
near  Athens.  The  windows  are  nailed  shut, 
and  twice  a  day  two  guards  take  each  officer 
downstairs  for  a  turn  around  what  was  once 
a  lobby.  In  Athens  there  is  also  an  atomic- 
research  center.  Democritos,  which  Is  named 
for  the  Greek  who  said  2,400  years  ago  that 
all  matter  was  made  up  of  tiny  particles.  One 
morning  in  June  an  electronics  scientist  was 
arrested  In  his  laboratory  at  Democritos,  and 
more  than  a  month  later  his  colleagues  still 
didn't  know  what  had  happened  to  him.  At 
Ave  In  the  morning  of  the  day  he  had  been 
seized,  a  Democritos  chemist  was  taken  from 
bis  home,  questioned  by  the  police,  and  then 
released.  The  chemist  had  been  invited  to 
present  a  paper  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  but  then  the  cope  said  he 
couldn't  go.  What  shall  I  tell  the  Ameri- 
cans? he  asked  the  director  of  Democrltoe. 
Tell  them  you  broke  a  leg,  he  said.  This  was 
about  the  time  that  a  lady  scientist  from 
Democritos  was  stopped  at  the  airport  while 
she  was  on  her  way  to  attend  a  professional 
meeting  in  Vienna.  She  could  not  leave,  the 
police  said,  because  she  was  a  menace  to  na- 
tional seciuity.  The  "latest"  is  always  some- 
thing like  that. 

The  other  side  of  all  this,  although  I  met 
few  Greeks  outside  the  Government  who 
cared  to  admit  it.  is  that  the  Government 
has  done  some  things  for  its  constituents. 
Any  dictatorship,  no  matter  how  inefficient, 
usually  does,  and  even  Mussolini  made  the 
trains  run  on  time.  Liberal  critics  of  right- 
wing  regimes  hardly  ever  acknowledge  these 
things,  probably  because  it  would  damage 
their  case,  but  they  ought  to.  For  example, 
the  Greek  farmers,  like  American  farmers, 
hab. dually  overborrow,  and  the  Greek  farm- 
ers, like  American  farmers,  habitually  cry 
poverty.  The  difference  is  that  the  Greek 
farmers,  who  make  up  about  half  the  popu- 
lation, really  mean  it.  The  per  capita  Income 
In  Greece  is  something  like  $750,  and  the 
farmers  scratch  out  livings  on  little  plots 
and  patches  of  rocks  and  worn-out  ground. 
By  1967  they  owed  the  Government  bank  ten 


billion  drachmas,  which  was  about  one-quar- 
ter of  what  they  could  produce  In  a  year,  and 
in  early  1968  the  loans  were  pardoned.  The 
farmers'  pensions  also  were  Increased  70 
per  cent,  and,  while  the  Colonels  are  not 
the  sort  to  upset  a  big  landowner  by  par- 
celing out  bis  estate,  they  are  at  least  talk- 
ing about  consolidating  the  small  farmers' 
holdings.  That  is,  if  a  farmer  owns,  say,  four 
acres  spread  over  seven  different  places,  they 
would  all  be  put  together.  The  Government 
also  has  introduced  free  medical  care,  and 
it  says  that  In  1968  farmers  and  their  fam- 
ilies had  35  million  free  days  in  hospitals, 
and  that  doctors  also  made  four  million  free 
visits  in  rural  areas.  Before  the  Revolution, 
the  Government  also  says,  there  were  exactly 
1,050  doctors  in  the  poorest,  most  isolated 
areas  of  Greece,  and  now  there  are  1,410.  The 
rule  is  that  a  young  doctor.  Just  out  of  med- 
ical school,  must  go  into  these  areas  for  at 
least  six  months,  which  is  similar  to  what 
they  do  in  some  socialist  countries,  but  in 
Greece  the  Government  will  also  pay  the 
doctors  to  go,  which  may  even  be  nicer. 

The  Government  also  says  there  are  more 
schools,  more  university  dormitories,  and 
more  child-care  centers  going  up  now  than 
ever  before,  and  that  It  is  putting  aside  13 
per  cent  of  the  national  budget  for  educa- 
tion, which  is  more  than  any  other  Greek 
Government  ever  thought  of  doing.  Further, 
there  has  been  a  rise  of  200  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  teaching  assistants  at  the  univer- 
sities. Presumably,  they  must  all  prove  their 
loyalty  to  the  Government,  and  the  moldy 
figs  at  the  universities  will  never  see  any 
virtue  In  it,  anyway,  but  It  is  another  small 
sign  that  something,  somewhere,  is  being 
done.  "As  far  as  our  greatest  social  need.  It 
is  hard  to  answer  briefly,"  Lucas  Patras,  the 
Minister  of  Social  Welfare,  said.  Mr.  Patras 
is  a  shy,  pleasant  man  who  studies  a  lot, 
and  then  writes  things  with  titles  like  '"nie 
Problem  of  the  Pensionable  Retirement 
Age."  "Our  country  is  in  a  state  of  change," 
he  said.  "Prom  a  state  of  low  social  develop- 
ment we  are  moving  into  one  of  high  de- 
velopment. This  creates  social  problems,  and 
all  the  problems  are  at  an  explosive  stage. 
Social  Security  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  We 
must  move  to  a  new  system.  The  distribution 
of  doctors  is  not  the  best.  We  must  make 
new  decisions.  The  old  leaders  didn't  under- 
stand the  problem  of  moving  from  a  pre- 
to  a  post-Industrial  society."  Then  Mr. 
Patras  sighed  a  little,  and  went  on  to  explain 
the  problem  of  Social  Security.  There  are  338 
Social  Security  centers,  which  he  called 
"founts,"  and  each  job  or  profession  has  its 
own,  and  each  one  runs  Itself.  "Unfortu- 
nately, each  fount  was  not  part  of  an  over- 
all program,"  Mr.  Patras  said,  "but  existed 
separately,  no  overall  pwllcy.  This,  of  course. 
Is  kind  of  crazy,  but  that  is  the  way  It  was 
before  the  Revolution."  The  Greeks  pay  their 
money  into  the  founts,  and  when  they  are 
pensioned  off,  or  go  on  unemployment,  the 
founts  pay  it  out  again.  Since  no  one  has 
ever  thought  of  a  way  to  do  this  by  mall,  a 
Greek  mtist  present  himself  at  the  fount  to 
do  business.  As  an  afterthought.  Mr.  Patras 
said  that  the  Government  at  least  had 
beaten  the  problem  of  the  long  lines  that 
were  always  stretching  out  from  the  founts 
under  the  hot  sun.  He  did  not  say  how  the 
Government  had  done  this,  and  it  is  only 
a  small  thing,  but  I  suspect  it  is  terribly  im- 
portant if  you  are  an  old-age  pensioner  with 
one  leg.  This  Is  the  same  Goverrunent  that 
exiled  the  composer  Mlkls  Theodorakis  to  a 
miserable  mountain  village,  posted  some 
boors  with  guns  nearby,  and  then  banned 
his  music  all  over  Greece.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  one-legged  pensioners  you  have  to  get 
into  the  shade  to  make  up  for  losing  Theo- 
dorakis, but  I  think  it  should  be  pondered, 
especially  by  the  people  who  let  the  old  guy 
stand  out  there  in  the  first  place. 

In  the  end.  what  may  save  all  the  Greeks, 
even  from  themselves,  is  their  madness.  Not 


aU  Greeks  have  It,  but  enough  do,  and  It 
helps  them  get  by.  A  Greek  driving  an  auto- 
mobile is  mad,  which  he  must  be,  because 
all  the  other  drivers  are  mad,  too.  Greek  men 
know  of  only  two  kinds  of  women,  the  kind 
they  bring  home  to  their  mothers,  and  the 
other  kind,  and  they  stare  at  women  a  lot, 
and  flare  their  nostrils  a  lot.  It  is  a  little  mad, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  get  much,  and  so 
maybe  they  mu&t  be  this  way.  Greeks  in 
nightclubs  break  plates  when  the  bouzouki 
music  gets  to  them,  and  this  is  mad,  but 
there  Is  not  muoh  else  they  can  do,  and  they 
must  do  something.  The  Colonels  have  passed 
a  law  that  makes  it  illegal  to  break  plates 
this  way,  but  the  plates  still  get  broken. 
"We  Greeks  break  plates  like  we  break  the 
law,"  a  man  said,  hurling  a  few  at  the  bou- 
zouki player.  The  maddest  Greek  I  ever  met, 
In  fact,  was  a  bouzouki  player. 

"I  admire  American  saxophone  players," 
he  said.  "They  make  me  weep."  He  pursed  his 
lips,  grabbed  an  imaginary  saxophone,  and 
swayed  forward  and  back,  looking  very  sad. 

"Did  you  know  there  is  no  written  music 
for  the  bouzouki?"  he  said,  and  I  said  I  did 
not.  "Well,  there  is  none,"  he  stiid.  tearing  a 
peach  in  two,  and  offering  me  half. 

"Tell  me  about  the  bouzouki,"  I  said. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  he  said,  "because  you  are 
a  friend  of  mine.  I  have  been  playing  the 
bouzouki  for  thirty-six  years,  since  I  was  six. 
The  bouzouki  has  been  seen  in  pc^ular  places 
only  since  1953.  Before  that  it  was  only  In 
secluded  places.  It  was  a  music  for  tough 
guys.  It  originated  In  1930,  and  It  was  based 
on  Turkish  music,  but  only  thugs  and  smug- 
glers ever  heard  it.  Then  it  started  to  become 
popular  with  intellectual  people.  I  remem- 
ber that  rich  people,  snobe.  would  start  com- 
ing to  the  tough-guy  places.  Did  you  know 
that  my  father  is  a  colonel,  and  my  sister 
is  a  scientist?" 

I  told  him  I  did  not.  and  I  asked  him  how 
he  got  to  be  a  bouzouki  player. 

"You  cannot  find  a  bouzouki  player  who 
will  tell  you  his  story,"  he  said,  "but  I  have 
a  great  desire  to  tell  mine  to  you."  Then  he 
fell  into  a  long  silence. 

I  asked  him  what  made  a  good  bouzouki 
player. 

"This  is  a  most  difficult  question.  I  admire 
you  very  much  for  asking  it.  No  one  has  ever 
asked  me  such  a  provocative  question  be- 
fore." Then  he  fell  into  another  long  silence, 
and  looked  very  sad,  but  finally  he  said,  "It 
is  Intellect.  This  is  the  difference,  the  differ- 
ence between  two  players  Is  intellect.  If  you 
have  the  same  desire.  Intellect  is  the  thing 
that  separatee  us." 

He  was  silent  again,  and  then  he  spoke 
about  composers,  commending  several,  and 
then  saying,  "But  not  Theodorakis,  he  is 
for  the  crowd.  He  is  a  thief,  a  pseudo-intel- 
lectual, and  a  Communist.  You  understand, 
of  course,  that  I  am  talking  only  about 
music." 

I  said  I  did,  and  asked  him  when  he 
would  play  the  bouzouki. 

"Not  tonight,"  he  said,  and  looked  very 
sad.  "I  am  not  Ir  the  mood."  Then  he  got 
up  and  walked  away. 

The  bouzouki  player  was  not  a  fool,  only 
a  little  mad.  He  will  probably  get  by,  and 
In  the  end  he  and  some  other  mad  Greeks 
will  do  in  the  Colonels.  They  may  have  to 
do  It  without  the  Americans,  but  In  the  end 
It  will  be  done.  On  the  day  a  Greek  said, 
"Have  you  heard  the  latest?"  which  was 
that  some  more  arrests  had  been  made,  nine- 
teen American  newspaper  boys  came  to 
Athens.  They  were  jugeared,  freckle-faced, 
and  cowlicked,  and  they  were  all  over  the 
newspapers,  and  all  over  the  television  news. 
They  were  from  the  Hearst  organization,  and 
the  Hearst  man  who  was  with  them  told 
the  Prime  Minister,  "Some  of  the  things 
that  one  reads  today  about  Greece  are  myths. 
One  finds  this  out  when  one  comes  to  Greece, 
sees  Greece,  and  lives  in  Greece.  We  shall  take 
v/ltb  us  the  most  beautiful  Impressions  of 
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your  country."  Then  the  man  from  Hearst 
handed  over  messages  from  other  Americana. 
John  McCormaplc,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
sent  the  Prii^e  Minister  "expressions  of 
esteem."  Sena^r  Henry  Jackson  of  Wash- 
ington said  son|ethlng  about  NATO,  and  then 
he  told  Mr.  Pabadoupoulos  he  was  sure  the 
newsboys  woulj  be  Impressed  by  "your  coun- 
try and  your  ieople."  Governor  Richard  B. 
OgUvle  of  Illinois  said  It  was  wonderful  that 
the  newsboys  ^ould  learn  "how  your  brave 
people  fought  and  struggled  to  remain  free," 
and  Ronnie  R^gan.  after  saying  something 
about  "the  idfa  of  freedom  and  justice," 
sent  "the  best  fishes  to  you.  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Papadopou)o8,  and  to  all  the  people  of 
Greece  from  a|l  the  people  of  California." 
Governor  Pre8tt)n  Smith  of  Texas  said  every- 
one was  really  looking  forward  to  the  time 
the  Prime  Minister  could  visit  America,  and 
then  he  sent  nls  best  wishes  "for  the  con- 
tinuation of  your  success  In  your  struggle 
for  freedom  aiid  democracy."  On  television, 
the  Prime  Minuter  was  beaming  and  beam- 
ing, and  out  thlere  somewhere,  a  great  many 
other  Greeks  deeded  all  their  madness  to 
survive  It. 


RHODE  ISU^ND  PARTNERS  OP  THE 
ALLI^CE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  month 
an  oi'janizational  meeting  of  the  Rhode 
Island  I>artnew  of  the  Alliance  Planning 
Committee  w»s  held  in  Providence  to 
officially  launch  the  39th  partnership 
involving  private  citizens  of  the  Americas 
in  a  program  known  as  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance.  Hhode  Island  is  to  be  joined 
with  the  State)  of  Sergipe,  Brazil,  located 
in  the  northeatet  part  of  that  country,  in 
this  partnership.  Rhode  Island  is  the 
17th  U.S.  St4te  to  be  paired  with  a 
Brazilian  stat«  in  the  program. 

Governor  Prank  Licht  of  Rhode  Island 
opened  the  meeting  and  accepted  the 
honorary  chairmanship  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Partners  of  the  Alliance  commit- 
tee. The  meeting  was  attended  by  over 
40  private  sector  leaders  representing 
such  organizations  as  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  Rhode  Island  Hospital  As- 
sociation, various  businesses  and  indus- 
tries, labor  froups,  newspapers,  and 
radio  and  television  stations.  Mr.  John 
Rego,  director!  of  the  State  Department 
of  Natural  Ejesources,  was  named  to 
serve  as  temborary  chairman  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Partners  and  to  head  the 
program  development  team  scheduled  to 
travel  to  the  3tate  of  Sergipe,  Brazil,  at 
the  end  of  this  month.  Other  team  mem- 
bers include: 

Paul  Hicks,  executive  director,  Rhode 
Island  Industrial  and  Petroleum  Asso- 
ciation. I 

Robert  PredQricksen,  representing  con- 
servation and  j  natural  resources. 

Jacob  Dykstra,  president.  Point  Judith 
Fishermen's  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 

Harold  Batepon,  president,  Charles  A. 
Magulre  &  Ass^iates,  Inc. 

Robert  Crolian,  vice  president  and 
general  manager.  Outlet  Co. 

I  congratulate  Rhode  Island's  citizen 
team  and  wish'  them  well  in  their  meet- 
ings with  the  i  private  sector  leaders  in 
Sergipe.  I  kno\^  they  will  accredit  them- 
selves well  ill  developing  meaningful 
projects  in  wh|ch  the  peoples  of  the  re- 
spective States  can  work  together.  The 
partners  program  seeks  to  foster  cooper- 
ation and  understanding  in  the  Ameri- 


cas, and  I  am  confident  that  private 
grou[>s  and  organizations  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  will  participate  in  this 
worthy  undertaking, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  Governor  Licht, 
together  with  an  explanation  of  the  part- 
ners program  by  Mr.  Wade  B.  Fleetwood, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  partners,  and  an 
article  from  the  Providence  Journal  of 
October  4  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Gov.  F'rank  Licht 
or  Rhode  Island 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  this  noon.  I 
accept  with  pleasure  the  title  of  honorary 
chalr^^an  of  the  Rhode  Island  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  program.  From  what  I  have  read  and 
learned  about  the  work  of  this  partnership 
program,  and  from  all  that  my  enthusiastic 
friend,  John  Rego.  has  told  me  of  It  ...  I 
feel  It  Is  the  type  of  positive  project  that 
we  In  Rhode  Island  should  Involve  ourselves 
In  .  .  .  that  through  such  participation  we 
will  have  an  opp>ortunlty  to  play  a  construc- 
tive and  meaningful  role  In  fostering  better 
relations  between  our  nation  and  those  of 
our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

There  are  two  components  of  this  pro- 
gram that  pstrtlcularly  appeal  to  me  .  .  .  Orst, 
It  Is  organized  on  a  state  to  state  stnd  a 
citizen  to  citizen  basis,  allowing  the  people 
of  Rhode  Island  and  those  of  Sergipe,  Brazil 
a  g^eat  deal  of  latitude  in  project  determina- 
tion and  operational  techniques.  And  second. 
It  has  two-way  goals  .  .  .  for  It  Is  founded  on 
a  desire  for  mutual  endeavor  and  mutual 
benefit. 

You  are  present  to  hear  today  about  a  pro- 
gram which  enlarges  on  my  own  concept  of 
the  right  and  necessary  relationship  between 
State  government  and  Its  citizens.  I  have  set 
as  one  of  the  goals  of  this  administration,  the 
fostering  of  a  partnership  for  progress  .  .  .  for 
I  firmly  believe  that  only  when  the  private 
sector  and  the  public  sector  learn  to  plan 
and  work  together  In  close  and  coordinate 
relationship  will  be  able  to  achieve  the 
progress  we  seek. 

The  partners  of  the  alliance  have  broad- 
ened this  approach  .  .  .  have  translated  this 
basic  philosophy  Into  International  terms. 
Today  more  than  30  States  and  their  citizens 
are  working  directly  with  citizens  In  counter- 
part areas  of  Latin  America  through  the 
mechanism  of  partners  of  alliance  commit- 
tees. In  general,  the  major  resource  supplied 
by  the  piartners  from  our  Nation  Is  expertise 
and  sklU  ...  In  return,  the  major  resource 
supplied  by  our  South  American  partners  Is 
cultural.  They  contribute  to  us  In  the  fields 
of  art,  music,  language  and  literature. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the  Innovative 
arrangements  which  can  be  made  under  such 
a  partnership  ...  In  British  Honduras,  a 
Michigan  educator  will  soon  start  a  teaching 
program  for  para-medlcal  technicians.  Used 
agricultural  equipment  from  Vermont  farm- 
ers is  being  distributed  to  the  farmers  of 
Honduras,  the  Brazilian  state  or  Para  part- 
ners raised  funds  at  a  benefit  concert  to  pro- 
vide scholarships  for  two  Missouri  students 
to  attend  a  Brazilian  university.  And  Colima- 
bla  partners  arranged  for  an  expense-free 
6-week  course  In  Spanish,  Latin  American 
history,  and  literature  for  Florida  students 
coming  to  their  country  for  an  8-week  study 
and  travel  program. 

There  are  endless  pK>sslbllitles  .  .  .  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  pKDsslblUty  of  our  State 
becoming  a  partner  becomes  a  reality  .  .  . 
and  that  we  too  find  a  way  to  enter  this  type 
of  meaningful  relationship.  I  am  very  In- 
terested In  the  outcome  of  this  meeting  and 
your  decisions. 


Remarks  of  Wade  B.  Fleetwood,  Deputy  Di- 
RECTOR,  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Pro- 
grams 

Governor  Licht,  John  Rego.  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen,  I  was  very  Impressed  by  the  in- 
troductory remarks  of  your  Governor  in 
which  he  likened  the  developing  partnership 
between  the  people  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land and  the  people  of  the  State  of  Sergipe 
In  Brazil  to  that  of  the  "pwirtnershlp  for 
progress"  which  he  proposed  for  this  state. 
He  made  clear  that  the  public  leadership 
must  be  joined  by  the  private  sector  In  order 
I  o  attain  maximum  progress  for  all  the  i>eopie 
in  the  state.  I  was  also  Impressed  when  he 
voiced  his  hope  and  expectation  that  the 
partnership  between  Rhode  Island  and  Ser- 
gipe would  be  a  "real"  partnership  on  an 
equal  basis. 

When  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Delaware 
held  their  organizational  meeting  in  Dover 
prior  to  the  launching  of  their  partnership 
with  Panama,  I  was  pleased  that  the  meeting 
place  was  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Capitol  Building.  For  to  me,  the  House  means 
people  and  it  was  therefore  very  appropriate 
that  the  private  leaders  in  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware had  assembled  there  to  commence  a 
Partners  program  which  is  one  of,  by,  .ind 
for  the  j>eople. 

Several  years  ago  my  former  boss.  Senator 
Frank  Church  of  Idaho,  told  me  of  Idaho 
citizens  who  met  him  In  the  state  and  indi- 
cated their  understanding  of  the  work  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  But  they  often  In- 
quired of  the  Senator — What  can  I  do  to 
participate  in  the  development  of  the  hemi- 
sphere We  feel  that  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  is  one  of  the  best  vehicles  by  which 
people  can  become  directly  Involved  with 
people  In  Latin  America  at  the  citizen  level 
to  assist  In  working  toward  the  objectives  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  Alliance,  of  course,  is  the  government- 
to-government  effort  to  build  the  Infrastruc- 
ture and  establish  a  sound  economic  base  in 
the  countries  of  Latin  America.  When  there 
is  criticism  of  the  shortcoming  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  we  need  but  remember 
that  the  institution  building  In  our  coun- 
try took  time — it  took  time  to  bring  to  the 
people  the  benefits  of  a  young  and  vigorous 
nation.  In  many  cases,  it  took  longer  than  5 
or  15  or  50  years  to  do  the  instltutioruil  de- 
velopment work  necessary  to  Insure  a  strong 
economy  that  would  reach  the  people. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  Charter 
of  PTinta  del  Este  that  created  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  declares  that  not  only  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  hemisphere  should  work  to- 
gether, but  that  the  energies  of  the  peoples 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems 
of  development.  The  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
Is  a  citizen  action  program  that  seeks  to  com- 
plement the  governmental  efforts  and  to 
bring  about  citizen  participation  and  Involve- 
ment throughout  the  hemisphere. 

We  must  stress  that  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  program  is  a  two-way  street.  It  is 
not  a  case  of  equipment,  material,  technical 
assistance  and  funding  going  all  one  way.  On 
the  contrary,  we  need  their  help.  We  need  to 
know  more  of  their  art  and  culture.  We  need 
their  assistance  in  language  training.  It  is  a 
fact  that  one  half  of  the  people  in  Latin 
America  speak  Portuguese  but  that  very  tew 
of  our  institutions  of  higher  education  teach 
this  language.  We  need  their  expertise  in 
many  fields.  We  must  cecise  glvin,^  Up  serv- 
ice to  what  Latin  America  can  do  for  ua 
and  actively  encourage  a  great  deal  more  traf- 
fic on  that  two-way  street  headed  our  way. 

Together,  In  partnership,  the  citizens  of 
the  U.S.  and  Latin  America  are  engaged  in 
many  exciting  and  productive  activities  in 
the  fields  of  health,  a^culture,  education, 
culture  and  business  and  industry.  At  the 
Inter-American  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
Conferences  that  have  been  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Lima  and  Salt 
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Lake  City,  Utah  over  these  past  few  years, 
new  Ideas  and  approaches  to  the  p>roblem8 
of  development,  In  which  citizens  can  and 
have  played  an  important  role,  are  shared 
among  all  the  delegates.  Similarly,  these 
meetings  tend  to  create  additional  thou- 
sands of  ties  of  cooperation,  friendship  and 
understanding  that  are  building  a  base  of 
increasing  interaction  among  the  peoples 
which  caused  President  Nixon  recently  to 
characterize  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
program  as  "In  the  vanguard  of  voluntarism 
in  the  Americas." 

We  know  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Ukee  the  Partners  program  because  of 
the  outstanding  cost-benefit  ratio  of  over  15 
to  1.  That  means  that  for  every  U.S.  dollar 
spent  In  the  transportation  of  people 
throughout  the  hemisphere,  there  has  been 
a  return  of  15  dollars  from  the  private  sector 
representing  technical  assistance,  donated 
equipment  and  supplies  for  hospitals  and 
schools  to  say  nothing  of  the  incalculable, 
intangible  benefits  that  accompany  the  as- 
sociation of  people  working  together  toward 
common  objectives.  The  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance office  in  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  serves  as  the  catalyst  in  bring- 
ing private  groups  into  close  working  rela- 
tionship and  assists  in  the  cutting  of  red 
tape  that  prevents  the  flow  of  people  and 
ideas  and  Interaction  among  them.  New  areas 
of  contact  at  the  citizen  level  are  encoviraged 
at  every  opportunity. 

The  opportunities  that  you  citizen  leaders 
in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  have  before 
you  in  the  formation  of  a  meaningful  part- 
nership with  the  people  of  Sergipe  in  Brazil 
are  noteworthy.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Partners  Planning  Committee 
headed  by  John  Rego  and  his  staff,  the  par- 
ticipation we  see  here  today  of  the  power 
structure  of  the  state,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, the  continuing  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  Rhode  Island  Congressional 
Delegation  and  the  large  Portuguese  com- 
munity wrlthln  your  state  all  point  to  the 
fact  tha.t  the  essential  ingredients  of  a  strong 
partnership  arrangement  are  here. 

You  win  be  In  good  company  In  your  work 
In  Brazil  because  the  states  of  Maine,  Con- 
necticut and  New  Jersey  are  also  working  In 
Brazil  in  the  Partners  program.  Sixteen  U.S. 
states  are  currently  Joined  on  a  state-for- 
state  basis  in  Brazil.  You  will  be  the  17th  U.S. 
state  working  with  Brazilians  and  the  39th 
U.S.  state  to  Join  the  Partners  program.  Just 
this  week,  Western  New  York  state  became 
the  38th  and  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
another  U.S.  state  will  be  the  40th  In  the 
program. 

So,  I  have  come  to  Rhode  Island  to  keynote 
the  Partners  program;  to  sound  the  chal- 
lenge of  Latin  America:  to  call  private  groups 
In  Rhode  Island  to  the  fore;  to  suggest  that 
you  become  Involved;  to  remind  that  with 
Involvement  comes  commitment  and  that 
the  Latin  American  development  process 
needs  understanding  of  its  purposes  and 
greater  commitment  to  Its  success;  and  to 
ask  your  help  In  building  our  home 
hemisphere. 

Nearly  ten  years  ago,  John  F.  Kennedy 
reminded  us  that  we  will  help  those  strug- 
gling peoples  in  the  huts  and  villages  across 
the  globe  and  pledged  our  best  efforts  to  help 
them  help  themselves  for  as  long  as  is  neces- 
sary— because  it  Is  right.  The  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  Program  seeks  to  assist  in  honoring 
this  pledge. 

I  From  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal, 
Oct.  4.  1969] 
Rhode  Island  Becomes  Partner  WrrH  State 
IN  Brazil 
Forty  public  and  private   officials  headed 
by  Governor  Licht   launched   a   "person-to- 
person"  partnership  yesterday  between  the 
states  of  Rhode  Island  and  Sergipe,  Brazil. 
The  partnership  was  proposed  by  Sergipe 
under  the  State  Department's  six-year-old 


Partners  of  the  Alliance  program  for  ex- 
changing help  in  health,  education,  busi- 
ness, indtistry  and  agriculture,  the  governor 
said. 

"I  feel  Rhode  Island  can  make  a  signif- 
icant and  meaningful  contribution,"  he 
added  at  a  $4.50-a-plate,  Dutch  treat  plan- 
ning lunch  at  the  Blltmore  Hotel. 

Mr.  Licht,  who  accepted  the  title  of 
honorary  chairman,  said  the  kinds  of  help 
to  be  exchanged  will  be  determined  by  a 
six-man  team  of  Rhode  Islanders  who  are 
to  fly  to  Sergipe  In  about  three  weeks. 

Then,  he  said,  it  will  be  up  to  community 
organizations  and  interested  citizens  here 
to  provide  the  assistance  needed.  This  may 
take  the  form  of  expert  advice,  equipment, 
tools  or  materials,  he  added. 

team  led  by  reco 

The  team  of  visitors  will  be  led  by  John  L. 
Rego,  state  natural  resources  director,  who 
speaks  Portuguese,  the  language  of  Brazil, 
and  who  has  visited  South  America  for  the 
State  Department  In  the  past. 

Mr.  Rego  said  he  would  announce  the 
names  of  his  team  In  a  few  days  so  they 
can  make  arrangements  for  the  trip,  "in- 
cluding getting  five  or  six  shots  of  various 
kinds,"  he  said  with  a  grimace. 

The  cost  of  this  and  later  visits  between 
the  two  states  will  be  paid  by  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  of  the  State  Department's 
Agency  for  International  Development,  he 
added. 

Wade  B.  Fleetwood,  deputy  director  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance,  warned  that  the 
Sergipe  visit  will  be  "no  Junket.  You'll  work 
from  morning  to  night." 

He  traced  the  growth  of  the  organization 
from  1963,  when  it  was  proposed  at  a  U.S- 
South  American  conference,  to  today  when  It 
Involves  38  U.S.  states.  Rhode  Island  will  be 
the  39th  and  New  Hampshire  is  expected  to 
be  the  40th  state  to  participate,  he  added. 

OTHER    PARTNERSHIPS 

Rhode  Island's  partnership  with  Sergipe 
will  be  the  17th  between  states  in  this  coun- 
try and  In  Brazil.  Other  states  with  pro- 
grams there  Include  Maine,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Jersey,  he  said. 

Maine,  for  example,  has  delivered  farm 
equipment  and  materials,  while  New  Jersey 
has  contributed  medical  equipment  to  their 
Brazilian  partners,  he  said. 

Sergipe  proposed  the  partnership  because, 
like  Rhode  Island,  It  is  the  smallest  of  Bra- 
zil's 20  states,  with  an  area  of  about  8,130 
square  miles  and  a  1950  population  of  about 
650,000,  and  lies  on  the  coast,  he  said. 

Sergipe  is  dissimilar  in  that  It  Is  tropical, 
lying  only  a  Uttie  more  than  10  degrees  south 
of  the  equator  and  has  an  economy  based 
on  sugar,  cotton  and  tobacco,  with  some  fish- 
ing, he  said. 

One  reason  for  speeding  the  Rhode  Island- 
ers' visit  is  to  beat  the  arrival  of  summer, 
he  said. 

Mr.  Fleetwood  relayed  a  request  from 
Sergipe  for  a  Rhode  Island  state  flag  to  fly 
over  the  city  hall  when  the  visitors  arrive 
m  the  capital  port  city  of  Aracju.  Governor 
Licht  said  he  would  have  the  flag  sent  im- 
mediately. 

TWO-WAY    STREET 

Mr.  Fleetwood  added  that  the  kind  and 
length  of  exchanges  is  "completely  open- 
ended.  "It's  a  real  two-way  street.  It  will  last 
only  as  long  as  the  partners  make  It  last," 

he  said. 

Mr.  Fleetwood  defended  the  program 
against  past  criticism  of  failure,  citing  Its 
continued  growth,  the  economic,  technologi- 
cal and  cultural  results  and  President  Nixon's 
support. 

Despite  Its  proven  results,  he  said  the  pro- 
gram continues  to  operate  on  a  budget  of 
about  $500,000  a  year  with  a  10-man  staff  in 
Washington,  the  same  as  when  It  started  In 


1963.  The  entire  program  has  cost  only  a 
little  more  than  a  million  dollars,  he  added. 
Those  present  included  representatives  of 
Sen.  Claiborne  Pell,  Rep  Robert  O.  Tiernan,  v 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Rhode 
Island  Medical  Society,  the  Rhode  Island 
Junior  Chamber  of  Conunerce,  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  Association,  various  businesses,  In- 
dustries, and  labor  groups,  newspapers,  tele- 
vision and  radio  stations. 


S.     3098— INTRODUCTION     OF     THE 
PREVAILING    WAGE    RATE    LOCA- 
TION   ACT   OF    1969— SUBMISSION 
OF  AMENDMENT  TO  S.  2990 
amendment  no.  267 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  dis- 
cuss the  condition  of  civilian  trade  and 
craftsmen  employed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  I  wish  to  speak  particularly 
of  the  treatment  accorded  to  these  work- 
ers in  the  Rhode  Island  area. 

Since  as  far  back  as  1966,  I  have  been 
pressing  the  Department  of  Defense  and. 
more  recently,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  improve  the  wage  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  Government  blue- 
collar  workers.  My  efforts  have  been  to 
little  avail  with  only  minor  improve- 
ments made  after  constant  pressure. 

In  recent  months  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  Government  wage  board  em- 
ployees have  appeared  to  be  increasing. 
I  have  been  receiving  an  increasing  vol- 
ume of  mail  from  disenchanted  Govern- 
ment employees  in  Rhode  Island.  Their 
problems  have  ranged  from  the  minute 
to  the  major;  they  have  included  the 
rate  structure  set  for  heavy  duty  me- 
chanics, the  lack  of  comparable  wages 
for  aircraft  workers,  the  lack  of  cover- 
age under  the  wage  board  system  for 
military  exchange  personnel,  and  fail- 
ure to  include  comparable  industry  po- 
sitions in  wage  surveys. 

I  have  written  numerous  letters  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  asking  that  the  Gov- 
ernment blue-collar  workers  in  Rhode 
Island  receive  equitable  treatment  in  re- 
gard to  these  and  many  other  problems. 
Yet.  except  for  some  minor  matters,  there 
seems  to  be  little  progress. 

On  August  1.  I  wrote  a  detailed  letter 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  requesting  specific  improve- 
ments in  the  wage  board  system  in  the 
Rhode  Island  area.  The  most  important 
recommendation  that  I  made  was  that 
the  Narragansett  Bay  wage  survey  area 
be  combined  with  the  New  London  wage 
survey  area  since  the  second  largest 
employer  of  Rhode  Island  industrial 
workers  is  located  in  the  New  London 
area. 

To  date.  I  received  only  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  my  recommendation  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  wage  survey 
areas  was  considered  by  the  National 
Wage  Policy  Committee  on  September  3 
and  a  final  decision  was  to  be  made  soon 
after  that  meeting  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  had  nearly  3  months 
to  consider  the  merits  of  my  proposal 
and  nearly  2  months  to  consider  the 
recommendations  of  his  advisory  board 
on  the  question  of  the  consolidation  of 
the   wage  survey   areas,   and,  to  date. 
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neither  h€  i^or  the  Etepartment  of  De- 
fense have  responded  to  the  merits  of 
J  my  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  am  most 
unhappy  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of '  Defense  have  treated  the 
question  of  ablary  for  our  civilian  blue- 
collar  workeits  in  the  Rhode  Island  area. 
I  believe  I  c^n  understand  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  their  unresponsiveness 
to  the  probQems  of  the  Government 
trades  and  craftsmen. 

The  source  of  the  problems  of  the 
wage  board  amployees  lies  with  the  lim- 
ited legislativle  authority  upon  which  the 
wsige  board  strstem  has  been  constructed 
by  the  executive  branch. 

Hundreds  cif  pages  of  regulations  have 
been  written  I  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission based  upon  one  sentence  in  the 
law  which  simply  stetes  that  the  pay  of 
Government  trades  and  craftsmen  "shall 
be  fixed  and  adjusted  from  time  to  time 
as  nearly  as  i^  consistent  with  the  public 
interest  in  adcordance  with  the  prevail- 
ing rates."  The  law  does  not  define  the 
areasjn  which  prevailing  rates  are  to  be 
_det€foiined  eicept  to  say  that  if  a  survey 
area  does  not  include  positions  compa- 
rable to  Government  positions,  another 
survey  area  which  does  must  be  Included. 
Upon  that  liinited  legislative  mandate, 
the  executive  branch  has  produced  miles 
of  redtape  tl^ine  the  blue-collar  worker 
into  a  system;  of  low-average  wages  and 
below-level  w<>rking  conditions. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  I  have  been 
more  than  pajtlent  with  the  administra- 
tive processed  of  the  executive  branch 
over  the  yeari  but  I  believe  the  time  has 
passed  for  waiting.  I  believe  the  Congress 
must  pass  new  legislation  to  bring  equi- 
table wages  and  working  conditions  to 
the  Government  blue-collar  worker. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill,  and  an  amend- 
ment to  an  Excellent  bill  already  put 
forth,  which  t  believe  will  help  remedy 
the  chief  inequity  in  the  wage  board  sys- 
tem, the  definition  of  survey  areas. 

The  bill  I  mtroduce  today  defines  the 
area  in  whlch|  the  prevailing  rates  men- 
tioned in  the  flaw  are  to  be  determined. 
This  definitloii  Is  absent  from  the  law  at 
this  time.        I 

I  have  developed  my  definition  from 
the  basic  concepts  now  utilized  In  a  lim- 
ited manner  li  the  Coordinated  Federal 
Wage  System  and  from  urban  concepts 
I  developed  it  my  book,  "Megalopolis 
Unbound."       ' 

In  1949,  the j  Bureau  of  the  Budget  de- 
veloped the  tfrm  "standard  metropoli- 
tan statistical!  area"  to  replace  various 
statistical  definitions  that  had  been  used 
to  describe  industrial  areas,  labor  mar- 
kets, and  metfopolitan  counties.  Among 
the  many  criteria  to  be  fulfilled  to  meet 
the  definition  of  a  standard  metropoli- 
tan statistical  brea  are  the  requirements 
that,  first,  at  l^t  75  percent  of  the  labor 
force  of  an  area  must  be  In  the  non- 
agricultural  libor  force,  and,  second, 
that  the  area  be  an  integrated  economic 
and  social  unit  with  a  recognized  large 
population  nucleus.  The  areas  defined  are 
created  on  the  ibasis  of  Information  from 
the  Bureau  of  tihe  Census  and  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  regarding  pop- 


ulation, labor  force,  density,  and  occu- 
pational density.  Thus,  It  can  be  seen 
that   standard    metropolitan    statistical 
areas  form  the  ideal  basis  for  a  survey 
of  prevailing  rates. 

Although  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  not  utilized  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  areas  in  a  manner 
which  would  be  most  helpful  to  the  blue- 
collar  workers,  it  does  recognize  the  value 
of  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
as  survey  tools  In  their  regulations  which 
state  the  following": 

Each  wage  area  includes  wherever  possible, 
but  doe3  not  require,  a  recognized  economic 
community  such  as  a  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area. 

At  present  there  are  approximately  231 
urban  areas  in  the  country  which  qualify 
as  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas.  The  growth  and  expansion  of 
those  urban  economic  areas  into  larger 
economic  areas  called  megalopolises  was 
the  central  theme  of  my  book,  "Mega- 
lopolis Unbound,"  which  I  wrote  in  1966. 
I  suggested  that  the  emergence  of  the 
megalopolis  required  a  whole  new  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  high-speed 
ground  transportation.  I  would  suggest 
today  that  the  emerging  megalopolis  also 
demands  a  whole  new  approach  to  the 
concept  of  prevailing  wages. 

When  the  concept  of  prevailing  wages 
was  first  utilized  over  a  hundred  years 
ago,  I  am  informed  that  it  was  thought 
that  a  survey  of  private  enterprises  with- 
in 30  miles  of  the  Government  installa- 
tion was  sufficient  to  determine  the  pre- 
vailing wages.  I  think  it  is  obvious  to  all 
that  today,  with  the  advent  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  construction  of  our  inter- 
state highway  system,  a  determination  of 
the  prevailing  wages  available  to  any  one 
worker  requires  a  survey  of  an  area  ex- 
tending much  farther  than  30  miles.  It  is 
time  that  the  definition  of  wage  survey 
areas  be  moved  from  the  horse-and- 
buggy  age  into  the  modern  automobile 
age. 

I  believe  if  one  examined  the  commut- 
ing patterns  between  any  two  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  which  are 
adjacent  to  each  other  and  not  more  than 
50  miles  from  each  other,  it  would  be 
found  that  there  is  a  high  level  of  eco- 
nomic integration  between  those  areas 
and  that  a  large  number  of  people  who 
live  In  one  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area  work  in  another. 

For  example,  the  second  largest  indus- 
trial employer  of  Rhode  Island  workers 
is  not  located  within  the  Provldence- 
Pawtucket-Warwick  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Area  but  within  the 
New  London  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area,  approximately  40  miles 
away,  a  very  short  distance  for  the  aver- 
age commuter.  There  are  also  large  nimi- 
bers  of  Rhode  Island  workers  who  are 
employed  within  the  Fall  River  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  a  mere  10 
minutes  from  Providence,  and  in  the 
Boston  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Provi- 
dence area  and  most  any  part  of  which 
is  within  30  minutes  commuting  distance 
from  Providence. 

Unfortunately,  except  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Pall  River  SMSA  with  the 


Providence  SMSA  within  the  Narragan- 
sett  Bay  Wage  Survey  Area,  these  com- 
muting patterns  are  not  recognized  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  In  the  establishment 
of  prevailing  wage  rates. 

The  result  of  this  incongruity  among 
the  wage  survey  areas  is  that  in  Rhode 
Island  it  is  possible  to  find  three  work- 
Ingmen  who  live  on  the  same  street,  hold 
similar  Government  jobs  at  the  same 
level  of  skill,  but  who  receive  three  differ- 
ent wages  because  one  works  In  Quonset, 
the  second  in  New  London,  and  the  third 
In  Boston.  Invariably,  the  workers  who 
commute  outside  of  the  State  receive  a 
20-  to  40-cent  higher  hourly  wage. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  rational  rcn-n 
why  Rhode  Island  and  other  areas  like 
Rhode  Island  should  remain  as  enclaves 
of  low  Government  wtiges  within  a  larger 
economic  area  of  higher  wages  only  be- 
cause the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  have  failed  to 
recognize  the  economic  realities  of  urban 
growth. 

I  am,  therefore,  Introducing  a  bill 
which  will  correct  that  deficiency  in  the 
wage  survey  system. 

My  bill  provides  that  if  the  place  of 
employment  of  a  Government  tradesman 
or  craftsman  is  located  within  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  or  contku- 
ous  to  a  SMSA,  that  area  and  any  other 
SMSA  within  50  miles  will  be  included 
in  the  survey  undertaken  to  determine 
prevailing  wages. 

My  bill  has  a  number  of  automatic  ad- 
vantages. First,  by  using  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  areas  which  are  de- 
fined in  economic  terms  find  periodically 
expanded  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as 
the  economy  grows,  survey  areas  are 
created  whose  boundaries  expand  auto- 
matically with  the  growth  of  the  economy 
without  the  necessity  of  administrative 
action  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Second,  by  requiring  that  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  within  50 
miles  of  the  SMSA  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment employment  Is  located  be  surveyed 
together,  there  occurs  an  automatic  con- 
solidation of  wage  survey  areas  which 
are  within  the  same  economic  region  as 
the  result  of  commuting  patterns. 

Third,  since  my  bill  does  not  provide 
for  consolidation  of  the  areas  of  appli- 
cation within  the  present  Coordinated 
Federal  Wage  System,  the  concept  of 
prevailing  wages  is  preserved  without 
movement  toward  a  national  wage 
system.  The  resulting  creation  of  over- 
lapping wage  survey  areas  for  separate 
areas  of  application  allows  for  differ- 
ences in  wage  scales  between  areas  on  a 
more  graduated  and  equitable  level  than 
the  present  administrative  survey  sys- 
tem permits. 

I  am  also  introducing  as  an  amend- 
ment to  Senator  Yarborough's  fine  bill 
to  improve  the  wage  board  system  lan- 
guage similar  to  that  Included  In  my  own 
bill.  Senator  Yarborough's  bill  to  reform 
the  entire  wage  board  system  has  many 
excellent  provisions,  such  as  the  require- 
ment that  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Wage  Policy  Committee  be  independent, 
which  I  fully  support.  Therefore,  I  offer 
my  amendment  as  only  perfecting  lan- 
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guage  to  what  is  otherwise  an  excellent 

bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  language 
of  my  bill  and  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  comments. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
and  amendment  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accordance 
with  the  Senator's  request. 

The  bill  (S.  3098)  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  as  follows: 

S.  3098 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Prevailing  Wage 
R.ite  Location  Act  of  1969". 

SEC.  2.  Section  5341(a)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  first  sentence  the  following  new  sen- 
tences: "Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  prevailing  rates  shall  be  determined 
bv  wages  surveys.  If  the  place  of  employment 
of  -he  employees  subject  to  the  wage  sur- 
vey is  located  within  a  standard  metropoli- 
tan statistical  area,  as  defined  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  or  is  located  in  a  county  or 
town,  contiguous  to  such  a  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area,  the  survey  shall  be 
conducted  In  that  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area,  to  be  known  as  the  base  area, 
and  In  any  other  adjacent  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area  any  part  of  which 
Is  not  more  than  50  miles  from  any  part  of 
the  base  area". 

Mr.  Pell's  amendment  (No.  257)  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  as  follows : 

AMENDMENT    NO.    257 

On  page  6,  line  4,  strike  out  "as  defined 
by  ihe  Bureau  of  the  Census"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "as 
defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
any  other  adjacent  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area  any  part  of  which  is  not 
more  than  50  miles  from  the  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  area  so  Included." 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  legisla- 
tion I  offer,  I  believe,  is  reasonable  and 
moderate  in  aoproach.  it  is  designed  to 
remedy  inequities  too  long  suffered  by 
Government  blue-collar  workers.  I  hope 
for  its  passage. 


The  Senate  reconvened  at  5  p.m..  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) . 


RECESS  SUBECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  4:15  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Mansfield  in  the  chair). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  ti>e  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  164)  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  extension  of  the 
authority  conferred  by  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  12982)  to  provide  additional  rev- 
enue for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


RECESS  UNTIL  5  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  imtil  5  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  imtil  5  p.m. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REVENUE 
ACT  OF  1969— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  12982)  to  provide  addi- 
tional revenue  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today. »       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  members  of  the 
conference  committee,  particularly  to 
Chairman  McMillan,  Mr.  Abernethy  of 
the  House  committee,  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member,  Mr.  Ancher  Nel- 
SEN.  and  Mr.  Joel  Broyhill.  These  gen- 
tlemen, together  with  the  rest  of  the 
conferees,  enabled  us  to  have  a  rapid  and 
effective  conference,  one  which  was  con- 
cluded this  Monday  morning,  after  3 
consecutive  days  of  steady  meetings. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  conference  report, 
in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  consid- 
eration by  the  House  conferees;  and  it 
is  especially  appreciated  by  me,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  conferees. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  leadership,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  for 
continuing  the  session  late  into  the  eve- 
ning, and  to  the  distinguished  assistant 
Republican  leawler,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  ,  in  order  to  per- 
mit us  to  present  this  conference  report. 


By  presenting  this  report  today,  in  Oc- 
tober, we  will  enable  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia to  collect  approximately  $2  million 
more  in  taxes,  because  the  effective  date 
of  the  bulk  of  this  bill  is  1  month  from 
the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which  it  is 
signed.  Had  the  conference  report  not 
been  submited  imtil  November,  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  would  not  have  begun 
until  January.  Thus,  the  cooperation  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  the  majority  leader.  Senator  Mans- 
field, is  particularly  helpful  to  those  of 
us  trying  to  meet  the  financial  difficul- 
ties of  the  National  Capital. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland  <Mr.  Tydincs) 
in  his  commendation  of  ail  those  he  has 
mentioned — the  present  speaker  except- 
ed— and  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty). 

I  am  not  at  all  happy  about  this  con- 
ference report.  I  realize  that  it  is  the  best 
that  could  be  done.  But  the  part  I  dislike 
is  the  sales  tax.  which,  as  always,  will 
impo.'^e  itself  most  heavily  on  those  who 
are  the  least  able  to  pay — a  sales  tax 
which  will  increase  the  cost  of  groceries 
and  f(X)dstuffs  and  other  items  which 
are  necessary. 

However,  I  know  that  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydincs)  has  done  has  been  the  best  he 
possibly  could,  and  that  what  he  has 
presented  to  the  Senate  at  this  time  was 
either  this  or  nothing  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

So  I  commend  him  and  compliment 
him  for  doing  a  g(X>d  job,  and  I  also  com- 
mend the  distinguished  assistant  Repub- 
lican leader  for  his  patience  and  under- 
standing in  agreeing  to  a  recess  this  af- 
ternoon so  that  we  could  take  this  matter 
up  before  it  was  too  late.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  has  said, 
had  we  not  taken  it  up  this  month,  it 
would  have  meant  an  additional  $2  mil- 
lion loss  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  appreciate  the  kind 
words  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Although  we  did  yield  to  the  House 
position  on  the  2 -percent  tax  on  grocer- 
ies, we  were  able  to  Insert  a  clause  to 
protect  those  families  in  the  lower  income 
brackets,  particularly  the  $6,000  and  less, 
$4,000  and  less,  and  $3,000  and  less  wage 
earners.  We  Insert  a  clause  which  would 
enable  them,  upon  presentation  of  their 
income  tax  return,  to  receive  a  tax  rebate 
tmsically  equivalent  to  the  smiount  of  tax 
they  would  have  spent  on  their  grocery 
bin  for  the  year. 

Comparable  provisions  have  been 
adopted  by  three  States  with  some  suc- 
cess, and  we  felt  that  it  would,  in  a  sense, 
protect  those  who  needed  the  protec- 
tion most — namely,  the  very  poor  family 
and  their  dependents. 
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We  made ;  this  provision  to  cover  not 
only  1  percent  additional  food  sales  tax 
but  also  thd  original  1 -percent  sales  tax 
which  had  been  In  effect  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  this  revenue  report.  So  that, 
actually,  the  very  poorest  families  will 
get  a  greatar  benefit  than  they  had  be- 
fore the  revenue  conference  report  was 
agreed  to.    j 

Mr.  PROt^rY.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing conference  report  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  revenue  bill  is  the  result  of 
many  days  of  hearings  in  the  House  and 
Senate  Distirict  Committees,  extensive 
staff  work  and  days  of  conference.  The 
revenue  bill*  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate  were  dissimilar  in  many  respects 
creating  substantial  problems  for  the 
conferees  toi  overcome.  The  conference 
report  is  notj  the  result  of  instant  action 
and  howling  jhaste  to  put  before  the  Con- 
gress a  revenue  bill  for  the  District. 

The  Dist^ct  of  Columbia,  like  all 
major  urba^  centers,  is  faced  with 
moimtlng  financial  needs  and  dwindling 
sources  of  r^enue.  To  meet  those  needs 
some  taxes  had  to  be  increased  and  new 
.  tax§5_  levied  pn  several  categories  which 
.  are  nat  now  iaxed.  The  Federal  payment 
to  the  Distrifct  was  raised  from  $90  mil- 
lion to  $105  pillion  and  an  additional  $5 
million  was  authorized  to  imdertake  new 
law-enforcement  programs  and  to  in- 
crease law  eiiforcement  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.     ] 

While  the  ^authorizations  provided  for 
are  substantially  less  than  what  the  Dis- 
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trict  has  stated  is  essential  and  also 
short  of  what  was  provided  for  in  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  is  It  hoped  that 
there  will  be  sufHclent  funds  to  finance 
the  continuing  progress  of  the  District. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER  3.  1969 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  Mon- 
day next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;   and   (at 
5  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  Monday.  November  3 
1969,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  30,  1969: 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Dean  Burch,  of  Arizona,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Commiuilcatlons  Commission 
for  a  term  of  7  years  from  July  1,  1969. 

Robert  Wells,  of  Kansas,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  7  years  from 
July  1.  1964. 

Ambassadors 

Thomaa  Patrtck  Melady,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Burundi. 

John  F.  Root,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 


Extraordinary  £ind  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Ivory  Coast. 

Inter-Amexican  Development  Bank 
Henry  J.  Coetanzo,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Executive  Director  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  for  a 
term  of  3  years  and  until  his  successor  hag 
been  appointed. 

Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance 
Scott   Heuer.   Jr..   of   the    District  of  Co. 
lumbla.    to    be    Inspector    General,    Foreign 
Assistance. 

Anthony  Faunce,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Deputy  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assist- 
ance. 

INTHINATIONAL      BANK      FOR      RECONSTRUCTION 

AND  Development 
Robert  E.  WleczorowsW,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Bank   for  Reconstruction   and   Development 
for  a  term  of  2  years. 

Agency  for  International  Development 

Samuel  C.  Adams,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  nominations  beginning  David  A.  Pot- 
ter, to  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade),  and 
ending  Harlan  D.  Hanson,  to  be  lieutenant 
commander,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  October  27.  1969;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Thomas  W. 
Wolfe,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Benedict  L. 
Stabile,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  October 
28,  1969. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Revered  Robert  S.  Tate.  Jr..  First 
United  Methbdist  Church,  Austin,  Tex., 
offered  the  fallowing  prayer: 

O  Thou  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  bei^ig.  be  with  us  in  this  mo- 
ment of  pausfe  lest  we  forget  in  our  busy- 
ness that  Yoii  are  near.  Voices  are  ever 
about  us — some  friendly,  some  critical, 
some  buoyant  with  optimism,  some  cyni- 
cal— and  oft^n  our  own  voices  speak  so 
much  and  arje  silent  so  seldom  that  we 
are  unaware  of  the  messages  we  must 
hear. 

We  must  hear  the  voice  of  mankind 
clamoring  fcr  peace.  We  must  hear 
through  the  s  ;atic  the  cry  of  mankind  for 
justice,  order,  compassion,  and  a  fresh 
opportunity  for  new  life  under  more 
equal  terms.  We  must  hear  the  voice  of 
the  young  woo  perplex  and  confuse  us 
of  another  giieratlon. 

But  even  asj  the  din  of  words  assail  our 
ears  from  a  tjurbulent  world,  help  us  to 
hear  Your  vo(ce  asking.  "What  doth  the 
Lord  require  if  thee  but  to  do  justice,  to 
love  mercy,  arid  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God?"  And  "^yhat  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  gain  the  kvhole  world  and  lose  his 
soul?"  And  then.  O  God.  put  muscle  in 
our  faith  and  hands  and  heart  that  we 
may  be  doer^  of  Thy  word  and  not 
hearers  only.  We  pray  in  the  spirit  of  One 
who  said,  'I  a|m  the  way.  and  the  truth, 
and  the  life.'l  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1508.  An  act  to  improve  judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  retirement  of  Justices  and 
judges  of  the  United  States. 


T^E  JOURNAL 

The  Jouma  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  rei  id  and  approved. 


ROBERT  S.  TATE,  JR.,  D.D. 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  welcome  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Dr.  Robert  S.  Tate,  Jr.,  who  serves 
as  our  Chaplain  today. 

Dr.  Tate  is  pastor  of  the  First  Method- 
ist Church  in  Austin,  Tex.,  my  home 
church.  We  are  good  personal  friends, 
just  as  he  has  become  a  friend  and  coun- 
sel for  thousands  in  Austin  where  he  and 
his  lovely  wife,  Ella  Mae.  and  their  chil- 
dren are  loved  by  our  citizens. 

Dr.  Tate  has  served  this  historic  church 
in  Austin  with  great  distinction  for  more 
than  6  years.  He  is  held  in  high  esteem 


by  the  members  of  our  church  and  by 
the  people  of  Austin. 

Dr.  Tate  comes  from  a  family  steeped 
in  tradition  of  the  Methodist  Church  and 
civic  enterprise.  His  father  was  the  for- 
mer secretary  general  of  the  YMCA  of 
San  Antonio  and  Beaumont,  Tex.  His 
brother.  Dr.  Willis  M.  Tate,  now  serves 
as  president  of  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity in  Dallas,  Tex. 

Our  Chaplain  for  this  morning  is  a 
minister  who  practices  what  he  preaches. 
He  has  served  as  minister  in  churches  in 
Corpus  Christ!,  San  Antonio,  and  Aus- 
tin— which  is  a  full-time  duty,  as  we  all 
know. 

In  addition,  however,  he  has  found 
time  over  the  years  to  be  selected  as 
one  of  the  five  outstanding  yoimg  men 
in  Texas  by  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1949.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Corpus  Christ!  Ministerial 
Alliance.  He  was  chairman  of  the  San 
Antonio  Council  of  Churches  Social 
Welfare  Commission.  Dr.  Tate  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Texas  Social  Welfare  Com- 
mission, and  h"  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Texas  Board  of  Mental  Health  and  Men- 
tal Retardation.  Now  he  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Social  Welfare  Association. 

The  First  Methodist  Church  in  Austin 
is  located  across  the  street  from  the 
State  capitol,  and  in  many  respects  Dr. 
Tate  can  be  called  the  minister  of  Texas 
Governors.  Many  State  officials  find  com- 
fort and  solace  within  the  halls  of  this 
great  church  led  by  this  outstanding 
minister. 
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Because  he  believes  in  getting  things 
done.  Dr.  Tate  would  be  classified  as  an 
activist  in  church  circles.  He  believes 
In  doing  things  for  the  common  man 
as  described  to  us  in  the  Good  Book. 

Dr.  Tate's  voice  is  eloquent  with  com- 
passion and  understanding  as  shown  by 
this  prayer  this  morning. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may 
know  more  about  the  accomplishments 
of  this  outstanding  minister,  I  include 
for  the  Record  some  of  his  pertinent 
biography.  I  know  that  many  of  you 
will  wish  to  meet  and  visit  with  Dr. 
Tate — a  pipe-smoking,  deep-thinking, 
progressive  minister  who  believes  we 
should  do  good  as  we  preach  good. 

The  biography  follows: 

The  Reverend  Robert  S.  Tate,  Jr.,  D.D. 

Born:  Dallas.  Texas,  October  31.  1914. 

Education:  San  Antonio  Public  Schools; 
McCallle  School,  Chattanooga.  Tenn.; 
Southern  Methodist  University.  A.B.  1936; 
Duke  University.  B.D.  1939;  Southwestern 
University.  D.D.  1964. 

Married:   Miss  Ella  Mae  Starcke.  1940. 

Chlldxen:  Carol  Lee  (Mrs.  Robert  D.  For- 
rester), Margaret  Ann  (Mrs.  Michael  S. 
Kzall).  Robert  S.,  Ill,  Jennye  Sue. 

.Assignments:  Served  as  minister  of  the 
Alamo  Heights  Methodist  Church,  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  from  June,  1950  until  his 
present  assignment.  He  came  to  San 
Antonio  from  Corpus  Chrlstl,  where  he  was 
minister  of  the  Oak  Park  Methodist  Church 
for  five  years.  Earlier  years  were  spent  at 
Bastrop,  Woodsboro,   and  Pettus. 

Present  Assignment:  Minister,  First 
Methodist  Church,  Austin,  Texas,  Septem- 
ber. 1963. 

Organizations: 

Corpus  Chrlstl:  1945-1960,  served  as 
President,  Corpus  Ohrtstl  Ministerial  Alli- 
ance; Co-Chalrman,  National  Christian  and 
Jews  Roundtable;  Chairman,  La  Retama 
Public  Library;  Chairman,  Mayor's  Civic 
Improvement  Committee;  Chairman,  City 
Charter  Commission;  Chairman.  Mary  Mc- 
Leod  Bethune  Day  Nursery;  Member  of  the 
Corpus  Chrlstl  Rotary  Club. 

San  Antonio:  1950-1963.  served  as  Presi- 
dent, Board  of  Directors,  Y.M.C.A.,  1957- 
1959;  Chairman,  Juvenile  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, 1954-1962;  President,  Alamo  Heights 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  1954-1955;  Member, 
Board  of  Directors,  Bexar  County  Associa- 
tion for  Mental  Health,  1953-1963;  Chairman, 
San  Antonio  Council  of  Churches  Social 
Welfare  Commission,  1956-1958:  Chairman, 
American  Social  Health  Committee  of  Bexar 
County,  1958-1963;  Member.  Board  of 
Trustees,  Southwest  Texas  Methodist  Hos- 
pital, 1958-1963;  Member,  Commission  on 
World  Service  and  Finance  of  the  Southwest 
Texas  Annual  Conference  of  The  Methodist 
Church.  1964;  President,  Bexar  County 
Legal  Aid  Society,  1959-1963. 

Austin:  1963,  Member,  Board  of  Directors, 
Wesley  Foundation  at  University  of  Texas; 
Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Golden  Age 
Home,    Lockhaxt.    Texas. 

State :  President,  Texas  Social  Welf sure  As- 
sociation, 1966-1958;  Member,  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, Texas  Association  for  Mental  Health, 
1956-1964,  1966;  President,  Texas  Association 
for  Mental  Health,  1962-1963;  Regional 
Chairman.  American  Social  Health  Associ- 
ation, 1960;  Member,  Governor's  Commit- 
tee on  the  Eradication  of  Tuberculosis.  1963; 
Member,  General  Planning  Committee  for 
Comprehensive  Statewide  and  Commtmlty 
Mental  Health  Programs.  1963-1965;  Mem- 
ber, Oovernor"8  Board,  Texas  Youth  Coun- 
cil, 1965;  Member,  Texas  Board  of  Mental 
Health  and  Mental  Retardation,  1965-1971. 

National:  Member,  Board  of  Directors. 
American  Social  Health  Association,  1961; 
Member,  Council  on  Legislation  and  Public 


Policy  of  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Retar- 
dation, 1967-1969;  Delegate,  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Mental  Health,  1960-1963,  1966- 
1966;  Delegate,  Jurisdictional  Conference  of 
The  Methodist  Church,  1964;  Member,  AD 
HOC  Committee  on  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  Touth,  1970. 

Clubs:  Lambda  Chi  Alpha. 

Honors:  Selected  the  outstanding  young 
man  of  Corpus  Chrlstl  In  1949;  Selected  one 
of  five  outstanding  young  men  in  Texas  by 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  1949;  Cita- 
tion— Lane  Bryant  Award,  1957;  Listed  in 
Who's  Who  of  the  South  and  Southwest. 

Siblings:  James  F.  Tate.  Brown  William- 
son Corporation,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Dr.  Willis 
M.  Tate,  President,  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity, Dallas,  Texas. 

Parents:  The  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  8. 
Tate.  Mr.  Tate  was  formerly  General  Secre- 
tary Y.M.C.A.,  of  San  Antonio  and  Beaumont, 
Texas. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  12982. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REVE- 
NUE ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  McMillan  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bUl  (H.R.  12982)  to  provide  addi- 
tional revenue  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes: 
Conference  Report  (H.R.  Rept.  No.  91-604) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12982)  to  provide  additional  revenue  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District 
of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1969". 
TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  DISTRICT 

OF    COLUMBIA    SALES    AND    USE    TAX 

ACTS 

Sec.  101.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  114  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  47-2601,  par.  14(a) )  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs; 

"(8)  The  sale  of  or  charges  for  admission 
to  public  events,  including  movies,  musical 
performances,  exhibitions,  circuses,  sporting 
events,  and  other  shows  or  performances  of 
any  type  or  nature,  except  that  any  casual 
or  isolated  sale  of  or  charge  for  admission 
made  by  a  semlpubllc  institution  not  regu- 
larly engaged  in  making  such  sales  or  charges 
shall  not  be  considered  a  retail  sale  or  sale 
at  retail. 

"(9)  The  sale  of  or  charges  for  the  service 
of  repairing,  altering,  mending,  or  fitting 
tangible  personal  property,  or  applying  or 
installing  tangible  personal  property  as  a  re- 
pair or  replacement  part  of  other  tangible 
personal  property,  whether  or  not  such  serv- 
ice Is  performed  by  means  of  coin-operated 
equipment  or  by  any  other  means,  and 
whether  or  not  any  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty is  transferred  In  conjunction  with  such 
service. 

"(10)  The  sale  of  or  charges  for  copying, 
photocopying,  reproducing,  duplicating,  Eid- 
dressing,  and  mailing  services  and  for  public 
stenographic  services. 

"(11)  The  sale  of  or  charges  for  the  service 
of  laundering,  dry  cleaning,  or  pressing  of 
any  kind  of  tangible  personal  property,  ex- 
cept when  such  service  Is  performed  by 
means  of  self-service,  coin  operated  equip- 
ment." 


Sec.  102.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  114  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1), 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  par- 
agraph (1), 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  par- 
agraph (2)  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  that  paragraph  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section",  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respectively. 

Sec.  103.  Subsection  (b)(3)  of  section  116 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  47-2601.  par.  16(b)  (3) )  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  amount  separately  charged  for 
labor  or  services  rendered  In  instaUlng  or 
applying  the  property  sold,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  114(a)  of  this  title." 

Sec.  104.  Section  126  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
47-2602 ) .  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  125.  A  tax  is  Imposed  upon  all  ven- 
dors for  the  privilege  of  selling  at  retail  cer- 
tain tangible  personal  property  and  for  the 
privilege  of  selling  certain  selected  services 
(defined  as  'retail  sale'  and  'sale  at  retail' 
In  this  title) .  The  rate  of  such  tax  shall  be 
4  per  centum  of  the  gross  receipts  from 
sales  of  or  charges  for  such  tangible  personal 
property  and  services,  except  that — 

"(1)  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  2  p)er  centum 
of  the  gross  receipts  from  (A)  sales  of  food 
for  human  consumption  off  the  premises 
where  such  food  Is  sold.  (B)  sales  of  or 
charges  for  the  services  described  in  para- 
graph (11)  of  section  114(a)  of  this  title, 
and  (C)  sales  of  medicines,  pharmaceuticals, 
and  drugs  not  made  on  prescriptions  of 
duly  licensed  physicians,  surgeons,  or  other 
general  or  special  practitioners  of  the  heal- 
ing art; 

"(2)  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  5  per  centum 
of  the  gross  receipts  from  sales  of  or  charges 
for  any  room  or  rooms,  lodgings,  or  accom- 
modations, furnished  to  transients  by  any 
hotel,  Inn,  tourist  camp,  tourist  cabin,  or 
any  other  place  In  which  rooms,  lodgings, 
or  accommodations  are  regularly  furnished 
to  transients;  and 

"(3)  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  6  per  centum 
of  the  gross  receipts  from  sales  of  (A) 
splrltous  or  malt  liquors,  beer,  and  wines, 
and  (B)  food  for  human  consumption  other 
than  off  the  premises  where  such  food  Is 
sold." 

Sec.  105.  Paragraph  (b)  of  section  127  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  47-2604(b) )  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  On  each  sale  of  food  for  human  con- 
sumption off  the  premises  where  such  food  Is 
sold  where  the  sales  price  Is  from  13  cents 
to  62  cents,  both  Inclusive,  1  cent;  on  each 
such  sale  where  the  sales  price  Is  from  63 
cents  to  $1.12,  both  inclusive,  2  cents;  and 
on  each  50  cents  of  the  sales  price  or  fraction 
thereof  of  such  sale  In  excess  of  $1.12, 1  cent." 
Sec.  106.  Paragraph  (o)  of  section  128  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (D.O. 
Code,  sec.  47-2605(0))  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "whether  or  not". 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
147  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2624  (a) )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  147.  (a)  Any  person  who  falls  to  file  a 
return,  who  flies  a  false  or  Incorrect  return, 
or  who  falls  to  pay  the  tax  to  the  District 
within  the  time  required  by  this  title  shall 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  5  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  tax  due  If  the  faUure  Is  for  not 
more  than  one  month,  with  an  additional 
5  per  centtun  for  each  additional  month  or 
fraction  thereof  during  which  such  failure 
continues,  not  to  exceed  25  p»er  centum  In 
the  aggregate:  plus  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
1  per  centum  of  such  tax  for  each  month 
or  fraction  thereof  during  which  such  fail- 
ure continues;  but  the  Commissioner  may.  If 
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that  the  delay  was  excusable. 


waive  all  or  any  part  of  the  penalty.  Unpaid 
penalties  and  interest  may  be  collected  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
title.  The  penalty  and  Interest  provided  for 
In  this  section  shall  be  applicable  to  any  tax 
determined  as  ii  deficiency." 

(b)  Subsection  (b^  cf  such  section  18 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  certificate  of 
the  Collector  i>r  Aaeessor.  as  the  case  may 
be,"  and  Insert  ing  in  lieu  thereof  "The  cer- 
tificate of  the  (iommlssloner". 

Sec.  108.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  201  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Use  Tax  Act  (DC 
Code,  sec.  47-2'  01  (a) )  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  eai  the  reof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs : 

"(6)  The  sal<  of  or  charges  for  admission  to 
public  events,  including  movies,  musical 
performances,  exhibitions,  circuses,  sporting 
events,  and  other  shows  or  performances  of 
any  typ>e  or  nalure,  except  that  any  casual  or 
Isolated  sale  of  or  charge  for  admission  made 
by  a  semipub  ic  Institution  not  regularly 
engaged  in  m.  iking  such  sales  or  charges 
shall  not  be  c<  nsidered  a  retail  sale  or  s^Ie 
at  retail. 

"(7)  The  said  of  or  charges  'or  the  service 
of  repairing,  iiterlng,  mending,  or  fitting 
tangible  person  il  property,  or  applying  or  in- 
stalling tangib  e  personal  property  as  a  re- 
^Jair  OS-  replace  ment  part  of  other  tangible 
.persottftl  propel  ty,  whether  or  not  such  serv- 
ice is  performe  1  by  means  of  coin-operated 
equipment  or  by  any  other  means,  and 
whether  or  not  any  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty is  transferred  in  conjunction  with  such 
service. 

"(8)  The  sals  of  or  charges  for  copying, 
photocopying,  eproduclng.  duplicating,  ad- 
dreaeing,  and  a  ailing  services  and  for  public 
stenographic  se  rvlces. 

"(9)  The  sai(  of  or  charges  for  the  service 
of  laundering,  dry  cleaning,  or  pressing  of 
any  kind  of  ta  igible  jjersonal  property,  ex- 
cept when  sui  h  service  is  performed  by 
means  of  self-i  ervice.  coin-operated  equip- 
ment." 

Sec.  109.  Subsection  (b(  of  section  201  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Use  Tax  Act  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  47-2' 01(b))    is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  strikii  ig  out  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 

(2)  by  redei  ignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  ( 1 ) , 

1 3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (2)  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  en  d  of  that  paragraph  a  comma 
and  the  followi)ig:  "except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  subsec  .ion  (a)  of  this  section",  ana 

(4)  by  redesi  piating  paragraphs  (4),  (5), 
and  (6)  as  paagraphs  (3).  (4),  and  (5), 
resp>ectively. 

Sec.  110.  Se<  tion  212  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Use  ':ax  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47- 
2702)  is  amenced  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  and  l:isertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "The  rate  of  tax  imposed  by  this 
section  shall  bn  4  per  centum  of  the  sales 
price  of  such  tuigible  personal  property  or 
services,  except  that — 

"(1)  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  2  per  centum 
of  the  sales  pr  ce  of  ( A )  sales  of  food  for 
human  consum  jtlon  off  the  premises  where 
such  food  is  90  id,  (B)  sales  of  the  services 
described  In  paiagraph  (9)  of  section  201(a) 
of  this  title,  aad  (C)  sales  of  medicines, 
pharmaceutical! ,  and  drugs  not  made  on  pre- 
scriptions of  d\  ily  licensed  physicians,  sur- 
geons, or  other  g  eneral  or  specisil  practitioners 
of  the  healing    irt: 

"(2)  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  5  per  centum 
of  the  sales  pr  ce  of  sales  of  any  room  or 
rooms,  lodging  I,  or  accommodations,  fur- 
nished to  transit  ints  by  any  hotel,  inn,  tourist 
camp,  tourist  cibin,  or  any  other  place  in 
which  rooms.  1  Jdgings,  or  accommodations 
are  regularly   furnished   to  transients;    and 

"(3)  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  5  per  cent\un 
of  the  sales  price  of  sales  of  (A)  splrltous 
or  malt  liquors,  )eer,  and  wines,  and  (B)  food 


for  human  consumption  other  than  off  the 
premises  where  such  food  Is  sold." 

Sec.  111.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  ot 
this  Act. 

TITLE  n— MOTOR  VEHICLE  EXCISE  TAX 
Sec.  201.  Subsection  (j)  of  section  6  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1925  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  4O-603(J) ) .  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "3  per  centum"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "4  per  centum". 

Sec.  202.  The  amendment  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

TITLE  in — AMENDMENTS  TO  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  CIGARETTE  TAX  ACT 
Sec.  301.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  603  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Cigarette  Tax  Act 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  47-2802(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "3  cents"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "4  cents". 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided, 
the  amendment  made  by  section  301  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  cigarette  tax  stamps 
purchased  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  title,  which  shall  be  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  which  begins  on  or  after 
the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  cigarette  tax  stamps 
which  have  been  purchased  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title  and  which  on  such  date 
are  held  (affixed  to  a  cigarette  package  or 
otherwise)  by  a  wholesale,  retailer,  or  vend- 
ing machine  operator,  licensed  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Cigarette  Tax  Act. 
such  licensee  shall  pay  to  the  Commissioner 
(in  accordance  with  subsection  (c))  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  tax  represented  by  such  tax 
stamps  on  the  date  of  their  purchase  and  the 
amount  of  tax  which  an  equal  number  of 
cigarette  tax  stamps  would  represent  if  pur- 
chased on  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

(c)  Within  twenty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  each  such  licensee  (1) 
shall  file  with  the  Commissioner  a  sworn 
statement  (on  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner  I  showing  the  number  of 
such  cigarette  tax  stamps  held  by  him  as 
of  the  beginning  of  the  day  on  which  this 
title  becomes  effective  or,  if  such  day  is  a 
Sunday,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  following 
day.  and  (2)  shall  pay  to  the  Commissioner 
the  amount  specified  in  subsection  ( b ) . 

(d)  Each  such  licensee  shall  keep  and 
preserve  for  the  twelve-month  period  imme- 
diately following  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  the  inventories  and  other  records  made 
which  form  the  basis  for  the  information 
furnished  to  the  Commissioner  on  the  sworn 
statement  required  to  be  filed  under  this 
section. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  tax 
stamp  shall  be  considered  as  held  by  a 
wholesaler,  retailer,  or  vending  machine  op- 
erator If  title  thereto  has  passed  to  such 
wholesaler,  retailer,  or  operator  (whether  or 
not  delivery  to  him  has  been  made)  and  if 
title  to  such  stamp  has  not  at  any  time  been 
transferred  to  any  person  other  than  such 
wholesaler,   retailer,   or   operator. 

(f)  A  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b),  (c),  or  (d)  of  this  section  shall 
be  punishable  as  provided  in  section  611  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Cigarette  Tax  Act 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2810) . 

TITLE  IV— PEES  FOR  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
REGISTRATION  AND  INSPECTION  AND 
FOR  MOTOR  VEHICLE  OPERATORS' 
PERMITS 

Sec.  401.  Section  2  of  title  IV  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1937  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  40-102)  is  amended — 

(1)    by  striking   out  "$1"  and  "50  cents" 


in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  (relating 
to  fees  for  duplicate  registration  certificates 
and  Identification  tags)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$2"  and  '-jr'.  respectively: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Jl"  in  paragraph  i*) 
of  subaection  (b)  (relating  to  fees  for  spniai 
use  certificates  and  identification  tagsi  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$3"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  'ten  days"  in  such 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"twenty  days"; 

(4)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  "Com- 
mlssioners"  in  such  paragraph  (4)  the  iol- 
lowing:  ",  except  that  in  the  event  ruch 
certificate  and  tags  are  necessary  for  u.se  in 
complying  with  vehicle  inspection  regula- 
tions made  pursuant  to  the  authority  con- 
tained in  section  7  of  the  Act  approved 
February  18,  1938  (DC.  Code.  sec.  40-207i. 
prior  to  completion  of  the  registration  of 
such  vehicle  or  trailer,  the  fee  shall  be  *2' 
and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$1"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears  in  subsection  (d)  (relating  to  fee  for 
transfer  of  registration)  and  Inserting  iii  Leu 
thereof  in  each  such  place  ".$2". 

Sec.  402.  Section  3  of  title  IV  of  such  .Act 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  40-103)    is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  befare  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  (relating 
to  registration  fees)  the  following:  ",  and 
In  the  event  the  markings  on  any  such  tag 
are  specially  ordered  by  the  person  to  v.honi 
the  tag  Is  to  be  Issued  and  such  markings  are 
other  than  those  in  a  regular  series,  a  reserva- 
tion fee  of  $26  and  an  annual  fee  of  sio, 
in  addition  to  all  other  fees  which  may  be 
required,  shall  be  charged  for  such  specially 
ordered  tag"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "three  thousand  five 
hundred"  in  the  paragraph  designi:.ed 
"Class  A"  of  subsection  (b)  (relating  to 
registration  fees  for  passenger  motor  ve. 
hides)  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  In  each  such  place  "'.hree 
thousand  four  hundred",  and  by  striking  out 
"$22"  and  "532"  and  insert!ng  in  lieu  thereof 
"$30"  and   "$50".  respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out,  in  the  paragraph  desig- 
nated "Class  B"  of  subsection  (b)  (relating 
to  registration  fees  for  trucks,  tractors,  and 
certain  commercial  automobiles)  ■■?40', 
"S44".  "$52".  "$60",  "$68",  "$74",  •.584", 
"$96".  "$122",  "$142",  "$172",  and  "5202'. 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$53".  "559", 
"$69",  "$80",  "$91",  "$99",  "$112".  "$128", 
"$163',  "$191",  "$229",  and  "$269",  respec- 
tively; 

(4)  by  striking  out  in  the  paragraph  cios:g- 
nated  "Class  C"  of  subsection  (b)  (relating 
to  registration  fees  for  trailers),  "$8".  "312". 
■$20".  ■$32".  "$46",  "$60",  "$74",  •$92". 
"$122",  "$152",  and  "$182",  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$H".  "$16",  "$27",  '  ?43 ". 
"$61  •,  "$80".  "$99".  "$123",  "163".  "$203', 
and   "$243",   respectively;    and 

(5)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)  (re- 
lating to  division  of  registration  fees  be- 
tween Highway  Fund  and  General  Fund) 
"sixty-four"  and  "seventy-four"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "forty-two"  and  "forty- 
seven",  respectively. 

Sec.  403.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  annual  in- 
spection of  all  motor  vehicles  in  the  District 
of  Columbia",  approved  February  18,  1938 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  40-201).  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$l"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$3". 

Sec.  404.  Section  6  of  the  District  of 
Colvimbla  Traffic  Act.  1925  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
40-603).  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "35" 
In  subsection  (a)  (relating  to  fee  for  res- 
toration of  suspended  or  revoked  permits 
and  privileges)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"10".  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "$1"  in  sub- 
section (d)  (relating  to  fees  for  titling  and 
retltUng)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$5". 

Sec.  405.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925  (D.C. 
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Code.  sec.  4O-301(a)).  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "»3"  in  paragraph  (1)  (relating 
to  fee  for  operator's  i)ermit)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$12",  and  by  striking  out  in 
such  {paragraph  "three  years"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "four  years";  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••(4)  In  the  event  an  operator's  permit  or 
a  learner's  permit  issued  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  section  is  lost  or  destroyed,  or 
requires  replacement  for  any  reason  other 
than  through  error  or  other  act  of  the  Com- 
missioner not  caused  by  the  person  to  whom 
such  permit  was  issued,  such  person  may 
obtain  a  duplicate  or  replacement  permit 
upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $2." 

Sec.  406.  Section  3  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Respansibility  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (DC.  Code  sec.  40-419)  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the  following: 
■'.  including  rules  and  regulations  assessing 
re.isonable  feee  to  reimburse  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  cost  of  reinstating  licenses 
and  registrations  suspended  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act.  such  fees  not  to  exceed 
the  amount  of  $10  for  the  reinstatement 
of  a  license  or  registration,  or  both  a  license 
and  registration". 

Sec.  407.  The  aniendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  laeglns  on  or  after  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

TITLE    V— AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  ALCOHOLIC  BEV- 
ERAGE CONTROL  ACT 
Sec.  501.   (a)   Clauses  (4)   and  (5)   of  sec- 
tion 23(a)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
25-124(a))    are    each    amended    by   striking 
out    "$1.75"    and    inserting    In    lieu    thereof 
'■.S2  00". 

lb)  Section  23(c)(1)  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  25-124(c)  (1) )  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "tenth"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "fifteenth". 

(c)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  40(a) 
of  such  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  25-138(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$2.00"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$2.25". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "10th"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "15th". 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  title,  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 501  shall  apply  with  respect  to — 

(1)  alcohol,  spirits,  and  wines  Imported 
or  brought  into  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
manufactured,  and 

(2)  beer  sold  or  purchased  for  resale, 

on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title, 
which  shall  be  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  on  or  after  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  alcohol,  spirits,  and  beer 
which  have  been  purchased  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title  and  which  on  such  date 
are  held  by  a  holder  of  a  retailer's  license  is- 
sued under  the  District  of  Colimibla  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Act.  such  licensee  shall  pay 
to  the  Commissioner  ( in  accordance  with 
subsection  (c) )  an  amount  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  of  tax  Imposed 
by  such  Act  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  on  the  amount  of  alcohol, 
spirits,  and  beer  so  held  by  him,  and  the 
amount  of  tax  which  would  be  imposed  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act  on  such  effective  date  on  an 
equivalent  amount  of  alcohol,  spirits,  and 
beer. 

'c)  Within  twenty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  such  licensee  (1)  shall 
file  with  the  Commissioner  a  sworn  state- 
ment (on  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner)  showing  the  quantity  of  al- 
cohol, spirits,  and  beer  held  by  him  as  of  the 


beginning  of  the  day  on  which  this  title  be- 
comes effe«lve  or.  if  such  day  is  a  Sunday, 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  following  day,  and 
(2)  shall  pay  to  the  Commissioner  the 
amount  specified  In  subsection   (b). 

(d)  Bach  such  licensee  shall  keep  and  pre- 
serve for  the  twelve-month  jjeriod  imme- 
diately following  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  the  inventories  and  other  records  made 
which  form  the  basis  for  the  information 
furnished  to  the  Commissioner  on  the  sworn 
statement  required  to  be  filed  under  this 
section. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  alcohol, 
spirits,  and  beer  shall  be  considered  as  held 
by  a  holder  of  a  retailer's  license  if  title 
thereto  has  passed  to  such  holder  (whether 
or  not  delivery  to  him  has  been  made)  and 
if  title  has  not  at  any  time  been  transferred 
to  any  person  other  than  such  holder. 

(f)  A  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sub- 
secrtlon  (b),  (c).  or  (d)  of  this  section  shall 
be  punishable  as  provided  In  section  33  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Con- 
trol Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  25-132). 

TITLE    VI— AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    DIS- 
TRICT    OP     COLUMBIA     INCOME     AND 
FRANCHISE  TAX  ACT  OF  1947 
Sec.  601.  (a)  Section  4  of  title  I  of  article 

I  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Income   and 

Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947   (DC.  Code,  sec. 

47-1551C)  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)(1)  The  term  'capital  asset'  means 
property  defined  or  treated  as  a  capital  as- 
set under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  computing  for 
any  taxable  year  the  tax  imposed  under  this 
article  with  respect  to  sales  or  other  dispo- 
sitions of  property  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (1).  the  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  gains  and  losses  (other  than  the  al- 
ternative tax  Imposed  by  section  1201  of  such 
Code)  shall  apply." 

(2)  Paragraph  (m)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
the  colon  preceding  the  first  proviso  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  except  that  In  the  case  of  any 
such  distribution  any  part  of  which  for  pur- 
poses of  the  income  tax  Imposed  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  deemed  to 
constitute  a  capital  gain,  such  part  shall  be 
deemed  to  constitute  a  capital  gain  for  pur- 
poses of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  article". 

(3)  Paragraph  (aa)  of  such  section  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Title  III  of  such  article  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Section  2(a)  of  such  title  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  47-1557a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"other  than  capital  assets"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "including  capital  a;ssets". 

(2)  Paragraph  (11)  of  section  2(b)  of  such 
title  is  repealed. 

(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  3(a)  of  such 
title  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-1557b)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  of  property  not  connected  with  a 
trade  or  business.  If  such  losses  arise  from 
fire,  storm,  shipwreck,  or  other  casualty,  or 
from  theft,  except  that  in  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual, a  loss  described  in  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  allowed  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  amount  of  loss  to  such  Individual 
arising  from  each  casualty,  or  from  each 
theft,  exceeds  $100. 

For  piUT>oses  of  the  $100  limitation  of  sub- 
paragraph (C).  a  husband  and  wife  making 
a  joint  return  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
the  loss  Is  allowed  as  a  deduction  shall  be 
treated  as  one  individual.  No  loss  described 
In  this  paragraph  shall  be  allowed  If,  at  the 
time  of  filing  the  return,  such  loss  has  been 
claimed  for  inheritance  or  estate  tax  pur- 
poses." 

(4)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  3(b)  of  such 
title  is  repealed. 


(c)    Htle  XI  of  such  article  Is  amendsd 

as  follows : 

(1)  Section  1  of  such  title  (D.C.  Code.  bee. 
47-1583)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sxc.  1.  Basis  for  Determining  Gain  or 
Loss. — The  basis  for  determining  the  gain  or 
loss  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
property  shall  be  the  same  basis  as  that  pro- 
vided for  determining  gain  or  loss  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954." 

(2)  (A)  Section  2  of  such  title  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  47-1583a)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  CoMPtJTATioN  of  Gain  or  Loss. — 
The  gain  or  loss,  as  the  case  may  be,  from 
the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  property,  in- 
cluding the  amount  realized  and  the  amount 
recognized,  shall  be  determined  In  the  same 
manner  provided  for  the  determination  of 
gain  or  loss  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964." 

(B)  The  item  in  the  table  of  contents  of 
such    article   relating    to  section    2    of   title 
XI  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  2.  Computation  of  gain  or  loss." 

(3)  (A)  Sections  3  and  5  of  such  title  (D.C. 
Code,  sees.  47-1583b,  47-1583d)  are  repealed. 

(B)  The  items  in  the  table  of  contents  of 
such  article  relating  to  such  sections  3  and 
5  are  repealed. 

(4)  Section  6  of  such  title  (DC.  Code.  sec. 
47-1 583e)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  Depreciation. — The  basis  used  In 
determining  the  amount  allowable  as  a  de- 
duction from  gross  Income  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3(a)(7)  of  title  III  of  this  ar- 
ticle shall  be  the  same  basis  as  that  provided 
for  determining  the  gain  from  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  property  for  Federal  in- 
come tax  purposes  under  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954." 

Sec.  602.  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  2(b)  of 
title  in  of  article  I  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947 
(47-1557a)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  Compensation  for  Injitries  or  Sick- 
ness.— To  the  extent  not  otherwise  specifi- 
cally excluded  from  gross  Income  under  this 
title,  amounts  excluded  from  gross  Income 
under  sections  104  and  105  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954." 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Title  XII  of  article  I  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947  (DC.  Code.  sees.  47-1586 — 
47-1 586n)  is  amended  (1)  by  redesignating 
sections  14  and  15  as  sections  15  and  16,  re- 
spectively, and  ( 2 )  by  inserting  after  section 
13  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  14.  Declarations  of  Estimated  Tax 
BY  Corporations  and  Unikcorporated  Btrsi- 
nesses. — (a)  Declaration  of  Estimated 
Tax. — Every  corporation  and  unincorporated 
business  required  to  make  and  file  a  fran- 
chise tax  return  under  this  article  shall  make 
and  file  a  declaration  of  estimated  tax  at  such 
time  or  times  and  under  such  conditions,  and 
shall  make  payments  of  such  tax  during  its 
taxable  year  In  such  amounts  and  under 
such  conditions,  as  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  shall  by  regulation  prescribe.  In  the 
case  of  the  taxable  year  beginning  in  1970. 
such  regulations  may  not  require  payment 
before  the  last  day  on  which  a  return  for 
such  taxable  year  is  required  to  be  filed  under 
section  3(a)  of  title  V  of  this  article  of  an 
aggregate  amount  of  estimated  tax  for  such 
year  in  excess  of  one-half  of  such  estimated 
tax. 

"(b)  Failure  by  Corporation  or  Unincor- 
porated Business  To  Pay  Estimated  Tax. — 
(1)  Addition  to  the  Tax. — In  case  of  any 
underpayment  of  estimated  tax  by  a  corpora- 
tion or  an  unincorporated  business,  there 
shall  be  added  to  the  tax  for  the  taxable 
year  an  amount  determined  at  the  rate  of  6 
per  centum  per  annum  upon  the  amount  of 
the  underpayment  (determined  under  para- 
graph (2)  for  the  period  of  the  underpay- 
ment (determined  under  paragraph  (3 ) ) . 

"(2)  Amount  OF  Underpayment. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  the  amount  of  the 
underpayment  shall  be  the  excess  of — 
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••(A)  the  anjount  of  the  Installment  which 
would  be  required  to  be  paid  If  the  estimated 
tax  were  equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the  tax 
shown  on  the  return  for  the  taxable  year  or, 
If  no  return  vias  filed.  80  per  centum  of  the 
tax  for  such  yisar.  over 

•'(B)  the  amount,  If  any,  of  the  Installment 
paid  on  or  belore  the  last  date  prescribed  for 
payment. 

••(3)  Period!  or  Underpatment. — The  pe- 
riod of  the  underpayment  shall  run  from  the 
date  the  instaiment  was  required  to  be  paid 
to  whichever  pf  the  following  dates  Is  the 


earller- 

"(A)    the  IC 
following  the 

•(B)    with 


h  day  of  the  fourth  month 
lose  of  the  taxable  year;  or 
spect  to  any  portion  of  the 
underpayment^  the  date  on  which  such  por- 
tion Is  paid. 
For  purposes  6f  this  paragraph,  a  payment 
of  estimated  iax  on  any  Installment  date 
shall  be  considered  a  payment  of  any  pre- 
vious underpayment  only  to  the  extent  such 
payment  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  Install- 
ment determined  under  paragraph  (2)  (A) 
for  such  Installment  date. 

■•(c)  OvERPAtMEKT;  Credft  OP  Tax. — Over- 
payment resulting  from  the  payment  of  es- 
timated tax  fdr  a  taxable  year  In  excess  of 
the  amount  determined  to  be  due  upon  the 
filing  of  a  fraiihlse  tax  return  for  such  tax- 
able jear  may  be  credited  against  the 
,amougt  of  estimated  tax  determined  to  be 
due  on  any  declaration  filed  for  the  next 
succeeding  taxible  year  or  for  any  deficiency 
or  nonpayment  of  tax  for  any  previous  tax- 
able year.  No  refund  shall  be  made  of  any 
estimated  tax  paid  unless  a  complete  return 
Is  filed." 

(b)  That  pait  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
such  article  relating  to  title  XII  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  the  Item  relating 
to  section  13  thje  following:  ••Sec.  14.  Declara- 
tions of  estimated  tax  by  corporations  and 
unincorporated!  businesses. 

"(a)    Declar^lon  of  estimated  tax. 
"(b)   Failure^  by  corporation   or  unincor- 
porated business  to  pay  estimated  tax. 
••(1)   Addition  to  the  tax. 
"(2)    Amount   of   underpayment. 
"(3)   Period  if  underpayment. 
"(c)  Overpajfcaent:  credit  of  tax."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Sec.  14"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  th^eof  "Sec.  15":  and 

(3)  by  stniilQg  out  •'Sec.  15"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  16". 

Sec.  604.  (a)(1)  Section  2  of  title  VTI  of 
article  I  of  the  District  of  Colimibla  Income 
and  Franchise  iTax  Act  of  1947  (B.C.  Code, 
sec.  47-1571a)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  mlnlmim:  tax  payable  shall  be  $25.00." 

(2)  Section  !  of  title  vm  of  such  article 
(D.C.  Code,  sei:.  47-1574b)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  minimum  tax  payable  shall 
be  $25.00." 

(b)  Title  xrr  of  such  article  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1  of  such  title  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
47-1591)  Is  an  ended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (ai.  and  by  striking  out  "(b)". 

(2)  Section  7  of  such  title  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  47-1591f )  lii  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  PENiiTT  POR  Failure  To  Obtain 
License. — Any  {>er8on  who  violates  section  1 
of  this  title  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$300,  and  each  jday  that  such  violation  con- 
tinues shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 
All  prosecution^  tmder  this  section  shall  be 
brought  In  the  jDlstrlct  of  Coliimbla  Court  of 
General  Sessions  on  Information  by  the  Cor- 
poration Coumel  or  any  of  his  assistants 
in  the  name  of  t  tie  District." 

Sec.  605.  (a)  Title  VI  of  article  I  of  the 
District  of  Colimbla  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  47-1567 — 
47-1 567d)  Is  az^lended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  6.  CREDtT  POR  Sales  Tax  Paid. — 

"(a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  re- 
lief to  certain  iow-lncome  residents  of  the 


District  for  sales  tax  paid  on  purchases  of 
groceries,  there  shall  be  allowed  to  an  indi- 
vidual a  credit  against  the  tax  (If  any) 
imposed  by  this  article  in  an  amount  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  following 
table: 

The   credit  shall  be  the 

product  of  the  number 

of  personal  exemptions 

allowed    an    individual 

"If    the    adjusted       on    his    return    under 

gross  income  section  2  of   this  title 

Is :  times — 

"Not  over  $2,000---,- $6.00. 

"Over  $2,000,  but  not  over  $4.000 $4.00. 

"Over  $4,000,  but  not  over  $6,000 $2.00. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  in 
determining  the  number  of  personal  exemp- 
tions allowed  an  individual  on  his  return 
under  section  2  of  this  title — 

•'(A)  there  shall  be  excluded  any  exemp- 
tion based  on  age  or  blindness, 

"(B)  there  shall  be  Included  one  additional 
exemption  in  any  case  In  which  an  exemp- 
tion of  $2,000  Is  allowed  for  a  head  of  family 
or  a  married  person  living  with  husband  or 
wife,  and 

"(C)  there  shall  be  excluded  any  exemp- 
tion for  any  person  who  Is  an  inmate  or  resi- 
dent patient  of  a  publicly  owned  and  op- 
erated institution  for  an  aggregate  or  more 
than   183  days  of  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  If  the  amount  of  credit  allowed  an 
individual  by  subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable 
year  exceeds  the  amount  of  tax  (computed 
without  regard  to  such  subsection  but  after 
allowance  of  any  other  credit  allowable  un- 
der this  article)  imposed  under  this  article 
on  such  individual  for  such  taxable  year  a 
refund  shall  be  allowed  such  individual  to 
the  extent  that  such  credit  exceeds  the 
amount  of  such  tax. 

'•(c)  No  credit  (or  refund)  shall  be  allowed 
to  an  individual  under  this  section  unless — 

"(1)  such  Individual  files  a  return  under 
this  article  for  a  taxable  year  of  not  less  than 
twelve  months, 

"(2)  such  individual  maintained  his  place 
of  abode  within  the  District  for  the  entire 
taxable  year  of  twelve  months,  and 

"(3)  (A)  m  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
is  required  to  file  a  return  under  title  V,  a  re- 
turn is  filed  by  such  individual  within  the 
time  prescribed  in  section  3  of  such  title,  or 

•(B)  in  the  case  of  tin  individual  who  Is 
not  required  to  file  a  retixm  under  such  title. 
a  return  is  filed  by  such  individual  under  this 
section  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
fourth  month  following  the  close  of  such 
taxable  year. 

In  the  case  of  an  individual  described  in 
paragraph  (3)(B),  the  Commissioner  may 
grant  a  reasonable  extension  of  time  ( but  not 
more  than  six  months)  for  filing  a  return 
under  this  section  whenever  in  the  Commis- 
sioner's Judgment  good  cause  exists  therefor. 

"(d)  (1)  A  hiosband  and  wife  filing  separate 
returns  for  a  taxable  year  for  which  a  Joint 
return  could  have  been  made  by  them  may 
claim  between  them  only  the  total  credit  (or 
refund)  to  which  they  would  have  been  en- 
titled under  this  section  had  a  joint  return 
been  filed. 

•'(2)  No  individual  for  whom  a  personal 
exemption  was  allowed  on  another  indi- 
vidual's retiu-n  shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit 
(or  refund)  under  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  article  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  part  of 
such  table  relating  to  title  VI  the  following: 
"Sec.  6.  Credit  for  sales  tax  paid." 

Sec.  606.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 601.  602,  and  604(a)  of  this  title  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1968.  The  amendments 
made  by  sections  603  and  605  of  this  title 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1969.  The 
amendments  made  by  section  604(b)  of  this 
title  shall  apply  with  respect  to  calendar 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1969. 


Sec.  607.  Nothing  in  the  amendments  made 
by  this  title  shall  be  construed  to  have  the 
effect — 

( 1 )  of  Increasing  or  decreasing  the  amount 
of  District  of  Columbia  income  or  franchise 
tax  determined  for  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning before  January  1,  1969,  or 

(2)  of  authorizing  or  requiring  in  the 
determination  of  District  of  Columbia  in- 
come or  franchise  tax  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31,  1968.  the  In- 
clusion in  gross  income  of  any  gain,  or  the 
deduction  from  gross  Income  of  any  loss, 
from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  In  a  tax- 
able year  beginning  before  January  1,  1969. 
of  any  property. 

TITLE  VII— FEDERAL  PAYMENT 
AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  701.  Section  1  of  article  VI  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2501a)  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  ••June  30,  1969"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1970',  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "the  sum  of  $90,000,000^'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '•not  to  exceed 
$105,000,000'. 

Sec.  702.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  ad- 
dition to  any  other  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  such  fiscal  year,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
to  enable  it  to  undertake  new  law  enforce- 
ment programs  authorized  by  law  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  or  to 
otherwise  increase  the  effectiveness  of  law 
enforcement  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

TITLE  VIII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  801.  The  office  of  Director  of  Public 
Safety  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  (cre- 
ated by  Organization  Order  Numbered  8, 
dated  April  18.  1968)  is  abolished.  No  funds 
appropriated  for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  no  grant  or  loan  by 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  may  be  used  to  estab- 
lish any  similar  office  in  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  carry  out  any  of 
the  functions  delegated  to  the  Director  of 
Public  Safety  by  such  order. 

Sec.  802.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  no  person  shall  be  appointed— 

( 1 )  as  a  fuU-tUne  employee  to  a  perma- 
nent, authorized  p>osltlon  In  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  during  any  month 
when  the  number  of  such  employees  Is  greater 
than  41,500;  or 

(2)  as  a  temporary  or  part-time  employee 
In  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia during  any  month  in  which  the  number 
of  such  employees  exceeds  the  number  of 
such  employees  for  the  same  month  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  803.  No  funds  may  be  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  article  VI  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947  (D.C.  Code, 
sees.  47-2501a — 47-2501b)  until  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  reported  to  the 
Congress  that  ( 1 )  the  District  of  Columbia 
goverimient  has  begun  work  on  each  of  the 
projects  listed  In  section  23(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1968  and  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  WHnplete  those  projects,  or 
(2)  the  District  of  Columbia  government  has 
not  begun  work  on  each  of  those  projects, 
or  made  or  carried  out  that  commitment, 
solely  because  of  a  court  injunction  Issued 
In  response  to  a  petition  filed  by  a  person 
other  than  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
agency,  department,  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  804.  EScept  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  title,  nothing  In  this  Act,  or  any  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act,  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  the  authority  vested  In  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
authority  vested  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  by  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
3  of  1967.  The  performance  of  any  function 
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vested  by  this  Act  In  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  In  any  office  or  agency 
under  his  jurisdiction  and  control,  or  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council,  may  be  dele- 
gated by  the  Commissioner  or  by  the  Council, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  such  Plan. 

Sec.  805.  (a)  The  repeal  or  amendment  by 
this  Act  of  any  provision  of  law  shall  not  af- 
fect any  other  provision  of  law,  or  any  twrt 
done  or  any  right  accrued  or  accruing  under 
such  repealed  or  amended  law,  or  any  svUt  or 
proceeding  had  or  commenced  in  any  civil 
cause  before  repeal  or  amendment  of  such 
law;  but  all  rights  and  liabilities  under  such 
repealed  or  amended  law  shall  continue,  and 
shall  be  enforced  In  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent,  as  if  such  repeal  or  amend- 
ment had  not  been  made. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  offense  committed 
or  penalty  incurred  under  any  provision  of 
law  repealed  or  amended  by  this  Act,  such 
offense  may  be  prosecuted  and  punished  and 
such  penalty  may  be  enforced  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  this 
Act  had  not  been  enacted. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

John  L.  McMillan, 

Thomas  O.  Abernetht, 

John  Dowdy, 

Earle  Cabell, 

Ancher  Nblsen. 

WnxiAM  H.  Harsha, 

Joel  T.  Broyhill, 

Lawrence  J.  Hogan, 
Manoffers  on  the  Part  of  the  Mouse. 

Joseph  D.  Ttdinos, 

Alan  Bible, 

William  B.  Spong, 

Winston  L.  Proutt, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12982)  to  provide 
additional  revenue  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report: 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  sub- 
stitute amendment.  The  committee  of  con- 
ference has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 
Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and  corn- 
forming  changes,  the  following  statement  ex- 
plains the  differences  between  the  House  bill 
and  the  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference. 

district  sales  and  use  taxes 

The  House  bill  extended,  at  a  2-percent 
rate,  the  sales  and  use  taxes  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  ( 1 )  charges  made  for  admission 
to  public  events,  (2)  charges  for  the  service 
of  repairing  tangible  personal  property,  and 
(3)  charges  for  duplicating,  mailing,  address- 
ing, and  public  stenographic  services.  The 
Senate  amendment  extended,  at  a  4-percent 
rate,  the  District  sales  and  use  taxes  to  such 
charges.  The  conference  substitute  conforms 
to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  House  bill  extended  the  District  sales 
and  use  taxes  to  sales  of  publication  services. 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  corre- 
sponding provision,  and  none  is  contained  in 
the  conference  substitute. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  in  the  House  bill  extending,  at  a  4- 
percent  rate,  the  District  sales  and  use  taxes 
to  sales  of  or  charges  for  laundering,  dry- 
cleaning,  and  pressing  services  (except  If  pro- 
vided by  self-service  coin-operated  equip- 
ment). The  conference  substitute  is  Iden- 
tical to  the  Senate  amendment,  except  the 
tax  rate  Is  2  percent. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  Senate  amendment  that  raised  from 


1  percent  to  2  percent  the  rate  of  the  District 
sales  taxes  on  purchases  of  food  for  consump- 
tion off  the  premises.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute adopts  the  provision  In  the  House 
bill  with  an  additional  provision  which  pro- 
vides relief  to  certain  low-Income  residents 
of  the  District  for  sales  tax  paid  on  those 
food  purchases. 

The  relief  provided  such  residents  is  pre- 
scribed in  a  new  section  6  added  to  title  VI 
of  the  District  income  tax  law.  In  general, 
under  that  section  an  Individual  Is  provided 
a  credit  against  his  District  tax  (if  any),  or 
a  refund  if  the  credit  under  this  section 
exceeds  his  District  tax  (reduced  by  all  cred- 
its other  than  the  one  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion). The  amount  of  such  credit  Is  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  the  following 
table: 

The  credit  shall   be  the 

product  of  the  number 

of  personal  exemptions 

If  the  adjusted  allowed  an  Indvldual  on 

gross  Income  is :        his  return  times — 

Not  over  $2,000 $6 

Over  $2,000  but  not  over  $4,000 4 

Over  $4,000  but  not  over  $6,000 2 

To  compute  the  amount  of  credit  under 
the  above  table  ( 1 )  exemptions  based  on  age 
or  blindness  are  excluded,  (2)  an  exemption 
for  any  person  who  Is  an  Inmate  or  resident 
patient  of  a  publicly  owned  and  operated 
institution  for  an  aggregate  of  more  than 
183  days  of  a  taxable  year  Is  excluded,  and 
(3)  In  the  case  of  any  exemption  of  $2,000 
allowed  for  head  of  family  or  a  married 
person  living  with  husband  or  wife,  an  addi- 
tional exemption  Is  counted.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, a  married  individual  with  three  depend- 
ent children  (living  at  home)  would  have 
five  exemptions,  and  he  would  multiply  that 
number  times  the  appropriate  dollar  amount 
In  the  second  column  of  the  table. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  credit  (or  refund)  — 

( 1 )  an  Individual  must  file  a  return  which 
win  either  be  his  regular  Income  tax  return, 
or  if  he  Is  not  required  to  file  a  District  in- 
come tax  return,  a  return  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner; 

(2)  the  return  filed  must  cover  a  taxable 
year  of  not  less  than  12  months  and  the  in- 
dividual must  have  maintained  a  place  of 
abode  In  the  District  for  the  entire  12  months 
of  that  taxable  year;  and 

(3)  the  return  must  be  filed  within  the 
time  (including  extensions  thereof)  that  Is 
prescribed  for  returns  of  persons  otherwise 
required  to  file  District  income  tax  returns 
(under  existing  law). 

The  amount  of  the  refund  allowed  under 
this  new  section  Is  computed  as  follows:  The 
Individual  will  compute  the  amount  of  credit 
allowed  under  this  section.  He  will  then  ap- 
ply this  credit  against  the  amount  of  District 
income  tax  Imposed  on  him,  reduced  by  any 
other  credits  allowed  him,  e.g.,  credit  for 
taxes  withheld.  If  the  amount  of  the  credit 
under  this  section  exceeds  the  amount  of 
such  tax  so  reduced,  the  difference  will  be 
refunded. 
beverage  taxes:  filing  date  for  monthly 

SALES   report 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  House  bill  that  changed 
from  the  10th  to  the  15th  day  of  each  month 
the  date  on  which  persons  subject  to  the 
District  beverage  taxes  have  to  report  the 
quantity  of  taxable  beverages  sold  during  the 
preceding  calendar  month. 

The    conference    substitute    contains    the 
provision  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
income  and  franchise  taxes:  capital  gains 
and  losses 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions not  in  the  House  bill  that  removed 
(effective  taxable  year  1969)  the  exemption 
from  the  District  Income  and  franchise  taxes 
In  existing  law  for  Income  from  sales  or  ex- 
changes of  capital  assets  (defined  under  Dis- 


trict law  as  certain  assets  held  more  than 
2  years)  and  provided  for  bringing  District 
capital  gains  tax  provisions  into  conformity 
with  Federal  practices. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  provisions.  In  adopting  those  provi- 
sions, it  is  the  intent  of  the  Managers  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate  that  gains  and 
losses  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
capital  assets  shall,  for  EMstrict  income  and 
franchise  tax  purposes,  be  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  or  applicable 
to  the  determination  of  gains  and  loesee 
from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  capital 
assets  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes.  The 
intention  Is  to  conform  District  and  Federal 
law  In  this  regard  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible. Provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  which  will  apply  for  District  tax 
purposes  include  those  relating  to  the 
amount  realized,  the  recognition  or  nonrec- 
ognltion  of  gain  or  loss,  the  division  of  gains 
and  losses  into  long-term  and  short-term 
gains  and  losses,  limitations  on  the  deducti- 
bility of  losses,  and,  with  respect  to  the  prop- 
erty of  an  individual  (other  than  his  unin- 
corporated business  property),  in  effect  tax- 
ing only  one-half  of  his  net  long-term  capi- 
tal gain  for  the  taxable  year.  The  Federal 
alternative  tax  rates  designed  to  place  a  cell- 
ing on  the  tax  rate  applicable  to  long-term 
capital  gains  (such  as  section  1201  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964)  will  not  ap- 
ply for  District  tax  purposes. 

In  conformity  with  the  action  with  respect 
to  gains  and  losses  from  the  disposition  of 
capital  assets,  under  the  conference  substi- 
tute the  Federal  Income  tax  basis  is  adopted 
for  purposes  of  the  District  Income  and 
franchise  tax  purposes.  This  basis  Is  the  one 
which  will  be  used  not  only  with  respect  to 
the  determination  of  gain  or  loss  on  disposi- 
tion, but  also  for  purposes  of  computing  the 
allowance  for  depreciation. 

income  taxes:  deductions  fob  sick  pat  and 
injuries 

The  Seixate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  House  bill  that  removed 
(effective  taxable  year  1969)  the  complete 
exemption  from  District  Income  tax  for  com- 
pensation for  injuries  or  sickness  and  adopted 
the  more  restrictive  exemption  for  such  com- 
pensation prescribed  by  sections  104  and  105 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 

franchise  taxes:   minimum  tax  on  taxable 
corporations    and    unincorporated    busi- 
nesses IN  lieu  of  annual  license  fee 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  m  the  House  bill  that  removed  (ef- 
fective calendar  year  1970)    the  annual  li- 
cense requirement  (with  its  $10  fee)  for  tax- 
able corporations  and  unincorporated  busi- 
nesses and  (effective  taxable  year  1969)  set  a 
minimum  of  $25  on  the  existing  franchise 
tax  on  corporations  and  unincorporated  busi- 
nesses. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 
franchise  taxes:    prepayment  of  estimated 

TAX     BY     taxable     CORPORATIONS     AND     UNIN- 
CORPORATED   BUSINESSES 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
amended  the  District  Income  and  franchise 
tax  law  to  require  that  taxable  corporations 
and  unincorporated  businesses  file  declara- 
tions of  estimated  tax  and  make  payments  of 
such  estimated  tax  during  their  taxable  years 
as  Is  presently  required  of  Individual  tax- 
payers. The  House  bill  provided  that  during 
the  taxable  years  1970  and  1971  prepayments 
of  not  more  than  one-third  and  two-thirds. 
resp>ectively,  of  the  estimated  tax  would  be 
required.  The  Senate  amendment  provided 
that  beginning  with  taxable  year  1970  pre- 
payment of  the  full  amount  of  estimated 
tax  would  be  required. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
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during  taxable  Jear  1970  prepayment  of  up 
to  one-half  of  tl^  estimated  tax  could  be  re- 
quired and  durl(ig  each  taxable  year  there- 
after prepayment  of  the  full  amount  could  be 
required. 

mERAL    PAYM«I»T 

The  House  bl  1  Increased  (effective  fiscal 
year  1970)  the  innual  Federal  payment  au- 
thorization frorr    »90  to  8105  million. 

The  Senate  aiiendment  provided  that  the 
Federal  payment  authorization  for  a  fiscal 
year  was  to  be  determined  under  a  formula. 
The  authortzatK  in  for  any  fliscal  year  was  to 
be  30  percent  o:  the  general  fund  revenues 
for  that  year  (  sxcept  that  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1975  li  would  be  30  percent  of  such 
revenues  for  fisil  year  1974)  with  provision 
for  reduction  or  increase  In  the  authorization 
for  overpayments  or  underpayments.  A  limit 
of  $120  million  was  set  on  the  fiscal  year 
1970  authorization.  In  addition,  a  special  pay- 
ment of  810.5  million  was  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1970  lo  make  up  for  the  estimated 
amount  of  revenues  that  the  District  would 
have  received  if  tax  changes  proposed  In  the 
Senate  amendmmt  took  effect  at  the  begin- 
ning of  fiscal  ye«r  1970. 

The  conlerende  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Htjuse  bill  with  an  additional 
provision  that  Authorizes  an  appropriation 
Tor  tHe"  fiscal  yiar  ending  June  30.  1970.  of 
Tlot  tO~exceed  SB  million  to  enable  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  begin  operations  under 
new  crime  leglstatlon  that  Congress  may  en- 
act after  the  d4te  of  enactment  of  the  con- 
ference substlti^e. 

CE*ERAL   PROVISION 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  set- 
ting a  celling  en  the  number  of  employees 
in  the  District  cf  Columbia  government.  The 
celling  was  ths  number  of  employees  on 
June  30.  1969.  I ;  was  also  provided  that  after 
July  1.  1969.  on:  y  three  out  of  four  vacancies 
could  be  filled  in  the  District  government. 
The  Metropollt4in  Police  force.  Fire  Depart- 
ment, Board  of  Education,  and  local  courts 
were  exempted  from  the  provision  In  the 
House  bill. 

The  Senate  ai  nendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
during  the  fisail  year  ending  June  30.  1970, 
no  person  may  be  appointed  (1)  as  a  full- 
time  employee  to  a  permanent,  authorized 
p)06ltlon  m  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  durii  g  any  month  when  the  num- 
ber of  such  em])loye€s  Is  greater  than  41,500: 
or  (2)  as  a  temporary  or  part-time  employee 
In  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia during  any  month  in  which  the  number 
of  such  emplosrees  exceeds  the  number  of 
such  employee!,  for  the  same  month  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  conf erei  ce  committee  has  examined 
and  views  with  concern  and  alarm  the  rapid 
Increase  in  th«  costs  of  operating  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  particularly 
in  recent  years. 

The  District  government  requested  rev- 
enue measures  sufficient  to  produce  8727.2 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  This  is  the 
largest  budget  In  the  city's  history  and  rep- 
resents a  tremendous  and  unjustified  In- 
crease of  8175. J  million  over  the  appropri- 
ation for  fiscal  year  1969.  The  Increase  is  the 
largest  annual  ncrease  ever  requested  by  the 
District. 

For  fiscal  year  1964,  the  total  appropriated 
for  District  ex]  )enditure6  amounted  to  only 
$314.5  million.  That  in  Itself  is  quite  a  sub- 
stantial sum.  let  the  total  requested  by  the 
District  government  for  the  fiscal  year  1970, 
as  shown,  is  dcuble  this  fig\ire  and  is  much 
too  high. 

The  phenomanal  growth  In  the  District's 
budget  from  I960  to  1968  is  refiected  In  the 
Increase  in  aiithorlzed  personnel  positions 
In  the  District  government  from  29.342  to 
34,790 — an  unprecedented  increase  of  5,448 
positions  durl4g  a  period  of  declining  popu- 


lation. This  in  the  Judgment  of  the  House 
managers  was  not  warranted. 

Then  In  1969.  the  first  year  of  the  Com- 
missioner and  Olty  Council  government, 
authorized  positions  shot  up  to  38.175.  For 
1970  this  new  government  proposed  to  sky- 
rocket city  employment  to  45.667  authorized 
positions — an  Increase  of  10.867  over  fiscal 
1968.  or  one  city  employee  for  every  17 
residents. 

Alarmed  and  concerned  as  we  are  over  the 
conditions  of  the  District  buaget  and  the 
limited  available  soyrces  of  revenue,  as 
against  the  highly  Increased  sjjending  and 
exceedingly  high  Increase  In  the  number  of 
city  employees,  the  House  managers  strongly 
suggest  and  urge  the  City  Commissioner 
and  City  Council  to  pause  and  take  a  look 
and  bring  the  fiscal  affairs  of  this  city  into 
line  with  Its  capacity  to  pay  the  bills. 

The  Commissioner  himself  suggested  that 
the  revenue  bill  proposed  for  this  year  was 
"scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel"  insofar 
as  raising  any  considerable  amount  of  addi- 
tional revenue  Is  concerned,  yet  he  also 
testified  that  he  would  be  back  next  year 
and  request  a  budget  in  excess  of  $800  mil- 
lion. If  such  a  budget  were  approved.  It 
woiild  mean  an  expenditure  of  over  $1,000 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Dis- 
trict to  run   the  District  government. 

The  city  has  Just  not  Justified  these  pro- 
posed expenditures  and  proposed  personnel 
increases  In  this  city  In  view  of  Its  more  or 
less  static  population. 

The  House  bill  proposed  and  the  House 
managers  suppwrted  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  number  of  District  government  per- 
sonnel m  the  belief  that  the  present  num- 
ber Is  too  high  and  any  Increase  cannot 
be  Justified.  The  Senate  amendment  pro- 
posed no  celling  or  reduction  for  such  per- 
sonnel. As  a  compromise,  the  conference 
committee  adopted  a  celling  of  41.500  per- 
manent employees  for  the  District  for  fiscal 
year   1970. 

Since  major  budget  increases  are  reflected 
in  the  number  of  employees  sound  fiscal 
practices  require  that  the  city's  expenditures 
be  brought  to  a  level  consonant  with  revenue 
resources. 

SUMMARY 

The  estimated  additional  annual  revenue 
yield  to  the  District  of  Columbia  from  the 
conference  substitute  (together  with  In- 
creases in  District  real  and  personal  property 
taxes  already  approved)  is  approximately  848 
million. 

John  L.  McMillan, 
Thomas  G.  Abernetht, 
John  Dowdy. 
Earle  Cabell, 
Ancher  Nelsen, 
William  H.  Harsha, 
Joel  T.  Broyhill, 
Lawrence  J.  Hocan, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


points  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Miller  of  California.  Teague  of  Texas, 
Karth,  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Ful- 
ton   of    Pennsylvania,     Mosher,    and 

RotTDEBUSH. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  11271,  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION  AUTHORIZATION   ACT,    1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  11271) 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 


SAM    RAYBURN    COMMEMORATIVE 
COIN 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  l 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  bis 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  introduce  a  bill  which  would 
authorize  the  coinage  of  50-cent  pieces  to 
commemorate  the  life  of  the  Honorable 
Sam  Rayburn  and  to  assist  in  the  support 
of  the  Sam  Rayburn  Library.  I  am  joined 
in  this  effort  by  48  of  my  colleagues, 
many  of  whom  served  with  the  late 
Speaker. 

No  other  man  in  our  century  has  given 
so  much  of  himself  to  the  service  of  his 
country  as  did  the  late  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Sam  Rayburn.  Our  beloved  Mr. 
Sam  devoted  more  than  48  years  of  his 
life  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
served  as  SF>eaker  longer  than  any  other 
man.  His  example  is  a  tribute  to  repre- 
sentative government. 

Since  being  elected  to  fill  the  Texas 
Fourth  District  vacancy  created  by  the 
death  of  the  late  Speaker,  I  have  con- 
sistently sought  to  get  legislation  en- 
acted to  coin  a  50-cent  piece  to  com- 
memorate his  life  and  to  assist  in  the 
support  of  the  Sam  Rayburn  Library. 

The  Rayburn  Library  badly  needs  the 
funds  it  would  receive  from  the  sale  of 
the  coins.  Although  Mr.  Rayburn  left  his 
entire  estate  to  the  library,  there  is  still 
an  urgent  need  for  additional  funds  to 
finance  the  building  of  additional  space, 
the  microfilming  of  the  Speaker's  papers, 
and  the  continuation  of  the  scholarship 
program. 

This  bill  means  a  great  deal  to  me  and 
to  all  those  who  knew  and  loved  Mr.  Ray- 
burn. Many  of  my  colleagues  served  with 
the  Speaker — often  as  freshman  Con- 
gressmen eagerly  seeking  his  advice  and 
counsel  which  he  freely  gave.  Quite  a 
number  of  my  fellow  Members  have  indi- 
cated to  me  their  willingness  to  join  me 
in  seeking  passage  of  the  bill.  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  lend  unanimous  support 
to  this  worthwhile  tribute  to  Sam  Ray- 
bum — a  man  who  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  service  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  introducing  the  bill.  It  is  timely 
and  deserving.  I  know  many  of  our  col- 
leagues will  join  the  gentleman  in  his 
efforts  to  honor  this  greatest  Speaker  of 
our  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  many  distin- 
guished leaders  who  have  chaired  this 
body  from  the  Speaker's  platform,  few 
have  made  such  a  lasting  imprint  on  the 
course  of  this  Nation  as  the  late  Sam 
Rayburn. 

Although  all  Texans  lay  first  claim  to 
this  man,  Mr.  Sam  in  fact  belongs  to  the 
Nation.  He  served  in  this  body  48  years 
and  was  elected  repeatedly  by  his  col- 
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leagues  as  Speaker,  a  post  he  held  more 
years  than  any  other  man  in  history. 

Accordingly,  I  rise  in  support  of  Mr. 
Roberts'  bill  establishing  a  limited  issue 
of  50-cent  pieces  which  will  be  used  to 
commemorate  the  life  of  Mr.  Sam  and 
to  breathe  fresh  Ufe  into  the  Sam  Ray- 
burn Library. 

The  coins — not  more  than  500,000  nor 
less  than  250,000,  whichever  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  recommends — will 
be  disposed  of  by  the  Sam  Rayburn 
Foundation  either  at  par  or  at  a  premium 
and  the  proceeds  will  be  used  solely  for 
the  support  of  the  library. 

This  special  issue  will  provide  a  per- 
manent, lasting  tribute  to  a  man  who  has 
done  so  much  for  his  country. 


ONE  PRESIDENT  AT  A  TIME 

(Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  possibly 
it  is  because  I  recently  read  the  book 
"The  President's  Plane  Is  Missing,"  that 
I  am  concerned  about  the  possibility  that 
someone  is  impersonating  President 
Nixon  and,  in  fact,  did  so  last  night  in 
New  Jersey. 

Now  we  know  that  the  real  President 
Nixon  tried  to  gut  our  education  bill,  and 
complained  when  we  put  back  some  $1 
billion  in  desperately  needed  money  for 
education.  And  we  know  that  the  real 
President  Nixon  recommended  the  paltry 
sum  of  some  $214  million  for  water  pol- 
lution control  this  year  as  opposed  to 
those  of  us  who  know  we  needed  $1  bil- 
lion. The  real  President  Nixon  has  ig- 
nored our  cities  in  favor  of  ABM's  and 
supersonic  transport  planes  and  closed 
down  our  Job  Corps  centers. 

But  last  night,  the  man  I  believe  to  be 
impersonating  President  Nixon,  made  a 
political  trip  to  New  Jersey,  on  behalf 
of  the  Republican  candidate  for  Gover- 
nor. Everything  this  man  said  was  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  actions  of  the 
real  President  Nixon.  This  man  talked 
about  the  "deficiencies  in  public  educa- 
tion" and  voiced  concern  over  air  and 
water  pollution  control. 

Now  would  it  not  be  nice  if  we  had  the 

same  President,  every  day  in  every  State? 

I  had  always  believed  the  statement  that 

"we  only  have  one  President  at  a  time." 

Apparently  that  is  not  the  case  at  all. 


SCHOOLS  FAIL  IN  THEIR  PURPOSE 
IF  THEY  FAIL  TO  EDUCATE 

'Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  the  Supreme  Court,  sitting  in 
their  Ivory  Tower  here  in  Washington, 
rendered  a  crippling  blow  to  quality  pub- 
lic education  in  my  home  State  of 
Mississippi.  The  Court  apparently  does 
not  recognize  the  basic  fact  that  if 
desegregated  schools  fail  to  educate,  they 
fail  in  their  primary  purpose.  It  is  an 
absurd  notion  that  local  school  admin- 
istrators   can    immediately    implement 


this  order  in  the  middle  of  the  school 
semester. 

Already  there  are  some  schools  in  my 
State  which  were  unable  to  open  this  fall 
because  of  unreasonable  and  unworkable 
desegregation  guideline  requirements.  It 
is  my  feeling  that  this  most  recent 
decision  will  cause  such  administrative 
chaos  that  other  schools  will  be  forced  to 
close.  In  the  end,  it  will  be  the  children 
who  suffer,  especially  poor  whites  and 
poor  blacks  who  cannot  afford  the  private 
schools  which  will  surely  result.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  quaUty  public  educa- 
tion in  Mississippi  can  survive  yesterday's 
Supreme  Court  decision. 


ARMED  FORCES  MUST  NOT  BE  USED 
TO  ENFORCE  LAWLESS  DECREES 
OF  SUPREME  COURT 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
will  vote  on  the  rule  to  take  up  H.R. 
14001,  the  Selective  Service  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1969.  The  chairman  has  urged 
our  support  for  the  rule  because  the 
President  wants  the  bill  as  is,  without 
any  possibility  of  amendment.  I  had 
planned  to  support  the  rule,  but  yester- 
day the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  an 
unsigned  per  curiam  holding,  in  effect, 
that  judges  are  not  bound  by  the  Consti- 
tution. The  Court  authorized  circuit 
courts  of  appeal  to  use  their  judicial 
power  to  enforce  compliance  with  the 
unlawful  guidelines  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
doctrine  of  racial  proportions  is  to  be  the 
law  of  the  land. 

We  have  seen  other  Presidents  use  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding draftees,  in  the  States  of  Arkan- 
sas, Alabama,  and  Mississippi  to  imple- 
ment by  force — at  bayonet  point  and 
with  bloodshed — other  lawless  decrees  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

So  long  as  the  lawless  HEW  guidelines 
remain  in  effect,  and  are  not  publicly 
repudiated  by  the  President,  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  as  a  representative  of 
my  people,  cast  their  vote  to  give  the 
President  the  power  he  seeks  to  draft 
young  men  into  the  armed  services  and 
even  chance  their  exploitation  by  being 
required  to  enforce  this  illegal  social  in- 
justice against  my  people. 


CALL  FOR  SUPPORT  OF  THE  PRES- 
IDENT'S PROPOSALS  FOR  A 
REDIRECTION  OF  WELFARE  PRO- 
GRAMS 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  proposals  to  the  Congress  last  April, 
President  Nixon  emphasized  that  as  a 
nation  "we  need  a  complete  reappraisal 
and  redirection  of  welfare  programs 
which  have  aggravated  the  troubles  they 
were  meant  to  cure,  perpetuating  a  dis- 
mal cycle  of  dependency  from  one  gen- 
eration to  the  next." 

The  welfare  program  that  the  Presi- 


dent submitted  to  the  Congress  In  Au- 
gust is  designed  to  alleviate  the  depress- 
ing cyclical  dependency. 

More  important  is  that  under  the 
President's  program,  strong  incentives 
would  be  provided  families  to  stay  to- 
gether. Economic  rewards  would  be  given 
men  and  women  on  welfare  who  enter 
training  programs  and  search  out  jobs. 
The  built-in  incentives  would  deter  the 
deplorable  condition  under  present  wel- 
fare programs  that  often  force  a  father 
to  desert  his  family  in  order  to  make  his 
wife  and  children  eligible  for  relief. 

Through  recent  polls  the  American 
people  have  already  expressed  their  sup- 
port of  the  President's  proposals.  It  is  up 
to  the  Congress  now  to  make  that  sup- 
port meaningful. 


MANPOWER  TRAINING  ACT 

<Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's Manpower  Training  Act 
offers  a  solution  to  a  problem  that  has 
deeply  concerned  every  public  official  in 
every  State.  For  years  Governors  and 
mayors  have  vainly  tried  to  keep  up 
with  the  flood  of  manpower  programs 
steaming  out  of  Washington.  While  they 
desperately  needed  Federal  assistance, 
the  programs  were  so  rigid  and  com- 
plicated that  precious  time  was  lost  in 
the  process  of  trying  to  determine  which 
programs  were  best  suited  for  the  needs 
of  their  constituents. 

In  addition,  many  good  people  were 
screened  out  of  manpower  programs,  in 
effect  denied  assistance,  either  because 
their  needs  were  too  great  or  too  spe- 
cialized to  be  met  by  the  particular  pro- 
gram which  was  operating  in  their 
commimity. 

The  Manpower  Training  Act  will  solve 
this  problem  in  one  bold  stroke.  Each 
State  and  metropolitan  area  will  be  able 
to  design  a  tailor-made  program  to  ex- 
actly fit  its  needs.  Assistance  will  be 
available  through  a  single  agency  at  the 
local  level. 

The  act  puts  the  responsibility  for 
planning  and  decisionmaking  where  it 
belongs — on  elected  officials  at  the  State 
and  local  level.  These  are  people  on  the 
firing  line.  They  know  the  problems  of 
their  constituents  and  their  political 
futures  are  dependent  upon  prompt  solu- 
tions to  these  problems. 

The  act  safeguards  the  national  in- 
terest while  encouraging  State  and  local 
pubhc  officials  to  take  the  Initiative,  to 
experiment  and  Innovate  with  new  offen- 
sives against  the  waste  of  human  re- 
sources. Congress  should  act  swiftly  on 
this  vital  proposal. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  DESEGREGA- 
TION OF  EVERY  SCHOOL  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  RIEGLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
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to  congratulate  the  Supreme  Court  for 
lt«  proper,  urgently  needed,  and  unani- 
mous decisioa  that  now  Is  the  time  for 
immediate  desegregation  of  every  school 
in  the  United  States. 

Probably  no  room  across  this  land 
hears  more  ciles  for  law  and  order  than 
this  House  Chamber.  Well,  if  we  mean  it, 
then  let  us  live  it.  Let  us  end  segregation 
In  America's  achools  once  and  for  all. 

No  man  he|re  has  the  right  to  wrap 
himself  in  th^  Constitution  unless  he  is 
willing  to  accept  and  defend  all  of  it. 

The  darkest  day  I  have  experienced 
since  coming  to  Congress  was  on  July  31 
of  this  year.  When  the  Whltten  amend- 
ment was  supix)rted  by  many  of  my  fel- 
low Republicams. 

I  hope  the  leadership  of  my  party  in 
the  Congress  »nd  in  the  executive  branch 
will  take  this  clear  expression  of  law  by 
the  Supreme  Court  to  heart,  and  quit 
flirting  with  the  segregationists,  and 
once  and  for  fill  repudiate  the  hypocrisy 
of  separate  ai^d  unequal  schools  based  on 
rawie. 

The  so-callfed  freedom  of  choice  plan 

"  has  ■  never  meant  anything  more  than 

"freedom  to  s|ibvert  the  Constitution.  If 

we  here  in  the  Congress  will  obey  all  the 

laws  of  the  Ifend,  I  know  the  American 

people  will  fcjlow  our  example. 


U.d.  FISCAL  YEAR 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  tj  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  Vp  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHtX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  I  and!  33  of  my  colleagues  intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  that  the 
fiscal  year  qf  the  United  States  shall 
coincide  with  the  calendar  year. 

Today  I  am  happy  to  reintroduce  the 
bill  with  an  additional  five  sponsors.  In 
addition  thr«e  other  Members  have  in- 
troduced theibill  for  a  total  of  41. 

After  the  ffiercise  that  the  House  went 
through  yesterday  in  passing  a  continu- 
ing resolution  I  think  it  is  more  than 
obvious  that  I  we  must  take  some  action. 

I  said  yesterday  that  the  most  critical 
problem  is  getting  the  House  £ind  Senate 
to  work  togeither  on  appropriations  and 
to  insure  tha(t  each  body  takes  an  exten- 
sive look  into  departmental  requests  in 
a  normal,  rqutine,  businesslike  manner. 

Enactment  of  my  bill  to  change  the 
fiscal  year  tio  the  calendar  year  would 
give  us  1  yeJr  to  review  the  budget,  get 
the  authorising  legislation  passed  and 
the  appropriations  bill  passed.  It  would 
also  give  the  ischools  advance  notification 
of  their  f uncls  for  the  coming  school  year. 


drugs  is  effectively  curtailed.  Passage  of 
the  "Controlled  Dangerous  Substance 
Act  of  1969"  ylll  help  in  this  effort  by 
providing  Federal  law-enforcement  per- 
sonnel with  more  positive  tools  to  cope 
with  the  problem. 

One  such  tool  is  a  "no  knock"  provi- 
sion which  will  allow  Federal  agents  to 
obtain  search  warrants  designating  that 
they  need  not  announce  their  authority 
and  purpose  to  search  if  there  is  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  agents' 
lives  would  be  in  danger  or  that  there 
will  be  a  quick  destruction  of  evidence. 
In  addition,  the  act  will  permit  the  use 
of  Federal  search  warrants  for  drug-re- 
lated offenses  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night  under  limited  conditions. 

Several  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
greatly  restricted  Inspection  of  business 
premises  and  books  and  records  for  pos- 
sible law  violations.  A  provision  in  the 
act  of  vital  importance  to  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  because 
it  is  Involved  in  the  regulation  of  drug 
manufacturing,  will  give  Federal  agents 
access  to  these  books  and  records  by  use 
of  inspection  warrants. 

The  act  also  authorizes  Federal  drug 
agents  to  grant  immunity  from  possible 
criminal  prosecution  for  testimony  and 
information  relating  to  drug  trafiScking. 
This  provision  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
break  up  major  peddling  and  smuggling 
operations. 

Finally,  the  act  permits  prosecution  of 
persons  who  attempt  or  conspire  to  com- 
mit any  violation  of  the  Federal  drug 
l&ws 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  this  far-reach- 
ing legislation  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
curb  drug  abuse  in  our  Nation. 


ABUSE  OF  DANGEROUS  DRUGS  AND 
NARCOTICS 

(Mr.  KYI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  j  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  KYL.IMt.  Speaker,  the  Nation  is 
alarmed  by  the  increased  abuse  of  dan- 
gerous dru^s  and  narcotics  and  the 
criminal  violence  associated  with  such 
abuse.  Witl^out  doubt  dr\ig  associated 
crimes  wUl  become  the  Nation's  No.  1 
Internal  pr^lem   tmless  the  abuse  of 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1857, 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (S.  1857)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  pursuant  to  FMblic 
Law  81-507,  as  amended,  and  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

( For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
27,  1969.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  memory  does  not 
serve  me  too  well  this  morning.  Is  this 
the  conference  report  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  wherein  the  appropriation  was 
passed  prior  to  the  authorization  bill 
under  a  rule  waiving  points  of  order? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  that  is  correct. 


Mr.  GROSS.  The  figure  approved  by 
the  House  was  some  $70  million  above 
the  appropriation  that  had  already  been 
passed? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  No.  The 
Senate  increased  the  request  to  $487,- 
150,000.  The  House  approved  $474,305,- 
000.  The  result  in  the  conference  was  a 
total  amount  of  appropriations  to  be  au- 
thorized of  $477,605,000  or  $3  million 
higher  than  the  appropriation  and  some 
$10  million  less  than  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Three  million  dollars 
higher  than  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  is 
right.  But  $10  million  less  than  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  there  been  a  confer- 
ence on  the  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  do  not 
know  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  only  inquire  because  of 
the  unusual  nature  of  the  procedure  of 
having  passed  an  appropriation  bill  and 
then  coming  along  with  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  which  was  substantially  higher 
than  the  appropriation.  Of  course,  the 
other  body,  in  order  to  take  up  the  slack, 
apparently  increased  it  to  conform  to  the 
House  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  They  were 
higher  than  the  House  authorization  bill 
by  $12  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  is  no  conference 
on  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  As  far  as 
I  know,  there  is  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  (S.  1857)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  activities  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  for 
other  purposes  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
met  in  conference  with  those  of  the 
Senate  last  Thursday.  October  23,  1969. 
The  results  of  that  conference  were,  I  be- 
lieve, eminently  reasonable  and  in  keep- 
ing with  the  sentiment  of  the  House,  as 
previously  evidenced  by  the  passage  of 
the  authorization  bill  for  the  Foundation 
on  October  7,  1969. 

I  think  it  was  an  admirable  job  on  the 
part  of  the  House  conferees,  and  I  want 
to  compliment  them  for  their  efforts. 

Before  I  describe  in  detail  the  results 
of  that  conference.  I  should  point  out 
that  the  total  amount  of  appropriations 
to  be  authorized  was  adjusted  upward 
from  our  original  House-passed  author- 
ization by  less  than  1  percent. 

The  original  difference  between  the 
Senate  and  House  before  coi Jerence  was 
$12.8  million.  Thus,  I  think  we  have  ar- 
rived at  a  conference  compromise  that  is 
both  worthy  of  full  support,  responsive 
to  the  House  mandate,  and  adequate  for 
the  Foimdation  for  fiscal  1970. 

Let  me  now  briefly  describe  the  major 
differences  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, and  describe  the  final  conference 

For  fiscal  year  1970  the  NSF  requested 
authorization  in  the  amount  of  $487  mil- 
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lion,  exclusive  of  $10  million  for  the  sea 
grant  program  and  of  $3  miUion  to  be 
made  available  in  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies. 

The  Senate  increased  this  request  to 
$487,150,000. 

The  total  appropriations  authorized  by 
the  House  were  $474,305,000.  This  rep- 
resented a  decrease  from  the  Senate  bill 
of  $12,845,000.  As  a  result  of  the  confer- 
ence, the  total  amount  of  appropriations 
to  be  authorized  was  adjusted  to  $477,- 
605,000.  or  sui  increase  of  only  $3.3  mil- 
lion. 

The  $3.3  million  restoration  was  made 
in  three  areas  as  follows : 

First.  A  sxmi  of  $2  million  to  permit 
the  construction  of  an  oceanographic  re- 
search vessel  was  restored,  as  originally 
requested  by  the  Foimdation.  This  item 
had  been  deferred  by  the  House  on  the 
basis  of  long-range  scheduling  and  pend- 
ing completion  of  further  study.  Evidence 
adduced  by  the  Senate  convinced  the 
conferees  that  conditions  do  not  now 
warrant  delay  of  the  ship  construction. 

Second.  A  sum  of  $300,000  to  permit  the 
acquisition  of  a  small  research  aircraft 
by  the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric 
Research  at  Boulder,  Colo.,  was  restored 
as  originally  requested  by  NSF.  This 
plane  is  to  replace  a  similar  aircraft  lost 
In  an  accident  over  Lake  Superior  in 
1968. 

Third.  A  simi  of  $1  million,  part  of  a 
$3  million  bloc  of  imobhgated  appropria- 
tions carryover  from  fiscal  year  1969 
which  the  House  had  deleted,  was  re- 
stored by  the  conference.  House  con- 
ferees concurred  in  the  view  that  au- 
thorization of  this  amount  would  pro- 
ride  the  Foundation  with  at  least  mini- 
mal leeway  in  program  plaiming  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  particularly  in  view  of  the  re- 
quests being  made  on  the  Foundation  by 
other  Goverrmient  agencies  for  research 
assistance. 

Total  restoration  of  funds  in  the  bill 
thus  amounts  to  $3.3  million. 

The  final  two  conference  recommenda- 
tions relate  to  changes  in  the  language 
of  the  authorization  bill. 

First,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
carried  a  proviso  that  all  outstanding 
unfunded  authorization  accruing  to  the 
NSF  should  henceforth  expire  at  the 
close  of  the  first  fiscal  year  after  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  authorization 
was  enacted. 

The  Senate  bill  had  originally  provided 
that  such  authorization  should  expire  at 
the  close  of  the  third  fiscal  year  follow- 
ing the  year  of  authorization. 

The  conference  agreed  to  require  that 
such  authorization  expire  at  the  close  of 
the  second  fiscal  year  following  the  year 
of  authorization,  as  Is  required  imder  the 
present  NASA  authorization  bill. 

Finally,  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, contained  no  provision  relating  to 
restraints  to  be  applied  to  persons  at- 
tending or  employed  by  institutions  re- 
ceiving funds  thereunder  who  violate  the 
law  or  the  regulations  of  the  institution. 
The  House  amended  the  bill  to  include 
such  a  provlslMi. 

The  committee  of  conference  chose  to 
substitute  a  similar  provision,  but  one 
which  is  already  law  in  connection  with 
five  major  Federal  programs  of  higher 
education. 


The  Qixnmlttee  of  conference  has  thus 
Included  In  the  bill,  with  appropriate 
technical  changes,  the  ellglblllty-for- 
student-assistance  clause  of  the  higher 
education  amendments  of  1968 — Public 
Law  90-575,  section  504. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO.  4  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  5 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uiuinimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  4  and  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASE  IN  MAXIMUM  RATE  OP 
PER  DIEM  ALLOWANCE  FOR  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
TRAVELING  ON  OFFICIAL  BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  337)  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  rate  of  per  diem 
allowemce  for  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment traveling  on  official  business,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  4,  strike  out  "  "$22","  and  In- 
sert  "  "$25",". 

Page  1,  line  5.  strike  out  "  "$35","  and  In- 
sert "  "$40",". 

Page  1,  line  7.  strike  out  ""$15"."  and  In- 
sert "  "$18".". 

Page  1,  Une  10,  strike  out  "  "$22","  and  In- 
sert "  "$25",". 

Page  2,  line  1,  strike  out  "  "$36","  and  In- 
sert "  "$40",". 

Page  2,  Une  2,  strike  out  "  "$15"."  and  In- 
sert "  "$18".". 

Page  2,  after  line  2,  insert: 

"Sec.  3.  The  seventh  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Administrative  Provisions"  in  the 
Senate  section  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1957  (2  U.S.C.  68b),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$16"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$25",  and  by  striking  out 
"$30",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$40"." 

Mr.  BLATNIK  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  Senate 
amendments  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  am  not  sure  just  exactly 
to  which  unanimous-consent  request  I  am 
making  a  reservation;  but,  be  that  as  It 
may,  whether  it  is  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  amendments  or 
whether  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  are  to  be  con- 


sidered as  read,  I  believe  we  ought  to 
have  a  little  time  for  an  explanation  of 
this  request  on  the  part  of  all  Members. 
This  is  in  order  to  give  our  silent  consent 
to  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  337 
which  as  I  understand  it,  by  courtesy  of 
previous  furnishing  of  information  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  has  been 
increased. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentle- 
man would  explain  the  differential  be- 
tween the  House-passed  act  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendments? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  do  so.  The  unanimous-consent  request 
was  for  the  further  reading  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record.  If 
we  can  agree  to  that,  then  I  shall  pro- 
ceed with  a  discussion  of  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  reserved  the  right  to  object 
and  has  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the 
Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  con- 
tinue the  reservation  but  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  an  ex- 
planation at  this  time. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  337  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  March  26.  raised 
somewhat  the  per  diem  cost  allowance 
for  Government  employees  while  on  oflB- 
cial  business. 

The  basis  of  the  cost  estimates  were  a 
study  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  1967.  Now,  this  was  before  us  last 
March  when  we  £u:ted  on  this  bill.  How- 
ever, when  the  bill  got  over  to  the  other 
body  they  decided  to  update  the  cost  data 
and  base  it  on  the  figures  for  1969  sub- 
sistence costs.  Thus  they  had  a  more 
current  picture  of  the  expenses  involved 
and  the  Senate  committee  came  up  with 
these  increases  to  the  House  bill. 

We  do  have  a  detailed  breakdown,  item 
by  item,  as  to  the  average  food  cost  and 
as  to  the  average  hotel  and  motel  rates 
for  14  major  cities  and  19  smaller  cities. 
The  average  is  about  $12.30.  On  the  food 
cost,  b£ised  on  a  survey  of  400  hotels 
throughout  the  Nation,  they  reported  a 
daily  average  of  $9.24.  When  you  add  to 
these  figures  the  percentage  for  hotel 
and  motel  rates  and  the  average  res- 
taurant price  of  an  Increase  of  6.2  per- 
cent in  1969  as  reflected  in  the  consumer 
price  index  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  total  comes  up  to 
$13.26  for  lodging  and  $9.82  for  food, 
making  the  combined  cost  $23.08  for 
board  and  room. 

These  are  very  hard  figures,  based  on 
authoritative  sources. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  gen- 
tleman plan  to  insert  this  material  into 
the  Record? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  full  statement  will 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  p>oint. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  imderstand  the  in- 
formation provided  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  there  ^^111  be 
a  $3  increase  in  the  per  diem  rate  for 
full-time  employees  over  what  the  House 
passed,  and  second,  as  I  understand  it, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  $5  increase  for  the 
actual  expenses  allowed  over  that  which 
passed  the  House  on  March  26  of  this 
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on  the  1967  cost-of-living 


I  understancj 
in  the  Senate 


year,  but  based 
flgrures? 

Mr.  BLATNllC.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Apd,  third,  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the!  amount  for  employees 
traveling  in  forleign  countries  of  $3  more 
than  that  pass^  by  the  House? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Hr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  con- 
sidered opinioii  that  perhaps  we  have 
been  taking  mcmey  out  of  the  pockets,  or 
the  regular  pfy  checks  of  the  people 
whom  we  are  forcing  to  travel  and  live 
away  from  home  on  official  Government 
business  albeit]  excessive.  I  believe,  as  a 
matter  of  fac^.  I  was  in  favor  of  the 
House-passed  ^te.  and  in  view  of  the 
explanation  oC  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  abbut  the  different  cost  of 
living  expenselfigures  I  believe  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  these  three. 

there  is  another  section 

imendments  which  makes 
r  part-time  or  intermit- 
when  traveling  on  offl- 
presume  these  are  some 
of  these  $100  a|  day  per  diem  people,  and 
whatis-this?  Itieir  living  and  actual  out- 
©f-pook«t  expanses  in  addition  to  their 
income,  or  do^  the  gentleman  have  in- 
formation on  tiat? 

Mr.  BLATNiK.  Yes.  That  is  section  2, 
and  that  is  for  the  part-time  or  inter- 
mittent employees  such  as  the  consult- 
ants the  gem  leman  referred  to.  The 
rates  would  apbly  to  them  as  to  the  reg- 
ular full-time  [employees  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  HALL.  V^ould  this  apply  to  some  of 
those  who  ha\e  been  set  up  in  some  of 
these  consultation  laboratories  like 
Livermore  or  li  and  Corp.,  or  other  means 
for  obtaining  high-salaried  part-time 
consultants? 

Mr.  BLATN;K.  Only  if  they  are  em- 
ployees of  the  federal  Government.  This 
just  pertains  tj  their  per  diem  for  those 
occasions  whili;  they  are  traveling  in  the 
country  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  HALL.  :='inally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
would  apply  to  those  who  have  contracts 
with  the  Govei  nment  for  performance  of 
duties  under  g-ants  or  contracts,  or  even 
scholarships;  is  that  correct? 

But  if  it  wer ;,  then  this  overall  general 
rule  would  not  be  applicable? 

Mr.  BLATIUK.  It  would  not  be 
applicable. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one 
more  inquiry:  I  notice  that  a  section  3 
was  added  by  :he  other  body  which  pur- 
ports to  make  the  same  adjustment  for 
that  body's  M(  mbers  and  employees,  the 
same  adjustments  as  what?  The  same 
adjustments  a ;  the  House-passed  bill,  or 
what? 

Mr.  BLATNK.  They  raised  their  per 
diem,  they  applied  our  per  diem  and 
lodging  and  ether  expenses  relative  to 
Government  enployees  and  intermittent 
employees,  anl  they  apply  those  rates 
also  to  their  iienate  employees,  because 
they  have  jurisdiction  over  their  Senate 
employees  anc  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
employees  on  1  his  side. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  was  agreed  to  by  the 
conference  out  of  comity  to  the  other 
body,  I  presume? 

Mr.  BLATN:  K.  The  other  body  has  the 
right  to  set  tpe  per  diem  for  its  own 
employees. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
say  I  hope  we  are  a  little  bit  more  tidy 
in  our  own  housekeeping  and  with  our 
own  employees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that 
there  was  an  Increase  for  those  travel- 
ing overseas? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  not  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  to  those  traveling  in  this 
coimtry? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  It  was  a  small  propor- 
tion except  the  maximum  limit  of  the  in- 
crease before  the  House  was  $15  a  day 
and  the  Senate  was  $18  a  day. 

This  is  an  increase  in  the  maximimi 
additional  amount  depending  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  in  which 
the  person  or  the  employee  may  be 
traveling. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  mean — I  ask 
the  question  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  going  to  have  another  foreign  hand- 
out bill  before  the  House  one  of  these 
days  soon — that  inflation  in  foreign 
countries  has  not  been  as  severe  as  it  has 
been  here?  What  is  the  reason  that  the 
increase  was  not  in  the  same  ratio  as 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  learned  recently  of  a 
$260  a  day  consultant  in  the  foreign  aid 
outfit.  Would  he  get  expenses  to  go 
along  with  the  $260  a  day — does  the 
gentleman  have  any  idea? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  It  would  depend  on 
the  basis  on  which  he  was  hired.  Nor- 
mally there  is  no  provision  for  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses  in  his  original 
contract  or  agreement,  then  this  would 
apply  to  the  consultant.  These  are  the 
maximums — it  does  not  say  it  will  have 
to  be  paid,  it  merely  says  the  Secretary 
of  State,  authorizing  the  administrator 
or  the  agency  could  go  up  to  that  limit  if 
the  expenses  of  the  particular  mission 
justified  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  if  a  consultant  was 
paid  S260  a  day,  it  would  be  outlandish 
to  then  give  him  expense  money. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Absolutely,  I  would 
agree  with  that.  But  I  do  not  know  if 
he  were  hired,  it  would  be  that  high. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woiild  like  to  point  out  that  allowances 
for  actual  expenses — both  for  domestic 
and  foreign  travel — in  the  bill,  as  passed 
by  the  House,  were  below  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
It  may  have  been  a  conscious  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  on  the  bill  in 
the  House  to  have  this  lower  than  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommendations 
with  the  almost  certainty  that  the  other 
body  would  increase  these  items.  As  in- 
creased, these  items  are  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

The    only    item    above    the    Bureau 

recommendation  is  the  $25  per  diem  item 

which  was  $22  in  the  House-passed  bill. 

I  would  point  out  that  $25  per  diem 


is  the  same  as  is  allowed  to  House  Mem- 
bers or  employees. 

I  think  these  items,  as  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  other  body,  are  reasonable 
and  I  support  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  to  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  just  want  to  say  in  regard 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  said 
with  reference  to  the  $260  a  day  con- 
tract that  that  was  $260  a  day  plus  a  per 
diem,  and  the  AID  and  other  agencies 
apparently  have  the  power  so  far 
as  they  can  achieve  it  through  the 
usual  signed  contract  with  these  so- 
called  experts,  any  amoimt  that  comes 
into  their  head.  There  is  no  limit  on  the 
amount  they  can  pay  per  diem. 

The  limit  on  the  per  diem,  I  happen 
to  think  the  per  diems  in  this  bill  are 
too  low.  If  you  go  to  any  decent  hotel 
in  this  coimtry  or  abroad  and  get  a  small 
room  with  bath,  you  are  going  to  pay 
more  for  the  room  than  we  are  allowing 
for  everything.  But  under  the  $260-a-day 
bid  that  was  for  their  so-called  services, 
whatever  they  were. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  assimie  that  the 
best  way  to  get  at  situations  of  this  kind 
is  to  end  this  business  of  a  foreign  hand- 
out program,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  I 
may  have  the  help  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  to  that  end  when  the  bill 
comes  on  the  floor  in  a  week  or  so. 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  are  going  to  have  the 
help  of  the  gentleman,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  going  to  be  enough,  unfortunately. 

Mr.  HALT..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
and  others,  as  far  as  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  337  are  concerned.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota that  further  reading  of  the  Senate 
amendments  be  dispensed  with? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
on  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  bill,  our  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Conunittee  reported  it 
out  today  with  practically  a  $500  million 
cut  from  the  administration  request,  so 
that  we  are  keeping  it  down  and  we  are 
being  economical.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  engaged  in 
the  previous  colloquy  the  fact  that  in 
South  Korea  we  have  two  American  divi- 
sions there.  They  have  16  divisions  on 
the  line.  I  hope  there  will  just  not  be  a 
negative  vote  on  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
program,  because  it  would  pull  the  rug 
out  from  under  South  Korea,  a  loyal 
ally  with  40,000  troops  beside  our  men  in 
South  Vietnam,  even  when  they  are  in 
great  trouble. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  337 
was  passed  by  the  House  on  March  26 
and  recently  returned  to  us  from  the 
Senate  in  amended  form.  The  bill  in- 
creases the  maximum  travel  allowances 
for  Government  employees  while  on  of- 
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ficial  business.  The  principal  feature  is 
the  per  diem  which,  we  all  know,  is  a 
flat  rate  reimbursement  covering  the 
average  cost  of  subsistence,  mainly  hotel 
and  food  costs.  The  per  diem  is  con- 
venient to  both  the  Government  and  the 
employee  because  it  reduces  the  amount 
of  recordkeeping  and  analysis  which 
otherwise  would  be  required.  The  bill 
also  increases  the  maximum  reimburse- 
ment for  travel  on  an  actual  expei^e 
basis — only  permitted  in  unusual  circum- 
stances— and  the  maximum  additional 
amount  over  the  per  diem  set  by  the  State 
Department  which  may  be  paid  when 
officials  are  traveling  abroad.  The  pres- 
ent rates  in  these  categories  were  set  by 
the  Congress  in  1961  and  as  we  clearly 
showed  during  debate  last  spring  the  cost 
of  travel  has  increased  markedly  since 
then. 

The  bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
made  the  following  changes  in  travel 
allowances: 

Section  1:  First,  increased  the  maxi- 
mum per  diem  rate  for  full-time  Federal 
employees  traveling  on  oCQcial  business 
from  the  present  $16  per  day  to  $25  per 
day.  The  House  set  $22  per  day. 

Second,  increased  the  maximum  al- 
lowed for  actual  expenses  from  the  pres- 
ent $30  per  day  to  $40  per  day.  The 
House  set  $35  per  day. 

Third,  increased  the  maximimi  addi- 
tional amount  allowed  for  employees 
traveling  in  foreign  countries  when 
actual  expenses  are  permitted  from  the 
present  $10  per  day  to  $18  per  day.  The 
House  set  $15  per  day. 

Section  2  makes  the  same  adjustments 
for  part-time  or  intermittent  employees 
when  traveling  on  official  business. 

Section  3  was  added  by  the  Senate  and 
makes  the  same  adjustments  for  Senate 
Members  and  employees. 

We  recommend  that  the  Senate 
amendments  be  accepted.  The  figures  ap- 
proved by  the  House  were  based  primar- 
ily on  a  survey  of  travel  costs  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  1967.  Dur- 
ing our  hearings,  however,  employee  or- 
ganizations presented  data  showing  con- 
siderably higher  costs  than  the  Budget 
survey  revealed.  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  decided  to 
make  a  more  current  examination.  Its 
report  on  the  bill  reveals  the  following: 
In  an  effort  to  develop  1969  subsistence 
costs,  the  committee  examined  current  sta- 
tistical information  supplied  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  and  found  that,  although 
the  average  rise  in  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex between  August  1968  and  August  1969 
for  all  items  amounted  to  5.6  percent,  aver- 
age liotel  and  motel  rates  increased  7.8  per- 
cent in  that  pterlod,  and  restaurant  prices 
rose  6.3  percent,  or  an  average  total  of  slightly 
m  excess  of  7  percent.  Applying  this  per- 
centage figure  to  the  $21.52  arrived  at  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  amount  to 
$23.03.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics furnished  the  committee  with  infor- 
mation showing  that,  as  of  August  1969, 
average  dally  costs  of  hotel  and  motel  rooms 
amounted  to  S18.13  In  the  12  largest  metro- 
politan areas,  and  $14.43  in  smaller  cities. 
Since  these  rates  reflect  double  occupancy, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  agreed  that 
a  reduction  of  $2  in  each  figure  would  re- 
flect average  price  rates  of  $16.13  and  $12.43. 
respectively,  or  an  average  of  $14.28.  Using 
an  average  dally  rate  of  $8  for  restaurant 
food,  total  costs  for  lodging  and  food  would 


be  $24.13  and  $20.43,  respectively,  or  an  aver- 
age of  $2^.28.  Following  the  method  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  committee 
then  added  an  additional  10  percent  to  reflect 
miscellaneous  allowable  items,  such  as  sales 
taxes,  tips,  and  so  forth,  and  arrived  at  total 
costs  of  $26.54  and  $22.47.  respectively,  or  an 
average  cost  of  $24.50. 

As  a  check  against  these  figures,  the  com- 
mittee obtained  from  the  American  Hotel 
and  Motel  Association  information  compiled 
by  accounting  firms  employed  by  the  as- 
sociation, relative  to  travel  costs  for  1968,  the 
latest  year  for  which  they  were  available.  An 
analysis  of  average  hotel  and  motel  rates  for 
14  major  cities  and  98  smaller  cities  reflected 
an  average  dally  rate  of  $12.30,  and  food 
costs,  based  upnjn  a  survey  of  400  hotels 
throughout  the  Nation,  reflected  a  dally 
average  of  $9.24.  Adding  to  these  figures  the 
7.8  percent  increase  for  hotel  and  motel  rates 
and  the  average  restaurant  price  increase  of 
6.3  percent  for  1969,  reflected  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  the  committee  arrived  at 
a  total  of  $13.26  for  lodging  and  $9.82  for 
food,  or  a  grand  total  for  lodging  and  food  of 
$23.08  per  day.  To  this  was  added  the  usual 
10  percent  for  allowable  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, bringing  the  total  dally  average  cost 
for  lodging  and  food  to  $25.38. 

Thus,  the  Senate  found  an  average 
cost  in  excess  of  $25  per  day  but  pro- 
posed a  maximum  per  diem  of  that 
amount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  problem  is  that 
travel  costs,  like  other  costs,  are  increas- 
ing so  rapidly  that  even  our  statistical 
studies  cannot  keep  up  with  them.  I  am 
afraid  that  if  we  do  not  act  promptly  on 
this  bill  even  the  higher  Senate  per  diem 
figure  will  soon  be  obsolete. 

We  all  agree  that  our  Federal  employ- 
ees should  not  be  required  to  subsidize 
the  legitimate  costs  of  Government  out 
of  their  own  pockets. 

The  other  amendment  made  by  the 
Senate  provides  that  Senators  and  Sen- 
ate employees  be  given  the  same  allow- 
ances available  to  employees  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

House  Members  and  committee  em- 
ployees are  governed  by  travel  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  House  Administration 
Committee — currently  set  at  $25  per  day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

SUPPORT  THE  ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Pres- 
ident Nixon  asked  for  our  support  of 
the  foreign  aid  program,  he  spoke  to  us 
of  "the  economic  miracles  which  for- 
eign aid  has  helped  create  in  Western 
Europe  and  in  parts  of  Asia." 

With  your  permission,  I  should  like 
to  recount  to  you  some  of  these  miracles. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  miraculous 
recovery  of  the  wartorn  European  econ- 
omy under  the  Marshall  plan.  Today, 
as  a  result,  our  friends  in  Western  Europe 
are  strong  partners  of  the  United  States 


in  the  task  of  development  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Together,  we  are  helping  our  less  de- 
veloped neighbors  to  achieve  their  own 
•'economic  miracles." 

Taiwan — a  once-impoverished  island — 
was  the  first  of  the  poor  Asian  na- 
tions to  reach  independent  economic 
growth  with  our  help.  By  the  time  U.S. 
aid  ended  in  1965,  Taiwan  had  doubled 
the  real  income  of  its  people.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  all  Taiwanese  are  now  literate. 
Three-quarters  of  the  farmers  own 
their  own  land.  Development  programs 
are  surging  ahead  on  Taiwan. 

Korea  is  another  example.  With  U.S. 
help,  the  Korean  economy  is  now  set- 
ting a  new  record  for  industrial  growth 
on  mainland  Asia.  In  1968,  Korean  in- 
dustrial output  grew  an  astonishing  28 
percent. 

In  India  and  Pakistan,  the  economic 
miracles  are  promising  to  end  the  cen- 
turies-long shortages  of  bread  and  rice. 
American  research  has  developed  the 
high-yield  seeds,  American  loans  have 
made  possible  the  purchase  of  fertilizer 
and  American  experts  are  helping  im- 
prove farming  methods.  The  result  is  a 
dramatic  agricultural  breakthrough 
known  as  the  green  revolution. 

President  Nixon  was  not  exaggerating 
when  he  spoke  of  the  "economic  mira- 
cles" at  work  today  in  Asia.  I  urge  that 
we  continue  to  make  those  miracles  pos- 
sible by  supporting  the  economic  assist- 
ance program. 


DAY  OF  NATIONAL  CONCERN 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently many  of  the  wives  and  relatives 
of  America's  missing  servicemen  and 
prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam  assembled 
in  Washington  to  participate  in  the  ac- 
tivities concerning  POW's  and  MIA's,  in- 
cluding the  2  hours  of  speeches  by  over 
a  hundred  Members  of  Congress,  a  meet- 
ing with  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  a 
reception  I  hosted  for  the  families,  which 
was  attended  by  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  leadership 
of  the  House.  Now.  because  of  the  con- 
cern for  and  support  of  these  true  Amer- 
icans by  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
others,  much  public  attention  finally  has 
been  focused  on  the  inhumane  treat- 
ment accorded  our  servicemen  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong. 

I  am  continuing  in  my  efforts  to  have 
the  Communists  afford  our  men  just  and 
fair  treatment  under  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Convention.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  joined  me  in  urging  the 
President  to  declare  Veterans  Day,  No- 
vember 11.  a  "Day  of  National  Concern" 
for  the  missing  servicemen  and  prisoners 
of  war  in  Vietnam.  Today,  I  have  also 
called  upon  the  Governors  of  all  the 
States  to  take  the  appropriate  action  to 
designate  this  day  as  a  Day  of  National 
Concern  in  their  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  major  effort  is 
due  to  come  late  next  month.  I  have 
asked  the  State  Department  and  our  del- 
egation to  the  United  Nations  to  speak 
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before  the  Uiilted  Nations  in  an  effort 
to  secure  international  cooperation  to 
see  that  our  men  are  not  tortured,  and 
are  afforded  treatment  under  the  tenets 
of  the  Genev*  Convention. 

Mr.  Speakef .  wives  and  relatives  have 
again  been  iii  touch  with  me  asking  if 
they  can  be  aS  assistance,  and  whether 
or  not  they  wjl  be  allowed  to  participate 
In  the  actlTllties  slated  for  the  \J21. 
agenda.  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for 
many  wives  to  be  in  New  York  at  this 
time,  but  details  of  the  UJ».  effort  are 
not  complete.  I  will  keep  the  Members 
of  the  House  informed  sis  details  develop. 
In  recent  weeks,  progress  has  been  made 
and  with  our  continued  efforts,  we  may 
soon  realize  a  breakthrough. 


POSTAL  REFORM 

(Mr»  QUIE  !  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Vr.  Speaker,  the  "Pony  Ex- 
press"' speed  with  which  badly  needed 
postal- reform!  legislation  is  being  con- 
•«ides8d  in  the]  Congress  is  extremely  dis- 
couraging.      ! 

Since  the  President  outlined  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  Post  Office  Department 
last  spring  in  his  message  calling  for 
total  postal  reform,  dozens  of  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  have  fur- 
ther developed  the  need  for  reform. 

Despite  the  fact  that  business  generates 
about  80  percent  of  the  Nation's  mall 
volume,  nearl^  all  the  major  business  as- 
sociations h£<ve  testified  in  favor  of 
modernizing  jthe  postal  service.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  have  testified  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  average  family  and 
taxpayer  shpuld  subsidize  business 
mailers.  | 

Further,  th^  Magazine  Publishers  As- 
sociation and  I  the  Direct  Mail  Advertis- 
ing Assoclaticjn — trside  groups  responsi- 
ble for  a  majqr  share  of  the  second-  and 
third-class  rnnil  volume — have  testified 
in  support  of  HR-  11750  and  total  postal 
reform. 

And,  we  know  from  our  mail,  that  the 
voters  are  ii^ipatient  with  higher  and 
higher  postal  rates  and  poorer  and  poorer 
postal  service] 

Despite  this]  overwhelming  support,  the 
suiministratioi  I's  bill  failed,  by  one  vote, 
to  be  marked  (up  in  the  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speake^,  the  American  people  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  half  measures.  They 
will  not  be  pla^cated  with  measures  which 
only  appear  t*  offer  reform. 


MR.  GRrPFITH  EVANS.  POST  OFFICE 
DEPAR-rMENT  EMPLOYEE 

(Mr.  FULTpN  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  rqmarks.) 

Mr.  FULIJON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  48  tears  ago  a  young  British 
subject  immij  rated  to  the  United  States 
from  England- 

My  home  (Jistrict  of  Nashville-David- 
son County  ^as  indeed  fortiuate  that 


this  new  citizen  chose  our  community  as 
his  home,  for  it  has  been  enriched  by  his 
quiet  smd  dedicated  example  of  being  a 
good  neighbor,  a  good  citizen,  and  a  good 
friend  to  all  he  has  come  in  contact  with. 

For  the  past  33  years  and  5  months, 
Mr.  Griffith  Evans  has  been  employed  by 
the  Post  Office  Department.  He  was  first 
a  mall  handler,  and  then  transferred  as 
a  carrier  with  the  Nsishville  Post  Office. 

Tomorrow,  on  October  31,  Mr.  Evans 
wiU  bring  his  long  career  to  an  end  and 
he  will  retire  from  active  service  with 
the  Post  Office. 

This  year — his  retirement  year — Mr. 
Evans  was  a  Post  Office  candidate  for 
Federal  employee  of  the  year,  and  he 
placed  second  for  this  honor. 

During  his  33  years  and  5  months  of 
service,  Mr.  Evans  was  first  the  postman 
for  my  parents,  and  then  for  me  and  my 
family.  During  those  years  he  showed 
deep  consideration  for  the  families  along 
his  mail  route.  For  those  who  were  aging, 
he  took  special  efforts  to  see  that  their 
mall  was  hand  delivered  at  their  door. 
He  watched  the  children  along  his  route 
grow  up,  and  begin  families  of  their  own. 
Mr.  Evans  was  not  only  a  good  public 
servant  to  all  of  us,  but  a  friend  who 
showed  concern  and  consideration  for 
those  he  served. 

Mr.  Evans  and  his  wife,  Neva  Adoline, 
have  no  children  but  they  have  a  large 
family — all  friends  who  have  deep  af- 
fection for  them. 

We  are  pleased  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Evans  will  continue  to  make  their  home 
in  Nashville  after  his  retirement.  They 
are  a  valuable  asset  to  our  community. 

Mr.  Evans'  hobbies  include  fishing  and 
golfing,  and  middle  Tennessee  can  offer 
him  excellent  opportimities  to  carry  on, 
during  his  retirement  years,  both  of 
these  pastimes. 

I  am  confident  my  fellow  Members  of 
the  Congress  join  with  me,  and  all  of  us 
who  have  known  Mr.  Evans,  in  wishing 
him  an  active  and  rewarding  retirement. 

(Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  joining  today  with  Representatives 
Koch  of  New  York,  Giaimo,  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  others  in  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion about  American  policy  in  Vietnam. 
I  believe  this  resolution  refiects  the  senti- 
ment of  a  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  that  it  is  a  good  resolution  on 
its  merits.  Such  a  combination  of  virtues 
should  assure  early  consideration  and 
approval  by  the  House.  Experience  sug- 
gests this  may  not  in  fact  occur,  but  then 
hope,  if  not  necessarily  eternal,  is  es- 
sential. 

In  any  event,  I  want  to  take  this  oc- 
casion to  comment  on  two  peculiarly 
personal  and  unbecoming  attacks  that 
occurred  some  time  ago  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  against  one  of  my  associates 
on  this  resolution,  Congressman  Koch. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Koch)  is  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  independent  and  diligent  Members 
of  the  House,  and  he  is  not  hurt  by  at- 
tacks like  these.  But  the  House  and  the 
quality  of  public  debate  are.  Further- 
more, these  particular  attacks  did  more 
than  impugn  the  motives  and  question 


the  loyalty  of  a  distinguished  colleague. 
It  is  hard  to  read  their  tone  and  sub- 
stance without  noticing  that  anyone  who 
opposes  present  American  policy  in  Viet- 
nam must  be  equally  guilty  of  whatever 
it  is  that  brought  the  onslaught  against 
Mr.  Koch. 

I  rise  therefore  for  two  purposes: 
First,  to  say  what  most  Members  of  the 
House  already  know  about  Mr.  Koch, 
that  he  is  a  man  of  unusual  integrity  and 
devotion  to  country  and  principle,  whose 
contributions  to  the  common  weal  have 
gained  him  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  large  numbers  of  both  his  colleagues 
and  his  fellow  citizens;  and,  second,  to 
reiterate,  in  the  context  of  the  resolu- 
tion that  we  join  today  in  introducing, 
that  I  believe  Mr.  Koch's  views  about 
the  war  have  come  to  be  those  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people,  and  will 
soon  be  those  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Congress. 

I  hope  when  that  time  comes — as 
clearly  it  is  fast  coming— I  hope  none  of 
us  will  then  talk  about  the  motives  and 
loyalty  of  that  minority  that  continues 
to  support  the  war  with  the  kind  of  care- 
less arrogance  that  has  crept  into  dis- 
cussions about  us  from  time  to  time. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 
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Baring 

Edwanlfi.  Calif. 

O'Hara 

Bell.  Calif. 

Fisher 

Obey 

Brown.  Calif. 

Foley 

O'NeUl.  Mas.s 

Burton.  Calif. 

Gallagher 

Ottlnger 

Burton.  Utah 

Gettys 

Plrnle 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Halpem 

Powell 

CahUl 

Jarman 

Puclnskl 

Carey 

Kastenmeler 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Cederlierg 

Klrwan 

Scherle 

Celler 

Lujan 

Scheuer 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Steed 

Colmer 

McClory 

xniman 

Cramer 

Mlkva 

Van  Deerlln 

Daddarlo 

Mollohan 

Wballey 

Dawson 

Monagan 

Wyatt 

Dent 

Morton 

Yates 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  383 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  14001,  AUTHORIZING  MOD- 
IFICATIONS OF  THE  SYSTEM  OP 
SELECTING  PERSONS  FOR  IN- 
DUCTION INTO  THE  ARMED 
FORCES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  further  consideration  of  House 
Resolution  586,  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14001)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967  to  authorize  modifications 
of  the  system  of  selecting  persons  for 
induction  into  the  Armed  Forces  under 
this  act. 
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The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Young)  has  9  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Smith)  has  10  minutes  remsOnlng. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  for 
purposes  of  debate  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  . 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
agree  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, reforms  to  the  draft  law  should 
not  be  made  on  the  floor.  But  no  provi- 
sion was  made  by  the  committee  for 
consideration  of  draft  reforms  beyond 
the  narrow  confines  of  the  lottery 
amendment.  Hence,  this  is  the  only  way 
we  can  have  an  opportimity  to  amend 
the  draft  law  aside  from  the  committee 
amendment. 

I,  therefore,  support  the  move  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  BoLLiNC) .  to  amend  the  rule  to  per- 
mit the  House  to  consider  a  broader 
range  of  questions  on  the  draft. 

The  greatest  inequity  which  will 
continue  to  exist,  of  course,  is  the  draft 
itself.  It  is  a  nonvoluntary  period  of 
servitude  to  begin  with  and  its  method 
of  operation,  the  current  process  of  reg- 
istration and  classification,  is  a  tremen- 
dous infringement  upon  the  lives  of  all 
those  who  fall  under  its  power.  It  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  biggest  barriers  pre- 
venting communication  between  the 
generations  in  our  country  today.  Thus, 
to  remove  this  fundamental  and  inher- 
ent inequity,  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  14001 — if  the  previous 
question  is  voted  down  and  the  rule 
opened  up — to  put  Congress  on  record 
in  favor  of  abolishing  the  draft  as  soon 
as  possible  and  reinstituting  it  only  upon 
formal  declaration  of  war,  or  an  execu- 
tive order  approved  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

I  think  it  is  pretty  well  agreed  that 
the  United  States  cannot  continue  to 
play  policeman  to  the  world.  Given  this, 
there  is  no  reason  the  lives  of  our  yoimg 
should  be  disrupted  so  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  have  the  capability  to  play  this 
role.  I  believe  the  creation  of  a  volunteer 
army  with  a  reserve  program  will  prove 
sufficient  for  the  protection  of  oiu-  Na- 
tion and  adequate  to  cover  our  commit- 
ments except  imder  circumstances  of  a 
formal  declaration  of  war,  or  an  execu- 
tive order  approved  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

<  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support,  without  equivocation, 
the  passage  of  legislation  which  would 
randomize  the  selection  of  young  men 
for  the  Armed  Forces  and  would  reduce 
the  period  of  their  vulnerability  under 
the  draft.  I  do  regard  it  as  a  complete 
non  sequitur  that  we  should  be  obliged 
to  consider  this  matter  imder  procedural 
constraints  that  amount,  in  effect,  to  a 
de  facto  closed  rule. 

I  realize  that  there  are  those  who  hon- 
estly believe  that  this  is  the  way  to  get 
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the  oth^r  body  to  accept  a  bill  so  that 
the  President  can  have  this  authority 
this  year — and  he  ought  to  have  it.  I 
think  the  press  reports  this  morning 
make  it  abimdantly  clear  that  the  other 
body  is  not  going  to  consider  such  legis- 
lation this  year.  It  seems  to  me  that  any 
reason,  therefore,  why  we  should  con- 
sider this  legislation  under  what,  I  re- 
peat, would  be  a  de  facto  closed  rule  has 
evaporated  with  those  reports,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  reason, 
therefore,  why  we  should  not  uphold  the 
right  of  this  Chamber  as  a  coequal  body. 
We  argued  on  Tuesday,  and  I  agreed 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  that  we 
ought  not  to  sandbag  the  Senate,  that 
we  ought  not  act  in  such  a  way  as  to 
deprive  them  of  their  right  to  freely  leg- 
islate. I  ask  the  same  right  for  this 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  provision 
of  H.R.  14001  which  would  repeal  section 
5<a)  (2)  of  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967,  which  forbids  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  lottery  induction  system  or 
random  selection  system  by  the  Presi- 
dent. There  seem  to  be  very  few  who  are 
opposed  to  giving  the  President  this  au- 
thority which  he  requested  as  early  as 
May  13,  1969.  Indeed,  the  President  has 
annoimced  that  without  congressional 
action  he  will  move  on  January  1  to  draft 
the  youngest  first  in  place  of  the  present 
system  but  he  would  not  be  able  to  move 
to  random  selection. 

I  do  object  to  a  rule  which,  in  effect, 
amounts  to  a  de  facto  closed  rule  on  a 
subject  as  important  to  the  future  of  the 
young  men  of  America  as  the  draft. 
There  are  at  least  36  bills  on  draft  reform 
introduced  in  this  session,  one  with  as 
many  as  39  cosponsors.  This  alone  testi- 
fies to  the  broad  interest  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  draft. 

As  the  Marshall  Commission  said  in  its 
report  of  February  1967: 

Sweeping  changes  have  come  to  our  society 
since  the  system  for  selecting  men  for  in- 
duction into  the  Armed  Forces  was  estab- 
lished a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Dramatic 
population  growth  has  increased  the  supply 
of  men;  almost  2  mllUon  now  reach  draft 
age  each  year.  Changes  In  technology  and 
transitions  In  strategic  concepts  have  modi- 
fled  manpower  requirements. 

I  believe  the  matter  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered imder  a  rule  which  is  not  so  nar- 
row that  it  precludes  amendments  to 
anything  except  section  5(a)(2)  of  the 
act.  We  have  had  more  than  25  years'  ex- 
perience under  selective  service.  We  have 
had  the  matter  studied  as  recently  as  2 
years  ago  by  a  Commission  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  Americans — the  Mar- 
shall Commission  which  included  people 
like  Kingman  Brewster,  president  of 
Yale;  Thomas  Gates,  former  Secretary 
of  Defense;  John  McCone,  former  CIA 
Director;  and  others.  Why  then  are  we 
not  free  to  consider  any  germane  amend- 
ments to  the  act  itself? 

Apparently  the  principal  resison  Is  that 
the  Senate  would  not  be  pleased  or  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  might  refuse  to  hold  hear- 
ings if  we  open  up  the  act.  On  Tues- 
day the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  debate  on  the  continuing 
resolution  insisted  that  we  should  not 


violate  comity  by  sandbagging  the  Sen- 
ate, or  attempt  to  make  them  dance  to 
our  time.  OUiers  carried  forward  the 
argument  that  we  should  be  careful  to 
discharge  our  responsibilities  in  an  or- 
derly manner  and  leave  the  Senate  to 
work  its  will.  We  have  a  bicameral  Na- 
tional Legislature.  Neither  House  should 
attempt  to  foreclose  decisions  or  dictate 
to  the  other  as  to  what  action  it  will  take. 
I  agree.  Are  we  now  to  capitulate  to  the 
whim  and  caprice  of  a  Senate  committee 
chairman  or  assert  the  rightful  preroga- 
tives of  this  House  on  so  important  a 
matter? 

We  demean  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of 
the  other  body,  in  the  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try, and  most  importantly  in  the  eyes 
of  the  youth  of  America  if  we  refuse  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  problem  in  no 
more  meaningful  fashion  than  this. 

Will  we  get  a  bill,  if  we  go  beyond  the 
bare  bones  of  a  repeal  of  section  5(a)(2)? 
Will  we  see  action  in  the  other  body?  I 
would  suggest  that  on  so  fundamental 
a  matter  as  draft  reform  the  other  body 
would  be  subject  to  public  pressure  and 
a  wave  of  popular  disaffection  with  any 
failure  on  their  part  to  perform  their 
obligations  with  respect  to  this  matter. 

When  we  speak  of  draft  reform,  we 
ought  to  take  a  look  at  the  whole  range 
of  proposals  long  of  record: 

First,  uniform  application  through- 
out the  country  of  clear  and  binding  pol- 
icies concerning  classifications  and  ex- 
emptions and  deferments. 

Second,  restructuring  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  selective  service  system 
along  regional  lines  with  area  offices. 

Third,  retention  of  4,000  local  boards 
as  registrants'  courts  of  appeal  on  draft 
classification ; 

Fourth,  changes  in  composition  of  lo- 
cal boards  to  more  adequately- represent 
the  community.  The  Marshall  report 
even  brought  out  that  there  were  boards 
with  members  over  90; 

Fifth,  revamping  and  clarification  of 
appeals  process;  and 

Sixth,  assurance  of  the  right  of  per- 
sonal appearance  and  right  of  counsel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
with  these  remarks  an  article  by  Ed- 
ward Ranzal  entitled  "Judge  Voids  an 
Induction  and  Criticizes  Draft  Rules." 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  Wednesday,  October  29,  1969: 

JTTDGE    VoniS    AN    INDUCTION    AND    ClUnCIZES 

Draft   Rules 
(By   E}dward   Ranzal) 

A  soldier  was  ordered  released  from  the 
Army  yesterday  by  Federal  Judge  Lloyd  F. 
MacMahon  on  the  ground  that  his  draft 
board  had  Illegally  denied  him  a  reclassifica- 
tion hearing  before  Induction. 

Judge  MacMahon,  In  his  18-page  opinion, 
caustically  criticized  what  he  called  the 
"mind-numbing  maze  of  statutes,  regula- 
tions and  memoranda"  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System. 

Pointing  out  that  regulations  deny  a  reg- 
istrant the  right  to  counsel  before  his  draft 
board  and  the  fact  that  Selective  Service  con- 
siders Its  proceedings  as  Informal,  Judge 
MacMahon  said : 

INDUCTED    IN     AUGUST 

"In  view  of  that  policy  and  the  labyrinth 
of  statutes  and  regulations,  which  are  In- 
scrutable not  only  to  laymen  but  aJso  to  most 
lawyers,  the  board  cannot  hold  registrants 
to  a  precise  use  of  technical  terminology." 
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Judge  MiicMa|ion's  decision  ordered  the  re- 
lease of  Joeephi  Vacc&rino,  26  years  old,  of 
238  Mott  Street;  assigned  as  a  clerk  to  the 
Armed  Forces  Elamlnlng  and  Induction  Sta- 
tion at  29  Whitehall  Street  since  his 
Induction  last  AVig.  7. 

Mr.  Vaccarinnj  who  became  26  last  March 
6.  was  represented  by  Steven  J.  Hyman  of 
the  law  Arm  oflKunstler  &  Kunstler.  Judge 
MacMahon  said  >that  once  the  soldier  became 
26.  "he  can  onl^  be  called  under  a  new  In- 
duction order,  a  ad  then  only  after  the  board 
has  exhausted  eiU  those  available  between 
the  ages  of  19  and  26,  an  unlllcely  eventual- 
ity." 

Mr.  Vaccarlnc's  plight  aroee  from  various 
applications  m(de  to  Local  Bocuxl  1  from 
April  1968  until  he  was  Inducted.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  serlei  of  requests  for  a  3-A  hard- 
ship deferment. 

ASKED    F(IR    CHANGE    IN    STATUS 


J  968,  Mr.  Vaccarlno,  who  was 

Pordham  University  School 

'or  a  reclassification  from  a 

defermiint  to  a  hardship  deferment. 

^Is  father,  who  was  very  111, 

sister. 

MacMahon  held  that  the  plaintiff 

siifflclent  facts  to  his  board  to 

was  entitled  to  the  hardship 

the  board  refused  to  reopen 

graduation  on  July  18.  1968. 
ijeclassifled  1-A.  At  his  request 
him  two  postponements  he- 
's father  died  last  April  7. 
Selective     Service     regulations, 
said,  Mr.  Vaccarlno  had  10 
his    board   of   a   change    In 


On  April  30 
a  student  at  th^ 
of  Law,  asked 
student 
He  lived  with 
and  an  unmarrl^ 

Judge 
had  presented 
indicate  that  he 
-deferaa*nt.  But 
ills  cae*. 

Following  his 
the  soldier  was 
the  board  gave 
fore  Induction. 

Mr.   Vaccarln^) 
Under     the 
Judge  MacMahcjn 
days    to    notify 
status. 


REG  JLATION    ASSAILED 


notifies  tion 
change 

t  lat  1 


dil 


"There  is  no : 
MacMahon 
of  the  obscure 
quiring 
days  of  any 
perfectly  clear 
aware  that  he 
opening  if  he 
10  days  of  his 

"It  would   ht 
unjust,  to  hold 
Important  a  rl| 
a  procedural 
unaware.  The 
right  cannot 

Last  week 
clzed  a  Mount 
drawing  a 
who  had  fallen 
University    of 
vacated  the 


Speaker 


tlie 
seen 


So,  Mr 
open  this  rule 
debate  on  the 
equities  of 
am  afraid  tha ; 
for  real  reforfi 
be  stuck  with 
ship    just    as 
weather  and 
Nation  has 
heaval   and 
institutions. 

But  let  me 
body  will  takfe 
bate  the  draflt 
structively 
whole  host  of 
either  bind 
or  attempt  to 
legislation 
reform,  but 
burden  it  with 
various  groups 


the  slightest  hint."'  Judge 

continued,  "that  petitioner  knew 

ind  confusing  regulation  re- 

to  the  board  within  10 

of  status.  We  think  it 

petitioner  was  totally  un- 

i^ight  waive  his  right  to  a  re- 

not  notify  the  board  within 

fajther's  Illness. 

unthinkable,   and    patently 

that  a  registrant  waived  so 

t  by  falling  to  comply  with 

requirement  of  which  he  was 

1  orfelture  of  so  Important  a 

on   so  trivial  a  ground." 

Jutge  MacMahon  harshly  crlti- 

7ernon  draft  board  for  wlth- 

to  a  full-time  student 

behind  In  his  studies  at  the 

!  (rldgeport.   In   that   case   he 

board's  induction  notice. 


gbt 


defei  ment 


,  I  hope  the  House  will 
a  little  further  to  permit 
underlying  structural  in- 
present  draft  system.  I 
if  we  do  not,  the  impetus 
will  be  lost  and  we  will 
an  old,  leaky,  patched-up 
we    enter    the    stormiest 
highest  waters  that  this 
in  a  decade  of  social  up- 
duestioning  of  established 


also  say  that  I  hope  this 
this  opportunity  to  de- 
bill  seriously  and  con- 
without  trying  to  bring  in  a 
amendments  which  would 
hands  of  the  President 
write  foreign  policy  into 
the   draft.   We   need 
will  kill  reform  if  we 
the  hopes  and  fears  of 
who  would  change  Amer- 


tte 


abaut 


ican  policy  In  Vietnam  overnight,  or  seek 
to  put  the  Congress  on  record  as  favor- 
ing a  certain  policy  without  debating  It 
in  its  proper  time. 

We  have  a  chance  to  take  a  serious 
look  at  a  draft  system  whicb  is  badly  in 
need  of  reform.  Let  us  do  that,  and  that 
alone,  in  this  hour,  leaving  other  mat- 
ters to  their  proper  time.  I  believe  the 
Nation  wants  us  to  overhaul  the  draft 
system.  President  Nixon  has  asked  that 
the  system  be  reformed.  Our  mandate  is 
clear.  Now  let  us  act  on  it  with  all  de- 
liberate speed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  have  said  that  It  is 
inappropriate  to  op>en  up  the  rule  on 
this  bill  because  the  length  and  com- 
plexity of  the  Selective  Service  Act  is 
such  that  extensive  hearings  ought  to  be 
held  before  any  basic  changes  are  pro- 
posed on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  would 
only  like  to  point  out  that  many  of  these 
proposed  changes  which  would  make  the 
entire  draft  system  more  equitable  have 
been  discussed  during  the  hearings  on 
14001  and  14015  held  by  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Draft  chaired  by 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Hebert). 

I  have  studied  the  transcript  of  those 
hearings  with  interest.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
vast  majority  of  those  who  testified  be- 
fore the  special  subcommittee,  either  in 
person  or  through  a  written  statement, 
were  unequivocal  in  their  support  for  a 
careful  but  extensive  review  of  the  whole 
draft  system — including  the  question  of 
student  deferments,  the  question  of  uni- 
form national  standards  for  adminis- 
tration and  selection,  the  question  of 
appellate  procedures  and  exemptions, 
and  several  other  matters  in  addition  to 
the  question  of  the  random  selection  sys- 
tem which  is  presently  before  us. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  <Mr.  Thompson)  spent  roughly 
20  percent  of  his  time  discussing  the 
random  selection  system,  and  devoted  80 
percent  of  his  time  to  the  need  for  other 
urgent  changes.  He  also  presented  a 
closely  considered  35-page  analysis  of 
the  changes  in  existing  law  which  would 
be  effected  by  the  bill  he  himself  offered 
in  conjunction  with  39  cosponsors — H.R. 
7784.  At  least  six  other  Members  of  this 
House  specifically  asked  the  subcommit- 
tee to  consider  far  broader  reforms,  and 
1 1  other  Members  and  one  Senator — Sen- 
ator Dole  of  Kansas — requested  in  writ- 
ten statements  that  the  committee  con- 
sider other  basic  reforms  in  detail. 

In  addition  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
letters  of  support  for  a  basic  overhaul 
of  the  entire  draft  system  from  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  the 
United  Church  of  Christ,  and  several 
other  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  testified  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  during  its 
hearings  on  the  Selective  Service  System 
2  years  ago,  and  I  mentioned  at  that  point 
that  I  as  well  as  many  other  Members 
continued  to  receive  a  constant  stream 
of  letters  from  constituents  involving  al- 
leged draft  inequities.  Some  of  these 
complaints  are  frivolous  and  do  not 
merit  serious  attention,  but  many  require 
the  attention  of  a  caseworker  who  would 
be  able  to  spend  more  time  on  other 
problems,  serious  problems,  if  the  draft 


system  worked  in  a  more  uniform  and 
equitable  maimer  than  it  does  now.  Mr. 
Jeffrey  Schwartz,  in  a  study  on  casework 
and  draft  reform,  has  reported  that  some 
Congressmen  have  to  deal  with  up  to  200 
cases  a  year  involving  complaints 
against  the  draft  system — and  not  all 
these  cases  come  from  those  who  have 
shouted,  "Hell,  no,  we  won't  go."  This  is 
a  serious  problem  for  all  of  us,  because 
we  all  have  to  give  it  time  and  resources 
which  detract  from  our  effectiveness  in 
other  legislative  matters. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
simply  say  that  we  must  not  delude  our- 
selves about  the  mood  of  this  countii'. 
The  sentiment  for  reform  is  overwhelm- 
ing, and  we  will  not  fool  those  who  aie 
affected  by  the  draft  or  those  who  are 
concerned  about  its  inequities  by  passing 
a  stopgap  bill  which  does  not  touch  any 
of  the  areas  that  most  need  to  be  re- 
viewed and  reformed.  The  people  have 
spoken  on  this  issue  again  and  again.  It 
has  been  seriously  debated  in  the  Execu- 
tive branch  and  in  the  courts.  It  is  a 
topic  of  constant  concern  on  the  cam- 
puses and  in  the  high  schools.  Mothers 
talk  about  it.  Fathers  are  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  debate.  It  would  be  a  mock- 
ery of  Congress,  a  travesty  upon  the 
record  of  this  House,  and  a  tragedy  for 
the  Nation  if  it  should  happen  that  the 
only  place  in  this  country  where  serious 
draft  reform  is  not  seriously  debated  Is 
to  be  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SiSK) ,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Rules  who  sup- 
ported this  rule  I  would  like  to  urge  my 
colleagues  tp  consider  the  problem  with 
which  we  are  faced.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee,  for  whatever  the  reasons 
may  be — and  I  think  they  have  been  elo- 
quently described  as  being  very  busy  on 
many  problems — have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hold  full  and  complete  hearings 
in  many  areas  in  connection  with  the 
draft  legislation  that  many  of  us  are 
concerned  about.  I  would  like  to  support 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  college  de- 
ferments, and  I  have  made  that  state- 
ment publicly  many  times.  I  am  sure 
every  Member  has  some  ideas.  But  I 
would  urge  you  to  consider  what  we  are 
doing  today. 

If  you  are  in  favor  of  what  this  par- 
ticular legislation  before  us  proposes  to 
do,  I  think  you  ought  to  vote  for  the  rule. 
If  you  do  not  desire  to  act  in  this  area, 
then  simply  vote  against  the  rule.  But  it 
does  seem  to  me — and  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bollinc),  be- 
cause I  know  what  an  able  legislator  he 
is,  though  I  happen  to  disagree  with  him 
on  this  question — on  the  basis  of  what 
is  good  procedure  we  should  take  one 
stand  or  the  other.  I  simply  do  not  be- 
lieve that  opening  this  rule  up  is  good 
procedure  when  the  committee  itself  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  hold  hearings. 
They  do  not  have  facts,  information, 
statistics,  the  facts  and  figures  that  I 
beUeve  we  should  have  in  the  area  of  the 
wide  variety  of  amendments  that  would 
be  proposed  on  the  floor. 


I  feel  very  strongly  that,  as  a  pro- 
cedural matter,  if  you  do  not  like  what 
we  are  proposing  to  do,  to  go  along  with 
the  President,  then  simply  vote  against 
the  rule  and  indicate  your  feelings 
thereby. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  stated  on  the  floor  yesterday,  and 
I  reiterate  today,  that  the  committee  "will 
undertake  a  complete  review  of  this  sub- 
ject. The  Members  of  the  House  have 
indicated  that  they  want  It,  and  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  undertake  It.  I  intend 
to  do  it.  If  we  had  wanted  to  undertake 
it  this  year,  it  would  have  been  physically 
impossible.  Over  6  months  were  taken 
by  the  other  body  on  the  ABM  alone. 
We  could  not  have  done  it  under  any 
conditions. 

I  give  you  my  word  that  we  will  have 
a  review  next  year.  That  is  all  I  can  say. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  preface  my  remarks  by  saying 
that  I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  an 
all-volunteer  militai-y  service,  a  career 
service  if  you  prefer  to  use  that  name.  I 
am  committed  to  that  view.  I  know  I  may 
well  differ  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subconmiittee 
in  that  regard,  but  I  do  not  want  any 
misunderstanding  as  to  my  feelings. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  Is  attainable. 
Let  me  explain  why.  I  think  it  is  attain- 
able because  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  AiTned  Serv- 
ices has  just  promised  each  of  us  that 
there  will  be  comprehensive  hearings  on 
the  Selective  Service  Act  in  1970.  And  I 
have  just  talked  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  and  he  like- 
wise has  committed  himself  to  compre- 
hensive hearings  on  this  very  important 
legislation. 

So  the  committee  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  throughly  into  the  facts 
and  to  come  up  with  a  recommendation. 
I  hope  they  come  up  with  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  an  all-volunteer  or  career  service. 
I  think  that  is  attainable  because  of 
two  other  factors.  Forget  about  the  de- 
tails. I  am  convinced  that  by  mid- 1970 
there  will  be  a  significant  change  in  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  that  will  permit  a 
substantial  withdrawal  of  our  forces 
from  that  conflict.  This  will  permit  a 
substantial  reduction  of  our  men  on  ac- 
tive duty  in  all  the  four  semces. 

Why  does  that  make  a  difference  re- 
garding an  all-volimteer  or  career  serv- 
ice? It  does.  In  1958  and  1959,  there  were 
approximately  2,600,000  men  on  active 
duty  in  all  branches  of  the  service.  We 
did  not  have  a  militai-y  conflict  on  our 
doorstep.  The  number  of  men  going  into 
the  Army  via  the  Selective  Sei-vice  Sys- 
tem was  minimal.  We  were  getting  all 
the  manpower  we  needed — Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marines — through  the  volun- 
teer method.  In  1970,  probably,  and  cer- 
tainly in  1971,  we  will  have  the  same 


atmospljere;  namely,  no  major  military 
conflict  and  the  prospect  of  a  substantial 
decrease  in  overall  manpower  on  active 
duty  in  the  four  services. 

Second,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  Congress  are  willing 
to  pay  the  price  in  compensation  and 
fringe  benefits  so  we  can  have  a  volun- 
teer or  career  military  service. 

Also,  let  me  point  out  this:  This  bill, 
involving  an  amendment  to  the  Selec- 
tice  Service  Act,  is  here  only  because  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee sat  down  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  at  his  request  agreed 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  proposal  and 
to  bring  it  to  the  floor,  if  that  was  the 
will  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. This  legislation  involving  any 
change — in  selective  service  legislation 
would  not  be  here  on  the  floor  today  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  good  faith  agree- 
ment between  the  President  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  I  have  a  suspicion — 
I  do  not  know — that  perhaps  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  and  maybe  the 
chairman  of  the  subconunittee  were  not 
in  sympathy  with  this  legislation,  but  in 
deference  to  the  request  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  they  brought  this 
bill  to  the  floor  of  this  House.  I  think 
this  ought  to  have  an  impact  on  some 
of  our  Members.  This  is  a  good-faith 
effort.  We  are  teking  a  step  forward.  If 
this  had  not  been  done,  we  would  not 
have  this  opportunity  in  1969  for  an  im- 
portant step  forward  in  draft  reform. 

One  other  point:  I  have  been  receiving, 
as  all  of  the  Members  have,  letters  from 
various  Members  saying  that  if  the  previ- 
ous question  is  defeated.  Members  intend 
to  offer  various  amendments.  In  one  case 
I  heard  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  say 
yesterday  he  was  going  to  offer  a  sub- 
stitute, which  I  am  told  encompasses 
74  pages,  that  would  totally  eliminate 
the  existing  Selective  Service  Act  and 
substitute  another  in  its  place. 

But  let  me  say  this:  Neither  that  pro- 
posal by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
nor  the  one  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Koch),  or  any  others  to  my 
knowledge,  have  had  any  consideration 
whatsoever  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

I  just  do  not  think  it  is  sensible  legis- 
lative procedure  to  take  a  74-page  pro- 
posal, with  the  lives  of  a  great  many 
young  Americans  involved,  and  consider 
it  without  any  prior  review  by  a  responsi- 
ble Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. How  could  any  one  of  the 
Members  say  he  knew  what  was  in  the 
74-page  bill  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  or  the  proposal  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  says  he 
is  going  to  offer  if  the  previous  question 
is  defeated?  I  just  do  not  believe  that 
any  Member  of  the  House  wants  to  con- 
sider legislation  as  sensitive  as  this  in 
this  cursory  manner. 

I  hope  the  House  will  approve  order- 
ing the  previous  question,  so  that  we  can 
act  responsibly  in  trying  to  take  a  rather 
significant  step  forward  in  amending  the 
Selective  Service  Act  as  recommended  by 
President  Nixon. 
To  open  it  up  from  one  end  of  the 
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Selective  Service  Act  to  the  other  would 
be  the  height  of  irresponsibility.  In  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.   THOMPSON   of   New   Jersey.   I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  obviously  confused, 
and  I  should  like  to  straighten  him  out. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  have  not 
found  the  gentleman  has  ever  been  able 
to  do  that  in  the  past.  Thank  goodness 
for  that,  and  I  say  this  in  the  most 
friendly  way  because  he  is  my  friend. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
equally  glad  because,  after  all,  the  gen- 
tleman is  a  charming  and  delightful  op- 
ponent. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  All  of  this  kind 
comment  does  not  narrow  our  differ- 
ences. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  give 
the  gentleman  credit,  and  the  House, 
for  looking  at  the  Record.  The  bill  which 
I  have  introduced,  to  which  the  gentle- 
man has  referred,  was  in  the  Record  with 
a  total  and  complete  explanation  of  it 
on  October  3. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  make 

this  point 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Fur- 
ther, it  does  not  revise  the  entire  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man has  made  his  point.  I,  however,  do 
not  agree. 

The  gentleman  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Does 
he  believe  we  ought  to  consider  proposals 
from  his  committee  in  this  way?  Of 
com-se  the  gentleman  would  object. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  If  they 
are  handled  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  handled 
this,  the  answer  is  ""Yes." 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  conclude  simply  by  saying  that  by  any 
standard  the  previous  question  should  be 
ordered.  I  hope  we  will  approve  the  pre- 
vious question,  and  by  a  very  substantial 
margin,  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
remaining  time  on  this  side,  which  I  un- 
derstand to  be  approximately  5  minutes, 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  <  Mr.  Stratton  ) . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
winding  up  this  very  important  debate 
I  want  to  make  two  points,  one  of  them 
procedural  and  the  other  substantive. 

First  of  all.  the  procedural  point  is 
this:  The  charge  is  being  made  that 
what  we  are  offering  here  today  is  a 
closed  rule,  a  kind  of  unique  sort  of  gag 
rule,  some  strange  and  diabolically  clever 
parliamentary  device,  as  one  Member 
said  yesterday  in  the  Record. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  It  is  the  standard,  traditional,  or- 
derly kind  of  open  rule  with  which  the 
House  regularly  does  business. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  BoLLiNG)  seeks  is  a  very  special 
kind  of  rule  that  would  require  a  very 
unusual  provision,  waiving  £ill  points  of 
order  against  any  amendment  that  might 
be  offered.  That  of  course  would  be  open- 
ing up  Pandora's  box  on  a  very  complex 
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and  controversial  matter.  It  would  not 
be  traditional,  it  would  not  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  orderly  legislation,  nor  would 
it  enhance  thtt  chances  for  pnunpt  and 
effective  acticM). 

To  underscore  the  point  that  there  is 
nothing  unusual  in  this  procedure  we  are 
following  today,  let  me  take  you  back  to 
July  26.  1965,  when  a  very  similar  issue 
was  before  this  House.  It  arose  in  con- 
nection with  legislation  coming  out  of 
the  great  Con>mittee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  where  Ithe  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  ifHompsoN^,  who  has  Just 
spoken,  is  a  rakiking  and  senior  member. 
That  legislation  provided  for  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
And  the  rule  on  that  occasion,  House 
Resolution  43T  of  that  Congress,  was  al- 
most identical,  word  for  word,  with  the 
rule  that  is  before  us  today. 

During  the  Rebate  on  that  1965  rule  a 
number  of  Mfmbers  did  try  to  suggest 
that  we  ought  to  amend  that  rule  and 
waive  all  points  of  order,  and  thereby 
open  up  the  wiole  substance  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  to  consideration  and  amend- 
-ment,-But  a  majority  of  the  Members 
-of  the-House  opposed  that  procedure  and 
supported  the  rule,  because  they  believed 
that  by  opening  up  the  whole  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  the  House  would  not  only 
get  into  the  confusion  of  trying  to  write 
legislation  on  ^he  floor  without  any  prior 
consideration  |in  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee, but  in  Edition  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b) ,  wh^ch  was  primarily  at  issue, 
might  even  be  |  lost  in  the  process. 

That  is  prejcisely  the  same  situation 
we  face  here  (today.  What  is  of  special 
interest  today^  though,  is  that  many  of 
the  people  who  now  oppose  this  rule  to- 
day, strongly!  supported  the  identical 
kind  of  rule  back  in  1965  and  voted  for 
the  previous  question,  as  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  just  urged 
us  to  do  in  th^s  similar  case  today.  Here 
are  some  of  the  names:  Mr.  Bolling, 
Mr.  IcHORD,  ^|^.  Leggett,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Reid  of  New  Xork,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Nedzi, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  jand  Mr.  Pike. 

In  fact,  the  igentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  O'Hara)  jput  the  whole  point  very 
eloquently  wh^  he  said  in  the  Congres- 
sional REcoRci,  volume  111,  part  13,  page 
18086: 

providing  an  order  of  busl- 

Is  tbe  standard  open  rule 

the  vast  majority  of  Rules 

resolutions  that  come  before  this 

lent  germane  under  the 

H()use  can  be  offered,  debated. 

.  We  are  not  debating  a  gag 

rule.  It  Is  the  standard  open 

ve  been   accustomed   to  for 
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The  resolution 
ness  for  this 
provided  for  In 
Committee 
House.  Any 
rules  of  the 
and  voted  upoi 
rule  or  a  closed 
rule   that  we 
years. 

What  the  ientleman  from  Michigan 
said  then  verj  eloquently  is  just  as  true 
today  in  conniiction  with  this  rule.  So  let 
us  not  be  fool^  with  all  this  talk  about 
a  closed  rule  (Jr  a  gag  rule  or  some  other 
devious  or  diabolical  type  of  parliamen- 
tary procedure. 

Mr.  BOLLIKG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yi^d? 

Mr.  STRAl^rON.  I  cannot  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frcfen  Missouri  at  this  time.  I 
wish  I  could,  tut  my  time  is  very  limited. 
I  have  one  m>re  point  I  want  to  make, 


and  then  I  will  be  very  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman.  That  is  the  substantive 
ix>lnt  I  referred  to  earlier. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  draft  is  a  hot,  controversial  issue. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  many 
Members  of  this  body  have  suggestions 
and  ideas  for  Improving  it  and  amend- 
ing it,  and  certainly  these  views  ought  to 
be  considered  and  they  will  be  considered, 
as  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Rivers)  has  already  indicated.  But 
whatever  may  be  said  for  all  of  these 
proposals,  including  those  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson) 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  it  would  be  vir- 
tually impossible  for  us  to  get  rapid, 
majority  agreement  today  on  any  one  of 
them. 

However,  there  are  two  specific  draft 
reforms  on  which  everybody  can  agree. 
I  have  not  heard  ansrtwdy  object  to  either 
of  them.  One  of  them  is  the  proposal  to 
draft  19-year-olds  and  to  limit  draft  vul- 
nerability to  a  single  year.  That  is  al- 
ready in  the  draft  law  on  an  optional 
basis.  The  other  is  the  proposal  for  a  lot- 
tery, which  is  covered  in  the  legislation 
which  this  rule  would  make  in  order,  and 
which  is  presently  prevented  by  the  ex- 
isting law.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  told  this  Congress  that  he  is 
going  to  put  the  optional  19-year-old 
feature  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary and  he  has  also  asked  us  to  give  him 
the  right  to  institute  a  lottery  or  a  ran- 
dom selection  procedure  at  the  very 
same  time. 

As  I  say,  there  is  no  oppx)sitlon  that  I 
know  of  to  such  a  lottery;  but  the  im- 
portant thing  is  that  we  act  as  quickly 
as  possible  on  the  President's  request  so 
that  the  young  men  of  this  coimtry  can 
know  before  the  beginning  of  the  next 
calendar  year  just  what  their  measure  of 
draft  liability  is  going  to  be.  It  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  we  could  never  get 
agreement  on  some  of  these  other  de- 
tailed proposals  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  out  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee in  time  for  this  January  1  deadline. 
So  let  us  not  throw  out  the  baby  with  the 
bath.  Let  us  not  block  agreement  on  the 
one  draft  improvement  that  we  can  agree 
on  Just  because  some  would  like  to  push 
for  still  further  improvements  too. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  my  1  final  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  jrielding. 

Let  me  Just  conclude  by  urging  that 
this  House  demonstrate  here  today  that 
we  can  move  and  can  act  promptly,  as  we 
have  often  acted  promptly  in  the  past. 

If  we  do  act  promptly  and  if.  after  we 
have  done  that,  the  other  body  wants  to 
delay  the  matter  and  to  perpetuate  this 
sense  of  frustration  and  uncertainty  on 
the  part  of  so  many  of  our  yoimg  people 
which  this  legislation  would  ease,  then 
that  will  be  up  to  them.  I  do  not  person- 
ally think  they  will  do  so.  But  let  us  in 
any  event  act  responsibly  here  today  on 
what  is  before  us.  so  as  to  provide  the 
one  measure  of  draft  improvement  that 


everybody  can  certainly  agree  on,  and 
the  one  thing  that  has  been  so  urgently 
requested  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  previ- 
ous question.  This  is  because  I  want  the 
opportunity  to  vote  for  elimination  of 
the  college  deferment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  will  not  permit  an 
exhaustive  discussion  of  this  issue,  but 
let  me  mention  Just  a  few  reasons  why 
a  college  deferment  is  unfair  and  imwlse 
and  should  thus  be  eliminated. 

The  most  obvious  is  the  advantage 
given  to  those  best  equipped  financially. 
Economic  preferment  should  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  when  or  whether  a  young 
man  serves  his  country.  Presently,  a 
disproportionate  share  of  our  war  cas- 
ualties are  borne  by  our  poorer  citizens. 
The  most  feasible  explanation  for  this 
is  that  the  more  affluent  are  less  vulner- 
able to  the  draft  because  of  the  "educa- 
tion loophole." 

This  system  encourages  students  to  go 
to  college  who  do  not  have  the  intellec- 
tual capacity  nor  the  motivation  and 
who  would  not  otherwise  attend. 
Those  who  have  had  an  opportimity  to 
observe  these  students  readily  see  the 
unfortunate  waste  of  time  and  resources 
of  both  the  families  and  schools  involved. 

In  conjunction  with  the  last  mentioned 
point,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  sys- 
tem discourages  marginal  students  from 
tsJcing  academically  rigorous  courses,  in 
order  to  make  better  grades  insuring 
continued  deferments.  And  it  is  widely 
known  that  some  institutions  and  pro- 
fessors have  shown  tendencies  to  lower 
academic  standards  rather  than  send 
the  marginal  student  to  the  draft. 

A  not  so  obvious  inequity  is  perhaps 
what  some  would  term  a  perverted  sense 
of  values  and  priorities.  For  example, 
why  should  a  student  of  Greek  drama 
be  deferred  while  an  apprentice  carpen- 
ter is  not? 

The  argument  is  made  that  abolition 
of  college  deferments  would  stifle  edu- 
cation. This  is  not  true.  Much  evidence 
is  available  to  indicate  that  the  teenage 
student  has  a  stronger  motivation  for 
formal  education  after  he  has  a  couple 
of  more  years  of  maturity.  In  addition, 
he  has  a  more  accurate  concept  of  what 
he  desires  as  his  life's  work.  Maybe  it 
could  be  said  that  some  of  the  actions  on 
oiu:  campuses  today  are  some  reflection 
of  immaturity.  The  education  benefits 
available  under  the  GI  bill  serve  to  guar- 
antee that  service  will  not  impede  edu- 
cation— rather,  the  opposite  is  true. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  position  here 
taken  may  not  be  popular.  A  larger  and 
larger  percentage  of  our  people  are  find- 
ing college  education  possible,  and  as 
we  parents  know  so  well.  It  is  ususdly  the 
parents,  rather  than  the  students  them- 
selves, who  most  want  the  college  defer- 
ment. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  in  conclusion  it  can  be 
said  that  I  favor  a  lottery  system  of  draft 
selection,  but  it  should  be  a  true  and  pure 
lottery  without  the  college  deferment 
inequity. 
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Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  House  Resolution  586, 
the  rule  to  consider  H.R.  14001,  and  move 
that  we  defeat  the  previous  question. 

Since  I  am  on  record  as  favoring  the 
method  of  random  selection  in  the  draft, 
I  am  obviously  not  suggesting  this  move 
as  a  vote  against  the  lottery,  but  as  a  vote 
to  open  the  door  to  amendments  to  the 
Selective  Service  Act  Itself,  and  not  just 
to  HB.  14001. 

Frankly,  unless  we  defeat  the  previous 
question,  we  are  saying,  along  with  the 
Nixon  administration  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  that 
what  we  need  most  is  to  quiet  campus  dis- 
sent, and  not  to  correct  the  abuses  and 
inequities  in  the  current  draft  system. 
Because,  it  is  very  obvious  to  me,  that — 
along  with  KH.  14001,  and  the  reduction 
in  the  November  and  December  draft 
calls — this  is  the  "master  plan." 

If  the  motive  Is  to  provide  a  flexible 
system  of  manpower  procurement,  a 
sound,  orderly,  fair  way  to  insure  our 
own  national  security  smd  defense,  why 
have  we  waited  so  long  for  hearings  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee? 

I  cosponsored  the  Thompson-Kennedy 
comprehensive  draft  reform  bill — H.R. 
15799 — in  the  90th  Congress,  and  also  a 
"miniverslon  of  the  bill"— H.R.  17180— 
which  would  strike  the  language  which 
prohibits  a  lottery  and  provides  for  a 
prime  selection  pool,  and  we  were  not 
given  hearings. 

Also,  in  the  90th  Congress,  I  introduced 
a  bill  to  insure  that  graduate  students 
completing  satisfactory  work  could  com- 
plete that  year — H.R.  17362 — again,  no 
hearings.  But  President  Nixon  has  just 
done  this  by  Executive  order. 

In  this  Congress,  Congressman  Thomp- 
son again  Introduced  his  comprehensive 
draft  reform  biU,  with  some  minor 
changes,  and  15  of  us  again  cosponsored 
it.  After  waiting  nearly  5  months,  we 
wrote  to  the  ckairman  requesting  hear- 
ings, and  65  q^Vr  Members  of  the  House 
associated  thlHIelves  with  this  request. 
Instead  of  hearings,  we  were  asked  to 
supply  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of 
the  bill.  My  oflQce  worked  with  the 
Thompson  task  force  in  compliance  with 
the  chairman's  request,  and,  again,  no 
hearings. 

After  the  Nixon  administration  ac- 
cused this  Congress  of  "no  action  on  the 
draft,"  hearings  on  HJl.  14001  were 
quickly  called  before  a  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Draft.  Congressman 
Thompson  testified  on  behalf  of  37  of 
us  that,  while  supporting  the  aims  of 
H.R.  14001.  this  bUl  is  certainly  no  sub- 
stitute for  draft  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  in  the  congres- 
sional process  and  proper  hearings  on 
legislation  before  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress.  In  the  case  of  draft 
reform.  Members  urging  reform  have  so 
far  been  denied  this  privilege. 

Accordingly,  I  move  to  defeat  the  pre- 
vious question  so  that  those  who  wish  to 
speak  on  such  urgent  matters  as  student 
and  occupational  deferments,  amnesty, 
right  to  counsel,  uniformity  of  standards 
and  appeal  boards,  studies  of  a  volunteer 
Army  and  national  service  corps,  and 
other  important  matters  will  have  that 
opportunity. 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate 
on  this  rule  has  been  most  interesting. 
However,  I  think  much  of  It  fails  to  get 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star,  on  Oc- 
tober 21,  1969,  carried  an  editorial  com- 
mentary on  this  same  subject  which  does 
get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

Let  me  read  a  portion  of  that  edito- 
rial: 

The  unexpected  and  gratifying  action  on 
the  administration's  draft  reform  proposal 
by  the  House  Armed  Services  CkMiunlttee  gives 
rise  to  some  hope  that  a  lottery  system  of  the 
draft  may  be  In  operation  early  next  year. 

The  House  c&a  be  expected  to  go  along 
with  the  31-0  vote  of  the  committee  to 
strllte  the  prohibition  on  a  random  selection 
system  from  the  present  draft  law.  And  since 
It  was  the  House  committee  that  Insisted  on 
the  prohibition  in  the  first  place,  it  would  be 
logical  to  assume  that  bill  Is  now  In  the  clear. 

But  logic  does  not  always  apply  to  the 
legislative  process — 

I  continue  to  read  another  portion  of 
the  editorial  which  goes  on  to  say- 
There  Is  no  need  to  delay.  The  proposed 
mild  reform,  which  would  correct  the  most 
glaring  of  the  present  Inequities — ^the  seven 
year  period  of  draft  vulnerability  and  the 
drafting  of  the  oldest  first — should  be  en- 
acted now.  After  that  tidying  up  Is  accom- 
plished, the  House  and  Senate  can  go  baclt  to 
overall  reform  considerations  and  debate  the 
matter  to  their  hearts'  content. 

The  editorial  comment  is  simple  and 
direct.  I  completely  concur  in  its  em- 
phasis that  the  President's  proposed 
draft  reforms  should  be  enacted  now. 
If  the  Congress  wishes  more  sweeping 
changes  to  the  draft  law,  it  can  accom- 
plish these  further  changes  later  when 
it  will  have  the  opportunity  to  "debate 
the  matter  to  their  hearts'  content" 
without  doing  so  at  the  expense  of  the 
yoimg  men  of  America  who  are  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  this  necessary  and 
agreed-upon  change  in  draft  policy. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  you  to  vote 
aye  on  the  previous  question  and  sup- 
port the  rule  reported  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port an  open  rule  and  hope  it  will  be 
adopted. 

We  would  not  be  here  at  all,  discuss- 
ing draft  reform,  if  President  Nixon  had 
not  taken  such  a  strong  stand  that  it 
should  be  reformed,  and  that  he  would 
reform  the  draft  by  Executive  order  if 
Congress  did  not  move  promptly.  I  am 
proud  that  he  has  takenrthls  stand,  be- 
cause the  Congress  has  not  usually 
taken  the  initiative  of  reviewing  the  sys- 
tem except  in  those  years  when  it  comes 
up  for  extension.  I  still  believe  it  was  ill- 
advised  to  extend  the  draft  for  4  years 
last  year,  but  fortunately  the  President 
has  corrected  the  situation  which  our 
insensitivlty  then  created.  Dialog  about 
an  institution  like  the  draft  is  not  a  sign 
of  weakness.  A  refusal  to  risk  dialog  for 
fear  the  results  will  be  irresponsible  is 
weakness  itself,  raising  questions  about 
the  balance  between  stability  and  re- 
sponsibleness  which  must  characterize 
a  democratic  republic.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  President  for  giving  us  this  oppor- 
tunity, and  I  think  we  should  make  the 
most  of  it  rather  than  ourselves  impos- 
ing hobbles  to  impede  the  course  of  a 
needed  debate. 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intend 
to  vote  against  the  previous  question  on 
House  Resolution  586,  the  rule  governing 
consideration  of  the  bill,  HJl.  14001.  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967. 

I  will  do  so  because  in  its  present  form 
this  rule  would  limit  consideration  to 
the  question  of  a  draft  lottery  procedure. 
It  would  thus  deny  consideration  of  the 
many  other  amendments  which  are  nec- 
essary to  make  the  draft  equitable  and 
just  for  all  of  our  millions  of  young  men 
subject  to  its  provisions. 

It  is  only  through  this  procedure  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  be  able 
to  express  and  act  on  their  convictions 
with  regard  to  these  substantive  changed 
needed  in  the  draft  law. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
SpeaJcer,  I  support  the  effort  of  my  col- 
league on  the  Rules  Committee  to  amend 
this  rule  to  allow  the  House  to  consider 
the  Selective  Service  Act  in  its  entirety. 
I  support  this  effort  for  two  major  rea- 
sons. The  first  is  that  the  Congress  has 
the  obligation  to  devise  the  system  of 
conscription  that  is  to  be  used  in  this 
Nation;  it  must  not  deny  its  responsi- 
bility to  formulate  tlmt  system  by  giving 
its  power  to  the  President,  even  if  the 
President  were  to  institute  a  system 
identical  to  do  that  supported  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  Second,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  President's  program  is  close  to 
the  ideal  system  which  we  must  try  to 
reach. 

I  support  a  system  of  random  selection, 
well  known  as  a  lottery  system.  I  have 
supported  this  for  3  years.  I  also  sup- 
port limiting  the  vulnerable  period  for  a 
young  man  to  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
But  there  are  too  many  inequities  in  the 
draft  system  to  settle  solely  for  these 
changes.  No  matter  how  equitably  chance 
determines  who  is  chosen  from  the  pool, 
the  system  is  not  equitable  unless  every- 
one has  the  same  chance  of  being  placed 
in  the  pool. 

Extremely  important  legislation  is 
being  considered,  and  it  is  wrong  that  the 
House  cannot  consider  the  Selective 
Service  Act  as  a  whole.  The  entire  ques- 
tion of  deferments  is  ignored;  the  regis- 
trant's right  to  counsel  is  not  mentioned ; 
the  appellate  procedure  is  not  discussed: 
nor  are  the  questions  of  alternative  serv- 
ice, conscientious  objection,  or  the  powers 
of  the  local  boards.  These  aspects  of  the 
draft  are  as  important  as  the  random 
selection  principle  and  the  age  viilner- 
ability  question. 

In  the  summer  of  1966  we  saw  long  and 
comprehensive  hearings  on  draft  reform. 
That  was  more  than  3  years  ago  and  we 
still  have  not  really  reformed  the  draft. 
This  is  an  oi>portunity  to  do  so;  it  should 
not  be  missed.  The  Congress  must  not 
abdicate  its  responsibility. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  TexEis.  '' 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  26(,  nays  129,  not  voting  37, 
as  follows : 

Roll  No.  252 1 

YEAS— 286 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Asb  brook 
Asplnall 
Ay  res 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blackburn 
Blanton 

BOKgS 

Bow 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 
"Brooitrtleld 
"firotanmn 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Bush 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clawson.  Del 

Collier 

Collins 

Corbett 

Corman 

Coughlln 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis.  Oa. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Delaney 

Denney 

Dennis 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  La. 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

E!vlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Foreman 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Ashley 
Blaggl 


1  'ountaln 

1  'rellnghuysen 

Trey 

I'uqua 

OallBanakis 

( rarmatz 

<  Kbbons 

( ioodUng 

Clray 

(ireen,  Oreg. 

(irlffln 

( trlfflths 

dross 

( Irover 

iixibeei 

l[agan 

I  [aley 

llall 

1  tammer- 

schmidt 
1  [anna 
Itarsha 
I  tarvey 
I  [a.stings 
I  [ays 
Ilebert 
!  tenderson 
I  [oi;an 
I  [oll&eld 
1  [osmer 
HiUl 
1  lunt 

I  [utchlnson 
J  ohnson.  Pa. 
.i  onas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
.1  ones.  Tenn. 
I^azen 
Kee 
1  :eith 
ring 
I  Dieppe 
1  Iluczynskl 
!:uykendall 
Kyi 

landgrebe 
I  Audrum 
lani^en 
l>atta 
1  .ennon 
1  >lpscomb 
1  iloyd 
Iiong.  La. 
1  IcCulloch 
1  IcDonald, 

Mich. 
1  IcEwen 
1  dcPall 
i  IcKneally 
1  dcMlUan 
1  lacGregor 
1  lahon 
1  laUllard 
llann 
lilarsh 
llartln 
1 iathias 
1  latsunaga 
llay 
1  layne 
1 leskiU 
Michel 
lliUer.  Calif, 
ililler.  Ohio 
1  nils 
1  .linshall 
141ze 
]  ilizell 
1  riolloban 
1  dontgomery 
1  ilorton 
Murphy.  111. 
;  durphy.  N.Y. 
biyers 
:  Jatcher 
I  Jelsen 
:  Jlchols 
Uix 
(3Neal.  Ga. 

NAYS— 129 

3iester 
Slngham 
31atnlk 
Poland 
3olllng 
:  irademas 
Srasco 


Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price.  lU. 

Price.  Tex. 

Purcell 

Qule 

Quillen 

Randall 

Reld.  m. 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vigor!  to 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young 

Zton 

Zwach 


Brown,  Mich. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Button 

Celler 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Cleveland 


Cobelan 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Culver 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Derwinskl 

Dlggs 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Each 

Evans.  Colo. 

Parbstein 

Fascell 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, 

WmUm  D. 
Praser 
Frledel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Pulton.  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Gaydos 
Glaimo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Green.  Pa. 
Gude 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hathaway 


Hawkins 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Koch 

Kyros 

LeggeU 

Long.  Md. 

Lowensteln 

McCloskey 

McDade 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Nedzl 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
Ottlnger 


Pike 

Podell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stokes 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablockl 


question  on  the  rule  on  the  Selective 
Service  Act  Amendments  of  1969,  I  was 
unavoidably  detained.  If  I  had  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  "yea." 
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Baring 
Bell.  Calif. 
Brock 

Brown.  Calif. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cahill 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Clark 
Colmer 
Daddarlo 


Dawson 

Dent 

Gettys 

Goldwater 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Jarman 

Kirwan 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

Mlkva 


Monagan 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Plmie 

Powell 

Puclnskl 

Scott 

Steed 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Whalley 

Wyatt 


So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Monagan  for.  with  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Mas- 
sachusetts against. 

Mr.  Steed  for.  with  Mr.  Carey  against. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  for.  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Gettys  for.  with  Mr.  Biirton  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Dent  against. 

Mr.  Cederberg  for.  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln 
against. 

Mr.  Kirwan  for,  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Mr.  McClory  for,  with  Mr.  McCarthy 
against. 

Mr.  Pirnle  for,  with  Mr.  Mlkva  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Lukens  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  McClure  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  252,  a  vote  on  the  previous 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  following  title,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.J.  Res.  164 — Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 


CONSUMERISM— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  I  H.  DOC.  NO.  91-188) 

The  SPEIAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Consumerism — Upton  Sinclair  and 
Rachel  Carson  would  be  glad  to  know- 
is  a  healthy  development  that  is  here  to 
stay. 

That  does  not  mean  that  caveat  emp- 
tor— "let  the  buyer  beware" — has  been 
replaced  by  an  equally  harsh  caveat 
venditor — "let  the  seller  beware."  Nor 
does  it  mean  that  government  should 
guide  or  dominate  individual  purchasing 
decisions. 

Consumerism  in  the  America  of  the 
70s  means  that  we  have  adopted  the 
concept  of  "buyer's  rights." 

I  believe  that  the  buyer  in  America 
today  has  the  right  to  make  an  intel- 
ligent choice  among  products  and  serv- 
ices. 

The  buyer  has  the  right  to  accurate 
Information  on  which  to  make  his  free 
choice. 

The  buyer  has  the  right  to  expect  that 
his  health  and  safety  is  taken  into  ac- 
count by  those  who  seek  his  patronage. 

The  buyer  has  the  right  to  register  his 
dissatisfaction,  and  have  his  complaint 
heard  and  weighed,  when  his  Interests 
are  badly  served. 

This  "Buyer's  Bill  of  Rights"  will  help 
provide  greater  personal  freedom  for  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  better  business  for 
everyone  engaged  in  trade. 

The  program  I  am  outlining  today 
represents  the  most  significant  set  of 
Presidential  recommendations  concern- 
ing consumer  interests  in  our  history. 
Specifically,  I  propose: 

— A  new  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  with 
new  legislative  standing,  an  expanded 
budget,  and  greater  responsibilities.  This 
will  give  every  American  consumer  a  per- 
manent voice  in  the  White  House. 

— A  new  Division  of  Consumer  Protec- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  act 
as  a  consumer  advocate  before  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings and  in  government  councils. 

— A  new  consumer  protection  law 
which  would  be  enforced  by  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Justice  and  United  States  Attor- 
neys across  the  land.  Such  a  law  would 
also  better  enable  consumers  either  as 
individuals  or  as  a  class  to  go  into  court 
to  obtain  redress  for  the  damages  they 
suffer. 

—Expanded  powers  for  a  revitalized 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  enable  it 
to  protect  consumers  promptly  and  effec- 
tively. 

—A  newly  activated  National  Commis- 
sion on  Consumer  Finance  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  state  of  consumer 

credit. 

Expanded  consumer  education  ac- 
tivities, including  government  review  of 
product-testing  processes,  a  new  Con- 
suvier  Bvlletin,  and  the  release  of  certain 
government  information  regarding  con- 
sumer products. 

—Stronger  efforts  In  the  field  of  food 
and  drug  safety,  including  a  thorough  re- 
examination of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  a  review  of  the  products 
on  the  "generally  regarded  as  safe"  list. 
—Other  reforms,  including  an  expan- 
sion of  consumer  activities  in  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  greater 
efforts  to  encourage  the  strengthening  of 
state  and  local  programs. 

To  their  credit,  producers  and  sellers 
have  generally  become  far  more  respon- 
sible with  the  passing  years,  but  even  the 
limited  abuses  which  occur  now  have 
greater  impact.  Products  themselves  are 
more  complicated;  there  is  more  about 
them  that  can  go  wrong  and  less  about 
them  that  can  be  readily  understood  by 
laymen.  Mass  production  and  mass  dis- 
tribution systems  mean  that  a  small 
error  can  have  a  wide  effect;  the  care- 
lessness of  one  producer  can  bring  harm 
or  disappointment  to  many.  Moreover, 
the  responsibiUty  for  a  particular  prob- 
lem is  far  more  difficult  to  trace  than 
was  once  the  case,  and  even  when  re- 
sponsibility for  an  error  can  be  assigned, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  lodge  an  effective 
complaint  against  it. 

All  too  often,  the  real  advantages  of 
mass  production  are  accompanied  by  cus- 
tomer alienation;  many  an  average  buyer 
is  intimidated  by  seemingly  monolithic 
organizations,  and  frequently  comes  to 
feel  alone  and  helpless  in  what  he  regards 
as  a  cruelly  impersonal  marketplace.  In 
addition,  many  of  the  government's  ef- 
forts to  help  the  consumer  are  still  geared 
to  the  problems  of  past  decades;  when  It 
is  able  to  act  at  all,  government  too 
often  acts  too  slowly. 

Fortunately,  most  businessmen  in  re- 
cent years  have  recognized  that  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  over  a  long  period  of 
time  is  an  important  ingredient  for  their 
own  success  and  have  themselves  made 
important  voluntary  progress  in  con- 
.sumer  protection.  At  the  same  time,  buy- 
ers are  making  their  voices  heard  more 
often,  as  individuals  and  through  con- 
sumer organizations.  These  trends  are  to 
be  encouraged  and  our  governmental 
programs  must  emphasize  their  value. 
Government  consumer  programs,  in  fact, 
are  a  complement  to  these  voluntary 
efforts.  They  are  designed  to  help  honest 
and  conscientious  businessmen  by  dis- 
couraging their  dishonest  or  careless 
competitors. 


NrW   OFFICE  OF  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 


One  of  the  central  roles  in  present  gov- 
ernment efforts  in  the  consumer  rights 
field  is  performed  by  the  President's  Spe- 
cial Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs  and 
those  who  work  with  her.  This  position 
has  been  created  by  Presidential  order 
rather  than  by  statute,  however,  and  it 
is  neither  as  visible  nor  as  effective  as  it 
should  be.  It  is  important  that  both  the 
prestige  and  the  responsibility  of  this 
office  be  strengthened. 

I  am  therefore  asking  the  Congress  to 
establish  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  a  new  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs  to  play  a  leading  role  in  the 
crusade  for  consumer  justice.  This  Office 
and  its  director  would  have  central  re- 
sponsibility for  coordinating  all  Federal 
activities  in  the  consumer  protection 
field,  helping  to  establish  priorities,  to 
resolve  conflicts,  to  initiate  research,  and 
to  recommend  improvements  in  a  wide 
range  of  Government  programs.  The  Of- 
fice would  advise  the  President  on  con- 
sumer matters  and  would  alert  other 
government  officials  to  the  potential  im- 
pact of  their  decisions  on  the  consumers' 
interests.  It  would  receive  complaints 
from  individual  consumers  and  refer 
them  to  appropriate  agencies  or  to  the 
businesses  concerned. 

The  new  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
would  not  work  solely  within  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government,  how- 
ever; it  would  continue  to  carry  out 
other  assignments  which  the  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Consumer 
Affairs  now  performs.  For  example,  when 
called  upon,  it  would  assist  in  the  legis- 
lative process,  testifying  at  Congres- 
sional hearings,  and  consulting  with  in- 
dividual Congressmen.  It  would  aid 
schools  and  media  in  educating  the  pub- 
lic in  consumer  skills.  The  new  Office  will 
continue  the  constructive  interchange  of 
information  which  the  Special  Assistant 
has  established  with  businesses  and  in- 
dustries, and  carry  forward  its  assistance 
to  state  and  local  consumer  protection 
programs. 

As  I  will  explain  in  greater  detail  later 
in  this  message,  I  am  also  asking  the 
Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs  to 
imdertake  specific  surveillance  responsi- 
bilities in  the  area  of  product  safety,  to 
review  the  government's  policy  concern- 
ing the  release  of  its  own  information  on 
consumer  products,  and  to  publish  a  new 
Consumer  Bulletin  on  a  regular  basis. 
When  the  new  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs is  established,  it  would  take  over 
these  and  related  duties. 

A  new  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  would 
be  a  focal  point  for  a  wide  variety  of  gov- 
ernment efforts  to  aid  people  who  buy.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  grant  it  the  legis- 
lative standing  and  the  added  resources 
necessary  to  do  this  work  effectively. 

A    DIVISION     OF    CONSUMER     PROTECTION     AND     A 
NEW    CONSUMER    PROTECTION    LAW 

A  second  important  structural  reform 
which  I  am  recommending  is  the  estab- 
lishment by  statute  of  a  new  Consumer 
Protection  Division  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  This  Division  would  be  headed 
by  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  and 
would  be  staffed  by  lawyers  and  econo- 
mists. It  would  be  adequately  financed 


and  given  appropriate  investigative 
power  so  that  it  could  effectively  ascer- 
tain consumer  needs  and  advance  con- 
sumer causes.  The  head  of  the  new  Divi- 
sion would  act.  In  effect,  as  the  consum- 
ers' lawyer  representing  the  consumer 
interest  before  Federal  agencies.  In  judi- 
cial proceedings  and  In  government 
councils. 

I  also  propose  that  Congress  arm  this 
new  Consumer  Protection  Division  with 
a  new  law — one  which  would  prohibit  a 
broad,  but  clearly  defined,  range  of 
frauds  and  deceptions.  The  legislation  I 
win  propose  wrill  be  of  sufficient  scope  to 
provide  substantial  protection  to  con- 
sumers and  of  sufficient  specificity  to  give 
the  necessary  advance  notice  to  business- 
men of  the  activities  to  be  considered 
illegal. 

The  role  of  the  new  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Consumer  Protection  would 
be  similar  to  that  of  the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  who  heads  the  Antitrust 
Division  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Just  as  the  Antitrust  Division  enforces 
the  antitrust  laws  and  Intervenes  in  vari-  _ 
ous  governmental  proceedings  to  pre- 
serve competition,  so  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Division  would  enforce  consumer 
rights  and  intervene  in  agency  proceed- 
ings to  protect  the  consumer.  In  enforc- 
ing these  rights,  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Consumer  Protection  would 
also  have  the  assistance  of  United  States 
Attorneys  throughout  the  country.  Their 
power  to  take  quick  and  effective  action 
imder  the  new  statute  would  be  par- 
ticularly important  for  protecting  low- 
income  famiUes  who  are  frequently 
victimized  by  fraudulent  and  deceptive 
practices. 

Effective  representation  of  the  con- 
sumer does  not  require  the  creation  of 
a  new  Federal  department  or  independ- 
ent agency,  but  It  does  require  that  an 
appropriate  arm  of  the  GAvernment  be 
given  the  tools  to  do  an#effectlve  job. 
In  the  past  a  lone  Justlcfc  Department 
lawyer — the  Consumer  Counsel — has 
attempted  to  carry  out  a  pwrtlon  of  this 
task.  Our  proposal  asks  that  the  new 
Division  of  Consumer  Protection  be  ade- 
quately staffed  and  independently 
fimded,  as  Is  the  Antitrust  Division,  so 
that  It  can  vigorously  represent  the  in- 
terests of  the  consumer  and  enforce  the 
newly  proposed  legislation. 

The  new  Assistant  Attorney  General 
and  his  Division  would,  of  course,  work 
closely  with  the  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

CONSUMERS   IN   THE    FEDERAL   COURTS 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  CLASS  SUITS 

Present  Federal  law  gives  private 
citizens  no  standing  to  sue  for  fraudu- 
lent or  deceptive  practices  and  State 
laws  are  often  not  adequate  to  their 
problems.  Even  if  private  citizens  could 
sue,  the  damage  suffered  by  any  one 
consumer  wotdd  not  ordinarily  be  great 
enough  to  warrant  costly.  Individual 
litigation.  One  would  probably  not  go 
through  a  lengthy  court  proceeding,  for 
example,  merely  to  recover  the  cost  of 
a  household  appliance. 

To  correct  this  situation.  I  wlU  rec- 
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ommend  legislation  to  give  private  citi- 
zens the  right  (o  bring  action  in  a  Fed- 
eral court  to  recover  damages,  upon  the 
successful  termination  of  a  government 
suit  under  the  new  consumer  protection 
law. 

This  measure  will,  for  the  first  time, 
give  consumers  access  to  the  federal 
courts  for  violation  of  a  federal  law  con- 
cerning fraudulent  and  deceptive  prac- 
tices, without  regard  to  the  sunount  in 
controversy.  Uider  Federal  court  rules, 
consumers  would  have  the  right  to  sue 
as  a  class  and  not  only  as  individuals.  In 
other  words,  a  gyroup  of  people  could  come 
into  court  together  if  they  could  show 
that  the  act  in  question  affected  all  of 
them.  This  is  a  significant  consideration, 
for  it  would  allow  a  number  of  citizens 
to  divide  sunone  themselves  the  high  costs 
of  bringing  a  law  suit.  Although  each 
person's  indlvljdual  damage  might  be 
small,  the  cumulative  effect  of  a  class 
complaint  couM  be  significant  and  in 
some  circumstances  could  provide  a 
significant  deterrent  to  expensive  fraud 
or  deception.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact 
that  jjrivate  action  must  follow  in  the 
wake  of  a  successful  government  action 
will  prevent  iWassment  of  legitimate 
businessmen  bM  imlimited  nuisance  law- 
suits. 

THE    FEDERjIlL    TRADE    COMMISSION 

The  problems  of  the  American  con- 
sumer first  became  a  central  matter  of 
Federal  concert  in  the  late  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  early  years 
of  the  twentieth.  One  of  the  important 
elements  in  th^  Government's  response 
at  that  time  ^as  the  establishment  in 
1914  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
an  independent  body  which  was  designed 
to  play  a  leading  role  in  the  fight  against 
unfair  and  daceptive  trade  practices. 
While  new  legislation  has  given  the  ¥TC 
additional  and  more  specific  duties,  there 
has  been  increasing  public  concern  over 
the  Commissiofi's  ability  to  meet  all  of 
its  many  responsibilities.  I  believe  the 
time  has  now  qome  for  the  reactivation 
and  revltalization  of  the  PTC. 

The  chairman-designate  of  the  FTC 
has  assured  me  that  he  intends  to  initiate 
a  new  era  of  vfeorous  action  as  soon  as 
he  is  conflrmed|  by  the  Senate  and  takes 
oflBce.  A  report  prepared  at  my  request  by 
a  commission  af  the  American  B£u-  As- 
sociation should  help  considerably  in 
this  effort,  for  it  presents  a  valuable  de- 
scription of  thej  problems  which  face  the 
FTC  and  the  ways  in  which  they  can  be 
remedied.  I  urge  the  FTC  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  these  recommendations. 
I  have  also  aaked  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  heli^  with  the  revltalization 
process  by  sup^vising  an  even  more  de- 
tailed manageqient  study  of  this  com- 
mission. 

I  am  particioliarly  hopeful  that  a  num- 
ber of  specific  improvements  in  the  FTC 
can  be  quickly  accomplished.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Commission  should  immedi- 
ately begin  to  process  its  business  more 
rapidly  so  thati  it  csin  reduce  its  unac- 
ceptably  large  backlog  of  cases.  I  also 
believe  that  it  $hould  seek  out  new  in- 
formation onl  consimier  problems 
through  more  energetic  field  investiga- 
tions, rather  th^  waiting  for  complaints 
to  come  in  through  its  mailrooms  or  from 


other  government  agencies.  This  initi- 
ative could  begin  with  pilot  field  projects 
In  a  limited  nimiber  of  cities,  as  the  ABA 
task  force  has  suggested.  Whatever  the 
strategy,  I  would  hope  that  it  could  be 
accomplished  through  a  more  efficient  use 
of  existing  personnel  and  finances;  if 
that  proves  impossible,  added  fimds 
should  later  be  appropriated  for  this 
purpose. 

Administrative  reforms  will  provide 
only  part  of  the  answer,  however,  I 
believe  the  Commission  should  also  con- 
sider the  extent  to  which  Section  5  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
broadly  interpreted,  may  be  used  more 
effectively  to  cope  with  contemporary 
consumer  problems.  This  is  the  section 
which  gives  the  Commission  its  legis- 
lative mandate  to  move  against  imfair 
or  deceptive  practices.  The  language  of 
this  section  might  well  provide  an  ap- 
propriate instrument  for  policing  more 
effectively  some  of  the  more  prevalent 
abuses  described  by  the  ABA  task  force 
study. 

Even  If  the  Commission  does  apply 
section  5  more  broadly,  however,  there 
remains  a  question  about  Its  Jurisdiction 
which  the  Congress  should  promptly  re- 
solve. Past  FTC  enforcement  activities 
have  been  inhibited  by  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  some  25  yesu^  ago,  hold- 
ing that  activities  "affecting"  inter- 
state commerce  were  not  subject  to  FTC 
jurisdiction  since  the  language  of  the 
law  was  limited  to  activities  "in"  inter- 
state commerce.  This  means  that  there 
is  a  doubt  at  present  concerning  the 
FTC's  ability  to  consider  many  unfair 
and  deceptive  practices  which  have  a  na- 
tionwide impact  but  are  locsd  in  terms 
of  their  actual  operation. 

I  am,  therefore,  recommending  that  the 
Congress  amend  section  5  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  FTC  to  take  action  concerning 
consiuner  abuses  which  "affect"  inter- 
state commerce,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  teciinically  "in"  interstate  commerce. 
This  amendment  would  make  it  clear 
that  the  FTC  has  a  jurisdiction  consist- 
ent with  that  of  several  other  Federal 
agencies  and  commissions.  The  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  clarify  "ETC  ju- 
risdiction over  cases  which  have  true  na- 
tional significance:  it  shoiild  not  be  in- 
terpreted in  a  way  which  burdens  the 
Commission  with  a  large  number  of  cases 
which  are  of  only  local  importance. 

One  of  the  most  important  obstacles  to 
the  present  effectiveness  of  the  FTC  is 
its  inability  to  seek  an  injunction  against 
an  unfair  or  deceptive  business  practice. 
The  result  of  this  inability  is  an  unac- 
ceptable delay  between  the  time  a  harm- 
ful practice  is  discovered  and  the  time  It 
is  ended.  Often  2  years  will  pass  be- 
tween the  time  the  FTC  agrees  to  hear 
a  complaint  and  the  time  it  issues  its 
final  order  and  another  2  years  may 
pass  while  the  order  is  reviewed  by  the 
courts. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  rem- 
edy this  situation  by  giving  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  the  power  to  seek 
and  obtain  from  the  Federal  courts  a 
preliminary  injunction  against  consumer 
practices  which  are  imfair  or  deceptive. 
The  judicial  process  includes  safeguards 
which  will  assure  that  this  authority  is 


fairly  used.  Courts  will  retain  their  usual 
discretion  to  grant  or  deny  an  injunction 
in  the  light  of  all  the  consequences  for 
both  the  accused  and  the  plaintiff.  Par- 
ties will,  of  course,  retain  their  right  to 
a  fair  hearing  before  any  injunction  is 
issued. 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION   ON   CONStTMER 
ITNANCE 

The  buying  public  and  businessmen 
alike  have  been  concerned  in  recent 
years  about  the  growth  of  consumer 
credit.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  total 
consumer  credit  outstanding  was  only 
5.7  billion  dollars;  today  it  is  110  billion 
dollars.  The  arrangements  by  which 
that  credit  is  provided  are  subject  to 
goverrmient  supervision  and  regulations. 
an  assignment  which  has  recently  be- 
come increasingly  complex  and  difficult. 
For  this  reason  a  National  Commission 
on  Consumer  Finance  was  established  by 
law  in  1968.  It  was  instructed  to  review 
the  adequacy  and  the  cost  of  consumer 
credit  and  to  consider  the  effectiveness 
with  which  the  public  is  protected 
against  unfair  credit  practices. 

The  National  Commission  on  Con- 
simier Finance  should  begin  its  impor- 
tant work  immediately.  I  will  therefore 
announce  shortly  the  names  of  three 
new  members  of  the  Commission,  in- 
cluding a  new  chairman,  and  I  will  ask 
the  Congress  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  finance  the  Commission's  in- 
vestigations during  the  current  fiscal 
year.  I  look  forward  to  receiving  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Commission  on  Con- 
sumer Finance  in  January  of  1971. 

CONSTTMER     EDUCATION — INTORMATION     ON 
PBODtJCT   TESTING 

No  matter  how  alert  and  resourceful  a 
purchaser  may  be,  he  is  relatively  help- 
less unless  he  has  adequate,  trustworthy 
information  about  the  product  he  is  con- 
sidering and  knows  what  to  make  of 
that  information.  The  fullest  product 
description  is  useless  if  a  consumer  lacks 
the  understanding  or  the  will  to  utilize 
it. 

This  Administration  believes  that  con- 
sumer education  programs  should  be  ex- 
panded. Our  study  of  existing  consiuner 
education  efforts  In  both  the  public 
schools  and  in  adult  education  programs 
has  been  funded  by  the  Oflace  of  Educa- 
tion and  will  report  its  results  in  the 
near  future. 

The  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Consumer  Affairs  is  focusing  many  of 
the  resources  of  her  oflBce  on  educational 
projects.  One  new  project  which  I  am 
asking  that  office  to  undertake  is  the 
preparation  and  publication,  on  a  regu- 
lar basis,  of  a  new  Consumer  Bulletin. 
This  publication  will  contain  a  selection 
of  items  which  are  of  concern  to  con- 
sumers £ind  which  now  appear  in  the 
daily  government  journal.  The  Federal 
Register.  The  material  it  presents,  which 
will  include  notices  of  hearings,  proposed 
and  final  rules  and  orders,  and  other 
useful  information,  will  be  translated 
from  its  technical  form  Into  language 
which  is  readily  understandable  by  the 
layman. 

The  government  can  help  citizens  do 
a  better  job  of  product  evaluation  in 
other  ways  as  well.  First,  I  recommend 
that    Congress    authorize    the    Federal 


Government  to  review  the  standards  for 
evaluation  which  are  used  by  private 
testing  laboratories  and  to  publish  its 
findings  as  to  their  adequacy,  working 
through  appropriate  scientific  agencies 
such  as  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. Laboratories  presently  issue  qual- 
ity endorsements,  of  one  kind  or  another, 
for  a  wide  variety  of  products.  Some  of 
these  endorsements  have  meaning,  but 
others  do  not.  It  would  be  most  helpful, 
I  believe,  if  the  testing  procedures  on 
which  these  endorsements  were  based 
were  evaluated  by  government  experts. 
Manufacturers  whose  products  had  been 
tested  under  government-evaluated  test- 
ing standards  would  be  allowed  to  adver- 
tise the  fact.  If  no  testing  standard  ex- 
isted or  if  the  standard  in  use  was  found 
to  be  inadequate,  then  the  appropriate 
agency  would  be  authorized  to  develop 
a  new  one. 

Secondly,  I  propose  that  we  help  the 
consumer  by  sharing  with  him  some  of 
the  knowledge  which  the  government  has 
accumulated  in  the  process  of  purchas- 
ing consumer  items  for  its  own  use.  Crov- 
errmient  agencies,  such  as  the  Greneral 
Services    Administration    and    the   De- 
partment   of    Defense,    have   developed 
their  own  extensive  procedures  for  eval- 
uating the  products  they  buy — products 
which  range  from  light  bulbs  and  de- 
tergents to  tires  and  electric  drills.  As 
a  result  of  this  process,  they  have  de- 
veloped considerable  purchasing  exper- 
tise; in  short,  they  know  what  to  look 
for  when  they  are  buying  a  given  prod- 
uct. They  know,  for  example,  what  gen- 
eral types  of  paint  are  appropriate  for 
certain     surfaces:      they     know     what 
"check-points"     to    examine    when    a 
piece  of  machinery  is  being  purchased. 
The  release  of  such  information  could 
help  all  of  our  people  become  more  skill- 
ful consumers.  I  am  therefore  asking 
my  Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Af- 
fairs to  develop  a  program  for  dissemi- 
nating general  information  of  this  sort 
and  to  carry  on  further  studies  as  to 
how  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  govern- 
ment purchasers  can  be  shared  with  the 
public  in  a  fair  and  useful  manner. 

FOOD  AND  DRUGS 


The  surveillance  responsibilities  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  extend 
not  only  to  food  and  drugs  themselves, 
but  also  to  cosmetics,  therapeutic  de- 
vices, and  other  products.  Both  the  struc- 
ture and  the  procedures  of  the  FDA  must 
be  fully  adequate  to  this  sizeable  and 
sensitive  assignment,  which  is  why  this 
Administration  has  made  the  FDA  the 
subject  of  intensive  study. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  undertake  a 
thorough  re-examination  of  the  PDA, 
and  I  expect  that  this  review  will  soon 
produce  a  number  of  important  reforms 
m  the  agency's  operations.  This  study 
is  taking  up  several  central  questions: 
What  further  financial  and  personal  re- 
sources does  the  FDA  require?  Are  lab- 
oratory findings  communicated  as 
promptly  and  fully  as  is  desirable  to 
high  Administration  officials  and  to  the 
public?  What  should  be  the  relationship 
of  the  FDA  to  other  scientific  arms  of 
the  government?  What  methods  can 
bring  the  greatest  possible  talent  to  bear 


on  the  critical  questions  the  PDA  con- 
siders? 

There  are  a  number  of  actions  relating 
to  FDA  concerns  which  should  be  taken 
promptly,  even  while  our  study  of  that 
institution  continues.  For  example,  I 
have  ah-eady  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  initi- 
ate a  fuU  review  of  food  additives.  This 
Investigation  should  move  as  fast  as 
our  resources  permit,  re-examining  the 
safety  of  substances  which  are  now 
described  by  the  phrase,  "generally  rec- 
ognized as  safe"  (GRAS).  Recent  find- 
ings concerning  the  effects  of  cyclamate 
sweeteners  on  rats  underscore  the  im- 
portance of  continued  vigilance  in  this 
field.  The  major  suppliers  and  users  of 
cylamates  have  shown  a  sense  of  public 
responsibility  during  the  recent  difficul- 
ties and  I  £im  confident  that  such  cooper- 
ation from  industry  will  continue  to 
facilitate  this  investigation. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  Congress 
take  action  which  would  make  possible, 
for  the  first  time,  the  rapid  identification 
of  drugs  and  drug  contsdners  in  a  time 
of  personal  emergency.  When  overdosage 
or  accidental  ingestion  of  a  drug  pres- 
ently occurs,  a  physician  is  often  unable 
to  identify  that  drug  without  elaborate 
laboratory  analysis.  Many  manufacturers 
are  already  working  to  remedy  this  prob- 
lem on  a  voluntary  basis  by  imprinting 
an  identification  number  on  every  drug 
capsule  and  container  they  produce.  As 
many  in  the  industry  have  urged,  this 
simple  process  should  now  be  required 
of  all  drug  producers,  provided  they  are 
given  suitable  time  to  adjust  their  pro- 
duction machinery. 

Another  Important  medical  safety 
problem  concerns  medical  devices — 
equipment  ranging  from  contact  lenses 
and  hearing  aids  to  aritificial  valves 
which  are  implanted  in  the  body.  Cer- 
tain minimum  standards  should  be  estab- 
lished for  such  devices;  the  government 
should  be  given  additional  authority  to 
require  premarketing  clearance  in  cer- 
tain cases.  The  scope  and  nature  of  any 
legislation  in  this  area  must  be  carefully 
considered,  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  under- 
taking a  thorough  study  of  medical  de- 
vice regulation.  I  will  receive  the  results 
of  that  study  early  in  1970.  _  I 


OTHER    PROPOSALS 
THE    OFFICE    OF    ECONOMIC    OPPORTPNTTT 

The  problems  which  all  American  con- 
sumers encounter  are  experienced  with 
particular  intensity  by  the  poor.  With 
little  purchasing  experience  to  rely  upon 
and  no  money  to  waste,  poorer  citizens 
are  the  most  frequent  and  most  tragic 
victims  of  commercial  malpractices.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is  there- 
fore establishing  its  own  Division  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  to  help  focus  and  Improve 
its  already  extensive  consumer  activities 
for  poorer  Americans.  The  nationwide 
network  of  Community  Action  Agencies 
can  be  one  instrument  for  extending  con- 
sumer education  into  this  area. 

HELPING    THE    STATES    AND    LOCALmKS 

An  important  segment  of  consumer 
abuses  can  be  handled  most  effectively 
at  the  state  and  local  level,  we  believe, 
provided  that  each  state  has  a  strong 


consumer  protection  statute  and  an  ef- 
fective mechanism  for  enforcing  it.  Sev- 
eral States  set  examples  for  the  Federal 
government  in  this  field;  every  State 
should  be  encouraged  to  explore  the  need 
for  an  adequately  financed  Division  of 
Consumer  Protection  as  a  part  of  its 
State  Attorney  General's  office.  Both 
the  Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Af- 
fairs and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
can  do  much  to  help  States  and  locali- 
ties to  improve  their  consumer  protection 
activities.  The  codification  of  state  con- 
sumer protection  laws  which  the  Special 
Assistant  is  now  conducting  promises  to 
be  a  useful  part  of  the  States  in  this 
effort. 

GUARANTEES    AND    WARRANTIES 

Consumers  are  properly  concerned 
about  the  adequacy  of  guarantees  and 
warranties  on  the  goods  they  buy.  On 
January  8,  1969,  a  task  force  recom- 
mended that  the  household  appliance  in- 
dustry disclose  more  fully  the  terms  of 
the  warranties  it  provides.  It  rec- 
ommended that  if,  at  the  end  of  one 
year,  voluntary  progress  had  not  oc- 
curred, then  legislative  action  should  be 
considered. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  industry's  re- 
cent progress,  I  am  today  reactivating 
that  task  force.  It  will  be  chaired  by  my 
Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs 
and  vrill  include  representatives  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  Fedei-al  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors.  I  son 
asking  the  task  force  to  make  its  report 
by  the  end  of  this  year  and  to  comment 
on  the  need  for  guarantee  and  warranty 
legislation  in  the  household  appliance 
industries  and  in  other  fields. 

PRODUCT  SAFETY 

The  product  safety  area  is  one  which 
requires  further  investigation  and 
further  legislation,  as  the  hearings  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  have  already  demonstrated.  I  am 
asking  my  Special  Assistant  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs  to  provide  continued  sur- 
veillance in  the  area  of  product  safety, 
particularly  after  June  30,  1970,  when 
the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  is  scheduled  to  complete  its  work. 
And  I  am  also  instructing  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  government  to  consult 
with  the  Commission  and  to  prepare  ap- 
propriate safety  legislation  for  submis- 
sion to  Congress. 

Finally,  I  am  asking  the  Congress  to 
require  that  any  government  agency,  in 
any  written  decision  substantially  affect- 
ing the  consumers'  interest,  give  due  con- 
sideration to  that  interest  and  express  In 
its  opinion  the  manner  in  which  that  in- 
terest was  taken  into  account.  I  would 
also  note  that  the  major  review  which 
will  be  conducted  this  December  by  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Food.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Health  vrtll  provide  further 
welcome  advances  in  the  protection  and 
education  of  the  American  consiuner. 

Interest  in  consumer  protection  has 
been  an  important  part  of  American  life 
for  many  decades.  It  was  in  the  mid- 
1920's,  in  fact,  that  two  of  the  leading 
consumer  advocates  of  the  day.  Stuart 
Chase  and  F.  J.  Schlink,  reached  the  fol- 
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The  time  has  gone — 

they  wrote,  "when  it 

each  of  us  to  become  in- 


formed on  all  the  things  we  have  to  buy. 
Even  the  mos ;  expert  today  can  have 
knowledge  of  only  a  negligible  section  of 
the  field.  Wha^  sense  then  in  a  specisil- 
Ized  industrial  society  if  each  individual 
must  learn  by  trial  and  error  again  and 
forever  again ?|  It  was  clear  at  that  time 
and  it  is  clear  today,  that  the  consumer 
needs  expert  help.  The  consxmier  has  re- 
ceived some  of  [that  needed  help  through 
the  years,  froni  a  variety  of  sources,  pri- 
vate and  publif . 

Our  program  is  a  part  of  that  tradi- 
tion. Its  goal  is  to  turn  the  buyer's  BUI  of 
Rights  into  a  reality,  to  make  life  in  a 
complex  societ  f  more  fair,  more  conven- 
ient and  more  sroductive  for  all  our  citi- 
zens. Our  prog 'am  is  fair  to  businessmen 
and  good  for  bi  isiness.  since  it  encourages 
everyone  who  c  oes  business  to  do  an  even 
better  job  of  pioviding  quality  goods  and 
services.  Our  a<  tion  is  intended  to  foster  a 
just  marketplace — a  marketplace  which 
is  fair  both  t)  those  who  sell  and  to 
.  thosejvho  buy. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  October  30.  1969. 


PRESIDENTa  CONSUMER  MESSAGE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  congratulate  President  Nixon  on  his 
proposed  buyers  bill  of  rights.  The  pro- 
posals the  President  has  outlined  in  the 


lessage  sent  to  Congress 
the  most  far  reaching  of 
protection  measures  yet 
Federal  Legislature, 
'resident's  proposals,  the 
American  coniumer  at  last  would  have 
full  protection]  under  the  law  and  laws 
ly  protect  him.  He  would 
have  complete]  representation  in  Wash- 
ington and  acdess  to  product  testing  in- 
ch Federal  agencies  have 
^he  years. 

Icon's  consumer  protection 
Bed  a  historic  stride  for- 
lat  wiU  cultivate  greater 
I  U.S.   consumer   products 
it  not  only  the  buyer  but 
^product  doubtless  will  be 
increased  worl^  confidence  in  the  quality 
of  American  ^oods.  already  recognized 
in  world  markets  as  outstanding. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  the  first 
feident    to    take    complete 
le  buyer's  problems  in  all 
^cations.  He  has  struck  a 
)consumer  that  will  have 
permanent  ancj  most  beneficial  impact. 

Mrs.  SULLIJVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
sidering the  sdope  of  the  first  Presiden- 
tial consumer  message,  sent  to  Congress 
in  1962  by  President  Kennedy,  and  the 
far-reaching  and  comprehensive  pro- 
posals of  President  Johnson's  consumer 
messages  to  Congress,  I  am  rather 
amused  at  PreiBident  Nixon's  claim  that 
the  program  ht  has  outlined  "represents 
the  most  significant  set  of  Presidential 
recommendations  concerning  consumer 
interests  in  our  history."  It  is  indeed  sig- 
nificant to  ha^e  a  message  of  this  kind 
from  the  present  administration,  and  I 
welcome  it  as  t  goes — but  it  does  not  go 
very  far  and  i;  by  no  means  earthshak- 
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ing.  Most  of  the  things  in  it  are  worthy, 
even  if  not  particularly  bold.  If  we  can 
ignore  the  message's  claims  to  greatness 
and  devote  ourselves  instead  to  the  spe- 
cific provisions,  I  think  we  can  use  this 
message  to  accomplish  some  improve- 
ments in  present  programs  and  concepts. 

For  nearly  everything  President  Nixon 
has  proposed  is  merely  an  extension  of 
programs  already  enacted  by  Congress  or 
put  into  operation  by  previous  Presi- 
dents. And,  as  I  said,  these  new  proposals, 
while  worthwhile,  are  not  nearly  enough 
to  meet  the  real  problems  confronting 
American  consumers. 

Instead  of  coming  out  forthrightly  for 
the  necessary  rewriting  of  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  President  Nixon 
calls  for  further  study  of  the  already 
thoroughly  studied  medical  device  issue, 
and  is  silent  on  most  of  the  other  prob- 
lem areas  of  the  act.  The  review  of  the 
safety  of  food  additives  in  use  can  be 
undertaken  administratively,  without 
legislation.  So  can  his  other  suggestions 
in  this  area. 

I  am  glad  that  he  has  now  committed 
himself  to  taking  the  steps  only  he,  as 
President,  can  take  to  activate  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Consumer  Finance 
created  May  29,  1968,  by  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968.  It  has 
never  been  able  to  function  because  no 
Chairman  was  designated  by  either  Pres- 
ident Johnson  or  President  Nixon. 

We  all  assumed  President  Johnson 
would  designate  a  Chairman  when  he 
made  his  appointments  of  public  mem- 
bers, but  he  failed  to  do  so  when  he 
finally  selected  public  members  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  1969.  We  have  been  pleading 
with  President  Nixon  ever  since  January 
20  to  designate  a  Chairman.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Commission  has  not  been 
able  to  function,  or  even  to  meet  except 
informally. 

The  proposal  for  a  statutory  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  is  helpful,  but  the  pow- 
ers Congresswoman  Dwyer  and  I  would 
assign  to  such  an  office  under  the  legis- 
lation Mrs.  Dwyer  introduced  and  I  co- 
sponsored  have  been  watered  down  and 
given  instead  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. I  am  not  convinced  that  this  is  a 
good  idea,  but  I  will  be  willing  to  study  it. 

Probably  the  most  important  item  in 
the  message,  in  addition  to  the  promise 
to  activate  the  Consumer  Finance  Com- 
mission, is  for  legislation  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  preliminary  in- 
junction powers  to  halt  a  questionable 
practice  while  the  case  is  being  adjudi- 
cated. On  the  other  hand,  the  "class 
action"  proposal  is  very  weak;  and  the 
proposed  Federal  law  on  consumer 
frauds  is  not  spelled  out.  What  frauds 
would  be  included? 

Obviously,  it  is  encouraging  to  have 
President  NixOn  put  himself  on  record  in 
support  of  what  some  businessmen  have 
sneeringly  referred  to  as  "consumerism," 
and  it  Is  good  to  know  that  he  promises 
to  back  up  his  special  assistant  for  con- 
sumer affairs,  Virginia  Knauer,  in  con- 
tinuing the  work  begun  by  Esther  Peter- 
son and  Betty  Fumess  Ln  getting  more 
information  out  to  the  public  and  in  co- 
ordinating activities  of  Federal  agencies 
which  have  consumer  aspects  to  their 
operations. 


This  Is  not  the  outstanding  Presiden- 
tial consumer  message  in  our  history 
but  It  is  a  helpful  one  as  far  as  it  goes. 
and  a  good  beginning  for  the  new  ad- 
ministration in  a  field  Mr.  Nixon  at  the 
start  of  his  administration  had  not  con- 
sidered very  Important. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Amer- 
ican is  a  consumer.  And  every  Ameri- 
can, therefore,  knows  that  he  may  some- 
day buy  a  product  or  a  service  and  find 
out  later  that  he  has  been  deceived  or 
defrauded  by  the  party  who  sold  It  to 
him. 

In  our  modem,  complex  society,  how- 
ever, the  firm  or  individual  that  makes 
or  distributes  or  sells  a  product  Is  often 
a  remote  and  impersonal  entity.  Prod- 
ucts themselves  are  highly  complicated, 
and  the  layman  can  seldom  judge  them 
accurately  before  he  makes  his  pur- 
chase or  understand  the  exact  reason 
for  a  problem  which  arises  afterward. 

All  of  this  explains  why  it  is  so  im- 
portant that  there  be  better  Instruments 
with  which  to  defend  the  consumer 
interest  in  modern  marketplaces. 

That  is  why  the  President's  message 
to  Congress  on  consumer  affairs  Is  so 
welcome.  For  it  proposes — not  just  more 
words  and  more  study  groups — but  spe- 
cific, concrete  steps  which  give  Govern- 
ment the  power  needed  to  make  a  real 
difference  in  the  lives  of  American  con- 
sumers. 

The  President  would  expand  the 
powers  of  the  FTC,  for  example,  broad- 
ening its  jurisdiction  and  giving  It  au- 
thority to  seek  temporary  Injunctions 
against  unfair  or  deceptive  business 
practices.  He  Is  reviving  the  National 
Commission  on  Consumer  Finance  and 
taking  steps  toward  shaking  up  the  FDA. 
He  Is  proposing  that  we  elevate  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  Consumer  Affairs,  giving  It 
added  responsibility. 

Perhaps  most  Important,  however.  Is 
the  suggestion  that  we  set  up  a  new  in- 
dependently funded  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Division  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
ice.  The  new  division  would  in  many 
ways  be  analogous  to  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision in  the  Department  of  Justice;  It 
would  establish  a  consumer's  lawyer  who 
would  take  the  consumer's  case  into  the 
proceeding  of  regulatory  agencies,  courts 
of  law,  and  Goverrunent  councils. 

Here  then  are  some  concrete  steps  by 
which  we  can  responsibly  and  Intelli- 
gently beef  up  the  Government's  role  as 
a  consmner  protector.  The  President's 
message  truly  presents,  as  he  puts  It,  "the 
most  significant  set  of  Presidential  rec- 
ommendations concerning  consumer 
interests  in  the  history  of  our  countiT-" 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  sent  us  a  message  today  that 
should  be  of  Interest  to  all  Americans— 
because  each  one  of  us  Is  a  consumer. 

The  message  proposes  additional  con- 
sumer safeguards  and  strengthened  con- 
sumer rights  that  are  much  needed  In 
this  era  when  each  buyer  is  faced  with 
hundreds  of  products  and  brand  names 
ai?d  a  variety  of  claims  for  each  one. 

At  the  same  time,  and  I  believe  this 
is  especially  important,  the  President's 
message  is  not  antibusiness.  I  find  much 
in  here  that  honest  and  ethical  mer- 
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chants      and      manufacturers      should 
welcome. 

Legitimate  efforts  to  protect  consum- 
ers also  will  insure  the  average  business- 
man protection  from  false  claims  and 
dishonestly  labeled  products  that  reflect 
on  his  own  honesty  and  integrity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  proposals, 
if  adopted,  will  give  the  American  house- 
wife real  help  and  real  protection  as  she 
struggles  to  buy  wisely  and  carefully  for 
her  family. 

I  sincerely  urge  that  we  begin  work 
immediately  on  the  legislation  necessary 
to  implement  the  President's  proposals. 
Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
idents  message  today  on  consumerism 
is  the  first  truly  important  step  by  any 
President  since  establishment  of  the  FTC 
in  1914  to  protect  directly  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  American  consumer. 
I  am  proud  that  it  is  a  Republican 
President  who  has  not  only  recognized 
the  need  for  active  protection  of  con- 
sumer interests,  but  also  has  done  some- 
thing about  it. 

Tlie  President's  proposals  are  a  land- 
mark in  recognizing  that  Government  In 
today's  highly  complex  and  highly  tech- 
nical society  has  increasing  responsibil- 
ities in  making  sure  that  every  citizen 
has  a  right  to  protection  from  fraud  and 
misrepresentation  in  the  marketplace. 

Today  there  are  literally  thousands  of 
products— both  old  and  new — on  the 
market  and  many,  many  more  brand 
names.  And  their  numbers  are  growing 
daily  as  our  technology  expands. 

To  expect  each  consumer  to  make  in- 
telligent decisions  without  some  sort  of 
standards  and  regulations  is  totally 
unreasonable. 

To  expect  him  or  her  to  buy  without 
recourse  in  the  event  of  fraud  or  mis- 
representation is  inconceivable. 

To  allow  products  to  go  freely  on  the 
market  that  are  dangerous  to  health  and 
safety  is  incomprehensible. 

To  fail  to  meet  the  ever  growing  needs 
in  the  vast  consumer-vender  area  would 
be  irresponsible. 

That  is  why  I  am  so  pleased  that  the 
President  is  recommending  this  new  "bill 
of  buyer's  rights." 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  he 
wished  to  put  the  Office  of  Constimer 
Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  where  the  American  people 
will  always  know  it  can  have  the  Pres- 
ident's attention  and  the  President's  ear. 
I  am  pleased,  too,  that  emphasis  is 
being  placed,  not  only  on  consumer  pro- 
tection, but  also  on  consumer  legal  re- 
course. 

Present  Federal  law  gives  private  citi- 
zens no  standing  to  sue  for  fraudulent 
or  deceptive  practices.  The  President's 
proposal  will  change  that  and  will,  for 
the  first  time,  give  consumers  access  to 
the  Federal  courts  for  violation  of  Fed- 
eral laws  in  this  broad  area. 

I  also  want  to  praise  the  President 
for  his  decision  to  upgrade  and  reinvig- 
orate  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
especially  his  proposal  to  give  the  FTC 
injunctive  authority  against  unfair  and 
deceptive  business  practices. 

All  In  all,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
President's  proix)sals  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  today's  consumer  needs 


and  solving  consumer  problems  In  to- 
day's marketplace. 

I  hope,  now  that  the  President  has  out- 
lined his  proposals,  that  the  congres- 
sional leadership  will  see  fit  to  give  the 
legislation  we  need  to  implement  these 
proposals  speedy  approval. 

I  am  especially  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  President's  Initiative  because,  as 
his  message  to  the  Congress  indicates,  a 
major  part  of  his  proposed  legislation 
will  follow  closely  along  the  lines  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1969,  H.R. 
13793,  which  I  introduced  last  month 
and  In  which  I  have  been  joined  by  60 
of  our  colleagues,  including  many  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

And  just  today,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  Mr.  Percy,  together 
with  Senators  Scott,  Mathias.  Dole,  and 
Bible,  introduced  a  companion  bill  in  the 
other  body. 

This  broad  support  for  consumer  pro- 
tection legislation  strongly  suggests  that 
the  time  has  come  for  a  major  advance 
to  be  made  in  strengthening  the  process 
of  informing,  protecting  and  represent- 
ing the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  tone  of 
the  President's  message  on  consumer 
protection. 

You  will  note  that  he  has  not  joined  the 
shrill  chorus  of  voices  denouncing  the 
business  commimity.  He  does  not  inveigh 
against  the  few  unscrupulous  operators 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cast  suspicion  upon 
the  vast  majority  of  American  business- 
men who  conduct  their  affairs  honestly, 
ethically  and  with  a  growing  sense  of 
social  responsibility. 

Importantly,  he  asks  the  Congress  to 
help  set  Government's  own  house  in  or- 
der, as  he  seeks  expanded  powers  to  re- 
vitalize the  moribimd  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  And  on  his  own  part,  he 
pledges  to  reexamine  the  activities  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and 
especially  to  review  the  products  listed 
as  "generally  regarded  as  safe."  The  de- 
mand for  the  investigation  of  GRAS 
comes,  if  I  may  say  so,  from  the  grass- 
roots, from  the  housewives  and  buyers 
of  food  and  drugs  everywhere,  and  we 
overlook  their  demands  at  our  peril. 

We  should  pursue  the  objectives  of 
of  "consumerism"  in  the  tone  that 
the  President  has  set — without  bombast, 
without  the  headline-himting  denunci- 
ations of  business  large  and  small.  We 
can  do  more,  much  more,  for  the  con- 
sumer in  America  in  this  spirit  of  vol- 
untary social  responsibility  than  in  a 
spirit  of  acrimony. 

The  President's  proposals  are  substan- 
tive and  necessary  and  timely,  and  de- 
serve our  vigorous  support. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  consumer  rights  is  a 
triple  strength  proposal : 

It  is  strong  in  the  area  of  consumer 
information.  The  proposed  Consimier 
Bulletin  will  prove  to  be  a  great  source 
of  information  to  all  those  who  wish  to 
know  more  about  products. 

It  is  strong  in  the  area  of  protection. 
The  proposed  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
is  an  important  step  in  placing  the  ear 
of  Government  close  to  the  voices  of  the 
people. 


Finally,  It  Is  strong  In  the  area  of  re- 
organization of  existing  facilities.  Ex- 
panded powers  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  expansion  of  consumer 
activities  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity are  among  the  important  new 
ways  in  which  existing  Government  in- 
stitutions will  better  serve  the  consumer. 
Information,  protection,  reorganiza- 
tion. Each  is  necessary  for  complete 
consumer  rights.  Even  the  most  informed 
consumer  needs  a  soimd,  functioning 
Government  to  act  on  his  complaints. 
And,  even  if  we  have  strong  Government 
agencies  to  deal  with  consumer  com- 
plaints, there  must  be  an  adequate  edu- 
cation and  information  program  to  reach 
the  citizen  so  that  he  will  know  enough 
to  make  a  complaint. 

The  President  has  shown  his  concern 
not  only  with  the  idea,  but  with  the  prac- 
tice of  consumer  protection  by  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon  has  taken  a  major  step 
forward  today  in  establishing  and  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  consumer.  This 
is  a  big  day  for  the  American  housewife. 
The  President  has  asked  the  Congress 
to  join  in  establishing  a  "buyer's  bill  of 
rights."  That  includes  the  right  of  the 
consumer  to  accurate  and  adequate  in- 
formation to  help  her  make  an  intelli- 
gent choice.  That  includes  the  right  to 
expect  that  health  and  safety  are  taken 
into  account  by  those  who  sell  products. 
And  that  buyer's  bill  of  rights  Includes 
the  right  of  buyers  to  make  their  com- 
plaints heard — specifically,  in  permitting 
buyers  to  join  together  in  court  actions, 
making  it  easier  and  less  expensive  to 
achieve  their  goals. 

President  Nixon  not  only  proposed  a 
substantially  expanded  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  at  the  White  House,  but 
also  a  new  Division  of  Consumer  Protec- 
tion, at  the  Department  of  Justice,  to 
follow  through  on  the  new  consumer  pro- 
tection laws  that  he  has  proposed. 

The  very  real  problems  of  the  house- 
wife today  are  at  the  center  of  the  Nixon 
administration's  concerns.  The  adminis- 
tration is  dedicated  to  slowing  down  the 
rise  in  prices,  and  to  speeding  up  the 
process  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
buyer  in  the  American  marketplace.  And 
in  that  purpose  the  administration  de- 
serves the  help  of  every  one  of  us. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
might  at  first  seem  strange  to  hail  the 
President's  message  on  consumer  rights 
as  a  piece  of  good  news  for  business.  It 
is,  after  all,  the  customer  who  seems  to 
benefit  from  all  of  these  wonderful  pro- 
posals. 

Yet  on  close  examination  this  con- 
sumer message  is  good  news  for  American 
businessmen. 

We  all  know  that  there  has  been  a  de- 
mand for  consumer  protection.  We  all 
know  that  along  with  legitimate  com- 
plaints there  have  been  complaints  which 
very  often  had  little  or  no  basis  in  fact. 
The  business  world  had  to  take  all  of  the 
criticism,  justified  or  not. 

Now,  however,  with  the  most  compre- 
hensive consumer  proposal  ever  devised 
by  any  administration  in  American  his- 
tory, honest  businessmen  and  their  com- 
panies no  longer  have  to  fear  that  they 
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will  suffer  from  unwarranted  attacks  on 
business  in  general. 

The  overwhellning  majority  of  Ameri- 
can businessmett  know  that  the  best  con- 
sumer protection  is  a  good  product,  and 
that  a  good  product  is  the  best  protec- 
tion a  company  can  have  against 
criticism. 

The  only  ones  who  will  be  hurt — and 
should  be  hurt^by  the  President's  pro- 
posals are  those  who  deliberately  seek  to 
hurt  others  thrbugh  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation. In  a  mass  economy,  few  can 
bring  down  the'  wrath  of  consumers  on 
all. 

Thus,  this  coilsimier  message  will  allow 
the  vast,  overwhelming  majority  of 
American  producers  and  businessmen  to 
concentrate  on,  doing  what  they  have 
done  so  well  for  these  many  years:  make 
the  best,  the  lefcst  costly,  and  the  most 
highly  valued  pi-oducts  anjrwhere  in  the 
world,  content  fin  the  knowledge  that 
from  now  on  tljeir  good  reputation  will 
not  be  hurt  byj  the  unpunished  frauds 
and  misrepres^tations  of  those  who 
do  not  care  for  their  own  reputations  or 
for  the_reputatijDn  of  American  business 
ia  general. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
each  and  all  consumers  and  should  there- 
fore be  heartened  by  the  President's  mes- 
sage today  on  consiunerism.  President 
Nixon's  message  contains  the  most  sig- 
nificant set  of  Presidential  recommenda- 
tions concerning  consumer  interests  in 
our  history. 

He  has  proppsed  a  "buyer's  bill  of 
rights "  to  recognize  that  the  buyer  in 
America  today  has  the  right  to  make  an 
intelligent  choijce  among  products  and 
services,  the  ridht  to  accurate  informa- 
tion on  which  to  make  his  free  choice, 
the  right  to  ex^t  that  his  health  and 
safety  is  taken  l|ito  account  by  those  who 
seek  his  patronage,  and  the  right  to  reg- 
ister his  dissatisfaction  and  have  his 
complaint  heaiti  and  considered  when 
his  interests  are  badly  served. 

These  Ideals  $hould  be  made  a  reality. 
We  should  adorlt  the  concept  of  "buyer's 
rights."  The  President  does  not  propose 
that  the  Government  guide  or  dominate 
Individual  purc^iasing  decisions.  Rather, 
he  suggests  th^t  businessmen  recognize 
that  the  confld^ce  of  the  public  should 
be  voluntarily  fought  and  fairly  earned 
in  an  honest  manner.  Honest  and  con- 
scientious businessmen  need  to  be  helped 
in  discouraging !  their  dishonest  or  care- 
less competitor^. 

The  President's  proposals  deserve  a 
prompt  and  thJDrough  consideration  by 
Congress. 

THE  PRESIDSNT'S  CALL  FOR  THE 
CONGRESS  IaND  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRA'nON  TTO  WORK  TOGETHER 
ON  URGENT  LEGISLATION  PRIOR- 
ITIES 

(Mr.  MacGRJEGOR  asked  and  was 
given  permissiob  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  an^  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  MacGR^GOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  13,  the  President  called  on  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  to  work 
together  to  deaj  with  urgent  legislation 
priorities. 


Underlying  the  basic  framework  of  re- 
form the  President  emphasized  in  his 
message  is  a  whole  series  of  other  legis- 
lative proposals  designed  to  enable  our 
Government  and  economy  to  meet  the 
large  array  of  problems  facing  our  coun- 
try. One  of  these,  and  a  significant  fac- 
tor in  our  balance-of-payments  problem, 
is  our  "travel  gap."  American  tourists 
spend  almost  $2  billion  more  abroad  than 
our  foreign  visitors  to  the  United  States. 

One  way  to  narrow  this  gap  lies  in  in- 
creasing our  efforts'  to  attract  foreign 
visitors. 

On  May  1,  H.R.  10850  was  introduced 
into  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  effect  of  this 
bill  would  be  to  strengthen  the  whole 
industry — Govenunent  and  State  and 
city  effort  to  sell  foreign  travelers  on 
visiting  the  United  States. 

This  bill  would  be  a  substantial  step  in 
helping  to  stop  our  continuing  deficits  in 
our  international  accoimts. 

Yet,  despite  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion and  despite  the  support  that  it  has 
both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  there  is  little 
progress  on  getting  it  passed.  Over  5 
months  have  gone  by  since  its  introduc- 
tion and  we  still  have  to  see  a  date  set 
for  hearings  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  may  not  be 
foot  dragging  at  all.  If  H.R.  10850  is  an 
example  we  are  not  even  moving. 

The  President  has  sent  us  a  program. 
It  is  a  program  that  he  believes  is  sup- 
ported by  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people.  Let  us  at  least  do  our 
part  and  hold  our  hearings,  consider  our 
amendments  and  cast  our  votes.  For  as 
the  President  has  said,  "The  country  is 
not  interested  in  what  we  say,  but  in 
what  we  do — let  us  roll  up  our  sleeves 
and  go  to  work." 


PRESIDENT  NEXON  RECOMMENDS 
COURSE  OF  ACTION  TO  RESTORE 
TO  THE  STATES  THEIR  PROPER 
RIGHTS  AND  ROLES  IN  FEDERAL 
SYSTEM 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Nixon  has  recom- 
mended a  course  of  action  ttiat  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  restoring  to  the 
States  their  proper  rights  and  roles  in 
the  federal  system.  This  course  of  action 
was  expressed  in  the  President's  revenue- 
sharing  plan  that  will  return  to  the 
States  and  municipalities  a  portion  of 
Federal  reserves  each  year. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  emphasized  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects such  a  program  would  have.  It 
would — 

Restore  strength  and  vigor  to  local  and 
State  governments; 

Shift  the  balance  of  political  power 
away  from  the  Nation's  Capital  and  back 
to  the  coimtry  and  the  people: 

Decrease  the  distance  between  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Government  agencies  dealing 
with  problems  affecting  local  communi- 
ties and  States;  and 

Provide  both  encouragement  and  the 
necessary  resources  for  local  and  State 


oflBcials  to  exercise  leadership  in  solving 
their  own  problems. 

The  Federal  Government  carmot  solve 
the  problems  of  our  coimtry  by  Itself.  The 
real  and  lasting  answers  must  be  found 
at  the  local  and  State  level.  Revenue 
sharing  may  be  one  way  to  return  Gov- 
ernment activity  to  its  proper  place. 


AUTHORIZING  MODIFICATIONS  OP 
THE  SYSTEM  OF  SELECTING  PER- 
SONS FOR  INDUCTION  INTO  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14001)  to  amend  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to 
authorize  modifications  of  the  system  of 
selecting  persons  for  induction  into  the 
Armed  Forces  tmder  this  act. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
IN  THE   coMMrrm  of  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  H.R.  14001.  with 
Mr.  Skes  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bin  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  HiBERi) 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Arends) 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  certain  that 
everyone  is  quite  f  amiUar  with  the  situa- 
tion which  we  now  face.  However,  I  shall 
attempt  to  give  you  the  genesis  of  the 
legislation  which  we  have  pending  before 
us  today  and  to  explain,  perhaps,  some 
of  the  complications  and  complexities 
which  have  been  present  at  all  times  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  draft  legislation. 

I  would  suggest  that  I  be  allowed  to 
finish  my  statement  before  yielding,  and 
after  I  finish  my  preliminary  statement 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  yield  to  anybody 
with  a  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1967,  after  extensive 
hearings  covering  many  months  and 
studies  of  many  different  groups  with 
particular  reference  to  the  group  known 
as  the  Burke  Marshall  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  then  President  Johnson  to 
study  the  draft  situation,  and  the  com- 
mittee known  as  the  Mark  Clark  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  from  South  Carolina,  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  as  a  body, 
as  a  full  conunittee.  conducted  extensive 
hearings  Into  every  aspect  of  the  draft 
law. 

Tlie  popular  word,  at  that  time,  was 
the  word  "lottery."  It  is  again  today  a 
popular  word.  Unfortunately,  nobody 
seems  to  know  what  a  lottery  really  Is. 
A  lottery  may  mean  one  thing  to  me  and 


another  thing  to  you.  and  something  else 
to  somebody  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
one  authority  cited  by  those  who  have 
advocated  the  word  "lottery,"  Mr.  Burke 
Marshall,  testifying  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  could  not  tell  us 
what  a  "lottery"  was.  Nobody,  at  that 
time,  had  a  full  explanation  or  a  com- 
plete plan. 

However,  the  committee,  recognizing 
the  fact  that  perhaps  somebody  could 
come  up  with  a  workable  "lottery"  plan 
provided,  in  the  legislation  which  this 
House  passed  in  1967.  that  in  the  event 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
wanted  to  institute  a  "lottery,"  or  ran- 
dom selection  system,  or  to  effect  any 
change  in  the  method  of  selection  for 
the  draft  system  that  he  could  do  so, 
providing  certain  preliminary  steps  were 
taken. 

The  House  language  provided  that  the 
President  could  effect  such  a  change  im- 
der  the  same  conditions  and  circum- 
stances as  he  proposes  changes  in  the 
law  as  related  to  the  Reorganization 
Act.  The  House  language  provided  that 
he  give  the  Congress  an  opportunity  for 
60  days  to  review  the  proposal  so  as  to 
either  reject  or  accept  the  proposition. 

The  House,  however,  was  unable  to 
convince  the  other  body  in  conference 
that  this  was  the  proper  method,  and  as 
a  result  of  that  this  prohibition  was 
written  into  the  law.  The  House  con- 
ferees, acting  for  the  House,  felt  that  it 
was  absolutely  essential  that  the  House 
be  kept  cognizant  of  any  change  to  be 
made  in  the  selection  system.  Therefore 
this  language  was  written  into  the  con- 
ference report  and  into  the  legislation. 
The  language  prohibited  the  President 
from  making  any  change  in  the  system 
of  selection  heretofore  in  effect  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  law  enacted 
after  the  passage  of  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967.  That  is  what 
brings  us  here  today. 

We  felt  that  if  the  President  wanted 
to  change  the  method  of  selection  he 
could  send  the  details  of  the  plan  to  the 
Congress  along  with  a  request  for  legis- 
lative approval. 

However,  despite  this  restriction  on 
the  President,  it  must  be  noted  and  it 
must  be  imderstood  that  the  Draft  Act 
of  1967  is  perhaps  the  broadest  act,  the 
broadest  piece  of  legislation  ever  writ- 
ten by  the  Congress  giving  to  the  FM-esi- 
dent  extensive  power.  The  draft  law 
necessarily  gives  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  broad  discretionary  au- 
thority to  enable  him  to  properly  admin- 
ister the  law  and  to  Insure  its  continuing 
responsiveness  to  our  national  needs. 

In  this  particular  instance  the  ran- 
dom system  of  selection,  which  I  have 
called  "lottery  by  divine  providence" 
could  be  instituted  by  the  President 
without  enacting  this  law  or  amending 
this  law. 

I  must  trace  back  my  steps  now  to 
bring  you  up  to  date  on  this  proposition. 
On  May  13  of  this  year  the  President 
made  a  statement  that  he  wanted 
changes  in  the  draft  law.  which  included 
six  different  features — six  separate  and 
distinct  parts. 

On  the  next  day  I  issued  a  prepared 
statement  and  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
all  of  these  six  features  which  the  Presi- 


dent desired  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out any  change  in  the  law.  including  the 
so-called  lottery. 

Conversations  developed  between  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
chairman  and  members  cognizant  of  the 
draft — and  I  must  say  this  parentheti- 
cally— that  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers),  the  chairman  of 
the  conunittee.  promised  that  on  passage 
of  the  draft  act  that  he  would  awolnt 
a  so-called  watchdog  or  oversight  com- 
mittee to  ride  herd,  if  you  please,  upon 
the  administration  of  the  Draft  Act.  He 
did  this  and  I  was  privileged  to  be  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee.  That  com- 
mittee was  reappointed  this  year  with 
four  Members  besides  myself,  knowledge- 
able as  to  the  draft,  the  membership 
included  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Nichols)  ,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Daniel)  ,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Pirnie),  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  King). 

It  was  our  duty  and  our  responsibility 
to  see  that  the  Draft  Act  was  admin- 
istered as  written. 

Now  returning  to  the  six  points  that 
the  President  indicated  that  he  desired, 
after  explaining  to  him  that  these  six 
points  could  be  accomplished  without 
benefit  of  new  legislation,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  on 
September  18  appeared  in  the  well  of  this 
House  and  spelled  out  in  detail— crossing 
every  "t"  and  dotting  every  "i" — ex- 
plained how  all  these  points  could  be 
accomplished  without  benefit  of  any  leg- 
islation, by  the  President. 

On  the  next  day,  September  19, 1  think 
It  was,  the  President  issued  a  statement 
in  which  he  admitted  and  agreed  that 
this  all  could  be  accomplished  without 
legislation  but  still  refrained  in  one  area, 
and  that  was  the  area  of  change  in  the 
method  of  selection. 

While  stating  that  he  needs  legislation 
in  this  area,  he  made  the  statement  that 
if  it  was  not  given  to  him  under  law  that 
he  would  exercise  his  right,  by  an  Execu- 
tive directive,  and  put  his  proposed  draft 
reforms  into  effect  in  January. 

Well.  I  submit  to  you  that  if  he  can  do 
this  in  January,  he  can  do  it  in  Octo- 
ber—again indicating  that  this  could  be 

done. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  mentioned 
the  fact  that  our  chairman  and  myself 
were  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  law 
because  we  did  not  think  it  was  needed. 
This  is  quite  acctirate.  However,  sub- 
sequent to  what  the  President  had  said 
and  following  the  disposition  of  the  com- 
mittee business  before  us  at  the  time,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rivers)  met  with  the  President  and  at 
the  President's  request  and  in  order  to 
cooperate  with  the  President,  agreed  to 
have  hearings  on  the  legislation,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  President,  which  included 
a  bill  of  only  two  lines,  removing  the 
obstructive  language. 

The  chairman  instructed  me  to  hold 
hearings  with  my  subcommittee  and  we 
immediately  began  hearings.  We  called 
upon  every  executive  branch  witness 
who  we  knew  was  interested.  We  called 
upon  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
General  Hershey  and  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  KeUey.  They  presented  a  plan 


to  us  which  was  the  President's  plan  and 
they  were  in  agreement  as  to  that  plan. 
We  reserved  a  number  of  hearings  to 
enable  Members  of  Congress  to  come  be- 
fore us  to  present  their  views  on  the 
bUls  H.R.  14001  and  H.R.  14015.  We  were 
most  lenient  in  hearing  the  testimony. 
We  did  not  adhere  strictly  to  the  bills  but 
allowed  every  Member — suid  I  am  sure 
they  will  tell  you  that— to  go  beyond  the 
subject  matter  of  the  bills.  We  allowed 
every  organization  that  had  expressed 
an  interest  in  the  legislation  to  present 
their  case  in  a  statement.  So  we  moved 
along  as  fast  as  we  could. 

Still  I  was  not  convinced — and  I  still 
am  not  convinced — that  this  is  necessary. 
But  every  one  of  you,  some  2  weeks  ago. 
prior  to  the  President's  message  of  prior- 
ities to  the  Congress,  received  a  special 
delivery  letter  at  home  in  which  the 
President  outlined  his  desires.  You  will 
recall  that  the  very  first  paragraph  in 
that  letter  was  the  draft  legislation.  And 
you  will  recall  also  that  the  very  last 
word  in  that  first  paragraph  was  the 
word  "now,"  and  that  word  was  under- 
lined. In  other  words,  the  President  said, 
"This  is  my  top  priority.  This  is  what  I 
want.  And  I  want  it  not  UMnorrow,  not 
next  week,  not  next  month — I  want  it 
now." 

I  submit  to  you  we  have  given  the 
President  what  he  has  asked  for.  We 
have  given  it  to  him  now.  We  have  not 
wasted  a  second.  We  have  not  wasted  a 
minute,  a  day  or  a  week  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  matter  before  this  body. 

Upon  their  return  from  the  NATO 
Conference,  the  distinguished  Chairman 
and  the  distinguished  minority  ranking 
member  were  presented — and  it  is  the 
bill  of  the  distinguished  minority  whip 
that  we  report  out  today— with  this  piece 
of  legislation,  reported  out  by  a  vote  of 
31  to  0,  without  a  dissenting  vote  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

We  brought  the  matter  to  the  Rules 
Committee  inunediately..  We  asked  for 
an  open  rule,  which  was  granted  us.  And 
I  may  say  again  right  now  that  this  rule 
that  we  are  operating  imder.  regardless 
of  what  some  people  call  for  purposes 
of  their  own,  is  an  open  rule  and  you 
can  offer  any  amendment  to  this  bill 
that  you  want  to  when  we  come  under 
the  5-minute  rule,  and  we  shall  proceed 
according  to  parliamentary  procedure 
from  there  on.  So  this  is  the  history. 

The  House,  only  minutes  ago.  in  its 
wisdom  indicated  that  it  will  follow 
the  President.  I  subordinated  my  own 
views  to  his  views.  He  is  my  President.  He 
is  my  Commander  in  Chief.  And  if  my 
Commander  in  Chief  says  he  wants  a 
weapon  with  which  to  guarantee  the 
security  of  this  Nation,  I  shall  give  him 
that  weapon.  I  stand  here  today  asking 
you  to  join  unanimously  with  me  to  give 
him  what  he  wants. 

As  my  distinguished  chairman  has  so 
eloquently  said,  he  is  not  only  my  Presi- 
dent, he  is  your  President,  he  is  our 
President,  and  we  can  have  only  one 
President  at  a  time.  My  personal  affec- 
tion for  the  President  during  the  many 
years  I  have  known  him  and  the  times 
I  have  served  vdth  him  in  this  body  and 
on  the  same  committee,  gives  me  pause 
and  more  persuasion  that  he  would 
not  ask  for  that  which  he  did  not  believe 
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for  the  security  of  this 


country.  So  hire  we  are  today. 

The  House  has  indicated  in  its  wis- 
dom— and  I  congratulate  it — that  it  did 
not  want  to  o]^n  a  Pandora's  box,  start 
a  donnybrook.  or  light  a  Christmas  tree, 
and  that  it  believed  in  a  committee  sys- 
tem, which  is  iunder  attack  in  so  many 
places  today,  and  that  it  did  not  wish 
to  write  a  bil^  of  such  complexity  and 
such  widesprend  considerations  on  the 
floor  of  this  Souse,  as  is  suggested  by 
some  few  Members. 

I  subscribe  tp  some  of  the  amendments 
which  were  piloposed.  I  believe  in  some 
of  them.  They  I  are  good  things.  But  this 
is  not  the  tim^  nor  the  place  to  consider 
them. 

The  Presidei^t  has  asked  for  one  thing. 
He  has  asked  for  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 
He  has  asked  for  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less.  A  nd  we  give  him — certainly 
we  do  from  the  i  Armed  Services  Commit- 
isks  for,  and  we  ask  the 
House  to  do  1  kewise. 

I  hope  when  the  final  vote  comes 
will  come  shortly,  I  hope, 
iiecause  the  lines  are  drawn  and  the  is- 
sues ace  clear-that  there  will  not  be  a 
in  this  House. 

Mr.  KING.  VIr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  (foRBETT),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CORBElTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  good  bill  and  I  hope  it  is  passed 
promptly.  Joir  ing  with  my  colleague,  I 
hope  it  is  passed  unanimously,  but  I 
thought  it  woild  be  good  to  place  in  the 
;  point  the  statement  which 
was  unanimouily  adopted  by  the  Repub- 
Ucan  policy  committee.  That  statement 
reads  as  follow  5 : 

House    Republican    Policy    Statement    on 
Select  ve  Service  Reform 
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dlst  ributes  1 


Inadec  uate 


The  House 
strongly  endorse^ 
for  tile  reform 
procedures.  To 
to  facilitate  th^r 
passage  of  H  R 

The  present 
ous    inequities 
Impact  on  the 
It  unequally 
thoee  vulnerable 
contains 
consideration  of 

President  Nixcin 
alterations  to 

1.  Change  frofi 
est-first   order 
group  will  be 
group"  for 
ture   draft   calls 
group    of    draft 
maximum 
seven   years   to 
received    defernie 
rejoin  the  prime 
deferment  or 
take   their  plac 
were  originally 

2.  Provide  matn 
ising  of  call-up 
uals.  The 
available   in 
determined    by 
birthdate  from 
method  of 
widely  and  falrljr 
in  determining 
and    it    would 
boards.   The 


sequence 
th  • 


I 
select  on 


Republican  Policy  Committee 
President  Nixon's  proposals 
the  selective  service  call-up 
Implement  draft  reforms  and 
prompt  undertaking,  the 
.4001  is  desirable, 
dfaft  system  contains  numer- 
it    prolongs    the    disruptive 
Ives  of  eligible  individuals; 
the  risk  of  call  among 
during  a  given  year;  and  it 
provisions    for    proper 
college  students, 
has  proposed  the  following 
selective  service  system: 
an  oldest-first  to  a  young- 
call.  The   19-20   year   age 
Identified  as  the   "prime  age 
By  concentrating  fu- 
on  a  smaller  and  younger 
registrants,    the    period    of 
will  be  reduced  from 
one   yeaj.   Those   who   have 
nts    or    exemptions    would 
age  group  at  the  time  their 
exemption  expired,  and  would 
in   the   sequence  as  they 
usslgned. 

mum  nationwide  random- 
risk  among  eligible  individ- 
of  induction  for  thoee 
prime   age   group   will   be 
lot,    calling    registrants    by 
"scrambled"  calendar.  This 
would  distribute  the  risk 
It  would  aid  a  registrant 
;he  likelihood  of  induction; 
impUfy    the    task    of    draft 
Sefectlve   Service   Act   of    1967. 


</ 


induction. 


VTilne  'ability 


however,  prevents  the  Institution  of  such 
random  selection  by  the  President  without 
specific  Congressional  authority.  The  elimi- 
nation of  this  prohibition  is  the  purpose  of 
H.R.   14001. 

3.  Continued  limited  college  deferm-ents 
to  deserving  students  in  selected  categories, 
postponing  the  period  of  maximum  vulner- 
ability. For  men  receiving  undergraduate 
deferments  the  year  of  maximum  vulner- 
ability would  come  whenever  the  deferment 
expired,  generally  upon  completion  of  their 
college  educations.  Graduate  students  would 
be  deferred  for  the  fu41  academic  year  during 
which  they  were  first  ordered  for  induction; 
graduate  students  In  medical  and  allied 
fields,  who  are  subject  to  a  later  8p>eclal  draft, 
would  be  granted  deferment  for  the  full 
period  of  their  studies. 

These  new  procedures  would  minimize  the 
irnpact  and  maximize  the  equality  of  mili- 
tary draft.  The  reforms  are  essential  and 
must  be  implemented  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Certainly  all  look  forward  to  that  day 
when  military  conscription  is  no  longer  nec- 
essary. Pending  however,  the  lessening  of 
military  requirements,  a  sufficient  number 
of  service  volunteers  and  Improved  utiliza- 
tion of  military  manpower,  selective  service 
is  required.  In  the  interim  we  must  be  cer- 
tain that  the  system  is  as  equitable  and  as 
reasonable  as  we  can  make  It. 

We  commend  President  Nixon  for  the  en- 
lightened revision  of  the  selective  service 
system  which  he  has  proposed,  and  urge  that 
the  reforms  be  effected  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. To  enable  the  Institution  of  a 
random  selection  system,  the  most  critical 
asi)ect  of  the  President's  total  restructuring 
of  draft  processes,  we  urge  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  14001. 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  problem  of  di"alt  reform  is  now  be- 
fore us  and  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  briefly  state  why  I  be- 
lieve passage  of  H.R.  14001  is  desirable, 
timely,  and  absolutely  essential. 

The  present  Selective  Service  System 
contains  many  inequities.  It  needlessly 
prolongs  the  disruptive  impact  on  the 
lives  of  prospective  draftees;  and  makes 
it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  plan 
their  futures;  it  unequally  and  haphaz- 
ardly distributes  the  risk  of  callup  among 
those  vulnerable;  it  contains  inadequate 
provisions  for  proper  consideration  of 
college  students;  and  its  administration 
has  become  clouded  in  a  maze  of  suspi- 
cion and  doubt  among  the  public. 

In  short,  the  system  of  military  con- 
scription in  this  country  has  become  to- 
tally archaic  and  grossly  unfair.  Anyone 
who  takes  the  time  to  carefully  examine 
the  numerous  inequities  now  inherent  in 
selective  service  procedures,  invariably 
concludes  that  draft  reform  is  long  over- 
due. 

Over  the  years,  and  especially  during 
the  last  year,  many  proposals  for  draft 
reform  have  been  advanced.  The  legisla- 
tion now  before  us  is,  in  many  ways,  a 
compromise  of  the  best  provisions  of 
most  of  these  proposals.  It  changes  the 
basic  order  of  call  from  the  "oldest  first" 
to  the  "youngest  first,"  thereby  identify- 
ing the  19-to-20-year  age  group  as  the 
"prime  age  group."  The  period  of  maxi- 
mum vulnerability  is  reduced  from  7 
years  to  only  1  year,  thus,  minimizing 
the  concern  and/ or  disruption  of  their 
personal  plans  for  the  future.  In  addi- 


tion, the  so-called  nationwide  random- 
izing method  of  selection  and  callup  dis- 
tributes the  risk  widely  and  fairly,  in 
my  judgment. 

Like  many  of  my  collagues,  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  all-volunteer  professional 
service  unit  approach  and  I  commend 
the  President  for  advancing  it.  While 
some  have  expressed  serious  doubts 
about  the  feasibility  of  such  a  concept,  I 
believe  it  has  merit  and  is  workable  dur- 
ing periods  short  of  a  declared  war,  and 
it  is  my  understanding  that  our  De- 
partment of  Defense  planners  share  this 
view. 

Today,  young  people  view  the  draft  as 
an  infringement  on  their  individual 
rights  and  liberty.  To  them,  the  draft 
epitomizes  a  Government  insensitive  and 
unyielding  to  their  needs  and  their  status 
as  free  men.  Final  passage  and  swift 
enactment  of  this  much  needed  and 
long  overdue  reform  legislation  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  changing  that  image 
and  removing  the  stigma  that  now  hangs 
over  America's  Selective  Service  System. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  My  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Nichols)  . 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Draft,  I  rise  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  our  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14001  and 
urge  its  approval  by  the  body. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  14001  is  to  repeal 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  5(a)  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 
This  is  the  only  modification  of  the  draft 
law  that  the  President  has  requested. 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  selective  service,  dated  May 
13,  1969,  outlined  changes  he  intended 
to  make  in  the  administration  of  se- 
lective service,  and  also  announced 
that  a  study  would  be  made  of  the 
standard  guidelines  and  procedures  used 
in  classifying  registrants. 

The  objective  of  the  change  the  Presi- 
dent announced  on  May  13,  1969,  is  to 
limit  the  period  of  maximum  vulnera- 
bility to  the  draft  to  1  year,  basically  at 
age  19  or  20.  The  period  of  exposure, 
under  the  President's  plan,  would  occur 
in  the  case  of  men  deferred  for  college 
or  other  reasons,  or  exempt,  whenever 
the  deferment  or  exemption  ended. 

The  President  in  his  May  13  announce- 
ment, also  expressed  his  conviction  that 
to  operate  his  proposed  new  selection 
system  most  fairly  and  effectively,  he 
needed  authority  to  use  a  random  system 
of  selection  within  the  prime  selection 
group. 

Over  the  succeeding  months,  aided  by 
the  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  President 
came  to  the  position  that  the  only  legis- 
lative action  he  needed  to  do  what  he 
proposed  in  the  way  he  believed  to  be 
best  was  the  legislative  action  embodied 
in  H.R.  14001. 

There  are  varying  views  as  to  the  best 
way  to  select  individuals  from  a  prime 
selection  group  with  a  maximum  period 
of  vulnerability  of  a  year.  But  there  is 
no  real  objection  that  I  aid  aware  of  to 
the  proposal  to  cut  the  period  of  uncer- 
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tainty  from  7  years  to  1  year.  The  debate 
has  been  about  how  individuals  should 
be  selected  during  this  year. 

The  responsibility   for  operating  the 
draft  in  large  part  is  placed  on  the  Presi- 
dent by  law.  He  should  have  the  author- 
ity to  use  a  selection  system  he  thinks  is 
best  And  the  random  selection  scheme, 
or  lottery,  whatever  one  may  think  of  its 
value  compared  to  selection  of  men  in 
the  natural  order  of  their  dates  of  birth, 
clearly  is  an  "impartial  manner"  of  se- 
lection as  section  5(a)  requires  to  be  used. 
I  urge  the  Committee  to  give  to  the 
President  the  authority  he  has  requested. 
A  random  selection  system  has  been 
worked  out  in  some  detail  and  has  been 
tested  in  an  exercise.  The  President  and 
those  who  must  operate  it  are  convinced 
it  will  work  and  is  understandable. 

Now,  in  1967  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  established  a 
Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Draft  to 
exercise  a  watchdog  role  over  selective 
serrice.  That  committee  is  functioning 
and  has  excellently  carried  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

It   will   continue   to   function   as   the 
Armed  Services  Committee  does  not  in- 
tend in  any  way  to  abrogate  its  respon- 
sibility to  the  Congress  to  insure  that 
selective  service  is  operated  fairly  and 
effectively.  This  subcommittee  will  keep 
a  close  watch  on  how  the  authority  is 
exercised  which  this  bUl  would  provide. 
There  are  scores  of  proposals  pending 
in  this  Congress  which  would  modify  vir- 
tually every  section  of  the  draft  law  and 
raise  fundamental  and  complex  questions 
of  constitutional  import,  and  of  grave  na- 
tional  and   international   policy.   These 
are  matters  of  such  importance  and  com- 
plexity that  their  proper  consideration 
by  the  committee  of  jurisdiction  would 
constitute  the  major  business  of  the  com- 
mittee for  an  entire  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. These  questions  will  be  considered. 
They  must  be.  But  these  are  not  matters, 
obviously,  which  can  be  settled  on  the 
floor  without  extensive  hearing  and  study 
in  the  committee  with  ample  time  for  all 
views  to  be  put  in  the  record  and  evalu- 
ated. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  the 
President  has  asked  only  the  change 
embodied  in  H.R.  14001,  the  committee 
should,  and  I  hope  will,  confine  itself  to 
the  question  of  repeal  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  5(a)  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion. This  bill  will  enable  the  President 
to  establish  a  sequence  of  selection  for 
the  draft  which  will  be  fair,  understand- 
able, predictable  and  uniform  for  all  of 
our  yoimg  men.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
enable  the  President  to  reduce  the  period 
of  draft  vulnerability  and  uncertainty 
from  up  to  7  years  to  only  12  months. 

It  is  important  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  the  authority  we  are  providing  in 
this  legislation  would  not  result  in  any 
crude  lottery,  in  which  all  individuals 
would  have  their  name  thrown  into  a 
goldfish  bowl,  irrespective  of  their  abUity 
to  serve  or  other  relevant  considerations. 
This  bill  in  no  way  abridges  the  author- 
ity of  the  Selective  Service  System  to 
classify  men  in  terms  of  availability  for 
service  as  provided  for  under  the  present 


law  Draft  boards  will  continue,  as  at 
present,  to  classify  young  men  and  wiU 
be  authorized  to  defer  them  on  such 
grounds  as  hardship,  college  study,  phys- 
ical and  mental  qualifications,  or  occu- 
pation—where these  are  justified  and  in 
the  national  interest. 

This  bill  simply  authorizes  establish- 
ing a  random  sequence  of  selection  with- 
in an  age  group  for  those  men  who  are 
found  equally  qualified  and  available  for 
service  after  classification  by  their  local 
boards!  The  system  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident would  substitute  a  random  se- 
quence of  birth  dates,  which  will  be 
changed  each  year,  in  lieu  of  the  present 
fixed  sequence  system  based  upon  the 
oldest  first  rule. 

The  proposal  of  the  President  makes 
sense.  It  is  regarded  by  him  as  the  key- 
stone which  will  enable  him  to  fully  im- 
plement his  proposed  draft  reform. 

Let  us  cooperate  with  the  President 
and  his  effort  to  modernize  and  improre 
our  draft  system.  ,  „  d 

Let  us  vote  "aye"  on  passage  of  h.k. 

14001.  ,     .  ,^ 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  ICHORD). 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
very  much  that  the  previous  question  was 
voted  up,  thus  prohibiting  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  from  offer- 
ing an  amendment  which  would  have 
made  in  order  an  amendment  that  I  wish 
to  submit  to  the  House  for  consideration. 

It  is  true,  as  my  good  friend  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
stated,  this  is  an  open  rule.  Every  Mem- 
ber will  be  permitted  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. But  I  am  also  certain  that  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  will  agree  that 
no  amendment  which  would  be  worthy 
of  consideration  on  its  merits  will  be  held 
in  order  when  a  point  of  order  is  directed 
against  that  amendment. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  my  committee 
senior,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  cannot  accept  the  de- 
scription that  any  amendment  of  due 
consideration  or  importance  would  not 
be  in  order.  I  am  sure,  considering  the 
intellect  and  inteUigence  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  he  will  probably 
come  up  with  a  very  good  amendment. 

Mr  ICHORD.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  will  be  directing  several 
points  of  order  toward  the  amendments 
which  will  be  offered.  But  I  can  well 
understand  the  position  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

This  is  a  difficult  time  to  consider  a 
revision  of  the  entire  Draft  Act  of  1967. 
It  is  extremely  controversial,  and  this  is 
an  emotional  period  of  time  in  our  his- 
tory in  which  to  debate  such  legislation. 
I  support  H.R.  14001.  I  think  it  makes 
.some  improvement,  but  I  want  to  make  it 
known  to  the  House  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  H.R.  14001  will  solve  the  many 
problems  and  the  inequities  connected 
with  the  draft  today. 

The  President's  random  selection  plan 
has  been  highly  publicized  by  the  press 
as  effecting  a  lottery  system  in  order  to 
defuse  the  campus  unrest  existing  on 


most  of  our  college  campuses  throughout 
the  Nation.  I  think  I  should  Point  out 
that  this  is  not  a  true  lottery  plan  which 
the  President  intends  to  institute,  be- 
cause it  will  be  impressed  upon  the  exist- 
ing system  of  college  deferments.  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  relieve  the  college  stu- 
dent from  his  pressures.  It  might  reheve 
the  noncoUege  student  of  a  little  bit  or 
uncertainty,  but  not  the  college  student 
who  chooses  to  receive  a  student  defer- 
ment for  4  years.  All  of  those  who  wish 
college  deferments  will  be  pernutted  to 
continue  in  college  for  a  4-year  bacca- 
laureate degree.   We  shall   continue   to 
have  the  uncertainty  and  the  suspense 
because  the  student  will  become  a  con- 
structive 19-year-old  after  the  termina- 
tion of  his  student  deferments. 

Most  of  the  Members  I  think  are  ac- 
quainted with  my  general  philosophy.  I 
do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  I  have  a 
soft  philosophy  or  an  overly  permissive 
philasophy.  I  do  not  think  that  one  can 
characterize  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
as  a  dove.  I  have  never  agreed  with  the 
way  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  been 
fought.   I   have    rejected   outright    and 
from  the  vei-y  beginning  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  foolish  concept  of  limited  war 
for  limited  objectives  with  limited  means. 
I  told  some  of  the  people  in  the  Pentagon 
years  ago  that  that  might  be  the  best 
way  to  fight  the  war  in  Vietnam  but  it  is 
not  a  way  to  assure  the  continued  sup- 
port of  the  American  people.  My  Philos- 
ophy is  akin  to  that  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman    from    Alabama     <Mr.    An- 
drews) .  You  either  fight  a  war  to  win  or 
you  do  not  fight  it  at  all.  If  political  and 
world  conditions  are  such  that  you  can- 
not fight  it  to  win,  then  you  should  never 
have  been  there  in  the  first  place. 

However,  I  do  not  desire  to  narrate  all 
the  mistakes  that  have  been  made  in 
Vietnam  The  whole  affair  is  as  excellent 
of  how  not  to  fight  a  war.  The  errors  are 
never  ending.  But  I  submit  to  my  col- 
leagues that  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
this  Nation  has  made  in  the  Vietnam 
war  is  to  continue  a  system  of  almost 
unlimited  deferments  in  the  time  of  a 
shooting  war. 

You  cannot  do  it.  No  nation  ever  tried 
it  before  in  history.  It  has  not  worked. 
It  cannot  work;  it  will  not  work.  The 
hour  is  late,  but  I  did  not  feel  that  we 
should  continue  to  live  with  our  mistakes 
when  it  was  within  our  power  to  correct 
the  same.  That  was  the  reason  why  I 
supported  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Bolling). 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  inherently  unfair 
to  say  to  a  young  man  who  does  not  have 
the  academic  ability  or  who  does  not 
have  the  financial  means  to  attend  col- 
lege that  he  will  be  drafted  and  possibly 
sent  to  Vietnam  to  risk  his  life  and  limbs 
in  war  while  the  young  man  who  has  the 
academic  abUity  and  the  financial  means 
to  go  to  coHepe  will  be  offered  a  4-year 
haven.  It  is  inherently  inequitable.  It  is 
blatantly  unfair. 

Then,  too,  I  suggest,  with  perfect  can- 
dor, that  many  of  our  young  men  in  col- 
lege today  are  not  there  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  obteining  a  college  education 
but  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  mihtary 
service.  Added  to  this  is  the  guUt  com- 
plex. 
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How  would  fou  feel  If  you  were  a  19- 
year-old  with  ft  4-year  haven  In  college, 
while  the  young  man,  your  contempo- 
rary, who  did  not  have  the  academic 
ablhty  or  the  financial  means  to  attend 
college  Is  over  In  Vietnam  risking  his  life 
in  the  service  ()f  his  country?  You  would 
have  a  tremendous  submerged  guilt  com- 
plex. I  am  not  ft  psychologist,  but  I  know 
a  little  about  human  nature  and  I  submit 
that  it  is  the  «iost  natural  thing  in  the 
world  for  these  kids  to  heed  the  call  to 
"man  the  barricades"  against  the  ter- 
rible war  in  Vietnam.  Yes,  students'  de- 
ferments will  work  in  a  time  of  peace. 
But  not  during  the  period  of  a  shooting 
war. 

And,  unless  you  make  up  your  mind 
to  really  reforjn  the  draft,  you  have  not 
seen  anything  yet. 

My  amendnjent  basically  follows  the 
recommendation  of  the  Marshall  Com- 
mission. 

It  would  grant  college  deferments  only 
to  those  who  ejiter  ROTC  programs  and 
commit  them^lves  to  definite  military 
service.  The  lottery  system  proposed  by 
the  President  Would  be  utilized  and  the 
periott'Of  expofure  for  1  year  is  retained. 
All  those  now  having  a  deferment  would 
enter  the  prime  pool  along  with  the  19- 
year-olds.  Grahted,  there  will  be  a  small 
number  selected  out  of  the  original  huge 
pool  and  the  original  group  will  have 
very  slight  exposure.  But  we  must  start 
somewhere.  There  are  inequities  in  every 
system  where  we  must  decide  who  is  to 
serve  when  allj  are  not  required  to  serve. 

If  we  are  to  i  have  a  lottery  or  random 
selection  systejn,  let  us  truly  have  one. 
I  know  that  a  ^substantial  number  of  my 
colleagues  would  support  my  sunendment, 
perhaps  even  ft  majority.  Again  I  regret 
that  we  have  (jhosen  not  to  consider  any 
amendments. 

>Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  fextend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wUl 
support  H.R.  114001.  My  support  is  not 
predicated  upin  my  membership  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  How- 
ever, as  one  mpmber  of  that  committee  I 
know  we  havd  devoted  week  after  week 
and  month  afjter  month  to  the  military 
construction  hSU  early  this  year  and  then 
weeks  and  wegks  to  the  procurement  bUl. 
Between  thesd  activities  there  has  been 
no  time  available  for  extensive  draft 
hearings.         j 

Because  we  I  have  been  so  occupied  it 
has  been  impo^ible  to  hold  lengthy  hear- 
ings necessary]  if  we  make  many  changes 
in  the  Selective  Service  System.  Before 
us  today  is  i  limited  amendment  re- 
ported by  a  ^jecial  subcommittee  after 
only  limited  hearings  on  the  draft. 

The  sole  and  only  purpose  of  H.R.  14001 
is  to  repeal  section  5(a)  (2)  of  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  I  Service  Act  of  1967.  That 
section  presently  contains  language 
which  prohiiits  the  President  from 
modifying  thej  method  of  selection  of  in- 
ductees. Repeal  of  this  provision  will  per- 
mit the  President  to  change  the  method 
of  selecting  registrants.  It  will  permit 
him  to  establish  a  random  method  of  se- 
lection insteaii  of  the  so-called  oldest- 
first  method  rtow  utilized  and  required  by 
the  provision^  of  section  5(a)  (2)  of  the 
act  of  1967. 


This  bill  is  before  us  today  because  on 
May  13  President  Nixon  sent  a  message 
to  the  Congress  in  which  he  asked  that 
the  disruptive  impact  of  the  military 
draft  on  individual  lives  should  be  mini- 
mized. He  asked  that  the  Congress  re- 
turn to  him  the  power  that  the  President 
had  prior  to  June  3,  1967.  to  modify  call- 
up  procediu^s.  He  listed  six  alternatives 
including: 

First.  Change  from  the  oldest-first  to 
a  youngest-first  order  of  call  so  that  the 
young  man  will  become  less  vulnerable 
rather  than  more  vulnerable  to  the  draft 
as  he  grows  older ; 

Second.  Reduce  the  prime  draft  vul- 
nerability and  all  the  uncertainty  and 
disruption  it  creates,  from  7  years  to  4 
yfears,  which  means  that  he  would  enter 
a  time  of  vulnerability  when  he  was  19 
years  old  and  leave  it  when  he  was  23 
year?  old. 

Third.  Select  those  who  are  actually 
drafted  through  a  random  system.  This 
means  to  distribute  the  risk  of  call 
equally  or  by  lot  rather  than  arbitrarily 
selecting  those  whose  birthdays  happen 
to  fall  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  or 
month. 

Fourth.  Extend  the  provision  for  stu- 
dent deferment  but  clearly  state  that  the 
year  of  maximum  vulnerability  would 
come  whenever  that  deferment  expired. 
Fifth.  Allow  graduate  students  to  com- 
plete the  full  academic  year  during 
which  they  are  first  ordered  for  induc- 
tion and  not  just  one  term  as  at  present. 
Sixth.  Ask  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil and  the  Director  of  Selective  Service 
to  review  all  procedures  and  report  to 
him  their  findings  and  recommendations 
for  further  changes. 

Chairman  Rivers  on  September  18,  at 
page  26033,  pointed  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  abundant  statutory  authority 
to  enable  him  to  institute  all  the  changes 
proposed  wih  the  single  exception  of  the 
desire  of  the  President  to  initiate  a  ran- 
dom system  of  selection  of  inductees. 

Today's  Record  will  show  that  by  roll- 
call  vote  I  supported  the  previous  ques- 
tion as  one  method  to  express  my 
support  for  our  President.  He  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief.  He  is  my  President. 
He  is  the  only  President  any  of  us  have. 
He  has  been  fair  in  wanting  to  reduce 
the  period  of  prime  draft  vulnerability 
from  as  long  as  7  years  to  only  12 
months.  There  may  be  a  number  of  re- 
forms needed  in  our  draft  system,  but 
the  President  has  asked  for  only  this 
one  change  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  respect  for  my 
colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord). 
I  am  always  reluctant  to  differ  with  him, 
but  most  particularly  on  a  matter  which 
arises  in  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee where  we  are  both  privileged  to 
serve.  I  happened  to  be  one  of  those  on 
the  committee  that  voted  against  a  point 
of  order  because  I  wanted  the  opportu- 
nity to  consider  some  additional  changes 
in  draft  legislation.  Let  me  emphasize  as 
strongly  as  possible  this  was  in  the  com- 
mittee with  jurisdiction  and  not  a  situ- 
ation of  proposing  amendments  on  the 
fioor. 

In  committee  we  were  sitting  in  open 
session.  It  was  not  an  executive  session. 
The  press  was  present.  I  stated  the  day 


we  reported  out  H.R.  14001  and  I  want 
to  state  for  the  Record  now  that  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord).  I 
agree  with  him  there  is  considerable 
doubt  whether  we  should  ever  have  com- 
menced student  deferments.  But  now 
that  students  are  presently  deferred  and 
all  signs  point  to  a  winding  down  of  the 
Vietnam  confilct  it  is  my  considered 
opinion  we  should  not  now  change  stu- 
dent deferment.  If  we  do,  such  would 
amount  to  changing  the  rules  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  game.  It  would  mean  those 
young  people  part  way  through  college 
would  suffer  further  disruption  of  their 
plans.  Briefiy  put,  once  we  enacted  the 
principle  of  student  deferment  we  com- 
mitted ourselves.  It  is  far  too  late  to 
change  now  and  renege  on  our  com- 
mitment. 

As  reluctant  as  I  am  to  have  to  differ 
with  my  colleague  on  the  committee  and 
my  fellow  Missourian,  I  must  point  out 
that  I  cannot  concur  with  his  proposal 
that  college  deferments  be  accorded  only 
if  students  join  ROTC.  Such  a  plan 
would  be  imworkable  because  many  col- 
leges do  not  have  ROTC.  In  my  opinion, 
the  amendment  would  be  undesirable  be- 
cause membership  in  ROTC  has  always 
been  a  voluntary  thing.  The  very  pro- 
posal that  would  make  deferment  con- 
tingent upon  ROTC  membership  is  al- 
most another  form  of  a  draft,  not  into 
the  Armed  Forces,  but  a  draft  into 
ROTC.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  would  be 
unwise  to  have  such  unwilling  member- 
ship fill  the  ranks  of  ROTC.  It  should 
continue  as  it  is — completely  voluntary. 

Granted  that  there  may  be  as  many 
desirable  changes  in  the  draft  program 
as  there  are  critics,  nonetheless,  it  is  folly 
to  try  to  make  a  wholesale  revision  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House.  It  is  not  only  foolish  but  danger- 
ous to  try  to  proceed  without  hearings. 
We  have  given  the  President  discretion 
to  act  in  most  areas  of  the  draft  except 
random  selection.  Now  we  should  give 
him  discretion.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
time  for  any  of  us  to  differ  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  domestic  issues.  However, 
we  should  support  the  President  on  his 
administration's  one  simple  sentence  re- 
vision of  the  present  draft  law. 

It  would  be  well  to  explore  what  were 
the  alternatives  if  we  had  voted  down 
the  previous  question.  It  was  reported 
there  were  at  least  two  amendments 
which  would  go  so  far  as  to  totally  elimi- 
nate the  present  Selective  Service  Act. 
One  was  believed  to  be  over  70  pages  in 
length.  It  just  does  not  make  sense  to 
take  a  70-page  amendment  affecting  the 
lives  of  all  our  yoimg  people  without  any 
prior  committee  consideration.  Under 
such  a  situation,  without  all  the  needed 
details,  which  means  the  factual  infor- 
mation and  the  statistical  information, 
we  certainly  could  not  act  responsibly. 

On  the  fioor  today  we  heard  a  com- 
mitment from  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  hear- 
ings will  be  held  on  the  draft  next  year. 
True,  the  draft  is  a  controversial  issue. 
*  That  does  not  lessen  the  near  impossi- 
bility of  acting  to  write  a  bill  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House.  Our  President  has 
requested  of  us  a  simple  plan  which  will 
let  our  young  men  know  as  soon  as  pos- 
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slble  their  status.  If  we  act  promptly  in 
passing  this  limited  revision  then  they 
will  know  the  first  of  next  year  their 
status  for  the  following  year. 

Now,  there  are  two  schools  of  thought, 
about  this  measure  today.  One  is  what- 
ever we  do  today  is  an  exercise  in  futility 
because  the  other  body  of  the  Congress 
will  never  act.  One  Member  went  so  far 
as  to  say  whatever  we  do  will  not  see 
the  light  of  day  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol.  My  response  is  we  should  not 
be  guided  by  what  the  other  body  does 
or  may  not  do.  If  we  act  promptly,  we 
will  be  trying  to  help  our  young  men  to 
lessen  their  uncertainty.  We  are  trying 
to  reduce  the  disruptive  impact  on  the 
individual  lives  of  these  young  men.  If 
the  other  body  wants  to  perpetuate  a 
frustration  of  our  youth  then  let  them 
be  answerable  for  their  inaction.  We 
should  pass  H.R.  14001  today. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to   the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

(Mr.  MiNSHALL). 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  on  the  fioor  today  marks  for  me  the 
culmination  of  31/2  years'  effort  for  re- 
vision of  our  antiquated  draft  laws. 

In  May  1966  I  introduced  a  resolution 
asking  for  creation  of  a  special  House 
Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  I  said  then,  and  say  again 
today:  it  is  imperative  that  present  se- 
lective service  laws  be  relegated  to  the 
history  books  of  World  War  II.  They  no 
more  fill  today's  military  requirements 
than  would  the  horse  cavalry,  the  B-17, 
or  the  Springfield  rifie.  When  hearings 
were  held  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  June  28,  1966,  it  was 
my  honor  to  be  the  first  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  appear  before  that  distinguished 
committee,  composed  of  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
Mendel  Rivers,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  Edward  Hubert,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  Leslie  Arends,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Carleton 
King,  and  a  host  of  others. 

President  Nixon  last  spring  sent  a 
message  to  Congress  asking  permission 
to  modify  the  present  method  of  selection 
of  inductees.  His  proposals  are  clear  cut 
and  he  has  pledged  to  make  the  follow- 
ing important  reforms: 

First,  change  from  an  oldest-first  to  a 
youngest-first  order  of  call,  so  that  a 
young  man  would  become  less  vulnerable 
to  the  draft  as  he  grows  older; 

Second,  reduce  the  period  of  prime 
draft  vulnerability — and  the  uncertainty 
that  accompanies  it — from  7  years  to  1 
year,  so  that  a  young  man  would  nor- 
mally enter  that  status  during  the  time 
he  was  19  years  old  and  leave  it  during 
the  time  he  was  20 ; 

Third,  select  those  who  are  actually 
drafted  through  a  random  system.  A  pro- 
cedure of  this  sort  would  distribute  the 
risk  of  call  equally — by  lot — among  all 
who  are  vulnerable  during  a  given  year, 
rather  than  arbitrarily  selecting  those 
whose  birthdays  happen  to  fall  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year  or  the  month; 

Fourth,  continue  the  imdergraduate 
student  deferment,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  year  of  maximum  vulner- 
ability would  come  whenever  the  defer- 
ment expired. 


Fifths  allow  graduate  students  to  com- 
plete, not  Just  one  term,  but  the  full 
academic  year  during  which  they  su-e  first 
ordered  for  induction ;  and 

Sixth,  as  a  step  toward  a  more  con- 
sistent policy  of  deferments  and  exemp- 
tions, the  National  Security  Council  and 
Director  of  Selective  Service  will  be  sisked 
by  the  President  to  review  all  guidelines, 
standards,  and  procedures  in  this  area 
and  to  report  to  him  their  findings  and 
recommendations. 

We  have  the  assurance  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
that  a  thorough  review  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  will  be  held  next  year. 
Well  and  good.  But  the  President  wants 
to  act  now,  to  take  the  six  initial  steps 
now,  to  make  more  equitable  now,  within 
the  powers  given  to  him  by  law,  a  vast 
stride  forward  in  draft  regulatory 
changes. 

Those  who  would  hamper  the  progress 
of  the  bill  before  us  today  do  so  in  the 
full  realization  that  their  efforts  will  de- 
lay for  no  one  knows  how  long  the  six 
steps  the  President  has  proposed. 

The  Nation's  youth  are  looking  to  us 
in  Congress  for  fair  treatment.  The 
President  has  presented  a  plan  which  will 
assure  them  of  a  much  more  equitable 
break  and  I  think  we  are  doing  a  great 
disservice  if  we  do  not  speed  this  measure 
to  the  White  House.  Let  this  important 
step  in  draft  reform  be  taken  in  1969,  it 
will  be  a  landmark  year  for  our  young 
men.  We  have  the  pledged  word,  given  on 
this  fioor  by  honorable  men,  that  hear- 
ings in  depth  will  be  held  next  year  and 
that  consideration  will  be  given  to  ex- 
tensive changes  in  the  selective  service 
laws. 

But  let  us  not  delay  enactment  of  the 
bill  before  us,  let  us  assure  our  draft- 
age  young  men  of  initial  reforms  now. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  Chsurman,  I  wish 
to  include  the  full  text  of  my  testimony 
on  Tuesday,  June  28,   1966,  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services : 
I'estimont   of  thk   Honorable   Willum   E. 

MiNSHALL    (R-23-OH10)    BErORE  THE  HOUSE 

Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Tctesdat. 

Jdne  28,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  committee.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  you  today. 

As  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  I  too  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  multitude  of  problems 
of  our  military  establishment.  And.  as  a 
member  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  which  provides 
funds  for  26  federal  agencies  Including  the 
Selective  Service  System,  I  feel  a  vital  con- 
cern about  these  hearings. 

You  who  authorize,  and  we  who  appro- 
priate, share  a  mutual  responsibility  In  these 
times  of  crisis  and  you  are  to  be  commended 
on  the  courage  and  tenacity  you  are  display- 
ing to  help  give  our  country  a  strong  de- 
fense. You  are  doing  a  superior  Job  and  all 
Americans  are  Indebted  to  you. 

I  want  to  commend  you  particularly.  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  the  leadership  you  are  giving 
your  distinguished  committee. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  make  It  very  clear 
that  I  am  not  proposing  any  specific  recom- 
mendations as  to  how  men  should  be  chosen 
for  service  In  our  military,  but  I  do  bring  a 
message  of  concern  about  the  confusion  and 
controversy  which  exist  nationally  over  our 
current  draft  system. 

I  can  speak  first  hand  for  my  district,  the 
suburban  area  of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  when 


I  tell  you  that  people  are  generally  perplexed 
and  dissatisfied  with  the  application  of  the 
present  Selective  Service  System. 

Members  of  this  committee  are  just  as  ex- 
posed to  mall  from  confused  and  often  Irate 
citizens  as  am  I.  They  (eel  we  need  a  draft 
law  for  the  60's,  not  one  which  has  not  been 
modernized  in  15  years. 

Title  I  of  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act  reads  In  part: 

"The  Congress  declares  that  In  a  free 
society  the  obligations  and  privileges  of  serv- 
ing In  the  armed  forces  and  the  reserve  com- 
ponents thereof  should  be  shared  generally. 
In  accordance  with  a  system  which  Is  fair 
and  just,  and  which  Is  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  an  effective  national  secu- 
rity." 

This  is  part  of  the  preamble  to  the  present 
Act.  which  was  adopted  in  the  post  World 
War  II  year  of  1948.  extensively  amended  in 
1951.  and  patched  up  since  then  with  13 
various  lesser  amendments.  As  the  May  7, 
1966  Harvard  Crimson  puts  it  so  well ; 

"Like  some  great  Gothic  cathedral,  the 
draft  system  continues  to  grow  and  compli- 
cate Itself.  All  the  while,  however,  its  two 
characterizing  features  are  maintained:  in- 
equity and  confusion." 

The  Harris  Poll,  taken  last  December,  re- 
vealed that  90%  of  all  Americans  agree  that 
the  draft  Is  necessary.  80  absolutely  no  re- 
flection can  be  cast  upon  their  patriotism 
when  they  become  increasingly  critical  of  the 
outmoded  machinery  being  used  to  imple- 
ment the  Selective  Service  System. 

Early  In  May  I  circulated  an  opinion  poll 
in  my  district.  This  is  a  suburban  area  of 
Cleveland — a  sophisticated,  high  median  in- 
come residential  section.  The  questionnaire 
was  mailed  to  the  home  ff  every  Republican, 
Democrat  and  Independent  voter.  The  re- 
sponse I  received  from  more  than  IB.tXX) 
voters  carried  an  overwhelming  indictment 
of  the  present  draft  law.  Seventy  percent 
answered  "yes"  to  my  question.  "Do  you  feel 
that  Selective  Service  regulations  are  in  need 
of  revision?  '  Many  of  them  supplemented 
their  answers  with  additional  views,  which 
I  shall  submit  to  the  committee  at  the  close 
of  my  testimony. 

As  this  committee  well  knows,  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  my  constituents  are  a 
fair  reflection  of  nation-wide  opinion.  The 
demand  for  new  and  equitable  draft  laws 
comes  not  just  from  students  on  the  college 
campus,  but  from  young  men  setting  out  to 
earn  a  living,  from  educators,  secondary 
school  counselors,  industrial  and  business 
leaders,  from  parents,  and  from  various  Ad- 
ministration and  Congressional  officials. 
Even  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  publicly 
admitted  that  the  present  law  Is  unfair.  I 
feel  this  consensus  Is  clear  In  demanding  an 
up-to-date  system  of  Selective  Service  which 
meets  today's  military  and  technological  re- 
quirements— and  does  so  with  absolute  Im- 
partiality. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  need  a  draft  law  for 
the  60's,  not  one  which  was  last  revised  15 
years  ago. 

I  wish  to  make  It  unmistakably  clear  that 
I  have  no  axe  to  grind  for  any  single  group 
of  citizens  or  governmental  leaders.  I  wish 
to  state  the  case,  as  best  I  can.  for  all  of 
them  in  behalf  of  the  "fair  and  Just"  sys- 
tem promised  in  Title  I  and  which  does  not 
now.  in  fact,  exist  in  that  law. 

As  a  veteran  of  five  years'  service  during 
World  War  II  and  as  the  father  of  three  teen- 
age sons,  each  of  whom  will  some  day  be 
called  to  flll  his  obligation  to  his  country. 
I  have  a  natural  concern  that  the  law  is  fair 
and  Impartial.  As  I  would  not  want  my  sons 
discriminated  against,  neither  would  I  want 
them  to  receive  undue  advantage.  And  this 
is  all  the  nation  is  asking  of  Congress — a 
clear-cut  law  which  will  deal  equally  with 
aU  young  men.  regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed,  educational,  social  or  economic  back- 
ground. 

The  massive  confusion  existing  over  pres- 
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not  take  a  good  careful  look  at  the  current 
law.  In  doing  this  I  hope  that  the  committee 
will  consult  with  eduiatlonal  leaders  from 
across  the  nation,  representing  both  college 
and  high  school  levels 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  statistics 
show  that  nearly  as  many  men  are  deferred 
from  service  because  of  Illiteracy  or  low  In- 
telligence quotients  as  are  deferred  because 
they  are  college  students. 

This  aspect  of  the  system,  I  believe,  calls 
for  a  thorough  evaluation.  At  present  the 
passing  percentile  score  Is  listed  at  31  on 
the  Armed  Forces  Quallflcatlon  Test.  A  high 
school  graduate  can  score  as  low  as  16  percent 
and  still  be  Inducted  under  present  regula- 
tions. A  high  school  drop-out,  however,  can 
score  as  high  as  30  percent  and  not  be  eligible, 
even  though  he  might  be  anxious  to  enlist. 

I  do  not  come  here  today  proposing  any 
specific  changes  In  the  law.  I  know  that  the 
committee  will  review  all  of  the  proposed  al- 
ternatives m  Its  search  for  the  most  Just 
method. 

My  purpose  here  is  solely  to  emphasize 
that  there  is  a  grassroots  demand,  which  I 
know  extends  across  the  country,  for  Con- 
gress to  correct  the  many  inequities  and  flaws 
which  exist  in  the  Selective  Service  Act.  I  am 
certain,  as  are  millions  of  other  Americans, 
that  we  now  are  operating  the  draft  under  a 
system  which  should  be  updated  to  the  60's. 
jiist  as  we  keep  our  military  hardware  and 
equipment  the  most  modern  In  the  world. 

I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  we  do  not 
have  to  require  any  young  man  to  give  up 
two  years  of  his  life  to  the  military.  But  while 
the  times  and  circumstances  demand  that 
we  do  so.  we  owe  them  the  most  just  and  im- 
partial conscription  program  we  can  devise. 

Again,  my  congratulations  and  thanks  to 
this  great  committee  and  Its  distinguished 
chairman  for  carefully  reviewing  and  study- 
ing this  complex  problem. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Daniel),  a  member  of  the  special  com- 
mittee on  the  draft,  such  time  as  he 
desires. 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  14001.  Under 
the  President's  draft  reform  plan,  a 
young  man  will  have  only  12  months  of 
prime  vulnerability  to  the  draft  instead 
of  up  to  7  years  imder  the  present  system. 
The  year  of  vulnerability  would  normally 
come  at  age  19,  or  in  the  year  after  com- 
pleting college. 

The  desirability  of  the  basic  reform 
has  been  emphasized  by  every  major  re- 
view of  the  draft  in  recent  years.  Au- 
thority to  establish  such  a  prime  age 
group  system  was  specifically  reaflBrmed 
in  the  1967  amendments  to  the  draft 
law.  However,  the  1967  amendments  also 
provided  that  if  the  President  does  es- 
tablish such  a  system,  selection  from  the 
prime  age  group  must  still  be  on  an  old- 
est-first basis. 

H.R.  14001  would  repeal  this  proviso 
and  restore  to  him  the  broad  authority 
he  had  prior  to  1967  to  establish  an  im- 
partial system  of  selection.  If  enacted, 
the  President  plans  to  provide  for  a  fully 
random  system  of  selection  within  each 
prime  age  group.  The  reason  is  simple: 
there  are  more  men  equally  qualified  and 
available  in  each  class  of  19-year-olds — 
and  among  those  coming  off  defer- 
ment— than  are  needed  for  military 
service.  Under  these  conditions,  a  proce- 
dure is  needed  which  gives  each  young 
man  an  equal  chance  to  be  called  first, 
to  be  called  second,  or  not  to  be  called  at 
all. 


Action  on  this  essential  legislation  is 
long  overdue.  In  the  absence  of  this  au- 
thority, the  President  has  stated  that 
he  will  be  compelled  to  institute  a  proce- 
dure which  he  believes  to  be  both  more 
complicated  and  which  will  not  equally 
meet  the  important  tests  of  fairness  and 
understandability. 

Although  no  one  could  claim  that  the 
President's  draft  reform  will  be  a  com- 
plete "cure"  to  our  draft  problems — al- 
most everyone  concedes  that  this  reform 
will  vastly  improve  the  present  system. 

I  therefore  will  vote  "aye"  in  support 
of  H.R.  14001  and  hope  that  all  of  the 
members  of  this  body  will  do  the  same. 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  . 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the 
gentleman  to  withdraw  his  point  of  or- 
der. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  will  accede  to  the  gen- 
tleman's request. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very 
obvious  that  there  is  no  quorum  present 
and  I  think  it  would  really  be  a  sort  of 
shame  if  there  were  because  we  are  de- 
bating a  nothing  bill,  which  does  not  do 
very  much,  and  I  think  it  would  be  quite 
a  waste  of  the  time  of  the  other  Mem- 
bers who  are  in  their  offices  if  they  were 
present  for  this. 

We  have  an  open  rule  on  a  closed  sub- 
ject. I  feel  very  sorry  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  will  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment on  student  deferments.  But  it  is  no 
real  change.  When  we  considered  the 
draft  bill  supposedly  in  depth  in  1967 
and  it  was  my  amendment  on  student 
deferments,  I  had  exactly  1  minute  to 
argue  on  behalf  of  the  same  amendment. 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  for  leading 
the  fight  against  a  bill  that  is  labeled  a 
"draft  reform  bill,"  but  which  is  in  ef- 
fect a  sham  and  a  delusion  and  no  re- 
form at  all.  and  for  trying  to  open  up 
the  rule  of  this  bill  in  such  a  manner  that 
real  reform  and  genuine  reform  and 
necessary  reform  could  at  least  be  voted 
on  even  if  they  were  not  enacted. 

The  subcommittee's  report  to  the  full 
committee  on  this  bill  in  essence  con- 
cedes that  the  bill  is  a  fraud  although  not 
admittedly  in  so  many  words.  Their  lan- 
guage was: 

The  subcommittee  was  not  persuaded  that 
proposed  changes  In  the  system  of  selection 
would  provide  any  greater  equity  In  the 
selection  process. 

I  voted  for  this  bill  in  the  committee 
and  I  will  vote  for  it  today  because  it 
does  not  hurt  anything — and  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  it. 

But  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, who  in  essence  says  that  it  really 
does  not  help  anything  either.  I  will  tell 
you  why. 
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The  bill  has  been  sold  as  creating  a  fair 
system  of  selecting  people  for  the  draft. 
It  does  no  such  thing,  and  I  can  prove  it. 
It  has  been  sold  as  a  shortening  to  1 
year  the  period  of  imcertainty  which  a 
young  man  will  have  so  far  as  not  know- 
ing whether  he  is  going  to  be  drafted  or 
not.  This,  of  course,  we  cannot  prove 
until  we  try  it. 

But  I  can  give  you  some  statistics 
which  mean  to  me,  as  long  as  our  defer- 
ment policies  remain  what  they  are  and 
as  long  as  we  continue  to  draft  substan- 
tial numbers  of  men,  this  is  a  fraud  too. 
Today  we  all  know  we  are  drafting  our 
26-year-olds  first. 

Our  1-A  pool  from  which  we  are  draft- 
ins  consists  of  people  from  19  to  26. 

bur  total  1-A  pool  consists  of  persons 
18  to  26  years  old. 

We  are,  as  I  said,  drafting  the  26- 
year-olds  first.  But  the  fact  is  we  are  also 
drafting  25-year-olds  and  24-year-olds 
and  23-year-olds  and  22-year-olds  and 
21 -year-olds  and  20-year-olds  and  19- 
year-olds  right  now. 

As  long  as  the  draft  calls  remain  high, 
and  as  long  as  the  deferments  remain 
unchanged,  we  will  be  drafting  the  19- 
year-olds  first,  we  will  be  drafting  the 
20-year-olds,  the  21-year-olds,  the  22- 
year-olds,  and  so  on.  And  here  is  why. 
All  this  bill  does  is  change  the  manner 
in  which  the  names  are  pulled  out  of  the 
hat,  the  1-A  names  are  pulled  out  of  the 
hat,  and  we  will  never  have  meaningful 
draft  reform  imtil  we  approach  the  prob- 
lem of  the  vastly  larger  number  of  young 
men  whose  names  are  kept  out  of  the  hat 
in  the  first  place.  There  are  not  enough 
19-year-olds  in  the  1-A  pool  in  the  hat 
to  keep  up  from  drafting  20-year-olds, 
and  so  on. 

Here  are  some  statistics  for  the  State 
of  New  York:  As  of  September  30  of 
this  year  the  Selective  Service  System 
had  registered  1,776.000  people  in  the  en- 
tire State  of  New  York,  outside  the  city 
of  New  York.  Despite  the  fact  that  we 
are  supposedly  drafting  26-year-olds 
first  we  are  in  fact  drafting  19-year-olds 
all  across  the  State  of  New  York.  This 
i.s  what  we  are  doing. 

Of  the  1,776.000  people  registered,  ex- 
actly 67,000  were  in  the  1-A  pool,  and 
that  is  all.  The  great  majority  of  those 
who  are  not  in  the  1-A  pool  are  properly 
not  in  the  1-A  pool.  The  largest  number 
of  them  are  too  old.  Many  of  them  have 
already  served. 

But  get  this.  For  every  one  in  the  1-A 
pool,  which  this  bill  considers,  there  are 
three  in  the  3-A  pool,  hardship  defer- 
ments, which  this  bill  does  not  consider. 
For  every  one  in  the  1-A  pool  there  are 
almost  three  in  the  2-S  pool,  student  de- 
ferments, which  this  bill  does  not  con- 
sider. For  every  one  in  the  1-A  pool, 
there  are  almost  two.  believe  it  or  not, 
in  the  conscientious  objector  category, 
which  this  bill  does  not  consider.  For 
every  one  in  the  1-A  pool  there  are  over 
two  in  the  1-Y  pool,  which  this  bill  does 
not  consider.  This  bill,  in  other  words, 
affects  about  5  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  registered  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  1-A's. 

Now,  let  us  take  it  a  step  further.  Of 
the  5  percent  which  are  classified  as  1-A, 
are  they  all  going  to  be  affected  by  this 
bill?  Mercy,  no.  because  claiming  a  stu- 


dent deferment  extends  your  period  of 
liability.  Many  of  them  do  not  claim  it 
until  the  draft  board  starts  breathing 
down  their  necks.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anybody  in  this  Chamber  who  has  not 
had  the  experience  of  somebody  writing 
to  them  and  saying,  "The  draft  board  is 
trying  to  draft  me,  but  I  am  a  bona  fide 
student."  In  some  cases  the  draft  boards 
do  make  mistakes,  but  in  other  cases  the 
kid  just  did  not  try  to  claim  his  student 
exemption  until  the  draft  came  after  him 
because  he  did  not  want  his  period  of 
liability  extended. 

Of  the  67,000  in  the  1-A  pool  in  New 
York,  11,000  are  under  19.  So  they  come 
out  of  the  hat.  Of  the  67.000  in  the  1-A 
categoi-y.  7,700  are  over  26,  and  they  have 
had  their  liability  extended,  usually  be- 
cause of  the  student  deferments.  But  we 
are  not  drafting  in  the  over-26  group.  So 
they  come  out  of  the  hat. 

There  are  17.400  out  of  the  67,000  who 
are  currently  either  appealing  the  ac- 
tions of  the  local  draft  boards  or  asking 
for  reclassification. 

So  at  a  time  when  we  say  we  are  draft- 
ing 26-year-olds,  there  are  4,200  19- 
year-olds  in  New  York  State  today,  out- 
side the  city  of  New  York,  who  have  in- 
duction orders,  and  anybody  who  says 
that  this  is  going  to  limit  the  period  of 
uncertainty  to  1  year  is  just  plain  talk- 
ing through  his  hat.  unless  the  draft 
calls  go  down  so  much  that  we  are  hardly 
drafting  anybody. 

Unless  we  tackle  the  problems  involved 
in  whose  names  are  kept  out  of  the  hat, 
imless  we  consider  the  possibility  that  a 
man  who  can  play  professional  football 
quite  possibly  may  be  physically  quali- 
fied at  least  for  a  desk  job  within  the 
United  States  of  America,  even  though 
he  is  currently  classified  4-F.  we  have 
not  begun  to  tackle  meaningful  draft 
reform.  Unless  we  consider  the  compo- 
sition of  our  draft  boards  we  have  not 
begun  to  tackle  meaningful  draft  reform. 
And  above  all,  as  long  as  we  allow 
young  men  the  option  of  saying  in  time 
of  war  "I  will  go  to  college,'"  but  in  time 
of  peace,  when  you  are  not  drafting  any- 
body, "I  am  available,"  this  bill,  which 
I  will  vote  for  because  the  President 
asked  for  it  and  because  it  does  not  make 
the  system  any  worse,  is  simply  a  mean- 
ingless sham,  providing  the  illusion,  but 
not  the  substance,  of  reform. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Pike)  by  saying  that  we  on  the  subcom- 
mittee were  furnished  with  figures  from 
Defense  Department  and  from  the  Se- 
lective Service  System,  and  it  was  proved 
to  us  without  any  question  that  there 
would  be  an  adequacy  of  the  prime  age 
group  in  the  manpower  pool. 

I  do  not  think  I  should  take  the  time 
of  the  House  to  go  into  detail  at  this 
time,  so  I  will  extend  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Some  critics  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  reduce  the  period  of  actual  draft 
vulnerability  from  the  present  7  years  to 
1  year  maintain  that  the  pool  of  19-  to 
20-year-olds  will  simply  not  be  adequate 
to  satisfy  military  manpower  require- 
ments. Thus,  they  maintain  that  since 
this  pool  will  be  exhausted,  the  President 


will  be  required  to  go  to  succeeding  age 
groups  of  registrants  to  satisfy  military 
manpower  requirements,  and  therefore 
the  period  of  "uncertainty"  will  be  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  12  months 
claimed  by  the  President  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service. 

This  charge  is  completely  false. 

I  have  been  provided  with  figures  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  which  clearly 
indicate  that  a  "prime  age  group"  of  19- 
to  20-year-olds,  and  constructive  19-  to 
20-year-olds,  would  be  more  than  ade- 
quate to  satisfy  all  military  manpower 
requirements. 

These  figures  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  illustrate  this  point  under  three 
different  assumptions: 

First,  that  annual  draft  calls  of  300,- 
000  are  required,  such  as  have  existed  in 
the  Vietnam  period— 1966-68; 

Second,  an  assumption  of  draft  calls 
of  100,000  a  year,  which  illustrates  the 
situation  that  applied  in  the  pre-Viet- 
nam  period,  1963-65;  and 

Third,  an  assumption  that  the  annual 
draft  calls  will  approximate  50,000  a 
year,  which  was  the  level  of  draft  calls  in 
fiscal  year  1961  when  our  total  military 
strength  was  below  2.5  million. 

Briefly,  under  the  first  assumption  con- 
templating an  annual  draft  call  for  ap- 
proximately 300,000,  no  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  residual  draft  pool  would 
be  required  to  satisfy  manpower  require- 
ments. 

SimUarly,  in  the  draft  calls  of  100,000 
and  50,000,  only  8  to  17  percent  of  this 
pool  would  be  required  to  satisfy  induc- 
tion quotas. 

ADEQUACY     OF    "PMMK    AGE    GROUP"     MANPOWER 
POOL 

The  issue  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
the  manpower  pool  of  available  regis- 
trants in  the  prime  age  group,  under  the 
President's  draft  reform  plan,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  meet  current  or  anticipated 
military  manpower  needs.  The  following 
statistics  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  are  pertinent: 

About  2.0  million  men  will  reach  age  19 
each  vear  during  the  early  1970's. 

Of  these,  about  800.000.  or  40%,  will  be 
eligible  for  temporary  student  deferments. 
However,  about  450.000  of  this  group  will  en- 
ter the  prime  age  selection  pool  each  year 
from  older  age  classes  as  "constructive  19- 
year-olds "  after  either  graduating  from  col- 
lege or  dropping  out  of  school.  (The  re- 
mainder, it  is  estimated,  would  be  disquali- 
fied because  of  failure  to  pass  medical  stand- 
ards or  would  be  deferred  for  other  reasons, 
such  as  personal  hardship  or  employment  In 
essential  occupations.) 

Of  the  1.2  million  out-of -school  19-year- 
olds,  about  750.000  will  be  available  for  serv- 
ice, after  excluding  rejectees  or  those  deferred 
for  other  reasons. 

The  total  number  of  new  men  thus  becom- 
ing available  for  service  each  year,  either  as 
volunteers  or  draftees.  wiU  be  about  12  mil- 
lion. 

The  above  total  can  be  compared  with  an 
average  requirement  of  about  1.0  million  new 
manpower  accessions  per  year  during  the  pe- 
riod FY  1966-69,  when  our  military  force 
levels  reached  a  peak  of  about  3.5  million, 
and  of  about  650.000  per  year  during  FY  1963- 
65  when  our  strength  averaged  about  2.7 
million. 


From  these  statistics,  it  will  be  evic^nt 
that  the  number  of  men  who  will  become 
available  for  service  each  year  under  the 
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proposed  prime  age  group  system  will  be 
more  than  adequate  to  meet  draft  calls 
which  may  refisonably  be  expected  in 
the  coming  years. 

It  should  al«o  be  noted  that  In  the 
initial  transitional  year  of  the  proposed 
system,  the  manpower  pool  will  be  fur- 
ther increased  by  inclusion  of  about  200,- 
000  additional  class  1-A  men,  qualified 
and  available  fdr  service,  in  the  age  group 
20  to  25  years.  A  more  detailed  discussion 
follows : 

How  many  n^en  are  likely  to  be  avail- 
able for  draft  aelection  in  a  tjrpical  year 
under  the  new  system?  How  many  will 
be  college  stu<Ients:  how  many,  non- 
college  men? 

The  £inswer  to  this  question  is  illus- 
trated in  table:  1.  About  2  million  men 
will  reach  age  19  each  year,  during  the 
early  1970's.  O^  these,  about  800,000,  or 
40  percent,  will  be  eligible  for  temporary 
deferments  becfiuse  of  full-time  enroll- 
ment in  colleges  or  similar  educational 
Institutions.  Of  the  remaining  1.2  mil- 
lion, about  430.000  will  probably  be 
deferred,  either  due  to  failure  to  meet 
military  qualification  standards  or  be- 
cause of  fatherhood,  personal  hardship 
or  other  reasoQs.  Based  on  recent  ex- 
perience, an  additional  350,000  will  have 
already  volxmteered  for  military  service. 
Thus,  about  400.000  19-year-olds  will 
be  immediately  available  for  draft  selec- 
tion. In  additi<>n.  it  is  estimated  that 
about  450.000  df  the  800.000  men  origi- 
nally deferred  as  students  will  enter  the 
selection  pool  each  year  after  completing 
school  or  losing  their  student  deferments. 
The  remainder  would  be  disqualified  or 
would  be  deferred  on  other  grounds. 
Thus,  the  total  pool  available  for  draft 
selection  each  year  may  approximate 
850.000  men.  of  ^hom  about  one-half  will 
be  former  college  students. 

What  chance!  of  induction  will  draft 
registrants  face  in  any  one  year  under 
the  proposed  system? 

These  chances  will  depend  upon  sev- 
eral factors,  including  the  total  require- 
ments of  the  $rmed  services  for  new 
entrants  and  the  proportion  of  available 
men  who  choosej  to  volunteer  rather  than 
to  wait  to  be  drafted.  In  table  2,  these 
odds  are  illustrated  under  three  possible 
levels  of  military  manpower  require- 
ments: 

Assimiption  IJ:  Annual  draft  call  of 
300,000.  This  illustrates  the  selection 
odds  under  miliary  strength  and  draft 
call  levels  similar  to  those  in  the  years 
1966-68 — Vietnam  period.  Based  on  this 
experience  about  650,000  men  in  the 
prime  draft  selection  group  would  be 
needed  for  military  service  in  addition  to 
those  who  would!  be  expected  to  volunteer 
at  earlier  ages— if  or  example,  at  ages  17 
to  18.  Of  the  tbtal  needed,  more  than 
half — about  350,000 — would  probably 
volunteer  for  either  active  duty  or  reserve 
service  as  enlistees  or  oCQcers.  The  resid- 
ual requirement  for  300.000  draftees 
would,  therefore^  represent  60  percent  of 
the  remaining  pool  of  draft  availables. 

Assimiption  2J:  Annual  draft  call  of 
100,000.  This  illustrates  the  outlook  un- 
der military  strength  and  draft  call  levels 
similar  to  those  in  the  period  1963  to 
1965 — pre-Vietnam  period.  The  draft 
selection  ratio  u|ider  this  illustration  is 
17  percent. 


Assumption  3:  Annual  draft  call  of 
50.000.  Under  a  still  lower  assimied  level 
of  draft  calls  of  50.000  per  year,  the  draft 
selection  ratio  could  drop  to  8  percent. 
This  relatively  low  level  of  draft  calls 
approximates  the  situation  in  fiscal  year 
1961,  when  mlhtary  strengths  fell  slightly 
below  2.5  million  and  Inductions  totaled 
60,000 — the  lowest  annual  total  since 
1950. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  DRAFT  SELECTION  PROBABILITIES 
UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  ASSUMPTIONS  AS  TO  ANNUAL 
DRAFT  CALLS 
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Estimated  prime  selective  service  manpower 
pool  available  for  military  service  under 
proposed  system 

Total  men,  age  19' 2,000.000 


PuU-tlme   students. 


800.000 


Not  qualified  or  eligible  for  de- 
ferment after  graduation" 350,000 

Available  for  service  after  leav- 
ing school 460,000 

Nonstudents 1,200.000 

Not  qualified  or  deferred 450.000 

Entered  service  before  selective 

service  year" 350.000 

Available  for  service 400.000 

Total    prime    p>ool    available    for 

service  during  year* 850.000 

■  Based  on  average  for  1970-1974. 

'  Includes  allowance  for  physical  rejections 
and  for  deferments  or  exemptions,  e.g.,  occu- 
pational, hardship,  ministers  and  divinity 
students. 

■''  Voluntary  entrants  into  active  or  reserve 
forces. 

'  Obtained  by  adding  the  4(X).000  available 
for  service  and  the  450,000  available  for  serv- 
ice after  leaving  school. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Farbstein). 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  we  have  before  us  is  a  step  in  a  di- 
rection that  is  long  overdue:  reform  of 
the  draft.  It  is  a  very  small  step  because 
it  merely  replaces  8  years  of  vxilnera- 
bility — and  thus  disruption  of  life — with 
.1  year  and  random  selection.  It  leaves 
unamended  a  host  of  other  inequities. 
Local  draft  boards  would  still  be  able  to 
make  nonuniform  decisions  on  who  is 
eligible  and  who  is  not.  They  would  stiU 
have  arbitrary  powers  with  regard  to 
deciding  the  validity  of  the  moral  and 
religious  reservations  of  draftees.  The 
list  is  long;  too  long.  It  is  way  past  time 
that  we  got  down  to  the  business  of  put- 
ting through  some  real  reforms  of  the 
entire  Selective  Service  System,  to  go 
beyond  superficial  changes. 

The  greatest  inequity  which  will  con- 
tinue to  exist,  of  course,  is  the  draft  it- 


self. It  is  a  nonvoluntary  period  of  servi- 
tude to  begin  with  and  its  method  of 
operation,  the  current  process  of  regis- 
tration and  classification,  is  a  tremen- 
dous infringement  upon  the  lives  of  all 
those  who  fall  imder  Its  power.  It  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  biggest  barriers  pre- 
venting communication  between  the  gen. 
erations  in  our  country  today.  Thus,  to 
remove  this  fundamental  and  inherent 
Inequity,  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  14001  which  will  put  Con- 
gress on  record  in  favor  of  abolishing 
the  draft  and  reinstituting  it  only  if. 
first,  Congress  formally  declares  war.  or, 
second,  the  President  issues  an  Excu- 
tive  order  and  Ctongress  by  concurrent 
resolution  approves  such  order.  I  believe 
my  amendment  is  germane  to  the  bill. 
Traditionally,  this  country  has  drafted 
men  only  in  periods  of  national  emer- 
gency. The  first  instance  occurred  nearly 
a  century  after  our  Independence  was 
confirmed,  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 
A  full  half  century  passed  after  the  end 
of  that  conflict  before  we  found  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  this  practice  again,  and 
another  quarter  century  separated  the 
drafts  of  World  Wars  I  and  n.  Although 
to  most  of  us  it  may  seem  difficult  to 
remember  this  country  without  a  draft, 
it  has  been  continuously  in  effect  only 
since  1949. 

Each  year  the  quota  of  young  men  to 
be  fed  into  this  yawning  military  maw 
has  been  amplified,  until  now  we  draft 
about  400,000  a  year.  That  is  already  too 
much,  but  we  also  keep  approximately 
5  million  others  on  tenterhooks  as  they 
traverse  the  years  between  19  and  26 
waiting  for  their  number  to  come  up. 
Those  who  do  not  go  to  college  find  It 
nearly  impossible  to  find  good  jobs  since 
most  places  of  business  will  not  hire  a 
man  with  the  draft  hanging  over  his 
head.  Those  who  do  go  to  college  have 
no  leeway  in  their  learning  process,  it  is 
either  keep  up  the  grades  or  go  see  Uncle 
Sam.  And  so  we  pressure  young  men  Into 
decisions  on  jobs,  education,  and  mar- 
riage which  reflect  distorted  choices  and 
we  take  a  big  bite  out  of  their  lives  with 
fear.  The  institution  of  the  lottery  will 
lessen  this  fear  but  it  will  not  eliminate 
It. 

We  are  told  that  eliminating  the  draft 
will  be  too  expensive.  But  when  the  De- 
fense Department  has  provided  actual 
figures,  this  was  found  not  to  be  the  case. 
Estimates  for  a  2.65-million-man  force, 
the  level  we  had  before  Vietnam,  run 
about  an  additional  $4  billion  a  year. 

These  estimates  ignore,  however,  the 
savings  such  a  system  would  make  pos- 
sible, for  instance  In  lower  training  costs. 
It  now  takes  at  least  $6,000  to  train  a 
soldier.  Wsdter  Oi,  an  economist  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  who  has  done 
manpower  studies  for  Department  of 
Defense,  has  estimated  that  with  the 
longer  terms  of  service  and  high  reen- 
listment  rate  of  noninductees,  the  num- 
ber of  recruits  who  would  enter  the 
armed  services  each  year,  and  thus  re- 
quire training,  would  fall  30  percent.  This 
would  metui  166,000  fewer  new  recruits 
needed  each  year  for  a  2.65  million-man 
force. 

The  annual  saving  would  be  $1  billion 
to  $1.3  billion.  With  men  better  trained 
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and  with  higher  morale,  maintenance 
costs  due  to  the  misuse  of  equipment 
would  be  reduced.  Tax  losses,  presently 
Incurred  by  the  drafting  of  men  who 
would  otherwise  earn  high  civilian 
salaries  on  which  they  would  pay  taxes, 
would  be  avoided. 

The  President  wants  a  volxmteer  Army. 
I  say  give  it  to  him.  I  imderstand  he 
wants  the  volunteer  Army  only  at  the 
end  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Discontinuance 
of  the  draft  will  be  an  earnest  Indication 
of  his  desire  to  end  the  war  and  in  my 
opinion  will  move  the  peace  conference 
in  Paris  off  dead  center  and  will  hasten 
peace.  We  can  have  a  volunteer  Army 
and  a  Reserve  corps.  This  vsrUl  enable  lis 
to  meet  what  commitments  we  have. 
Further,  my  amendment  calls  for  the 
suspension  of  the  draft  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  President  will  have  that  de- 
termination. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Pirnie),  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  this  subcommittee  but  who  had 
to  leave  town,  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  proposed  legislation,  H.R.  14001, 
which  would  aUow  the  President  to  im- 
plement a  new  system  of  selecting  per- 
sons for  induction  into  the  armed  serv- 

lC6S. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Draft 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
I  have  made  a  continuing  effort  to  follow 
closely  the  administration  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  and  implementation 
of  the  draft  law.  I  therefore  believe  that 
I  have  a  special  responsibility  to  com- 
ment on  the  bill. 

This  legislation  does  no  more  than 
give  the  President  the  authority  to  im- 
plement a  random  method  of  selecting 
draftees.  It  does  not  alter  existing  law 
in  any  other  way  since  the  1967  Draft  Act 
already  contains  language  which  gives 
the  President  adequate  permissive  au- 
thority to  make  the  changes  he  deems 
appropriate  and  desirable. 

For  example,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  changing  the 
order  of  selection  froni  the  oldest-first  to 
the  youngest-first  c£^^  and  apparently 
there  was  a  general  misunderstanding 
about  the  ability  of  the  President  to  do 
this.  However,  section  5(a)  of  the  1967 
Draft  Act  authorizes  the  President  to 
make  this  alteration,  and  therefore, 
there  is  no  need  for  legislative  action  on 
this  point.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other 
items  for  the  President  listed  in  his  May 
13  message  to  the  Congress  indicating  his 
desire  for  changes  in  the  selective  service 
process. 

The  Subcommittee  on  the  Draft  con- 
sidered the  President's  recommendations 
as  soon  as  possible  after  being  made 
aware  of  his  request.  We  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  proposal  and  weighed 
carefully  the  wisdom  of  altering  the  pres- 
ent system  in  favor  of  a  random  selec- 
t^n.  Although  some  of  us  may  doubt  that 
such  a  change  will  resiUt  in  any  greater 


equity  in.  the  selection  process,  we  are 
unanimous  in  the  view  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  the  power  to  Implement 
whatever  system  he  considers  to  be  in 
the  national  interest.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  the  view  our  committee  has  always 
held  regarding  the  draft  and  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Congress  in  1967  when  it  approved  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  point  which 
I  think  is  particularly  Important  and  one 
which  should  be  made  perfectly  clear. 
There  have  been  suggestions;  Indeed,  al- 
legations, that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  been  slow  in  acting  to  ap- 
prove the  President's  request.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  in  1967,  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  recommended 
and  the  House  approved  a  version  of  the 
Draft  Act  of  1967  which  would  have  al- 
lowed the  President  to  implement  the 
so-called  lottery  system  providing  that 
he  first  reported  the  details  of  that  sys- 
tem to  the  Congress  and  the  Congress 
had  not,  within  a  period  of  60  days  from 
the  time  of  such  report,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion rejecting  the  proposed  changes. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  legislation 
contained  no  recognition  of  our  concern 
to  give  the  President  the  authority  to 
implement  quickly  any  system  he  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  national  interest.  In 
conference,  the  language  which  is  in  ex- 
isting law,  was  approved  because  the 
conferees  from  the  other  body  felt  that 
Congress  should  exercise  its  legislative 
prerogatives  in  this  critical  area.  How- 
ever, let  no  one  mistake  the  desire  of  the 
House  or  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  give  the  President  the  administrative 
fiexibillty  necessary  in  this  critical  area. 
Our  committee's  position  is  a  matter  of 
historical  record:  We  support  the  con- 
cept of  giving  our  Chief  Executive  such 
discretionary  authority  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  properly  administer  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  we  always  have  and 
doubtless  always  will. 

Today  we  are  considering  legislation 
which  may  prove  to  have  lasting  effects 
on  many  generations  of  American  boys. 
For  those  who  feel  that  wholesale 
changes  in  the  draft  law  should  be  made 
by  Congress  now,  let  me  say  that  support 
of  H.R.  14001  can  achieve  the  same  pur- 
pose. However,  in  my  opinion,  this  is 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  begin  a 
new  round  of  so-called  reforms  of  the 
draft.  Rather  it  is  the  time  to  grant  a 
Presidential  request  which  will  better  en- 
able him  to  carry  out  his  constitutional 
responsibilities  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
He  should  be  given  that  authority  and  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  this 

bill. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jneld  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt). 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reform 
in  the  draft  selection  system,  which  will 
be  made  possible  by  this  legislation,  is 
long  overdue  and  I  am  confident  will  be 
supported  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  this  House. 

The  only  criticisms  I  have  heard  of  this 
legislation  are  not  addressed  to  the  sub- 
stance of  this  bill  but  to  other  possible 
reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System.  A  good  deal  of 
this  criticism,  it  seems  to  me,  is  ad- 


dressed to  the  administration  of  the  pres- 
ent system  rather  than  to  the  law  Itself. 
For  example,  one  frequent  complaint  is 
that  young  men  in  similar  circumstances 
are  likely  to  be  treated  differently  de- 
pending upon  the  attitudes  of  their  par- 
ticular draft  boards  and  that  more  uni- 
form guidance  and  procedures  are  de- 
sirable. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  ample  authority  under  the 
present  law  to  promulgate  more  detailed 
guidelines,  standards  and  procedures  for 
deferments  and  exemptions.  Moreover, 
President  Nixon  has  clearly  recognized 
the  importance  of  establishing  reason- 
able and  clear  guidelines  to  assist  the 
local  boards  in  their  decisions.  For  this 
reason  he  has  initiated  a  comprehensive 
review  of  selective  service  procedures  to 
assure  that  they  are  consistently  and 
fairly  administered  throughout  the  coun- 
try. This  review  Is  currently  underway 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  National 
Security  Council  and  is  scheduled  to  be 
completed  by  December  1,  1969. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Special  Sut)commit- 
tee  on  the  Draft,  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Ccan- 
mittee  in  1967,  will  closely  monitor  the 
results  of  this  study  as  part  of  its  con- 
tinuing responsibilities  in  this  area. 

I  am  therefore  happy  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  supporting  this  bill,  HH. 
14001. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Green) . 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  Nation  cannot  long  continue  to 
tolerate   the   inequities  of   the   present 
draft  system  nor,  as  I  see  it,  can  we  long 
continue  to  send  the  finest  of  our  young 
men  to  various  battle  areas  against  their 
will  and  without  any  declaration  of  war. 
Because   the  present  Selective   Service 
System  does  involve  a  major  policy  deci- 
sion that  is  important  to  the  lifeblood  of 
this  country,  I  am  most  reluctant  to  see 
us  rewrite  it  on  the  fioor  of  this  House 
with  the  high  emotion  involved  with  the 
Vietnam  war  creating  a  climate  which 
produces  a  minimum  of  cerebral  activity 
and  a  maximum  of  adrenal  activity.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton>,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  both  his  keen  intellect 
and  his  integrity,  has  persuaded  me  that 
it  would  be  better  procedure  to  have  the 
comprehensive  hearings  next  year  and 
the  careful  consideration  of  all  proposals 
for  change.  And  heaven  knows  college 
draft  deferments  need  very  careful  con- 
sideration;  the  4,000  or  more  autono- 
mous draft  boards  need  to  be  looked  at, 
with  deferments  in  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try made  on  a  different  basis  than  in  an- 
other part  of  the  country;  the  number 
of  years  of  obligation  need  to  be  exam- 
ined;  and.  In  my  judgment,  imlversal 
service  needs  to  be  carefully  considered. 
In  the  long  nm,  I  believe  that  I  favor  a 
volunteer  Army  with  remimeration  suf- 
ficiently attractive  to  provide  the  num- 
ber of  people  and  the  quality  required  for 
the  defense  of  our  country. 
But  in  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Chair- 
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concerned  about  the  use 
of  draftees  by  the  Commander  in  Chief 
without  any  declaration  of  war.  It  con- 
tinues to  amaze  me  that  in  a  country 
such  as  this  the  Commander  in  Chief  can 
demand  the  ultimate  sacrifice  of  indi- 
vidual lives  on  aj  foreign  battlefield  with- 
out any  comparlible  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  those  who  remain  home  and  reap 
huge  profits  from  the  war  effort.  It  is  for 
these  reasons,  ^^r.  Chairman,  that  I  in- 
troduced legislation  yesterday  which 
would  go  to  thi$  particular  point.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  thit  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  consider 
it  in  the  comprehensive  review  of  the 
Selective  Servio;  System  next  year. 

The  essentials  of  my  bill,  affecting  the 
use  of  draftees  in  undeclared  war,  are 
as  follows: 

First.  The  President  is  allowed  to  com- 
mit troops  to  a  combat  area,  volunteers 
without  limit,  c  raftees  for  the  first  90 
days  only. 

Second.  Within  90  days.  Congress  by 
resolution — or  declaration  of  war — must 
decide  whether  or  not  to  endorse  the 
originerf-  Presidential  action  by  permit- 
ting continuatiDn  or  assignment  of 
draftees  to  combiat  areas. 
.  Third.  At  the  end  of  180  days,  failing 
a  formal  declaration  of  war  by  the  Con- 
gress, all  troop  jommitment — voluntary 
and  or  draftee— is  withdrawn. 

I  have  striven  to  reconcile  in  this  leg- 
islation a  nimibsr  of  contrary  concerns 
that  have  increaj  ongly  disturbed  this  Na- 
tion's conscience  in  the  post- World  War 
11  era. 

The  first  concern  is  not  to  hobble  the 
President  in  his  important  role  as  Com- 
mander in  Chiff  in  making  swift  re- 
sponse to  international  provocations 
which  we  know,  from  bitter  experience, 
can  arise  at  any  moment  and  at  almost 
any  point  on  the  globe  to  confront  us. 

The  second  (oncern,  in  giving  the 
President  this  n^essary  latitude  for  ac- 
tion, is  not  to  cohtinue  to  default  on  our 
constitutional  responsibility  in  decisions 
committing  our  military  forces  to  actual 
armed  conflict. 

But  there  are  a  host  of  interrelated 
concerns  woven  into  these  major  two  I 
have  just  menti<tned. 

The  first  is  the  concern  for  the  pre- 
dicament of  the  draftee  in  undeclared 
wars.  There  can  be  no  question  of  his 
obligation  to  serve  his  country  when  a 
formal  declaratic  n  of  war  has  been  acted 
on  since  this  in  itself  would  indicate  a 
time  of  grave  peril  for  the  entire  Nation. 
But  with  respKJt  to  "police  actions" 
and  "bnishfire  wars"  the  obligations 
placed  on  the  draftee,  soul,  mind,  and 
body,  become  fir^  tenuous  and  then  in- 
tolerable becausq  we  have  not  had  the 
courage  as  leadeirs  to  define  such  am- 
biguous terms. 
When  is  a  wail  a  war? 
My  bill  says  ar  y  military  intervention 
by  the  United  States  becomes,  by  formal 
declaration  of  t|ie  Congress,  a  war  at 
least  by  the  end  of  180  days  of  continuous 
intervention.  At  t»hat  point,  we  are  com- 
pletely in  or  CQpipletely  out.  And  by 
"completely"  yoi^  are  not  to  infer  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons.  By  that  logic,  we 
would  have  been  less  than  "completely 
in"  World  War    H,  since  we  possessed, 


but  did  not  use,  vast  stockpiles  of  chemi- 
cal and  biological  terror  weapons. 

And  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  will 
have  6  months  to  make  up  its  mind,  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  in  the  process 
restore  to  itself  a  constitutional  preroga- 
tive that  has  been  transgressed  twice  in 
as  many  decades,  in  Korea  and  in  Viet- 
nam. 

And  current  and  future  Presidents  will 
continue  to  have  for  at  least  6  months 
the  prerogative  of  njaking  prompt  mili- 
tary decisions  we  have  permitted  a  suc- 
cession of  their  predecessors.  Given  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  world  today,  and 
what  should  be  our  ready  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  integrity  of  the  man  the 
people  elect  President,  we  can  do  no 
less. 

Proposals  that  would  bar  the  President 
from  using  draftees  in  an  emergency 
situation  do  more  than  hobble  the  Pres- 
ident. They  hobble  the  military  com- 
mander who  has  been  ordered  into  an 
actual  or  potential  area  of  conflict  with 
as  little  as  24  hours  notice. 

Can  we  honestly  expect  a  commander 
to  do  his  job,  leaving  behind  critically 
needed  skills — perhaps  his  own  radio  op- 
erator— simply  because  those  skills  are 
possessed  by  a  draftee? 

In  my  view,  this  would  mindlessly  im- 
peril the  lives  of  men  who  are  obliged 
to  enter  a  combat  area  at  Presidential 
direction.  My  concern  for  the  predica- 
ment of  the  draftee  does  not  make  me 
any  less  concerned  for  other  Americans 
in  uniform  who.  I  am  afraid,  we  some- 
times seem  to  regard  as  mercenaries. 

Within  90  days,  under  my  proposal, 
the  military  commanders  concerned  will 
have  been  able  to  provide  in  an  orderly 
way  for  the  replacement  of  draftees 
within  their  commands. 

During  that  same  90  days,  the  Con- 
gress will  have  had  ample  opportunity  to 
consider  continuing  the  use  of  draftees — 
by  a  resolution  which  would  also  give  the 
President  a  vote  of  confidence  In  his 
original  decision  to  undertake  armed 
intervention. 

Of  course,  if  that  resolution  is  not 
forthcoming,  he  can  look  90  days  fur- 
ther into  the  future  and  reckon  his  own 
chances  of  getting  the  supreme  vote  of 
confidence,  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress,  and  start  taking  appropriate 
actions. 

The  tough  proposition  in  my  bill,  and  I 
acknowledge  it  as  such,  is  that  6-month 
countdown  to  a  congressional  vote  on  a 
declaration  of  war,  which  failing  to  car- 
ry simply  signifies  that  it  is  the  will  of 
the  people,  expressed  through  their 
elected  representatives,  to  have  no  war 
at  all. 

I  repeat:  no  war  at  all. 

Neither  police  action,  brushfire,  limit- 
ed, general,  nuclear,  or  nonnuclear, 
nor  one  involving  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary service  by  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

No  one  can  characterize  my  countdown 
provision  as  a  doomsday  device.  Exam- 
ined carefully,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
rather  an  antidoomsday  device.  Neither 
are  the  proposals  I  have  discussed  with- 
out strong  precedent  in  selective  service 
legislation,  either  with  respect  to  limita- 
tions of  time  or  place  placed  on  the  use  of 
draftees.  On  September  16,  1940,  legisla- 


tion was  approved  specifying  that 
draftees  "shall  not  be  employed  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
except  in  the  territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands." 

I  daresay  a  great  number  of  you 
gentlemen  were  personally  affected  at 
the  time  by  this  legislation. 

All  of  this,  mind  you,  while  a  war  was 
raging  in  Europe  and  with  a  notably 
strong  leader  in  the  White  House  in  the 
person  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Yet  we  were  flexible  enough  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  World  War  II  and  win  it. 
The  restriction  on  the  use  of  draftees  was 
simply  repealed  with  a  declaration  of 
war,  as  it  properly  should  have  been. 

A  declaration  of  war  is  the  most  .se- 
rious consideration  that  will  ever  come 
before  this  House.  There  are  some  v.ho 
would  have  readily  voted  it  in  1965;  there 
are  others  who  would  have  readily  voted 
against  it. 

I  do  not  think  too  many  would  have 
been  found  in  either  camp.  I,  myself,  am 
on  record  as  opposing  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  I  was  one  of  seven  in  the 
House  who  voted  against  President  John- 
son's request  for  approval  of  $700  million 
in  1965  as  an  endorsement  of  his 
escalation  policy.  I  wish  there  had  been 
more  opposition  to  Vietnam  in  the  coun- 
try and  in  the  Congress  then — but  that 
is  in  the  past.  We  must  make  the  wisest 
decisions  we  can  from  this  point  on. 

And  all  of  this  is  perhaps  irrelevant  of 
consideration  because — whether  hawk  or 
dove.  Republican  or  Democrat — we  were 
privileged  to  have  Lyndon  Johnson  give 
his  political  life  for  our  sins  of  omission 
since,  in  the  final  analysis,  we  were  never 
forced  to  face  up  to  our  constitutional 
responsibility. 

With  this  bill,  I  invite  you  back  to  that 
harder  path  from  which  we  have  all 
strayed. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  my  experience  in  combat  as  bat- 
talion commander  from  Utah  Beach. 
Normandy,  in  June  1944  to  the  Rhine 
River  in  December  1944,  after  seeing  300 
killed  and  500  wounded  out  of  1,000  men, 
I  have  felt  that  the  national  sin  of  our 
country  was  to  send  our  18-,  19-,  and  20- 
year-olds  into  combat  when  there  is  no 
other  place  in  our  society  where  we  con- 
sider them  mature  men. 

Today,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  given 
this  body  his  word  that  complete  and 
extensive  hearings  on  draft  reform  will 
be  held  in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
I  submit  now  for  the  Record  a  bill  I  in- 
tend to  introduce  then  for  consideration 
by  that  committee: 

H.R.  

A  bin  to  amend  title  50  of  the  Unl  ed  States 
Code  to  prohibit  the  ordering  of  any  in- 
dividual Into  combat  who  has  not  attained 
the  age  of  21 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
5(a)  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Selective 
Service  Amendment  Act  of  1969,  any  person 
selected  for  Induction  under  this  title  who 


has  not  attained  the  age  of  21  at  the  time 
of  his  induction  shall,  until  he  attains  such 
age  be  held  and  considered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  concerned  to  be 
on  active  duty  for  training  in  the  armed 
forces." 

My  bill  would  prohibit  ordering  young 
boys  into  combat  who  are  under  the  age 
of  21  Through  our  inabUity  or  unwill- 
ingness to  face  up  to  certain  moral  prin- 
ciples we  have  created  a  serious  incon- 
sistency in  our  national  life.  We  have 
created  a  disparity  in  the  age  of  respon- 
sibility for  active  duty  and  combat  duty 
in  the  Armed  Forces  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  for  other  purposes 
legal  provisions  which  render  a  young 
man  a  minor  and  unacceptable  for  cer- 
tain public  responsibility. 

If  the  various  laws  of  the  States  were 


changed  so  that  a  young  man  under  21 
could  vote,  make  a  valid  contract,  and 
assume  the  legal  responsibility  for  his 
own  support  and  conduct,  I  would  have 
much  less  objection  to  drafting  a  man 
under  21  years  old  for  combat  duty.  This 
is  not  the  case,  and  I  see  very  Uttle 
chance  that  there  will  be  wholesale  re- 
vision of  State  laws  on  such  matters  as 
voting,  minority  rights,  and  contractual 
and  legal  obUgations  under  age  21. 
Therefore,  the  only  course  open  to  obtam 
consistency  is  to  make  the  draft  law 
compatible  with  these  other  various  laws 
relating  to  individual  responsibility. 

Yoimg  men  under  21  years  old  do  not 
make  ideal  soldiers.  They  are  in  most  in- 
stances too  young  and  immature  to  have 
the  harsh  realities  of  combat  thrust  upon 
them.  There  would  be  no  objection  to 


seeing  young  men  enter  the  Armed 
Forces  under  age  21  for  training  pur- 
poses, and  I  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
Armed  Forces  organized  to  provide  for 
drafting  and  training  of  young  men  from 
the  period  19  to  21  years  old.  providmg 
these  men  would  not  be  sent  to  combat 
earlier  than  21  years  of  age. 

There  is  some  precedent  for  this.  We 
have  had  programs  in  the  past  whl^ 
brought  young  men  into  the  Armed 
Forces  for  training  purposes  only  and 
did  not  permit  their  assignment  over- 
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I  am  enclosing  the  most  recent  statis- 
tics available  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  points  up  only  too  clearly 
that  the  majority  of  the  deaths  in  Viet- 
nam are  in  an  age  group  that  we  will  not 
permit  to  vote  in  our  national  elections: 


U.S.  CASUALTIES  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA.  BY  AGE  AND  MILITARY  SERVICE 


Military  service 


U.S. 
Army 


U.S. 
Navy 


U.S. 
Coast 
Guard 


U.S. 

Marine 

Corps 


U.S. 
Air  Force 


Total 


Hostile  deaths  through 
August  1969— attained 

%  I  0  0 

8 880  8  0 

, 2,884  95  0 

20 '.:.  6,491  241  0 

,1 4.468  219  0 

22 ::--  2.226  141  0 

23 .  1.732  93  0 

24 1.322  72  0 

2? 981  66  1 

26 :"."-..  673  47  1 

27 ..  369  23  0 

28 .  281  24  0 

S 276  14  0 

30 213  23  0 

31 ..  238  18  0 

32 185  21  0 

33 166  11  0 

34 "...  179  6                 1 

35;:::;:::::::::: 159  21                 0 

To  further  substantiate  my  conten- 
tion that  a  majority  of  States  do  not 
consider  an  individual  to  reach  adult- 
hood until  age  21.  I  am  placing,  herem, 
statistics  compUed  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  in  August  1967.  These 
statistics  list  on  a  State-by-State  basis 
the  age  at  which  an  individual  reaches 
majority;  is  eligible  to  vote;  make  a  will; 
and  purchase  alcoholic  beverages.  This 
compilation  follows: 

Minimum 

Mini-    Minimum         age  tor 

Age  of      mum       age  for      purchase 

major-     voting      making      alcoholic 

States  ity        age  will    beverages 


2 

1.461 

3,165 

3,257 

1.647 

776 

482 

313 

204 

129 

83 

70 

63 

42 

50 

59 

44 

35 

29 


0 
0 
7 

18 
24 
28 
24 
38 
48 
30 
41 
48 
42 
38 
34 
34 
40 
36 
32 


9 

2.349 

6.151 

10.007 

6.350 

3.171 

2,331 

1,745 

1,300 

880 

516 

423 

395 

316 

332 

299 

261 

257 

241 


Military  service 


U.S. 
Army 


Hostile  deaths  through 
August  1969 — attained 
age — Continued 

37           ■.".::::.:  iw 

38;;:;::;;:: m 

•>Q                           76 

41 39 

« 26 

« 2| 

44 'S 

« ' 

46 I 

47 » 

48 I 

49 i. 

50 I 

51  and  over ^ 

Unknov»n.- ^ 

Total.allages 24,415 


U.S. 
Navy 


14 
8 

10 

U 

10 
3 
4 
I 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


U.S. 
Coast 
Guard 


U.S. 

Marine 

Corps 


U.S. 
Air  Force 


Total 


n 

34 

1 

40 

0 

11 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

26 

239 

32 

221 

21 

155 

17 

118 

10 

89 

12 

61 

42 

34 

25 

17 

8 

17 

12 

2 

5 

9 

0 

0 

1.208 


12.049 


711 


38. 387 


1.  Alabama 21 

2.  Alaska 19 

3  Arizona 21 

4.  Arkansas 21 

5.  California .  21 

6.  Colorado.     21 

7.  Connecticut 21 

8.  Delaware 21 

9.  District  of  Colum- 

bia..   21 

10.  Florida 21 

11.  Georgia 21 

12.  Hawaii 20 

13.  Idaho 21 

14.  Illinois 21 

15.  Indiana 21 

16.  Iowa 21 

17.  Kansas 21 

18.  Kentucky 18 

19.  Louisiana 21 

20.  Maine 21 

21.  Maryland 21 

22.  Massachusetts 21 

23.  Michigan 21 

24.  Minnesota 21 

25.  Mississippi 21 

26.  Missouri 21 


21 

21 

19 

19 

71 

21 

21 

18 

71 

18 

71 

18 

71 

18 

21 

18 

71 

21 

2; 

18 

18 

14 

?n 

20 

71 

18 

71 

18 

71 

21 

71 

21 

71 

21 

18 

18 

71 

16 

71 

21 

21 

18 

71 

21 

71 

21 

71 

21 

21 

None 

21 

18 

21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 

21 
21 
21 
20 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
18 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 


Minimum 

Mini-    Minimum         fge  tor 

Age  of       mum       age  for      purchase 

maior-     voting      making      alcoholic 

States  ity         age  will    beverages 

27.  Montana.... 21  2}  18  2| 

28.  Nebraska 2  21  21  Z 

29.  Nevada 21  21  1|  |{ 

30.  New  Hampshire.  21  21  »»  'f 

31.  New  Jersey 2  2  Z  ^ 

32.  New  Mexico 21  21  fi  " 

33.  New  York 2  2  18  !» 

34.  North  Carolina..  21  21  ^i  'j 

35.  North  Dakota 21  2  »  " 

36.0hio.   2  2  8  ii 

37.  Oklahoma 2  2  18  ^ 

38.0iegon.  2}  2  ii  < 

39.  Pennsylvania 21  21  ^}  ^, 

40.  Rhode  Island 21  2  21  ^i 

41.  South  Carolina....  21  21  ^i  " 

42.  South  Dakota 21  2  l|  ^' 

43.  Tennessee 2  2  8  ii 

44.  Texas 2  21  1|  ^ 

45.  Utah 2  2  18  ^ 

46.  Vermont 2}  2  Z  ^ 

47.  Virgmia 2  2  ZJ  ^ 

48.  Washington 2}  21  Z{  ^j 

49.  West  Virginia 21  Zl  ii  J 

50.  Wisconsm 2  21  il  ^ 

51.  Wyoming 21  Zl ^^ ^ 

Mr  Chairman,  you  can  be  assured  at 
the  hearings  to  be  held  next  year.  I  shall 
make  every  effort  possible  to  change  the 
fact  that  we  order  by  law,  boys  to  fight 
men's  wars. 

Mr  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  Uke  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  (Mr.  Rivers)  for  his 
humane  intercession  on  behalf  of  a  San 
Diego  family  that  had  been  caught  in 


strange  and  sad  dilemma  by  the  ruling 
of  a  local  draft  board. 
Briefly,  the  facts  were  these: 
About  2  weeks  ago.  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Carrier,  of 
5484  55th  Street,  San  Diego.  They  wrote 
that  their  elder  son.  Daniel,  a  first  lieu- 
tenant m  a  tactical  fighter  squadron,  has 
been  reported  missing  in  action  over 
North  Vietnam  since  June  2.  1967. 

In  the  nearly  29  months  that  have 
elapsed  since  Lieutenant  Carriers  disap- 
pearance, his  f  amUy  has  learned  nothing 
to  sustain  hope  that  he  is  alive. 

The  Carriers  have  one  other  son. 
Michael,  a  graduate  student  who  was  re- 
cently reclassified  1-A  after  holding  2-S 
and  3-A  classifications. 

When  the  family  requested  that  Mi- 
chael be  classified  4-A  under  the  policy 
exempting  sole  surviving  sons  from  the 
draft  the  local  selective  service  board 
repUed  that  the  policy  does  not  apply 
in  cases  of  men  missing  in  action— only 
on  confirmed  death. 

The  reasoning  seemed  to  me  an  absurd 
and  unfair  interpretation  of  congres- 
sional intent. 

I  had  planned  on  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  14001,  to  provide  that  "a 
person  who  is  designated  as  missing  in 
action  by  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  concerned  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  killed  in  action,"  insofar  as 
local  draft  boards  are  concerned. 
After  drafting  the  amendment,  I  de- 
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the  situation  with  Mr 


cided  to  dlscms 
Rivers. 

He  agreed  thit  a  great  injustice  was 
being  done,  and  promptly  put  in  a  call 
to  the  Director  of  Selective  Service. 

I  was  advised  Tuesday  that  the  file  on 
young  Michael  Carrier  had  been  pulled 
at  Selective  Service  headquarters  here  in 
Washington,  and  that  his  1-A  classifica- 
tion would  be  changed  to  permit  him  to 
continue  his  studies. 

I  commend  Mr.  Rivers,  for  the  kind- 
ness and  compassion  he  has  shown  for 
this  family. 

And  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  apparent 
vagueness  in  our  law,  which  gave  the 
local  draft  board  such  leeway  in  the  Car- 
rier case,  can  b^  clarified  once  and  for 
all  through  administrative  flat  if  not 
through  new  legislation. 

Mr.  BINGHAi^.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  share 
the  frtistration  if  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues that  thl4  bill  has  been  brought 
before  us  under  4  rule  that  does  not  per- 
mit amendments  to  be  considered  to  pro- 
vide for  a  basic  dverhaul  of  the  draft. 

The  current  dmft  law  is  a  prime  cause 
of  a  clear  state;  of  emergency  in  our 
coimtrrran  emergency  which  exists  both 
iiT  the  liillltary  itself  and  in  the  lives  of 
our  young  men  i  and  women,  many  of 
whom  are  increacingly  unable  to  imag- 
ine a  humane  a<id  enlightened  govern- 
ment. The  implementation  of  a  lottery 
system  of  selection,  although  an  im- 
provement in  a  totally  outmoded  system, 
is  still  just  a  scr£»tching  in  the  dirt.  The 
mother  lode  of  frustrations,  inequalities, 
and  damage  to  both  himian  beings  and 
institutions — our  proper  business  in  an 
emergency  of  tl^s  magnitude — is  too 
deep  to  be  dealt!  with  by  mere  altera- 
tions in  a  methodi  of  selection. 

The  attitude  of  many  young  men 
toward  the  draft,  which  they  regard  as 
unjust  if  not  intolerable — an  attitude 
which  is  greatly  aggravated  and  intensi- 
fied by  their  hatred  of  the  Vietnam 
war — is  having  a  damaging  effect  on  the 
armed  services.  Itj  is  no  svurprise  or  secret 
that  disaffected  ^oimg  men  within  the 
military  may  cause  more  harm  than 
good:  The  rise  iji  desertion  rates,  the 
numbers  of  men  confined  to  brigs,  riot- 
ing on  military  btses.  and  the  springing 
up  of  "imderground"  newspapers  on 
military  installations  are  obvious  signs 
of  a  serious  problem. 

Today  the  aniied  services  are  de- 
spised by  many  joimg  people,  and  the 
young  man  in  uniform  is  likely  to  be  the 
object  of  jibes,  ev^n  from  the  girls  of  his 
generation,  in  shairp  contrast  to  the  ad- 
miration that  usejd  to  be  the  lot  of  the 
soldier  or  sailor  in  wartime. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  by  the 
small  numbers  applying  for  the  service 
academies  in  my  district,  and  I  know 
other  Members  have  had  the  same  ex- 
perience. I  am  I  concerned  that  the 
academies  might  i  have  to  lower  their 
standards  for  admission,  if  indeed  they 
have  not  had  to  do  so  already. 

The  best  way  to  undo  this  damage 
would  be  to  end  the  Vietnam  war,  but 
even  if  that  can  he  done  promptly,  the 
animosity  to  thej  draft  will  continue 
among  today's  yoiing  men  if  its  injus- 
tices are  not  corrected. 
I  Ijelieve  that  th  e  draft  system  can  be 


refined  and  reformed  so  as  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  Armed  Forces,  as  well 
as  to  dispel  the  dissatisfaction  of  young 
people.  Both  the  military  and  young  peo- 
ple share  a  common  anathema — imwill- 
ing  service.  When  a  common  problem 
exists,  a  common  solution  should  be 
projected. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967 
needs  drastic  change.  The  mere  r^ieal  of 
section  5(a)  2  of  Public  Law  90-40  and 
the  instigation  of  a  new  system  of  selec- 
tion do  not  offer  a  solution.  It  is  very 
much  Uke  suspending  draft  calls  for  a 
period  of  a  few  months  or  allowing  grad- 
uate students  to  finish  out  their  year — a 
kind  of  kingly,  but  insignificant,  toying 
with  the  masses  of  the  people  in  this 
country  whose  human  needs  must  be  an- 
swered with  substantial  changes  in  the 
existing  laws. 

Many  have  programs  in  mind.  These 
programs  should  be  heard  out — now — 
discussed — now — and,  most  important, 
enacted — now.  If  we  recognize.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  true  emergency  that 
faces  us,  then,  certainly,  the  very  diffi- 
cult complications  in  the  area  of  draft 
reform  can  be  solved. 

I  have  my  own  plan,  which  involves  a 
total  overhaul,  of  the  type  that  is  re- 
quired. It  incorporates  the  lottery  selec- 
tion system,  yet  it  also  provides  sets  of 
alternatives  for  mlitary  service. 

My  plan  would  tie  together  the  needs 
of  the  military  for  young  men  who  want 
to  serve  that  honorable  profession,  and 
the  needs  of  many  young  people  to  serve 
their  country  and  their  world  in  some 
way  other  than  militarily.  There  has  al- 
ways been  room  for  both;  there  may 
never  have  been  greater  need.  If  the 
military  is  going  to  regain  its  untar- 
nished image,  and  if  the  many  young 
men  who  now  defy  the  draft  can  ever  be 
solicited  to  serve  their  coimtry  in  the 
ways  they  so  earnestly  desire,  then  we 
must  start  now  to  implement  a  plan  at 
least  as  broad  as  the  one  I  have  pro- 
posed. 

A  lottery  sjrstem  of  selection,  which  is 
the  only  reform  provided  for  in  this  bill, 
is  totally  inadequate  as  a  revision  of  the 
draft.  Nevertheless,  it  does  represent  a 
step  forward,  however,  limited.  For  that 
reason,  and  in  view  of  the  assurances 
provided  during  this  debate  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  his  committee 
will  hold  hearings  on  all  aspects  of  draft 
reform  early  next  year.  I  intend  to  vote 
for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  14001,  a  measure  that 
would  greatly  improve  the  draft  system 
by  removing  one  of  its  inherent  inequities. 
Under  the  current  draft  system,  the 
oldest  are  inducted  first.  One  result  of 
this  policy  is  that  registrants  face  a 
period  of  maximum  liability  to  induc- 
tion that  stretches  over  7  years,  from 
age  19  through  26.  During  these  years, 
when  a  man  is  most  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing himself  and  a  family,  registrants 
often  must  wait  anxiously,  not  knowing 
whether  they  will  be  called  to  military 
service. 

Under  the  authority  that  HJR.  14001 
would  give  him.  the  President  plans  to 
reduce  the  period  of  maximum  liability 
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to  1  year,  by  defining  the  "prime  age 
group"  as  the  registrants  who  reach  their 
20th  year  in  a  given  calendar  year.  Bar- 
ring unusual  military  manpower  require- 
ments, all  selections  would  be  made 
from  the  prime  age  group,  which  would 
include  men  who  are  deferred  and  who 
must  rejoin  the  prime  age  group  upon 
the  expiration  of  their  deferments.  If  a 
man  is  not  selected  from  the  prime  age 
group,  he  will  have  a  high  degree  of  as- 
surance, and  assuredly  much  more  so 
than  he  now  has.  that  he  can  pursue 
his  life  and  his  life's  ambitions  as  he  sees 
fit. 

More  specifically,  under  the  plan  the 
President  will  institute,  when  a  regis- 
trant enters  the  prime  age  group  the 
likelihood  of  his  being  drafted  would 
not  depend  on  his  particular  birthday. 
The  days  of  the  year  would  be  "scrani- 
bled"  or  randomly  distributed  in  such 
a  way  that  a  person  whoee  birthday  is 
at  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year 
would  have  no  higher  degree  of  vulner- 
ability to  selection  than  a  registrant 
whose  birthday  falls  at  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year. 

The  Selective  Service  Amendment  Act 
of  1969  would  simply  repeal  but  one  sec- 
tion of  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967.  Even  so.  H.R.  14001  would 
enable  the  President  to  carry  out  a  truly 
significant  reformation  of  the  existing 
draft  system.  And  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  President  probably  will  be 
taking  similarly  significant  steps,  as  out- 
lined in  his  May  13, 1969,  selective  service 
message  to  Congress — additional  steps 
that,  unlike  the  institution  of  a  random 
selection  system  based  on  the  concept  of 
a  prime  age  group  consisting  of  the 
younger  registrants,  can  be  taken  under 
authority  previously  given  to  him  by  the 
Congress. 

Of  course,  I  look  forward  to  and  pray 
for  the  day  when  the  world  situation 
will  be  such  that  the  draft  and  even 
the  manpower  level  at  which  the  Armed 
Forces  must  be  maintained  voluntarily 
can  be  drastically  downgraded. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  bill  now  before  us 
we  have  the  opportimity  to  take  a  giant 
step  toward  more  equitable  and  there- 
fore more  efficient  national  military 
manpower  policies. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  undramat- 
ically  but  firmly.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
bipartisan  selective  service  reform  meas- 
ure formulated  by  a  Repubhcan  adminis- 
tration, has  been  unanimously  recom- 
mended for  af)proval  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  action  taken  by  a 
Democratic -controlled  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  October  16, 1969. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted 
against  the  previous  question  which 
would  have  opened  the  bill,  H.R.  14001, 
for  floor  amendments.  Unfortunately, 
the  previous  question  was  not  voted  down 
and  we  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  Boiling  amendment  which 
would  have  permitted  amendments  to 
be  offered  on  the  House  floor. 

We  aU  agree  there  is  great  need  for 
draft  reform,  but  to  be  equitable  and 
effective,  draft  reform  must  go  beyond 
the  adoption  of  a  lottery  system  as  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  14001.  I  think  the  House 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  consider 
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draft  reforms  beyond  the  simple  change 
to  random  selection.  That  is  why  I  voted 
against  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  a  bill  to  make  major  draft 
reforms.  I  endorse  the  principle  of  ran- 
dom selection;  in  fact,  it  is  incorporated 
In  the  bill  I  cosponsored.  But  a  public 
issue  as  important  as  draft  reform  can- 
not be  lesolved  by  the  enactment  of  a 
partial  measure. 

The  bill  I  have  cosponsored,  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Thomp- 
son I  and  38  other  Members — H.R. 
7784 — will  correct  a  number  of  injustices 
and  inequities  in  the  administration  of 
our  draft  laws.  Our  proposal  will  pro- 
hibit discrimination  of  any  kind  in  the 
makeup  of  any  selective  service  panels 
which  determine  an  individual's  draft 
status.  It  will  establish  eight  regional 
ofaces  of  the  Selective  Service  System  to 
supervise  administration  of  the  laws.  It 
calls  for  a  public  study  of  all  aspects  of 
a  volunteer  army  and  it  would  guarantee 
to  all  registrants  the  right  of  counsel  in 
appearing  before  draft  boards.  Addi- 
tionally, those  who  claim  indigency  are 
assured  of  free  council.  As  an  added  pro- 
tection, the  bill  will  specifically  bar  any 
local  board  from  utilizing  the  draft  as  a 
means  of  pimishing  draft  opponents  or 
any  other  persons  by  limiting  draft  de- 
linquency to  acts  relating  to  the  regis- 
trant's own  individual  status. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  will  consider  which  I 
have  cosponsored,  H.R.  7784,  at  an  early 
date.  It  is  rather  widely  agreed  that 
draft  reform  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
HJl.  14001  because  I  believe  the  other 
body  will  work  its  will  and  there  will  be 
opportunity  in  conference  to  draft  a 
more  susbtantial  selective  service  reform 
bill. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  before  us,  H.R.  14001,  presents  an 
immediate  challenge  to  this  Congress  and 
the  Chief  Executive  to  cooperatively 
work  together  to  revise  and  make  our 
current  military  draft  system  as  fair  and 
impartial  in  its  application  as  it  is  hu- 
manly possible  to  do. 

Like  a  great  many  others  here,  I  think 
that  this  House  and  this  Congress  ought 
to  review  and  revise  the  whole  Selective 
Service  Act.  I  think  that  should  be  done 
through  our  established  procedures  of 
committee  hearings  and  the  presentation 
of  a  committee  report,  so  that  every 
House  Member  would  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  offer  amendments,  explain  their 
purpose,  and  have  them  judged  by  the 
majority.  The  chairman  of  the  House 
committee  has  indicated  that  such  pro- 
cedures will  be  initiated  by  his  committee 
early  next  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  asked  this  House  and  this 
Congress,  by  prompt  legislative  action,  to 
remove  any  legal  doubt  of  his  authority 
to  set  up  a  random  system  of  selection 
for  all  military  service  inductees.  He  has 
also  stated  that  he  will  then  promptly 
initiate,  by  Executive  order,  several  other 
reforms  and  improvements  in  the  cur- 
rent law. 

Under  the  circumstances,  and  in  view 
of  the  request  for  immediate  action,  I 
think  we  should  give  an  immediate  re- 
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sponse,  and  that  political  considerations 
should  not  be  permitted  to  intrude  into 
this  matter  on  either  or  any  side. 

Those  of  us  who  have  long  been  urging 
congressional  and  Executive  action  to  re- 
move inequities  from  the  current  draft 
law  can  take  a  certain  measure  of  grati- 
fication at  the  indication  of  presidential 
intention  and  the  conunittee  presenta- 
tion of  this  bill  before  us,  which  was 
unanimously  reported  from  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  I  believe  that  there  is  an  immediate, 
imperative  need,  in  fairness  and  equity, 
to  establish  some  type  of  random  or  lot- 
tery selection  system  that  will  result  in  a 
limited  vulnerability  for  draft-age  in- 
dividuals through,  as  the  President  has 
discussed,  a  "youngest-first "  order  of  call. 

At  present,  all  men  in  the  19-to-26 
age  group  are  technically  subject  to  the 
draft.  For  those  qualified,  this  imposes 
a  7-year  period  of  uncertainty  and  in- 
ability to  plan  for  the  future. 

I  think  we  should  and  we  must  first 
and  quickly  find  a  way  to  reduce  this 
period  of  vulnerability  and  anxiety  which 
weighs  as  heavily  upon  the  parents  as  it 
does  upon  the  young  men  involved.  If  it 
is  not  feasible  at  this  particular  time  to 
try  to  eliminate  the  draft  entirely,  then 
we  must  try  to  at  least  create  a  draft 
system  procedure  through  which  the  in- 
dividual affected  will  have  near  certain 
knowledge  about  his  status,  so  that  his 
family  will  be  relieved  of  great  worry  and 
he  can  reasonably  plan  his  life. 

Of  course,  there  are,  as  the  President 
indicated,  many  other  reforms  that  can 
and  should  be  made  in  our  draft  system, 
such  as  revising  conscientious  objector 
regulations,  requiring  all  boards  through- 
out the  country  to  apply  and  abide  by  the 
same  standards  and  to  permit  legal  coun- 
sel to  appear  with  and  advise  a  draftee 
through  every  board  procedure.  These 
and  other  changes  must  be  made  in  order 
to  renew  and  strengthen  the  trust  and 
confidence  of  all  our  young  men  and  their 
families  in  the  faiiness  of  our  military 
Selective  Service  System  by  the  coopera- 
tive action  of  the  Congress  with  the 
Chief  Executive. 

I  believe  that  this  objective  is  vital  to 
the  continued  stability  of  this  Nation.  I 
believe  that  cooperative  congressional 
and  Executive  action  to  this  end  is  imper- 
ative in  the  national  interest. 

What  we  do  here  today  will  not  be 
the  last  or  perfect  solution  to  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  problem  in  this  coimtry. 
However,  I  think  it  represents  a  step,  by 
the  right  combination  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  in  the  right  direction, 
at  the  right  hour  of  our  modem  history. 
Let  us  take  this  step,  now,  while  we 
pledge  our  unceasing  cooperative  efforts 
in  removing  every  inequity  from  our  ex- 
isting draft  system  and  while  we  hope- 
fully seek  a  way  to  provide  adequate 
armed  services  without  the  necessity  of 
a  military  draft. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  ran- 
dom selection  of  youth  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  is  a  commendable  reform 
of  our  draft  law,  although  I  believe  ul- 
timately the  draft  should  be  abolished 
in  favor  of  an  all-volimteer  army. 

The  Nation's  objective  should  be  to 
make  military  service  free  of  compul- 


sion, removing  constrictions  on  individ- 
ual freedom. 

An  all-volunteer  army  would  be  more 
democratic  as  it  would  require  no  com- 
pulsory service.  It  would  reduce  turn- 
over in  the  services,  and  hence  reduce 
cost.  It  would  probably  raise  the  level  of 
siull  in  the  Armed  Forces.  And  it  would 
remove  the  terrible  problems  of  uncer- 
tainty. 

But  realizing  there  are  serious  prob- 
lems in  implementing  an  all-Volunteer 
army,  I  applaud  President  Nixon's  initia- 
tive in  seeking  immediate  reform  of  the 
present  Selective  Service  System  until 
the  entire  question  of  military  manpower 
can  be  properly  evaluated. 

The  present  draft  is  shortsighted,  in- 
adequate, inequitable,  and  inefficient. 
Under  the  power  granted  the  President 
in  H.R.  14001,  only  young  men  between 
their  19th  and  20th  birthdays  will  be 
drafted  on  a  random  basis,  rather  than 
the  present  system,  which  allows  men  be- 
tween 19  and  26  to  be  called  on  an  old- 
est-first basis. 

Under  the  new  system,  the  youngest, 
not  the  oldest,  will  be  called  first;  call- 
ups  will  be  on  a  nationwide  random 
basis,  and  limited  college  deferments  will 
be  continued,  postponing  the  period  of 
maximum  vulnerability. 

Young  men  between  the  ages  of  19 
and  20  will  be  tagged  as  the  "prime  age 
group"  for  induction  under  H.R.  14001. 
By  concentrating  future  draft  calls  on  a 
smaller  and  yoimger  group  of  draft  reg- 
istrants, the  period  of  maximum  vulner- 
ability will  be  reduced  from  7  years  to 
1  year.  Those  who  have  received  defer- 
ments or  exemptions  would  rejoin  the 
prime  £ige  group  at  the  time  their  defer- 
ment or  exemption  expired,  and  would 
take  their  places  in  the  sequence  as  they 
were  originally  assigned. 

Determining  the  sequence  of  induction 
will  be  by  lot,  calling  eligible  men  by 
birthdate  from  a  'scrambled  "  calendar. 
This  would  equalize  the  risk  of  induc- 
tion and  help  young  men  determine  the 
likelihood  of  induction. 

For  those  receiving  undergraduate  de- 
ferments, the  year  of  maximum  vulner- 
ability would  come  whenever  the  defer- 
ment expired,  generally  upon  comple- 
tion of  students'  college  education.  Grad- 
uate students  would  be  deferred  for  the 
full  academic  year  during  which  they 
were  first  ordered  for  induction;  gradu- 
ate students  in  medical  and  allied  fields, 
who  are  subject  to  a  later  special  draft, 
would  be  granted  deferment  for  the  full 
period  of  their  studies. 

The  importance  and  necessity  of 
quickly  instituting  this  draft  reform  can- 
not be  underestimated. 

Drafted  soldiers  are  about  16.5  percent 
of  total  military  manpower.  In  the  Army, 
draftees  are  37  percent  of  total  strength, 
and  represent  42  percent  of  our  forces 
in  Vietnam. 

However,  draftees  represent  40  per- 
cent of  Army  fatalities  in  Vietnam. 
Draftees  then,  accovmt  for  less  than  two 
out  of  every  10  soloJters;  but  represent 
four  out  of  10  Army  fatalities  in  Viet- 
nam. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  sound  actual 
basis  for  turning  to  19-year-olds  first. 
Almost  2  million  young  men  will  soon 
reach  age  19  every  year. 
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statistics  intiicate  that  30  percent  of 
these  19-year  ♦olds  will  be  disqualified 
because  they  do  not  meet  either  trfiysical 
or  educational  sUndards.  Others  will  re- 
ceive hardship  deferments,  and  accord- 
ing to  past  records,  some  500.000  men  will 
volunteer  for  miliUry  service. 

This  should  leave  about  730,000  quali- 
fied Iff-year-oWs  for  the  draft.  Based  on 
military  manpower  requirements  for  July 
1965.  before  the  Vietnam  buildup,  an- 
other 110.000  :men  would  be  needed  to 
supplement  the  570.000  volunteers  and 
bring  strength  up  to  approximate  the 
680,000  new  soldiers  required  each  year. 

This  means  that  one  out  of  every  seven 
young  men  of  the  730.000  qualified  19- 
year-olds  would  be  drafted. 

The  desirability  of  calling  19-year- 
olds,  rather  than  older  men,  has  been 
repeatedly  reiierated  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Drafting  the  "oldest  first,"  a 
Defense  Department  study  reveals, 
"clearly  revealed  that  this  policy  was 
not  desirable!  from  any  standpoint." 
Problems  cltad  by  the  Defense  study 
with  drafting  the  "oldest  first"  include: 

PIret.  The  i|ncertalnty  it  generated  in 
-the-personal  lives  of  the  draft-qualified 
men.  For  instince,  almost  40  percent  of 
potential  indiictees  between  age  22  and 
25  were  told  at  least  once  by  a  prospec- 
tive employer  that  they  could  not  be 
hired  because  they  could  be  drafted. 

Second.  The  incidence  of  deferment 
rises  sharply  with  age.  At  age  19,  only 
3  percent  of  Jclassifled  registrants  had 
dependency  deferments  and  only  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  had  any  form  of 
occupational  deferments.  But  at  age  24. 
nearly  30  perqent  of  all  registrants  were 
in  just  these  two  deferred  categories. 

Third.  Army  officers  consider  younger 
men  to  be  nlore  adaptable  to  combat 
training  routihes. 

But  let  ma  reiterate  my  contention 
that  the  dra^  can  be  replaced  with  a 
fully  staffed  volunteer  armed  force.  It 
can  be  accor^pllshed  by  affording  the 
enlistees  broati  educational  benefits  and 
adequate  finahcial  compensation. 

In  an  age  \?here  our  defense  depends 
more  and  morp  upon  sophisticated  weap- 
onry and  hiijhly  skilled  manpower,  43 
percent  of  the  Army  at  any  given  time 
has  had  less  than  a  year's  experience. 

It  costs  $ia,000  a  year  to  maintain  a 
soldier  and  tiere  is  a  95-percent  turn- 
over among  c^aftees,  a  situation  that  is 
ridiculous. 

A  standing  volunteer  army  would 
eliminate  th^  overwhelming  turnover 
and  result  in  great  savings,  while  the 
increased  triining  for  the  standing 
forces  will  miike  the  military  far  more 
effective  and  lefflcient  than  before. 

Mr.  KARTte.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
the  opportunity  to  open  the  selective 
service  law  for  extensive  improvements 
has  temporarily  been  denied  the  House 
by  the  action:  to  adopt  the  rule  on  H.R. 
14001, 1  am  htertened  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Commijttee  on  the  Armed  Services 
has  pledged  that  hearings  to  modernize 
the  draft  penpanently  will  be  held  early 
next  year. 

Although  1 1  voted  in  opposition  to  the 
previous  question,  the  annoimcement  of 
the  gentlema^  from  South  Carolina  en- 
courages me  t^  press  for  those  changes  in 


the  Selective  Service  System  which  will 
finally  achieve  equity  for  those  who  will 
be  called  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  our  country. 

When  the  hearings  are  held  next  year 
I  will  prc^wse  changes  in  several  major 
areas.  Theae  will  include:  provision  that 
de  facto  exemption  of  some  students  be 
ended  so  that  all  draft-ellglbles  be  ex- 
posed to  selection  at  some  time;  estab- 
lishment of  uniform  national  standards 
for  all  local  boards;  prohibition  of  occu- 
pational deferments — except  hardship 
cases— prohibition  of  use  of  draft  as 
punishment;  requirement  that  Selective 
Service  System  be  reorganized;  and  pro- 
vision for  studies  of  a  Volunteer  army 
and  a  national  mUitary  service  alterna- 
tive. 

I  am  convinced  that  when  such 
changes  are  adopted  by  the  law  modern- 
izing selective  service  we  will  make  an 
important  advance  in  reunifying  our 
sadly  torn  country  and  winning  many 
more  of  your  young  people  to  the  cause 
of  working  for  the  Nation,  not  against  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  subject  of  draft  reform 
is  certainly  not  a  new  one  to  the  House. 
The  archaic  organization  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  has  been  recognized 
by  at  least  two  Presidential  Commissions 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  study  by  a 
number  of  distinguished  groups. 

In  July,  1966,  President  Johnson  ap- 
pointed a  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Selective  Service  chaired  by  Mr. 
Burke  Marshall,  former  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General.  That  Coiiunission  was  di- 
rected to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
system  and  to  make  recommendations  as 
to  how  it  might  be  improved.  At  approxi- 
mately the  same  time,  the  gentleman 
from  South  CaroUna,  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  ap- 
pointed a  civilian  advisory  panel  on  mil- 
itary manpower  procurement.  The  panel 
was  chaired  by  Gen.  Mark  Clark. 

After  these  two  distinguished  groups 
reported  to  the  President,  the  President 
on  March  6.  1967.  sent  a  message  to  the 
Congress  recommending  in  large  meas- 
ure the  reforms  proposed  by  the  Mar- 
shall Commission.  As  we  know,  the  Sen- 
ate incorporated  many  of  these  recom- 
mendations in  a  bill  which  is  passed  and 
sent  to  the  House.  The  House  declined 
to  accept  these  reforms  and  the  result 
was  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967 
which  did  little  to  meet  the  inequities 
pointed  out  by  the  Clark  and  Marshall 
Commissions. 

HJl.  7784  incorporates  most,  if  not  all. 
of  the  recommendations  advanced  by  the 
two  studies  of  which  I  have  made  men- 
tion. Essentially,  the  recommendations 
seek  to  provide  a  degree  of  certainty  to 
those  who.  of  necessity,  must  enter  the 
draft  pool  and,  insofar  eis  it  is  possible, 
to  provide  a  basis  of  selection  which  in- 
sures equal  treatment  for  every  young 
man  in  each  population  group.  The  bill 
would  reverse  the  present  policy  of  tak- 
ing the  oldest  first  and  Instead  take  the 
youngest  first.  This  principle  has  been 
supported  by  the  President  who.  I  gather, 
if  we  do  not  act  here,  intends  to  do  so  by 
Executive  order.  The  bill  also  provides 
for  random  selection,  a  principle  now 
embraced  by  the  administration. 
Random  selection  is  not  an  end  In 


itself.  All  It  seeks  to  do  Is  to  provide 
each  person  in  the  draft  pool  equal  status 
with  every  other  person  similarly  sit- 
uated. It  is  the  determination  of  who 
is  to  be  in  the  draft  pool  that  requires 
attention  by  this  House.  HJl.  7784  gives 
the  19-year-old  a  clear-cut  choice  He 
can  enter  the  pool  upon  graduation  trom 
high  school  if  he  so  chooses  or  postpone 
his  entry  Into  the  pool  until  the  end  of 
his  undergraduate  work.  Moreover,  the 
same  choice  will  be  available  to  young 
men  who  pursue  apprenticeships  or  on- 
the-job  training.  The  bill  does  away  with 
occupational  deferments,  except  as  or- 
dered by  the  President  in  a  p)eriod  of  na- 
tional emergency.  It  provides  for  a  3-year 
transltlonad  period  during  which  the 
random  selection  system  would  be  ef- 
fected. Perhaps  most  important  of  all. 
it  requires  the  adoption  of  national 
standards  and  criteria  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  draft  law  and  requires 
that  such  standards  be  uniformly  ap- 
plied. 

As  we  know,  the  Selective  Servicp  Sys- 
tem was  created  at  the  outset  of  World 
War  n  to  deal  with  the  urgent  need  to 
raise  an  enormous  civilian  army  on  very 
short  notice.  I  think  history  will  note  that 
the  System  succeeded  beyond  anyones 
expectations.  The  problem  is  that  while 
manpower  needs  have  changed,  the  Sys- 
tem remains  essentially  the  same.  H.R. 
7784  would  reorganize  the  4,000  local 
boards  into  a  regional  system  to  achieve 
uniformity  of  treatment  in  the  registra- 
tion process  and  the  appellate  process. 
Registrsmts  would  have  the  right  to  ap- 
pear in  draft  board  proceedings  and  to 
be  represented  by  counsel.  It  assures  judi- 
cial review  for  questions  of  law  regard- 
ing classification  proceedings  and  re- 
stores to  the  Justice  Department  the 
power  to  review  conscientious  objector 
cases.  It  prohibits  the  use  of  the  draft  as 
a  method  of  pimishment  for  protest  ac- 
tivities to  comport  with  recent  court  de- 
cisions. The  bill  limits  the  term  of  the 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
to  6  years  and  prohibits  discrimination  in 
the  selection  of  persons  to  serve  on  draft 
boards.  It  calls  for  a  thorough  public 
study  of  national  service  corps  in  which 
young  men  might  serve  as  an  alternate 
to  military  duty.  It  provides  for  a  public 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  a  Volunteer 
Army  and  a  study  of  military  youth  op- 
portimity  schools  as  a  device  to  upgrade 
those  who  fall  below  mental  and  physical 
induction  standards.  The  bill  follows  the 
recommendations  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  makes  our  draft  treatment  of 
aliens  conform  to  our  treaty  obligations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  this  reci- 
tation does  no  more  than  hit  the  high- 
lights of  the  bill,  but  I  firmly  believe  that 
it  encompasses  the  great  majority  of  the 
recommendations  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  Marshall  Com-nission  and 
the  Clark  panel.  If  we  must  continue  to 
conscript  young  men  to  serve  in  the  mili- 
tary, it  seems  to  me  that  the  Nation  and 
this  Congress  can  do  no  less  than  to  in- 
sure that  this  procedure  be  carried  out 
in  as  equitable  a  manner  as  ingenuity 
can  devise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Boi- 
ling's motion  on  the  previous  question 
means  that  the  House  cannot  consider 
H.R.  7784.  We  now  have  only  the  choice 


of  repealing  the  1967  prohibition  against 
random  selection.  I  shall  vote  for  it  be- 
cause I  favor  the  principle.  However,  I 
view  as  tragic  the  refusal  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  review  the  entire 
act.  The  promise  of  Mr.  Rivers  to  re- 
view the  act  next  year  "if  possible"  may 
be  an  aspirin  to  some,  but  Is  meaning- 
less to  me.  There  is  absolutely  no  excuse 
for  the  delay  since  1968.  I  shall  be  here 
in  January  to  be  heard  when  Mr.  RrvERS 
fulfills  his  kind  promise. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  somewhat  qualified  sup- 
port of  HJl.  14001,  a  bill  authorizing 
modifications  of  the  system  of  select- 
ing persons  for  induction  into  the  Armed 
Forces.  My  support  is  qualified  because 
I  had  hoped  we  could  discuss  and  re- 
form the  many  inequitable  facets  of  the 
draft,  rather  than  linUting  ourselves  to 
the  method  of  selection. 

I  would  also  reiterate  my  objection 
to  our  method  of  procedure  here  today, 
including  the  prohibition  of  many  sig- 
nificant amendments  and  the  submission 
of  what  I  must  term  an  unrepresentative 
and  misleading  committee  report. 

I  would  point  out.  regarding  this  11- 
page  report,  that  ahnost  five  pages  are 
devoted  to  a  floor  statement  by  the  com- 
mittee chairman  (Mr.  Rivers)  ,  two  more 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  statement  and 
message  from  the  President,  and  the 
only  additional  evidence  referred  to  in 
the  report  is  first,  a  statement  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense;  and  second,  a  let- 
ter from  the  Selective  Service  Director 
w  ho  Is  due  to  retire  this  winter. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  report  in  no 
way  indicates  that  a  certain  displeasure 
w  ith  the  limitations  of  the  bill  was  voiced 
by  a  number  of  Members  of  Congress 
during  the  hearings,  including  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Mikva.  and 
myself. 

I  am  disappointed  in  this  report  be- 
cause it  had  been  my  imderstanding  that 
the  purpose  of  a  report  was  to  present 
as  full  and  complete  a  record  as  possible 
of  views  and  information  advanced  in 
support  and  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
legislation,  whether  or  not  they  coincided 
with  the  opinion  of  the  Chair. 

Nonetheless,  despite  its  grave  defi- 
ciencies, I  am  supporting  this  bill  in  the 
hopes  that  we  will  soon  again  be  able  to 
debate  the  subject  of  the  draft,  and  that 
we  will  soon  enact  really  meaningful 
reform. 

The  bill  would  repeal  section  5(a)(2) 
of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967  which  contains  language  prohibit- 
ing the  President  from  modifying  the 
method  of  selection  of  inductees.  In  ef- 
fect, present  law  prohibits  the  President 
from  instituting  a  random  selection  sys- 
tem or  lottery. 

On  May  13  of  this  year,  the  President 
asked  the  Congress  for  such  authority 
and  said  that  he  would,  in  addition,  re- 
verse the  order  of  call  to  youngest  first 
and  reduce  the  period  of  prime  draft 
vulnerability  or  exposure  from  7  years  to 
1  year.  These  are  changes  I  have  advo- 
cated for  years. 

They  are  a  part  of  H.R.  7784,  the 
Draft  Reform  Act  of  1969,  which  I  have 
introduced  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey  and  Senator  Kennedy.  The  legis- 


lation before  us  today  is  only  to  consider 
a  change  In  the  law  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  Institute  the  random  selection 
system.  I  heartily  support  such  a  change 
In  the  law. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
and  the  President  have  delayed  far  too 
long  In  implementing  these  three  essen- 
tial proposals.  The  buck  has  been  passed 
from  one  branch  of  Government  to  the 
other  for  more  than  2  years;  meanwhile, 
thousands  of  young  men  continue  to  be 
subject  to  a  selective  service  system  that 
is  inequitable  and  plays  havoc  with  seven 
of  the  most  crucial  years  of  their  lives. 
Some  may  refuse  to  believe  it.  but,  to  me, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  young  men  and 
women  of  America  distrust  their  Gov- 
ernment, that  both  Congress  and  the 
Executive  lack  credibility  with  our 
youth. 

Thus,  I  think  it  Is  incumbent  upon  the 
President  to  act  promptly  by  Executive 
order  to  reverse  the  order  of  induction 
and  limit  exposure  to  the  draft  to  1  year. 
And  I  mean  promptly;  It  is  no  longer 
sufficient  to  say  that  these  actions  will  be 
taken  if  the  Congress  does  not  act  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  That  is  2  months  away — 
many  injustices  are  perpetuated  in  2 
months.  Equally,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  Congress  to  repeal  the  prohibition  on 
a  lottery  now.  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
enact  several  other  urgently  needed  re- 
forms in  the  selective  service  system. 

As  the  New  York  Times  editorialized 
on  the  President's  proposals : 

If  the  faltering  faith  of  youth  In  the  abil- 
ity of  the  American  system  to  eliminate  In- 
justices Is  to  be  restored,  Congress  must  do 
better  than  this. 

These  words  are  not  idle  threats  or  the 
plans  of  revolutionaries;  ordinary,  de- 
cent kids  no  longer  think  that  govern- 
ment stands  for  justice  and  they  believe 
this  principally  because  the  draft  has 
been  unfair  to  them.  Nor  increasingly  do 
they  believe  that  government  is  relevant 
or  htis  a  capacity  to  act. 

The  bill  that  I  have  introduced  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  and  which,  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  restrictive  rule,  he 
had  planned  to  offer  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  contains  comprehensive  and 
far-reaching  reforms.  There  are  three 
which  I  think  are  of  particular  signifi- 
cance and  which  I  would  like  to  mention 
briefly. 

The  first  is  the  clear  need  to  adopt 
national  standards  and  criteria  in  the 
administration  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  and  in  the  determination  of  who 
is  eligible  to  be  drafted. 

The  establishment  of  national  stand- 
ards will  mean  that  local  boards,  as  pres- 
ently constituted,  will  be  basically  record- 
keeping units,  and  that  all  decisions  on  a 
registrant's  classification  will  be  made  in 
Washington  or  a  regional  office,  accord- 
ing to  criteria  that  are  applied  to  every 
other  young  man  in  America. 

Some  will  argue  that  the  local  board  is 
composed  of  citizens  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  the  young  men  of  their  com- 
munity and  that  this  will  insure  that 
each  registrant's  circumstances  are 
judged  according  to  his  personal  situa- 
tion. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  far 
too  many  cases  the  registrant's  circum- 


stances are  judged  according  to  the  per- 
sonal whim  of  the  draft  board,  the 
composition  of  which  Is  not  always  rep- 
resentative; according  to  the  mood  of 
the  members  when  a  young  man  comes 
for  his  personal  appearance,  or  even  ac- 
cording to  arbitrarily  set  quotas  on  the 
number  of  registrants  to  be  placed  in 
each  classification.  This  is  no  way  to 
judge  whether  a  j'Sung  man  will  be  sent 
to  war.  Broad  national  standards  would, 
in  my  judgment,  be  far  more  equitable 
than  the  local  whim. 

Second,  and  quite  related  to  my  first 
point,  is  the  need  to  reduce  the  number 
of  deferments  and  make  those  which  are 
authorized  scrupulously  fair  to  all  Amer- 
icans. 

Our  bill  would,  for  example,  continue 
student  deferments  but  It  would  expand 
that  definition  to  include  students  in 
Junior  and  community  colleges.  In  voca- 
tional schools  and  in  apprenticeship  or 
occupational  programs  as  well  as  those 
pursuing  baccalaureate  degrees.  When  a 
young  man's  student  deferment  expires 
at  age  25  or  the  end  of  his  undergradu- 
ate course,  he  would  be  plsujed  in  the 
prime  age  group  of  draft  vulnerability  for 
1  year,  and  could  receive  no  other  defer- 
ment except  in  case  of  extreme  hardship. 
All  occupational  deferments  would  be 
ellmmated. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  lottery  with- 
out revision  of  the  deferment  policies  Is 
but  half  the  job.  I  would  hope  that  an 
amendment  to  this  end  will  be  approved. 
Third,  I  believe  that  the  law  should  be 
changed  to  grant  conscientious  objector 
status  to  atheists  and  agnostics,  so  long 
as  they  are  genuine  pacifists,  in  additior 
to  those  whose  objection  is  based  on  con- 
ventional religious  training  and  belief. 
Surely  care  must  be  taJcen  to  see  that 
conscientious  objector  status  is  granted 
only  to  those  young  men  of  deep  and 
genuine  convictions,  and  that  it  is  not 
simply  an  expedient  to  avoid  service. 

I  might  point  out  that  on  April  1.  1969. 
Judge  Charles  E.  Wyzanski  Jr.  of  the 
Federal  district  court  in  Boston  ruled  In 
the  case  of  John  Heffron  Slsson.  Jr.,  that 
section  6(j)  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967  "unconstitutionally  discriminated 
against  atheists,  agnostics,  and  men  who. 
whether  they  be  religious  or  not,  are 
motivated  in  their  objection  to  the  draft 
by  profound  moral  beliefs  which  consti- 
tute the  central  convictions  of  their 
beings." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  re- 
view the  Slsson  decision  this  term. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Congress  to 
insure  that  the  draft  is  fair — as  it  is  not 
now — and  that  all  yoimg  men  face 
equally  the  possibility  of  induction.  Draft 
deferments  should  not  become  exemp- 
tions or  havens  for  those  who  seek  to 
avoid  serving  their  country.  But  the  Con- 
gress will  be  derelict  hi  its  responsibiUty 
and  bear  the  burden  for  further  aliena- 
tion of  our  young  men  and  women  if 
basic  changes  are  not  made  immediately 
to  insure  that  the  draft  is  equitable. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  I  shall  vote  for  HR.  14001  giving 
the  President  the  right  to  select  military 
draftees  through  a  random  selection  or 
lottery  system.  I  will  do  so  without  any 
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enthusiasm  for,  or  personal  commit- 
ment to,  the  lottery  system. 

The  selection  of  men  for  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  most,  under  any  circum- 
stances, take  intoi  account  the  total  man- 
l>ower  needs  of  o<ir  society  as  well  as  the 
problems  of  equifcy  that  arise  whenever 
a  portion  of  our  $ociety  is  chosen  to  un- 
dergo hazards.  There  are  those  who  feel 
that  a  lottery  sy$tem"^ould  remove  the 
inequities  in  the  present  draft  law.  An 
impartial  random  selection,  accompanied 
by  an  Executive  order  specifying  that  19- 
year-olds  would  be  drafted  flrst,  ad- 
mittedly, would  be  an  improvement,  al- 
beit a  modest  one,  over  the  present  hap- 
hazard manner  im  which  young  men  are 
drafted  into  the  jmilitary.  However,  ad- 
vocates of  this  Ipttery  proposal  should 
not  delude  themselves  into  believing  that 
this  system  will  l^e  a  cure-all  for  all  the 
inequities  associated  with  the  draft. 

This  lottery  proposal,  itself,  which  we 
are  considering,  contains  a  built-in  class 
bias  or  inequity,  f^r  the  decision  to  retain 
student  defermei^ts  accords  preferential 
privileges  to  one  (group,  at  the  expense 
of  others.  i 

At  ofte  time,  student  deferments  were 
cohsldefed  to  be  [justifiable  for  one  rea- 
son, to  satisfy  what  was  seen  then  to  be 
a  clear  public  nped.  In  the  context  of 
that  time,  it  was  Ibelieved  that  only  with 
student  defermerits  could  the  Nation  be 
assured  of  a  stjeady  flow  of  college- 
trained  manpowar  in  pursuits  necessary 
to  the  national  interest. 

The  Nation  now  has  the  experience  of 
the  years  which  fiave  elapsed  since  then 
against  which  tb  review  the  effect  of 
student  deferments.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  abolishment  of  student  defer- 
ments would  deter  yovmg  men  selected 
for  service  from  going  to  college,  or  re- 
turning to  collegei  when  their  service  was 
completed.  This  being  so,  the  actual  ef- 
fect of  student  deferments  is  unrelated 
to  the  national  interest.  Thus,  without 
the  justification  if  being  in  the  national 
interest,  the  justification  originally  in- 
tended, student  deferments  will  become 
the  occasion  for  a  serious  inequity. 

Even  with  safeguards  to  prevent  de- 
ferments from  becoming  exemptions,  one 
group  of  draft-eigible  men  will,  if  this 
general  student  cjeferment  policy  is  con- 
tinued, be  given  tiie  privilege  of  deciding 
when  to  fulfill  tljeir  military  obligation. 
The  chance  to  postpone  service  right  now 
might  mean  the  l  difference  between  the 
obligation  to  servp  in  a  shooting  war  and 
the  possibility  of  i  serving  later  when  the 
war  might  have  |  come  to  an  end.  The 
granting  of  thisj  privilege  of  choosing 
when  to  serve  is  done  on  the  basis  of  a 
standard  of  determination  which  is  in 
itself  discriminatbry.  Even  though  edu- 
cational opportunity  is  increasingly 
widespread,  the  opportunity  to  go  to  col- 
lege still  reflects  a  degree  of  social  and 
economic  advantlage  not  yet  shared  by 
all.  For  this  reason,  I  am  sorry  that  this 
bill  could  not  be  amended  to  eliminate 
student  defermeiits. 

It  also  is  fair '  to  point  out  that  this 
lottery  proposal  wUl  not  change  the 
structure  of  the  Elective  Service  organi- 
zation, and  it  will  not  require  uniform 
national  standaijds  and  administration 
for  draft  classification  in  place  of  the 
vague  guidelines  that  govern  the  local 


Selective  Service  boards.  While  there  are 
obviously  thousands  of  dedicated  people 
serving  on  the  more  than  4,000  local 
boards,  you  cannot  possibly  get  uniform 
decisionmaking  out  of  that  many  differ- 
ent groups  of  people.  This  means  you  are 
going  to  continue  to  have  built-in,  as  long 
as  you  have  local  boards  operating  with- 
out uniform  standards,  nonuniform! ty, 
which  is  another  inequity  in  this  draft 
system.  Local  boards  will  continue  to  rule 
arbitrarily  and  with  varying  degrees  of 
injustice  respecting  requests  for  con- 
scientious objector  and  hardship  status 
and  deferments  by  some  students  who 
must  work  to  pay  for  their  college  edu- 
cation. The  jurisdictions  of  these  local 
boards  have  different  types  of  selective 
seri'ice  registrants  in  them.  Even  with  a 
lottery,  in  some  boards  a  man  is  going  to 
be  drafted,  in  another  the  registrant  is 
not  going  to  be  drafted  at  all.  Perhaps, 
as  the  Selective  Service  System  says,  this 
will  be  because  there  is  a  difference  in 
those  communities  and  that  a  given  man 
might  be  necessary  to  one  community 
and  not  necessary  to  another.  That,  how- 
ever, requires  some  assumptions  about 
the  local  board  members  knowing  their 
communities,  knowing  what  can  best  be 
done  in  those  communities.  We  now  know 
that  in  some  instances  local  board  mem- 
bers do  not  even  reside  within  the  geo- 
graphic area  over  which  their  board  has 
jurisdiction.  In  the  absence  of  uniform 
national  standards,  this  situation  stands 
out  as  a  glaring  example  of  the  need  for 
uniformity. 

This  lottery  proposal  will  not  change 
the  practice  by  which  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector status  is  determined.  The  special 
appellate  procedures  successfully  used 
between  1940  to  1967  will  not  be  rein- 
stituted. 

Furthermore.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
this  lottery  proposal  is  still  a  draft  and 
thus,  it  is  highly  inequitable  in  that  it 
forces  a  few  to  bear  the  burden  of  mili- 
tary service  for  the  many.  This  use  of 
compulsion  is,  in  itself,  the  denial  of  an 
essential  freedom  which  should  be  jeal- 
ously guarded  except  in  times  of  genuine 
national  emergency. 

The  lottery,  then,  will  not  resolve  all 
the  numerous  and  varying  problems  as- 
sociated with  a  policy  of  conscription. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  many  in- 
equities linked  to  the  draft  can,  in  the 
final  analysis,  be  eliminated  only  through 
the  abolition  of  the  draft. 

Mr.  Chairman,  compulsory  military 
service  is  alien  to  those  principles  which 
have  always  been  considered  a  part  of 
our  American  democracy.  Not  only  does 
it  result  in  a  severe  deprivation  of  civil 
liberties,  it,  also,  is  a  wrenching  depar- 
ture from  the  traditional  American  ideal 
of  liberty  and  this  Nation's  most  cher- 
ished heritage,  that  of  personal  freedom. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  abolish 
the  draft  and  establish  an  all-volunteer 
military.  The  voluntary  military  is  con- 
sistent with  our  American  heritage,  and, 
with  proper  salary  and  career  and  other 
incentives,  we  can  secure  the  military 
manpower  the  Nation  needs  without  any 
social  or  economic  injustice. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  been  asked  by  the 
President  to  amend  the  draft  law.  It  is 


a  little  like  trying  to  put  Hiunpty 
Dumpty  back  together,  only  in  this  case 
the  draft  law  is  a  bad  egg. 

Yesterday  I  counted  the  number  of 
Vietnam  dead  from  my  native  city,  San 
Jose,  Calif.  There  were  63  dead  through 
April  of  1969.  I  also  counted  the  num- 
ber of  Mexican  Americans  on  that  list. 
There  were  21 — exactly  one-third  of  the 
total.  The  Mexican -American  population 
of  San  Jose  is  12  percent  or  less.  The 
present  draft  law  is  systematically  un- 
fair to  the  minorities  and  to  the  poor. 
It  is  in  fact,  if  not  intent,  a  racist  law. 
It  cannot  be  successfully  amended.  It 
must  be  replaced  in  toto. 

Our  present  draft  law  violates  the 
long-term  American  principle  of  volun- 
tary military  service.  It  was  enacted  ui 
meet  a  national  emergency,  flrst  World 
War  II  and  then  the  cold  war.  It  is 
based  on  the  need  for  almost  total  mili- 
tary conscription,  a  conscription  which 
reached  across  all  classes  and  all  races. 
Today,  under  present  conditions,  it  is 
conscription  of  the  poor  with  the  rich 
escaping  much  of  its  effects. 

As  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  have  changed,  so 
must  we  change  the  law. 

There  is  but  one  answer,  abolishment 
of  the  draft  now,  and  the  establishment 
of  voluntary  military  services. 

Such  voluntary  military  service  will 
require  increases  in  wages  and  benefits 
for  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
But,  through  the  elimination  of  unneeded 
foreign  bases,  a  sharp  curtailment  of 
unnecessary  overseas  military  commit- 
ments and  large-scale  economics  in  the 
construction  of  unwise  new  armament 
systems,  we  can  free  the  funds  to  pay 
our  volunteer  armed  services. 

As  the  draft  is  based  on  the  miscon- 
ception of  the  U.S.  military  role — a  role 
as  the  policeman  of  the  world — so  volun- 
tary military  service  would  fit  into  what 
should  be  the  U.S.  role  in  today's  world — 
that  of  a  nation  devoted  to  peace  throueh 
international  cooperation  and  organiza- 
tion with  its  military  forces  designed 
only  for  self-defense.  Let  us  examine 
that  proposal  more  closely.  If  our  mili- 
tary forces  are  intended  not  for  inter- 
vention in  other  nations'  affairs,  but 
only  for  self-defense  in  cooperation  with 
its  allies,  then  the  massive  military 
structure  we  have  built  is  unnecessary. 
In  addition,  we  must  clearly  define  our 
allies,  those  nations  whose  interests  are 
close  enough  to  ours,  and  whose  people 
and  political  leaders  are  committed 
to  freedom.  At  present  we  are  committed 
far  too  often  to  political  leaders  who 
do  not  represent  their  people,  but  who 
do  use  our  military  forces  to  help  en- 
slave their  people.  It  is  this  kind  of  mis- 
take which  has  led  to  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  It  is  this  kind  of  mistake 
which  can  lead  to  our  involvement  in 
future  Vletnams. 

Our  yoimg  people  are  divided  and  torn 
by  this  present  unfair  draft  law.  A  lottery 
system  will  not  change  the  basic  inequi- 
ties of  the  law.  A  lottery  system  in  fact 
violates  the  basic  ethic  of  this  country, 
because  by  definition  a  lottery  puts  this 
Nation  in  the  business  of  gambling  with 
the  lives  of  its  young.  I  find  it  immoral  to 
gamble  with  the  lives  of  our  sons. 
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For  those  who  fear  the  generation  gap. 
and  fear  our  young,  let  me  remind  them 
of  our  history  of  putting  them  imf  airly  In 
danger,  a  history  dating  back  now  to 
1940.  What,  during  World  War  11,  was  a 
necessary  burden,  Imposed  with  some 
fairness,  is  today  a  monster  imfairly  in- 
flicted on  the  defenseless. 

Let  us  allow  our  young  to  live,  and  let 
us  return  to  the  American  tradition  of 
a  voluntary  military  service.  Such  a  serv- 
ice will  serve  our  needs  of  defense.  This 
Congress  always  has  the  power  to  change 
when  conditions  warrant  change.  As  in 
1940  the  draft  was  necessary,  so  it  is 
unnecessary  today.  And  if  conditions 
change  again,  and  I  pray  they  will  not, 
then  Congress  if  necessary  can  reinsti- 
tute  a  fairer  and  more  equitable  sys- 
tem of  conscription. 

Today  let  us  act  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation,  of  our  young  and  of  the 
future.  Let  us  end  the  draft  now. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  14001,  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Amendment  Act  of  1969.  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  empower  the  Pres- 
ident to  establish  a  random  selection,  or 
lottery,  draft  system,  which  he  has  an- 
nounced will  be  combined  with  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  time  of  vuhierability  to  1  year. 
In  supporting  this  legislation  I  would 
like  to  make  it  clear  that  this  in  no  way 
indicates  that  I  will  be  satisfled  with  less 
than  sweeping  and  comprehensive  re- 
Irom  of  our  draft  system  such  as  would 
be  provided  under  H.R.  7784,  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor. 

While  I  favor  broader  steps  to  provide 
for  equitable  functioning  of  our  Selective 
Service  System,  the  legislation  before  us 
today  is  clearly  a  step  forward.  It  is  re- 
quested by  the  President  and  has  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  The  immedi- 
ate best  interest  of  our  young  men  who 
still  await  the  call  into  military  service 
demands  that  we  at  least  enact  this  re- 
form while  still  seeking  other  changes. 

As  I  said  in  my  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Pres- 
ident's legislative  proposal  does  not  in- 
corporate a  specific  plan.  In  a  sense. 
Congress  is  surrendering  its  power  to 
designate  the  exact  method  by  which  our 
citizens  will  be  called  to  service.  Yet, 
whatever  plan  is  implemented  through 
the  adoption  of  H.R.  14001  will  provide  a 
more  just  system  for  drafting  our  youth 
than  the  one  we  have  now. 

In  my  view,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
exact  system  to  be  adopted  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  of  less  importance  than  that  the 
system  ought  to  be  changed.  I  only  hope 
that  the  system  to  be  adopted  will  carry 
out  the  stated  purposes,  and  wUl  be  a 
par  of  the  broader  reform  program  set 
forth  by  the  President  in  his  statement 
of  draft  system  objectives. 

I  feel  that  the  proposed  reduction  in 
draft  vulnerabUity  from  7  years  to  1 
year  is  far  more  important  than  the 
method  by  which  those  within  the  prime 
selection  group  are  inducted.  The  Presi- 
dent has  indicated  he  will  order  this  re- 
form; and  since  Congress  has  previously 
granted  him  this  authority  it  follows  that 
we  have  also  endorsed  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive's right  in  this  regard. 
The  reduction  of  vulnerability  will  have 


immense  importsuice  to  all  of  our  yoimg 
men  subject  to  the  draft.  It  will  reduce 
the  current  7  years  of  uncertainty, 
during  which  each  young  man's  educa- 
tion, career,  and  entire  future  are  In  jeop- 
ardy, down  to  a  single  year.  Each  person 
will  know  that  for  only  that  1  year 
may  he  be  called  into  service.  After  that 
year  has  expired,  he  will  be  free  to  at- 
tend school,  work,  get  married,  raise  a 
family,  travel,  and  do  all  the  things  that 
young  men  would  ordinarily  do  without 
the  imminent  threat  of  draft  hanging 
over  their  heads. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  matter  of 
student  deferments  can  also  be  resolved 
under  the  proposed  system:  If  a  yoimg 
man's  number  is  called,  and  he  is  a  stu- 
dent, the  rules  could  provide  that  at  that 
time  he  could  choose  to  seek  a  postpone- 
ment of  his  induction  during  his  under- 
graduate years,  or  he  could  choose  to  go 
into  service  immediately. 

Should  he  choose  a  postponement,  au- 
tomatically upon  completion  of  his  un- 
dergraduate education  he  would  immedi- 
ately report  for  induction.  If  he  chose 
to  enter  the  service  immediately,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  would  then  be  entitled  to 
all  of  the  educational  benefits  later  as  a 
veteran  which  would  facilitate  his  edu- 
cation after  his  miUtary  service. 

One  major  flaw  in  our  draft  system 
not  corrected  by  the  President's  proposal 
is  the  varying  application  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  law  and  rules  among  the 
various  local  boards  across  the  country. 
I  hope  that  this  and  other  defects  in  the 
system  will  receive  prompt  attention  im- 
der  the  new  Director.  Meanwhile,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  14001  and  urge  its  approval  by 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  196* 
when  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Draft  reported  their  recommendations, 
a  great  many  of  us  were  confldent  mean- 
ingful draft  reform  would  be  accom- 
plished during  the  90th  Congress.  That 
hope  was  quickly  shattered.  In  a  mean- 
ingless ceremony  the  90th  Congress  ex- 
tended the  draft,  during  a  marathon 
session.  While  approving  the  extension 
we  wrote  in  language  that  barred  the 
President  from  unilaterally  initiating 
reform. 

To  say  that  our  action  2  years  ago 
lacked  foresight  would  be  too  kind.  A 
generation  of  young  men  were  looking  to 
us  for  meaningful  reform  and  we  re- 
sponded with  a  few  worn  cliches  and  a 
sterile  policy. 

The  most  unfortunate  aspect  of  the 
1967  frustration  was  the  aura  oi  expecta- 
tion that  had  been  created.  The  National 
Commission's  report,  the  Presidential 
pronouncements,  and  the  wide  ranging 
debates  in  Congress  resulted  in  nothing. 
We  can  only  hope  1969  will  be  different. 
Perhaps  the  long  awaited  "retirement"  of 
the  general  has  set  the  tone.  Perhaps  now 
this  Congress  will  exercise  its  long  over- 
due obligation  of  reforming  our  anti- 
quated and  unfair  draft. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day is  only  one  small  step  in  an  inevitably 
long  walk.  By  passing  H.R.  14001  we  will 
only  be  repealing  the  iU-conceived  lan- 
guage written  into  the  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967.  The  language  of  course  spe- 
cifically prevented  the  President  from  in- 


stituting the  random  selection  process — 
or  lottery. 

In  the  President's  message  of  May  13. 
he  specifically  asked  Congress  to  repeal 
section  5(a)(2) — the  language  which 
barred  him  from  initiating  the  lottery.  At 
that  time  I  endorsed  his  recommendation 
as  I  did  when  it  was  first  suggested  in 
1967  by  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Draft. 

The  random  selection  system  as  out- 
lined by  the  President  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  Increasing  the  fairness  of  the 
draft  as  well  as  building  confidence  in  a 
system  which  presently  lacks  it. 

At  this  point  I  would  ask  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  President's  plan  be  printed: 
The  Preshjeut's  Plan 
(a)   establishing  the  "prime  age  gbodp" 
tJnder  this  plan,  announced  In  the  Presi- 
dent's May  13.  1969.  message  to  the  Congress 
on  selective  service,  the  prime  age  group  each 
year  would  Include  men  age  19  and  In  class 
I-A  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  older 
men  whose  draft  deferments  expire  during 
the  year.  The  prime  age  group  would  be  fixed 
for  a  consecutive  12-month  period  as  would 
selection   of   draftees   from   It.   This   means 
there  would  be  a  new  prime  age  group  each 
year,  and  It  would  be  made  up  of  the  new 
19-year-olds  that  year,  as  well  as  men  com- 
ing off  deferment  during  the  year.  Those  not 
drafted   by   the  end  of   their   "prime"   year 
would  be  assigned  lower  priority  and  would 
normally  not  be  called  except  In  emergency. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  new  system,  all  men 
aged  20  through  25  and  In  class  I-A.  avail- 
able and  qualified,  would  be  Included  In 
the  prime  age  group.  Men  who  are  deferred  or 
otherwise  temporarily  exempted  would  be  In- 
cluded m  the  prime  age  group  of  the  year 
In  which  their  deferment  status  ended.  The 
final  element  to  insure  fairness  Is.  as  Secre- 
tary Laird  pointed  out.  provision  for  random 
selection  within  the  prime  age  group,  so 
that  all  would  have  an  equal  chance  of 
being  drafted. 

<B)     IMPLEMENTATION    OF    THE    PHOPOBED     SYS- 
TEM   OF    RANDOM    SELECTION 

Prior  to  each  calendar  year,  all  dates  of 
that  year  (365  or  366)  would  be  randomly 
drawn.  This  drawing  would  estabUsh  for  use 
by  each  local  draft  board  the  sequence  for 
inducting  members  of  the  prime  age  group. 
For  example,  if  August  3  was  the  first  date 
drawn,  then  those  In  the  prime  age  group 
whose  birthdays  are  August  3  would  be  most 
draft  susceptible.  If  November  10  was  the 
last  date  drawn,  then  those  In  the  prime 
age  group  whose  birthdays  are  November 
10,  would  be  least  draft  susceptible — and  so 
on  m  between  the  first  and  last  dates  drawn. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  young  man 
has  simply  to  examine  where  his  birth  date 
falls  In  the  list  of  365  and  366  dates,  and 
he  knows  his  relative  susceptibility  of  the 
draft  during  his  prime  year. 

Once  his  place  In  the  sequence  Is  deter- 
mined, his  assignment  In  terms  of  draft  order 
would  never  change.  If  he  were  granted  a 
deferment  or  exemption  at  age  19  or  20,  he 
would  reenter  the  prime  age  group  when 
his  deferment  or  exemption  expired,  and 
would  take  the  same  place  In  the  sequence 
that  he  was  originally  assigned. 

It  Is  Important  to  point  out  one  thing  the 
random  selection  system  wlU  not  do.  It  will 
not  substitute  chance  for  reason.  Draft 
boards  would  continue  to  be  responsible  for 
authorizing  deferments  on  the  basis  of  such 
reasons  as  hardship  or  college  study.  Ran- 
dom selection  only  establishes  an  order  of 
Inducting  those  who  are  classified  I-A— 
that  Is,  those  who  are  qualified  and  avaU- 
able  after  deferment  periods  (if  any)  have 
expired.  This  would  take  the  place  of  the 
mandatory  oldest  first  procedure  now  used 
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by  draft  boards  I4  selecting  qualified  I-A's 
for  Induction. 

In  the  1967  Dtaft  Commlasion  report 
the  most  Important  question  asked  was 
"Who  serves  when  not  all  serve?"  Under 
our  present  law  tthe  answer  Is  completely 
subjective.  A  drlift  board  Is  under  no 
specific  obllgatloti  to  call  anyone  in  any 
specific  order.  A  general  rule  exists  that 
the  oldest  is  drafted  first,  but  as  the  Com- 
mission demonstrated  in  Its  report  this 
rule  is  often  discarded  for  subjective,  and 
arbitrary  judgment.  As  a  result,  the  sys- 
tem has  been  subject  to  legitimate  criti- 
cism. A  young  miin  never  knew  when  he 
was  being  callec^  or  why  he  received  a 
draft  notice  wheil  a  friend,  with  the  exact 
same  set  of  circumstances,  but  living  in  a 
different  community,  did  not  receive  a 
notice. 

To  most  youhg  men,  the  present 
method  of  selectibn  is  an  uncertain  mys- 
tery. Because  ofl  this  uncertainty  their 
personal  lives  reihain  in  limbo  for  years, 
their  questions  g6  unanswered,  and  their 
confidence  in  tpe  system  continually 
deteriorates.        I 

2rhe  lottery  shjould  change  these  cir- 
cumstances. As  it  is  conceived,  everyone 
will  know  how  they  are  selected — and 
that  selection  is  I  by  chance.  All  eligible 
men  will  know  where  they  stand  and 
what  their  chances  are  for  induction. 
And  the  period  of  maximum  vulnerabil- 
ity will  last  1  year,  rather  than  7  which 
is  the  present  cas^.  Coupled  with  the  fact 
that  the  Preside|it  will  require  that  19- 
year-olds  be  drafted  first,  we  will  have 
two  steps  that  will  substantially  reform 
the  present  syste»n. 

This  is  not  to  %&y  that  we  should  stop 
with  these  two  j  changes.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  jreforms  which  must  be 
instituted.  , 

Foremost  amohg  these  is  the  entire 
question  of  def  enhents.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  about  the  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jective judgment  that  is  now  allowed. 
There  are  few  uniform  standards  and  we 
find  draft  boards  around  the  country 
making  opposite '  decisions  on  the  same 
set  of  circumstaiices. 

Let  me  cite  anl  example.  I  am  person- 
aUy  familiar  with  one  case  which  par- 
ticularly highlignts  the  point  I  am  mak- 
ing. A  yoimg  coristituent  of  mine  was 
accepted  and  eniiolled  in  a  special  joint 
graduate  prograiii  between  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  the,  School  of  Psychiatry  at 
the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 
By  successfully  completing  the  4-year 
program,  the  youhg  man  wUl  be  awarded 
a  Ph.  D.  from  the  (joint  program.  The  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  funded  the  pro- 
gram as  well  as  providing  grants  for  the 
individuals  selectjed  to  participate. 

This  particulaf  young  man,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  university,  applied  for 
a  graduate  deferment  based  upon  the 
argument  that  the  work  he  is  doing  is 
directly  related  t«  the  medical  field.  The 
university  corroborated  this  and  the 
draft  board  in  my  district  granted  the 
deferment.  | 

A  classmate  of  ^  constituent,  a  young 
man  with  the  exact  same  circumstances 
from  A  to  Z,  also  applied  to  his  Virginia 
draft  board  for  a  deferment.  Once  again 
the  university  supported  the  request,  but 
the  Virginia  draft  board  turned  it  down. 
Although  no  reason  was  ever  given  the 


young  man,  during  an  oral  appeal  some 
members  of  this  young  man's  draft  board 
suggested  that  because  he  was  to  receive 
a  Ph.  D.  instead  of  an  M.D.  they  did  not 
feel  he  was  entitled  to  a  deferment. 

Most  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
joint  program  received  deferments.  About 
a  dozen  did  not. 

This  of  course  is  just  one  example. 
There  are  literally  thousands  of  others. 

All  of  this  suggests  the  need  for  uni- 
form standards  for.  deferments.  The 
President  should  require  the  Selective 
Service  System  to  initiate  such  stand- 
ards. 

Another  area  sorely  in  need  of  reform 
is  the  composition  of  local  draft  boards. 
The  Commission  reported  that  members 
of  local  boards  are  often  not  representa- 
tive of  the  community:  or  have  served 
for  years  and'  lost  touch  with  current 
events.  Since  the  report,  nothing  mean- 
ingful has  been  done.  Most  board  mem- 
bers remain  aloof,  dismiss  criticism,  and 
are  rarely  known  or  accessible. 

This  attitude  often  carries  over  to  the 
local  staffs  of  the  board.  Young  men  and 
their  parents  are  in  my  office  every  week 
telling  me  of  clerics  who  refuse  to  answer 
questions,  are  insulting,  and  immune  to 
suggestion.  All  too  often,  after  investi- 
gating I  find  these  criticisms  to  be  ac- 
curate. 

The  Selective  Service  bureaucracy  must 
be  upgraded  and  made  more  responsive, 
and  responsible  to  the  public. 

These  additional  reforms  can  all  be 
handled  by  Executive  order.  I  realize  a 
number  of  amendments  will  be  offered  to 
make  these  reforms  a  matter  of  statute. 
Whether  these  amendments  are  included 
on  this  piece  of  legislation  or  not  is  im- 
important.  What  is  important  is  that 
they  must  be  instituted  and  vigorously 
enforced.  The  President  has  the  ability 
and  power  to  do  both. 

If  we  must  have  a  draft  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  it  is  imple- 
mented and  administered  as  fairly  as 
possible.  It  must  have,  above  all,  the  full 
confidence  of  those  who  it  affects. 

This  is  not  now  the  case — and  it  is 
our  fault.  Perhaps  the  overwhelming  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  14001  will  help  to  reestab- 
lish this  confidence.  Let  me  stress,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  what  happens  after  we 
pass  this  bill  that  really  matters. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14001,  a  bill 
authorizing  modifications  of  the  system 
of  selecting  persons  for  induction  into 
the  Armed  Forces.  This  bill  will  permit 
the  President  to  change  the  method  of 
selecting  registrants  for  induction  from 
the  present  inequitable  so-called  old- 
est first  system  to  a  youngest  first 
system  of  random  selection. 

It  is  clear  that  the  military  draft  is 
in  bad  need  of  reform.  Induction  stand- 
ards, both  mental  and  physical,  are  ad- 
ministered differently  from  local  draft 
board  to  local  draft  board.  Individual 
deferments  are  granted  more  as  a  mat- 
ter of  local  draft  board  preference  than 
as  a  matter  of  statutory  right.  Student 
deferments  create  a  class  of  exclusions 
whereby  the  burden  of  national  defense 
falls  unfairly  upon  those  individuals 
who  by  choice  or  by  circumstance  do  not 
pursue  a  coUege  education,  or  who  when 
once  enrolled  do  not  meet  arbitrary 
standards  of  academic  excellence. 


I  believe  that  some  form  of  draft  must 
be  continued  for  the  duration  of  the 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  In  this  connection, 
the  President's  proposal  to  select  in- 
ductees by  lottery  and  limit  the  eligibil- 
ity pool  primarily  to  19-year-olds  con- 
stitutes a  first  step  toward  eliminating 
the  inequities  in  our  present  Selective 
Service  System.  In  addition,  its  restrict- 
ing the  prime  eligibility  pool  to  1  year 
will  lift  the  present  cloud  of  uncertainty 
which  hangs  over  the  head  of  a  youn? 
man  from  the  time  he  reaches  18,  until 
his  26th  birthday. 

Although  I  support  the  Presidents 
initiative,  and  will  press  for  the  prompt 
enactment  of  his  proposals  by  the  Con- 
gress, I  do  not  think  the  matter  should 
rest  there.  I  believe  that  the  present 
Selective  Service  System  should  receive 
a  thorough  nonpartisan  and  nonpoliti- 
cal  scrutiny  in  an  effort  to  determine 
whether  the  present  system  should  be 
revised  or  retained.  As  a  part  of  this 
review,  alternatives  to  the  present  sys- 
tem, such  as  a  volunteer  army,  a  full- 
fiedged  lottery  system,  or  a  universal 
service  system  should  be  carefuUy 
studied  and  considered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  method  by  whicli 
our  Nation  meets  its  manpower  needs 
for  national  defense  is  a  critical  que.s- 
tion  of  our  times.  The  future  of  democ- 
racy, as  we  know  it,  depends  in  part  on 
how  we  resolve  this  question. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  14001  which  will  strike 
the  prohibition  against  the  random  se- 
lection of  inductees.  The  removal  of  this 
prohibition  will  enable  the  President  to 
change  the  method  of  selection  from  the 
'oldest  first"  to  a  random  selection 
method. 

The  problems  of  the  Selective  Service 
are  a  nationwide  concern.  They  present 
special  problems  within  my  own  district 
With  a  sizable,  and  I  might  add,  very 
aware  student  population,  the  inequities 
of  the  draft  are  well  known.  The  draft 
system,  coupled  with  disenchantment  or 
total  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war,  has 
been  a  contributing  factor  in  many  stu- 
dent demonstrations.  In  the  larger  urban 
areas,  such  as  Oakland,  many  of  our 
poorer  citizens  who  have  not  had  the 
advantages  of  our  society  cannot  avoid 
the  draft  by  advanced  education.  These 
citizens  find  themselves  serving  in  the 
armed  service  in  the  most  undesirable 
areas,  while  their  more  fortunate  fellow 
citizens  escape  service  altogether,  serve 
in  local  reserve  units,  or  secure  commis- 
sions. The  problems  of  involuntary  in- 
duction are  not  new,  but  a  combination 
of  various  factors,  the  Vietnam  war 
among  the  prime  causes,  have  created  a 
momentum  for  change. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  with  the 
passage  of  H.R.  14001  the  President  will 
be  able  to  carry  out  under  Executive 
order  his  proposals  of  May  13.  These 
proposals  are  briefly: 

First,  change  the  order  of  call  from  the 
oldest  first  to  the  youngest  first: 

Second,  reduce  the  period  of  draft  vul- 
nerability from  7  years  to  1  year; 

Third,  allow  undergraduates  to  con- 
tinue deferments,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  year  of  maximum  vulner- 
ability would  come  when  the  deferment 
expired; 
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Fourth,  allow  graduate  students  to 
complete  1  academic  year  of  training 
during  which  they  are  first  ordered  for 
induction;  and 

Fifth,  develop  more  consistent  policies 
and  guidelines,  standards,  and  proce- 
dures. 

Furthermore,  I  am  informed  that  the 
President  specified  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  his  plans  for  the  selec- 
tion method  if  HH.  14001  was  enacted. 

ESTABLISHING    THK    PMM*    ACE    GROUP 

Under  this  plan,  announced  in  the 
President's  May  13,  1969,  message  to 
the  Congress  on  selective  service,  the 
prime  age  group  each  year  would  include 
men  age  19  and  in  class  I-A  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  and  older  men  whose 
draft  deferments  expire  during  the  yedr. 
The  prime  age  group  would  be  fixed  for 
a  consecutive  12-month  period  as  wotild 
selection  of  draftees  from  it.  This  means 
there  would  be  a  new  prime  age  group 
each  year,  and  it  would  be  made  up  of 
the  new  19-year-olds  that  year,  as  well 
as  men  coming  off  deferment  during  the 
year.  Those  not  drafted  by  the  end  of 
their  prime  year  would  be  assigned  lower 
priority  and  would  normally  not  be 
called  except  in  an  emergency. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  new  system,  all 
men  aged  20  through  25  and  in  class 
I-A,  available  and  qualified,  would  be 
included  in  the  prime  age  group.  Men 
who  are  deferred  or  otherwise  tem- 
porarily exempted  would  be  included  in 
the  prime  age  group  of  the  year  in  which 
their  deferment  status  ended.  The  final 
element  to  insure  fairness  is.  as  Secre- 
tary Laird  pointed  out.  provision  for  ran- 
dom   selection    within    the    prime    age 

group,  so  that  all  would  have  an  equal 

chance  of  being  drafted. 

IMPLEMENTATION    OF  THE  PROPOSED   SYSTEM   OF 
RANDOM    SELECTION 

Prior  to  each  calendar  year,  all  dates 
of  that  year— 365  or  366— would  be  ran- 
domly drawn.  This  drawing  would  estab- 
lish for  use  by  each  local  draft  board 
the  sequence  for  inducting  members  of 
the  prime  age  group.  For  example,  if  Au- 
gust 3  was  the  first  date  drawn,  then 
those  in  the  prime  age  group  whose  birth- 
days are  August  3  would  be  most  draft 
susceptible.  If  November  10  was  the  last 
date  drawn,  then  those  in  the  prime  age 
group  whose  birthdays  are  November  10, 
would  be  least  draft  susceptible — and  so 
on  in  between  the  first  and  last  dates 
drawn.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
young  man  has  simply  to  examine  where 
his  birth  date  falls  in  the  list  of  365  and 
366  dates,  and  he  knows  his  relative  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  draft  during  his  prime 
year. 

Once  his  place  in  the  sequence  is  deter- 
mined, his  assignment  hi  terms  of  draft 
order  would  never  change.  If  he  were 
granted  a  deferment  or  exemption  at  age 
19  or  20,  he  would  reenter  the  prime 
age  group  when  his  deferment  or  exemp- 
tion expired,  and  would  take  the  same 
place  in  the  sequence  that  he  was  origi- 
nally assigned. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  one  thing 
the  random  selection  system  will  not  do. 
It  mil  not  substitute  chance  for  reason. 

Draft  boards  would  continue  to  be  re- 


sponsible for  authorizing  deferments  on 
the  basis  of  such  reasons  as  hardship  or 
college  study.  Random  selection  only  es- 
tablishes an  order  of  inducting  thoee  who 
are  classified  I-A— that  is,  those  who  are 
qualified  and  avaUable  after  deferment 
periods— if  any— have  expired.  This 
would  take  the  place  of  the  mandatory 
oldest  first  procedure  now  used  by  draft 
boards  in  selecting  qualified  I-A's  for 
induction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
the  President  plans  to  move  by  executive 
action,  but  I  am  imhappy  that  this  Con- 
gress does  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
act  upon  legislation  that  would  restruc- 
ture the  entire  Selective  Service  System. 
More  remains  to  be  done. 

Administratively,  the  Selective  Service 
System  is  a  composition  of  4,000  local 
draft  boards,  thus  increasing  the  possi- 
bility of  varying  classification  standards. 
These  local  boards  are  not  represent- 
ative of  local  population.  In  1966,  for 
example,  a  study  showed  that  of  over 
16  000  local  board  members,  only  1.3 
percent  were  Negro,  8  percent  Puerto 
Rican,  and  0.2  percent  American 
Indian. 

There  is  a  need  to  introduce  due  proc- 
ess into  the  system— for  example,  the 
right  of  counsel  and  Judicial  review  of 
classification  procedures. 

These  are  some  areas  in  which  the  sys- 
tem could  be  corrected.  Also  the  inequi- 
ties of  our  present  draft  system  can  be 
seen  in  data  collected  by  the  President's 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Selec- 
tive Service,  the  Marshall  Commission. 
This  Commission  gave  careful  study  to 
the  effect  of  the  current  draft  system  on 
our  Negro  citizens.  As  I  pointed  out, 
black    representation    on    local    draft 
boards  was  only  1.3  percent.  In  addition, 
the  Commission  discovered  that  50  per- 
cent of  the  men  rejected  for  service  were 
black,  yet  only  25  percent  of  the  white 
men  were  disqualified.  In  spite  of  this 
fact,  30.8  percent  of  the  draft-eUgible 
black   citizens   were   drafted   and   only 
18  8  percent  of  the  draft  eligible  white 
citizens  were  drafted.  The  Commission 
said  that  this  disparity  could  be  partiaUy 
explained  by  the  fact  that  fewer  Negro 
citizens  were  admitted  to  officer  training 
programs  or  admitted  to  Reserve  units. 
These  facts,  I  submit,  are  not  only  a  com- 
mentary of  the  inequities  of  the  draft 
system  but  on  our  society  as  well. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that 
even  if  the  prohibition  against  the  lottery 
system  is  stricken,  and  I  hope  that  it  is, 
I  do  not  feel  that  it  fully  answers  aU  the 
problems  within  the  Selective  Service 
System.  . 

A  more  comprehensive  restructurmg 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  would 
have  to  include  features  that  would  be 
combined  with  reform  of  the  method  of 
selection. 

First,  the  administration  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Administration  and  the  lo- 
cal boards  should  be  consistent  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  regarding  classi- 
fication be  made  uniform.  For  example, 
some  boards  have  draft  pools  of  less  than 
1  000  and  others  more  than  50.000.  Some 
aijpeal  boards  handle  3.000  cases  a  year, 
others  only  10  to  20.  A  recent  study  of 
some  local  draft  boards  in  my  own  State 


of  California  indicated  that  no  one 
board  was  aware  that  the  policy  recom- 
mended by  the  Director  of  the  Selective 
SIrvice  with  respect  to  drafting  law- 
breaking  demonstrators  had  been  ruled 
Ulegal  by  the  US.  circuit  court  of 
appeals. 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  admin- 
istrative inconsistencies,  I  support  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice.    Briefly,     these     recommendations 

First.  A  national  headquarters  which 
would  formulate  and  issue  clear  and 
binding  policies  concerning  classification 
exemptions  and  deferments  to  be  applied 
uniformly  throughout  the  country. 

Second.  A  structure  of  eight  regional 
offices  should  be  established  to  adminis- 
ter the  policy  and  monitor  its  uniform 
application. 

Third.  An  additional  structure  of  area 
offices  should  be  established  on  a  popu- 
lation basis,  with  at  least  one  in  each 
State.  At  these  offices  men  would  be 
registered  and  classified  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  directives  from  national 
headquarters. 

Fourth.  Local  boards  would  continue 
to  function  as  a  registrant's  first  court 
of  appeals. 

Fifth.  The  composition  of  the  board 
should  represent  all  segments  of  the 
public  and  there  should  be  circulation — 
rotation — on  the  board. 

The  appeals  process  also  needs  to  be 
substantially  changed  in  order  to  assure 
just  treatment.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, I  have  mentioned  the  varying  work- 
loads of  the  appeals  boards.  According 
to  the  Marshall  Commission,  there  also 
seems  to  be  problems  with  the  due  proc- 
ess of   appeals  procedure,  the  lack  of 
simple,    direct    information    about    the 
rights  of  persons  wishing  to  appeal  and 
a  lack  of  uniform  standards  for  judging 
appeals.  Many  of  these  problems  can  be 
resolved  by  expanding  the  appeals  pe- 
riod to  30  or  more  days,  by  having  local 
boards  issue  written  decisions,  and  by 
having  appeals  agents  readily  accessible 
in  area  offices.  I  also  feel  that  a  set  of 
special  panels  should  be  established  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  conscientious  ob- 
jectors cases. 

Before  concluding,  I  want  to  express 
again  my  opposition  to  the  concept  of 
an  all-volunteer  army.  This  country  has 
been  weU  served  by  the  civilian-pro- 
fessional mix  in  its  armed  services.  I 
have  grave  reservations  about  the  con- 
sequences of  an  £ill-volunteer  army  In 
our  unique,  and  often  violent,  demo- 
cratic society.  The  specter  of  an  iso- 
lated professional  military — perhaps  a 
military  largely  composed  of  the  dispos- 
sessed— conjures  up  too  many  adverse 
historical  memories  to  Justify  an  all- 
volunteer  army. 

In  addition,  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
armed  services  should  be  an  "employer 
of  last  resort."  With  the  judicious  allo- 
cation of  our  resources,  the  problems  of 
poverty  can  be  met.  but  the  use  of  the 
inducement  of  a  highly  paid  professional 
army  seems  to  be  the  least  desirable 
means  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
do  support  the  administration's  request 
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to  institute  a  lottery  system.  I  feel  that 
more  needs  to  be  done.  I  strongly  de- 
sire to  see  changes  in  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
changes  I  h&ve  suggested  would  be  im- 
plemented by  Ijegislation,  or  at  last  resort 
by  Executive  <»rder. 

Mr.  BROYkiLL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  thi  issue  before  the  House 
today  is  a  sinlple  question:  Should  the 
present  systeni  of  selecting  persons  for 
induction  inti  the  Armed  Forces  be 
changed?         1 

We  are  not  |  assembled  here  today  to 
decide  other  q^iestions,  such  as  the  right 
of  the  country  to  defend  itself  by  draft- 
ing persons:  whether  war  is  immoral; 
whether  or  notl  we  should  be  in  Vietnam ; 
or  whether  the  President  should  imi- 
laterally  withdraw  American  forces  from 
Vietnam.  ] 

For  17  yearsJ  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
I  have  received  letters  from  parents,  sons, 
wives,  sweethearts,  ministers,  college 
professors,  andjso  forth,  citing  their  com- 
plaints against]  the  inequities  in  the  pres- 
ent draft  system.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
-receive  similar  complaints.  Since  the  out- 
■breatrof  the  vketntj|p  war  a  clamor  has 
arisen  for  the  need  for  a  general  review  of 
the  draft  syste^  leading  to  much  needed 
reform.  i 

When  President  Nixon  took  office  in 
January  of  this  year,  he  undertook  a  re- 
view of  the  pr^nt  law,  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967.  Shortly  there- 
,  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
^g,  "that  the  disruptive 
military  draft  on  indi- 
ild  be  minimized  as  much 
sistent  with  the  national 


after,  on  May 
Congress  stati 
impact  of  the 
vidual  lives  she 
as  possible  cor 
security." 

In  other  wor 
reform.  I  dare 
body,   no   par 


he  recommended  draft 
say  no  Member  of  this 
it,  no  son,  no  wife,  no 
sweetheart,  not  minister,  no  college  pro- 
fessor, except  bossibly  a  member  of  the 
SDS  would  disagree  with  this  call  for 
reform.  His  stiidy  further  indicated  that 
the  period  of  impact  on  the  individual 
would  be  in  foixe  for  the  shortest  time 
frame  possible,  that  the  period  of  prime 
vulnerability  far  military  service  should 
be  reduced  from  the  present  7  years  and 
12  months.  Certainly  no  one  can  find 
fault  with  this  ^nding. 

The  next  fin(iing  of  the  study  was  that 
any  system  ad<)pted  should  be  equitable 
to  all  persons,  "ihe  solution  recommended 
by  the  President  was  a  method  of  ran- 
dom selection.  [Under  his  proposed  sys- 
tem all  persons  who  are  vulnerable 
during  a  given!  year,  rather  than  being 
arbitrarily  selected  would  be  selected  by 
lot.  I,  for  oneJ  can  find  no  fault  with 
this  recommendation. 

In  order  to  enable  the  President  to 
carry  out  his  rfeform  proposals,  our  dis- 
tinguished Committee  on  the  Armed 
Services  has  reported  the  bill  we  are 
considering  tociay  which  will  repeal  sec- 
tion 5(aJ(2)  df  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967.  The  act  at  the 
present  time  expressly  forbids  any 
change  of  thelnature  recommended  by 
the  President  qnless  such  change  is  au- 
thorized by  th0  Congress.  I  support  the 
repeal  of  this  section  as  an  equitable  and 
much  needed  inform. 

The  Presidenjt  has  also  announced  his 
I 


intentions,  once  the  Congress  £icts  on 
this  bill,  to  reduce  the  age  of  maximum 
draft  vulnerability,  which  now  covers  a 
sp€ui  from  19  to  26,  to  commence  at  age 
19  and  end  at  age  20. 1  am  somewhat  per- 
turbed by  this  recommendation  and  I 
hope  the  President  has  not  closed  the 
door  to  further  consideration  of  its  ad- 
visability. For  example,  I  doubt  the  logic 
of  setting  the  prime  draft  age  at  19  years 
of  age  without  first  revising  the  voting 
laws  to  also  grant  these  men,  whom  we 
will  be  calling  on  to  do  the  bulk  of  the 
infantry  fighting,  the  right  to  vote.  I 
also  doubt  the  wisdom  of  calling  on  this 
group  to  give  up  so  much  when  in  most 
States  they  will  also  be  denied  other 
rights,  such  as  the  right  to  enter  into  a 
contract. 

I  am  £ilso  concerned  that  many  parents 
will  be  in  deep  anguish  if  their  19-year- 
old  sons,  some  of  whom  are  not  yet 
mature  in  the  eyes  of  their  parents,  are 
made  the  prime  draft  age  group. 

I  should  think  that  much  more  con- 
sideration will  have  to  be  given  to  this 
proposal  by  the  executive  branch  before 
the  prime  age  is  lowered.  While  I  recog- 
nize the  argument  of  getting  it  over  with, 
I  also  think  the  prime  year  for  maximum 
vulnerability  could  be  set  just  as  easily 
at  21  years,  if  a  continuation  of  the  un- 
dergraduate student  deferment  is  re- 
tained and  new  legislation  to  more  fully 
protect  job  rehiring  rights  of  veterans 
is  written  into  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  my  reser- 
vations about  the  proposal  to  lower  the 
age  for  maximimi  vulnerability,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  present  system  needs 
reform.  I  therefore  support  H.R.  14001, 
and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  na- 
tional Selective  Service  system,  or  draft, 
has  changed  from  a  national  method  of 
choosing  young  Americans  for  military 
service  to  a  structure  of  inequities  which 
causes  more  national  harm  than  na- 
tional good.  As  a  fair  system  of  spread- 
ing national  military  responsibility,  it  is  a 
terrible  failure  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude. 

Further,  many  Americans,  particular- 
ly among  the  young  who  face  military 
service,  have  lost  all  belief  in  its  ef- 
ficacy or  fairness.  This,  then,  is  the  ma- 
jor Federal  institution  which  they  must 
deal  with  early  in  their  lives,  and  it  is  a 
rotten  hulk  indeed.  Little  wonder  then, 
that  by  clinging  to  it,  complete  with 
evils  and  outmoded  procedures,  we  have 
succeeded  in  alienating  those  very  youth 
who  are  its  main  reason  for  being  and 
those  who  will  guide  the  country  tomor- 
row. Faced  with  an  institution  they  have 
only  contempt  for,  their  reaction  is  nega- 


tive and  often  violent.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity to  alter  this  deteriorating  sit- 
uation, Eind  must  take  advantage  of  it 
now. 

I  must  express  my  personal  disap- 
pointment  over  the  fact  that  this  Con- 
gress has,  in  this  case  especially,  abro- 
gated its  legislative  prerogatives  by  not 
producing  a  viable,  complete  and  all-in- 
clusive draft  reform  measure. 

Instead  we  seek,  through  H.R.  14001,  to 
merely  repeal  existing  laws,  and  to  then 
hand  the  President  a  blank  check  upon 
which  to  write,  by  Executive  order,  his 
draft  program.  This  is  a  complete  .sur- 
render of  our  legislative  prerogatives  and 
responsibility  to  the  executive  branch. 

A  number  of  viable  and  all-inclusive 
draft  reform  measures  have  been  offered. 
The  best,  I  believe,  is  one  I  have  joined  in 
sponsoring  with  Mr.  Frank  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey. 

Although  it  is  the  best  and  most  com- 
prehensive approach,  unfortunately  our 
congressional  leadership  chose  to  ignore 
it. 

In  its  place,  we  shall  have  the  proposed 
Nixon  plan,  which  falls  far  short  of  what 
is  necessary,  but  admittedly  makes  meas- 
urable improvements  in  existing  law 

Reluctantly,  I  have  no  choice  but  to 
support  it  in  the  interests  of  some  reform 
rather  than  none. 

Through  this  vehicle,  a  clean  slate  is 
made  available  to  the  President  upon 
which  he  may  etch  out  administratively, 
through  an  Executive  order  or  a  series 
of  them,  reforms  he  set  forth  in  his  draft 
message.  The  outline  of  this,  together 
with  a  comparison  chart,  are  set  forth 
herein : 

Provisions  of  Administration  Draft 
Proposals  of  1969 

A.  Establishment  of  a  random  system  of 
selection  In  lottery  form,  which  would  work 
as  follows : 

( 1 )  Youngest  called  first. 

(2)  Names  of  all  individuals  reaching  age 
19  during  a  specified  12-month  period  would 
be  placed  on  an  eligibility  list. 

(3)  Dates  would  be  selected  at  random 
from  the  list,  on  which  individuals  would 
remain  till  they  turned  20. 

v'     (4)    Individuals   not   chosen   by   the   time 
ifthey  turned  20  would  be  assigned  to  a  lower 
priority  ranking,  called  only  in  a  national 
emergency. 

(5)  With  time,  the  Individual  would  be- 
come less  and  less  vulnerable  to  the  drait. 

B.  Undergraduate  deferments  would  con- 
tinue under  the  new  system.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  college  education,  the  individual's 
name  and  birth  date  would  go  into  the  high 
eligibility  pool  for  one  year  when  he  would 
be  subject  to  the  random  selection  process. 

C.  Graduate  students  are  no  longer  uncon- 
ditionally deferred.  They  would  be  permitted 
to  complete  a  full  academic  year  If  called 
for  induction. 


Comparison  of  Old  and  New 
A.  discretion  op  local  draft  board 
Present  system 

1.  Reclassification   based   on   local    board 
discretion. 

2.  Selection  criteria  differed  from  one  locale 
to  another. 

3.  Influence  with  local  board  might  be  in- 
strumental  in   obtaining  deferment. 

B.    UNCERTAINTT 

Present  system 
1.  8-year  uncertainty  period  (18-26). 


System  of  Draft  Selection 

Proposed  system 

1.  National  standards  set  up  for  classifl- 
cation. 

2.  National  lottery  for  selection. 

3     Method    eliminates    favoritism    and    is 
"FAIR" — fair  and  impartial  at  random. 

Proposed  system 
1.  1-year  uncertainty  period  (19-20).  Then 
name  placed  on  lower  priority  pool. 
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COMPARISON  OF  Old  and  New  System  o*-  Dratt^ Selection— Continued 

C.    ACE    OF    SELECTION 


Present  system 

1.  Oldest  first. 

2.  Call  people  beginning  their  careers  likely 
to  deplete  reserve  of  professionals. 

D.    DETERMENTS 

Present  system 

1.  College  students  deferred  only  on  basis 
of  discretion  of  local  draft  boards. 

2.  End  of  deferments  may  be  arbitrary. 

3.  The  graduate  whose  deferment  ends  Is 
often  placed  at  the  top  of  the  call-up  list. 

4.  Giaduate  students   were   liable   to  lose 
time  and  tuition  if  called  in  midyear. 


Proposed  system 

1.  Youngest  first. 

2.  Younger  people  less  likely  to  be  career 
established.  Less  likely  to  reduce  manpower 
at  certain  critical  levels. 

Proposed  system 

1.  Automatic  deferment  of  college  stu- 
dents. 

2.  After  an  individual  graduates,  leaves 
school  or  turns  24.  hU  deferment  ends. 

3.  After  his  deferment  ends.  Individuals 
name  placed  in  maximum  exposure  pool  for 
1  year.  Then  placed  on  a  lower  priority  list. 

4.  Graduate  students  can  complete  aca- 
demic year  without  being  penalized  in  time 
or  money. 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  14001,  a  bill  to  change  the 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  allow  a 
random  method  of  selection. 

Changes  in  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem method  of  selection  are  long  over- 
due. As  a  minimum  change  in  procedure, 
I  favor  the  implementation  of  a  lottery 
system  to  replace  the  oldest  first  method 
of  selection  which  is  presently  operative 
and  required  by  law. 

While  I  support  the  so-called  lottery 
or  random  system  of  selection,  I  in  no 
way  want  my  desire  to  change  the  Selec- 
tive Service  law  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
step  toward  an  abolition  of  the  draft.  The 
draft  is  necessary,  and  the  service  it  calls 
upon  young  men  to  perform  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  rights  and  duties 
which  attach  to  citizenship.  One  of  the 
unpleasant  realities  of  the  United  States 
being  a  power  in  a  world  where  peace  is 
assured  only  through  a  balance  of  mili- 
tary might  is  the  absolute  necessity  for 
maintaining  strong  and  well-trained 
Armed  Forces.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  necessity  for  these  forces,  as  well  as 
the  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  young  men 
involuntarily  inducted,  must  both  serve 
3l9  constant  factors  for  consideration  in 
any  overhaul  of  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

Traditionally,  the  United  States  has 
filled  its  military  manpower  needs 
through  voluntary  enlistments,  with  the 
draft  used  only  as  a  supplementary 
method  of  procurement.  That  situation 
remains  largely  true  today.  Of  approxi- 
mately 2  million  men  who  reach  draft 
age  each  year,  the  Armed  Forces  has  re- 
quirements for  about  one-half  or  one- 
third  of  that  amount.  Of  the  number 
needed  to  meet  military  needs,  from  10  to 
40  percent  are  brought  into  the  Armed 
Forces  through  involuntary  induction. 

The  difficult  question  which  has  per- 
sisted since  the  need  for  involuntary  in- 
duction was  established  is:  Which  eli- 
gible males  shall  be  inducted  into  the 
Armed  Forces  when  not  all  eligible  males 
will  be  called? 

In  a  manpower  procurement  situation 
where  only  a  portion  of  the  eligible  males 
will  be  called,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  selection  system  be  as  uniform 
and  as  equitable  as  possible.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  system  must  also  be 
flexible  enough  to  accommodate  the 
needs  and  rights  of  the  individuals  whose 
lives  are  altered  by  the  draft.  I  think 
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that  the  utilization  of  a  lottery  or  ran- 
dom selection  system  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  restoring  confidence  in  the  draft 
by  embodying  some  of  these  necessary 
attributes. 

Although  the  present  selection  system 
h£is  been  reasonably  well  administered 
considering  its  built-in  inequities,  the 
mandatory  use  of  the  oldest  first  method 
of  selection  has  given  rise  to  unforeseen 
turmoil  and  useless  disruption  in  the  lives 
of  males  ehgible  for  induction.  While  the 
present  system  may  have  been  the  best 
method  of  quality  manpower  procure- 
ment in  1940  when  it  was  first  utilized, 
its  present  utility  in  this  era  of  limited 
armed  conflicts  and  cold  war  has  too 
often  been  the  cause  for  justifiable  citi- 
zen resentment. 

The  goal  of  insuring  equal  treatment 
for  draft  eligible  males  in  like  or  similar 
circumstances  has  become  clouded  in  a 
maze  of  uncertamty.  A  lottery  or  random 
selection  system  concentrating  on  the 
youngest  first  will  significantly  enhance 
efforts  to  insure  fairness,  minimize  dis- 
ruption in  personal  lives,  and  make  draft 
eligibility  classification  a  far  more  stand- 
ardized and  impartial  procedure. 

The  random  selection  system  which  I 
support  will  make  the  prime  age  group 
men  of  age  19,  and  include  older  men 
whose  draft  deferments  expire  during  the 
year.  The  men  in  the  prime  age  group 
will  be  eligible  for  induction  for  only  one 
year,  and  all  men  in  that  prime  age  group 
will  have  an  equal  chance  of  being 
drafted.  If  an  individual  is  not  drafted 
during  his  year  of  eligibility,  he  will  be 
free  to  plot  his  future  unhindered  by 
an  unexpected  and  untimely  induction 
notice. 

I  congratulate  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  their  prompt  and  effec- 
tive action  in  reporting  out  a  bill  which 
will  allow  the  most  serious  shortcoming 
of  the  present  draft  law  to  be  remedied. 
As  the  committee  report  clearly  points 
out,  other  facets  of  Selective  Service  pro- 
cedure which  have  been  the  subject  of 
criticism  are  administrative  matters  and 
can  be  remedied  without  additional  leg- 
islation. 

I  support  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee position,  and  give  my  full  support  to 
H  R.  14001  as  reported  out  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  failure  to  vote  down  the 
previous  question,  it  will  not  be  possible 


for  me  to  introduce  an  amendment 
which  I  feel  would  have  commanded  the 
attention  and  consideration  of  every 
member  of  this  Congress. 

For  the  past  decade,  we  have  labored 
under  a  draft  system  that  is  fraught 
with  inequities  of  imbelievable  propor- 
tions. The  present  system  encourages 
unfairness  and  deception.  The  rich,  the 
intelligent  and  the  crafty  have  been  put 
in  a  position  whereby  they  can  legally 
thwart  the  process  and  cause  others 
who  cannot  afford  college  or  the  favor 
of  local  boards  to  shoulder  their  burden 
of  military  service. 

Today  we  vote  to  change  a  system 
which  is  inefficient  and  inequitable.  I 
propose  a  further  change  which  is  no 
way  ideal,  but  it  is  a  start  in  the  right 
direction. 

My  amendment  would  provide  an  ex- 
emption from  the  draft  for  persons  serv- 
ing in  the  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA.  My 
intention  is  not  to  provide  for  an  easy 
alternative  to  military  service.  To  the 
contrary,  this  amendment  requires  that 
persons  would  have  to  serve  for  3  years 
in  either  the  Peace  Corps,  or  VISTA,  as 
opposed  to  only  2  years  of  military  serv- 
ice for  those  who  are  drafted.  I  also 
believe  that  any  pesson  who  has  served 
in  one  of  these  services  would  tell  you 
that  it  is  no  esisy  alternative. 

Let  me  also  make  it  clear  that  there 
is  no  automatic  acceptance  into  one  of 
these  alternative  services.  The  applicant 
would  undergo  the  same  tests  and  have 
to  meet  the  same  requirements  as  pres- 
ent applicants  for  these  organizations 
do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  worst  things 
about  the  draft  is  its  narrow  focus — 
you  either  go  into  the  military  or  into 
jail,  without  much  other  choice.  As  it 
stands  now,  many  persons  who  have 
received  conscientious  objector  status, 
which  is  only  1  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  draftees — are  required  to  do 
such  mundane  work  as  washing  dishes 
or  loading  library  books  on  and  off 
trucks.  How  much  better  it  would  be 
to  utilize  these  men's  talents  in  the  areas 
where  so  many  of  them  feel  genuinely 
and  sincerely  committed:  nonmilitary 
public  service. 

While  my  amendment  does  in  no  way 
provide  for  a  national  service  program,  it 
does  embody  the  basic  thought  behind 
such  a  program:  to  enable  a  young  per- 
son "to  serve  his  country  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  education  and  in- 
terests of  those  participating,  without 
infringing  on  the  personal  or  economic 
welfare  of  others,  but  contributing  to 
the  liberty  and  well-being  of  all." 

National  service  appears  to  be  a  rap- 
idly growing  phenomenon  internation- 
ally. In  a  survey  of  91  countries  con- 
ducted by  Terrence  CuUinan.  manpower 
consultant  of  the  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute, it  was  fovmd  that  41  percent  of 
the  62  countries  with  compulsory  serv- 
ice requirements  permit  those  wishing 
to  do  so  to  perform  some  recognized  non- 
miUtary  service  as  a  legally  authorized 
substitution  for  all  or  part  of  the  stip- 
ulated military  obligation. 

It  is  time  for  us  in  this  country  to 
recognize  that  the  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA  are  no  less  commendable  than 
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service  in  the  armed  services.  I  am  not 
attempting  to  dreate  a  haven  for  draft 
evasion,  but  anj  incentive  to  encoiirage 
young  men  to  join  our  public  services. 
As  the  Vatlcail  Council  stated  as  far 
back  as  1965: 

It  is  only  right  to  make  humane  provi- 
sions for  those  who,  for  reasons  of  con- 
science, refuse  tq  bear  arms,  provided  that 
they  accept  some  bther  form  of  service  to  the 
human  communll|y. 

To  be  truly  leffectlve  and  equitable, 
draft  reform  legislation  must  go  beyond 
the  mere  adoption  of  a  lottery  system. 
My  amendment!  is  In  no  way  meant  to 
be  a  cure-all.  but  it  is  a  beginning — a 
beginning  which  has  been  far  too  long 
in  coming. 

Mr.  BOLAND]  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Con- 
gress must  institute  basic  reforms — in- 
deed, sweeping  teforms — in  the  Selective 
Service  System.  fTo  help  achieve  this  goal, 
I  have  authored  or  cosponsored  several 
bills  that  now  lie  before  this  body.  In 
particular,  I  feel  we  must  move  as  rapidly 
as  possible  toward  the  kind  of  thorough 
congressional  review  of  selective  service 
law  that  can  on|y  proceed  from  hearings 
and  debate  on  ei  bill  such  as  H.R.  7784— 
a  bill  that  was  introduced  on  February 
26,  1969,  and  t^at  I  am  cosponsoring. 
Not  until  this  review  is  made  will  the 
Nation — its  younger  citizens,  in  partic- 
ular— receive  evtn  a  modicum  of  congres- 
sional response  to  the  issue  of  draft  re- 
form— a  respon$e  demanded  by  our  citi- 
zenry and  a  response  to  which  the  people 
we  represent  ar^  unquestionably  entitled. 
Not  until  such  ^  review  is  made  and  de- 
finitive legislative  action  is  taken  by  the 
Congress  will  a  |  host  of  selective  service 
problems  and  iniquities — lack  of  uniform 
administration  of  selective  service  law, 
the  rights  of  registrants,  the  treatment 
of  aliens  and  conscientious  objectors,  for 
example — be  resolved  In  the  conscien- 
tious and  evenjianded  way  that  they 
should  be  resol\ted. 

During  a  session  of  Congress  when  so 
much  hEis  been  Eaid  about  abdication  of 
legislative  respohsibility  to  the  executive 
branch  in  matters  of  national  security 
and  national  defense,  we  should  recog- 
nize that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  reassert 
legislative  authc^rity  in  this  area  of  na- 
tional life  is  fo:i  Congress  to  review  and 
rebuild  the  whole  selective  service  struc- 
ture. I 

I  imderstand  full  well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  passage  of  H.R.  14001.  the  Selective 
Service  Amendment  Act  of  1969,  will  not 
reach  the  broadi  goals  I  have  just  cited. 
Its  enactment  wDuld.  however,  be  an  im- 
portant flrst-stqp  along  the  road  to  se- 
lective service  reform.  Moreover,  al- 
though request^  of  the  Congress  by  a 
Republican  Chidf  Executive,  it  would  be 
a  first-step  essentially  in  consonance  with 
the  part  of  the  1^68  Platform  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  supporting  a  random  sys- 
tem of  selection  that  would  "reduce  the 
period  of  eligibility  to  one  year,  guaran- 
tee fair  selectian,  and  remove  uncer- 
tainty." I 

As  recent  pres^  reports  have  Indicated, 
Mr.  Chairman,  Isome  Members  of  Con- 
gress doubt  whether  the  random  selec- 
tion system  that  the  President  plans  to 
institute  by  vii-tue  of  the  authority 
granted  to  him  In  the  Selective  Ser\ice 


Amaidment  Act  of  1969  will  in  fact  lead 
to  more  equity  in  the  drafting  of  young 
men,  and  other  Members  have  reasoned 
that  this  bill  simply  will  not  deal  with 
fundamental  problems  of  selective  serv- 
ice such  as  student  deferments. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  convictions  and  sympathies  lie  with 
those  Members  who  believe  that  more — 
much  more — should  be  done  about  draft 
law  changes  than  can  and  probably  will 
be  instituted  with  the  authority  that  H.R. 
14001  would  grant  the  President. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  on  balance, 
I  believe  that  the  kind  of  random  selec- 
tion system  the  President  plans  to  put 
into  effect  with  the  authority  given  him 
in  the  Selective  Service  Amendment  Act 
of  1969  will  be  beneficial  to  the  Nation 
and  its  youths  of  military  age.  Many  ex- 
perts and  groups  that  have  studied  se- 
lective service  issues,  such  as  the  Burke 
Marshall  Commission,  have  endorsed 
this  approach  to  determining  who  shall 
serve.  Indeed,  I  might  point  out  for  the 
benefit  of  my  House  colleagues,  a  random 
selection  system  is  an  integral  feature 
of  H.R.  7784,  as  well  as  of  other  proF>osed 
bills  that  are  dedicated  to  broad-ranging 
selective  service  reform. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  determined 
that  draft  law  reform  shall  not  cease 
with  the  passage  of  H.R.  14001.  I  do  not 
believe  that  passage  of  H.R.  14001  can 
or  should  serve  as  a  substitute  for  much 
more  comprehensive  reform  measures.  If 
I  thought  that  H.R.  14001  were  the  ter- 
minal point  in  draft  reform  in  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress,  or  at  least  in  the 
91st  Congress,  then  I  would  have  to  look 
upon  the  bill  much  more  circumspectly 
than  I  now  do. 

Speaking  editorially  on  October  20, 
1969,  the  Washington  Post  commented: 

Passage  of  this  measure  by  both  houses 
wlU  assure  a  workable  and  reasonable  In- 
terim draft  system.  Later,  of  course.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  review  the  Issue  of  continued 
coUege  deferments  and  perhaps  to  take 
other  steps  that  might  be  recommended  by 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  an  All-Volun- 
teer Armed  Force. 

I  concur  with  this  observation  except 
that  I  believe  the  word  "interim"  should 
be  underlined,  and  that  I  believe  it  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  review  forth- 
with other  issues  and  measures  far  be- 
yond those  referred  to  by  the  Wtishlngton 
Post.  For  this  review,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
submit  that  there  are  no  better  guide- 
lines than  the  draft  reform  proposals 
presented  in  H  Jl.  7784. 

Since  this  bill  calls  for  an  extensive 
and  all -encompassing  reform  of  the  1967 
Selective  Service  Act,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  moments  at  this  time  to  ex- 
amine some  of  the  major  changes  that 
would  be  msule  by  HR.  7784. 

First.  H.R.  7784.  like  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us,  seeks  a  random  selection  system 
of  drafting  men.  This  selection — again, 
almost  identical  to  the  kind  of  system 
sought  in  H  R.  14001 — will  be  made  basi- 
cally among  19  year  olds  find  "construc- 
tive 19  year  olds" — those  whose  defer- 
ments have  ended  and  who  have  reen- 
tered the  prime  selection  group.  A  young 
man  would  be  considered  to  be  in  this 
prime  selection  group  for  a  period  of  12 
months  beginning  on  his  19th  birthday. 


or  on  the  date  of  the  termination  of  a 
deferment.  This  part  of  the  bill  would 
mEike  the  Induction  system  more  plain 
and  explicit  in  two  ways:  First,  it  would 
reduce  the  period  of  prime  vulnerability 
to  1  year,  and  second,  it  would  take  the 
youngest  men  first,  reducing  the  period 
of  anxiety  and  uncertainty  to  1  year  at 
age  19  instesul  of  a  possible  7  years 
through  age  26.  I  feel  that  this  random 
selection  system  at  age  19  is  the  most 
equitable  and  worry-free  methftd  of  se- 
lecting the  one  out  of  four  eligfible  men 
we  are  presently  drafting. 

Second.  H.R.  7784  would  reform  the 
present  student  deferment  policy.  Cur- 
rently, student  deferments  tend  to  be 
granted  routinely  only  to  those  persons 
pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study  lead- 
ing to  a  baccalaureate  degree.  This  is 
an  inequity  that  cruelly  discriminates 
against  those  who  do  not  wish  to  go  to 
a  college,  cannot  afford  to  go  to  college, 
or  are  not  qualified  to  go.  H.R.  7784  ex- 
pands this  definition  of  student  to  in- 
clude junior  college  and  community  col- 
lege students,  vocational  school  students, 
and  students  in  other  apprentice  or  oc- 
cupational instruction  programs,  al- 
though it  ends  graduate  student  and  oc- 
cupational deferments. 

To  prevent  the  use  of  the  student  de- 
ferment privilege  as  a  way  of  avoiding 
service  during  a  time  of  war,  such  as  the 
Vietnam  war,  H.R.  7784  calls  for  a  sus- 
pension of  all  student  deferments  during 
any  period  in  which  the  number  of  cas- 
ualties as  a  percentage  of  the  number  of 
draftees  equals  or  exceeds  10  percent. 

Third,  H.R.  7784  calls  for  restructuring 
the  local  board  system.  Under  the  present 
Selective  Service  System,  the  issuance  of 
deferments  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  boards — local  boards 
that  have  few  specific  guidelines  to  direct 
them.  Therefore,  one  man  may  receive  a 
deferment  from  one  local  draft  board 
that  would  be  denied  by  another  draft 
board  to  another  young  man  in  the  same 
situation.  This  inequity  is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  the  local  draft  board 
with  which  a  man  registers  at  age  18  re- 
tains jurisdiction  over  him  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  no  matter  where  he  lives.  Thus. 
in  endless  cases,  students  in  the  same 
schools,  and  workers  doing  the  same  jobs 
in  the  same  factories,  find  themselves 
classified  entirely  differently  from  other 
men  in  identical  situations.  This  obvious 
inequity  cannot  help  but  result  in  imrest 
and  cynicism. 

In  response  to  this  problem,  H.R.  7784 
would  restructure  the  local  board  sys- 
tem in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
proposed  by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Selective  Service — the  so- 
called  Marshall  Commission.  Boards 
would  register  and  classify  young  men 
according  to  standards  set  on  a  nation- 
wide basis.  With  this  centralization  of 
standards,  it  would  be  possible  for  a  reg- 
istrant with  proof  of  necessity,  to  change 
his  draft  board  and  still  be  assured  of  re- 
ceiving equal  treatment.  It  would  no 
longer  be  necessary  for  a  board  in  Rhode 
Island  to  decide  whether  one  of  its  regis- 
trants living  in  California  should  be 
given  a  hardship  deferment.  It  would  be 
much  easier,  and  more  fair,  for  a  board 
in  California  to  decide  the  case  rs  pre- 
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sented  to  it  by  a  citizen  of  their  commu- 
nity very  possibly  better  known  to  the 
California  board  than  to  his  Rhode  Is- 
land board.  With  this  change,  boards 
could  best  be  used  in  their  capacity  as 
"friends  and  neighbors"  of  the  registrant 
concerned,  treating  each  case  on  an  in- 
dividual basis. 

Another  way  of  changing  the  charac- 
ter of  the  boards  as  contained  in  H.R. 
7784,  lies  in  lowering  the  maximum  age 
of  board  members  from  75  to  65.  I  feel 
this  change  will  make  the  boards  more 
representative  of  the  communities  they 
serve,  as  well  as  helping  to  limit,  some- 
what! the  terms  of  local  board  members. 
With  regard  to  structural  changes  in 
the  Selective  Service  System,  H.R.  7784 
would  limit  the  term  of  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Director  to  6  years  and  place  the 
nominee  or  the  incumbent  tmder  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Congress. 

Fourth.  H.R.  7784  would  correct  cer- 
tain specific  inequities  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  yoimg  men.  One  of  the  strongest 
arguments  against  the  fairness  of  the 
present  Selective  Service  System  is  the 
lack  of  information  available  to  young 
men  concerning  the  steps  they  can  take 
after  receiving  a  classification  they  feel 
is  imjust.  Many  registrants  do  not  know 
what  Information  the  local  board  should 
have,  or  even  what  an  appeal  Is,  and  the 
local  board  Is  not  obligated  to  ask  each 
registrant  for  specific  information  con- 
cerning his  case.  H.R.  7784  would  at- 
tempt to  correct  the  deficiencies  by  re- 
quiring the  Director  of  the  Selective 
Service  to  provide  each  registrant  infor- 
mation in  writing  concerning  all  the 
rights  and  procedures  available  to  him 
pertaining  to  classification,  deferment, 
and  exemption. 

One  more  example  of  current  unfair- 
ness to  the  registrant  Is  the  lack  of  legal 
advice  available  to  him.  Currently,  with- 
in the  Selective  Service  System  Itself,  a 
registrant  must  rely  on  two  people  for 
all  information  explaining  more  than 
twenty  years  of  legal  language,  amend- 
ments, and  intent  of  the  Congress  as 
embodied  in  a  labyrinth  of  rules  and  pro- 
cedural regulations.  One  is  a  nonlegally 
trained  local  board  clerk,  and  the  second 
Is  a  lawyer/appeals  agent.  Both  are  paid 
by  the  Selective  Service,  and  the  legal 
counsel — often  unknown  to  the  regis- 
trants— Is  bound  to  report  to  the  local 
board  the  contents  of  his  conversations 
with  registrants.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  registrant  can  afford  to  go  outside 
the  Selective  Service  System  for  legal 
assistance,  the  local  board  is  not  bound 
to  accept  the  legal  advice  of  the  regis- 
trant's lawyer,  nor  even  to  allow  the  ad- 
visor In  the  room  during  hearings  on  his 
client's  classification.  Appeal  boards  do 
not  even  speak  personally  with  the  regis- 
trant who  takes  a  case  to  them. 

Thus  the  registrant  has  literally  no  Im- 
partial legal  Information  available  to 
him  about  a  system  that  can  determine 
how  he  spends  several  years  of  his  life. 
H.R.  7784  would  guarantee  each  regis- 
trant the  right  to  appear  in  person  be- 
fore the  newly  established  regional,  area, 
and  local  boards,  and  to  be  represented 
by  counsel  whether  or  not  the  registrant 
can  afford  to  pay  for  this  counsel. 
Another  argument  against  the  fairness 


of  the  current  system  Is  that  mental  and 
physical  standards — the  standards  that 
must  be  met  before  a  person  can  be 
drafted — are  lower  than  the  standards 
for  enlistment.  It  Is  very  possible — and, 
indeed,  it  has  happened— that  a  man  can 
be  turned  away  when  he  attempts  to  en- 
list In  the  military,  and  shortly  thereafter 
be  drafted  involuntarily  often  after  be- 
coming responsible  for  family,  job,  and 
mortgages.  H.R.  7784  would  ensure  that 
a  person  who  volunteers  for  military 
service  and  Is  rejected  cannot  be  in- 
ducted subsequently. 

H.R.  7784  relieves  an  inequity  In  the 
present  draft  system   concerning  con- 
scientious   objectors    by    inserting    the 
statement  that  religious  training  and  be- 
lief "does  Include  a  sincere  and  meaning- 
ful belief,  which  occupies  a  place  in  the 
life  of  its  possessor  parallel  to  that  filled 
by  an  orthodox  belief  in  God."  The  Selec- 
tive Service  law.  prior  to  its  revision  in 
1967.  contained  a  phrase  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  United  States  against 
Seeger  Interpreted  In  this  way,  and  which 
laid  down  guidelines  for  interpreting  this 
part  of  the  law.  The  1967  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  overturned  these  guidelines  by 
eliminating  the  language  on  which  It  was 
based.  The  current  law  implies  that  only 
an  orthodox  belief  In  God  qualifies  an 
Individual  as  a  conscientious  objector.  It 
Is  my  belief  that  a  man's  ethical  sense  of 
conscientious  objection  should  not  be  In- 
extricably tied  to  a  formal  religion,  or  to 
a  conventional  behef  in  God.  It  needs 
only  be  tied  to  a  sincere  conscience.  On 
August  29  of  this  year,  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Thomas  Masterson  supported  my 
position  by  declaring  that  it  is  a  violation 
of  the  first  and  fifth  amendments  to  dis- 
tinguish between  conscientious  objectors 
who  base  their  opposition  to  war  on  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  those  who  base  It  on 
non-rellglous  beliefs,  and  to  honor  the 
conscience  of  the  one  without  honoring 
the  conscience  of  the  other.  Therefore, 
I    believe    it    is    imperative    that    this 
part  of  the  selective  service  reform  bill, 
H.R.   7784,  be  considered  and   adopted 
promptly. 

The  above  outlines  very  briefiy  some 
of  the  reforms  this  bill  would  make  In  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  All  of  the  changes 
would  make  the  system  more  equitable. 
All  of  them  are  necessary.  Many  of  them 
have  been  suggested  before  by  experts, 
but  never  implemented.  These  reforms 
are  needed  now— not  next  year,  or  next 
month.  They  can  be  put  into  effect,  and 
they  must  be  put  into  effect,  if  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  keep  the  faith  of  the 
young  in  their  Government.  These  re- 
forms have  been  needed  for  many  years, 
and  It  is  time  now  to  stop  shoving  them 
aside  as  not  pressing. 

Reform  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem is  only  the  beginning  of  the  prob- 
lem Currently,  the  Selective  Service  re- 
jects 40  percent  of  all  registrants  as 
physically,  mentally,  or  morally  un- 
qualified. As  we  can  see  from  the  success 
of  the  Defense  Department's  "Project 
100,000,"  a  large  percentage  of  these 
seemingly  imquallfied  men  can  become 
useful  soldiers  and  useful  citizens  with 
very  little  added  cost  to  the  military.  And 
the  most  heartening  fact  is  that  these 
men  are  volunteering  for  the  opportunity 


to  improve  themselves.  In  response  to 
these  facts,  Hil.  7784  calls  for  a  "com- 
prehensive  study   and   investigation   to 
determine  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  establishing  and  operating  military 
youth  opportunity  schools  which  would 
provide  special  educational  and  physical 
training,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  1 
year,  to  volunteers  who  fail  to  meet  the 
minimum  physical  and  mental  require- 
ments for  military  service  in  order  to 
enable  such   volunteers  to  qualify  for 
service  In  the  armed  services."  This  study 
would  be  conducted  by  the  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  Labor,  and  HEW,  and  any  other 
appropriate     Federal     agencies.     They 
would  submit  to  the  Congress  a  thorough 
report  containing,  among  other  things, 
the  number  of  men  so  qualifjring.  the 
cost  and  benefits  to  the  Armed  Forces, 
the  ability  of  the  Defense  Department  to 
administer  this  program,  estimates  of  the 
effect  on   the   military   careers   of   the 
yoimg   men   concerned,   and   the   most 
eflacient  way  to  carry  out  this  program. 
These  men  can  and  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  they  desire  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  It  Is  our 
responsibility  to  see  that  they  receive  all 
the  help  they  deserve. 

Second,  reform  of  the  draft  should  be 
only  an  Intermediary  step  in  the  attempt 
to  create  a  volunteer  army.  H.R.  4131. 
introduced  to  this  House  on  January  23, 
provides  an  outline  for  the  creation  of  a 
volunteer  army.  This  proposal  requires 
a  thorough  and  objective  study.  H.R.  7784 
calls  for  a  study  to  be  conducted  by  the 
President  on  the  cost  feasibility,  and 
desirability  of  replacing  the  draft  sys- 
tem with  an  entirely  voluntary  army,  and 
for  submission  of  this  report  to  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  6  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  section  of  the  bill. 

Third,  H.R.  7784  calls  for  a  study  of  a 
National  Service  Corps  to  be  set  up  for 
Americans  who  wish  to  perform  non- 
military  services  In  the  national  battle 
against  disease.  Ignorance,  and  poverty 
at  home  and  abroad.  This  study  would 
Include  the  relationship  between  such 
service  and  a  selective  service  system,  the 
costs  involved,  and  all  other  facts  needed 
to  consider  seriously  the  proposal. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  7784 
is  a  considered  and  comprehensive  pro- 
posal Past  opinions  of  Presidential  com- 
missions, experts  In  the  field,  and  prece- 
dents have  been  accounted  for  in  the 
various  sections  of  this  bill.  It  is  a  plan 
of  which  we  can  aU  be  proud.  It  Is  a  plan 
needed  now.  It  is  a  plan  that  deserves 
our  support. 

I  regret  that  the  bill  now  before  us— 
despite  Its  admirable  provisions— cannot 
be  amended  to  incorporate  the  major 
provisions  of  H.R.  7784. 

HABSHA    EirooaSES    DBAFT    RETORMS 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  us  today  a  very  vital  piece 
of  legislation  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  MUltary  Selective  Service 
Act.  It  Is  vital.  I  beheve.  because  the 
people  of  this  Nation  have  been  clamor- 
ing for  reform  In  our  draft  laws  and  It 
is  time  for  us  to  answer  their  cries  for 
change. 

National  discontent  over  present  draft 
laws  Is  certainly  justifiable,  and  It  Is 
painfully  clear  that  urgent  reform  Is 
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needed.  We  need  only  recognize  the 
tragedy  besetting  pur  young  men  whose 
careers,  educations,  and  family  lives  have 
been  paralyzed  by  |  the  arrival  of  a  draft 
notice — not  alway$  entirely  due  to  neces- 
sity, but  more  oftin  due  to  the  dictates 
of  an  antiquated  system  of  conscrip- 
tion— to  realize  that  present  provisions 
are  Inadequate. 

Current  draft  laws,  as  I  am  sure  you 
are  well  aware,  unequally  distribute  the 
liability  of  being  (Jailed  among  those  of 
draft  status.  They  also  urmecessarily  re- 
quire oxir  yoimg  n^en  to  postpone  or  in- 
terrupt their  futuife  plans  until  they  are 
26  or  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Bearing  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  say 
that  we  must  empower  the  President  to 
make  the  draft  la\»  revisions  he  has  pro- 
posed. 

President  NixonI  has  indicated  that  if 
given  the  power,  the  would  establish  a 
more  specified  prime  age  group  which 
would  be  most  vulnerable  to  the  draft. 
He  would  also  cut  down  the  span  of  this 
prime  age  group  from  7  years  to  1 
year  with  certain  educational  deferment 
exc©ption*r  Coupled  with  the  proposed 
raiMiom  «ystem  of  selection  and  a 
youngest-first  policy  of  induction, 
these  reforms  would  lessen  an  indi- 
vidual's vulnerability  to  the  draft  as  he 
grows  older.  Sucli  a  system  would,  in 
turn,  reduce  a  youhg  man's  draft  poten- 
tial risk  when  he  leeks  employment,  for 
example,  and  perrrtit  him  to  view  the  im- 
mediate future  with  more  security. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  it  not  luireason- 
able  that  these  and  other  provisions 
should  be  made  for  you  young  men,  and 
although  these  changes  do  not  go  far 
enough  in  completjely  remedying  the  sit- 
uation, they  are  a  itep  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Certainly,  wje  anticipate  the  day 
when  we  can  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
selective  service  Altogether,  but  in  the 
meantime,  we  mi^t  rectify  to  our  best 
ability  the  existing  injustices. 

Today,  when  a  jcall  to  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  includes  the  very  real  pos- 
sibility of  a  youilg  man's  serving  the 
country  by  giving]  his  life,  we  must  be 
unfailingly  just  ii^  the  determination  of 
our  draft  laws.  Thfe  changes  embodied  in 
the  proposed  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  amendments  will  aid  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  purpose,  and  it  is  expedient 
that  Congress  provide  the  President  with 
the  power  to  enacti  them. 

Mr.  CONYERS^  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Selective  Service  $ystem  was  originally 
established  as  a  necessary  step  in  meet- 
ing a  national  emergency  that  called 
for  a  hurried  and  massive  mobilization 
of  our  Armed  Fo^'ces.  But  now  we  are 
witnessing  its  metlimorphosis  into  a  con- 
tinuing, self-sustaiining  machine  whose 
purposes  go  far  hgyond  that  of  ensuring 
national  security.  J I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1969  square- 
ly faces  the  real  issue  involved — the  im- 
plications of  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice. Nor  do  I  believe  Congress  will  be 
furthering  the  elilnination  of  the  major 
inequities  of  the  present  system  of  mili- 
tary conscription  i  by  giving  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  i  set  up  a  system  of  his 


own  choosing.  I, 


therefore,  must  stand 


in  opposition  to  this  act. 


President  Nixon 


has  announced  plans 


to  eventually  establish  a  volunteer 
armed  force.  At  best,  this  seems  far  in 
the  future.  As  an  interim  step,  he  has 
asked  us  today  to  give  him  the  authority 
to  initiate  a  lottery  draft  system.  I  am 
opposed  to  such  a  system.  It  shares  the 
same  fundamental  want  of  principle  as 
the  present  draft  system.  How  can  in- 
voluntary service  be  justified  except  in 
times  of  the  greatest  national  emer- 
gency? It  is  a  distortion  of  the  basic 
values  of  democracy.  During  most  of 
American  history,  conscription  has  been 
considered  alien  to  American  principles 
of  freedom.  During  the  War  of  1812, 
Daniel  Webster  took  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress to  speak  in  opposition  to  a  "draft 
of  men  out  of  the  militia  into  the 
Regular  Army."  Webster  asked: 

Is  this.  Sir,  consistent  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  free  government?  No,  Sir,  indeed  It  is 
not.  .  .  .  The  people  of  this  country  have 
not  established  for  themselves  such  a  fabric 
of  despotism.  They  have  not  purchased  at  a 
vast  expense  of  their  own  treasures  and  their 
own  blood  a  Magna  Charta  to  be  slaves. 

In  all  the  years  of  our  history,  this 
country  has  had  to  resort  to  compul- 
sory military  service  for  only  30  of  those 
years.  Every  time  a  selective  service  law 
has  been  proposed,  strong  voices  have 
been  raised  in  opposition.  In  1917,  in  the 
debate  over  the  issue  of  conscription. 
Senator  Charles  P.  Thomas  of  Colorado 
said: 

Opposition  to  compulsory  military  service 
is  characteristic  of  every  government  fit  to 
be  called  a  democracy.  .  .  .  Democracies  ab- 
hor that  principle  of  compulsory  service,  the 
exercise  of  which  menaces  and  may  destroy 
their  liberties  .  .  . 

Senator  James  A.  Reed  of  Missouri 
contended: 

The  claim  that  the  draft  Is  democratic  Is 
the  very  antithesis  of  the  truth.  The  draft 
is  not  democratic,  it  is  autocratic:  it  Is  not 
republican,  it  is  despotic;  it  is  not  Ameri- 
can, It  is  Prussian.  Its  essential  feature  Is 
that  of  involuntary  servitude. 

Then  Congressman  Carl  Hayden  of 
Arizona  spoke  well  for  today  when  he 
said: 

Much  as  I  dislike  to  believe  It,  yet  I  am 
convinced  that  most  of  the  propaganda  in 
favor  of  selective  conscription  ...  is  to  ac- 
custom the  people  to  this  method  of  raising 
armies  and  thereby  to  establish  it  as  a  per- 
manent system  in  this  coimtry. 

This  is  the  present  situation.  Passage 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1969  will 
extend  compulsory  service  until  at  least 
1971.  It  will  be  aiding  the  permanent  in- 
corporation of  military  conscription  into 
our  national  order.  This  was  never  meant 
to  be.  It  was  a  great  step  forward  for  civi- 
lization when  the  power  of  plantation 
masters  and  heads  of  state  to  exact  invol- 
untary servitude  was  eliminated.  What 
was  once  so  abhorrent  has  now  become 
to  many  an  accepted  fixed  feature  of  our 
society.  Only  the  cardboard  barrier  of 
quadrennial  congressional  authorization 
of  the  power  to  conscript  keeps  it  from 
being  permanent  in  fact. 

I  maintain  that  the  basic  tenets  of  our 
Constitution  are  called  to  question  if 
this  country  continues  to  require  military 
servitude  when  there  is  no  clear  and 
present  threat  to  our  national  security, 
and  when  there  are  other  methods  of 


raising  an  army  more  consistent  with  the 
ideals  of  a  supposedly  free  society. 

Our  national  security  is  not  now  being 
threatened.  If  our  society  reaches  the 
stage  when  its  real  security  cannot  be 
met  through  the  free  commitment  of  its 
people,  then  our  society  is  doomed.  The 
Vietnam  war  Is  not  a  global  conflict  en- 
dangering our  very  existence  and  requir- 
ing all  qualified  men  to  serve.  The  true 
security  of  this  Nation,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, requires  that  we  address  ourselves 
to  the  greater  issues  involved.  If  we  now 
sanction  the  continuation  of  the  draft 
system,  we  will  not  be  meeting  our  re- 
sponsibility to  restore  to  Congress  the 
powers  of  war  and  peace.  Manpower  es- 
calations or  reductions  will  continue  to 
depend  entirely  on  military  and  execu- 
tive decisions,  and  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  be  hampered  in  its  ability  to  con- 
trol  foreign  military  involvements. 

Purporting  at  this  time  to  sanction 
conscription  for  the  national  defense — 
by  whatever  selection  method — ignores 
the  blatant  evidence  that  the  Armed 
Forces  wants  draftees  for  purposes  other 
than  providing  for  our  security.  Before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
General  Hershey  was  asked  this  ques- 
tion by  the  late  Congressman  from 
Massachusetts,  William  H.  Bates: 

Do  I  understand  then.  General  Hershey. 
from  what  you  say.  you  believe  that  the 
Armed  Forces  ought  to  be  used  -egardless  of 
the  military  need  for  Individuals  Involved, 
they  should  be  used  for  educational  pur- 
ixses.  for  cultural  purposee.  for  normal  de- 
velopment, and  all  the  associated  arguments 
that  have  been  used  in  the  past  for  uni- 
versal military  training?  Do  I  understand 
that? 

General  Hershey  replied,  in  part: 

My  answer  is  "Yes"  and  I  realize  a  great 
many  implications. 

In  this  view,  military  conscription  is 
designed  to  turn  a  society  of  free  men 
into  a  society  of  government's  men.  In 
the  words  of  Kenneth  Boulding,  the 
noted  economist,  the  draft  "represents 
the  threat  system  of  the  state  turned  on 
its  own  citizens,  however  much  the 
threat  may  be  disguised  by  fine  language 
about  sei-vice  'every  young  man  fulfill- 
ing his  obligation'." 

An  increasing  number  of  people  in 
this  country  oppose  the  present  Selec- 
tive Service  System  for  its  manifest  in- 
equities, wasted  resources,  and  want  of 
principle.  I  am  opposed  to  the  draft  lot- 
tery because  it  will  deceive  many  people 
into  thinking  it  is  an  improvement.  Re- 
vision of  the  details  of  selection  cannot 
cleanse  the  concept  of  conscription.  Fur- 
thermore, although  the  lottery  is  sup- 
posedly designed  to  insure  equity,  sim- 
plicity and  certainty,  I  maintain  that  it 
will  insure  none  of  these. 

Four-year  deferments  to  attend  col- 
lege will  still  be  granted.  This  will  con- 
tinue to  place  the  burden  of  our  fighting 
in  Vietnam  on  the  shoulders  of  blacks 
and  working  class  whites.  And  although 
college  students  will  be  reclassified  1-A 
upon  completing  school,  the  prime  age 
group  from  which  they  may  be  selected 
for  induction  will,  by  that  time,  have 
grown  in  size.  This  will  perpetuate  the 
present  injustice  which  makes  it  less 
likely  that  those  rich  enough  to  go  to 
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college  will  serve  in  the  military.  And  no 
deferments  will  be  granted  to  those 
blacks  and  poor  whites  who  at  best  can 
only  afford  to  attend  junior  colleges  or 
technical  schools.  Is  this  equity?  In  his 
testimony  concerning  this  act  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  General 
Hershey  assessed  well  the  degree  of  fair- 
ness the  planned  deferments  will  pro- 
vide. He  said: 

.  When  you  defer  four  or  five  hundred 
thousand  out  of  an  age  group,  it  la  a  little 
hard  to  talk  about  equity. 

There  are  other  questions  which  re- 
main concerning  the  workability  of  the 
lottery  system.  Is  it  to  be  a  monthly 
drawing  or  a  yearly  drawing?  A  monthly 
drawing  would  not  take  into  account  the 
seasonal  fluctuations  of  birth  rates.  This 
means  that  a  person  born  in  November 
or  December,  for  example,  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  drafted  than  a  person  born 
in  any  other  month.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  drawings  are  to  be  held  on  a  yearly, 
fixed-term  basis,  such  great  delays  are 
involved  that  if  a  young  man  is  selected 
it  is  possible  that  he  will  be  almost  21 
years  old  before  he  is  actually  inducted, 
it  is  misleading  to  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent's lottery  plan  will  limit  a  young 
man's  vulnerability  to  the  draft  to  the 
year  between  his  19  and  20th  birth- 
days. In  reality,  his  exposure  to  conscrip- 
tion will  extend  in  many  cases  well  into 
his  20th  year.  Uncertainty  on  the  part 
of  this  coimtry 's  young  men  will  not  be 
greatly  diminished.  As  a  young  man 
plans  his  life  during  these  critical  years, 
the  uncertainty  caused  by  the  draft  sys- 
tem is  indeed  a  threat  to  his  well-being. 
A  wide  control  on  his  civilian  life  will  be 
exerted.  Young  people  will  continue  to  be 
"channeled"  into  State-approved  occupa- 
tions and  educational  institutions.  For 
the  young  black  man  who  must  look  for 
any  kind  of  work,  the  prospects  of  mean- 
ingful employment  will  remain  dim.  His 
uncertain  draft  status  will  offer  pros- 
pective employers,  as  it  always  has,  an- 
other convenient  shield  for  discrimina- 
tory hiring  practices.  The  lottery  system 
will  still  effectively  deny  yoimg  men  the 
full  rights  of  citizenship  in  a  democratic 
state. 

If,  today,  this  body  had  not  been  so 
abruptly  constrained  to  silence,  we  could 
have  deliberated  over  this  imperative 
question  of  how  to  devise  a  system  of  na- 
tional defense  more  consonant  with  the 
requirements  of  a  truly  free  society.  We 
could  have  debated  whether  we  could 
satisfactorily  modify  the  present  draft 
system,  or  whether  it  would  be  necessary 
and  desirable  to  give  the  system  a  com- 
plete overhaul.  We  could  have  gone  on 
record  as  supporting  or  opposing  an  ex- 
tension of  tjrpes  of  conscientious  objec- 
tion, or  as  saying  yea  or  nay  to  providing 
a  national  service  alternative  to  the 
Armed  Forces,  or  as  favoring  or  rejecting 
any  nimiber  of  other  possibilities.  Or  we 
could  have  gone  one  step  further,  and 
established  what,  in  my  judgment,  is 
the  only  system  that  can  be  justified  for 
meeting  our  present  military  manpower 
needs — voluntary  service.  In  August,  I 
and  14  of  my  colleagues  joined  to  intro- 
duce the  Voluntary  Military  Manpower 
Procurement  Act  of  1969.  We  believe  a 


system  of  voluntary  military  service  will 
adequately  meet  this  country's  man- 
power needs.  And  it  is  the  only  method 
that  will  meet  those  needs  without  in- 
fringement on  individual  lil)erty,  that 
inviolable  constitutional  right.  Volun- 
tary service  eliminates  the  inequities  and 
uncertainty  of  the  draft ;  it  removes  the 
threat  system  of  the  state.  A  volunteer 
armed  force  would  be  more  efficient  mili- 
tarily and  less  wasteful  with  our  human 
resources. 

So  long  as  compulsion  is  retained,  in- 
equity, waste,  and  interference  with 
freedom  are  inevitable.  No  justification 
at  this  time  can  be  used  for  its  retention. 
Congress  is  being  tyrannized  by  the 
status  quo  if  we  sanction  the  continua- 
tion of  military  conscription. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14001.  For  the 
past  several  years  there  has  been  much 
discussion  about  the  inequities  built  into 
the  present  Selective  Service  System.  I 
have  talked  with  many  young  men  and 
their  parents  and  know  the  problems  and 
uncertainties  faced  as  a  result  of  being 
vulnerable  to  the  draft  for  a  7-year  pe- 
riod between  ages  19  and  26. 

Certainly  we  all  look  forward  to  that 
day  when  military  conscription  is  no 
longer  necessary.  Pending,  however,  the 
lessening  of  military  requirements,  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  service  volunteers,  and 
improved  utilization  of  military  man- 
power. Selective  Service  is  required.  In 
the  interim  we  must  be  certain  that  the 
present  system  is  as  equitable  and  as 
reasonable  as  we  can  make  it. 

President  Nixon  has  placed  draft  re- 
form at  the  head  of  his  list  of  recom- 
mendations for  immediate  action,  and 
he  has  announced  his  intention  to  make 
changes  within  the  authority  provided  in 
the  1967  Selective  Service  Act  to  reduce 
the  prime  vulnerability  of  young  Ameri- 
can men  from  7  years  to  12  months— be- 
tween the  ages  of  19  and  20.  However,  he 
does  need  congressional  approval — as 
provided  in  the  bill  before  us— H.R. 
14001— to  shift  from  the  inequitable  re- 
quirement of  choosing  the  "oldest  first" 
to  the  more  just  method  of  random  se- 
lection. 

The  President  has  already  taken  ad- 
ministrative action  to  provide  more  equi- 
table treatment  under  existing  law  for 
graduate  students  now  in  school  by  per- 
mitting them  to  delay  induction  until 
next  June  rather  than  just  until  the  end 
of  the  present  semester.  Also,  another 
step  taken  by  the  administration  has 
been  the  cancellation  of  draft  calls  for 
November  and  December  and  a  stretch- 
out of  the  October  quota  over  a  3-month 
period. 

There  are  no  greater  sacrifices  that  we. 
as  a  government,  can  ask  of  our  young 
men  than  those  entailed  in  the  Military 
Service  Act.  In  my  opinion,  the  President 
has  shown  that  he  is  sincere  in  his  efforts 
to  do  as  much  as  he  can  to  reform  the 
draft  in  order  to  make  it  as  fair  and 
equitable  as  possible  and  minimize  the 
disruptive  impact  on  individual  lives. 

We,  Members  of  Congress,  can  play  a 
significant  part  in  this  vital  task  by 
passing  HJl.  14001,  to  enable  the  insti- 
tution of  the  random  selection  system 
which  is  the  most  critical  aspect  of  the 


President's  total  restructuring  of  the 
selective  service  processes.  I  urge  it  be 
enacted  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
vote  on  legislation  which  would  change 
a  system  that  is  neither  efficient  nor 
equitable. 

I  am  unhappy  that  the  Congress  does 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  act  upon 
legislation  that  would  restructure  the 
entire  Selective  Service  System.  This 
piece  of  legislation  is  only  a  patchwork 
attempt  to  modify  the  system,  and  much 
more  remains  to  be  done. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  Selective 
Service  System  should  receive  a  thor- 
ough nonpolitical  and  nonpartisan  study 
in  an  effort  to  determine  whether  the 
present  system  should  be  revised  or  re- 
tained. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  military  draft 
is  in  need  of  immediate  reform.  The  in- 
duction standards  vary  from  one  local 
draft  board  to  another.  Deferments  are 
granted  on  the  basis  of  local  board  pref- 
erences, and  student  deferments  are 
given  on  the  whim  of  some  of  these 
boards  and  create  a  special  class  of  ex- 
clusions. Naturally,  these  individual 
board  actions  stir  up  controversy  among 
other  registrants  who  do  not  obtain  a 
deferment. 

The  Selective  Service  System,  under 
present  laws,  is  a  composition  of  over 
4,000  local  boards,  each  interpreting  the 
law  in  its  own  fashion;  thus  increasing 
the  possibility  of  varying  classification 
standards. 

I  would  dare  say  that  the  local  boards 
are  not  altogether  representative  of  local 
area  population,  ethnic  or  minority  com- 
position. I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  provide 
that  the  membershp  of  local  selective 
boards  refiect  the  minority,  ethnic,  and 
economic  nature  of  the  areas  being 
served  by  such  boards.  It  is  my  hope  that 
a  general  revision  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  will  include  this  provision  as  a 
matter  of  equitable  treatment  of  the 
many  groups  comprising  our  local  draft 
board  registrants. 

I  am  determined  that  draft  law  reform 
shall  not  cease  with  the  passage  of  the 
pending  bill.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  accept- 
ance of  the  pending  legislation  should 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  more  compre- 
hensive and  equitable  reforms.  But  under 
the  rule,  this  body  has  been  abruptly 
silenced. 

Given  the  opportunity,  we  could  have 
debated  this  important  question  and  de- 
liberated on  how  to  devise  a  system  for 
national  defense  which  is  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  a  truly 
free  society. 

We  could  have  debated  whether  we 
could  satisfactorily  modify  the  present 
draft  laws,  or  whether  it  would  be  nec- 
essary and  desirable  to  give  the  system 
a  complete  overhaul. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  against  this 
bill  because  it  fails  to  do  what  we  de- 
sire, to  completely  devise  and  adopt  a 
mesmingful  draft  reform. 

This  is  such  a  small  and  insignificant 
step  in  revising  the  draft  laws,  that  it  is 
almost  worse  than  doing  nothing  at  all. 
I  cannot  vote  for  a  bill  which  provides 
an  illusion,  not  meaningful  reform. 
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Tbia  bill  Is  aimed  at  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  single  and  narrow  objective; 
the  repeal  of  one  subsection  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  which  relates  only  to 
the  President's  authority  to  determine 
the  relative  order  of  induction  for  selec- 
tive service  registrants  within  an  age 
group. 

There  Is  great  ^ubt  that  the  random 
selection  system  that  the  President  plans 
to  institute  will  in  fact  lead  to  more 
equity  in  the  drafting  of  young  men. 

To  be  tnily  efTective  and  equitable, 
draft  reform  must  go  far  beyond  the 
mere  adoption  o(  a  lottery  syston. 

I  am  also  qult4  concerned  that  many 
parents  will  be  li)  deep  anguish  if  their 
19-year-old  sons'  are  made  the  prime 
draft  age  group. 

Mr.  Chairman,;  I  knew  that  I  would 
be  in  the  minority  when  the  vote  was 
talcen  on  this  bill,  but  it  still  is  my  hope 
that  an  effort  will'  be  made  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  present  to  us  a 
bill  which  will  reinove  all  the  Inequities 
of  present  law. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  R^r.  Chairman,  President 
Nixon  ir^  {ys  messUge  to  the  Congress  last 
May  ha$  JceaCDrmed  that  his  long  range 
goal  continues  to  be  to  end  the  need  for 
the  draft  completely  under  peacetime 
conditions.  I  know  we  all  share  the  hope 
that  future  world  conditions  will  be  such 
that  we  can  safely  reduce  our  military 
commitments  an4  thus  make  possible  a 
phasing  out  of  the  draft. 

The  draft  is,  hqwever,  needed  today.  It 
will  still  be  needed  for  some  time  in  the 
future.  We  can,  however,  look  forward  to 
a  period  of  progressively  lower  draft  calls 
as  progress  is  made  in  troop  withdrawals 
from  Vietnam  and  as  other  plarmed  re- 
ductions in  military  force  levels  are  ac- 
complished. Last  month  President  Nixon 
annoimced  the  fltst  results  of  this  effort 
in  terms  of  a  rediiction  of  50.000  in  pre- 
viously planned  d|aft  calls,  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird  In  his  recent  testimony 
has  expressed  th^  hope  that  further  re- 
ductions will  be  possible  this  coming 
year. 

The  reforms  in  |the  draft  selection  sys- 
tem proposed  by  the  administration  are 
particularly  timeiy  under  these  condi- 
tions. We  can  novi^  see  immediately  ahead 
of  us  the  prospect^  that  a  steadily  declin- 
young  men  will  have 
service  through  the 
no  cliange  at  all  were 
snt  draft  procedures, 
these  reductions  t  in  draft  calls  would 
simply  result  in  tl^  additional  accumula- 
tion of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  in  the  manpower  pool  vulnerable 
to  service.  It  would  result  in  a  continued 
and  lengthening  iPeriod  of  tension  and 
uncertainty  for  these  young  men,  while 
waiting  from  mohth  to  month,  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  they  were  needed  for 
induction.  This  clearly  would  be  an  in- 
tolerable situatioti,  one  which  we  all 
agree  must  be  avoided. 

For  these  reas<)ns  the  President  has 
indicated  his  flrni  intention  to  change 
the  present  ordef  of  selection  and  to 
limit  the  period  jof  draft  vulnerability. 
The  administration  has  made  it  clear 
that  the  preferred  way  of  accomplish- 
ing this  is  through  establishment  of  a 
random  sequence)  of  selection,  which  is 


ing  proportion  olj 
to  be  called  int 
draft.  However,  il 
made  in  the  pres 


authorized  by  HJl.  14001.  If  this  author- 
ity is  not  provided  by  the  Congress,  the 
President  would  be  forced  to  adopt  alter- 
native methods.  These  alternatives  would 
not,  in  the  President's  judgment,  be 
equally  acceptable  and  understandable 
to  the  American  public. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  passage  of 
this  proposed  legislation— H.R.   14001. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Nixon  administration  for 
its  leadership  in  the  area  of  draft  re- 
form. By  asking  the  Congress  to  give  him 
the  power  to  set  up  a  random  selection 
system,  the  President  has  taken  the 
initiative  in  this  much-needed  reform 
process. 

Congress  now  has  the  responsibility  to 
join  with  the  President  and  take  the  first 
steps  toward  a  new  system  that  will  be 
fairer  to  all  our  young  men  and,  at 
the  same  time,  meet  the  national  secu- 
rity needs  of  our  country.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  House  has  finally  seen  fit  to 
pass  the  President's  measure  and  hope 
the  Senate  moves  positively  without  de- 
lay. 

While  the  lottery  system  alone  can- 
not end  all  the  inequities  in  our  present 
draft  system,  it  is  certainly  a  major  step 
forward.  It  is  responsive  to  public  opin- 
ion and  to  the  concerns  of  our  young 
people  who  shoulder  the  burdens  of 
fighting  for  America.  This  action  will 
open  the  way  for  further  reforms,  such 
as  more  equitable  national  standards,  a 
simplified  deferment  system,  and  more 
due  process  in  the  appeal  procedures. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  additional 
congressional  action  next  year  and,  to 
some  extent,  by  Executive  order  which  I 
am  sure  the  President  intends  to  exer- 
cise. 

It  is  equally  encouraging  that  the 
President  has  provided  for  a  new  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service  this  coming 
February  who,  I  am  sure,  will  reflect  the 
President's  and  the  people's  desire  for 
further  draft  reform. 

When  the  Vietnam  war  is  over,  the 
President  will  then  be  in  a  position  to 
continue  his  annoimced  effort  to  evalu- 
ate the  feasibility  of  a  volionteer  mili- 
tary system  in  peacetime,  as  well  as  na- 
tional service  alternatives  to  military 
service. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  not  the  time  to  debate  the  merits  of  the 
President's  bill  to  reform  the  draft.  The 
only  relevant  question  at  this  point  is 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  open  de- 
bate on  the  entire  bill. 

It  would  be  extremely  hasty  and  short- 
sighted of  us  to  pass  the  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  without  debate  as  to 
whether  the  bill  is  positive  or  negative 
reform. 

I  have  examined  H.R.  14001  only  su- 
perficially but  even  so  it  seems  to  me 
that  three  things  are  readily  apparent: 

First.  It  will  relieve  the  situation  for 
primarily  the  middle-class  white  stu- 
dent population;  extending  the  defer- 
ments will  conversely  increase  the  bur- 
den on  poorer,  nonwhite  youth. 

Second.  It  will  make  it  harder  for  non- 
college  youth  to  acquire  jobs  while  in 
the  age  bracket  between  17,  the  average 
age  upon  graduation,  and  19.  the  year 
of  the  lottery.  This  means,  of  course,  that 


they  will  still  have  to  delay  their  career 
plans. 

Third.  It  affirms  the  fact  that  conscrip- 
tion, no  matter  which  system  utilizes  it, 
will  be  inherently  unequal. 

But  as  I  have  said,  the  issue  at  present 
is  not  the  bill  but  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  presented  to  the  House.  We  can 
hardly  acquiesce  to  the  "take  all  of  it 
or  none  of  it"  proposal  being  offered  to 
the  Members  of  the  House. 

One  of  the  fundamental  objections  of 
the  youth  of  today  is  the  manner  In  which 
we  too  often  offer  alternatives  without 
offering  the  opportunity  for  sincere, 
honest  dialog,  and  debate. 

It  seems  to  be  that  the  situation  we,  as 
Congressmen,  now  find  ourselves  in  is 
terribly  analogous  to  theirs.  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  dissent. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  fact  that  we  can  make  changes 
in  a  bad  system  certainly  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  making  that  system  any  bet- 
ter. A  lottery  draft  is  a  lot  better  than 
the  present  means  of  conscription.  But 
the  draft  is  still  the  draft. 

I  see  nothing  intrinsically  wrong  with 
the  lottery  method.  Indeed,  it  is  more 
equitable.  I  favor  equity,  and  in  the  case 
of  military  manpower  procurement  I  am 
for  the  most  equitable  of  systems — that 
of  piu-ely  volunteer  service. 

My  vote  goes  not  against  the  lottery, 
but  instead,  against  the  draft  itself.  No 
matter  what  packaging  we  wrap  around 
the  draft,  we  do  not  remove  the  stigma 
of  involuntary  servitude  which  is  the 
essence  of  military  conscription. 

There  should  be  no  mystery  over  the 
reason  that  President  Nixon  asked  only 
for  the  lottery  reform  while  ignoring  the 
many  other  inequities  and  limitations  of 
the  current  selective  service.  Tlie  admin- 
istration sees  the  lottery  reform  as  a  valve 
which  will  ease  the  pressures  coming 
from  millions  of  young  men  now  facing 
conscription.  The  administration  wants 
to  believe  that  if  the  threat  of  the  draft 
is  taken  away  from  these  young  people, 
the  protests  will  evaporate. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  the  admin- 
istration is  wrong,  very  wrong.  It  takes 
more  than  a  sop  such  as  the  lottery  se- 
lection to  stifle  the  discontent  in  our 
society,  and  it  is  sheer  cynicism  to  be- 
lieve that  the  draft — and  the  inuninency 
of  military  service — causes  the  turmoil 
and  furor  rampant  throughout  America 
today. 

My  position  on  the  draft  has  not 
changed.  I  voted  against  the  1967  bill  for 
the  same  reasons  I  vote  against  the  lot- 
tery reform,  and  I  shall  continue  to  op- 
pose the  draft  for  as  long  as  this  wholely 
inequitable  and  undemocratic  system 
exists. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  uo  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.   14001 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Selective  Ser\ice  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1969." 

Sec.  2.  Section  5(a)(2)  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  (50  App.  U.SC. 
455(a)  (2) )  is  hereby  repealed. 
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Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  open  to  amendment  at  any 

point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  to  the  bill? 

AMENDMENT    OFFEKED    BY    MB.    ICHORD 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ichord:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  claxise  and  insert 
the  following : 

That  (a)  the  last  sentence  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  (50 
App.  U.S.C.  454(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  (including  but  not  limited  to  selection 
and  induction  by  age  group  or  age  groups)'. 
•(b)  Subsection  (k)  of  such  section  4  (60 
App.  U.S.C.  464 (k) )  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Military  Selec- 
Uve  Service  Act  of  1967  (50  App.  U.S.C.  455) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (a) .  by 
redesignating  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as  sub- 
sections (g)  and  (h).  respectively,  and  by 
Inserting  Immediately  before  subsection  (g) 
(as  so  redesignated)  the  following  new  sub- 
sections : 

■  (a)  The  selection  of  persons  for  training 
and  service  under  this  title  shall  be  made  In 
a  fair  and  Impartial  manner  from  among  per- 
sons who  are  liable  for  such  training  and 
service  and  who  at  the  time  of  selection  are 
registered  and  classified,  but  not  deferred 
or  exempted. 

■•(b)  The  order  of  induction  of  registrants 
found  qualified  for  induction  shall  be  de- 
termined as  follows : 

■'(1)  Selection  of  persons  for  Induction 
to  meet  the  military  manpower  needs  shall 
be  made  from  persons  in  the  prime  selection 
group,  after  the  selection  of  delinquents  and 
volunteers. 

■■(2)  The  term  "prime  selection  group" 
means  persons  who  are  liable  for  training  and 
service  under  this  title,  and  who  at  the  time 
of  selection  are  registered  and  classified  and 
are  nineteen  years  of  age  and  not  deferred  or 
exempted. 

(3)  A  person  shall  upon  attaining  the 
nineteenth  anniversary  of  the  day  of  his 
birth  be  placed  in  the  prime  selection  group 
and  shall  remain  in  the  prime  selection  group 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  unices  in- 
ducted into  the  Armed  Forces  during  such 
period.  Any  person  in  a  deferred  statue  upon 
reaching  the  age  of  nineteen  shall,  upon  the 
termination  of  such  deferred  status,  ajid  If 
qualified,  be  liable  for  twelve  months  for 
induction  as  a  registrant  within  the  prime 
selection  group  regardless  of  his  age,  unless 
he  Is  otherwise  deferred.  Any  person  removed 
from  the  prime  selection  group  because  of 
a  deferment  shall  again  be  placed  In  the 
prime  selection  group,  if  he  otherwise  qual- 
ifies, whenever  such  deferment  terminates 
and  regardless  of  his  age.  No  person  shall  re- 
main in  the  prime  selection  group  for  any 
period  or  periods  totaling  more  than  twelve 
months.  Upon  remaining  in  the  prime  selec- 
tion group  fo*  any  period  or  periods  totaling 
twelve  months,  a  person  Is  relieved  of  any 
liabUlty  for  training  and  service  under  this 
title. 

"(4)  Under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  President  shall  prescribe,  any  person  who, 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection,  has 
attained  the  nineteenth  anniversary  of  the 
day  of  his  birth  but  has  not  attained  the 
twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  day  of  his 
birth  and — 

••'(A)  is  not  deferred  or  exempted,  shall 
be  placed  in  the  prime  selection  group  under 
this  subsection  for  the  12-month  period  Im- 
mediately following  the  month  in  which  this 
subsection  takes  effect,  or 

•"(B)  is  deferred,  shall  be  placed  in  the 
prime  selection  group  under  this  subsection 


for  the  12-month  period  immediately  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  such  deferment 
terminates; 

except  that  any  person  placed  In  the  prime 
selection  group  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
may  thereafter  be  removed  because  of  a 
deferment  for  which  he  Is  eligible,  but  shall 
again  be  placed  in  such  group  whenever  such 
deferment  terminates. 

"  '(5)  The  order  of  call  for  Induction  from 
among  those  persons  in  the  prime  selection 
group  shall  be  determined  imder  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  President  shall  pre- 
scribe as  follows: 

"■(A)  the  Selective  Service  System  shall 
from  time  to  time  publish,  for  each  month 
In  the  year,  a  list  of  numbers  randomly  ar- 
ranged, corresponding  to  the  number  of  days 
In  such  month; 

"•(B)  those  persons  first  called  from  the 
prime  selection  group  for  the  particular 
month  will  be  those  whose  day  of  birth  is 
the  same  as  the  first  number  on  the  list; 
those  next  called  will  be  those  whose  day  of 
birth  is  the  second  number  on  the  list;  and 
this  procedure  shall  be  followed  until  the 
particular  month's  quota  is  met; 

•••(C)  the  Selective  Service  System  shall 
also  from  time  to  time  publish  a  list  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  randomly  arranged. 
In  the  event  that  the  procedure  described 
In  subparagraph  (B)  does  not  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish clearly  an  order  of  call  as  between 
two  or  more  persons,  then  reference  shall  be 
made  to  the  list  of  letters  and  the  first  letter 
of  the  last  names  of  such  persons  to  deter- 
mine such  an  order  of  call:  and 

•'•(D)  the  determination  of  order  of  call 
may  be  made  upon  a  national,  regional,  or 
local  or  other  basis,  as  the  President  shall 
determine. 

•••(c)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  President,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  from 
establishing  a  separate  and  distinct  selec- 
tion system  for  persons  found  by  him  to 
have  special  skills  essential  to  the  national 
defense. 

••'(d)  There  shall  be  no  discrimination 
against  any  person  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  creed  in  the  selection  of  persons  for  traln- 
and  service  under  this  title  or  In  the  inter- 
pretation and  execuUon  of  any  provision  of 
this  title. 

•'•(e)  No  order  for  Induction  shall  be  Is- 
sued under  this  title  to  any  person  who  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  nineteen  years  un- 
less the  President  finds  that  such  action  Is 
In  the  national  Interest. 

•■■(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  except  section  314  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1425) ,  no  person  who  Is  qualified  in  a  needed 
medical,  dental,  or  allied  specialist  category, 
and  who  is  liable  for  Induction  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  title,  shall  be  held  to  be  in- 
eligible for  appointment  as  a  commissioned 
officer  of  an  armed  force  of  the  United  States 
on  the  sole  ground  that  he  Is  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  or  has  not  made  a  dec- 
laration of  Intent  to  become  a  citizen  thereof, 
and  any  such  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  who  Is  appointed  as  a 
commissioned  officer  may.  In  lieu  of  the  oath 
prescribed  by  section  1331  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  take  such  oath  of  service  and 
obedience  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
prescribe.' 

"(b)  Paragraph  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  of  sec- 
tion 454(c)  of  such  Act  (50  App.  U.S.C. 
454(c))  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
'section  5(b)'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'section  5(g)'. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (h)(1)  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967  (50  App.  U.S.C.  456)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■"(h)(1)  The  President  Is  authorized  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  provide  for  the  deferment  from 


training  and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  persons  requesting  such  deferment  who 
are  satisfactorily  pursuing  a  course  of  in- 
struction at  a  college,  university,  or  similar 
Institution  of  learning  and  who  are  enrolled 
in  any  division  (other  than  the  senior  di- 
vision) of  a  military  officer  training  program 
given  at  such  Institution.  A  deferment 
granted  to  any  person  under  authority  of  this 
subsection  shall  continue  until  such  person 
fails  to  pursue  satisfactorily  his  course  of  In- 
struction, or  is  deferred  under  subsection 
(d)  (1)  of  this  subsection,  whichever  first  oc- 
curs.' 

■Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  such 
date  80  shall  be  proclaimed  by  the  President, 
but  In  no  case  later  than  the  sixtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  WU  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967  to  provide  a  random  system  for  selecting 
persons  for  induction  Into  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

POINT    or  OROES 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment that  it  is  not  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
cede the  point  of  order.  It  has  been  de- 
bated prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 
I  believe  that  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  I  woulc"  have  to  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana.  It  is  not  in 
order  under  the  rules  of  the  House.  I 
concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  con- 
cedes the  point  of  order.  The  Chair 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     FARBSTEIN 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  at  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Farbstein:  On 
page  1,  Insert  between  lines  4  and  5  the 
following; 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  the  es- 
tablishment, pursuant  to  section  2  of  this 
Act,  of  a  random  system  of  selecting  In- 
dividuals for  Induction  for  military  training 
and  service  would  be  far  more  just  in  its 
operation  than  the  existing  methods  of 
selection  of  individuals  for  induction.  The 
Congress  further  declares,  however,  that  al- 
though the  Implementation  of  such  a  random 
system  of  selection  would  be  a  significant  step 
toward  achieving  fairness  In  the  existing  con- 
scription system,  it  would  be  still  more  equi- 
table to  suspend  such  system  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, but  with  provision  made  for  the  rein- 
statement of  such  system  If  ( 1 )  the  Congress 
declares  war.  or  (2)  the  President  orders  such 
reinstatement  and  the  Congress  by  concur- 
rent resolution  approves  such  order." 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  '■Sec  2."  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■■Sec  3.". 
point  op  order 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
as  not  being  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  makes  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  desire  to  be  heard  on 
his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  The  point  of  order  that 
I  make  is  that  it  is  not  germane.  Under 
existing  law  the  President  already  has 
the  power  of  suspension  of  the  draft.  It 
is  indicated  that  ^here  will  be  no  draft 
calls  in  November  and  December.  Also 
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the  section  of  tlie  law  to  which  we  ad- 
dress ourselves  relates  only  to  the  meth- 
od of  selection  ind  does  not  have  any 
qualifying  phrases  or  contingencies  at- 
tached to  that.  Therefore,  this  amend- 
ment is  not  germane  to  the  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York] desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  ordetf? 

Mr.  FARBSTEtN.  Yes.  This  is  an  addi- 
tion to  the  resolution.  It  merely  ampli- 
fies the  resolutioti  as  such,  and  hence,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  dermane. 

Mr.  HEBERT.jl  submit,  further,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  ii  directs  itself  to  further 
provisions  in  thsjlaw  not  included  in  the 
bill  under  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
others  who  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point,  the  Chair  |s  ready  to  rule. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Netv  York  provides  for  a 
declaration  of  congressional  policy  with 
respect  to  the  draft  laws.  The  policy 
enunciated  by  the  amendment — the 
eventual  suspens  on  of  the  draft  laws — 
certainlj;_  goes  tq  a  much  broader  issue 
tliftn  that  presented  by  the  pending  bill. 

The  bill  is  aii»ed  at  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  singlei  narrow  objective:  the 
repeal  of  one  subsection  of  the  Military 
Selective  Servicq  Act,  which  it  relates 
only  to  the  Pnesident's  authority  to 
determine  the  relative  order  of  induc- 
tion for  selective  service  registrants 
within  age  groups. 

Since  the  amendment  is  of  more  gen- 
eral application  and  goes  to  the  whole 
subject  of  the  existing  selective  service 
system,  the  Chair  holds  that  it  is  not 
germane.  The  piint  of  order  raised  by 
the  gentleman  jfrom  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Hebert)  is,  ther«ore,  sustained. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MK.    RYAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  m|.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment.        i 

The  Clerk  reajd  as  follows: 

Amendment  offeted  by  Mr.  Ryan:  On  page 
1,  strike  out  Unee  li  through  7  and  Insert  the 
following : 

"Sec.  2.  Section  5(ai(2)  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  (50  App.  VS.C. 
455(a)(2))    Is  ami  nded  to  read  as  follows: 

•■ '(2) Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  his  subsection,  the  Presi- 
dent in  establishing  the  order  of  inducUon 
for  registrants  wltliln  the  various  age  groups 
found  qualified  fcr  induction  may  effect  a 
change  In  the  m«  thod  of  determining  the 
relative  order  of  nduction  for  such  regis- 
trants within  such  age  groups  as  has  been 
heretofore  established  and  In  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactn  lent  of  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Amendment  of  1969;  but,  except 
during  a  period  of  i  war  declared  by  Congress 
after  such  date  of  enactment,  no  person  In- 
ducted under  this  title  on  or  after  such  dat« 
of  enactment  maj  be  assigned,  without  his 
express  consent,  t )  active  duty  In  Vietnam 
and  the  waters  a<  jacent  thereto  (as  desig- 
nated In  Executive  Order  No.  11216,  dated 
April  24.  1965).' 

POIirX    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  p>oint  of  order  ;  igainst  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRmAn.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  fish  to  be  heard  on  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  HEBERT.)  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairmai.  I  submit  that  this 
amendment  is  certainly  not  germane.  It 


is  broad  and  it  is  long  and  It  brings  in  the 
war  In  Vietnam  which  has  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  the  section  under  considera- 
tion in  this  bill.  Also,  it  instructs  as  to 
the  method  of  those  to  be  inducted,  which 
goes  even  beyond  the  point  of  induction 
and  deals  strictly  with  the  selection  and 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  make  a 
change  in  the  method  of  induction,  and 
does  not  contain  any  qualifications. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  would  withhold  his  point  of 
order  until  I  explain  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  will  withhold  it  at  this 
time  if  the  gentleman  will  use  this  time 
as  an  explanation  of  his  amendment 
and  not  again  talk  against  the  point  of 
order.  In  other  words,  I  am  trying  to 
be  very  generous  and  give  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  sufficient  time  in  which 
to  respond  to  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  reserve  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  reserve  the  point  of 
order  in  order  to  give  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
draftee  inducted  under  the  Selective 
Service  Act  should  be  sent  to  fight  in  the 
war  in  Vietnam  without  his  express  con- 
sent, unless  Congress  has  declared  war. 

In  view  of  the  parliamentary  sitim- 
tion  which  confronts  x;is,  the  rule  having 
been  approved,  I  have  drafted  and  pre- 
pared two  amendments  dealing  with 
this  proposition. 

No.  1  is  before  the  committee  at  this 
time.  If  by  any  chance  that  is  ruled  not 
to  be  germane,  I  have  another  amend- 
ment which  I  will  ofifer,  a  more  restric- 
tive amendment,  and  which  I  will  argue 
is  certainly  germane. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Constitution  states 
that  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to 
declare  war.  Young  men  being  drafted 
today  theoretically  are  being  called  to 
serve  in  peacetime,  because  there  has 
been  no  declaration  of  war,  but  peace- 
time does  not  exist.  So  young  men  are 
being  drafted  and  sent  to  risk  their 
lives  in  Vietnam  in  a  military  action 
which  is  undeclared  by  the  Congress. 

If  an  American  wishes  to  volunteer 
to  fight  in  that  war,  he  can  certainly 
enlist,  but  a  draftee  has  no  choice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  of  Jvme  30,  27  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam  were 
draftees.  Almost  one-third  of  Ameri- 
can deaths  in  Vietnam  from  hostile  ac- 
tion were  draftees,  32  percent.  There 
were  36,954  men  killed  in  the  war  prior 
to  June  30,  1969.  Of  this  number,  13,169 
were  draftees;  11,946  were  killed  in  hos- 
tile action;  1,223  as  a  result  of  nonhos- 
tile  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my 
pending  amendment,  the  first  one,  is  to 
insure  that  no  more  draftees  die  in 
Vietnam  fighting  an  imdeclared  war. 

The  purpose  of  the  second  amend- 
ment is  more  restrictive  in  that,  if  the 


first  is  ruled  nongermane,  the  second 
one  will  only  apply  to  those  who  are  in- 
ducted under  the  change  which  the  re- 
peal of  section  5(a)(2)    would  permit. 

Certainly,  that  must  be  germane. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  since  the  Americanization 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  has  not  asked  the 
Congress  for  a  declaration  of  war — nei- 
ther President  Johnson  nor  President 
Nixon. 

Legitimate  questions  are  being  pased 
today  by  young  men  all  over  the  country 
as  well  as  by  their  families  and  other 
concerned  Americans.  Why  should  draft- 
ees continue  to  be  sent  to  fight  and 
perhaps  die  in  Vietnam  without  a  con- 
gressional declaration  of  war  when  well- 
trained  regular  armed  forces  are  not  be- 
ing fully  used  in  Vietnam?  Why  should 
draftees  continue  to  be  sent  to  fight  in 
that  war  without  a  congressional  decla- 
ration of  war  when  well-trained  Reserve 
forces  are  not  being  fully  used  in  Viet- 
nam? 

It  is  proposed  to  spend  in  the  fiscal  year 
1970  budget  half  a  billion  dollars  for  the 
Reserves. 

Why  should  draftees  continue  to  be 
sent  to  fight  in  Vietnam  without  a  con- 
gressional declaration  of  war  when  there 
are  316,000  well-trained  troops  stationed 
in  Europe? 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  the  young 
men,  to  their  parents,  and  to  all  of  the 
Americans  who  are  concerned  so  deeply 
with  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  answer  these 
questions. 

I  do  not  believe  for  1  minute  that  the 
technicality  of  a  parliamentary  rule  or 
the  device  of  a  parUamentary  procedure 
should  be  permitted  to  prevent  the  House 
from  voting  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
for  young  Americans  who  are  either  serv- 
ing or  who  may  be  drafted  to  serve  in 
this  war.  Congress  should  make  a  de- 
cision, either  to  declare  war  as  required 
by  the  Constitution  imder  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8,  or  it  should  provide  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  be  carried  on  through  voluntary 
manpower. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  rtly 
colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LOWEH^STEHN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  gentleman's  proposed 
amendments — amendments  which  are 
among  those  I  had  hoped  to  introduce 
myself,  and  which  would  make  a  real 
and  substantial  improvement  in  the  way 
the  draft  works,  if  we  must  continue  to 
have  a  draft  at  all.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  initiative  in  bringing  these 
amendments  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  today.  It  is  especially  unfortunate 
that  we  are  not  allowed  to  debate  and 
vote  on  proposals  for  genuine  draft  re- 
form at  a  time  when  practically  everyone 
agrees  reform  is  urgently  needed.  If  we 
are  finally  reduced  to  voting  for  or 
against  something  that  will  reform 
virtually  nothing  but  that  will  be  called 
"reform,"  and  that  must,  therefore,  add 
to  the  gap  between  rhetoric  and  reality 
that  already  plagues  this  country  and 
vexes  its  young  people  especially,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  vote  against  it. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  is  germane  to 
the  bill  in  that  my  amendment  would 
permit  the  President  to  institute  a 
random  selection  method,  it  does  repeal 
the  section  5(a)(2)  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  which  is  the  same 
section  the  bill  before  us  repeals. 

At  the  same  time,  it  says  that  no  one 
inducted  under  the  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967,  regardless  of  how  he  is 
inducted,  shall  be  sent  to  Vietnam  with- 
out his  consent  unless  there  is  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  could  be 
more  germane  to  the  question  of  the  draft 
than  where  and  under  what  conditions 
one  is  going  to  be  asked  to  give  his  life. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  wish  to  be  heard  fur- 
ther on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  No.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
sought  to  amend  section  2  of  the  bill.  The 
amendment  is  directed  to  section  5(a) 
(2)  of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  the  same 
section  which  would  be  repealed  by  the 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

Section  5(a)(2)  deals  only  with  the 
order  of  the  induction  for  registrants 
within  the  various  age  groups  foimd  to 
qualify  for  mduction.  That  limited  topic 
is  the  only  matter  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  refers  to  the  assign- 
ment of  personnel  after  their  induction, 
and  would  prohibit  their  assignment  to 
Vietnam  without  their  express  consent. 

The  Chair  does  not  believe  that,  be- 
cause this  bill  provides  for  the  induction 
of  personnel,  that  it  opens  up  for  gen- 
eral consideration  the  subsequent  mili- 
tary service  and  careers  of  those  in- 
ducted. The  assignment  of  personnel, 
as  well  as  amendments  going  to  their 
training,  tour  of  service,  benefits,  and 
other  matters,  are  not  within  the  con- 
templation of  the  present  bill. 

The  Chair  therefore  holds  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane,  and  sustains 
the  point  of  order. 

Are  there  further  amendments? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    RYAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk   read  as   follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ryan  :  On  page 
1,  strike  out  lines  5  through  7  and  Insert  the 
following: 

•SEC.  2.  Section  5(a)(2)  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  (50  App.  U.S.C. 
455(a)  (2) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"■(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Pres- 
ident In  establishing  the  order  of  Induction 
for  registrants  within  the  various  age  groups 
found  qualified  for  Induction  may  effect  a 
change  in  the  method  of  determining  the 


relative  osder  of  Induction  for  such  regis- 
trants within  such  age  groups  as  has  been 
heretofore  established  and  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Amendment  of  1969;  but,  except 
during  a  period  of  a  war  declared  by  Con- 
gress after  such  date  of  enactment,  no  per- 
son Inducted  pursuant  to  any  such  change 
as  may  be  made  under  the  authority  of  tne 
preceding  provisions  of  this  paragraph  maj' 
be  assigned,  without  his  express  consent,  to 
active  duty  In  Vietnam  and  the  waters  ad- 
jacent thereto  (as  designated  in  Executive 
Order  No.  11216,  dated  April  24,  1966). '  " 

POINT    OF   ORDER 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ryan)  for  the  same  reasons 
I  did  on  the  previous  amendment.  The 
amendment  is  not  germane  and  it  goes 
far  beyond  the  section  that  we  have  un- 
der consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  is  considerably  more  re- 
strictive than  the  previous  amendment. 
I  submit  it  is  germane  because  it  deals, 
as  does  the  pending  bill,  H.R.  14001,  only 
with  the  order  of  induction  of  various 
Age  groups  which  would  be  changed  un- 
der the  proposed  reE>eal. 

The  bill,  H.R.  14001,  repeals  section 
5(a)(2)  of  the  Mihtary  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1967.  In  other  words,  it  repeals 
the  1967  prohibition  upon  the  President 
effecting  a  change  in  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  relative  order  of  induc- 
tion of  registrants  from  the  method  in 
effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
1967  act. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  before  the 
House  is  to  permit  the  President  to 
change  the  relative  order  of  induction. 
My  amendment  also  repeals  the  prohibi- 
tion— making  possible  a  change  in  the 
order  of  induction.  In  other  words,  mak- 
ing possible  a  lottery  or  random  selec- 
tion. 

The  only  difference  is  that  my  amend- 
ment repeals  the  prohibition  in  part 
whereas  the  bill  before  the  House  repeals 
it  completely.  Surely,  if  the  Congress 
has  the  power  to  repeal  totally  the  pro- 
hibition in  the  first  place,  it  can  repeal 
the  prohibition  in  part. 

My  amendment  repeals  it  In  part.  It 
applies  only  to  draftees  inducted  through 
a  change  in  the  order  of  induction.  This 
amendment  does  not  apply  to  anyone 
drafted  or  inducted  through  the  existing 
method. 

The  President  can  continue  the  exist- 
ing method  of  selecting  registrants,  and 
my  amendment  would  not  apply  at  all.  It 
only  applies  to  those  who  are  inducted 
through  a  change  in  the  procedure. 

In  summary,  the  bill  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  re- 
peals the  prohibition.  My  amendment 
repeals  it  in  part.  Certainly,  it  is  ger- 
mane, to  limit  the  repeal  in  that  fashion, 
and  I  submit  it  is  very  much  germane  be- 
cause it  is  on  the  very  subject  of  the 
method  of  selection,  and  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  an  amendment  is  germane 
if  It  is  on  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

The  Chair  notes  in  the  gentleman's 
amendment  this  language  among  other 
languEige  changes : 

No  person  Inducted  pursuant  to  any  such 
change  as  may  be  made  under  the  authority 
of  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
may  be  assigned,  without  his  express  con- 
sent, to  active  duty  In  Vietnam  and  the 
waters  adjacent  thereto. 

The  Chair  must  hold  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  would  open  up 
for  present  consideration  a  broader  field 
than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill.  The  situation  is  four- 
square with  that  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered immediately  prior  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan).  The 
Chair  therefore  holds  that  the  amend- 
ment is  not  germane  and  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  support  this  bill 
reluctantly.  My  reservations  are  not  in 
what  it  does  but  in  what  it  fails  to  do. 
To  take  such  a  small  and  relatively  in- 
significant step  toward  meaningful  draft 
reform  is  almost  worse  than  doing 
nothing  at  all.  I  have  seriously  consid- 
ered voting  against  the  bill  on  that 
ground.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Pike)  has  suggested  that  the  bill 
is  a  fraud  and  a  sham  if  it  pretends  to 
be  or  is  assumed  to  be  a  significant  move 
toward  reforming  the  draft.  I  could  not 
agree  more. 

I  will  vote  for  the  bill  because  I  am  not 
opposed  to  the  specific  authority  it  grants 
to  the  President.  However,  I  wish  to 
speak  these  few  words  of  protest  against 
the  inadequacy  of  the  bill  and  the  par- 
liamentary situation  which  prevents  any 
meaningful  amendments  from  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House. 

I  hope  that  my  vote  will  not  be  read 
by  anyone  as  an  endorsement  of  the  ef- 
forts or  the  attitude  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  The  committee  is 
comprised  of  many  distinguished  and 
able  members  of  both  parties  but  one 
wearies  of  being  told  by  the  leadership 
of  this  committee  that  its  jurisdiction  is 
so  sensitive  that  the  country  cannot  suf- 
fer ordinary  Members  of  Congress  par- 
ticipating in  the  shaping  of  its  bills.  In- 
deed I  can  think  of  no  area  where  this 
"father  knows  best"  attitude  is  less  ap- 
propriate than  in  matters  of  national 
security  and  national  service. 

It  may  be  true  that  senior  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  are 
satisfied  with  this  bill  but  I  believe  that 
many  other  Members  of  the  House  are 
not.  I  think  it  is  tragic  that  even  now 
at  long  last  we  should  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  redress  the  obvious  inequities 
and  injustices  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967.  Whatever  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  91st  Congress,  the  passage 
of  this  shamefully,  inadequate,  and  in- 
complete bill  must  stand  as  an  oppor- 
timity  we  have  lost  and  a  responsibility 
in  which  we  have  failed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  be  offered,  under 
the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
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Mr.  SiKCS.  Chainnan  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  rejaorted  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HR.  14001)  to  amend  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967  to  authorize 
modifications  of  the  system  of  selecting 
persons  for  induction  into  the  Armed 
Forces  under  thUs  act,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  586,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  questidn  is  ordered. 

The  question;  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thjrd  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time.  , 

MOTION   TO     kxCOMMIT     OFFERED     BY 

»4r.    o'konski 

Mr.  O'KONSfa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAK^.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  O'KONS^.  I  am,  vehemently,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAK^.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  mdtlbn  to  r^ommit. 
'The* Clerk  re^d  as  follows: 

Mr.  OKoNSKi  tnoves  to  reccwnmlt  the  bill 
H.R.  14001  to  {he  Committee  on  Armed 
Servlcea. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
jn  on  the  motion  to  re- 


Mr.  HEBER' 
previous  questi 
commit.  j 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKSR.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  (o  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yaas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  anf  nays  were  ordered. 

The  questioii  was   taken;    and  there 
were — yeas     382,     nays     13.     answered 
"present"  1,  nojt  voting  35,  as  follows: 
loll  No.  253 1 
382 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 
Brasco 
Bray 


Bhnkley 
Bfock 

Btooks 
Bfoomfleld 
Btotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Bl-own.  Ohio 
B-oyhill.  N.C. 
BoyhUl,  Va. 
Btichanan 
Biirke.  Fla. 
Bitrke.  Mass. 
Btirleson,  Tex. 
B  jrllson.  Mo. 
B  jsh 
B  itlon 
B  frnes.  Wis. 
CiibeU 
Cuflery 
Cump 
Ci  irter 
Ciisey 
Culler 

Ciiamberlaln 
C  lappell 
C  ancy 
Clausen. 
DonH 
CI  awson.  Del 
CI  eveland 
Cdhelan 
CoUler 
Collins 
Ci  inable 
Ci  >nte 
O  >rbett 
C  )rman 
C  )ughUn 
C  >wger 
C  tuner 


Culver 

Cunningham 

Daniel.  Va. 

Davis.  Oa. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

IDerwlnski 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ell  berg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 


Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

WUlUm  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frey 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gannatz 
Gaydos 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlflln 
Orlffltbs 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hanuner- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hebert 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Holt  field 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kins 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 


Chlsholm 
Clay 
Conyers 
Dlggs 


Long,  Md. 

Lukeus 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
MeskUl 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
MUler,  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorbead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  lU. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
.  Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
Olsen 
ONeal,  Ga. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pcage 
Podell 
Poff 

Prever,  N.C. 
Price,  111. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Purcell 
Qule 
QulUen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Held,  111. 
Reld,  N.y. 
Relfel 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Roblson 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Colo. 

NATS— 13 

Hawkins 
Helstoskl 
Lowensteln 
O'Konskl 


RDgers,  Pla. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rjcney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskt 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Sch  nee  bell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

UdaU 

nilman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

White 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yairon 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Rosenthal 

Ryan 

Scbeuer 


Edwards,  Calif.  Rees 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Rarlck 

NOT  VOTING— 35 

Baring  Brown.  Calif.      Byrne,  P». 

Bell,  Calif.  Burton,  Calif.     CahUl 

Brademas  Burton,  Utah      Carey 


Cederbers 

Clark 

Colmer 

Daddarlo 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Dawson 

Dent 

Gallagher 

Gettys 


Jarman 

Kirwan 

Lipscomb 

Lujan 

McClory 

Mlkva 

MUls 

Monagan 

O'Neill,  Maaa. 


Plmle 

Pollock 

Powell 

iniclnskl 

Steed 

Whalley 

Whltehurst 

Wyatt 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowins; 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr 
Brown  of  California  against. 

Mr.  D&niels  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  .Mr. 
Burton  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Carey  against 

Mr.  Steed  for,  with  Mr.  Powell  against 

Until  further  notice: 

Ml'.  Mill*  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Ml'.  Colmer  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.    Jarman   with   Mr.   Whltehurst. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Pucinskl. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Pimie  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  imme- 
diately preceding  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
roUcall  No.  253,  a  vote  on  passage  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  amendments  of 
1969,  I  was  unavoidably  detained.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  12982, 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REVE- 
NUE ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  12982)  to  provide  addi- 
tional revenues  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House,  today.) 
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Mr.  McMillan  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 
Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dis- 
trict Committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  came  to  complete  agreement  in 
this  conference.  I  would  like  to  state 
that  it  required  almost  2  months  for  the 
House  to  get  a  bill  frojn  the  Senate,  and 
Anally  in  conference 'the  House  won,  I 
believe,  90  percent  of  what  we  wanted. 
So  I  think  the  conference  report  should 
be  agreed  to  by  the  Hotue. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  would  like  to  address 
a  question  to  the  chairman.  I  am  not 
going  to  go  over  the  old  ground  that  we 
debated  in  the  House  at  the  time  the 
District  of  Columbia  revenue  bill  was 
passed.  But  there  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion in  recent  weeks  a  very  serious  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  the  stafBng  of  per- 
sonnel at  the  District  of  Columbia  Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

I  personally  visited  the  hospital  and 
went  on  a  tour  of  the  hosiptal.  Includ- 
ing the  emergency  receiving  room  and 
the  area  in  which  the  patients  in  in- 
ternal medicine  are  taken  care  of.  I  am 
convinced  the  District  of  Columbia  Gen- 
eral Hospital  desperately  needs  addi- 
tional resources. 

The  purpose  of  my  question  is  to  ask 
whether  or  not  the  conferees  in  settling 
on  the  question  of  fimding  were  able  to 
make  provision  or  had  in  mind  the  prob- 
lem that  is  reflected  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  General  Hospital. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Of  course,  we  did  not 
earmark  any  funds  for  It,  but  I  have 
had  the  District  Committee  check  on 
this  matter.  The  gentleman  is  absolutely 
correct.  Conditions  are  bad  and  they 
should  have  more  fimds,  and  they  should 
have  more  employees,  especially  in  the 
reception  and  emergency  rooms.  We 
have  allowed  them  3,000  additional  peo- 
ple in  this  bill,  and  I  hope  that  will  be 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  FRASER.  What  the  chairman  is 
saying  is  that  in  the  increased  personnel 
permitted  under  the  conference  report. 
it  may  be  possible  for  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  recommend  that 
there  could  be  an  increase  in  the  person- 
nel available  to  take  care  of  the  patients? 
Mr.  MCMILLAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  do  not  know  of  any  project 
that  is  In  more  urgent  need  of  assistance 
at  the  present  time  than  that  hospital. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee that  a  number  of  us  will  support 
this  conference  report  so  it  can  go 
through,  and  the  District  can  have  its 
revenue.  If  we  do  not  pass  It  today,  it 


means  a  great  deal  of  revenue  will  be 
lost  over  the  next  2  months.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  next  year  when  we  will  consider 
revenue  proposals  sigaln.  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  look  them  over,  and  make 
some  changes. 

On  that  basis,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
oppose  any  of  the  conference  report  to- 
day in  the  hope  that  next  year  we  can 
consider  some  of  these  questions. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  commissioners  were  late  in  send- 
ing their  revenue  bill  to  the  Congress. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  first  of  June  when 
that  arrived.  In  August  we  passed  the  bill 
in  the  House,  and  it  was  passed  in  the 
Senate  recently. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  refresh  my  memory?  Was 
there  a  property  tax  Increase  in  the  Dis- 
trict bill? 

Mr.  McMillan.  The  District  can  in- 
crease its  tax.  That  did  not  come  under 
us.  We  tried  to  get  control  of  that  and 
did  not  get  it. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  TEMPORARY  EX- 
TENSION OF  AUTHORITY  CON- 
FERRED BY  EXPORT  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  164)  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  extension  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  an  explanation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  164  would  extend  for 
an  additional  60  days  the  provisions  of 
the  Export  Control  Act  which  are  due 
to  expire  tomorrow,  October  31. 

This  body  enacted  H.R.  4293  by  a  vote 
of  272  yesis  to  7  nays  on  October  16.  The 
other  body  has  also  passed  legislation 
extending  the  life  of  the  Export  Control 
Act.  The  problem  at  the  moment  is  that 
the  Senate  has  been  imable  to  date  to 
name  its  conferees  and,  therefore,  it  has 
been  impossible  for  us  to  meet  in  con- 
ference at  this  time.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  we  will  meet  in  conference  in  the 
immediate  future. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  Widnall)  is  in  full  ac- 
cord with  consideration  of  this  subject. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the   gentleman   from   Texas,   why    the 


other  body  has  been  unable  to  name  its 
conferees?  Is  it  because  they  are  in 
session,  or  is  it  because  too  many  of  them 
are  abroad  in  Moscow  and  other  foreign 
waypolnts? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  unable  to  answer 
that.  I  just  know  that  Is  what  they 
stated.  That  is  the  reason  why  they 
passed  this  joint  resolution  and  sent  it 
to  the  House,  so  as  not  to  let  it  expire 
completely  by  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Because  they  cannot  take 
the  time  to  name  conferees? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  know  about 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  that  not  what  the 
gentleman  said? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  what  they  said. 
That  is  what  they  told  me;  but  I  do  not 
know  the  explanation. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  minority  on  the 
committee  are  unhappy  about  the  fact 
that  conferees  have  not  been  named  in 
the  other  body.  It  is  the  intention  to 
hold  a  conference  on  this  measure. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this 
continuing  resolution  be  presented  now 
and  accepted  by  the  Congress.  We  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  re- 
solution, as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  164 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  12 
of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2032),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  31, 1969",  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "December  31,  1969". 

Sec.  2.  The  last  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing "Senate"  In  the  First  Deficiency  Act  fis- 
cal year  1926  (2  U.S.C.  64a)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"In  the  event  of  the  death,  resignation,  or 
disability  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Senate  shall  be  deemed 
his  successor  as  a  disbursing  officer,  under 
his  t)ond  as  Comptroller,  and  he  shall  serve 
as  such  disbursing  officer  until  the  end  of 
the  quarterly  period  during  which  a  new  Sec- 
retary shall  have  been  elected  and  quali- 
fied, or  such  disability  shall  have  been 
ended." 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DRUG 


ACT 


ABUSE    EDUCATION 
OF  1969 
Mr.   MATSUNAGA.   Mr.  Speaker,   by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  602  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  602 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
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14263)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grant*  to 
conduct  speclaa  educational  programs  and 
activities  concerning  the  use  of  drugs  and 
for  other  related  educational  purpoees.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shill  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  ec|ually  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chalrma^  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  C<^mmlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  bill  ehall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-»minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  ttte  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bllj  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  a^  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  qijestlon  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATajUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minujtes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  >Mif.  Martin)  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  spch  time  sis  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  602 
provides  an  ttpen  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
-14258rthe  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of 

a969.-—        [ 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  14252  is  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  new  and  im- 
proved currioula;  to  demonstrate  the 
use  of  drugs  ahd  evaluate  their  effective- 
ness in  model!  programs :  to  disseminate 
educational  niaterials;  to  provide  train- 
ing programs)  for  teachers,  counselors, 
law-enforcemfcnt  officials  and  other  pub- 
lic service  and  community  leaders:  and 
to  offer  comnjunity  education  programs 
for  parents  anii  others. 

Appropriatibns  are  authorized  over  a 
3-year  period!  $7  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  $12  milUdn  for  fiscal  year  1973.  The 
funds  shall  bi  utilized  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
carry  out  the  [purpose  of  the  bill  and  he 
is  authorized  tjo  use  up  to  5  percent  of  the 
funds  to  assisn  State  educational  agencies 
for  planning,  development,  and  imple- 
mentation of  idrug  abuse  education  pro- 
grams, j 

An  Interagency  Coordinating  Council 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary, 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  or  his  desig- 
nee as  chairman,  the  Attorney  General 
or  his  designeel  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, and  tne  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health.  Representa- 
tives of  other  {departments  and  agencies 
having  substantial  interest  in  drug  abuse 
may  be  appointed  to  the  Council. 

The  Council  would  advise  in  coordina- 
tion, promiilite  regulations  establish- 
ing procedures,  and  review  and  make 
recommendat^ns  on  applications  for 
assistance. 

The  Secretiry  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  ^ould  appoint  an  Advisory 
Committee  oi  Drug  Abuse  Education, 
consisting  of  El  members,  which  would 
advise  the  Secretary  on  administration, 
operation  of,  land  regulations  for.  pro- 
grams under  the  act:  make  recommen- 
dations regarjding  allocation  of  funds 
and  project  supplications:  and  evaluate 
programs  and  projects. 

The  commilttee  would  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  chairman  and  members  would  be 
entitled  to  coinpensation  not  to  exceed 


$100  per  day,  including  travel  time,  and 
while  in  travel  status  would  be  entitled 
to  per  diem  and  other  travel  expenses 
at  the  rates  authorized  for  Government 
personnel  employed  intermittently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  14252  would  provide 
a  program  of  education  most  sorely  in 
need  by  the  youth  of  our  country — a  pro- 
gram which  in  the  long  rtm  will  prove  to 
be  the  most  effective  weapon  against  drug 
abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  602  in  order  that  H.R. 
14252  may  be  considered  and  passed. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  iMr.  Matsunaga) 
has  adequately  and  completely  explained 
House  Resolution  602  and  the  bill  H.R. 
14252,  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of 
1969.  All  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  this  bill  was  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
unanimously  and  was  reported  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  unanimously.  I 
know  of  no  opposition  to  the  rule  or  to 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14252 >  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  make  grants  to  conduct  spe- 
cial educational  programs  and  activities 
concerning  the  use  of  drugs  and  for  other 
related  educational  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

n*    THE    COMMnTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  14252,  with 
Mr.  Adams  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ayres)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  tMr.  PERKms) . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
delighted  to  bring  before  the  House  the 
proposed  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of 
1969.  Initially,  I  should  like  to  review  the 
background  of  this  significant  piece  of 
legislation. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  held  10  days  of  pub- 
lic hearings,  during  which  over  80  wit- 
nesses presented  testimony  in  support  of 
the  general  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Subsequently,  H.R.  14252  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  by  a  record  vote  of  31  to  0.  Nine- 
teen majority  members  and  13  minority 
members  of  the  committee  have  cospon- 
sored  H.R.  14252  and  identical  bills.  An 
additional  49  Members  of  the  House 
have  also  cosponsored  this  legislation. 

The  design  of  the  bill,  and  the  over- 
whelming  support   accorded   it   are  in 


large  part  due  to  the  foresight  and  un- 
tiring efforts  of  its  principal  sponsor,  the 
gentlemsm  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds)  .  I  should  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  complement  the  gentleman 
.  and  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas),  for  their  hard 
work  and  leadership  in  an  effort  to  al- 
leviate a  national  problem  of  immense 
proportions.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  also  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education,  be- 
cause this  is  truly  a  bipartisan  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  clearly  an  ex- 
ample of  congressional  initiative.  The 
committee  bill  will  assist  in  alleviating  a 
critical  problem  which  touches  virtually 
every  community;  every  age  group:  and 
every  social,  racial,  and  economic  group. 

Evidence  gathered  during  extensive 
subcommittee  hearings  indicates  that 
even  some  of  the  best  informed  people 
are  totally  ignorant  as  to  the  dangers 
and  ramifications  of  improper  drug  use. 
Testimony  presented  to  the  committee 
overwhelmingly  indicates  that  the  most 
effective  manner  of  curtailing  and  pre- 
venting the  improper  use  of  dangerous 
drugs  is  through  an  effective  and  greatly 
expanded  educational  program.  But,  at 
present,  drug  abuse  programs  are  non- 
existent in  most  areas — few  instructional 
materials  are  available  and  there  are 
little,  if  any,  opportunities  for  preservice 
or  inservice  training  for  teachers,  coun- 
selors, community  leaders,  and  parents. 

As  the  committee  report  indicates,  the 
bill  seeks  to  assist  in  eliminating  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse  by  striking  at 
what  is  essentially  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem—the lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
dangers  of  improper  drug  use.  To  carry 
out  that  purpose  the  bill  authorizes  a 
program  of  grants  and  contracts  for: 
First,  the  development  of  curriculums 
on  drug  use:  second,  the  preparation  of 
instructional  materials:  third,  demon- 
stration projects  on  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion: fourth,  inservice  and  preservice 
training  for  teachers,  counselors,  local 
law  enforcement  officials,  parents,  and 
other  persons  in  the  commxmity:  and 
fifth,  community  drug  education  pro- 
grams especially  for  parents. 

For  these  purposes,  $7  million  is  au- 
thorized in  fiscal  year  1971,  $10  million  in 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  $12  million  is  au- 
thorized in  fiscal  year  1973.  Because.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  program  will  not  begin 
until  next  year,  this  legislation  does  not 
infringe  upon  the  current  budget. 

Another  purpose  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  to  insiure  the  delivery  of  quality 
drug  abuse  education  programs  at  the 
local  level.  To  this  end.  the  Secretary 
may  reserve  up  to  5  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  State  educational  agencies  to 
assist  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  drug 
abuse  programs. 

Local  educational  agencies  making  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  must  notify  a  State 
educational  agency,  and  give  the  agency 
an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
posal. All  applications  for  participation 
will  also  be  reviewed  by  an  Interagency 
Coordinating  Council  on  Drug  Abuse 
Education  which  is  established  to  provide 


better  coordination  at  the  Federal  level 
of  drug  abuse  education  activities. 

There  will  also  be  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Drug  Abuse  established  in 
HEW  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  admin- 
istering the  new  act.  The  Committee  will 
be  composed  of  persons  who  are  experts 
in  the  educational,  legal,  and  other  prob- 
lems associated  with  drug  abuse.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  directed  by  the  bill  to 
render  technical  assistance  on  drug 
abuse  education  programs  but  only  if 
such  assistance  is  requested. 

Through  our  actions  today,  we  can  as- 
sist in  alleviating  a  problem  which  is 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  educators,  com- 
munity leaders,  and  parents.  And,  we 
can  take  a  giant  step  forward  in  our  at- 
tempt to  cope  with  a  complex  problem 
which  is  having  an  impact  on  all  per- 
sons— particularly  the  youth  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  briefly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  would  you  scale  up 
these  amounts?  Is  the  gentleman  figur- 
ing that  we  are  going  to  have  more  in- 
flation, or  what? 

Mr.  PE31KINS.  No,  it  is  not  because  of 
inflation.  In  fiscal  year  1971  we  have 
provided  very  little  money,  $7  million; 
and  in  1972,  $10  million:  and  in  1973,  $12 
mllion.  Very  little  money  is  being  ex- 
pended in  this  country  on  the  education 
of  our  citizens  on  drug  abuse.  For  fiscal 
year  1971  the  sum  of  $7  million  is  the 
absolute  minimum  amount  that  should 
be  expended  for  drug  abuse  education. 
NaturaUy,  if  we  are  going  to  accomplish 
our  objectives,  we  must  provide  for  in- 
creases during  the  3-year  period.  In  my 
judgment  a  $12  million  authorization  in 
1973  is  most  economical,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  as  the  program  de- 
velops, more  and  more  agencies  will  wish 
to  participate  and  the  program  should  be 
large  enough  to  accommodate  new  ap- 
plication as  well  as  continuing  projects. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  July  14,  President 
Nixon  sent  a  message  to  the  Congress  in 
which  he  called  for  a  10-point  attack  on 
drugs.  The  President  pointed  out  that  the 
problem  of  narcotics  could  not  be  solved 
in  any  one  area,  but  that  action  would  be 
necessary  in  many  areas  if  the  job  wsis  to 
be  done  properly.  Most  significant  in  the 
President's  message  was  the  need  for 
more  eduaction  in  the  area  of  drug  abuse. 
He  said: 

Proper  evaluation  and  solution  of  the  drug 
problem  in  this  country  has  been  severely 
handicapped  by  a  dearth  of  scientific  infor- 
mation on  the  subject — and  the  prevalence 
of  ignorance  and  misinformation.  Different 
'experts'  deliver  solemn  judgments  which 
are  poles  apart.  As  a  result  of  these  conflict- 
ing judgments.  Americans  seem  to  have  di- 
vided themselves  on  the  issue,  along  gener- 
ational lines. 

There  are  reasons  for  this  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. First,  widespread  drug  use  is  a  com- 
paratively recent  phenomenon  In  the  United 
States.  Second,  it  frequently  involves  chem- 
ical formulations  which  are  novel  or  age-old 
drtigs  little  used  in  this  country  until  very 
recently.  The  volume  of  definitive  medical 
data   remains    small — and    what    exists    has 


not  been  brolly  disseminated.  This  vacuum 
of  knowledge — as  was  predictable — has  been 
filled  by  rumors  and  rash  judgments,  often 
formed  with  a  minimal  experience  with  a 
particular  drug,  sometimes  formed  with  no 
experience  or  knowledge  at  all. 

The  possible  danger  to  the  health  or  well- 
being  of  even  a  casual  user  of  drugs  is  too 
serious  to  allow  ignorance  to  prevail  or  for 
thU  information  gap  to  remain  open.  The 
American  people  need  to  know  what  dan- 
gers and  what  risks  are  inherent  in  the  use 
of  the  various  kinds  of  drugs  readily  avail- 
able in  illegal  markets  today. 

The  President  has  continued  to  attack 
the  problem  of  narcotics  and  to  make 
the  general  public  aware  of  the  abuses 
and  consequences  resulting  from  their 
use. 

Last  week,  while  attending  a  meeting 
at  the  White  House  on  this  subject,  I  was 
most  moved  by  Art  Linkletter's  heart- 
breaking account  of  his  daughter's 
death;  but  I  was  also  moved  by  Mr.  Link- 
letter's  recognition  that — 

Prom  the  fifth  grade  up  children  should 
be  grounded  as  thoroughly  as  possible  in  the 
dangers  of  putting  chemicals  into  their  sys- 
tems as  they  are  in  walking  across  a  super 
highway  with  their  eyes  shut. 

His  words  were  echoed  many  times  in 
hearings  before  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  when  we  heard  over  and  over 
that  a  more  comprehensive  educational 
program  must  be  developed. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  de- 
signed to  do  just  that.  I  would  caution 
the  Members  of  this  body  not  to  be  satis- 
fied that  this  piece  of  legislation  alone 
will  do  the  whole  job.  because  as  the 
President  said  in  July  there  are  many 
avenues  that  we  must  travel  to  stamp 
out  this  problem. 

As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  must  commend  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  expediting  this  bill 
through  the  Congress  and  helping  to 
bring  the  message  of  the  necessity  for 
more  drug  abuse  education  programs  to 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Reid). 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  QuiE) . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation,  as  I  hope  every 
other  Member  of  this  House  will  do  when 
they  vote. 

There  was  one  concern  I  had  about 
this  legislation  when  it  went  through 
the  committee;  the  involvement  of  the 
States  in  the  administration  of  this 
program. 

I  feel  that  we  should  make  certain, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  that  it 
will  be  properly  coordinated  on  the  Fed- 
eral level.  There  was  strong  emphasis 
made  and  a  great  deal  of  work  done  by 
the  subcommittee  to  make  certain  that 
adequate  Federal  coordination  will  exist. 
As  my  colleagues  know  this  has  not  al- 
ways been  the  case  in  the  past.  However, 
we  must  go  further  today  and  make  cer- 
tain that  the  ssune  kind  of  coordination 
exists  at  the  State  level. 

There  is  a  provision  made  in  the  bill 
that  applications  made  from  local  edu- 
cational agencies  for  financial  assistance 
imder  this  act  may  be  approved  by  the 


Secretary  only  if  the  State  commissioner 
of  education  has  been  notified  of  the  ap- 
plication and  has  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  recommendations. 

We  have  taken  similar  actions  in  the 
past,  with  the  results  being  that  it  was 
inadequately  administered  within  the 
States. 

Juvenile  delinquency  legislation  is  a 
good  example  in  which  the  hopes  and  in- 
tentions of  the  Congress  were  not  carried 
out. 

I  recognize  there  is  a  small  request  for 
funds  in  this  bill  and  that  most  of  the 
money  will  be  used  for  the  development 
of  curriculums. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks,  and  to  state  my  un- 
qualified support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  move  then  to 
further  the  development  and  administra- 
tion of  this  act  so  that  it  does  more  than 
the  development  of  curricula,  and  train- 
ing teachers,  we  should,  after  3  fiscal 
years,  be  moving  into  a  widespread  pro- 
gram of  Government  assistance  with 
substantially  more  funds  being  allocated 
to  education  in  drug  abuse. 

In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  talk  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  who  worked  the 
hardest  on  the  majority  side  of  the  com- 
mittee about  that  day  when  the  Federal 
assistance  is  going  to  increase  when  we 
get  into  action  programs,  and  need  to 
involve  the  States  and  give  them  the 
responsibility  of  coordinating  and  ac- 
tually approving  of  projects  and  the  dis- 
tribution and  the  use  of  funds  within 
their  States.  Once  a  program  is  suffi- 
ciently developed  and  proven  it  is  my 
feeling  that  the  States  should  play  a 
greater  role  and  assume  greater  respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  gentleman  and  I  have  discussed 
this  and  as  he  well  knows,  this  bill  be- 
fore us  today  is  largely  a  developmental 
bill  and  a  typie  of  program  and  a  type 
of  State  participation  which  the  gentle-  ^ 
man  is  talking  about  is  the  type  of  par- 
ticipation which  should  take  place  down 
the  road  when  there  are  large  grants 
going  out  to  the  States  under  this  type 
of  program. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  if  at  the 
end  of  3  years  this  legislation  is  amended 
and  we  enact  other  legislation  in  this 
field  that  adequate  protection  will  be  es- 
tablished in  that  so  that  the  States  will 
be  participating  and  will  be  involved  and 
will  be  programing  within  -their  own 
States  because  this  problem  is  different 
in  different  States. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  whether  he  agrees  with 
the  gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Yes;  I  too  would  like 
to  see  much  greater  involvement  of  the 
States  in  this  program. 
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I  would  hcjpe  that  after  we  have  had 
some  experietice  over  a  period  of  some 
years  under  the  present  pattern  of  fund- 
ing and  financing  a  program  whereby,  as 
the  gentleman  has  already  indicated  by 
reference  to  lection  5,  subsection  (b)  of 
the  bill,  that  plans  from  local  schools 
may  be  appr(>ved.  and  only  approved  by 
the  Secretary  if  the  State  agency  has 
been  advised  ^nd  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  comment. 

We  are  building  on  the  language  in  the 
present  bill  and  there  may  be  an  even 
greater  role  for  the  State  educational 
agencies  In  this  very  important  field. 

I  might  al$o  say,  I  would  hope,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  am  sure 
would  agree  with  me,  that  following  the 
passage  of  this  bill  It  may  give  some  stim- 
ulus to  the  States  to  come  up  with  more 
effective  StaQe  programs  on  the  State 
level  that  wduld  supplement  and  make 
possible  a  codrdinated  attack  on  this  im- 
portant problem. 

Mr.  QUIE.  !l  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  just  want  to  state  to  my  colleagues 
that  in  the  Siate  of  Minnesota  where  we 
-prid«^urselves  on  being  a  long  way  from 
-the  eastern  establishment,  as  though 
all  the  drug  ajbuse  occurs  out  in  the  East, 
that  in  everyone  of  our  87  coimties  this 
last  year  therfe  has  been  criticism  regard- 
ing the  use  of  drugs  by  young  people  in 
those  coimties. 

So  there  is!  no  area  that  is  immune  in 
the  country  apy  more.  It  is  not  something 
that  just  exists  in  the  larger  cities  or  in 
the  suburbs  around  the  larger  cities.  This 
problem  exists  in  every  rural  community 
in  the  country  as  well.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  begin  this  step  so  there 
can  be  an  expending  development  in  ade- 
quate curriculum  in  order  that  the  use  of 
drugs  can  be  i  shown  to  be  the  detriment 
that  it  is  to  hiunan  beings  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  MICHJX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  i  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  | 

Mr.  MICHIX,.  I  note  we  are  debating 
an  authorizing  piece  of  legislation,  and 
this  is  really  about  the  time  we  ought  to 
be  talking  more  seriously  about  a  fimd- 
ing  level,  becfeiuse  we  are  In  that  era,  I 
guess,  when  fiall  funding  seems  to  be  the 
talk  of  the  d4y. 

How  did  tl^e  committee  arrive  at  this 
particular  fljiure  of  $7  million  for  the 
first  year,  $10  million  for  the  second  year, 
and  $12  million  for  the  third  year?  Is 
this  a  figure  that  was  merely  picked  out 
of  the  air  sonje  place?  How  do  you  arrive 
at  such  a  figure?  I  have  got  to  justify  in 
my  own  mind  that  you  can  really  spend 
that  kind  of!  money  wisely,  and  when 
you  get  to  thJB  point  of  appropriating,  I 
want  to  makt  sure  there  is  justification 
for  spending  the  requested  money  wisely. 

Mr.  QUIE.  il  am  going  to  ask  that  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcoqimittee,  answer  your  ques- 
tion. But  beljore  he  does  so,  I  wish  to 
make  this  c(^nment.  I  believe  we  do  an 
inadequate  job  in  our  authorization  com- 
mittees in  setting  levels.  Usually  we  ask 
somebody  how  much  he  thinks  we  need 
and  take  his  figures.  My  own  preference 
is  that  the  authorization  committees 
ought  to  include  in  the  language  of  their 


bills  that  they 


as  the  Congress  may  appropriate,  be- 


are  authorizing  such  sums 


cause  if  you  are  aiming  toward  cm  au- 
thorization level,  that  is  usually  a  figure 
that  has  not  been  well  thought  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  sajdng 
that  you  are  putting  in  what  you  think 
the  traffic  will  bear? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  say  I  am  not  speaking  In 
relation  to  this  piece  of  legislation.  I  will 
let  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  answer 
that  question.  But  I  am  speaking  as  a 
general  principle  with  respect  to  the  way 
authorization  committees  operate.  They 
usually  ask  somebody  for  a  guestimate. 
That  figure  is  put  in  the  bill  without  re- 
gard to  the  impact  it  will  have  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  prior- 
ities in  the  appropriation  of  money. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  CMr.  Braoekas). 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
tend to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  will  have  to  ask 
that  permission  when  the  Committee  re- 
turns to  the  House. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Act  of  1969.  I  wish  very  much  that  the 
bill  before  us  was  not  really  necessary. 
Yet  I  think  every  Member  of  the  House 
knows  that  that  it  is.  The  very  fact  that 
the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  that  is  to  say, 
by  a  vote  of  31  to  0,  and  that  it  was  re- 
ported in  the  form  of  a  clean  bill  with  82 
cosponsors  of  both  parties,  indicates.  I 
believe,  the  very  widespread  concern 
that  there  is  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  therefore  in  the  country,  about 
the  problem  of  drug  abuse.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  see  that  there  is  such  strong 
general  support,  and  in  particular  such 
strong  bipartisan  support  for  the  bill. 

Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  on 
our  subccanmittee  put  in  long  hours  in 
the  hearings  and  in  markup  sessions  in 
coming  up  with  the  bill  that  we  bring  to 
you  today.  I  wish  here  to  pay  tribute  to 
all  the  members  of  the  Select  Education 
Subcommittee  for  their  contributions  to 
this  legislation:  Messrs.  Daniels,  Reio, 
Dent,  Bell,  Mrs.  Mink,  Messrs.  Steiger, 
Meeos.  Collins,  Schetjer,  Landgrebe, 
Oaydos,  and  Hansen. 
"But,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  feel 
it  appropriate  to  pay  particular  tribute 
to  the  man  who,  more  than  any  other 
Member  of  this  body,  will  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  enactment  of  this  pio- 
neering metLsure  in  the  field  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  the  abuse  of  dangerous 
drugs  in  our  country,  the  able  gentleman 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  Congress- 
man Llotd  Meeds.  He  is  the  principal 
sponsor  of  the  measure  before  this  body 
today.  It  was  the  gentleman  frc»n  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Meeds)  who  took  the  ini- 
tiative in  consulting  with  a  number  of 
members  of  the  administration  and  ex- 
perts outside  the  Government  in  com- 
ing up  with  a  draft  bill  wh^ch  was  the 


basis  of  the  hearings  that  we  conducted 
in  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chadrmsm,  at  this  point  I  should 
like  to  yield  briefly  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  in  order  that 
he  can  respond  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  in  respect  to  his 
question  about  the  funding  levels  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding.  I  certainly  believe  the  ques- 
tion which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  raised  is  a  pertinent  question,  in 
discussing  this  question  initially,  I  will 
tell  the  gentleman,  the  people  from 
NIH  and  from  the  Office  of  Education 
and  the  Drug  Abuse  Coordinating  Cnnn. 
cil,  a  private  organization,  In  my  office 
discussed  various  funding  levels,  and 
it  may  seem  low  to  the  gentleman.  The 
re€ison  is  that,  particularly  In  the  first 
year,  it  was  obvious  to  us  after  we  had 
looked  at  it  closely,  that  there  was 
not  enough  expertise  around  Immedi- 
ately to  get  these  programs  off  the 
ground.  Therefore,  we  should  start  out 
at  a  very  modest  level  and  increase  it 
during  the  second  year  when  we  would 
have  gotten  a  better  start  on  it,  and  the 
third  year  to  bring  it  along  even  faster. 

We  initially  had  a  5-year  bill  and  there 
was  an  increase  to  a  $44  million  figure 
over  those  5  years,  but  in  the  subcom- 
mittee we  cut  this  back  to  a  3-year  pro- 
gram, feeling  it  would  definitely  prove 
itself  within  that  time.  We  kept  the 
funding  purposely  low. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  for  a  brief 
question. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
a  program  devoting  over  $800,000  for  an 
educational  campaign,  which  includes 
films  on  prime  TV  time  and  this  kind  of 
thing.  I  was  interested  in  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota, 
and  I  suspect  several  others  here,  with 
respect  to  the  attempt  made  to  coordi- 
nate this  activity  to  insure  there  will 
not  be  any  kind  of  duplication.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  under  title  in  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  there 
are  some  funds,  though  not  specifically 
earmarked,  going  for  this  specific  pur- 
pose of  education  in  drug  aliuse. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  make  a  comment  in  response  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  I  refer  the  gentleman  to  some 
hearings  conducted  by  the  committee  on 
which  the  gentleman  serves,  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  a  few  months 
ago,  in  which  the  gentlewoman  from  Il- 
linois (Mrs.  Reid  )  asked  the  question  of 
the  then  acting  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Mr.  Peter  Muirhead,  about  whether 
or  not  the  Office  of  Education,  which  is 
the  principal  agency  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  responsibility  for  educa- 
tion programs,  had  done  anything  in 
the  area  of  drug  abuse  education.  Mr. 
Muirhead  said,  "No;  we  have  not." 

We  also  had  in  front  of  our  committee 
a  representative  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health.  Dr.  Morton  Miller, 
the  Acting  Associate  Director  for  special 
and  collaborative  programs  of  NIMH 
I  asked  Dr.  Miller  a  number  of  questions 
and  learned  that  of  the  $26.5  million 


spent  in  HEW  on  drug  problems,  approx- 
imately $900,000  go  into  educational  pro- 
grams. I  asked  Dr.  Miller  how  much 
money  he  thought  is  represented  in  ex- 
penditures on  narcotics  in  this  coimtry, 
and  he  said  It  runs  into  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Then  we  had  further 
testimony  which  showed  $50  million  are 
being  expended  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  at  this  time  at  an 
annual  rate  with  respect  to  law  enforce- 
ment and  medical  research  and  rehabili- 
tation and  education — indeed  on  all 
aspects  of  the  drug  problem — but  that 
not  more  than  5  percent  of  that  $50  mil- 
lion figure  is  being  put  into  programs 
of  the  kind  represented  by  the  bill  that 
is  before  us  today,  namely,  education. 

The  whole  point  I  am  tiding  to  make  is 
that  the  drug  problem  has  grown  to  such 
enormous  proportions  in  this  coimtry 
that  we  ought  to  do  far  more  than  we 
have  been  able  to  do  on  the  preventive 
side,  and  especially  including  education. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  refer  to  the  message  of  the  President 
to  Congress  last  year,  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  tMr.  Ayres)  made  ref- 
erence earlier.  In  that  message  President 
Nixon  said: 

within  the  last  decade,  the  abuse  of  drugs 
has  grown  from  essentially  a  local  police 
problem  Into  a  serious  national  threat  to  the 
personal  health  and  safety  of  millions  of 
Americans  .  .  . 

The  number  of  narcotics  addicts  across  the 
United  States  is  now  estimated  to  be  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Another  estimate 
is  that  several  million  American  college  stu- 
dents have  at  least  experimented  with  mari- 
huana, hashish.  LSD,  amphetamines,  or  bar- 
biturates. It  is  doubtful  that  an  American 
parent  can  send  a  son  or  daughter  to  college 
today  without  exposing  the  young  man  or 
woman  to  drug  abuse.  Parents  must  also  be 
concerned  about  the  avaUabillty  and  use  of 
such  drugs  in  our  high  schools  and  junior 
high  schools. 

The  point  I  am  about  to  make  is,  I 
believe,  an  important  one  as  we  consider 
the  drug  problem.  It  is  that  there  are 
se\eral  aspects  to  the  problem  of  drugs 
m  our  society.  It  is  a  very  complex  ques- 
tion and  the  causes  of  the  increasing  use 
of  drugs  in  the  United  States  are  many 
and  interrelated.  Let  me  comment  then 
on  the  several  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse: 

There  is  a  law  enforcement  aspect  of 
the  drug  problem.  We  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about  enforcing  the  law  against 
traffic  In  narcotics  in  the  United  States 
at  the  Federal  and  State  and  local  level. 

There  is  also  the  international  aspect 
of  our  problem,  as  our  problems  with  our 
neighboring  State  of  Mexico  ought  to 
make  very  clear  to  us. 

There  is  the  question  of  the  rehabili- 
tation of  addicts.  That  is  another  ptirt 
of  the  problem. 

There  is  the  question  of  research  into 
the  effects  of  the  abuse  of  dangerous 
drugs.  That  is  another  part  of  the 
problem. 

Then,  finally,  there  is  the  aspect  of  the 
problem  known  as  education  and  infor- 
mation. It  Is  only  to  that  aspect  of  the 
drug  problem  that  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day is  directed. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill  will  overnight,  or  even  in  a 


3 -year  period,  resolve   the  problem  of 
drug  abuse  in  the  United  States. 

It  is,  however.  In  my  judgment  and  I 
am  sure  in  the  judgment  of  the  Members 
of  the  House,  not  appropriate  for  our 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  be 
getting  into  these  other  aspects  of  the 
problem.  They  do  not  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  just  a 
word  or  two  about  the  educational  impli- 
cations of  the  drug  problem.  We  are  here 
faced  with  the  fact  that  there  are  several 
very  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  de- 
veloping effective  educational  programs 
with  respect  to  the  abuse  of  dangerous 
drugs  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  one,  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  spend  very  much  money 
on  educational  programs,  considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem. 

In  addition,  we  found  in  our  hearings 
that  almost  no  effort  is  being  given  to 
the  training  of  schoolteachers  about  the 
dangers  of  the  abuse  of  these  dangerous 
drugs.  I  am  sure  the  Members  could  go 
into  their  home  communities  and  could 
ask  any  schoolteacher,  "How  much  edu- 
cation did  you  get  about  the  dangers  of 
the  abuse  of  dangerous  drugs?"  And  they 
would  find  the  answer  probably  was  very 
little. 

The  evidence  showed  that  very  little 
instruction  is  given  in  our  great  medical 
schools  toward  the  training  of  our  physi- 
cians as  to  the  dangers  of  the  abuse  of 
dangerous  drugs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  me  an  additional  2  minutes? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  the  gentleman  1  minute,  which  has 
already  been  allocated. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. I  will  try  to  summarize  quickly. 

We  found  that  there  is  a  lack  of  scien- 
tifically objective,  credible  curricular  ma- 
terial to  mfike  available  to  our  schools. 

To  make  the  general  point,  our  schools 
and  educational  institutions,  and  also 
community  organizations  that  may  have 
an  interest  in  participating  in  these  kinds 
of  programs,  are  in  great  need  of  well- 
trained  teachers,  first-class  curricular 
materials,  and  some  research  and  evalu- 
ation on  the  effects  of  the  use  of  these 
materials.  These  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal purposes  of  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  wQl  expand 
on  other  points  of  the  bill  with  respect 
to  which  any  Members  may  have  any 
questions. 

I  want  to  reiterate  my  own  appre- 
ciation to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Meeds),  and  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  our 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Reid)  ,  for  their  contributions 
to  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  In  my 
judgment,  we  are  shortly  going  to  pass 
a  bill  which  can  make  as  effective  a  con- 
tribution as  any  other  legislation  we 
might  pass  in  resolving  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  that  aflSicts  a  modem 
industrial  society. 

trSE    AND   ABt7SE    OF   DEUCS 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  any  of  us  in  this  Chamber 


not  to  be  aware  that  this  Nation  does 
face  a  serious  drug  abuse  problem. 

I  recently  heard  the  following  com- 
mercial : 

Amphetamlnee  .  .  .  barbiturates  .  .  .  the 
up  and  down  pills  .  .  .  they  pick  you  up 
when  you're  down,  they  bring  you  down 
when  you're  up.  If  you  take  them,  follow 
your  doctor's  advice  very  carefully.  Because 
last  year,  tens  of  thousands  of  people  abused 
these  pills  and  got  all  strung  out  and  tangled 
up.  Some  died.  Amphetamines  and  barbit- 
urates are  powerful  drugs.  Too  powerful  to 
play  around  with. 

You  may  have  heard  Rod  Serling  give 
this  warning  on  your  television  screen 
as  part  of  a  current  advertising  cam- 
paign on  drug  abuse  or  you  may  know 
that  over  8  billion  amphetamine  tablets 
are  produced  each  year — enough  to  pro- 
vide each  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  United  States  vrith  35  doses.  We 
keep  most  of  these  amphetamines  in 
home  medicine  cabinets  that  average 
29.5  drugs  per  household  as  a  national 
average. 

This  is  74  Langsford  Street,  home  of  Mary 
Clayton.  She's  a  junkie.  She'd  be  shocked  If 
you  called  her  that.  She  takes  a  lot  of  pills: 
Amphetamines,  to  get  going.  Barbiturates, 
to  put  her  to  sleep;  without  tiie  supervision 
of  her  family  doctor  .  .  .  pills  which  could 
distort  her  Judgment,  and  could  become 
addictive.  Mrs.  Clayton's  a  junkie,  and  what's 
scary  Is  she  doesn't  know  It.  How  about  you? 
Any  junkies  live  In  your  home? 

Last  year,  5  million  "5-grain  units" 
of  illicit  drugs  were  seized  at  borders 
and  ports  of  entry  in  our  country.  The 
total  weight  of  all  drugs  confiscated  for 
the  year — including  marihuana — hit  35 
tons.  The  costs  run  from  a  "nickel"  bag 
of  marihuana  for  $5  to  as  high  as  $50,000 
for  a  pint  of  heroin.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  New  York  City's  addicts  must 
raise  from  $500,000  to  $700,000  per  day 
to  support  their  habit.  To  do  so,  many 
turn  to  robbery,  shoplifting,  burglary, 
forgery,  and  prostitution.  Although  you 
do  not  use  the  "stuff,"  you  could  be  one 
of  hundreds  of  top  distributors  selling  a 
half  grain  of  LSD,  enough  for  1,100 
capsules,  to  middlemen  for  $1  a  caspule. 
In  a  month's  time,  you  could  easily  sell 
5,000  capsules  and  clear  over  $3,700. 

One  often  hears  that  there  are  more 
than  60,000  heroin  addicts  in  the  United 
States,  but  that  figure  only  reflects  the 
number  reported  to  the  Government. 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  recently 
mentioned  that  in  New  York  C\ty  alone, 
estimates  on  the  number  of  heroin  ad- 
dicts nm  from  30,000  to  100,000— "de- 
pending on  who  Is  keeping  score." 

Some  authorities  say  that  30  percent 
of  the  college  students  in  the  country 
have  tried  marihuana  at  least  once.  Dr. 
James  L.  Goddard,  former  Chief  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  has  said 
that  400,000  Americans  may  be  using  it 
regulaj-ly.  The  New  York  Times  recently 
estimated  that  100  million  Americana 
use  some  form  of  mind-altering  drugs, 
including  excessive  alcohol,  ampheta- 
mines, barbiturates,  and  tranquilizers. 
In  1967,  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion reported  that  61.792  arrests  were 
made  in  California  for  Illegal  use  of 
drugs. 

Although  these  figures  are  important, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  escalating 
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problems  of  criine  and  health,  we  too 
often  concentrate  on  the  statistics  and 
forget  the  people.  The  human  cost  is 
more  staggering,  and  more  tragic.  Dnig 
abusers  seldom  jive  successful  lives — by 
their  own  standards  or  anybody  else's. 
Over  a  period  o^  time,  they  lose  interest 
In  schools,  jobs,  4nd  family.  Drug  abusers 
have  few  friencfc  who  are  not  also  on 
drugs.  They  simflly  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  energy  to  keep  up  normal  social 
contacts.  Their  only  purpose  becomes  the 
search  for  enough  drugs  to  keep  "high" 
and  to  duck  the  Bgony  of  being  suddenly 
deprived  of  drug  (support. 

There  is  no  d(iubt  that  the  abuser  de- 
prived of  drugs  Isuffers  greatly.  But  the 
worst  of  it  is  tiiat  whether  "high"  or 
looking  for  his  iext  "kick" — he  has  lost 
control  of  his  life.  He  has  given  up  the 
power  to  decide  and  to  act — the  very 
power  that  makete  him  human. 

At  what  point  do  you  lose  control?  No 
one  knows.  But  jthe  worst  mistake  is  to 
assume  you  ca^  stop  once  you  start. 
There  is  probaUly  not  one  drug  abuser 
alive — or  dead— who  did  not  say,  "I  won't 
g«t  hooked.'  It  can't  happen  to  me."  It 
can — SMMl-it  doesj 

HISTORICAL    DBVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Chairmai,  the  excessive  use  of 
drugs  is  not  a] new  phenomenon.  For 
many  years,  suffering,  lonely  or  bewil- 
dered man  has  i  sought  to  alleviate  his 
pain  or  grief  orj  to  find  mesming  in  his 
life  by  using  dn^s  from  animal  or  vege- 
table sources  ca9able  of  altering  his  con- 
sciousness and  hiis  perception  of  the  sur- 
rounding world. 

Marihuana  wts  known  to  the  Chinese 
Emperor  Shen  ifeng  as  far  back  as  2700 
B.C..  and  recorimended  for  gout,  con- 
stipation, andj  "absent-mindedness," 
among  other  us^s.  In  500  B.C.,  the  Scy- 
thians were  repiorted  by  the  Greek  au- 
thor, Herodotusi  to  be  using  the  drug. 

By  1500  B.C.,  Opium  was  in  widespread 
use  by  the  Egyptions  both  for  medical 
reasons  and  as  ian  agent  of  indulgence. 
Opium  addicts,  nowever,  were  not  recog- 
nized as  such  (until  the  18th  century 
when  an  epidetnic  of  opium  smoking 
spread  throughput  China.  The  Opium 
War  of  1840-4^  occurred  as  a  conse- 
quence of  an  attempt  by  the  Chinese 
Government  to  curb  British  importers 
of  the  drug.         | 

The  problems  jof  addiction  arising  from 
the  spread  of  i  opium  use  were  com- 
pounded in  thel  1800's  by  the  discovery 
of  two  opium  alkaloids,  morphine  in 
1805  and  codeine  in  1832.  Even  physi- 
cians who  had  iome  to  recognize  opium 
addiction  failed  to  realize  that  the 
opium  alkaloid4  morphine  and  codeine, 
were  also  dangerous.  These  alkaloids 
were  actually  ailministered  to  cure  the 
opium  habit,  with  the  result  that  opium 
addicts  were  transferred  from  one  addic- 
tive drug  to  anbther.  Morphine  became 
popular  among  I  opium  users  because  of 
its  potency :  that  is.  1  grrain  of  morphine 
produces  about  the  same  effect  as  10 
grains  of  opium  j 

The  inventio^  in  1840  of  the  hypo- 
dermic needle  i^as  an  important  factor 
Influencing  the  spread  of  narcotic  addic- 
tion. The  hypodermic  needle  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Uhited  States  In  1856  and 
was  used  widelji  during  the  Civil  War  to 


administer  morphine  to  soldiers  who 
were  wounded  and  who  also  suffered 
from  dysentery. 

Soldiers  returning  to  civilian  life  were 
noted  to  be  addicted  to  morphine  and  the 
terms  "army  disease"  and  "soldier's  ill- 
ness" began  to  be  used  as  the  result  of  ob- 
servation of  narcotic  addiction  in  these 
individuals. 

In  1898,  the  final  link  in  the  opiate 
chain  was  forged  with  the  introduction 
of  heroin,  a  morphine  derivative.  Ini- 
tially considered  nonaddictive,  heroin  be- 
came available  in  many  pharmaceutical 
preparations  and  became  a  prime  drug 
for  treatment  of  morphine  addiction. 
Heroin  was  found  to  be  much  more  ad- 
dictive than  morphine  and  according  to 
some  sources,  created  addicts  by  the 
thousands. 

Other  drugs  have  a  comparable  lengthy 
history.  The  hallucinogens  were  em- 
ployed by  ancient  cultures  for  religious 
purposes.  The  Aztecs  worshipped  peyote 
which  they  call  the  flesh  of  the  gods. 
Peyote  ceremonies  were  adopted  by  the 
North  American  Indians  and  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  North 
American  native  church.  Nordic  warriors 
are  reported  to  have  eaten  a  certain 
species  of  mushrooms  before  entering 
battle.  The  mushrooms  supposedly  gave 
them  enormous  strength  and  courage  and 
probably  contained  the  hallucinogen, 
psilocybin. 

WHY    DO    PEOPLE    USE    AND    ABUSE    DRUGS? 

There  is  much  concern  in  this  country 
about  why  young  people  use  drugs  and 
many  thoughts  have  been  put  forth  on 
this  subject.  Based  on  the  extensive  hear- 
ings of  my  subcommittee,  it  appears  that 
there  are  no  clear-cut  answers.  Escape 
from  pain,  anxiety,  fatigue,  unhappiness, 
aggressive  feelings,  boredom,  thrUl-seek- 
ing.  "consciousness-expansion,"  intellec- 
tual experiences,  experimentation,  per- 
sonality or  mental  disturbances,  a  sign  of 
the  times — all  these  are  factors  which 
help  explain  the  drug  phenomenon  and 
why  people  use — and  abuse — drugs.  It  is, 
however,  because  people  are  the  users  of 
drugs  that  we  can  conclude  that  it  is  pos- 
sible, through  understanding,  communi- 
cation and  education,  to  reach  people. 

The  abuse  of  drugs  is  no  longer  solely 
a  police  problem.  It  has  now  developed 
into  a  serious  national  threat  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  millions  of  yoxmg 
Americans.  It  is  time  that  we  ceased  rely- 
ing on  speeches  and  undertook  some  con- 
structive, aflBrmative  action  to  help  meet 
the  problem.  The  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Act  will  make  possible  such  action. 

COMMITTEE     FINDINGS 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion held  10  days  of  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  New  York  City,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif ,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  South  Bend 
and  Warsaw,  Ind.  During  the  hearings 
the  subcommittee  heard  from  over  80 
witnesses  including  educators,  doctors, 
lawyers,  newspaper  editors,  students, 
parents,  representatives  from  the  ad- 
ministration, and  representatives  from 
the  professional  and  civic  organizations 
including  the  Jaycees  and  YWCA. 

Many  recommendations  were  received 
by  the  subcommittee.  Noted  with  interest 
was  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  William  Mol- 
lenhour,    editor   of    the   Warsaw,    Ind., 


Times-Union,  that  Federal  fimds  be  used 
to  provide  for  school  counselors  who 
could  talk  to  students  on  a  person-to- 
person  basis  about  the  drug  problem.  Mr. 
Mollenhour's  suggestion  was  incorpo- 
rated in  our  committee  report. 

A  school  superintendent  from  Seattle, 
John  Porter,  suggested  that  a  sophisti- 
cated task  force  should  be  financed  and 
should  be  put  into  action  to  produce  an 
effective  drug  abuse  prototype  curriculum 
guide  and  teacher  instructional  plans 
which  could  be  distributed  to  schools 
across  the  Nation.  Another  witness  sug- 
gested that  persons  familiar  with  the 
drug  problem,  either  by  reason  of  being 
an  ex-user  or  by  having  personal  contact 
with  the  problem,  should  be  used  in  drug 
abuse  education  programs.  These  are  but 
a  few  examples  of  the  many  suggestions 
which  the  committee  favorably  received. 
Regardless  of  the  differences  of  the  vari- 
ous suggested  approaches,  the  opinion 
throughout  the  hearings  of  our  subcom- 
mittee was  unanimous  that  an  effective 
educational  program  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  make  serious  advances  in  the  preven- 
tion in  the  use  of  dangerous  drugs. 

However,  as  I  have  indicated  earlier, 
we  are  faced  with  several  disturbing  ob- 
stacles making  effective  advances : 

First.  At  the  present  time  there  has 
been  a  proliferation  of  efforts  in  develop- 
ing effective  programs  of  education  on 
the  abuse  of  drugs. 

Second.  Of  approximately  $50  million 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
drug  problems,  less  than  5  percent  is  pro- 
gramed into  education. 

Third.  Little  attention  and  effort  are 
being  given  to  the  training  of  teachers 
about  the  abuse  of  dangerous  drugs. 

Fourth.  There  is,  therefore,  a  serious 
lack  of  teachers  and  counselors  qualified 
to  provide  instruction  in  the  schools  on 
the  dangers  of  drug  abuse. 

Fifth.  There  is  a  lack  of  scientifically 
validated  materials  and  curricula  devel- 
oped and  available  for  use  in  drug  abuse 
instruction. 

Sixth.  Our  schools  and  educational  in- 
stitutions are  thus  left  generally  ill 
equipped  to  offer  objective,  scientifically 
valid  instruction  about  drugs  smd  their 
abuse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1969  is  designed  to  deal  with 
these  problems. 

SUMMARY   OP  Bn-L 

In  summary,  the  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion Act  would  provide  for  grants  or  con- 
tracts to  schools  and  other  public  or  pri- 
vate institutions  and  organizations,  for 
the  following  kinds  of  activities: 

Development  of  curricula  and  materials 
on  drug  abuse  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary and  adult  education  programs; 

Demonstration  projects  for  testing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  developed  cirricula; 

Projects  for  the  dissemination  of  mate- 
rials and  information  to  the  schools  by 
institutions  or  organizations  which  have 
conducted  demonstration  projects; 

Evaluation  of  drug  abuse  curricula 
tested  by  demonstration  projects; 

Training  in  drug  abuse  education  for 
teachers,  coxmselors,  and  other  educa- 
tional personnel,  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel and  other  community  leaders; 

Development  of  community  education 


programs  on  drug  abuse — especially  for 
parents;  and 

Payments  of  reasonable  and  necessary 
expenses  incurred  by  State  educational 
agencies  while  assisting  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  planning,  development, 
and  implementation  of  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion programs — funds  for  such  payment 
limited  to  5  percent  of  the  total  annual 
appropriation. 

Funds  would  be  authorized  for  these 
programs  in  the  amount  of  $7  million  for 
1971,  $10  million  for  1972,  and  $12  mil- 
lion for  1973. 

The  program  would  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  To  assure  coordination  of  drug 
abuse  education  activities  within  the 
Federal  Government,  the  bill  provides 
for  an  Interagency  Coordinating  Council 
on  Drug  Abuse  Education.  The  Coimcil 
would  include  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Attorney  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  representatives  from  such 
other  agencies  and  departments  as  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare might  designate. 

The  bill  also  establishes  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Drug  Abuse  Education 
which  will  consist  of  persons  familiar 
with  drug  abuse.  The  purpose  of  this 
committee  will  be  to  review  and  make 
recommendations  on  grant  applications 
to  the  Secretary. 

Finally  H.R.  14252  will  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  assist  local  edu- 
cational  agencies,  public  and  nonprofit 
organizations  in  the  development  of  pro- 
grams on  drug  abuse  education. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  case  for 
this  legislation  is  clear. 

I  trust  the  House  will  go  on  record 
overwhelmingly,  if,  indeed,  not  unani- 
mously, in  supporting  the  passage  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  <Mr.  Hansen). 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  should  like  at  the  outset  to  acknowl- 
edge with  appreciation  the  very  construc- 
tive leadership  in  the  development  of 
this  legislation  provided  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds),  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  bill;  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas), 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee;  and 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Reid),  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  sit  with  the 
committee  throughout  almost  all  of  the 
hearings  both  in  Washington  and  across 
the  country,  and  I  can  assure  the  Mem- 
bers this  was  a  very  sobering  experience 
and  also  a  very  revealing  experience.  It 
showed  us,  first  of  all,  that  drug  abuse  is 
widespread  throughout  the  country,  both 
within  the  urban  areas  and  within  the 
rural  areas.  It  revealed  that  drug  abuse 
is  growing  rapidly  and  at  a  very  alarm- 
ing rate. 


It  Is  also  obvious  from  the  evidence 
produced  before  the  committee  that  drug 
abuse  is  not  limited  to  any  age  group. 
While  it  is  primarily  aimed  at  youth.  Its 
use  by  others  in  all  age  brackets  is  also 
growing  at  an  alarming  rate.  It  revealed 
that  drug  abuse  leaves  in  its  wake  a  trail 
of  tragedy,  broken  health,  ruined  ca- 
reers, di^race,  heartbreak,  and  even 
death.  Dally  now  we  read  of  some  new 
incident  where  a  young  life  has  been  de- 
stroyed as  a  result  of  the  abuse  of  dan- 
gerous drugs. 

The  hearings  also  revealed  an  appall- 
ing lack  of  information  about  the  ef- 
fects of  drugs  and  the  existence  of  a 
great  deal  of  conflicting  information 
with  large  gaps  in  our  knowledge  that  a 
program  such  as  this  can  fill. 

This  bill  is  no  cure-aU.  Far  from  it. 
However,  it  does  represent  a  soimd  and 
constructive  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  is  aimed  at  the  demand  side  of  the 
overall  problem.  If  we  are  going  to  attack 
the  problem,  we  have  to  eliminate  not 
only  the  supply  of  dangerous  drugs  but 
also  the  demand  for  them.  Education  is 
designed  to  help  eliminate  the  demand 
for  these  dangerous  drugs.  If  we  are 
going  to  be  successful,  we  have  to  attack 
the  problem  on  all  fronts.  We  have  to  at- 
tack it  on  the  law-enforcement  front  as 
well  as  on  the  front  that  involves  effec- 
tive international  agreements  to  try  to 
dry  up  the  sources  of  supply  coming  into 
this  country.  We  have  to  attack  it  on  the 
rehabilitation  front.  We  have  to  stimu- 
late more  effective  action  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  to  develop  the  kind  of 
law  enforcement  and  education  effort 
which  will  be  equal  to  the  problem.  We 
have  to  attack  it  on  the  education  front. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  program  outlined  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  earlier  this  year.  This  bill,  in 
my  judgment,  will  effectively  implement 
President  Nixon's  proposal  for  better 
education  on  drug  abuse. 

Our  hearings  also  revealed  that  drug 
abuse  is  a  part  of  a  much  more  basic 
underlying  problem.  The  decision  to  use 
or  not  use  drugs  very  often  for  a  young 
person  is  determined  by  the  climate  ex- 
isting in  a  neighborhood  which  relates 
not  only  to  the  availability  of  dangerous 
drugs  but  a  part  of  the  educational  op- 
portunity and  a  part  of  the  presence — or 
the  lack  of  it — of  adequate  housing.  It  is 
also  a  part  of  the  problem  underlying 
racial  conflicts  in  the  cities.  We  have  to 
attack  the  problem  by  trying  to  elimi- 
nate these  root  causes. 

This  bill  is  rather  narrowly  defined 
and  drawn  to  try  to  aim  squarely  at  one 
part  of  this  problem.  The  bill  can  help 
us  to  find  some  of  the  answers.  If  it  has 
the  success  that  I  predict  it  will  have, 
it  will  not  solve  the  problem  entirely  but 
will  help  to  establish  the  kind  of  a  foun- 
dation on  which  we  can  stimulate  more 
active  and  effective  State  and  local  effort 
and  build  an  education  program  which  is 
truly  responsive  to  the  demonstrated 
need. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, the  distinguished  author  of  the 
bill  (Mr.  Meeds)  . 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MEEE>S.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  who  has  devised 
this  fine  legislation  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  who  conducted  the  hear- 
ings and  pledge  my  support  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  fine  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  be- 
fore us  the  beginning  of  what  I 
hope  will  be  the  elimination  of  the 
deadly  epidemic  of  drug  abuse  that 
has  swept  across  the  United  States. 
Our  body  is  indebted  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  iMr.  Meeds)  for  de- 
vising this  needed  legislation  and  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas) 
and  members  of  his  Select  Education 
Subcommittee  for  holding  extensive  and 
most  worthwhile  hearings  in  different 
cities  throughout  the  country.  We  are  also 
indebted  to  them  for  the  careful  study 
and  hard  work  that  they  put  in  on  this 
bill. 

In  1963  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse 
found  that  public  and  professional  edu- 
cation in  the  field  was  inadequate.  It 
found  the  problem  clouded  by  miscon- 
ceptions and  distorted  by  persistent  fal- 
lacies. In  1967  the  President's  task  force 
on  narcotics  and  drug  abuse  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  chaired  by  Nich- 
olas Katzenbach.  found  that  the  1963 
Commission's  conclusion  was  still  valid 
4  years  later.  Unfortunately,  despite  the 
well-thought-out  recommendations  of 
the  task  forces,  misconceptions,  fallacies, 
and  ignorance  still  typify  the  general 
public's  knowledge  of  the  problem.  Mis- 
information about  drugs  and  their  effects 
is  still  prevalent  and  the  measures  taken 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  correct 
them  are  still  limited,  fragmented,  and 
sporadic. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Katzenbach 
group  are  worth  reviewing.  While  the 
National  Clearinghouse  for  Mental 
Health  Information  within  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health— NIMH— 
collects  and  disseminates  information, 
drug  abuse  is  only  one  of  its  many  con- 
cerns and  its  audience  is  largely  made  up 
of  researchers  and  other  specialists. 
Progress  is  being  made,  however,  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  spot  radio  announce- 
ments sponsored  by  the  mental  health 
group.  These  announcements  are  aimed 
at  getting  through  to  our  Nation's  young- 
sters. Some  progress  has  been  made,  but 
this  progress  is  not  nearly  enough. 

Addiction  and  abuse  are  no  longer  con- 
fined to  an  isolated  sector  of  our  popula- 
tion. The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  urban 
and  the  suburban,  the  yoimg  and  middle- 
aged,  of  both  sexes,  are  all  involved.  No 
segment  of  the  populace  is  secure  from 
the  intrusion  of  these  means  to  self- 
destruction  and  moral  decay.  The  prob- 
lem which  was  once  fairly  limited  to  low- 
er-income slum  dwellers  is  now  found  on 
every  college  campus  and  in  suburban  as 
well  as  city  elementary,  junior,  and  senior 
high  schools.  Perhaps  the  inability  in  the 
rast  of  middle-class  Americans  to  iden- 
tify the  problem  as  being  of  relevance  to 
their  lives  has  helped  to  bring  about  the 
situation  with  which  we  are  now  faced. 
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In  any  event,  !the  problem  has  been 
brought  home  fdr  all  to  see  and  the  con- 
sensus of  publlQ  opinion  has  coalesced, 
demanding  soluQons  now. 

It  is  my  belief  that  while  treatment 
facilities  must  be  increased  and  ex- 
panded, while  professional  personnel 
must  be  recruited  and  trained,  while  our 
present  laws  must  be  reformed  to  reflect 
the  realities  of  today's  societies,  the  most 
important  approach  has  been  advanced 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  <Mr.  Meeds). 
Education  is  a  key  to  unlocking  the  door 
that  the  root  causes  of  narcotic  addiction 
and  drug  abuse  lie  behind.  Education 
accompanied  byj  intensive  research  ac- 
tivities will  preyent  future  generations 
of  Americans  fijom  experimenting  with 
substances  posing  a  potentially  horren- 
dous  danger  to  iheir  very  existence.  For 
that  reason  mudh  of  Mr.  Meeds'  bill  has 
been  Included  14  my  proposed  Compre- 
hensive Narcotic  Addiction  and  Drug 
Abuse  Care  andi  Control  Act. 

While  the  ed(icational  efforts  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the  Bureau  of 
Drug  AlSuse  Control  are  well  intended 
and  well"  execulied.  they  are  not  being 
conducted  on  aj  scale  nearly  adequate 
for  today's  n^eds.  As  Congressman 
Meeds  points  out : 

Many  ptu-ents  wfeo  want  to  bridge  the  gen- 
eration gap  with  Ithelr  teenagers  find  they 
have  little  or  no  oechnlcal  knowledge  of  the 
new  drugs. 

Mr.  Irving  Eang,  commissioner  of 
the  New  York  sitate  Narcotic  Addiction 
Control  Commission,  in  testimony  before 
the  Brademas  subcommittee  studying 
this  proposed  legislation,  acknowledged 
that—  I 

Drug  abuse  coiitlnues  to  be  a  source  of 
national  concern:]  the  vast  majority  of  our 
population  might  properly  be  called  func- 
tionally Illiterate  with  respect  to  authori- 
tative informatlonj  regarding  dangerous  drugs 
and  their  effects  bhyslcally,  psychologically, 
emotionally,  and  socially. 

The  entire  arfa,  I  am  sure  that  you 
would  agree,  is  $o  complex  as  to  not  be 
readily  understandable  even  for  the  most 
educated  of  ourj  citizenry.  The  Federal 
funds  to  be  authorized  upon  passage  of 
H.R.  14252  woulti  be  used  to  devise  and 
evaluate  needed  tew  drug  education  cur- 
ricula, help  conimunities  set  up  "Drug 
Alert"  seminarsJ  and  assist  local  school 
districts  in  pnoviding  demonstration 
projects  for  drug  abuse  education.  Stu- 
dents presently  [in  elementary  schools 
must  be  made  knowledgeable  in  this  area, 
for.  by  the  time  they  reach  junior  high, 
they  will  be  exposed  to  drugs  in  one  form 
or  another.  ! 

I  cannot  emphjasize  enough  the  danger 
posed  to  our  Nation's  youngsters.  Lack  of 
sufficient  data  causes  us  to  be  unsure  of 
the  extent  of  dr<ig  experimentation  that 
is  presently  going  on.  On  some  college 
campuses  I  am  cpnvinced  that  more  stu- 
dents have  tried  pot  than  those  who 
have  not.  WhileiDr.  Stanley  Yolles,  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health  point^  out  last  year  that  20 
percent  of  the  (joUege  youths  polled  in 
NIMH  surveys  admitted  experience  with 
marihuana,  he  cautioned  that  there  is  a 
definite  geographical  pattern  in  drxig- 


taklng  and  that  my  State,  California, 
has  an  abnormally  high  incidence  of 
drug  abuse. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  Senator 
Hughes  of  Iowa  recently  commented 
upon  the  fact  that  the  recommendations 
of  various  professional  groups  in  this 
area  as  well  as  those  coming  out  of  two 
Presidential  Commissions  have  not  been 
acted  upon.  He  stated : 

Why,  Instead  of  following  sane  and  profes- 
sional recommendations,  do  we  continue  a 
system  that  busts  up  kids'  lives,  makes  treat- 
ment of  addiction  impossible,  and  over- 
punishes  the  nameless,  wretched  addict  or 
pusher,  while  channeling  easy  profits  into  the 
hands  of  the  underworld? 

I  concur  with  the  gist  of  the  Senator's 
query  and  pose  another  question:  How 
much  time  do  you  think  we  have  before 
it  is  too  late  to  combat  the  problem 
effectively? 

Whereas  for  many  years  the  number 
of  narcotic  addicts  was  stable  at  around 
60,000,  it  is  widely  estimated  today  that 
more  than  100,000  Americans  are  ad- 
dicted to  narcotic  drugs.  The  use  of  hal- 
lucinogenic drugs  is  rapidly  increasing. 
A  conservative  estimate  of  persons,  both 
juvenile  and  adult,  who  have  used  mari- 
huana one  or  more  times  is  at  least  5 
million,  and  may  be  many  millions  more. 
Five  percent  of  our  college  population  is 
estimated  to  have  experimented  with  the 
more  powerful  LSD.  As  many  as  10  per- 
cent of  young  people  who  have  tried 
marihuana  can  be  considered  chronic 
users  who  devote  large  portions  of  their 
time  to  obtaining  and  using  the  drug. 

Dr.  Yolles  estimates  that  between  200,- 
000  and  400,000  persons  abuse  ampheta- 
mines and  barbiturates  as  well  as  other 
sedatives  and  tranquilizers.  We  live,  as 
Senator  Yarborough.  of  Texas,  recently 
declared,  in  a  drug-taking  society,  a  so- 
ciety where  a  host  of  different  dnigs  are 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes :  To  restore 
health,  reduce  pain,  induce  calm,  in- 
crease energy,  create  euphoria,  induce 
sleep  or  create  alertness.  Many  sub- 
stances are  today  available  to  swallow, 
drink,  or  inhale  in  order  to  alter  mood 
or  state  of  consciousness. 

It  is  imfortunately  true  that  a  good 
number  of  substances  which  have  legiti- 
mate use  are  also  subject  to  abuse;  and 
there  is  a  long  list  of  drugs  and  chemi- 
cals with  no  known  medical  use  but  with 
potent  capacity  to  alter  behavior.  The 
enactment  of  the  Meeds  legislation  will 
go  a  long  way  to  help  educators,  law  en- 
forcement officials,  counselors,  commu- 
nity representatives,  and  the  general 
public  to  imderstand  the  differences  be- 
tween various  substances  and  the  poten- 
tial harm  that  abuse  may  bring  about. 
The  grants  to  be  made  available  to  col- 
leges, imiversities,  and  private  groups  to 
develop  teaching  materials  about  drugs 
will  result,  hopefully,  in  formulating  new 
methods  of  communicating  to  our  Na- 
tion's young  people,  of  bridging  the  gen- 
eration gap  by  providing  information 
whose  source  is,  while  authoritative,  still 
respected  and  accepted  by  young  persons. 

The  problem  is  a  national  one,  calling 
for  large-scale  Federal  involvement.  A 
core  of  educational  and  informational 
materials  must  be  developed  and  made 
available  to  the  public.  Cooperation  be- 


tween Federal,  State,  and  local  authoii- 
tles  is  essential.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  recognize  that  there  must  be  a 
clear  indication  by  the  Congress  that 
those  agencies  most  expert  in  any  par- 
ticular aspect  of  the  problem  be 
strengthened,  rather  than  have  wasteful 
duplication  and  squandering  of  scarce 
resources. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  health  and  scientific  as- 
pects of  a  drug  prevention,  education  tnd 
control  program  be  placed  within  the 
agency  whose  jurisdiction  most  properiy 
embraces  them.  Education,  research, 
training,  prevention,  and  treatment  ef- 
forts properly  should  be  assigned  to  the 
agency  charged  with  administration  of 
matters  of  health,  education,  and  social 
welfare.  The  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  is  my  choice  as  the 
appropriate  agency  to  be  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  research  and  treatment 
activities  as  well  as  developing  educa- 
tional programs  coordinated  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

The  Dep>artment  of  Justice,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  properly  be  charged 
with  responsiblities  for  law  enforcement 
and  control  but  since  health  concerns 
are  clearly  not  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Attorney  General,  every  care 
should  be  taken  to  assure  that  the  afore- 
mentioned educational,  research,  caie. 
and  treatment  efforts  should  remain 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  educators 
and  scientists  and  not  with  police 
agencies.  The  Department  that  the  Con- 
gress has  declared  responsible  for  these 
type  of  activities  is  HEW. 

Drug  addicts  are  crime-prone  persons. 
This  fact  is  not  open  to  serious  dispute. 
but  to  determine  its  meaning  is  another 
matter.  Present  analysis  is  best  re- 
stricted to  heroin  addicts  because  of  the 
applicable  laws,  because  of  the  amount 
and  reliability  of  information  available. 
and  because  di'ugs  with  addiction  liabihty 
present  the  clearest  issues  and  typify  to 
most  members  of  society  the  "drug  prob- 
lem." In  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  relationship  between  drugs  and 
crime  it  Is  necessary  to  make  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  drug-related  of- 
fenses and  the  non-drug-related  acts 
committed  by  addicts.  This  must  be  done 
since  billions  of  dollars  have  been  lost 
through  drug-related  criminal  activity. 
Money  spent  in  combating  the  problem 
will  be  a  wise  outlay  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  and  will  be  a  direct  or  indirect 
service  to  all  U.S.  citizens. 

Under  H.R.  14252.  assistance  and  funds 
will  be  made  available  to  school  districts 
and  local  communities  who  wish  to  spon- 
sor drug  abuse  Seminars  for  parents  and 
others  in  the  community  including,  sig- 
nificantly, law  enforcement  officers,  who, 
like  most  of  us  also  need  enlightenment. 
This  action  will  undoubtedly  remove 
some  of  the  cobwebs  that  oecloud  this 
area  and  place  the  problem  in  a  more 
revealing  light. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  narcotic  addiction 
and  drug  abuse  problem  goes  to  the  core 
of  our  society.  It  is  acting  like  an  un- 
known or  under-detected  cancerous 
growth  that  is  spreading  throughout  the 
land.  To  successfully  cure  the  illness,  its 
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cause  must  first  be  identified.  After  this 
identification  is  made,  information  must 
be  widely  disseminated.  Only  then  can  we 
solve  the  attending  interrelated  physio- 
logical and  psychological  dilemmas  per- 
sonified by  narcotic  addicts  and  drug 
abusers.  We  must  act  with  a  surgeon's 
skill  rather  than  with  a  butcher's 
strength  in  this  area.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  social  illness  that  threatens  the  very 
foundations  of  our  way  of  life.  As  Mr. 
Theodore  Cron  pointed  out  in  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee,  and  I  quote : 

Arrest,  conviction,  and  detention  do  not 
deter  individuals  from  bringing  harm  upon 
themselves  or  upon  others. 

He  later  stated  that — 

Tlie  familiar  canons  of  criminal  law  en- 
forcement are  largely  Irrelevant  when  we  face 
certain  behavioral  patterns  involving  consent 
in  tlie  area  of  medical  or  psychological  need. 

Such  as  is  evidenced  by  narcotic,  alco- 
holic, and  drug  abuse. 

Recently  the  Washington  Post  in  an 
editorial  asked: 

Ij  It  not  time,  in  short,  for  a  fresh  approach 
to  drug  addiction — an  approach  designed  not 
so  inucii  to  vent  anger  as  to  offer  help? 

On  the  whole,  I  feel  that  my  bill  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee — H.R. 
13136 — and  H.R.  14252  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed here  today  go  a  long  way  toward 
identifying  and  eliminating  the  narcotic 
addiction  and  drug  abuse  problem.  In 
other  words,  these  pieces  of  proposed 
leeislation  do  not  vent  anger;  rather 
they  offer  badly  needed  help.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  pass  favorably  upon  Mr. 
Meed's  proposal.  We  must  take  action 
now. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  his  comments  and 
for  liis  efforts  in  this  field  which  are  well 
known. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Washington  for  yielding. 
Also,  I  wish  to  thank  him  for  the  work 
which  he  has  done  in  spearheading  this 
legislation  which  has  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  today  and  also  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  work  that  this  en- 
tire committee  has  done  with  reference 
to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  make  no  mistake  about 
it,  this  coimtry  is  concerned  as  to  what 
is  happening  to  its  youth  in  a  situation 
that  crosses  all  kinds  of  lines:  social,  cul- 
tural, and  otherwise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  program 
will  be  expanded  £«id  improved  upon  be- 
cause with  the  experience  which  we  will 
gain  from  it,  I  am  sure  it  will  result  in 
great  benefits  to  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  rise 
very  strongly  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  his  comments. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  MEEDS,  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  also,  not  only  in  support  of 
this  legislation,  but  to  join  with  my  col- 


leagues in  commending  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  for  his  outsUnding  leader- 
ship in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  the  floor  of  the  Ho\ise  for 
consideration  and  passage  today. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  served 
on  this  committee  and  to  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  so  much  about  such 
an  important  matter  affecting  all  of  those 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  14250,  the  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Act  of  1969.  The  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  conduct  special  educational 
progrsuns  and  activities  concerning  the 
use  of  drugs  and  for  other  related  pur- 
poses. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  and  a 
member  of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Eduction  and  Labor  that  conducted 
hearings  on  the  need  for  drug  abuse 
education,  I  assure  you  that  Federal  as- 
sistance is  needed  to  help  improve  drug 
abuse  eduction,  if  we  are  to  resolve  this 
increasingly  serious  problem.  Once  be- 
lieved to  be  an  imfortunate  phenome- 
non restricted  to  a  small  segment  of  the 
college  population,  experimentation  with 
drugs  appears  to  be  increasingly  com- 
mon in  high  schools,  junior  high  schools, 
and  even  in  the  upper  classes  of  elemen- 
tary schools. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  protect  our 
children  and  yoimg  people  by  author- 
izliig  $7  million  for  fiscal  1971,  $10  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1972,  and  $12  million  for 
fiscal  1973  for  Federal  grants  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  and  to  other 
public  or  private  agencies,  institutions, 
and  organizations  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

Development  and  preparation  of  edu- 
cation curricula  on  the  use  and  abuse  of 

drugs:  ^    ^ 

Development  of  pilot  projects  to  test 
the  effectiveness  of   such  curriculums; 

Dissemination  of  educational  materials 
and  other  information  to  applicants  con- 
ducting pilot  projects: 

Evaluation  of  the  curricula  developed 
through  the  pilot  projects;  and 

Community  education  programs  on 
drug  abuse,  including  seminars,  work- 
shops, and  conferences,  especially  for 
parents  and  others  in  the  community. 

Grants  would  also  be  made  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  training  programs  on 
drug  abuse  for  teachers,  counselors,  law 
enforcement  officials,  and  other  public 
service  and  community  leaders. 

Up  to  5  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated would  be  available  to  offset  nec- 
essary expenses  of  State  educational 
agencies  in  assisting  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  plarming,  development, 
and  implementation  of  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation programs. 

Applications  from  local  educational 
agencies  for  financial  assistance  under 
this  act  may  be  approved  only  if  the  State 
educational  agency  has  been  notified  of 
the  appUcation  and  has  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  offer  recommendations. 

The  bill  further  provides  f»r  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Drug  Abuse  Education  which  will  re- 


view all  applications  for  grants,  and  will 
review  and  evaluate  the  administration, 
operation,  and  results  of  programs 
funded  by  the  grants.  The  Advisory 
Committee  will  recommend  criteria  for 
priorities  in  making  grants,  and  for 
achieving  an  appropriate  geographical 
distribution  of  approved  projects. 

To  help  assure  msucimum  benefits 
from  the  Federal  funds  allocated  imder 
this  act,  and  to  avoid  duplication  of  ef- 
fort, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  establish  an  Inter- 
agency Coordinating  Council  on  Drug 
Abuse  Education.  No  grants  will  be  ap- 
proved unless  the  Council  has  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  review  and  make  rec- 
ommendations on  applications  within  a 
period  of  not  more  than  60  days. 

I  submit  that  this  act  will  help  allevi- 
ate the  drug  abuse  problwn  in  our  Na- 
tion, and  that  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
the  people  we  represent  to  offer  them 
this  assistance. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  live 
In  this  country  today  and  not  know 
about  the  drug  abuse  threat  to  our  na- 
tional health.  We  have  aU  heard  about 
the  terror  and  self-destruction  resulting 
from  "bad  trips."  We  have  heard  of  the 
insane  euphoria  of  "good  trips"  that 
cause  automobile  and  other  fatal  acci- 
dents because  of  the  users'  distorted  per- 
ceptions. We  are  all  too  famiUar  with 
accounts  of  severe  psychosis  triggered  in 
the  unstable,  and  with  recurring  symp- 
toms of  paranoia  in  the  apparently  nor- 
naal  person. 

We  are  beginning  to  hear  about 
chromosome  damage  to  drug  abusers  and 
to  their  children.  In  some  ways,  this 
seems  the  most  monstrous  menace  of 
all— to  bring  damaged  children  into  a 
difficult  worid  with  which  their  parents 
chose  not  to  cope  even  though  they  may 
have  been  blessed  initially  with  health 
and  education  and  countless  other  bene- 
fits. For  it  is  n<  >t  alone  the  children  of  the 
poor  who  are  susceptible  t )  the  lure  of 
escape  through  drugs;  no  child  can  be 
kept  safe  from  the  influence  of  those  who 
prey  upon  them  in  an  effort  to  extend  the 
misuse  of  dnigs— except  through  their 
own  understanding  of  the  dangers,  and 
their  own  knowledge  and  motivation  to 
avoid  the  misfortunes  that  befall  drug 
abusers. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  14250  is  to  help 
children  and  young  people  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  risk  of  drug  abuse; 
to  know  what  drugs  are  all  about; 
and  to  build  the  motivation  they  need 
to  steer  their  lives  in  other  directions — 
away  from  a  pattern  of  chemical  thrills 
and  escap)e,  and  toward  a  life  of  satis- 
faction through  achievement  and  physi- 
cal and  mental  well-being. 

Education  is  our  best  hope  for  combat- 
ing drug  abuse.  We  have  Edready  seen 
what  knowledge  of  the  facts  can  do  to 
deter  young  people  from  using  LSD.  In- 
formation about  chromosome  damage 
has  been  disseminated  in  a  number  of 
ways,  and  the  experts  believe  there  is  a 
correlation  between  this  knowledge  and 
a  decrease  in  the  use  of  LSD.  But  this 
is  only  one  drug,  and  only  one  educa- 
tional effort.  There  are  many  drugs,  and 
it  appears  that  there  is  an  almost  frantic 
effort  by  some  people — those  who  use 
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dntgs  and  tHose  who  live  by  selling 
them — to  find  new  chemical  combina- 
tions to  oblivion.  We  may  add  to  the 
list  of  speciflq  drugs  which  are  prohib- 
ited, but  laws  ^annot  keep  pace  with  new 
products,  or  n(ew  uses  of  familiar  prod- 
ucts abused  bt  our  children.  Surely  our 
children,  teenagers  and  young  adults 
deserve  more  in  the  way  of  protection 
from  drug  abuse  than  legal  prohibitions. 
H.R.  14250  oCrers  them  tools  with  which 
to  build  their  own,  inner  defenses — 
knowledge  anfl  understanding. 

The  v&st  p4blicity  about  the  problem 
of  drug  abuse  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
making  a  malching  effort  to  combat  it. 
We  are  not.  sj:ientists,  physicians,  men- 
tal-health exaerts.  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials, educators,  and  parents  testify  to 
the  inadequacy  of  drug-abuse  education 
in  our  schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Tlte  victims  and  potential 
victims  provide  more  dramatic  testi- 
mony. I 

With  strangers  lurking  on  the  play- 
ground, or  in  ihe  candy  store,  or  campus 
hangout,  all  teo  ready  to  offer  informa- 
tion OB  the  "fun"  to  be  had  from  a  cer- 
•tain  kind  of  sugar  cube  or  other  chemi- 
cal mixture,  wp  do  not  offer  students  the 
courses,  the  b(ooks  and  visual  aids,  the 
frank  discussions  which  could  alert  them 
to  the  sufferihg  that  lurks  behind  the 
stranger's  smile.  And  even  if  our  schools 
had  the  curridula,  the  instructional  ma- 
terials and  the  opportunities  for  discus- 
sion, they  still  would  not  have  that  most 
vital  of  all  ingredients  to  successful  ed- 
ucation— teaciers  trained  to  handle  a 
demanding  subject,  confident  in  their 
ability,  and  in  possession  of  all  the  facts 
on  this  problepi. 

Dr.  Randolph  Edwards,  a  professor  in 
the  College  of  jEducation  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity, testified  before  a  House  subcom- 
mittee on  pub]  Ic  health  and  welfare  that 
in  his  opinion  — 


The  greatest 


single  drawback  to  effective 


drug  abuse  edi  cation  today  is  the  lack  of 
knowledgeable  and  well-trained  teachers. 
They  are  not  receiving  adequate  training  in 
the  teacher-tn  Inlng  Institutions  of  this 
country.  There  is  also  a  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  in-service  and  workshop  oppor- 
tunities for  tea<  hers  desirous  of  this  supple- 
mentary tralnlrg. 

for 
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teachers  trained  in  drug 
courses   suitable  for  all 
educational  system,  for  re- 
als   containing    accurate 
the  most  recent  research 

and  growing, 
vote  for  H.R.  14250. 
I  thank  the  distinguished 
lor  her  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


eld; 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
for  yielding. 

to  express  my  deep  appre- 
iidmiration    for    my    col- 
many,  many  months  of 
work  that  he  has  put 
of     this     most 
of  legislation.  It  deals 
where  the  unknowns  are 
challenging    than    the 


production 
piece 


The  gentleman  from  Washington  did 
a  masterful  and  scholarly  job  in  bring- 
ing in  experts  and  authorities  and  in 
putting  together  a  very  fine  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

No  city  in  the  Nation  suffers  from  drug 
abuse  as  does  New  York  City — and  the 
center  of  addiction  there  is  my  district 
in  the  South  Bronx.  One-half  of  all  drug 
addiction  in  the  United  States  is  in  New 
York  City;  one-half  of  New  York  City's 
rising  rate  of  street  crime,  is  drug  re- 
lated. Indeed,  few  other  issues  in  con- 
temporary American  life  arouse  more 
anxiety,  fear,  anger,  and  irrationality  in 
New  York  City  and  elsewhere  than  the 
abuse  of  drugs.  Public  and  government 
concern  over  this  issue  has  reached  a 
zenith.  Over  the  past  30  days,  most  of 
our  newspapers  have  meticulously  cov- 
ered "Operation  Intercept,"  an  abortive 
mission  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  mari- 
huana— one  of  the  drugs  in  this  knotty 
bag. 

During  the  first  week  of  this  operation, 
2,384,079  people  were  stopped  at  31  land 
points.  The  Washington  Post  of  Septem- 
ber 23  reported  that  of  the  first  half  mil- 
lion persons  coming  from  Mexico,  not  a 
single  marihuana  smuggler  was  found. 
Operation  Intercept  appears  to  have  no 
effect  on  the  smugglers'  art  and  further 
complicated  effective  dialog  and  discus- 
sion between  user  and  nonuser  and 
abuser. 

It  is  time  to  laimch  "Operation  Com- 
municate." Dr.  Helen  H.  Nowlis,  one  of 
the  Nation's  leading  experts  on  the  drug 
abuse  problem,  pinpoints  the  problem  as 
one  of  ignorance — "lack  of  knowledge 
about  the  action  of  chemical  substances 
on  the  complex,  delicately  balanced 
chemical  system  that  is  the  living  orga- 
nism, lack  of  knowledge  about  the  re- 
lationship of  variations  in  this  system  to 
complex  human  behavior,  lack  of  knowl- 
edge about  complex  human  behavior  it- 
self." In  short,  "it  is  a  problem  of  the 
tyranny  of  opinion,  attitudes,  and  belief 
in  the  absence  of  knowledge." 

This  problem  of  ignorance  is  further 
complicated  by  a  failure  to  communi- 
cate. While  Americans  worry  about 
bridging  "the  generation  gap,"  author 
Karian  approaches  to  stopping  drug  use, 
particularly  marihuana,  provide  another 
excuse  for  rebellious  youth  to  band  to- 
gether against  a  generation  which  grew 
up  before  automation  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons. When  authoritarian  approaches  do 
not  work,  futile  arguments  replace  dialog 
and  discussion.  Every  term — such  as 
"drug,"  "abuse,"  "use,"  "education,"  "un- 
derstanding" is  so  entangled  in  myth  and 
emotion. 

If  you  ask  Dr.  Nowlis,  "Is  LSD  harm- 
ful?" She  will  answer  by  saying.  "To 
whom?  Under  what  circumstances?  In 
what  dosage?  In  what  respect?" 

Drugs  are  any  substance  which  by 
their  chemical  nature  affect  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  a  living  organism. 
Dnig  effects  are  a  function  of  dosage, 
route  of  administration,  pattern  and  cir- 
cumstances of  use,  physiological  and  psy- 
chological characteristics,  and  the  cur- 
rent state  of  the  individual  taking  the 
drug  including  the  reasons  why  he  takes 
it  and  what  he  expects  it  will  do. 

A   special   problem   comes   into   view 


when  we  consider  that  there  is  more 
emotion  than  agreement  surrounding 
the  phenomena  of  drug  "abuse"  itself. 

What  does  abuse  mean? 

Is  our  perturbation  mostly  outraged 
morality? 

Worry  over  the  significance  of  millions 
of  yoimg  people  intentionally  violating 
the  law  and  erecting  thedr  own  stand- 
ards for  conduct  in  opposition  to  those 
of  their  elders? 

Is  our  concern  really  about  drugs  or  do 
we  focus  on  drugs  to  blame  them  for  the 
ugliness  or  irrationality  that  lurks  within 
the  human  animal? 

Or  are  we  worried  about  visible  bad 
effects — accidents,  illness,  addiction, 
murders,  school  dropouts,  and  the  like? 

What  is  it  that  worries  us  about  drug 
use? 

Certainly  we  cannot  act  rationally  in 
creating  a  responsive  and  relevant  pub- 
lic policy  until  concerned  citizens  diag- 
nose what  it  is  that  underlies  their  dis- 
tress. And,  as  we  examine  what  it  is,  we 
shall  find  some  of  these  worries  arise 
from  myths — the  myth  of  the  link  be- 
tween violence  and  marihuana;  the  myth 
of  inevitability  of  progression  from  soft 
to  hard  drugs,  the  mjrth  that  the  criminal 
law  is  an  instrument  of  demonstrated 
effectiveness  in  controlling  vice,  or  the 
myth  that  something  we  call  "treat- 
ment" must  therefore  be  kindly  and  ef- 
ficacious, or  perhaps  the  most  sacred 
myth  which  holds  that  if  we  simply  spend 
enough  money  or  do  enough  research  we 
can  cure  or  control  almost  anj-thina;. 

It  is  time  to  lay  aside  our  precon- 
ceived notions  about  drugs.  It  is  time 
to  abandon  the  futility  of  an  Operation 
Intercept.  It  is  time  to  repudiate  overly 
simple  relationships  between  cause  and 
effect.  It  is  time  to  understand  the  con- 
cepts of  the  scientific  method.  It  is  time 
to  appreciate  the  multiple  determinants 
of  himian  behavior.  It  is  time  to  com- 
municate. 

The  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of 
1969  recognizes  this  need.  Education  is 
an  alternative  to  law  enforcement  and 
rehabilitation.  Our  concern  for  the  drug 
abuser  and  narcotic  addict  is  usually 
expressed  too  late — after  a  law  has 
been  broken.  If  we  are  to  alter  the 
course  of  drug  abuse  and  addiction  in 
this  coimtry,  we  must  begin  now  to  edu- 
cate our  children. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
today,  H.R.  14250,  deals  effectively  will 
this  whole  concern  of  mine.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  Congressman  Lloyd  Meeds  for 
his  outstanding  and  early  leadership  in 
this  area.  Extensive  hearings  and  de- 
bate have  been  launched  in  our  com- 
mittee, touching  not  only  on  this  phase 
of  the  problem,  but  on  all  aspects  of 
drug  use  and  abuse.  Congressman  John 
Brademas'  forceful  leadershi.D  piloted 
this  legislation  through  his  subcommit- 
tee and  has  brought  us  closer  to  launch- 
ing "Operation  Communicate." 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds), 
has  authored  and  inspired  one  of  the 
most  monumental  pieces  of  legislation 
which  I  feel  will  come  before  the  91st 
Congress.  The  gentleman  is  certainly  to 
be  commended  for  his  tireless  efforts 
and  leadership  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  confronted  with 
a  crisis  in  the  field  of  drug  addiction  in 
this  Nation.  I  think  all  of  us  recognize 
the  serious  propwjrtion  of  this  crisis  which 
we  face.  As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation  with  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we 
must  all  get  behind  it  and  face  the  real- 
ities of  the  situation  and  support  it  not 
only  with  our  vote  but  also  with  its  im- 
plementation if  it  does  actually  become 
a  public  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Dru?  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1969,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosjjonsor.  I  am  gravely 
concerned  over  the  alarming  increase  in 
the  use  of  dangerous  drugs  among  our 
young  people.  With  drugs  now  apparently 
becoming  installed  as  fixed  props  on 
many  college  campuses  throughout  the 
Nation,  smalltown  and  rural  America 
has  begun  to  share  the  concern  of 
urban  America. 

It  recently  came  to  my  attention  that 
a  Stanford  University  psychologist  con- 
ducted a  survey  of  one  college  and  found 
that  57  percent  of  the  students  had  tried 
marihuana  and  that  17  percent  had  ex- 
perimented with  LSD.  That  psychologist 
concluded,  incidentally,  that  what  is 
definitely  an  expanding  use  of  marihuana 
and  "pep  pills"  means  that  the  use  of 
stronger  drugs  will  increase.  In  his  re- 
cently published  book  "Students  and 
Drugs,"  Richard  Blums  points  out: 

As  the  base  number  of  marihuana-experi- 
encing students  expands,  so  does  the  pro- 
portion willing  to  risk  LSD,  DMT,  STP,  opium, 
heroin,  and  the  like. 

One  authority  has  estimated  that  un- 
less the  present  youth  generation  in 
America  wakes  up  to  what  is  happening, 
50  percent  of  all  yoimg  people  could  be- 
come habitual  users  of  narcotics.  If  any- 
thing like  that  happened,  it  would  mean 
that  a  still  unestablished  part  of  their 
potential  in  life  would  be  burned  away. 

There  is  little  dispute  about  the  ex- 
tremely harmful  effects  of  opium,  heroin, 
and  LSD  on  the  mind  and  body.  The  in- 
sidious danger,  I  think,  lies  in  the  use 
of  marihuana.  It  has  been  much  more 
difiScult  to  measure  marihuana's  detri- 
mental effects  on  one's  health.  There  are 
those  who  assert  that  it  may  be  no  more 
harmful  than  liquor  or  tobacco.  Despite 
the  controversy  surrounding  its  use,  the 
evidence  has  rather  consistently  shown 
that  more  and  more  marihuana  smok- 
ers have  begun  to  experiment  with  more 
dangerous  drugs. 

In  1964,  it  was  estimated  that  50,000 
persons  in  the  United  States  used  mari- 
huana. Now,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, that  figure  has  risen  to  between  10 
and  15  million. 

The  Nation's  youth  must  be  made  fully 
cognizant  of  the  danger,  the  risk,  and  the 
consequences  of  drug  abuse.  It  must  be 
impressed  upon  them  that  in  becoming 
a  slave  to  drugs  they  are  giving  up  their 
self-determination  and  self-respect. 
Nothing  more  disastrous  could  ever  hap- 


pen to  America  than  to  produce  a  gen- 
eration dependent  on  drugs  for  gratifi- 
cation or  for  the  solution  to  life's  prob- 
lems. 

The  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  is  es- 
sentially designed  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  drug  education  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  and  in  com- 
munity education  programs.  The  concept 
which  it  reflects  is  the  very  simple  one 
that  education  is  a  real,  positive  factor 
in  shaping  attitudes  and  behavior.  If, 
through  the  educational  process,  we  can 
reach  youth  in  other  fields — history, 
mathematics,  science — then  why  can  we 
not  reach  them  in  this  area? 

The  important  thing  is  that  the  right 
kind  of  programs  be  developed.  If  drug 
abuse  education  is  going  to  work,  it  has 
to  be  well  done.  If,  through  the  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government — in  both  the 
fields  of  education  and  health — we  can 
see  that  some  really  sound  curricula  are 
developed,  both  as  to  content  and  pres- 
entation, then  we  will  have  accomplished 
a  great  mission.  The  emphasis  of  the  bill, 
then,  is  on  curriculum  development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  earnestly  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  support  of  this  much 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
all  of  my  colleagues  for  their  kind  re- 
marks and  for  their  contribution  toward 
bringing  to  the  floor  of  the  House  this 
legislation. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  express  my  thanks 
to  my  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins),  and  particu- 
larly to  my  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Brade- 
mas), who  through  his  untiring  efforts 
and  through  the  utilization  of  proper 
hearing  procedures  in  my  opinion  has 
brought  forth  one  of  the  best  sets  of 
hearings  that  I  have  ever  attended  on 
any  piece  of  legislation  since  I  have  been 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Also,  I  think  this  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  bipartisan  bills  that  I  have 
ever  worked  on  and  I  wish  to  thank  and 
commend  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  for  their  help  and  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Chairman,  dsmgerous  drugs  are 
not  new;  the  dimension  of  their  abuse 
is. 

Where  once  we  whispered  about  drugs 
and  narcotics — sometimes  called 
"dope" — existing  in  the  ghettos  and  on 
the  waterfronts,  today  they  are  invad- 
ing every  segment  of  oiu-  society. 

Yovmg  mothers  wound  up  by  hyper- 
active children  swallow  tranquilizers  to 
calm  down;  older  citizens  knock  down 
depresions  to  find  sleep;  truck  drivers 
gulp  "bennies"  to  help  them  eat  up  the 
miles  of  concrete  stretching  into  the 
night. 

The  drug  companies,  legal  and  illegal, 
have  gone  to  market  and  capitalized  on 
our  national  anxieties.  During  the  past 
25  years,  the  U.S.  production  of  amphet- 
amines has  increased  by  500  percent. 
Barbituates  are  being  manufactured  at 
an  annual  rate  now  exceeding  1,000,000 
pounds — enough  to  provide  24  doses  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

Tom  Jefferson's  yeoman  farmer,  self- 
reliant  and  sturdy,  might  be  a  misfit  to- 


day in  a  country  where  the  lifestyle  is 
go-go,  rush-rush,  learn-leam,  worry- 
worry.  Technology  has  captured  us  in  the 
chains  of  freedom.  The  car  lets  us  go 
faster  and  fret  more;  the  telephone 
brings  people  closer  and  makes  demands 
come  more  often. 

No  wonder  some  observers  label  us  a 
"drug-oriented"  culture.  For  many  the 
use  of  stimulants  and  depressants  results 
from  the  pressures  and  tensions  in  our 
society.  For  the  yoimg  the  use  and  abuse 
of  drugs  is  related  to  their  changing 
moral  concepts,  to  their  desire  to  escape 
their  envirorunent  and  to  identify  with 
something  and  someone  of  their  own 
subculture. 

For  old  and  young  alike  who  need  a 
crutch,  drugs  can  provide  it.  For  all  who 
seek  escape  from  the  reality,  drugs  can 
provide  that  escape.  But,  in  the  final 
analysis  it  is  an  escape  to  nowhere.  The 
fantasies  end,  and  reality  closes  in. 

Regardless  of  the  causes,  there  can  be 
no  argument  that  the  abuse  of  drugs  has 
reswihed  epidemic  proportions.  One  can- 
not read  the  daily  paper  without  seeing 
four  or  five  accounts  illustrating  some 
facet  of  the  drug  problem.  Recently, 
when  TV  star  Art  Linkletter  lost  his 
daughter  as  the  result  of  hallucinations 
induced  by  LSD,  he  received  25,000  let- 
ters in  10  days,  many  of  which  related 
the  anguish  of  parents  also  facing  the 
crisis  of  their  own  children's  involve- 
ment. 

In  testimony  before  our  subcommitte, 
Martin  Kotler,  deputy  conunissioner  of 
the  addiction  services  agency  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  stated: 

The  effects  of  drug  abuse  constitute  a 
major  conmiunlty  problem  in  New  York  City. 
More  than  800  heroin  addicts  will  die  here 
this  year  because  of  addiction.  It  is  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  in  the  15-35  year  age 
group  In  New  York  City. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  costs 
of  this  problem  in  dollars  and  cents.  How 
does  one  estimate  the  cost  of  twisted, 
ruined  lives;  the  sorrow  of  grieving  par- 
ents and  relatives;  the  lost  opportunity 
to  brilliant  young  people  who  get  hooked? 
While  these  costs  are  immeasurable 
some  are  not. 

Testimony  before  the  subcommittee  in 
four  major  cities  of  America — New  York, 
Washington.  D.C.,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Seattle— indicated  that  from  40  to  75 
percent  of  the  crimes  in  those  cities  in- 
volved drugs  and  narcotics  or  drug-re- 
lated crime — crimes  committed  to  obtain 
money  for  drugs  or  narcotics. 

We  found  the  situation  to  be  exactly 
as  stated  by  President  Nixon  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  the  drug  abuse 
problem.  He  said: 

The  habit  of  the  narcotic  addict  is  not 
only  a  danger  to  himself  but  a  threat  to  the 
commimlty  where  he  lives.  Narcotics  have 
been  cited  as  a  primary  cause  of  the  enor- 
mous Increase  in  street  crimes  over  the  last 
decade. 

As  the  addict's  tolerance  for  drugs  In- 
creases, his  demand  for  drugs  rises  and  the 
cost  of  the  habit  grows.  It  can  easily  reach 
hundreds  of  dollars  a  day.  Since  an  under- 
world fence  will  give  him  only  a  fraction  of 
the  value  of  goods  he  steals,  an  addict  can 
be  forced  to  commit  two  or  three  burglaries 
a  day  to  maintain  his  habit.  Street  robberies, 
prostitution,  even  enticing  of  others  Into 
addiction   of  dnigs — an   addict  will   reduce 
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blmMlf  to  any  tfTeiiM.  and  to  any  degrada- 
tion In  order  to  acquire  the  drugs  he  craves. 

Taking  a  mOnimum  figure  of  100,000 
narcotic  addicts  in  the  United  States  and 
assiuning  a  minimum  cost  of  $50  per  day 
to  support  their  habits,  you  quickly 
realize  that  tnls  one  facet  of  the  problem 
involves  costs  |o  society  of  $5  million  per 
day. 

Given  the  enormity  and  complexity  of 
this  problem,  one  would  surmise  that 
substantial  efforts  were  underway  to  find 
solutions.         , 

Such  efforts  lare  and  have  been  under- 
way for  some  time.  But  let  us  look  more 
closely.  Such  efforts  may  be  generally 
categorized  as  preventative,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  law  enforcement. 

Under  the  Harrison  Act  of  1914,  the 
Marihuana  Tax  Act  of  1937,  and  the 
1965  and  1968  statutes  dealing  with  bar- 
bituates,  ampfietamines.  hallucinogens, 
and  similar  cotnpounds,  the  use  of  these 
substances  often  constitutes  a  crime. 
Most  offenses  ire  punishable  as  felonies. 
The  States  haVe  also  enacted  their  own 
laws,  many  of  ♦^hich  are  as  stringent  and 
-somejnore  so, than  the  Federal  law.  If 
•you  offer  a  marihuana  cigarette  to  an- 
other person  1^  Georgia  sind  that  person 
accepts  it,  upoti  conviction  of  the  second 
offense,  the  Stpte  requires  a  mandatory 
death  penalty. 

Despite  such]  stringent  laws  and  valient 
efforts  of  the  jPederal,  State,  and  local 
police  to  enforce  them,  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  increases  at  such  a  rate  as 
to  require  calculators  to  record  the  pace. 

For  exampla  in  1963  Federal  ofBcials 
seized  6,432  po^nds  of  marihuana  at  the 
borders  and  b^  1966  this  had  increased 
to  23,260  pounds.  Almost  that  much  was 
seized  recentlv  in  less  than  2  months 
during  a  recent  border  clampdown. 

The  most  alarming  increase  was  man- 
ifested when  tte  FBI  in  August  released 
their  crime  stjitistics  for  the  period  of 
1960-68.  The  increase  in  drug  arrests 
during  that  period  was  322  percent,  al- 
most twice  tha^  of  any  other  increase.  As 
if  that  were  not  frightening  enough, 
when  broken  down  by  age  groups  one 
finds  that  the  increase  in  drug  arrests  of 
persons  under  age  18  rose  1,860.4  per- 
cent during  the  same  period. 

Thus,  despite  the  presence  of  stringent 
laws,  increased]  activities  by  law  enforce- 
ment oflQcials,  !it  is  clear  that  law  en- 
forcement alone  cannot  adequately  cope 
with  the  problem. 

What  of  rehabilitation?  One  is  met  at 
the  begiimingj  with  the  fact  that  re- 
habilitation onjy  comes  into  use  after  the 
damage  is  don^.  Most  thoughtful  people 
involved  in  rehpibilitation  work  are  quick 
to  admit  thati  their  achievements  are 
hard  fought,  >costly.  and  often  short 
lived.  Clearly  Ire  must  continue  our  ef- 
forts to  develop  more  effective  rehab 
programs,  but  Ito  put  our  major  efforts 
here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  deal  with  the 
result  and  not  the  problem. 

Finally,  wh^t  of  prevention?  What 
have  we  done  ind  what  are  we  doing  to 
prevent  the  problem  which  is  so  costly  in 
dollars  and  hUman  lives.  While  good 
law  enforcemetit  is  certainly  preventa- 
tive, there  are  other  aspects  which,  un- 
fortunately, hive  not  received  the  at- 
tention they  m;rit. 


Virtually  every  witness  appearing  be- 
fore our  subcommittee  acknowledges 
that  education  on  the  use  and  abuse  of 
drugs  and  narcotics  holds  the  most 
promise  of  success.  Seattle  Police  Chief 
Prank  Ramon  put  it  most  succintly 
when  he  said : 

Police  people  who  see  the  misuse  of  drugs 
and  pharmaceutical  preparations  recognize 
that  the  ultimate  answer  lies  In  the  educa- 
tion of  the  potential  user.  ...  I  reiterate 
that  our  present  techniques  have  not  been 
adequate  to  contain,  let  alone  solve  this 
problem.  The  brightest  hope,  In  my  view,  la 
contained  In  the  House  bills  being  consid- 
ered  (the  drug  abuse  education  bills). 

Despite  the  unanimity  of  opinion  that 
education  provides  the  best  course  of  ac- 
tion, very  little  has  been  done  and  is 
iJresently  being  done  in  this  area. 

While  the  Federal  Government  spends 
between  two  agencies — NIMH  and  Jus- 
tices-some $50  million  per  year  for  law 
enforcement  and  rehabilitation  of  of- 
fenders, less  than  4.5  percent  of  these 
fimds  are  spent  for  education.  State  and 
local  governments  spend  more  in  some 
instances  and  substantially  less  in  others. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  January  of 
1969  I  begsm  preparing  legislation  to 
apply  education  to  this  problem.  It  was 
clear  to  me  at  the  outset  that  the  ex- 
perts must  be  involved.  I  received  help 
from  the  Justice  Department,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Mental  Health,  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Na- 
tional Coordinating  Council  on  Drug 
Abuse  Education,  and  Information,  the 
American  Association  of  Health,  Physical 
Education,  and  Recreation,  and  others. 

The  bill  was  introduced  on  March  20, 
and  more  than  75  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  signed  on  as  co- 
sponsors.  Public  hearings  on  the  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Act  of  1969  were  held 
by  the  Select  Education  Subcommittee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member.  We  heard  testi- 
mony in  Washington.  D.C.,  Seattle.  Los 
Angeles,  New  York  City,  and  South  Bend, 
Ind.  Throughout  the  hearings  the  re- 
sponse to  H.R.  9312  was  overwhelmingly 
favorable.  Later,  the  subcommittee 
amended  the  bill  and  gave  it  a  new  num- 
ber, H.R.  14252. 

The  bill  allocates  $29  million  in  Fed- 
eral funds  over  a  3 -year  period.  What 
follows  is  a  summary  of  its  provisions 
and  why  they  are  necessary. 

First,  it  will  help  educators,  law  en- 
forcement officials,  counselors,  and  com- 
munity leaders  attend  short  term  or 
summer  institutes  offering  drug  educa- 
tion courses. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Washington 
State  Board  of  Pharmacy  indicated  that 
60  percent  of  the  high  schools  questioned 
felt  that  their  teachers  were  not  trained 
adequately  to  conduct  thorough  drug  ed- 
ucation courses.  But  do  not  blame  the 
educators.  Drugs  have  happened  too  fast. 
The  subject  matter  Is  as  difficult  to  grasp 
as  the  "new  math"  was  several  years  ago. 

Washington  State  School  Superintend- 
ent Louis  Bnmo  said: 

A  massive  program  Is  necessary  to  bring 
about  teacher  competence  In  drug 
education. 

He  felt  that  our  bill  can  have  the  same 
impact  on  the  drug  problem  that  the 


National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
had  on  math,  science,  sind  English. 

Second,  the  bill  makes  fimds  avail- 
able for  colleges,  universities,  and  pri- 
vate groups  to  develop  and  test  curricu- 
lums  in  drug  abuse  education.  The  in- 
formation would  be  distributed  on  re- 
quest of  local  school  districts  or  States. 

Textbooks,  films,  courses,  and  other 
teaching  materials  cost  money.  Many 
school  districts  are  already  hard  pressed 
to  furnish  the  basics  without  worrying 
about  drug  abuse  prevention.  While 
many  companies  have  cashed  in  on  the 
public's  concern  and  have  produced  col- 
orful and  very  expensive  materials  on 
drugs,  no  curriculum  has  ever  been 
tested  for  effectiveness. 

John  Porter,  assistant  superintendent 
of  School  District  No.  15  in  Edmonds, 
Wash.,  recommends  strongly  that  quali- 
fied educators  produce  a  model  curricu- 
lum for  a  total  K-12  effort  in  drug 
education. 

Third,  the  legislation  would  furnish 
assistance  to  local  schools  and  States 
wishing  to  establish  pilot  programs  in 
drug  education. 

Since  Congress  approved  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  the  most  popular  feature  has 
been  that  which  fimds  "innovative"  pro- 
grams in  education.  In  our  school  system 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  latent  creativity 
waiting  for  the  financial  green  light. 

Foiu-th.  H.R.  14252  would  support  lo- 
cal schools  or  communities  to  provide 
"drug  alert"  seminars  and  similar  educa- 
tional efforts  for  adiilts. 

Last  April  I  organized  in  my  district 
the  type  of  project  that  could  be  -sup- 
ported under  this  section  of  the  bill. 
Working  with  concerned  parents,  edu- 
cators, policemen,  and  doctors  in  Sno- 
homish and  north  King  Counties,  we  set 
up  a  drug  abuse  conference  at  Meadow- 
dale  High  School  In  Lynnwood,  Wash. 

The  conference  succeeded  because  we 
took  the  high  road.  We  tried  to  inform 
rather  than  condemn.  The  facts  of  drugs, 
the  why  of  their  abuse,  and  possible  de- 
terrents to  their  growing  attraction  were 
explored  and  debated.  For  the  audience, 
the  most  meaningful  part  occurred  when 
young  people  on  a  special  panel  gave 
their  views  and  answered  questions. 

In  his  prize- winning  "A  Man  For  All 
Seasons,"  playwright  Robert  Bolt  creates 
a  confrontation  between  three  members 
of  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The 
daughter,  Margaret,  has  stayed  up  all 
night  to  discuss  marriage  plans  with 
young  Will  Roper.  Angered.  Alice  More 
tells  her  husband  that  Margaret  should 
be  beaten. 

Sir  Thomas  replies : 

No,  she's  full  of  education,  and  It's  a  deli- 
cate commodity. 

Sensitive.  Touchy.  DeUcate.  Handled 
properly,  drug  education  can  enlighten 
and  deter;  compromised  by  pompous  ser- 
monizing and  imtruths,  it  can  turn  off 
young  people  and  lead  them  to  believe 
that  the  dangers  of  drugs  are  either  ex- 
aggerated or  nonexistent. 

Most  parents  want  their  children  to 
learn  the  facts  about  drugs  so  they  may 
cope  with  their  attractions.  A  community 
seminar  such  as  we  held  in  Lynnwood 
might  ease  fears  of  teaching  this  subject 
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m  the  schools.  Still,  there  remains  a  dan- 
ger that  an  effective  curriculum  could  be 
transformed  under  pressure  into  a  table- 
pounding,  j  all-threatening  approach. 

At  our  hearings  In  Los  Angeles,  we  saw 
a  perfect  example  of  why  this  does  not 
work.  Sandy,  a  pleasant  and  very  bright 
18-year-old  from  a  wealthy  suburban 
family,  told  us  that— 

I  had  Health  In  the  11th  grade,  you  know. 
Just  like  everybody  does.  And  I  used  to  get 
stoned  to  go  to  my  Health  class.  And  when 
we  were  studying  the  unit  on  narcotics . 
everyone  looked  around  and  smUed  at  each 
other,  because  everybody  was  stoned,  or 
everybody  was  getting  stoned,  and  everyone 
knew  It  was,  you  know,  bunch  of  nothing. 


This  shows  how  credibility  can  become 
a  casualty  of  the  generation  gap.  Drugs 
have  happened  too  fast.  Because  parents 
and  teenagers  lack  a  through  knowledge 
of  the  drugs,  facts  and  understanding 
have  too  often  been  pushed  aside  by 
opinions.  Drugs  have  arrived  with  a 
tearing  and  a  division  not  seen  since 
Charles  Darwin  penned  some  conclusions 
about  his  research  In  the  Galapagos  Is- 
lands. 

Education  cannot  heal  over  these  dif- 
ferences completely.  Congress  carmot 
pass  a  law  against  curiosity.  No  text- 
book, however  well  written,  can  insure 
comfort  for  a  troubled  mind.  Yet,  our 
schools  can  illiuninate  that  which  is 
dark  and  can  bring  Into  sharper  focus 
the  nature  of  drugs  and  how  they  relate 
to  the  human  condition. 

In  so  doing,  education  can  lead  to  true 
self -awareness  rather  than  the  fantasy 
of  peace  obtained  by  swallowing,  smok- 
ing, or  injecting. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  submit  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  I  want  to  vote 
tor  it.  However,  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence with  this  kind  of  problem  before. 
I  am  interested  in  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  on  page  3.  subparagraph  (1)  under 
section  4.  which  allows  this  money  to  be 
used  for  grants  into  contracts  with  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  and  other 
public  or  private  agencies. 

Now,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  but  how  far 
do  we  go  in  the  Interpretation  of  what 
this  means  as  to  other  private  agencies? 
Mr.  MEEDS.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  raises  an  excellent  question,  and 
it  was  one  that  was  debated  and  dis- 
cussed quite  thoroughly  in  the  subcom- 
mittee. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  left  that 
language  in — private  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions— because  in  the  course  of  our 
hearings  we  came  upon  several  instances 
where  private  agencies  have  really  led 
the  way  in  those  fields  of  drug  abuse, 
education,  and  in  materials  in  those  areas 
and  we  felt  that  we  ought  not  to  close 
the  door  to  private  agencies. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further,  who  determines  the  pri- 
vate agencies,  though? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  make  that 
determination. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  What  I  am  referring 
to  are  the  appropriations  that  were  made 
by  the  Congress  in  1967  which  were  han- 


dled through  the  OEO.  New  Jersey,  for 
example;  received  $1  million  for  one  of 
those  particular  grants,  and  at  that  time 
Instead  of  the  money  being  handled  by 
an  organization  within  the  State  that 
was  set  up  for  the  purpose,  it  was  turned 
over  to  one  of  these  community  projects. 

Now,  my  question  Is:  Are  those  kinds 
of  groups  eligible  for  this  kind  ot  a 
grant? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  would  answer  the  gen- 
tleman by  saying  that  they  would  be 
under  the  language  of  the  bill.  But  cer- 
tainly the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  going  to  make  the 
determinations  based  on  the  capability 
of  the  group  to  develop  what  we  are  look- 
ing for.  And  the  type  of  group  which  the 
gentleman  describes  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  hard  put  in  the  developmental  field. 
Perhaps  later  in  the  grant  stage  for  pro- 
grams they  would  present  a  bigger  ques- 
tion to  the  Secretary,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  presents  that  large  a  question  at  this 

time. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  It  did  in  the  New  Jer- 
sey case  because,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  spent  5  years  as  the  chairman 
of  the  New  Jersey  Narcotics  Commission, 
and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  whole 
$1  million  was  wasted  because  people  in 
charge  of  the  $1  million  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it. 

We  had  an  after-care  program  that 
we  recommended  that  this  money  be  used 
for,  but  imder  these  rules  we  could  not 
use  5  cents  of  the  money. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Unfortunately  we  could 
not  obviate  the  possibility  that  what  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  would  happen 
under  the  legislation,  but  the  only  other 
way  we  could  do  it  would  be  to  strike  out 
private  agencies  and  there  has  been  and 
is  being  some  very  valuable  work  done  by 
these  people. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HUNT.  I  want  to  amplify  just  a 
little  bit  on  the  question  propounded  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  a  few  moments  ago. 
When  you  spoke  of  private  organiza- 
tions—just who  do  you  have  in  mind? 
We  would  like  to  have  some  idea  of  just 
what  organizations  you  are  speaking  of. 
Mr  MEEDS.  I  do  not  have  anyone  in 
mind.  I  am  not  suggesting  the  programs 
I  am  talking  of  are  exceUent  programs 
and  I  am  not  here  campaigning  for  them, 
but  let  me  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  Lockheed  Co.  has  developed  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  pretty  good  curriculum  for 
drug  abuse. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  might  tell  the  gentleman 
that  for  a  number  of  years  I  was  the 
.supervisor  and  commanding- officer  of 
the  narcotic  squad  of  the  State  police 
in  New  Jersey  and  am  thoroughly  fam- 
iliar with  these  addicts  and  pushers  and 
everything  and  handled  that  and  worked 
very  strongly  with  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  Commissioner  which  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr. Sandman)  headed. 

I  have  had  some  very  poor  experiences 
with  private  agencies.  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  that  I  Intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  unless  it  is  clarified  because 
when  you  start  doling  out  money  to 


private  agencies,  they  hand  it  out  before 
as  the  OEO.  where  they  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  It. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Is  the  gentleman  suggest- 
ing that  the  OEO  is  a  private  agency? 

Mr.  HUNT.  Yes,  it  is  private— you  know 
it  is  when  the  money  gets  over  to  them. 
You  know  what  the  community  action 
does  as  well  as  I  do.  Do  not  beat  around 
the  bush. 

Mir.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  reasonable  and 
well-researched  thrust  toward  educa- 
tion and  research  on  the  problems  of 
drug  abuse. 

The  great  threats  to  the  public  and 
mental  health  of  the  Nation  have  al- 
ways finally  been  conquered  by  research 
and  education,  not  only  by  treating  the 
symptoms  and  rehabilitating  the  dis- 
abled. Polio  was  not  conquered  with 
braces  and  iron  lungs.  Neither  will  drug 
abuse  be  contained  with  methedone  and 
search  warrants.  The  problem  this  bill 
deals  with  is  education  and  prevention. 

The  widespread  ignorance  of  educators 
and  public  officials  on  drug  problems  is 
illustrated  by  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Appleton.  Wis.,  Post  Crescent  only 
a  week  ago : 


"There  Is  no  textbook  on  drugs,  and  teach- 
ers know  almost  nothing  about  them,"  says 
O.  A.  Edlger,  head  of  Appleton  high  schools' 
biology  departments.  This  Is  the  dilemma 
that  he  and  his  stafl  face  In  developing  a  drug 
inf  ormaUon  unit  In  sophomore  biology  classes 
this  fall. 

The  Associate  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  Mr.  John  Finlator,  said  earlier 
this  year: 

We  who  are  In  authority  find  ourselves 
pretty  Ignorant  about  the  drug  problem 
around  us.  The  school  teacher,  the  parent, 
the  school  administrator,  the  businessman 
and  the  parent  are  all  ignorant  of  the  prob- 
lem. Thus,  when  a  young  person  starts  talk- 
ing about  drugs,  neither  his  parents  nor  his 
teachers  are  really  able  to  keep  up  with  him. 

The  result  of  this  embarrassing  lack  of 
information  is  the  abxmdance  of  misin- 
formation current  among  students  and 
young  people  on  the  effects  and  dangers 
of  drug  use  and  abuse.  As  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Peterson  of  NIMH  said  to  our  committee : 

In  the  final  analysis,  playing  games  vrtth 
the  truth  has  historically  been  demonstrated 
to  be  a  mistake. 

The  Dnig  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1969 
is  designed  to  provide  basic  information 
on  dangerous  drugs  and  narcotics.  While 
yotmg  people  and  youthful  abusers  are 
the  focus  of  attention,  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  the  use  of  drugs  is  a  major  and 
growing  problem  in  all  age  groups. 

It  must  be  stated  in  all  candor  that  if 
alcohol  were  classified  as  a  dangerous 
drug,  it  would  unquestionably  be  the 
major  narcotic  in  use  today,  and  the 
adult  population  would  be  receiving  a 
great  deal  more  attention.  While  it  would 
be  a  gross  error  of  pubUc  poUcy  to  down- 
grade the  problems  of  alcoholism,  our 
concern  in  this  piece  of  legislation  is  with 
drugs  other  than  alcohol. 

In  public  hearings  on  this  bill,  our 
committee    discovered    that    drug    use, 
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s  not  very  well  under- 
stood. Pew  people  realize  the  dangers 
that  are  inherent  In  aspirin,  tranquilizers 
and  sleeping  pills  )r  any  other  commonly 
used,  commonly  !  available,  drug  prep- 
aration. For  example,  ordinary  aspirin 
is  probably  the!  most  widely  recog- 
nized pharmacoloigic  agent  for  a  variety 
of  ailments,  yet  aspirin  poisoning  is 
caused  by  mothdrs  who  give  children 
overdoses  of  aspfin.  Similar  situations 
exist  for  many  other  drugs  which  the 
public  assumes  to  be  harmless. 

While  the  mambers  and  kinds  of  avail- 
able drugs  has  drfimatically  increased  in 
recent  years,  the  public  understands  very 
little  about  the  principles  of  correct  drug 
use.  The  abuse  oflmedically  unnecessary 
drugs  like  LSD  an^  marihuana  is  a  widely 
recognized  probletn. 

An  equal  problem  is  the  abuse  of  medi- 
cally necessary  difugs. 

IDurlng  the  heirings.  we  foimd  that 
little  attention  ai^d  effort  is  being  given 
to  training  teachers  about  the  abuse  of 
dangerous  drugs.!  We  also  found  that 
medical  schools  db  not  provide  sufficient 
training  io  their  students  regarding  drug 
abuse  aod  particularly  abuses  of  the 
medically  useless  drugs.  This  is  a  par- 
ticular handicap  ince  most  students  and 
their  parents  milst  seek  advice  about 
drugs,  and  their  teachers  and  their  phy- 
sicians are  apparently  ill-equipped  to 
provide  necessaryi  information. 

The  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of 
1969  comes  to  grips  with  these  problems 
in  a  number  of  ways.  First,  it  encourages 
education  on  the  dangers  of  the  abuse 
of  drugs  through!  a  variety  of  local  in- 
stitutions of  whioh  the  schools  are  the 
most  important. 

Second,  the  bill] promotes  scientifically 
valid  and  credible  information  which 
must  be  developed  if  drug  education 
courses  in  the  schbols  are  to  be  effective. 

Third,  the  bill  seeks  to  provide  essen- 
tial training  in  dfug  abuse  education  to 
teachers. 

Finally,  provisions  are  made  to  eval- 
uate the  effectiviness  of  the  training 
programs  and  tha  curricula  they  use. 

The  purpose  of  |  the  Drug  Abuse  Edu- 
cation Act  is  to  pK)vide  an  effective  ed- 
ucational process  and  one  that  can  be 
accepted  and  bellaved. 

While  there  is  an  urgent  and  obvious 
need  for  this  legislation,  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  conclude  tljat  nobody  is  presently 
doing  anything  about  drug  education. 
The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
initiated  a  program  early  this  year  of 
laboratory  research  on  the  immediate 
and  long-term  affects  of  marihuana. 
Study  of  the  effects  on  various  animals 
is  underway  and  clinical  tests  on  hu- 
mans have  been  started.  Dr.  Stanley 
Yolles,  Director  of  iNIMH,  has  stated  that 
most  of  what  we^  need  to  know  about 
marihuana  will  b«  available  within  2  to 
3  years.  | 

The  National  C<)ordinating  Council  on 
Drug  Abuse  Education  was  formed  only 
a  year  ago.  It  is  mide  up  of  of  more  than 
50  civic  and  profjessional  organizations 
and  agencies  of  thfe  Federal  Government. 
Their  evaluations!  of  films  and  audio- 
visual materials  iin  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion are  very  helpjful  and  the  drug  edu- 
cation bill  intendk  that  careful  atten- 
tion be  given  to  existing  programs. 


The  National  Education  Association 
has  prepared  drug  abuse  education 
guidelines  to  assist  educators  in  plan- 
ning for  the  prevention  of  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  drugs  by  young  people.  The 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
has  prepared  and  distributed  a  "Drug 
Abuse  Education  Guide  for  the  Profes- 
sions" aimed  at  pharmacists  and  other 
professionals  who  deal  with  drugs.  Butler 
University  at  Indianapolis  is  developing 
effective  course  materials  for  educators. 
Projects  aimed  at  the  parents  of  students 
and  youth  exposed  to  drug  abuse  prac- 
tices are  underway  at  Beloit  College 
in  Wisconsin  and  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin is  developing  a  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation program  in  the  extension  division 
to  try  to  reach  concerned  adults. 

Drug  manufacturers  are  joining  in  the 
informational  effort.  Smith  Kline  & 
French  Laboratories,  for  instance,  has 
prepared  and  distributed  drug  abuse 
manuals  for  law  enforcement  officers. 
The  State  medical  society  of  Wiscon- 
sin has  been  a  leader  in  producing  films, 
booklets,  and  brochures  and  making 
them  available  to  all  Wisconsin  junior 
and  senior  high  schools. 

Education  about  drugs  has  taken  place 
in  a  near  vacuum  of  information.  This 
situation  is  changing  fast,  thanks  to  pro- 
grams underway  in  every  sector  of 
American  society.  But  teachers  and  par- 
ents are  just  catching  up  on  informa- 
tion. Many  a  student  can  outlecture  his 
teachers  on  the  subject  of  drugs.  Much 
of  his  information  is  wrong,  but  he  does 
not  know  it.  So  we  really  have  two  jobs: 
First,  to  undo  the  past;  and,  second,  to 
convey  the  latest  and  most  accurate  facts 
in  its  place. 

As  long  as  we  present  new  informa- 
tion without  exaggeration  we  can  be  in 
a  good  position  to  teach  respect  of  drugs. 
In  the  final  analysis,  drug  respect  is 
probably  the  only  way  to  curb  drug 
abuse. 

I  include  at  this  point  an  article  from 
the  Appleton,  Wis.,  Post-Crescent  of 
October  21: 

iNrORMATION     LACK    HOLDS    TJP    SCHOOL    DRITO 

Use  Instruction 
(By  Arlen  Boardman) 

There  Is  no  textbook  on  drugs,  and  the 
teachers  know  almost  nothing  about  them. 

This,  says  Q.  A.  Ediger,  head  of  the  Apple- 
ton  high  schools'  biology  departments,  is  the 
dilemma  that  he  and  his  staff  face  In  devel- 
oping a  drug  Information  unit  In  sophomore 
biology  classes  this  fall. 

Administrators  last  spring  requested  the 
unit  on  the  physiological  effects  of  drugs  as 
LSD  and  marijuana,  which  many  high  school 
students  are  experimenting  with. 

This  is  the  flrst  official  attempt  to  develop 
such  a  unit,  and  Ediger  admits  he  Is  at  a 
loss.  The  best  they  can  do,  he  says,  is  use 
pamphlets,  many  of  which  offer  conflicting 
medical  evidence  on  the  drugs'  effects. 

QUESTIONS   ON    MARIJUANA 

While  evidence  Is  fairly  conclusive  on  the 
dangers  of  LSD,  there  Is  questions  about  the 
effects  of  marijuana. 

There  have  been  unofficial  efforts  to  edu- 
cate Appleton  youngsters  on  drugs.  Several 
teachers,  particularly  those  at  Madison  Jun- 
ior High,  have  included  discussions  of  drugs 
in  their  science  classes. 

Madison  ninth  grade  government  class 
teacher  A.  Q.  West  has  gone  even  further. 
He  has  stimulated  interest  in  drugs  for  a 
group  of  about  20  Madison  students  and  they 


have  met  after  school  to  delve  Into  the 
subject. 

Although  some  teachers  feel  information 
only  prods  the  curiosity  of  youngsters  to  use 
drugs.  West  believes  a  program  of  educating 
students  on  drugs  at  the  junior  high  level 
should  be  instituted. 

"I  think  if  we  can  get  the  problem  settled 
here,"  he  says,  "we  won't  have  to  worry  about 
it  in  high  school." 

West  has  directed  his  group  toward  the 
sociological  and  physically  effects. 

"If  students  have  an  alternative  of  things 
going — as  going  bowling,  to  a  show  or  a 
dance,  instead  of  a  pot  party  — ,"  he  says, 
"they  will  stay  away  from  drugs  " 

Madison  administrators  and  teachers  also 
have  experimented  in  a  drug  information 
program  which  is  to  be  used  at  the  other 
three  Junior  highs.  Madison  was  volunteered 
earlier  this  year  to  try  the  program. 

A     FEW     PAMPHLETS 

Ediger  and  his  staff  have  been  searching 
for  materials  for  several  weeks  but  about  all 
they  have  to  date  are  a  few  pamphlets  "by  a 
few  so-called  experts,"  he  says 

"We're  in  the  process  of  structuring  this." 
he  says.  "We  feel  we  need  to  get  this  In  front 
of  the  kids  somehow." 

"We  can  preach  to  them  to  leave  it  alone 
but  they  still  will  have  to  make  their  own 
decisions,"  he  adds. 

Ediger  says  the  recent  drug  film  shown  to 
several  schools  by  a  Green  Bay  television 
station  "is  a  good  start,"  but  more  education 
is  needed  to  follow  through. 

The  hope,  he  says,  is  to  show  students 
what  the  actual  effects  of  drugs  are  on  the 
organs,  physical  condition  and  mental  make- 
up. 

About  40  classes  of  Appleton  East  and  West 
students,  or  950  to  1,000  students,  will  be 
given  the  class.  The  idea  is  to  expose  sopho- 
mores to  the  education  before  they  come  in 
contact  with  drug  pushers  and  users  In  the 
high  schools. 

Ediger  says  the  students  are  receptive  to 
learning  about  drugs. 

The  drug  unit  also  will  Include  informa- 
tion on  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  nicotine,  he 
says. 

JUNIOR    HIGH    CONTACT 

Students  are  coming  in  contact  with  drugs 
in  the  junior  high  and  undoubtedly  in  some 
cases  using  drugs.  West,  however,  feels  that 
the  extensive  use  is  in  the  high  school,  not 
the  junior  highs. 

A  survey  of  his  ninth  grade  government 
class  and  seventh  and  eighth  grade  science 
classes  indicates  more  students  come  In  con- 
tact with  drugs  as  they  get  older. 

However,  West  notes  this  can  change  from 
class  to  class,  depending  on  how  active  a 
group  may  be.  With  a  class  heavily  active  in 
school  and  extracurricular  activities,  there  is 
less  chance  of  influence  toward  drug  use, 
West  believes. 

One  of  six  seventh  graders  said  he  knows 
someone  who  uses  drugs;  one  of  three  eighth 
graders,  and  one  of  two  ninth  graders  did  the 
same.  Similarly,  asked  if  they  knew  of  any- 
one who  had  taken  drugs  at  some  time,  it 
was  one  of  three  in  seventh,  one  of  two  in 
eighth  and  two  of  three  In  ninth. 

West  and  his  informal  student  group  have 
gathered  much  information  on  drugs,  and 
although  most  graduated  to  senior  high,  the 
Information  Is  there  to  help  him  build  an- 
other discussion  group. 

He  feels  this  can  be  the  groundwork  to  a 
detailed  drug  Information  program. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Collins)  . 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  several  things  and  p)articularly 
speak  to  this  point  that  has  been  raised 
here  about  private  organizations. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  in 
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on  many  of  the  bills  but  I  never  saw  one 
that  was  better  handled  smd  where  they 
had  more  Investigations  and  deeper 
study  and  a  better  balance  of  witnesses 
than  they  did  on  this  particular  bill. 

Chairman  Bradbkas,  and  the  select 
committee,  brought  in  more  groups  and 
we  went  out  in  depth  In  the  field  to 
study  this  particular  bill. 

And  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Mnos)  any  time  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rem) 
had  questions  in  any  way,  this  bill  was 
flexible  and  it  was  taken  care  of. 

What  you  are  talking  about  specifi- 
cally here  is  what  I  think  of  as  a  junior 
chamber  of  commerce  provision  in  there. 
Among  the  groups  we  talked  to,  we  had 
witnesses  interested  in  it  and  we  talked 
to  everybody.  No  group  in  America  was 
taking  more  interest  in  drug  abuse  than 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
America. 

They  now  state  they  have  a  director 
within  their  group  who  works  on  it.  You 
probably  have  a  Junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  your  community  which  is  run 
like  any  other  civic  group  in  a  com- 
munity. This  is  the  man  who  works 
on  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  simply 
want  to  reinforce  the  statement  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  making.  I  think 
it  is  an  excellent  statement. 

The  subcommittee  in  the  hearings  and 
In  hearing  the  witnesses,  I  think  became 
quite  convinced  that  it  was  not  just  a 
question  of  schools  and  of  education,  but 
it  was  using  the  private  resources  of 
groups  like  the  Jaycees  who  ought  also 
to  be  eligible  for  this  kind  of  assistance. 

So  I  stand  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  in  support  of  maintaining  the 
position  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COLLINS.  All  we  are  doing  here  is 
the  Jaycees  have  closer  contact  with 
these  teenagers.  To  bring  in  someone  who 
is  50  years  old  to  try  to  talk  to  a  teen- 
ager, just  lacks  completely  the  impact  of 
the  Jaycees  who  are  between  20  and  30 
years  and  the  impact  they  would  have 
with  them. 

When  you  want  to  add  to  this  and  open 
up  on  this  and  we  are  talking  about 
spending  and  nobody  in  the  Congress  ob- 
jects to  spending  more  than  I  do — when- 
ever they  put  up  a  spending  bill,  I  am 
always  on  the  short  end  when  it  comes 
to  spending — what  you  are  talking  about 
here  is  about  an  area  where  many  on 
drugs  in  the  past  have  gone  to  save  the 
fellows  who  have  already  lost  or  wrecked 
their  lives  through  drugs. 

What  we  have  to  do  today  in  this  coun- 
try is  something  to  save  the  5  million 
people  who  are  going  into  this  drug  habit. 
We  need  to  have  these  lives.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  save  the  teenage  popu- 
lation here.  Remember  that  today  20  mil- 
lion people  in  this  country  are  involved, 
and  it  is  growing  at  a  geometric  ratio 
of  5  million  a  year.  I  think  this  is  the 
most  conservative  funding  estimates  I 
have  heard  projected  before  the  House. 
It  is  a  very  conservative  figure. 

I  want  to  say  one  further  thing.  I  think 
of  the  Jaycees.  I  have  never  participated 


in  an  organization  that  I  held  in  higher 
esteem  than  I  do  the  junior  chamber  of 
comjnerce.  These  men  work  without  sal- 
ary. They  are  civic  oriented  and  civic 
minded.  To  provide  funds  for  a  group  of 
volunteers  of  that  kind  to  supplement 
their  efforts  would  be  the  greatest  in- 
vestment we  could  make  in  this  country. 
Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  First,  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  misunderstood.  I  believe  the  junior 
chamber  of  commerce  is  a  great  outfit. 
There  are  many  others  that  are  great 
outfits.  However,  I  happen  to  know,  and 
I  think  everyone  else  will  admit  who  has 
studied  the  subject  at  any  length,  that 
the  reason  for  90  percent  of  the  first  use 
of  any  drugs  is  one  word — "curiosity." 
The  big  danger  that  we  face  is  what  kind 
of  an  educational  program  are  we  going 
to  have?  One  that  is  haphazard  is  worse 
than  no  program  at  all.  A  bad  program 
of  education  might  even  incite  an  indi- 
vidual to  use  the  drug  rather  than  keep 
him  away  from  it.  This  is  the  great  fear 
that  I  have. 

Now,  the  point  is  that  if  you  are  going 
to  use  this  money  to  educate  people  who 
are  going  to  educate  others  in  a  pro- 
gram, it  seems  to  me  it  has  to  be  that 
kind  of  group  that  is  expert  in  that  kind 
of  field.  That  is  all  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  COLLINS.  There  are  no  experts 
today.  If  I  can  Just  finish  this  thought. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  broaden 
the  base  in  order  to  involve  everyone  so 
that  we  can  do  the  thing  that  you  are 
talking  about — stop  people  from  wan- 
dering into  drug  abuse  through  curiosity. 
They  have  no  set  rule.  They  have  what 
they  call  a  developmental  program.  They 
are  open-minded  in  the  bill. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  would  like  to  Join  the 
gentleman  in  support  of  the  bUl.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  in  relation  to  our  in- 
sistence that  private  agencies  be  in- 
cluded, I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  committee  that  the  YWCA 
must  also  be  added  as  a  group  vitally 
concerned  with  this  problem.  I  know  in 
my  own  State  they  have  indicated  tre- 
mendous concern  and  interest.  I  believe 
there  are  applicable  provisions  in  this 
bill  which  will  meet  the  kind  of  concern 
the  gentleman  has  expressed. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Watson)  . 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time.  I 
take  it  because  of  my  keen  interest  in 
this  subject,  as  everyone  who  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  and  indeed  every  Amer- 
ican, and  I  guess  my  interest  has  been 
reinforced  through  my  work  over  the 
past  few  months  as  the  ranking  member 
of  the  minority  on  the  House  Crime  Com- 
mittee. 

The  alarming  increase  in  the  use  of 
drugs  is  shocking.  Especially  are  we  con- 
cerned about  the  experimentation  with 
marihuana. 
I  support  this  bill  without  reservation 


at  all.  It  is  a  very  modest  effort.  Those 
who  are  expecting  this  to  achieve  mira- 
cles will  be  disappointed,  but  at  least  it  Is 
a  start  in  the  right  direction. 

Let  me  say  this.  The  day  after  tomor- 
row, Saturday  afternoon,  I  will  be  in 
Spsutanburg,  S.C,  dedicating  the  open- 
ing of  our  first  STAND  Center.  Those 
letters  stand  for  Students  Talk  About 
Narcotic  Dangers.  We  have  foimd  that 
any  drug  educational  program — as  Im- 
portant and  well-intentioned  as  it  may 
be — which  is  initiated  by  a  law  enforce- 
ment agency  just  will  not  relate  to  the 
teenagers  who  need  the  message.  Un- 
fortunately the  young  people  will  not 
listen  to  an  officer.  Moreover — and  I 
know  my  friend  from  Indiana  is  a  real 
educator,  and  I  mean  no  offense  to  him 
and  other  dedicated  teachers — it  is  very 
difficult  today  to  get  teachers  to  relate 
directly  to  students  on  this  matter.  As  a 
result  of  our  experience  In  moving 
around  the  country,  I  wanted  to  start 
strictly  a  voluntary  program,  where  the 
students  will  talk  to  other  students  about 
the  narcotic  dangers,  in  language  each 
understands  best. 

Having  made  that  announcement,  I 
will  say  I  do  not  do  so  because  we  are 
making  a  bid  for  some  funds  under  this 
bill.  I  am  happy  to  say  the  i}eople  of 
South  Carolina  have  responded  over- 
whelmingly to  this  volunteer  effort.  Per- 
haps later  on  it  might  be  necessary,  but 
I  hope  it  never  will  be  for  somehow  the 
compelling  spirit  of  a  volunteer  will  be 
lost. 

I  suppose  the  main  reason  I  took  this 
time  was  to  say  that  while  I  wholeheart- 
edly agree  with  this  educational  effort, 
which  is  primarily  a  preventive  program, 
we  must  not  forget  the  two  other  aspects 
of  drug  abuse — namely,  medical  and 
legal. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  problem,  we  have 
to  look  at  the  medical  approach.  Many 
doctors,  in  fact  most  doctors,  have  done 
an  outstanding  job  on  an  individual  basis 
in  combatting  and  preventing  drug  de- 
pendency, but  we  have  been  lacking  woe- 
fully in  rehabilitative  institutions.  I  am 
proud  to  see  some  of  our  doctors  and 
pharmacists  volunteering  to  help  us  In 
our  STAND  progrsun  in  South  Carolina. 
Also,  we  cannot  overlook  the  impor- 
tant legal  aspects  of  this  particular  prob- 
lem. What  should  the  sentences  for  drug 
abuse,  or  even  use,  be? 

I  would  caution  my  friends  as  they  go 
out  in  the  educational  field,  they  should 
not  be  too  quick  in  releasing  our  educa- 
tors and  especially  some  of  our  sociolo- 
gists, as  well  intentioned  as  they  are, 
into  the  field  of  dictating  the  proper 
penalties  for  the  use  or  the  abuse  of 
marihuana  or  these  other  drugs. 

Frankly,  I  will  say  to  the  Members  of 
the  House,  it  was  distressing  to  me  to 
have  to  call  for  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Stanley  Yolles,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  for  his 
dangerous  and  ill-advised  attitude  in 
reference  to  drug  penalties.  I  respect 
his  knowledge  in  the  medical  field,  but 
when  he  testified  before  our  Select  Crime 
Committee  and  suggested  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  marihuana  penalties  and  the 
elimination  of  all  minlmimi  mandatory 
sentences,  even  for  sale  of  hard  narcotics 
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we  can  no  longer  tolerate  such  Irrespon- 
sible talk.  He  Is  not  the  only  one.  Dr. 
Fort,  who  wrott  the  long  article  In  Play- 
boy magazine  also  advocated — and  we 
heard  from  hi^n  in  San  Francisco  last 
week — that  marihuana  should  be  legal- 
ized. Dr.  Zinbetg  on  the  staff  at  Harvard, 
in  testifying  before  our  commltee  in  Bos- 
ton, called  for  legalization  of  possession 
and  use  of  marihuana.  I  hope  we  won't 
rely  UF>on  the  advice  of  these  so-called  ex- 
perts who  seern  to  be  getting  all  the  spot- 
light. I  know  there  is  honest  difference 
of  opinion  as  mr  as  penalties  for  simple 
possession  an4  use  of  marihuana  are 
concerned.  Bui  what  really  shocked  me 
was  that  here  \s  a  man  who  is  the  head 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  who  s$id  he  favored  removal  of 
minimum  manjdatory  sentences  for  even 
the  adult  whoj  sells  hard  narcotics,  yes 
inor.  Specifically,  I  asked 
favor  removal  of  all  man- 
es?" And  Dr.  YoUes  said. 


heroin,  to  a 
him:  "Do  you 
datory  senten 
"yes." 

The  whole 
response  to  hi: 


idience  was  shocked.  My 

._, _,^ was  that  he  can  peddle 

this  irtesponsible  philosophy  if  he  wishes 
but  he  should  tot  be  permitted  to  peddle 
it  at  the  expenpe  of  the  taxpayer. 

So  may  I  ad($  a  word  of  caution.  Let  us 
move  forward  with  this  program.  It  Ls  a 
good  one  and  long  overdue.  It  is  neces- 
sary. It  should; be  the  primary  focus,  the 
educational  aiiect,  for  we  must  try  to 
prevent  both  ^le  experimentation  with 


and  abuse  of  d 
That  is  a  1 

who  traffic  in 

yoimg  people 
In  conclusio; 

friends  in  tha 


rative  racket,  and  those 
are  not  interested  in  our 
t  all. 

let  me  again  caution  my 
_  __  .__  field  of  education,  pri- 
marily sociolo^  and  psychology,  not  to 
tamper  too  m\|ch  with  the  legal  aspects 
of  the  problemi  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
any  man  who  filegally  sells  heroin  or  any 
other  dangerous  drug  to  a  minor  is  the 
scum  of  the  earth,  and  punishment  be- 
hind the  bars  ^  too  good  for  him.  If  that 
be  too  tough,  then  make  the  most  of  it. 

Mr.  REID  off  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Pelly). 

Mr.  PELLY.  jl  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairmin,  I  rise  as  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  14252,  tne  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Act  of  1969.    I 

We  need  da  no  more  than  pick  up  a 
newspaper  or  listen  to  the  news  on  radio 
and  television]  to  realize  the  great  need 
of  drug  education  in  our  land  today. 

It  was  because  of  this  serious  matter 
of  so  many  drtugs  in  our  society  and  the 
lack  of  communication  concerning  them 
that  I  cospoisored  this  legislation.  A 
well-coordinated  program  in  which  fimds 
and  assistance  are  available  for  effective 
and  meaning^  drug  education  is  des- 
perately needed. 

Across  our  Nation  we  have  the  educa- 
tors, law  enforcement  officials,  counsel- 
ors, and  connaunity  ofiBcials  ready  and 
willing  to  work  on  this  problem.  But, 
what  Is  needed  is  the  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government  so  that  the  proper 
and  necessari'  funds  are  available  to 
achieve  these  jeducational  programs. 

The  blind  lexperlmentation  in  drugs 
being  conducted  in  our  society  today 
must  halt.  The  examples  of  self-destruc- 


tion because  of  the  ignorance  of  their 
effects  are  well  documented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues' support  of  H.R.  14252,  the  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
believe  that  really  I  have  had  an  answer 
to  my  original  questions  which  I  pro- 
pounded, as  to  how-  these  arbitrary  fig- 
ures were  arrived  at. 

The  gentleman  indicates  I  may  be 
concerned  that  these  figures  are  too  low. 
That  is  taking  some  liberty,  because  I 
am  usually  concerned  more  with  how 
high  a  figure  is.  since  I  serve  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

How  was  this  arbitrary  figure  of  $7 
million  for  the  first  year  arrived  at? 
Whose  prediction  was  that?  Whose 
"guesstimate"  was  this,  that  this  could 
properly  be  spent  in  the  first  year  in 
this  particular  area? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
a  representative  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health,  a  representative 
of  the  Office  of  Education,  myself, 
and  some  people  who  were  there  pres- 
ent from  the  National  Coordinating 
Council  on  Drug  Abuse  Education  and 
Information. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Did  the  Grovemment 
witnesses  indicate,  for  example,  that  in 
1971  they  would  be  willing  to  back  that 
up  with  a  budget  request  at  that  level? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  No.  This  was  not  their 
position. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Then  how  could  they 
testify  that  is  the  kind  of  authorizing 
level  we  ought  to  be  talking  about,  if 
they  are  not  willing  to  back  it  up  with 
a  budget  request? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  They  made  their  esti- 
mate based  on  what  they  thought  the 
experts  in  the  field  could  work  with.  I 
never  asked  them  to  tell  me  if  that  is 
what  they  would  suggest  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  This  is  our  problem  on 
these  authorizing  bills.  We  never  talk 
about  the  funding  level  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. Then  we  get  into  the  situation  we 
have  been  experiencing  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  where  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  to  take  the  rap  for  a  failure 
to  fully  fiind  this  and  that  program. 
When  the  authorizing  legislation  is  being 
considered  as  it  is  today  I  would  like  to 
see  more  discussion  upon  what  basis  the 
funding  figures  were  determined.  In  our 
Appropriations  Committee  we  make 
every  attempt  to  get  a  dollar's  value  for 
a  dollar  spent  or  appropriated.  On  many 
occasions  the  testimony  dictates  that  we 
appropriate  less  than  what  has  been 
authorized  but  here  lately  we  are  being 
criticized  because  somebody  outside  says, 
"the  commitment  of  such  and  such  an 
amount  was  made  in  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation so  why  do  you  not  fully  fund 
the  program?" 

Well,  my  answer  has  been  that  we  can 
only  appropriate  that  amoxmt  which  the 
testimony  shows  can  be  spent  wisely  and 


prudently.  If  we  do  otherwise,  we  are  not 
doing  our  job  and  we  default  on  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  regret  that.  Perhaps 
under  the  5-minute  rule  we  will  have  an 
opportimlty  to  develop  this  a  little  fur- 
ther, because  I  believe  it  Is  a  very  Impor- 
tant point  to  develop. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  14252.  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  conduct  special  educational 
programs  and  activities  concerning  the 
use  of  drugs  and  for  other  related  edu- 
cational purposes. 

First.  I  wish  to  commend  the  fine  and 
diligent  work  on  this  legislation  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  Brademas)  and  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds) 
the  author  of  this  bill.  Further,  I  wish  to 
note  the  contributions  to  this  legislation 
by  Mr.  Steiger,  Mr.  Hanson,  Mr.  Col- 
lins, and  Mr.  Landgrebe.  Hearings  on 
this  controversial  issue  were  conducted 
with  sensitivity  and  understanding. 

I  think  that  all  Members  are  familiar 
with  the  very  high  incidence  of  the  use 
of  drugs,  ranging  from  marihuana  to 
LSD  to  hard  narcotics,  among  all  age 
and  socioeconomic  groups.  Testimony 
last  month  by  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Dr. 
Stanley  Yolles,  indicated  that  there  are 
probably  about  100,000  to  125,000  active 
narcotic  abusers  in  the  United  States 
and  about  8  to  12  million  Americans  who 
have  tried  marihuana  at  least  once.  In- 
deed, there  is  some  evidence  that  as 
many  as  50  percent  of  the  students  in 
selected  urban  and  suburban  liigh 
schools  have  had  some  experience  with 
marihuana. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  use 
of  drugs,  in  all  forms,  is  on  the  increase, 
that  this  use  is  not  confined  to  the 
casual  experimenter  or  the  college  stu- 
dent. Equally.  I  think  that  recently  there 
has  been  some  evidence  that  youngsters 
of  only  10  or  11  are  using  drugs  and 
that  these  children  and  older  users  of 
marihuana  are  moving  on  to  heroin  and 
harder  drugs  when  the  supply  of  mari- 
huana contracts. 

Our  purpose  today,  however,  is  not  to 
discuss  whether  such  use  is  good  or  bad, 
or  whether  penalties  for  such  use  should 
be  relaxed  or  increased:  nor  the  medical 
or  legal  approvals  to  our  situation. 
Surely,  these  are  very  relevant  concerns 
and  I  hope  that  they  will  be  debated 
on  this  floor  at  a  later  date.  But  our  con- 
cern today  is  to  accept  the  fac*^  that  most 
forms  of  drug  use  are  on  the  increase 
and  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  see  to 
it  that  the  American  public,  and  espe- 
cially the  young  men  and  women,  are 
Informed  about  the  dangers  of  or  the 
lack  thereof  of  certain  drugs. 

The  legislation  before  us  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to 
Local  education  agencies  and  other  pri- 
vate and  nonprofit  organizations  for 
community  education  programs  in  drug 
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abuse.  These  would  be  in  schools  and 
other  facilities  for  children  and  parents 
alike.  In  addition,  the  legislation  seeks 
to  encourage  the  development  of  new 
and  improved  curricula  in  drug  abuse 
education  and  to  demonstrate  and  de- 
velop educational  materials  on  drug 
abuse,  as  well  as  to  indicate  their  effec- 
tiveness in  model  programs.  There  is 
also  a  serious  lack  of  teachers  and  coun- 
selors to  provide  instruction  on  the  dan- 
gers of  drug  abuse  which  this  bill  seeks 
to  alleviate. 

The  bill  would  also  set  up  an  Inter- 
agency Coordinating  Council  on  top  Fed- 
eral officials  concerned  with  drug  abuse 
education  in  an  effort  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Grovemment  in 
this  area.  In  its  different  facets,  drug 
abuse  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
the  Office  of  Education,  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and  other 
Government  agencies.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal problems  with  any  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation program  is  to  insure  that  all  rele- 
vant offices  are  contributing  their  par- 
ticular expert  knowledge  and  technical 
skills  to  the  common  cause. 

Finally,  H.R.  14252  would  establish  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Drup  Abuse  Ed- 
ucation, consisting  of  persons  familiar 
with  the  several  facets  of  the  problem,  to 
assist  in  reviewing  grant  applications. 

Appropriations  are  authorized  in  the 
amounts  of  $7  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and 
S12  million  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  current  state  of  our 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  effects  of 
marihuana  and  some  other  drugs  is  such 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  provide  objec- 
tive scientific  information  to  use  as  a 
basis  for  these  programs.  As  the  New 
York  Times  commented  editorially  last 
month : 

If  marihuana  is  indeed  harmful,  then  a 
staggering  percentage  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion is  headed  for  disaster  and  drastic  curbs 
are  in  order.  If  it  is  not,  then  hundreds  of 
innocent  users,  police,  school  officials  and 
parents,  are  being  put  through  an  ordeal 
as  useless  as  it  is  psychologically  damaging. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  just 
do  not  know  really  who  uses  marihuana, 
to  what  extent,  and  what  its  effects  are 
at  both  short  and  long  range.  President 
Nixon,  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
drug  abuse,  said : 

Proper  evaluation  and  solution  of  the  drug 
problem  in  this  country  has  been  severely 
handicapped  by  a  dearth  of  scientific  infor- 
mation on  the  subject — and  the  prevalence 
of  ignorance  and  misinformation. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  now  has  a  nimiber  of  studies  In 
progress,  and  others  are  underway  fi- 
nanced both  through  Federal  funds  and 
private  sources.  In  a  recent  letter  to  me, 
Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs,  stated: 
The  department,  through  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  Is  placing  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  support  and  conduct  of  re- 
search In  the  area  of  narcotics  and  danger- 
ous drugs,  and  the  dissemination  of  scientif- 
ically   accurate    information    about    these 


agents.  We  are  convinced  that  only  through 
such  efforts  can  we  develop  a  firm  basis  for 
public  decisions  in  this  critical  area. 

For  example,  I  think  that  before  we 
can  effectively  determine  the  penalties 
for  possession  and  use  of  marihuana,  we 
should  know  as  precisely  as  possible  what 
its  immediate  and  long-term  effects  are, 
both  physiologically  and  psychologically, 
and  the  nature  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween marihuana  use  and  the  abuse  of 
other  drugs.  Some  of  the  most  eminent 
medical  authorities  are  divided  in  their 
answers  to  these  questions,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  we  could  presume  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  use  of  marihuana  before 
we  know  what  we  are  dealing  with.  In 
short,  we  must  focus  the  attention  of  the 
country  on  the  realities  of  marihuana 
usage — whatever  they  may  turn  out  to 
be — and  not  the  fears. 

I  think  that  the  bill  before  us  is  the 
first  step  in  this  information  process,  and 
I  urge  that  it  be  approved. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remaining  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  1962  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse  re- 
ported : 

The  general  public  has  not  been  Informed 
of  most  of  the  important  facts  related  to 
drug  abuse  and.  therefore,  has  many  mis- 
conceptions which  are  frightening  and  de- 
structive. This  situation  is  due  to  many 
causes,  among  which  are  the  failure  of  the 
schools  to  recognize  the  problem  and  provide 
Instruction  of  equal  quantity  and  quality 
as  that  provided  for  other  health  hazards. 

Since  1962,  the  use  of  drugs  by  our 
young  people  has  increased  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  We  are  presently  witnessing  a 
crisis  in  drug  abuse  among  our  yoimger 
citizens.  From  January  through  June 
of  this  year,  nearly  65,000  persons  were 
arrested  in  California  alone  on  drug 
abuse  charges;  some  20.500  of  them  were 
under  18  years  of  age.  This  Is  a  50-per- 
cent increase  over  arrests  for  a  similar 
period  in  1968. 

A  1968  Gallup  poll  revealed  that  6  per- 
cent of  the  students  polled  at  426  colleges 
had  used  marihioana  at  least  once.  Dr. 
Stanley  Yolles.  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  has  es- 
timated that  25  to  40  percent  of  all 
students  have  at  least  tried  marihuana. 
He  suggested  that  12  to  20  million  Amer- 
icans have  smoked  it  at  least  once. 

The  drug  problem  is  not  limited  to  col- 
lege students.  The  pushers  of  drugs  will 
sell  their  product  to  anyone  who  has  the 
money.  An  article  In  the  October  30 
Washington  Post  revealed  a  shocking 
story.  I  commend  my  colleagues  to  this 
story  and  include  it  in  the  Record: 

Police  today  arrested  7  alleged  dope  push- 
ers in  front  of  a  Bronx  elementary  school 
and  confiscated  about  $250  in  change  they 
said  was  spent  by  the  preteens  to  satisfy 
their  drug  habit. 

The  pennies,  nickels,  dimes  and  dollar  bills 
were  originally  Intended  to  buy  school 
lunches  for  the  children,  officials  said. 

Police  said  they  seized  100  decks  of  a  sub- 
stance believed  to  be  heroin,  six  ounces  of  a 
reportedly  pure  heroin,  and  a  capsule  of  co- 
caine. Also  taken  into  custody  was  some  re- 
portedly stolen  merchandise  used  by  the 
elementary  school  children  to  buy  the  nar- 
cotics. 


A  gang  of  pushers,  according  to  otnclals, 
worked  outside  the  school  in  South  Bronx 
for  almost  a  month.  Officers  said  the  gang 
operated  only  between  7  a.m.  and  9  ajn. 
when  the  children  went  to  school. 

What  can  we  do  to  stem  the  rising 
tide  of  drug  abuse?  We  must  deal  with 
this  problem  on  all  fronts,  but  two  prime 
areas  of  immediate  concern  are  first,  to 
educate  the  students,  the  parents,  and 
the  total  community  on  the  dangers  of 
narcotics.  The  other  is  to  enforce  strin- 
gent penalties  on  the  suppliers  of  these 
dangers  to  society. 

The  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act,  H.R. 
14252,  is  designed  to  educate  the  parent 
as  well  as  the  child,  so  that  the  entire 
community  can  be  aware  and  will  be 
prepared  to  cope  with  this  major  prob- 
lem. Without  the  facts,  parents  may  not 
know  how  to  handle  children  who  ex- 
periment with  drugs.  Without  facts, 
teenagers  may  not  realize  the  irrepa- 
rable damage  they  may  be  causing  them- 
selves by  experimentation  with  hallu- 
cinatory preparations.  Educating  them 
is  one  of  the  most  rational  ways  to  ap- 
proach this  ever-increasing  menace. 

We  need  to  take  drugs  out  of  the  realm 
of  the  myth  and  into  the  realm  of  real- 
ity. The  information  is  available;  we 
must  get  this  to  the  places  where  it  is 
needed  the  most — to  the  children,  to  the 
parents,  to  the  teachers,  to  the  commu- 
nity. With  the  pertinent  knowledge  we 
can  combat  the  evils  of  drugs.  The  noted 
Frenchman,  Maurice  ChevaUer,  said: 

Many  a  man  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  girl 
in  a  light  so  dim  he  would  not  have  chosen 
a  suit  by  it. 

Let  us  take  drugs — their  use  and 
abuse — out  of  the  darkness  and  into  the 
light  where  an  informed  citizenry  can 
know  the  truth  about  drugs. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14252,  the 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1969,  and 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Meeds),  and  those  other 
Members  who  joined  him  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  most  worthwhile  legislation. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Drug  Abuse  Control  Amendments  of 
1968.  Public  Law  90-639,  which  provided 
for  realistic  penalties  for  the  possession 
and  sale  of  LSD,  amphetamines,  and 
barbiturates.  I  had  the  privilege  of  spon- 
soring that  legislation  and  I  am  very 
much  aware  of  the  seriousness  and  the 
extent  of  drug  abuse  in  this  Nation. 

I  support  the  proposed  drug  abuse 
education  programs  which  will  be  made 
possible  through  this  legislation  because 
I  believe  that  through  education  we  will 
be  able  to  effectively  inform  the  yoimg 
people,  and  their  parents,  about  the  in- 
herent dangers  of  drug  abuse,  and  the 
personal,  social,  and  economic  conse- 
quences of  the  problem. 

Because  drug  abuse  is  not  only  a  mat- 
ter of  education  and  law  enforcement, 
but  also  one  of  health,  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  will 
properly  coordinate  his  activities  imder 
this  act  with  the  proper  health  officials 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  order  that  the 
act  may  be  fully  effective. 

Mr.  BIAGQI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
we  all  realize  that  drug  addiction  Is  one 
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of  the  most  insidious  scourges  of  our 
time,  competing  as  it  does  with  the 
minds  and  bodle«  of  our  young  people. 

It  is  a  serious  challenge  which  must 
be  met  by  marshaling  the  efforts  of  ap- 
propriate Ooverament  agencies.  For  that 
reason,  I  strongly  support  HJl.  14252,  a 
bill  that  seeks  to  strike  at  the  heart  of 
the  problem— the  lack  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  average  citizen,  young  or 
old,  on  the  dangers  of  improper  drug 
use 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  for  special  educational  pro- 
grams dealing  \rith  the  perils  of  dnigs. 
If  we  are  to  make  any  progress  in  con- 
trolling the  spijead  of  drug  addiction, 
educational  pr6grams  are  absolutely 
essential. 

Drug  use  has  been  increasing  in  our 
Nation  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  FBI 
noted  in  Its  1>69  annual  report  that 
the  nxunber  of  arrests  for  drug  violations 
increased  by  3129  percent  since  1960. 
Early  this  yenr,  the  Department  of 
HBaltlT, -Education,  and  Welfare  indi- 
cated that  driug  abuse  had  almost 
reached  epidemic  proportions. 

The  spread  o<  the  drug  menace  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  racial,  social,  or  eco- 
nomic group.  It  Is  a  problem  that  exists 
in  upper  and  middle-class  communities 
as  well  as  in  the  ghetto. 

I  am  certain  that  the  problem  has 
grown  to  such !  proportions  largely  be- 
cause there  is  ai  lack  of  authoritative  in- 
formation suid  Creative  projects  designed 
to  educate  students  and  others  about  the 
dangers  of  drug}  use. 

There  are  cities  in  our  Nation  that  at- 
tribute 50  percent  and  more  of  their 
crime  to  drug  addicts  who  must  steal 
to  support  their  habits.  I  have  often  said 
that  if  we  can  combat  the  drug  problem, 
crime  on  the  streets  would  diminish  con- 
siderably. 

The  educatifllnal  programs  that  would 
become  a  reality  upon  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  14252  are  |surely  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  BUCHAJJAN.  Mr  Chairman,  be- 
cause I  share  the  very  deep  concern  of 
parents,  health  officials,  law-enforcement 
officials,  and  Members  of  Congress  from 
all  across  this  Nation,  some  months  ago 
I  joined  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Washington  <^r.  Meeds)  in  introducing 
the  measure  l^efore  the  House  at  tlus 
time — The  Dnig  Abuse  Education  Act  of 
1969.  I  commejid  the  gentleman  for  his 
initiative  in  working  toward  a  solution 
to  the  growing  problem  of  drug  abuse. 
The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
is  also  to  be  commended  for  their  recog- 
nition of  the  urgent  need  for  this  legis- 
lation, and  for  even  strengthening  the 
original  bill  through  incretised  authoriza- 
tions. 

The  alarming  increase  in  the  circula- 
tion of  LSD,  marihuana,  barbiturates, 
amphetamines,  and  even  cocaine  and 
morphine  among  our  Nation's  young 
people  has  indeed  beaane  a  problem  of 
critical  national  importance.  The  com- 
mittee report  on  H.R.  14252  contains  in- 
formation fro»i  the  August  1969  FBI  an- 
nual crime  rtport  indicating  that  the 
number  of  ai  Tests  for  drug  violations 
had  increased  by  329  percent  since  1960. 


For  persons  under  18  years  of  age,  the 
increase  for  drug  arrests  was  235  per- 
cent. 

The  problem  becomes  even  greater  in 
magrnitude  when  one  considers  the  many 
ways  in  which  drug  abuse  adversely  af- 
fects our  Nation  and  its  citizens.  We  are 
all  certainly  aware  of  the  very  injurious 
effects  of  drug  abuse  on  a  person's  physi- 
cal health.  Such  injury  to  health  can 
occur,  furthermore,  even  when  drugs 
which  are  normally  helpful  and  medi- 
cally necessary  are  used  in  the  wrong 
way.  When  drug  abuse  leads  to  drug  ad- 
diction, however,  we  Irnve  a  problem 
which  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  Nation's 
equally  alarming  problem  of  the  rapid 
increase  in  crime.  An  increasingly  large 
number  of  robberies,  with  the  accom- 
pan3ring  assaults  and  homicides,  are  per- 
formed by  drug  addicts  who  must  result 
to  crime  in  order  to  feed  their  expensive 
habits. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  law  enforcement 
officials  must  continue  and  Indeed  In- 
crease their  efforts  to  crack  down  on 
dnig  traffic  and  vigorously  enforce  nar- 
cotics laws.  The  commendable  efforts 
of  this  administration  toward  stopping 
the  importation  of  dangerous  drugs  Into 
this  country  should  also  be  continued. 
I  am  firmly  convinced,  however,  that 
substantial   Inroads   Into   this  problem 
can  only   be  made  by   adding  to   the 
above  measures  a  concerted  effort  to 
better  Inform  oiu:  citizens  on  the  dangers 
of  drug  abuse.  I  am  equally  convinced 
that  by  more  thoroughly  familiarizing 
people — and  particularly  yoimg  people — 
with  these  dangers,  there  will  be  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  the  incidence  of 
drug  use  In  this  country. 

The  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  will 
provide  this  crucial  information  to  our 
citizens  in  a  coordinated  Federal  pro- 
grsun.  Funds  are  authorized  under  the 
act  to  devise  and  evaluate  new  drug  ed- 
ucation currlculums;  to  provide  train- 
ing programs  for  teachers,  counselors, 
law-enforcement  officials,  and  other 
commimity  leaders;  and  for  commu- 
nity education  programs  on  drug  abuse. 
An  Interagency  Coordinating  Coimcil — 
Including  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  other  Oovemment  offi- 
cials— would  be  created  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  area  of  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion. The  act  would  also  provide  for  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Drug  Abuse  Ed- 
ucation, composed  of  professionals  In 
the  field  of  drug  abuse,  who  wiU  review 
applications  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  grant  applications. 

Funds  authorized  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act  include  $7,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  and  $12,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  would  be  empowered 
with  the  authority  to  make  grants  for 
educational  programs  and  activities, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Although  most  educators  and  others 
connected  with  the  drug  problem  have 
recognized  the  need  for  improved  drug 


education  programs;  their  efforts  have 
been  severely  hampered  by  a  lack  of 
effective  teacher  training,  the  necessarj- 
training  materials,  and  the  funds  with 
which  to  set  up  programs.  The  com- 
mittee received  testimony  from  a  great 
many  of  these  people  expressing  an  in- 
tense desire  for  Information  and  edu- 
cational programs.  With  the  passage  of 
the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  such  in- 
formation and  programs  can  be  pro- 
vided, and  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
answer  this  critical  need.  I  cannot  urge 
too  strongly  that  this  vital  legislation 
be  approved  by  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o) 
Representatives  of  the  UnUed  States  of 
AmeHca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  thU 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1968". 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chariman,  today  I  have  previously 
filed  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
concerning  the  Drug  Abuse  Act  and  the 
need  for  legislation  in  the  areas. 

I  am  for  this  bill.  I  compliment  the 
committee  on  bringing  It  out.  I  believe 
in  what  the  bill  does.  I  think  we  need 
more  education,  more  pilot  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  probably  treat- 
ed more  drug  addicts  tlian  all  others  in 
this  room  together  have  ever  seen,  cer- 
tainly having  originally  staffed  the  hos- 
pital at  Louisville  after  it  was  buit  in  the 
service  of  the  Army  and  turned  over  as 
the  UJS.  Public  Health  Service  narcotics 
hospital  after  World  War  n. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  a  real  prob- 
lem facing  this  Nation  today  in  the  form 
of  drug  addiction.  Certainly,  we  need 
education  and  a  program  a  lot  like  this. 
Many  of  us  will  recall  when  the  three 
doctors  in  this  House  of  Representatives 
obtained  from  the  Navy  a  demonstration 
film  and  invited  all  Members  and  their 
staffs  to  attend  the  showing  of  the  film 
depicting  the  dangers  of  LSD,  including 
the  flash-back  syndrome  thereof  which 
negativizes  the  use  of  any  sailor  under 
confined  circumstances  for  months 
thereafter.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  less 
than  a  dozen  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  less  than  40  members  of  the  staffs 
attended  that  repeated  showing  of  the 
film.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  that  film  and  have  used  it 
through  the  Youth  Advisory  Council  and 
have  made  it  available  to  everyone  else 
in  my  district,  because  I  attach  this  im- 
portance to  this  problem. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned 
about  those  "bleeding  hearts"  and  so- 
called  "do  gooders"  who  would  get  up 
and  say  that  the  drug  problem  is  not 
taught  in  our  medical  schools  and  that 
the  medical  profession  has  not  done  any- 
thing about  it. 

I  believe  a  lot  of  people  here  today 
would  be  worrying  more  about  this  prob- 
lem had  the  medical  profession  for  years 
In  our  medical  schools  not  been  teaching 
the  dangers  of  drugs  from  the  time  of 
the  teaching  of  the  basic  sciences  on  up 
through  graduation,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  hospitals  and  the  interns  and  the 
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residents,  even  though  they  receive  very 
low  pay  and  had  not  been  serving  to 
treat  solely  these  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  in  people  like 
Dr.  Ansllnger  who  headed  the  Narcotics 
Bureau  for  over  30  years  and,  had  he  not 
been  working  with  the  medical  problems 
of  the  armed  services  as  a  whole  during 
World  War  n  Involved  in  the  use  of 
narcotics,  we  would  have  had  a  greater 
problem  through  the  necessary  use  of 
Syrettes  in  first-aid  pockets,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  grieves  me  to  have 
people  to  say  flippantly  in  passing  or  in 
order  to  demagog  or  make  a  point  more 
indelibly,  that  the  medical  profession 
does  not  recognize  this  problem. 

I  say  that  we  should  let  the  medical 
profession  use  their  expertise  where  it  is 
needed.  We  should  keep  the  penalty  in 
law  In  the  justice  people,  and  those  who 
police  us,  where  needed,  and  we  should 
never  take  the  advice  of  social  do  gooders 
and  those  of  mere  social  concern  in  for- 
mulating such  laws  as  this. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
young  man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  thank  the  old  man  from  Missouri 
for  yielding  to  the  yoimg  man  from 
Indiana. 

I  appreciate  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  one  of  the  few  physicians  in 
this  body,  and  I  want  to  say  to  him  that 
no  witness  made  a  more  effective  con- 
tribution to  this  legislation  than  the  wit- 
ness from  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. And  that  fact,  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  is  represented 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  committee  report 
we  cite  at  substantial  length  on  page  6 
the  superb  testimony  of  Dr.  Henry  Brill, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Alco- 
holism and  Drug  Dependence  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  Council  on 
Mental  Health. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  read  the  report  in 
detail,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  exactly 
what  it  says.  I  helped  commission  Dr. 
Henry  Brill  during  World  War  n  in  the 
Army.  I  know  exactly  what  he  said,  and 
it  is  because  of  that  very  reason  that  I 
resent  the  flippant  remark  that  the  medi- 
cal profession  is  not  interested  In  this 
problem,  on  the  floor  of  this  House  today. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes,  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  do  not  recall — and 
I  sat  here  throughout  the  entire  debate, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  and  have  taken 
part  in  it — any  statement  by  any  Member 
of  this  body  that  the  medical  profession 
was  not  interested  in  this  legislation.  And 
if  the  gentleman  will  show  me  where 
that  is  I  will  buy  him  a  good  steak  dinner. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  the  gentleman  can 
find  it  in  his  own  Record  when  he  reads 
it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further?  If  he  will,  I  will  show  him 
the  Record  before  it  is  corrected,  and  I 
wU  buy  the  gentleman  three  steak  din- 
ners if  he  can  show  me  where  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  said  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do  not  think  I  would  care 
to  sup  at  the  gentleman's  table. 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  would  not  think 
that  you  would. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  that  the  gen- 
tleman's words  be  taken  down. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse  to 
yield  further. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand that  the  gentleman's  words  be 
taken  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  has  been  a  re- 
quest that  the  gentleman's  words  be 
taken  down. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  just  want  the  gen- 
tleman to  know  that  he  is  not  speaking 
the  truth. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order,  if  he  is  going  to  Insist  on  his 
demand 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  will  be  glad,  In  the 
spirit  of  amity,  to  withdraw  that  de- 
mand auid  renew  my  offer  of  three  steak 
dinners. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  demand  Is 
withdrawn. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  recog- 
nized for  the  balance  of  his  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  subscribe 
to  the  statement  msule  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  about  putting  first 
priorities-  first,  and  about  putting  the 
right  key  In  the  right  keyhole,  as  far  as 
effectively  effectuating  this  report  and 
the  legislative  bill,  which  I  support,  and 
to  which  I  have  and  will  lend  my  un- 
stinting support  except  in  the  matters  on 
the  funding,  which  obviously  have  been 
proved  to  have  had  Inadequate  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Adams,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  14252)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  conduct  special  educa- 
tional programs  and  activities  concern- 
ing the  use  of  drugs  and  other  related 
educational  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  12982)  enUtled  "An 
act  to  provide  additional  revenue  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

REQUEST  TO  MEET  AT  II  O'CLOCK 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  It  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  think  I  shall  have 
to  object  to  this  request.  It  simply  means 
that  tomorrow  morning,  if  there  are  any 
committee  meetings  scheduled  for  to- 
morrow morning  they  will  be  interfered 
with,  and  the  afternoon  of  course  will 
be  devoted  to  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bUl,  HJl. 
14252,  and  that  all  Members  who  may 
desire  to  do  so  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


l-'UR'l'HER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 


OPERATION  SPEAK  OUT 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  can 
deny  that  the  so-called  Moratorium  Day 
of  protest  has  not  given  new  confidence 
to  the  enemy.  The  Hanoi  delegates  to  the 
Paris  peace  talks  have  decided  to  lean 
back  and  wait,  for  it  appears  to  them 
that  America  is  splitting  at  the  seams. 

It  is  time  we  demonstrate  to  North 
Vietnam  that  the  spirit  of  patriotism  still 
exists  in  this  coimtry,  and  that  the  Octo- 
ber 15  Moratorium  Day  was  nothing 
more  than  a  distorted  view  of  the  feeling 
of  a  small  minority  of  people  in  this 
country. 

I  wholeheartedly  commend  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  who  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  this  matter  and  have  called 
for  patriotic  Americans  everj^where  to 
join  with  them  in  "Operation  Speak 
Out,"  a  program  designed  to  encourage 
the  silent  majority  to  show  their  support 
for  the  Government  on  the  Vietnam 
question  during  the  week  of  November 
9  to  15. 

National  Commander  in  Chief  Ray- 
mond A.  Gallagher,  one  of  my  constitu- 
tents  in  South  Dakota's  Second  Congres- 
sional District,  has  called  upon  all  other 
national  organizations  to  join  the  VFW 
in  this  undertaking. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  the  remarks  of 

Commander    in    Chief    Gallagher.    His 

comments,  entitled    "This  We  Believe" 

should  be  read  by  every  Member  of  this 

body. 

This  We  Belizte 

(By  Raymond  A.  Gallagher,  Redfleld,  S.  Dak. 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  Statee ) 
The  single  greatest  problem  we  face  to- 
day m  the  United  States  Is  the  security  of 
our  country  because  today  our  organization 
Is  fearful  that  too  many  people  have  forgot- 
ten just  why  we  are  In  Vietnam  and  we  are 
resentful   of  those  who  would,  for  reasons 
of  political  expediency,  or  any  other  reason, 
retreat  from  Vietnam  no  matter  what  the 
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cost  The  Veteran*  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  St«te6  believe*  that  our  cause  U 
Just  and  right  an4  proper  In  Vietnam,  and 
we  Intend  to  challenge  loudly  and  clearly 
those  divisive  elenients  In  this  which  would 
back  down  from  ihe  challenge  of  Commu- 
nism and  sell  outlour  men  on  the  fighting 
front. 

I  say  to  you  thai  It  is  high  time  that  some 
of  our  amateur  ilplomats.  armchair  gen- 
erals and  would-bt  presidents  In  our  nation 
be  reminded  tha(  their  continuing  harsh 
and  distorted  crttiilsm  of  America's  contin- 
uing stand  agalnsi  aggression  In  Vietnam  Is 
harmful  to  the  siiccess  of  our  mission  and 
to  the  security  of  cAir  nation. 

It  may  not  be  ihelr  Intention,  but  these 
self-appointed  experts  of  international  mili- 
tary and  political  strategy  are  providing  false 
hope  and  mlsleadUng  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
They — no  less,  and  perhaps  even  more,  than 
the  so-called  ant  I- war  demonstrators — are 
actually  helping  (o  prolong  the  war  rather 
than  to  shorten  It,  as  they  so  zealously  claim 
Is  their  objective.  Their  expressions  of  dissent 
and  protest  provlle  the  North  Vietnamese 
with  a  reason  u>  believe  that  they  can 
achieve  the  victor  r  our  men  In  uniform  are 
denying  them  on  the  battlefront  through 
a  split  In  our  ranks  on  the  horn*  front. 

The  divisive  angles  of  the  peaceniks,  beat- 
niks amrdraft  ca4d  burners,  can  perhaps  be 
bIBmed"  'On  ignorance  or  immaturity.  It  Is 
dlRlcult.  however,  to  find  any  excuse  for 
the  Increasing  tendency  of  certain  members 
of  Congress  and  other  elected  ofBclals  to  as- 
sume they  somehow  have  acquired  a  special 
am  which  qualifies  them 
jdgments  on  policies  and 
ecretary  of  Defense,  the 
or    the   Commander-ln- 


Inslght   and   wlsdi 
to  render  better  J| 
actions    of    the 
Secretary    of    St  a 
Chief. 

Never   In   the 
there  been  a  grea 
and  support  of  o 
withholding  of  tn 
gresslon&l  suppor 
conduct  of  forel 


story  of  our  nation  has 
T  need  for  national  unity 
constituted  leaders.  The 
Itional  bi-partisan  Con- 
from  the  President  in  the 
policy  can  only  serve  to 
undercut  his  bargaining  strength  with  our 
enemies  and  dln^lnlsh  his  stature  among 
our  friends. 

Our  military  leaders  report  that  our  mili- 
tary position  in  Vietnam  is  sound.  We  have 
gained  the  offensiye  and  the  enemy  has  sus- 
tained crippling  icsses  In  men  and  materials. 
However,  altaough  the  North  Vietnamese  can 
find  little  comfor;  In  the  trend  of  the  war 
Itself,  they  have  only  to  read  the  statements 
of  some  of  our  Sei  lators  and  Representatives 
to  find  reason  to  1:  elleve  they  can  outlast  our 
will  even  If  they  cannot  outgun  our  fighting 
men. 

It  Is  difficult  for  our  enemies  to  understand 
that  America's  fre  >dom  to  debate  and  dissent 
does  not  mean  a  lick  of  resolve  to  honor  our 
commitments.  Tco  often  they  quote  the 
words  of  our  deba  ;ers  and  dissenters  In  their 
newspapers  and  jn  their  broadcasts  as  a 
means  of  bolstering  the  morale  of  their  own 
fighting  men. 

It  Is  indeed  unlortimate  that  the  pressure 
that  our  guns  an  1  bombs  bring  to  bear  on 
the  enemy  In  an  e  ffort  to  lead  him  to  serious 
negotiations  In  P  iris  Is  continually  negated 
by  the  words  of  th ;  dissenters  In  this  country. 

Some  of  the  dissenters  say  we  should  halt 
all  bombing.  Yet  they  do  not  ask  that  the 
enemy  provide  any  assurances  that  he  will 
respond  with  a  comparable  de-escalation  In 
military  activity,  jr  that  he  will  not  use  the 
occasion  to  build  ap  his  weapKsnry  and  man- 
power so  that  he  can  launch  new  offensives 
.and  kill  more  of  c  ir  American  troops. 

Some  of  the  dlsi  tenters  want  to  restrict  our 
military  activities  to  the  defense  of  Isolated 
enclaves.  Yet  the  j  do  not  explain  how  this 
will  help  the  Sou^  Vietnamese  achieve  free- 
dom for  the  peopl^  outside  these  limited  areas 
or  how  this  will  ^elp  resolve  the  conflict. 

Some  of  the  dissenters  even  call  for  a  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  our  troops.  Yet  they  do 


not  say  how  we  can  explain  this  abrogation 
of  our  commitment  to  the  other  small  nations 
of  the  free  world  who  look  to  us  as  a  bulwark 
against  Communist  aggression. 

The  dlFsenters  do  not  have  a  monopoly 
on  a  desire  for  peace. 

The  administration  has  honored  cease  fire 
agreements  during  certain  holiday  observ- 
ances, but  the  enemy  has  used  them  to  In- 
filtrate our  lines  and  reinforce  his  positions. 

The  administration  has  conferred  with 
every  interested  nation  and  used  every  avail- 
able channel.  Including  the  United  Nations 
...  In  Its  efforts  to  find  some  method  for 
bringing  about  a  meaningful  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

Peace,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  achieved 
merely  by  making  speeches  on  the  floors  of 
Congress  or  by  holding  demonstrations  In  the 
streets  of  our  cities.  And  peace  cannot  be 
brought  about  by  one  side  alone. 

The  enemy  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
he  cannot  achieve  his  goals  of  exp&nslon  and 
domination  by  military  aggression.  He  must 
understand  that  this  nation  is  committed 
to  the  defense  of  freedom  In  South  Vietnam 
and  that  this  nation  honors  Its  conunltments. 
He  must  not  be  permitted  the  luxury  of  draw- 
ing hope,  no  matter  how  unjustlfled,  from  the 
misleading  statements  of  the  dissenters 
within  our  midst. 

We  do  not  need  another  pause  in  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  to  convince^  Hanoi  of 
our  desire  for  peace.  We  tried  that,  and  It 
didn't  work. 

What  we  need  to  try  now  is  a  pause  in 
Irresponsible  dissent  to  demonstrate  our 
strength  of  purpose  and  unity  of  spirit.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said  "the  cost  of  freedom  is 
always  high  but  Americans  have  always  paid 
It.  And  one  path  we  shall  never  choose,  and 
that  Is  the  path  of  surrender  of  submission." 

The  path  to  a  Just  F>eace  is  the  one  where 
we  present  a  unified  front  to  the  enemy,  so 
that  he  will  not  fall  to  recognize  the  futility 
of  his  aggressive  course  of  action.  The  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars,  therefore,  call  upon  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  support  our 
administration  In  fulfilling  Its  pledge  to  sup- 
port our  fighting  men  In  Vietnam  and  to 
work  for  a  Just  and  honorable  peace  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Yes.  we  have  reached  a  critical  Juncture  In 
the  history  of  our  country.  I  urge  you  to  raise 
your  voices  now.  Make  them  ring  with  pa- 
triotism and  devotion  to  country.  Do  not  stop 
until  they  echo  through  every  hamlet  and 
city  in  the  country.  Do  not  permit  yourselves 
to  be  shouted  down  by  anarchists.  Be  not 
shamed  into  silence  by  soulless  Intellectuals 
and  egg  heads.  Sp>eak  out  above  the  ridicule 
of  Communist  sympathizers.  This  Is  your 
country.  You  have  fought  for  It  as  brave 
men  fight  for  it  today  In  South  Vietnam.  Do 
not  forsake  It.  Never  has  the  nation  been 
more  In  need  of  your  wholehe€ui;ed  support 
and  understanding.  Never  has  it  been  more 
dependent  on  you  for  survival. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  will  cry  out. 
We  shall  be  heard.  We  shall  not  be  found 
wanting.  We  shall  meet  this  challenge  of 
today  as  we  have  met  the  great  challenges 
of  the  past. 


RURAL  REVITAUZATION  AS  PRAC- 
TICED BY  LIBERAL.  KANS. 

(Mr.  SEBELIXJS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  us  from  rural  America  know,  there  is 
a  very  real  crisis  today  in  agriculture  as 
farm  income  fails  to  keep  up  with  the 
higher  wages  and  benefits  of  urban  life. 
Unfortunately,  the  story  of  depressed 
rural  communities  and  the  plight  of  the 


family  farmer  has  not  received  much 
public  attention  in  that  the  spotlight  of 
publicity  has  been  focused  primarily  on 
our  Nation's  urban  centers. 

More  and  more  rural  Americans  are 
discovering  the  best  and  most  immedi- 
ate answer  to  rural  revitalization  lies 
in  the  basic  philosophy  that  self-help  is 
best  help.  It  is  with  this  basic  philosophy 
that  rural  communities  have  learned  to 
become  alert  to  economic  changes  in 
their  home  area  which  may  open  up  new 
avenues  of  opportunity.  In  short  they 
have  learned  to  help  themselves. 

A  wonderful  example  of  this  kind  of 
self  improvement  is  in  Liberal,  a  south- 
west Kansas  city  of  12,000.  The  citizens 
of  Liberal  have  taken  advantage  of 
changing  conditions  in  agriculture  and 
recruited  new  industry.  The  National 
Beef  Packing  Co.,  designed  to  process 
2,000  head  of  cattle  daily,  opened  its 
Liberal  plant  late  last  month. 

It  is  most  important  to  understand  the 
real  impact  an  industry  of  this  sort  can 
have  on  a  community  and  the  surround- 
ing area.  The  plant  is  already  having 
a  catalyst  effect  throughout  southwest 
Kansas.  We  are  on  the  crest  of  a  wave 
of  new  optimism  and  western  Kansas  is 
fast  becoming  a  cattle  industry  center. 

As  wheat  becomes  less  profitable  and 
irrigation  more  common,  many  farmers 
are  turning  to  the  production  of  corn, 
milo,  and  other  feed  grains.  The  feed 
grains  have  made  possible  expanded 
cattle  feeding  operations.  But,  until  a 
packing  company  came  to  the  area,  both 
feed  grains  and  feeder  cattle  were  being 
shipped  to  other  States. 

The  National  Beef  Packing  Go's.  Lib- 
eral pltmt  makes  it  possible  for  south- 
west Kansas  to  take  full  advantage  of 
increased  cattle  and  feed  grain  produc- 
tion. Liberal  was  a  natural  location  for 
this  packing  plant  operation.  During  ne- 
gotiations with  the  National  Beef  Co., 
the  Liberal  Chamber  of  Commerce  con- 
ducted a  survey  showing  some  3  million 
head  of  finished  beef  cattle  coming  out 
of  feedlots  annually  within  a  200-mile 
radius  and  production  has  no  doubt  in- 
cresised  greatly  since  then. 

All  of  rural  America  should  be  able  to 
profit  by  Liberal's  example — a  new  in- 
dustry that  now  employs  250  people,  that 
will  employ  250  more  after  expansion,  an 
economic  shot  in  the  arm  for  the  feed 
grains  and  cattle  industry,  for  feedlot 
operators,  farm  machinery  outlets  and 
the  whole  agribusiness  community.  But 
perhaps  most  important,  the  story  of  the 
National  Beef  Packing  Co.  plant  and  the 
city  of  Liberal  illustrates  how  rural 
America  can  help  its  own  economic  ad- 
vancement. The  city  of  Liberal  has  again 
proved  that  self-help  is  best  help. 


TAX  REFORM  AND  MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 

(Mr.  WOLD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission tD  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  several  weeks  we  have  heard  much 
talk  about  the  provisions  of  H.R.  13270. 
the  tax  reform  bill.  Recently  we  were 
greeted  by  hsadlincs  saying  th?  Presl- 
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dent  would  veto  the  bill  unless  changes 
were  made  to  bring  revenue  losses  more 
m  line  with  revenue  gains. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  great  amount 
of  time  and  effort  that  went  into  the 
writing  of  this  bill.  The  actions  of  the 
President  and  the  other  body  raise  some 
questions  about  the  House-passed  bill 
since  we  are  all  committed  to  tax  reform. 
To  me  the  answer  is  quite  clear.  Sub- 
stantial portions  of  the  bill  were  111  con- 
sidered— not  out  of  intent  but  from 
haste.  As  you  all  know  we  had  less  than 
72  hours  to  pass  judgment  on  the  volu- 
minous bill  from  the  time  it  was  reported 
to  the  floor.    . 

One  of  the  most  ill-considered  por- 
tions of  the  bill,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
section  dealing  with  municipal  bonds. 

To  me,  it  makes  little  sense  to  destroy 
the  ability  of  local  government  to  finance 
itself  in  an  attempt  to  get  at  a  handful 
of  taxpayers  who  invest  heavily  in  tax- 
exempt  bonds  and  thus  pay  little  or  no 
tax.  There  are  far  better  ways  to  insure 
every  American  pays  his  fair  share  of 
taxes. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fantastic 
increases  In  the  Federal  Government's 
budgets  over  the  past  decade.  The  in- 
creases, however,  have  not  been  relatively 
as  great  as  has  spending  by  local  and 
State  governmental  units. 

The  reason  for  this  trend  is  quite  sim- 
ple: State  and  local  governments  still 
provide  the  bulk  of  the  essential  services 
to  the  public  in  education,  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  order,  public  health, 
housing,  and  welfare.  Indeed  the  primary 
responsibility  for  basic  governmental 
services  remains  at  the  level  of  govern- 
ment closest  to  the  people — our  States 
and  municipalities. 

Yet  local  units  of  government  are  not 
able  to  employ  the  most  effective  device 
for  generating  revenue — the  income 
tax — because  the  Federal  CJovernment 
has  effectively  preempted  it. 

With  the  income  tax  effectively  closed 
to  them,  municipalities  have  had  to  re- 
sort to  the  sale  of  bonds  to  meet  their 
burgeoning  needs  for  revenue.  This  reli- 
ance is  shown  by  figures  estimating  that 
during  the  20-year  period  from  1955-75. 
the  total  outstanding  debt  of  State  and 
local  governments  will  increase  from 
S44.3  billion  to  $169.4  billion. 

And  what  has  been  the  reaction  of 
Congress  to  the  needs  of  the  mimicipali- 
ties.  If  the  proposed  change  in  tax  rules 
for  municipal  bonds  is  any  indication  of 
our  attitudes,  I  submit  they  are  negative. 
The  proposals  dealing  with  municipal 
bonds  will  have  far-reaching  effects  if 
enacted.  Indeed.  I  have  heard  from  any 
number  of  constituents  from  my  district, 
the  Great  State  of  Wyoming,  who  say  the 
proposals  would  effectively  destroy  their 
ability  to  meet  their  responsibilities. 
These  are  responsible  people  making  such 
statements — mayors,  school  superinten- 
dents, and  other  elected  officials — not  the 
people  who  benefit  from  the  current  laws. 
Enactment  of  the  proposal  would  effec- 
tively force  local  government  to  look  even 
further  to  Washington  to  solve  its  prob- 
lems. 

I  ask  you,  "Can  we  take  on  additional 
local  responsibilities?"  I  think  not.  Even 
if  we  were  prepared  to  spend  the  money, 
which  is  doubtful,  the  lessons  of  the  past 


decade  have  shown  Washington  does  not 
have  the  capability  to  effectively  analyze 
and  solve  all  local  problems. 

The  other  body  has  acted  to  change  the 
municiptd  bond  provisions  of  H.R.  13270. 
I  would  urge  this  body  to  take  the  same 
course  in  conference. 


LINKLETTER  TALKS  TO  THE 
CHILDREN 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Art 
Linkletter.  following  the  tragic  death 
of  his  daughter,  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  of  alerting  the  youth  of  our  Nation 
to  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  use  of 
drugs. 

Reg  Murphy,  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Constitution,  calls  attention  to  Mr.  Link- 
letter's  efforts.  The  message  should  be 
observed  by  all. 

Linkletter  Talks  to  the  Children 
(By  Reg  Murphy) 
Art  Linkletter  Is  an  unlikely  counter-revo- 
lutionist, but  he  Is  having  an  impact  on  some 
young  Americans. 

Watch  any  junior  high  school  student  as 
he  listens  to  Linkletter's  new  album,  "We 
Love  You  .  .  .  Call  Collect  "  You  will  see  a 
child  getting  hit  right  In  his  bittersweet 
adolescent  emotions. 

The  record  Itself  is  a  cliche  of  country 
music— a  letter  from  a  father  to  his  16-year- 
old  runaway  daughter,  read  with  emotion  to 
the  accompaniment  of  moaning  woodwinds. 
Linkletter  tells  how  Mother  is  standing 
over  his  shoulder  watching  him  write.  She 
approves  of  what  he  says  and  lets  him  know 
bv  touching  his  shoulder  affectionately. 

"  The  message  Itself  Is  a  lonesome,  wounded 
cry  from  a  father  for  a  child  facing  dangers 
she  cannot  imagine.  With  breaking  voice, 
he  urges  the  girl  to  call  collect. 

What  makes  the  record  different  Is  that 
Linkletter  Is  doing  It.  He  has  been  a  humor- 
ist and  television  host.  He  did  a  college  lec- 
ture series  a  few  years  ago  which  was  highly 
successful. 

About  two  weeks  ago,  you  may  recall  his 
own  daughter  Jumped  out  a  window  and  died 
In  the  fall.  Perhaps  you  will  recall  that 
Linkletter  said  this  was  no  suicide.  Rather 
he  called  It  murder  by  a  manufacturer  of 
LSD  who  was  hungry  for  dollars. 

That  message  got  home  to  a  part  of  young 
America.  Nobody  can  even  guess  how  many 
children  heard  and  understood  and  are 
being  moved  by  what  Linkletter  said.  Per- 
haps there  were  only  a  few  here  and  there. 
That  few,  though,  could  start  the  coun- 
ter-revolution against  the  widespread  use 
o'  drugs  Talk  to  the  youngsters  who  do  re- 
member It,  and  you  will  see  anger  welling  up 
in  them.  It  Is  directed  at  the  dope  pushers 
and  manufacturers  who  have  so  tormented 
them. 

If  they  should  decide  to  banish  the  rack- 
eteers and  profiteers,  they  could  be  more  ef- 
fective than  any  number  of  narcotics 
agents.  They  might.  If  they  get  the  Idea  that 
the  lives  of  their  friends  are  being  harmed 
or  destroyed  by  the  peddlers. 

Dope  now  ranks  as  a  major  concern  of 
students  as  young  as  the  eighth  grade.  They 
talk  about  it  and  think  about  It  among 
themselves— and  occasionally  with  a  sympa- 
thetic adult. 

Linkletter  Is  particularly  effective  with 
this  group.  There  always  has  been  some 
chemistry  between  him  and  children.  His 
books,    "Kids    Say    the    Darndest   Things," 


have  appealed  to  sentimental  mothers,  but 
they  also  have  quoted  the  children  with  a 
particularly  touching  sympathy. 

The  new  record  album  also  is  a  study  In 
understanding.  He  confesses  that  he  failed 
"to  read  the  silences"  In  his  daughter.  And 
he  admits  that  he  sometimes  has  been  too 
afraid  to  allow  the  freedom  his  daughter 
needed. 

Ask  If  It  is  a  tear-jerker,  and  the  answer 
Is  yes.  It  Is  also  sensitive,  and  It  speaks  to  a 
generation  Just  emerging  into  these  hard 
questions. 

I  don't  know  whether  It  was  recorded  be- 
fore tragedy  befell  Linkletter  "s  daughter.  I 
do  know  that  It  speaks  to  the  wave  of  chil- 
dren who  follow  her. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  PER- 
MITS SPARK  THAT  CAN  IGNITE 
OUR  INVOLVEMENT  IN  WAR 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  holding  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision, 
Afroyim  against  Rusk,  American  citizens 
can  serve  in  the  armed  forces  of  Israel, 
Jordan,  Lebanon,  or  any  other  friendly 
nation  without  jeopardizing  their  citi- 
zenship. Under  the  same  decision,  an 
American  citizen  can  serve  in  the  armed 
forces  of  an  enemy  nation  without  los- 
ing his  U.S.  citizenship.  He  can  engage 
in  military  action  against  our  country 
and  still  maintain  his  U.S.  citizenship. 

Numerous  American  citizens  have 
served  in  the  Israeh  armed  services  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years. 

An  American  citizen  can  serve  as  an 
elected  official  in  the  highest  legislative, 
administrative,  or  executive  branch  of  a 
foreign,  enemy,  or  allied  government.  He 
can  literally  declare  war  on  the  United 
States  and  retain  his  U.S.  citizenship. 

This  Supreme  Court  decision  applies  to 
natural  and  naturalized  citizens.  A  for- 
eign national  can  purposefully  obtain  his 
naturalized  U.S.  citizenship,  return  to 
his  native  country,  vote  in  elections  in 
his  native  country,  serve  as  an  official  in 
his  native  government,  participate  in  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  United 
States,  volunteer  for  service  in  his  coun- 
try's armed  forces  against  our  Nation, 
inflict  casualties  against  our  military 
personnel  and  civilians — all  without  los- 
ing or  even  jeopardizing  his  U.S.  citizen- 
ship. Incredible?  Yes.  Impossible?  No. 
Correct?  Yes. 

The  Supreme  Court  held,  in  effect,  that 
no  U.S.  citizen  can  lose  his  U.S.  citizen- 
ship unless  he  intentionally  and  volun- 
tarily, in  writing,  renoimces  his  U.S.  citi- 
zenship. Presumably,  such  renunciation 
could  be  conditional  and  limited. 

Under  this  interpretation  of  our  Con- 
stitution, the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States  can  be  prejudiced  and 
gravely  endangered. 

U.S.  citizens  with  multinational  al- 
legiances, or  with  allegiances  paramount 
to  the  United  States,  or  with  allegiances 
adverse  or  detrimental  to  the  United 
States,  can  cause  or  provoke  embarrass- 
ing confrontations  among  nations  whose 
relationships  are  now  deUcate.  estranged, 
hostile,  or  in  open  warfare  with  the 
United  States. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  an  Israeli- 
American  pilot  strafing   an  important 
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dty  In  Egypt,  o»  a  sacred  place  In  Cairo, 
and  setting  off  an  ugly,  regrettable  in- 
cident inculpating  or  involving  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  eaay  to  initiate 
an  international  incident  in  the  tinder- 
box  of  the  Mid(|le  East. 

A  Lebanese- A«aerican  pilot  could  easily 
strafe  a  Soviet  vessel.  It  takes  little  imag- 
ination to  contemplate  the  disastrous 
consequences  wbich  could  follow  the  as- 
certainment that  a  U.S.  pilot  sank  a  So- 
viet ship  in  the  Mediterranean. 

U.S.  citizens  «an  travel  to  Hanoi  and 
do  all  manner  of  acta  to  aid,  abet,  smd 
prolong  the  war  against  us — and  there- 
by cause  deaths  of  their  "fellow  citizens" 
and  our  allies— And  still  maintain  their 
U.S.  citizenship. 

There  are  myriads  of  other  wasrs  in 
which  U.S.  citizens  can  flaunt  their  citi- 
zenship, aid  an^  abet  the  enemy,  aline 
themselves  with  Uie  enemy,  or  designed- 
ly Inflame  hostilities  between  the  United 
States  smd  soma  other  nation  or  nations. 

This  terrifying  situation  could  easily 
be  avoided  by  authorizing  the  Congress 
to  establish  laws  regulating  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  U.S.  citizenship  of  any  citi- 
^n  whg  volimtarUy  serves  as  an  elected 
official,  or  in  thfc  military  forces,  of  an- 
other nation. 

An  essential  ingredient  of  national 
citizenship  ougDt  to  be  exclusive  alle- 
giance to  one  Nlition. 

If  citizenship  (jjmnot  be  revoked  for  any 
cause,  no  matter  how  heinous,  treason- 
able, or  detrimental  to  the  Nation,  then 
citizenship  in  our  Nation  loses  its  worth 
and  esteem.  The  citizenship  of  every 
citizen  is  degra«led  to  the  level  of  the 
multinational  citizen  or  the  citizen  who 
flaunts  his  U.S.  citizenship. 

How  can  it  be  possible  for  a  resident  of 
one  nation  to  claim  the  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  tha(t  nation  and  give  para- 
mount allegiance  to  another  nation? 

Somehow  we  ought  to  clearly  notify  all 
other  nations  tliat  any  untoward  act  of  a 
multicitizen  is  niot  the  act  of  our  Nation. 
We  can  only  c^  this  by  revoking  U.S. 
citizenship  when  one  of  our  citizens  acts 
for,  and  on  behajlf  of,  another  Nation. 

I  speak  out  bn  this  very  special  and 
limited  aspect  of  U.S.  citizenship  not  only 
to  forewarn  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
citizens  of  our  Vnited  States  of  a  likely 
calamity  that  inay  result  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  !  Af  royim  against  Rusk 
decision  of  thel  Supreme  Court,  but  to 
urge  adoption  oi  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  permit  jhe  Congress  to  establish 
laws  providing  fpr  the  revocation,  as  well 
as  the  granting,  of  U.S.  citizenship.  It 
seems  strange  that  the  Congress  can 
enact  laws  regulating  the  granting  of  TJJS. 
citizenship  but  osLnnot  enact  law  regulat- 
ing the  revoca^on  of  U.S.  citizenship. 

' 


STOCK  MARKET  CRASH  IN  1929 

(Mr.  CORMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  fevise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) I 

Mr.  CORMAl^.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 29,  1929,  America  experienced  Black 
Tuesday — a  date  that  spelled  doomsday 
for  the  stock  market,  and  ushered  in  a 
trotAled  era. 

Forty  years  from  that  date — yester- 
day— October  2fi,  1969,  America  experi- 


enced an  event  that  spelled  doomsday 
for  lawlessness  in  this  country  in  the 
fleld  of  racial  Justice.  It  ushered  in  a 
better  day  for  the  Nation. 

All  of  us  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
principle  of  law  and  order  hailed  yester- 
day's decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
that  no  longer  can  a  fundamental  right 
be  denied  to  45  million  American  school- 
children; no  longer  will  this  Nation  tol- 
erate the  lawlessness  that  has  forced 
these  millions  of  children  to  attend 
racially  segregated  schools. 

We  have  regretted  the  apparent  re- 
luctance of  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  President  himself  to  vigor- 
ously and  unequivocally  end  the  lawless 
practice  of  the  dual  school  system.  We 
hope,  now  that  the  standard  of  so-called 
"all  deliberate  speed"  is  no  longer  con- 
stitutionally permissible,  that  the  Nixon 
administration  will  enforce  the  law  and 
terminate  the  dual  school  system  "at 
once,"  as  the  Court  decreed. 

American  children — both  black  and 
white — who  have  been  forced  to  attend 
illegally  segregated  schools  have  had  be- 
fore them  a  daily  example  of  lawlessness, 
because  each  day  they  have  been  forced 
to  attend  illegsdly  segregated  schools. 
For  some  of  these  children,  this  defiance 
of  the  law  has  meant  a  degradation  of 
spirit  and  a  deprivation  of  an  adequate 
education.  For  the  others,  it  has  instilled 
In  them  unfoimded  bigotry  and  prej- 
udice, and  a  contempt  for  the  law  they 
saw  broken  every  day. 

Yesterday,  the  law  of  the  land  was 
again  clearly  spelled  out.  No  longer  could 
lawlessness  be  hidden  behind  the  screen 
of  "all  deliberate  speed."  And,  I  would 
hope  that  this  House  would  never  again 
attempt  to  deny  to  law-abiding  school 
administrators  the  tools  with  which  to 
comply  with  the  law — as  it  did  by  the 
Whltten  amendment.  It  would  be  incredi- 
ble for  us  to  deny  funds  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  to  enforce  laws 
against  oi-ganized  crime.  It  is  equally  un- 
acceptable to  deny  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  the  necessary  tools  that 
would  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  law 
that  would  end  forever  dual  school  sys- 
tems in  this  country. 

A  law-abiding  era  began  in  1954  when 
the  Supreme  Court,  under  Chief  Justice 
Warren,  outlawed  deliberate  segregation 
of  our  schools.  This  was  practiced  in  some 
parts  of  our  country  in  complete  defiance 
of  rights  granted  to  all  Americans  by  our 
Constitution.  I  am  pleased  that  this  era 
of  law  and  order  established  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren  15  years  ago  has  been 
supported  and  strengthened  by  Chief 
Justice  Burger  in  his  first  major  decision 
as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 


THE  FEDERAL  CITY  COLLEGE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
with  profound  satisfaction  that  Wash- 
ington's recently  instituted  Federal  City 
College  has  acquired  the  collection  of 
American  historical  literature  privately 
formed  by  Dr.  Roy  Franklin  Nichols  and 
his  wife,  Dr.  Jeannette  Paddock  Nichols. 


This  is  a  happy  augury  for  the  reason 
that  no  institution  of  higher  education 
can  ever  be  greater  than  the  resources 
provided  by  its  library.  This  is  a  truism 
demonstrated  by  experience,  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  founders  have  acknowl- 
edged— ^have  accepted — the  requirement. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  in  laying  out  the 
University  of  Virginia,  placed  the  library 
at  the  central  eminence  of  those  stately 
pavilions,  lawns,  and  rtmges.  Yale  was 
based  upon  the  books  of  a  company  of 
ministers  who  met  at  Branford.  Dart- 
mouth grew  from  a  gift  of  20  volumes 
presented  by  William  Dickson.  At  its  be- 
ginning the  University  of  Permsylvania 
inherited  the  working  library  of  Dr. 
Franklin's  Academy.  Of  John  Harvard  it 
was  written  that  he  "was  a  Scholler  and 
pious  in  his  life  and  enlarged  toward  the 
coimtry  and  the  good  of  it  in  life  and 
death."  When  he  died  of  consumption  on 
September  14,  1638,  he  left  half  his  prop- 
erty and  all  his  library  to  the  college  at 
Cambridge. 

Distinguished  accessions  confer  new 
statute  and  widened  usefulness  upon  the 
institutions  to  which  they  come.  When 
my  lifelong  friend.  Judge  James  W.  Bol- 
linger, bequeathed  to  the  University  of 
Iowa  his  magmflcent  collection  of  Lin- 
colniana,  its  library  became  at  once 
known  throughout  the  world  as  a  rich 
storehouse  for  the  study  of  the  life  and 
travails  of  the  greatest  American.  And 
when  that  library  received  the  literary 
library  of  Luther  A.  Brewer,  proprietor 
of  the  Torch  Press,  in  Cedar  Rapids,  it 
was  instantly  and  firmly  established  as 
the  center  for  work  on  Leigh  Hunt,  his 
life,  his  place  in  letters,  his  contempo- 
raries, and  his  times. 

It  is  these  considerations  which  ex- 
plain the  portentous  significance  of  the 
Nichols  collection  for  the  students  and 
faculty  of  Federal  City  College. 

Certainly  the  Nichols  are,  and  for  years 
have  been,  an  outstanding  couple  in  the 
scholarly  community.  A  descendant  of  a 
passenger  on  board  the  Mayflower.  Roy 
Nichols  is  a  native  of  Newark,  N.J.  At 
Rutgers,  where  he  earned  his  A.B.  and 
M.A.,  he  was  elected  to  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  and  awarded  the  Sprader 
history  prize.  In  1921  he  received  his 
doctorate  at  Columbia.  In  1925  he  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania where,  until  his  retirement  in  1966, 
he  served  successively  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor, professor,  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  of  arts  and  letters,  and  vice  pro- 
vost. He  has  been  visiting  professor  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Ful- 
bright  lecturer  in  India.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  American  Historical  So- 
ciety, a  past  vice  iwesident  of  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society,  and  a  past 
chairman  of  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council.  His  degrees  and  honors,  include 
Litt.  Ds.  from  Franklin  and  Marshall 
and  Muhlenberg;  LL.Ds.  from  Moravian 
College,  Lincoln  University,  Knox  Col- 
lege, an  L.HX).  Rutgers,  a  DJSc.  Lebanon 
Valley  College,  and  a  D.C.L.,  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  His  bibliography  is  ex- 
tensive— too  extensive  to  be  repeated 
here,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  in  1949 
he  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  history  for 
his  "Disruption  of, American  Democ- 
racy," a  study  of  the  fateful  quinquen- 
nium that  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the 
ClvU  War. 
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Dr.  Jeannette  Nichols  was  bom  In 
Rochelle,  m.  At  Knox  College,  in  Gales- 
burg— the  birthplace  of  Carl  Sanburg— 
she  received  her  A.B.  and  M-A.  degrees, 
and  later  an  honorary  LL.D.  While  4 
successful  candidate  for  a  Ph.  D.,  at  Co- 
lumbia, she  met  and  married  Roy  Nich- 
ols. At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
she  has  been  an  associate  professor  of 
history,  and,  since  1950,  research  associ- 
ate in  economic  history.  She  has  been  a 
visiting  lecturer  at  England's  University 
of  Birmingham,  and  a  Fulbrlght  lecturer 
in  India  and  Japan.  In  collaboration  with 
her  husband  and  Independently  she  Is 
the  author  of  mfeny  scholarly  mono- 
graphs and  articles,  and  has  been  a  con- 
tributor to  the  monumental  "Dictionary 
of  American  Biography." 

When  word  reached  Dr.  Paul  L.  Ward, 
executive  secretary  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  that  the  Nichols  col- 
lection had  passed  to  Federal  City  Col- 
lege. He  wrote : 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Jeannette  and  Roy  Nlchola  are  a  unique 
team  among  the  leaders  or  historical  work  In 
the  United  States  today.  Porty-flve  years  ago 
their   first   works   of   historical   scholarship 
were   reviewed   In   successive   Issues   of   the 
American  Historical  Review,  the  lady,  as  was 
appropriate,  preceding  her  husband  by  one 
Issue.  That  first  book  of  hers  was  on  Alaska; 
his  was  the  first  of  his  many  books  and  arti- 
cles on  the  evolution  of  the  American  demo- 
cratic process.  By  1927  Boy  Nichols  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Membership  of 
the  American  Historical  Association,  and  he 
has  continued  to  play  a  vital  role  In  the 
work  and  counsels  of  the  Association  ever 
since,  serving  as  Its  President  in  1966.  Jean- 
nette Nichols  extended  her  special  compe- 
tencies to  Include  International  monetary  re- 
lations, serving  as  consultant  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  In  1944.  His  memoran- 
dum on  "Current  Research  In  American  His- 
tory" launched  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council  In  1942  on  the  process  of  producing 
its  memorable  report  of  1946  on  "Theory  and 
Practice  in  Historical  Study",  wrltt.en  by  a 
Committee  on  Historiography  on  which  she 
served.  Two  years  later  he  published  in  the 
Review  an  article  on  "The  Post-War  Reorl- 
entaUon   of  Historical  Thinking"  which  Is 
now  recognized  as  the  first  clear  signal  of 
history's  attornment  In  this  country  of  the 
sense  of  Its  own  character  which  has  char- 
acterized historical  work  ever  since. 

The  two  Nichols  therefore  symbolize  to 
their  fellow  historians  the  high  quality  of 
leadership  the  profession  enjoys,  and  Its 
openness  to  cooperation  and  learning  from 
the  social  sciences,  and  the  practical  world. 
The  Federal  City  College  can  count  Itself 
honored  to  be  the  repository  of  the  working 
library  of  these  two  distinguished  scholars. 
Itself  the  embodiment  of  their  interests  and 
of  the  leadership  they  have  contributed  to 
their  chosen  sector  of  American  life. 
Paul  L.  Waw>, 
Executive  Secretary. 

And  almost  simultaneously  from  across 
the  land,  there  came  a  telegram  from  an 
elder  statesman,  the  dean  of  American 
historians  and  my  old  and  honored 
friend,  Allan  Nevlns. 

This  is  evidence  enough  of  cause  for 
national  gratulation. 


ROONEY  BLAMES  CORPORATE 
PRESSURES  FOR  HIGH  VOLUME 
SALES  AS  THE  ROOT  CAUSE  OF 
MAGAZINE  SALES  FRAUDS 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
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Pennsylvania   (Mr.  Roonit)    is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  nxmierous  previous  occa- 
sions I  have  commented  in  this  CJham- 
ber  upon  various  sispects  of  an  investi- 
gation I  began  last  February  into  com- 
plaints of  widespread  deceptive  practices 
used  to  sell  magazine  subscriptions. 

One  of  my  first  acts  was  to  inquire  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  what  au- 
thority it  has  to  control  deception  and 
fraud  in  door-to-door  sales  activities  and 
what  specifically  it  was  doing  about  un- 
scrupulous magazine  sales  practices.  I 
learned  that  the  FTC  had  made  some 
rather  extensive  investigations  of  maga- 
zine sales  companies  several  years  ago 
and  that,  largely  as  the  result  of  those 
investigations,  the  magazine  sales  indus- 
try had  proposed  a  code  of  fair  practices 
for  PTC  endorsement.  The  code  was  to 
be  administered  by  the  Central  Registry 
of  Magazine  Subscription  Solicitors,  an 
industry-sponsored  agency  for  self -reg- 
ulation. FTC  reaction  to  the  proposed 
code  was  generally  favorable.  The  code 
subsequently  won  FTC  endorsement  in 
May  of  1967  and  went  into  effect  in  Jan- 
uary 1968. 

Thus,  the  code  had  been  in  effect  for 
more  than  a  year  when  my  inquiry  be- 
gan. Nevertheless,  based  on  the  volume 
of  complaints  and  other  evidence  of  ram- 
pant deceptive  practices  in  magazine 
selling  which  poiwed  into  my  office  within 
a  few  weeks,  it  was  apparent  the  code  was 
not  achieving  its  purpose. 

Gradually,  the  code's  flaws  became  evi- 
dent. It  was  not  being  administered  force- 
fully. Procedures  for  channeling  com- 
plaints to  central  registry  were  not 
clearly  defined  nor  were  they  fully  uti- 
lized by  those  traditional  soimding  boards 
for  consumer  complaints — local  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  better  business  bu- 
reaus, and  emerging  offices  of  consumer 
affairs.  Further,  the  code  is  not  capable 
of  providing  expeditious  action  against 
violators,  nor  of  stopping  abuses  from 
recurring.  Central  registry  has  no  ulti- 
mate enforcement  authority  since  its 
member  sales  agencies  are  voluntary 
members  free  to  withdraw  at  will. 

But  what  now  appears  to  be  the  most 
serious  flaw  in  the  code's  inability  to 
control  what  I  am  convinced  is  the  "root 
cause"  of  most  subscription  sales  abuses. 
The  deceptive  sales  piteh,  the  forged  con- 
tract, the  hidden  gift  subscription,  are 
merely  end  products  of  corporate  orga- 
nizational structures  and  operational 
policies  which  are  keyed  more  to  quan- 
tity sales  than  quality. 

True,  some  of  these  shortcomings  can 
be  stmnounted  and  have  been,  at  least  to 
a  dCEree.  There  are  recent  signs  of  more 
forceful  administration,  particularly 
since  Mr.  Stephen  Kelly  assumed  the 
presidency  of  the  Magazine  Publishers 
Association  earlier  this  year  and  had  an 
opportunity  to  acquaint  himself  with 
many  of  the  abuses.  Through  his  initia- 
tive, the  Magazine  Publishers  Association 
is  demanding  that  its  members  which  op- 
erate subscription  sales  agencies  correct 
abuses  that  have  prevailed  in  subscrip- 
tion selling  for  many  years.  I  am  pleased 
that  my  office  and  his  have  been  able  to 
develop  a  cooperative  relationship  which 


can  only  help  to  combat  deceptive  and 
fraudulent  sales. 

Recently,  Mr.  KeUy,  as  MPA  president; 
Mr.  Norman  Halllday,  MPA  vice  presi- 
dent for  legislative  affairs,  and  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Goshom,  executive  secretary  of  cen- 
tral registry,  met  with  members  of  my 
staff  and  myself  to  review  steps  being 
taken  to  stop  sales  abuses.  A  report  sub- 
mitted to  me  at  that  time  merits  public 
attention  and  I  will  include  It  with  my 
remarks,  alhough  I  dispute  some  of  its 
contents. 

FV)r  example,  I  challenge  the  claim  of 
central  registry  that  there  have  been  sub- 
stantial reductions  of  subscription  sales 
complaints  In  1969  as  opposed  to  1968  as 
the  report  contends.  My  Investigation  has 
satisfied  me  that  thousands  of  complainte 
being  registered  by  consimiers  are  not 
being  channeled  to  central  registry  by 
chambers  of  commerce  and  better  busi- 
ness bureaus.  If  these  reached  central 
registry,  as  they  should,  1969  complaints 
would  show  a  marked  increase  over  1968 
figures.  Further,  as  I  pointed  out  during 
this  meeting,  many  of  the  examples  of 
consumer  deception  I  have  been  able  to 
identify  in  magazine  sales  are  so  neatly 
concealed  the  consumer  most  likely  will 
never  realize  that  he  was  victimized. 

And  as  I  will  describe  In  further  de- 
tail, I  strwigly  dispute  the  view  which 
is  widely  held  in  the  magazine  industry 
that  the  way  to  stop  the  serious  sales 
abuses  is  to  fire  field  personnel— sales- 
men and  sales  dealers.  The  report  indi- 
cates some  100  have  been  dismissed 
since  early  in  1969.  WhUe  I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  of  these  individuals  deserved 
to  be  dismissed  for  their  actions,  I  have 
discovered  that  in  far  too  many  instances 
subscription  sales  companies  tend  to  use 
the  "little  guy"  in  the  fleld  as  a  sacrificial 
lamb.  Certain  organizations,  when  con- 
fronted with  serious  sales  abuses,  loudly 
proclaim  that  they  have  fired  the  sales- 
man or  dealer  when  instead  they  ought 
to  be  taking  steps  to  correct  the  cor- 
porate policies  which  led  to  the  sales 
abuses. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  two  steps 
which  are  being  taken  by  the  Maga- 
zine Publishers  Association  to  which  I 
want  to  draw  attention.  One  of  these 
is  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  MPA's 
130  publishers,  representing  nearly  450 
individual  periodicals,  have  had  their 
fill  of  the  unscrupulous  practices  uti- 
lized by  certain  publisher-owned  sub- 
scription sales  companies.  These  con- 
cerned publishers  have  begun  to  serve 
notice  on  their  coUeagues  they  had  bet- 
ter upgrade  their  practices  or  find  their 
subscription  orders  rejected.  Mr.  Gibson 
McCabe,  president  of  Newsweek  and 
chairman  of  the  MPA/CR  committee, 
last  month  urged  publishers  "to  really 
become  involved"  in  demanding  proper 
sales  practices  ox  the  sales  agencies  they 
authorize  to  seU  their  pubUcations. 

Some  publishers  already  have  with- 
drawn magazines  from  agencies  which 
have  ignored  demands  that  they  clean  up 
their  sales  practices.  Certainly,  publish- 
ers have  a  responsibility  to  insure  that 
any  agencies  which  sell  their  pubUcations 
do  so  by  honest  means. 

I  am  particularly  Impressed  by  the 
MPA  executive  committee's  recent  acUon 
proposing  a  change  In  MPA  bylaws  to 
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Admittedly,  the : 
authority  does 
either.  But  Cong 


authorize  the  relocation  of  membership 
of  any  publisher  found  "to  have  re- 
peatedly conducted  its  business  in  vio- 
lation of  law  or  ^f  the  written  standards 
prescribed  for  tke  industry  by  this  as- 
sociation and  in  a  manner  which  ad- 
versely affects  tl»e  industry  or  the  pub- 
lic interest."  Th4  MPA  membership  will 
be  asked  to  fonnally  approve  this  pro- 
posal. Its  apprbval  certainly  will  be 
viewed  as  an  acjt  of  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  a  majoijity  of  publishers,  par- 
ticularly if  its  jauthority  is  exercised 
when  necessary  ^  the  future. 

Nevertheless,  some  shortcomings  of  the 
"code  of  fair  praictices"  administered  by 
central  registry  $imply  cannot  be  over- 
come by  industrj^  self -regulation.  CR  can 
punish  members  for  code  violations,  but 
it  cannot  move  swiftly  to  halt  violations, 
s  existing  legislative 
ot  permit  swift  action 
ess  can  and  must  give 
the  FTC  authority  to  seek  preliminary 
injunctions  to  bring  allegedly  deceptive 
practices  to  a  h^lt  while  their  propriety 
is  in  the  courts 

Furtl^er,  I  se^  no  means  by  which 
central  xfigistry'a  code  can  ever  hope  to 
combat  what  I  babeve  is  the  "root  cause" 
of  deceptive  practices  in  subscription 
selling.  It  is  this  Junderlying  cause  that  I 
want  to  discuss  nere  in  detail.  In  doing 
so,  I  will  cite  specific  information  I  have 
compiled  regardiiig  magazine  sales  com- 
panies which  ar^  subsidiaries  of  Cowles 
Communications;  The  selection  of 
Cowles"  subsidiaries  was  based  on  the 
large  volume  of  j  complaints  they  have 
generated  and  the  substantial  number  of 
individuals  familiar  with  Cowles'  opera- 
tions who  have  assisted  in  my  investi- 
gation. 

I  want  to  state  for  the  record  that 
many  of  the  cifcumstances  I  will  de- 
scribe apply  to  other  magazine  sales  or- 
ganizations as  ^ell,  particularly  those 
which  conduct  i^agazine  sales  through 
franctiised  dealerships.  These  include 
some  sales  subsidiaries  of  Hearst  Corp., 
of  the  former  Cu|"tis  Corp.,  which  now  is 
known  as  Perfeflt  Films,  and  of  other 
organizations.  Faxnily  Publications  Serv- 
ice. Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Time.  Inc..  does 
not  utilize  franchSsed  dealerships,  choos- 
ing instead  to  miintain  a  higher  degree 
of  corporate  responsibility  for  selling 
practices  in  the  aeld  through  the  use  of 
district  sales  managers.  This  direct  cor- 
porate control  nas  substantially  con- 
trolled sales  abuses  but  not  eliminated 
them,  according  to  a  recent  surge  of  com- 
plaints involving!  a  "family  welcoming 
service"  sales  pitch. 

the  heart  of  the  problem — franchised 
deIlerships 

Without  exception,  every  dealer  I  have 
interviewed — tvhather  he  has  sold  for 
Cowles  or  other  subscription  agencies — 
has  traced  the  present  decay  of  subscrip- 
tion sales  practices  to  Cowles  Communi- 
cations' acquisition  of  its  first  sales  agen- 
cies about  the  mld-1950's. 

More  speciflcal^,  the  single  act  blamed 
for  the  imscrupulous  practices  which 
mark  subscrlpti<^n  selling  today  was 
Cowles'  decision  to  establish  franchised 
dealerships.  The  franchise  contract  de- 
vised and  introdufced  in  the  1950's  proved 
to  be  a  one-way  iticket  to  destruction — 


financially,  morally,  and  socially — of 
many  men  who  signed  on  the  dotted  line. 

With  relatively  few  exceptions,  men 
who  entered  into  contractual  agreements 
to  operate  subscription  sales  franchises 
for  any  of  a  number  of  Cowles  subsidiar- 
ies which  have  been  in  operation  at  one 
time  or  tmother  since  1955  have  seen 
their  entire  business  seized  by  Cowles. 
Once  prosperous  dealers  were  left  vir- 
tually penniless.  Some  found  their  bank 
accounts  attached  &n^  business  records 
taken  away.  Many,  plunged  into  despair 
by  the  loss  of  the  business  they  had  made 
their  career,  sought  consolation  in  alco- 
hol. Some  eventually  lost  their  families. 
A  few,  overwrought  by  their  fate,  suf- 
fered emotional  breakdowns  and  wound 
up  io  mental  hospitals. 

Virtually  all — at  some  point  be- 
fore their  downfall — found  themselves 
trapped  by  debts.  They  could  accept  the 
demise  of  their  business  and  lose  their 
shirts,  financially.  Or  they  could  bow  to 
the  pressures  applied  by  corporate  agents 
to  attain  liigher  sales  production  by 
whatever  means  possible.  Inevitably,  "by 
whatever  means  possible"  meant  trick- 
ery, deception,  and  fraud. 

In  short,  the  one-sided  contracts  were 
drawn  in  a  manner  which  in  the  long  run 
benefitted  only  the  parent  sales  corpora- 
tion. For  the  franchised  dealer  who  ap- 
plied his  signature,  the  contract  repre- 
sented programed  catastrophe.  It  would 
be  only  a  matter  of  time  until  a  deadly 
combination  of  contractual  obligations 
and  corporate  sales  pressui'es  would  cor- 
ner him.  Then,  he  could  quietly  accept 
the  loss  of  his  business  and  the  income 
it  provided.  Or  he  could  fight  to  keep 
his  head  above  water  by  tricking  hun- 
dreds of  consumers  into  .signing  sub- 
scription contracts  to  attain  a  level  of 
sales  activity  which  could  bail  him  out 
of  his  indebtedness.  Even  the  latter 
course  soon  led  to  the  dealer's  downfall. 
When  his  deceptive  and  fradulent  sales 
practices  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
law,  inevitably  he  was  dismissed  for 
"cause"  and  his  business  seiz3d  anyway. 

The  so-called  franchise  contract  itself 
is  a  cleverly  conceived  document.  Mag- 
azine subscription  dealers  have  esti- 
mated that  the  impossible  conditions  it 
imposes  will  ruin  the  average  dealer  in 
no  more  than  4  years.  Very  few  manage 
to  survive  for  as  long  as  5  or  10  years. 
Magazine  industry  personnel  have  been 
able  to  identify  for  me  only  a  few  in- 
dividuals who  have  worked  continuously 
as  Cowles  dealers  from  1956  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  And  one  of  them.  Joe  Mosey 
of  Buffalo,  has  a  reputation  of  ruth- 
lessness  in  the  industi-y  which  strikes 
fear  in  the  hearts  of  many  men  who 
have  sold  magazines. 

Fear  of  falling  victim  to  personal 
harm,  or  of  seeing  members  of  their 
family  harmed,  is  common  among  those 
who  have  left  the  magazine  sales  indus- 
try and  sought  employment  elsewhere. 

One  dealer  who  has  been  in  contact 
with  my  office  has  received  several  tele- 
phone threats  that  his  family  would 
be  harmed  unless  he  stopped  talking  to 
"those  Congressmen."  At  least  three 
others  have  expressed  fear  for  their  lives. 
Some  insist  that  friends  still  active  in  the 
industry  have  been  instructed  not  to  as- 


sociate with  them  nor  speak  to  them.  An 
ex-dealer  from  New  Jersey  explained: 

Magazine  dealers  I  have  Icnown  and  worked 
with  for  years  cross  the  street  to  avoid  me 
becaiise  tiiey  are  afraid  of  reprisals  If  they 
are  seen  with  me. 

What  reason  do  magazine  dealers  of- 
fer to  explain  their  fears?  Some  claim  to 
know  of  a  dealer  who  was  murdered  and 
whose  killers  have  never  been  identified. 
They  mention  acquaintances  who  were 
roughed  up  or  beaten.  "If  anything  hap- 
pens to  me,  please  do  what  you  can  for 
my  family."  I  have  been  asked  several 
times  since  I  began  my  investigation  of 
magazine  sales  practices.  As  a  result,  the 
threats  and  expressions  of  fear  have  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  FBI. 

One  key  feature  of  the  franchise  con- 
tract which  gives  the  parent  company 
a  stranglehold  on  its  franchises  is  the 
sales  quota.  Contracts  I  have  examined 
set  quotas  of  200  or  more  sales  per 
month.  Etepending  on  the  size  of  the 
subscription  "packages"  being  pushed  by 
the  franchise,  this  quota  is  likely  to  rep- 
resent sale  of  S20,000  to  $30,000  worth 
of  subscriptions  monthly. 

A  typical  franchise  contract  spells  out 
the  quota  terms  in  this  manner: 

Dealer's  quota  shall  be  not  less  than  two 
hundred  (200)  properly  verified  subscription 
orders  per  month.  This  quota  Is  subject  to 
change  by  (parent  sales  company)  upon  60 
days  written  notice  to  the  dealer. 

Thus,  the  dealer  initially  is  obligated  to 
produce  200  orders  monthly  but  at  the 
whim  of  the  parent  company  could  find 
his  quota  increased  to  virtually  any 
figure.  Since  the  dealer's  signature  is  not 
required  to  authorize  the  quota  change, 
the  dealer  can  be  forced  into  a  breach 
of  contract  by  merely  adjusting  his  sales 
quota  to  a  level  which  is  unattainable. 

Another  typical  provision  of  the  fran- 
chise contract  specifies  that  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  sales  quota  must  be  met 
within  4  months  and  that  100  percent  of 
the  quota  must  be  attained  within  9 
months.  Failure  to  do  so,  a  contract  in 
my  posssesion  states — 

Shall  be  considered  a  material  breach  by 
dealer  of  this  agreement  and  grounds  for  im- 
mediate cancellation  of  the  within  agreement 
by  parent  sales  company. 

Contracts  commonly  consist  of  15  to 
20  legal-size  pages  of  requirements,  re- 
strictions, and  limitations,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  imposed  upon  the  franchisee. 
A  breach  of  any  of  the  contract  provi- 
sions is  sufficient  reason  for  revocation 
of  the  franchise  and  seizure  by  the  parent 
company  of  the  franchise  business. 

The  contracts  specify  that — 

Subscriptions  shall  be  sold  and  payment 
therefor  collected  from  the  public  at  not 
less  than  the  regular  published  and  adver- 
tised prices  as  stated  by  the  publlsl  ers  and 
under  such  sale  contracts,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions as  shall  be  authorized  or  approved 
from  time  to  time  by  (sales  agency's  name). 

In  other  words,  the  contract  itself 
shows  that  magazines  are  not  sold  at 
bargain  rates.  Franchise  contracts  also 
provide: 

All  subscription  sales  by  Dealer's  organiza- 
tion and  representatives  or  agents  thereof, 
shall,  be  made  honestly  and  without  mis- 
representation and  all  solicitations,  sales  and 
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collections  shall  be  made  In  compliance  with 
publishers'  terms  and  conditions  and  all 
applicable  requirements,  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  United  States  Post  Office  De- 
partment, the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation, 
and  the  Central  Registry  Bureau  of  the 
Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc. 

Full  responsibility  to  prevent  any  vio- 
lations or  misrepresentations  thus  is 
placed  upon  the  franchised  dealer,  ac- 
cording to  the  contract.  It  is  on  this  point 
I  have  found  the  parent  company's  actual 
practices  to  be  inconsistent  with  its  pro- 
dlaimed  policy. 

Although  the  parent  agency  attempts 
to  place  full  blame  for  deception  or  fraud 
upon  the  franchised  dealer,  agents  of  the 
parent  company  exploit  the  dealers  and 
pressure  them  to  sell  by  trickery.  If  the 
dealer  refuses,  he  may  be  intimidated  by 
threats  that  his  contract  will  be  voided 
and  his  business  taken  away. 

As  one  dealer  explained  recently: 

Educational  Book  Club  representatives 
have  furnished  me  on  numerous  occasions 
sales  talks  (which)  not  only  (were)  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Central  Registry  of  Magazine 
(Subscription  Solicitors)  but  (which  were) 
in  direct  violation  of  the  C.R.  Code.  These 
telephxjne  sales  talks  Included  using  the 
phrases  ■free,"  "bought  for"  or  "paid  for  you 
by  the  advertiser"  along  with  using  the  word 
"quiz"  to  Infer  there  was  something  won  by 
the  people  for  answering  a  simple  question. 

Some  of  these  dealers  have  given  me 
actual  copies  of  deceptive  and  fraudu- 
lent sales  talks  which  were  given  to  them 
by  regional  directors  and  higher  corpo- 
rate officials  with  specific  instructions 
that  they  be  utilized  to  bring  sale  pro- 
duction up  to  contract  quotas.  These 
same  corporate  officials  have  threatened 
and  implemented  various  reductions  of 
the  dealer's  rights  under  his  contract  to 
pressure  him  for  higher  sales  by  utilizing 
deceptive  and  fraudulent  sales  pitches. 
Etealer  loans,  borrowing  rights,  and  in- 
terest charges  have  been  manipulated  by 
corporate  officials  to  force  dealers  to  use 
trickery  to  increase  sales. 

One  individual  borrowed  a  sum  of 
money  and  then  was  sent  a  promissory 
note  in  an  amount  more  than  double  the 
loan  for  his  signature.  He  said: 

I  was  told  to  sign  the  thing  or  they  would 
take  the  whole  thing  out  of  my  collections 
due  me  for  that  month. 

He  also  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  in 
which  a  director  for  the  parent  company 
imposed  new  contract  limitations  on  the 
dealer  for  failing  to  meet  a  sales  quota. 

Dealer  after  dealer  has  faced  the  same 
unavoidable  pressures  from  the  parent 
sales  company  in  the  years  or  months 
before  his  business  finally  was  seized. 
The  pressures  was  great  enough  to  con- 
vince most  dealers  that  they  would  lose 
all  unless  they  became  petty  thieves  and 
utilized  deceptive  practices  proposed  by 
company  representatives. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  abuses  I 
have  found  are  so  serious  that  to  dis- 
close them  publicly  might  compromise 
the  investigations  which  currently  are 
underway  in  several  Federal  agencies.  I 
can  say  that  scores  of  dealers  have  seen 
subscription  sales  businesses  which  they 
built   to   six-    and   seven-flgrure   marks 


grabbed  by  parent  sales  agencies.  None 
of  the  men  I  have  interviewed  ever  re- 
ceived any  return  of  collections  made  on 
their  accounts  after  they  were  taken  over 
by  the  parent  company. 

Some  of  these  businesses  were  taken 
over  in  proceedings  participated  in  by 
the  president  of  Look  magazine's  five 
subscription  agencies,  Lester  Suhler.  A 
number  of  other  dealers  fell  victim  to 
pressures  applied  by  vice  presidents  and 
general  managers  of  Look's  subsidiaries. 
And  many  more  were  the  victims  of 
Look  agents  described  as  regional  direc- 
tors. 

On  repeated  occasions  Look  officials 
have  visited  my  office  to  express  indigna- 
tion that  I  should  imply  their  sales  prac- 
tices are  anything  less  than  absolutely 
ethical.  I  have  shown  these  officials,  in- 
cluding Cowles'  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  Civic  Reading  Club, 
Richard  Y.  Long,  actual  documents 
which  blow  gaping  holes  in  their  good 
intentions. 

I  have  asked  them  to  explain  numer- 
ous unscrupulous  sales  tactics  but  with 
out  receiving  satisfactory  responses.  De- 
ceptive methods  which  Cowles  repre- 
sentatives including  Mr.  Long  contend 
are  forbidden  can  be  found  in  wholesale, 
widespread  use  by  Cowles  subsidiaries. 
But  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  serious 
claims  I  have  heard  from  a  Look  fran- 
chised dealer  is  the  contention: 

Central  Registry  (the  subscription  sales 
industry's  regulatory  agency)  is  nothing  but 
a  cover  for  Look  magazine's  operations  to 
make  them  appear  legitimate.  .  .  . 


And,  continued  this  Look  dealer,  "Cen- 
tral registry  is  controlled  by  Look  mag- 
azine." 

Perhaps  Look  does  not  have  the  de- 
sired control  since  its  candidate  for  the 
post  of  executive  secretary  of  central 
registry  failed  to  win  that  position. 
Nevertheless,  a  dealer  recently  ex- 
plained how  a  Cowles  subscription  agen- 
cy official  exerted  his  influence  to  have 
magazine  selling  rights  and  back  pre- 
miums cancelled  for  several  dealers  of 
a  competitor  firm. 

When  I  have  advised  Cowles  officials 
that  I  contend  the  parent  company  must 
be  held  accountable  for  the  practices  of 
its  dealerships,  their  routine  response 
is:  "We  can't  be  held  responsible  for 
what  a  few  bad  characters  may  do."  Of 
course,  if  the  franchise  contracts  are 
meaningful,  they  are  correct.  The  con- 
tracts specify  that  the  dealer  "further 
agrees  to  hold  harmless  and  indemnify 
the — parent  company — and  its  officers, 
directors,  and  stockholders  from  any 
damages,  expenses,  claims,  fines,  penal- 
ties, or  losses  of  any  kind  in  any  way 
arising  out  of  a  dealer's  violation  or 
failure  to  comply  with  such  regulations, 
rules,  laws,  statutes,  or  ordinances."  But 
it  is  my  view  such  contrswitual  provisions 
are  invalidated  by  the  pressures  and  in- 
fluences the  parent  company  exerts. 

Just  what  brings  about  the  downfall 
of  magazine  dealerships  is  a  staggering 
snowballing  of  events.  An  overwhelming 
factor  almost  always  involves  com- 
pounded debts  to  the  parent  organiza- 
tion— the  result  of  advances  and  loans 


from  the  parent  company,  plus  Interest, 
secured  by  sales.  Also,  there  are  a  va- 
riety of  charges  and  fees  and  penalties 
imposed  upon  the  dealer,  such  as  penalty 
fees  for  order  cancellations,  or  subscrip- 
tion substitutions,  and  so  forth. 

Unanticipated  difficulties  can  arise  for 
a  dealer  when  a  popular  magazine  is 
withheld  from  him— another  means  to 
"whip  an  upstart  into  line."  One  dealer 
attributes  his  demise  to  company  with- 
drawal of  his  right  to  sell  a  major  maga- 
zine which  had  been  the  key  to  his  suc- 
cess. Withdrawal  was  the  penalty  for  his 
refusal  to  "push"  another  periodical  the 
parent  company  wanted  him  to  push. 
The  day  after  his  business  was  seized  by 
Cowles,  his  successor  was  again  author- 
ized to  sell  the  magazine  which  had 
been  withheld  from  him. 

I  have  found  that  some  dealers  are 
prohibited  from  making  sales  outside  a 
vaguely  defined  "franchise  territory"  if 
the  out-of-bounds  community  lies  within 
the  supposed  territory  of  a  more  favored 
rival  dealer.  Sales  made  in  such  areas  are 
rejected  by  the  company.  In  reverse, 
however,  a  favored  dealer  is  not  penal- 
ized for  selling  outside  his  territory,  al- 
though he,  too,  may  be  working  terri- 
tory assigned  to  another  dealer. 

Even  more  serious  is  a  painstakingly 
concealed  policy  which  prohibits  sales  to 
Negroes.   The  discrimination   policy    is 
practiced  in  various  ways.  One  method 
described  by  former  dealers  is  to  desig- 
nate Negro  neighborhoods  of  urban  cen- 
ters as  "oft  limits"  to  magazine  sales- 
men. Subscription  contracts  sold  in  off- 
limits  areas,  which  are  outlined  on  terri- 
torial maps,  are  rejected  by  the  parent 
company.  If  there  is  some  doubt  about 
the  race  of  the  subscriber,  his  selection 
of  some  Negro-oriented  periodical  such 
as  "Ebony"  magazine  is  said  to  be  a  de- 
ciding factor  in  determining  whether  to 
accept  or  reject  the  sale.  I  am  aware  of 
still  other,  more  intricate  methods  to 
screen  Negro  subscribers  which  I  choose 
not  to  reveal  at  this  time.  The  purpose 
advanced  for  the  prohibition  on  sales  to 
Negroes  is  an  intent  to  screen  individu- 
als regarded  as  poor  credit  risks.  As  a 
result,  this  policy  may  create  financial 
difficulties  for  those  dealers  who  antici- 
pate loans  on  such  sales,  only  to  find  the 
sales  rejected  and  the  loans  withheld. 

It  quickly  becomes  evident  that  an 
honest  but  slow-selling  sales  pitch  sim- 
ply will  not  sustain  the  financial  obliga- 
tions to  the  parent  company  which  have 
begxm  to  snowball.  Thus,  a  pitch  de- 
signed to  trick  the  consumer  into  believ- 
ing he  is  getting  something  for  nothirig 
or  at  bargain  rates  often  meets  with  little 
resistance  from  the  dealer  when  it  is 
offered  by  a  regional  director  with  the 
observation : 

This  one  is  really  making  sales  in  Jersey 
(or  wherever  the  pitch  may  have  been  used) . 

In  fact,  one  man  who  worked  for  a  time 
as  a  regional  director  recalls  how  an- 
other director  "carried  a  briefcase  full 
of  bad  pitches  around  with  him.  When  he 
ran  into  a  dealer  who  was  having  trouble 
he  pulled  out  any  old  pitch  and  told  the 
guy  that  it  was  a  real  wirmer  in  St.  Louis 
or  somewhere.  More  likely  than  not,  the 
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guy  using  it  in  St.  l  Louis  was  not  making 
his  quota  either." 

At  any  rate,  when  the  dealer  finally  is 
notified  that  he  \$  being  bought  out  by 
Cowles  because  of  Indebtedness  or  he  is 
terminated  for  tause,  the  open  ac- 
counts from  which  he  derives  his  income 
through  monthly  collections  are  taken 
over  by  the  parent  company.  Of  course, 
the  contract  provided  for  such  takeover. 

To  quote  from  9  contract: 

Should  the  dealet  b«  or  become  Insolvent 
or  btmlcrupt  or  fail  to  keep  or  fully  perform 
any  of  the  ttrroa  at  this  agreement  on  hU 
part  to  be  kept,  then  In  any  such  event 
(parent  company)  may  Immediately  and 
forthwith  terminata  this  agreement  by  writ- 
ten notice  sent  to  dealer  by  mall  or  telegmph. 

The  dealer  thxta  can  be  terminated  al- 
most instantaneously.  Overnight,  he 
loses  a  business  which  may  have  a  gross 
value  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. His  income  Is  cut  off  Immediately. 
He  Is  stuck  with  payroll  to  meet,  payroll 
and  personal  taxes  to  pay,  outstanding 
rent  and  telephone  service  obligations, 
and  a  variety  of  Incidental  bills  related 
to  his  fonner  business  operation. 

The  pacent  coinpany  takes  over  col- 
lection of  his  open  accounts.  But  the  im- 
paid  bills  and  obligations  are  the  ex- 
dealer's  headaches.  By  the  time  ac- 
countants for  th^  parent  company  are 
through,  invariat^y  the  ex-dealer  will 
receive  none  of  tjhe  proceeds  from  his 
open  accounts  an4  the  company  will  file 
suit  to  collect  on  the  outstanding  loans 
made  to  the  dealet. 

Of  course,  soma  dealers  take  the  par- 
ent company  to  c^urt.  More  than  Ukely 
the  parent  company  will  take  the  ex- 
dealer  to  court.  In  either  event,  the 
dealer  finds  it  imipossible  to  imderwrlte 
the  costs  of  a  lon^  court  fight  for  money 
which  he  believes  is  properly  his.  In  the 
end  he  usually  signs  some  settlement 
plan,  acknowledging  that  he  is  obli- 
gated to  pay  a  sum  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  the  company.  One  dealer  suc- 
cessfully won  three  successive  court  de- 
cisions against  the  parent  sales  company 
only  to  reach  the  Limit  of  his  own  fi- 
nances when  the  company  filed  a  new 
appeal.  He  subsequently  accepted  an  un- 
favorable settlement.  Obviously,  it  Is  im- 
possible for  an  individual  to  fight  a 
multimillion  dollar  corporation. 

Another  provision  of  the  franchise 
contract  covers  the  takeover  of  business 
records.  It  states  In  part: 

The  dealer  agrees  to  sell  and  immediately 
transfer,  assign  an(|  deliver  to  (parent  com- 
pany) all  outstaiyllng  subscription  sales 
contracts,  .  .  .  tog^er  with  all  coplee  of 
contracts  orders,  books  of  account,  and  other 
records  relating  to  the  operation  of  the  fran- 
chise, In  effect  on  the  date  when  the  termi- 
nation becomes  effective. 

The  parent  company  quickly  exercises 
its  rights  imder  tihe  contract  terms  and 
secures  court  orders,  when  necessary,  to 
achieve  possession  of  the  records.  With 
all  business  records  in  the  company's 
hands,  the  dealer  finds  it  virtually  im- 
possible to  protect  himself  sigEdnst  com- 
pany claims  in  cqurt.  After  losing  a  suit 
instituted  by  Cobles,  a  dealer  advised 
me: 


We  tried  to  have 
produce  records  bu : 


the  court  force  Cowles  to 
to  no  avail.  I  still  don't 


know  where  they  get  the  figures  they  claimed 
that  I  owe  them. 

But  the  proverbial  "last  straw"  is 
something  I  discovered  in  reviewing  court 
decrees  against  defeated  Cowles  dealers. 
By  court  order,  some  dealers  are  "pro- 
hibited" from  filing  or  pursuing  com- 
plaints "with  any  governmental  body 
with  respect  to  the  plaintiff — parent 
company — or  otherwise  disparage  the 
name  or  reputation  of  the  plaintiff."  I 
am  convinced  such  provision  of  a  court 
decree  violates  the  dealer's  constitutional 
rights  and  an  o£Bcial  of  the  n.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  Informally  con- 
curred in  my  view. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  evident  to  me 
that  a  company  which  contends  it  does 
not  have  control  over  the  use  of  un- 
ethical sales  practices  by  its  franchised 
dealerships  certainly  exercises  an  over- 
whelming degree  of  control  over  every 
other  aspect  of  its  franchise  operations 
and  should,  in  fact,  be  held  responsible 
for  sales  practices  as  well. 

The  report  referred  to  follows: 

PaooEESS  Report,  Octobkb  16,  1969,  roR  Tax 
Honorable    Fred  B.  Roonxt 

(By  Central  Registry  Magazine  Publishers 
Association,  Inc.) 

CR     PROGRAM     PROVmBS     MEANS     TO     DEAL    WITH 
IMPORTANT    INDUSTRY    SALES    PROBLEM 

The  purpose  of  Central  Registry  Is  "to 
serve  the  public  Interest  by  maintaining 
ethical  standards  among  door-to-door  maga- 
zine subscription  salesmen  and  to  protect 
the  public  against  fraud  and  loss  in  maga- 
zine solicitations." 

Over  the  past  eight  years  the  industry  has 
invested  over  a  million  dollars  in  the  CR 
program.  These  expenditures  have  Incretised 
considerably  in  the  past  three  years  with  the 
work  done  on  the  development  of  the  Selling 
Code  for  PDS  Agencies  to  strengthen  the 
prograaa. 

Our  Central  Registry  program  was  devel- 
oped because  of  the  Industry's  concern  over 
the  fact  that  legislative  or  statutory  ap>- 
proaches  were  not  providing  the  protection 
the  industry  recognizes  is  necessary.  The 
Central  Registry  program  Is  in  existence  to- 
day because  of  the  very  limitations  of  law, 
and  the  costliness  of  law  enforcement  In  this 
respect.  It  Is  because  self-regulation,  with 
the  full  cooperation  and  support  of  the  par- 
ticipants, can  do  a  better  job  that  Central 
Registry  was  initiated. 

CUSTOMER  COMPLAINTS  ON  PDS  ORDERS  ARE  DOWN 
38   PERCENT   TRIB   TEAR   VERSUS    1968 

The  records  Indicate  that  with  the  CR  pro- 
gram improvement  is  constantly  being  made. 
You  have  received  a  copy  of  the  anniial  re- 
port submitted  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission covering  the  first  year's  activity  un- 
der the  PDS  Code  program.  We  have  just  re- 
cently received  a  report  for  the  first  half  of 
1969  from  the  National  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau. In  this  report  it  is  pointed  out  that  "in 
the  second  quarter  of  1969  subscriber  reports 
received  by  Bureaus  and  Chambers  show  en- 
couraging decreases  in  allegations  of  dis- 
satisfaction In  dealing  with  Paid-During- 
Servlce  agencies." 

The  figures  compiled  by  the  NBBB  show 
that  In  the  first  half  of  1969,  as  compared 
with  the  same  i>erlod  last  year,  there  was  a 
38%  decrease  In  the  number  of  formal  writ- 
ten complaints  by  subscribers.  Reports  alleg- 
ing Code  violations  were  down  28%;  billing 
problems  were  down  32%. 

The  number  of  formal  complaints  In  the 
second  quarter  of  1969  was  also  down  11% 
from  the  first  quarter  totals. 


SALES  COMPLAINTS  AM*  ALSO  DOWN  IN 
MOST  CODE  CATKKMUKB 


It  U  ftirther  pointed  out  In  the  NBBB  re- 
port that  "an  analysis  of  these  reports  points 
to  decreases  in  almost  every  complaint  cate- 
gory involving  the  PD8  Code." 

Reports  of  misuse  of  a  survey  e^proach 
were  down  16%  from  the  first  half  of  last 
year;  reports  of  offers  of  "free  magazines"  or 
similar  misrepresentation  were  down  37  7o: 
reports  of  misrepresentation  regarding  can- 
cellation were  down  40%;  rei>orts  of  im- 
proper identification  were  down  46%.  Even 
more  significant  were  the  decreases  in  the 
number  of  reptorts  of  obtaining  the  signature 
on  the  contract  by  deception,  down  68%,  or 
of  misrepresentation  concerning  the  basic 
terms  of  the  contract,  down  73  % . 

These  last  two  items  are  particularly  mean- 
ingful. In  more  and  more  instances  the  sub- 
scriber Is  entering  into  the  contract  know- 
ingly and  more  knowledgeably.  The  reports 
of  misrepresentation  of  the  basic  contract 
terms  have  dropp>ed  by  almost  three-quar- 
ters; reports  of  obtaining  the  signature  on 
the  contract  by  subterfuge  are  down  by  two- 
thirds. 

'  It  Is  also  noteworthy  that  In  the  first  half 
of  1969  there  was  a  40%  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  reports  alleging  failure  to  cancel  upon 
request  within  72  hours  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  1968. 

CTTSTOMIX  COMPLAINTS  ON  CASH  SALES  IN  MAY 
AND  JUNE  WERE  DOWN  ONX-TRIRD  FROM 
AFBIL 

Similarly,  complaints  concerning  cash 
sales  currently  show  a  favorable  trend. 

The  six-months  survey  in  this  respect 
showed  that  while  more  complaints  were  re- 
ceived in  April  than  In  any  other  single 
month,  the  number  of  complaints  reported 
in  May  and  June  were  down  %  from  this 
April  total.  Preliminary  figures  from  the  Na- 
tional Biu-eau  for  July  and  August  are  like- 
wise encouraging. 

PEBFORMANCX     RECORDS    ARK    REVIEWED    BEFORE 
ISSUANCE    OP   CR   CREDENTIALS 

As  you  know,  as  a  part  of  our  Registry 
program  the  record  concerning  the  sales 
practices  of  each  solicitor  and  manager  Is 
also  reviewed  prior  to  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  Issuance  of  the  CR  credentials.  Each 
agency,  of  course,  has  the  right  of  appeal  In 
cases  where  the  credentials  are  withheld. 

This  also  enables  CR  to  identify  for  the 
agencies  those  managers  and  solicitors  whose 
record  indicates  repeated  failure  to  comply 
with  the  CR  Standards  of  Fair  Practice,  the 
handful  of  solicitors  and  managers  who  cause 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  reports  of  im- 
proper sales  methods. 

MANT    WITH    "BAD"   SALES    RECORDS   ARE   NO 
LONGER   WITH   CR   AGENCIES 

As  a  part  of  the  Registry  program,  agen- 
cies may  terminate  personnel  "for  cause" 
when  in  their  opinion  such  action  is  indi- 
cated. Early  this  year  a  new  classification  of 
termination  "for  serioiis  cause,"  to  Identify 
for  all  agencies  participating  in  the  CR  pro- 
gram Individuals  whose  records  Indicated  re- 
peated failure  to  comply  with  the  CR  Stand- 
ards of  Pair  Practice  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public  and  the  Industry,  was  introduced. 
During  the  first  nine  months,  over  100  per- 
sons with  such  records  were  Identified  by  the 
Ekgencles  In  this  manner.  While  the  Judg- 
ment as  to  who  shall  be  authorized  to  rep- 
resent an  agency  is  made  by  each  individ- 
ual agency,  virtually  none  of  the  persons  so 
identified  now  represents  an  agency  partici- 
pating in  the  CR  program,  within  the  limita- 
tions of  existing  statutes  In  this  respect. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  PROGRAM  CANNOT  BE  "KAN- 
GAROO COURT."  AGENCIES  MUST  HAVE  PRO- 
CEDURAL "DUE  process" 

You  are  also  familiar  with  the  program  es- 
tablished by  Central  Registry  for  the  assess- 
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ment  of  llqtUdated  damages  when  it  is  estab- 
lished that  an  agency  has  violated  the 
Standards  of  Fair  Practice  set  forth. 

Obviously,  in  reviewing  reports  of  viola- 
tions for  the  assessment  of  liquidated  dam- 
ages, CR  can  in  no  way  set  Itself  up  as  a 
"Kangaroo  Court."  E^ach  case  must  be  inves- 
tigated and  reviewed  to  provide  the  agency 
with  procedural  due  process  of  law  and  the 
opportunity  to  reply  to  the  customer's  aUe- 
gatlons.  I  am  sure  you  wUl  agree  that  in  these 
cases  the  customer  Is  not  always  right,  and 
that  his  aillegations  sometimes  stem  from  a 
desire  to  avoid  the  obligations  of  a  contract 
properly  sold  and  entered  into.  In  each  case, 
the  final  determination  Is  based  on  a  review 
of  the  entire  record.  The  agencies  aie  also 
provided  the  right  to  appeal  the  findings 
that  are  made.  This  review  'and  procedure  Is 
obviously  time-consuming,  but  It  is  also  a 
cornerstone  in  making  this  aspect  of  the 
program  truly  meaningful. 

CODE    ADMINISTRATOR    HAS    PREPARED    287    FIND- 
INGS   SINCE    CODE    IN    EFFECT 

It  is  Significant  that  even  with  these  pro- 
cediural  requirements  the  Administrator  of 
the  Code  has  prepared  287  formal  Findings  in 
the  less  than  21  months  that  the  Code  has 
been  in  operation.  Of  these,  198  have  been 
Issued  and  distributed  to  the  agencies  in  the 
program;  the  remaining  89  are  in  preliminary 
stage  pending  review  by  counsel. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  manner  In 
which  these  cases  have  been  investigated  and 
reviewed  and  decision  made  is  considerably 
faster  than  similar  action  by  governmental 
agencies,  additional  evidence  of  the  values 
of  a  self-regulatory  program  in  this  respect 
and  of  the  industry's  desire  to  make  it  mean- 
ingful. 

Further,  the  Information  in  all  reports  re- 
ceived is  forwarded  promptly  to  the  agency 
for  immediate  corrective  action  and  adjtist- 
ment,  pending  the  more  formal  investiga- 
tion and  review  under  the  Code's  provisions. 

The  findings  by  CR  and  the  Code  Admin- 
istrator have  stressed  repteatedly  the  need  for 
proper  screening  and  training  and  supervi- 
sion to  insure  compliance  with  the  Stand- 
ards of  Pair  Practice  the  industry  has  set 
for  itself,  and  for  constructive  programs  be- 
fore the  solicitations  are  made,  rather  than 
simply  to  take  limited  corrective  action  with 
the  solicitor  concerned  after  the  fact.  It  Is 
through  such  constructive  programs  that  the 
CR  objectives  will  be  fulfiUed. 

Incidentally,  during  this  same  period  over 
600  reports  concerning  cash  field  selling 
agencies  were  similarly  Investigated  and  re- 
viewed and  determinations  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  assessment  of  liquidated  dam- 
ages. 

SPECIAL  MEETINGS  WITH  AGENCIES  AND  WTFR 
PUBLISHERS  HAVE  BROUGHT  PROBLEM  INTO 
DIRECT  FOCUS 

The  principal  role  of  CR,  however,  is  Its 
educational  one.  Since  the  first  of  the  year 
special  meetings  have  been  held  with  both 
agency  principals  and  publishers  to  stress 
the  importance  of  the  CR  Standards  and 
compliance  with  them. 

It  was  from  such  a  meeting  with  the 
agency  principals  that  the  provisions  of 
"termination  for  serious  cause"  were  devel- 
oped. As  a  result  of  such  meetings  the  sales 
methods  and  presentations  of  field  selling 
suljscrlptlon  personnel  have  been  reviewed  by 
the  agencies.  Sales  meetings  have  been  held 
with  key  personnel.  Sales  talks  have  been 
reexamined  to  insure  compliance  with  the 
Standards  of  Fair  Practice  the  Industry  has 
set  forth.  Supervisory  iwocedures  have  been 
instituted  to  see  that  these  Standards  axe 
being  observed  and  compiled  with. 

These  meetings  have  also  been  augmented 
by  meetings  or  conferences  by  personnel  at 
the  National  Better  Business  Bureau. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  MPA  in  New 


York  last  month,  Mr.  Qlbson  MoC&be,  presi- 
dent of  Newsweek  and  chairman  of  the  MPA/ 
CR  committee,  specifically  charged  each 
publisher  of  his  responsibilities  In  this  re- 
spect: "For  Central  Registry  to  be  effective 
it  must  have  the  support  not  only  of  the 
agencies  but  of  every  publisher  in  this  room. 
I  urge  each  of  you  to  review  your  field 
selling  program  in  relation  to  the  CB  ob- 
jectives, to  insist  upon  proper  sales  pro- 
cedures by  the  agencies  you  authoi-lze,  to 
reaUy  become  Involved  In  this  matter." 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that 
while  CR  was  established  to  maintain  etlil- 
cal  standards  among  door-to-door  magazine 
subscription  salesmen  to  protect  the  pubUc, 
the  program  is  not  solely  altruistic,  for  In 
some  ways  the  CR  program  is  also  In  the 
Interests  of  the  industry.  And  paradoxlcaUy, 
It  is  because  the  program  is  also  In  the  In- 
dustry's own  interest  that  it  has  the  poten- 
tial to  protect  the  pubUc  In  an  effective 
manner.  As  we  protect  the  pubUc  from  sales 
abuses  and  from  loss  in  magazine  solicita- 
tions, so  do  we  protect  the  image  of  our  In- 
dustry and  retain  the  confidence  of  our  read- 
ers which  Is  so  essential. 

As  we  protect  the  public  through  our  self- 
imposed  sales  standards,  so  do  we  protect 
each  individual  agency  and  publisher  from 
those  who  would  operate  with  lower  ethical 
standards  and  thus  obtain  for  themselvee  at 
least  a  temporary  unfair  competitive  advan- 
tage. It  Is  because  we  want,  selfishly  perhaps, 
to  provide  protection  for  our  Industry  and 
the  Individual  companies  that  comprise  oiir 
industry,  that  the  public  will  also  get  the 
protection  you  and  we  both  recognize  as  so 
necessary  in  today's  market.  When  consumer 
protection  is  provided  for  self-centered  rea- 
sons such  as  these.  It  Is  effective  and  mean- 
ingful. 

PUBLISHER  RESPONSIBILITY  IS  FURTHER  PIN- 
POINTED IN  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  MPA 
BT-LAWS 

The  concern  of  the  Industry  Is  further  re- 
flected In  another  action  being  taken  by 
the  MPA  at  the  suggestion  of  the  MPA/CR 
Committee.  Recognizing  the  Importance  of 
the  Individual  publishers  In  requiring  proper 
discipline  In  the  sale  of  their  magazines,  an 
amendment  to  the  MPA  By-Laws  has  been 
prepared  which  provides  that  "Any  member 
of  the  Association  may  be  removed  from 
membership  In  the  Association  by  vote  of 
two-thirds  ...  of  all  of  the  directors  of  the 
Association  then  In  office  where  such  member 
has  been  found  to  have  repeatedly  conducted 
Its  business  in  violation  of  law  or  of  the 
written  standards  prescribed  for  the  Industry 
by  this  Association  and  in  a  manner  wblcb 
adversely  affects  the  Industry  or  the  public 
Interest." 

This  amendment  has  been  formally  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association.  A  special  meeting  Is  now  sched- 
lUed  for  November  6  for  Its  formal  approval 
by  the  membership. 

PROBLEMS  DO  OCCUR,  BUT  CR  PROGRAM  HAS  CON- 
TRIBUTED TO  HIGHER  STANDARDS  FOR  SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS 

While  the  NBBB  figures  show  progress, 
these  are  some  of  the  things  we've  done  dur- 
ing the  past  year  to  make  CR  more  effective. 
We  are  the  first  to  admit  that  this  progress 
Is  no  cause  for  any  complacency.  The  prob- 
lem obviously  has  not  been  eradicated, 
though  material  progress  has  been  made  and 
the  means  for  making  further  progress  have 
been  established. 

At  the  same  time.  CR  has  contributed 
materially  to  the  maintenance  of  higher 
sales  standards  In  subscription  field  selling. 
Sales  abuses  which  led  to  Its  formation  (in- 
cluding a  failure  to  clear  orders  or  to  enter 
on  complaint  subscriptions  sold  on  an 
agency's  receipts)  now  occur  only  very  rarely. 
In  Instance  after  Instance,  the  subscribing 


public  has  received  adjustments  and  satis- 
faction which  would  not  have  resulted  with- 
out the  CR  program. 

OF  86  MILLION  CALLS  OVERWHELMING  MAJORITT 
RESULT  IN   NO  COMPLAINT  AND   SATISFACTION 

Your  attention  has  already  been  called  to 
the  perspective  of  complaints  to  the  total 
calls  made  by  representatives.  We  estimate 
that  some  86  mllUon  calls  are  made  by  sub- 
scription sales  representatives  In  the  course 
of  the  year.  It  Is  by  them  that  In  many  In- 
stances the  Industry  Is  judged.  The  total 
number  of  complaints.  In  relation  to  this 
total.  Indicates  that  In  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  calls  the  soUcltor  leaves  a  satis- 
fled  customer  or  prospect. 

INDUSTRT  IS  DETERMINED  TO  MAKE  CR  EFFECTIVE 
MEANS    TO    PROTECT    CUSTOMERS    AND    ITSELF 

To  summarize,  in  Central  Registry  the  mag- 
azine Indxistry  has  a  program  which  reflects 
and  identifies  the  interest  of  the  industry 
in  the  protection  of  the  public  and  the  main- 
tenance of  ethical  standards  In  magazine 
subscription  field  selling.  It  Is  in  many  ways 
a  unique  program.  It  Is  a  program  in  which 
over  a  thousand  Better  Business  Bureaus  and 
Chamt>er8  of  Commerce  participate  on  a 
joint  basis  to  answer  magazine  Inquiries  and 
resolve  subscriber  complaints.  It  Is  a  pro- 
gram whose  effectiveness  Is  recognized  by 
Attorneys  Oeneral  In  many  states  and  by 
other  law  enforcement  agencies  as  one  that 
Is  meaningful  and  one  with  which  they  can, 
and  do,  cooperate. 

It  is  a  program  that  offers  protection  to  the 
subscribed  and  to  the  public,  because  of  a 
self-interest  of  the  industry.  The  very  na- 
ture of  magazines,  being  dependent  upon  the 
good  will  and  confidence  of  the  public,  de- 
mands that  we  make  this  program  effective 
and  Insures  that  It  will  continue  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

It  Is  a  program  that  we  feel  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  good  and  which  has  potential 
to  provide  the  mechanism  to  make  contin- 
ued progress  In  this  Important  area  of  con- 
sumer protection. 


SCHOOL  INTEGRATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Cohelan)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  ruled  imanimously  that  integra- 
tion of  our  schools  must  begin  now  and 
hereafter.  I  applaud  this  decision. 

In  1954,  15  years  ago,  the  Court  de- 
clared the  doctrine  of  separate  but  equal 
imconstltutional  and  ordered  integration 
with  all  deliberate  speed.  That  one 
phrase,  all  deliberate  speed,  has  be^i 
perverted  to  the  extent  that  it  became 
no  speed  at  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  day  is 
ended.  In  its  decision  the  Court  said  in 
no  uncertain  terms  that  "all  deliberate 
speed  is  no  longer  constitutionally  per- 
missible," and  that  it  is  "the  obligation 
of  every  school  district  to  terminate 
dual  school  systems  at  once." 

While  I  applaud  this  firm  and  unam- 
biguous restatement  of  the  law,  I  cannot 
rejoice.  Justice  has  been  delayed  for  15 
years,  and  the  order  in  this  decision. 
Alexander  against  Holmes  County  Board 
of  Education,  is  a  stinging  rebuttal  to 
those  who  would  pervert  a  lawful  deci- 
sion by  intransigence  and  outright  eva- 
sion. This  delay,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been 
a  violation  of  law  and  order  in  the  most 
blatant  form. 
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We  cannot  retain  the  duality  of  tlie 
educated  and  noiieducated,  the  full  citi- 
zen and  half  dtiien  and  continue  to  call 
ourselves  a  civilised  nation. 

The  Supreme  Court  recognized  this 
yesterday.  Its  de4ision  is  short  and  con- 
cise. No  long  opinion  was  needed — the 
history  of  delay  for  15  years  speaks  for 
itself.  The  Court:  simply  stated  that  the 
fundamental  rig|its  of  many  thousands 
of  schoolchildreii  have  been  denied  and 
this  denial  must  lend  immediately. 

I  enclose  for  ihe  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues the  text  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  and  order.  In  its  brevity  it  can 
speak  for  itself:  | 

|No.  632;  October  tierm,  1969.  Supreme  Court 
of  the  pnlted  States] 

BeaTRICZ     AlBCANDlR     ET    AL.,    PETmONERS,     V. 

Holmes  County  Board  or  Education  et  al. 

ON  Wrtt  or  Certiorari  to  the  U.S.  Court 

or  Appeals  for  :'he  Fifth  Circuit 
(Octo)er  29,  1969) 

Per  Curiam. 

These  cases  oom ;  to  the  Court  on  a  peti- 
tion for  certiorari  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Clrcul  t.  The  petition  was  grant- 
ed on  October  9.  Ii69.  and  the  case  set  down 
for  ear>y-argximen1 .  The  question  presented 
Is-one  of-paramount  Importance,  Involving 
as  It  does  the  den:  al  of  fundamental  rights 
to  many  thousands  of  school  children,  who 
are  presently  attending  Mississippi  schools 
under  segregated  conditions  contrary  to  the 
applicable  declslors  of  this  Court.  Against 
this  background  th  e  Court  of  Appeals  should 
have  denied  all  mdtlons  for  additional  time 
because  continued  operation  of  segregated 
schools  under  a  standard  of  allowing  "all 
deliberate  speed"  for  desegregation  Is  no 
longer  constitutionally  permissible.  Under 
explicit  holdings  oi  this  Court  the  obligation 
of  every  school  dlsa-ict  Is  to  terminate  dual 
school  systems  at  once  and  to  operate  now 
and  hereafter  only  unitary  schools.  Griffin  v. 
School  Board,  377  T'.S.  218.234  (1964):  Green 
V.  County  School  B  Mrd  of  New  Kent  County, 
391  US.  430,  438-43 ),  442  ( 1968) .  Accordingly, 

It  is  hereby  ad,  udged,  ordered,  and  de- 
creed : 

1.  The  Court  of  Appeals'  order  of  August 
28,  1969,  Is  vacate  1,  and  the  cases  are  re- 
manded to  that  court  to  Issue  its  decree  and 
order,  effective  imnedlately,  declaring  that 
each  of  the  school  c  istrlcts  here  Involved  may 
no  longer  operate  a  dual  school  system  based 
on  race  or  color,  and  directing  that  they 
begin  Immediatelj  to  operate  as  unitary 
school  systems  wltpin  which  no  person  is  to 
be  effectively  excluded  from  any  school  be- 
cause of  race  or  col(  ir. 

2.  The  Court  of  .Appeals  may  In  Its  discre- 
tion direct  the  schools  here  Involved  to 
accept  all  or  any  piirt  of  the  August  11,  1969, 
recommendations  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education!  and  Welfare,  with  any 
modifications  whicb  that  court  deems  prop- 
er Insofar  as  those  recommendations  Insure 
a  totally  unitary  sc  tiool  system  for  all  eligible 
pupils  without  regiird  to  race  or  color. 

The  Court  of  Ap  aeals  may  make  Its  deter- 
mination and  entei  Its  order  without  further 
arguments  or  subin  Issions. 

3.  While  each  o;  these  school  systems  Is 
being  operated  as  a  unitary  system  under  the 
order  of  the  Cour;  of  Appeals,  the  District 


Court    may    hear 


thereto    or    proposed    amendments    thereof. 


provided,  however. 


and    consider    objections 


that  the  Court  of  Appeals' 


order  shall  be  con  plied  with  in  all  respects 
while  the  District  Court  considers  such  ob- 
jections or  amendments.  If  any  are  made 
No  amendment  sh  ill  become  effective  before 
being  passed  upon]  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
4.  The  Court  of  Appeals  shall  retain  Juris- 


diction to  insure  prompt  and  faithful  com- 
pliance with  Its  order,  and  may  modify  or 
amend  the  same  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
or  desirable  for  the  operation  of  a  unitary 
school  system. 

5.  The  order  of  the  Coiirt  of  Appeals  dated 
August  28,  1969,  having  been  vacated  and 
the  case  remanded  for  proceedings  in  con- 
formity with  this  order,  the  Judgment  shall 
Issue  forthwith  and  the  Court  of  Appeals 
Is  requested  to  give  priority  to  the  execution 
of  this  judgment  as  far  as  possible  and  nec- 
essary. 

PROPOSED  CONTROLLED  DANGER- 
OUS SUBSTANCES  ACT  OF   1969 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  the  "Proposed  Controlled 
Dangerous  Substances  Act  of  1969,"  as 
one  who  has  treated  those  addicted 
and  is  of  necessity  trained  in  most  fticets 
of  the  problem. 

The  penalty  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
particularly  heartening  to  me.  First,  the 
bill  makes  a  clear  distinction  between 
drug  users  and  drug  traffickers.  Severe 
penalities  for  drug  traffickers  are  appro- 
priate to  a  drug  control,  but  lesser  pen- 
alties for  victims — the  users — should  also 
be  a  part  of  any  new  legislation. 

Similarly,  the  provisions  for  a  spe- 
cial parole  term  which  requires  the  court 
to  impose  provisions  regarding  parole 
supervision  to  a  convicted  possessor  are 
important.  If  we  are  to  have  effective 
rehabilitation,  adequate  supervisory  fol- 
lowup  after  release   is   essential. 

The  question  of  minimum  mandatory 
sentences  is  also  raised  by  the  bill.  I 
support  the  position  of  the  American 
Bar  Association's  Subcommittee  on  Sen- 
tencing and  Review  which  suggests  pen- 
alty structures  geared  for  average  cases, 
not  the  worst  cases.  Explicit  increases 
should  be  permitted  if  facts  call  for  more 
severe  penalties.  The  problems  of  pros- 
ecutors in  obtaining  convictions  and  the 
complaints  of  judges  because  of  their 
inability  to  provide  what  they  consider 
appropriate  sentences  will  be  alleviated 
by  such  a  structure. 

I  also  support  the  provisions  setting 
stiff  penalties  for  professional  criminals, 
the  recognition  of  a  difference  between 
the  penalties  for  marihuana  as  opposed 
to  some  of  the  more  dangerous  drugs,  and 
the  first-offender  treatment  for  persons 
who  possess  drugs  for  their  own  use. 

Our  country  cannot  but  benefit  from 
the  adoption  of  this  excellent  program 
of  legislation. 


NOW  IS  WORSE  TIME  TO  QUIT 
IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  fjermission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
voices  of  those  opposing  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam  are  being  imposed  on  us  to 
a  great  extent  these  days.  What  those 
who  would  have  us  surrender  lack  in 
numbers,  they  make  up  in  noise  until  it 


would  seem  that  a  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple are  in  favor  of  our  unilateral  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam. 

That  this  is  not  the  case  I  believe 
is  attested  by  the  actions  of  our  fight- 
ing men  in  Vietnam.  These  men  believe 
in  what  they  are  doing.  They  have  seen 
with  their  own  eyes  the  atrocities  of  the 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  and  they 
know  what  would  happen  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  were  we  to  fail  to  honor  our 
commitment  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  columnist  Hugh  Park  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal  recently  wrote  on 
this  subject,  giving  excerpts  from  a  letter 
written  by  a  Georgian  who  is  serving  in 
Vietnam.  Believing  both  the  column,  and 
particularly  the  words  of  the  soldier  to 
represent  the  true  spirit  of  a  vast  major- 
ity of  Americans,  I  commend  them  to  my 
colleagues. 

The  column  follows: 
Now  Is  Worse  Time  To  Quit  in  Vietnam 
(By  Hugh  Park) 

He  is  fighting  over  there,  he  Is  Intelligent, 
and  has  the  right  to  be  heard  more  than 
most.  He  is  Lt.  James  Tate,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roscoe  Tate  of  Clarksion.  His  father  Is 
an  engineer  with  the  state  highway  depart- 
ment and  he  himself  is  a  graduate  of  Tech  in 
chemical  engineering  and  of  George  Wash- 
ington University  Law  School.  He  had  decided 
to  practice  In  Virginia  and  had  passed  the 
Virginia  bar  exams  when  called  Into  the 
army. 

Here  are  excerpts  from  his  first  letter  to  his 
parents  after  arriving  in  Vietnam  where  he 
Is  serving  with  the  lOlst  Airborne: 

"It  can  truly  be  said  that  no  amount  of 
reading  and  talking  with  others  about  Viet- 
nam can  substitute  for  actually  being  here. 
There  is  no  way  to  describe  the  feeling  you 
have  when  you  look  into  a  19-year-old  pri- 
vate's eyes  and  see  the  fear  and  homesickness 
there. 

"Should  the  decision  to  send  these  young 
boys  to  die  ever  rest  In  my  hand,  you  can  be 
sure  of  two  things:  (1)  The  vlUl  Interests  of 
the  nation  will  be  at  stake.  (2)  The  rest  of 
the  nation  will  know  and  understand  the 
sacrifice  being  made  for  Its  benefit  and  will 
share  as  much  as  possible  the  hardship  of  the 
G.I.  private  draftee. 

"I  must  say  the  101st  Airborne  Is  taking 
these  sacred  young  boys  and  making  soldiers 
out  of  them — soldiers  confident  of  their  fight- 
ing ability.  I  know  this  Is  happening  because 
It  Is  happening  to  me.  The  key  factors  are 
good  leadership  among  the  sergeants  and 
complete  candor  about  telling  the  troops 
what  they  are  up  against. 

"The  military  might  of  the  United  States 
over  here  is  something  to  behold.  Never  be- 
fore in  history  ha-,  e  only  a  half  million  men 
commanded  such  eiTectlve  fire  power.  The 
war  here  Is  definitely  controlled  by  us.  When 
the  papers  s.^y  Blen  Hoa  was  mortared  and 
five  people  were  killed,  the  Importance  of  the 
enemy's  strike  is  blown  out  of  all  proportion. 

"An  analogy  at  home  would  be  throwing 
four  sticks  of  dynamite  in  four  different 
places  In  DeKalb  County.  People  may  be 
killed  or  hurt  but  the  DeKalb  police  depart- 
ment Is  in  no  danger  of  being  overthrown. 

"I  understand  that  our  prolonged'  presence 
here  Is  beginning  to  have  Its  effect.  One  officer 
stated  that  over  half  a  million  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers  have  already  been  killed  here. 
North  Vietnam  has  only  16  million  people  so 
one  wonders,  should  this  officer  only  be  close 
In  his  estimate,  how  long  they  can  keep  the 
present  pace  up. 

"At  home  we  want  to  know  when  It  will  all 
end.  When  can  we  bring  the  boys  home  and 
stop  spending  such  enormous  sums  of  money 
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that  could  be  put  to  use  In  urgently  needed 
domestic  programs.  Before  dealing  with  the 
political  questions,  let  me  say  that  in  my 
opinion  we  have  never  been  more  effective 
over  here.  We  are  hurting  the  enemy  right 
now  worse  than  we  have  ever  hurt  him.  The 
South  Vietnamese  are  hurting  him  worse 
than  ever  before. 

"Officers  who  have  been  down  South  In  the 
Delt.a  say  that  the  Vietnamese  are  moving 
back  to  farm  rice  paddles  that  haven't  been 
farmed  since  the  Japanese  came  In  World 
War  II.  In  short.  Just  when  at  home  we  are 
most  anxious  to  quit,  oiu:  presence  here  Is 
producing  the  most  results.  A  study  of  history 
will  show  that  the  same  was  true  of  almost 
every  war  we  have  been  engaged  In.  The  peo- 
ple are  ready  to  quit  Just  before  the  tide 
turns.  -  ' 

"I  can't  help  but  cite  the  case  of  the  Civil 
War.  In  1863,  Just  when  the  fighting  strength 
in  the  North  was  becoming  effective,  public 
opinion  in  the  North  was  decidedly  for  nego- 
tiating a  peace  with  the  South.  Only  strong 
leadership  saved  the  day  then.  Only  strong 
leadership  will  save  the  day  now. 

"The  real  battle  Is  at  home,  where  the  war 
vvUl  be  won  or  lost. 

"Now  to  address  the  political  questions. 
People  at  home  ask,  'Is  Vietnam  worth  the 
price  we  have  paid  and  are  paying?'  I  agree 
with  the  critics  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge 
at  present.  We  should  never  have  become 
involved  in  this  jungle  land  war.  But  the 
question  is  no  longer  "Should  we  be  here?' 
WE  ARE  HERE.  The  question  Is  now  one  of 
honor.  A  great  nation  has  made  a  commit- 
ment. 

"The  most  terrible  disaster  that  could  hap- 
pen would  be  for  other  nations  to  lose  con- 
fidence In  our  word.  If  they  do.  World  War  III 
is  imminent.  Imagine  what  would  have  hap- 
pened In  1962  if  Khrushchev  had  not  believed 
us  when  we  told  him  we  would  strike  If  the 
missiles  were  not  removed  from  Cuba.  The 
human  suffering  caused  by  the  Vietnam  war 
is  only  a  spit  in  the  ocean  to  what  woud  have 
resulted  if  World  War  III  had  been  ignited. 
Great  leadership  is  needed  at  home  to  explain 
to  the  people  what  is  at  stake  and  gain  their 
support  for  what  must  be  done.  I  am  con- 
fident this  leadership  vrill  come.  Should  the 
enemy  become  convinced  of  our  resolve,  the 
military  portion  of  our  effort  will  be  greatly 
reduced  In  short  order." 


SERIES 


ON    "LAW    AND    ENVIRON- 
MENT"—PART    VI 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sixth 
and  final  article  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor's  series  on  "Law  and  Environ- 
ment' reports  on  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions advanced  at  the  recent  Arlie  House 
conference  relative  to  the  future  role  of 
the  lawyer  and  environmental  concerns. 
Among  the  suggestions  were:  creation  of 
a  national  organization  of  environment- 
oriented  lawyers,  the  establishment  of 
an  environmental  law  center,  and  the 
start  of  a  publication  on  environmental 
law.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  many 
plans  are  already  underway  to  implement 
some  of  the  suggestions. 

The  article  notes  the  conferee's  agree- 
ment that  the  legal  system  has  tended  to 
favor  development  issues  over  conserva- 
tion-environment issues.  A  lawyer's  pro- 
gram for  the  future  must  be  to  find  a 
legal  balance  between  the  issues.  This  will 
be  a  difficult  task  in  light  of  the  public's 


demand  for  the  immediate  application  of 
the  results  of  technological  processes.  The 
application  of  such  technology  almost  in- 
variably raises  legal  questions  and,  im- 
fortunately.  new  legal  processes  do  not 
keep  up  with  technological  progress.  Even 
with  our  concern  now  with  the  new  field 
of  environmental  law  we  will  be  at  least 
two  steps  behind  the  times.  A  legal  crash 
program  is  indicated;  failing  that,  the 
polluters  will  overwhelm  us.  Technologi- 
cally, it  is  possible  to  have  production- 
without-poUution;  whether  or  not  this  is 
achieved  will  depend  in  large  part  on  the 
development  of  a  new  breed  of  legal  tal- 
ent. The  Arlie  House  conference  was  a 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  creating  this 
new  breed. 

Readers  of  these  articles  by  Mr.  Cahn 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  edited 
proceedings  of  the  conference  will  be 
published  next  year  for  the  Conservation 
Foundation.  The  book  will  include  the  1 1 
papers  prepared  for  the  conference,  along 
with  much  of  the  discussion  and  related 
material. 

The  sixth  and  final  article  in  the  series 
follows : 

Land-Use  Cases  Draw  Legal  Spotlight 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 
Washington. — A  medley  of  proposals  for 
action  emerged  from  the  two  days  of  discus- 
sion at  the  first  conference  on  law  and  the 
environment  held  recently  in  Warrenton, 
Va. 

The  participants  and  observers  did  not  vote 
or  agree  on  any  single  future  course  of  ac- 
tion. There  was  general  agreement,  how- 
ever, that  the  field  of  environmental  law 
Is  at  the  threshold  of  achieving  a  major  role 
In  the  legal  arena. 

These  are  among  the  proposals: 
That  a  national  organization  of  lawyers 
^x  formed,  with  local  chapters,  similar  to  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  would 
seek  to  protect  citizens'  rights  to  an  unpol- 
luted environment.  This  Idea  was  suggested 
by  lawyer  Gladys  Kessler  of  Washington, 
D.C. 

That  an  ombudsmanlike  organization  be 
formed  under  Congress  to  assess  and  criticize 
technological  developments  as  they  relate 
to  the  environment.  It  would  be  comparable 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  would 
report  to  Congress  and  the  public  rather 
than  to  the  president.  This  Idea  was  sub- 
mitted by  Prof.  Harold  P.  Green  of  George 
Washington  University  Law  School.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Statewide  zoning  plans  are  a  necessity, 
said  Philip  H.  Hofi,  former  Governor  of  Ver- 
mont. 

A  national  land-use  policy  was  suggested 
by  Rep.  Paul  N.  McCloskey  (R)  of  California 
and  by  Ann  Louise  Strong  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

ADVERSE    EFFECTS    CITED 

Lawyers  should  challenge  the  way  corpo- 
rate decisions  are  made  affecting  the  en- 
vironment. This  was  suggested  by  consumer 
advocate  Ralph  Nader. 

That  an  early-warning  system  Is  needed 
whereby  citizen  conservation  organizations 
and  interested  lawyers  can  get  timely  notice 
of  major  environmental  modifications.  This 
suggestion  was  made  by  lawyer  Russell  L. 
Breneman  of  New  London,  Conn. 

That  an  environmental  law  center  be 
organized  as  a  clearing  house  and  research 
facility  to  serve  lawyers  and  conservation 
organizations.  This  suggestion  was  made  by 
Benjamin  W.  Nason  of  the  Conservation  Law 
Foundation. 

A  publication  on  environmental  law  was 


proposed  by  the  conservation  foundation  to 
provide  the  basic  source  of  information  on 
court  decisions,  legislation,  and  adminis- 
trative proceedings  affecting  the  environ- 
ment. This  publication  Is  being  planned  now 
by  the  conservation  foundation  and  the  Pub- 
lic Law  Education  Institute  of  Washington, 
A  basic  assumption  underlying  all  the 
participants'  proposals  Is  that  the  law  and 
the  economic  system  tend  to  favor  develop- 
ment Interests  which  often  adversely  affect 
the  environment. 

One  of  the  root  causes  of  environmental 
degradation  cited  by  conference  participants 
was  the  fascination  of  the  American  public 
with  the  marvels  of  technology  and  willing- 
ness to  take  part  In  the  benefits  without 
recognizing  the  costs  to  the  environment. 
"We  now  know  that  our  society  has  the 
technological  capacity  to  do  virtually  every- 
thing that  we  are  really  Interested  In  doing," 
commented  lawyer  Anthony  Z.  Rolsman  of 
Washington,  D.C.  "We  can  buUd  a  power 
plant  which  will  not  pollute.  We  can  also 
build.  If  we  need  to,  a  power  line  which  will 
not  be  visible.  We  can  construct  an  industry 
which  can  get  rid  of  Its  solid  wastes  without 
polluting  anything  around  It.  We  can  get  rid 
of  vermin  that  cause  crop  damage  ^^-ithout 
also  damaging  the  people  who  eventually  eat 
the  crops. 

"All  of  those  things  are  well  within  the 
capacity  of  the  technological  part  of  the 
society  to  accomplish.  The  question  Is:  Do 
we  pay  them  for  doing  It?  Do  we  ask  them 
kindly  if  they  would  please  do  It?  Or  do  we 
In  effect  force  them  to  do  It  by  giving  them 
no  reasonable  alternative? 

ingenuitt  trusted 
"Our  society  seems  to  function  best  under 
the  stick  and  not  the  carrot.  .  .  .  'i'hen  watch 
the  American  Ingenuity— which  in  World 
War  II  created  artificial  rubber  when  we 
had  no  real  rubber — come  up  with  the  an- 
swers to  the  problems,"  Mr.  Rolsman  said. 
Participants  acknowledged  that  technol- 
ogy. Itself,  does  not  provide  the  answer  to 
the  Increasing  problems  of  a  threatened  en- 
vironment. Nor  does  litigation  alone,  nor 
better  legislation,  nor  more  effective  public 
decisions,  nor  citizen  protest. 

"Each  discipline  feels  that  It  has  the  cor- 
ner on  the  environmental  market,"  stated 
Roger  Hansen,  lawyer  and  conservation 
leader  from  Denver.  "We  feel  that  litigation 
is  the  way.  But  It  Is  Just  one  cog  In  the 
system  we  have  to  use.  It  Is  no  more  the 
answer  to  every  environmental  problem 
than  systems  ecology  as  advocated  by  the 
ecologists,  or  planning  and  development  as 
advocated  by  architects  and  planners. 

"We  must  recognize  that  the  talents  and 
the  expertise  from  a  whole  range  of  disci- 
plines has  to  be  brought  to  bear  more  and 
more  In  almost  every  case  of  threatened 
environment,"  he  said. 


ELIMINATING    GUN    CRIMES;    SUP- 
PORT RECEIVED  FOR  H.R.  14426 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  introduced  H.R.  14426  which 
will  provide  additional  penalties  for  the 
use  of  firearms  in  the  commission  of  cer- 
tain crimes  of  violence.  At  last  count,  39 
bills  had  been  proposed  to  do  roughly  the 
same  thing  which  is  a  good  indication  of 
the  concern  Members  have  with  respect 
to  crime.  My  bill  is  unique  in  that  it  de- 
fines the  crimes,  specifies  the  penalties, 
and  makes  sentencing  mandatory.  The 
bill  provides  for  an  additional  sentence 
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If  the  "crime  of  violence"  is  oonunltted 
with  a  firearm,  and  it  shall  not  be  served 
concurrently  with  a  sentence  Imposed  for 
the  crime  itself.  Admittedly,  H.R.  14426 
is  a  "tough"  Ull^  but  we  have  a  tough 
problem  to  lick. 

Recognizing  that  the  Impact  of  Con- 
gress on  the  national  crime  problem  Is 
limited  by  the  Ptderal-State  dlvlsicxi  of 
responsibility  regarding  criminal  law, 
my  bill  focuses  on  Federal  crimes  of  vio- 
lence. Its  importance  to  crime  deterrence 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  obvious.  I 
have  received  support  for  the  bill  from  a 
number  of  Washington,  D.C.,  organiza- 
tions. They  agree  that  H.R.  14426  is  the 
correct  approach  to  the  problem  of  re- 
ducing gim  crlnles.  One  letter  writer 
states: 

Tour  bill  Bboiil4  reduce  and  practically 
eliminate  gun  criaes,  both  nationwide  and 
In  Washington,  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  appended  copies  of 
some  of  the  letters  I  have  received  re- 
garding the  bill,  knowing  that  our  col- 
leagues are  interested  In  seeing  how  H  Jl. 
14426  could  be  tl^e  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  violent  gui^  crimes  throughout  the 
Nation.  '  i 

The  letters  folUw: 

THK    OCCniENTAL    RESTAtTRANT, 

Washington,  fD.C,  October  23,  1969. 
Hon.  John  P.  3ay|ob, 
House  oi  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressuan  Satlor:  We  wish  to 
register  our  enthuelastlc  support  for  your 
new  Bill.  HR  14436  "to  provide  additional 
penalties  for  the  use  of  flrearmfi  In  the  com- 
mission of  certain  crtmee  of  violence". 

This  Bill  is  lon^  overdue.  As  you  know, 
President  Johnson  called  for  mandatory 
minimum  genteDOM  In  a  Message  to  Con- 
gress on  March  13.  1968.  Purthermore,  Pres- 
ident Nlzon  called  for  such  legislation  In  his 
campaign  for  the  offloe  of  President  In  1968. 

Your  Bin  defines  "Crime  of  violence"  as 
nw«ft"t"g  any  of  the  following  crimes:  Mur- 
der voluntary  manslaughter;  Presidential 
assassination.  Udnaplng,  and  assault;  kill- 
ing certain  oacert  and  employees  of  the 
United  States;  rape;  kidnaping:  assault  with 
Intent  to  kill,  rob,  rap>e,  or  podaon;  assatilt 
with  a  dangerous  weapon;  robbery;  bur- 
glary: theft;  racketeering;  extortion;  and 
arson. 

As  we  read  yoiV  Bill,  It  btillds  on  the 
Bftrlcter  sentencing  Bill,  S.  848,  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Michael  J.  Mans- 
field and  other  loading  members  of  both 
partlee.  It  also  builds  on  HR-14200  by  Rep. 
John  Enngell.  and  HR-319  by  Rep.  Richard 
Poff.  These  measures  have  been  supported 
by  the  National  31fie  Association,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  thait  your  BlU  will  have  the 
support  of  the  NRA  and  the  Sportsmen  cmd 
law-abiding  citizens  of  the  Nation.  It  Is  high 
time  that  the  domestic  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  to  law- 
abiding  citizens  and  their  families  tx>ok 
precedence  over  ttte  rights  of  criminals  to 
practice  their  craft. 

There  are  over  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  (130,000)  gun  crimes  committed 
each  year  In  this  Nation.  We  feel  certain,  as 
did  President  Johnson,  and  President  Nlzon 
in  last  year's  campaign,  that  your  approach 
to  the  rising  flood  of  violence  in  our  Natloii 
can  and  will  reduo*  gun  crimes  drastically  in 
this  Nation.  We  urge  you  to  ask  your  col- 
leagues in  the  BouM — from  both  parties — to 
Join  you  in  oo-spoqeoring  your  fine  new  anti- 
crime  legislation. 

Req>eotfuIly, 
8.  B.  Mouf , 

Secrefory-Treorurer. 


DtrPONT  OtRCLR  CmZXMS  ASSOCIATKW, 

Washington^  D.C,  October  23.  1989. 
Hon,  John  P.  Satlor, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Satlor:  The  citizens  of 
every  state,  your  Congressional  District,  and 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  have  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  you  for  your  action  In  two  vital 
matters.  Please  ask  other  Congressmen  to  co- 
sponsor  your  new  bill,  HJR.  14426. 

As  to  your  new  bill,  H.R.  14426,  to  provide 
additional  penalties  for  the  lue  of  firearms 
in  the  commission  of  certain  crimes  of  vio- 
lence. Many  people  don't  know,  or  have  tar- 
gotten,  that  President  Johnson,  In  a  Message 
to  Congress  on  March  13,  1968,  said:  "Each 
time  a  storekeeper  Is  threatened  at  gun- 
point— each  time  a  woman  Is  terrorized  on 
her  way  home  from  work — each  time  a  bur- 
glar brealcs  into  a  home  at  night — the  liberty 
of  every  citizen  Is  diminished.  Crime  today 
Is  the  first  problem  In  the  nation's  first  city. 
It  Is  on  the  rise.  .  .  .  Last  year,  almost  2,500 
major  crimes  were  committed  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  at  gunpoint — murders,  assaults  and 
robberies.  .  .  .  The  proposal  I  have  recom- 
mended would  add  ten  years  imprisonment 
to  the  regular  penalty  when  a  firearm  is  used 
in  a  robbery  or  an  attempted  robbery." 

President  Nlzon  pledged  to  the  American 
p)eople  dxulng  his  Presidential  campaign  last 
year  that  be  would  call  for  mandatory  mlnl- 
mums  In  gun  crimes.  There  are  over  130,000 
g^un  crimes  annually,  according  to  the  FBI. 
Recently  P>re8tdent  Nlzon  held  a  conference 
on  crime  at  the  White  House.  This  was  on 
October  9.  The  Chief  of  Police  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  Jerry  Wilson,  said,  according  to 
a  reF>ort  In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Octo- 
ber 21,  page  30697,  that:  "We  have  had 
an  increase  In  burglary  from  1,700  to  10,000 
offenses  In  11  years,  and  In  auto  theft,  some 
900  offenses  to  some  4,600  offenses  ...  we 
will  rise,  unless  something  is  done,  from 
55.000  annually  as  of  1969,  to  some  80,000 
offenses  annuaUy  as  of  1972." 

Tour  blU,  HJi.  14426,  as  noted  by  both 
President  Johnson  and  President  Nlzon, 
would  reduce  and  practically  eliminate  gun 
crimes,  both  nation-wide  and  In  Washington, 
the  Nation's  Capital.  More  power  to  you.  In 
successfully  eliminating  the  fund  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Commission  you  saved 
the  American  taxpayer  perhaps  as  much  as 
$1,000,000,000.00 — according  to  Informed  esti- 
mates— on  a  boondoggle  which  should  have 
been  stopped  years  ago,  and  which  was  never 
authorized  by  Congress,  and  which  citizens 
of  Washington,  D.C.  have  strongly  opposed. 
Everyone  Is  gratefxil  to  you  for  your  leader- 
ship in  this  too. 

RespectfuUy  yours, 

Phtt.ip  J.  Brown, 

Delegate. 
Dupont  Circle  Citizens  Association. 

District  or  Columbia 
Police  Wives  Association,  Inc., 

Washirigton,  D.C. 
Hon.  John  P.  Satlor, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Satlor  :  We  are  writing 
to  ezpress  the  grateful  appreciation  which 
the  policemen  and  the  wives  of  policemen 
feel,  not  only  here  In  the  nation's  capital  but 
in  all  other  cities  and  states  clear  across  this 
great  nation  of  ours,  for  your  courage  and 
leadership  In  introducing  your  fine  new  bill, 
HJl.  14426. 

Your  Bill,  HJt.  14426,  woiild  provide  addi- 
tional penalties  for  the  use  of  firearms  In 
the  commission  of  certain  crimes  of  violence, 
and  it  has  the  same  basic  sentence  structure 
as  the  bi-partisan  bill,  S.  849,  which  is  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Michael  J.  Mansfield  and  5 
other  Senators,  three  from  the  Democratic 
Party  and  three  from  the  Republican  Party. 
S.  849  Is  strongly  backed  by  the  National  Rlfie 
Association,  by  sportsmen  and  by  law-abid- 


ing citizens.  The  only  people  who  wont  like 
your  bill  are  the  criminals  who,  according  to 
the  TBI,  commit  more  than  130,000  crimes  at 
gunpoint  each  year. 

Senator  Mansfield  said  on  July  1,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  "It  seems  to  me  that 
no  leeway  or  discretion  is  needed  for  a  crimi- 
nal gun  user  who  employs  this  weapon  in  the 
committing  of  a  crime.  The  ultimate  appli- 
cation of  this  amendment,  if  approved,  will 
be  up  to  the  criminal  himself." 

Representative  John  Dingell  has  intro- 
duced a  bill,  HJl.  14200,  which  U  identical  to 
the  Mansfield  Bill.  The  Mansfield  and  Dingell 
bills  have  our  full  support,  and  both  are  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Rifle  Association.  NKA 
leaders  told  us.  It  seems  to  us  that  your  bill 
Is  an  Improvement  over  both  of  these  meas- 
ures, however,  in  defining,  as  It  does,  crimes 
of  violence  to  cover  "murder;  voluntary  man- 
slaughter; Presidential  assassination,  kid- 
naping, and  assault;  killing  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States;  rape, 
kidnaping;  assault  with  Intent  to  kill,  rob, 
rape,  or  poison;  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon;  robbery;  burglary;  theft;  racketeer- 
ing; extortion;  and  arson." 

In  closing,  we  urge  you  to  ask  all  your 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representatives — 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans — to  Join 
you  as  co-sponsors  of  yotir  landmark  meas- 
ure. We  can  assure  you  that  every  policeman 
In  the  nation,  their  wives,  and  their  children, 
feel  grateful  to  you  for  having  had  the  moral 
courage  and  vision  to  Introduce  HS..  14426. 
It  should  aid  you  to  know  that  both  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  President  Nlzon  have 
called  for  legislation  to  provide  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  In  gun  crimes,  and  this 
knowledge  should  encourage  Members  of 
Congress  from  both  parties  to  Join  as  co- 
sponsors  of  your  vital  new  bill. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mas.  Elizabeth  Hzrset, 

President. 

Kalorama  Cm2XNs  Association, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  24, 1969. 
Hon.  John  P.  Satlor. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Satlor:  We  have  Just 
read  your  new  stricter  sentencing  bill,  H.R. 
14426,  and  we  write  to  request  you  to  invite 
every  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  co-sponsor  it. 

We  make  this  unusual  request  because  of 
the  fact  that  your  bill  provides  stricter  sen- 
tences for  crimes  of  violence  which  are  de- 
fined as  "murder;  voluntary  manslaughter; 
Presidential  assassination,  kidnaping,  and  as- 
sault; killing  certain  ofiScers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States;  rape,  kidnaping;  as- 
sault with  Intent  to  kill,  rob,  rape,  or  pwlson: 
assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon;  robbery; 
burglary;  theft;  racketeering;  extortion;  and 
arson." 

The  Catholic  Standard,  the  weekly  news- 
paper of  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Wash- 
ington carried  a  lead  editorial  September 
18, 1969  which  said:  "the  District's  gim  regis- 
tration law  was  badly  conceived,  hasn't 
worked,  and  won't  work  In  its  present  mud- 
dled concept.  For  some  months  now  radio 
station  WMAL  (which  is  owned  by  the  Eve- 
ning Star  newspaper)  has  been  editorializing 
8hgalnst  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  saying  from 
practically  the  beginning  of  its  imposition 
that  It  didn't  make  sense.  The  succeeding 
weeks  and  months  have  proven  the  station, 
aadly,  to  be  right.  WMAL  suggested  that  the 
law  be  scrapped,  and  a  substitute  written 
which  would  protect  the  law-abiding  citizen, 
and  penalize  the  violator.  The  tacking  on  of 
an  automatic  five-year  additional  term  to 
the  criminal's  sentence  for  use  of  a  firearm 
during  felony  activity  should  be  a  deterrent. 
It  afgued.  We  agree  .  .  .  the  odds  are  very 
great  that  the  man  who  will  own  (a  gun)  for 
sport,  protection  of  his  home,  business  or 
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famUy  wUl  have  few  qualms  about  under- 
taking the  interminable  processes  to  register 
It  The  man  who  will  own  one  for  the  pur- 
p(^  of  armed  robbery  wlU  not.  He  Is  the  one 
who  shoiild  be  punished." 

The  Catholic  St€Uidard's  editorial  makes 
the  point  that  the  man  who  owns  a  gun 
ror  the  purpose  of  armed  robbery  will  not  reg- 
ister It.  This  Is  undoubtedly  true,  and,  in  fact, 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
united  States  in  the  case  of  Haynes  agatost 
tne  United  States  actually  protects  the  crim- 
inal If  he  decides  not  to  register  his  weapon. 
The  defendant  Haynes  had  been  prosecuted 
under  the  National  Firearms  Act  for  posses- 
sion of  an  unregistered  sawed-off  shotgun 
which  is  one  of  the  prohibited  weapons  under 
the  Act.  Haynes  argued  before  the  Supreme 
Court   that   to   register    his    iUegal    weapon 
would  have  been  seU-lncrimlnatlng,  and  that 
If  he  registered  the  weapon  as  required  by  the 
Act,  he  would  incriminate  himself  under  an- 
other section  of  the  same  Act.  Haynes  pointed 
out  that  the  Constitution  protects  citizens 
from  being  forced  to  incriminate  themselves, 
and  claimed  immunity  from  the  requirement 
of  the  National  Firearms  Act  as  to  registra- 
tion. The  Supreme  Court  agreed  with  Haynes, 
and  In  a  landmark  ruling  held  that  Haynes 
could  not  be  forced  to  register  his  weapon 
since  this  amounts  to  forcing  a  criminal  to 
testify  against  himself  and  therefore  violates 
his    constitutional    rights    under    the    fifth 
amendment.  The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
Haynes  had  the  legal  right  not  to  register  his 
prohibited  weapon.  In  short,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  means  that  gun   registration 
laws  apply  only  to  law-abiding  citizens. 

The  criminal  elements  must  read  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  because  gun  crimes 
have  risen  to  over  130,000  annually  In  our 
nation.  The  very  fabric  of  our  nation  is  be- 
ing torn  asunder  in  our  major  cities.  The 
peace  and  tranqulUlty  offered  by  the  Consti- 
tution— and  for  which  it  was  designed  to  es- 
tablish and  protect — has  become  a  myth.  It 
is  in  this  context  that  your  fine  new  bill, 
HR.  14426,  must  be  understood  and  read. 

President  Johnson,  In  a  Message  to  Con- 
gress on  March  13,  1968 — a  speech  which  was 
utterly  ignored  by  the  newspapers — called  on 
the  Congress  to  "add  ten  years  Imprisonment 
to  the  regular  penalty  when  a  firearm  is 
used  m  a  robbery  or  an  attempted  robbery." 
The  House  of  Representatives  adopted  on 
July  24,  1968.  by  a  vote  of  412  to  11,  the 
amendment  offered  by  Rep.  Richard  H.  Poff 
which  appUed  nation-wide  the  concept  of- 
fered by  President  Johnson  in  his  March  13, 
1968  Message  to  Congress.  Unfortunately,  the 
Poff  Amendment  was  watered  down  in  the 
Senate-House  Conference,  and  the  language 
which  was  adopted  after  the  conference  did 
not  lessen  crime  or  deter  criminal  activity. 
As  noted  by  Rep.  Poff  (see  Congressional 
Record,  vol.  114,  pt.  23,  p.  30583)  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968  now  actually  provides 
that  "the  criminal  who  is  tempted  to  use 
a  g\m  In  the  commission  of  his  crime  can 
still  do  so  with  the  full  knowledge  that  he 
has  at  least  a  60-50  chance,  even  after  being 
caught,  convicted  and  sentenced,  of  never 
serving  a  day  In  Jail.  And  even  If  It  Is  his 
second  offense,  he  knows  that  any  Jail  term 
he  may  be  required  to  serve  may  run  con- 
currently with  the  same  term  that  can  be 
Imposed  under  present  law  for  the  base 
felony.  With  such  odds,  why  should  he  re- 
frain from  using  a  gun?" 

It  Is  clear  that  your  fine  bill,  HJl.  14426, 
will  close  the  loopholes  which  were  written 
Into  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  which 
actually  do  Uttle  to  deter  criminals. 

Further,-  H.R.  1442«,  while  containing  the 
basic  sentence  structures  of  the  Mansfield 
blU,  S.  849,  and  the  DlngeU  bill,  HJl.  14300, 
actually  broadens  their  concept  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

The  E^lorama  Citizens  Association  was 
formed  In  1919,  and  Its  area  Includes  part  of 
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an  inner  city  section  at  18th  and  Columbia 
road — and  the  so-oaUed  Adams-Morgan  area, 
which  badly  needs  to  be  rebuilt.  Two  factors 
are  needed  If  that  Inner  city  section  la  to  be 
Improved.  It  must  be  made  safe  for  all  peo- 
ple, the  60,000  Spanish-speaking  residents, 
the  thousands  of  fine,  law-abiding  citizens 
who  are  Black,  or  Spanish -speaking,  the 
young  white  families,  and  the  elderly — and 
the  officials  and  employees  of  embassies  and 
chanceries  of  many  nations. 

Tour  blU  will  bring  safety  to  everyone,  and 
new  high-rise  zoning  could  provide  new 
housing  units,  new  commercial  and  light-in- 
dustrial opportunities,  and  thousands  of  Jobs. 

Tour  bUl,  Hit.  14426,  wlU  make  the 
streets  of  aU  American  cities  safe  again.  The 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  and  other  observers  have 
said  that  a  very  high  percentage  of  crime  is 
committed  against  Negro  families,  and  that 
they  are  deserving  of  the  best  protection  pos- 
sible. Tour  bin  will  provide  that  protection 
here  and  In  other  cities. 

President  Nlzon,  talking  about  crime  In 
the  Nation's  Capital  at  the  White  House  on 
October  9  said  that  "today  It  has  reached 
crisis  proportions."  Tour  bill  is  long  over- 
due, and  we  hope  President  Nlzon  will  re- 
deem his  campaign  pledge  of  last  year  to  the 
American  people  and  ask  Congress  now  to 
enact  mandatory  minimum  sentences  into 
law. 

Respectfully  yours, 

George  Peain, 
Elected  Delegate, 
Kalorama  Citizens  Association. 

Committee    for    the    Rights    op 
the    Washington,    D.C,    Busi- 
ness Commttnitt,  Inc. 
Washington,  D.C,  October  23, 1969. 
Hon.  John  P.  Satlor, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Satlor:  We  are  writ- 
ing to  tell  you  how  grateful  all  law-abiding 
citizens  mtist  be  and  the  American  busi- 
ness community  must  be  as  well,  with  your 
new  biU,  HJl.  14426. 

We  are  sure  that  Jttst  as  soon  as  people 
know  about  your  blU  they  will  support  it. 
It  is  In  line  with  recommendations  made 
by  President  Johnson  to  the  Congress  early 
in  1968,  and  with  the  campaign  promises 
made  by  President  Nixon  last  year. 

We  think  it  Is  very  significant  that  Don- 
ald E.  SantarelU.  Associate  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  Department  of  Justice,  in  testi- 
mony which  he  presented  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency on  July  24,  1969  said: 

"Tou  have  also  asked  for  our  views  on 
S.  849,  a  bill  to  amend  the  penalty  provi- 
sions for  crimes  committed  while  armed. 
S.  849  provides  mandatory,  additional  con- 
secutive sentences  for  persons  who  carry  or 
use  firearms  during  the  commission  of  fel- 
onies in  violation  of  Federal  law.  Sentences 
under  this  section  could  not  be  suspended, 
nor  could  offenders  be  given  probation.  Such 
sentences  are  designed  to  persuade  the  man 
who  sets  forth  on  a  criminal  venture  to 
think  twice  of  the  consequences  of  going 
forth  armed.  A  man  who  is  armed  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime  is  a  man  prepared 
to  commit  mtirder.  We  beUeve  that  the  cer- 
tainty of  punishment  for  such  conduct  un- 
der mandatory  sentence  provisions  will 
serve  to  deter,  to  some  degree,  sruch  con- 
duct." 

As  we  understand  your  bill,  HJl.  14426, 
It  uses  the  same  sentence  structure  as  Pres- 
ident Johnson  recommended  to  t^e'  Con- 
gress In  a  little-noticed  speech  on  March  13, 
1968.  Those  recommendations  by  President 
Johnson  are  incorporated  In  the  bipartisan 
Mansfield  BiU,  S.  849  which  Is  sponsored  by 
3   Republican   Senators   and   3   Democratlo 


Senators.  Those  recommendations  are  also 
incorporated  in  the  DlngeU  blU.  HJl.  14200. 

However,  your  blU,  HJl.  14426  takes  note 
of  the  assassination  of  President  John  F. 
E:ennedy  and  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
and  it  provides  stiff  penalties  for  this  and 
other  gun  crimes — as  It  should. 

Recently,  the  Washirmton  Post  (Sept.  11, 
1969)  said:  "An  attack  on  crime,  akin  in 
magnitude  and  determination  to  the  launch- 
ing of  a  major  campaign  in  the  course  of 
a  war,  is  more  than  ever  a  domestic  im- 
perative. The  need  for  such  an  attack,  mo- 
bilizing all  the  resources  at  the  commu- 
nity's command,  has  long  been  evident.  But 
despite  the  sounding  of  an  alarm  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  an  equaUy  Insistent  caU 
by  President  Nixon,  the  necessary  nation- 
wide sense  of  urgency  simply  isn't  evident 
except  perhaps  in  the  trenches,  where  out- 
numbered, under-equipped  poUce  forces 
battle  on  against  impossible  odds." 

We  beUeve  your  fine  blU,  HJl.  14426  pro- 
vides the  police  forces  of  the  nation  with 
the  necessary  tools  to  fight  crime.  The  Im- 
possible odds  WlU  be  put  against  the  crimi- 
nals where  they  belong — If  your  blU  Is 
adopted. 

We  hope  you  wlU  give  every  Member  of 
the  House  the  opportunity  to  co-sponsor 
your  fine  new  blU  immediately,  and  invite 
them  to  be  co-sponsors.  May  we  hear  from 
you? 

RespectfuUy  yours, 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Ellis, 

Chairman. 


"DELIBERATE  SPEED"  NOT  GOOD 
ENOUGH  TO  BUILD  THE  WILDER- 
NESS PRESERVATION  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  against  a  policy 
of  "deliberate  speed"  as  regards  school 
desegregation  and  the  Nation's  press  has 
waxed  eloquent  about  the  decision.  Pre- 
dating the  Court's  action,  Mr.  Mike 
Prome,  writing  in  American  Forests, 
questioned  another  use  of  the  "deliberate 
speed"  doctrine — that  practiced  by  the 
UB.  Forest  Service  and  the  TJS.  Park 
Service  with  respect  to  bringing  areas 
into  the  national  wilderness  preservation 
system.  So  far,  the  press  has  not  taken 
up  the  cudgel  for  the  wilderness  areas. 

Mr.  Prome  says  the  Forest  Service  is 
proceeding  with  "deliberate  speed"  but 
the  addition  of  31,000  acres  to  the  sys- 
tem—if all  current  proposals  are  ac- 
cepted— is  not  in  my  opinion  a  very  good 
track  record  for  an  agency  that  controls 
all  but  3,750  acres  of  the  area  proposed 
for  the  system.  Regarding  the  National 
Park  Service,  Prome  discovers  what 
many  of  us  in  Congress  have  known  for  a 
long  time;  namely,  that  the  Service  is 
also  lagging  in  carrying  out  Its  responsi- 
bilities imder  the  act.  Only  five  of  17 
flrst-review-perlod  proposals  have  been 
cleared  to  date.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  half  of  the  total  period  of  the  act's 
mandate  have  expired.  The  Park  Service 
Director  is  applauded  in  the  article  for 
his  new  "watchwords"  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  "action"  would  be  a  better  goal  and 
more  in  keeping  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  about  the  Director's  apparent 
desire  to  open  wilderness  areas  to  the 
automobile.  For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot 
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see  how  a  "mQtor  nature  trail"  is  con- 
sistent with  the  concept  underlying  the 
WUdemess  Actiof  1964. 

The  article  reflects  many  of  the  views 
I  have  expressed  over  the  years:  natu- 
rally, it  is  encouraging  to  find  support, 
but  more  impoftant,  the  article  indicates 
a  deepening  public  awareness  of  the 
crisis  regarding  the  Nation's  wilderness 
areas  because  ojf  bureaucratic  misreading 
of  congressional  intentions. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  Amerlchn  Forests,  October  19691 

The  Wilderness  Law 

(B|  Mike  Prome) 
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lie  hearings,  departmental  and  presidential 
recommendations,  climaxed  by  Congressional 
action.  In  1968,  Congress  approved  the  first 
five  additions,  including  four  In  national 
forests  and  one  In  a  national  wildlife  ref- 
uge. So  far  this  year  only  one  addition  has 
been  approved:  the  98,000-acre  Ventana 
Wilderness,  in  the  Los  Padres  National  Porest 
near  Carmel,  California.  And  another  may 
presently  be  added  in  the  63.500-acre  Deso- 
lation Wilderness  above  Lake  Tahoe,  also  in 
California. 

Clearly  the  wilderness  review  mill  Is  grind- 
ing slowly,  too  slowly  In  face  of  pressures 
of  highways,  mining;  mass  recreation  and 
other  Intrusions,  slower  than  the  law  In- 
tended. It  stipulated  that  reports  on  one- 
third  of  all  areas  be  ready  for  presentation 
to  Congress  within  three  years  after  enact- 
ment (by  1967),  a  second  third  within  seven 
years  (1971)  and  the  remainder  by  1974. 
These  schedules  are  not  being  met. 

The  Porest  Service  is  proceeding  with  de- 
liberate speed  toward  finishing  Its  primitive 
area  reviews  well  before  the  1974  deadline.  It 
has  positioned  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  schedule,  or  better.  Of  the  entire 
Wilderness  System  to  date,  the  Forest  Service 
administers  all  but  3,750  acres. 

The  only  wilderness  established  thus  far 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment lies  In  the  Great  Swamp  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  In  northern  New  Jersey.  Small, 
but  nonetheless  Important,  It  marked  the 
first  proposal  for  a  wilderness  of  less  than 
5,000  acres,  and  It  blocked  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  from  placing  its  finger  on 
the  site  for  the  location  of  a  jetport.  Eight 
other  wilderness  units  of  the  national  wild- 
life refuges  are  likely  to  be  established  by 
the  9 1st  Congress.  Most  of  them  are  Islands. 
"These  Island  refuges  contain  some  of  the 
most  diverse  and  fragile  environmental  fea- 
tures in  this  nation,"  as  Assistant  Secretary 
Glasgow  testified  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee. "Many  of  them  are  small,  but  their 
values  cannot  be  measured  in  size.  Their 
value  lies  In  the  ecological,  biological,  scenic, 
scientific  and  historic  features  they  contain. 
Many  are  vitally  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  rare  fiora  and  fauna,  and  some  rep- 
resent ecological  features  which  will  be 
preserved  as  wilderness  nowhere  else  In  this 
country." 

This  is  significant,  but  passage  of  all  eight 
of  these  proposals  will  add  only  another 
31,000  acres  to  the  Wilderness  System — 
hardly  a  major  contribution  to  the  47-mll- 
llon-acre  study  area  envisioned  by  Dr.  Glas- 
gow. Officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Plsherles 
and  Wildlife  have  expressed  the  hope  that 
70  percent  of  the  total  refuge  and  range 
area  be  Included  in  the  System  In  order  to 
Insure  protection  of  many  species  of  fish 
and  wildlife.  They  must  face  up  to  the  large, 
controversial  areas  and  have  a  long  way 
to  go! 

As  for  the  National  Park  Service,  It  lags 
far  behind.  Its  first  proposal,  covering  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains,  was  a  fitisco.  In- 
tended more  to  deny  the  wilderness  marvel 
of  Southern  Appalachla  than  to  protect  It. 
At  the  public  hearings,  which  I  attended, 
not  one  single  national  conservation  leader, 
scientist  or  representative  of  a  major  out- 
doors organization  spoke  In  support  of  the 
Park  Service  proposal;  the  plan  for  that  park 
Is  still  pending.  Only  five  of  the  first  seven- 
teen first-review-perlod  Park  Ser^-lce  propos- 
als have  cleared  the  White  House  to  date. 
Not  a  single  field  hearing  has  been  sched- 
uled for  the  second  review  period. 

Since  I  admire  the  National  Park  Service 
for  its  achievements  In  conserving  wilder- 
ness, this  disappoints  me  deeply.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Park  Service,  George 
B.  Hartzog,  Jr.,  has  prescribed  "creativity," 
"limovatlon,"  and  other  such  commendable 
exercises  as  the  modus  vlvendl  of  hla 
agency,  but  the  approach  to  wilderness  he 
and    his    colleagues    advance    seems    to    be 


packaged  In  "motor  nature  trails"  and  "loop 
roads,"  little  synthetic  devices  which  de- 
lude the  people  Into  a  false  sense  of  discov- 
ery based  on  urban  ways  they  seek  to  leave 
at  home.  The  real  Imagination  Mr.  Hartzog 
hopes  to  Infuse  into  his  agency  must  be  di- 
rected toward  leading  park  visitors  on  paths 
which  know  no  motors. 

The  Wilderness  Law  at  this  writing  is  the 
law  of  the  land.  Possibly  It  should  be 
amended,  but  this  is  not  a  question  of  the 
moment.  As  long  at  It  remains  in  force,  the 
law  demands  the  full  compliance  It  is  not 
now  receiving.  The  land  management  agen- 
cies, the  executive  departments  to  which 
they  report,  and  the  White  House  itself 
must  be  spurred  by  Congress  to  meet  their 
responsibilities.  The  two  Interior  Commit- 
tees of  Congress,  in  which  the  Wilderness 
Law  was  written,  should  aiccelerate  their  own 
efforts  to  keep  on  course  In  order  to  achieve 
the  stated  mission  of  securing  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  "the  benefits  of  an  enduring 
resource  of  wilderness." 

The  Wilderness  Law.  it  seems  to  me,  de- 
lineates more  than  a  procedure  but  a 
point  of  view,  a  philosophy  of  management. 
It  declares  that  administration  of  units  in 
the  National  Preservation  System  must  be 
designed  to  protect  eind  preserve  their  wil- 
derness character,  that  use  and  enjoyment 
must  leave  these  units  unimpaired  for  fu- 
ture use  and  enjoyment — as  wilderness. 

In  addition,  the  administrators  are  directed 
to  gather  and  disseminate  information  re- 
garding use  and  enjoyment  of  wilderness. 
This  is  not  being  done  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  as  far  as  I  can  determine.  If  it  were 
being  done,  surely  there  would  be  a  better 
understanding  of  the  means  of  qualifying 
new  areas.  Considering  the  declared  Inten- 
tion of  the  law  and  the  potential  uses  it 
specifies  (to  provide  outstanding  opportuni- 
ties for  solitude  and  for  a  primitive  and  un- 
conflned  kind  of  recreation),  there  should 
be  no  doubt  that  areas  where  the  human 
imprint  is  noticeable  only  to  a  minor  de- 
gree— with  capability  for  wilderness  restora- 
tion— are  fully  acceptable.  The  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  In  Tennessee-North  Caro- 
lina and  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area 
in  Minnesota  are  classic  Illustrations  of  the 
restoration  of  superb  wilderness. 

There  is  also  need  in  the  Forest  Service 
for  enunciating  a  clear  jwlicy  on  protecting 
the  so-called  de  facto  areas — lands  not  al- 
ready classified  as  primitive  but  nonetheless 
suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  Wilderness  Sys- 
tem— until  Congress  Is  able  to  act,  and  also 
In  the  management  of  scenic  and  recreation 
areas  adjacent  to  wilderness. 

It  seems  ludicrous  that  Colorado  citizen 
conservationists  should  be  forced  to  hail 
the  Porest  Service  into  court  in  order  to 
block  timber  cutting  and  road  building 
in  a  choice  tract  contiguous  to  the  Gore 
Range-Eagle  Nest  Primitive  Area  until 
a  full  wilderness  study  Is  made  In  the  con- 
text of  the  law.  Or  that  citizens  In  Wyoming 
should  be  obliged  to  send  out  an  SOS  for  a 
panel  of  experts  from  The  American  Forestry 
Association,  Izaak  Walton  League,  National 
Wildlife  Federation  and  Sierra  Club  to  save 
the  fringe  of  the  Brldger  Wilderness.  Does  it 
take  a  consultant  to  advise  a  trained  forester 
In  the  public  service  that  (as  did  Thomas 
Kimball  of  the  Wildlife  Federation  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Forest  Service)  "little  direction  has 
been  given  toward  the  adjoining  lands  or 
buffer  strips  which  should  provide  essential 
access  to  vtrllderness,  as  well  as  to  protect 
the  esthetic  values  and  quality  outdoor  ex- 
periences the  wilderness  areas  were  designed 
to  perpetuate." 

As  I  continue  my  excursions  into  the 
wilderness  and  to  enlarge  my  small  under- 
standing of  life,  wilderness  becomes  more 
precious  and  In  more  ways. 

I  have  learned  that  endangered  species  of 
wildlife,  which  find  an  assured  sanctuary 
In  wilderness,  must  be  protected  for  reasons 
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other  than  to  enhance  the  pleasures  of 
people.  The  decimation  or  disappearance  of  a 
species  representt  a  danger  signal  of  stress 
to  the  environment  of  which  man  Is  part; 
the  loss  of  such  a  species  as  a  bird  of  prey 
means  not  simply  that  we  shall  be  dei>rlved 
the  beauty  of  the  hawk  or  eagle  in  flight, 
but  that  we  have  suffered  the  loss  of  an  Im- 
portant and  Irreplaceable  link  In  the  ecologi- 
cal chain 

Much  is  made  of  the  need  to  tame  or  re- 
shape wild  country  in  order  to  sustain  hordes 
of  visitors.  This  chorus  was  chanted  by  the 
utility  companies,  assorted  agencies  of  the 
Interior  Department  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce at  public  hearings  held  in  Idaho  on 
proposals  to  dam  the  Snake  River  In  Hells 
Canyon.  "It  would  be  laughable^  if  It  weren't 
60  tragic,  responded  Martin  Litton,  a  run- 
ner of  Western  rivers,  and  otherwise  an  edi- 
tor of  Sunset  Magazine,  "to  hear  people 
speaking  of  Increasing  the  opportunities  for 
recreation  when  they  are  wiping  out  the  op- 
portunities for  the  very  highest  and  most 
ennobling  kind  of  recreation,  the  contempla- 
tion of  creation."  I  wish  I  had  said  that. 

Conserving  wilderness  offers  to  this  gen- 
eration one  of  its  monumental  opportunities. 
It  may  not  be  overstating  the  case  to  com- 
pare It  with  securing  peace  among  nations 
and  recognition  of  man's  brotherhood  with 
men.  All  of  these  are  Interwoven  In  the 
search  for  true  progress.  The  Wilderness  Law 
cannot  solve  all  our  problems,  but  It  does 
stimulate  awareness  and  sensitivity  to  help 
us  find  our  way. 


DISSENT:   RIGHT  OR  PRIVILEGE? 


(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  history  of  every  society  placing 
any  premium  on  individual  dignity,  there 
have  been  innumerable  acts  of  group  and 
individual  disagreement  with  prevailing 
government  policies.  Some  societies  have 
institutionalized  the  right  to  disagree, 
ours  among  them.  The  test  of  any  so- 
ciety's political  maturity  and  national 
viability  has  been  its  attitude  toward 
protest  movements  and  individual  dis- 
senters. 

Some  govenments  have  failed  the  ulti- 
mate test,  suppressed  dissent  and  become 
tyrannies.  Others  have  respected  such 
rights,  undertaken  to  understand  and 
listen  to  them,  and  have  progressed  to 
greater  political  and  national  maturity. 
Today,  America  faces  such  a  test  and 
choice. 

Across  the  Nation  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  dissent  has  grown,  taking  a 
variety  of  forms.  Most  have  been  aimed 
at  our  Vietnam  involvement,  civil  rights, 
and  civil  liberties.  Some  disagreement 
has  been  violent.  Emotional  confronta- 
tions have  proliferated,  raising  fears  in 
some  hearts  and  hopes  in  others.  If  any- 
thing, the  intensity  of  such  protests  is 
increasing  all  around  us,  straining  pa- 
tience and  institutions.  The  answer  from 
some  has  been  condemnation  and  sup- 
pression. Increasingly,  our  present  Gov- 
ernment seems  to  be  encouraging  such 
responses  rather  than  answering  with 
viable  alternatives  or  explanations.  These 
reactions  bode  ill  for  the  future  of  the 
republic. 

It  is  imperative  that  Americans  re- 
spond with  political  maturity  and  social 
awareness  which  dissent  requires  if  it  is 


to  thrive  and  continue  along  construc- 
tive channfels.  Otherwise,  we  face  repres- 
sion, reaction,  and  a  major  threat  to 
every  citizen's  civil  liberties  and  rights. 
For  if  we  answer  disagreement  with  con- 
demnation and  suppression,  we  shall  lose 
the  very  soul  of  the  Nation. 

The  ultimate  form  of  dissent  is  revo- 
lution. Thwarting  legitimate,  peaceful 
forms  of  protest  only  forces  It  into  vio- 
lent channels.  Recent  pronouncements 
by  certain  national  leaders  take  the  form 
of  seeing  a  revolutionary  in  every  dis- 
senter. To  deviate  from  the  norm  or 
criticize  national  policy  becomes  in  some 
eyes  an  act  of  treason.  Nothing  could  do 
a  worse  disservice  to  an  honorable  tra- 
dition of  opposition  by  the  people  to  gov- 
ernment policies.  Violence  is  justified 
only  when  legitimate  dissent  is  for- 
bidden. If  the  present  trend  by  our  Gov- 
ernment continues,  violence  will  spread 
until  disagreement  can  take  no  other 
form. 

Taking  this  argument  a  step  further, 
we  can  state  that  not  every  demonstrator 
is  a  protestor.  Rather,  most  acts  of  this 
type  are  individual  expressions  of  dissat- 
isfaction with  trends  of  events  and  con- 
sequences of  policies.  Protest  of  this  kind 
is  required  if  there  is  to  be  orderly  evo- 
lution within  the  framework  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

Recent  protests  have  shown  mature 
citizens  have  a  significant  capacity  to 
impose  personal  limitations  upon  them- 
selves. Hordes  of  armed  representatives 
of  the  state  have  been  urmecessary  to 
preserve  order  and  guard  the  govern- 
ment. This  in  turn  is  proof  of  respect 
Americans  have  for  their  society,  its  in- 
stitutions and  our  capacity  for  construc- 
tive change  and  evolution.  Their  protest 
becomes  an  act  of  faith  rather  than  one 
of  disloyalty.  To  condemn  such  activi- 
ties is  immature,  undemocratic  and  self- 
defeating.  It  is  the  negation  of 
democracy. 

If   today's  protestors  are  wrong,  the 
error  of  their  stand  can  be  easily  proven. 
Weak  ideas  in  a  democratic  society  can- 
not long  survive  or  command  allegiance 
from   an  informed   citizenry.   The  only 
way,  therefore,  to  defeat  a  false  idea 
is  with  a  better  one,  not  by  criticizing 
people  because  they  exercise  their  con- 
stitutionally   guaranteed    rights.    Free- 
dom   does    not    bestow    upon    anyone 
or  any  regime  the  privilege  to  destroy 
or   erode   the   freedoms   and   rights   of 
others.  Only  tyrants  need  fear  ideas  and 
disagreement.  Only  those  who  are  ideo- 
logically bankrupt  need  live  in  apprehen- 
sion of  such  phenomena.  Name-calling 
and  overbearing  oratory  will  never  in- 
timidate those  with  the  courage  to  dis- 
agree.  Accusations  of  lack  of  patriot- 
ism are  a  flimsy  shield  to  cower  behind. 
Alternatives  and  answers  are  far  better 
than  roaring  accusations. 

Every  policy  we  follow  is  supposedly 
based  upon  and  rooted  in  our  national 
principles.  Those  principles  can  only  be 
strengthened  through  a  process  of  in- 
tensive questioning.  When  other  avenues 
are  closed,  particularly  those  tradition- 
ally available  through  our  political  in- 
stitutions, people  can  only  seek  to  alter 
them  through  exercise  of  their  freedoms. 
To  deny  them  this  is  to  rupture  their 
faith  in  their  efficacy. 


Our  deeds  must  match  the  language 
of  our  promises,  both  abroad  and  at 
home.  How  can  we  fight  for  freedom 
abroad  if  we  deny  or  threaten  it  at 
home?  Dare  we  court  ideological 
bankruptcy?  Dare  we  begin  to  confirm 
the  beliefs  and  preachments  of  those 
with  a  vested  interest  in  violence  and 
democracy's  failure? 

Let  those  in  authority  bear  this  In 
mind  in  the  days  to  come. 


AFTERMATH  OP  PEACE 
MORATORIUM 

( Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
increasingly  obvious  that  many  of  the 
October  15  moratorium  followers  now 
realize  they  were  taken.  They  were  taken 
by  the  slick  operating  Communist  and 
radical  militants  who  set  the  wheels  in 
motion  and  let  the  good,  conscientious 
American  who  might  sympathize  with 
their  ends  be  their  means. 

The  real  tragedy  is  that  the  only  re- 
spectability this  group  had  came  not  from 
itself,  not  even  from  its  purposes  but 
from  the  Senators.  Congressmen,  and 
other  good  and  conscientious  Americans 
who  followed  behind  their  banner.  It  can 
be  hoped  that  those  on  the  American  left 
will  look  before  they  leap  the  next  time 
and  not  be  used  by  these  patently  anti- 
American  militants  who  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  vast  majority  of  those 
who  marched  in  protest  on  October  15. 
At  the  July  4-5  Cleveland  meeting 
which  set  up  the  October  15  protest,  the 
plans  were  well  laid.  Tliese  plans  call  for 
an  escalation  of  peace  activities. 

One  of  the  smart  strokes  which  the 
Cleveland  peace  group  made  was  to  move 
away  from  the  word  "strike."  Previous 
use  of  the  word  in  student  strikes  had  de- 
noted something  which  most  Americans 
wanted  to  avoid.  They  changed  from  the 
idea  of  a  general  nationwide  strike  to  a 
nationwide  moratorium  and  found  this 
far  more  palatable  to  those  who  might  be 
in  sympathy  with  their  motives. 

Adopted  as  conference  resolutions  in 
Cleveland  were  the  following: 

First.  Support  a  mass  march  en  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  summer  White  House  at 
San  Clemente,  Calif.,  on  August  17,  1969. 
Second.  Endorse  an  enlarged  "reading 
of  the  war  dead"  demonstration  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  in  early  September  1969. 

Third.  Support  plans  of  the  Vietnam 
Moratorium  Committee  for  a  "morato- 
rium on  campuses"  on  October  15,  1969. 
Fourth.  Support  the  September  27, 
1969.  demonstration  in  Chicago  spon- 
sored by  SDS  in  opposition  to  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  to  protest  the  trial  of  "the 
conspiracy"  scheduled  to  commence  on 
that  day. 

Fifth.  Support  a  "broad  mass  legal" 
demonstration  around  the  White  House 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  November  15, 
1969,  which  will  include  a  march  and 
rally  in  other  areas  of  the  city.  An  asso- 
ciated demonstration  will  be  planned  for 
the  same  date  on  the  west  coast. 

The  Young  Socialist  Alliance  news- 
paper, the  Militant,  carried  an  article  in 
its  July  4  issue  which  suggested: 
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Th«  moremenlt  mu«t  avoid  tiie  trap  of 
projecting  Its  aortions  In  a  way  that  would 
alienate  people  Instead  of  winning  them 
over.  The  politically  effective  vroy  to  con- 
front the  warmakers  is  to  build  demonstra- 
tions that  can  mobilize  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
cans In  Independent  action  In  the  streets. 

This  is  i^ref^sely  what  happened  on 
October  15  as  a  result  of  their  carefully 
laid  plans.  The  Young  Socialist  Alliance 
is  a  TrotsbTite  Communist  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  talse  the  rest  of 
the  year  to  fuUy  document  here  on  this 
floor  all  of  the  obvious  links  between  the 
peace  groups  atid  the  CcHnmunist  revo- 
lutionaries throughout  the  world.  These 
anti-American  forces  are  closely  linked 
to  the  World  Peace  Assembly  and  the 
World  Peace  Council  which  have  been 
manipulated  bQ^  the  Communists  for 
years  in  their  propaganda  efforts.  Take 
Just  one  link.  One  of  the  original  con- 
ferees at  Cleveland  on  July  4-5  was 
Ishmael  Flory.  of  the  Afro-American 
Heritage  Associ|ition. 

When  the  cbmmunlsts  put  together 
one  of  these  shows  at  Alma  Ata  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  recently,  Brezhnev,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Sodet  Unjon  gave  the  greetings. 
Ishmael  Flory  addressed  the  group  which 
was  billed  as  a  "symposium  on  national 
liberation  stnigjgles."  He  told  the  group 
that  the  Sovlelj  Union's  "rise  from  co- 
lonial oppression  and  backwardness  un- 
der the  czars  to  growth  and  development 
under  sodaUsm"  had  great  meaning  "for 
people  dominated  by  imperialism  and 
colonialism  and  oppressed  peoples  every- 
where." He  emphasized  the  great  respon- 
sibility "that  rqsts  upon  class  conscious 
progressive  an^  peace  forces  in  the 
United  States  4)  fight  and  defeat  their 
own  imperialistp." 

As  if  to  proph^y  future  violence,  Flory 
added  that  the  symposiima  in  Alma  Ata 
brought  together  the  rich  experiences  of 
the  militants  from  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America,  and  which  was  drawing  on  the 
successful  exp^ences  in  solving  the 
national  question  in  the  Soviet  Union 
"will  be  of  invaliiable  service  to  the  forces 
ficrhting  for  bl4:k  liberation  and  peace 
in  the  United  qtates."  You  cannot  miss 
the  implication^  of  that,  no  matter  how 
hard  you  try. 

I  could  go  on  land  on  with  the  chapter 
and  verse  on  these  individuals,  their 
organization,  their  tactics,  their  motives. 
Most  of  this  is  from  the  public  record. 
Yet,  liberals  consciously  follow  behind 
this  breed  of  a^iti-American. 

One  of  the  forindpals  in  the  peace 
movement  is  |lobert  Greenblatt.  Mr. 
Greenblatt  has  had  his  views  on  record 
many  times. 

Robert  Greenblatt,  for  example,  was 
a  witness  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  last  Decem- 
ber. One  of  th4  docimients  in  his  pos- 
session when  he  was  intercepted  mak- 
ing  an  illegal  tfip  was  a  letter  written 
from  SDS  leader  Tom  Hayden  to  one 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  negotiators  in 
Paris.  The  letter;  stated: 

Jumc  4,  1968. 
DxAB  CoLONXL  t^o:  This  note  Is  to  Intro- 
duce to  you  Mr.  ttobert  Oreenblatt,  the  co- 
ordinator of  the.  National  Mobilization  to 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam.  He  works  closely 
with  myself  £md  Oave  Oelllnger,  and  has  just 
returned  from  Hanoi. 


If  there  are  any  pressing  questions  you 
wish  to  discuss,  Mr.  Oreenblatt  will  be  In 
Paris  for  a  few  days. 

We  hope  that  the  current  Paris  discussions 
go  well  for  you.  The  news  from  South  Viet- 
nam seems  very  good  Indeed. 

We  hope  to  see  you  this  summer  In  Paris 
or  at  a  later  time. 

Oood  fortune!  Victory! 

Tom  Hatdkn. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  specific  cita- 
tions which  could  be  made  regarding  the 
organizers  of  the  October  15  moratoriimi. 
Pew  good  and  conscientious  Americans 
have  anything  in  common  with  the  Dell- 
ingers,  Haydens,  and  Greenblatts  who 
are  fronting  for  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  in  our  Nation.  In  fact,  Pre- 
mier Pham  Van  Dong  was  not  sp^iklng 
b7  accident  in  his  "Dear  American 
Friends"  letter  which  he  sent  to  those 
participating  in  the  October  15  observ- 
ance. His  letter  is  as  follows  and  should 
give  second  thoughts  to  the  good  people 
who  fell  in  line  behind  this  motley  crew : 

Hanoi, 
October  14,   1969. 

Deab  Amssican  Fbiknos:  Up  until  now  the 
U.S.  progressive  people  have  struggled  against 
the  war  of  aggression  against  Vietnam.  This 
fall  large  sectors  of  the  U.S.  people,  encour- 
aged and  supported  by  many  peace-  and 
Justlce-lovlng  American  personages,  are  also 
launching  a  broad  and  powerful  offensive 
throughout  the  United  States  to  demand 
that  the  Nixon  administration  put  an  end 
to  the  Vietnam  aggressive  war  and  immedi- 
ately bring  all  American  troops  home. 

Yotu"  struggles  eloquently  reflects  the  U.S. 
people's  legitimate  and  urgent  demand, 
which  Is  to  save  U.S.  honor  and  to  prevent 
their  sons  and  brothers  from  dying  uselessly 
In  Vietnam.  ThlB  Is  also  a  very  appropriate 
and  timely  answer  to  the  attitude  of  the  U.S. 
authorities  who  are  still  obdurately  Intensify- 
ing and  prolonging  the  Vietnam  aggressive 
war  In  defiance  of  protests  by  U.S.  and  world 
public  opinion. 

The  Vietnamese  and  world  people  fully  ap- 
prove of  and  enthusiastically  acclaim  your 
just  struggle. 

The  Vietnamese  {>eople  demand  that  the 
U.S.  Government  withdraw  completely  and 
imcondltlonally  U.S.  troops  and  those  of 
other  foreign  countries  In  the  American 
camp  from  Vietnam,  thus  allowing  the  Viet- 
namese people  to  decide  their  own  destiny 
by  themselves. 

The  Vietnamese  people  deeply  cherish 
peace,  but  it  must  be  peace  in  Independence 
and  freedom.  As  long  as  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  does  not  end  its  aggression  against 
Vietnam,  the  Vietnamese  people  will  per- 
severe in  their  struggle  to  defend  their  fun- 
damental National  rights.  Our  people's  pa- 
triotic struggle  Is  precisely  the  struggle  for 
peace  and  Justice  that  you  are  carrying  out. 

We  are  firmly  confident  that,  with  the 
solidarity  and  bravery  of  the  people's  of  our 
two  countries  and  with  the  approval  and 
suppmrt  of  peace-loving  people  In  the  world, 
the  struggle  oC  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
U.S.  progressive  people  against  U.S.  aggres- 
sion will  certainly  be  crowned  with  total  vic- 
tory. 

May  your  fall  offensive  succeed  splendidly. 
Affectionately  yours, 

I>BAM  Van  Dono, 
Premier  of  the  DRV  Government. 

Speaking  as  one  who  has  been  a  close 
observer  of  the  groups  and  the  individ- 
uals who  have  participated  in  these  anti- 
Vietnam  programs  over  the  years,  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  interconnection  between 
the  various  organizations.  A  few  short 
years  ago,  It  was  a  "declaration  of  con- 


science" rather  than  a  moratoriimi  which 
served  as  the  focal  point  of  their  attack. 
Their  literature  shows  the  same  basic 
group  of  individuals — Dave  Delllnger, 
Sidney  Lens,  and  Stewart  Meacham,  for 
example. 

They  talked  of  nonviolence,  but  since 
that  time  several  of  them  have  been  con- 
victed for  illegally  entering  draft  boards 
and  destroying  draft  records.  In  fact, 
while  all  of  these  groups  talk  of  nonno- 
lence,  they  often  resort  to  illegal  tactics 
including  violence.  They  simply  proclaim 
then  that  this  was  done  because  of  their 
conscience. 

If  anything  should  clinch  the  case  to 
the  average  American  who  unwittingly 
participated  in  the  October  15  morato- 
rium without  checking  his  leaders,  it 
should  he  the  announcement  that  Hanoi 
will  use  these  "leaders"  to  disseminate 
information  about  American  prisoner.s  of 
war.  This  news  came  from  William 
Kunstler,  defense  attorney  for  the  so- 
called  Chicago  eight  and  Rennie  Davis 
and  Dave  Delllnger.  The  latter  two  are 
among  the  eight  defendants  in  the  Chi- 
cago trial  and  leaders  in  the  anti- Viet- 
nam movement.  The  timing  should  be 
obvious  to  the  most  ntdve.  Hanoi  indi- 
cated that  all  future  information  regard- 
ing prisoners  of  war  would  be  made 
through  the  New  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam.  Tliis  is 
a  typical  Commimist  tactic.  Quite  the 
opposite  from  bufidlng  up  the  respect- 
ability of  this  fifth  column  group  in  our 
country,  it  should  only  serve  to  under- 
score the  duplicity  of  this  so-called  peace 


group. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  IN- 
VOLVING PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OP 
MISSISSIPPI 

(Mr.  FLOWERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  far- 
reaching  implications  of  yesterday's  Su- 
preme Court  decision  involving  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Mississippi  greatly  disturb 
me.  It  seems  that  the  Court  is  working 
in  tandem  with  those  who  would  destroy 
and  disrupt  our  time-proven  Institutions 
such  as  public  education.  In  making  its 
ruling,  the  Supreme  Court  went  agamst 
the  judgment  of  all  in  authority  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  even  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  All  responsible  per- 
sons at  every  level  agreed  that  the  im- 
mediate implementation  of  total  desegre- 
gation would  completely  disrupt  public 
education  in  Mississippi,  and  this  reason 
alone  was  sufficient  to  postpone  such  ac- 
tion. As  in  the  past,  the  school  systems  in 
Mississippi  will  do  the  best  they  can 
under  the  tremendous  burden  and  strain 
imposed  on  them  just  as  the  school  sys- 
tems In  our  State  of  Alabama  are  doing. 
The  ones  that  suffer  most  are  the 
schoolchildroi,  both  black  and  wliite, 
who  are  being  deprived  of  what  should 
rightfully  be  their  heritage  in  this  great 
land  of  ours;  and  by  this  I  mean  public 
education  of  the  highest  conceivable 
quality. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
President's  message  on  consumerism  In 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
\s  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Kee  of  West  Virginia,  for  Friday, 
October  31,  1969,  on  account  of  ofiftcial 
business. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Barrett),  for  Thursday, 
October  30, 1969,  on  accoimt  of  Illness. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  for  Oc- 
tober 31,  1969,  and  November  3,  1969.  on 
accoimt  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Praser,  for  60  minutes,  on  Novem- 
ber 5;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Schwengel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McKneally),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flowers)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  to: ) 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoHELAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarlcs  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  to  extend  her  remarks 
on  the  President's  message  on  consumer- 
ism immediately  after  the  statements  of 
the  leadership  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  King  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  with  his  remarks  today. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  to  extend  his  re- 
marks immediately  following  the  reading 
of  the  President's  message  on  consumer- 
ism. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKneally)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Schwengel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  MINSHALL. 

Mr.  Broomthld. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  RouDEBusH  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  CKoNSKi. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  AsENDS. 
Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Lansgrebk  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DEvnns. 
Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Conable. 
Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  RxTPPE  In  two  instsmces. 
Mr.  Nelskn. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  In  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Railsback. 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Whalley. 
Mr.  Derwinsxi. 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Denney. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flowers)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HUNGATE. 

Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Albert. 
Mr.  Alexander. 
Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Symington  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Taanessee  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Cohelan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Karth  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Cabell. 
Mr.  MiNiSH. 
Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr.  Stuckey. 
Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Olsen. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  57  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Friday,  October  31,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1302.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  IntertOf,  trauamlttlng  notification 
of  the  enlargement  of  the  Buffalo  Rapids  Ir- 
rigation District  No.  2  on  the  Buffalo  Ri^iids 
project.  Montana,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  8  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1939;  to  the  C3ommlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1303.  A  leUer  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  WeUare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963 
to  extend  and  improve  the  provision  relat- 
ing to  the  construction  and  operation  of 
community  mental  health  facilities,  and  of 
specialized  facilities  for  alcoholics  and  nar- 
cotic addicts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1608.  An  act  to  Improve  judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  retirement  of  justices  and 
judges  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reoorts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  McMillan,  committee  of  conference. 
Conference  Report  on  H.R.  12983.  (Kept.  No. 
91-606.)  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


SENATE  ENROLLED   JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  164.  Joint  resolution  to  i«-ovlde 
for  a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  CELiLEJR :  _ 

HJl.  14696.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NationaUty  Act  to  faclUUte  the 
entry  of  foreign  tourists  into  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  14697.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  46 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  change 
salary  steps  and  promotions  in  the  postal 
field  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 

and  ClvU  Service.  

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ao- 

DABBO,  Mr.  CXTNNTNGHAM,  MTS.  HXCK- 

VER   Of    Massachusetts,    Mr.    MntVA, 
and  Mr.  Qtrtc) : 
HJl.  14598.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  United  States  shall  coincide  with 
the  calendar  year;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.B.  14699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gMBt  13,  1946,  to  Increase  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  shore 
restoration  and  protection  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Albxrt,  Mr.  ASPINALL,  Mr.  Barino. 
Mr.  BoGCS,  Mr.  Boluno,  Mr.  Bkaoe- 
MAS,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Cabdx,  Mr. 
Caskt,  Mr.  DoKN,  Mr.  DxmCAN,  Mr. 
EviNs  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Fallow,  Mr. 
FisHXK,  Mr.  WnxiAM  D.  Foed.  Mr. 
Frixdkl,  Mr.  F0LTON  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  GABMAra.  Mrs.  Hansen  al 
Washington,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
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Mr.  Hathawat.  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Hol- 
■tnxLD,  and  Mr.  Htjnoate)  : 
H.R  IMOO.  A  bin  to  authorize  th«  coinage 
of  60  cent  pieces  to  commemorate  the  life  of 
the  Honorable  Bam  Raybum  and   to  assist 
In  the  support  Of  the  Sam  Raybum  Library; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By    Mr    ttOBERTS    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Johnson    of    California,    Mr.    Lan- 
DRtJM.    Mr.  Lknnon,  Mr.  McMillan, 
Mr.  MAJrstrNAGA.  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia,   Mrs.    Mink,    Mr.    Monagan, 
Mr.    N^t,    Mr.    Patten,    Mr.    Pepper, 
Mr.  Peikins.  Mr.  Poage,  Mr.  Powell, 
Mr.  St^Es,  Mr.  SisK,  Mr.  Steed,  Mr. 
Stttbblj  eriELO.    Mr.    Symington,    Mr. 
TEAGina  of   Texas,    Mr.    Wagconner, 
Mr.    W  iirrE.    Mr.    Wright,    and    Mr. 
YouNO    : 
H.R.  14601.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coin- 
age  of  50  cent  pieces  to  commemorate   the 
life  of  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn  and  to 
assist  In  the  support  of  the  Sam  Rayburn 
Library:  tb  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  &>RINGER: 
H.R.  14602.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  ]  934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  reneM  al  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
.Com^ifirce. 

^y  Mr.  BfeoWN  of  California: 
H.R.  14603.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
•  tary  of  the  Interior  to  study  the  desirability 
of  establishing  a  national  wildlife  refuge 
In  California  and  or  adjacent  Western 
States  for  the  preservation  of  the  California 
tule  elk:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Flsheri  !s. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.    14604.    iL    bill    to   protect    interstate 
commerce  by  p-ohibitlng  the  movement  in 
such  commerce  of  horses  which  are  "sored." 
and  for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  I'oreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D    FORD: 
H.R.  14605.  A  3111  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  restrict  the  mailing  of  un- 
solicited credit  sards:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  C  ivll  Service. 
By  Mr.  H  JTOHINSON: 
H.R.    14606.   A    bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  adequate  financial  assistance  and  to 
increase   the  allDtment  to  certain  States  of 
construction  gri.nt  funds;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H.R.  14607.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affaii  s  in  order  to  provide  within 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  intei  ests  of  consumers,  to  coordi- 
n.^te  Federal  programs  and  activities  affect- 
ing consumers,  to  assure  that  the  interests 
of  consumers  aie  timely  presented  and  con- 
sidered by  Fedeial  agencies,  to  represent  the 
interests  of  coniumers  before  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  to  serv »  as  a  clearinghouse  for  con- 
sumer information:  to  establish  a  Consumer 
Advisory  Counc  11  to  oversee  and  evaluate 
Federal  activltUs  relating  to  consumers;  to 
authorize  the  Niitional  Bureau  of  Standards, 
at  the  request  ol  businesses,  to  conduct  prod- 
uct standard  tents;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Commit ;ee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  OKONSKI: 
H.R.  14608.  A  Jill  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  c  ompensate  holders  of  class  A 
retailer's  licenseii  issued  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcol  ollc  Beverage  Control  Act 
who  return  sue  i  license  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  ca:icellation:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Eftstrict  o ;  Columbia. 

H.R.  14609.  A  »ill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  RARICK : 
H.R.  14610.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide,  in  certain  in- 
stances, up  to  18  months  of  additional  edu- 
cational assistance  for  graduate  or  profes- 
sional study;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Keith  )  : 
H.R.  14611.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  low-in- 
terest loans  for  the  financing  and  refinancing 
of  new  and  used  fishing  vessels  and  Increase 
the  capital  available  for  such  loans:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFTELD  (for  himself, 
Mr.  BtmLisoN  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Jones 
of   Tennessee,    Mr.    Alexander,    Mr. 
Whitten,    Mr.    Pryor    of    Arkansas, 
Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Griftin.  and 
Mr.  Passman)  : 
H  R.  14612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1966  as  it  relates  to  certain  bank 
revetment  work  on  the  Mississippi  River;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TAPT: 
H.R.  14613.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  in  order  to  provide  within 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  interests  of  consumers,  to  coordi- 
nate Federal  programs  and  activities  affect- 
ing consumers,  to  assure  that  the  interests 
of  consumers  are  timely  presented  and  con- 
sidered by  Federal  agencies,  to  represent  the 
interests  of  consumers  before  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  con- 
sumer information;  to  establish  a  Consumer 
Advisory    Council    to    oversee    and    evaluate 
Federal  activities  relating  to  consumers;    to 
authorize  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
at  the  request  of  businesses,  to  conduct  prod- 
uct standard  tests:  and  for  other  purposes; 
to    the    Committee    on    Government   Opera- 
tions. 

By    Mrs.    DWYER     (for    herself.    Mr. 
AoDABBo.  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.   BoLANO,   Mr.   Cahill.  Mr.   Con- 
YERS,    Mr.   DuLSKi,   Mr.   MacGregor, 
Mr.    RoDiNO,   Mr.    St    Germain,   Mr. 
St.   Once,   Mr.   Stafford,   Mr.   Taft, 
and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
HJl.  14614.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  in  order  to  provide  within 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  interests  of  consumers,  to  coor- 
dinate  Federal   programs  and   activities   af- 
fecting consumers,  to  assure  that  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  are  timely  presented  and 
considered  by  Federal  agencies,  to  represent 
the    interests   of    consumers    before   Federal 
agencies,  and  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
consumer  information;    to  establish  a  Con- 
sumer Advisory  Council  to  oversee  and  eval- 
uate Federal  activities  relating  to  consum- 
ers;   to   authorize    the   National   Bureau   of 
Standards,  at   the  request  of  businesses,  to 
conduct    product    standard    tesfs;    and    for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Comn^ttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.  14615.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  chapter  21  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the 
coverage  of  military  service  under  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  sys- 
tem to  include  Inactive  service  performed  by 
reservists  and  members  of  the  National 
Guard  in  attending  training  drills;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  14616.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual who  has  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability incurred  or  aggravated  while  on  active 
duty  in  a  combat  zone  and  rated  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  at  50  percent  or 
higher,  or  who  dies  as  a  result  of  disease  or 
injury  incurred  or  aggravated  while  on  such 


duty,  shall  be  considered  to  be  fully  insured, 
and  to  be  insured  for  disability  benefits! 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Springer)  : 
H.R.  14617.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963 
to  extend  and  improve  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  construction  and  operation  of 
community  mental  health  facilities,  and  of 
specialized  facilities  for  alcoholics  and  nar- 
cotic addicts,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  tiie 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  14618.  A  bill  to  establish  marine  sanc- 
tuaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CABELL: 
H.   Con.   Res.    433.   Concurrent   resolution 
urging  the  adoption  of  policy  to  offset  the 
adverse  effects  of  Government  monetary  re- 
strictions   upon    the    housing    industry:    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 
H.   Con.   Res.   434.   Concurrent  resolution 
tirglng  the  adoption  of  policies  to  offset  the 
adverse    effects    oi    governmental    monetary 
restrictions   upon   the  housing  industry:   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CABELL : 
H.  Res.  805.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of    the   House   of   Representatives    that  the 
United  States  maintain  Its  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction   over   the   Panama   Canal   Zone; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    GIAIMO     (for    himself,    Mr. 
BiAGGi,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon,  Mr.  Howard,  Mrs.  Mink. 
Mr.    St.    Onge.    Mr.    Tiernan.    Mr. 
Friedel,  and  Mr.  Waldie)  : 
H.   Res.   606.   Resolution   in   support   of  a 
cease-fire  and   accelerated   U.S.  troop  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.  KOCH    (for  himself,   Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo,    Mr.    Brasco.    Mr.    Parbstein. 
Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Karth.  Mr.  Rees. 
Mr.  ScHEiJER.  and  Mr.  Tdnney)  : 
H.   Res.   607.   Resolution   in  support   of  a 
cease-fire  and  accelerated  U.S.  troop  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam:   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


October  30,  1969 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  14619.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  S.  Sgt. 
Lawrence  F.  Payne.  U.S.  Army   (retired);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUTTON: 
H.R.     14620.     A     bill     for     the     relief    of 
Ap>ollnarlo    A.    Gregorlo,    Angelica    Gregorlo, 
and  Lloyd  Gregorlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rale  XXn,  petitions 
£ind  papers  were  laid  on  the  C'erk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

311.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Common  Council,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  relative  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

312.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council. 
PhUadelphia,  Pa.,  relative  to  modernization 
of  postal  service  and  continuation  of  the 
present  governmental  postal  system;  to  the 
Committee  oa  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


DRS  ROY  F.  AND  JEANNETTE  P. 
NICHOLS'  GIFT  TO  FEDERAL  CITY 
COLLEGE 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30.  1969 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Media  Services  Division  of  the.  Federal 
City  College  has  acquired  the  library  of 
Drs.  Roy  F.  and  Jeannette  P.  Nichols  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was 
announced  today.  The  college  succeeded 
in  a  competition  which  involved  major 
universities  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
The  scope  and  emphases  of  the  5,000- 
volume  working  collection  of  these  emi- 
nent historians  make  it  a  particularly 
valuable  resource  for  Federal  City  Col- 
lege students.  At  the  same  time,  it  con- 
tains much  of  the  basic  resource  material 
essential  to  research  in  the  Civil  War 
period,  in  the  political  history  of  America 
and  in  American  economic  history  of  the 
late  19th  and  20th  centuries,  making  the 
collection  a  national  asset  to  scholarly 
research. 

The  newly  established  Federal  City 
College,  which  opened  its  doors  to  stu- 
dents in  September  1968  is  the  first  new 
land-grant  college  in  68  years  as  well  as 
the  Capital  of  the  Nation's  first  compre- 
hensive public  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Already,  there  are  4,500  students. 
Designed  to  meet  the  higher  educational 
needs  of  Washington  citizens,  the  college 
has  adopted  an  "open  admissions"  policy. 
The  Media  Services  Division,  Federal 
City  College's  innovative  multimedia 
learning  resource  and  library  unit,  has 
made  wide  use  of  paperback  material  and 
has  eliminated  much  traditional  redtape 
in  an  effort  to  make  resources  immedi- 
ately available  to  students. 

The  joint  career  of  the  husband-and- 
wife  historians,  which,  in  Dr.  Roy  Nich- 
ols' words,  "cannot  really  be  thought 
of  in  two  parts,"  began  in  1919,  when 
both  were  doctoral  candidates  at  Colum- 
bia University.  Their  subsequent  life  to- 
gether has  proven  to  be  a  unique  work- 
ing relationship  in  historical  scholarship. 
The  dynamic  human  behavior  approach 
introduced  by  them  has  transformed  his- 
toriography. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  the 
Nichols'  collection  should  come  to  Wash- 
ington, which  has  been  a  second  intel- 
lectual home  to  the  scholars;  they  have 
actually  made  thousands  of  trips  to 
Washington  over  a  50-year  period  of 
time.  They  have  been  frequent  visitors 
to  the  White  House  since  the  days  of 
Harding. 

The  emphasis  of  Dr.  Roy  Nichols' 
scholarship  has  been  on  the  political 
history  of  America,  as  it  demonstrates 
the  evolution  of  American  democratic 
systems.  He  has  been  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  psychology  and  behavior 
of  Congressmen.  Among  his  many  pub- 
lished works  are:  "The  Disruption  of 
American  Democracy,"  a  political  his- 


tory of  the  Civil  War  period  for  which 
he  received  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1949; 
"The  Growth  of  American  Democracy, ' 
1939.  written  with  Mrs.  Nichols;  a  bi- 
ography of  Franklin  Pierce,  1931;  "Ad- 
vance Agents  of  American  Destiny,"  1956; 
"The  Stakes  of  Power,"  1961.  In  addition 
to  his  educational  activities  with  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  profes- 
sor of  history,  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  vice- 
provost,  Dr.  Nichols  was  Pitt  professor 
of  American  history  and  institutions  at 
Cambridge  University  and  a  Fulbright 
lecturer  in  India  and  Japan.  From  1949- 
53  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Social 
Science  Research  Coiuicil.  In  1966  he 
was  president  of  the  American  Historical 
Association.  He  has  also  served  as  trustee 
of  Rutgers  University,  since  1950. 

Dr.  Jeannette  Nichols  has  established 
her  expertise  in  the  area  of  American 
economic  and  monetary  history.  She  has 
also  written  the  first  authoritative  his- 
tory of  Alaska,  has  further  demonstrated 
her  versatility  by  writing  several  general 
histories  with  her  husband,  and  has  re- 
cently completed  another  joint  project 
with  her  husband  on  the  history  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Nich- 
ols has  also  served  on  the  history  faculty 
of  that  institution  as  associate  professor 
of  American  economic  and  diplomat  his- 
tory and  has  traveled  with  her  husband 
as   a   visiting   professor   and   Fulbright 

The  historian  Allan  Nevins  has  greeted 
the  news  of  this  acquisition  as  follows: 


All  scholars  of  both  Americas.  Britain  and 
other  lands  .  .  .  interested  in  international 
friendship,  cultural  as  well  as  political,  will 
welcome  the  acquisition  by  Federal  City 
College  of  the  rich  collection  of  books  and 
papers  .  .  .  reflecting  the  devoted  and  ver- 
satile career  and  original  insight  of  Roy 
Franklin  Nichols  as  educator,  college  admin- 
istrator, promoter  of  better  International 
relations  and  author  of  enduring,  thought- 
ful and  penetrating  studies  of  the  period  of 
sectional  conflict  and  the  disruption  of  our 
democratic  organization,  written  from  the 
sources  with  rare  skill  and  stylistic  dis- 
tinction. 

"The  Federal  City  College,"  agrees 
Paul  L.  Ward,  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  "can 
count  itself  honored  to  be  the  repository 
of  the  working  library  of  these  two  dis- 
tinguished scholars." 


HARRY  L. 


YOST:    A    REMARKABLE 
MAN 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  October  30.  1969 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 22.  one  of  Idaho's  most  remark- 
able men  died  in  Boise.  Harry  L.  Yost, 
who  came  to  our  State  in  1906  from 
Oklahoma,  carved  for  himself  a  life  of 
achievement  that  spanned  more  than 
half  a  century.  He  will  be  missed. 


A  few  years  ago.  when  Harry  Yost  was 
honored  by  the  Greater  Boise  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  its  Man  of  the  Year,  a 
biographer  noted  that  he  was  "one  of 
those  rare  individuals  who  is  not  afraid 
to  dream  the  impossible  dream— then 
transform  it  to  reality." 

These  words  represent  the  measure  of 
the  man — a  leader  who  devoted  an  entire 
life  to  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
The  list  of  his  achievements  is  long. 
He  helped  to  establish  Boise  Junior  Col- 
lege, which  has  since  become  one  of 
Idaho's  largest  4-year  colleges.  He  was 
a  former  postmaster  of  Boise ;  he  led  the 
development  of  Boise's  first  commercial 
airport:  he  served  as  director  of  the 
Idaho-Eastern  Oregon  district  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Stabilization. 

In  his  early  life,  he  is  credited  with 
popularizing  the  Idaho  Russett  potato— 
the  Nation's  finest — and  with  being  the 
first  to  open  up  nationwide  markets  for 
this  famous  Idaho  product  by  shipping 
them  on  ice.  One  of  the  first  customers 
for  these  iced  carloads  was  the  U.S.  Army 
in  Texas,  which  was  then  engaged  in 
pursuit  of  Pancho  Villa. 

Mr  President,  the  Idaho  Daily  States- 
man in  Boise  devoted  a  long  article  to 
the  life  of  Harry  Yost.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Harry  L.  Yost.  89.  Dies  at  Boise  Nursing 
Home  After  Life  as  Gem  Leader 
Harry  L.  Yost,  89.  former  Boise  postmaster 
and  a  leader  In  state  and  community  projects 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  died  Wednes- 
day morning  at  a  Boise  nursing  home. 

Yost  came  to  Idaho  from  Oklahoma  in  1906 
and  established  the  "home  place"  on  Ustlck 
Road    near    Meridian. 

He  is  credited  with  starting  an  obscure 
potato  on  its  climb  to  prominence  as  the 
Idaho  Russet.  He  was  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  Boise  Junior  College,  An- 
derson Ranch  and  Lucky  Peak  dams,  and  the 
Bogus  Basin  ski  area. 

As  president  of  the  Boise  Chamber  of 
Commerce  he  was  a  leader  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  city's  first  airport,  and  later. 
Gowen  Field. 

When  Mr.  Yost  was  honored  in  1967  as  the 
Greater  Boise  Chamber  of  Conmierce's  "man 
of  the  year"  a  biographer  wrote  that  "he  is 
the  first  to  disclaim  sole  credit  for  such  ac- 
complishments. In  his  own  words,  he  'fondly 
remembers  the  many,  many  friends  who 
worked  together  on  such  projects."  But  he 
Is  one  of  those  rare  individuals  who  is  not 
afraid  to  'dream  the  impossible  dream'— then 
transform  It  to  reality." 

Mr  Yost  was  born  In  Houcktown.  Ohio, 
where  he  attended  grade  school.  Following 
high  school  in  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio,  he 
taught  a  term  in  a  one-room  school.  His  65 
pupils  ranged  from  the  "primer  grade"  to 
those  who  were  exposed  to  "Ray's  Higher 
Arithmetic." 

At  age  20  he  left  Ohio  for  the  opening  of 
the  Klowa-Commanche  Territory  in  Okla- 
homa. He  drew  a  160-acre  tract,  but  never 
saw  his  land  because  he  took  a  Job  "with  a 
telephone  company.  He  married  a  telephone 
operator,  Miss  Clara  Hayden.  at  Guthrie. 
Okla.Dec.  11. 1902. 
Two    children.   George    and    Hester,    were 
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bom  In  Oklahomik  and  two  other  aona,  Harry 
Jr.  and  Max,  wer«  bom  after  Mr.  Toet  moved 
the  family  to  Iciabo,  built  the  home  place 
and  atarted  an  orthard. 

He  took  other  Jobe,  with  the  Independent 
Telephone  Co.  In  Boise  and  aa  a  motorman, 
conductor  and  tvoubleshooter  for  the  Boise 
Valley  Traction  Co.,  which  operated  trolley 
service  through  ttie  valley. 

In  I9ia  Mi.  Toet  entered  the  fruit  broker- 
age bxislnesB  In  aMociatlon  with  C.  J.  Sewell 
and  promoted  the  planting  and  use  of  the 
proper  aeed  to  pr^uce  what  was  tlien  known 
as  the  Idaho  Netted  Oem. 

His  brokerage  (hipped  the  first  carload  of 
Netted  Qems  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  a 
marketing  probl4m  developed.  Dealers  said 
the  potatoes  werei  spoiled  because  they  looked 
rusty.  Mr.  Yoet  gave  away  half  the  carload 
and  lukdertook  an  Intensive  adverUslng 
campaign  to  point  out  that  these  were  bakers, 
not  potatoes  to  fre  boiled.  The  Netted  Oems 
have  since  gained  fame  as  the  Idaho  Russet. 

Mr.  Yoet  shipped  the  first  Iced  carloads  of 
potatoes  from  Idaho.  One  of  the  first  carloads 
was  delivered  In  Texas  for  the  U.S.  Army 
expedition  that  was  to  move  Into  Mexico 
In  pursuit  of  Paticho  Villa. 

As  president  of  the  Boise  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce In  1939  he  worked  for  development 
of  aA.  airfield  on  what  Is  now  the  Boise 
College,  pampus.  The  first  bond  Issue  failed 
but  a  second  pasaed.  Mr.  Yost  said  opponents 
felt  that  "alrplaties  Just  dldnt  have  any 
futiire." 

Later  as  Boise  postmaster  Mr.  Yoet  per- 
suaded a  representative  of  the  U.S.  Dep>art- 
ment  of  Conmierce  to  look  at  the  present 
Oowen  site.  Aft«r  the  site  was  approved, 
Boise  found  it  ba4  used  up  its  local  matching 
funds  for  the  W^A  project  and  was  $12,000 
short.  Mr.  Yoet  put  In  a  telephone  call  to 
a  United  Air  LlQes  official  In  Chicago,  and 
he  sent  a  checK  for  $12,000  made  out  to 
Harry  Yost. 

After  retiring  a$  Boise  postmaster  he  served 
two  years  as  Idaio-Eastem  Oregon  director 
for  the  Ofllce  of  Price  Stabilization. 

He  was  a  director  and  former  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Booth  Memorial  Hospital  and 
a  director  of  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
AMOclatlon.  He  was  past  president  of  the 
Klwanls  Club  of  Boise  and  a  former  district 
lieutenant  governor.  For  47  years  Klwanls 
members  from  Ontario  to  Moimtaln  Home 
were  Invited  to  the  sumual  Yoet  chicken  and 
com  picnic.  ' 

He  alao  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Chtirch.  Meridian  Lodge  Nimiber  47  AF&AM, 
Scottish  Rite  Bodies,  EI  Korah  Temple  of 
Boise  and  the  Poachers'  Club. 

Survivors  Include  a  daughter.  Hester  A. 
Benn,  Sequlm,  Wtesh.;  three  sons,  George  L. 
Yoet  of  Emmett  and  Harry  L.  Yoet  Jr.  and 
Max  Yost  of  Bols^,  six  grandchildren  and  20 
greatgrandchlldreli . 

Services  will  be  at  2:30  p.m.  Friday  at 
Summers  Funeral  Home  with  the  Rev.  Ralph 
Fotherglll  of  the  Meridian  Methodist  Church 
officiating.  Interment  will  be  at  Cloverdale. 


CALL  FOR  QUICK  ACmON  ON 
WKLP^RE  REFORM 


HON.  EARt  F.  LANDGREBE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSEJ  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThursdajJ^  October  30.  1969 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
week's  edition  of  a  weekly  column  that  I 
send  to  newspapers  in  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  I  expressed  my  senti- 
ments on  President  Nixon's  family  as- 
sistance program.  I  would  like  now  to 
pass  these  sentfenents  on  to  my  dlstin- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

guished  colleagues  for  their  information 
and,  hopefully,  their  speedy  action.  I  in- 
sert the  entire  column  at  this  point  in 
the  RccoRo: 


October  30,  1969 


This  Wi 


IN    WABHXirOTOir 


(By  OoDgreeaman  K*bi.  hunatMa*) 
WASHUforoN,  D.C. — Am  hard  aa  It  Is  to  get 

politicians  to  agree  on  anything,  everyone — 
llbwal,  conservative.  Republican,  Democrat — 
agrees  on  one  thing:  Our  nation's  present 
welfare  plctiuv  is  a  mess. 

Welfare  costs  have  doubled  since  1B60,  and 
the  number  of  welfare  recipients  has  grown 
from  6.8  million  to  more  than  9  million.  At 
the  present  rate,  there  would  be  4  million 
naore  welfare  clients  by  1975,  and  the  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer  would  be  1 1  billion 
dollars  I  And,  remember,  this  Is  happening  at 
a  time  of  relatively  low  Tinemployment. 

In  many  cases,  a  person  can  make  more  on 
welfare  than  he  can  at  a  Job.  The  system  en- 
courages continued  dependency,  which  not 
only  drains  the  public  treasury,  but  also  robs 
the  poor  of  their  self-respect. 

Many  states  give  no  benefits  to  families 
where  a  father  is  present.  A  system  Intended 
to  help  American  families  has  actually  broken 
them  up,  as  many  fathers  tearfully  leave 
home  so  that  their  wives  and  children  may 
eat. 

Everyone  agrees  that  this  Is  wrong  and 
should  be  changed.  They  disagree  on  how 
to  change  it.  President  Nlzon  has  an  idea 
which  would  radically  reshape  the  whole 
structure  and  philosophy  of  welfare;  it  de- 
servee  attention. 

The  heart  of  the  President's  welfare  reform 
package  Is  his  Family  Assistance  Program, 
now  being  studied  In  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

This  new  approach  does  several  things: 

First,  it  removes  the  requirement  found 
in  many  places  for  a  family  receiving  wel- 
fare to  have  no  man  In  the  house.  A  father 
would  no  longer  have  to  desert  his  loved 
ones. 

Secondly,  it  puts  a  "floor"  of  $1,600  In  Fed- 
eral money  under  welfare  payments  in  all 
50  states.  This  move,  hopefully,  would  stop 
the  trend  of  poor  people  moving  from  states 
with  low  welfare  ptayments  to  states  which 
pay  more  and  adding  a  massive  burden  to 
our  nation's  already  overcrowded  cities. 

Third,  If  a  person  Is  unable  to  work — dis- 
abled, blind  or  aged — he  will  receive  a 
standardized  welfare  payment.  If,  however, 
he  can  work,  he  must  accept  an  available  Job 
or  training  program  or  he  receives  no  pay- 
ment. 

The  "carrot"  that  balances  the  "stick"  Is 
a  gn^tuiuated  system  of  diminishing  benefits 
that  makes  a  Job  always  more  profitable  than 
the  dole.  A  man  with  a  low-paying  Job  will 
stlU  receive  an  income  supplement,  so  that 
he  will  always  make  more  than  the  $1,600 
minimum  if  he  works. 

In  fact,  a  man  can  eam  up  to  $60  a  month 
with  no  reduction  in  his  welfare  payments; 
the  President  has  recognized  that  it  costs 
some  money  to  be  employed  today.  Only 
half  the  earnings  over  $60  would  be  deducted 
from  the  payments.  Only  those  earning 
$4,000  or  more  a  year  would  be  removed  from 
the  assistance  rolls.  This  marks  the  first  time 
in  memory  that  the  working  poor  have  been 
offered  help  in  pulling  themselves  up  and 
out  of  poverty. 

Welfare  mothers  wotUd  not  be  required 
to  work,  but  day-care  centers  for  their 
children  would  allow  them  to  hold  a  Job  if 
they  wish. 

The  present  welfare  system  offers  the  poor 
no  way  out  of  continued  dependence,  and 
it  encourages  unemployment.  President 
Nixon's  program  gives  new  hope  for  those 
poor  who  desire  self-respect  and  a  better 
life. 

Congress  now  must  thrash  out  the  details 
of  this  unique  approach  to  an  old,  imsolved 
problem.  If  the  moribund  91st  Congress  can 


shake  off  the  cobwebs  and  give  speedy, 
reaaoned  consideration  to  this  program,  per- 
h^M  it  can  be  forgiven  its  earlier  lethargy. 


WALTHAM   HXQH   SCHOOL 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  KASSACHtTSKrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30.  1969 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  impressive  school  dedication  pro- 
grams tliat  I  have  ever  attended  took 
place  in  Waltimm,  Mass.,  recently,  when 
the  beautiful  new  high  school  was  dedi- 
cated in  that  city. 

The  program  was  arranged  with  rare 
skill  and  was  attended  by  a  large  crowd 
of  enthusiastic  pe(H>le  in  the  beautiful 
new  auditorium. 

The  occasion  was  in  the  best  Amer- 
ican tradition,  and  started  with  a  devo- 
tional prayer  by  the  esteemed  Rev. 
Donald  H.  Freeman,  Ph.  D.,  of  Immanuel 
United  Methodist  Church,  wliich  was 
followed  by  tiie  singing  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  by  the  talented  Mr. 
James  F.  Murray.  The  distinguished,  able 
vice  cliairman,  Paul  A.  Connolly,  of  the 
Waltham  school  committee,  made  a 
very  gracious,  meaningful  speech  of  wel- 
come, and  Mr.  George  E.  P.  Husson,  Jr., 
the  esteemed,  able  principal  of  the  high 
school,  introduced  the  guests  with  most 
appropriate  remarks. 

Next,  the  distinguished,  beloved  and 
learned  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  T.  Har- 
rington, of  Our  Lady  Comforter  of  the 
Afflicted  Church,  delivered  a  most  elo- 
quent, dedicatory  prayer,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  F.  Dacey,  the  able  and 
distinguished  mayor  of  Waltham,  made 
some  very  significant,  inspiring  remarks 
regarding  this  outstanding  occasion. 

He  was  followed  by  the  very  able  and 
beloved  Mr.  James  FitzGerald,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Waltham  public  scliools, 
a  recognized  leader  in  education,  who  de- 
livered a  very  scholarly  talk. 

The  principal  dedication  address, 
which  was  mastery  and  appropriate  in 
every  respect,  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Don- 
ald Davidson,  eminent  lecturer  on  edu- 
cation at  Harvard,  whose  remarks  were 
admirably  adapted  to  the  occasion,  and 
were  a  remarkable  compendium  of  ex- 
perience, wisdom,  and  good  common 
sense,  applied  to  modem  education  and 
its  contemporary  problems,  about  which 
so  many  of  us  are  so  deeply  concerned 
and  eager  to  help  to  solve. 

The  benediction  was  delivered  by  a 
very  disting\ushed,  spiritual  leader, 
Rabbi  M.  Aaron  Kra,  spiritual  director 
of  the  Hebrew  Rehabilitation  Center  for 
the  Aged. 

All  told,  this  program  was  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  of  Its  kind  that  I  have 
ever  attended,  and  I  want  to  compliment 
the  educational  leaders  in  Waltham,  and 
all  those  who  assisted  them  In  arranging 
and  conducting  this  memorable  event 
in  the  annals  of  the  great  city  of  Wal- 
tham, where  outstanding  educational 
and  political  leadership  combine  with 
dedicated  community  and  public  lead- 
ership to  Insure  one  of  the  finest  school 
systems  in  the  Nation. 
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I  heartily  congratulate  the  school 
leadens,  the  distinguished  mayor  and 
distinguished  city  councUors  and  the 
pMple  of  Waltham  upon  this  Impressive 
dedication  and  for  this  excellent,  mod- 
ern high  school  and  I  hope  and  pray 
that  It  will  serve  this  noted  city  and  its 
wonderful,  young  people  for  many  years 
to  come. 

I  am  grateful  indeed  to  the  committee 
for  the  honor  and  privilege  given  me 
to  attend  this  very  rewarding  event 
which  I  shaU  always  remember  with 
special  pride. 


IMPORT  LEVELS  AND  PREDATORY 
PRACTICES  IMPERIL  DOMESTIC 
CERAMIC   TILE  INDUSTRY 

HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30,  1969 


Mr  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  27  of  my  coUeagues 
in  sponsorship  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  urges  the  adoption  of  poUcies 
to  offset,  in  part,  the  adverse  effects  of 
governmental  monetary  restrictions 
upon  the  housing  industry.  I  do  so  be- 
cause of  the  specific  impact  these  anti- 
inflation  measures  have  had  on  the  ce- 
ramic tile  industry,  which  has  not  only 
been  critically  affected  by  the  decline  in 
housing  starts  but  severely  weakened  by 
the  improper  trade  practices  of  foreign 
tile  manufacturers  engaged  in  exporting 
to  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  executive  branch, 
under  Its  existing  authority,  should  take 
steps  to  prevent  injury  to  U.S.  industries 
and  provide  temporary  relief  from  the 
undue  competitive  advantage  now  en- 
joyed by  firms  and  industries  engaged  In 
exporting  to  tills  country.  It  calls  for  an 
equitable  reduction  in  Imports  imtll  cur- 
rent monetary  restraints  are  removed 
and  new  construction  levels  are  deter- 
mined by  free  market  conditions. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  resolution 
to  exempt  the  ceramic  tile  industry,  or 
other  industries  similarly  dependent 
upon  new  housing,  from  monetary  re- 
straints or  other  necessary  anti-infla- 
tionary measures.  It  simply  provides  that, 
in  a  market  that  has  been  curtailed  by 
governmental  action,  imports  of  the  same 
products  or  commodities  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  level  that  will  assure  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  domestic  firms  in  the 
period  of  contraction. 

Today,  the  housing  Industry  Is  fac- 
ing a  most  urgent  crisis,  and  there  is 
a  clear  danger  that  manufacturing 
plants  dependent  upon  housing  con- 
struction will  be  forced  to  reduce  opera- 
tions or  go  out  of  business.  In  the  case 
of  ceramic  tile,  13  plants  closed  their 
doors  permanently  during  the  housing 
collapse  of  1966.  In  that  critical  period, 
Japanese  producers  sought  to  gain  a 
competitive  advantage  by  engaging  in 
a  dumping  campaign  of  great  magni- 
tude, and  the  Bureau  of  Customs  was 
required  to  proceed  against  them  imder 
the  Antidumping  Act.  Now  imports  of 
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ceramic  tile  are  rising  again,  and  have 
reached  an  all-time  tiigh,  notwithstand- 
ing the  severe  cutback  in  housing.  Once 
again,  the  Bureau  of  Customs  has  been 
forced  to  intervene,  this  time  against 
a  giant  British  tile  cartel  which  has 
doubled  its  shipments  in  a  12-month 
period.  Reports  from  the  Japanese  in- 
dustry indicate  that,  foUowlng  the  1970 
exposition  in  Osaka,  some  Japanese 
firms  also  intend  to  direct  largei  quan- 
tities to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  tills  resolution  as  a  means  of 
assuring  Uiat  the  history  of  the  1966 
housing  crisis  and  dumping  campaign 
will  not  repeat  itself.  Appropriate  trade 
agreements  or  voluntary  quota  arrange- 
ments are  clearly  the  most  suitable 
means  of  minimizing  the  injury  and 
damage  now  occurring. 

When  the  battle  against  inflation  has 
been  won,  and  the  Inevitable  boom  In 
housing  is  upon  us,  we  will  need  strong 
viable  firms  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand. It  is  for  tills  reason  tliat  I  believe 
this  measture  Is  reasonable  and  merits 
the  careful  consideration  by  each  Mem- 
ber In  tills  body. 


A  CRITIQUE  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  RESEARCH 
PROJECT 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30.  1969 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  tills  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  other 
educational-minded  citizens  who  will  be 
taking  note  of  tills  edition  of  the  Con- 
GRBSSioNAL  RECORD  a  critlquc  by  Dr. 
Robert  P.  Roeming  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  In  Milwaukee,  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania foreign  language  research  proj- 
ect. The  entire  report  on  this  project  is 
contained  in  ttie  October  1969  edition  of 
the  Modern  Language  Journal  of  which 
Dr.  Roeming  Is  managing  editor. 

I  feel  that  the  Modem  Language 
Journal's  evaluation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
project  can  be  of  value  to  those  engaged 
In  the  field  of  education,  both  in  re- 
search and  teaciilng. 
The  critique  follows: 
Cmtique  of  the  Pennsylvania  Pboject 

(By  Robert  F.  Roeming) 
This  iasue  of  The  Modern  Languofie  Jour- 
nal is  devoted  primarily  to  an  evaluation  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Foreign  Language  Re- 
search Project  based  on  the  following  docu- 
ments which  are  referred  to  throughout  by 
the  abbreviations  given  in  parentheses: 

(P)  Proposal  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation.  Office  of  Education,  U.S.  Department 
of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare,  for  a 
Orant  to  Support  a  Research  Project  under 
the  Provisions  of  Title  vn  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (P.  L.  85-864) . 
Title-  An  Assessment  of  Three  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Strategies  Utilizing  Three  Language 
Laboratory  Systems.  Submitted  by  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

(I)  PhllUp  D.  Smith,  Jr.  and  Emanuel 
Berger,  An  Assessment  of  Three  Foreign  Lan- 
guage  Teaching   Strategies   Utilleing   Three 
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Language  Laboratory  Systems,  Pinal  Report, 
Project  No.  5-0683,  Grant  No.  OE-7-48-©013- 
272.  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  January, 
1968  (ED  021  612,  ERIC  Document  Reproduc- 
tion Service,  microfiche  »1.00.  hard  copy. 
$11.56) . 

(11)  Phillip  D.  Smith,  Jr.  and  Helmut  A. 
Baranyi,  A  Comparison  Study  of  the  Effec- 
tiveness of  the  Traditional  and  Audiolin- 
gual  Approaches  to  Foreign  Language  In- 
struction Utilizing  Laboratory  Equipment, 
Final  Report,  Project  No.  7-0133,  Orant  No. 
OBC-1-7-070 133-0446,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
Education,  October,  1968. 

(TM)  Teachers  Manual  for  An  Assessment 
of  Three  Foreign  Language  Teaching  Strate- 
gies Utilizing  Three  Language  Laboratory 
Systems. 

My  original  Intention,  as  managing  editor 
of  this  Journal,  was  simple  and  indeed  (in 
retrospect)  naive.  I  had  assumed  that  a  pub- 
Ushed  report,  Uke  a  book,  should  be  re- 
sponsibly reviewed.  Obviously  the  report— In 
this  case  (I) — covered  a  variety  of  areas  of 
specialization  within  the  field  of  foreign 
language  teaching,  learning  and  research.  I, 
therefore,  asked  a  group  of  colleagues  to  re- 
view this  report  in  order  that  the  most  re- 
liable evaltiation  of  the  results  be  obtained 
and  that  this  evaluation  be  estabUshed  aa  a 
permanent  record.  Since  I  had  been  involved 
In  the  attempts  to  correct  the  record  after 
the  'Keating  Report"  had  been  published.  I 
sought  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  same  con- 
fusion. Unfortunately,  the  confusion  has  not 
been  avoided. 

Nevertheless,  those  who  have  contributed 
to  this  issue  have  maintained  with  me  an 
attitude  of  aloofness  to  the  claims  and  coun- 
terclaims. The  papers  that  follow  are  intended 
to  be  an  objective  analysis  of  the  texts 
studied  and  related  data  accumulated.  Per- 
fect objectivity  U  not  possible  since  anyone 
who  writes  authoritatively  does  so  under 
the  Inspiration  of  hU  own  convictions.  But  a 
Judicious  tempering  through  critical  review 
of  the  combined  results  by  all  the  members 
of  this  group  has  produced  at  least  a  state- 
ment wlhch  can  be  relied  upon  as  a  valid 
grilde  to  an  understanding  of  this  research 
project. 

During  the  months  that  I  have  been  work- 
ing on  this  material.  I  have  been  finding 
myself  impressed  by  the  implications  of  the 
short  story  by  Albert  Camus.  "Le  Rentgat 
ou  un  esprit  confus,"  in  which  a  priest  sub- 
jects himself  wiUmgly  to  the  power  of  the 
Fetish.  The  malaise  of  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury, since  the  perfection  of  the  atom  bomb, 
has  been  the  abject  veneration  of  the  fetish 
"Research"  and  the  gold  which  supports  It. 
In  fact  the  affluence  of  this  society  has  al- 
ready placed  such  vast  sums  at  the  disposal 
of  research  that  human  Ingenuity  Is  falter- 
ing in  finding  sufficient  researchers  and  proj- 
ects to  mamtain  this  'Inanimate  object  re- 
garded with  awe  as  beUig  the  embodUnent 
or  habitation  of  a  potent  spirit,  or  as  having 
magical   potency   because   of   the   materials 
and  methods  used  In  compounding  It." »  The 
two  reports  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress  of  the 
united  States  entltied  "The  Use  of  Social  Re- 
search in  Federal  Domestic  Programs'"  and 
"Study  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion"* demonstrate   on   the   one   hand   the 
meager  results  obtained  from  vast  distribu- 
tion of  research  funds  and  on  the  other  the 
ntimbcr  and  variety  of  research  projects  be- 
ing   financed    for    one    investigator.    Where 
common  sense  formerly  was  a  reliable  guide 
in  aU  human  activity  and  the  base  upon 
which  man  reached  the  frontiers,  now  study, 
research    and    experimentation    destroy    its 
last  vestiges. 

We  cannot  escape  what  Is  obvious:  teach- 
ing has  a  humane  quaUty  which  will  never 
bo    analyzed,    statisticaUy    evaluated,    and 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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on  their  students 
any  really  existed 


computerized.  Th^  great  teachers  I  have  met 
and  sat  with  can  :  tever  define  their  Influence 
or  even  determine  whether 
and  yet  they  can  Identify 


persons  with  whpm  a  liaison  of  spirit  and 
humanitaa  exists  which  draws  them  to- 
gether,  even  acroM  time  and  space. 

It  Is  still  my  Illusion  that  the  purpose  of 
foreign  lang^uage  study  is  to  gain,  as  an  in- 
tellectual accomplishment,  a  full  command 
of  the  language  Bs  possible.  It  is  still  my 
reliance  on  comnion  sense  which  prods  me 
to  ask  students,  wfio  speak  a  second  language 
well  enough  to  be  |it  ease,  how  they  learned  It. 
In  many  cases  thfey  claim  they  had  a  good 
teacher  in  high  kchocl  and  cannot  define 
what  these  qualities  of  goodness  were  in 
other  than  the  exiberant  succinct  categories 
of  youth — "the  tekcher  was  Just  great!" — or 
In  other  cases  theii-  own  Idealistic  enthusiasm 
was  not  to  be  deffated  by  the  poor  teaching 
and  boredom  *o  which  they  were  condemned. 
But  the  system,  ihe  methodology,  the  con- 
tent is  still  fashioned  by  the  teacher.  A 
good  teacher  and  a  good  system  are  an  un- 
beatable combination  and  these  are  evalu- 
ated solely  by  thej  standard  of  Jesus  Christ. 
By  their  fruits  yei  shall  know  them ! 

Research  in  itsaf  is  not  to  be  condemned 
because  of  past  failures  and  Inadequacies. 
It  Is  essential  tha^  the  qualities  of  bona  fide 
research  be  redeflijed  in  terms  of  techniques, 
fools,  find  objectives  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
(JTse  disflpune  to  te  served.  But  research  Is  a 
process  of  discovery  of  the  unknown  and  to 
recognize  the  unknown  It  must  be  measur- 
able In  some  manner.  It  Is  essential,  there- 
fore, that  the  techniques  of  measurement 
and  the  meaning  and  implication  of  these 
measures  be  fully  established  before  any  re- 
search Is  begun. 

As  my  contributing  colleagues  state  In  the 
following  articles,  the  project  under  dis- 
cussion perhaps  ^rlU  have  far  greater  Im- 
portance in  aiding  the  foreign  language 
teaching  profession  in  determining  the 
qualities  and  11m  ts  of  classroom  research 
than  in  the  effect  Iveness  of  specific  teach- 
ing strategies  or  language  laboratory 
systems. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Clarence  L.  Ba^hart.  editor.  The  Ameri- 
can College  DictUinary,  New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers  Publisliers.  1948.  p.  447. 

■'  The  Use  of  Sc  cial  Research  in  Federal 
Domestic  Programs  (Pour  Parts).  A  Staff 
Study  of  the  Research  and  Technical  Pro- 
grams Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Opetjatlons.  Henry  S.  Reuss. 
Chairman.  Washington:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  IM?. 

•■•  Study  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Report  of  thd  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  House  jDocument  No.  193.  Edith 
Green,  Chairman.  Washington:  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Offlqe.  1967. 


THE    FEDERAl    SALARY    COMPA- 
RABlLrrY  ACT 


HON.  JAME$  W.  SYMINGTON 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 

Thursday. 


MISSOURI 

6f  REPRESENTATIVES 
October  30,  1969 


only  as  good  as 
H.R.    13000,    the 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
often  been  said  ^hat  an  organization  is 
its  people.  In  passing 
Federal  Salary  Com- 
parability Act,  wte  have  shown  Federal, 
and  especially  postal  employees,  many 
of  whom  could  piirsue  more  lucrative  vo- 
cations had  they  not  deferred  to  the 
service  of  their  fcoimtry  and  their  fel- 
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low  citizen,  that  we  are  indeed  aware  of 
their  contribution  to  our  Government. 

This  bill  establishes  a  permanent 
method  of  adjusting  salaries  of  Federal 
employees  paid  imder  any  of  the  four 
statutory  pay  schedules.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  upgraded  pay  schedules  and 
for  other  changes  related  to  the  com- 
pensation of  Federal  employees  under 
oiiecial  clrcimistances. 

These  revisions  are  indeed  heartening. 
I  receive  letters  daily  from  postal  em- 
ployees and  their  families  in  my  district 
concerning  the  financial  burden  borne 
by  all  Federal  employees  as  a  conse- 
quence of  inadequate  pay  scales.  These 
people  are  the  victims  of  inflation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  the  cause. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  responds  directly 
to  this  condition  and  to  the  widespread 
agreement  that  Federal  employees 
should  not  be  the  ones  to  suffer  the  ef- 
fects of  a  budget  limitation,  nor  should 
their  salary  be  determined  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  pay  comparability  only  when  a 
budget  surplus  permits. 

It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Salary  Commission  composed  of 
executive  branch  and  employee  repre- 
sentatives which  would  annually  review 
and  adjust  pay  rates  for  Federal  employ- 
ees. These  salary  comparisons  are  now 
made  periodically  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  salary  schedules  determined  by 
the  Federal  Salary  Commission  would  be 
subject  to  review  and  revision  by  a  board 
of  arbitration  in  case  of  disagreement 
and  would  be  submitted  to  Congress  on 
February  1  of  each  year.  The  bill  allows 
both  Houses  60  days  in  which  to  reject 
or  revise  the  salary  adjustment  plan. 
Should  Congress  not  act  within  this  time 
limit  the  plan  would  automatically  go 
into  effect. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  provides  that 
each  employee  in  levels  1  through  11 
of  the  Postal  Reld  Service  Schedule  and 
each  employee  under  the  Rural  Carrier 
Schedule  shall  be  advanced  the  equivalent 
of  two  within-level  steps.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  adjustment  is  imperative.  The 
quality  of  the  postal  service  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  people  who  work  for  it. 
The  present  postal  wage  structure  is 
simply  not  adequate  to  compete  in  to- 
day's labor  market.  Given  the  4.1-percent 
pay  increase  which  the  administration 
supports,  the  starting  wage  of  a  letter 
carrier  or  clerk  would  still  be  $3,000  less 
than  the  starting  salary  of  many  munic- 
ipal workers  in  New  York  City  or  any  of 
our  other  large  metropolitan  areas. 
Policemen,  firemen,  and  busdrivers,  as 
almost  all  Americsins  employed  in  public 
service,  are  paid  more  than  our  postal 
clerks  and  letter  carriers. 

In  addition  to  salary  inequities,  new 
employees  must  work  for  a  minimum  of 
21  years  to  reach  top  pay  in  their  level. 
Some  postal  employees  have  worked  25 
years,  and  are  still  far  short  of  the  top 
pay  level.  Is  this  practice  an  attractive 
career  inducement? 

In  almost  every  city  firemen  sind 
policemen  receive  higher  salaries  at  the 
start  of  their  careers  and  reach  the  top 
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pay  level  in  3  or  4  years.  With  this  be- 
fore us,  it  is  not  hard  to  explain  the 
dlfQculties  in  recruiting  and  holding  top- 
flight individuals  in  the  postal  service. 
H.R.  13000  eases  this  injustice,  making 
it  possible  for  an  employee  to  reach  top 
pay  within  8  years  instead  of  the  present 
21 -year  schedule. 

During  the  debate  of  this  proposal, 
there  were  hints  of  a  Presidential  veto  if 
the  bill  were  passed.  Indeed,  it  has  passed 
bya311to51  vote.  Congress  has  made 
programs  in  correcting  the  inequities 
which  threaten  our  postal  service.  I  am 
sure  the  Pi-esident  will  not  delay  this 
progress. 


PRAYER  IN  SCHOOLS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  week  I  am  placing  five  children's 
prayers  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  source  for 
our  public  schools  where  morning  pray- 
ers are  desired. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  one  of  the  most 
infamous  decisions  in  history,  barred 
voluntary  prayer  and  Bible  reading  from 
our  public  schools. 

At  a  time  when  the  Nation's  very 
foundations  are  under  attack  from  all 
quarters,  the  Court  has  assisted  this 
slide  to  immorality  with  propomogra- 
phy,  pro-Communist,  and  antireligion 
decisions. 

The  Court  has  not  yet  sought  to  ban 
prayers  from  the  sessions  of  Congress, 
and  I  offer  these  children's  prayers  in 
order  that  schoolchildren  may  read 
them  without  violating  the  law. 
The  prayers  follow: 
I 

For  the  beauty  of  the  earth. 

For  the  beauty  of  the  skies. 

For  the  love  which  from  our  birth. 

Over  and  around  us  lies: 

Lord  of  all,  to  Thee  we  raise. 

This  our  hymn   of  grateful  praise. 

For  the  wonder  of  each  hour. 

Of  the  day  and  of  the  night. 

Hill  and  vale,  and  tree  and  flower. 

Sun  and  moon,  and  stars  of  light; 

Lord  of  all,  to  Thee  we  raise 

This   our  hymn   of   grateful   praise. 


Winter  day,  frosty  day! 
God  a  cloak  on  all  doth  lay: 
On  the  earth  the  snow  He  sheddetb. 
O'er  the  lamb  a  fleece  He  spreadeth; 
Gives  the  bird  a  coat  of  feathers. 
To  protect  it  from  the  weather; 
Gives  the  children  home  and  food; 
Let  us  praise  Him,  God  is  good! 


m 


What  can  I  give  Him. 

Poor  as  I  am? 
If  I  were  a  shepherd. 

I  would  bring  Him  a  lamb; 
If  I  were  a  wise  man. 

I  would  do  my  part: 
But  what  can  I  give  Him? 

Give  him  my  heart. 
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So  we  Thy  people 
And  the  sheep  of 
Thy  pasture,  will  give 
The  thanks  forever: 
We  will  show  forth 
Thy  praise  to  all 
Generations. 

—The  79th  Psalm. 

v 
The  fear  of  the  Lord 
Is  the  beginning  of  wisdom: 
A  good  understanding 
Have  all  they  that  do 
His  commandmentB : 
His   praise    endureth    forever. 

— The  11 1  th  Psalm . 


BUFFER  FOR  EVERGLADES  PARK? 

HON.  WILLIAIvrL.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1969 
Mr  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  conser- 
vationists and  nature  lovers  have  written 
in  large  numbers  of  their  concern  for 
wildlife  particularly  in  the  Everglades 
area  due  to  the  planned  jetport.  They 
will  find  the  following  article  regarding 
a  buffer  proposal  of  interest: 

Plan   To  Save  Wateb— Buffer  for 
Everglades  Park? 
(By  Robert  Cahn) 
Washington.— A  new  solution  from  an  un- 
expected   quarter    Is    being    offered    to   help 
save  the  Everglades  National  Park  threatened 
by  commercial  encroachment  on  Its  northern 
border.  ,    ^     ,  . 

The  answer:  have  the  State  of  Florida 
provide  a  natural  water-conservation  area 
out  of  one-half  million  acres  in  and  near 
Big  Cypress  Swamp,  north  of  the  western 
half  of  the  national  park. 

This  btiffer  zone  would  prevent  any  com- 
mercial development  around  the  39-square- 
mile  site  north  of  the  park  on  which  a  train- 
ing airport  has  Just  been  built,  and  where 
the  Dade  County  (Miami)  Port  Authority 
proposes  to  build  a  major  international  jet- 
port  5  miles  west  of  Miami. 

The  conservation  area  also  would  prevent 
commercial  and  residential  development  In 
and  near  the  swamp  from  adversely  affect- 
inz  the  quality  and  quantity  of  water  flow- 
ing into  the  park.  And  It  would  provide 
needed  water  for  population  growth  along 
Florida's  southwestern  coast. 


area.  This  area  Is  the  source  of  fresh  water 
to  the  coast 'and  to  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  national  park.  Such  commercial  devel- 
opment—even with  second-  and  third-stage 
sewage  treatment — would  still  produce  nu- 
trients which  would  pollute  national  park 
waters,  the  group  said. 

The  study  group  also  concluded  that: 
The  training  airport  alone  without  sur- 
rounding development  would  not  pose 
severe  environmental  problems  to  the  park 
and  adjacent  areas,  provided  flight  pat- 
terns are  controlled  to  prevent  fljlng  over 
the  park  at  low  altitudes; 

Either  a  major  International  airport 
or  eventually  urban  development  In  the  Big 
Cypress  area  would  present  a  potential 
public-health  hazard  because  of  the  prox- 
imity to  dUease-carrying  Insects  within  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  national  park. 

The  environment  study  was  Initiated  and 
directed  by  Dr.  Gordon  MacDonald.  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  and  Dr.  Marvin  Goldberger. 
Hlgglns  professor  of  physics  at  Princeton 
University. 

The  study  Is  highly  unxisual  In  that  it  was 
not  ordered  by  the  government,  normally 
the  case  with  National  Academy  of  Science 
investigations.  Dr.  MacDonald  also  ar- 
ranged for  financing  by  four  foundations. 

In  addition  to  research  in  Florida  and 
Washington  by  Dr.  MacDonald,  the  two  sci- 
entists directed  a  month  of  seminars  this 
past  summer  at  Stanford  University,  where 
additional  information  was  gathered  and  so- 
lutions discussed.  About  60  physical,  social, 
medical,  and  political  scientists,  lawyers, 
economists,  conservationists,  and  congres- 
sional staff  assistants  took  part  In  the  dis- 
cussions. 

SECOND   report  PLANNED 

A  later  report  vrtll  present  recommenda- 
tions on  how  to  bring  about  more  effective 
systems  and  institutions  for  managing  the 
environment. 

Dr.  MacDonald  said  that  a  natural  water- 
conservation  area  In  and  around  Big  Cypress 
Swamp  would  extend  the  water-conservation 
areas  already  established  by  the  state  which 
protect  the  water  supply  for  the  southeast- 
em  coastal  areas  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
national  park. 

The  state  could  then  Issue  bonds  to  pur- 
chase water  easements  on  land  and  the 
bonds  could  be  paid  off  over  a  long  term 
by  charges  to  water  users  In  southwestern 
coastal  areas.  Dr.  MacDonald  estimated  It 
would  require  from  «100  million  to  $150  mil- 
lion to  purchase  the  water  easements. 

At  present  there  are  more  than  40,000  In- 
dividual land  owners  in  the  area  In  and 
around  Big  Cypress  Swamp — 6.000  of  them 
in  Brazil,  and  many  In  Japan.  Americans  in 
many  states  have  bought  lots  In  the  area. 


tect  Everglades  National  Park  and  that  an 
alternate  site  be  found  for  the  international 
Jetport. 


SIX-MONTH   STUDY 

So  says  a  blue-ribbon  group  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering,  which  has 
spent  six  months  making  a  case  study  of  the 
Everglades  and  south  Florida  as  an  ex- 
ample of  why  more  effective  method*  are 
needed  to  manage  the  environment. 

The  environmental-studies  group  con- 
cluded that  halting  construction  of  the  ma- 
jor international  airport,  which  conservation 
groups  and  Interior  Secretary  Walter  J. 
Hlckel  have  been  trying  to  do.  would  not  in 
itself  save  the  national  park  from  the  major 
threats  of  water  pollution,  cutoff  of  water, 
and  effects  of  commercial  development. 
Even  without  the  Jetport,  residential  and 
commercial  development  would  eventually 
take  place  on  the  land  north  of  the  park. 

OTHER  CONCLUSIONS  LISTED 

Commercial  development  of  this  conser- 
vation area  would  lower  the  level  of  fresh 
water  and  allow  heavier  salt  water  to  push 
in  from  the  west  and  ruin  the  Big  Cypress 


AIRPORT  NOT  RULED  OUT 

Dr  MacDonald  said  he  believes  another 
site  might  be  preferable  for  a  major  airport 
to  serve  Miami.  But  he  does  not  specifically 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  the  present  site, 
if  no  commercial  development  takes  place 
around  the  airport. 

It  might  be  possible.  Dr.  MacDonald  said, 
for  all  the  normal  air-passenger  services  to 
be  provided  in  the  Miami  city  area  and  pas- 
sengers transported  right  to  the  aircraft  m 
some  type  of  rapid-speed  system. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe 
has  declared  that  no  additional  federal  funds 
will  be  provided  for  the  training  airport  until 
environmental  studies  are  completed  on  po- 
tential damage  that  airport  development 
could  do  to  the  national  park.  Florida  Gov. 
Claude  R.  Kirk  Jr.  is  proposing  alternate  sites 
for  the  Jetport. 

Earlier  this  week  In  Chicago,  the  trustees 
of  the  National  Recreation  and  Park  Associa- 
tion voted  a  resolution  urging  the  federal 
or  state  government,  individually  or  together, 
to  purchase  all  the  land  necessary  to  pro- 


GEN.  HUGH  MILTON 

HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1969 
Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
men  become  successful  in  a  single  field 
in  their  lifeUme.  Some  reach  the  heights 
of  accomplishment  In  two  endeavors,  but 
only  a  very  few  reach  the  top  rung  in 
three  or  more  pursuits. 

Hugh  M.  Milton,  H:  major  general, 
US  Army,  retired,  of  Las  Cruces.  N. 
Mex  is  one  of  those  very  few.  Hugh 
Milton  is  an  outstanding  ciUzen,  scholar, 
historian,  husband,  father,  civic  leader, 
statesman,  patriot,  soldier,  businessman, 
educator,  and  gentleman. 

A  former  Under  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Hugh  Milton  was  born  in  Lexing- 
ton Ky  and  received  his  master's  de- 
gree in  mechanical  engineering  from  the 
University  of  Kentucky. 

Later  after  serving  an  an  engineermg 
instructor,  professor,  and  dean,  he  served 
as  president  of  New  Mexico  Universi  y. 
1938-47  ■  president  of  New  Mexico  MiU- 
tary  Institute.  1951-53;  Assistant  S^re- 
tary  of  the  Army.  1953-58:  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army.  1958-61:  and  now 
as  vice  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Dona  Ana  County.  N.  Mex^ 

AS  a  mUitary  man.  Hugh  MUton  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  World  Wars  I  and 
II  by  his  courageous  leadership  and  was 
cited  with  numerous  military  decora- 
tions. He  has  been  awarded  several  hon- 
orary degrees  by  leading  universities 
across  the  United  States  and  has  served 
in  many  leadership  positions  m  civic 
and  fraternal  organizations. 

Recently.  Hugh  MUton  addressed  the 
New  Mexico  constitutional  convention 
delegates  convened  ^  °»\\,  State  capitol 
at  Santa  Fe  His  words,  the.  historic  re- 
view and  his  challenge  to  them  is  most 
appropriate  and  worthy  of  review  for 
the  Members  of  Congress.  I  present  it  as 
follows: 
Speech  bt  Gen.  Hugh  Milton  Betore  New 

MEXICO  STATE  CONSrrrUTION  CONVENTION 

You  assemble  today  to  begin  deltberatlon 
upon  a  new  constitution  for  our  State  of  New 
Mexico    I  doubt  not  that  each  is  fully    m- 
Sed  with  the  obligations  which  rest  like 
a  mantle  upon  your  shoulders.  You  doubt 
no?^  also,  that  there  are  many  who  envy  you 
this  tremendous  challenge  to  bring  into  a 
formal  document:  the  aspirations  that  have 
been  enshrined  m  the  hearts  of  ^J\°^ 
the  beginning  of  time:  those  inexorable  les- 
soL  of  hlstorl;  the  philosophy  of  man  which 
has  found  expression  in  various  forms  of  gov- 
ernment  and  which  has   been  tried  in  the 
crS^ble  Of  time.  You  also  realize  the  prtority 
of  the  economic  element  of  civilization;  the 
necessity  of  a  strong  polity  and  equally  im- 
port elemenu  of  morality  and  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  and  the  arts.  And,  coupled  wth 
this  U  the  acceleration  of  the  day  in  which 
we  live.  Truly  a  great  challenge,  and  1  would 
like  to  feel  that  today  I  serve  as  a  spokesman 
for  our  million  residents  of  this  Land  of  En- 
chantment  and  express  to  you  our  apprecia- 
tion of  your  willingness  to  assume  this  task. 
In  you  we  have  great  faith,  as  evidenced  by 
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the  fact  that  you  (were  elected  by  the  people 
who  believe  firmly  In  government  by  law. 

Of  all  the  states  In  the  Union,  none  can 
boast  of  a  greater  )ierltage  than  can  our  own. 
Leave  to  Virginia  her  Jamestown  Colony;  to 
Kentucky  her  Daalel  Boone:  to  Indiana  her 
Oeorge  Roger  Clark:  and  to  the  Northwest, 
Lewis  and  Clark.  But  leave  to  \u  the  spectacle 
of  the  Sandia  Cav4  and  Folsom  man;  the  pre- 
pueblo  Hohokam  and  Salado  Indian,  and  the 
stories  of  the  Natajo  and  Apache.  Leave  to 
us.  also,  the  six  y^ar  journey  of  Cabeza.  Do- 
rantes  and  Elstevati;  the  colorful  journey  of 
Coronado  from  tbfe  south  seas  and  his  fruit- 
less search  for  tHe  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola. 
The  stories  of  tha  priest,  Prlar  Marcus,  who 
came  Into  this  land  to  Christianize  the 
heathen,  equals  In  interest  similar  stories 
of  western  Etirope.  And  Onate,  flanked  by 
bis  caballeros  In  silken  hose  and  doublet  and 
plumed  helmet,  e<|uals  in  splendor  the  scenes 
of  Camelot.  And  all  of  this  occurred  before 
the  Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock.  To 
study  the  history  of  New  Mexico  Is  to  ojjen 
the  door  to  world  history.  Charles  V,  grand- 
son of  Ferdinand  and  Isabela,  and  his  son 
Philip  n,  were  on  the  Spanish  throne  dur- 
ing the  16tb  centiiry.  The  former,  beset  by 
the  Lutheran  Re'violutlon  and  the  powerful 
onslaught  of  the  "turks,  exhausted  his  treas- 
ury and  induced  ihls  subjects  to  pour  out 
their  wealth.  Und«r  the  latter,  Philip  n.  the 
ceaseless  war  against  the  Turks  continued 
to  exhaust  the  ecqnomy,  which  not  even  the 
rich  imports  of  lilver  from  New  Hlspana 
could  defray.  As  I  have  studied  the  time 
frame  of  Spanish  exploration,  I  have  often 
wondered  why  thq  hiatus  between  1640  and 
1598.  There  were  apparently  two  reasons:  one, 
that  Spain  could  hot  afford  to  push  further 
exploration;  and,  tiwo.  that  a  religious  debate 
was  in  progress  as  to  whether  the  Indians  of 
the  new  country  were  animals  with  souls. 
England,  during  ttils  period,  was  ending  the 
reign  of  Henry  VID;  endured  the  short  term 
of  Mary  Tudor  an4  Lady  Jane  Grey;  and  for 
46  years  enjoyed  the  queenship  of  Elizabeth. 
The  court  of  Hewy  Vin  saw  a  floiu-ish  of 
poetry  and  the  translation  of  the  Aeneid. 
Edmund  Spenser  gave  to  the  English  speak- 
ing world  the  Faarie  Queen;  Chapman,  the 
translation  of  Homer;  and  Christopher  Mar- 
lowe expressed  the  feeling  of  the  day  in 
these  lines — 

"Nature  has  formqd  us  of  fovu-e  elements 
Warring  within  dur  hearts  for  regiment 
Doth  teach  us  all  to  have  aspiring  minds." 

At  the  time  Obate  was  pushing  north 
from  Compostella,  |Shakespeare  wrote  "Much 
Ado  About  Nothiag",  "Twelfth  Night"  and 
"As  You  Like  It."  ^d,  too,  old  Ben  Johnson 
gave  us  of  his  wisdom  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  his  hlstorj^ 

The  opening  of!  the  17th  century  found 
three  nations — Praiice,  Spain  and  Greet  Brit- 
ain— contending  far  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. Great  Britain  was  the  tardiest  on  the 
scene,  but  finally  gained  control  of  the  east- 
ern part  of  what  |s  now  the  United  Statee. 
The  French,  troubled  by  foreign  wars  and 
internal  religious  quarrels,  failed  to  realize 
the  poesibllitles  of  the  new  continent  and 
their  settlements  in  the  bleak  St.  Lawrence 
grew  feebly.  The  aitlah,  after  Initial  failure 
by  Raleigh,  planted  firm  settlemente  from 
Maine  to  Florida.  Spain  concentrated  her  ef- 
forts on  the  lands  washed  by  the  Caribbe«m 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  New  Spain  was  left 
to  the  priests,  wHo  by  various  means  Im- 
pressed their  religion  upon  the  heathen.  This 
led  to  native  revolt  in  1680  and  the  Span- 
iards were  driven  south,  to  return  in  1692 
under  De  Vargas. 

The  18th  century  saw  New  Mexico  as  a 
Vice  Royalty  of  Ne(w  Spain  and  it  continued 
as  such  until  1821  when  Mexico  attained  Its 
independence.  New  Mexico  had  been  carry- 
ing on  trade  with  the  Mlaeourl  Valley  town, 
and  such  trade  h^  been  frowned  upon  by 
Spain,  but  after  ii^dependence  Mexico  legal- 
ized it.   Fifteen  yiars  after   Mexican  Inde- 
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pendence,  the  R«public  of  Texas  w«a  estab- 
lished and  claimed  all  the  land  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  Coveting  the  rich  trade  between 
Santa  Fe  and  Missouri,  a  Texas-Santa  Fe  ex- 
pedition moved  north  to  the  City  of  otir 
Faith,  but  wafl  defeated  by  Governor  Armljo. 

In  1846,  the  Mexican  War  came  and  Kear- 
ney moved  Into  Las  Vegas  on  Aug.  16  and 
claimed  the  territory  for  the  United  States. 
In  1848.  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  re- 
linquished the  claim  of  Mexico,  and  6  years 
later  the  disputed  territory  in  Hidalgo,  Luna, 
and  Dona  Ana  counties  was  ceded  by  the 
Gadsden  Purchase. 

Here  was  a  mingling  of  different  cultures. 
Here  from  out  of  the  distant  past  was  the 
culture  of  the  Pueblo  with  his  basket  making 
art;  pottery;  masonry;  and  communal  living; 
the  Hohokam  (people  who  have  gone)  who 
taught  us  the  first  of  irrigation;  and  the 
Anasazl — of  whose  culture  little  is  known. 
Then  came  the  Spaniards  from  the  south 
with  the  mixture  of  Greek.  Roman,  Cartha- 
ginian and  Moorish  culture;  and  finally  the 
English,  with  their  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
background.  It  Is  a  well  established  tenet  of 
historical  philosophy  that  it  is  the  cross- 
fertilization  of  minds,  where  cultures  in- 
termingle, that  Intelligence  is  quickened  and 
stimulated  to  creative  power.  Durant,  In  his 
History  of  Greece,  attributes  its  success  In 
government,  trade,  etc.  to  this  principle.  Cer- 
tainly, all  of  us  win  admit  that  the  vitality 
and  richness  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
sulted from  a  fusing  of  many  nationalities. 
When  people  of  different  cultures  meet,  there 
are  three  courses  open :  1 )  To  hold  aloof,  one 
from  another;  2)  To  avidly  accept  the  new 
order;  or  3)  To  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 
good  in  one  and  to  absorb  that  which  is  good 
in  the  other.  It  seems  that  New  Mexico 
strove  to  follow  the  last  course,  but  it  is 
surprising  that  in  the  history  of  our  efforts 
at  statehood,  the  other  states  felt  otherwise. 

The  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  speci- 
fied that  New  Mexico  "shall  be  admitted  at 
the  proper  time  (to  be  adjudged  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States)  according  to 
the  Constitution."  For  three  score  and  four 
years  our  statesmen  made  the  attempt  until 
their  efforts  were  successful.  Tho  first  Con- 
stitution was  presented  to  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  In  1850  and  psissed,  but  when  pre- 
sented to  Congress,  after  much  debate  Con- 
gress gave  New  Mexico  territorial  status 
(September  9,  1860)  and  settled  the  boundary 
between  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  The  War 
clouds  were  becoming  ominous,  and  New 
Mexico  aligned  itself  with  the  anti-slavery 
group  and  during  the  1860'8,  believing  its 
loyalty  to  the  Union  would  enhance  its 
chances  for  statehood,  again  took  its  case  to 
Congress.  But  that  body  complained  that 
New  Mexico  was  a  land  of  vast  cultural,  reli- 
gious, racial  and  economic  differences.  This 
was  a  diplomatic  way  of  saying  that  we  were 
not  very  good.  General  Sherman  was  more 
blunt.  Appearing  before  a  committee  of  the 
House,  he  suggested  that  Congress  take 
back  the  territory!  No  doubt  the  people  of 
the  state  were  becoming  discouraged,  for  In 
1872,  when  another  Constitution  and  State- 
hood was  proposed.  It  was  defeated  at  the 
polls.  Another  factor  which  should  be  men- 
tioned as  influencing  Congress  was  the 
Apache  War.  From  1837,  the  Santa  Rita  Mas- 
sacre, to  1885,  surrender  of  Geronimo,  the 
State  was  constantly  beset  with  Indian 
troubles.  The  fallxire  of  the  petition  of  1875 
and  1887  could  probably  be  laid  to  the 
Apaches,  however,  one  of  the  most  telling 
arguments  was  that  New  Mexico  had  adopted 
no  Constitution.  The  Chicago  Tribune  labeled 
New  Mexico  as  a  land  of  "lazy,  shiftless, 
grossly  illiterate  and  superstitious"  people.  I 
wonder  if  the  same  writer  could  In  all  con- 
science say  the  same  thing  today.  He  would 
indeed  have  to  be  blind  to  all  those  flne 
ingredients  which  have  been  melded  Into 
New  Mexican  blood. 

New  Mexico  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  last 
century  was  a  large  gold  and  silver  produc- 
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Ing  area.  In  the  three  decades  before  1880, 
over  10  million  dollars  In  gold  and  over  3 
million  In  sliver  was  mined.  But  In  1885.  the 
ratio  was  reversed  and  silver  production  was 
three  times  that  of  gold.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  about  this  time  that  the 
"free  sliver"  clause  of  the  Sherman  Act  was 
under  discussion,  and  so,  too.  New  Mexico's 
production  of  the  metal  became  a  factor  of 
statehood.  In  1890,  1892  and  1898,  efforts 
were  made — again — for  statehood,  and  failed. 
President  Roosevelt  (Teddy,  that  is)  rec- 
ommended statehood,  but  it  was  not  until 
President  Taft  was  elected  that  the  light  of 
success  began  to  glow. 

I  have  at  various  times  tried  to  catalogue 
the  arguments  that  were  made  against  state- 
hood by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Sometimes  it  was  the  apathy  of  the  people, 
lack  of  a  Constitution,  religion,  schools,  land! 
not  prepared  for  self  government,  the  speak- 
ing of  Spanish,  the  silver  Issue — and  many 
others.  But  the  one  which  a  perceptive  per- 
son would  see  is  that  It  would  upset  a 
political  balance  in  Congress.  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  were  authorized  to  establish  a 
Constitution  by  the  Enabling  Act  signed  by 
President  Taft  on  June  20,  1910.  One  of  the 
arguments  against  It  was  that  New  Mexico 
would  have  two  representatives  and  Arizona, 
one.  Both  states  being  Democratic,  this  would 
throw  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Democratic.  Nevertheless,  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention  election  was  called 
for  Sept.  6,  which  met  October  6  and  ad- 
journed November  21.  On  January  21,  1911 
was  the  day  calling  for  ratification.  There 
were  many  objections  voiced,  probably  the 
most  significant  was  the  difficulty  to  amend. 
However,  it  carried.  Of  course  there  were 
cries  of  fraud,  violence  and  intimidation, 
mostly  from  the  prohibitionists. 

When  the  Constitutions  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  went  to  Congress,  there  was  ob- 
jection to  Arizona's  provision  for  recall  of 
Judges,  and  New  Mexico's  difficulty  to  amend. 
Congress  passed  the  Smith  Bill,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  recall  of  judges  in  Arizona 
would  have  to  be  eliminated  by  a  vote  of  the 
people,  and  New  Mexico  Should  vote  on  an 
easier  clause  for  amendment,  but  this  would 
not  preclude  statehood.  President  Taft  signed 
the  bill  providing  both  states  compiled.  New 
Mexico  made  the  change  on  November  7, 
1911;  and  on  January  6,  1912  President  Taft 
affixed  his  signature,  saying,  "I  give  you  life— 
I  hope  you  will  be  healthy."  With  this,  the 
47th  star  was  placed  in  the  National  banner. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  mythical  god, 
Tantalus,  who  displeased  old  Zetis.  For 
punishment,  he  was  exposed  to  the  sun,  but 
placed  m  a  pool  of  water.  The  beating  sun 
caused  excessive  thirst,  and  as  he  cried  for 
water,  the  liquid  would  come  almost  to  his 
lips  and  then  recede.  FYom  this  myth  came 
our  word  "tantalize."  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  typifies  New  Mexico's  quest  for  state- 
hood. 

Many  changes  have  come  about  In  57  years. 
Not  only  the  changes  but  the  velocity  with 
which  the  changeb  have  occurred  has  in- 
creased. The  tempo  of  life  is  manifold  what 
It  was  In  1910.  We  no  longer  think  or  speak 
In  terms  of  earthly  dimensions,  but  of  Il- 
limitable space;  of  harnessing  cosmic  energy; 
of  searching  ocean's  depth  for  new  sources 
of  food;  yes,  we  even  speak  of  chemicals 
which  wUl  prolong  hxunan  life.  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  two  of  our  covintrymeu  Set  foot 
on  the  moon,  while  another  cruised  around 
to  pick  them  up.  Mariner  VI  Is  now  taking 
pictures  of  Mars,  which  will  Incite  the 
curiosity  of  the  young,  and  who  dares  pre- 
dict that  someday  someone  will  go  there. 
Not  only  In  science  but  all  other  phases  of 
life  are  In  a  state  of  flux.  Morals  and  religion 
are  having  a  new  transfusion,  good  or  bad; 
and  the  economy  Is  under  a  microscope.  Let 
me  aks  a  question  which  may  sound  face- 
tious, but  14  Is  not  BO  Intended.  If  there  were 
no  acceleration  In  the  tempo  of  change.  If  it 
retained  its  present  velocity,  and  if  we  ac- 
cept that  we  will  change  the  Constitution 
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every  three  score  years,  Is  it  possible  to  frame 
fb^lc  law  that  will  meet  the_requlrements 


of  the  year  2030?  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
?he  only  answer  would  be  to  make  it  easy  to 
amend— and  yet  not  too  easy. 

Man  is  of  the  earth.  All  of  our  exploration 
of  outer  upace  has  failed  to  reveal  any  algae 
wh°ch  woSTsupport  life.  And  being  earth- 
bound  man  looks  to  experience  of  thow  who 
have  golaTbefore  for  his  guidance.  Here  I 
am  rei^nded  of  the  mythical  god  Jamu. 
who  holds  the  scepter  as  guardian  of  things 
past  and  the  key  to  the  future-all  in  one 
Hy  and  one  mind.  ThU  Is  your  position 

'In^lts  broadest  sense,  the  word  "Consti- 
tution" means  the  whole  scheme  by  which  a 
country  Is  governed.  The  general  terminology 
fs  to   apply   It   to   the   leading   rules  upon 
which  subsequent  laws  shall  be  based,  and 
I  venerated  in  our  Nation  in  a  written  doc- 
uJent  known  as  "The  Constitution."  As  we 
so  weU  know,  the  English  have  no  one  written 
document  designated  as  "The  ConstltuUon  " 
such  as  conditions  leading  to  the  observa- 
tion of  De  Tocqueville.   that  it  had  none. 
In  our  own  Nation,  one  was  written  m  the 
summer  of  1787  and  signed  by  38  delegates 
of  the  colonies.  In  making  a  comparison  of 
the  two  methods,  one  unwritten,  the  other 
wTUte^!  the  Rt.  Hon.  William  E.  Gladstone 
said  that  "the  British  Constitution  v«8  the 
most  subUe  organism  which  has  proceeded 
from  the  womb  and  long  gestation  of  pro- 
eresslve  history,  so  the  American  Constitu- 
tion is,  so  far  as  he  knew,  the  most  wond«- 
ful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by 
the  brain  and  purpose  of  man."  0^m»y 
well   draw   the   inference   that  our   written 
document  was  a  sudden  inspiration.  It  was 
not.  The  germ  was  in  °^,^,^"'^"  ^* 
walked   along   the   shores   of   the   Mediter- 
ranean.   It    saw    expression    in    the    Great 
Charter,  signed  by  King  John  at  Runnymede 
in  12^.  It  was  added  to  by  the  "Petition  of 
Rights"  framed  by  Lord  Coke  in   1628;    the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1679;  and  the  English 
"BlU  of  Rights"  in  1689;   and  by  our  own 
Declaration   of   Independence.   Madison,  the 
father,  and  Franklin,  the  sage,  as  weU  m  the 
others,  were  fully  conversant  virlth  these  doc- 
uments.   They    had    studied    Montesquleus 
"Spirit  of  Law"  and  they  knew  tbe,P^«^ 
phy  of  John  Locke.  They  fully  realized  the 
strength  of  brevity  and  the  adherence  to  fxin- 
damentals.     They.     too.     knew     «^at     t*J« 
strength  of  a  nation  rested  not  upon  the  su- 
perstructure but  upon  the  people  who  were 
the  foundation  stones.  Resounding  in  their 
ears  were  the  words  of  Pitt:   "The  poorest 
man  in  his  cottage  can  bid  defiance  to  M 
the  forces  of  the  crown.  It  may  be  fraU.  its 
roof  may  shake;  the  wind  may  blow  through 
If  the  storms  may  enter,  the  rain  may  en- 
ter—but  the   King   of   England   cannot   en- 
ter. AU  his  forces  dare  not  cross  the  thresh- 
old of  a  ruined  tenement."  OuiFoun6Sng 
Fathers  knew  the  tlmelessnees  of  this  phUos- 
ophy    Lord  Coke  Is  often  quoted  as  saying 
that  "The  home  of  everyone  Is  his  castle 
and   his   fortress,   as   well   for   his  defense 
against  Injury  as  for  his  repose."  Long  before 
Coke  adorned  the  bench,  this  was  a  funda- 
mental law.  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  framer. 
and  Patrick  Henry,  the  woodland  Demosthe- 
nes, saw  that  the  basic  rights  of  man  were 
not  adequately  protected  and  Insisted  upon 
the  first  ten  amendments,  commonly  known 
as  the   "BlU   of   Rights."   There   are   noany 
other  important  areas  of  pur  national  doc- 
ument, such  as  the  delicate  "Separation  of 
Powers"   and  "Due  Process"  clause,  aU  of 
which  will  be  considered  by  you  as  you  de- 
liberate upon  our  new  Constitution. 

As  we  fly  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Padflc 
and  look  down  upon  the  diverse  life  of  our 
people,  we  ponder  the  secret  of  our  success 
as  a  naUon  One  hundred  and  ninety  years 
is  a  short  period  to  gain  the  wealth  and 
reach  the  pinnacle  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  la  It  our  resources?  A  study  of  oth« 
areas  of  the  world  will  show  equal  potential. 


Is  It  to  be  found  In  the  laborious  toll  of  the 
oeople?  I  think  not,  for  on  other  continent* 
^flnd  men  performing  the  work  of  animals. 
Then,  what  can  be  the  secret?  It  Is  found  in 
the  philosophy  of  our  Constitution,  and  here 
I  use  the  word  in  Its  broadest  sense,  includ- 
ing the  whole  of  law.  state  papers,  the  words 
of   great   men-^eflerson :    "UPon  thealtax 
of  Almighty  God  I  swear  eternal  hostility 
against  aU  forms  of  tyranny  over  the  minds 
of  men."  Washington's  Farewell  Address  to 
his  countrymen:   "The  benign  Influence  of 
good  laws  under  a  free  government.     Lin- 
coln's second  inaugural:   "Wl^  malice  to- 
ward none,  with  charity  for  aU."    It  Is  this 
Dhlloeophy  which  alone  has  given  us  a  na- 
tion  as   powerful   as   the   blast  furnaces   of 
Pittsburgh;  as  serene  as  the  rolling  hillsides 
of    Kentucky    and    as    ever-flowing    as    the 
mighty  Mississippi. 

We  are  all  students  of  history.  We  pause  in 
our  dally  tasks  to  pull  back,  one  by  one,  the 
folds  of  time  and  gaze  upon  the  goings  and 
comings  of  nations.  We  see  them  rise  from 
slavery  by   spiritual   revival   to  positions  oi 
opulence;  and  thence,  If  not  vigilant,  decay 
again  to  slavery.  We  walk  the  Applan  Way 
and  view  the  remains  of  a  once  powerful 
Roman  Empire;  we  visit  the  Parthenonand 
think  of  the  richness  of  Greece  in  the  Gold- 
en Age  of  Pericles;  and  the  many  others  that 
lived  for  a  short  span  and  then  sank  beneath 
the  waves.  We  ponder  the  rise  and  decline, 
and  the  only  answer  which  history  can  give 
is  that  they  forgot  the  genesis  of  their  birth 
AS  I  have  sailed  the  Aegean  Sea  and  gazed  at 
Mt   Olympus,  I  always  think  that  when  the 
old  gods  sat  in  disclosure  they  must  have  rea- 
soned that  man's  search  for  a  poUty  that 
would  give  him  hU  desired  freedom  would 
«>me  dly  find  fruition.  And  I  like  to  think 
that  day  came  with  the  founding  on  the 
shores  of  the  North  American  Continent  of  a 
social  order  that  gave  to  man  this  fulfillment 
of  his  age-old  aspiration.  And  here  In  this 
land    crf    Enchantment-wlth    Its    majestic 
mountains,  colorful  skies  and  vast  desert- 
where   passed   a   dramtic   human  procession 
and  where  Is  embodied  age-old  charm;  here, 
the  physical  provides  spiritual  companion- 
ship for  those  who  study  and  create  and  en- 
«Je  in  the  world's  work.  This  U  our  herit- 
IgfLour  State,  our  Nation.  This  treasured 
^eritanoe  you  will  preserve  l\thedocu- 
ment  which  you  vrtll  submit  to  the  people- 
not  only  for  themselves  but  for  the  genera- 
tions to  follow.  „„„i 
Good-bye  and  God  speed  you  on  your  way  I 
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of  the  taxpayers— the  taxpayers  who  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  rectify  the  sit- 
uation in  1970.  The  editorial  follows: 


LOW  MAN  ON  THE  TOTEM  POLE— 
YOU 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or    KKNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1969 
Mr  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
many  of  us  have  maintained  that  Ub- 
eral  spenders  have  a  scrupulous  desire 
to  right  the  wrongs  of  smaU  minontles 
by  perpetrating  grievous  wrongs  on  the 
majority-the  majority.  JpcidentaUy. 
which  is  paying  profusely  through  the 
nose  to  have  wrong  done  to  It. 

That  buffeted  and  baffled  group— the 
taxpayers-can  hardly  be  blamed  if  they 
begin  to  wonder  at  the  spending  priori- 
ti^of  Congress-pnorltles  which  leave 
them  m  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  t±ie  lad- 
der of  goodies,  looking  up  and  holding 
the  empty  bag. 

An  editorial,  from  the  Indianapolis 
Star  of  Monday.  October  27.  Illustrates 
this  continuing  predicament  a^d  ex- 
plains the  growing  uneasiness  on  the  part 


Low  Man  on  tms  Totem  Polx— You 
"To  put  It  blunUy.  the  frequent  failure 
to  balance  the  Federal  budget  over  the  last 
five  years  has  been  the  primary  cause  for 
unbalancing  the  family  budgets  of  millions 
of  Americans."  So  said  the  President  of  the 
United    States    In    hU   recent    anti-lnflatlon 

message.  _  ^,        _ 

Well    with   the   present  Democratlc-con- 
troUed'  Congress.  It  already  looks  as  though 
that    process    of    unbalancing    our    family 
budgeU  Is  going  to  continue.  Look  what  has 
already    happened.    The    record    shows    that 
this  Democratic  Congress  has  a  list  of  pri- 
orities only  of  minorities  It  Intends  to  serve. 
First   come   members   of    Congress.    They 
have  first  priority.  They  Increased  their  an- 
nual income  "to  meet  inflation"  from  $30,000 
to  »42,000  a  year.  That  Is  really  meeting  the 
problem  handsomely.  Next  they  voted  them- 
selves the  best  kind  of  anti-inflationary  (for 
them)   pension  system  possible— one  which 
guarantees  that  their  pensions  will  always 
go  up  faster  than  inflation.  Note  that  now 
the  maximum  pension  for  congressmen  and 
senators  has  risen  from  $24,000  to  $34,000  a 
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So  the  Inflation  problems  of  No.  1  minority 
group — congressmen — have  been  solved. 

Second  priority  goes  to  another  minority 
group— Federal  employes.  They  have  all  been 
voted  handsome  pay  Increases  because  of 
inflation.  They  have  also  been  included  in 
the  "anti-lnfiatlonary"  new  pension  system 
that  congressmen  have.  Their  pay  and  pen- 
sions wUl  always  stay  ahead  of  the  cost  of 
living,  too. 

Solved— The  Inflationary  problem  of  gov- 
ernment workers. 

Third  priority  apparently  goes  to  people 
on  Social  Security.  President  Nixon  has  pro- 
posed for  them  a  10  per  cent  Increase.  The 
Democratic  leaders  In  Congress— mindful  of 
the  problems  of  Inflation— say  they  Intend  to 
increase  the  President's  proposal  to  15  per 
cent.  That  would  "solve"  the  inflationary 
problems  of  the  retired. 
Who's  next? 

Nobody.  ^,  . 

The  rest  of  us  are  going  to  have  higher 
taxes— the  10  per  cent  Income  tax  surtax 
and  then  the  5  per  cent  surtax.  To  pay  the 
Social  Seciu-ity  benefits  our  maximum  pay- 
roU  taxes  are  going  to  be  Jumped  from  $374 
In  1970  to  $397  In  1971  to  $459  In  1972  to  $495 
in  1975  to  $513  in  1977.  Of  course.  Congress 
Is  not  going  to  guarantee  us  an  increase  in 
salary  to  pay  these  bigger  taxes. 

Nor  is  this  Democratic-led  Congress  plan- 
ning to  balance  the  budget  that  has  "un- 
balanced vour  family  budgets."  Almost  every 
appropriation  bill  so  far  provides  more,  not 
less  money  for  Federal  spending. 

President  Nixon  has  tried  to  slow  down 
Federal  spending.  He  reduced  former  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  budget  requests.  He  has  now 
cut  back  on  military  spending  by  billions, 
by  halting  construction  projects  and  re- 
ducmg  procurement  programs.  Yet  this 
Congress  goes  right  on  raising  the  spending 
of  most  everything  else. 

This  win  mean  continued  Infiatlon  If  the 
budget  steys  unbalanced. 

The  prices  you  pay  for  food,  clothing, 
rent,  and  everything  else  except  nylon  stock- 
ings, have  all  increased  In  the  last  two 
yeaxB— according  to  tiie  Department  of  Ia- 
bor  Unless  President  NUon  can  reduce  the 
spending,  he  can  control,  enough  to  cancel 
out  the  spending  Congress  Is  Increasing  this 
year  the  spiral  of  prices  and  wages  will 
continue.  Nobody  but  congressmen,  g^^vern- 
ment  employes  and  Social  Security  recipients 

can  benefit  from  that.  

The  majority  group— the  taxpayers-have 
no  priority  at  all  with  this  Deniocratic  Con- 
crress  m  1969.  Nothing  In  any  proposed  tax 
reform"  bills  will  benefit  the  majority  group. 
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American  Legic 
on  November  11 
ing  all  patriotic 
colors"  on  that 


Mr.  DANIEL  |of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  most  distinguished  organization,  the 
^n,  is  focusing  attention 
,  Veterans  Day,  by  urg- 
citizens  to  "show  their 
national  observance. 

The  American  Legion  has  stood  in  the 
forefront  in  suiport  of  practically  every 
movement  for  iood  in  this  Nation  since 
the  Legion  wasj  founded  50  years  ago. 

Paramount  among  its  community  pro- 
grams are  those  which  foster  patriotism 
and  love  of  country.  Following  through 
with  this  ther«e  Legion  Commander  J. 
Milton-  Patrick!  of  Skiatook.  Okla..  has 
tssueffthe  following  urgent  appeal  to  all 
citizens  concertiing  the  observance  of 
Veterans  Day : 
Americ.\n    Legio!  r   National   Commander   J. 

Milton  Patrick  Urges  Patriotic  Citizens 

To    ■'Show   Their    Colors"   on    Veterans 

Day,  United  States  of  America 

Washington,  DC.  October  24,  1969 — 
American  Leglor  National  Commander  J. 
Milton  Patrick,  '  oday  Issued  the  following 
statement : 

"The  American  Legion  calls  upon  the  un- 
counted millions  3f  patriotic  citizens  to  show 
their  colors  on  Veterans  Day,  November  11, 
1969.  in  a  salut<>  to  the  men  and  women 
who  have  serve  i  their  country  In  the 
Armed  Forces  an( .  who  have  given  something 
of  themselves  in  the  preservation  and  ex- 
tension of  Ameriiian  freedoms. 

"A  vast  outpc  uring  of  patriotic  public 
opinion  can  estaMlsh  once  and  for  all  where 
America's  sentiments  lie  In  the  matter  of 
accomplishing  our  purposes  in  Vietnam,  and 
can  serve  notice  on  the  world  that  the  will 
of  the  American  people  demands  an  honor- 
able conclusion  tj  hostilities  there. 

"Each  generation  of  American  veterans 
from  the  days  of  ,  imerica's  war  for  independ- 
ence to  the  pre  lent  day  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  ha>  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  wl mlng  and  holding  of  free- 
dom. 

"Veterans  Day.  1969,  Is  the  day  when  all 
good  Americans  pan  help  accomQllsh  many 
things  for  the  g6od  of  the  nation  and  for 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  we  call  upon  all 
good  Americans  t  ;iis  day  to  raise  their  colors 
to  the  top  of  the  itaS,  both  at  private  homes 
and  places  of  bus:  ness,  to  participate  In  pub- 
lic observances  <f  Veterans  Day,  whatever 
form  that  observance  may  take  In  the  local 
community. 

"A  great  publl<  display  of  patriotic  unity 
can: 

"1.  Reassure  oir  fighting  men  in  Vietnam 
that  people  back  home  are  with  theni. 

"2.  Reassure  ths  enemy  that  dissent  Is  the 
position  of  a  tlnj  minority. 

"3.  Restore  thej  resolve  of  some  wavering 
politicians  who  think  they  have  heard  the 
call  of  their  cons  iltuents  when  It  was  really 
Just  the  loud  voK  es  of  a  few  dissidents.. 

"4.  Reassiure  ttie  President  that  the  clear 
desire  of  the  An  erlcan  people  Is  for  peace 
with  honor  In  Vietnam  for  the  further  Insur- 
ance of  American  {freedom. 

"So  we  ask  ourj  fellow  Americans  to  unite 
on  this  day  in  a  tribute  to  our  servicemen 
past  and  present,  and  a  pledge  to  them  nnd 
to  oiir  country  t^at  this  nation,  under  Ood, 
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will  always  be  the  citadel  of  freedom  which 
they  helped  to  make  It. 

"Show  your  colors,  show  your  allegiance, 
offer  your  prayers  for  your  country  and  those 
who  helped  to  make  It  free  and  those  who 
yet  today  offer  themselves  to  help  to  keep  It 
free." 
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HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  30.  1969 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  enter  here- 
with articles  5  and  6  in  the  series  entitled 
'Soviet  Scent  1969,"  in  which  Charles  L. 
Bennett,  managing  editor  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman,  Oklahoma  City,  gives  his 
impression  of  Russia  after  a  recent  16- 
day  visit.  He  traveled  with  a  group  of  10 
members  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Today's  articles  discuss  housing,  edu- 
cation and  health.  They  follow: 
I  Prom  the  Dally  Oklahoman.  Oct.  2.   1969) 
Housing  Gap  in  Cities  No.  1 
Soviet   Problem — V 
( By  Charles  L.  Bennett) 

Number  one  problem  for  government  offl- 
clals  In  nearly  all  Soviet  cities  Is  the  housing 
gap.  Everywhere  our  group  of  American  edi- 
tors went — Moscow.  Minsk.  Leningrad  and 
Siberia's  Novosibirsk  and  the  other  cities — 
the  story  was  the  same. 

Deputy  Premier  Nikolai  Baybakov.  chief 
planner  for  the  entire  Soviet  Union,  said 
the  nation  currently  is  producing  about 
3.500.000  housing  units  a  year.  "This  high 
rate  will  continue  for  15  to  20  years,"  he 
said.  "We  must  hold  such  high  rates  until  we 
reach  a  good,  sanitary  norm." 

One  of  our  editors  said  he  had  been  told 
10  years  ago  that  the  housing  shortage  would 
be  over  In  seven  or  eight  years,  meaning  that 
the  country  would  have  reached  the  point 
of  having  only  one  family  in  each  apartment 
and  every  family  would  have  an  apartment. 

"Now,"  he  said.  "In  the  cities  where  we've 
been  It  appears  that  30  to  40  per  cent  of 
the  families  are  still  sharing  apartments. 
What  happened?" 

"There  Is  no  such  situation,  as  30  to 
40  per  cent."  Baybakov  responded.  "In  various 
cities  there  may  be  variations,  but  10  to 
15  per  cent  of  families  sharing  apartments 
might  be  an  overall  average.  We  normally 
allot  an  apartment  to  a  family.  New  apart- 
ments are  given  to  families  and  to  those  who 
now  share  apartments.  That  leaves  only  one 
family  In  the  one  previously  shared.  In  Mos- 
cow, in  the  next  two  or  three  years,  we  won't 
have  this  problem  at  all. 

"We  win  not  solve  It  all  quickly,  because 
the  app)etlt€  grows  with  the  eating.  Many 
people  want  larger  apartments  than  those 
they  now  have." 

Tremendous  war  damage.  In  which  as  many 
as  80  per  cent  of  all  buildings — Including 
homes — were  flattened,  was  one  cause  of  the 
vast  need  for  housing  In  the  U.S.S.R.  In 
many  cases,  ofiSclals  pointed  out — even  In 
Moscow — much  of  the  destroyed  housing 
would  have  had  to  be  replaced  anyway  be- 
cause it  consisted  of  old,  one-story  wooden 
homes  far  from  modern  standards.  We  saw  a 
number  of  these  old  homes,  still  In  use,  In 
several  of  the  cities  we  visited. 

Changes  In  the  nation's  economy,  bringing 
thousands  of  former  rural  people  Into  the 
cities  for  Jobs  in  factories  and  businesses, 
put  added  pressure  on  housing.  All  Soviet 
cities  have  strict  population  controls  now, 
preventing  immigration  from  outside  the 
city  or  creation  of  new  enterprises  In  the 


urban  areas  unless  governmental  approval  is 
obtained. 

We  said  no  American  city  had  such  popu- 
lation controls  and  one  planner  commented: 
"That  underlines  the  difference  between  a 
'free  market'  system  and  a  'planned'  system 
like  we  have." 

The  Byelorussian  Republic  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  first  German  attack  in  1941.  when  5i 
Gterman  divisions  marched  in.  and  Minsk  lost 
70  per  cent  of  lis  housing  In  the  battering 
that  followed.  It  came  out  of  the  war  with 
only  50,000  people,  a  fraction  of  Its  pre-war 
population.  (One  of  every  four  Byelorussians 
died  In  the  war.) 

Population  Is  now  900.000  and  they  are 
building  16,000  to  17,000  new  apartment.s  a 
year,  65  per  cent  of  them  pre-fabrlcated. 
About  25  per  cent  of  the  families  still  share 
at  least  the  kitchens  of  their  apartments, 
Chief  Planner  Victor  Chernlshov  said. 

"Moscow  is  Just  one  big  construction  site," 
Mayor  Vladimir  Promyslov  told  us.  "It's  not 
Industry  but  homes,  hospitals,  schools,  cul- 
tural centers  etc." 

He  said  Moscow's  1966-70  five-year  plan 
called  for  600,000  apartments  and  they  nave 
been  building  from  100,000  to  220,000  units  a 
year.  They  still  need  about  1,500,000  more  and 
plan  to  build  these  by  1980,  he  added. 

In  Novosibirsk,  where  there  v. as  n:j  war 
damage,  the  housing  problem  stemmed  from 
planned  growth  of  this  Siberian  Induttrlal. 
educational  and  cultural  center.  Popula- 
tion was  400.000  in  1939  but  has  grown  to 
1.115.000  now.  Nearly  all  the  houses  being 
replaced  there  are  old  one-story  frame  and 
log  dwellings.  "They're  picturesque."  our 
genial  newsman  host  Nikolai  Bezraydin 
agreed,   "but  they  lack  amenities." 

Gorda  Skobllkov,  chief  architect  of  No- 
vosibirsk, estimates  his  city's  housing  pro- 
gram will  take  10  to  15  years  and  cost  137 
million  rubles  (8150.700.000). 

We  asked  what  happened  If  a  family 
didn't  want  to  move  Into  an  apartment. 
"The  houses  will  have  to  be  removed."  .Sko- 
bllkov said,  "because  we  need  to  fill  In  those 
ravines  (where  most  of  the  houses  are). 
Besides,  the  new  homes  will  be  much  better." 

He  said  there  had  been  "three  or  four 
cases"  In  which  families  did  not  want  to 
move  into  apartments.  "In  that  case."  he 
said,  "they  would  be  paid  the  value  of  the 
house  torn  down  and  could  get  a  family 
plot  on  the  outskirts  and  build  their  own 
house."  These  plots  would  have  water  service, 
but  no  sewers,  electricity  or  central  heating. 

Apartments  are  viewed  £is  the  only  an- 
swer to  Soviet  housing  needs,  even  being 
built  on  many  of  the  farms,  because  they 
can  be  pre-fabrlcated.  That  way.  housing 
units  can  be  created  more  economically  and 
swiftly,  by  far,  than  could  be  done  by  build- 
ing individual  homes. 

The  quality  of  their  apartments  Is  a  sensi- 
tive point  with  Soviet  officials.  "It  still 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,"  Promyslov  com- 
mented. He  said  there  had  been  four  dif- 
ferent stages  of  upgrading.  Otir  visit  to  a 
pre-fab  housing  plant  outside  Leningrad 
disclosed  evidence  of  continuing  redesign 
and  upgrading. 

"We  will  have  to  stick  to  pre-fabs, 
though,"  Promyslov  said,  "because  other- 
wise we  couldn't  build  them  nearly  fast 
enough. 

"Standards  of  construction  are  being  raised 
all  the  time."  he  added.  "All  apartments  now 
have  gas  for  cooking  and  heating,  plus  elec- 
tricity. No  more  communal  apartments — 
designed  to  be  shared  by  more  than  one 
family — are  being  built.  We  are  aiming  for  a 
comfortable  apartment  for  each  family,  with 
a  goal  of  one  room  for  each  family  member 
plus  a  common  room  and  a  kitchen,  bath- 
room, closets,  halls,  etc. 

"Quality  of  workmanship  Is  one  problem  in 
Improving  apartments,"  he  said,  "and  others 
Include  material  and  financial  abilities  plus 
the  skill  of  labor.  According  to  modest  esti- 
mates, we  lack  50,000  construction  workers 
that  we  could  use.  Interior  decoration  would 
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be  better,"  he  added.  "If  we  had  more  skilled 

'"^  Deputy  Premier  Baybakov  later  supported 
the  need  for  better  quality,  saying:  "I  th  nk 
the  critical  remarks  coincide  with  reality. 
The  planning  of  apartments  has  been  Im- 
oroved,  such  as  the  kitchens  and  wiring, 
costs  of  housing  have  increased  15  per  cent 
to  provide  this  better  quality.  We  are  becom- 
ine  a  bit  richer  and.  therefore,  can  build  bet- 
ter Compared  to  what  you  have  in  your 
apartments,  especially  the  richer  ones,  he 
said,  "ours  are  more  modest." 

"Rents  for  Soviet  apartments  are  scaled 
strlcUy  to  the  family's  earnings  and  cur- 
rently cost  about  4V,  percent  of  the  family 
mcome,"  MOSCOW'S  Vice-Mayor  Vaslly  Isayev 

^We^had  several  chances  to  see  what  Soviet 
apartment-dwellers  get  for  their  money. 

In  Alma  Ata,  we  visited  an  apartment  oc- 
cupied by  a  Korean  family.  In  a  complex 
under  the  control  of  the  new  textile  mill  we 
had  just  inspected.  Its  two  bedrooms  were 
small  but  the  llvlng-dlnlng  room  appeared 
rbe  about  12  by  16  feet.  KlU:hen  fixtures 
and  plumbing  were  simple  but  modern  _A 
small  balcony  provided  storage  space  for  the 
family's  books  and  magazines  and  home- 
cannL  vegetables.  The  mother  and  father 
employed  in  the  textile  plant,  her  sister  and 
two  daughters  occupied  the  apartment. 

Planner  Chernlshov  took  us  to  see  an  un- 
finished apartment  building  In  a^^'ell-spaced 
complex  on  the  outskirts  of  Minsk.  The 
buUdlng  has  216  apartments  In  its  nine  floors 
and  sulh  a  structure  nonnally  takes  about 
five  months  to  complete.  Chernlshov  said. 

A  one-bedroom  (about  8  by  15  feet)  apart- 
ment this  one  had  a  two-burner  gasstove  In 
US  kitchen  (about  8  by  10  feet).  The  two- 
bedroom  apartments  In  the  same  building 
have  four-burner  stoves.  The  living  room 
appeared  to  be  about  17  by  10  feet  and  there 
^^as  a  small  balcony.  Storage  ^pace  seemed 
to  be  scarce.  The  wall  and  woodwork  finish 
looked    plain    but    adequate,    as    did    the 

"  TO^s'^Lpartment  building  and  the  others 
around  it  are  part  of  one  of  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  Soviet  clty-buUdlng-a  micro- 

'^'oLVned.  eventually,  to  house  about  12.000 
people  the  complex  Is  to  Include  a  shopping 
center  with  stores,  theater,  service  shops 
etc.  .  .  .  ■When  needed,  high-rise  garages  will 
be  built  among  the  apartments. 

Chernlshov  said  they  expected  completion 
of  the  entire  district  to  take  2%  years.  In- 
cluding all  the  apartments  around  the  city. 
The  Obukhovsky  House  Building  Combine, 
in  Leningrad,  Is  one  of  six  plants  In  the  city 
building  the  concrete  slabs  for  apartment 
buildings  there.  Open  since  1959.  It  has  pro- 
duced 55.000  units,  providing  housing  for 
from  220.000  to  230.000  people.  Its  integrated 
operation  Includes  casting  the  basic  panels 
containing  all  the  wiring,  plumbing,  doors, 
windows  and  other  fixtures,  assembling  all 
other  materials,  erecting  the  buildings  and 
providing  supervision  and  maintenance  for  a 
vear  after  occupancy. 

The  factory  currently  Is  making  nine-story 
buildings  No  steel  framing  Is  used  for  this 
particular  design.  Instead,  steel  hooks  are 
cast  Into  the  corners  of  the  panels  and  these 
hold  together  the  walls  and  floors  as  the 
building  goes  up  to  make  a  rigid  construction. 
One  of  our  editors  commented  that  such 
construction  would  never  pass  the  building 
codes  m  the  United  States,  but  they  appar- 
ently are  proving  satisfactory  to  the  Soviets. 
Plant  Manager  Nikolai  Yakoblev,  only  29. 
said  there  have  been  three  basic  design 
changes  since  the  plant  has  been  In  operation. 
Starting  next  year,  this  factory  will  be  making 
16-story  apartment  buildings. 

In  their  design,  Yakoblev  said,  an  apart- 
ment of  one  bedroom,  living  room  and  kit- 
chen would  provide  410  to  420  square  feet 
of  living  space,  not  counting  bathroom,  halls 


etc.  Cost  of  such  a  unit  U  1600  rubles  (about 
$1750) ,  a  cost  per  square  foot  of  Just  over  $4. 
Our  guide  and  Interpreter  In  Leningrad, 
Gallna  Shevanova.  was  the  one  who  tipped 
us  off  to  the  fact  that  some  Soviet  ciUzens 
have  second  homes  outside  of  the  city  limits, 
m  recreation  or  rest  areas.  They  can  lease 
a  plot  of  land  for  a  nominal  sum  of  8  or  9 
rubles  a  year,  she  said,  and  then  put  up  a 
summer  home  or  dacha.  These  can  be  bought 
as  pre-fabs,  starting  at  about  1,000  rubles 
($1,100,  at  the  current  exchange  rate)  or 
they  can  build  for  themselves. 

While  she  said  this  was  dene  quite  fre- 
quently. It's  apparent  most  Soviet  families 
would  be  happy  Just  to  have  an  adequate 
apartment  to  themselves,  without  worrying 
about  a  second  house. 

An  editor  asked  Deputy  Premier  Baybakov : 
■Once  housing  is  taken  care  of,  what  will 
be  the  next  high  priority  task  for  these  huge 
resources  you're  now  putUng  Into  housing? 

Baybakov  threw  back  his  head  In  a  hearty 
laugh  and  said,  "I  won't  live  to  see  that 
day!"  Baybakov  is  58. 


I  Prom  the  Dally  Oklahoman,  Oct.  3,  19691 
Soviets  Put  Emphasis  on  Education,  Health 
(By  Charles  L.  Bennett) 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  you  might  say,  educa- 
tion Is  highly  competitive  and  health  services 
definitely  are  not.  In  any  case,  whatever  the 
Soviet  clUzen  gets  of  either.  It's  free. 

Student  revolt  Is  "Illogical"  In  the  words 
of  one  U.S.S.R.  leader  and  the  experience  of 
one  of  our  roving  editors  with  the  Soviet 
medical  system  was  logical  but  left  him 
shaken — and  improved. 

Educational  policy  decisions,  on  methods  of 
teaching  and  subjects  to  be  taught,  are 
handed  down  for  the  whole  nation  from 
the  US.S.R.  ministry  of  education.  But  ad- 
ministration of  the  schools— from  elementary 
to  the  most  advanced  research-teaching  iii- 
stltute— is  the  responsibility  of  the  republic 
and  city  where  the  Institution  is  situated. 

With  pre-re volution  education  limited  al- 
most entirely  to  the  Russian  artlstocracy,  the 
Soviet  Communists  put  Intense  and  early 
emphasis  on  general  education  and  that  pres- 
sure is  maintained  today.  Magazine  editor 
Atina  Zhaketova  told  us  in  Alma  Ata  that 
only  two  percent  of  the  people  In  Kazahk- 
stan  could  read  and  write  50  years  ago  and 
"now  Illiteracy  Is  less  than  1  per  cent." 

One  current  goal  of  Soviet  education  Is  to 
complete  the  establishment  of  ten-year  com- 
pulsory education,  already  In  general  effect 
in  the  larger  cities.  The  previous  compulsory 
level  has  been  eight  years. 

Most  Soviet  youngsters  start  regular  school 
when  they're  seven,  most  having  been  In  gov- 
ernment pre-school  Institutions  for  two  to 
four  years  prior  to  that.  Their  first  eight 
years  in  school  follow  strict  standard  courses 
in  effect  all  over  the  country.  Then  varied 
courses  begin  to  appear,  if  they  can  pass  the 
necessary  qualifying  tests.  ^„v,^i 

Some  take  two  more  years  of  high  scnooi, 
and  then  try  for  colleges,  or  special  institutes 
for  advanced  training.  Others  go  into  four  or 
five-year  technical  schools.  They.  too.  may  go 
on  to  universities  or  advanced  Institutes,  if 
thev  qualify.  .„,, 

Byelorussia's  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Plllpp 
Kokhanov  testified  to  the  competitiveness  of 
the  exams.  "My  son  was  a  good  student, 
he  said,  "and  wanted  to  go  to  medical  school. 
Five  Is  a  high  mark  on  the  scale.  He  scored  a 
three  and  barely  got  In . 

"The  medical  school  here  has  three  appli- 
cants for  every  vacancy  and  most  of  the  col- 
leges have  anywhere  from  two  to  seven  at  the 
Technical  Institute  for  Light  Industry.' 

Students  who  don't  make  It  to  college  have 
a  choice  of  going  to  work,  going  to  a  techni- 
cal school,  or  studying  at  night  and  trying 
again.  They  can  take  the  exams  as  often  as 
they're  held,  until  they  reach  35. 

lie  free  education,  for  those  who  quality- 
can  go  on  through  advanced  degrees  and  75 
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per  cent  receive  government  grants  for  living 
cosU,  on  a  scale  that  rewards  those  making 
the  highest  grades  with  more  spending 
money.  Many  students  at  the  college  level 
work  part-time  In  technical  and  research 
institutes.  These  institutions  frequently  are 
teaching  centers,  too.  related  to  nearby  uni- 
versities. Their  research  ranges  all  the  way 
from  theoretical  work  to  practical  applied 
studies  of  specific  problems  faced  by  Industry 
or  agriculture. 

When  we  asked  about  student  unrest  in 
the  USS.R..  Nlcolal  Meshkov.  minister  for 
hlKher  education  In  Byelorussia,  made  a  very 
brief  response:  "We  think  the  students  In 
the  West  have  a  function  that  is  counter  to 
society.  It  is  Illogical  for  the  best  pari;  of 
society  to  revolt." 

•City  and  country  students  get  about  the 
same  level  of  education,"  Kokhanov  said 
•but  some  have  better-qualified  teachers  than 
others.  To  attract  teachers  to  the  villages,  we 
guarantee  them  new  homes  or  apartments 
and  give  them  other  incentives^ 

"On  the  examination."  he  added,    the  vil- 
lage and  city  youngsters  score  at  about  the 

^''we  asked  what  happens  when  a  bad  teacher 

'^Kokhrnov  said,  "It  IS  a  Problem !"-a.id 
all  the  soviet  leaders  laughed.  He  said  one 
remedy   lies   In   the   refresher   courses   con- 
ducted for  teachers.  Hi,«.t 
Educational    television    Is    "O^Jn    direct 
classroom  use  yet,  but  Soviet  officials  said 
this  would  start  soon.  Many  educational  pro- 
g^Tml  are  carried  on  the  "-egular  televls  on 
channels,  and  some  are  tied  directly  to  the 
wl^-spr^ad     evening     and     correspondence 
courses  that  many  workers  take.         ,„^^.  ^^ 
Pay   for   college   and    university   teachers 
and  research  people  of  similar  acadenUc  leve 
has  a  wide  range,  we  were  told  at  the  uni- 
versity   in   Novosibirsk's    "Science    City  .It 
may   be   anywhere   from    130   rubles   to   600 
rubles  a  month,  which  would  be  about  $143 
to   $660  at  current  exchange  rates.   A  pro- 
fessor with  ten  years  experience,  for  exam- 
ple, would  get  450  rubles   (W95)    a  month^ 
^   "Science  City"'  started  during  World  War 
II  when  the  Soviets  set  up  a  branch  of  tneir 
Academy  of  Science  there.  It  was  expanded 
rapidly  after  the  war.  on  the  strength  of  a 
decision  to  move  some  of  the  key  research 
and  academic  leaders  out  of  Moscow    Prom 
the   original   mathemaUcs   and   physics   in- 
stitute, the  complex  has  spread  to  a  1  of  the 
physical,  technical,  chemical  and  biological 
sciences,   with    15    universities   and   colleges 
now  operating  In  the  Siberian  city. 

Close  relationships  between  the  many  re- 
search institutes  and  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities is  a  trademark  of  the  complex. 

One  feature  at  Novosibirsk  is  the  third 
largest  library  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  with  five  mll- 
Uon  volumes  and  heavily  oriented  to  science^ 
We  saw  scores  of  American  scientific  and 
medical  publications  In  the  reading  room  and 
were  told  an  exhibit  of  American  science 
books  would  be  opened  soon. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  knowledge,  the 
simpler  accounting— as  we  saw  everywhere 
we  went  in  the  U.S.S.R.— was  being  done 
with  an  abacus. 

One  of  the  relatively  few  requests  to  our 
hosts  that  they  couldn't  find  time  to  ar- 
range was  a  visit  to  a  Soviet  hospital.  But. 
true  to  his  devotion  to  digging  out  Infor- 
mation. Editor  Norman  Isaacs  of  Louisville, 
found  a  way.  He  had  been  feeling  ill  and 
by  the  time  he  got  to  Irkutsk,  In  eastern 
Siberia,  It  was  obvious  he  needed  some  med- 
ical attention. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  describe  his  trouble 
would  be  to  call  It  a  delicate  problem.  But 
Norman  and  the  U.S.  Embassy  doctor  figured 
out.  after  It  was  all  over  and  he  was  back  In 
Moscow,  that  he  must  have  had  an  Infection 
or  else  passed  a  small  kidney  stone. 

Anyway,  his  emergency  call  went  out  and  a 
young  male  doctor  and  a  nurse  showed  up 
at  his  hotel  at  11  pjn. 
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He  reported  at  a  hospltal-cUnlc  for  tests 
the  next  morning.  That  evening,  he  wa«  In 
the  boaplt&I  attended  by  Ave  doctors — the 
chief  sxirgeon,  the  deputy  head  of  the  clinic, 
an  aaslatant  surgeon  and  two  other  doctors — 
all  women. 

When  he  had  ^jeen  treated — and  It  helped — 
Norman  paid  56  cents  for  a  prescription  and 
that  was  the  oiiy  charge.  When  I  last  saw 
him,  though,  he  was  still  suffering  from  the 
emotional  trauma  of  his  confrontation  with 
the  woman  medics. 

The  complex  a(  medical  care  In  the  Soviet 
Union  literally  does  extend  from  before  the 
cradle,  with  expensive  pre-natal  care  and 
maternity  benefits  for  women,  all  the  services 
we're  a«cu8tome4  to,  and  a  variety  of  health 
and  rest  centers  where  people  may  go  for  a 
day,  a  weekend,  a  month  or  longer  for  rest 
and  health  care. 

We  saw  one  sanltartimi  at  Sochi,  the  resort 
center  on  the  Black  Sea  coast.  Started  by  a 
miners'  union.  Its  now  accommodates  workers 
from  a  variety  at  enterprises  and  specializes 
In  ther^jeutlc  l»aths  utUlzlng  the  sxUphur 
waters  of  the  area.  Other  kinds  of  health 
treatment  also  are  available  in  a  dally  regi- 
men that  combines  vacation  pleasures  with 
the  treatments. 

It  also  has  its  own  beach,  and  can  accom- 
moda^tt^OO  visitors  at  a  time.  Its  staff  of  200 
lOClu(}Q0, 17  physicians  and  40  nurses. 

Most  of  the  workers  who  come  to  Sochi  do 
ao  on  their  vacj^ona  and  have  to  be  oerti- 
fled  for  health  care  by  the  doctor  where  they 
work.  Once  this  happens,  they  can  come  to 
the  resort  for  26  ■  days.  The  cost  Is  170  rubles 
($187)  and  the  Worker  pays  a  third  of  that, 
with  hl3  trade  uijlon  or  enterprise  pajrlng  the 
remainder.  Even!  his  transportation  may  be 
paid  If  he  come*  from  far  away. 

Other  sanltart*  along  the  90-mlle  seacoast 
sp>eclallze  In  various  kinds  of  treatments  and 
the  whole  combljiatlon — bathing,  recreation, 
health  services  and  fxin  In  the  sun — attracts 
a  total  of  nine  ^illUon  visitors  to  the  Sochi 
region  every  yeaft 

Moscow's  Deputy  Mayor  Vaslly  Isayev 
summed  up  the  general  picture  of  the  Soviet's 
health  and  education  when  he  commented: 
"The  Soviet  is  re«F)on8lble  for  everything  that 
happens  to  ever^  dtlzen,  from  the  day  he  la 
bom  until  the  d^y  he  dies." 

On  the  surfact,  at  least,  the  service  looks 
complete.  Its  real  quality  certainly  couldn't 
be  evaluated  wltfc  the  sketchy  look  we  had  at 
It.  But  as  one  of  our  traveling  editors  said, 
speaking  of  Nonii  Isaacs'  experience,  "In  the 
Soviet  Union,  wliere  there's  an  111,  there's  a 
way." 
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PARTNERSHU'  BETWEEN  CONGRESS 
AND  THE  i  ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  nxiMois 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdai/,  October  30.  1969 

Mr.  AREND$.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issues 
President  NixoH  has  put  before  us  in  his 
message  earlief  this  month  are  beyond 
partisanship.  lie  has  called  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  thq  working  partnership  be- 
tween Congress!  and  the  administration — 
for  the  sake  ol  national  reforms,  many 
long  overdue.  These  reforms  are  needed 
in  areas  which  concern  every  American. 
We  have  hunger  in  the  midst  of  plenty — 
crime  striking  fear  In  every  heart — In- 
flation shrinkiiig  every  hard-earned  dol- 
lar. These  are  among  the  problems  we 
must  solve  together — Congress  and  the 
administration  working  harmoniously 
for  the  sake  of  tihe  coimtry. 

The  President  deserves  high  praise  for 
his  candor  in  s^klng  our  cooperation.  He 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

has  said  he  is  willing  to  travel  more  than 
halfway  to  work  with  Congress  to  accom- 
plish what  needs  to  be  done.  Let  us 
travel  with  him  on  the  road  to  national 
reforms  we  must  have  If  we  are  to  make 
this  Nation  all  it  should  and  can  be. 
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ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL 
TRENDS  IN  THE  1970'S 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTAHVES 

Thursday.  October  30.  1969 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  Mr.  James  G. 
Morton  of  the  Manufacturing  Chemists 
Association,  Washington,  D.C.,  recently 
made  a  speech  before  the  Arkansas 
Petroleum  Council  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
His  remarks  were  complimentary  of  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  Congressman 
David  Phyor.  His  subject  is  timely  and 
thought  provoking.  I  recommend  it  to 
my  colleagues : 
Economic  and  Political  Trends  in  thx 

1970's 
(Remarks  by  James  O.  Morton  before  the 

Arkansas  Petrolevun  Council  at  the  Velda 

Rose  Tower,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  on  Oct.  15, 

1960) 

It  Is  a  pleas\ire  to  be  here  today  to  plnch- 
hlt  for  my  friend  David  Pryor.  I  always  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  return  to  this  land 
of  scenic  wonders  and  warm-hearted,  down- 
to-earth  people.  The  new  dynamism  In  Ar- 
keoisas  Is  eu  Invigorating  as  the  mountain 
air;  It  gives  exciting  promise  to  your  future. 

Congressman  Pryor  has  earned  a  reputa- 
tion In  Washington  for  wit,  charm,  and 
eloquence — all  of  which  are  well  known  to 
the  people  of  Arkansas.  He  Is  one  of  the 
bright  young  leaders  on  the  national  scene. 
It  thus  took  considerable  temerity  on  my 
part  to  agree  to  appear  In  his  place. 

Por  me  to  come  here  was  like  a  bench 
warmer  replacing  Bill  Montgomery  In  the 
backfleld  of  the  Razorbacks.  But.  come  to 
think  of  It,  It  Is  a  more  welcome  assignment 
than  Wichita  State  faces  a  week  from 
Satiarday. 

Economic  forecasting  is  being  followed 
with  no  less  enthusiasm  than  football  predic- 
tions these  days,  even  In  Arkansas.  So  I  shall 
try  to  sketch  a  few  dimensions  of  oiir  eco- 
nomic future  and  also  size  up  the  changclng 
shai>e  of  American  politics  In  the  1970's. 

As  our  country  proceeds  Into  the  final 
third  of  the  20th  Century  swift  and  sweep- 
ing changes  are  occurring  In  our  economic 
life  as  well  as  In  our  poUtlcs. 

Powerful  forces  of  growth  and  change  pro- 
duced by  the  wave  of  new  technology  are. 
Indeed,  remaking  America.  We  should  wel- 
come the  challenges  of  change,  not  fear 
them.  But  the  transition  will  be  more  satis- 
factorily negotiated  If  we  achieve  an  ade- 
quate measure  of  control  over  the  forces 
affecting  our  future. 

This  Is  easier  said  than  done,  of  course,  as 
one  perceives  In  our  frustrated  efforts  to  end 
the  war  In  Vietnam  and  dampen  the  fires  of 
Inflation.  These  two  complicated  and  difficult 
tasks  relate  In  various  ways  to  nearly  all  our 
other  major  problems. 

President  Nixon  Is  finding,  like  Lyndon 
Johnson,  that  unless  he  succeeds  In  ameUo- 
ratlng  the  Vietnam  situation  there  are  nar- 
row limits  on  what  else  he  may  accomplish. 

Equally  vital  to  ova  nation's  future  and  to 
each  of  us  as  Individuals  Is  the  urgent  need 
to  curb  Inflation.  The  noted  economist  Carl 
Hagedom  recently  penned  a  proverb  for  our 
times  when  he  wrote:  "Pear  of  Inflation  Is 
the  beginning  of  eoonomlc  wisdom." 


The  Administration  Is  following  a  carefully 
gauged  path  of  gradualism  to  contain  in- 
flationary forces  rather  than  risk  disrupting 
the  economy  by  slamming  on  the  brakes. 

The  object  Is  to  lessen  Inflationary  pres- 
sures effectively  while  minimizing  the  price 
which  must  be  paid  In  reduced  employment. 
The  President  must  negotiate  the  difficult 
passage  between  the  Scylla  of  unemployment 
and  the  Charybdls  of  inflation,  either  of 
which  could  prove  ruinous  In  the  election 
year  of  1970. 

A  return  to  normalcy  could  well  result  In 
an  unemployment  rate  of  four  and  a  half  to 
five  percent  in  the  first  half  of  next  year. 
That  might  be  tolerable  In  some  circum- 
stances, perhaps,  but  under  present  condi- 
tions It  would  have  to  be  offset  by  govern- 
mental actions  to  alleviate  the  effects  on  the 
ghettoes.  Increased  idleness  among  Negroes 
could  be  explosive. 

The  unemployment  rate  reached  four  per- 
cent In  September,  the  rate  which  prevailed 
during  the  high  employment  economy  prior 
to  escalation  of  the  military  effort  In  Viet- 
nam. 

This  sign  was  read  with  much  hope  by 
the  Nixon  Administration  that  restraints  ^re 
working  and  the  economy  is  cooling  off. 

One  hopes  the  return  to  more  normal,  sus- 
tainable employment  levels  indicates  that  we 
are  getting  inflation  under  control  but  there 
Is  no  firm  evidence  that  Increased  unem- 
ployment will  spell  the  end  of  either  infla- 
tion or  high  Interest  rates. 

The  experts  now  think  they  see  the  top 
of  the  price  spiral  but  this  kind  of  fore- 
casting is  at  best  chamcy  business.  A  certain 
amount  of  wishful  thinking  influences  eco- 
nomic analysis  when  one  is  fighting  Inflation 
psychology.  It  is,  in  fact,  essential  in  striv- 
ing to  dispel  hedge  buying  and  other  infla- 
tionary practices. 

The  picture  at  this  point  is  mixed  and  one 
can  Interpret  the  Indicators  either  way.  Sev- 
eral basic  indicators  clearly  suggest  undi- 
minished strength  in  the  economy.  Personal 
Income  is  expanding  and  further  large  in- 
creases are  in  prospect  during  the  coming 
months.  A  continuing  strong  flow  of  income 
will  be  translated  into  large  spending  by  con- 
sumers. 

Industrial  production  has  been  Increasing 
at  a  brisk  pace  and  new  orders  show  no  slack- 
ening. Constmier  spending,  marked  by  in- 
creased purchases  of  services  of  all  kinds, 
continues  strong.  There  are  scant  signs  of  a 
moderating  economy  In  these  key  Indicators. 

The  root-cause  of  inflation  Is  rising  costs — 
labor  costs.  Interest  rates,  insurance,  con- 
struction costs,  but  especially  labor  costs. 
In  key  Industries  the  two  and  three  year  con- 
tracts provide  wage  hikes  substantially  in 
excess  of  productivity  Increases. 

Taking  the  steel  industry,  as  an  example, 
workers  were  granted  a  7-8  percent  wage 
Increase  last  year.  The  contract  automati- 
cally gave  them  another  six  percent  rise  on 
Augvist  1  of  this  year  and  another  sizable 
Increase  will  take  effect  next  year.  Steel 
prices  have  been  rising  as  a  consequence  and 
the  effects  are  felt  in  widening  circles 
throtighout  the  economy. 

In  assessing  the  economic  outlook  one  can 
reasonably  anticipate  that  inflationary  re- 
straints wiU  take  hold  in  a  signiflcant  way  in 
the  period  ahead,  most  pronouncedly  In  the 
first  quarter  of  next  year. 

It  Is  predictable  that — 

The  unemployment  rate  will  continue  its 
uptrend. 

Plant  and  equipment  spending  will  bead 
downward  after  this  quarter. 

Housing  will  suffer  the  effects  of  credit 
restraints  for  a  prolonged  period. 

Corporate  profits  will  lag  as  a  result  of  the 
tightentng  squeeze. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  living  Is 
likely  to  continue  upward  after  the  end  of 
the  year.  Some  easing  may  be  expected  if 
food  prices  cease  to  rise.  Costs  of  services 
will  continue  their  9%  inflationary  pace. 
Wage  increases  are  apt  to  counteract  same 
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of  the  antl-lnflatlonary  gains  as   they   are 
translated  into  consumer  spending. 

While  we  will  continue  to  feel  the  trou- 
blesome effects  of  inflation  for  some  months 
to  come,  it  appears  at  least  to  be  slowing 
from  a  gallop  to  a  trot.  The  consequences 
of  the  readjustment  will  be  painful  to  many 
Americans,  most  particularly  in  lost  jobs. 

The  Administration  has  failed  to  utilize 
moral  suasion  and  public  opinion  to  help 
hold  the  line  on  wages  and  prices.  The  fail- 
ure to  act  will  draw  mounting  criticism 
unless  the  President  takes  the  inflation  is- 
sue to  the  people.  It  is  my  belief  he  will  not 
delay  longer  in  employing  the  power  and 
prestige  of  this  office  to  demand  price  and 
wage  restraints,  the  latter  being  related  to 
productivity  Increases. 

The  passing  pwoblems  we  are  experiencing, 
however,  should  not  obscure  the  long-term 
prospects  of  the  giant  American  economy. 
In  any  direction  we  look  the  potentials  are 
breathtaking. 

Sometime  next  year  or  the  year  after — 
depending  on  the  rate  of  growth  and  the 
rate  of  inflation — the  Gross  National  Product 
of  the  United  States  will  cross  the  trillion- 
dollar  mark. 

That  Is  a  fantastic  figure,  far  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  ordinary  mortal.  It 
will  be  an  economic  high  water  mark  for  all 
history.  It  could  be  achieved  only  by  a  fan- 
ustlcally  productive  economy  like  ours. 

It  will  be  more  than  a  tribute  to  the  Amer- 
ican system;  It  will  provide  us  the  means  to 
better  that  system  for  ourselves  and  for 
every  citizen. 

The  petroleum  industry  will  play  its  full 
part  In  this  economic  miracle,  In  the  future 
as  in  the  past. 

The  total  value  of  crude,  natural  gas 
liquids,  and  natural  gas  produced  in  the 
United  States  last  year  topped  $14  billion — 
some  $83  million  produced  by  you  here  in 
Arkansas. 

Crude  oil  is  the  leading  mineral  product  of 
the  United  States  in  value — as  it  Is  also  in 
your  own  state. 

Our  increasingly  industrialized,  increas- 
ingly mobile  society  will  continue  to  demand 
energy  in  enormous  quantities.  This  is  no 
less  true  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  living 
standards  rise  and  mobility  becomes  an  im- 
perative. 

Oil  and  gas  will  supply  nearly  three  quar- 
ters of  the  world's  demand  for  energy  In  the 
foreseeable  futtire  particularly  since  the 
prospects  for  nuclear  energy,  while  they  re- 
main bright,  are  not  as  glowing  as  once 
appeared. 

Moreover,  petroleum  Is  growing  in  signifi- 
cance as  a  life  stream  of  the  burgeoning  or- 
ganic chemical  Industry.  It  provides  the 
basis  for  almost  nine-tenths  of  the  organic 
chemicals  mtmufactured  In  the  United 
States — and  the  demand  for  petrochemicals 
is  expanding  at  the  rate  of  9%  to  10%  a 
year. 

I  might  finally  add  that  oU  and  gas  ac- 
count for  nine-tenths  of  the  space  heating 
that  keeps  Americans  living  and  working  in 
comfort. 

There  has  been  so  much  controversy  over 
Import  quotas  lately  that  people  forget  that 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  contrib- 
ute to  our  export  performance  as  well — $350 
million  last  year  in  the  face  of  the  stlffest 
kind  of  foreign  competition. 

The  most  sensational  new  development  is, 
of  course,  the  emergence  of  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska  with  Its  tremendous  potential  for 
production.  That  prospect  has  already  re- 
sulted in  bringing  to  reality  the  dream  of 
explorers  over  the  centuries — the  commercial 
use  of  the  Northwest  Passage.  The  maiden 
voyage  of  the  S.S.  Manhattan  was  clearly  an 
outstanding  success,  and  she  will  be  repeat- 
ing that  trip  this  coming  pprtng. 

In  the  years  to  come,  a  fleet  of  giant  tank- 
ers will  carry  fuel  to  the  oil-hungry  East 
Coast.  Alaskan  oU  will  also  be  going  by  pipe- 
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line  and  Unker  to  our  rapidly  growing  and 
rapidly  Industrializing  Paclflc  Coast  states. 
Do  any  clouds  darken  the  far  horizon? 
Some  of  you  I  suspect,  are  already  worrying 
about  the  electric  automobile.  But  the 
best  forecasts  I  can  get  from  experts  in  and 
out  of  government  is  that  this  Is  many 
years — flfteen  at  a  minimum — away  from 
being  a  practical  possibility  for  the  many 
millions  of  American  drivers.  That  gives  am- 
ple time  for  the  scientists  and  technologists 
to  develop  a  smog-free  fossil-fueled  automo- 
bile engine — and  I  have  enouch  confidence 
in  the  creative  ingenuity  of  Americans  to  be- 
lieve they  will  flnd  the  answer. 

It  is  exciting  to  consider  the  majestic  pan- 
orama of  the  American  economy  in  the  year 
1975 — only  half  a  decade  from  now.  Our  pop- 
ulation will  number  more  than  218  million. 
This  means  an  average  increase  of  2.4  mil- 
lion a  year  between  now  and  then,  portend- 
ing very  large  market  growth. 

On  the  assumption  we  will  maintain  a  4% 
annual  rate  of  real  GNP  growth  and  prices 
increase  only  moderately,  the  Gross  National 
Product  in  1975  would  soar  to  $1,200  bil- 
lion— that's  one  trillion,  200  billion  or,  put- 
ting it  in  a  time  frame.  $2  million  per  min- 
ute. 

Projections  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  show  that  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  families  will  have  incomes  of 
less  than  $5,000  In  1975,  down  from  one  third 
In  this  decade.  The  proportion  of  famlUes 
falling  within  the  $5,000  to  $10,000  range  will 
be  only  34%  in  1975,  down  from  43%  a  decade 
before. 

But  the  dramatic  shift  takes  place  in  the 
proportion  of  families  with  Incomes  over  $10.- 
000:  an  Increase  to  42%  In  1975  from  25%  a 
decade  earlier. 

Thus,  a  substantial  shift  Into  upper  In- 
come ranges  is  expected  In  the  1970's — a  fact 
with  far  reaching  Implications  for  the  kinds 
of  consumer  goods  and  services  which  will 
be  In  future  demand. 

Petroleum  will  have  a  prominent  place  In 
this  stupendous  market  growth.  One  needs 
only  consider  the  housing  demands  and 
transportation  required  of  this  kind  of  econ- 
omy to  gain  perspective  of  the  potential.  It 
will  not  be  surprising  If  new  car  purchases 
exceed  13  million  in  1975. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  briefly  to  the  po- 
litical scene.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found changes  which  will  occur  In  politics 
In  the  1970's  will  be  in  the  makeup  and  In 
the  philosophies  of  the  major  political  par- 
ties themselves. 

The  political  landscape  today  is  clut- 
tered with  obsolescent  and  decaying  struc- 
tures which  are  giving  way  to  the  new 
ideas  and  the  realities  and  the  challenges 
of  our  times. 

In  the  South,  for  example,  we  see  the 
emergence  of  a  two-party  system  in  place 
of  the  monolithic  structure  which  had  pre- 
vailed for  nearly  a  century  following  the 
Reconstruction.  The  term  "the  Solid  South" 
Is  a  political  anachronism  buried  under  the 
economic  and  social  upheavals  of  the  new 
day.  This  will  beneflt  the  South  because  It 
will  no  longer  be  politically  like  the  good 
wife  who  is  taken  for  granted. 

We  see  a  spreading  rovolt  against  some 
of  the  outworn  political  machines  which 
once  held  many  of  our  major  population 
centers  in  the  tight  grip  of  powerful  big 
city  bosses. 

We  see  a  decline  in  the  political  power 
of  the  agricultural  bloc  as  more  than  sev- 
enty percent  of  the  American  people  now 
live  on  one  percent  of  our  land  area  in 
dense  urban  concentrations. 

We  see  a  breaking'  up  of  the  old  coalitions 
and  alliances  of  minority  groups,  hyphen- 
ated Americans,  the  underprivileged  and 
the  exploited  who  were  joined  by  common 
fears  and  misery. 

The  broadening  stream  of  a  well  edu- 
cated,  industrious,   and   prospering   Ameri- 
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can  middle  class  ia  producing  an  evolution. 
If  not  a  revolution.  In  the  Ideologies,  phi- 
losophy, and  assumptions  which  had  cast 
the  mold  of  politics  In  America  since  the 
Roosevelt  years. 

There  are  few  Indications  that  the  Nixon 
domestic  program  will  differ  to  any  sub- 
stantive degree  from  the  Johnson  domestic 
program.  One  might  conclude  that  In  the 
present  day  of  complex,  difficult,  and  coetly 
national  problems,  disagreement  centers 
not  only  the  deflnltlon  of  fundamental  ob- 
jectives but  on  the  approach  for  attaining 
the  objectives. 

This  could  well  mean  that  poUtlcs  In  the 
1970'8  will  be  strongly  influenced  by  dem- 
onstrated management  ability  In  govern- 
ment. Certainly  more  and  more  Americans 
are  going  to  Insist  on  more  efficient  and 
economical  management  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  planning  and  the  ordering  of 
priorities  to  productivity  and  cost  effective- 
ness. 

There  are  clear  signs  of  this  In  the  de- 
bate over  reform  of  the  postal  system,  as 
an  Illustration. 

There  seems  to  be  a  turning  of  the  tide 
m  the  fiow  of  organized  labor  towards  one 
political  party  and  business  towards  the 
opposing  party.  This  Is  a  welcome  develop- 
ment because  it  would  prove  extremely  un- 
fortunate If  labor  and  business  were  to 
become  polarized  Into  opposing  political 
parties  which  would  thus  become  their  cap- 
tives. 

We  have  only  to  consider  the  difficulties 
of  England  today  to  comprehend  the  dan- 
ger. The  strength  of  our  society  rests  to  an 
Important  degree  on  our  broad  diversity  and 
the  free  running  stream  of  pluralism.  We 
invigorate  and  enhance  our  two-party  sys- 
tem by  ensuring  that  each  preserves  di- 
versity and  a  certain  universality  within 
Its  framework. 

Both  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic 
parties  need  the  wisdom,  experience,  inno- 
vative talents,  and  resourcefulness  of  busi- 
nessmen. The  problems  of  our  times  are  of 
such  scale  and  complexity  that  we  shall  not 
find  satisfactory  solutions  to  nmny  without 
the  full  participation  of  businessmen. 

American  businessmen  have  had  a  leading 
role  in  building  for  our  nation  the  world's 
largest,  strongest,  and  most  productive  econ- 
omy. Without  our  great  economic  leaps  for- 
ward there  vrould  be  small  hope  of  eliminat- 
ing squalor  and  want. 

The  government  cannot  decree  economic 
success;  but  it  can  help  set  the  conditions 
for  businessmen  to  achieve  It.  This  is  the 
essence  of  the  constructive  partnership  that 
holds  real  hope  for  the  attainment  of  our 
social  objectives  as  well  as  continued  eco- 
nomic progress. 

It  Is  extremely  unfortunate  that  so  many 
people  In  public  life  who  should  know  better 
persist  In  pursuing  a  business-baiting  course 
which  too  often  exaggerates  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  industry  while  obscuring  Its 
towering  contributions  to  social  and  economic 
gains  which  have  made  our  country  the 
envy  of  the  world. 

To  the  well-intensioned  but  misguided 
business-baiters  I  say  lets  cease  those  tactics 
which  tend  to  create  general  distrust  of  the 
business  community  and  undermine  con- 
fidence in  our  economic  system'. 

We  should  and  must  continue  to  eliminate 
abuse  and  shoddy  practice  wherever  we  find 
it  but  let  us  reject  those  who  paint  business- 
men as  villains  in  order  to  obtain  headlines. 
Our  system  isn't  perfect;  nor  will  It  ever  be. 
But  no  system  has  worked  so  well  for  so 
many.  We  must  exercise  great  care  In  our 
actions  affecting  the  economic  engine  that 
has  taken  us  so  far  so  fast. 

In  assessing  the  shape  of  politics  In  the 

1970's  I  predict  that  businessmen  will  take  a 
broader,  more  energetic  and  enlightened  role 
in  public  affairs  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
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It  Is  also  predictable  that  businessmen  will 
Increasingly  support  candidates  of  both 
parties  who  understand  the  problems  and 
the  needs  of  business.  I  think  the  healthy 
pragmatism  whjch  has  characterized  busi- 
ness declslon-miklng  will  assert  Itself  In  the 
poUtlcal  spher-".  It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
modern  day  business  executives  persisting  In 
dogmatic  loyalties  which  have  come  to  be 
empty  of  meanl;ig. 

In  the  1970's  the  business  executive  will 
not  buy  dogma  and  demagogy;  he  will  be 
Issue-orlented  a^d  will  carefully  assess  the 
plana  and  alter:  atlves  proposed  by  the  can- 
didates. His  loyalty  will  be  less  to  a  political 
party  and  more  to  those  who  set  the  condi- 
tions that  are  good  for  our  economic  system 
Irrespective  of  psUtlcal  affiliation. 

Finally  I  wou  d  like  to  say  that  I  feel  we 
are  approaching  a  new  political  epoch  In  the 
1970's.  Perhaps  it  this  moment  there  Is  not 
apparent  on  th«  scene  the  Ideas  and  the  in- 
spirational drlv(  which  mark  great  political 
movements. 

But  It  Is  my  belief  that  a  powerful  new 
political  movement  Is  In  the  making. 

There  has  ne'er  been  a  great  civilization 
which  has  not  had  as  its  seat  great  cities. 
We  cannot  continue  as  the  world's  leading 
nation  If  we  p«rmlt  our  cities  to  decay. 

Rather  must  ^  ire  build  cities  of  beauty  and 
'splendor  worthj  of  the  real  America.  These 
"cities  Blust  be  i  lore  than  the  mirror  of  our 
advances  In  science,  medicine,  the  arts,  archi- 
tecture, literature,  commerce  and  Industry. 

They  must  shI  ne  as  examples  for  the  world 
that  in  a  free  soi  ilety  all  things  are  possible — 
and  that  they  are  possible  for  all.  The  next 
truly  great  p>olUlcal  movement  in  America 
will  in  my  Judgment  embody  this  assump- 
tion. 

This  movemeit  Is  now  awaiting  its  leader 
who  may  well  be  come  the  next  political  giant 
in  our  history.  He  will  succeed  only  if  he 
draws  from  the  strengths  of  the  great  main- 
stream of  middle  class  America  which.  In 
truth,  provides  he  foundations  for  building 
a  renewed  and  b  >tter  nation. 
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HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  one  of  our  colleagues,  Hon.  Tim  Lee 
Carter  of  Kentucky,  called  to  our  atten- 
tion the  outstanding  approval  of  the 
Green  Thumb  program  by  the  people  in 
Estil  County,  Ky.  I  wish  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  large  group 
of  letters  which  I  have  received  from 
Haskell  County,  Okla,,  which  also  point 
out  the  great  work  being  done  by  the 
Green  Thumb  organization  in  that 
Oklahoma  county. 

The  overall  super\'ision  of  Green 
Thumb  programs  has  been  lodged  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  is 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  with  the  assistance  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union.  Green  Thumb  would 
never  have  become  a  reality  had  it  not 
been  for  the  leaders  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union  who  fight  the  battles  of 
the  small  farmer. 

Green  Thumb  provides  supplemental 
income  for  needy  rural  residents  with 
agricultural  backgrounds.  It  is  now  im- 
plemented in  seven  Oklahoma  counties 
of  which  Haskell  county  in  the  Third 
Congressional  District  is  one.  To  demon- 
strate what  the  people  of  that  county 
think  of  the  work  of  Green  Thumb,  I  wish 
to  quote  from  letters  written  by  some 
of  its  good  citizens. 

The  Honorable  O.  L.  Sherley.  superin- 
tendent of  Haskell  County  Schools, 
thinks  the  Green  Thumb  program  very 
worthwhile.  He  writes: 

The  people  who  were  employed  in  this 
project  took  a  very  personal  pride  in  their 
work  and  were  very  happy  to  be  doing  some- 
thing worthwhile  and  constructive. 

Mr.  Fred  R.  Ward  of  Stigler  wrote  to 
the  Haskell  County  Community  Action 
Foundation,  and  part  of  his  letter  fol- 
lows: 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  improvements  made  at 
Lake  John  Wells  through  the  Green  Thumb 
project.  Progress  at  the  lake  has  far  ex- 
ceeded my  expectations. 

Mr.  Ross  Billingsley,  also  of  Stigler. 
was  of  a  similar  opinion  because  he 
states  this  in  his  letter: 

The  value  received  from  the  results  of  the 
Green  Thumb  project  at  the  Stigler  City 
Lake  has  far  surpassed  my  expectations.  A 
great  service  has  been  rendered  to  our  com- 
munity by  these  old  timers,  and  I,  for  one, 
heartily  congratulate  them. 

And  Eulis  Laf ave,  Stigler,  has  written : 

We  appreciate  the  good  job  that  has  been 
done  there — 

Meaning  the  new  City  Lake. 

Reba  Dunn,  the  Headstart  director  of 
the  KiBois  Community  Action  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  also  wrote: 

The  men  employed  through  Green  Thumb 
are  doing  work  they  enjoy  and  doing  it 
with  pride  in  a  Job  well  done.  I  feel  this 
is  a  most  worthwhile  program  and  hope  to 
see  It  continue. 


The  Honorable  Clifton  Few,  sheriff  of 
Haskell  County,  has  also  noted  the  fine 
job  done  by  the  Green  Thumb  workers, 
and  for  this  reason  stated  in  his  letter: 

One  can  definitely  see  the  Improvements 
upon  entering  the  area.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  project  continued  because  of  the  benefit 
derived  not  only  by  the  public  but  workers 
as  well. 

The  Honorable  Fannie  Renfrew,  city 
clerk  of  Stigler,  in  her  letter  added  these 
words: 

Because  of  the  dedication  to  their  work,  our 
Park  has  received  First  Place  Award  in  a 
fourteen-state  region.  We  are  very  proud  of 
this  achievement  which  could  not  have  been 
done  without  the  assistance  of  Green  Thumb 
members. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Highfill,  Stigler,  have 
been  impressed  by  the  good  work  of  Green 
Thumb.  They  joined  in  this  statement: 

We  are  very  grateful  for  the  Green  Thumb 
Project  work  which  has  been  done  this  year 
at  Lake  John  Wells,  which  we  usually  refer 
to  as  Stlgler's  new  city  lake.  The  work  done 
by  Green  Thumb  has  made  It  one  of  the  best. 

Mrs.  Hazel  Killian  added: 

We  think  the  Green  Thumb  Project  Is 
wonderful.  It  has  certainly  made  our  City 
Park  an  asset  to  the  Community. 

Nellie  Beller  and  Mrs.  Buie  Kirkpati  ick 
and  Mrs.  Deward  Martin  made  similar 
statments.  All  wrote  that  they  "appre- 
ciate all  your  efforts  given  to  this 
program." 

Mr.  Hercel  W.  Hickman,  who  lives  on 
Route  3  outside  of  Stigler,  also  said: 

The  City  Lake  Park  Project  deserves  and 
Is  receiving  praise  from  people  all  over  the 
county  and  from  others  who  visit  our  City 
Lake  Park. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Dunn  holds  a  similar  opinion. 
He  wrote : 

Besides  providing  supplemental  Income 
to  the  elderly  men  of  our  community,  we  now 
have  a  beautiful  picnic,  camping,  and  swim- 
ming area  adjacent  to  our  new  city  lake. 

Becky  Hickman  writes: 

As  Social  Worker  for  Head  Start  in  Haskell 
county  it  was  my  privilege  to  go  with  our 
Head  Start  children  to  the  City  Lake  Park 
for  a  picnic  In  the  spring.  This  summer  our 
church  has  been  to  the  Park  for  several 
picnics  and  on  each  occasion  I  have  heard 
so  much  praise  for  the  beautiful  rock  work, 
landscaping,  and  beach  improvement. 

The  Honorable  Ruby  Rainwater,  coun- 
ty treasurer  of  Haskell  County,  writes: 

I  think  the  Green  Thumb  Project  at  the 
new  City  Lake  has  made  a  wonderful  im- 
provement on  the  area.  This  summer,  we 
attended  a  picnic  supper  with  a  group  of 
church  people.  While  we  were  there  there 
were  two  different  groups  on  the  grounds. 
All  those  in  our  group  remarked  numerous 
times  on  the  wonderful  work  the  Green 
Thumb  workers  had  done. 

And  now,  I  will  quote  from  a  letter 
signed  by  many  members  of  the  New 
Century  club  of  Stigler: 

How  we  enjoy  taking  visitors  for  picnic, 
boating,  swimming,  skiing  and  fishing  to 
Lake  John  Wells.  Our  thanks  to  the  Green 
Thumb  men  for  putting  forth  that  little 
extra  labor,  which  caused  this  part  to  be 
selected  "best." 

The  letter  was  signed  by  Fred  R,  Ward, 
Dolores  I.  Williamson,  Mrs.  James  D. 
Love,  Mrs.  O.  L.  Sherley,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Mc- 
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CoUum,  Mrs.  Michael  Howard,  Mrs.  Wil- 
lian  E.  Cox,  Jr.,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Dunn,  Mrs. 
Rex  Pettyjohn,  Miss  Modena  Mitchell, 
Hazel  Killian,  L.  M.  Smithy,  Ann  Hender- 
son, Mrs.  John  Aston,  Mrs.  Grady  OUin, 
president,  Mrs.  Connie  Tucker,  Pauline 
Strombaugh,  Mrs.  Ruth  Gulley,  Mrs. 
A.  D.  Waltz,  and  Mrs.  Burl  Grubbs. 

I  proudly  salute  the  Green  Thumb  pro- 
gram. 

A  CIVIC  GROUP  WITH  VISION 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  30.  1969 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  civic 
groups  come  and  civic  groups  go.  Some 
leave  only  the  lightest  impression  on  the 
life  of  the  community  they  would  serve. 
Others  thrive,  perhaps  because  in  the  be- 
tiirming  they  set  themselves  more  realis- 
tic goals,  or  had  a  firmer  vision  of  com- 
munity need. 

One  civic  organization  in  California 
which  has  thrived  as  the  community  has 
grown  is  the  San  Fernando  Valley  In- 
dustrial Association.  This  group  is  about 
to  mark  its  20th  anniversary. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  founders  of  this 
organization,  a  group  of  clear-thinking 
businessmen,  recognized  that  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  had  a  tremendous 
growth  potential.  It  had  a  favorable  cli- 
mate, a  stable  labor  market,  good  indus- 
trial transportation,  and  the  essential 
public  utilities.  With  unusual  foresight, 
however,  they  realized  that  uncontrolled 
industrial  growth  would  blight  this  lovely 
valley  and  the  lives  of  its  inhabitants. 
So  they  dedicated  themselves  to  build- 
ing a  well-balanced  community,  with 
individUEtl  values  carefully  guarded  while 
they  worked  to  foster  the  conditions  that 
would  attract  industry. 

Their  credo  reads : 

This  organization  has  a  three-fold  pur- 
pose ...  to  bring  more  desirable  Industries 
to  the  Valley  ...  (to)  create  more  jobs  for 
residents  In  the  Valley  .  .  .  (and  to)  protect 
the  interests  of  property  owners  and  In- 
vestors in  the  Valley. 

In  the  20  years  of  this  organization's 
existence,  the  Exjpulation  of  San  Fernan- 
do Valley  has  increased  750  percent.  In 
20  years  its  economy  has  changed  from 
a  predominantly  agricultural  base  to  a 
well-balanced  industrial-commercial- 
residential  area. 

Most  of  the  credit  for  the  phrase, 
"well-balanced,"  must  go  to  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  Industrial  Association, 
with  its  larger,  and  future-oriented  view, 
of  the  whole  area. 

But  they  have  had  their  struggles.  The 
San  Fernando  Valley  is  a  clearly  defined 
geographical  area.  Within  this  large  area 
there  are  numerous  clusters  of  homes 
which  over  the  years  have  become  recog- 
nizable, separate  communities.  Like 
people  the  world  over  whose  primary 
interests  lie  in  their  own  homes  and 
neighborhoods,  the  residents  of  these 
commvmities  have  sometimes  been  my- 
opic, their  vision  of  the  whole  valley 
blurred  by  this  overriding,  but  limited, 
interest. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  a  result,  when  the  industrial  associa- 
tion proposed  a  land  development  pro- 
gram in  1952  which  set  aside  carefully 
identified  areas  for  future  industrial  de- 
velopment, strong  opposition  arose.  Even 
after  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  had  adopted 
the  zoning  ordinances  recommended  by 
the  association,  some  civic  groups — the 
kind  that  "come  and  go" — brought  legal 
action  to  overturn  them. 

Eventually  the  assault  was  turned 
aside,  and  today,  an  1,100-acre  tract  of 
land  set  aside  under  the  association's 
land  development  program  which  houses 
enormous  industries  surrounded  by  hun- 
dreds of  smaller  supporting  facilities  is 
regarded  as  a  model  for  industrial  zon- 
ing throughout  the  Nation. 

The  San  Fernando  Valley  is  not 
blighted  by  these  industrial  giants.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  homogeneous  region 
of  quiet  residential  areas,  imited  by  a 
sense  of  being  a  part  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, and  imobtrusively  supported  by 
thriving  industries.  Most  of  the  workers 
are  homeowners.  But  now,  instead  of 
identifying  themselves  as  residents  of 
Van  Nuys,  or  Pacoima,  or  Reseda,  or 
Northridge — to  list  a  few  of  the  commu- 
nity names — most  regard  themselves  pri- 
marily as  "valley  residents." 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this 
broader  view  derives  in  large  measure 
from  the  work  of  the  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley Industrial  Association.  And  I  think 
most  residents  would  agree  with  me  when 
I  say,  I  am  glad  this  is  one  civic  group 
that  "came  and  stayed." 


SENATOR  BOB  DOLE  OF  KANSAS 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30.  1969 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  little 
known  facts  about  that  great  American, 
Senator  Bob  Dole  of  Kansas,  were  re- 
vealed last  Sunday  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Senator  Dole  arranged  to  present  an 
autographed  photograph  of  President 
Nixon  to  Dr.  Hampar  Kelikian,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  testimonial  dinner,  and 
Dole's  war  injuries  were  revealed  in 
some  detail.  I  am  confident  our  col- 
leagues in  both  the  House  and  Senate  are 
interested  in  the  following  account: 
Senator  Bob  Dole  of  Kansas 
(By  Philip    Warden) 

Washington.  October  25. — A  personally- 
autographed  picture  of  President  Nixon  went 
in  the  mall  this  week  for  Dr.  Hampar  Keli- 
kian, the  senior  orthopedic  surgeon  at  Wesly 
Memorial  hospital,  Chicago. 

The  presentation  of  the  photo  was  ex- 
pected to  be  one  of  the  highlights  of  a  din- 
ner at  the  Palmer  House,  last  Saturday  night, 
at  which  Dr.  Kelikian  was  the  guest  of  honor. 

But.  the  Nixon  administration,  like  Its 
predecessors,  sometimes  encounters  foulups, 
and  the  photo  did  not  reach  Sen.  Robert 
Dole  (R.,  Kan.),  who  was  to  make  the  pres- 
entation, until  late  this  week. 

an     ARMENIAN-AMERICAN 

Dr.  Kelikian,  an  Armenian-American,  was 
honored  both  as  "a  great  Armenian  EUld  out- 
standing American"  In  connection  with  his 
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appointment  to  the  President's  task  force  on 
problems  of  the  physically  handicapped. 

Dr.  Ralph  De  Forest  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  Chicago,  Is  president  of  the 
task  force  which  Is  expected  to  suggest  ways 
to  the  President  for  getting  the  physically 
handicapped  more  Involved  In  community 
life  and  training  them  for  Jobs. 

Sen.  Dole  had  a  personal  interest.  Dr. 
Kelikian,  with  his  surgical  skills,  converted 
Dole  from  a  World  War  II  near  basket  case 
Into  a  bouncy,  handsome,  witty,  greatly  re- 
spected member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

LEADS    PLATOON 

Dole,  In  April,  1945,  as  a  young  army  lieu- 
tenant, decided  to  lead  personally  his  platoon 
across  Italy's  Po  river  valley  to  wipe  out  a 
German  machine  gun  nest.  Crawling  from  a 
shell  hole  to  hurl  a  hand  grenade  at  the  nest, 
he  was  struck  by  machine  gun  bullets  and 
fragments  from  a  mortar  shell  which  blew 
him  back  Into  the  shell  hole.  He  discovered 
his  legs  were  paralyzed  and  he  thought  his 
arms  were  shot  off  because  he  could  neither 
feel  nor  see  them. 

Dole  spent  39  months  in  various  army  hos- 
pitals. He  finally  overcame  his  paralysis,  but 
could  not  regain  the  use  of  his  right  arm 
nor  overcome  his  depression. 

While  at  Percy  Jones  General  hospital  In 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  he  heard  of  Dr.  Kellklan's 
work  In  Chicago,  and  decided  to  visit  him. 
He  went  to  Chicago,  and.  In  a  series  of  opera- 
tions, the  doctor  transplanted  bone  and 
muscle  from  Dole's  leg  to  his  shoulder  and 
arm.  Dole  cannot  grasp  with  his  hand,  but 
now  It's  his  only  handicap. 

DINNER    HONORS    DOLE 

Dr.  Kelikian  went  to  Luray,  Kans.,  last 
month  to  a  dinner  honoring  Dole. 

"He  was  my  best  patient."  said  Dr.  Ke- 
likian. "I  knew  he  would  be  a  congressman. 
I  knew  he  would  be  a  senator.  And  I  know 
he'll  go  farther,  and  I  wait  for  the  day." 

Dole  told  his  fellow  Kansans  that  Dr.  Ke- 
likian told  him  "to  grow  up  and  do  some- 
thing with  my  life."  Dole  at  the  time  was 
still  hoping  to  return  to  college  and  be  a 
basketball  player  and  a  doctor  of  medicine. 
■He  made  me  understand  I  wouldn't  be  play- 
ing basketball  again  and  that  this  wasn't  the 
worst  thing  that  could  happen, 

"Dr,  Kelikian  operated  on  me  at  least  eight 
times,  and  he  wouldn't  let  me  pay  a  cent.  He 
lost  a  brother  In  the  war." 

Dole  went  back  to  college,  switched  from 
medicine  to  law,  and  embarked  on  a  success- 
ful career  in  politics. 


RULES  FOR  BRINGING  ABOUT  A 
REVOLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
was  present  at  the  biennial  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Order  of  Scotland,  and  was 
highly  honored  to  be  enrolled  among 
the  membership  of  the  Royal  Order  of 
Scotland.  On  that  occasion  the  group  was 
addressed  by  Marvin  E.  Fowler,  pro- 
vincial grand  master  of  the  order,  and 
certain  portions  of  that  fine  address 
seemed  to  direct  themselves  to  the  cen- 
tral point  of  origin  for  many  of  the  re- 
cent events  which  have  created  dis- 
tasteful headlines, 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  directing  your 
attention  to  these  excerpts  from  the  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Fowler,  because  I  feel  sure 
you  will  recognize  the  parallel  between 
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an  event  occuriifag  in  1919  and  certain 
conditions  which  today  constitute  a 
growing  hazard  tjo  our  national  strength, 
unity  and  sense  c*  purpose : 

VlctOT  Hugo  8al4:  "Destiny  la  made  up  of 
croearoads."  It  Is  tbe  croesroads  In  life  that 
make  the  going  hard  and  Interesting.  Ob- 
suclee — red  llght«  at  the  croesroads — con- 
front us  throughout  lUe's  Journey.  It  Is  the 
obstacles  In  life  tttat  cause  us  to  stop,  look 
and  think.  We  need  a  few  red  lights  to  teach 
us  caution,  to  dtevelop  oiu-  patience  and 
temper  our  actlori.  We  can  profit  from  the 
obstacles  we  enoounter.  They  frequently 
point  to  a  moral  or  teach  a  lasting  lesson. 
They  become  a  p4rt  of  our  expertence  and 
bring  us  to  a  realization  of  things  as  thev 
are. 

All  sensible  me4  are  concerned  about  the 
obstacles  that  confront  those  who  believe  In 
our  way  of  life,  wfe  are  constantly  reminded 
that  our  time  honjored  customs  and  rules  of 
conduct  are  serlojusly  threatened.  The  red 
light  flashes  and  it's  time  for  us  to  look  and 
think,  and  Ifs  t^e  for  us  to  choose  oxir 
course  and  press  forward  with  vigor.  Will 
humanity  be  able  Ito  profit  from  the  Ills  con- 
fronting It  today'JJ  It  hardly  seems  possible. 
But  every  time  I  ^  a  clean  cut  young  man 
seriously  interested  In  the  teachings  of 
DeMola^— I  take  h^t — and  I  appreciate  this 
young  man  all  tha  more  because  of  the  con- 
trast with  some  of  the  unkept,  unclean  and 
hairy  individuals  teen  on  the  streets  and  in 
the  parks.  Let  us  I  hope  and  pray  that  some 
good  may  come  frpm  these  obstacles  of  today 
and  let  us  use  out'  influence  to  see  that  we 
and  those  aroundl  us  choose  the  right  road 
Into  the  future. 

Earlier  this  month  I  spoke  at  the  Masonic 
Home,  and  I  wan^  to  repeat  a  small  portion 
of  that  talk  becd\ise  I  believe  it  contains 
something  that  8|iould  be  brought  to  your 
attenUon.  I  shall!  hope  that  the  following 
statement  will  stimulate  a  response  on  your 
part — ever  bearing  in  mind  that  we  each 
have  a  heritage  wtorthy  of  being  preserved.  I 
quote  from  my  pBevlous  talk  as  follows: 

On  a  dark  night  in  May.  1919,  members  of 
the  allied  military  intelUgence  arrested  a 
group  of  revolutic^arles  In  the  town  of  Dus- 
seldorf,  Germany. I  In  the  course  of  the  raid, 
the  allied  officers  jemptled  the  contents  of  a 
safe  and  foimd  tt«rein  a  document  contain- 
ing a  specific  outlne  of  'Rules  for  Bringing 
About  a  Revolution."  It  shows  the  strategy 
of  a  materialistic,  revolution,  and  how  per- 
sonal attitudes  aid  the  habits  of  lives  af- 
fect the  aflalrs  of  nations.  This  document, 
seized  in  1919.  a  half  century  ago,  lists  the 
following  "rules":} 

oung.  Get  them  away  from 
1  Interested  in  sex.  Make 
iestroy  their  ruggedness. 
[  all  means  of  publicity  and 


A.  Corrupt  the 
religion.  Get  thei 
them  superficial. 

B.  Get  control  o1 
thereby 

1.  Get  people's  ^nds  off  their  government 
by  focusing  their  attention  on  athletics,  sexy 
books  and  plays  ai^d  other  trivialities. 

2.  Divide  the  people  into  hostile  groups  by 
constantly  harping  on  controversial  matters 
of  no  importanceJ 

3.  Destroy  thei  people's  faith  in  their 
natural  leaders  b^  holding  these  latter  up  to 
ridicule  and  contempt. 

4.  Always  preacl^  true  democracy,  but  seize 
power  a5  fast  andjas  ruthlessly  as  possible. 

5.  By  encouraging  government  extrava- 
gance, destroy  its i  credit,  produce  fear  of  in- 
flation with  rlslnlg  prices  and  general  dis- 
content. 

6.  Foment  unnecessary  strikes  in  vital  in- 
dustries, encourage  civil  disorders  and  foster 
a  lenient  and  soft  attitude  on  the  part  of 
government  towaad  such  disorders. 

7.  By  specious  Arguments  cause  the  break- 
down of  the  old  tnoral  virtues:  honesty,  so- 
briety, faith  in  the  pledged  virord,  ruggedness. 

C.  Cause  the  registration  of  all  firearms  on 
some  pretext,  with  a  view  to  confiscating 
them  and  leaving  the  population  helpless. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Could  these  rules  for  bringing  about  a  revo- 
lution ever  succeed  in  our  beloved  country? 
How  critical  is  our  present-day  pUght?  I  urge 
each  of  you  to  accept  yovH'  individual  re- 
sponsibility and  your  individual  opportxmity. 
Constant  vlgUence  and  earnest  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  Masonry  should  be  a 
Masons  "cloud  by  day"  and  his  "pillar  of  fire 
by  night." 


MANKIND  IS  A  REALITY  TODAY 


October  30,  1969 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Eugene 
Clifford,  director  of  public  affairs  for  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S,A.  and 
formerly  special  assistant  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  Wisconsin  Electric  Coopera- 
tive for  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  Central  Wiscon- 
sin Co-op  Rally  at  Wausau,  Wis.,  on 
October  9. 

Mr.  Clifford's  speech  on  the  value  of 
cooperatives  as  a  way  of  teaching  democ- 
racy and  making  it  function  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  cooperative  movement  dur- 
ing October  Co-op  Month.  Cooperatives 
have  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  American  way  of  life  and  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  for  me  to  call  Mr.  Clifford's  ex- 
cellent speech  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  The  speech  follows: 

Mankind  is  a  reality  today. 

It  has  not  been  before;  certainly  not  with 
the  sense  of  compactness  and  unity  that  the 
word  Implies.  It  really  could  not  be  because 
there  was  no  perspective,  no  vantage  point 
from  which  men  could  look  upon  themselves 
and  their  world  and  see  It  as  the  "one  world" 
we  have  talked  about  tind  never  fully  under- 
stood. 

Over  the  years  and  across  the  world,  more 
often  than  not,  people  have  been  identified 
according  to  their  differences  and  th^lr  di- 
visions. They  have  been  Americans.  Russians, 
Chinese,  Irish  and  many  other  things,  de- 
fending on  the  origins  of  their  ancestors; 
they  have  been  Protestants,  CathoUcs.  Jews 
and  other  classifications  based  not  at  all  on 
the  togetherness  of  "mankind"  but  on  the 
apartness  of  religious  differences;  they  have 
been  Republicans  and  Democrats;  they  have 
been  farmers,  laborers,  businessmen;  indus- 
trialists and  a  host  of  other  things  that  label 
them  according  to  how  they  earn  their  living. 

The  distinctions  are  stUl  there  today,  but 
the  emphafiis  is  not  at  all  the  same,  and 
probably  never  wUl  be  quite  so  prominent 
again. 

The  Joint  magic  of  space  travel  and  tele- 
vision recently  gave  all  of  us  the  perspective 
we  never  had  before — a  long  look  at  our- 
selves and  our  earth  from  a  qtiarter  of  a 
million  miles  away.  And  we  saw  a  lemarkably 
beautiful  gem  of  the  firmament,  bright  and 
promising  In  the  dark  setting  of  space,  with 
none  of  man's  divisions  showing  at  all.  We 
could  see  no  borders  or  boundaries  anywhere, 
no  iron  curtain,  no  Berlin  wall,  no  rocket 
launching  pads.  We  could  see  only  One 
World.  And  this  was  the  long  look,  the  broad 
view,  that  put  us  face  to  face  with  the  abso- 
lute necessity  to  move  all  of  mankind  as  one 
toward  the  best  that  One  World  can  provide 
for  its  Inhabitants.  Having  looked  on  this 
stirring  scene,  it  Is  simply  Inconceivable  that 
man  coxild — or  would  want  to — escape  re- 
sponsibility to  advance  the  community  of 
interests  we  all  share.  Not  the  Individual 
Interest,  or  the  family  Interest,  or  the  busi- 
ness Interest,  or  any  other  single  interest — 
but  the  community  interest. 

The  long  look  across  a  quarter  of  a  million 


miles  showed  us  this  view,  and  a  great  deal 
more. 

Having  seen  it,  and  having  recognized  our 
One  World  as  a  lonely  oasis  for  one  people  In 
the  seemingly  limitless  celestial  pattern,  we 
must  have  recognized  at  the  same  time  the 
need  for  a  closer  look  at  the  things  that 
need  doing  to  assure  that  the  people  are 
truly  one — one  in  opportunity,  one  In  re- 
sponslbUlty,  one  In  the  shared  satisfactions 
and  advantages  of  One  World. 

It  is  this  searching,  closer  look  that  shows 
us  the  things  that  need  doing  to  match  real- 
ity to  the  vision — the  things  that  need 
changing  .  .  .  that  need  improving  .  .  .  that 
need  the  persistent  concern  and  effort  of 
men. 

This  Is  the  closer  look  that  will  show  the 
despair  of  the  ghettoes  .  .  .  the  hunger  of 
chUdren  .  .  .  the  hopelessness  of  the  unedu- 
cated and  untrained  .  .  .  the  pain  of  the 
untreated  ill. 

The  "giant  leap  for  mankind"  was  not  the 
physical  leap  to  the  surface  of  the  moon.  In 
its  best  sense,  it  was  the  Impressive  leap  in 
man's  understanding  of  himself  and  his 
world,  and  the  start  of  a  new  determination 
that  none  must  be  left  out  of  the  oneness  of 
mankind. 

Offering  an  invocation  on  the  occasion  of 
Chicago's  welcome  to  the  astronauts,  Cardi- 
nal Cody  described  the  moon  landing  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Age  of  the  Family  of  Man. 
He  put  it  well — and.  It  seems  to  me,  this 
points  up  the  real  significance  of  the  "giant 
leap  for  mankind." 

The  Family  of  Man  is  not  a  new  concept, 
but  it  has  been  a  sadly  limited  application  of 
an  age-old  concept.  Certainly,  there  is  noth- 
ing unfamiliar  in  this  Idea  to  this  audience; 
you  are  here  because  you  loiow  alJout  this 
kind  of  thinking,  you  are  a  part  of  its  practi- 
cal application,  you  are  representative  of 
veritable  microcosms  of  the  universal  Fam- 
ily of  Man  we  hope  for. 

You  are  practitioners  of  the  cooperative 
way.  And  it  is  in  this  adaption  of  the  mutual 
interest,  self-help  instrument  that  we  see 
the  outlines  of  the  economic  Ideal — the  magic 
blend  of  equality  and  equity,  where  none 
ranks  above  or  below,  in  which  men  have 
found  that  personal  sense  or  worth  and  dig- 
nity that  comes  of  having  scHnebhlng  to  say 
about  some  of  the  things  that  affect  their 
lives. 

William  Haziltt  wrote  that  "Man  is  the 
only  animal  that  laughs  and  weeps,  for  he  Is 
the  only  animal  that  Is  struck  by  the  differ- 
ence between  what  things  are  and  what  they 
ought  to  be." 

You  and  those  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment who  have  gone  before  are  part  of  a 
select  group  who  observed  this  difference  be- 
tween things  as  they  are  and  as  they  ought 
to  be,  and  perhaps  laughed  or  wept,  but 
then  set  out  with  vigor  and  persistence  to 
do  something  about  it. 

When  farmer  producers  found  their  eco- 
nomic fortunes  were  totally  out  of  their 
own  hands  and  completely  beyond  any  sem- 
blance of  their  own  control,  they  could  and 
did  do  something  about  It.  They  formed 
their  own  processing,  marketing  and  pur- 
chasing cooperatives. 

The  same  self-help  technique  has  been  put 
to  work  to  provide  access  to  credit,  to  de- 
liver electric  energy  across  rural  America,  to 
establish  the  telephone  network  that  for  the 
Grst  time  tied  In  much  of  the  rviral  country- 
side with  the  modem  communications  that 
are  one  of  the  major  features  of  the  20th 
century. 

The  consumers  of  this  country,  rural  and 
iirban  alike,  adopted  this  same  cooperative 
Idea  to  Improve  the  economics  of  their  own 
lives,  and  it  Is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  this  user-owned  device  that  it 
Is  demonstrably  valuable  to  both  the  Initial 
producer  and  the  ultimate  consumer  of  the 
fundamental  necessities  of  life.  And  there  is 
an  eloquent  lesson  to  be  noted  In  this  pic- 
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ture  of  both  producer  and  consumer  choos- 
ing the  cooperative  solution  to  the  problem 
of  third-party,  absentee  control  over  deci- 
sions that  should  be  rightfully  their  own. 

The  producer  and  the  consumer  are  begin- 
ning to  see  themselves  on  common  ground 
as  they  feel  the  weight  of  the  snow-balUng 
industrial  complex  that  can  dictate  what  the 
former  will  be  paid  for  production  and  what 
the  latter  will  pay  for  the  end  product.  They 
see  the  llfe-and-death  power  over  both  that 
walks  hand-ln-hand  with  a  situation  that 
finds  85  percent  of  the  breakfast  cereal  busi- 
ness firmly  in  the  hands  of  only  four  firms. 
They  are  learning  that  It  Is  a  typical  situa- 
tion from  coast  to  coast  to  have  50  percent 
of  the  food  retailing  business  in  any  city 
furmeled  to  the  cash  registers  of  the  four 
largest  retailers.  They  know  now  tftat  more 
than  half  the  output  of  the  canning  Indus- 
try is  the  combined  product  of  only  20  firms, 
and  that  another  scant  20  firms  control  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  frozen  food  Industry 
output. 

This  U  the  picture  that  is  now  beginning 
to  clear  in  the  minds  of  urban  consumers, 
who  are  applying  their  own  organized  efforts 
to  see  Into  the  reasons  for  food  costs.  They 
are  learning  such  remarkable  things  as  the 
interesting  fact  that  a  box  of  well-known 
breakfast  food  for  which  they  pay  49*  actu- 
ally contains  eight-tenths  of  one  cent  worth 
of  oats.  And  they  can  see  the  trouble  with 
food  prices,  with  outrageous  frauds  in  qtian- 
tlty  and  quality,  with  deception  on  the  label 
as  well  as  on  the  price  tag,  are  not  the  imag- 
inative creations  of  the  men  who  planted  and 
cultivated  and  harvested,  but  the  absentee 
third  party. 

The  use  of  the  cooperative  as  a  wholesale 
and  retail  source  of  foods  and  other  house- 
hold supplies  has  contributed  as  much  as 
any  other  single  thing,  and  more  than  most, 
TO  this  new  consvimer  understanding.  At  the 
same  time,  it  eases  the  pressure  exerted  by 
that  growing  Industrial  thimxb  on  the  wind- 
pipes of  producer  and  consumer  alike. 

The  cooperative  creates  this  powerfully 
beneficial  and  mutually  helpful  effect  for 
both  sides  of  what  once  were  thought  to  be 
incompatible  intereato.  It  can  do  this  be- 
cause It  Is  not  remote  and  apart  from  the 
human  element  that  dictates  decency  and 
lionesty  and  fairness  if  people  axe  really  to 
translate  their  Sunday  morning  professions 
into  week-long  practice.  It  moves  into  this 
role  easily,  because  the  cooperative — any 
kind  of  cooperative — Is  composed  of  people, 
controlled  by  people,  and  Intended  to  serve 
for  people. 

There  simply  Is  nothing  else  anywhere  on 
the  business  scene  remotely  like  this — noth- 
ing at  all  comparable  in  purpose  and  moti- 
vation. This  is  why  the  cooperative  can  be,  as 
it  clearly  is  coming  to  be,  the  healing  salve 
TO  cure  what  once  was  viewed  as  a  necessary 
producer-consumer  friction. 

There  was  much  of  a  "missionary"  nature 
about  the  early  cooperators  In  this  countar, 
and  there  Is  a  new  kind  of  missionary  spirit 
demonstrated  In  the  cooperative  movement 
right  now  that  reveals  some  fundamentally 
important  things  about  the  real  character 
of  the  cooperative  and  Its  supporters. 

The  President  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Dr.  Harrington,  hit  upon  this  spirit 
in  his  recent  comments  on  Co-op  Month. 
He  said  this:  "The  cooperative  way  Is  more 
than  a  way  of  doing  business.  It  is  part  of 
the  American  way  of  life,  a  way  of  teaching 
democracy,  a  way  of  bringing  together  people 
who  are  Interested  In  more  than  profit.  Coop- 
eratives help  teach  the  triumph  of  democracy 
over  various  alternative  approaches  to  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  our  civilization." 

The  essence  here,  as  I  see  it,  is  this  de- 
scription of  the  cooperative  as  "a  way  of 
teaching  democracy"  and  as  "the  triumph  of 
democracy  over  various  alternatives." 

The  government  of  the  United  States  has 
repeatedly  indicated  Its  faith  in  the  effec- 
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tlveness  of  the  cooperative  as  a  basic  lesson 
in  the  ABCs  of  democracy.  It  U  the  easily 
understood  example  of  a  way  of  doing  things 
that  puts  the  doing  directly  In  the  hands  of 
the  people  Involved,  that  vests  them  with 
responsibility  and  authority  and  a  mutual 
sense  of  obligation.  It  Is  the  simple  process 
of  providing  that  each  man  stands  as  tall  as 
any  other  man  In  the  matter  of  decision- 
making In  matters  of  common  concern.  One 
member,  one  vote  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  democracy  in  the  United  States;  It 
Is  a  fundamental  principle  of  cooperatives 
all  over  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Inherent  quality 
of  a  people,  their  goodness  or  badness,  their 
indifference  or  concern,  must  reflect  more 
sharply  and  more  clearly  in  a  democratic 
system  than  in  any  other.  Where  people  are 
free  to  express  themselves,  to  sound  their 
criticisms,  to  issue  their  challenges,  to  dem- 
onstrate their  faith,  they  do  so.  They  do  so 
in  our  political  democracy,  in  which  a  par- 
tisan pre-election  campaign  often  includes 
the  crudest  elements  of  a  back-aUey  brawl 
and  the  precise  and  reasoned  persuasion  of 
the  platform  debater  or  the  objective  edi- 
torialist. 

Elections  and  membership  meetings  of  the 
economic  democracy,  the  cooperative,  often 
are  like  that  too.  We  all  can  dredge  up  memo- 
ries now  of  decisions  in  both  these  arenas 
that  may  very  well  have  been  wrong.  But  it 
is  a  strong  testimonial  to  the  ultimate  wis- 
dom of  the  people  that  by  and  large,  over 
the  years,  their  decisions  have  been  sound 
and  have  contributed  to  the  dramatic  evolu- 
tion of  both  these  democracies  in  this 
country. 

The  people  themselves,  at  any  given  time, 
are  the  country  and  are  the  cooperative.  In 
this  role,  their  volunteered  contributions  to 
Improve  their  world,  their  own  lives  and  the 
situation  of  many  others,  are  simply  beyond 
question. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  that  we  acknowl- 
edge these  contributions,  and  recognize  their 
nature  and  their  broadly-shared  values,  par- 
ticularly In  times  likes  these  when  the  air 
resounds  with  loud  charges  that  these  same 
people  have  wrong  values  or  no  values,  have 
little  concern  or  no  concern,  and  have  added 
little  or  nothing  to  the  quality  of  the  time 
they  occupy  In  the  history  of  men. 

This  simply  Is  not  so,  and  I  think  it  Is  a 
part  of  any  reasonable  commitment  to  truth 
and  decency  to  Insist  loudly  and  publicly  and 
repeatedly  that  It  Is  not  so. 

This  has  been  a  time  on  the  scale  of  civili- 
zation that  has  seen  the  life  expectancy  of 
man  Increased  by  50  percent,  cut  the  workday 
by  a  third  and  at  the  same  time  doubled  the 
per  capita  output.  These  are  the  years  that 
have  put  higher  education,  once  the  privilege 
of  the  very  few,  within  the  grasp  of  millions. 
This  Is  the  period  that  has  wiped  out  plagues, 
produced  the  answer  to  polio,  found  cures  for 
some  kinds  of  cancer  and  ways  to  slow  the 
course  of  others,  developed  the  Intricate  way 
to  sew  the  severed  limb  back  to  the  body,  to 
open  the  ailing  heart  and  repair  It,  to  com- 
pletely replace  the  heart  or  kidney  that  could 
not  be  remedied,  thus  guaranteeing  the 
miracle  of  life  for  added  months  or  years. 

This  Is  the  time  that  saw  the  people  of 
this  country  become  the  best  Informed  and 
most  completely  Informed  of  any  people  at 
any  stage  of  history;  that  provided  parks 
and  trails  and  recreational  areas  all  over  the 
land,  and  broad,  safe  roads  leading  to  them. 
It  Is  the  time  that  provided  better  food,  better 
housing  and  better  clothing  for  more  people 
than  ever  before  anywhere.  It  Is  the  time  that 
produced  a  far-reaching  social  revolution  in 
this  country,  without  revolt  or  bloodshed, 
that  enlisted  the  people's  government  more 
fully  than  ever  before  in  the  people's  cause — 
In  the  matters  of  decent  medical  care,  dlgnl- 
fled  retirement  years,  reasonable  Job  security 
and  working  conditions,  and  Increasing 
means    of    protection    against    those    who 
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viewed  the  consumer  as  fair  game  for  subter- 
fuge, deception  and  outright  fraud. 

Not  everything  has  been  accomplished.  Not 
everyone  has  everything.  Far  too  many  sUll 
have  far  too  little.  But  the  deep  concern 
that  inspired  many  of  these  things  continues, 
and  Increases,  the  trend  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  remedies.  The  fact  that  not  everything 
has  been  done  simply  cannot  be  said  to 
mean  that  nothing  has  been  done.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  time  of  rapid  advance  on  an  im- 
pressively broad  front  have  solid  credentials 
as  volunteer  participants  In  the  necessary 
struggle  to  better  the  quality  of  life  for 
everyone. 

No  society  In  the  history  of  the  world  has 
submitted  to  a  weight  of  levied  taxes  com- 
parable to  that  borne  by  the  people  of  this 
time  of  development.  And  it  is  significant 
that  no  society  before  this  wUllngly  devoted 
so  great  a  share  of  its  time  and  labor  and 
dollars  to  persisting  efforts  to  improve  life 
and  health  and  educational  opportunity  for 
millions  of  others,  both  here  and  around 
the  world. 

Brutal  criticism  of  these  efforts,  and  of 
the  resulte  of  these  efforts,  lacks  authority 
and  credibility  when  it  comes  from  those 
who  have  not  yet  been  tested  themselves  in 
this  same  crucible,  who  have  not  yet  aban- 
doned the  sound  and  fury  for  the  wearying 
personal  sacrifice  that  means  things  are  be- 
ing done,  not  discussed. 

If  these  critics  want  to  know  "where  Its 
happening  "  today  they  should  be  told  first  of 
all  where  it  Is  not  happening.  It  Is  not  hap- 
pening in  the  streets  ...  in  the  marches  .  .  . 
in  the  soap  box  oratory  ...  in  the  sit-downs 
and  the  sleep-Ins  and  the  drop-outs. 

It  is  happemng  where  people  are  willing 
to  Invest  of  themselves  to  help  cure  the  Ills 
of  our  time.  And  It  Is  happening  with  no 
greater  effect  anjmvhere  than  in  the  ranks  of 
the  cooperators  who  think  and  move  in  a 
collective  way  to  help  themselves,  a  way 
that  requires  the  benefits  of  all  they  do  to 
be  shared  among  all  those  involved,  and  to 
be  shared  equally. 

Those  who  have  preferred  to  withdraw 
from  schools,  from  politics,  from  Jobs  and 
from  society.  Itself,  are  sitting  aloof  on  the 
banks  as  life  and  all  the  doing  it  requires 
flows  past.  We  hear  them  chant  that  "what 
the  world  needs  now  is  love,  sweet  love."  and 
we  agree.  But  we  also  must  Insist  that  the 
world  does  not  need  poems  of  love  and  songs 
of  love  and  sweet  thoughts  of  love  nearly  so 
badly  as  it  needs  something  to  t>e  done  about 
love. 

When  millions  of  the  world's  people  never 
have  known  a  full  meal,  we  need  the  energy 
and  know-how  of  those  who  can  produce 
and  can  teach  others  how  to  produce.  When 
millions  are  groping  In  the  darkness  of  Il- 
literacy, we  need  open  purses  to  provide  pens 
and  pencils  and  paper  and  books,  and  we 
need  dedicated  people  to  teach.  When  mil- 
lions are  sapped  and  pained  by  sickness  and 
disease,  we  need  educated  and  devoted  hands 
to  ntirse  and  to  heal.  We  need  doers. 

These  are  the  festering  sores  of  the  world 
that  have  not  been  healed.  And  the  shame  of 
our  time  Is  that  so  many  youthful  hands  are 
clutching  rocks  In  poorly  conceived  outrage, 
when  the  agonizing  need  Is  for  so  many  of 
these  same  hands  to  hold  scalpels  and  pen- 
cils .  .  .  and  occasionally  the  pitiful, 
eloquently  empty  hands  of  the  helpless.' 

The  cooperative  cannot  be  the  social  con- 
science of  this  country.  But  It  certainly  Is  a 
splendid  and  appropriate  instrument  to 
collect  and  focus  the  social  conscience  of 
many,  many  Individual  cooperators.  And 
there  Is  ample  evidence  that  the  cooperative 
has  done  exactly  that  with  excellent  effect. 
The  cooperative,  like  the  Institutions  of  a 
democratic  government,  U  not  an  entity 
apart  from  the  people.  It  Is  the  membership 
...  it  Is  the  people.  And  because  It  Is,  It  can 
reflect  accurate  people  concern  about  peo- 
ple problems.  Multiplying  the  voices  of  the 
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Individual  membei  b,  It  U  a  powerful  means 
to  turn  up  the  volume  so  that  this  concern 
can  be  heard  and  irespected. 

Perhaps  It  Is  In  ihls  capacity  that  the  co- 
operative device  w  U  find  Its  most  demand- 
ing secondary  role  In  the  years  Just  ahead. 

It  Is  increaslnglj  evident  that  man  Is  go- 
ing to  need  stern  and  decisive  action  soon, 
not  so  much  to  continue  the  Improvement 
of  his  world  as  to  lave  It.  The  technology  of 
our  time  has  put  iien  on  wheels  and  In  the 
air  and  far  out  in  space;  It  has  produced  a 
dazzling  array  of  manufactured  products 
calculated  to  mal;e  living  easier,  working 
more  productive  and  recreation  more  enjoy- 
able. And  all  of  tlils  together  has  produced 
mountains  of  resld  lies  and  wastes  of  all  sorts 
that  now  threaten  to  make  man  himself  ex- 
tinct. Your  Wlscoisln  Senator  Qaylor  Nel- 
son told  his  colleagues  the  other  day  that 
man  Is  now  consldi  ired  by  many  to  be  on  the 
endangered  species  list.  He  warned  that 
"some  ecologlsts  a  id  biologists  have  already 
concluded  that  It  will  only  be  a  matter  of 
time  before  mankind  breeds  and  pollutes  It- 
self to  extinction.  ■ 

We  all  have  heard  that  one  of  this  coun- 
try's Great  Lakes.  !40-mile  long  Lake  Erie,  Is 
believed  by  many  ?xperts  to  be  already  con- 
demned by  the  monumental  discharge  of 
pollutants  that  have  fouled  it  for  years.  The 
lake  lltetaily  is  chsklng  to  death  on  munic- 
ipal and-lndustrl  il  wastes.  Lake  Erie  was 
gouged  out  by  glaiiiers  12.000  years  ago — but 
it  has  been  artifically  aged  15,000  years  be- 
yond that  in  the  list  50  years  alone. 

Lake  Erie  is  not  alone  The  Potomac  River 
reaches  Washlngtcn.  D.C.,  as  a  clear  stream. 
It  oozes  out  the  other  side  contaminated 
with  240-milllon  gallons  of  waste  every  day. 
The  Cuyahoga  Rli  er  in  Ohio  is  said  to  be  a 
fire  hazard  becatiie  of  its  thick  coating  of 
residues  and  oil.  Swimmers  who  dive  into 
Long  Island  Sound  are  splashing  into  196- 
million  gallons  of  waste  that  comes  from  46 
municipal  plants,  56  industrial  plants  and 
seven  federal  insti  nations  every  day. 

Merely  to  breat  le  for  half  a  day  in  New 
York  City  is  simil  sir  to  smoking  a  full  pack 
of  cigarettes.  Dirt  f  air  is  estimated  to  cost 
the  economy  mo  e  than  $11 -billion  every 
year,  but  at  this  point  the  federal  govern- 
ment spends  only  $78-million  a  year  on  air 
pollution  abatement. 

Rural  America  is  not  isolated  from  the 
problem.  Even  tie  largely  rural  State  of 
Colorado,  with  its  majestic  mountains,  clear 
waters  and  imprei  sive  open  spaces,  found  it 
necessary  several  ^ears  ago  to  enact  an  air 
pollution  control  1  iw.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it,  when  the  atmos  phere  of  One  World  and  its 
soils  and  water  supplies  have  been  poisoned, 
there  will  be  no  pli  ice  to  hide. 

These  are  peopl ;  worries  and  people  con- 
cerns. And  it  will  be  more  Important  tomor- 
row than  ever  bef(  ire  for  people  to  have  ways 
to  organize  their  efforts,  to  amplify  their 
voices,  to  focus  tl  eir  influence.  Their  mem- 
ber-controlled co<peratlves  give  them  that 
way  right  now. 

But  that  absent  se  third  party  Is  still  wait- 
ing in  the  wings  i  o  pull  the  curtain  on  peo- 
ple who  try  to  ge'  into  the  act  in  their  own 
behalf.  This  is  th ;  force  that  persists  In  its 
effort  to  keep  the  lonsumer  and  the  producer 
suspicious  of  each  other  and  at  each  other's 
throats.  It  is  th(  same  force  that  doesn't 
want  industry  rejulated  into  water  and  air 
pollution  remedlis  merely  because  people 
want  to  breathe    ind  swim  and  to  flsh. 

The  cooperative  is  a  powerful  megaphone 
In  the  hands  of  tie  people.  It  is  a  powerful 
lever  in  their  beh  ilf .  It  makes  mutual  effort 
practical,  and  if  that  can  succeed  in  collec- 
tive buying  of  fertilizer  it  might  also  be  done 
in  emphasizing  th  i  people's  demand  for  clean 
air  and  pure  water. 

The  cooperative  is  the  bogey  man  on  the 
economic  scene  in  this  country,  so  the  co- 
operative must  te  eliminated,  or  at  least 
weakened  and  ma  le  ineffective. 
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The  latest  push  In  this  direction  came  re- 
cently when  a  collection  of  utilities  and  big 
business,  huddled  anonymously  behind  the 
title  of  National  Tax  Equality  Association, 
slipped  a  cyanide  pellet  for  cooperatives  into 
the  bulky  proposals  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969. 

The  very  fact  that  these  antl-cooperatlve 
forces  could  get  their  thinking  Into  a  tax  re- 
form proposal  at  all  Is  a  clear  Indication  of 
their  influence  on  important  people  in  im- 
portant places.  As  you  know,  the  House  has 
passed  this  bill,  which  would  dictate  to  co- 
operatives how  and  when  they  must  pay  out 
patronage  refunds  and  revolve  their  member 
investment.  The  measure  would  put  a  due 
date  on  such  investment,  changing  it  from 
equity  capital  to  debt  capital  and  under- 
mining the  cooperative  borrowing  ability. 

Congress  does  not  tell  other  corporations 
to  pay  their  dividends  In  cash.  Nor  does  Con- 
gress usurp  the  corporate  management  func- 
tion by  spelling  out  the  methods  and  dead- 
lines for  distributing  margins. 

But  somebody  somewhere  Is  able  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  enough  Important 
members,  at  least  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  which  put  this  Tax  Reform 
measure  together,  to  stimulate  the  kind  of 
action  they  want. 

It  is  sobering  to  observe  that  the  reform 
bin,  which  in  reality  plugs  only  about  $1.6- 
billlon  worth  of  tax  loopholes  out  of  a  grand 
total  of  $50-billion  worth  in  our  federal  tax 
structure,  reaches  far  from  the  path  of  tax 
reform  to  snap  this  set  of  handcuffs  on  co- 
operatives. 

It  is  sobering  because  it  warns  that  the  in- 
terests of  many  jjeople  often  are  badly 
bruised  when  they  collide  with  the  interests 
of  many  dollars. 

But  these  are  the  very  things  that  em- 
phasize the  grave  needs  that  impelled  peo- 
ple to  Join  together  in  cooperatives  in  the 
first  place.  They  emphasize  that  the  old 
needs,  and  a  lot  of  new  ones,  still  exist,  and 
that  it  is  vital  for  people  today  to  reinforce 
these  existing  associations  and  to  look  hard 
for  more  ways  and  Ijetter  ways  to  Join  forces 
for  mutual  benefit. 

You  are  Joined  together  right  now  in  a 
broader  than  usual  way.  You  represent  a 
variety  of  ways  in  which  people  have  put  the 
cooperation  device  to  good  use.  You  are  here 
because  you  recognize  that  you  have  a  power- 
ful common  bond,  the  cooperative.  You  are 
here  as  living  testimony  that  "Co-ops:  Pro- 
gress Through  People"  Is  much  more  than 
the  theme  of  the  1969  Co-op  Month.  You 
know  that  it  really  is  the  capsule  story  of 
the  ways  you  have  worked  together,  and  of 
the  extra  quality  you  have  added  to  your 
lives  through  your  common  efforts. 

You  did  not  need  the  long  perspective  af- 
forded by  a  televised  view  from  the  moon 
to  recognize  that  your  cooperative,  your 
microcosm  of  the  Family  of  Man,  put  you  and 
your  neighbors  in  One  World  before  others 
began  to  speculate  that  One  World  was  pos- 
sible. 

You  knew  about  mankind  and  its  oneness 
and  its  common  ground. 

I  have  said  that  today  mankind  Is  a  reality. 

You  of  the  cooperative  family  knew  it  all 
along. 


OTHER    WAR    IN    UNITED    STATES 
RILES  GI'S 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30.  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  we  hear  a 
lot  of  talk  about  war  weariness  in  the 
United  States.  We  hear  talk  of  defeat, 
and  surrender,  and  bugout. 
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And  much  if  not  most  of  it  comes  from 
people  who  have  never  been  through  a 
war,  from  draft  dodgers  who  fear  to  fight 
for  their  country  and  from  others  who 
advocate  draft  dodging. 

Some  advocate  these  things  with  good 
intentions,  with  little  thought  of  what 
the  effect  is  on  our  men  in  Vietnam. 

Don  Tate,  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  tell  us  of  the  reaction  of  oui- 
soldiers  overseas  to  quitters  in  America. 
I  commend  the  following  story  from  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  October  14  to 
my  colleagues : 

Other  War  in  U.S.  Riles  QI's 
(By  Don  Tate) 

Saigon. — As  tomorrow's  war  "moratorium" 
will  demonstrate,  there  are  two  Vietnam 
wars — the  one  Americans  fight  In  Vietnam, 
and  the  one  Americans  fight  in  the  U.S.  Ob- 
servers here  say  the  decisive  battleground 
is  in  the  U.S. 

They  point  out  that  short  of  a  highly  suc- 
cessful Communist  offensive,  which  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely,  or  a  dramatic  allied  strat- 
egy change,  such  as  renewed  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  the  killing  war  in  South 
Vietnam  is  apt  to  rock  along  in  its  flgh:- 
luU-fight  rhythm  much  as  it  has  been,  .it 
least  until  many  more  U.S.  troops  are  with- 
drawn. 

"Meanwhile,  the  war  to  win  American  pub- 
lic opinion  and,  particularly,  the  mind  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  is  waxing  hotter.  What 
happens  in  the  U.S.  will  determine  what 
happens  here.  As  the  President  warns  Amer- 
icans not  to  buckle  and  run.  protesters  pre- 
pare to  hit  the  streets,  many  of  them  de- 
manding immediate,  unilateral  withdrawal 
of  all  American  troops.  That  translates  here 
as  "bugout." 

Gi  disdain  "BUGOtrr" 

It  Is  difficult  to  find  an  American  soldier 
here  who  wants  to  leave  Vietnam  that  way. 
or  as  one  GI  put  It.  "with  our  tails  dragging." 
It  is  difficult  to  find  one — even  timong  those 
most  disgusted  with  the  war — who  wishes 
simply  to  abandon  the  South  Vietnamese  ta 
a  Communist  bloodbath. 

It  Is  difficult  to  find  one  who  thinks  the 
value  of  the  American  word  would  be  worth 
a  dime  anywhere  in  the  world  if  they  did, 
or  that  a  humiliating  U.S.  defeat  by  a 
blustering  Communist  midget  would  do  any- 
body but  the  Communists  any  good. 

These  consequences  are  apparent  to  most 
American  here,  and  they  are  not  acceptable. 
It  Is  largely  a  matter  of  national  backbone. 
Most  express  hope  that  President  Nixon 
sticks  to  seeking  a  reasonable  solution  to  the 
war. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  critics  of  war 
critics  here.  They  charge  that  a  number  of 
war  critics  in  the  U.S.  are  using  the  same 
tactics  Hanoi  has  shown — the  more  you  give 
them  the  more  they  demand,  and  they  both 
demand  total,  immediate  and  unconditional 
everything. 

In  the  two  wars — one  group  of  Americans 
Is  convinced  of  the  rightness  and  necessity  of 
bringing  this  bitter  war  to  a  conclusion  by 
presenting  a  united  front  to  Hanoi,  the  other 
protesting  group  is  more  or  less  convinced 
the  only  way  out  of  Vietnam  is  t  get  out 
fjist  regardless  of  consequences. 

MYSTERY    IN    VIETNAM 

There  is  often  the  feeling  here  that  the 
war  is  only  a  secondary  feature  to  the  show 
of  exposed  nerves  going  on  in  the  U.S.  What 
the  war  has  done  to  the  U.S.  Is  the  biggest 
myrtery  of  all  here. 

"It  seems  like  any  American  who  ever 
wanted  to  protest  anything  has  found  his 
cause  in  the  Vietnam  war",  one  veteran  ana- 
lyst contends,  "and  yet  95  per  cent  of  them 
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have  suffered  little  direct  personal  hardship 
because  of  the  war. 

"You  hear  so  much  of  the  war-weary  Amer- 
ican, and  how  exhausted  he  is  by  the  war. 
Yet  this  exhaustion  of  the  mightiest  power 
on  earth  is  a  relative  thing.  It  hasn't  been 
bombed,  or  invaded,  or  lived  under  the  Com- 
munists a  single  day.  It's  manpower  loss  has 
been  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  that 
of  either  North  or  South  Vietnam,  and  its 
suffering  has  been  a  thousand  times  less. 
Many  Americans  would  hardly  know  the  war 
was  going  on  If  it  wasn't  for  newspapers  and 
TV.  Suppose  Americans  had  to  face  what  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  have  yet  to  face? 
America's  exhaustion  is  a  self-induced  state 
of  mind,  composed  mostly  of  confusion." 

One  rankled  American,  with  invested  years 
and  effort  in  Vietnam,  condemned -some  of 
the  rantlngest  protesters  as  the  "most  con- 
fused of  all." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(a)  Withdrawal  of  all  US.  Military  forces  from  Vietnam  even 
thougti  this  migtit  mean  a  Communist  takeover? 

(b)  Withdrawal  of  U  S  troops  as  rapidly  as  thsy  can  be  re- 
placed with  South  Vietnamese  forces? 

(c)  An  all-out  offensive  against  North  Vietnam,  utilizing  full 
available  military  power,  short  of  nuclear  weapons,  to  win  a 
clear  cut  victory? 

(d)  Undecided? 
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(b)  A  10-percent  increase  with  a  modest  payroll  tax  increase? 

(c)  No  increase  now,  but  a  larger  increase  next  year  financed 
by  increasing  the  maximum  amount  of  salary  subject  to  social 
security  tax?  .. 

(d)  Do  you  favor  a  bill  I  have  introduced  tying  social  security 
benefits  to  the  cost  ol  living? 

(e)  None  ol  the  above? 

|ln  percent) 


His      Percent 


Her        Percent 


His 


Htr 


(a) 1.279 

(b)     3,189 

(c). -  1.9M 

(d)    .  .  89 

No  response 2,371 

Total 8.882 


14.4 

1,292 

16.1 

35.9 

3.338 

41.6 

22.0 

1,220 

15.2 

1.0 

241 

3.0 

26.7 

1,934 

24.1 

8.025  . 

His 

Her 

53.1 

52.1 

34.3 

27.2 

4.1 

8.7 

8.5 

12.0 

Not":  The  high  percentage  of  "No  Response"  on  this  question 
was  caused  by  people  marking  more  than  one  preference.  As 
the  computer  was  programmed  to  handle  only  one  selection,  it 
would  register  "No  response"  when  more  than  one  was  indi- 
cated In  the  following  questions  I  have  deleted  the  number  of 

v.'E.KRY  OF  "POPPING  OFF  people  responding,  and  only  inserted  the  percentage,  as  the 

■Soldiers  do  the  dying,"  he  said,  "and  these  number  of  men  and  women  remain  constant  throughout  the 

others  do  the  popping  off.  I'm  tired  of  hearing  "'"*" 

these  so-sure  people  who  haven't  shed  a  nose-  Question  2.  Should  the  power  of  the  President  to  commit 

bleed  in  this  war  scream  pig  this  and  obscene  American  troops  to  combat  without  the  specific  approval  ot 

that  and  run  around  protesting  for  the  hell  Congress  be  curbed? 

(In  percenti 
of  it. 

"I'm  tired  of  hearing  what  politicians  who     

sound  like  Hanoi  radio  demand,  what  well- 
meaning  but  awfully  uninformed  students     

demand,      what      ivory-tower      doves      who     yes. 

wouldn't  dirty  their  hands  over  here  demand.     No 

I'm  weary   of   hearing   how   much  Sen.    (J.  Undecided.. 

William)   Fulbrlght,  D.,  Ark.,  wants  out.  We  no  response. 

all  want  out.  We  all  protest  the  war.  We  all 

want  peace.  But  not  by  saying:  'Here  Hanoi,  Questions.  Military  draft— do  you  favor: 

n'e'er\n"olvS  ^Sult -''"  '"'"'  "'  ""'  fb^)Sr5iE"irrb:  lottery  with  .9  as  the  prime 

Many  here  feel  that  some  of  the  protesters  ^*(j)'ft"''aiong-range  objective,  a  volunteer  armed  force  supple- 
w-ould  do  well  to  focus  their  moral  wrath  less  rnented  by  a  Reserve  program? 
on  President  Nixon  and  more  on  the  Com- 
munists. Ill  Pereen*!                      

It  Is  the  Communists,  they  stress,  who  are 

killing  Americans.  It  is  the  Communists  who 

butchered,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  the  civilians     

of  Hue  and  so  many  other  places,  and  it  is 

the  Communists  who  will  murder  method-  \b)"\[\_ 

ically  thousands  more  Vietnamese  if  the  U.S.  (c)'."..... 

totally,     immediately     and     unconditionally  Undecided., 

abandons  them,  as  many  protesters  advocate.  No  response. 

To  Americans  who  have  put  in  their  time     

here  it  Is  not  good  enough  to  dismiss  blandly  ^ote   Here,  too,  the  high  "No  response"  was  caused  by 

qiich  realities  with  an-  "Oh,  well,  it  Is  up  to  respondents  checking  2  answers.  In  checking  over  the  question- 

ZVX:^lsTlo.or^  out  their  own  p?ob-  n£s  If, nd  almost  w,tj.u.^e.^^^^^^^^^^^ 

lems."  plus  the  desire  for  an  all  volunteer  army  as  a  long-range  objec- 

Many  here,  eyewitnesses  to  the  war,  have  tive. 


(a)  11.5  ll.O 

lis  3.9  3.9 

lli :      .  3.8  *.l 

U — ::::..:.—        40.8         44.6 

(e) .::  :":::"":i 120  10.1 

No  response 28.0  26.4 

Note:  Again  the  "No  Response"  is  large,  and  in  looking  over 
the  questionnaires  I  find  that  people  tended  to  check  A.  B,  or  C 
plus  D.  Tnis  would  indicate  that  the  idea  ol  tying  social  security 
benehts  to  the  cost  ot  living  is  far  more  popular  in  our  area  than 
the  survey  shows  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  President  Nixon  has 
only  recently  endorsed  the  idea  of  a  10-percent  raise  and  then 
pegging  benefits  to  the  cost  ol  living.  In  addition  to  my  own  bills 
introduced  last  February,  I  have  also  cosponsored  President 
Nixon's  proposed  legislation. 

Question  7.  Should  the  federal  Government  try  to  create  jobs 
by  granting  tax  incentives  to  private  industry. 

(in  percent) 

His  Her 


Yes 

43.1 
38.7 
11.5 
6.7 

34.3 

No 

39.6 

Undecided... 

16.6 
9.5 

Question  8. 
do  you  favor. 

The  President  has  recommended  a  tax  overhaul  — 
)ln  percent] 

His 

Her 

His 


Her 


12.8 

8.5 

28.0 

23.7 

29.7 

35.7 

5.4 

7.9 

24.1 

24.1 

[In  percent) 


RESULTS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE 


His 


Her 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  30.  1969 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  summer 
I  sent  a  questionnaire  to  every  house- 
hold in  my  district,  the  28th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York. 

Over  10,000  questionnaires  were  re- 
turned to  me  representing  16,907  indi- 
vidual responses,  the  results  of  which 
my  colleagues  may  find  of  interest. 

The  following  are  the  tabulated  an- 
swers to  the  questionnaire,  with  16,907 
total  respondents,  of  which  8,882  were 
men  and  8,025  were  women: 

Question  1  If  the  Paris  Peace  Talks  tail  to  produce  agreement 
leading  to  at  least  some  disengagement  in  Vietnam  within  the 
next  few  months,  would  you  favor: 


In  favor 

Opposed 

No  opinion... 
No  response. 


48.2 

29.8 

14.4 

7.5 


40.8 
29.6 
19.1 
10.5 


Question  5.  Which  one  of  the  following  most  closely  reflects 
your  attitude  toward  the  Nation's  space  program? 

(a)  Continue  with  funding  at  about  the  present  level-»4 
billion  in  fiscal  1969. 

(b)  Accelerate,  increasing  funds  if  necessary. 

(c)  Cut  back,  reallocate  funds  to  maior  domestic  programs 

11  n  percenti 


His 


Her 


(a) 

(b) 

(c).- 

No  response. 


38.4 
8.7 

48.2 
4.8 


32.3 
6.1 

56.4 
5.3 


(a)  A  reduction  of  the  present 

27  '/•/"(  oil  depletion 

allowance? 

Yes  77.5  63.9 

No .: 10.0  9.8 

Undecided 12.5  26.3 

(b)  A  minimum  tax  on  the 

wealthy  whose  income 

is  now  exempt? 

Yes 94.3  87.6 

No  5.3  9.6 

Undecided-. 0.4  2.8 

(c)  Taxing  income  from  In- 

vestments of  private 
foundations,  religious 
organizations  and  social 

'te's  -  69.8  72.2 

No.:::::::::." 20.5         13.9 

Undecided 9.7  13.9 

(d)  A  continuation  ol  the  10- 

percent  surtax  to  Jan.  1, 
1970.  when  it  will  be 
reduced  to  5  percent, 
coupled  with  the  im- 
mediate elimination  of 
the  77,  investment  tax 
credit,  as  suggested  bv 
President  Nixon? 
Yps  51.2  «.  B 

No — ::.:::::::.:        34.6         41.8 

Undecided 1*2  19.< 

(e)  Elimination  of  the  10-per- 

cent surtax  now? 

Yes                         30.0  41.4 

No       '   ..  51.7  41.9 

Undecided 19  3  16.7 

Note-  Due  to  the  tremendous  desire  tor  tax  relief,  with  re- 
spondents answering  nearly  every  alternative.  Computer  Re- 
search developed  a  separate  program  for  the  above  computation 
Due  to  this  problem,  the  above  figures  are  the  only  ones  subiect 
to  question  as  many  listed  as  "undecided"  could  have  been 
"no  "  the  decision  on  each  questionnaire  being  made  on  sep- 
arate inspection  I  have  been  assured  by  Computer  Research 
that  the  error  factor  in  the  "yes"  answers  are  extremely  low. 

Question  9.  Would  you  favor  legislation  fixing  the  minimum 
wage  at  $2.00  per  hour? 

|ln  percenti 

His  Her 


Question  6   Social  security  benefit  increases  are  being  con- 
sidered by  Congress,  do  you  favor : 
(a)  A  7-percent  increase  without  a  payroll  tax  increase? 


Yes 

No.... 

Undecided... 
No  response. 


44.8 

39.0 

11.8 

4.4 


46.2 

32.0 

15.2 

6.5 
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Qu«stion  10.  Would  you  favor: 

(1)  Exttndinf  tha  (listing  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
Agricultur«7 

(b)  Craating  an  Agticultura  Labor  Ralations  Board  to  deal 
•spacially  with  farm  lapor  problenisr 


(1) 

(b)        

Undecided... 
No  respons*. 


II  n  pertenti 


His 


13.9 
24.6 

aat 

X.1 


11.4 
26.6 
35.1 
27.0 


QiMStion  11.  A  prop(  sod  Constitutiona:  amendment  to  cliange 
flow  we  clioose  our  fresident  and  Vice  President  is  before 
Congress.  Do  you  prel*: 

(a)  Direct  popular  y^itl 

(b)  No  change  from  present  electoral  college  relorm? 

(c)  A  system  based  en  allocating  eKh  states  electoral  votes  in 
proportion  to  the  statef  popular  vote? 

(d)  A  district  syster<  where  each  candidate  would  receive  one 
electoral  college  vote  for  each  congressional  district  he  car- 
ried, and  two  for  each  Male  he  carried? 


(e)  No  opinion? 

(In  percenti 

His                   Her 

(a)               

5S.2                   59.0 

(b)    

7.2                     6.7 

9.2                     8.5 

Trft       *"" 

4.9                     4.5 

<«)  ...».Tr 

2.0                     3.2 

No  response 



18.5                   18.1 

Question  12.  Do  you  fi 
voluntary  prayer  in  pu 

toi  a  Constitutional  amendment  to  allow 
illc  schools? 

|ln  percent) 

His                   Her 

Yes                      .     . 

75.0                   77.1 

No             

15.2                  15.8 

No  opinion 

No  respon^ 

6.1  4.9 
2.8                     2.2 

Question  13.  Do  you 
would  permit  one  brai 
on  a  basis  other  than  i 

favor  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
ch  of  the  state  legislature  to  be  elected 
Dpulation? 

|ln  percent! 

His                  Her 

Yes 

26.9                  19.1 

No 

43.6                  43.8 

No  opinion 

No  response 



22.1  27.6 
7.4                    9.5 

Question  14.  Should 

:igarette  advertis 

ingon  radio  and  TV  be: 

(a)  Allowed  without  restriction? 

(b)  Allowed  with  hetlth  hazard  warning? 

(c)  Banned  completi  ly? 


(d)  No  opinion? 


(a) 

(b) 

(0 

(d) 

No  response. 


Question  15   Would 

(a)  Mail  or  distribut ! 
minors  under  18? 

(b)  Mail  or  dislribi^e 
raphy  to  anyone? 

(c)  No  opinion? 


(») 

(b)— 

(c).. 

No  response. 


|ln  percenti 


His 


Her 


14.9 

38.7 

32.3 

3.9 

laz 


9.1 
40.8 
33.3 

4.1 
12.8 


you  favor  making  it  a  Federal  crime  to: 
via  interstate  commerce  pornography  to 

through  interstate  commerce  pornog- 


II  n  percenti 


His 


Her 


2S.4 

29l8 

3.9 

40.8 


17.2 

35.9 

5.5 

41.4 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Question  16  Would  you  favor  Federal  licensing  or  registration 
oi  rifles  and  shotguns? 

[In  percent) 


October  30,  1969 


October  30,  1969 


His 


Her 


Yes 

Her     "0 

No  opinion... 

No  response. 


35.6 

40.0 

57.4 

46.9 

2.5 

6.1 

4.6 

7.1 

Question  17.  Would  you  favor  repeal  of  restrictions  on  sale 
of  ammunition  lor  rifles  and  shotguns? 


|in  percent} 


His 


Her 


Yes. 35.7 

No 54.1 

No  opinion 4.4 

No  response 5.7 


27.8 

54.0 

8.7 

9.5 


Question  18.  Should  a  government  owned  postal  corporation 
be  created  to  operate  the  postal  system  on  a  self-supporting 
basis? . 

[In  percenti 


His 


Her 


Yes 

No 

No  opinion... 
No  response. 


68.9 

64.1 

16.9 

14.0 

8.5 

11.0 

5.7 

11.0 

Question  19.  Would  you  favor  a  bill  I  have  introduced  calling 
for  national,  uniform  minimum  welfare  standards? 


|ln  percent] 


His 


Her 


Yes 71.1 

No 48.9 

No  opinion 7.4 

No  response 6.6 


70.6 
14.6 
5.7 
9.1 


Question  20.  How  do  you  grade  the  Nixon  Administration  so 
far? 

|ln  percenti 


His 


Her 


a.  Excellent.. 

b.  Good 

c.  Fair 

d.  Poor 

No  response. 
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HOW  MANY  GI'S  DID  WAR  PRO- 
TESTERS KILL? 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TENNXSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  30.  1969 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young 
soldier  from  my  district  asked  some  pen- 
etrating questions  on  October  15.  the 
day  of  the  peace  moratorium.  His  letter 
speaks  for  itself  and  I  recommend  it  to 
my   colleagues.   I   especially   wish   that 
those   who   supported   the   moratorium 
would  read  this  young  man's  query: 
[Prom   the   KnoxvUle   News-Sentinel, 
Oct.  22.  1969) 
Knox    Soldier    in    Vietnam    Asks:     "How 
Many  GI's  Did  War  PROTEsnats  Kiu.?"' 
(Note. — Pfc.  Michael  J.   Lowe,   20,  son  of 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   W.   P.   Lowe.   5008  Knoxwood 
Drive,    wrote    the    following    letter    to    The 
News-Sentinel  on  the  day  of  the  Vietnam 
Moratorium.  Pfc.  Lowe  is  a  graduate  of  Bear- 
den  High  School  and  has  been  stationed  at 
Long  Blnh  near  Saigon  since  March.) 


To  THE  American  People:  Today  you  pro- 
tested against  military  actions  in  South  Viet- 
nam. You  have  made  me  feel  very  bitter 
towards  you.  When  I  came  to  Vietnam  i 
thought  I  represented  you,  and  I  was  very 
proud. 

You  have  made  it  very  evident  to  me  that 
you  do  not  care  if  Communism  gains  control 
of  the  world.  How  can  it  gain  control  of  the 
world  by  winning  In  this  small  country?  Well 
It  won't  stop  here.  It  will  inch  its  way  to- 
ward our  great  country  until  eventually  it 
will  gain  control  of  it.  Through  your  protest 
you  have  given  It  the  encouragement  it 
needs. 

Ask  yourself  this  question: 

How  many  Americans  did  you  kill  In  South 
Vietnam  today? 

Is  It  ridiculous?  Through  your  protest  you 
might  have  encouraged  Just  one  enemy  sol- 
dier to  stay  and  fight  who  otherwise  might 
have  given  up.  Now  tell  me  you  didn't  kill 
your  own  sons. 

Do  you  know  what  it  Is  like  to  see  a  buddy 
lifeless  and  without  legs  after  his  truck  has 
run  over  an  enemy  mine?  Or  hear  the 
screams  of  a  buddy  who  has  been  wounded 
by  an  enemy  bullet?  And  then  pick  up  a 
newspaper  and  see  that  the  people  of  our 
own  country  are  8upf>ortlng  the  man  who 
has  jvist  killed  your  friend? 

People  of  America,  you'd  better  wake  up 
because  someday  we  won't  be  fighting  in 
some  distant  land,  we  will  be  fighting  on  our 
own  soil.  Believe  me,  many  more  people  win 
die  there  than  ever  will  here. 

Who  will  you  support  then? 
One  of  your  sons, 

Pfc.  Michael  J.  Lowe. 


THE  LEASED  HOUSING  PROGRAM  IS 
ALIVE  AND  WELL,  BUT  WHATEVER 
HAPPENED  TO  RENT  SUPPLE- 
MENTS? 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body 
has  been  engaged  in  debate  on  the  1969 
Housing  Act.  We  have  heard  much  dis- 
cussion about  new  and  better  way.s  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  in  our  grow- 
ing urban  centers.  In  the  midst  of  this 
debate,  we  sometimes  lose  track  of  the 
successful  programs  which  this  House 
has  enacted,  programs  which  have  had 
a  significant  impact  on  city  problems. 

One  example  is  the  section  23  leased 
public  housing  program,  which  I  am 
proud  to  have  authored  in  1965.  In  the 
4  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  grown  to 
the  point  that  now  about  70,000  dwellings 
are  part  of  the  program,  providing  decent 
housing  in  privately  owned  units  across 
the  country,  while  keeping  the  dwellings 
on  the  city  tax  rolls. 

Mr.  Simpson  Lawson,  senior  author  of 
City  magazine  and  the  City  Chronicle, 
publications  of  Urban  America,  Inc..  has 
written  an  excellent  article  in  the  Sep- 
tember Chronicle  discussing  the  leased 
housing  program,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  rent  supplement  program  which  was 
enacted  at  the  same  time. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues, as  an  example  of  a  program 
which  is  working,  and  working  well — 
perhaps  even  better  than  anticipated.  Mr. 
Lawson's  article  follows: 


THE  Leased  Housing  Program  Is  Alive  and 
Well  but  Whatever  Happened  to  Rent 
Supplements? 

(By  Simpson  Lawson) 
In  1966.  responding  to  growing  disenchant- 
ment with  public  housing,  Congress  author- 
ized two  major  departures  from  the  orthodox 
federal  approach  to  housing  the  poor.  By 
narrow  margins  In  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. It  passed  the  sharply  debated  rent  sup- 
plement program.  The  other  Innovation,  the 
leased  housing  or  rent  certificate  program, 
was  authorized  by  an  Eimendment  added  to 
that  year's  omnibus  housing  act  with  scarcely 
any  public  notice. 

Sent  to  Capitol  HIU  In  the  wake  of  expan- 
sive Johnsonian  rhetoric,  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  became  the  centerpleoe  of  Ad- 
ministration housing  proposals.  The  leasing 
amendment  was  dropped  unobtrusively  Into 
the  bill  by  New  Jersey  Rep.  WUUam  B.  Wld- 
nall,  chief  Republican  architect  of  housing 
legislation  in  the  House. 

Now,  about  four  years  later,  almost  six 
limes  as  many  units  are  being  used  under 
the  leased  housing  program  as  under  the 
rent  supplement  program.  That  was  the  prin- 
cipal finding  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  after  making  a 
comparative  study  of  the  two  programs.  Here 
are  ACIR's  compilations: 

Leased  housing:  "On  June  30,  1969,  an 
estimated  70,000  dwellings  were  receiving  an- 
nual contributions  under  the  leasing  pro- 
gram, and  the  total  cost  of  contrlbijtlons  for 
the  fiscal  year  was  about  $50  million.  The 
leased  units  represented  about  9  per  cent  of 
the  total  units  administered  by  Housing  As- 
sistance Administration  (publicly  owned 
housing  constituted  nearly  90  per  cent)." 

Rent  supplements:  "On  the  same  date, 
12,503  rent  supplement  units  were  under  oc- 
cupancy, and  the  total  outlays  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $6,587,020." 

Having  noted  thU  striking  difference  In 
the  generative  capacity  of  the  two  programs, 
ACIR  probed  the  legislative  history  of  both, 
assessing  the  Impact  of  Congressional  and 
administrative  restrictions.  The  study  re- 
veals that  leasing  has  become  a  sharply  honed 
tool  m  the  hands  of  experienced  local  public- 
housing  administrators.  The  rent  supplement 
program,  depending  for  Implementation  on 
a  highly  fragmented  and  stlll-moblUzlng 
constituency.  Is  depicted  as  a  dull  and  par- 
tially sheathed  tool,  though  a  vital  part  of 
the  federal  kit  (the  Nixon  Administration 
asked  for  the  full  $100  million  for  rent  sup- 
plements, as  requested  by  the  last  Adminis- 
tration) . 

The  rent  supplement  program,  envisioned 
by  President  Johnson  as  a  means  of  encour- 
aging "housing  in  which  families  of  different 
incomes  and  different  age  groups  can  live 
together,"  Is  designed  to  provide  lower-In- 
come families  with  accommodations  In  newly 
built  or  substantially  rehabUitated  housing 
owned  by  nonprofit,  limited  dividend,  or  co- 
operative organizations.  A  federal  subsidy 
pays  the  difference  between  25  per  cent  of 
the  family's  Income  and  the  market  rental  of 
the  property.  EllglbUlty  Is  limited  to  families 
and  Individuals  whose  earnings  are  within 
the  Income  range  of  those  served  by  public 
housing  and  who  are  elderly,  handicapped, 
displaced  by  government  action  or  natural 
disaster,  or  living  In  substandard  housing. 
The  leased -housing  program  authorizes 
HUD  to  make  annual  contributions  to  local 
housing  authorities  to  enable  thwn  to  lease 
existing,  privately  owned  dwelling  units  for 
low-income  families  at  rentals  they  can  af- 
ford. The  local  authority  selects  the  tenants 
in  most  cases  and  pays  the  landlord  the  dif- 
ference between  the  normal  rent  and  what 
the  tenant  pays,  a  sum  based  on  charges  for 
public  housing  accommodations.  In  both 
leased  and  rent-supplement  housing,  the 
tenant's  subsidy  Is  reduced  as  his  Income 
rises,  but  he  may  continue  to  occupy  the 
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unit,  even  though  he  becomes  ineligible  for 
a  subsidy. 

Congress,  the  report  noted,  had  left  its  Im- 
print strongly  on  both  programs.  The  John- 
son Administration  originally  offered  rent 
supplements  for  use  by  moderate-income 
families.  It  was  widely  hailed  by  some  pijbllc 
Interest  groups,  but  the  National  Association 
of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials, 
voice  of  the  public  housing  bureaucracy, 
foxmd  the  plan  "administratively  cumber- 
some and  socially  indefensible."  Congress 
found  It  at  least  politically  Indefensible. 
However,  It  re1:alned  the  other  provisions  that 
limited  the  program  to  the  elderly,  the  hand- 
icapped, the  displaced,  and  the  poorly 
housed. 

After  enactment  Congress  continued  to 
hobble  the  program.  It  was  stingy  with  ap- 
propriations (in  1967  the  House  voted  to 
deprive  It  of  any  new  funds) ,  and  persuaded 
PHA,  then  still  largely  geared  to  subiirban 
development,  to  Impose  Inhibiting  regula- 
tions In  the  guidelines.  These  placed  specific 
dollar  limits  on  construction  costs  and  rent- 
als and  forbade  tenants  to  receive  supple- 
ments in  excess  of  70  per  cent  of  the  fair 
market  rental,  though  this  failed  In  high- 
rent  areas  to  close  the  gap  between  their 
contribution  and  the  total  rent.  These  re- 
strictions, along  with  bems  on  such  features 
as  air  conditioning,  extra  baths,  and  project 
swimming  pools,  reduced  the  likelihood  that 
unsubsldlzed  tenants  would  live  in  them. 
They  also  discouraged  private  builders,  on 
whom  much  of  the  success  of  the  program 
depended,  to  sponsor  rent-supplement  proj- 
ects. The  Kaiser  Committee,  ACIR  noted, 
found  that  limits  on  rents  and  construction 
costs  made  the  program  generaUy  unworka- 
ble for  new  construction  in  major  central 
cities  outside  the  South  and  Southwest. 

A  rider  to  one  appropriation  bill  restricted 
use  of  rent  supplements  to  cities  with  the 
kind  at  blueprints  for  urban  development 
which  HDD  terms  "workable  programs"  and 
to  those  communities  whose  governments 
approved  the  projects.  This  diminished  great- 
ly the  program's  capacity  for  dispersing  low- 
Income  housing  throughout  metropolitan 
areas.  Rising  interest  rates,  the  Douglas  Com- 
mission said,  widened  the  gap  between  the 
cost  of  hoiislng  and  25  per  cent  of  the  Income 
of  low-Income  families,  progressively  limit- 
ing the  number  of  poor  families  who  could 
be  housed. 

Leased  housing  suffered  its  own  birth 
pangs.  "If  the  rent  supplement  program  ran 
Into  opposition  In  a  hostile  Congress,"  said 
the  ACIR  report,  "the  leased  hoxislng  program 
had  Its  problems  with  a  reluctant  Adminis- 
tration." HUD'S  lack  of  enthusiasm  started 
with  then  Secretary  Robert  Weaver  who 
called  It  a  "one-shot  program."  Weaver  in- 
sisted that  a  growing  population  must  have 
an  increasing  supply  of  housing  as  well  as 
subsidies  that  permit  poor  families  to  oc- 
cupy quarters  that  would  otherwise  be  oc- 
cupied by  moderate-Income  families.  Con- 
gressional testimony  from  other  HUD  officials 
revealed  a  middle-echelon  coolness  toward 
the  new  program. 

Those  feelings  were  refiected  In  Initial 
guidelines  which  prescribed  that  the  local 
vacancy  rate  on  any  given  type  unit  must 
be  above  3  per  cent  before  such  units  could 
be  leased.  ACIR  quotes  a  HUD  source  as  at- 
tributing recent  accelerated  use  of  leasing  to 
the  later  removal  of  that  restriction. 

"The  local  housing  authorities  were  In- 
stinctively opposed  to  the  rent  supplement 
program  because  it  took  out  of  their  hands, 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  PHA,  a  portion  of 
responsibility  for  housing  low-income 
groups,"  says  the  ACIR  report.  The  leased 
housing  program,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
panded their  role,  although  some  began  to  use 
It  effectively  only  after  prodding  by  NAHRO 
officials. 

The  growing  tendency  of  local  authorities 
to  lease  rehabUlUted  and  newly  built  units 
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has  been  increasing  the  housing  supply  sub- 
stantially, thus  weakening  HUD's  early  ob- 
jections. Congressman  Wldnall  frequently 
takes  the  occasion  of  Concessional  hearings 
on  housing  bills  to  remind  federal  officials 
and  other  witnesses  of  the  plan's  availability. 

It  is  now  estimated,  says  ACIR,  that  about 
half  the  total  number  of  leased  dwelling 
units  are  new  or  rehabilitated.  This,  the 
study  notes,  expands  the  supply  of  standard 
housing  and  tends  to  diminish  the  effect  of 
one  of  the  early  points  of  criticism  that  was 
directed  at  the  program. 

Both  progTEuns.  says  ACIR,  have  at  least 
three  advantages  over  traditional  publicly 
owned,  low-income  housing  projects:  "They 
are  privately  owned  and  pay  local  taxes;  they 
tend  to  be  scattered  throughout  the  com- 
munity, and  they  enable  tenants  to  graduate 
from  public  to  private  housing  without 
moving." 

Both  programs  emerged  from  the  federal 
pipeline  about  the  time  the  call  for  private 
Involvement  In  urban  programs  had  come  to 
full-throated  volume.  It  seems,  therefore, 
somewhat  Ironic  that  the  federal  establish- 
ment laid  down  a  tougher  set  of  ground  rules 
for  the  private  sector  than  for  the  public 
sector. 


J.  A.  TERRY 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Roancrfce,  Ala., 
has  honored  a  Negro  businessman  who 
hsis  done  an  excellent  job  of  building  a 
small  sewing  operation  into  a  thriving 
manufacturing  company.  He  is  J.  A. 
Terry,  a  native  of  Randolph  County  who 
stayed  to  prove  that  a  self-made  Negro 
man  can  make  it  in  the  South.  I  include 
in  the  Record  the  following  story  from 
the  Birmingham  News  which  describes 
Mr,  Terry's  success: 
Roanoke  Will  Honor  Negro  Businessman 

ROANOKE. — J.  A.  Terry,  a  Negro  who  earned 
the  respect  of  the  whites  in  this  eastern  Ala- 
bama community  by  building  a  million-dol- 
lar garment- manufacturing  business  from  a 
shoestring  says  he  wanted  to  show  that  black 
people  can  be  an  asset. 

"We  wanted  to  show  that  black  people  can 
promote  themselves;  that  they  can  be  an 
asset  to  the  town,  to  the  county,  to  the  econ- 
omy." the  55-year-old  Terry  said.  "We  wanted 
to  help  build  something  for  ourselves." 

Recognition  of  Terry's  efforts  comes  Oct. 
29,  when  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
honor  him  at  a  luncheon.  It  may  be  the  first 
time  in  the  rural  South  that  an  all-white 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  paid  such  a  trib- 
ute to  a  Negro. 

Terry  is  proud  of  the  honor.  "We've  worked 
hard  to  get  where  we  are  today,"  he  said  in 
an  Interview  Tuesday.  "We'll  have  to  work 
even  harder  to  show  people  that  all  the  nice 
things  they're  saying  about  us  are  justified." 

When  Terry  says  "we,"  he  means  his  em- 
ployees, himself  and  his  family,  which  in- 
cludes his  wife  and  three  sons  who  have 
worked  closely  with  him  since  the  beginning. 
"Without  the  unity  of  this  family,  we  could 
not  possibly  have  come  this  far,"  he  said. 

Terry,  a  native  of  Roanoke,  received  his 
education  In  high  school  and  trade  schools. 
He  then  learned  and  supervised  practlcaUy 
every  type  of  sewing  operation  while  working 
for  the  federal  government  at  Wright-Pat- 
terson Air  Base  experimental  station  for 
seven  years  in  the  1940s. 

He  decided  to  enter  the  garment  business 
and  saved  every  penny  he  could.  Little  help 
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was  available  whin  he  started  Terry  Manu- 
fact\irlng  Co.  In  J963,  but  he  picked  up  the 
support  of  banM  li^  Roanoke  and  nearby 
Wadley  and  the  ^nall  Business  Administra- 
tion along  the  wa^. 

He  started  wltp  Ave  power  sewing  ma- 
chines, housed  \t  a  small  frame  building 
and  began  manu'^cturlng  garments,  training 
new  employees  as  !he  expanded.  Most  of  these 
employees  were  either  unemployed,  on  wel- 
fare, or  employed!  as  domestics  earning  $10 
to  815  per  week. 

Today  he  employes  more  than  60  persons. 
Is  housed  In  a  nelw  16,000-square-foot  plant 
and  wholesales  msre  than  SI  million  worth 
of  clothing  a  year. 

He  said  he  thou  ;ht  about  leaving  his  home 
to  seek  greener  aastures  but  rejected  the 
thought.  "The  Id  sa  was  that  we  should  do 
something  with  what  we  had.  do  something 
to  improve  condl  Jons  rather  than  running 
away  from  those   x)ndltlons."  he  said. 

Many  Negroes  v  ere  leaving  this  Randolph 
County  town  of  t.OOO  In  1963  in  search  of 
Jobs. 

Terry  hopes  tc  Increase  «nployment  to 
about  100  persons. 

Most  of  his  sal^s  are  to  wholesalers,  but 
he  is  trying  to  dei  elop  retail  outlets.  He  said 
this  prospect  "lool  s  pretty  good." 

One  of  his  prod  .icts  is  Afro-style  garments 
for  men^nd  won  en.  Individuals  and  small 
shops  ate  being  re  Tiilted  to  sell  the  Afro  gar- 
ments on'  and  ne  Eir  the  nation's  black  col- 
lege campuses. 

•This  is  Just  ir  the  beginning  stage."  he 
said.  He  added  t  tie  white  community  has 
shown  no  adverse  reaction  to  the  garments' 
manufacture. 

In  fact,  the  wh  te  community  thinks  he's 
doing  an  outstand  ng  Job. 

"He's  doing  som  ething  for  his  race,  instead 
of  Inciting  them  to  riot."  said  J.  C.  Wash- 
ington, manager  of  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Terry,  named  "  Black  Businessman  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Natisnal  Association  of  Market 
Develofiers  which  is  jointly  sponsoring  the 
luncheon  to  be  h  >ld  in  the  National  Guard 
Armory,  is  looking  forward  to  Oct.  29. 

It's  rewarding  tj  know  that  at  last  you've 
overcome  many  things."  he  said.  "It's  grati- 
fying to  find  ovit  that  someone  else  is  con- 
cerned with  what '  ire're  trying  to  do." 


CREDIT   CARD  ABUSE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 
Thursday, 


Mr.  DULSKI.  VIr.  Speaker,  we  are  liv- 
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credit  cards — and  they 
a    proper    role    in    our 


ing  in  a  day  of 
certainly    have 
economy. 

Unfortunately  as  in  so  many  things, 
there  are  those  \  rho  abuse  a  system. 

I  refer  in  particular  to  those  com- 
panies who  send  out  unsolicited  credit 
cards.  This  is  a]  practice  that  must  be 
halted. 

Our  Subcomniittee  on  Postal  Opera- 
tions has  begun  tiearings  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  tNir.  Nix)  and  already  we 
have  received  so^e  very  revealing  testi- 
mony. 

There  is  no  intention  to  interfere  with 
legitimate  credit  card  distribution  where 
there  is  a  specific  request  for  a  card. 
However,  the  in  liscriminate  flooding  of 
the  mails  with  unsolicited  credit  cards 
must  be  banned  py  law.  Apparently  that 
is  the  only  way  tto  deal  with  the  problem. 
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There  are  several  proposals  before  our 
subcommittee  and  I  feel  certain  a  recom- 
mendation will  receive  prompt  consider- 
ation by  our  full  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks  an  editorial   from   the  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  Evening  News  of  October  9: 
Credtt  Card  Abuse 

In  a  variety  of  forums,  Washington  is  de- 
bating whether  the  federal  government 
should  prohibit  banks  and  businesses  from 
mailing  out  credit  cards  which  have  not  been 
asked  for  by  their  intended  recipients. 

We  say  "Intended"  recipients  because  a 
chance  always  exists  that  such  unsolicited 
cards — complete  with  identifying  numbers, 
names  and  addresses — may  go  astray  and  fall 
into  the  hands  of  some  irresponsible  person 
eager  for  a  no-charge  buying  spree.  Even  if 
the  person  whose  name  is  stamped  on  the 
card  isn't  required  to  pay  for  such  purchases, 
he  may  have  to  go  to  inconvenient  lengths, 
and  perhaps  even  to  court,  to  prove  his 
innocence. 

The -thriving  credit-card  industry  opposes 
any  ban  on  mailing  out  these  unsolicited 
cards,  partly  on  the  grounds  that  to  Invoke 
such  a  ban  now  would  give  businesses  which 
have  already  sent  such  cards  out  an  advan- 
tage over  competitors  which  had  not. 

This  flimsy  defense  was  swiftly  demolished 
the  other  day,  however,  by  a  one- time  victim 
of  a  strayed,  unsought  credit  card.  Rep. 
Jonathan  Bingham  (D.,  N.Y.).  It  is  wholly 
illogical,  he  reasoned,  "to  allow  an  objection- 
able practice  to  continue  simply  because  It 
has  been  allowed  in  the  past  or  because 
others  have  taken  advantage  of  It."  Since  the 
practice  has  been  going  on  for  some  time, 
moreover,  'any  firm  that  desired  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  It  has  had  ample  opportunity  to 
do  so." 

One  way  or  another,  the  mailing  of  these 
unsought  credit  cards  constitutes  an  abuse 
of  the  consumer  and  should  be  stopped. 
Businesses  can  achieve  the  same  result,  with 
the  potential  customer  assuming  no  risks  or 
inconvenience,  by  sending  him  a  letter  simply 
asking  if  he  wants  a  credit  card. 

All  this  would  seem  elementary,  yet  neither 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  reg- 
ulates business,  nor  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  which  regulates  banks,  has  barred 
such  mailings.  If  they  fall  to  do  so  very  soon. 
Congress  Itself  should  act. 


FEDERAL  SALARY  COMPARABILITY 
ACT  OF  1969 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30.  1969 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  Federal  Salary  Comparability 
Act  of  1969.  I  voted  for  passage  of  this 
legislation  to  demonstrate  my  whole- 
hearted support  for  elimination  of  in- 
equities that  exist  in  the  Federal  pay 
system.  However,  I  also  voted  to  recom- 
mit this  bill  to  the  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  because  of  certain 
irresponsible  provisions  incorporated  in 
the  legislation  and  because  the  commit- 
tee failed  to  provide  revenue  to  imple- 
ment new  procedures.  It  was,  and  is, 
my  opinion  that  if  these  inadequacies 
are  not  corrected  this  legislation  may 
well  never  become  law. 

During  my  first  term  in  Congress,  I 
served  on  the  Post  OfiQce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee.  During  that  time  I  de- 
veloped a  fairly  intimate  knowledge  of 
Federal  pay  legislation  and  how  it  works. 
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My  seniors  on  that  committee — who 
still  serve — certainly  have  sophisticated 
imderstanding  of  this  important  legisla- 
tive arena.  Thus,  I  was  greatly  surprised 
when  the  majority  on  the  committee 
failed  to  provide  sufficient  revenue  to 
implement  procedures  reducing  from  21 
to  8  years  the  period  it  takes  a  postal 
employee  to  reach  the  top  step  in  his 
grade  scale.  Reflecting  on  this,  over  the 
last  few  days,  I  have  come  to  the  sad 
conclusion  that  this  act  of  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility was  a  deliberate  ploy  by 
the  Democratic  ma.jority  on  the  coin- 
mlttee  to  embarrass  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration. At  best,  this  failure  to 
provide  new  revenues  to  meet  new  costs 
In  a  time  of  a  tight  budget  is  a  cheap 
political  trick  to  invite  a  presidential 
veto.  At  worst,  it  is  a  cruel  hoax  on  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dedicated  Federal 
employees  who  deserve  comparability 
and  a  fair  system  for  adjusting  their 
salaries  during  a  time  of  rising  costs. 

Two  years  ago  I  was  a  primary  sponsor 
of  comprehensive  salary  legislation 
which  was  carefully  developed  by  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
That  landmark  bill  was  designed  to  bring 
postal  workers  to  salary  levels  compa- 
rable to  those  of  civilian  employees.  Both 
Republican  and  Democratic  committee 
members  worked  closely  together  to  in- 
crease postal  revenues  sufficiently  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  salary  and  operat- 
ing increases.  We  knew  that  this  was  not 
only  responsible,  but  President  Johnson 
insisted  on  such  a  provision  if  the  entire 
package  was  not  to  be  vetoed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  made  no 
effort  to  initiate  a  postal  rate  bill  to  pay 
for  any  part  of  the  salary  bill.  I  would 
submit  that  every  member  of  that  com- 
mittee realized  that  such  an  action  is  a 
clear  invitation  to  a  Presidential  veto. 
Furthermore,  this  legislation  takes  away 
from  the  President  part  of  his  constitu- 
tional right  to  administer  over  the  Gov- 
ernment by  removing  all  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  setting  of  salaries  for  Fed- 
eral employees.  The  bill — in  reality— 
also  takes  away  congressional  responsi- 
bility in  this  important  area. 

I  cannot  think  of  legislation  more 
carefully  designed  to  build  the  false 
hopes  of  our  postal  employees  while 
deliberately  encouraging  the  wrath  of 
the  President. 

Let  us  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Senate  takes  its  responsibilities  to  create 
meaningful  legislation  to  upgrade  our 
postal  employees  and  provide  equitable 
compensation  for  civil  service  employees 
more  seriously  than  did  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


SECRETARY  ROMNEY  TURNS  HIS 
BACK  ON  HOMEOWNERS 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked,  as  every  American  must  have 
been  shocked,  at  Secretary  Romney's 
statement  blasting  home  ownership.  It  is 
a  basic  American  tenet  that  all  Ameri- 
cans should  have  a  chance  to  own  a  home 
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of  their  own.  Time  and  time  again  it  has 
been  proven  that  the  pride  of  home  own- 
ership, the  accompanying  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  a  solid  feeling  of  shar- 
ing in  community  values  are  buttressed 
by  the  American  family  who  owns  a  stake 
in  his  own  community. 

No  worse  attack  could  be  made  on  the 
principles  of  home  ownership  than  Secre- 
tary Romney's  blunt  statement  that  the 
American  home  buyer  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  reflect  in  his  income  tax  state- 
ments the  interest  he  pays  to  a  lending 
institution  for  owning  his  home. 

I  am  honored  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
which  has  the  primary  responsibility  for 
housing  programs.  What  we  on  the  com- 
mittee are  trying  to  do  is  to  bring  all  of 
our  fellow  citizens  up  to  the  standard 
of  living  which  they  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect in  this  wealthy  country,  not  to  drag 
people  down  by  casually  tossing  away 
any  laws  enacted  to  help  fulfUl  ideals. 
This  Mr.  Speaker,  is  destructive  criti- 
cism' on  the  part  of  the  Housing  Secre- 
tary The  Congress  has  always  tried  to 
provide  good  housing  for  Americans,  and 
I  cannot  imderstand  how  Secretary  Rom- 
ney  can  justify  his  attack  on  those  who 
bear  an  already  heavy  tax  burden. 

I  firmly  believe  in  amply  funding  all 
the  housing  programs  that  we  have  en- 
acted to  help  the  elderly,  the  low-income 
families  and  the  moderate-income  fami- 
lies This  is  the  answer  to  America's 
housing  problems.  Yet  the  Housing  Sec- 
retary is  silent  about  the  necessity  of  full 
commitment  to  these  worthwhile  pro- 
grams. He  has  done  nothing  to  convince 
the  administration  or  assist  the  Congress 
to  implement  projects  designed  to  re- 
vitalize the  Nation. 

It  is  sad  that  Secretary  Romney  chose 
as  his  forum  the  dedication  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  buUd- 
ing.  The  Congress  in  giving  Fannie  Mae 
independence  meant  to  promote  home 
ownership,  not  undercut  it.  It  is  most 
unsuitable  for  the  Secretary  to  use  the 
dedication  of  their  new  building  to  ques- 
tion the  value  of  home  ownership.  The 
majority  of  Americans,  through  hard 
work  and  self-denial,  have  worked  to 
achieve  that  measure  of  independence. 
Yet  our  Housing  Secretary  does  not  sup- 
port a  provision  in  law  designed  to  help 
home  ownership.  I  personally  know  how 
people  have  worked  to  realize  home  own- 
ership and  I  cannot  turn  my  back  on 
them.  It  is  obvious  that  Secretary  Rom- 
ney can. 

THE  GOOD  WE  ARE  DOING  IN 
VIETNAM 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

colleagues,  I  insert  her  letter,  in  part,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

I  am  sure  you  remember  our  son.  Allen 
Brantley  .  .  .  Well,  he  went  to  Vietnam  as  an 
Army  Engineer,  and  like  thousands  of  other 
young  men,  volunteered  for  extra  duty,  be- 
cause they  had  Jobs  to  do  of  building  (not 
destroying),  and  they  wanted  to  get  them 
completed  Instead  of  leaving  the  tasks  to 
green  replacements  who  might  not  even  care. 
These  men  repair  roads  and  bridges;  help 
the  Vietnamese  rebuild  bombed  out  villages, 
training  them  in  different  skills;  and  do  many 
loving  things  for  the  kids.  I  am  sure  you 
know  all  this,  but  other  people  don't,  and 
in  view  of  what  is  going  on  here  In  the 
United  States  It  looks  like  these  dedicated 
young  men— squares,  of  course — are  really 
going  to  get  the  cold  shoulder  wlien  they  re- 
turn home.  . 
It  surely  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  you  and 
other  influential  people,  loyal  to  the  Presi- 
dent would  start  a  little  campaign  of  in- 
forming the  public  about  the  good  we  are 
doing  in  Viet  Nam. 

I  resent  terribly  the  untrue.  Inflammatory 
remarks  made  Wednesday  about  the  United 
States  being  the  aggressor.  Nothing  is  ever 
said  about  the  bloody  hands  of  North  Viet- 
nam—only about  the  poor  spies  we  have 
"murdered";  nothing  about  our  building 
work — only  about  our  accidental  bombs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  do  as  Mrs. 
Dobey  suggests,  in  starting  a  little  cam- 
paign of  informing  the  public  about  the 
good  we  are  doing  in  Vietnam.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  campaign. 
The  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
and  be  proud  of  the  fine  young  men  who 
are  trying  to  help  the  Vietnamese  people 
defend  and  rebuild  their  land  so  that 
they  might  live  in  peace  after  their  Amer- 
ican friends  are  gone. 
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PENTAGON  CRITICISM 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1969 
Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  after  the  so-called 
Vietnam  moratorium  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  mother  of  a  serviceman.  Mrs. 
Martha  L.  Dobey,  of  Arlington,  Va.,  m 
which  she  expressed  a  sentiment  I  know 
is  shared  by  thousands  of  Americans. 

As  I  believe  Mrs.  Dobey 's  comments  de- 
serve the  thoughtful  attention  of  all  our 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OP    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30,  1969 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  things 
erode  and  deteriorate  far  enough  in  any 
department  of  our  Government,  there 
is  bound  to  be  a  housecleaning.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  be  confronted  with  a  comprehen- 
sive investigation  as  a  result  of  the 
multitude  of  scandals  which  have  been 
brought  to  pubUc  attention  in  recent 
weeks  and  months. 

Fred  J.  Martin,  editor  of  the  Park 
Coimty  News  in  my  district  in  Mon- 
tana last  week  wrote  an  incisive  editorial 
in  which  he  called  for  a  Pentagon  re- 
assessment and  housecleaning.  I  share 
his  shock  and  concern  and  include  his 
excellent  editorial  in  the  Record.  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  my  colleagues : 

A  Blot  of  Shame  on  the  Pentagon 
(By  Fred  J.  Martin) 
Former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
halted  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war— a  de- 
cision violently  opposed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  their  followers  in  the  Pentagon. 
In  fact.  LBJ's  admission  was  made  at  the 
expense  of  his  hopes  for  a  second  term. 

Now  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  knows 
the  country  is  tired  of  Vietnam,  the  needless 
suffering  and  death  of  our  young  men,  the 
corruption  in  Vietnam  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  and  in  other  areas  and 
particularly  the  effrontery  of  the  South  Viet 


nam    government    to    try   and    dictate    U.S. 
Peace  terms. 

But.  some  recent  events  make  the  Judg- 
ments of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
U.S.  Command  in  Vietnam  subject  to  ques- 
tion when  considered  on  a  common  sense 
appraisal.  Why  did  President  Nixon  have  to 
overrule  the  Pentagon  to  protect  the  Green 
Berets  from  disgrace  over  the  fate  of  a 
"double  agent"  when  Pentagon  orders  and 
policies  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  of  civilians  In  Vietnam? 

Just  Tuesday  night  on  television  an  Army 
colonel  in  Vietnam  said  his  orders  were  un- 
changed—to search  and  destroy  the  enemy. 
Surely,  we  should  safeguard  our  men  in 
Vietnam,  but  competent  otoservers  readily 
tell  of  senseless  destruction  of  lives  and  prop- 
erty with  needless  risks. 

But,  the  most  revolting  episode  in  the 
current  U.S.  Senate  Committee  exposure  of 
the  conduct  of  General  Turner,  who  seem- 
ingly approved  of  racketeering,  corruption 
and  personal  profiteering  by  a  select  group 
of  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  opera- 
tion of  Servicemen's  clubs  at  Army  posts  and 
bases  throughout  the  world.  Then,  to  top  it 
off  this  General  Turner  admits  that  he  took 
confiscated  guns  from  Chicago  and  other 
Metropolitan  police  departments  for  the 
Army  and  sold  them  for  personal  gain.  Under 
fire  he  admitted  he  filed  an  amended  income 
tax' return  to  list  his  profits  from  the  sale  of 
the  guns. 

It  is  a  regrettable  indictment  of  the  Pen- 
tagon that  the  military  brains  of  the  nation 
did  not  spotlight  these  abuses,  rather  than 
this  Senate  investigating  committee.  When 
we  consider  that  the  Pentagon  has  had  seem- 
ingly unlimited  power  to  dispense  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  without  benefit  of  pub- 
lic scrutiny  isn't  It  time  to  turn  on  the  spot- 
light? We  must  respect  and  honor  our  Serv- 
icemen, but  the  Pentagon  chiefs  must  be 
worthy  of  that  respect  also.  The  Green  Beret 
mess,  the  use  of  service  connections  for  per- 
sonal gam  and  lUegal  racketeering  and 
profiteering,  and  the  blatant  disregard  of 
General  Turner  for  his  country  by  giving 
priority  to  personal  gain  over  his  duty  to  his 
ojuntry- these,  coupled  with  the  corruption 
seemingly  overlooked  In  Vietnam,  put  a  Blot 
of  Shame  on  the  Pentagon. 

A  Pentagon  reassesment  and  houseclean- 
ing is  in  order.  The  era  of  "You  must  not 
question  the  Military"  is  at  an  end  Let's 
hope  the  spotlight  turns  on  brightly  and 
roots  out  corruption.  Billions  can  be  saved, 
but  more  than  that— at  stake  are  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  thousands  of  lives  of  our  price- 
less young  men,  not  to  mention  helpless  non- 
combatants  and  the  enemy.  The  escalation 
in  Vietnam,  the  result  of  Pentagon  domina- 
tion of  our  Foreign  policy,  achieved  nothing 
tangible.  

REASONABLE    PROPERTY 
INSURANCE  RATES 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30.  1969 
Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House,  particularly  those  who  rep- 
resent heavily  urbanized  areas,  are  well 
aware  of  the  increasing  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining adequate  property  insurance  at 
reasonable  rates. 

Recently  Congressman  Frank  An- 
NUNZio  of  Illinois  introduced  legislation 
to  aid  urban  property  owners  and  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  foUowing  resolution  adopted  by  the 
city  council  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  sup- 
port of  Congressman  Annunzio's  biU. 
H.R.  13666: 
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ItKSOLimoK 

The  following  Resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  tae  City  of  Cleveland  Octo- 
ber 13.  1966:  ! 

Res.  No.  1849-6$. 

By  Messrs  Amutrong.  Bell.  BlUnskl.  Blaha. 
Brooks,  Brown,  Jfts.  Cain,  Messrs.  Carr,  Clm- 
perman,  Duggaii,  Plynn,  Forbes,  OarofoU, 
ailllam,  Harmodj,  Jackson,  Katallnas,  Kel- 
logg. Lavdls.  Maitt,  Mrs.  McCaffrey.  Messrs. 
McFaul.  Perk,  Jr .  Pottlnger,  Prince.  Russell, 
SUwa.  Smith,  Stanton,  Stringer,  Thompson, 
Turk,  Zone. 

An  emergency '  resolution  memorializing 
the  U.S.  House  at  Representatives  to  enact 
legislation  enabling  property  owners  In  ur- 
ban areas  to  purihase  insurance  at  reason- 
able rates. 

Whereas,  one  of  the  more  pressing  prob- 
lems In  the  urbati  area  and  more  especially 
m  certain  deterloj^tlng  areas  of  the  City  is 
the  Inability  of  the  home  owner  or  small 
businessman  to  secure  property  Insurance  at 
a  reasonable  rate:  and 

Whereas,  as  so^n  as  the  Insurance  com- 
panies refuse  to  write  coverage  In  particular 
areas,  the  condition  of  the  neighborhood  de- 
teriorates more  raft)ldly  since  the  small  busi- 
nessman or  hotteowner  is  not  equipped 
financially  to  co^  with  problems  of  van- 
dalism; and 

Whereas,  each  homeowner  or  small  busl- 
n^smanjnust  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
retain  and  protect  his  home  or  business  so 
that  these  may  re|naln  as  a  stabilizing  Influ- 
ence and  a  deterrent  to  slum  and  blight 
which  would  run  ramp>ant  through  any  sec- 
tion of  a  ccunmuttlty  where  the  homeowner 
or  small  buslnessitian  has  given  up  hope  and 
lost  Incentive;  an^ 

Whereas,  there  *re  deficiencies  In  the  pres- 
ent government  alsslstance  plans  which  can 
be  corrected  by  authorizing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  write  direct  Insurance  In  cases 
where  the  premliuhs  of  the  private  companies 
are  unreasonable  ;or  where  no  Insurance  is 
available  at  any  pillce;  and 

Whereas,  this  qouncll  feels  that  this  type 
of  legislation  la  4eceasary  to  stem  the  tide 
of  slum  and  blight  before  a  neighborhood 
becomes  hopeless!^  deteriorated;  and 

Whereas,  this  resolution  constitutes  an 
emergency  measu^  providing  for  the  usual 
dally  operation  ol)  a  municipal  department; 
now.  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  b j  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Cleveland : 

Section  1.  That!  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives be  and  jit  hereby  is  memorialized 
to  enact  legislation  which  would  authorize 
the  Federal  Goveifnment  to  write  direct  in- 
surance for  home<^wners  and  small  business- 
men in  urban  arebs  where  insurance  is  un- 
available or  wheije  the  premiums  are  un- 
reasonable. 

Section  2.  Thai  it  supports  House  BUI 
13666  Introduced  1  by  Representative  Prank 
Annunzlo  which  wtould  correct  deficiencies  in 
the  Fair  Access  to  Insurance  Requirements 
Plans. 

Section  3.  That  the  Clerk  of  Council  be 
and  she  hereby  14  requested  to  transmit  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  Representative 
Prank  Annunzlo.  fth  District  Illinois  and  to 
Representative  U>ui8  Stokes,  Michael  A. 
Feighan,  Charles  IVanlk  and  William  Mln- 
shall. 

Section  4.  That  the  resolution  is  hereby 
declared  to  Ije  anj  emergency  measure  and, 
provided  it  receives  the  affirmative  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  all  j  the  members  elected  to 
Council,  it  shall  t^ke  effect  and  be  in  force 
Immediately  upon  jits  adoption  and  approval 
by  the  Mayor;  otherwise  It  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  fnom  and  after  the  earliest 
period  allowed  by  law. 
Adopted  October^  13,  1969. 


Effective  Octobei 


I.  Mercedes  Cotnler,  Clerk  of  Council  of  the 


City  of  Cleveland 
foregoing  is  a  true 


3o  hereby  certify  that  the 
and  correct  copy  of  Reso- 


16.  1968. 
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lutlon  No.  1B49-60,  adopted  by  the  Council 
of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  October  13,  1969. 

Witness  my  h»nd  and  seal   at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  thU  a7th  day  of  October,  1969. 

MxmCKDCS   COTKEB, 

Clerk  of  Council. 


October  SO,  1969 


PROFESSIONAL  PAY  FOR  MILITARY 
LAWYERS 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OP   NXBKABKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues to  a  bill  recently  reported  out  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
provide  professional  pay  for  military 
lawyers.  I  support  this  bill,  and  commend 
the  salutary  efforts  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  for  providing  this  means 
to  encourage  military  lawyers  to  stay 
in  the  service. 

Although  I  have  not  introduced  this 
bill,  I  have  followed  with  some  interest 
the  developments  finally  resulting  in  pas- 
sage by  the  House  committee.  Speaking 
with  the  experience  of  a  former  Marine 
Corps  legal  oflQcer,  I  can  understand  how 
this  bill  will  help  to  provide  competent 
legal  support  for  our  military  personnel. 
Late  last  year  I  spoke  with  Rear  Adm. 
Joseph  McDevitt.  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  the  Navy,  and  he  explained  to  me 
the  importance  of  legislation  like  this  to 
retain  experienced  lawyers  in  the  mili- 
tary. The  House  committee  hearings  fur- 
ther documented  this  need. 

Simply  put,  the  problem  is  that  mili- 
tary lawyers  are  not  staying  in  the  serv- 
ice because  of  greater  financial  oppor- 
tunity in  civilian  life.  If  their  pay  can  be 
increased  to  make  being  a  military  lawyer 
financially  competitive  with  being  a  ci- 
vilian attorney,  then  many  will  decide  to 
remtiin  in  uniform.  The  modest  "profes- 
sional pay"  authorized  by  this  bill  will 
go  far  toward  this  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  have  more  to  say 
about  this  proposal  when  it  is  consid- 
ered by  the  House.  I  bring  up  this  matter 
now  so  that  other  Members  will  strongly 
consider  the  merits  of  this  legislation 
before  floor  consideration. 


CONGRESSMAN  WILLIAM  SCHERLE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

op    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Congressman 
William  Scherle  of  Iowa,  was  an 
honored  guest  at  the  Washington  area 
Himgarian  Freedom  Fighters'  banquet 
last  Friday.  October  24. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  his  remarks  em- 
phasizing the  support  that  we  give  and 
the  respect  that  we  have  for  the  Hun- 
garian Freedom  Fighters  and  respect- 
fully direct  the  attention  of  the  Members 


to  the  significant  remarks  of  our  col- 
league: 

RXMAaKS  BT  CONGRKSSMAN  WILLIAII  J. 
SCRSKLE  or  Iowa  to  the  HtTNOAKIAN  Pree- 
DOII    PIOHTKHB'    BANQtrrr,    OCTOBES    24,    1969 

It  Is  with  deep  appreciation  I  thank  you, 
my  fellow  Hungarians,  for  allowing  me  to 
share  in  this  memorable  evening. 

That  Infamous  day  In  1956  when  Hun- 
garian hopes  for  freedom  were  ruthlessly 
suppressed  by  the  Soviet  warlorda  U  still 
fresh  In  our  memories.  Those  who  cherish 
freedom  will  never  be  satisfied  until  the 
tyrants  depart  from  Hungary. 

You,  who  gather  here  to  honor  those  men 
and  women  whose  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  exemplify  the  finest  heritage  of 
both  our  coimtlres,  are  a  living  memorial  to 
the  valiant  men  and  women  of  Hungary  who 
have  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  in  her  be- 
half. 

As  one  who  has  close  relatives  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  In  both  Hungary  and  East  Ger- 
many, my  thoughts  are  with  them  tonight. 
To  my  cousins  who  escaped  the  brutal  blood 
baths  I  say,  "Thank  Ood." 

My  mother,  an  Hungarian  Immigrant,  and 
my  father,  a  German  Immigrant  who  fought 
for  his  adopted  land  In  World  War  I,  proud- 
ly sent  four  sons  to  serve  with  the  Ameri- 
can armed  forces  during  World  War  n.  They 
strove  to  instill  in  us  the  knowledge  that 
the  precious  gifts  of  freedom  and  liberty 
and  the  unlimited  oppmrtunlties  this  gen- 
erous country  bestowed  upon  us,  the  sons 
of  Immigrants,  are  available  to  all  who  seek 
the  shelter  of  her  shores.  We  share  a  per- 
sonal desire  to  see  the  restoration  of  these 
freedoms  to  our  captive  homeland. 


October  30,  1969 


SHOPPING  BLIND  IN  THE  FEDERAL 
STORE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   PLOaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hereby 
commend  to  my  colleagues'  careful  at- 
tention another  important  expression  of 
editorial  support  for  the  proposal— 
which  I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
sponsoring — to  merge  the  calendar  and 
fiscal  years.  More  and  more  we  are  shop- 
ping blind  in  the  Federal  store.  The  sit- 
uation must  be  corrected. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  the  Armed 
Forces  Journal  editorial  by  James  D. 
Hessman  brings  an  interesting  defense 
standpoint  to  bear  on  the  whole  subject. 
Here  is  the  text  of  the  editorial: 

Merge  the  Fiscal  and  Calendar  Years 
(By  James  D.  Hessman) 

Now  we're  finally  down  to  the  nitty-gritty. 
After  months  of  spectacular  parliamentary 
thrashing  about,  House  and  Senate  Confer- 
ees are  getting  set  to  wind  up  the  great  de- 
bate of  FY  1970  on  the  pending  Defense 
procurement  authorization  bill. 

There's  already  general  agreemen*  (in  the 
authorization  bill  at  least — there  is  likely  to 
be  a  renewed  fight  when  the  appropriations 
bill  comes  up  for  debate)  on  such  major 
systems  as  ABM,  AMSA,  CVAN-69,  etc. 
Agreement  still  has  not  been  reached,  how- 
ever, on  such  Items  as  the  billion  dollar  ship 
add-on  inserted  Into  the  House  bill  by 
Armed  Services  Committee  Chairman  L. 
Mendel  Rivers  (D-SC),  the  Heavy  Lift  Hell- 
copter,  the  AWACS,  and  other  such  inci- 
dentals. 

There's  much  more  at  stake  In  the  $21.3- 
bllllon  measure  (give  or  take  a  billion,  as  the 


boys  in  the  back  room  at  the  Budget  Bureau 
are  wont  to  say)  than  the  weapons  systems 
themselves. 

One  big  thing  at  stake,  for  example,  is 
the  common  sense  of  the  Congress,  which 
must  recognize,  sooner  or  later  (preferably 
sooner)  that  It  cannot  indefinitely  continue 
the  present  financially  Irresponsible  system 
of  delaying  action  on  appropriations  bills 
until  well  Into  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the 
funds  appropriated  are  to  be  used.  (With 
debate  on  the  Defense  authorization  bill  not 
Ukely  to  wind  up  prior  to  the  end  of  this 
month,  for  example.  It  likely  will  be  half  past 
November  before  the  FY  70  Defense  appro- 
priations blU  is  passed  by  both  houses  and 
goes  to  the  White  House  for  the  President's 
signature — and  thU  is  only  if  there  are  no 
major  tleups  on  the  funds  measure  such  as 
bedevilled  the  authorization  request.) 

The  system  Is  ridiculous.  Agency  adminis- 
trators are  almost  half  way  through  the 
fiscal  year  before  they  know  how  much 
money  they'll  have  to  spend  during  the  year. 
Programs  are  delayed — long  leadtlme  Items 
on  a  new  carrier,  for  example,  can't  be 
ordered  with  any  assurance  that  money  to 
pay  for  same  will  be  available  when  the  bills 
fall  due. 

The  system  is  also  wasteful.  If  an  on- 
going program  is  cancelled  late  In  the  fiscal 
year,  there's  no  way  to  recover  the  money 
already  spent.  If  funding  for  a  program  Is 
reduced,  rather  than  cut  altogether,  the  en- 
tire reduction  must  be  absorbed  within  a 
six  or  seven  months  period,  rather  than 
spread  over  the  entire  fiscal  year.  "It's  a  lot 
like  being  forced  to  go  on  a  two-week  crash 
diet  to  lose  15  pounds,"  one  Pentagon  budget 
analyst  told  The  Journal  "but  not  being 
able  to  start  the  diet  until  Saturday  of  the 
first  week." 

(Another  analogy  that  appeals  to  our  do- 
mesticated ears  Is  that  of  the  husband  half- 
way through  the  week's  shopping  before  his 
wife  presents  him  the  shopping  list  and  the 
grocery  money — husbands  everywhere  will 
know  what  we  mean.) 

It  is  palpably  a  poor  way  to  run  a  rail- 
road, much  less  the  greatest  country  In  the 
world.  No  sensible  Congressman  (the  phrase 
Is  not  necessarily  redundant)  would  run  his 
own  household  in  this  manner. 

We  would  not  advocate  that  future  legis- 
lative debates  on  the  Defense  procurement 
authorization  and  appropriations  bills  be  cut 
short  to  satisfy  the  arbitrary  1  July  deadline 
marking  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year.  We 
think,  in  fact,  the  sessions  are  Ukely  to  get 
longer  Instead  of  shorter.  And,  despite  the 
buffeting  the  mlUtary  has  received  this  past 
year  from  some  of  less-than-objectlve  critics, 
we  think  this  will  be  a  good  thing — the  more 
the  Congress  and  the  pubUc  In  general  know 
about  and  are  Involved  in  defense  affairs,  the 
better,  we  say. 

But  If  the  legislators  can't  change  them- 
selves, they  can  change  the  system.  What 
Congress  must  do — quickly.  In  our  opinion — 
is  to  scrap  the  fiscal  year  concept  and  put 
appropriations  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  with 
the  proposed  budget  plan  being  submitted 
by  the  executive  branch  to  Congress  a  full 
year  in  advance.  Instead  of  six  months,  as 
is  now  the  case. 

Under  such  a  system  (which  has  been 
suggested  earlier  by  others — we  merely 
second  the  motion) ,  the  President  would 
submit  his  fiscal/calendar  year  1971  budget 
to  the  Congress  in  January  1970,  for  example, 
and  Congress  would  debate,  amend,  and  fi- 
nally approve  the  budget  by  October  or  No- 
vember 1970.  Agency  heads  thus  still  would 
have  one  or  two  months  of  orderly  planning 
time  left  before  the  new  budget  year  starts. 
It  Is  never  easy  to  get  action  on  any  pro- 
posal— no  matter  how  sensible  or  how  meri- 
torious— which  requires  our  legislators  to 
overcome  their  own  Inertia.  But  this  Is  an 
Idea  whose  time  has  come. 
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We  submit  that  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  must  act,  and  act  quickly,  to 
restore  order  to  the  presently  chaotic  appro- 
priations process. 


WRITE  A  LETTER  TO  HANOI 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRECENTATTVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Friday,  October  17.  the  Washington 
Daily  News  carried  an  editorial  "Write  a 
Letter  to  Hanoi."  I  would  hope  that  each 
Member  of  this  House  would  make  such 
a  plea  to  their  constituency  in  behalf  of 
the  better  than  1,000  American  service- 
men who  are  known  and  believed  to  be 
POW's  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Certainly  the  actions  taken  so  far  have 
proved  fruitful  and  with  the  help  of  all 
Americans,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
Hanoi,  perhaps  we  will  ultimately  be 
successful  in  learning  the  truth  about  our 
prisoners. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Oct.  17. 
1969] 
WRrrE  A  Letter  to  Hanoi 
Now  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans have  manifested  their  concern  over  our 
continued    participation    in    Vietnam,    one 
wonders   If   there   might   be  enough  energy 
left  for  another  universal  expression  of  con- 
cern  having  to   do  with   another  aspect  of 
man's  Inhumanity  to  man  arising  from  this 
war. 

Latest  figures  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment state  that  413  American  officers  and 
enlisted  men  are  known  to  be  prisoners  of 
war  in  North  Vietnam.  Another  918  are  listed 
as  missing  and  are  believed  captured.  Most 
of  them  are  pilots  who  were  shot  down  over 
North  Vietnam. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  has  sought,  thru  the  world 
Red  Cross  organization  and  thru  diplomatic 
and  other  channels,  to  assist  these  prisoners. 
The  government  of  North  Vietnam,  tho  a 
signatory  to  the  1949  Geneva  Conventions 
covering  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war, 
has  consistently  refused  to  permit  delegates 
of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  to  visit  prisoner  camps  In  North  Viet- 
nam. It  has  even  refused  to  provide  the 
committee  with  the  names  of  American 
prisoners  or  to  permit  the  regular  exchange 
of  mall  between  them  and  their  families. 

In  case  anyone  is  wondering,  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam,  whch  has  charge  of 
all  prisoners  taken  by  both  its  forces  and  by 
U.S.  forces,  has  been  fully  co-operaUve  with 
International  Committee  officials. 

At  the  quadrennial  International  Confer- 
ence of  the  Red  Cross  in  Istanbul.  Turkey, 
last  month,  a  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  representatives  of  77  govern- 
ments and  91  national  Red  Cross  societies 
urging  North  Vietnam  to  observe  the  con- 
ventions it  has  signed.  The  American  Red 
Cross  has  followed  up  this  action  by  cabling 
Red  Cross  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
asking  that  they  appeal  to  the  Red  Cross 
Society  of  North  Vietnam  and  that  they  urge 
their  governments  to  make  similar  appeals  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  government. 

The  Red  Cross  further  suggests  that  since 
Hanoi  keeps  a  close  weather  eye  on  American 
public  opinion,  if  enough  Americans  were  to 
Invest  25  cents  in  an  air  mall  letter  to  Hanoi, 
this  direct  appeal  might  also  go  far  toward 
persuading  the  North  Vietnamese  to  bring 
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their  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  up  to  the 
level  of  decency  which  even  the  Nazis  ob- 
served In  World  War  II. 

The  address  is: 

The  Office  of  the  President,  Democratic 
RepubUc  of  Vietnam,  Hanoi,  North  Vietnam. 

All  this  may  be  offensive  to  admirers  of  the 
late  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Yet  Sen.  J.  William  Ful- 
brlght,  whose  credentials  as  an  opponent  of 
American  Involvement  in  Vietnam  have  been 
Impeccable  ever  since  the  involvement  he 
once  espoused  began  running  into  trouble, 
has  voiced  support  of  the  Istanbul  resolution 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  as  a  simple  matter 
of  humanltarlanlsm  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  nature  of  the  conflict. 

Even  If  the  United  States  were  to  sign 
a  peace  with  North  Vietnam  tomorrow,  or 
were  to  vrithdraw  from  Vietnam  immediately 
and  unilaterally,  the  machinery  of  repatria- 
tion would  take  time.  Pending  that  day.  it 
would  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  families  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  if  they  could  at 
least  learn  that  their  loved  ones  are  alive. 


LETTER  FROM  A  CONCERNED  AMER- 
ICAN IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30.  1969 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  most 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress.  I  was 
greatly  concerned  about  the  effects  of  the 
October  15  moratorium.  For  those  who 
felt  that  the  recent  Moratorium  Day 
demonstrators  deliberately  or  unwit- 
tingly played  into  the  hands  of  our  ene- 
mies. I  want  to  share  a  letter  I  have  Just 
received  from  Vietnam.  It  was  written  to 
me  by  a  young  man  from  my  hometown. 
Ogdensburg.  NY.  It  is  the  thoughtful, 
concerned  and  intelligent  expression  of 
a  fine  yoimg  Americsui.  I  commend  it  for 
your  reading.  The  letter  follows: 

October  16,  1969. 
Dear  Congressman  McEwen:  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Army,  serving  In 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  I  am  appalled  at 
what  Is  happening  in  the  United  States. 
What  is  happening  back  there?  Can't  these 
f>eople  realize  that  we're  trying  to  prevent 
Communism  from  overtaking  a  country. 
These  people  received  a  letter  from  Hanoi 
and  were  asked  by  Vice  President  Agnew  to 
disassociate  themselves  with  the  alms  of  the 
North  Vietnamese,  but  they  refused.  If  they 
could  only  realize  what  effect  this  whole 
thing  has  on  the  morale  of  the  men  here. 
The  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  men  are 
to  have  these  same  demonstrators  come  over 
here  for  a  few  days,  and  they  would  surely 
change  their  minds  and  opinions  on  the 
whole  subject.  If  they  could  see  a  mother 
weeping  because  the  Viet  Oong  have  Just 
murdered  her  husband,  or  if  they  could  have 
seen  the  thousands  of  mourners  at  Hue  when 
the  remains  of  more  than  400  victims  of  a 
Communist  massacre  were  burled,  they 
would  have  a  completely  different  outlook 
of  the  war. 

Sure,  sir,  we  all  want  to  come  home.  No- 
body likes  to  fight  a  war,  but  I  feel,  along 
with  many  others,  that  if  we  can  save  a  peo- 
ple from  Communism,  we  have  accomplished 
a  great  task.  Why  don't  these  people  try  to 
stop  the  violence  and  killing  that  Is  going 
on  right  in  their  own  home  towns? 

Thank   you   for  listening  to  my   point  of 
view,  sir.  By  the  way,  I'm  from  Ogdensburg 
myself,  and  I  sure  miss  that  colorful  North 
Country  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Sincerely. 

Sp4c.  Don  Dodd. 
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OPERATI0N  SPEAK  OUT 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

of;  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  30.  1969 

Mr.  CUNNINCfHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  many  Americans  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  attention  accorded  to 
the  Vietnam  mortitorium  demonstrations 
of  October  15.      j 

The  Veterans  t»f  Foreign  Wars,  which 
represents  1.5  million  U.S.  veterans,  is 
also  concerned.  Tj\e  VFW  has  asked  more 
than  60  national  organizations  to  join  it 
in  support  of  "Pperation  Speak  Out." 
November  9-15 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Jam  confident  that  civic, 
fraternal,  patrioic.  labor,  and  religious 
groups  will  join  in  the  observance  of  "Op- 
eration Speak  Out"  which  spans  Veterans 
Day  on  Novembe-  11. 

We  must  let  ttie  world  know  we  the 
people  of  the  United  States  do  support 
We  must  let  the  world 
know  WB-have  a  ioice,  that  we  are  proud 
ot^iar  country  ar  d  proud  of  our  tradition 
of  defending  fr^dom  throughout  the 
world 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing material  on  "Operation  Speak 
Out"  which  is  b;ing  distributed  by  the 
Veterans  of  Fon  ign  Wars  to  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  throughout  the 
United  States: 

Operation   Speak   Otrr 

styled  1969  moratorium 

—done  their  thing — let's 

positive,  two-fisted  basic 

Americanism  In  action. 

us  bury  deep  In  memory 

lielr  Communist  supported 
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to  a  victory  against  the  would-be  killers  of 
American  rights  and  Independence. 

Give  us  liberty  or  give  us  death.  That 
could  very  well  be  our  battle  cry  today — In 
the  year  1969. 

Why  not?  The  challenge  Is  similar  and  our 
choice  Is  that  simple.  It  means  we  must  fight 
to  keep  our  freedoms  Intact  or  we  shall  suffer 
their  loss — and  that  would  truly  mean  the 
death  of  our  nation. 

That's  what  our  ancestors  faced  back  In 
the  days  when  American  democracy  was  be- 
ing born.  Their  determined  and  victorious 
defense  of  freedom  Is  -the  foremost  reason 
we're  here  today — living  as  free  peoples. 

But  not  every  American  appreciates  those 
facts.  Some  of  our  citizens  have  forgotten 
history.  And  now  they're  seeking  to  surren- 
der everything  to  the  current  foreign  enemies. 

So  the  dissenters  have  taken  their  signals 
from  today's  enemy  headquarters.  And 
they've  translated  those  signals  Into  treach- 
erous action  against  the  security  of  our  na- 
tion and  against  all  American  freedom  ideals. 
They've  cheered  themselves  on  with  their  de- 
featist •  demand  that  we  quit  fighting  Com- 
munism. They  have  advocated  peace,  peace — 
at  any  price. 

Those  dissenters  called  their  demonstra- 
tion a  moratorium,  but  their  actions  were 
more  suggestive  of  a  mort-uarlum — because 
they  were  really  killing  freedom  and  deliver- 
ing freedom's  body  to  our  enemies  so  that 
they  can  do  what  they've  always  bosusted 
they'll  do.  The  Reds,  you  know,  have  said — 
we  will  bury  you. 

Well,  presidents,  secretaries  of  state,  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  war  veteran  leaders  and  the 
fighting  men  have  all  declared  themselves 
against  such  a  ghastly  fate. 

The  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  said 
that — the  cost  of  freedom  Is  always  high  but 
Americans  have  always  paid  It.  And  he  added 
that — one  path  we  shall  never  choose  Is  the 
path  of  surrender  or  submission. 

President  Richard  Nixon  has  declared  that 
our  current  enemies — the  Communists  we're 
fighting  In  Vietnam,  In  Korea  and  opposing 
elsewhere  around  the  world — have  said  that 
they  warmly  welcome  and  wholeheartedly 
support  our  homefront  dissenters.  A  message 
straight  from  Red  Hanoi  declared  Just  that. 

Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers,  looking 
at  the  recent  so-called  moratorium  against 
our  continued  fighting  In  Vietnam — said  that 
the  Communist  Viet  Cong  enemies  believe 
that  our  president  does  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  his  own  people.  But  the  secretary 
added  that  the  noise  which  the  Reds  have 
been  bearing  comes  only  from  a  relatively 
small  number  of  loud  dissenters — not  from 
the  majority  of  truly  thinking  Americans. 

Some  students  have  cried  loudly  for  us 
to  quit  fighting  in  Vietnam — and  to  bring 
all  of  our  men  back  home — regardless  of 
whatever  might  be  the  final  result  of  such 
a  retreat.  That's  why  some  students  staged 
their  demonstrations  across  the  country. 

But  other  students,  like  T.  Harding  Jones 
of  Princeton  University,  declared  that  such 
public  displays  of  defeatism  will  lengthen 
the  Vietnam  war — rather  than  shorten  It. 
And  Jones  added  that  the  qult-fightlng  ad- 
vocates are,  in  fact,  saying  to  the  Hanoi 
Red  enemies — hang  on,  baby,  you  might 
win  it  all. 

Our  men  who  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  have 
looked  at  the  homefront  and  asked — what's 
going  on  at  home?  Tell  those  silly  dissen- 
ters to  cool  it.  Then  the  frontline  veterans 
say — we  know  why  we're  here.  We  are  fight- 
ing to  lick  the  Communists  in  Vietnam  so 
we  won't  have  to_  fight  them  later  on  our 
own  shores. 

Raymond  Gallagher  of  Redfieid,  South 
Dakota,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
speaks  for  one-million  SOO-thousand  V.F.W. 
members  who  declare  that  the  only  way  to 
win  a  war  is  to  jjour  everything  upon  the 
enemy  until  he  yells  quits — and  surren^iers. 
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Gallagher  declares  that  the  moratorium 
demonstrations  against  our  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam are  Communist  supported.  He  said  they 
are  a  national  disgrace  which  cheers  the 
enemy,  prolongs  the  war  and  Increases  the 
loss  of  American  lives. 

Gallagher  adds  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  silent  majority  of  American  citi- 
zens to  stand  up  and  be  counted  in  support 
of  our  fighting  men  overseas. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  nation,  the 
V.F.W.  leader  declares,  has  there  been  great- 
er need  for  national  unity  and  support  of 
our  constituted  leswlers. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  calls  upon 
our  congressional  leaders  and  upon  all  oth- 
er loyal  Americans  to  strengthen  our  gov- 
ernment's pledge  to  help  others  gain  free- 
dom, and  to  help  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam  win  a  just  and  honorable  victory— 
and  no  compromise  with  the  enemy.  . 

So  much  has  been  said  about  Vietnam  that 
some  of  our  citizens  have  the  notion  that 
that  Is  the  only  Red  threat.  But  that  Is  far 
from  the  truth.  The  Communist  threat 
stretches  around  the  world.  It  presses  in 
upon  free  people  everywhere. 

All  we  need  do  Is  to  look  at  the  millions 
of  unfortunate  people  in  Czechoslovakia, 
Red  China,  Hungary,  North  Korea,  East 
Berlin,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba,  to  name 
Just  a  few  places.  They  have  been  robbed  of 
their  freedoms — and  the  same  fate  is  being 
aimed  directly  at  us. 

But  we  Americans  are  not  all  so  stupid  as 
to  follow  the  few  who  seek  to  betray  true 
Americanism  through  any  distorted  politics, 
or  racism  and  radicalism,  nor  through  just 
plain  childish  tantrums  defying  law  and 
order  in  our  land.  That's  what  we've  been 
seeing  on  our  homefront  recently  and  we're 
fed  up  with  It.  Yes,  we  are  mlghtly  sick  of 
It. 

More  than  32-mllllon  American  men  have 
fought  In  nine  major  conflicts  since  the  days 
when  Patrick  Henry  spoke  his  mind.  And  well 
over  1 -million  of  those  men  have  given  their 
lives  In  combat,  also  another  million,  SOO- 
thousand  were  wounded  in  battles  to  defend 
and  to  perpetuate  the  freedoms  we  enjoy 
today. 

Are  we  going  to  say  that  those  men  have 
fought  in  vain?  Are  we  ready  to  surrender 
to  the  Reds  all  for  which  those  men  went  to 
war  and  gave  their  lives?  Certainly  not. 

If  the  homefront  trouble  makers  of  today 
think  that  they  can  upset  our  balance  then 
they'd  better  calculate  a  little  further.  Be- 
cause they  are  far  outnumbered — by  more 
than  27-mllllon  war  veterans  who  are  living 
In  the  United  States  today. 

These  men  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word — surrender — either  on  the  fields  of 
battle,  nor  through  any  negotiations  in  a 
phony,  fruitless,  Paris  peace  conference,  or 
anywhere  else. 

Our  combat  war  veterans — and  millions 
of  real  Americans  like  them — declare  that 
there  is  only  one  answer  to  our  true  way 
of  life.  That  Is  the  steadfast  loyal  defense 
of  everything  we  have  in  our  country — and 
no  crawling  at  the  feet  of  any  enemy,  either. 

Now,  there  are  two  special  days  In  the 
month  of  November  which  emphasize  our 
thinking  and  determination  to  stand  firmly 
on  all  of  this. 

There  is  Veterans  Day,  celebrated  on  the 
eleventh  of  November.  The  other  is  Thanks- 
giving Day,  November  the  27th.  "n.ose  days 
give  the  greatest  Impact  to  our  appreciation 
of  the  men  who  have  fought  for  our  nation— 
and  our  deepest  thanks  to  the  Supreme  Beln,:; 
for  the  freedoms  we  still  enjoy. 

Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  those  two  Novem- 
ber days — because  they  do  truly  touch  the 
very  essence  of  American  tradition  and  con- 
temporary thought. 

Veterans  Day  began  as  Armistice  Day.  That 
marked  the  November  11th  date  in  the  year 
1918  when  the  First  World  War  ended  with 
the    signing    of    some    documents    through 
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which  Kaiser  Wllhelm  and  his  Central  Pow- 
ers surrendered  to  the  Allied  Forces.  We  had 
defeated  the  Germans  after  four  years  of 
bloody  fighting. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  who  was  then  president 
of  the  United  States,  declared  that  the  first 
world  conflict  was  the  war  to  end  all  wars. 
That  was  his  sincere  hope  for  the  future.  It 
would  have  been  mighty  wonderful  if  the 
Wilson  dream  had  come  true  but,  as  we  all 
know,  that  war  did  not  bring  world  peace.  It 
merely  set  the  stage  for  the  power-crazed 
Adolph  Hitler  and  his  brutal  Nazi  Party. 
They  launched  the  Second  World  War  in 
1939.  Then  we  joined  the  fighting  in  1941 
and  won  victory  in  1945. 

More  than  21-mllllon  Americans  fought  In 
those  two  world  wars  and  close  to  1-mllllon. 
SOO-thousand  of  them  were  klUed  or 
wounded. 

Then  came  the  Conomunlsts.  And  we  ve 
been  combatting  the  Reds  ever  since— over 
in  Korea,  with  nearly  6-mllllon  men — and 
in  Vietnam,  with  more  than  a  half-million 
other  Americans.  Our  men  who  have  been 
killed  or  wounded  in  Korea  and  Vietnam 
total  more  than  436-thousand— and  we're 
still  on  those  Asiatic  firing  lines. 

So,  fifteen  years  ago,  in  1954,  the  United 
States  Congress  and  the  late  President 
Dwlght  Eisenhower  approved  legislation 
which  provided  that,  henceforth,  the 
eleventh  day  of  November  should  be  cele- 
brated as  Veterans  Day— Instead  of  Armistice 

Dav. 

Our  citizens  are  urged  to  make  Veterans 
Day  a  very  special  recognition  of — and  tribute 
to— all  the  more  than  32  million  men  who 
have  defended  this  nation  of  ours  since  the 
American  Revolution. 

Veterans  Day  also  gives  the  living  ex-serv- 
icemen a  special  occasion  upon  which  to 
re-declare  their  solid  loyalties  and  to  re- 
emphasize,  for  the  guidance  of  every  Ameri- 
can, both  young  and  old,  the  importance  of 
fulfilling  his  and  her  citizenship  duties. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  takes  the 
lead  in  declaring  that  the  Veterans  Day  fight 
to  win  message  Is  of  most  vital  Importance  in 
this  critical  year  of  1969.  That  is  the  fighting 
man's  rebuttal  against  the  so-called  mora- 
torium advocates. 

Then  there's  Thanksgiving  Day,  on  the 
fourth  Thursday  of  November.  We  know  that 
day  well  because  it  has  been  an  American 
tradition  nearly  350  years — ever  since  the 
Pilgrims  introduced  it  in  1621.  The  hardy 
Pilgrims  had  come  to  our  shores  seeking  free- 
dom from  oppression.  And,  after  surviving  a 
rough,  hard  winter  they  expressed  their  ap- 
preciations of  our  new  land,  with  a  feast  and 
with  the  rendition  of  special  prayers  of 
thanks  for  Divine  Guidance  and  protection. 
That  is  why  we  still  celebrate  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day.  Because  we.  too,  appreciate  the  good 
things  in  our  mighty  nation,  therefore  we 
thank  God  for  all  our  blessings. 

The  overall  answers  can  be  summed  up  in 
five  brief  terms — and  those  are — 
The  United  States  of  America  forever. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  flag  above  all. 
Fulfillment  of  our  duty  to  always  defend 
this  nation,  and 

Heartfelt  thanks  for  all  our  truly  priceless 
freedom  rights. 

We  In  our  hearts  are  always  loyal  to  those 
principles  and  we  shall  always  defend  them — 
even  unto  death. 

That  is  what  Patrick  Henry  called  for  back 
in  1775.  And  that  Is  what  millions  of  other 
American  patriots  have  upheld  throughout 
all  the  history  of  our  nation. 

Yes,  and  that  Is  what  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  means  when  It  declares — as 
it  has  always  declared — we  shall  support  our 
government  and  the  laws  of  our  land — to- 
day, tomorrow  and  to  the  very  end  of  time. 
So  now,  in  line  with  our  determination  to 
switch  from  the  negative  to  the  positive  let 
us  reaffirm  that  we  shall  stand  solidly  against 
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all  enemies  and  against  their  homefront 
dupes.  W6  shall  press  our  fight  against  all  of 
those  until  they  cease  to  threaten  the  se- 
curity of  our  land. 

Then  paraphrasing  Patrick  Henry,  we'll 
add  that — we  care  not  what  course  others 
may  take — but  as  for  us — we  who  have 
fought  for  America — shall  carry  on — In  peace 
as  in  war — for  the  ever  solid  defense  of  our 
nation — today  and  tomorrow. 

We  Invite  and  urge  every  loyal  citizen 
to  Join  us  In  supporting  our  frontline  men. 
Then  let's  thank  God  that  they  are  carrying 
on  like  true  Americans — flghtlng  to  win — 
against  the  enemies  of  freedom.  Yes.  they  ore 
setting  the  patriotic  pattern  of  action  for 
all  of  us  to  follow. 


PRAYER    IN    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  30.  1969 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  column  by 
Mrs.  John  Helms  II  from  the  August  II 
Morristown,  Tenn.,  Daily  Gazette-Mail. 
This  discussion  of  prayer  in  the  public 
schools  is  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
this  legislative  body.  The  article  follows: 
Connie's  Corner — Odds  and  Ends 
Now  that  the  re-opening  of  city  schools  is 
In  the  offing,  the  mind  Is  drawn  with  sorrow 
and  revulsion  to  the  ban  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  placed  on  prayer  and  the  reading  of 
the  secretarlan  Christian  religion's  Bible  In 
public  schools. 

Clair  Cox,  woman  author,  claims  that  the 
Court  m  its  1962-1963  decisions  "forbade 
teaching  religion  but  did  not  forbid  teaching 
ABOUT  religion". 

Well,  no  teachers  are  wanting  to  add  an- 
other course  to  the  already  over-crowded 
curriculum.  Little  elementary  school  chil- 
dren have  no  room  in  their  minds  to  take 
on  such  arguments,  anway.  All  that  is  asked 
by  dedicated  teachers  and  parents  is  that 
every  morning's  school  program  will  be 
launched  with  a  selection  from  the  Bible, 
followed  by  a  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  ask- 
ing his  protection  and  love  throughout  the 
day. 

Miss  Cox  says  that  in  a  test  given  to 
eleventh  grade  pupils  In  Newton.  Mass..  by 
one  Thayer  Warshaw,  the  following  knowl- 
edge about  the  Bible  was  displayed: 

"One  of  the  students  Identlfled  Podom  and 
Gomorrah  as  lovers,  one  pupil  said  Jesu.s 
was  baptized  by  Moses,  and  to  some.  Eve 
was  created  from  an  apple,  ye  cannot  serve 
God  and  Merman,  and  the  stories  by  which 
Jesus  taught  were  called  parodies.'' 

And  now  comes  along  that  repulsive  Mad- 
alyn  Murray  O'Halr.  the  world's  most  famous 
atheist,  to  file  a  lawsuit  against  the  Space 
Agency  to  prevent  American  Astronauts  on 
duty  from  practicing  religion  on  earth,  in 
space  or  "around  and  about  the  moon." 

It  was  Mrs.  O'Halr's  lawsuit  which  resulted 
in  the  Supreme  Court's  ban  on  prayer  in 
public  schools.  Her  lawsuit  filed  last  week 
in  Austin,  Texas  asks  that  it  be  moved  to  a 
special  three-Judge  court  because  U.S.  Dlst. 
Judge  Jack  Roberts  "has  a  Christian  sec- 
terlan  bias." 

She  seeks  an  Injunction  "specifically  en- 
joining the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  Its  adnUnlstrator  and 
personnel  from  further  directing  or  permlt- 
ing  religious  activities,  or  ceremonies  and 
especially  reading  of  the  sectarian  Christian 
religion's  Bible  and  from  prayer  recitation 
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m  space  and  In  relation  to  all  future  space 
flight  activity." 

The  atheist  criticized  moonbound  astro- 
naute  of  Apollo  8  and  11  for  engaging  "in 
religious  ceremonies  and  In  an  attempt  to 
establish  the  Christian  religion  of  the  United 
States  Government  before  the  world  while 
on  a  sclentiflc-miUtary  expedition  to  around 
and  about  the  moon. . . ." 

She  objected  specifically  to  Col.  Prank 
Borman  reading  the  Bible  last  Christmas 
Eve  while  orbiting  the  moon  on  the  Apollo  8 
mission  and  said  that  Astronauts  Edwin 
Aldrln  and  Nell  Armstrong  left  a  small  disc 
containing  microfilmed  prayers  on  the  moon 
when  they  walked  there  last  month. 

I  wonder  to  whom  this  brave  lassie  would 
turn  for  help  If  she  were  among  those  orbit- 
ing and  suddenly  realized  that  the  cage  In 
which  she  rode  was  going  down,  down,  down 
with  no  chance  of  escape  for  her? 

Many  public  school  pupils  unfortunately 
have  no  church  affiliation.  Their  only  oppor- 
tunity for  becoming  versed  In  the  power  of 
God  Is  m  the  dally  school  regime. 

The  opening  of  the  day's  program  with 
Bible  reading  and  prayer  puts  one  and  all 
in  the  right  frame  of  mind  and  gives  a  read- 
iness for  launching  into  the  sometimes  dif- 
ficult tasks  ahead. 

The  parables  in  the  Bible  were  my  favorite 
selections  for  Bible  reading  and  often  the 
one  selected  bore  a  fortunate  relation  to 
some  misdemeanor  that  had  occurred  the 
previous  day. 

For  seven  years  I  opened  dally  classes  of 
the  seventh  grade  In  Roby  Fitzgerald  School, 
GreenevlUe,  at  that  time  the  town's  only 
elementary  and  high  school  which  were  com- 
bined Into  one  ten-grade  Institution. 

I  do  not  believe  I  could  have  lasted  with 
65  pupils,  many  of  whom  had  the  appearance 
of  adults,  had  I  not  started  the  day  off  with 
the  help  of  the  Maker  of  All  Things. 


COURT'S  DESEGREGATION 
DECISION 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  30.  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  applaud  yesterday's  unanimous  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  ordering  im- 
mediate desegregation  of  this  Nation's 
schools. 

Thi.s  decision  will  go  down  in  history  as 
the  day  on  which  we  recognized  and  ad- 
mitted that  anything  less  than  imme- 
diate desegregation  was  in  fact  a  denial 
of  rights  already  far  too  long  deferred. 

No  longer  can  we  tolerate  a  double 
standard; 

No  longer  can  we  pretend  that  ex- 
pectant optimism  is  the  same  as  equal- 
ity; 

And  no  longer  can  we  pretend  that 
just  intentions  are  the  same  as  justice. 
We  are  men  of  one  world  and  one  na- 
tion; we  are  equals  among  our  fellow 
men  and  today  we  are  saying  that  no 
man  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  equal 
education  of  quality  for  1  day  longer. 

It  has  been  over  15  years  since  the 
Court's  mandate  in  Brown  against  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  that  is  preceded 
by  almost  two  centuries  of  injustices 
and  inequality.  This  is  a  rather  sad  com- 
mentary, but  I  hope  that  we  will  now 
implement  this  Supreme  Court  decision. 
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with  dispatch  and  commitment,  and 
without  any  further  delaying  tactics  by 
offlclals  at  any  level  of  government. 


PLEA  FOR  !  QUICK  ACTION  ON 
AMENDMEl^S  TO  BAIL  REFORM 
ACT 


J 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vncmiA 
IN  THE  HOUS^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdap.  October  30.  1969 

Mr.  BROvilLL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  ptst  week  I  received  a  plea 
on  behalf  of  the  Uptown  Washington 
Lions  Club  fro^  its  president  and  secre- 
tary, for  quicU  action  on  amendments 
to  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966. 

As  I  believe  the  letter  from  these  gen- 
tlemen speaks!  more  eloquently  than  I 
could  in  behalif  of  urgently  needed  re- 
form, I  insert  It  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record:      j 

Uptown  Washington  Lions  Club, 
^  -  October  22.  1989. 

Hon.  Joel  T.  Bro  thill. 
District  of  Coluinbia  Committee, 
U.S.    House   of   iiepresentatives. 

My  Dear  Representative  Broyhhx:  The 
Uons  Club  of  Ufltown  Washington  deslrec  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  your  Committee 
and  register  wlt^  each  of  Its  members  its 
genuine  concern  over  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of 
1966,  more  partliularly  with  that  portion  of 
the  Act  which  Requires  the  court  to  take 
Into  account  thefaccused's  "record  of  appear- 
ance at  court  paoceedings,"  rather  than  the 
accused's  record  of  behavior  while  at  large 
pending  a  court  appearance.  We  feel  the  Act 
should  be  amended  In  several  ways,  espe- 
cially to  allow  apudlclal  officer  to  give  equal 
weight  to  a  corslderatlon  of  a  defendant's 
danger  to  the  ccinmunlty  If  released  on  i>er- 
sonal  bond. 

In  this  era  of  pver-crowded  court  dockets, 
of  too  few  jupges,  of  an  almost  total 
disrespect  for  law  enforcement,  of  social  con- 
ditlbns  which  nied  reform,  we  nevertheless 
thiak  it  is  time  tne  well-being  and  the  safety 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  com- 
munity be  your  Irst  and  foremost  considera- 
tion, and  thosel  of  the  Individual,  or  the 
smaller  group,  bej subordinated. 

We  are  horrlfled  and  deeply  disturbed  over 
the  nimiber  of  business  establishments  with- 
in the  City  whlcb  must  conduct  day-to-day 
operations  behind  locked  doors,  for  fear  of 
the  sudden  appefcrance  of  a  rapist  or  holdup 
man.  We  are  alarmed  and  gravely  concerned 
over  the  future  o :  the  City  as  we  witness  long 
and  well-establls  led  commercial  and  profes- 
sional buBlnessei  moving  to  the  surround- 
ing counties  of    Maryland  and  Virginia. 

We  urge  you  t<  take  action  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  correct  ;he  conditions  which  make 
the  majority  of  our  citizens  afraid  to  use 
the  streets  of  V'ashington,  afraid  to  enjoy 
the  delightful  parklands,  afraid  to  patronize 
downtown  businesses. 

To  do  this,  in  >art,  we  recommend  legisla- 
tion which  would  amend  the  Act  as  follows: 

1.  In  the  consMeratlon  of  personal  bond,  a 
judicial  officer  skotild  be  required  to  take 
Into  account  a  defendant's  past  record  while 
on  bond,  persona,  or  otherwise. 

2.  Revoke  the  l>ond,  personal  or  otherwise, 
of  a  defendant  «  ho  Is  charged  with  a  crime 
committed  while  on  bond,  where  there  Is  a 
likelihood  such  defendant  committed  the 
later  offense. 
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3.  Make  commission  of  another  crime  while 
on  such  release  unattractive  by  increasing 
the  penalty  for  the  subsequent  offense. 

4.  Commit  without  bond  tboee  whose  rec- 
ords testify  to  the  fact  they  are  of  such  po- 
tential danger  to  the  community  they  are 
likely  to  commit  additional  crimes,  if 
released. 

We  realize  much  must  be  done  and  years 
will  be  required  to  do  it,  but  we  feel  your 
Committee  is  in  a  position  to  recommend 
to  the  entire  House  now  such  legislation  as 
will  give  some  tangible  and  present  relief  to 
our  law-abiding  citizens.  We  urge  you  to 
think  of  the  immediate  future  because  by 
tomorrow  we  will  all  be  a  part  of  It. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  A.  Cheeseman, 

President. 

M.   E.   HXRMDON, 

Secretary. 
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INDIANA   SOLDIER   REPLIES  TO 
CRITICS  OF  THE  MILITARY 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  far 
too  many  otherwise  intelligent  Ameri- 
cans have,  with  no  doubt  the  best  of 
intentions,  cast  a  great  shadow  of  dis- 
credit on  the  finest  young  Americans  of 
all,  our  servicemen. 

The  fashion  this  year  seems  to  be  in- 
discriminate attacks  on  the  military. 
WhUe  most  of  us  in  this  Chamber  know 
that  the  attacks  are  aimed  at  policy- 
makers and  officers  of  high  rank,  I  won- 
der how  many  realize  their  effect  on  our 
soldiers  who  give  so  much  to  defend 
their  country.  Most  of  the  current  at- 
tacks on  the  Pentagon  are  ill-advised 
enough  in  their  own  right,  but  the 
effect  on  our  younger  fighting  men  is  a 
disgrace. 

Recently,  I  saw  a  letter  from  such  a 
serviceman,  John  William  Locke,  a  pri- 
vate first  class  whose  home  is  near  Wln- 
amac,  Ind.,  in  my  district.  His  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Pulaski  County  Journal 
of  October  23,  1969,  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Pfc.  Locke's  let- 
ter at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Deak  E^ditobs: 

I'm  an  artilleryman  stationed  over  in 
Korea,  in  the  Second  Infantry  Div. 

I'm  not  writing  for  Just  myself,  but  on 
behalf  of  all  the  servicemen  all  over  the 
world  who  serve,  and  some  who  sacrifice  and 
give  their  lives  so  dearly  for  their  country. 

What  makes  men  fight,  and  if  need  be,  to 
die  for  their  coimtry?  It's  many  things.  Free- 
dom, patriotism,  pride  in  the  United  States, 
the  great  nation  we  live  In.  And  the  main 
reason?  God  gave  us  this  great  country,  and 
nation,  so  why  can't  we  all  stand  up  to- 
gether, for  the  right  to  defend,  keep  Its 
honor,  and  freedom? 

I  used  to  take  my  country  for  granted 
like  most  i)eople  sometimes  do,  but  after 
getting  overseas,  I  saw  what  a  fool  I  had 
been,  and  how  lucky  I  was  to  live  in  the 
United  States. 

Please,  keep  backing  us  service  men  up. 
We  need  all  the  moral  support,  and  backing 
up  we  can  get.  By  doing  this  we  will  feel 
very  proud  and  In  the  same  token,  we  will 
feel  It  Is  worthwhile,  what  we  are  doing  over 


here.  After  all,  we  are  doing  It  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

To  those  ready  to  be  inducted,  don't  get 
angry,  or  feel  sad.  Be  proud,  and  feel  it  an 
honor  to  serve  your  country  and.  If  neces- 
sary, to  die  to  keep  our  nation  free. 

Each  night  before  I  go  to  sleep,  I  thank 
God  I  live  in  the  United  States,  and  pray  it 
win   always,   "Ring  out  Freedom". 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Pfc.  John  William  Locke 


VICE    PRESIDENT    AGNEW— A 
DEDICATED    AMERICAN 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

of  new  hampskibe 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  Hon. 
Spiro  Agnew  is  a  dedicated  American. 
He  is  much  maligned,  often  misunder- 
stood, frequently  unfairly  misquoted  out 
of  context,  but  tonight  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  he  speaks  frankly  and  directly  to 
the  urgent  problems  that  threaten  to 
tear  the  United  States  apart. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  I  fear  some 
hostile  voices  will  fail  to  report  the  full 
text  of  what  he  has  to  say,  which  should 
be  heard  by  all  Americans,  I  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew's  speech  in  full  at  this  time. 

His  remarks  are  deserving  of  thought- 
ful consideration  by  all  citizens. 
Address  bt  Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew  at 

the    Pennsylvania    Republican    Dinner, 

Harrisbitrg,  Pa.,  October  30,  1969 

A  little  over  a  week  ago,  I  took  a  rather 
unusual  step  for  a  Vice  President  ...  I  said 
something.  Particularly,  I  said  something 
that  was  predictably  unpopular  with  the  peo- 
ple who  would  like  to  run  the  country  with- 
out the  inconvenience  of  seeking  public  of- 
fice. I  said  I  did  not  like  some  of  the  things 
I  saw  happening  In  this  country.  I  criticized 
those  who  encouraged  government  by  street 
carnival  and  suggested  It  was  time  to  stop  the 
carousel. 

It  appears  that  by  slaughtering  a  sacred 
cow  I  triggered  a  holy  war.  I  have  no  regrets. 
I  do  not  Intend  to  repudiate  my  beliefs,  re- 
cant my  words,  or  run  and  hide. 

What  I  said  before,  I  will  say  again.  It  is 
time  for  the  preponderant  majority,  the 
responsible  citizens  of  this  country,  to  assert 
their  rights.  It  Is  time  to  stop  dignifying  the 
Immature  actions  of  arrogant,  reckless.  In- 
experienced elements  within  our  society.  The 
reason  is  compelling.  It  Is  simply  that  their 
tantrums  are  insidiously  destroying  the 
fabric  of  American  democracy. 

By  accepting  unbridled  protest  as  a  way 
of  life,  we  have  tacitly  suggested  that  the 
great  issues  of  our  times  are  best  decided  by 
posturing  and  shouting  matches  In  the 
streets.  America  today  Is  drifting  toward 
Plato's  classic  definition  of  a  degenerating 
democracy  .  .  a  democracy  that  permits  the 
voice  of  the  mob  to  dominate  the  affairs  of 
government. 

Last  week  I  was  lambasted  for  my  lack  of 
"mental  and  moral  sensitivity."  I  say  that 
any  leader  who  does  not  perceive  where  per- 
sistent street  struggles  are  going  to  lead  this 
nation  lacks  mental  acuity.  And  any  leader 
who  does  not  caution  this  nation  on  the  dan- 
ger of  this  direction  lacks  moral  strength. 

I  believe  In  Constitutional  dissent.  I  be- 
lieve In  the  people  registering  their  views 
with  their  elected  representatives,  and  I 
commend    those    people    who    care    enough 
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about  their  country  to  Involve  themselves  In 
Its  great  Issues.  I  believe  In  legal  protest 
within  the  Constitutional  Umlts  of  free 
speech.  Including  peaceful  assembly  and  the 
right  of  petition.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
demonstrations,  lawful  or  unlawful,  merit  my 
approval  or  even  my  silence  where  the  pur- 
pose Is  fundamentally  unsound.  In  the  case 
of  the  Vietnam  Moratorium,  the  objective 
announced  by  the  leaders— immediate  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  of  all  our  forces  from 
Vietnam — viras  not  only  unsound  but  Idiotic. 
The  tragedy  was  that  thousands  who  partic- 
ipated wanted  only  to  show  a  fervent  desire 
for  peace,  but  were  used  by  the  political 
hustlers  who  ran  the  event. 

It  Is  worth  remembering  that  our  coun- 
try's founding  fathers  wisely  shaped  a  Con- 
stitutional republic,  not  a  pure  democracy. 
The  representaUve  government  they  con- 
templated and  skillfully  constructed  never 
intended  that  elected  offlclals  should  decide 
crucial  questions  by  counting  the  number 
of  bodies  cavorting  In  the  streets.  They  rec- 
ognized that  freedom  cannot  endure  de- 
pendent upon  referendum  every  time  part 
of  the  electorate  desires  It. 

So  great  U  the  latitude  of  our  liberty  that 
only  a  subtle  line  devldes  use  from  abuse.  I 
am  convinced  that  our  preoccupation  with 
emotional  demonstration,  frequently  cross- 
ing the  line  to  civil  disruption  and  even  vio- 
lence could  inexorably  lead  us  across  that  line 
forever. 

Ironically,  It  Is  neither  the  greedy  nor  the 
malicious,  but  the  self-righteous  who  are 
guilty  of  history's  worst  atrocities.  Society 
understands  greed  and  malice  and  erects 
barriers  of  law  to  defend  Itself  from  these 
vices.  But  evil  cloaked  In  emotional  causes  U 
well  disguised  and  often  undiscovered  until 
It  is  too  late. 

We  have  Just  such  a  group  of  self-pro- 
claimed saviours  of  the  American  soul  at 
work  today.  Relentless  In  their  criticism  of 
intolerance  In  America,  they  themselves  are 
intolerant  of  those  who  differ  with  their 
views.  In  the  name  of  academic  freedom,  they 
destroy  academic  freedom.  Denouncing  vio- 
lence, they  seize  and  vandalize  buildings  of 
great  universities.  Fiercely  expressing  their 
respect  for  truth,  they  disavow  the  logic 
and  discipline  necessary  to  pursue  truth. 

They  would  have  us  believe  that  they  alone 
know  what  is  good  for  America;  what  is  true 
and  right  and  beautiful.  They  would  have 
us  believe  that  their  refiectlve  action  is  su- 
perior to  our  reflective  action;  that  their 
revealed  righteousness  is  more  effective  than 
our  reason  and  experience. 

Think  about  It.  Small  bands  of  students 
are  allowed  to  shut  down  great  uni- 
versities. Small  groups  of  dissidents  are 
allowed  to  shout  down  political  candidates. 
Small  cadres  of  professional  protestors  are 
allowed  to  jeopardize  the  peace  efforts  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  time  to  question  the  credentials  of 
their  leaders.  And,  If  In  questioning  we  dis- 
turb a  few  people,  I  say  It  Is  time  for  them 
to  be  disturbed.  If,  in  challenging,  we  polar- 
ize the  American  people,  I  say  It  is  time  for 
a  positive  polarization. 

It  Is  time  for  a  healthy  In-depth  examina- 
tion of  policies  and  a  constructive  realign- 
ment In  this  country.  It  Is  time  to  rip  away 
the  rhetoric  and  to  divide  on  authentic  lines. 
It  Is  time  to  discard  the  fiction  that  in  a 
country  of  200  million  people,  everyone  is 
qualified  to  quarterback  the  government. 

For  too  long  we  have  accepted  superficial 
categorization — young  versus  old;  white  ver- 
sus black;  rich  versus  poor.  Now  It  Is  time 
for  an  alignment  based  on  principles  and 
values  shared  by  all  citizens  regardless  of 
age,  race,  creed,  or  Income.  This,  after  all,  is 
what  America  Is  all  about. 

America's  pluralistic  society  was  forged  on 
the  premise  that  what  unites  us  in  Ideals  Is 
greater  than  what  divides  us  as  Individuals. 
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Our  political  and  economic  Institutions  were 
developed  to  enable  men  and  Ideas  to  com- 
pete In  the  marketplace  on  the  assumption 
that  the  best  would  prevail.  Everybody  was 
deemed  equal,  and  by  the  rules  of  the  game 
they  could  become  superior.  The  rules  were 
clear  and  fair:  in  politics,  win  an  election; 
in  economics,  build  a  better  mousetrap.  And 
as  time  progressed,  we  added  more  referees 
to  assure  equal  opportunities  and  provided 
special  advantstges  for  those  whom  we  felt 
had  entered  life's  arena  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  majority  of  Americans  respect  these 
rules  .  .  .  and  tmth  good  reason.  Historically, 
they  have  served  as  a  bulwark  to  prevent 
totalitarianism,  tyranny,  and  privilege  .  .  . 
the  old  world  spectres  which  drove  genera- 
tions of  immigrants  to  American  sanctuary. 
Pragmatically,  the  rules  of  America  work. 
This  nation  and  its  citizens — collectively  and 
Individually — have  made  more  social,  politi- 
cal and  economic  progress  than  any  civiliza- 
tion In  world  history. 

The  principles  of  the  American  system  did 
not  spring  up  overnight.  They  represent  cen- 
turies of  bitter  struggle.  Our  laws  and  insti- 
tutions are  not  even  purely  American — only 
our  Federal  system  bears  our  unique  Impri- 
matur. 

We  owe  our  values  to  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
ethic  which  stresses  individualism,  human 
dignity,  and  a  higher  purpose  than  hedon- 
ism. We  owe  our  laws  to  the  political  evolu- 
tion of  government  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. Our  nation's  philosophical  heritage  is 
as  diverse  as  its  cultural  background.  We  are 
a  melting  pot  nation  that  has  for  over  two 
centuries  distilled  something  new  and,  I  be- 
lieve, sacred. 

Now,  we  have  among  us  a  glib,  activist  ele- 
ment who  would  tell  us  our  values  are  lies, 
and  I  call  them  Impudent.  Because  anyone 
who  Impugns  a  legacy  of  liberty  and  dignity 
that  reaches  back  to  Moses,  Is  Impudent. 

I  call  them  snobs  for  most  of  them  disdain 
to  mingle  with  the  masses  who  work  for  a 
living.  They  mock  the  common  man's  pride 
in  his  work,  his  family  and  his  country.  It 
has  also  been  said  that  I  called  them  intellec- 
tuals. I  did  not.  I  said  that  they  character- 
ized themselves  as  Intellectuals.  No  true  in- 
tellectual, no  truly  knowledgeable  person, 
would  so  despise  democratic  institutions. 

America  cannot  afford  to  write  off  a  whole 
generation  for  the  decadent  thinking  of  a 
few.  America  cannot  afford  to  divide  over 
their  demogoguery  ...  or  to  be  deceived  by 
their  duplicity  ...  or  to  let  their  license  de- 
story  liberty.  We  can,  however,  afford  to 
separate  them  from  our  society — with  no 
more  regret  than  we  should  feel  over  dis- 
carding rotten  apples  from  a  barrel. 

The  leaders  of  this  country  have  a  moral 
as  well  as  a  political  obligation  to  point  out 
the  dangers  of  unquestioned  allegiance  to 
any  cause.  We  must  be  better  than  a  char- 
latan leader  of  the  French  Revolution,  re- 
membered only  for  his  words:  "There  go  the 
people;  I  am  their  leader;  I  must  follow 
them." 

And  the  American  people  have  an  obliga- 
tion, too  ...  an  obligation  to  exercise  their 
citizenship  with  a  precision  that  precludes 
excesses. 

I  recognize  that  many  of  the  people  who 
participated  in  the  past  Moratorium  Day  were 
unaware  that  Its  sponsors  sought  Immediate 
unilateral  withdrawal.  Perhaps  many  more 
had  not  considered  the  terrible  consequences 
of  immediate  unilateral  withdrawal. 

I  hope  that  all  citizens  who  really  want 
peace  vrtll  take  the  time  to  read  and  reflect 
on  the  problem.  I  hope  that  they  will  take 
Into  consideration  the  Impact  of  abrupt  ter- 
mination; that  they  will  remember  the  more 
than  3,000  Innocent  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren slaughtered  after  the  Viet  Cong  cap- 
tured Hue  last  year  and  the  more  than  15,- 
000  doctors,  nurses,  teachers  and  village 
leaders  murdered  by  the  Viet  Cong  during  the 
war's  early  years.  The  only  sin  of  these  peo- 
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pie  was  their  desire  to  build  their  budding 
nation  of  South  Vietnam. 

Chanting  "Peace  Now"  Is  no  solution.  If 
"Peace  Now"  Is  to  permit  a  wholesale  blood- 
bath. And  saying  that  the  President  should 
understand  the  people's  view  Is  no  solution. 
It  Is  time  for  the  people  to  understand  the 
views  of  the  President  they  elected  to  lead 
them. 

First,  foreign  policy  cannot  be  made  m  the 
streets. 

Second,  turning  out  a  good  crowd  Is  not 
synonymous  with  turning  out  a  good  foreign 
policy. 

Third,  the  test  of  a  President  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  a  question  of  public  relations.  As 
the  Eighteenth  Century  jurist,  Edmund 
Burke,  wrote,  "Your  representative  owes  you 
not  his  Industry  only  but  his  judgment;  and 
he  betrays  Instead  of  serving  you,  if  he  sacri- 
fices it  to  your  opinion." 

Fourth,  the  Impatience — the  understand- 
able frustration  over  this  war — should  be 
focused  on  the  government  that  Is  stalling 
peace  while  continuing  to  threaten  and  In- 
vade South  Vietnam — and  that  government's 
capital  Is  not  In  Washington.  It  Is  In  Hanoi. 
This  wras  not  Richard  Nixon's  war  .  .  .  but 
It  will  be  Richard  Nixon's  peace  If  we  only 
let  him  make  It. 

Finally — and  most  important — regardless 
of  the  Issue,  It  Is  time  to  stop  demonstrating 
In  the  streets  and  start  doing  something 
constructive  about  our  Institutions.  America 
must  recognize  the  dangers  of  constant  car- 
nival. Americans  must  reckon  with  Irrespon- 
sible leadership  and  reckless  words.  The  ma- 
ture and  sensitive  people  of  this  country 
must  realize  that  their  freedom  of  protest  is 
being  exploited  by  avowed  anarchists  and 
communists  who  detest  everything  about 
this  country  and  want  to  destroy  It. 

This  Is  a  fact.  These  are  the  few  .  .  .  these 
are  not  necessarily  leaders.  But  they  prey 
upon  the  good  intentions  of  gullible  men 
everywhere.  They  pervert  honest  concern  to 
something  sick  and  rancid.  They  are  vultures 
who  sit  In  trees  and  watch  lions  battle,  know- 
ing that  win,  lose  or  draw,  they  will  be  fed. 
Abetting  the  merchants  of  hate  are  the 
parasites  of  passion.  These  are  the  men  who 
value  a  cause  purely  for  its  political  mile- 
age. These  are  the  politicians  who  temporize 
with  the  truth  by  playing  both  sides  to  their 
own  advantage.  They  ooze  sympathy  for  "the 
cause"  but  balance  each  sentence  with 
equally  reasoned  reservations.  Their  interest 
is  personal,  not  moral.  They  are  Ideological 
eunuchs  whose  most  comfortable  fwsltlon  Is 
straddling  the  philosophical  fence,  soliciting 
votes  from  both  sides. 

Aiding  the  few  who  seek  to  destroy  and 
the  many  who  seek  to  exploit  Is  a  terrifying 
spirit,  the  new  face  of  self -righteousness 
Former  H.E.W.  Secretary  John  Gardner  de- 
scribed It:  "Sad  to  say.  It's  fun  to  hate  .  .  . 
that  Is  today's  fsishion.  Rage  and  hate  In  a 
good  cause!  Be  vicious  for  virtue,  self-indul- 
gent for  higher  purposes,  dishonest  In  the 
service  of  a  higher  honesty." 

This  •  what  is  happening  In  this  na- 
tion ...  we  are  an  effete  society  If  we  let  It 
happen  here. 

I  do  not  overstate  the  case.  If  I  am  aware 
of  the  danger,  the  convicted  rapist  Eirldge 
Cleaver  Is  aware  of  the  potential.  From  his 
Moscow  hotel  room  he  predicted.  "Many 
complacent  regimes  thotight  that  they  would 
be  In  power  eternally — and  awoke  one  morn- 
ing to  find  themselves  up  against  the  wall.  I 
expect  that  to  happen  In  the  United  States 
In  our  lifetimes." 

People  cannot  live  In  a  state  of  perpetual 
electric  shock.  Tired  of  a  convulsive  society, 
they  settle  for  an  authoritarian  society.  As 
Thomas  Hobbes  discerned  three  centuries 
ago,  men  will  seek  the  secvu-lty  of  a  Leviathan 
state  as  a  comfortable  alternative  to  a  life 
that  is  "nasty,  brutish  and  short." 

Right  now  we  mtist  decide  whether  we  will 
take  the  trouble  to  stave  off  a  totalitarian 
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of  national  masochism  prevails  encouraged 
by  an  effete  corps  of  Impudent  snobs  who 
characterize  themselves  as  Intellectuals." 

Aside  from  Its  rhetorical  and  analytical 
faults.  It  astonished  a  sizable  portion  of  his 
own  party,  most  members  of  the  opposite 
party  and  seven-eights  of  the  U.S.  citizenry, 
which  Is  stUl  trying  to  decipher  what  Is 
meant  by  an  effete  corps  of  Impudent  snobs." 
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BIG  TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorials  for  today  are  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  and  the  Jefferson  City 
Capital  News,  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 
The  editorials  follow : 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Sept.  20,  19691 

Bigger  Highway  Freighters? 

It  Is  a  severe  disappointment  to  learn  that 
the  Nixon  Administration  has  given  its  bless- 
ing to  the  bill  permitting  longer,  wider,  and 
heavier  freighters  on  the  interstate  highways. 
This  measure  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  one 
which  was  sneaked  through  the  Senate  in 
the  last  session  and  then  died  in  the  House 
amid  a  storm  of  opposition. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Nixon,  as  a  candidate  for 
President,  urged  that  action  on  the  bill  be 
postponed.  He  declared  that  if  he  were  elected 
he  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion "to  take  a  hard  new  look  to  make  certain 
that  the  Interest  of  the  traveling  public  and 
also  the  life  of  our  highways  are  fully  pro- 
tected." 

President  Nixon's  plan  for  a  "hard  new 
look"  evidently  has  not  been  carried  out.  be- 
cause the  federal  highway  administrator, 
P.  C.  Turner,  admitted  to  a  House  Public 
Works  subcommittee  that  his  department  did 
not  have  "sufficiently  reliable  evidence"  to 
determine  whether  bigger,  heavier  vehicles 
would  Increase  hazards  on  the  highways.  He 
said,  however,  that  If  Congress  decides  that 
highway  safety  won't  be  affected,  the  Admin- 
istration will  go  along.  He  suggested  that  the 
effective  date  of  the  new  size  and  weight 
standards  be  delayed  until  July  1.  1972. 

Representative  Fred  Schwengel  (Rep.), 
Iowa,  rightly  pointed  out  that  if  the  Trans- 
portation Department  did  not  have  the  nec- 
essary safety  information  It  should  have  rec- 
ommended jKJstponement  until  the  facts  are 
available. 

All  the  data  on  safety  may  not  be  at  hand, 
but  there  Is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  axle 
loads  of  vehicles  have  an  Important  effect 
upon  the  life  of  pavement.  Road  tests  made 
by  the  American  Association  of  State  High- 
way Officials  showed  that  the  proposed 
weight  increases  would  require  the  spending 
of  billions  of  dollars  on  reconstruction  of 
older  payments.  A  survey  by  the  American 
Automobile  Association  showed  that  67  per 
cent  of  the  bridges  on  major  highways  were 
not  designed  to  support  the  truck  loads  they 
are  now  called  upon  to  bear. 

Advocates  of  the  bill  before  Congress  make 
a  great  deal  of  the  fact  that  It  applies  only 
to  Interstate  highways  and  that  no  state 
would  be  obliged  to  approve  the  higher 
limits.  But  the  big  highway  busters  don't 
confine  themselves  to  the  Interstate  roads; 
they  also  use  two-lane  connecting  routes  and 
city  streets.  If  Congress  raises  limits  for  the 
interstate,  the  powerful  truckers'  lobbies  will 
be  turned  loose  on  every  leg^lslature. 

The  truckers  have  many  friends  In  Con- 
gress and  In  the  legislatures.  One  explana- 
tion for  these  friendships  Is  liberality.  Rec- 


ords filed  by  the  Truck  Operators  Nonpar- 
tisan Committee  last  year  showed  that  large 
campaign  contributions  were  made  to  spon- 
sors of  the  bigger  truck  bill.  Among  the  bene- 
ficiaries was  Representative  John  Kluczynskl 
(Dem.).  Illinois,  chairman  of  the  House 
Public  Works  subcommittee  on  public  roads. 
The  truckers  bought  $2000  worth  of  tickets 
to  a  $25-a-plate  dinner  for  the  Congressman. 

The  late  Senator  Dlrksen  also  was  remem- 
bered. The  truckers  bought  $2000  worth  of 
tickets  for  the  Salute  to  Dlrksen  held  here  In 
1968. 

Such  kindnesses  are  remembered  In  Con- 
gress. If  the  bigger  truck  bill  is  to  be  de- 
feated. Congress  will  have  to  hear  from  the 
motorists  who  have  experienced  the  terror 
of  competing  with  35-ton  monsters. 


(Prom  the  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Capital  News. 
Aug.  14.  19691 

Highway   "Monster   Truck"   Bill   Deserves 
Quick  De.\th 

Anyone  who  has  traveled  Interstate  70  or 
any  other  major  thoroughfare  especially  at 
night  knows  the  big  lumbering  trucks  both 
monopolize  the  highways  and  create  a  seri- 
ous nuisance  at  times. 

But  the  trucking  Industry  Isn't  satisfied 
with  the  status  quo.  They  want  the  federal 
laws  changed  affecting  size  and  tonnage  of 
trucks. 

Having  failed  by  a  hair  last  year,  the  Indus- 
try has  launched  a  new  drive  In  Congress, 
which  would  permit  longer,  wider  and  heavier 
trucks  on  our  highway  system.  Under  the  bill 
the  proposed  new  highway  monsters  could 
weigh  as  much  as  108,500  pounds  and  be  up 
to  105  feet  long. 

Most  motorists,  we  believe,  dislike  driving 
near  or  trying  to  pass  the  present  behemoths 
of  the  roads.  Passing  the  proposed  new 
"monster  freight  trucks"  on  heavily  traveled 
highways  would  scare  the  wits  out  of  most  of 
us. 

This  new  push  by  the  trucking  lndustr>'  is  a 
dangerous  piece  of  legislation.  Although  most 
truckers  are  excellent,  safe  drivers,  we  leel 
the  mere  presence  of  these  highway  be- 
hemoths would  contribute  to  an  already  in- 
creasing accident  rate. 

The  "monster  freight"  trucks  also  would 
place  additional  stress  on  our  highways, 
boosting  the  cost  of  upkeep  and  adding  to 
traffic  pressure. 

Moreover,  the  claim  that  the  legUslatlon  is 
permissive  and  would  be  limited  to  the  inter- 
state system  Is  pure  hogwash.  The  trucking 
Industry  lobby  Is  powerful  In  virtually  every 
state. 

It  would  only  be  a  matter  of  time  until 
requests  for  the  legislation  to  be  extended 
were  advanced.  In  addition,  the  proposed 
legislation  would  have  an  Immediate  major 
impact  on  other  roads  and  streets  since  we 
assume  these  super  trucks  would  have  to  use 
other  highways  and  even  city  streets  to  reach 
their  eventual  destination. 

The  nation's  highway  system,  we  believe, 
belongs  primarily  to  passenger  car  drivers, 
not  the  trucking  industry  or  any  other  special 
Interest.  The  U.S.  Congress  owes  it  to  the 
safety  .and  well-being  of  the  80  million  pas- 
senger car  drivers  to  give  a  blunt  resounding 
No  to  this  blU. 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS   WOMEN'S 
WEEK 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  week  of  October  19  through  25  has 
been  designated  National  Business  Wom- 
en's Week  to  recognize  the  contribution 
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women  make  to  the  commerce  and  indus- 
try of  our  Nation.  '. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  speak  with 
business  and  professional  women's  clubs 
throughout  my  congressional  district  as 
well  as  other  organizations  of  women  in 
the  business  world.  On  each  of  these  oc- 
casions I  have  noted  the  expanding  role 
being  played  by  women  in  important 
areas  of  responsibility  that  were  closed 
to  them  not  many  years  ago. 

For  many  years  women  were  subjected 
to  job  discrimination,  which  not  only 
had  the  effect  of  denying  them  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  their  individual  in- 
terests in  business,  but  which  also  denied 
business  enterprise  the  opportunity  to 
benefit  from  the  leadership  which  wom- 
en have  demonstrated  so  clearly  since 
these  artificial  barriers  began  to  come 
down. 

I  join  with  others  today  in  saluting 
the  achievements  of  all  business  and  pro- 
fessional women  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 


THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  SEWERS  IN 
THE    WORLD 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 


OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30.  1969 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
mounting  concern  throughout  the  Nation 
over  the  deteriorating  condition  of  our 
environment.  As  our  population  grows, 
the  problems  resulting  from  this  expan- 
sion are  bound  to  intensify.  At  present, 
each  American  has  less  than  10.6  acres 
in  which  to  grow  food,  bury  wastes,  live, 
and  breathe. 

In  Connecticut,  statistics  reveal  that 
the  population  has  doubled  only  three 
times  in  158  years.  The  incredible  fact  is 
that  the  first  doubling  took  72  years  to 
accomplish;  the  next  doubling  of  the 
population  of  my  native  State,  however, 
is  only  11  years  away,  completed  in  little 
more  than  one  generation. 

The  question  we  must  face  up  to  is: 
Will  we  destroy  our  environment  as  we 
make  room  for  our  population  before  we 
have  developed,  funded,  and  imple- 
mented programs  to  preserve  the  world 
in  which  we  live? 

If  this  year's  congressional  action  is 
any  indication,  I  fear  the  future  is  not 
an  entirely  optimistic  one.  Look  at  what 
we  did  with  water  pollution  control.  This 
year  Congress  failed  to  fully  fimd  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act.  The  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  1970  was  $1  billion. 
The  administration  requested  a  meager 
S214  million  for  water  pollution  control. 
Even  fiscal  conservatives  admitted  that 
this  was  inadequate,  and  as  a  result  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  recom- 
mended fimding  at  a  level  of  $450  million. 
An  attempt  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
fully  fund  the  act.  however,  failed,  and 
the  House  finally  settled  on  a  compromise 
appropriation  of  $600  million. 

As  a  supporter  of  the  fuU  funding  pro- 
l^osal,  I  was,  of  course,  disappointed  in 
the  House  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  August  issue  of  the 
Telephone   Bulletin,    published   by    the 


Southern  New  England  Telephone  Co., 
contains  an  article  on  the  water  pollution 
problems  confronting  Connecticut.  Citing 
the  difficulties  of  program  development, 
funding,  and  implementation,  the  article 
paints  a  bleak  picture  for  our  environ- 
ment. 

I  commend  the  article  entitled  "The 
Most  Beautiful  Sewers  in  the  World"  to 
my  colleagues  for  their  careful  considera- 
tion. I  am  certain  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems discussed  in  this  article  will  be  fa- 
miliar. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  talking  about  the 
destruction  of  our  environment.  If  \ye 
do  not  back  our  words  with  action,  it  will 
be  too  late  to  do  anything.  The  cost  of 
pollution  abatement  will  be  less  if  we  act 
now  than  if  we  wait  until  our  Nation's 
waters  have  become  massive  sewers. 

The  article  by  Karen  Lansky  on  Con- 
necticut's new  clean  water  program  and 
the  problems  that  lie  ahead  follows: 

The  Most   Beautiful  Sewers  in   the 

World 

(By  Karen  Lansky) 

A  brave  new  law  promises  an  end  to  water 
pollution  In  Connecticut  by  1974.  But  .  .  • 
enacting  the  program  Is  a  big,  tough,  costly 

job.  .  . 

On  Highway  8  In  Naugatuck  there  Is  a  road 
sign  that  many  look  at,  but  few  see.  It  warns 
that  persons  found  Uttering  will  be  fined 
$200.  Hard  by,  across  the  dank,  sickly-green 
Naugatuck  River,  a  factory  dumps  nine  mil- 
lion gallons  of  raw,  latex-ridden  sewage  Into 
the  river  every  day — without  paying  a  cent 
This  Is  no  surprise.  Water  pollution  is  not 
a  new  problem  in  our  state.  When  the  Con- 
necticut General  As.=embly  convened  in  1899. 
the  sewer  commission  sUted:  "Our  cities  are 
growing  all  the  time,  the  quantity  of  sewage 
discharged  into  the  streams  Is  thereby  in- 
creased, and  the  practice  which  20  years  ago 
may  have  been  objection?  ble  has  become  un- 
bearable." 

There  are  two  major  sources  of  pollution- 
municipal    and    Industrial.    According    to    a 
group  01  citizens  appointed  by  the  Governor 
in  1965  to  investigate  the  problem  of  pollu- 
tion :  „, 
"Potentially,  the  most  dangerous  source  ol 
pollution     In     Connecticut     Is     municipal 
waste— sewage.  In  other  words.  Untreated,  or 
inadequatelv  treated  human  waste  can  spread 
disease.  It  curtails  and  makes  the  recreational 
use  of  water  distasteful.  It  has  already  de- 
stroyed a  portion  of  Connecticut's  once  thriv- 
ing shell  fish  industry.  Sewage  has  already 
lowered  property  values  along  our  coastline. 
Sewage  Is  transforming  many  of  our  streams 
and  our  waterwavs  Into  a  gray,  putrid  slime. 
"Industrial  waste  Is  another  source  of  pol- 
lution in  Connecticut's  water.  Whenever  the 
treatment  of  Industrial  waste  caimot  be  In- 
cluded in  new  or  enlarged  municipal  treat- 
ment plants,  Industry  must  be  assisted  In  the 
construction  of  their  own  treatment  plants." 
In  our  state  such  pollution  has  rendered 
the  Connecticut  River  unfit  for  swimming — 
anywhere — vrtthln    the    boundaries    of    the 
state  Trash,  filth,  and  human  waste  line  the 
shores  of  the  Yellow  Mill  River  In  Bridgeport. 
On    the    Mill    River    In    New    Haven,    foul- 
smelling  white  sludge  from  the  manufacture 
cf  paper  flows  from  a  sewer  line  directly  into 
the  river.  A  service  station  attendant  living 
near  the  Mill  River  claims  he  has  seen  dead 
animals  greased  with  slime  floating  there. 

There  are  199  factories  In  this  state  dis- 
charging sanitary  waste  to  surface  water 
without  even  primary  treatment,  or  removal 
of  soUds.  Primary  treatment  Is  not  enough. 
To  halt  industrial  pollution,  234  new  treat- 
ment facilities  are  needed. 

There  are  169  tovms  in  Connecticut.  Of 
these,  only  73  operate  sewage  treatment 
plants.  Nine  towns  have  sewers  that  dump 
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raw  sewage  directly  Into  streams.  The  rest 
have  septic  tanks  which  may  or  may  not  be 
effective  In  disposing  of  waste. 

Connecticut  has  had  pollution  controls  of 
one  sort  or  another  since  1925.  Nevertheless, 
pollution  continues — year  after  year — to  turn 
our  rivers  into  gaping,  open  sewers.  One  rea- 
son Is  that  before  1967,  Connecticut  was  the 
only  New  England  state  to  contribute  no 
money  at  all  to  the  construction  of  munic- 
ipal sewage  plants.  In  addition,  the  Water 
Resources  Commission,  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  Clean  Water  Act,  was  pitifully  under- 
staffed And  though  the  law  let  the  Commis- 
sion order  polluters  to  build  treatment  facil- 
ities, it  could  not  take  violators  into  court 
until  after  the  date  when  the  entire  faclUty 
was  to  have  been  completed— which  usually 
meant  a  wait  of  several  years. 

With  ever-Increasing  amounts  of  filth  be- 
ing dumped  into  our  waters,  citizens  began 
to  press  for  stronger  controls.  They  formed 
groups  like  the  Parmlngton  River  Watershed 
Association,  to  which  SNET  belongs.  The 
FRWA  urges  local  governments  and  busi- 
nesses to  invest  in  treatment  plants. 

In  1965  Governor  Dempsey  appointed  a 
Clean  Water  Task  Force  of  100  private  clti- 
aens  to  recommend  what  was  needed  to  clean 
up  the  waters. 

In  1967.  the  legislature  turned  the  Task 
Force's  recommendations  into  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  To  help  municipalities,  the  Act 
provided  for  a  8150  million  bond  Issue  that 
would  let  the  state  finance  up  to  30'^;  of  the 
cost  of  municipal  sewage  plants.  In  1969  the 
legislature  issued  another  $100  million  in 
bonds.  ,,„ 

One  half  of  1  n  .  or  8750.000  of  the  $150  mil- 
lion bond  Issue,  was  made  available  to  the 
State  Water  Resources  Commission  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  and  badly  needed  staff 
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To  help  industry,  the  Act  granted  state 
and  local  tax  abatements  on  Industrial  sew- 
age plants. 

By  adopting  federally-approved  water 
standards  the  Act  made  towns  In  the  state 
eligible  for  federal  subsidy— 30  ^  of  construc- 
tion costs  of  sewage  treatment  plants  and 
lateral  sewers,  50";    for  other  facilities. 

The  Act  allowed  speedier  enforcement  than 
the  old  law.  The  Water  Resources  Commis- 
sion was  authorized  to  issue  orders  to  pol- 
luters containing  a  timetable  of  steps  that 
must  be  undertaken  to  control  pollution. 
Neglect  of  any  one  of  these  steps  could  re- 
sult in  a  court  suit  by  the  state.  The  aim  was 
to  eliminate  the  long  wait  required  under 
the  old  law. 

In  Its  May  12,  1969,  Status  Report  on  the 
Connecticut  Clean  Water  Program,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Re- 
sources sUtes,  "Public  Act  a-57,  the  Clean 
Water  Act  went  into  effect  on  May  1.  1967. 
Within  the  first  year  the  required  schedules 
had  become  a  fact.  At  the  present  time,  these 
schedules  are  Incorporated  into  793  orders 
which  have  been  Issued.  These  orders  contain 
more  than  2.300  steps  of  compliance.  Already 
776  of  the  steps  have  been  accompUshed.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  Governor's  Clean  Water  Task  Force. 
which  called  for  the  elimination  of  all  sources 
of  pollution  before  1974.  will  be  accomplished. 
It  is  actually  the  intent  to  accomplish  prac- 
tically all  bv  the  end  of  1972." 

Regardless  of  new  and  more  effective  leg- 
islation, there  still  are  problems,  nrst, 
there's  a  question  of  how  clean  Is  clean.  Sec- 
ond enforcement  of  orders  Is  slow.  Finally 
there  may  not  be  enough  money  to  complete 
the  necessary  projects. 

As  for  cleanliness,  "clean  water"  does  not 
necessarily  mean  drinking  water  or  water  of 
bathing  quality.  „     ,      a, 

"What  we  want."  says  Merwln  Hupfer,  di- 
vision engineer  of  water  pollution  control 
at  the  State  Water  Resources  Commission, 
"is  to  bring  the  standards  of  all  streams  up 
to  what's  appropriate  for  the  stream's  In- 
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tended  use.  For  Instance,  many  of  the 
streama  are  n^t  Intended  for  drlnUng,  but 
for  flab  life,  ^me  flah  could  not  live  in  a 
stream  of  drinkable  quality." 

Hupfer  say«  a  dlacbarge  going  Into  a 
stream  must  ^  made  a«  clean  as  is  tecb* 
nologlcally  feasible.  "Most  of  the  time  tbis  Is 
cleaner  tban  t&e  stream  itself."  be  says.  "Due 
to  coet,  Insurliig  tbat  all  discbarge  into  our 
streams  Is  of  (Jrlnkable  quality  Is  not  feasi- 
ble at  this  time.  We  are  attempting  to  treat 
discbarge  in  sucb  a  way  tbat  oiu-  waters  are 
at  least  acceptable  for  various  recreational 
uses."  Hupfer  explained  tbat  not  all  waters 
may  even  be  nlade  suitable  for  batblng. 

State  Senator  George  Ountber,  a  persistent 
critic  of  tbe  ^ater  Resources  Commission, 
says  enforcement  of  even  tbese  standards  is 
falling  beblndj 

Last  year  h4  wrote  the  Commission  con- 
cerning an  ord4r  to  tbe  town  of  Beacon  Falls. 

"I  found  that  In  May.  when  Beacon  Falls 
was  supposed  tjo  start  construction  under  tbe 
new  law.  they  jactually  had  been  referred  to 
the  Attorney  peneral's  office  on  a  previous 
order  under  th^  old  law  tbat  they  hadn't  con- 
formed to  a  ytar  prior. 

"When    I    Ski^ed    Attorney    General    about 

tbe  case."   Gu^ther  said,   "he  claimed   that 

it  was  Just   Im  his   file,   and   that   his  office 

hadn't  taken  any  action  because  no  action 

'bad  Isftui  requested  by  the  Commission. 

•"raib  the  Water  Resources  Commission 
contacted  the  Attorney  General's  office  and 
recalled  the  file  and  granted  Beacon  Falls  a 
year's  extensloki." 

Says  Hupfeii:  "Beacon  Falls  was  falling 
behind.  But  they  were  not  taken  to  court 
because  they  promised  conformity.  Public 
Act  No.  57  provides  for  fining  but  doesn't 
insist  upon  It.' What  the  heck  is  a  fine?  It 
takes  so  long  io  get  into  court.  We  want  to 
accomplish,  noi  lose  time. 

"If  we  stood  jby  our  schedules  100%  of  the 
way.  we'd  have'almoet  all  our  orders  in  court 
and  we  wouldn't  go  anywhere.  Sometimes  a 
Job  must  be  delayed  because  of  slow  equip- 
ment deliveries." 

The  Water  Resources  Commission  says  Bea- 
con Falls  Is  "nojw  up  to  date." 

Although  there's  a  tax  abatement.  Industry 
must  erect  trelttment  plants  at  Its  own  ex- 
pense. Today  fcpproxlmately  685  Industrial 
and  private  orders  are  outstanding — the  fig- 
ure changes  weekly. 

As  for  municipalities,  the  needed  treat- 
ment plants  w^uld  have  taken  an  estimated 
•200  mUllon  inj  1967;  but  $363  million  today. 
And  the  needad  Investment  grows  monthly 
due  to  increasllng  construction  costs. 

The  federal  government  has  failed  to  ap- 
propriate enough  funds  for  the  construction 
aid  it  promised.  As  a  result,  the  state  allows 
the  Commlsslop  to  pre-finance  that  portion 
of  the  federal '  grant  which  Is  imavallable. 
Hopefully,  the  rederal  government  will  come 
through  with  1  s  promised  repayment  before 
the  state  of  Connecticut  depletes  its  own 
funds. 

But  if  the  f e<  leral  government  provides  the 
money,  will  it  te  enough? 

Eric  Mood,  a  pollution  expert  at  the  Yale 
department  of  Public  Health  and  Epidem- 
iology, lament^  tbat  Connecticut  is  falling 
behind  other  slates. 

Mood,  a  men)ber  of  the  National  Techno- 
logical Advlsorjj  Committee  on  Water  Quality 
Criteria  for  thie  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
cites  specific  areas : 

Money.  "$25(1  million  is  not  enough." 

Salaries.  "The  state  is  not  willing  to  pay 
salaries  to  bring  in  top  men  in  the  field.  The 
amounts  we  of^r  are  pitifully  low." 

Water  Standards.  ""You  need  two  sets  of 
standards,  one  (or  streams,  one  for  discbarge. 
The  definitions]  of  our  current  standards  are 
ambiguous,  weak.  Industry  should  have  spe- 
cifically worded ! criteria  that  govern  the  qual- 
ity of  Its  discharge.  All  discharge  can  be  up- 
graded to  drlnicable  quality.  It  is  techno- 
logically feasible." 
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"As  I  see  it,  water  pollution  abatement 
activities  in  tbe  sate  of  Connecticut  will  con- 
tinue to  be  low-priority,  non-efTectlve  and 
of  limited  scope  unless  and  until  there  is 
dedicated  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernor, the  legislators  and  the  officials  of  the 
state  agencies  concerned  with  water  pollu- 
tion abatement.  Industry  must  begin  to  ac- 
knowledge its  role  in  water  pollution  abate- 
ment activities,  and  tbe  electorate  must  pro- 
vide tbe  needed  funds  to  municipalities  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  treatment 
plants." 
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DESEGREGATION  AT  LAST 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said 
in  earlier  remarks  today,  it  was  gratify- 
ing to  read  of  yesterday's  Supreme  Court 
decision  rejecting  slow-motion  integra- 
tion and  ordering  the  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  dual  school  systems. 

By  ruling  that  "all  deliberate  speed" 
for  desegregation  is  no  longer  consti- 
tutionally permissible,  the  Burger  court 
proves  it  will  follow  the  commendable 
precedent  of  the  Warren  court  and  guar- 
antee equal  opportunities  to  all  our  Na- 
tion's citizens. 

Since  the  historic  Brown  against  the 
Board  of  Education  ruling  in  1954 
acknowledged  that  separate  but  equal 
schools  are  inherently  unequal,  the 
phrase  that  urged  integration  "with  all 
deliberate  speed"  has  been  the  object  of 
some  of  the  most  unconscionable  legal 
maneuverings  this  country  has  ever 
witnessed. 

In  an  article  in  the  September  issue  of 
the  Progressive,  Edwin  Knoll  shows  how 
successful  the  anti-integrationlsts  have 
been  in  stalling  the  1954  Supreme  Court 
order. 

But  yesterday,  after  15  years,  5 
months,  and  12  days,  the  Supreme  Court 
indicated  its  patience  had  come  to  an 
end.  An  entire  generation  has  attended 
schools  that  have  openly  defied  an  order 
of  the  highest  tribunal  in  our  land.  Hope- 
fully, yesterday's  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision will  correct  this  blatant  twisting 
of  our  Nation's   "law  and  order." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy  of  a  decade 
and  a  half  of  full  integration  postpone- 
ment is  thoroughly  documented  by  Mr. 
Knoll.  I  recommend  the  article  to  all  my 
colleagues,  and  I  submit  it  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Srn-L  Sepabate,  Still  Unequal 
(By  Erwln  Knoll ') 
The  school  year  that  begins  this  month 
will  be  the  sixteenth  since  the  Supreme 
Coxirt  of  the  United  States  decreed  that  "seg- 
regation of  children  in  public  schools  solely 
on  the  basis  of  race,  even  though  the  physical 
facilities  and  other  "tangible'  factors  may  be 


<  Erwln  Knoll  Is  the  Washington  editor  of 
The  Progressive.  He  has  worked  as  a  reporter 
and  editor  for  The  Washington  Post  and  the 
Newhouse  National  News  Service,  and  he  was 
formerly  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Southern  Education  Reporting  Service  and 
The  Nation's  Schools.  His  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  Commentary,  Esquire,  and  the  Co- 
lumbia Journalism  Review. 


equal,  | deprives  |  tbe  children  of  the  minor- 
ity group  of  equal  educational  opportunities'" 
and  therefore  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
law. 

The  new  school  year  will  be  the  fifteenth 
since  the  same  Court  ordered  state  and  local 
officials  to  devise  plans  "to  effectuate  a  tran- 
sition to  a  racially  nondiscriminatory  school 
system."  Lower  Federal  courts  were  directed 
to  require  school  boards  to  make  "a  prompt 
and  reasonable  start"  toward  desegregating 
the  schools  and  to  proceed  toward  full  com- 
pliance with  the  Supreme  Court's  edict  "with 
all  deliberate  speed." 

A  child  born  on  May  17.  1954.  the  date  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  historic  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education  ruling,  should  be  entering  the 
tenth  grade  this  fall.  If  that  child  is  black 
and  happens  to  live  in  one  of  the  Southern 
states,  the  odds  are  better  than  two-to-one 
that  he  will  be  enrolled  in  a  segregated 
school.  The  odds  are  at  least  even  th.it  he 
will  be  graduated  from  high  school  In  1972— 
If  he  is  graduated  at  all — without  ever  hav- 
ing sat  In  a  classroom  with  children  Aho 
were  not  black. 

For  most  of  those  whose  rights  it  was  in- 
tended to  secure,  the  Supreme  Court's  his- 
toric desegregation  decisions  remains  a  prom- 
ise unfulfilled.  This  Is  the  fact  that  was  all 
but  lost  sight  of  In  this  summer's  strenuous 
debates  over  the  Nixon  Administration's  re- 
vised guidelines  for  school  desegregation. 
After  a  decade  and  a  half  of  "all  deliberate 
speed,"  the  argument  was  made  that  the 
Government  could  not  move  "precipitously" 
to  enforce  the  law  of  the  land — and  the  argu- 
ment prevailed.  A  nation  that  shaved  a  year 
from  its  deadline  for  sending  an  American 
to  the  moon  decided  that  it  needed  more 
time  to  send  Americans  to  biraclal  public 
schools. 

Last  year,  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
black  children  in  the  Southern  states  at- 
tended desegregated  public  schools.  It  will  be 
some  time  before  this  year's  figures  become 
available  from  the  cumbersome  (and  less 
than  reliable)  statistics-gathering  machin- 
ery of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  but  civil  rights  enforcement 
officials  in  HEW  now  concede  that  it  is  quite 
unlikely  the  total  will  re€u:h  the  forty  per 
cent  they  projected  only  a  few  months  ago. 
Some  of  those  who  take  the  most  drastic 
view  of  the  new  guidelines  speculate  that  the 
rate  of  desegregation  may  actually  decrease. 

The  Nixon  Administration's  policy  state- 
ment of  July  3.  which  declared  its  opposition 
to  "arbitrary  dates  and  systems"  for  deseg- 
regation and  promised  to  take  into  account 
"bona  fide  educational  and  administrative 
problems."  was  merely  the  latest  Installment 
in  a  long  history  of  officially  sanctioned  de- 
lay and  evasion.  Even  the  South's  most  stri- 
dent segregationists  must  have  been  repeat- 
edly surprised  over  the  last  fifteen  years  by 
the  success  of  their  dilatory  tactics. 

In  its  first  reaction  to  the  1954  decision, 
the  Richmond  News  Leader  (which  was  to 
become  the  leading  mouthpiece  for  Virginia's 
policy  of  "massive  resistance"  to  desegrega- 
tion) declared:  "If  the  Court  were  to  fix. 
say.  a  ten-year  period,  and  permit  the  states 
to  integrate  ten  per  cent  of  their  schools  a 
year  ...  a  solution  might  be  found."  The 
News-Leader's  sister-paper,  the  Richinond 
Times-Dispatch. ,  suggested  ""the  abolition  of 
segregation  by  stages  or  steps  with,  say.  ten 
per  cent  eliminated  the  first  year  after  the 
decrees  became  effective,  forty  i>er  cent  two 
years  later,  perhaps,  and  the  remaining  fifty 
per  cent  some  years  after  that.  In  this  way 
all  uncertainty  as  to  the  timing  and  method 
of  the  tremendous  shift  would  have  been 
eliminated.  .  .  ."  To  Northern  liberals,  such 
comments  represented  unconscionable  tem- 
porizing In  1964.  With  today's  hindsight 
they  seem  to  represent  a  breakneck  pace  of 
compliance.  In  the  1968-69  school  year,  de- 
segregation had  not  yet  reached  ten  per  cent 
of  the  black  pupils  in  Alabiuna.  Louisiana, 
and  Mississippi. 
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In  the  first  decade  after  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education,  compliance  in  the  South  could 
be  measured  only  with  a  micrometer.  In  an 
unprecedented  display  of  parliamentary 
energy,  state  legislatures  in  the  region  passed 
scores  of  ingenious  laws  designed  to  thwart 
the  supreme  Court's  edict.  Sleepy  school 
boards  whose  official  activity  had  been 
largely  confined  to  the  occasional  author- 
ization of  funds  for  the  purchase  of  baton 
twiners'  uniforms  suddenly  manifested  a 
talent  for  Machiavellian  intrigue.  Lawyers 
prospered  and  politicians  became  famous. 
The  few  blacks  who  managed,  through  per- 
sistent Utlgatlon,  to  enroll  their  children  in 
formerly  all-white  schools  were,  more  often 
than  not,  subjected  to  harassment,  economic 
pressure,  and  occasionally  violence.  In  the 
1963-64  school  year.  1.17  per  cent  of.  the 
black  children  in  the  eleven  states  of  tbe 
Deep  South  were  attending  desegregated 
schools. 

Then  came  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
which  stipulated  in  Its  "Htle  VI  that  Federal 
financial  aid  would  be  withheld  from  all  dis- 
criminatory state  and  local  activlUes.  It  was 
a  provision  that  Representative  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  Jr.,  the  Harlem  Democrat,  had  long 
tried  to  attach  to  Federal  aid  measures  only 
to  be  repeatedly  rebuffed  by  fellow  liberals 
who  preferred  aid  to  segregated  schools  to  no 
aid  at  all.  "The  Powell  Amendment  is  now 
the  law  of  the  land."  Powell  was  able  to  boast 
after  the  Act  of  1964  was  passed. 

•ntle  VI  (and  Title  IV  of  the  same  Act, 
which  authorized  Federal  financial  and  tech- 
nical aid  for  desegregating  school  districts) 
for  the  first  time  put  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  the  business  of  enforcing  desegre- 
gation admlnisUatively  rather  than  through 
the  courts.  It  was — and  remains — a  small 
business.  Once  guidelines  for  the  application 
of  Title  VI  were  drawn,  an  understaffed  and 
overburdened  office — first  in  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  more  recently  in  the  parent  HEW 
Department — was  assigned  the  task  of  bring- 
ing about  compliance.  It  was  an  unenviable 
tisk.  for  the  guidelines  were  fraught  with 
the  potential  for  evasion;  the  Southern 
school  districts,  seasoned  by  a  decade  of  lit- 
igation, were  adept  at  exploiting  that  po- 
tential: the  Johnson  White  House  was  re- 
lentless In  Its  demands  for  '"progress"  statis- 
tics— and  Just  as  relentless  in  Insisting  that 
due  deference  be  paid  to  the  Southern  Con- 
gressmen who  constantly  called  for  delay. 

Nonetheless,    the    pace    of    desegregation 
quickened    appreciably.    The    percentage    of 
black  pupils  attending  desegregated  schools 
rose   to  seven,   then   thirteen,   then   twenty. 
Seeregatlonlst  outrage  rose  even  more  rapid- 
Iv— particularly  after  both  HEW  and  the  Fed- 
er.U  courts  began  to  take  a  dim  view  of  the 
South's    most    effective    device    for    pseudo- 
compliance,  the  so-called  "freedom  of  choice  " 
pupil  asslgrmient  plans  which  desegregated 
the   schools   in   theory   while    leaving    them 
segregated  in  practice.  In  May  1968.  the  Su- 
preme   Court   held   that   ""the   burden   on   a 
school  board  today  is  to  come  forward  with 
a   plan  that   promises   realistically   to   work 
710 !i."  and  added  that  "'if  there  are  reason- 
ably available  other  ways,  such  for  Illustra- 
tion as  zoning,  promising  speedier  and  more 
eiTective  conversion  to  a  unitary,  nonracial 
school  system,  "freedom  of  choice'  must  be 
held  unacceptable."  HEW's  Title  VI  enforce- 
ment officers  said   they  would  be  governed 
bv  the  Court's  view.  Furthermore,  they  re- 
vised the  guidelines  to  call  for  complete  de- 
segregation  by   the   fall   of   1969,  except  for' 
those  districts  that  had  a  majority  of  black 
pupils  or  a  shortage  of  facilities;  they  would 
be  given  one  more  year. 

These  goals  have  not  only  been  under- 
mined by  the  Nixon  Administration's  policy 
statement  of  July  3;  they  were  further  Jeop- 
ardized when  the  House,  in  appropriating 
funds  for  the  Department  of  HEW  on  July 
'.'A.  approved  a  provision  barring  tbe  use  of 
these  funds  to  "force"  the  busing  of  pupils. 
the   closing   of   schools,   or   the   assignment 


of    students    to    particular    schools    against 
the  wishes  "of  their  parents. 

This  provision,  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tive Jamie  L.  Whltten,  Mississippi  Democrat, 
had  the  effect  of  restoring  the  legal  sanctity 
of  "freedom  of  choice" — or,  as  Representative 
Jeffery  Cohelan,  California  Democrat,  put 
It — "afllnning  the  South's  right  to  keep  its 
racially  segregated  schools." 

A  year  ago,  a  similar  Whltten  amendment 
was  defeated — In  part,  at  least,  because  Presi- 
dential candidate  Richard  M.  Nixon  passed 
the  word  that  he  did  not  favor  it.  This  year, 
however.  President  Nixon  remained  silent, 
and  Congressman  Cohelan 's  attempt  to  strike 
Whltten's  language  from  the  bill  was  de- 
feated by  168  votes  to  141.  How  the  Senate 
will  act  remains  to  be  seen,  and  will  depend 
In  large  measures  on  the  Administration's 
attitude. 

Of  some  4,500  school  districts  in  the  seven- 
teen  Southern  and  border  states,  HEW  re- 
ported this  summer,  about  3.000  had  com- 
piled voluntarily  with  the  Title  VI  guide- 
lines, although  the  degree  of  compliance 
varied  widely  from  the  sheerest  tokenism 
to  genuine  desegregation.  About  330  had 
promised  to  desegregate  by  1969  or  1970.  369 
were  under  court  order  to  desegregate,  and 
123 — ^mostly  small,  rural  districts — had  for- 
feited Federal  financial  aid  by  falling  or  re- 
fusing to  comply.  The  rest  were  under  re- 
view or  at  one  stage  or  another  of  the  cut- 
off process,  and  they  represented  the  dis- 
tricts where  resistance  to  desegregation  was 
most  firmly  entrenched. 

Against  the  background  of  rising  segre- 
gationist resistance  to  enforcement  of  "ntle 
VI.  Richard  M.  Nixon  mounted  the  "South- 
ern strategy"  of  his  1968  Presidential  cam- 
paign. "There  has  been  too  much  of  a  ten- 
dency for  both  our  courts  and  our  Federal 
agencies  to  use  the  whole  program  of  school 
Integration  for  purposes  which  have  very 
little  to  do  with  education  and  which  do 
not  serve  a  very  useful  purpose."  he  told 
a  television  audience  in  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  and  as  he  toured  the  South  he 
dropped  hints  everywhere  tbat  a  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration could  be  expected  to  take  a  more 
"reasonable"  view.  South  Carolina  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond  and  other  stalwarts  of  the 
Southern  strategy  felt  no  need  to  resort 
to  hints;  they  stated  flatly  that  a  Nixon 
victory  would  bring  an  easing  of  civil  rights 
enforcement. 

For  five  months  after  entering  office,  the 
new  Administration  grappled  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  guidelines.  While  Southern  segre- 
gationists pressed  for  relaxation,  such  Re- 
publican moderates  as  Senator  Jacob  K. 
Javlts  of  New  York.  Senator  Marlow  W.  Cook 
of  Kentucky,  and  Governor  Wlnthrop  Rocke- 
feller of  Arkansas  urged  the  President  to  ad- 
here to  the  standing  desegregation  timetable. 
Within  the  Administration,  these  confiicting 
views  were  complicated  by  a  third — that  of 
the  Madison  Avenue  men  in  the  White  House 
whose  prime  concern  was  to  find  a  solution 
that  would  do  the  most  to  enhance — or  the 
least  to  diminish — the  President's  Image. 

In  an  early  action  that  was  widely  read  as 
a  sign  of  a  coming  cave-in.  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  Robert  H. 
Finch,  announced  late  in  January  tbat  five 
Southern  school  districts — two  of  them  In 
Thurmond 's  South  Carolina — that  were  fac- 
ing a  loss  of  Federal  funds  would  be  given 
sixty  days  to  recover  the  funds  retroactively 
If  they  submitted  acceptable  desegregation 
plans.  Pinch  firmly  denied  the  suggestion 
that  the  guidelines  were  being  eroded  and 
subsequently  made  It  known  that  he  favored 
no  extension  of  desegregation  deadlines. 

The  same  position  was  taken  by  the  De- 
partment's new  desegregation  enforcement 
chief,  Leon  E.  Panetta,  who  impressed  clvU 
rights  leaders  as  an  earnest  opponent  of  racial 
dUcrlmlnatlon.  But  the  general  counsel  at 
HEW.  Goldwater  Republican  Robert  C.  Mar- 
dlan,  wrote  a  private  memo  to  Finch  (which 
was  mysteriously  leaked  to  the  press)   sug- 
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gestlng  that  the  guidelines  be  secretly  re- 
laxed. To  deprive  a  school  system  of  Federal 
funds  for  practicing  racial  discrimination  Is 
"the  meat-axe  approach,"  Mardlan  believes. 
While   the   Administration   vacillated   and 
pending   compliance    actions   gathered   dust 
on  Finch's  desk,  school  districts  with  pend- 
ing  desegregation   plans   began   to   balk   at 
compliance.  Some  said  they  had  been  advised 
by  members  of  Congress  to  make  no  raah 
moves,  since  the  pressure  from  Washington 
would  soon  be  lifted.  Some  cited  the  advice  of 
"people  high  up  In  the  White  House."  Lend- 
ing substance  to  their  expectations  were  an- 
nouncements  from   HEW   that   Southerners 
had  been  appointed  to  two  of  the  five  seats 
on  the  panel  reviewing  fund  cut-offs,  and 
that  the  desegregation  deadline  for  twelve 
South  Carolina  districts  had  been  extended 
until   the   fall   of    1970,   although   the   HEW 
Department's  enforcements  staff  had  strongly 
recommended  1969. 

In  a  confidential  memorandum  to  Finch, 
the  former  director  of  HEWs  Office  for  Civil 
Rights,  Ruby  G.  Martin,  wrote  that  if  the 
guidelines  were  relaxed,  hundreds  of  school 
officials  who  have  already  moved  into  com- 
pliance "would  be  forced  to  reconsider  their 
decision.  .  .  .  Many  school  districts  would 
be  forced  by  local  pressures  to  resegregate 
their  schools  by  reinstltutlng  a  freedom  of 
choice  plan."  A  shift  in  Federal  policy,  Mrs. 
Martin  added,  "would  drag  the  race  Issue 
back  Into  school  board  meetings.  PTA  meet- 
ings, the  classroom  and  local  elections." 

The  murky  statement  of  Administration 
policy  Jointly  announced  July  3  by  Pinch  and 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  was  a  tri- 
umph for  the  White  House  phrase-makers. 
"I  assume  that  there  are  people  who  can 
read  It  any  way  that  they  want  to  read  It 
and  undoubtedly  will."  said  Jerrls  Leonard, 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
civil  rights  enforcement.  An  HEW  official 
who  chose,  understandably,  to  remain  anon- 
ymous called  It  ""a  masterpiece  of  double- 
talk."' 

The  statement  put  the  Administration  on 
record  as  "unequivocally  committed  to  the 
goal  of  finally  ending  racial  discrimination 
in  schools."  It  also  declared  that  "there  may 
be  sound  reasons  for  some  limited  delay." 
This  latter  passage.  Finch  and  Panetta  in- 
sisted, meant  nothing.  Attorney  General 
Mitchell,  who  seemed  to  think  it  meant 
something,  had  the  force  of  logic  on  his  side: 
if  it  meant  nothing,  why  was  it  In  the  state- 
ment? Panetta  announced  that  he  would 
send  a  letter  to  Southern  school  authorities 
explaining  that  the  statement  was  intended 
to  convey  no  relaxation  of  desegregation 
deadlines.  The  letter  was  never  sent;  an  HEW 
spokesman  announced  that,  on  second 
thought,  there  was  no  need  for  it. 

Two  other  points  of  substance  were  in  the 
Administration's  statement:  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  racial  dlscrlmlnaUon  is  prevalent 
in  Northern  school  systems,  and  an  Indica- 
tion that  increasing  use  would  be  made  of 
the  courts— rather  than  the  "nOe  VI  cutoff 
provision — ^to  bring  about  desegregation. 
Taken  separately  and  together,  these  points 
are  easily  misunderstood. 

So  far  as  attacking  discrimination  in 
Northern  schools  Is  concerned,  the  principle 
has  been  espoused  for  several  years  by  HEW. 
It  has  proven  extraordinarily  difficult  to  put 
Into  practice,  for  Congress  has  specifically 
forbidden  Federal  action  to  remedy  racial 
Imbalance  in  the  schools  where  evidence  of 
discriminatory  intent  is  absent,  and  the 
courts  have  in  most  instances  rejected  legal 
assaults  on  segregation.  Northern  style.  The 
one  most  important  exception,  the  remark- 
able Hobson  V.  Hansen  case  in  which  a  Fed- 
eral Judge  found  that  the  public  schools  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  had  systematlcaUy  dis- 
criminated against  the  low-income  black 
children  who  constitute  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  their  enrollment,  offers  litUe  basis 
for  encoiu-agement.  Two  years  after  winning 
his  suit,  plaintiff  Juhus  W.  Hobson,  a  mem- 
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ber  of  Washlnston's  newly  elected  Board  of 
Education,  Is  marshaling  new  evidence  for 
another  test  case  because  the  first  one  re- 
sulted tn  no  re  lef. 

If  the  Justlfe  Department's  small  staff  of 
civil  rights  lav^ers  Is  to  devote  much  of  Its 
time  to  North!  srn  de  facto  segregation  cases 
that  are  Ukelj  to  fall,  efforts  at  ending  de 
Jure  segregation  In  the  South  will  be  further 
neglected.  And  at  best,  the  efforts  on  the 
South  will  beiT  fruit  only  slowly.  If  at  all. 
It  should  be  home  in  mind  that  the  reason 
Title  VI  was  incorporated  In  the  1964  Act  was 
that  the  courtj.  had  proven  Ineffective  In  fos- 
tering desegrei  [ation  at  a  meaningful  pace. 
School  system:  1  under  a  court  order  to  de- 
segregate are  automatically  exempt  from  the 
loss  of  Federal  funds  under  Title  VI,  regard- 
less of  the  prtigress — If  any — which  they  are 
making  towarl  eliminating  racial  barriers. 
In  Alabama,  all  118  school  districts  are  under 
court  order  to  desegregate;  last  year,  only 
7.4  per  cent  ol  the  state's  black  pupils  were 
In  desegregate!  i  schools. 

In  April,  19(i7,  the  Fifth  Circxiit  Ourt  of 
Appeals  ordered  each  state  within  Its  Juris- 
diction—Alabama. F.orlda,  Georgia.  Louisi- 
ana, Mlsslsslpjl,  and  Texas — to  take  the  steps 
to  bring  abou ;  a  "unitary  system  in  which 
there  are  no  Negro  schools  and  no  white 
schools — Just  :  chools."  This  Is  dramatic  lan- 
gua^e.but  It  overlooks  the  prime  lesson  of 
_ Brown  V.  Board  of  Education — the  gap  that 
"  can  exist  bet\"  een  Judicial  rhetoric  and  ad- 
ministrative compliance. 

Nonetheless,  the  Administration  moved 
swiftly  on  th(  legal  front  in  the  days  Im- 
mediately aft<r  July  3.  In  a  frenzy  that  re- 
minded the  ec  Itors  of  The  Washington  Post 
of  "the  flnale  of  Hellsapoppinr  the  Justice 
Department  sl  owered  lawsuits  and  warnings 
on  school  syst<  ms  North  and  South,  the  most 
notable  being  »lmed  at  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education.  It  was  a  dazzling  performance— 
and  a  deceptl  re  one,  for  officials  at  Justice 
acknowledged  that  the  suits  had  long  been 
ready  and  hac  been,  held  in  reserve  to  dem- 
onstrate the  Vdministratlon's  "good  faith" 
on  desegregati  )n.  The  publicity  men  at  work 
e^aln. 

The  Department  announced,  among  other 
actions,  that  1 .  intended  to  bring  a  statewide 
desegregation  suit  against  the  public  schools 
of  Georgia,  e  Iclting  howls  of  Indignation 
from  Its  slow  wltted  governor,  Lester  Mad- 
dox.  Apparent  y  no  one  bothered  to  explain 
to  him  that  ai  unwieldy  and  unenforceable 
statewide  dese  ;regatlon  order  against  Georgia 
schools  would  have  the  Immediate  effect  of 
restoring  Fede  -al  funds  to  thirty-six  districts 
that  have  alr«  ady  been  cut  off  for  noncom- 
pliance with  '  "Itle  VI.  The  suit  was  filed  on 
August  1. 

"Gutting  t  le  school  guidelines  is  the 
clearest  possil  ile  notice  to  Southern  segre- 
gationists tha  they  c.^n  ignore  the  rights  of 
black  children,"  Professor  Gary  Orfleld  of 
the  Unlversit  '  of  Virginia,  the  author  of 
The  ReconstT]  .ction  of  Southern  Education. 
wrote  after  the  Administration  released  its 
policy  statemsnt.  "The  Federal  backdown 
rewturds  reslst(  rs.  Schoolmen  who  have  staked 
their  careers  c  n  developing  sound  desegrega- 
tion plans  wli:  be  denounced  as  "race  mixers' 
doing  more  t  ian  even  Federal  bureaucrats 
really  want.  !  ;trom  Thurmond  has  another 
victory  and  Southern  progressives  a  very 
serious  defeat,  ' 

In  Louislan  i.  Federal  Judge  Ben  C.  Daw- 
kins,  Jr. — one  of  the  Judges  on  whom  the 
Admlnistratio:  i  is  presumably  relying  to  carry 
out  Its  "unequivocal"  commitment — 
promptly  ordered  HEW  to  renegotiate  "out- 
rageous" desi  gregatlon  schedules  It  had 
drawn  up  for  i  hirty-seven  districts  to  replace 
freedom  of  clioice  plans.  The  new  Admin- 
istration pollciiT  gives  "us  considerably  more 
elbow  room.  '  Judge  Dawklns  said.  He  called 
It  "a  sort  of    lew  breath  of  fresh  air  to  re- 
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place  the  virtually  Intolerable  situation  for 
all  of  us  prior  to  the  new  policy."  In  Missis- 
sippi, State  Republican  Chairman  Clarge 
Reed  commented:  'This  la  a  historic  step  In 
returning  to  the  schools  their  prime  objec- 
tive of  education  of  the  nation's  youth." 

Senator  Thurmond  was  more  cautious  In 
appraising  his  victory.  He  called  It  "an  Im- 
provement over  past  policy."  but  reserved 
further  Judgment  "until  I  see  how  this  new 
policy  Is  sidmlnlstered."  The  White  Hotise  is 
on  notice:    It  is   being   watched. 

Strom  Thurmond  Is  not  the  only  one 
watching.  Black  Americans — those  who  have 
not  given  up  on  integration  yet — are  watch- 
ing. A  recent  Newsweek  poll  found  that  black 
parents  want  Integrated  schooling  for  their 
children  by  a  margin  of  elght-to-one — not,  we 
can  assume,  because  they  see  some  magic 
virtue  in  having  their  children  attend  school 
with  whites,  but  because  they  have  learned 
from  long  and  painful  experience  that  when 
white  America  can  get  away  with  providing 
separate  schools,  it  does  not  bother  to  make 
them  equal. 

How  many  more  years?  An  American  who 
heard  the  administration  explain  Its  deseg- 
regation policy  on  July  3  and  saw  two  of  his 
countrymen  walk  on  the  moon  on  July  20 
might  be  forgiven  for  suggesting  a  new  ver- 
sion of  a  proud  old  slogan:  The  impossible 
we  do  immediately;  the  difficult  takes  for- 
ever. 
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SOLITARy  IS  WORST— COMMUNIST 
TREATMENT  OP  POWS 


FROM  PUBLIC  SERVICE  TO  PRIVATE 
SERVICE 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Thursday,  October  30.  1969 

Mr,  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
it  was  my  privilege  to  publicly  congratu- 
late former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Joseph  W,  Barr,  upon  his  appointment 
as  president  of  American  Security  & 
Trust  Co.,  of  Washington,  D,C,  This 
morning  the  Washington  Post  printed 
in  their  editorial  column  some  very  kind 
words  about  Mr.  Barr.  I  wish  to  add  this 
editorial  to  the  Record — and  with  the 
Post  I  "wish  him  well": 

Prom   Public   to  Private  Service 

They  rarely  go  back  to  Pocatello  or  even  to 
Indianapolis.  Joseph  W.  Barr,  one  term  Indi- 
ana Democratic  Congressman,  who  failed  for 
re-election  In  1960,  was  one  of  those  who 
stayed  here  to  make  a  record  of  success  in 
both  private  business  and  public  life.  His 
public  record  was  one  of  progress  from  being 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
being  chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corp..  to  serving  as  under-secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  then.  In  the  last  few 
days  of  the  Johnson  administration  to  the 
Treasury  secretaryship  itself.  Mr.  Barr  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  Just  10  days  before 
the  Nixon  administration  took  office.  His 
private  Washington  career  then  began  aa 
vice  chairman  of  the  board  at  the  American 
Security  and  Trust  Co.  Now.  at  51.  he  has 
been  named  president  of  the  bank,  the  city's 
second  largest.  It  is  considered  likely  that  a 
year  hence,  he  will  step  up  to  the  top  Job. 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer  when  the  present  chairman.  Robert 
C.  Baker,  retires.  Service  in  Congress  and  the 
cabinet  is  heady  stuff,  but  no  more  Impor- 
tant, from  where  we  sit.  than  service  as  a 
leading  financial  figure  in  this  community; 
It  Is  no  mean  responsibility  that  now  falls 
upon  Mr.  Barr  and  we  wish  him  well. 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
media  have  neglected  to  report  much 
about  the  aspect  of  the  Vietnam  war  in- 
volving our  POW's  and  the  MIA's  and 
their  families. 

The  reasons  for  this  neglect  are  not 
obscure.  Reports  and  facts  were  difiRcult 
to  obtain.  This  aspect  of  Communist 
atrocities  involved  only  a  few  U,S.  citi- 
zens and  their  families  who  could  easily 
be  forgotten.  They  were  loyal,  patriotic; 
they  did  not  riot,  demonstrate,  or  make 
insulting  or  obscene  criticisms  of  our 
Grovernment ;  they  suffered  extraordinar- 
ily in  silence. 

Any  accurate  report  of  the  POW  and 
MIA  aspect  of  this  miserable  war  would 
have  indicted  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  and  the  Vietcong  as  the 
most  diabolical  and  vicious  war  machine 
in  the  history  of  warfare.  Few  reporters 
or  editors  desired  to  depict  our  enemy  in 
this  heinous  perspective. 

Every  time  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
liberated  any  prisoner  of  war,  they  have 
intentionally  prolonged  and  exacerbated 
the  mental  and  emotional  torture  of 
every  family  of  every  man  who  is  a  pris- 
oner of  war — POW — or  reported  as  miss- 
ing in  action — MIA,  The  Communists  in 
this  country  and  abroad  in  Paris  and 
North  Vietnam  milk  every  bit  of  publicity 
from  the  world  press,  but  also  every  ounce 
of  emotion  and  strain  from  the  families  of 
all  POW's  and  MIA's.  The  hopes  of  every 
family  are  raised.  The  elation  of  expecta- 
tion soars  to  heights  unappreciated  by 
those  of  us  who  have  never  had  a  loved 
one  in  a  Communist  prison.  Then  all  of 
these  hopes  and  anticipated  joys  of  re- 
union are  crassly  dashed.  Then  deeper 
despair,  anxiety,  and  terror  overcomes 
the  family — and  they  must  go  on  bravely. 
But  oh  how  demonic  an  enemy  who  uses 
the  wives  and  children  of  prisoners  to 
fight  their  wars  of  terrorism. 

Only  recently  have  the  news  media  as- 
sumed any  reportorial  responsibility  for 
"telling  it  like  it  is"  regarding  our  POW's 
and  MIA's. 

Because  the  news  media  have  seen  fit 
to  emphasize  the  atrocities  they  attribute 
to  the  South  Vietnamese,  I  am  inserting 
a  reportorial  column  from  the  Washing- 
ton Star  by  Star  staff  writer  William 
Delaney  which  captures,  better  than  most 
reports,  the  despicable  life  and  torture 
of  our  POW's. 

I  commend  the  Star  and  Mr.  Delaney 
for  reporting  this  aspect  of  the  war.  It 
tells  a  good  deal  about  the  kiiid  of  enemy 
we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam.  It  tells  a 
good  deal  about  the  government  which  is 
trying  to  take  control  of  South  Vietnam. 
It  tells  a  good  deal  about  the  treatment 
the  South  Vietnamese  can  expect  when 
our  forces  leave  and  the  Communists  are 
permitted  to  assume  control.  It  tells  a 
good  deal   about  communism  and  the 
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treatment  of  human  beings  under  a  Com- 
munist regime. 

The  facts  presented  in  Mr.  Delaney's 
article  ought  to  be  known  by  every  Mem- 
ber; these  facts  should  be  available  to 
every  citizen  of  our  country.  Unless  this 
aspect  of  the  war  is  known,  the  war,  its 
causes,  its  conduct,  and  its  settlement 
cannot  be  understood. 

The  article  follows : 
Hanoi    Hides    Facts,    bxti   POW    Remembers 
(By  William  Delaney) 

Long  days  alone  in  a  tiny,  stifling  room; 
a  bowl  of  pumpkin  soup  twice  a  day;  an  open 
arm  wound  that  stuck  to  his  blanket  each 
night;  a  fellow  officer  with  cigarette  burns  on 
his  arms  and  his  fingernails  yanked  out  .  .  . 

Locked  in  the  tortured  memory  of  28-year- 
old  Navy  Lt.  Robert  Frlshman  Is  probably  as 
thorough  a  report  as  anyone  In  America  now 
has  on  the  condition  of  the  1.320  U.S.  service- 
men captured  or  missing  in  Vietnam  action. 

Frlshman,  one  of  the  nine  Americans  freed 
from  the  North  Vietnamese  prisons  in  the 
past  five  years,  recalls  an  anecdote  from 
childhood  to  describe  "the  worst"  part  of 
his  20  months  In  captivity. 

NOT    MUCH    IS    KNOWN 

"When  I  was  a  little  kid  and  I  did  some- 
thing wrong,  my  dad  would  ask,  'Do  you  want 
to  have  a  beating,  or  else  you  can't  go  out 
with  the  boys  In  the  afternoon.' 

■I  would  always  take  the  beating.  The 
Isolation  and  the  solitary  confinement  Is  the 
worst  on  you." 

But  neither  Frlshman  nor  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment knows  the  worst  that  has  befallen 
those  who  have  not  been  freed. 

In  fact,  the  government  does  not  even 
know  from  Hanoi  whether  these  men  are 
txxlay   alive    or  dead. 

All  it  knows,  as  it  cautiously  appraises 
reports  of  an  Imminent  break  in  Hanoi's 
POW  silence,  is  that  varying  sorts  of  evi- 
dence suggest  that  at  least  414  Individuals 
are  probably   now  in  enemy  prisons. 

The  evidence  on  these  "confirmed"  prison- 
ers-letters from  more  than  100  of  them, 
Images  and  voices  In  North  Vietnamese  prop- 
aganda, U.S.  Intelligence  information,  reports 
from  foreign  Journalists,  and  first-hand  ac- 
counts of  returnees  like  Frlshman — Indicate 
that  the  bulk  of  them  are  In  camps  within 
North  Vietnam. 

More  than  50,  however,  are  believed  to  be 
scattered  among  enemy  units  in  South  Viet- 
nam. According  to  reports  from  some  40 
Americans  released  or  escaped  from  captivity 
In  the  South,  these  men  are  not  held  In 
camps  but  Individually,  at  the  most  in  two 
or  threes. 

Only  last  Sunday,  the  Viet  Cong  an- 
nounced that  three  more  of  these  men  would 
be  released  but  did  not  say  when  or  where. 
As  for  the  906  Americans  missing  and  un- 
accounted for,  the  Pentagon  feels  that  per- 
haps half  of  these  may  be  In  North  Viet- 
namese prisons. 

about     150     IN     LAOS 

The  rest  Include  some  300  missing  in  South 
Vietnam  and  about  150  missing  in  Laos. 

Of  all  the  1,320  listed  as  either  POWs  or 
missing,  nearly  two-thirds  are  Air  Force 
pilots  or  crewmen.  For  the  most  part,  they 
were  downed  during  the  2  i/i -year-long  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam — which  ended  a  year 
ago  this  week. 

Many  others  are  Navy  pilots,  like  Frlsh- 
man. 

They  Include  Lt.  (J.g.)  Everett  Alvarez  Jr., 
who  was  downed  Aug.  5,  1964,  In  the  first 
U.S.  air  strikes  against  North  Vietnam,  dur- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  crisis. 

Alvarez  has  been  captive  longest  of  any  of 
the  confirmed  POWs,  according  to  the  Pen- 
tagon. 
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More  than  200  others  have  been  In  Com- 
munist hands  over  3'i  years. 

Some  of  the  captured  or  missing  men  are 
Army  personnel — all  of  them  in  South  Viet- 
nam or  Laos — and  the  Defense  Department 
believes  "a  few"  Marines  are  being  held  in 
North  Vietnam. 

As  for  the  conditions  in  the  enemy  POW 
camps,  probably  the  freshest  and  most 
thorough  information  available  to  the  U.S. 
is  that  obtained  from  Frlshman  and  the  two 
other  Americans  released  by  Hanoi  last  Au- 
gust. 

Like  the  six  earlier  returnees,  the  latest  trio 
personally  saw  only  a  limited  number  of  other 
Americans  (Frlshman  remembers  a  total  of 
"around  150"  In  two  camps  where  he  was 
held). 

But  what  Frlshman  saw  and  heard,  and 
smelled  and  felt,  all  served  to  confirm  Wash- 
ington's conviction  that  not  only  has  North 
Vietnam  failed  to  honor  one  basic  tenet  of 
the  Geneva  POW  Conference  agreement — 
listing  the  prisoners.  It  has  also,  as  Defense 
Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  said,  "violated  even 
the  most  fundamental  standards  of  human 
decency." 
For  example: 

Right  after  Frlshman  was  shot  down  by 
a  surface-to-air  missile  on  Oct.  i4,  1967,  he 
was  driven  blindfolded  through  a  gun  em- 
placement and  stoned. 

He  was  refused  treatment  for  tl.e  elbow 
wound  he  initially  suffered  unless  he  would 
agree  to  give  Infr  rmatlon 

When  he  passed  out.  he  was  taken  to  a  hos- 
pital and  roped  to  a  stool  until  he  passed  out 
again.  ("In  two  days  your  feet  sweU  up.  and 
then  It  creeps  up  your  legs  until  they're 
numb  .  .  .") 

When  his  elbow  finally  was  amputated, 
fragments  of  the  missile  remained  in  his 
arm.  It  took  six  months  for  the  incision  to 
heal  because  It  formed  a  scab  against  his 
blanket  each  night  in  the  45-degree  winter. 
Most  of  Frlshman's  time  was  spent  In  soli- 
tary confinement  in  10-by-ll  or  14-by-26- 
foot  rooms,  where  he  shivered  in  the  winter 
and  suffered  from  a  heat  rash  during  the 
sultry  summer.  Twice  a  day  the  prisoners 
were  served  pumpkin  soup  with  pig  fat  in  It 
and  some  bread. 

Most  Americans  are  allowed  to  read  only 
North  Vietnamese  propaganda  and  to  listen 
to  Radio  Hanoi. 

"They  took  pictures  of  me  reading  News- 
week magazine,"  said  Seaman  Douglas  Heg- 
dahl  of  Clark,  S.D.,  who  was  released  along 
with  Frlshman.  But  he  said  that  as  soon  as 
the  picture  was  snapped,  "they  took  the 
magazine  away." 

GOT  some  mail 
Hegdahl  also  confirmed  that  In  a  Japa- 
nese newspaper  photo  of  him  reading 
"Christmas  mail"  at  the  POW  camp,  the  let- 
ter he  was  looking  at  was  dated  the  previ- 
ous April  2.  He  said  he  got  15  other  letters 
from  home,  but  that  packages  were  rifled  if 
he  got  them  at  all. 

"Many  POWs  do  not  write  or  receive  mall," 
he  said. 

The  1949  Geneva  Convention  permits  the 
exchange  of  two  letters  and  four  cards  per 
month  between  the  POW  and  his  family. 

Dvu-lng  the  five  years  since  Alvarez  was 
captured,  a  total  of  only  about  800  letters 
have  been  received  by  the  families  of  more 
than  100  of  the  POWs.  "The  mall  there  really 
.  should  have  been  something  like  20,000  to 
22.000."  says  a  Pentagon  source. 

Frlshman  and  Hegdahl  al:o  said  they  had 
no  contact  with  the  Red  Cross,  which  is  au- 
thorized to  Inspect  POW  camps  under  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

Most  prisoners,  they  said,  are  kept  in  "Iso- 
lated" situations,  some  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, some  In  two-  or  three-man  rooms. 

After  initial  "rough  treatment"  to  obtain 
military  information,   the  captors  later  ap- 
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ply  pressure  to  obtain  statements  that  the 
POWs  are  receiving  "humane"  treatment. 

Frlshman  said  he  was  rehearsed  before  an 
Interview  with  an  Italian  Journalist.  "You 
try  to  do  what  you  can  to  resist  that  thing, 
but,  like  I  say,  they  have  ways  of  forcing 
you  .  .  ." 

A    WEIGHT    PROBLEM 

The  North  Vietnamese,  though  "capable 
of  giving  good  medical  care,"  do  only  what 
Is  necessary  to  keep  the  POWs  alive.  Both 
Frlshman  and  Hegdahl  lost  about  50  pounds 
in  captivity. 

In  contrast  to  the  reports  from  American 
POWs,  the  Pentagon  says  South  Vietnam 
and  the  Red  Cross  have  supplied  Hanoi  with 
lists  of  the  28,000  to  30,000  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  prisoners  currently  being 
held  in  six  POW  facilities  In  South  Vietnam. 
The  camps  are  regularly  Inspected  by  the 
Red  Cross,  and  the  prisoners  regularly  re- 
ceive mall.  Hanoi  has  been  Informed  that  60 
of  the  prisoners  are  sick  or  wounded.  But 
Hanoi  has  failed  to  arrange  for  their  return 
to  the  North — In  some  cases,  for  as  long  as 
two  years. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  more  than  400 
of  the  POWs  held  in  the  South  have  been 
released,  partly  in  hope  that  such  action 
would  inspire  a  counter-release  by  Hanoi. 
That  figure  does  not  include  the  88  whose 
release  Saigon  proposed  yesterday. 
laird's  decision 
Only  in  recent  months,  however,  has  the 
U.S.-^  begun  applying  the  pressure  of  world 
oplriion  to  the  plight  of  its  enemy-held 
servicemen. 

According  to  a  Pentagon  spokesman,  Lalrd 
reviewed  the  entire  POW  problem  after  tak- 
ing office  last  January  and  becam*  increas- 
ingly convinced  that  America's  discreet  past 
posture  on  the  matter  didn't  seem  to  be  ob- 
taining results. 

Furthermore,  the  halt  of  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  public  forum  provided  a 
chance  to  put  pressure  on  Hanoi.  A  final 
factor  was  a  feeling  that  the  families  of  the 
men  needed  reassurance  from  their  govern- 
ment that  "they  have  not  been  forgotten." 

Working  closely  with  the  State  Department, 
Laird  repeatedly  made  public  appeals  to 
Hanoi  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  convention — 
to  list  the  prisoners,  release  the  sick  and 
wounded,  treat  them  properly  and  provide 
regular  mall  and  Impartial  Inspections  of 
POW  camps. 

During  the  summer.  Richard  G.  Capen  Jr., 
deputy  assistant  defense  secretary  for  public 
affairs,  was  dispatched  to  speak  with  more 
than  1,700  members  of  POW  families  in  21 
U.S.  cities  to  assure  them  of  the  government's 
interest.  He  also  told  them  the  government 
would  no  longer  discourage  any  efforts  on 
their  part  to  secure  the  release  of  the  men. 

WOMEN  ON  THE  MOVE 

Although  feelings  among  the  families  are 
mixed,  and  some  wives  fear  retaliation  against 
their  husbands  If  they  speak  out,  many  of 
them  organized  to  put  the  POW  plight  in 
the  national  and  international  spotlight. 

From  California  to  Colorado  to  Long  Is- 
land, they  have  handed  out  bumper  stickers, 
written  countless  letters  to  Hanoi,  pleaded 
with  congressmen,  corporation  presidents 
and  newspaper  editors. 

In  the  last  six  weeks,  several  of  them  vis- 
ited Paris  and  won  assurances  from  North 
Vietnamese  delegates  that  they  would  soon 
be  informed  of  their  husbands'  status. 

In  a  third  prong  of  the  world  opinion 
against  Hanoi  attack,  delegates  at  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  conference  In  Istanbul 
last  month  approved,  without  dissent,  a 
resolution  calUng  on  all  parties  to  the  1949 
Geneva  POW  Convention  to  abide  by  Its 
tenets. 

The  resolution,  which  did  not  specifically 
mention  North  Vietnam,  was  approved  by 
attending  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
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Ion  and  YugoaUvl*  among  other  Communist 
powen.  Neither  North  Vietnam  nor  Its  Red 
Croea  society  attiended. 

In  addition,  American  Red  Croes  offlclals 
say  they  are  "greatly  pleased"  by  11  positive 
responses  to  tb«lr  separate  plea  to  Red  Cross 
societies  In  30  countries — including  Russia. 
Yugoslavia,  ana  many  neutrals — asking  them 
to  appeal  to  HAnol  In  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
cana. 

As  for  Hanoi  S  reported  new  promise  last 
weekend  to  release  all  POW  names  to  anti- 
war militants  here,  the  State  Department 
says  it  welcomed  information  "through  what- 
ever channel." 

But  prlvatelji.  government  sources  dared 
not  regard  the  tiew  hope  as  a  sure  thing. 

"I'M  HOPINO" 

Neither  does  Candy  Parish  of  Alexandria, 
who  was  told  bpr  North  Vietnamese  In  Paris 
3>4  weeks  ago  that  she  would  soon  be  told 
the  status  of  2ier  missing  pilot  husband. 
Navy  Lt.  Charles  C.  Parish.  As  of  yesterday, 
she  hadn't. 

"I'm  hoping  that  something  will  come  of 
It."  she  said,  referring  to  the  reported  new 
Hanoi  move.  "II  may  be  that  this  Is  the  form 
the  answer  (prtmised  her)   will  take." 

Remarked  on(e  official  source  close  to  the 
POW  dilemma:  "It's  possible  that  the  weight 
of  worl^  opinio^  played  some  role  In  bringing 
this  at^ut ... 

"But  rm  afrild  Hanoi  Is  going  to  stretch 
It  out  for  every  dime's  worth  of  propaganda 
they  can  get." 


ARE  NUCLEAR  SHIPS  THE 
ANSWER? 


HON.  WiaiAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or   TXNKXSSKE 

IN  THE  HOtJ^E  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Thursdky,  October  30.  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distinguished  board  chair- 
man of  American  Export  Isbrandtsen 
Lines.  Inc..  Adm.  John  M.  Will,  USN, 
retired,  has  Mfritten  a  very  challenging 
article  entitleji,  "Are  Nuclear  Ships  the 
Answer?"  Thie  article  appears  in  the 
July  August  1969  edition  of  Oceanology 
International., 

In  the  article  Admiral  Will  points  out 
that  only  courageous  and  bold  su:tion  to 
modernize  oi^r  merchant  marine  will 
prevent  the  slurrender  of  our  maritime 
heritage  and  6ur  position  in  world  trade. 
Admiral  Will  believes  the  time  Is  at  hand 
to  build  a  second  generation  of  nuclear 
powered  merc^iant  ships  with  very  high 
cruising  speeds — perhaps  around  30 
knots.  This  prjof)osed  generation  of  ships 
would  probabfcr  be  competitive  with  con- 
ventionsilly  pdwered  ships  or  very  nearly 
so.  More  imp<^rtantly.  the  experience  of 
their  design.  (Construction  and  operation 
would  lead  to  a  third  generation  which 
would  almost  certainly  far  outstrip  con- 
ventional ships  from  the  economic  as- 
through  such  a  farsighted 
program  as  .fl(dniiral  Will  proposes  that 
the  United  States  can  avoid  a  fifth-rate 

i  insert  Admiral  Will's 
Record  at  this  point: 
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M.  Will.  USN,  retired) 

American    merchant    marine 

suitable  feeling  of  quiet  de- 

thls  "fourth  arm  of  defense" 
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has  been  relegated  to  the  position  of  fifth 
wheel.  A  basically  hard-working  industry  has 
been  fending  off  the  odious  sobriquet  of 
feeder  at  the  public  trough. 

It  Is  true  that  the  American  merchant  mar- 
ine finds  Itself  at  the  nadir  of  Ite  effective- 
ness, but  it  Is  less  sinner  than  sinned  against. 
Since  World  War  3,  the  merchant  fleet  has 
wallowed  In  the  backwaters  of  neglect  and 
endured  the  barnacles  of  demands  for  ex- 
ceeding productivity. 

The  debilitated  state  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine is  a  compound  of  government  overregu- 
latlon  and  undersupport,  labor's  increasing 
insistence  upon  more  pay  for  less  work,  and, 
finally,  the  so- what  attitude  of  all  too  many 
ship  owners  and  ship  operators. 

Numerous  as  they  are,  the  problems  of  the 
merchant  marine  are  not  the  main  thrust  of 
this  article.  I  am  more  concerned  that  at 
least  one  means  Is  ready  at  hand  now  to  over- 
come many  of  these  problems,  and.  conceiv- 
ably, to  reverse  the  steady  decline  of  what 
was  once  the  greatest  merchant  fleet  in  mari- 
time history. 

We  already  have  in  the  Inventory — not  on 
the  drawing  boards,  but  already  with  us — 
a  method  of  changing  the  United  States 
from  a  sixth-rate  to  a  flrst-rate  maritime 
power,  a  position  we  have  not  enjoyed  for 
more  than  a  decade.  This  startling  panacea 
Is  the  nuclear-powered  merchant  ship. 

I  do  not  hold  that  nuclear  power  la  the 
only  cure  for  ovir  maritime  ills.  But  it  is  here, 
it  is  available,  and  it  can  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward reversing  our  present  downhill  course. 

The  atom  as  a  source  of  power  dates  back 
to  Stagg  Pleld  in  Chicago  and  to  Alamogordo, 
N.M.  It  has  the  violent  connotations  of  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki.  Bnt  it  also  has  the  be- 
nign aspects  of  Shipplngport  and  dozens  of 
land-based  electric  power  stations  located 
throughout  the  United  States. 

During  President  Elsenhower's  administra- 
tion, it  was  proposed  that  the  United  States 
demonstrate  its  great  interest  in  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  the  atom.  Prom  this  premise,  the 
nuclear  ship  Savannah  was  bom. 

Frankly  experimental,  and  never  Intended 
to  pay  her  own  way,  the  Savannah  was 
launched  In  July  1969,  and  her  80-mega- 
watt  pressurized  water  nuclear  reactor  first 
went  critical  in  December  1961.  She  was  then, 
and  stlU  is,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  ship 
afloat. 

Like  the  horse  designed  by  a  committee 
that  turned  out  to  be  a  camel,  the  Savannah 
is  not  the  most  efficient  commercial  cargo 
vessel  under  the  American  flag.  Nor  can  she 
be  considered  particularly  utilitarian  for  the 
future  in  these  days  when  the  Intermodal 
use  of  standardized  containers  is  effecting 
revolutionary  changes  in  the  patterns  of 
world  trade. 

The  Savannah's  great  contribution  to  our 
maritime  development  can  be  appreciated 
only  If  she  is  considered  as  a  program  rather 
than  an  individual  -ship.  She  is  the  prototype 
of  a  fleet  of  ships  to  come.  She  has  blazed 
that  trail. 

The  basic  design  of  the  ship  does  not  lend 
Itself  to  efficient  cargo  stowage,  the  cargo 
handling  gear  is  of  limited  capacity,  and 
much  potential  cargo  space  is  taken  up  by 
passenger  rooms  and  accommodations. 

Despite  these  manifest  drawbacks,  Ameri- 
can Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines  and  the  Mari- 
time Administration  decided  in  August  1965 
to  relieve  the  Savannah  of  her  "showboat"' 
role  and  cast  her  as  a  workaday  commercial 
freighter. 

Relatively  little  conversion  was  required  to 
prepare  her  for  her  new  duties.  About  1.800 
tons  of  solid  ballast  were  removed  from  her 
tween  decks  and  holds,  and  electrical  circuits 
were  installed  to  service  refrigerated  con- 
tainers. Luxurious  appointments  for  her  60 
passengers  were  removed  and  the  passenger 
spaces  were  sealed  off.  Enclosed  promenade 
decks  were  given  over  to  the  stowage  of  au- 
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tomoblles  In  transit.  A  crew  member  re- 
marked sadly  that  it  was  like  making  a  sows 
ear  out  of  a  silk  purse. 

A  responsible  steamship  line  and  a  com- 
petent agency  of  the  U.S  government  would 
not  have  undertaken  this  enterprise  merely 
to  perpetuate  the  life  of  a  single  vessel.  Both 
American  Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines  and  the 
Maritime  Administration  were  acutely  aware 
that  the  Savannah,  as  a  program,  had  an 
overwhelming  potential  for  the  future  of  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

In  nearly  6  years  of  operation  she  had 
proved  to  be  both  safe  and  reliable.  She  has 
visited  many  foreign  countries  and  indoc- 
trinated overseas  officials  to  accept  nuclear- 
powered  ships  in  their  harbors.  She  has 
trained  a  large  group  of  merchant  marine 
officers  in  the  complexities  of  nucleeu'  science 
and  in  the  operation  of  a  nuclear  reactor 
plant.  She  has  proved  that  the  hypersensitive 
safety  regulations  Imposed  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  during  her  earliest  days 
were  not  required. 

As  an  example,  the  annual  Inspection  re- 
quired by  the  Coast  Guard  of  all  American 
flag  ships  initially  was  thought  to  require 
that  the  Savannah  be  placed  out  of  service 
at  the  nuclear  ship  facility  in  Galveston. 
Tex.,  for  two  full  months.  The  experience 
derived  from  year-to-year  operation  of  the 
ship  proved  this  totally  unnecessary.  In  1968. 
the  annual  inspection  was  performed  In  the 
Port  of  New  York  in  12  days. 

The  Savannah  has  been  retained  in  service. 
and  rightly  so.  to  hold  together  the  skilled 
cadre  of  men  and  related  operating  systems 
until  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  con- 
struct a  second  generation  of  nuclear  ships 
apeciflcally  Intended  to  be  competitive  in 
world  trade. 

OTHER     NATIONS     THREATEN     LEADERSHIP     ROLE 

Since  1961,  the  U.S.  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front, and  Indeed  alone,  in  the  field  of  nu- 
clear merchant  ships.  This  unique  advant- 
age came  to  an  end  last  December  when  West 
Germany's  Otto  Hahn  completed  her  full- 
speed  sea  trials.  The  Germans  built  the 
Otto  Hahn  to  be  a  relatively  small,  low- 
powered,  low-speed  combination  ore  carrier 
and  training  ship.  They  built  her  in  the  full 
awareness  that,  like  the  Savannah,  she 
would  never  be  economically  competitive 
with  a  similar  ship  propelled  by  fossil  fuel. 
Now  it  appears  that  they  soon  will  build  a 
23-knot  nuclear-powered  tanker  with  the 
expectation  that  In  its  Intended  service,  it 
will  be  economically  superior  to  a  fossil-fuel 
ship. 

The  Japanese  laid  the  keel  for  their  first 
nuclear  ship  in  November  1968  and  intend 
that  the  vessel  will  be  operational  In  the 
early  19708.  They  have  said  that  the  ship 
Is  being  built  for  "training  purposes."  By 
this,  they  obviously  mean  the  training  not 
only  of  a  ship  operator  and  reactor  opera- 
tors, but  also  of  a  nuclear  shipbuilder  and 
nuclear  ship  maintenance  personnel.  This 
will  clear  the  way  for  Japanese  shipyards,  the 
world's  busiest,  to  construct  nuclear  ships  In 
quantity  later  In  the  next  decade. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  been  idle  In 
the  nuclear  race.  The  Icebreaker  Lenin  be- 
came operational  In  the  early  1960s,  and 
the  Russians  recently  have  annoimced 
plans  to  build  one  or  more  additional  Ice- 
breakers with  nuclear  plants.  These  plants, 
they  say,  will  be  the  same  as  those  they 
plan  to  put  in  the  nuclear  merchant  ships 
they  also  Intend  to  build. 

With  no  firm  plans  for  further  nuclear 
ships,  the  American  merchant  marine  is 
losing  ground  on  a  day-to-day  basis  to  for- 
eltfn  competitors. 

The  attractiveness  of  nuclear  power  as  a 
source  of  propulsion  for  merchemt  vessels 
lies  not  in  its  novelty  but  In  the  way  it  so 
aptly  complements  recent  trends  In  U.S. 
flag  shipping. 
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Diirlng  the  lOSOs,  a  speed  of  8  to  10  knots 
was  conventional  for  American  merchant 
ships.  Merchant  shipe  built  during  World 
War  2  generally  were  rated  at  12  to  16 
Knots  and  these  vessels  still  comprise  more 
than  three-quarters  of  ovir  present-day  fleet. 
Postwar  ships  were  built  to  steam  at  about 
18  knots;  those  becoming  operational  to- 
day average  20  to  24  knots. 

Although  overlong  in  coming,  this  gradual 
increase  in  speed  has  been  directly  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  shippers  who  seek  to 
minimize  the  length  of  time  their  goods 
must  be  in  transit  In  order  to  expedite  pay- 
ments from  their  customers.  Consequently, 
even  faster  ships  are  being  considered  by 
ship  operators.  Vessels  with  a  cruising  speed 
in  excess  of  30  knots  most  assuredly  will  take 
business  away  from  even  the  express  phlps 
of  today. 

A   rUSTFUL   OF  rtrEL 

A  major  problem  with  a  high-speed  ship 
Is  its  consumption  of  fuel.  Fuel  require- 
ments Increase,  as  a  rule  of  thumb,  as  the 
cube  of  the  speed.  These  greater  amounts 
of  fuel  must  be  carried  aboard  ship  at  the 
expense  of  available  cargo  space. 

With  nuclear  fuel  this  problem  ceases  to 
exist.  Although  the  ratio  of  fuel  consump- 
tion to  speed  remains  constant,  a  nuclear 
vessel  cares  very  little  if  she  steams  at  10 
or  23  knots,  even  In  excess  of  30.  To  all  In- 
tents and  purposes,  the  fuel  weight  and 
volume  remain  the  same. 

The  amount  of  fuel  that  the  Savannah 
uses  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  equal  In 
volume  to  the  size  of  a  clenched  fist.  By 
contrast,  a  conventionally  powered  ship  of 
similar  size  would  require  almost  430  tons 
of  fuel  oil  for  the  same  voyage.  The  Savan- 
nah steamed  more  than  330,000  nautical 
miles  in  6>4  years  before  her  first  refueling 
last  fall,  yet  she  consumed  only  119  lb  of 
U-235  enriched  uranium  oxide  fuel. 

The  case  for  high-speed,  high-performance 
vessels  must  loom  large  in  oiu-  maritime 
planning.  The  best  way  to  achieve  high 
speed  without  excessive  intrusion  upon  car- 
rying capacity  is  through  nuclear  power. 

If  this  Is  the  case,  why,  then,  have  we  not 
proceeded  full  tilt  on  a  nuclear  ship  con- 
struction program?  Why  are  we  still  circling 
the  problem  at  arm's  length?  The  answer  is 
economics.  Why  do  thousands  of  Americans 
who  would  love  to  drive  CadlllEW»  still  drive 
VolksvTagens? 

A  nuclear  ship  is  more  expensive  than  a 
conventional  ship  by  a  significant  ajnount. 
No  one  will  argue  this  fact.  Yet,  two  30-knot 
ships  can  replace  three  20-knot  ships  on  the 
same  service  so  that  a  higher  initial  unit  cost 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  higher  overall 
construction  cost. 

Many  studies  have  been  made  comparing 
the  economics  of  a  nuclear  cargo  ship  with  a 
comparable  fossil-fuel  ship.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  appears  that  second-generation  nu- 
clear ships  would  be  borderline  competi- 
tively. If  you  consider  the  figure  optimisti- 
cally, they  win  have  a  slight  economic  edge. 
If  you  are  less  optimistic,  they  will  fall 
slightly  short  of  being  economic.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  given  the  experience 
In  design,  fabrication,  and  construction  of 
the  second  generation,  the  third  generation 
of  nuclear  vessels  definitely  will  be  com- 
petitive. 

To  achieve  this  advantage,  we  must  buUd 
not  just  one  nuclear  ship,  but  three  or  more 
.specifically  designed  for  service  on  a  given 
trade.  For  example,  if  three  ships  are  required 
to  provide  service  at  a  stated  frequency, 
there  is  no  advantage  If  one  of  these  ships  Is 
capable  of  30  knots  but  the  other  two  are 
capable  of  only  20  knots. 

The  most  recent  study  of  this  cost  problem 
was  completed  in  1968  by  General  Dynamics 
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Corp.  for  the  Maritime  Administration.  It 
was  based  upon  a  buy  of  three  30-knot  con- 
talner-shlpe  designed  to  operate  between  the 
East  Coast  of  the  United  States  through  the 
Panama  Canal  to  the  Par  Bast  along  Trade 
Route  12. 

The  study  concluded  that  the  total  capital 
cost  to  the  shipowner  without  government 
assistance  would  be  $61.9-mllUon,  as  com- 
pared to  $43-million  for  three  comparable 
conventionally  powered  ships.  If  the  govern- 
ment provided  maximum  support  for  the 
construction  of  the  ships,  the  owner's  cost 
would  be  $25.2-mllllon  for  tiie  nuclear  and 
$25.4-mllllon  for  the  conventional  ships. 

Operating  costs  were  estimated  at  $14.3- 
mlllion  annually  for  the  three  nuclear  ships 
and  $13-mllllon  for  the  conventional  without 
subsidy,  and  811.2-mllllon  and  $11.5-mimon, 
respectively,  with  maximum  subsidy. 

Another  study  recently  completed  by  NUS 
Corp.  for  the  Maritime  Administration  pre- 
dicts fuel  costs  of  2.2  mills  per  shaft  horse- 
power hour  for  the  first  nuclear  core.  In  the 
course  of  a  7-year  period,  these  costs  will  drop 
to  1.7  mlllfi/SHPH.  a  figure  less  than  half  the 
mUls/SHPH  of  a  fossil  fuel  ship.  It  is  basically 
because  of  these  fuel  savings  and  the  expected 
reduced  costs  for  a  third-generation  nuclear 
ship  system  that  the  high-speed  nuclear  ship 
will  be  superior  economically  to  its  conven- 
tionally powered  counterpart. 

We  have  the  atom  of  a  chance  to  revitalize 
the  American  merchant  marine.  What  we 
need  Is  courage  in  high  places — in  govern- 
ment. Industry,  and  organized  labor — to  seize 
this  chance  and  to  move  forward  now  with 
an  intensified  construction  program.  Even  If 
we  were  to  start  today,  our  vessels  could  not 
be  operational  before  1975. 

To  procrastinate  further  is  to  surrender 
our  maritime  heritage  and  our  position  in 
world  trade  to  the  Offos,  the  Marus,  and  the 
Ivans. 
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BPW:  BOOSTERS  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  Inc.  of  the 
U.SJi.  observed  National  Business  Wom- 
en's Week  October  19  through  25,  and  I 
would  like  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to 
this  outstanding  organization. 

We  have  a  number  of  BPW  clubs  In 
my  home  State  of  Minnesota.  I  have 
found  that  the  members  in  them  are 
always  among  the  most  able,  skilled, 
knowledgeable,  and  effective  individ- 
uals in  their  entire  community.  The 
BPW's  know  how  to  get  things  done, 
and  their  sense  of  civic  responsibility 
and  service  has  led  to  community 
improvements  in  many  himdreds  of 
i  US  t^&ji.c  6S 

I  understand  that  the  BPW  now  has 
180,000  members  in  more  than  3,800 
clubs  throughout  the  United  States  and 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  growing  importance  of  skilled 
womanixjwer  in  virtually  every  field  of 
American  endeavor.  It  is  also  a  tribute 
to  the  BPW  organization  itself,  which 
has  exerted  fine  leadership  in  boosting 
American  ideals  and  objectives.  I  am 
pleased  to  congratulate  the  BPW  mem- 
bership on  this  occasion. 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30,  1969 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  much  said  and  written 
about  the  average  American.  Sometimes 
he  has  been  referred  to  as  the  forgotten 
American. 

I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  a  speech 
given  by  a  man  who  I  think  expresses  the 
views  of  the  average  American.  He  is  a 
man  from  a  small  town,  a  man  with  his 
own  business  and  a  man  with  an  interest 
in  his  community. 

In  talking  to  his  club,  he  set  out  what 
he  thought  was  Americanism.  This  was 
carried  in  the  Stuart  News.  I  have  read 
it  and  am  moved  by  it. 

I  can  only  say  that  Kenneth  S.  Stim- 
mell,  a  forgotten  American,  has  not  for- 
gotten his  coimtry. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert 
this  talk  into  the  Record  for  the  interest 
and  information  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
hope  that  all  will  take  the  time  to  read  it. 
In  these  times,  it  says  much  for  main- 
stream America. 
The  item  follows : 

WHAT  Is  Americanism? 
(By  Kenneth  S.  Stlmmeil) 
Americanism  is  the  Revolutionary  War 
The  Boston  Tea  Party  .  .  .  John  Paul  Jones 
.   .   .   Valley  Forge   .   .   .   Mount  Vernon   .   .   . 
Bull  Run  .  .  .  Gettysburg  .  .  .  Lookout  Moun- 
tain .  .  .  The  Statue  of  Liberty  Bunker 
Hill  .  .  .  Independence  Hall  .  .  .  The  Wash- 
ington  Monument  .  .  .  The  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial .  .  .  Thomas  A.  Edison  .  .  .  The  United 
States  Capitol  and  a  host  of  other  national 
shrines  in  this  great  country. 

As  American  citizens  and  members  of  this 
great  order  we  must  at  all  times  live  Ameri- 
canism. We  must  be  proud  to  be  Americans. 
We  must  value  our  citizenship  because  it 
was  bought  and  paid  for  with  the  lifeblood, 
the  toil,  and  sacrifice  and  courage  of  men 
and  women  who  believed  in  freedom,  in  the 
dignity  of  man,  in  his  inherent  instinct  to 
recognize  Almighty  God  as  the  giver  of  every 
blessing,  and  in  their  ability  to  claim  His 
promises  by  their  honesty,  their  integrity, 
and  their  recognition  of  spiritual  values. 

We  must  look  upon  the  flag  of  our  coun- 
try wth  deep  respect  because  it  sjrmbolizes 
everything  for  which  we  must  strive,  for 
which  people  strive,  for  which  people  yearn 
and  do  not  always  acquire  and  we  must 
always  hold  that  banner  In  reverence  second 
only  to  God. 

We  must  cherish  for  this  country  those 
things  which  set  her  apart  as  a  goal  to- 
wards which  other  nations  may  aspire  in 
good  conscience.  Her  principles,  her  ethics, 
her  morality  and  her  naUonal  policies  are 
important  in  this  objective,  and  we  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  these  characterlsOcs 
of  the  Individual  are  to  be  molded  into  a 
nation  dedicated  to  the  virtues  which  gave 
It  birth. 

We  mtist  respect  the  rights  of  our  fellow 
citizens  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  American 
way  of  life,  but  in  return  we  must  believe 
that  every  American  should  have  a  proper 
respect  for  the  patriots  who  made  possible 
our  way  of  life.  We  must  believe  that  one 
who  calls  himself  an  American  should  live 
according  to  the  standards  of  honesty,  dig- 
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Because  we  are  Americans,  we  must  look 
out  upon  the  vast  and  beautiful  resources 
which  Ood  has  given  us  with  a  deep  sense 
of  appreciation  for  our  heritage.  We  know 
we  have  enemies  who  would  deprive  us  of 
these  treasures  and  spread  ruin  upon  our 
cities,  towns  and  villages.  We  know  these 
enemies  would  destroy  our  churches  and 
our  Institutions  of  culture  which  have 
helped  us  through  the  years  to  build  char- 
acter and  spiritual  fortitude.  We  know  they 
could  lay  waste  to  the  verdant  lands,  and 
make  a  shambles  of  our  achievements  and 
In  so  doing  would  destroy  our  American 
way  of  life.  Our  Uvea  must  be  dedicated  to 
the  perpetuation  of  all  the  fine  Ideals  and 
high  purposes  for  which  thousands  of  our 
citizens  gave  their  lives,  and  all  of  us  Amer- 
icans are  called  upon  here  and  now  to  make 
a  similar  dedication,  lest  through  careless- 
ness, apathy  and  indifference,  we  lose  it  all. 

As  Americans,  we  must  give  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  blessings  of  the  past 
and  pray  earnestly  that  we  may  be  worthy 
to  seek  a  continuation  of  His  bounties  for 
the  future. 

Americanism  Is  freedom:  Freedom  to  de- 
sire .  .  .  Freedom  to  produce  .  .  .  Freedom 
to  exchange  .  .  .  Freedom  to  enjoy.  As 
Americans  and  as  Elks,  we  must  believe  in 
our  country.  Its  people,  and  Its  government. 


October  30,  1969 


TV     BARGAINS     FOR     CANDIDATES 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  has  been  public  discussion  about 
the  advisability  of  forcing  the  television 
industry  to  substantially  reduce  its  ad- 
vertising rates  for  candidates  seeking 
Federal  office.  While  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  exorbitant  cost  of  political  campaign- 
ing, it  is  my  opinion  that  singling  out 
one  media  and  asking  it  to  subsidize  part 
of  the  cost  of  political  campaigns  would 
be  discriminatory.  I  was  struck  by  a  re- 
cent editorial  on  this  subject  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  commend  it  to 
your  attention: 

TV  Bargains  for  Candidates 

With  the  costs  of  pwlltlcal  campaigns 
soaring,  the  Idea  of  bargain  rates  for 
television  and  radio  time  used  by  candi- 
dates has  a  strong  app>eal.  Men  and  wom- 
en who  run  for  public  office  have  come 
to  regard  television  In  particular  as  Indis- 
pensable. Yet  many  feel  that  they  cannot 
pay  at  regular  rates  for  all  the  time  they 
need;  so  there  Is  Increasing  pressure  on 
broadcasters  to  provide  special  rates  for  all 
legally  qualified  candidates.  A  Senate  sub- 
committee is  conducting  hearings  on  a  bill 
that  would  require  substantially  reduced 
rates   for   candidates  running  for  Congress. 

It  Is  rather  strange,  however,  to  be  talk- 
ing about  compelling  broadcasters  to  reduce 
their  rates  on  a  service  which  many  of  them 
are  willing  to  give  without  charge.  For  many 
years  the  broadcasters  have  sought  repeal 
of  Section  315  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Act  which  forbids  them  to  make 
time  available  to  the  regular  candidates  of 
the  major  parties  without  also  giving  time 
to  fringe  candidates  who  have  no  chance 
of  being  elected.  Without  this  Impediment  In 
the  law,  an  enormous  amount  ol  free  time 
would  be  given  to  presidential  and  congres- 
sional candidates  because  of  the  wide-spread 
public  Interest  In  contests  of  this  kind. 

The  television  networks  have  offered,  as 
an  alternative  to  the  bill,  to  give  varying 


reduction  In  rates  to  political  candidates. 
But  of  course  they  would  be  somewhat  in- 
hibited in  carrying  out  such  policies,  if  the 
rates  were  cut  to  very  low  figures  by  the 
necessity  of  accommodating  an  unforeseen 
nvimber  of  fringe  candidates  as  well  as  the 
regular  pwrty  nominees.  It  Is  dlfflcult  to  see, 
moreover  how  political  debates  would  be  ar- 
ranged under  a  system  of  reduced  rates, 
whether  voluntary  or  compulsory. 

The  best  approach  might  well  be  repeal 
of  Section  316  and  reliance  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission's  fairness 
doctrine  for  the  allocation  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  on  the  air  for  fringe  can- 
didates. If  serious  abuses  should  develop. 
Congress  could  deal  with  those  specific  prob- 
lems. We  think  the  risks  Involved  would  be 
minor  compared  to  the  great  disadvantage 
of  the  present  severe  restriction  on  the  use 
of   television   in  political   campaigns. 


COMMENTS    ON   THE    YOUTH   CON- 
SERVATION CORPS  AND  H.R.  14260 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  the  select  subcommittee 
has  given  me  to  file  views  on  the  proposed 
Youth  Conservation  Corps.  I  believe  the 
proposed  corps  Alls  a  much  neglected 
vacuum  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  sub- 
conmiittee  give  this  legislation  the  expe- 
ditious treatment  it  deserves. 

As  many  of  the  Members  already  know, 
I  have  also  introduced  legislation  which 
seeks  to  accomplish  many  of  the  same 
goals  outlined  in  the  bills  considered  dur- 
ing your  recent  hearings.  However,  my 
measure.  H.R.  14260,  has  some  differ- 
ences which  I  believe  substantially 
strengthens  the  proposed  corps  when 
compared  to  the  version  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee. 

Two  major  objections  were  raised  to 
the  Senate  bill  during  the  hearings  on  S. 
1076.  The  first  objection  was  the  length 
of  service  by  the  proposed  corpsmen.  The 
administration  experts  unanimously  ob- 
jected to  limiting  the  corpsmen's  experi- 
ence to  just  the  space  of  a  summer. 

The  second  objection,  although  re- 
lated to  the  first,  concerned  the  costs  ver- 
sus the  benefits.  S.  1076  authorizes  $3.5 
million  annually  to  implement  a  "sum- 
mer corps."  Administration  officials 
voiced  their  opposition  advancing  the 
argument  that  the  cost  exceeded  the  re- 
turn, and  in  fact  could  prove  more  costly 
when  supervisory  time  not  considered 
was  included  in  the  total. 

I  had  one  additional  objection  of  my 
own.  One  of  the  most  extensive  local 
youth  conservation  efforts  cunently  be- 
ing conducted  happens  to  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor. The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
involves  thousands  of  young  people  in 
young  people  in  numerous  conserva- 
tion projects.  Yet,  nowhere  in  S.  1076  is 
any  provision  made  to  incorporate  Labor 
Department  activities  into  the  corps,  nor 
is  there  any  requirement  for  the  Labor 
Department  to  participate  in  either  the 
planning  or  implementation  of  the  YCC. 
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I  believe  this  oversight  to  be  a  serious 

mistake.  ,       ^        _  . 

The  legislation  I  introduced  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  answers  each  of  these  three  ques- 
tions. At  a  later  point  in  this  statement 
I  will  review  the  approaches  I  have 
taken  in  regard  to  these  questions.  First 
1  would  like  to  set  forth  my  arguments 
for  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  con- 
structed in  the  manner  outlined  in  H.R. 

14260. 

There  are  essentially  three  arguments 
that  persuaded  me  to  introduce  my  YCC 
bill  This  is  not  to  say  that  I  am  not  in 
firm  agreement  with  the  representatives 
of  the  major  conservation  organizations. 
I  do  agree  with  their  views.  However,  the 
thrust  of  most  of  the  favorable  testi- 
mony suggested  that  the  most  important 
reason  for  initiating  YCC  was  the  im- 
pact it  would  make  on  the  young  people 
who  participate.  No  doubt  this  is  impor- 
tant There  are  three  other  compellmg 
arguments  for  YCC  and  it  is  these  argu- 
ments I  wish  to  stress. 

Until  it  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  no 
provision  had  been  made  for  disadvan- 
taged youngsters.  Although  the  Senate 
committee  did  finally  include  a  new  pro- 
vision in  their  reported  bill  which  recog- 
nized the  need  to  give  the  disadvantaged 
a  special  opportunity  to  participate,  lit- 
tle emphasis  was  placed  on  this  aspect  of 
the  YCC. 

This  is  most  unfortunate.  Anyone  fol- 
lowing the  current  labor  picture  realizes 
we  are  soon  going  to  be  waist  deep  in  a 
serious  social  problem.  With  unemploy- 
ment increasing,  and  expected  to  in- 
crease for  a  number  of  months  to  come, 
we  must  ask  ourselves  what  will  be  done 
with  the  literally  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed youngsters  the  accelerated  job- 
less rate  will  produce. 

During  the  last  v/eek  I  placed  a  set 
of  statistics  in  the  Congressional  Record 
which  dramatically  demon-strated  the 
effects  rising  unemployment  have  on  the 
young.  For  every  point  of  increase  in  the 
general  rate  there  is  apparently  a  10- 
percent  increase  in  the  youth  jobless 
rate.  Compounding  this  problem  the 
largest  segment  among  the  young  un- 
employed are  nonwhite,  unskilled  mi- 
nority males.  It  can  be  seen  from  these 
very  "brief  statistics  that  the  group  the 
increasing  unemployment  rate  affects 
most  is  the  group  least  able  to  afford 
such  adverse  circumstances.  It  is  also 
the  same  group  upon  which  the  YCC 
should  have  its  most  profound  impact. 

I  believe  that  the  most  socially  useful, 
and  efficiently  productive  direction  the 
proposed  YCC  can  take  is  to  absorb  a 
great  number  of  these  young  people  who 
are  becoming  the  increasing  victims  of 
Government  policy.  Everything  said 
about  the  wholesome,  meaningful,  and 
constructive  contact  a  young  person  can 
have  while  working  on  a  conservation 
project  must  be  doubled  and  doubled 
again  for  thousands  who  will  find  them- 
selves, because  of  Government  policies, 
on  the  street — with  no  money— and  little 
hope. 

I  cannot  plead  too  strongly  for  a  YCC 
that  is  first  and  most  importantly  an 
agency  that  gives  hope  to  those  without 
it.  I  can  think  of  no  more  disastrous 


course  for  this  agency  than  to  make  it 
subject  to  the  accusation  that  it  is  being 
used  as  nothing  more  than  an  oppor- 
tunity for  "middle  American"  children 
to  have  an  entertaining  summer 
vacation. 

The  second  argument  that  compelled 
me  to  introduce  the  legislation  is  my 
belief  that  our  national  forests  are  over 
administered  and  undermanaged.  A  vast 
bureaucracy  has  come  into  existence 
each  with  its  own  special  jurisdiction 
and  interest. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  interesting  facts 
which  will  serve  to  highlight  this  point. 
Three  departments — Labor,  Agriculture, 
and  Interior— now  are  involved  in  con- 
servation projects.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  is  involved  as  well,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  how  many  of  its 
people  are  directly  concerned  with  forest 
management. 

The  Agriculture  Department  of  course 
administers  the  national  forests  which 
occupy  some  187  million  acres.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  is  responsible 
for  more  than  450  million  acres.  Now,  of 
course,  these  are  not  the  only  agencies 
involved  in  forest  management.  We  have 
bureaucrats  from  Commerce,  Treasury, 
and  an  assortment  of  lesser  agencies  not 
worth  listing.  Everyone  seems  to  be  in- 
volved in  administering  our  forest 
I'Gsoiirccs . 

And  that  is  exactly  my  point^-every- 
one  seems  to  be  administering  while 
there  seems  to  be  a  surfeit  of  people  out 
in  the  field.  For  example,  Agriculture's 
Forest  Service  bulletin  reports  an  em- 
ployment force  of  some  20.000  of  which 
"About  7,000  are  professional  foresters." 
The  rest  of  the  force  is  in  "administra- 
tive—and other  professions."  When  the 
various  agencies  begin  overlapping  ad- 
ministrative personnel  the  organiza- 
tional charts  become  mind  boggling  and 
one  must  ask  whether  the  proportion  of 
desk  administrators  to  field  managers 
might  show  a  disproportionate  ratio. 

Of  course  the  YCC  will  not  solve  this 
organizational  problem,  but  my  proposal 
will  do  at  least  two  things  not  presently 
evident.  First,  it  will  get  the  three  prin- 
cipal agencies  together  to  discuss  at 
least  putting  young  people  into  the  field. 
Second,  the  YCC  should  substantially 
increase  the  number  of  bodies  actually 
doing  on  the  spot  resource  management. 
For  if  the  present  organizational  night- 
mare of  the  forest  management  bureauc- 
racy suggests  a  lesson  it  is  we  are  not 
taking  full  advantage  of  this  natural 
resource. 

This  leads  me  to  the  third  argument. 
In  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  this 
precious  resource  we  must  have  the 
manpower  available  to  do  the  job.  The 
manpower  is  not  currently  available.  The 
proposed  YCC  should  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward filling  the  gap. 

With  the  demand  for  housing  increas- 
ing, foreign  competition  at  the  door, 
ahd  timber  prices  spiraling  putting 
nfeeded  housing  out  of  the  range  of 
lower  income  families  it  is  imperative 
that  forest  management  be  upgraded 
and  made  a  more  important  component 
of  our  domestic  policy. 

As  I  suggested  earlier,  the  measure  I 
introduced  on  October  8.  HJR.  14260,  an- 
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swers  many  of  the  questions  raised  by 
the  above  argiunents. 

First,  my  bill  incorporates  the  Labor 
Department  into  the  program.  The  leg- 
islation establishes  an  interagency— La- 
bor. Interior,  Agriculture — groups  famil- 
iar with  their  respective  youth  employ- 
ment projects.  This  group  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  recommending  the  details 
on  implementing  the  YCC.  I  did  this  be- 
cause I  felt  the  corps  required  the  close 
cooperatioii  and  coordination  of  all  three 
agencies  if  it  was  to  start  upon  a  firm 
foundation. 

The  second  major  feature  of  the  bill 
leaves  the  length  of  YCC  service  open. 
Rather  than  confining  it  to  any  specific 
period  I  felt  the  length  of  service  should 
be  flexible  in  order  to  take  into  con- 
sideration such  factors  as  the  need  for 
additional  manpower  for  specific  short 
or  long  range  forest  management  proj- 
ects, and,  second,  the  rate  of  youth  un- 
employment. To  confine  by  statute  YCC 
service  to  a  specific  length  is  a  mistake. 
The  program  must  have  a  high  degree  of 
fiexibility  in  this  area. 

The  third  feature  of  my  bill  concerns 
the  formula  for  funding.  Rather  than 
authorizing  new  funds,  H.R.  14260  di- 
rects the  interagency  group  to  examine 
current  youth  employment  programs 
within  the  component  agencies  and  re- 
port how  funds  already  allocated  for 
lesser  priority  programs  be  redirected  to 
YCC.  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a 
substantial  amount  of  money  now  being 
spent  on  similar  efforts  which  lack  cen- 
tral direction  and  purpose — therefore 
supbstantially  blunting  the  impact  these 
funds  were  designed  to  produce. 

HR  14260  while  preserving  the  con- 
cept of  the  YCC.  is  substantiaUy  differ- 
ent in  detail  than  the  other  bills  being 
considered.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
my  bill  answers  the  objections  raised 
against  the  other  bills,  while  at  the  same 
time  strengthening  the  overall  program. 


GOVERNORS  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
GIVEN  VETO  POWERS  OVER 
LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  BROV^TN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er the  OEO  legal  services  program  ranks 
as'  outstanding  among  efforts  developed 
over  the  past  few  years  to  aid  poorer  citi- 
zens Thousands  of  Americans  now  uti- 
lize vital  legal  aid  they  previously  were 
unaware  of  or  were  unable  to  afford. 

Unfortunately,  following  Senate  adop- 
tion of  the  Murphy  amendment  to  the 
OEO  authorization  bill,  future  effective- 
ness of  the  legal  services  program  ap- 
pears uncertain,  and  if  the  House  fails 
to  reject  this  amendment,  not  only  is 
the  prospect  quite  dim  for  this  admira- 
ble program,  but  an  important — and 
dangerous — precedent  may  be  set  which 
can  seriously  weaken  the  entire  range  of 
antipoverty  projects. 

As  I  interpret  the  amendment  s  objec- 
tive,   Congress    can — and   should — offer 
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assistance  to  pbor  people  when  they  can- 
not afford  a,  lawyer  in  some  specific  mat- 
ter, but  Congress  does  not  mean  that 
poor  citizens  should  have  similar  help 
in  determining — and  possibly  redefin- 
ing— their  broad  legal  and  civil  rights. 

Such  an  altitude  Is  both  demeaning 
and  patronizing.  In  effect,  it  says  "we 
can  aid  you  because  you  are  poor,  but 
we  are  not  interested  in  changing  in- 
stitutions thafl  keep  you  poor." 

On  the  surface,  the  popular  theory 
supporting  this  amendment  holds  that 
State  and  lotal  o£Qclals  should  have 
greater  detemtinatlon  over  program  di- 
rection, that  these  administrators  will 
be  more  respo<isive  to  the  needs  of  their 
own  areas.  Yejt,  given  the  blighted  his- 
tory and  merger  accomplishments  of 
antipoverty  etforts  in  many  States  in 
which  there  are  now  strong  legal  serv- 
ices programs,  these  views  are  extremely 
shortsighted.  Control  by  the  Governors 
means  the  ebd  of  many  legal  aid 
programs. 

Under  the  apiendment,  the  role  of  in- 
dividual lawyers  will  become  untenable. 
Even  though  tjhe  lawyer  is  an  oflBcer  of 
the  court,  his  I  first  and  foremost  advo- 
cacy represent*  clients'  rights  and  needs. 
By  making  tae  lawyer  answer  to  the 
system— by  piitting  his  actions  at  the 
mercy  of  a  p(itential  veto  at  any  time 
by  the  political!  establishment^the  client 
will  necessarily  suffer,  and  so,  eventu- 
ally, will  the  ^stem,  itself. 

Of  course,  tike  real  reason  behind  this 
amendment  rdsults  from  many  contro- 
versial— and,  jtherefore,  most  of  the 
time,  positiv6-|-things  done  imder  the 
auspices  of  leg^l  services  programs.  And 
any  attempt  tc  cut  into  existing  power 
relationships,  to  create  expanded  polit- 
ical strength  for  previously  disenfran- 
chised person^  naturally  nms  quickly 
into  major  obstacles  from  current 
powerholders.  ^t  is  as  simple  as  that. 

If  we  allow  4  line-item  veto  power  for 
the  legal  services  program,  who  can  say 
what  will  be  liext.  I  do  not  claim  to  be 
a  seer,  but  I  predict  that  this  type  ma- 
neuver may  bt  tacked  on  many  other 
controversial     programs — perhaps     not 

this  year,  but  quite  soon  nevertheless 

if  this  dangercius  precedent  is  approved. 

Already,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  little 
support  for  the  Murphy  amendment 
within  the  administration.  OEO  Director 
Rumsfeld  stror  gly  opposes  it ;  I  also  hear 
that  Attorney  Oeneral  Mitchell  may  not 
favor  the  amendment.  Criticism  from 
members  of  th^  legal  profession  and  by 
the  press  also  has  been  mounting. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Murphy 
amendment  represents  a  significant 
backward  step  for  the  Congress,  and  I 
urge  my  colleairues  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  relevant 
letters,  statemmts,  and  editorials  per- 
taining to  the  Vlurphy  amendment,  and 
I  now  place  th?m  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Statement  by  ])onaij>  RuMsreu)  on  OEO 
Legislation  Passed  by  the  Senate 
I  was  generaJlj  pleased  by  the  action  taken 
by  the  Senate  <in  Tuesday.  The  final  vote 
of  72  for  and  orlv  3  against  a  two-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Cfflce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity was,  by  far,  the  largest  margin  ever 
received  for  the  ]  urogram  In  the  Senate  of  the 
T7nlted   States   since   the   program  began   In 
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1964.  The  debate  and  the  final  vote  indicates 
brocMl  support  in  the  Senate  for  the  OEO 
and  its  mission,  as  weU  aa  the  concern  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  for  effectively  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  the  poor. 

However,  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
on  Legal  Services  offered  by  Senator  Murphy 
Is  most  unfortunate  and  will  seriously  dam- 
age the  Legal  Services  program.  The  Congress 
properly  saw,  when  establishing  the  Legal 
Services  Program,  that  to  be  succeasful  local 
communltlee  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  Legal  Services  programs  to  meet  their 
local  needs.  A  balance  was  carefully  devised 
by  the  Ck>n{;Teae  and  It  has  worked  well.  It 
should  not  be  changed  lightly.  I  will  strongly 
oppose  this  amendment  In  the  House.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  the  House  of  Rejyresentatlves 
win  see  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  the  Legal 
Services  Program  and  will  not  risk  denying 
the  benefits  of  Legal  Services  programs  to  the 
pbor  In  major  sections  of  the  nation. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Oct.  19, 
1969] 

CtTRB   ON    LBGAI,    SXKVICSS   IN    OEO    A   BLOW   TO 
NXKOY 

(By  James  C.  Millstone) 

Washington,  October  18. — The  United 
States  Senate  applied  a  mighty  shove  this 
week  to  accelerate  the  downward  slide  of  the 
war  on  poverty,  antipoverty  warriors  as- 
serted. Discovering  an  antipoverty  program 
that  worked,  the  Senate — with  minimum  de- 
bate and  little  apparent  interest — quickly 
voted  to  curb  Its  effectiveness. 

The  target  was  the  Legal  Services  Program 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The 
Senate  voted  to  set  Legal  Services  apart  from 
all  other  antipoverty  programs  by  making  Its 
work  subject  to  the  veto  of  any  state  gov- 
ernor, denying  the  OEO  director  the  author- 
ity to  override  such  a  veto. 

Stunned  OEO  officials  were  dizzy  with 
shock  and  surprise. 

"We  had  no  inkling,"  said  Terry  Lenzner, 
29  years  old,  a  former  Harvard  football  cap- 
tain who  now  directs  the  program.  "In  fact,  I 
was  told  It  couldn't  happen." 

OEO's  new  director,  former  Representa- 
tive Donald  Rumsfeld  (Rep.),  Illinois,  who  Is 
trying  to  soften  the  agency's  Image  as  a 
center  of  controversy,  called  his  first  press 
conference  since  assuming  the  generalship 
of  the  war  on  poverty  to  denounce  the  Sen- 
ate action  and  promise  a  fight  to  reverse  It 
In  the  House. 

Lobbyists  for  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, whose  support  of  a  strong  legal  services 
program  Is  unwavering,  were  still  trying  to 
figure  out  what  had  gone  wrong.  The  anti- 
Legal  Services  move  Just  didn't  figure. 

To  practitioners  of  the  law  who  have 
grieved  at  the  Inability  of  the  American  sys- 
tem to  assure  the  poor  man  equal  Justice 
with  the  rich.  Legal  Services  was  a  godsend, 
the  Jewel  In  the  OEO  crown. 

Through  Legal  Services,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  1600  lawyers  to  represent  poor 
people  In  270  communities  across  the  land, 
spending  $50,000,000  a  year.  In  a  society  that 
has  constantly  urged  the  poor  to  abide  by 
the  law  of  the  land  rather  than  the  law  of 
the  Jungle.  Legal  Services  offered  the  means 
to  the  desired  end  of  working  within  the 
system. 

Not  only  did  the  organized  bar  stand  four- 
square behind  Legal  Services,  young  law 
school  graduates  satisfied  their  yearning  for 
an  alternative  to  Wall  Street  corporate  bore- 
dom  by  flocking  to  the  neighborhood  law 
offices  operating  with  OEO  money. 

Even  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  no  cheer- 
leader for  the  war  on  poverty,  put  the  Legal 
Services  Program  In  a  special  niche.  He  ap- 
proved a  budget  increase  over  the  funds 
sought  for  Legal  Services  by  the  prevlotis 
Administration. 

And  Rumsfeld  gave  an  unusual  endorse- 
ment to  Legal  Services  by  elevating  It  from 
a  part  of  the  all-embracing  community  ac- 
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tlon  operation  to  the  status  of  a  separate 
division. 

"The  Legal  Services  Program,"  he  said,  "has 
come  to  symbolize  much  of  the  mission  of 
this  agency  (OEO):  Justice  for  the  poor, 
and  orderly  Institutional  change  within  the 
framework  of  the  legal  system." 

Rumsfeld,  Lenzner,  ABA  officials  and  con- 
gressional supporters  were  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  the  Senate  change.  If  approved 
in  the  House  and  enacted  Into  law,  would 
ruin  the  program. 

"In  effect,"  said  John  P.  Tracey,  assistant 
director  of  the  bar  association's  Washington 
bxireau,  "this  will  end  OEO's  Legal  Services 
Program.  Attorneys  In  the  field  will  suffer 
a  crisis  of  confidence.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised, should  this  change  pass  the  House, 
to  see  It  followed  by  mass  resignations." 

Lenzner  could  not  have  agreed  more.  The 
change,  he  said.  Is  "a  threat  to  the  whole 
program."  Its  immediate  Impact,  Lsnzner 
said,  would  be  on  local  attorneys  who  would 
have  to  decide  "whether  they  can  stay  in  a 
program  where  they  must  chance  retalia- 
tion" of  losing  the  funds  that  pay  their  sal- 
aries for  representation  of  poor  clients  in 
suits  that  state  governors  may  not  like. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  the  Legal 
Services  Program  has  been  Its  development 
as  both  a  means  of  sweeping  law  reform  and 
as  an  advocate  for  the  poor  against  unrea- 
sonable and  unfair  government  actions. 

The  nation's  brightest  young  law  graduates 
have  been  attracted  to  the  program  because 
of  its  success  in  challenging  the  way  state 
and  federal  agencies  who  deal  dally  with  the 
poor  have  treated  their  clients. 

Last  year  antipoverty  lawyers  won  their 
first  case  In  the  Supreme  Court  on  behalf  of 
a  young  mother  of  five  who  was  denied  wel- 
fare benefits  In  California  on  a  questionable 
technicality.  A  few  months  later,  they  earned 
a  far-reaching  victory  when  the  nation's 
highest  court  held  unconstitutional  .state 
regulations  requiring  welfare  applicants  to 
establish  their  right  to  benefits  through  a 
period  of  residency. 

Other  efforts  by  state  officials  to  hold  down 
welfare  costs  have  been  attacked  by  Legal 
Services.  The  Supreme  Court  already  has 
knocked  out  "man-ln-the-house"  rules  used 
to  deny  benefits  to  mothers  of  dependent 
children. 

In  the  new  term  of  court,  the  Justices  have 
agreed  to  rule  on  several  Issues  brought  by 
antipoverty  lawyers,  including  whether 
states  may  legally  reduce  the  level  of  bene- 
fits to  Individuals,  and  whether  a  state  may 
set  an  absolute  maximum  limit  on  the 
amount  of  welfare  a  family  may  receive. 

Legal  Services  lawyers  have  won  rights 
for  public  housing  tenants  against  evictions 
without  notice,  for  wage-earners  against 
garnishment  actions  taken  without  a  hear- 
ing, for  students  against  punishment  by 
school  officials  without  recourse  to  appeal 

Thanks  to  actions  by  antipoverty  lawyers, 
poor  people  have  won  the  right  to  be  repre- 
sented In  mass  transit  rate-making  In  Bal- 
timore, a  new  state  law  in  Massachusetts 
spelling  out  tenant  rights,  the  right  to  coun- 
sel In  municipal  courts  in  Oregon  and  Flor- 
ida, a  right  to  prevent  California  Gov.  Ron- 
ald Reagan  from  reducing  state  health  care 
benefits. 

The  result  of  all  these  successful  actions 
against  state  officials  has  been  two  fold:  first. 
It  has  cost  the  states  a  lot  of  money,  chiefly 
by  thwarting  efforts  to  reduce  various  serv- 
ices to  the  poor.  Second,  It  has  enraged  some 
of  the  state  officials,  notably  Reagan. 

Two  years  ago,  after  suffering  a  series  of 
court  defeats  at  the  hands  of  Legal  Services 
lawyers,  Reagan  persuaded  Senator  George 
Murphy  (Rep.),  California,  to  try  to  push 
through  Congress  a  proposal  to  prohibit  an- 
tipoverty lawyers  from  filing  lawsuits  against 
Government  agencies.  The  Senate  rejected 
the  move. 

No  more  was  heard  on  the  subject  until 
Murphy  sprang  his  surprise  amendment  this 
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week.  The  occasion  was  the  arrival  on  the 
Senate  floor  of  a  bill  to  extend  the  life  of 
GEO  for  two  years,  along  with  funding  au- 
thority for  that  period. 

The  day  before  the  bill  reached  the  floor. 
Murphy  Included  In  a  committee  report  on 
the  proposal  a  personal  note  that  he  was 
"considering  introducing  an  amendment  to 
the  bin  that  directs  the  program  toward  legal 
assistance  and  away  from  law  reform." 

ABA  lobbyists  quickly  moved  to  counter 
any  such  move  by  circulating  a  letter  from 
the  organization's  president,  Bernard  O. 
Segal  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Murphy  move  was  not  viewed  as  a 
matter  of  much  concern  by  OEO  lobbyists. 
They  recalled  his  defeat  In  1967,  knew  that 
Legal  Services  was  widely  regarded  as  among 
the  most  effective  OEO  programs,  were  aware 
that  Mr.  Nixon  and  Rumsfeld  wanted  to  ap- 
prove the  OEO  bill  without  amendment. 

The  few  moments  of  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment were  not  very  enlightening.  At  one 
point,  questioned  about  the  meaning  of  his 
proposal  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  (Dem.), 
Wisconsin.  Murphy  said : 

•I  am  unclear  on  that  ...  in  the  speed  of 
writing  the  amendment  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  even  read  the  language  which  the 
staff  has  Included." 

The  only  protest  came  from  Senator  Wal- 
ter F.  Mondale  (Dem.) ,  Minnesota,  who  had 
to  come  rushing  to  the  floor  when  the 
amendment  was  brought  up  earlier  than  had 
been  anticipated.  With  Senators  displaying 
more  interest  in  the  World  Series  game  then 
on  television  In  the  cloakroom,  they  quickly 
disposed  of  the  amendment  by  approving  It 
45-40.  Twenty-nine  Republicans  Joined  16 
Southern  Democrats  to  provide  the  winning 
margin.  Five  Republicans  and  35  Democrats 
voted  against  the  amendment. 

•  We  weren't  prepared  for  the  number  of 
Republicans  who  voted  against  the  Adminis- 
tration." one  lobbyist  said.  "There  was  a  lot 
of  confusion  on  this.  The  amendment  came 
up  sooner  than  expected.  Absences  hurt  us. 
And  some  Senators,  I'm  sure,  dldnt  know 
what  they  were  voting  on." 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-'Hmes,  Oct.  21,  1969] 
A  Move  to  Veto  Justice 

Sen.  George  Murphy  (R-Callf.)  has  pushed 
through  the  Senate  an  amendment'  that 
would  give  governors  the  right  to  veto  any 
legal  service  activity  offered  within  their 
states  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  amendment  Is  attached  to  a  money  au- 
thorization bill  that  must  go  to  the  House, 
and,  legislatively,  there  will  be  a  chance  to 
erase  the  folly. 

Nonetheless,  the  move  definitely  endangers 
the  legal  services  program,  which  has  be- 
come one  of  OEO's  true  successes.  OEO  Direc- 
tor Donald  Rumsfeld  will  need  all  the  allies 
he  can  muster. 

The  legal  services  program  htis  brought  to 
the  poor  and  harassed  something  they  have 
not  historically  experienced:  expert  legal 
representation  and  protection  of  the  law  in 
both  minor  and  major  matters.  Naturally, 
the  program — staffed  by  1,800  eager  and  per- 
sistent attorneys — has  made  enemies.  It  has 
done  so  because  the  lawyers  often  step  on  es- 
tablishment toes. 

One  of  the  luminaries  sent  limping  on  oc- 
casion Is  Murphy's  friend  and  former  screen 
colleague.  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  California. 

Reagan  has  been  sorely  troubled  by  mi- 
grant workers  demanding  reform  down  on  the 
farm.  He  has  been  at  least  as  sorely  troubled 
by  the  OEO  legal  assistance  given  these  work- 
ers. 

For  example,  as  Tom  Llttlewood  of  !>" 
Sun-Times  Washington  Bureau  pointed  out 
Monday,  these  attorneys  "resisted  the  im- 
portation of  Mexican  braceroes  to  pick  the 
tomato  crop,  thwarted  Reagan's  cutback  In 
medical  care  for  the  needy  aged  and  blocke<i 
a  school  district  from  closing  classes  so  the 
students  could  help  with  the  grape  harvest.' 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Reagan,  of  course.  Is  not  the  only  state 
official  to  feel  the  Impact  of  the  OEO  efforts, 
and  the  lawyers  themselves  have  rubbed  a 
little  salt  in  the  sore  spots.  Rumsfeld  ap- 
pointee Terry  P.  Lenzner,  head  of  the  legal 
services  program,  said  he  plans  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  legal  assistance  activities  to  com- 
munity questions  such  as  poor  garbage  pick- 
up, bad  street  lighting  or  other  "mlsalloca- 
tton  of  resources." 

And  In  August  a  group  of  poverty  lawyers 
banded  together  to  "oppose  and  resist  politi- 
cal ..  .  or  other  Interference  In  the  effective 
representation  of  our  clients  who  are  in- 
digent." 

The  poor  needs  this  tough-minded  help, 
for  Justice  should  not  belong  only  to  those 
who  can  afford  It.  Let's  hope  a  few  voices 
&re  raised  to  that  effect  In  Congress. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  23,  1969] 
Lawyees  for  the  Poor 
An  amendment  added  on  the  Senate  fioor 
to  the  anti-poverty  program  authorization 
bill  threatens  to  kill  one  of  the  most  crea- 
tive and  socially  useful  projects  financed 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The 
amendment.  Introduced  by  Senator  Murphy, 
would  give  the  governors  of  the  states  a 
veto  power  over  legal  services  projects.  The 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  allow  the  gover- 
nors to  block.  If  they  chose,  many  of  the 
efforts  by  OEO  lawyers  to  bring  about  far- 
reaching  legal  reforms. 

It  Is  quite  understandable  why  some  gov- 
ernors and  other  politicians  want  this 
amendment  passed.  The  young  lawyers  OEO 
has  employed  are  simply  too  energetic  and 
progressive  for  their  tastes.  These  lawyers 
have  not  stuck  to  the  idea  that  the  poor  are 
given  adequate  legal  counsel  If  their  simplest 
problems  with  the  law  are  handed  well.  In- 
stead, they  have  attempted  to  give  the  poor 
the  same  kind  of  legal  services  that  the 
rich  can  afford.  As  a  result,  OEO-flnanced 
projects  have  attacked  such  things  as  the 
attempt  by  Governor  Reagan  to  cut  $16  mil- 
lion from  California's  Medicaid  program  and 
an  attempt  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
Import  farm  workers  from  Mexico.  Senator 
Murphy  was  quite  candid  In  saying  on  the 
Senate  floor  that  this  Is  the  kind  of  activity 
from  which  he  thinks  OEO  lawyers  should 
desist. 

Fortunately,  the  nation's  legal  commu- 
nity Is  rallying  In  defense  of  the  OEO  lawyers 
and  In  opposition  to  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment. The  board  of  governors  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  has  called  the  amend- 
ment an  "oppressive  Interference  with  the 
freedom  of  the  lawyer  and  the  citizen."  The 
poverty  lawyers,  of  course,  are  opposed  to 
the  amendment,  as  Is  the  National  Legal 
Aid  and  Defender  Association  whose  presi- 
dent said  last  week,  "To  give  the  poor  only 
certain  'desirable'  services  makes  the  'poor 
fellow'  to  use  Senator  Murphy's  words,  a 
second-rate  citizen  In  our  halls  of  Justice." 

A  year  ago,  Senator  Murphy  attempted  to 
achieve  the  same  end  with  a  different 
amendment  which  was  rejected  by  Congress. 
We  trust  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  not  be  beguiled  Into  accepting  his 
effort  this  year  It  ought  to  insist  that  the 
law  governing  this  aspect  of  OEO's  opera- 
tions remain  as  It  Is — with  governors  free 
to  veto  those  projects  they  dislike  but  with 
the  Director  of  OEO  free  to  override  the 
vetoes.  A  governor  should  not  be  given  power 
to  veto  or  to  Intimidate  through  a  threat 
of  a  future  veto  any  project  that  Is  designed 
to  brtng  equal  rights  to  all  Americans. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  29,  1969] 
Legal  Aid — ^For  Lawyers 
One  of  the  most  effective  programs  In  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  legal  serv- 
ices, under  which  1,800  attorneys  In  800 
neighborhood  offices  In  forty-nine  states  rep- 
resent Impoverished  clients.  Federal  funds 
administered  through  the  O.E.O.  enable  hun- 
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dreds  of  thousands  of  Indigent  persons  every 
year  to  obtain  equal  Justice  under  law. 

The  program  will  perish  In  the  areas  where 
It  Is  most  needed  If  a  proposed  Senate  amend- 
ment to  this  year's  antipoverty  bill  goes 
through.  By  giving  Governors  veto  powers 
over  O.E.O.  storefront  law  projects,  It  would 
place  effective  legal  representation  at  the 
mercy  of  state  and  local  political  machines. 
It  would.  In  many  cases,  prevent  the  disad- 
vantaged from  getting  an  even  break  before 
politically  appointed  Judges.  It  would  dis- 
courage some  of  the  most  dedicated  young 
lawyers  In  the  country  from  entering  the  new 
field  of  antipoverty  law. 

This  SLmendment  should  be  called  the 
Reagan  amendment  because  the  California 
Governor  Is  really  the  man  behind  it.  The 
board  of  governors  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation has  described  the  amendment  as 
"oppressive  Interference  with  the  freedom  of 
the  lawyer  and  the  citizen"  which  would 
"discourage  actions  that  are  f>olitlcally  un- 
popular." The  conference  in  New  York  this 
week  of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Association  clearly  shows  the  deep  concern 
of  the  bar  all  over  the  country  for  represent- 
ing clients  who  cannot  afford  to  pay.  Their 
rights  will  be  seriously  Infringed  If  the  Rea- 
gan amendment  Is  adopted. 

News  Release  of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Association,  October  17,  1960 
Maynard  J.  Toll,  president  of  the  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association 
(NLADA),  Issued  the  following  statement 
today : 

On  Oct.  14  the  Senate  passed  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Senator  George  Murphy 
(R-Calif)  to  the  effect  that  the  governor  of 
each  state  would  have  an  absolute  veto  over 
the  funding  of  any  Legal  Services  Program 
assisted  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. Although  another  amendment  has  also 
been  passed  that  would  give  the  President 
f>ower  to  override  the  governor's  veto.  It  Is 
unlikely  that  this  safeguard  will  remain  In 
any  final  bill  agreed  upon  by  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Through 
threatened  use  fo  this  veto,  a  governor  could 
Impose  crippling  restrictions  and  curbs  upon 
the  activities  of  legal  aid  offices  assisting  the 
poor  of  this  country. 

NLADA  has  strongly  suppwrted,  to  date, 
the  Legal  Services  Program  of  OEO  because 
its  administrators  have  Insisted  that  these 
programs  for  the  poor  provide  the  fullest 
range  of  services.  This  approach  has  demon- 
strated its  practical  Idealism  as  evidenced 
by  the  response  of  the  poverty  community 
to  these  programs.  To  tell  the  poor  now  that 
legal  services  are  to  be  cut  back  and  that 
their  lawyers  cannot  entertain  cases  of  broad 
social  significance  would  destroy  all  the  gains 
already  achieved  by  the  program.  More,  the 
threat  of  restrictions  would  cause  the  poor 
to  view  the  program  as  a  paternalistic  hand- 
out meant  to  deceive  but  not  to  help 
effectively. 

Throughout  Its  59-year  history,  NLADA 
has  fought  steadfastly  for  the  principle  that 
a  p>oor  person  unable  to  i>ay  legal  fees  should 
receive  the  same  quality  of  effective  legal 
services  as  his  more  affluent  brother.  To  give 
the  p>oor  only  certain  "needed"  or  "desirable" 
services  mtikes  the  "poor  fellow",  to  use  Sen- 
ator Mtirphy's  words,  a  second-rate  clUzen 
In  legal  negotiations  and  our  halls  of  Justice. 
In  addition,  the  morale  of  the  2,000  new 
lawyers  now  working  In  these  programs  would 
suffer  tremendously  If  their  Independence  of 
action  on  behalf  of  the  poor  were  curtailed 
and  restricted.  These  advocates  are  now  sub- 
ject only  to  the  ethical  standards  of  the 
profession.  All  professional  associations — 
NLADA,  The  American  Bar  Association, 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association,  and  the 
National  Bar  Association — have  supported 
this  program  because  It  has  assured  this  full 
lndeF>endence  to  the  lawyer  and  a  total  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  needs  of  the  pwverty 
community. 
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Judge   or    Municipal   Court,    Los 
Angeles  Judicial  District, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  October  21.  1969. 
Hon.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives,  Cannon  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  George;  As  a  member  of  the  Nation- 
al Advisory  Committee  of  the  Legal  Services 
F>Togram  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  an 
amendment  passed  by  the  Senate  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  extension  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  which  could  re- 
sult In  defeating  the  purposes  of  the  Legal 
Services  Program  under  the  OEO.  This 
amendment  grants  the  governor  of  a  state 
the  right  to  veto  legal  services  projects.  It 
was  authored  by  Senator  George  Murphy  of 
California. 

Additionally,  the  OEO  director  has  been  de- 
prived of  the  power  to  override  a  governor's 
veto  of  legal  services  projects.  The  obvious 
result  of  this  amendment  is  to  deprive  the 
poor  people  of  legal  representation  in  the 
states  where  It  is  most  needed. 

"Vou  are  urged  to  study  this  provision  when 
the  measure  Is  referred  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  vote  against  the  provision 
which  will  take  away  the  effective  legal  pro- 
tection that  the  {>c)or  have  been  receiving 
through  the  Legal  Services  Program.  There  is 
a  meeting  of  our  advisory  committee  in 
Washington  on  November  7th  and  perhaps  It 
will  be  timely  and  desirable  to  have  a  repre- 
sentative of  your  office  at  this  meeting  in  the 
OEO  office  to  inform  you  more  fully  as  to  the 
possible  consequences. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  M.  Newman. 


DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  considering  the  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion Act.  of  wtiich  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor. 

For  some  time,  concerned  citizens  in 
my  congressional  district  have  been 
working  on  a  program  of  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation. While  relatively  new,  Macomb 
County's  drug  abuse  education  program 
is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  advanced 
in  the  Nation. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Daniel  P.  Gumbleton.  chairman  of  the 
Macomb  County  Task  Force  on  Mari- 
juana and  Drug  Abuse.  In  his  letter  he 
discusses  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act, 
and  the  need  for  Federal  assistance  in 
this  area. 

I  recommend  his  letter  to  my  col- 
leagues and  insert  it  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

United    Community    Services    of 
Metropolitan  Detroit, 

Warren.  Mich.,  October  27, 1969. 
Hon.  James  G.  O'Hara, 
House  of   Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Representative  O'Hara;  As  Chair- 
man of  the  Macomb  County  Task  Force  on 
Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press our  unanimous  support  for  the  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Act,  1969. 

The  experience  of  our  Task  Force  has  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  the  twenty-one 
school  districts  in  Macomb  County  need  as- 
sistance and  support  for  the  development  of 
sound  and  positive  curriculum  materials. 
Many  of  the  efforts  currently  under  way  are 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  adequate  re- 
search and  scientific  data  on  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse.  Because  of  this  lack  of 
adequate  materials  to  meet  the  high  demand. 
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there  has  emerged  an  abundance  of  secj^d- 
rate  pamphlets,  movies  and  te.ichlng  tools 
that  are  inaccurate,  misleading  and  have  the 
potential  of  encouraging  youths  to  experi- 
ment with  drugs  rather  than  point  out  t;ie 
true  dangers  of  experimentation.  If  we  do 
not  discourage  the  use  of  such  materials,  we 
are  only  going  to  diminish  the  credlblHiy  of 
the  teacher  in  presenting  the  curriculum  ap- 
preaches  to  be  developed  as  a  result  of  the 
passage  of  this  act. 

The  merits  of  the  drug  culture  have  been 
highly  acceptable  to  far  too  many  youths 
and  any  efforts  employed  by  the  adult  so- 
ciety that  are  not  reasonable  and  sound  will 
only  continue  to  support  the  arguments  of 
those  who  advance  the  abuse  of  chemical 
substances.  Therefore,  we  urge  you  to  con- 
sider the  need  for  extensive  research  on  the 
issue  of  drug  abuse  itself  so  that  educator? 
may  have  adequate  scientific  data  to  draw 
upon  for  the  development  of  specific  cur- 
riculum and  teaching  tools. 

Under  Section  4  "Community  Programs", 
we  would  like  to  recommend  that  specific 
opportunities  be  made  available  to  allow  for 
the  development  of  Imaginative  programs  by 
youth  and  young  adult  groups  to  reach  the 
vast  number  of  young  people  associated  with 
the  drug  culture  that  are  not  enrolled  in  any 
school  program.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  planning  and  e.xecu- 
tlon  of  training  seminars  recognize  the  fact 
that  It  is  only  through  young  people  them- 
selves that  we  will  reach  those  who  are  con- 
vinced that  the  drug  culture  Is  good  for 
them.  This  p>osltion  emerged  through  our 
awareness  that  advocates  of  the  drug  cul- 
ture are  convinced  that  the  use  of  drugs 
will  open  new  dimensions  of  the  mind  and 
opportunities  to  understand  their  fellow 
man.  This  is  a  very  difficult  position  for 
many  of  us  to  comprehend  because  of  our 
own  commitment  to  our  fellow  man.  How- 
ever, If  we  are  going  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem we  must  try  to  understand  the  frame  of 
reference  of  those  Involved. 

The  Macomb  County  Task  Force  has  been 
acting  as  a  catalyst  to  many  groups  in  our 
country  to  begin  developing  training  pro- 
grams for  the  professional  community  The 
enclosed  materials  represent  one  unique  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition  to  educational  efforts  on  drug 
abuse,  we  would  like  to  solicit  your  support 
and  help  in  securing  the  establishment  of 
treatment  resource  centers.  We  have  found, 
through  our  educational  efforts,  that  many 
individuals  are  coming  forth  and  identifying 
a  drug  dependency  problem.  At  this  time, 
we  do  not  have  any  Identifiable  resources 
to  treat  them.  On  September  12,  1969.  Judge 
John  Swalnson  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 
request  that  the  Marine  Hospital  In  Detroit 
be  designated  as  a  treatment  and  research 
center  for  the  metropolitan  area.  Any  en- 
couragement you  can  give  to  the  members  of 
this  Committee  to  consider  this  request  fa- 
vorably, win   be  much  appreciated. 

The  Macomb  Task  Force  appreciates  your 
Interests  In  this  problem  which  affects  so 
many  of  our  citizens  and  Is  willing  to  assist 
in  any  way  possible  to  secure  the  passase  of 
the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1969 
Sincerely, 

Daniel  P.  Gumbleton, 
Chairman,  Macomb  County  Task  Force 
on  Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse. 


TALK  TO  GOD  AND  BE 
STRENGTHENED 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  W^MAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend    and    distinguished    Member   of 


Congress,  Earl  Landgrebe  of  the  great 
State  of  Indiana,  has  taken  the  time  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  all  Congress- 
men a  "Very  Timely  Prayer." 

There  is  strength  through  prayer.  No 
man  is  or  can  be  omniscient  nor  omnip- 
otent Any  who  believe  the  contrary  are 
fools.  Likewise  the  maxim  that  haste 
makes  waste  applies  in  the  20th  century 
as  it  has  since  time  immemorial. 

I  include  Congressman  Landcrebe's 
"Timely  Prayer"  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whose  values  under  stress  seem  to  lose 
their  conviction.  The  simple  things  of 
life  are  often  the  truly  invaluable.  One 
of  these  is  prayer.  The  prayer  follows: 
A  Very  Timely  Prayer 

Slow  me  down,  Lord!  Ease  the  pounding 
of  my  heart  by  the  quieting  of  my  mind. 
Steady  my  hurried  pace  with  a  vision  of  the 
eternal  reach  of  Time.  Give  me,  amidst  the 
confusion  of  my  day,  the  calmness  of  the 
everlasting  hills.  Break  the  tension  of  my 
nerves  and  muscles  with  the  soothing  music 
of  the  singing  streams  that  live  In  my  mem- 
ory Help  me  to  know  the  magical  restorative 
power  of  sleep.  Teach  me  the  art  of  taking 
Minute  VacaUons  ...  of  slowing  down  to 
look  at  a  flower,  to  chat  with  a  friend,  to 
pat  a  dog,  to  read  a  few  lines  from  a  good 
book.  ,       ,  ^. 

Remind  me  each  day  of  the  Fable  of  the 
hare  and  the  tortoise,  that  I  may  know  that 
the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift;  that  there 
Is  more  to  life  than  increasing  Its  speed.  Let 
me  look  upward  into  the  branches  of  the 
towering  oak,  and  know  that  it  grew  because 
it  grew  Blowly  and  well.  Slow  me  down.  Lord, 
and  inspire  me  to  send  my  roots  deep  into 
the  soil  of  life's  enduring  values,  that  I  may 
grow  toward  the  stars  of  a  greater  destiny. 
Amen. 


MARS:    IS  RUSSLA  RACING? 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1969 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  consider  the  future  of  our  na- 
tional space  program  we  must  balance, 
not  only  of  the  opportunity  for  inter- 
national cooperation,  but  also  the  real- 
ities of  international  competition.  Not 
only  do  we  compete  for  men's  minds  in 
the  world  of  today  and  tomorrow  but 
also  we  compete  to  assure  that  we  may 
remain  secure  in  the  difficult  days  ahead. 
An  article  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Richey  in  the 
Huntsville  Times  of  Sunday,  September 
28,  points  to  the  progress  and  determi- 
nation of  the  Soviet  space  program  and 
what  it  may  mean  for  the  future.  "We 
would  do  well  to  heed  Mr.  Richey's  re- 
marks as  we  consider  our  future  activi- 
ties in  space. 
The  article  follows: 

Mars;  Is  Russia  Racing? 
(By  B.  J.  Richey) 
Washington. — American  space  officials  are 
convinced  the  Russians  are  aiming  for 
manned  Mars  missions,  perhaps  as  early  as 
1979,  even  though  the  Soviets  haven't  yet 
demonstrated  equipment  and  technique  nec- 
essary to  land  men  on  the  moon. 

There  also  Is  strong  feeling  that  Soviet 
Union  will  attempt  to  softland  an  unmanned 
spacecraft  on  Mars  in  1971.  the  next  oppor- 
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tunlty  to  launch  a  craft  to  the  red  planet,  and 
two  years  ahead  of  the  1973  unmanned  U.S. 
Viking  Mars  lander. 

In  light  of  past  and  unfulfilled  predictions 
of  what  the  Russians  are  up  to  in  their  space 
ventures,  it's  tempting  to  brush  off  these 
two  forecasts  as  Just  so  much  talk,  particu- 
lars since  topic  was  discussed  before  a 
congressional  conamlttee  studying  space 
findings. 

But  there  are  a  couple  of  solid  indications 
there  may  be  some  substance  to  the  Ideas. 

One;  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine,  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Admlnlstmtion  adminis- 
trator, who  disclosed  the  agency's  feelings 
about  the  Soviets  and  their  possible  Mars 
plans.  Is  not  James  Webb,  former  NASA 
chief,  who  was  a  fast-talker,  and  used  the 
"Russians  are  coming"  cry  often  to  squeeze 
funds  from  Congress. 

Secondly:  The  Russians,  Indeed,  have  al- 
ways shown  strong  Interest  In  the  planets. 
Since  1960  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  missed 
a  single  opportunity  to  launch  an  unmanned 
probe  to  either  Mars  or  Venus. 

The  Russian  program  popped  up  when 
space  officials  were  discussing  manned  and 
unmanned  Mars  plans. 

Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun,  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  director,  first  outlined  the  pos- 
sible launch  date  to  send  men  to  Mars  as 
Nov.  12.  1981.  They  would  land  on  the  planet 
in  August.  1982,  and  return  to  Earth  Aug.  14. 
1983. 

Both  von  Braun  and  Paine  underscored  the 
point  that  they  weren't  proposing  this  as 
an  American  target  date,  but  simply  using  it 
to  show  a  typical  Mars  Journey.  But  what 
Paine  said  next  certainly  made  it  seem  like 
a  strong  pitch  to  meet  this  date. 

'We  have  selected  1981  as  perhaps  the 
boldest  date,  perhaps  the  earliest  date  at 
which  the  Soviets  might  make  such  an  at- 
tempt, although  I  would  not  rule  out  1979, 
either,  as  perhaps  a  fly-by  date  in  their  pro- 
gram." he  said. 

It  Is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  not  decide  "to  mount  a  crash  pro- 
gram and  bring  this  In  before  the  end  of  the 
decade  of  the  1970s." 

Paine  shored  up  his  contention  by  present- 
ing, at  the  request  of  the  senators  on  the 
committee,  stories  from  the  official  Russian 
press  which  indicated  manned  missions  for 
cosmonauts  are  coming. 

"The  possibility  of  sending  piloted  space- 
ships to  Venus  and  Mars  is  excluded  in  the 
immediate  future.  But  the  time  will  come, 
maybe  before  the  end  of  the  20th  Century. 
when  an  expedition  of  people  on  board  a 
large  space  system  will  embark  on  a  lengthy 
interplanetary  voyage  to  our  neighboring 
planets,"  Soviet  space  scientist  L.  Sedov 
WTOte  in  Pravda  In  July  of  this  year.  "Auto- 
matic stations  will  pave  the  way  for  them." 
Paine  also  quoted  from  a  speech  by  Com- 
munist Party  secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev  In 
which  he  said  the  nights  of  Soyuz  4  and  5 
may  lead  toward  "solving  the  tasks  of  res- 
cuing cosmonauts  in  emergencies  during 
Earth  orbital  flight  or  during  distant  flights 
in  Interplanetary  space." 

Then  Paine  took  the  discussion  out  of  the 
context  of  what  might  be  interpreted  as  a 
Mars  race  to  follow  the  moon  race,  which  was 
easily  won  by  the  U.S. 

Etesplte  what  the  Russians  may  be  up  to, 
the  U.S.  should  work  toward  making  the  1973 
unmanned  Viking  landing  a  success,  and 
then  perhaps  talk  about  going  for  a  nmnned 
landing,  he  said. 

"In  my  mind.  In  no  event  should  we  make 
such  decisions  until  we  have  had  the  1973 
lander  on  Mars,  and  have  a  much  better  Idea 
of  conditions  there  and  the  degree  to  which 
the  U.S.  has  an  Interest  in  such  an  ex- 
pedition." 
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CONSTITUENT'S  SHOCK 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  other  day  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Burton  S.  Hoffman  of  1200 
North  Queen  Street,  Arlington.  'Va.,  one 
of  my  constituents,  expressing  his  shock 
and  surprise  that  certain  public  officials 
would  make  the  use  of  marihuana  legit- 
imate on  the  basis  that  to  continue  to 
make  its  use  unlawful  is  an  invasion  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens.  Mr. 
Hoffman's  letter  attacks  this  proposal 
head  on.  Since  his  views  sum  up  the 
overwhelming  attitude  of  northern  Vir- 
ginians on  this  most  disturbing  subject, 
I  am  including  his  letter  in  the  Record  : 

October    15.  1969. 
Representative  Joel  T.  Broyhill, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Broyhtll;  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  about  my  incredulous  shock 
and  surprise  to  read  the  report  in  a  recent 
leading  newspaper  of  the  statements  made 
by  a  responsible  public  official  concerning 
laws  against  the  use  and  possession  of 
marijuana. 

The  newspaper  reported  that  this  public 
official  said  that  he  opposed  any  laws  against 
the  use  and  possession  of  marijuana  and 
directly  quoted  the  official  as  saying  in  a 
hearing  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime.  "I  don't  see  how  you  can  say  it's  a 
crime  to  either  possess  or  use  this  drug." 
The  official  is  also  quoted  as  calling  laws 
against  the  use  of  marijuana  as  "an  invasion 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens." 

In  my  view  this  official  has  done  a  grave 
disservice  to  this  country  by  making  these 
reckless  statements  concerning  a  very  seri- 
ous problem,  of  which  you  must  be  well 
aware.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  reputable 
medical  or  legal  authority  would  support  this 
public  official's  view.  While  the  long-term 
effects  of  the  use  of  marijuana  may  not  be 
clearly  known,  there  seems  to  exist  grounds 
to  believe  that  grave  harm  is  likely.  Medical 
authorities  do  not  seriously  challenge  the 
fact  that  marijuana  is  a  dangerous  drug  and 
its  use  by  young  people  can  cause  serious 
psychological,  if  not  physiological  harm. 

Perhaps  a  case  can  be  made  for  reducing 
the  present  criminal  penalties  for  use  and 
possession  of  this  substance.  However,  the 
position  advocated  by  this  official,  Is  In  my 
view,  alarming  in  the  extreme. 

I    cannot   fathom   how   an   official    in    his 
position  could  Justify  the  use  of  such  a  dan- 
gerous substance   on  the   grounds   of  "con- 
stitutional  rights."   Where   is   such   a   right 
stated  in  the  ConsUtution?  It  is  my  view  that 
the  whole  question  of  drug  abuse  extends  far 
beyond   any   one   individual's   sacred   "right 
to  abuse  himself  "  because  of  the  much  vrtder 
ImpUcatlons  of  the  threats  and  costs  to  the 
whole  society  when  drug  abuse  is  resorted 
to  as  a  means  of  coping  with  Individual  prob- 
lems. Also,  when  the  drug  abuser's  time  runs 
out  and  It  becomes  necessary  for  the  healthy 
members   of   society   to   attempt   to   salvage 
him.  it  is  we,  the  over-taxed  taxpayers  who 
must   pay   the   bills   for   rehabilitation   pro- 
grams.   Furthermore,   it   is   recognized    that 
those  drug  abusers  who  do  go  on  to  the  so- 
called  "hard"  narcotics  from  marijuana  are 
in  fact  responsible  for  much  of  our  violent 
crime  today  In  the  course  of  their  Insatiable 
quest    for    Illegal    funds    to    "support    their 
habits."  So.  there  Is  a  much  broader  problem 
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here  than  any  alleged  abridgement  of  "In- 
dividual righta,**  ajid  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  official  Is  aeriouBly  mistaken  or,  at  the 
very  least,  dangerously  misgiilded. 

It  Is  my  earliest  belief  that  the  usage  of 
marijuana,  especially  by  the  young,  in  their 
formative  years,  bodes  much  111  for  the  future 
of  this  country,  and  that  responsible  Con- 
gressmen must  not  permit  this  official's  re- 
marks to  go  uncttallenged. 

Therefore,  as  ^  concerned  citizen  and  con- 
stituent of  the  t'enth  District,  I  urge  you  to 
take  a  vigorous  bubllc  stand  In  strenuous  op- 
position to  thl8|publlc  official's  position  and 
In  favor  of  a  reMonable,  Intelligent  and  re- 
sponsible appro^h  to  this  problem. 

May  I  have  yiur  reply  in  which  you  state 
your  views  on  tms  question  In  general,  and 
In  particular  with  respect  to  this  public  of- 
ficial's remarks?! 

Very  trul^  yours, 

Bttrton  S.  Hoitman. 


RARICK  REliORTS  TO  HIS  PEO- 
PLE—SUPREME COURT  HOLDS 
ITSELF  NOT  BOUND  BY  CON- 
STTTUnONi 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

_  ,_.  ^F    LOinSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSp  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  RARIC^.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  re- 
ceiving the  pei  curiam  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Courlj  yesterday — see  Congrks- 
siONAL  RZCORD.J  page  32098 — in  the  Mis- 
sissippi school ;  cases,  I  pointed  out  to 
the  Members  that  there  was  no  possible 
basis  In  either  the  Constitution  or  the 
law  for  Its  holding. 

Today,  I  reported  to  the  people  of  my 
district,  amplifj^lng  the  remarks  which  I 
made  on  Wednesday. 

I  Include  thej  report  at  this  point  fol- 
lowing my  remarks : 

Repoh^  bt  Ms.  Rarick 

Last  Wednes4ay.  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  an(ither  of  its  terrible  decisions 
on  our  schools. 

Althovigh  the  ^tual  cases  before  the  Cotirt 
were  Mississippi  cases,  the  Justices  obviously 
mean  for  this  decision  to  apply  to  all  of  the 
schools  in  the  Sduth — and  by  this  means  to 
abolish  our  freedom  of  choice. 

As  soon  as  neWs  of  the  decision  came  over 
the  wires,  I  sent  {to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a 
copy.  When  I  re^  It,  I  could  hardly  believe 
It. 

It  was  what  w^  call  a  "per  ciirlam"  deci- 
sion, which  mea^  that  none  of  the  Judges 
wanted  to  have  his  name  coimected  with  It.  I 
can  readily  undvstand  why  not. 

As  I  told  the  o^her  members  of  the  House 
that  evening,  the(  decision  cannot  pretend  to 
be  based  on  anyj  possible  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution^  nor  can  it  pretend  to  be 
groimded  In  anyj  possible  interpretation  of 
any  law  on  the  bdoks.  It's  a  classic  example  of 
the  arbitrary  and  tmfettered  exercise  of 
naked  power. 

Long  years  agol  Thomas  Jefferson  warned 
us  that  of  all  thef  tyrannies.  Judicial  tyranny 
was  the  most  to  be  feared.  That's  what  this 
latest  Supreme  (jourt  decision  is,  pure  and 
simple,  unadulterated  Judicial  tyranny. 

Up  until  1954  ft  had  never  been  serlotisly 
questioned  that  school  officials  had  the 
power  to  assign  children  to  one  school  or 
another,  and  that  the  race  of  the  child  could 
be  considered  as  4  factor  in  that  assignment. 

Suddenly,  in  1$54,  the  Warren  Court  de- 
cided  that   all   of   the   other   Judges   since 
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1869  had  been  unable  to  read  plain  English, 
and  that  the  Constitution  prohibited  any 
school  assignment  based  on  the  race  of  the 
child. 

In  other  words,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that  parents  had  freedom  of  choice  in 
the  school  assignment  of  their  children,  and 
that  the  the  Constitution  prohibited  any 
government  interference  which  was  based 
on  the  race  of  the  child. 

This  meant  that  Negro  children  could  at- 
tend white  schools,  or  white  children  could 
attend  Negro  schools,  and  the  school  author- 
ities had  no  power  to  make  assignments 
based  on  race. 

We  here  in  Louisiana,  like  our  neighbors 
In  the  rest  of  the  South,  did  not  agree  with 
that  decision.  We  did  not  believe  that  the 
Constitution  Interfered  with  our  school 
system.  We  still  do  not. 

But  we  have  learned  to  live  with  this 
Icffea — that  our  schools  cannot  assign  a  child 
to  one  school  or  another,  based  on  his  race. 
We  have  operated  on  the  basis  of  freedom 
of  choice. 

This  is  what  Is  meant  by  the  term  "de- 
segregation." That  the  State  of  Louisiana 
has  no  power  to  force  the  separation  of  the 
races  In  the  public  school  system.  If  the  peo- 
ple, of  their  own  free  choice,  decide  to  send 
their  children  to  schools  which  are  attended 
by  children  of  their  own  race,  the  Constitu- 
tion has  no  more  to  say  about  that  than  it 
does  about  which  church  you  elect  to  at- 
tend. It  only  says  that  you  have  the  right 
to  make  the  choice,  and  that  the  State  has 
no  power  to  do  It  for  you.  In  plain  words 
"desegregation"  simply  told  the  State  of- 
ficials to  let  the  people  alone. 

Now  "Integration"  is  something  else  again. 
While  the  term  "desegregation"  means  only 
that  you  cannot  keep  people  separated  if 
they  want  to  be  together,  the  term  "in- 
tegration" means  that  you  must  force  to- 
gether people  who  do  not  want  to  be  to- 
gether. 

"Desegregation"  means  preventing  the 
State  from  using  its  power  to  keep  the  races 
apart:  "integration"  means  using  the  power 
of  the  State,  or  of  the  Federal  government, 
to  force  the  races  to  mix  together. 

When  the  Warren  Court  ordered  "descffre- 
gation",  it  really  ordered  freedom  of  choice. 
But  neither  of  the  races  chose  the  way  that 
the  socialists  thought  they  should  choose. 
Only  a  few  negro  children  wanted  to  leave 
their  schools  to  attend  white  schools,  prac- 
tically no  white  children  wanted  to  attend 
negro  schools,  and  all  of  the  money  and  pres- 
sure from  New  York  and  Washington  didn't 
change  things  very  much.  F^w  of  our  peo- 
ple of  either  race  were  ready  to  sell  their 
children  into  slavery. 

Now  the  Burger  Court  has  ordered  "inte- 
gration"— something  totally  without  even  a 
shadow  of  Justification  In  either  the  Consti- 
tution or  any  conceivable  law.  The  Court  has 
said  in  effect,  we  are  going  to  see  to  it  that 
the  raoee  are  mixed  the  way  we  want  them 
mixed,  whether  either  of  them  want  it  or  not. 
Today  the  Judges'  whims  call  for  a  doctrine  of 
racial  proportions — tomorrow  it  may  be 
something  else. 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  in  the  absurd  posl- 
Uon  of  holding  that  while  the  Constitution 
forbids  the  use  of  government  power  to  assign 
children  to  schools  by  race,  if  the  object  is 
to  keep  the  races  separate:  it  not  only  permits 
but  requires  the  use  of  the  same  government 
power  to  assign  children  to  schools  by  race 
if  the  object  is  to  mix  the  races. 

You  do  not  need  to  be  a  genius  to  under- 
stand that  government  either  has  the  power 
to  make  assignments  based  on  race,  or  It 
does  not  have  that  power.  If  it  has  the  power, 
the  purpose  for  which  the  power  is  used 
makes  no  difference.  If  it  does  not  have  the 
power,  it  simply  does  not  have  It. 
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Until  the  decision  of  the  Warren  Court, 
everyone  agreed  that  Ck>vemment  had  the 
power  to  consider  race  in  making  assign- 
ments. After  1964,  the  Warren  Court  said 
that  Government  had  no  such  power — and 
its  decision  was  enforced  with  Federal 
bayonets  In  our  sister  States  of  Arkansas, 
Mississippi  and  Alabama.  Now  the  Burger 
Court  says  that  Government  has  the  power 
again — but  only  if  it  uses  It  the  way  the 
Court  wants  It  used. 

This  is  not  law — this  is  tjrranny,  the  very 
Judicial  tyranny  against  which  Thomas 
Jefferson  warned. 

The  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United  States 
places  the  legislative  power  in  the  Congress. 
It  requires  that  the  President  execute  the 
laws.  Congress  has  stated  plainly  that  de-  " 
segregation  does  not  mean  Integration,  and 
has  prohibited  the  use  of  Federal  moneys 
for  busing  to  further  the  "doctrine  of  racial 
proportions." 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  seen  fit  to  ignore  this  law.  He  has 
made  his  own  law,  and  by  withholding  funds, 
has  attempted  to  do  exactly  that  which  he 
was  forbidden  to  do.  Now  the  Supreme  Court 
has  authorized  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  to  use  Its  Judicial  pwwer  to  enforce 
as  law  the  lawless  acts  of  Mr.  Pinch. 

This  Is  Judicial  tyranny  in  its  worst  form. 
A  Cabinet  officer  and  some  Federal  Judges  — 
not  one  of  whom  were  elected  by  or  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  people — have  combined  to 
promulgate  and  attempt  to  enforce  a  bogus 
law,  directly  contrary  to  the  laws  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

I  said   that   Congress  had  plainly  stated 
that  desegregation  does  not  mean  integra- 
tion. Here  is  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964: 
Let  me  read  what  Sec.  401B  of  this  Act, 
passed  by  your  Congress,  says: 

"Desegregation"  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  "desegrega- 
tion" shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  In  order  to  overcome 
"racial  Imbalance." 

Now  let  me  read  to  you  what  the  Supreme 
Court  says,  taken  directly  from  its  unsigned 
order  last  Wednesday: 

The  Court  of  Appeals  may  in  its  dis- 
cretion direct  the  schools  here  Involved  to 
accept  all  or  any  part  of  the  August  11,  1969. 
recommendations  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare." 

You  will  notice  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  authorized  the  Fifth  Circuit  to  order 
the  Mississippi  schools  to  accept  H.E.W. 
recommendations. 

That  means  that  the  courts  will  enforce  as 
law  the  H.E.W.  guidelines  which  are  directly 
contrary  to  the  law  enacted  by  Congress. 
You  didn't  hear  me  wrong — I  repeat  It.  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  forbidding  racial  assign- 
ments to  overcome  racial  Imbalance.  H.E.W., 
disobeying  that  law  has  recommended  racial 
assignments  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  now  told  the  Fifth 
Circuit  that  It  can  Ignore  the  law  passed 
by  Congress  and  can  enforce  as  law  H.E.W.'s 
Illegal  guidelines. 

Here  are  some  of  the  guidelines.  There  are 
26  more  sets  but  any  one  of  these  can  tell 
us  what  to  expect. 

This  set  applies  to  otu-  friends  in  Wood- 
viUe — Wilkinson  County,  Mississippi.  I  will 
read  some  of  the  recommendations  which 
the  Supreme  Court  wants  the  Judges  to  en- 
force as  law : 

"The  Superintendent  should  actively  seek 
greater  Involvement  of  parents  of  both  races 
through  school  meetings,  newsletters,  an  ac- 
tive and  blraclal  P.T.A.,  class  meetings,  par- 
ent conferences,  and  through  home  visits 
by  school  personnel." 
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"It  is  Important  that,  through  personal 
observations,  students  see  that  nonprofes- 
sional service  positions  in  their  schools  are 
not  for  members  of  one  race  BJid  that  har- 
monious working  relationships  can  exist 
between  members  of  both  races.  The  Super- 
intendent and  Board  of  Education  should 
therefore  take  all  necessary  steps  to  assure 
that  all  staffs  are  bi-raclal." 

•■Participation  in  extracurricular  activities 
by  students  of  both  races  should  be  actively 
encouraged  by  administrators  and  teachers 
as  a  means  for  developing  school  spirit  and 
a  feeling  of  belonging." 

•School  organizations — student  govern- 
ment, cheerleaders,  musical  organizations, 
athletic  teams — must  be  operated  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis  and  should  Include  stu- 
dents of  both  races. 

•'Guidance  counselors  should  be  oriented 
and  urged  to  plan  a  leading  role  in  successful 
implementation  of  the  desegregation  plan." 

"The  curriculum  should  be  reviewed  and, 
as  necessary,  revised  to  provide  recognition 
of  Negro  history,  culture  and  contributions 
to  our  society.  Library  books  which  deal  with 
such  subjects  should  be  Eidded  to  school 
book  collections." 

The  Superintendent  should  direct  each 
principal  to  establish  a  student-faculty  hu- 
man relations  committee  representing  both 
races  to  aid  in  the  successful  implementation 
of  desegregation. 

"All  school  staff  and  members  of  the  stu- 
dent body  should  exert  extra  effort  to  asstire 
the  full  participation  of  all  students  of  both 
races  in  extra-curricular  programs,  includ- 
ing when  appropriate  the  provision  of  a 
"late  bus"  for  those  staying  after  school  to 
participate  in  such  programs." 

These  H.E.W.  guidelines  not  only  violate 
the  law  but  HJ!.W.  misused  its  appropriation 
to  prepare  them.  Sec.  409  of  the  Appropria- 
tion Act  under  which  the  H.E.W.  employees 
are  paid  reads  as  follows : 

"No  part  of  the  funds  contained  in  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of  students, 
abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to  force  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  to  attend  a  particular  school 
against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or 
parent  in  order  to  overcome  racial  Im- 
balance." 
And  Sec.  410: 

"Sec.  410.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  buying  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school  or 
the  attendance  of  students  at  a  particular 


school  in  order  to  overcome  racial  ImbtUance 
as  a  coTUlition  precedent  to  obtaining  Federal 
Funds  otherwise  available  to  any  State,  school 
district,  or  school:  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tary shall  assign  as  many  p>ersons  to  the  in- 
vestigation and  compliance  activities  of  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1984  related  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education  in  the 
other  States  as  are  assigned  to  the  seventeen 
Southern  and  border  States  to  assure  that 
this  law  is  administered  and  enforced  on  a 
national  basis,  and  the  Secretary  is  directed 
to  enforce  compliance  with  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  by  like  methods  and 
with  equal  emphasis  in  all  States  of  the 
Union  and  to  report  to  the  Congress  by  March 
1,  1969,  on  the  actions  he  has  taken  and  the 
results  achieved  in  establishing  this  com- 
pliance program  on  a  national  basis:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  funds  or  commodities 
for  school  lunch  programs  or  medical  serv- 
ices may  not  be  recommended  for  vrtthhold- 
Ing  by  any  official  employed  under  appro- 
priations contained  herein  In  order  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance:  Provided  further. 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  moneys  received  from  national  forests 
to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
schools  or  public  roads  of  the  county  or 
counties  In  which  the  national  forest  Is 
situated,  may  not  be  reconunended  for  with- 
holding by  any  official  employed  under  appro- 
priations contained  herein." 

Not  only  has  the  Supreme  Court  condoned 
violation  of  the  law  by  HEW  but  it  has  au- 
thorized the  Fifth  Circuit  to  enforce  <is  law 
the  Illegal  HEW  guidelines. 

Thursday,  we  voted  on  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act.  We  have  seen  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  used  against  our  neighbors 
in  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama  to  en- 
force lawless  court  orders.  I  did  not  support 
these  amendments.  I  told  the  House: 

"So  long  as  the  lawless  HEW  guidelines  re- 
main in  effect,  and  are  not  publicly  repudi- 
ated by  the  President,  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  as  a  representative  of  my  people, 
cast  their  vote  to  give  the  President  the 
power  he  seeks  to  draft  young  men  into  the 
Armed  Services  and  even  chance  their  ex- 
ploitation by  being  required  to  enforce  this 
Illegal  social  injustice  against  my  people." 

Together  we  have  overcome  many  hard- 
ships. 

For  the  sake  of  our  children,  let  us  all 
unite  together  and  work  to  overcome  this 
latest  oppressive  wrong. 


BLACK  UNITED  FRONT  ASKS  REPA- 
RATIONS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vooiMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Siieaker,  a  friend  of  mine  who  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  Washington's  B'nai  Israel  Syna- 
gogue, recently  called  my  attention  to 
how  ridiculous  the  Black  United  Front's 
demands  for  so-called  reparations  are 
becoming. 

A  representative  of  the  front  appar- 
ently felt  it  necessary  to  demand  from 
the  members  of  the  synagogue  payments 
on  the  basis  of  their  "Christian  vision." 
Without  further  comment,  I  should  like 
to  include  the  text  of  a  brief  article  con- 
cerning their  encoimter  with  the  syna- 
gogue janitor  who  received  their  de- 
mands : 

MISLABLED,      MlSmUCD    AND    MISTAKEN 

Wabhinoton. — The  Black  United  Front,  a 
militant  Negro  organization  which  Is  de- 
manding reparation  In  cash  from  the  re- 
ligious community,  sent  representatives  to 
read  a  policy  statement  on  the  steps  of  Wash- 
ington's B'nal  Israel  Synagogue  on  Yom  Kip- 
per Eve  calling  on  "Jewish  church  to  shake  off 
the  shackles  of  white  racism  and  capitalist 
exploitation  that  have  strangled  Its  Chris- 
tian vision." 

A  BUF  field  chairman,  Tony  Co^,  read  a 
statement  calling  for  a  $10  million  contribu- 
tion to  the  Black  Economic  Development 
Corporation  from  synagogues.  Mr.  Cox  and  16 
other  Black  activists  arrived  at  the  synagogue 
at  8:05  p.m.  when  the  worshippers  had  gone 
home  to  break  their  fast  after  Yom  Klppur. 
The  statement  was  read  to  the  Janitor  of  the 
synagogue. 

In  the  statement,  the  BUF  urged  "the  Jew- 
ish chtu-ch  on  this,  your  Day  of  high  Atone- 
ment, to  not  only  stop  sanctioning  racism  but 
to  make  amends  for  Its  active  role  in  the 
capitalistic  exploitation  and  economic  gerry- 
mandering of  the  Black  commtmity." 

If  the  synagogues  refuse,  the  BUF  warned, 
it  could  lead  to  'another  Middle  East  crisis 
In  the  District  of  Colximbia  or  another  Viet- 
nam in  Washington." 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  ofifered  the  following  prayer: 

Come  ye  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord;  that  He  may  teachrus 
His  ways  and  that  we  may  walk  in  His 
paths. — Isaiah  2:3. 

Eternal  God,  who  art  our  refuge  and 
strength,  our  present  help  in  every  hour 
of  need,  we  would  begin  this  day  with 
Thee,  we  would  continue  it  with  Thee, 
and  we  would  end  it  with  Thee.  May 
this  be  a  day  when  we  truly  adventure 
with  Thy  spirit  and  in  so  doing  Increase 
in  faith,  advance  In  hope,  and  extend 
good  will  in  our  Nation  and  In  our  world. 

We  pray  for  our  country  that  our  peo- 
ple may  leam  to  be  one  in  spirit,  one  in 
purpose,  and  one  in  a  desire  to  live  to- 
gether harmoniously.  As  a  result  may 
we  endeavor  to  bring  peace  to  our  world, 
understanding  between  nations,  and  a 
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new  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  wel- 
fare of  all  mankind. 
In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


H.R.  12781.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June   30,   1970,   and   for  other  purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  October  29,  1969,  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  11039.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (76  Stat.  612).  as  amended; 
and 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  aimounced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  bills  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles : 

S.  73.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  and  exchange 
of  Isolated  tracts  of  tribal  land  on  the  Rose- 
bud Slouz  Indian  Reservation,  S.  Dak.";  and 

S.  267.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Samuel  J.  Cole,  U.S.  Army  (retired). 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  474) ,  entitled  "An  act  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
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cxirement,"  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the!  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  <lisagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  RiBi^OFF.  and  Mr.  Mundt  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  aruiounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  2062.  An  ict  to  provide  for  the  differen- 
tiation betwee*  private  and  public  owner- 
ship of  lands  in  the  administration  of  the 
acreage  UmltatiDn  pro\'lslons  of  Federal  recla- 
mation law,  ai^l  for  other  purposes. 


TRIBUTE  t6  KENNETH  SPR ANKLE, 
CHIEP  CLERK  AND  STAFF  DIREC- 
TOR, COmATTTEE  ON  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS     I 


(Mr.    MAHi 
permission  t 
minute.) 

Mr.  MAHO 
opportunity 
the  retireme 


)N  asked  and  was  given 
address  the  House  for  1 


.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
announce  to  the  House 

of  Mr.  Kenneth  Sprankle, 
the  chief  cleric  and  staff  director  of  the 
Comoiittee  o^  Appropriations. 

He  is  retiitlng  effective  today,  after 
more  than  4j  years  of  Federal  service, 
all  of  which  has  been  in  the  service  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  except  for 
3  years  in  the  Navy  during  World  War 

n.  J 

Mr.  Sprankle  has  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  committee  for  nearly  23  years, 
serving  in  hia  present  capacity  for  some 
14  years.         I 

His  first  I^ouse  service  goes  back  to 
December  19j5.  when  the  late  and  be- 
loved former  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  John  Taber,  brought 
him  here  as  a  page  in  the  69th  Congress. 
In  1930,  he  became  secretary  to  Mr. 
Taber,  and  served  there  until  he  began 
his  service  inl  the  Nav>'  in  1943. 

The  distinguished  dean  of  the  House, 
the  gentlemah  from  New  York  (Mr.  Cel- 
LER » .  is  the  ofily  Member  of  the  present 
House  who  wfes  here  when  Ken  came  to 
the  House  as  k  page. 

Mr.  Sprankle  is  only  the  sixth  person 
to  serve  as  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  during  its  104- 
jrear  history,]  having  been  preceded  by 
Robert  Stevens,  James  Courts,  Marcellus 
Sheild.  John]  Pugh,  and  most  recently, 
George  Harvdy. 

It  has  been]  the  consistent  policy  of  the 
Committee  cm  Appropriations  through 
the  years,  irrespective  of  the  pwlitical 
control  of  dangress,  of  maintaining  a 
permanent  career  staff  of  dedicated,  able 
and  loyal  einployees — men  of  integrity; 
men  of  expenence  and  judgment;  men 
expert  in  botn  the  endless  detail  and  the 
broad  features  of  Federal  fiscal  affairs; 
men  who  arte  familiar  with  legislative 
procedures  apd  practices;  men  who  are 
wUling  and  ible  to  be  of  service  to  all 
Members  of  rthe  committee  and  of  the 
House.  ] 

The  public  llittle  knows  of  the  tremen- 
dous power  for  good  which  is  exerted  by 
staff  member's  of  committees  of  the 
House.  They!  Eire  the  sine  qua  non  of 
effective  legislation.  They  provide  con- 
tinuity and  slirength. 

The  staff  policy  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriatiohs  is  not  only  a  wise  policy. 


it  has  In  my  judgment  been  a  success- 
ful policy.  The  committee  has  a  top- 
flight career  staff.  Ken  Sprankle  has 
been  an  integral  and  important  part  of  it. 
He  has  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  among  Members  and  Hill 
employees,  among  executive  branch  peo- 
ple, and  others  who  come  in  contact 
with  the  committee. 

The  committee  will  miss  Mr.  Sprankle's 
valuable  and  ripe  experience.  While  he  is 
officially  retiring  today,  he  will  remain 
temporarily  on  special  assignment  to 
assist  the  committee  to  complete  its  ap- 
propriation business  for  the  session. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee  I  extend 
congratulations  to  Ken  Sprankle  on  a 
job  well  done  and  thanks  for  his  long 
and  distinguished  service. 

Effective  tomorrow,  I  am  appointing 
Mr.  Paul  M.  Wilson  to  succeed  Ken  as 
clerk  and  staff  director  of  the  commit- 
tee; Mr.  Wilson  is  no  newcomer  to  the 
Government  and  to  congressional  service. 
He  has  been  in  the  Federal  service  for 
36  years,  nearly  23  years  of  which  has 
been  with  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. He  has  been  the  assistant  clerk 
and  staff  director  for  the  past  14  years. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  join  with  our  distinguished  chairman 
in  tribute  to  Ken  Sprankle.  I  approve 
of  everything  the  gentleman  has  said. 

May  I  say  that  we  in  the  minority  will 
miss  Mr.  Sprankle.  His  cooperation  with 
us  has  always  been  magnificent. 

I  came  to  the  committee  20  years  ago. 
Ken  Sprankle  was  able  to  give  me  a  great 
deal  of  advice  and  scholarly  information. 
It  is  a  complex  committee  to  serve  on. 
I  know  of  nobody  in  the  Congress,  Mem- 
ber or  otherwise,  who  knows  more  about 
the  budget,  the  procedures  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  than  does  Ken 
Sprankle.  We  shall  miss  him. 

He  is  responsible,  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  the  nonpartisanship  that  we 
have  on  the  committee,  where  we  all  try 
to  work  together  for  what  we  believe  is 
right  and  best  for  the  country. 

I  will  miss  Ken  Sprankle  and  his  sage 
advice.  I  wish  him  well  in  his  retire- 
ment. I  am  delighted  he  is  going  to  be 
with  us  until  we  finish  the  present  bills. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  his  tribute  to  Ken  Sprankle 
today. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  who  have  served  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  a 
number  of  years  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  tireless  and  effective  service  of  Ken- 
neth Sprankle.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  work  with  Ken  during  his  days  when 
he  was  with  our  late  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  also  at  one  time  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Honorable  John  Taber,  of  New  York 
State;  during  his  years  with  the  budget 
office  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  during 
many  years  under  the  longtime  chair- 


man from  Missouri,  the  Honorable  Clar- 
ence Carmon,  and  now  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Honorable  Georgb 
Mahon. 

I  have  frequently  said  that  the  posi- 
tion of  staff  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  probably  the  most 
exacting  job  of  which  I  know.  Not  only 
is  it  essential  that  the  myriad  of  detail 
that  flows  through  the  Appropriations 
Committee  from  every  department  and 
agency  be  checked  as  to  accuracy,  but 
it  must  be  correlated  and  every  sub- 
committee advised  so  there  will  be  no 
duplication  of  efforts. 

Ken  Sprankle  has  filled  this  job.  one 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  anyone  to 
All  to  his  own  satlsfsu;tion;  but  never 
has  he  shirked  the  job  that  was  his, 
which  was  tremendous  in  itself.  And 
in  addition  he  has  always  found  time 
for  extra  effort  in  behalf  of  members  of 
the  committee  and  other  members  of 
the  staff. 

The  many,  many  interests  throughout 
the  Government  which  must  be  dealt 
with  requires  not  only  a  man  of  real 
ability  but  one  of  infinite  patience;  not 
only  one  who  is  tireless  but  one  who  has 
the  mental  capacity  and  ability  to  work 
with  the  enormous  dollar  figures  in- 
volved, and  who  at  the  same  time  must 
be  able  to  get  along  with  his  associates 
on  the  staff  of  the  committee,  with  the 
investigating  staff  of  the  committee,  and 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee 
members,  themselves,  and  particularly 
with  the  chairman,  to  whom  he  has  final 
responsibility. 

As  Ken  Sprankle  announces  his  retire- 
ment, as  of  November  1,  I  can  say  that 
he  has  not  only  all  these  attributes  so 
essential  to  a  staff  member  but  even 
more,  because,  in  keeping  with  his  high 
standards  and  outstanding  conduct  he 
has  risen  to  be  chief  of  staff,  in  which 
position  he  has  served  for  many  years; 
and  notwithstanding  his  retirementr— in 
Une  with  his  sense  of  obligation  and  ap- 
preciation— he  is  working  on  through 
the  months  of  November  and  December 
to  conclude  the  work  of  this  session  of 
the  Congress. 

As  he  retires,  we  wish  him  many  more 
years  of  happiness  and  trust  he  will 
transfer  his  energies  into  that  fi*ld  of 
activity  in  which  he  finds  pleasure  not 
only  for  himself  but  for  his  fine  pmily. 
We  shall  miss  Ken  and  just  hppe  that 
from  time  to  time  he  will  be  baCK  with  us. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  SpeEiker.  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader  >  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
yielding  to  me,  because  I  wish  to  join 
with  him  and  the  others  who  have  spoken 
on  behalf  of  the  fine  record  of  Ken 
Sprankle  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
14  years.  I  can  vividly  recall  my  first 
experience  on  that  committee.  The  then 
chairman  was  the  late  Clarence  Cannon 
of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Subsequently 
Mr.  John  Taber  of  New  York  was  chair- 
man of  that  great  committee.  Subse- 
quently the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  <  Mr.  Mahon  )  became  chair- 
man. Let  me  say  anybody  who  could 
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satisfy  Clarence  Cannon,  John  Taber, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  , 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bow),  ranking  Republican  on  the  com- 
mittee, must  be  an  outstanding  public 
servant.  Someone  just  commented  that 
he  is  a  miracle  worker.  I  think  the  fact 
that  he  was  able  to  serve  all  of  the  out- 
standing legislators  mentioned  above, 
and  satisfy  their  many  whims  and  satisfy 
the  demsuids  put  upon  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  a  technical  way  cer- 
tainly indicates  that  he  deserves  com- 
mendation from  every  Member  of  this 

body. 

I  always  had  the  feeling  that  if  you 
asked  Ken  Sprankle  a  question,  he  gave 
you  a  straight  answer.  He  was  always 
willing  to  cooperate.  I  am  grateful  for 
his  many  kindnesses  to  me  personally.  I 
wish  him  the  very  best  in  his  future 
years. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  i  Mr.  Albert)  . 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Of  course,  I  have  never  had  the  honor 
to  serve  on  the  great  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations,   but   I   have   known   Ken 
Sprankle  ever  since  I  became  a  Member 
of  the  Congress.  He  has  been  a  fine  pub- 
lic servant.  He  is  courteous,  modest,  and 
helpful.  He  is  also  able  and  thorough  in 
his  work.  He  has  t>een  a  professional  staff 
director  and  not  a  political  partisan.  I 
would  like  to  say  in  this  connection  that 
I  think  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
in  retaining  Ken  Sprankle  and  others  on 
the  committee,  regardless  of  their  politi- 
cal allegiance  or  regardless  of  whether 
they  came  to  the  Congress  with  Republi- 
(»n  or  Democratic  Members,  is  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
which  intended  for  us  to  have  profes- 
sional staffs  and  not  to  divide  our  staffs 
between  the  two  parties.  There  has  been 
a  lot  of  activity  in  the  other  direction  in 
recent  years,  but  I  think  that  the  sound- 
ness of  the  1946  act  has  been  proved  in 
Ken's  work   on   this   great   committee, 
which  in  many  ways  is  the  most  powerful 
(committee  in  the  House.  I  say  this  be- 
cause I  know  that  Ken  has  served  every 
Member  of  the  House  as  well  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  gentleman's  committee,  re- 
gardless of  political  affiliation,  with  skill, 
with  judgment,  and  always  in  the  most 
accommodating    manner.    Personally    I 
want  to  thank  Ken  for  the  many  kind- 
nesses which  he  has  extended  to  me  over 
the  years  and  to  wish  him  a  long  and 
happy  retirement. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  paying  tribute  to  Kenneth 
Sprankle,  chief  clerk  and  staff  director 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
who  is  retiring  today  after  serving  his 
country  long  and  well.  In  addition  to 
serving  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World 
War  n.  Ken  Sprankle  has  a  most  im- 
pressive record  of  40  years  of  Federal 
service — all  but  3  of  which  were  spent 


on  Capitol  Hill.  Having  begun  his  duties 
in  the  1920's  as  a  page,  there  are  few,  if 
any.  on  Capitol  Hill  today  who  are  more 
knowledgeable  of  the  legislative  process 
than  is  Ken  Sprankle. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
the  Appropriations  Conrmilttee  since 
1945.  Ken  Sprankle  joined  the  committee 
staff  soon  afterward,  and  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  work  closely  with  him  since 
that  time.  Under  Ken  Sprankle's  able 
direction,  the  staff  has  maintained  its 
professional  and  bipartisan  standards 
through  the  years.  Few  men  have  held 
the  position  of  chief  clerk  and  staff  di- 
rector since  the  Appropriations  Conunit- 
tee  was  created  in  1865,  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  Ken  Sprankle  has  been  the  most 
outstanding  staff  director  in  the  history 
of  the  committee. 

While  we  regret  very  much  to  lose  the 
valuable  services  of  Ken  Sprankle,  I  am 
sure  everyone  will  agree  that  he  has  more 
than  earned  his  retirement.  Therefore,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
extend  my  best  wishes  to  him  and  to  wish 
for  him  many  happy  years  of  retirement. 
Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  real  privilege  for  me  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  com- 
mendatory remarks  for  a  loyal  and  faith- 
ful employee  of  the  House  ot  Repre- 
sentatives who  is  retiring  at  the  close  of 
business  today. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Sprankle,  clerk  and  staff 
director  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  is  ending  a  long  and  success- 
ful career  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  which  he  can  be  most  proud.  The 
position  he  has  held  on  the  staff  com- 
mittee is  an  arduous  one,  requiring  infi- 
nite patience,  great  ability  backed  up  by 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  budgetary 
process,  courtesy,  loyalty,  much  hard 
work  and  a  commanding  sense  of  priori- 
ties. In  my  estimation.  Ken  Sprankle,  in 
his  daily  work,  has  fulfilled  all  of  these 
requirements — he  has  done  an  excellent 
job. 

In  my  7  years  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  have  found  him  to  be  the 
soul  of  integrity,  capable  in  all  respects, 
never  indicating  any  inclinations  toward 
regionalism,  and  very  much  aware  of  his 
responsibilities  and  duties  as  a  staff 
member,  which,  of  course,  are  comple- 
mentary to  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  committee  members. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  Ken 
Sprankle  generously  gave  his  assistance 
to  all  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  regardless  of  their  political 
affiliation.  In  my  position  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  I  have  found  him  to  be 
most  helpful,  always  giving  wise  counsel, 
in  guiding  the  Interior  bill  through  the 
intricate  legislative  prcxiedures  of  the 
Congress. 

I  extend  my  very  best  wishes  for  a 
long,  happy,  and  healthy  retirement  to 
Ken  Sprankle — he  has  earned  it  for  a 
job  well  done. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Appropriations  on  this  occasion 
of  the  retirement  of  Kenneth  Sprankle 
as  the  committee's  chief  clerk  and  staff 
director.  I  have  known  Ken  for  many 
years  and  have  found  him  to  be  an  able 


and  dedicated  man.  He  has  served  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  well  and 
treated  all  Members,  regardless  of  party, 
courteously  and  forthrightly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ken  has  given  the  com- 
mittee and  the  House  many  years  of 
faithful  service  for  which  I  am  sure 
Members  are  most  grateful.  We  will  feel 
a  personal  loss  without  his  presence  on 
the  committee  staff.  Ken  Sprankle  typi- 
fies the  excellence  the  committee  re- 
quires in  its  staff.  He  has  demonstrated 
this  excellence  through  his  many  years 
of  service  to  the  committee  and  Its  mem- 
bers. To  him  we  owe  a  sincere  debt  of 
gratitude  and  the  biggest  "thank  you" 
that  one  can  offer  for  a  job  well  done.  He 
deserves  the  best  in  life  and  I  wish  him 
all  the  success  and  happiness  that  the 
Good  Lord  can  bestow. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  com- 
ments that  have  already  been  made  con- 
cerning Ken  Sprankle.  I  thought  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  TexEis  (Mr.  Mahon),  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, were  especially  appropriate  and 
wish  to  endorse  and  concur  in  all  that 
he  had  to  say  about  Ken. 

Ken  Sprankle's  work  as  chief  clerk 
and  staff  director  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  been  characteiized 
by  quiet  dignity,  complete  dedication, 
and  a  standard  of  service  that  will  be 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  match  any- 
where in  Grovemment.  The  importance 
of  his  service  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations can  be  meeisured  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  rendered  imder  three  com- 
mittee chairmen:  The  late  Representa- 
tive Clarence  Cannon,  of  Missouri,  the 
late  Representative  John  Taber,  of  New 
York,  and  the  present  chairman  who  is 
Representative  George  Mahon,  of  Texas. 
As  the  distinguished  minority  leader.  Mr. 
Ford,  of  Michigan,  said,  anyone  who  was 
able  to  please  these  three  gentleman  and 
be  retained  by  them  as  staff  director  of 
the  committee  must  indeed  have  had  to 
have  a  great  deal  on  the  ball. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriatioris  Is 
fortimate  to  have  a  very  able  and  dedi- 
cated staff  and  indeed  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee to  do  their  work  effectively  if  it 
were  not  for  this  able  staff.  While  most 
of  us  on  the  committee  devote  a  major- 
ity of  our  time  to  committee  work,  we  also 
represent  individual  constituencies  and 
we  have  our  share  of  district  problems 
to  worry  over,  our  share  of  visitors,  and 
our  share  of  mail  to  handle.  We  rely  for 
much  of  the  detailed  committee  work  on 
the  staff  members  and  I  am  happy  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  personal  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation to  them  for  their  valuable  serv- 
ices and  to  say  a  special  word  of  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  Ken  Sprankle  for 
his  uniform  courtesy,  for  his  willingness 
to  help  with  any  problem  I  had  to  pre- 
sent to  him,  to  share  with  me  his  vast 
knowledge  of  budget  and  appropriation 
processes  and  procedures. 

We  are  going  to  miss  him  on  the  com- 
mittee but  I  was  pleased  to  hear  the 
chairman  state  that  he  will  be  succeeded 
by  Paul  Wilson,  another  able,  dedicated, 
and  long-time  member  of  the  staff.  While 
we  will  miss  the  guidance  and  counsel 
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of  Ken  Sprai^e.  we  all  look  forward  to 
working  with  Paul,  who  will  have  some 
big  shoes  to  Ull  but  can  fill  them  if  any- 
one can.   

Mr.  REUl'KL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
brought  to  nty  attention  that  Mr.  Ken 
Sprankle,  chief  clerk  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  has  decided  to 
enter  retirement. 

During  my  service  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  closely  with  Mr.  Sprankle 
In  regard  to  matters  concerning  the  full 
committee  and  also  the  Interior 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  SprEinkle's  services  have  been  of 
great  value.  His  management  and  orga- 
nizational capabilities  have  been  a  giiide- 
line  to  be  followed  by  other  staff  mem- 
bers on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  Sprankle  should  be  applauded  for 
his  contributions  not  only  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
but  to  the  entire  Congress. 

I  join  witH  the  many  other  Members 
of  Congress  iwho  wish  him  well  in  his 
retirement. 

M*4^  EVIN^  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  Kenneth  ^prankle,  clerk  and  staff  di- 
rector of  th^  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, is  retiiiing  today  after  40  years  of 
dedicated  aqd  distinguished  service  on 
Capitol  Hill,  II  want  to  join  with  others 
in  commending  him  and  wishing  Ken 
Sprankle  every  good  luck  and  continued 
success.  I 

Kenneth  Sprankle  came  to  the  Hill  as 
a  page — and  he  leaves  through  retire- 
ment recognized  and  appreciated  as  one 
of  the  able^  and  most  effective  staff 
members  in  !  the  Congress. 

For  the  ps^t  14  years  he  has  been  clerk 
and  staff  diijector  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriatiohs  where  his  work  has  been 
outstanding.  He  has  rendered  a  distinct 
public  servicfe  to  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  join  his  many  other  friends 
in  Washington  in  wishing  him  the  very 
best  of  good  i  luck  and  success  as  he  be- 
gins his  richly  deserved  retirement. 

Mr.  GRO^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  genuinely 
regret  to  know  that  Ken  Sprankle  is  re- 
tiring as  stall  director  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Through  the  years,  and  on  numerous 
occasions  on  Saturday,  while  reviewing 
the  bills  to  come  before  the  House  during 
the  week  to  (ome,  I  have  called  the  Ap- 
propriations pommittee  for  Information. 
Invariably  I  |iave  found  Ken  on  the  job. 
For  him  the^e  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
5-day  week.  I 

Ken  Spra4kle  has  been  a  loyal,  dedi- 
cated employee  of  both  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  mitigation  of  his  leaving, 
Chairman  Mahon  has  made  two  an- 
nouncements. First,  that  Ken  will  remain 
with  the  compiittee  until  the  first  of  next 
year;  and  second,  that  Paul  Wilson  will 
take  over  th^  post  of  staff  director. 

In  hds  retirement  I  wish  for  Ken  all  the 
good  things  of  life. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAJL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHC^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous conse|it  that  all  Members  desir- 
ing to  do  sol  may  extend  their  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 


RESIGNATION  OP  FLOOR  ASSIST- 
ANT TO  THE  MINORITY 

The  SPELAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation: 

HOUSK    or    RXPRXSKNTATTVSS, 

WaahingUm,  OC,  October  30,  1969. 
The  Honorable  the  Sfsakxb, 
U.S.   House   of  Repreaentativea, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sir:  I  herewith  submit  my  resignation  as 
floor  assistant  to  the  minority.  n.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  effective  at  the  close  of 
business,  October  31.  1969. 

Respectfully, 

Harrt  L.  Brooksbixk. 


TKIBUTK  TO  HARRY  BROOKSHIRE. 
FLOOR  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  MI- 
NORITY, HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT- 
ATIVES 

(Mr.  BETTTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)  

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  Harry 
Brookshlre  retires  from  Government 
service.  Personally,  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
this  news  for  many  reasons. 

First  of  all,  Harry  has  been  a  re- 
spected, trusted,  and  dedicated  public 
servant  for  over  30  years.  Men  of  his 
experience  and  ability  are  desperately 
needed  in  Government  service  today. 

Particularly,  Harry  h&s  been  minority 
cleric  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
since  February  3,  1958.  During  that  time 
he  has  earned  the  respect  not  only  of  the 
Republicans  but  I  am  sure  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  His  capability  and 
broad  knowledge  of  every  phase  of  the 
legislative  process  has  made  him  ex- 
tremely valuable  and  helpful  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties. 

In  addition  to  his  natural  ability. 
Harry  has  an  impressive  background  of 
experience.  A  native  of  Marion,  Ohio,  he 
served  12  years  as  administrative  assist- 
ant to  Dr.  Frederick  C.  Smith,  my  Im- 
mediate predecessor,  as  Representative 
from  the  Eighth  District  of  Ohio.  Dr. 
Smith  was  a  very  popular  political  figure 
in  Ohio  and  a  respected  Member  of  Con- 
gress. As  his  assistant,  Harry  made  it 
his  business  to  learn  in  detail  the  oper- 
ation of  the  vast  system  of  our  Federal 
Government  which  later  was  to  prove 
helpful  not  only  to  him  but  all  the  mi- 
nority Members.  Subsequent  to  Dr. 
Smith's  retirement,  he  became  executive 
assistant  to  Postmaster  General  Sum- 
merfield  which  position  also  furnished  an 
abundance  of  experience. 

In  February  of  1958.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  presenting  Harry's  name  to  the 
House  Republican  Conference  for  the 
position  of  minority  clerk  to  which  he 
was  elected  and  has  served  continuously 
ever  since. 

During  that  time  I  have  observed  that 
Harry  has  always  been  on  the  job,  avail- 
able, and  completely  competent  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties.  Also,  during 
that  time  I  have  never  hear  a  word  of 
criticism  about  his  work.  His  extensive 


frioidship  among  the  Members  is  cer- 
tainly a  recognition  of  that  fact. 

In  addition  to  all  these  references  to 
his  backgroimd  and  ability,  I  am  more 
impressed  at  this  time  with  our  long- 
time mutual  friendship.  It  is  not  only  to 
a  former  constituent  and  Government 
employee — but  also  to  a  loyal  friend  that 
I  pay  my  respects  to  Harry  today.  He  and 
his  wife.  Ruth,  will  soon  be  leaving 
Washington  for  the  quiet  rolling  hills  of 
Ohio  and  I  want  him  to  know  that  my 
best  wishes  go  with  them. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  dlstingimished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  grateful  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  yielded  to  me 
at  this  time  because  I  wish  to  join  him 
in  paying  a  high  compliment  to  Harry 
Brookshlre. 

A  little  over  4  years  and  9  months 
ago  I  was  given  the  honor  of  representing 
the  Republicans  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  as  minority  leader.  At  that  time 
Harry  Brookshlre  held  the  position  that 
he  now  holds  and  from  which  he  is  now 
resigning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  very  difiQcult  In 
those  early  days  in  1965.  We  had  our 
problems  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  I 
had  to  rely  to  a  very  great  extent  upon 
the  counsel,  the  assistance,  and  the 
coop)eratlon  of  Harry  Brookshlre.  I  have 
expressed  my  gratitude  to  him  for  his 
support  during  this  period. 

But  I  now  wish  to  make  It  a  matter 
of  public  record  that  whatever  I  have 
been  able  to  do  In  the  last  4  years  and 
9  months  here,  to  a  very  great  degree 
has  been  the  result  of  the  support  of 
Harry  Brookshlre  and  his  associates 
who  work  with  us  on  our  side  of  the  aisle. 

Harry  has  had  a  great  record  not  only 
in  the  Congress  as  a  member  of  the  mi- 
nority staff,  but  a  fine  record  in  public 
life  as  well  over  a  long  period  of  time.  I 
simply  want  to  say  that  I  am  grateful  to 
Harry,  and  I  wish  him  and  his  very 
lovely  wife  the  very  best  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  remarks  with  those  of 
oiu"  minority  leader  in  what  he  has  said 
about  Harry  Brookshlre  and  his  out- 
standing service  to  this  House  as  minor- 
ity clerk. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
Harry  on  this  House  floor  since  he  first 
toe*  over  this  important  oflQce.  I  have 
favorably  known  other  Republican  House 
clerks  we  have  had  but  let  me  say  to  the 
Members  that  no  one  has  done  a  finer  job 
or  attempted  harder  to  be  of  real  service 
to  the  Members  and  to  do  those  things 
which  are  vitally  necessary  and  helpful 
on  this  House  fioor  than  did  Harry 
Brookshlre. 

He  has  been  a  standout  as  a  public 
servant  on  this  House  floor. 

I  would  like  to  wish  for  him.  since  he 
has  decided  now  to  retire,  the  very  best 
of  everything  and  many,  many  years  of 
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enjoyment  in  doing  whatever  he  cares  to 

do. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  from  now 
on  it  will  often  happen  here  on  the  House 
floor  whei  we  Republicans  will  turn 
around  and  say  "Where  is  Harry?"  He 
was  always  on  the  job.  We  will  miss  him. 
He  may  not  be  here  in  person,  but  he 
will  be  here  with  us  in  spirit.  Good  luck 
Harry  smd  all  good  wishes  to  you  and 
your  wonderful  wife. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
today  one  of  the  very  valuable  members 
of  the  House  staff,  minority  clerk  Harry 
L.  Brookshlre,  ends  a  career  of  more  than 
30  years  with  this  body  and  a  public 
career  of  even  longer  tenure  to  retire 
and  return  to  his  home  in  Ohio. 

Harry  first  came  to  Washington  in  1939 
as  an  administrative  assistant  to  the  late 
Congressman  Frederick  C.  Smith  from 
Marion,  Ohio,  during  Dr.  Smith's  first 
term  In  the  House.  Doc  Smith  had  been 
mayor  of  Marion,  and  Harry  served  with 
him  in  city  government  there  before  they 
came  to  Washington  together.  My  late 
father  Clarence  J.  Brown,  also  came  to 
Washington  that  year,  and  he  and  Harry 
were  friends  during  the  27  years  of  dad's 
service. 

Since  becoming  a  Member  of  this  body 
in  1965,  I  have  become  well  acquainted 
with  Harry  and  have  greatly  appreciated 
his  valuable  assistance.  During  redistrict- 
ing  in  the  State  of  Ohio  last  year,  Marlon 
County  was  placed  In  the  Seventh  Ohio 
District,  and  it  honors  me  now  to  be  able 
to  have  Harry  and  his  lovely  wife,  Ruth, 
as  constituents,  although  I  am  saddened 
to  know  that  when  they  leave  Washing- 
ton it  will  be  to  retire  to  a  home  they 
have  built  in  rural  Morrow  County,  in 
Congressman  Devine's  district. 

Harry  Brookshlre  did  not  arrive  easily 
to  the  post  he  leaves  today.  Bom  in 
Forest,  Ohio,  about  30  miles  northwest  of 
Marlon,  as  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  he 
was  forced  to  quit  school  and  help  sup- 
port his  family  during  his  early  teenage 
years  when  his  father  died.  He  persisted 
in  his  goals  to  attain  a  better  life,  how- 
ever, and  returned  to  high  school  from 
which  he  was  graduated  at  the  age  of  21. 
He  then  went  to  Oxford,  Ohio,  to  attend 
Miami  University  and  worked  as  a 
helper,  and  then  as  a  machinist  for  a 
railroad. 

The  late  Dr.  Smith  gave  Harry  his  first 
opportimity  to  work  in  politics  during  his 
campaign  for  mayor  of  Marion.  Harry 
then  served  as  Mayor  Smith's  executive 
assistant  until  coming  to  Washington  in 
1939.  He  worked  for  Dr.  Smith  for  12 
years  on  the  Hill,  and  then  for  a  time  as 
administrative  assistant  for  former  Con- 
gressman Howard  Buffet  of  Nebraska. 

During  the  Eisenhower  presidential 
campaign  in  1952  Harry  was  a  key  ad- 
vance man.  in  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  Eisenhower  campaign 
train  through  Iowa,  Nebraska.  Michi- 
gan, Oregon,  Tennessee,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  3-day  motorcade  in  New  York  City. 
After  President  Elsenhower's  victory  he 
went  back  to  Republican  National  Head- 


quarters and  assisted  in  the  inaiigural 
activities. 

Harry's  next  job  was  as  executive  as- 
sistant to  former  Postmaster  General 
Arthur  E.  Summerfleld. 

He  was  appointed  minority  clerk  of 
the  House  February  3,  1958.  and  his  de- 
votion to  duty  and  helpfulness  to  Mem- 
bers in  that  post  has  earned  the  respect 
and  friendship  of  those  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  during  a  successfvd  11- 
year  career  in  this  post.  We  will  all  miss 
this  help  and  friendship  very  greatly.  I 
wish  him  the  best  of  luck  and  continued 
success  during  his  retirement. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  jom  my  colleagues  who  pay 
tribute  to  our  good  friend  Harry  Brook- 
shlre on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pletisure 
to  have  known  Harry  for  nearly  30  years, 
during  which  time  there  has  developed 
a  warm  and  lasting  friendship.  He  has 
made  a  very  fine  and  constructive  con- 
tribution to  official  life  here  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  will  obviously  carry  with  him 
to  retirement,  not  only  a  great  apprecia- 
tion for  his  able  services  to  the  real 
affection  of  his  associates. 

It  is  my  hope  and  wish  that  Harry  and 
his  charming  wife,  Ruth,  will  find  com- 
plete satisfaction  in  their  retired  life  In 
Ohio.  It  is  my  further  wish  that  good 
health  and  happiness  be  theirs  always. 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  ray  colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to 
Harry  Brookshlre  upon  his  retirement 
as  clerk  to  the  minority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Since  being  appointed 
to  his  position  on  February  3,  1958,  he 
has  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Since  1939  he  has  continually  served  his 
country  in  strategic  places  of  responsi- 
biUty.  Prom  1939  to  1952  he  served  as 
administrative  assistant  to  Representa- 
tives Frederick  C.  Smith,  of  Ohio,  and 
Howard  Buffett,  of  Nebraska.  From  1953 
imtil  his  appointment  as  minority  clerk 
he  served  as  executive  assistant  to  Post- 
master General  Arthur  M.  Summerfleld. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Harry 
Brookshlre  not  only  in  his  professional 
capacity  but  as  a  neighbor.  For  almost  5 
years  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  live  next 
door  to  him  and  his  wife,  who  for  more 
than  30  years  served  ably  on  the  staff  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  They  are  fine  people 
and  good  neighbors. 

In  my  association  with  Harry  Brook- 
shire,  I  have  come  to  respect  his  keen 
political  insight  and  his  sound  good 
judgment  in  any  matter.  We  shall  miss 
his  efficient  services  here  and  wish  him 
a  very  pleasant  and  rewarding  retire- 
ment. He  has  served  his  party  and  his 
country  well.  His  conscientiousness  has 
not  and  shall  not  go  unnoticed  or  unap- 
preciated but  shall  always  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege to  serve  in  this  body  during  his  ten- 
ure in  office. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  tribute  to  Harry 


Brookshlre  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment to  private  life. 

We  are  all  going  to  miss  Harry  but  we 
all  join  in  wishing  for  him  a  long  life 
of  joy  and  happiness  in  his  well-deserved 
retirement. 

While  Harry's  official  service  has  been 
directed  to  Members  on  the  minority 
side  of  the  aisle,  in  a  broad  sense  he  has 
rendered  service  to  the  entire  House  of 
Representatives  and  he  has  enjoyed  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  Members  aa 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Unlformally  courteous  and  consider- 
ate, he  has  gained  a  host  of  friends  dur- 
ing his  service  as  clerk  to  the  minority. 
Harry  has  always  taken  his  responsibili- 
ties seriously  and  has  always  discharged 
them  with  abiUty  and  dedication. 

Harry's  shoes  are  going  to  be  hard  to 
fill  by  his  successor  because  he  set  a 
standard  in  his  service  so  high  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  emulate.  As  he  leaves 
his  splendid  service  to  the  minority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  will  take 
with  him  the  thanks  and«appreciation 
of  all  of  us  for  a  job  well  done. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  Harry  Brookshlre 
will  enjoy  long  life,  good  health,  and 
peace  of  mind  In  his  well-deserved 
retirement. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  after 
time,  since  my  arrival  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, Harry  Brookshlre  has  been  won- 
derfully helpful  to  me  and  to  my  staff. 
He  has  never  failed  to  be  completely  re- 
sponsive to  whatever  matter  we  were 
bringing  to  his  attention. 

Therefore.  I  speak  not  only  for  myself 
but  also  for  my  staff  when  I  say  we  were 
always  sure  our  request  was  in  good  and 
capable  hands  when  we  left  it  with 
Harry. 

I  want  to  associate  myself — particu- 
larly with  my  colleagues  from  his  home 
State,  Ohio— but  also  with  all  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  who  are  express- 
ing today  enthusiastic  appreciation  for 
Harry  Brookshire's  loyalty  and  compe- 
tent assistance  to  all  of  us.  on  this  oc- 
casion of  his  retirement  from  30  years 
of  Government  service. 

We  will  greatly  miss  Harry  Brook- 
shlre, and  wUl  find  It  difficult  to  break 
the  habit  of  calling  upon  him  for  assist- 
ance. However,  we  wish  for  him  and  his 
wife,  Ruth — who  retired  recently  after 
long  and  able  service  to  our  Merchant 
Marine  Committee — good  health  and  all 
that  is  best,  knowing  that  they  will  en- 
joy to  the  fullest  doing  now  many  things 
they  never  before  had  time  enough  to  do. 
Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harry 
Brookshlre  has  earned  the  right  to  his 
retirement.  He  has  earned  It  through 
conscientious  dedication  to  his  work,  his 
friends,  and  his  country.  I  want  to  pay 
my  tribute  to  Harry  for  what  he  has 
done.  I  wish  him  the  very  best  In  the 
yesirs  of  his  retirement.  Good  luck, 
karry. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
mixed  emotions  that  I  appear  here  this 
afternoon  to  say  goodbye  to  a  very  per- 
sonal friend,  the  minority  clerk,  Harry 
L.  Brookshlre.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  it  is 
with  mixed  emotions  because  I  realize 
that  as  a  friend,  one  knows  that  Mr. 
Brookshire's  retirement  Is  the  proper 
thing  for  him  to  do.  He  and  his  lovely 
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wife,  Ruth,  are  more  than  entitled  to 
enjoy  the  miiy  years  that  lie  ahead  of 
them.  He  hai  earned  this  by  conscien- 
tious hard  Work  and  dedication  to  his 
country  and'  his  fellow  man.  He  has 
served  with  honor,  distinction,  pride, 
and  with  an  ability  that  is  given  to  very 
few  men  in  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  mixed  emo- 
tions because!  as  much  as  we  realize  that 
Mr.  BrookshJre  has  more  than  earned 
this  period  ofl  enjoyment,  it  is  with  deep 
regret  that  \^e  also  realize  that  we  will 
be  operating  in  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives without  him.  All  of  us  who  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him,  per- 
sonally, have]  always  felt  that  here  was 
a  true  friendj  His  genial,  likable  person- 


ful  service  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  go  to  richly  deserved  retirement. 

When  I  came  to  the  89th  Congress  as 
a  freshman  Representative.  Harry  be- 
came not  only  mentor  and  guide,  but  my 
good  friend,  I  found  him  generous  with 
advice  and  counsel,  and  no  matter  how 
knotty  a  problem  I  encountered, 
"Brooky"  never  failed  to  let  me  have 
the  benefit  of  his  objective  judgment, 
delivered  in  the  pungent  and  salty  man- 
ner that  is  his  alon£. 

During  the  90th  and  91st  Congresses, 
this  friendship  grew,  and  one  of  the  first 
persons  I  would  seek  upon  my  return 
to  Washington  would  be  the  minority 
House  clerk.  I  could  go  on  like  this  for 
thousands  of  words,  but  those  of  my  col- 


He  was  a  key  advance  man  for  former 
President  Eisenhower  during  the  1952 
presidential  campaign.  He  was  in  charge 
of  arrangements  for  the  Elsenhower 
campaign  train  through  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Hampshire,  Pennsyl- 
vania,  and  a  3-day  motorcade  in  New 
York  City. 

After  Ike's  election,  Harry  continued 
at  Republican  national  headquarters 
where  he  was  deeply  involved  in  inau- 
gural activities. 

He  then  joined  the  Post  OflBce  Depart- 
ment and  served  as  executive  assistant 
to  former  Postmaster  General  Arthur  E, 
Summerfleld. 

Harry  became  minority  clerk  of  the 


ality  is  conta^ous.  In  the  5  years  I  have     leagues  who  have  served  in  the  House     House  on  February  3,  1958,  and  this  Pri- 

'  '  "     day  closes  out  an  illustrious  and  highly 

successful  career  in  this  important  oflBce. 

This  highly  energetic  and  genuinely 
likeable  congressional  employee  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  all  of  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  come  to  rely  and  de- 
pend on  Harry's  ability,  experience,  and 
integrity. 

And,  for  a  great  many  of  us,  it  will  not 
only  be  the  departure  of  a  faithful  and 
loyal  employee,  it  will  be  the  leaving  of 
a  fine  and  true  friend. 

So,  I  wish  to  congratulate  my  good 
friend,  Harry  Brookshire,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  a  long  career  of  public  service 
and  contribution,  and  to  wish  him  and 
his  wonderful  wife,  Ruth,  a  most  pleas- 
ant and  enjoyable  retirement  to  their 
beloved  Ohio. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  new  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
need  much  help  during  their  early  days 
in  Congress.  Three  years  ago,  I  can  say 
that  as  a  new  Member  I  needed  lots  of 
assistance.  One  of  the  first  people  to 
come  to  me  with  a  helping  hand  and 
words  of  advice  was  Harry  Brookshire, 
House  minority  clerk,  who  today  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement.  The  Republican 
Party,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Nation  will  lose  today  a  great  and 
dedicated  servant.  As  he  returns  to  his 
hometown,  Marion,  Ohio,  we  shall  miss 
his  wisdom  and  his  contributions.  Today, 
I  want  to  thank  him  for  his  contributions 
to  the  people  of  this  country  through  his 
more  than  30  years  of  faithful  service. 
We  wish  him  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  many 
years  of  happiness. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  Harry 
Brookshire  upon  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement after  more  than  30  years  of 
Federal  service.  We  on  the  minority  side 
will  miss  Harry,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  dedicated  employees  of  the  House, 
but  I  want  to  wish  him  many  happy  years 
of  retirement  in  Marion.  Ohio. 

Harry  Brookshire  is  the  epitome  of 
the  dedicated  congressional  employee. 
Not  only  is  he  a  faithful  employee  of  the 
House,  but  he  is  also  a  personal  friend  to 
many  of  us.  During  my  5  years'  service 
in  the  Congress,  I  have  come  to  depend 
heavily  on  Harry  and  his  wisdom  in  a 
number  of  areas,  and  I  deeply  regret  that 
we  will  no  longer  be  able  to  call  on  his 
experience. 

You  will  be  missed.  Harry,  but  I  join 
my  colletigues  in  wishing  for  you  and 


served  in  thisl  House,  I  have  never  known 
him  to  refuse  a  single  Member's  request. 
He  ran  his  ofBce  with  the  dedication  and 
ability  of  tha  true  professional  that  he 
Is.  He  is  a  man  well  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  many  problems  and  multiple 
personalities  that  he  encountered  in  his 
day-to-day  ot)eration.  The  fact  that  he 

-  will  not  be  with  us  in  the  House  makes 

-  this  -a  black  jPriday  for  me.  personally. 

I  extend  t«  Harry  and  Ruth  Brook- 
shire my  personal  best  wishes  for  a  long 
and  happy  ratirement  in  the  great  and 
beautiful  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATT4.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  4nd  pleasure  to  have  known 
Harry  Brookshire  from  the  first  day  I 
CEime  to  Congress.  His  service  as  clerk  of 
the  minority  ]  has  been  valuable  to  me 
but  nothing  compared  to  his  friendship 
and  counsel.  Harry  Brookshire  is  a  man 
among  men.  k  man  you  can  confide  in, 
a  man  whosa  word  is  still  his  bond,  a 
man  you  can  trust. 

We  shall  iiiss  Harry  Brookshire  in 
these  Halls,  put  I  hope  he  comes  back 
to  visit  us  ani  that  he  does  so  often. 

Harry  Brocicshire  has  rendered  count- 
less services  to  members  of  the  minority. 
For  this  I  say  many,  many  thanks. 

I  wish  H«^ry  Brookshire  and  Mrs. 
Brookshire  the  best  of  evers^thing  in  their 
retirement,  ^^ay  they  enjoy  it  to  the 
fullest  as  th^  both  have  earned  it. 

Mr.  CLANCfs?.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  near- 
ly 30  years  of  Federal  service,  minority 
clerk  Harry  L.  Brookshire.  of  Marion. 
Ohio,  will  retire  on  Friday,  October  31, 
1969.  His  service  represents  a  lifetime  of 
achievement. 

I  have  become  personally  very  fond  of 
Harry  and  fael  that  his  departure  will 
mean  the  leaying  of  a  true  friend.  This 
Friday  will  bring  to  a  close  a  highly  suc- 
cessful career  of  public  service  and  con 
tribution.  We  have  all  come  to  rely  on 
Harrys  ability,  integrity,  loyalty  and  ex- 
perience and  |we  will  genuinely  miss  his 
presence. 

I  wish  to 
gentleman  a 


ngratulate  this  fine  Ohio 
welcome  him  back  to  his 
home  State.  I|know  that  both  Harry  and 
his  wife,  Rut^,  wUl  have  a  very  happy 
retirement. 

My  best  wi 

Mr.  WA' 
a  great  sen 
week  draw 
that  Harry 


es  to  both  of  them. 
S.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
of  regret  that  I  see  this 
an  end,  because  I  realize 
okshire,  minority  House 
clerk,  will  lend  his  many  years  of  faith- 


far  longer  than  I  well  know  how  we  all 
have  relied  upon  Harry  Brookshire  and 
they  will  want  to  pay  him  tribute  also. 

"Brooky"  should  have  no  regrets  when 
he  leaves.  Those  of  us  in  the  House — and 
I  am  sure  I  speak  for  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle — will  feel  the  loss. 
When  his  successor  is  selected,  he  will 
find  a  mighty  big  pair  of  shoes  to  fill. 

I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  also  to 
Harry's  lovely  wife,  Ruth,  who  served 
the  House  of  Representatives  faithfully 
and  well  in  her  many  years  of  committee 
assignments,  and  who  has  preceded  her 
husband  in  retirement  by  a  few  months. 
To  both  Harry  and  Ruth  go  my  best 
wishes  for  great  happiness  in  the  years 
ahead.  I  can  only  express  the  hope  that 
occasionally  they  may  find  time  to  re- 
turn to  the  House  which  served  as  their 
second  home  for  so  long  and  which  owes 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  dedicated 
and  cheerful  service. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  October  31,  the  House  will  lose 
one  of  its  most  valuable  employees.  Mi- 
nority Clerk  Harry  L.  Brookshire,  of 
Marion,  Ohio. 

Harry  is  retiring  after  nearly  30  years 
of  Federal  service  in  a  variety  of  re- 
sponsible positions. 

I  have  become  personally  very  fond  of 
Harry  during  my  9  years  service  in  the 
House,  and  admire  greatly  the  many  fine 
qualities  this  Ohio  gentleman  possesses. 

Harry  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  also  a  for- 
mer congressional  employee,  are  retiring 
to  their  new  home  in  Ohio,  the  State 
which  Harry  left  more  than  30  years  ago. 

Harry  Brookshire's  political  career  is 
a  real  American  success  story.  Born  in 
Forest,  Ohio,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith, 
Harry  was  forced  to  leave  high  school  as 
a  sophomore  when  his  father  died,  but 
returned  later  to  graduate  at  the  age 
of  21. 

He  also  attended  Miami  University,  at 
Oxford,  and  worked  as  a  helper  and 
later  a  machinist  for  a  railroad. 

Harry's  first  taste  of  politics  came 
when  he  campaigned  for  former  Con- 
gressman Frederick  C.  Smith  during  Dr. 
Smith's  race  for  mayor  of  Marion. 

Serving  as  an  executive  assistant  to 
Mayor  Smith,  Harry  came  to  Washing- 
ton as  Dr.  Smith's  administrative  assist- 
ant in  1939  and  stayed  on  this  job  for 
12  years. 

Harry  also  was  administrative  assist- 
ant for  former  Congressman  Howard 
Buffett,  of  Nebraska. 
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your  wife  a  most  enjoyable  and  reward- 
ing retirement. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
best  friends  and  one  of  the  most  help- 
ful persons  on  the  Hill  leaves  us  today. 
I  will  miss  Harry  Brookshire  because  I 
have  always  received  friendly  coopera- 
tion from  this  fine  minority  clerk. 

Harry  has  been  one  on  whom  we  could 
depend.  He  kept  his  promises  and  never 
forgot  a  request.  I  admire  his  hard  work 
and  appreciate  the  extra  effort  he  has 
exerted  to  make  my  job  easier. 

Having  been  in  politics  for  more  than 
30  years,  Harry  knows  the  responsibilities 
placed  on  public  servants.  He  certainly 
has  had  variety  in  his  career,  working 
for  a  mayor.  Congressman,  a  postmaster, 
and  most  recently  for  the  Republican  side 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Today,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  saying 
"thank  you"  to  Harry  for  faithful  as- 
sistance and  "goodby"  to  a  good,  loyal 
friend.  May  the  days  of  retirement  be 
verv  enjoyable. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  comes  a  time  in  this  race  of  life 
for  each  of  us  when  the  baton  of  service 
is  handed  on  to  others  who  will  take 
over  where  we  leave  off.  When  one  has 
completed  his  stretch  around  the  track, 
and  has  left  the  race  he  can  reflect  upon 
that  which  has  taken  place  along  the 
way.  Harry  Brookshire  today  releases  his 
grip  on  the  baton  of  service  and  will  have 
the  time,  for  many  years  we  hope,  to  re- 
flect upon  those  hundreds  of  men  who, 
coming  from  all  sections  of  this  Nation, 
have  been  the  recipients  of  his  talents 
and  gracious  assistance.  We  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  will  miss  his  presence  not 
only  as  a  staff  member  but  as  a  friend. 
May  God  richly  bless  him  and  keep 
him  and  cause  His  benevalent  love  to 
abide  with  him  through  the  many  glori- 
ous years  ahead. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  final  day  for  our  highly  re- 
spected minority  clerk  of  the  House, 
Harry  L.  Brookshire.  His  legion  of  friends 
in  and  out  of  the  Congress  sincerely  re- 
gret seeing  this  dedicated  public  servant 
retire  from  his  position,  although  he  well 
deserves  some  happy  years  in  retirement. 
Over  50  years  ago,  Harry  started  as  a 
machinist  apprentice  for  the  Erie  Rail- 
road in  Miami,  Ohio,  and  although  re- 
quired to  work,  completed  high  school  in 
1921.  He  also  attended  Miami  University 
in  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  at  the  same  time 
worked  for  a  living.  Harry  Brookshire 
sei-ved  as  city  clerk  and  clerk  of  council 
in  Marion,  Ohio,  as  well  as  executive  as- 
sistant to  Mayor  Frederick  C.  Smith.  He 
resigned,  however,  on  January  3,  1939,  to 
accept  a  position  as  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Congressman  Frederick  C. 
Smith  of  the  Eighth  Ohio  District,  and 
served  as  Congressman  Smith's  admin- 
istrative assistant  for  12  years.  In  1951, 
Harry  Brookshire  was  the  administrative 
assistant  to  Howard  Buffett.  of  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Nebraska,  and  thereafter 
became  the  executive  assistant  to  Post- 
master General  Arthur  E.  Summerfleld. 
On  February  3,  1958,  Harry  Brook- 
shire was  appointed  minority  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  has 
served  in  this  capacity  until  today. 

During  these  years,  Harry  has  ren- 
dered great  service  not  only  in  his  office 


capacity,-  but  personally  to  Republican 
Members  and  has  been  helpful  in  many 
capacities.  Harry  Brookshire  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  all  Members  of  Congress, 
yet  we  all  wish  him  many  years  of  hap- 
piness as  he  returns  to  his  home  State 
of  Ohio  to  enjoy  his  well  deserved  re- 
tirement. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
always  difficult  to  say  goodbye  to  old 
friends. 

Harry  Brookshire  is  leaving  us  after 
faithfully  serving  as  minority  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  nearly 
12  years,  rounding  out  a  career  in  Gov- 
ernment totaling  30  years.  He  is  a  credit 
to  his  Nation  and  to  our  party. 

The  House  is  like  a  home  to  Harry, 
who  came  here  in  1939  as  executive  as- 
sistant to  former  Congressman  Fred- 
erick Smith  from  Marion,  Ohio,  for 
whom  he  worked  for  a  dozen  years. 
Later  he  was  administrative  assistant 
to  former  Congressman  Howard  Buf- 
fett of  Nebraska. 

During  the  1952  Eisenhower  cam- 
paign, Harry  was  an  advance  man  in 
charge  of  arrangements  for  Ike's  cam- 
paign train  through  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Tennessee,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  Permsylvania  and 
a  memorable  3-day  motorcade  in  New 
York  City.  He  joined  the  Post  Office 
Department  as  executive  assistant  to 
former  Postmaster  General  Arthur  E. 
Summerfleld  after  the  1953  Eisenhower 
inaugiu-al. 

In  1958  we  elected  him  our  minority 
clerk  and  his  loyalty,  friendship  and  un- 
flagging dedication  have  made  him  a 
standby.  Now  he  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Ruth,  are  retiring  to  their  home  in  Mar- 
ion. 

With  reluctance  we  say,  "Goodbye 
Harry  and  thank  you,"  with  one  adden- 
dum—"We  hope  to  see  you  and  Ruth 
often  in  Washington." 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House  today,  a  long 
and  honorable  career  of  service  to  the 
American  Republic  and  its  citizens, 
which  has  spanned  over  30  years,  wUl 
come  to  a  close.  Harry  L.  Brookshire, 
minority  clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, will  retire  from  the  post  in 
which  he  has  served  with  distinction 
and  great  ability  for  the  past  12  years. 
My  own  acquaintance  with  Harry, 
both  personal  and  professional,  began 
when  he  was  rendering  such  superb 
yeoman  service  as  executive  assistant 
to  former  Postmaster  General  Arthur 
Summerfleld.  Harry  is  one  of  that  un- 
sung, unknown,  handful  of  House  em- 
ployees who  contribute  so  much  to  mak- 
ing the  House  of  Representatives  that 
great  "forge  of  Democracy"  which  it 
has  become. 

The  last  bells,  the  last  crack  of  the 
gavel,  will  sotmd  for  Harry  Brookshire 
today.  But,  knowing  Harry  as  I  do,  I 
like  to  think  that  his  sentiments,  on  re- 
tiring, are  like  the  following,  attributed 
to  Dr.  Sam  Johnson: 

Exert  your  talents  and  distinguish  your- 
self, and  dont  think  of  retiring  from  the 
world  until  the  world  will  be  sorry  that 
you  retire. 

He  has  exerted  his  talents,  he  has 
distinguished  himself,  and   now  he  is 


retiring,  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  him 
go.  But,  Harry,  you  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten, and  from  me  and  from  all  of  us 
who  have  been  proud  to  call  you  friend, 
hall,  and  farewell. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  diflS- 
cult  to  believe  a  few  days  ago  when 
Harry  Brookshire  told  me  that  he  would 
retire,  effective  as  of  today. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  another  pillar 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  being 
removed  for  I  have  known  Harry  for 
many  years  and  through  those  years  he 
has  been  most  helpful  at  all  times. 

Harry's  retirement  is  almost  as  though 
a  Member  of  the  House  had  suddenly 
resigned.  I  will  greatly  miss  him  as  a 
friend  and  for  his  good  works  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
To  Harry  and  his  wife  I  wish  all  the 
good  things  of  life  sls  they  embark  upon 
their  retirement. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  the  many  expressions  of  good  will 
and  bon  voyage  to  our  longtime  minority 
clerk,  Harry  L.  Brookshire,  who  is  retir- 
ing today.  We  will  all  miss  his  valued 
assistance  on  the  House  Republican  side. 
His  11  years  of  experience  will  not  be 
easy  to  replace.  His  energetic  and  effi- 
cient service  will  serve  as  an  example  to 
those  who  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

Harry  certainly  has  my  best  wishes  for 
a  pleasant  and  enjoyable  retirement  in 
Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Today 
marks  the  end  of  a  long  and  productive 
career  of  a  valuable  House  employee.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  retirement  of  the 
minority  clerk,  Mr.  Harry  L.  Brookshire. 
For  the  past  11  years,  Harry  has  served 
us  well  in  this  capacity,  and  we  will  in- 
deed miss  this  dedicated  and  capable 
worker  among  our  ranks. 

As  a  fellow  native  of  the  Buckeye  State, 
I  heartily  congratulate  Harry  on  his  fine 
record  as  minority  clerk  and  applaud  his 
achievements  in  a  successful  political 
career  which  extends  over  a  magnitude 
of  30  years.  I  have  come  to  appreciate 
this  fine  and  experienced  gentleman  and 
I  am  sorry  to  see  him  leave. 

I  wish  him  the  continued  success  and 
happiness  which  he  so  rightly  deserves 
when  he  returns  to  his  home  in  Marlon, 
Ohio.  Although  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  who  deeply  regret  his  leaving, 
I  have  no  doubts,  however,  that  the  State 
of  Ohio  will  gladly  welcome  the  return  of 
an  outstanding  citizen,  Mr.  Harry  L. 
Brookshire. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  the  retirement 
of  Harry  Brookshire. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  <H.  Res. 
608)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 
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The    Clerk    read    the    reaolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Ras.  ooe 

Re»olved,  Thit  Henry  P.  Smith  III  of  New 
Tork  b«  and  he  la  hereby  elected  a  member 
of  the  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Repreaentatlved  on  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

The  resolution  was  agrreed  to. 
A  motion  tot  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RETIREMENT  OP  PETER  LEKTRICH 

(Mr.  M0N1X30MERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  aind  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MONTOOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  sure  all  th«  Members  will  join  with  me 
in  singing  the  praises  of  Mr.  Peter  Lekt- 
rich  and  thar4;ing  him  for  the  excellent 
job  he  has  done  as  chief  of  records  and 
registrations  since  1964.  Pete  will  be  re- 
tiring today  atfter  serving  some  19  years 
in  different  oapacities  in  the  Office  of 
the  Clerk  of  tne  House.  He  first  came  to 
Washington  i^  1938  and  worked  for  var- 
"lous  agencies  fti  the  executive  branch  un- 
til rS?9.  Petel  served  as  administrative 
assistant  to  ijormer  Congressman  An- 
thony Cavalctnte  during  the  81st  Con- 
gress. In  1950  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  as  assistant  property 
custodian  and|  later  as  assistant  bill  clerk 
until  be  becanie  chief  of  records  and  reg- 
istrations in  1065.  His  present  duties  also 
include  the  administration  of  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  and  Lobbj^ng  Act  of 
1946.  I  for  one  will  miss  Pete's  smiling 
face  and  helping  hand.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  jbin  me  in  wishing  Pete  well 
as  he  begins  his  richly  deserved  life  of 
retirement. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
Join  my  collogues  in  expressing  deep 
gratitude  an<^  appreciation  for  the  fine 
services  rendered  us  by  Mr.  Peter  Lek- 
trich,  who  is  ijetlring  from  his  work  with 
Congress,  aftar  serving  some  19  years. 

I  have  knokn  Pete  for  a  number  of 
years  and  consider  him  to  be  one  of  the 
most  conscienjtious  and  outstanding  em- 
ployees of  thg  Congress  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  khow. 

He  first  cai^e  to  Washington  in  1938 
and  worked  for  various  agencies  in  the 
executive  branch  imtil  1949.  He  served 
as  administrative  assistant  to  former 
Congressman  Anthony  Cavalcante  dur- 
ing the  81st  cbngress.  and  in  1950  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  as 
fissistant  property  custodian.  He  later 
was  assistant  .bill  clerk  imtil  he  became 
chief  of  recoros  and  registrations  in  1965. 

His  wide  ekperience  in  Government 
work  over  the  years  well  qualified  Pete 
for  his  position  as  chief  of  records  and 
registrations  iii  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  h(  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  excellent ,  job  he  has  done  in  this 
capacity. 

Pete  has  always  been  extremely  coop- 
erative and  hjelpful  and  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  tho$e  of  us  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  ^forking  with  him.  I  wish 
him  many  years  of  happiness  in  his  well- 
deserved  retinement. 


GENERAL  LEIAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  with  reference  to  the 
services  of  Peter  Lektrich. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SERGEANT  ALFRED  GONZALEZ 

(Mr.  DB  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  Texas  counted  a  new 
hero  today  when  Mrs.  Dolia  Gonzalez 
accepted  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  for  her  only  child.  Sgt.  Alfred 
Gonzalez  of  Edinburg,  killed  in  action 
at  Hue,  RepubUc  of  South  Vietnam, 
on  February  4, 1969. 

Sergeant  Gonzalez  is  the  first  valley 
man  to  receive  the  Nation's  highest 
award  In  the  Vietnam  war,  joining  other 
border  men  whose  heroism  was  recog- 
nized in  past  wars.  He  is  Texas'  51st  serv- 
iceman so  dignified. 

Vice  President  Agnew  presented  the 
medal  to  Mrs.  Gonzalez  at  a  ceremony 
In  the  Executive  OfBce  Building.  Three 
men  who  have  known  Sergeant  Gonzalez 
from  school  days,  who  had  played  on  the 
footbfill  team  with  him,  who  served  as 
pallbearers  at  his  funeral,  were  also 
present,  Lt.  Michael  B.  Reilly.  Sgt.  J.  J. 
Avila,  and  Raul  Garcia,  the  latter  now 
out  of  the  Marines.  I  w«is  also  present, 
witnessing  a  ceremony  that  moves  the 
soul  and  makes  the  heart  rejoice  as  the 
saga  of  another  brave  man  is  unfolded. 

The  bravery  that  won  Sergeant  Gon- 
zalez this  award  is  a  panorama  of  4  days 
of  highest  courage,  fighting  while 
wounded  but  never  giving  up  until  life 
was  gone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  best  way  to  describe 
Sergeant  Gonzalez'  actions  is  to  use  the 
MEuine  Corps  citation,  which  reads: 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  Platoon  Com- 
mander, Third  Platoon.  Ciompany  A,  First 
Battalion.  First  Marines.  First  Marine  Divi- 
sion, In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  On  31  Jan- 
\iary  1968.  during  the  Initial  phase  of  Oper- 
ation HUE  CITY  Sergeant  Gonzalez's  unit 
was  formed  as  a  reaction  force  and  deployed 
to  Hue  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  be- 
leaguered city.  While  moving  by  truck  con- 
voy along  Route  #1,  near  the  village  of  Lang 
Van  Lrong.  the  marines  received  a  heavy 
volume  of  enemy  fire.  Sergeant  Gonzalez  ag- 
gressively maneuvered  the  marines  in  his 
platoon,  and  directed  their  flre  until  the 
area  was  cleared  of  snlp>er8.  Immediately 
after  crossing  a  river  south  of  Hue.  the  col- 
umn was  again  hit  by  intense  enemy  flre. 
One  of  the  marines  on  top  of  a  tank  was 
wounded  and  fell  to  the  ground  In  an  ex- 
posed position.  With  complete  disregard  for 
his  own  safety.  Sergeant  Gonzalez  ran 
through  the  fire-swept  area  to  the  assistance 
of  his  Injured  comrade.  He  lifted  him  up 
and  though  receiving  fragmentation  wounds 
diiring  the  rescue,  he  carried  the  wounded 


marine  to  a  covered  position  for  treat- 
ment. Due  to  the  Increased  volume  and 
accuracy  of  enemy  flre  from  a  fortified  ma- 
chine gun  bunker  on  the  side  of  the  road, 
the  company  was  temporarily  halted.  Realiz- 
ing the  gravity  of  the  situation.  Sergeant 
Gonzalez  exposed  himself  to  the  enemy  flre 
and  moved  his  platoon  along  the  east  side 
of  a  bordering  rice  paddy  to  a  dike  directly 
across  from  the  bunker.  Though  fully  aware 
of  the  danger  Involved,  he  moved  to  the 
flre-swept  road  and  destroyed  the  hostile 
p)08ltlon  with  hand  grenades.  Although  seri- 
ously wounded  again  on  3  February,  he 
steadfastly  refused  medical  treatment  and 
continued  to  supervise  his  men  and  lead 
the  attack.  On  4  February,  the  enemy  had 
again  pinned  the  company  down,  inflicting 
heavy  casualties  with  automatic  weapons 
and  rocket  flre.  Sergeant  Gonzalez,  utilizing 
a  number  of  light  antitank  assault  weapons, 
fearlessly  moved  from  position  to  position 
firing  numerous  rounds  at  the  heavily  forti- 
fied enemy  emplacements.  He  successfully 
knocked  out  a  rocket  position  and  suppressed 
much  of  the  enemy  flre  before  falling  mor- 
tally wounded.  The  heroism,  courage,  and 
dynamic  leadership  displayed  by  Sergeant 
Gonzalez  reflected  great  credit  ujjon  himself 
and  the  Marine  Corps  and  were  in  keeping 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Service.  He  gallantly  gave  his 
life  for  his  country. 


PRAYERS  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  criven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  long 
time  I  have  had  the  personal  practice  of 
sajing  each  morning  a  silent  prayer  for 
the  good  health  and  long  life  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

For  the  past  9  months  I  have  been 
listening  to  the  comments  and  views  of 
the  Vice  President,  and  particularly  to 
his  statements  of  recent  days.  I  have  now 
decided  to  expand  that  personal  practice 
and  to  say  a  silent  prayer  for  the  good 
health  and  long  life  of  the  President 
each  evening  as  well  as  each  morning. 


MR.  AGNEW'S  HALLOWEEN 
WITCH  HUNTING 

(Mr.  WOLPT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  It 
is  quite  apjpropriate  that  I  follow  the 
gentleman  from  Caltfomla. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appropriate  that  Mr. 
Agnew's  latest  bit  of  witch  hunting  is 
reported  on  Halloween.  It  is  eerie  to  re- 
alize that  our  Vice  President  views  free 
speech  as  a  goblin.  That  he  would  make 
democracy  a  ghost  is  certainly  terrify- 
ing. He  is  no  treat;  it  must  be  a  massive 
trick. 


A  TIME  TO  SUPPORT  OUR  PRESI- 
DENT AND  TO  HEAP  SCORN  ON 
THOSE  WHO  SEEK  DEFEAT 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Red-led 
demonstration    scheduled    for    Novem- 
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ber  15  is  being  billed  by  its  publicity 
conscious  organizers  as  a  death  march. 
I  would  like  to  remind  those  advocating 
an  immediate  and  complete  withdrawal 
of  our  troops  that  during  the  Tet  mas- 
sacre in  February  of  1968  more  than  3.000 
South  Vietnamese  civilians— wMnen  and 
children  included— were  brutually  killed 
by  the  Vietcong.  whose  flag  these  mora- 
torium leaders  carry  so  proudly.  These 
victims  were  chained  together,  many  of 
them  brained  with  mattocks,  beaten  to 
death  with  rifie  butts,  or  simply  shot. 
That  was  a  real  death  march. 

This  is  the  kind  of  blood  bath  the  Com- 
munists are  working  for  when  they  send 
messages  of  encouragement  to  their 
agents  in  this  country  who  are  organizing 
the  march  on  Washington.  This  is  what 
the  American  public  will  be  supporting  if 
we  cater  to  their  plans.  Communists  al- 
ways have  depended  on  using  unknow- 
ingly and  altruistic  people  by  piggy- 
backing their  plots  onto  a  common  and 
popular  cause. 

Everyone  wants  to  end  the  war.  Our 
President  wants  more  than  anything  to 
get  it  over  with.  Mass  demonstrations 
harm  our  peace  efforts  for  they  give  the 
enemy  false  hope  that  America  has 
turned  world  coward. 

The  best  thing  we  can  all  do  at  this 
time  is  back  our  President,  back  our  boys 
who  are  still  in  Vietnam,  and  heap  the 
scorn  that  rightfully  belongs  on  those 
who  want  this  country  to  go  down  to 
defeat. 


bring  the  people  of  this  country  together 
in  harmony  is  light  years  away  from  the 
lack  of  judgment  and  taste  evident  in 
this  commercial. 

I  hope  soon  to  see  all  TV  advertising 
of  cigarettes  stopped.  In  the  meantime,  I 
trust  that  when  the  president  of  Liggett 
&  Meyers  has  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on 
this  advertisement,  or  to  see  it  if  he  has 
not  already,  he  will  not  approve  it  for 
further  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


REPUGNANT    CIGARETTE 
COMMERCIAL 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  heard  a  great  deal,  and  properly  so, 
about  the  encouragement  of  violence 
that  appears  on  our  television  programs. 
A  TV  commercial  has  been  called  to  my 
attention  which  I  think  is  deplorable — a 
commercial  advertisement  for  Chester- 
field cigarettes.  It  pictures  a  black- 
gloved  hand  reaching  out  and  breaking 
through  a  glass  window  in  order  to  reach 
the  cigarettes. 

The  clear  implication  of  this  commer- 
cial, which  I  regard  as  quite  repugnant 
and  questionable,  is  that  some  products 
are  so  irresistible  that  they  are  justifiable 
motivations  for  crime. 

I  am  calling  this  commercial  to  the 
attention  of  the  president  of  the  Liggett 
&  Meyers  Co.,  manufacturers  of  Chester- 
fields, in  the  hope  that  he  will  withdraw 
this  rather  tasteless  commercial  from 
further  airing. 

I  am  also  calling  this  advertisement  to 
the  attention  of  the  new  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

In  my  view,  this  particular  advertise- 
ment is  not  typical  of  television  adver- 
tising in  general.  Television  advertising 
has  contributed  greatly  to  racial  integra- 
tion and  other  socially  desirable  devel- 
opments in  this  coimtry.  It  is  therefore 
particularly  shocking  to  see  a  supp>osedly 
reputable  company  tempting  people, 
especially  the  young,  not  only  to  smc^e, 
but  to  rob  and  burgle  as  well.  Young  peo- 
ple have  enough  problems  without  being 
encouraged  through  the  media  to  behave 
in  the  manner  suggested  by  this  adver- 
tisement. The  kind  of  vision  we  need  to 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  PLAN  TO 
SHARE  FEDERAL  REVENUES  WITH 
THE  STATES  AND  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
August,  President  Nixon  proposed  a  sen- 
sible plsm  to  share  with  the  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  portion  of 
Federal  revenues. 

The  President's  proposal  is  a  construc- 
tive, practical  program  of  action  de- 
signed to  renew  the  ability  of  local  and 
State  governments  to  cope  with  local  and 
State  problems. 

The  American  people  have  lost  faith 
in  the  Federal  Government's  ability  to 
solve  problems  of  local  and  State  nature. 
In  all  too  many  instances  these  problems 
have  increased  in  complexity  and  inten- 
sity even  as  greater  and  greater  amoimts 
of  Federal  funds  have  been  spent  toward 
their  solutions. 

We  have  constructed  a  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  system  of  staggering  complexity 
and  diversity  that  has  impeded  rather 
than  aided  the  effectiveness  of  local 
government.  It  is  a  system  that  is  char- 
acterized, as  the  President  has  stated, 
by  overlapping  programs  at  the  State 
and  local  level;  distortion  of  State  and 
local  budgets;  increased  administrative 
costs;  program  delay  and  imcertainty;  a 
decline  in  the  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity of  chief  executives,  as  grants  have 
become  tied  to  functional  bureaucracies; 
and,  creation  of  new  and  frequently 
competitive  State  and  local  governmen- 
tal institutions. 

President  Nixon's  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram will  halt  these  trends,  and  will 
make  it  possible  once  again  for  State 
and  local  governments  to  meet  their  own 
responsibUities  and  obligations. 


Some  5  weeks  later  I  still  have  not  re- 
ceived a  reply. 

Although  Mr.  Hlckel  has  the  time  to 
fly  around  the  country  to  make  speeches, 
issue  dramatic  press  releases  and  seek 
headlines,  he  seems  to  be  completely  un- 
concerned with  congressional  interest  in 
proper  water  pollution  control. 

Before  Mr.  Hlckel  embarks  on  a  na- 
tionwide drive  to  tell  the  various  States 
how  they  should  handle  their  own  affairs, 
I  think  it  not  misplaced  to  suggest  to 
the  Secretary  that  he  get  his  own  house 
in  order  and  devote  more  time  to  man- 
aging affairs  of  his  dep>artment  here  in 
Washington  such  as  smswerlng  his  mall. 


TRIAL  OF  THE  "CHICAGO  8" 

( Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
wtis  given  permission  to  aiddress  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. ) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  last  few  weeks  a  good 
deal  of  dust  has  been  kicked  up  during 
the  trial  of  the  so-called  "Chicago  8"  who 
are  answering  charges  of  conspiracy  to 
incite  a  riot.  Both  in  and  out  of  the  court- 
room, pro  and  con  arguments  can  be 
heard  over  the  application  of  a  gag  and 
restraining  straps  to  one  of  the  defend- 
ents.  Black  Panther  leader  Bobby  Seale. 
The  judge,  Julius  J.  Hoffman,  has  a 
great  obligation  to  carry  out  the  duties  of 
his  ofQce.  If  this  coimtry  is  to  maintain 
its  soimd  legal  basis,  the  very  instrument 
of  the  administration  of  the  law  must 
remain  intact  and  c^jerable.  The  actions 
of  Seale  in  cursing  the  judge,  his  frequent 
disruptive  outbursts  and  other  conduct 
imbecoming  a  civilized  person,  are  in 
themselves  a  clear  indication  of  his  disre- 
spect for  the  law  and  unwillingness  to  live 
within  the  constraints  of  an  orderly  so- 
cisil  svst<€m. 

Seale  and  others  like  him  sedc  to  live 
in  America  only  on  their  own  terms.  He 
will  not  be  happy  in  our  society  imtil  he 
has  been  enthroned  as  the  No.  1  citi- 
zen above  all  others — the  king  fish  in  a 
pond  of  minnows. 

As  a  result  of  true  freedom — freedom 
with  responsibility — an  honest,  hard- 
working judge  must  bear  the  brunt  of  in- 
sults and  vile  diatribes  against  his  person 
and  his  office.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  he 
continues  the  trial  which  is  guaranteed  to 
the  curser  and  vilifler  in  his  court.  May 
God  give  him  strength  to  discharge  his 
duties  and  bear  up  under  the  wrongful 
accusations  against  him  from  within  and 
without  the  courtroom. 


SECRETARY     OF     THE     INTERIOR 

HICKEL     SHOULD     ANSWER     HIS 

MAIL 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permisslMi  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Walter  Hickle  apparently 
has  succumbed  to  the  way  of  Washington 
bureaucrats. 

On  September  26  I  wrote  the  Secretary 
a  letter  directing  some  very  timely  ques- 
tions to  him  concerning  water  pollution 
control  and  his  administration  of  the 
Water  Quality  Act. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  INTERIOR  HICKEL 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  Eiddress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  ext«id  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  from  Ohio  has  expressed  an 
understandable  frustration  over  the 
slowness  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
(Government  in  answering  important 
requests  from  the  Congress.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  said,  however,  that  Walter 
Hlckel  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  finest 
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men  In  the  Oovemment,  a  dedicated 
public  servant;  who,  like  all  of  the  other 
members  of  thie  Nixon  Cabinet,  inherited 
a  vast  bureaucracy  comprised  primarily 
of  civil  service  personnel.  I  think  it  is 
not  entirely  fUr  to  hold  that  one  man 
at  the  top  an(d  his  thin  Une  of  people 
that  he  can  fating  in  with  him  respon- 
sible for  all  oir  the  evils  of  a  vast  bu- 
reaucracy. I  f^l  certain  that  is  not  the 
case.  j 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  5  weeks  to  answer  a  congressional 
inquiry  is  unreasonable? 

Mr.  BUCHAJNAN.  I  think  it  is  com- 
pletely unreasonable,  and  I  expect  the 
bureaucracy  it  fully  responsible.  I  am 
certain  that  tie  Secretary  will  correct 
the  situation  sis  soon  as  it  comes  to  his 
attention. 


OP      THE      INTERIOR 
SHOULD     ANSWER     HIS 


SECRETARY 

HICKEL 
-    MAIL 

(MiT'HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HOWAHD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  lamenting  the 
fact  that  our  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Hickel  had  not  respwanded  to  a  letter  that 
he  had  sent  down  there  5  weeks  ago.  He 
was  very  disturbed  about  it  and  thought 
that  is  not  the  way  for  a  Cabinet  oflBcial 
to  act  in  respoise  to  letters  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congr(!ss.  but  I  would  tell  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  I  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  Secretary  Hickel  on  March  18.  I 
wrote  two  letters  tC  Secretary  Hickel 
with  questions  last  January.  I  have  not 
yet  received  a  i-eply  nor  even  the  cour- 
tesy of  an  acknowledgement  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  any  ofl  the  three  letters.  So,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  not  even  sure 
that  there  is  a  Wally  Hickel. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  ( H. 
DOC.  NO.  91fl89) 

The  Speaker  ^id  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  'Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  cimmerce  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with!  illustrations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  su^it  the  Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  department  of  Transpor- 
tation, covering  Fiscal  Year  1968. 

I  Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  HIouse.  October  31,  1969. 


DRUG  abuse!  EDUCATION  ACT  OP 
1969 


Mr.  PERKINB 
that  the  House 
Committee  of  the 
State  of  the  Urtion 
sideration  of  th(  > 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
resolve  itself  into  the 

Whole  House  on  the 

for  the  further  con- 

bill  (H.R.  14252)  to  au- 


thorize the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to  con- 
duct special  educational  programs  and 
activities  concerning  the  use  of  drugs  and 
for  other  related  educational  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMm-EE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H_R.  14252. 
with  Mr.  Adams  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  section  1  ending  on  line  4,  page 
1,  of  the  bill. 

If  there  are  no  further  amendments  to 
tills  section,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  drug  abuse  diminishes  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation;  that  such  abuse  of  dangerous  drugs 
Is  Increasing  In  urban  and  suburban  areas; 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  authoritative  Infor- 
mation and  creative  projects  designed  to 
educate  students  and  others  about  drugs  and 
their  abuse;  and  that  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  such  drug  abuse  require  intensive 
and  coordinated  efforts  on  the  part  of  both 
governmental  and  private  groups. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  new  and  Im- 
proved curricula  on  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse;  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  such  cur- 
ricula In  model  educational  programs  and 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  thereof;  to  dis- 
seminate currlcular  materials  and  significant 
information  for  vise  In  educational  programs 
throughout  the  Nation;  to  provide  training 
programs  for  teachers,  counselors,  law  en- 
forcement officials,  and  other  public  service 
and  community  leaders;  and  to  offer  com- 
munity education  programs  for  parents  and 
others,  on  drug  abuse  problems. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  vote  for  this 
bill  but  I  have  serious  misgivings  about 
it.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  is  prob- 
ably overly  funded  for  a  trial  run.  I  do 
not  like  the  advisory  board,  the  creation 
of  a  brandnew  advisory  board,  in  the 
Government.  I  again  display  this  com- 
pilation of  218  pages  of  committees,  com- 
missions, and  advisory  boards,  this  being 
compiled  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  You 
name  them  and  you  will  find  this  Gov- 
ernment has  got  them. 

And  here  in  this  bill  we  create  another 
one  with  21  members  at  $100  a  day  per 
diem  when  they  meet,  plus  their  expenses 
and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  do  all  I  can, 
as  does  every  other  Member  of  the 
House,  realizing  the  gravity  of  the  nar- 
cotics and  drug  addiction  problem,  to 
put  an  end  to  it.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is 
going  to  be  done  through  the  process  of 
education.  Helpful  though  it  may  be,  it 
will  not  be  done  that  way. 

I  would  rather  take  some  of  this  money 
and  build  a  stockade  out  in  the  desert 
and  then  insist  upon  mandatory  and 
drastic  penalties  for  the  peddlers  and 
pushers  of  narcotics  and  drugs.  For 
example,  let  us  start  with  about  20  years 
for  a  peddler,  the  scum  of  the  earth.  I 
would  start  with  about  a  20-year  sen- 
tence for  the  first  offense  for  peddling 
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dope  to  youngsters  in  this  country- 
starting  them  on  a  life  of  addiction.  This 
is  how  and  when  you  will  get  results 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  build  a  big 
stockade  out  in  the  desert  where  it  is  not 
too  cold,  and  not  too  warm;  where  they 
are  not  fed  too  much  but  not  too  little  to 
starve,  give  them  long-term  sentences 
and  then  watch  the  population  of  crimi- 
nals, the  peddlers  of  this  dope,  decrease. 
It  is  time  to  stop  coddling  the  crime  syn- 
dicates and  their  peddlers  and  pushers 

The  Navy  has  an  excellent  film  on  the 
use  of  drugs  and  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  circulating  that  film  last  year  to  the 
schools  in  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa.  It  is  a  tremendous  film. 
That  educational  program  is  already  so- 
ing  on.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  do  a 
better  job  of  educating  the  youngsters 
of  this  country,  those  of  high  school  age 
and  younger,  to  the  dangers  of  dope  than 
with  visual  aids  of  this  kind. 

I  will  go  along  with  this  bill  for  what 
it  can  do  in  the  next  3  years,  but  unless 
it  shows  real  results,  as  one  Member  of 
this  body  I  will  have  no  hesitancy  in 
cutting  down  the  appropriation  or  abol- 
ishing the  program  altogether. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  building  up  a 
bureaucracy  that  fails  to  produce  results. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  is  strict  and  drastic  law  en- 
forcement for  those  who  peddle  narcotics 
and  drugs,  but  the  situation  is  such  that 
I  will  join  in  this  attempt. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.   Chairman,   we   do  have  a  great 

problem  of  drug  addiction  throughout 

our  country. 

LSD  perhaps  has  become  more  fa- 
miliar as  a  dreadful  drug  than  any  other 
in  the  past  year  or  two.  We  have  not 
known  much  about  LSD  imtil  recently, 
but  our  Navy  and  other  branches  of  the 
armed  services  have  issued  educational 
films  which  have  been  used  throughout 
our  country.  Education  as  to  what  LSD 
causes  has  resulted  in  a  lesser  use  of  this 
drug. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  one  of  the 
things  we  must  do  is  to  educate  the 
people  of  our  country  as  to  what  drugs 
actually  do  to  the  person.  For  instance. 
we  know  that  LSD  does  affect  future  gen- 
erations, and  that  it  does  affect  the 
genes,  the  genes  of  young  people,  so  that 
when  they  marry  their  offspring  are  lia- 
ble to  be  crippled  or  disabled.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  LSD  does  this  has 
resulted  in  a  lessened  use  of  the  drug 
throughout  the  country. 

I  feel  that  education  as  to  the  effect 
of  other  drugs  will  be  extremely  helpful. 
As  for  marihuana,  there  are  some  peo- 
ple who  are  taking  perhaps  a  more  lib- 
eral attitude  on  that  particular  drug.  It 
too  is  a  dangerous  drug,  but  we  should 
know  more  about  it. 

If  we  read  the  history  of  this  drug,  we 
find  that  it  is  what  is  called  cannabis 
Indica;  that  in  ancient  times  it  was 
known  as  hashish,  which  is  another 
name  for  "assassin,"  and  that  actually 
as  far  as  we  can  go  back  in  history  peo- 
ple would  smoke  hashish,  and  then  they 
would  go  out  and  assassinate  people. 


I  am  saying  that  this  is  a  d^Be"^ 
drug  It  is  caUed  by  some  pot,  mug- 
S"  and  by  various  other  names,  and 
Is  I  say  it.  too,  is  a  dangerous  druK 

Many  years  ago  I  had  a  young  friend 
who  meant  to  go  to  medical  school  witti 
me  He  was  a  user  of  this  drug,  and  be- 
Sre  he  entered  school  he  became  de- 
oressed  and  committed  suicide. 

It  is  my  feeUng,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
better  education  of  the  young  people 
Sroughout  our  country  will  result  in  a 
Sned  use  of  the  dangerous  drugs 
Si  they  know  how  the  drugs  wiU  af- 
fect them  and  their  progeny. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  this 
bill,  and  I  urge  the  enactment  of  the 
legislation. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AUTHOEIZATION    OF    APPEOPRIATIONS 

SEC  3  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
aDDfoprlated  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yeaj  be- 
Sne  July  1   1970,  810.000,000  for  the  fiscal 

rbfgJnnLg  July  1,  1971,  -f/l^a^arr 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Ju  y  1.1972  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act.  Sunis 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

USES     OF     FUNDS 


SEC  4  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
nursuant  to  section  3,  the  Secretary  of 
Ch  Education,  and  Welfare,  hereln^^r 
referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the  Secretary 
shall  assist  in  educating  the  pubUc  on  the 
problems  of  drug  abuse  by— 

(1)  making  grants  to  or  entering  Into  con- 
tracts with  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  other  public  or  private  agencies.  Institu- 
tions, or  organizations,  for—  ,„„„i^ 

( A )  projects  for  the  development  of  curric- 
ula on  the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs,  in- 
cludlne  the  preparation  of  new  and  improved 
currlcular  materials  for  use  in  elementary, 
secondary   and  adult  education  programs; 

(B)  pilot  projects  designed  to  demonstrate, 
and  test  the  effecUveness  of  curricula  de- 
scribed in  clause  (A)  (whether  developed 
with  assistance  under  this  Act  or  otherwise) ; 

(C)  m  the  case  of  applicants  who  have 
conducted  pilot  projects  under  clause  Bh 
nrolects  for  the  dissemination  of  currlcular 
Lterlals  and  other  significant  Information 
regarding  the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs  to  pub- 
lic and  private  elementary,  secondary,  and 
adult  education  programs; 

(2)  undertaking,  directly  or  through  con- 
tracts or  other  arrangements  with  Hjftltu- 
tlons  of  higher  education  or  other  PubUc  or 
private  agencies,  institutions,  or  organiza- 
tions, evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of  cur- 
ricula tested  in  use  in  elementary,  secondary 
and  adult  education  programs  involved  in 
pilot   projects   described    in    paragraph    (1) 

^^li)  making  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  provide  preservlce  and  Inserylce  train- 
ing p^grams  on  drug  abuse  (Including 
courses  of  study,  institutes,  seminars,  work- 
shops, and  conferences)  for  teachers,  coun- 
selors, and  other  educational  personnel,  law 
enforcement  officials,  and  other  public  serv- 
ice and  community  leaders; 

(4)  making  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  public  and  private  non- 
profit organizations  for  community  educa- 
tion programs  on  drug  abuse  (Including 
seminars,  workshops,  and  conferences)  espe- 
cially for  parents  and  others  in  the  commu- 
nity. ,.     . 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  purposes  described 
in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  may  make 
available  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the 


sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for 
each  fiscal  year  for  payment  of  the  reasonable 
and  necessary  expenses  of  State  educational 
agencies  In  assisting  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  the  planning,  development,  and  Im- 
plementation of  drug  abuse  education 
programs. 

APPROVAL   or    APPLICATIONS 

Sec  5  (a)  Financial  assistance  for  a  proj- 
ect under  this  Act  may  be  made  only  upon 
applicaUon  at  such  time  or  times,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary,   and   only    if    such    application- 

(1)  provides  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  tlUe  is 
sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  applicant; 

(2)  provides  for  carrying  out  one  or  more 
projects  or  programs  eligible  for  assistance 
under  section  4  and  provides  for  such  metti- 
ods  of  administration  as  are  necessary  lor 
the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of  such 
projects  or  programs; 

(3)  sets  fori;h  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  for  any  ^scal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practical,  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  m  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
for  the  purposes  described  In  section  4.  and 
in  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  tltie;  and 

(5)  provides  for  making  an  annual  re- 
port and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form  and 

containing  such  i^o""*"°°'  ^.'?;fr  S- 
tarv  may  reasonably  require  and  for  keep- 
\nl  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
acfess  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports. 

(b)  Applications  from  local  educatlona 
aeencles  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
^ct  mfy  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  only 
fftl^  State  educational  agency  has  been 
notified  o?  the  application  and  been  gven 
the  opportunity  to  offer  recommendations. 

(c>     Amendments    of    appUcatlons    shall, 
excent  as  the  Secretary  may  otherwUe  pro- 
vidTby^r  pursuant  to  regulation,  be  sub  ec 
to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as  original 
applications. 

INTERAGENCY    COORDINATING    COUNCIL   ON 
DRUG    ABUSE    EDUCATION 

SEC  6  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
UsSan  interagency  Coordinating  Council  on 
IJrug  Abuse  Education  which  ^faall  cons  st 
of  the  Secretary  (or  his  designee)  as  Chair- 
man the  Attorney  General  (or  his  designee) . 
The  co^ls^o^"  °^  Education,  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
^d  ^tti  the  consent  of  such  other  Depart- 
mente  or  agencies  as  the  Secretary  may  from 
Hme  to  ttoe  designate  as  having  a  sub- 
l^ntil?  interest  in  the  field  of  drug  abuse 
^TcXn^'reTresentatives   of   such   Depart- 

TbT^'e  SSshall  advise  In  the  coor- 
dination of  the  respective  activities  of  the 
Federal  Departments  and  agencies  concerned 
in  drue  abuse  education. 

(Tl^e  secretary  of  Health,   ^^^^°^^ 
and    welfare    shall    promulgate    regu  atlons 

establishing  the  P^^^^-^ /"J  Xr  app^- 
with  other  agencies  and  with  other  appro 
priate  public  and  private  agencies. 
^  (d)  The  secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  welfare  may  not  approve  an  application 
fnr  assistance  under  this  Act  unless  he  has 
Sven  the  lnte«gency  coordinating  council 

In  opportunity  to  review  the  application  and 
make  recommendations  thereon  within  a 
period  not  to  exceed  sixty  days. 


ADVISORY    COMMnTEE   ON   DEUO   ABOTl 
EDUCATION 

SEC  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  welfare  shall  appoint  an  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Drug  Abuse  Education. 

which  shall—  „,„„  th« 

(1)  advise  the  Secretary  concerning  the 
administration  of,  preparation  of  general 
regulations  for,  and  operation  of,  programs 
supported  with  aasUtance  under  this  Aot; 

(2)  make  recommendations  regarding  the 
allocation  of  the  funds  under  this  Act  among 
the  various  purposes  set  forth  In  section 
4  and  the  criteria  for  establishing  priorities 
in  deciding  which  appUcatlons  to  approve, 
including  criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  ap- 
propriate geographical  distribution  of  ap- 
proved projects  throughout  all  regions  of 
the  Nation; 

(3)  review  applications  and  make  recom- 
mendations thereon; 

(4)  review  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  projects  and  programs  under  this 
Act  Including  the  effectiveness  of  such  proj- 
ects and  programs  In  meeting  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  established  and  operated, 
make  recommendations  with  respect  thereto 
and  make  annual  reports  of  Its  findings  and 
recommendations  (Including  recommenda- 
tions for  Improvements  in  this  Act)  to  tne 
Secretary  for  transmittal   to  the  Congress; 

*'^(5)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  car- 
ried out  under  this  Act  and  disseminate  the 
results  of  such  evaluations. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Drug 
Abuse  Education  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
lavre  and  shaU  consist  of  twenty-one  mem- 
bers The  Secretary  shall  appoint  one  mem- 
ber as  Chairman.  The  Committee  shaU  con- 
sist of  persons  familiar  with  education,  men- 
tal health,  and  legal  problems  associated 
with  drug  abuse,  young  persons,  ex-users. 
Srents  and  others  familiar  with  drug  use 
and  abuse.  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the 
caU  of  the  Chairman  or  of  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  committee,  be  entltied  to  receive 
^Trnpematlon  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary^ 
^T  not  exceeding  8100  per  day,  including 
traveltlme;  and  whUe  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thor^ by  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the 
united  States  Code  for  persons  In  the  Go\ 
ernment  service  employed  intermittently. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

SEC.  8.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Attorney  General  shall, 
when  requested,  render  technical  ass  stance 
to    local    educational    agencies.    Public    and 
private    nonprofit    organizations    and    Iristl- 
tutions  of  higher  education  In  the  develop- 
ment  and   implementation   of   programs   of 
drug   abuse   education.    Such   technical   as- 
sistance  may,    among    other    activities    in- 
clude making  available  to  such  agency  or 
institutions  Information  regarding  effective 
methods  of  coping  with  problems  of  drug 
abuse,  and  making  available  to  such  agencies 
or  institutions  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Departinent  of  Justice,  or  other  persons  qual- 
ified  to   advise   and   assist   In   coping   with 
such  problems  or  carrying  out  a  drug  abuse 
education  program. 


PAYMENTS 

Sec  9  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  in  installments  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

ADMINISTRATION 

BBC.  10.  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
thU  Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utlllre 
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the  services  and  IfACilltles  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Govemiaent  of  any  other  public  or 
private  agency  or  Institution  In  accordance 
with  appropriate  agreements,  and  to  pay 
for  such  services  either  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

DBriNlilONS 

^c.  1 1 .  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  termi  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  EJducatlon,  and  Welfare. 

(b)  The  ten4  "State"  Includes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the 
Commonwealth  ;of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia.  0uam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islazi^. 

Mr.  PERKOIS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  aifiendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHATRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  pf  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  Ao  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  thejlast  word. 

Mr— Chairman,  I  support  this  legisla- 
-tion^-but  frankly  I  am  not  optimistic 
about  the  ultiinate  benefit  of  the  pro- 
grsun.  We  tend  to  put  too  much  faith 
in  book  leamlbg.  Too  frequently,  find- 
ing ourselves  ^thout  solutions  to  prob- 
lems, we  actually  hide  behind  education 
as  a  panacea.] 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  the  prop- 
osition a  chance.  Perhaps  what  I  am 
really  saying  it,  I  hope  we  will  not  con- 
sider that  thi^l  bill  is  the  answer  to  the 
entire  problemi 

In  this  day|  the  school  itself  has  a 
great  amount  tof  competition  from  other 
factors  in  the  business  of  education.  We 
had  some  staijtling  figures  a  week  or  2 
ago  showing  tlliat  the  average  youngster 
probably  ^>ends  more  time  watching 
television  than  he  spends  in  the  class- 
rooms. It  is  suggested,  according  to  cur- 
rent figures,  that  by  the  time  a  teenager 
is  ready  to  atoend  college,  he  has  spent 
more  time  watching  television  commer- 
cials than  he  Will  spend  in  the  classroom 
In  college  obtaining  his  baccalaureate 
degree. 

This  is  one  Example  of  outside  school 
education,  audiovisual  education.  And 
remember,  audiovisual  education  has 
great  impact  ii(i  or  out  of  school,  but  the 
In-school  proi^sition  bothers  me  even 
more,  because]  education  in  schools  is 
certainly  mor^  than  book  learning.  In 
every  leamingl  situation  there  are  con- 
commitants — (development  of  habits,  at- 
titudes and  motivations.  Employing 
oversimplification,  I  think  it  might  be 
said  that  book  learning  develops  the 
intellectual  be^ng  and  the  concomitants 
develop  the  h^man  being. 

It  is  one  thilig  for  a  student  to  le«irn 
the  answer  to  j  such  questions  as.  What 
are  drugs?  Wh|it  are  the  effects  of  drugs? 
That  is  the  easiest  part  of  this  business 
of  drug  education.  Much  more  difficult 
is  the  development  of  character  and  the 
values  of  things,  the  nature  of  which  are 
so  inherently  a^  part  of  the  drug  problem. 

The  matter  6i  drug  abuse,  of  course,  is 
a  single  thread  of  this  whole  fabric  of 
today's  Uving  and  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  successlully  isolated  and  treated. 


Let  me  be  specific.  One  detail  which 
will  inevitably  be  a  subject  of  discussion 
is  the  potential  hazard  of  marihuana. 
When  we  debate  the  pMialties  for  the  use 
of  this  product  today,  we  argue  quite 
generally  that  the  present  penalties 
are  too  severe.  Automatically,  this  sug- 
gestion connotes  that  the  use  of  mari- 
huana is  not  as  hazardous  as  we  have 
said  in  the  past — and  this  is  not  true  at 
all. 

What  we  are  reaUy  arguing  Is  that  if 
the  penalties  for  the  violation  of  any 
law  are  too  severe,  they  will  not  be  im- 
posed consistently. 

Marihuana  is  probably  nonaddlctive, 
yet  we  know  that  many  present  narcotic 
addicts  started  on  marihuana  and  many 
still  use  grass.  Others  got  their  first  shot 
of  heroin  while  under  the  influence  of 
a  nonaddlctive  drug. 

One  of  the  toughest  questions  I  get 
when  I  talk  to  students  is  the  one  that 
comes  from  the  youngster  who  says, 
"Why  is  marihuana  worse  than  al- 
cohol?" This  Is  a  hard  and  embarrassing 
question.  We  excuse  alcohol  in  our  so- 
ciety even  though  in  terms  of  dollar  costs 
and  social  costs  it  is  absolutely  the  most 
expensive  bad  habit  that  we  have. 

If  marihuana  is  one-half  as  costly  as 
alcohol,  in  those  same  terms — who  needs 
it? 

ITiere  is  another  difference.  There  are 
very  few  individuals  who  imbibe  for  the 
purpose  oi  getting  drunk.  But  every  sin- 
gle individual  who  lights  a  joint  does 
so  with  the  prospect  of  getting  drunk 
from  the  use  of  marihuana. 

So  often  the  use  of  drugs  is  ssmipto- 
matic  of  deep  psychological  and  socio- 
logical problems.  That  is  a  valid  state- 
ment. It  suggests  that  what  we  really 
need  in  this  business  of  education  is 
more  effective  guidance  and  counseling 
effort  in  the  schools  and  that  this  kind 
of  attention  to  psychology  might  be  a 
better  route  to  follow. 

As  I  said,  this  drug  abuse  Is  just  a 
little  part  of  the  total  illness  of  our 
society.  In  fact,  it  is  a  symptom  as  well 
as  a  problem  in  itself. 

We  have  an  instability  in  the  land,  a 
frustration,  an  uncertainty.  As  a  Nation, 
we  are  close  to  paranoia.  The  reasons  for 
the  general  condition  are  inherent  in 
the  reasons  for  the  drug  problem  itself. 

We  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  and  effort 
of  late  trying  to  figure  out  what  we  do  not 
believe  and  in  discarding  standards  felt 
irrelevant  to  today's  living.  What  we 
really  need  now  is  an  attempt  to  find 
out  what  we  do  believe,  and  until  those 
beUefs  and  standards  are  established 
and  accepted,  we  will  have  no  stability 
or  harmony.  Until  then,  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  book  learning  that  bears  on  the 
subject  matter  of  education,  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  dru^  problems  and  all  the 
other  problems  which  we  have  in  this  so- 
ciety. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  I  raised  the 
question  as  to  how  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  determined  its  author- 
ization figiires  for  this  bill,  as  it  appeared 
as  though  the  $7,  $10,  and  $12  million 
figures  authorized  here  were  merely 
pulled  out  of  the  air.  Today  I  am  still 


concerned  that  authorizing  committees 
prepare  their  cost  analysis  on  a  more 
rational  basis  so  that  when  appropriating 
committees  have  to  make  their  final  de- 
terminations they  have  a  reliable  basis 
of  information. 

I  want  to  point  out,  that  I  am  not  rais- 
ing these  questions  because  I  oppose  this 
bill  or  mean  to  downgrade  the  subject  of 
drug  abuse  education.  In  fact,  the  con- 
trary Is  true.  I  have  a  long  and  deep  in- 
terest In  this  area.  I  have  made  the  point 
many  times  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  funding  for  drug  abuse 
education  is  necessary  and  that,  when 
Government  money  is  spent,  we  get  the 
most  for  our  dollar. 

Funding  for  an  important  area  of  na- 
tional concern  such  as  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation is  not  really  an  issue  here  today. 
My  concern  is  how  the  expenditure  of 
these  funds  will  be  made.  I  think  that 
it  is  important  that  Members  under- 
stand how  this  money  will  be  utilized 
and  what  educational  techniques  will  be 
employed,  because  I  feel  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  project  budgeting  for 
programs  in  education  which  may  or 
may  not  be  possible  to  implement,  par- 
ticularly when  we  have  few  prototypes 
from  which  to  evaluate. 

My  principal  concern  in  this  matter  is 
that,  while  we  all  know  that  education 
in  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  is  essen- 
tial and  that  this  specter  menaces  every 
household  in  this  country,  we  must  have 
practical,  workable,  and  well-designed 
programs  in  education  to  counter  this 
grave  threat  to  the  fabric  of  our  society. 

While  I  am  sure  that  this  bill  before 
us  today  will  expand  Federal  efforts  in 
drug  abuse  education,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  there  are  and  have  been  significant 
efforts  made  within  HEW  to  attack  this 
problem. 

I  have  been  aware  of  one  such  project 
conducted  through  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Mental  Health  for  several  years 
and  have  followed  its  preliminary  plan- 
ning, development,  and  progress  with  in- 
terest. Admittedly  there  are  numerous 
techniques  for  informing  and  educating 
young  people,  parents,  and  officials  about 
the  problem.  There  are  many  methods 
and  devices  which  can  be  employed. 

On  Saturday  evening,  October  25,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  Academy  of  Tele- 
vision Arts  and  Science  presented  two 
awards  for  documentary  excellence  to 
"The  Distant  Drummer."  This  series  of 
special  telecasts  on  drug  abuse  was  pro- 
duced by  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center,  Department  of 
Medical  and  Public  Affairs,  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health.  These 
programs  were  conceived  by  Dr.  Stanley 
YoUes,  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health,  and  his  staff  to  coun- 
ter the  countrywide  problem  of  drug 
abuse.  Murdock  Head,  MD.,  professor 
and  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Medical  and  Public  Affairs,  was  the  ex- 
ecutive producer  of  this  excellent  series. 

This  is  the  fourth  such  award  received 
by  this  educator  for  outstanding  docu- 
mentary achievement.  Previous  awards 
have  been  received  for  programs  on 
heart  attacks  and  air  pollution.  The  tril- 


ogy on  drugs  has  also  earned  an  award 
from  the  International  Film  Festival  In 
Atlanta  and  is,  I  understand,  presently 
entered  into  the  Venice  Film  Festival 
competition. 

•The  Distant  Drummer"  series  is  only 
a  beginning  In  what  should  be  a  major 
effort  In  education  on  the  drug  problem, 
special  films  should  be  developed  for  ev- 
ery elementary  and  high  school  in  the 
country.  Educational  films  should  be 
available  to  medical  schools,  physicians, 
educators,  parent  groups,  teachers,  and 
police  officials. 

The  programs,  produced  by  the  George 
Wa^ington  University,  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Japa- 
nese. These  specials  have  consistently 
appeared  in  prime  time  in  cooperation 
with  coimty  medical  societies  through- 
out the  United  States.  These  programs 
on  the  drug  problem  have  presently  been 
programed  to  over  175  cities  and  are 
scheduled  to  appear  in  over  200. 

This  timely  series  not  only  appears  on 
prime  time  television  once,  but  is  re- 
broadcast  on  an  average  of  three  times 
in  each  city  in  educational  time  or  as  re- 
peat programing.  These  films  have  been 
shown  to  professional  meetings,  civic 
groups,  universities,  public  schools  and 
to  industry.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
earlier  program  on  heart  attacks  was 
shown  over  700  times  before  counting 
was  discontinued.  Dr.  Head  holds  degrees 
in  dentistry,  medicine,  and  law  and  has, 
in  the  past  10  years,  developed  a  rapport 
w-ith  university  centers,  professional  as- 
sociations and  broadcasters  throughout 
the  country.  The  American  Academy  of 
General  Practice,  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  Student  American  Med- 
ical Association,  the  American  Society  of 
Medical  Executives,  and  other  profes- 
sional organizations  have  cooperated  in 
the  distribution  of  these  television 
specials. 

One  of  the  major  problems  confront- 
ing the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  over  the  past  decade 
has  been  criticism  of  the  Department 
to  demonstrate  to  the  professions  and  to 
the  public  the  results  of  many  important 
research  efforts.  For  this  reason  there 
has  been  criticism  of  the  Department 
stemming  from  the  academic  community, 
from  professional  organizations  and  from 
the  Congress. 

This  effective  communications  tech- 
nique in  drug  abuses  has  evolved  from 
a  decade  of  effort  and  has  been  followed 
by  not  only  myself  but  by  Melvin  Laird, 
formerly  of  this  committee,  and  by  the 
late  John  Pogarty — all  of  whom  had  been 
interested  in  the  development  of  a 
method  for  improving  commimications 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  the  American  citizen. 
The  George  Washington  University 
communications  research  project  began 
modestly  but  has  resulted  in  one  of  the 
most  productive  efforts  in  the  field  of 
science  information.  In  my  judgment, 
this  remarkable  record  of  production  and 
distribution  on  the  part  of  this  imiver- 
sity  department  should  be  commended. 
I  hope  that,  based  upon  the  important 
contribution  to  education  of  this  project, 
it  will  be  possible  to  encourage  other 
members  of  the  medical  profession  to 


devote  full  time  to  biomedical  commu- 
nications. While  pure  "bench"  research 
in  the  classic  sense  is  vital,  if  the  appro- 
priate information  is  not  made  available 
to,  and  SMxepted  by,  the  professional — 
who  is  to  utilize  the  results,  or  to  the 
public,  who  Is  the  ultimate  consumer- 
effectiveness  of  such  research  is  greatly 
reduced. 

Many  of  the  problems  arising  In  our 
environment — such  as  population,  pollu- 
tion of  our  cities,  mental  health,  and 
others — involve  controversial  area«  which 
preclude  the  utilization  of  the  existing 
information  resources  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
purpose  C£ui  best  be  accomplished  by  such 
a  scientist  who  is  also  a  professional  com- 
municator. The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  cannot  buy  the 
television  time  required  for  these  pro- 
grams. They  can  best  be  distributed  by 
this  association  with  local  professional 
organizations  and  civic  groups  to  achieve 
maximum  visibility  and  acceptance. 

Is  is  my  understanding  that  a  grant 
has  been  approved  for  the  continuation 
of  this  fine  effort  in  other  important 
areas  of  mental  health,  including  suicide 
Eind  alcohol,  as  well  as  environmentel 
problems.  As  a  member  of  the  Subcora- 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  I  look  forward 
to  following  the  development  of  these 
new  programs  and  expect  they,  too.  will 
be  of  similar  quality  and  afford  the  Im- 
pact that  the  series  on  drug  abuse  has 
provided. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  commend  Dr. 
Stanley  Yolles,  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  staff;  Dr.  Murdock  Head: 
and  the  Department  of  Medical  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs  of  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center  for  their  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  education 
of  the  American  physician  and  the  pub- 
lic on  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
troubling  problems  of  our  society. 

(Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Meeds)  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.  > 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
the  great  State  of  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds)  ,  in  urging  the  adoption  of  H.R. 
14252.  Mr.  Meeds'  service  on  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  has  been  out- 
standing, but  his  leadership  as  principal 
sponsor  of  the  proposed  Drug  Abuse  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1969  is  singularly  com- 
mendable. 

No  greater  problem  faces  our  Nation 
today  than  drug  abuse.  No  solution  is 
more  reasonable  than  education.  This 
Nation  must  shut  off  the  human  demands 
for  drugs.  This  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  enlightenment.  We  must  strike 
down  the  prevalent  ignorance  about  drug 
abuse. 

Through  Federal  grants  and  contracts 
to  local  educational  agencies,  the  bill 
provides  for  programs  to  be  devised  and 
funded  to  train  teachers,  lawmen,  and 
other  officials  who.  In  turn,  will  carry 
truth  about  drug  misuse  to  children  and 
their  parents. 

The  moneys  involved — $7  million  next 
year,  $10  million  and  $12  million  the  suc- 
ceeding 2  years — is  a  modest  price  tag 


for  this  program.  The  scars,  tragedies, 
and  deaths  from  drug  abuse  which  we 
see  increasingly  these  days  are  greater 
payments. 

Each  of  us  has  heard  the  demands  for 
a  fresh  approach  to  combating  drug 
abuse.  This  bill,  which  I  am  pleased  to 
cosponsor,  offers  that  new  look  through 
education.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  14252,  for  the  need  Is  great. 

To  point  up  the  widespread  hmnan 
trsigedles  of  the  problem,  I  quote  here  a 
news  story  appearing  In  the  October  24, 
1969,  edition  of  the  Longvlew,  Wash., 
Daily  News: 

Articlb  by  Gene  Handsaker 
HoLLTWOOD. — A  letter  from  Magnolia,  111.. 
said  "On  Memorial  Day  I  burled  my  20-year- 
old  son.  He.  too,  was  murdered  by  LSD  .  .  ." 
Prom  Honolulu:  "May  the  youngsters  of 
this  world  take  heed  of  your  brave  and  mag- 
nificent words  .  .  ." 

From  Richmond,  Calif.:  "Tou  have 
brought  me  and  my  family  many  hours  of 
smiles  and  happiness.  What  can  we  do  for 
you  now?" 

Such  U  the  mall  pouring  In  for  television 
star  Art  Unkletter— 25,000  letters  In  the  last 
10  days,  he  told  President  Nixon  and  con- 
gressional leaders  Thursday— after  his 
daughter  Diane's  death. 

Twenty-year-old  DUne,  youngest  of  his 
five  children,  died  (Dct.  4  In  a  plunge  from 
the  kitchen  window  of  her  sixth-floor  apart- 
ment. 

Prom  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  promi- 
nent citizens  and  obscure,  the  letters  to 
Llnkletter  express  sympathy,  sorrow,  con- 
cern— and  admiration  for  his  forthright 
blaming  of  LSD  Immediately  after  the 
tragedy. 

"What  a  fine  person  you  are.  to  m&ke  tne 
story  known  to  all  of  us  who  have  young 
people  In  our  homes,"  says  a  letter  from 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Some  letters,  telegrams  and  telephone  calU 
request  speaking  engagements.  Some  letters 
say,  "G<5d  bless  you."  or  "tell  me  what  I  can 
do  to  help"  with  the  drug  problem. 

Some  say,  "Please  write  to  my  son."  These 
are  from  parents  who  know  their  children 
are  Involved  with  drugs  but  don't  know  what 
to  do. 

"Frankly.  I  cant  teU  them  what  to  do 
because  I  dont  know."  Llnkletter,  57.  told 
the  twohour  White  House  meeting  on  the 
President's  proposals  dealing  with  drug 
problem. 

Llnkletter  said  at  the  meeting  that  his 
daughter  "leaped  to  her  death  in  a  depressed 
state  from  bad  LSD  trips  six  months  be- 
fore .  .  .  She  thought  she  was  losing  her 
mind." 

He  urged  that  an  educational  program 
be  aimed  at  both  parents  and  pupils  begin- 
ning m  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

In  Hollywood,  meanwhile,  three  secretar- 
ies continued  opening  and  answering  the 
letters.  Some  are  from  college  officials,  min- 
isters, bankers,  doctors,  lawyers,  judges.  All 
the  letters  express  sympathy. 

Anxious  parents  Included  one  In  Chicago: 
"Please  advise  me  what  course  to  follow 
as  I'm  so  worried  and  fearful  of  my  daugh- 
ter's future." 

Neptune  Beach.  Fla.:  "My  daughter  Is  17 
and  on  LSD.  It  Is  wrecking  her  life  and 
health.  If  you  can  send  me  any  advice  of  any 
kind.  I  will  appreciate  It  greatly." 

GeorgU:  "My  17-year-old  son  has  been  In 
lall  for  over  a  month  awalUng  trial  for 
possession  and  selUng  of  LSD.  We  are  a  low- 
Income  family.  He  got  started  on  It  from  a 
small  salary  he  made  from  working  at  a 
drlve-ln."  . 

Another  Georgian  knows  the  Llnklettcre 
grief  first-hand:  "I  also  lost  a  daughter  who 
jumped  from  a  17-story  building." 
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f.:  "My  son,  who  would  have 
life  by  hanging  from  taking 

have  loflt  two  children  to 
a  daughter.  They  are  still 
(Ut   I   know   they   have   no 


rex.:  "My  27-year-old  son  Is 
of  narcotics.  It  caused  my 
'  a  heart  attack." 
,  Calif.:  "My  son's  last  down- 
lose  of  LSD  .  .  .  This  boy  is 
vegetable,  totally  disabled, 
only  25  years  oldland  anished." 
Other  letters  nave  a  religious  tone. 
Charleston,  S.C.:  "Perhaps  Diane's  death  is 
Ood's  way  of  calling  you  to  accept  the  great 
challenge  of  your  life." 

A  fourth  grader.  Astoria,  Long  Island:  "We 
in  our  class  offired  prayers  for  your  family 
and  especially  ^ane  .  .  .  You  always  loved 
children  and  maile  them  happy." 

»pre6s  admiration  for  link- 


Many  letters 
letter. 

Indianapolis : 
pleading  to  wa 


•With  all  my  talking,  all  my 
my  four  children   of  the 


dangers — it  surely  has  meant  more  coming 
from  you." 

(Mr.  HANnK   I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Meeds  >   was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
-tend.  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
-Recoiw.  » 

Mr.  HANNAJMr.  Chairman,  last  April 
the  citizens  of  harden  Grove,  Calif.,  held 
a  series  of  thrqe  "town  hsiU  meetings"  on 
the  mounting!  drug  abuse  problem  in 
their  communijty.  At  first  there  was  some 
skepticism — there  were  some  who 
doubted  Garden  Grove  had  a  problem. 

However,  an  enterprising  reporter  for 
the  Orange  C(»unty  Evening  News  dra- 
matically demonstrated  the  depth  of  the 
community's  p  -oblem  when  he  purchased 
an  assortment  of  dangerous  drugs  from 
a  young  push;r  in  front  of  the  city's 
main  high  school.  With  this,  all  doubts 
were  cast  aside.  Concerned  parents  lit- 
erally jamme<l  the  high  school  audi- 
torium the  ni;ht  of  the  first  meeting. 
They  were  trei  ited  to  quite  a  demonstra- 
tion. 

Teachers,  1  iw-enforcement  officials, 
students,  clergrman,  and  the  enterprising 
Evening  News  reporter  told  a  frighten- 
ing story  to  the  assembled  parents. 

Reporting  o^  the  easy  availability  and 
shocking  assoijtment  of  dangerous  pills; 
children  in  junior  high  school  "freaking 
out"  and  overdosing,  bad  "trips,"  "bum- 
mers," and  horror  stories  that  could  eas- 
ily have  come Ifrom  the  pen  of  Poe:  the 
citizens  of  Garden  Grove  were  brutally 
jolted  from  thiir  former  apathy. 

In  two  subsequent  meetings,  panels  of 
local  experts,  Including  some  young  ad- 
solutions  were  discussed, 
lelming  consensus  of  all 
jicipated  in  the  community 
vsis  the  urgent  need  for 
new  and  intei^sive  education  programs. 
Education  about  drugs,  their  use,  their 
availability,  rehabilitation,  causes  for 
addiction — everything  connected  with 
the  problem  w$s  lacking,  and  if  this  com- 
munity was  doing  to  be  successful  in 
meeting  this  challenge,  a  program  had 
better  be  put  together.  This  was  Garden 
Grove's  conclusion.  And  I  am  convinced 
that  this  is  the  conclusion  of  thousands 
of  other  comm  unities  like  Garden  Grove. 

To  answer  I  his  need,  the  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Ac.  of  1969  was  conceived. 


diets,  possible 
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When  Garden  Grove  citizens  started  ex- 
amining available  resources  for  an  inten- 
sive program — they  found  none.  Local 
resources  were  already  exhausted,  little 
if  anything  was  being  done  by  the  State — 
so  they  turned  to  Congress  as  are  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans  on  this  issue. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  will 
provide  funds  to  communities  like  Gar- 
den Grove.  With  these  funds,  local  edu- 
cators and  law  enforcement  officials  will 
be  able  to  provide  creative,  carefully  pre- 
pared educational  programs  designed  to 
get  across  the  message  of  the  dangers  of 
drug  abuse. 

Three  million  dollars  is  authorized  for 
the  first  year  of  operation,  with  increases, 
as  the  program  expands,  to  $10  million. 
The  scope  of  the  problem  requires  imme- 
diate attention  and  massive  funds.  The 
modest  approach  in  the  bill  will  prob- 
ably forestall  an  impressive  immediate 
impact,  but  it  is  a  good  first  step  and  de- 
serves the  full  support  of  the  House. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include  a 
statement  by  Daniel  P.  Casey,  regional 
director,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs.  The  statement  provides  some  in- 
sight to  the  extent  of  the  problem  in  my 
home  State  of  California: 
Statement   of   Daniel   P.    Casey,   Regional 

Director,    U.S.    Department    op    Jostice, 

Bttreait     or     Narcotics     and     Dangerotts 

Drugs,  Betore  the  Oongrzssional  Ad  Hoc 

Committee,   San   Diego,   Calif.,  Jm.Y    11, 

1969 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  members  of  this 
committee  for  their  Invitation  to  appear  to- 
day to  discuss  the  current  narcotic  and 
dangerous  drug  problem  In  California  and 
the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  to  combat  this  problem. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  analyticaUy  the 
magnitude  of  the  drug  problem  In  Califor- 
nia because  of  the  problems  involved  in  ade- 
quately counting  the  number  of  drug  addicts 
and  drug  abusers.  Until  January  1,  1968,  the 
State  of  California  maintained  excellent 
statlstlc6  on  the  number  of  hardcore  nar- 
cotic addicts,  based  on  a  one  hundred  per- 
cent sampling  of  drug  arrests  within  the 
State.  As  of  January  1,  1968,  this  figure  was 
quoted  as  23,676.  Since  that  time,  because  of 
the  Increasing  volume  of  drug  arrests,  the 
State  had  to  revert  to  a  thirty  percent  sam- 
pling in  1968  and,  this  year,  to  a  twenty  per- 
cent sampling.  This  addict  figure  has  con- 
tinued to  climb,  according  to  some  experts, 
at  a  minimum  of  two  hundred  additional 
addicts  p>er  month. 

To  estimate  the  number  of  individuals 
who  have  used  marihuana,  cocaine,  LSD, 
methamphetamlne  and  other  dangerous 
drugs,  is  even  more  difficult  especially  when 
one  considers  the  grey  area  between  the  one 
time  casual  user  and  the  habitual  user. 
Without  question,  the  abuse  of  these  drugs 
constitutes  an  extremely  serious  problem  in 
the  State  of  California.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  committee,  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly 
the  principal  drugs  of  abuse  in  California 
with  particular  reference  to  their  origin. 

Most  of  the  heroin  consumed  in  California 
Is  illegally  smuggled  from  Mexico.  This 
heroin  is  usually  of  Mexican  origin,  how- 
ever, some  is  transshipped  via  Mexico  City 
from  Prance  and  Is  of  Middle  East  origin.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  committee 
that  all  current  estimates  Indicate  that  the 
Par  East  Is  playing  a  more  Important  role 
as  a  source  for  the  heroin  users  of  the  United 
States. 

Virtually  all  of  the  marihuana  that  ap- 
pears in  California  Is  of  Mexican  origin.  This 
statement  holds  true  not  only  for  California 


but  for  the^balance  of  the  United  States. 
There  has  been  a  definite  trend  in  the  past 
year  on  the  part  of  the  habitual  marihuana 
user  to  shift  to  a  more  potent  derivative  of 
the  marihuana  plant:  namely,  hashish. 
Hashish  Is  the  resin  of  the  marihuana  plant 
and  Is  considered  to  be  ten  times  more  po- 
tent than  marihuana.  Large  seizures  of 
hashish  have  been  made  In  California  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  the  source  has  been 
identified  primarily  as  Lebanon  and  sec- 
ondarily, Morocco,  Israel  and  India.  To  date 
we  have  no  evidence  that  Mexico  Is  a  source 
of  supply  for  hashish. 

Lysergic  acid  diethylamide  (LSD)  appe.us 
in  large  quantities  on  the  illicit  market  In 
California,  and  usually  is  a  product  of  clan- 
destine laboratories  In  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  at  the 
present  time  that  Mexico  Is  a  significant 
source  for  this  product. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  and  most  fre- 
quently abused  drugs  in  California  Is  meth- 
amphetamlne, better  known  as  "speed."  The 
Illicit  source  of  this  product  is  clandestine 
laboratories  in  the  United  States  and  to  a 
lesser  degree,  diversion  or  burglaries  from 
legitimate  stocks  in  the  United  States. 

Cocaine  Is  appearing  in  the  illicit  traffic  In 
California  in  increasing  quantities.  This  drug 
originates  In  South  America  and  is  fre- 
quently trans-shipped  Into  the  United  States 
via  Mexico. 

According  to  recent  statistics  released  by 
the  State  of  California,  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  dangerous  drug  viola- 
tions in  California  and  two  of  the  more  Im- 
portant drugs  of  abuse  in  this  category  are 
the  amphetamines  and  barbltiirates. 

Our  investigations  to  date  indicate  that 
some  significant  seizures  of  amphetamines 
from  illicit  market  in  California  are  of  United 
States  manufacture,  legally  exported  to  Mex- 
ico, diverted  and  smuggled  back  into  the 
United  States.  We  have  also  encountered 
several  Instances  of  clandestine  manufacture 
of  the  product  in  Mexico. 

The  Illicit  source  for  the  barbiturates  in 
California  closely  parallels  that  of  the  am- 
phetamines In  that  In  some  instances  the 
drug  is  of  United  States  manufacture  legally 
exported  and  smuggled  back.  There  have 
been  several  reported  Instances  where  bar- 
biturate powder,  originating  in  the  United 
States  or  Europe,  finds  Its  way  into  illicit 
channels  in  Mexico,  is  capsulated  and 
smuggled  Into  the  United  States, 

There  is  a  twofold  reason  for  the  existence 
of  the  problem  relating  to  amphetamines  and 
barbiturates.  First,  there  is  Inadequate  ex- 
port control  in  the  United  States,  and  sec- 
ondly, there  are  no  laws  In  Mexico  controlling 
the  regulation,  importation  or  distribution  of 
those  drugs. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau  or  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  that  new  legis- 
lation should  be  drafted  to  control  the  ex- 
portation of  dangerous  drugs  from  the  United 
States.  Hopefully,  by  controlling  the  flow 
of  dangerous  drugs  out  of  the  United  States, 
the  bureau  will  be  able  to  stop  the  conse- 
quential illicit  flow  of  such  dangeroiis  drugs 
back  into  the  United  States. 

We  have  also  been  advised  that  legislation 
has  been  drafted  In  Mexico,  to  control  the 
production  and  distribution  of  dangerous 
drugs  in  that  country  and  Is  currently  await- 
ing Introduction  before  the  legislature  in 
Mexico. 

The  principal  goal  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs  is  to  change  the 
present  escalation  of  the  mis-use  of  danger- 
ous substances,  to  deescalate  this  trend  and 
minimize  the  social  misery  attendant  with 
drug  abuse.  Hopefully,  this  minimization  can 
be  effected  by: 

1.  Vigorous  law  enforcement  directed 
against  major  drug  sources  both  In  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign  countries 
Identified  as  sources  for  the  United  States. 

2.  Education. 
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3.  Research. 

To  achieve  our  enforcement  mission  in 
California,  we  have  set  as  one  of  our  primary 
objectives,  the  development  of  criminal  cases 
in  Mexico  against  sources  of  supply  responsi- 
ble for  the  introduction  of  narcotics,  mari- 
huana and  dangerous  drugs  Into  the  United 
States  Such  cases  are  developed  in  coopera- 
tion vrith  Mexican  Federal  Judicial  Police  In 
the  Mexican  border  cities  adjacent  to  this 
region  As  a  result  of  Information  reported  to 
Mexican  authorities  by  our  bureau  56  de- 
fendants were  arrested  in  Mexico  in  1968 
and  the  following  drugs  were  seized:  5  tons 
of  marihuana,  S'/j  kUograms  of  heroin,  10 
kilograms  of  opium  and  'i  kilogram  of  co- 
caine. The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous  drugs  has  received  excellent  cooperation 
and  intelligence  from  local,  state  and  other 
Federal  agencies  toward  the  Identification 
and  apprehension  of  major  sources  of  supply 
in  Mexico. 

One  month  ago  today  meetings  were  con- 
cluded In  Mexico  City  between  a  United 
States  delegation  led  by  Richard  O.  Klein- 
dienst,  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  a  Mexican  delegation 
headed  by  Julio  Sanchez  Vargas,  Attorney 
General  of  Mexico.  Both  governments  agreed 
that  an  increased  enforcement  effort  was 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  border  narcotic 
problem. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  point  out  to 
the  committee  that  our  enforcement  efforts 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Mexico  are  only 
a  partial  solution  to  CaUfornla's  problem. 
In  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  we  have  wit- 
nessed an  unparalleled  shift  of  drug  abuse 
from  the  ghettos  to  the  middle  class  and  to 
our  affluent  citizenry. 

Recently,  John  E.  Ingersoll.  the  director  of 
our  Bureau  succinctly  stated  the  problem  as 
follows : 

"And  for  some  reason  that  you  and  I  do 
not  understand,  literally  hoards  of  young 
people  from  all  walks  of  life,  shed  their  clean 
clothes,  their  beautiful  homes,  their  sports 
cars,  their  money,  their  material  things,  their 
parents,  and  just  walked  out  of  society." 

I  submit  to  the  members  of  this  committee 
that  these  young  people  who  walked  out  of 
society  and  Into  a  drug  sub-culture,  made 
their  decision  despite  California's  proximity 
to  the  Mexican  border  and  not  because  of 
it  In  my  judgment,  education  is  our  real 
hope  to  reach  today's  youngsters,  so  that 
they  may  be  adequately  Informed  as  to  the 
dangers  and  possible  consequences  of  the  un- 
controlled and  indiscriminate  use  of  drugs. 
Despite  the  most  vigorous  enforcement  ef- 
forts of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  we 
will  still  not  have  touched  the  root  causes  of 
why  our  vouth  rebel  against  the  establish- 
ment and"  express  this  rebellion,  in  part,  by 
the  misuse  of  drugs  and  all  the  other  mani- 
festations we  find  so  disturbing  as  this  dec- 
.ide  closes. 

AUSTIN      geriatric      CENTER,      INC.— NONPROFTT 
CORPORATION  PROVIDING  HOME  FOR  ELDERLY 

iBy  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pickle 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  wire 
services  this  morning  carried  comments 
about  a  proposed  geriatric  center  for  old 
folks  in  Austin,  Tex.  In  my  opinion,  the 
inferences  made  by  a  prominent  public 
official  was  a  low  blow  against  a  very 
worthy  and  humanitarian  project. 

That  project  is  in  my  hometown,  and 
I  would  like  to  set  the  facts  of  the  mat- 
ter straight. 

The  project  is  a  plan  to  build  a  home 
for  the  elderly  poor  folks.  A  public  non- 
profit organization  intends  to  build  and 
operate  it.  The  home  will  also  serve  as  a 
research  center  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Texas  educational  system,  particu- 


larly the  University  of  Texas.  The  non- 
profit organization  is  headed  by  Frank 
Erwln,  chairman  of  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  University  of  Texas.  The  other 
two  directors  are  Roy  Butler,  president 
of  the  Austin  School  Board,  and  John 
Bums,  a  local  civic  leader  and  president 
of  the  City  National  Bank  of  Austin. 
and  a  member  of  the  Austin  Public 
Housing  Authority. 

The  home  will  be  built  on  land  given 
free  by  the  people  of  Austin  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  the  request  of  the 
then  Congressman  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
a  number  of  years  ago,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fish  hatchery.  After  30  years 
of  operation,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior recommended  that  the  fish  hatch- 
ery be  abandoned  and  the  land  was 
returned  to  the  people  of  Austin  as  the 
site  of  a  model  home  for  old  people. 

Actually,  the  site  has  another  pur- 
pose as  well — 3  '2  acres  has  been  used  to 
develop  model  low-cost  homes  in  the 
$5,000  to  $8,000  range  for  poor  families. 
This  demonstration  housing  project 
attracted  national  attention  when  it  was 
dedicated  last  fall.  It  was  the  forerun- 
ner— a  full  year  ahead — of  Operation 
Breakthrough  which  we  hear  so  much 
about  these  days.  President  Johnson  was 
there  to  dedicate  it,  at  my  lequest.  The 
local  and  national  press  covered  it.  I 
wonder  why  the  news  took  so  long  to 
reach  Delaware? 

The  central  fact  is  that  this  is  a  non- 
profit corporation  involved  here.  The 
three  public-minded  citizens  serving  as 
directors  serve  without  pay,  as  will  oth- 
er public-minded  citizens  who  will  be 
added  once  construction  of  the  project 
is  underway.  In  no  way  can  they  benefit 
financially  from  this  project. 

The  nonprofit  corporation  was  delib- 
erately set  up  to  prevent  that. 

The  State  of  Texas  understands  that. 
The  Texas  Legislature,  in  recognition  of 
the  humanitarian  nature  of  the  project, 
specifically  relieved  this  nonprofit  cor- 
poration from  payment  of  State  and 
local  taxes  in  this  particular  instance. 
The  city  of  Austin  granted  a  zoning  per- 
mit. So  the  people  of  my  district  know  its 
value  to  the  community.  Perhaps  even 
the  critics,  who  have  suddenly  appeared, 
know  the  truth,  really.   But  they  find  it 
hard  to  pass  up  a  chance  at  a  headline. 
It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
how  people  who  raise  no  objection  to 
this  land  being  used  as  a  hatchery  for 
fish  object  to  its  being  used  as  a  home 
for  our  senior  citizens  in  the  twilight  of 
their  lives.  I  say  shame  on  those  who 
cast  aspersions  by  innuendo. 

This  is  a  very  poor  way  to  bring  us  to- 
gether, and  I  hope  we  will  not  later  find 
that  the  genesis  of  this  Senator's  speech 
came  from  highly  placed  political 
sources  in  the  executive  department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Frank  Erwin,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  University  of  Texas,  made 
a  statement  in  Austin  yesterday  that  sets 
forth  the  full  truth  of  this  situation,  and 
I  insert  it  in  the  Record: 


build  and  operate  in  Austin  a  home  for  the 
elderly  poor— both  sick  and  well. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  home  Is 
to  be  a  research  facility  for  the  use  of  The 
University  of  Texas  System,  with  the  research 
to  be  conducted  through  contracts  between 
the  non-profit  corporation  and  The  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  In  the  fields  of  medicine,  nurs- 
ing, psychiatry,  psychology,  social  work  and 
other  related  areas. 

This  public  non-profit  corporation,  Tne 
Austin  Geriatric  Center,  Inc.,  applied  for  and 
received  through  "Htle  II  a  tract  of  land  In 
Austin  that  had  been  declared  surplus  by 
the  federal  government. 

This  land  was  held  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment  as  a  fish  hatchery  site,  having  been 
given  to  the  federal  government  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Austin.  The  government  In  this  action 
returned  It  to  the  local  public  non-profit 
corporation  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  local 
residents  as  a  home  for  the  elderly  poor.  That 
land  is  presently  held  by  the  public  non- 
profit corporation  in  exacUy  the  same  con- 
dition as  It  was  when  It  was  received. 

The  public  non-profit  corporation  also  ap- 
plied for  and  received  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment a  grant  to  assist  in  conducting  the  pro- 
posed research  into  the  problems  of  the 
elderly  poor.  Since  the  grant  was  an  operat- 
ing grant  and  the  center  has  not  yet  been 
constructed,  no  part  of  that  grant  has  been 
given  to  the  corporation  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

The  public  non-profit  corporation  also  ap- 
plied to  HUD  for  an  FHA  loan  to  cover  the 
construction  cost  of  the  building.  A  commit- 
ment was  received  for  the  loan,  but  no  con- 
struction contract  has  been  executed.  And 
no  money  has  ever  been  advanced  by  the 
federal  government  under  that  loan  commit- 
ment. 

Indeed,  the  public  non-profit  corporation 
has  never  received  a  single  dollar  from  any 
source  and  has  never  paid  out  a  doUar  to 
anyone  for  any  purpose,  because  thus  far 
aU  the  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  project  have  been  donated  without  a 
cost  to  the  corporation. 

The  public  non-profit  corporation  was 
structured  In  such  a  manner  that  no  one 
can  benefit  financially  from  this  project. 
This  humanitarian  endeavor  was  recognized 
earlier  this  year  when  a  Texas  Legislature 
adopted  legislation  relieving  this  non-profit 
corporation  from  payment  of  state  and  local 
taxes. 

Senator  Williams  has  seen  fit  to  suggest— 
at  least  by  impUcatlon— that  there  Is  some- 
thing Improper  or  unethical  about  this 
worthy  project.  This  U  most  unfortunate  be- 
cause the  project  was  conceived  with  noth- 
ing but  the  highest  motives  and  has  thus 
far  been  carried  on  in  a  manner  above  re- 
proach. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  entire  project  has 
been  reviewed  several  times  throughout  1969 
by  the  federal  departments  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  Health,  EducaUon 
and  Welfare.  During  these  reviews  this  year 
no  question  has  ever  been  raised  concerning 
the  propriety  or  legality  of  thU  worthwhile 
project. 

We  welcome  any  investigation  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  or  any  other  appropriate 
agency  of  the  federal  government  and  urge 
that  such  an  investigation  be  conducted 
promptly  so  that  this  humanitarian  effort 
can  become  a  reality  without  unnecessary 
delay. 


Statement  of  Frank  C.   Erwin.   Chairman 
or  THE  Board  of  Regents,  the  University 
OF  Texas 
Last  year,  a  group  of  Austin  businessmen 

formed   a   Texas  non-profit  corporation   to 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas— from  Aus- 
tin— and  to  join  him  in  this  plain  act  of 
justice  in  resisting  a  shoddy,  malicious 
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attempt  to  embroil  a  former  Presldoit  of 
the  United  Statles  in  what  the  local  press 
here  attempts  t«  describe  as  a  shoddy  af- 
fair, an  attempt  to  gain  Federal  property. 

We  are  all  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
for  presenting  the  true  facts  to  the  House. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairmaij,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
14252.  ; 

Mr.  Chairman,  drug  abuse  in  the 
United  States  1|  reaching  alarming  pro- 
portions. Millions  of  young  people — 
youns  people  living  in  our  urban  slums, 
in  our  affluent  .^burbs,  in  small  towns — 
are  experimenting  with  drugs  ranging 
all  the  way  fiiom  marihuana  to  mor- 
phine. I 

Medical  evidence  au:cumulated  over 
the  past  decaae  shows  that  they  are 
fUrtlns  with  a  bost  of  psychological  and 
physiological  disorders — in  some  cases, 
even  with  death  Drug  abuse  takes  many 
forms,  cutting  across  all  social  and  eco- 
nomic boundaries.  It  means  a  college 
student  smoking  marihuana  in  search  of 
the  elation  he  0nds  lacking  in  everyday 
Ufe,  &-  blgh  scliool  boy  swallowing  pep 
pills  to-keep  al^rt  during  final  exams,  a 
slum  girl  shooting  heroin  to  escape  the 
bleakness  of  hei)  existence. 

Drug  abuse,  however,  is  not  confined 
to  the  young  and  impoverished — not  to 
the  fraternity  party  or  the  back  alleys 
of  a  ghetto. 

Drug  abuse  i^  so  commonplace  today 
that  it  ranks  a$  one  of  our  major  health 
problems — inde^,  perhaps  our  single 
most  pressing  health  problem. 

The  best  way  to  combat  this  problem 
is  through  edutation — through  a  frank 
and  straightforward  presentation  of  the 
facts  on  drug  abuse.  No  yoimg  people — 
nor  people  of  a^iy  age.  for  that  matter — 
will  be  moved  bfcf  pious  homilies  or  angry 
exhortations.  The  Surgeon  General's  re- 
port stopped  more  people  from  smoking 
th£ui  all  the  rithteous  platitudes  of  the 
past  half  century. 

A  striking  example  of  the  kind  of  edu- 
cational prograim  this  country  needs  is 
the  drug  abuse  conference  scheduled 
for  next  week — November  4,  5,  and  6 — in 
my  congressioiml  district.  Sponsored  by 
the  public  schopl  system  of  Springfield. 
Mass.,  and  oiien  to  educators  from 
Springfield  and'  its  surrounding  commu- 
nities, the  conference  will  explore  virtu- 
ally every  aspect  of  drug  abuse  ranging 
from  narcotics  addiction  to  experimenta- 
tion with  marihuana.  I  arranged  for  Dr. 
Joel  Cantor.  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Center  on  Dru$  Abuse  within  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  to 
lote  address  at  the  con- 
er  arranged  for  the  dls- 
instructlonal  mate- 
I  at  the  conference  and 
to  school  systetns  throughout  my  con- 
gressional district. 

The  bill  noHr  before  us — the  Drug 
Abuse  Educatloii  Act — would  help  create 
many  more  conferences  like  the  one  I 
have  just  cited. 

This  leglslatibn  concentrates  on  the 
preventive  approach  to  drug  abuse,  co- 
ordinating the  efforts  of  public  and  pri- 


deUver  the 
ference.  I  t 
tribuUon  of 
rials  on  drug 


vate  groups  to 


put  a  stop  to  desires  for 


experimentatio4  with  dangerous  drugs. 


The  bill  goes  further  than  just  dealing 
with  the  potential  drug  user — the  young 
person.  It  alms  at  educating  his  family, 
his  community,  and — most  important — 
his  teachers. 

Today,  drug  abuse  is  most  alarming 
because  it  strikes  primarily  at  the 
younger  generation.  Statistics  on  a  na- 
tional scale  are  at  best  approximations. 
In  1967  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  put  college  tisers  of  marihuana  at 
20  percent.  A  Gallup  poll  of  college  stu- 
dents conducted  last  month  showed  22 
percent  saying  they  had  tried  marihuana. 
Some  local  studies  show  usage  of  dan- 
gerous drugs  by  college  students  over  the 
50  percent  mark. 

Of  539  persons  arrested  within  a  New 
York  suburb  for  drug  abuse  offenses  in 
1967.  over  60  percent  were  in  the  16  to  20 
age  group.  85  percent  were  16  through  24 
and  95  percent  were  16  through  29. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  at  statistics  to 
know  that  drug  experimentation  and 
even  regular  use  has  become  a  fashion- 
able and  accepted  phenomena  in  the 
world  our  young  people  inhabit.  It  is  no 
longer  confined  to  the  antiestabUshment 
hippie  group  but  has  reached  through  to 
young  people  of  a  more  conventional  out- 
look. It  is  not  confined  to  particular 
socioeconomic  backgrounds,  but  reaches 
the  rich,  the  poor,  the  urban,  suburban, 
and  rural. 

In  an  alarming  study,  "Drugs  and  Stu- 
dents," Richard  Blum  describes  the  trend 
thus  far  and  projects  future  trends  con- 
cerning drugs  and  our  young  people: 

What  we  see  now  Is  a  rapidly  Increasing 
tempo.  While  It  took  approximately  10  years 
for  experimentation  and  use  to  shift  from 
older  Intellectual-artistic  groups  to  gradu- 
ate students.  It  took  only  an  estimated  5 
years  to  catch  on  among  undergraduates, 
only  2  or  3  years  to  move  to  a  significant 
number  of  high  school  students,  and,  then, 
within  no  more  than  2  years,  to  more  to 
upper  elementary  grades. 

Blum  points  out  the  marihuana  is 
by  far  the  most  widely  used  drug — and 
it  is  considered  the  least  potent — but  "as 
the  base  number  of  marihuana-experi- 
enced students  expands,  so  does  the  pro- 
portion willing  to  risk  LSD,  DMT,  STP, 
opium,  heroin,  methamphetamine,  and 
the  like." 

Why  the  fascination  with  drugs  en  the 
part  of  our  young  people?  There  seems  to 
be  no  clear  reason — fiouting  parental 
authority,  disenchantment  with  the  "es- 
tablishment," a  feeling  of  being  part  of 
an  "in"  craze.  It  has  ever  been  suggested 
that  the  publicity  given  to  drug  abuse  by 
the  mass  media  may  lead  to  experimen- 
tation to  see  "what  the  story  really  is." 
The  most  important  realization  we  must 
come  to  is  that  drug  use  is  accepted  by 
a  large  portion  of  the  yoimg  generation 
with  apparent  disregard  to  its  conse- 
quences. We  must  fight  this  acceptance 
through  an  extensive  educational  pro- 
gram alerting  our  young  people  to  the 
facts  about  drugs  and  their  dangers. 

In  1963,  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  concluded  that  " — a  critical  need 
exists  for  an  extensive  and  enlightened 
educational  effort  on  drug  abuse,"  and 
commented  on  the  distorted   attitudes 


about  the  problem  that  cloud  the  think- 
ing of  not  only  the  general  public  but 
even  many  professionals.  The  Commis- 
sion also  stressed  that  an  effective  edu- 
cation program  should  concentrate  on 
the  teenager  who  may  see  drug  abuse  as 
an  escape  from  the  world  around  him  or 
as  an  entrance  to  his  peer  world.  Finally 
It  called  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  to  be  responsible  for 
dissemination  of  educational  materials 
concerning  drugs. 

Subsequent  efforts  in  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation at  the  Federal  level  have  obviously 
been  unsuccessful  or  at  least  have  not 
been  commensurate  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem.  In  1967  the  Presidents 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  recognized  that 
Federal  activities  in  the  area  of  drug  ed- 
ucation were  not  suCQcient  and  recom- 
mended an  intensive  program  adminis- 
tered chiefiy  by  one  agency. 

Education  should  be  our  most  immedi- 
ate concern  in  grappling  with  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse  because  it  is  the  way 
we  can  most  immediately  help  prevent 
its  expansion.  There  seems  to  be  a  ciedi- 
bUity  gap  between  the  younger  genera- 
tion and  their  elders  as  to  the  real 
dangers  of  drugs.  Perhaps  this  is  because 
past  educational  efforts  have  been  per- 
vaded by  ignorance  and  fear  of  drugs,  or 
by  sermonizing  on  the  part  of  people 
who  simply  argue  that  drug  experimenta- 
tion is  bad  because  it  is  illegal.  No  won- 
der these  programs  have  had  such  little 
impact  when  often  the  student  knows 
more  about  the  subject  and  even  may 
have  a  more  enlightened  approach  than 

the  teacher.  ,j  v.    i.    ^ 

Our  primary  concern  should  be  to  ae- 
velop  curriculums  that  is  unclouded  by 
uninformed  prejudices  against  drugs  and 
that  intelUgently  presents  the  facts— why 
people  take  drugs:  the  dangers  to  the 
body  and  to  the  mind,  from  casual  ex- 
perimentation to  regular  usage;  the  ef- 
fects of  the  different  kinds  of  drugs  and 
the  varying  degrees  of  danger  they  pose; 
and  the  laws  against  drug  abuse  and 
their  penalties.  Teachers  must  be  well 
educated  in  the  subject  matter  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  carry  on  a  dialog 
with  the  students,  gaining  insight  into 
their  reasons  for  turning  to  drugs. 

This  cannot  be  done  with  movies  or 
with  a  single  lecture.  This  is  the  general 
posture  of  drug  education  today,  which 
we  know  is  ineffective.  Ongoing  programs 
snould  be  developed,  suitable  for  the  dif- 
ferent age  levels  we  are  trying  to  reach. 
Experts  in  the  various  disciplines  con- 
cerned, especially  educators,  should  have 
the  means  and  the  encouragement  to 
produce  these  kinds  of  intensive  pro- 
grams. 

Recently,  we  heard  the  tragic  account 
of  the  death  of  Art  Llnkletter's  daughter 
resulting  from  an  experience  with  the 
dangerous  drug,  LSD.  Courageously,  Mr. 
Linkletter  has  since  led  an  active  per- 
sonal campaign  against  drug  abuse.  Only 
last  week  he  met  with  the  President  and 
a  number  of  our  congressional  leaders, 
strongly  urging  intensive  educational 
programs  on  drug  abuse  from  the  fourth 
grade  up  throughout  the  country.  He  also 
admitted  that  he  did  not  know  what  to 
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tell  parents  to  prevent  such  tragedies  in 
their  own  families. 

Here  we  see  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion going  beycaid  the  schools  into  the 
homes  and  the  communities.  Parents 
should  be  just  as  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
drugs  and  the  reasons  behind  their  use 
as  their  children  are.  They  should  e«3e- 
cially  be  aware  that  the  problem  is  just 
as  likely  to  strike  their  own  child  as  it  Is 
their  neighbor's.  The  problem  may  be 
averted  if  the  communications  barrier 
between  parent  and  child  is  broken.  The 
family  and  the  community  must  be  able 
to  listen  to  their  young  and  their  prob- 
lems, imderstand,  and  be  able  to  offer 
advice  and  alternatives  to  drug  usage. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  attack  the  cause 
and  avert  the  consequences. 

The  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1969 
has  provisions  meeting  all  of  our  needs 
in  the  area  of  drug  abuse  education — 
curriculum  development  at  all  levels, 
training  of  educators,  and  family  and 
community  educational  programs.  Fur- 
thermore, it  coordinates  the  resources 
and  activities  of  the  Federal  Goveniment 
in  drug  education  throughout  the  Inter- 
agency Coordinating  Council  on  Drug 
Abuse  Education.  I  think  this  bill  offers 
ft  real  chance  for  effective  preventive 
measures  in  combating  drug  abuse,  es- 
pecially among  our  teenagers.  I  urge  its 
passage. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MH.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
2,  line  22,  after  the  word  "appropriated,"  in- 
sert the  words  "not  to  exceed";  on  line  23. 
after  "1970",  insert  the  words  "not  to  exceed", 
and  on  ime  24.  after  the  word  "and"  Insert 
the  words  "not  to  exceed". 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross) 
that  the  amendment  at  the  bottom  of 
page  12  is  self-explanatory,  it  merely 
makes  clear  that  the  figures  for  the  fiscal 
years  1971,  1972  and  1973  are  "not  to  ex- 
ceed" the  amount  authorized  by  this 
section. 

We  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  only  say  I  of- 
fered the  amendment  because  I  did  not 
feel  that  justification  had  been  submit- 
ted for  these  individual  figures  of  $7  mil- 
lion, $10  million  and  $12  million  over  the 
3-year  period.  I  want  to  leave  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  some  elbow 
room,  when  they  hold  hearings,  as  I  as- 
sume and  hope  they  will,  on  the  matter 
of  appropriations  to  fund  this  bill.  For 
instance,  half  the  current  fiscal  year  will 
have  elapsed  before  this  legislation  is 
enacted  and  therefore  there  should  be  no 
requirement  for  all  the  $7  million. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  has  said,  the 
committee  will  consider  this  appropria- 
tion and  seek  justification  through  the 
process  of  establishing  what  programs 
and  what  procedures  it  will  be  necessary 
to  finance. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

I  merely  wish  to  state  that  our  side 
has  no  objection  whatsoever  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Gross)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  H.R.  14255,  the 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1969,  which 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to 
conduct  special  educational  programs 
and  activities  concerning  the  use  of 
drugs. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  there  is  no 
doubt  that  one  of  the  most  immediate 
concerns  today  for  parents  is  the  health 
hazard  presented  to  their  children  in  the 
illicit  use  of  drugs  by  the  youth  of  this 
country.  Part  of  the  reason  for  the  wide- 
spread drug  experimentation  by  the 
youth  is  the  lack  of  factual  information 
available  as  to  the  relative  dangers  of 
various  drugs.  From  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  committee,  drug  abuse  is 
not  limited  to  any  age  group.  While  it  is 
primarily  aimed  at  youth,  its  use  by 
others  in  all  age  brackets  is  also  grow- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate. 

Congressional  approval  of  this  bill  will 
not  solve  the  problem  overnight  but  it 
will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  in 
that  educational  programs  will  be 
initiated  to  tackle  the  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem. Our  schools,  as  well  as  our  com- 
munity organizations  interested  In  these 
programs,  are  in  need  of  trained  teachers, 
materials,  and  research  and  evaluation 
on  the  effects  of  the  use  of  these 
materials.  Passage  of  this  bill  will  make 
this  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  my  own  cost  and  ex- 
pense, I  had  a  pamphlet  prepared  and 
distributed  to  the  people  in  my  district 
regarding  drug  abuse,  entitled:  "Death 
From  Within."  I  had  a  very  good  response 
from  my  constituency,  and  I  will  be  happy 
to  provide  my  colleagues  with  a  copy  of 
my  pamphlet. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14252,  which  seeks 
to  help  eliminate  drug  abuse  by  striking 
at  the  heart  of  the  problem — the  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  pert  of  the  average 
ctitizen,  young  or  old,  on  the  dangers  of 
improper  drug  use. 

Accurate  statistics  on  the  percentages 
of  college  and  high  school  students  as 
well  as  older  persons  who  have 
experimented  with  LSD,  marihuana, 
hashish,  and  other  drugs,  are  difficult  to 
obtain,  but  it  is  undeniably  clear  that 
abuse  is  on  the  increase.  The  importance 
of  preventive  education  as  a  control 
measure  in  this  situation  has  been  widely 
recognized  and  many  agencies  within  and 
outside  of  Government  have  taken  an  ac- 
tive role  in  developing  educational  pro- 
grams. But  up  to  the  present  time  these 
programs  have  consisted  of  scattered  un- 
dertjakings,  mostly  on  a  pilot  level, 
divided  among  areas  and  related  to  each 
other  only  in  a  general  way. 

The  purpose  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion Act  Is  to  establish  a  well  coordi- 
nated and  scientifically  developed  pro- 


gram of  drug  abuse  education  and  infor- 
mation that  will  enable  all  sectors  of 
American  youth  to  receive  Information 
in  the  most  effective  and  appropriate 
form.  In  my  opinion,  the  provision  in  the 
bill  to  bring  the  education  materials  to 
local  and  State  agencies  through  an  as- 
sistance program  specifically  funded  for 
this  purpose  is  especially  good  since  it  is 
through  such  local  agencies  that  much  of 
the  actual  work  of  education  must  be 
carried  out. 

Following  the  tragic  death  of  his 
daughter,  Diane,  who  jumped  out  of  her 
apartment  window  while  in  a  depressed, 
suicidal  frame  of  mind  as  a  result  of 
LSD  experiments  some  6  months  before. 
Art  Linkletter— the  television  master  of 
ceremonies — has  been  speaking  out  In  an 
effort  to  alert  parents  that  their  children 
may  be  tempted  to  take  dangerous  drugs 
and  to  shock  the  Nation  Into  a  realiza- 
tion that  no  family  can  consider  itself 
immune  from  the  growing  problem  of 
drug  abuse.  He  said  recently  that  "from 
the  fifth  grade  up  children  should  be 
grounded  as  thoroughly  in  the  dangers 
of  putting  drugs  in  their  systems  as 
they  are  in  walking  across  a  suF>er  high- 
way with  their  eyes  shut."  Mr.  Unklet- 
ter  Is  to  be  commended  for  speaking  out 
in  regard  to  the  case  of  his  own  daughter 
to  help  prevent  such  tragedies  from  hap- 
pening to  other  families. 

We  all  know,  of  course,  that  the  Dinig 
Abuse  Education  Act  won't  make  the 
problem  disappear  overnight.  But  our 
schools  and  communities  cannot  afford 
to  stand  by  idly  and  allow  young  people 
to  experiment  blindly  with  their  own 
self-destruction.  Proper  knowledge  of 
the  effects  of  drug  abuse  may  serve  to 
avoid  many  future  tragedies.  In  my 
judgment,  highest  priority  should  be 
given  to  Federal  programs  to  coordinate 
and  disseminate  such  Information  as 
widely  as  possible  and  Hit.  14252  is  an 
Important  step  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore this  day  is  out  we  will  pass  a  bill 
which  will  make  an  effective  contribution 
toward  resolving  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  that  afflicts  our  present 
d&.v  society. 

It  is  just  impossible  for  us  not  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  Nation  has  a 
serious  drug  abuse  problem. 

There  is  much  concern  In  this  country 
because  young  people  use  drugs.  Many 
thoughts  have  been  put  forth  on  this 
subject,  yet  no  one  seems  to  have  the 
answer.  So  many  factors  come  Into 
consideration  as  reasons  why  we  have 
the  extent  of  drug  usage  and  abuse  by 
our  younger  generation. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I  feel 
that  It  represents  a  sound  and  construc- 
tive step  in  the  proper  direction.  If  we 
are  to  be  successful  In  our  attack  on  drug 
use.  we  must  attack  the  problem  in  var- 
ious ways:  through  law  enforcement,  re- 
habilitation, and  education. 

I  am  happy  to  associate  myself  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Mexds)  in  this  legislation  which  will 
help  us  to  find  some  of  the  answers  to 
drug  use.  This  bill  alms  squarely  at  the 
problem  and  we  hope  that  It  will  begin 
to  establish  a  foundation  on  which  we 
can  stimulate  more  action  and  an  effec- 
tive State  and  local  effort  and  build  an 
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education  progiain  which  c£in  be  tnily 
responsive  to  a   demonstrated  need. 

Progress  in  V^e  eilucation  of  our  youth 
dan^'ers  in  the  use  of 
sp^it  announcements 
sponsored  by  the  mental  health  group, 
have  been  aim^d  to  net  the  danger  of 
drug  abuse  across  to  our  youth. 

The  swldlction  and  abuse  of  drugs  is  not 
confined  to  ar^  isolated  sector  of  our 
population.  Thd  problem  which  was  once 
fairly  limited  i  to  lower-income  slum 
dwellers  is  now  I  found  in  all  levels  of  our 
society.  The  rick  and  the  poor,  the  urban 
£Uid  suburban,  jhe  young  and  the  middle 
aged  of  both  s«ces  are  involved.  No  seg- 
ment of  our  population  is  immune  from 
the  intrusion  ^f  this  means  of  moral 
decay  and  self-destruction. 

The  problem  is  also  found  in  college 
campuses  and  in  city  and  suburban  ele- 
mentary, junioB  and  senior  high  schools. 

The  key  to  this  entire  problem  is  edu- 
cation which  c^  unlock  the  door  to  root 
drug  abuse  and  narcotic 


out  the  causes 
addiction. 
Mr.   Ch 
narcotic  addict: 
very  core  of  o 


our  Nation.  It  I 
country  today 
drug  abuse  thn 


the  drug  abuse  and 

n  problems  strike  at  the 
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act   like   an   uiknown   and   underrated 

cancerous  growth  that  is  spreading  over 

impossible  to  live  in  this 

d  not  know  about  the 

t  to  our  national  health. 

Education  is!  the  best  hope  that  we 
have  for  comljating  drug  abiise.  Our 
children,  the  ta  onagers,  the  young  adults 
deserve  more  ii  the  way  of  protection 
from  drug  abus;  than  legal  prohibitions. 
The  bill  pending  before  us  offers  them 
the  tools  to  bu  Id  their  defense,  knowl- 
edge and  under  standing. 

Through  education  we  can  present 
new  informatioa  and  be  in  a  good  posi- 
tion to  teach  ihe  population  a  respect 
for  drugs.  Drue  respect  is  probably  the 
only  way  to  curb  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  Chairma:i,  this  is  a  bill  which  can 
be  of  great  impact  to  our  country,  and  I 
urge  its  speedy  ijassage. 

Mr.  DELLElfBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
no  Member  of  this  body  needs  to  be 
told  how  serious  the  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem in  our  country  has  become.  In  his 
July  14  messag;  to  the  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  highlighted  the  severity  of 
the  problem  with  one  particular  com- 
ment: 

It  Is  doubtful  that  an  American  parent 
can  send  a  son  or  daughter  to  college  today 
without  exposing  the  young  man  or  woman 
to  drug  abuse. 

Perhaps  the  most  frightening  aspect 
of  this  statement  is  that,  within  the 
near  future  if  lot  today,  it  can  be  ap- 
plied to  high  s;hools  as  well  as  to  col- 
leges. 

I  strongly  be  ieve  that  enlightenment 
through  sound  and  comprehensive  ed- 
ucation at  eveiy  level  will  provide  the 
best  means  of  coping  with  our  growing 
problem  of  dn>g  abuse.  To  make  this 
education  avaiilable  throughout  the 
United  States  {as  soon  as  possible,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favorably  on 
the  bill  H.R.  14252  before  us  today,  the 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1969. 

Current  esti|nates  show  that  more 
than  75  percent  of  those  who  have  used 
marihuana  are]  "experimenters"  or  first 
users.  Since  thi$  statistic  may  well  apply 


to  users  of  narcotics  and  other  halluci- 
natory drugs,  we  must  face  the  question 
of  why  young  people  are  apparently  so 
willing  to  experiment  with  drugs.  Cut- 
ting down  on  the  illegal  traflBc  of  narco- 
tics must  be  part  of  the  battle  against 
drug  abuse ;  but  we  cannot  win  this  bat- 
tle without  answering  that  question. 

In  my  opinion,  part  of  the  explana- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  tht  young  people 
are  simply  not  adequately  educated  on 
the  potential  dangers  of  using  drugs 
even  one  time.  Too  Often  we  have  tried 
to  assume  that  merely  outlawing  drugs 
would  effectively  minimize  their  use,  but 
certainly  the  growing  use  of  drugs  in 
recent  years  has  pointed  up  the  fallacy 
of  this  assiunption.  Now  we  must  face 
the  issue  squarely  by  trying  to  educate 
young  people  before  they  join  the  ranks 
of  the  "experimenters."  As  with  so  many 
of  our  Nation's  problems,  education  can 
offer  the  best  solution. 

My  colleagues,  Mr.  Meeds,  who  orig- 
inally introduced  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Bra- 
DEMAs,  who  led  the  hearings  on  it  in  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education,  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  efforts  in 
bringing  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act 
of  1969  before  us  today.  With  numerous 
cosponsors  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
H.R.  14252  is  e.  bipartisan  bill  which 
deserves  overwhelming  bipartisan  sup- 
port from  the  House.  The  $7  million 
authorization  for  fiscal  1970  seems  a 
relatively  small  price  to  pay  for  what 
this  bill  can  provide.  In  my  opinion,  if 
we  do  not  pay  the  price  of  prevention 
now,  we  will  have  to  spend  a  great  deal 
more  for  the  tragedy  of  drug  abuse  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
last  several  decades,  the  American  people 
have  reaped  the  benefits  of  preventive 
medicine.  We  no  longer  wait  for  illness 
to  strike ;  whenever  possible,  we  have  in- 
stituted programs  of  immunization.  Such 
farsighted  plarming  has  done  much  to 
restrict  the  spread  of  unwanted  disease. 

Drug  abuse  is  now  reaching  epidemic 
proportions  in  our  society.  In  1967,  some 
62,000  active  narcotic  addicts  were  re- 
corded by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs.  As  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Penal  In- 
stitutions in  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature, I  received  testimony  stating  that 
the  number  of  addicts  in  New  York  City 
alone  had  reached  the  100,000  mark.  This 
figure  did  not  include  individuals  who 
had  become  addicts  accidentally  or  be- 
cause of  medical  reasons.  Because  re- 
porting is  incomplete,  the  dimensions  of 
the  problem  are  even  greater  than  they 
first  appear. 

Drug  addicts  are  sick  people  unable  to 
cope  with  their  environment.  They  often 
turn  to  drugs  for  relief  from  their  pres- 
sures without  full  knowledge  of  the  con- 
sequences of  such  action.  Yet  the  philos- 
ophy of  preventive  medicine  has  not  yet 
replaced  hand  wringing  as  a  response  to 
the  problem.  I  believe  a  meaningful  pro- 
gram of  prevention  is  the  best  cure  for 
drug  abuse. 

The  Drug  Abuse  Act  is  a  good  first  step 
toward  the  goal  of  prevention.  Harsher 
penalties  for  drug  abuse  have  been  not- 
ably ineffective  in  halting  the  spread  of 
drugs.  The  jionkie — the  brazen  middle- 
man in  the  drug  trade — wiU  not  sur- 
render his  lucrative  business  as  long  as 


there  remains  a  ready  market  for  his 
product.  We  must  then  act  to  decrease 
the  size  of  his  following. 

A  systematic  program  of  information 
about  the  evils  of  drugs — their  debilitat- 
ing effects  on  the  physical  and  mental 
capacities  of  the  individual,  the  costs  to 
society — seems  essential.  The  scope  of 
past  programs  of  drug  education  strike 
me  as  unduly  narrow  in  scope.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  parents,  educators,  coun- 
selors, and  public  and  private  institu- 
tions will  be  included  in  this  educational 
program.  It  is  through  these  channels 
that  much  information  reaches  our 
youth. 

The  concern  and  action  of  Congress 
should  not  stop  here.  Self-congratula- 
tory handshakes  are  not  warranted  at 
this  time.  Education  is  important,  yet  it 
will  not  totally  eliminate  the  problem. 
The  causes  of  drug  abuse  are  complex; 
programs  for  prevention  must  be  so- 
phisticated enough  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges posed.  If  the  supply  of  drugs 
reaching  our  shores  were  to  be  cur- 
tailed, diminished  drug  abuse  would  be 
likely  to  follow;  if  the  junkie  were  elim- 
inated as  a  drug  source,  our  crime  sta- 
tistics might  drop  soaring ;  if  imaginative 
rehabilitation  programs  were  forth- 
coming, addicts  might  release  their  para- 
sitic hold  on  society. 

A  new  and  comprehensive  approach  to 
the  problem  of  drug  abuse  is  needed.  I 
am  presently  working  on  such  a  program 
and  plan  to  introduce  drug  legislation  in 
the  near  future.  No  family,  no  individual 
is  fully  immune  from  the  evils  of  drug 
abuse.  The  roots  and  causes  lie  deep  in 
our  society.  Before  the  epidemic  spreads 
still  further,  I  say  it  Is  time  to  practice 
a  little  preventive  medicine. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  H.R.  14252  and  commend  the 
committee  for  bringing  it  to  the  floor. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  reliable 
information  and  education  on  the  serious 
drug  abuse  problems  of  the  Nation,  and 
this  bill  is  a  necessary  first  step  to  meet 
this  need. 

The  able  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Meeds)  has  performed  a  significant 
public  service  by  his  leadership  on  this 
measure. 

Let  us  hope  the  bill  will  be  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  by  the  Congress  and  effec- 
tively implemented  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  President  has  stated  correctly  that 
narcotics  addiction  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  pressing  problems,  and  has  called 
for  action  to  deal  with  it.  I  support  his 
efforts  all  along  the  line  to  meet  this 
growing  danger,  and  urge  the  committees 
dealing  with  other  proposals  in  this  field 
to  expedite  their  recommendations. 

Everyone  who  has  law-enforcement 
experience  knows  very  well  the  longtime 
role  of  the  narcotics  trade  and  the  nar- 
cotics addict  in  our  crime  problem. 

This  is  a  frontline  in  the  war  on  crime 
in  America,  and  we  will  not  make  real 
progress  in  the  control  of  crime  until 
we  are  making  progress  in  control  of 
illegal  narcotics  traflSc  and  addiction. 

Let  us  pass  H.R.  14252  and  get  on  with 
the  job.  all  along  the  line. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  most 
earnestly  urge  the  House  to  overwhelm- 
ingly approve  this  measure  now  before 
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us,  H.R.  14252.  the  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1969. 

The  very  title  of  the  bill  constitutes, 
in  itself,  a  most  convincing  appeal  for 
its  speedy  adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  imanimous  author- 
itative evidence  presented  in  support  of 
this  bill  clearly  and  impressively  con- 
vinces us  that  the  most  effective  factor  in 
controlling  and  correcting  the  abuse  of 
drugs  is  complete  and  widespread  knowl- 
edge and  information  about  the  terrible 
dangers  of  drugs  to  those  who  misuse 
them.  ,      .^, 

We  are  urged,  by  all  these  authorities, 
to  project  a  Federal  informational  pro- 
gram and  campaign,  through  the  coop- 
eration of  teachers,  doctors,  nui-ses,  the 
police,  social  workers,  and  every  other 
level  of  contact,  that  will  tell  the  Ameri- 
.■,an  people,  of  all  ages,  plainly  ana  sen- 
siblv  that  the  misuse  of  drugs  is  as  dan- 
gerous, in  the  dramatic  words  of  Mr.  Art 
Linkletter,  "as  walking  across  a  super- 
highway with  your  eyes  shut." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  abuse  of  drugs  is 
not.  statistics  show,  confined  to  the  young 
people,  but  it  is,  unfortunately  wide- 
spread within  this  ooimtry  and  expert 
testimony  advises  us  it  is  increasing  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

It  is  emphasized  that  the  most  effective 
way  of  stopping  this  abuse  is  to  educate 
potential  users  about  the  ruinous  and 
killing  effects  of  drug  misuse.  That  is  the 
.single  purpose  of  this  bill.  By  any  stand- 
ard of  judgment,  this  measure  represents 
a  timely,  prudent  investment  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  I  hope  it  will  be  resound- 
ingly approved  without  prolonged  delay. 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
coanection  with  the  bill  before  the  House 
today  to  make  grants  to  conduct  special 
educational  programs  and  activities  con- 
cerning the  use  of  drugs  and  for  other 
related  educational  purposes.  I  know 
you  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  the  concern 
of  one  of  my  young  constituents  on  the 
subject  of  drugs. 

Brian  Blumenfeld.  an  eighth  grade 
student  at  Herring  Run  Junior  High 
School  in  Baltimore.  Md..  age  12,  was  so 
perturbed  at  the  death  of  Art  Linkletter's 
daughter  as  a  result  of  her  use  of  drugs, 
that  he  expressed  his  feelings  in  the 
following  poem: 

Drugs 
(By  Brian  Blumenfeld) 
Mavbe  vou  think  drugs  do  no  harm, 
Or  mavbe  you  think  they  work  like  a  charm 
Maybe"  you  think,  they  make  you  slick, 
Or  "maybe  you  take  them  "Just  for  the  kick". 
You  better  think  again. 
Psychedelic  posters  on  yotir  wall. 
Or  maybe  they  aren't  there  after  all. 
Drvigs  can  do  many  things 
And  once  you  try  It.  to  It  you  wUl  cling 
Don't  get  hooked. 

Maybe  you  think  L.S.D.    "makes  you  hip." 
But  don't  you  think  Its  all  a  big  slip? 
Don't  you  think  It's  a  slip  to  the  end  of 

your  life? 
It's  just  as  deadly  as  a  gun  or  knife. 
Don't  get  hooked. 
Don't  become  an  "acid  head" 
Or  maybe  one  day.  they'll  find  you  dead. 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  know  that 
some  of  our  young  people  realize  the 
great  danger  involved  in  their  use  and 
I  hope  they  will  be  able  to  infiuence  many 
others. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  drug  abuse  education  act. 


Like  my  colleagues.  I  recognize  the  ris- 
ing amount  of  drug  abuse  in  this  country, 
both  innocent  abuse  of  ordinary  medi- 
cines and  the  powerful  abuse  of  drugs 
that  have  no  known  medicinal  value.  I 
am  concerned  not  only  by  the  increase 
in  drug  abuse,  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  illicit  drug  traffic  is  changing  in  na- 
ture; there  is  a  rapid  rise  in  the  use  of 
so-called  hard  drugs  ranging  from  heroin 
to  the  synthetic  hallucinogens. 

More  is  needed  to  combat  this  danger- 
ous trend  than  simple  law  enforcement. 
Drug  abuse  must  be  stopped  before  it  ever 
starts.  It  is  far  simpler  to  prevent  drug 
abuse  than  it  is  to  correct  it. 

Education  is  the  best  approach  to  the 
prevention  of  drug  abuse.  Education  must 
oe  used  to  coimter  the  ill-advised  and 
misconceived  preachings  of  such  drug 
cultists  as  Timothy  Leary.  and  to  correct 
the  widespread  misbelief  that  drugs  can 
be  used  without  ill  effects.  This  educa- 
tional effort  must  be  sufficient  to  reach 
every  household  in  the  land.  It  must  be 
deep  enough  to  impress  upon  every  con- 
science the  dangers  of  drug  abuse.  Above 
all,  it  must  be  honest  in  its  approach; 
it  would  do  little  good  to  attempt  to  over- 
come with  myths  the  myths  of  the  drug 
cultists.  Fiction  will  be  recognized  for 
what  it  is  and  discarded,  but  facts  will 
be  recognized  for  what  they  are.  I  be- 
lieve that  awareness  of  the  dangers  of 
drug  abuse  will  go  far  toward  reversing 
the  present  dangerous  trends  toward  de- 
liberate experimentation  with  dangerous, 
medically  useless  drugs,  as  well  as  abuse 
of  valuable  but  nevertheless  potent  and 
dangerous  drugs. 

We  have  much  to  learn  in  this  land 
about  drugs.  We  need  to  start  learning 
now. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  take  just  a  minute  to  comment 
on  a  matter  that  came  up  yesterday  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion Act  in  a  colloquy  between  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  <Mr.  Hald  and 
me. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  misun- 
derstood my  observation  in  the  debate 
to  the  effect  that  the  evidence  showed 
that  very  little  instruction  was  given  in 
great  medical  schools  toward  the  train- 
ing of  OUT  physicians  as  to  the  dangers 
of  the  abuse  of  dangerous  drugs. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  appar- 
ently thought  that  I  had  stated  that  the 
drug  problem  is  not  taught  in  our  medi- 
cal schools  and  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion has  not  done  anything  about  it. 

On  the  contrary,  as  I  pointed  out  in 
debate,  no  witness  was  more  effective  in 
testifying  before  our  subcommittee  on 
the  need  for  drug  abuse  education  legis- 
lation than  Dr.  Henry  Brill,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  alcoholism  and  drug 
dependence  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  Council  on  Mental  Health. 

I  would  reiterate,  however,  my  obser- 
vation that  more  efforts  need  to  be  given 
in  medical  schools  to  provide  medical 
students,  our  future  physicians,  more  in- 
struction with  respect  to  drug  abuse.  In 
this  connection.  I  believe  that  Members 
will  read  with  interest  the  following  let- 
ter to  me  from  Peter  G.  Hammond,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  National  Coordi- 
nating Council  on  Drug  Abuse  Education 
and  Information.  Inc.  This  council  is 


made  up  of  civic,  professional,  and  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Hammond's  letter  fol- 
lows: 

National  Coordinating  Council 
ON  Drug  Abuse  Education  and 
iNroRMATioN,  Inc. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  John  Brademas. 

Chairman,  Select   Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion,    U.S.    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Brademas:  To  the  best 
of  our  knowledge   no  extensive  survey  has 
been  conducted   to  determine   the   types  of 
Institutions  which  offer  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion programs.  There  Is  an  obvious  n«ed  for 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  specifi- 
cally the  professional  schools  to  provide  in- 
terdisciplinary courses  on  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Alfred  Preedman,  Chairman  of  the  New 
York  Medical  College,  reports  that  most  medi- 
cal students  get  little  more  than  one  lecture 
on  the  problems  of  drug  usage  and  this 
lecture  is  usually  limited  to  the  pharmaco- 
logical effects  of  drugs.  He  says.  •There  is 
a  great  need  to  enhance  and  encourage 
medical  schools  to  undertake  extensive 
courses  on  all  aspects  of  the  drug  problem. 
This  is  an  area  in  which  medical  schools  have 
been  neglectful,  and  it  is  essential  to  en- 
courage this  kind  of  activity," 

The  research  conducted  for  S.  1816,  the 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1969.  substantiates  this  conclusion  and 
schools  of  medicine,  psychology,  psychiatry, 
sociology,  and  social  work  are  singled  out  for 
s{>eclal  attention. 

I  trust  this  information  will  be  helpful  to 
you. 

Sincerely, 

Peter  O.  Hammond, 

Executive  Director. 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  comment  briefly  on  the  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Act  of  1969.  By  passage  of  this 
vitally  important  measure,  the  bill  will 
provide  a  program  of  education  most 
sorely  needed  in  our  country — a  program 
which  in  the  long  inin  will  prove  to  be 
the  most  effective  weapon  against  drug 
abuse. 

The  first  approach  toward  eliminating 
the  problem  of  drug  abuse  is  to  strike  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem,  which  is  the 
lack  of  knowledge  on  the  dangers  of  im- 
proper drug  use.  To  carry  out  this  pur- 
pose, the  bill  authorizes  a  program  of 
grants  and  contracts  for:  First,  the  de- 
velopment of  curriculums  on  drug  use 
for  our  schools:  second,  the  preparation 
of  instructional  materials;  third,  demon- 
stration projects  on  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion; fourth,  inservice  and  preservice 
training  for  teachers,  counselors,  local 
law  enforcement  officials,  parents,  and 
other  persons  in  the  community;  and 
fifth,  community  drug  education  pro- 
grams especially  for  parents. 

This  bill  will  assist  in  alleviating  a  crit- 
ical problem  which  touches  virtually 
every  social,  racial,  and  economic  group  • 
in  our  country.  Testimony  presented  to 
the  committee  overwhelmingly  indicates 
that  the  most  effective  manner  of  cur- 
traUing  and  preventing  the  improper  use 
of  dangerous  drugs  is  through  an  effec- 
tive and  greatly  expanded  educational 
program.  At  this  time,  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams are  nonexistent  in  most  areas — 
few  instructional  materials  are  available 
and  there  are  little,  if  any,  opportunities 
for  preservice  or  Inservice  training  for 
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teachers,  counselors,  community  leaders, 
and  parents. 

My  personal  eKperlence  with  drug  edu- 
cation is  more  tlian  academic.  In  1965  my 
village  of  Millbrook,  N.Y..  with  a  popula- 
tion of  imder  ?.000  became  very  con- 
cerned over  tha  activities  of  one  of  its 
residents.  Dr.  Timothy  Leary— a  lecul- 
ing  exponent  in  the  nonmedical  use  of 
mind-affecting  drugs.  I  was  privileged 
to  serve  with  the  clergy  of  the  commu- 
nity, educators  and  physicians  in  a  group 
that  attempted  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

Our  solution  Was  drug  education — the 
best  weapon  to  fbrewam  both  E>arent  and 
child.  Speakers^  movies,  comic  books, 
clinical  works— All  were  utilized  in  our 
efforts. 

Pimdamental  to  our  approach — and  I 
believe  correct— was  that  youth  will  not 
accept  threats  or  emotional  appeals  but 
will  respond  to  cDld  accurate  facts.  It  was 
also  quite  clear  that  lack  of  a  full  under- 
standing of  drugs  and  their  affects  left 
many  parents  Blaylng  far  less  effecUve 
roles  than  they  should  have  played. 

-TheOnig  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1969 
isTi  comprehenstve  coordinated  approach 
to  the  problem  of  drug  education.  It  rec- 
ognizes the  need  for  development  of  a 
relevant,  up-toi-date  curriculum,  pilot 
projects,  and  evaluation  of  the  effective- 
ness of  currlculR  aimed  at  all  ages.  It 
recognizes  the  ftict  that  teachers,  coun- 
selors and  law  enforcement  personnel 
also  need  training  on  drugs  and  drug 
abuse.  More  in^wrtantly,  it  recognizes 
the  need  for  education  of  parents. 

The  communilc?  education  programs  on 
drug  abuse  will  give  parents  the  concrete 
facts  needed  when  facing  the  most  diffi- 
cult problem  of  ihe  use  of  drugs  in  one's 
family. 

Education  is  always  our  greatest  weap- 
on. The  use  of  drugs,  particularly  haUu- 
cinogenic  drugp.  wiU  not  decrease 
through  law  enforcement  alone.  It  is  im- 
portant that  youth  be  informed  at  the 
earliest  possible  age.  We  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  our  youth  has  the 
knowledge  and  ability  to  cope  with  the 
problem  when  tiiey  are  confronted  with 

it. 

The  E>rug  Abu*e  Education  Act  of  1969 
is  the  first  and  most  important  step  to- 
ward developmemt  of  our  greatest  weap- 
on in  the  fight  against  drug  abuse- 
education. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
we  are  told  that  some  12  million  Ameri- 
cans have  experimented  with  drugs,  I 
have  some  quesjtion  in  my  mind  that 
drugs  are  that  papular. 

However.  I  am  concerned  that  those 
Americans  using! dnigs  do  not  fully  com- 
prehend the  pitlalls — for  the  sake  of  a 
few  hours  free  hde  on  a  drugged  trip, 
these  people  a^e  risking  permanent 
damage  to  themselves  and  possibly  to 
their  offspring. 

I  think  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  help  b?ing  forth  the  truths — 
good  and  bad — 4bout  the  use  of  drugs. 
We  owe  it  to  the  j  people  of  this  Nation  to 
explode  some  of!  the  romantic  motions 
attached  to  the  Use  of  drugs. 

Without  question,  the  use  of  mari- 
huana is  dragging  in  more  and  more 
people.  The  qu^tion  is — are  our  laws 


keeping  step.  For  one  thing,  I  think  our 
laws  should  be  directed  more  toward  the 
seller  than  the  user.  We  are  straiH>lng 
it  on  too  many  of  our  young  people  while 
we  are  letting  the  organized  crime  rings 
get  off  relative^  easy.  Punl^unent  does 
not  match  the  crime. 

Accordingly,  I  support  the  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Act.  Furthermore,  I  hope  the 
research  money  in  this  bill  can  be  used 
to  determine  several  drug  myths  with 
some  degree  of  finality : 

Is  usage  over  a  long  term  harmful? 

Is  marihuana  addictive? 

What  prompts  someone  to  cheoige 
from  marihuana  to  heroin? 

Which  drugs  actually  affect  and  harm 
the  reproductive  process? 

And  most  important  of  all,  how  can 
we  best  educate  our  people  about  this 
misuse  of  drugs?  This  bill  can  help  an- 
swer many  of  these  questions,  and  I 
therefore  support  the  measure  whole- 
heartedly. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rapidly 
growing  problem  of  hard  drug  abuse 
among  yovmg  people  was  discussed  in  a 
special  report  I  sent  to  the  people  of  my 
congressional  district  in  April  of  this 
year.  Since  then  I  have  received  letters 
from  parents  and  other  citizens  in  the 
district  advising  me  of  their  discoveries 
of  drug  abuse  among  young  people  in 
their  own  communities.  These  letters 
serve  to  confirm  the  fact  that  narcotics 
use  is  no  longer  a  problem  in  just  the  big 
cities.  It  has  become  a  serious  national 
threat  to  the  personal  health  and  safety 
of  millions  of  Americans  everywhere. 

I  have  also  found,  as  have  many  of  my 
colleagues,  a  lack  of  good  drug  education 
material  available  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  parents,  students,  and  other  members 
of  the  public. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  should 
go  a  long  way  in  correcting  this  situation, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  recognize 
the  urgent  need  for  the  Drug  Abuse  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1969. 

President  Nixon  pointed  out  in  his  drug 
abuse  message  to  the  Congress  that  the 
lack  of  knowledge  and  the  great  amount 
of  misinformation  about  drugs  and  drug 
abuse  has  compounded  the  situation  and 
is  contributing  to  the  alarming  growth 
of  drug  abuse  among  young  people. 

This  bill  is  not  the  final  nor  the  com- 
plete answer  to  drug  abuse.  The  President 
has  proposed  a  10-ix)int  program  that, 
when  implemented,  will  attack  this  prob- 
lem on  a  number  of  fronts.  But  I  am  con- 
fident that  by  approving  the  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Act  of  1969.  we  will  be  dealing 
effectively  with  a  very  important  phase 
of  a  multifaceted  situation. 

And  I  am  Just  as  confident  that  we  will 
take  up  those  additional  measures  that 
require  legislative  action  to  assiu-e  that 
we  deal  effectively  and  completely  with 
this  drug  abuse  problem  that  cries  for  a 
solution. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  14252,  the  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1969. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  danger- 
ous problems  threatening  our  Nation  to- 
day Is  the  Increasing  use  and  misuse  of 
dangerous  drugs  and  narcotics. 


While  I  strongly  endorse  the  increased 
efforts  of  various  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  crack  down  on  illegal  drug  traffic, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  these  efforts 
alone  will  not  provide  a  complete  cure  for 
the  problem.  We  must  not  confine  our 
efforts  to  halting  the  supply  in  drugs,  but 
we  must  also  try  to  slow  down  and  ob- 
literate the  illegal  and  imwarranted  de- 
mand for  drugs. 

The  greatest  cause  for  the  increase  in 
drug  traffic  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  users  of  the  inherent  physical 
and  mental  damage  involved  in  drug 
abuse.  This  bill,  by  vastly  increasing 
available  resources  to  educate  the  gen- 
eral population  on  the  dangers  of  drug 
and  narcotic  abuse,  attacks  the  heart 
of  the  problem.  If  people  are  taught  the 
ugly  consequences  of  drug  abuse  early 
enough,  hopefully  they  will  never  get 
started  on  trying  drugs. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretarj-  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  other  private,  non- 
profit organizations  for  community  edu- 
cation programs  on  drug  abuse.  Under 
the  bill,  training  programs  will  be  set 
up  for  teachers,  counselors,  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  parents,  and  other  citizens 
of  the  community. 

The  educational  programs  provided 
for  imder  the  bill  are  critically  needed. 
Earlier  this  year  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  stated 
that  drug  abuse  has  reached  epidemic 
proportions.  In  a  recent  discussion  with 
Congressman  Claitde  Pepper,  chairman 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
he  pointed  out  that  the  15-year-old  age 
group  is  the  one  in  which  most  crime  is 
perpetrated  in  the  country  today,  and 
that  about  half  of  the  violent  street 
crimes  are  committed  by  yotmg  people 
obviously  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
money  to  pay  for  heroin  to  which  they 
have  become  addicted.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  reports  that 
since  1960  arrests  for  drug  violations 
have  increased  by  329  percent;  for  per- 
sons under  18  years  of  age  the  drug  ar- 
rests have  risen  by  the  shocking  figure 
of  1,860  percent.  These  figures  alone  de- 
mand that  Congress  and  the  Nation 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem  before 
it  gets  totally  out  of  hand. 

I  particularly  endorse  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  set  up  an  Interagency 
Coordinating  Council  on  Drug  Abuse 
Education.  Presently  several  Federal 
agencies  have  programs  concerning  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse,  and  the  coordi- 
nation of  their  activities  will  allow  their 
collective  experience  and  expertise  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  the  problem. 

The  tools  provided  for  in  this  bill  are 
crucial  for  an  effective  fight  against  the 
drug  abuse  problem,  and  I  urge  imme- 
diate and  favorable  consideration  of  this 
measure^ 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  drug  abuse 
is  a  crisis  problem  that  has  appeared 
suddenly  and  viciously  in  commimities 
across  the  Nation.  It  is  a  danger  which 
most  parents  and  many  teachers  do  not 
fully  understand  since  it  is  something 
they  never  faced  in  their  own  childhood. 

Yet  today  the  improper  use  of  danger- 
ous drugs  has  spread  rapidly  from  the 
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street  to  college  campuses,  Into  high 
school  corridors,  and  of  late  has  even 
penetrated  into  elementary  schools. 

Those  who  guard  and  protect  children 
in  their  growing  years  too  often  know 
nothing  or  very  little  about  meeting  this 
difficult  situation  head  on.  For  this  rea- 
son I  have  cosponsored  H.R.  14252, 
known  sis  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act 
of  1969.  This  bill  will  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  grants  to  conduct  special  edu- 
cational programs  and  activities  con- 
cerning the  use  of  drugs  and  for  other 
related  educational  purposes. 

This  bill  seeks  to  help  eliminate  drug 
abuse  by  striking  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem — the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  average  citizen,  young  and 
old,  on  the  dangers  of  improper  drug  use. 

Those  in  responsible  positions  in  the 
care  of  children  have  tried  their  best  to 
inform  young  people  of  the  serious  con- 
sequences resulting  from  experimenting 
with  drugs.  But  even  some  of  the  pub- 
lished material  on  the  subject  contains 
factual  inaccuracies,  distortions,  and  in- 
effective sermonlng. 

In  addition,  reliable  drug  education 
has  been  hampered  by  at  least  three 
factors:  First,  lack  of  effective  teacher 
training:  second,  xmcertainty  about  and 
unavailability  of  the  right  teaching  ma- 
terials, and  third,  community  resistance 
to  drug  education — which  is  in  reality  a 
reflection  of  fear  and  controversy. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  overcome  these 
obstacles  to  drug  education.  The  bill 
contains  many  important  features.  In  the 
first  placa,  its  administration  is  placed 
under  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

In  the  second  place,  the  act  would 
create  a  21 -man  advisory  committee 
with  seven  of  its  members  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  Attorney  General.  They 
will  review  the  act's  administration,  rec- 
ommend priorities,  and  evaluate  pro- 
grams and  expenditures. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  will  approve  funds  only 
after  review  and  comments  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
and  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health.  In  addition,  the  legislation  calls 
for  Federal-State  cooperation. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Gtovemment  will 
help  in  finaaicing  the  program,  to  provide 
short-term  courses  for  instructors,  enable 
schools  to  sponsor  seminars  for  parents, 
assist  in  developing  teaching  materials 
about  drugs,  and  help  evaluate  existing 
educational  projects. 

The  proposed  new  drug  education  pro- 
gram will  not  make  the  problem  dis- 
appear overnight.  But  our  schools  and 
communities  cannot  afford  to  stand 
by  idly  and  allow  young  people  to  ex- 
periment blindly  with  their  own  self- 
destruction. 

While  the  lure  of  the  unknown  and  the 
forbidden  will  always  remain  fascinating 
to  young  people,  knowledge  tempered  by 
restraint  can  strip  away  the  lure  and 
serve  to  avoid  many  future  tragedies. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  vote  for  the  measure  to  help 
us  protect  our  children. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Act  of  1969,  I  firmly  believe 


the  time  has  come  when  our  educational 
institutions  in  this  country  must  "wake 
the  NaUon  and  tell  the  pe<«jle"  that  drug 
abuse  has  become  a  frightening  social 
menace  in  America,  and  that  only 
through  knowledge  and  truth  can  we 
hope  to  save  millions  of  young  lives  from 
the  nightmare  world  of  drug  addiction. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  prime  rea- 
son for  my  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1969.  Ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  pres- 
ent "after  the  fact."  stop-gap  measures 
for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse  are  too  little  and  too  late.  What  we 
need  is  a  hard-hitting  edxicational  pro- 
gram for  teensigers  and  adults  alike  that 
tells  it  like  it  is— before  it  is  too  late. 

Using  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act 
of  1969  as  a  vehicle  of  coordination  and 
cooperation.  I  can  foresee  all  parties  to 
the  drug  abuse  problem  joining  forces — 
parents,  teachers,  students,  law-enforce- 
ment officials,  and  commimity  leaders. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  achieve  the  un- 
derstanding that  is  vitally  necessary  £Uid 
absolutely  essential  to  combat  drug  abuse 
in  America. 

Along  with  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, we  must,  in  my  judgment,  move 
forward  on  many  other  fronts.  Among 
them  are : 

First.  Law  enforcement:  Federal  and 
State  enforcement  agencies  must  crack 
down  even  harder  on  the  "pushers"  who 
prey  on  the  weaknesses  of  human  beings. 

Second.  Community  action:  More 
commimities  must  develop  action  pro- 
grams such  as  the  "awareness  house" 
concept  which  utilizes  rehabilitated  ad- 
dicts to  "tell  it  like  it  is"  and  reveal  the 
real  dangers  to  young  drug  abusers. 

Third.  Coordination  and  cooperation: 
The  critical  necessity  at  every  level  of 
government  and  within  every  political 
subdivision  to  enlist  the  support  of  the 
news  media,  civic  and  social  groups,  and 
our  educational  and  law  enforcement  in- 
stitutions to  work  together  to  combat 
drug  abuse  through  education,  informa- 
tion, and  a  better  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  problem. 

Fourth.  Drying  up  the  source:  A  more 
concentrated  effort  to  determine  and 
eliminate  the  sources  of  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs  that  are  entering  this 
coimtry  and  being  made  available  to  the 
general  public. 

Rfth.  Education  and  training:  The 
fimdamental  ingredient  of  any  effective 
drug  abuse  program  is  factual  and 
meaningful  education  and  training.  In 
this  regard.  Federal  legislation,  such  as 
the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act,  must  be 
supplemented  and  coordinated  by  local 
drug  abuse  education  programs  that  are 
tailored  to  cope  with  special  or  local 
problems. 

Sixth.  Treatment  and  rehabilitation: 
Greater  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  rather 
than  on  disciplinary  action  in  coping 
with  addicts,  and  these  programs  must 
be  expanded  to  provide  "aftercare  serv- 
ices" in  the  community.  These  services 
could  be  provided  by  private  hospitals, 
"halfway  hourses,"  religious  groups,  and 
privately  endowed  centers. 

Finally,  in  a  time  of  spiraling  infla- 
tion and  skyrocketing  costs,  the  neces- 
sity for  priority  spending  is  most  acute. 


However,  in  my  judgment,  the  need  for 
a  high  priority  in  domestic  spending  is 
nowhere  more  acute  than  in  the  area  of 
drug  abuse. 

Quite  frankly,  I  view  the  drug  prob- 
lem in  America  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
decay  that  is  sweeping  America.  I  see  it 
as  an  integral  part  of  a  deliberate  effort 
to  alienate  yoxmg  people  from  family, 
church,  and  school.  What  better  way  to 
alienate  yoimg  Americans  than  to  "bend 
their  minds  and  bodies"  with  easily  ac- 
quired drugs  and  narcotics? 

With  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act 
of  1969,  we  can  provide  a  positive,  well- 
coordinated  and  integrated  national 
program  for  realistic,  effective,  and  vi- 
tally needed  drug  abuse  education. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  fa- 
vorable and  swift  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion In  the  belief  that  it  is  imperative 
that  we  in  the  Congress  move  on  a  posi- 
tive and  constructive  way  to  put  down 
this  threat  to  American  youth  and  the 
society  in  which  we  live. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in 
full  support  of  this  legislation  and  con- 
sider its  passage  to  be  among  the  most 
important  acts  of  this  body  in  this 
session. 

If  drug  users  knew  what  they  are  doing 
to  their  bodies  and  their  minds  with  the 
continued  use  of  harmful  drugs  we  would 
not  have  the  problem  we  have  today. 

I  consider  this  legislation  to  be  a  tre- 
mendous step  toward  halting  unwitting 
and  excessive  use  of  harmful  drugs  by 
providing  the  funds  and  the  programs  to 
educate  present  drug  users  and  perhaps 
more  importantly,  the  potential  users 
to  the  very  real  dangers  of  drug  abuse. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Crime,  I  have  seen  at  first  hand  the 
enormous  scale  of  the  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem throughout  this  Nation. 

I  have  found,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  per- 
haps the  greatest  deficiency  existent  in 
this  problem  is  not  in  the  area  of  law 
enforcement,  but  in  the  area  of  edu- 
cation. 

Educators  and  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials are  now  hampered  in  providing  the 
necessary  drug  abuse  education  programs 
because  of  the  lack  of  effective  training, 
programs  and  materials. 

I  think  this  legislation  will  go  far  in 
correcting  these  deficiencies. 

While  the  Congress  is  to  be  commended 
for  this  p>ositive  action,  I  think  it  is  in- 
dicative of  our  late  recognition  of  this 
widespread  social  problem  that  we  have 
waited  this  long  before  acting  on  drug 
abuse  legislation. 

I  must  admit  that  my  own  State  of 
California  Is  even  more  remiss  in  its  re- 
sponsibility. Governor  Reagan  recently 
vetoed  $55,000  of  an  $85,000  drug  abuse 
research  program  authorized  by  the 
State  legislature. 

The  extent  of  the  drug  abuse  problem 
is  so  great  and  so  acutely  dangerous  that 
it  will  require  complete  dedication  of  all 
levels  of  government,  local.  State  and 
Federal,  before  solutions  can  be  found. 

Any  slEMjkening  of  efforts  by  the  State 
administration  can  only  be  measured 
in  the  extra  yoimg  people  who  will  be 
damaged  Irreparably  by  their  continued 
exposure  to  this  evil. 

Mr.  c6rDOVA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  14252.  the  Drug  Abuse 
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Education  Act  }f  1969  and  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  commend  the  strong  bi- 
partisan support  which  this  measure  has 
received. 

This  piece  of  legislation  before  us  con- 
stitutes, I  believe,  an  indication  by  all 
of  us  that  we  publicly  recognize  the  crit- 
ical need  for  Feqeral  financial  sissistance 
to  educate  our  y(^ung  citizens  on  the  sub- 
ject of  drug  abiise. 

No  one,  eithe^  here  in  the  mainland 
United  States  ori  in  Puerto  Rico,  can  rest 
assured  that  tha  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  remov0  the  cancerous  scourge 
of  drug  abuse  pmvalent  in  the  land.  But 
it  is  a  strong  step  forward  in  providing 
all  possible  meftns  of  support  and  as- 
sistance  to   our  local   institutions  and 


who 


must    deal    with    this 


personnel 
problem. 

H.R.  14252  is  dur  reaction  to  a  problem 
from  which  we  «annot  hide. 

There  is  a  national  clamor  for  more 
research  that  will  define  adequately  the 
relative  danger  lof  marihuana  smoking 
and  many  medioal  men,  legal  defenders, 
and  politicians  fire  beginning  to  assert 
their  voices. 

-There -are  othtr  measures,  both  in  the 
House  and  the  S((nat€,  which  concern  the 
revamping  of  eJiisting  laws  to  deal  with 
drug  offenders  ind.  because  of  this,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  primarily  an  educational  meas- 
ure and  not  ond  primarily  dealing  with 
criminal  aspects  of  drug  abuse. 

It  strikes  at  tie  core  of  only  one  as- 
pect of  the  proMem  of  drug  abuse  but, 
in  doing  so,  it  wi  11  fill  a  gap  that  is  criti- 
cal: the  need  for  our  schools  so  educate 
their  students  more  effectively  in  this 
area. 

The  legislation  would,  among  other 
things,  allow  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  IVelfare  to  make  grants 
to  conduct  speci  il  educational  programs 
and  activities  ;onceming  the  use  of 
drugs. 

Evaluation  of  any  new  curriculum  is 
provided  for  in  t  le  legislation  and  train- 
ing programs  for  teachers,  counselors, 
law  enforcement  ofQcials  and  other  pub- 
lic service  and  onununity  leaders  is  au- 
thorized. 

As  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puer- 
to Rico,  I  repnsent  nearly  2.7  million 
of  your  fellow  cii  izens  and  I  address  my- 
self to  Members  of  Congress  from  both 
political  parties  ;vhen  I  .say  that  this  bill 
repersents  a  courageous  step  forward  in 
dealing  with  a  public  problem  that  many 
choose  to  ignore, 

The  legislation  provides  for  effective 
coordination  of  existing  programs  within 
Government  through  the  establishment 
of  the  Advisor;  r  Committee  on  Drug 
Abuse  Education  and  the  provision  al- 
lowing the  Secnstary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  give  technical  as- 
sistance to  local  educational  agencies, 
public  and  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
biU. 

As  a  cosponsir  of  this  legislation,  I 
join  the  hope  ol  the  many  Members  of 
Congress  supporting  this  bill  that  it  will 
be  speedily  implemented. 


Because  drug 


abuse  in  this  country  is 


increasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  not  to 


act  on  this  problem  is  to  retreat.  This 
legislation  offers  hope  to  our  school  sys- 
tems that,  in  the  long  run,  they  will  be 
better  equipped  to  cope  with  an  urgent 
social  problem. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  take  this  time  to  make  sure  that  the 
record  here  is  ample  in  support  of  the 
authorizations  which  we  have  asked.  I 
should  like  at  this  time  to  point  out  that 
the  American  Medical  Association  be- 
fore our  committee  in  testimony  said: 

The  scope  of  our  efforts  In  drug  education 
is  undoubtedly  circumscribed  by  fiscal  limi- 
tations. At  present  we  know  only  of  less  than 
$1  million  In  Federal  funds  which  are  ear- 
marked for  the  purpose  of  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation and  Information.  And  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge,  the  total  available  from  all 
sources  does  not  far  exceed  this  sum.  This 
falls  far  short  of  what  Is  required  to  control 
the  problem.   •    •    » 

The  Student  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation before  our  committee  in  very 
similar  testimony  said: 

Although  this  bill  merely  authorizes  funds 
and  does  not  appropriate  them,  I  would  hope 
that  a  high  priority  would  be  given  to  the 
appropriation  of  these  funds.  Compared  to 
the  size  of  the  legal  and  illegal  drug  market 
in  the  U.S.,  this  amount  is  negligible.  Fur- 
thermore, these  funds  would  serve  as  a 
catalyst  for  many  private  organizations 
which  are  currently  interested  In  drug  abuse 
programs,  but  are  inexperienced  concerning 
methodology,  and  thus  hesitant  to  begin 
such  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  committee  that  witness  after  wit- 
ness came  before  our  subcommittee  and 
said  that  they  felt  what  we  were  asking 
in  this  legislation  was  inadequate — in- 
adequate— to  deal  correctly  with  this 
problem.  I  must  confess  that  I  think  it  is 
inadequate,  also,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
inadequate  to  get  started  and  do  what 
we  can  at  the  present.  So  I  would  hope 
that  the  record  is  clear  that  we  are  very 
serious  about  what  we  are  asking  in  this 
bill  and  that  we  will  be  very  serious  when 
we  go  before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ask  that  it  be  fully  funded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Adams,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
I  H.R.  14252),  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  conduct  special  educa- 
tional programs  and  activities  concern- 
ing the  use  of  drugs  and  for  other  related 
educational  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  602,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  294,  nays  0,  not  voting  137, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  2541 
YEAS— 294 


Adair 

Fish 

McMillan 

Adams 

Fisher 

Macdonald, 

Albert 

Flood 

Mass 

Alexander 

Flowers 

MacGregor 

Anderson, 

Flynt 

Mahon 

Calif. 

Foley 

Mallliard 

Anderson,  111. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Mann 

Anderson, 

Fountain 

Marsh 

Tenn. 

Fraser 

Mathlas 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Frelinghuysen 

Mauunaga 

Andrews, 

Frey 

May 

N.  Dak. 

Frledel 

Mayne 

Annunzlo 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Meeds 

Arends 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Melcher 

Asplnall 

Galinanakis 

Meskill 

Ayres 

Garmatz 

Michel 

Bean,  Md. 

Gaydos 

MUler,  CaUf. 

Belcher 

Gialmo 

Miller.  Ohio 

Bennett 

Gilbert 

Mlnish 

Betts 

Goldwater 

Mink 

Bevlll 

Gonzalez 

Mlnshall 

Blester 

Goodllng 

Mlze 

Bingham 

Green,  Greg. 

MlzeU 

Blanton 

Gross 

Molloban 

Blatnik 

Grover 

Montgomery 

Boggs 

Oabser 

Mosher 

Boland 

Gude 

Moss 

Boiling 

Ha '-'an 

Murphy,  111. 

Bow 

Haley 

Murphy.  N.Y 

Brademas 

Halp>em 

Myers 

Brlnkley 

Hamilton 

Natcher 

Brooks 

Hammer- 

Nedzl 

Eroomfleld 

schmldt 

Nelsen 

Brotzman 

Hanna 

Obey 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

O'Hara 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hansen,  Wash. 

O'Konskl 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Harsha 

Olsen 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Hathaway 

Ottlnger 

Buchanan 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Passman 

Burke.  Fla. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Patman 

Burke,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Patten 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Hogan 

Pelly 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Holifleld 

Perkins 

Burton.  Utah 

Horton 

Pettis 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hosmer 

PhUbln 

Carter 

Howard 

Pickle 

Chamberlain 

Hull 

-Pike 

Clark 

Hungate 

Poage 

Clay 

Hunt 

PodeU 

Cleveland 

Hutchinson 

Pollock 

Collier 

I chord 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Conable 

Jacobs 

Price,  ni. 

Conte 

Johnson,  Calif 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Corman 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Purcell 

Coughlln 

Jonas 

Quillen 

Culver 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rallsback 

Daniel.  Va. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Randall 

Davis.  Ga. 

Kastenmeier 

Rarlck 

Davis,  Wis. 

Kazen 

Rees 

Dawson 

Keith 

Reid,  111. 

de  la  Oarza 

King 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Dellenback 

Kleppe 

Relfel 

Dennis 

Kyi 

Roberts 

Derwlnski 

Kyros 

Roblson 

Dickinson 

Landgrebe 

Rodlno 

Dlggs 

Landrum 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Dingell 

I..angen 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Donohue 

Latta 

Rooney.  NY. 

D?m 

Lennon 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Dulski 

Lloyd 

Rosenthal 

Duncan 

Long,  La. 

Roth 

Dwyer 

Long,  Md. 

Roudebush 

Eckhardt 

Lowenstein 

Roybal 

Edmondson 

Lukens 

Ruth 

Edwards.  Ala. 

McCarthy 

Ryan 

Edwtrds.  Calif 

McCloskey 

St.  Onge 

Erlenbom 

McClure 

Satterfleld 

Evans.  Colo. 

McDade 

Saylor 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McDonald, 

Schadeberg 

Fallon 

Mich. 

Scherle 

Farbstein 

McEwen 

Scheuer 

Felghan 

McFall 

SchneebeU 

Findley 

McKneally 

Schwengel 
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Scott 

Teague,  Calif. 

White 

Sebellus 

Thompson,  Ga 

Whltehurst 

Shipley 

Thompson,  N.J 

.  Whltten 

Shrlver 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Wldnall 

Slsk 

Tleman 

Williams 

Skubitz 

Tunney 

Wilson, 

Slack 

Udall 

Charles  H. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Ullman 

Wold 

Springer 

Van  Deerlln 

Wolff 

Stafford 

Vander  Jagt 

Wright 

Stanton 

Vanlk 

Wyman 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Vlgorlto 

Yates 

Stratton 

Waldle 

Yatron 

Stubblefield 

Wampler 

Young 

Stuckey 

Watson 

Zablockl 

Sullivan 

Watts 

Zwach 

Symington 

Weicker 

Talcott 

Whalen 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 137 

Abbltt 

Dowdy 

Morgan 

Abemethy 

Downing 

Morse 

Addabbo 

Edwards,  La. 

Morton 

Ashbrook 

Eilberg 

Nichols 

Ashley 

Esch 

Nix 

Baring 

Eshleman 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Barrett 

Fascell 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Bell,  Calif. 

Ford, 

Pepper 

Berry 

William  D. 

Plmie 

Biaggl 

Foreman 

Poff 

Blackburn 

Fuqua 

Powell 

Brasco 

Gallagher 

Price,  Tex. 

Bray 

Gettys 

Puclnskl 

Brock 

Gibbons 

Qule 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gray 

Reuss 

Burton,  Calif. 

Green,  Pa. 

Rhodes 

Bush 

Grlffln 

Rleale 

B\itton 

Griffiths 

Rivers 

Bvrne,  Pa. 

Hall 

Rostenkowskl 

CabeU 

Hanley 

Ruppe 

Caffery 

Harrington 

St  Germain 

CahUl 

Harvey 

Sandman 

Camp 

Hastings 

Slkes 

Carey 

Hawkins 

Smith,  Calif. 

Casey 

Hays 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cederberg 

Febert 

Snyder 

Celler 

Henderson 

Staggers 

Chappell 

Hicks 

Steed 

Chlsholm 

Jarman 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Clancy 

Jones.  N.C. 

Stephens 

Clausen, 

Karth 

Stokes 

DonH. 

Kee 

Taft 

Clawson,  Del 

Klrwan 

Taylor 

Cohelan 

Kluczynskl 

Teague,  Tex. 

Collins 

Koch 

Utt 

Colmer 

Kuykendall 

Waggonner 

Conyers 

Leg_?ett 

Watkins 

Corbett 

Lipscomb 

Whalley 

Cowger 

Lujan 

Wl-jgins 

Cramer 

McClory 

WUson,  Bob 

Cunningham 

McCulloch 

Winn 

Daddario 

Madden 

Wyatt 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Martin 

Wydler 

Delaney 

Mikva 

Wylle 

Denney 

Mills 

Zlon 

Dent 

Monagan 

Devlne 

Moorhead 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

The   Clerk  announced 

the  following 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mrs.  Chls- 
holm. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Esh- 
leman. 

Mr.  Orlffln  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Hall. 
.    Mr.  Reuss  vrtth  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Fuqua  vrtth  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Waggonner  vrtth  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  wrlth  Mr.  Price  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Snyder. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona.-^ 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  CeUer  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr,  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


pairs: 

Mr.    O'NtelU    of    Massachusetts    with    Mr. 
Morse. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.     Daniels     of    New     Jersey     with    Mr. 
CnhiU. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Couger. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Don. 
H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Lyon. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Foreman. 


only  that  portion  of  the  project  at  or  above 
the  Arroyo  del  Cerro  Dam  Is  approved. 
Yours  sincerely. 

W.    R.    POAGE, 

Chairman. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM         THE 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, which  was  read  and,  together  with 
the  accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

October  30,  1969. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, the  Committee  on  Agriculture  today  con- 
sidered and  unanimously  approved  the  work 
plans  transferred  to  you  by  executive  com- 
munication and  referred  to  this  Committee. 
The  work  plans  Involved  are: 
[Watershed,  State,  and  Executive  Communi- 
cation) 

Lower  Pine  Creek,  California,  No.  1049, 
91st  Congress. 

Aowa  Creek,  Nebraska,  No.  1229,  91st  Con- 
gress. 

North  Concordia.  Louisiana,  No.  1229,  91st 
Congress. 

Pond  Run,  West  Virginia.  No.  1229,  91st 
Congress. 

South  Florida  Conservancy  District,  Flor- 
ida, No.  1229,  91st  Congress. 

As  you  will  note  In  the  attached  Resolu- 
tion concerning  Lower  Pine  Creek,  California, 


CEILING  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  579 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RES.  579 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commltee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4244)  to  amend  section  576  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  pertaining  to  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  to  remove 
the  statutory  celling  on  appropriations.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary now  printed  in  the  bill.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  reconmiit  with  or  without  in- 
structions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Latta*  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  579 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
4244  to  increase  the  statutory  ceiling  on 
appropriations  for  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4244  is  to  increase 
the  authorized  annual  appropriation  for 
the  Administrative  Conference  from  the 
present  ceiling  of  $250,000  per  annum  to 
a  new  ceiling  of  $450,000. 

The  $250,000  was  imposed  when  the 
Conference  was  created  in  1964.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  very  substan- 
tial increase  in  general  costs,  which  in- 
clude a  full-time  staff,  intermittent  em- 
plojrment,  printing  and  reproduction  ex- 
penses, travel  expenses,  and  suppUes. 

The  cost  of  the  legislation  cannot  ex- 
ceed $200,000  per  year,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  present  ceiling  and  the  new 
ceiling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  579  in  order  that  H.R. 
4244  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  something  of  a 
misstatement  to  say  the  cost  of  this  leg- 
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Islatlon  will  oily  be  the  $200,000  in- 
crease, when  ii  is  proposed  to  lift  the 
ceiling  to  $450,000,  or  am  I  misinformed? 

Mr.  ANDER30N  of  Tennessee.  What 
I  meant  was  thiit  the  additional  cost,  the 
cost  of  this  -evision  in  the  legislation, 
could  only  amount  to  $200,000.  The  total 
would  be,  as  th«  gentleman  says,  a  maxi- 
mum of  $450,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  title  on  the  report,  it 
seems  to  me,  isl  a  misnomer,  "Ceiling  on 
Appropriations  I  for  Administrative  Con- 
ference." What  it  actually  proposed  is  a 
lifting  of  the  ceiling,  and  adding  $200,- 
000. 

What  does  ^e  gentleman  think  of 
the  language  in  the  report  on  page  5 
which  says  th0  reason  for  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  carrst  out  its  important  work. 
What  is  the  important  work  of  this  con- 
ference? Does  ;the  gentleman  have  any 
idea?  Perhaps  I  can  get  it  from  someone 
else,  but  ther^  surely  must  have  been 
some  justiflcatSon  made  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,    j 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Termessee.  If  I 
might,  I  would!  like  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
-tleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastxn- 
TttiEitT-  wno  IS:  in  a  better  position  to 
answer  that. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  for  yielding  to 
me. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  of  course,  I  intended  once  the  rule 
was  granted  tc(  discuss  the  work  of  the 
Conference,  but  I  can  identify  some  of 
the  subject  ar^as  that  they  have  been 
concerned  with  as  recently  as  the  last  10 
days  in  their  annual  plenary  conference. 
These  are  areaB  like  those  dealing  with 
enforcement  of  NLRB  orders,  elimination 
of  duplicative  Jiearings  on  FAA  safety, 
recertiflcation  tases 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  kind  of  safety? 

Mr.  KASTENImEIER.  PAA  safety.  That 
is  the  Federal  .Aviation  Administration. 

Mr.  GROSS.j  PAA  safety.  Let  us  just 
take  that  one.  the  last  table  of  organiza- 
tion I  saw  for  Ihe  Transporliation  OfiBce 
showed  there  were  Ave  or  six  safety  di- 
visions in  the  department  of  Transpor- 
tation Office,  *hich  includes  the  PAA. 
What  in  the  wtorld  would  this  outfit  be 
doing  in  connection  with  safety  in  the 
FAA?  i 

Mr.  KASTEIfMEIER.  As  I  indicated,  it 
refers  to  the  elimination  of  duplicative 
hearings.  I  think  that  the  gentleman  just 
made  the  poinfl  why  this  particular  con- 
ference ought  tp  look  into  It.  It  is  because 
there  were  so  many  hearings  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  J  have  asked  these  ques- 
tions because  f  think  this  rule  ought  to 
be  defeated  an^  we  should  dispense  with 
this  legislatioq  without  going  furtnei. 
On  the  basis  ofj  the  report  and  the  hear- 
ings on  this  bill,  this  $250,000  is  a  waste 
of  money  that  could  be  spent  in  untold 
places  throughout  this  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  far  better  advantage. 

Mr.  ANDERJSON  of  Termessec.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
contribution.  May  I  refer  back  to  the 
title  of  the  bUl  and  point  out  that  the 
title  on  page  3  is  amended  to  read,  "A 
bill  to  raise  tte  ceiling  on  appropria- 
tions of  the  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  States."  So  there  is  an 
amendment  to  the  title. 


Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  will  be 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  Do  I  imderstand  the  report 
to  indicate  that  the  salary  of  the  chair- 
man would  be  increased  from  $20,500  a 
year  to  $42,500  a  year? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Termessee  for  srlelding 
to  me. 

His  salary  has  been^  along  with  other 
agency  heads  to  which  he  is  equivalent  in 
the  Federal  bureaucracy,  raised  to  $42,- 
500.  This  Is  not  done  by  this  bill,  but  it 
Has  been  raised  by  the  laws  which  we 
have  already  enswited  in  the  Congress 
this  year,  just  as  our  salaries  have  been 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  was  his  salary  then,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  increased  from  $20,500  to  $42,500 
by  previous  action  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  No.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further  on  that  point, 
that  refers  to  what  in  1964  was  liis  es- 
timated salary  which  had  gone  to  $30,- 
000.  As  I  recall,  the  last  salary  increase 
raised  the  departmental  and  congres- 
sional salaries  to  $42,500.  He  is  author- 
ized to  receive  a  salary  according  to 
the  law  we  passed  in  1964  providing  that 
the  chairman  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  highest  rate  established  by  law 
for  the  chairman  of  an  independent  reg- 
ulatory board  or  commission. 

And,  there  is  a  reason  for  that.  The 
reason  is  that  he  sits  in  conferences  with 
his  peers  who  are  also  agency  heads. 
When  this  was  originally  established  in 
1964,  and  all  the  measures  leading  up  to 
it,  it  was  determined  that  he  too  shall 
serve  as  an  equivalent  of  any  Federal 
regulatory  head  and  he  is  compensated 
accordingly. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  for  one  further  observa- 
tion, I  would  like  to  say  that  I  become 
more  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  I  voted 
against  the  establishment  of  the  Salary 
Commission  which  did  these  wondrous 
things.        

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  will  yield  further,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  there 
was  not  a  vote  on  this  in  1964.  It  was 
overwhelmingly  supported  both  in  the 
other  body  and  this  body,  and  there  has 
not  been  to  my  knowledge  a  record  vote 
cast  against  this  conference  that  was 
created  to  date. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  s^eld  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  colloquy 
between  the  various  gentlemen  which  has 
been  held  has  indicated  that,  perhaps, 
we  need  some  further  discussion  of  this 
matter  within  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  increase 
the  statutory  ceiling  now  fixed  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States. 

Created  in  1964,  the  Conference  has  as 
its  responsibility  the  development  of 
recommendations  for  improvement  in 
the  procedures  by  which  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  fix  the  rights  and 


obligations  of  private  business  and  in- 
dividuals through  administrative  adjudi- 
cation, rtilemaking  and  investigation. 
The  Conference  has  no  regulatory 
power;  it  reports  to  the  President,  the 
Congress,  the  judicial  Conference,  and 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch. 

Statutory  language  now  limits  the 
appropriations  each  year  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Conference  to  $250,000.  This 
figure  is  based  upon  1964  estimates.  Cur- 
rent cost  estimates  total  $400,590.  The 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  believes  that 
the  appropriations  ceiling  should  be  in- 
creased to  $450,000  per  year  to  insure 
some  leeway. 

There  are  no  minority  views.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  support  the  bill  as  in- 
troduced which  completely  removed  the 
appropriations  celling.  The  committee 
believes  a  ceiling  is  helpful  to  it  in  dis- 
charging its  oversight  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  In  order  to  get  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDE31SON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl  (H.R.  4244)  to  amend 
section  576  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  pertaining  to  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  to  re- 
move the  statutory  ceiling  on  appropria- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
IN   THE  coMMrrrKE   or  the   whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  4244,  with 
Mr.  Adams  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania 
(Mr.  BnsTER)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier). 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  con- 
cerns authorization  to  appropriate  for 
the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States. 

As  originally  introduced,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Conference,  the  bill  would 
simply  have  removed  the  present  ceiling 
of  $250,000  per  annum.  As  amended  by 
our  committee,  however,  the  bill  would 
retain    an    appropriation    ceiling    and 
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would  raise  the  existing  annual  ceUlng 
from  $250,000  to  $450,000. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States  was  cre- 
ated in  1964  by  PubUc  Law  86-499  as  a 
continuing  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  study  Federal  administra- 
tive procedures  and  to  recommend  im- 
provements. 

In  the  creation  of  the  Conference  in 
1964  the  other  body,  acting  first,  imposed 
no  limitation  on  appropriations.  The 
present  limitation  was  inserted  by 
amendment  in  the  House.  It  was  insisted, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Conference  advises  that  the  pres- 
ent limitation  is  too  restrictive,  having 
been  based  on  estimates  which  did  not 
include  sufficient  funds  for  the  salaries 
of  the  Chairman  or  the  full-time  staff, 
and  wholly  failed  to  take  into  account 
the  full  salary  increases  and  general 
costs  that  have  taken  place  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Actually,  the  cost  estimates  in  1964 
were  taken  from  the  preceding  confer- 
ence of  1961  and  1962.  The  total  estimate 
of  1964  was  $256,500.  The  present  costs, 
according  to  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee, in  terms  of  what  their  mission 
requires  them  to  do,  is  $400,590.  The 
Conference  indicates  that  approximately 
$200,000  of  its  present  appropriation  of 
$250,000  will  be  required  for  fixed 
charges,  with  the  result  that  only  $50,- 
000  will  be  available  for  the  necessary 
employment  of  consultants,  for  travel, 
per  diem,  printing,  for  reproduction  and 
for  all  the  other  expenses  attendant  to 
the  Conference. 

The  committee  is  persuaded  that  the 
present  $250,000  limitation  is  unduly 
restrictive.  It  does  not  follow,  however. 
that  the  ceiling  on  appropriations  should 
be  entirely  eliminated.  The  committee 
believes  that,  especially  with  regard  to 
relatively  new  programs  like  that  of  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States  there  is  an  advantage  in  terms 
of  legislative  oversight  to  maintain  some 
limitation  on  appropriations.  The  Con- 
ference has  offered  figures  indicating  a 
present  annual  cost  of  approximately 
$400,000.  The  Chairman  of  the  Confer- 
ence testified  that  this  figure  itself  is 
insufficient  to  constitute  an  adeqtiate 
future  maximum.  He  conceded  that  he 
could  not  see  the  need  in  the  near  future 
for  more  than  $500,000  a  year. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  a  ceiling  of  $450,000 
per  annima  is  a  fair  one,  bearing  in  mind 
both  the  needs  of  the  Conference  for 
adequate  financing,  and  the  desirability 
of  periodic  legislative  oversight  . 

Both  the  Johnson  and  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministrations supported  and  support 
H.R.  4244  as  introduced.  However,  the 
Administrative  Conference  itself  has  now 
accepted  the  $450,000  ceiling  proposed 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
has  so  advised  the  other  body. 

The  additional  cost  of  the  proposed 
legislation  to  the  United  States  cannot 
exceed  $200,000  per  year.  Actually,  there 
can  be  no  cost  at  all  to  the  United  States 
unless  the  Conference  persuades  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  that  an 
increase  is  warranted,  and  the  Commit- 


tee on  Appropriations  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis is  the  one  to  appropriate  the  money 
which  is  authorized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  spend 
just  a  few  moments  on  what  the  Admin- 
istrative   Conference     of     the    United 

States  is.  ,  ^^   ^  j 

It  is  an  independent  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  arose  out  of  two  18- 
month  conferences  in  1953  and  1954  un- 
der Judge  Prettyman  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  and  in  1961  and  1962  un- 
der the  Kennedy  administration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   KASTENMEIER.   I  yield  to   the 

gentleman.  . 

Mr  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  just 
say  in  effect  that  the  House  should  pass 
the  buck  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  the  matter  of  what  they  appro- 
priate for  this  and  other  authorization? 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Not  the  authori- 
zation, but  in  terms  of  the  ultimate  justi- 
fication for  the  actual  money  needed  that 
they  are  going  to  have  to  justify  that  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  we  ought  to 
have  here  today,  a  justification  and  I 
hope  we  will  get  it  before  there  is  a  vote 
to  jump  this  spending  to  $450,000.  I  am 
surprised  to  hear  today  the  suggestion 
to  pass  the  buck  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. They  are  estimable  gentle- 
men, but  I  think  we  ought  to  assume  our 
responsibility  here  today. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  views.  But  I  think  I  must 
disagree  with  the  gentleman  when  he 
says  that  I  said  we  would  pass  the  buck.  I 
merely  stated  that  we  are  increasing  the 
authorization,  but  in  the  final  analysis 
the  justifiction  will  be  gone  over  a  second 
time  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  this  House. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Unless  we  do  agree  to  the 
authorization,  then  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  have  nothing  to  act  on 
and  we  can  stop  this  matter  right  now. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  No.  I  disagree 
with  the  gentleman.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  wiU  survey  the  request  of 
this  committee  or  this  conference 
whether  or  not  we  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  measure  now  before 
us  is  defeated,  it  can  still  be  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations? 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Well,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  not  author- 
ized to  appropriate  more  than  $250,000 
for  this  conference. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  this  measure  Is  de- 
feated, then  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations carmot  appropriate  more  than 
$250,000. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?     

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  has  said 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  look  this 
over,  and  that  is  true.  But  there  has 
been  a  tendency  recently  to  talk  about 
full  funding  so  that  even  If  the  Com- 


mittee on  Appropriations  makes  a  care- 
ful study  and  comes  in  with  something 
lower  thsm  the  authorization,  then  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  full 
funding  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations recommendations  are  usually 
boosted  up.  So  I  would  be  In  favor  of 
keeping  this  $250,000  and  not  put  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  the  po- 
sition of  not  recommending  or  appro- 
priating the  full  funding  and  then  have 
somebody  get  up  on  the  floor  and  say. 
"We  authorized  $450,000  and  they 
should  have  given  It  to  you." 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  do  not  know 
that  that  necessarily  follows.  I  hope 
the  gentleman's  recommendation  in  this 
regard  will  not  be  followed  because  the 
House  has  indicated  in  the  past  and, 
indeed,  the  other  body  has  as  well,  a 
strong  disposition  to  support  the  Con- 
ference and  its  mission. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
among  other  things  that  the  commission 
or  the  conference  saves  money.  After 
all,  we  have  one  of  the  largest  bureauc- 
racies in  the  world.  We  spend  between 
$100  and  $200  billion  a  year.  If  we  can- 
not somehow  add  another  instrument 
to  enable  us  to  operate  more  efficiently 
and  more  economically  and  serve  the 
public  interest  in  terms  of  the  bureauc- 
racy and  in  terms  of  the  red  tape  that 
regulatory  agencies  and  departmental 
constituencies  produce  within  our  Gov- 
ernment within  the  Federal  estabUsh- 
ment,  I  think  indeed  we  will  have  failed 
to  serve  the  coimtry  well. 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  The  gentleman  says  we 
have  built  up  a  tremendous  bureacracy. 
and  that  is  true.  But  the  Congress  has 
done  most  of  it  since  we  had  this  Con- 
ference. What  have  they  done  to  hold 
down  bureaucracy?  What  would  be  the 
bureaucracy  without  them?  Would  this 
not  be  one  place  where  we  could  estab- 
lish priorities  and  hold  this  funding 
at  this  time  at  the  lower  level? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  think  the  ques- 
tion should  better  be  directed  to  the 
Congress.  What  has  Congress  done  about 
the  bureaucracy?  The  Administrative 
Conference  is  not  directed  to  attack  the 
bureaucracy.  It  really  is  directed  to  mak- 
ing it  operate  a  little  better,  making  the 
bureaucracy  which  the  Congress  has 
created  operate  a  little  more  efficiently. 
We  cannot  blame  the  Administrative 
Conference  for  failings  in  the  federal 
system  as  far  as  efficiency,  economy,  or 
fairness  to  litigants,  to  your  constituents 
and  mine,  to  those  who  come  before  the 
Federal  agencies  in  terms  of  the  expedi- 
tious handling  of  various  matters. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Can  the  gentle- 
man tell  the  House  when  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference  actually  got  imder- 
way?  When  did  the  Congress  first  au- 
thorize it,  and  when  did  it  actually  get 
underway  pursuant  to  the  legislation  now 
in  effect? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  was  starting  to  give 
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the  background  if  the  Conference  when 
I  yielded  to  questions  of  our  other  col- 
leagues. The  (Conference  itself  was 
created  by  legislation  pursuant  to  the 
recommendation*,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  of  many  in  August  1964.  It  was 
not  actually  undfcrway  until  after  Janu- 
ary 1968,  when  t^e  Johnson  administra- 
lan.  according  to  the 
vere  looking  for  to  be 
le  Conference,  Hon. 
le  then  acquired  staff 
fay  as  the  gentleman 
|r  1968. 

iras  held  late  in  1968,  a 
plenary  conference.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  this  involves  some  82  members. 
There  are  10  council  members,  the 
Chairman,  10  [council  members — 82 
members  of  the  Conference.  They  came 
up  with  a  recominendatlon  in  this  mat- 
ter. Another  plenary  conference  was  held 
last  week,  October  22  and  23. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlemiLn  yield  further? 

Mr.  KASTENMKIKR.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.. HUTCHINSON.  How  often  does 
tiie  Conference  convene? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  It  is  reqidred  to 
hold  at  least  one  plenary  session  each 
year,  but  the  Conference  has  convened 
twice  preceding  i  1964  and  since  1968 
twice,  that  is,  lajte  1968  and  last  week. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  What  is  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  Conference  to  date? 

Mr.  KASTENJ^ErER.  I  think  my  col- 
league also  knowj  from  the  hearings  that 
many  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Conference  are  not  addressed  in  terms  of 
concrete,  black  aind  white,  and  the  rea- 
son for  this  is  th(at  we  did  not  empower 
the  Adminlstratijve  Conference  to  issue 
regulations.  It  dtoes  not  have  any  rule- 
making power.  We  expect  the  agencies  to 
conform,  insofar  as  possible,  with  the 
recommendation^  made  by  the  Confer- 
ence. This  sort  ot  compliance  is  efifected 
by  means  other  than  orders  or  matters 
emanating  fromj  the  Conference  itself. 
As  I  said  earlier  in  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  loWa.  in  last  week's  Con- 
ference they  recojnmended  simplification 
in  hearings  on  HAA  safety.  I  have  been 
advised  that  the  itmplementation  of  this 
recommendation  |alone  will  save  SSOO.OOO 
per  annum,  a  suni  in  excess  of  the  ceiling 
which  the  amended  bill  would  establish. 

The  Conferencte  will  also  have,  in  due 
course,  if  not  alrjeady.  recommendations 
for  the  Congress! to  act  in  terms  of  leg- 
islation. We,  ourselves,  can  judge  to  what 
extent  this  brings  efficiency  and  economy 
in  the  executive  branch.  I  assume  we  our- 
selves are  goingi  to  be  responsible  for 
that.  These  are  s6me  of  the  matters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?! 

Mr.  KASTENl^IEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  ^owa. 

Mr.  GROSS,  ^re  we  not  now  spend- 
ing a  substantial  I  sum  of  money  an  a  re- 
organization groi^P  in  Congress,  to  tell  us 
what  we  should  do  in  that  area? 

Mr.  KASTEN\|EIER.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  why  do  we  need  this 
outfit  to  tell  us  in  Congress  what  to  do? 
This  is  duplication,  waste,  and  extrava- 
gance. I  do  not  understand  the  purpose 
of  this  outfit.  I  w^h  the  gentleman  would 
explain. 


Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  recalls  from  the  debate 
he  participated  in  in  1964,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  one  of  the  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, and  many  others  testified  of  the 
need  for  this  Conference. 

Furthermore,  the  suggestion  was — and 
I  think  it  still  pertains — that  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  administer  the  nuts 
and  bolts  of  these  agencies  in  terms  of 
rulemaking  and  the  like.  We  are  in 
no  position  to  exercise  that  sort  of  over- 
sight. 

In  the  final  analysis,  this  is  an  aggre- 
gation of  Federal  administrators  in  con- 
ference, 82  of  them,  including  people 
from  the  outside,  practitioners  who  ap- 
pear before  the  agencies,  and  these  peo- 
ple through  plenary  sessiwi  and  through 
committees  try  to  follow  the  mandate 
Congress  has  put  down  for  them  to  ef- 
fectuate streamlined  procedures  and 
economies  in  terms  of  administrative  pro- 
cedure. This  is  its  mandate.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  it  has  been  following  this. 

May  I  say  we  have  had  no  complaints 
from  the  agencies  of  this  Conference  in 
the  2  years  it  has  been  in  operation  or 
even  of  the  ad  hoc  conferences  that  pre- 
ceded it. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  do 
I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say  that 
two  plenary  conferences  have  been  held 
to  date? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  One  each  year, 
one  in  1968,  and  one  in  1969? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman tell  the  House  what  the  Chair- 
man and  the  staff  of  the  Conference  do 
between  sessions? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  There  are  the 
working  committees.  There  are  10  com- 
mittees formed  under  the  Conference.  If 
the  Chairman  of  the  Conference  had  the 
money,  it  is  his  job  among  other  things 
to  acquire  the  expertise  on  a  per  diem 
basis  in  various  areas  of  administrative 
reform,  so  they  work  and  proceed  to 
the  next  full  plenary  conference. 

Presently  I  gather  he  does  not  have 
this  sort  of  money  and  he  cannot  com- 
mence the  sort  of  work  we  would  expect 
him  to  do. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  this  ham- 
pers the  output  but  once  we  have  funded 
them  and  authorized  at  any  rate  what 
they  require  to  continue  the  mandate,  I 
think  we  will  see  more  than  mere  recom- 
mendations. 

The  recommendations  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman — and  the  Conference  has  put 
out  recommendations  both  last  year  and 
this  year,  or  will  shortly  this  year — are 
followed  among  the  Federal  commissions 
and  governmental  agencies.  That  is 
largely  the  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  explain  the  length  of  term 
of  the  Chairman  and  how  the  member- 
ship of  the  Conference  is  comprised?  Who 
appoints  the  members  of  the  Conference? 
I  understand  there  are  approximately  82 
members  of  it. 


Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  The  Chairman  is 
appointed  by  the  President  on  what 
terms? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  Chairman 
is  appointed  by  the  President  and  the 
Senate  confirms  the  Chainnan  for  a  term 
of  5  years.  Of  course,  the  question  the 
last  time  was  an  interesting  one  raised 
now  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
but  it  was  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  the  last  time,  and  it 
was  suggested  the  Chairmtin's  term  ought 
to  be  something  else  other  than  5  years. 
But,  as  I  think  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Harris,  who 
is  not  now  a  Member  of  this  body  but 
who  at  that  time  was  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, suggested  it  would  be  better  to 
have  a  term  of  7  years  rather  than  5 
years,  because  the  Chairman  is  the  one 
person  identified  with  the  Conference 
as  a  continuing  body.  Therefore,  his  term 
might  well  be  longer.  It  should  be  at 
least  5  years.  Some  people  suggest  7. 

The  Council  members,  and  there  are 
10.  are  recommended  by  the  President, 
but  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  That 
is  for  3  years.  The  remainder  of  them, 
the  71  members  of  the  Conference  serve 
for  a  term  of  2  years.  I  think  they  are 
selected  first  of  all  so  that  agencies  are 
represented,  and  each  independent  reg- 
ulatory agency  is  represented,  but  others 
are  selected  by  the  Conference. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  One  last  quesiion. 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  for  it. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Can  the  gentle- 
man tell  the  House  in  what  appropria- 
tion bill  is  the  work  of  the  Conference 
funded? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
confess  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  is 
independent  ofiBces  or  the  judiciary  and 
other  related  agencies.  I  will  have  to 
verify  that  for  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Those  two  bills 
have  already  been  passed  by  the  House 
this  year,  have  they  not,  for  fiscal  year 
1970? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  My  colleague 
probably  knows  better  than  I  that  they 
have. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEHER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  As  a  matter  of  clarification, 
did  I  correctly  understand  the  gentleman 
to  say  that  the  Chairman  is  appointed 
for  5  years  by  the  President  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Then  there  are  10  Council 
members  also  selected  by  the  Senate  but 
not  requiring  Senate  confirmation.  The 
other  members,  82  in  number,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Conference  itself? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  That  is  my  rec- 
ollection. If  I  am  not  correct,  I  stsuid  to 
be  corrected.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  for  an  answer. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  The  balance  of  the 
membership  is  appointed  by  the  Chair- 
man with  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes. 
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Mr.  HUNT.  How  did  we  get  them  in 
the  first  place?  Who  appointed  them  in 
the  first  place  to  appoint  themselves 
later?  This  seems  to  be  a  self-perpetuat- 
ing Conference  here.  How  were  they  ap- 
pointed in  the  first  place,  in  1964? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  First,  of  course, 
they  start  out  with  the  Chairman  and  the 
Council. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Right. 

Mr.  KASTEINMEIER.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  Council  appoints  others  for  a  term 
of  2  years.  These  are  in  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment. I  believe  the  report  and  the 
proceedings  indicate  standards  we  ex- 
pect to  be  applied. 

Often  these  are  outstanding  students 
in  law  or  the  administrative  process,  or 
they  are  practitioners  before  the  admin- 
istrative bodies,  and  others  outside  the 
Federal  Government.  Those  within  the 
Federal  Government  are  fairly  well  iden- 
tified with  the  ICC.  the  FTC.  FCC.  FAA. 
and  all  the  various  boards  and  independ- 
ent regulatory  agencies  represented,  as 
well  as  the  departments. 

I  might  say  that  at  least  one  former 
Member  of  this  body  serves.  The  present 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam Rogers,  was  until  recently  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  HUNT.  So  originally  in  1964  the  10 
members  of  the  Council  made  the  selec- 
tion of  those  persons  in  the  community 
who  were  highly  qualified,  in  their  esti- 
mation? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes. 
Mr.   HUNT.   From   that   time  on,   of 
course,  they  then  appoint  themselves. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  gentle- 
man likewise  to  say  that  it  took  3  V2  years 
to  find  a  man  to  fill  this  position  as 
Chairman?  Did  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man correctly  to  say  they  could  not  find 
this  man  from  1964  until  sometime  later 
on? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  committee 
interrogated  witnesses  on  that  point.  The 
explanation  was  given.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  this  Conference  was  created  con- 
gressionally  in  August  1964.  The  Chair- 
man presumably  was  found  some  3  years 
later,  and  appointed  and  confirmed  in 
January  1968. 

We  were  told  that  the  President  had  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  finding  a  per- 
son who  was  not  committed  to  certain 
points  of  view  with  respect  to  admin- 
istrative law.  He  found  a  person  who 
was  recommended  to  him  and  who 
seemed  to  suit  the  bill,  as  far  as  the  testi- 
mony suggested.  I  believe  he  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Jerre  Williams. 

So  far  as  the  committee  can  deter- 
mine, he  serves  his  position  well.  We 
have  seen  no  adverse  comment  whatso- 
ever regarding  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Is  that  Dr.  Williams? 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes. 
Mr.  HUNT.  Was  his  salary  at  the  time 
when  he  was  appointed  520,500? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  believe  his  sal- 
ary at  that  time,  January  1968,  would 
have  been  $30,000.  It  would  have  been 
at  the  highest  rate  for  a  regiilatory 
agency  in  January  1968.  I  assume  that 
was  $30,000. 
Mr.  HUNT.  Then,  it  is  now  $42,500? 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes.  As  yours 
and  mine  are. 


Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   KASTENMEIER.   I   am   glad   to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  these  comments.  The  Chair- 
man of  this  Conference  is  Dr.  Williams 
He  served  as  professor  of  constitutional 
law  at  the  University  of  Texas  for  several 
years  and  is  considered  one  of  the  out- 
standing legal  minds  in  the  country.  I 
know  having  attended  several  of  these 
conferences  myself,  that  it  renders  a 
great  service.  It  is  the  one  place  where 
the  regulatory  agencies  have  a  commis- 
sion or  a  conference  that  they  can  go  to 
in  order  to  try  to  iron  out  differences  and 
make  their  various  rules  and  regulations 
uniform.  It  is  also  one  of  the  only  places 
through  which  individuals  can  come  to 
their  Government  to  learn  to  abide  by 
certain  rules  and  regulations  that  they 
orcscribc 

A  lot  of  outstanding  men  belong  to  this 
Conference.  I  have  been  there  myself 
and  sat  in  on  sessions.  I  know  one  of 
our  former  colleagues,  Joe  Kilgore,  wlio 
served  here  in  the  House  for  some  10 
years,  told  me  just  2  weeks  ago  that 
he  considered  this  one  of  the  most  un- 
portant  conferences  or  commissions  in 
the  Government.  It  is  just  that  vital  to 
the  economy  of  the  Government  as  well 
as  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of 
individuals  and  agencies.  It  can  save  us 
a  lot  money.  Over  and  above  that,  it  gives 
the  opportunity  to  people  in  the  Govern- 
ment to  operate  under  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  as  other  agencies.  It  is 
highly  important,  and  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  fioor  of  the  House.  I  hope 
it  passes. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill. 

I  believe  those  who  vote  against  this 
biU  need  not  wait  for  a  flow  of  letters 
from  any  particular  interest  group  ob- 
jecting to  your  having  done  so.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  occasion  any  great  stir  in 
your  offices  for  having  voted  down  this 
legislation.  Yet  I  think  voting  it  down 
would  be  a  great  mistake.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  an  increase  here  of  $200,000. 
We  are  talking  about  the  one  unit,  that 
functions  within  this  whole  bureaucracy 
whose  precise  responsibility  is  to  make 
the  impact  of  regulatory  agencies  more 
equitable,  more  fair,  and  more  efficient 
as  they  touch  all  of  our  constituents.  We 
all  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  railing 
against  the  bureaucracy   and  pointing 
out  those  times  and  occasions  when  we 
consider  it  to  be  took  big,  too  cumber- 
some, to  inefficient,  and  too  inequitable 
and  unfair.  Here  is  a  unit  of  the  Govern- 
ment whose  prime  and  only  responsi- 
bility is  to  make  that  system  work  and 
work  better. 

When  you  talk  about  the  allocation  of 
resources  in  a  society,  we  are  talking 
about  a  unit  that  will  help  in  the  spend- 
ing of  billions  so  that  It  will  be  done  in 
a  better  way,  perhaps,  and  we  are  only 
spending  $200,000  extra  on  it.  There  is 
not  a  large  corporation  in  this  country 
which  either  does  not  hire  efficiency  ex- 
perts to  review  its  programs  or  retain 
within  its  staff  a  body  whose  function 
is  to  do  precisely  that.  Yet  If  we  vote 


down  this  bill,  we  will  be  leaving  our 
Government  without  the  aid  of  this  Con- 
ference, because  if  we  leave  the  figure 
at  $250,000  with  the  already  mandated 
salary  increases  with  the  already  man- 
dated cost  increases,  then  we  will  not 
permit  this  operation  to  continue  at 
anything  like  an  efficient  pace.  So  it  is 
very  easy  for  us  to  rail  against  the  bu- 
reaucracy, but  it  may  be  more  difficult 
for  us  to  do  so  if  we  are  only  content  to 
do  so  with  table  pounding  and  not  with 
analysis. 

Now.  analysis  means  you  have  some- 
body who  goes  in  «md  takes  a  good  hard 
look  at  these  procedures.  We  can  have 
a  Hoover  Commission — we  can  have  a 
second  Hoover  Commission — and  we  can 
periodically  go  in  and  take  a  look  at 
the  way  in  which  our  bureaucracy  works. 
But,  unless  you  have  a  continuous  and 
sustained  program  of  dedicated  people 
with  which  to  do  this,  of  course  you  wiU 
not  have  the  consistency  that  you  will 
have  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Would  the 
genfeman  tell  me  how  often  this  Con- 
ference meets  in  plenary  session? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  has  met  twice  this  year  in  plenary 

session.  Now,  we  are  dealing 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  What  is  the 
usual  length  of  such  sessions? 
Mr.  BIESTER.  Sometimes  2  days  or  3 

days. 

Mi-s.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  notice  in  the 
report  that  there  is  an  amount  listed 
of  $127  for  air  fare,  $13  for  buses  and 
so  much  per  diem.  It  further  states  that 
the  average  trip  would  be  $164  which 
would  indicate  that  that  would  be  just  a 
1  day  conference:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  think  that  those  travel 
arrangements  are  not  only  for  the  con- 
ferences themselves,  but  also  for  council 
meetings  and  other  meetings  which  may 
be  for  staff  consultation  or  which  may 
be  for  a  research  man  to  come  into 
Washington  and  report  upon  what  he 
has  been  doing  before  a  committee. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  My  conclu- 
sion is  that  very  busy  people  are  ap- 
pointed as  members  and  as  in  so  many 
study  groups,  because  the  name  lends 
prestige.  The  work  is  really  done  by  staff 
people;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  suspect  it  is  both,  be- 
cause what  we  are  dealing  with  here  is 
two  kinds  of  work.  We  are  deaUng  with 
staff  work  which  is  the  digging  kind  of 
research  into  a  problem  and  the  nonstaff 
work  of  coming  to  a  judgment  thereon. 
It  has  been  our  experience  that  those 
who  are  the  busiest  people  are  usually 
more  capable  of  exercising  the  best  kind 
of  judgment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  reason  I 
have  asked  this  question  is  because  I 
have  been  asked  to  serve  on  various  con- 
ferences and  usually  in  areas  in  which 
I  am  at  least  supposed  to  have  some 
knowledge.  I  find  when  we  go  into  these 
conferences  that  the  work  and  recom- 
mendations are  made  by  unknown  staff 
people  But  I  sit  there  for  a  few  hours, 
and  there  is  really  no  possibility  to 
exercise  judgment  because  many  of  the 
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things  that  the  staff  recommends  as  de- 
sirable or  not  desirable  are  things  with 
which  time  tnil^  does  not  allow  us  to 
become  familiar  find  when  they  come  up 
for  a  vote,  the  wt>rk  of  the  pet^le  of  the 
conference  is  on^  of  just  simply  satisfy- 
ing the  staff  recommendations  with  in- 
sufficient time  or  knowledge  to  make 
value  judgments^ 

This  is  true  tor  congresslonally  au- 
thorized "reading"  panels  or  commit- 
tees who  come  to  Washington. 

Such  committees  have  available  only 
the  materials  thit  the  agency  staff  has 
not  previously  screened  out — on  the  rec- 
ommendations thiat  the  staff  has  decided 
are  worthwhile.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further?  O^  the  82  members,  how 
many  are  agency  heads? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  did 
not  hear  the  gentlewoman's  question. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  How  many  of 
the  82  are  agencyi heads? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  There  is  the  chairman 
of  every  independent  regulatory  agency 
or  his  delegate,     j 

Mrs.  GREEN  pf  Oregon.  How  many 
of  the  82  are  agenpy  people? 

Mr.  "  "BIESTEI^.  I  would  have  to 
enumerate  that  ikter.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
do  not  have  that  figure  at  my  fingertips. 

Mrs.  GREEN  o^  Oregon.  Would  It  be  a 
dozen?  ' 

Mr.  BIESTER.  t»ossibly. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlemaii  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wiscoiisin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  My  recollection 
is  that  52  are  presently  agency  people. 
The  law  requires  ithat  not  less  than  one- 
third  or  more  thah  two-fifths  of  the  total 
Conference  be  other  than  Federal  Gov- 
ernment people  ajnd  that  ratio  will  vary 
from  time  to  timfe  out  of  the  82.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  lapproximately  52  or  53. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  there  are  two 
additional  questions  which  I  would  like 
to  ask.  ; 

Mr.  BIESTER.  i  would  like  to  respond 
with  an  example  I  to  one  question  which 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  asked 
before,  because  J  think  it  deserves  a 
clearer  response  than  I  gave  earlier. 

If  the  gentlewoman  will  refer  to  page 
18  of  the  hearings  she  will  find  a  series 
of  recommendations  by  the  conferees 
with  regard  to  one  of  their  last  plenary 
sessions.  There  s|ie  will  find  a  series  of 
disagreements  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ferees, distinguisljied  people  who  take  a 
personal  position; in  disagreeing  with  or 
explaining  the  lUnitation  of  their  posi- 
tion with  respecti  to  a  number  of  posi- 
tions. I  think  th^  represent  an  aggres- 
sive interest  on  tpeir  part  and  not  sim- 
ply just  rubberstimping  what  has  been 
recommended.      1 

Mrs.  GREEN  tT'SKegon.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  a  iMkrt  of  the  work  is 
contracted  out  toivariojjs  universities,  or 
individual  profesi)rs?   \ 

Mr.  BIESTER.  JThat  IS  correct. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  How  much  of 
the  budget  is  speiit  on  this  kind  of  con- 
tract? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  About  $100,000. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  About  $100,- 
000?  For  specific  studies? 


Mr.  BIESTER.  That  Is  correct. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  would  express  my  concern  about  the 
way  we  are  moving  In  governmental  con- 
tracting. Every  agency  In  Government 
is  doing  it  with  no  knowledge  of  what 
other  offices  are  doing.  The  other  day  on 
the  floor  on  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  continuing  resolution  I  said 
there  were  9,000  consultants  on  the  ac- 
tive files  of  the  Office  of  Education  alone 
In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  con- 
sultants hired  through  contracts  or  sub- 
contractors by  the  Office  of  Education.  It 
Is  my  judgment  that  we  have  thousands 
and  thousands  of  reports  that  are  on  li- 
brary shelves  and  in  closets  and  every 
place  else  that  no  one  has  read  and  no 
one  has  ever  done  anything  with.  They 
only  gather  dust.  No  one  knows  what  the 
other  is  doing.  I  am  convinced,  that  in 
the  Office  of  Education  and  OEO  alone, 
we  are  literally  spending  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  on  contracts  for 
research  and  study  that  end  right  there 
at  the  time  the  study  is  filed.  I  even  sug- 
gest this  contracting  business  with  pri- 
vate agencies  and  the  use  of  consultants 
has  reached  epidemic  proportions  and 
may  result  in  one  of  the  most  serious 
institutional  health  problems. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
made  that  point,  because  it  offers  me  the 
opportimity  to  also  point  out  that  one  of 
the  recommendations  of  this  Conference 
appearing  on  page  16  of  the  committee 
hearings  is  the  recommendation  No.  4, 
the  creation  of  a  consumer  bulletin,  and 
this  recommendation  would  lift  from  the 
Federal  Register  those  items  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  consmners  that  are  buried 
in  there,  and  not  ordinarily  found  there, 
and  permit  those  to  be  especially  pro- 
mulgated to  the  consumers,  and  proposes 
the  expansion  of  that  concept  Into  a  gen- 
eral consumers'  bulletin. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  our  adminis- 
tration has,  I  believe  yesterday,  endorsed 
that  kind  of  concept  and  urged  the  crea- 
tion of  just  that  kind  of  program  so  that 
it  is  not  a  sterile  or  wasted  effort  on  the 
part  of  this  Conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  most 
important  aspect  of  this  is  the  concept, 
and  if  the  concept  is  to  be  served  ration- 
ally I  would  say  the  fixing  of  $200,000  is 
in  my  opinion  an  appropriate  figure. 

I  might  say  this  in  the  history  of  this 
subject,  that  the  Conference  requested 
originally  an  open-end  appropriation,  or 
open-end  authorization  for  their  work. 
Such  an  open-end  authorization  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  the  Budget 
on  March  4,  1969,  and  such  an  open-end 
authorization  was  approved  by  Mr. 
Kleindienst.  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
on  May  5,  1969. 

The  committee  rejected  that  concept. 
We  rejected  the  concept  of  an  open-end 
authorization,  and  we  proposed  the  au- 
thorization figure  limitation  of  $450,000. 
believing  that  to  be  a  rational  figure,  and 
believing  that  to  be  consistent  with  the 
wishes  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii. 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
statement  was  made  here  earlier  that 
one  recommendation  made  by  the  Con- 
ference Just  ended  about  2  weeks  ago,  if 
followed,  would  save  the  Government  an 
estimated  $500.000.  Is  this  true? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect, and  it  deals  with  the  FAA  Safety 
requirements. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  So  that  if  that 
saving  is  effectuated  by  following  this 
one  recommendation,  it  will  more  than 
make  up  for  what  the  bill  authorizes.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect, and  although  we  caimot  cite  the 
specific  instances  in  the  future,  I  believe 
it  is  likely  to  occur  over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  what 
sort  of  a  recommendation  was  this?  I  am 
curious  to  know. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  For  the  precision  of 
that  I  would  refer  to  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 

MEIER). 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  it  is  relating  to  the  elimination 
of  duplicated  hearings  in  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  give 
you  a  recommendation,  and  it  will  not 
cost  you  a  nickle,  that  probably  we  can 
save  $2  billion  if  you  vote  against  the 
foreign  aid — the  foreign  giveaway — bill 
when  It  comes  up. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chaiiman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  have  been  listening  to  the  remarks  of 
the  Members  who  are  here,  and  I  have 
some  feeling  that  this  bill  may  be  run- 
ning into  difficulty. 

I  rise  to  indicate  my  support  for  en- 
abling the  Administrative  Conference  to 
be  continued  and  strengthened. 

I  say  that  because  one  of  the  things 
about  which  I  have  always  had  concern 
as  a  legislator  is  the  inability  of  those  of 
us  who  serve  in  public  office  to  really 
keep  track  of  what  Is  happening  in  the 
bureaucracy. 

The  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  has  pointed  to  example  after 
example,  and  she  does  her  homework 
better  than  most.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
have  tried  to  keep  the  Administrative 
Conference  busy  by  sending  cases  to  that 
group  for  their  analysis  and  for  their 
comment. 

I  must  say  I  have  Iseen  surprised  at 
the  willingness  of  the  Conference  chair- 
man and  his  staff  to  take  specific  ex- 
amples of  alleged  abuses  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  that  exist  in  the  independent 
agencies  and  attempt  through  this  ve- 
hicle to  make  corrections. 

I  carmot  do  this  as  an  individual  legis- 
lator— I  cannot  get  any  kind  of  pattern 
out  of  what  happens  to  my  constituents 
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in  Wisconsin  as  contrasted  to  those  con- 
stitutents  who  are  in  New  Jersey  or  Penn- 
sylvania. Oregon  or  Washington.  But  the 
AdministraUve  Conference  is  the  one  ve- 
hicle that  is  avaUable  to  us  which  can 
begin  to  determine  whether  abuses  of  the 
rules  and  regxilatlons  do  take  place  with- 
in the  bureaucracy. 

That  is  what  this  Administrative  Con- 
ference is  all  about.  I  think  it  would  be 
shortsighted  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  not  to  give  this  concept, 
and  this  vehicle,  at  least  a  fighting 
chance.  I  have  sent  cases  down  there  re- 
lating to  the  FCC,  for  example. 

I  have  asked  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference to  give  me  their  reaction  to  com- 
plaints and  their  recommendations  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  law  was  being  fol- 
lowed  accurately  and  whether  or  not 
there  has  developed  a  pattern  of  abuses. 
I  think  we  would  be  very,  very  remiss 
if  we  were  not  to  try  to  take  advantage 
of  this  concept  and  of  this  opportunity 
because  I  do  not  know  how  any  of  us  as 
Members  of  the  Congress  can  begin  to 
get  a  handle  on  our  msissdve  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. The  Administrative  Confer- 
ence is  perhaps  an  imperfect  vehicle.  But 
if  the  Members  of  the  House  will  refer  to 
the  inserts  that  I  have  made  in  the  past 
2  yeass  in  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
have  attempted  to  portray  this  group  and 
its  Chairman,  Jerre  S.  Williams,  as  the 
only  kind  of  ombudsman  that  exists  at 
the  Federal   level   today.   We   do  need 
someone,  somewhere  who  can  work  to 
correct  agency  wrongs  and  imperfections, 
for  tills  reason  I  hope  that  the  bill  can  be 
supported  and  approved  by  the  House. 
We  can  take  advantage  of  this  group's 
availability  to  help  us  do  a  better  job  for 
our  constituents.  That,  I  think,  is  a  goal 
worth  striving  for. 
Therefore,  I  intend  to  support  the  bill. 
Mr.  BIESTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

With  respect  to  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments, I  think  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  this  Administrative  Conference 
deals  in  very  large  part  with  the  regu- 
latory agencies  and  these  are  agencies 
which  touch  on  the  affairs  of  all  of  our 
constituents  and  they  touch  Americans 
individually  and  the  inefficiency  or  the 
inequity  of  these  regxilatory  agencies  has 
an  adverse  impact  on  our  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  this  Conference  is 
designed,  according  to  some  people,  to 
save  the  Government  a  lot  of  money.  I 
am  going  to  be  interested  in  that  great 
day  that  will  dawn  upon  the  House  when 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger)  joins  with  some  of  us  to  cut 
some  of  these  bills — since  he  is  going  to 
have  so  much  help  with  this  Conference. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I 
have  on  a  nvunber  of  occasions  joined 
with  him  in  voting  against  bills  which  I 
thought  were  not  appropriate,  and  I 
hope  to  continue  to  do  so. 


Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentietnan  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  We  have  a  committee  of 
the  House  in  addition  to  the  ComptroUer 
General  s  office,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  charged  with  the  responslbU- 
ity  of  doing  this  very  same  kind  of  work. 

Can  the  gentieman  tell  the  Committee 
how  many  staff  members  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  has  employed 
now?  „    .. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  can  only  tell  the 
gentleman  that  the  minority  has  three. 
I  cannot  tell  him  how  many  the  majority 
has. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  mean  the  whole  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  can  only  tell  you  that 
the  minority  has  three,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  the  full  committee  has. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  like  to  have  some- 
body inform  the  Committee  of  the  extent 
of  the  activities  of  this  Committee  on 
Government    Operations    in    this    very 

field. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  think  I  can 
contribute  something  to  the  question  of 
staff  allowance  for  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee.  The  Government 
Operations  Committee  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  thoroughly  staffed  committees 
in  the  Congress.  I  think  the  number  now 
runs  something  like  60  in  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentieman  say 

six  or  60?  ^  ^^.  , 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Sixty.  I  think  we 
have  a  budget  that  is  about  $900,000  a 
year  on  that  committee,  the  Oversight 
Committee.  Unfortunately,  we  also  have 
some  subcommittees  that  are  not  too 

3>CtJV6. 

I  think  the  gentleman  might  well  ask 
how  many  study  commissions  we  have  in 
the  Federal  Government  that  are  study- 
ing ways  of  providing  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  perhaps  ask  how  much 
these  cost.  Maybe  we  would  get  a  little 
more  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  Gov- 
ernment if  we  would  stop  forming  new 
commissions  and  similar  groups.  To  bring 
about  increased  efficiency  and  economy 
in  the  Government,  that  might  be  one 
place  to  stai-t.  . 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tieman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  tnis 
bill.  If  this  bill  were  not  passed,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  would  still  con- 
tinue with  an  authorization  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

This  Conference  actually  did  not  get 
under  way  until  1968.  At  least  to  my  sat- 
isfaction there  has  not  been  a  sufficient 
justification  based  upon  its  work  to  date 
to  justify  so  large  a  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  authorization  over  just  a  2- 
year  period.  Perhaps  a  justification  can 
be  made,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  it  was 
made  before  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 


of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  will  concede 
that  it  is  not  expected  generally  that  the 
same  kind  of  justification  would  be  made 
before  a  legislative  subcommittee  as 
would  be  made  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  However,  if  I  im- 
derstand  the  statement  of  my  subcom- 
mittee chairman  today  it  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  appropriation  for  this  agency  Is 
provided  for  either  in  the  judiciary  bill 
or  in  the  independent  offices  bill.  My  rec- 
ollection is  that  both  of  those  appropri- 
ation bills  have  passed  this  House  this 
year. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Post  Office  and  Treasury. 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  understand  it 
is  in  the  Post  Office  and  Treasury  bill. 
All  right.  That  bill  has  also  passed  the 
House,  presumably  at  the  $250,000  level. 
In  other  words,  this  authorization  bill 
comes  too  late  this  year  to  affect  1970, 
and  under  the  circumstances  I  think  the 
bill  should  be  recommitted  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  propose  to  offer  a  straight  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  my  distin- 
guished   friend    from    Michigan,    who 
serves  so  well  on  the  subcommittee  that 
I  chair.  However,  I  do  think  the  facts 
and  figures  suggest  a  different  story. 
Presently  the  staff  is  smaU.  I  think  it 
consists  of  nine  members.  The  chair- 
man's salary  and  his  staff  today  cost 
$200,120  of  the  $250,000  appropriation 
that  it  was  suggested  they  have  lived 
with  for  2  years,  but  was  established  in 
1964  out  of  a  1961-62  Conference  level. 
So  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  current 
increase.  This  is  an  increase  literally  for 
an  8-year  period,  during  which  the  esti- 
mates for  their  salaries  have  risen  from 
$121.000-plus  to  $200,000.  It  leaves  less 
than    $50,000    for    equipment    supplies, 
furniture,  travel,  printing,  reproduction, 
and  particularly,  per  diem  employment. 
While  they  would  like  to  operate  on 
the  $100,000  level,  perhaps  they  cannot 
do  so  and  are  not  able  to  do  so  presently. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  allowed 
them  every  dollar  they  have  got  coming, 
because  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  knows 
the  difficulty  they  are  in  imder  this  par- 
ticular administration  and  the  past  ad- 
ministration. It  Is  their  intention,  if  au- 
thorized, to  seek  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation if  there  is  an  increase  in  au- 
thorization. I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  that  application.  That  is  up  to 
the  Congress,  and  whether  it  is  effective 
in  fiscal  1970  or  otherwise,  but  I  do  know 
they  feel  very  definitely  that  the  limita- 
tion imposed  on  them  many  years  ago  is 
today  a  limiting  factor. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  underlining  of  the  ma- 
jor purpose  of  the  agency  and  how  It 
serves,  as  so  eloquentiy  attested  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Stei- 
ger). I  think  we  would  be  acting  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish  to  deny  this  small 
Conference,  in  terms  of  size  and  cost, 
the  facilities  and  resources  to  cope  with 
a  $100  billion  bureaucracy  that  we  and 
not  they  created. 

I  would  also  say.  in  terms  of  our  own 
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constituents  and  people  from  our  areas 
who  appear  before  Government  agencies, 
the  Members  ought,  indeed,  to  se^  every 
possible  means  to  make  sure  these  agen- 
cies are  responsi\te  to  our  people.  We  can 
do  this  by  helping  at  least  one  agency  of 
the  Grovemmer.t  dedicated  to  this. 

Mr.  BIESTER.;  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  thq  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  qf  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ajik  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  about  the  figures  he  quoted 
a  few  minutes  &ko  about  the  staff.  Are 
we  talking  abouti'the  chairman's  salary 
and  full-time  stal? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes.  The  present 
costs,  in  the  figures  I  have  to  show  the 
chairman  receive^  $42,500  and  the  full- 
time  staff  receives  $157,620. 

Mr.  MILLER  ^f  Ohio.  I  see.  So  that 
leaves  approximately  $200,000  for  print- 
ing and  reproduction  and  travel  and 
other  expenses?    1 

Mr.  KASTENMtelER.  Yes.  If  they  were 
authorized  the  additional  amounts,  this 
is  what  they  wotild  propose  to  use  the 
money,  for.  | 

3f  Ohio.  My  question 
ie  amoimt  of  money  in 
nately  $200,000  was  not 
service  that  the  Con- 
bffering   could  not    be 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Principally  they 
would  not  be  ableito  contract,  in  my  esti- 
mation— although  this  would  be  up  to  the 
has  to  distinguish  be- 
in  and  cannot  do — but 
|is  ability  to  seek  part- 
employment  would  be 
loint  where  he  could 
j  it  at  all,  because  he 
ve  the  balance,  and  he 
ke  his  money  for  just 
housekeeping  expenses.  He  has  only  $50,- 
000  for  expenses.]  He  has  to  be  able  to 
authorize  the  travel  money  at  the  pres- 
ent per  diem  rata  whatever  it  is,  $16  or 
$20,  to  those  non-Federal  participants 
who  come  to  the  parliamentary  con- 
ference. He  probaply  cannot  print  or  re- 
produce many  mfeterials,  and  I  assume 
that  would  be  pa^t  of  it.  in  addition  to 
cutting  down  on  Ithe  per  diem  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLER  qf  Ohio.  The  material 
that  is  printed  atid  reproduced — where 
does  it  go?  Do  we  have  it?  Does  the  gen- 
tleman receive  it  in  his  office? 

Mr.  KASTEN\tEIER.  To  my  knowl- 
edge I  do  not.  Ov  course,  there  is  a  re- 


Mr.   MILLER 
primarily  is,  if  tl 
this  bill,  approxir 
approved   what 
ference   is   now 
offered? 


chairman,  and  ha 
tween  things  he 
I  would  assume 
time   per    diem 
limited   to   the 
virtually  not  use 
would  have  to  hs 
would  have  to 


port  made  to  the 


President.  I  assume  we  all  get  that  report. 


The  printmg  and 
principally   go   to 


ence.  That  is  why 
the  printing,  how 


Congress  and  to  the 


reproduction  does  not 
that,  but  for  other 
matters,  for  interhal  circulation  among 
the  82  participants  withm  the  Confer- 
ence. There  is  a  rather  large  community 
served  by  the  execi  itive  agency. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  The  reason  I 
ask,  the  statement  was  made  that  we 
in  Congress  were  iidvised  by  the  Confer- 
[  was  wondering  about 
we  were  advised  if  we 
do  not  have  it  sent  to  our  offices.  That 
information  woulc   be  helpful. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Insofar  as  I  know,  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Treasury, 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  STEED)  has  thought  well  of  this 
Conference,  and  the  committee  approved 
the  budget  estimate  this  year  of  $250,000, 
as  I  recall. 

I  know  among  some  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  there  is  a  feeling  that 
if  the  Conference  is  going  to  do  the  job 
it  has  set  out  to  do  some  additional  funds 
may  be  required.  While  I  cannot  speak 
authoritatively  as  to  precisely  how  much 
might  be  required  for  this  purpose,  I  my- 
self favor  giving  the  administration  more 
flexibility  in  making  requests  for  the  pro- 
gram for  next  year  and  I  therefore  feel 
that  the  pending  authorization  should 
be  approved.  If  the  full  amount  is  not 
required,  and  I  trust  it  will  not  be,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  after  full 
hearing  can  present  the  required  figure 
in  the  appropriation  bill  next  year. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  We  are  assum- 
ing that  there  is  additional  work  to  do, 
and  additional  workload  each  year,  to 
require  the  additional  funds  and  staff 
people,  plus  the  increased  salaries  per 
year. 

Apparently  the  Conference  is  riding 
herd  on  many  independent  agencies,  and 
apparently  what  we  are  doing  on  the 
floor  today  is  riding  herd  on  the  Con- 
ference. To  my  knowledge  I  have  not  re- 
ceived quite  enough  information  to  know 
that  the  Conference  is  doing  what  it  is 
supposed  to  do.  I  believe  we  need  addi- 
tional information  yet  as  to  the  addi- 
tional workload  they  have  for  the  $200,- 
000  which  is  requested. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Of  course,  most 
of  what  the  Conference  does,  does  not 
serve  Congress  directly.  It  does  have 
printed  material,  and  I  assume  this  gen- 
erates a  report  to  the  Congress  which 
would  come  to  the  office  of  each  Member 
in  January,  very  probably.  The  bulk  of 
the  work  is  in  terms  of  the  agencies 
themselves  within  the  executive  branch. 
As  such,  I  believe  it  is  not  likely  to  be  as 
visible  to  us  as  we  might  want. 

I  believe  this  is  largely  a  matter  of  the 
Member's  own  discretion.  If  he  cares  to 
use  the  facilities  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  they  are  at  his  disposal  for 
the  purposes  mentioned  before. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
fMr.  Mayne)  . 

Mr.  MA"YNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
appear  from  the  report  there  is  going  to 
be  an  increase  of  over  $80,000  here  in 
payments  to  the  chairman  and  full-time 
staff,  so  that  there  will  be  over  $200,000 
being  paid  just  for  these  full-time  em- 
ployees. With  that  kind  of  outlay  and 
in  these  times  of  fiscal  stringency  it  would 
seem  very  questionable  to  me  that  in  ad- 
dition $115,000  a  year  should  be  paid  to 
law  professors  at  the  tune  of  $100  a  day 
for  what  is  labeled  'research"  in  this 
report.  That  does  not  count  the  travel 
expenses  they  will  get,  which  will  be  ad- 
ditional and  which  will  probably  bring 


the  amoimt  paid  to  law  professors  for 
travel  to  Washington  to  do  research 
under  this  bill  an  additional  $150,000. 

This  item  alone  makes  this  bill  ex- 
tremely vulnerable,  in  my  judgment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
576  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"§676.  Appropriations 

'•There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
sums  necessary,  not  In  excess  of  $450,000  per 
aimum,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subchapter." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•'That  section  576  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  •§  576.  Appropriations 

"  •There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
sums  necessary,  not  in  excess  of  $450,000  per 
aimum,  to  carry  out  the  ptirposes  of  this 
subchapter.'  " 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  this 
situation,  this  Conference  was  statutorily 
created  in  1964  but  no  chairman  was  ap- 
pointed until  1968  or  1969.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes.  In  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  we  discussed  that,  and  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  reason  no  chair- 
man was  created,  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Kastenmeier) 
said  earlier  in  his  remarks,  was  that  they 
could  not  find  a  chairman  who  was 
equipped  for  the  job.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  That  was  the 
thrxist  of  the  answer  given  by  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  they  were  looking  for 
an  individual  who  was  trained  in  admin- 
istrative law.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  No.  Just  the  op- 
posite. The  feeling  was  that  those  who 
were  schooled  exclusively  or  primarily  in 
administrative  law  would  have  a  point  of 
view  with  respect  to  the  Conference  that 
would  make  them  not  desirable. 

They  wanted  someone  close  to  this 
area  of  law  but  not  so  thoroughly  im- 
mersed in  it  that  he  was  partisan  for  the 
purpose.  That  wsis  the  testimony  that 
was  given  to  us,  at  least.  Finally  the 
testimony  was  that  they  found  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, who,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
suggested,  had  been  a  constitutional  law 
professor  and  done  some  work  in  the 
field  and  in  other  respects. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  did  not  the  present 
chairman  testify  before  your  committee 
that  he  taught  administrative  law? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  He  said  he  had 
taught  it  formerly  at  one  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  He  taught  adminis- 
trative law.  He  so  testified  before  your 
committee.  Now.  lest  there  be  any  mis- 
conception about  how  this  money  will  be 
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spent,  the  hearings  plainly  state  that  the 
additional  money— and  this  is  the  chair- 
man testifying— 'is  money  we  need  to 
pay  travel  expenses  to  our  members,"  and 
also  "to  pay  the  per  diem  costs  of  our 
experts,  young  law  professors  hired  in 
many  instances  at  our  maximum  per 
diem  of  $100  per  day."  That  is  what 
this  shootmg  is  all  about.  It  is  for  more 
travel  for  conference  members  and  their 
hirelings  and  to  pay  young  law  profes- 
sors to  tell  the  Congress,  among  other 
things,  how  to  run  Congress? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  No.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  can  com- 
ment on  his  own  time.  I  cannot  think  of 
a  worse  boondoggle  that  has  come  down 
the  pike  in  a  long,  long  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 

Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Adams,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
( H.R.  4244 )  to  amend  section  576  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  pertainmg  to  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  to  remove  the  statutory  ceiling  on 
appropriations,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 579,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BY    MR. 
HUTCHINSON 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON  moves  to  recommit  the 
bill  H.R.  4244  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 


The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  130,  nays  134,  not  voting  167, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  2561 
YEAS— 130 


NOT  VOTING— 167 


Adair 
Alexander 
Andrews,  Ala 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Beall,  Md. 
Betts 
BevlU 
Bow 

Brlnkley 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Carter 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Collier 

Conte 

Daniel.  Va. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Dickinson 

Dom 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Flndley 

Flowers 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Fountain 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Gaydos 

Glalmo 

doodling 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

Grover 


Haley 
Halpem 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hastings 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lloyd 

Lukens 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald. 
Mich. 

McKneally 

McMUlan 

MaUUard 

Mann 

Marsh 

Math  las 

May 

Mayne 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Morton 

Myers 

Nelsen 

NAYS— 134 


O'Konskl 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pollock 

QuiUen 

Rarick 

Reld,  Ul. 

Reid,  N.y. 

Relfel 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roth 

Roudebusb 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Springer 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Vauder  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Wampler 

Watson 

Welcker 

wmitehurst 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wold 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Zwach 


Adams 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111 
Annunzlo 
AsplnaU 
Bennett 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Clark 
Clay 
Conable 
Corman 

Coughlin 

Culver 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dennis 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

DiUski 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 

Fish 

Fisher 

Foley 

Fraser 

Frtedel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Gallfianakis 

Garmatz 


.  Va 


Gonzalez 

Gray 

Gude 

HamUton 

Hanna 

Hathaway 

Hechler.  W 

Helstoski 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kyros 

Lennon 

Long.  Md. 

Lowensteln 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

McFall 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Mesklll 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlnish 

Mink 

MoUohan 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

Otttnger 

Patman 


Patten 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

PodeU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Randall 

Rees 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Symington 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vigorlto 

Waldle 

Watts 

Wbalen 

White 

Wolff 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 
Zablockl 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Berrj' 
Blaggl 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bra  SCO 
Bray 
Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
CahUl 
Camp 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Crhelan 

Collins 

Colmer 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Delaney 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dlggs 


I 


Dowdy 

Downing 

Edwards,  La. 

Ell  berg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Fascell 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Frellnghuysen 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Goldwater 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Hall 
HarUey 

Hansen.  Wash 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Jarman 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kee 

Klrwan 

Kluczvnskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

landgrebe 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Lonl^  La. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McEwen 

Madden 

Martin 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Mills 


Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosber 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Neal,  Ga 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Pepper 

Pirnle 

Poff 

Powell 

Price,  Tex. 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Rostenkowskl 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Slkes 

Slsk 
Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Ullman 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Watkins 

Whalley 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Zlon 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Poff  for,  with  Mr.  Addabbo  against 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for.  with  Mr.  Flcod 
against.  ,     ^ 

Mr.  Abernethy  for,  with  Mr.  Brasco  against. 

Mr  Caffery  for,  with  Mr.  Monagan  against. 

Mr.  Arends  for,  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
against. 

Mr.     Rhodes    for,    with     Mr.    Kluczynskl 

against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Boggs  against. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  for,  with  Mr.  Blaggi  against 

Mr.  Williams  for,  with  Mr.  Hays  against. 

Mr.  Berry  for,  with  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsyl- 
vania against. 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Barrett 
against. 

Mr.  Goldwater  for.  with  Mr.  Daniels  of  New 
Jersey  against. 

Mr"  Pirnle  for.  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr  Michel  for.  with  Mr.  Delaney  against. 

Mr  MarUn  for,  with  Mr.  Eilberg  against. 

Mr   Lujan  for,  with  Mr,  Gallagher  against 

Mr.  Landgrebe  for,  with  Mr.  St.  Onge 
against.  „ 

Mr.    Ashbrook   for,   with   Mr.   St   Germain 

against.  .     ^ 

Mr  Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  Reuss  against. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for.  with  Mr.  Pucinski 
against.  ^  ,, 

Mr.  Cederberg  for.  with  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Mas- 
sachusetts against. 

Mr   Corbett  for.  with  Mr.  Madden  against. 

Mr.  Devlne  for.  with  Mr.  Leggett  against. 
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for,    wltb    Mr.    Hawkins 


Mr.  Smith  of  Cflifomla  for,  with  Mr.  Stag- 
gers against. 

Mr.  Oowgwr  for,  wltto  Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsyl- 
vaalH  against. 

Mr.  Snyder  fori  with  Mr    Gilbert  agalnsrt. 

Mr.  WatUns  forj  wltb  Mr.  Dad<larlo  against. 

Mr.  Wydler  forj  with  Mr.  Cohelan  against. 

Mr.  Ouboer  for,  with  Mr  Celler  against. 

Mr.    Cunnlnghim    for,    with    Mr.    Carey 
against. 

Mr.  Clancy  forj  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Cl^sen  for,  wltb  B^.  Boland 
against.  J 

Mr.  Bray  for,  with  Mrs.  Sullivan  against. 

Mr.  Zlon  for,  with  Mr.  Ashley  against. 

Mr   Foreman  tot,  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.   WaggonneP  for.  with  Mr.  William  D. 
Ford  against. 

Mr.  Dowdy  for,  jwlth  Mrs.  QrlfHths  against. 

Mr.  Orlffln  for.  otrlth  Mr.  Hanley  against. 

Mr.  Hagan  for,   Plth  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington against. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  for.  with  Mr.  Har- 
rington against. 

Mr.    Henderson 
against. 

Mr.  Oettys  foi^.  with  Mr.  Roetenkowskl 
against. 

Mr.  Frey  for.  wl:h  Mr.  Slsk  against. 

Mr.  Denney  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa 
against  _ 

Mr.  Abbltt  for,  ulth  Mr  Stokes  against. 

Mr.  Cleveland  fcr,  with  Mr.  UUman  against. 

Mr.  Camp  for,  Tilth  Mr.  Karth  against. 

Mr.  Belcher  for,  with  Mr.  Kee  against. 

Mr.  Kuykendall  for,  with  Mr.  Klrwan 
against. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Koch 
against. 

Mr.  Stelger  of  .Arizona  for,  with  Mr.  Mlkva 
against. 

Mr.  Bush  for,  with  Mr.  Morgan  against. 

Mr.  Utt  for.  wlti  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Mr.  Winn  for.  with  Mr.  Ryein  against. 

Mr.  Wylle  for,  with  Mr.  Nix  against. 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  EJshleman  fi)r,  with  Mr.  Steed  against. 

Mr.  Derwlnskl  f <  t,  with  Mr.  Pascell  against. 

Mr.  Flynt  for,  «1th  Mr.  Moorhead  against. 

Mr.  McCullooh  lor,  with  Mr.  Dlg^  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Baring  with  JMr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Colmer  wlthi  Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Gibbons  wit]  i  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 
Mr.  Downing  wli  h  Mr.  Caiilll. 
Mr.  Hicks  with  Hi.  Esch. 
Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  CX>Ulns. 
Mr.  Puqua  with  Kir.  Harvey. 
Mr.  Cabell  with  ;Mr.  Broyhlll  of  'Virginia. 
Mr.  Jarman  wltli  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Jonee    of    tTorth    Carolina    wltb    Mr. 
Harsba.  ! 

Mr.  Purcell  wltblMr.  Button. 
Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Mills  with  M^.  Morse. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr  Qule. 
Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Moeber. 
Mr.  Taylor  with  |£r.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Wyatt  with  Mr.  Railsback. 
Mr.  Wiggins  with  Mr  Rlegle. 
Mr.  Whalley  wttli  Mr.  Taft 
Mr.  Powell  with  iSra.  Chlsholm. 
Mr.  Sandman  wlih  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  POLLOCI^  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  WRIGHT,  TKAGUE  of  Texas, 
WATTS,  and  BLANTON  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea']  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  werd  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  th«  bill. 


Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  ;^)eaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  133,  nays  127,  not  voting  171, 
as  follows: 
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NOT  VOnNG— 171 


|RoUNo.2661 

YEAS— 133 

Adams 

Gray 

Patten 

Albert 

Hamilton 

Perkins 

Anderson, 

Hanna 

Pettis 

Calif. 

Hansen.  Wash 

.   Phllbln 

Anderson,  111. 

Hathaway 

Pickle 

Annunzlo 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Pike 

Asplnall 

Helstoskl 

Poage 

Bennett 

HoUfleld 

Podell 

Blester 

Howard 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Bingham 

Hungate 

Price,  111. 

Blanton 

Jacobs 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

Blatnlk 

Johnson.  Calif 

.  Randall 

Boggs 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rees 

Boiling 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Brademas 

Kastenmeler 

Roberts 

Brooks 

Kazen 

Rodlno 

Brown.  Mich. 

Kyros 

Rogers.  Colo. 

BroyhlU,  NO. 

Lennon 

Rosenthal 

Burke.  Mass. 

Long.  Md. 

Roybal 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Lowensteln 

Scheuer 

caark 

McCarthy 

Shipley 

Gorman 

McCioskey 

Slack 

Culver 

McPall 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Davis.  Da. 

Macdonald, 

Stafford 

E)awson 

Mass. 

Stanton 

de  la  Oarza 

MacGregor 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Dennis 

Mahon 

Stratton 

Dlngell 

Matsunaga 

Stubblefleld 

Donohue 

Meeds 

Symington 

Dulskl 

Mel  Cher 

Teague.  Tex. 

Edmondson 

Miller,  Calif. 

Thompson.  N.J 

Edwards.  Calif 

.  Minlsh 

Tleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mink 

Tunney 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

MoUoban 

Udall 

Farbsteln 

Moorhead 

Van  Deerlln 

Felghan 

Moss 

Vlgorlto 

Fish 

Murphy.  111. 

Waldle 

Fisher 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Watts 

Foley 

Natcher 

White 

Fraser 

Nedzi 

Wolff 

Frledel 

Obey 

Wright 

Fuiton.  Tenn. 

O'Hara 

Yates 

Gallflanakls 

Oisen 

Yatron 

Garmatz 

Ottinger 

Young 

Gonzalez 

Patman 
NATS— 127 

Zablocki 

Adair 

Hagan 

Nelsen 

Alexander 

Haley 

OKonskl 

-Andrews.  Ala. 

Hal  pern 

Passman 

Andrews, 

Hammer- 

Pelly 

N.  Dak. 

schmtdt 

Pollock 

Beau.  Md. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Quillen 

Betts 

Hastings 

Rarlck 

Bevlll 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Reld.  111. 

Bow 

Hogan 

Relfel 

Brlnkley 

Horton 

Roblson 

Brotzman 

Hosmer 

Ragers.  Fla. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hull 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Buchanan 

Hunt 

Roth 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hutrhlnson 

Roudebush 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Icbord 

Ruth 

Burton.  Utah 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Satterfleld 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Schadeberg 

Carter 

Keith 

Scherle 

Chamberlain 

Kleppe 

Schneebell 

Chappell 

Kyi 

Schwengel 

Collier 

Landrum 

Scott 

Conable 

Langen 

Sebellus 

Conte 

Latta 

Shrlver 

Daniel.  Va. 

Lloyd 

Skubltz 

Davis,  Wis. 

I ukens 

Springer 

Dellenback 

McCiure 

Stuckey 

Dlcltlnson 

McDade 

Talcott 

Dom 

McDonald. 

Teague.  Calif. 

EXuncan 

Mich. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Dwyer 

McKneally 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

McMUlan 

Vander  Jagt 

Erlenbom 

MaiUlard 

Vanlk 

Flndley 

Mann 

Wampler 

Flowers 

Marsh 

Watson 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Mathias 

Welcker 

Fountain 

May 

Whalen 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Mayne 

Whltehurst 

Gaydos 

Mesklll 

Whitten 

Glalmo 

MUler.  Ohio 

WldnaU 

Goodllng 

Mlnshall 

Wold 

Green.  Oreg. 

MlzeU 

Wyman 

Gross 

Montgomery 

Zwacb 

Grover 

Morton 

Gubser 

Myers 

AbblU 

Dowdy 

Monagan 

Abemethy 

Downing 

Morgan 

Addabbo 

Eckbardt 

Morse 

Anderson, 

Edwards,  La. 

Moeber 

Tenn. 

Eilberg 

NlcboU 

Arends 

Esch 

Nlz 

Asnbrook 

Esbleman 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Ashley 

FBllon 

O-NeUl,  Mass 

Ayres 

Fascell 

Pepper 

Baring 

Flood 

Plrnle 

Barrett 

Flynt 

Poff 

Belcher 

Ford, 

Powell 

Bell,  Calif. 

William  D. 

Price.  Tex. 

Berry 

Foreman 

Puclnski 

Biaggl 

Frellnghuysen 

PurceU 

Blackburn 

Frey 

Qule 

Bo  land 

Fuqua 

Railsback 

Brasco 

Gallagher 

Reuss 

Bray 

Gettys 

Rhodes 

Brock 

Gibbons 

Riegle 

Broomfleld 

Gilbert 

Rivers 

Brown,  Calif. 

Goldwater 

Rooney.  Pa. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Green,  Pa. 

Roetenkowskl 

Burton.  Calif. 

Grtflln 

Rupoe 

Bush 

GrlfDths 

Ryan 

Button 

Gude 

St  Germain 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Hall 

St.  Onge 

Cabell 

Hanley 

Sandman 

Caffery 

Harrington 

Saylor 

Cahlli 

Harsha 

Sikes 

Camp 

Harvey 

Stsk 

Carey 

Hawkins 

Smith.  Calif 

Casey 

Hays 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cederberg 

Hubert 

Snyder 

Celler 

Henderson 

Staggers 

Chlsholm 

Hicks 

Steed 

Clancy 

Jarman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Clausen, 

Jones.  N.C. 

Stephens 

DonH. 

Karth 

Stokes 

Clawson,  Del 

Kee 

SuUlvan 

Clay 

King 

Taft 

Cleveland 

Klrwan 

Taylor 

Cohelan 

Kluczynski 

Ullman 

Collins 

Koch 

Utt 

Colmer 

Kuykendall 

Waggonner 

Conyers 

Landgrebe 

Watklns 

Corbett 

Leggett 

Whalley 

Coughlln 

Lipscomb 

WlKglns 

Cowger 

Long.  La. 

Williams 

Cramer 

Lujan 

Wilson,  Bob 

Cunningham 

McClory 

Wilson. 

Oaddarlo 

Mcculloch 

Charles  H. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

McEwen 

Winn 

Delaney 

Madden 

Wyatt 

Denney 

Martin 

Wvdler 

Dent 

Michel 

Wylle 

Derwlnskl 

Mlkva 

Zlon 

Devlne 

MUls 

Dlggs 

Mlze 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Poff  against. 

Mr.  Flood  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
against. 

Mr.  Brasco  for,  wltb  Mr.  Abemethy  against. 

Mr.  Monagan  for,  with  Mr.  CaSery  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Arends 
against. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodes 
against. 

Mr.  Biaggl  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Lipscomb  against. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Williams  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for.  with  Mr.  Berry  against. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  for,  wltb  Mr. 
Frellnghuysen  against. 

Mr.  Dent  for.  with  Mr.  Goldwater  against. 

Mr.  Delaney  for,  with  Mr.  Plrnle  against. 

Mr.  Eilberg  for,  wltb  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Lujau  against. 

Mr.  St  Germain  for,  with  Mr.  Landgrebe 
against. 

Mr.  Reuss  for,  wltb  Mr.  Asbbrook  against. 

Mr.  Puclnski  for,  wltb  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  CNelU  of  Massachusetts  for,  wltb  Mr. 
Del  Clawson  against. 

Mr.  Madden  for,  wltb  Mr.  Cederberg 
against. 

Mr.  Leggett  for,  with  Mr.  Corbett  against. 

Mr.  Staggers  for,  wltb  Mr.  Devlne  against. 
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Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  California  against. 
Mr.  Gilbert  for,  with  Mr.  Cowger  against. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  for,  with  Mr.  Snyder  against. 

Mr.  Cohelan  for,  wltb  Mr.  Watklns  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  wltb  Mr.  Wydler  against. 

Mr.  Carey  for,  with  Mr.  Foreman  against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  for,  wltb  Mr.  Cxin- 
uingham  against. 

Mr.  Boland  for,  wltb  Mr.  Clancy  against. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  for,  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen 
against. 

Mr.  Ashley  for,  with  Mr.  Bray  against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  for,  wltb  Mr.  Zlon 
against. 

Mr.  Waggonner  for,  wltb  Mr.  William  D. 
Ford  against. 

Mrs.  Onfllths  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy  against. 

Mr.  Hanley  for,  with  Mr.  Orlffln  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
O'Neal  of  Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Harrington  for,  with  Mr.  Henderson 
against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  wltb  Mr.  Oettys  against. 

Mr.    Rostenkowskl     for,    with    Mr.     Prey 
against. 

Mr.  Slsk  for,  with  Mr.  Denney  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  for,  with   Mr.  Abbltt 
against. 

Mr.  Stokes  for,  with  Mr.  Cleveland  against. 

Mr.  Ullman  for,  with  Mr.  Camp  against. 

Mr.  Karth  for,  with  Mr.  Belcher  against. 

Mr.  Kee  for,  with  Mr.  Kuykendall  against. 

Mr.  lOrwan  for,  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Koch  for,  wltb  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona 
against. 

Mr.  Mlkva  for,  with  Mr.  Bush  against. 

Mr.  Morgan  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Winn  against. 

Mr.  Ryan  for,  with  Mr.  Wylle  against. 

Mr.  Nix  for,  wltb  Mr.  Nichols  against. 

Mr.  Conyers  for,  with  Mr.  Esbleman  against. 

Mr.  Steed  for,  wltb  Mr.  Derwlnskl  against. 

Mr.  Fascell  for,  with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Mr.  Fallon  for,  with  Mr.  King  against. 

Mr.  Clay  for,  with  Mr.  Mlze  against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Qule  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Colmer  wltb  Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 
Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Mlze. 
Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Collins. 
Mr.  Fuqua  wltb  Mr.  Harvey. 
Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.    Jones    of    North    Carolina    wltb    Mr. 
Harsha. 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Button. 
Mr.  Sikes  wltb  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  McCuUocb. 
Mr.  Rivers  wltb  Mr.  Mosher. 
Mr.  Taylor  wltb  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Wyatt  with  Mr.  Railsback. 
Mr.  Wiggins  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 
Mr.  Whalley  with  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  Powell  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 
Mr.  Sandman  wltb  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Mr.  Eckbardt  with  Mr.  Gude. 
Mr.  Broomfleld  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 


changed  his  vote  from 
announced 


Mr.    ADAIR 
"yea"  to  "nay. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wsis 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  raise  the  ceiling  on  appropria- 
tions of  the  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  States." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


cxv- 


-2062— Part  24 


L.E6ISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  calendar,  if  any,  for  the  remainder  of 
this  week  and  the  program  for  next  week. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  we  have  completed  the  busi- 
ness for  the  week  and  will  ask  to  go 
over  until  Monday  upon  the  announce- 
ment of  the  program  for  next  week, 
which  is  as  follows : 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  Day. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  Day. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  begin  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  6778,  to  amend  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act,  under  an  open 
rule  with  5  hours  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday  there  are  two  suspen- 
sions scheduled,  as  follows : 

House  Joint  Resolution  934,  to  increase 
the  authorization  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram; and 

H.R.  13949,  to  provide  certain  equip- 
ment for  use  in  the  olfices  of  Members. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  we  will  continue  consideration  of 
H.R.  6778,  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act,  and  also  we  will  consider 
H.R.  14465.  to  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  airport  system  and 
for  the  imposition  of  airport  and  airway 
user  charges,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted.  A  hearing  on  this  bill  has,  I 
understand,  been  scheduled  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  for  next  Tuesday. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  any  further  program  may  be  an- 
noimced  later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
agree  with  this  observation:  looking  at 
the  two  rather  major  bills,  H.R.  6778 
and  H.R.  14465.  in  all  likelihood,  if  not 
certainly,  there  will  be  a  session  next 
Friday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  certainly  is  a  distinct 
possibility,  and  I  believe  Members  should 
govern  themselves  accordingly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any- 
thing that  can  be  said  with  respect  to 
Veterans  Day? 

Mr,  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That,  of  course,  is  the 
week  after  next.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
bound  by  this  at  this  stage  of  the  gEune, 
because  the  gentleman  knows  that  there 
are  certain  matters  pending,  but  we  had 
not  planned — I  think  I  am  free  to  say 
this  after  discussing  it  with  the  Speaker 


and  the  minority  leader — to  have  a  ses- 
sion on  Veterans  Day,  but  we  will  have 
to  cross  that  bridge  when  we  cuinounce 
the  program  next  week. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
NOVEMBER  3,  1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next,       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  in  my  oflBce  on  a 
matter  of  extreme  urgency  when  the 
vote  was  taken  on  the  matter  of  HH. 
4244  concerning  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference. Had  I  been  present,  I  should 
have  voted  "yea." 


SUPPORT    FOR    $1    BILLION    MORE 
FOR  EDUCATION 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  comm.end 
the  House  for  voting  this  week  to  reaf- 
firm our  action  of  last  July  to  provide  $1 
billion  more  for  education  in  the  United 
States  than  was  provided  by  President 
Nixon's  budget  request  to  Congress  for 
fiscal  year  1970. 

The  House  action  added  nearly  $7,- 
200,000  for  education  programs  in  Ha- 
waii for  the  current  fiscal  year,  over 
what  President  Nixon  sought,  bringing 
the  State  total  of  Federal  funding  for 
education  to  $20,795,650  imder  the  House 
bill  which  I  supported. 

Despite  the  rapidly  increasing  student 
population  in  Hawaii  and  other  States, 
President  Nixon  asked  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate only  $3.1  billion  this  year  for 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education — a  substan- 
tial reduction  from  the  $3.6  billion  pro- 
vided in  the  previous  year,  amd  obviously 
far  short  of  our  current  requirements. 

I  was  proud  to  help  lead  the  emergency 
effort  last  July  in  which  the  House  In- 
creased the  Office  of  Education  budget 
by  more  than  $1.1  billion  over  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  education  programs  in 
Hawaii  and  other  States.  The  Senate, 
however,  has  yet  to  act  on  this  bill, 
so  the  Office  of  Education  and  other 
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Federal  ageicies  have  been  continuing 
their  programs  at  the  low  Nixon  ad- 
ministration:  funding  level  under  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  passed  by  Congress. 
This  delay  l^as  csCused  our  schools  and 
colleges  to  be  denied  the  benefit  of  the 
higher  funding  for  this  year  contained 
in  the  Hous^-passed  bill. 

This  weel^  the  House  considered  an 
extension  of  this  continuing  resolution, 
but  voted  to  repudiate  the  Nixon  educa- 
tion budget  by  allowing  the  Office  of 
Education  to  fund  programs  at  the  higher 
level  approMJed  by  the  House  pending 
final  congrepsional  action  on  Its  1970 
budget. 

All  of  this  still  means  nothing  for  our 
schools  unlass   the  other  body   agrees. 


It  is  hoped  that  they  will  give  the  Office 
of  Education  budget  top  priority  and  pass 
this  bill  immediately.  We  are  already  4 
months  into  the  current  fiscal  year,  1970, 
and  further  delay  would  hamper  the 
cause  of  education  which  we  sought  to 
benefit  last  July. 

Approval  of  these  Increases  will  be  of 
tremendous  benefit  to  Hawaii  across  the 
whole  education  spectrum.  They  will 
raise  funding  of.  the  title  I  program 
for  educationally  deprived  children  in 
Hawaii  by  more  than  $428,000  over  the 
President's  request.  Other  elementary 
and  secondfiry  school  increases  would 
total  $679,000. 

A  $5  million  increase  for  Hawaii  over 
the  President's  request  would  be  provided 
for  our  schools  under  the  federally  im- 
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pacted  area  program.  We  would  also  get 
more  than  $550,000  over  what  the  Presi- 
dent sought  for  vocational  education  in 
Hawaii. 

Under  this  proposal  the  budget  for 
higher  education  in  Hawaii  would  be 
increased  by  more  than  $200,000  over 
what  President  Nixon  asked.  Library 
and  community  service  fimds  in  Hawaii 
would  go  up  by  more  than  $150,000. 

All  of  these  increases  are  vitally  im- 
portant to  Hawaii  if  we  are  to  Iceep  pace 
with  the  increased  student  enrollments 
in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  in- 
creased funds  for  education  in  Hawaii 
which  would  be  provided  under  the 
House  action,  which  I  supported: 


Program 


Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970 


Nixon  estimate         House  passed 
1970    appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  se<lindary  education: 

AMistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 
_    Basic  granjs. . .       .    .-. 

State  administrative  expenses 

Grants  to  State*  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementaryieducational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III) 

Strengthening  ttate  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States  

Grants  for  special  projects 

Acquisition  of  Equipment  and  minor  remodeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  tinprofit  private  schools 

state  administration 

Guidance,  couijseling,  and  testing  (NOEA  V) 

Subtotal,  elainentary  and  secondary  education 

School  assistance  ii  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874) 

(Construction  (fublic  Law  81-815) 


$2 


430, 762 
150,000 
386,217 
841,079 

213,704 


»,  215, 107 
150,000 
193. 833 
874, 776 

281,390 


$2,633,771 
150,000 
162, 821 
903, 778 

283,268 


298,618 
31,063 
10,000 
94,918 


301,047 
9,946 
13,333 
66,059 


50,000 


$2,633,771 

150,000 

0 

716,722 

283,268 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 


4,456,361 


4,105,491 


4,183,638 


3,783,761 


8,756,000 


9,117,000 
1,785.000 


5, 172, 000 


5,741,000 
0 


Subtotal,  SAFA. 


8,756.000 


10,902,000 


5, 172, 000 


5,741,000 


Education  professions  development:  Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  Stat*  (EPOA  8-2). 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pis.  C  and  D) 


569,568 


137,551 


156,823 


156,823 
0 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development.. 
TeKhers  Corps. 


569,568 
161,025 


137,551 
211,201 


156,823 


156,823 

0 


Higher  education: 
Program  assisttince 

Stengtheiing  developing  institutions  (HEA  III). 

Colleges  oi  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources  (HEA  Vl-A) 
Construction; 

Public  corlimunity,  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sec  103).. 

Other  uniifgratluate  facilities  (HEFA  I,  sec  104) 

6raduateTacilities(HEFAII) 

State  3dn<nistration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec  105) 

Educationil  opportunity  grant$(HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loaps  (NOEA  II) 

Insured  idans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments  

Work-study  programs(HEA  IV-C) 

Special  pipgrams  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search 

Personnel  devilopment:  ,oc  onn 

College  te»cher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 485,800 

Training  Brograms(EPDA,  pt  t) 


139,266  . 

165,040 

51,362 

276,813 
857,813 
841,520 
20,269 
196,000 
272,454 

17, 365 
(') 
542,283 
71,837  . 


162, 092 
58,366 

327,314 
547,034 


165,047 


169,240 
357,621 


51,522 

55,099 

328,050 

56,820 


51,522 
265, 182 
545,627 


504,241 


Subtota  ,  higher  education. 


Vocational  education 
Basic  grants 
Innovation. - 
Work-study. 
Cooperative 
Consumer  and 


0 

165,047 

0 

169,240 

0 

0 

51,522 

265, 182 

545,627 

0 

0 

504, 345 

0 

0 
0 


3,937,722 


2,067,618 


2,058,480 


1,700,963 


1,009,303 


1,000,869 


943,321 
210,047 


43,311 


education 

homemaking  education. 


214,090 
59, 523 


943,321 

210,047 

0 

214,090 

59,523 


Subtotal,  vocational  education. 


1,052,614 


1,000,869 


1,426,981 


1,426,98' 


Libraries  and  comnunlty  services: 

Grants  for  puHic  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  ql  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interllbrary  ciiperation  (LSCA  111) 

State  institutunal  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

College  librarn  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HLA  ll-B) 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 
Grants  to  States. 


203,338 

320, 520 

40, 473 

38,000 

23.750 

55,822 

141,163 

117,338 

211,515 


203, 338 

140,944 

40,560 

39,509 

25.049 


203,338 
97,206 
40,560 
39,509 
25,049 


il5.728 
235.281 


115,728 
251,540 


Special  ptoiects  and  teacher  education. 
Educational  bnadcasting  facilities 


142,449 

0 

40,560 

39,509 

25,049 

0 

0 

115,728 

251,540 
0 

0 


Subtotal,  lib  raries  and  community  centers. 


1,151,919 


800,409 


772,930 


614, 835 


$3,211,221 


192.394 
895.686 

283.268 
0 

325.337 

0 

13.333 

68.974 


4.990.213 


10,735,000 
0 


10,735,000 


156.823 
0 


156,823 
0 


0 

156,047 

0 

169,240 
127,380 
0 
51,522 
195,295 
781,953 

0 

0 

504,345 

0 

0 
0 


1,985,782 


1,449,742 

210,047 

43,289 

214.090 

59.523 


1,976.691 


203,338 
97,206 
40,560 
39,509 
25,049 
0 
0 
115,728 

251,540 

0 
0 


773,118 
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Program 


Actual,  1968      Estimate,  1969      Estimate,  1970 


Nixon  estimate         House  passed 
1970    appropriation  bill 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 


lation  for  the  handicapped:  „.j/c<:c.  wix  $100,000 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (tbu\  vi) "jj^,'  ^^ 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment - 


$113,023 


$113,023 


Research  and  innovation...  ,     .,.    j    , 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  tor  the  dear 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 


$113,023 

0 
0 
0 


218,969 


113,023 


113.023 


113.023 


$113,023 
0 
0 
0 

113,023 


Research  and  training; 

Research  and  development: 

Educatrona  1  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers. 

General  education 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study 

Dissemination 

Training  

StatistKal  surveys 

Construction 


237,965 
41,872 


25,334 


15,000 


0 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
15,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


279,837 
203, 182 


Subtotal,  research  and  training ..- 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education l  "   " '  U '  VoV  iui»V,irr«MV 50,000 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act) ^^•^^ 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) j'qqq 

Student  loan  insurance  fund - 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund 


25,334 


15,000 


50,000 


50,000 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 


15,000 
0 
0 

50,000 


Total,  Office  of  Education. 


20,869,858 


19,413,496 


13,948,875 


13,602,386 


20,795,650 


REPRESENTATIVE  JOHN  M.  MUR- 
PHY  ADDRESSES  THE  GREATER 
YOUNGSTOWN  COLUMBUS  DAY 
BANQUET 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues 
a  speech  delivered  by  oiu*  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  John  M.  MtrR- 
PHY  of  New  York,  before  the  Greater 
Youngstown  Columbus  Day  Banquet  on 
October  12.  1969. 

It  was  fitting  and  proper  for  the  20 
Italo-American  organizations  which 
participated  in  the  celebration  to  invite 
as  their  principal  speaker  the  Honorable 
John  M.  Murphy.  Congressman  Mur- 
phy was  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
Monday  holiday  bill,  which  beginning  in 
1971  and  thereafter,  will  make  Columbus 
Day  a  national  legal  holiday  to  be  cele- 
brated on  the  second  Monday  in  October. 
I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee with  Congressman  Murphy,  and  he 
represents  with  dedication  and  devotion 
the  people  of  America  on  that  committee. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
where  he  is  making  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  the  important  legislation 
that  comes  before  that  committee. 

Congressman  Murphy  is  a  graduate  of 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
He  has  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree 
from  Sung  Kyun  Kwan  University  of 
Seoul,  Korea. 

Mr.  Murphy  has  given  outstanding 
service  in  the  U.S.  Army  for  which  he 
has  been  awarded  the  Purple  Heart,  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross,  the  Bronze 
Star  with  V  and  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  a 
Commendation  Ribbon  with  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster,  the  Combat  Infantry  Badge,  the 
Parachute  Badge,  the  Korean  Service 
Medal  with  six  battle   stars   and  the 


Chimgmu  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 
He  was  discharged  as  a  captain  in  July 
1956. 

Congressman  Murphy  is  a  member  of 
many  civic  and  fraternal  organizations 
and  is  the  father  of  three  children.  He 
was  elected  to  the  88th  Congress,  and 
was  reelected  to  the  89th,  90th,  and 
91st  Congresses. 

I  commend  the  Italo-American  orga- 
nizations for  inviting  this  distinguished 
American  to  participate  in  their  Coliun- 
bus  Day  festivities. 

Congressman  Murphy's  speech  fol- 
lows: 

Remarks  by  Hon.  John  M.  Mukphy  Bb^ore 

THE  Greater  Youngstown  CoLtrMBUS  Day 

Banquet,  October  12, 1969 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  In  the 

City  of  Youngstown  to  meet  with  the  Greater 

Youngstown  Columbus  Day  Committee  and 

the  sponsoring  organizations  to  honor  the 

accomplishments  and  memory  of  Christopher 

Columbus. 

I  am  also  so  greatly  pleased  to  be  in  the 
district  of  my  dear  friend  and  colleague 
Congressman  Michael  Klrwan. 

In  my  eight  years  in  the  Congress  I  have 
received  so  much  good  advice  and  guidance 
from  Mike  that  my  ability  to  represent  my 
district,  my  State  and  nation  has  been 
greatly  enhanced.  Mike  has  a  habit  of  look- 
ing out  for  some  of  the  younger  Members 
and  we  so  appreciate  the  benefit  of  his  super- 
lative Ideals  and  wisdom. 

It's  Interesting  to  note  that  In  the  last  two 
decades,  Mike  is  the  only  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  have  over-rtdden  a  Presidential  veto 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  He  has 
a  unique,  persuasive  ability  and  calm  logic 
that  makes  it  difficult  to  disagree  with  his 
position. 

His  concern  for  Youngstown  and  his  con- 
gressional district  is  legendary  in  the  Con- 
gress. Many  of  us  came  to  feel  that  Youngs- 
town is  a  part  of  our  interest  as  well. 

Mike  has  always  told  us  to  keep  our  think 
factories  working  and  when  he  urges  us  to 
move  in  a  certain  direction  we  usually  "get 
the  point  he  makes."  Rarely,  if  ever,  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  "Mike  Klrwan  philosophy"  "puts 
on  the  rabbit"  when  a  difficult  issue  con- 
fronts the  Congress. 

He  has  often  spoken  to  me  of  Bill  Cafaro 
in  his  most  endearing  terms — "he's  one  of 


the  best".  Your  outstanding  Mayor  Anthony 
Flask  is  another  one  of  the  best  from  this 
outstanding  district.  It  is  also  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  sharing  this  delicious  dinner  with 
Father  Louis  Latlna  who  was  my  next-door 
neighbor  at  St.  Charles  Seminary  where  I 
had  the  privilege  to  attend  his  ordination. 

The  western  world  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Christopher  Columbus  for  his  legacy 
of  courage,  hope  and  perserverance — for  his 
faith  In  a  dream  and  a  goal — and,  indeed,  in 
himself — when  other  men  of  less  mettle  gave 
way  to  despair  or  cynical  mockery.  And  we 
miist  make  sure  that  we  ourselves  do  not 
forget,  and  that  our  sons  and  daughters 
learn  and  remember,  how  the  inexhaustible 
energy  of  this  one  man  brought  together,  in 
a  contact  never  again  to  be  broken,  the  two 
halves  of  the  globe. 

In  addition  to  being  the  man  who  dis- 
covered the  new  world,  Columbus  became  the 
first  Italian-American,  the  first  of  a  long  line 
of  Italians  who  contributed  so  much  to  the 
development  of  this  Nation. 

ROUTE    or   COLUMBUS   STOOD   THE   TEST    CP   TIME 

In  the  nearly  five  centuries  since  Columbus, 
millions  of  Italian  immigrants,  and  immi- 
grants from  every  other  nation  In  the  world, 
have  followed  the  trail  he  marked,  and  It 
has  been  to  our  advantage  as  a  nation  not 
only  that  they  chose  to  settle  on  our  shores, 
but  that  they  shared  the  courage  and  deter- 
mination which  Columbus  possessed  to  such 
a  high  degree. 

While  the  Italian- Americans  did  not  face 
the  uncertainties  of  sailing  on  unknown  seas, 
they  often  faced  adversltlee  which  tested  to 
the  fullest  their  ability  to  survive  and  pros- 
per. But  a  casual  look  through  Who's  Who 
will  show  that  they  passed  that  test  with 
the  hlgest  marks.  American  history  is  replete 
with  the  names  of  Italian  immigrants  who 
played  leading  roles  In  every  Important  field : 
Fermi.  Volta,  LaGuardla,  Glanlni,  Toscanlnl 
and  Procacclno,  are  Just  a  few. 

There  have  been  others,  both  before  and 
after  Columbus,  who  shared  with  him  cer- 
tain qualities  of  greatness.  The  first  man  to 
reach  the  top  of  Mt.  Everest,  the  first  to 
reach  the  North  Pole,  the  first  to  fly  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  first  men  to  set  foot 
on  the  moon— all  of  these  men  shared  the 
same  driving  impulse,  the  same  inquisitive 
minds,  the  same  vision  and  the  same  free 
spirit  which  lead  Columbus  to  otir  shores 
nearly  five  centuries  ago. 
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Th«8e  were  men  who  dreamed  not  of  what 
Ls,  but  what  ought  to  be:  men  who  drove 
tbemaelves  not  to  the  llmlta  of  their  en- 
durance, but  a  little  bit  further:  men  who 
loolMd  not  to  tfhe  horizon,  but  beyond. 

What  drives  men  like  this  Is  dlfflcvilt  to  say. 
Partly  It  la  ttte  spirit  that  drives  men  to 
climb  that  proverbial  moxmtaln  for  no  other 
reason  than  "bfcause  It's  there." 

Partly  It  Is  the  Inexbaustable  search  for 
knowledge  thalt  has  led  manldnd  through 
the  pages  of  hictory  at  ever-tncreasmg  speed. 

What  makes  Columbus  and  others  like  him 
unique,  howevtr,  Is  not  Just  the  fact  of  their 
discovery,  but  the  fact  that  they  were  the 
first.  The  second  man  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
and  land  In  th*  new  vrorld  faced  most  of  the 
same  dlfflcultleB  as  Coliunbvis,  but  does  any- 
one  remember  his  name?  Does  anyone  re- 
member the  Dame  of  the  second  man  to 
climb  Everest,  or  the  second  man  to  fly  the 
Atlantic? 

Someday  we  might  have  a  proper  celebra- 
tion for  the  number  two's  of  our  history  to 
give  them  the  recognition  they  deserve.  It 
seems  to  me  that  "Avis  Day"  would  be  a 
proper  title  fot  the  celebration. 

The  real   difference  Is  between  men   who 

follow  maps,  atul  men  who  make  their  own 

maps  as  they  gf>.  Columbus  and  the  men  like 

^hlm  charted  tUelr  own  destinies.  Where  they 

went,  the  only  footprints  were  those  they  left 

"behind. 

Probably  tha  greatest  discovery  since  Col- 
umbus Is  the  recent  moon  landing  by  our 
own  astronaut^.  Armstrong.  Aldrln  and  Col- 
lins showed  th$t  regardlesss  of  whether  man 
sails  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  sets  foot  In  the 
new  world  or  iwhether  he  sails  the  Sea  of 
Tranquility  and  sets  foot  on  the  moon,  his 
spirit  of  adventure  is  much  the  same. 

There  are  differences,  of  course.  The  voy- 
age by  Columl^us  was  supported  by  only  a 
few  people,  wlille  the  majority  were  either 
uninformed,  l^dlfTerent,  or  oi>enly  hostile 
to  the  adventure.  Our  spacemen  were  part  of 
a  national  effbrt  requiring  the  efforts  of 
thousands  of  n^en  and  women  and  billions  of 
dollars,  with  tUe  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
vast  majority  Of  Americans.  It  was  months 
before  anyone  knew  of  Columbijs'  success: 
the  first  step  o^  the  moon  was  watched  live 
by  people  arotind  the  world.  Times  have 
changed,  and  the  space  age  has  become  a 
mirror  for  that  ichange. 

One  thing  coinmon  to  both  Colimibxis  and 
the  astronaut*,  however,  is  the  response 
by  a  small  group  of  people  who  would  rather 
walk  backward^  through  history.  There  were 
those  after  Columbus  who  must  kave  said: 
"Well,  we  knoM^  the  world  Is  not  flat  now,  so 
let's  stop  playliig  games  and  start  solving  our 
own  problems  l^ere  at  home." 

Sound  famllir?  It  should.  Today  we  hear 
similar  voices  ctf  those  who  want  to  abandon 
the  space  progtam  now  that  we  have  landed 
on  the  moon.  Of  course,  the  desire  smd  the 
necessity  to  solTe  problems  here  at  home  can- 
not be  challenged  by  responsible  men.  But 
we  are  workln*  to  solve  our  problems,  and 
certainly  the  t\fo  can  exist  side  by  side.  There 
Is  no  reason  io  stop  all  other  endeavors 
until  we  reach;  Utopia  here  at  home,  what- 
ever that  mlgbjt  be.  A  nation  that  ceases  to 
Inquire  Into  the  \inknown  can  never  survive 
the  rapid  change  of  time. 

I  would  point  out  as  well  that  while  most 
people  believed  the  world  was  round  after 
Columbus.  It  wfts  not  until  recently  that  one 
group  would  a<^ept  this  fact.  You  may  have 
read  about  thfat  lonesome  little  group  of 
dlehards  who  |had  organized  to  fight  the 
notion  that  thfe  world  was,  indeed,  round. 

The  day  after  our  astronauts  sent  back 
pictures  from  obter  space  of  the  earth  which, 
Io  and  behold;  was  round,  a  news  article 
appeared  In  our  press  stating  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  that  "earth  Is  flat" 
club  had  decided  that  maybe  It  wasnt  flat 
after  all.  We  vflU  never  convince  all  of  the 
people  all  of  th^  time. 

And  so,  alm<)Bt  500  years  after  Columbus, 
the  march  of  arogress  takes  Its  final  toll  on 


yet  another  link  with  the  past.  Such  Is  the 
price  we  pay  tar  our  spirit  of  adventure. 

America,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  will 
always  face  adversity:  such  Is  the  reality  of 
a  changing  world.  But  one  constant  factor 
If  we  are  to  survive  must  be  our  Incessant 
quest  and  determination  to  seek  knowledge 
about  o\ir  environment  and  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  solving  our  problems.  We  must 
never  say  never. 

Western  man  has  made  mistakes;  he  faces 
the  possibility  of  self-destruction.  And  yet, 
his  accomplishments  have  been  such  as  to 
offer  a  prospect  for  h6pe — for  the  redemption 
of  past  failures  with  future  success  fin- 
dreamed  of  by  men  of  Columbus'  time;  for  a 
life  of  universal  abundance  and  harmony 
and  for  a  decent  life  In  which  all  men  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  attain  the  fullness 
of  their  potential. 

So  let  us  today.  In  paying  tribute  to  the 
descendants  of  Italians,  and  to  the  man  who 
made  possible  Italian-Americans,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  always  remember 
the  questing  spirit  of  Western  man  as  typi- 
fied by  Christopher  Columbus. 

Arrlverded  Youngstown. 


CoMMrrrEX  akd  Sfonsoking  Obganizations 

COMXrrTEE 

Atty.  Joseph  Schlavonl,  Chairman, 

Carmelo  C.  Potl,  Treasurer. 

Mary  Nudo,  Secretary. 

Carmelo  Potl,  Michael  Pope,  John  TrlmboU, 
Co-Chalrmen. 

John  Eorlo,  Prank  Napoll,  James  Batta- 
farano,  Julian  Altler,  Carl  LaRubblo,  Don 
Biarsco,  Mary  Ferguson,  Anthony  Senabaldl. 

Edith  Gambrel,  Pasquale  Leone,  Fred 
Glogllo,  Atty.  Armond  L.  Rossi,  Joseph  Oarea, 
Alex  DlBlaslo,  Lucille  Phillips,  Elizabeth 
DeSerlo. 

SPONSORING    OBGANIZATIONS 

Italian-American  War  Veterans  Posts  3,  10 
and  27. 

Adua  Lodge,  Hubbard,  Ohio. 

Agnonese  Club,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Arco  Club. 

Amerital  Club. 

Bella  Plemonte,  Glrard,  Ohio. 

Bella  Vlnezla,  Youngstown.  Ohio. 

Calabrese  Club. 

Columbia  Lodge. 

Ouca  DegU  Abruzzi  Colombo  Society. 

Freedom  Lodge. 

Glardlna  d'ltalla. 

Giuseppe  Verdi  Lodge. 

Gloria  d'ltalla.  Lowellvllle.  Ohio. 

Italamer  Club. 

American  Committee  on  Italian  Migration. 

Latin  Culture  Foundation. 

Mt.  Carmel  Lodge. 

Neapolitan  Society. 

Yoimgstown  Lodge  No.  858,  Order  Sons  of 
Italy. 

Alba  Lodge. 

Knights  of  Columbus. 

Sons  of  Columbus. 

Wolves  Club  Den  VI. 

Holy  Name,  St.  Anthony  Church. 

Vestibule  Club,  Mt.  Carmel  Church. 

Holy  Name.  Mt.  Carmel  Church. 


NEGOTIATIONS    WITH    DELEGATES 
OP    THE    NORTH    VIETNAMESE 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
f>ennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  concern,  alarm  and  indigna- 
tion over  the  callous  acts  of  individual 
American  citizens  connected  with  the  so- 
called  peace  forces,  in  making  repeated 
contacts  with  representatives  of  the 
North  Vietnamese,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  negotiations  concerning  prison- 
ers of  war.  When  U.S.  troops  are  fighting 


and  dying  in  Vietnam,  no  American  cit- 
izen should  be  permitted  to  undermine 
our  Government's  effort.  This  past  Au- 
gust, Rennie  Davis,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  revolutionary  Students  for  a  Dem- 
ocratic Society  who  suxompanled  three 
American  prisoners  of  war  home  from 
North  Vietnam,  endeavored  to  use  some 
50  letters  from  other  imprisoned  Ameri- 
cans as  propaganda  for  the  purpose  of 
undermining  this  country's  defense  ef- 
fort. Davis  was  thwarted  in  his  attempt 
to  obtain  some  propaganda  value  from 
the  letters  when  Time  magazine  refused 
to  publish  them.  This  week,  Attorney 
William  M.  Kunstler,  said  to  be  acting  for 
his  clients.  David  Dellinger  and  Rennie 
Davis,  met  with  North  Vietnamese  dele- 
gates in  Paris.  Kimstler's  subsequent 
public  pronouncements  indicated  that 
through  him  the  North  Vietnamese  gave 
concessions  of  a  more  regular  flow  of 
mail  from  the  prisoners  and  data  on  the 
prisoners'  health. 

Kunstler  indicated  his  action  was 
purely  humanitarian  in  nature.  However, 
after  delving  into  this  matter,  I  submit 
that  the  facts  do  not  substantiate  his 
claim.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
his  client.  David  Dellinger,  self-admitted 
non-Soviet-type  Communist,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  militant  Black  Panther 
Party  has  previously  annoimced  the  pos- 
sibiUty  of  releasing  U.S.  military  prison- 
ers in  North  Vietnam  if  and  when  the 
United  States  unconditionally  released 
Black  Panther  Party  leaders  Bobby  Scale 
and  Huey  Newton.  Panther  leader  Eld- 
ridge  Cleaver,  who  fled  this  country  as  a 
fugitive  from  justice,  has  been  in  consul- 
tation with  the  North  Vietnamese  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter.  The  political  import 
the  Black.  Panther  Party  is  placing  on 
this  matter  is  that  Seale  and  Newton  are 
not  simply  "political  prisoners"  but 
prisoners  of  war  because  "it  is  a  military 
policy  the  U.S.  Government  utilizes 
against  the  Black  Panther  Party."  Del- 
linger  and  Davis  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
go  to  Paris  to  discuss  the  exchange  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  for  the  free- 
dom of  Black  Panther  Party  leaders  Seaie 
and  Newton  but.  Judge  Hoffman,  who  is 
presiding  over  their  conspiracy  trial  In 
Chicago  growing  out  of  disturbances  dur- 
ing the  Democratic  National  Convention 
in  August  1968,  denied  permission.  Law- 
yer Kimstler  went  instead.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  exchange  contemplated  by 
Dellinger  would  never  be  permitted  to 
materialize  but  in  view  of  what  previously 
happened  I  submit  that  Kunstler  cannot 
validly  claim  that  his  motives  are  purely 
humanitarian. 

Perhaps  a  speech  made  by  Kunstler  at 
the  United  Front  Against  Fascism  Con- 
ference sponsored  by  the  Black  Panther 
Party  which  was  held  in  Oakland,  Calif., 
July  18  to  21,  1969.  and  printed  in  the 
July  26.  1969.  issue  of  the  Black  Panther, 
official  organ  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party,  will  give  some  Insight  concerning 
Mr.  Kunstler.  During  his  speech,  Kunst- 
ler in  speaking  of  the  miu-der  of  white 
police  officer  John  Gleason  in  Plainfleld, 
N.J..  during  a  racial  uprising  In  that  city, 
stated: 

The  crowd.  Justifiably,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  a  trial  and  in  the  most  dramatic  way 
possible,  stomped  him  (Oleason)  to  death. 

In  view  of  Kunstler's  close  relationship 
with  the  Panthers,  I  do  not  think  they 
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would  publish  something  concerning  him 
tiiat  was  not  true.  I  have  no  information 
that  Kunstler  has  made  any  effort  to 
repudiate  the  statement  attributed  to 
him  and  in  addition.  I  have  been  advised 
by  a  highly  reliable  source  who  was  pres- 
ent during  Kunstler's  speech  that  Kunst- 
ler did,  in  fact,  make  this  statement. 

It  seems  absolutely  Incredible  and  rep- 
rehensible in  view  of  Mr.  Kunstler's  past 
activities  that  he  should  be  able  to  ob- 
struct the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs 
during  wartime.  The  U.S.  Government  is 
now  in  the  servile  and  degrading  posi- 
tion of  having  to  rely  on  Kunstler  and  his 
associates  for  further  prisoner-of-war 
information.  Hanoi  intends  to  send 
American  prisoner-of-war  mall  to  an 
ofQce  which  the  Communist-saturated 
New  Mobilization  Committee  To  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam — sponsor  of  the  forth- 
coming November  15,  1969,  "March 
Against  Death"— Is  establishing  to 
process  the  mail  and  forward  it  to  rela- 
tives. This  tactic  is  utilized  by  the  enemy 
to  lower  the  morale  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  to  humiliate  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States. 

While  I  can  readily  understand  the  de- 
sires of  bereaved  families  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  to  obtain  whatever  in- 
foi-matlon  is  available  concerning  the 
prisoners,  it  is  important  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  know  that  the  activity,  such 
as  engaged  in  by  Kunstler.  is  nothing 
short  of  a  callous  propaganda  act  de- 
signed to  improve  the  image  of  the  de- 
fendants and  other  associates  of  the 
same  Uk.  In  addition,  such  activity  is 
designed  to  divide  the  American  society. 
The  treatment  and  release  of  oiu-  pris- 
oners of  war  should  be  the  concern  of 
all  Americans,  but  it  is  clearly  not  an 
area  for  barter  to  be  engaged  in  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  advance  the 
Interests  of  forces  hostile  to  our  Nation. 
The  Logan  Act  which  appears  to  pro- 
vide a  base  for  prosecution  of  Kunstler 
for  his  action  has  not  been  utilized  and. 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not  recall  any 
instance  where  this  statute  has  been  ap- 
plied to  penalize  such  conduct.  The 
Logan  Act  provides  that: 

Any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  wherever 
he  may  be,  who,  without  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  directly  or  indirectly  com- 
mences or  carries  on  any  correspondence  or 
Intercourse  with  any  foreign  government  or 
any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  with  Intent  to 
Influence  the  measure  or  conduct  of  any 
foreign  government  or  any  officer  or  agent 
thereof,  in  relation  to  any  disputes  or  con- 
troversies with  the  United  States,  or  to  defeat 
the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  three  years,  or  both. 

The  Logan  Act  may  be  inadequate  to 
provide  an  enforceable  base  for  prosecut- 
ing Kimstler.  There  have  been  numerous 
instances  during  the  Korean  and  present 
war  when  individuals  such  as  Kimstler 
have  corraywnded  and  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments  for 
purposes  inimicable  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.  Inasmuch  as  not  one 
single  prosecution  has  been  initiated 
under  the  Logan  Act.  and  for  other  rea- 
sons. I  must  conclude  that  responsible 
officials  feel  it  is  not  a  suitable  vehicle  for 
coping  with  such  activities. 

This  conduct  has  shocked  the  ccMi- 
science  of  the  Nation,  and  raised  grave 


misgivings  in  the  minds  of  many  citi- 
zens whose  sons  are  being  called  upon  to 
die,  if  necessary,  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  hi  the  Armed  Forces  of  this 
country.  Our  laws  must  be  up-dated  and 
strengthened  to  cope  with  the  problems 
with  which  we  are  currently  faced.  The 
sltuatl(»i  does  not  promise  to  ameliorate, 
but  to  become  increasingly  aggravated  in 
the  future.  Kunstler's  action  last  week, 
I  beUeve,  is  but  a  prologue  of  what  may  be 
aaitlcipated.  We  cannot  dismiss  this  act 
as  "humanitarian"  or  purely  an  isolated 
incident.  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  sup- 
press this  activity  in  its  infancy,  we  shall 
be  faced  with  greater  problems.  If  we 
value  our  liberties,  as  we  do,  we  shall  not 
permit  any  impairment  of  our  national 
security  while  powerful  forces,  avowedly 
hostile  to  our  society,  are  preparing  to 
make  us  their  victim. 

I  have  introduced  today  a  bill  designed 
to  make  punishable  certain  activities  af- 
fecting captive  personnel  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces.  Specifically,  it  prohibits 
correspondence  or  intercourse  with  any 
foreign  government  with  which  United 
States  is  engaged  in  armed  conflict,  re- 
specting any  matter  in  controversy  af- 
feothig  the  disposition,  captivity,  or  de- 
tention of  military  or  naval  personnel 
of  the  United  States  with  intent  to  in- 
fluence or  aid  such  foreign  government  or 
to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  promote  the  success  of  their 
enemies.  This  bill  does  not  provide  for  a 
blanket  prohibition.  For  example,  it 
would  not  prohibit  the  families  of  pris- 
oners of  war  or  persons  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  President  or  Secretary 
of  State  from  making  contact  with  a  for- 
eign government. 

I  call  upon  this  House  to  take  quick, 
positive  action  on  my  proposed  legis- 
lation. 


BAR  ASSOCIATION  RESPONSIBILITY 

'Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  attorneys 
are  officers  of  the  court.  As  such,  it  is 
their  solemn  duty  under  oath  to  uphold 
the  judicial  process. 

On  isolated  occasions,  perhaps  carried 
away  by  emotion  engendered  by  partisan 
attachment  to  a  cause,  they  may  be  guilty 
of  occasional  impropriety  which  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court  can  be  overlooked 
or  dismissed  with  a  reprimand.  When 
attorneys  become  willfully  and  repetitive- 
ly contemptuous  of  the  judicial  process, 
of  the  judge,  the  canons  of  ethics  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  of  all  of  the 
things  that  the  organized  bar  has  pro- 
vided in  an  effort  to  assure  the  public 
that  the  practice  of  law  shall  be  con- 
ducted with  propriety  and  restraint,  it  is 
time  that  they  be  disciplined. 

There  is  no  obligation  on  attorneys  to 
represent  clients  who  flatly  refuse  to 
abide  by  the  rules  of  the  court.  In  fact, 
the  obligation  is  to  decline  and  to  tell 
such  individuals  that  their  cause  will  be 
presented  under  the  rules  or  it  will  not 
be  presented.  After  all,  it  is  one  of  the 
signal  strengths  of  this  union  that  we 
are  a  government  of  law  and  not  of  men. 


No  individual,  and  in  particular,  no  attor- 
ney at  law,  has  the  right,  either  morally 
or  legally,  to  declare  that  he  In  his  cause 
Is  above  or  beyond  the  law. 

The  conduct  and  statements  of  Attor- 
ney William  Kunstler  in  the  so-called 
Chicago  8  conspiracy  trial  require  dis- 
ciplinary action  by  the  bar.  Mr.  Kunstler 
should  be  suspended  from  practice  forth- 
with. Unless  he  reforms  and  agrees  to 
abide  by  the  rules  of  practice  that  apply 
to  all  attorneys  he  should  be  permanently 
disbarred. 

History  records  that  occasionsilly 
movements  to  reform  society  have  in- 
cluded calls  to  get  rid  of  lawyers.  Sober 
reflection  impels  the  conclusion  that  as 
long  as  there  are  people  there  will  be 
causes  and  that  the  need  for  advocacy 
continues  whether  the  advocates  are 
called  lawyers,  ombudsmen,  or  some- 
thing else. 

Unfortunately,  the  bar  has  its  share  of 
shysters,  fakers,  and  ambulance  chasers. 
The  bar  can  deal  with  the  former  and  in 
a  certain  measure  with  the  latter.  The 
public  will  measure  the  fakers,  which 
takes  time.  However,  it  is  the  solemn  ob- 
ligation of  the  bar  to  protect  itself 
against  repeated  willfully  contemptuous 
conduct  such  as  that  of  Attorney 
Kunstler.  wherever  and  whenever  it  may 
occur  in  our  judicial  system. 

His  threats  to  the  court,  his  participa- 
tion in  a  calculated  exercise  to  create  a 
mockery  of  the  judicial  process,  his-Jn- 
flammatory  and  provocative  incitement 
to  violence  in  and  out  of  the  courtroom, 
his  pubUc  record  of  activity  while  a 
member  of  the  bar  is  incompatible  with 
his  obligation  as  an  officer  of  the  court. 
The  organized  bar,  and  the  American 
Bar  Association  in  particular,  owes  it  to 
the  people  and  to  its  pubhc  image  to  act 
promptly  and  effectively  to  suspend  at- 
torneys who  conduct  themselves  in  this 
manner.  If  these  attorneys  fail  to  re- 
form within  a  probationary  period  they 
should  be  permanently  disbarred.  I  urge 
ABA  President  Bernard  Segal  of  Phil- 
adelphia to  take  prompt  and  effective 
action  to  protect  the  bar  and  our  peo- 
ple from  this  continuing  abuse  of 
process. 

Anything  less  will  result  in  the  total 
erosion  of  public  confidence  in  the  law. 
Such  confidence  is  already  at  a  low  ebb. 
The  antics  of  counsel  on  public  display, 
such  as  those  in  the  Chicago  trisJ.  can- 
not be  permitted  to  continue  undis- 
ciplined or  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  on  the 
part  of  John  Q.  PubUc  that  bar  associa- 
tions are  more  interested  in  protecting 
their  own  than  in  protecting  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  not  the  case 
but  the  hour  is  late  for  responsible  ac- 
tion to  bring  to  an  end  the  disgraceful 
conduct  of  Kunstler  and  any  other  at- 
torneys to  follow. 

By  way  of  background  I  include  at  this 
point  this  morning's  Washington  Post  re- 
port of  the  goings-on  in  Chicago: 
CUKSES,  Accusations  Rock  Chicago  8  Trial 
(By  William  Chapman) 
Chicago.  October  30. — More  courtroom  dis- 
ruptions, including  the  muffied  shouts  of  a 
bound  and  gagged  defendant,  brought  the 
Chicago  Eight  conspiracy  trial  close  to  pan- 
demonium today. 

Gagged  and  strapped  to  his  chair.  Black 
Pemther  leader  Bobby  Seale  mumbled  curses 
at  the  Judge  while  fellow  defendants  shouted 
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and  lawyers  accused  each  other  of  unethical 
conduct. 

After  one  scull  le  In  which  hU  gag  came  off 
Seale  shouted  a^  obscenity  at  U.S.  District 
Hoffman  and  called  out: 
"You  fascist  doj — you  rotten  low-Ufe  son  of 
a  gun." 

Marshals  readied  down  to  restrain  him  and 
to  strap  down  atn  arm  that  had  come  loose 
as  other  defeniants  began  shouting  that 
Seale  was  being  attacked. 

•'They're  beatlpg  Bobby,"  yelled  David  Del- 
linger,  veteran  Header  of  the  antiwar  move- 
ment. Another  '■  defendant.  Ylpple  leader 
Jerry  Rubin,  clilmed  Seale  was  elbowed  In 
the  mouth  and  |  struck  In  the  groin.  Rubin 
was  shoved  back  several  feet  by  a  marshal. 

Defense  attorney  William  Kunstler  moved 
to  the  lectern  tci  tell  Judge  Hoffman,  "I  just 
feel  so  ashamed  ito  be  an  American  lawyer  at 
this  point."  Jutlge  Hoffman  repUed,  "You 
should  feel  ashained — of  yoiu'  conduct  In  this 
trial."  I 

Seale  was  taktn  from  the  room  and  a  new 
gag  applied.  Whin  he  was  returned  the  Judge 
told  the  Jury  tol  disregard  the  Incidents  and 
explained  that  pe  was  trying  "each  day  to 
discharge  my  obligations  under  the  law  .  .  . 
to  assure  a  fair  trial." 

Seale  began  iruntlng  loudly.  "I  ask  you 
to  refrain  from]  making  those  noises,"  said 
the  Judge.  More|muflled  grunts.  "I  order  you 
"to  stop"lhose  noises,"  Hoffman  Insisted. 

With  his  gag  bartlally  off  again,  Seale  be- 
gan shouting,  '"rhe  Judge  Is  lying."  A  lunch- 
eon recess  followed. 

At  a  news  conference  during  the  noon 
recess.  Rubin  displayed  a  note  that  he  said 
Seale  had  wrltttn.  The  note  read:  "Tell  all 
the  Brothers  &  jSlsters  I  said  cool  It  every- 
where. Just  spread  the  word  about  Injustice 
on  the  part  of  Hoffman  and  the  U.S.  Court 
room."  [ 

The  aftemooi  was  relatively  quiet  after 
Judge  Hoffman  jtold  SesJe  he  would  have  to 
"deal  appropriately"  with  further  outbursts. 
Seale  wrote  a  inote  in  which  he  said  he 
himself  In  court  and  argue 
defendants   or  citizens  of 


wanted  to  defer 
motions   "as   ar 
America  may  da 
But  at  the  cl^ 
again  through 
examine    the 


of  the  day,  Seale  shouted 
Is  gag:  "I  want  a  chance  to 
Itness.     My     constitutional 
rights  have  beeni  violated." 

Judge    Hoffmjin    warned    him.    "Time    Is 

you  persist,  the  court  will 

KTlth    It    In    an    appropriate 


running  out.  If 
have    to    deal 
manner." 
There    was    do 


He  had  ordered 
yesterday  after 


Indication    what    further 


measures  the  jv  dge  would^-or  could — take. 


Seale  shackled  and  gagged 
the  black  leader  repeatedly 
shouted  demands  to  be  allowed  to  conduct 
hts  own  defense^ 

Seale  has  claimed  he  U  not  represented  by 
the  two  defen^  lawyers,  although  one  of 
them,  Kunstlerl  formally  filed  a  notice  of 
appearing  in  Ills  behalf  before  the  trlaJ 
started.  The  la\4yer  Seale  prefers,  Charles  R. 
Garry  of  San  Piianclsco,  has  been  111  and  un- 
able to  partlclpfaie.  Judge  Hoffman  has  re- 
fused requests  do  delay  the  trial  imtU  Garry 
has  recuperated   from  an  operation. 

The  only  alternative  discipline  available 
to  the  Judge  see  ned  to  be  an  order  excluding 
Seale  from  the  courtroom.  But  the  Seventh 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  here  has  ruled  that 
exclusion  of  a  d  »fendant  is  unconstitutional, 
and  told  a  trial  judge  he  should  have  had 
an  unruly  defendant  bound  and  gagged  In 
court  to  preserw  s  order. 

There  was  same  speculation  that  Judge 
Hoffman  might  order  Seale  kept  in  a  cell 
anyway,  having  demonstrated  that  binding 
and  gagging  hlni  did  not  prevent  disruptions. 

There  is  lega,  precedent  for  binding  and 
gagging  disruptive  defendants.  Two  p>ersons 
among  15  defendants  In  a  narcotics  trieJ 
seven  years  age  were  ordered  restrained  In 
that  manner  by  a  U.S.  District  Judge  in  New 
York. 


A  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  their  con- 
viction and  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  re- 
view It.  The  appellate  court  decisions  said: 
"There  was  no  abuse  of  discretion  In  the 
trial  jTjdge's  action,  taken  to  preserve  secu- 
rity of  the  courtroom,  ordering  two  defend- 
ants gagged  and  shackled  after  one  had 
climbed  Into  the  jury  box  and  pushed  Jtirors 
and  another  had  thrown  a  chair  at  an 
assistant    United    States    Attorney." 

At  one  point  yesterday,  Kunstler,  the  chief 
defense  attorney,  asked  Judge  Hoffman  to 
refer  the  behavior  of  the  marshals  and  the 
binding  and  gagging  of  Seale  to  the  U.S. 
Judicial  Conference,  the  administrative  arm 
of  federal  courts. 

"If  you  don't,  we  will."  Kunstler  told 
Hoffman. 

"Don't  you  threaten  this  court  and  a  dis- 
trict judge  who  has  practiced  law  and  been 
Qjx  state  and  federal  benches  for  many 
years,"  Hoffman  shot  back. 

"When  a  Judge  with  all  that  experience 
has  to  sit  here  and  have  a  defendant  call 
him  'pig'  .  .  ."  Hoffman  continued,  but  Seale 
interrupted  again  with  muffled  protests. 

"Listen  to  him  now,"  Hoffman  said.  "You 
take  that  to  the  Judicial  Conference  or  any- 
where you  choose." 

At  another  pwlnt,  the  other  defense  lawyer, 
Leonard  I.  Welnglass,  afked  Judge  Hoffman 
to  poll  the  Jurors  on  whether  they  felt  they 
could  continue  "orderly  deliberation"  while 
one  defendant  sits  before  them  bound  and 
gagged. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Richard  Schultz 
called  Welnglass'  request  "one  of  the  gross- 
est attempts"  to  influence  the  Jury,  which 
was  present  when  the  request  was  made. 
Hoffman  refused  to  poll  the  Jury. 

The  10  female  and  two  male  Jurors  were 
led  In  and  out  of  the  courtroom  repeatedly 
as  the  Judge  sought  to  prevent  them  from 
hearing  the  outbursts  and  argrunents  this 
morning.  But  several  incidents  took  place  in 
the  Jury's  presence. 

Several  jurors  seemed  visibly  upset  by  the 
scene.  They  occasionally  cast  quick  glances 
in  Scale's  direction,  but  for  the  most  part 
appeared  reluctant  to  look  at  him. 


A  MOVE  TO  VETO  JUSTICE 

(Mr.  RATT.SBACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  Chicago  Sun  Times 
reiterates  the  fact  that  justice  should 
not  be  available  only  to  those  who  can 
afford  it.  Justice  should  be  guaranteed 
to  all  American  citizens. 

Unfortunately,  the  OEO  legal  services 
program,  which  has  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful in  providing  legal  assistance  to 
the  poor,  has  been  endangered  by  a 
Senate  amendment  which  would  threat- 
en the  delivery  of  such  assistance  to 
the  poor. 

As  a  lawyer  and  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  achievements 
of  the  neighborhood  legal  services  pro- 
grams conceived  and  funded  by  OEO. 
Such  action  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stand.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  be  sure 
that  the  poor  continue  to  get  the  expert 
legal  representation  which  OEO  has 
been  providing.  Admittedly,  there  is 
some  temporary  discomfort  in  having 
legal  services  lawyers  challenge  existing 
institutions  which  have  traditionally 
shortchanged  the  poor.  But  yielding  to 
that  irritation  by  putting  shackles  on 


the  legal  services  efforts  would,  I  am 
convinced,  result  in  a  longterm  calam- 
ity for  this  Nation. 

The  Senate  amendment  removes  from 
the  Director  of  OEO  his  power  to  over- 
ride a  Governor's  veto  when  he  feels 
such  action  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
poor  clients.  Such  action  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand.  We  must  do  all  we  can 
to  be  sure  that  the  poor  continue  to  get 
the  expert  legal  representation  which 
OEO  has  been  providing. 

A  Move  To  Veto  Justice 

Sen.  George  Murphy  (R-Callf.)  has  pushed 
through  the  Senate  an  amendment  that 
would  give  governors  the  right  to  veto  any 
legal  service  activity  offered  within  their 
states  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  amendment  Is  attached  to  a  money 
authorization  bill  that  must  go  to  the  House, 
and,  legislatively,  there  will  be  a  chance  to 
erase  the  folly. 

Nonetheless,  the  move  definitely  endangers 
the  legal  services  program,  which  has  be- 
come one  of  OEO's  true  successes.  OEO  Di- 
rector Donald  Rumsfeld  will  need  all  the 
allies  he  can  muster. 

The  legal  services  program  has  brought  to 
the  poor  and  harassed  something  they  have 
not  historically  experienced :  expert  legal  rep- 
resentation and  protection  of  the  law  in  both 
minor  and  major  matters.  Naturally,  the  pro- 
gram— staffed  by  1,800  eager  and  persistent 
attorneys — has  made  enemies.  It  has  done  so 
because  the  lawyers  often  step  on  establish- 
ment toes. 

One  of  the  luminaries  sent  limping  on  oc- 
casion Is  Murphy's  friend  and  former  screen 
colleague.  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  California. 

Reagan  has  been  sorely  troubled  by  mi- 
grant workers  demanding  reform  down  on 
the  farm.  He  has  been  at  least  as  sorely 
troubled  by  the  OEO  legal  assistance  given 
these  workers. 

For  example,  as  Tom  Llttlewood  of  The 
Sun-Times  Washington  Bureau  pointed  out 
Monday,  these  attorneys  "resisted  the  im- 
portation of  Mexican  braceros  to  pick  the 
tomato  crop  thwarted  Reagan's  cutback  in 
medical  care  for  the  needy  aged  and  blocked 
a  school  district  from  closing  classes  so  the 
students  could  help  with  the  grape  harvest." 

Reagan,  of  course,  is  not  the  only  state  of- 
ficial to  feel  the  impact  of  the  OEO  efforts, 
and  the  lawyers  themselves  have  rubbed  a 
little  salt  In  the  sore  spots.  Rumsfeld  ap- 
pointee Terry  F.  Lenzner,  head  of  the  legal 
services  program,  said  he  plans  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  legal  assistance  activities  to 
community  questions  such  as  poor  garbage 
pickup,  bad  street  lighting  or  other  "mis- 
allocation  of  resources." 

And  In  Augtist  a  group  of  poverty  lawyers 
banded  together  to  "oppose  and  resist  poli- 
tical ...  or  other  interference  In  the  effective 
representation  of  our  clients  who  are  Indi- 
gent." 

.  The  poor  need  this  tough-minded  help,  for 
justice  should  not  belong  only  to  those  who 
can  afford  it.  Let's  hope  a  few  voices  are 
raised  to  that  effect  in  Congress. 
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A  CALL  FOR  SE3^ATE  ACTION  ON  THE 
BILL  TO  REVISE  THE  DRAFT  SYS- 
TEM 

(Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  yesterday  considered  and 
passed  legislation  which  affects  the  lives 
of  all  our  young  men  who  must  still  face 
the  possibility  of  military  service.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  draft  concerns 


more  individuals  in  a  personal  way  than 
virtually  any  other  Federal  program. 

Through  the  years  our  draft  system  has 
become  a  hodge-podge  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  have  created  some  most  un- 
just situations.  Too  often  we  have  heard 
from  the  young  man  who  has  volunteered 
for  military  service  only  to  be  turned 
down  for  physical  reasons,  and  then, 
later,  drafted  and  told  that  he  has  met 
the  standards.  Frequently  we  have  heard 
similar  stories  about  men  who  were 
turned  down  because  of  failure  to  reach 
certam  educational  standards,  only  to  be 
found  acceptable  under  other  standards 
when  drafted. 

I  know  we  are  all  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  one  of  our  greatest  responsibilities  is 
to  the  young  men  of  America.  We  owe 
these  people  the  opportunity  to  plan  their 
future  with  a  degree  of  certainty.  Our 
present  draft  laws  deny  this  right  to  the 
majority  of  the  young  men  of  our  coun- 
ti7.  President  Nixon  has  recognized  the 
need  for  substantive  change  in  the  draft 
law  and  has  made  proposals  that  we 
bring  greater  equity  to  the  system.  The 
House  yesterday  provided  the  legal  in- 
strument that  will  allow  the  President  to 
implement  his  reform. 

The  bill  which  we  have  passed  wUl  re- 
move the  final  roadblock  in  the  way  of 
the  President's  plan  to  revise  the  system. 
We  can  soon  have  a  draft  that  will  take 
the  youngest  first  by  a  system  of  random 
selection  that  will  reduce  the  period  of 
uncertainty  from  7  years  to  1  year  or  less. 
We  can  soon  have  a  complete  study  of 
the  policies  of  deferment  and  exemption 
that  have  grown  at  the  local  level.  This 
review  of  guidelines,  standards,  and  pro- 
cedures by  the  National  Security  Council 
and  the  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
should  be  carried  out  swiftly  with  the 
least  delay  possible.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  the  President's 
plan  for  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  distressed  to  learn 
from  this  morning's  news  that  the  Sen- 
ate leadership  has  apparently  decided  not 
to  consider  this  or  any  other  draft  legis- 
lation during  the  current  session  of  the 
Congress.  I  am  extremely  disappointed 
in  this  news  because  I  feel  that  we  owe 
more  to  the  young  men  of  America  than 
mere  lipservice  to  their  problems.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate  will  move  forward  in  con- 
sideration of  the  House  bill.  The  strength 
of  our  form  of  government  rests  to  great 
degree  on  the  confidence  that  the  people 
have  in  their  legislators.  I  hope  that  we 
can  merit  the  confidence  of  our  draft 
age  citizens  by  showing  through  legisla- 
tive action  that  we  are  concerned  for 
their  future..  Favorable  consideration  of 
the  House  passed  bill  is  the  least  that  can 
be  done  to  show  the  young  men  of  Amer- 
ica that  we  do  care. 


Anchorage-New    York,    not    including 
Seattle  and  Chicago. 

This  action  came  as  a  disappointment 
to  Washington  State  Interests  since, 
geographically.  Seattle  is  the  nearest  big- 
city  gateway  to  Japan.  And,  while  this 
has  been  overlooked,  the  oversight  can  be 
rectified  next  year. 

The  State  Department  has  assured 
Seattle  interests  that  it  will  consider 
Seattle's  position  in  1970  negotiations 
with  the  Japanese,  and  accordingly,  I 
have,  this  day,  sent  a  letter  to  the  State 
Department  strongly  uiging  that  they 
give  such  consideration  to  Seattle  as  a 
gateway  to  the  Orient  and  that  I  be  kept 
informed  of  any  moves  they  make  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  air-route  decisions  can 
overlook  geography  just  so  long.  With 
the  advent  of  747 's  and,  in  a  few  years, 
supersonic  transports,  passengers  will 
want  the  shortest  possible  nonstop 
routes.  The  first  step  in  improving  Seat- 
tle's status  should  be  taken  through  a 
regional  agreement  to  seek  flight  rights 
through  SeatUe  for  Japan  Air  Lines  and 
a  U.S.  au-Une. 

Presently  there  is  just  one  Seattle- 
Tokyo  combination  carrier.  The  main 
thrust  of  transpacific  air  travel  now  is 
by  way  of  the  island-hopping  central 
Pacific,  about  1,200  miles  longer.  Three- 
carrier  competition  through  the  Seattle 
gateway,  coupled  with  a  badly  needed 
reduction  in  Pacific  fares,  and  fares 
based  on  mileage,  could  place  Seattle  in 
its  rightful  role  as  the  Nation's  leading 
transpacific  gateway. 

But,  the  next  move  is  up  to  our  Gov- 
ernment, and,  again,  I  trust  the  State 
Department  will  be  true  to  its  word  in 
keeping  Seattle's  geography  and  the 
world's  air  travelers  in  mind  during  the 
1970  negotiations  with  the  Japanese  on 
air  routes  to  the  United  States. 


AIR    TRAVELERS    DESERVE    MORE 
U.S.-ORIENT  SERVICE  TO  JAPAN 

I  Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  the  United 
States  and  Japan  have  reached  agree- 
ment on  an  air  route  between  Tokyo- 


ECONOMIC  CONCENTRATION 


(Mr.  TTERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  June 
of  this  year,  I  took  the  floor  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  what  seemed  to  me  an 
untenable  attack  on  business  by  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. I  was  disturbed  by  statements  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  his  staff  that 
they  were  going  to  move  to  block  mergers 
of  large  companies  on  the  basis  of  "eco- 
nomic concentration."  It  appeared  to  me 
to  be  an  attack  on  "bigness,"  despite  the 
absence  of  a  legal  basis  for  such  a  posi- 
tion. 

It  was  my  feeling  then,  as  it  is  now, 
that  if  there  are  social  or  economic  dan- 
gers inherent  in  concentration  or  in  the 
current  conglomerate  trend,  it  is  the 
duty  and  obhgation  of  Congress  to  ex- 
amine the  situation,  and  after  a  review 
of  the  facts,  pass  such  legislation  as  nec- 
essary. Certainly,  in  the  absence  of  spe- 
cific law,  the  Justice  Department  over- 
steps its  bounds  by  pursuing  the  "big- 
ness is  bad"  philosophy,  which  has  been 
rebuffed  time  and  time  agam  in  the 
courts. 

I  take  the  floor  today  to  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  last  week  a  Federal 


court  again  made  the  point  absolutely 
clear.  On  Tuesday.  October  21.  Chief 
Judge  William  H.  Timbers,  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Con- 
necticut, denied  Government  motions  for 
a  preliminary  injunction  to  block  the 
mergers  of  International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corp.  with  the  Grlnnell  Corp., 
of  Providence,  and  the  Hartford  Fire  In- 
surance Co.,  of  Hartford.  The  Justice  De- 
partment has  injected  the  issue  of  eco- 
nomic concentration  in  both  of  these 
cases. 

My  beUef  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's position,  as  espoused  by  its  Anti- 
trust Chief  Richard  McLaren,  goes  well 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  existing  law  is 
substantiated  by  Judge  Timbers'  deci- 
sion. He  made  plain  his  view  that  section 
7  of  the  Clayton  Act  should  not  be  wield- 
ed irresponsibly  to  cover  efforts  to  block 
mergers  on  the  basis  of  economic  con- 
centration. 

To  quote  from  a  press  release  issued  by 
the  court: 

A  key  statement  In  Judge  Timbers'  decision 
rejects  the  government's  argiunent  regard- 
ing economic  concentration.  Pointing  out 
that  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  "proscribes 
only  those  mergers  the  effect  of  which  'may 
be  substantially  to  lessen  competition',  not 
those  mergers  the  effect  of  which  may  be 
substantially  to  Increase  economic  concen- 
tration," the  Judge  then  concluded  (Opin- 
ion,?. 71-72)  : 

"The  alleged  adverse  effects  of  economic 
concentration  brought  about  by  merger  ac- 
tivity, especially  merger  activity  o:  large  di- 
versity corporations  such  as  ITT.  arguably 
may  be  such  that,  as  a  matter  of  social  and 
economic  policy,  the  standard  by  which  the 
legality  of  a  merger  should  be  measured  un- 
der the  anti-trust  laws  is  the  degree  to  which 
it  may  increase  economic  concentration — not 
merely  the  degree  to  which  It  may  lessen 
competition.  If  the  standard  is  to  be  changed, 
however,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Court  It  is 
fundamental  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment that  that  determination  t>e  made  by 
the  Congress  and  not  by  the  courts." 

Judge  Timbers'  finding  also  adds  va- 
lidity to  the  warnings  issued  by  President 
Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Productivity  that 
the  Justice  Department  should  not  take 
antitrust  action  against  conglomerates 
on  the  basis  of  "nebulous  fears  about  size 
and  economic  power." 

Similarly,  a  panel  of  antitrust  experts 
earlier  had  told  President  Johnson  that 
antimerger  attacks  on  large  companies 
using  the  Clayton  Act  would  have  to  be 
through  "a  contrived  interpretation." 

The  Justice  Department  has  been  re- 
buffed twice  in  its  attempt  to  extend  the 
Clayton  Act— in  this  case  and  earUer  in 
the  Northwest-Goodrich  merger  case. 

In  view  of  these  court  rulings  and  the 
expert  advice  of  two  study  groups,  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  for  the  Justice 
Department  to  reconsider  seriously  its 
policies  with  regard  to  mergers. 

If,  as  it  claims,  conglomerate  mergers 
are  causing  economic  and  social  harm, 
Congress  is  willing  to  hear  the  facts.  As 
Judge  Timbers  said,  it  is  a  matter  for 
Congress  and  not  the  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  press  release 
issued  by  Judge  Timbers  in  the  Record. 

United   States   Against   ITT  and   Grinnell 
Corp..  Civil  No.  13319,  and  United  STA-rES 
Against  ITT  and  The  Hartfcwd  Fire  In- 
surance Co.,  Civn.  No.  13320 
(Note. — For  the  convenience  of  the  press 

and  other  news  media— In  view  of  the  length 
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of  thia  oplnlob  and  the  6  pjn.  release  hour 
(after  the  cloving  of  all  stock  ^icbangts  in 
the  United  States,  Including  thoee  on  the 
West  coast)— ^here  Is  a  nutshell  summary.) 

New  Haviw,  October  21. — Chief  Judge  Wil- 
liam H.  Timbers,  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Dlstrlot  of  Connecticut,  today  denied 
government  ijotlons  for  preliminary  Injunc- 
tions In  two  antitrust  suits  brought  by  the 
government  t«  enjoin  proposed  acquisitions 
by  ITT  of  the  Btock  of  Grlnnell  Corp  of  Prov- 
idence and  tl|e  stock  of  The  Hartford  Plre 
Insurance  Co.  ^f  Hartford.  Judge  Timbers  di- 
rected that  'Ihold  separate  orders"  be  en- 
tered In  bothi  cases  to  preserve  the  status 
quo  pending  trial  and  decision  on  the  merits. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  decision  is  that 
the  companlet  will  be  free  to  consummate 
the  mergers  M  soon  as  formal  orders  are 
entered  one  :*eek  from  today;  but  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  trial  on  the  merits, 
Orlnnell  and  Hartford  must  be  operated  as 
separate  com|>anle8  and  must  make  no 
changes  In  tfielr  operations  which  might 
hinder  divestiture  If  ultimately  ordered. 

The  nT-H4rtford  and  ITT-Grlnnell  mer- 
gers are  said  to  constitute  the  largest  com- 
bined merger  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  With  JTTs  assets  of  $4,022,400,000. 
Hartford's  assets  of  $1,891,700,000  and  Grln- 
neU's  assets  of  $184,453,228,  the  resulting 
combine  will  have  total  assets  in  excess  of 
$6  Wnion. 

Oae  result  of  the  decision  today  to  permit 
the  mergers  t^  be  consiunmated  Is  that  the 
18,661  stockhdlders  of  Hartford,  will  realize 
an  aggregate  gain  of  approximately  $800,- 
000.000:  and  Grlnnell's  5,939  stockholders  will 
realize  an  aggregate  gain  of  about  $75,000,000. 
If  preliminary  Injunctions  had  been  granted, 
ITT,  as  well  4s  Hartford  and  Grlnnell.  had 
announced  th$t  the  proposed  mergers  would 
have  been  teriilnated. 

Judge  Tlmbfrs'  77  page  opinion  filed  late 
today,  after  a;  detailed  analysis  of  the  evi- 
dence Introduced  at  the  5  day  hearing  in 
September,  concludes — with  respect  to  each 
of  the  govemoienfs  claims  that  the  pro- 
posed merger^  would  result  In  substantial 
lessening  of  cpmpetltlon — that  the  govern- 
ment has  not  Sustained  Us  burden  of  estab- 
lishing a  reaa(Dnable  probability  of  success 
in  proving  its  case  on  the  merits  at  trial. 

A  key  state^ient  In  Judge  Timbers'  deci- 
sion rejects  tlje  government's  argiunent  re- 
garding economic  concentration.  Pointing 
out  that  Sectlfcn  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  'pro- 
scrlbes  only  those  mergers  the  effect  of 
which  "may  b«  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition', Ttot  I  thoee  mergers  the  effect  of 
which  may  be  substantially  to  Increase  eco- 
nomic concentration,"  the  Judge  then  con- 
cluded (Opinion,  p.  71-72)  : 

"The  allege4  adverse  effects  of  economic 
concentration  Isrought  about  by  merger  ac- 
tivity, eepeclaUy  merger  activity  of  large 
diversified  corJHJratlons  such  as  ITT,  argu- 
ably may  be  such  that,  as  a  matter  of 
social  and  economic  policy,  the  stand- 
ard by  which  tfce  legality  of  a  merger  should 
be  measxired  u^der  the  antitrust  laws  is  the 
degree  to  whlth  It  may  increase  economic 
ooncentratlon-j-not  merely  the  degree  to 
which  It  majj  lessen  competition.  If  the 
standard  is  td  be  changed,  however,  in  the 
opinion  of  th\A  Court  It  is  fundamental  un- 
der our  systemj  of  government  that  that  de- 
termination bi  made  by  the  Congress  and 
not  by  the  coi^rts." 

In  deciding  1  that  "hold  separate"  orders 
should  be  eniered.  Judge  Timbers  stated 
(Opinion,  p.  74)  : 

"The  Court  bas  decided,  however.  In  the 
exercise  of  lt4  Inherent  equitable  powers 
and  pursuant  to  what  It  believes  to  be  sound 
administration!  ot  federal  Justice,  to  condi- 
tion the  denial  of  preliminary  injunctions 
upon  the  entrj  of  appropriate  hold  separate 
orders  to  preserve  the  status  quo  pending 
hearing  and  dleclsion  of  the  case  on  their 
merits." 


Judge  Timbers'  decision  today  denying  the 
government's  motions  for  preliminary  in- 
junctions cannot  be  appealed  either  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Coiirt  or  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  government  has  stated  that 
It  will  not  seek  to  appeal  the  decision  (Opin- 
ion, p.  74  n.  98).  The  only  appeal  In  a  gov- 
ernment antitrust  suit  under  Section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  Is  from  a  final  Judgment 
after  trial;  and  that  appeal  must  be  taken 
directly  from  the  District  Court  to  the  UJ8. 
Supreme  CJourt. 

Acknowledging  the  assistance  of  counsel 
for  all  parties.  Judge  Timbers  stated,  "The 
Court  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  briefs, 
oral  arguments  and  proposed  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law  from  able  counsel 
for  all  parties"  (Opinion,  p.  5).  And  he 
praised  losing  counsel  for  the  government 
In  these  words  (Opinion,  p.  72)  : 

"Government  counsel  on  the  instant  pre- 
liminary injunction  motions  have  demon- 
strated competence  and  diligence  of  the 
highest  order  In  presenting  the  government's 
cases  fully,  fairly  and  at  all  times  In  keep- 
ing with  the  high  professional  standards  of 
the  Department  of  Justice." 


WATSON  COMMENDS  PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY  ORGANIZATION 

(Mr.  WATSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  few  days,  Princeton  University  stu- 
dents have  been  calling  upon  Members  of 
Congress  in  an  attempt  to  gain  congres- 
sional support  for  an  organization 
founded  by  them  entitled,  "Under- 
graduates for  a  Stable  America,"  or  USA. 

I  commend  these  very  forthright  and 
patriotic  yoimg  Americans.  Their  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  make  the  American 
people  aware  of  the  magnlflcent  sacrifice 
being  waged  by  our  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam for  the  cause  of  freedom.  Sym- 
bolically, they  have  chosen  Veterans 
Day.  November  11,  as  a  time  for  Amer- 
icans to  demonstrate  their  support  for 
these  noble  efforts  by  our  men  as  well  as 
the  untiring  devotion  and  dedication  by 
President  Nixon  to  find  an  honorable 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  students  certainly 
have  my  overwhelming  support,  and  I 
believe  that  all  Americans  who  truly 
want  an  honorable  and  just  solution  to 
the  Vietnam  war  will  also  give  them 
their  support.  I  am  proud  that  one  of 
them,  Ken  Graham,  is  a  resident  of  my 
congressional  district.  His  parents.  Dr. 
and  Mrs,  Bothwell  Graham,  are  dear 
friends  of  mine,  and  they  can  be  justly 
proud  of  their  son. 

These  students  are  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  youthful  radicals  who  organized 
and  participated  in  the  recent  so-called 
Vietnam  moratorium  day.  Instead  of  do- 
ing such  despicable  things  as  burning  the 
US.  fiag,  throwing  garbage — real  and 
verbal — at  police  oflBcers.  burning  draft 
cards,  and  so  forth,  like  some  of  their 
militant  campus  contemporaries,  these 
students  are  doing  something  for  their 
coimtry  and  its  efforts  to  keep  Southeast 
Asia  free  from  Communist  tyranny. 

While  it  is  disturbing  to  see  youthful 
militants  degrade  America,  it  is  abso- 
lutely appalling  when  the  old  guard  lib- 
erals join  their  ranks.  A  number  of  these, 
of  course,  are  politicians  who  are  seeking 


to  capitalize  politically  on  the  antiwar 
sentiment.  Their  demagoguery  is  disgust- 
ing. 

While  I  would  always  fight  for  the  right 
of  a  person  to  dissent,  it  is  most  tragic 
when  cynical  public  figures  Join  hand  in 
hand  with  the  most  notorious  radical 
leftists,  including  Commimists  and  an- 
archists, to  undermine  the  morale  of  our 
troops  in  Vietnam,  Whether  intentional 
or  not,  they  and  others  like  them  have 
aided  the  Communists,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  an  American  fighting  man  over  there 
right  now  who  would  state  differently. 
They  have  delivered  a  propaganda  vic- 
tory to  Hanoi,  and  because  of  their 
tirades  and  opportimistic  babbling.  North 
Vietnam  will  continue  to  carry  on  this 
terrible  war,  operating  under  the  illusion 
that  most  Americans  subscribe  to  their 
unpatriotic  handlworic. 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  a  dele- 
gation from  the  Japanese  Diet,  here  in 
the  Capitol,  with  the  Honorable  Phil 
Landruh,  chairman  of  our  informal 
House  Textile  Committee,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  Jonas,  vice  chairman  of 
our  group.  Both  Houses  of  the  Japanese 
Diet  were  represented.  The  purpose  of 
this  meeting  was  to  promote  an  under- 
standing for  the  urgent  need  of  a  volun- 
tary agreement  limiting  Japanese  textile 
imports  to  the  United  States. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
gentleman  frwn  Georgia  (Mr.  Landrum), 
informed  our  Japanese  friends  that  leg- 
islation providing  for  mandatory  quotas 
would  be  Initiated  In  the  House;  and  he 
predicted  it  would  pass  unless  Japan, 
with  a  favorable  textile  trade  balance  of 
$1.2  billion  in  1968,  manifests  more  in- 
terest in  a  volimtary  agreement  limiting 
her  textile  expx>rts  to  the  United  States 
in  aU  categories,  including  manmade 
fiber,  woolen  g<x)ds.  and  blends  as  well  as 
cotton,  to  reasonable  levels  with  a  proviso 
that  they  and  other  exporting  nations 
share  the  future  growth  of  our  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  asking  much 
of  our  Japanese  friends.  We  are  only 
seeking  orderly  trade  in  textiles  covering 
all  categories  which  would  be  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  As  so  many  times  in 
the  past  with  representatives  from 
Japan,  the  Japanese  Diet  delegation  was 
imder  the  erroneous  impression  that  the 
American  textile  industry  was  not  really 
hurting  from  Japanese  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  quite  the  contrary  is  true. 
The  American  textile  Industry  is  hurt- 
ing badly.  The  condition  grows  progres- 
sively worse.  We  had  been  hoping  that 
a  voluntary  agreement  with  Japan  would 
have  been  reached  long  before  now.  The 
entire  textile  market  is  threatened.  Only 
a  moment  ago  I  received  the  following 
release  from  the  Abney  Mills: 

NXWaRXliKABB 

OuncNwooD,  8.O.,  October  29,  1969. — Ab- 
ney Mills  announced  today  that  It  will  dis- 
continue the  operation  of  approximately 
2,000  narrow  looms  at  its  Brandon  Plant, 
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It  will  continue  to  operate  in  this  mill  ap- 
proximately five  hundred  80"  X-3  looms, 
along  with  the  necessary  arupporting  equip- 
ment. 

The  300  people  involved  in  the  reduction 
will  be  offered  employment  in  the  other  14 
Abney  plants,  including  the  new  Sally  Plant 
Just  coming  into  fuU  production. 

Management  said  this  decision  was  re- 
luctantly reached  after  much  study.  The 
overall  depressed  condition  of  the  textile 
market,  due  to  imports  and  adverse  eco- 
nomic conditions,  made  the  move  necessary. 

This  release  follows  the  closing  of 
1,911  looms  and  80.496  spindles  at  an- 
other Abney  plant  in  Anderson,  S,C., 
located  in  my  congressional  district, 
only  a  few  months  ago.  Also,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, here  is  another  letter  that  arrived 
in  my  office  a  moment  ago  from  a  good 
American  and  textile  employee.  Mr. 
Lenwood  W.  Melton  works  in  the  finish- 
ing plant  of  the  Granltevllle  Co.  It  has 
been  years  since  this  particular  plant 
has  run  less  than  6  days  a  week. 

The  letter  follows: 

GRANrrEvn.LE,  S.C. 

October  24,  1969. 
Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ritresentative  Dorn:  From  recent 
articles  I  have  read  In  magazines  and  news- 
papers, I  find  that  you  are  working  towards 
improving  the  textile  Imports  In  our  country. 
I  appreciate  all  efforts  that  you  are  making 
for  me  in  Washington. 

Recently  Granltevllle  Company  posted  on 
the  Bulletin  Board  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  Textile  Chemist  and  Colorist  pub- 
lished August  27,  1969,  staUng  that  imports 
for  this  year  are  13%  ahead  of  1968  and  that 
In  the  "blend  program"  are  32%  ahead. 

I  work  In  the  finishing  plant  of  Granlte- 
vllle Company  In  Granltevllle,  South  Caro- 
lina. For  a  nvimber  of  years  we  have  been 
running  six  days.  In  recent  months,  however, 
we  have  been  on  short  time  due  to  the  busi- 
ness situation.  Since  textile  wages  are  among 
the  lowest  In  the  country,  other  industries 
may  be  able  to  survive  on  short  time  but  we 
cannot.  The  loss  of  money  In  my  weekly 
earnings,  plus  the  inflation  running  wild  in 
this  country  Is  putting  me  In  a  very  bad  fi- 
nancial position.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  la 
that  my  fellow  employees  and  I  need  to  work 
six  days  to  provide  for  our  families. 

Please  continue  your  efforts  in  Washington 
on  behalf  of  the  textile  Industry  In  our 
country. 

Very  truly  yotirs, 

Lenwood  W.  Melton. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Dan  River  Mills,  one  of 
our  great  textile  firms,  closed  three  mills 
in  Alabama  a  few  months  ago  and  are 
now  closing  two  mills  in  Clifton,  S.C. 
They  are  seriously  curtailing  in  several 
other  plants.  The  following  article  is  a 
cold  hard  fact  of  the  depressed  textile 
market  in  this  coimtry  due  principally  to 
imports  from  Japan: 

[Prom  the  Dally  News  Record,  Oct.  28.  19«01 
Dan  Riveb  Sttffers  $248,000  Iioss  in  Quarter 

Greenville,  S.C. — A  combination  of  low 
volume,  unsatisfactory  fabric  prices  and 
higher  costs  brought  about  a  third-quarter 
net  loss  of  $248,000  for  Dan  River  Mills,  Inc., 
the  company  said   Monday. 

This  contrasted  with  a  net  profit  of  $1,- 
656,000  or  28  cents  a  share  for  the  like  period 
of  last  year. 

The  loss  dropped  earnings  for  the  39  weeks 
ended  Sept.  27  54.6  per  cent  to  $2,661,000. 
or  43  cents  a  share,  from  $5,852,000,  or  $1 
a  share  for  the  period  of  1968. 
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Sales  <or  the  quarter  increased  6  per  cent 
but  showed  a  1. 1  per  cent  decrease  tor  the  88 
weeks.  The  quarter  net  sales  totaled  $68,916,- 
000,  against  $66,564,000,  while  the  39-week 
volume  was  $215,453,000  compared  with  $217,- 
768,000  a  year  earUer. 

The  sales  and  earnings  of  Morganton  Ho- 
siery Mills,  Inc.,  are  Included  In  the  figures 
for  thU  year,  and  results  for  1968  have  been 
restated  to  Include  Morganton's  operaUons. 
Morganton  was  acquired  on  Oct.  8,  1868  on  a 
pooling  of  Interests  basis. 

Diirlng  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year 
Morganton  reported  sales  of  $6,808,000  and 
net  earnings  of  $308,000.  For  the  three 
months,  the  hosiery  manufacturer  had  sales 
of  $2,186,000  and  net  earnings  of  $100,000. 

R.  S.  Small,  president,  said  staple  fabrics, 
such  as  sheeting  and  twUls,  and  several  major 
apparel  fabrics,  such  as  shirtings  and  dress 
goods,  were  severely  affected  by  Imports. 
This  curtailed  volume  and  prevented  price 
Increases  adequate  to  compensate  for  higher 
wage  and  other  cost.  He  noted  that  produc- 
tion had  been  cut  back  in  many  of  the  com- 
pany%  plants,  and  that  two  mUls  of  the 
Clifton  division  were  now  being  closed  down. 
Earlier  this  year,  a  third  mill  at  Clifton  was 
shut  down  because  of  unprofitable  opera- 
tions. 

Small  said  there  had  been  a  general  soften- 
ing of  the  textile  market,  accompanied  by  in- 
ventory reduction  programs  by  customers,  re- 
flecting concern  about  future  business  and 
the  high  cost  of  money.  Many  of  the  factors 
that  have  adversely  affected  operations  are 
expected  to  continue  through  the  fourth 
quarter,  he  added. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first  time  this 
great  company  hsis  lost  money  in  any 
quarter  since  1947,  and  it  is  attributed 
to  excessive  Japanese  imports.  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  situation  is  desperate  in 
some  localities  where  curtailment  in  the 
work  week  has  gone  from  6  to  5  and  in 
some  places  to  4  or  less  days.  I  wish  to 
restate  our  position  that  we  much  prefer 
to  work  out  a  voluntary  agreement  with 
Japan  in  all  categories  of  manmade  fiber, 
woolen  goods,  blends,  apparel,  as  well  as 
cotton.  If  nothing  is  done,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve this  Congress  will  take  positive 
action  to  limit  imports  by  mandatory 
quotas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  work  out 
a  voluntary  agreement,  I  am  pleased 
to  say  we  have  the  support  of  a  great  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  the  Honorable 
Maurice  Stans  and  the  support  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  I  strongly  urge  the  President 
to  bring  these  facts  of  injury  to  our  great 
textile  industry  so  essential  to  our  na- 
tional defense  to  the  attention  of  Prime 
Minister  Eisaku  Sato  when  he  meets  with 
him  in  November. 


POUR  IT  ON,  SPIRO 


(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
those  critics  of  our  Vice  President  who 
think  that  they  alone  have  a  license  to 
speak  their  mind,  let  me  say  that  they 
are  wrong.  The  Vice  President's  message 
in  New  Orleans  was  certainly  an  expres- 
sion of  my  sentiments.  In  fact,  if  a  poll 
were  taken,  we  would  no  doubt  find  that 
his  remarks  reflect  the  attitude  of  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans.  It  is  very  enlighten- 
ing when  a  Vice  President  will  speak  up 
for  the  silent  Americans  who  would  like 


to  be  heard  but  who  have  no  forum  for 
their  remarks.  Vice  President  Agniw's 
statements  were  applicable  and  they  were 
succinctly  expressed. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser  expresses  my  feelings  quite 
well.  I  now  Insert  It  In  the  R«cord  : 
Pour  It  On,  Spiro 
The  reaction  of  the  "effete  bunch  of  im- 
pudent snobs."  as  Vice  President  Agnew  called 
the  supporters  of  M-Day,  proves  Agnew's 
Indictment. 

They  reacted  exactly  like  an  effete  bunch 
of  Impudent  snobs  who,  to  add  the  rest  of 
Splro's  statement,  "characterize  themselves 
as  intellectuals." 

Foul,  they  cried:  they  have  a  copjrright  on 
name-calling  and  who  does  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent think  he  is  to  respond  in  kind? 

For  our  part,  we  think  Agnew's  statement 
was  far  too  gentle.  He  was  talking  about  the 
scune  group  which  has  marched  arovmd  curs- 
ing and  vilifying  two  president*  and  the  na- 
Uon  as  a  whole;  essentially  the  same  group 
which  attacked  not  only  candidates  Nixon 
and  Agnew  as  warmongers  a  year  ago,  but 
Hubert  Humphrey  as  well. 

The  same  group  wrung  their  hands  in  de- 
spair because  a  mixed  bag  of  hippies,  ylpples, 
anarchists,  commies  and  Amerlc»-h*t«» 
were  not  allowed  to  exercise  theli  democratic 
prerogative  to  tear  up  Chicago  and  the  Demo- 
cratic National  (Convention  last  year. 

They're  against  everything  except  an  Amer- 
ica reshaped  in  their  own  Image— effeta, 
powerless,  fawning  and  coddling  Its  impudent 
snobs  In  their  every  demand. 

As  expected,  the  pundlte  are  saying  Agnew 
is  serving  as  Nixon's  hatchet  man,  that  he's 
"tricky  Dicky's"  answer  to  George  WaUace 
and  the  President's  attempt  to  court  more 
conservatives  who  doubt  that  he  is  one. 

It  doesn't  matter  what  the  ulterloi-  motive 
was,  if  there  was  one.  The  apparent  one  is 
good  enough.  Agnew  simply  told  off  the 
effete  corps  In  language  they  might  under- 
stand. 

You  don't  beat  around  the  bush  with 
mobocrats;  you  call  them  what  they  are.  And 
you  also  caU  them  servants  of  Hanoi,  as 
Agnew  had  implied  In  an  earlier  statement, 
following  North  Vietnam's  praise  of  Its 
"comrades  in  arms"  in  America.  Agnew  could 
have  gone  much  farther  than  that  too. 

They  talk  about  dissent,  these  impudent 
snobs,  but  they  mean  it  should  be  a  one-way 
proposition.  Agnew  taught  them  something 
of  what  dissent  means.  We  hope  he  will  ig- 
nore the  girlish  screams  and  lay  it  on  some 
more,  harder. 

They  want  "dialogue,"  they  say.  Spiro  U 
giving  it  to  them,  and  their  outraged  screams 
prove  the  falsity  of  their  position.  They  don't 
want  free  discussion,  dialogue,  dissent;  what 
they  want  is  the  unUateral  right  of  vUifica- 
tlon,  confusion,  mob  scenes. 

Our  guess  Is  that  old  Harry  Trtiman,  a 
master  of  pouring  It  on.  Is  sitting  there  on 
his  Missouri  porch  and  smUlng  at  Agnew's 
performance,  but  also  wishing  he  could  teach 
Spiro  a  few  pointers  about  reaUy  getting 
rough. 

Agnew  has  been  type-cast  by  those  he  or- 
fended  as  a  hack  and  an  oaf.  If  so,  he's  prov- 
ing that  even  an  oaf  can  flush  oow*rds. 


FAIR  PAY  FOR  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 
(Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  almost  8  years  since  the  Congress 
committed  itself  to  the  principle  that 
Federal  employees  deserve  salaries  com- 
parable with  that  earned  by  workers  in 
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private  industiy.  Last  week  the  House 
finally  passed  H.R.  13000,  a  small  step 
toward  fair  pay!  for  postal  employees,  but 
I  rise  today  tol  remind  the  House  that 
that  action  wa$  only  a  start,  if  we  are 
to  fulfill  our  obligation  to  pay  those 
that  handle  thi  mail  what  they  deserve 
on  the  basis  ot  their  needs,  skills,  and 
efforts.  j 

For  postal  enlployees  are  among  those 
Americans  treated  most  unfairly  in  these 
times  of  uneveh  progress  toward  social 
justice.  In  paitt.  this  Is  because  these 
devoted  public  servants  have  lived  up 
to  their  celebrnted  motto  so  faithfully 
that  they  tend  to  be  taken  for  granted  in 
the  public  mind.  On  they  toil,  faithfully 
and  unobtrxisiVely,  while  all  around 
them  wheels  ^ueak  noisily  and  get 
greased. 

But  what  neither  snow  nor  rain  nor 
sleet  nor  hail  hjave  been  able  to  do  over 
the  centuries,  hational  neglect  is  now 
threatening  to '  accomplish.  At  last  the 
dedicated  and  ajmost-forgotten  men  and 
women  of  the  aostal  service  are  growing 
desperate. 
.  We  txMst  them  to  ferry  much  of  the 
national  comm  ;rce,  to  respect  and  de- 
liver our  personal  secrets,  to  sort  and 
transport  tons  :)f  literature  of  all  kinds. 
But  we  will  no;  pay  them  nearly  what 
they  could  be  paid  for  doing  less  and 
easier  work  in  dther  callings.  We  expect 
them  to  do  forjver  what  no  one  else  is 
asked  to  do  ex:ept  in  short  periods  of 
national  emergency:  to  accept  appeals 
for  loyalty  to  Ihe  country  they  love  in 
lieu  of  fair  treatment  by  that  country. 
It  is  wrong  to  a  sk  this  of  any  American 
More  than  thai,  it  is  demeaning  to  all 
Americans  wh(  n  any  of  their  fellow 
citizens  are  put  in  this  kind  of  situation. 
And  it  is  certa  nly  not  in  the  national 
interest  to  allov '  the  wage  scale  of  those 
who  work  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  become  a  nat  onal  disgrace. 

Salaries  in  pivate  industry  continue 
to  rise,  but  pay  increases  are  denied  to 
postal  employes  in  the  name  of  com- 
bating inflation.  The  result  is  that  postal 
employees  suffe:-  twice  over— prices  rise 
but  not  their  salaries.  How  long  can  we 
go  on  telling  pi'ople  who  we  undei-paid 
to  begin  with,  and  who  additionally  are 
being  crushed  by  inflation,  that  they 
cannot  be  paid  fi  lirly  because  if  they  were 
paid  fairly  it  would  contribute  to  "infla- 
tion? 

Even  after  21  years  of  service,  the  best 
a  postal  employ(e  can  hope  for  is  almost 
S2.000  a  year  les|s  than  what  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  has  found  to  be  the 
minimum  level  for  a  moderate  standard 
of  living.  It  is  no  mystery  in  these  cir- 
cumstances why  postal  employees  aban- 
don their  jobs  tvice  as  frequently  as  do 
other  Government  workers.  What  is 
mysterious  is  hew  the  public  can  expect 
to  get  better  mail  service  by  paying 
poverty-level  w^ges  to  those  who  must 
provide  the  service. 

Is  it  not  high  time  we  realized  that  one 
good  way  to  begjn  to  improve  the  postal 
service  might  be(  to  improve  the  working 
conditions  of  thbse  who  do  the  serving? 
Many  Memben  of  this  House  have 
worked  hard  to  lease  the  financial  hard- 
ships of  postal  wbrkers.  Each  time  we  get 
our  own  increased  paychecks,  we  are  re- 
minded that  their  paychecks  remain  tlie 
same.  One  woujd  think  the  President 


would  be  experiencing  the  same 
reminder. 

Someone  said  earlier  that  those  of  us 
who  have  been  pressing  for  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  13000  have  made  "nui- 
sances" of  ourselves.  Let  It  be  clear  that 
if  that  Is  what  we  have  been  doing  we 
will  continue  to  make  nuisances  of  our- 
selves until  H.R.  13000  becomes  law,  and 
until  other  reforms  are  enacted  that  will 
bring  justice  to  postal  employees  at  last. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  a  poignant  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  staff  of  the  Bellmore, 
N.Y.,  post  office.  It  is  important  because 
it  is  representative  of  himdreds  of  letters 
that  have  come  to  Members  of  Congress 
from  postal  employees  all  over  the  coun- 
try. I  also  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  an  open  letter  addressed 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people  on  behalf  of  postal  employees  all 
over  the  counti-y.  I  cannot  see  how  any- 
one reading  these  two  documents  can 
doubt  where  justice  lies  in  this  matter 
or  what  those  of  us  in  elective  office 
ought  to  do  about  this  stiuation: 

National   Association   of   Letter 
Carriers.  Branch  2715, 

Bellmore,  N.Y.,  October  12, 1969. 

Hon.    AlXARD   K.    LOWENSTEIN, 

Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Lowenstein:  We  as 
representatives  ol  the  supervisors,  clerks,  car- 
riers, and  custodians  of  the  Bellmore,  New 
York  Post  Office,  are  writing  to  you  about 
two  matters.  We  are  deeply  concerned  about 
proposals  we  have  seen  regarding  a  new  postal 
corporation.  We  are  also  Imptatlent  with  the 
lack  of  progress  of  the  Congress  In  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  13000,  a  bin  which  provides  des- 
perately needed  pay  Increases  for  most  postal 
employees. 

If  Improvements  can  be  made  in  our  postal 
service,  we,  as  postal  employees,  would  like 
to  see  them  made.  There  are  serious  prob- 
lems and  vmcertalntles,  however.  In  the 
Nlxon-Blount  proposals  for  a  postal  corpora- 
tion. Such  a  postal  corporation.  Instead  of 
enhancing  postal  service,  would  be  detrimen- 
tal to  It.  We  feel  that  the  proposal  Is  not  In 
the  Interests  of  either  the  postal  employees 
or  the  general  public. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  Job  un- 
certainties In  the  present  proposal  for  a 
postal  corporation.  We  are  distressed  over  the 
threatened  loss  of  our  coveted  CUil  Service 
status  and  apprehensive  over  the  absence 
of  any  meaningful  guarantees  of  Job  security. 
Severance  and  transfer  of  employees  to  other 
locations  will  be  subject  to  the  whims  of  a 
private  employer.  The  absence  of  meaningful 
grievance  machinery,  the  no-strlke  clause, 
and  the  failure  to  provide  for  compulsory 
arbitration  all  serve  to  weaken  the  influence 
of  postal  employees.  We  are  concerned  as  was 
former  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  Gronouskl  when  he  said:  "The  (bar- 
gaining) procedure  that  would  be  estab- 
lished through  a  Disputes  Panel  clearly 
denies  the  postal  worker  and  his  union  the 
right  to  demand  binding  arbitration  as  a 
matter  of  right.  In  short,  the  worker  is  denied 
an  ultimate  weapon  in  those  cases  when  col- 
lective bargaining,  mediation  and  fact- 
finding fall  to  provide  an  answer  to  dispute." 

We  are  opposed  to  the  seven  pKDSltlons  of 
Director  with  seven-year  tenure  at  salaries 
of  $100,000  a  year.  These  Directors  are  ac- 
countable only  to  the  President,  and  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  postal  workers  to  evaluate 
these  Directors  or  help  In  their  selection. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  the  public  In 
a  postal  system  which  Is  directly  operated  as 
a  service  by  the  federal  government.  The  Post 
Office  ought  to  be  viewed  as  a  service  render- 
ing organization  rather  than  a  profit-seeking 


organization.  Presently  the  Postal  Service  de- 
livers to  hard-to-reach  and  sparsely  popu- 
lated places.  Existing  proposals  for  a  postal 
corptoratlon  are  unclear  as  to  whether  such 
service  to  Isolated  places  might  be  reduced 
because  delivery  there  is  unprofitable,  in 
addition,  the  Post  Office  presently  provides 
such  public  services  as  delivering  "undellver- 
ables"  to  charitable  Institutions  and  cooper- 
ating with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Pend- 
ing proposals  are  unclear  as  to  whether  a 
private  corporation  would  be  willing  to  con- 
tinue such  worthwhile  services  at  Its  own 
expense. 

The  Post  Office,  because  It  Is  part  of  the 
federal  government,  has  the  authority  to 
operate  the  Post  Office  Inspection  System, 
to  protect  the  sanctity  of  the  mailbox,  and  to 
help  enforce  federal  laws.  If  the  postal  cor- 
poration Is  accepted,  enforcement  of  federal 
laws  such  as  mall  fraud  would  be  more 
difficult. 

The  Post  Office  has  provided  leadership  in 
equal  employment  opportunity  for  the  hiring 
of  the  many  qualified  minority  group  mem- 
bers. The  Importance  of  the  leadership  of 
the  Post  Office  in  this  area  should  not  be 
minimized.  If  the  Post  Office  was  sold  to  a 
private  organization,  however,  the  federal 
government  would  lose  this  opportunity  for 
providing  leadership  in  employment  practices. 
It  is  understandable  that  the  pending 
postal  corporation  proposals  have  so  many 
deficiencies  since  it  was  developed  without 
consultation  or  participation  of  postal  em- 
ployee organizations.  Those  people  most  di- 
rectly affected  by  this  proposal  were  not  able 
to  take  part  in  forming  these  recommended 
changes. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  the  lack  of 
action  taken  In  Congress  on  H.R.  13000. 
While  we  are  far  from  satisfied  with  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  13000,  the  unnecessary 
delays  in  its  passage  have  created  critical 
morale  problems.  We  feel  that  this  pay  raise 
ought  to  Include  supervisors  up  to  level  18. 
Despite  this  reservation,  all  of  us  agree  that 
this  bill  must  be  acted  upon  immediately. 
Rapidly  rising  prices  and  wages  for  non- 
postal  employees,  including  Congressmen, 
are  leaving  us  far  behind.  It  Is  becoming 
more  difficult  for  us  to  hold  back  other  postal 
employees  from  committing  drastic  action. 

The  uncertainties  of  the  postal  corporation 
bill,  together  with  the  lack  of  action  taken 
on  H.R.  1^000.  are  prompting  many  em- 
ployees to  consider  leaving  the  postal  serv- 
ice. Morale  is  low,  and  there  is  a  loss  of 
productivity.  In  our  Post  Office  there  has 
been  a  38'/-  turnover  since  January  1.  1969. 
Loss  of  experienced  employees  Is  depriving 
the  postal  service  of  the  competence  and 
dedication  of  its  best  workers. 

As  representatives  of  the  postal  workers, 
we  would  like  to  see  the  United  States  Post 
Office  be  the  best  one  possible.  The  Nlxon- 
Blount  proposal  for  a  postal  corporation  is. 
however,  a  step  backward.  We  urge  that  this 
proposal  not  be  adopted,  and  Instead,  that 
H.R.  4  and  H.R.  13000  be  passed. 

We  ask  you  to  bring  this  letter  to  the  at- 
tention of  House  Speaker  John  McCormack. 
Chairman  Dulskl  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  as  well  as  to 
your  other  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  that  it  be  Inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

We  are  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
Representative  John  W.  Wydler,  whose  dis- 
trict also  encompasses  part  of  the  Bellmore 
Postal  District. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Owen  Madden. 

President. 
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An  Open  Letter   to  the  Congress   of  the 
United  States  and  the  200  Million  Citi- 
zens They  Represent 
President  Nixon  haa  Invented  a  new  politi- 
cal weapon:  the  veto-in-advance. 

He  used  it  this  month  for  the  first  time 
by  Injecting  it  Into  House  debate  on  H.R. 


13000 — the   pay   raise   bill   for   Federal   em- 
ployes, sponsored  by  Rep.  Udall  (D-Ariz.). 

It  arrived  on  Capitol  Hill  in  the  form  of  a 
"Dear  Jerry"  letter  to  House  Minority  Leader 
Gerald  Ford  but  the  House  recognized  It 
anyhow.  So  it  mustered  a  two-thirds  majority 
to  over-ride  the  pre-veto.  The  vote  was  310 
to  52  in  favor  of  the  pay  bill. 

Now  we  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  H.R.  13000. 
We  hope  the  Senate  can  marshal  a  big 
majority.  Strict  constructionists  may  argue 
that  a  two-thirds  vote  is  not  needed  to 
over-ride  a  pre-veto.  But  clearly,  it  will  be 
needed  sooner  or  later. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  'Dear  Jerry"  letter, 
we  find  ourselves  in  total  disagreement  with 
Mr.  Nixon's  view  that  the  Udall  bill  is  infla- 
tionary or  gives  disproportionate  benefits  to 
postal  employees. 

We  sympathize  with  the  President's  con- 
cern over  inflation.  Better  than  most  we 
know  how  much  It  hurts. 

But  we  are  also  fed  up  to  here  with  being 
chosen  again  as  the  sacrificial  goats. 

It  is  Immoral  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  Imprison  us  in  a  wage 
structure  that  has  been  so  substandard  for 
so  long  that  some  postal  clerks  are  being 
forced  onto  public  welfare  to  make  ends 
meet! 

Postal  clerks  are  the  victims  of  inflation, 
not  the  cause  of  Inflation. 

"Dear  Jerry"  letters  trying  to  deny  ub 
catch-up  pay  come  with  poor  grace  from  a 
President  whose  salary  is  double  that  of  his 
predecessor. 

It  will  hopefully  not  be  given  credence  by 
a  Congress  which  boosted  its  own  wages  41% 
in  a  single  leap. 

Only  a  year  ago,  as  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  President,  Mr.  Nixon  told  our  postal 
clerk  union  In  a  personal  message  that  he 
"wholeheartedly  supports"  the  Republican 
platform  provision  for  Insuring  comparabil- 
ity ot  Federal  salaries  with  private  enterprise 
pay. 

Mr.  Nixon  thus  Joined  a  distinguished  list 
of  Presidents  from  Mr.  Elsenhower,  to  Mr. 
Kennedy,  to  Mr.  Johnson,  who  had  made 
similar  peldges  before  him.  In  more  than  10 
years  none  of  these  pledges  has  been  fulfilled. 

The  Udall  pay  bill.  H.R.  13000,  brings  us 
close  to  comparability  at  long  last.  But  now 
Mr.  Nixon  opposes  it. 

WHAT    A   DIFFERENCE   A    YEAR    MAKES 

Most  people  really  don't  know — and  may 
find  it  hard  to  beUeve — just  how  bad  wages 
and  working  conditions  are  In  the  postal 
service  today. 

The  situation  smacks  of  medieval  times. 
We  cannot  strike.  We  have  no  binding  arbi- 
tration. It  takes  up  to  25  years  to  reach  the 
top  pay  step.  And  97%  of  all  postal  clerks 
finish  their  careers  right  where  they 
started — in  the  same  grade! 

Our  bargaining  rights  are  a  Joke. 

For  decades  we  have  urged  Congress  to  give 
\is  at  least  some  of  the  labor-management 
structure  which  employes  In  private  indus- 
try have  had  as  a  matter  of  right  for  half  a 
century. 

A  year  ago  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President  promised  to  sponsor  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  statutory  basis  for 
collective  bargaining  and  union  organization 
in  Government. 

Where  is  it? 

We  can't  even  get  a  promised  revision  of 
the  Kennedy  presidential  executive  order 
which  has  long  since  outlived  Its  usefulness 
as  a  temporary  expedient  for  union  recog- 
nition. 

Postal  management,  meanwhile,  has  been 
cheating  us  out  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
overtime ! 

After  two  years  in  the  Federal  courts  of 
Washington,  D.C.  at  our  members'  expense, 
we  finally  won  a  declaratory  Judgment  from 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  last  February. 


It  put  a,  stop  to  violations  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  of  Public  Law  89-301  which 
was  supposed  to  eliminate  compensatory 
time  off  in  favor  of  overtime  pay. 

Despite  a  unanimous  decision  by  three 
judges  that  the  Department's  acts  under  the 
Democratic  Administration  were  illegal  the 
Republican  Administration  has  now  appealed 
to  the  Svipreme  Court.  Obviously  these  in- 
genious but  illegal  procedures  have  a  non- 
partisan fascination  for  management. 

As  for  wages:  postal  clerks'  annual  earn- 
ings are  $824  smaller  today,  on  the  average, 
than  were  the  wages  17  months  ago  of  em- 
ployes m  private  Indvistry  holding  Jobs  of 
equivalent  skill. 

The  Government's  method  of  calculating 
comparability  guarantees  that  postal  clerk 
salaries  at  any  given  time  will  always  be  at 
least  a  year  and  a  half  behind  the  private 
sector. 

Yet  President  Nixon  says  the  Udall  bill. 
H.R.  13000.  gives  disproportionate  benefits 
to  postal  employes. 

There  are  also  people  who  choose  to  re- 
mind us  that  Congress  has  already  enacted 
six  Federal  pay  raises  since  1960 — so  how  long 
does  It  take  to  catch  up? 

They  have  short  memories.  They  forget  to 
count  the  five  presidential  pay  vetoes  by  Mr. 
Elsenhower  between  1962  and  1960  which  put 
us  so  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  nation  that 
we  haven't  caught  up  yet! 
Disproportionate  ? 

Joseph  Young  who  writes  the  syndicated 
Federal  Spotlight  column  In  The  Washing- 
ton Star  pointed  out  recently  that  most  fed- 
eral classified  employes  during  their  careers 
get  a  chance  to  advance  to  higher  grades 
through  promotion — but  not  postal  em- 
ployes. "Giving  (postal  employes)  extra 
'bonuses'  on  rare  occasions  such  as  that  rep- 
resented by  the  pending  pay  legislation,"  he 
added,  "would  not  mean  the  end  of  the  Re- 
public nor  the  destruction  of  the  merit 
system." 

But  it  might— It  just  might— have  a  sta- 
bilizing effect  on  the  postal  service. 

For  some  postal  employes  stability  can 
only  be  found  on  the  relief  rolls.  Public  wel- 
fare, that  is. 

It  may  come  as  a  shock  but  thousands  of 
urban  postal  clerks  and  their  families  are 
literally  eligible  for  supplemental  welfare. 

Most  Federal  employees  are  too  proud  to 
apply  but  In  our  larger  cities  there  are  postal 
clerks  who  have  had  no  choice  in  order  to 
feed  their  families. 

Thousands  of  others  moonlight — by  work- 
ing at  a  second  Job. 

Why,  then,  do  they  stay?  They  don't.  The 
latest  official  figures  available  to  us  show 
that  the  annual  turn-over  among  more  than 
300.000  U.S.  postal  clerks  exceeds  45":  ! 

That's  at  least  seven  times  the  total  con- 
sidered tolerable  by  private  Industry. 

These  are  the  simple  bread-and-butter 
facts — the  hard  core  economics — that  have 
created  the  most  militant  employe  unrest  in 
the  long  history  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

This  wave  of  discontent,  with  aU  its  omi- 
nous implications,  doesn't  come  from  the 
hippies,  the  hippies  or  the  dlpples.  It  doesn't 
come  from  the  Par  Left,  the  Far  Right  or 
the  Far  Anything. 

It  comes  from  citizens — your  neighbors — 
the  men  and  women  who  have  tried  to  fulflU 
their  lives  in  honorable  careers  with  the 
postal  service. 

They  feel  bewildered  by  the  Imbalance  of 
their  economic  condition.  They  feel  betrayed 
by  the  broken  promises  of  politicians.  They 
feel  degraded  by  vicious  and  continuing  at- 
tacks from  the  rich  and  powerful— who  know 
little  about  the  Pest  Office — and  most  of 
what  they  know  is  wrong. 

Help  us  restore  the  morale  of  the  postal 
service. 

Help  tis  restore  dignity  to  the  postal  service. 


Help  U6  restore  faith  In  the  postal  service. 
Enact  H.R.  13000  over  the  pre-veto — over 
any  real  veto — and  In  fulfillment  of  pledges 
long  past  due. 

Francis  S.  Filbey, 
President,   United   Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks,  AFV-CIO. 


NEEDED:  CABINET  STATUS  FOR 
THE  VETERANS'  ADNONISTRA- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  re- 
mains one  of  the  greatest  inconsisten- 
cies of  our  Government's  organization 
that  we  continue  to  deny  the  Veterans' 
Administration  full  Cabinet  rank.  I  think 
it  is  about  time  Congress  acted  to  take 
the  VA  out  of  an  agency  status  and  give 
it  top-level  Government  rank  where  It 
belongs. 

Half  of  America's  population  is  served 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  one 
way  or  another.  Surely  their  voice  should 
be  heard  on  the  highest  level  of  Govern- 
ment. And  this  important  agency  should 
have  Cabinet  status  to  assure  it  of  the 
dignity  and  authority  it  needs  to  trans- 
late the  Nation's  gratitude  into  action  In 
behalf  of  veterans,  their  families,  and 
survivors. 

What  better  example  can  be  shown 
than  to  compare  the  VA's  structure  to 
that  of  other  agencies? 

There  are  seven  agencies  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  with 
budgets  in  excess  of  $5  billion.  Six  of 
these  seven  are  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ments— one  is  not,  the  VA. 

There  are  four  that  have  more  than 
100.000  full-time  employees.  Three  of 
these  four  are  Cabinet  level — one  is  not, 
the  VA.  ^      , 

There  are  three  agencies  in  the  Federal 
Government  which  spend  in  excess  of 
$500  miUion  for  educational  purposes. 
Two  of  these  three  are  Cabinet-level  de- 
partments— one  is  not.  the  VA. 

There  are  two  agencies  spending  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  for  hospital  and 
medical  services.  One  is  a  Cabinet-level 
department — one  is  not,  the  VA. 

There  are  two  agencies  spending  over 
$5  billion  annually  for  cash  benefits  for 
income  security  programs.  One  is  a  Cab- 
inet-level department — one  is  not,  the 

VA.  .... 

Since  1963.  I  have  been  introducing 
bills  in  each  Congress  calling  for  a  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs.  This  year 
I  introduced  H.R.  10548  on  April  24.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  vet- 
erans programs  carried  out  and  super- 
vised by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
The  statistics  of  the  VA  provide  out- 
standing documentation  to  justify  giving 
the  VA  equal  standing  in  the  executive 
branch  with  departments  of  smaller  size 
and  much  more  limited  scope. 

With  its  175.000  employees,  the  VA  as 
an  employer  is  exceeded  only  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

The  VA's  current  budget  of  $6.9  bil- 
lion a  year  is  larger  than  that  of  all  but 
three  of  the  fuU-fledged  departments. 
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and  it  is  by  tar  the  largest  of  the  35 
independent  I^eral  a^ncles. 

The  VA  operates  the  largest  single 
medical  progitiin  in  the  world.  In  fiscal 
year  1968,  it  Provided  36.4  days  of  hos- 
pital care  to  762.000  veterans,  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $1  billion.  If  you  add 
all  types  of  care — like  the  outpatient  and 
the  in-the-ho<ise  service  provided  by  the 
VA — the  annual  cost  totals  about  $1.3 
billion.  j 

The  Admin^tration's  network  of  166 
hospitals  is  th^  largest  in  the  world,  and 
VA  research  staffs  are  engaged  in  about 
6,000  research  projects.  One-half  of  all 
the  men  and  v«iomen  who  win  medical  de- 
grees in  the  entire  country  receive  some 
part  of  their  training  at  VA  hospitals, 
and  the  same  Is  true  of  about  10  p>ercent 
of  all  student  Qurses. 

The  VA  handles  5.6  million  veterans' 
life  insurance  policies,  with  a  face  value 
of  over  $38  bill)on.  The  VA  also  supervises 
another  $38  billion  worth  of  insurance  for 
some  3.8  millioBi  servicemen. 

The  agency  pays  disability  and  death 
compensation  and  pension  to  more  than 
-  4.600^00  veterans  and  dependents.  It 
-operates  the  Nation's  largest  guardian- 
ship program,  involving  close  to  700.000 
children  and  incompetents. 

There  have  been  71/2  million  home, 
farm,  and  business  loans,  for  a  total 
of  $76  billion  uhder  the  VA  loan  guaranty 
program. 


AMERICA  AND  VIETNAM:  A 
PERaONAL  OPINION 

The  SPEAKBTR.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MacGregor)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MacGRBGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
and  have  beea  in  basic  support  of  the 
Nixon  admini$tration's  phased  disen- 
gagement and  "Vietnamization"  policy. 
On  October  6  I  joined  with  more  than 
100  Congressmen  of  both  parties  in  au- 
thoring the  fcOlowing  House  resolution 
(H.  Res.  566): 

Resolved,  Tti^t  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  substantial 
reductions  In  U^S.  ground  combat  forces  In 
Vietnam  alreadyj  directed  are  In  the  national 
Interest  and  tha^  the  President  be  supported 
In  his  expressed!  determination  to  withdraw 
our  remaining  ^uch  forces  at  the  earliest 
practicable  datei 

In  the  last  ifew  months  I  have  felt 
that  we  could  accelerate  the  replacement 
of  American  soldiers  and  Marines  by 
South  Vietnaniese  forces.  Without  com- 
promising our  fundamental  objectives  In 
Vietnam,  I  beliive  that  indigenous  troops 
can  fully  take  over  from  Americans  all 
necessary  groiind  combat  and  combat 
support  roles  before  the  end  of  1970. 

I  carmot  agree  with  those  who  demand 
"immediate  withdrawal"  regardless  of 
the  consequenies.  It  is  not  physically 
possible  for  Anierica  to  do  so,  and  this 
cry  for  capitulation  does  not  advance 
the  cause  of  lasting  peace. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  applied 
considerable  pressure  on  the  Government 
of  South  Vietna^  to  effect  reforms  which 
would  enhancej  its  popular  support  and 
thus  increase  ijts  capacity  to  deal  with 
Communist  ajttacks.  The  American 
people  should  he  told  more  about  these 


efforts.  In  addition,  the  Thleu-Ky  gov- 
ernment must  step  up  its  performance  in 
curbing  corruption  and  carrying  out  land 
reform. 

Forcing  Thieu  and  Ky  out  of  power  will 
not  end  the  killing  or  achieve  self-deter- 
mination for  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam— except  on  Communist  terms.  In 
1963,  America  helped  to  terminate  the 
Diem  government,  and  near  chaos  fol- 
lowed. 

WhUe  the  Paris  peace  talks  have  made 
no  visible  progress,  I  feel  it  is  important 
to  continue  our  efforts  there.  America 
should  thoroughly  explore  at  Paris  the 
possibility  of  reaching  agreement  with 
the  Communist  side  on  a  "standstill" 
cease-fire.  This  initiative  offers  the  hope 
of  ending  the  killing  on  a  mutually  ob- 
served basis. 

The  suggestion  that  we,  acting  unilat- 
erally, "cease"  in  South  Vietnam  while 
the  other  side  retains  the  right  to  "fire" 
has  never  ijeen  appealing  to  me.  I  do  not 
urge  it  now. 

If  we  could  get  mutual  agreement  on  an 
end  to  the  fighting  while  all  sides  tem- 
porarily held  their  places,  we  could  then 
move  rapidly  to  discussions  on  free  elec- 
tions under  United  Nations  or  other  in- 
ternational supervision.  As  Presidents 
Nixon  and  Thieu  have  repeatedly  stated, 
the  National  Liberation  Front — or  Provi- 
sional Revolutionary  Government — can 
participate  fiilly  in  all  election  processes. 

Since  there  may  be  a  continuing  stale- 
mate in  Paris  notwithstanding  every 
concession  we  make  and  each  initiative 
we  put  forward,  progress  must  be  pressed 
toward  Vietnamization  and  American 
disengagement. 

My  views  today  are  an  extension  of  the 
reccHnmendations  I  have  made  during  the 
past  2  years.  In  late  1967  I  urged  the 
following  Vietnam  program: 

First.  Establish  and  implement  a  time- 
table for  shifting  the  burden  of  ground 
fighting  from  the  shoulders  of  American 
soldiers  and  Marines  to  the  forces  of 
South  Vietnam  and  other  free  Asian 
countries. 

Second.  Shift  from  an  emphasis  on 
American  groimd  troops  to  a  more  effec- 
tive and  less  costly  use  of  American  sea 
and  air  forces  to  aid  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese. 

Third.  Abandon  "search  and  destroy" 
military  tactics  and  substitute  "clear  and 
hold"  operations. 

Fourth.  Transfer  control  of  the  pacifi- 
cation program  from  American  military 
commanders  to  Joint  South  Vietnamese- 
American  and  aUled  civilian  hands. 

Fifth.  Increase  the  himianitarian  and 
highly  valuable  norunllitary  American 
efforts  to  improve  the  lives  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  pleased  that  Defense  Secretary 
Laird  has  rejected  "search  and  destroy" 
tactics  and  instituted  the  policy  of  "pro- 
tective reaction."  In  recent  months  the 
level  of  violence  has  dropped  and  Amer- 
ican casualties  have  been  sharply  re- 
duced. Our  Vietnam  expenditures  have 
been  cut  by  30  percent  and  wlU  go  down 
farther  in  the  months  ahead. 

I  agree  with  the  views  expressed  by  the 
New  York  Times  in  its  lead  editorial  of 
October  15: 

The  answer  now  Is  not  a  panicky  pull-out; 
the  logical  beginning  Is   a  standstill  cease- 


fire,   followed    by    substantlaUy    stepped-up 
withdrawal    of    troop*.    Such    a    course 
offers  the  best  hope  of  piercing  Hanoi's  in- 
transigence and  moving  to  jnxxluctlTe  nego- 
tiatlona  in  Parla. 


A  SHOCKING  SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  ScHWENGEL)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs  and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
shocking  situation  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion in  recent  days  with  respect  to  at- 
tempts by  the  trucking  industry  to 
influence  congressional  action  on  the 
"big  truck  bill." 

A  truck  driver  from  my  district  has 
advised  me  that  the  company  for  which 
he  works  threatened  to  withhold  his  pay- 
check if  he  refused  to  write  to  me  endors- 
ing the  big  truck  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  incredible,  and 
certainly  must  not  be  tolerated.  The 
driver  explained  that  a  notice  was  posted 
on  the  company  bulletin  board  indicating 
that  drivers  and  their  wives  would  be 
expected  to  write  to  their  Congressman 
expressing  support  for  the  bill.  The  notice 
also  stated  that  the  company  wanted 
copies  of  the  letters  so  they  could  forward 
them  to  the  president  of  the  company. 

The  driver  with  whom  I  discussed  the 
matter  was  given  the  runaround  when 
he  sought  his  paycheck.  He  was  forced  to 
obtain  it  from  the  dispatcher  rather 
than  the  regular  office,  and  then  received 
it  only  after  a  not-too-gentle  reminder 
that  he  had  not  written  the  required 
letter. 

This  is  just  one  more  example  of  the 
hlgh-h«mded,  dictatorial  methods  em- 
ployed by  some  of  the  truckowners  to 
steamroller  their  legislation  through  the 
Congress.  It  is  incredible  that  in  a  free 
country  like  America,  we  could  have  a 
situation  where  this  sort  of  thing  could 
happen. 

I  am  asking  Members  of  Congress  to 
advise  me  of  any  correspondence  they 
have  received  which  would  indicate  a 
similar  pattern  of  action  by  other  truck 
companies. 

I  have  asked  that  the  Departments  of 
Transportation,  and  Labor,  together  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
fully  investigate  this  shocking  situation. 

A  copy  of  a  story  on  this  subject  from 
the  Davenport  Times-Democrat  of  Octo- 
ber 29. 1969,  follows: 

Sat  Trucker  "Harassed" 
(By  Tom  Kuncl) 
A  truck  driver  says  he  has  been  "harassed" 
by  his  employers  because  he  refused  to  write 
a  letter  to  his  congressman  in  favor  of  two 
pending  "big  truck"  bills,  the  Times-Demo- 
crat learned  today. 

The  driver  said  the  "harassment"  consisted 
of  a  threat  made  by  management  officials  of 
a  trucking  terminal  to  hold  back  his  weekly 
paycheck  until  he  wrote  the  letter. 

Rep.  Fred  Schwengel  (R-Iowa),  to  whom 
the  complaint  went,  said  he  will  ask  for  an 
investigation  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
into  the  allegations.  Schwengel  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  roads  subcommittee  of  the  U.S. 
House  Public  Works  Committee. 
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The  driver  said  he  and  other  employes  of 
the  trucking  company  were  told  by  supervi- 
sory personnel  they  should  write  letters  to 
their  congressmen  expressing  favor  of  two 
bills  awaiting  congressional  action  that 
would  Increase  the  width  and  weight  of 
trucks  operating  on  the  nation's  highways. 

The  driver  said  a  notice  on  a  bulletin  board 
initially  told  drivers  that  they  and  their 
wives  would  be  expected  to  write  such  letters 
and  that  the  company  wanted  copies  for  for- 
warding to  the  firm's  president. 

Later,  the  driver  said,  employes  whom  he 
knew  personally  were  told  that  they  would 
be  required  to  write  the  requested  letter  be- 
fore they  could  pick  up  their  weekly  pay- 
checks. 

The  driver  Is  asserted  to  have  reported  the 
substance  of  these  conversations  to  Schwen- 
gel. 

The  driver's  own  experience  involving  al- 
leged management  "harassment"  came  later, 
be  said. 

The  driver  said  that  when  he  went  to  pick 
up  his  paycheck  he  was  told  that  It  was 
not  in  the  regular  stack  of  pay  envelopes  and 
that  he  would  have  to  report  to  a  dispatcher 
to  secure  his  wages. 

The  driver  said  he  was  told  by  the  dis- 
patcher "You  haven't  written  your  letter 
yet." 

The  driver  added  that  when  he  became 
angry  and  said  he  would  not  sign  such  a  let- 
ter the  dispatcher  produced  his  paycheck 
and  gave  It  to  him. 

Schwengel  said  he  would  take  the  report 
of  the  driver  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  ICC  "Just  as  soon  as  I  can  get  over  there," 
and  Indicated  he  would  attempt  to  still  do  so 
today. 

Schwengel  said  he  was  "shocked"  by  the 
driver's  allegations. 

Schwengel  said  the  charges  advanced  by 
the  driver  support  his  contention  that  "the 
men  who  have  to  drive  these  big  trucks  don't 
want  anything  to  do  with  them.  It  is  the 
trucking  companies  who  are  trying  to  push 
this  thing  through  against  the  wishes  of 
drivers  and  the  public." 

Schwengel  has  been  a  consistent  foe  of 
proposed  legislation  that  would  Increase  the 
width  of  trucks  from  8  feet  to  8J»  feet  and 
would  permit  them  to  carry  heavier  loads. 

A  similar  bUl  died  for  lack  of  action  In 
the  1968  House  session.  Two  new  bills  calling 
for  basically  the  same  provisions  are  await- 
ing consideration  In  the  House  now. 


ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  SERETSE 
KHAMA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  Houae  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  significant  addresses  delivered  to 
the  opening  sessions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  last  month  was 
that  of  Sir  Seretse  Khama,  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Botswana. 

In  its  efforts  to  develop  a  stable  and 
viable  nonracial  state  In  southern  Africa, 
Botswana  is  confronting  not  only  the 
problems  of  economic  development  com- 
mon to  so  many  emerging  nations,  but 
the  unique  political  pressures  of  its  geo- 
graphical situation,  surrounded  by  pow- 
erful states  dominated  by  white-minority 
regimes  based  on  fundamental  political 
principles  totally  divergent  from  its  own. 

President  Khama's  remarks  are  there- 
fore particularly  significant,  for  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  role  of  the  United  Nations 
in  economic  development  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  U.N.  membership  to  the 
emerging  nations,  but  even  more  so,  for 


his  courageous  and  realistic  statement  on 
racialism  In  southern  Africa. 

The  policies  of  the  United  States  In 
southern  Africa  have  been  ambivalent 
and  uncertain  at  best,  and  African  ob- 
servers are  questioning  now  whether  we 
have  any  policy  toward  that  critical  area 
of  the  world  at  all. 

President  Khama's  speech  at  the 
United  Nations  offers  useful  Inputs  to  our 
own  policy  considerations,  and  one  might 
hope  that  we  approach  the  problem  with 
the  same  courage  and  sensitivity  he  has. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  and  include  it  at  this  point  In  the 
Record : 

AOORTSS    TO    THE    GENERAL    ASSEMBLY    OF    THE 

UNrrED  Nations  bt  Sir  Serxtse  Khama, 
President  or  the  REPtrsLic  or  Botswana 
September  1969 

Madam  President,  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  congratulate  you  on  your  election 
to  this  Important  office.  I  feel  confident  that 
with  your  long  experience  of  the  work  of 
this  organization,  you  will  steer  this  session 
through  to  a  successful  close. 

May  I  also  express  my  sorrow  at  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  president  of  the  twenty- 
third  session  of  this  assembly,  Mr.  EmlUo 
Arenales  Catalan,  whose  short  term  of  office 
will  be  long  remembered  for  the  courage  he 
displayed. 

I  should  like  on  the  behalf  of  my  f>eople 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Secretary  General's 
work  for  world  peace  and  untiring  devotion 
to  the  service  of  humanity. 

Botswana  Is  within  a  week  of  celebrating 
the  third  anniversary  of  Its  Independence.  My 
country  Is  thus  a  comparative  newcomer  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  this  is  my  first  op- 
portunity to  address  the  General  Assembly. 
Botswana  is  a  small  country  In  terms  of 
population  if  not  in  area.  As  a  small  and 
poor  country  we  set  a  particularly  high 
value  on  our  membership  of  the  United 
Nations  and  those  of  Its  specialised  agencies 
which  our  Budgetary  restrictions  have  per- 
mitted us  to  join.  I  should  like  to  emphasise 
the  particular  importance  of  the  United 
Nations  for  states  like  Botswana  which,  be- 
cause of  development  priorities,  are  obliged 
to  restrict  their  conventional  bilateral  con- 
tacts and  keep  their  overseas  missions  to 
a  bare  minimum.  Here  In  New  York  we  can 
make  contacts  which  would  otherwise  be  dif- 
ficult to  achieve.  The  United  Nations  offers 
many  advantages  to  a  state  like  ours.  The 
United  Nations  enables  us  to  keep  in  touch 
with  international  opinion,  and  to  put  our 
views  before  the  world.  The  United  Nations 
Is  also  regarded  by  small  states  as  an  insti- 
tution which  protects  their  special  Interests. 
Together  with  its  specialised  agencies,  it  Is 
of  course  also  a  major  source  of  develop- 
ment, finance  and  technical  assistance  from 
which  Botswana  benefits  greatly.  I  am  con- 
scious of  Botswana's  indebtedness  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  I  am  honoured  to  have 
the  privilege  of  putting  some  of  Botswana's 
problems  before  the  world  through  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Assembly. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  Inter- 
national problems  which  will  come  before 
this  Assembly  during  this,  Its  24th  session. 
Botswana  shares  the  general  alarm  at  the 
prolonged  Impasse  In  the  Middle  East  and 
the  dangerous  military  escalation  which  has 
'  marked  the  last  months.  We  are  looking, 
like  most  member  states  with  anxious  eyes 
towards  Vietnam  and  praying  that  this  trag- 
ic and  long-drawn  out  conflict  will  soon  be 
resolved  at  the  conference  table. 

We  are  watching  the  civil  conflict  In 
Nigeria  with  even  greater  anxiety,  since  out 
own  Continent  is  directly  affected.  Botswana 
sympathizes  fully  with  those  member  states 
both  Inside  and  outside  Africa  who  want  to 
see  the  fighting  and  the  human  suffering  It 


Involves  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  work 
of  reconstruction  and  reconciliation  begin. 
Yet  we  believe  the  foundation  for  the  effec- 
tive resolution  of  this  dispute  in  the  best 
Interests  of  all  the  peoples  of  Nigeria  re- 
mains the  work  of  the  Organization  for  Af- 
rican Unity.  Our  efforts  of  earlier  this  month 
at  Addis  Ababa  may  not  have  been  crowned 
with  Immediate  success.  But  there  is  no 
magic  key  which  will  unlock  this  complex 
problem  in  which  so  many  conflicting  In- 
terests including  interests  outside  Africa  are 
Involved.  If  the  United  Nations  has  a  con- 
tribution to  make  to  the  resolution  of  this 
conflict  It  lies  in  restraining  the  external 
powers  Involved  from  taking  actions  and 
adopting  policies  which  could  further  delay 
a  negotiated  settlement.  Botswana  favours 
any  initiative  acceptable  to  both  principal 
parties  involved  which  will  lead  to  a  peace- 
ful and  lasting  settlement  and  which  will 
not  threaten  the  stability  and  unity  of  other 
African  states.  Our  basic  approach  to  all  in- 
ternational problems  stresses  the  need  to  re- 
solve conflict  by  peaceful  means.  The  weak 
of  the  world  can  hardly  In  logic  support  the 
recourse  to  violence,  which  must  Inevitably 
favour  the  strong. 

Because  Botswana  Is  part  of  a  region 
which  faces  the  threat  of  violent  conflict,  I 
want  on  behalf  of  my  people  to  lay  particular 
emphasis  on  the  need  to  find  peaceful  solu- 
tions to  our  problems.  Southern  Africa  lives 
with  the  dangers  of  violent  racial  conflict. 
I  want  this  afternoon  to  discuss  the  threat 
of  racialism  as  it  affects  Southern  Africa,  and 
in  particular  my  own  country.  Botswana. 
And  within  Southern  Africa  I  should  like  in 
particular  to  draw  this  Assembly's  atten- 
tion to  a  problem  which  I  fear  some  powerful 
countries,  would  prefer  to  forget.  I  refer  to 
the  problem  of  Rhodesia,  which  the  people 
of  Botswana  are  In  no  position  to  forget. 

May  I  remind  you  of  our  geographical  posi- 
tion and  our  historical  circumstances.  Bots- 
wana Is  almost  entirely  encircled  by  mi- 
nority-ruled territories.  We  have  a  long  and 
Indefensible  border  with  Rhodesia,  and  a 
long  border  with  Namibia  and  with  South 
Africa  Itself.  The  only  railway  running  be- 
tween Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  passes 
through  Botswana.  Not  only  is  this  railway 
operated  by  Rhodesia  Railways,  but  It  Is  vital 
to  both  Rhodeslan  and  South  African  in- 
terests. It  Is  also  vital  to  Botswana  because 
it  provides  our  only  outlet  to  the  sea  and  to 
export  markets  overseas.  Through  this  route 
must  come  the  capital  goods  necessary  for 
our  development.  Unlike  some  other  stat«8 
m  Southern  and  Central  Africa  we  have  no 
practical  alternative  outlet. 

We  are  for  historical  reasons  part  of  a  cus- 
toms area  dominated  by  the  industrial  might 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  We  share 
the  monetary  system  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  Our  trade  and  transport  sys- 
tems are  Inextricably  Interlocked  with  those 
of  South  Africa.  So  meager  are  oxir  own  em- 
ployment prospects  that  we  have  for  many 
years  been  obliged  to  permit  some  of  our 
young  men  to  go  and  work  In  the  mines  of 
South  Africa.  In  the  Immediately  foreseeable 
future  we  can  find  no  way  of  providing  al- 
ternative employment  for  all  these  men.  nor 
can  we  afford  to  dispense  with  their  earn- 
ings. 

Botswana  thvu  faces  unusual  and  onerous 
handicaps,  but  we  also  face  an  unusual  and 
challenging  opportunity.  I  should  like  to  de- 
scribe our  position  because  I  believe  it  will 
give  member  states  a  useful  Insight  Into  the 
problem  the  world  faces  when  considering 
the  question  of  minority-rule  in  Southern 
Africa.  I  should  Uke  to  explain  how  Botswana 
is  responding,  not  only  to  the  challenge  of 
underdevelopment,  but  also  to  the  challenge 
posed  by  our  powerful  neighbours  whose  way 
of  life  Is  not  our  way  of  life  and  whose  values 
are  In  most  respects,  the  reverse  of  our  own. 
When  my  government  took  office  in  1965  we 
were  faced  with  a  problem  of  underdevelop- 
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ment  of  classic  proportions.  Such  develop- 
ment programmaB  as  were  initiated  under 
colonialism  no  more  than  scratched  the  sur- 
face of  our  probi  !ms.  Most  important  of  all, 
In  contrast  to  other  British  colonies,  there 
had  been  practically  no  attempt  to  train 
Botswana  to  run  their  own  country.  Not  one 
single  secondary  school  was  completed  by 
the  colonial  govi  Tnment  during  the  whole 
seventy  years  of  Ilrltlsh  rule.  There  was  little 
provision  for  vocftional  training  even  at  the 
lowest  levels.  Tie  roads,  water  supplies, 
pKJwer  supplies  oii  which  industrial  develop- 
ment Is  based  wsre  totally  inadequate.  We 
were  In  the  bucniUatlng  position  of  not 
luiowing  many  of  the  basic  facts  about  Bots- 
wana on  which  development  plans  could 
be  based.  We  are  still  learning  about  the  re- 
sources of  our  coi  intry. 

But  we  are  nour  tackling  these  problems, 
and  If  I  appear  to  boast  of  the  progress  we 
have  made,  it  is  to  praise  the  efforts  of  my 
people  rather  thai  i  to  vaunt  the  achievements 
of  my  colleagues  in  government  and  myself. 
We  have  received  generous  budgetry  assist- 
ance and  development  aid  from  the  British, 
who  have  done  n  uch  to  make  up  for  earlier 
neglect.  We  havis  received  all  from  other 
member  states  ar  d  from  the  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  itself.  What  Is  more,  all  this 
aid  has  come  without  political  strings.  There 
has  b«en  no  atter^pt  to  use  aid  to  change  our 
«k>me«M«  or  exteanal  pKJilcles.  We  will  reject 
all  donors  who  co  not  show  the  same  for- 
bearance. 

Nevertheless  w«  depend  on  foreign  aid  for 
more  than  half  our  revenue  On  what  then  Is 
based  our  claim  to  be  an  independent  state? 
Can  we  aspire  to  help  in  developing  the 
prosperity,  unity  and  freedom  of  our  con- 
tinent and  hence  play  a  constructive  role  in 
world  affairs?  I  telleve  we  can.  Because,  al- 
though we  are  foi  the  moment  dependent  on 
foreign  aid.  we  a;e  also  self-reliant.  Because 
my  people  are  mojllislng  their  own  resources, 
both  human,  phjsical  and  financial,  we  can 
accept  overseas  Assistance  v?lthout  loss  of 
pride.  Pxirthermol'e,  we  believe  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  attttictlng  the  major  part  of 
this  aid  because  we  are  making  great  efforts 
ourselves,  and  because  it  Is  recognised  that 
we  have  somethllig  to  offer  towards  a  solu- 
tion of  one  of  thejworld's  most  pressing  prob- 
lems, the  future  pf  minority-ruled  Southern 
Africa. 

Botswana  is  ncrw  on  the  threshold  of  new 
and  major  development.  Since  independence 
It  has  been  discovered  that  we  are  blessed 
with  mineral  reiurces.  which  if  exploited, 
offer  xis  a  prospect  of  financial  self -sufficiency 
during  the  197C'i  and  in  the  long  run  the 
hope  of  healthy  l^lanced  development  in  all 
sectors.  My  govetnment  Is  In  the  midst  of 
negotiating  international  loan  finance  for 
these  developments.  It  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  concern  I  for  us  that  this  money  Is 
raised  from  the  right  source  on  the  right 
terms.  For  despltf  all  the  handicaps  of  geog- 
raphy, climate  abd  the  legacy  of  colonial 
neglect,  the  peoile  of  Botswana  have  now 
embarked  on  th^  struggle  to  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  neighbouring  minority-ruled 
territories.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  people 
of  Botswana  reap  in  full  the  benefits  of  in- 
dependence. We  leel  that  only  In  this  way 
can  the  fruits  o|  our  labours  be  fully  en- 
joyed. We  did  nottwln  our  independence  from 
the  British  to  loee  It  to  a  new  form  of 
colonialism  from]  any  source  whatever. 

Yet  we  accept  tjhat  we  are  part  of  Southern 
Africa  and  that  jthe  harsh  facts  of  history 
and  geography  cfmnot  be  obliterated  over- 
night. We  recognjlse  that  in  our  present  cir- 
cumstances we  knust  continue  to  remain 
members  of  the  Southern  African  customs 
union  and  the  Sduth  African  monetary  area. 
We  have  noted  gouth  Africa's  assurances  of 
friendly  intentldns  towards  Botswana  and 
other  Independeiit  states.  We  have  noted 
South  Africa's  of  era  to  assist  other  African 
states  in  their  (Jevelopment.  Botsrwana.  to- 
gether with  Lesotho  and  Swaziland  aie   in 


the  process  of  concluding  lengthy  negotia- 
tions with  South  Africa  on  a  new  customs 
agreement.  In  these  negotiations  we  have 
not  been  seeking  aid.  Our  objective  has  been 
to  secure  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
revenues  of  the  customs  area,  and  the  op- 
portunity to  protect  our  infant  Industries 
while  retaining  access  to  the  South  African 
market.  We  welcome  private  Investment  in 
Botswana  from  any  source  which  seeks  to 
build  in  partnership  with  our  people  and  not 
to  drain  us  of  our  resources  with  little  or 
no  return  to  the  country.  We  are  confident 
that  we  can  co-exist,  with  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  without  sacrificing  our  na- 
tional interest  or  our  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. 

For  we  have  made  no  secret  of  our  detesta- 
tion of  apartheid.  Although  for  obvious  rea- 
sons we  are  obliged  to  Interpret  strictly  the 
principle  of  non-interference  in  the  affairs  of 
other  sovereign  states,  we  have  not  hidden 
our  views.  Our  voice  h.as  been  heard  in  this 
Assembly,  and  in  other  international  forums, 
in  favour  of  universal  self-determination,  in 
support  of  peaceful  solutions  to  interna- 
tional conflicts  throughout  the  world,  and 
in  pleas  for  a  realistic  appraisal  of  what  can 
be  achieved  by  this  organisation. 

Living,  as  we  do.  face  to  face  with  the  re- 
alities of  ap>archeid.  we  have  little  sympathy 
with  token  demonstrations  and  empty  ges- 
tures. Yet  we  have  unequivocally  con- 
demned the  theory  and  practice  of  apartheid 
and  we  deplore  its  intensification  and  par- 
ticularly the  extension  of  the  full  apparatus 
of  apartheid  to  the  international  trust  terri- 
tory of  Namibia.  Nevertheless,  for  obvious 
reasons,  Botswana  must  maintain  diplomatic 
contacts  with  South  Africa.  For  equally  ob- 
vious reasons  we  decline  to  consider  an  ex- 
change of  diplomatic  representatives  until 
South  Africa  can  fully  guarantee  that  Bot- 
swana's representatives  will  in  all  respects, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  diplomats  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

We  have  expressed  our  opposition  to  Por- 
tugal's unyielding  refusal  to  permit  any 
progress  towards  self-determination  In  An- 
gola. Mozambique  and  Guinea  (Bissau).  We 
have  declined  to  entertain  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Portuguese  in  the  absence 
of  any  conunltment  on  the  part  of  Portu- 
gal to  allow  the  Indigenous  people  of  their 
so-called  overseas  provinces  to  proceed  to 
independence.  Our  criticism  of  Portugal's 
policies  is  not  based  on  an  argument  about 
the  timing  of  a  programme  for  progress  to- 
wards self-determination,  but  on  the  point- 
blank  refusal  of  the  Portuguese  government 
to  concede  that  these  territories  can  ever 
choose  to  move  towards  independence. 

I  would  like  to  draw  attention  at  this  point 
to  the  firmly  stated  preference,  endorsed  by 
all  Independent  African  States  in  the  Lusaka 
manifesto,  for  the  achievement  of  self-deter- 
mination through  negotiation.  It  was  thus 
that  Botswana  achieved  majority  rule,  and 
eventually  independence,  and  this  has  been 
the  path  which  most  African  States  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  tread.  It  is  the 
wish  of  the  government  and  the  people  of 
Botswana  that  the  Indigenous  populations 
of  neighbouring  territories  should  eventu- 
ally share  this  experience. 

One  consequence  of  our  geographical  po- 
sition is  that  Botswana  has  provided  a  ref- 
uge for  many  who  have  found  themselves 
unable  for  one  reason  or  another  to  con- 
tinue to  live  In  neighbouring  minority-ruled 
territories.  Botswana  recognizes  a  respon- 
sibility to  these  victims  of  political  circum- 
stance, and  we  are  trying  to  discharge  this 
respKjnslbillty  as  well  as  our  resources  per- 
mit. Refugees  come  to  Botswana  from  An- 
gola, Mozambique,  Rhodesia,  South  West 
Africa  and  South  Africa.  At  present  there 
are  more  than  4,000  recognised  refugees  in 
Botswana.  My  Oovemment  acceded  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Convention  and  to 


the  1967  Protocol  Relating  to  the  Status  of 
Refugees.  In  January  this  year. 

Botswana  grants  asylum  and  assistance 
to  genuine  political  refugees  who  seek  our 
aid.  The  financial  burden  of  doing  so  would 
have  been  heavy  were  It  not  for  the  generous 
assistance  we  have  received  from  the  United 
Nations  High  Commission  for  Refugees,  the 
World  Pood  Programme,  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  and  other  international  bodies. 
For  our  part  we  have  granted  refugees  rec- 
ognition of  their  status.  We  have  allowed 
them  to  settle  In  various  parts  of  our  covm- 
try  and  find  Jobs  or  open  their  own  busi- 
nesses. And  where  possible  we  educate  them 
as  well  as  our  limited  educational  and  train- 
ing facilities  permit.  Equally  Important,  we 
issue  United  Nations  Travel  Documents  with 
a  return  clause  to  those  refugees  who  wish  to 
travel  to  other  countries,  where  suitable 
training  establishments  are  able  to  accept 
them. 

The  majority  of  refugees  in  Botswana 
have  come  from  Angola.  These  people  have 
been  settled  on  a  hundred  square  mile  farm- 
ing scheme.  Through  training  in  agricul- 
ture and  fishing,  we  hope  that  they,  like 
many  other  refugees,  will  become  Integrated 
with  the  citizens  of  Botswana.  We  have  wel- 
comed them  to  our  country.  They  can  make 
their  home  with  us  until  their  own  countries 
achieve  a  government  acceptable  to  them. 

I  have  already  referred  to  certain  con- 
straints which  Botswana  faces  when  con- 
sidering its  position  on  Southern  African 
issues.  I  have  also  mentioned  certain  prin- 
ciples which  guide  us.  Our  constant  concern 
Is  to  respect  those  constraints  while  not  vi- 
olating those  principles. 

The  future  of  Rhodesia  is  of  the  utmost 
possible  concern  to  Botswana.  I  have  re- 
ferred to  our  long  and  Indefensible  common 
frontier.  My  Government  from  the  outset 
condemned  the  Qnllateral  Declaration  of 
Indep>endence.  We  are  committed  to  support- 
ing the  principle  of  no  independence  before 
majority  rule.  For  that  reason  we  joined  the 
majority  of  Commonwealth  Countries  in  re- 
jecting the  "Fearless"  proposals.  We  con- 
demned in  no  uncertain  terms  the  Illegal 
regime's  constitutional  proposals  which  en- 
trench discrimination  and  separate  develop- 
ment, and  which  definitively  block  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  peaceful  transition  to  majoriiy 
rule  for  which  the  1961  Constitution,  at 
least  in  theory,  provided.  We  recognize  that 
these  proposals  endorsed  by  an  unrepresenta- 
tive electorate  end  the  prospect  of  a  peace- 
ful transition  to  majority  rule  without  some 
form  of  external  intervention  to  secure  this. 
These  proposals  are  now  being  Implemented 
by  the  Smith  regime. 

I  warned  the  white  minority  in  Rhodesia 
that  by  taking  this  course  they  were  in- 
creasing the  risk  of  violent  conflict  and  en- 
dangering the  stability  of  the  region.  Bots- 
wana Is  on  record  as  favouring  the  re-asser- 
tion of  British  rule  in  Rhodesia.  This  course 
Is  the  only  one  which  offers  a  hope,  how- 
ever, faint,  of  peaceful  transition  to  ma- 
jority rule.  I  recognize  that  the  white  mi- 
nority in  Rhodesia,  conscious  of  the  injus- 
tice it  has  inflicted,  and  rearing  the  justi- 
fiable bitterness  of  the  oppressed  African 
population,  will  feel  the  need  for  some  guar- 
antee that  the  transition  to  democratic  non- 
racial  government  should  be  gradual  and 
peaceful. 

One  way  in  which  Britain  could  restore  Its 
authority  Is  by  the  use  of  force.  But  I  think 
that  we  must  now  accept,  whether  we  ap- 
prove of  this  decision  or  not,  that  Britain  Is 
not  under  present  circumstances  prepared 
to  resort  to  force.  Botswana  feels  that  it 
follows  that  alternatives  to  force  must  be 
considered.  There  comes  a  point  when  one 
policy,  having  been  pushed  to  Its  limits,  must 
be  accepted  as  having  failed,  and  must  give 
way  to  another.  It  Is  essential  that  Britain 
be  held  to  her  legal  and  moral  responsibility 
to  the  African  majority  in  Rhodesia.  There 
must  be  no  absolution. 
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This  I  have  to  admit  leaves  us  with  a  policy 
which,  as  many  member  states  have  argued 
in  past  debates,  has  been  far  from  success- 
ful. I  refer  to  mandatory  sanctions.  Yet  for 
all  the  frustrations  and  disappointments 
which  the  tardy  application  of  sanctions  has 
given  rise  to,  It  remains  essential  that  they 
are  In  fact  maintained  and  intensified.  We 
feel  that  these  sanctions  serve  an  important 
purpose,  even  If  they  are  not  extended  to 
include  South  Africa.  Just  as  It  Is  clear  that 
neither  Britain  nor  any  other  country  will 
use  mUltary  force  against  the  Smith  regime, 
it  is  clear  that  an  effective  boycott  of  South 
Africa  on  this  or  any  other  Issue  cannot  be 
achieved.  The  existing  sanctions  are  thus  at 
the  present  time  all  that  stand  between  the 
rebel  regime's  success  and  failure.  That  be- 
ing the  case,  rather  than  dismissing  the 
sanctions  weapon  as  totally  Ineffective,  it  Is 
surely  wiser  to  try  and  make  them  as  effec- 
tive as  possible. 

While  it  Is  Important  not  to  over-estimate 
the  Impact  of  sanctions  It  should  not  be  too 
readily  accepted  that  sanctions  have  had  no 
effect  at  all  on  Rhodesia.  Prom  our  vantage 
point  we  can  see  some  of  the  effects  of  sanc- 
tions and  I  can  assure  this  Assembly  that 
they  are  not  negligible. 

To  permit  them  to  be  eroded  at  this  point 
would   be  unnecessarily  to  concede  defeat. 
Certain  consequences  would  follow.  The  way 
would  be  opened  to  diplomatic  recognition 
by  powers  which  are  at  the  moment  hanging 
back  from  this  step.  Rhodesia's  links  with 
Portugal  and  South  Africa  would  be  enor- 
mously strengthened  and  the  whole  minority 
position  In  Southern  Africa  would  be  con- 
solidated.  There  are,   I   am   convinced,   ele- 
ments  both   In   South  Africa  and  Portugal 
and  In  the  world  at  large  who  have  serious 
doubts  about  the  viability  of  Rhodesia  as  a 
white-ruled  state,  given  Its  rapidly  expanding 
African    population    and    its    handicapped 
economy.    Lifting   sanctions    would   liberate 
the  fettered  Rhodesia  economy  and  serve  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  such  observers  in 
the  viability  of  continued  white  supremacy. 
For   this   reason   Botswana  appeals  to  all 
member  states  to  make  what  contribution 
they  can  to  rendering  sanctions  more  effec- 
tive. And  here  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Super- 
visory Committee  and  of  the  Commonwealth 
Sanctions  Committee.  On  their  efforts  and 
those  of  the  member  states  of  this  organiza- 
tion are  pinned  the  last  hopes  of  preventing 
the    illegal    regime    from    imposing    perma- 
nently its  own  version  of  apartheid  on  the 
people  of  Rhodesia,  for  whose  welfare  this 
organization   has  assumed  a  certain  degree 
of  responsibility.  The  present  international 
isolation  of  the  Illegal  regime  and  those  who 
support  it  must  be  maintained.  Our  own  dif- 
ficulties In  the  matter  of  sanctions  are  ob- 
vious,   but  we   are  attempting   to  play  our 
part  within  the  limitations  Imposed  by  our 
frail  economy  and  our  landlocked  position. 
We  have  prevented  Rhodesia  from  using  their 
radlway  to  Import  arms  and  military  supplies. 
Botswana's  airline  has  ceased  to  fiy  Into  Rho- 
desia. We  are  preparing  to  do  more.  Bots- 
wana has  committed  Itself  to  diverting  long- 
standing trade   with   Rhodesia,   despite  the 
very  considerable  economic  and  administra- 
tive problems  which  such  a  course  presents. 
Contingency  planning  Is  well  advanced. 

Our  contribution  to  this  struggle  can  only 
be  a  small  one,  for  we  are  not  a  rich  and 
powerful  country.  But  we  are  hopeful  that  It 
will  help  to  check  the  erosion  of  sanctions. 
There  are  other  powers  who  live  less  closely 
with  this  problem  than  ourselves,  but  who 
can  make  greater  contribution  towards  solv- 
ing it. 

May  I  conclude  on  a  more  general  p>olnt. 
but  one  which  also  relates  to  Southern 
Africa.  I  have  referred  to  Botswana's  pros- 
pects of  mineral  development  and  to  our 
hopes  that  this  will  permit  us  to  disjiense 
with  budgetary  aid  and  to  develop  a  balanced 


and  prosi>erous  economy  and  a  healthy  non- 
racial  deipocracy.  We  hope  this  for  the  sake 
of  our  people,  but  we  also  look  forward  to  It 
with  all  the  more  eager  anticipation  because 
we  recognize  that  it  will  permit  us  to  make 
a  greater  contribution  to  solving  the  problem 
of  our  region.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
will  depart  from  our  principle  of  non-inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  neighboring  sover- 
eign states.  But  Botswana  as  a  thriving  ma- 
jority-ruled state,  on  the  borders  of  South 
Africa  and  Namibia,  vrill  present  an  effective 
and  serious  challenge  to  the  credibility  of 
South  Africa's  racial  policies  and  In  particu- 
lar its  policy  of  developing  so-called  Bantu 
homelands  and  Its  stated  goal  of  eventual 
Independence  for  these  Bantustans.  It  could 
force  them  to  abandon  the  policy  or  attempt 
to  make  It  a  more  immediate  reality  and 
even  face  Uie  prospect  of  surrendering  sover- 
eignty to  genuinely  Independent  states. 
Either  reaction  would  have  important  politi- 
cal consequences.  A  prosperous  non-racial 
democracy  In  Botswana,  Immediately  adja- 
cent to  South  Africa  and  Namibia,  will  add  to 
the  problems  South  Africa  Is  already  facing 
in  reconciling  its  Irrational  racial  policies 
with  its  desire  for  economic  growth. 

If  Botswana  is  to  sustain  this  role,  which 
you  will  recognise  is  not  an  easy  one.  Its 
independence  must  be  preserved.  This  means 
that  we  mtist  ensure  that  we  are  Insulated 
from  any  instability  which  the  policies  of 
neighbouring  white-ruled  countries  may  pro- 
voke. It  also  means  that  Botswana  needs  the 
supfKJrt  and  sjrmpathy  of  friendly  nations. 
We  recognise  that  our  Independence  ulti- 
mately depends  on  the  durability  of  our  po- 
litical Institutions  and  on  our  success  in 
achieving  economic  development.  But  our 
independence  is  also  buttressed  by  our 
external  relations.  We  have  friends  In  all  con- 
tinents. Our  membership  of  the  United 
Nations  Is  In  Itself  a  source  of  strength.  I 
should  like  to  appeal  to  all  member  states  in 
their  deliberations  on  the  question  of 
Southern  Africa  to  recall  not  only  Botswana's 
particular  problems,  but  also  our  potential 
contribution  to  achieving  change  by  peace- 
ful means. 


REFLECTS  ON  THE  SMOG  TRIAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Newr  York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
level  of  public  interest  in  the  Justice 
Department's  antitrust  air  pollution  suit 
against  the  automobile  industry  was 
dramatically  demonstrated  by  the  strong 
and  sustained  opposition  to  the  Depart- 
ment's agreement  to  a  consent  decree 
with  the  industry  terminating  the  case. 
This  opposition  came  from  States,  cities, 
counties,  national  organizations,  and 
over  60  Members  of  Congress. 

The  suit  charged  the  industry  with 
collusion  to  delay  the  development  and 
manufacture  of  air  pollution  control  de- 
vices for  automobiles,  going  back  as  far 
as  1953,  If  this  is  true,  it  means  the 
automobile  industry  bears  responsi- 
bility for  a  great  share  of  the  injury 
resulting  from  automobile  pollution. 

This  concern  brought  New  York  City, 
Illinois,  Connecticut,  Maryland.  Wiscon- 
sin, Ohio,  Indiana,  New  Mexico,  the 
county  of  Los  Angeles,  labor  unions, 
civic  and  social  organizations,  and  my- 
self and  other  Members  of  Congress  into 
the  case  when  the  Department  decided 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  automobile 
industry  by  dropping  the  case. 

Nicholas  von  Hoffman  in  today's 
Washington  Post  describes  the  scene  at 


Tuesday's  court  hearing  in  Los  Angeles 
as  the  States  and  local  governments  at- 
tempted to  salvage  the  public  Interest 
jettisoned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  31,  19691 
Smoo  Trial 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman ) 
L,os  ANCiXKS,  Caiof. — Lawyers  came  from 
all  over  for  the  Smog  Trial.  They  represented 
New  York  City,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Wis- 
consin, Ohio,  Indiana  and  New  Mexico.  The 
Attorney  General  of  Illinois  showed  up  com- 
plaining that  the  air  in  Chicago  is  so  foul 
the  t>ears  In  the  zoo  are  coming  down  with 
lung  cancer. 

Everywhere  people  are  coughing,  wheezing, 
gasping  for  air.  straining  their  circulatory 
systems,  grasping  for  something  decent  to 
breathe.  This  was  going  to  be  the  trial  that 
would  begin  curing  our  national  case  of  black 
lung  disease.  This  was  going  to  be  the  case 
In  which  the  automobile  manufacturers 
would  be  tried  for  conspiring  to  prevent  the 
development  and  installation  of  antlF>ollu- 
tlon  devices  on  their  machines.  Ralph  Nader 
calls  It  "product  fixing." 

Some  people  would  have  preferred  to  see 
the  tire  manufacturers,  the  gas  companies, 
and  the  freeway  profiteers  In  court  too.  but 
this  would  be  a  beginning.  The  government 
might  do  something,  and  the  country  could 
sigh  and  breathe  again. 
No. 

The  first  words  the  Judge  said  when  the 
hearing  opened  were,  "It's  apparent  that 
the  general  public  Is  aroused,  and  rightly 
so,  but  It  may  come  as  a  shock  that  this 
Isn't  a  hearing  about  smog.  I  wish  there 
was  some  order  I  could  make,  some  decree 
I  could  sign  that  woud  put  an  end  to  smog. 
Smog  simply  Isn't  a  legal  problem.  It's  a  gov- 
ernment problem.  It's  simply  not  a  problem 
the  courts  can  deal  with." 

As  he  spoke  the  smallest  expression  of  ap- 
probation sneaked  on  and  off  the  face  of 
Lloyd  N.  Cutler,  counsel  for  the  Automobile 
ManufactJirers  Association.  Mr.  Cutler,  of 
Washington's  Wllmer,  Cutler  and  Pickering, 
looked  qulntessentlally  Eastern  in  his  dark 
suit  vrith  a  vest.  There  were  many  other  law- 
yers for  the  car  companies,  and  they  may 
charge  equally  high  fees  but  Mr.  Cutler  was 
the  boss.  It  was  he  who  had  negotiated  the 
defendants  out  of  antitrust  conspiracy  In- 
dictment and  Into  a  harmless  consent  agree- 
ment. 

It  was  this  agreement  that  the  visiting 
lawyers  had  come  to  object  to  on  the  ground 
that  It  would  exculpate  the  manufacturers 
for  what  they  may  have  done  in  the  j>ast 
whUe  making  it  unlikely  they  would  do  bet- 
ter m  the  future.  The  question  hanging  be- 
fore the  court  was  whether  the  agreement 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  Judge  or  whether 
there  would  be  a  trial  with  evidence  and 
witnesses  and  a  jury  to  determine  If  Ford, 
Chrysler,  General  Motors  and  the  others 
had  conspired  to  dirty  the  air.  The  judge's 
words  were  the  tip-off  Mr.  Cutler  had  won. 
Not  that  he  relaxed  when  he  heard  them.  He 
sat  tightly  upright  In  his  chair,  making  vig- 
orous little  whispers  to  his  co-counsel.  East- 
ern man,  club  man.  genteel  man,  but  sharp 
and  combative  for  all  his  good  manners  and 
{Kjllteness. 

When  he  got  up  to  speak  he  was  stiff  at  the 
lectern.  His  words  were  smooth  and  hard  and 
quiet,  silvery  gray  words,  expensively  fitted, 
made-to-order  custom  words.  He  rested  his 
arms  on  the  sides  of  the  reading  stand,  but 
his  hands  wouldn't  stay  quiet.  They  have  a 
life  of  their  own,  the  way  they  slipped  and 
flashed  and  twitched.  "This  is  the  first  case 
that  has  ever  been  brought  against  an  In- 
dustry for  trying  to  solve  a  public  health 
problem,"  he  said,  and  the  bands  floated  limp 
and  then  flicked  out  in  the  air  as  though 
their  function  was  to  use  up  the  excess  com- 
petitive energy  In  the  man. 
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He  Ulksd  about  how  these  big  rich  states 
with  skillful  lawyers  only  w&nted  the  govern- 
ment to  convict  the  car  companies  to  make 
it  easier  for  tbei|i  to  move  In  later  and  sue 
the  blood  out  ot  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers. But  Oentral  Motors  alone  is  richer 
than  any  state.  lix  the  esoteric  field  of  anti- 
trust law  It  can  outbid  any  governmental 
body  for  the  mc«t  skillful  and  devious  at- 
torneys. Mr.  Cut|ler  finished  by  saying,  "I 
want  to  return  t^  the  Importance  of  getting 
on  with  the  job  at  making  progress  in  pollu- 
tion, the  job  of  ^lentlsts  achieving  a  major 
breakthrough,"  as  if  the  bad  air  were  not 
made  by  men,  biit  was  an  act  of  nature  like 
poUo  or  multiple  scleroels. 

This  picture  of  the  Industry  devoting  great 
numbers  of  techqlclans  and  sums  of  money 
to  pushing  back  the  frontiers  of  knowledge 
Is  contradicted  by  Or.  John  Ooldsmlth  of  the 
California  State  Department  of  Health  at 
Berkeley.  An  expert  In  the  physiological  ef- 
fects of  smog  on:  man.  Dr.  Goldsmith  says. 
"They  keep  talkliig  about  research,  but  no 
person  identified  with  the  motor  vehicle  in- 
dustry has  made  d  contribution  to  the  field. 
They  have  very  f^w  researchers  working  for 
them."  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  plainly 
stated  by  the  representatives  of  the  three 
biggest  corporations  in  a  1967  Commerce  De- 
partment report  (Automobile  Air  Pollution: 
A  Program  for  Ptogress) ;  "There  has  been 
imdeqtnte  incentive  for  an  individual  auto- 
mobllemanufacturer  to  apply  pollution  con- 
trol technology  to  the  automobile  in  advance 
of  its  competitors, ' 

But  these  considerations  are  froth;  Mr. 
Cutler  had  the  liiw  with  him.  The  lawyers 
for  the  smog  shrojuded  cities  and  states  tried 
to  Interest  the  C^urt  in  higher  and  broader 
consideration  of  public  welfare,  but  privately 
they  admitted  th4  law  was  against  them.  Mr. 
Cutler  had  all  tUe  precedents:  all  the  cita- 
tions were  over  0n  his  side  because,  for  70 
years,  all  the  monjey,  all  the  most  adept  legal 
brains  have  gone '  into  shaping  and  warping 
the  law  BO  the  J^dge  would  say  be  was  aw- 
fully sorry  there  was  nothing  the  could  do 
about  the  smog. 

The  bad  air  does  not  know  about  this.  It 
kills  without  coul't  orders.  In  the  San  Ber- 
nardino National  forest  46,000  acres  of  Pon- 
derosa-Jeflfry  plnei  trees  have  already  sulTered 
heavy  damage  from  the  killing  air.  Their 
needles  turn  yellow  and  they  die,  or  their 
resistance  is  weakened  and  they  can't  fight 
the  pine  bark  beetle  which  finishes  them  off. 
Of  the  forest's  1^8,000  trees,  82  per  cent 
are  now  moderately  damaged,  15  per  cent 
severely  Injiired  a«d  3  per  cent  are  dead.  The 
experiments  at  tl>e  air  pollution  center  of 
the  University  o|  California  at  Riverside 
(where  these  figures  come  from)  show  that 
smog  reduces  an  cxtuige  tree's  yield  by  about 
a  half:  a  grapevine  growing  In  good  air  pro- 
duces 17  pounds  Of  fruit:  in  bed  air.  only 
seven.  : 

Some  of  the  warst  smog  Is  invisible.  It 
Gome's  in  the  font  of  ozone  and  is  particu- 
larly prevalent  in  sunny,  warm  climes  like 
Los  Angeles,  but  it  will  be  an  increasingly 
dangerous  compo\4nd  in  the  air  over  cities 
such  as  Phoenix,  Dallas,  New  Orleans,  At- 
lanta and  Miami. 

Ozone  is  oxygeil  with  an  extra,  unstable 
molecule.  It  is  created  when  svmllght  hits 
certain  automobile  exhaust  pollutants. 
Ozone  weakens  tHe  cell  membranes  of  the 
lungs  and  blood.  It  Increases  the  obstruc- 
tion of  air  flow  ta  emphysema  patients  and 
cuts  down  the  perfbrmance  of  athletes.  When 
the  ozone  content  Cf  the  air  reaches  .35  parts 
per  million,  doctois  advise  that  children  be 
restrained  from  strenuous  play  so  that  they 
don't  brea^  heavily,  and  therefore  cut  down 
on  their  oeone  intake.  Since  July  3  of  this 
year,  Los  Angeles  lias  had  to  close  Its  school 
playgrounds  39  tinles  because  the  ozone  con- 
tent had  gone  over  .35. 
It's  beca«ise  air  dilution  Is  not  a  theoretl- 
real  one  that  is  killing 


and  weakening  people  and  animals  and  vege- 
tation now  that  governmental  bodies  from 
everywhere  tried  to  stop  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment from  settling  this  case  out  of  court, 
but  the  law  sasrs  they  are  wrong.  The  Judge 
was  even  a  little  miffed  that  they  had  made 
the  attempt.  The  pollticlcms  had  endeavored, 
he  said,  to  "divert  the  fire  and  heat  of  their 
constituents  onto  this  court." 


MANDATORY  JAIL  SENTENCE  PRO- 
POSED FOR  THE  CONVICTED 
CRIMINAL  USING  A  FIREARM  IN 
THE  COMMISSION  OP  A  FEDERAL 
CRIME 


cal  problem,  but 


<  Mr.  BETTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year. 
Congress  passed  the  State  Firearms  Con- 
trol Assistance  Act  which  has  since  be- 
come law.  A  controversial  provision  of 
the  House-passed  version  was  the  section 
proviaing  for  a  mandatory  sentence  to 
be  imposed  on  those  convicted  criminals 
who  liad  in  their  possession  a  firearm  in 
the  commission  of  a  Federal  crime.  My 
remarks  today  are  addressed  to  the  so- 
called  PofI  amendment  which  provided 
for  minimum  mandatory  jail  sentences 
wlilch  could  not  be  suspended  nor  be  sub- 
ject to  probation.  Of  significance  also  in 
this  amendment  was  the  fact  that  Judges 
were  required  to  impose  the  sentences  to 
nm  consecutively  rather  than  concur- 
rently with  the  penalty  Imposed  for  the 
base  felony. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  this  was  a  very 
fine    amendment.    Indeed,    by    a   over- 
whelming vote  of  412  to  11,  we  demon- 
strated our  support  for  the  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
In  the  Senate,  however,  an  amendment 
pertinent   to    the   penalty   section   was 
adopted  providing  for  the  imposition  of 
a  sentence  of  an  indeterminate  length 
upon  any  individual  armed  with  a  fire- 
arm while  engaged  in  the  commission  of 
certain  enumerated  Federal  felonies.  It 
further  provided  that  in  the  case  of  a 
subsequent  conviction,  the  court  could 
not  suspend  the  sentence  or  grant  proba- 
tion. As  one  can  easily  determine,  both 
Senate  provisions  were  less  certain  and 
weaker  in  content  thsm  the  Poff  amend- 
ment. What  amazed  me  was  that  in  con- 
ference the  Poff  amendment  weis  among 
those   provisions   compromised,    despite 
the  strong  conviction  of  the  House  that 
it  be  retained.  If  there  wsis  one  provision 
that  should  have  been  kept  completely  in- 
tact, and  should  not  have  been  subject  to 
compromise,  the  Poff  amendment  was  it. 
Today   I   am   introducing   legislation 
which  would  strengthen  the  penalty  pro- 
vision of  the  State  Firearms  Control  As- 
sistance Act.  It  is  identical  to  HJl.  319, 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia  (Mr.  PoFD    early  this  year.  Jail 
sentences  for  first-term  offenders  could 
not  be  suspended  and  probation  could  not 
be  granted.  My  bill  further  provides  that 
such  sentences  could  not  be  imposed  to 
run  concurrently  with  any  sentence  im- 
posed for  such  Federal  felony  committed. 
If  the  real  purpose  of  firearms  control 
legislation  Is  to  control  crime,  then  there 
must  be  included  in  the  law  a  strong 
criminal  deterrent.  In  short,  my  bill  pro- 
vides a  penalty  that  focuses  on  the  se- 
verity of  a  Federal  crime  committed  with 


a  firearm.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
present  State  Firearms  Control  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1968. 

In  the  State  Rrearms  Control  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1968  the  House  version  re- 
quiring minimum  mandatory  sentences 
for  first-term  offenders  was  eliminated 
as  was  the  important  provision  on  con- 
secutive sentences.  At  the  discretion  of 
the  Judge,  the  sentence  for  the  first  of- 
fense can  be  suspended  and  probation 
granted.  Moreover,  although  it  author- 
izes a  mandatory  penalty  for  a  second 
offense,  the  present  law  grants  the  trial 
judge  absolute  discretion  to  impose  the 
sentence  to  rim  concurrently  with  the 
sentence  imposed  for  the  base  felony. 
In  this  Instance  one  sees  an  excellent 
example  of  the  permissive  character  of 
some  of  our  laws  in  that  it  allows  the 
convicted  criminal  the  chance  of  not 
going  to  Jail.  As  we  were  made  aware, 
criminologists  expoimd  on  the  fact  that 
certainty  of  punishment  rather  than  se- 
verity of  punishment  is  the  significant 
deterrent  to  crime.  The  Poff  amendment 
was  designed  to  meet  this  objective  by 
convincing  the  potential  criminal  that 
a  definite  penalty  awaited  him  should  he 
use  a  firearm  to  commit  a  Federal  crime 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  need  in  this 
coimtry  is  the  proper  enforcement  of  our 
laws  in  a  way  that  will  be  a  deterrent  to 
the  criminal  element.  Relevant  to  this 
subject,  I  am  reminded  of  President 
Nixon's  cogent  remarks  which  were  made 
during  the  last  campaign : 

We  must  re-establish  again  the  principle 
that  men  are  accountable  for  what  they  do, 
that  criminals  are  responsible  for  their 
crimes — that  while  the  boy's  environment 
can  help  to  explain  the  man's  crime,  it  does 
not  excuse  that  crime. 

At  the  Federal  level,  we  must  concern 
ourselves  vrtth  enacting  legislation  which 
will  hold  the  criminal  accountable  for  a 
Federal  crime.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  infringe  on  the 
police  powers  of  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Though  the  majority  of  fel- 
onies are  committed  at  these  govern- 
mental levels,  the  Constitution  explicitly 
reserves  police  powers  to  the  several 
States.  However,  we  may  hope  that  in 
the  enactment  of  a  strong  mandatory 
penalty  provision  at  the  Federal  level, 
State  and  local  governments  will  take 
notice  of  our  effort  and  enact  similar 
legislation. 


REAPPRAISAL    OF    U.S.     OVERSEAS 
INFORMATION    POLICIES    URGED 

(Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. » 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  the  Overseas  Press  Club  of  New 
York  City  was  the  scene  of  a  l-ciay  con- 
ference sponsored  jointly  by  the  Over- 
seas Press  Club  Foundation  and  the 
Emergency  Committee  for  a  Reappraisal 
of  US.  Overseas  Policies  and  Programs. 

The  conference  was  devoted  to  an  ex- 
amination, by  a  number  of  outstanding 
experts  in  communications  and  related 
fields,  of  our  Government's  information 
activities  and  their  impact  upon  what  is 
generally  referred  to  as  "the  U.S.  Image 
Aboard." 
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The  foimdatlon  for  this  conference 
was  provided  by  a  report  entitled  "The 
Future  of  UJB.  PubUc  Diplomacy,"  is- 
sued last  December  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

The  former  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, our  distinguished  coUeague  from 
Florida,  the  Honorable  Dante  B.  Fas- 
cell  addressed  the  conference.  The  New 
York  Times  of  October  26,  1969,  fea- 
tured a  lengthy  article  summarizing  the 
different  points  of  view  presented  by  the 
participants.  ^,    ^  ,      , 

Because  I  believe  that  the  subject  is  of 
great  current  interest  to  all  Members  of 
the  Congress,  I  wish  to  place  in  the 
RECORD  Congressman  Fascell's  remarks 
and  the  text  of  the  New  York  Times- 
article  of  October  26,  1969: 

PtJBUC  Diplomacy — A  Fact  or  Litk 
(Address  by  Congressman  Dantk  B.  Pasoell 
at  the  Overseas  Press  Club.  New  York.  Oc- 
tober 23,  1989) 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  extending  my 
congratulations  to  Dr.  Edward  L.  Bemays, 
president  of  the  emergency  committee  for 
reappraisal  of  United  States  overseas  poUdes 
and  programs,  to  the  Overseas  Press  Club, 
Foundation  and  Mr.  Burnet  Hershey,  fcff 
jointly  sponsoring  this  conference. 

It  could  not  be  more  timely,  or  more  Im- 
portant. 

Dr  Bemays,  In  particular,  deserves  a  large 
measure  of  credit  for  bringing  all  of  us  here 
today.  Prom  all  the  accounts  that  I  received, 
he  has  been  a  real  moving  tatfx  behind  this 
enterprise.  I  do  not  wonder  at  that  for  I 
know  from  our  brief  association  during  a  set 
of  hearings  sponsored  by  my  subcommittee, 
that  he  is  a  man  of  profound  convictions, 
boundless  energy  and  virtuaUy  unstoppable 
determination.  He  also  feels  very  deeply  about 
the  subject  of  our  discussion.  And,  therefore, 
he  has  exerted  tremendous  effort  to  bring 
this  issue  before  the  American  public  not 
for  any  selfish  reason,  but  because  of  his  deep 
concern  for  the  best  Interests  of  our  nation. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  proud  and 
delighted  to  participate  in  this  conference. 
And,  needless  to  say.  I  fully  support  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  emergency  committee  which 
Dr.  Bemays  heads. 

My  ovra  feelings  on  the  issue  before  us  can 
be  summarized  briefiy: 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment—to use  a  colloquial  expression— has 
•dropped  the  ball"  in  the  field  of  communica- 
tions. 

It  has  done  so  by  falUng  to  apprecla.ie  the 
crucial  role  whloh  modem  conununicaUons 
play  in  the  relations  between  nations — and 
ought  to  play  in  the  shaping  and  Implemen- 
tation of  our  major  national  policies  on  the 
world  scene. 

To  date,  we  have  done  an  amazingly  poor 
job  in  articulating  our  nation's  goals,  in 
communicating  our  concern  for  peace  and 
the  improvement  of  the  human  condition  to 
three  billion  people  who  live  outside  oxir 
shores,  and  in  making  our  overseas  under- 
takings relevant  to  the  major  concerns  of 
mankind  in  this  second  half  of  the  20th 
century. 

More  often  than  not.  our  Government  has 
made  great  plans,  and  embarked  upon  ex- 
tensive international  undertakings,  without 
first  considering  the  urgent,  overriding  neces- 
sity to  make  our  efforts  meaningful  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations, 
fears  and  prejudices  of  other  nations. 

In  short,  we  have  failed  to  realize  that 
relations  between  nations  today  move  with- 
in a  new,  evolving  context  of  public  diplo- 
macy which  conditions  our  enterprises, 
shapes  the  character  of  our  age,  and  ulti- 


mately may  determine  the  key  Issues  of  peace 
and  war.   . 

As  a  consequenc*.  our  Image  abroad  has 
deteriorated  steadily  and  many  of  our  ef- 
forts, some  very  worthwhile  and  construc- 
tive, have  encountered  increasing  resistance, 
opposition  and  even  met  with  failure. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  at  this  point  that  I 
do  not  place  the  blame  for  this  state  of  af- 
fairs on  any  single  Federal  administration, 
any  one  branch  of  our  Government,  or  even 
on  any  particular  agency,  such  as  the  U.S.I.A. 
The  apparent  inability  to  cope  with  the 
new  realities  of  our  age  has  been  character- 
istic of  our  governments  for  at  least  three 
decades.  It  has  been  shared  by  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress.  And  it  has  been 
compounded,  if  I  may  use  that  word,  by  the 
prevailing  attitudes,  habits  of  thought  and 
expression,  on  the  p»rt  of  that  tremendously 
articulate  and  influential  segment  of  our 
society  which  includes  the  press  and  other 
mass  media  ot  communication. 

It  is  strange.  Indeed,  that  this  should  hap- 
pen here.  In  the  United  States,  whwe  the 
t«nn  great  revolutions  of  the  20th  century — 
in  technology  and  in  communications — have 
achieved  the  highest  level  of  advancement. 

We  have  set  human  footprints  on  the 
moon,  harnessed  atomic  energy  to  peaceful 
purposes,  and  demonstrated  that  man  can 
change  his  condition  and  become  the  master 
of  his  enviromnent. 

We  perfected  techniques  of  sending  a  mes- 
sage across  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles 
In  an  instant  and  made  It  simultaneously 
available  to  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
We  even  learned  how  to  tailor  that  mes- 
sage so  as  to  produce  a  desired,  predictable 
response  and  applied  that  knowledge  with 
tremendotis  success  in  our  commercial.  In- 
dustrial and  other  domestic  endeavors. 

Our  advertising  and  public  relations  in- 
dustries provide  a  splendid  testimonial  of 
our  Inventiveness,  our  sensitivity  to  human 
needs  and  concerns,  and  our  ability  to  capi- 
talize commercially  on  our  understanding  of 
human  attitudes  and  motivations. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  our  government 
has  failed  to  communicate  effectively  with 
large  segments  of  our  own  population  and 
with  the  world  at  large. 

There  is.  I  must  admit,  a  historical  pred- 
icate for  that  outcome.  There  is  a  strong 
liberal  strain  In  our  national  consciousness 
which  rebels  against  the  attempt  by  any 
government  to  mold  the  opinions,  or  shape 
the  attitudes,  of  the  governed.  We  view 
propaganda  with  healthy  disrespect.  We  in- 
sist on  the  right  to  be  informed  but  never 
indoctrinated.  And  we  apply  those  stand- 
ards In  our  dealings  vsrlth  other  peoples  and 
other  nations. 

I  see  nothing  wrong  with  that.  But  the 
point  is  that  when  I  speak  of  our  govern- 
ment's apparent  inability  to  communicate 
effectively,  I  am  not  talking  about  govern- 
ment propaganda.  I  do  not  advocate,  and  I 
have  never  advocated,  our  government  un- 
dertaking to  ram  "the  American  dream,"  or 
the  United  States  position  on  a  particular 
issue,  dovm  the  throat  of  a  given  audience. 
I  believe  that  such  an  attempt  would  be 
foolish,  short-sighted,  and  very  probably 
counter-productive. 

What  I  am  talking  about  Is  the  very  real 
fact  that  we  live  In  the  age  of  public  dlplo- 
mtujy — and  that  today  the  success  or  faU- 
ure  of  foreign  policy  undertakings  is  fre- 
quently affected  more  profoundly  by  what 
people  think  and  say  than  by  the  workings 
of  traditional  diplomacy. 

Modern  mass  communications — not  our 
success  m  reaching  the  moon — have  turned 
our  earth  Into  a  relatively  small  and  Inti- 
mate society  In  which  nations,  in  the  man- 
ner of  neighbors  leaning  over  the  fence,  chat 
with  each  other,  gossip,  spread  rumors, 
sometimes  scold,  cajole  and  threaten,  and 
become  Increasingly  aware  of  what  goes  on 
m  their  neighbor's  back  yard. 


The  people  of  those  nations.  In  turn,  ex- 
ert pressures  on  their  governments,  forcing 
them  at  times  to  adopt  one  course,  at  times 
another. 

This  fact  Is  recognized  by  most  govern- 
ments. Many  of  them  engage  In  the  practice 
of  public  diplomacy  and  communicate  dl- 
rectiy  with  the  populations  and  opinion 
molders  In  other  countries.  Some  ignore 
public  opinion  and  suffer  the  consequences. 
Surely  nothing  can  underscore  these  reaU- 
ties  better  than  the  Impact  of  the  public 
reaction  to  the  Vietnam  war  on  the  public 
postures,  and  policies,  of  many  governments 
currenUy  In  power. 

Just  last  week,  all  of  us  were  exposed  to  a 
nationwide  demonstration  on  behalf  of  a 
moratorium  on  the  conflict  In  Vietnam.  That 
demonstration  was  a  fact,  a  reality.  It 
touched  the  consiousness  of  mlUions  of 
people,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  served 
to  reinforce  some  of  their  attitudes,  perhaps 
to  change  others. 

What  Is  more  Important  is  that  the  United 
States  Government's  reaction  to  that  dem- 
onstration was  bound  to  have  an  even  greater 
impact  on  the  world-wide  radio,  TV  and 
press  audience.  The  world  knows  of  our  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam  and  It  seeks  to  know 
constantly — about  our  government's  Inten- 
tions and  actions  with  respect  to  that  con- 
flict. Any  statement  on  this  subject  by  a 
high-ranking  official  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration falls  upon  eager  ears. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  legitimate  to  ask: 
Did  the  administration  consider  carefully 
and  In  advance,  the  Impact  on  nUlllons  upon 
millions  of  people  In  virtually  every  comer 
of  the  world,  of  its  public  reaction  to  the 
moratorium  demonstration? 

I  have  another  example.  An  article  from 
Monday's  New  York  Times  entitled  "Tokyo 
bracing  for  antiwar  protest  tomorrow:  25,000 
policemen  mobilized."  Tuesday's  story  In  the 
Times,  with  pictures.  Indicated  that  Tokyo 
had  been  severely  upset  and  that  there  had 
been  violence 

That  event  and  those  stories  also  touched 
the  minds  of  millions  of  people.  It  affected 
their  thinking  not  only  about  the  demon- 
strators and  the  actions  of  the  Tokyo  police 
but  also  about  the  United  States  and  the 
role  which  our  coxintry  plays  In  the  world 
community. 

The  events  which  transpire  around  us  are 
real.  Our  Government's  reaction  to  them  Is 
real.  Through  the  instrument  of  the  com- 
munication media,  both  become  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  new  dimension  of  public  di- 
plomacy which  shapes  the  course,  and  affects 
the  success  or  the  failure,  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

The  United  States  Government  should  rec- 
ognize that  fact.  We  should  realize  that  public 
diplomacy  Is  here  to  stay  regardless  of  what 
we  think  or  do  about  it.  And  for  this  very 
reason  the  United  States  should  stop  reacting 
and  take  the  Initiative.  Instead  of  being  the 
passive  object  of  public  diplomacy,  we  should 
go  affirmative.  We  should  use  public  di- 
plomacy to  advance  the  objectives  which  are 
good  for  this  country  and  for  the  world 
community. 

I  hope  that  today's  conference  hastens  the 
arrival  of  that  day — and  that  our  discussions 
here  will  be  followed  by  the  appointment  of 
a  national  commission,  with  a  mandate  from 
the  President  himself,  to  reexamine  the  basic 
premises,  and  the  total  structure,  of  our 
overseas  Information  activities. 

As  most  of  you  know,  this  recommendation 
emanates  from  my  subcommittee's  report  on: 
"The  Future  of  United  States  Public  Di- 
plomacy", filed  In  the  Congress  some  nine 
months  ago. 

That  repwt  refiects  the  work  and  the  con- 
victions of  the  entire  subcommittee — Demp- 
crats  and  Republicans — and  of  a  number  of 
outstanding  experts  in  communication.  None 
of  us.  I  can  assure  you.  claims  Individual 
credit  for  its  content  and  quality.  I  hope. 
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therefore,  that  those  of  you  who  have  not 
seen  It  obtain  a  copy  here  today  and  read  It. 
I  do  so  recommend  and  I  think  that  you  will 
find  the  experience  worth  your  effort. 

I  would  like  tq  add  that  this  was  the  sixth 
In  a  series  of  reports  issued  by  oiu-  subcom- 
mltte,  focusing  pn  the  twin  aspects  of  our 
country's  Image  fand  operations  abroad. 

We  began  our  studies  on  this  subject  as 
early  as  1963  coip  we  have  continued  them 
without  Interruption  until  the  publication 
of  this  last  report.  I  may  mention  that  the 
late  Edward  R.  Murrow  who  was  vitally  in- 
terested in  our  hearings  was  our  lead-off 
witness. 

In  our  studies!  we  addressed  ourselves  to 
the  Ideological  fkctors  In  foreign  policy — to 
overseas  progran^s  and  operations  which  are 
a  component  of  bur  national  image — to  the 
techniques  of  lixodem  communication — to 
the  input  of  the  [behavioral  sciences — and  to 
other  related  sublects. 

We  have  tried  to  be  as  thorough  and  as 
objective  as  poeilble.  We  have  produced  a 
record  which  shiuld  prove  valuable  to  any 
student  or  participant  in  the  shaping  of 
our  Oovernmentfs  information  policy.  And 
we  reached  our  conclusions  with  a  bipar- 
tisan unanimity  seldom  encountered  in  the 
Halls  of  Congresi. 

We  also  founil  substantial  support  for 
some  of  the  ideasj  which  we  have  advocated — 
both  wHhln  the  lexecutlve  branch  and  out- 
stde  of -our  Govennment. 

An  excellent  example  are  the  last  two  re- 
ports of  the  United  States  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Information,  headed  by  a  distin- 
guished scholar  a^d  communicator,  Dr.  Prank 
t  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
3th  of  those  documents  rec- 
ommend a  thorotkgh  reappraisal  of  our  over- 
seas Information  programs — as  well  as  a  re- 
direction of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency.  [ 

That  agency,  I  may  add,  has  been  the 
object  of  much  criticism,  some  of  It  un- 
doubtedly warraited.  A  case  in  point  Is  a 
series  of  articles  published  recently  by  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  authored  by  a  dis- 
tinguished speai^r  at  this  conference,  Mr. 
Paul  Grimes. 

While    I    do 
Grimes'    articles. 
edly  for  themsel 
Agency's  shortco: 
be  appropriate  t 
like  any  other 
operate  within 


Stanton,  presideij 
casting  System. : 


t    Intend   to   discuss    Mr. 
which   speak   very   point- 
's, USIA's  operation,  or  the 
ings,  I  believe  that  it  would 
point  out  that  the  USIA, 
ivemment  agency,  can  only 
e   mandate  set   for  It   by 
the  Congress  andlthe  Chief  Executive. 

Unfortunately,  neither  the  Congress  nor 
the  Presidents  l«ve  given  the  Agency  the 
type  of  a  role  and  the  kind  of  support  which 
would  enable  it  to  become  an  effective  in- 
strument of  Unlt4d  States  public  diplomacy. 
Three  quick  examples  will  suffice  to  under- 
score this  point: 

n  to  the  Job  that  needs 

SIA  has  been  perennially 

his  applies  to  program  ex- 

1  as  to  its  housekeeping. 

can  you  rtin  an  efficient, 

ion  when  you  have  to  work 

spersed  buildings  in  Wash- 

If  the  agency  is  denied 

ty  which  modern  manage- 

dlspensable,  how  can  it  be 

level  of  performance  begins 


First,   In   relat 
to  be  done,  the 
undernourished, 
pendltures  as  wi 
For  example,  he 
coordinated  open 
out  of  11  wldely- 
ington  alone.   A 
the  kind  of  a  faci 
ment  considers  1 
faulted  when  its 
to  dip. 

Second,  the  U 
mandate  as  tha 
stood.  This  is  1 


)IA  does  not  have  a  clear 
term  Is  generally  under- 

gely  because  the  President 
himself  has  to  define  the  role  that  the  USIA 
will  play  In  the  foreign  policy  mechanism  of 
his  adminlstratloii.  The  Congress  cannot  dic- 
tate that.  And,  uifortunately,  in  relation  to 
the  multiplicity  pf  operations  Involved  In 
our  overseas  information  posture,  none  of  our 
recent  Presidents]  has  assigned  to  the  USIA 
any  clear  and  effective  role.  The  last  directive 
that  I  have  seen  ion  this  subject  was  Issued 
by  President  Kenhedy  during  the  early  part 


of  hla  administration — and  that  was  not 
very  comprehensive,  and  has  been  subject  to 
widely  divergent  interpretations. 

Finally,  the  USIA  has  been  denied  oppor- 
tunity for  a  systematic  input  into  the  foreign 
policy  decisionmaking  at  the  tilgbest  level. 
This  Is  all  important.  Unless  and  until  the 
agency  will  be  able  to  contribute  its  projier 
input  to  the  formulation  of  policy  and  the 
preparation  of  Its  exterior,  visible  shell,  our 
Government  will  not  begin  to  practice  public 
diplomacy  with  any  significant  level  of 
proficiency. 

Mr.  Clialrman,  gentlemen — allow  me  to  fin- 
ish on  this  note : 

In  the  report  to  which  I  referred  earlier, 
my  subcommittee,  with  the  assistance  of  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  communication  and  hu- 
man behavior,  made  three  key  observations. 
They  were: 

First,  that  the  United  States  should  accept 
the  fact  that  foreign  policy  begins  with  do- 
mestic conduct  and  that  we  will  always  be 
Judged  by  what  we  are  and  what  we  do 
rather  than  by  what  we  say. 

Second,  that  in  this  age  whose  character 
Is  b«lng  shaped  by  conununlcations,  the 
United  States  must  learn  to  listen.  Commu- 
nication is  a  two-way  street,  a  dialog.  We 
have  to  learn  to  accept  that  fact. 

And,  third,  that  the  United  States  must 
learn  to  speak  effectively  to  foreign  audi- 
ences. To  be  able  to  do  this,  we  will  have 
to  review  and  j>06slbly  revise,  our  whole  ap- 
proach to  overseas  information,  as  well  as 
the  machinery  and  the  operations  of  our 
government  agencies  Involved  In  this  field. 

If  we  accept  these  premises,  and  carry 
them  out.  I  am  confident  that — In  the  words 
of  one  of  our  witnesses — International  com- 
munication can  become  the  basis  of  a  ra- 
tional discourse  of  mankind  about  life  and 
the  destiny  of  our  world. 

It  certainly  can — and  I  Join  with  you  in 
hoping  that  It  will. 

Thank  you. 

United  States  Is  CRrricrzED  on  Overseas 
News:  Both  ABOLmoN  and  Growth  of 
Agency  Asked  at  Parley 

(By  Arnold  H.  Lubasch) 

Journalists,  diplomats,  professors  and  poli- 
ticians appealed  last  week  for  an  intensive 
reappraisal  of  the  Government's  overseas  in- 
formation policies  and  programs. 

Their  suggestions,  advanced  in  a  confer- 
ence at  the  Overseas  Press  Club,  ranged 
from  vigorously  expanding  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  to  simply  abolishing  it. 

Although  the  20  participants  voiced  di- 
verse views  in  the  conference,  they  agreed 
on  the  need  for  a  thorough  review  of  the 
pmposes  and  practices  of  the  overseas  in- 
formation system. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Davison  of  Columbia  University 
told  the  conference  that  new  technologies 
and  political  forces  required  a  review  and 
revision  of  the  information  agency. 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Delaney,  director  of  the  Ed- 
ward R.  Murrow  Center  of  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  asserted  that 
the  communications  revolution  engendered 
by  radio  and  television  represented  "noth- 
ing less  than  a  new  diplomacy,  a  new  weap- 
ons system." 

John  W.  Henderson,  author  of  "The  United 
States  Information  Service,"  suggested  that 
a  review  could  consider  whether  the  agency 
should  be  turned  Into  a  public  corporation, 
relinquishing  Its  role  as  a  policy  adviser. 

COMMISSION    IS    ASKED 

The  hope  that  President  Nixon  would  ap- 
point a  national  commission  to  "reexamine 
the  basic  premises  and  the  total  structure  of 
our  overseas  Information  activities"  was 
voiced  by  Representative  Dante  B.  Pascell, 
Democrat  of  Florida. 

Generating  support  for  the  commission 
proposal  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference,    which     was     sponsored     by     the 


Emergency  Committee  for  a  Reappraisal  of 
United  States  Overseas  Information  Policies 
and  Programs  In  conjunction  with  the  Over- 
seas Press  Club  Foundation. 

The  committee  and  the  conference  grew 
out  of  recommendations  by  a  House  foreign 
affairs  subcommittee  headed  by  Mr.  Pascell. 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Bemays,  chairman  of  the 
committee  advocating  the  reappraisal,  as- 
serted that  the  information  agency  suffered 
from  problems  of  structure,  administration, 
leadership,  training,  financing,  coordination 
and  objectives. 

Peter  Grimes,  special  projects  editor  of 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  said  the  agency 
was  seriously  Inhibited  by  fear  of  Congres- 
sional criticism  that  resulted  In  severely 
diluting  the  Information  programs. 

REPORT    PROM    GALLtTP 

The  conference  heard  a  report  by  Dr. 
George  Gallup  Jr.  that  his  polling  organiza- 
tion had  found  that  the  American  Image 
abroad  "reached  a  low  point"  in  1968  as  a 
result  of  the  Vietnam  war,  race  relations,  vio- 
lence and  assassinations. 

This  Image  Improved  "not  dramatically 
but  decisively"  this  year,  Dr.  Gallup  said,  be- 
cause of  troop  withdrawals,  reduced  violence, 
the  moon  landing  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

In  India,  he  added,  the  United  States  Is 
more  popular  than  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
first  time  in  several  years,  although  both 
are  now  surpassed  In  popularity  by  Japan. 

James  Sheldon,  columnist  and  lecturer, 
cautioned  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  Infor- 
mation agency  should  be  measured  by  the 
success  of  American  p>ollcies  rather  than  by 
the  increase  of  American  popularity. 

URGES    BETTER    TRAINING 

Ivan  H.  Peterman,  veteran  war  correspond- 
ent, urged  better  recruiting  and  training  of 
personnel  to  foster  the  "aggressive  selling  of 
America." 

Contending,  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
U.S.I.A.  talked  too  much  and  listened  too 
little.  Dean  Gerhart  W.  Wlebe  of  Boston 
University  said  it  should  "stop  acting  like  a 
p>erennlal  pitchman"  and  participate  In  civil 
discussions  with  other  countries. 

A  former  Ambassador  to  Pakistan,  Ben- 
jamin H.  Oehsert,  who  proposed  In  a  panel 
discussion  that  the  agency  and  Its  overseas 
service  be  abolished,  said,  "Today  they  serve 
no  useful  purpose  commensurate  with  their 
costs." 

This  was  disputed  by  Barry  Zorthlan, 
president  of  Time-Life  Broadcast,  Inc..  who 
evoked  laughter  by  reporting  that  he  knew 
a  former  ambassador  who  thought  "the  State 
DepEWtment  should  be  abolished." 

Mr.  Pascell.  citing  the  "horrible  specter" 
of  abolishing  the  U.S.I.A.  and  the  State  De- 
partment, quipped  that  "both  agencies  want 
to  abolish  Congress." 


TRIBUTE     TO     ROSEL     H.     HYDE 

(Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Rosel  H.  Hyde  is  retiring  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Feideral  Communications 
Commission.  This  marks  the  completion 
of  45  years  of  exceptional  Federal  serv- 
ice. Mr.  Hyde's  career  is  luiique  in  the 
history  of  our  Republic.  There  are  few 
who  can  equal  his  record  of  distinguished 
service  to  the  Nation  either  in  length  or 
In  accomplishment. 

Rosel  Hyde's  long  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  our  country  has  brought  honor  and 
distinction  to  the  State  of  Idaho.  He  is 
not  only  a  valued  personal  friend,  but  I 
am  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  native 
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of.  and  continues  to  be  a  legal  resident 
of,  the  district  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent in  Congress.  He  was  bom  on  his 
father's  homestead  in  Bannock  County, 
Idaho,  on  April  12,  1900.  He  was  one 
of  a  family  of  seven  children  that  grew 
up  in  the  community  of  Downey,  Idaho. 
Rosel  Hyde  came  to  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital in  1924.  He  enrolled  in  night  classes 
at  the  George  Washington  University 
Law  School  and  entered  Government 
service  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  He  later  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Public  Buildings 
and  Parks  where  he  served  from  1925  to 

1928. 

In  1928  he  commenced  his  long  and 
productive  career  in  the  Federal  regu- 
lation of  electrical  communications 
when  he  was  appointed  as  an  sissistant 
attorney  with  the  Federal  Radio  Com- 
mission. Since  then  he  has  served  the 
Commission  in  many  positions  of  respon- 
sibility. His  career  has  spanned  most  of 
the  life  of  the  Nation's  broadcast  indus- 
try. He  has  helped  to  shape  the  broadcast 
industry  during  the  period  of  its  growth 
from  its  earliest  days  into  the  powerful 
and  responsible  servant  of  the  public  in- 
terest it  has  become. 

Rosel  Hyde  began  his  service  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
the  successor  agency  to  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission,  as  an  associate  at- 
torney. In  succession  he  served  the  Com- 
mission as  attorney  examiner,  associate 
attorney,  examiner,  senior  examiner,  and 
principal  attorney.  In  1942,  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  counsel  and 
was  elevated  in  1945  to  the  position  of 
general  counsel. 

President  Truman  appointed  Rosel 
Hyde  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  on  April  17, 
1946.  His  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  continued  by  reappointment 
under  Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  and  Nixon.  He  served  two  terms 
as  Chairman  of  the  FCC  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  President  Nixon,  continued  as 
Chairman  until  his  reth-ement. 

Rosel  Hyde's  contributions  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and  to 
the  public  through  his  service  on  the 
Commission  are  far  too  many  to  list  in 
these  brief  remarks.  It  is  appropriate, 
however,  to  mention  some  of  the  high- 
lights and  most  notable  achievements 
during  his  public  service. 

From  his  earliest  days  with  the  Fed- 
eral Radio  Commission,  Rosel  Hyde  has 
worked  to  build  for  the  Commission  a 
strong  professional  staff.  During  the 
1930's  as  a  staff  lawyer,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  Commission  ap- 
proval of  a  proposal  for  the  delegation 
to  the  staff  of  routine  licensing  func- 
tions. This  has  enabled  the  Commission 
to  devote  its  time  to  more  important 
policy  matters. 

In  1952,  when  the  Commission  lifted  a 
4-year  freeze  on  television  development. 
Chairman  Hyde  was  instrumental  in  set- 
ting up  special  agency  procedures  to 
permit  the  effective  handling  of  the  great 
mass  of  new  TV  applications  that  were 
to  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  truly 
nationwide  television  system.  This  suc- 
cessful effort  avoided  the  delay  in  tele- 
vision development  that  would  otherwise 


inevitably  have  resulted  because  of  the 
very  large  volume  of  applications. 

In  1954  Rosel  Hyde's  timely  and  effec- 
tive support  for  established  rules  limit- 
ing broadcast  station  ownership  was  in- 
strumental in  preventing  a  much  greater 
concentration  of  economic  power  in 
broadcasting. 

Rosel  Hyde  has  won  an  international 
reputation  for  the  leading  role  he  played 
in  the  U.S.  negotiation  of  a  North  Amer- 
ican regional  broadcast  agreement  treaty 
in  the  mid-1950's  which  effectively  safe- 
guarded our  country's  International 
broadcast  interests.  Despite  the  heavy 
pressure  of  national  networks  and  giant 
clear  channel  radio  stations,  he  has  con- 
tinued to  play  an  important  role  in  the 
negotiation  of  international  broadcast- 
ing agreements. 

He  was  an  early  and  effective  supporter 
of  the  Commission's  efforts  to  stimulate 
the  development  of  educational  television 
and  the  reservation  of  channels  for  this 
purpose.  His  support  of  educational  tele- 
vision has  continued.  Under  his  chair- 
manship the  Commission  retained  its 
educational  television  policies  despite  in- 
dustry efforts  to  delete  the  reservations 
and  to  make  these  channels  immediately 
available  for  commercial  use. 

Rosel  Hyde  was  the  principal  negotia- 
tor of  the  SlOO.OOCOOO  telephone  rate 
reduction  instituted  by  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone System  which  was  approved  by 
the  Commission  in  1964.  This  rate  reduc- 
tion package  included  Bell's  establish- 
ment of  its  $1  coast-to-coast  phone  rate. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  head  of  the 
Commissions  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Panel  and  under  the  Commission's  "con- 
tinuing surveillance"  of  Bell  has  played 
an  import£uit  part  in  many  negotiations 
that  have  led  to  a  series  of  interstate 
rate  reductions. 

During  his  earlier  tenure  as  Chair- 
man. Rosel  Hyde  achieved  one  of  the 
finest  records  of  any  FCC  Chairman  in 
effectively  handling  the  agency's  heavy 
workload  and  eliminating  the  accumu- 
lated backlogs  that  have  prevailed  dur- 
ing many  other  times. 

He  has  been  a  champion  of  broadcast 
free  speech  and  of  the  right  of  the  broad- 
caster to  editorialize.  He  was  a  leading 
force  as  early  as  1949  in  the  Commission 
decision  rejecting  its  earlier  restrictive 
"Mayflower"  doctrine  and  first  per- 
mitting broadcasters  to  editorialize.  More 
recently,  he  was  part  of  a  Commission 
majority  which  has  given  free  speech 
protections  to  unorthodox  or  unpopular 
broadcaster  views. 

Mr.  Hyde's  skill  as  an  administrator 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  moderni- 
zation and  the  increased  efficiency  of 
the  administrative  process.  He  was  chair- 
man of  a  major  working  committee  on 
compliance  and  enforcement  proceed- 
ings of  the  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  States  during  the  period  from 
1961  to  1963.  Under  his  chairmanship 
the  committee's  efforts  were  instrumen- 
tal in  the  Conference's  adoption  of  a 
number  of  important  procedural  innova- 
tions, such  as  the  use  of  pretrial  dis- 
covery in  most  administrative  proceed- 
ings. 

He  has  been  a  leader  in  the  effort  to 
provide  parties  before  the  Commission 
with  full  due  process  and  to  modernize 


and  improve  agency  procedure.  An  ex- 
ample has  been  the  Commission's  pend- 
ing proposal  to  permit  pretrial  discovery 
in  its  proceedings  and  its  decision  to  fol- 
low the  more  modern  couits  in  per- 
mitting pretrial  disclosure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's cases  against  broadcast  li- 
censees put  on  trial  before  it. 

Rosel  Hyde's  career  is  unique  in  many 
respects. 

He  has  served  as  Commissioner  longer 
than  any  other  Commissioner  in  the 
history  of  the  FCC— 23  years; 

He  was  named  Chairman  by  three 
Presidents — President  Eisenhower  in 
1952.  President  Johnson  in  1966.  and 
President  Nixon  in  1969; 

He  has  served  as  Chairman  and  Act- 
ing Chairman  longer  than  any  other 
Chairman  in  the  history  of  the  FCC; 

He  has  served  as  Commissioner  longer 
than  anyone  presently  serving  as  Com- 
missioner of  a  major  regulatory-  agency — 
SEC,  FTP,  FPC,  ICC.  CAB.  NLRB;  and 
He  has  served  the  Federal  Government 
longer  than  any  other  employee  pres- 
ently on  the  rolls  of  the  FCC. 

The  International  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Society  honored  Rosel  Hyde  with 
its  Gold  Medal  Award  for  the  year  1965. 
In  1967.  the  Volimteers  of  America  pre- 
sented him  with  the  Ballington  and 
Maud  Booth  Award.  During  the  same 
year,  the  University  of  Utah  conferred 
on  him  an  honorary  degree  doctor  of 
laws  degree. 

On  September  3.  1924.  he  married  the  ^ 
former  Mary  Henderson  of  Arimo.  Idaho. 
They  have  four  cliildren — Rosel  Hender- 
son, George  Richard.  William  Henderson 
and  Mary  Lynn  Day.  A  brother,  G.  Os- 
mund Hyde,  recently  retired  as  chief 
hearing  examiner  at  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  yes- 
terday to  attend  and  participate  In  a 
ceremony  at  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  honoring  Chairman 
Hyde  on  his  retirement.  In  attendance 
were  many  distinguished  leaders  in  gov- 
ernment and  in  the  broadcast  industry, 
including  many  present  and  past  Com- 
missioners. Messages  congratulating  and 
paying  tribute  to  Rosel  Hyde  from 
throughout  the  Nation  were  read.  All 
America  is  deeply  indebted  to  him  for 
leadership  that  has  always  been  charac- 
terized by  wisdom,  courage  and  a  stead- 
fast devotion  to  the  public  interest. 
Americans  for  generations  to  come  mil 
continue  to  benefit  from  his  exceptional 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  extending  to 
Rosel  Hyde  oiu'  sincere  thanks  for  a  job 
well  done.  And.  to  Rosel  and  Mrs.  Hyde 
go  our  best  wishes  for  continued  success 
and  happiness  in  the  years  that  lie 
ahead. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  copies 
of  letters  from  President  Nixon  and 
former  President  Johnson  addressed  to 
Rosel  Hyde  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  October  29,  1969. 
Hon.  Rosel  H.  Hyde, 

Chairman,    Federal    Communications    Com- 
mission, Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Rosel  :  As  you  retire  from  the  Chair- 
manship   of    the    Federal    Communications 
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Oorimlwlon,  you  Ifaye  behind  a  unique  and 
truly  enylftble  record  of  aeoompllabment. 
You  end  a  Oovenunent  tenure  that  haa 
earned  you  the  hl^est  reepeet  of  your  asao- 
datee.  and  an  affection  and  admiration  that 
goes  far  beyond  p^y  lines.  There  are  few 
men  whose  professional  excellence  I  am  so 
pleased  to  applau't. 

Surely  your  loyalty  to  the  Presidents  you 
have  served;  your  steadfast  devotion  to  the 
public  trust  you  hBve  held  and  your  Integ- 
rity, Imparttallty  and  talent  have  all  earned 
you  a  place  of  distinction  In  the  annals  of 
America's  Federal  service. 

As  the  Commission  and  Its  staff  gather  to 
honor  you  and  to  wish  you  Oodspeed  In  the 
years  ahead,  I  wholeheartedly  Join  them 
m  conveying  my  own  strong  admiration  and 
my  very  high  regafd.  And  Just  as  any  man 
would  do  who  occupies  the  Presidency  in  this 
communlcatlons-oiiented  era,  I  can  only  ex- 
press the  hope  that.  In  your  successors,  our 
nation  will  find  the  same  qualities  which 
you  so  generously  gave  it. 
Sincerely, 

RICKABD  NXXON. 

AusTiK,  Tex., 
October  30,  1969. 

PSDKRAL  COMMTTNIC^TIONS  COMMISSION, 

Washington,  D.C. 

It  Is  « jdeep  pleaiBure  to  know  that  Roeel 
H.  £yde  U.  being  honored  today.  I  want  to 
Join  his  many  friends  in  bidding  him  fare- 
well, and  to  wish  htm  every  happiness  In  the 
years  ahead. 

Dedication,  visloq.  commitment,  honor  are 
words  repeatedly  associated  with  Rosel  Hyde. 
I  know  them  to  »e  accurate,  though  not 
nearly  adequate.  His  high  standards  of  pub- 
lic service  were  exemplary.  His  long  and  well- 
5p>ent  career  have  iron  him  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  a  grateful  Nation. 

As  ever,  he  has  iby  personal  appreciation 
and  my  best  regtu-dsi 
Sincerely,        j 

I     Ltnook  B.  Johnson, 


SDS    REPRESENTATIVES    RECEIVED 
INSTRUCTIONS   FROM   VIETCONG 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  about 
anyone  who  is  exposed  to  radio,  televi- 
sion, or  a  daily  n^spaper  is  aware  that 
college  today  is  not  only  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing but  also  the  seat  of  considerable 
strife.  I 

While  no  one  organization  or  issue  can 
be  held  responsible  for  all  of  the  campus 
disturbances  we  have  been  witnessing 
recently,  quite  a  few  people  are  familiar 
with  the  name — 3tudents  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society — because  it  has  been 
linked  with  much  lof  the  disorder. 

I  do  not  think  I  many  Americans  are 
aware,  however,  o|  the  degree  to  which 
this  so-called  deiiocratic  organization 
of  American  collage  students  is  under 
the  tutelage  of  foreign  Communist  agen- 
cies engaged  in  armed  hostilities  with 
our  military  forces  abroad.  Little  pub- 
licity has  been  givep  to  a  sojourn  to  Cuba 
by  certain  SDS  activists  during  last  sum- 
mer's recess  in  coUege  studies  and  col- 
lege violence.  Yet  what  was  the  purpose 
of  the  trip?  And  what  were  its  results? 

Officers  and  organizers  of  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society,  upon  their  re- 
turn to  the  United  States,  reported  quite 
frankly  In  radical  newspapers  that  they 
had  spent  2  out  of  S  weeks  in  Cuba  meet- 


ing with  the  'Vietcong."  The  Vietnamese 
delegation  they  met  with  included  official 
representatives  of  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  North  Vietnam,  the  Commu- 
nist parties  of  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  and  an  officer  in  the  armed 
forces  presently  engaged  in  combat  with 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam  and  their  American  allies. 

And  note  this:  The  Vietnamese  speci- 
fied in  advance  the  type  of  Americans 
they  wanted  to  talk  with  in  Cuba.  They 
wanted  hard  core  new  left  organizers — 
which,  as  It  turned  out,  were  mainly  from 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
according  to  accounts  in  the  radical 
press. 

For  quite  some  time,  of  course,  SDS 
members  have  made  periodic  pilgrimages 
to  North  Vietnam.  The  SDS  national  sec- 
retary acknowledged  back  in  the  summer 
of  1968  that  such  trips  were  being  under- 
taken by  SDS  people.  Among  the  reports 
delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  SDS  Na- 
tional Council  in  the  fall  of  1968  was  a 
report  on  meetings  with  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  the  political  arm  of  the 
Vietcong. 

With  respect  to  the  talks  between  SDS 
members  and  Vietnamese  Communists  in 
Cuba  last  summer.  I  was  struck  by  the 
admission  of  the  American  contingent 
that  it  had  been  summoned  to  the  meet- 
ings by  the  Vietnamese,  and  that  the 
reason  was  Vietnamese  Communist  con- 
cern over  the  lull  in  anti-Vietnam  war 
activity  in  the  United  States.  The  Viet- 
namese, intention — according  to  the 
Americans — was  to  prod  American  rad- 
icals into  getting  in  motion  against 
American  involvement  in  the  war. 

Vietnamese  Communist  representa- 
tives told  the  Americans  that  the  war  was 
actually  being  waged  on  three  fronts.  The 
conflict  extended  beyond  the  shooting 
war  in  Vietnam  to  the  peace  talks  in 
Paris  and  to  the  arenas  of  International 
public  opinion — particularly  public  opin- 
ion in  the  United  States. 

I  regret  to  report  that  the  SDS  delega- 
tion agreed  under  the  Vietcong  prodding 
to  do  everything  it  could  to  speed  up 
what  it  described  as  the  inevitable  Amer- 
ictrn  defeat  in  Vietnam.  The  SDS  an- 
noimced  plans  for  militant  actions  which 
it  claimed  would  build  another  war  front 
within  the  United  States,  and  provide 
material  aid  to  the  Vietcong. 

I  think  organizers  for  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  would  And  it  much 
more  difficult  to  enlist  college  students 
and  other  yoimg  people  in  disruptive 
demonstrations  if  these  dealings  with  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  were  more 
widely  known. 


ROGERS  INTRODUCES  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  ESTABLISH  UNDER 
SECRETARY  FOR  HEALTH  WITH- 
IN THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

<Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  authorize  the  creation  of  the  po- 
sition "Under  Secretary  of  Health"  with- 


in the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

TTiis  Under  Secretary  would  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  would  have  line 
authority  over  and  responsibility  for  co- 
ordinating all  health  and  health-related 
activities  of  the  Department. 

I  believe  there  is  a  pressing  need  for 
more  coordination  and  unified  authority 
for  health  activities  within  the  Deoart- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  controversy  earlier  this  year  sur- 
rounding the  appointment  of  Dr.  John 
Knowles  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Scientific  Affairs,  the  recent  prob- 
lems within  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration concerning  cyclamates  and  the 
GRAS  list,  and  the  skyrocketing  costs 
of  medicare  and  medicaid  indicate  to  me 
that  a  focal  point  for  the  Nation's 
health  needs  and  problems  must  be  es- 
tablished within  the  Department  of 
HEW. 

Since  1961,  a  total  of  36  major  health 
measures  have  been  ensuited  that  pro- 
vide for  increased  authority  and  respon- 
sibility in  the  field  of  health.  There  are 
two  major  9«encies  which  operate  ex- 
clusively in  the  health  field:  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  the  Public 
Health  Service.  In  addition,  there  are 
large-scale  health  activities  In  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration — medicare 
and  the  di^billty  insurance  program — 
and  in  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service — medicaid,  maternal  and  child 
health,  and  crippled  children's  services. 

The  administration  of  these  health 
programs  would  become  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Health 
and  would  permit  more  effective,  over- 
all coordination  of  health  programs.  And, 
I  believe  we  would  see  better  control  of 
health  costs  by  such  a  reorganization 
within  the  Department  through  more  ef- 
ficient administration. 

The  concept  of  an  Under  Secretary 
of  Health  is  not  new.  Indeed,  it  is  a  sub- 
ject which  has  received  consideration 
previously,  with  the  Congress  and  with- 
in the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

In  1965,  and  in  1966,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  as  chairman  of  a  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Investigation  of 
the  Depwirtment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

In  its  report  to  the  Congress,  the  sub- 
committee recommended  the  creation  of 
the  position  of  Under  Secretary  for 
Health  in  order  to  better  coordinate  the 
health  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress,  in  1967,  an  amendment  was 
added  to  the  partnership  for  health  leg- 
islation by  the  Senate  to  create  the  posi- 
tion of  Under  Secretary  of  Health,  but 
the  conference  committee  on  the  bill  re- 
jected the  Soiate  approach  on  the 
grounds  that  hearings  on  this  impor- 
tant subject  should  be  held  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress. 

There  is  a  sense  of  urgency  in  this 
matter,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  hearings 
on  the  establishment  of  this  important 
and  necessary  position  can  begin  soon 
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before    the    Subcommittee    on    Public 
Health  and  Welfare. 


PRESIDENTIAL    COMMITTEE'S    RE- 
PORTS ON  SST 

(Mr,  YATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  YATES,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  recently  completed  its 
hearings  on  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. Among  the  appropriations 
requests  was  one  for  the  SST,  It  was  at 
my  request  that  there  was  included  in 
the  hearings  the  report  of  the  SST  ad 
hoc  review  committee  which  was  stated 
to  have  been  made  available  to  President 
Nixon  by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation before  he  announced  his  decision 
to  continue  with  the  SST  program.  That 
report  was  made  public  today. 

The  report  of  that  committee  is  so 
unfavorable  to  the  program  that  I  am 
amazed  that  President  Nixon  approved 
the  request  for  the  SST.  The  committee, 
which  consisted  of  many  of  the  ablest 
people  in  this  administration,  recom- 
mended overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  sus- 
pending work  on  the  project. 

The  report  rejects  basic  arguments 
used  to  justify  the  SST.  It  disputes  that 
the  balance  of  payments  would  be  favor- 
able; it  casts  doubt  on  the  economic  via- 
bility of  the  plane:  it  questions  whether 
Americans  will  ever  accept  the  jarring 
sonic  boom  which  is  an  Inseparable  part 
of  supersonic  flight,  it  raises  disturbing 
questions  about  the  damaging  effects  the 
SST  would  have  on  the  environment.  It 
criticizes  the  two-headed  conflicting 
role  played  by  the  PAA  in  acting  as  the 
guardian  of  the  safety  of  the  Nation's 
ail-ways  and  of  the  aircrsift  using  the 
airways.  While  acting  at  the  same  time 
as  the  principal  supporter  and  loving 
promoter  of  an  aircraft  having  such 
dubious  value  as  the  SST. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  President  Kennedy 
launched  the  SST  program  in  1963  he 
said: 

In  no  event  will  the  Government  invest- 
ment be  permitted  to  exceed  tlSO  million. 

With  the  appropriation  proposed  for 
this  year  expenditures  on  the  project  will 
very  nearly  reach  the  limit  set  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  if  the  appropriations 
scheduled  to  be  made  over  the  next  5 
years  are  added,  this  airplane  will  cost 
more  than  one-half  billion  dollars  than 
the  amount  that  Mr.  Kennedy  esteb- 
lished.  I  believe  this  is  the  logical  time 
to  call  a  halt  to  the  program  and  I  shall 
try  to  strike  the  appropriation  in  my 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  and  the 
public  should  have  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  ad  hoc  committee  repbrt 
and  I  am  therefore  appending  it  to  my 
remarks,  I  am  also  attaching  the  report 
of  the  airlines  companies  who  were  con- 
sulted on  the  SST  by  FAA.  At  the  request 
of  FAA,  I  have  removed  identification  of 
the  airlines  making  comments. 

The  material  follows: 

Repobt   or    THE   SST    Ad    Hoc    Review 
Committee 

Within  this  report  are  the  views  of  the 
members  of  the  SST  Ad  Hoc  Review  Com- 


mittee, to   the   Secretary   of  Transportation. 
All  pertinent  documentation  of  the  Commit- 
tee acUvlUes  are  Included. 
mbmbebs 

Hon.  Rocco  Slclliano,  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Muse,  Office  of  the  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering. 

Hon.  John  Veneman,  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Hon.  Russell  Train,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Hon.  Richard  G.  Kleindienst,  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  Department  of  Justice, 

Hon.  Arnold  Weber,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Ambassador  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  PoliUcal  Affairs. 

Hon.  Paul  Volcker,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs. 

Dr.  Henry  Houthakker,  Member,  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  National  Science 
Adviser. 

Mr.  Charlee  W.  Harper,  Deputy  Associate 
AdmlnUtrator  ( AeronauOcs ) ,  NASA. 

James  M.  Beggs,  Chairman,  SST  Ad  Hoc 
Review  Committee. 

On  February  19,  1969,  the  President  ap- 
pointed this  Committee  to  investigate  the 
national  interest  questions  associated  with 
the  pending  SST  decisions  (Attachment  1). 

Four  meetings  were  held  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  acUvitles  of  this  Committee. 
Four  working  Panels  were  established  to 
examine  specific  areas  as  indicated  below: 

1.  Economics. 

2.  Balance  of  Payments  and  International 
Relations. 

3.  Environmental  and  Sociological  Impact. 

4.  Technological  Fallout. 

The  membership  is  indicated  on  Attach- 
ment 2. 

Various  witnesses,  both  pro  and  con,  were 
called  to  testify  before  the  Committee.  At- 
Uchment  3  provides  a  listing  of  the  outside 
witnesses. 

The  individual  Panel  Reports  follow  as 
Attachment  4. 

At  the  meeting  of  March  26  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  the  members  stated 
there  was  some  misunderstanding  concerning 
which  draft  document  was  under  consider- 
ation. As  a  result,  the  Chairman  soUclted 
final  members'  comments  on  the  Compre- 
hensive March  25  Draft  (Attachment  4) ,  and 
those  comments  are  Included  as  Attach- 
ment 6. 

A  Draft  Summary  Report  of  March  19  cir- 
culated by  the  Chairman  requesting  mem- 
bers' comments  follows  as  Attachment  6  and 
the  letters  commenting  on  this  draft  sum- 
mary follow  as  Attachment  7. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  providing 
guidance  and  a  modus  operandi  for  the  SST 
Ad  Hoc  Review  Committee,  dated  February  28 
Is  Included  as  Attachment  8. 

An  observer  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
participated  In  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Boeing  Company  report,  "The  SST 
Program  and  Related  National  Benefits," 
February  17,  1969,  was  provided  to  members 
for  review. 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  February  19. 1969. 
Memorandum  for  Mr.  James  Beggs. 

I  axn  establishing  an  ad  hoc  committee  to 
review  the  Supersonic  Transport  program  In 
line  with  the  recommendations  given  to  me 
by  Secretary  Volpe. 

I  hereby  apjx^nt  you  the  Chairman  of  this 
Committee.  The  other  nvembers  of  the  com- 
mittee vrtll  be : 

Mr.  Rooco  Slclliano,  Und«r  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force. 

Mr.  John  Veneman,  Under  Secretary  of 
HEW. 

Mr.  Russell  Train,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior, 


Mr.  Richard  O.  Kleindienst,  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General. 

Mr.  Arnold  Weber.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Ambassador  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

Mr.  Paul  Volcker,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Dr.  Henry  Houth«ikker.  Member,  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers. 

Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  National  Science  Ad- 
viser. 

Mr.  Charlee  W.  Harper,  Deputy  Associate 
AdmlnlstratOT  of  NASA. 

The  activities  of  this  committee  should 
be  coordinated   closely  with  the  Bureau   of 

the  Budget. 

Richard  Nixon. 

working  panel  composition 

(1)  Balance  of  Payments  and  Interna- 
tional Relations  Panel— RepreeentaUves  from 
Treastiry  (Chairman).  Commorc*  and  State. 

(2)  Technological  Fall-Out  Panel— Rep- 
resentatives from  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  (Chairman),  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  NASA. 

(3 )  Environmental  and  Sociological  Impact 
Panel— Representatives  from  HEW  (Chair- 
man). Interior,  and  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology. 

(4)  Economics  Panel— Representatives 
from  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
(Chairman),  Labor  and  Commerce. 

wrrNESsES  who  addressed  the  coMMnrrB 
Dr  Arnold  Moore,  Director,  Naval  Warfare 

Analysis  Group.  Center  for  Naval  Analyses. 
Mr.  Gerald  Kraft,  President,  Charles  River 

Associates. 

Mr.  Najeeb  Halaby,  Presldenl,  Pan  Amer- 

Mr.  Robert  Rimunel,  Vice  President,  TWA. 

Mr.  Harding  Lawrence,  President,  Branlff. 

Mr.  Karl  Harr.  Jr.,  President.  Aerospace  In- 
dustries Association. 

Prof.  WlUlam  A.  Shurcllff,  Director,  ClU- 
zens  League  Against  the  Sonic  Boom, 

Lt  Gen.  Elwood  R.  Quesada,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  and  President,  the  L'Enfant  Plaaa 
Corps, 

PANEL    reports   TO   THE    COMMinU 

Balance  of  payments  and  international 
relatione 

Potential  Impact  of  an  SST  on  the  V£. 
Balance  of  Payments 

Introduction  of  a  supersonic  aircraft  will 
affect  several  closely  interrelated  components 
of  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments: 

Aircraft  exports  and  Imports  (supersonic 
and  subsonic) :  ,  ^    ^^ 

U.S.  travel  abroiwl  and  foreign  travel  to  tne 

U.S.; 

The  distribution  of  this  travel  between 
US.  and  foreign  airlines; 

U.S.  port  expenditures  by  foreign  airUnes 
and  port  expenditures  abroad  by  VS.  air- 
lines: 

The  amount  of  export  credit  extended  or 
received  by  the  US.  In  connection  with  air- 
craft financing;  and 

General  U.S.  imports  and  exports,  and  U.S. 
investments  abroad,  aU  of  which  wlU  be  fa- 
cilitated by  the  greater  ease  of  VS.  business 
travel  abroad  due  to  the  SST. 

There  are  two  widely  divergent  views  about 
whlah  of  the  above  items  should  be  con- 
sidered In  appraising  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  impact  of  an  SST.  The  first  view  Is 
that  only  the  aircraft  account  (and  possibly 
port  expenditures)  should  be  considered.  The 
basis  for  this  view  U  that  the  UJS.  has  a  long- 
run  Interest  In  encouraging  the  development 
and  operation  of  better  means  of  interna- 
tional transportation  in  the  interests  of  the 
entire  world  economy;  and  that  If  a  U.S.  SST 
Increases  our  aircraft  expwt*  (or  decreases 
our  aircraft  Imports)  there  is  no  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-paymentfi  reason  for  not  pursuing 
this  long-run  interest  by  production  of  a 
UJS.  SST.  The  Commerce  Department  sup- 
ports this  view. 
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ill  balance  of  payments  is 

substantial  reason  for  de- 

to  the  next  stage  of  the 

prototype  production.  The  rea- 

adverse  effect  on  the  U.S. 

U.S.  SST  In  the  absence 

viable    Concorde    plus 

Cfcncorde's  becoming  a  com- 

p1  ane. 

C  oncorde  prototype  testing 
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Improvement  of  about 

he   period   through    1990, 
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a  Concorde. 
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End  subsonic  exports. 
on  Various  Accounts  in 
of    Payments:    U.S.    alr- 
U.S.    travel    expenditures 
dlver(;ent  effects  on  the  balance 


While  an  Increase  In  exports  of  SST's  will 
benefit  the  aircraft  account,  It  will  pro- 
duce an  even  larger  Increase  In  the  travel 
deficit,  as  long  as  Americans  make  the  ma- 
jority of  supersonic   trips. 

The  current  rate  of  air  travel  deficit — 
including  aircraft  port  expenditures,  travel- 
ers' fares  and  travelers'  expenditures  in 
foreign  countries.  Is  approximately  $1.6  bil- 
lion. Even  in  the  absence  of  any  commer- 
cial supersonic  aircraft,  it  is  expected  to  in- 
crease in  absolute  amount,  although  at  a 
reduced  rate  of  Increase,  over  the  next  few 
decades,  totaUng  around  $70  billion  for  the 
period  1971  through  1990 — the  period  used 
by  the  consultant  firm  which  has  made  the 
only  quantitative  analysis  of  the  potential 
Impact  of  the  supersonic  transportation  on 
several  relevant  items  In  the  balance  of 
payments. 

That  analysis  (performed  In  1966)  pro- 
duced an  unreallstlcally  high  estimate  of 
the  adverse  Impact  on  the  U.S.  travel  ac- 
count of  speed-Induced  supersonic  travel  in 
the  20-year  period.  It  would  make  the  $70 
billion  figure  mentioned  above  over  twice 
as  large.  Use  of  a  longer  base  period  for  de- 
termining statistical  relationships,  a  re- 
examination of  some  of  the  underlying  as- 
sumptions, and  use  of  more  realistic  In- 
service  dates  for  supersonic  aircraft  are  be- 
lieved likely  to  reduce  the  1966  estimate 
substantially. 

Even  a  more  conservative  estimate  from 
revised  underly  assumptions  is  likely  to  In- 
dicate an  adverse  impact  of  speed-induced 
supersonic  travel  on  the  U.S.  travel  account 
considerably  greater  than  the  estimated 
beneficial  Impact  of  supersonic  aircraft  sales 
on  the  U.S.  aircraft  account. 

The  latter  judgment  depends  heavily  on 
whether  or  not  a  commercially  viable  foreign 
supersonic  aircraft  Is  assumed  to  be  in  op- 
eration when  a  U.S.  SST  Is  put  in  service.  If 
such  a  foreign  aircraft  Is  assumed  not  to  be 
In  operation,  the  entire  adverse  travel  impact 
of  speed-Induced  supersonic  travel  must  be 
attributed  to  the  U.S.  SST. 

At  present  the  commercial  lability  of  the 
Concorde  is  very  much  in  doubt — partic- 
ularly because  of  landing  and  take-off  noise, 
range  limitations  and  prospective  high  op- 
erating cost  per  seat  mile.  Cables  from  our 
embassies  in  London  and  Paris  Indicate  that 
some  French  and  British  officials  close  to  the 
program  are  skeptical  of  the  Concorde's  com- 
mercial viability. 

Foreign   Relations   Impact   of  U.S.   SST 
Decision 

The  Anglo-French  Concorde  program  has 
been  a  sensitive  domestic  issue  In  those  coun- 
tries, particularly  the  U.K.  U.S.  actions  on  the 
SST  question  which  seem  to  the  U.K.  and 
France  as  designed  to  scuttle  the  Concorde 
for  competitive  reasons  will  undoubtedly 
stimulate  an  adverse  political  reaction.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  U.S.  decision  to  proceed  In 
an  orderly  fashion,  to  delay,  or  to  abandon 
the  U.S.  program  on  sensible  technical  and 
economic  grounds  should  not  generate  an 
adverse  Anglo-French  reaction. 

A  more  difficult  question  is  raised  by  the 
problem  of  airport  noise  generated  by  SST's. 
U.S.  noise  standards  could  conceivably  bar 
the  Concorde  from  access  to  the  principal 
U.S.  international  airports  which  would  un- 
doubtedly doom  tne  Concorde  program.  It  is 
therefore  Imperat^^^at  we  keep  the  British 
and  French  advised  of  U.S.  noise  develop- 
ments to  Insure  their  full  understanding, 
If  not  acceptance,  of  the  U.S.  pyosition  on 
noise.  In  this  connection.  It  would  be  de- 
sirable for  the  United  States  to  seek  early 
international  agreement  on  noise  standards, 
including  airport  noise  created  by  SST's. 

Economics 

The  Economic  Subcommittee  Is  struck  by 
the  large  amount  of  uncertainty  connected 
with  the  SST  program.  Almost  every  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  program  reflects  unverl- 


fiable  matters  of  Judgment  with  great  vari- 
ance in  the  opinion  of  experts.  r»robably  the 
single  most  uncertain  aspect  of  the  whole 
program  relates  to  the  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  an  SST  can  be  built  In  the  given 
time  that  will  meet  the  specifications  of 
being  efficient,  safe,  and  economical. 

The  record  to  date  Is  not  completely  re- 
assuring. After  extensive  study,  the  previous 
design  was  accepted  as  a  good  design  that 
would  produce  an  SST  with  the  desired  char- 
acteristics, but  failed.  While  we  are  assured 
that  the  current  design  will  succeed,  the 
previous  committee  was  given  similar  assur- 
ance. Assuming  the  prototype  design  meets 
its  objectives,  major  Innovations  will  still 
have  to  be  made  to  produce  an  economical 
SST.  Past  commercial  plane  developments 
have  never  Involved  .such  a  large  Jump  in 
technology.  In  the  case  of  commercial  trans- 
p)ort8,  a  new  typ)e  of  metal — titanium — must 
be  fabricated:  a  new  type  of  guidance  and 
electric  control  system  must  be  developed; 
more  efficient  and  quieter  engines  must  be 
produced. 

No  doubt,  all  of  the  technical  problems 
are  eventually  solvable,  but  how  soon  and  .it 
what  cost?  "The  record  for  new  aircraft  be- 
ing designed  to  make  technological  jumps 
of  this  magnitude  is  confined  strictly  to  mil- 
itary production.  The  record  in  those  cases 
Is  not  good.  Production  costs  have  often 
been  more  than  three  times  what  they  were 
predicted  to  be.  The  record  of  civilian  pro- 
duction of  new  planes  has  undoubtedly  been 
much  better.  Most  civilian  jet  transports 
have  met  their  design  goals  with  respect  to 
performance  and  price  and  their  jierform- 
ance  has  been  improved  during  the  economic 
life  of  the  plane.  However,  these  aircraft 
were  designed  from  well  known  technology. 
For  example,  the  707  was  a  commercial 
adaptation  of  an  alrendy  developed  and  well 
tested  Air  Force  plane.  The  developmental 
experience  vrtth  the  Concorde  gives  little 
cause  for  optimism;  developmental  costs 
have  more  than  doubled. 

These  comments  do  not  mean  that  we 
believe  that  the  plane  cannot  be  built  to 
meet  the  sp>eclficatlons  at  the  forecasted 
costs  but  simply  that  there  is  a  large  ele- 
ment of  doubt.  If  the  forecasts  turn  out  to 
be  Incorrect,  costs  could  escalate  con- 
siderably. 

Demand 

Estimating  future  demand  Involves  another 
area  of  considerable  certainty.  Each  element 
In  the  IDA  model  for  forecasting  demand 
Involves  large  uncertainties  and  considerable 
elements  of  Judgment  in  which  reasonable 
people  may  come  to  considerably  different 
opinions.  "Total  demand  for  the  SST  will  de- 
pend on  total  revenue  passenger  miles  In 
the  future.  The  IDA  model  basically  forecasts 
the  growth  rate  at  approximately  10  percent 
per  year.  Historical  experience,  especially  the 
last  few  years,  suggests  that  a  higher  rate 
would  be  more  accurate.  However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  IDA  forecast  a  higher  rate  in 
the  near  future  and  a  lower  rate  In  the  more 
distant  future. 

Revenue  passenger  miles  in  1968  were  30 
percent  above  IDA'S  forecast.  If  we  extend 
IDA'S  rate  of  growth  from  that  base  level, 
total  revenue  passenger  miles  in  1969  will  be 
30  percent  higher  than  forecast  with  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  150  aircraft.  How- 
ever, airport  congestion  which  has  already 
reached  serious  prop>ortlons  In  intei-natlonal 
terminals  such  as  Kennedy,  may  prevent  this 
traffic  growth  from  being  achieved. 

The  market  for  supersonic  transport  will 
depend  on  the  supersonic-subsonic  split. 
This  depends  in  turn  on  those  markets  which 
are  open  to  supersonic  flight,  on  the  rela- 
tive fare  between  supersonic  and  subsonic, 
and  on  how  the  public  values  time  saved. 
The  FAA  has  assumed  that  the  public  will 
pay  one  and  a  half  times  their  hourly  earn- 
ings to  secure  an  hour's  reduction  in  flight 
time.  IDA,  after  having  looked  at  some  very 
sketchy  evidence,  concluded  that  the  travel- 
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lers  value  their  time  at  their  hourly  earn-  clearly  exist  for  Miami  International,  Bos-  Recent  commenU  in  the  trade  press  Indl- 
^  rite  A  1967  Ph  D.  study  done  by  Ruben  ton's  Logan  Airport,  and  Ix>s  Angeles  Airport,  cate  that  the  financing  problem  is  more 
r^mu  ■  at  Columbia  University  under  the  However,  the  planned  or  proposed  construe-  acute  today  due  to  increased  costs  and  Boe- 
Stlon  of  g^  B«ker  concluded  on  the  tlon  of  new  airports  may  alleviate  the  prob-  Ing's  additional  developmental  expenditures, 
biu  of  a  vi  dew^ed  s^tistlcal  study  of  lem.  It  Is  not  clear  how  much  of  the  added  The  747,  767,  and  SS"!  programs  could  strain 
M^trave,  tlx^from  New  York  City  to  other  costs  of  new  airports  would  be  attributable  Boeing's  financial  and  managerial  resourc^ 
S^lnte  that  businessmen  value  thJr  time  in  to  supersonic  transports.  H  "^^^  PI^P^ZT^^l^^FoViTieTf^'r 
^  travel  at  0.4  times  their  average  hourly  It  should  be  noted  that  by  the  terms  of  have  to  cut  ba«k  some  of  its  subsonic  767,  747. 
family  Income  and  that  pleasure  travellers  the  FAA-Boelng  contract,  Boeing  establishes  "^T^or  707  activities.  „,,u„.  «„ 
valued  their  time  in  aircraft  travel  at  zero,  the  price  of  the  plane.  Given  the  demand  The  EF«,  ^^-i:^*^^^^*  "i«  ^f  „f  f ''^^  *f ' 
on  the  other  hand,  earlier  estimates  by  the  model  specified,  Boeing  .  .  .  could  make  more  dustry  could  provide  86  Pe^ent  of  »ts  total 
airlines  Indicate  value  of  time  from  1.3  to  2.1  money  at  a  price  of  $40  million  than  at  a  cash  requlr«nents  for  the  large  subsonic 
tSies  earnings  price  of  $37  million.  In  fact.  Boeing  could  and  Concorde  equipment  cycle  (1967-74) 
^e  effect  of  assuming  different  values  of  maximize  its  profits  if  It  charged  about  $48  from  Internal  cash  generation  (net  Income, 
time  is  substantial.  Under  the  base  case  for  million.  Such  a  price  would  reduce  sales  of  depreciation,  and  disposal  o^  «'fht  equlp- 
thVFAA  with  consumers  valuing  their  time  planes  to  something  under  350.  This  would  ment)  and  provide  about  80  ^rcent  o  t^ 
at  one  and  a  half  times  their  hourly  earn-  m  turn  reduce  government  royalties  to  the  requirements  for  the  heavy  SST  staTt-up 
mgs  500  planes  will  be  sold.  If,  on  the  other  point  that  the  government  barely  got  Its  costs  during  1975-77  from  the  same  sources. 
hJii   roX  is  correct  and  they  value  time  at  money  back.                                                             ,  The  r«=«'^,^„  f^'^lf «  ''L",^,.  °5/f ^"'"  °" 

T  "'^^/brold^"^'^  ^'^^"^^  °^'  ''°  w.„  b  r^TL  nronosed  US  '^'^Z^e^e^ ^  ^^s!^^^^ 
^TnluCa^/y.^r  great  uncertainties  rela^  ssTirof.leTs^c^n?r:iV::^:'u.'l^.  iC^^DSf^ er^nr'^wTrrrt 
Ing  to  estimating  the  public's  valuation  of  airlines  to  Insure  purchase  of  500  U.S.  SST's?  '^e^^  dSl^to^bialn  the  lareesS^  re- 
time leaves  the  projected  market  subject  to  gj^,,  .^e  SST  is  more  capital  intensive  ^ZJI^^%^?,  fr^om  Internal  fot^  and 
wide  error,  than  subsonic  aircraft.  It  is  more  sensitive  to      ;       ,                  exnenslve  commercial   flnanc- 

Whatever  the  value  of  time,  the  split  be-  1^^^^  earnings.  The  model  assumes  that  the      require  more  expensive  commercial   nnanc 

tween  supersonic  and  subsonic  would  depend  higher  rate  of  return  earned  on  long-haul      '"»■                        Emolovment 

upon  the  relative  fares.  If  supersonic  fares  operations  In  the  past  will  continue  during                             „.  .  ,.                 .^    oo-r-    ,^^nr^ 

equal  subsonic,  all  or  almost  all  will  travel  ^^g  gST  period                                                            ^^'^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  '^^^  ^^*  ^^  program 

by  supersonic.  The  FAA  in  their  base  case  has  ,j^    predicted  ROI  for  the  airline  depends     may  generate  total  employment,  both  direct 

aiumed  that  supersonic  will  have  a  25  per-  on  theSn^afhieving  a  load  factor  of  58     and  Indirect.  In  excess  of  100.000  workers^  an 

cent   premium   over  the  subsonic.  The  air-  ^^cent.  This  Is  relatively  high  compared  to     unknown    proportion    of   which    will    result 

lines  are  hoping  for  something  less.  The  FAA  ^e  experience  of  U.S.  international  and  ter-     from  relat  ve  declines  in  other  parts  of  the 

predicated  their  relative  fare  position  on  the  rltorlal  airlines  during  the  last  two  years  or      aerospace  industry.  This  employment  will  be 

basis  that  the  American  SST  seat  costs  would  l'^^  ^ue  average  for  the  seven  years.                     highly  concentrated  in  profeBslonal ,  mana- 

be  roughly  equal  to  the  subsonic  fares  exist-  Tio^  flTtors  were  to  continue  at  the  1968     gerlal.  skilled,  and  semi-skilled  occupations 

ing  in  fges.  They  assumed  that  subsonic  fares  j^v^l   of  5^6   47^^^   throughout ^e   SST     which  in  a  period  of  full  employment,  when 

befween  1065  and  1978  would  decline  in  real  ^^    i978!i9^0    the  return  of  investment     these  skills  are  In  short  ^JJPPly.  ^^^  P™^.^ 

terms  by  about  25  percent,  producing  the  25  ^  t^"  Jnin^s  would  only  be  22.2  percent  of     Inflationary^  Very  few  unsk  lied  worke^  will 

percent  differential.  However,  between  1965  the  aircraft  sales  price  compared  to  a  ROI     be    required^    However,    such     emp  oyment 

and  1968  subsonic  fares  have  already  declined  of  28  3  for  the  base  case                                            should  not  be  considered  as  a  Justification 

18  percent.  If  one  assumes  as  did  IDA  and  "'sSf^L  ^or^e  p^t  seven  years  indicate     ^^  P^^n^'^LT  ''''  "''^'^  ''"^  ""^^  " 

the  FAA  that  fares  decline  by  1.8  percent  per  ^^^  ^  j^^^^  overall  load  factor  than  58  per-     »  dividend  from  it. 

year  In  the  future,  by  1978  the  relative  dlf-  ^^^^  should  probably  be  used  in  evaluating     report  of  the  environmental  and  socioloci- 

ference  in  supersonic  and  subsonic  fares  will  ^^^  gg,j,  program  since  this  rate  was  achieved         cal  panel  of  the  ad  hoc  sttpersonic  trans- 

grow  to  36  percent  rather  than  25  percent,  only  once  (1969)  in  the  past  seven  years.  The         port  review  committee 

Such  an  increase  in  the  difference  between  1962-68  average  of  55  percent  would  yield  an                                   Introduction 

fares  will  reduce  plane  sales  by  about  150.  airline  ROI  of  25.2  percent  before  taxes.                   Sunersonlc  transport    (SST)    has  the  po- 

However,  airlines  may  be  willing  to  accept  Moreover,  long  haul  rates  of  return  have     ^entUl  for  int^Sng  hoards  to  the  jL- 

a  lower  rate  of  re  urn  In  order  to  Preserve  a  ^^^  declining  and  were  about  10.5  percent     ™rs    and    c^w    fo?    causing    slgnlflcVnt 

25  percent  fare  differential^  with  the  result  ^  ^ggg    whether  lower  rates  of  return  are      ^^         deterioration    in    the    environment 

that  the  same  500  plan^  wlU  be  sold.  practical  Is  clearly  uncertain.  The  problem                         ^^  ^^^      ^^^^  particularly  In  the 

These  plane  fares,  however,  are  hlgWy  ^^  financing  such  a  huge  Investment  on  top  ..i^^ity^of  SST  airports  and  along  SST  flight 
speculative^  They,  of  course,  depend  on  the  ^^  ^^^  investment  In  Jumbo-jets  could  paths  In  recognition  of  their  respective  re- 
price of  the  plane  and  Ite  ^Pe^^^^J^Jf  reduce  the  SST  market  considerably.  s^^nslblUtles  mthls  regard  in  1968.  the  De- 
whlch  as  has  been  Pototed  out  above  are  Financing  the  manufacture  and  purchases  J^rtment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
highly  uncertain.  Both  IDA  a^d  the  FAA  ^^  ^.^^^  gg,j.  ^^^j^  ^^^^  jj^ore  difficult  than  Established  a  "Committee  on  Health  Effects 
feasibility  study  assumed  that  the  Concwde  anticipated.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  ^j  supersonic  Transport",  and  the  Depart- 
would  not  compete  In  the  same  markets  with  ^^^  engine  manufacturer  will  have  the  ca-  t  of  the  Interior  assembled  a  "Special 
SST.  Since  the  Concorde  will  be  Introduced  ^^j^y  ^  generate  the  necessary  financing  g^^^  ^  on  Noise  and  Sonic  Boom  In 
five  years  prior  to  the  SST,  It  may  secure  a  required.  However,  the  EFR  expresses  some  Rgiauon  to  Man."  The  Committee  on  En- 
conslderable  market  before  the  SST  is  m-  ^joubts  regarding  the  airframe  manufac-  vlronmental  Quality  of  the  Federal  CouncU 
troduced.  ■While  the  SST  Is  expected  to  have  turer:  "Pending  receipt  of  the  financial  plan  j^^  science  and  Technology  in  July  1967 
operating  costs  below  those  of  the  Con-  jj,om  the  airframe  manufacturer,  a  reason-  established  a  Task  Force  to  report  on  nolso 
corde.  It  may  not  be  able  to  secure  lower  ^^^^  approach  suggests  that  any  program  as  an  environmental  problem, 
fares.  decisions  consider  the  possibility  that  the  ,pjjg  pgnel  has  drawn  freelv  on  the  findings 
International  fares  are  set  by  unanimous  Government  may  be  required  to  act  as  a  ^^  ^^^  ^j  ^^^^^  committees  and  has  also 
agreement  of  LATA  in  which  each  airline  has  guarantor  of  or  to  provide  any  additional  ^^^  guided  by  the  SST  reports  and  briefings 
a  vote.  With  many  airlines  having  the  Con-  j^j^^^  needed  by  the  airframe  manufactiu-er."  o-ovlded  bv  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
corde  and  with  two  airlines  being  Intimately  D.„,„„.m„„fc  tio,,  oy  <-  <=  i' 
connected  with  its  production— BOAC  and  Requirements                                 tlOEu                                                    identlfv  sle- 

i5,^.s';:l.'.= ".sf£o--^r  s?  ^„u,„ '1^'^ -  «.» ssS.'S9rSr.s 

are  economical  for  the  Concorde  and  drive     Development  costs .226     ^^^^^^^  P^^^^?"^"  ^'*^.'°  '^^s^^^^^ 

the  Concorde  out  Of  the  --j^et-the  F/U^     Leadtlme  production  costs..... -^^     well-bei^  ^LS'decufons  concernlng'the 

assumption.  The  Concorde  vrtll  be  sold  for  — —     ^^    Technolo«rtcll    economic   and  political 

about  half  the  price  and  will  have  the  seat-  Total 3,429      ^Jj^J^"',^^'"^^'!-  ^n^^  tra- 

>ng  capacity  of  an  SST.  Thus,  two  Concordes  source  of  funds                              S^?  cons°"ered  m  develoSng^lonal 

can  be  secured  for  each  SST  giving  airlines  an  poiic^^th    respect    to    such  ^mltters    are 
:?e'rprhfgh^eSi^o'profeit'th'^Con!     Government  prltype  participation..  $726     £!Scient  with  Respect  to  the  SST. 

cordfsothafbothtTes  of  supersonic  planes     Airline  prepayments 1.348  The  Panel  considers  the  prin^^^^^^^^ 

operate  in  the  same  markets  at  the  same     Tax  considerations 310     mental  andsoclologlca^  problem  areas  to  b^ 

price,  then  they  may  split  the  market  which     Manufacturers  shortage 1,  046      (i)  Sonic  boom;  (2)  AlHWrt  noise    (3)  H^- 

wiu  reduce  SST  sal^  from  500  to  250.  — —      ards  to  passengers  and  ^F^'   \^4  ' J^^f  " 

Another  Imponderable  In  the  market  fore-  Total 3,429      fects  of  water  vapor  In  the  stratosphere. 

cast  involves  restrictions  that  might  be  Im-         ..xhis  situation   Is   expected   to  continue  Sonic  boom 
posed    because    of    noise.    The    supersonic     through  1976  at  which  point  a  cumulative         All   avaUable   Information   Indicates   that 
planes  are  by  general  agreement  very  noisy.     ^^*         j  j^  qq^  mUllon  will  exist .  .  .  well      the  effects  of  sonic  boom  are  such  as  to  be 
Whether  the  planes  wUl  be  permitted  to  land     ^^^  °^  tw^crthTBoelng  Compftny-s  net      considered  Intolerable  by  a  very  high  per- 

at  major  airports  Is  uncertain.  How  much     In  excess  or  ^'T^^^^'t'r'r^..    *""'  centage  of  the  people  affected.  The  Panel  la 

noise    vrtll    the    public    tolerate?    Problems     worth  aa  of  December  31,  1B«6.  ceniinse               i^*- 
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cognlntnt  of  st*t«menta  and  reporU  to  tbe 
effect  that  au^nonlc  flight  over  VS.  con- 
tinental land  lureas  la  not  contemplated  at 
thia  time  and  tbat  S8T  design  and  develop- 
ment Is  proceeding  on  this  assumption. 
However,  the  Vanel  is  very  concerned  about 
the  economic  pressures  that  wlU  be  exerted 
if  It  Is  subsequently  found  that  the  eco- 
nomic success  of  tbe  aircraft  depends  on 
overland  flights  at  supersonic  speeds.  Por 
this  reason  tb4  Panel  believes  it  Is  essential 
that  the  publle  be  formally  asstired  by  ap- 
propriate authorities  that  commercial  super- 
sonic flights  o4er  land  will  not  be  permitted 
and  that  SST  design,  development,  and  eco- 
nomic consldemtlons  are  and  will  remain  re- 
stricted to  overjwater  routes. 

'  Airport  noise 
Tbe  rapid  growth  of  the  air  transportation 
system  has  resulted  In  a  wave  of  public 
reaction  to  aircraft  noise  on  and  near  major 
airports  and  njany  smaller  ones  around  the 
world.  The  prc4>lem  can  be  characterized  as 
one  of  conflict  between  two  groups — those 
who  benefit  frftm  air  transportation  services 
and  people  who  live  emd  work  in  communities 
near  airports.  The  conflict  exists  because  so- 
cial and  econotnlc  costs  resulting  from  air- 
craft noise  arq  imposed  upon  certain  land 

^  users  In  the  vicinity  of  airports  who  receive 

'  no  direct  benefits. 

"THe  develoi^ment  of  methods  to  reduce 
engine  noise  14  an  essential  element  in  the 
development  o|  the  SST  as  well  as  subsonic 
Jet  aircraft.  Reiluction  of  engine  noise,  how- 
ever, is  more  difficult  for  the  SST.  Accelera- 
tion to  supersonic  speeds  and  efficient  super- 
sonic cruise  re<iuire  engines  with  high-tem- 
perature high-velocity  Jets.  These  engines 
are  fundamentally  noisier  than  the  fan  en- 
gines tbat  arci  optimum  for  the  subsonic 
Jeu."  • 

According  to  estimates  provided  by  tbe 
PAA.  the  level4  of  noise  over  a  community 
on  takeoff  dlrtctly  under  the  flight  path 
one  mile  beyoqd  a  10,000  foot  runway,  with 
power  reduced  to  hold  a  rate  of  climb  of 
500  feet  per  misute,  are  111  PNdB  (perceived 
noise  In  decibels)  for  the  SST  and  135  PNdB 
for  the  707.  Oq  flnal  approach  one  mile  out 
from  the  runwiy  the  level  for  the  SST  Is  109 
PNdB  and  for  the  707.  123  PNdB.  Por  the 
SST  the  100  PlfdB  contour  extends  laterally 
6000  feet  on  el|her  side  of  the  runway  when 
the  plane  is  209  feet  in  the  air  at  tbe  end  of 
the  runway  on  takeoff.  The  comparative  100 
PNdB  contour  for  the  707  is  about  2000  feet 
on  either  side  of  the  runway.  At  the  three 
mile  point  on  tlakeoff,  the  100  PNdB  contour 
extends  about  iooo  feet  on  either  side  of  the 
flight  line  for  l)oth  the  SST  and  the  707.  By 
way  of  compar^on,  a  trailer  truck  at  highway 
speed  has  an  ()ver-aU  sound  level  of  about 
90  dB  at  20  fe^t,  a  pavement  breaker  about 
lis  dB  at  the  Operator's  ear,  and  the  values 
of  109  and  111  PNdB  cited  above  for  the 
SST  are  In  the  range  of  PNdB  levels  recorded 
Indoors  and  outdoors  during  sonic  booms 
from  B-58  aircraft.  On  the  ground  the  SST 
Is  significantly  noisier  than  the  707,  the  100 
PNdB  contour  extending  about  5000  feet  In 
all  directions  at  the  starting  point  and  from 
5000  to  6000  feefc  on  either  side  of  the  runway 
during  takeoff  iroll.  The  data  Indicate  that 
on  landing  an4  takeoff  the  SST  can  be  ex- 
pected to  prodi)ce  noise  levels  exceeding  100 
PNdB  over  a  cfistance  of  13  miles.  An  area 
4  miles  long  and  approximately  2  miles  wide 
surrounding  tbe  runway  would  be  exposed 
to  noise  levels  In  excess  of  100  PNdB. 

Prolonged  exposure  to  Intense  noise  pro- 
duces permanent  bearing  loss.  Increasing 
numbers  of  competent  investigators  believe 
that  such  exiloeure  may  adversely  affect 
other  organic,  Sensory  and  physiologic  func- 
tions of  the  hu^an  body.  Noise  may  also  dis- 


•The  SST  Ppogram  and  Related  National 
Benefits  Peb.  17.  1969.  the  Boeing  Company, 
page  6-22. 


nipt  Job  performance  by  Interfering  with 
speech  communication,  distracting  atten- 
tion, and  otherwise  complicating  the  de- 
mands of  the  task.  Such  disruption  could 
cause  losses  in  overall  efficiency  or  require 
Increased  effort  and  concentration  to  cope 
with  the  work  situation.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  there  appears  to  be  a  close  relation- 
ship between  bodily  fatigue  and  noise  ex- 
posure. Noise-induced  hearing  loss  looms  as 
a  major  health  hazard  in  American  industry. 
However,  despite  numerous  efforts  by  pro- 
fessional standards  and  criteria  committees, 
a  national  hearing  conservation  standard 
governing  allowable  or  safe  expoaiires  re- 
mains to  be  established.  Aside  from  hearing 
loss,  noise  may  cause  cardiovascular,  glandu- 
lar, respiratory,  and  neurologic  changes,  all 
of  which  are  suggestive  of  a  general  stress 
reaction.  Whether  such  reactions  have  path- 
eloglo  consequences  is  not  really  known. 
However,  there  are  growing  indications, 
mainly  In  the  foreign  scientific  literature, 
that  routine  exposures  to  Intense  Industrial 
noise  may  lead  to  chronic  physiologic  dis- 
turbances. Available  information  suggests 
that  workers  devoting  constant  attention  to 
detail  (e.g.,  quality  Inspection,  console  mon- 
itoring) may  be  most  prone  to  distraction. 
Noise  may  mask  auditory  warning  signals 
and  thereby  cause  accidents  or  generate  re- 
actions of  annoyance  and  general  fatigue. 

Although  some  reduction  in  SST  engine 
noise  may  be  expected  to  result  from  ex- 
panded research  and  development  programs 
on  engine  design  and  flight  operating  pro- 
cedures. Information  available  at  this  time 
indicates  that  land  use  planning  in  the 
vicinity  of  alrpwrts  is  the  only  satisfactory 
solution  to  this  problem. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  sunmia- 
rlzed  above,  the  panel  is  of  the  opinion  that 
noise  levels  associated  with  SST  operations 
will  exceed  lOOPNdB  over  large  areas  sur- 
rounding SST  airports.  It  can  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  significant  numbers  of  peo- 
ple will  file  complaints  and  resort  to  legal 
action,  and  ttiat  a  very  high  percentage  of 
the  exposed  population  will  flind  the  noise 
Intolerable  and  the  apparent  cause  of  a  wide 
variety  of  adverse  effects. 

Hazards  to  passengers  arui  crew 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  to  carefully  evalu- 
ate the  Inherent  operational  and  environ- 
mental hazards  that  will  be  encountered 
while  accelerating  from  zero  to  Mach  3  and 
cruising  at  supersonic  speeds  in  a  hosrtUe 
environment.  Passengers  and  crew  will  be 
vvUnerable  to  a  number  of  potentially  serious 
physical,  physiological,  and  psychological 
stresses  associated  with  rapid  acceleration, 
gravitational  changes,  reduced  barometric 
pressure.  Increased  ionizing  radiation,  tem- 
peratiu«  changes,  and  aircraft  noise  and 
vibration. 

Man  cannot  tolerate  acceleration  loads 
above  4  to  5  g.  Visual  disturbances  occur 
between  3  and  4  g.  At  5  g.  loss  of  conscious- 
ness occurs.  Turbulent  flight  may  cause  brief 
linear  acceleration  of  10  to  12  g.  which  could 
cause  fractiires  In  unrestrained  persons. 
Angular  acelerations  In  turns  and  linear- 
angular  accelerations  during  turbulent  flight 
are  important  causes  of  motion  sickness. 
Under  cruise  conditions  the  SST's  exterior 
skin  temperature  will  e4>proach  260*  C. 
Therefore,  It  Is  necessary  to  Insulate  the 
cabin  and  to  install  refrigeration,  whereas 
subsonic  Jets  require  heating  at  cruise  alti- 
tudes because  the  external  temperature  is 
approximately  56  degrees  below  zero  centi- 
grade. 

Ozone  is  present  in  a  concentration  of 
about  8  ppm  at  65,000  feet.  There  Is  ample 
evidence  that  ozone  Is  a  highly  toxic  sub- 
stance which  must  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  plane. 

A  doubling  of  the  present  flight  altitude 
reduces  ambient  air  pressure  from  one-flfth 
to  one-thirtieth  that  at  sea  level.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  maintain  current  cabin  pressures 


equivalent  to  an  altitude  of  7300  feet,  pres- 
surlzatlon  of  the  SST  must  be  Increased  by 
approximately  2.5  pst  above  subsonic  jets. 
A  loss  of  pressure  at  65,000  feet  would  result 
in  all  aboard  losing  consciousness  within 
fifteen  seconds. 

The  radiation  hazard  would  be  approxi- 
mately 100  times  greater  than  at  ground  level. 
A  flight  crew  exposed  for  600  hours  annually 
will  accumulate  0.85  rem  (roentgen-equiv- 
alent-man)  from  this  source  alone.  When 
this  value  is  compared  with  the  Maximum 
Permissible  Dose  of  0.5  rem  for  the  general 
public,  the  question  arises  whether  SST  crews 
should  be  placed  in  the  category  of  radia- 
tion workers  and  kept  under  close  surveil- 
lance. The  advisability  of  allowing  pregnant 
women,  especially  in  the  flrst  trimester,  to 
travel  in  these  planes,  and  of  limiting  diag- 
nostic x-rays  for  Individuals  who  fly  SST's 
will  also  need  to  be  considered.  Much  higher 
rates  of  expKwure  associated  with  solar  flares 
are  to  be  avoided  by  utilizing  a  warning  net- 
work which  will  permit  the  pilot  to  descend 
to  safer  altitudes.  Criteria  should  be  de- 
veloped to  guide  prospective  passengers  af- 
flicted with  chomic  diseases  for  whom  the 
environmental  stresses  which  might  con- 
ceivably be  encountered  could  be  detrimental 
to  their  health.  Lastly,  special  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  blo-lnstrumentatlon  of 
flight  crews  In  view  of  experiences  in  manned 
space  flight  which  have  demonstrated  the 
occiirrence  of  serious  loss  of  insight  and 
Judgment  which  accompany  stress  such  as 
hypoxia  or  fatigue.  At  the  earliest  indication 
of  malfunction  of  the  aircraft,  especially  m 
its  pressurlzatlon,  temperature  control,  or 
oxygen  systems,  the  aircraft  must  be  brought 
down  to  safe  levels  as  quickly  as  possible 
either  by  the  crew  or  by  the  automatic  pilot. 
The  health  and  welfare  of  crews  and  pas- 
sengers are  Incomparably  more  dependent  on 
the  propoer  functioning  of  equipment  for 
the  SST  than  for  subsonic  aircraft 

Effects  of  water  vapor  in  the  stratosphere 
The  widespread  use  of  supersonic  trans- 
ports will  Introduce  large  quantities  of 
water  vapor  Into  the  stratosphere.  The  weight 
of  water  vapor  released  Is  about  40%  great- 
er than  the  weight  of  the  fuel  consumed. 
Four  hundred  SST's  flying  four  trips  per  day 
might  release  an  amoiuit  of  water  vapor  per 
day  that  is  0.025%  of  that  naturally  present 
In  the  altitude  range  in  which  the  flights 
occur.  The  introduction  of  this  additional 
water  vapor  Into  the  stratosphere  can  pro- 
duce two  effects  which  may  be  Important: 

(1)  Persistent  contrails  might  form  to 
such  an  extent  that  there  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant Increase  in  cirrus  clouds; 

(2)  There  could  be  a  slgniflcant  Increase 
in  the  relative  humidity  of  the  stratosphere 
even  if  there  were  no  significant  Increase  la 
tbe  extent  of  cirrus  cloudiness. 

Both  effects  would  alter  the  radiation  bal- 
ance and  thereby  possibly  affect  the  gen- 
eral circulation  of  atmospheric  components. 
Of  greater  slg^niflcance  may  be  tbe  local  con- 
tamination one  can  expect  from  a  high  con- 
centration of  flights  over  the  North  Atlan- 
tic. If  half  the  activity  is  concentrated  over 
6%  of  the  earth's  siufaoe.  local  contamina- 
tion would  be  ten  times  larger  than  cal- 
culated above  on  a  global  bcksls  or  about 
0.26%  per  day  of  the  naturally  present  water 
vapor.  However,  the  local  concentration  of 
water  vapor  from  flights  on  crowded  routes 
may  spread  out  rapidly  and  be  of  no  real 
significance. 

Although  It  would  appear  that  geophysi- 
cal effects  are  probably  minor,  they  certainly 
should  not  be  neglected.  Data  req\iired  in- 
clude Information  relevant  to  the  horizon- 
tal rniTJng  times  Within  the  stratosphere 
and  to  the  resident  time  of  gases  within  the 
stratoepbere.  With  these  jyarameters  at 
band,  it  sbovild  be  possible  to  construct  a 
numerical  model  of  the  stratosphere  to  deter- 
mine more  accurately  the  possible  radiative 
effects  on  the  general  circulation. 
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The  findings  of  the  Committees  referred 
to  in  the  Introduction  are  contained  In  the 
following  reports,  copies  of  which  have  been 
provided  to  the  Ad  Hoc  SST  Review  Com- 
mittee Staff: 

1.  "Noise — Sound  Without  Value",  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  Quality  of  the 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Technology, 
September  1968. 

2.  "Report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  Special  Study  Group  on  Noise 
and  Sonic  Boom  In  Relation  to  Man" 

3.  "Supersonic  Transport  (SST) — Poten- 
tial Health  Hazards  to  the  Crew.  Passengers, 
and  Population"  (UnpublUhed  Draft)  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  Environmental  Health 
Service.  DHEW. 

TECHNOLOGICAL  FALLOUT 
PtTRKlSE 

To  examine  the  Importance  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram to  the  overall  national  research  and  de- 
velopment posture,  the  technological  fallout 
benefits  that  may  result  from  the  SST  pro- 
gram and  specifically  whether  such  benefits 
have  security  value. 

SUMMART  CONCLUSION 

The  SST  program  will  advance  many  areas 
of  technology  and  will  result  In  technological 
fallout  both  to  the  aircraft  industry  in  gen- 
eral and  to  other  industrial  and  military  ap- 
plications. The  magnitude  of  this  effect  Is 
very  difficult  to  assess,  but  it  appears  to  be 
small.  Nevertheless,  there  are  a  number  of 
areas  which  can  be  identified  as  having  a 
high  probability  of  potential  benefit,  such  as: 
flight  control  systems,  structures,  materials, 
aircraft  engines,  aerodynamics. 

While  technological  fallout  will  Inevitably 
result  from  a  complex,  high  technology  pro- 
gram such  as  the  SST  development,  the  value 
of  this  benefit  appears  to  be  limited.  We  be- 
lieve technological  fallout  to  be  of  relative- 
ly minor  Importance  In  this  program  and 
therefore  should  not  be  considered  either 
wholly  or  In  part  as  a  basis  for  justifying 
the  program.  In  the  SST  program,  fallout  or 
technological  advanced  should  be  considered 
as  a  bonus  or  additional  benefit  from  a  pro- 
gram which  must  depend  upon  other  reasons 
for  Its  continuation. 

These  views  are  developed  In  greater  de- 
tail in  the  sections  which  follow. 

APPROACH 

In  order  to  develop  a  report  responsive  to 
the  tasks  outlined  above,  the  following  ques- 
tions were  considered. 

1.  What  are  the  principal  areas  of  tech- 
nology which  will  be  advanced  by  the  SST 
prototype  program? 

2.  What  value  or  Importance  do  these 
technologies  have  to  our  national  research 
and  development  pwsture? 

3.  What  are  the  national  security  implica- 
tions of  technologies  advanced  by  the  SST 
program?  Are  they  unique  to  the  SST  or  will 
other  programs  provide  similar  benefits? 

We  shall  discuss  each  in  turn. 
Question  1:  What  are  the  principal  areas  of 
technology  which  will  be  advanced  by  the 
SST  prototype  program? 

Aircraft  technology  will  be  advanced  In 
a  nxmiber  o*  areas  and  this  will  enhance  fu- 
ture development  otf  both  military  and  civil 
aircraft.  There  are  aspects  of  this  technology 
which  will  not  only  be  beneficial  to  future 
aircraft  development  but  should  have  more 
general  application  as  well. 

Aircraft  Technology 

1.  Aerodyruimica— The  SST  will  require 
high  aerodynamic  efficiency  over  Its  complete 
speed  range.  Achievement  of  high  levels  of 
performance  will  provide  xiseful  correlation 
between  theory  and  experiment,  and  exten- 
sive experience  of  use  in  the  design  of  future 
aircraft. 

2.  Advanced  Flight  Controls— Tbm  SST  de- 
mands on  Edrplane  empty  weight  will  assist 
In  achieving  advances  In  flight  control  sys- 
tems which  are  being  considered  for  other 


advanced  subsonic  aircraft.  These  advanced 
systems  Include:  (a)  fly-by-wire  techniques 
which  result  in  lower  system  weight  than 
the  convenOonal  cable-pulley-hydraullc  sys- 
tem, (b)  Stability  augmentaUon  systems  re- 
sulting m  saving  of  aircraft  weight  through 
use  of  smaller  control  surfaces,  (c)  Control 
systems  for  suppression  of  flutter  loading  re- 
sulting In  addiaonal  savings  In  aircraft 
structural  weight. 

3.  Aircraft  Tires — In  order  to  meet  airline 
operational  requirements,  an  Improvement  in 
aircraft  tires  Is  required  for  the  SST.  The 
Improvement  expected  will  enhance  tire  life 
in  general  and  will  be  applicable  broadly  to 
other  aircraft. 

4.  High  Temperature  Structures — The  de- 
sign of  structures  that  operate  at  elevated 
temperatures  is  a  relatively  new  field  of  engi- 
neering involving  new  materials,  new  manu- 
facturing techniques,  and  new  test  methods. 
The  knowledge  and  experience  gained  dur- 
ing the  development  and  testing  of  the  SST 
will  contribute  to  this  field. 

5.  Aircraft  Engines — Realization  of  SST 
performance  goals  reqviircs  a  significant  ad- 
vance in  aircraft  engine  technology.  Perform- 
ance gains  will  result  largely  from  opera- 
tion at  significantly  higher  internal  cycle 
temperatures  than  have  been  used  com- 
mercially In  the  past  ThU  area  of  Improve- 
ment must  be  accomplished  without  sacri- 
ficing engine  life  or  maintenance  character- 
istics normally  associated  with  airline  opera- 
tions. Advanced  noise  suppression  techniques 
are  required  If  these  advanced  engines  are 
to  comply  with  evolving  noise  standards. 

6.  Fuel  Tank  Sealants — The  high  tempera- 
ture environment  of  the  SST  fuel  tanks  ne- 
cessitates the  development  of  sealants  usable 
to  temperatures  of  500°  P.  These  compounds 
may  find  broader  appllcaWllty  in  other  air- 
craft applications. 

7.  Environmental  Control  System — The 
SST  environmental  control  system  will  re- 
quire advanced  development  of  lightweight 
air  compressors,  small  high-speed  turbines, 
and  lightweight,  accurate,  and  reliable  sys- 
tem controls. 


General  Technology 

1.  Metals  and  Alloys— The  SST  Program 
will  create  a  new  level  of  demand  for  tita- 
nium alloys  which  Is  expected  to  accelerate 
use  of  this  very  useful  material  over  a  broad 
spectrum  of  applications.  High  engine  tem- 
peratures will  require  development  of  new 
high- temperature  alloys. 

2.  Metal  Joining  Techniques — ^New  tech- 
niques for  metal  Joining  are  expected  to  be 
reduced  to  manufacturing  practice  in  the 
SST  Program  as  a  result  of  a  need  for  ef- 
ficient fabrication  operations  and  In  connec- 
tion with  weight  reduction.  Diffusion  bond- 
ing Is  a  new  meUl  Joining  technique  which 
permits  high  strength  Joining  of  complex 
surfaces  vrtthout  parent  metal  strength  re- 
duction due  to  heating. 

3.  High  Temperature  Nonmetallic  Mate- 
rials— The  severe  high  temperature  environ- 
ment of  the  SST  necessitates  development  of 
new  materials  for  use  In  this  environment. 
Including  glass  and  lightweight  composite 
structural  materials  made  of  plastic  binders 
and  boron  or  carbon  fibers. 

4.  High  Temperature  Seals — ^The  SST  will 
represent  the  first  use  of  hydrodynamic  or 
hydrostatic  seals  in  aircraft  applications. 

5.  Hydraulic  Fluids  and  System  Compo- 
nents and  Lubricants — Because  of  the  tem- 
peratures encountered  In  the  SST  and  the 
long  life  required,  new  types  of  fluids,  lubri- 
cants, and  system  components  must  be  de- 
veloped which  are  expected  to  have  Important 
Indusrtrlal  applications. 

6.  Brafccs— The  SST  Program  is  responsi- 
ble for  a  search  for  new  brake  materials  with 
improved  heat-sink  characteristics.  These 
materials  when  developed  would  be  broadly 
appUcable  to  many  different  types  of  vehicles. 

7.  Electrical  System  Components— The 
high  temperatures  encountered  by  the  SST 


require  advanced  devel<q)ment  of  wire  Insula- 
tion, antenna  parts,  and  electrical  system 
components  capable  of  wlthstauullng  this 
severe  environment. 

Question  2:  What  value  or  Importance  do 
these  technologies  have  to  our  naUonal  re- 
search and  development  posture? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  technologi- 
cal benefits  from  the  SST  program  are  Im- 
pressive enough  In  themselves  to  provide 
strong  jvtstlflcatlon  for  SST  prototype  de- 
velopment. It  Is  our  view  that  this  statement 
unduly  magnifies  the  Blgnihcance  and  impact 
of  the  advances  which  will  Inevitably  result 
from  a  high  technology  program  such  as  the 
SST.  Although  past  experience  has  in  many 
cases  demonstrated  that  predictions  of  tech- 
nological fallout  can  be  extraordinarUy  con- 
servative when  projected  over  a  number  of 
years  Into  the  futxire,  we  nevertheless  find 
claims  for  technological  fallout  from  the  SST 
Program  to  be  generally  unconvincing.  Many 
of  the  technologies  are  refinements  of  devel- 
opments which  had  their  origin  in  DoD  or 
other  aircraft  programs.  Others  ai^>ear  to  be 
of  such  a  highly  specialized  character  that 
broader  appUcaUon  to  other  areas  of  the 
economy  are  llnUted,  and  In  any  event  many 
years  from  being  realized. 

What  then  is  the  contribution  of  the  SST 
Program  to  our  national  research  and  devel- 
opment posture?  It  would  appear  to  occur 
In  two  principal  ways:  manpower,  challenge. 
The  Boeing  Company  has  estimated  that 
the  design  and  prototype  phase  of  the  SST 
Program  will  require  a  peak  level  employ- 
ment   of    approximately    20,000    people,    of 
which  3,400  are  expected  to  be  skilled  engi- 
neers and  technical  personnel.  This  is  about 
7%  of  the  peak  level  employment  In  support 
of  the  Apollo  program.  As  In  the  case  of 
Apollo,  but  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  SST  Pro- 
gram, therefore,  will  both  drain  and  stimu- 
late the  technical  manpower  pool  In  the  U.S. 
We  are  not  capable  of  Judging  the  net  posi- 
tive or  negative  values  In  this  area.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  limited  time  available  for  this 
effort.  It  has  not  been  possible   to  project 
other  major  programs  Into  the  same  time  pe- 
riod to   determine   whether  the   manpower 
drain  will  be  at  the  expense  of  programs  of 
potentially  greater  return.  We  have  also  not 
been  able  to  Judge  the  degree  of  stimulation 
to  the  training  of  future  aeronautical  en- 
gineers vital  to  the  nation  which  may  result 
from  the  existence  of  a  visible  and  challeng- 
ing SST  development  program.  We  expect 
In  any  event  that  the  moet  significant  ef- 
fect will,   m   fact,   result  from   the   second 
factor — challenge . 

The  SST  Program  can  provide  consider- 
able, but  unmeasurable  benefit  becavise  of 
the  challenge,  both  in  a  technical  and  emo- 
tional sense  which  such  a  competitive  and 
forward-looking  program  engenders.  This 
sense  of  challenge,  particularly  If  successfully 
met,  can  be  a  beneficial  factor  not  only  In 
the  aircraft  Industry  but  also  on  a  broader 
basis  and  on  a  national  level. 

In  addition  the  technical  challenge  of  a 
specific  program  can  serve  as  a  useful  focus 
for  research  and  technology  programs  and 
may  thereby  force  new  and  Important  break- 
throughs. 

Question  3:  What  are  the  national  security 
Implications  of  technologies  advanced  by  the 
SST  Program?  Are  they  unique  to  the  SST 
or  win  other  programs  provide  similar  ben- 
efits? 

The  question  of  whether  the  SST  advances 
vrtll  have  national  security  ImpUcatlons  is 
relatively  easy  to  answer.  Of  course  defense 
capabilities  will  be  enhanced  by  the  tech- 
nology advances  made  by  the  SST.  What 
value  can  be  placed  on  these  benefits,  how- 
ever, is  much  more  difficult  to  answer. 

Both  civil  and  mlUtary  aircraft  perform- 
ance and  efficiency  are  dependent  upon  the 
achievement  of  such  factors  as  strong,  light- 
weight structures,  low  aerodynamic  drag  and 
high  thrust-to-weight  engines  with  low  fuel 
consumption.  The  SST  Program  is  directed 
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toward  achieving  g^ns  In  these  areas.  To  the 
extent  the  SST  Program  Is  successful,  there 
will  undoubtedly  l>e  application  of  these  re- 
sults to  help  provide  better  military  systems. 
In  general,  however,  the  technology  rather 
than  particular  systems  can  be  expected  to 
be  transferred  to  ;  military  use,  because  of 
diererent  systems  requirements. 

In  many  areas,  t^is  technology  Interchange 
takes  place  from  jthe  military  program  to 
the  SST.  For  example,  in  titanltim  tech- 
nology, the  miUtafy  have  pioneered  the  use 
of  this  material  fo^  aircraft  structures,  such 
as  the  rear  portlob  of  the  P-8  fighter,  tmd 
the  YP-12  and  Sa-71.  The  processing  and 
manufacturing  techniques  being  developed 
for  the  SST  havej  their  origin  with  these 
aircraft.  Similarly,  the  two  new  fighter  air- 
craft programs  being  initiated,  the  P-14  and 
F-15,  while  of  relatively  lower  performance 
than  the  SST  and  therefore  not  requiring 
titanium  for  its  h^gh  temperature  qualities, 
win  nevertheless  ^e  ^'3  to  'i  titanium  by 
weight  and  will  employ  the  latest  design  and 
fabrication  techniques.  These  aircraft  will 
have  their  first  nghts  before  the  SST  so 
this  technology  will  be  proceeding  on  a  paral- 
lel basis.  I 

Similarly,  there  fere  military  piograms  di- 
rected to  developing  better  and  lighter  ma- 
terials, for  Eulvanctd  engines,  more  efficient 
cooling  and  deslgri  features  to  increase  air- 
craft engine  temperatures.  Just  as  is  being 
dofte  In  «he  SST.  'For  example,  DoO  has  a 
program  to  develop  new  technology  engines 
for  the  F-14  and  P-15  that  are  more  ad- 
vsuiced  technologlcfUly  than  the  SST  engine. 
These  developments  are  essentially  parallel 
to  the  SST  engine  program,  and  are  drawing 
from  the  same  datia  base.  Similarly  the  Ad- 
vanced Manned  Strategic  Aircraft  (AMSA) 
engine,  even  more  ^vanced  and  coming  In  a 
later  time  period,  jwill  utilize  the  advances 
of  both  programs. 

Another  development  that  has  been  In- 
dicated as  mutually  beneficial  is  the  fly-by- 
wlre  control  systems  being  develof>ed  for  the 
SST.  Similar  systems  are  being  developed  for 
mUltary  aircraft.  Eoth  systems  are  directed 
at  the  same  objecjtive.  the  substitution  of 
electrical  connectlops  between  the  pilot  and 
the  controls  for  th«  present  mechanical  con- 
nections. Weight  i  avings,  better  reliability 
and  less  sxisceptiblllty  to  enemy  gun  fire  pro- 
vide significant  military  advantages. 

'evr  of  the  many  examples 
that  can  be  cited  <tt  mutual  Interaction  be- 
tween the  SST  aild  military  aircraft  pro- 
grams. In  which  ea;h  program  benefits  from 
the  other.  Specific  ipplicatlons  are  somewhat 
different  in  each  uea  however,  warranting 
separate  approachei  even  though  technology 
Jie  same.  Alternative  ap- 
proaches also  provUe  the  opportunity  of  de- 
veloping new  solutions  to  fundamental  prob- 
lems as  a  result  of  Addressing  these  problems 
on  multiple  fronts. 

In  summary,  the  technologies  advanced  by 
the  SST  Program  wll  contribute  to  advance- 
ment In  military  wsapons  systems  but  mili- 
tary systems  will  nc  t  depend  in  a  substantive 
for  such  Improvements, 
cannot  be  considered  as 
technological    Inputa    to 


way  upon  the  SST 
The  SST  Program 
providing    unique 
military  programs. 
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Hon.  James  M.  Becg^, 
Under  Secretary  of 

Dear  Mr.  Beggs: 
tion  extended  at 
retary  Volpe  and 
to   the  Report   of 
Ciommittee.  We  coijc 
cussion  under  the 
Impact  of  US  SST 
comments  should. 
Report. 

1.  There  are  no 
grounds  either  for 


De  "artment  or  State, 
ngrt)  171.  DC,  March  26.  1969. 


Transportation. 
I  appreciate  the  Invita- 
ye^terday's  meeting  by  See- 
to  add  some  comments 
he  SST  Ad   Hoc  Review 
ur  in  the  Report's  dls- 
hkading  "Foreign  Relations 
Decision."  The  following 
Ikowever,  be  added  to  the 

overriding  foreign  policy 
pushing  ahead  with  the 


SST  project  now,  or  for  delaying  It,  or  for 
dropping  it  altogether.  One  specific  aspect  of 
this  poaltlon  Is  our  view  that  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  base  the  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  the  project  on  any  generalized  concept 
of  enhancement  of  US  prestige,  or  the  like. 

2.  We  would,  however,  gain  two  possible 
benefits  from  a  delay  of  the  project: 

(a)  If  such  delay  were  to  lessen  the  time 
pressure  on  the  builders  of  the  Concorde,  as 
we  think  It  would,  It  might  permit  them  to 
use  that  Ume  to  Improve  the  noise  char- 
acteristics of  that  aircraft.  If  this  were  suc- 
cessful it  would  be  of  immense  Importance  to 
us,  since  at  present  It  looks  as  if  the  United 
States,  Prance  and  the  UK  will  become  In- 
volved In  quite  serious  differences  over  the 
operation  of  the  Concorde  In  US  airspace. 

(b)  It  Is  clear  that  one  important  element 
in  the  thinking  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
potential  competition  of  the  Concorde.  A  de- 
lay would  permit  us  to  discuss  with  the 
British  and  French  the  effect  on  the  plans 
of  the  Concorde  of  any  extended  delay  by  us. 
It  could  well  be  that  their  plans  for  the 
Concorde  are  also  tied  to  our  plans  to  build 
a  US  36T.  For  obvious  reasons  we  have  not 
to  date  brought  this  matter  up  with  either 
of  our  allies. 

3.  The  Committee  did  not  have  available 
adequate  data  on  the  Soviet  TU-144  to  make 
a  Judgment  on  its  relationship  to  the  US 
SST  program,  but  this  development  shotUd 
continue  to  be  followed  closely. 

Sincerely  yours, 

U.  Alexis  Johnson, 
Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs. 


Department  of  Health, 
Edttcation,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  26,  1969. 
Hon.  James  M.  Beggs, 
Under  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Beggs:  We  have  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  by  the  Report  of  the  SST 
Ad  Hoc  Review  Committee  to  review  the  find- 
ings contained  in  the  report  with  respect 
to  the  environmental  and  sociological  prob- 
lems which  have  a  bearing  on  the  pending 
decision  regarding  further  development  of 
the  SST.  The  following  is  a  siommary  of  these 
findings  and  our  present  views  on  this  matter. 

The  noise  problem  weighed  heavily  In  the 
findings  of  the  Panels  on  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments (p.  5)  and  Economics  (p.  8),  and  En- 
vironmental and  Sociological  Impact  (p.  12). 
Dr.  Seamans  and  Mr.  Muse,  DOD  R.  &  E.. 
believe  noise  and  sonic  boom  potential  are 
deterrents  to  the  program  and  should  be 
considered  in  the  decision,  not  after  the 
program  goes  forward.  They  have  received 
approximately  two  hundred  letters  from 
people  who  think  It  Is  a  deterrent.  Mr.  Train 
states  that  far  more  research  Is  needed  with 
respect  to  engine  noise  and  noise  suppres- 
sants. Mr.  Volcker  suggests  that  over  the 
next  year  attention  should  be  directed  pri- 
marily to  "the  extent  to  which  the  noise 
problem  may  be  resolved  satisfactorily" 
among  other  things.  Dr.  DuBrldge  raises 
serious  questions  about  the  solvability  of  the 
noise  problem  and  doubts  that  any  reduction 
In  noise  levels  which  might  be  achieved  would 
offset  more  rigid"  standards  which  a  "more 
sensitive"  public  will  demand. 

If  SST  development  Is  to  proceed  (even 
if  only  the  prototype)  as  a  technological  ven- 
ture, specific  efforts  to  solve  the  environ- 
mental and  sociological  problems  should  be 
programmed  and  funded  In  the  agencies  hav- 
ing prime  responsibilities.  Close  coordina- 
tion should  be  maintained  between  DOT  and 
the  other  agencies.  Studies  and  other  ac- 
tivities necessary  for  programs  to  promul- 
gate criteria  for  noise,  and  to  propose  safe 
and  acceptable  limits  for  other  environ- 
mental hazards  should  be  Initiated  as  soon 
as  possible.  SST  and  alrp>ort  noise  standards 
should  be  given  high  priority  in  this  effort. 


Such  standards  may  be  needed  relatively  soon 
as  a  basis  for  decisions  respecting  the  use 
of  U.S.  airports  by  the  Concorde. 

Continuation  of  a  project  to  construct  a 
new  device  can  usually  be  Justified  If  the 
feasibility  of  success  can  be  based  on  scien- 
tific knowledge,  past  experience  or  successful 
research  and  development  along  similar  lines. 
A  considerable  measure  of  risk  that  the  de- 
vice will  fall  to  function  can  be  balanced 
against  potential  advantages  if  the  project 
succeeds.  However,  this  may  not  be  a  sound 
approach  If  It  fails  to  Include  simultaneously 
a  rigorous  evaluation  of  those  factors  which 
will  have  a  profound  Impact  on  the  quality 
of  the  environment  and  particularly  on  the 
health  and  well-being  of  very  large  numbers 
of  people.  In  such  cases  It  would  seem  advis- 
able also  to  establish  the  feasibility  of  finding 
solutions  to  the  environmental  and  socio- 
logical problems. 

The  comments  of  other  Individuals  sum- 
marized above,  therefore,  reinforce  our  own 
conclusion  that  we  would  want  to  assure  our- 
selves of  our  ability  to  find  solutions  to  those 
problems  affecting  the  health  and  well-being 
of  people  as  we  proceed  with  the  develop- 
mental process. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  C.  Johnson,  Jr., 
Assistant  Surgeon  General  Administrator. 

CotTNCiL  OP  Economic  Advisers, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  26,  1969. 
Memorandum  for  Hon.  James  M.  Beggs. 
Subject:     Proposed     Construction    of    SST 
Prototypes. 

The  opinion  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  on  this  proposal  is  determined  pri- 
marily by  the  great  uncertainties  concerning 
the  economic,  technical  and  environmental 
aspects.  On  the  economic  aspects  our  views 
are  Identical  with  those  expressed  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Economics  Panel,  which  was 
chaired  by  the  Council.  As  far  as  the  balance 
of  payments  Is  concerned,  we  agree  with 
Treasury  that  all  components  of  the  balance 
of  payments  should  be  taken  into  account 
and  that  consequently  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments Impact  of  the  SST  Is  likely  to  be  ad- 
verse. The  two  other  subcommittee  reports, 
on  technological  fallout  and  on  environmen- 
tal aspects,  are  also  distinctly  negative  In 
tone. 

In  addition  to  these  reports  we  were  also 
impressed  by  evidence  presented  by  wit- 
nesses to  the  effect  that  there  are  undue 
risks  in  the  methods  chosen  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  plane.  Since  at  an  early  stage 
a  decision  was  made  to  proceed  with  only  one 
design  there  Is  a  great  risk  of  subsequent 
substantial  modifications;  in  fact  the  neces- 
sity of  going  back  from  a  swing-wing  to  a 
fixed-wing  design  is  indicative  of  the  prob- 
lems that  may  come  In  the  future.  We  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  design  cur- 
rently favored  will  be  technically  satisfac- 
tory, but  we  also  feel  that  more  assurance 
on  this  point  is  needed  and  that  such  assur- 
ance can  only  be  obtained  by  further 
research. 

We  have  also  taken  note  of  the  case  made 
forcefully  to  the  Committee  by  General 
Quesada  that  the  Government  should  not  be 
Involved  In  further  work  on  this  aircraft 
except  perhaps  In  the  form  of  research. 
While  we  do  not  want  to  rule  out  future 
Government  support,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  sufficient  case  for  proceeding  with 
the  prototype  at  the  present  time.  While 
considerations  of  national  leadership,  raised 
especially  by  competition  from  the  Con- 
corde, are  no  doubt  relevant,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  our  prestige  abroad  will  be  en- 
hanced by  a  concentration  on  white  ele- 
phants. 

Our  recommendation,  therefore,  Is  that  no 
funds  for  prototype  construction  be  Included 
In  the  1970  budget.  The  funds  still  available 
under  the  old  design  contract,  and  possibly 
some  additional  funds  for  research,  should 
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be  used  to  clarify  the  charactertstics  of  the 
SST  In  particular  we  believe  that  more  re- 
Sarch  should  be  done  on  the  development 
ff  less  noisy  engines,  in  addition  to  the 
technical  problems  of  flutter,  etc.  We  also 
believe  that  the  economic  analysis  needs  to 
be  strengthened. 

Finally,  we  would  suggest  that  any  fur- 
ther research  on  this  plane  be  done  under 
the  responsibility  of  an  agency  other  than 
PAA  While  we  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that 
the  role  of  FAA  In  the  development  of  the 
aircraft  has  been  Improper  In  any  way.  we 
are  concerned  about  possible  conflicts  of  in- 
terest m  the  future.  Ultimately  FAA  will 
have  to  issue  a  certlflcate  of  airworthiness 
for  this  plane,  and  It  will  also  be  Involved 
in  the  setting  of  noise  standards  for  airports. 
It  Is  therefore  desirable  that  PAA  not  be 
already  committed  to  a  particular  aircraft 

design. 

Hendrik  S.  Houthakker. 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  26, 1969. 
Hon.  James  M.  Begos, 

Under  Secretary,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Beggs:  As  agreed  at  yesterday's 
meeting  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  this 
letter  supersedes  my  letter  of  March  21.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  report  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Review  Conmiittee  on  the  SST  vrtll 
be  made  up  of  (a)  the  reports  of  the  four 
working  panels  and  (b)  this  and  letters  from 
other  Committee  meml)ers  setting  forth  ad- 
ditional views  and  recommendations. 

I  wish  to  Bunmiarlze  for  the  record  the 
oral  comments  which  I  made  yesterday  to 
Secretary  Volpe  as  follows: 

1  The  range  of  uncertainty  with  respect 
to  the  economic  benefits  from  the  SST  Is 
such  that  no  clear  case  can  be  made  on 
economic  grounds  for  proceeding  with  the 
SST  development. 

2.  Technological  splU  over  benefits  appear 
to  be  negligible. 

3  There  are  major  environmental  and 
social  problems  which  have  not  been  solved 
and  which  shoiUd  be  the  subject  of  fur- 
ther intensive  research  before  proceeding 
with  prototype  construction. 

4  The  effect  of  SST  development  on  the 
balance  of  payments  is  likely  to  be  nega- 
tive because  of  the  probable  major  increase 
In  United  States  tourism  abroad. 

5  The  net  employment  Increase  from  SST 
production  would  Ukely  be  negUglble  and 
would  occur  in  the  professional  and  technical 
categories  where  shortages  already  exist.  The 
project  would  have  practically  no  employ- 
ment benefits  for  the  disadvantaged  hard- 
core unemployed  with  low  skill  levels. 

In  addition,  we  would  recommend  that 
the  responsibility  for  long  term  research  and 
development  activities  related  to  supersonic 
flight  should  be  shifted  from  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  The  basic  mission  of 
the  FAA,  to  insure  safe  and  efficient  com- 
mercial air  travel,  would  appear  to  conflict 
with  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  a 
major  research  and  development  program 
leading  to  the  certification  of  a  particular 
supersonic  aircraft  to  be  produced  by  a  single 

commercial  firm.  

Finally,  it  would  be  our  recommendation 
that  currently  available  funds  for  SST  devel- 
opment be  applied  in  1970  to  further  in- 
tensive research  on  the  envlronmentel 
hazards  associated  with  the  supersonic  flight 
and  to  further  refinement  of  the  economic 
and  market  studies. 
Sincerely, 

Arnold  R.  Weber, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Manpower. 


Department  of  Transportation, 

March  19,  1969. 
Subject:     SST   Ad   Hoc   Review   Committee 

Report. 
From:   Chairman. 
To-  Each  Member. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee  meet- 
ing on  March  12,  the  subject  of  the  Commit- 
tee's Charter  was  raised.  Speclficallv,  quM- 
Uons  were  raised  as  to  how  the  ComnUttee  8 
deliberations  would  be  presented  and  uti- 
lized. Such  questions  are  certainly  In  order 
in  that  this  group  was  convened  for  a  specQc 
purpose  and  it  Is  necessarily  Important  that 
such  purpose  be  achieved. 

To  clarify  both  the  purpose  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  the  method  by  which  the  Purpose  Is 
to  be  achieved,  a  recapitulation  of  the  rele- 
vant instructions  and  memoranda  is  useful. 
Such  recapitulation  follows: 

By  memo  dated  January  29,  Secretary 
volpe  was  requested  by  the  President  to 
carrv  out  the  recommendations  contained 
in    the    report   prepared   by   Arthur   Burns 

^y^memo  of  January  31,  Secretary  Volpe 
advised  the  President  of  DOT  review  actions, 
both  underway  and  proposed,  to  accomplish 
an  all-lncluslve  review  of  the  SST  Prpf^""- 
The  Secretary  also  proposed  that  an  Ad  Hoc 
committee  concerned  with  national  Interest 
questions  be  Instituted  under  the  auspices 
of  DOT  with  senior  members  from  specific 
agencies.  This  memo  concluded    by  stating 
that  DOT  could  thus  provide  a  comprehen- 
.sive  review  of  the  SST  question  by  March  15. 
By  memo  of  February  5,  the  President  indi- 
cated  his    pleasure   that   DOT   had    nlready 
instituted  actions  in  regard  to  evaluating  the 
redesign  of  the  SST.  In  addition,  the  Presi- 
dent spsclfled  the  agencies  from  which  rep- 
respntatives  should  be  included  on  the  DOT 
proposed  Ad  Hoc  Committee  and  requested   a 
proposed  list  of  representatives. 

If  a  memo  of  February  13  from  Secretary 
Volpe  to  the  President  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
membership  was  proposed  with  the  under- 
signed designated  as  Chairman. 

In  a  memo  dated  February  19  from  the 
President  to  the  undersigned,  the  President 
established  this  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  review 
the  national  Interest  questions  of  the  Super- 
sonic Transport  program  in  line  with  the 
recommendation  given  by  Secretary  Volpe. 
He  also  designated  the  membership  and  ap- 
pointed me  Chairman.  ^  ^  ^^ 

The  foregoing  makes  It  very  clear  that  the 
review  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  constitutes 
a  major  input  to  the  total  SST  review  proc- 
ess which  the  President  has  charged  Secre- 
tary Volpe  with  conducting.  Thus,  It  is  also 
clear  that  this  Committee's  views  must  be 
clearly  and  fully  presented  to  the  Secretary, 
he,  in  turn  to  utilize  them  and  incorporate 
them  in  his  report  to  the  President. 

In  view  of  the  above,  a  draft  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  Report  is  attached  for  your  review 
and  approval  or  comment.  Here,  let  me  repeat 
the  importance  of  fully  conveying  your  views 
to  the  Secretary  and  thus  I  urge  your  per- 
sonal attention  to  this  draft.  The  panels  of 
this  Committee  have  developed  a  series  of 
findings  in  several  areas.  Recommendations, 
with  respect  to  the  program,  will  be  made  to 
the  President  based  upon  these  findings  and 
other  inputs  to  the  total  SST  review.  If  in 
the  course  of  your  activities  on  this  Commit- 
tee you  have  come  to  personal  conclusions 
about  what  such  recommendations  should 
(or    might)    be,   such    additional   commeht 
would  be  welcomed  in  your  response  to  this 
memorandum.  I  regret  the  pressure  of  time, 
but  in  view  of  the  schedule  it  is  requested 
that  your  response  be  received  in  my  office 
by  close  of  business  March  20. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  assure  all  mem- 
bers that  the  activities  of  this  Committee  In 


no  way  precludes  nor  substitutes  for  Cabinet- 
level  consultation  on  this  vital  subject. 
James  M.  Beggs, 
Chairman,    SST    Ad    Hoc   Review    Com- 
mittee. 


REPORT       OF       the       SST       AD       HoC       REVIEW 

Committee 

On  February  19,  1969,  the  President  ap- 
pointed this  Committee  to  investigate  the 
national  interest  questions  associated  with 
the  pending  SST  decision  (Attachment  1) . 

Four  meetings  were  held  for  the  accom- 
pUshment  of  the  activities  of  this  Committee. 
Poxir  working  Panels  were  established  to  ex- 
amine specific  areas  as  indicated  below : 

1.  Ek5onomlcs 

2.  Balance  of  Payments  and  International 
Relations 

3.  Environmental  and  Sociological  Impact 

4.  Technological  Pall-Out 
The  membership  is  Indicated  on  Attach- 
ment 2. 

Various  witnesses,  both  pro  and  con.  were 
called  to  testify  before  the  Committee.  At- 
tachment 3  provides  a  listing  of  the  outside 
witnesses. 

The  following  Is  a  summation  of  the  views 
of  the  Committee  as  presented  on  the  SST 
national  Interest  questions.  Also  Included 
are  the  views,  as  presented  to  the  Committee, 
of  the  outside  witnesses. 

economic  panel 
Key  to  the  findings  on  economics  is  the 
large  amount  of  uncertainty  associated  with 
all  the  major  input  parameters.  The  funda- 
mental technical  capacity  of  the  aircraft,  for 
example,  has  been  subjected  to  much  pubUc 
question,  pointing  to  the  design  changes,  new 
materials  developments  needed,  new  guid- 
ance and  control  technology  needed  and  new 
quieter  engines  need— to  mention  a  few 
items.  The  ultimate  cost  of  the  development 
of  the  SST  with  these  Intervening  subde- 
velopments  introduces  a  large  element  of 
doubt  in  the  end  item  aircraft  cost. 

Estimates  of  demand  are  similarly  subject 
to  much  question  and  divergence  of  0P»ii»on 
Ultimate  demand  for  supersonic  travel  wui 
be  subject  to  many  variables  Including  over- 
all travel  demand,  value  placed  by  travelers 
on  their  time,  airport  congestion  Impact  on 
overall  travel  time,  fare  differentials  charged 
for  supersonic  travel,  and  convenience  of  the 
possibly   limited   number   of   airports   from 
which  the  SST  will  be  permitted  to  operate 
because  of  noise.  Each  of  these  ponderables  in 
turn  is  greatly  Infiuenced  by  another  subset 
of   controlling  factors  which   defy  accura^ 
nredlctlon.  The  overall  US-SST  market  based 
on  no  overland  supersonic  flight  Is  therefore 
variously  estimated  to  be  between  3M  and 
500  aircraft.  Airline  action  to  voluntarUy  re- 
duce their  return  on  investment,  should  the 
highest  fare  differential  be  Indicated,  could 
raise  the  minimum  SST  market  to  about  500 
aircraft.  One  the  other  hand,  if  the  Boeing 
Company  were  to   attempt  to  maximize  its 
profits  the  Panel  estimates  the  market  would 
decrease  to  about  350  aircraft  at  which  point 
the  government  could  recapture  Its  invest- 
ment It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  pro- 
visions in  the  contract  permit  the  govern- 
ment  to  set  the  price  If  It  so  desires. 

An  additional  uncertainty  lies  in  the  pro- 
jections of  available  capital  for  the  pro^u^" 
iion  phase  of  the  SST.  If  declining  a  rllne 
earnings  ratios  continue  on  the  present  trend 
it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  large  sums 
required  from  Internal  sources  and  will  re- 
quire more  expensive  commercial  ftnanclng. 
government  guarantees  or  government  In- 

''"Saps  more  than  100.000  Jobs  will  be 
created  by  the  SST  program,  but  whether 
this  impact  will  offset  other  declines  or  act 
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08  an  Inflationary  factor  In  a  full   employ- 
ment sector  cannot  b«  foreseen  at  this  time. 

BALANca-or-PATicxirra  and  imtbinational 

RKLATIONS   PANKL 

Two  confllctaif  forces  influence  the  bal- 
ance-of-payment4  Impact  of  the  SST.  On 
the  one  hand  SSTT  exports  and  offsets  Con- 
corde Imports  ATft  favorable  factors  and  con- 
sidering the  airplane  accoiint  alone  It  was 
agreed  that  a  successful  American  SST  wotild 
give  a  favorable  Impact  on  the  bal&nce-of- 
payments.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger, 
the  Increased  travel  expenditures  encouraged 
by  supersonic  alicraft  Increases  the  outflow 
projection.  If  tha  Concorde  were  not  Intro- 
duced Into  service  the  combined  aircraft  ex- 
port and  travel  Expenditure  would  indicate 
an  unfavorable  hBlance-of-payments,  If  the 
Concorde  and  SST  were  In  service  the  bal- 
ance-of- payments  would  be  enhanced  by  $1 1 
bllUon  thru  1990  by  virtue  of  SST  exports. 
One  key  to  the  balance-of-payments  ques- 
tion therefore  reH'olves  around  whether  or 
not  a  commercially  viable  Concorde  can  be 
developed  and  placed  Into  service — a  point 
of  some  doubt  at  present.  The  assessment  of 
the  balance-of-p4yment8  impact  was  made 
upon  the  Inforniatlon  that  was  presently 
available,  much  ot  which  was  obtained  from 
sxirveys  taken  some  time  ago. 

Insofar  as  international  relations  are  con- 
cerned'we  have  witnessed  the  extreme  sensi- 
tivity oT"  the  Brtjtlsh  and  French  Govern- 
ments to  our  actions  on  noise  regulations 
and  on  technical  and  economic  debates  on 
the  SST.  We  muit  seek  early  International 
agpeement  on  nolae  standards  which  wUl  not 
be  Judged  as  st^ps  to  preclude  Concorde 
competition  for  o«r  SST.  Decisions  made  re- 
garding SST  development  should  also  be 
carefully  couched  such  that  our  actions  are 
not  Judged  to  ba  of  a  nature  that  woxild 
force  British  or  !h"ench  decisions  regarding 
the  Concorde. 

ENVIBONICEMTAL  AND  SOCIOLOOICAL   IMPACT 

The  SST  has  thfe  potential  of  Intensifying 
certain  hazards  (inherent  in  most  all  trans- 
port aircraft)  to  passengers  and  crew  over 
those  that  current  passengers  and  crew  are 
exposed  to.  It  alsd  has  the  potential  of  fur- 
ther deteriorating;  the  environment  In  the 
environs  of  the  airport  and  within  the  area 
encompassed  by  the  sonic  boom  path  (on 
the  ground )  when  jthe  aircraft  Is  flown  super- 
sonlcally.  Howeve^.  this  potential  was  not 
considered  to  be  ai  deterrent  to  the  SST  pro- 
gram; Instead,  whfcn  and  If  it  did  move  for- 
ward, this  potential  should  be  considered  In 
detail  and  resolved  as  early  as  possible. 

In  today's  time  frame  the  aircraft  should 
clearly  be  considered  an  "overwater"  aircraft. 
Range,  economics,  and  other  factors  should 
be  based  on  this  understanding.  The  "air- 
port noise"  problem  should  be  based  on  what 
people  near  airports  will  accept,  and  design 
requirements  estaljllshed  accordingly,  not  In 
the  reverse  order.  We  should  not  wait  for 
the  aircraft  to  be  built,  and  then  set  stand- 
ards based  on  whit  has  been  accomplished. 

The  internal  environment  for  the  pas- 
senger and  crew  liiust  be  the  same  as  that 
for  passenger  In  today's  aircraft.  Automatic 
controls  are  necessary  to  maintain  a  safe 
environment  in  ca^e  of  failures  and  malfunc- 
tion. Crew  expoeu^  to  radiation  should  be 
monitored. 

Increased  water  fapor  released  Into  the  at- 
mosphere from  combustion  of  aircraft  fuel 
could  be  a  problem^  in  terms  of  local  climates 
and  changes  in  atmospheric  circulation  and 
must  be  further  examined. 

The  foregoing  epvironmental  factors  are 
potentially  serious  and  therefore  should  not 
be  overlooked  or  «nderestimated.  They  are 
largely  known,  anfl  can  be  carefully  exam- 
ined, and  a  decislpn  made  to  avoid  them. 
techkoi.o<1t  pallout  panel 

The  SST  progran^  will  advance  many  areas 
of  technology  and  will  result  in  technology 
fallout  both  to  tha  aircraft  Industry  in  gen- 


eral and  to  other  indiistrlal  and  military  im- 
plications. The  magnitude  of  this  effect  is 
dUflcult  to  assess,  and  should  be  considered 
as  a  bonus  for  additional  benefit  from  the 
program  and  should  not  be  used  for  its  Jus- 
tification. Nevertheless,  there  are  a  number 
of  areas  which  can  be  identified  as  having  a 
high  probability  of  potential  benefit.  Many 
of  these  technologies  are  refinements  of  de- 
velopments which  had  their  origin  in  DOD 
or  other  aircraft  programs.  Others  appear  to 
be  of  such  a  highly  specialized  character 
that  broader  application  to  other  areas  of  the 
economy  are  either  limited  or  are  many  years 
from  being  realized. 

The  Panel  believes  the  biggest  fallout  will 
result  in  the  fields  of  manpower  (which  is  dif- 
ficult to  assess)  and  in  the  sheer  challenge  of 
the  project.  This  sense  of  challenge  provided 
by  such  a  competitive  and  forward  looking 
program  if  successfully  met  can  be  a  bene- 
ficial factor  not  only  In  the  aircraft  indus- 
try, but  also  on  a  broader  basis  and  on  a 
national  level.  In  addition,  the  technical 
challenge  of  this  project  can  serve  as  a  use- 
ful focus  for  a  variety  of  research  and  tech- 
nology activities  and  may  thereby  force  new 
and  Important  breakthroughs. 

There  is  no  question,  but  that  our  national 
defense  capabilities  will  be  enhanced  by  the 
technology  advances  made  by  the  SST.  What 
value  can  be  pliiced  on  these  benefits,  how- 
ever, is  much  more  difficult  to  quantify.  The 
SST  will  draw  heavily  on  military  technol- 
ogy and  will  undoubtedly  provide  a  technol- 
ogy transfer  back  to  the  military.  Concurrent 
military  aircraft  development  efforts  will  also 
be  adding  to  our  technology  In  many  of  the 
same  areas  as  mentioned  above. 

The  Committee  heard  the  views  of  non- 
government representatives  of  the  interested 
segments  of  our  society.  Their  testimony  was 
both  for  and  against  the  SST  program.  The 
second  PAA  Administrator  and  now  airline 
executive,  cited  the  niunerous  reviews  held 
in  the  past  of  the  SST  and  the  human  tend- 
ency to  focus  on  problems  and  doubts  In 
such  Committee  reviews.  He,  however,  cited 
the  usual  airline  practice  to  invest  in  new 
aircraft  before  they  have  flown  and  In  the 
case  of  the  SST  they  have  expressed  their 
confldence  by  investing  risk  capital  even  be- 
fore a  final  design  exists.  He  highlighted  some 
of  the  problems  associated  with  the  SST,  but 
compared  these  with  other  national  ventures 
of  far  greater  difficulty,  complexity,  cost  and 
risk  which  we  have  successfully  accom- 
plished. He  categorically  expressed  his  con- 
fldence in  the  SST  project  and  its  benefits. 
Other  representatives  of  the  aerospace  Indus- 
try and  tr.S.  international  air  carriers  gave 
frank  testimony  In  defining  problem  areas 
but  were  all  In  strong  «-jppcrt  of  proceed- 
ing with  the  prototype  development  express- 
ing confldence  that  the  problems  highlight- 
ed are  solvable  and  the  prototype  Is  the  prov- 
ing ground.  The  Director  of  the  Citizens 
League  Against  the  Sonic  Boom,  as  his  title 
would  indicate,  was  completely  against  the 
sonic  boom  and  hence  the  SST  program. 
Other  witnesses  testified  as  to  their  experi- 
ence in  economic  analysis  and  the  problems 
associated  with  military  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  pointing  out  the  conunon 
errors  of  underestimating  the  costs  and  time 
required  for  development. 

The  Committee  also  heard  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  PAA  Administrator  in  office 
at  the  InlUatton  of  the  SST  program,  that 
the  UJ3.  resources,  both  through  military 
aircraft  development  and  NACA/NASA  re- 
search, were  very  Influential  In  providing 
this  natiou  with  the  technological  leadership 
and  developed  products  which  enabled  our 
private  sector  to  become  the  world  leader  in 
commercial  aircraft  production.  However, 
this  witness  had  serious  reservations  about 
the  Federal  Government  assuming  the  major 
burden  of  directly  developing  a  commercial 
aircraft,  hut  rather  believed  that  the  past 
tradition  of  the  government  providing  tech- 


nological know-how  and  components  should 
be  continued.  Normal  economic  demand  of 
the  market  should  continue  to  be  the  pri- 
mary motivating  force  In  the  development 
of  the  specific  aircraft.  He  did  support  con- 
tinuation of  the  SST  program,  particularly 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  with  flights  of  the 
Concorde  and  the  Russian  TU  144,  we  are 
now  in  the  supersonic  transport  age.  He  also 
stated  that  if  the  U.S.  SST  is  not  developed, 
U.S.  international  carriers  would  buy  and 
operate  the  Concorde  even  at  a  loss.  If  nec- 
essary, to  protect  their  competitive  status. 


Thx  Under  Sxcretaxt  op  ComnacE, 

Washington,  DC,  March  14,  1969. 
Memorandum  for  Hon.  James  M.  Beggs,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Subject:   Report  of  the  Economic  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Although  we  participated  in  the  work  of 
the  Economic  Subcommittee,  we  believe  the 
general  tone  of  the  flnal  report  Is  unduly 
pessimistic.  We  concur  that  there  are  many 
technical  and  economic  uncertainties  in  the 
3ST  program  and  that  some  of  the  economic 
assimiptlons  upon  which  PAA  and  its  con- 
sultants bas«d  their  case  were  derived  from 
limited  and  questionable  data. 

Uncertainty  is  Inherent  in  any  new  tech- 
nological program  or  business  venttire.  The 
magnitude  of  the  technological  Jvunp  ap- 
pears over  emphasized.  The  United  States 
now  has  several  years  experience  In  working 
with  titanium  in  both  advanced  military 
aircraft  and  missiles.  The  military  analogy 
is  not  applicable  to  commercial  aircraft.  The 
large  cost  overruns  In  the  P-111,  CSA  and 
other  advanced  military  aircraft  are  partially 
due  to  reasons  that  will  not  be  a  factor  in 
the  SST  program  such  as:  frequent  design 
changes;  mission  redefinitions;  and,  weapons 
systems  problems.  It  Is  unlikely  that  all  of 
the  assumptions  used  in  the  FAA  base  case — 
aircraft  prices,  traffic  split  between  SST's  and 
subsonic  aircraft,  fare  differentials  and  rates 
of  return  will  prove  wrong  in  only  one  direc- 
tion, to  the  disadvantage  of  the  SST. 

Rocco  C.  Sicn.iANO. 

OPFICE     OF     THE     DiRECTOE     OF 

Defense  Research  Engineering. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  20,  1969. 
Mr.  James  M.  Beggs, 
Under  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim  ;  I  have  reviewed  the  SST  Ad  Hoc 
Review  Committee  Report  and  must  confess  I 
have  some  difficulty  in  seeing  how  it  flts  In, 
or  contributes  to,  the  decision  on  the  pro- 
gram. Perhaps  this  results  from  my  having 
missed  the  flrst  two  Committee  meetings.  I 
do  feel  that  the  report  accurately  summarizes 
the  material  presented  and  discussed  at  the 
last  two  meetings. 

I  do  have  some  concern  about  the  clarity 
of  the  Balance-of-Payments  discussion  In 
Paragraph  3  of  Page  3.  Particularly  trouble- 
some is  that  portion  beginning  with  Sen- 
tence 4:  "If  the  Concorde  were  not  Introduced 
into  service  the  combined  aircraft  export  and 
travel  expenditure  would  indicate  an  unfav- 
orable balance-of-payments.  If  the  Concorde 
and  SST  were  in  service  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments would  be  enhanced  by  $11  billion  thru 
1990  by  virtue  of  SST  experts."  Maybe  it's  me, 
but  if  others  have  trouble  with  it.  ''  suggest 
consideration  be  given  to  rewording. 

Also  the  last  Sentence,  Page  4.  Paragraph 
2,  Implies  that  we  are  going  to  Ignore  the 
noise  and  sonic  boom  potential  in  the  deci- 
sion, but  will  give  it  consideration  after  the 
program  goes  forward.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  deterrent  to  the  program  and  should 
be  considered  In  the  decision.  As  an  indica- 
tion, I  (actually  Dr.  Seamans)  have  received 
a  couple  hundred  letters  from  i)eople  who 
think  it  Is  a  deterrent. 

In  regard  to  speclflcs  I  have  some  relatively 
modest  revisions  on  our  Technology  PaUout 
Panel  material  which  I  am  forwarding  to  Dr. 
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Bussell  Drew  for  incorporation  with  his  and 
BUI  Harper's  commenta  as  a  coordinated 
working  panel  vlww. 

I  hope  these  rather  general  comments  wUl 
be  useful.  If  there  is  any  way  I  can  help 
further,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  caU  on 

me. 

Sincerely, 

T.  C.  Mttbk, 
Assistant  Director,  Tactical  Aircraft 
Systems. 

Department    of    Health,    ES>uca- 

TION,        AND        WEUARE.        PUBLIC 

Health  Service,  Consumer  Pro- 
tection AND  Environmental 
Health  Service, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  20, 1969. 
Hon.  James  M.  Beggs. 
Under  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Beggs:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  March  17,  1969.  relative  to  the  participa- 
tion of  this  Department  in  the  activities  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Interagency  SST  Committee. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  of  explicit  rec- 
ommendations with  Under  Secretary  Vene- 
man.  It  is  our  opinion  that  we  should  not 
make  expUcit  recommendations  either  per- 
sonally or  as  a  panel  which  could  not  be  con- 
sidered and  acted  upon  by  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee. We  firmly  believe,  however,  that  the 
collective  views  of  the  ad  hoc  committee 
Ijased  on  their  deliberations  should  be  de- 
veloped by  the  conunlttee  and  submitted  to 
Secretary  Volpe  as  was  stated  in  your  letter 
of  February  28.  We  further  believe  that  the 
collective  recommendations  to  be  submitted 
10  President  Nixon  should  be  provided  to  the 
members  of  the  conMnlttee  and  the  panels. 
This  would  afford  the  participants  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  how  their  views  have  been 
interpreted  and  whether  their  efforts  have 
indeed  been  useful. 

The  draft  repcM^.  transmitted  with  your 
memorandum  of  March  18,  has  Just  been  re- 
ceived. In  my  opinion  the  simamary  does  not 
convey  the  sense  of  the  Environmental  and 
Sociological  Panel  report,  and  does  not  ade- 
quately reflect  the  concerns  of  the  members 
of  this  panel.  We  will  comment  fxurthM  on 
this  matter  In  a  separate  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  C.  Johnson,  Jr.. 
Assistant  Surgeon  General  AdmirUstrator. 

Department    op    Health,    Educa- 
tion,       AND        WELFARE,        PUBLIC 

Health  Service,  Consumer  Pro- 
tection AND  Environmental 
Health  Service, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  20, 1969. 

Hon.  James  M.  Beggs, 

Under  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Beggs:  The  Environmental  and 
Sociological  Panel  sharee  the  view  expreeeed 
in  your  memorandum  of  March  19,  1969,  to 
the  effect  that  "this  Committee's  views  must 
be  clearly  and  fully  presented  to  the  Secre- 
tary, he  In  turn  to  utilize  them  and  Incorpo- 
rate them  In  his  report  to  the  President". 

We  are  very  concerned,  therefore,  that  the 
summary  of  our  report  attached  to  your 
memorandum  does  not  clearly  and  fully  pre- 
sent our  views.  It  appears  to  repreeent  a 
synopsis  of  an  oral  presentation  given  in  lieu 
of  a  specific  reading  of  the  report  contents 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee.  As  such,  the 
summary  report  does  not  convey  the  real 
sense  of  the  Environmental  and  Sociologi- 
cal Panel's  report  and  does  not  adequately 
reflect  Its  concerns.  On  the  contrary,  the 
editorial  comments,  interpretations  and  Im- 
pUed  conclusions  In  the  draft  summary  tend 
to  convey  the  Impression  that  the  panel  con- 
sidered the  environmental  factors  to  be  of 
small  moment.  Quite  to  the  contrary  these 
must  be  recognized  as  being  of  significant 


oosM>em  and  emphasized  at  every  step  leading 
to  a  final  decision  In  this  matter. 

Our  understanding  concerning  the  devel- 
opment of  collective  views  and  the  presen- 
taUon  of  recommendations  were  submitted  In 
our  previous  letter.  The  attached  summary 
presents  the  views  of  the  Environmental  and 
Sociological  Panel  more  preclaely  and  within 
the  approximate  space  you  have  aUotted  to 
this  subject.  It  is  requested  that  this  sum- 
mary be  substituted  for  the  version  attached 
to  your  memorandum  of  March  19. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  C.  Johnson,  Jr., 

Assistant  Surgeon  General  Administrator. 

Summary  op  Report  of  the  Environmental 
and  Sociological  Panel  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Supersonic  Transport  Review  Oommmtii, 
March  20,  1969 


environmental  and  sociological  ibcpact 
The  Panel  considers  the  principal  environ- 
mental and  sociological  problem  areas  to  be : 
(1)  Sonic  boom;  (2)  Airport  noise;  (3)  Haz- 
ards to  paseengers  and  crew;  and  (4)  Effects 
of  water  vapor  in  the  stratosphere. 

The  effects  of  sonic  boom  are  such  as  to 
be  considered  intolerable  by  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  the  people  affected.  The  Panel  is 
very  concerned  about  the  economic  pressures 
that  wlU  be  exerted  if  It  is  subsequently 
found  that  the  economic  success  of  the  air- 
craft depends  on  overland  filghts  at  super- 
sonic speeds.  The  Panel  believes  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  public  be  formaUy  assured  by 
appropriate  authorities  that  commercial  su- 
personic flight  over  land  will  not  be  per- 
mitted. 

"The  development  of  methods  to  reduce 
engine  noise  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
development  of  the  SST  as  well  as  subsonic 
Jet  aircraft.  Reduction  of  engine  noUe,  how- 
ever, is  more  difficult  for  the  SST.  These  en- 
gines are  fundamentally  noisier  than  the  fan 
engines  that  are  optimum  for  the  subsonic 
Jets."'  On  the  ground  the  SST  la  signifi- 
cantly noUler  than  the  707.  On  landing  and 
takeoff  the  SST  can  be  expected  to  produce 
noise  levels  exceeding  100  PNdB  directly  un- 
der the  plane  over  a  distance  of  13  miles. 
Surrounding  the  runway  an  area  4  miles  long 
and   approximately   2   miles   wide   would   be 
exposed    to    noise    levels    in   excess    of    100 
PNdB    It  can  be   expected  that  significant 
numbers    of    residents    will    file    complaints 
and  resort  to  legal  action,  and  that  a  very 
high  percentage   of  the  exposed  population 
will  find  the  noise  intolerable  and  the  ap- 
parent cause  of  a  wide  variety  of  adverse  ef- 
fects. Land  use  planning  in  the  vicinity  of 
airports  Is  the  only  satisfactory  solution  to 
this   problem   at  the  present   time.   Airport 
personnel    and   airline   passengers,   however. 
wUl  be  exposed  to  very  high  noise  levels  re- 
gardless of  land  use  planning.  Prolonged  ex- 
posure to  intense  noise  produces  permanent 
hearing  loss  and  may  also  disrupt  Job  per- 
formance  by   interfering   with   speech   com- 
munication, distracting  attention,  and  other- 
wise complicating  the  demands  of  the  task. 
Nolse-lnduced  hearing  loss  looms  as  a  major 
health  hazard  in  American  Industry.  How- 
ever, a  national  hearing  conservation  stand- 
ard  governing   allowable   or  safe   exposures 
remains  to  be  established. 

SST  crews  and  passengers  are  incompara- 
ble more  dependent  on  the  proper  function- 
ing of  equipment  for  pressurlzation,  temper- 
ature control,  and  oxygen  systems  than  are 
the  occupants  of  subsonic  aircraft.  A  loss  of 
pressure  at  65,000  feet  would  result  In  aU 
aboard  losing  consciousness  within  fifteen 
seconds.  At  cruise  altitudes  ozone  is  present 
in  concentrations  which  would  be  highly 
toxic  to  passengers  if  allowed  to  enter  the 
plane.   The   radiation   hazard   would   be  ap- 


>The  SST  Program  and  Related  National 
Benefits,  Feb.  17,  1969.  the  Boeing  Company, 
page  6-22. 


proximately  100  times  greater  than  at  ground 
level.  SST  crews  probably  shoxUd  be  placed 
in  the  category  of  radiation  workers  and  kept 
under  close  survelUanoe. 

The  widespread  use  of  supersonic  trans- 
ports will  introduce  large  quantttlee  of  water 
vapor  into  the  stratosphere  which  could  alter 
the  radlaUon  balance  and  thereby  possibly 
affect  the  general  circulation  of  atmospheric 
components. 

VS.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  21. 1969. 
Memorandum  to  Chairman,  SST  Ad  Hoc  Re- 
view     Committee      (Under      Secretary 
Beggs). 
Prom:  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Subject:  SST  Ad  Hoc  Review  Committee  Re- 
port. 
I  have  reviewed  the  above  draft  report, 
and  my  conmients  are  submitted  herewith. 
Having  listened  to  the  reports  of  the  sub- 
committees on  March  12  and  the  discussion 
which   followed   each    report,    I   was   struck 
by  the  lack  of  poslUve  Justification  for  the 
SST  program. 

1.  While  the  Balance  of  Payments  Work- 
ing Panel  report  indicated  that  there  is  evi- 
dence that  a  favorable  balance  might  result 
from  sales  of  aircraft  and  parts,  it  was 
strongly  Indicated  that  there  Is  no  positive 
evidence  of  balance  of  payment  benefit  when 
all  aspects  of  the  matter,  Including  Increased 
U.S.  travel  abroad,  are  taken  into  account 

2.  The  representative  of  the  Council  of 
Ek:onomic  Advisers  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  estimates  of  aircraft  sales  are  quite  ar- 
bitrary. This  would  bear  upon  Point  1  above. 

3.  I  believe  that  your  draft  report  attaches 
more  significance  to  technology  fall-out  from 
the  program  than  does  the  actual  report  of 
that  subcommittee.  The  latter  stated  "the 
magnitude  of  this  effect  Is  very  difficult  to 
assess,  but  it  appears  to  be  small."  (Empha- 
sis supplied.)  The  subcommittee  goes  on  to 
say  "We  believe  technological  fall-out  to  be 
of  relatively  minor  importance  in  this  pro- 
gram and  therefore  should  not  be  considered 
either  wholly  or  in  part  as  a  basis  for  Justify- 
ing the  program."  On  the  relation  of  tech- 
nological fall-out  to  defense  programs,  the 
subcommittee  concluded:  "The  SST  pro- 
gram cannot  be  considered  as  providing 
unique,  technological  Inputs  to  military  pro- 
grams." My  own  notes  of  the  discussion  in- 
dicate that  DOD  does  not  expect  significant 
military  application  of  SST. 

4.  The  Economic  Subcommittee  emphasized 
the  "uncertainty"  connected  with  the  pro- 
gram.   The    subcommittee    concluded    that: 
'Probably  the  single  most  uncertain  aspect 
of  the  whole  program  relates  to  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  an  SST  can  be  built  in 
the  given  time  that  wUl  meet  the  specifica- 
tions of  being  efficient,  safe,  and  economical." 
5.  The    Eiivironmental    and    Sociological 
Suboommlttee  pointed  to  significant  poten- 
tial   environmental    and    sociological    prob- 
lems related  to  the  health  and  well-being  ot 
the   people   which    must   be   considered    in 
making  decisions  concerning  the  SST.  The 
principal  problem  areas  were  Identified  as: 
(1)  sonic  boom;   (2)  airport  nodse:   (3)  haz- 
ards to  passengers  and  crew;  and  (4)  effects 
of  water  vapor  in  the  stratosphere.  I  would 
add    pollution    resulting    frocn    engine    dis- 
charges as  an  additional  significant  environ- 
mental problem.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
operation    at    subsonic     speeds,     including 
speeds  necessary  for  takeoff  and  landing,  re- 
sults In  Inefflcient  fuel  combxistton  with   a 
resulting  heavy  discharge  of  pollutants  into 
the  atmosphere.  Both  atmospheric  pollution 
and   ground   contamination   seen(i   likely   to 
result. 

On  the  subject  of  research,  Itl  was  indi- 
cated that  far  more  research  Is  n^ed  with 
respect  to: 

a.  Engine  noise  and  noise  suppressants; 

b.  Electrical  control  and  guidance  sys- 
tems; 

c.  Market  research. 
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On  the  baalB  4^  the  above  record.  It  Is  my 
own  oonclusloni  that  the  Justlflcatlon  for 
proceeding  with  j  the  program  U  not  now  ap- 
parent. There  i*ay  be  other  considerations 
with  which  I  ait  not  familiar.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Inlterlor  has  no  special  capa- 
bility for  evaluating  such  matters  as  the 
tedinologlcal  fiOl-out  resulting  from  the  pro- 
gram or  Its  Impicatlons  for  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Howeverj  we  consider  the  environ- 
mental dlsadvai^tages  to  be  of  extreme  sig- 
nificance. The  !growlng  envlronmenal  de- 
terioration in  tills  country  and  abroad  Is 
already  the  caiuaie  of  widespread  public  con- 
cern. We  bellevq  that  the  probable  adverse 
environmental  utpact  of  the  SST  Is  such  that 
the  program  should  not  be  pursued  In  the 
absence  of  over>?helmlng  evidence  of  posi- 
tive advantages.  : 

In  the  meantime,  the  Department  would 
urge     and     support     continuing     research 
directed  to  eliminating  or  reducing  to  reason- 
able levels  advetse  environmental  impacts. 
RussEiA  E.  Train. 


Skcrbtary  or  Labor. 
ton,  DC,  March  21,  1969. 

3BGGS, 


Assist  ANi 
Wash  171 
Hon.  James  M. 

Under  Secretary, \ 
Department  of  TraJisportation, 
Washington.  D.cl 

Dear  Mr.  Beoob:  This  letter  Is  In  response 
€o  youT  memorandum  of  March  19.  and  the 
draft  report  of  tl^e  SST  Ad  Hoc  Review  Com- 
mittee. Although)  my  schedule  prevented  per- 
sonal partlclpatlbn  In  the  meetings  of  the 
Committee,  my  (leputy  In  this  matter.  Wil- 
liam Kolberg,  k^pt  me  closely  apprised  of 
the  Committee 's|  work.  In  addition,  I  have 
carefully  studleti  the  four  subcommittee 
reports. 

My  reaction  to  the  draft  report  at  this  time 
is  negative. 

First,  It  Is  my  understanding,  based  on  the 
instructions  to  tlie  Ad  Hoc  Committee  mem- 
bers from  Mr.  Ccy,  dated  February  28.  that: 
"The  objective  ol  the  Committee  is  to  assess 
the  impact  of  thi  i  SST  on  the  national  Inter- 
est." The  draft  report  falls  to  make  this 
assessment.  It  nslther  reflects  a  Coaxunlttee 
consensus  oonceining  the  net  effects  of  pro- 
ceeding with  the  SST,  nor  does  It  provide  a 
basis  for  such  a|  concliislon  for  Committee 
oonsideratton.  Instead,  It  merely  reviews  and 
summarizes  somt  of  the  material  presented 
by  the  subcomnilttee. 

Second,  the  draft  report  presents  a  pws- 
albly  misleading  summary  of  the  suboommlt- 
tee  reports.  These  raised  ntimerous  problems 
which  bring  into  serious  question  the  wisdom 
of  proceeding  wlih  the  SST:  these  problems 
are  understated  in  the  draft  report.  This  is 
particularly  truejof  two  questions  raised  In 
the  report  of  the  pjconomlc  Subcommittee,  in 
which  the  Department  of  Labor  actively  par- 
ticipated. The  dtaft  report  understates  the 
problem  concerning  the  price  which  may  be 
set  by  Boeing  foi?  the  SST.  The  present  con- 
tract with  Boeing  affords  the  government  no 
real  protection  atfalnst  a  higher  price  than  Is 
currently  conter^plated.  which  could  result 
in  a  substantial  c^ecrease  in  projected  govern- 
ment return  on  i  its  investment.  The  draft 
report  also  Impllies  that  the  SST  will  make 
more  of  a  contribution  to  desirable  employ- 
ment consequences  than  we   can  fcx'esee. 

Pot  these  reasopis,  the  Department  cannot 
support  the  dra^t  Committee  report.  I  do 
not  know  what  ^dltional  steps  you  might 
want  to  take  to  fectlfy  this  situation,  but  I 
did  want  to  statf  my  views  concerning  the 
output  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  date. 
Sincerely, 

Arnold  R.  Webbi, 
4snstan  t  Secretary  for  Manpower. 


(Suggested  substitute  language  for  the 
first  five  sentences  beginning  with  the  word 
"Two"  and  ending  with  the  words  "SST  ex- 
ports." On  page  3|  of  the  draft  "Report — SST 
Ad  Hoc  Review  Cctunlttee"  under  the  section 


heading,  "Balance-of-Payments  and  In- 
ternational Relations  Panel." 

Two  conflicting  forces — net  aircraft  sales, 
and  net  travel  expenditures — influence  the 
potential  Impact  of  the  SST  on  our  balance 
of  payments. 

If  only  the  aircraft  account  effects  are  con- 
sidered, a  successful  American  SST  would 
favorably  influence  our  balauice  of  payments. 
But  a  successful  American  SST  depends  on 
a  substantial  Induced  expansion  in  our  net 
travel  expenditures  abroad.  Therefore,  the 
effects  of  the  SST  on  the  aircraft  account 
cannot  logically  be  considered  Independently 
from  the  travel  account. 

If  both  supersonic  aircraft  sales,  and  the 
related  Increases  in  our  travel  deficit,  are 
taken  together,  there  is  a  substantial  risk 
that  the  introduction  of  a  U.S.  SST  would  be 
adverse  to  our  balance-of -payments  prospects 
whether  or  not  a  Concorde  is  produced.  If 
the  Concorde  proves  not  to  be  commercially 
viable  and  a  U.S.  SST  were  introduced,  the 
adverse  effects  on  our  balance  of  payments 
of  supersonic  travel  would  be  large  and  en- 
tirely attributable  to  the  American  SST. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  the 
TREAStmy  FOR  Monetary  Aitairs, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  18, 1969. 
Hon.  James  Beggs, 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Begos:  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  pass  along  to  you  the  pres- 
ent views  of  the  Treasviry  Department  with 
respect  to  the  Government's  approach  toward 
the  SST  project. 

Our  own  review  of  this  project,  heavily  re- 
inforced by  certain  other  views  expressed  at 
the  meetings  of  your  Committee,  has  raised 
many  unresolved  questions  concerning  both 
the  economic  viability  of  the  SST  project 
Eind  the  potential  "side  effects"  on  the  en- 
vironment, the  balance  of  payments  impli- 
cations, and  the  value  of  the  technological 
"fall  out."  In  the  light  of  these  questions  and 
the  absence  of  a  showing  of  over-rldlng  ben- 
efits In  other  directions,  we  would  be  op- 
posed to  heavy  further  commitment  of  Fed- 
eral funds  at  this  stage. 

Essentially,  the  heavy  Government  share 
in  the  financing  of  this  project,  combined 
with  the  very  great  element  of  doubt  as  to 
whether  this  Government  Investment  will 
ever  be  recouped  with  a  reasonable  return 
requires  that  this  project  must  be  justified 
in  terms  of  clear  and  substantial  public 
benefits.  We  have  not  found  that  these  pub- 
lic benefits  exist  in  sufficient  degree  to  war- 
rant a  high  priority  in  the  use  of  budgetary 
funds.  Indeed,  the  discussion  suggests  that, 
commercial  considerations  apart,  the  bal- 
ance of  public  benefits  or  losses  may  well 
be  negative. 

Consequently,  we  would  suggest  that,  over 
the  next  year,  attention  be  devoted  pri- 
marily to :  ( 1 )  suppKjrt  of  further  design  and 
engine  research  and  development,  identify- 
ing, among  other  things,  the  extent  to  which 
the  noise  problem  may  be  resolved  satisfac- 
torily; (2)  more  careful  re-evaluation  of  the 
economic  feasibility,  balance  of  payments 
consequences,  and  environmental  "side 
effects." 

While  we  are  not  competent  to  make  a 
technical  judgment,  otir  convictions  on  this 
score  are  reinforced  by  what  appear  to  be 
substantial  doubts  that  the  Concorde  will 
prove  to  be  an  economically  viable  aircraft 
and  the  indications  that  further  stretch-outs 
In  the  production  of  the  plane  may  be  un- 
der consideration  by  the  Governments  In- 
volved. Risks  that  the  Concorde  will  offer  a 
serious  threat  to  U.S.  leadership  in  aircraft 
production  and  be  a  large  burden  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  at  this  stage  appear  to  be 
su£9ciently  small  as  not  to  be  an  overriding 
factor  in  consideration  of  our  own  SST 
project. 

I  should  emphasize  that  continued  de- 
sign and  engineering  research  should  keep 


open  the  option  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
sponsor  the  production  of  a  prototype  at  a 
later  stage.  Proceeding  to  prototype  produc- 
tion would  not  be  prudent  at  this  time  in 
view  of  the  uncertainties  cited  above,  and 
the  Implied  large  commitment  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment  funds,  not  only  for  fiscal  1970  but 
for  years  ahead,  very  probably  extending  to 
substantial  assistance  In  production 
financing. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paui,  a.  Volcker. 

Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  DC,  March  20.  1969. 
Hon.  James  Beggs, 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Beggs:  The  enclosed  letter  from 
Under  Secretary  Volcker  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  to  him  dated  March  17.  With 
regard  to  your  memorandum  dated  March  19 
enclosing  a  draft  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Conunlttee 
Report,  I  understand  that  a  number  of  agen- 
cies on  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  believe  that 
another  meeting  of  the  Committee  would  be 
useful  for  making  conunents  on  the  Report 
and  formulating  recommendatlone.  Tlie 
Treasury  would  be  pleased  to  participate  in 
such  a  meeting  If  time  permits  you  to  con- 
vene it. 

I  have  also  enclosed  suggested  substitute 
wording  for  the  first  five  sentences  on  page 
3  of  the  Report  under  Balance  of  Payments 
and  International  Relations  Panel.  Of  course, 
these  comments  on  the  Report,  even  If  ac- 
cepted, do  not  imply  a  Treasury  endorsement 
of  the  contents  of  the  Report  as  a  whole.  Our 
general  approach  to  further  work  on  the  SST 
Is  expressed  In  the  enclosed  letter  to  you 
from  Under  Secretary  Volcker. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Oolman. 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  20, 1969. 
Hon.  James  M.  Beggs, 
Under  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Beggs:  I  have  carefully  reviewed 
the  Draft  Report  of  the  SST  Ad  Hoc  Rertew 
Committee  and  have  found  that  It  does  not 
adequately  refiect  the  views  of  the  working 
panels  and  of  the  members  of  the  Conunlttee. 
It  contains  primarily  the  most  favorable 
material,  interspersed  with  editorial  com- 
ments, and  thus  distorts  the  implications 
and  tenor  of  the  reports.  Unfortunately,  you 
have  not  given  us  time  enough  to  rewrite 
this  draft.  The  report  as  it  stands  cannot  be 
accepted  as  an  accurate  representation  of 
either  our  views  or  those  of  other  members. 
We  believe  that  either  all  the  reports  of  the 
working  committees  should  be  forwarded 
without  editing  to  Secretary  Volpe  or  that 
each  panel  chairman  with  the  help  of  the 
other  members  should  be  asked  to  draft  a 
summary. 

In  addition,  as  you  know,  I  feel  strongly 
that  another  meeting  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee is  necessary.  In  your  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 28  you  say  explicitly  that  the  Committee 
"win  collectively  make  [Its)  views  known  to 
Secretary  Volpe."  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
you  will  call  another  meeting  to  arrive  at 
a  fair  and  unbiased  report  with  appropriate 
recommendations. 

If  the  committee  is  not  to  be  nllowed  to 
make  joint  recommendations  to  Secretary 
Volpe,  I  want  to  make  clear  our  views.  While 
the  risks  both  economically  and  technically 
are  great,  the  potential  benefits  are  uncertain. 
With  budget  needs  so  great,  I  cannot  see  how 
this  program  can  be  justified  at  the  present 
time  and  would  recommend  that  no  new 
funds  be  devoted  to  the  project  for  at  least 
FY  1970.  This  would  mean  that  about  $70 
million  would  be  available  after  April  15  for 
research  on  noise  suppression,  environmental 
effects,  and  market  studies. 
Yours  sincerely, 

HXNORIK   S.    HOUTHAKKER. 


October  31,  1969 
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The  White  House, 
Washington,  March  20, 1969. 
Memorandum    for    Hon.    James    M.    Beggs, 

Chairman,  SST  Ad  Hoc  Review  Committee. 
Subject:  Committee  Report. 

In  response  to  your  memorandum  of  March 
19  1969  I  have  reviewed  the  draft  report  of 
the  ad  hoc  Oonmilttee.  It  Is  my  view  that 
the  report  In  Its  present  form  is  not  ac- 
ceptable since  It  does  not  adequately  refiect 
the  range  of  uncertainties  and  general  neg- 
ative character  of  the  panel  reports  and 
committee  discussions  as  I  understand  them. 

I  am  preparing  detailed  comments  and 
suggestions  for  modifications  to  the  report 
and  win  forward  them  to  you  as  soon  as  they 

are  available.  _ 

Lee  a.  DuBridce, 

Science  Adviser. 


ExECUTrvE  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Office  op  Science  and 
Technology, 

Washington,  DC,  March  20, 1969. 
Hon.  James  M.  Beggs, 

Under  Secretary,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 
DEAR  Mr.  Beggs:  This  Is  in  response  to  your 
invitation  to  make  any  recommendation  on 
the  SST  question. 

I  do  not  feel  I  should  file  a  formal  rec- 
ommendation at  this  point,  but  I  would  like 
to  make  informal  comments  to  you. 

The  subject  of  SST  has  been  under  review 
by  members  of  the  President's  Science  Advi- 
sory Committee  and  by  the  staff  of  OST  for 
several  years.  We  have  recently  been  going 
over  the  current  reports  and  had  a  thorough 
briefing  from  the  Boeing  representatives  last 
week.  My  own  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  SST  is  probably  technologicaUy 
feasible,  but  the  very  small  ratio  of  payload 
to  total  weight  is  so  small  that  unexpected 
problems  during  the  development  could 
greatly  reduce  that  payload  and  make  the 
airplane  commercially  unattractive.  There 
are  enough  unsolved  technological  problems 
that  it  is  risky  to  make  specific  assumptions 
as  to  what  the  payload  will  be.  It  may  turn 
out  to  be  somewhat  larger  or  somewhat 
smaller  than  now  estimated.  Thus,  this  Is 
still  a  high  risk  question. 

2.  I  have  been  Impressed  by  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  about  the 
doubtful  commercial  viability  of  an  SST.  I 
conclude  that  previous  estimates  have  pos- 
sibly been  over  optimistic  as  to  the  number 
of  planes  which  would  be  sold,  as  to  the 
price  at  which  they  could  be  sold  (if  there 
were  no  government  subsidy)  and  whether 
this  would  have  a  positive  or  negative  effect 
on  our  balance  of  payments.  If  one  makes 
pessimistic  assumptions,  though  still  rea- 
sonable ones,  it  could  turn  out  that  the 
plane  is  not  commercially  attractive  to  the 
airlines  In  sufficient  numbers  to  make  it 
profiltable  either  for  the  manufacturer  or 
for  airline  operators. 

3.  The  noise  problem  is  still  a  matter  for 
worry.  Although  it  appears  that  the  noise 
on  approach  and  takeoff  will  be  reasonable, 
the  noise  radiated  sideways  is  still  very  high 
and  there  seems  at  present  to  be  no  assured 
way  in  which  this  noise  can  be  reduced  to 
acceptable  levels.  In  addition,  it  is  very  likely 
that  noise  standards  will  change  during  the 
next  eight  vears  as  residents  in  airport  areas 
become  more  sensitive  to  the  problem.  If 
current  noise  standards  cannot  be  met,  it 
would  seem  to  be  difficult  even  with  new 
technological  inventions  to  meet  future  more 
stringent  noise  requirements. 

4.  The  sonic  boom  problem  Is,  of  course, 
quite  unsolved,  and  even  at  best  will  cause 
enormous  public  concern.  Surely  we  must 
have  a  policy  statement  that  there  shall  be 
no  supersonic  operations  by  the  SST  over 
any  populated  aretis. 

5.  Closely  related  to  the  problem  of  the 
payload  Is   the  problem   of   the   maxlmtim 


range  of  the  aircraft.  At  present  this  Is  mar- 
ginal for  long  overseas  flights,  and  it  U  not 
clear  whether  further  development  efforts 
will  cause  the  range  to  increase  or  decrease. 
Past  history  suggests  a  hopeful  point  of  view, 
but  this  cannot  be  assured. 

6  The  competition  of  French  and  Rus- 
sian SST's  seems  to  be  far  less  serious  than 
we  thought  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

On  the  whole,  I  come  out  negative  on  the 
desirablUty  for  further  government  subsidy 
for  the  development  of  this  plane  and  would 
suggest  that  the  possibility  be  explored  of 
turning  the  remainder  of  the  development 
and,  of  course,  all  of  the  production  expendi- 
tures over  to  private  enterprise.  Any  tech- 
nological beneflts  which  would  accrue  from 
Ite  further  development,  either  for  civilian 
or  military  purposes,  would  seem  to  be 
minimal.  .        ^    . 

Granted  that  this  U  an  exciting  tech- 
nological development,  it  still  seems  best  to 
me  to  avoid  the  serious  environmental  and 
nuisance  problems  and  the  Government 
should  not  be  subsidizing  a  device  which  has 
neither  commercial  attractiveness  nor  pub- 
lic acceptance. 
Sincerely, 

Lee  A.  DuBridce. 

IHrector. 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration, 

Washington,  DC,  March  20,  1969. 
Mr.  James  M.  Beggs, 

Undersecretary    of    Transportation,    Depart- 
ment   of    Transportation,    Washington. 

DC 
Dear  Mr.  Beggs:  The  foUowing  comments 
are  offered  by  NASA  with  regard  to  the  draft 
SST  Ad  Hoc  Review  Committee  report  for- 
warded with  your  letter  of  March  19. 

The  report  is  a  factual  condensation  of 
the  material  presented  to  and  discussed  by 
the  Committee.  In  some  sections,  the  con- 
densation Is  such  that  it  appears  difficult  to 
grasp  the  sense  of  the  Committee  discus- 
sions. The  section  titied  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments and  International  Relations,  is  par- 
ticularly difficult  in  this  regard.  The  exact 
interpretation  of  comments  tmder  Environ- 
mental and  Sociological  Impact  leaves  some 
confusion  as  to  the  position  taken  with  re- 
gard to  the  potential  hazards  of  airport  noise 
and  sonic  boom.  In  the  first  paragraph  the 
distinction  is  not  clear  as  to  which  hazard 
was  not  considered.  The  last  paragraph  in- 
dicates a  decision  should  be  made  to  "avoid 
hazards,   which   Is  manifestly   Impossible. 

At  the  last  Committee  meeting  it  was 
stated  that  no  recommendation  was  ex- 
pected of  the  Committee.  It  is  understand- 
able then,  that  no  over-all  recommendation 
appears.  However,  certain  detailed  recom- 
mendations do  appear  within  the  body  of 
material  (for  example,  top  of  page  6).  Other 
comments  are  written  in  a  way  to  avoid  rec- 
ommendations. Consistency  might  prevent 
the  unacquainted  reader  from  placing  undue 
emphasis  on  those  reconunendatlons  simply 
as  a  result  of  phrasing. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Technology  Fallout 
Panel  is  consolidating  the  specific  revisions 
of  this  section  as  proposed  by  the  members 
and  win  submit  them  independently. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  W.  Harper, 
Deputy  Associate  Administrator   (Aero- 
nautics), Office  of  Advanced  Research 
and  Technology. 


National  Aeronautics 
AND  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  24, 1969. 
Mr.  James  M.  Beogs, 
under  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  Beggs:  In  response  to  your  re- 
quest, NASA  forwards  the  following  com- 
ments   relative    to    a   recommendation   re- 


garding the  SST  prototype  development  pro- 
gram. It  must  be  emphasized  that  NASA's 
conclusions  are  drawn  largely  from  Its  tech- 
nical assessment  of  the  program  since  It 
has  not  participated  extensively  in  any  of 
the  detailed  economics  analyses. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  W.  Harper, 
Deputy  Associate  Administrator    (Aero- 
nautics). Office  of  Advanced  Research 
and  Technology. 


Recommendation  by  NASA  on  the  SST 

Program,  March  24,  1969 
The  decision  to  proceed  with  develop- 
ment of  the  SST  prototype  Is  dependent  on 
the  assurance  with  which  It  can  be  stated 
that  the  performance  objectives  can  be  met, 
the  importance  to  the  national  economic 
strength  of  achieving  this  capability,  and 
the  importance  to  the  nation  of  remaining 
competitive    in    this    new    transportation 

mode.  ,   ^    ,. 

Prom  a  strictly  technical  viewpoint,  the 
NASA  concludes  that  the  proposed  design 
offers  the  most  conservative  approach  that 
enables  the  mission  performance  objectives 
(range  and  payload)  to  be  met  while  at  the 
same  time  offering  substantial  opportunity 
for  growth  as  operational  experience  is 
gained.  The  major  uncertainties  remaining 
do  not  appear  to  be  answerable  from  con- 
tinued research  activities  but  require  op- 
erational experience  with  a  complete  sys- 
tem. It  Is  the  conclusion  of  NASA,  then, 
that  the  proposed  prototype  development 
program  would  now  represent  Initiation  of 
this  phase  at  the  logical  point  for  the  real- 
ization of  this  new  transpon  capability: 
further  delay  would  contribute  Uttle  toward 
this  realization. 

NASA  has  not  attempted  an  In-depth  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  the  SST  as  a  transporta- 
tion mode.  However,  NASA  research  has 
shown  that  It  does  offer  the  potential  of 
fiight  efficiencies  equal  to  that  of  the  sub- 
sonic jets  which  have  come  to  dominate  long- 
haul  passenger  travel  and  are  taking  over  an 
increasing  share  of  high  value  freight  trans- 
port- If  operational  experience  can  enable 
realization  of  utilization  rates  equivalent  to 
present  aircraft,  then  the  SST  should  even- 
tuany  dominate  the  long-range  transport 
market  where  the  higher  speeds  are  of  major 
Importance.  Future  transportation  require- 
ments between  the  U.S.  and  the  Far  East 
and  South  America  would  seem  to  offer  a  sub- 
stantial market  for  this  class  of  aircraft. 

An  Important  ingredient  In  the  decision 
to  be  made  is  the  likelihood  of  success  of 
the  competition.  While  the  Concorde  proto- 
type has  flown  successfully.  It  Is  far  too  early 
In  the  program  to  determine  whether  the 
mission  performance  objectives  will  be  met; 
It  will  probably  be  at  least  a  year  before  this 
win  be  known.  However,  from  such  Infor- 
mation as  is  available  to  NASA,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  to  expect  other  than  the 
design  performance  to  be  met  with  proper 
development.   The   aircraft  Is   too  small   to 
be  considered  economically  acceptable  In  the 
long  term,  but  a  larger  version  could  follow 
with    considerable    confidence    once    opera- 
tional  experience  is  gained  with  this   first 
version.  Further  delay  in  the  U.S.  program 
strengthens  the  probablUty  that  future  de- 
velopments of  the  Concorde  wlU  have   the 
lead  to  dominate  this  transportation  mode. 
It  is  the  conclusion  of  NASA  that  delay 
m  initiating  the  SST  prototype  program  will 
prevent     significant     progress     toward     the 
achievement  by  the  U.S.  of  this  potentially 
Important  transportation  mode.   Delay   win 
increase   substantially   the   probablUty   that 
foreign    competition    will    achieve    a    strong 
lead  that  wlU  be  difficult  to  overcome  once 
the  operation  of  these  aircraft  Is  accepted 
by  U.S.  carriers;  as  the  carriers  have  stated, 
this  acceptance  wovUd  be  expected  if  a  com- 
petitive position  is  to  be  maintained.  It  Is 
the  conclusion  of  NASA,  then,  that  Inltta- 
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tlon  of  the  SST'  prototype  program  sbould 
b«  gflven  high  priority  amongst  those  pro- 
grama  currently  competing  for  support. 

ExxctmvK  Orrtx  or  th«  Pkksxdknt, 
Oinc«  or  SctXNCX  and  Tschnolooy, 
WashiTifton.  D.C.,  March  24, 1969. 
Hon.  Jajcxs  M.  B^gcs, 

Chairman,  SST  4<l  Hoc  Review  Committee. 
Department  4/  Transportation,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
DsAs  Mr.  Btaatt:   In  his  memorandum  to 
you  of  March  20.  1969,  Dr.  DuBrldge  Indicated 
that  detailed  cotaments  and  suggestions  for 
modifications  to  the  SST    Ad    Hoc    Review 
Committee    Report,    distributed    with    your 
memorandum   of   March    19,   would   be   for- 
warded as  soon  as  available. 

In  order  to  accelerate  your  review  process, 
I  am  attaching  4  modified  condensation  of 
the  report  of  the  Technological  Fallout  Panel 
(pages  5  and  8)  f^r  your  consideration.  This 
material  has  been  reviewed  with  Mr.  Harper 
and  Mr.  Miise,  th#  other  Panel  Members,  and 
Is  acceptable  to  them.  1  have  not.  as  yet,  had 
the  opportunity  Qo  discuss  these  revisions  In 
detail  with  Dr.  DiuBrldge  nor  has  this  office 
considered  in  detail  other  portions  of  the 
report  which  ap^ar  to  require  revision.  I 
assume  that  you  wUl  be  receiving  modifica- 
tions to  other  padel  reports  which  have  been 
summaEU«d  in  your  draft.  I  would  expect 
that  th«.mo8t  prcductlve  way  to  register  our 
comments  on  the  other  portions  of  the  report 
would  be  after  rtcelpt  of  your  next  draft. 
Sincerely  y^urs, 

RcssKLL  C.  Drew, 
Technical  Assistant. 
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TECHNOLobT  VhLLOxn  Panxl 
The  SST  progra4n  wUl  advance  many  areas 
of  technology  an4  to  a  limited  extent  will 
result  in  technology  fallout.  Principally  these 
benefits  will  accrue  in  those  areas  related 
directly  to  the  altcraft  Industry:  direct  ap- 
plication of  SST  technology  to  other  indus- 
trial or  military  activities  does  not  appear 
large.  While  technological  fallout  will  inevi- 
tably result  from  «  complex,  high  technology 
program  such  as  the  SST  development,  the 
value  of  this  benfflt  appears  to  be  limited 
in  the  near  future  to  a  few  specific  rather 
than  many  gener»l  appUcations.  The  Panel 
believes  technological  fallout  should  not  be 
considered  either  wholly  or  In  part  as  a  basis 
for  Justifying  the  SST  program,  but  rather 
sbould  be  consldved  as  a  bonus  or  addi- 
tional benefit  from  a  program  which  must 
depend  upon  othe^  reasons  for  its  continua- 
tion. J 

There  are  a  nutnber  of  areas  of  aircraft 
technology  which  9an  be  Identified  as  having 
a  high  probability  of  potential  benefit,  such 
as  flight  control  »rstems.  structures,  mate- 
rials, engines,  anq  aerodynamics.  Many  of 
these  technologies  are  refinements  of  devel- 
opments which  had  their  origin  in  DOD  or 
other  aircraft  progiams.  Others  appear  to  be 
of  such  a  highly  ti>eclallzed  character  that 
broader  appUcatloti  to  other  areas  of  the 
economy  are  either  limited  or  are  many  years 
from  being  realized. 

The  Panel  belletes  the  SST  {wogram  can 
provide  considerable,  but  unmeasurable  ben- 
efit because  of  the  thallenge,  both  in  a  tech- 
nical and  emotional  sense  which  such  a  com- 
petitive and  forward-looking  program  en- 
genders. This  sen^  of  challenge,  particu- 
larly if  successfullf  met,  can  be  a  beneficial 
factor  not  only  in  the  aircraft  Industry  but 
also  on  a  broader  basis  and  on  a  national 
level. 

In  addition,  the  |  technical  challenge  of  a 
specific  program  cajn  serve  as  a  lueful  focus 
for  research  and  technology  programs  and 
may  thereby  force  i^ew  and  important  break- 
throughs. 
The  value  to  be  placed  on  the  contribution 
x>  national  defense  capa- 


of  SST  technology 


blUtles  is  difficult  to  nsiees  since  most  unique 
advances  will  occur  in  overcoming  con- 
stralnu  posed  by  the  peculiarities  of  civil 
operation;  advances  of  most  Importance  to 
military  aviation  are  likely  to  evolve  directly 
from  military  programs.  While  an  exchange 
of  basic  technology  between  military  pro- 
grams and  the  SST  can  be  expected  which 
will  result  in  some  degree  of  mutual  benefit, 
it  Is  anticipated,  that  most  difficult  defense 
problems  will  be  specifically  military  in  na- 
ture and  not  resolved  by  the  SST  program. 

The  Undkh-Secrztart 

or  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  28,  1969. 

Hon.    ROCCO    SlCILZANO. 

Under  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Sichjano:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  provide  guidance  and  a  modus 
operandi  for  the  SST  Ad  Hoc  Review  Com- 
mittee. This  letter  supersedes  the  drafts  that 
were  distributed  at  the  first  two  working 
meetings. 

The  objective  of  the  Committee  is  to  as- 
sess the  Impact  of  the  SST  on  the  national 
interest.  This  assessment  is  to  consider  both 
positive  and  negative  aspects. 

The  results  of  this  assessment,  along  with 
the  technical  evaluation  conducted  by  Dr. 
Bisplinghoff's  committee;  the  findings  of  the 
Administrator.  PAA,  on  the  government 
evaluation  of  the  proposed  design;  and  the 
views  of  the  U.S.  airlines  who  have  Invested 
in  the  program,  will  provide  the  basis  for 
Secretary  Vol  pes  recommendations. 

I  have  designated  four  working  panels 
from  the  staff  representatives  of  the  Com- 
mittee members,  to  address  specific  areas  of 
national  Interest.  The  working  panel  as- 
signments and  guidance  are  attached.  Each 
of  the  panels  will  submit  a  report  on  its 
findings  by  12  March  1969.  After  these  work- 
ing panel  reports  have  been  received,  re- 
viewed, and  accepted  by  the  Conunlttee,  we 
will  collectively  make  our  views  known  to 
Secretary  Volpe,  who  in  turn  will  make  his 
recommendation  to  the  President. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  is 
scheduled  for  5  March  1969,  at  2:00  p.m.,  in 
the  Secretary's  Conference  Room,  FOB  lOA. 
800  Independence  Avenue,  S.W.  At  that  time 
we  expect  to  have  the  Chief  Executive  Officers 
of  the  principal  U.S.  international  air  car- 
riers appear  before  the  Committee  and  dis- 
cuss their  views  of  the  SST  program.  In  addi- 
tion, we  anticipate  that  Mr.  John  Wiley,  New 
New  York  Port  Authority,  may  appear. 

I  urge  your  personal  attendance  at  all 
subsequent  meetings  to  assure  that  the  Com- 
mittee can  discharge  the  responsibilities  as- 
signed to  us  by  the  President. 

Mr.  James  E.  Densmore.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Research  and  Technology  in 
the  Department  of  "nansportatton,  will 
serve  as  secretary  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee. 
You  mav  reach  him  on  code  13,  extension: 
28677. 

If  you  have  further  questions,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  give  me  a  call.  I  look  forward 
to  seeing  you  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Committee. 

Sincerely, 

James  M.  Beggs. 

ASSIONBJENTS     AND      GtrTOANCE     rOK     WORKING 

Panels  or  the  Ad  Hoc  SST  Review  Com- 
mittee 

Four  working  panels  are  established  to 
support  the  Ad  Hoc  SST  Review  Committee. 
These  working  panels  are  comprised  of  Com- 
mittee members  or  their  staff  representatives 
identified  below. 

Each  working  panel  Is  to  prepare  a  writ- 
ten report,  outlining  its  findings  on  the 
national  interest  aspects  of  the  SST  program 
In  its  assigned  area.  Any  recommendations 


baaed  on  such  findings  wlU  b«  reserved  to 
the  Committee.  In  preparation  of  these 
papers,  each  of  the  groups  wlU  use  the  neces- 
sary Input  Information  furnished  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  This  Input  will 
Incliide  necessary  data  on: 

(1)   Program  options. 

(3)  Associated   funding  requirements. 

(3)  Operating  costs  and  characteristics 

(4)  Anticipated  market. 

It  Is  the  purpose  to  assess  the  national 
Interest  aspects  of  the  SST  program  in  light 
of  the  reeiilts  of  work  performed  to  date.  If 
there  Is  serious  doubt  concerning  the  validity 
of  Inputs,  then  comment  may  also  be  made 
on  alternative  assumptions.  In  event  such 
alternative  assumptions  are  made,  the  work- 
ing panel  should  be  prepared  to  Justify  and 
support  the  reasonableness  of  such  assump- 
tions. The  following  are  the  four  panels  and 
their  areas  of  responsibility : 

( 1 )  Balance  of  Payments  and  International 
Relations — Representatives  from  Treasury 
(Chairman) ,  Commerce  and  State.  This  panel 
will  address  the  potential  Impact  of  projected 
foreign  sales  of  the  SST  on  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  considering  whether  the  pro- 
gram proceeds,  or  alternatively  should  It  be 
abandoned. 

(2)  Technological  Pall-Out— Representa- 
tives from  the  Office  of  Science  and  T^h- 
nology  (Chairman),  Department  of  Defense, 
and  NASA.  This  panel  Is  to  examine  the 
Importance  of  the  SST  program  to  the  over- 
all national  research  and  development  pos- 
ture, the  technological  fall-out  benefits  that 
may  result  from  the  SST  program  and  spe- 
dflcally  whether  such  benefits  have  national 
security  value. 

(3)  Environmental  and  Sociological  Im- 
pact— ^RepresentaUves  from  HEW  (Chair- 
man), Interior,  and  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology.  This  panel  will  consider  the  en- 
vironmental and  sociological  Impact  of  the 
SST  program  under  the  assumption  that 
supersonic  flight  wUl  be  restricted  to  over- 
water  routes.  The  panel  will  consider  the 
negative  effects  of  noise  on  airports  of  the 
future  and  the  social  effects  of  the  Increased 
mobility  afforded  by  the  avallabiUty  of  In- 
tercontinental supersonic  transportation. 

(4)  Economics — Representatives  from  the 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  (Chairman), 
Labor  and  Commerce.  This  panel  will  con- 
sider the  economic  benefits  that  will  accrue 
from  the  SST  program.  The  panel  is  to  ad- 
dress the  employment  benefits,  the  addi- 
tional tax  revenues  to  be  derived  from  the 
program,  and  any  other  domestic  economic 
Impact. 

Identical  letters  sent: 

Honorable  Rocco  Slclllano,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C.  20230. 

Honorable  Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  Washington,  D.C.  20330. 

Honorable  John  Veneman,  Under  Secretary 
of  HEW,  Washington.  D.C.  20201. 

Honorable  Russell  Train,  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Washington,  D.C.  20240. 

Honorable  Richard  G.  Klelndlenst,  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C.  20S30. 

Honorable  Arnold  Weber,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C.  20210. 

Ambassador  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Political  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Washington.  D.C.  20530. 

Honorable  Paul  Volcker,  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.C. 
20220. 

Dr.  Henry  Houthakker,  Member,  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  Executive  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20500. 

Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  National  Science  Ad- 
viser, Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
Washington.  D.C.  20506. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Harper,  Deputy  Associate 
Administrator  (Aeronautics),  NASA,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20546. 
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Airlines'  Report  on  SST 

Pebrtjart  18,  1969. 
Mr.  David  D.  Thomas, 

Acting  Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.C. 

E)EAR  Dave:  I  have  Just  completed  a  re- 
view of  the  redesign  features  as  well  as  the 
operating  economics  of  the  Boeing  SST  with 
.  This  review  has  res\ilted  in  some  al- 
teration of  position  relative  to  the 

SST  development  program.  You  are  aware 
that  throughout  the  Initial  years  of  develop- 
ment    has  taken  a  positive  approach 

to  this  new  technology  and  has  participated 
fully  with  the  airlines  committee.  However, 
the  recent  SST  review  along  with  an  assess- 
ment of  the  environment  In  which  we  are 
currently  operating  has  led  us  to  take  a 
different  posture  than  has  been  the  case  to 
date.  The  factors  Influencing  this  change 
are: 

First,  the  operating  economics  of  the  pres- 
ently proposed  SST  indicate  that  a  substan- 
tial fare  premium  undoubtedly  will  be  re- 
quired to  match  the  economic  performance 
ol  the  present  generation  of  subsonic  Jets. 

Second,  there  appears  to  be  serious  doubt 
ttiat  the  proposed  SST  can  meet  existing  or 
proposed  airport  noise  criteria. 

Third,  the  SST  undoubtedly  will  be  lim- 
ited to  overwater  operation  because  of  the 
sonic  boom  problem. 

Fourth,  the  final  cost  per  airplane  will 
undoubtedly  fall  in  the  *4O-«60  million  area 
representing  an  enormous  risk  per  single 
vehicle. 

Fifth,  important  and  costly  improvements 
are  immediately  required  to  bring  both  our 
Birwajrs  and  airports  up  to  a  capacity  com- 
patible with  the  current  and  future  traffic 
demand. 

There  are  other  factors  which  weigh  against 
unqualified  commitment  to  the  SST  develop- 
ment schedule,  but  the  above  are  the  moert 
Important  ones  in  my  view.  In  light  of  the 
somewhat  negative  aspects  bearing  upon  the 
SST  program  as  of  now  and  our  existing 
capital  commitments,  I  would  be  unwilling  to 
recommend  to  Board  ol  Directors  the  ventur- 
ing of  any  additional  risk  capital  beyond  the 
8—  million  we  have  already  contributed,  in 
addition  to  our  $ —  million  deposit  for 
delivery  positions. 

If  our  government's  assessment  of  this  pro- 
gram indicates  that  the  United  States  must 
retain  its  dominant  position  in  the  aircraft 
manufacturing  industry  for  national  reasons. 
tlien  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  deveJopment 
cost  risks  must  be  assumed  by  the  govern- 
ment. Finally,  if  our  country  miist  make  a 
choice  between  appropriations  for  Improve- 
ments of  our  airways -airport  systems  or  fur- 
thering the  development  of  the  SST.  then 
there  is  no  question  that  airways-airports 
must  be  the  choice. 

In  stimimatlon,  the  provision  of  completely 
adequate  airways  and  airports  In  this  coun- 
try must  take  precedence  over  any  other  con- 
sideration if  the  vigor  of  our  economy  \b  to 
be  maintained.  If  there  axe  funds  available 
after  the  above  need  is  satisfied,  then  these 
funds  should  go  toward  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  an  SST  at  whatever  rate  of  progress 
is  possible. 

I  hope  that  the  above  may  be  helpful  to 
Secretary  Volpe  in  arriving  at  a  sound  deci- 
sion on  the  future  of  the  program. 
Beet  personal  regards. 
Slnceredy, 


March   1.   1969. 
Mr.  D.  D.  Thomas. 

Acting  Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, Department   of  Transpor- 
tation, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Thomas:  In  reply  to  your  letter 
dated  January  24th.  as  amended  by  you  to 
extend  the  reply  date  to  March  1.  1969.  we 
herein  submit  our  comments  on   the  pro- 
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posed  de^gn  and  other  aspects  of  the  Super- 
sonic Transport  Program  as  it  now  faces  a 
major  governmental  decision. 

The  SST  Office  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  and  In  partlc\ilar  General 
Maxwell  himself,  has  been  most  helpful  to  us 
In  providing  information  obtained  during 
their  analysis  and  in  briefing  us  on  their 
conclusions  with  respect  to  the  current  pro- 
posed design  of  and  potential  for  the  Super- 
sonic Transport. 

The  current  proposed  design  of  the  U.S. 
Supersonic  Transport  Is  In  our  opinion  the 
best  which  can  be  obtained  on  the  drawing 
board.  We  believe  that  the  years  of  study  to 
this  point  have  led  to  a  design  which  can- 
not be  improved  In  this  phase  but  must  go 
forward  to  the  prototype  construction  before 
obtaining  additional  answers  of  any  real 
significance.  We  believe  the  design  Is 
straightforward  and  honest  and  certainly 
represents  the  best  of  the  current  state  of 
the  art. 

We  share  with  your  evaluation  team  real 
concern  In  certain  areas.  The  airport  and 
community  noise  problem  Is  perhaps  the 
foremost  of  these.  However,  we  believe  that 
there  is  time  during  the  construction  and 
testing  of  a  prototype  and  that  that  would 
be  the  right  time  to  find  any  available  an- 
swers to  this  problem  and  to  design  and  test 
suppressive  devices  of  all  types.  In  this  re- 
gard, we  believe  that  there  m\ist  be  room 
also  for  an  increase  In  engine  size  and  thrust 
to  overcome  what  may  well  be  found  as  a 
requirement  during  testing,  i.e.,  increased 
thrust  to  meet  under  all  conditions  actual 
range,  payload  and  weight  conditions  and, 
most  important,  to  overcome  whatever 
thrust  may  be  lost  due  to  the  introduction  of 
nolse-suppresslng  devices.  We  believe  the 
concern  with  regard  to  the  engine  inlet  can 
be  resolved  through  construction  and  test- 
ing and  through  the  results  of  the  prototype 
phase  of  the  program.  We  also  believe  that 
the  wing  flutter  problem  is  one  which  is 
understood  and  can  be  resolved  with,  of 
course,  the  increase  in  weight  which  usually 
accompanies  such  a  program,  thus  the  re- 
quirement to  remain  somewhat  flexible  in 
terms  of  total  gross  weight  and  engine  thrust 
to  accompany  it.  There  are  other  problems, 
well-known  to  your  evaluation  team  and  In- 
cluding such  items  as  the  suitability  of  the 
current  state  of  the  art  in  tire  manufacture 
and  other  hydraulic,  electrical  and  flight 
control  systems  on  the  aircraft.  Again,  how- 
ever, we  believe  that  we  have  gone  as  far  as 
we  can  on  the  drawing  board  and  must,  if 
we  are  to  proceed  at  all.  go  forward  into  the 
prototype  design,  construction  and  flight, 
using  the  best  United  States  engineering 
talent  to  solve  problems  as  they  occur  dur- 
ing these  phases. 

While  we  are  not  aerodynamlcists,  we  do 
believe  that  It  U  Inherent  in  a  SupersoiUc 
Transport  Program  to  consider  that  certain 
aspects  of  aerodynamics  cannot  be  solved 
except  through  actuaUy  flight  of  a  vehicle 
as  close  as  possible  in  size  and  shape  to  that 
which  may  be  the  only  economic  model.  Thus 
It  is  our  suggestion  that  the  prototype  be 
designed  and  constructed,  probably  In  the 
"six-abreast"  fuselage  size,  as  closely  matched 
as  possible  to  what  which  we  and  the  FAA 
have  used  to  develop  our  economic  viability 
studies.  We  must  then  in  designing  and  flying 
the  prototype  determine  the  appropriate 
engine  size  and  other  characteristics  which  go 
with  an  aircraft  size  whose  potential  at  rea- 
sonable load  factors  Is  to  attract  passengers 
and.  again  as  a  potential,  achieve  without 
too  great  a  fare  surcharge  a  reasonable  rate 
of  return  for  us. 

If  we  go  forward  in  a  prototype  phase  pro- 
gram with  the  determination  to  solve  prob- 
lems as  we  now  see  them  and  to  demomstrate 
the  flight  characteristics,  In  a  model  which 
can  meet  airport  and  community  noise 
criteria  and  which  Is  designed  to  carry 
enough  payload  for  the  required  range  goals, 


then  in  our  opinion  the  timing  Is  such  tbat 
the  United  States  oould  regain  and  hold  Its 
superiority  In  the  world  market  for  trans- 
port aircraft.  Looking  forward  to  such  a 
model  In  the  not-too-distant  future  and 
knowing  that  a  full-so«Ue  prototype  testing 
program  is  being  accomplished  prior  to  a 
commitment  to  production,  we,  at  least  as 
one  airline,  would  try  to  hold  out  for  the 
U.S.  prodtict.  Furthermore,  if  this  model  Is 
designed  to  sufficient  capacity  and  range 
and  designed  to  be  economic  in  its  operation, 
then  it  should  have  most  of  its  own  market 
since  it  will  be  sufficiently  different  from 
anything  now  proposed  by  the  British, 
French  and  Russian  interests. 

While  we  see  many  problems  to  be  solved 
and  at  least  a  medium  degree  of  risk,  it  is 
our  opinion  that  if  the  United  States  is  to 
have  a  Sup>ersonlc  Transport  at  all  we  should 
go  forward  into  Phase  III  or  the  prototype 
phase  of  the  program.  A  delay  would  be  the 
wrong  decision  in  our  opinion.  The  program 
should  either  go  forward  or  be  terminated. 
We  recommend  that  it  go  forward.  In  any 
other  event,  we  wUl  not  know  whether  our 
goals  can  be  achieved. 
Sincerely, 


FEBRtTART  27,  1969. 
Mr.  D.  D.  Thomas, 

Acting  Administrator,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr  Thomas:  Thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  the  future  of  the 
SST  program. 

There  are  four  elements  critical  to  a  suc- 
cessful program: 

1.  A  solution  of  the  sonic  boom  problem. 

2.  An  acceptable  level  of  airport  noise. 

3.  The  ability  to  operate  over  reasonable 
distances  non-stop. 

4.  Seat  mile  costs  reasonably  related  to 
costs  of  subsonic  aircraft. 

Our  first  recommendation  Is  that  criteria 
be  developed  for  each  of  these  four  elements 
and  made  a  part  of  the  SST  program. 

Our  second  recommendation  Is  that  a  pro- 
totype SST  be  funded,  developed  and  tested. 
If  reasonable  assurance  can  be  given  that 
(a)  the  prototype  will  meet  the  established 
criteria  or  (b)  will  provide  research  informa- 
tion which  will  enable  the  criteria  to  be  met. 

Members  of  our  staff  are  ready  to  discuss 
with  you  the  specific  criteria  that  might  be 
appropriate  and  to  assist  In  any  other  way 
you  may  flnd  helpful. 
Sincerely, 


Fcbrttaet  17.  1960. 
Mr.  D.  D.  Thomas. 

Acting  Administrator,  Department  of  Tran» 
portation.  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Thomas  :  As  a  result  of  our  anal- 
ysis of  the  data  submitted  to  us  by  the  Boe- 
ing CJompany,  and  the  reports  on  the  tech- 
nical review  of  the  SST  B2707-300  and  its 
prototype  by  the  FAA  SST  Evaluation  Team, 
we  believe  that  sufficient  progress  has  been 
made  to  warrant  government  approval  of  the 
construction  and  testing  of  the  Boeing  SST 
prototype  aircraft. 

It  Is  obvious  that  there  are  still  some  se- 
rious problems  in  the  areas  of  community 
noise  and  economics.  It  also  appears  certain 
that  the  operation  of  the  SST  will  be  re- 
stricted to  subsonic  speeds  over  Inhabited 
areas  because  of  the  sonic  boom.  This  will 
limit  utilization  and  place  an  arbitrary  cell- 
ing on  the  total  market  for  supersonic  air- 
craft. Increasing  the  unit  cost. 

In  spite  of  the  negative  aspects  of  the  SST 
Program,  we  believe  It  is  unrealistic  to  as- 
sume that  supersonic  transports  will  not  be 
built  and  flown  over  the  world's  airways.  We 
further  believe  we  have  the  technology  and 
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mAZkuXacturlng  oapablllty  In  this  country  to 
produce  a  cuperlor  S8T. 

B«c*ua«  of  tha  costs  Involved  It  must  b«  a 
government  dectslon  as  to  the  priority  as- 
signed to  the  program.  We  could  not  Ln  good 
conscience  recommend  the  allocation  of  any 
funds  to  the  S8T  Program  that  would  delay 
or  Interfere  In  any  way  with  the  solution  to 
our  airport  and  airways  congestion  problems 
and  the  modernization  of  Airways  Traffic 
Control  equipment  and  procedures. 
Sincerely, 


'  Fkbruaky  26,  1969. 

Mr.  D.  D.  THOiqu, 

Acting  Adminuifator,  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministratuyni   Washington,   D.C. 

Dkah  Mk.  THofifAS:  We  have  reviewed  the 
technical  data  describing  the  proposed  re- 
design of  the  Bbelng  Supersonic  Transport 
2707-300.  As  yoy  requested  In  your  letter  of 
January  14,  1966,  I  offer  my  recommenda- 
tions. I 

The  development  of  an  economically  viable 
SST  Is  a  logical  step  In  the  growth  of  the 
transportation  tlidustry  to  better  serve  the 
needs  of  the  peojle  of  the  world.  I  believe  the 
program  should  continue. 

Because  the  S$T  Is  such  a  big  step  In  the 
state  of  the  art,  yre  should  build  a  prototype 
to  woi*--out  the  solutions  to  the  many  tech- 
McHl  problems  facing  the  designers.  The  pro- 
t»type  flight  teftlng  should  precede  com- 
mencement of  ihe  production  phase.  This 
would  aid  us  greatly  In  determining  the 
optimum  size  anW  give  a  much  greater  pos- 
sibility of  succe*. 

The  construction  of  the  first  aircraft 
should  begin  at  j  the  earliest  reasonable  op- 
portunity conslsient  with  normal  times  re- 
quired to  complete  the  preliminaries. 

The  government  should  underwrite  this 
project  as  research  and  development  In  the 
field  of  large  supersonic  aircraft  which  would 
undoubtedly  havp  great  benefit  to  other  pro- 


grams. 


Sincerely, 


Mabch  1,  1969. 
Mr    D    D    Thom*s, 

Acting  Administtator,  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration^  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  THoiixs :  These  comments  on  the 
U.S.  SST  prograi*!  respond  to  your  letter  of 
January  24,  1969. 

We  appreciate  the  briefing  given  our  repre- 
sentatives by  th#  PAA  team  In  Washington 
on  February  6.  Ttie  views  of  your  team  have 
been  major  factoi^  In  the  formulation  of  our 
own  position  on  pur  SST  program.  All  must 
agree  with  your  ieam  that  there  are  risks  In 
imdertaklng  the  j  SST  program,  as  there  are 
risks  In  any  big  program  Involving  advances 
In  the  state  of  th^  art.  In  the  engineering  and 
In  the  designing  W  complex  technical  equip- 
ment. We  do  n0t  believe  that  these  risks 
would  be  substajitlally  reduced  by  further 
abstract  study  or  I  academic  research. 

We  have  no  dcjubt  that  viable,  clvU-com- 
merclal  supersonic  air  transportation  is  in- 
evitable. Oiir  only  doubt  concerns  whether 
B\iropean  Industry.  Russian  Industry  or 
American  industry  will  lead  and  when  such 
dominating  leadership  will  be  established. 
The  recent  flight^  of  the  Tupolev  144  and  the 
Concorde  underscore  this  pMlnt. 

Consequently,  iln  the  Interest  of  main- 
taining leadershlb  of  U.S.  air  transportation 
and  aircraft  conitructlon  by  providing  the 
public  with  ever-improving,  time-saving  mo- 
bility, and  its  atliendant  help  to  our  balance 
of  international  [trade,  we  believe  that  we 
should  get  on  wltt  the  prototype  program  in 
order  to  be  reasoitably  certain  of  the  quality 
of  eventual  production  models  of  supersonic 
aircraft. 

As  we  recognl^  that  this  procedure  will 
require    enorraoi^    additional    funding,    we 


would  be  less  than  fair  U  we  left  any  Impli- 
cation that  this  airline  could  at  this  time 
afford  to  make  any  further  contributions  to 
the  advanced  funding  of  the  research  and 
development  represented  by  the  prototype 
program.  Our  unprecedented  contribution  of 
tl  million  per  aircraft,  which  we  have  already 
been  obliged  to  contribute  to  this  research 
and  development,  has  for  the  present  ex- 
hausted our  stockholders  capacity  to  finance 
research  and  development  of  supersonic 
transportation.  We  suggest  that  the  position 
of  our  foreign  competitors  in  this  regard  may 
be  different.  That  competition  consists  pri- 
marily of  Government-owned  airlines  and  It 
is  not  particularly  material  whether  their 
Governments  finance  or  subsidize  either  air- 
craft development,  airline  operation  or  both. 

It  seems  evident  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  prototype  flying  must  be  completed  and 
evaluated  before  the  start  of  quantity  pro- 
duction. Our  analysis  of  the  suggested  pro- 
duction aircraft  has  convinced  us  of  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  through  Phase  in 
to  the  completion  of  the  prototype  flying. 
Only  -as  a  result  of  such  a  program  can  we 
achieve  the  substantial  overall  improve- 
ments which  are  required. 

As  mentioned  In  my  wire  of  February  25, 
there  is  concern  that  If  the  U.S.  program 
is  further  delayed,  there  is  some  p>osslblllty 
that  the  ultimate  market  will  be  reduced 
through  greater  availability  of  Concordes 
and  TU-144'3  or,  more  Importantly,  by  giving 
time  for  an  Improved  version  of  either  to 
become  available. 

Because  of  the  value  of  time  to  the  travel- 
lers of  the  world  and  for  reasons  of  national 
Interst,  favorable  balance  of  international 
trade,  and  maintaining  the  leadership  of 
U.S.  air  transportation  and  aircraft  construc- 
tion, we  believe  that  the  SST  Prototype  pro- 
gram should  be  continued. 
Sincerely  yours, 


FEBHT7AXY  20,  1969. 
Mr.  D.  D.  Thomas, 

Acting  AdministTatOT,  Department  of  Ttotis- 
portation.  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Thomas:  In  response  to  your  re- 
cent invitation  to  provide  you  with  airline 
comments  regarding  the  currently  proposed 
Boeing  SST  2707-300  airplane,  oiu-  evalua- 
tion of  the  design  data  supplied  to  us  by 
Boeing  and  validated  by  the  FAA  Supersonic 
Transport  Development  Group  Is  as  follows: 

The  prototype  design  data  defines  an  air- 
plane which  we  believe  Is  technically  ade- 
quate for  prototype  test  purposes,  and  the 
design  should  be  capable  of  providing  suffi- 
ciently accurate  test  data  to  permit  the 
manufacturer  to  proceed  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  production  airplane  providing 
satisfactory  solutions  can  be  found  for  the 
following   major   problems. 

SONIC    BOOM 

The  indicated  over-pressures  are  of  suf- 
ficient magnitude  to  restrict  by  definition 
the  aircraft's  operation  to  overwater  and 
hence,  essentially,  intercontinental  use.  This 
of  course  results  in  an  airplane  which  has 
little  If  any  use  in  domestic  transcontinental 
operations. 

COMMT^^fITT    NOISE 

The  current  prototype  deslg^n  as  well  as 
the  planned  Improvements  to  be  obtained 
from  the  advanced  technology  do  not  seem 
to  indicate  a  practical  means  of  reducing  ex- 
ternal noise  to  a  degree  which  would  achieve 
compliance  with  the  proposed  noise  regula- 
tions other  than  by  methods  which  certainly 
impose  unrealistic  penalties  both  In  per- 
formsince  and  economic  values  to  the  air- 
plane. 

SIZE 

The  5-abreast  234  passenger  prototype  air- 
plane design  currently  proposed  by  Boeing 


and  validated  by  the  FAA  la  not  an  airplane 
that  embraces  sufficient  weight  or  space  pay- 
load  to  be  economically  viable  at  other  than 
substantially  Increased  fare  levels  over  those 
which  we  know  today.  The  unknown  changes 
In  our  economy  between  now  and  the 
planned  availability  of  a  production  SST  in 
1978  or  1979  make  the  economic  factors  In 
this  regard  even  more  difficult  to  assess. 

COMPETITTVE  ASPECTS 

The  combined  effects  of  the  economic  fac- 
tors coupled  with  what  we  believe  may  be 
the  non-competitive  aspects  of  the  small  di- 
ameter fuselage,  as  compared  to  the  (by 
then)  publicly  accepted  wide  bodied  air- 
craft such  as  the  747,  U-1011,  and  the  DC-lO, 
pose  a  real  question  as  to  public  acceptance 
of  the  design  despite  Its  obvious  speed  ad- 
vantage. 

We  are  mindful  that  each  new  airplane 
development  program  to  date  has  Included 
a  fair  amount  of  risk,  and  we  are  also  aware 
of  the  importance  of  our  airline  industry 
maintaining  Its  posture  of  progress  interna- 
tionally and  domestically.  Recognizing  that 
the  above  problem  areas  cannot  be  ade- 
quately defined  or  solutions  arrived  at  with- 
out a  prototype  program,  we  feel  that  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  proceeding 
with  the  prototype  development  of  the  pres- 
ently proposed  SST.  From  standpoint  and 
for  the  aircraft  to  be  u:eful  over  our  present 
route  system,  solutions  to  the  outstanding 
problems  must  be  found  which  would  lead 
to  a  production  airplane  of  sufficient  size, 
with  reasonable  flexible  and  competitive  eco- 
nomic capabilities,  and  possessing  perform- 
ance and  noise  characteristics  that  will  In- 
sure its  use  on  a  generally  non-restrtctlve 
basis  In  the  time  period  for  which  it  is  to 
serve. 

Sincerely, 


October  31,  1969 
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February  25,  1969. 
Mr.  D.  D.  Thomas. 

Acting  Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Thomas:   We  have  reviewed  the 
most  recent  B-2707  design  submitted  by  The 
Boeing  Company  for  a  prototype  supersonic 
transport,    as   well    as   the   evaluation   con- 
ducted by  your  Office  of  SST  Development. 

As  you  know has  invested  almost 

$ million  and  a  vast  amount  of  tech- 


nical and  economic  effort  In  this  progrram. 
Consequentiy,  we  have  a  vital  Interest  in  its 
success. 

However,  we  continue  to  be  concerned 
about  many  of  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
pTognjja,  Including  weight  and  balance,  flut- 
ter and  dynamics,  engine  Inlet  design,  and 
airport  and  community  noise. 

Experience  has  indicated  that  solutions  to 
problems  of  this  type  invariably  add  com- 
plexity and  weight  to  an  aircraft.  Since  the 
design  payload-range  characteristics  already 
appear  marginal,  we  question  whether  an 
economically  viable  airplane  can  be  produced 
until  these  solutions  are  accurately  defined. 

We  believe  that  some  of  the  current  prob- 
lem areas  lend  themselves  to  further  analy- 
sis, whereas  others  will  require  extensive 
hardware  development  and  a  flight  testing 
program.  We  feel  that  the  prototype  flight 
test  program  as  proposed  may  be  Inadequate 
to  develop  solutions  to  the  major  technical 
problems. 

It  is  our  recommendation,  therefore,  that: 

1.  Boeing  be  directed  to  complete  those 
analyses  which  can  be  meaningfully  under- 
taken prior  to  a  final  definition  of  a  proto- 
type aircraft. 

2.  Upon  completion  of  these  analyses,  a 
two-prototype  aircraft  program  be  under- 
taken without  a  commitment  of  resources  to 
a  production  aircraft  program. 

We  believe  that  the  prototype  aircraft  pro- 
gram should  be  conducted  In  a  manner  such 
that  there  will  be  no  expenditure  of  funds 


related  to  a  production  program  until  tbe 
prototype  aircraft  program  has  met  the  tech- 
nical development  objectives.  It  Is  our  belief 
that  the  technical  progress  accomplished 
during  an  adequate  prototype  program  will 
restilt  in  the  definition  of  a  production  air- 
plane that  varies  so  slg^flcaintiy  from  the 
prototype*  that  any  Investments  In  such 
areas  as  production  tooling,  passenger  inte- 
rior aooommodatlons  and  food  service  Instal- 
lations would  be  wasted. 

Rather  than  delaying  the  ultimate  certifi- 
cation date  of  the  production  airplanes,  we 
believe  that  the  program  defined  above  will 
not  only  result  in  a  better  product,  but  is 
likely  to  gain  rather  than  lose  time  and,  most 
certainly,  conserve  development  funds. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  this  important  program  and  look  forward 
to  its  development  at  an  aggreesive  and  real- 
istic pace. 

Sincerely, 


February  28,  1969. 
Mr.  David  D.  Thomas, 
Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Subject:   Supersonic  transpoirt  program. 

Dear  Mr.  Thomas:  I  am  pletised  to  present 
views  on  the  proposed  Boeing  SST  de- 
sign and  certain  other  SST  program  aspects 
in  response  to  your  letter  request  of  January 
24.  1969. 

Present  Indications  are  that  the  SST  pro- 
gram will  not  produce  a  vehicle  as  economi- 
cally viable  for  airline  use  as  formerly  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  case.  Nevertheless,  in  view 
of  the  efforts  of   other  nations  in  the  SST 

field, remains  convinced  that  national 

Interest  considerations,  relating  to  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  our  aeronautics  manufacturing  Indus- 
try, would  be  served  by  development  and 
production  of  U.S.  SSTs  at  an  early  date.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  urge  continuation  of  the  U.S. 
SST  program  in  an  uninterrupted  and  ag- 
gressive manner. 

It  Is considered  opinion  that  the  U.S. 

supersonic  transport  program  has  reached  a 
stage  from  which  further  progress  can  best 
be  achieved  by  the  construction  of  experi- 
mental prototyjje  aircraft.  We  recommend 
that  developmemt,  construotlon,  and  testing 
of  the  Boeing  experimental  prototype  air- 
craft be  authorized  and  tliat  this  program  be 
expedited.  It  Is  by  this  means  that  needed 
state  of  the  art  advances  in  such  significant 
areas  as  structure,  propulsion,  aerodynamics, 
and  systems  design  and  development  can  be 
achieved  most  reliably  and  quickly.  Further, 
prototype  aircraft  development  and  testing 
will  hasten  the  day  when  definition  and  pro- 
duction of  certificated  aircraft  can  be  re- 
liably tindertaken  on  an  acceptable  risk  basis. 

recommends  that  the  design  of  the 

prototype  vehicles  be  defined  by  Boeing  to 
achieve  maximum  state  of  the  art  advances  in 
the  stated  areas  and  additionally  to  minimize 
the  time  required  to  achieve  economically  vi- 
able and  operationally  practical  production 
aircraft.  Specifically,  in  response  to  General 
Maxwell's  question,  whatever  prototype  fuse- 
lage size  will  best  fit  these  two  broad  objec- 
tives should  be  selected.  Development  of  the 
prototype  shovUd  attempt  to  achieve  payload 
range  improvements,  better  noise  attenu- 
ation featvtree,  and  reduction  in  approach, 
landing,  and  takeoff  speeds. 

The  Boeing  prototype  design  Is  believed  to 
be  well  suited  for  experimental  and  develop- 
mental purposes.  However,  It  Is  not  well 
suited  and  should  not  be  planned  for  produc- 
tion application  because  of  its  prospective 
relatively  poor  economic  characteristics. 
Pinal  design  of  the  production  type  aircraft 
should  wait  on  the  results  of  prototype  sir- 
craft  development  and  testing  programs. 

Thus,  summarily,  recommends  the  unin- 
terrupted continuation  of  the  U.  S.  super- 


sonic transport  development  program  to 
achieve  early  construction  of  experimental 
prototype  aircraft  so  as  to  advance  the  state 
of  the  art  and  provide  the  basis  for  the  early 
development  of  fully  viable  production  su- 
personic transport  aircraft. 

Recommendations  reflect  not  only  the  re- 
sults of  careful  and  detailed  technical  anal- 
yses of  the  proposed  Boeing  designs,  but  also 
a  high  degree  of  technical  Judgment  as  to 
what  may  be  attainable  through  prototype 
development  efforts,  all  combined  with  busi- 
ness Judgement  as  to  general  aircraft  charac- 
teristics that  must  be  produced  If  the  pro- 
gram Is  ultimately  to  succeed  in  the  Inter- 
national marketing  arena.  It  is  important 
that  the  production  U.  S.  SST  have  superior 
economic  viability  compared  not  only  to 
the  Concorde  as  we  know  It  today  and  the 
Russian  TU  144  as  we  surmise  it,  but  to 
prospective  second  generation  designs  of 
these  aircraft  as  well,  for  they  surely  will 
exist  by  the  time  the  production  U.  S.  SST 
Is  available  In  fleet  quantities.  The  most  ex- 
p>edltlous  and  soundest  way  to  undertake  to 
meet  this  challenge  Is  to  proceed  at  once  on 
an  expedited  basis  with  the  development  of 
experimental  prototype  aircraft. 

I  am  appreciative  of  this  opportunity  to 
comment.  We  commend  the  FAA  for  Its  man- 
agement of  the  supersonic  transport  devel- 
opment program.  No  program  which  Involves 
state  of  the  art  developments  such  as  this 
one  Is  without  troublesome  times  and  great 
problems.  The  PAA's  reorientation  of  the 
program  last  year  is  most  commendable.  A 
sounder  basis  for  moving  forward  has 
resulted. 

Summary  report  of  its  technical  findings 
Is  available  on  request. 
Sincerely, 


LEAVES  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows : 

To  Mr.  McCuLLOCH  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Pord),  for  an  indefinite 
period,  on  account  of  a  meeting  of  the  Dr. 
Eisenhower  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence. 

To  Mr.  Nichols  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  Ewxoimt  of  ofiBcial 
business. 

To  Mr.  Price  of  Texas  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  offlcitd  business. 

To  Mr.  Reifel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  November  3  through 
November  14,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  ticcount  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gray)  ,  for  Friday,  October 
31,  1969,  on  account  of  illness. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia),  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Culver,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Parbstein,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  on  Novem- 
ber 3.  

EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Pickle  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  his  remarks  made  in  Committee 
today. 

Mr.  Hanna  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter with  his  remarks  made  today  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kleppe)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Prey. 

Ml .  Roth  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  McKneally. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia),  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Addabbo  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Steed. 
Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Rees  in  two  instances. 
Mr.   Anderson   of   California  in   two 
instances. 
Mr.  DoRN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  HuNGATE  in  three  instances. 
Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 
Mr.  Praser  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wolff. 
Mr.  Delaney. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kleppe)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MacGrecor,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DimcAN,  for  1  hour,  on  Novem- 
ber 12. 

Mr.  Schwengel,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


SENATE   BILL   REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2062.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  differ- 
entation  between  private  and  public 
ownership  of  lands  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  acreage  limitation  provisions 
of  Federal  reclamation  law,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  KH'^">T^-,  from  the  COTtunlttee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  St>eaker : 

H.R.  337.  An  a^t  to  Increase  the  maximum 
rate  of  per  dlen^  allowance  for  employees  of 
the  Oovernmeni  traveling  on  ofOclal  busi- 
ness, and   for  ot^er  purposes;    and 

H.R.  12982.  A4  act  to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  thel  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SENATE    ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolleq  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles  t 

S.  73.  An  act  {to  amend   the  act  entitled 


se  the  sale  and  exchange 
of  tribal  land  on  the  Rose- 
Reservation,  South  Dako- 

for   the   relief   of   Lt.   Col. 


"An  act  to  authi 
of  Isolated  trac' 
bud  Sioux  India) 
ta"; 

S.  267.    An   ac 
Samuel  J.  Cole,  [US.  Army   (retired). 


BILLS   PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PHESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  I  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  tlie  following  titles: 

H.R.  337.  An  a«t  to  increase  the  maximum 
rate  of  jjer  dieml  allowance  for  employees  of 
the  Oovemmenq  traveling  on  official  busi- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H.R.  12982.  ani  act  to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes.    I 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  [was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.) , 
under  its  previ0us  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed luitil  I^onday,  November  3,  1969, 
at  12  o'clock  nocn. 


OATH  OP  OFFICE 


The  oath  of  oCHce  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  .13,  1884  (23  Stat.  22)  to 
be  administered  to  Members  and  Dele- 
gates of  the  I^use  of  Representatives, 
the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  section 
1757  of  title  Xli  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  and  being  as  follows ; 

"I  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  afBrm) 
that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  against  all 
enemies,  foreig|i  and  domestic;  that  I 
will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
same;  that  I  taflce  this  obligation  freely, 
without  any  mintal  reservation  or  pur- 
pose of  evasion;  and  that  I  will  well  and 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the  of- 
fice on  which  I  am  about  to  enter.  So  help 
me  God."  j 

has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Member  of  the  91st  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  Publi;  Law  412  of  the  80th 


Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States"  (U.S.C.,  title  2,  sec.  25), 
approved  February  18,  1948:  Michael  J. 
Harrington,  Sixth  District,  Massachu- 
setts. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows : 

1304.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  CivU 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  Federal  contributions  of 
equipment  and  facilities  for  the  quarter 
ended  September  30,  1969,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  201(1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1305.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
18th  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  on  the  administration  of  Public 
Laws  874  and  815,  81st  Congress,  as  amended, 
for  the  ascal  year  ended  June  30,  1968;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HM.  14621.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  recomputation  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BETTS: 
H.R.  14622.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United   States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  penalty  provision  applicable  to  a  Federal 
felony  committed  with  a  flrearm;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  14623.  A  bill  authorizing  a  survey  of 
harbors  and  rivers,  territory  of  Guam,  in  the 
interest    of    navigation,    flood    control,    and 
related  water  resource  purposes;  to  the  Ccxn- 
mittee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas: 
H.R.   14624.  A  biU  to  amend  title   18  and 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  the  trial  and  review  of  criminal  ac- 
tions involving  obscenity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
HJi.  14625.  A  bill  to  protect  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  prohibiting  the  move- 
ment In  such  commerce  of  horses  which  are 
"sored,"  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  CtHn- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ICHORD: 
H.R.   14626.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter   115 
of    title    18,    United    States    Code,   to   make 
punishable  certain   activities  affecting  cap- 
tive personnel  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AoAMS,  Mr.  BiNOHAM,  Mr.  Brasco, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mrs.  Chis- 
HOLM,  Mr.  DiNGEIX,  Mr.  Farbsteen, 
Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Hechi.er  of  West  Vir- 
ginia,  Mr.   Howars,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 

KYROS,    Mr.    LOWENSTEIN,    Mr.    Mat- 

sunaoa,   Mrs.   Mink,   Mr.  Moss,   Mr. 

Debt,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Pooxll,  Mr. 

Rees,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Udall)  : 

H.R.   14627.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

Trade  Commission  Act  to  extend  protection 


against  fraudulent  or  deceptive  practices, 
condemned  by  that  act  to  consumers  through 
civil  actions,  and  to  provide  for  class  actions 
for  acts  In  defraud  of  consumers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MIZELL: 

H.R.  14628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

HJl.  14629.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida : 

HJi.  14630.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Aot  to  provide  an  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  lor 
Health;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreig^n  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 

H.R.  14631.  A  bill  to  provide  that  common 
law  marriages  may  not  be  contracted  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  14632.  A  bill  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  14633.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  carry  out  a  program  of  re- 
search and  development  relating  to  devices 
and  techniques  for  the  detection  of  illegal 
importation  of  dangerous  drugs  into  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 

H.R.  14634.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  dealrablUty 
of  establishing  a  national  wildlife  refuge  in 
California  and/or  adjacent  Western  States 
for  the  preservation  of  the  California  tule 
elk;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WATTS: 

H.R.  14635.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  to  allow  an  option  in  the  adoption 
of  advanced  time  in  certain  cases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlllnoU  (for 
himself,  Mrs.  Reid  of  niinais,  and 
Mr.  TnERNAN )  : 

HJl.  14636.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENOEL: 

H.R.  14637.  A  bill  to  protect  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  prohibiting  the  move- 
ment in  such  commerce  of  horses  which  are 
"sored,"  and  for  other  purjDoses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Maasachusetts : 

H.J.  Res.  978.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH, 
313.  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois  presented  peti- 
tions signed  by  3,931  residents  of  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  in  support  of  the  privilege  of 
nondenomlnatlonal  prayer  in  pubUc  schools, 
which  was  referred  to  tie  Cornmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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THE  GULP  INTRACOASTAL  -WATER- 
WAY—THE SOUTHS  HIGHWAY  TO 
PROGRESS 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  31,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  energetic  young 
men  in  my  district  is  Mr.  Charles  Steiner 
III.  He  has  for  some  time  been  involved  in 
a  study  of  the  waterways  of  the  g\Uf 
coast  area.  He  has  traveled  on  tugboats 
and  barges:  he  has  studied  statistics  as 
well  as  the  waterways  themselves.  He  has 
written  several  su-ticles  concerning  the 
waterways,  the  most  recent  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Mobile  Press  Register  on 
September  28, 1969.  At  my  request  he  has 
summarized  this  article  so  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  the  benefit  of  his  work.  I 
include  Mr.  Steiner's  summary  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

The  Gtjlf  Intracoastal  Waterway — The 
Sottth's  Highway  to  Progress 
america's  waterways 
The  influence  of  the  waterway  industry  on 
national  transportation  and  on  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  grows  each  year  as  ton- 
nage moiaits  over  our  country's  26,260  miles 
of  commercially  navigable  rivers,  canals,  bays 
and  harbors.  Over  10  percent  of  the  nation's 
freight  is  transported  over  these  waterways. 
In  1967,  the  last  year  that  we  have  complete 
commercial  tonnage  statistics,  the  grand  total 
of  all  waterbo:me  commerce  shipped  in  the 
United  States  was  1,336,606,078  tons;  of  this, 
iron  and  concentrates  accounted  for  123,265,- 
800  tons;  crude  petroleum  for  179,670,886 
tons;  coal  for  214,153,740  tons  and  marine 
shells  for  23,365,232  tons. 

The  record  total  of  281.4  biUion  ton-miles 
were  shipped  along  oiu-  waterways.  This  in- 
cluded 114.6  billion  ton-miles  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  System  and  60.0  billion  ton-miles 
on  the  coastal  waterways  of  which  the  Gulf 
Intracoastal  Waterway  accovinted  for  13.926 
billion  ton-miles.  This  is  proof,  to  our  na- 
tion's industries  and  to  the  general  public,  of 
the  valuable  economical  asset  that  they  have 
m  their  waterways  and  reason  why  they 
should  continue  to  be  developed  and  Im- 
proved. Due  to  Improved  navigation  and 
modem  facilities  on  our  waterways  built 
since  1940,  the  total  domestic  freight  carried 
on  our  nation's  waterways  rose  from  496.6 
million  tons  of  cargo  to  $870.6  million  tons  in 
1967;  of  this,  the  total  barge  traffic  amounted 
to  502.4  million  tons. 

You  have  to  travel  these  waterways  to 
really  see  just  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  20  years.  There  is  a  fantastic  growth  of 
new  industries,  hydro-electric  power  plants, 
and  biiilding  growth  taking  place  along  the 
canals,  industrial  parks  and  ports  along  our 
waterways.  Our  nation  benefits  also  from 
man-made  lakes  for  boating,  fishing  and 
other  water  recreation  sports;  modem  locks, 
dams,  and  Improved  navigation  channels  for 
faster  shipping,  flood  control  and  electric 
power;  and  better  irrigated  pasture  and  farm 
lands  for  cattie  raising  and  agriculture;  and 
the  revitallzatlon  of  old  cities  along  the  rivers 
and  coasts  due  to  better  national  and  do- 
mestic use  of  our  valuable  waterways. 

BTTBtNXSS  BOOMS 

One  of  the  most  Important  segments  of 
these  waterways  and  one  that  can  be  de- 
scribed as  being  the  Gulf  Coast's  own  high- 


way of  progress  is  the  Oulf  Intracoastal 
Waterway  which  has  almost  doubled  its 
tonnage  in  the  last  10  years  from  46,007,718 
tons  to  87,860,332  tons.  This  massive  and 
continuous  movement  of  basic  raw  materials 
for  production  of  fuel  oil,  gasoline,  building 
materials  and  steel  products  along  this  wa- 
terway has  resulted  In  the  construction  of 
new  and  modem  terminals  for  the  handling 
of  freight  and  bulk  cargoes.  The  river  and 
channel  improvements  by  the  Corp  of  Engi- 
neers combined  with  a  modem  interstate 
highway  system,  the  spread  of  jet  airports 
and  a  more  competitive  rail  rates  gives  this 
Gulf  Coast  area  exceptional  transportation 
advantages  for  industry.  This  development 
and  increased  shipment  of  materials  to  all 
ports  of  the  nation  and  the  world  is  helping 
the  growing  South  to  become  the  new  indus- 
trial and  financial  center  of  our  nation 
through  the  tremendous  activity  and  growth 
that  has  taken  place  on  this  parUcular  wa- 
terway and  its  connecting  river  systems. 

Rapid  growth  of  this  waterway  extends 
all  the  way  from  the  Gulf  Coast  areas  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana  up  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  region  eastward  through  Alabama  and 
Georgia  and  down  Into  Florida.  Serving  this 
area  of  growth  and  expansion  is  the  Gulf 
Intracoastal  Waterway,  a  water  highway  of 
progress  and  profit  that  extends  1113  miles 
from  its  eastern  terminal  at  Carrabella,  Flo- 
rida on  the  St.  Marks  River  to  Brownsville. 
Texas  across  the  Rio  Grande  River  from  Mex- 
ico. Eventually  this  waterway  will  be  inter- 
national in  scope.  The  Mexican  government 
plans  a  protected  intercoastal  waterway  from 
Tamplco  to  the  terminal  of  the  Intracoastal 
Canal  at  the  Texas  Border.  Plans  are  under 
way  to  complete  the  missing  link  in  the 
waterway  from  St.  Marks.  Fla.,  to  Fort  Myers. 
Also  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal,  when 
completed,  will  provide  an  even  shorter  pro- 
tected link  between  the  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Waterway  and  Atlantic  Coast  waterways  sys- 
tems. The  GIWW  has  the  most  active  ports 
In  the  nation. 

New  Orleans  Is  rivaling  New  York  for  the 
nation's  number  one  shipping  center  with 
111,491,062  tons  shipped  through  its  125 
mile  long  port  area;  Houston  is  the  financial 
and  trade  center  of  the  Southwest  with 
58,305,362  tons  of  products  mostly  grain,  ma- 
rine shells,  petroleum,  gasoline  and  Sul- 
phuric acid  shipped  through  its  Ship  Chan- 
nel with  over  three-fourths  of  this  to  foreign 
countries;  Galveston  with  41,137.933  tons  of 
cotton,  sugar,  wheat,  grain  and  fertilizer 
shipped  through  this  Southwestern  agricul- 
tural center's  Galveston  Wharves:  and  the 
petroleima  centers  of  the  West  such  as  Beau- 
mont with  31,001,800  tons  and  Port  Arthur, 
Texas  with  23,104,204  tons  of  cargo  with  over 
half  of  that  tonnage  being  petroleum  oil  and 
its  by-products;  and  Mobile,  which  is  at  the 
crossroads  of  this  dynamic  waterway  and  a 
future  hub  for  the  interchange  of  traffic  on 
the  Ohio,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  River 
Systems  once  the  Tennessee- Tomblgbee 
Waterway  is  built,  had  22,326,318  tons  of 
cargo  pass  through  its  port  area. 

This  waterway  is  by  far  one  of  the  most 
Important  links  in  America's  network  of 
navigable  channels  because  it  connects  the 
industrial  and  agricultural  heart  of  the  na- 
tion and  South  with  the  growing  ports  and 
cities  along  the  Gulf  and  with  the  abundant 
sources  of  raw  materials  that  this  area  offers. 
A  wide  variety  of  mineral  resources  includ- 
ing coal,  iron  ore,  limestone,  marine  shell, 
clam  shells,  gravel,  sand,  marble,  clays,  natu- 
ral gas,  and  oil  has  been  responsible  for  the 
Immense  growth  of  water-front  Indiistry 
that  has  settled  here  In  the  South  and  for 
the  continued  growth  of  the  barge  and  tow 
Industry  that  travels  day  and  night  along 
the  1100  mile  long  waterway  and  connecting 


rivers  serving  Industries  and  households  with 
tremendous  savings  from  low-cost  and  effi- 
cient barge  transportation. 

Mid-west  g^rain  Is  barged  down  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  from  Texas  poru  to  overseas 
markets;  from  the  coast  comes  oyster  sheUs 
and  from  the  rivers  and  bays  comes  sand, 
gravel  and  clam  shells  for  building  and  high- 
way construction;  timber  from  the  forest  of 
Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Florida  for  the 
South's  large  pulp  and  paper  mills;  coal 
barged  dovm  the  Warrior- Tomblgbee  Water- 
way of  Alabama  for  the  steam  generating 
plants  of  the  South;  iron  and  bauxite  for  the 
steel  and  aluminum  mills  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama  and  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  and 
other  steel  mills  in  the  South;  limestone, 
sand  and  gravel  from  Alabama  for  the  high- 
way construction  along  the  Gulf  Coast;  phos- 
phate from  Florida  for  local  plants  and  over- 
seas markets;  sulfur  and  salt  from  the  mines 
of  Louisiana  for  the  upstream  Mississippi 
River  ports  and  large  volumes  of  oil  from  the 
Gulf  and  Southwest  oilfields  for  the  petro 
chemical  Industry  of  the  nation. 

Along  the  Gulf  Coast  is  the  nation's  largest 
petro-chemlcal  Industry  with  hundreds^  of 
plants  that  are  linked  together  by  botfi  a 
1100  mile  network  of  pipes  and  the  Gulf 
Intracoastal  Waterway.  It  is  an  industry  that 
involves  6  billion  dollars  of  investments  and 
that  contributed  40.2  percent  of  domestic 
commerce  and  shipped  33,770,009  tons  of 
crude  petroleum  on  the  GIWW  out  of  the 
national  tonnage  of  179,670,885  tons  on  our 
waterways.  MUlions  of  gallons  of  gasoline, 
fuel  oil  and  jet  fuel  are  moved  by  barge 
annually  from  coastal  refineries  in  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  Alabama  to  canning  plants 
in  the  nation.  Becatise  of  the  low-cost  barge 
transportation  and  the  competition  of  the 
many  Independent  distributors  who  have 
been  attracted  to  this  area — the  farmer,  the 
motorist,  the  householder  and  the  Industries 
are  greatly  benefited. 

This  water-borne  commerce  and  the  rapid 
industrialization  of  the  Gulf  Coast  is  a  true 
indicator  of  the  strength  of  America's  eco- 
nomic future.  For  example;  along  the  GIWW, 
the  Internal  freight  traffic  between  Apalachee. 
Florida  and  Mobile,  Alabama  covered  gasoline, 
asphalt.  Iron  pipe,  marine  shells  and  Jet  fuels. 
From  Apalachee  Bay  to  Panama  City,  Fla., 
the  tonnage  for  the  last  11  years  rose  from 
1,377,549  to  1,418,936  tons;  between  Panama 
City  and  Pensacola.  Fla.,  the  tonnage  rose 
from  2,839,511  to  4,136,342  tons  and  between 
Pensacola  and  Mobile,  the  tonnage  rose  from 
3,156,867  to  4,989,500  tons. 

From  the  Mexican  Border  eastward  to  New 
Orleans,  the  principal  commodities  shipped 
along  the  waterway  covered  crude  petroleum, 
marine  shells,  basic  chemicals,  gasoline 
and  grains.  From  the  Mexican  border  to 
Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas,  the  tonnage  rose  from 
1,025,268  to  1,671,623  tons.  Between  Corpus 
Chrlstl  and  Galveston,  Texas,  the  tonnage 
rose  from  7,830,234  to  15,462,366  tons;  from 
Galveston  and  Sabine  River,  Texas,  the  ton- 
nage rose  from  20,698,161  to  38,332,179  tons 
and  from  Sabine  River  to  the  Gulf  Intra- 
coastal Waterwav,  Mississippi  River,  the  ton- 
nage increased  from  31,200,435  to  58,722,476 
tons. 

Between  the  Port  of  MobUe  and  New  Or- 
leans the  tonnage  for  the  last  11  years  over 
this  134  mUe  stretch  of  the  GIWW  rose  from 
7,068,648  to  16,240,764  tons  covering  583,861 
oceangoing  tons  mostly  phosphate  rock. 
Internal  tonnage  shipped  on  this  route 
amounted  to  14,679,390  tons  covering  3,360,- 
238  tons  of  gasoline,  1,285,414  tons  of 
coal,  907,605  tons  of  com,  737.066  tons  of 
marine  shells  and  627,914  tons  of  basic 
chemicals  plus  many  other  products. 

With  this  growth,  the  future  expansion 
of  the  South  and  increased  usage  of  water 
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tnnaportatlon  f»  the  cheapest  form  of 
transportation  fte  bulk  cargoes  and  the  de- 
velopment of  th»  Tennessee- Tomblgbee  Wa- 
terway, the  Port  of  Mobile  will  become  a 
second  and  moet  vital  defense  and  commer- 
cial Interchange  route  for  the  water  highway 
system  of  Amerlsa.  The  advantages  offered  by 
the  Tenn-Tomm  would  more  than  triple  the 
tonnage  on  the  Otilf  and  provide  a  more 
stable  and  economic  growth  to  America.  Its 
completion  will  shorten  the  route  of  Indus- 
trial goods  from  the  American  heartland  to 
the  Oulf  Intracoestal  Waterway  and  Its  ptorts 
by  SOO  to  1000  miles  benefiting  everyone  In- 
cluding our  governments  mlssUe  program. 


SHASTA  COUNTY  LONG  WILL 
C.  FRED  SMITH 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 


(^r  CALiroamA 

IN  THE  HOUsi:  OP  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Friday}  October  31.  1969 

Mr.  JOHN^N  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  wa|  with  great  sadness  that 
I  learned  of  the  passing  of  an  old  friend, 
4.  maa_who  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  developmeijt  of  the  counties  which  I 
represent  her0  in  Congress.  C.  Fred 
Smith  was  bonj  in  Shasta  County  nearly 
80  years  ago. 

During  thosei  eight  decades  the  contri- 
butions which  l^e  made  to  his  community 
through  his  outstanding  public  service 
will  be  remembered  for  many  decades 
to  come.  Shasta  County  is  a  better  place 
for  his  having  Ijeen  with  us. 

Fred  Smith's  hometown  newspaper, 
the  Redding  Record  Searchlight,  told  the 
story  of  his  efforts  for  his  community  in 
the  following  ijeport  which  I  would  like 
to  share  with  i^y  colleagues : 
Cl  Fred  Smith 

"The  dean  of  active  E>emocrat8  In  Shasta 
County"  Is  dead  it  79. 

C.  (for  Charle4)  Fred  Smith  died  early  to- 
day In  Mercy  Ho^ltal. 

Bom  Jan.  29J  1890.  to  a  pioneer  Shasta 
County  family.  Smith's  involvement  in  civic 
and  political  aotlvitles  began  at  an  early 
age  and  continued  throughout  his  long  life. 

He  was  graduated  from  Shasta  County 
High  School  in  ^909  and  became  secretary- 
manager  of  the  IRedding  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  secretary- manager  of  the  Shasta 
County  promotion  and  development  agency 
In  1915. 

He  left  the  position  to  enlist  in  the  armed 
forces  during  World  War  I. 

For  21  years  ifter  the  war  Smith  was  a 
deputy  in  the  U.p.  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
For  16  years  ha  headed  the  far  Northern 
California  office  if  the  IRS  in  Redding. 

After  retiring  1  from  government  service, 
he  was  appointed  an  inheritance  tax  ap- 
praiser by  then  ^tate  Controller  Alan  Cran- 
ston. Real  estat^  and  accounting  work  also 
kept  him  busy  Inj  recent  years. 

Long  active  in  ipolitlcs,  Smith  was  honored 
at  a  fund-raising  Democratic  dinner  in  1966. 
At  the  dinner  h^  heard  liimself  described  as 
"the  dean  of  active  Democrats  In  Shasta 
County"  for  his  lears  of  service  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Club  and]  county  central  committee. 

He  was  a  long  and  staunch  supporter  of 
the  formation  o^  the  Bella  Vista  Water  Dis- 
trict 

Smith's  inter' 
served    as    co-c 


weren't  only  political.  He 
Irman  of  the  final  drive 
for  building  fui^ds  for  Mercy  Hospital.  He 
also    headed    an(    organization    that    raised 
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$6,600  to  bring  the  Salvation  Army  to  Red- 
ding. 

He  was  selected  as  an  outstanding  citizen 
of  1960  by  the  Record-Searchlight  and  by  the 
Eagles  Lodge. 

Smith  served  as  chairman  of  the  March 
of  Dimes  from  1949  to  1961.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  organizing  committee  to  form 
the  Shasta  County  Senior  Citizens  group 
and  served  as  the  group's  first  and  second- 
term  president. 

He  listed  memberships  in  the  American 
Legion,  Redding  Elks'  Lodge  1073  and 
Knights  of  Columbus.  - 
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NAVY  DAY— 1969 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  past  Monday,  October  27, 
was  Navy  Day — a  day  commemorating 
our  Navy  and  her  personnel.  On  this  day 
in  1775.  a  bill  was  sent  to  the  Continental 
Congress  requesting  the  creation  of  a 
U.S.  Navy.  This  day  is  also  celebrated 
because  it  is  the  birthday  of  the  father  of 
our  modem  Navy,  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  Navy  has  been  instrumental  in 
preserving  the  peace  and  In  maintain- 
ing our  nationfil  security.  Its  diverse  and 
unique  functions  have  served  the  Nation 
well.  The  following  article  in  the  October 
27,  1969,  South  Bay,  Calif.,  Daily  Breeze 
illustrates  the  potential  uses  of  our  Navy 
in  this  era  of  uncertainty. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  South  Bay  (Calif.)  Dally  Breeze, 

Oct.  27,   1969) 

The  Navt's  Important  Role 

Rarely  since  the  United  States  of  America 
abandoned  a  poUcy  of  isolationism  in  1914 
have  the  pressures  upon  our  national  lead- 
ers been  so  great  to  reduce  our  military 
presence  in  the  world. 

We  hear  a  clamor  for  precipitate  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam. 

There  is  pressure  in  the  Senate  to  reduce 
our  commitments  to  other  nations  in  South- 
east Asia. 

A  critical  national  eye  is  being  cast  upon 
the  presence  of  more  than  50.000  Ameri- 
can troops  in  South  Korea. 

Libya  has  said  it  will  not  renew  our  con- 
tract for  Wheelus  Air  Force  Base,  our  only 
military  installation  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa. 

Our  bases  In  The  Philippines  are  con- 
stantly under  scrutiny.  We  have  given  up 
Iwo  Jima  and  Japan  is  pressing  for  re- 
duction of  our  presence  on  Okinawa. 

Even  in  Japan  itself  the  physical  pres- 
ence of  the  United  Staes  has  been  slowly 
eroded,  and  the  beneficial  use  to  which  we 
put  existing  bases  there  is  circumscribed. 

And  in  Europe  where  we  have  withdrawn 
thousands  of  troops  and  supporting  hard- 
ware— voices  are  being  raised  in  Congress  to 
continue  the  trend. 

We  cannot  ignore  some  realities.  There  is 
an  intense  demand  to  remove  the  mlllttiry 
and  physical  presence  of  the  United  States 
from  strategic  areas  throughout  the  world. 
The  pressures  come  from  hostile  govern- 
ments, friendly  rulers  and  even  result  from 
our  own  budgetary  agonies. 

As  this  occurs,  the  United  States  is  faced 
with  two  choices. 

We  could  retreat  from  our  land  bases  over- 


sees to  the  Isolationism  that  dominated  our 
foreign  policy  for  the  century  before  1914. 

Or  we  can  continue  the  type  of  inter- 
national cosmopolitanism  that  has  given  uc 
world  leadership  and  all  the  benefits  this 
brings. 

Isolationism  would  be  a  national  economic 
disaster.  Militarily  it  would  leave  the  United 
States  with  only  the  option  of  nuclear  re- 
sponse. It  was  isolationism  that  led  to  two 
world  wars. 

Clearly  we  must  retain  our  world  leader- 
ship and  the  balance  of  power  which  that 
connotes.  The  effects  of  our  physical  with- 
drawal from  land  bases  will  not  be  moderated 
If  we  realize  the  value  of  the  oceans  and 
our  Navy. 

The  high  seas  comprise  a  vast  area  in  which 
no  single  nation  has  sovereignty.  We  do  not 
have  to  pay  rent  for  use  of  the  oceans.  Base 
rights,  ooncesslons  to  others  or  the  behavior 
of  petty  rulers  are  of  no  consequence. 

And  on  the  high  sees  the  United  States 
Navy  is  an  extension  of  our  sovereignty  and 
our  muscle.  With  a  strong  Navy  we  can 
quickly  bring  land  forces,  missiles,  air  power 
and  firepower  to  wherever  our  national  in- 
terest dictates  for  whatever  length  of  time 
these  are  needed. 

As  we  observe  Navy  Day  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  remember  this,  and  the  fact  that 
as  a  two-ooean  nation  we  have  always  had 
the  need  for  a  great  Navy.  World  conditions 
today  dictate  the  need  for  not  only  a  great 
Navy,  but  also  for  the  most  powerful  Navy 
we  ever  have  had. 


HALL  OP  FAME  AWARD  FOR  BATES 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  31,  1969 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  page 
23897  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
August  13,  I  called  attention  to  the 
Reserve  OfiQcers  Association  having 
awarded  its  coveted  Minuteman  Hall  of 
Fame  Award  to  our  late  beloved  col- 
league, the  Honorable  'William  H.  Bates 
of  Massachusetts.  At  that  time  I  did  not 
have  the  details  about  this  special  award 
but  said  I  would  present  them  in  due 
course.  I  am  now  able  to  do  so. 

On  October  18  the  Reserve  Officers  As- 
sociation, holding  its  47th  anniversary 
banquet  at  St.  Louis,  devoted  its  entire 
program  in  paying  tribute  to  Congress- 
man Bates,  for  nearly  20  years  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
tribute  was  made  before  military  reserve 
leaders  from  throughout  the  United 
States,  with  ROA  president,  Maj.  Gen. 
Ray  D.  Free,  presiding.  It  was  a  warm 
and  highly  merited  honor  to  the  memory 
of  our  esteemed  friend,  who  throughout 
a  lifetime  of  service  to  his  country  had 
been  an  inspiration  to  all  who  knew  him. 

The  brief  address  of  presentation  was 
made  by  Brig.  Gen.  Homer  I.  Lewis,  of 
EJagle  Pass,  Tex.,  the  immediate  past 
president  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  and  the  re- 
sponse was  given  by  the  widow  of  Con- 
gressman Bates,  Mrs.  Jean  Dreyer  Bates. 

The  presentation  of  this  Minuteman 
Hall  of  Fame  Award  to  Congressman 
Bates  is  in  a  real  sense  a  tribute  to  this 
entire   body.   The   address   of   General 
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Lewis  and  the  response  of  Mrs.  Bates  are 
included  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point,  be- 
cause of  the  occasion's  significance  to 
the  Ufe  of  our  country: 

Address  or  Oknssal  Lewis 
This  is  an  evening  on  which  we  share  pride 
m  the  record  of  our  aaeoclaUon  and  its  47 
years  of  service  to  the  cause  of  national 
security.  TradlUonally,  we  also  honor  on  this 
occasion  an  outstanding  citizen  who,  in  a  real 
sen«e,  has  helped  us  to  advance  our  programs. 
We  had  looked  forward  to  sharing  this  even- 
ing with  our  good  friend— that  great  citizen, 
statesman,  and  officer— Congressman  WUllam 
Henry  Bates,  of  Massachusetts.  The  hand  of 
the  Lord  removed  him,  however,  and  we  are 
tonight  honoring  his  memory  and  giving 
recognition  due  him  and  to  his  great  career. 
We  are  honored  that  his  widow  U  here  with 
us.  along  with  her  sister  and  the  Congress- 
man's niece  and  nephew. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Aseociatlon  of  the 
United  States,  since  the  tragedy  of  unpre- 
oarednees  of  this  country  was  demonstrated 
by  the  experience  of  Worid  War  I,  has  worked 
to  keep  our  NaUon  secure,  safe  and  at  peace. 
Congressman  Bates,  for  the  pasrt  quarter 
century  himself  was  a  part  of  this  great  move- 
ment in  America.  In  1940,  noting  the  war 
clouds  on  the  horizon  and  having  a  love  for 
the  sea  from  his  life  in  a  seafaring  commu- 
nity, enlisted  in  the  Navy  and  served 
throughout  World  War  II.  His  outstanding 
leadership  qualities  earned  him  a  direct  com- 
mission and  by  the  end  of  the  war  he  had 
risen  through  the  ranks  to  the  grade  of 
Lieutenant  Commander.  After  his  election 
to  Congress,  he  remained  In  the  Naval  Re- 
serve— ready  to  serve  If  again  called  Into  uni- 
form—and at  the  time  of  his  passing  had 
been  for  some  years  a  Captain  In  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve. 

Captain  Bates  loved  the  Navy  and  had  ex- 
pected to  make  a  career  therein,  but  in  1949, 
after  his  statesman  father  died  in  a  plane 
crash,  he  was  drafted  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the 
Congress  which  had  been  occupied  by  his 
father. 

Bill  Bates  served  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  20  years.  During  the  past 
several  years  he  was  the  senior  Republican 
on  this  committee  and  he  shared  In  the 
enactment  of  the  many  sound  laws  govern- 
ing the  mllitarv  service  and  providing  for  our 
national  security.  He  helped  with  laws  which 
were  dictated  by  the  lessons  of  experience  of 
World  War  II  and  Korea.  He  believed  strongly 
in  the  military  servlcee  and  himself  had  been 
ready  to  respond  to  a  call  to  service  from 
his  position  as  a  ready  reservist.  Those  who 
know  him  are  fully  aware  that  had  America's 
deterrents  to  World  War  in  proved  inefTec- 
tlve.  that  he  would  have  given  up  his  seat 
in  the  Congress  to  serve  again  in  the  active 
Navy. 

Congressman  Bates  was  a  man  of  vision 
...  a  man  of  dedication  ...  a  man  of 
deep  loyalties.  He  was  a  man  who  believed 
in  his  country  .  .  .  believed  in  the  causes 
to  which  he  devoted  his  tremendous  ener- 
gies and  talents.  No  man  ever  served  in  the 
Congress  who  was  more  genuinely  beloved 
by  his  colleagues,  and  by  those  of  us  in  all 
walks  of  life  who  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing him  personally.  No  man  has  ever  merited 
more  genuinely  the  place  we  now  claim  for 
him  In  the  Nation's  Minuteman  Hall  of  Fame. 
Mrs.  Bates,  I  know  that  you  share  with  us 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  over  the  great  and 
inspiring  career  of  Bill  Bates,  whose  ex- 
ample of  courage,  selfless  devotion  to  duty 
and  great  work,  has  made  this  country  rich- 
er In  character,  more  safe  and  secure,  and 
a  finer  nation  for  all  time  to  come. 

It  is  my  privilege — and  honor — on  behalf 
of  our  association  to  present  this  citation: 
Recognizing  that  the  Honorable  William 
Henry  Bates  through  a  long  and  Inspiring 
career  in  the  Congress,  as  a  private  citizen, 
and  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy,  has 
sacrlfically  devoted  his  genius  and  leadership 
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to  the  cause  of  national  security,  and  both 
in  war  and  peace,  has  given  meaning,  sub- 
stance, and  effectiveness  to  the  citizen- 
soldier  tradition,  vital  to  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  of  America,  this 
association  claims  for  him  a  place  in  this 
Nation's  Minuteman  Hall  of  Fame  and  this 
citation  Is  awarded  to  him  posthumously  to 
remind  other  citizens  of  their  obligation  of 
service  to  co»intry. 

Approved : 

The  National  Convention,  June  1969. 

Presented  by  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy-Marine 
Corps-Coast  Guard  Sections,  47th  Anniver- 
sary Banquet,  St.  Louis,  Mlssotirt,  October  18, 

1969. 

Rat  D.  Free, 
Major  General,  USAR,  NatioMl  President. 
John  T.  Carlton, 
Colonel,  VSAR,  Executive  Director. 
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slip  away  from  Ufe,  It  was  during  the  flag 
raising  ceremony  to  the  strains  of  our  Na- 
tional Anthem? 

As  for  me,  this  occasion  will  stand  out  as 
a  heartwarming  addition  to  the  memories  I 
cherish  of  my  husband,  who  lived  his  life  so 
well.  If,  now,  I  can  momentarily  ignore  the 
pain  of  personal  loss,  to  sense  a  pride  in  and 
gratification  for  his  dedication  and  those  con- 
tributions he  made  to  our  country,  then  U 
Is  you  tonight  whom  I  must  salute  for  mak- 
ing this  moment  a  reality.  Thank  you. 


TREATED  PAPER— A  NEW  IDEA  TO 
REDUCE  THE  HAZIARDS  OF  SMOK- 
ING 


Response  of  Mrs.  Bates 
General  Free,  General  Lewis,  Distinguished 
Head  Table  Guests,  Members  of  the  Mili- 
tary :  I  feel  very  much  at  home  with  you  to- 
night. I  was  born  In  Missouri,  as  was  our 
daughter.  Susan,  during  the  days  of  Iwo 
Jlma.  The  uniform  has  always  had  my  love, 
and  respect.  As  a  Navy  bride,  and  the  wife  of 
a  Congressman  during  the  20  challenging 
years  he  served  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  a  significant  part  and  purpose  of 
my  life  with  BiU  Bates  was  characterized  by 
a  solemn  respect  for,  and  genuine  love  of  our 
country. 

I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  splendid  trib- 
ute— in  your  Joint  salute  to  the  memory  of 
my  husband,  in  recognition  of  his  interest 
In,  and  devotion  to,  the  military— and  for  his 
earnest  and  untiring  efforts  toward  the  secur- 
ity of  our  country. 

During  the  happenings  of  the  past  week,  I 
dwelled  upon  the  many  gatherings  when  I 
had  heard  my  husband's  pleas:  "We  must 
keep  our  country  miliUrlly  strong  in  order 
to  preserve  our  liberties— or  become  second 
rate — and  there  is  no  prize  for  second  place 
m  military  struggles  of  world  affairs  today" 
and  "We  are  called  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  the  mightiest  force  for  peace,  and  you 
and  I  should  pledge  we  will  keep  it  that 
way". 

I  can  still  hear  his  voice  saying:  "We  must 
deal  from  a  position  of  strength,  not  weak- 
ness We  must  not  allow  events  of  past  years 
In  Southeast  Asia  to  blur  our  vision  when 
looking  at  our  military  posture.  If  we  err  in 
our  preparedness,  it  must  be  on  the  side  of 
strength,  not  weakness"  and  "The  unpopular 
Viet  Nam  war  has  set  the  peace  pulse  of 
the  Nation  running  high.  We  are  at  a  dan- 
gerous point  in  time  when  we  must  face  the 
stark  reality  that  the  price  of  security  comes 
high,  and  we  must  be  willing  to  pay  the 
bill  If  this  country  is  to  sxirvive." 

As  a  Congressman,  and  as  my  hiisband.  Bill 
would  be  pleased  to  have  me  here  tonight 
among   such    fine   Americans   who   proudly 
carry  their  patriotism  on  their  shoulders  and 
in  their  hearts,  and  who  strongly  support  our 
Commander  In  Chief  In  his  efforts  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  to  assure  his 
survival  of  our  great  Nation.  And  he  would 
be  humbly  proud  of  the  honor  you  accord 
his  name.   I   want   you   to   know   that  our 
daughter  and  I,  and  the  Bates  family,  thank 
you  for  this  Minute  Man  Hall  of  Fame  Award. 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  I  noticed  among  my 
husband's  papers,  some  lines  which  would 
perhaps  best  express  a  proper  response,  and  in 
his  own  handwriting  I  read:  "I  am  extremely 
grateful  to  you  for  the  signal  honor  you  have 
bestowed  upon  me  this  evening.  I  particu- 
larly treasure  this  citation   because,   as  in 
your  own  life,  m  uniform  or  not,  the  mlUtary 
security  of  our  beloved  country  has  repre- 
sented a  very  full  measure  of  my  efforts." 
Personally.  I  know  that  to  him  those  efforts 
were  very  meaningful  and  a  necessary  ful- 
fillment in  hU  Ufe.  In  his  untimely  passing, 
did  It  not  seem  almost  ordained  that  It.  on 
that  quiet  Sunday  morning  In  June  at  the 
Bethesda  Naval  Medical  Center,  he  had  to 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  31,  1969 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
can Safety  Equipment  Corp.  of  New  York 
has  been  conducting  some  interesting 
experiments,  some  of  which  are  in  lab- 
oratories, located  in  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  represent.  The 
results  of  these  experiments  were  re- 
cently released  and  included  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

Cigarette  paper  treated  with  ammonium 
sulfamate  reduces  tumor  and  cancer  pro- 
duction by  cigarette  smoke  on  the  skin  of 
mice  by  approximately  one-third,  and  pro- 
duces no  adverse  toxlcologlcal  effects.  These 
conclusions  Issued  by  ASE  Corporation  war- 
rant the  attention  of  PubUc  Health  officials 
because  although  they  have  urged  the  public 
to  discontinue  smoking,  the  majority  of 
smokers  have  continued.  In  addition,  the 
number  of  deaths  from  lung  cancer,  which 
show  a  stetlstlcal  association  with  smoking, 
continues  to  rise  each  year. 

The  research  findings  to  date  on  the 
relationship  between  smoking  and  lung 
cancer  has  not  produced  agreement  on 
whether  the  basic  problem  relates  to 
the  tobacco,  the  paper,  or  a  combination 
of  these  factors.  To  my  knowledge  little 
Government  research  has  been  directed 
to  cigarette  paper  or  the  treatment  of 
the  paper  to  reduce  health  hazards. 

According  to  the  ASE  Corp.  reports  the 
particular  treatment  developed  by  the 
corporation  has  no  effect  on  the  taste, 
flavor,  ash,  or  appearance  of  cigarettes; 
and  indications  are  that  processing  cost 
increases  would  be  insignificant.  Since 
the  process  does  not  result  in  a  reduction 
of  tar  or  nicotine  content,  the  treatment 
of  the  paper  has  had  some  imknown  ef- 
fect on  the  nature  of  the  smoke.  Experts 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  define  the 
causes  of  the  biological  activity  of  smoke 
and  for  that  reason  there  are  differences 
of  opinion  on  the  question  of  whether 
tobacco  or  paper  produce  the  hazardous 
elements  of  smoking. 

To  date  the  experiments  referred  to 
above  have  been  conducted  on  animals 
and  ASE  Corp.  is  now  ready  to  test  the 
product  on  humans.  Even  those  who  most 
strenuously  object  to  smoking  will  ad- 
mit that  a  large  number  of  people  will 
simply  not  give  up  the  habit.  For  this 
reason  alone  it  is  important  to  research 
and  experiment  with  any  method  of 
producing  a  less  hazardous  cigarette. 

I  urge  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  conduct  research 


xim 
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in  this  area 
ceived     adequatf 
pointed  out  whec 


whiiih  until  now  has  not  re- 
attention.    As    ASE 
the  study  was  released: 


Even  If  we  c«n*ot  prove  whether  human 
lung  cancer  1«  caused  by  cigarette  smoke,  or 
whether  the  animal  teat  results  described 
above  apply  to  catai,  the  alternative  must 
be  faced:  Not  \isiag  such  treated-paper  cig- 
arettes will  leave  t!he  death  rate  from  cancer 
Increasing  each  year,  whereas  using  such  cig- 
arettes may  possibly  reduce  lung  cancer  In 
man  substantlalljt.  and  Ignoring  this  pos- 
sibility would  constitute  serlo\is  negligence 
In  an  urgent  matflsr  of  public  health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  emphasized  the 
need  for  people  tip  stop  smoking  but  I  be- 
lieve we  should  place  importance  on  re- 
search to  reducf  the  health  hazards  of 
smoking  to  thosf  who  wiU  not  stop. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 
CHANGt  CONSIDERED 


HON.  MARUN  B.  McKNEALLY 

OF  I  NEW    YORK 

-IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Triday,  ()ctober  31.  1969 

Mr.  McKNEAiIlY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  tiy  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  pleased  to  include  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  1  the  chairman  of  Local 
Board  13.  Rockland  County,  N.Y.,  Mr. 
Garry  Onderdorui,  who  has  vast  experi- 
ence with  the  Stlective  Service  System, 
having  been  on  tjie  job  for  26  years.  What 
Mr.  Onderdonk  has  to  say  is  must  read- 
ing for  all  Members  of  the  House  as  they 
consider  changed  to  be  made  in  the  Selec- 
tive Service  law  {and  as  they  seek  to  ad- 
vise the  President  in  connection  with  his 
Executive  order  affecting  the  drafting  of 
men  for  the  Amied  Forces. 

The  letter  follows: 

SELEXmVEJSERVlCE  SYSTEM, 

RocKULND  County,  N.Y., 
I  October  28.1969. 

Hon.  Maktin  B.  MdKNEAixT, 
Longworth  House  pfflce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  ', 

Deab  Maktu*  :  lo  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  not  only  thfl  general  public,  but  also 
the  local  boards  ^ave  become  Increasingly 
confused  regardli^g  the  Selective  Service 
System.  ] 

All  of  the  news  i  articles  being  put  out  by 
the  news  medlas,  ^though  most  of  them  are 
confusing  In  theiiselves.  seem  to  be  Inter- 
preted by  the  public  as  new  regulations  and 
rules.  This,  of  coiise.  does  the  local  board 
no  good.  It  only  aqds  to  their  tasks. 

After  twenty-sl]^  years  on  this  assignment 
I  have  come  to  sofcae  definite  conclusions  as 
to  some  of  the  takings  I  would  like  to  see 
changed  In  the  }>reeent  rules,  regulations 
and  manner  of  en|(orcement  of  the  same  by 
the  govenmient.     I 

It  would  take  f^r  longer  than  I  have  time 
to  enumerate  thei^  all.  However  I  will  enum- 
erate some  of  th^m  for  your  consideration 
when  and  If  the  government  contemplates 
changes. 

It  seems  to  me  |hat  this  service  Is  In  need 
of  some  better  pilbllc  relations.  The  Image 
which  they  have  ct-eated  to  the  public  Is  not 
one  to  be  desired  by  them  or  the  government. 
Plrst  of  all,  members  should  be  made  aware 
of  the  fact  that  thf Ir  Job  Is  dual.  One  to  sup- 
ply the  armed  ft>rces  with  the  necessary 
manpower  and  secondly  to  make  equally  sure 
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that  all  of  the  registrants  rights  and  i»iv- 
lleges  are  definitely  observed.  There  Is  too 
much  time  elapsing  between  the  period  of 
processing  the  men  and  Induction.  I  believe 
that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  should  be 
to  make  sure  these  men  are  physically  fit 
before  the  classifications  are  started. 

There  should  be  a  strict  balance  on  the 
Boards;  one  Catholic,  one  Jew,  one  Protestant 
and  one  Negro  on  all  Boards.  There  should 
be  fewer  classifications  which  would  allow 
long  deferments. 

I  feel  that  all  young  men  should  be  called 
Into  service  after  finlq^lng  high  school  or 
reaching  the  age  of  twenty.  It  has  been  my 
observation  that  as  It  Is  now,  after  they 
reach  the  age  of  twenty-four,  or  complete 
four  years  of  college  they  become  far  less  sub- 
servient to  discipline.  Of  course  this  would 
make  available  far  more  manp>ower  than  we 
have  ever  needed.  Therefore  a  Just  and  equi- 
table form  of  lottery  must  be  Invoked.  A 
much  clearer  guide  line  must  be  set  down 
by  the  government  regarding  conscientious 
objectors. 

A  sfstem  miist  be  developed  whereby 
those  who  break  the  law  are  brought  to  trial 
and  either  convicted  or  acquitted.  (This  Is 
one  p>oint  which  is  thrown  up  to  us  all  the 
time.) 

The  present  system  which  can  keep  a 
young  man  out  on  a  limb  for  long  p)erlods 
of  time  Is  not  good  for  either  him  or  the 
nation.  He  can't  get  work  with  a  classifica- 
tion which  may  make  him  available  at  any 
time  and  in  most  cases  right  here  Is  when 
he  gets  In  trouble  with  the  law. 

As  It  is  right  now,  the  allowing  of  post 
graduate  work  to  only  those  in  the  medical 
profession  or  those  allied  to  it  is  wrong. 
You  can't  run  our  nation  with  Just  doctors. 

I  feel  that  regardless  of  any  reasons  to 
the  contrary  married  men  with  children 
should  not  be  drafted  unless  a  real  state  of 
emergency  exists.  Those  classified  as  lY 
should  be  made  available  for  limited  duty  if 
only  to  replace  the  women  civilians  attached 
to  the  armed  forces. 

That  if  we  are  to  become  involved  in  a 
confilct  that  a  state  of  war  be  declared  so 
that  those  who  are  hurting  their  nation  by 
their  actions  and  speech  could  be  stopped. 
That  if  we  are  in  a  war  such  as  we  are  now, 
for  Gods  sake  lets  try  and  win  It,  not  ex- 
pend 40,000  lives  and  have  over  200.000 
wounded  in  a  police  action  I 

That  a  much  closer  relationship  should  be 
maintained  between  local  boards  and  their 
state  and  national  headquarters. 

That  an  efficient  alarm  system  be  Installed 
between  local  boards  offices  of  Selective 
Service  and  that  these  terminate  In  police 
headquarters. 

That  microfilm  records  be  kept  on  all 
records  and  that  they  be  kept  In  a  safe  place 
in  headquarters. 

That  all  members  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  be  advised  that  no  one  comes  before 
a  local  board  unless  he  la  in  trouble  and 
that  this  must  be  kept  uppermost  In  their 
minds. 

I  believe  the  system  of  local  boards  is  good 
and  should  be  maintained. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  professional  army 
would  work  and  I  am  against  It. 

I  believe  that  the  law  regarding  Interfer- 
ence and  trying  to  change  the  determinations 
of  the  board  Is  a  good  one  and  should  be 
strictly  enforced  for  the  good  of  all. 

The  age  limit  of  seventy -five  for  members 
of  Selective  Service  is  too  high.  I  think  the 
age  of  slrty-five  should  be  the  limit  or  twenty 
years    of    service    whichever    comes    first. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  physical  operation  of 
the  Boards,  however  there  are  numerous 
changes  here  that  I  would  like  to  see  made. 

I  hope  that  you  do  not  feel  that  I  am  too 
presumptuous  in  contacting  you  with  these 
uorequested  suggestions.  I  feel  they  may  be 
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of  some  help  to  you  in  coming  to  a  deter- 
mination regarding  these  proposed  changes 
in  the  law. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Qarky  Onderdonk, 
Chairman  Local  Board  13. 


THE  COMMU^nSTS  CAN  BE 
DEFEATED  . 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF   M18SISSIFFI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31,  1969 

Mr.    MONTGOMERY.    Mr.    Speaker, 
under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 
Bao  Loc,  VnrTNAM, 

October  19,  1969. 
Hon.  G.  V.  Montgomery, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  and  many  others 
have  patiently  waited  a  long  time  for  results 
for  America  from  all  the  compromising  to 
the  enemy  In  Vietnam.  The  elimination  oJ 
air  raids  hais  Just  enabled  more  men  and  ma- 
teriel to  come  south  to  kill  more  Americans. 
Allies  and  civilians.  Everyone  can  now  see 
that  the  Paris  talks  have  Just  been  used  by 
the  Communists  as  an  extension  of  the  bat- 
tlefield. The  pull-out  of  our  troops  adversely 
affects  the  war,  both  directly  and  morale- 
wise — particularly  In  the  largely  VC-held 
Delta  region.  Also,  why  are  we  pulling  vital 
troops  from  here  when  we  still  have  combat 
units  In  the  Dominican  Republic?  (Why  are 
they  there?) 

The  Administration's  consideration  of 
anti-military  prt^KJsals  by  the  "peace-nlks" 
and  their  supporters  has  Just  cost  us  more 
lives,  time  and  money.  We  cannot  Just  tell 
the  ARVNs  to  take  over  the  war  because  the 
South  Vietnamese  simply  are  not  capable, 
either  now  or  in  the  near  future.  Korea 
showed  you  can't  turn  a  mass  of  Asian  peas- 
antry Into  a  modern  military  machine 
quickly,  or  even  in  several  years :  It  has  taken 
two  decades  to  make  the  Korean  Army  as 
competent  and  battlewise  as  it  Is  today. 

The  American  people  are  rightly  disgusted 
by  the  present  handUng  of  the  war  and  a 
"No-Win"  policy.  However,  it  is  Just  a  vocal 
few  (including  the  American  Communists) 
who  want  us  to  pull  out  unilaterally.  I  hope 
you  are  not  being  influenced  by  the  few 
rabble-roiisers  conducting  the  cvirrent  anti- 
war riots  in  U.S.  cities.  I'm  sure  the  great 
majority  of  our  loyal  citizens  want  a  suc- 
cessful solution  to  the  war:  a  great  many  of 
us  want  to  win.  War  without  victory  is  still 
un-American. 

Our  military  leaders  must  be  Edlowed  to  use 
the  full  potential  of  oiur  tremendous  air  and 
sea  power  and  other  weaponry  as  needed  to 
put  an  end  to  this  endless  war.  Who  is  the 
Administration  afraid  of?  The  subversive 
peace-nlks?  Red  China?  The  Soviet  Union? 
None  of  the  Commiinlst  powers  could  do  any 
more  in  Vietnam  than  they  already  are  do- 
ing. Atomic  weaponry  is  not  needed.  For  ex- 
ample, the  enemy  is  mostly  dependent  on  the 
port  of  Haiphong  which  can  be  easily  block- 
aded or  destroyed. 

Dictator  Ho  Chi  Mlnh'e  recent  death  auto- 
matically leaves  a  large  power  vacuum  In 
North  Vietnam.  The  time  to  win  the  war  Is 
now.  The  enemy  Is  losing  the  war  and  we 
must  now  press  on  for  total  victory  and  not 
surrender  any  Vietnamese  to  the  evil  Com- 
munists. The  Communists  can  be  defeated: 
the  civil  wars  in  Malaya,  Bolivia,  Greece  and 
Korea  are  examples. 
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I  am  vitally  concerned  for  the  future  of 
southeast  Asia:  a  great  mass  o*  the  world's 
population  is  here.  What  are  you  doing  to 
Help  win  the  war?  Are  you  going  to  ca»uaUy 
let  the  Commvmlst*  win  Vietnam?  (Remem- 
ber how  the  U.8.  Government,  through  tha 
influences  of  Just  a  few  subversives,  wrong- 
fully permitted  the  Red  takeover  of  mainland 
China?) 

Sincerely  yo\ira, 

Sp.6  David  C.  Cavanisb, 
APO  San  Francisco,  OaUf. 

P.S. — I  thought  you'd  like  a  copy  of  this  I'm 
sending  to  enUre  Congress.  I  stlU  remember 
your  earUer  visit  to  the  Engineer  Battalion 
here  at  Bao  Loc.  Keep  up  the  good  work, 
Sonny. 


BLOOD  FOR  PEACE 
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majority  of  American  students  who  are 
Intelligent,  responsible,  and  mature  be- 
yond their  years. 


CONGRESSMAN  WHALEN  PAYS 
TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  GLEN  J.  Mc- 
CLERNON 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31.  1969 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF   FLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  31,  1969 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  October 
15  antiwar  moratorium  received  a  great 
deal  of  publicity  in  all  news  media  across 
the  country. 

I  would  imagine  the  impression  of  the 
moratorium  in  the  minds  of  many  Amer- 
icans centers  about  the  highly  vocal  mi- 
nority who  used  the  occasion  to  berate 
everything  from  the  establishment  to 
the  draft  to  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  cond^nns  edl 
those  yoimg  people  who  totrfc  part  in  ex- 
pressing dissent,  because  that  oversimpli- 
fication can  be  just  as  damaging  to  the 
Nation's  future  and  as  unrealistic  as  the 
empty  mouthings  of  the  extreme  radicals 
on  the  far  left  fringe  who  ingrain  them- 
selves into  legitimate  forms  of  peaceful 
protest  so  they  can  ultimately  subvert 
and  discredit  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  report  to 
this  body  that  October  15,  the  antiwar 
moratorium  day  was  generally  a  day  of 
moderate,  peaceful  demonstrations  on 
the  college  and  university  campuses  in 
Florida.  In  my  own  district,  some  stu- 
dents at  Florida  Technological  Univer- 
sity, located  between  Orlando  and  Cape 
Kennedy,  sponsored  a  "Blood  for  Peace" 
drive.  The  drive,  which  is  continuing  and 
will  last  at  least  imtil  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, is  being  coordinated  through  the 
Central  Florida  Blood  Bank  at  Orlando. 
To  date.  40  pints  of  blood  have  been 
donated  by  faculty,  staff,  and  students 
to  the  blood  bank.  In  fact,  it  Is  ab-eady 
being  put  to  good  use. 

A  Vietnam  veteran  in  a  hospital  in 
Brevard  County,  Fla.,  has  already  re- 
ceived some  of  this  Itfesaving  FTU  blood 
from  the  blood  for  peace  drive.  Two  FTU 
students,  John  Davis  and  Darryl  Bannis- 
ter, originated  the  drive  and  have  inter- 
ested student  leaders  at  other  Florida 
colleges  and  universities  in  expanding 
the  drive  throughout  the  State. 

I  am  very  proud  of  these  students  at 
Florida  Technological  University,  as  I 
am  of  all  the  responsible,  dedicated  stu- 
dents in  Florida  and  on  the  campuses 
visited  by  those  of  us  who  were  members 
of  a  special  factfinding  team  earlier  in 
the  session.  They  represent  the  great 


Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  finest  Air  Force 
ofllcers  I  ever  have  been  privUeged  to 
know.  ^ 

He  is  Brig.  Gen.  Glen  J.  McClemon, 
who  today  retires  from  active  duty  after 
a  career  of  devoted  service  to  the  Nation. 

Military  officers  are  officers  and  gen- 
tlemen by  act  of  Congress.  In  my  humble 
opinion.  General  "Mac"  Is  the  epitome  of 
what  that  statement  represents. 

Yet,  lurking  barely  below  the  surface 
of  the  hard-working,  efficient  executive 
is  a  rapidflre  wit  of  astounding  range  and 
variety.  General  "Mac,"  with  a  light- 
ning quip,  can  lessen  the  tension  of  a 
complex  discussion  in  an  instant. 

He  leaves  the  stewardship  of  the  De- 
fense Electronics  Supply  Center  in  Day- 
ton after  an  enviable  record  of  accom- 
plishment. The  center  has  been  accorded 
high  marks  under  his  leadership  for 
meeting  the  demands  placed  upon  it  by 
the  mihtary  services  and  for  performing 
its  function  at  the  least  possible  expense 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

Speaking  as  a  former  supply  officer,  I 
know  that  there  is  virtually  no  glamor  to 
be  found  in  logistics.  Thus,  the  enthu- 
siasm and  efficiency  of  the  personnel  of 
the  Defense  Electronics  Supply  Center 
represent  the  best  kind  of  testimonial  to 
the  performance  of  a  commander. 

General  "Mac"  took  on  the  assignment 
of  directing  DESC  after  service  at  nearby 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  There, 
he  was  the  base  commander,  running  the 
2750th  Air  Base  Unit,  or,  as  he  so  in- 
imitably phrased  it  "in  charge  of  roads 
and  commodes." 

At  a  massive  installation  like  Wright- 
Patterson,  the  responsibilities  of  the  base 
commander  easily  can  lead  to  a  pre- 
mature case  of  ulcers  and  other  ills.  But 
General  "Mac"  took  to  it  with  a  relish 
and  earned  for  himself  the  unprece- 
dented accolade  from  the  civilian  com- 
munity of  "mayor  of  Wright-Patterson." 
A  burly  man— a  "large  leprachaun" 
might  be  the  best  description— General 
"Mac"  was  indefatigable  in  confronting 
the  many  problems  that  came  across  his 
desk  as  the  base  commander.  He  also 
exhibited  understanding  and  concern  for 
the  civilian  community  to  a  degree  rarely 
found  in,  or  required  of,  officers  in  such 
posts.  A  notable  example  was  his  de- 
cision to  speak  out  frankly  about  the 
possibility  of  increased  density  around 
the  base  ultimately  threatening  its  flight 
operations  and  perhaps  its  very  exist- 
ence. 
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He  did  not  have  to  become  involved. 
He  could  have  let  the  matter  go  and 
thereby  spared  himself  the  rigors  of  the 
embroilment  that  was  certain  to  follow. 
But  he  did  become  involved.  And  al- 
though the  matter  is  today  not  yet  re- 
solved, the  fact  that  he  alerted  the  pub- 
lic when  he  did  may  be  central  to  ulti- 
mate resoluticm. 

The  Nation  is  indebted  to  intelligent, 
dedicated  military  men  like  Gen.  Glen  J. 
McClemon.  We  have  been  most  fortu- 
nate to  have  him  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Air  Force  during  this  critical  phase 
of  our  history. 

We  in  the  Greater  Dayton  area,  in 
losing  an  esteemd  military  man,  have 
gained  another  citizen  since  General 
"Mac"  and  his  family  have  elected  to 
reside  in  our  community  in  retirement. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  General  Mc- 
Clemon to  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Further.  I  insert  here- 
with an  illuminating  perspective  of  this 
good  man  as  written  by  Jim  Fain,  the 
editor  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News: 

General  Glen  J.  McOlemon  who  Is  stepping 
down  as  Commander  of  the  DESC  out  on 
Wilmington  Pike  has  mwe  on^Uners  than 
any  stand-up  comedian  who  works  for  money. 
They  call  htm  the  Air  Force's  Bob  Hope — 
and  with  reason.  Long  on  material,  he  is 
often  bluer  than  Hope,  sometimes  It's  off  In 
the  wild  blue  yonder. 

When  Mac  took  over  at  Dessle,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  threw  one  of  Its  infrequent 
fish  fries  for  the  home  grown  military  Indus- 
trial complex.  It  honored  both  Mac  and 
Aximlral  Bob  Northwood  who  was  retiring 
as  Dessie's  skipper  who  now  lives  here  and 
works  for  the  Mead  Corporation. 

The  events  that  the  Chamber  has  have 
never  been  starchy  vrtth  protocol  despite  the 
black  tie  bit.  But  there  usually  have  been  a 
few  little  speeches  by  nice  guys  who  clear 
their  throats  a  lot  and  make  a  couple  of 
"era"  in  everv  sentence. 

These  soirees  have  not  been  blUed  as  hav- 
ing variety  and  action  packed  entertainments. 
Mac  and  Bob  changed  that  by  coming  up 
with  gracious  little  speeches  that  didn't  say 
they  owed  it  all  to  their  vrtves  and  families 
and  their  fine  teams  who  supported  them  on 
their  Jobs.  They  danced  on  stage  wearing 
blazers  and  straw  boaters  and  went  Into  a 
soft-shoe  routine.  John  Torley.  the  Cham- 
ber's President,  was  saying  things  with  an 
Irreverant  sUde  introduction,  showing  all  the 
unflattering  pictures  of  Mac  from  the  time 
Ma/,  was  bom  on  a  farm  near  Sprlngfleld, 
Missouri.  Then  Mac  had  the  microphone,  on 
the  balls  of  his  feet  like  a  Pro  has  with  timing. 
"That  was  on  Labor  Day,  the  day  I  was  bom," 
he  told  Torley.  "I  didn't  think  anything 
about  it^-shucks,  I  thought  everybody  was 
bom  on  Labor  Day." 

Then  he  pointed  his  comments  to  the  Mas- 
ter of  Ceremonies.  "Torley  is  pretty  skinny," 
he  said.  "He's  the  male  Twiggy.  Tou  cant 
tell  which  way  he's  facing,  imlesa  you  look 
at  his  feet." 

There  was  more,  not  all  printable.  Almost 
everybody  there  was  the  target  of  an  indi- 
vidual thrust. 

When  Mac  first  came  here  as  base  com- 
mander at  Wright-Patterson  he  attracted 
attention,  mainlv  with  such  exploits  as  put- 
ting a  two-seater  outhouse  on  the  front  lawn 
of  four-star  General  Mark  Bradley  on  Hal- 
loween. But  all  the  while  he  was  stream- 
lining  the  base  commander's  Job. 

Prom  the  beginning  he  operated  like  the 
mayor  of  a  big  city— which  is  pretty  much 
the  Job  of  a  base  commander  at  Wright- 
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Patterson.  He  dekreloped  Ualson  with  sur- 
rounding coDxm unities,  township  trustees, 
city  council  members,  and  county  commis- 
sioners. He  helped  Wright  State  University 
get  off  the  e^uAd  and  worked  with  area 
offlclaJs  on  devising  a  highway  system  lor  the 
complex. 

He  is  a  good   dian  as  well  as  a   fun  guy 
and  It  Is  well  to  kitow  th&t  he  will  be  around. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TEXTILES  AND  OKINAWA 


October  31,  1969 


THE  MURPHY  jAMENDMENT  TO  THE 
ECONOMIC  pPPORTUNITY  ACT 

1 

HON.  JOHA  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  nxxNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31.  1969 

Mr.  ERLENhIoRN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  contribute  my  thoughts  to 
the  considerable  discussion  that  has  been 
taking  place  abput  the  effect  that  the 
Murphy  amendinent  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  I  would  have  on  the  legal 
services  prograii  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

As  you  know,!  a  Governor  now  may 
vfito  an_  entire  legal  services  program  if 
he  sees  fit.  The]  Director  of  OEO  may, 
however,  overrid^  that  veto.  It  is  his  duty 
ir  man  the  same  range 
hat  are  available  to  you 


to  assure  the  pi 
of  legal  services 
and  me 

The  Murphy 
State  Govemo 
programs  in  wh 
eliminate  the  ex 
Director  to  ove 


Amendment  would  allow 
to  veto  legal  services 
tie  or  in  part  and  would 
pting  power  of  the  OEO 
ide  the  veto.  By  inhibit- 
ing, as  this  amendment  would,  these 
citizens'  access  Ui  the  law  to  seek  redress 
for  their  grievanices,  I  believe  we  would 
be  closing  the  dqor  to  the  court  and  in- 
viting redress  in  ttie  streets. 

If  this  prograii  is  to  protect  the  legal 
interests  of  its  peneflciaries,  and  thus 
promote  the  int^est  of  this  Nation  as  a 
whole,  I  hope  w4  in  this  House  will  act 
to  retain  the  le^l  services  program  as 
presently  prescri(>ed  by  Congress. 

In  the  event  thut  my  colleagues  did  not 
happen  to  hear  a  recent  WMAL  editorial 
on  this  subject,  I. submit  the  text  of  that 
message  for  inclusion  in  the  Record,  £is 
follows :  j 

[A  WMAL  ed^orlal,  Oct.  22. 1969) 
Leave  Lec^l  Services  Alone 
The  Senate's  rec4nt  vote  to  give  governors 
veto  power  over  Neighborhood  Legal  Services 
projects  Is  an  ama^ng  overreactlon  against  a 
smattering  of  abusfes.  The  House  should  re- 
store the  present  syitem,  which  gives  only  the 
Director  of  Economjc  Opportunity  the  power 
to  eliminate  Legal  feervlces  programs.  In  this 
case,  we  believe  aontrol  of  the  prograjns 
should  be  centrallaid  at  the  Federal  level  for 
the  sake  of  equal  juitice. 

Legal  Services  Is]  the  anti-poverty  project 
that  provides  free  legal  services  to  the  poor. 
As  OEO  Director  Donald  Rumsfeld  has  s&ld. 
this  project  gives  Ijhe  poor  the  opportunity 
to  take  their  grievances  to  court  rather  than 
to  the  streets. 
The  symboUc  figure  of  Justice  wears  a 
The  Senate's  vote  lifts  that  blind- 
can  take  a  peek.  Such  an 
action  can  eliminate  a  poor  person  from 
equal  Justice  befori  the  courts.  This  vote  Is 
unworthy  of  the  Sei  ate. 


blindfold 

fold  so  that  Justice 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAAOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  31.  1969 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  timely 
and  excellent  editorial  recently  appeared 
In  the  Greenville  News,  Greenville,  S.C. 
along  with  an  equally  splendid  article 
from  the  San  Diego,  Calif..  Union. 

I  commend  these  two  articles  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress and  to  our  friends  and  allies 
throughout  the  world: 

(Prom  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News] 
Textiles  and  Okinawa 
Awhile  back  an  editorial  discussing  th« 
textile  imports  situation  wound  up  with  a 
suggestion  that  the  United  States  tie  the 
Issue  of  Japanese  Imports  to  the  question  of 
changing  the  status  of  American  occupation 
of  Okinawa. 

And  now  word  Is  drifting  down  from 
Washington,  via  correspondents  quoting  reli- 
able sources,  that  the  Nixon  administration 
is  considering  doing  exactly  that.  If  so,  it's 
only  about  time  this  country  got  "hard 
nosed"  with  the  Japanese  on  textiles. 

Commerce  Secretary  Stans  recently  asked 
textile  area  congressmen  for  a  little  more 
time  before  kicking  off  Imports  quota  legisla- 
tion. He  said  the  United  States  and  Japan 
would  discuss  Imports  in  September 

Well  and  good,  but  time  is  beginning  to 
run  out  on  getting  Japan  to  agree  to  volun- 
tary restrictions  on  textile  goods  shipped 
into  this  country.  Foreign  textiles  are  flood- 
ing American  markets  this  year,  running  13 
per  cent  higher  than  in  1968.  Japan  is  the 
key  to  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  Japanese  are  being  both  tough  and 
one-way.  They  have  refused  point  blank  so 
far  to  even  consider  voluntary  controls.  At 
the  same  time  they  enforce  one  of  the  world's 
toughest  Import  control  systems  on  items  al- 
lowed into  Japan. 

At  the  bottom  of  today's  page  Is  an  ex- 
cellent, concise  appraisal  of  American-Jap- 
anese relations  by  the  San  Diego,  Calif., 
Union,  outlining  the  strategic,  economic  and 
political  complexities.  The  textile  problem 
has  to  be  considered  In  context  with  all  of 
these,  especially  the  balance  of  trade 
question. 

But  of  all  the  economic  matters  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  textiles  prob- 
ably Is  the  most  critical  for  this  country. 

Something  has  to  give  In  this  situation, 
and  give  soon.  Continued  flooding  of  Ameri- 
can markets  and  uncertainty  for  the  domes- 
tic textile  industry  can  play  havoc  with  the 
economies  of  several  states  In  the  immediate 
future. 

A  textile  slump  later  this  fiscal  year  could 
wreck  South  Carolina's  high,  tight  budget, 
financed  by  tax  Increases.  The  whole  state 
could  experience  a  recession,  crippling  many 
new  programs  designed  to  raise  living,  health 
and  educational  standards  for  all  South 
Carolina. 

A  textile  slump  also  would  slow  down,  if 
not  stop,  the  textile  industry's  continuing 
efforts  to  provide  employment  for  members 
of  minority  groups  trying  to  climb  the  eco- 
nomic ladder. 

President  Nixon  promised  in  his  campaign 
to  alleviate  the  textile  situation.  His  adminis- 
tration has  to  deliver,  not  only  because  of 
politics,  but  because  the  textile  Industry  Is 
vital  to  the  economic  and  sociological  health 
of  America. 

The  fact  is  that  the  nation  cannot  put  off 
much  longer  giving  relief  and  protection  to 
an  industry  whose  geographic  location,  skill 


requirement  level  and  ability  to  train  un- 
skilled people  make  it  peculiarly  valuable  in 
the  national  effort  to  raise  people  from  pov- 
erty and  wipe  out  racial  Job  problems. 

The  textile  industry  Is  every  bit  as  im- 
portant to  America  as  Okinawa  is  to  Japan — 
If  not  more  so.  Linking  the  two  may  be  the 
way  to  obtain  a  solution  to  a  pressing 
problem. 

Meanwhile,  textile  area  congressmen  should 
keep  their  quota  bills  handy  Just  in  case  all 
else  falls.  If  the  Japanese  have  shown  no 
sign  of  cooperation  by  October,  both  the 
administration  and  Congress  should  move  to 
take  unilateral  American  action. 


(Prom  the   San   Diego    (Calif.)    Union] 

American-Japanese  Relations 
The  signs  are  unmistakable  that  relations 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan  are  approaching  a  serious  climax. 

Best  known  of  the  problems  Is  the  issue 
of  Okinawa.  The  Japanese  have  made  a 
major  case  out  of  regaining  full  control  of 
the  strategic  Island — insisting,  in  some 
cases,  upon  having  the  final  decision  as  to 
its  military  use. 

The  United  States  has  indicated  its 
willingness  to  relinquish  some  civil 
authority  of  the  island.  But  under  the 
present  volatile  conditions  in  Asia,  the  se- 
curity of  Japan,  as  well  as  of  the  United 
States,  requires  that  we  have  full  military 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  our  strategic  defense 
bases  on  Okinawa. 

Looming  equally  large  as  a  source  of  major 
difference  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  also,  are  economic  problems  that  have 
reached   emergency  proportions. 

The  efficiency  of  Japanese  Industry,  the 
quality  of  its  goods,  its  labor  advantages, 
coupled  with  inflation  in  the  United  States — 
and  Japan's  protectionism — are  visible  symp- 
toms of  a  condition  under  which  the  United 
States  last  year  spent  $1.5  billion  more  In 
buying  Japanese  goods  than  Japan  spent  in 
the  United  States. 

In  another  area  of  concern  there  appears 
to  be  a  slowly  maturing  atmosphere  of  under- 
standing. Japan  is  living  in  growing  fear  of 
the  ominous  shadow  of  a  developing  Com- 
munist Chinese  atomic  capability. 

As  a  result,  her  relations  with  the  United 
States  now  are  colored  less  and  less  by 
radical  student  rioting  and  spurious  leftist 
clamor.  The  Japanese  see  clearly  the  stabiliz- 
Ing  nature  of  a  United  States  presence  in  the 
area  and,  conversely,  fear  the  vacuum  that 
our  departure  will  create. 

Our  discussions  are  thus  down  to  the  bed- 
rock issues  of  economics  and  defense.  And 
we  are  holding  them  at  the  highest  levels. 
Two  American  cabinet  members  have  met 
in  Tokyo  recently  with  their  Japanese  coun- 
terparts. 

The  high  level  conferences  will  continue 
in  Washington  next  month.  Prime  Minister 
Elsaku  Sato  has  scheduled  a  meeting  with 
President  Nixon  later  this  year. 

In  addition  to  Okinawa  defense  and  trade, 
Mr.  Sato  and  Mr.  Nixon  vi-lll  have  before 
them  the  Important  question  of  Japan's  role 
in  Asia  after  the  Vietnam  War  ends,  and  the 
possible  renewal  of  the  defense  treaty. 

No  small  part  of  Japan's  economic  ad- 
vantage lies  in  the  fact  that  she  spends  less 
per  capita  for  defense  than  any  major  nation. 
On  the  other  hand,  Japan  is  a  brldgr  between 
the  United  States  and  Asia.  Her  well-being 
is  vital  to  the  United  States  which  spends 
billions  for  Pacific  security. 

It  is  plain  that  the  mutual  interests  of  the 
two  powers  are  many,  the  problems  between 
them  are  not  Insoluble.  Now  Is  the  time,  as 
President  Nixon's  Asian  policy  is  in  the 
emerging  state,  for  the  two  great  nations  to 
drive  forward  to  an  enduring  accord  which 
will  enhance  the  security  of  the  entire  Pa- 
cific basin. 


October  31,  1969 


PRAYER  AGAINST  POVERTY 
WEEKEND 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  31.  1969 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ditions of  poverty  are  becoming  more 
acute  for  many  disadvantaged  members 
of  our  society.  Recently,  a  number  of 
States  decided  to  cut  back  on  welfare, 
health,  and  education  payments.  Unfor- 
tunately, my  own  State,  New  York,  was 
one  of  these.  The  Governor  and  the  State 
legislature  saw  fit  to  reduce  the  pay- 
ments while  increasing  expenditures  for 
relatively  insignificant  programs.  The  re- 
sult of  such  an  ordering  of  priorities  is 
all  too  easily  predictable.  Our  problems 
stemming  from  widespread  poverty  will 
only  be  aggravated. 

On  October  23,  in  the  National  Con- 
ference for  Christians  and  Jews  national 
headquarters,  43  West  57th  Street,  I 
met  with  a  group  of  concerned  clergy- 
men of  all  faiths  to  protest  the  decision 
of  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of  New 
York  State.  The  occasion  was  moving  and 
memorable.  My  colleagues,  especially 
those  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
will  find  the  following  statement  of  the 
Prayer  Against  Poverty  Weekend  most 
helpful: 

PRAYER  Against  Poverty  Weekend 
As  clergymen  representing  the  three  major 
religious  faiths  of  New  York  City,  we  are 
compelled  by  conscience  and  faith  to  speak 
out  in  one  voice  regarding  the  suffering  In- 
flicted upon  so  many  of  our  citizens — chil- 
dren, the  disabled,  the  elderly  and  the  poor— 
as  a  result  of  State  budget  cutbacks. 

We  feel  that  it  is  our  moral  obligation  to 
communicate  to  our  congregations  our  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  widespread  suffering 
m  New  York  City  caused  by  the  recent  State 
budget  cuts  in  health,  education  and  social 
services.  We  are  extremely  concerned  that  too 
few  New  Yorkers  recognize  the  intense  hard- 
ship being  experienced  by  low-Income  and 
welfare-recipient  families  as  a  result  of  these 
cutbacks  in  basic  services. 

For  example,  do  most  New  Yorkers  realize 
that  each  person  on  public  assistance  re- 
ceives only  66<t  per  day  for  food;  that  there 
is  no  provision  for  transportation,  furniture 
and  clothing,  telephones,  school  supplies,  or 
laundry  and  cleaning  needs  in  the  present 
State  welfare  budget? 

Are  most  New  Yorkers  aware  that  by  low- 
ering eligibility  levels  the  State  eliminated 
200,000  low-income  persons  from  the  Medic- 
aid rolls?  Or  that  low-Income  (non-wel- 
fare) families  must  pay  the  first  20%  of  their 
medical  costs  before  they  become  eligible 
for  Medicaid? 

We  believe  that  the  funds  to  meet  this 
crisis  can  be  made  available  without  addi- 
tional taxation  on  the  working  man.  Since 
1959,  Governor  Rockefeller  has  Imposed  43 
new  revenue  tax  measures,  only  one  of  which 
raised  levies  specifically  on  high  Income 
groups  and  only  one  of  which  Increased  taxes 
on  business.  All  other  taxes  adopted  since 
then  hit  hardest  at  middle-Income  famlUes 
by  raising  sales,  use.  and  excise  taxes.  As  a 
concrete  proposal,  we  suggest  that  perhaps 
some  of  the  required  funds  could  be  derived 
from  on-going  non-essential  programs,  such 
as: 

(1)  The  Albany  Mall— the  first  estimate 
for  Its  construction  was  $600  million;  the 
present  estimate  Is  $1.5  bllUon. 
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(2)  The  Golf  Course  at  $1.6  million. 

(3)  TTie  snow-making  machine  at  $35,000. 

(4)  The  hundreds  of  mlUlons  poured  In- 
to the  uncontrollably  expanding  State  high- 
way network. 

We  will  be  asking  our  congregations  to  re- 
spond to  this  "Prayer  Against  Poverty 
Weekend"  because  we  are  convinced  that 
the  people  of  New  York  City  have  a  human- 
itarian and  religious  concern  for  their  fel- 
low man  and  will  not  stand  Idly  by  as  mil- 
lions of  poor,  aged  and  disabled  suffer.  We 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  despair  and  the 
decay  gripping  the  disadvantaged  In  our 
midst.  We  therefore  call  upon  all  men  of 
good  will  to  pray,  in  their  own  way,  for  an 
end  to  the  needless  poverty  and  human  in- 
dignities that  exist  In  our  affluent  America 
of  1969. 

Finally,  we  call  upon  aU  New  Yorkers  to 
commit  themselves  to  taking  positive  steps 
to  correct  this  situation  by  urging  Governor 
Rockefeller  and  the  State  Legislature  to  con- 
vene a  special  session  to  reverse  the  budget 
cutbacks. 

Participants  at  the  announcement  includ- 
ed Fathers  John  Drew  and  John  Mortell, 
designated  by  Msgr.  Gustav  Schultheiss,  Dean 
of  the  Bronx  Catholic  Clergy,  to  represent 
all  of  the  Catholic  priests  in  the  Bronx; 
Father  Donohue,  Our  Saviour  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church;  Rabbi  David  Hollander,  Mt.  Eden 
Center  of  the  Bronx.  President  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Orthodox  Rabbis;  Rev.  Dr. 
Dan  Potter,  Executive  Director,  Coxmcil  of 
Churches.  City  of  New  York;  Rev.  Roy  Lar- 
sen.  Executive  Secretary.  Bronx  Division. 
Council  of  Churches  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
Rev.  Robert  Meyer,  Bronx  Presbyterian 
Church  Program  Counselor;  Father  David 
Wayne,  St.  Edmund's  and  St.  Simeon's  Epis- 
copal Churches.  Bronx;  Rabbi  Abraham 
Krantz,  Tremont  Temple;  Jerome  Levinrad, 
Director.  Bronx  Regional  Office  American 
Jewish  Congress. 

Also  represented  were  leaders  of  the  Bronx 
Alliance  for  Adequate  Living,  a  coalition  of 
social  service  agencies,  social  workers,  com- 
munity and  neighborhood  organlsiations,  reli- 
gious leaders  and  elected  public  officials  al- 
lied to  seek  reversal  of  the  State  budget  cuts. 
Miss  Marjorle  Mazel,  Director  of  Forest 
Neighborhood  House  Service  Center  and  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Bronx  Alliance  for 
Adequate  Living,  was  also  present. 
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are  even  alive.  I  thank  your  office  for  the 
thoughtful  reply  I  received  on  September  4, 
and  I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  the  Ad- 
ministration's efforts  on  behalf  of  our 
soldiers  who  are  prisoners  of  war. 

Unfortunately,  Hanoi's  secrecy  has  not 
changed;  unfortunately,  famUles  still  live 
from  day  to  day  in  uncertainty,  refused  in- 
formation about  their  friends  or  loved  ones, 
knowing  nothing  about  the  soldiers  who 
may  or  may  not  have  given  their  lives  In  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
I  willingly  join  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  urging  you  to  declare  this  Veterans'  Day, 
November  11,  a  "Day  of  National  Concern" 
for  missing  servicemen  and  prisoners  of  war 
In  Vietnam.  I  also  urge  that  you  make  such 
a  proclamation  during  the  course  of  your 
planned  address  to  the  Nation  on  November 
3. 

I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  President,  that  as 
a  Nation  we  should  lower  our  voices.  I  earn- 
estly believe,  however,  that  November  1 1  will 
be  a  time  to  raise  all  our  voices — in  unison. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  V.  Roth,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31,  1969 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
Veterans  Day,  November  11,  will  be  an 
appropriate  time  for  us  to  call  on  Hanoi 
once  again  to  release  the  nsunes  of 
American  prisoners  of  war.  Accordingly, 
I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  earlier  this  week : 

October  30,  1969. 

Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  my  letter  to  you 
of  August  15.  I  expressed  my  concern  for 
American  troops  who  are  currently  being 
held  prisoners  of  war  In  North  Vietnam.  I 
said  then,  and  I  believe  now,  that  the  very 
real  tragedy  Is  that  Hanoi's  obstinate  re- 
fusal to  release  the  names  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention, 
has  left  families  of  missing  servicemen 
without  any  Idea  whether  their  loved  ones 


COUNTRY    MUSIC    GROWS    IN 
TIDEWATER 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  31.  1969 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mi.  Speaker, 
Norfolk  and  the  Tidewater  area  of  Vir- 
ginia are  rapidly  achieving  national 
recognition  as  one  of  America's  historic 
centers  of  country  music. 

This  achievement  of  national  recogni- 
tion is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  ener- 
getic efforts  of  one  of  Norfolk's  native 
sons,  Irvine  B.  Hill,  the  executive  vice 
president  of  Norfolk's  distinctive  and 
highly  regarded  music  station,  WCMS, 
and  to  the  imaginative  leadership  of  the 
station's  president,  George  A.  Crump. 

Mr.  Hill  discovered  that  the  founder 
of  the  Grand  Ol'  Opry.  Judge  George 
Dewey  Hay,  was  buried  in  Forest  Lawn 
Cemetery  in  Norfolk.  Mr.  Crump  and  Mr. 
Hill  felt  it  would  be  appropriate  to  build 
a  memorial  to  the  man  who  guided  the 
Grand  Ol'  Opry's  destiny  for  30  years, 
from  1925  to  1955.  As  chairman  of  the 
Hay  Memorial  Fund,  and  from  the  con- 
tributions of  country  music  lovers,  in- 
cluding thousands  of  nickels  and  dimes, 
Mr.  Hill  fulfilled  his  dream  for  an  ap- 
propriate memorial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  honored  to  be  pres- 
ent for  the  imveiling  ceremonies  of  the 
Hay  memorial,  along  with  country  music 
singing  star  Minnie  Pearl,  Mr.  Hill,  and 
many  others. 

On  that  occasion,  I  recall  Mr.  Hill 
said : 

The  memorial  represents  a  public  effort  to 
give  recognition  to  a  man  who  had  a  great 
infiuence  on  the  world  of  music. 

Subsequent  to  the  unveUing  ceremo- 
nies, Mr.  Hill  has  brought  numerous 
country  music  stars,  such  as  Johnny 
Cash,  to  Norfolk  to  pay  tribute  to  Judge 

Hay. 

During  Johnny  Cash's  visit  to  Norfolk 
last  month  the  singing  star  told  why 
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country  music  tiad  suddenly  become  so 
popular.  Cash  said: 

More  folks  ar«  reftllzlng  that  thU  music 
la  of  the  people  and  of  our  time  .  .  .  good 
oovmtry  music,  that  Is  .  .  .  Historians  should 
be  able  to  hear  tkese  songs  100  years  from 
now  and  tell  something  about  what  we  were 
Uke. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend 
Oeorge  Crump  and  Irvine  Hill  for  the 
excellent  work  t|iey  are  doing  to  build 
and  to  expand  the  legend  of  coimtry 
music,  and  mort  specifically ,  for  what 
they  are  doing  In  the  Tidewater  area. 
Mr.  Crump  has  developed  WCMS  from  a 
small,  local  station  into  one  of  this  coim- 
try's  finest  propcments  of  country  music, 
with  the  most  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Hill. 

The  fact  that  they  have  accomplished 
this  while  directing  the  daily  operations 
of  radio  station  WCMS  and  at  the  same 
time  providing  excellent  and  versatile 
leadership  to  va^rious  civic  groups,  in- 
cluding Old  Dom^on  University,  makes 
their  achievement  all  the  more  remark- 
able and  commendable. 

Country  muslc^  lovers  are  indeed  for- 
timate  to  have  siich  effective  and  persua- 
sive adTDcates  as  Tidewater's  George 
Cfump'Shd  Irvine  Hill,  and  Mr.  Crump 
and  Mr.  Hill,  in  turn,  are  fortunate  to 
have  such  picturesque  and  worthy  music 
to  inspire  them. 


WRITE  YOtJR  LAWMAKERS 

JAM  L. 


HON.  WILLI 


HUNGATE 


or  I  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  ^F  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  dctober  31,  1969 

Mr.  HUNGAT^.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
closed article  givles  some  advice  on  how 
our  constituents !  can  help  us  to  reflect 
their  sentiments  ^ost  accurately. 

I FVom  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News] 
Write  Yptm  Lawmakxss 

Under  the  Unlt^  States'  form  of  repre- 
sentative govemmpnt  It  Is  Imperative  that 
each  member  of  Congress  truly  represent 
his  constituents.  'The  whole  system  breaks 
down  if  he  falls  Qo  understand  the  wishes 
of  the  "folks  back  l^me." 

It  is  the  complaint  of  most  congressmen 
that  the  average  icltizen  doesn't  take  the 
trouble  to  let  his  Representative  know  what 
he  thinks  or  want4  On  the  other  hand  pres- 
sure organizations]  when  an  Issue  is  pend- 
ing, flood  senatofs  and  members  of  the 
House  with  letter^,  telegrams  and  phone 
calls,  most  of  the  jnessages  identical,  show- 
ing the  organized  form-letter  pressure  meth- 
od. One  senator  said  recently  he  had  rather 
get  a  penciled  notel  on  a  sheet  of  dime  tablet 
paper  than  a  thou«nd  form  letters.  .  .  . 

A  letter  beats  a  ahone  call  because  It  con- 
stitutes a  written  record  and  require*  a 
written  reply.  Reaching  a  member  of  Con- 
gress by  telephon^  Is  difficult  because  he 
spends  so  much  tjlme  in  sessions  and  at- 
tending commltteoj  meetings.  He  will,  how- 
ever, read  and  Initial  nearly  every  piece  of 
mall. 

Don't  write  a  lon^  letter.  Make  it  short  and 
snappy  and  to  tl*  point.  Make  sure  the 
name  and  address  are  legible. 

Know  your  position  and  back  It  up  with 
valid  reasons. 

Don't  make  threats.  They're  offensive  and 
Ineffective. 
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A  personal  letter  is  better  than  a  form 
type,  or  even  a  petition. 

However  you  feel,  congressmen  say,  please 
write — and  often.  They  want  to  hear  from 
you. 

If  you  dont  write,  then  don't  go  arotind 
town  orally  blaming  Congreaa  for  what  hap- 
pens. 


October  31,  1969 


BIO  TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorials  for  today  are  from  the  Trenton 
Evening  Times;  the  Jersey  Journal;  and 
the  Hudson  EMspatch,  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  The  editorials  follows: 
(Prom  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Evening  Times, 
JiUy  18.  1969] 
Tares   LoBBT   Nevkx   Quits 

The  big-truck  lobby  in  Congress  Is  at  It 
again,  trying  to  hog  a  larger  share  of  the 
crowded  public  highway  space. 

Last  year  a  bill  permitting  the  operation  of 
bigger  and  heavier  trucks  on  the  Interstate 
system  passed  the  U.S.  Senate  but  died  In  the 
House  in  the  face  of  heavy  opposition  from 
the  newspapers  and  from  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  no  mean  lobbyist 
Itself. 

But  again  this  year  a  big-truck  bill  has 
been  rolled  out  Eind  is  currently  the  subject 
of  hearings  before  a  House  Public  Works 
subcommittee. 

The  bill,  H.R.  11870,  would  not  of  Itself 
mandate  the  new  size  and  weight  limits. 
But  it  would  permit  the  states  to  adopt 
them,  thus  enabling  the  truck  lobby  to  turn 
its  full  attention  to  the  legislatures,  many  of 
which  are  setups  for  the  kind  of  pressure  this 
industry  can  bring  to  bear. 

Among  other  things,  the  bill  Increases 
single  axle  weights  from  18.000  pounds  to 
20,000  pounds;  increases  tandem  axle  weights 
from  32.000  to  34.000  pounds;  increases  width 
Umlts  from  8  to  8vi  feet  plus  additional 
width  for  tire  bulge  and  exterior  mirrors  and 
lights;  sets  length  limits  at  70  feet,  and  re- 
places the  maximum  gross  weight  limit  of 
73.280  pounds  with  a  formula  that  would 
make  it  possible  for  a  nine-axle  monster  to 
carry  108,500  pounds. 

Trucks  are  already  far  too  big  and  heavy. 
The  sight  of  a  full  rig  highballing  down  the 
highway  is  a  frightening  thing,  and  for  good 
reason.  A  double-trailer  combination  re- 
quires 440  feet  to  stop  at  60  m.p.h.,  compared 
to  182  feet  for  a  passenger  car.  The  trucking 
Industry's  own  figures  show  that  while  heavy 
trucks  comprise  only  1 .54  percent  of  total  ve- 
hicle registrations  and  drive  only  5.33  per- 
cent of  vehicle  miles,  they  are  involved  In 
11.6  percent  of  fatal  accidents — and  In  a  col- 
lision between  a  truck  and  a  passenger  car. 
the  occupant  of  the  car  Is  the  one  who  gets 
killed. 

What  heavier  trucks  would  do  to  highway 
pavements,  shoulders  and  bridges  Is  some- 
thing else  again.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
says  a  2,000-pound  Increase  In  tandem  axle 
load  limits  on  federal  aid  highways  would  re- 
quire $1.6  bllUcn  In  road  upgrading  costs. 
The  Interstate  system's  bridges  aren't  built 
to  carry  axle  loads  of  more  than  32.000  poxmds 
tandem;  state,  county  and  city  bridges,  which 
the  monsters  would  also  use,  were  built  to 
hold  much  leas. 

Passage  of  this  Incredible  bill  would  open 
the  way  to  the  triple-trailer  trucks  and  truck 
trains  that  are  the  industry's  dream.  If  that 
happens,  ordinary  drivers  might  well  consider 


abandoning  the  highways  altogether  for  the 
sake  of  life  and  limb. 

(Prom  the  Jersey  City  (N  J.)  Journal, 

July  32, 1909] 

Big  Tkucx  Bux  Back  in  Housk 

WAaHiNOTOif. — To  the  motorist  who  shud- 
ders when  he  sees  a  big  tractor-trailer  truck 
pounding  down  a  hill  fr<Mn  behind  or  ap- 
proaching a  narrow  road  ahead,  take  heed. 

The  bill  to  permit  even  bigger  trucks  on  the 
highways,  which  nearly  slipped  through  Con- 
gress last  year  until  public  outcry  killed  it, 
is  back  again. 

A  House  public  works  subcommittee  headed 
by  Rep.  John  C.  Kluczynskl  (D-IU.) ,  a  former 
truck  driver  and  an  enthusiastic  sponsor,  Is 
conducting  hearings  on  the  measure  to  per- 
mit wider,  longer  and  heavier  trucks  on  the 
Interstate  highway  system.  The  bill  won  com- 
mittee approval  last  year,  but  some  members 
now  appear  to  be  having  second  thoughts  be- 
cause of  public  criticism. 

The  blU  was  denoimced  as  an  "antl-safetv 
bill"  by  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion. 

It  was  defended  by  trucking  Interests  as  a 
means  of  enabling  construction  of  safer 
trucks  and  as  a  long  overdue  unfreezing  of 
truck  size  limits  set  by  the  1960  Highway 
Act.  For  truckers,  bigger  vehicles  mean  big- 
ger loads  and  more  profits. 

The  bill  would  allow  Em  Increase  in  maxi- 
mum width  from  8  to  8Vi  feet  (plus  side  mir- 
rors and  other  outcropplngs) .  and  it  contains 
a  formula  that  would  increase  maximum 
loaded  weight  from  73.280  pounds  to  l08.5on 
pounds. 

The  bill  contains  a  length  limit — 70  feet. 
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(Prom     the     Union     City      (N.J.)      Hudson 

Dispatch.  Sept.  20.  1969] 

Thk  Sktwat  No  Plack  fob  Trucks 

Two  weeks  ago  this  newspaper  pointed  out 
the  dangers  Inherent  in  the  federal  moves  to 
allow  larger  trucks  to  use  our  already  over- 
crowded highways.  Now.  Hudson  County  is 
face  to  face  with  an  equally  dangerous  prop- 
osition involving  these  behemoths  of  the 
roads;  allowing  them,  along  with  buses,  to 
use  the  Pulaski  Skyway  between  Jersey  City 
and  Newark. 

This  Is  Incredible  when  you  realize  the 
dangers  and  problems  involved  and  we  agree 
completely  with  Hudson  County  Police  Chief 
Fred  J.  Kropke  In  standing  firm,  despite  any 
state  move,  not  to  allow  trucks  and  buses  on 
the  elevated  highway  as  a  "temporary"  al- 
ternate to  using  a  Newark  pike  bridge  which 
has  been  declared  unsafe  for  them  because 
of  their  weight. 

The  skyway,  a  marvel  when  it  opened  In 
1932  and  stlU  an  engineering  triumph,  was 
not  constructed  with  today's  king-sized  ve- 
hicles— both  trucks  and  cars — In  mind.  It  is 
a  good  road  but  not  suitable  for  trucks  and 
buses.  It  seMns  narrow  enough  when  you're 
driving  along  and  seeing  those  cars  coming 
at  you  in  the  other  direction  with  no  high 
divider  to  separate  traffic. 

Can  you  imagine  what  it  would  mean  to 
have  slow-moving  trucks  crawling  along  the 
grades  with  their  loads?  And  then  buses  try- 
ing to  pass  them  on  the  two-lane  road?  This 
is  no  superhighway  with  three  or  four  lanes 
In  one  direction — It  Juat  has  two  each  way 
and  that's  it,  no  room  for  expansion  unless 
you  want  to  spend  millions  upon  millions 
for  another  skyway. 

After  several  bad  fatal  accidents  on  the 
skyway  In  the  beginning  involving  trucks  It 
was  extreme  pressure  from  the  then  Mayor 
Prank  Hague  of  Jersey  City  that  brought  the 
state  ban  on  trucks  and  buses  several  years 
after  the  highway  had  been  opened.  This 
was  a  wise  move  and  unquestionably  has  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  p>otentlal  tragedies. 
It  should  not  suddenly  be  changed. 


The  state  has  acted  unfairly  with  Hudson 
for  many  years  as  far  as  proper  roads  and 
safety  installaOons.  Just  drive  down  to  the 
shore,  for  instance,  and  note  the  nice,  safe, 
wide  highways — do  we  have  that  here  in 
Hudson?  So.  in  this  case.  New  Jersey  prob- 
ably felt  that  any  ukase  to  shift  trucks  and 
buses  from  Newark  pike  to  the  skyway  should 
be  accepted  without  question — It's  only 
Hudson. 

Fortunately.  Chief  Kropke  after  the  story 
on  the  proposal  appeared  in  Hudson  Dispatch 
this  week,  took  an  Immediate  and  firm 
stand:  No  trucks  or  buses  on  the  skyway.  He 
is  right  and  we  support  him  in  his  decision, 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  safety.  As  he 
pointed  out.  If  a  multiple  truck-car  collUion 
ever  took  place  on  the  skyway  how  would 
help  swiftly  and  effectively  reach  the  crowded 
scene? 

The  chief  meets  on  Monday  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  state  Department  of  Trans- 
portaUon  on  the  impasse.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  wiU  not  be  forced  to  back  down  by 
more  "promlBes"  or  orders  from  the  state. 
The  skyway  is  no  place,  whether  "temporary" 
or  not,  for  trucks.  If  the  state  doesn't  care 
about  the  safety  of  the  average  driver,  at 
least  Chief  Kropke  does. 
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Who  1^  there  to  speak  for  us?  Our  voloas 
will  be  heard  some  day.  Please,  pleaae — let  It 
not  be  too  late  I 

Mrs.  Oust  A.  Obbo. 


WHO  IS  THERE  TO  SPEAK  FOR  US? 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Who  Is 
there  to  speak  for  us?"  is  the  question 
asked  of  me  by  one  of  my  constituents, 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Oberg.  In  my  opinion  the 
answer  is  Mrs.  Oberg,  and  people  like 
her.  For  she  Ls  part  of  the  "silent  ma- 
jority" of  Americans  who  are  beginning 
to  speak  out. 

Mrs.  Oberg's  letter  is  a  welcome  sight 
to  my  oflQce  as  it  gives  me  confidence  in 
the  American  people  that  they  are  not 
just  sitting  idly,  but  are  concerned  for 
the  Nation's  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  share  the  wonderful  feeling  I  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  Oberg's  letter,  I  hereby 
insert  it  in  the  Record  : 

Deak  Mh.  Zwach:  Who  Is  there  to  speak 
for  us?  We  are  the  simple,  honest,  decent 
tax-paying  folks  who  spend  our  entire  lives 
caring  for  famlUes.  working  for  them,  re- 
porting every  penny  of  our  incomes  to  the 
government  and  paying  taxes  asked  of  us, 
not  Involved  with  black  markets  or  hidden 
bank  accounts  in  Switzerland,  not  sitting  in 
high  places,  letting  hoods  and  hoodlums  use 
our  names  or  influence,  not  fleecing  our  own 
government  right  and  left. 

We  are  the  folks  who  send  our  loved  ones 
to  fight  wars  not  of  our  making — we  are  the 
ones  who  support  the  home  town  schools, 
welfare  programs,  fund  drives,  churches,  and 
help  our  neighbors  In  time  of  sorrow  or 
stress. 
Who  is  there  to  speak  for  us? 
Don't  ever  forget,  that  if  there  ever  is.  a 
revolution  In  this  country,  we  millions  of 
simple,  honest,  tax-paying  ordinary  folks 
might  decide  that  we  have  had  enough  of 
the  sort  of  thing  that  seems  to  be  going  on 
in  Washington  these  days. 

We  do  not  own  oil  wells  nor  large  enter- 
prises to  vise  as  tax-dodgers.  We  report  every 
dime  of  our  Income  and  is  it  too  mucE"to 
ask  that  others  do  the  same? 


REJECTS  REPARATIONS 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VntOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  member  of  the  militant  Black 
United  Front  in  Washington  visited  the 
National  Baptist  Memorial  Church  at 
the  morning  worship  service  on  October 
19.  in  order  to  read  a  statement  and  de- 
mand the  sum  of  $250,000  for  "repara- 
tions." 

The  minister  of  the  church,  Dr.  R. 
Stuart  Gri22;ard,  who  is,  I  am  proud  to 
say,  a  resident  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, responded  with  a  written  state- 
ment in  which  he  totally  rejected  the 
"reparations"  concept. 

As  I  believe  Dr.  Grizzard's  remarks 
would  be  of  interest  not  only  to  our  col- 
leagues, but  to  all  who  reswl  this  Record. 
I  Insert  them  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 


■    REPARATIONS,  RESnTOnoN  AND  REPENTANCE 

(By  Dr.  Stuart  Orizzard) 
n  Corinthians  5:    17 — "If  any  man  be  In 
Christ  he  is  a  new  creature  ...  all  things 
are  become  new."  RevelaUon  21:  5— "Behold, 
I  make  aU  things  new." 

A.  INTBODUCTION 

since  the  Black  United  Front  has  come  to 
us  and  presented  these  demands  for  what 
they  caU  reparations.  It  seems  fitting  that  I, 
as  Pastor,  should  make  some  reply  to  them. 
We  do  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  told 
us  they  were  coming  and  that  last  Sunday, 
when  they  wanted  to  come,  they  were  con- 
siderate enough  to  postpone  their  coming 
because  we  had  a  service  of  ordination  for 
Mark  Tracy,  which  involved  sU  ministers, 
and  It  would  have  lengthened  that  already 
long  service  unnecessarily. 

In  time  of  revolution,  as  m  war.  the  first 
casualty  Is  truth.  Revolution  has  a  logic  of 
its  own  but  common  sense,  objectivity,  rea- 
sonableness. Is  turned  aside  for  passionate 
emotion,  confrontation  and  change,  whether 
it  is  purposeful  or  not.  The  voice  of  moder- 
ate progresslveness,  which  tries  to  keep  the 
fabric  of  life  from  being  torn  apart  during 
change,  is  not  heard.  Yet,  I  will  be  heard  on 
this  for  I  know  that  ultimately  it  Is  the  voice 
of  reason  that  will  prevaU. 

I  quite  understand  the  emergency  of  black 
nationalism.  It  Is  a  needed  corrective  for  the 
intransigence  of  a  stubborn  racism  that  Is 
inflexible  in  granting  simple  human  rights 
to  people.  But  that  kind  of  separatism  will 
only  result  In  a  polarization  of  society 
which  wUl  continue  animosity  that  will  per- 
petuate hoatiUty  forever.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  learn  to  accept  one  another  and  Uve 
with  one  another  with  mutual  respect. 

Evidently  we  have  been  selected  because 
we  are  designated  as  the  National  Baptist 
Church  and,  therefore,  representative  of  aU 
Baptists.  Perhaps  through  us  you  hope  to 
reach  other  Baptists.  We  are  not  the  oldest, 
richest,  largest  or  most  Caucasian  of  all 
Baptist  churchee,  as  I  shaU  show  In  the 
course  of  these  remarks. 

A  Baptist  church,  in  structure,  is  a  de- 
mocracy. I  cannot  speak  /or  the  church.  I  can 
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only  speak  to  It.  This  obtains  not  only  for 
this  occasion  but  for  all.  What  I  am  to  say 
does  not  officially  represent  a  reply  by  this 
church  or  Baptists.  It  does  represent  the  deep 
feelings  of  my  own  heart,  given  after  prayer 
and  study.  TTie  demands,  as  presented,  will 
be  received  and  acted  upon  by  the  church 
Iteelf  at  a  later  meeting. 

Evidently,  those  who  composed  these  de- 
mands know  Uttie  of  this  particular  church. 
I  would  not.  for  anything,  defend  the  past 
history  of  prejudice  or  inequities  on  the  part 
of  the  white  majority  in  this  country  in  its 
relationship  with  ethnic  minorities.  It  Is  writ 
in  a  record  of  shame  that  brings  bluahee  to 
the  cheek,  and  in  thU  record  the  Church  of 
Christ  has   not  acquitted  Itself  too  well   in 
trying  to  right  these  wrrongs.  Let  It  be  said, 
however,  that  always  there  were  those,  lay- 
men   and    ministers,     who    did    spaak    out 
against  the  evils  of  racism  and  slavery.  But 
these  voices  and  examples  were  not  heeded. 
The  Indlctznent  brought  here  today  are  not 
always  correct  as  far  as  this  church  is  con- 
cerned.   A   candor  and  a  sense  of  fairness 
makes  it  necessary  to  set  the  record  straight. 
I   do   not   want   to    be    misunderstood    in 
this.  Our  church  is  by  no  means  perfect  in 
Its  adjusta3.ent  to  these  revolutionary  days. 
We  have  not  done  a  great  deal  but  what  we 
have  done  and  are  endeavoring  to  do  should 
be  set  forth. 

I  fully  realize  that  we  are  just  beginning 
to  get  ready,  to  commence,  to  start.  Most 
respectfully.  I  ask  that  you  know  of  what 
we  have  done  and  are  doing. 

(1)  We  are  an  open,  inner  city  church. — 
We  have,  for  more  than  7  years,  gladly  re- 
ceived all  who  will  come  into  our  fellowship 
and  qualify  for  membership  in  our  church, 
without  concern  for  racial,  cultural  or  na- 
tional background.  Our  only  concern  is  that 
they  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour  and 
pledge  to  serve  Him  as  Lord  of  Life.  Not  only 
are  there  scores  of  black  children  In  our 
Sunday  School,  there  are  about  100  people 
who  are  Intwnationals  from  all  over  the 
world  who  have  affiliated  with  our  church. 
At  least  half  of  the  people  who  now  join  our 
church  are  black.  Many  of  these  are  now 
assuming  plaoee  of  leadership  and  responsi- 
bility. If  you  look  around  you  today  you  will 
see  that  approximately  one-third  of  this 
congregation  is  black.  Here  are  some  of  the 
community  Involvements  of  our  church. 

(a)  The  Columbia  Heights  Church  Com- 
munity Project. — This  Is  a  structure  of  com- 
munity churches  to  do  community  work  in 
which  we  have  put  about  $15,000  In  the  last 
four  years.  For  three  years  the  director  of  it 
was  a  black  woman  of  great  charm,  accom- 
plishment, education  and  compassion.  This 
project  has  concerned  Itself  with  clothing 
distribution,  push-cart  Bible  program,  teen- 
age clubs,  tiny  tot  clubs,  and  a  day  care 
center  which  meets  In  our  church.  During 
the  riots  in  1968,  along  with  other  churches 
of  this  area  In  the  project,  we  attempted  to 
alleviate  suffering  through  the  providing  of 
food,  clothing  and  housing. 

During  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  we 
made  available  a  part  of  our  property  as  a 
registration  cent«-  and  groups  within  the 
church  ministered  to  the  needs  of  the  poor 
people. 

(b)  The  five  houses  in  the  next  block  were 
purchased  for  the  purpose  of  doing  commu- 
nity work  and  the  hope  that  we  could  help 
upgrade  the  community. 

(c)  Recently,  part  of  our  reserve  money 
was  placed  in  the  Change  Credit  Union,  a 
black-owned  and  -operated  institution  to 
provide  blacks  with  business  opportujiitles 
and  capital. 

(d)  The  church  will  coosld»  soon  o\ir 
participation  with  responsible  groups  in  the 
rebuilding  of  our  burned  out  area. 
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time,  were  black 
Of   course,   we 


(e)  Last  sumn  «r,  two  members  of  the  staff 
of  this  church.  <ine  part-time  and  one  full- 
ministerial  students, 
have  not  done  enough  to 
minister  In  thess  dlfflcult  days.  But  we  are 
open  and  we  are  earnestly  trying  to  be 
relevant  to  oui  pltuatlon  In  the  name  and 
spirit  of  Christ. 

More  than  thl^  there  are  other  things  that 
have  to  be  said. 

(1)  Reparatiofis  is  not  a  Christian  con- 
cept.— It  Is  a  le^lsm  which  Is  antithetical 
to  the  teaching ,  of  Christ.  It  seems  to  say 
that  the  paymeiit  of  money  can  make  right 
the  past.  I  musis  repudiate  this  concept  be- 
cause It  become*  ridiculous  In  application. 

If  all  the  mji^tlces  of  past  centuries  are 
to  be  dealt  wlthJ  In  this  way,  we  will  never 
settle  the  score.  Should  the  descendants  of 
the  Indians,  whc  reputedly  sold  the  Island 
oi  Manhattan  tb  the  Dutch  for  a  measly 
$24.00,  be  propemy  ctwnpensated  now?  Shall 
the  descendants  of  the  Union  soldiers  who 
were  Idlled  in  thp  Civil  War,  fighting  to  free 
the  slaves,  be  remunerated  now?  Shall  wom- 
en, white  and  blfkck,  until  recently  the  moet 
discriminated  a^lnst  group  In  society,  be 
paid  for  their  generations  of  servitude  as  the 
minions  of  man'^  I  do  not  think  this  can  be 
done.  I 

.  If  y,0ll  are  goli^g  to  play  this  game,  I  have 
what  v^ms  to  iie  to  be  a  just  complaint. 
My  saintly  fathen,  the  latchets  of  whose  shoes 
I  am  not  worthy  to  vuUace.  preached  for  40 
years  for  Baptists  In  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Indiana. 
E^arly  in  his  slxtlies  he  had  a  stroke  and  was 
never  able  to  function  very  well  after  that. 
There  was  no  provision  for  his  retirement, 
disability  or  support.  I  was  forced  to  leave 
this  city,  interriJpt  my  education,  go  home, 
work  in  the  cotton  mills  in  Danville,  Virginia, 
and  on  an  Ice  tifuck  to  support  the  family. 
This  I  was  glad  to  do,  but  It  shouldn't  have 
been  necessary.  ^Baptists  should  have  pro- 
vided for  that  contingency.  They  could  have 
and  should  have. ; 

Reparations  niver  catch  up  with  injury. 
It  cannot  by  its  i  nature  do  so,  and  it  heals 
nothing. 

(2)  Restitution  is  a  Christian  concept. — 
In  this,  by  the  tequestlng  and  granting  of 
forgiveness,  relationships  are  healed  and  one 
trtee  to  make  un  to  the  injured  for  wrongs 
done  him.  This  1^  accomplished  by  love,  sym- 
pathy and  perhaipe  by  material  things  too. 
It  is  done  to  theifjerson  wronged  and  not  to 
his  descendants. 

(3)  Repentandp  is  a  Christian  concept. — 
In  fact,  this  Is  ttie  beginning  of  forgiveness. 
One  is  genuinely  sorry  for  his  sins,  fc*  his 
acts  that  were  wrong,  for  his  hateful  atti- 
tudes. In  genulnle  contrition  he  turns  from 
them,  asks  forgiveness  of  Ood  and  the  people 
he  has  wronged.  Cod's  grace  In  healing  pmw- 
er  comes  when  we  ask  for  It  and  repent.  It 
is  God's  grace  th4t  makes  It  possible  for  there 
to  be  healing  and  a  new  beginning.  His 
grace  makes  It  passible  to  forgive  each  other. 

(4)  Renewal. — tienewal  comes  from  repent- 
ance and  forgiveness.  "If  any  man  be  in 
Christ  he  Is  a  ne^  creature,  all  things  are  be- 
come new."  (II  Corinthians  5:17).  Then  we 
are  told  in  Revaation  21:6.  as  Ood  speaks, 
"Behold  I  make  a|l  things  new." 

The  greatest  Injustices  of  all  time,  the 
cruelest  also,  wyis  the  rejection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Ood's  Soii.  who.  as  a  result  of  rejec- 
tion by  those  he  came  to  save,  was  crucified. 
In  this  foul  act,  Ood,  through  Christ,  became 
completely  Identified  with  sinful  man  and. 
through  the  suffering  of  Christ  on  the  cross, 
made  possible  nian's  redemption  from  his 
sinful  nature.  Goti  vindicated  Christ  by  rais- 
ing him  from  thq  dead.  Each  of  us  by  an  act 
of  faith  may  appfopriate  the  salvation  of  our 
souls  and  lives  tt^ough  trust  and  acceptance 
of  Christ. 

There  Is  a  positive  lesson  that  we  In  this 
church  must  not  miss.  Demands  like  these 
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should  forever  disabuse  this  and  every 
church  of  the  Illusion  that  we  can  shut  our- 
selves up  behind  our  cloistered  walls  and  lose 
ourselves  in  obscurantism  while  social 
change  whirls  around  us.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  become  more  and  more  supportive  of 
those  forces  that  are  trying  to  bring  mean- 
ingful change  into  our  world. 

Racism  Is  a  rejection  of  persons  as  persons 
and  Is  a  grave  sin  against  p>eople  and  Ood.  I 
am  resolved,  so  help  me  God.  to  continue  to 
stand  out  against  racism  of  any  kind,  as  I 
have  endeavored  to  do  for  30  years. 

Here  In  this  church  we  are  dedicated  to 
what  is  regarded  by  many  militants  as  passe, 
but  we  believe  In  It.  We  are  committed  to  a 
belief  that  in  the  local,  parish  church  peo- 
ple of  differing  ethnic,  social  and  national 
backgrounds  can  come  together  under  the 
liordshlp  of  Christ,  accepting  Him  and  each 
other  on  the  basis  of  our  hopes  to  serve 
Christ  and  our  day  as  the  community  of  the 
concerned.  In  this  fellowship  we  will,  ever, 
strive  to  change  as  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
Ood  to  be  Ood's  instrument  in  this  place  for 
the  betterment  of  all  His  people. 
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SMOG  AND  OTHER  POLLUTION 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALITOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31.  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  smog  has  raised  the  ire  of 
America.  The  Justice  Department  de- 
cided to  settle  their  case  against  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  auto  manufacturers  out 
of  court.  Thus,  the  judge  of  the  district 
court  in  Los  Angeles  had  to  decide 
whether  to  accept  the  consent  agreement 
or  to  conduct  a  public  trial.  I.  along  with 
many  Members  of  the  House,  petitioned 
the  judge  to  conduct  a  public  trial  to  de- 
termine if  the  auto  manufacturers  had 
conspired  to  delay  research,  testing,  de- 
velopment, and  installation  of  effective 
air  pollution  control  on  motor  vehicles. 

In  deciding  to  accept  the  consent  de- 
cree, the  court  stated  that  "Smog  simply 
isn't  a  legal  problem.  It's  a  governmental 
problem.  It's  simply  not  a  problem  the 
courts  can  deal  with." 

Be  it  governmental  or  legal,  the  prob- 
lem is  here  and  must  be  solved.  We  can- 
not continue  to  tolerate  fish  dying  in  our 
streams,  and  the  dumping  of  pollutants 
into  the  atmosphere. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 

two  articles  that,  I  believe,  have  merit 

and  deserve  my  colleagues'  attention: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  31,  1969] 

Smog  Tkiai. 

(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. — Lawyers  came  from 
all  over  for  the  Smog  Trial.  They  represented 
New  York  City,  Connecticut.  Maryland,  Wis- 
consin, Ohio,  Indiana  and  New  Mexico.  The 
Attorney  General  of  Illinois  showed  up  com- 
plaining that  the  air  in  Chicago  Is  so  foul 
the  bears  in  the  zoo  are  coming  down  with 
lung  cancer. 

Everywhere  people  are  coughing,  wheezing, 
gasping  for  air.  straining  their  circulatory 
systems,  grasping  for  something  decent  to 
breathe.  This  was  going  to  be  the  trial  that 
would  begin  curing  our  national  case  of  black 
lung  disease.  This  was  going  to  be  the  case 
in  which  the  automobile  manufacturers 
would  be  tried  for  conspiring  to  prevent  the 
development  and  Installation  of  antipollu- 


tion devices  on  their  machines.  Ralph  Nader 
calls  It  "product  fixing." 

Some  i>eople  would  have  preferred  to  see 
the  tire  manufacturers,  the  gas  companies, 
and  the  freeway  profiteers  In  court  too,  but 
this  would  be  a  beginning.  The  government 
might  do  something,  and  the  country  could 
sigh  and  breathe  again. 

No. 

The  first  words  the  Judge  said  when  the 
hearing  opened  were,  "It's  apparent  that  the 
general  public  Is  aroused,  and  rightly  so,  but 
it  may  come  as  a  shock  that  this  isn't  a  hear- 
ing about  smog.  I  wish  there  was  some  order 
I  could  make,  some  decree  I  could  sign  that 
would  put  an  end  to  smog.  Smog  simply  isn't 
a  legal  problem.  It's  a  government  problem. 
It's  simply  not  a  problem  the  courts  can 
deal  with." 

As  he  spoke  the  smallest  expression  of 
approbation  sneaked  on  and  off  the  face  of 
Lloyd  N.  Cutler,  counsel  for  the  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association.  Mr.  Cutler,  of 
Washington's  Wilmer,  Cutler  and  Pickering, 
looked  quintessentlally  Eastern  In  his  dark 
suit  with  a  vest.  There  were  many  other  law- 
yers for  the  car  companies,  and  they  may 
charge  equally  high  fees  but  Mr.  Cutler  was 
the  boss.  It  was  he  who  had  negotiated  the 
defendants  out  of  antitrust  conspiracy  in- 
dictment and  into  a  harmless  consent  agree- 
ment. 

It  was  this  agreement  that  the  visiting 
lawyers  had  come  to  object  to  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  exculpate  the  manufacturers 
for  what  they  may  have  done  in  the  past 
while  making  it  unlikely  they  would  do 
better  in  the  future.  The  question  hanging 
before  the  coiu"t  was  whether  the  agreement 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  judge  or  whether 
there  would  be  a  trial  with  evidence  and 
witnesses  and  a  Jury  to  determine  If  Ford. 
Chrysler,  General  Motors  and  the  others 
had  conspired  to  dirty  the  air.  The  Judge's 
words  were  the  tip-off  Mr.  Cutler  had  won. 
Not  that  he  relaxed  when  he  beard  them.  He 
sat  tightly  upright  In  his  chair,  making 
vigorous  little  whispers  to  his  co-counsel. 
Eastern  man.  club  man,  genteel  man,  but 
sharp  and  combative  for  all  his  good  man- 
ners and  politeness. 

When  he  got  up  to  speak  he  was  stiff  at 
the  lectern.  His  words  were  smooth  and  hard 
and  quiet,  silvery  gray  words,  expensively 
fitted,  made-to-order  ciistom  words.  He 
rested  his  arms  on  the  sides  of  the  reading 
stand,  but  his  hands  wouldn't  stay  quiet. 
They  have  a  life  of  their  own.  the  way  they 
slipped  and  flashed  and  twitched.  "This  Is 
the  first  case  that  has  ever  been  brought 
against  an  Industry  for  trying  to  solve  a 
public  health  problem,"  he  said,  and  the 
hands  floated  limp  and  then  flicked  out  in 
the  air  as  though  their  function  was  to 
use  up  the  excess  competitive  energy  In  the 
man. 

He  talked  about  how  these  big  rich  states 
with  skillful  lawyers  only  wanted  the  gov- 
ernment to  convict  the  car  companies  to 
make  It  easier  for  them  to  move  In  later  and 
sue  the  blood  out  of  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers. But  General  Motors  alone  Is  rich- 
er than  any  state.  In  the  esoteric  field  of 
antitrust  law  it  could  outbid  any  govern- 
mental body  for  the  most  skillful  and  devi- 
ous attorneys.  Mr.  Cutler  finished  by  say- 
ing, "I  want  to  return  to  the  importance  of 
getting  on  with  the  Job  of  making  progress 
In  pollution,  the  Job  of  scientists  achieving 
a  major  breakthrough,"  as  If  the  bad  air  were 
not  made  by  men,  but  was  an  act  of  nature 
like  polio  or  multiple  sclerosis. 

This  picture  of  the  Industry  devoting  great 
numbers  of  technicians  and  sums  of  money 
to  pushing  back  the  frontiers  of  knowledge 
Is  cxjntradlcted  by  Dr.  John  Goldsmith  of 
the  California  State  Department  of  Health 
at  Berkeley.  An  expert  In  the  physiological 
effects  of  smog  on  man.  Dr.  Goldsmith  says, 
"They  keep  talking  about  research  but  no 
person  Identified  with  the  motor  vehicle  In- 
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dtistry  has  made  a  contribution  to  the  field. 
They  have  very  few  researchers  working  for 
them."  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  plainly 
stated  by  the  representatives  of  the  three 
biggest  corporations  In  a  1967  Conunerce  De- 
partment report  (Automobile  Air  Pollution: 
A  Program  lor  Progress)  :  "There  has  been 
Inadequate  incentive  for  an  individual  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  to  apply  pollution  con- 
trol technology  to  the  automobile  In  advance 
of  its  competitors." 

But  these  considerations  are  froth;  Mr. 
cutler  had  the  law  with  him.  The  lawyers 
for  the  smog  shrouded  cities  and  states  tried 
to  interest  the  Court  in  higher  and  broader 
consideration  of  public  welfare,  but  privately 
they  admitted  the  law  was  against  them.  Mr. 
Cutler  had  all  the  precedents;  all  the  cita- 
tions were  over  on  his  side  because,  for  70 
years,  all  the  money,  all  the  most  adept  legal 
brains  have  gone  into  shaping  and  warping 
the  law  so  the  Judge  would  say  he  was  aw- 
fully sorry  there  was  nothing  he  could  do 
about  the  smog. 

The  bad  air  does  not  know  about  this.  It 
kills  without  court  orders.  In  the  San  Ber- 
nardino National  Forest  46,000  acres  of  Pon- 
derosa-Jeffry  pine  trees  have  already  suffered 
heavy  damage  from  the  killing  air.  Their 
needles  turn  yellow  and  they  die,  or  their  re- 
sistance Is  weakened  and  they  can't  fight 
the  pine  bark  beetle  which  finishes  them  off. 
Of  the  forest's  1,298,000  trees.  82  per  cent  are 
now  moderately  damaged.  15  per  cent  se- 
verely Injured  and  3  per  cent  are  dead.  The 
experiments  at  the  air  pollution  center  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Riverside 
(Where  these  figures  come  from)  show  that 
smog  reduces  an  orange  tree's  yield  by  about 
a  half:  a  grapevine  growing  In  good  air  pro- 
duces 17  pounds  of  fruit.  In  bad  air,  only 
seven. 

Some  of  the  worst  smog  Is  Invisible.  It 
comes  In  the  form  of  ozone  and  Is  particu- 
larly prevalent  in  sunny,  warm  climes  like 
Los  Angeles,  but  it  will  be  an  Increasingly 
dangerous  compound  In  the  air  over  cities 
such  as  Phoenix.  Dallas,  New  Orleans,  At- 
lanta and  Miami. 

Ozone  Is  oxygen  with  an  extra,  unstable 
molecule.  It  Is  created  when  sunlight  hits 
certain  automobile  exhaust  pollutants.  Ozone 
weakens  the  cell  membranes  of  the  Ivmgs 
and  blood.  It  increases  the  obstruction  of 
air  flow  to  emphysema  patients  and  cuts 
down  the  performance  of  athletes.  When  the 
ozone  content  of  the  air  reaches  .35  parts  per 
million,  doctors  advise  that  children  be  re- 
strained from  strenuous  play  so  that  they 
don't  breathe  heavily,  and  therefore  cut 
down  on  their  ozone  Intake.  Since  July  3  of 
this  year,  Los  Angeles  has  had  to  close  Its 
school  playgrounds  39  times  because  the 
ozone  content  had  gone  over  .35. 

It's  because  air  jjoUutlon  is  not  a  theo- 
retical problem,  but  a  real  one  that  Is  killing 
and  weakening  people  and  animals  and  vege- 
tation now  that  governmental  bodies  from 
everywhere  tried  to  stop  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment from  settling  this  case  out  of  court, 
but  the  law  says  they  are  wrong.  The  Judge 
was  even  a  little  miffed  that  they  had  made 
the  attempt.  The  polltlcans  had  endeavored 
he  said,  to  "divert  the  fire  and  heat  of  their 
constitutents  onto  this  court." 
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PoLLtrnoN  Control:  Why  Has  It  Failed? 
(By  Arnold  W.  Reltze,  Jr.) 
In  recent  years  nearly  every  literate  per- 
son has  become  cognizant  of  the  "quality" 
deterioration  of  our  environment.'  However, 
this  knowledge  has  not  been  translated  into 
the    meaningful    societal    actions    necessary 
to  halt  the  fouling  of  our  habitat.  At  one 
time    the    destruction    of    our   environment 
was    merely    an    aesthetic    problem.    Now   It 
threatens    the    survival    of    mankind    as    a 
species.* 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  compared  to  the  age  of  the  earth, 
the  period  of  man's  occupation  of  our  planet 
has  been  very  short.  While  man  has  been  de- 
stroying his  environment  throughout  his  re- 
corded history,'  his  ability  extensively  to 
alter  his  surroundings  to  the  point  of  com- 
plete destruction  has  developed  during  the 
last  centvu-y.  It  Is  therefore  Imperative  that 
man's  myopic  view  should  not  obscure  the 
insignificance  of  this  span  of  time.'  Assum- 
ing he  survives  his  radiological,  biological 
and  chemical  war  toys.'  he  still  must  face 
the  long-term  effects  of  pesticides,'  air  pol- 
lution,' destruction  of  the  soil  •  and  the 
many  other  effects  of  abusing  his  habitat. 
War  Is  a  danger,  but  peace  too  may  be  dead- 
ly. Man  should  not  be  sanguine.  Why  then 
Is  he  acting  against  his  long-term  Interests? 
The  moet  obvious  reasons  are  the  ubiqui- 
tous nature  of  the  problem,  Its  complexity 
and  the  concomitant  cost  of  combating  It. 
Professor  Kenneth  Galbralth  put  It  this  way : 
"Pollution  may  well  be  the  nation's  most 
broadly  based  and  democratic  effort."* 

Today,  virtually  every  identifiable  social  or 
economic  Interest  group  Is  actively  engaged 
in  the  deetruction  of  our  environment.  The 
average  citizen  functioning  as  the  operator  of 
an  automobile  and  as  a  waste-producing  ma- 
chine is  the  most  significant  source  of  air 
and  water  pollution.  Industry  Is  a  large  user 
of  water  and  a  contributor  of  vast  quantities 
of  pollutants.  Whether  it  Is  the  air  and  ther- 
mal pollution  of  the  power  Industry,  the  acid 
pollution   of   the   steel   industry   or   the   or- 
ganic  wastes  that  the   food  processors  dis- 
charge, nearly  every  industry  is  a  significant 
contributor   to   the   pollution   problem.'"   So 
too  Is  agriculture,  with  Its  pesticide  residuals, 
chemical  fertilizers,  organic  wastes  and  silt." 
The  mining  industry  Is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  destruction  of  Appalachia,'-'  while  the 
construction    and    road-building    industries 
follow  practices  Inimical  to  soil  conservation, 
adding  to  our  silt  pollution  problem.""  The 
Federal  Government  Is  a  major  polluter  from 
Its     military     installations,"     ships,"     and 
through   the   activities   of   agencies   charged 
with  other  aspects  of  resource  development.'" 
With  everyone  contributing  to  the  pollution 
problem,  it  is  dlfflcult  to  assign  responsibility. 
While   the   universality  of  polluters  com- 
plicates abatement  procedures.  It  would  be 
simplistic  to  attribute  the  failure  of  control 
efforts  solely  to  the  size  and  diversity  of  the 
body  to  be  regulated.  Restraints  on  "aggres- 
sive activities"   that  result  in  limitation  of 
individual  freedom  for  the  benefit  of  society 
are  common.  Traffic  laws  are  an  example.  As 
population  density  increases,  these  limits  on 
individual  freedom  continue  to  become  more 
totally   encompassing.   The   furor   over   fire- 
arm control   legislation  is   an  excellent   ex- 
ample of  the  conflict  between  the  necessity 
for  group  control  In  areas  of  dense  popula- 
tion and  the  Individual  freedom  that  could 
more   readily   be   maintained   in   a    bucolic 
society." 

SPENDING     A     FORTUNE     TO     DEFEND     WHAT     WE 
won't   pay   TO   CONSEBVE 

The  argument  that  the  high  cost  of  pollu- 
tion abatement  precludes  adoption  of  con- 
trols Is  also  unconvincing  when  one  realizes 
that  what  is  at  stake  is  the  livabillty  of  our 
environment.  The  expenditures  from  the 
public  sector  of  our  economy  for  defense  and 
agricultural  price  supports  are  examples  of 
the  high  fiscal  commitment  to  policy  goals 
for  needs  deemed  sufficiently  great.  But  if 
we  consider  the  vast  fiscal  resources  of  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy,  the  handling 
of  our  environmental  problem  Is  certainly 
within  our  capabilities.  The  problem  is  get- 
ting the  money  allocated  to  the  task. 

In  our  society,  the  traditional  controls 
have  been  unable  to  cope  with  the  continued 
deterioration  of  our  environment  basically 
because  of  our  failure  to  recognize  pollution 
for  what  It  Is:  a  form  of  aggression  against 
society  as  a  whole  and  our  neighbors  In  par- 
ticular. Elxlstlng  or  possible  control  methods 
are  of  three  types:   Informal    (our  mores). 
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formal  or  legal  and  economic.  The  Informal 
controls  are  those  most  capable  of  producing 
a  high  general  level  of  conformity  to  the 
denaands  of  society,  while  legal  controls  op- 
erate primarily  to  establish  a  minimum 
standard  of  acceptable  conduct.  Economic 
controls  hardly  exist.  The  Informal  controls 
are  the  most  effective,  as  the  regulated  in- 
dividual conforms  as  a  result  of  his  ingrained 
socialization.  Ultimately,  in  a  democratic 
society,  all  control  should  be  based  upon  this 
societal  consensus  of  what  is  permissible  the 
conduct.  The  strength  of  such  mores  Is  aptly 
expressed  In  the  ditty  about 

The  young  lady  named  WUde 

Who  kept  herself  quite  undeflled 

Through  thinking  of  Jesus 

And  social  diseases 

And  the  dangers  of  having  a  child."' 

IF    WE    WOtJLD    VIEW    POLLUTION    AS    VICTORIANS 
VIEWED    SEX 

If  pollution  could  be  regarded  as  "dirty" 
In  the  Victorian  sense,  then  our  environ- 
mental problems  would  soon  be  solved.  But 
this  Is  not  likely  to  happen.  In  general,  pol- 
luting Is  socially  acceptable  conduct.  Many 
of  the  wealthiest  suburban  communities  In- 
flict their  inadequately  treated  wastes  on 
their  downstream  neighbors.  Eleemosynary 
Institutions  such  as  hospitals  and  universi- 
ties are  often  major  air  polluters.  The  namee 
of  the  major  Industrial  polluters  read  like  a 
who's  who  of  industry."  Yet  the  corporate 
directors  and  officers  who  are  responsible  for 
these  chemical  and  biological  attacks  on  the 
rest  of  us  are  often  considered  the  leading 
citizens  of  their  communities. 

This  acceptance  of  pollution  Is  deeply  em- 
bedded In  our  societal  psyche.  The  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  tradition  Is  a  most  anthropocentrlc 
Influence.  The  man  and  nature  unity  of 
ancient  paganism  and  primitive  animism  has 
had  no  part  in  our  historical  tradition.  As  a 
society  we  still  believe  that  man  can  exploit 
nature  Interminably.  Our  technology  and  one 
predominant  social  Institutions  have  evolved 
In  this  tradition,  and  It  Is  this  outlook  that 
Is  held  today  by  nearly  all  Americans.  De- 
spite Copernicus,  our  relationship  to  the 
environment  Is  still  based  on  a  man-centered 
universe.  We  reject  the  Darwinian  notion 
that  we  are  part  of  nature." 

This  rejection  may  have  been  useful  to 
creating  the  mental  framework  necessary  for 
settling  the  wilderness  and  developing  a 
nation  from  a  relatively  unpopulated  fron- 
tler.»  But  today.  In  our  densely  populated, 
interdependent,  twentieth-century  nation, 
this  attitude  can  lead  to  our  destruction. 
Man  cannot  persist  In  creating  an  environ- 
ment hostile  to  his  continued  existence. 

Economic  controls  to  protect  our  environ- 
ment do  not  exist.  The  reason  Is  simple :  Pol- 
lution Increases  profits  to  Individuals  and 
corporations.  Conversely,  pollution  control  Is 
expensive.  When  the  environment  Is  defiled 
by  a  business,  the  cost  of  production  Includes 
a  harm  Infilcted  on  society  for  which  no  pay- 
ment need  be  made.  Air  and  water  are  treated 
as  elements  of  production  that  are  essentially 
free  and  are.  therefore,  abused  or  wasted 
with  Impunity.  Pollution  controls,  when 
avoided,  do  not  become  a  cost  of  production. 
Although  the  cost  to  society  of  pollution, 
even  to  economic  terms,  may  exceed  the  costs 
of  abatement,  the  Individual  polluter  making 
the  decision  of  how  to  operate  hU  business 
must  decide  whether  he  will  abate  pollution 
with  his  own  financial  resources  or  pass  the 
costs  and  harm  on  to  the  public  as  negative 
externalities  of  his  business  operation.  Even 
If  the  businessman  possesses  a  highly  devel- 
oped social  conscience,  his  competition  Is  un- 
likely to  be  similarly  constrained.  In  a  com- 
petitive world  the  lowest  level  of  morality.  If 
consistent  with  the  desire  for  maximizing 
profits,  tends  to  become  the  norm." 

IF  PEODUCTION   DOESN'T  POLLtTTE.  THE  PRODUCT 
DOBS 

Even  If  the  production  of  the  goods  does 
not  cause  pollution,  the  product  itself  can 
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b«  designed  so  ak  to  become  a  pollution  prob- 
lem. Polaroid  film,  aluminum  beverage  cans, 
detergents  and  cbemloal  peetlcldes  are  some 
of  these.  The  gesponslbility  of  a  manuXac- 
turer  for  the  environmental  problems  caiised 
by  the  use  of  bis  product  Is  a  subject  that 
must  become  of  Increasing  concern  If  we 
are  to  protect  onr  water  and  air.  The  re- 
quirements for  controls  on  automobile  emis- 
sions are  but  a  beginning." 

Pollution  abatement  is  hampered,  of 
oourae,  by  the  often  astronomic  costs  of  con- 
trol. The  capital  investment  necessary  to 
control  industrtal  wastes  can  represent  a 
substantial  portion  of  total  capital  invest- 
ment. Many  businesses,  particularly  those 
that  are  small  or  inefficient.  Just  do  not  have 
access  to  such  oapltal.  It  is  usually  difficult 
to  make  pollution  abatement  financially  at- 
tractive. Even  it  a  profitable  by-produc*;  can 
be  obtamed  through  pollution  control,  the 
economic  return  is  rarely  equal  to  the  retxim 
which  could  be  obtained  from  investing  the 
necessary  capital  in  more  traditional  invest- 
ments or  else  la  other  polluting  industries." 

Not  only  are  capital  requirements  sub- 
stantial, but  operating  costs  for  pollution 
control  tire  slgnjflcant.  For  most  communi- 
ties, proper  waste  treatment  would  engender 
a  substantial  increase  In  operating  costs  as 
well  as  a  vast  Increase  in  capital  expenditures. 
For  tlM-  Lake  Erie  Basin,  proper  phosphate 
i«mov<*t-' alone  would  double  present  waste 
treatment  exper»ses.»  The  costs  to  Industry 
for  abatement  programs  would  have  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumers  In  the  form  of  In- 
creased costs  for  nearly  every  Item  purchased. 
The  cost  to  municipal  government  would  be 
refiected  in  highpr  water  and  sewage  rates. 

The  economic ;  cost  of  environmental  pro- 
tection is  so  high  that  a  commitment  of  the 
citizenry  slmllarl  to  that  created  by  war  is 
necessary  if  this  problem  is  to  be  successf  tilly 
resolved.  EnvlroiUnental  protection  is  an  ex- 
pense that  only  wealthy  nations  can  afford, 
but  today  it  is  a4  expense  we  cannot  afford  to 
avoid.  The  capltail  accumulation  necessary  for 
a  modem  econccny  is  obtained  by  exploit- 
ing natural  resotirces.  But  the  limits  of  ex- 
ploitation for  dsTelojied  economies  have  been 
reached."  We  no  longer  can  afford  to  allow 
this  exploitation  process  to  continue.  Rather, 
the  process  must  be  reversed.  Continued  ex- 
pansion of  the  gross  national  product,  if 
achieved  at  the  Expense  of  oxir  environment, 
is  irrational.  P^r  example,  producing  gas 
masks  and  distilled  water  for  city  dwellers 
will  Increase  the  gross  national  product,  but 
It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  required 
use  of  these  products  improves  our  well-be- 
ing. As  the  pro<tuctlon  of  goods  of  dubious 
value  and  planned  obsolescence  continues,  it 
is  often  at  the  e!^>ense  of  our  environment. 

EBOOE  EhrVIBONUENT  OK  PEBSONAL  niKEOOM? 

Since  economic  consideration  provide  an 
Incentive  to  pollute  our  air  and  water,  only 
strong  formal  constraints  have  any  chance  of 
success,  and  th^se  can  only  be  considered 
temporary  expedients.  If  the  mental  attitude 
necessary  for  developing  the  Informal  con- 
straints Is  not  developed,  the  formal  regu- 
lation in  the  lon^  run  will  not  be  successfiil. 
While  the  continued  expansion  of  govern- 
mental powers  a^d  the  erosion  of  personal 
freedom  that  tills  implies  cannot  be  wel- 
comed, the  penalty  for  increased  population 
density  must  be^  paid.  The  choice  is  either 
laissez  /aire  treajtment  of  the  environment, 
followed  by  its  cjestruction,  or  governmental 
regulation  sufflci^nt  to  prevent  such  destruc- 
tion. The  polluted  condition  of  our  air  and 
water  makes  it  qlear  that  efficacious  regula- 
tory fKiwers  do  not  exist." 

The  concept  of!  governmental  regulation  of 
our  waters  is  nothing  new.  Prom  the  begin- 
ning of  our  nation,  the  Pederal  Government 
has  been  concernjed  with  our  water  resources. 
Most  of  Its  activity,  however,  was  to  encour- 
age developmen1|  and  exploitation  of  these 
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resources.  Not  until  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth centiiry  did  the  concept  of  govern- 
mental protection  of  resources  enter  our  po- 
Utlcal  philosophy.*  Yet  this  long  history  of 
Involvement  in  the  various  aspects  of  re- 
source management  is  significant,  for  it  helps 
explain  the  lack  of  a  unified,  coherent  gov- 
ernment policy  toward  our  water  resources 
or  toward  the  larger  problem  of  the  manage- 
ment of  all  our  natural  resources. 

DOZENS  or  rEOEKAL  AGENCIES  MOSTLY  AT 
CEOSS   PTTEPOSE8 

Today  water  resource  regulation  and  de- 
velopment Is  carried  on  by  dozens  of  federal 
agencies.  Many  of  these  agencies  work  at 
cross  purposes:  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  paid  North  Dakota  farmers  to  drain 
land,  while  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
spends  money  to  create  and  protect  such  wet 
lands  for  wild  fowl  breeding;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  pays  to  remove  lands 
from  agricultural  production,  while  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  spends  large  simis  to 
create  agricultural  lands;  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  dredges  harbors  In  such  a  man- 
ner OS  to  Increase  the  poUutlcm  problem  the 
Pederal  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration is  attempting  to  abate.  Examples  of 
these  Inconsistent  government  activities  are 
legion,  and  they  are  largely  the  result  of 
numerous  agencies  that  represent  specialized 
economic  mterests." 

Today,  most  progress  toward  pollution 
control  u  carried  out  by  the  Pederal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  (PWPCA) 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  This  is 
one  agency  dealing  with  water  resources  that 
does  not  represent  an  economic  bloc.  It  has 
been  active  for  but  four  years.  Its  power  is 
limited,  and  It  has  a  small  budget.  But  con- 
sidering the  limitations  Imposed  on  it,  it 
has  done  an  excellent  Job.  Some  progress 
finally  is  being  made,  but  this  progress  is 
Inadequate.  As  the  Queen  said  to  Alice:  "[1)1 
takes  all  the  running  you  can  do,  to  keep 
in  the  same  place.  If  you  want  to  get  some- 
where else,  you  must  run  at  least  twice  as 
fast  as  that."  *>  Otir  growing  population  and 
Increasing  rate  of  urbanization  require  an 
estimated  expenditure  of  t22  billion  for 
municipal  sewage  systems  by  1975  and  an 
additional  $10  billion  for  indtistrlal  waste 
treatment.*" 

We  must  run  to  stand  still,  yet  we  are 
barely  crawUng.  The  estimated  expenditures 
and  net  lending  for  1968  by  the  Pederal  Water 
Pollution  Control  AdmlnlstraUcm  are  $190 
million.  Of  this  a  little  over  $6  million  will  be 
sUlocated  to  Ohlo.«  The  ten  largest  agricul- 
tural subsidies  exceed  Ohio's  allotment." 
With  this  sense  of  priorities,  little  progress 
can  be  expected.  Reductions  in  federal  out- 
lays can  be  anticipated  to  be  taken  from 
natural  resource  programs  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  percentage  of  the  total  budget.** 
Pew  economic  blocs  lobby  to  protect  water 
pollution  control  funds.  Even  without  re- 
duction, the  present  federal  expenditure  for 
water  pollution  Is  only  approximately  equal 
to  the  interest  that  could  be  earned  on  the 
Interest  that  would  be  paid  on  the  defense 
budget  If  Invested  at  5  per  cent. 

The  state  governments'  attitude  toward 
pollution  control  parallels  that  of  the  Ped- 
eral Government.  A  profusion  of  conflicting 
state  agencies  dealing  with  these  problems  Is 
common.  Even  more  common  are  the  lack 
of  effective  power  and  minuscule  budgets." 
Under  present  law  the  responsibility  for  en- 
forcing most  laws  dealing  with  water  pollu- 
tion is  with  the  states.  In  Ohio  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Board  operates  with  a 
budget  of  less  than  $600,000."  Though  there 
Is  danger  in  making  comparisons  between 
systems  that  are  not  identical,  it  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  budget  for  the  Ger- 
man Ruhr  District  Authority — the  district  is 
a  fraction  of  the  size  of  Ohio — is  about  $50 
million."  Air  pollution  control  In  Ohio  is 
expected  to  advance  with  a  budget  of  $150,- 
000.  State  grants  to  local  governments  in 
Ohio   for   pollution   control   have   not    ma- 
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tertallzed,"  and  this  In  turn  denies  local 
governments  federal  matching  funds.  Ex- 
penditures of  this  natxire  predetermine  the 
result. 

SOCIETT    MUST    KEEP    SCIEMCE'S    PACE 

The  failure  of  our  environmental  protec- 
tion program  is  obvious.  The  ability  of  our 
social  organizations  to  deal  with  today's 
problems  has  lagged  substantially  behind  our 
science  and  technology.  But  the  reason  for 
this  failure  Is  due  largely  to  the  lack  of  any 
consensus  to  effectuate  the  necessary  change. 
The  political  pressures  that  encourage  a 
high  level  of  expenditure  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  tend  to  minimize  environmental 
controls.  The  general  public  has  had  but 
minUnimi  concern;  when  Its  concern  grows 
to  the  point  where  it  manifests  Itself  in  a 
willingness  to  approve  expenditures  com- 
mensurate with  the  task  before  us,  then,  and 
only  then,  will  there  be  a  chance  for  reversing 
the  deterioration  of  our  environment. 

Recent  voter  approval  of  bond  Issues  for 
pollution  control  is  a  hopeful  sign,  but  after 
two  centuries  of  neglect  and  exploitation, 
the  challenge  is  so  substantisU  that  these 
sums,  while  welcome,  are  but  a  beginning.  ■ 
We  can  only  hopte  meaningful  recognition  de- 
velops throughout  the  nation  while  the  prob- 
lem is  capable  of  being  solved."  A  danger 
is  that  society  will  adjtist  to  levels  of  pollu- 
tion that  apparently  have  only  a  minor 
nuisance  value,  but  that  this  apparent  ad- 
aptation will  eventually  cause  much  patho- 
logical damage."  Further,  the  ability  of  man 
to  adapt  to  the  continuing  qualitative  de- 
terioration of  his  environment  creates  a 
political  climate  that  makes  reversal  of  this 
deterioration  difficult.  After  a  period  of  time 
citizens  seem  to  accept  as  normal  a  long 
Journey  to  areas  where  fish  sOU  live  and 
swimming  is  safe. 

It  is  the  belated  recognition  that  time  may 
not  be  on  our  side  that  Is  most  ominous.  The 
air  we  breathe  Is  the  same  as  that  utilized 
by  Neanderthal  man,  only  now  65  million 
tons  of  deadly  carbon  monoxide  are  dis- 
charged each  year  by  automobiles  in  this 
country."  The  long-term  effects  of  this  pol- 
lution on  man's  physical,  neurological,  and 
even  genetic  make-up  cannot  be  determined 
What  will  the  133  million  tons  of  pollutants 
that  are  sent  into  the  atmosphere  each  year 
In  the  United  States  do  to  weather  patterns 
and  eventually  to  the  temperature  of  this 
planet?  ♦»  No  one  can  be  sure.  Water  pollution 
may  also  become  irreversible.  The  present  de- 
terioration of  Lake  Erie  from  phosphate — 
mostly  from  detergents — that  encourages  vast 
algae  growth  and  greatly  speeds  eutrophlca- 
tlon  may  continue  even  If  additional  nutrient 
Inputs  are  curtailed." 

ABrLmr  to  destroy  what  we  can't  create 

REQUIRES   HUMnjTY 

Our  technology  is  allowing  man  to  upset 
ecological  balances  without  having  developed 
the  degree  of  technological  expertise  neces- 
sary for  a  new  artificial  ecological  balance  to 
be  created  that  can  be  predicted  and  con- 
trolled so  as  to  assure  that  a  place  remains  in 
our  man-defiled  environment  for  man.  Until 
this  can  be  achieved,  we  must  hiunble  our- 
selves to  reinstate  a  man-nature  unity.  We 
must  being  to  live  In  harmony  with  our  en- 
vlronment.»«  When  this  concept  is  accepted, 
the  necessary  money  will  be  forthcoming  and 
social  Institutions  will  rapidly  provide  the 
means  for  carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the 
citizens.  In  a  democratic  society  these  atti- 
tudes can  only  be  created  through  education 
and  persuasion.  Until  the  consensus  of  our 
citizens  Is  that  an  environment  undeflled  by 
man  Is  highly  desirable,  the  reckless  abuse  of 
natural  resources  will  continue.  The  law, 
particularly  when  large  sums  must  be  ap- 
propriated, can  move  only  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  desires  of  the  governed.  Unless 
those  who  are  led  become  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  course  of  action,  even  limited 
leadership  will  have  an  ephemeral  existence. 
Until  Americans  decide  they  want  a  livable 
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environment,  we  cannot  have  one.  Our  sur- 
vival may  depend  of  their  deolalon. 

roOTNOTES 
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HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF    OKUIHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Friday,  October  31.  1969 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  ar- 
ticle, Charles  L.  Bennett,  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Daily  Oklahoman.  continues 
his  series  on  the  Soviet  Union  today.  He 
discusses  the  views  expressed  by  Rus- 
sian citizens  on  the  current  world  politi- 
cal situation. 

This  is  the  fourth  installment  I  have 
entered  in  the  Record,  and  the  series 
will  be  concluded: 
Russians  Fear  Mao  but  Hate  Germans 

(By  Charles  L.  Bennett) 
"We  don't  think  Mao  has  the  rockets  to 
reach  us  here,"  said  a  Soviet  Journalist  in 
Novosibirsk,  a  Siberian  city  about  1.260  miles 
from  the  troubled  border  between  the 
U.S.SJI.  and  Red  China. 

"There  was  absolutely  nothing  wrong 
with  what  we  did  In  Czechoslovakia,"  said  a 
man  in  Kazakhstan. 

"Why  should  we  help  the  U.S.  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam?"  asked  an  official  in  Minsk. 
"After  all,  you  didn't  ask  us  about  going  in 
there  In  the  first  place." 

A  Soviet  radioman,  taping  an  interview 
with  a  U.S.  newsman,  asked  a  polnt«d  ques- 
tion about  why  Americans  were  fighting  in 
Vietnam.  The  American  responded  by  saying 
he  thought  the  U.S.S.R.  was  getting  into  the 
same  kind  of  entanglements  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  radioman  later  said  he  guessed  he'd 
take  all  that  part  of  the  interview  out  of  the 
tape  "since  my  question  on  Vietnam  wasn't 
a  very  good  one." 

"Won't  you  and  the  British  and  the  French 
ever  leam  your  lessons  about  the  Germans?" 
asked  a  young  woman  In  Leningrad.  "They 
are  very  dangerous  people." 

ETveryone  in  our  group  of  touring  editors 
had  some  idea  of  Soviet  attitudes  toward 
China,  Vietnam,  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
Middle  East,  before  we  started  on  our  16-day 
tour  In  the  U.SS3.  What  most  of  us  were 
not  prepared  for  was  the  Soviet  citizens'  deep 
hate  and  abiding  fear  of  the  Germans — the 
Nazis  of  World  War  H  and  the  West  Germans 
of  today.  We  heard  this  hate  and  fear  from 
nearly  everyone  to  whom  we  talked  about 
today's  questions  of  war  and  peace. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  Chinese 
t)ortler  Incidents  and  the  bad  relations  be- 
tween the  U.S.3II.  and  Red  China  are  the 
Soviet  citizens'  No.  1  concern  at  the  moment. 
Then,  some  officials  obviously  are  bothered 
by  the  trouble  they  are  having  with  their 
•dilBcult  clients"  In  the  Middle  East— the 
Arab  nations — In  trying  to  get  them  to  reach 
some  kind  of  acceptable  settlement  with 
Israel. 

Farther  down  the  line.  It  appears,  is  worry 
over  what  the  United  States  may  do.  This 
doesn't  appear  to  be  a  fear  of  any  direct 
attack  against  the  US.S.R.  Instead,  it  is  the 
worrisome  question  of  what  the  U.S.  might 
do  that  woiUd  affect  Soviet  interests  in  some 
other  part  of  the  world  or,  worst  of  all,  the 
posslblUty  that  the  U.S.  might  Join  hands 
with  Communist  China  against  the  U.S.S.R. 


helping  them  on 
asked  ub  for  he 
( A  contradlctlor 
Soviet  cittzens.) 
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But  we  kept  setting  the  Impression  that 
most  Sovleta  we^  less  worried  by  any  of  these 
problems  than  by  the  long-term  danger  of 
the  military  resurgence  of  an  aggressive  West 
Germany. 

"The  Chinese  problem  Is  very  serious,"  said 
Gennady  NovlUty,  an  English-speaking  Jour- 
nalist In  Minsk  who  once  served  In  the  U.S. 
with  the  Soviet  diplomatic  corps.  "But  It 
can't  compare  t|)  West  Germany.  I  can't  ex- 
plain what  the  ^hlnese  leaders  are  after.  We 
helped  the  Chinese  for  many  years,  even  on 
their  nuclear  w*rk.  But  they  have  Germans 
helping  them  no*v." 

We  heard  thlsjover  and  over.  In  Alma  Ata, 
editor  Feodor  Jplkhallov  said:  "They  (the 
Chinese)  are  wcjrklng  now  on  the  means  of 
delivery  of  nuclei  weapons  .  .  .  rockets.  The 
bad  thing  Is,  soiieone  Is  helping  them — most 
probably  West  Gtermany. 

"The  Chinese  have  been  mad  at  us  for  not 
[  nuclear  development.  They 
Dp  but  we  didn't  give  help. 
fof  what  we  heard  from  other 
the  West  Germans  have  been 
helping  them  forfseveral  years.  OfBclally,  West 
Germany  denies  Ithls.  But  West  German  tech- 
nicians are  goltig  to  China  and  they  are 
building  up  thelt  trade  " 

"We  hear  thdy  are  selling  arms  to  the 
Cblnej^"  another  Soviet  citizen  said  of  the 

Oermaq?-  | 

Even  without  jthe  Irritation  of  today's  ac- 
cusations that  the  Germans  are  helping  the 
Chinese,  the  Sovfet  hate  for  Germans  might 
be  almost  as  st|ong.  That's  because  of  the 
emphasis  contlniually  put  on  the  country's 
losses  to  the  Na*  armies  in  World  War  n. 

War  memorial*  are  everywhere.  Trips  are 
organized  by  scl»ool  children  to  visit  them. 
Each  one  we  sa^  had  some  visitors  and  sev- 
eral were  crowded.  As  reported  earlier,  one  of 
the  Soviet  Jouri^alists  commented  that  the 
lessons  of  World  ^Var  n  "are  hammered  Into  " 
the  students  eveiiy  day. 

"After  all,"  wai  one  comment,  "twice  with- 
in living  memorji  Germany  has  almost  wiped 
out  Russia,  and  bow  two-thirds  of  Germany 
Is  the  most  powerful  nation  in  Europe." 

Soviet  feeling  ^bout  the  death  and  destruc- 
tion Germams  caused  in  their  country  during 
World  War  II  Isj  deeply  bitter,  intense  and 
purposely  being  Mept  alive. 

"The  Brest  Forjtress  was  surrounded  In  the 
first  days.  Thei^  fought  three  weeks  and 
finally  had  no  water  or  food.  The  garrison  was 
killed  off,  from  i.OOO  down  to  300." 

'One  out  of  evfery  four  people  in  Byelorus- 
sia died  In  the  walr." 

"This  diorama  I  shows  the  Kostanetz  death 
camp."  I 

"I  was  woundfed  seven  different  times:  I 
was  in  the  Army  ieven  years." 

"All  of  the  Je'vis  who  did  not  retreat  with 
the  Red  Army  wel-e  taken  to  the  death  camps 
and  killed.  Foiar  million  people  died  at 
Auschwitz."  I 

"They  destroyeo  83  per  cent  of  our  city.  All 
our  houses  were  gone  and  people  lived  In 
earthen  huts."      ] 

"Twenty-six  oflus  left  this  school  to  go  to 
the  Army.  Five  returned." 

"Our  economy  kt  the  start  of  1945  was  back 
to  the  1913  level.'* 

"The  German  slogan  was:  "The  Russians 
must  die.  that  wejmay  live.'  " 

"They  surrounded  this  village  and  herded 
all  the  women,  ciUdren  and  old  men  Into  a 
bay  barn.  All  the  younger  men  were  away 
fighting.  Then  they  set  the  bam  on  fire. 
Three  people  out  of  the  149  managed  to 
escape." 

"This  city  had  a  population  of  400,000  In 
1939.  but  10  perjcent  died  In  the  war.  That 
was  30  per  cent  of  the  men." 

"Altogether,  ov  r  country  lost  more  than 
20  million  people  killed  during  the  war  and 
these  were  the  pest  of  the  people  we  had, 
mainly  aged  21  toi35." 
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"Sixty-two  thousand  cities  and  villages 
were  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
country  lost  one-third  of  Its  national  worth." 
All  of  these  are  direct  quotes  from  people 
to  whMn  we  talked  In  the  U.S.S.R.  National 
officials,  city  officials,  newsmen,  ordinary 
citizens — It  didn't  matter  to  whom  you  were 
talking — there  was  an  Insistence  that  you 
hear  the  war  toll  and  see  whatever  vebtlges 
of  It  might  be  nearby  and  still  visible. 

Outside  of  Leningrad,  the  Plskarevskoe 
Cemetery  holds  the  mass  graves  of  two- thirds 
of  the  more  than  600,000  people  who  died 
in  the  siege  of  Leningrad. 

Carved  on  a  wall  of  the  cemetery,  where 
the  thousands  of  visitors  each  year  will  be 
certain  to  see  them,  are  the  words:  "Let  no 
one  forget.  Let  nothing  be  forgotten." 

Soviet  citizens  are  not  forgetting — or  be- 
ing allowed  to  forget — the  tragedy  and  loss 
inflicted  upon  them  by  Germans.  That  flow 
of  hatred  is  a  quieter  stream,  at  the  moment, 
than  the  torrent  of  anger  over  the  Red 
Chinese  border  Incidents.  But  the  feeling  to- 
ward Germany  and  Germans  appears,  even 
if  quieter,  to  be  deeper,  wider  and  much 
more  powerful. 

With  all  the  trouble  you're  having  with 
China,  we  asked  an  Alma  Ata  editor,  "has  the 
n.S.S.R.  position  changed  as  to  supporting 
Red  China  for  membership  In  the  U.N.?" 

"No,  it  hasn't  changed,"  said  Kurmanbek 
Saglndlkov.  "We  are  for  their  admission. 
China,  aa  such,  l&  not  Mao.  It  is  the  people. 
Maos  come   and   go;    the  people  remain." 

Some  Soviets  calmly  say,  "This  thing  with 
China  is  temp>orary.  We  do  not  relate  It  to 
the  Chinese  people,  but  to  Mao's  govern- 
ment. Eventually,  they  will  come  to  their 
senses.  After  all.  It  is  a  Socialist  country  as 
Is  ours." 

What  really  has  been  happ>ening  along  the 
long  borders  between  China  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
is,  of  course,  only  partially  known.  We 
asked — In  Moscow,  again  in  Novosibirsk, 
again  in  Alma  Ata — to  go  to  one  of  the  bor- 
der areas  to  see  for  ourselves.  We  were  not 
surprised  at  the  answers.  They  were  usually 
hinged  on  "There  are  no  accommodations 
there,"  or  "Transportation  is  very  difficult  to 
arrange,"  or  "You  might  not  see  anything  If 
you  went;  we  never  know  where  these  things 
are  going  to  happen,  or  when",  and,  finally, 
"It's  not  safe  there."  But  the  answers  always 
added  up  to  "No." 

Without  the  opportunity  to  see  for  our- 
selves, we  learned  what  we  could  about  the 
border  situation  from  the  Soviet  people  to 
whom  we  talked.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
versions  we  heard  reflected  the  stories  that 
had  been  printed  in  the  Soviet  press. 

"I  think  our  government  leaders  decided 
properly  to  give  them  a  crushing  rebuff  so 
they  wouldn't  Intrude  on  our  peaceful  life," 
said  a  mining  engineer  we  found  sunning  on 
a  beach  at  Sochi,  far  from  his  home  in  Komi, 
near  the  Arctic  Circle. 

"I  doubt  they'll  actually  resort  to  war," 
commented  an  official  In  Minsk.  "Both  the 
economic  chaos  and  the  political  division 
they  have  won't  allow  them  to  mount  a  ma- 
jor effort." 

"They  are  doing  it  to  divert  attention  from 
their  Internal  troubles,"  said  a  Journalist  In 
Alma  Ata,  only  about  250  miles  from  the  bor- 
der with  China. 

"They  have  nuclear  weapons,  we  know, 
said  Uzak  Bogaev,  another  editor  In  Alma 
Ata.  "Their  test  area  Is  not  so  very  far  away — 
at  Lop  Nor  in  the  middle  of  Slnklang  prov- 
ince. They  have  about  74  nuclear  units.  They 
may  not  be  very  p>owerful  or  perfected,  but 
they  have  them.  They  say  the  latest  ones  are 
hydrogen.  But  they  are  stlU  working  on 
their  delivery  systems." 

Still  another  Alma  Ata  newsman  added: 
"The  main  thing  they  are  trying  to  do  Is 
to  Instill  hatred  of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  their  peo- 
ple. I  don't  think  they  can  do  that  with  the 
older  generations.  They  mostly  are  working 
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on  the  youth  groups  to  brainwash  them.  We 
call  them  'greenhorn   hooligans'.  .  .  ." 

A  radio  correspondent  who  had  been  at 
the  border  shortly  after  one  of  the  fighting 
Incidents,  said:  "At  first  the  Chinese  prison- 
ers refused  to  say  anything.  Later,  they  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  brazenly  come  across 
the  border.  As  usual,  our  border  guards 
peacefully  tried  to  talk  them  into  going 
back  across.  They  paid  no  attention.  The 
Chinese  came  with  movie  cameras  to  take 
pictures,  to  be  used  in  antl-Sovlet  propa- 
ganda. Two  of  our  men  were  killed.  That  was 
published." 

But  when  we  asked  how  many  Chinese 
were  killed,  no  one  seemed  to  know.  Reporu 
we  had  heard  elsewhere  indicated  that  per- 
haps as  many  as  5,000  Chinese  were  killed 
In  one  incident  at  Demansky  Island  In  the 
Ussurl  River. 

"It  happened  this  way,"  said  Editor  Mi- 
khallov.  "The  Island  is  uninhabited.  There 
are  no  buildings  of  any  kind  on  the  island. 
According  to  official  documents  and  maps, 
from  the  19th  Century,  the  island  Is  U.S.S  R. 
territory.  Chinese  used  to  ask  the  border 
guards  If  they  could  cut  hay  on  the  island, 
or  have  fishermen  use  it.  We  let  them  do  It 
China  doesn't  need  the  island;  it's  a  question 
of  principle,  for  both  sides.  If  peaceful  ne- 
gotiations were  carried  on  and  they  asked 
us  for  the  island,  we'd  most  probably  give 
it  to  them. 

"But  Instead,"  he  went  on,  "they  used 
force  and  took  the  Island  and  shot,  point- 
blank,  several  men  who  had  gone  up  to  them 
to  talk.  The  border  guards  then  had  to  drive 
them  away." 

A  March  8,  1969,  article  In  the  national 
newspaper,  "Pravda,"  said  of  this  incident: 
"This  was  a  pre-planned  attack  on  Soviet 
frontier  guards  .  .  .  Peking  authorities  delib- 
erately perpetrated  this  armed  provocation 
with  the  aim  of  further  aggravating  Soviet- 
Chinese  relations,  once  again  raising  a  wave 
of  violent  antl-Sovietlsm  in  China,  and  kin- 
dling chauvinistic  feelings  to  suit  the  adven- 
turist great-power  aspirations  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  his  group.  .  .  ." 

The  article  continues  with  the  official  So- 
viet description  of  the  incident — the  honor- 
able performance  of  the  border  guards,  the 
Peking  propaganda  that  the  Chinese  unit  was 
attacked  by  the  Soviets,  and  the  apparent 
reasons  for  the  Chinese  provocation — inter- 
nal dissension,  "political  flirting"  with  the 
imperialist  states,  "above  all  the  USA  and 
Federal  Germany,"  and  "treachery  against 
the  forces  of  world  socialism." 

Behind  all  the  rhetoric  of  both  sides  in  the 
border  disputes,  the  facts  of  true  ownership 
of  much  of  the  vast  territory  of  central 
Asia — eastern  Siberia  and  western  China — 
are  clouded  In  history. 

When  the  Chinese  Empire  was  at  its  height. 
much  of  the  region  was  under  Its  influence 
and  China  extracted  tribute  from  those  who 
lived  there.  But  the  Soviets  base  their  claim 
on  maps  and  documents  which,  they  say. 
were  formally  adopted  and  approved  In  the 
18th  and  19th  Century — giving  them  clear 
title  to  the  disputed  areas  by  treaty. 

But  as  far  back  as  1964.  the  Soviets  say, 
the  Red  Chinese  started  changing  the  maps 
and  descriptions  in  their  school  textbooks — 
to  make  It  appear  that  about  600,000  square 
miles  of  Soviet  territory  actually  had  been 
Chinese  right  along. 

The  Soviets  say,  in  the  words  of  Editor 
Saglndlkov  at  Alma  Ata,  "There  have  been 
as  many  as  400  border  violations  in  three  or 
four  years.  It  Is  a  willful  heightening  of 
tensions  with  the  U.S.S.R." 

Reports  since  our  editors'  group  left  the 
U.S>5.R.  have  mentioned  some  lessening 
of  tension  between  the  Soviet  and  Red  China 
but  what  we  heard  made  It  appear  any  real 
settlement  would  be  unlikely,  so  long  as 
Mao  and  his  Immediate  group  stay  in  power 
In  Communist  China. 
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Even  more  serious  border  Incidents  are 
nredicted  by  one  man  knowledgeable  about 
the  Soviet  scene— a  man  convinced  that  Red 
China  considers  the  Soviet  Union  Its  real 
enemy,  not  the  United  States. 

Is  the  real  sotirce  of  the  trouble  Chinese 
pressure  for  more  and  better  land  to  support 
some  of  Its  800  million  people? 

"Not  really,"  says  one  Soviet  editor.  Most 
of  their  people  are  crowded  Into  the  coastal 
areas,  and  that  does  cause  problems.  But  they 
still  have  many  areas  that  are  underpopu- 
lated The  climate  in  those  areas  and  the 
agricultural  potential  Is  as  good  as  In  our 
territory."  ,  , 

Is  the  dispute  a  sincere  expression  of 
something   Red   China   believes   it's   legally 

entitled  to?  ,  .       *»,  .. 

An  Alma  Ata  editor:  "They  claim  their 
ancestors  came  Into  Kazakhstan  as  conquer- 
ors They  are  claiming  as  far  as  500  to  600 
kilometers  Inside  our  borders.  They  never 
settled  here.  They  were  hit-and-run  raid- 
ers, coming  into  our  territory  to  rob. 

"These  raiders  are  the  only  things  they 
can  use  to  back  up  their  claims.  Some  of  the 
Khans  and  the  Mongols  and  Tartars  all 
raided  into  this  territory.  But  they  were  aU 
kicked  out.  The  Chinese  have  only  these 
robber  raiders  to  support  their  claims. 

"When  relations  between  otir  countries 
were  good,  the  Chinese  never  mentioned  the 

border."  ^^  , 

Do  the  border  disputes  have  their  roots 
in  the  ideological  split  between  Soviet  and 
Chinese  Ideas  of  what  commtinlsm  should 

be? 

This  may  be  nearer  the  point.  Stalin,  one 
Soviet  resident  told  us,  really  thought  the 
future  of  China  lay  with  Chiang  Kai-shek— 
and  urged  Mao  and  his  friends  not  to  take 
over  China.  But  they  did,  and  based  the 
future  communism  of  their  country  on  the, 
peasants — rather  than  upon  the  "'Industrial 
proletariat"  In  the  Soviet  style  (mainly  be- 
cause there  was  no  industrial  proletariat  In 
China  at  the  time) . 

"Khrushchev  tolerated  Mao  longer  than 
Stalin  would  have. "  this  source  said.  "The 
real  open  break  came  In  1960  when  the 
U.S.S.R.  stopped  admitting  new  Chinese  stu- 
dents and  withdrew  the  technicians  who  had 
been  helping  China." 

Since  then,  relations  have  worsened  rather 
steadily  and,  it  would  appear,  the  end  of 
Soviet-China  tensions  Is  not  yet  In  sight. 
One  Soviet  Journalist  said  his  nation  really 
wasn't  worried  about  China  and  another 
added:  "China  has  made  501  warnings  to  the 
United  Nations  about  U.S.  violations  of  its 
territory." 

When  we  commented  that  those  warnings 
apparently  weren't  worrying  the  United 
States,  either,  Anatoly  Usovsky  said:  "Don't 
think  that  an  ocean  Is  a  barrier." 

When  an  American  suggested  the  Soviet 
Union  could  help  with  the  Vietnam  situation, 
and  commented  It  was  unf  ortimate  the  Soviet 
had  not  de-escalated  Its  shipment  of  arms 
to  Vietnam,  a  top  Soviet  official  of  the 
Journalists  Union  answered: 

"You  want  to  draw  out  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and  you  don't  know  how  to  withdraw. 
You  want  to  make  us  responsible  to  promote 
a  method  of  withdrawal  .  .  .  Our  advice  is: 
Pull  out.  But  we  are  not  government  leaders 
and  cannot  solve  the  destiny  of  Vietnam  at 
this  table." 

"We  can't  tell  the  Vietnamese  what  to  do," 
a  Minsk  editor  said.  "The  people  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  don't  think  the  people  of  the  United 
States  want  wars,  but  some  of  the  things 
you  do  worry  us." 

"It's  the  same  with  us,"  one  of  the  Ameri- 
cans replied,  "Some  of  the  things  the  U.S^Jl. 
does  worry  us,  too." 

A  Minsk  editor  said:  "The  long-term  In- 
terests of  the  U.S.SJB.  and  China  wUl  pre- 
vail. The  long-term  interests  coincide." 
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What  are  China's  long-term  Interests  In 
Southeast  Asia,  then,  we  asked.  "Would  you 
like  to  see  China  take  over  Vietnam? 

"I  can't  Imagine  such  a  situation,"  Editor 
Novltsky  said,  "The  Vietnamese  people  can 
stick  up  for  themselves." 

"The  American  people,"  we  answered,  "sup- 
port South  Vietnam  because  we  felt  China 
was  about  to  swallow  up  Southeast  Asia.  In 
view  of  your  current  troubles  (with  China) 
It  seems  we  would  have  a  common  Interest 
in  preventing  China  from  taking  over  all  of 
Southeast  Asia." 

"Our  Interest,"  said  Pyodor  Kletskov,  head 
of  the  Byelortisslan  Journalists,  "Is  only  in 
letting  people  determine  for  themselves.  We 
support  the  'five  points'  Including  self- 
determination." 

"But  what  about  Czechoslovakia?"  Inter- 
jected one  of  the  American  editors. 

"There  is  nothing  comparable  between 
Czechoslovakia  and  Vietnam, "  said  Kletskov. 
"Soviet  forces  liberated  the  Czechs.  Late 
events  show  the  Czechs  can  put  their  house 
m  order  without  the  use  of  force.  We  know 
who  stands  behind  this   .  .   . 

"Who?",  we  asked  .  .  .  "West  Germany?" 
"A  newspaperman  should  not  ask  such  a 
question,"  Kletskov  snapped. 

An  American:  "When  the  Germans 
marched  Into  Czechoslovakia,  they  said  they 
were  doing  the  same  thing  you  are  now 
doing!" 

Kletskov:  "And  U.S.  Forces  entered  Prance, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Luxembourg  and  other 
countries." 

American:  "Yes,  and  we  turned  them  all 
back  to  the  people  of  those  countries." 

Kletskov:  "And  we  will  turn  back  Czecho- 
slovakia .  .  .!" 

American:  "When?" 

Kletskov:  "Before  the  U.S.  forces  leave 
Europe." 

I  think  you  vrill  sense  that,  by  this  time, 
the  discussion  had  become  an  argument. 

"Hey,  wait  a  minute.  You're  all  talking  at 
once,  "  shouted  Joe  Adamov,  ovir  Intrepid 
Interpreter.  He  pounded  a  glass  on  the  table 
to  restore  order.  It  broke.  One  of  the  Ameri- 
cans pulled  off  his  shoe,  handed  It  to  Joe 
and  Joe  pounded  on  the  table  with  that. 
The  obvious  recollection  of  the  famous 
Khnischchev  shoe-pounding  at  the  U.N. 
broke  the  tension— and  everyone  laughed. 

"Let  us  all  drink  to  peace  and  friendship, " 
said  one  of  the  Soviet  hosts. 
And   we   all    did. 
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1.  Do  you  believe  President  Nixon  Is  fol- 
lowing the  correct  course  to  bring  the  war  to 
an  honorable  end? 

2.  Did  you  approve  the  recent  "Morato- 
rltxm"  demonstration? 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  President's  proposal  to 
replace  SelecUve  Service  with  a  draft  lottery? 

4.  To  curb  Inflation,  do  you  favor: 

(a)  Cut-backs  in  military  spending? 

(b)  Public  construction  cut-backs? 

(c)  Greater  efficiency,  with  reeulUng  econ- 
omy. In  poverty  programs? 

(d)  Wage  and  price  controls? 

5.  Do  you  approve  of  my  amendment  to 
Increase  water  pollution  funds  from  $600 
million  to  $1  billion  for  1970? 

6.  Should  Congress  permit  heavier,  wider 
trucks  to  use  Interstate  highways? 

7.  E)o  you  think  the  Nixon  Administration 
has  done  a  good  Job  dtirlng  ito  first  nine 
months? 

8.  Should  penalties  for  sale  and  use  of 
marijuana  be  nuide  lees  severe? 

9.  Do  you  favor  my  bill  H.R.  12555  to  raise 
personal  Incorffe  tax  exemption  from  $600  to 
$1,200? 

10.  What  Is  the  most  critical  problem  fac- 
ing the  Nation  today?  (Comment.) 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 


MINSHALL  OPINION  POLL 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  31,  1969 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  place  my  latest  opinion  poll  in  the 
Record  : 

MiNSHAU.  Opinion  Pou.,  November  1969 

The  91st  Congress  has  been  In  session  10 
months  and  once  again  I  seek  your  views. 
This  poll  Is  being  sent  to  every  home  In  the 
23rd  Congressional  District.  I  welcome  your 
additional  comments,  however  I  regret  that 
time  and  staff  limitations  vrtll  not  permit 
me  to  personally  respond  to  each  return. 
Results  will  be  made  known  in  my  next 
"Washington  Report".  Please  mail  your  com- 
pleted questionnaire  to  MlnshaU  Opinion 
Poll,  2243  Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC,  20515.  Let  me  know  If  you 
need  additional  copies. 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  31,  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  we  had  a  demonstration  in  my 
20th  congressional  district.  More  than 
1,000  youths  took  part.  They  carried  signs 
and  they  marched.  They  marched  not  to 
destroy  American  ideals  but  to  recreate 
American  history.  They  were  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  not  members  of  the  SDS. 
Their  signs  were  not  of  protest  but  of 
pride,  denoting  the  many  troops  who 
took  part. 

They  belonged  to  the  Monogahela  Val- 
ley Scout  Council  and  they  formally  ded- 
icated a  15 -mile  section  of  what  officially 
now  is  the  "General  Braddock  Trail." 
a  50-mile  route  which  begins  in  West- 
moreland County  and  ends  at  the  scene 
of  the  Genersd's  famous  defeat  in  the 
community  of  Braddock  in  the  20th 
district. 

The  new  trail  was  carefully  plotted  for 
accuracy  by  leaders  of  the  Scout  coun- 
cil. It  took  them  2  years  to  research  the 
line  of  march,  map  the  trail  and  pinpoint 
campsites,  and  obtain  necessary  legal 
clearances. 

On  Saturday,  October  25,  more  than 
200  years  after  Braddock  marched 
through  the  same  hills  and  woodlands, 
1,000  Scouts  followed  the  flight  of  an 
arrow  and  began  tracing  his  historical 
footprints.  They  stood  in  the  gray  light  of 
a  cloudy  dawn,  ignoring  a  chill  wind  and 
a  drizzle,  to  listen  to  a  synopsis  of  what 
befell  the  Braddock  army  of  1755. 

They  heard  how  Braddock  and  his 
troops,  accompanied  by  a  yoimg  colonel, 
George  Washington,  stopped  at  the  site 
on  which  they  stood  on  July  8,  1755.  The 
next  day  the  army,  1,600  strong,  crossed 
the  Monongahela  River  and  moved  on 
Port  Duquesne.  Where  they  crossed  the 
river  the  city  of  Duquesne  now  stands 
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wad  at  the  junction  of  the  MoncMigahela, 
Ohio,  and  Allegheny  Rivers,  where  the 
fort  once  stood,  now  rlaes  the  skyline  of 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

Braddock  an4  his  army  never  reached 
the  fort.  A  much  smtUler  force  of  Preiush 
soldiers,  supplemented  by  approximately 
600  Indians,  ambushed  the  genertd  at 
what  now  is  the  Borough  of  Braddock. 
Utilizing  the  natural  cover  of  the  terrain, 
bushes,  trees,  and  rocks,  the  French  and 
Indians  slashed  at  the  column  of  red- 
coats. They  annihilated  approximately 
half  of  Braddock's  men,  mortally  wound- 
ed the  general,  and  routed  the  remainder 
of  his  troops.  Braddock  himself  died  4 
days  later,  July  13,  and  Is  buried  at  a  site 
known  as  Ore^t  Meadows  near  Union- 
town  on  U.S.  Route  40. 

The  last  cam|>8lte  of  Braddock  before 
his  defeat  now  Is  a  part  of  White  Oak 
Regional  Park,  one  of  several  parks  es- 
tablished by  Allegheny  County  Commis- 
sioners to  preserve  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  Monongahela  Valley's  rolling, 
wooded  hillsides. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  spe- 
cial attention  bfe  given  to  preserving  the 
Braddeek  trail  4s  well.  Such  an  idea  was 
conceived  prim|irily  by  two  men — Wil- 
liam Kearney,  scoutmaster  of  Troop  9, 
and  the  late  Robert  Lewis,  camp  pro- 
gram director  for  the  Monongahela  Val- 
ley Scout  Council.  These  men,  aided  by 
many  others,  including  Jotin  MacLuskie 
and  Thorns  Hurrel,  district  commis- 
sioners: Philip  Slaugh,  scoutmaster;  and 
J.  Herbert  Piatt*,  council  executive,  spent 
long  hours  researching  historical  records 
in  the  interest  of  accuracy. 

Scouts  who  made  the  dedication  trek 
this  past  weekend,  and  those  who  will 
make  it  in  the  future,  received  a  special 
patch  in  coqunemoration  of  their 
achievement,  li  is  a  colorful  shield- 
shaped  emblem  designed  by  William 
Gaughan,  a  mepiber  of  the  coimcil's  ex- 
ecutive botird. 

The  patch  is  emblazoned  with  English 
and  French  flags  of  the  period;  a  toma- 
hawk representing  the  Indians  who  took 
part  in  the  batile;  a  powder  horn  sym- 
bolizing the  participation  of  Americans 
and  a  regimental  dnom  signifying  the 
Braddock  marc|i  was  a  military  expedi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  %  am  proud  to  say  I  took 
part  in  the  dedication  ceremonies  and  I 
take  ttiis  opportunity  to  commend  in  the 
Congressional  IIeccrd  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  in  general,  and  the  Mononga- 
hela Valley  Scoit  Council,  in  particular, 
for  a  true  refle<}tion  of  the  spirit,  char- 
acter, and  moriil  fiber  of  this  Nation's 
youth. 


DRAFT   REFOIIM   SHOULD   NOT  BE 
^HELVED 

HON.  GAINER  E.  SHRIVER 

0r    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUsri  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  31,  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  the  Housq  passed  Thursday  draft 
reform  legislation,  H.R.  14001.  the  Demo- 
crat majority  leader  in  the  other  body 
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was  quoted  as  saying  the  Senate  will  not 
act  this  year  on  this  much-needed  legis- 
lation requested  by  President  Nixon. 

So  it  is  that  draft  reform  apparently 
will  take  its  pIem^  on  the  shelf  with  so 
many  other  important  legislative  pro- 
posals advanced  to  this  Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. 

We  all  are  aware  of  the  disruptive 
impact  which  the  draft  poses  to  yoimg 
American  men  under  the  present  Selec- 
tive Service  System.  Through  this  legis- 
lation Congress  has  the  opportunity  of 
minimizing  as  much  as  possible  the  un- 
certainty and  disruptive  impcM;t  of  the 
draft  on  the  individual  lives  of  our  young 
men. 

Yesterday  efforts  were  made  here  in 
the  House  to  make  extensive  chsmges  in 
the  Selective  Service  System.  Although 
they  were  not  successful,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Democrat  leadership  in  the 
other  body  would  have  shelved  them 
anyway. 

Unless  there  is  a  change  of  heart  and 
priorities  in  the  other  body.  I  urge  the 
President  to  follow  through  and  imple- 
ment these  needed  changes  in  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  by  Executive  action. 
I  hope  the  time  soon  will  come  that  the 
draft  no  longer  will  be  necessary.  How- 
ever, until  that  day  arrives,  it  is  essential 
that  it  be  made  as  fair  as  possible  now. 
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THE  TREASURES  OF  VIRGINIA 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31,  1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  generations 
of  Virginians  have  known  it,  of  course, 
but  we  of  the  Old  Dominion  take  satis- 
faction frcwn  the  confirmation  by  count- 
less visitors  that  Virginia  is  "the  State 
with  everything." 

In  this  connection.  I  take  the  liberty 
of  inviting  all  Members  of  the  House,  and 
their  constituents  to  visit  our  Common- 
wealth. 

While  I  am  confident  they  will  include 
Thomas  Jefferson's  country,  the  Skyline 
Drive  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  any 
itinerary,  I  am  happy  to  acknowledge 
that  there  are  many  areas  of  historic 
and  scenic  interest  outside  the  district 
I  have  the  privilege  of  representing,  and 
I  include,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Septanber  issue  of  Holiday  magazine,  as 
follows; 

ViRoiNiA — The  State  With  Evektthino 
(By  Charlton  Ogbum,  Jr.) 

"Perfect  travel,  for  me,  demands  two  qual- 
ities of  a  covmtry,"  says  E.  V.  Lucas,  "that 
It  shall  be  full  of  beauty;  and  that  It  shall  be 
full  of  ghosts."  That  there  are  states  with 
more  spectacular  beauty  than  Virginia's,  I  am 
quite  sure.  There  may  even  be  some  that  are 
equally  haunted.  But  I  Insist  that  no  other 
state  Is  at  once  so  haunted  and  so  consistently 
beautiful. 

The  part  of  Virginia  I  Inhabit  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  have  beauty  or  ghosts,  for  in 
recent  years  It  has  become  a  province  of 
Washington,   a   nesting  ground   of   govern- 


ment workers.  After  every  hard  rain  a  fllm 
of  mud  from  construction  work  for  a  new 
BUbdlvlalon  or  highway  is  deposited  by  Dlffl. 
cult  Run  on  the  flood  plain  in  the  woods 
below  our  house.  But — brass  buttons,  a 
sword  hilt,  the  rusted  steel  parts  of  a  rifle. 
all  from  the  1860's,  still  turn  up  on  Difficult 
Run;  the  shadowed  banks  still  put  forth 
purple  fringed  orchis,  the  deep  and  lofty 
woods — as  they  still  are — still  resound  at 
night  to  the  voodoo  performance  of  barred 
owls;  and  this  within  thirty  minutes  of  the 
huge  new  foreign-policy  factory  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Virginia  Is  tenacious.  In  Alexandria,  a  Co- 
lonial port  city  now  swallowed  up  by  Wash- 
ington, blocks  of  Georgian  and  early  Pederal 
houses  above  the  somnolent  harbor  (once 
busier  than  New  York's)  have  been  redeemed 
by  those  who  love  history.  The  blocks  are 
bright  and  bursting  with  greenery  In  their 
alleyways  and  over  their  old  walls:  even 
Gadsby's  Tavern,  "the  best  house  of  enter- 
tainment in  America"  In  the  infancy  of  the 
Republic,  has  been  brought  back  to  flourish- 
ing life.  Down  the  river  at  the  end  of  a  park- 
way as  handsome  as  any  in  the  nation.  Mount 
Vernon  commands  a  magnificent  sweep  of  the 
Potomac's  estuary.  The  vista  is  not  greatly 
changed  since  Washington's  day,  thanks  to 
a  group  of  newcomers,  notably  former  Con- 
gresswoman  Prances  P.  Bolton  of  Ohio,  who 
saved  the  opposite  shore  from  an  apartment 
bouse  development.  If  from  time  to  time, 
moreover,  a  bald  eagle  drifts  by  on  prodigious 
wings  like  the  totem  of  a  proud  and  wild 
America  that  was.  that  is  because  another 
group  fought  and  saved  a  promontory  in  the 
Potomac  called  Mason's  Neck  from  the 
builders. 

The  promontory  where  the  national  bird 
still  breeds  is  the  site  of  George  Mason's 
Gunston  Hall.  A  third  architectural  treasure 
nearby  is  Woodlawn  Plantation,  where  Nelly 
Custls — but  once  you  embark  on  that  road 
there  is  no  end. 

Beauty  and  ghosts:  these  are  the  proper- 
ties of  the  old  houses,  early  or  late  Georgian 
and  antebellum,  of  mellowed  brick  or  white 
clapboard,  that  are  scattered  all  over  Vir- 
ginia except  In  the  extreme  west.  Many  still 
belong  to  the  families  that  built  them  gen- 
erations ago:  "Keep  It  in  the  family"  is  a  Vir- 
ginian ideal.  Others  are  now  the  property  of 
well-to-do  outsiders,  captives  of  their  charm. 
For  these  hotises  call  to  you  Insidiously  to 
settle  in  one  of  them,  anchoring  your  life  In 
It.  making  it  your  abiding  interest. 

The  new  gentry  have  been  drawn  princi- 
pally to  the  Piedmont  and  to  the  part  of  Vir- 
ginia called  the  hunt  country,  which  extends 
from  Leesbtirg,  Mlddleburg  and  Warrenton 
(all  west  of  Washington  and  a  bit  beyond 
comfortable  commuting  distance)  south  to 
Charlottesville.  Boldly  rolling  country,  of 
meadowlands  and  woods  with  tree-lined 
streams,  combines  views  of  far  hills  that  lift 
the  spirit  with  a  sense  of  space  and  closed- 
in  dales  that  comfort  It  with  a  sense  of  home. 
The  Virginia  Piedmont  comes  as  near  as  any 
landscape  could  to  the  Arcadian  idyll  that 
has  touched  men's  dreams  since  the  day  of 
the  Greek  pastoral  poets.  Evidently  it  is  just 
right  for  fox-hunting,  and  that  has  been  its 
lure  for  many.  Including  the  Orange  County 
Hunt  Club  of  New  Tork.  which  emigrated  en 
masse  around  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
still  retains  its  name.  Bill  Grayson,  who  re- 
fers to  his  farm  at  UppervlUe  as  a  horse  mo- 
tel, explains  the  appeal  of  foxhunting  this 
way:  "Tou  scud  over  the  landscape  like 
part  of  a  stream  over  rapids,  carried  along  by 
a  collective  will,  so  that  you  sail  over  Jumps 
both  you  and  the  horse  would  think  twice 
about  attempting   by  yoxiTEelvea." 

Recently  I  attended  my  first  hunt  meet,  at 
Oatlands.  near  Leesburg.  The  events  were 
point-to-point  races  in  which  the  contestants 
in  Jockeylike  attire,  including  a  few  young 
women  riders,  pmt  their  mounts  over  a  gruel- 
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ing  four-mile  course  around  the  grassy  hill*. 
What  surprised  me  wm  the  sIm  and  hetero- 
genelty  of  the  crowd  that  turned  out  to 
watch.  lU  garb  comprised  every  garment  th»t 
aristocratic  eccentricity  and  the  faddlshnese 
of  youth  could  suggest.  At  the  pwldock  where 
the  thoroughbreds  with  their  long,  brittle 
legs  flaring  nostrils  and  edgy  deportment 
were  being  led  about,  I  asked  a  young  Eng- 
lish woman  if  the  atmosphere  were  anything 
like  the  equivalent  In  Brttoln.  It  turned  out 
she  was  a  riding  Instructor  at  Poxcrof  t  School 
in  Btiddleburg,  where  girls  are  taught  what 
they  will  need  to  know  In  the  society  of  this 
elegant  countryside.  She  said  It  wa«  exactly 
like,  except  that  it  wasn't  as  cold. 

in  dimensions,  Virginia  Is  hardly  to  be 
recognized  aa  the  colony  that,  according  to 
its  royal  charter,  extended  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  westward,  and  northwestward,  widen- 
ing progressively,  "to  the  South  Sea."  But  the 
Old  Dominion  still  covers  a  fair  amount  ot 
ground.  Prom  Its  eastern  to  its  western  Up 
the  distance  Is  500  mUes;  Its  western  point 
Is  twenty-flve  miles  west  of  Detroit.  A  cir- 
cular tour  of  the  state  I  made  this  year,  to 
see  what  Virginia's  total  effect  woiUd  be,  ran 
to  1.500  miles. 

Driving  south  from  Washington  on  Inter- 
state 95 — I  took  a  clockwise  direction  on  my 
trip — one  has  forest  much  of  the  way.  More 
than  three-fifths  of  Virginia  is  in  woods,  and 
except    in   the    northwest    these    are   nevM 
without  the  green  of  pine,  mountain  laurel 
and  holly  or  of  rhododendron;   in  autumn, 
paced  by  the  reds  of  Virginia  creeper,  sumac, 
dogwood  and  black  tupelo.  they  turn  all  the 
colors  of  ripe  apples.  Connecting  Washing- 
ton and  Richmond,  the  highway  covers  the 
same  hundred  miles  the  Army  at  the  Potomac 
took  four  blood-soaked  years  to  achieve.  Lees 
than  half  way  you  come  to  a  place  where 
more  of  the   war  was  fought  than  In  any 
other — Fredericksburg   and   its  western  en- 
virons; the  town  Itself  changed  hands  seven 
times.  Predertcksburg  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  Northern  Neck,  a  long  penlnsiUa  between 
the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock  Rivers.  This 
land  produced  one  of  the  most  concentrated 
outpourings  of  tolent  for  politics  and  leader- 
ship the  world  has  ever  seen:  George  Wash- 
ington,    James     Monroe,     James     Madison, 
George  Mafion,  "Ughthorse  Harry"  Lee  and 
Richard  Henry  Lee  all  had  their  roots  here. 
The    older    parts    of    Fredericksburg    are 
valiantly  holding  out  against  engulfment  by 
the  present.  The  noises  of  motor  traffic  seem 
to  fall  on  a  cushion  of  quiet,  the  old  houses 
sheltered  by  trees  appeal  to  the  passer-by. 
The   200-year-old   RUlng   Sun   Tavern   and 
stagecoach  station,  once  frequented  by  Vir- 
ginia's great,  brings  home  to  you  how  touch- 
Ingly    small-scale    and    intimate    was    that 
candlelit  Colonial  society,  how  thinly  spread 
over  the  vast  distances  of  the  day. 

In  the  National  Battlefield  Parks  of  Fred- 
ericksburg. Chancellorsvllle,  the  Wilderness 
and  Spotsylvania  Courthouse,  you  can  be 
alone  on  deserted  roads.  The  quiet  fields  and 
the  somber,  steadfast  pines  seem  to  echo  to 
the  presence  of  those  legions  of  young  men 
of  North  and  South  facing  death  In  the  head- 
iest tide  of  life.  The  forest  seems  to  stir  with 
troops  Just  beyond  the  edge  of  your  vision, 
the  marching  column  seems  to  have  cleared 
the  ford  Just  before  you  came. 

State  Highway  5.  which  takes  you  to  Rich- 
mond's defense  works  from  the  miles  of  giant 
warehouses  and  railroad  yards  of  the  present 
deep-water  port,  leads  on  to  the  early  plan- 
tations of  the  James  River  and  to  the  18th 
Century  mansions  of  Shirley,  Berkeley  and 
Westover,  all  three  still  Uved  in.  The  broad 
fields  are  nearly  level  and  yotir  gaze  lingers 
on  them  when  you  reflect  that  some  were 
under  cultivation  350  years  ago.  At  Shirley 
you  might  be  at  an  elegant  18th  Century 
country  house  overlooking  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames,  Indeed,  the  James  was  virtually  an 
extension  of  the  Thames  when  Shirley  was 
begun  by  a  branch  of  the  Carter  family  In 
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the  ITaO'B.  "And  is  that ?"  I  asked  of  the 


knowledgeiable  colored  woman  who  was  show 
Ing  me  the  house,  nodding  in  the  direction  of 
a  pretty,  blond  llUle  boy  playing  on  the 
floor  as  a  gaunt  Negro  waxed  It  beeide  him. 
"Yes,  he's  one  of  the  Carters'  children":  the 
tenth  generation.  It  was  a  Carter  also,  who, 
farther  down  the  James,  built  a  dwelUng 
sometimes  called  the  most  Ijeautlful  In  the 
nation — the  plantation  hoiise  of  Carter's 
Grove. 

The  richness  of  this  comer  of  Virginia  Is 
astonUhlng.  Of  Jamestown,  the  17th  Cen- 
tury capital,  nothing  remains,  it  Is  true,  but 
the  ivy-covered  belltower  of  the  1639  church, 
a  graveyard  and  some  foundations.  Yet  there 
the  site  is — our  first  toehold  on  the  conti- 
nent. And  at  Jamestown  Festival  Park,  where 
the    state    has    portrayed    the    settlement's 
backgrotind  in  admirable  exhibits,  there  are 
full-sized  replicas  of  the  three  small  vessels 
that  brought  the  first  104  settlers  across  the 
sea  m  1607,  and  of  the  fortified  village  they 
built.  "You  can  tell  from  the  headroom  that 
they  were  all  under  five  feet  tall,"  says  a 
retired    naval   ofBcer   on   duty   with    Su^an 
Constant,    the    flagship.    In    period    sailor's 
dress    (a  BedoiUn-style   garment  of   awning 
material) .  In  one  six-month  period  ending  in 
March   1610   all   but  sixty   of   490   colonists 
perished;     the    knowledge    that    these    ad- 
venturers were   child-sized   adds   a  further 
touch  of  Improbability  that  so  momentous 
an  event  as  the  English  settlement  of  the 
New  World  could  have  had  so  utterly  un- 
promising a  beginning.  Jamestown  is  linked 
by  the  Colonial  Parkway  with  the  Yorktown 
battlefield    high    above    the    York    River,    a 
rolling  green  meadowland,  where  British  em- 
pire   in    the    thirteen    colonies    ended    Just 
fourteen  miles  from  where  It  had  begun.  Be- 
tween  the    two   U   WUllamsburg,   Virginia's 
18th  Century  capital. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  deeply  stirred  by 
Colonial  WUllamsburg— by  the  recovery,  in 
the  smallest  detaU  that  exhaustive  detective 
work  can  achieve,  of  the  charming  town  in 
which  the  nation's  heartbeats  were  first  felt. 
With  a  childlike  lightness  of  spirit  I  wan- 
dered among  the   150  buildings  with  their 
pampered    gardens,    and    watched    artisans 
work  to  exquisite  effect  in  all-but-forgotten 
crafts.  (To  the  charge  that  Colonial  Williams- 
burg Is  an  artifice,  the  answer  is  that  eighty- 
five  of  the  buildings  are  originals  and  If  the 
others  are  reproductions,  so  are  any  rendi- 
tions of  musical  classics  you  may  hear.)  At 
the  end  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street  Is 
the  oldest  academic  building  In  the  country, 
built  by  the  College  of  William  and  Mary 
after  a  design   by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.   I 
take  it  as  a  hopeful  augury  for  America  that 
the   merchants   of   the   commercial   end   of 
the  street  have  respected  the  character  of 
the  place  In  the  architecture  of  theU  shops, 
in  the   modest   signs   they   display   and   in 
foregoing  neon  lights.  Yet  there  U  a  disturb- 
ing irony  In  the  realization  that  while  thou- 
sands a  day  may  pay  homage  to  the  town, 
while  the  American  Republic  bo  dotes  on  it 
as  to  have  made  It  the  regular  first  point  of 
call  for  kings  and  presidents  from  abroad, 
there   would   be   no   Colonial   WUllamsburg 
but  for  the  extraordinary  means  and  public 
spirit  of  one  family,  the  RockefeUers,  who 
made  the  Reverend  W.  A.  R.  Goodwin's  dream 
of  preservation  come  true. 

To  grasp  the  scope  of  the  Island  sea  that 
Is  Chesapeake  Bay,  perhaps  one  should  look 
down  on  It  from  the  air.  A  great  river  system 
Invaded  by  the  ocean  some  ten  thousand 
years  ago,  the  Bay  extends  200  miles  north 
to  south,  and  reaches  westward  in  the  broad 
estuaries  of  the  James,  York,  Rappahannock 
and  Potomac  rivers.  Sand  beaches,  marshes, 
leafy  coves  and  little  harbors  at  the  end  of 
vlUage  streets,  and  behind,  woods  and  fields 
where  gulls  follow  the  plow:  that  U  what 
littoral  Virginia  of  the  Inland  sea  still  offers. 
A  captive  salient  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  up 
to  forty  miles  across,  an  unsurpassed  play- 
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ground  for  the  nautical,  a  major  flahlng 
grounds,  home  of  the  nation's  last  com- 
mercial sailing  fleet — the  oystermen — and 
winter  resorts  of  a  still  fairly  numerous 
remnant  of  the  ducks,  geese  and  swans  that 
William  Strachey  in  1612  found  so  abundant 
that  "I  dare  avow  it  no  country  in  the  world 
may  have  more":  such,  in  part,  is  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

Sei>&ratlng  Chesapieake  Bay  from  Delaware 
Bay  and  the  open  ocean  is  the  Great 
Peninsula,  whose  narrow,  seventy-flve-mUe- 
long  tip  Is  a  detached  part  of  Virginia.  Just 
offshore  are  the  sliver  strands  of  lower 
Assateague  Island — one  of  the  long  sand- 
reefs  of  the  East  Coast  on  which  beach-grass 
or  sea-oats,  bayberry  or  sand-myrtle.  Juniper 
and  pine  vie  with  the  eternal  winds  for 
dominance  of  the  dunes.  Southward  of 
Assateague  stretches  a  Jumble  of  uninhabited 
islands  accessible  only  by  boat.  Developers 
from  New  York  have  recently  turned  covet- 
ous eyes  on  three  of  the  most  Important  of 
these,  and  conservationists,  shocked  by  the 
projected  macadamlzatlon  of  Assate&gue 
under  the  National  Park  Service,  are  rally- 
ing to  their  defense  like  leucocytes  against 
alien  bodies  in  the  bloodstream. 

Inside  the  islands  is  the  village  of  Oyster.  I 
mention  it  because,  attracted  by  its  name, 
I  visited  It  and  was  captivated.  A  collection  of 
low  houses,  small  packing  plants  and  piles 
of  oyster  shells  around  an  iiUet  flUed  with 
little  white  boats,  Oyster  was  what  you 
might  expect  on  Cape  Cod,  but  with  no  sign 
of  tourism  or  summer  people.  It  was  strictly 
a  working  port.  Robust,  talkative  fishermen 
in  open  craft  piled  with  wire  crab-pots 
waited  their  turn  at  a  gas  pump  and  rallied 
one  another  with  bursts  of  horseplay  In  the 
little  cafe  and  general  store.  A  sturdy  woman 
with  clear  gray  eyes  and  a  total  air  of  cheer- 
ful self-sufficiency  served  me  coffee  and  a 
doughnut.  I  tried  not  to  stare,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully, so  taken  was  I  by  these  booted  out- 
doorsmen,  conspicuously  untouched  by  the 
malaise  of  our  times,  whose  families  had 
been  plying  the  waters  for  crabs,  oysters, 
clams  and  mackerel  for  two  or  three 
hundred  years. 

At  Cape  Charles,  at  the  tip  of  the  penin- 
sula, U.S.  13  puts  out  to  sea.  You  commit 
yotirself  to  the  seventeen-and-a-half-mile 
long  bridge-tunnel  combination  spanning 
the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay  with  no  other 
shore  m  sight.  From  another  brtdge-with- 
tunnel  across  the  mouth  of  the  James,  Just 
inside  the  bay,  you  see  one  of  the  world's 
finest  natural  harbors  and  the  nation's  third 
busiest— Hampton  Roads.  Here,  bordering 
the  Roads,  Is  maritime  Vlrglnla^the  Norfolk 
Naval  Base,  home  port  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet, 
and  the  huge  shipyards  of  Newport  News 
and  of  briny,  historic  Portsmouth,  where  the 
sunken  Merrimac  was  refloated  and  rebuUt 
as  the  first- ironclad,  CSS  Virginia. 

On  the  southern  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
there  are  live  oaks,  stunted  and  with  foliage 
sheered  back  by  the  spume-laden  winds- 
outposts  of  the  Deep  South.  There  Is  also 
the  state's  prime  ocean  resort,  Virginia 
Beach,  with  miles  of  hotels  and  motels 
(neither  term  quite  right  for  the  glass- 
walled,  balconied  vacation  temples)  and. 
separated  from  them  by  a  belt  of  greens- 
ward, a  concrete  promenade  above  the  beach. 
There  are  also  hundreds  of  private  homes. 
But  after  thirteen  miles  of  resorts,  a  national 
wildlife  refuge  begins,  putting  an  end  to 
the  spread  of  cottages.  From  there  on  you 
have  before  you  open  beach  backed  by  dunes 
and.  at  a  distance  behind  them,  the  waters 
of  Back  Bay. 

U.S.  58  win  take  you  from  Virginia  Beach 
to  the  state's  westernaost  point,  at  Cumber- 
land Gap.  The  best-known  feature  of  the 
route  comes  soon  after  Norfolk.  The  time  to 
see  it  is  at  day's  end  with  the  sun  Uke  a  live 
coal  behind  the  dark  shapes  of  a  forest 
grown  high  in  bamboo  grass.  This  Is  the  edge 
of  the  thousand-square-mlle  boggy  wilder- 
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nees  of  the  Dlsm|il  Swamp.  "Long  by  tlie  old 
Diaza&l  Swamp  bitve  I  wandered";  this  Is  the 
Old  Virginia  of  rtirry  Sfe  Back  where,  on  the 
flat  farmlands,  ''the  cotton  and  the  com 
and  'taters  growf' — and  peanuts,  and  more 
peanuts. 

The  chief  popi^la^  attractions  of  Southslde 
Virginia  are  doubtless  the  six  man-made 
lakes  of  the  RoanOlie  River  Basin.  The  largest, 
equal  to  the  oth(ers  combined,  is  Buggs  Is- 
land Lake,  whoe4  main  branch  Is  thirty-two 
miles.  And  It  doles  appear  to  be  all  a  lake 
should  b« — at  Ileast  before  mid-summer 
when,  a  grocer  ^t  Clarksvllle  told  me,  the 
stopper  Is  partially  pulled  out  for  water  to 
keep  the  generators  turning.  Had  there  been 
much  local  opposition  to  the  condemnation 
of  land  for  the!  reservoir?  "I'll  say  there 
was!"  he  replleq.  And  surely  1,600  square 
miles  of  choice  !  river  valley  is  enough  to 
drown,  and  one  hopes  that  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  which  has  a  "system  of 
eleven  reservoirs  planned,"  may  find  less  de- 
structive tasks  for  Its  staff. 

Continuing  we^t  on  Highway  58,  you  cross 
the  ever  more  urjconflned,  more  exhilarating 
landscape.  Soon  |the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
rise  before  you.  Reaching  their  foothills,  the 
highway  winds,  icllmbs  through  rock-cuts. 
You  are  shut  In  \)y  wooded  slopes  falling  off 
to  a  tumbling  stream.  At  3,000  feet  or  more 
ypu  m§Lcome  ott  in  an  open  spot  and,  in 
the  cle^,  cool  air  faintly  spiced  by  the 
woods,  find  yourself  in  a  world  of  mountains, 
of  rounded  peaks  under  a  mantle  of  forest. 
At  Meadows  of  pan.  58  crosses  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway,  a^  road  to  lighten  your  heart 
of  the  cares  of  years. 

This  unassun^ng  two-lane  road  leads 
south  to  the  Grfcat  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  In  Nohh  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 
and  north  (with  its  upper  segment,  the  Sky- 
line Drive)  to  Within  twenty-flve  miles  of 
Virginia's  northAu  border.  It  follows  the 
crest  of  the  Blui  Ridge  for  575  miles  In  a 
tranquil  world  ofj  Its  own,  removed  from  the 
clatter  and  cluttar  of  civilization.  The  Park- 
way clings  slnuouily  to  the  curve  of  mountain 
and  gap.  slips  clicumspectly  past  mountain 
meadow  and  tile  massed,  lichen-covered 
trunks  of  the  high  woods,  delights  you  with 
wlldflowers — trlUlum,  columbine,  mountain 
laurel,  plnkster  iind  flame  azalea,  catawba 
and  rosebay  rhododendron — or  the  Indian- 
festival  colors  of  autumn. 

Virginia's  highest  sunmilt.  the  site  of  Its 
newest  park.  Is  |4o\mt  Rogers,  rising  5,729 
feet  on  the  western  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
chain.  U.S.  58  abproaches  It  up  gradients 
so  steep  and  twlsflng  that  trucks  are  advised 
not  to  try  them.  jDarkness  fell  as  I  climbed, 
and  lightning  periodically  created  an  effect 
of  Instantaneous  [apricot  sunsets  among  the 
heavy  clouds.  I  damped  at  about  4.000  feet 
and  went  the  resta  of  the  way  In  the  morning. 
A  frail-looking  but  doubtless  tough  enough 
mountaineer,  cllinblng  vrtth  an  armful  of 
wood  to  an  unpilnted  cabin,  told  me  that 
you  could  freeze  ip  there  even  In  simimer. 

On  the  other  side  of  Mount  Rogers  Is  the 
attractive,  19th  (Tentury  town  of  Abingdon, 
site  of  the  Barteij  Theater.  I  could  not  drive 
through  without  [paying  my  respects  to  the 
theater's  remarkalsle  founder.  Robert  Porter- 
fleld,  a  large,  raiher  large-featured,  gentle 
Virginian  whom  1 1  found  In  a  desperately 
cluttered  office,  ^r.  P.  accomplished  the  feat 
of  moving  from  a  jremote  Vlr^nla  farm  to  the 
Broadway  stage;  then  he  performed  the  In- 
flnltely  more  unll  kely  feat  of  returning  with 
twenty- two  oihe*  actors  In  train,  at  the 
nadir  of  the  Depression,  to  exchange  theatri- 
cal entertainment  for  meat  and  vegetables 
For  thirty-six  yesrs  the  Barter  Theater — the 
only  state-supported  theater  in  the  nation — 
has  presented  current  and  classical  plays 
with  topnotch  cssts,  not  only  In  Abingdon 
but  In  many  othei'  parts  of  the  South.  I  asked 
him  how  he  hai  ever  had  the  nerve  to 
imagine  he  could  do  It.  He  said,  "I  wouldn't 
today." 

Interstate  81.  wtilch  skirts  Abingdon,  takes 
you  up  the  Great  i^alley  of  Virginia  (of  which 
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the  Shenandoah  Valley  Is  a  part) .  This  great 
trough,  which  divides  the  tvimultuously  con- 
toured Blue  Ridge  from  the  even  succession 
of  rtdgee  and  valleys  to  the  west,  contains 
Virginia's  great  caverns.  These  were  dissolved 
out  of  subterranean  linnestone  by  flowing 
water,  then  the  caves  filled  with  frozen  cas- 
cades of  limestone  slowly  redeposlted  by  wa- 
ter dripping  from  above,  in  formations  of 
fantastic  shapes. 

The  Great  Valley  route  Is  a  handsome  one, 
but  I  chose  to  follow  smaller  roads  through 
smaller  valleys  to  the  west,  which  are  less 
caught  up  in  the  pre^nt.  Split-rail  fences 
stUl  survive  among  them  and  they  may  af- 
ford you  the  sight  of  a  man  harrowing  be- 
hind a  team,  a  woman  in  a  sunbonnet  and 
40-quart  milkcans  beside  the  road. 

In  Goshen  Pass,  north  of  Lexington,  the 
boulder-strewn  Maury  River  snakes  around 
the  overlapping,  rocky  abutments  of  a  succes- 
sion of  lofty  ridges.  With  Its  silvery,  rushing 
waters,  hemlocks  and  subforest  of  rhododen- 
dron. It  is  the  epitome  of  western  Virginia, 
a  place  of  such  beauty  and  grandeur  that 
Matthew  PontsUne  Maury,  the  pioneer  ocean- 
ographer,  asked  that  his  body  be  carried 
through  It  before  burial.  Bath  County,  at 
the  western  end  of  Goshen  Pass,  is  the  site 
of  Virginia's  best-known  Inltmd  resorts — the 
historical  Warm  Springs  Inn,  and  Hot 
Springs,  where  The  Homestead  stands  ready, 
it  seems,  to  enfold  the  new  arrival  to  its 
ten-story  central  tower  In  its  spreading,  flve- 
story  wings.  What  The  Homestead  does  not 
offer  a  vacationer  is  easier  to  catalogue  than 
what  it  does,  and  all  I  can  think  of  is  an 
ocean  beach.  (It  has  a  sand  beach.)  A  signif- 
icant attraction  is  its  3 ,200- foot  trestle-car 
skl-llft.  There  is,  by  the  way,  another  notably 
well -equipped  run  at  Basye,  near  New  Mar- 
ket. Artlflclal  snow  is  making  skiing  country 
of  Virginia's  mountains.  And  there  are 
maple-sugar  groves  in  Highland  County,  in 
the  state's  extreme  northwest.  There,  in  a 
sudden  storm  of  rain,  bail  and  snow  at  the 
4.271-foot  pass  on  the  West  Virginia  border, 
I  decided  I  had  gone  as  far  as  I  could  and 
turned  back  toward  home. 

My  route  led  down  into  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, up  through  Rockflsh  Gap  in  the  Blue 
Ridge,  directly  to  the  door  of  my  last  objec- 
tive— the  University  of  Virginia  at  Charlottes- 
ville. I  arrived  tense  from  battling  rush-hour 
traffic  and  maddened  by  the  exultant  cacoph- 
ony that  is  the  expression  of  America  along 
its  commercial  arteries.  But  In  a  matter  of 
minutes  the  seizure  had  passed.  To  enter  the 
great  Rotunda  of  the  University  and  to  pass 
through  it  to  the  green  quadrangle  beyond — 
The  Lawn — is  to  experience  the  restorative 
power  of  structural  and  landscape  architec- 
ture at  their  best. 

So  that  was  it.  Driving  north  on  the  Sky- 
line Drive,  and  having  the  mountains  largely 
to  myself  In  the  failing  light,  I  could  see 
much  of  the  state:  the  Piedmont  In  deep 
shadow,  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  which  the 
lights  were  beginning  to  form  shimmering 
constellations  of  extraordinary  beauty,  the 
strange,  dark,  distant  mountains  behind 
which  the  sun  had  set:  Virginia.  Not,  to  be 
sure,  the  "Virginia,  Earth's  Only  Paradise," 
that  the  poet  Michael  Drayton  had  promised 
in  1606.  but  still— Virginia. 
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OKEFENOKEE  SWAMP 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

OF   OEOKGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31,  1969 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  of  this  year.  I  introduced  legis- 
lation for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
Okefenokee  Swamp,  which  lies  in  the 


Eighth  District  of  Georgia,  into  the  wil- 
derness system  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving this  imique  and  beautiful  swamp, 
one  of  America's  truly  natural  wonders, 
for  posterity  and  for  the  enjoyment  of 
people  for  time  to  come. 

My  bill  was  sent  to  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee for  consideration  and  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  requested  a  re- 
poTt  of  the  Interior  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  finally  responded  to  the  In- 
terior Committee  chairman  in  a  letter 
dated  October  16,  a  copy  of  which  I  re- 
ceived in  my  ofBce  on  October  29. 

It  is  because  of  that  letter,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  I  rise  to  speak  today.  I  want  each 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Chamber  to  know 
that  they  had  best  use  all  caution  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  although  I  hate  to  admit  this  about 
one  of  our  Federal  agencies  which  is  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  body,  I 
also  caution  my  colleagues  never  to  take 
even  the  written  word  of  Interior  offi- 
cials to  be  relied  on. 

I  want  to  include  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  copy  of  the  correspondence 
which  I  received  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  on  July  8,  1968,  along  with 
a  copy  of  the  letter  which  the  Depart- 
ment transmitted  to  the  chaii-man  on  the 
16th  of  this  month,  and  a  copy  of  the 
letter  which  I  have  had  hand-carried 
to  the  chairman's  office  today. 

These  letters  clearly  point  out  that  I 
worked  with  Interior  officials  for  over 
a  year  in  drafting  a  bill  which  would 
be  mutually  acceptable  to  that  Depart- 
ment and  to  me.  When  we  had  reached 
agreement  I  introduced  H.R.  4853. 

Now,  the  Department  has  gone  back 
on  its  word  completely  and  disagrees 
with  the  legislation  I  have  introduced 
and  sent  their  own  version  of  a  bill  which 
simply  gives  the  Department  that  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  many  of  the 
problems  we  are  having  today  are  caused 
by  our  failure  to  be  more  specific  in  draw- 
ing legislative  proposals  and  leaving  so 
much  to  the  interpretation  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies.  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  give  close  attention  to  the  cor- 
respondence included  at  this  point: 

congkess  of  the   united   states. 
House  of  Represeniatives, 

Washington,  D.C.  October  29. 1969. 
Hon.  Wayne  Aspinall, 

Chairman,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Chairman   Aspinall:    Today,  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  letter  transmitted  to 
you  on  October  16,  1969.  by  the  Department 
of  The  Interior  concerning  my  bill.  HR  4833. 
It  Is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  The   Interior   would   take   such   a 
position  in  opposition  to  my  bill.  Enclosed 
you  will  find  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Interior  officials  on  July  8.  1968, 
stating    the    Department's    agreement    with 
my   propcksal   and   including   suggested   lan- 
guage, which  I  Incorporated  In  my  bill.  HR 
4853. 

Also  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  an  official  publi- 
cation of  the  Department,  entitled,  "Oke- 
fenokee National  Wilderness  Study."  This 
publication  states  the  Intent  of  the  Interior 
Department  for  preservation  of  the  Okefen- 
okee. The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  doss 
no  more  than  spell  out  this  Intent  specifically 
rather  than  leave  It  to  the  discretion  of  some 
agency  official.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  believe 
that  many  of  the  problems  we  are  having 
today  are  caused  by  the  lack  of  Congress  to 
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be  more  specific  In  drawing  legislative  pro- 
posals and  leaving  so  much  to  the  Interpre- 
tation of  the  department  and  agency  officials. 
If  Interior  officials  truly  believe  what  Is 
printed  In  this  booklet  which  was  published 
out  of  their  offices  then  I  certainly  see  no 
reason  for  their  objection  to  my  bill  which 
simply  specifies  their  Intent. 

Paragraph  three  of  the  Acting  Secretary's 
letter  says  that  HR  4853  Is  unnecessarily 
confusing  and  restrictive.  I  see  no  basis  for 
this  statement.  My  intention  In  the  legisla- 
tion was  to  make  sure  that  the  intent  ex- 
pressed by  the  Department  of  The  Interior 
would  be  caxrled  out  and  that  the  beeuty 
and  enjoyment  of  the  Okefenokee  Swamp  be 
preserved  forever  according  to  the  law  not 
to  the  administrative  decision  of  some  agency 

head. 

To  the  further  statement  In  paragraph 
three  of  the  Acting  Secretary's  letter  which 
states  that  HR  4853  deviates  from  the  estab- 
lished pattern  of  wilderness  bills  relating  to 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System,  I  say, 
the  Okefenokee  differs  from  any  other  area 
in  the  National  Wilderness  system  because 
It  is  the  only  area  that  Is  predominantly  cov- 
ered by  water. 

In  essence,  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  The  Interior  Is,  "We  want  legislation  which 
simply  gives  The  Interior  Department  com- 
plete say  with  no  legislative  specifications." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  favorable  considera- 
tion of  my  bill,  HR  4853  by  the  Oonwnlttee. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
share  my  belief  that  legislation  should  be 
drawn  bv  the  Congress,  not  by  the  Agencies 
who  are 'to  administer  the  legislation.  And, 
while  I  respect  the  opinion  of  various  officials 
in  the  Department  of  The  Interior,  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  Is  better  qualified  to  write 
the  law.  Also,  the  bill  which  I  have  written 
merely  spells  out  in  specific  terms  the  stated 
position  of  the  Interior  Department  with  re- 
gard to  the  Okefenokee  Swamp. 

I  will  not  stand  by  and  have  an  area  that 
Is  as  unique  and  as  meaningful  to  this  coun- 
try- turned  over  to  the  administrative  whim 
of  some  bureaucratic  officials. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.   S.    (BILL)    STUCKEY,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  D.C,  July  8,  1968. 
Hon.  W.  S.  (Bill)  Stuckey, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DEAR  Mr.  SxtrcKET:  Enclosed,  pursuant  to 
your  discussion  last  week  with  Messrs.  Buell, 
Crandell  Flnnegan,  and  'Wheeler  of  this  De- 
partment, is  a  revised  version  of  your  draft 
bill  relative  to  the  Okefenokee  WUdemess 
proposal.  Also  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  Sec- 
retary Udall's  very  recent  policy  statement 
on  hunting  and  fishing  in  areas  administered 
by  this  Department,  Including  the  Okefeno- 
kee area. 

We  have  again  reviewed  the  matter  of 
access  to  the  siU  area  which  we  discussed 
with  you  in  some  detail.  We  agree  that  public 
access  to  the  end  of  the  canal  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Suwanee  River  sill,  which  is  out- 
side the  proposed  Wilderness  area,  is  appro- 
priate. We  intend  to  provide  this  access  Just 
as  soon  as  possible.  We  expect  there  will  be 
substantial  numbers  of  fishermen  and  sight- 
seers wanting  to  use  this  access  route.  Ve- 
hicular traffic  on  the  sill  itself,  however,  wlU. 
not  be  permitted. 

The  minimum  facilities  required  to  handle 
the  visitation  we  expect  are  a  graded  and 
surfaced  road,  boat  slip,  turn-arotmd  area 
for  cars  and  traUers,  sanitary  facilities,  and 
a  parking  area.  A  preliminary  estimate  of 
this  cost,  made  without  benefit  of  engineer- 
ing studies  is  between  $75,000  and  $100,000. 
We  want  to  do  a  creditable  Job  in  providing 
for  visitors,  or  none  at  all.  It  Is  our  ex- 
perience that  anything  less  wlU  leave  the 
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visitor,  us,  and  the  Congressional  delega- 
tion dissatisfied  and  with  continuing 
problems. 

Stephen  Poster  State  Park  officials  are  not 
pleased  by  this  proposed  development,  but 
we  understand  they  see  that  this  second 
access  to  the  west  side  Is  Inevitable. 

We  expect  to  charge  for  boat  launching 
at  this  access  point,  probably  consistent  with 
that  of  the  Stephen  Poster  State  Park.  Addi- 
tional personnel  will  be  required.  In  addi- 
tion to  heavy  use  exi)ected  by  fishermen  with 
boats,  we  anticipate  the  fishermen  that  now 
walk  to  the  sill  will  insist  on  driving  their 
cars  into  the  area. 

We  view  the  above  as  a  commitment  to 
provide  this  access,  subject  to  the  above 
conditions  and  the  availability  of  funds.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  believe  that  a  provision  in  the 
bill  on  this  subject  is  unnecessary.  If,  how- 
ever, you  believe  it  desirable,  we  would  not 
object  to  the  following  language : 

Sec.  5.  In  the  area  of  the  Okefenokee  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  not  included  In 
Okefenokee  Wilderness,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  provide,  at  reasonable  times, 
public  access  to  the  end  of  the  canal  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Suwanee  River  sill,  upon 
completion  of  reasonable  public  facilities 
needed  to  accommodate  such  public  use. 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necesesary  to  construct  such 
facilities. 

We   will   be   glad   to   discuss  this   matter 
further  with  you  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  F.  Patitzke, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

A  bin  to  designate  the  Okefenokee  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  as  the  Okefenokee  Wilder- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3(c)  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1132(c))   the  Okefenokee  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  as  the  boundaries  of 
such  refuge  existed  on  April  1,  1968,  except 
for  the  following  areas : 

(1)  a  2,800  acre  swamp  area  In  the  vicinity 
of  Camp  Cornelia; 

(2)  an  8.400  acre  swamp  area  at  the  west 
entrance  to  the  swamp  Including  Stephen 
Poster  State  Park,  the  Suwannee  River  sill, 
and  the  Intervening  area  affected  by  these  de- 
velopments; 

(3)  refuge  management  units  comprising 
about  9.800  acres  of  uplands  above  the  swamp 
line  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  Cowhouse 
Island  near  the  Okefenokee  Swamp  Park, 
The  Pocket,  the  upland  area  at  Camp  Cor- 
nelia extending  out  to  State  Highway  23, 
Chesser  Island,  Soldier  Camp  Island,  and 
other  refuge  management  units  along  the 
outside  boundary  of  the  refuge; 
is  hereby  designated  as  the  Okefenokee  Wil- 
derness comprising  an  area  of  approximately 
319,000  acres. 

Sec   2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  file 
a  map  and  a  legal  description  of  the  Oke- 
fenokee  Wilderness   with   the   Interior   and 
Insular    Affairs    Committees    of    the    United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  and  such   description  shall   have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  Included  In  this 
Act,   except  that  the   correction   of   clerical 
and  typographical  errors  in  such  legal  de- 
scription and  map  may  thereafter  be  made. 
Sec.  3.  The  Okefenokee  Wilderness  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions 
of  the  Wilderness  Act.  The  system  of  boat 
trails  existing  on  the  date  of  this  Act  shall 
continue  to  be  maintained  to  provide  reason- 
able waterway  access  for  pubUc  enjoyment 
of  the  area  and  for  proper  administration. 
The  use  of  motor  boats  of  10  horsepower  or 
less  on   such   trails   shall   be   permitted   in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
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retary  applicable  to  such  trails.  Pishing  shall 
continue  to  be  permitted  during  daylight 
hours  In  the  Okefenokee  Wilderness  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  State  laws  and  reg- 
ulations. Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior from  prohibiting  or  restricting  public 
access  to  all  or  part  of  the  Okefenokee  Wil- 
derness for  reasons  of  public  safety  and 
administration. 

Sec.  4.  Except  as  necessary  to  meet  mini- 
mum requirements  In  connection  with  the 
purposes  for  which  the  area  is  administered 
(Including  measures  required  In  emergencies 
Involving  the  health  and  safety  of  persons 
within  the  area),  and  except  as  provided  in 
this  Act,  there  shall  be  no  conrunercial  en- 
terprise, no  temporary  or  permanent  roads, 
no  use  of  motor  vehicles,  no  landing  of  air- 
craft, and  no  structure  or  Installation  within 
the  area  designated  by  this  Act  as  wilderness. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary  , 
Washington,  DC,  June  17,  1968. 
Mr.  Walter  T.  Shannon. 

President,      International      Association      of 
Game,  Fish,  and  Conservation  Commis- 
sioners, Sacramento,  Calif. 
Dear  Mr.  Shannon:  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  advise  you  that,  after  our 
very  helpful  discussions  of  last  week,  I  have 
Issued  the  following  policy  statement  rela- 
tive to  the  management  of  fish  and  resident 
wildlife  on  lands  administered  by  this  De- 
partment: 


"General   Policy   Statement 
re:  fish  and  resident  wildlife  on  interior 

LANDS 

"A.  In  all  areas  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  through  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  except 
the  NaOonal  Parks,  the  National  Monuments. 
and  historic  areas  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, the  Secretary  shall — 

"1.  Provide  that  public  hunting  of  resident 
wildlife  and  fishing  shall  be  permitted  within 
statutory  limitations  In  a  manner  that  is 
compatible  with,  and  not  In  conflict  with, 
the  primary  objectives  as  declared  by  the 
Congress  for  which  such  areas  are  reserved 
or  acquired; 

"2.  Provide  that  public  hunting,  fishing, 
and  possession  of  fish  and  resident  wildlife 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  applicable  State 
laws  and  regulations,  unless  the  Secretary 
finds,  after  consultation  with  appropriate 
State  fish  and  game  departments,  that  he 
must  close  such  areas  to  such  hunting  and 
fishing  or  restrict  public  access  thereto  for 
such  purposes; 

"3.  Provide  that  a  State  license  or  permit, 
as  provided  by  State  law,  shall  be  required 
for  the  public  huntmg,  fishing,  and  posses- 
sion of  flsh  and  resident  wildlife  on  such 
areas; 

"4.  Provide  for  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate State  flsh  and  game  department  in 
the  development  of  cooperative  management 
plans  for  limiting  over-abundant  or  harm- 
ful populations  of  fish  and  resident  wild- 
life thereon,  including  the  disposition  of  the 
carcasses  thereof,  and,  except  in  emergency 
situations,  secure  the  State's  concurrence  in 
such  plans;   and 

"5.  Provide  for  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate State  fish  and  game  department  In 
carrying  out  research  programs  Involving 
the  taking  of  flsh  and  resident  wildlife.  In- 
cluding the  disposition  of  the  carcasses 
thereof,  and  secure  the  State's  concurrence 
In  such  programs. 

"B  In  the  case  of  the  National  Parks,  Na- 
tional Monuments,  and  hUtortc  areas  of  the 
National  Park  System,  the  Secretary  shall— 
"1  Provide  where  public  fishing  U  per- 
mitted that  such  fishing  shall  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  appUcable  State  laws 
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and  r«guUUoas,  unlcas  ezclxulve  leglalaUve 
JuiisdlctloD  >  ttaa  been  ceded  for  such  area, 
aod  a  State  license  or  permit  shall  be  re- 
quired for  sucll  fishing,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law; 

"2.  Prohibit  public  hunting;  and 

"3.  Provide  lor  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate Stata  fish  and  game  departments  in 
carrying  out  programs  of  control  of  over- 
abundant or  cttberwlse  harmful  populations 
of  flsh  and  resident  wildlife  or  research  pro- 
grams involving  the  taking  of  such  flsh  and 
resident  wildlife,  Including  the  disposition 
of  carcasses  tbsrefrom. 

"In  any  case  where  there  is  a  disagreement, 
such  disagreement  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  shall  provide 
for  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  problems 
with  representatives  of  the  State  flsh  and 
game  department  and  the  National  Park 
Service  for  tha  purpose  of  resolving  the  dis- 
agreement." 

I  hope  that  with  the  adoption  of  this  gen- 
eral policy  statement  covering  not  only  pub- 
lic hunting  and  Ashing — that  is,  hunting  and 
flshlng  by  the  general  public — but  also  di- 
rect managemjent  activities  In  these  areas 
both  this  DepBTtment  and  the  Association 
will  be  able  ta  lay  to  rest  this  controversial 
issue  and  tun|  our  energies  to  the  attain- 
ment of  other  pressing  conservation  goals.  I 
havtf'Ssked  the(  directors  of  each  of  the  above 
"  agenWSs  to  take  whatever  procedural  step* 
are  necessary  tt>  implement  immediately  this 
policy  statemetit  fully. 

I  hope  that  t^ils  statement  will  be  endorsed 
by  your  Association  at  its  next  meeting  In 
September.  I  r^ognlze.  of  course,  that  even 
with  this  statefnent,  some  few  problems  may 
arise  in  the  l^eld  and  may  be  difficult  to 
resolve  witbli^  the  general  ambit  of  this 
statement.  In  isuch  Instances,  I  hope  that 
the  appropriate  members  will  bring  them  to 
the  attention  ^f  either  my  directors  or  my- 
self. 

Slncerel^  yours, 

Stewart  L.  Udaix, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

U.S.  DEPAKt'MBNT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

Office  ct  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  DC.  October  16. 1969. 
Hon.  Wayne  nI  Aspinall. 
Chairman,  Cort^ittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Hoitse  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. Da. 

Dear  Mr.  CHiuitMAN:  Yoiir  Committee  has 
requested  the  views  of  the  Department  on 
H.R.  4853,  a  Mil  "To  designate  the  Okefe- 
nokee  National  Wildlife  Refuge  as  the  Oke- 
fenokee  Wlldetness."  The  comments  herein 
apply  equally  jto  identical  bills  HH.  7793 
and  H.R.  8031.  ^hlch  also  are  pending  before 
your  Committee- 

H.R.  4853  designates  some  319,000  acres 
of  swampland  |  within  the  Okefenokee  Na- 
tional Wlldllfe|  Refuge  as  a  wilderness  area 
to  be  admlnisflered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  paijt  of  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System.  The  bill  specifically 
exempts  from  !  Wilderness  designation  cer- 
tain swamp  a^eas  and  refuge  management 
units  totaling  i  some  21.000  acres.  The  bill 
directs  the  Seietary  of  the  Interior,  in  ad- 
ministering th^  wilderness,  ( 1 )  to  place  no 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  motorboats  of  100 


» The  term  ''exclusive  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tional" is  appUed  to  situations  wherein  the 
Federal  Government  has  received,  by  what- 
ever method,  ^1  the  authority  of  the  State, 
with  no  reservation  made  to  the  State  except 
the  right  to  terve  process  resulting  from 
activities  whldi  occurred  off  the  land  in- 
volved. This  tefm  is  applied  notwithstanding 
that  the  State  may  exercise  certain  author- 
ity over  the  land,  as  may  other  States  over 
land  similarly  situated,  in  consonance  with 
the  several  Federal  statutes.  This  term  Is  also 
sometimes  referred  to  as  "partial  Jurisdic- 
tion.' 
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horsepower  or  less;  (3)  to  prohibit  all  bunt- 
ing: (3)  to  permit  fishing  in  accordance 
with  state  law;  and  (4)  to  maintain  public 
boat  trails  at  descrlt>«d  locations. 

While  we  fully  support  legislation  to 
designate  the  Okefenokee  National  Wild- 
life Refugee  as  a  wilderness  area,  we  believe 
that  HJt.  4863,  as  presently  drawn,  is  un- 
neoesaarlly  confusing  and  restrictive.  Fur- 
ther, it  substantially  deviates  from  the  es- 
tablished pattern  of  wilderness  bills  relating 
to  the  NaUonal  Wildlife  Refuge  System.  We 
see  no  Justification  for  Including  many  of 
the  provisions  which  are  aimed  at  the  De- 
partment's management  of  the  area. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  follows  the  pattern 
of  all  other  wilderness  bills  with  one  excep- 
tion and  we  urge  Its  enactment.  The  excep- 
tion relates  to  the  use  of  motorized  water- 
craft  of  10  or  less  horsepower.  We  have  in- 
cluded this  provision  in  the  bill  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  such  motorboat  use  is 
now  permitted  and  has  been  for  many  years. 
This  is  a  historical  use  and  is  necessary  for 
maximum  public  safety  and  public  use. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Geological 
Survey  of  this  Department  have  made  a  sur- 
vey of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Okefe- 
nokee National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  have 
published  the  results  in  Oeologlcal  Survey 
Bulletin  1260-N.  The  report  concludes  that 
there  has  been  no  commercial  mineral  pro- 
duction from  the  area.  Vast  quantities  of 
peat  occur  in  the  area  and  phosphate- bear- 
ing sediments  probably  underlie  the  refuge, 
but  the  extent  and  quantity  of  these  de- 
posits are  not  known  and  could  not  be  de- 
termined without  widespread  drilling. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
the  presentation  of  this  report  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Russell  E.  Train, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

A  bill  to  designate  the  Okefenokee  Na- 
tional WUdUfe  Refuge  as  the  Okefenokee 
Wilderness 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In 
accordance  with  section  3(c)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat.  890, 
892;  16  U.S.C.  1132  (c)).  certain  lands  In 
the  Okefenokee  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Georgia,  which  comprise  about  319,000  acres, 
and  which  are  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Okefenokee  Wilderness — Proposed"  and  dat- 
ed October  1967,  are  hereby  deeig^nated  as 
wilderness.  The  map  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  Ofllce 
of  the  Bureau  of  ^X)rt  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
E>epartment  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  The  area  designated  by  this  Act  as 
wilderness  shall  be  known  as  the  "Okefenokee 
Wilderness"  and  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Wilderness 
Act. 

Sec.  3.  Except  as  necessary  to  meet  mini- 
mum requirements  In  connection  with  the 
pttrposes  for  which  the  area  was  established 
and  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  (including 
measures  required  in  emergencies  involving 
the  health  and  safety  of  persons  within  the 
area),  and  as  provided  In  Section  4,  there 
shall  be  no  oommerclal  enterprise,  no  tem- 
porary or  permanent  roads,  no  use  of  motor 
vehicles  or  motorized  eqiilpment,  no  landing 
of  aircraft,  no  other  form  of  mechanical 
transport,  and  no  structure  or  installation 
within  the  area  designated  as  wilderness  by 
this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Within  the  wilderness  designated 
by  this  Act,  the  use  of  powered  watercraft, 
propelled  by  motors  of  ten  or  lees  horsepower, 
on  approximately  75  miles  of  existing  water- 
l:raft  trails,  may  be  permitted  to  continue, 
subject  to  such  restrictions  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tntwlor  finds  necessary. 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  articles  have  been  published  in  re- 
cent months  concerning  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse.  I  insert  at  this  point  of  the 
Record  some  articles  which  merit  par- 
ticular attention: 

I  Prom  bimonthly  review  of  Urban  America, 

Jime  1969) 

Narcotics:  Root  or  Urban  Tension 

White  America,  middle-class  America,  sub- 
urban America,  recently  discovered  that  the 
nation  had  a  drug  problem.  The  discovery 
came  through  the  communications  media, 
which  was  attracted  to  the  Joyful  hedonism 
of  a  turnlng-on  generation,  and  sometimes 
through  conversations  with  the  police  or 
one's  own  children. 

Black  America  has  known  about  the  prob- 
lem for  some  time. 

White  America's  reaction  to  finding  the 
problem  suddenly  on  its  doorstep  has  been 
one  of  shock.  Conservatives  call  for  stronger 
law  enforcement  and  a  restoration  of  parental 
authority.  Liberals  call  for  understanding  of 
the  aUenatlon  of  youth  and  more  rehabili- 
tation centers. 

Black  America  watches  the  peddlers  openly 
ply  their  trade  on  its  streets. 

There  are  now  two  turned-on  subsoclettes 
In  the  nation,  quite  separate,  and,  of  course, 
unequal.  The  white  kids  pool  their  allowances 
for  pot  and  an  occasional  trip  on  something 
harder.  The  black  kids,  particularly  in  the  big 
Eastern  cities,  get  hooked  earlier  on  the 
ghetto  staple  of  heroin,  stay  hooked,  wind  up 
needing  more  money  to  support  their  habit 
than  they  have  time  or  health  to  earn. 

Narcotics  officers,  federal  and  local,  chase 
the  peddlers  and  users  of  pot,  raid  campu.ses, 
clean  up  the  hippie  havens  and  send  the  run- 
aways home,  likls  leaves  less  time  to  patrol 
the  ghetto  streets  or  trace  the  source  of 
heroin  supply — or  cope  with  the  street  crime 
that  feeds  the  habit. 

Narcotics  axe  a  prime  contributor  to  the 
tensions  that  grip  our  urban  society.  Crime, 
bred  by  narcotics  to  a  degree  that  is  un- 
measured, builds  white  fears.  Whites,  with 
tragic  acctiracy,  associate  dope  with  the  black 
ghettos,  and  some  regard  it  as  an  interracial 
import  to  their  world.  Blacks,  for  their  part, 
seethe  at  what  seems  the  ultimate  corrup- 
tion of  the  minority  by  the  majority — who 
runs  the  dope  trade?  They  watch  the  police 
watch  the  peddlers;  they  curse;  and  respect 
for  white  society  and  its  agents  dies. 

What  follows  Is  a  summary  of  the  narcotics 
situation  in  America — Its  history,  its  dual  na- 
ture, and  what  is  and  is  not  being  done  about 
it.  The  premise  is  that  doing  more  must 
be  a  very  early  step  toward  healing  our  cities 
and  society. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  a  drug- 
oriented  society.  European  settlers  In  the 
Southwest  found  the  original  Americans  trip- 
ping on  peyote,  a  type  of  cactus  with  hallu- 
cinogenic properties.  A  religious  ritual  among 
numerous  Indian  tribes  still  involves  the 
sucking  and  swallowing  of  "mescal  buttons," 
slices  of  the  peyote  which  are  rolled  and 
dried  In  the  sun.  Early  Spanish  missionaries 
tried  discouraging  the  practice,  saying  it  led 
the  user  to  the  pit  of  hell,  to  which  the 
Indian  replied  it  really  took  him  several  steps 
closer  to  heaven. 

Opium  first  came  to  this  country  with  the 
English  settlers  who  had  learned  the  habit 
of  opium  eating  from  the  Chinese.  Oriental 
immigrants  instituted  the  first  opium  dens 
In  America,  which  became  somewhat  fashion- 
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able  in  the  mid-i800's.  chiefiy  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  York  City.  The  drug  first  be- 
came Illegal  with  the  passage  of  an  ordii^ce 
in  San  Francisco  in  1875;  the  New  Yor^  St^^* 
Assembly  prohibited  oplxim  traffic  in  1882. 

Morphine  had  been  isolated  from  opium 
in  1816,  but  addiction  only  became  a  major 
nroblem  32  years  later  with  the  invention  of 
the  hypodermic  needle.  Direct  Injection 
ereatly  magnified  morphine's  effect,  and  Ite 
use  spread  throughout  this  country  and 
Europe. 

In  1874  a  chemical  modification  of  mor- 
Dhlne  was  developed  in  England,  called 
heroin,  and  said  to  be  10  times  more  potent 
There  was  Uttle  interest  in  the  drug  until 
1898  when  German  scientists,  in  a  classic 
miscalculation,  put  heroin  on  the  market  as 
a  remedy  for  morphine  addiction.  The  cure 
nroved  10  times  more  deadly  as  well.  Another 
"remedy"  for  morphine  addiction  appeared 
at  the  same  time :  cocaine,  an  alkaloid  of  coca 

leaves.  ,, 

Barbiturates— depressant  drugs  usually 
prescribed  as  sleeping  pills-were  Introduced 
in  1903,  and  bv  1937  the  American  Medical 
Association  warned  against  ■Evils  from 
Promiscuous  Use  of  Barbituric  Acid  and  De- 
rivative   DruKS."    Deaths    from    barbiturates 

^lifalarSy  ^  the  ,-!<»-/ ^;-:?^"^ 
half  suicides  and  haU  accidental.  In  1949,  a 
Quarter  of  all  poisoning  cases  admitted  to 
hosoitals  were  due  to  acute  barbiturate^  in- 
toxication. Some  1,500  derivatives  have  been 
=vnthe8ized  over  the  years,  and  as  each  new 
brand  was  Introduced  Illicit  plU  poppers  gave 
It  a  name:  Nembutal  is  known  as  yellow 
lacket,"  Seconal  is  called  "red  bird"  or  red 
devil,"   and  Amytal   is  bootlegged   as     blue 
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Amphetamine  was  synthesized  in  1937  aiid 
later  recommended  In  Its  vaporous  state  for 
Treating  colds,  hay-fever,  and  other  respira- 
tory iniections.  The  Benzedrine  inhaler  was 
nrst  marketed  in  1932.  In  ^^3\^^^^J^^J^ 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  who  had  been 
conducting  experiments  with  Benzedrine, 
sampled  the  drW  and  found  it  helped  keep 
them  awake  for  cramming.  Truck  drivers  and 
nleht  guards  soon  became  steady  consum- 
ers A  J.ng  entiued  "Who  Put  the  Benzedrine 
in  Mrs.  Murphy's  Ovaltine"  revolved  on  many 
a  vlctrola  whUe  bored  socialities  popped  ben- 
nies along  wltii  their  barbiturates  for  a  bolt 
and  a  Jolt."  Narcotic  addicts  even  found  that 
these  "thrill  pUls"  could  Intensify  a  heroin 

'^Perhaps  no  other  drug  has  been  more 
shrouded  in  mystery  or  encrusted  vrtth  mis- 
conception Uian  marijuana.  In  Arabia  It  is 
known  as  "hashish"  and  stiU  carries  with  It 
the  lurid  tales  of  Hasan  and  his  assassUjs 
who  were  credited  with  performing  their 
most  revolting  atrocities  under  Its  Influence 
Marijuana  was  introduced  to  this  country  by 
Mexican  laborers  In  the  Southwestern  states, 
and  its  use  soon  spread  throughout  America. 
And  as  it  spread,  stories  began  to  appear  in 
the  press  concerning  its  effect,  reporting  a 
variety  of  incidents  where  individuals  sup- 
posedly lost  their  control  and  committed  un- 
premeditated acts  of  violence. 

Synthetic  hallucinogens  make  up  the  most 
recent  addition  to  the  drug  scene.  In  the  late 
1930's  Albert  Hofman  and  his  colleagues  In  a 
Swiss  laboratory  were  working  on  chemical 
modifications  of  ergot  alkaloids  when  they 
produced  a  compound  known  as  LSD.  m  I94d, 
Hofman    accldentaUy    Ingested    or    Inhaled 
some  of  the  substance  and  experienced  the 
first  LSD  trip.  It  was  used  In  controUed  stud- 
ies for  Its  mlnd-alterlng  properties,  but  by 
the  time  studies  were  undertaken  in  1960  to 
determine  Just  how  LSD  works,  lUegal  pr^ 
duction  and  distribution  had  mushroomed. 
Researchers  at  Harvard  are  said  to  have  given 
LSD  to  students  outside  of  proper  research 
environments.  Its  use  spread  further  when 
Timothy  Leary  and  Richard  Alpert,  the  for- 
mer Harvard  psychologists,  founded  the  In- 
ternational Federation  for  Internal  Freedom, 
which  encourages  use  of  hallucinogens. 


The  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  pertain- 
ing to  drugs  few  so  many  years  has  been  re- 
flected in  the  hit-and-miss  history  of  ^g 
reKUlations.  The  first  international  effort  to 
conti-ol  opium  traffic  was  in  1909  when  the 
international  Opium  Commission  convened 
in  Shanghai.  International  narcotics  control 
rested  in  the  hands  of  Uie  League  of  Na^ 
Uons  from  World  War  I  until  after  World 
War  n  when  the  United  Nations  adopted  a 
Narcotic  Protocol,  giving  the  authority  to 
the  World  Health  Organization. 

The  Harrison  Narcotic  Act  was  passed  in 
the  United  States  in  1914,  but  not  until  1930 
was  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  estab- 
lished. Opium  dens  could  still  be  found  In 
most  American  cities,  and  the  bureau's  first 
commissioner,  Henry  J.  Ansllnger,  was  under 
fire  from  Congress  and  the  pubUc  from  the 
time  of  his  appointment  until  his  retirement 

Ih  1962.  ^  ,  .     .^,„ 

Ansllnger,  always  outspoken,  said  this 
concerning  hU  successful  1937  campaign  to 
include  marijuana  under  the  Harrison  Act: 
"As  the  marijuana  situation  grew  worse,  I 
knew  action  had  to  be  taken  to  get  proper 

control  legislation  passed On  radio  ajid 

at  major  forums,  such  as  that  presented 
annuaUy  by  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
I  told  the  story  of  this  evil  weed  of  the  fields 
and  river  beds  and  roadsides.  I  wrote  articles 
for  magazines;  our  agents  gave  hundreds  of 
lectures  to  parents,  educators,  social  and 
civic  leaders.  In  network  broadcasts  I  re- 
ported on  the  growing  list  of  crimes,  includ- 
ing murder  and  rape.  I  described  the  nature 
of  marijuana  and  Its  close  kinship  to  hash- 
ish I  continued  to  hammer  at  the  facts." 

In  1944,  New  York  Mayor  LaOuardla  em- 
powered a  special  committee  to  study  the 
matter  in  his  city.  Most  of  the  marijuana 
smoking  was  found  In  Harlem,  where  about 
500  "tea  pads"  were  operating.  The  com- 
mittee reported  that  there  were  no  vlsable 
withdrawal  symptoms  when  "tea  heads"  or 
"grasshoppers"  discontinued  smoking  reef- 
ers; that  there  was  no  significant  relation- 
ship between  marijuana  use  and  crime;  nor 
was  there  evidence  that  marijuana  was  the 
first  step  to  hard-drug  addiction.  "The  pub- 
licity concerning  the  catastrophic  effects  of 
marijuana  smoking  In  New  York  City  is  un- 
founded." the  committee  concluded. 

Evidence  today  shows  that  conclusion  to  be 
more  nearly  accurate  than  that  of  Commis- 
sioner AnsUnger.  The  President's  Advisory 
Commission  on  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse  in 
1963  spoke  of  the  "relatively  trivial"  nature  of 
the  marijuana  evil  and  suggested  that  all 
mandatory  sentences  be  eliminated  from 
crimes  involving  its  consumption  alone,  and 
many  officials  now  propose  that  the  law  deal 
with  marijuana  users  along  the  same  lines 
used  with  persons  who  drink  alcohol. 

The  dispute  continues.  The  early  laws  still 
prevail,  and  the  number  of  people  who  smoke 
marijuana  has  grown  to  an  estimated  five 
million. 

Use  of  the  more  potent  hallucAnogens 
began  In  1960  and  reached  a  peak  in  San 
PrLiclsco's  Haight  Ashbury  in  1966.  Timothy 
Leary,  an  early  experimenter,  wrote:  "I  think 
that  psychedeUc  drugs,  marijuana,  peyote, 
LSD,  STP — are  sacraments.  I  think  they  are 
developed  by  a  divine  prooees,  the  DNA  code 
to  help  man  survive.  ...  If  It  flips  you  out. 
turns  you  on,  blows  your  mind,  its  holy." 

Encouraged  by  Leary  and  others,  students 
flocked  to  San  Francisco  in  the  sprmg  of 
1966  where,  it  was  rumored,  one  might  find 
hixaUli.  the  meaning  of  life— and  love.  Every- 
one turned  on.  They  smoked  pot,  dropped 
acid  shot  speed.  They  saw  Inside  themselves 
and  beyond— m  living  color.  They  found  new 
beauty  in  flowers;  In  poetry;  hard-rock  bands, 
like  the  Grateful  Dead,  played  high  on  acid; 
the  music  was  distorted  and  the  stoned  lis- 
teners liked  what  they  heard.  They  lived 
together  in  communes,  sharing  what  they 
had.  Time  magazine  reported:  "...  in  their 
independence  of  material  possessions  and 
their  emphasis  on  peacefulness  and  honesty. 


hippies  lead  considerably  more  virtuous  Uvea 
than    the    great    majority    of    their    feUow 

citizens."  ,  . 

Money  and  dope  changed  hands  openly  and 
without  fear,  lor  laws  were  virtually  sus- 
pended in  the  Haight.  There  was  an  air  of 
lunacy  as  the  kids  tasted  the  forbidden  fruit. 
"We  are  the  people  our  parents  warned  us 
against  I"  they  scrawled  incredulously,  ex- 
uberantly, on  coffee-house  walls. 

Nicholas  von  Hoffman,  an  over-30  colum- 
nist, glommed  onto  the  catch  phrase  as  a  title 
for  his  book,  a  staccato  account  of  their  life 
style  "The  Haight  offers  plenty  of  elucidating 
philosophy,"  he  wrote.  "These  ideas  are  Im- 
portant, but  they  don't  encompass  what  the 
people  on  the  street  do.  What  they  do.  re- 
gardless of  philosophy  and  world-view,  U  deal 

°Thl8  description  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
folks  back  home  who  preferred  to  think  of 
their  wandering  offspring  not  as  drugged 
lawbreakers,  but  as  flower  children;  the  love 
generation.  The  nation  thought  the  Haight 
was  a  festival.  Those  coming  home  from  the 
Coast  taught  those  who  couldn't  go  to  set  up 
small  replicas  of  the  Haight  In  their  own 
community,  and  little  hippie  communes  be- 
gan to  spring  up  m  every  major  city 

As  medical  evidence  began  Unking  LSD 
with  chromosome  damage  and  birth  defecU, 
its  popularity  waned  and  kids  began  tripping 
on  amphetamine  and  methamphetanalne— 
"speed."  They  found  that  the  plUs  and  cap- 
sules that  had  kept  them  awake  to  study, 
when  used  in  large  enough  quantity,  or  dis- 
solved and  mainlined  (injected),  produced  a 
feeling  of  elation,  omnipotence,  increased  ca- 
pacity for  physical  activity,  and  sometimes 
hallucinations. 

AKain,  medical  facts  and  witness  to  bum 
trips  that  led  to  personal  destruction  or  per- 
manent psychosis  resulted  in  an  effective 
"Speed  Kills"  campaign  that  has  practically 
elSiinated  Its  use  In  California  and  kids 
there  have  turned  now  to  barbiturate*— 
"downer3"-for  a  confident,  tranqul,  eu- 
phoric kind  of  high,  sudden  withdrawal  from 
barbiturates  Is  more  serious  than  from 
heroin.  Vomiting,  uncontrolled  tremors,  and 
grand  mal  convulsions  which  may  be  fatal 
are  common  symptoms  which  Increase  in  In- 
tensity m  direct  ratio  to  the  dose  used 

Heroin  Is  scarce  and  expensive  in  the  West 
because  of  the  route  of  the  supply,  and  while 
unauthorized  research  continues  to  find  a 
suitable  substitute,  one  youthful  expert  says 
"There  is  no  smack  (heroin)  in  California; 
not  much  acid.  Out  here  Ifs  definitely  the 
year  of  the  downer.  But  It's  not  the  same. 
Reds  (Seconal)  make  you  mean.  There  ve 
been  20  murders  in  the  Haight  this  year. 

Despite  the  efficiency  of  the  underground 
communications  network.  Eastern  Wds  we 
stm  balling  on  speed,  dropping  acid  when 
its  available,  and  Uklng  a  generally  less  so- 
phisticated approach  to  drug  use  than  their 
Western  counterparts.  There  Is  one  major 
exception:  they  have  been  Introduced  to  the 
delusive  deUghts  of  heroin. 

organized   crime,   unable   to  control   dis- 
tribution   of    the    hallucinogens,    ampheta- 
mines, and  barbiturates,  saw  an  untapped 
market  among  the  middle-class  kids  for  the 
product  it  held  exclusive  rights  to:  heroUi^ 
Unlike  the  impoverished  youngsters  in  the 
^ums   Who   had.    In    desperation,    embraced 
"H"  since  the  turn  of  the  century  despite  the 
high  cost  of  escape,  the  white  l^ds  had  seem- 
ingly boundless  resources  with  which  to  In- 
dulge their  fancies.  Pushers  were  directed  to 
mix    smaU    amounts    of    heroin    wltii    the 
marihuana  they  sold  the  white  kids   which 
^S  produce  a  stronger  high  and  eliminate 
the  need  for  overcoming  the  social  stigma 
agtlnst  horse,  boy.  or  Harry,  as  It  Is  variously 
called    The  kids  would  become  hooked  be- 
?^  they  knew  they  were  using  the  dread 
drug  of  the  ghetto.  ^     »    .„ 

Heroin  use  among  high  school  students  in 
Eastern  cities  has  grown  at  an  a^f  1««»^ 
ra^    with  estimates  ranging  as  high  as  50 
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per  c«nt  of  the  Student  body  in  some  schools 
In  WachlngtoD.  Baltimore,  and  New  York 
City,  and  3A  p«r  cent  In  Philadelphia  and 
Boston.  Many  of  these  are  suburban,  not  In- 
ner-clty,  school^. 

Bx-Mldlcts  sa^  the  kids  are  getting  "gar- 
bage"— heroin  that  has  been  cut  so  many 
times  It  Is  ino^pable  of  causing  more  than  a 
peychoaoglcal  addiction.  But  the  pusher  tells 
them  they're  hooked.  They  thliUc  they  are, 
and  continue  to  use  the  drug  In  ever  stronger 
doses  as  their  body  develops  a  tolerance. 

As  heroin  becomes  the  drug  of  preference, 
a  role  It  has  long  enjoyed  In  the  black  com- 
munlty,  Its  Igncmlny  diminishes,  along  with 
aversion  to  the  peedle.  Warnings  about  "the 
friendly  stranger"  may  be  irrelevant  as  kids, 
anxious  to  shtre  their  experiences  with 
friends,  become  pushers  themselves. 

The  phrase  "Jont  trust  anyone  over  30" 
didnt  come  about  by  accident.  White  young- 
sters lost  respect  for  mature  evaluation  of 
drug  dangers  during  their  frolic  in  San 
Francisco.  The  streets  of  Harlem,  however, 
are  conslderablyj  less  Joyous  than  the  streets 
of  the  Halght. 

Heroin  administered  intravenously  (main- 
lined) produces  a  feeling  of  elation  similar 
to  that  produce^  by  the  amphetamines,  and 
In  addition,  a  brief  euphoria,  tranquility, 
and  a  momentary  'thrill"  or  turning  of  the 
stomapji — a  war»i,  tingling  sensation  similar 
to  org^ftm.  Pollc(wlng  the  Initial  effects,  the 
subject  "goes  oi  the  nod,"  a  state  of  im- 
perturbability. IThls  pleasant  drowsiness 
lasts,  in  the  beginning,  several  hours.  As 
one's  body  develops  a  tolerance,  it  requires 
larger  and  morel  frequent  doses  to  produce 
a  high,  until  fl4ally  the  addict  experiences 
few  or  none  of  the  desirable  feelings,  and 
continues  usage  lonly  to  prevent  withdrawal 
symptoms  which  vary  In  Intensity  from 
yawning  and  perfeplratlon  to  moderate  trem- 
ors and  insomnia  to  severe  vomiting  and 
muscle  cramps  a|id  spasms. 

To  keep  from  leellng  111,  an  addict's  body 
may  require  up  jto  15  bags  of  heroin  a  day, 
though  most  get! by  on  about  10.  Prices  vary, 
but  average  about  $5  a  bag.  The  addict  can- 
not work.  It  Is  not  only  a  physical  impos- 
sibility, but  he  couldn't  earn  enough  to  sup- 
port his  $50-a-<iay  habit.  So  he  turns  to 
pushing  or  other  crime.  Female  addicts  are 
usually  prostltuties;  males  mug  pedestrians, 
hoist  taxis,  hold  :up  small-business  men  and 
steal  merchandile.  They  must  steal  about 
Ave  times  the  amount  they  need  to  sell  their 
goods  to  a  '  fenca"  at  below- wholesale  prices. 
Addicts,  however,  are  not  the  maniacal 
criminals  many  fear  them  to  be.  They  are 
rather  docile  Individuals,  deprived  of  their 
sex  urge  or  alm(^t  any  aggressive  emotion. 
concerned  primarily  with  where  they'll  get 
the  money  for  their  next  flx.  and  secondarily 
with  the  companion  fear  of  overdose. 

The  black  comtnunlty  learned  opium  eat- 
ing around  the  iturn  of  the  century  from 
Oriental  Immigrants  who  made  their  way 
across  the  counijry  and  settled  among  the 
Negroes,  co-segr^ated  In  Eastern  ghettos. 
Most  of  the  herolti  that  comes  into  the  coun- 
try now  originates  In  Turkey  and  goes  then 
to  Corsica.  The  cjorsicana  have  efficient  con- 
tacts with  the  M4fla  in  New  York  City  where 
it  goes  to  recelvi  Its  first  cut  before  being 
parceled  out  around  the  nation.  A  Turkish 
farmer  receives  a^out  $350  for  10  kilograms 
(about  25  poun^)  of  raw  opium.  That 
amount  produced  one  kilogram  of  roughly 
pure  heroin,  whjch  Is  cut  first  with  milk 
sugar  and  then  further  diluted  by  each  of 
seven  or  eight  handlers,  with  anything  from 
talcum  to  cleaner,  and  by  the  time  It 
reaches  the  streeti  it  sells  for  about  8225,000. 
It  is  estimated!  that  haU  the  heroin  ad- 
dicts In  the  country  are  in  New  York  City, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  total 
number.  Official  statistics  are  unreliable  due 
to  varying  deflnlHons  of  drug  use  and  addic- 
tion, random  re^rtlng  methods,  and  the 
obvious  fact  that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
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drug  users  do  not  come  to  the  attention  of 
either  law  enforcement  or  medical  authori- 
ties. Nevertheless,  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  estimates  100.000  addicts, 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  had  67,011  active  addicts 
officially  registered  as  of  December  31,  1968. 
A  spokesman  for  the  bureau  said  that  the 
number  "could  realistically  be  multiplied  by 
three." 

Using  the  NIMH  estimate  of  100.000  ad- 
dicts, multiplying  it  by  $200 — a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  amount  each  must  steal  per 
day  to  net  $50 — heroin  addicts  steal  a  total 
of  $20  million  worth  of  merchandise  a  day.  or 
roughly  $6  billion  per  year  The  price  the 
nation  pays  in  "involuntary  social  costs"  to 
combat  drug  abuse,  also  by  estimates  of 
NIMH,  is  $641  million  annually.  This  ex- 
cludes thefts,  but  Includes  law  enforcement, 
theft  Insurance,  property  crimes,  and  pro- 
ductivity losses. 

Behavioral  scientists  use  certain  criteria 
for  determining  factors  that  cause  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  group  to  have  a  greater  than 
average  potential  for  drug  abuse.  Among 
these  are  one's  IQ;  his  degree  of  respect  for 
himself;  his  family's  status  within  the  com- 
munity; his  own  status  within  the  family: 
presence  or  absence  of  a  father  in  the  home; 
and  the  economics  of  his  family  and  the 
community.  Residents  of  city  slums  meet  all 
the  criteria  for  being  considered  a  "high 
risk"  population. 

A  study  was  done  recently  In  St.  Louis  by 
Drs.  Lee  Robins  and  George  E.  Murphy  of  235 
young  men,  selected  from  public  elementary 
school  records  beginning  26  to  30  years  ago. 
The  criteria  for  eligibility  for  the  study  were: 
being  male,  bom  in  St.  Louia  between  1930 
and  1934.  attending  a  St.  Louis  Negro  public 
elementary  school  for  six  years  or  more,  hav- 
ing an  IQ  of  at  least  85  while  in  elementary 
school,  and  parent's  or  guardian's  name  and 
occupation  appearing  on  the  school  records. 
The  record  showed  half  with  school  prob- 
lems, half  without:  half  with  father  In  the 
home,  half  without:  half  with  parents  or 
guardians  who  were  unemployed,  domestic 
servants,  or  laborers,  and  half  with  parents 
or  guardian  In  better  Jobs.  The  study  was 
limited  to  those  men  who  had  lived  In  St. 
Louis  between  1959  and  1964  to  insure  they 
had  exposure  to  the  same  drug  market  and 
had  all  had  a  risk  of  being  known  to  local 
law  enforcement  and  health  agencies.  Drug 
addiction  seldom  begins  after  age  35;  age  16 
Is  considered  a  critical  age  for  Introduction 
to  heroin  among  disadvantaged  youth. 

The  population  studied  was  expected  to 
have  a  high  rate  of  drug  use.  but  It  was 
surprisingly  high:  14  per  cent  had  an  official 
record  for  selling,  use,  or  possession  of  nar- 
cotics. Of  the  86  per  cent  without  a  record, 
nearly  half  reported  having  taken  drugs  and 
nearly  all  had  tried  marijuana.  Seventeen 
per  cent  had  taken  amphetamines,  and  14 
per  cent  barbiturates.  Thirteen  per  cent  of 
the  sample  reported  having  tried  heroin,  and 
10  per  cent  had  been  addicted  to  heroin. 

Based  on  this  and  other  detailed  sam- 
plings, many  experts  t>elieve  this  to  be  a 
fairly  accurate  pattern  of  drug  use  in  the 
ghetto.  However,  the  number  of  addicts  In 
New  York's  slums  is  undoubtedly  consider- 
ably higher,  perhaps  double  the  national 
average — or  20  per  cent  of  the  population. 
For  many  years  there  was  official  oppo- 
sition to  factual  drug  education  on  the 
ground  that  knowledge  would  stimulate 
more  widespread  use.  The  national  policy 
has  changed  over  the  past  decade,  but  de- 
spite this.  In  a  speech  In  January,  1969.  John 
Plnlater.  associate  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  said :  "There 
Is  evidence  that  the  slum  children  of  New 
York  who  are  the  prime  subjects  for  addic- 
tion actually  do  not  know  the  facts.  Isidor 
Chein's  study.  'The  Road  to  H,"  shows  that 
only  17  per  cent  of  a  group  of  133  young 
users  in  the  New  York  sliuns  reported  learn- 
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ing  anything  cauUonary  about  drugs  before 
first  experimenting  with  heroin." 

Federal  statistics  are  not  broken  down  in 
such  a  way  as  to  define  how  narcotics  affect 
the  crime  rate,  or  at  least  such  statistics  are 
not  available  to  the  press.  Of  the  187,613 
persons  arrested  In  New  York  City  in  1968 
however,  17,039— or  9.1  per  cent  of  them— 
admitted  using  illegal  drugs.  Of  those  ar- 
rested  for  burglary,  11.9  per  cent  admitted 
drug  use;  14.5  per  cent  arrested  for  posses- 
sion  of  burglars  tools.  16  per  cent  arrested 
for  auto  theft,  8  per  cent  arrested  for  robbery 
admitted  they  were  drug  users.  Of  the  17,039 
admitted  users.  86  pea-  cent  used  ophmi  de- 
rlvaUves  and  5.2  per  cent  smoked  marijuana. 

There  is  considerable  public  pressure  on 
the  police  department  to  make  narcotics  ar- 
rests. It  is  imquestionably  easier  to  bust  a 
ix>t  party  than  to  arrest  an  elusive  heroin 
pusher  In  the  ghetto,  much  less  to  gather 
enough  evidence  to  convict  a  member  of 
the  Mafia. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  reports  that  federal  arrests  for  hard- 
drugs  In  1967  were  1,506,  while  In  1968  they 
dropped  to  1.225.  Yet  there  4s  no  evidence 
that  the  supply  was  diminished.  With  more 
and  more  federal  and  local  police  units  as- 
signed to  the  hippie  and  student  drug-using 
subculture  to  protect  them  from  the  dread 
evils  of  pot.  the  Mafia  was  making  its  ar- 
rangements to  take  heroin  into  psychedelia. 
Former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
said  in  an  interview  in  January,  1969:  "There 
Is  no  question  that  organized  crime  cannot 
flourish  without  at  least  the  neutralization. 
If  not  the  corruption,  of  segments  of  local 
government."  Life  magazine  said  after  the 
Chicago  melee  during  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention. "In  Chicago,  it's  a  risky  thing  for  a 
policeman  to  take  on  the  Mob.  The  reason  is 
obvious:  the  Fix.  which  links  crime  with 
politics.  Is  widespread.  A  Chicago  cop  is  ex- 
pected to  'bend'  with  the  political  forces  of 
the  Fix,  not  push  investigations  right  Into 
It."  The  story  quoted  a  young  rookie;  "There 
is  no  way  you  can  be  on  this  police  force  and 
not  take  payoffs.  I'm  offered  money  every 
day.  Now  I  get  a  payoff  from  my  sergeant." 

Rev.  Channing  Phillips  of  Washington. 
D.C..  the  first  black  put  up  for  major-party 
nomination  for  President,  says:  "Anyone 
who's  been  around  the  ghetto  for  10  minutes 
has  seen  a  policeman  turn  his  head  at  a  dope 
transaction,  or  accept  a  payoff  from  a  pusher. 
With  the  sophisticated  investigative  devices 
we  have.  I  don't  see  how  anyone  could  be- 
lieve for  a  minute  that  the  law  enforcement 
officials  don't  know  who's  behind  the  dope 
traffic.  It's  not  a  lack  of  knowledge;  it's  a 
lack  of  will  to  move  against  it.  Look,  if  the 
FBI  can  bug  Martin  Luther  King's  phone 
right  after  the  day  of  his  death,  you  can 
bet  they  can  bug  the  Mafia's — unless  they're 
saying  Martin  Luther  was  a  more  dangerous 
guy  than  the  dope  peddlers." 

Even  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has 
not  been  Immune  to  the  opportunities  for 
corruption  Inherent  in  the  drug  traffic.  John 
Ingersoll.  former  Charlotte,  N.C.,  police  chief, 
was  appointed  head  of  the  bureau  in  August. 
1968.  "We  haven't  prevented  enough  drug 
abuse,"  he  said  at  the  time.  "We  haven't  ap- 
prehended enough  drug  peddlers.  We  haven't 
rehabilitated  enough  drug  abusers."  A  few 
months  later,  a  third  of  the  bur»au'8  New 
York  City  agents  "resigned"  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  said  It  had  found  "in- 
dications of  significant  corruption  during  the 
past  decade." 

In  California,  the  Dep>artment  of  Criminal 
Statistics  recently  announced  that  37,513 
arrests  were  made  in  connection  with  vari- 
ous marijuana  charges  during  1967.  (Of 
these.  10.987  were  of  youth  under  18).  These 
"pot  busts"  represented  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  drug-related  arrests  for  the  state. 

In  Washington.  D.C.,  there  were  460  nar- 
cotics arrests  between  November  1,  1967.  and 
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January  26.  1968.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  ar- 
reVts  involved  marijuana  and  the  baU^clno- 
wn"  For  similar  periods  in  1966-«e  and 
1966-67  65  per  cent  of  the  arrests  involved 
heroin  'and  other  addictive  drugs.  More- 
over in  1967.  the  District  of  Columbia  con- 
ducted at  least  nine  separate  investigations 
of  several  months'  duration  involving  hip- 
Dles"  There  was  only  one  similar  investl- 
eatlon  of  heroin  traffic  during  the  period. 

Individuals  turn  to  drug  use  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  Many  feel  that,  no  matter  what 
the  rationaUzatlon.  people  turn  on  for  fun. 
Bernard  Pinch  has  written:  "The  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  as  with  animals,  was  primitive 
man's  goal."  Some  see  the  drug  scene  as  evi- 
dence that  ours  is  a  hedoiUstlc  society. 

Dr    Stanley  F.  YoUes,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional   Institute    of    Mental    Health,    con- 
tends-    "To    undersUnd    scientifically    the 
problem  of  drug  abuse,  one  must  look  be- 
yond the  specific  problems  to  some  of  the 
underlying   causes   of   widespread   drug   use 
and    abuse.    .    .    .    Behavioral    scientists    use 
the  term    alienation'  to  describe  the  cross- 
eenerational     disease     epitomized     by     U.e 
youth-coined  term    don't  trust  anyone  over 
30'  Alienation  has  been  characterized  as  a 
refusal  of  what  Is.  without  a  vision  of  what 
should  be.  The  current  problem  of  aUenatlon 
in  the  United  States  affects  the  rich  and  the 
txjor.   the   college   student   and   the   school 
dropout,  the  urban  and  the  rural  youngster. 
A  study   by   Drs.   Alfred   M.   Freedman   and 
Richard  Brotman  points  out.  "Some  young- 
sters who  feel   helpless  to  accommodate  or 
change  an   unacceptable   world,   consciously 
choose  to  alter  their  own Since  you  can- 
not alter  the  world  or  determine  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  will  go.  you  must  alter  your 
state  of  consciousness  and  perception,  that 
Is    see  the  world  and  experience  the  world 
through  a  'high.'  Drug  use  and  abuse  touches 
our   deepest  values,   hopes,   aspirations   and 
fears   As  the  problem  Is  complex  and  chang- 
ing, so  must  be  the  strategies  designed  to 
understand  and  cope  with  it." 

The  development  of  such  strategies  In  the 
United  States  has  been  hampered  by  rigid 
laws  and  public  attitudes.  The  laws  have 
prohibited  extensive  human  research  on 
drugs.  The  findings  of  much  of  what  re- 
search has  been  done,  in  federal  hospitals  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Ft.  Worth.  Tex.,  can  be 
released  only  to  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion or  the  United  Nations. 

In  1966,  the  United  States  launched  its 
first  major  national  program  to  control  ad- 
diction and  rehabilitate  persons  already  ad- 
dicted to  narcotic  drugs,  basing  its  strategy 
on  the  premise  that  an  addict  is  a  sick  per- 
son in  need  of  treatment.  But  the  Narcotics 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  (NARA)  demands 
total  abstinence:  relapse,  a  90  percent  factor 
in  former  federal  rehabilitation  programs,  is 
punishable  by  dUmlssal  from  the  program 
and  transferral  of  the  patient  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  law. 

The  act  provides  for  civil  commitment  of 
addicts,  both  those  charged  with  or  convict- 
ed of  violating  a  federal  criminal  law  and 
those  who  desire  to  be  committed  for  treat- 
ment in  lieu  of  trial  on  the  criminal  charge. 
It  provides  hospitalization,  therapy  and  af- 
tercare for  addicts  when  they  return  to  their 
communities.  If  the  patient's  improvement 
is  steady,  from  institution  through  outpa- 
tient care,  he  may  be  discharged  from  treat- 
ment at  the  end  of  three  years  and  the 
criminal  charges  against  him  dismissed. 
There  is  also  a  provision  for  addicts  not 
charged  with  a  criminal  offense  but  who 
apply  for  treatment.  Voluntary  patients  are 
admitted  Infrequently,  however,  due  to  limit- 
ed space. 

Addicts  are  not  admitted,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, until  they  have  been  examined 
and  the  determination  is  made  that  they 
might  be  successfully  rehabilitated.  Since  the 
first  patient  was  accepted  under  the  act  on 


June  29,  1967.  a  total  of  1.889  addicts  have 
been  examined  and  840  committed  for  treat- 

ment.  . 

The  feature  of  NARA  expected  to  produce 
the  most  positive  results  was  the  provision 
of  c^ntxa^g  with  local  facilities,  either 
Drtvate  or  government  operated,  for  alter- 
Lre  services.  It  Is  believed  that  even  when 
an  addict  successfuUy  kicks  the  habit  in  a 
hospital,  when  he  returns  home  and  tries  to 
d^wlth  everyday  problems,  he  often  re- 
sumes contact  with  his  druggie  friends— 
and  hU  habit.  This  provision,  unfortunately, 
has  not  yet  been  widely  used.  Pew  commu- 
nities want  to  be  the  site  of  a  drug  rehabili- 
tation center.  The  provision  also  sets  rigid 
requirements  for  staff  and  procedures,  which 
some  private  agencies  resist  on  the  ground 
that  their  success  in  rehabilitating  addicts 
has  been  primarily  due  to  avoiding  use  of 
professionia  staff  and  traditional  methods 
of  therapy  and  survelUance. 

Synanon  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  an 
agency  which  has  had  proven  success  in  re- 
hlblUtation  but  is  unwtlUng  t^  q^al'^V  J°' 
federal  funding.  Begun  in  1958  hy  ex-^lco- 
hollc  Chuck  Dederlch.  first  in  a  storefront 
and  later  in   a  converted  armory   In  Santa 
Monica,    Calif.,   Synanon    has   been   widely 
criticized  for  its  unorthodox  treatment  tech- 
nlaues   The  organization  is  made  up  of  and 
manSed  entirely  by  ex-addicts;  some  rettu-n 
?S  thf  community,  but  many  take  up  per- 
manent residence   in  the   Synanon  society. 
Group  pressure,   "attack"  therapy,  and   de- 
velopment of  confidence  and  self-control  are 
Imong  the  methods  used  in  curtailing  a^ddlc- 
tion    Synanon    at   first   existed    almost    en- 
t  relv  on  handouts  of  food,  clothing,  and  oc- 
caslonaUy  cash  from  addicts'  families  and  a 
few  others  who  saw  merit  In  Its  approach. 
Citizens  of  Santa  Monica  tried  to  bar  llcens- 
me  of  the  first  center  on  grounds  ranging 
from  zoning  violations  to  charges  of  operat- 
ing an  illicit  house  of  prostitution. 

lynanon  now  operates  six  centers  in  and 
out   of   CaUfomia.   Applications   for    federal 
?unds   have   been   turned   down   because   o 
olderich's  refusal  to  employ  a  profess  onal 
^vch  atrtst  as  director  and  institute  urinal- 
^sfs  as  a  means  of  detecting  an  addict's  re- 
Lose  to  drug  use.  "Trust."  he  says,  'is  one 
7  he  prmcfpal  reasons  for  Synanon^s  suc^ 
cess    You  can't  measure  human  dignity  in 
nefcentages."  As  for  the  professional  staff,  he 
C  memcal   advisers,  but   feels  one  ;«a«,n 
other  programs  have  such  a  high  failure  raw 
°s  that  ^ychotherapy  does  not  work  with 
addicts:  the  therapist  and  addict  doti't  trust 
each  other  and  have  no  common  frame  of 
Sence    Ex-addicts,   on    the   other   hand. 
orofeJ^ionals  in  the  con  game,  are  as  persua- 
sive in  rehabilitating  others  as  they  were  in 
finding   the    means    to   support    their    <>^ 
habits    They  know  when  they're  being  put 
on    having  gone  through  withdrawal  them- 
selve^,  they  know  what  works  be«t  m  Inmvid- 
ual  cases.  They  know.  too.  according  to  Dede- 
rlch   when  an  addict  has  had  a  relapse  and 
how"  to  deal  With  him  "without  having  ^I'm 
pee  in  a  bottle  and  have  some  chemist  tell 
him  he's  back  on  dope." 

Daytop  Lodge,  with  two  locations  in  New 
York,   patterned    itself    after    Synanon    and 
hired  away  some  of  its  staff.  Thi,«}f3°'.^^^- 
f erence  is  that  it  does  comply  wltii  federal 
regulations,  and  receives  government  funds^ 
Daytop   administrators   feel   that   neither 
Dunlshlng   the    addict   by   Jailing   him   nor 
"Slobbering   over   him   with   sympathy   and 
puy"  ha^  ihown  much  rehabilitative  yaJue. 
Their  Dhllosophy  is  to  consider  the  addict  an 
Silt  Sti^  Uke  a  baby-^hildlshly  imma- 
ture, fuU  of  demands,  and  empty  of  offerings. 
The  addict  holds  himself  blameless  for  his 
addiction    and    is    convinced    he   has   been 
thrown  into  Ule  not   as  well   equipped   as 
others.  Heroin  enables  him  to  escape  the  un- 
fair battle,  and  in  pursuit  of  heroin  he  Is  able 
to   muster  extraordinary   cunning,  shrewd- 
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ness,  and  acting  ablUty.  He  is  untouched  by 
psychotherapeutic  approaches  and  is  rareiy 
motivated  toward  any  kind  of  treatment  ex- 
cept  as  the  lesser  of  two  evlU:  rehabilitation 

°'&e  he  18  admitted,  he  must  telephone 
for  an  interview  and  Initially  is  told  to  csOl 
back  the  next  day  at  a  specified  hour.  If  he 
forgets  and  calls  later,  he  is  turned  down.  If 
he  calls  promptly,  he  U  told  to  caOl  agalnat 
another  specified  time.  If  he  n^"'"'^^*  ^7 
ond  call  on  time,  he's  K'ven  an  appointment 
for  an  Interview  and  tiien  kept  waiting  for 
as  long  as  four  hours  before  "f J^f «  f«  .^^ 
He  IS  told  in  the  interview  that  he  ^"  ?« 
treated  like  a  three-year-old,  because  thats 
thTway  he  has  acted.  He  is  cautioned  about 
asking  questions  about  things  he  d<>s«a't 
underst^d:  "Your  brain  is  not  stron« 
enouKh  for  that  kind  of  exercise  Just  yet.  In 
time  you  will  understand."  He  is  told  to  act 
T"t  he  u^er^tands:  to  -^ta'^f^^^^^ 
do  the  right  thing,  cares  ^^}°^^^ ^^i 
etc  His  withdrawal  distress  is  treated  matter- 
oNf^irwlth  no  payoff  for  hlstrlonK^. 

Hels  Klven  a  very  low-status  Job  at  first, 
scr^bin?  fl^rs  or  cleaning  toilets.  He  may 
m-ntr^  to  any  Job  within  the  organization. 

LTSp^thYt^of  the  'li-^';  -  ^^l^J 

ex-addlcts.  Three  times  a  week,  all  DftJ^^P 
r^idents  undergo  a  group  encounter  therapy 
sMsion   This  is  the  only  time  residents  may 
^profanity  and  they  do  so  enthusiasti- 
^ly'^Onemember  after  another  assumes  the 
"hotseat"  and  is  attacked  and  criticized  for 
faiunf  to  be   100-percent  honest,  for  being 
nsenfitlve  4  oti^e^rs'  feelings,  for  falling  to 
adhere  to  basic  precepts  of  Daytop. 
^e  director  refuses  to  quote  numbers  oT 
rehablUteted  addicts.  In  addition  to  some  300 
who  live  ^g-free  In  the  two  Daytop  resi- 
Ienc«    one  on  Staten  Island  and  the  other 
at  Iwan  like  in  the  Catskllls.  there  axe  at 
Last  60  wSo  have  returned  to  the  commu- 
nity to  lead  normal  lives.  .^noFto 
A  program  of  drug  maintenance,  similar  to 
»Hat  ,,3  in  England,  is  gaining  support  in 
thL  cTuntS   Me^thadonc'a  synthesized  opl- 
a^fthaMs  Itself  addictive,  has  recently  been 
^vanced  as  a  promising  way  to  he  p  addicts 
^k  X  society.  Manufact^ured  l^lly  in 
thTK  rountrv   It  costs  about  10  cents  a  dose, 
Sd  irSllV  administered  s-ms  to  allow 

?esVe^r^.^er---" 

mTich  a^  diabetics  depend  on  insulin. 

New^ork  City  is  the  first  to  approve  an 
ex^U-e    -th^lone    m  m^n«.ce    ex^^ri- 

S^rJanTMarirNyrrr.  Of  the  108  pa- 

"^riTn'S  ?Sr^a"m"r^^t  p-e  S 
t^'e\tment  m^olv'el  ^os^^^^^t^'^-^^^!  ^^ 
diet  and  withdrawal  from  heroin.  ^P* 
tt«T.<-    1*    then    started    on    small    doses    oi 

S^rlS-n=V^? 
S^lSln^^^^'^aSua^r^ 
eShortc'effects  of  heroin.  It  doe*  not  ^^U 

^b=riri^Lrri£^^^^^^ 

Sawal  ISiress  similar  to  withdrawal  from 
heroin-cramps,   chills,   nausea. 

In  the  maintenance  program,  the  metha 
done  IS  dissolved  in  fruit  Juice  and Jaken 
orally  under  supervision.  It  is  always  dis- 
pensed from  a  hospital  pharmacy;  out  pa- 
tient are  given  no  prescriptions  and  are  re- 
ouU-edTo  return  each  day  for  their  dose  and 
Srmatysu  to  determine  whether  they  te  us  ng 
auxiliary  drugs.  Methadone  only  blocks  the 
eff^ts^f  the  opiates.  The  addict  may  still 
get  a  kick  from  the  amphetamines  or  bar- 
biturates, and  despite  rigid  precaution,  there 
is  always  a  considerable  amount  of  llUclt 
methadone  on  the  streets. 
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Mftny  think  i»ethadone  will  revolutionize 
the  h&ndllng  of  heroin  and  o|^um  through- 
out the  world.  Others  doubt  the  monllty  of 
a  deliberate  lifetime  commitment  to  drugs 
cmd  recall  the  enthusiasm  with  which  heroin 
was  accepted  to  treat  morphine  addiction. 

Apart  from  tUe  disagreement  among  the 
experts  as  to  ha  merits  of  the  methadone 
maintenance  program,  It  Is  unluiown  whether 
It  will  be  accepted  In  the  black  community  to 
any  great  degree.  Militant  leaders  already 
are  voicing  concern  that  It  Is  another  subtle 
means  of  control  over  the  black  man,  what- 
ever Its  value  toi  society  as  a  whole. 

I>aTTC  ABtrax:  jThx  Crxmical  Cc«>-Out 

TB9    DRUG    SCSNX 

A  group  of  high  school  students  gather  In 
their  Jointly-rented  basement  apartment  In 
a  seamy  part  of  town.  A  school  teacher  and 
his  vrtfe  are  entertaining  friends  In  their 
modest  subTirban  home.  An  aging  profea- 
slonal  football  player  Is  getting  ready  for  one 
of  those  cold  S\»iday  afternoon  games  that 
America  will  watfch  on  television.  A  rrmn  in 
New  York  Is  hu^ldled  In  a  dlmJy-llt  ware- 
house trying  to  ^ell  stolen  merchandise  to  a 
fence.  ' 

Bach  of  these  divergent  types  shares  one 
common  denomtrlator.  Each  is  on  drugs. 

They  don't  all  use  the  same  driigs  to  be 
svire.  But  they  ajre  all  dependent.  And  the 
drugs  they  use  ra»ige  from  the  p>opular  marl- 
jnana  SJld  amphatamlnes  to  the  highly  pub- 
licized LSD  and  ^leroln.  While  the  first  two 
present  society  ;^th  serious  problems,  the 
latter  two  also  p^se  grave  dangers  for  those 
dependent  upon  tfcelr  use,  and  for  the  society 
they  blame  as  iaa)clng  It  necessary. 

It's  true  not  ejveryone  Is  going  the  drug 
route  in  an  attenipt  to  "cop  out"  on  society. 
Nevertheless,  the  iabuse  of  drugs  and  narcot- 
ics Is  on  the  rise  i  In  this  country,  and  those 
who  should  kno*  are  becoming  concerned 
about  the  threat  ijhls  trend  poses. 

There  was  a  tline  when  one  could  easily 
generalize  about  idrug  users  In  the  United 
States.  They  geneiiiny  belonged  to  the  lower 
socio-economic  clias,  lived  In  a  large  metro- 
politan area,  and  the  drug  most  often  abused 
was  heroin. 

Now,  however,  generalizations  dont  come 
easy,  and  even  wken  they  are  offered  at  all. 
It  Is  with  ccnslderkble  scientific  caution. 

Today's  drug  dependent  can  be  found  In 
all  socio-economic  classes  In  any  major 
American  city.  4nd  with  Increasing  fre- 
quency In  many  [  smaller  cities  and  towns. 
Now  when  one  Iqoks  for  the  moet  popular 
drugs  being  abT|5ed.  he  encounters  such 
names  as  martji<ana.  amphetamines,  I£D. 
DMT.  mescaline,  obcalne,  and  heroin. 

The  same  search  that  uncovers  the  Identity 
of  these  drutrs  al»o  reveals  some  other  dis- 
turbing information,  the  moet  disappointing 
of  which  Is  that  drug  abuse  Is  rapidly  and 
dramatically  Increasing  among  young  peo- 
ple. Prom  Junior  High  school  through  college 
age.  they  seem  to  be  making  strong  commit- 
ments to  drugs  and  to  the  unreal  world  drugs 
help  them  create. 

The  question  Is  aot  whether  today's  young- 
sters are  using  chtmlcals  as  a  means  of  es- 
cape with  alarming  frequency,  or  even  which 
drugs  they  are  uslitg.  These  things  are  known 
to  be  true.  The  slgfalficant  question  Is:  Why? 
Why  do  they  fltod  It  necessary  to  escape 
from  the  world  around  them?  What  happens 
along  the  way  that  causes  them  to  slam  the 
door  on  society?  W|iy  do  they  choose  to  Ignwe 
the  dangers  of  drug  abuse? 

There  are  also  ot^ier  questions  being  raised. 
Questions  that  ooniiem  themselves  more  with 
adults,  such  as :  Hdw  can  parents  continue  to 
remain  unlnforme4  about  Important  matters 
like  drugs  and  drug  abuse?  What  causes  pa- 
rental complacencst  toward  drugs  and  the  en- 
vironmental factois  that  help  shape  their 
children's  attitude^? 

These  are  the  raal  questions  and  the  an- 
swers are  dUBciUt  to  ocme  by.  Nevertheless, 
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there  are  some  people  operating  close  to  the 
situation  who  speak  fresly  on  the  subject, 
and  who  should  be  heard.  However,  before 
examining  the  sociological  and  psychological 
aspects  of  drug  abuse,  we  musrt  first  look  at 
the  drugs  themselves.  What  are  they?  Where 
do  they  come  from? 

In  dealing  with  the  subject,  there  is  one 
very  common  denominator  that  can  be  found 
for  many  who  seek  to  establish  a  buffer  be- 
tween their  minds  and  the  world  around 
them.  That  common  denominator  is  mari- 
juana, or  better  known  by  those  who  seek  Its 
mlnd-bendlng  effects  as  . . . 
Pot 
Marijuana  has  a  long  history  and  a  reputa- 
tion of  having  over  300  million  devotees 
throtighout  the  world,  20  million  of  whom 
are  estimated  to  have  used  the  drug  In  this 
country. 

Marijuana  Is  variously  known,  among  other 
things,  as  pot,  grass,  Mary  Jane,  and  hemp. 
The  latter  name  has  botanical  roots  since 
marijuana  comes  from  the  female  hemp  plant 
known  as  cannibaa  sativa.  The  flower  and 
seed  heads  yield  a  resin  containing  cannibas 
chemicals,  and  that  resin  In  Its  pure  form  is 
known  as  hashish. 

Hashish,  or  hash,  Is  some  10  times  more 
powerful  than  marijuana,  and  authorities 
say  Its  use  In  the  United  States  Is  not  nearly 
so  great  as  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Therefore,  they  believe  comparatively  Uttle 
hashish  Is  Imported  Into  this  country. 

If  hashish  has  not  become  a  threat,  mari- 
juana Is  something  else.  This  popular  Hallu- 
cinogen finds  Its  way  into  the  United  States 
with  little  difficulty.  Most  of  It  crosses  the 
Mexican  border  with  a  regular  rhythm  that 
has  Americans  responding  to  the  tune  of  over 
$100  million  annually,  and  Its  users  can  be 
found  among  some  of  our  most  unlikely 
citizens. 

Marijuana  Is  generally  shipped  to  the 
United  States  In  bricks  weighing  a  little  more 
than  two  pounds.  While  it  Is  most  frequently 
rolled  Into  cigarettes — or  "Joints" — and 
smoked.  It  can  also  be  eaten. 

"Roach  pipes"  are  popular  among  mari- 
juana users,  too.  These  pipes  provide  an  op- 
portunity to  get  those  last  euphoric  puffs 
from  marijuana  butts  once  they  become  too 
short  for  conventional  smoking. 

Why  smoke  pot? 
Without  delving  into  all  of  the  sociologi- 
cal and  psychological  aspects  of  marijuana 
smoking,  a  Gallup  Survey  conducted  for  the 
New  York  Times  found  that  some  38  per- 
cent try  It  simply  out  of  curiosity.  Others 
gave  reasons  like  wanting  to  escape  from 
reality,  the  desire  to  retreat  from  tension  and 
worry,  or  that  famous  end  run  around  life — 
rebellion. 

Whatever  the  reason,  marijuana  Is  being 
used  with  a  much  greater  frequency  than  at 
any  time  In  history  In  high  schools,  colleges, 
and  even  that  old  American  Institution,  the 
family  living  room. 

Those  who  have  tried  marijuana  find  its 
effects  soothing,  say  the  first  time  one  In- 
hales smoke  from  a  "Joint  of  grass"  he  may 
find  that  nothing  really  happens.  This  may 
be  because  he  expects  too  much  from  his 
first  experience  and  because  of  an  Ineffective 
smoking  technique. 

However,  once  the  user  has  learned  to  take 
In  the  smoke  and  has  developed  the  required 
technique,  he  Is  likely  to  experience  a  sud- 
den feeling  of  well-beln^  as  frustrations  be- 
gin to  dissolve.  Drowsiness  Is  often  noted  as 
time  slows  Itself  like  a  giant  locomotive  and 
the  world  outside  may  take  on  the  effect  of 
being  viewed  through  a  water-flUed  fishbowl. 
While  under  the  Influence  of  marijuana, 
the  individual  feels  that  his  senses  have  be- 
come keener,  and  he  may  grow  very  hungry. 
Pood  reportedly  will  taste  better.  In  addi- 
tion, there  may  be  an  Imagined  sharpening 
of  the  senses  so  that  the  person  Is  apt  to 
overestimate  his  abilities  due  to  an  exagger- 
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ated    feeling    of    awareness,    thus    posing   a 
threat  to  his  physical  well-being. 

A  producer  who  spent  hours  filming  drug 
abusers  and  pot  parties  for  a  television  spe- 
cial described  the  scene  as  "a  bunch  of  young 
people  sitting  around,  talking  and  giggling. 
and  getting  pretty  sleepy." 

A  science  writer  sajre  a  friend  of  his,  wham 
he  reported  to  be  a  clergyman,  persuaded  him 
to  try  pot  once.  Aooordlng  to  the  writer, 
nothing  really  happened  othea*  than  "I  felt 
a  little  lightheadedness  and  dpowrtness." 

In  Washington,  a  young  hippie  girl  de- 
scribed It  as  a  "great  feeling."  She  said,  "it 
Just  makes  you  want  to  go  out  and  walk 
through  the  streets  and  experience  as  many 
different  things  as  possible." 

A  psychologist  at  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  makes  broader  generaliza- 
tions about  why  young  people  smoke  mari- 
juana. 

"It  varies  considerably  from  kid  to  kid 
There  are  some  Individuals  for  whom  drug 
use.  teenagers  or  adults  for  that  matter,  is 
one  sjmiptom  of  serious  psychological  dis- 
abilities or  problems.  Obviously  we  all  know 
In  our  circle  of  people,  some  for  whom  alco- 
hol becomes  a  drug  of  abuse  and  who  have 
serious  psychological  difficulties.  With  them, 
alcohol  sometimes  becomes  a  s""vent  or  ap- 
parent  solvent  for  the  problem.s. 

"Certainly  for  some  kids,  marijuana  serves 
something  like  this  kind  of  function;  a  kind 
of  chemical  'cop-out,'  if  you  will.  At  the 
same  time,  for  many  other  kids,  it's  a  matter 
of  simply  wanting  to  try  It. 

"There  Is  also  an  element  of  rebellion 
That  Is,  youth  feels  angry  and  at  the  mercy 
of  a  world  they  see  as  not  of  their  own  mak- 
ing." The  psychologist  says  youth  often 
thinks  they  have  been  Incorporated  Into  a 
dehumanized,  governmental.  Industrial,  aca- 
demic structtu'e.  Consequently,  he  believes 
the  use  of  marijuana  Is  a  way  of  demon- 
strating their  unhapplness  with  The  Estab- 
lishment. 

It's  pointed  out,  though,  that  the  number 
one  drug  abused  on  campus  today  Is  alcohol, 
with  marijuana  running  a  distant  second. 
Why  the  strong  reaction  to  marijuana? 
If  nothing  much  seems  to  happen  when 
someone  smokes  pot,  what,  say  Its  pro- 
ponents. Is  all  the  fuss  about?  Why  can't  it  be 
bought  at  the  corner  drugstore,  or  from  a 
well-known  mall  order  house  as  was  once 
possible? 

The  fact  Is,  something  does  happen  once 
the  technique  of  smoking  marijuana  Is  de- 
veloped, and  it  usually  leads  Into  one  of  two 
directions.  First,  when  he  becomes  high  on 
the  weed,  the  Individual  frequently  gets  very 
friendly  and  gentle.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
may  become  belligerent  and  aggressive.  It  de- 
pends on  certain  personality  traits  that 
existed  prior  to  his  coming  under  the  In- 
fluence of  marijuana,  but  which  the  drug 
Is  likely  to  release. 

The  case  of  whether  or  not  the  drug  Itself 
is  harmful  is  still  before  the  Jury,  and  no 
one  can  make  medical  statements  one  way 
or  another  with  absolute  certainty.  But  re- 
search Is  going  on  and  the  answers  to  many 
questions  about  marijuana  should  be  forth- 
coming in  the  not-too- distant  future. 

Even  though  the  medical  investigations  of 
marijuana  have  not  yet  led  to  any  definite 
conclusions,  moet  agree  the  drug  should  not 
be  termed  a  desirable  one  to  use  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  TTie  most  practical  of  these  rea- 
sons Is  the  fact  that  the  possession,  use,  or 
sale  of  marijuana  Is  lUegal  and  detection  will 
lead  to  arrest.  If  conviction  follows,  stiff 
penalties  result  that  can  seriously  mar  an 
Individual's  future. 

A  young  woman  in  the  southeast  has 
learned  the  painful  truth  of  being  arrested 
on  a  marijuana  charge.  Director  of  a  county 
poverty  agency's  Head  Start  Program,  she 
has  been  charged  with  possessing  marijuana 
after  the  weed  was  found  growing  In  her 
back  yard.  TTie  charge  alone  was  enough  to 
force  her  resignation  from  a  position  to  which 
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she  apparently  brought  much  talent  and 
from  which  she  derived  her  own  special  re- 
wards. • 

Marijuana,  or  the  reaction  to  it  by  our 
society,  can  have  serious  consequences  for 
the  user.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  a  long 
jail  sentence  or  a  disrupted  career,  the  use  of 
marijuana  poses  grave  dangers  for  those  who 
seek  its  mlnd-bendlng  quaUUes. 

Of  course,  the  posslblUty  that  marijuana 
Is  medically  harmful  to  the  Individual  is  stlU 
a  strong  possibility  and  should  not  be  quick- 
ly discounted.  ^  ^     ^     * 

Other  questions  frequently  asked  about 
marijuana  are:  Does  the  use  of  marijuana 
lead  to  addiction?  Does  it  lead  to  the  use  of 
a  stronger  drug  such  as  heroin? 

Again  the  answers  lack  scientific  certainty. 
It  Is  beUeved  that  marijuana  does  not  pos- 
sess addictive  qualities,  although  one  can 
become  psychologically  dependent  upon  Its 
effects.  Once  this  psychological  dependence 
is  established,  withdrawal  may  become  very 

It  18  not  now  generally  believed  that  the 
marijuana  smoker  goes  to  hard  narcotics  as  a 
logical  progression  In  hU  drug  experience. 
Even  so  the  danger  does  exist  for  some,  since 
not  Is  often  smoked  in  an  environment  that 
is  not  conducive  to  highly  predictable  be- 

Pot  parties  are  usually  attended  by  several 
neople  and  sometimes  the  group  Is  large 
enough  to  be  considered  a  small  crowd. 
Group  behavior,  and  certainly  crowd  be- 
havior, is  frequently  predicated  upon  some- 
thing less  than  sound  Judgement. 

People  are  known  to  act.  and  react,  quite 
differently  In  groups  than  they  do  as  in- 
dividuals. Perhaps  it  is  the  atmosphere,  the 
emotional  contagion,  and  the  presence  of 
strong  drug  users  in  such  groups  that  poses 
a  danger  of  marijuana  smokers  going  to  a 
dreaded  narcotic. 

Marijuana,  however.  Is  not  the  only  drug 

being  abused  even  if  It  Is  the  most  popular. 

There  are  others  which  are  easier  to  get  ana 

whose  use  Is  more  difficult  to  detect.  They 

belong  to  the  amphetamine  family. 

Amphetamines 

On  a  chilly  afternoon  In  a  New  Orleans  bar, 

two  voung  people  are  about  to  turn  off  the 

society  outside  and  turn  on  a  make-believe 

world  of   euphoria  through  the  al'^^f«°';,  * 

drug  known  as  methamphetamlne  ("speed   ) . 

The  girl  Is  particularly  interesting  because 

Of  a  willingness,  even  eagerness,  to  talk  about 

her  disenchantment  with  The  Establishment. 

About  the  mother  and  father  who  she  believes 

have  failed  as  parents.  ^    .  »,  ^  k^„ 

During  her  early  childhood,  Danl  had  been 

pretty  much  Uke  any  little  girl.  Among  other 

things,  she  liked  parks,  animals,  and  daddy. 

Especially  daddy. 

And  those  were  the  years  when  Danl  got 
her  kicks  from  a  box  of  candy,  or  an  Ice 
cream  cone,  or  from  a  gentle  Uck  on  the 
cheek  by  her  dog.  But  not  anymore.  Now 
kicks  come  from  the  melted  crystals  of 
methamphetamlne  surging  through  a  dirty 
hypodermic  needle. 

Danl  has  become  a  "speed  freak  who 
regularly  shoots  methamphetamlne  into  her 
veins  as  a  means  of  escaping  the  realities  and 
frustrations  with  which  she  Is  no  longer  able 

to  cope. 

Methamphetamlne,  or  "speed  as  it  is 
known,  has  become  enormously  popxUar 
among  the  drug  users  seeking  a  new  high. 
It  is  the  alternaUve  which  has  been  chosen 
by  large  numbers  of  those  who  ttimed  from 
LSD  following  evidence  that  the  latter  could 
produce  long-term  mental  and  genetic 
deficiencies. 

Pep  pills 

Other  amphetamines  being  regularly 
abused  include  benzedrine  and  dexadrlne. 
These  two  have  historically  been  popular 
with  truck  drivers  for  keeping  awake  on 
long  hauls  that  require  more  abundant  energy 
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sources  t^ian  the  body  naturally  possesses. 
The  dangers  In  abusing  these  drugs  are 
many,  and  police  files  tell  some  gruesome 
stories  of  tragic  accidents  caused  by  drivers 
who  demanded  more  of  their  bodies  than  it 
was  humanly  possible  for  them  to  give. 
Afood  producers 

The  amphetamines  are  popular  mood-pro- 
ducing drugs  and  can  be  helpful  when  taken 
as  prescribed  over  a  short  period  of  time. 
Not  only  do  they  halt  fatigue,  but  they  also 
give  one  a  feelliig  of  limitless  energy.  Pol- 
lowing  a  dosage  of  10  to  30  mg.  of  amphet- 
amines, an  individual  wlU  experience  a  sense 
of  elation,  and  a  new-fovmd  self-confidence. 
Physical  and  mental  work  undergoes  marked 
Improvement  In  performance  for  short  dura- 
tions. 

When  the  use  of  amphetamines  continues 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  or  when  over- 
doses are  taken,  an  undesirable  effect  takes 
place  in  the  mind  and  body.  The  user  begins 
to  suffer  mental  fatigue  and  long  periods  of 
depression.  In  addition,  headaches  set  In 
along  with  dizziness,  agitation,  apprehen- 
sion, delirium,  and  confusion. 

Therefore,  what  actually  begins  as  a  new 
high  with  extremely  pleasant  results  can  end 
In  a  depression  whose  recesses  are  deeper 
than  those  from  which  escape  was  originally 
sought. 

A  ibcial  pill 

An  attorney  once  explained  to  a  reporter 
that  amphetamines  are  becoming  popular 
among  friends  at  his  parties  and  that  he 
keeps  them  around  for  social  occasions  much 
the  same  as  he  keeps  liquor.  This  Is  Just  one 
such  report  that  Indicates  increasing  popu- 
larity of  the  drug.  Statistics  on  the  abuse  of 
amphetamines  and  barbiturates  are  difficult 
to  gather  because  their  widest  use  seems  to 
occur  within  a  part  of  society  that  does  not 
otherwise  break  the  law  or  associate  with  the 
criminal  element. 

These  users  Include  the  tense  executive  who 
must  have  a  pill  at  night  to  sleep  and  one  In 
the  morning  "to  get  going";  the  show  busi- 
ness personality  who  can  catch  only  a  few 
hours  sleep  as  he  flies  across  the  country  be- 
tween appearances:  the  bored  housewife;  and 
the  athlete  who  needs  a  little  help  in  "getting 
up"  for  that  important  game. 

Methamphetamine 

But  the  most  frightening  of  all  the  am- 
phetamines Is  the  one  described  previously 
as  "speed,"  or  generically  as  methamphet- 
amlne. This  chemical  has  risen  to  new 
heights  among  those  looking  for  a  drug  ex- 
perience, and  Its  Increased  familiarity  has 
caused  concern  among  those  who  know  of 
the  dangers.  These  are  fears  caused  by  the 
fact  that  those  who  "mainline" — take  Intra- 
venously— methamphetamlne  are  apt  to  de- 
velop paranoid  psychoses  and  certain  or- 
ganic syndromes,  or  even  suffer  death. 

Then,   of   course,  there   Is   the   danger  of 
hepatitis  when  dirty  needles  are  used. 
BarbitUTates 


Barbiturates  are  widely-known  drugs  used 
as  sedatives  for  relaxing  the  central  nervovis 
system.  A  depressant  made  from  barblttiric 
acid,  barbiturates  were  first  produced  In  the 
19th  Century. 

It  Is  estimated  that  over  one-fourth  of 
all  prescriptions  written  by  doctors  for  drugs 
that  affect  the  mind  are  barbiturates.  These 
Include  the  long-acting  preparations  phe- 
nobarbital  and  amobarbltal,  although  the 
shorter-acting  drugs  are  more  popular  with 
abusers. 

The  barbiturates  are  used  medically  for 
relaxing  nerves  and  muscles,  and  can  be 
used  by  anyone  seeking  a  very  special  feel- 
ing, or  an  urge  to  dull  awareness  of  the  en- 
vironment. Although  In  normal  doses  these 
drugs  tend  to  reduce  blood  pressure  and 
heart  beat,  when  taken  In  large  doses  they 
Impair  the  ability  to  think  and  concentrate. 
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According  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
New  York  Times,  the  amphetamines  and 
barbiturates  are  most  often  abused  by  those 
In  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society. 
Among  the  reasons  given  for  using  the  pills 
by  those  interviewed,  was  that  they  serve 
as  a  means  for  escaping  boredom  and  dis- 
covering self-awarenebs  as  well  as  aiding  in 
the  struggle  to  obtain  sexual  freedom. 

While  the  amphetamines  apparently  do 
not  lead  to  any  physical  dependence,  the  bar- 
biturates do.  Withdrawal,  which  should  be 
done  only  under  supervision  and  which  usu- 
ally takes  weeks  to  accomplish,  can  be  ago- 
nizing. 

Medical   values 

Both  the  amphetamines  and  the  barbitu- 
rates have  medically-designated  purposes 
which  Include,  for  the  latter,  treatment  of 
Insomnia,  high  blood  pressure,  and  epilepsy. 
The  amphetamines  are  used  for  such  con- 
ditions as  obesity,  depression,  fatigue,  and 
narcolepsy    (the  compulsion  for  sleep). 

It  Is  unfortunate,  but  true,  that  many 
drugs  capable  of  producing  constructively 
for  medical  science  can  also  have  value  for 
those  who  seek  their  qualities  for  less  con- 
structive purposes. 

Both  amphetamines  and  barbiturates  are 
popular  with  drug  abusers  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  They  are  easy  to  obtain,  relatively 
inexpensive,  and  difficult  for  authorities  to 
control. 

The  abusers  increase 
When  a  drug  Is  easy  to  obtain.  Inexpen- 
sive to  purchase,  and  difficult  to  detect  In 
Illegal  hands.  It  Is  natural  to  expect  those 
who  seek  its  pleasures  would  taim  in  that 
direction.  For  this  reason,  an  official  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health's  drug 
study  center  said  he  would  not  be  at  all 
surprised  to  see  the  amphetamines  becooie 
more  popular  than  marijuana. 
Other  highs 
The  quest  for  a  new  high  is  what  most 
young  people  who  use  drugs  are  seeking,  and 
this  has  given  rise  to  some  startling  informa- 
tion about  what  is  being  used.  Investigation 
has  tvirned  up  such  unxisual  occurrences  as 
teenagers  drinking  deodorant;  eating  nut- 
meg; smoking  crushed  aspirin;  and  inject- 
ing meat  tenderlzer,  white  wine,  bourbon, 
and  vinegar.  Just  to  mention  a  few. 

No  one  is  quite  sure  what  the  ingenuity 
of  youth  will  develop  next  In  Its  quest  for  the 
euphoric  unreal.  Nonetheless,  those  who  must 
deal  with  the  problem  are  certain  there  will 
be  a  next  unless  adult  education  leads  to 
bridging  the  so-called  and  extremely  com- 
plex "generation  gap." 

Much  attention  is  given  to  youth  in  regard 
to  the  drug  problem  since  this  Is  where  the 
greatest  Increases  are  being  detected.  But 
then  again.  It  m\ist  be  pointed  out  that  young 
people  comprise  the  group  where  drug  abuses 
are  most  likely  to  be  recognized  because  of 
youth  activities,  and  the  propensity  social 
scientists  have  for  studying  this  group.  How- 
ever, It  is  strongly  Indicated  that  the  drug 
problem  is  also  showing  significant  Increase 
among  adults,  although  this  is  more  difficult 
to  substantiate. 

Hallucinogens 
While  marijuana  and  the  amphetamines 
are  the  most  popular  drugs  in  use  today,  some 
attention  must  be  given  to  hulluclnogens 
such  as  LSD.  if  only  to  examine  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tatter's  Importance  among  drug 
users. 

Acid 

The  front  page  story  about  a  young  New 
England  girl,  who  was  found  dead  In  the 
Greenwich  VUlage  apartment  she  shared  with 
her  hippie  boyfriend,  was  perhaps  one  thing 
that  helped  to  focus  America's  adult  atten- 
tion on  "what  the  kids  are  doing." 

The  girl  came  from  a  well-to-do  Connecti- 
cut family  with  whom  other  middle  class  par- 
ents could  readily  IdenUfy,   Many  realized 
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for  tbe  first  tlfte  that  this  tragedy  could 
have  happened  to  almost  any  family  In 
America.  A  few  realized  It  could  also  have 
been  prevented. 

What.  then,  happened  following  this  un- 
fortunate death  when  adults  had  their  at- 
tention diverted  momentarily  from  television 
to  Greenwich  Village  and  Halght-Ashbury? 
Many  agree  tha«  little  changed  except  those 
who  were  leavln|  homes  all  over  America  for 
big  city  hippie  haunts  were  getting  more 
publicity.  It  made  good  copy  for  the  news- 
papers and  even  better  plctvires  for  television. 
Nevertheless,  m  few  people  became  aroused 
and  wanted  to  l$now  what  these  young  peo- 
ple were  doing,  and  why.  More  studies  of 
the  problem  began  and  others  already  under- 
way were  tntenslCed. 

Tboee  who  b^gan  examining  the  hippies 
more  cloeely  fo\|nd  that  an  alarming  num- 
ber had  begun  using  hallucinogenic  drugs 
such  as  LSD.  The  story  of  Its  popularity  was 
being  told  on  psychiatrists'  couches  in  some 
of  the  nation's  ^t-known  mental  Institu- 
tions. 

I       LSD 

The  abbrevlatlbn  LSD  sclentlflcaUy  desig- 
nates d-lyserglc  ncid  diethylamide.  However, 
it  Is  better  knowii  In  the  hippie  cult  simply 
as  "acid."  and  his  become  the  most  written 
and  talked  aboi^  of  all  the  synthetic  hal- 
lucinogens. 

LSD  "was  first  produced  In  1938  as  a  re- 
search drug  whl(^  was  being  used  as  an  aid 
In  the  study  of  Ipwychoses.  Extremely  small 
doeee — as  low  as  ]  25  micrograms — have  been 
found  to  be  active.  This  amount  Is  equiva- 
lent to  1/40,000  of  a  gram,  although  about 
four  times  that  amount  constitutes  the  aver- 
age dose.  ! 

LSD  cannot  be  legally  purchased  now  since 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has  sanc- 
tioned Its  use  oply  for  research  purposes. 
However,  there  ire  those  who  believe  LSD 
win  eventually  hbve  such  potential  medical 
\ues  as  aiding  Chronic  alcoholics,  schizo- 
phrenics, and  pe^ons  with  various  terminal 
diseases. 

Such  clinical  purposes  are  of  little  concern 
to  those  who  seeS  LSD's  strange  and  mysteri- 
ous powers  for  taking  "trips"  on  an  occa- 
sional weekend,  or  to  Its  more  consistent 
users  who  have  become  known  among  the 
trade  as  "acid  heads."  These  people  are 
searching  for  a  thange  In  time  and  space 
perception  that  recklessly  abandons  logic 
and  reason. 

7*.h.e  dangers 

When  one  takts  LSD.  he  enters  an  un- 
real world  that  U  said  to  range  from  simple 
pleasure  to  con^lete  ecstacy.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  Is  different. 

Good  "trips"  a^e  not  always  the  case,  and 
sometimes  what  ^as  hoped  would  be  a  mag- 
nificent new  experience  becomes  an  Inde- 
scribable horror  -  that  results  In  panic  or 
paranoid  reactlorls.  These  can  have  serious, 
sometimes  fatal.  , consequences. 

There  are  storiis  about  Individuals  under 

the  Influence  of  paHuclnogens  who  stepped 

iry   window   or   walked    in 

automobile.    In    order 

nclblllty. 

paper  account  tells  of  the 
potency  of  LSD  ind  some  of  Its  harrowing 
consequences.  A  five-year-old  girl  acciden- 
tally swallowed  t  sugar  cube,  which  had 
been  soaked  In  iLsD.  Reportedly,  the  child 
was  suffering  the  HI  effects  of  her  "trip" 
some  nine  months  later,  and  it  took  over 
five  months  for  her  IQ  to  return  to  the  level 
It  had  been  prior  tp  the  "trip." 

But  now  a  mor^  harrowing  story  about  the 
unpleasant  effects  of  LSD  are  being  told.  It 
Involves  the  unborn  children  of  women  who 
have  used  the  {wpular  "acid"  to  "see  music 
and  hear  plcturesj  existing  only  in  the  world 
of  the  unreal. 

According  to  mMlical  authorities,  it  is  all 
too  possible  that  LSD  will  cause  certain 
chromosome   breaks  resulting  in  grotesque 
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physical  characteristics  of  babies  yet  to  be 
bom.  This  fate,  they  say,  is  even  likely  to 
appear  In  the  user's  grandchildren  since 
heredity  pawes  the  chromooome  separation 
along  to  yet  another  generation. 

Chromosomes  serve  as  the  body's  blueprint 
In  that  they  contain  genes  which  determine 
certain  physical  characteristics  Inherited 
from  parents. 

LSD  Is  an  extremely  dangerous  drug  with 
a  paradoxical  potential  for  mental  destruc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  both  of  which  are 
yet  unmeasured.  Only  time  and  continued 
research  will  tell  whether  or  not  this  drug 
has  greater  capacity  for  the  re-orlentatlon 
of  the  Individual  to  society  than  It  has  for 
his  disorientation. 

The  supply 

But  with  LSD  outlawed,  how  can  those 
who  still  persist  In  experiencing  its  mind- 
bending  qualities  find  a  source  of  supply? 

Actually,  LSD  Is  easy  to  synthesize  by  al- 
most anyone  who  possesses  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry.  And  that  Is  where  today's 
illicit  supply  Is  being  produced,  in  kitchens 
and  makeshift  laboratories  all  across  the 
country. 

Use  decreasing 

Those  who  are  producing  and  selling  LSD, 
however,  seem  to  be  encountering  a  decreas- 
ing demand  for  their  chemical.  Ck>nfronted 
with  the  dangers  of  homicidal  and  suicidal 
tendencies,  as  well  as  its  genetically  and 
mentally  destructive  capacities,  those  who 
were  using  LSD  are  now  often  turning  to  one 
of  two  alternatives  for  new  mlnd-expandlng 
experiences. 

One  of  these  alternatives  Is  to  seek  free- 
dom. If  you  will,  through  mediation  In  a 
guru-led  society.  Here  the  guru's  followers 
seek  to  expand  their  minds  through  its  exer- 
cise and  without  the  use  of  chemicals. 

The  other  alternative  lies  In  the  use  of 
drugs  that  produce  effects  similar  to  LSD. 

Peyote 

Peyote,  which  comes  from  the  cactus 
plant.  Is  another  of  the  well-known  drugs 
associated  with  mind  distorting  properties. 

Peyote  buttons  are  usually  chopped  and 
brewed  with  tea  or  chewed  while  drinking 
wine  or  some  other  highly  flavored  drink  in 
order  to  mask  its  bad  taste. 

Peyote  Is  also  known  as  "moon,"  "the  bad 
seed,"  and  "P." 

Mescaline 

Like  peyote,  mescaline  is  obtained  from 
the  cactus  plant.  Even  though  the  use  of 
mescaline  is  now  in  the  experimental  stage, 
it  Is  believed  this  drug  provides  powerful 
effects  almost  Identical  to  those  of  LSD.  The 
effects  of  mescaline  may  last  as  long  as  10 
hours  or  more. 

"Mesc,"  or  "big  chief,"  as  this  drug  is 
known,  is  usually  taken  orally,  but  it  may 
be  shot  into  the  arm. 

Because  of  its  unpleasant  taste,  mescaline 
Is  taken  along  with  some  other  substance 
such    as    hot   cocoa    or   orange   Juice. 

Psilocybin 

Psllocybln  was  first  believed  to  have  been 
used  by  primitives  for  certain  spiritual  com- 
munion vrtth  the  supernatural.  It  comes 
from  a  Mexican  mushroom  and  is  taken  pri- 
marily through  the  mouth.  Its  effects  are  ex- 
tremely close  to  those  of  LSD,  as  are  mesca- 
line and  peyote. 

DMT 

"The  businessman's  trip"  is  how  most  peo- 
ple In  the  drug  crowd  describe  DMT,  prob- 
ably because  its  effects  are  much  more  short- 
lived than  LSD.  Reduced  dosages  are  reported 
to  "turn  on"  a  user  for  as  little  as  30  min- 
utes. However,  a  normal  dose  provides  a 
"trip"  that  often  lasts  for  about  six  hours. 

Although  It  can  be  found  as  a  natural 
constituent  of  the  seeds  of  various  West  In- 
dian and  South  American  plants,  DMT  is 
more  frequently  obtained  as  a  S3mtbetlc  de- 
rivative of  tryptamlne. 
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There  are  several  other  hallucinogens 
whose  effects  closely  resemble  LSD,  even 
though  they  are  used  to  a  lesser  extent  than 
those  previously  mentioned.  Among  these  are 
MMDA;  DET;  psllocin;  STP;  and  68,  or  sex 
juice,  as  it  is  more  popularly  known. 

The  use  of  Morning  Glory  seeds  should  also 
be  mentioned  In  this  section  since  their  use 
In  the  United  States  began  to  take  on  some 
prominence  shortly  after  the  advent  of  this 
decade. 

Morning  Glory  seeds  were  first  used  by 
South  American  tribes  for  ritualistic  experi- 
ences. About  one-tenth  as  powerful  as  LSD, 
they  can  be  chewed  to  obtain  their  effect  on 
the  mind. 

Like  all  other  hallucinogens,  however,  their 
consvimptlon  is  dangerous  and  can  result  in 
suicidal  reactions  as  well  as  certain  physical 
discomforts. 

The  trip 

Hallucinogens  mentioned  in  this  section 
all  produce  what  users  refer  to  as  "trips." 
When  asked  to  describe  a  "trip,"  they  talk 
about  "hearing  pictures  and  seeing  music," 
and  about  freeing  mind  from  body.  Such 
descriptions  give  the  average  person  little 
with  which  to  relate  when  he  tries  to  picture 
in  his  own  mind  what  actually  happens  dur- 
ing a  "trip." 

It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  to  turn  to 
a  clinical  discipline  in  order  to  extract  a 
more  meaningful  description.  According  to 
government  research  sources,  the  first  thing 
to  take  place  apparently  is  a  change  in  the 
physical  senses.  Colors  appear  more  vivid 
and  may  begin  to  form  unusual  patterns. 
WaUs  wave  back  and  forth  in  a  gentle 
rhythm,  and  fiat  objects  suddenly  leap  for- 
ward into  the  third  dimension. 

The  Individual  under  the  Infiuence  may  be 
led  to  believe  his  senses  have  become  keener. 

One  strangely  paradoxical  effect  reported 
Is  the  ability  to  feel  two  opposite  emotions 
at  once  such  as  happy  and  sad,  or  elated  and 
depressed. 

Highly  unpredictable  In  the  effects  they 
will  have  on  the  individual,  these  halluci- 
nogens are  extremely  difficult  to  control  even 
under  strict  laboratory  conditions. 

Confronting  the  law 

Whatever  the  particular  medium,  halluci- 
nogenic drugs  pose  a  grave  danger  to  those 
who  seek  to  prostitute  their  medical  purposes 
for  personal  escape. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  and  mental 
dangers  already  discussed,  there  Is  another 
threat  made  against  those  who  are  found 
Illegally  dealing  in  the  drugs. 

There  are  severe  penalties  for  anyone  con- 
victed of  disp>06ing,  selling,  or  producing  dan- 
gerous hallucinogens  such  as  LSD.  Many 
state  laws  penalize  anyone  who  is  convicted 
of  possessing  such  drugs. 

To  hard  drugs 

A  discussion  that  begins  with  marijuana, 
and  proceeds  through  the  amphetamines  and 
the  hallucinogens,  almost  naturally  ends 
with  the  opiates. 

This  Is  not  to  imply,  however,  that  one 
who  smokes  marijuana  automatically  pro- 
ceeds through  these  steps. 

Hard  narcotics- heroin 
Heroin  is  familiar  to  an  estimated  65,000 
addicts  In  this  country  who  depend  on  its 
effects  to  escape  the  realities  of  life. 

This  drug  is  also  variously  known  as  H, 
Boy,  White  Stuff,  Harry.  Joy  Powder,  and 
Scot.  It  is  actually  synthesized  from  mor- 
phine, although  It  is  several  times  more 
powerful  than  the  mother  drug. 

While  many  argue  that  marijuana  does 
little  to  harm  the  body  or  mind  permanently, 
few  people  are  willing  to  grant  such  wide 
berth  to  heroin  because  of  its  capacity  to 
lead  the  Individual  to  a  life  of  social  and 
physical  self -deterioration.  Strangely  enough, 
and  unlike  marijuana,  heroin  can  be  Judged 
most  harshly  by  those  who  have  fallen  prey 
to  its  strong  addictive  powers. 
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A  woman  in  her  middle  forUea  who  h»d 
been  dependent  on  heroin  for  over  30  years 
was  talking  about  the  abuse  of  drugs  in 
general  and  heroin  In  particular.  She  vividly 
described  how  use  of  the  drug  had  resulted 
in  the  deterioration  of  all  her  family  relation- 
ships, as  well  as  her  social  life.  Talking  about 
how  addicts  must  continually  steal  and  shop- 
lift to  support  their  habit,  this  woman  de- 
scribed the  excruciating  story  of  how  she  had 
been  forced  to  spend  a  major  part  of  her  Ufe 
as  a  prostitute  In  order  to  pay  for  the  needed 

heroin.  _    ^ 

The  habit  is  first 

It  is  reported  that  heroin  addicts  steal 
over  $1  billion  worth  of  goods  each  year  to 
support  their  habits.  This  merchandise  Is  sold 
to  a  fence  who  pays  only  about  one-fifth  of 
its  actual  worth.  It  Is  easy  then  to  imagine 
how  much  a  "Junkie"— as  heroin  addicts  are 
known— must  steal  to  finance  a  habit  that 
may  easly  run  to  as  much  as  $50  or  more 

a  day. 

In  New  York,  where  over  half  of  thU  coun- 
try's heroin  addicts  live,  there  are  thousands 
of  personal  tragedies  each  year,  such  as  the 
one  involving  a  young  father  who  could  not 
subordinate  the  habit  to  his  own  family  s 
welfare. 

One  night,  the  young  man  left  his  cheap 
apartment  where  a  seven-month-old  baby 
would  soon  awaken  and  begin  crying  for 
food. 

With  the  money  he  had  been  saving  for 
his  family,  the  dark-haired  addict  purchased 
a  smaU  ceUophane  package  of  heroin  and 
quickly  ducked  Into  the  mens  room  of  a  local 
bar  The  door  locked  behind  him,  he  began 
to  dissolve  heroin  In  a  hot  spoon,  and  then 
shakily  injected  it  Into  his  arm.  Shortly 
afterwards,  he  was  dead  from  an  overdose. 
Death — the  result  of  overdose 
This  is  a  tragic  story,  but  It  Is  not  unusual 
In  New  York  where  authorities  estimate  that 
one  addict  dies  each  day  from  an  overdose 
of  heroin. 

One  reason  for  such  a  high  mortality  rate 
Is  the  manner  In  which  heroin  must  be  ob- 
tained and  the  sources  from  which  It  comes. 
Lacking  the  scientific  discipline  of  a  labora- 
tory technician,  the  dealer  crudely  cuts  his 
heroin  down  to  weakened  units  with  milk 
sugar.  Sometimes,  however,  a  user  will  un- 
knowingly purchase  a  package  that  Is  al- 
most pure  heroin.  Its  use  will  prove  fatal. 

Another  reason  for  death  Is  the  neophyte's 
Ignorance  about  heroin  and  how  much  he 
should  "mainline,"  or  shoot  Into  his  vein. 
It  is  easy  for  him  to  get  an  overdose. 

Still  another  contributing  factor  to  the 
high  death  rate  Is  that  a  user  who  has  been 
jailed  on  a  narcotics  charge  is  separated 
from  the  supply  and  thus  withdrawn  from 
heroin.  Upon  being  released,  the  addict's 
tolerance  has  diminished  to  such  an  extent 
that  his  normal  dose  may  result  in  death. 

"Joy  Poppers,"  as  those  who  shoot  heroin 
only  occasionally  are  known,  usually  begin 
with  a  dose  of  5  to  10  mllUgrams.  However. 
as  the  need  increases  and  it  Is  shot  more 
often,  the  body  buUds  up  a  tolerajice  that 
eventually  may  require  as  much  as  450  mg. 
per  day. 

Although  heroin  Is  generally  "mainlined," 
It  may  also  be  taken  orally  or  Inhaled.  There 
are  cases  where  workers  who  mixed  and 
packaged  heroin  regularly  became  addicted 
from   inhaling   the   dust   over   a   prolonged 

period. 

Why  the  first  fix? 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  heroin  addicts 
seek  their  first  fix.  The  need  seems  to  vary 
with  the  individual.  However,  most  of  the 
hard  narcotics  addicts  are  found  in  the  lower 
socio-economic  classes  of  large  metropolitan 
areas.  It  may  simply  be  that  heroin  serves 
as  an  escape  from  the  boredom  and  hopeless- 
ness that  exists  In  a  ghetto  environment. 

Then,  too,  there  are  stories  about  the  ad- 
dict who   began   with   less  dangerous  drug 
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"Jvist  for  klcki,"  and  wound  up  with  the 
opiate  monkey  on  his  back  because  he  sought 
a  bigger  and  better  Jolt. 

Of  course,  there  Is  the  famlUar  story  about 
running  with  the  wrong  crowd. 

One  addict  told  the  following  story  In  a 
Connecticut  newspaper. 

According  to  the  report,  the  young  men 
had  come  out  of  Korea  on  a  fast  track.  He 
was  married  and  a  few  months  later  his  wife 
suffered  a  miscarriage. 

"I  felt  terrible."  he  said.  "Some  of  my 
friends  who  were  addlcto  offered  to  give  me 
something  to  steady  my  nerves.  They  sug- 
gested I  try  heroin." 

He  did,  and  It  was  the  beginning  of  an 
abrasive  existence  which  saw  him  incarcer- 
ated five  times  for  various  offenses.  His  life 
of  crime  which  became  necessary  to  suPPJ^ 
the  habit  had  him  stealing  up  to  $2,000 
worth  of  merchandise  each  day. 

The  Korea  veteran  is  now  on  his  seventh 


cure. 

The  cure — Does  it  work? 

Unfortunately  for  the  heroin  addict,  the 
end  of  his  affair  with  drugs  is  more  likely  to 
be  death,  and  not  cure.  More  than  90  per- 
cent of  all  addicts  who  take  the  cure  are  said 
to  retxim  to  drugs  foUowlng  their  treatment. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  treatment  center 
is  a  federally-operated  hospital  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  Alexander  King,  one  of  the  hos- 
pital's famous  and  most  erudite  pattents, 
described  It  In  his  book,  "Mine  Enemy  Grows 
Older" 

The  late  King,  who  had  been  addicted  ac- 
cidentally through  medication  he  was  taking 
for  a  kidney  ailment,  was  admitted  to  Lex- 
ington three  times,  a  further  dramatization 
of  the  difficulty  In  really  curing  the  addict. 

The  prognosis  remains  poor  today  for  an 
addict  ever  knowing  a  heroin-free  existence. 
The  methods  and  medications  being  used  at 
present  have  not  solved  the  problem  of  cur- 
ing addicUon. 

Nevertheless,  much  work  and  research  is 
being  done,  a  large  part  of  which  Is  made 
possible  through  grants  from  the  federal 
government. 

Treatment 


One  such  grant  has  been  made  to  the 
Narcotics  Addiction  Service  Center  of  South- 
west Fairfield  County  in  Connecticut  where 
an  experiment  Is  being  conducted  with  a 
chemical  known  as  methadone.  This  Is  a 
synthetic  narcotic  that  actually  shuts  out 
the  effects  of  heroin  and,  at  the  same  time, 
fulfills  the  addict's  physical  need  for  the 
drug.  .       ^ 

At  the  Narcotics  Center,  there  are  about 
20  opiate  addicts  who  have  switched  from 
heroin  to  methadone.  A  dose  of  this  chemi- 
cal costs  only  about  14  cents  and  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  program  saves  the  city  of 
Stamford  some  $1  million  annually  in  costs 
that  involve  welfare,  stolen  goods,  and  aj rests. 
The  Center  does  more  than  simply  provide 
addicts  with  access  to  methadone.  It  also 
helps  them  to  make  psychological  adjust- 
ments and  re-establish  some  solidarity  in 
their  lives.  Most  of  those  at  the  Center  now 
hold  steady  Jobs.  ^     ^  ^ 

Authorities  are  quick  to  point  out  that 
methadone  Is  Just  one  experiment  being  con- 
ducted and  that  It,  in  itself,  does  not  offer 
the  ulUmate  answer.  Also,  the  long-term 
effects  of  using  methadone  are  still  unknown. 
Another  interesting  experiment  involves  a 
group  of  addicts  who  are  attempting  to  make 
the  psychological  break  from  narcotics  at  a 
place  known  aa  Daytop  VUlage  In  New  York. 
Daytop  Is  run  by  the  addicts  themselves 
since  they  are  adjudged  to  be  in  the  best 
position  for  determining  what  a  "Junkie" 
needs  in  the  way  of  dlscipUne  and  responsi- 
bility. 

Even  though  the  addicts  are  physically 
separated  from  drugs  and  their  dependence 
Is  no  longer  a  physical  requirement.  Daytop 
helps  them  tear  down  the  psychological  bar- 
riers that  exUt  bert,ween  themselves  and  their 
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ability  to  handle  social  problems.  Each  mem- 
ber at  EMiyton  must  play  a  therapeuUc  game 
designed  to  help  dUcover  his  psychological 
reasons  for  turning  to  heroin. 

Another  similar  treatment  center  on  the 
West  Coast  Is  known  as  Synanon. 
Withdrawal 
The  most  difficult  part  of  curing  the  ad- 
dict Is  the  psychological  divorce  which  must 
take  place  after  physical  withdrawal  has  oc- 
curred. There  are  countless  thousands  of 
cases  where  the  physical  addiction  has  been 
broken  by  withdrawal  only  to  find  the  addict 
returning  to  drugs  once  he  Is  back  in  an  old 
and  familiar  environment  where  sociological 
factors  remain  the  same. 

Withdrawal  can  be  accomplished  in  one 
of  two  ways— through  supervision  at  a  hos- 
pital where  the  habit  Is  reduced  graduftUy; 
or  by  going  "cold  turkey"  In  an  attempt  to 
escape  the  habit  without  the  use  of  drugs  in 
a  gradual  withdrawal  program.  The  latter 
method  usually  takes  place  when  a  frustrated 
addict  eUclts  the  help  of  a  friend  to  assist 
him  during  the  withdrawal. 

When  an  addict  goes  "cold  turkey."  the 
body  reacts  violently  as  the  drug  retreats 
from  the  system.  The  body  has  buUt  up  a 
tolerance  to  heroin  and  is  now  shocked  by 
the  drugs  sudden  absence. 

The  "junkie"  going  "cold  turkey"  begins 
to  suffer  chills,  diarrhea,  and  convulsions. 
There  have  even  been  cases  where  the  re- 
action was  so  unbearable  that  the  addict, 
who  felt  the  return  to  narcotics  would  be  a 
fate  worse  than  death,  decided  Instead  on 
the  latter.  ^  ^        . 

It  has  been  pointed  out.  however,  that  such 
descriptions  of  self-withdrawal  are  not  now 
typical  or  common,  especially  vrtth  the  smaU 
percentage  of  heroin  available  In  todays 
average  "fix." 

Other  hard  narcotics 
In  addition  to  heroin,  there  are  other 
drugs  in  the  hard  category  that  help  to  com- 
pound the  problem.  These  Include  morphine 
which,  as  heroin  once  did.  has  the  reUef  of 
pain  as  Its  prime  medical  application. 

When  heroin  Is  difficult  to  get,  the  addict 
may  frequently  turn  to  morphine  to  fill  the 
need  until  his  favorite  supply  is  once  again 
available. 

Morphine,  too.  U  dangerous  in  that  physi- 
cal and  psychological  dependence  develop 
and  a  tolerance  is  established  by  the  body 

While  there  are  numerous  drugs  such  as 
cocaine  that  can.  and  are.  abused,  the  other 
major  one  Is  codeine.  Developed  for  the  relief 
of  pain  and  one  of  medicine's  moet  effective 
cough  depressants,  codeine  is  not  nearly  so 
addictive  as  heroin  and  morphine.  It  also 
does  not  provide  the  same  powerful  surge  of 
eupharia  that  can  be  found  in  the  other 
two  drugs. 

The  problems  posed  by  addiction  reach 
their  gravest  proportions  with  the  narcotics 
described  In  this  section.  It  is  here  that  those 
who  may  have  begun  on  a  softer  drug  with 
less  serious  intentions  could  possibly  end 
their  association  with  drugs. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  with 
today's  methods,  the  cure  cannot  be  assured 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 

Drugs  pose  great  social  problems  for  those 
who  choose  their  easy  offer  of  a  better  way, 
as  weU  as  for  the  society  which  gives  rise  to 
personalities  and  conditions  that  lend  them- 
selves to  the  drug  problem. 

These  problems  are  not  new  to  the  world. 
But  even  vrtth  a  long  history  of  opiate  addic- 
tion, science  has  done  very  UtUe  in  the  vmy 
of  offering  real  solutions. 

The  problem  to  date  has  largely  been  left 
to  enforcement  people  and  addicts  have 
nearly  always  been  considered  criminals.  But 
enforcement  does  not  concern  Itself  much 
with  the  sociological  aspect  of  drug  addic- 
tion. That  Is  not  Its  function. 

Enforcement  authorities  must  concern 
themselves  with  arrest  and  control,  and  thus 
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they  are  closely  Involved  with  the  problem 
cauaed  by  those  ^o  transport  and  sell  drugs 
for  a  profit. 

oarrc  TSAf nc 

l^oft  drugs 
Where  do  they  ^ome  from;  these  drugs  for 
which  Americans  commit  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars?  l^ie  answer  to  this  question 
must  be  related  (o  the  specific  drug,  since 
each  finds  Its  wayi  somewhat  differently  into 
the  mainstream  ot  the  drug  market. 

Marijuana,  for  «zample,  mostly  comes  into 
the  United  Statet  by  way  of  the  Mexican 
border  at  Callfomta.  However,  there  Is  still  a 
large  amount  whith  comes  across  the  border 
at  Texas.  And  bow  it  comes!  By  the  tons,  and 
In  amounts  estimated  to  reach  retail  values 
of  tlOO  million  or  more  each  year. 

Of  this,  only  an  Inflniteelm&lly  small 
'•jnount  is  conflscfkted  by  the  authorities  at 
the  borders.  So  little,  in  fact,  that  those  who 
deal  in  the  weed  for  a  living  receive  only  the 
slightest  discoura^ment. 

It  must  be  polnlted  out,  however,  that  the 
reason  for  so  mu^h  activity  Is  not  because 
authorities  are  lak  in  discharging  their  re- 
sponsibilities. Th«  biggest  part  of  the  en- 
forcement problein  at  the  border  is  created 
by  the  large  number  of  vehicles  crossing  daily 
for  business  ant)  pleasure.  In  California 
a)pne,  for  examplf,  an  estimated  25,000  ve- 
hicles p^gB  over  tbe  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and! Mexico  in  any  one  day. 

Marijuana  also  ^omes  into  this  country  by 
airplane  as  well  as  buto,  both  commercial  and 
private.  Anyone  wtio  has  the  desire  will  en- 
counter little  difOdulty  in  crossing  the  border 
in  a  clandestine  ipanner  due  to  the  expan- 
slvenees  of  the  llnq  itself. 

Pro/lfJj  in  marijuana 
With  Americans  spending  some  $100  mil- 
lion each  year  oni  marijuana,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  look  at  th|  distribution  system  and 
the  profits  it  yleld)^. 

A  Mexican  fam^er  who  grows  marijuana 
will  receive  from  one  to  two  dollars  for  a 
kilo  (35  ounces)  of  the  grass.  He.  like  farm- 
ers growing  otherj  products  in  other  coun- 
tries, receives  less  than  anyone  else  in  the 
distribution  systei^ 

The  next  fjersoii  to  become  Involved  Is 
usually  a  town  deader  who  buys  directly  from 
tbe  fanner.  He  will  sell  that  same  brick,  or 
kilo,  for  about  $9,1  and  will,  in  turn,  peddle 
it  to  a  regional  t>roker  who  subsequently 
sells  It  to  a  dealer;  in  this  country  for  about 
$30  or  $35. 

Once  in  the  United  States,  the  brick  will 
be  sold  to  a  pusher  who  pays  eiccordlng  to 
a  number  of  factors,  one  of  which  is  geo- 
graphical. That  is,  If  the  purchase  is  made 
in  Los  Angeles,  tha  brick  will  cobt  about  $65; 
In  Denver,  it  sells  for  around  $110;  in  Chi- 
cago, approximately  $160;  and  in  New  Or- 
leans, about  $300.  Of  course,  supply,  demand, 
and  "heat"  from:  police  also  aSect  the 
market. 

The  pusher,  onc4  he  has  bouj^ht  the  mari- 
juana, will  break  it  down  into  ounces,  and 
In  some  cases,  cigarettes,  or  joints,  as  they 
are  known.  These  in  turn  will  be  sold  to  local 
users  with  an  ounae  usually  selling  from  $26 
to  $36,  and  "polntsf'  bringing  about  $1  each, 
again  dei>endlng  cb  factors  that  affect  the 
market  price. 

At  any  rate,  a  kilo  of  marijuana  which 
starts  out  selling  fbr  about  $2  will  wind  up 
bringing  as  much '  as  $500.  The  marijuana 
dealer  also  has  thq  advantage  of  almost  al- 
ways negotiating  ti^  a  seller's  market  because 
of  the  demand. 

Some  dealers  who  start  out  in  marijuana 
occasionally  can  He  found  moving  to  the 
lucrative  methampbetamlne  market.  This  Is 
much  ea&ler  to  handle  since  it  is  not  as  bulky 
as  marijuana.  Alsa,  the  sale  of  marijviana 
brings  with  it  a  felony  charge  and  penalties 
ranging  up  to  lifa  Imprisonment.  "Speed," 
on  the  other  han<|.  is  more  easily  handled 
and  the  penalty  fcr  dealing  in  this  drug  Is 
less  severe  than  for  knarljuana. 
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Methamphetamine  is  produced  in  make- 
shift labs  and  costs  only  about  $30  per  pound 
to  produce.  However.  It  Is  wholesaled  for 
around  $1,200  per  pound,  and  brings  some 
$150  to  $200  an  o\ince  on  the  retail  market. 
Retailers,  who  break  it  up  into  about  35 
spoons  to  the  ounce,  sell  the  drug  for  about 
$30  per  spoon. 

The  mark  up  on  "speed"  is  even  more  dra- 
matic than  marijuana.  From  a  production 
cost  of  $30  per  pound  to  a  retail  cost  of 
about  $700  an  ounce  explains  why  metham- 
phetamine dealers  have  become  enormously 
wealthy  with  a  few  dealers  making  up  to 
$1,000  per  day. 

There  are  other  amphetamines  on  the 
market  that  pose  a  traffic  problem  for  au- 
thorities, and  these  are  primarily  in  the  na- 
ture of  pills.  Many  of  these  amphetamines 
can  be  bought  by  obtaining  multiple  pre- 
scriptions from  several  doctors  and  then 
maUng  the  purchases  at  more  than  one 
pharmacy.  Officials  In  Washington  estimate 
that  nearly  half  of  all  amphetamines  pro- 
duced m  legal  laboratories  reach  tbe  black 
market.  The  p>ercentage  Is  believed  to  be 
somewhat  smaller  for  the  barbiturates. 

These  otherwise  legal  pills  reach  Illegal 
hands  through  hijackers  who  get  them  dur- 
ing shipment  to  wholesalers,  thieves  who 
steal  from  the  labs,  and  buyers  who  purchase 
from  laboratories  by  using  phony  orders 
from  wholesalers. 

Many  of  these  pills  are  produced  Illegally 
In  makeshift  labs  since  their  chemical  for- 
mulas are  easily  obtainable.  Pills  generally 
sell  on  the  black  market  for  at  least  five  times 
their  pharmacy  value. 

Much  is  being  done  by  federal  enforce- 
ment and  control  authorities  In  the  way  of 
investigation  and  arrest.  But  they  concede 
the  problem  Is  a  big  one  that  can  best  be 
solved  not  by  enforcement  as  such,  but  by 
eliminating  the  illegal  demands  for  the  am- 
phetamines. 

The  manufacture  of  LSD  takes  place  In 
much  the  same  way  as  does  methampheta- 
mine; that  is,  through  production  In  make- 
shift laboratories  or  kitchen  rigs.  Accord- 
ing to  a  report  in  the  New  York  Times,  a 
California  chemist  was  arrested  by  authori- 
ties who  said  he  manufactured  10  million 
doses  of  LSD  In  his  San  Francisco  home! 

The  entire  distribution  system  in  the  areas 
of  amphetamine  and  LSD  appears  to  be 
loosely  organized  and  run  by  many  small- 
time operators.  To  date,  it  is  believed  the 
Mafia  hEis  not  concerned  Itself  very  much 
with  the  sale  and  distribution  of  these  drugs 
mostly  because  there  are  so  many  small-time 
dealers  that  the  market  would  be  difficult  to 
control. 

Hard  drugs 
If  the  distribution  system  of  soft  drug^  is 
loosely  organized,  the  same  does  not  hold 
true  for  hard  narcotics  such  as  heroin.  Here 
Is  an  elaborate  and  closely-knit  network  that 
can  be  fairly  well  defined. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  heroin  used  by  ad- 
dicts. One  is  brown,  or  Mexican,  heroin;  and 
the  other  is  white,  or  French,  heroin.  The 
French  product  Is  far  more  popular  than 
Its  Mexican  counterpart. 

White  heroin  actually  originates  In  Turkey 
where  farmers  are  licensed  to  grow  opium 
popples  for  scientific  and  medical  use.  Of 
course.  In  the  absence  of  strict  control,  the 
allotments  are  overplanted  and  the  surplus  is 
sold  by  farmers  to  those  dealing  in  the  black 
market.  Once  the  black  marketeers  obtain  the 
illicit  opium,  it  Is  loaded  on  the  backs  of 
camels  for  a  long,  but  quiet,  journey.  It  usu- 
ally continues  on  Its  way  to  Lebanon  or 
Syria  where  morphine  is  extracted  and  con- 
densed into  much  smaller  units,  thus  making 
It  less  troublesome  to  handle. 

When  morphine  is  extracted  and  con- 
densed. It  soon  begins  an  association  with 
the  French  from  which  the  white  heroin  will 
get  its  name.  Once  it  is  shipped  to  the  labora- 
tories in  France,  these  Illegal  operations  start 
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the  process  which  sees  the  white  heroin  that 
is  produced  from  morphine  shipped  to  the 
United  States  largely  through  clandestine 
schemes  Involving  some  steamship  and  air- 
line companies. 

Like  so  many  other  things,  heroin  enters 
the  United  States  primarily  through  New 
York.  There  it  usually  comes  under  control 
of  the  Mafia  to  whom  It  is  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness. 

THE    PROBLEM 

Enforcement's  view 
"We  need  to  know  a  lot  more  about  mari- 
juana than  we  do.  This  may  seem  strange  to 
say,  but  It's  a  fact.  We  have  known  about 
marijuana,  man  has,  for  thousands  of  years, 
because  he  has  always  been  looking  for  some 
mind-bending  drug  that  affects  the  central 
nervous  system,  thus  his  mind.  And  with  all 
of  this  experience,  we  still  scientifically"  say- 
that  we  don't  know  the  long-term  affects  of 
marijuana.  There  has  been  a  g^eat  deal  of 
interest  in  our  nation  today  to  try  and 
find  some  answers  to  this.  It  has  been  studied 
in  other  countries  by  foreign  scientists,  but 
not  by  us. 

"Now  I  think  this  Is  what  the  young  peo- 
ple would  really  like  to  know,  as  well  as  we 
That  Is,  what  are  the  effects  of  marijuana? 
How  serious,  how  deleterious  are  they?  And 
what  are  the  long-term  effects?" 

These  are  the  thoughts  of  John  Plnlator, 
Associate  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs.  While  they 
are  not  altogether  new  thoughts,  they  do 
seem  somewhat  different  In  tone  from  those 
of  most  enforcement  authorities. 

Even  so,  Flnlator  is  not  soft  on  this  prob- 
lem, merely  soft  spoken.  Nor  does  he  advo- 
cate the  use  of  marijuana  when  he  points 
out  the  fact  that  more  knowledge  is  needed, 
for  in  the  same  voice  he  speaks  of  strong 
indications  that  the  use  of  soft  narcotics  can 
cause  a  dependence  that  creates  difficult 
problems  for  the  young  user. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  has  four  main  functions  within 
its  jurisdiction.  Enforcement  comprises  a 
major  part  of  the  Bureau's  responsibility, 
and  there  are  some  600  agents  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  addition 
to  enforcement,  however,  there  are  three 
others  including  training  (state,  federal,  and 
local  agents) ;  education;  and  scientific 
divisions. 

John  E.  Ingersol,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
states: 

"The  Bureau  Is  concerned  with  all  aspects 
of  drug  abuse — social,  psychological,  physi- 
cal. However,  our  major  concern  is  with  its 
criminal  aspects,  for  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  this  Biireau  Is  to  enforce  the  nar- 
cotic and  drug  abuse  laws  of  this  country. 

"A  greater  effort  will  be  expended  now  and 
In  the  future  to  apprehend  and  prosecute 
major  drug  traffickers  and  also  to  prevent 
violation  of  the  drug  and  narcotic  laws,  es- 
pecially among  the  young,  the  naive,  and 
ordinarily  law-abiding  public." 

Expanding  on  what  is  termed  the  "drug 
syndrome"  in  this  country,  John  Flnlator 
says  there  has  been  no  direct  evidence  to 
support  the  theory  that  smoking  marijuana 
leads  to  the  use  of  hard  narcotics  such  as 
heroin.  He  further  states  that  only  a  rela- 
tively few  heroin  users  have  been  dlscoverd 
on  the  college  campuses,  although  he  Is 
quick  to  acknowledge  that  these  findings 
should  not  lead  to  complacency  about  the 
dangers  of  drug  abuse.  He  points  out  that 
It  Lb  probably  too  early  to  tell  what  effect  the 
Increased  popularity  of  marijuana  has  had 
on  the  Incidence  of  heroin  addiction,  and 
says:  "It  would  be  a  terrible  thing  if  we  let 
the  drug  syndrome  go  on  until  we  get  into 
heroin." 

The  drug  syndrome  seems  to  belong  to  the 
new  generation  even  though  It  has  existed  to 
a  lesser  extent  with  previous  generations.  In 
oonunenUng  on  drugs  being  "their  thing," 
Flnlator  aays,  "While  it  Is  difficult  for  older 
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generations  to  understand  why  youth  would 
play  around  with  something  of  this  nature, 
they  come  back  and  say  It  Is  very  difficult 
for  us  to  understand  how  people  in  the 
thirties  and  twenties  got  hooked  on  alcohol 
as  strong  as  they  did." 

The  enforcement  people  hope  the  truth 
about  drugs  can  ultimately  be  determined 
and  that  the  story  when  told,  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  young  people. 

Flnlator,  himself,  feels  that  this  true  story, 
when  It  comes,  must  be  told  by  the  scientific 
community  as  well  as  the  government.  He 
admits  this  "discovery  of  truth"  may  lead  to 
a  revision  In  the  marijuana  laws  which  places 
extremely  high  penalties  upon  anyone  caught 
using,  possessing,  or  selling  the  drug.  Flnla- 
tor emphasizes  that  It  is  not  his  job  as  an 
official  of  the  Bureau  to  question  laws  now  on 
the  books;  but  to  follow  them.  However,  he 
says.  "One  would  be  blind  If  he  didn't  look 
at  the  problems  that  are  being  raised  by  the 
severities  of  the  penalty  (referring  to  mari- 
juana) and  what  they  might  be  doing  to  us." 
Others  are  more  outspoken  about  the 
present  laws  that  find  marijuana  Included 
with  narcotics  Insofar  as  jail  sentences  are 
concerned.  One  man  who  Is  doing  something 
about  what  he  feels  are  penalties  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  offense  Is  Judge  Ken- 
neth Wendt  of  Chicago.  He  says: 

"I  believe  the  first  offense  of  marijuana 
use,  when  committed  by  an  individual  with 
no  criminal  record,  should  be  considered  a 
misdemeanor  rather  than  a  felony." 

Judge  Wendt  has  led  a  drive  to  get  tbe 
law  changed  In  his  state  by  the  Illinois 
legislature. 

It  is  the  hope  of  many  that  studies  urged 
by  former  President  Johnson  will  do  much 
to  remove  the  crazy-quilt  pattern  of  laws 
now  existent,  and  that  new  and  more  mean- 
ingful legislation  will  be  drafted  that  is 
universally  acceptable.  As  Flnlator  puts  It, 
he  Is  hopeful  that  these  studies  will  "bring 
things  into  better  perspective." 

In  conunentlng  on  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. Flnlator  pays  close  attention  to  the 
knowledge  gap  and  the  problem  this  causes 
for  society. 

•There  is  one  thing  I  think  we  are  all  miss- 
ing the  boat  on.  That  Is,  we  who  are  In  au- 
thority find  ourselves  pretty  ignorant  about 
the  drug  problem  around  us.  The  school 
teacher,  the  parent,  the  school  administra- 
tor, the  businessman,  and  the  housewife  are 
all  Ignorant  about  the  problem.  Thus,  when 
a  young  person  starts  talking  about  drugs, 
neither  his  parents  nor  his  teachers  are  really 
able  to  keep  up  with  him. 

Although  most  of  his  information  Is  mis- 
information, the  responsibility  is  still  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  parents  and  teachers 
to  know  something  about  one  of  the  most 
devastating  problems  we  have  in  our  society. 
Yet  we  find  ourselves  too  lacking  in  knowl- 
edge about  what's  going  on,  and  In  our  abil- 
ity to  even  discuss  It  with  young  people.  As 
long  as  we  have  an  uninformed  public,  par- 
ents, and  teachers  in  this  area,  we're  not 
going  to  make  much  headway.  We  will  with 
the  criminal,  but  he's  going  to  pop  up  again 
and  again.  If  we  are  going  to  solve  the  drug 
problem,  we  must  do  so  through  an  effective 
educational  process  and  one  that  can  be 
accepted." 

The  sociological  view 

Indeed,  as  John  Plnlator  indicates,  edu- 
cation plays  an  important  part  in  the  answer, 
although  the  educational  process  is  difficult. 
It  is  agreed  that  education  is  not  just  for  the 
young  people,  but  for  the  adults  as  well.  And 
the  education  must  not  confine  itself  to 
learning  more  about  drugs  and  narcotics  and 
what  they  can  do  to  the  individual.  It  must 
also  concern  Itself  virltb  the  sociological  and 
psychological  aspects  as  they  relate  to  the 
motivation  for  using  drugs.  Many  say  that 
adults  are  lacking  in  their  understanding  of 
today's  youth  and  what  motivates  them  and 
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this  "generation  gap"  contributes  greatly  to 
the  problem. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  nec- 
essity for  discouraging  young  people  from 
using  drugs  or  about  the  necessity  for  dis- 
couraging them  from  committing  their  lives 
to  a  purposeless  course.  Instead,  as  It  Is  put 
by  Dr.  Alfred  Freedman  of  the  New  York 
Medical  College,  "We  must  encourage  them 
to  withhold  their  conmiitments  for  some- 
thing more  important."  He  adds,  "We  wll) 
desperately  need  the  abilities  of  these  young 
people  in  the  future." 

The  question  is  asked,  "Where  does  the 
blame  belong?"  And  the  answer  seems  to  be 
that  It  must  be  shared  by  everyone  to  some 
extent  since  these  children  are  products  of 
an  environment  adults  helped  create.  That 
they  see  the  shortcomings  and  ask  for  better 
is  commendable.  That  they  see  the  gaps  and 
seek  to  escape  the  reality  of  helping  to  fill 
them  Is,  however,  less  than  commendable. 

Dr.  Freedman  observed:  "As  I  see  It,  I  think 
the  problem  In  terms  of  where  the  concern  is, 
is  the  fact  that  some  of  our  most  talented, 
gifted,  and  most  creative  yovmg  people  are 
making  a  major  commitment  and  Involve- 
ment In  the  drug  scene  rather  than  Involving 
themselves  continually  In  the  real  world 
Issues.  I  don't  think  this  world  or  our  coun- 
try can  afford  to  do  without  their  value." 

But,  If  as  the  doctor  says,  many  of  today's 
young  people  are  making  their  commitments 
to  drugs  rather  than  to  a  more  constructive 
means  for  helping  to  solve  society's  Ills,  they 
have  what  they  believe  to  be  justifiable 
reasons. 

As  one  young  drop-out  on  society  put  It, 
"Nobody  wants  us  to  get  Involved  with  any- 
thing, it's  all  so  ridiculous.  Just  look  at  the 
political  campaign  with  everybody  being  coy 
and  playing  the  game  of  political  football, 
and  who  gets  kicked  aroxind?  Us,  that's  who. 
None  of  them  really  give  a  damn." 

Perhaps  they  have  a  pwint  in  that  adulta 
do  not  give  them  responsibility,  yet  plead 
with  them  to  be  responsible.  Tlnaes  have 
changed  greatly  since  previovis  generations 
were  reared  in  an  atmosphere  that  was  largely 
riu-al  and  where  children  by  necessity  as- 
sumed an  Important  role  in  the  family.  They 
had  to  beg^n  making  contributions  to  the 
family  unit  at  an  early  age  and  their  pur- 
poses In  life  were  fairly  clear,  at  least  for  the 
the  short  view. 

Now,  however,  Americans  live  in  a  largely 
metropolitan  country  where  youth's  role  has 
been  diminished  to  the  extent  that  parents 
frequently  place  reduced  emphasis  on  the 
child's  making  an  economic  contribution  to 
the  family.  Their  responsibilities  frequently 
are  little  more  than  to  "be  good  kids  and 
don't  get  Into  any  trouble."  Because  these 
children  are  physically  in  better  health  and 
mentally  more  alert  than  previous  genera- 
tions, this  lack  of  delegating  responsibility 
to  youth  not  only  confuses,  but  frustrates,  as 
well. 

Another  thing  that  helps  to  compound  the 
problem  Is  the  strong  effort  adults  make  to 
Identify  with  youth  activities.  This  reduces 
those  things  with  which  young  people  fee! 
secure  In  caUlng  their  own.  That  is.  If  the 
youngster  develops  a  language,  tbe  adults 
soon  adopt  It.  If  youth  comes  up  with  a  new 
dance,  the  adults  take  It  over.  If  teenagers 
begin  a  new  hair  style,  the  moms  and  dads 
quickly  copy  It. 

With  such  adult  raiding  of  the  youth  world, 
teenagers  may  be  sent  scampering  to  new 
areas  which  they  can  Identify  as  their 
"thing."  Of  course,  those  who  are  out  to  really 
shock  "The  Establishment"  join  together  in 
unusual  dress  and  barren  apartments  to  form 
hippie  clans.  Many  of  them  get  attention  by 
assuming  non-conformist  roles. 

On  the  subject  of  attention  and  caring, 
one  young  unpublished  hippie  poet  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  wrote  a  few  venes.  The  follow- 
ing Is  excerpted  from  his  creation. 
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"Man.  It's  a  hassle 
But  I  don't  care. 

'Cause  when  I  walk  down  the  street 
And  a  thousand  plasUc  eyes  stare 
At  me,  I  stare  back  at  them. 
And  I  laugh  back  at  them,  and 
They  thank  their  God  that 
I  Just  don't  care." 

Perhaps  care  is  the  real  key.  And  then 
must  come  awareness,  understanding,  and 
education  However,  It  Is  Important  that 
these  elements  not  be  misused  as  a  platform 
from  which  to  preach;  but  Instead,  a  plat- 
form for  establishing  a  common  ground  upon 
which  youth  and  adults  can  approach  their 
mutual  problems. 

Young  people  today,  experts  agree,  are 
vitally  concerned  with  the  fact  that  to  them 
social  progress  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
technological  advances.  Young  enthusiasts 
say  that  under  The  Establishment's  rules 
they  must  look  to  adults  to  bridge  these  gaps, 
and  that  so  far  most  of  them  don't  feel  op- 
timistic about  the  prospects.  It  Is  here  that 
one  opportunity  exists  for  seeking  a  common 
approach  to  problems. 

At  present,  some  social  scientists  say  adults 
often  fall  to  give  yotmg  people  a^jneaningful 
role,  a  responalbility  for  helping  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  social  and  technological 
progress,  a  fault  that  perhaps  can  be  cor- 
rected. But  adults  alone  are  not  to  blame. 
Much  of  youth  Is  at  fault  for  taking  the  lees 
responsible  drug  route  as  a  means  for  escap- 
ing the  difficult  realities.  Many  authorities 
say  that,  instead  of  committing  themselves 
to  drugs,  youth  should  become  more  actively 
Involved  In  a  constructive  means  of  bring 
about  change. 

Dr.  Freedman  comments  on  this  aspect 
of  their  lives. 

"It's  not  so  much  the  physical  dangers  of 
drugs  which  do  exist,  or  that  they  will  become 
criminally  insane,  which  Is  ridiculous;  but 
rather  the  fact  they  are  developing  an  in- 
ward reality  that  Is  most  meaningful  to  them 
rather  than  maintaining  a  concern  with 
society  In  general.  We  are  in  very  difficult 
times  it  seems  to  me  find  the  participation  of 
everyone,  particularly  the  younger  people, 
Is  extraordinarily  Important.  If  the  focus 
of  their  lives  becomes  centered  upon  drugs, 
which  often  happens,  then  I  think  we're 
losing  Bomethlng." 

If  caring  Is  the  key,  education  Is  the  hand 
that  holds  the  key.  both  In  terms  of  young 
people  and  adults.  But  discussion  of  the 
problems  that  lead  youth  to  a  drug  existence 
does  not  come  easy,  nor  does  discussion  of 
drugs  themselves.  This  emotional  reluctance 
to  approach  the  problem  objectively  often 
stands  in  the  way  of  an  effective  educational 
program. 

Dr.  Robert  Petersen,  a  psychologist  with 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
says:  "One  of  the  real  problems,  of  course, 
is  that  drug  abuse  is  an  emotionally-loaded 
Issue."  He  points  out  that  many  teenagers 
and  adults  have  strong  emotional  invest- 
ments making  It  difficult  to  deal  with  them 
on  the  subject.  He  also  says: 

"Among  parents  of  some  of  the  kids  in 
the  neighborhood.  I  have  heard  several  of 
them  say  that  their  kids  would  most  cer- 
tainly never  think  of  using  drugs,  and  in 
situations  when  I  was  reasonably  certain 
their  kids  were  actually  using  them." 

It  is  this  attitude  of  "not  my  youngster" 
that  also  contributes  to  the  problem.  The 
use  of  drugs  is  not  confined  any  longer  to 
one  particular  socio-economic  class;  nor  Is 
it  confined  to  hippies.  Drug  abuse  Is  preva- 
lent among  all  classes  and  is  Increasingly  be- 
coming a  problem  in  America's  middle  class 
towns  and  subiirbs. 

The  question  frequently  Is  asked  about  why 
parents  react  emotionally  toward  the  use 
of  drugs  rather  than  seeking  knowledge  that 
permits  IntelUgent  discussion.  Perhaps  Dr. 
Petersen  has  the  answer: 
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"Parento  are  lightened  and  you  can  cer- 
tainly understanll  why  they  are  concerned. 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  they  tend  to  be- 
lieve the  notion  that  a  Joint  of  marijuana 
Is  the  first  stef  to  becoming  a  hopeless 
"Junkie"  or  something  of  this  sort,  to  the 
very  realistic  dtigers  of  the  kid  getting  ar- 
rested. If  he  geti  arrested,  a  felony  convic- 
tion, or  even  a  {felony  arrest,  can  dog  his 
career  for  the  rest  of  his  days." 

Therefore,  fear  plays  a  role  in  the  reaction 
to  drugs,  especliilly  as  it  relates  to  a  par- 
ent's child.  Dr.  l^reedman,  again,  comments 
that  the  bigges;  threat  to  society  where 
marijuana  is  concerned  lies  not  In  the  drug 
itself,  but  rathefl  In  society's  reaction  to  Its 

UM. 

Society,  it  is  jiointed  out,  must  take  the 
initiative  in  chmging  attitudes  about  the 
emotionalism  of  Irugs  and  the  factors  In  the 
environment  wtilch  motivate  young  people  to 
seek  them  as  a  means  of  escape.  Parents,  it 
is  agreed,  must  l)e  careful  not  to  underesti- 
mate the  ability  of  their  children  and  must 
also  make  greate; '  attempts  at  getting  young- 
sters Involved  in  responsible  family  and  com- 
munity roles.  Muny  say  that  youth  will  re- 
spond favorably  1  o  a  society  which  gives  them 
meaningful  roles  to  play  and  new  responsi- 
bilities that  leac  to  some  identifiable  sense 
of  pumose. 

But  ror  the  moment,  and  in  brief,  the 
questro"n"  remain  i  as  to  the  best  method  for 
dlscoursiglng  young  people  from  "copping 
out"  with  drugs.  As  already  stated,  authori- 
ties conclude  that  parents  should  learn  as 
much  as  they  caa  about  drugs  and  then  tell 
their  children  tie  truth;  that  is,  the  real 
dangers  and  not  the  myths  that  may  have 
existed  in  the  p),st. 

Dr.  Petersen  si  ys  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  and 
persuade  youth  1  ito  believing  something  that 
is  not  true  aboui  drugs,  especially  since  they 
probably  know  more  about  it  than  their 
parents  anyway.  3e  says : 

"My  Inclinatlo:  i  with  my  own  kids  and  with 
other  peoples'  klls  is  to  tell  them  the  truth. 
When  kids  ask  ne  about  marijuana,  I  tell 
them  what  is  the  present  state  of  Itnowledge, 
that  it  is  indeed  at  best  partial.  I  make  a 
point  that  whei,  you  say  something  Is  not 
clearly  demonstr  ited  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
to  be  harmif  ul  do  ss  not  by  any  means  say  that 
It  Is  harmless." 

"And  I  try  to  point  out."  the  psychologist 
continues,  "that  whether  you  really  believe 
this  is  the  one  social  issue  of  our  time  for 
which  you  want  to  put  yourself  on  the  line. 
However  unrealistic  you  regard  the  penalties 
to  be.  they  exist,  They  are  enforced  some  of 
the  time  and  you  can't  be  certain  you  aren't 
going  to  be  caujht.  Also,  do  you  really  want 
to  get  into  the  habit  of  resorting  to  any  kind 
of  chemical  for  f  sense  of  well  being?  Do  you 
really  want  to  b«  dependent  on  a  drug  in  any 
sense?" 

This  last  question  probes  deeply  for  a  re- 
sponsible reply  from  the  potential  drug  user. 
Those  close  to  Ihe  situation  who  deal  with 
the  realities  of  t!  le  mind's  reaction  agree  that 
there  is  a  better  way  for  youth  to  "turn  on" 
and  exi)erience  a  new  feeling.  It  has  been 
found  by  many  >f  today's  young  people  who 
are  actively  invclved  with  social  chEinge  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  These  are  the  people  who 
face  up  to  the  (  hallenge  and  seek  to  find  a 
more  realistic  tiope  for  themselves  than 
drugs  can  offer. 
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HON.  JbHN  R.  RARICK 

t)P    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOU^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday\  October  31,  1969 

Mr.  RARIck.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
ink  barely  dry^rom  the  Supreme  Coiut's 
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latest  social  injustice  decree,  we  are 
already  advised  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment mechanics  are  ready  to  open 
a  blitzkreig  against  schoolchildren  and 
destroy  what  remains  of  pubUc  education 
in  the  South.  It  seems  as  if  they  were 
prepared  to  lower  our  schools  to  the  level 
of  those  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  even 
before  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
its  decision. 

Ironically,  the  same  Justice  Depart- 
ment activists  who  themselves  have 
defied  the  laws  which  exist  defining 
"desegregation,"  and  who  now  control 
the  unlawful  attempts  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  destroy  freedom  are  calling 
upon  all  citizens  to  show  "full  respect 
for  the  law"  and  obey  the  High  Court 
decision — knowing  full  well  that  it  is 
lawless. 

That  is  like  saying,  "We  don't  have  to 
obey  laws,  but  you  must  obey  whatever 
we  choose  to  call  laws." 

Everybody  wins  except  the  decent, 
hard-working  citizens — the  mothers  and 
dads,  the  children,  the  educational  sys- 
tem and  the  future  of  the  United  States 
and,  to  some,  these  come  last. 

I  include  an  article  from  this  evening's 
paper,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Officials  Act  To  Speed  School 
Desecration  Pace 

(By  Lyle  Dennlston) 

Federal  officials  moved  today,  at  an  ap- 
parently quickened  pace,  to  follow  President 
Nixon's  lead  In  a  new  effort  to  desegregate 
public  schools. 

The  main  activity  seemed  centered  at  the 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Department, 
where  some  150  school  districts  have  been 
chosen  for  priority  handling  in  the  wake  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  demand  Wednesday  for 
"immediate"  desegregation. 

At  the  Justice  Department,  officials  were 
said  to  be  studying  over-all  policy  develop- 
ments while  waiting  to  hear  what  the  5th 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  will  require  in  a  test 
case  Involving  33  districts  in  Mississippi. 

The  signs  of  new  movement  came  within 
hours  after  the  President  had  called  on  the 
nation — officials  and  private  citizens  alike — 
to  show  "full  respect  for  the  law"  and  obey 
the  high  court  decision. 

The  White  House  was  making  special  ef- 
forts to  show  that  Nixon  was  insisting  that 
the  decision  be  carried  out  and  was  not  dis- 
playing any  hesitancy  about  it. 

Ronald  L.  Ziegler,  the  President's  press 
secretary,  stressed  that  "the  administration 
wiU  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  court,  and 
will  enforce  the  law  as  stated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decision." 

He  discounted  speculation,  apparently 
stirred  by  some  of  the  language  of  Nixon's 
official  statement,  that  the  President  was  re- 
acting hesitantly  to  the  court  ruling.  Here's 
what  Nixon  said: 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  spoken  decisive- 
ly on  the  timing  of  school  desegregation. 
There  are  of  course,  practical  and  human 
problems  involved. 

■With  all  of  us  working  together.  In  full 
respect  for  the  law.  I  am  confident  we  can 
overcome  these  problems. 

"I  Intend  to  use  the  leadership  resources  of 
the  executive  branch  of  government  to  assist 
In  very  possible  way  in  doing  so. 

"I  call  upon  all  citizens  and  particularly 
those  In  leadership  positions  to  work  to- 
gether in  seelilng  solutions  for  these  prob- 
lems in  accordance  with  the  mandate  of  the 
court." 

Ziegler  said  the  mention  of  the  problems 
did  not  mean  any  lack  of  commitment  to 
enforce  the  decision. 
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Nixon's  pledge  to  use  "the  leadership  re- 
sources of  the  executive  branch  ...  in  every 
possible  way"  to  implement  the  ruling  was 
followed  by  similar  promises  from  the  two 
officials  directly  responsible  fOT  desegregation 
policy:  Atty.  Oen.  John  N.  Mitchell  and 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Secretary 
Robert  H.  Pinch. 

Mitchell,  whose  department  has  had  the 
main  Job  of  defending  the  administration's 
p)olicy  of  seeking  some  delays  in  desegrega- 
tion, said  his  agency  will  "bring  every  avail- 
able resource  to  bear"  to  carry  out  the  court 
decision. 

Insisting  that  the  Justices'  ruling  involved 
only  a  question  of  timing,  and  not  any  issue 
of  law  on  desegregation,  the  attorney  general 
remarked ; 

"All  Americans,  state  and  local  officials, 
Judges,  federal  officials  and  citizens,  will  be 
called  upon  to  understand,  cooperate  and 
comply.  If  we  believe  in  a  society  based  upon 
the  rule  of  laws,  we  will  do  so  without  hesi- 
tation." 

Finch,  while  not  mentioning  any  efforts 
that  citizens  or  officials  in  general  would 
have  to  undertake,  did  vow  that  his  own  de- 
partment will  devote  "maxlmimn  resources" 
to  get  "educationally  sound  and  prompt 
desegregation." 

The  secretary,  whose  Aug.  19  decision  to 
seek  delay  of  desegregation  in  the  33  Mis- 
sissippi districts  led  to  the  high  court  deci- 
sion, commented : 

"By  the  language  of  the  decision  itself, 
neither  the  courts  nor  this  department 
should  tolerate  any  further  delays  in  abolish- 
ing the  vestiges  of  the  dual  system." 

There  were  painful  grumblings  from  the 
South,  meanwhile. 

Gov.  Lester  Maddox  of  Georgia  called  the 
Mississippi  schools  decision  a  "criminal  act" 
and  appealed  for  a  taxpayers'  revolt. 

George  C.  Wallace,  former  Alabama  gov- 
ernor and  the  1968  third-party  presidential 
candidate,  called  the  decision  "scurrilous 
policy." 

Sen.  James  O.  Eastland  said,  "the  decision 
spells  disaster  for  public  education  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  many  areas  of  the  South." 

Atty.  Gen.  A.  P.  Summer  of  Mississippi 
said,  without  amplification,  his  state  will 
fight  to  change  the  ruling. 

And  Mississippi  Gov.  John  Bell  Williams 
said  the  school  children  of  his  state  had 
been  "cruelly  offered  as  sacrificial  lambs  on 
the  altar  of  social  experimentation." 

The  schools  most  likely  to  be  affected  first 
by  the  new  ruling  are  those  in  the  33  Missis- 
sippi districts.  Federal  Judge  John  R.  Brown 
of  Houston,  who  will  preside  over  the  5th 
Circuit's  three-Judge  panel  to  enforce  the 
ruling  in  those  schools,  said  he  will  get  the 
panel  to  work  "expeditiously." 

Brown,  in  Washington  to  attend  a  series 
of  federal  Judges'  meetings  yesterday  through 
tomorrow,  said  it  was  a  "safe  sort  of  esti- 
mate" to  suggest  that  the  earliest  his  panel 
will  get  together  is  Monday. 

He  said  he  did  not  yet  know  whether  the 
panel — which  also  includes  Judges  Homer 
Thornberry  of  Austin  and  Lewis  R.  Morgan 
of  Newman,  Ga. — would  hold  any  more  hear- 
ings on  desegreg^ation  plans. 

Lawyers  for  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
Fund,  who  won  the  Mississippi  test  case  in 
the  Supreme  Coxirt,  were  sending  desegrega- 
tion plans  to  Judge  Brown's  panei  for  study. 

In  addition,  fund  lawyers  were  weighing 
the  steps  they  could  take  to  get  the  high 
court  decision  applied  to  districts  other  than 
those  involved  in  the  Mississippi  case. 

While  Justice  Department  staff  members 
were  awaiting  orders  or  requests  from  Judge 
Brown's  panel,  HEW  assistants  were  making 
plans  to  give  priority  to  150  districts  which 
have  been  negotiating  with  HEW  over  de- 
segregation plans. 

Of  the  4,476  school  districts  in  17  South- 
ern and  border  states,  the  department  now 
figures  that  3,327  are  totally  desegregated. 
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court  orders  requiring  integration  are  In 
varying  stages  in  374  districts,  and  another 
336  districts  are  carrying  out  HEW-approved 
desegregation  plans  to  end  segregation  either 
this  school  term  or  next. 

While  some  of  the  districts  under  court 
order  or  HEW  desegregation  plans  may  have 
to  step  up  their  pace  because  of  the  high 
court  ruling,  HEW  officials  are  aiming  their 
initial  new  efforts  at  the  districts  which 
have  done  nothing  to  desegregate  so  far. 

Of  439  districts  in  that  category,  154  have 
been  negotiating  with  HEW.  Those  will  be 
given  first  attention,  it  was  indicated.  An- 
other 133  are  facing  a  cutoff  of  federal  funds 
if  they  don't  move  toward  desegregation,  and 
an  additional  120  have  had  their  federal 
money  cut  off.  Another  26  face  possible  court 
action  by  the  Justice  Department. 


EDUCATION— "THE  KEY  TO 
SURVIVAL" 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  31,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
national  benefits  derived  from  education 
are  well  known  and  generally  recognized. 
That  our  public  schools  in  low-income 
areas  are  in  a  fiscal  bind  Is  also  well 
known,  but  the  implications  of  which  are 
not  appreciated.  The  Washington  Post 
editorial  of  yesterday  goes  directly  to  the 
point. 

First,  we  have  candidate  Nixon  ex- 
pounding on  education  as  "the  key  to  op- 
portimity  and  fulfillment"  and  also  our 
"key  to  survival." 

Second,  Commissioner  Allen  calls  for 
a  campaign  to  eradicate  illiteracy  in 
America  while  pointing  to  our  incredibly 
shameful  failures  in  this  Nation  to  pro- 
vide for  an  equitable  educational  system. 

Tliird,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
this  year,  responded — albeit  meager — to 
these  past  failures  by  authorizing  an  ad- 
ditional billion  dollars  for  Federal  aid — 
the  majority  of  which  will  go  to  low- 
income  areas  where  functional  illiterates 
are  concentrated. 

However,  irony  would  have  it  that 
again  a  program  which  should  clearly  be 
at  the  top  of  our  national  agenda  is  being 
threatened  with  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
fiscal  responsibility. 

I  would  like  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Nixon's 
sense  of  priorities.  I  ask  Mr.  Nixon  what 
are  his  relative  priorities — what  is  more 
critical  to  our  survival  as  a  nation — the 
education  of  our  youth  or  the  construc- 
tion of  a  supersonic  transport? 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  Post  editorial 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  28,  1969] 
ElD-acATioN — "The   Ket  to  Subvival" 

"Jefferson  knew  that  the  destiny  of  Amer- 
ica was  inseparable  from  education — that  In 
the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  this  new 
nation  education  would  be  the  key.  .  .  .  Edu- 
cation, long  the  key  to  opportunity  and  ful- 
fillment, is  today  also  the  key  to  survival."  So 
said  Richard  Nixon  Just  a  year  ago  when  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  And  he 
went  on  to  pledge  that  "my  administration 
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will   be  seoond  to  none  In  Its  conoem  for 
education." 

There  has  been  no  discernible  movement 
to  redeem  that  pledge.  Indeed,  in  the  fierce 
competition  for  attention  and  for  federal 
fluids  In  a  period  when  economy  is  an  ad- 
ministration watchword,  education  has  been 
treated  as  a  pesky  poor  relation.  The  Presi- 
dent has  come  forward  with  a  dramatic  new 
welfare  proposal;  but  he  has  displayed  only 
Indifference  to  the  urgent  needs  set  forth  by 
a  distinguished  urban  education  task  force. 
He  has  proposed  immense  expenditures  for 
a  new  maritime  program  designed  to  "replace 
the  drift  and  neglect  of  recent  years  and 
restore  this  country  to  a  proud  position  In 
the  shipping  lanes  of  the  world";  but  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  the 
summer  enlarged  by  a  billion  ,dollars  the 
meager  appropriation  he  requested  for  fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  he  opposed  the  in- 
crease and  threatend  not  to  spend  it  If  the 
Senate  should  endorse  the  House  action. 

The  President  and  his  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  persuaded  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  thoughtful  educators  in  the 
country.  Dr.  James  E.  Allen  Jr.,  to  leave  the 
New  York  State  superintendency  of  educa- 
tion and  come  to  Washington  as  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  EducaUon.  But  Dr.  Allen  has 
been  accorded  scant  infiuence  since  he  came 
here,  as  though  the  administration  desired 
a  symbol  of  excellence  rather  than  a  pro- 
moter of  it. 

This  country,  a  pioneer  in  mass  public 
education,  is  now  second  to  many  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  in  literacy,  the  most 
elementary  index  to  educational  attainment. 
Calling  last  month  for  a  campaign  to  eradi- 
cate illiteracy  in  America,  Commissioner 
Allen  pointed  to  the  shameful  fact  that  in 
large  city  school  systems  in  this  country  up 
to  half  of  the  students  read  below  expecta- 
tion and  that  about  half  of  the  unemployed 
youth  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  In  this 
country  are  functionally  illiterate. 

"Drift  and  neglect"  have  been  much 
more — and  much  more  seriously — the  por- 
tion of  the  public  schools  in  this  country 
than  of  the  merchant  marine.  For  nearly 
half  a  century  on  one  pretext  or  another — 
two  world  wars,  two  Asian  interventions,  a 
depression,  an  inflation — the  public  schools 
of  this  country  have  been  allowed  to  sink 
further  and  further  In  arrears  of  the  de- 
mands made  upon  them.  School  construc- 
tion has  not  kept  pace  with  a  growing  school 
population;  the  number  and  the  caliber  of 
teachers — and  of  the  counselors  and  equip- 
ment required  to  complement  the  teachers — 
have  lagged  increasingly  behind  the  known 
needs  of  school  children. 

The  management  of  public  schools  Is,  and 
should  be,  a  local  responsibility.  But  the 
long  neglect  of  the  school  system  can  be 
repaired  only  through  a  dramatic  program 
of  federal  financial  aid;  the  resources  are 
simply  not  now  avaUable  at  the  local  level. 
More  Important  still,  the  drive  and  innova- 
tion and  planning  for  a  revitallzation  of 
the  public  schools  must  come  on  a  nation- 
wide basis. 

With  the  need  for  federal  aid  so  urgent 
and  so  great,  it  Is  a  tragedy  to  hear  from 
within  the  administration  phlegmatic  talk 
about  concentrating  on  research  instead  of 
on  action.  It  is  true  of  course,  that  intensive 
study  of  educational  needs  and  alms  must 
continue  constantly.  But  the  schools  them- 
selves— and  the  children  whose  childhood 
opportunities  for  education  can  never  re- 
cur— cannot  now  wait  upon  research.  There 
are  plenty  of  pressing  and  Indubitably  con- 
structive uses  for  the  billion  dollars  of  ad- 
ditional money  a  concerned  Congress  wants 
to  apply  to  public  education.  There  is  plenty 
of  knowledge  in  the  U.S.  Commissioner's  of- 
fice to  put  that  money  effectively  to  work 
at  once. 
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MEDICAL  RESEARCH  AND 
NATIONAL  PRIORITIES 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  31,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  major  battle  between  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  may  be 
looming  in  the  near  future,  and  once 
again,  the  issue  at  hand  comes  from  dif- 
fering views  of  "national  priorities" — 
this  time,  in  the  medical  research  area. 

Two  months  ago  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration announced  that  its  latest  round 
of  budgetary  cutbacks  meant  that  a 
number  of  pro,iects  in  the  general  clinical 
research  program  would  either  be  re- 
duced or  eliminated  completely.  And, 
gauging  from  the  tone  of  Dr.  Roger  Ege- 
berg's  remarks  justifying  these  cutbacks, 
it  would  appear  that  billions  of  dollars 
were  involved;  according  to  Dr.  Egeberg: 

We  are  proceeding  on  this  basis  at  this 
time  pending  final  action  on  the  appropria- 
tion bill  and  will  re-exsimlne  our  position 
after  action  is  final. 

Medical  research  has  not  been  treated  any 
differently  than  any  of  the  other  programs 
of  the  Department.  We  have  endeavored  to 
apply  reasonable  and  limited  restraints  across 
the  Department's  programs  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible in  order  to  ( 1 )  effect  required  expend- 
iture savings  and  (2)  minimize  tha  adverse 
impact  of  any  one  program. 

We  regret  that  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
these  important  and  desirable  programs.  We 
recognize  the  problem  which  caused  the  Con- 
gress to  establish  an  overall  limit  on  expend- 
itures and  caused  the  President  to  take 
strong  action  to  restrain  expenditures. 

We  fully  support  these  efforts,  not  only  to 
share  in  the  total  Government  effort,  but 
because  we  are  convinced  that  It  is  best  for 
the  programs  administered  by  H.E.W. 

These  reductions  are  the  product  of  the 
inflationary  situation  which  the  President  is 
firmly  committed  to  bring  under  control. 
The  ravages  of  infiation  strike  hardest  at  the 
beneficiaries  of  H.E.W.  programs:  not  only 
the  poor,  the  aged,  the  disabled,  those  de- 
pendent on  a  limited,  fixed  Income,  but  also 
the  non-profit  Institutions  dependent  upon 
limited  and  fixed  budgets.  The  administra- 
tion wants  to  do  everything  it  can  to  halt 
the  erosion  of  their  spending  power. 

The  problem  which  has  been  aired  about 
a  possible  limitation  on  the  number  of  clini- 
cal centers  should  be  viewed  in  a  different 
context.  Here  the  budget  provides  for  the 
same  funding  level  in  1970  as  in  1969.  We  are 
developing  plans  for  administering  that 
budget.  Rising  costs,  changing  technology 
and  changing  programs  have  caused  us  to 
examine  the  possibility  that  it  might  further 
the  program  objectives  to  operate  fewer 
clinical  centers  of  higher  quality  rather  than 
spread  the  funds  among  all  centers.  This 
examination  Is  under  way.  Meanwhile,  the 
centers  which  might  be  affected  have  been 
notified  of  the  possibility  of  adoption  of  this 
poUcy. 

Yet,  all  this  uproar  centers  around  a 
difference  of  from  $3  to  $5  million. 

For  fiscal  1969,  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration asked  for  $35.7  million  for  clinical 
research  programs  and  received  an  ap- 
propriation of  $35  million — an  increase 
of  some  $5  million  over  the  1968  operat- 
ing level.  But,  even  at  that  rate,  rising 
costs  necessitated  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  active  research  beds. 
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Now.  for  th^  current  flacal  year,  the 
Nixon  administration  called  for  a  con- 
tinuation in  th9  downward  trend  in  these 
Important  research  areas — in  flelda  such 
as  heart  disease  and  stroke,  cancer, 
arthritis,  and  diabetes,  neurologic  and 
sensory  diseases,  respiratory  diseases, 
hormone  abnormalities,  and  chromo- 
somal and  hereditary  diseases. 

The  Nixon  budget  requested  only  $35 
million,  a  total  at  which  all  centers  could 
not  be  malntaiaed  even  at  minimal  oper- 
ating levels.  However,  an  additional  sillo- 
cation  of  between  $3  to  $5  million  would 
bridge  the  gap  and  allow  all  93  centers 
to  move  ahead  with  research  operations. 

Thus — ets  predicted — we  come  to  the 
matter  of  priorities.  The  Nixon  adminis- 
tration never  hesitates  recommending 
billions  of  dollap^  to  build  "high  priority" 
items  such  as  the  Safeguard  ABM  and 
the  supersonio  transport.  And  we  cer- 
tainly "need"  all  those  highways,  bridges, 
and  dams. 

I  question  by  what  means  the  public 
interest  gets  furthered  by  commitments 
to  such  obvlou3  boondoggles  as  ABM  and 
SST.  But  where  do  the  budget  slashes 
eome?-^rst  wejhad  the  severe  Job  Corps 
cutback;  now,|  it  is  medical  research. 
Education  has  bot  fared  too  well  either. 

Indeed,  ther^  have  been  reductions  in 
the  military  bildget — as  well  as  in  other 
areas.  But.  the  brunt  of  cutbacks  is  being 
borne  by  critical  himian  investment  pro- 
grams, and,  ovor  the  long  run,  this  course 
probably  will  be  the  most  costly  of  all. 

Certainly.  Congress  has  not  failed  to 
recognize  the  foolishness  of  budget  re- 
ductions in  these  vital  areas.  First  the 
Joelson  amendJiient  and  then  this  week's 
Cohelan  resolution  stopgapped  potential 
dangerous  cut3  in  education  programs. 
So  far.  the  profepect  is  also  encouraging 
for  medical  res^rch. 

In  the  House- passed  Labor -Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriations  bill,  the  proposed  medical 
research  slowdown  was  halted  by  an  ad- 
dition of  some]  $3.9  million — enough  to 
fully  fund  all  ongoing  programs.  The 
Senate  Appropiiations  Committee  is  now 
working  on  th4  measiu-e  and.  according 
to  latest  reports,  at  least  the  $38.9  mil- 
lion level  will  pe  approved. 

The  onus  noV  falls  upon  the  adminis- 
tration. How  wjll  the  administration  act 
If  Congress  ap|)roves  the  higher  figure? 
That  is  the  malin  question  I  have  raised 
in  a  letter  sent|  today  to  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Secretary  Finch,  a 
copy  of  which  [  place  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Congress  ©p  the  United  States, 

HotrsE  OF  Representatives, 
Washingion,  D.C.,  October  31,  1969. 
Tbe  Honorable  Ri>BKRT  H.  Pinch, 
Secretary  of  Healih,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.c\ 

Dear  Ms.  Secr^art:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  tbe  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee will  recommepd  that  the  higher  Sgure  of 
»38.9-mlUlon  be  allocated  for  fiscal  1970 
General  Clinical  Research  Centers  programs. 

Acceptance  of  the  $38.9-mllIlon  amount 
should  more  thaa  serve  to  make  up  the  fore- 
cast funding  gap  which  would  have  led  to 
the  slowdown  and  elimination  of  a  number 
of  clinical  research  projects. 
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According  to  tbe  plans  announced  In  Sep- 
tember by  Dr.  Kgeberg.  the  Oeneral  Clinical 
Research  Center  at  the  Loe  Angeles  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  would  have  been  affected  by 
tbe  cutback.  I  beUeve  that  such  a  move 
would  have  many  adverse  results,  and  that 
this  research  deserves  a  much  higher  priority. 

If  the  higher  (38.9-mllUon  level  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  will  the  administra- 
tion still  progress  In  Its  plans  to  reduce  the 
Oeneral  Clinic  Research  Centers  program, 
and  will  the  Center  at  Children's  Hospital 
stlU  be  closed? 

I  would  appreciate-  bearing  from  you  as 
soon  as  possible  on  this  Important  matter. 
Sincerely, 

George  E.  Brown.  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 

Of  course.  I  am  alarmed  over  these 
possible  cutbacks  because  of  the  effects 
it-  might  have  on  research  and  treatment 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Children's  Hospital. 
Yet,  in  conclusion,  my  concern  is  even 
deeper,  for  I  think  the  cavalier  attitude 
of  the  Nixon  administration  on  the  sub- 
ject of  across-the-board  budget  cutting 
reveals  the  distortions  through  which  our 
leaders  view  their  sense  of  national 
priorities. 


CHARLES  H.  SILVER.  CHAIRMAN  OP 
THE  ALFRED  E.  SMITH  FOUNDA- 
TION 


October  31,  1969 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  phe- 
nominal  achievements  of  our  scientists 
and  technologists  in  propelling  man  to 
the  outer  reaches  of  space  have  enkindled 
a  feeling  among  many  that  there  are  no 
problems  which  man  cannot  solve. 

Yet,  despite  our  sophisticated  ad- 
vances in  outer  space,  we  know  there  are 
many  unresolved  problems  in  the  inner 
cities,  and  the  "inner  space"  of  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  an  interesting  and  pro- 
vocative address  on  this  subject  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Silver,  chairman 
of  the  Alfred  E.  Smith  Foundation,  which 
he  delivered  at  the  foundation's  annual 
dinner  in  New  York  recently: 
Address  bt  Hon,  Charles  H.  Silver.  Chair- 
man, Alfred  E.  Smith  Memorial  Founda- 
tion   Dinner,    Waldorf-Astoria,    October 
16,  1969 

Some  time  ago.  several  days  after  the  un- 
forgettable landing  of  America's  space  ex- 
plorers. I  had  the  good  fortune  to  spend  sev- 
eral minutes  in  rewarding  conversation  with 
His  Eminence. 

I  was  profoundly  moved  by  tbe  things  he 
said  concerning  this  Incredible  exploit.  There 
came  back  to  me  some  lines  I  had  once  read 
in  a  science  book  when  I  was  Just  a  boy: 

"A  day  will  come  when  men  will  walk 
upon  the  moon — but  you  and  I  will  not  live 
to  see  It." 

Well,  that  day  bas  come.  Men  of  our  nation 
have  walked  upon  the  moon — and  you  and 
I  have  lived  to  see  it. 

We  have  demonstrated  a  dramatic  break- 
through ...  in  breaching  time  and  space, 
traveling  undreamed  distance  at  unbeliev- 


able speed  to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse within  tbe  margins  of  a  television 
screen. 

Tou  must  thrill — as  I  do — to  the  presence 
on  this  occasion  of  that  great  and  Inspired 
guiding  spirit  of  our  space  program,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  tbe  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  Thomas  O.  Paine. 

I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Paine  will  appreciate 
the  sentiments  that  move  me  as  I  say  that 
one  picture  out  of  all  those  hours  of  prayer 
and  suspense  remains  Indelibly  In  my  mind — 
and  I  do  not  mean  tbe  overwhelming  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  our  spacecraft  landed — 
nor  even  when  clvUlzatlon  held  its  breath  as 
the  filrst  men  from  tbe  planet  Earth  set  foot 
on  the  lunar  surface. 

The  scene — forever  beyond  forgetting — is 
that  of  a  small  globe  suspended  in  space — 
caught  In  tbe  lens  of  the  camera  countless 
miles  out  in  tbe  vast  celestial  void.  We  saw 
a  tiny  sphere  so  perfectly  formed — spinning 
with  its  oceans  and  continents,  its  moun- 
tains and  rivers,  its  natural  wonders,  its 
man-made  wonders,  bearing  upon  its  face 
billions  upon  billions  of  people  of  every  race 
and  nation,  culture,  color  and  creed. 

This  was  a  view  of  tbe  world  that  men  had 
never  seen  before — and  we  knew,  as  we 
watched,  awed  and  perhaps  even  shaken, 
why  Ood.  when  He  created  the  earth,  had 
said  it  was  "good." 

And  so.  in  greeting  you  this  evening  at  the 
24th  annual  dinner  of  the  Alfred  E.  Smith 
Memorial  Foundation,  I  feel  that  as  we 
gather  in  tribute  to  the  memory  of  democ- 
racy's "Happy  Warrior"  we.  too,  achieve  a 
new  attitude  of  tbe  Intellect. 

Prom  it.  we  survey  tbe  surface  of  our 
earth — perhaps  even  the  state  of  things  a 
bit  below  the  surface.  We  seek  to  learn  from 
what  we  know  of  our  world  and  ourselves — 
and  from  the  words  of  those  great  figures  of 
our  time  assembled  on  this  dais — whether 
we  have  kept  faith  and  can  truly  say  today 
of  tbe  things  left  in  our  keeping  that  they 
still  are  "good." 

Oh.  we  have  worked  miracles.  We  have 
probed  the  secret  soul  of  the  cosmos. 

But  let  vis.  for  these  precious  moments, 
return  from  outer  space  and  probe  our  own 
souls.  Let  us  answer  to  our  conscience  which 
echoes  the  burning  questions  raised  on 
countless  acres  of  college  campus  and  in  so 
many  schoolrooms  only  yesterday  .  .  .  the 
questions  of  a  new  generation  and  genera- 
tions yet  unborn : 

"What  have  you  done  with  the  'Inner  space' 
of  humanity's  self  respect  .  .  .  man's  right  to 
home  .  .  .  and  happiness  ...  to  equality, 
liberty  and  Justice  .  .  .  his  right  to  share 
the  blessings  of  Gkxl  and  of  tbe  life  Ood  gave 
him?" 

We  have  let  things  go  frcwn  bad  to  worse 
and  now  it  is  late — very  late.  And  It  Is  sad 
that  men  who  can  soar  to  tbe  limit  of  the 
skies  cannot  maintain  a  climate  of  order, 
peace  and  Jtistlce  on  their  own  planet. 

If  there  Is  hope.  It  Is  In  the  exalting  ex- 
ample of  such  models  of  mankind's  better 
self  as  our  host  this  evening — that  Prince 
of  Ood  and  Prince  among  men — His  Emi- 
nence Terence  Cardinal  Cooke. 

Rare  souls,  like  our  cherished  friend.  His 
Eminence,  can,  perhaps,  chart  our  way  on 
earth  as  others  have  charted  the  heavens. 

If  oiir  world  must  change — and  our  way 
of  life — It  Is  not  merely  to  assure  a  better  to- 
morrow for  our  children — but  any  tomorrow 
at  all  for  anyone. 

We  live  In  an  abundant  society  and  thou- 
sands starve — not  Just  In  far-off  lands  that 
weigh  lightly  on  our  responsibility — but 
within  our  very  borders. 

We  live  In  an  age  of  scientific  and  medical 
marvels — yet  our  streets  crawl  with  drug  ad- 
dicts and  deep<ilr.  Innocent  victims  of  af- 
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fllctlons  that  we  have  the  means  to  cure 
are  dying  because  they  lack  tbe  means  to 

pay. 

I  am  not  talking  In  exaggerated  or  sensa- 
tional terms.  I  am  telling  it  "like  It  Is" — and 
each  day's  headlines  say  it  must  not  stay  that 
way  much  longer. 

liBt  us  make  this  tbe  kind  of  world  that 
ought  to  be  for  every  creature  on  God's  earth 
.  every  man.  woman  and  child  that  needs 
a  change  for  the  better,  new  standards,  new 
opportunities,  health,  homes,  education,  dig- 
nity and  hope. 

Before  we  abandon  any  of  our  brothers  who 
are  hungry,  helpless.  In  want  or  In  fear — let 
us.  if  need  be.  change  the  world. 

Let  us  make  It  the  way  God  created  It  to 
be — so  that  he  may  look  at  It  once  more,  a 
clean,  perfect  sphere  spinning  In  space — and 
say  again  that  it  is  "good." 

Tbe  pro^)erlty  and  privileges  of  our  land, 
the  opportunities  of  education,  health,  good 
housing  and  good  Jobs  must  not  be  enjoyed 
only  by  a  particular  part  of  our  people. 

If  there  Is  enough  for  everybody,  let's  make 
sure  that  everybody  bas  enough  of  every- 
thing. 

Thus  we  may  paraphrase  the  wording  on 
the  plaque  that  now  rests  upon  tbe  surface  of 
the  moon  and  say  that — in  our  time — men  of 
the  planet  Earth  first  set  foot  upon  a  brave. 
new  path  to  peace  and  Justice  for  all  man- 
kind. 

And,  please  God,  we  shall  live  to  see  it. 


LSD  A  KILLER 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31,  1969 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
widespread  abuse  and  illegal  traCQc  in 
depressants,  stimulants,  and  hallucina- 
tory drugs.  The  users  of  these  drugs  have 
little  or  no  conception  of  the  sometimes 
dangerous  and  permanent  effects  of  such 
use.  The  users  can  become  physically  or 
emotionally  dependent  upon  these  drugs, 
but  they  do  not  yet  have  the  same  social 
stigma  that  is  associated  with  the  use  of 
narcotic  drugs. 

For  example,  the  use  of  LSD  has  been 
openly  and  irresponsibly  promoted  for  its 
alleged  mind-expanding  effect.  However, 
exj)erience  has  shown  that  users  of  LBD 
may  actually  lose  their  capacity  to  think 
clearly,  to  create,  to  reason,  or  to  use 
their  minds  productively.  In  addition. 
LSD  can  cause  serious  and  permanent 
mentsd  changes,  nervous  breakdowns, 
and  lead  to  violence  and  self-destruction. 

One  such  unfortunate  incident  has 
reached  the  headlines  of  our  newspapers. 
I  am  including  in  my  remarks  a  news- 
paper article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  pertaining  to  the  im- 
timely  death  of  the  daughter  of  Art  Link- 
letter.  This  story  tells  far  more  eloquently 
than  I  the  dangers  inherent  in  merely 
experimenting  with  such  drugs  as  LSD. 

It  is  my  hope  that  many  of  our  young 
people  and  parents  will  read  this  article 
and  come  to  the  realization  that  the 
only  result  of  the  use  of  LSD  is  tragedy 
to  their  famiUes  and  to  themselves.  Lives 
are  being  shackled  in  chemical  chains 
because  the  users  do  not  recognize  the 
potential  dsmgers  of  these  drugs. 

The  article  follows: 
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LiNKLETtkR  Tells  of  Daughter's  Suicide: 
Drug  Death  Drama  Unfolds  at  White  House 
(By  Gamett  D.  Homer) 
Art  Linkletter  recited  the  personal  tragedy 
of  his  daughter's  suicide  to  a  White  Hovise 
conference  today  in  an  effort  to  alert  parents 
that  their  children  will  be  tempted  to  take 
drugs. 

President  Nixon,  administration  officials 
concerned  with  tbe  dangerous  drug  problem 
and  congressional  leaders  of  both  parties 
listened  in  rapt  silence  as  Linkletter  told 
how  LSD  had  taken  the  life  of  bis  daughter 
Diane. 

At  the  end  of  the  nearly  2-hour  meeting, 
there  was  general  agreement  among  the 
senators  and  congressmen  that  the  admin- 
istration's proposals  for  a  new  law  to  tighten 
up  efforts  to  wipe  out  traffic  in  dangerous 
drugs  and  to  provide  flexible  penalties  for 
marijuana  users  and  first  offenders  in  par- 
ticular would  be  spurred  to  passage. 

Linkletter,  a  television  personality  and  old 
friend  of  Nixon,  told  tbe  group  that  "two 
weeks  ago  my  beautiful  20-year-old  daughter 
leaped  to  her  death  from  her  apartment, 
while  in  a  depressed,  suicidal  frame  of  mind. 
In  a  panic  believing  she  was  losing  her  mind 
from  recurring  bad  trips  as  a  result  of  LSD 
experiments  six  months  before." 

Linkletter  said  he  decided  that  "this  tragic 
death  would  not  be  hushed  up"  and  that  he 
would  "speak  out  to  shock  the  nation — that 
this  wasn't  happening  to  some  other  people's 
children  In  some  poor  part  of  town — that 
this  could  happen  to  a  well-educated.  inteUl- 
gent  girl"  of  a  traditionally  Christian  and 
"straight"  family. 

He  emphasized  that  Diane  was  not  a  hippie, 
not  a  drug  addict,  but  "had  everything  to  live 
for  and  no  problems  not  normal  growlng-up 
problems." 

Linkletter  said  one  of  the  dangers  of  LSD 
is  that  It  "works  In  the  bloodstream  like  a 
tiger — you  never  know  when  it  Is  going  to 
hit." 

He  said  his  daughter  had  told  blm  months 
ago  that  she  had  experimented  with  LSD 
and  found  "bum  trips"  frightened  her.  She 
thought  use  of  LSD  was  ridiculous  and  that 
she  was  not  going  to  do  It  again. 

But,  even  though  she  took  no  more  LSD 
"those  trips  kept  recurring."  and  led  her  to 
think  she  was  losing  her  mind,  Linkletter 
said. 

During  the  last  10  days,  he  said  he  has 
received  "an  alarming  number"  of  letters 
from  parents  who  say  they  know  this  Is 
happening  In  their  families  and  asked  him 
what  they  should  do. 

"I  was  horrtfled,"  Linkletter  told  the  group 
In  tbe  White  House  Cabinet  Room,  "to  find 
out  that  I  don't  know  what  to  teU  them." 

He  said  the  trouble  is  that  chUdren  are 
reacting  to  the  "drug  society."  He  said  they 
see  people  on  television  "popping  things  Into 
their  mouths  whether  they  want  to  get  thin 
or  fat  or  happy  or  go  to  sleep  or  wake  up 
or  erase  tensions  or  take  away  headaches,  or 
whatever." 

He  said  children  In  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  should  be  taught  that  "you  no 
more  put  something  Into  your  mouth  or 
bloodstream  than  you  walk  in  front  of  an 
automobile  or  set  fire  to  your  dress." 

If  this  is  not  warning  enough  to  both 
parents  and  youth  alike  of  the  inherent 
dangers  of  LSD  experimentation,  let  me 
cite  some  statistics  which  have  been  ac- 
cumulated by  Dr.  Donald  B.  Louria,  head 
of  the  Infectious  Disease  Laboratory  of 
the  Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York.  Dr. 
Louria  accumulated  statistical  data  on 
114  individuals  who  used  LSD  and  were 
admitted  to  Bellevue  Hospital.  Of  these 
114  users,  some  used  LBD  as  Uttle  as  only 
one  time  and  others  as  often  as  three 
times. 
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There  were  13.1  percent  of  the  users 
who  experienced  overwhelming  ptmic, 
12.3  percent  resorted  to  violence,  8.6 
percent  of  the  users  endured  homicidal 
or  suicidal  impulses.  34.2  percent  experi- 
enced underlying  overt  mental  disease, 
and  15.8  percent  required  extended  hos- 
pitalization. 

Surely  it  should  be  clear  to  anyone 
that  even  experimentation  with  LSD  is 
but  an  invitation  to  destruction  of  life. 
To  the  youth  of  America  I  would  say  your 
life  Ues  ahead  of  you.  It  will  be  an  excit- 
ing one,  full  of  pleasant  experiences;  do 
not  destroy  your  chance  to  enjoy  it  to  its 
fullest  extent.  Do  not  gamble  with 
tragedy. 


PLIGHT  OP  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

of  martland 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  mall  I  have  been  receiving  In  my  of- 
fice, and  the  comments  I  have  heard 
from  my  constituents  when  I  tour  my 
district,  have  greatly  Increased  my  con- 
cern for  the  plight  of  the  elderly  in  our 
country.  To  find  out  what  might  be  done 
to  help  ease  the  burden  for  the  elderly, 
I  am  sending  the  following  questionnaire 
to  several  areas  of  my  district: 
Prom:  Congressman  Clakencx  D.  Long. 

Dear  Friend:  The  plight  of  tbe  elderly 
disturbs  me  deeply.  Many  have  no  Income 
other  than  Social  Security.  Rising  prices 
make  It  difficult — even  Impossible — to  get  by. 

The  Nixon  Administration  proposes  a  10% 
Increase  In  Social  Seciirlty.  including  a  raise 
In  minimum  primary  benefits  from  $86  to 
$61 — effective  next  year.  Too  little.  Too  late. 
More — much  more — is  needed  now.  My  bill 
would  Increase  average  benefits  by  15%, 
minimum  primary  benefits  by  45%,  from  $66 
to  $80  a  month — effective  when  the  bill 
passes. 

My  bill  Is  admittedly  stop-gap;  it  wUl  not 
fully  solve  the  problems  of  the  elderly.  Help 
me  learn  what  else  can  be  done  to  help. 
Please  fill  out  tbe  questionnaire  below  and 
return  It  to  me. 

Warm  regards, 

Clarence  D.  Long. 


How  old  are  you? 


Sex:    M 


-  Other? 


Married?  — 

Health?  — — 

Source  of  Income? 

Earnings  from  Job? 

Social  Security? 

Disability  payments? 

Pensions?  What  type? 

Relatives? 

Savings? 

Welfare? 

How  do  you  live? 

Own  your  home? 

Rent? 

Live  with  relatives? 


-Other? 


I.  Do  you  get  enough  to  Uve  on? 


If  not.  what  are  your  biggest  problems? 

n.  Should  Social  Security  Retirement  and 

Disability    benefits    be    Uberallzed?    

How? 

m.  Should  Veterans  pension  and  compen- 
sation benefits  be  liberalized?  How? 

IV.  Are  you  satisfied  with  Medicare? 

If  not,  what  should  be  done? 

V.  What  can  tbe  Federal  government  do 
to  help  you  toMtM  ends  meet? 
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SIOWINO  PAINS 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  wiscoNsrw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31.  1969 

Mr.  DAVISlof  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nixon  administration  has  introduced 
an  era  of  commonsense  and  hard  realism 
in  the  handlihg  of  our  Nation's  affairs. 
It  has  transferred  the  emphasis  to  the 
back  shop  rather  than  the  show  window. 

One  of  tho^e  who  has  pinpointed  the 
significance  of  the  fight  against  inflation 
is  Loyal  MeeUs,  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Mr.  Meeks  is  not 
one  who  speaks  only  from  book  knowl- 
edge and  Ivory  Tower  meditation.  He 
knows  how  Gpvemment  works.  He  csone 
to  the  Milwai^ee  Sentinel  from  the  staff 
of  Senator  Jack  Miller  of  Iowa.  He  has 
been  here.  He  knows  the  problems  of 
Government,  ind  the  vagaries  of  politics. 
His  editorial  '  Slowing  Pains"  Is  food  for 
serious  thoug  it,  and  a  call  for  support 
of  tough,  respjonsible  anti-inflation  Gov- 
ernment polictf. 

Th'e  editorii  1  follows : 
(Prom  the  Mllv  aukee  Sentinel,  Oct.  20,  1969] 
Slowing  Pains 
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But  If  America  won't  endure  the  slowing 
pains,  it  is  likely  to  suffer  economic  pains  so 
excruciating  as  to  make  Mr.  Nixon's  inflation 
fighting  policy  seem  pleasurable  by  comparl- 
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HAZARDOUS  TELEVISION  SETS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  National  Commission  on  Prod- 
uct Safety  on  the  highly  professional 
manner  in  which  they  are  handling  their 
investigation  into  the  fire  hazards  asso- 
ciated with  television  leceivers,  particu- 
larly color  sets.  In  arriving  at  their  con- 
clusion that  there  is  a  hazard  associated 
with  imrticularly  color  receivers,  and  that 
this  hazard  is  potentially  significant, 
they  have  adhered  to  the  letter  as  well 
as  the  spirit  of  the  law  which  we  enacted 
to  establish  the  Commission. 

Sometime  ago,  the  Commission  re- 
quested that  the  major  television  manu- 
facturers submit,  on  a  confidential  basis, 
records  available  on  the  incidence  of  fires 
in  their  products.  Most  but  not  all  the 
companies  contacted  cooperated.  The 
Commission's  finding  that  there  is  a 
severe  hazard  particularly  in  color  re- 
ceivers was  based  on  this  information, 
spot  checks  of  Are  departments  in  major 
cities  which  retain  records  on  the  causes 
of  fires,  and  from  estimates  which  were 
provided  by  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  £ind  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Electrical  Engmeers. 

Taken  together,  the  data  which  the 
Commission  has  developed  indicates  that 
there  are  at  least  10,000  home  fires  each 
year  caused  by  television  receivers.  This 
figure  could  very  well  be  much  higher 
since  the  10,000  figure  is  an  estimate 
based  on  samples  from  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire,  Illinois,  and  Oregon  and  be- 
cause many  large  cities  such  as  Philadel- 
phia were  unable  to  provide  the  Commis- 
sion with  information  on  television  fires 
because  of  the  way  in  which  their  records 
are  set  up.  Another  reason  why  I  beUeve 
that  this  figure  could  be  much  higher  is 
because  consumers  may  well  have  a  fire 
in  their  set  and  extinguish  it  before  it 
spreads  to  the  full  house.  After  such  a 
fire,  I  know  they  will  not,  as  a  general 
rule,  notify  the  manufacturers  because 
more  often  than  not  their  warranty  has 
expired. 

The  Commission's  findings  indicate 
that  the  component  parts  of  television 
receivers  which  cause  fires  are  the  trans- 
former, the  high  voltage  case,  the  a.c. 
switch  yoke  and  other  parts  to  a  lesser 
degree.  The  parts  mentioned  have  caused 
over  two-thirds  of  the  reported  fires. 

This  past  Tuesday  the  Commission 
agreed  unanimously  that  the  data  they 
had  received  showed  that  the  public  in- 
terest demanded  its  release.  Accordingly, 
the  Commission  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
following  manufacturers  and  asked  that 
they  meet  with  the  Commission  this 
Friday  to  hear  its  recommendations  and 
comment  on  its  findings  prior  to  release 


of  the  Commissions'  complete  finding  to 
the  public: 

Admiral  Corp. 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

General  Electric  Co. 

Hitachi  Sales  Corp.  of  America. 

Olympic  Division,  Lear  Slegler,  Inc. 

The  Magnavox  Co. 

Matsushita  Electric  Corp.  of  America. 

Motorola,  Inc. 

National  Union  Electric  Corp. 

Packard  Bell  Electronics. 

Philco-Ford  Corp. 

Radio  Corp.  of  America. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Sony  Corp.  of  America. 

Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc. 

Toshiba  of  America. 

Warwick  Electronics,  Inc. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

Zenith  Radio  Corp. 

Electronics  Industries  Association. 

This  morning  the  Commission  recom- 
mended that  the  manufacturers  over- 
haul their  recordkeeping  procedures  so 
that  complete  and  accurate  records  of 
product  fires  are  kept.  The  Commission 
also  noted  that  it  could  not  release  to 
the  public  the  names  of  the  chief  offend- 
ing companies  because  of  the  wide  dis- 
paiity  between  the  recorded  data  sub- 
mitted by  them.  The  Commission  felt 
that  one  company  should  not  be  penal- 
ized for  accurate  recordkeeping  while 
another  company  received  an  unfair 
comi>etitive  advantage  because  of  a  lack- 
adaisical attitude  towards  keeping  their 
records.  Other  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  were  that  in  addition  to 
industrywide  recordkeeping  procedures, 
the  companies  engage  in  immediate  re- 
design of  their  receivers  to  eliminate  fire 
hazards. 

The  Commission  is  to  be  commended 
on  Its  continuing  excellent  service  to  the 
public.  If  all  our  Government  commis- 
sions did  their  job  as  well  as  this  one, 
the  taxpayers  would  be  getting  more  than 
their  money's  worth.  I  have  indicated 
before  that  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  con- 
ceivable that  the  Commission  could  save 
one  life  or  save  one  adult  or  child  from 
a  debilitating  injury  for  each  dollar  we 
spend  on  its  operation.  That  is  quite  a 
return  on  any  investment.  The  people 
of  the  Nation  have  a  responsible  and 
effective  champion  in  the  Commission  on 
Product  Safety. 


HANOI'S  DEAR  AMERICAN  FRIENDS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31.  1369 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Life  Lines, 
a  patriotic  voice  of  freedom,  presented 
a  most  thought-provoking  report  on 
October  27,  entitled,  "So  You  Want  to 
Get  Out  of  Vietnam." 

The  leadership  of  "Operation  Bug- 
Out"  has  been  unfailingly  wrong  in 
every  activity  from  SDS  to  LSD,  from 
Ho  to  Hue.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  is  less  wrong  now. 


October  31,  1969 

I  include  this  report  following  my 
remarks: 

So  You  Want  To  Gft  Out  ot  Vietnam 
So  you  want  to  get  us  out  of  Vietnam? 
You  hate  this  war,  this  war  in  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  time.  The  killing  of  help- 
less Vietnamese  citizens. 

Well,  a  lot  of  people  hate  war,  but  they  are 
not  confused  by  the  Intellectual  Ues  and 
the  foul  reports  that  pass  as  news  reports 
and  "news"  interpretation. 

The  people  who  hate  war  as  much  as  you 
also  hate  what  vtIII  happen  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese when  the  sweet  "nationalists"  as  you 
call  the  Communists,  take  over.  And  take 
over  they  will,  because  the  word  Is  out  now 
about  what  the  peacenik  solution  to  Vietnam 
will  be  If  you  have  your  way.  That  word  is 
coalition,  or  death  to  any  South  Vietnam- 
ese who  Isn't  a  Communist. 

The  Conmiunlsts  proved  that  when  they 
took  over  the  ancient  city  of  Hue  during  the 
Vletcong  TET  offensive.  The  sweet  harmless 
•■nationalists,"  as  you  call  them,  killed  hun- 
dreds of  peasants.  With  a  shot  In  the  head 
at  close  range. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  reasons  why  you  are 
so  wrong,  so  reckless  with  the  truth  and  the 
fate  of  millions. 

You  say  we  are  killing  Vietnamese.  You 
bet  your  last  McCarthy  button  we  are.  We  are 
killing  Communists  who  have  Invaded  the 
south  with  the  full  Intent  of  taking  it 
over  and  Sovietlzlng  It.  The  south  will  be- 
come an  unllvable  hell.  Why  do  you  Ignore 
Hue?  Why,  In  lauding  the  sweet  nationalists 
don't  you  call  them  Communists  who  build 
walls  and  kill  teenagers  who  try  to  escape 
to  freedom?  How  many  times  has  that  hap- 
pened at  the  Berlin  WaU? 

Why  have  you  lauded  Ho  Cbi  Mlnh  and 
criticized  South  Vietnamese  President 
Thieu?  Do  you  know  you  are  praising  a 
bloodthirsty  cutthroat  who  learned  every- 
thing he  knew  about  killing  at  the  Russian 
Communist  Comintern's  school  for  revolu- 
tionaries m  Moscow  in  the  1920'8?  You  didn't 
know  that  because  Mike  Wallace  and  Eric 
Sevareid  and  Huntley  and  Brlnkly  and  Wal- 
ter Cronklte  and  Prank  Reynolds  never  men- 
tioned it.  The  Ubrary  of  Congress  mentioned 
It,  back  in  1965  when  they  released  his 
biography.  Ask  yourseU  why  the  liberal  news 
media  Ignored  it.  You  should  be  rather  an- 
gry, because  you  have  been  given  only  the 
information  the  news  and  entertainment 
media  wanted  you  to  have.  Still,  they  and 
you  think  Ho  was  a  great  patriot.  You  say 
Thieu  and  Ky  are  corrupt.  You  have  it  all 
bass  ackwards. 

Thieu  and  Ky  are  the  leaders  of  a  country 
whose  countryside  filled  with  refugees  who 
fled  south  to  escape  the  communism  in  the 
north.  They  are  not  corrupt:  they  represent 
the  last  bastion  in  a  divided  country  for  peo- 
ple who  don't  want  to  be  Sovletlzed.  You 
would  deny  them  their  right  to  their  life  as 
they  want  to  lead  it. 

You  say  Americans  are  tired  of  this  war, 
because  it  is  a  bad  war,  raised  by  the  im- 
perialist Americans.  If  you  haven't  said  that 
phrase  yourself,  and  you  are  demonstrating, 
salivating  at  the  Pavlovian  anti-intellectual- 
Isms  of  the  McCarthies,  Pulbrlghts  and 
Churches,  why  are  you  demonstraUng?  They 
are  helping  the  Communists.  Why  are  you? 
Americans  are  tired  of  this  war.  They  are 
tired  of  the  Incessant  propagandizing  of 
doves,  dupes,  soft-headed  pacifists  and 
friends  of  Soviet  communism  whose  voices 
have  been  amplified  by  a  news  media  that 
doesn't  deserve  the  name.  The  constant, 
bloodthirsty  cries  to  get  us  of  out  of  Vietnam 
are  nothing  more  than  those  of  a  mouse  with 
an  amplifier.  And  you  think  It  is  the  voice 
of  the  virtuoiis  majority. 

Have  you  looked  around  to  see  who's  with 
you  in  this? 

Well,  there  are  the  men  in  the  Kremlin 
who  captured  a  third  of  the  world's  popula- 
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tlon  since  1917  by  kllUng,  starving  or  Im- 
prisoning Opwards  of  30  million  people  since 
they  went  into  business.  They  are  "national- 
ists" too.  They  have  sent  the  tanks  back  to 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  to  preserve 
freedom  such  as  it  is  known  in  North  Viet- 
nam. And  you  say  we  are  "imperialUts." 

Like  some  Congressmen  pointed  out  the 
other  day,  Hanoi  is  on  your  side.  You  have 
allied  yourself  with  the  butchers  of  Hue — 
indeed  with  the  executioners  of  thousands 
of  South  Vietnamese.  The  record  has  been 
documented :  there  are  literally  thousands  of 
recorded  instances  of  beheadings,  bombings, 
dlsembowelments.  But  you  cant  have  known 
about  that— Chet,  Walter  and  Prank  never 
told  you.  because  they  were  busy  telling 
stories  about  napalm  and  Dow  Chemical 
Company. 

Speaking  of  Hanoi,  If  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  such  patriotic  "nationalists."  why  are 
North  Vietnamese  troops  swarming  aU  over 
Laos,  Cambodia  and  Thailand,  why  are  they 
executing  people  in  those  countries  Just  as 
they  have  beheaded  and  disemboweled  those 
in  South  Vietnam?  How  much  of  a  threat  do 
these  countries  pose  to  the  patriotic  "na- 
tlonaUsts"  in  North  Vietnam?  Who  invaded 
whom?  For  what  purpose?  Good  questions. 
Try  to  put  Pulbrlght  and  McCarthy  and 
McGovem  out  of  your  heart  for  a  while  and 
sort  those  questions  out  in  your  mind. 

North  Korea  is  on  your  side,  too.  It  con- 
stantly sends  saboteur  teams  Into  South 
Korea  to  "nationalize"  the  south.  North  Ko- 
rea also  treats  American  prisoners  with  deli- 
cate care — remember  what  the  crew  of  the 
Pueblo  tried  to  tell  you  about  how  unspeak- 
ably inhuman  a  Communist,  a  North  Korean, 
can  be?  North  Korea  is  rooting  for  you  every 
time  you  take  to  the  streets  or  indulge  your 
fantasies  in  a  Vietnam  Moratorium. 

The  East  European  satellites  are  on  your 
side  because  they  are  supplying  the  tools 
with  which  to  kill  the  "imperialist"  Ameri- 
cans and  South  Vietnamese.  Of  course,  the 
East  Europeans  don't  have  much  choice  In 
the  matter.  They  can't  leave  their  countries 
in  protest.  They  can't  speak  out  in  the  press 
and  television.  The  Communists  In  Moscow 
won't  let  them.  Remember  Dubcek?  Czecho- 
slovakia? The  writers  Yuli  Daniel  and 
Slnyavsky?  That's  the  kind  of  freedom  you 
are  fighting  ^or.  Daniel  and  Slnyavsky  are  in 
prison. 

Look  around  you  again.  Why,  the  clergy  Is 
even  vrith  you,  albeit  a  microscopic  portion 
of  these  disciples  of  God,  who  deny  Him,  who 
talk  of  doing  your  thing  in  church,  such  as 
rockln'  and  rollln'.  They  are  the  same  ones 
who  talk  about  human  rights  over  property 
rights,  which  sounds  good  until  you  realize 
a  lot  of  people  were  Sovletlzed  before  they 
realized  such  a  thought  was  Communist  to 
the  core. 

Who  are  the  scholarly  types  beside  you  in 
the  crowd?  Professors  who  wouldn't  recog- 
nize a  Communist  If  one  hit  them  with  a 
hammer  and  a  sickle.  They  counsel  draft 
evasion,  SDS  courses,  and  a  pecuUar  "free- 
dom "  They  have  taught  many  all  they  know, 
which  isn't  much.  They  teach  permlsslvlsm 
and  irresponsibility,  but  they  don't  teach 
about  real  American  values  or  representative 
democracy.  Many  of  them  have  written  text- 
books notable  entirely  for  attacks  on  the 
free  enterprise  system  which  has  kept  you  m 
the  state  of  affluence  to  which  you  became 
accustomed  but  now  try  to  destroy,  textbooks 
which  achieved  a  new  high  in  omission  of 
such  names  as  Nathan  Hale,  Caesar  Rodney 
and  "I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight."  They 
are  inteUectual  cretins,  of  sucb  Insubstantial 
substance  that  they  never  knew  how  good 
the  American  system  is.  And  they  taught  you 
aU  they  know.  They  are  sick  and  have  created 
legions  of  students  who  don't  read  well,  and 
reason  even  less. 

The  New  York  Times  is  with  you,  but  then, 
you  know  aU  about  it.  This  great  nevrapaper 
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said  Fidel  Castro  was  the  George  Washing- 
ton of  the  Caribbean,  a  great  man.  Other 
people  didn't  believe  the  Times,  and  have 
left  Cuba  at  the  rate  of  thousands  each 
month  for  the  last  two  years.  With  news- 
papers like  this  behind  you,  how  could  you 
possibly  be  rlgbt?  The  Times  did  as  much  to 
put  Fidel  and  those  missiles  on  that  now 
miserable  island  as  Khrushchev  ever  did.  In 
fact,  Khrushchev  couldn't  have  done  it  alone. 
Oh  yes,  Fidel  is  solidly  behind  you.  Fidel 
believes  in  "nationalist  patriotism"  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  variety.  He  orders  that  peo- 
ple who  escape  from  his  Island  on  Innertubes 
and  creaky  rowboats  be  machine  gunned  to 
death.  Are  you  beginning  to  feel  uneasy? 

The  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  is 
right  In  there  pitching  too.  It  believes  In 
and  pushes  every  program  Marx  ever  thought 
of.  If  the  ADA  gets  Its  way,  we'll  be  just  like 
the  Soviet  Union— but  we'll  have  to  get  rid 
of  most  of  our  telephones,  80%  of  our  con- 
sumer goods,  all  of  our  pot  and  LSD,  and  all 
our  four  freedoms  to  be  as  "good"  as  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Absolutely  bubbling  with  enjoyment  over 
the  war  dissent  is  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  which  has  represented  Just  about 
every  Communist  and  anarchist  who  ever 
broke  a  U.S.  law.  Are  you  uncomfortable? 

Those  are  some  of  your  fellow  dissenters. 
We  feel,  however,  that  they  haven't  been 
entirely  honest  with  you. 

This  Vietnam  war  dissent  is  mostly  sham, 
a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  only  one  of  the  pro- 
grams dreamed  up  by  the  Communists  who 
have  a  very  great  vested  interest  In  seeing  ua 
"bug  out"  of  Vietnam,  then  they  will  know 
we  haven't  the  guts  to  fight  them  anywhere. 
Go  to  HawaU  in  five  years— if  we  do  get  out 
of  Vietnam— and  you  might  Just  get  arrested 
by  a  Bolshevik  for  surfboarding  when  you 
should  have  been  picking  pineapples  for  the 
glorious  future  of  Socialism  (communism). 
Fidel  has  a  similar  program  going  in  his 
sugarcane  fields.  You  cut  cane  or  get  planed. 
The  Vietnam  war  dissent  is  baked  over 
Bolshevism,  chocolated  chicanery,  sugar- 
coated  communist.  It  takes  your  normal  ab- 
horrence of  war.  twists  it  all  around,  and 
uses  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  most  practiced 
killers  of  freedom  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Look  around  you  and  wonder  if  you  are  In 
the  right  place.  What  you  are  doing  is  mak- 
ing history.  Just  don't  make  the  wrong 
bloody  kind.— KK" 


THE  NINTH  NEW  JERSEY  DICTRICT 
RESIDENTS  SPEAK  OUT 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  31.  1969 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  sent  out  my  annual  questiormaire 
to  the  155.000  families  of  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  Jersey,  a  dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  honor  and  privilege 
to  represent.  From  this  mailing,  I  re- 
ceived 27,307  responses,  a  very  gratify- 
ing number.  This,  I  feel,  is  indicative  of 
the  widespread  interest  and  great  con- 
cern that  the  American  people  have  for 
the  problems  facing  our  Nation  and  the 
world  today. 

The  aimual  questionnaire  method  of 
sampling  district  opinion  has  and  con- 
tinues to  be  an  informal  and  convenient 
means  for  my  constituents  to  express 
their  views  and  judgments  on  the  issues. 
For  me  it  serves  as  a  guide  in  reflecting 
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the  desires  of  the  people  of  the  Ninth 
Congressiooal  District  of  New  Jersey. 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  more 
than  compensate  for  the  time-consuming 
work  of  preparation  and  tabulation,  and 
are  an  invaluable  aid  in  providing  a  good 
index  of  public  opinion  on  the  various 
issues. 

I  wish  to  ^Ate  this  opportimlty  to  ex- 
tend my  thanlu  to  all  the  Ninth  District 
residents  who  took  the  time  and  effort  to 
study,  evaluate,  and  respond  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tabulating  the  over  27,000 
responses  was  a  tremendous  task.  Now 
that  it  has  been  completed,  I  intend  to 
have  the  results  circulated  within  my  dis- 
trict, so  that  ntsr  constituents  may  com- 
pare their  views  and  thoughts  with  those 
of  their  neighbors  and  friends. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  brief  ob- 
servations on  tjhe  responses  and  trends 
of  opinion  whiih  are  evident  in  certain 
areas. 

In  1966,  1968,  and  now,  in  1969, 1  asked 
the  question,  "Would  you  support  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  In  Vietnam  which 
provides  for  participation  by  the  Na- 
ttonal-feiberation  Front — Vietcong — in  a 
coalition  government?"  The  results  over 
these  years  reveal  a  strong  upward  trend 
toward  permitting  the  Vietcong  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  discussions.  In  1966  there 
was  a  51.7  favorable  response;  in  1968.  it 
rose  to  53.6  pe^'cent,  and  the  latest  re- 
sponse is  58.4  percent.  It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly app*fent  that  the  people  want 
an  end  to  the  wiir. 

Another  auipect  of  the  Vietnam  ques- 
tion indicated  that  66.4  percent  of  my 
constituents  fator  support  of  economic 
aid  to  Southea^  Asia  if  a  "satisfactory" 
solution  is  foimd  to  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem. The  same  question,  asked  in  1968, 
had  a  60.8  percent  favorable  reply.  Thus, 
while  my  constituents  desire  an  end  to 
the  war,  they  are  willing  to  extend  eco- 
nomic aid  to  help  the  people  of  that 
area. 

The  returned  j  questionnaires  indicated 
a  deep  interest  in  the  role  of  the  mili- 
tary in  our  Naftion;  81  percent  of  my 
constituents  believe  that  military  spend- 
ing is  excessive  and  in  some  cases  waste- 
ful; 14.6  percent  feel  that  presoit  levels 
of  spending  arg  adequate  and  10.1  per- 
cent are  imdeclhed  on  this  subject. 

In  conneotioii  with  the  military,  my 
constituents  wei%  asked  to  reflect  their 
views  on  the  present  selective  service  sys- 
tem. To  completely  overhaul  and  reform 
the  system  wasi  advocated  by  46.8  per- 
cent; an  all  v^limteer  army  was  sup- 
ported by  22.3  percent;  the  lottery  sys- 
tem was  approved  by  16.2  percent;  and 

14.4  percent  in^cated  their  willingness 
to  see  the  systein  operate  in  its  present 
manner. 

My  constitueats  were  asked  what  at- 
tempts should  be  made  to  solve  the  Mid- 
East  question;  64.4  percent  of  the  replies 
favored  a  face-»to-face  negotiation  be- 
tween  the   Israeli-Arab  nations,  while 

35.5  percent  supported  the  concept  that 
a  four-power  sponsorship  of  negotiations 
between  these  nations  should  be  imder- 
taken  to  guarantiee  peace  in  that  area  of 
the  world. 

In  regard  to  {domestic  problems,  37.8 
percent  of  my  Constituents  support  the 
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reduction  in  military  spending  as  one 
method  of  curbing  inflation;  19.4  percent 
expressed  themselves  favorably  toward 
cutting  Federal  spending  and  cutbacks 
in  Federal  programs,  and  42.8  percent 
favored  both  approctches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  subject  of  voting 
and  elections,  I  presented  two  questions 
to  my  constituents.  The  first  was  whether 
we  should  allow  18-year-olds  the  right 
to  vote.  The  replies  indicated  51.9  per- 
cent favorable  to  this  action,  42.2  per- 
cent against  the  proposal,  and  5.8  per- 
cent were  undecided.  In  comparison,  the 
same  question  in  1968  was  favored  by 

43.7  percent  of  the  people,  49.8  percent 
opposed  it,  and  6.4  percent  were  unde- 
cided. This  latest  poll  indicates  a  shift 
of  over  8  percent  in  favor  of  granting 
our  younger  men  and  women  the  right 
to  participate  in  our  electoral  processes. 

The  second  question  was  directed  to 
the  process  of  electing  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  In  1968,  74.8  percent  of 
the  repUes  favored  the  direct  election 
of  our  Nation's  two  highest  officials. 
However,  the  questionnaire  for  this  year 
showed  an  increase  to  81.4  percent  In 
favor  of  direct  elections.  Those  favoring 
the  electoral  college  system  based  upon 
congressional  district  votes  amounted  to 

12.8  percent  and  the  retention  of  the 
present  system  was  advocated  by  5.8  per- 
cent of  my  constituents. 

In  view  of  the  disturbances  on  college 
campuses,  I  asked  the  question  whether 
college  administrations  have  sufficient 
authority  and  legal  recourse  to  curtail 
these  disturbances.  On  this,  56.9  percent 
of  my  constituents  feel  that  they  have; 
33.7  percent  believe  that  they  do  not,  and 
5.7  percent  were  undecided. 

Many  of  my  constituents  had  written 
some  additional  views  on  this  subject 
and  a  good  number  felt  that,  while  the 
power  to  curb  disturbances  is  available, 
the  school  administrators  were  hesitant 
or  reluctant  to  exercise  it  to  the  fullest 
advantage. 

The  growing  problem  of  the  use 
of  drugs  among  our  younger  people 
prompted  me  to  ask  the  question 
whether  the  use  of  Federal  funds  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  for  spe- 
cial drug  education  should  be  permitted. 
On  this  question  I  received  a  62.9  per- 
cent favorable  reply;  28.7  percent  were 
opposed  and  8.3  percent  imdeclded. 

It  was  evident  from  the  replies  that 
the  average  consumer  desires  additional 
protection  from  being  exploited  by  im- 
scrupulous  merchants.  In  that  respect 
74.4  percent  of  my  constituents  favor 
the  creation  of  a  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Affairs;  18  percent 
are  opposed;  7.5  percent  were  undecided 
on  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  continued  in- 
terest in  our  space  program,  but  appar- 
ently not  at  the  same  i>ace  as  was  indi- 
cated in  the  past.  The  responses  on  this 
question  were  fairly  evenly  distributed. 
In  response  to  the  question,  "Should  the 
space  program  be  continued  with  plan- 
ning for  further  moon  landings  and  ex- 
ploration of  other  planets?",  42.4  per- 
cent of  the  replies  favor  a  continuation 
of  the  project;  42.3  oppose  it  and  15.2 
percent  are  undecided. 
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In  two  of  my  questions,  I  asked  my 
constituents  to  list  the  order  of  their 
preference  for  priorities  to  be  undertaken 
regarding  our  national  problems  and  the 
pressing  need  for  tax  reforms. 

Since  my  constituents  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  evaluate  which  programs,  in 
their  judgment,  was  uppermost  and  since 
17  were  being  rated,  this  was  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  questionnaire  to 
tabulate.  Education  and  crime  control 
elicited  the  greatest  Interest,  and  foreign 
aid,  as  a  first  choice,  was  last  on  the  list. 
The  complete  listing  of  these  priorities, 
as  expressed  by  my  constituents  and 
according  to  their  rank  are  included  in 
the  tabulation  as  question  11. 

Also,  on  the  subject  of  taxes,  my  con- 
stituents had  several  options  to  list 
their  choices  on  the  subject  «»f  priorities 
in  tax  reforms.  Reduction  of^e  27 '2- 
percent  oil  depletion  allowance  for  the 
petroleum  industry  was  the  first  choice  of 
36.4  percent  of  my  constituents,  and 
eliminating  the  special  tax  treatment  for 
stock  options  was  endorsed  by  23.3  per- 
cent. The  remainder  of  this  category  is 
listed  in  the  tabulation  as  question  15. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  presenting  these  re- 
sults, I  feel  that  they  represent  a  good 
cross-section  of  opinions  and  views.  I 
value  the  time  and  care  my  constituents 
took  in  completing  the  questiormaire.  I 
am  grateful  for  the  splendid  cooperation 
that  was  extended  to  me  on  this  matter. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point. 
Mr.  Si>eaker.  the  complete  tabulation  of 
the  question  covered  in  my  1969  legisla- 
tive questionnaire. 

The  tabulation  follows : 

THB  1969  LEGISLAXrVK  Qttestionnaibe, 

9th  District,  New  Jebset 

[In  percent) 

VIETNAM 

1 .  Which  do  you  favor : 

(a)  following  the  present  mUltary  course 
In  Vietnam  and  at  the  same  time  TI.S.  par- 
ticipation m  the  Paris  peace  talka.   11.3. 

(b)  an  Increase  in  the  U.S.  military  effort. 
9.6. 

(c)  continued  gradual  withdrawal  and 
phasing  out  of  U.S.  troops  beyond  the  con- 
templated 25,000,  24.7. 

(d)  unUateral  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops 
to  be  replaced  by  the  South  Vietnamese,  32.2. 

(e)  a  U.S.  declaration  for  a  mutual  cease 
fire  to  be  supervised  by  the  U.N.,  17.8. 

2.  Would  you  support  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam  which  provides  for  partlcl- 
paUon  by  the  National  Liberation  Front 
(Viet  Cong)   in  a  coalition  government? 

Yes 58.4 

No 30.4 

Undecided    11. 1 

3.  If  a  "satisfactory"  solution  of  the  Viet- 
nam problem  Is  found,  would  you  suppwrt 
continued  U.S.  economic  assistance  in  South- 
east Asia? 

Yes   64.4 

No 24.3 

Undecided 9.2 

MIUTAKY 

4.  With  regard  to  the  ABM  system,  which 
do  you  favor : 

(a)  deployment  now,  22.2. 

(b)  continued  research  and  testing  but  no 
deployment,  31.7. 

(c)  no  deployment  pending  the  results  of 
nuclear  arms  talks  with  other  powers,  35.8. 

(d)  imdeclded.  10.1. 

5.  Is  military  spending  at  the  present  time 
(a)    excessive  and  in  some  certain  areas 

wasteful,  81. 
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16.2. 


(b)  adeqviate  at  the  present  levels,   14.6. 

(c)  insufficient  and  needs  to  be  Increased, 

4.3. 

6.  Which  do  you  favor : 

(a)  continuation  of  the  present  Selective 
Service  System,  14.4. 

(b)  a  lottery  system  for  inductions, 

(c)  an  all-volunteer  army,  22.3. 

(d)  a  complete  overhaiU  and  reform  of  the 
System,  46.8. 

INTTRNATIONAL 

7  Should  the  U.S.  play  a  larger  role  in  ef- 
forts to  alleviate  the  widespread  starvation 
in  Biafra? 

-•  :::;:;::::;::  SI 

Undecided    ^"-  ' 

8  Would  you  support  Israel's  refusal  to 
withdraw  her  troops  until  she  has  Arm 
guarantees  of  her  sovereignty,  peaceful  erls- 
tence.  and  access  to  aU  waterways  by  the 
Arab  countries? 

Yes  ^^ 

Yes 20.9 

Undecided *"• '^ 

9.  Should  attempts  to  solve  the  Mid-East 
question  be  made  by:  ,_4_„ 

(a)  face  to  face  negotiations  Involving 
Israel  and  the  Arab  Nations  only,  64.4. 

(b)  Pour-Power  sponsorship  of  negotia- 
tions with  guarantees  of  peace  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  Nations.  35.5. 

10  After  the  disorders  during  Gov.  Rocke- 
feller's recent  trip  to  South  America,  which 
policy  should  U.S.  follow :  

(a)  re-evaluate  our  present  aid  program, 

85  4 

(b)  discontinue  aid  to  South  America,  10. 

(c)  continue  present  policies,  4.6. 

NATIONAL    PBIORITIES 

11  If  the  Vietnam  war  Is  ended,  what 
should  our  order  of  priority  be.  Please  rank 
the  follovirlng  (1.  2,  3,  etc.)  :         ^  ^,  ^„  ^ 

Education— public  schools  and  higher  ed- 
ucation. 
Public  works— highway  construction,  etc. 
Conservation  and  recreation. 
Federal  support  for  State  welfare  cost*. 
Urban  mass  transportation. 
Veterans  benefits. 
Antlpoverty      programs— including      ]OD 

training. 

Increased    social    security    and 

benefits. 
Pollution  control. 
Space  exploration. 
Health  care  and  health  research. 
Tax  cuts. 
Crime  control. 
Narcotics  control. 
National  defense. 
Housing  and  urban  development. 
Foreign  aid. 
Other. 


EC»N01IT 

12.  To  stop  inflation.  Congress 


_  has  been 

asked  to  continue  the  Income  surtax  at  the 
current  rate  of  10%  from  July-December,  and 
at  a  rate  6%  from  January  to  June  1970.  Do 
you  support  this  plan? 

Yes  *^'^ 

1^  - 51.9 

Undecided    — — '" 

13.  As  one  method  of  combating  Inflation 
do  you  favor:  

(a)  a  reduction  In  military  spending.  37.8. 

(b)  a  reduction  in  federal  spending  and 
cutbacks  In  programs,  19.4. 

(c)  both.  42.8.  , 
14   Do  you  favor  increasing  the  personal 

tax  exemption  beyond  the  present  $600  to 

$1000  or  $1200. 

.  87.2 
.7.5 
-     6.3 
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20  Now  that  man  has  landed  on  the  moon, 
should  the  space  program  be  continued  with 
planning  for  further  landings  and  explora- 
tions of  other  planet*? 

62.4 

1""" ----------- *2.3 

Undecided   ^^- ^ 

21.  ShoiUd  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Consumer  Aflalrs  be  created  to  protect  con- 
sumers from  exploitation? 

Yes  ''^  * 

ZJ^ 18  0 

Undecided   '• 


Yes 

No 


medicare 


11 


Tabulation  results: 

Education    

Crime    control "-""T'C 

Antlpoverty  program*— Including  Job 

training ^.6 

Tax    cuts "-^ 

Pollution  control »•  ^ 

Narcotic    control °-  ° 

Health  care  and  health  research—    8.1 
Increased  social  security  and  medi- 
care benefits - ^  , 

Housing  and  urban  development 7.  i 

National  defense —    »-^ 

Urban    mass    transportation *-^ 

Public  works,  highway  construction, 

etc. ll 

Veterans   benefits *•* 


Space   exploratlon- 


Conservation  and  recreation 1- 1 

Federal    support    for    State    welfare 

costs    - 

Foreign  aid 

CXV 2057— Part  24 


Yes 

No 

Undecided    

15  Which.  If  any.  of  the  following  changes 
should  be  made  In  the  tax  law  In  order  to 
close  tax  loopholes.  Please  rank  the  foUow- 
InK  (1  2.  3.  etc.)  : 

Reduce  the  271/2  %  depletion  allowance  for 
the  petroleum  Industries. 

Make  capital  gains  taxable  at  death. 

Eliminate  special  tax  treatment  for  stock 

°^B^peal  the  tax  exempt  status  of  municipal 

bonds.  .n,„„  «cn 

Require  aU  people  earning  more  than  $50  - 
000  yearly  to  pay  a  minimum  tax  equal  to 
20%  of  their  Income,  regardless  of  source. 
Review  the  tax  exempt  status  of  founda- 

"-^x  reUgious  and  charitable  organizations. 
Tabulation  results: 

Reduce  the  27%  %  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance for  the  petroleum  Industry. 

Eliminate  special  tax  treatment  of 
stock    options "V"" 

Require  all  people  earning  more  than 
$50,000  yearly  to  pay  a  minimum 
tax  equal  to  20  percent  of  their  »ii- 
come.  regardless  of  source 13. 1 

Review  the  tax  exempt  status  of  foun- 
dations   'rr"lll",' 

Tax  reUgious  and  charitable  orgam- 
zations 

Repeal  the  tax  exempt  status  of  mu- 
nicipal   bonds S"ZZ" 

Make  capital  gains  taxable  at  death— 

ELXCnONB 

16  New  Jersey  wUl  have  a  referendum  thJs 
November  on  the  18  year  old  votii^  age^  Do 
you  favor  an  amendment  to  the  U.S  Consti- 
tution allowing  18  year  olds  to  vote? 

Percent 

_  51.9 

Yee    43  2 

No    g  g 

Undecided   

17  Which  system  of  election  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  would  you  favor: 

(a)  direct  election  by  the  people.  81.4. 

(b)  an  electoral  coUege  system  based  on 
Congressional  Districts  (The  P^'^^'^^^^ 
a  District  would  receive  one  vote  in  the  Elec- 
toral College).  12.8. 

(c)  the  Electoral  CoUege  system  as  it  new 
stands,  5.8. 

DOKBSTIC 

18  Do  you  beUeve  college  administrations 

have  sufficient  power  and  legal  recourse  to 

curtail  any  disturbances? 

_  66.9 

A"     37.3 

No    5  7 

Undecided   

19  Should  federal  funds  be  used  for  spe- 
cial drug  education  courses  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools? 

„  _.  62.9 

Yes    

No    .. 


36.4 
23.3 


9.6 

7.4 

5.1 
4.0 


WEIZMANN  mSTITDTE:   25  YEARS 
YOUNG 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31.  1969 
Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Weizmann  Institute  of  Science  in  Re- 
liovot,  Israel,  is  one  of  the  major  centers 
of  scientific  research  in  the  fields  of 
natural  and  appUed  sciences.  The  school 
has  an  international  reputation  and  en- 
joys Unks  with  leading  institutions  of 
its  kind  throughout  the  world.  Scientists 
from  major  universities  in  the  United 
States  and  Britain  in  particular  like  to 
spend  their  sabbaticals  at  Rehovot. 

Sunday  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  institute  and  the 
date  of  inauguration  of  Dr.  Albert  B. 
Sabin.  who  developed  the  oral  poUo  vac- 
cine, as  Weizmann's  new  president. 

The  New  York  Times  carried  an  article 
by  James  Feron  assessing  the  dramatic 
accomplishments  of  this  great  scientific 
institution  on  Thursday.  That  article 
follows: 

WxizMANV  iNSTTTtrn::    25  Years  Yottno 

(By  James  Feron) 
RBHOVOT.  ISRAEL.  October  29— Like  nmny 
25-year-olds,  the  Weizmann  Instlttue  of  Sci- 
ence seems  full  of  energy  and  ambition  these 

dftVfi- 

A  eroup  of  American  friends  of  the  in- 
stitute led  by  Dr.  Albert  B.  Sabin.  who  is 
taking  over  as  president,  vrtll  arrive  tomor- 
row for  25th-annlverBary  celebrations  that 
win  begin  on  Sunday. 

The  heart  of  a  good  research  institute  is 
research,  of  course.  The 


its 


■■" --  28.  7 

Undecided   *• 


Weizmann  In- 
stitute has  become  a  major  center  In  the 
fields  of  molecular  biology,  theoretical  geo- 
physics, nuclear  physics  and   the  study  of 

arid  zones. 

The  school  has  an  international  reputation 
and  enloys  Unks  with  leading  institutions  of 
fteS  throughout  the  world.  Scientists 
rom  major  universities  in  the  United  States 
and  Britain  in  particular  like  to  spend  their 
sabbaticaU  at  Rehovot.  ,    ,^,„„ 

There  is  a  complement  of  1.600,  including 
250  fuU-tlme  scientists,  and  the  work  is  sup- 
ported by  grants,  glfto  and  sponsored  re- 
search. The  institute  has  a  brain  drain  m 
reverse,  attracting  more  staff  members  than 
it  loses.  ._,     ^    .       ... 

The  institute's  vigor  U  evident  In  the 
laboratories  and  offices  on  the  uee-shaded 
campus— m  the  visions,  for  example  of  a 
man  law  Prof.  Michael  Feldman.  who  com- 

ments:  ..,„,,    »w«. 

••What  makes  us  different  here?  WeU.  the 
crowKurrents.  perhaps,  for  o^e^^K-  "^ 
simply  that  everyone  U  mtM«««l  in  what 
everyone  else  to  doing." 
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Professor  Peldi^an,  a  43 -year-old  Israeli,  Is 
dean  of  the  Peli^berg  Graduate  School  and 
chairman  of  the  pellblology  def>artment,  one 
of  the  Institute's  jlargest. 

The  uniqueness  of  the  place,  one  of  the 
world's  leading  r^eearch  centers,  may  be  Its 
"Interdisciplinary  aspect,"  he  said,  adding: 
"We  have  all  th<  specialties  here,  and  this 
Is  unusual — [wrhfips  even  unique — for  a  re- 
search Institute."  j 

He  spoke  of  the  early  days  and  confirmed 
the  Impression  ofTered  by  a  colleague  that  It 
was  here  that  tl)e  sabras,  the  native-born 
like  Professor  Pel^lman,  came  Into  their  own 
In  the  field  of  scientific  research. 

Technlon  (Israel's  Institute  of  technology) 
and  Hebrew  UnUerslty,  began  with  profes- 
sors from  Germa^iy,  and  elsewhere,  he  said, 
while  the  Welzi^ann  started  with  young 
men  who  were  getting  their  doctorates.  "We 
still  have  a  younfe  staff,"  he  said:  "Most  of 
our  department  [heads  are  In  their  late 
thirties  or  early  fi>rtles." 

Another  profesior,  Joseph  GllUs,  Brltlsh- 
bom  and  educatejfl  at  Trinity  College.  Cam- 
bridge, speaks  a(iross  a  desk  Uttered  with 
papers :  ] 

"When  I  came  nere  there  were  two  build- 
ings and  this  Is  lone  of  them.  Now  I  lose 
my  way  around  »ie  place.  The  roads  don't 
even  go  In  the  same  directions  any  more." 
Professor  GllUs.  58,  chairman  of  the  Insti- 
tute's equivalent  pf  a  senate,  has  seen  the 
development  of  n4w  disciplines,  such  as  nu- 
clear physics,  anq  of  new  devices,  such  as 
the  Golem  compi|ter,  designed  and  built  at 
the  Institute  and  named  for  the  legendary 
artificial  man. 

"One  of  the  mdst  important  changes  was 
the  decision  to  hkve  a  graduate  school,"  he 
said.  "We  started  It  in  1958  and  it  changed 
the   atmosphere   qonsiderably." 

The  atmosphere  may  change  soon  again 
as  the  Institute  ntmed  for  Dr.  Chaim  Welz- 
mann,  the  scientist  who  was  Israel's  first 
President,  prepares  for  new  administrative 
ershlp.  The  prospect  is 
uneasiness. 
he  colorful  and  dynamic 
g  at  the  age  of  75.  The 
post  will  be  taken  by 
-year-old  American  sci- 
entist who  develc^ped  the  oral  vaccine  for 
poliomyelitis.  I 

"We  don't  know  Ihow  he  will  see  the  role  of 
president,"  an  institute  official  said.  "Welsgal 
was  not  a  scientisi  but  Sabln  is,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished one.  wie  don't  know  how  deeply 
he  will  penetrate  into  the  scientific  work 
here." 

Last  month  the  institute  lost  Its  most  In- 
fluential scientist  with  the  death  of  Prof. 
Amos  De  Shall,  ajn  internationally  known 
nuclear  physicist,  jwho  was  43.  One  of  the 
Institute's  leading  I  spirits,  he  had  given  up 
the  post  of  scientific  director  not  long  be- 
fore. His  death  rocked  the  Weizmann. 

"He  had  tremendous  speed  of  perception," 
a  colleague  said.  'tSTou  could  convince  him 
of  something  over  ithe  phone,  and  the  next 
morning  it  was  be^ng  Implemented.  And  he 
had  great  vision." 

He  has  been  replaced  by  Prof.  Gerhard 
Schmidt,  head  of  the  department  of  chem- 
istry. "Professor  ScHmldt  works  more  through 
organizational  meilns,"  the  same  colleague 
said,  "but  maybe  tie  time  has  come  to  work 
that  way." 

The  Institute  ha^  been  changing  since  Dr. 
Weizmann,  a  leadi^ig  chemist  and  a  Zionist 
leader,  and  his  supporters  created  a  research 
center  at  the  edge  of  the  desert  in  a  town 
that  has  a  population  of  only  40,000  today. 

ZIONIST  ANTt-INTKLliECTTJALISM 

It  came  Into  bejng  before  the  birth  of 
Israel  in  1948  and.  strangely,  in  the  face  of 
an  early  Zionist  attitude  of  anti-intellectual- 
Ism.  Those  were  tlie  days  when  a  professor 
would  remark  wlt|i  pride  that  a  brilliant 
up  mathematics  to  work 


and   scientific    lea 
awaited  with  sor 
Meyer  Welsgal. 
president.  Is  retlr 
top    administrative 
Dr.    Sabln.    the 


student  had  given 
on  the  land 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Some  of  the  present  leaders  see  that  atti- 
tude aa  one  of  the  motivations  for  the  pe- 
ripheral Interests  of  many  staff  members — a 
feeling  that  pure  research  la  a  luxury  neither 
the  nation  nor  the  instttute  can  afford. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  institute  serves 
Israeli  needs  In  such  areas  aa  research  in 
desalination  and  other  water  problems,  in  the 
development  of  grains  and  plastics  and  in 
the  solution  of  highly  complex  problems  for 
the  Israeli  Air  Force. 

The  graduate  school  Is  an  example  of  the 
need  to  provide  service.  Another  is  the  work 
inspired  largely  by  Professor  De  Shallt  in  the 
teaching  of  science,  now  a  department  at  the 
Institute.  New  textbooks  are  being  developed 
and  new  teaching  techniques  established. 

"The  future  should  not  be  an  imitation  of 
the  past,"  Professor  Peldman  says,  speaking 
of  the  need  to  direct  students  to  undeveloped 
areas  of  science — modem  neurophysiology, 
applied  physics,  computer  sciences — and 
also  to  expose  students  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences to  the  social  sciences  In  a  more  mean- 
ingful way  than  the  inclusion  of  minor 
subjects.  T 

Professor  Gillls.  whose  field  Is  applied 
mathematics,  conducts  a  mathematics  olym- 
piad, a  nationwide  competition  for  children 
up  to  the  age  of  18.  He  also  publishes  a 
mathematics  quarterly. 

Dotting  the  hills  and  roads  nearby  are  10 
science-based  industries,  the  most  advanced 
such  clufiter  in  Israel.  They  produce  mem- 
branes for  desalination,  blc-medlcal  instru- 
ments, optical  components  and  educational 
aids — as  well  as  secret  devices  for  the  air 
force. 

The  landscaped  grounds,  almost  tropical 
in  places,  attract  200.000  tourists  a  year. 
There  is  a  scientific  summer  camp  for  gifted 
children.  About  100  visiting  scientists  are 
on  hand  nearly  all  the  time. 

Some  of  the  Industries  were  founded  by 
scientists  from  the  Institute,  men  whose  In- 
terests were  not  satisfied  even  within  Its 
generous  grounds. 


October  31,  1969 


LUCILE  KOHN  CELEBRATES  HER 
87TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31,  1969 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
a  wonderful  month  is  October,  for  Its 
natural  beauties  of  course  but  also  for 
some  of  the  people  it  gave  to  the  country 
and  the  world — people  like  Mrs.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  President  Eisenhower.  Sen- 
ator Frank  Graham,  and  Dr.  Lucile 
Kohn. 

Today,  I  want  to  talk  about  Lucile 
Kohn,  who  is  perhaps  less  widely  known 
than  some  of  the  others  bom  this  month, 
but  whose  life  has  been  as  great  a  boon 
to  those  who  have  been  touched  by  it  as 
any  life  can  be.  She  marks  this  month 
her  87th  birthday,  still  teaching,  stUl 
toiling,  still  twinkling — still  enchanting — 
always  ready  to  help  any  in  need,  always 
applying  her  great  ranging  intellect  to 
enhghten  those  about  her. 

The  vast  array  of  groups  and  individ- 
uals that  have  enjoyed  and  profited  from 
Lucile  Kohn's  wisdom  and  energies  ex- 
tend over  so  many  areas — and  so  many 
decades — that  it  would  be  rlskj'  for  any 
one  person  to  try  to  list  them.  Her  niche 
in  the  history  of  the  American  labor 
movement  is  imique  and  secure,  and  her 
contributions  to  American  education 
overshadow  those  of  many  who  have  held 


higher  office  and  have  received  far  wider 
recognition.  She  is,  in  fact,  not  one  to 
worry  about  recognition.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  she  has  become  a  legend  to 
the  thousands  of  young  people  who  first 
met  her,  as  I  did,  through  the  Encamp- 
ment for  Citizenship,  itself  an  enterprise 
of  enormous  value  to  the  Nation. 

But  Lucile  Kohn,  and  her  equally  leg- 
endary sister,  Mrs.  Alice  PoUitzer.  now 
nearlng  the  century  mark,  belong  to  that 
tiny  band  of  mortals  who.  having  become 
legends  in  their  own  lifetime,  remain 
better  in  person  than  in  legend. 

We  can  congratulate  ourselves  that 
we  are  a  nation  that  produced  sucn 
people.  But  we  should  pause  a  moment, 
too.  to  thank  them  for  all  they  have  done 
for  us.  They  are  surely  the  most  remark- 
able pair  of  sisters  in  the  United  States, 
if  not  in  the  world.  They  ought  to  be 
^n  TV.  on  stamps,  in  magazines  with 
freat  circulations.  How  much  we  could 
all  learn  from  such  dauntless  and  vibrant 
spirits,  from  human  beings  who  in  these 
tempting  and  querulous  times  remain 
incapable  of  dishonor  or  deception,  and 
continue  to  leave  the  glow  of  their  good- 
ness wherever  they  go. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  poem  by  Mrs.  Linda  Gordon.  Those 
who  know  Lucile  Kohn  will  marvel  at 
how  this  poem  captures  what  they  love 
about  her.  Those  who  do  not  know  her 
will  sense  from  it  how  fortunate  the  rest 
of  us  have  been: 

"Never  seek  to  tell  thy  Love," 
Lesson  learned  in  season  sober. 
Honor  we  in  breach  thereof 
With  the  coming  of  October. 
Though  we  know  she  can't  be  told, 
Yet  upon  her  Natal  Day 
Festive  spirits  make  us  bold : 
Birthday  guests  will  have  their  say! 
And,  from  Reason's  rule  exempt. 
The  impossible  attempt. 

Wisdom,  love,  and  inspiration; 
Happy  gifts  of  conversation. 
Ice  cream,  cookies,  games  and  fun; 
Charity  to  everyone; 
Ignorance  of  affectation; 
Self-regardless  dedication; 
Benefactions  manifold; 
Common  bond  of  young  and  old — 

Lessons  in  the  art  of  living 
And  of  unreserved  giving; 
Circulating  compliments; 
Never  sitting  on  the  fence ! 
Drink  of  water,  breath  of  air. 
Meaning  of  the  verb  "to  care": 
Hope  for  poor  Humanity — 
These  are  things  she  means  to  me: 

These,  and  so  much  more  as  well 
I  could  never  seek  to  tell. 
Barely  hint  at  what  I  feel 
On  the  subject  of  Lucile ! 
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REORDERING  OF  NATIONAL 
PRIORITIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
10  million  Americans  are  inflicted  with 
hunger  or  chronic  malnutrition,  and  20 
million  Americans  live  in  substandard 
housing.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  we  can  not 
seem  to  aline  ourselves  properly  to  com- 
mit an  infinitesimal  amount  of  our  vast 


national  resources  U>  solve  these  very 
Solvable  domestic  problems.  But  we  caa 
sS  fit  to  invest  over  $30  billion  and  thou- 
Sds  of  American  lives  annu^ly  in  flght- 
tng  for  "freedom"  in  South  Vietnam. 
HOW  often  do  we  ask  ourselves-how  f ree 
is  a  6-year-old  American,  suffering  from 
chronic  malnutrition-which  may  or  may 
not  cause  future  brain  damage-who  at- 
SSids  substandard  schools  and  lives  In  a 
substandard  house?  What  choices  will  be 
open^  to  this  chUd  at  the  age  of  18  wh«i 
he  most  likely  will  be  a  functional  iUiter- 
ate  and  face  extended  penods  of  un- 
employment? 

The  city  councU  in  Pittsburgh  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  for  an  end  to  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  and  an  hnmediate 
reordering  of  our  national  priorities 

I  would  like  to  enter  this  resolution 
into  the  Record  at  this  point: 

RESOLUTION  No.  237 

WHereas,  American  armed  forces  have  been 
engaged  for  over  four  years  in  combar^n 


Vietnam,  and  have  distinguished  themselves 
for  their  valor  despite  vague  and  sometlnies 
conflicting  expressions  of  national  purpose 
and  objectives  in  that  war;  and  .„„.„_ 

Whereas,  Combat  deaths  for  Ameri^n 
forces  now  exceed  the  death  toll  in  the 
Kor^  war,  and  the  nation  continues  to 
spend  $100,000,000  per  day  to  finance   the 

^  Wh^as,  The  direct  American  involvement 
in  the  war  in  Vietnam— never  ^tended  in 
our  original  intervention— has  reached  the 
^[nt  Where  it  brings  an  Intolerable  financial 
^d  personal  burden  to  all  AmerlcMis;  and 

Whereas,  The  pressing  needs  of  our  na- 
tion's clUes  are  being  slighted.  Congressional 
appropriations  are  being  cut  and  urban  pro- 
gflms  are  being  curtaUed  in  the  face  of  in- 
creasing  need  for  substantial  government  ac- 

*' wkerets.  It  is  apparent  that  ,the  national 
eovemment  has  not  yet  formulated  a  defi- 
nite plan  to  end  direct  American  Involve- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  war;  ^  ,_,  4.  +»,« 
Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
Pittsburgh  City  Council  hereby  memorializes 
fhe  adn^nlstratlon  of  President  Richard  1^ 
Nixon  to  declare  and  carry  out  a  definite 


program  to  terminate  direct  American  in- 
volvement in  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  to  put 
inZ^aZt  the  systematic  withdrawal  c^ 
major  forces  in  America,  to  be  completed 
before  the  end  of  1970;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Pltte- 
burgh  City  council  does  hereby  memorialize 
tt^  congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
through  ita  legislative  and  budgetary  powers 
that  the  administration  of  President  NUon 
omckly  begin  to  extricate  the  United  Stafes 
?rom  iL  cashing,  disastrous  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  and  to  devote  national  resources  to 
proS^  Which  meet  the  needs  of  cities  in 
hoiSng,  education  and  public  transporta- 

''Tn    council    October    14.    1969,    read    and 

^°P^'^-  JOHN  P.  COTJNAHAN. 

President  of  Council. 
Attest:  ^^^^  ^   DiNAMO, 

Clerk  of  CouncU. 
Mayor's  Office,  October  21,  1969. 
Approved:  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 

Mayor. 


SENATE— Monday,  November  3,  19S9 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 

'^'^^l.rcCiain.  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  the  light  of  the  P^e 
in  heart  who  see  Thee,  the  life  of  the 
souls  that  love  Thee,  the  strength  of  the 
minds  that  seek  Thee,  from  whom  to 
turn  is  to  faU,  to  whom  to  turn  is  to  r^e, 
and  in  whom  to  abide  is  to  stand  fast 
forever,  be  Thou  to  us  light  and  life  and 
sJrlngth  that  our  labor  may  be  secure 
?n  Thee.  Keep  us  aUve  to  all  true  values 
and  enable  us  to  grow  in  the  ways  of 
Thy  spirit.  ^    J     „ 

O  Lord,  be  with  this  Nation.  Guide  m 
Thy  pure  ways  all  who  bear  Positionsof 
trust,  that  they  may  l^ow  and  do  Thy 
Su  knd  daily  set  forward  Thy  kingdom. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSER£- 
^VED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  30.  ISf'^he  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  October  31.  1969. 
received  the  following  message  from  tne 
House  of  Representatives: 

That  the  House  had  passed  the  bUi 
(S    2917)    to  improve  the  health  and 
safety  conditions  of  persons  working  in 
the  coal  mining  industry  of  the  United 
States,  with  amendments,  in  which  It 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  House  insisted  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bUl,  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  PucmsKi.  Mr 
Hawkins.   Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Burton  of 
California.  Mr.  Ayres.  Mx.  Erlenborn 
Mr  Bell  of  California,  and  Mr.  facHERLE 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  oi 
the  House  at  the  conference; 


That  the  House  had  passed  a  bUl  (HJR- 
14001)  to  amend  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  to  authorize  modifi- 
cations of  the  system  of  selecting  per- 
som  5?r  induction  into  the  Armed  Forces 
under  this  act,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

ENROLLED  BILLS   AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore: 

S  73  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entltied  "An 
act  to  authorize  the  sale  and  exchange  of  Iso- 
Tated  tracts  of  tribal  land  on  the  Rosebud 
Sioux  Indian  Reservation,  S.  Dak.  . 

S  267.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Lt.  Col. 
Samuel  J    Cole,  U.S.  Army    (retired); 

H  R  337.  An  act  to  Increase  the  maximum 
rate'  of  per  diem  aUowance  for  employees  of 
th?  Government  traveling  on  official  busi- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes;  ^HHittonal 
HR.  12982.  An  act  to  provide  a<l<ii"oji«^ 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 

'°sf R'es'm'^inrresolutlon  to  provide 
fof  a  temporary  extension  of  ^1^-^^-^^^ 
conferred  by  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 


the  Journal  of  the  procee(nngs  of  Thurs- 
day. October  30,  1969,  be  dispen^  wlto. 
•The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent ^  the  United  States  were  corn- 
Seated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARmENT 
OF  TRANSPORTATION-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-189) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  message 
S  the  President  of  the  Umted  States 
which,  vv-ith  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce: 

TO  the  congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  hereby  submit  the  Second  Annual 

Report  of  the  ^P^^'^^'^J^,^!^ 
port,ation.  covering  Fiscal  Year  1968^ 
Richard  Ndcon. 
The  White  House,  October  31,  1969. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  30.  1969.  the  bUl  (H.R. 
Soil)  to  amend  the  MiUtary  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  to  authorize  modifi- 
cations of  the  system  of  selecting  persons 
for  induction  into  the  Armed  Forces  un- 
der this  act,  was  considered  as  havuig 
been  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  w^re- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. ^_^__^^^____ 

THE  JOURNAL 
Ml-  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senat^  me^ 
sages  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nommations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 

'Xf  nrminations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cau 
of  the  legislative  calendar,  under  rule 
VUI.  be  dispensed  with. 
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Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROXTTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFItXD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  busintts  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTER  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  Ijoday. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temporfe.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECtnrVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
kito  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  oi)  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDE3JT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 

The  bill  cleri  read  the  nomination  of 
Robert  Louis  Jbhnson,  of  California,  to 
be  an  A&sistantSecretary  of  the  Army. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


rfS.  ARMY 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sim- 
dry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  con^rmed  en  bloc. 

U.S.  14ARINE  CORPS 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  t^e  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— AIR  FORCE. 
ARMY,  NAVTf .  AND  MARINE  CORPS 

The  bni  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Air  Force,  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps 
which  had  beep  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATrVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resimie  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resimied  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEINO 
COURTEOUS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  disturbed  to  read  on  the  ticker  this 
morning  the  kind  of  reception  given  to 
our  colleague,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  when  he 
appeared  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  as 
a  guest  of  that  institution. 

There  are  questions  on  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  and  I  disagree,  but 
I  have  always  felt  that  anyone  invited 
into  an  institution  like  Johns  Hopkins 
just  as  anyone  invited  into  someone's 
home  should  be  treated  as  a  guest,  with 
courtesy  and  consideration.  There  are 
two  sides  to  every  question,  and  I  abhor 
the  fact  that  a  Member  of  this  body — 
and  this  would  apply  to  any  of  our 
citizens — was  not  given  the  courteous 
treatment  which  any  American  deserves 
when  he  appears  as  a  guest  at  any  insti- 
tution of  this  kind. 

What  we  ought  to  recognize  is  that 
the  differences  which  divide  us  will  be- 
come wider  if  we  do  not  try  to  narrow 
the  gap. 

I  know  Senator  Stfnnis  as  a  man  of 
courage,  a  man  of  deep  conviction  and 
great  sincerity.  I  know,  too,  that  if  this 
situation  had  been  reversed.  Senator 
Steknis  would  have  extended  toward 
the  views  of  others  the  courtesy  and  tol- 
erance that  have  characterized  his  many 
years  of  public  service. 

So  I  would  hope  that,  despite  the  dif- 
ferences which  many  of  us  have,  we 
would  treat  one  another  with  courtesy 
and  consideration.  I  know  that  Senator 
Stennis  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  The 
example  he  has  set  over  the  years  on 
that  score  is  one  all  of  us  could  follow.  In 
that  way  also  I  think  we  would  be  less 
likely  to  resort  to  violence,  epithets,  name 
calling,  and  other  forms  of  abuse  which 
do  none  of  us  any  good  and.  in  fact,  do 
this  Nation  great  harm.  I  commend  Sen- 
ator Stennis.  I  deplore  the  type  of  re- 
ception he  reportedly  received  at  Johns 
Hopkins. 


THE  TAX  REFORM-TAX  RELIEF 
MEASURE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
action  last  Friday  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  ordering  reported  the  Tax 
Reform-Tax  Relief  Act  brings  closer  to 


completion  what  should  prove  to  be  the 
most  singular  achievement  of  the  91st 
Congress.  During  my  years  in  Congress, 
I  have  never  witnessed  any  committee 
devote  Itself  more  diligently  to  a  task- 
in  this  case  working  from  early  morning 
to  early  evening  for  2  solid  months — 
than  has  the  Finance  Committee  under 
the  leadership  of  Its  chairmcm,  Rttssell 
Long. 

Last  July,  when  the  question  of  ex- 
tending the  surtax  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate, Chairmsm  Long  and  the  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  agreed  that  they 
would  report  the  tax  reform  bill  by  Oc- 
tober 31.  I  do  not  believe  that  even  they 
realized  at  the  time  Just  how  much  work 
would  be  involved  In  meeting  that  time- 
table. But  rather  than  extend  the  period 
to  accommodate  the  workload,  they  in- 
tensified their  efforts  to  meet  the  original 
schedule.  In  setting  such  a  timetable  for 
his  committee.  Chairman  Long  is  to  be 
particularly  lauded  for  his  efforts,  for  his 
commitment,  for  his  cooperation,  and 
performance. 

In  like  manner,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  WatUMS) — who  has  for 
years  championed  the  cause  of  tax  re- 
form— as  well  as  all  members  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  who  hammered  out  a 
full  and  distinct  set  of  proposals  in  a 
relatively  short  period,  deserve  the  praise 
and  respect  of  the  entire  Senate  and  of 
the  country. 

The  expeditious  attitude  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  should  be  the  example 
for  the  entire  Senate.  The  leadership 
will  make  every  effort  to  assist  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  completing  Senate 
action  on  this  bill  by  early  December. 
The  bill  will  be  scheduled  for  fioor  action 
this  month  after  the  written  report  is 
filed  and  will  be  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness after  the  disposition  of  the  confir- 
mation proceedings  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth.  It  will  be  the  leadership's  inten- 
tion to  come  in  early  each  day  on  this 
bill — Including  Saturdays — and  to  stay 
until  early  evening  in  hopes  of  finishing 
work  on  the  bill  prior  to  the  first  week 
In  December.  The  Senate  can  be  most 
eflBcient  when  it  devotes  its  full  energies 
to  a  task.  If  no  committees  meet  while 
the  tax  bill  Is  imder  consideration  on  the 
fioor,  a  great  deal  can  be  accomplished 
in  2  weeks. 

With  Senate  disposition  of  this  tax 
reform-tax  relief  package  anticipated 
this  session,  there  is  no  particular  ur- 
gency or  reason  for  proceeding  in  a  sep- 
arate bill  with  the  repeal  of  the  invest- 
ment credit,  the  extension  of  the  excise 
taxes,  or  the  surtax  extension.  These  are 
contained  in  the  present  Tax  Reform- 
Tax  Relief  Act.  Last  July,  when  the  orig- 
inal surtax  extension  was  before  the 
Senate,  these  provisions  were  not  con- 
tained in  the  House-passed  tax  reform- 
tax  relief  bill.  After  the  Senate  acted 
to  extend  the  surtax  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969,  the  House  added  these 
provisions  to  the  tax  reform-tax  relief 
package.  These  provisions  remain  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  bill.  If  there 
Is  any  question  after  Senate  di^ositlon 
of  this  tax  reform-tax  relief  package 
with  respect  to  completion  of  a  con- 


ference prior  to  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year,  the  investment  credit  and  excise  tax 
extension  can  be  reenacted  as  part  of  a 
separate  bill  for  swift  completion  prior 
to  a  sine  die  adjournment.  These  two  pro- 
visions must  be  completed  this  year  to 
prevent  a  revenue  loss.  The  surtax  ex- 
tension wlU  be  effective  January  1,  1970. 
regardless  of  when  passed. 

The  achievements  of  the  91st  Congress 
shall  be  many,  but  none  can  surpass  that 
which  is  foreseen  In  the  Tax  Reform- 
Tax  Relief  Act.  It  should  be  highlighted 
that  this  bill  is  one  that  originated  solely 
within  the  HaUs  of  Congress.  The  initia- 
tive as  weU  as  the  foUowthrough  was  in 
Congress.  This  act  will  highUght  again 
that  our  actions  in  Congress  are  far  more 
significant  than  anyone's  words. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial pubUshed  in  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Post  commending  the  work  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  be  prmted  at 
this  point  in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  Reform  Goes  to  the  Senat« 
congratulations  are  in  order  for  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  for  sentUn^  the  tax- 
reform  bUl  to  the  floor  on  schedule.  An  Im- 
mense task^emalns  in  chectlng  tl^e  lajigua«e 
of  the  bill  and  writing  the  report,  but  if  the 
senate  then  moves  as  «P«<»l"°"«^y  "  *S' 
Finance  Committee  has  done  It  rfiould  be 
possible  to  enact  the  bUl  before  the  end  of 
f^yew.  in  our  view.  It  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  for  Congress  to  lose  the  momentum 
It  has  now  attained  by  letting  the  bUl  go 
over  into  the  1970  session. 

A8  it  now  stands,  the  Finance  Committee 
bill  18  better  than  many  supposed  it  would 
be.  Chairman  Russell  B.  ^o^S^^'^^^^^  ^^^ 
impression  that  his  committee  might  In- 
dufge  in  a  tax-cuttmg  spree  that  would  be 
hlKhly  troublesome  for  the  Treasury.  The 
bin  that  It  has  flnauy  sent  ^  the  S«^te 
would  cut  income  taxes  about  $9  blUlon  a 
vear,  offset  by  increased  '^«'«'^"«ff °^''"^,? 
to  $6.5  billion  from  reform  P'?^l°^;^^^^ 
the  impact  of  these  cuts  would  be  softened 
m  some  measure  by  P'^tponing  the  full  e^ 
fectlveness  of  the  reduction  untU  1972  Jn 
this  regard  the  bill  is  somewhat  more  con- 
servative than  that  passed  by  **»«  House_ 

The  Finance  Committee  must  be  given 
credit  for  some  other  improvements  in  the 
bin  Especially  notable  are  the  more  eq»n- 
table  schedules  approved  for  single  persons 
and  widowed  or  divorced  taxpayers  with  de- 
pendents. The  House  had  also  Provided  re- 
lief for  these  overtaxed  categories,  but  with 
a  strange  discriminatory  cutoff  against  sin- 
gle taxpayers  under  36  years  of  age.  At  the 
request  of  the  Treasury,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee dropped  this  objectionable  provision 
and  adoptedTreduced  schedule  of  rates  ap- 
plicable to  all  single  taxpayers.  It  'WOuW  re- 
quire them  to  pay  20  per  cent  more  than 
married  couples  filing  joint  jf^s  ^f^  ^ 
parable  Incomes  (instead  of  41  per  cent  more 
under  present  law)  and  the  ^"^^  .^ead-of- 
household  rates  would  be  about  midway  be- 
tween the  other  two  schedules.  This  equitable 
and  workable  solution  should  easily  prevail  in 
the  House-Senate  conference. 

We  think  the  committee  was  weU  advised 
to  reject  Senator  Oore's  attempt  to  substi- 
tute a  higher  personal  exemption  for  the  tax 
cuts  In  the  House  bill.  The  effect  would  have 
been  regressive  and  would  have  further  com- 
plicated the  reconcUlation  of  the  House  and 
Senate  versions. 


The  m«6t  serious  deficiency  in  the  Finance 
Committee  blU  comes  from  the  elimination 
of  the  House  provisions  designed  to  ease  the 
problem  of  tax-exempt  state  and  municipal 
bonds.  The  House  made  a  realistic  approach 
to  this  dilemma  by  offering  a  federal  sub- 
sidy to  cover  the  higher  interest  rates  on 
bonds  made  taxable  by  the  states  and  cities 
and  by  limiting  the  tax  preferences  that  any 
person  may  pile  up  for  himself.  If  the  Senate 
version  should  stand,  some  of  the  wealthiest 
Americans,  drawing  millions  from  tax-ex- 
empt Interest,  would  continue  to  pay  not  one 
cent  In  federal  Income  taxes.  Here  are  provi- 
sions that  should  certainly  be  restored  on 
the  Senate  floor  or  In  conference. 

The  Finance  Committee  also  watered  down 
the  House's  treatment  of  depletion  allow- 
ances fop  the  oil  and  gas  Industry,  but  the 
relatively  narrow  gaps  between  the  bills  In 
this  area  should  present  no  major  problem. 
Ukewlse  the  Senate  committee  was  more 
gentle  in  its  claims  upon  capital  gains,  and 
the  conflicUng  provisions  In  regard  to  foun- 
dations win  require  substantial  adjustments. 
No  doubt  the  Treasury  will  plead  for  narrow- 
ing the  gap  between  the  total  cuts  and  in- 
creasee.  but  there  are  no  insuperable  ob- 
stacles m  sight.  The  country  appears  to  be 
much  closer  to  the  achievement  of  tax  re- 
form than  seemed  possible  to  many  at  the 
beglninng  of  the  present  congressional  ses- 
sion. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  agree 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that  all  measures  of  legislation  orig- 
inate in  Congress.  I  think  it  is  proper 
to  raise  the  proposition  that  suggestions 
originate  with  the  Executive  in  many 
cases.  The  President  did  ask  for  tax 
reUef  and  tax  reform  in  April  of  this 
year  and  he  ha"  consistently  pressed  his 
requests  for  this  and  other  important 
measures. 

The  need  for  this  tax  bill  is  obvious 
to    everyone.    The    uncertainty    imder 
which  the  country  labors  is  real  and 
unfortunate.   Whether   the   investment 
tax  credit  and  extension  of  the  surtax 
by  5  percent  occur  as  a  part  of  this 
bill  or  separately  is  an  arguable  mat- 
ter; some  of  us  have  one  opinion  and 
others  have  another  opinion,  but  the 
fact  is  we  should  dispose  of  this  tax 
bill  in  this  session  of  Congress.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  I  hope  we  can  send  to 
the  President  a  bill  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  keeping  with  his  own  sugges- 
tions of  April  of  this  year  and  subse- 
quently.   

PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  if  he  could  give  us  some  infor- 
mation on  the  program  for  this  week, 
bearing  in  mind  that  tomorrow  is  elec- 
tion day  in  many  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  those 
Senators  whose  States  have  elections 
tomorrow  can  be  free  to  go.  The  cal- 
endar is  practically  bare.  We  are  wait- 
ing for  the  committees  to  act.  There  is 
not  a  bill  on  the  calendar  that  we  can 
act  on  at  the  moment.  We  expect  that 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  will 
report  the  authorization  for  military 
construction  today,  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Appropriations,    under    the 


chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore,  will  report  this  af- 
ternoon the  State.  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce appropriation  bill. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  I  would  like 
to  have  the  minority  leader  consider 
the  possibility  of  taking  up  the  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce  appropriation 
bill  tomorrow,  because  that  bill  contains 
some  very  Important  drug  and  crime  leg- 
islation—in fact,  two  of  the  items  which 
were  specifically  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  quasi-state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress of  October  13,  1969.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  great  arguments  against  the  con- 
sideration of  that  bill,  and  I  do  agree 
with  the  President  that  we  should  ex- 
pedite every  effort  in  enacting  measures 
and  appropriations  dealing  with  drug 
and  crime  control. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that  that  suggestion  Is  perfectly  satis- 
factory with  me. 

I  am  only  raising  the  question  that, 
tomorrow  being  election  day,  although 
none  of  us  is  a  candidate  for  office  to- 
morrow, the  American  Heritage  Society 
and  a  great  many  others  do  urge  people 
to  vote  and  they  urge  us  by  our  example 
to  vote  in  our  voting  districts  on  the 
annual  election  day. 

I  assume  many  Senators  would  be 
somewhat  conscious  of  their  civic  duty 
and  would  want  to  be  present  In  their 
home  areas  for  that  civic  purpose. 

I  would  say  It  Is  extremely  Important 
that  we  get  on  with  the  appropriation 
bill  smd  I  would  not  want  to  Impede  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
been  most  cooperative  in  his  capacity  as 
minority  leader  in  this  body  on  all  oc- 
casions on  which  I  have  approached  him ; 
but  if  Senators  find  it  agreeable,  we 
would  consider  this  legislation  tomorrow 
and  If  there  is  to  be  a  roUcall  vote  it 
could  be  put  over  until  about  12:30  p.m. 
on  Wednesday.  In  that  way  no  time  will 
be  lost  and  everybody  will  be  given  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  that  would  be 
eminently  fair  to  Senators.  I  can  either 
go  home  or  stay  here  depending  on  how 
the  schedule  works  out. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
have  missed  some  of  the  colloquy  between 
the  two  distinguished  leaders.  Was  there 
any  mention  made  of  when  the  Senate 
intends  to  take  up  the  general  continuing 
resolution  that  the  House  has  passed, 
which  involves  a  considerable  increase 

in  HEW?       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  best  information 
is  not  before  the  end  of  the  week  at  the 
earUest. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorvim. 

■The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

■The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  MANSF  [ELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coi>sent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  t>«  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
^-^— ^^^^^^^— ^— 
TO  SET  TH^  RECORD  STRAIGHT 

Mr.  MANSFttELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
I  am  about  toi  say  is  for  the  record.  The 
proposed  reform  of  the  draft  law  is  one 
of  the  most  important  social  measures 
to  be  considered  by  the  91st  Congress. 
It  affects  the  lives  of  the  youth  of  our 
Nation.  Many  Senators  have  devoted 
much  effort  toi  devise  proposals  to  remove 
the  great  inequities  in  the  present  sys- 
tem. These  p^posals  will  be  considered 
in  the  Senate  [when  the  Senate  considers 
changing  thd  draft  laws.  The  Senate 
rules  grant  that  prerogative  to  each 
Senator  on  every  measure  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  Tfiis  draft  reform  proposal 
should  not  b«  considered  as  being  any 
different.  Its  importance  demands  that  it 
not  be  sumrjiarily  considered  by  the 
Senate.  i 

t4s^i.  Thursday,  I  announced  my  belief 
to  reporters  fcat  there  probably  would 
be  no  draft  reform  legislation  considered 
by  the  Senatej  this  year.  That  Ijelief  was 
based  upon  tht  realities  and  practicalities 
of  the  situation  involved.  Upon  the  pub- 
lication of  thit  offhand  remark,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  President  issued 
a  statement  in  which  he  asked  the  Senate 
leadership  to  I  reconsider  its  position  on 
this  matter. 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  if  and 
when  a  draft  reform  bill  is  reported  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  it 
will  receive  Ihe  most  expeditious  con- 
sideration p^sible.  That  is  the  position 
of  the  leadership  now — it  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  leiadership  last  Thursday.  It 
has  always  been  the  leadership's  position. 

The  majority  leader,  I  should  point 
out,  is  in  no]  position  to  call  up  a  bill 
that  has  noi  been  considered  by  the 
committee;  that  has  not  been  reported 
out  of  the  coinmittee;  that  is  not  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  and  that  may  well  not 
be  on  the  calendar.  So  if  I  may  reiterate: 
Any  bill  covering  draft  reform  or  any 
other  matter!  that  is  reported  out  of 
committee  ajid  cleared  by  the  policy 
committee — which  I  have  no  doubt 
would  be  the  pase — will  be  called  up  and 
considered  promptly. 

I  make  thii  statement  not  in  reply  to 
the  Presidents  suggestion  that  the  Sen- 
ate leadership  reconsider  its  position  on 
draft  reform]  but  only  to  set  the  record 
straight  and  to  make  clear  what  that  po- 
sition was,  what  it  is  now,  and  what  it 
will  continue  to  be. 

So  far  as  ijam  personally  concerned,  I 
voted  against  the  last  extension  of  the 
Draft  Act  be^iause  I  thought  it  was  in- 
equitable, uifair,  and  placed  unduly 
difficult  burdens  on  the  lower  income 
groups  in  thi^  coimtry.  I  do  not  think  the 
change  requested  by  the  President  goes 
far  enough.  Many  inequities  would  still 
exist.  However,  I  applaud  the  efforts  of 
the  Presidenit  to  remove  some  of  the  un- 
fairness of  ttte  present  law.  But  the  fact 
is,  the  whole  system  is  still  most  inequi- 
table, most  ififair  and  therefore,  if  con- 
sidered this  tear,  I  will  vote  against  the 


President's  proposal  as  I  would  against 
the  extension  of  the  present  draft  law 
as  is. 

Despite  my  personed  feelings,  however, 
may  I  reiterate  that  if  any  measure  is 
reported  out  of  committee  and  placed  on 
the  calendar,  that  measure  will  receive 
prompt  consideration  sind  will  be  de- 
bated and  considered  by  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a 
clear-cut  decision.  That  is  the  position  of 
the  leadership  on.  all  legislative  pro- 
posals. And  certainly,  the  President  is 
entitled,  in  my  opinion,  to  that  much 
consideration.  The  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  men  in  this  country  cer- 
tainly deserve  that  much  consideration. 
Each  will  have  it,  if  and  when  a  draft 
proposal  reaches  the  full  Senate.  But  I 
should  add  that  the  President  knows,  as 
well  as  I,  that  unless  a  bill  is  reported  out 
of  committee  and  placed  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  there  is  absolutely  no  way  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Montana  as  the 
majority  leader  can  call  up  such  a  meas- 
ure for  Senate  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  editorials  on  this  matter  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
the  Washington  Star,  and  the  Boston 
Globe  on  November  1  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Nov.  1. 

1969] 

The   Drait   Debacle 

By  one  abrupt  statement,  the  majority 
leader  in  the  Senate,  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana,  has  killed  what  for  a  time  had 
seemed  to  be  rosy  prospects  for  Improving 
the  draft  system. 

On  the  same  day,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  passed  a  bill — 382  to  13 — to  permit 
the  President  to  InstaU  a  lottery  system  of 
choosing  young  men  for  military  service. 

Mr.  Nixon  wants  to  call  up  19-year-olds 
first.  He  wants  to  limit  to  one  year  the  time 
In  which  a  young  man  may  be  subject  to 
draft  call.  He  wants  to  do  away  with  the  pres- 
ent system  which  calls  older  men  first,  which 
keeps  a  man  uncertain  whether  he  will  be 
caUed  until  he  Is  26. 

The  President  thinks  the  present  system  Is 
unfair.  Even  Sen.  Mansfield  thinks  It  is  un- 
fair. 

But,  Sen.  Mansfield  won't  put  the  House 
bill  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate  this  year  because, 
he  says,  it  is  "impossible"  to  get  a  consensus 
In  the  Senate  on  how  to  handle  the  bill.  He 
doesn't  think  the  lottery  system  Mr.  Nixon 
propKDses  to  use  in  deciding  which  young  men 
are  called  is  a  sufficient  reform  of  the  draft 
law. 

So  he  doesn't  want  any  reform  at  aU. 

In  this,  strangely  enough,  he  is  Joined  by 
Sen.  Ted  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  who  long 
had  declared  himself  an  advocate  of  a  lottery 
system. 

Mr.  Nixon  can  make  some  draft  reforms 
without  legislation.  But  he  can't  set  up  the 
lottery  system  in  the  fairest  possible  form 
because  there  is  a  law  which  forbids  it.  Con- 
gress ought  to  change  that  law — and  there  is 
no  legitimate  excuse  for  not  doing  It  now. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Nov.  1,  1969) 
Politics  and  the  Draft 

The  Senate  Democratic  leaders  should 
think  again  about  their  decision  to  block  the 
administration's  proposal  for  limited  draft 
reform.  They  should  reconsider — and  they 
should  follow  the  lead  of  the  House  which 
approved  the  measure  382  to  13. 


There  is  no  doubt  about  the  leadership's 
ablUty  to  bottle  up  the  legislation.  If  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  says  It  will  not  move  this  year, 
it  will  not  move.  There  must  be  a  strong 
temptation  to  use  this  simple  means  to  em- 
barrass the  administration.  But  it  is  a  temp- 
tation that  should  be  resisted. 

The  leadership's  arguments  in  favor  oi 
procrastination  are  not  very  persuasive.  The 
limited  measure,  which  would  permit  the  use 
of  lottery  procedure  in  the  draft,  was  at- 
tacked by  Senator  Kennedy  as  a  fraud  on 
the  young  because  it  would  not  cure  all  the 
ills  of  the  present  system.  Mansfield  argued 
that  action  is  impossible  in  this  session  be- 
cause there  is  no  time  to  reconcile  the  strug- 
gle between  those  who  favor  the  administra- 
tion move  and  those  who  want  far-reaching 
reform  of  the  draft  laws. 

No  one  in  the  administration  has  argued 
that  the  plan  to  pick  19-year-olds  first  under 
a  lottery  system  is  a  cure  for  all  the  inequi- 
ties of  the  draft.  No  one  has  presented  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  present  law, 
which  would  remove  the  prohibition  against 
a  lottery,  as  an  alternative  to  further  sweep- 
ing reform  in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
It  Is  not  an  elther-or  situation.  The 
amendment  should  be  passed  now  so  that 
the  most  glaring  Inequities  in  the  present 
law  can  be  promptly  eliminated.  Then  Con- 
gress should  start  the  lengthy  and  complex 
debate  on  over-all  reform. 

The  siren  song  of  easy  political  gain  is  al- 
ways a  strong  temptation.  But  In  this  case 
the  apparent  advantage  may  be  wholly  Illu- 
sory. It  Is  quite  possible  that  the  young 
voters-to-be  will  remember  Just  who  it  was 
that  blocked  the  way  when  a  measure  ol 
relief  was  in  sight,  and  will  act  accordingly. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Olobe,  Nov.  1.  1969] 
Mansfield   Errs   on   Draft   Law 

An  able  and  good  man  is  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield.  The  Montana  Demo- 
crat has  erred,  however,  in  his  refusal  to  let 
the  Senate  take  up  proposals  to  amend  the 
draft  law  at  this  session  of  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  on  the  side  of  the  angels  in 
urging  him  to  reconsider.  He  should. 

The  Mansfield  aj.-gument,  in  which  he  Is 
Joined  by  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
Chairman  John  C.  Stennls  and  others,  Is 
that.  If  the  draft  law  were  to  be  called  up 
for  floor  debate  now.  so  many  amendments 
would  be  offered  that  the  Senate  would  have 
little  time  for  anything  else.  But  merely  be- 
cause a  law  is  so  outrageously  defective  that 
major  repairs  are  required  is  no  reason  for 
letting  it  stand  as  is.  It  is  a  reason  for  get- 
ting to  work. 

To  remedy  one  major  defect  of  the  law.  the 
Senate  needs  but  accept  one  simple  amend- 
ment already  approved  by  the  House.  This  is 
a  one-liner  striking  out  of  the  1967  law  a 
provision  that  prohibits  the  President  from 
using  the  random  selection,  or  lottery  system 
under  which  none  but  19-year-olds  would  be 
drafted,  thus  limltmg  the  period  of  a  man's 
vulnerability  to  the  draft  to  one  year. 

This  Is  not  the  major  surgery  that  is  re- 
quired. But  it  would  at  least  make  the  law 
more  palatable  pending  the  time  when  Con- 
gress can  get  around  to  rewriting  it. 

The  present  mishmash  in  the  Senate  is 
largely  a  result  of  political  Jockeying  between 
the  White  House  and  Congress  and  between 
the  parties  in  Congress.  This  aas  gone  on 
long  enough.  It  is  time  for  all  sides  to  call 
quits  to  It. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Montana  for  his  state- 
ment which  includes  at  least  a  ray  of 
hope  concerning  this  very  important 
legislative  proposal  of  the  President. 
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Obviously,  if  the  record  had  stood  as 
it  did  last  Thursday,  there  would  be  very 
little  reason  or  incentive  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Sei-vices  Committee  to  report 
legislation  in  view  of  an  announcement 
which  indicated  it  would  not  be  con- 
sidered anyway. 

Now  at  least,  we  do  have  the  assurance 
of  the' majority  leader,  which  I  appre- 
ciate, that  if  the  measure  is  reported 
from  the  committee,  it  wUl  be  brought 
before  the  Senate,  which  I  think  is  pro- 
gress and  for  which  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Who  made  the 
statement  that  if  it  was  reported  it  would 
not  be  considered? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  WeU,  I  am  not  sure  at 
all  that  anyone  did,  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader.  I  only  say  that  that  was  the  mi- 

pression 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  see. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN  (continuing).  That  was 
left-     an    unfortunate    impression.    Of 
course,  as  it  happens,  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  matter  straightened  out. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  straighten  the 
matter  out  because  I  want  to  assure  the 
distinguished  Senator  and  acting 
minority  leader  that  any  measure  which 
is  reported  by  the  committee  is  given 
swift  consideration  by  the  policy  com- 
mittee. Insofar  as  the  joint  leadership  is 
concerned,  we  endeavor  to  bring  legisla- 
tion up  as  rapidly  as  possible,  once  it  is 
placed  on  the  calendar.  But  neither  lead- 
ers can  do  a  thing  unless  a  draft  reform 
bill  is  reported  from  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  then  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

For  example,  we  find  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  some  3  weeks  ago, 
reported  the  Haynsworth  nomination. 
It  will  be  another  week  or  so  before  it 
wiU  be  placed  on  the  calendar.  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  brought  up  the  Hayns- 
worth nomination  a  month  ago,  but 
until  and  imless  that  nomination,  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  is 
placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  there 
is  nothing  the  joint  leaders  can  do. 

I  made  my  statement  this  morning  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  the  record  straight 
because  some  people  seem  to  have  the 
idea  that  the  Senator  from  Montana  can 
withhold  or  push  forward  legislation. 
They  credit  me  with  too  much  power  and 
authority  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
really  have  less  authority  than  the  other 
99  Members  of  the  Senate. 

This  leadership  operates  on  the  basis 
of  cooperation,  understanding,  and 
tolerance,  but  there  are  certain  rules 
which  have  to  be  followed  and.  No.  1  is 
that  before  a  bill  can  be  called  up,  it  has 
to  be  on  the  calendar. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  think  that  is  an  im- 
portant statement  of  the  majority 
leader's  position.  It  clarifies  the  situation 
as  I  understand  it.  Now,  if  draft  reform 
does  not  come  to  the  floor,  it  will  not  be 
because  of  any  attitude  on  the  oart  of  the 
majority  leader.  It  will  be  because  the 
bUl  is  not  reported  out  of  the  committee. 
At  least,  the  committee  will  not  now 
have  the  excuse  of  pointing  to  any  state- 


ment by  the  majority  leader;  committee 
members  cannot  say,  in  effect,  that  there 
is  no  point  in  us  considering  or  reporting 
the  bUl  because  it  will  not  come  to  the 
floor  anyway.  That  was  the  impression 
I  was  concerned  about  as  of  last  Thurs- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
President's  concern.  Had  I  been  in  his 
shoes,  perhaps  I  would  have  reacted 
similarly.  But  I  think  that  the  record 
should  be  made  clear,  and  I  think  it  is. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 


Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  petition,  signed  by  Alfred  8.  Dyer,  and 
sundry  other  clUzens  of  the  8tat«  of  New 
York  praying  for  the  enactment  of  a  Just 
and  equitable  tax  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

The  petition  of  Robert  Bradford  Murphy, 
of  Leavenworth,  Kans..  praying  for  a  redress 
of  grievances:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

REPORT  ON  buffalo  RAPTOS  PROJECT.  MONTANA 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that 
the  classification  and  approval  of  a  small 
previously  nonlrrigated  acreage  in  the  Shiriy 
Unit  area.  Buffalo  Rapids  project.  Montana, 
has  been  made;  to  the  Conmalttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Suspension  op  Deportation  or  Certain 

Aliens 
Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Inmil- 
eratlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (vrtth  acconipany- 
mg  papers):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

REPORT  OF  the  Commissioners  or  Education 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitttag,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  18th  arinual  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education  on  the  administra- 
tion of  Public  Laws  874  and  815.  81st  Con- 
gress as  amended,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1968  (with  an  accompanying  two 
part  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

PROPOSED  Amendment  of  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation FACiLrnES  and  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
ACT  of  1963  e 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  I96d 
to  extend  and  Improve  the  provisions  relat- 
inK  to  the  construction  and  operation  of 
community  mental  health  facilities,  and  of 
specialized  faculties  for  alcoholics  and 
narcotic  addicts,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

REPORT    ON    THE    FEDERAL    VOTING    ASSISTANCE 

Program 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Coordmator, 
Federal  Voting  Assistance  Program,  transmit- 
ting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  seventh  report  on 
the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Pro-am  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Admtolstratlon. 

ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    ESCUELA    AGRICOLA 
Pan  AMERICANA 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Development 
Committee.  Escuela  Agrlcola  Panwnericana. 
transmitting  for  the  information  o/  the  Sen- 
ate its  annual  report,  for  the  year  1968  (wlto 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  foUows: 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SCHWEIKER)  :  rrn     ^1 

S  3099.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania shall  be  held  at  AUentown.  Easton. 
Reading,  and  PhUadelphla;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himseU.  Mr.  Habtke.  and  Mr. 
MusKiE)  : 

S  3100.  A  bill  to  increase  the  Social  Secu- 
rity' Act  to  provide  Increases  in  benefltB  under 
thi  old-age  survivors,  and  dlsabUlty  insur- 
ance pro-am,  to  provide  health  insurance 
benefits  for  the  disabled,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  bill  appear 
later  in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 

heading.)  _ 

ByMr.DOMINICK: 

S  3101  A  bin  to  amend  section  403(c)  or 
the' Mental  Retardation  FaclUtles  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  of  1963;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (by  request) : 

S  3102  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956.  as  amended. 
to  extend  the  term  during  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  can  make  fisheries  loans 
under  the  Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Com- 

merce.  ^^  i,  _  »,.. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S  3100— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1969 

Mr  V^TXIilAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Hartke  and  Muskie,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  in- 
creases in  benefits  under  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram to  provide  health  insurance  bene- 
fits for  the  disabled,  and  for  other  pur- 

DOS6S 

This  bUl— endorsed  by  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers^jffers  a 
comprehensive  and  realistic  provision  in- 
tended to  help  our  social  security  system 
become  markedly  more  effective  in  aUe- 
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vlating  a  worsening  retirement  income 
crisis  which  afflects  millions  of  Americans 
today  and  which  threatens  many  more 
millions  in  the  future. 

The  extent  of  that  crisis — and  the 
prospects  for  the  future — have  been  the 
subject  of  inttiBisive  study  and  hearings 
by  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing during  the  past  year.  Perhaps  the 
authoritative  summation  of  the  situation 
was  provided  I  by  a  distinguished  task 
force  which  issued  a  working  i>aper 
called  "The  Economics  of  Aging:  Toward 
a  Pull  Share  in  Abundance." 

That  document  has  caused  a  stir  be- 
cause it  offers  weighty  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  a  fundamental  truth,  and  that 
truth  is: 

The  economic  problems  of  old  age  are 
not  only  unsolfed  for  today's  elderly,  but 
they  will  not  be  solved  for  the  elderly  of 
the  future — today's  workers — unless  this 
Nation  takes  positive,  comprehensive  ac- 
tions going  taf  beyond  those  of  recent 
years. 

To  support  that  conclusion  the  task 
force  offered  economic  facts  of  life  for 
the  elderly,  including  the  following: 
-  Haif-of  single  people  living  alone  have 
incomes  of  le8s  than  $1,480,  and  one- 
fourth  have  $liOOO  or  less — 1967  flgtire. 

Families  with  an  aged  head  of  house- 
hold: 50  perctnt  less  than  $4,000:  20 
percent  below!  $2,000;  7  million  people 
age  65  and  ovir  are  living  in  poverty  or 
near  poverty. 

The  average  social  security  benefit 
meets  less  thao  one-third  of  the  needs 
spelled  out  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics "retiredl  couples  budget." 

The  "gap"  between  workers  income 
and  retirement  income  is  widening — 51 
percent  in  1961J  and  46  percent  in  1967. 

Average  social  security  payment — end 
of  1968 — $98.£ffl  for  retired  aged  woilt- 
er;  $51.20  for  ^e  spouse;  and  $86.50  for 
the  aged  widow. 

Widows:  of  3.6  million  women  living 
alone,  2.1  million  Uve  in  poverty. 

The  task  foifce,  while  noting  that  the 
Nation's  social  Isecurlty  system  has  failed 
to  keep  up  with  the  rising  income  needs 
of  the  aged,  also  said : 

The  ezlBtlng  Social  Insurance  system  Is  a 
fast  and  effective  way  to  deliver  an  Income 
assurance  that  (arrles  commitments  for  the 
future,  as  well  cvs  for  the  current  generation 
of  the  aged.         ! 

Thus,  the  iask  force  envisioned  a 
major  role  fof  an  improved  social  se- 
curity system  In  an  overall  program  to 
improve  the  overall  economic  security  of 
the  elderly  oi  today  and  in  years  to 
come. 

As  chairmati  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging.  I  have  conducted 
several  hearings  on  "The  Economics  of 
Aging"  since  the  task  force  Issued  its 
report,  and  chairmen  of  three  subcom- 
mittees have  also  conducted  specialized 
hearings  on  Oonsumer  aspects,  health 
aspects,  and  homeownership  aspects  of 
the  economics  of  aging.  Additional  hear- 
ings are  planned  in  the  months  ahead, 
but  already  we  have  received  eloquent 
testimony  abottt  the  grave  problems  re- 
lated to  inadeqpate  retirement  income. 

We  have  heard  from  the  elderly  them- 
selves. 


We  have  heard  from  representatives 
of  organizations  related  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  the  field  of  aging. 

We  have  heard  from  individual  econ- 
omists, other  medical  experts,  and  from 
representatives  of  many  other  disci- 
plines. Their  testimony,  and  testimony 
yet  to  come,  will  provide  this  Nation  with 
the  most  compelling  case  yet  made  for 
the  "positive,  comprehensive  actions" 
sought  by  the  Committee  on  Aging  task 
force. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  assuring  economic 
well-being  for  the  elderly  now,  and  in 
the  future.  If  our  social  security  system 
is  to  serve  as  the  foundation  for  eco- 
nomic security  now  and  In  the  future, 
we  must  move  ahead  without  further 
delay  to  make  fundamental  changes. 

My  biU  is  identical  to  H.R.  14430,  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Gilbert,  of 
New  York,  on  October  21.  The  Congress- 
man, the  APLr-CIO,  and  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  deserve  much 
praise  for  producing  omnibus  legislation 
which  makes  the  most  of  funds  now 
available  in  the  trust  fund  while  pro- 
posing new  means  of  financing  future 
improvements. 

Without  detailing  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  I  will  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
major  changes  that  should  win  the 
wholehearted  endorsement  of  all  those 
who  are  concerned  that  our  socisd  se- 
curity system  achieves  its  full  potential. 

BENZnr    LEVEL.S 

Benefits  would  be  increased  substan- 
tially. The  general  level  would  be  raised 
by  44  percent  through  a  two-step  in- 
cretise.  the  first  in  January  1970,  and  the 
second  in  January  1972.  with  the  mini- 
mum going  to  $120.  The  change  in  the 
minimum  alone  would  remove  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  our  aged  people  out  of 
poverty. 

Thereafter,  benefits  would  be  auto- 
matically adjusted  annually  for  etich  3 
percent  or  more  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
living.  Our  task  force  report  pointed  out 
that  for  some  social  security  benefici- 
aries, past  increases  in  social  security 
benefits  have  been  too  little  and  too  late 
to  catch  up  with  rising  prices.  My  pro- 
posal would  correct  this  unfortunate 
situation  after  benefits  have  been  raised 
to  more  nearly  adequate  levels,  rather 
than  merely  perpetuating  the  inadequacy 
by  automatically  adjusting  benefits  that 
are  too  low  by  any  reasonable  standard. 

Benefit  levels  of  the  future  would  also 
rise  as  a  result  of  automatic  increases  in 
the  maximum  earnings  that  are  taxed 
and  credited  for  benefits. 

MEOICARX 

Beginning  July  1970.  my  proposal 
would  eliminate  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  premium — now  $4  monthly, 
and  scheduled  to  rise — and  provide  for 
financing  both  hospital  and  medical  in- 
surance premiums  through  payroll  taxes 
and  a  matching  contribution  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Out  of  hospital  pre- 
scription drugs  would  be  covered. 

Our  committee's  study  has  clearly  indi- 
cated the  need  for  these  changes  in  order 
that  medicare  can  more  nearly  fulfill  Its 
promise  of  lifting  from  the  elderly  some 


of  the  heavy  burden  of  rising  medical 
costs. 

FEDERAL   CONTRIBTJTION8 

Among  the  most  significant  reforms  is 
a  proposal  for  general  revenue  sharing 
in  the  costs  of  social  security.  Oui  pres- 
ent method  of  relying  solely  on  payroll 
taxes  places  a  regressive  tax  on  the  Na- 
tion's workers.  Unless  we  correct  this  de- 
ficiency, I  do  not  believe  we  can  achieve 
an  adequate  benefit  level,  now  and  for 
the  future,  that  will  be  supported  by  to- 
day's workers. 

Our  present  system  involves  heavy 
costs  of  paying  full  benefits  to  workers 
already  close  to  retirement  when  first 
covered  by  the  system.  A  Federal  con- 
tribution— spelled  out  through  a  formula 
In  the  bill,  so  it  is  not  subject  to  con- 
gressional whim — would  have  the  effect 
of  transferring  these  heavy  costs  from 
today's  workers  to  a  less  regressive 
source  of  revenue,  shared  by  the  total 
population. 

RELATION  or  THIS  BILL  TO  S.  2270,  S.  2271, 
S.  2272,  S.  2273,  AND  S.  2274 

On  May  27.  1969. 1  introduced  five  bills 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act.  I  said: 

What  I  look  for  In  the  next  few  months,  is 
the  evolution  of  an  omnibus  bill,  which  will 
serve  as  a  worthy  vehicle  for  Congressional 
debate  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Today,  I  am  not  introducing  that  omnibus 
bill.  But,  I  am  Introducing  several  proposals 
which  I  regard  as  essential  without  which 
the  final  bill  would  be  incomplete. 

My  earlier  bill  includes  some  provi- 
sions not  incorporated  in  the  compre- 
hensive bill  I  am  introducing  today. 
They  are,  however,  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  this  bill. 

For  the  relationship  of  these  earlier 
bUls  to  today's  bill,  I  submit  a  letter, 
written  to  Congressman  Mills,  urging 
that  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee consider  these  bills  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Gilbert  bill. 

Perhaps  several  of  my  colleagues,  es- 
pecially those  on  our  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  will  wish  to  join  me  in  spon- 
soring this  important  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  in- 
clude at  this  point  an  analysis  of  the 
bin  I  am  introducing — identified  as  H.R. 
14430.  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
on  October  21 — and  a  comparison  with 
the  social  security  amendments  proposed 
by  the  administration — HJl.  14080. 

This  useful  comparison  was  prepared 
by  Francis  J.  Crawley,  Education  and 
Public  Welfare  Division,  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
analysis  and  comparison  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3100)  to  amend  ihe  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  increases  in 
benefits  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
dlsabihty  insurance  program,  to  provide 
health  insurance  benefits  for  the  dis- 
abled, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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The  analysis,  presented  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  is  as  follows: 

STATEMENT    BY    THE    HOKORABLE    HARRISON    A. 

Williams,  Jb. 

The  comprehenalve  hearings  on  Social  Se- 
curity legislation,  which  the  House  Ways  and 
XJs  a.mmltt«e  Is  now  holding,  represent 
Ttlmely  opportunity  for  a  thorough  review 
of  the  pr^nt  and  potential  roles  of  our  so- 
cL  L^urlty  system  In  assuring  «onomlc 
security  to  the  nation's  older  population. 

I  think  you  know  that  the  Senate  Special 
committee  on  Aging  has  been  co^^*'*"^ 
ite  attention  on  this  subject  durmg  the  past 

^^  a  report  to  the  Committee  entitled, 
•Eion^nitrof  Aging:  Toward  a  Pull  Miare 
toAbuidSice",  a  distinguished  Task  Force 
included  that  the  Social  Security  System 
^^  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  rising  Income 
needs   of    the    aged."   The    Task    Force    also 

•The  existing  social  Insurance  system  Is  a 
fast  and  effective  way  to  deliver  an  Income 
assurance  that  carries  commitments  for  the 
future  as  weU  as  for  the  current  generation 

°^^  preface  to  the  Task  Force  report  Issued 
on  March  24,  1969,  pointed  out : 

•The  economic  problems  of  old  age  are  not 
only  unsolved  for  today's  eld«^ly.  but  they 
wUl  not  be  solved  for  the  elderly  of  the 
future-unless  the  nation  takes  positive 
comprehensive  actions  going  far  beyond 
those  of  recent  years." 

The  hearings  which  we  have  held  on  the 
Eocnomlcs  of  Aging  have  added  to  my  con- 
vlcUon  that  the  retirement  Income  problems 
of  today  and  tomorrow  wlU  not  be  solved  by 
addtog  a  few  doUars  every  two  years  to  social 
security  benefits.  It  Is  clear  that  more  funda- 
mental changes  In  the  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem are  needed  to  serve  as  the  foundation 
for  economic  security  now  and  In  the  future. 
I  urge  therefore  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Initiate  the  study  of  these 
more  fundamental  changes. 

The  revised  Social  Security  blU  that  Con- 
Kressman  OUbert  has  Introduced  on  Octo- 
ber 21  provides  an  exceUent  focal  point  for 
this   study.   There    are   oth«   essentials   to 


broad  reform  of  the  Social  Security  System- 
extent  with  the  objective,  of  Congre«^ 
man  OUberfs  bill— that  I  urge  be  considered 
^ultaneously.  These  essentials  are  IhcUided 
m  five  bUls  to  amend  the  8<«»»1,  f??^*^  ^^! 
that  I  introduced  on  May  27,  1969.  At  that 

^'^^I^ook  for  in  the  next  few  months 
18  the  evolution  of  an  omnibus  bill  which 
WUl  serve  as  a  worthy  vehicle  for ,  Congres- 
sional debate  at  the  earUest  possible  date. 

■^^y  I  am  not  Introducing  that  omnibus 
bUl.  But'l  am  introducing  several  prop«^ 


which  AreJ^cl  as  essential  without  which 


the  fli«P  hUl  would  be  incomplete. 

The  relationship  of  my  earlier  bUls  to  the 
blJ^ConS^man    Gilbert    has    Introduced 

^TT270  A  bin  to  amend  TlUe  H  of  the 
social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
Tbfn^  to  I  married  couple  on  the^  com- 
bined earnings  record  where  that  method 
of  computation  produced  a  higher  combined 

*'*S^2270  would  eUmlnate  a  social  security 
ineaultv  against  married  couples  were  the 
wives  work    The  Gilbert  blU  does  not  dea 
wUhtC  problem  and  bence  the  proposal 
of  S   2270  is  aUo  needed  as  part  of  compre- 

^n?7rrb™l  to  Provldefor  the  conduct  o, 
certain  studies  by  the  Secretary  °'  H^"*f' 
Education  and  Welfare  wl^  respect  to  the 
insurance  program  estabUshed  by  Title  li  oi 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

S   2271  proposes  three  studies.  The  first  of 
these  is  Ml  analysis  of  various  approaches 
o  automatically  'adjusting  beneflU   inc^ud- 
InR  a  cost-of-Uvlng  ad  ustment.  The  bUl  Con- 
SfsL^an    Gilbert   has   Introduced    provides 
fhaVbeneflt  amounts  would  be  automatically 
adiusted   annually   for  each   1   per  cent  or 
more  of  increase  In  the  cost-of-Uvlng.  'Tiere 
l^stlU  need  for  the  broad  study  piopos^  by 
S   2271  which  would  encompass  methods  oi 
adiusting  benefits  to  productivity  and  rUlng 
^darc^  of  living   and   would   also   assess 
the  appropriateness  of  the  use  of  a  cost-of- 
living  Index  based  on  the  needs  and  spending 
habits  of  the  total  population. 

The  second  study  proposed  by  S.  2271  re- 
lated to  general  revenue  financing.  The  fact 
that  the   Gilbert  blU  provides   for   general 


revenue  financing  gives  assurance  that  care- 
ful attention  wlU  be  B"«^J«^»f^""^.^r!oa. 
The  third  study  proposed  by  S.  2371  con 
cerns  the  trend  toward  retirement  before  age 
65  and  the  effects  of  that  trend  upon  10^7^- 
ual  social  security  beneficiaries.  The  Gilbert 
bin  would  lessen  the  actuarial  reduction  Im- 
Dosed  on  persons  claiming  benefits  before  age 
65  but  It  does  not  eUmlnate  the  need  for  a 
broad  study  of  the  trend  toward  early  retire- 
es   2272   A   bin   to   amend   Utle   n   of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  insurance  benefits  payable  to  widows  and 
widowers. 

S  2272  would  no  longer  be  needed  because 
the  bin  introduced  by  Congressman  OllbcTt 
raises  the  proportion  from  82ya  per  cent  to 
100  per  cent  of  the  worker's  benefit  where  the 
survivor's  benefit  begins  at  age  65. 

S  2273  A  bin  to  amend  Title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  earnings  permitted  each  year  without  de- 
ductions from  benefits  thereunder. 

S  2273  would  no  longer  be  needed.  The  Gil- 
bert bin  proposes  the  same  liberalization  of 
the  "retirement  test"  and  In  addition  pro- 
vides for  automatic  adjustment  of  the  an- 
nual exempt  amount  of  earnings  under  the 
retirement  test. 

Since  introduction  of  S.  2273  I  have  be- 
come even  more  aware  of  the  Impact  of  the 
present  retirement  test  on  the  partlclpaUon 
of  older  workers  in  gainful  employment.  I 
hope  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will  address  Itself  to  two  questions:  (1)  If 
benefits  are  raised  as  contemplated  by  the 
GUbert  blU,  would  pressures  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  retirement  test  be  reduced?  and 
(2)  What  additional  costs  would  be  involved 
in  ellmlnattag  the  retirement  tests  proposed 
by  the  GUbert  bUl  and  proposed  by  President 

S.  2274  A  bill  to  amend  "Htle  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  provide  that 
remarriage  shaU  not  disqualify  an  individual 
from  receiving  widow's  or  widower's  benefits 
thereunder.  ,  ,  ,, 

S  2274  would  still  be  needed  to  deal  fully 
with  the  problems  of  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion of  social  security  benefits  on  remarriage. 


The    comparison,    presented    by    Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  is  as  follows: 


14430— H.R.  14080,  and 


COMPARISON  or  New  Omnibus  Proposal— Identical  to  HJl. 

NEW      omnibus     PROPOSAI^-mENTICAL     TO 


existing  law 
(a)   Basic  Amounts 
Benefits  for  a  worker  beginning  at  age  66, 
range  from  $55  to  $218.  Benefits  for  depend- 
ents   and    survivors    are    based    on    these 
amounts. 


the  Pbssxnt  Social  Sbcuritt  Act 

H.R.    14080 — administration    proposal 


No  proviBlon. 


Benefits  for  workers,  and  their  wiv^  or 
Husbands,  Who  start  getting  benefits  befOTe 
iiee  65  are  payable  at  reduced  rates.  'The 
benefits  are  reduced  to  an  aniount  thAt  v^ 
on  the  average  give  the  same  total  lifetime 
benefits  that  would  have  been  paid  ii  toe 
benefits  had  not  begun  untU  age  65.  A  work- 
er's benefit  at  age  62  Is  80  percent  of  the 
benefit  he  would  have  gotten  at  age  65.  a 
wife's  or  dependent  husband's  benefit  is  70 
oercent  of  the  amount  payable  at  age  66. 


H.R.    14430 

1.  Benefit  AmounU 

Benefit  amounts  for  the  worker  would  be 
increased  In  2  steps  of  20%  each: 

Beginning  and  range : 

January  1970,  $90  to  $293. 

January  1972,  $120  to  $537.  _^„„„ 

Benefits    for    dependents    and    survivors 
would  be  increased  proportionately. 
(b)   Automatic  Adjustment 

Thereafter,  benefit  amounts  would  be 
automatlcaUy  adjusted  annually  for  each  3 
percent  or  more  of  increase  In  the  cost  oi 

living. 

(c)  Actuarial  Reduction 

Smaller  reductions  would  be  made.  A 
worker's  benefit  at  age  62  would  be  86  per- 
cent of  the  unreduced  amount;  a  wUes  or 
husband's,  82%  percent. 


All  benefits  would  be  Increased  by  10  per 
cent  in  March  1970.  The  increased  benefits 
for  a  worker  would  range  from  $61  to  $2&o. 


Same. 


Same  as  HJl.  14430. 


No  provision. 
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(d)    widow' 
Benefits  begl 
equal  to  82  Vj 
that    would 
spouse. 


o  ulw — continued 

and    Widower's    Benefits 
ng  at  or  after  age  62  are 
ircent  of  the  benefit  amount 
payable    to    the    deceased 


Wld  3WS 


Disabled 

benefits  at  or 
begin  before  agii 
reduced. 


and    widowers    can    get 

ifter  age  50.  Where  benefits 

62,  the  benefit  amounts  are 


Benefits   are 
parents  of 


deceased 


provided   for  the   dependent 
workers. 


Benefits  are  p  rovlded  for  the  disabled  child 
pt  a  worker  provided  that  the  disability  be- 
gins before  age  (18. 


Certain  peop  e  who  reach  age  72  before 
1972  and  who  1  ave  not  worked  under  social 
security  long  eibough  to  get  regular  benefits 
can  get  special  i payments  of:  $40  for  an  In- 
dividual; $60  to^  a  couple. 


Equal    to    3 
amount  but  nol 
to  $255. 


All  social 
on    the    Insurei  I 
earnings.  Nearlr 
on    average 
figured  over  5 
after   1950  and 
reaches    age    6£ 
disabled  or  dies 


security  benefit  amounts  are  based 

worker's    average    monthly 

all  benefits  are  now  based 

mdnthly   earnings    after    1950 — 

Ipss  than  the  number  of  years 

up  to  the  year  the  worker 

(62   for   women),   becomes 


No  provision 


Benefits 
month  waiting 
if   the  disabillliy 
least  12  monthii 

Workers  muat 
substantial 
medically 
impairment 


times    the    worker's    benefit 
more  than  $255.  Range:  $165 


Average  mon;hly  earnings  for  a  man  are 
determined  over  a  period  of  years  ending  at 
age  65,  while  for  a  woman  It  is  determined 
over  a  period  of  years  ending  at  age  62, 
earxilngs  after  ige  65,  or  62,  may  be  substl- 
ti;ted  for  eamlr  gs  before  those  ages. 


No  benefits  aire  withheld  on  annual  efum- 
ings  of  $1,680  or  less.  For  earnings  up  to 
$1,200  above  $1,680  (i.e.,  $2,880),  $1  is  with- 
held for  each  !2  of  earnings,  and  for  addi- 
tional earning^  $1  is  withheld  for  each  $1 
of  earnings,  except  that  no  benefits  are  with- 
held for  any  month  In  which  a  person  does 
not  earn  more  1  han  $140  In  wages  nor  render 
substantial  ser^ces  In  self -employment. 


for  automatic  Increases. 


cannot  be  paid  until  after  a  6- 

period,  and  are  payable  only 

is  expected   to   last   for  at 

or  to  result  In  death. 

be  unable  to  engage  In  any 

gaitoful  activity  by  reason  of  a 

detefmlnable  physical   or  mental 


NEW    OMNIBUS    PROPOSAl/ IDENTICAL    TO 

H.R.  14430 — continued 
1.  Benefit  Amounts — Continued 

The  amount  payable  where  benefits  begin 
at  or  after  age  65  would  be  equal  to  100  per- 
cent of  the  benefit  amount  that  would  be 
payable  to  the  deceased  spouse. 

Benefits  beginning  before  age  65  would 
be  reduced;  where  benefits  begin  at  age  62 
the  benefit  amount  would  be  equal  to  821/2 
percent  of  the  benefit  of  the  deceased 
spouse. 

(e)    Disabled  Widow's  eind  Widower's 
Benefits 

Benefits  would  be  payable  to  a  disabled 
widow  or  widower  at  any  age.  No  reduction 
would  be  made  in  benefits  that  begin  before 
age  62;  the  benefit  amount  would  be  821/2 
percent  of  the  deceased  spouse's  benefit,  the 
amount  pajrable  under  present  law  and  un- 
der the  bill  to  a  widow  who  begins  getting 
her  benefits  at  age  62. 

(f)  Dependent  Parents'  Benefits 

Benefits  would  be  payable  to  dependent 
parents  of  disabled  and  retired  workers. 

(g)  Disabled  Child's  Benefits 
BenefitB  would   be  provided  for  the  dis- 
abled  chUd   of  a  worker  provided   that   the 
disability  begins  before  age  22,  rather  than 
age  IB. 

(h)   Special  age-72  payments 
The  special  payments  would  be  increased 
in  2  steps: 
Beginning:  Individual     Couple 

January  1970 $48.00         $72.00 

January  1972 57.60  86.00 

(1)  Lump  sum  death  payment 
The  $255  limit  would  be  increased  To  $500. 


2.  Benefit  computations 
The  number  of  years  used  in  figuring  the 
worker's  average  monthly  earnings  would  be 
reduced  by  I3  beginning  in  December  1970, 
and  to  his  best  10  years  out  of  any  15  con- 
secutive years  beginning  in  December  1972. 
The  average  monthly  earnings  figured  over 
the  shortened  periods  would  be  adjusted  to 
take  account  of  the  length  of  time  the  person 
worked  under  social  security. 

Average  earnings  for  men  would  be  deter- 
mined over  a  period  of  years  ending  at  age 
62  as  Is  provided  In  existing  law  for  women. 


3.  Earnings  test 

No  benefit  would  be  withheld  on  earnings 
of  $1,800  or  less.  For  earnings  up  to  $1,200 
above  $1,800  (i.e.,  $3,000)  $1  would  be  with- 
held for  each  $2  of  earnings,  and  for  addi- 
tional earnings  $3  would  be  withheld  for  each 
$4  of  earnings,  except  that  no  benefits  would 
be  withheld  for  any  month  in  which  a  person 
does  not  earn  more  than  $150  in  wages  nor 
render  substantial  services  in  self-employ- 
ment. 

Beginning  in  1973,  the  $1,800  and  $150 
amounts  specified  above  would  be  automati- 
cally increased  as  average  earnings  levels  rise. 

4.  Disability  provisions 

The  waiting  period  would  be  reduced  from 
6  to  3  months,  and  the  reqtilrement  that  the 
disability  must  be  expected  to  last  12  months 
or  to  result  In  death  would  be  eliminated. 

Workers  aged  55-€4  could  qualify  if  unable 
to  engage  In  substantial  gainful  activity  (by 
reason  of  a  medically  determinable  physical 
or  mental  impairment)  in  their  regular  work 
or  in  any  other  work  In  which  they  have 
engaged  with  some  regularity  In  the  recent 
past. 


H.B.    14080 AOMINISTBATION    PROPOSAL 

continued 


Same  as  H.R.  14430. 


No    provision    for    disabled    widows    and 
widowers. 


Same  as  H.R.  14430. 


Same  as  H.R.  14430. 


The  special  benefits  would  be  Increased  to 
$44  for  an  individual  and  to  $66  for  a  couple 
in  March  1970. 


No  provision. 


No  provision. 


Same  as  H.R.  14430. 


No  benefits  would  be  withheld  on  earnings 
of  $1,800  or  less.  For  earnings  above  $1,800, 
$1  would  be  withheld  for  each  $2  of  earnings. 
However,  no  benefits  would  be  withheld  for 
any  month  In  which  a  person  does  not  earn 
more  than  $150  In  wages  nor  render  substan- 
tial services  In  sell-employment. 


Same  as  H  Jl.  14430. 


No  provision. 


No  provision. 
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HA. 


huUMk  from  employers,  employees,  and  the 

2if  pmnioved     supplementary    medical   In-  ^  - 

self-employea_    »^p         monthly  premiums  cal 

Kurance   is  nnancea   uy  ^    ^  ^J ^c.^  ■o,^^ra\  tio: 


Hospital  insurance  Is  financed  by  contrl 
utlons 
elf-emi 

available  to  virtually  all  those  over  65. 


Medicare  Is  avaUable  only  to  Pfople  age  65 
and  over  (without  regard  to  disability) . 


-  SENATE 

„„      ,^,._„„     .,„-.    AND   THE    PRESENT   SOCIAL    SECURrTT    ACT-^ntinUed 

Identical  to 

NEW  omnibus  proposal— identical  to 

H.R.  14430 — continued 

5.  Medicare 

(a)  Financing 

Beginning  July  1970,  would  eliminate  sup- 


140B0— administration  proposal— 
continued 


No  provision. 


Generally  drugs  are  covered  only  If  they 
are  provided  in  f  hospital  or  an  extended- 
rare  facilitv  Drugs  are  covered  on  an  out- 
patlenf  b^'s  only'^f  the  drug  Is  one  which 
cannot  be  self -administered. 


Military  basic  pay  has  ^e^^«>7«'f„^°^ 
social   security   since   January    1,    1957.   For 


^^ce^m  S^P^mber  1940  t^J^-^^  De^I 
ber  1956  noncontrlbutory  credits  of  $160  a 
^Lth  are  nrovlded.  For  service  aiter  1967 
rn<^nUibuC?  credits  of  ^^OO  -  mon^.^re 
provided.  There  are  no  ^of^'^*^}^^*^^ 
credits  for  service  performed  from  January 
1957  through  December  1967. 

The  amount  of  annual  earnings  on jvWch 

social  security  co^fi^^W^^^^t""  ^'f ^7  loO 
that  can  be  counted  toward  benefits  Is  $7,800. 
NO  provision  for  automatic  increases. 


plem?nur7med(c;rinsurance  premiums  ajd 
nroTdeior  financing  both  hospital  and  med  - 
^rl^urance   programs   through   contr^u- 
tions  of  employers,  employees,  anf.  t^«  ^" 
emDloved.  and  a  matching  contribution  by 
toe  Sral  Government.  All  moneys  won  d 
eo  into  a  combined  trust  fund,  which  would 
lay^e  bene^ts  and  administrative  expenses 
of  boTh  programs.  Eligibility  requirements  for 
^th  hoDsltal  and  medical  insurance  would 
^*fdentff  to  that  required  under  existing 
law  for  hospital  insurance. 

(b)   Medicare  for  disabled  beneficiaries 

would  extend  medicare,  u^fjff  ^«  °°'  . 
hinld  financing  approach  described  above,  to 
^oSe  uXr  e^e  65  entitled  to  monthly  cash 
Suity  benefits.  Benefits  would  begin  with 
Sie  first  month  for  which  the  ^dividual  is 
eligime  for  cash  benefits  and  end  12  months 
after  cash  benefits  cease. 

(c)  Drug  coverage 

would  extend  coverage  of  o^i^-o^-^^^^^^ 
prescription  drugs  under  h«BPltal  l^umnce 
nroeram  Drugs  covered  would  be  selected  oy 
?^r^re?ary'with  the  advice  of  an  expert 
committee  provided  for  by  the  bill.  Reim 
buTsTmeTt  would  be  made  to  provider^  of 
drugs    (pharmacies,   etc.)    on   the   basis   of 
Ssltlon  and  dispensing  allowMices.  The 
beneficiary  would  be  required  to  make  a  $1 
co-payment  per  prescription  or  per  refill. 
6  Military  service  credits 
Noncontributory  credits  of  «100  ^^«^°!^*^ 
would  be  provided  for  service  Performed  from 
January  1957  through  December  1967. 


com-         No  provision. 


No  provision. 


Same  as  H.R.  14430. 


be 


7.  Contribution  and  benefit  base 

The    amount   of   annual    earnings   to 
countedTor  contribution  and  benefit  pur- 
poses would  be  increased 

To  $9,000  for  1970  and  1971; 

To  $15,000  for  1972;  and 

Por  years  after  ^^'^^^^^^-^^,,^  j,„eased 


l>e 


and  benefit 
follows; 


The   amount    of    annual 

The   ^°^°"^^j^^bution  and  benefit  pur 


earnings   to 

counted  for 
poses  would  be  Increased  to  9«,uyu  J"'^  "•-• 
Beginning  in  1974  the  base  would  be  auto- 
maUcally  increased  as  wage  levels  rise. 


annual  earnings 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE,  EACH  (PERCENT)  


tr:v"en-numbe'ed  years)   as  average  earn- 
'"^^  ''"f^ntribution  rate  schedule 
EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE,  EACH  (PERCENT) 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE,  EACH  (PERCENT) 


Year 


OASDI 


1970 \-ll 

1971-72 *°2 

1973-75. Hg 

1976-79 f-Og 

1980-86- Mq 

1987  and  after »•"" 


HI 


0.60 
.60 
.65 
.70 
.80 
.90 


Total 


4.80 
5.20 
5.65 
5.70 
5.80 
5.90 


1970 *|g 

1971-72..- Ill 

1973  and  after =• '" 


0.60 
.65 
.90 


4.80 
5.45 
6.00 


1970 — -  11 

1971-72 !•; 

1973-74. ll 

1975-76 ll 

1977-79.— ll 

1980-86 — -  ,11 

1987  and  after.- i"-" 


9.6 
10.2 
10.2 
U.O 
11.4 
11.6 
11.8 


SELF-EMPLOYED  (PERCENT) 


SELF-EMPLOYED  (PERCENT) 


SELF-EMPLOYED  (PERCENT) 


Year 


OASDI 


HI 


ToUl 


1970 Ill 

1971-72 fgS 

1973-75 ]ll 

1976-79 !,ll 

1980-86 i-XX 

1987  and  after '•"" 


No  provision. 


0.60 
.60 
.65 
.70 
.80 
.90 


6.90 
7.50 
7.65 
7.70 
7.80 
7.90 


1970 Ill 

1971-72... S?g 

1973  and  after.... '■ '" 


0.60 
.65 
.90 


6.90 
7.55 
8.00 


1970 

1971-72 

1973-74 

1975-76 

1977-79 

1980-86 

1987  and  after 


6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.9 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 


0.60 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 


6.9 
7.2 
7.2 
7.8 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 


9  Federal  contrbiutions 
aeneral  "revenue  contrlbutlons^^aUn| 
soeclfled  percentages  of  payroU  ***«  *°° 
Sually  increasing  over  a  10-year  pertod  to 
^  s^oint  equal  to  approximately  V,  the 
total  cost  of  the  program. 


No  provision. 
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Mr.  HARTKi.  Mr.  President.  I  am  es- 
pecially pleased  to  coeponsor  the  social 
security  legislation  introduced  today  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams)  .  I  view  this  legisla- 
tion as  an  Intelligent  and  broad-based 
attempt  to  cure  many  of  the  inequities 
that  plague  our  present  social  security 
system. 

With  prices  rising  today  at  an  annual 
rate  of  7.2  percent,  inflation  Is  rapidly 
eating  up  the  Jains  of  average  Ameri- 
cans. But  It  hit*  hardest  at  those  groups 
which  have  a  fl^ed  Income.  The  aged,  es- 
pecially, are  cruelly  caxight  in  the  vise 
of  fixed  income  and  rising  costs.  Like  a 
prisoner  living  in  an  ever-contracting 
cell,  the  elderly  American  living  on  social 
security  finds  his  pajnnents  increasingly 
Inadequate.  Millions  of  older  Americans 
who  worked  hard  for  many  years  and 
paid  their  fair  $hare  into  social  security, 
now  discover  th(at  the  payments  they  re- 
ceive keep  theiq  barely  above  the  poverty 
level. 

After  a  lifetime  of  supporting  the 
economy  of  this  country,  aged  Ameri- 
<^uis  (J^rve  to  spend  their  few  remain- 
ing years  in  m©dest  dignity. 

On  Jime  17  pt  this  year  I  Introduced 
the  Omnibus  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1969.  S.  2424,  which  are  in- 
tended as  a  modernization  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  I|i  some  respects  that  leg- 
islation parallels  in  its  Intended  effect 
the  legislation]  introduced  here  today. 
However.  I  believe  it  is  Incumbent  on  all 
of  us  in  the  Sfenate  who  hope  for  im- 
provement in  tjie  Social  Security  Act  to 
lend  our  support  to  any  legislative  efforts 
which  hold  out  i  the  promise  of  success. 


S.  3101— INTRjODUCnON  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  CARRY- 
OVER OF  ADMINISTRATIONFUNDS 
FOR  MENT^Ui  HEALTH  CENTERS 

Mr.  DOMINtCK.  Mr.  President,  our 
commimity  mental  health  centers  pro- 
grams has  hit  a  snag. 

Most  States  ^re  not  receiving  money,  as 
we  intended,  to  strengthen  their  staff 
with  quaUfledj  personnel  and  prepare 
State  coDstruction  plans. 

The  source  o|  the  difficulty  is  the  varied 
interpretations  which  have  been  given 
to  existing  law., 

Funds  for  construction  of  community 
mental  health  centers  are  allotted  to  the 
States  under  section  202 1  a)  of  the  Men- 
tal Retardation  Facilities  and  Commu- 
nity Mental  Hepilth  Centers  Construction 
Act.  Construct^n  money  is  available  not 
only  for  the  y^ar  in  which  allotted,  but 
<<tii  the  "next  flical  year." 

Funds  for  administration  of  the  State 
plan,  however.!  are  being  given  different 
treatment.  Lait  year  a  new  provision, 
section  403(c)  il)  was  added  to  the  act 
to  provide  money  to  the  States  for  the 
"proper  and  ellcient  administration"  of 
the  State  constniction  plan.  The  amount 
for  each  State  is  2  percent  of  the  con- 
struction allottnent  for  that  State,  or 
$50,000.  whichever  Is  lower.  It  can  be  used 
to  pay  up  to  o!)e-half  of  each  State's  ad- 
ministration espenses.  Unfortunately,  no 
specific  provision  was  included  to  permit 
use  of  administration  money  in  the  fiscal 
year  following  the  year  of  allotment. 

In  short,  conetnictton  money  can  carry 
over  1  addltiiMlal  fiscal  year,  but  admin- 


istration money — earmarked  for  quali- 
fied planning  personnel  and  oversight — 
cannot.  This  seems  even  more  unusual 
in  this  instance  since  the  latter  is  a  part 
of  the  former. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  carryover, 
a  second  roadblock  has  arisen.  Officials 
at  HEW  hold  that  the  administration 
money  is  only  for  reimbursement  to  the 
States  for  expenses  already  incurred. 
This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  law 
provides  for  payments  "in  advance"  as 
well  as  by  reimbursement. 

The  consequences  have  been  serious, 
and  surely  were  not  contemplated  by  the 
Congress.  For  example,  Dr.  Hans 
Schapire,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Mental 
Health  for  Colorado,  writes: 

For  many  months  the  Mental  Health  Divi- 
sion of  the  Colorado  State  Department  of 
Instltutlona  had  been  In  contact  with  staff 
of  the  Regional  OfBce  and  with  some  staff 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
making  repeated  Inquiries  as  to  guidelines 
for  administration  of  these  funds.  In  states 
such  as  Colorado,  the  absence  of  quaUfled 
personnel  on  Central  Office  staff  had  been 
most  keenly  felt  In  the  painful  preparation 
of  the  original  State  Plan  for  the  Construc- 
tion of  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
and  of  its  annual  revisions.  We  therefore  felt 
that  the  2%  would  afford  us  an  opportunity 
to  strengthen  our  state  level  staff  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  In  the  reparation  of  a 
reliable  data  base  to  be  utilized  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Plan. 

Finally  on  June  26,  1969.  we  received  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Alan  I.  Levenson,  telling  us 
what  our  state's  allocation  for  fiscal  1969  was 
and  encouraging  us  to  prepare  a  brief  plan  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Regional  Office  prior  to 
June  30.  1969.  This  last  minute  request, 
which  gave  us  exactly  four  days  Including  a 
weekend,  In  Itself  presented  a  hardship  to 
our  over-worked  staff.  However,  we  did  what 
was  requested  of  us.  were  able  to  obtain  the 
support  of  the  State  Health  Department, 
which  Is  the  single  State  agency  administer- 
ing the  construction  funds,  and  had  our 
proposal  In  the  hands  of  the  Regional  Office 
by  June  30.  Twenty-four  hours  later,  we 
were  Informed  by  the  Regional  Office  that 
the  funds  allocated  to  us  could  be  used  only 
to  reimburse  us  for  expenditures  already  In- 
curred during  the  fiscal  year  1969.  Up  to  that 
time,  the  understanding  of  the  Regional  Of- 
fice staff  had  been  that  the  administrative 
allowance  of  2%  for  fiscal  year  1969  could  be 
used  to  meet  expenses  In  the  1970  fiscal  year. 
The  reimbursement  arrangement  was  ob- 
viously of  no  help  to  the  Mental  Health  Divi- 
sion and  would  have  accomplished  what 
Congress  never  intended  to  do.  namely  to  re- 
place State  funds  with  Federal  funds.  Had 
we  accepted  the  funds  under  these  condi- 
tions, we  would  have  had  to  turn  them  back 
to  the  General  Fund  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

But  Colorado  Is  not  alone.  Only  10 
States  were  able  to  get  the  2  percent  ad- 
ministration money  in  fiscal  1969. 

A  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
correct  this  situation  by  permitting  the 
carryover  of  administration  money  for 
1  year. 

It  might  be  said  this  is  an  advance 
fimdlng  provision  to  help  States  de- 
velop sound  construction  plans.  Delay  in 
appropriations  means  delay  in  State  al- 
lotments. Indeed,  it  may  be  the  second 
session  of  the  91st  Congress  before  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  is  sent 
to  the  White  House.  Pour  months  of  fis- 
cal year  1970  have  already  gone  by  and 
the  States  are  without  the  Federal  share 
of  money  for  administration. 

We  already  have  a  similar  carryover 


provision  under  314(a)  (4)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  assist  States  in 
connection  with  comprehensive  health 
planning. 

Planning  for  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  deserves  no  less. 

I  send  my  bill  to  the  desk  for  appro- 
priate reference,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Senator's  request. 

The  bill  (S.  3101),  to  amend  section 
403(c)  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Facili- 
ties and  Commimity  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Construction  Act  of  1963,  introduced 
by  Mr.  DOMINICK,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3101 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  first 
sentence  of  section  403(c)  (1)  of  the  Mental 
Retardation  FaclUUes  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "for  any  fiscal  year"  Im- 
mediately after  •'title  H"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "during  such  year"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "for  a  year"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "for  any  fiscal  year"; 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "for  such  year". 

(b)  Section  403(c)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Amounts  made  available  to  any 
State  under  this  paragraph  from  Its  allot- 
ment or  allotments  under  part  A  of  title  11 
tor  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  only  for 
such  fiscal  year  and  for  the  following  fiscal 
year". 

S  3102— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  FISHERY  LOAN  EX- 
TENSION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  hy 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  as  amend- 
ed, to  extend  the  term  during  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  make  fish- 
eries loans  under  the  act. 

The  original  authority  was  provided  in 
1956  because  conventional  long-term 
financing  was  not  readily  available  to 
owners  of  fishing  vessels.  Banks  and 
other  private  lending  institutions  feared 
the  instability  of  loans  based  solely  on 
commercial  fishing  earnings  as  collateral 
for  repayment.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration expressed  reluctance  for  the 
same  reason. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
granted  the  authority  as  a  result  of  the 
expertise  which  could  be  provided  within 
that  Department. 

Since  December  1956,  annual  losses 
have  been  held  to  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  average  outstanding  balance.  The 
situation  confronting  the  fishing  indus- 
try is  virtually  the  same  as  in  1956  and 
the  need  is  api>arent  for  extension  of  this 
authority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 

from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

requesting  this  proposed  legislation,  be 

printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
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bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3102)  to  amend  section  4 
of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956.  as 
amended,  to  extend  the  term  during 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can 
make  fisheries  loans  under  the  act,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Magntjson.  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  tlUe,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson,  is  as  follows: 

Dbpartment  of  the  iNTERtOa, 
Washinffton,  D.C..  September  19, 1969. 
Hon.  SpnuD  T.  Agnew. 
President  of  the  SeTiate, 
Washington,   D.C.  ^     ,»    , 

Dear  Mk.  PREsroENT:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  or 
a  proposed  bill  "To  amend  section  4  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  to 
extend  the  term  during  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  can  make  fisheries  loans  imder 

the  Act."  ^         .  . 

We  recommend  that  this  blU  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration 
tnd  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  authority  for  making  fisheries  loans 
was  originally  provided  In  1956  because  con- 
ventional long-term  financing  was  not  readily 
available  to  the  owners  of  fishing    vessels. 
Banks  and  other  private  lending  Institutions 
believed  that  the  fishing  industry  was  gen- 
erally too  unstable  for  loans  that  were  based 
<;olely  on  fishing  vessels  as  collateral  and  as 
.  source  of  earnings  for  repayment.  For  the 
-^ame  reason  applications  for  loans  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration  had  generally 
been  declined.  As  a  result,  the  authority  for 
making  loans  of  this  type  was  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  so  that  expertise 
in  fisheries  could  be  provided.  During  the 
period  since  December  1956.  when  the  first 
loan  was  approved,  armual  losses  have  been 
held  to  less  than  one  percent  of  the  average 
outstanding  balance,  largely  due  to  the  spe- 
cialized servicing  provided  by  the  fishery  spe- 
cialists handling  the  program.  The  situation 
regarding  the  availability  of  credit  Is  about 

ihe  same  as  It  was  In   1956. 

ThU    proposed    bill    merely    extends    the 
explraUon  date  of  section  4  of  the  Fish  and 

Wildlife  Act  of  1956  from  June  30.  1970.  to 

.Tune  30.  1980. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  tnat 

there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 

this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the 

Administration's  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RUSSELL  E.  Tbaw, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 


S.    1S88 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy)  be  added  as  a 
oosponsor  of  S.  1588,  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Institute  of 
Marine  Medicine  and  Pharmacology  in 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2802 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2802,  to  assist 
the  States  in  establishing  coastal  zone 
management  programs. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.    2804 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr  Hansen)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S  2804,  to  permit  a  compact  between 
the  several  States  relating  to  taxation  of 
multistate  taxpayers. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2893 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2893.  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  27.  l96(V-74  Stat.  220— relating  to 
the  preservation  of  historical  and  arche- 
ological  data. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATE      CONCURRENT      RESOLU- 
TION 44— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT   RESOLUTION    TO    AU- 
THORIZE   THE    PRINTING    OP    A 
MANUSCRIPT     ENTITLED     "SEPA- 
RATION   OF    POWERS^^    raE 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES:    CASES 
AND  SELECTED  READINGS"  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT 
Mr     ERVIN    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
Hruska)    submitted  the  following  con- 
current  resolution    (S.  Con.  Res.   44); 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  OoN.  Res.  44 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  concurring),   That  the  manu- 
script entitled  "Separation  of  Po^e^f^l.^^ 
Independent   Agencies:    Cases  and  Selected 
Reamngs".  prepared  for  the  Subcominntee 
^^plrakon  ^Powers  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

SEC  2  There  shall  be  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  one 
thousand  additional  copies  of  the  document 
authorized  by  Section  1  of  this  concurrent 
resolution.  

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE    CX)NCtmBENT    RESOLUTION    41 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator;  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  SPARKMAN) ,  I  ask  unanimous 
concent  that,  at  the  next  Pr^^^f.  J^^ 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  murphy)  and  the  Senator  ^om 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  ,  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 41.  urging  the  adoption  of  poh- 
cies  to  offset  the  adverse  effects  of  gov- 
ernmental monetary  restrictions  upon 
the  housing  industry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Wltn- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOiroARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1969— AMENDMENTS 


AMXinncxirr  no.  aei 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  today  an  ammdmrat 
toS  2218  in  order  to  amend  Public  lAW 
81-874  the  act  which  provides  aid  to 
school 'districts  where  the  student  popu- 


lation is  increased  by  Federal  activlto^. 
My  amendment  would  expand  the  defi- 
nition of  Federal  activity  to  include  an 
Influx  of  ref  ugeee  admitted  from  anothei 
nation  to  this  country.  This  is  an  amaad- 
ment  to  S.  2218.  amendments  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 

of  1965. 

This  measure  would  amend  section 
3(b)  of  the  act  by  authorizing  Federal 
assistance  to  school  districts  where  free 
public  education  was  provided  to  the 
chUdren  of  refugees,  as  defined  by  the 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of 
1962  It  also  amends  section  3(c)  of  the 
act  by  stipulating  that  such  Federal 
assistance  shaU  be  made  available  only 
in  cases  where  the  number  of  refugee 
children  accounts  for  20  percent  or  more 
of  the  total  student  population. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  a 
companion  measure  to  a  bill  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Rep- 
resentative DoMDJicK  V.  Daniels,  Demo- 
crat 14th  District,  of  New  Jersey.  Repre- 
sentative Daniels'  district  includes  Union 
City  and  West  New  York,  N.J. :  two  towns 
where  a  sudden  and  dramatic  influx  of 
Cuban  refugees  has  put  a  tremendous 
strain  on  public  educational  faciUties. 
The  need  of  these  communities  is  great, 
and  the  educational  need  of  the  chUdren 
of  these  refugees  from  Castro's  Cuba  is 
greater  still. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  resetUed  refugee 
population  of  Union  City  is  greater  than 
that  found  in  44  of  the  50  States.  Be- 
cause of  these  extra  burdens  on  the  edu- 
cjaWonal  system,  chUdren  flnd  themselv^ 
going  to  school  in  attics,  basements  apd 
even  a  swimming  pool.  The  school  dis- 
tricts must  maintain  bilingual  mstruc- 
tors.  In  many  cases,  learning  disadvan- 
tages are  compounded;  the  chUdren  are 
miterate  in  both  Spanish  and  English. 

In  the  face  of  these  serious  problems, 
the  Federal  (Government  must  assume 
some  of  the  burden  of  educating  the  chU- 
dren of  refugees.  Entry  into  this  country 
was  a  demonstration  of  American  com- 
passion and  responsibility  for  oppressed 
peoples;  now.  we  must  back  up  our  con- 
cern with  assistance  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts where  the  burden  is  most  acute. 

Mr  President,  the  school  districts  of 
Union  City  and  West  New  York  have  pre- 
pared some  statistical  materials  to  lUus- 
trate  the  situation.  I  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  along 
with  the  text  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t«npore.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  received.  Panted  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  witiiout  ob- 
jection the  amendment  and  statistical 
materials  wUl  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  (No.  261)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PirtjUc  Welfare,  as  follows: 

Amendment   No.  261 
At  the  proper  place  In  the  blU.  Insert  the 

following  - 

•SECTTON  1.  Section  3(b)  of  the  Act  of  ^p- 
temWTo  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
Cong^Iss)  ■  is  ainended  by  strlldng  out  the 
s^Xlintence  and  inserting  Jn  /leu  '^^^^ j 
of  the  following:  The  CJommlssloner  shall 
^BO  detent  the  number  of  children  (other 
than  ChUdren  to  whom  subsection  (a)  or 
any  oUier  provision  of  this  subsection  ap- 
ples) who  were  in  average  dally  attendance 
Ke  Schools  of  a  local  educational  agency 
and  for  Whom  such  agency  provided  free 
^bUc   education,   during   such   fiscal    year. 
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and  who,  while  In  bttendance  at  such  schools 
resided  with  a  paient  who  was,  at  any  time 
during  the  three!  year  period  Immediately 
preceding  the  flsctel  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination Is  mide,  a  refugee  who  meets 
the  requirements  0f  secUon  2(b)  (3)  (A)  and 
(B)  of  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Act  of  1962. •. 

"SBC.  2.  Sectloit  a(c)  (2)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  (1)  by  mserting  before  'subsection 
(b)'  both  times  It  appears  the  following: 
■the  first  sentence  of,  and  (2)  by  inserting 
after  'to  whom  sijch  subeectlon'  the  follow- 
ing: 'or  such  sentence'. 

"Sec.  3.  Section  3(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"'(3)  No  local:  educational  agency  shall 
b«  entitled  to  receive  any  payment  for  a  fis- 
cal year  with  respect  to  a  number  of  children 
determined  unde^  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  uhless  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  were  in  average  daily  attendance 
to  whom  such  sentence  applies  amounts  to 
20  per  centiun  dr  more  of  the  number  of 
children  who  weite  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance during  sucl^  year  and  for  whom  such 
agency  provided  free  public  education,  but 
in  determining  tt|e  number  of  such  children 
under  such  second  sentence  no  child  shall 
b«  counted  with  fespect  to  whose  education 
a -paym*BX  was  niade  under  section  2(b)  (4) 
of  the  Migratlon^nd  Refugee  Assistance  Act 
of  1962.'  I 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  center  heading  of  section 
3  of  such  Act  is  .amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof   ';   RKruoKE  chudben". 


"(b)  The  center  heading  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  ';  mrvoEB  cmLDRKN'." 

The  statistical  material,  presented  by 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  is  as 
follows : 

I.  DATA  SUBMITTED  BY  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION,  UNION 
CITY  AND  WEST  NEW  YORK,  HUDSON  COUNTY,  N.J. 


UNION  CITY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  UNION  CITY,  NJ. 


Elementary 
schools 


Total 

enroll- 
ment 


Number 

children 

of  Cuban 

descent 


Number 
children 
whose 
parents 
are 
citizens 


Number 

children 

whose 

parents 
are  relu- 
gee/non- 

citizens 


City 


Total 

public  Number 

school  children 

enroll-  of  Cuban 

ment  descant 


Number 
Cuban 

children 
whose 

parents 
are 

refugee/ 


Number 

Cuban 

children 

whose 

parents 

are 

citizens  noncitlzens 


Edison 

Gjimore 

Hudson 

Jefferson... 
Roosevelt... 
Washington. 
R.  Waters... 


1.337 

565 

623 

817 

1,100 

1,035 

1.100 


424 
141 
146 
274 
681 
542 
553 


61 
12 
11 
43 
86 
77 
49 


363 
129 
135 
231 
595 
465 
504 


Total. 


6,587 


2,761 


339 


2,422 


High  schools 
Emerson... 
Union  Hill.. 


995 

1,073 


508 
183 


7 
44 


501 
139 


Unio«i  City 

West  New  York... 


8,655 
6.102 


3,452 
3,260 


390 
386 


ToUl 14,757 


6,712 


776 


3,062 
2.874 

5,936 


Total 

Grand  total. 


2,068 


691 


51 


640 


8,655 


3,452 


390 


3,062 


Elementary  schoo 


School  No.  1 . 
School  No.  3. 
School  No.  4 
SclUMi  No.  5. 
H.  U  Bain... 


Elementary  total 
High  school- 


Grand  total 


Percent  of  Cubai 
York   public 
Sept.   15,  1969 

Percent  of  Cubaii 
ents     are     citizens 
States    -. 


Survey:  Sept.  15. 1969,  total  public  school  enrollment,  number 
of  children  of  Cuban  descent,  number  of  Cuban  children  whose 
parents  are  citizens,  number  of  Cuban  children  whose  parents 
are  refugee/noncitizens. 

Percent  of  Cuban  students  in  total  pub- 
lic school  population  as  of  Sept.  15. 
1969    *5.4 

Percent  of  Cuban  students  whose  par- 
ents are  citizens  of  the  United  States.       12 

Percent  of  Cuban  students  whose  par- 
ents are  refugee/noncitizens 88 


Survey:  As  of  Sept.  15,  1969,  total  public  school  enrollment, 
number  children  of  Cuban  descent,  number  of  children  whose 
parentsarecitizens,  number  of  children  whose  parents  are  refu- 
gee/noncitizens. 

Percent  of  Cuban  students  In  Union  City 
public  school  population  as  of  Sept.  15, 
1969    - - - 40 

Percent  of  Cuban  students  whose  par- 
ents are  citizens  of  the  United  States..     12 

Percent  of  Cuban  students  whose  par- 
ents are  refugee/noncitizens 88 


CENSUS:  SPANISH  SPEAKING  PUPILS,  WEST  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  SEPTEMBER  24,  1969 
(Spanish  speaking  includes  those  who  speak  only  Spanish  as  well  as  those  who  can  communicate  in  English) 


Number 
Number  children  whose 
Number  children  whose       parents  are        Number  of 
Total       children  of        parents  are      refugee/non-  Spanish 

enrollment  Cuban  descent  citizens  citizens        Americans 


Number  of 

Cuban        Number  of 
Americans    Puerto  Ricans 


Spanish  total 


686 

475 

751 

1,496 

1,095 


238 
161 
446 
,145 
498 


48 
18 
48 
116 
57 


190 
143 
398 
1,029 
441 


13 
18 
13 
36 
42 


5 
12 
12 
11 
18 


19 
16 
14 
31 
14 


4,503 
1.599 


2,488 
772 


287 
99 


2,201 
673 


122 

51 


58 
20 


94 
36 


275 
207 
485 
1,223 
572 

2,762 
879 


6.102 


3,260 


386 


2.874 


173 


78 


130 


3,641 


students  In  West  New 
s4liool  population  as  of 


students  whose  par- 
of     the     United 


54 


12 


State 


Number  of  Percent  of 

resettlements  1960  population 


Percent  of  Cuba^  students  whose  par- 
ents are  refugee  noncitlzens 88 

n 

1.  Forty-four  fctates  have  fewer  resettle- 
ments than  Unl<ii  City.  The  exceptions  are: 
New  York.  NewiJersey.  California.  Illinois. 
Massachusetts,  Florida,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

2.  Four  states  have  more  than  Florida, 
which  has  8.037^  The  following  states  have 
more  cuban  refugees  than  Florida:  New  York 
(62,591),  New  .lersey  (38.901),  California 
(27.088) ,  nunols  ( 16,362) . 

3.  U.S.  cities  v^th  more  than  1,000  Cuban 
refugees : 


State 


California: 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco.. 
Colorado:  Denver... 

Washington.  D.C 

Florida:  Tampa 

Georgia:  Atlanta 

Illinois:  Chicago..   . 
Louisiana:  New  Orlean 


Massachusetts:  Boston 

3,721 

0.53 

1,055 

1.63 

New  Jersey: 

Elizabetli 

3,378 

3.13 

Hoboken 

1,110 

2.29 

Newark 

18.110 

4.46 

Union  City 

6.153 

11.79 

West  New  York 

3,740 

10.52 

New  York; 

Bronx                    ........ 

3.088 
6.706 

.21 

Brooklyn 

.25 

New  York 

42,340 
1.762 

2.49 

Pennsylvania:  Philadelphia 

.08 

Texas : 

Dallas 

1.518 

.22 

Houston : 

1.171 

.12 

S.  267.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Lt.  Col.  Sam- 
uel J.  Cole.  U.S.  Army  (retired) :  and 

S.J.  Res.  164.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 


DRAFT 


HEARINGS— SCHEDULE 
CHANGE 


Number  of  Percent  of 

resettlements  1960  population 


18. 293 
1.388 
1.117 
2.076 
2,657 
1,129 

15,062 
4,813 


a  74 

.18 
.22 
.27 
.96 
.23 
.42 
.76 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  October  31.  1969,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions: 

S.  73.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  and  exchange 
of  isolated  tracts  of  tribal  land  on  the  Rose- 
bud 310UX  Indian  Reservation.  South 
Dakoita"; 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
announce  a  schedule  and  witness  change 
for  the  hearings  on  the  administration 
of  the  Selective  Service  System.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  began  these  hearings  last 
week,  and  will  continue  them  through 
next  week. 

I  previously  announced  that  *he  hear- 
ings on  Tuesday,  November  4,  would 
start  at  10:30  a.m.  Instead,  the  hearings 
will  begin  at  2  p.m.,  and  will  be  held  in 
room  4200.  The  previously  announced 
witnesses  for  November  4,  Prof.  Gary 
Wamsley  and  Prof.  James  Davis,  will 
appear  at  that  time. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Marion  S.  Barry,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Pride,  Inc.,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  will  appear  as  a  witness. 
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JACK  ANDERSON  ARTICLE  ON  THE 
MENACE  OP  THE  PRIVATE  PLANE 
BASED  ON  IMPERFECT  RESEARCH 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  Jack 
Anderson  has  given  us  another  example 
of  the  shallow  depth  of  the  research  on 
which  he  bases  some  of  his  articles  that 
are    given    nationwide    publication.    In 
the  newspaper  supplement,  Parade,  of 
Sunday,  October  26,  Mr.  Anderson's  ar- 
ticle was  titled:  "The  Growing  Menace 
of  the  Private  Plane."  It  contains  such 
scare  statements  as  the  following  open- 
ing lines: 

An  unseen  pUot  hovers  In  the  crowded 
skies  above  the  nation's  airports.  He  is  there 
with  the  official  consent  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. His  name  is  Instant  death. 

The  next  time  this  sinister  pilot  strikes, 
the  chances  are  he  will  be  flying  a  private 
plane. 

Further  on  in  the  ai-ticle,  he  really 
demonstrates  his  disdain  for  the  facts 
in  discussing  the  tragic  accident  which 
occurred  on  September  9,  1969,  near  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  Anderson  states,  flatly: 
It  was  a  student,  with  only  38  hours  in 
ihe  air  who  rammed  into  an  alrUner  In 
September  over  the  IndianapoUs  airport 
while  malting  a  practice  pass  at  the  runway. 
The  student  and  82  persons  aboard  the  air- 
liner were  killed. 

If  he  had  bothered  to  check  the  facts. 
Jack  Anderson  would  have  found  that 
the  accident  did  not  happen  "over  the 
Indianapolis  airport."  as  he  says  it  did, 
but  actually  happened  20  miles  away 
from  the  airport,  a  considerable  dis- 
tance outside  the  traffic  pattern  of  that 
airport. 

Mr.  Anderson's  language  conjures  up 
an  image  of  the  private  plane  deliber- 
ately diving  into  the  airliner,  seeimngly 
in  a  race  to  see  who  would  reach  the 
runway  first.  Again,  this  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts  uncovered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  investiga- 
tion following  the  accident.  The  subse- 
quent findings  of  this  Investigation  re- 
veal that  it  is  more  likely  that  the  de- 
scending airliner,  flying  several  tunes 
faster  than  the  private  plane,  struck  the 
light  plane  which  had  been  flying  at  a 
lower  altitude  than  the  airliner. 

Anderson  further  demonstrates  his 
lack  of  knowledge  on  aviation  matters 
when  he  makes  the  following  statement: 
Pew  private  planes  are  equipped  with 
radar,  to  act  as  extra  eyes  for  the  pilot.  And 
few  private  planes  carry  transponders,  which 
return  a  strong,  clear  signal  to  air  controllers 
on  the  ground. 


Mr.  President,  not  even  the  radars 
carried  on  our  largest  commercial  air- 
liners are  designed  to  spot  other  aircraft. 
Unlike  the  large,  ground-based  radars, 
airborne  radar  is  designed  and  used  to 
help  the  pilot  avoid  bad  weather  and 
navigate  around  thunderstorms. 

With  regard  to  the  niunber  of  planes 
equipped  with  transponders,  Mr.  Ander- 
son should  have  checked  the  breakdown 
between  commercial  and  private  avia- 
tion. He  would  have  found  that  98  per- 
cent of  all  the  aircraft  in  the  country 
consist  of  general  aviation,  very  few  of 
which  are  used  purely  for  pleasure.  These 
general  aviation  aircraft  owners  have 
now  purchased  10  times  as  many  trans- 
ponders as  all  the  airline  transiorts  in 


the  world  ^ded  together.  If  every  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft  owner  with  Interest 
in  using  any  one  of  the  120  proposed  hub 
airports  should  buy  and  use  a  transpon- 
der on  IFR  flights,  there  would  be  a  com- 
plete breakdown  in  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol systems.  At  the  present  time,  If  a 
pilot  is  flying  VFR  in  the  New  York  or 
Boston   areas  with   a  transponder  and 
asks  for  radar  advice  for  collision  avoid- 
ance, the  ground  operator  generally  says 
that  they  are  too  busy  to  give  It  and  then 
asks  that  the  pilot  turn  off  his  trans- 
ponder as  It  is  interfering  with  IFR  op- 
erations. If  this  is  true  at  the  present 
time,  imagine  the  chaos  that  would  exist 
If  the  proposed  FAA  regulation  is  adopted 
requiring     all     private     planes     to     be 
equipped  with  and  use  a   transponder 
around  all  hub  airports. 

The  aviation  editor  of  the  Wichita 
Eagle  and  Wichita  Beacon,  Mr.  Arnold 
Lewis,  did  some  in-depth  checking  on 
the  charges  of  villainy  made  against  pri- 
vate aviation  by  Mr.  Anderson  and  came 
up  with  some  Interesting  findings.  For 
one  thing,  he  discovered  that  the  photo- 
graph at  the  beginning  of  the  Anderson 
article  was  apparently  Intended  to  de- 
pict five  of  the  types  of  aircraft  which 
constitute  "The  Growing  Menace  of  the 
Private  Plane."  Checking  the  official  FAA 
records  on  each  of  the  aircraft  pictured, 
Mr.  Lewis  found  that  each  one  was 
equipped  with  transponder,  radar,  dis- 
tance measuring  equipment,  autopilot, 
redundant  communications,  and  naviga- 
tion systems,  and  "in  essence  were 
equipped  comparably  or  better  than  the 
two  commercial  jetliners  shown  In  the 
background." 

Mr.  Lewis  also  points  out  that  Jack 
Anderson  appears  uninformed  on  exactly 
what  general  aviation  is  and  the  prog- 
ress being  made  through  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  the  entire  aviation  community 
and  Federal  Government  toward  a  mod- 
em and  workable  airport-airways  sys- 
tem. Or,  that  private  planes,   serving 
10,000  U.S.  airports  annually  carry  as 
many  or  more  people  than  all  domestic 
commercial  airlines  using  approximately 
650  airports.  He  points  out  that  indeed, 
these  private  planes  are  waiting  for  the 
navigation,  air  traffic  control,  and  Fed- 
eral communications  system  to  catch  up 
so  equipment  they  have  installed  can  be 
used  on  any  airport  in  the  United  States. 
Most  businesses  and  corporations  utiliz- 
ing their  own  private  aircraft  today  also 
are  heavy  users  of  the  commercial  air- 
lines. Therefore,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, air  safety  is  of  vital  concern  to 
everyone. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  Mr.  Ander- 
son's article  for  Parade  magazine  is  a 
good  example  of  the  old  axiom  which 
says:  "A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing."  It  is  doubly  true  when  the  shal- 
lowness of  that  knowledge  appears  in 
public  print. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  An- 
derson's article  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
together  with  the  very  well  done  critique 
by  Mr.  Arnold  Lewis  entitled,  "Is  Private 
Plane  VlUain  of  Sky.  or  Victim  of  Out- 
dated System,"  published  in  the  Wichita 
Eagle  of  October  26,  1969,  and  a  letter 
to  the  editor  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Sunday,  November  2, 1969,  written 
by  Fletcher  Cox,  Jr.,  assistant  director. 


publications  and  promotion,  National 
Business  Aircraft  Association,  which  I 
believe  Is  very  pertinent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items  re- 
quested were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Parade,  Oct.  26,  1969] 
The  Growing  Menace  or  the  Private  Plane 
( By  Jskck  Anderson ) 
Washington,  D.C. — An  unseen  pilot  hovers 
In  the  crowded  skies  above  the  nation's  air- 
ports. He  is  there  with  the  official  consent  of 
the  U.S.  government.  His  name  is  Instant 
death. 

The  next  time  this  sinister  pilot  strikes, 
the  chances  are  he  will  be  flying  a  private 
plane.  In  1968,  there  were  38  midair  colli- 
sions, all  involving  at  least  one  private  plane. 
In  another  1128  reported  near-misses  the 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  these  brushes 
with  death  involved  private  planes.  And  avia- 
tion officials  are  afraid  to  guess  how  many 
more  close  calls  were  never  reported.  Over 
the  nation's  six  busiest  airports,  private  air- 
craft were  present  in  four  out  of  every  five 
near-misses. 

Yet  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminlstrauon— 
the  traffic  police  of  the  skies— still  allows 
small  private  planes  to  cut  into  the  com- 
mercial flight  patterns  and  to  use  the  facili- 
ties of  our  great  Jetports.  This  Is  akin  to  per- 
mitting cyclists  to  use  the  busy  freeways  with 
full  rights  to  take  over  the  traffic  lanes. 

Today,  with  airline  loads  at  an  all-time 
peak  and  private  aviation  mushrooming,  pi- 
lots live  in  constant  fear  of  the  airborne 
fender  scrapings  that  can  take  a  hundred 
lives  in  a  flash.  As  airplanes  continue  to  sup- 
plant other  carriers  as  the  key  meanj  of  inter- 
city transportation,  the  dangers  mulUply.^ 
Spokesmen  for  both  the  airlines  and  private 
aviation  say  there  are  solutions  to  the  crisis. 
But  they  insist  the  PAA  lacks  the  courage 
to  order  them. 

The  most  timid  moves  by  the  PAA  to  limit 
the  use  of  major  airports  has  brought  storms 
of  protest  from  the  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pi- 
lots Association,  an  effective,  heavily  financed 
lobby  of  private  fliers.  Whenever  they  believe 
their  freedom  of  the  skies  Is  In  jeopardy,  they 
dont  hesitate  to  use  their  money  and  muscle, 
through  AOPA,  to  bring  pressure  upon  the 
FAA 

AOPA  headquarters  has  Invested  heavily  in 
modern  equipment.  Including  new-genera- 
tion computers,  to  maintain  its  membership 
lists  and  to  handle  its  mails.  Yet  many  pri- 
vate planes,  whose  owners  help  pay  for 
AOPA's  fancy  clerical  equipment,  aren't 
equipped  to  meet  the  dangers  in  the  skies. 
It  is  also  beyond  contention  that  many  pri- 
vate pilots  lack  the  skill  and  training  to 
navigate  safelv  in  the  traffic  jams  around  the 
big  airports.  Yet  they  cut  in  and  out  of  the 
traffic  patterns,  and  their  presence  creates  a 
constant  peril. 

Meanwhile,  more  and  more  private  citizens 
are  obtaining  pilots'  licenses.  There  are  al- 
ready more  than  125,000  private  planes  in 
the  U  S.,  and  experts  expect  the  number  to 
double  in  the  next  decade.  Some  are  used  for 
sport,  others  for  commerce. 

While  commercial  pilots  constantly  work 
to  keep  and  Improve  their  skills— they  would 
lose  their  jobs  if  they  didn't— many  weekend 
fliers   are   unaware   of   new   regulations   and 


procedures.  "It  Is  one  thing  to  be  a.iile  to 
learn  to  fly."  said  one  aviation  official,  but 
that  isn't  enough.  In  today's  air  environ- 
ment, you  must  also  know  the  ever-changing 
rules  for  flying  In  terminal  airspace." 

Many  of  the  FAA  rules  smack  of  the  days 
of  open  cockpits  and  dashing  men  in  leather 
helmets  and  flowing  scarves.  Air  routes  are 
marked  by  navigation  aids  or  visual  check- 
points. If  two  small  planes  should  be  headed 
for  the  same  destination,  each  would  be  ex- 
pected to  fly  over  the  same  checkpoints. 
It  is  much  like  sailing  a  boat  from  one  buoy 
to  another.  Should  a  number  of  planes  con- 
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verge  on  the  dteckpolnt  at  the  same  time, 
at  roughly  the  same  altitude,  danger  la  In- 
escapable. 

Pew  private  planes  are  equipped  with  ra- 
dar, to  act  aa  extra  eyes  for  the  pilot.  And  few 
private  planes  carry  transponders,  which 
return  a  strong,  clear  signal  to  air  controllers 
on  the  ground.  Many  private  pilots  are  so 
luiskllled  or  cayeless  In  the  use  of  their  ra- 
dios that  they  fall  to  keep  the  controllers 
Informed  of  thair  positions  In  the  air. 

Probably  the  greatest  threat  to  air  safety 
Is  the  private  pilot  who  decides  to  go  on  a 
lark  m  the  sklet  after  drinking.  Commercial 
pilots  aren't  aUbwed  to  drink  before  flying. 
But  autopsies  performed  on  pilots  from  683 
fatal  private  pUme  crashes  In  1968  indicate 
that  as  many  bb  300  had  been  drinking.  Of 
these  accident^  officials  said  that  alcohol 
was  the  cause  ()f  46  "beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt."  No  alcohol  was  found  In  the  blood  of 
commercial  pilots  killed  In  crashes. 

The  PAA  statistics  take  into  account  only 
those  private  pilots  whose  blood-alcohol  level 
was  05  percent  or  higher.  Because  the  effects 
of  tklcohol  are  (auItlpUed  at  high  altitudes, 
one  drink — whl|:h  would  not  bring  the  al- 
cohol level  to  .0$  percent — Is  often  enough  to 
slow  a  pilot's  re^exes. 

Airline  travelers  have  frequently  been  an- 
noyed when  their  takeoff  was  held  up  while  a 
'smallt  •private  jhlp  taxied  up  to  the  run- 
-way.  Bat  private  planes  contribute  much 
more  distress  to  the  airlines  than  Just  delays. 
PAA  flies  reveal  that  many  crashes  emd  near- 
crashes  are  caused  by  pilots  who  are  preoc- 
cupied with  training  lessons.  Strangely 
enough,  PAA  rujes  allow  students  to  practice 
In  the  most  heavily  traveled  airlanes.  It  was  a 
student,  with  otily  38  hours  in  the  air,  who 
rammed  into  aii  airliner  In  September  over 
the  Indianapolis  airport  while  making  a  prac- 
tice pass  at  the  irunway.  The  student  and  83 
persona  aboard  the  airliner  were  killed 

IT     MTJST     STOP 

Cksmmerclal  pilots  are  acutely  aware  of  the 
dangers  surrounding  them.  "The  mix  of  large 
and  small  plane*  cannot  continue,"  said  Rob- 
ert Rockwell,  a  Horth west-Orient  captain  who 
also  flies  his  ow*  small  plane.  "  A  lot  of  these 
little  planes  ar^  flown  by  people  with  little 
experience,  and|  they  are  plenty  busy  just 
keeping  their  plane  at  the  right  speed  and 
In  the  right  plafe  at  the  right  time.  The  air 
Is  full  of  smoke; and  industrial  haze,  and  it's 
not  always  easy'  to  spot  another  plane,  espe- 
cially a  small  oije.  Say  I  want  to  fly  my  light 
plane  from  Minneapolis  to  Chicago.  It  may 
cost  me  a  little  ^Ime,  but  I'll  stay  away  from 
O'Hare  (one  of; the  world's  most  congested 
airports)  and  fljt  around  to  an  outlying  fleld. 
I  have  every  right  to  land  at  OTEIare,  but  I 
don't  want  to  ^t  in  the  way.  It  Isn't  pru- 
dent." 

As  always,  thq  AOPA  Is  vocal  in  Its  defense 
of  its  members.  "Por  some  reason,  whenever 
there's  a  midair  collision  between  a  large 
commercial  linef  and  a  small  private  plane, 
it's  always  the  Small  plane  that  crashes  into 
the  big  one,  neter  the  other  way  around,  at 
least  according  io  the  press  and  pollOcians," 
Charles  Spence.,  an  AOPA  official,  charged. 
"In  fact,  the  collision  is  often  the  fault  at 
the  commercial  airliner,  as  recent  reports  of 
the  National  TVansportatlon  Safety  Board 
investigations  spaw.  Unfortunately,  it  takes 
from  a  year  to  'ta  year  and  a  half  from  the 
time  of  a  collislbn  until  the  NTSB's  investi- 
gation is  complied;  by  then  the  crash  Is  no 
longer  news  andjnobody  cares." 

Spence  cited  two  crashes — one  In  Urbana. 
Ohio,  in  1967  Involving  a  commercial  Jet 
and  a  small  pljme;  another  in  B411waukee, 
Wis.,  in  1968  ))etween  a  commercial  prop 
plane  and  a  private  craft.  Both  were  even- 
tually blamed  o»  the  commercial  pilots. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  collisions, 
however,  are  traced  to  errors  by  private  pi- 
lots. Indeed,  m^t  take  place  between  two 
private  planes,  ^d  conditions  at  many  air- 
ports, which  haindle  only  private  craft,  are 


little  short  of  chaotic.  Pilots  land  tb«lr 
planes  at  whim,  often  cutting  each  other  off 
in  a  race  for  the  runway. 

The  PAA  prop>oeed  last  year  that  only 
planes  actually  landing  or  taking  off  be  al- 
lowed in  the  airspace  around  the  nation's  33 
busiest  airports.  The  suggestion  brought  im- 
mediate growls  of  displeasure  from  the  AOPA. 
The  PAA  promptly  caved  in,  putting  the  ban 
on  only  five  airports.  That  ban  expires  in 
December. 

rAA   BI.A>CB> 

One  of  the  people  ouraged  by  PAA's  lack 
of  action  is  Bmy  Tannen,  president  of  a 
broadcasting  chain.  PoUowlng  the  Indian- 
apolis collision,  he  wrote  PAA  Administrator 
Jack  Shaffer:  "The  PAA  Is  clearly  responsible 
for  this  and  other  crashes  because  of  its  re- 
fusal to  take  action  on  recommendations 
which  had  been  made  to  the  PAA  months 
ago.  Some  of  these  recommendations  do  not 
require  money — Just  the  guts  to  require  small 
planes  to  fly  in  patterns  that  will  keep  them 
completely  away  from  the  approaches  of  the 
large  commercial  airplanes."  Mr.  Ttmnen's 
interest  Is  understandable.  His  son,  Richard, 
was  a  passenger  on  the  downed  Indianapolis 
airliner. 

[Recently,  under  mounting  pressure,  the 
PAA  moved  to  cut  midair  crashes  by  propos- 
ing restricted  zones  around  the  nation's  22 
busiest  airports  In  which  only  electronically 
equipped  aircraft  would  be  permitted  to  fly 
under  strict  air  traffic  control.] 

Meanwhile,  every  air  traveler  in  the  nation 
moves  through  the  clouds  in  constant  danger 
of  meeting  that  sinister  unseen  pilot  in  a  pri- 
vate plane. 

[Prom  the  Wichita  (Kan^.)    Eagle.  Oct.  26, 

1969] 
Is  P*RIVATB  Planx  VttUAN  OP  Sky,  OK  Vicmi 

OF    OtTTDATED    SYSTEM? 

(By   Arnold   Lewis) 

The  private  plane — menace  or  whipping 
boy? 

Despite  continiilng  progress  toward  de- 
veloping and  updating  an  antiquated  na- 
tional airport-airways  system,  the  name-call- 
ing goes  on. 

Latest  in  the  periodic  verbal  bursts  of  flak 
at  so-called  general  aviation  appears  In  the 
Parade  lifagazine  Sunday  supplement  of  The 
Wichita  Eagle  and  The  Beacon. 

Authored  by  Drew  Pearson's  protege.  Jack 
Anderson,  'The  Growing  Menace  of  the  Pri- 
vate Plane"  labels  general  aviation  as  primary 
vUlaln  in  the  turmoil  created  by  overtaxed 
airports  and  navigational  airways. 

"His  name  is  instant  death,"  the  article 
said  of  the  private  pilot  hovering  "un- 
seen ...  in  the  crowded  skies. 

Anderson  maintains  private  pilots  are  In- 
volved in  four  out  of  five  near-misses  over  the 
nation's  six  busiest  airports  and  says  they 
heavily  Snance  a  Washington  lobby  to  pre- 
serve freedom  of  the  skies. 

Apparently  unknown  to  Anderson  is  ex- 
actly what  general  aviation  Is  and  the  prog- 
ress being  made  through  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  entire  aviation  commiuiity  and  federal 
government  toward  a  modem  and  workable 
national  airport-airways  system. 

In  1968  there  were  more  than  124,000  "pri- 
vate" planes  In  the  U.S.  civil  fleet,  ranging 
from  small,  two-place  Cessna  150s  in  the 
810,000  price  range,  on  up  to  the  $4  million 
to  $5  million  Boeing  737  business  Jet. 

Serving  some  10,000  U.S.  airports,  private 
planes  annually  carry  as  many  or  more  peo- 
ple than  all  domestic  commercial  airlines 
using  approximately  650  airp>ortB. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  general  aviation 
fleet,  the  sophisticated  business  Jet  serves  as 
Just  that,  a  business  tool  for  corporations 
large  and  small.  Its  value  often  being  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  computer. 

At  the  lower  end,  two-place  trainers  turn 
out  an  ever-Increasing  number  of  pilots, 
many  going  on  to  serve  as  pUots  for  the 
nation's  airlines. 


In  between,  usee  to  which  general  aviation 
aircraft  are  put  are  as  wide  and  varied  as 
the  Imagination  of  their  owners. 

They  patrol  petrolevim  pipelines,  provide 
quick  transportation  for  the  sick  and  injured, 
haul  freight,  double  the  effectiveness  and 
mobility  of  the  businessmen,  serve  as  aerial 
taxlcabe  and  provide  recreation. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  facing  aviation 
today,  however,  is  capacity.  Airport  and  air- 
way navigational  and  control  facilities  have 
Just  not  kept  pace  with  Increased  aircraft 
fleets  and  increased  utilization. 

Contacted  by  The  Wichita  Eagle  for  their 
reaction  to  the  Parade  article  were  Frank  s. 
Hedrick.  president  of  Beech  Aircraft  Corp.; 
Dwane  L.  Wallace,  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive of  Cessna  Aircraft  Co.,  and  Malcolm  Har- 
ned,  executive  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Lear  Jet  Industries  Ino. 

All  agreed  that  use  of  the  nation's  airspace 
was  a  partnership  propoeltlon  and  noted  that 
considerable  rapport  had  developed  this  year 
between  general  aviation  and  the  public  air 
carriers. 

Industrial  and  government  officials  are 
clearly  aware  of  the  solution:  more  concrete 
for  existing  airports,  new  satellite  airports 
for  general  aviation,  additional  air  traffic  con- 
trollers, more  modern  radar  and  tracking 
equipment  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air,  im- 
proved navigation  systems  to  provide  better 
separation  between  aircraft  and  specific  ap- 
proach and  departure  corridors  at  major  air- 
ports (to  segregate  aircraft  according  to  class 
and  performance.) 

The  question  being  pursued  by  all  parties 
Involved  is  how  to  accompUah  these  gorils 
and  to  decide  who  is  going  to  pay  the  bill — a 
ticklish  and  lengthy  process  when  dealing 
with  powerful  and  varied  interest  groups. 

All  sides  in  the  issue  understand,  however, 
they  win  have  to  "give"  a  little,  both  In  terms 
of  dollars  and  In  terms  of  some  of  the  "free- 
doms" they  now  enjoy  in  operation  of  their 
aircraft. 

Over  the  long  range,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's airport-airways  bill,  currently  be- 
fore Congress,  would  go  far  to  relieve  the 
congestion  pwoblem. 

Based  on  user  charges  to  finance  a  major 
portion  of  the  program,  the  bill  would  assess 
general  aviation  nine  cents  per  gallon  on  all 
aviation  fuel  (currently  two  cents  nonrefund- 
able). Including  Jet  fuel,  which  Is  not  now 
taxed  federally.  It  would  impose  an  8  per 
cent  tax  on  all  airline  tickets  (currently  5 
per  cent)  and  a  5  per  cent  tJix  on  all  air 
freight  way  bills. 

One  alternate  proposal  has  been  made  by 
the  Hoiise  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which 
would  Include  an  annual  registration  fee  to 
all  aircraft  according  to  weight,  in  addition 
to  a  seven-cents  per  gallon  fuel  tax  tor  gen- 
eral aviation. 

It  appears,  now.  that  the  Nixon  bill,  in  one 
form  or  other,  will  make  it  through  Congress, 
possibly  this  year. 

In  the  more  immediate  future,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  Is  attempting 
to  formulate  regulations  which  would  seg- 
regate different  classes  of  aircraft  In  high 
density  hub  airport  areas  to  reduce  the  pos- 
slWUty  of  In-fllght  colllslonB. 

Included  is  a  proposal  that  would  require 
all  aircraft  be  equipped  with  transponders — 
an  electronic  device  which  returns  a  positive 
signal  from  the  aircraft  to  interrogating 
ground  radar,  th\is  facilitating  positive  air 
traffic  control  identification. 

In-fllght  collisions,  such  as  that  of  Sep>t.  9 
between  an  Allegany  Airlines  DC-9  and  a 
Piper  Cherokee  which  claimed  83  lives,  add 
new  fuel  to  the  airport-airways  Issue. 

And,  when  a  small  general  aviation  aircraft 
Is  involved,  the  finger  Invariably  is  pointed 
toward  the  "little"  plane  by  initial  press  re- 
ports. 

Reaction  holds  the  light  aircraft  bad  no 
right  to  be  there,  regardless  who  was  at  fault. 

The  Parade  article  declared :  "It  was  a  stu- 
dent  with   only   38   hours   In   the  air  who 
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rammed  into  an  alrUner  in  September  over 
thT^dlanapoUs  airport  while  making  a  prac- 
tice pass  at  the  runway." 

AotuSly   the   accident   occurred   sMne  20 
mites  southeast  of  the  airport.  Subsequent 

occurring  in  the  United  States  during  1968, 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
(NT8B).  which  investigates  all  fatal  air  ac- 
cidents, found  PAA's  air  traffic  control  system 
was  involved  in  at  least  seven. 

And  in  all  seven,  traffic  congestion,  control 
tower  visibility  and  human  performance  liml- 
tations.  plus  inadequacy  of  VPR  aircraft 
onerating  under  "see  and  be  seen"  visual 
fllKht  rules)  traffic  flow  procedures  were 
found  contributory  to  the  chain  of  events 
leading  up  to  collision. 

■In-fUght  collisions  are  very  rare  at  air- 
ports where  traffic  flow  Is  dUected  inf  POf" 
tlve   and   orderly   manner,"   the   NTSB   ae- 

'^  ni  the  analysis,  NTSB  said  six  of  the  38 
collisions  occurred  on  or  above  an  airport, 
12  vrtthln  the  airport  traffic  pattern,  five 
within  two  miles  of  the  airport  and  10  acci- 
dents more  than  five  miles  from  the  airport. 
The  collisions  Involved  76  Individual  air- 
craft and  71  fatalities,  although  passengers 
and  crew  members  totaled  246. 

Of  the  aircraft,  three  were  commercial  air- 
liners, one  a  military  fighter  and  two  were 
eUders— the  remainder  being  powered  general 
Iviatlon  aircraft.  One  collision,  incidentally, 
involved  two  planes  being  used  to  herd  horses 
in  Wyoming.  ^^  _.        .  _ 

Twenty-one  aircraft  were  described  as  be- 
ing on  pleasure  flights,  while  20  were  en- 
gaged in  some  form  of  flight  instruction. 
The  NTSB  concluded:  ^  „„. 

•■While  there  was  no  evidence  of  adverse 
weather  having  been  a  significant  factor  in 
anv  of  the  38  in-fllght  collision  accidents, 
haze  and-or  smoke  were  Ukely  to  have  been 
in  the  area  in  sU  instances;  precipitation, 
showery  in  nature,  was  probably  in  the  gen- 
eral area  in  11  cases. 

"All  38  collisions,  however,  occurred  dur- 
\ng  dayUght  hours  under  VPR  condiUons 
Icluing  above  1.000  feet  and  vislbUlty  more 
than  three  miles) . 

"It  was  noted  most  collisions  occurred  in 
areas  and  periods  of  greatest  general  aviation 
activity  and  the  most  likely  time  and  place 
for  collisions  to  occur  would  be  on  brtgnt 
clear  Sunday  afternoons  in  August  at  un- 
controlled airports,"  NTSB  said. 

A  common  misconception  among  laymen, 
including  the  Parade  '^t*'-  ^^  *^*  ™f " 
equipment  on  aircraft  is  used  for  spotting 
other  aircraft.  ,  „_^ 

Stated  Parade:  "Pew  private  planes  are 
equipped  with  radar,  to  act  as  extra  eyes  for 

'^^No'r^do  any  commercial  alriiners  have  these 
extra  "eyes."  Aircraft  radar  is  for  weathw 
avoidance  and  does  not  detect  other  aircraft^ 
Parade  also  pointed  out  that  the  private 
pilot  who  decides  to  go  on  a  laxk  ^^  t^^^^f 
after  drinking  .  .  .  Is  .  .  .  probably  the  great- 
est threat  to  air  safety." 

It  added  that  autopsies  performed  on  pi- 
lots from  the  692  fatal  general  aviation  acci- 
dents during  1968  "indicate  that  as  mwiy  as 
200  had  been  drinking.  Of  these  accidents^ 
officials  said  that  alcohol  was  the  cause  of  46 
'beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.'  " 

AS  recently  as  September,  ^o'^ef''-  ""■ 
nard  Boyle,  NTSB  chief  of  the  Safety  Anal- 
ysis Division,  said  he  believed  o'^y  ^^«°^«^1 
^ntage  of  private  pilots  fly  after  drt^kii^K- 
in  each  of  the  pest  three  years  he  said 
alcohol  has  been  attributed  to  6V2  to  7 
per  cent  of  fatal  private  plane  crashes^ 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  National  Salety 
Coimcil  states  that  alcohol  ,f*aWy  is  a 
factor  in  at  least  haU  of  aU  fatal  motor 
vehicle  accidents. 


Actually,  the  accident  rate  of  ge°«8i  «*;»*: 
tlon    aircraft    is    decreasing— 5,069     or    136 

accidents  per  every  one  «""o«  ^i^^^'or™!  to 
flown  in  1968,  compared  with  6.116,  or  1. 78 
accidents  per  million  miles  flown  In  1967. 
^e  number  of  fatal  accidents  however 
increased  from  603,  or  .18  per  mllUon  miles 
flown,  in  1967,  to  692,  or  .19  per  million 
miles  flown  in  1968. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  9  per  cent 
increase  In  the  general  aviation  fl^t-from 
114  186  in  1967,  to  124,237  in  1968— and  a 
corresponding  9  per  cent  increase  1^  the  mllee 
flown  by  general  aviation  aircraft,  acoord- 
fngT  Avlftion  Data  Service  (ADS)  Wichita^ 
Again  for  comparison,  some  26  mill  on 
,26  5  per  cent)  of  the  nation's  102.1  mlUlon 
motor  vehicles  in  1968  were  involved  in  acci- 
dents accounting  for  56,200  motor  vehicle 
deaths,  acooMlng  to  National  Safety  Council 

*^^re  were  14.5  accidents  per  one  nalllicm 
miles  driven  by  motor  vehicles  and  .04  fatali- 
ties per  million  mUes  driven. 

The  PAA  categorizes  all  nonali-line  and 
nonmiUtary  aircraft  in  the  United  States 
as  general  aviation,  or  "private'  aircraft.  Its 
own  fleet  numbers  more  than  100. 

Of  the  24  million  general  aviation  hours 
flown  in  1968,  as  a  point  In  fact,  69  per  cent 
were  for  business  purposes  and  31  per  cent 
could  be  labeled  "personal  use  of  aircraft, 
according  to  ADS. 

The  picture  appearing  at  the  top  of  the 
Parade  article  apparently  was  Intended  to 
depict  the  "private"  plane  menace. 

A  check  of  records  maintained  on  each 
aircraft  flown  in  the  civil  system  revealed 
that  all  aircraft  pictured  have  transponders, 
radar,  dUtance  measuring  equlimient.  auto- 
pilots redundant  communications  and  navi- 
eatlon  systems  and,  in  essence,  v^re  equipped 
comparably  or  better  than  the  two  conuner- 
clal  jetliners  shown  In  the  background. 

The  five  "private"  aircraft  in  the  picture 
represent    a    transportaUon    investment    by 
"private"  businesses  of  $7.2  million,  of  which 
nearly  $1  million  U  represented  by  the  cost 
of    electronic    communication    and    naviga- 
tion equipment  alone.  „„,,.,„„ 
indeed,  these   private   planes   are   waiting 
for   the    navigation,   air   traffic    control    and 
federal  communications  system  to  catch  up 
so  equipment  they  have  installed  can  be  used 
on  any  airport  in  the  U.S.  ^,,,^„„ 
Most  businesses  and  corporations  utilizing 
their    own    private    aircraft    today    also    are 
heavy  users  of  the  cocamerclal  airlines. 

Whether  public  or  private,  air  safety  is  a 
vital  concern  to  all. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Nov.  2. 

1960] 

PRIVATE  Planes  and  Their  Sattty  Record 

Your  edition  of  Oct.  26  carried  the  Parade 

Magazine    which    published    "The    Growing 

iSenacTof    the    Private    Plane."    by    Jack 

"^AcSy,  the  greatest  menace  to  aviation 
safetris  this  kind  of  Inaccurate  and  sensa- 
tional Writing.  It  wUl  be  a  s^vice  to  the 
pubUc  and  to  aviation  If  you  will  P^blisb  the 
foUowlng  attempt  to  undo  the  damage  done 
by  MiTAnderson  and  Parade.  Here  are  Just 
five  errors  of  fact: 

1  The  private  airplane  and  airliner  did 
not  collide  over  the  Indianapolis  airport,  but 
some  20  miles  away  from  the  airport. 

2  The  private  airplane's  pUot  was  not 
"making  a  practice  pass  at  the  ninway^  He 
w^mlking  a  cross-country  flight  on  a  flight 
pl^^  far  as  has  been  determined,  he  was 
just  where  he  was  supposed  to  be. 

3  Airborne  radar  In  clvU  aircraft  does  not 
act  as^'extra  eyes  for  the  pUot."  «  «locs  not 
picture  other  aircraft.  Its  purpose  Is  to  pick 
out  areas  of  heaviest  precipitation  In  thun- 

"^T  T^AA  "ban"  at  five  airports  does  not 


reserve  the  surrounding  airspace  o^^J  J°^ 
Dlanes  landing  or  taking  off.  The  "bwi  U 
^ctu'ly  a  i^e  which  limit,  the  number  o 
landings  and  takeoffs  e»f*  hour  under  in- 
Btrument  flight  rules.  PAA  instituted  the 
^le  t^  mlntolze  delays  (which  it  ha.  not 
done),  rather  than  for  safety. 

5  Present  rules  do  not  allow  sinall  pri- 
vate planes  to  cut  into  the  commercial  flight 
^tteVns."  Federal  Mr  Regulations  sp«:lfl- 
^lly  prohibit  any  aircraft's  "cutting  into' 
?he  pa^h  of  any  other.  Incidentally,  there  are 
no  "commercial  flight  patterns." 

Both  Parade  and  Mr.  Anderson  have  pre- 
judged the  findings  of  the  National  Trans- 
porfatlon  Safety  Board,  w^lch  U  tr^ng  to 
Mtabllsh  Bpeclflcally  what  did  happen  In 
that  tragic  collision. 

This  kind  of  sensationalism  threatens  avi- 
ation safety  becauM  it  leads  to  unthinking 
demands      that     somethlng-anyt/Hn9/--be 
done,   and   to   hasty   steps   on  the   part  of 
FAA   in  response  to  public      P«!f^«,   ^^ 
18  rushing  ahead  right  now  with  its  pro- 
posJi  high  density  "tennlnal  control  area' 
rule,  the  application  of  which  could  actu- 
allv    increase    hazards    near    some    airports 
S  not  done  carefully  and  deliberately.  The 
"terminal    control    area"    rule    will    put    a 
CTeatlv    expanded    umbrella    of    controlled 
Urspace  around  certain  major  hub  airporxs^ 
But  aircraft  bound  for  other  airports  under 
these  control  umbrellas  may  .^^ave  the  air- 
space they  use  severely  curtailed,  in  which 
else  the  danger  of  collisions  at  those  air- 
ports will  increase. 

■Private  planes"  run  the  gamut  from  Piper 
cubs  to  intercontinental  business  Jets 

Private  planes"  Includes  the  2,500  aircraft 
used  by  members  of  the  National  Business 
^raft  ^soclatlon.  These  aircraft  are 
^own  by  professional  pilots  with  a  minimum 
of  Icoiiierclal  license  and  instrument  rat- 
ine Most  of  these  aircraft  have  electronic 
JJulpm^nt  equal  to  that  of  the  alrUner. 
Many  have  equipment  superior  to  airliners . 
and  more  of  it.  .  . 

Recently,  141  corporate  members  of  ^^^A 
received  Flying  Safety  Awards  reco^^- 
Ing  the  accumulation  of  more  than  MS- 
imillon  accident-free  flying  miles.  More  than 
MO  individual  pUots  of  member  comities 
have  flown  more  than  1  million  safe  miles, 
^d  thercumulatlve  total  tops  890  miUlon 

^^jL^^inderson's  article  is  a  libel  upon  such 
nrofessional  pilots  of  private  planes.  May  we 
K  for  an  end  to  sensationalism  about 
avutlon  safety  and,  instead,  see  «ome  thor- 
oughly researched,  well  thought  out  artlctes 
to  help  us  reach  our  major  goal  of  fair  effi- 
cient and  safe  use  of  airspace  and  airports? 
^^     ■  flttcher  cox,  Jr., 

Assistant  Director,  Publications  <^rid  Pro- 
motions, Nattonal  Business  Aircraft 
Association. 

Washington. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  PLAN 
Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  the  Subcommittee  on  Sep- 
aration Of  Powers  held  hearings  on  the 
Department  of  Labor's  PhUadelphto  plan, 
a  controversial  effort  to  increase  the  per- 
centage of  minority  group  employees  m 
six  Philadelphia  area  construcUon  trades. 

Almost  3  months  ago,  the  Honorable 
Elmer  B.  Staats,  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  declared  tWs  Plan  1^ 
legal  because  it  conflicts  with  tiUe  VH 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 

I^  Staats  decided,  and  I  wholeheart- 
edl7  agree,  that  the  Philadelphia  plan 

^4iS  an  iUe«e;""i;.Xf  ^'- 
tem.  My  distinguished  coUewe.  Sm- 

ator  McCleluut.  also  adopted  this  posi- 
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tion  during  the  hearings  and  championed 
it  with  great  sklUl 

Mr.  President.  I  find  It  serious  indeed 
that  the  Departnlent  of  Labor  has  chosen 
to  ignore  the  Comptroller  General's  de- 
cision and  to  institute  the  Philadelphia 
plan  in  nine  other  American  cities.  I  find 
it  deplorable  thtt  the  Department  has 
approved  further  contracts  in  Philadel- 
phia under  the  |)lan.  It  is  no  justifica- 
tion that  the  Department  of  Justice  sup- 
ports the  Labor  X)epartment  in  these  ac- 
tions. J 

Under  the  Buqget  tind  Accounting  Act 
of  1921,  the  decisions  of  the  Comptroller 
Gteneral  are  to  be  regarded  as  "final  and 
conclusive"  upon  the  executive  branch  of 
Government.  Further,  the  Comptroller 
General  is  directed  under  that  act  to 
make  certain  liiat  the  executive  ex- 
penditures are  qonsistent  with  any  and 
all  laws. 

Nowhere  in  tlie  act  is  the  executive 
branch  empoweied  to  disregard  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Comptroller  General.  No- 
where does  that  act  say  that  if  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  disagrees  with  the 
Comptioller  Gelieral's  legal  reasoning, 
lt«an  ignore  his  ilirectives. 

Mr.  President,  X  would  remind  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Co^nptroUer  General  is  an 
arm  of  the  Congress.  An  affront  to  him 
is  an  affront  to  us  all. 

I  ask  unanin^ous  consent  that  the 
Comptroller  General's  excellent  state- 
ment before  the  Subcommittee  on  Sepa- 
ration of  Powers]  together  with  the  state- 
ment I  made  at  the  opening  of  the  hear- 
ing, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair)  without  objection  it  is 
so  ordered. 
Statement  or  ELiiER  B.  Staats,  Comptroller 
General    or  the   Untted   States 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: We  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  app>ear  before  jour  Subcommittee  to  dis- 
cuss our  jjosltion  with  resF>ect  to  the  revised 
"Philadelphia  Plan."  We  are  concerned  about 
both  the  legality  4f  the  Plan  and  the  situa- 
tions which  appear  to  have  arisen  as  a  result 
of  our  endeavors  ko  discharge  our  statutory 
duties  and  resp^nslbllitieB  Ui  connection 
with  the  Plan. 

I  believe  the  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee are  by  now  kware  of  the  basic  facts, 
which  are  ( 1 )  tha^  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  issued  an  orper  requiring  that  major 
construction  conii-acts  In  the  Philadelphia 
area,  which  are  eiitered  into  or  financed  by 
the  United  Statefe,  must  include  commit- 
ments by  the  contractors  to  goals  of  employ- 
ment of  minority  Workers  in  specified  skilled 
tradee:  (2)  that  by  a  decision  dated  August 
5.  1969,  we  advis4d  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
that  we  considere<  I  the  Plan  to  be  In  contra- 
vention of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
would  be  required  to  so  hold  In  passing  upon 
the  legality  of  exi«ndlture8  of  appropriated 
funds  under  contract  made  subject  to  the 
Plan;  and  (3)  tha:  the  Attorney  General  on 
September  22.  196) »,  issued  an  opinion  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  advising  him  of  his  con- 
clusion that  the  Plan  is  not  in  conflict  with 
any  provision  of  I  he  Civil  Rights  Act;  that 
it  is  authorized  by  Executive  Order  No.  11246; 
Bjad  that  it  may  be  enforced  in  awarding 
Goverrmient  con ti  acts. 

We  would  like  be  offer  for  the  record  copies 
of  our  decision  am  I  of  the  Attorney  General's 
opinion. 

The  revised  Phl;adelphla  Plan  was  issued 
on  June  27,  1969,  with  the  announcement 
that  it  was  desigiked  to  meet  GAO's  objec- 
tions to  a  lack  of  specificity  in  a  prior  plan. 


The  new  plan  is  frank  and  direct  in  stating 
Ite  purpose.  It  gives  a  rundown  of  the  history 
of  alleged  discriminatory  practices  by  the 
Philadelphia  construction  unions  in  admit- 
ting members;  it  states  that  the  percentage 
of  minority  g:roup  membership  in  the  unions 
and  the  construction  trades  is  far  below  the 
ratio  of  minority  group  population  to  the 
total  Philadelphia  population,  and  It  ad- 
vises that  the  purpose  of  the  Plan  is  to 
actileve  greater  participation  of  minority 
group  members  In  the  construction  trades. 

The  Plan  states  that  there  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  invitations  for.  bids  (IPBS)  on  both 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  construction 
contracts  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  specific 
ranges  of  minority  group  employees  in  each 
of  six  skilled  construction  tradee;  that  each 
bidder  must  designate  in  his  bid  the  specific 
number  of  minority  group  employees,  within 
such  ranges,  that  he  wiU  employ  on  the  Job; 
and  that  failure  of  the  contractor  to  "make 
every  good  faith  effort"  to  attain  the  minor- 
ity group  employment  "goals"  he  has  estab- 
lished in  his  bid  may  result  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  sanctions,  which  mig^ht  Include  ter- 
mination of  his  contract. 

The  primary  question  considered  in  our 
decision  of  August  5  was  whether  the  revised 
Plan  violated  the  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

In  the  formulation  of  that  decision,  we 
regarded  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  as  being 
the  law  governing  nondiscrimination  in  em- 
ployment and  equal  emplo3rment  opportu- 
nity obligations  of  employers.  Therefore  we 
considered  the  1964  Act  as  overriding  any 
administrative  rules,  regulations,  and  orders 
which  conflicted  with  the  provisions  of  that 
Act  or  went  beyond  such  law  and  purpoirted 
to  establish.  In  effect,  additional  unlawful 
employment  practices  for  employers  who  en- 
gaged in  Federal  or  federally  assisted  con- 
struction. 

We  think  the  basic  poUcy  of  the  equal 
employment  opportunity  part  of  the  Act  is 
set  out  in  pertinent  part  in  section  703(a) 
as  follows : 

"It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  any  employer — 

"(1)  to  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  •  •  •  any 
individual  •  •  •  because  of  such  Indi- 
vidual's race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin." 

The  basic  policy  of  the  Act  as  it  relates  to 
federally  assisted  contracts,  is  stated  In  perti- 
nent part  in  section  601,  as  follows: 

"No  person  •  •  •  shall,  on  the  groimd  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded 
from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  bene- 
fits of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  un- 
der any  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance." 

Another  pertinent  provision  of  the  Act  Is 
set  out  in  section  703 (j),  which  provides  in 
part  as  follows : 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall  be 
interpreted  to  require  any  employer  •  •  • 
to  grant  preferential  treatment  to  any  Indi- 
vidual or  to  £iny  group  because  •  *  •  of  an 
imbalance  which  may  exist  with  respect  to 
the  total  niunber  or  percentage  of  persons 
of  any  race  •  •  •  or  national  origin  em- 
ployed by  any  employer  for]  referred  •  •  • 
for  employment  by  any  •  •  •  labor  organi- 
zation •  •  •  In  comparison  with  the  total 
number  or  percentage  of  persons  of  such 
race  *  •  •  or  national  origin  In  any  com- 
munity •  •  •  or  in  the  available  work  force 
in  any  community  •  •   *." 

This  part  of  the  law  is  known  as  the  pro- 
hibition against  "quotas";  that  is,  the  pro- 
hibition against  requiring  an  employer  to 
hire  a  specified  proportion  or  percentage  of 
his  employees  from  certsdn  racial  or  national 
origin  groups. 

It  seems  to  have  been  generally  accepted 
by  Labor,  Justice  and  minority  group  spokes- 
men that  "quotas"  are  illegal.  But  in  de- 
fense of  the  Philadelphia  Plan  the  Depart- 


ment of  lAbor  argued  that  the  "goals"  for 
minority  group  employees  which  would  be 
included  in  IFBs  and  in  contracts  under  the 
Plan  could  not  violate  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  because — 

1.  A  quota  is  a  fixed  number  or  percentage 
of  minority  group  members,  whereas  ranges 
to  be  established  under  the  Plan  are  flexible 
In  that  the  bidder  may  choose  as  his  goal 
any  number  or  percentage  within  the  ranges 
set  out  in  the  IFB. 

2.  Failure  to  attain  the  "goals"  does  not 
constitute  noncompliance,  since  such  failure 
can  be  waived  if  the  contractor  can  show 
that  he  made  "every  good  faith  effort"  to  at- 
tain the  goals. 

3.  The  Philadelphia  Plan  was  promulgated 
under  Executive  Order  11246,  not  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  affirmative  ac- 
tion programs  under  the  Executive  Order 
may  properly  require  consideration  of  race  or 
national  origin  if  such  consideration  is  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  present  results  of  past 
discrimination. 

4.  The  Plan  provides  that  the  contrac- 
tor's commitment  to  specified  goals  of  mi- 
nority group  employment  shall  not  be  used 
to  discriminate  against  any  qualified  appli- 
cant or  employee. 

In  considering  these  arguments  in  our  de- 
cision of  August  5  we  said  that  in  otir  opin- 
ion the  distinction  between  quotas  and 
goals  was  largely  a  matter  of  semantics.  The 
plain  facts  are,  however,  that  the  Plan  sets 
a  definite  minimum  percentage  requirement 
for  employment  of  minority  workers;  re- 
quires an  employer  to  commit  himself  to 
employ  at  least  a  corresponding  minimum 
number  of  minority  workers;  and  provides  for 
sanctions  for  a  failure  to  employ  that  num- 
ber (unless  the  contractor  can  satisfy  the 
agency  personnel  concerned  that  he  has 
made  every  good  faith  effort  to  attain  such 
number).  It  follows  therefore,  that  when 
such  sanctions  are  applied  they  will  be  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  contractor's  falliu-e  to  meet 
his  specified  number  of  minority  employees. 

In  our  decision  of  August  5  we  also  said 
that  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  portion  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  is  that  it  shall  be  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  to  use  race  or  national 
origin  as  a  basis  for  hiring,  or  refusing  to 
hire,  a  qualified  applicant.  And  we  said  the 
Plan  would  necessarily  require  contractors  to 
consider  race  and  national  origin  in  hiring. 

In  reply  to  the  Department's  contention 
that  the  Plan  Itself  says  a  contractor's  goals 
shall  not  be  used  to  discriminate  against  any 
qualified  applicant  or  employee,  we  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  obligation  to  make  every 
good  faith  effort  to  attain  his  goals  under 
the  Plan  will  place  contractors  in  situations 
where  they  will  undoubtedly  grant  preferen- 
tial treatment  to  minority  group  employees. 
Later,  I  will  address  this  point  again. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  shows  beyond 
question  that  Congress  In  legislating  against 
discrimination  in  employment  recognized  the 
discrimination  that  is  inherent  in  a  quota 
system,  and  regarded  the  term  "discrimina- 
tion" as  including  the  use  of  race  or  na- 
tional origin  as  a  basis  for  hiring;  the  assign- 
ment of  numerical  ratios  based  on  race  or 
national  origin;  and  the  maintaining  of  any 
racial  balance  in  employees. 

In  considering  Labor's  contention  that  it 
could  properly  consider  race  or  national 
origin  under  affirmative  action  programs  es- 
tablished under  Executive  Orders,  we  pointed 
out  that  while  the  term  "affirmative  action" 
was  Included  in  Executive  Order  10925, 
which  was  in  effect  at  the  time  Congress  was 
debating  the  bill  which  was  subsequently 
enacted  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  no 
specific  affirmative  action  requirements  of 
the  kind  here  involved  had  been  imposed 
up>on  contractors  under  authority  of  that 
Executive  Order  at  that  time.  We  therefore 
did  not  think  it  could  be  successfully  con- 


.ended  ^^^^^^i^^.i^^ ^^""^^fnZnn, 
If  f^lfic^ly  Sa^  against  it,  was  ap- 
p%S  ofratifylng  the  type  or  met^^*^  °^ 
^Srmative   action  which   the   present  Plan 

'ThUe  ria^ -?^ent  cited  various 
court  cases  in  support  of  its  pos  "on  thaX 
reverse  discrimination  may  properly  be  us«i 
to  con-ect  the  present  results   of  past  dis- 
^lm°natton    our  examination  of  those  cases 
sK^  that  the  majority  involved  questions 
of  education,  bousing,  and  voting.  Wesald 
we  could  see  a  material  difference  be^een 
The  circumstances  m   those   cases  and  the 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  Phila 
delphuf  Plan,  since  in  those  cases  enforce- 
mpnt  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  to  vote, 
Tw  hive  unl^regated  housing,  or  unsegre- 
gat^d  school  faculties,  did  not  deprive  mem- 
hPrfiof  the  majority  group  of  similar  rights, 
whereLmt^e  employment  field,  each  man- 
datory and  discriminatory  hiring  of  a  mlnor- 
Uv   gfoup   worker   would   preclude   the   em- 
pYoymenfof  a  member  of  the  majority  group^ 
in  those  cases  which  did  Involve  'Htle  VII 
o?  thrClvlT  Rights  Act  of   1964.  we  found 
?hem  to  be  conlerned  with  practices  of  la- 
bor un°ons  or  with  treatment  by  employers 
o?  their   employees  in  matters   of  seniority 
and   prom^lon    and   even  In  such   clrcum- 
stflc^    we  found  the  courts  to  be  divided 
beweln  condoning  and  condemlng  the  prac- 

^' our   decision   also  pointed   out   that  the 
effect  of  the  Plan  was  to  require  an  employer 
to  abandon  his  customary  practice  of  hiring 
through  a  local  union  If  there  is  a  racial  or 
national  origin  imbalance  in  the  memberBhip 
of  such  union,  and  we  concluded  that  such 
a  requirement  would  be  in  violation  of  sec- 
tloT?03(J)    of  the  Act.  We  cited  numerous 
portion  ol  the  legislative  history  °f  the  Ac 
which  supports,  we  think,  the  view  that  Con 
^r^  IntTi^ed  to  prohibit  and  preclude  the 
5ort  of  program  and  procedures  which  are 
now  included  in  the  Philadelphia  Plan  when 
it  drafted  section  703 (J). 

In  this  connection  we  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  it  would  be  improper  to  lmP«ff  ^- 
auirements  on  contractors  to  incur  addition- 
al ex^^es  in  affirmative  action  Programs 
which  are  designed  to  correct  the  dlscriml- 
Z^ory  practices  of  unions,  since  such  re- 
tirements would  result  in  the  expenditure 
of  appropriated  funds  In  a  manner  not  con- 
wmplated  bv  Congress.  And  we  pomted  out 
^hTt^if  unio-ns  were,  in  fact,  discriminating 
they  could  be  required  to  correct  their  dis- 
criminatory practices  under  provisior^  of  the 

National  Labor  Relatloi^  /"'^;.J'?,tL71ec- 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  under  sec- 
tion 207  of  Executive  Order  11246.  We  sug- 
gested use  of  one  of  these  remedies. 

Finally,  we  concluded  that  until  the  au- 
thority for  any  agency  to  impose  or  require 
condmons m  Lvltatlons  for  bids  which  ob- 
Ste  bidders,  contractors,  or  f ubcontractors 
^consider  the   race   or  hatlonal   orlg^  of 
their    employees    or    prospective    employees, 
is  cleariv  and  firmly  established  by  the  weight 
of    rdl/lal  precedent,  or  by  additional  stat- 
ut^  we  miSt  consider  conditions  of  the  type 
nrwored  by  the  revised  Philadelphia  Plan 
?o  be  !n  conflict  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
o?  1964    and  we  will  necessarily  have  to  so 
construe  and  apply  the  act  in  passing  upon 
the  legality  of  matters  Involving  expenditure 
of  appropriated  funds  for  Federal  or  federal- 
ly assisted  construction  projects.  _ 

On  August  6,  the  day  after  o"r  dejMslon 
of  AugusVs,  the  secretary  of  Labor  held  a 
press  inference  at  which  he  espre«ed  the 
opinion  that  "Interpretation  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  has  been  vested  by  Congre^  In 
thA  n^nartment  of  Justice";  that  Justice 
Z.  SdHeclded  that  the  Phm^elpMa 
Plan  was  not  in  conflict  with  the  Act  that 
GAO  properly  could  pass  upon  whether 
uTe  PlSlalelphla  Han  violated  procurement 


rtt^foirt^^t^^rT/uSe^anf^JI 

^Srl-^t-he^nir^^^ 

Sifrrthfr^Xed-^aLrd  t.  s: 

l^l  the  S^^tary  held  his  press  conference, 
w^  one  r^der'fd^lh  two  short  P^/««^f .^.^^ 
Th^  Lslstant  Attorney  General  for  the  CWl 
Riehts  Division.  On  September  22.  1969-  the 
Attorney  General  did,  however, !«»"«?;  ^"J^ 
^Xn' Which  was  essentially  In  the^orm 

of  a  critique  of  o^r  v,*"^  of  the  M^orney 
The  fundamental  bases  of  t^^^  Attorney 
General's  opinion  are  his  contentions  that 
?he  'Secutl'^e  has  authority  to  include  in 
f^S  ^trG^v^e^enrrist^ncfany 
teC^d^ondlUons  which  are  not  contrary 
tn^Btatutory  prohibition  or  limitation  on 
contractuaSUty;  that  f/ "^-^"^  ! 

Srplan^Te  ^T^^^l^X  """^^l 
mehtT^t  and  that  the  fact  that  the  Act 
K  not  affirmatively  require  or  authorize 

^.i,ht,  nf  soeclflc  requirements  and  llml- 

s^ni:  -th  p-f  T-f rrr rd"ro  ts; 

tirely  ^dependent  of  ^^^^J^J^.^Xv^,  ^hlch 

assistance,  Congress  ha^m  the  seve^^^  ^^^ 
authorizing  such  ^sistance^P^^  it  is  to  be 
terms  and  cohd"lons     p  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

'^'^''i'  not  ^Ueve  It  could  be  argued  that 

Tn^^^ef  rp^^^^  TnTsrcrotSr 

rpSlc"rti^:=raiaed  contracts  or 
P'Smerlng  the  contractu*.!  autho«.^^^ 

r  t  fbtTxec?tTvra?enci;H,'xniy.  \nZ  ab- 
that  the  ^'=^_"-^%^slatlve  provisions,  per- 
sence  of  contrary  i^  ,unctlons  and  pro- 
form  their  authorized  lu  deluding 

grams  ^y  ^Zr^ZT^^^^^Tso.  they  are 

HA'^frs^-.T.'i.re^ 

competitive  bidding,  on  ^"ch  tenM  ^  wu 
_.♦  f,iu  and  free  competition.  Tne  pur 
P"fnf  t^l  t^vertUlng  s^tutes  is  not  only 
?o  prevent  frfucTor  f a^voritlsm  in  the  award 
of  Subrcontracts,  but  also  to  ^ecure^or  the 
Government   the   benefits    of   full   and   free 


at  prices  calculated  to  result  »f^  the  lowest 
ultimate  cost  to  the  <V,v«rnmenV   (Paul  v. 
United    States.    371    U.S.    245,    262    <1»68'^ 
Even  before  the  decision  by  the  Supreme 
court    the    rule    generally    ^PPV*i,''Lt^! 
predecessors  and  at  least  one  of  "'^  ^ttor 
ney  General's  predecessors,  and,  so  far  as  I 
know    never  contested  by  any  prior  Attor- 
neroeneral.  Is  that  the  Inclusion  in  any 
contract  of  terms  or  conditions,  not  s^lfl- 
cally  authorized  by  law.  which  tend  to  les- 
sen  competition   or   increase   the   P'obaWe 
co^t  to  the  Government,  are  unauthor^ 
and  Illegal.  The  situation  in  which  this  rule 
hM  been^  applied  have  most  frequently  in- 
v^veTproi^ls  to  Impose  stipulations  con- 
cernlng      Employment        conditions        or 

^"^^"leW)  the  Attorney  General  advised  the 
President  as  follows,  with  respect  to  a  re- 
quest of  a  labor  organization  for  Implemen- 
°ation  of  the  act  of  June  25,  1868.  which 
provided  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute 
a  dav's  work :  ,       ___ 

"Again  sections  3709.  et«..  require  con- 
tracte  for  supplies  or  services  on  behaU  of 
th^Government.  except  for  Prisoners'  serv- 
ice to  be  made  with  the  lowest  responsible 
bidde?  a^ter  due  advertisement^  "^^.th  "^ 
utes  make  no  provision  for  the  length  of 
the  dTy's  work  by  the  employees  °f  such 
contrwftors,  and  a  public  officer  who  ^^^  ^ 
let  a  contract  for  a  larger  sum  than  would 
li  otherwise  necessary  by  reason  of  a  con- 
m  thVt  a  contractor's  employees  shmo^d 
only  work  eight  hours  a  day  would  directly 

^^^rsJTon'rhe  statutes  do  not  contain  any 
such  provision  as  would  authorize  or  Justify 
the Vesldent  In  making  such  an  order  as 
Is  as^  Nor  does  any  such  authority  inhere 
I  th»  F«ecutive  office.  The  Preetdent  has, 
und«   the    ConsUtutlon    and    laws,   certain 

duties  to  perform,  ««-^,  ^Sllv  «^utod! 
r-^ya.  that  the   laws  be  faithfully  execuvcu, 

i£roi;^nro=H5S; 

nerform  their  duties;  but  the  statutes  regu 

the  duties  imposed  upon  subordinate  execu 
tive  and  administrative  officers  by  the  law 
^tl^n^hose  officers  have  to  add  or  subtract 

wages  in  the   ansencc   u*  JxV/iqoi\\.  com- 

E?(non»Sp.Sc^-.=|«>3 

wages  incorporated  in  a   com.ra*^^  y    -ttnu- 
to^the  D^vls-Bacon  Act  could  not  be  stlpu^ 

Sn-    provisiorof'l'^of-ement  Dl- 
sS^dlrS  Letter  Purportin|  to^^^  ^ 

~rer"»u-rss.£ 

o«V  (ilasn-  a  requirement  for  compUanos 
^th  the  F^ir  llbor  Standards  Act  could 
rt^e^fncl^d^i  m  Oovernment  contracts^20 
t,  r'-.^.   oA  MQ40^  >•  a  low  bid  on  a  tjov 

E€iH."S^°SpS/n£rr 
™„rnr4;s|^.=3 

40-hour  workweek  and  overtime  compei«« 

Sss'/S'..-"'e"srT»-jrr 
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suiting  from  a  lal^r-management  agreement 
could  not  be  Included  In  conatructlon  con- 
tracts In  the  absebce  at  statutory  authoriza- 
tion (42  Comp.  Gen.  1  (1962)). 

Of  course,  man|  of  thoee  proposed  require- 
ments were  subsequently  authorised  by  Con- 
gressional enactibent  and,  together  with 
other  similar  requirements,  are  today  ac- 
cepted features  d  Oovemment  contracting 
In  the  social -economic  area.  The  point  is, 
that  they  were  not  permitted  until  the  Con- 
gress, rather  than  the  Executive,  had  deter- 
mined that  they  ^ould  be.  So  far  as  I  know 
there  was  no  attempt  In  any  of  those  In- 
stances by  the  Executive  branch  to  disre- 
gard the  decisions  of  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral.  i 

In  the  face  of  tl^ls  history,  we  cannot  agree 
that  the  Attorney  General's  pooitlon  that  the 
Executive  may  impose  upon  oontraotorB  any 
conditions  which  have  not  been  specifically 
prohibited.  Is  oorrfct. 

In  contending  t^iat  the  Plan  Is  not  in  con- 
flict with  any  prdvlslon  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  attempts  to  recon- 
cile provisions  of  ihe  Plan  which  we  feel  are 
irreconcilable.  As  summarized  by  the  Attor- 
ney Genwal.  the  Flan  requires  the  contractor 
to  set  specific  goals  for  minority  group  hir- 
ing, and  to  makei  "every  good  faith  effcat" 
to  meet  these  gosBs.  This,  however,  he  says 
dees  nok-requlre  tbe  contractor  to  discrimi- 
nate, beoause  the  'Plan  Includes  the  express 
statement  that  beimay  not  In  attempting  to 
meet  his  goals  discriminate  against  any 
qualified  employee  on  grounds  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex.  or  national  origin.  As  we  stated 
in  our  decision  of  August  3  this  Is  a  state- 
ment of  a  practical  impoeelblllty.  The  provi- 
sion Is,  In  effect,  qo  mare  than  a  statement 
of  the  provisions  at  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and 
it  Is  difficult  to  ^void  the  conclusion  that 
the  Attorney  General  is  saying  that  no  re- 
quirement, obllgatiion  or  duty  can  be  con- 
sidered contrary  td  law  If  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  statement  tljat  in  meeting  it  the  law 
will  not  be  violate<J. 

It  should  also  b^  noted  that  the  Attorney 
General  confines  his  argunaent  to  considera- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  Section  703(a)  of 
the  act,  and  ignores  section  703{J),  which 
in  otiT  view  is  an  etcpn-ess  ^wohlbltion  against 
imposition  of  a  pr(>gram  such  as  Is  included 
In  the  Plan. 

Finally  the  Attorney  General  falls  back 
on  the  plea  that,  tarhlle  the  Plan  might  be 
clearer  if  it  stated  what  "good  faith  efforts" 
are  expected,  it  mfist  be  assumed  that  the 
Plan  will  be  so  fajrly  administered  that  no 
contractor  will  be  Torced  to  chooee  between 
noncompliance  wltli  his  obligation  to  achieve 
his  goal  and  violation  of  the  act.  Thwefore, 
he  says.  It  Is  prei^ture  to  assert  the  In- 
vaUdlty  of  the  Plin  because  of  what  may 
occur  In  its  enforcement;  any  unfalmesa  In 
administration  ah()uld  be  left  for  Judicial 
remedy.  ' 

The  foregoing  wduld  Indicate  that  the  At- 
torney General  do«B  not  fully  recognize  the 
pressiu*  which  th<  Plan  will  impose  upon 
contractors  to  attain  their  minority  group 
employee  goals.  A  failure  to  achieve  such 
goals  will  immediately  place  the  contractor 
In  the  role  of  defeqdsoit,  and  to  avoid  sanc- 
tions he  must  then;  provide  complete  Justifi- 
cation for  his  failure.  Furthermore,  in  the 
first  Instance  at  le^st,  the  question  whether 
he  made  every  goo*  faith  effort  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  same  Federal  personnel 
who  imposed  the  requirement.  In  our  opinion 
the  coercive  features  Inherent  in  the  Plan 
cannot  help  but  re#ult  in  discrimination  In 
both  recruiting  an^l  hiring  by  contractors 
subject  to  the  Plan. 

In  the  final  sentience  of  his  opinion  the 
Attorney  General  undertook  to  advise  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  "and  other  con- 
tracting agencies  ajtd  their  accountable  offi- 
cers" may  rely  on  bis  opinion  in  their  ad- 
ministration of  Executive  Order  U246.  We 
are  especially  concerned  by  this  statement 


In  making  it  the  Attorney  General  appears 
to  have  Ignored  completely  section  304  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1931,  31  U.S.C. 
74,  which  provides  that  "Balances  certified  by 
the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  upon  the  set- 
tlement of  public  accoxuits,  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  upon  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government." 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  as  emphatically  as  I  can  that  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  most  serlovis  questions  for 
the  Subcommittee's  consideration  Is  whether 
the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government  has 
the  right  to  act  upon  Its  own  interpretation 
of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress,  and  to 
expend  and  obligate  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  in  a  manner  which  my  Office, 
as  the  designated  agent  of  the  Congress,  has 
found  to  be  contrary  law. 

In  oxxr  decision,  we  informed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  wovUd  regard  the  Plan  as  a  violation  of 
the   Civil  Rights  Act  in  passing  upon  the 
legality  of  matters  involving  expenditures  of 
appropritaed  funds  for  Federal  or  federally 
assisted    construction.    Our    Jurisdiction    in 
that  respect  is  derived  from  the  authority 
and    duty    to    audit    and    settle    public    ac- 
counts  which   was  vested   in   and   imposed 
upon  the  accoimtlng  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  act  of  March  3,   1817,  3  Stat. 
366,  and  which  was  transferred  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accoimtlng  Office  by  the  Budget  and 
Accounting    Act,    1921,    42    Stat.    24.    Under 
section  8  of  the  Dockery  Act  of  July  31,  1894, 
28  Stat.  207,  as  amended  by  section  304  of 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act   (31   U.S.C. 
74),  disbursing  officers,  or  the  bead  of  any 
Ebiecutlve  departments,   may  apply  for  and 
the  Comptroller  General  is  required  to  render 
his  decision  upon  any  question  involving  a 
payment  to  be  made  by  them,  or  under  them, 
which  decision,  when  rendered,  shall  govern 
the    General    Accoimtlng   Office   in   passing 
upon  the  account  containing  the  disburse- 
ment. A  similar  provision  concerning  certify- 
ing officers  and  other  employees  appears  at 
31  use.  82d,  which  also  provides  that  the 
liability   of   certifying   officers   or   employees 
shall  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  now  provided  by  law 
with  respect  to  enforcement  of  the  liability 
of  disbursing  and  other  accountable  officers. 
It  Is  within  the  framework  of  these  authori- 
ties tliat  we  propose  to  act  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  our  decision  of  August  5,  1969. 

The  Attorney  General's  opinion  concluded 
with  the  statement  that  the  contracting 
agencies  and  their  accountable  officers  could 
rely  on  his  opinion.  Considering  the  fact  that 
the  sole  authority  claimed  for  the  Plan  or- 
dered by  the  Labor  Department  is  the  Execu- 
Uve  order  of  the  President,  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  asserting  the  power  to  use  Govern- 
ment funds  In  the  accomplishment  of  a 
program  not  authorized  by  Congressional 
enactment,  upon  its  own  determination  of 
authority  and  its  own  Interpretation  of  per- 
tinent statutes,  and  contrary  to  an  opinion 
by  the  Comptroller  General  to  whom  the 
Congress  has  given  the  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  legality  of  expenditures  of  appro- 
priated funds,  and  whose  actions  with  respect 
thereto  were  decreed  by  the  Congress  to  be 
"final  and  conclusive  upon  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government."  We  believe  the 
actions  of  officials  of  the  Executive  branch  In 
this  matter,  present  such  serious  challenges 
to  the  authority  vested  in  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  by  the  Congress  as  to  present 
a  substantial  threat  to  the  maintenance  of 
effective  legislative  control  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  Government  funds. 

We  believe  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  announced  intention  of  the 
Labor  Department  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Plan  to  other  major  metropolitan 
areas  can  only  create  such  widespread  doubt 
and  confusion  in  the  construction  Industry 
and  in  the  labor  field    (which  may  also  be 


shared  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's contracting  and  fiscal  officers)  as 
to  constitute  a  major  obstacle  to  the  orderly 
prosecution  of  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
construction.  We  further  believe  there  is  a 
definite  possibility  that,  faced  with  a  poe- 
slbility  of  not  being  able  to  obtain  prompt 
payment  under  contracts  for  such  work  as 
well  as  the  probability  of  labor  difficulties 
resulting  from  their  efforts  to  comply  with 
the  Plan,  many  potential  contractors  will  be 
reluotant  to  bid.  Of  course.  If  this  occurs 
the  Plan  wUl  result  In  restricting  full  and 
free  oompetitlon  as  required  by  the  procure- 
ment laws  and  regulations.  Also,  thoee  who 
do  bid  will  no  doubt  consider  it  necessary  to 
Include  in  their  bid  prices  substantial  con- 
tingency allowances  to  guard  against  loss 

In  addition  to  recognizing  the  chaotic 
situation  which  could  result  from  use  of  the 
Plan  by  the  Executive  agencies,  I  believe  i 
would  not  be  fulfilling  my  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities if  I  ignored  the  detrimental  effect 
upon  the  competitive  bidding  process,  and 
the  improper  use  of  public  funds  which  the 
Plan  entails. 

On  September  23.  the  day  following  the 
Attorney  General's  opinion.  Labor  Issued  an- 
other revised  Philadelphia  Plan  which  ex- 
plains, for  the  first  time,  the  manner  in  which 
the  "ranges"  of  minority  group  employment 
goals  have  been  determined,  and  the  criteria 
for  determining  whether  a  contractor  has 
made  good  faith  efforts  to  attain  his  goal.s. 
I  stress  that  these  matters  are  set  out  for 
the  first  time  in  the  September  revision  ot 
the  Philadelphia  Plan  primarily  because  our 
decision  of  August  5  gave  no  consideration 
to  the  adverse  effect  that  these  factors,  when 
established,  might  have  upon  application  of 
the  rules  of  competitive  bidding  to  the  over- 
all Plan. 

We  fully  expect  to  receive  a  bid  protest 
in  some  future  procurement  which  ques- 
tions Inclusion  of  the  Philadelphia  Plan  In 
the  IFB  and  the  contract,  and  we  realize  the 
effect  a  decision  sustaining  such  a  protest 
could  have  on  the  construction  industry,  the 
contracting  agencies  and  the  disbursing 
officers.  But  we  think  the  question  is  suf- 
ficiently Important  to  Justify  and  require 
such  a  decision. 

Basically,  it  has  been  our  position  that  the 
law  Is  to  be  construed  as  written  and  enforced 
in  accordance  with  the  legislative  intent 
when  it  was  enacted.  We  believe  this  Is  what 
the  law  requires.  Also,  we  are  part  of  the 
Legislative  branch  of  the  Government  and 
we  think  this  approach  Is  the  only  proper 
one  we  can  take. 

If,  following  enactment  of  a  law.  It  should 
occur  that  social  conditions,  economic  con- 
ditions, the  p>olitlcal  atmosphere,  or  any  oth- 
er circumstances  should  change  to  such  an 
extent  that  different  treatment  should  be 
given,  that  different  objectives  should  be 
established,  or  that  different  results  should 
be  obtained,  it  has  always  been  our  position 
that  the  arguments  in  favor  of  change  should 
be  presented  to  the  Congress — and  if  the 
Congress  in  its  wisdom,  agrees  that  social, 
economic,  or  political  circumstances  so  dic- 
tate, it  will  enact  legislation  to  permit  or 
require  the  Executive  branch  to  take  neces- 
sary action  to  attain  new  objectives.  This  is 
the  very  procedure  which  Congress  directed 
should  be  followed  in  this  particular  situa- 
tion. As  we  p>ointed  out  in  our  decision  of 
August  5,  1969,  by  section  705(d)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  Congress  charged  the 
Equal  Employment  Opporttmlty  Commission 
with  the  specific  responsibility  of  maictng  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President  on 
the  cause  of  and  means  of  eliminating  dis- 
crimination, and  making  such  recommenda- 
tions for  further  legislation  as  may  appear 
desirable. 

We  concur  with  the  authority  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  to  establish  and  carry  out 
social  programs  or  policies  which  axe  not 
contrary  to  public  poUcy,  as  that  policy  may 
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be  stated  or  necessarily  implied  by  the  pon- 
^Itutlon,  by  Federal  sUtutes  or  by  Judic^.a 
precedent.  But  we  do  not  agree  that  where  a 
s^ute,  such  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
"wL-iy  enunciates  Federal  policy  and  the 
mSs  for  enforcing  such  PO»<=y-f «  ^"^ 
utlve  may  Institute  programs  designed  to 
SeveTbJectives  which  are  beyond  thoee 
^ntemplatiKl  by  the  statute  by  means  pro- 

^'^V^rth'eUor/Sfthat.  as  a  result  of  these 
hearings,  there  will  issue  from  Congress  a 
ciVm  and  unequivocal  indication  of  its  will 
m  ^  mat^  by  which  all  P«ties  con- 
cerned may  be  guided  in  their  future  a^ons 
This  concludes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  wUl  be  pleased  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions. 


STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  SaM  J.  EKVIN,  JE. 

Today  the  Subcommittee  on  Separation 
of  Powers  begins  two  days  of  hearings  on  the 
^Iment  of  Labor's  revised  Philadelphia 
Han,  a  controversial  effort  to  raise  the  per- 
centage of  minority  group  members  work^ 
m  su  PhUadelphia  area  construction  tradw. 

ofer  toe  past  three  months,  the  Phlladel- 
nhia  Plan  has  become  the  focal  point  of  pres- 
fur«.  and  discontent  which  re^\ll'^^ 
American  society.  At  this  moment,  the  Labor 
nSirtment  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
mJTXS  State*  axe  in  complete  dlsa^ee- 
ment  about  the  Plan's  legaUty.  The  Comp- 
^oner  General  who  beUeves  the  Plan  con- 
mci  wltTmie  VII  of  the  1964  CivU  Rights 
Art  has  refused  to  allow  any  government 
^  to  ^^nt  under  the  Plan.  The  Labor 
D^tment,TSpported  by  the  AtJ^-iy  f^^ 
er^.  contends  that  the  Plan  U  l^B^l  ^^^l,^" 
tends  to  implement  it  in  nine  other  cities 
l^m  or  without  the  Comptroller  Generals 

'^Si  the  next  two  days,  our  purpo^  wUl 
„ri;  hTM)  debate  the  wisdom  of  the  Phlla- 
Sr^^lan.'Ltoough  its  wl^d-n  h^,,^,^ 
challenged  in  the  Congress  and  In  ,the  streets 
of  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and  Seattle.  We  wlU 
not  ^^  the  social  and  political  conse- 
quences which  are  inherent  ^^^^^l.^^"^ 
Dollcy  Rather,  we  will  examine  the  Plan  as 
^  refatM  To  ihe  doctrine  of  separation  of 
™re  fnd  try  to  determine  whether  the 
L^bor  De^rtment  has  usurped  Congressional 
^thorlty'^d  violated  legislative  Intent^ 

We  win  ask  the  Labor  DeP^ft^ient  to  ex- 
plain,  in  clear  English.  Precisely  what  it 
means  by  "afBrmatlve  action  goal  and  by 
^^flc  nu^rical  range".  That  task  may 
no^  easy.  The  Brookings  InstituUon,  In  a 
"^irt  callL  Jots  arul  CivU  «»«"jj,'.  f^P^^ 
for  the  US  Commission  on  ClvU  Rights 
ome  two  years  ago,  aptly  ^^J^^^ff^f^L^^^ 
response  of  Labor  Department  officials  when 
asked  to  define  such  terms: 

•compliance  officials",  the  report  found 
■do  everything  they  can  to  avoid  direcUy 
facing  questions  Involving  P«f"ence8.  The 
uTual  response  when  confronted  with  this 
Issue  is  To  fall  back  on  the  ^standard  se- 
mantles  that  compliance  Is  not  «>  ^^f  * 
matter  of  set  requirements  as  it  is  a  matter 
™f  ^g  affirmative  actions  which  produce 

results.  .^.  .  The  current  aPP'0«f^^n?.e  Con! 
the  government  to  go  further  than  the  Con- 
Rress  and  public  opinion  would  allow  if  its 
l^ls  in  this  area  had  to  be  made  more  ex- 

^"-nijough  the  controversy  over  the  Phil- 
adelphia Plan,  one  of  the  Labor  Departments 
recurring  arguments  has  been  that  the  Plan 
h^Seen  milunderstood  by  Its  critics.  If  the 

Department  Is  sincerely  ';0°,f'^,«^  *^°"1^^ 
misunderstandings,  now  Is  the  time  to  clarify 
^em.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  Department  to 
be  more  candid  than  ''^ Jhe  past:  to  explato 
its  policies  m  everyday  English,  ^o*  <«  clo«* 
them  m  the  misleading  language  which  the 
Brookings  report  describes  For  the  DepMt- 
ment  to  persist  In  using  "tiie  standard  se- 
mantles"  would  be  to  leave  its  policies  as  un- 
clear and  confusing  as  ever. 


I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  lAbor 
Department  has  been  something  less  thwi 
cooperative  in  Its  dealings  with  the  Sub- 
committee.  On  the  several  occasions  inwhch 
the  subcommittee  requested  infonnatlon 
from  the  Department,  those  requests  were 
either  ignored,  answered  incompletely,  or 
:Lswered  after  substantial  'lelay  0|«il^«^;»y 
these  would  be  small  points  ««^d  I.  *^°  ^°* 
intend  for  them  to  beco'^e  l«"!!i^„*^^ 
hearings.  But  if  the  Labor  Department  has 
m  f^  been  mUunderstood,  P^haps  this 
lack  of  cooperation  is  partly  responsible  for 

that  situation.  „ _♦  ♦„ 

We  wUl  also  ask  the  Labor  Departoent  t« 
make  clear  what  Is  meant  by  the  good  f alto 
Effort"  which  is  required  of  contractors  und« 
the  Philadelphia  Plan.  Nowhere  n  the  Plan 
is  toat  term  defined.  Does  that  "good  Jalth 
effort"  compel  contractors  to  d^^mmate 
againts  workers  who  are  not  in««nber8  of  any 
minority  group,  workers  wltU  ^''^°^^,^Jt 
meir  unions,  workers  with  the  immediate 
Wli  needed  to  complete  a  Federal  construc- 
tion project  within  toe  contract  deadline? 
My  o^er^atlon  is  that  it  does  In  view  of  the 
SLh  pressures  which  the  Office  of  Federa^ 
Contract  Compliance  can  bring  to  bear  on 
contractors  subject  to  the  Plan. 

Ttie  Subcommittee  wants  to  be  shown  toat 
thePhlladelphla  Plan,  in  forcing  contractors 
'to%™e  the^  percentage  of  mlnorUy  ^oup 
employment,  does  not  violate  Title  vuoi 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  That  act  cert^ainly 
dole  not  authorise  any  racial  ^-f^^^^^i 
bv  whatever  names  they  may  be  called.  At 
this  J^lnt.  I  want  to  read  Into  the  record 
Section  703 (J)  of  "ntle  VH: 

"(1)  Notolng  contained  in  this  title  shau 
be  interpreted  to  require  any  employer,  em- 
ployment agency,  labor  organization  or  Joint 
fabor-management  committee  subject  to  this 
title  t^ant  preferential  treatment  to  any 
mdlvlduS^r  ?o  any  group  because  of  the 
rice    color    religion,  sex,  or  naUonal  origin 
o^such  individual  or  P^oup  on  ^cou^t^t  an 
imbalance  which  may  exist  wlto  respect  to 
t^e  total  number  or  percentage  of  persons  of 
any  race,  color.  reUglon.  sex.  or  national  orl^n 
S>^e^  hy  any  employer,  referred  or  cla^l- 
led    for    employment   by    any    emp  oyment 
^ency   or  labor   organization,   admitted   to 
Membership  or  classified  by  any  labor  organl- 
Tatlon    or  admitted  to,  or  employed  in,  any 
apprenticeship  or  otoer  tracing  prog^m^  in 
comparison  with  the  total  number  or  per 
^nta^e  ot  persons  of  such  race,  color,  reUglon. 
^    or  national  origin  in  any  community. 
Stete  secuon,  or  other  area,  or  in  the  avaU- 
able  work  force  in  any  community.  State, 

^r^T/alS "//a^mto  the  record  a  section 
of  the  interpretative  memorandum  prepared 
in  19^4  byTnators  Clark  and  Case,  the  floor 
Saniers^f  Title  vn.  In  their  statement. 
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nart  6  page  7213.  they  stated: 
^^Th^re  is  no  requirement  in  title  VII  that 
an  Sloyer  maintain  a  racial  ha^ce  in  his 
work  force.  On  the  contrary,  any  deliberate 
Tttempt  to  maintain  a  racial  balance,  what- 
ever^uch  a  balance  may  be.  would  Involve  a 
violation  of  title  VH  because  malnta  nlng 
luch  a  balance  would  require  an  emplover  to 
mre  or  toTetuse  to  hire  on  the  basis  of  race. 

TO  me  the  texts  of  Title  VII  and  the  ln«r- 
nre^tlve  memorandum  constitute  clear  evi- 
dent th^  the  Philadelphia  Plan  contra- 
venes th^ntent  of  toe  most  avid  proponents 
of  the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act.  They  show  that 
Executive  Order  11246.  which  was  designed 
Sy  to  guarantee  equal  employment  op- 
S)rtunlty     regardless     of     race,    has    been 

^Sd  beyond  the  ll-^^°^,«-°^^°S 
legal  justification  to  the  Philadelphia  Plan^ 
Task  the  Labor  Depari;ment  to  explain 
why  the  PhUadelphla  Plan  does  not  compel 
Contractors  to  hire  on  the  basis  of  r^^j  a^ 
the  Department  to  show  that  the  P^  does 
not  Ignore  the  intent  expressed  in  the  Clark- 
Case  memorandum. 


The  Philadelphia  Plan,  according  to  the 
Labor  Department  Itself,  requires  minority 
group  employment  of  22  to  26  percent  among 
ironworkers  by  1973.  It  requires  20  to  24 
per  cent  among  plumbers,  and  among  pipe- 
fitters, and  among  steamfltters.  It  requires 
19  to  23  per  cent  among  sheetmetal,  elec- 
trical and  elevator  consttuctlon  workers. 
These  percentages  rise  every  year.  It  would 
be  a  travesty  for  the  Department  to  claUn 
that  they  are  not  based  on  race .  _,  „ ,  „ 

We  want  toe  Labor  Department  to  explain, 
wltoout  resorting  to  semantic  devices,  why 
toe  Phlladephia  Plan  disregards  the  Intent 
of  Congress  that  Title  VH  should  not  hold 
contractors  responsible  for  the  membership 
practices  of  labor  unions,  practices  over 
which  the  contractors  can  exercise  absolutely 
no  control.  ^.  ,    ..  ^ 

I  want  to  read  anotoer  secUon  of  the 
Clark-Case  memorandum  Into  toe  record  at 

tols  point:  .,      _ 

"Question:  If  an  employer  obtains  his  em- 
ployees from  a  union  hiring  haU  through  op- 
eration of  his  labor  contract  is  he  in  fact  the 
true  employer  from  the  standpoint  of  dis- 
crimination because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  when  he  exercises  no 
choice  in  their  selection?  If  toe  hiring  h^l 
sends  only  white  males  Is  the  employer  guilty 
of  discrimination  within  the  meaning  of  this 

•Answer-  An  employer  who  obtains  his 
employees  from  a  union  hiring  hall  through 
operation  of  a  labor  contract  Is  still  an  em- 
5?oyer  If  toe  hiring  hall  discriminate, 
kgainst  Negroes,  and  sends  him  only  whites, 
h^  is  not  guilty  of  discrimination— but  the 
union  hiring  hall  would  be." 

We  would  like  the  Labor  Depariment  to 
justify  the  Philadelphia  Plan's  aPParent  con- 
filet  wlto  toe  intent  of  Congress  that  Title  VTI 
should   not  interfere   wlto   union  seniority 

'^ln°^ebatlng  Title  VH  in  1964.  Senator 
Humphrey  said  that".  .  .  toere  U  notolng  In 
it  thlit  win  give  any  PO^er  to  the  coinmlB. 
8ion  or  to  any  court  to  require  hiring,  firing, 
or  promotion  of  employees  in  order  to  meet 
a  rarial  'Quota'  or  balance." 

I  believe  the  Philadelphia  Plan  requires 
lust  such  a  racial  balance  or  quotas,  whether 
that  quota  is  disguised  as  a  "target",  a  "goal  . 
■^ 'range",  or  a  "standard".  The  Brookings  In- 
stitution report  found,  in  fact,  that  the 
compUance  specialist  often  applies  a  form  ol 
subjective  quota  In  deciding  how  hard  to 
push  a  given  contractor."  The  report  was 
completed  more  than  two  years  ago,  long 
before    the    revised   PhUadelphla   Plan   was 

*  -^ere  is  something  very  disquieting  in  all 
of  this.  In  a  statement  made  in  January 
1967  former  OFCC  Director  Edward  C.  Syl- 
vester admitted  that  "there  is  no  firm  and 
fixed  definition  of  affirmative  action.  I  would 
say  that  In  a  general  way,  affirmative  action 
is  anything  you  have  to  do  to  get  results. 

In  making  this  statement,  Mr.  Sylvester  no 
doubt  had  the  high  purpose  of  giving  effect 
to  his  desire  that  all  citizens  be  guaranteed 
equal  employment  opportunity  according  to 
ability.  But  his  emphasis  on  results  at  the  ex- 
pense of  procedure  concerns  me.  We  seem  to 
have   forgotten   the   admonition   of   Justice 
^ILJurler  that  "the  history  of  American 
freedom  Is,  in  no  small  measure,  the  hUWry 
of  procedure."  In  seeking  to  raise  ari;lflclally 
the  percentage  of  minority  group  workers  in 
Philadelphia  through  this  misuse  of  an  ^- 
cutlve  order,  the  Labor  Depa^ment  U  es- 
tablishing  a  nearsighted   precedent    For   if 
we  are  itx  today  m  adhering  to  the  law, 
what  may  happen  tomorrow  when  that  prac- 
uoe  is^opt^by  those  who  wouldsubvert 
procedure  lo  their  own  evU  P»^n>o6es?  "The 
power  to  twist  procedure  is  one  no jood  ad- 
Silnistrator  should  want  and  no  ba^  a^in- 
Utrator  should  have.  We  cannot  allow  our 
legal  principles  to  be  fritted  away  by  ma- 
nlpulatlon  of  the  law. 
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There  is  anothei  point  which  concerns  me 
greatly,  a  point  nhlch  has  largely  been  ig- 
nored In  the  arguments  surrounding  the 
Philadelphia  Plan  J  Section  202(1)  of  Execu- 
tive Order  11246  rebulres  Federal  contractors 
to  hire  and  treat  their  employees  "without 
regard"  to  their  noe,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin.  It  seims  to  me  that  those  two 
words,  "without  regard",  mean  exactly  what 
they  say.  They  ar«  clear  and  unambiguous. 
Since  all  the  se;tion5  of  a  law  mu«t  be 
construed  togethei.  It  Is  In  the  context  of 
those  words,  "without  regard,"  that  the  more 
general  concept  of  "afBrmatlve  action"  must 
be  placed.  Yes,  the  Executive  Order  requires 
affirmative  action,  but  only  affirmative  action 
which  is  taken  "rtthout  regard"  to  race, 
color,  religion,  or  Rational  origin.  It  Is  here 
that  the  Phlladelp^a  Plan  is  fatally  defec- 
tive. It  compels  contractors  to  make  decisions 
based  precisely  on  those  four  considerations. 
The  Plan  Is  in  confl  let  not  only  with  Title  VII 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  It  also  is  In 
conflict  with  the  v(ry  Executive  Order  under 
which  it  was  creatid. 

Whatever  the  courts  may  have  decided 
about  considering  rfcice  as  a  factor  in  remedy- 
ing Inequities,  thos^  precedents  cannot  apply 
to  the  Philadelphia  iPlan.  The  language  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  1124te  places  an  ironclad  ban 
on  racial  considerations  In  employment  by 
Federal  contractora.  It  is  no  more  legal  for 
tha.  IiahQr.  Department  to  reverse  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  'Without  regard,"  than  it 
would  be  for  the  Department  to  mis-spend  a 
Congressional  apprc  prlatlon. 

I  do  not  argue  tiat  the  labor  unions  are 
violating  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  I 
want  to  make  It  veiy  plain  that  this  hearing 
is  not  designed  to  criticize  labor  organiza- 
tions in  any  way.  However,  I  mvist  pwint 
out — and  I  am  sure  that  the  Labor  and  Jus- 
tice Departments  are  aware — that  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  gi?ee  them  ample  tools  to 
bring  suits  agalns';  labor  organizations  if 
they  have  sufficient  evidence  of  discrimina- 
tion and  can  prove  1 1  in  open  court.  It  there- 
fore appears  to  me  illloglcal  and  unfair  that 
the  Department  of  Lfibor  prefers  to  attack  the 
alleged  problem  of]  exclusion  by  penalizing 
the  contractors,  wno  play  no  role  in  the 
membership  practices  of  labor  organizations. 
During  the  soursejof  the  Philadelphia  Plan 
controversy,  the  Comptroller  General  has 
been  accused  of  exceeding  his  authority  In 
finding  the  Plan  unacceptable  because  It  vio- 
lates Title  VII.  I  want  to  comment  on  that 
criticism  now.  Undir  31  U.S.  Code  65,  the 
Budget  and  Accotmtlng  Act  of  1921,  the 
Comptroller  General  is  directed  to  determine 
whether  "flnancial  | transactions  have  been 
consummated  in  ac(i)rdance  with  laws,  regu- 
lations, or  other  le^  requirements."  With- 
out question.  tha|  statute  provides  the 
Comptroller  General  with  the  authority  to 
check  the  Philadelphia  Plan  against  any  and 
all  laws,  not  merelj  those  which  deal  with 
prociu"ement.  1 

PlnaUy.  the  Subdommlttee  has  before  it 
S.  931,  a  bill  introdiced  by  Senator  Pannln. 
which  would  make  title  VII  the  sole  means 
of  enforcement  and!  remedy  in  the  field  of 
equal  employment.  |t  would  suspend  the  use 
of  Executive  Order  111246.  We  welcome  the 
comments  of  our  witnesses  on  that  bill. 


^ 


EVERETT  Mckinley  dirksen 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mt  President,  I  deeply 
regret  that  I  was  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  memorial  service  for  our  late  col- 
league, Everett  MeKinley  Dirksen. 

Everett  Dirksen  did  not  go  gentle  into 
that  good  night. 

With  advancing  years,  his  light  grew 
even  brighter.  As  iUness  crept  upon  him, 
his  spirit,  his  will,  his  great  intellect 
raged  against  the  idea  of  a  dying  light — 
until  the  tragic  a^d  sudden  end  when 


he  could  rage  no  more.  If  his  life  had 
great  meaning  for  those  he  loved,  and 
who  loved  him,  his  absence  has  greater 
meaning.  Everett  Dirksen's  empty  chair 
is  a  symbol  of  the  untruth  of  that  great 
maxim  which  in  our  overzealous  mod- 
esty or  our  attempt  to  avoid  duties,  we 
sometimes  quote  too  easily:  the  adage 
that  "no  man  is  indispensable."  I  think 
we  who  served  with  him  shall  find  that 
this  man  was  indispensable  and  that 
his  place  will  not  be  filled.  Certainly  the 
Senate  will  never  be  the  same. 

This  was  a  man  placed  by  history,  by 
circumstances,  and  by  his  own  vast  tal- 
ents in  a  unique  position.  It  is  one  of  the 
blessings  of  our  Constitution  and  our 
system  of  government  that  at  a  critical 
moment,  such  a  man  is  cast  into  the 
American  political  process,  to  help  mold 
and  eventually  to  help  govern  it.  This 
Senator  from  Illinois  was  one  of  those 
who  truly  helped  to  govern.  He  held 
power,  and  not  just  power  in  a  struc- 
tured, legal  sense.  Had  he  chosen  that 
path,  he  might,  I  believe,  have  been  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  for  surely  he 
had  the  requisite  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  and  an  uncanny  sense  of  the  popu- 
lar will.  Rather,  his  power  lay  in  those 
incalculable  and  intangible  weapons  of 
experience,  of  accumulated  wisdom,  of 
Infinite  ability  to  influence  and  persuade 
others  to  his  view. 

For  the  young  people,  especially  those 
in  Illinois,  who  may  find  him  in  their 
history  books,  it  should  be  emphasized 
how  proudly  this  man  brought  to  his  na- 
tional service  the  sum  total  of  his  ex- 
periences and  his  successes  under  our 
form  of  government.  As  a  youth,  he  knew 
poverty  and  he  worked  hard  to  achieve 
his  education. 

He  served  in  the  Army  in  World  War  I 
on  the  western  front  where  he  was  con- 
stantly exposed  to  enemy  fire,  a  fact 
which  helped  him  to  develop  a  unique 
outlook  on  life  and  its  brevity.  He  served 
16  years  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  19  years  in  the  Senate.  He  was 
minority  leader,  a  member  of  the  Judici- 
ary and  Finance  Committees  and  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging.  For  the 
people  of  Illinois,  he  performed  constant 
services,  ofQcially  and  unoflBcially. 

Many  people  have  said  he  was  an  old- 
fashioned  man.  Of  one  thing  we  can  be 
sure,  his  life,  while  full  of  rare  grace 
and  style,  was  no  anachronism.  He  was 
the  embodiment  of  the  truth  that  the 
greatest  fulfillment  of  man's  God-given 
abilities  is  realized  through  meaningful 
service  to  his  fellowmen  and  through  his 
relationships  with  society.  In  this  age, 
when  many  about  us  cry  of  alienation 
and  irrelevancy,  Everett  Dirksen's  life 
testifies  to  total  involvement  with  the 
social  and  political  processes  of  our  so- 
ciety. He  believed  deeply  that  these 
processes  are  relevant  for  the  problems 
of  today.  Endowed  with  an  innate  sense 
of  what  is  enduring,  he  did  not  dismiss 
modernity. 

Devoted  to  the  ideals  of  constitutional 
liberty,  he  fought  in  the  Senate  to  as- 
sure that  under  our  form  of  govenmient 
the  individual  will  never  be  irrelevant. 
While  he  helped  to  fashion  many  laws, 
it  might  be  said  that  his  greatest  contri- 
bution to  freedom  was  his  prevention 


of  passage  of  ill-advised  laws  which 
would  have  done  violence  to  our  political 
liberty. 

He  was  a  family  man,  a  religious 
man,  a  professional  man,  a  political  man, 
a  man  who  gloried  In  the  happinesses  of 
life  that  come  with  love  of  friends  and 
family,  with  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
with  service  to  his  country.  We  shall 
not  see  his  like  again. 

Mrs.  Ervin  joins  me  in  extending  deep- 
est sympathy  to  Mrs.  Dirksen  and  to 
members  of  his  family. 


OPPOSITION  TO  JUDGE  HAYNS- 
WORTH  BASED  UPON  HIS  CIVIL 
RECORD 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 2, 1  announced  publicly  that  I  would 
vote  against  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Clement  F.  Haynsworth  to  be  Associate 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  I  urged  the 
President  to  withdraw  his  nomination. 

At  that  time,  I  said  that,  although  I 
was  deeply  troubled  about  the  alleged 
conflicts  of  interest  which  had  been 
raised  against  him,  he  had  not  profited 
from  those  confiicts  of  interest  directly 
and  I  would  not  vote  against  him  on  that 
basis  alone.  I  said  that  I  opposed  him  be- 
cause of  his  past  decisions  in  the  area  of 
civil  rights.  I  reiterate  that  position  to- 
day. 

I  oppose  him  because  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  social  revolution  in  this  coun- 
try. This  is  a  central  fact  of  our  time. 
That  revolution  is  a  reaction  to  the  in- 
equality of  our  past  and  present  society, 
democratic  in  concept,  but  never  fully 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  rights  of  all 
of  our  people. 

On  the  great  social  issue  of  our  time, 
that  of  civil  rights.  Judge  Haynsworth 
has  been  found  wanting. 

Time  and  again  he  has  rejected  de- 
mands of  the  landmark  1954  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Brown  against 
Board  of  Election. 

He  spoke  for  segregation  when  he  voted 
to  allow  the  school  doors  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward County,  Va.,  to  remain  closed  to 
Negro  children,  by  supporting  "freedom 
of  choice"  in  the  public  schools  in  that 
State's  "massive  resistance"  scheme. 

He  spoke  for  segregation  when  he  de- 
fended discrimination  against  Negroes  in 
federally  aided  hospitals. 

I  supported  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Burger  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  the  imanimous 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  its 
ruling  on  Wednesday  calling  for  imme- 
diate integration  in  Mississippi  and  re- 
jecting two  precedents  written  by  Judge 
Haynsworth  which  called  for  delay  is 
further  reason  to  oppose  his  nomination. 
If  confirmed.  Judge  Haynsworth  would 
become  the  first  Justice  to  breach  the 
Supreme  Court's  apparently  solid  front 
on  civil  rights  matters. 

We  must  heed  promptly  the  just  de- 
mands of  our  contemporary  American 
revolution.  This  imperative  requires  us 
to  act  aflannatively  to  prevent  the  ap- 
pointment of  Judge  Haynsworth. 

Although  the  President  normally 
should  have  the  broadest  latitude  in  se- 
lecting men  of  his  own  choice  for  high 
oflQce,  I  believe  that  a  Supreme  Court 
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nominee,  who  is  appointed  for  We,  must 
be  subject  to  special  scrutiny  by  the  Sen- 
ate That  special  scrutiny  was  afforded 
last  year  when  President  Johnson  ap- 
pointed Justice  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Jus- 
tice  of  the  United  States. 

Judge  Haynsworth  has  failed  the  test 
on  civU  rights.  He  has  been  consistently 
wrong  in  his  judicial  capacity  on  one  of 
me  most  important  issues  facmg  our 

'TSain,  therefore,  urge  President 
Nixon  to  withdraw  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Haynsworth. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,   I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll.  ,    ,       ^ 

The    assistant   legislative    clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.  ,     .  ^     ,, 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

NOMINATION  OF  CLE^IOT  F. 
HAYNSWORTH,  JR..  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SOCIATE JUSTICE  OF  THE  SU- 
PREME COURT 


Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  dis- 
cussion carried  on  concerning  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Haynsworth  to  the  US 
Supreme  Court,  one  often  hears  that  it  is 
unprecedented  to  question  a  nomination 
and  that  the  Senate  should  accept  the 
President's    choice    unless    it   could   be 
shown  that  the  individual  is  either  cor- 
rupt or  incompetent.  Mr.  Anthony  Lewis 
has  written  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  Times  of  October  19,  1969, 
to  show  that  the  Senate  has  very  often 
refused  to  confirm  nominees  on  grounds 
other  than  corniptness  or  incompetence. 
For  the  purpose  of  illuminating  the  dia- 
log  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE     SENATE     AND     THE     SUPREME     COITET 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
Washington.— In   their  Irritation   at   the 
opponents  of  Clement  Haynsworth,  some  Ad- 
ministration officials  are  now  sayl^  ^f  »*■  the 
issue  in  the  conflrmaUon  fight  is  nothing  less 

than  the  President's  -^'e^  ^°  ^PP^i'^^^ev 
premfi  Court  Justices.  The  Senate,  they 
areue  Is  trying  to  undermine  that  preroga- 
tiv^  'senators  should  support  a  Presld^t's 
choice  for  the  Court  unless  he  can  be  shown 
to  be  corrupt  or  incompetent. 

But  hlsA  contradicts  that  narrow  view 
of  the  senate's  role.  In  fact,  over  the  years, 
the  senate  in  considering  nomlnaUons  to  the 
supreme  Court  has  rejected ''a  proportion  far 
higher  than  for  any  other  Federal  office-  So 
says  a  leading  study.  Joseph  P.  Harris's  The 
Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate. 

in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  sena- 
torial scrutiny  was  at  ^^  J^'f' Jlf^°^Ll\ 
men  were  nominated  to  the  Supreme  Cmu^ 
and  eighteen  of  them— one  quarter— faled 
of  confirmation.  The  eighteen  does  not  In- 
clude a  few  others  who  declined  the  honor 
Nominees  were  rejected  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  because  of  their  phllosophyor  poli- 
tics or  ability  or  temperament.  Some  lost 
m  formal  votes  of  the  Senate;  other  nomi- 


nations were  withdrawn  in  the  face  of  op- 

^'president  Madison,  for  example,  nominated 
a  Connecticut  Collector  of  Customs,  Alexan- 
der  Wolcott   In   1811.   Charles   Warren,  the 
ereat  Supreme  Court  historian,  said  the  gen- 
eral feeling  was  that  Wolcott  was  a  man  of 
"somewhat  mediocre  legal  ability."  For  that 
reason  a  Senate  overwhelmingly  of  Madison  s 
party  rejected  the  nomination,  24  to  9. 
grant's  nominations 
Grant  tried  three  times  before  he  could 
Bet    a    Chief    Justice    confirmed.    His    first 
choice— George    H.    Williams,    his    Attorney 
General— was   criticized  as  a  "second-rate 
lawyer.  His  second.  Caleb  Cushlng.  a  former 
ludge    of    the    Supreme    Judicial    Court    of 
Massachusetts,  was  eminently  qualified.  But 
Senators  were  uneasy  at  the  f  aci  that  he  had 
been  successively  a  Whig,  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican. The  opposition  eventually  found 
that  he  had  written  an  Innocent  letter  to 
Jefferson  Davis  during   the   Civil   War   and 
used  that  to  rally  opinion  against  him.  Both 
nominations  were  withdrawn. 

Other  nominees  In  the  last  century  were 
defeated  because  they  were  partisan  Whigs 
in  Democratic  times,  or  because  they  had  oi- 
fended  Senators,  or  because  in  other  omcfs 
they  had  followed  objectionable  policies.  No 
one  could  read  the  record  without  concluding 
that  Senators  In  those  days  felt  quite  free  to 
make  their  own  appraisal  of  any  man  chosen 
to  say  the  last  word  in  our  constitutional  sys- 

Today,  most  Senators  would  be  more 
sophisticated  and  more  restrained  In  the  use 
of  their  confirmation  power.  Ironic  excep- 
tions are  Senators  Thurmond  of  South 
Carolina  and  Eastland  of  Mlsslslppl,  two  of 
Judge  Haynsworth's  principal  backers,  who 
have  not  hesitated  to  oppose  anyone  sus- 
pected of  Uberal  tendencies.  They  voted 
against  the  only  three  nominees  to  the  War- 
ren Court  who  were  put  to  a  record  vote  in 
the  Senate,  Justices  Harlan.  Stewart  and 
Marshall. 

The  question  for  most  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  1969  is  not  one  dimensional.  For  ex- 
ample, the  fact  that  a  nominee  Is  a  so-called 
strict  constructionist  In  constitutional  mat- 
ters would  not  necessarily  make  Senators 
of  a  different  outlook  oppose  him;  it  Is  easy 
to  think  of  judicial  conservatives  whose  hlgn 
intellectual  quaUflcatlons  would  have  smoth- 
ered the  thought  of  opposition  on  phllosoph- 
leal  grounds. 

The  point  about  Judge  Haynsworth  Is  that 
he  doernot  have  such  high  Intellectual  or 
legal  qualifications.  Few  would  call  It  a  du- 
tlng\ilshed  appointment. 

POLICY   and  ethics 

Along  with  that  basic  ground  for  opposi- 
tion are  doubts  about  policy  and  ethics^ 
Those  who  feel  the  doubts  might  say  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  Is  a  man  from  a  narrow 
background  who  has  not  altogether  sur- 
mounted it  in  his  view  of  life  and  the  law 
and  that  in  his  commercial  dealings  while 
on  the  bench  he  has  at  best  shovra  insen- 
sltlvlty    to    the    appearance    demanded    oi 

^"ifshorii,  the  argument  against  Clement 
Haynsworth  Is  not  that  he  Is  an  evil  nmn  or 
a  connpt  one,  or  one  consciously  biased  _It  Is 
that  he  Is  an  Inadequate  man  for  a  lifetime 
position  of  immense  power  and  responsibility 

Tn  our  structure  of  BO^""^? °V.„^,  ouit^ 
Senator  who  reaches  that  conclusion  Is  quite 
enUtled.  In  precedent  and  In  reason,  to  op- 
pose his  confirmation. 


WISE  WORDS  OF  ERNEST 
GRUENING 


Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  first  Members  of  eiUier 
branch  of  Congress  to  speak  out  against 
our  involvement  in  an  ugly  civil  war 


in  Vietnam  was  former  U.S.  Senator 
Ernest  Gruening  of  Alaska. 

As  far  back  as  1964,  former  Senator 
Gruening    clearly    recognized    that    we 
were  involved  In  an  Immoral  war  In  a 
little    faraway    Asiatic    country    of    no 
importance  whatever  to  the  defense  of 
our  Nation.  From  that  time  until  the 
time  he  left  the  Senate,  Senator  Grue- 
ning spoke  out  loud  and  clear  m  de- 
nouncing our  involvement  In  this  land 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  was  among 
the  small  band  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives   who    repeatedly    denounced 
President  Johnson's  escalation  of  tnat 
civil  war  into  an  undeclared  American 
air  and  ground  war  He  was  one  of  two 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  voted 
against  the  Tonkin  Gulf  joint  resolu- 
tion in  August  of  1964.  Citizens  of  our 
country  are  indebted  to  him  for  his 
leadership  in  helping  to  bring  to  their 
attention  the  foUy  of  our  Vietnam  m- 

volvement.  ,-    mcQ 

On  moratorium  day,  October  15,  1969. 
former  Senator  Ernest  Gruening  ad- 
dressed five  public  meetings  of  citizens 
who  had  gathered  to  urge  the  Nixon 
administration  to  expedite  the  witn- 
drawal  of  our  forces  from  Vietnam  and 
to  hasten  efforts  toward  peace.  He 
spoke  at  the  Georgetown  Umvereity  Law 
School,  at  a  public  meeting  at  Farragut 
Square  in  Washington.  D.C..  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  Baltmiore,  Md , 
and  before  a  crowd  of  10,000  assembled 
at  the  city  haU  in  Baltimore. 

His  speech  was  a  masterly  presentation 
of  the  case  for  ending  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam  at  the  earUest  possible  date 
and  for  bringing  more  Amencan  GIs 
home,  instead  of  a  mere  token  number 
that  have  been  brought  home  to  date. 

1  commend  this  address  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tlmt  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

^There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ADDRESS    BT    ERNEST    GRT^ENING      MORATORIUM 
DAT.  OCTOBEB  15.  1969 

Tf  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  to  be 
ended'-thU^tally  unjustified  needle^  n- 
ippal  immoral,  monstrous  war— it  will  oe 
ended  o^  by  an  uprising  of  the  American 
pe^^fe  olVwch.  le?  .is  hope,  today's  dem- 
onstrations are  just  the  beginning. 

For  It  has  long  been  clear  that  the  war 
wlfl  not  be  ended  by  the  E'^e^""^'^^^^?^^ 
which  after  nine  months  In  office,  has  failed 
W  cLy  out  its  campaign  promise  to  end 
me  war  Meanwhile,  our  boys  are  contmulng 
S  d^  and  they  are  dying  In  vain,  as  indeed 
^ey  have  sincl  they  were  first  sent  to  fight 
in  southeast  Asia.  Nor  will  the  war  be  ended 
bv  the  legislative  Branch,  which  could  do 
so  b?  reT^  ng  to  vote  for  the  military  au- 
thorLtlons  ^d  appropriations  to  canj  on 
this  war  There  are.  to  be  sure,  hopeful  signs 
ofrevolt  ^  the  part  of  a  ^ew  eni^gh^ned 
senators    and    Congressmen,  ^ut    unfortu 
nltelv  they  are  stUl  a  smaU  minority  1°  eacn 
TX^riJe  is  in  my  judgment  no  Ukeimood 
that  the  sound  and  sane  proposals  of  Sena 
tSfGo^eU  Of  New  York  or^VJ^-^H 
McCloskey.  and  others  to  <=*"  f '  ^^J^^^^^n 
drawal  of  all  troops  by  a  date  ^er^'^^^ 
receive  the  needed  majority  in  the  SenaW 
and  House,  desirable  as  that  would  be  I  wish 
I  could^U  the  names  of  this  minority  for  it 
IS  an  bo^or  list  which  deserves  recognition 
and  acclaim- 
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A«   an   all-out   opponent   of   our   military 
folly   in    Southeast    Asia,    having   made,    on 
March  10,   1964.  t^e  first  full  length  speech 
against  it  made  bj|  any  public  offlclals,  which 
was  entitled  "Th^  U.S.  Should  Get  Out  of 
Vietnam",  and  as  I  one  of  the  two  members 
of  the  Senaite  wbq  voted  against  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution  ik  August  of   1964,  I  have 
been  Increasingly  convinced  that  we  cannot 
continue  to  call  tbils  Johnson's  war  and  now, 
despite  nine  montfcs  of  Inaction.  NUon's  war. 
Great  as  was  and  Is  their  responsibility  for 
this  fiasco,  responsibility  should  now  be  cen- 
tered  In   the   Con|ress.   which  has   had    the 
power  to  end  this  jwar  and  could  do  so.  It  is 
no  less  than  crimonal  to  keep  sending  our 
draf:ees  to  fight  In  violation  of  their  con- 
sciences,  to  kill   people  against  whom  they 
feel  no  grievance,  ^t  killed  or  maimed  In  the 
process,   with   the  alternative  if  they  refuse 
to  go.  of  going   ta  Jail   for  5  years  of  hard 
labor.  This  Is  an  Injramous  dilemma  to  which 
no  American  cltizefi  should  be  subjected,  nor 
Indeed,  any  cltlzeij  of  a  society  which  calls 
Itself  free.  And  I  say  to  you  that  any  member 
of   Congress,   any  member  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives,  who  continues  to 
vote  for  the  authorizations  and   approprla- 
:ions  to  carry  on  tUis  monstrous  war  Is  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  crlnie,  and  the  blood  of  every- 
one of  our  boys  ■mio  dies  henceforth  Is  on 
that  Senator's  or  Representative's  head  who 
votes  to*  support  tihe  continuing  slaughter. 
CaT^y  thWt "message!  to  your  Representative  or 
Senator  in  every  dongresslonal  District  and 
In   each  state.   I   wjould  say  parenthetically, 
that   those  g^esture^  of  reforming  the  draft 
proposed  at  varlouk  times  on   the  Hill,  and 
again  more  recently  by  President  Nixon,  on 
the  ground  that  thfc  present  selective  service 
law  Is  unjust,  are  nteanlngless.  It  Is  the  draft 
Itself  for  this  war  Which  Is  unjust  and  un- 
justified and  is   tl^  monstrosity.  It  makes 
little  difference  wh^n  our  boys  are  subjected 
to  Involuntary  servitude,  which,  incidentally, 
is  forbidden  by  tha  Thirteenth  Amendment, 
whether  they  are  made  cannon  fodder  by  lot 
or  by  any  other  mettiod;  the  draft  Itself,  how- 
ever   reformed.    Is    unjust    and    should    be 
abolished  for  service  In  Southeast  Asia,  an 
amendment  X  twice  proposed  while  I  was  in 
the  Senate. 

We  can  understand  how  five  years  ago 
the  members  of  Cdngress  were  misled  and 
deceived  by  the  Executive  Branch  and  so 
collaborated  with  1;  to  commit  our  nation 
to  a  disastrous  felly  which  to  date  has 
caused  the  death  of  40,000  fine  young  Ameri- 
cans in  combat,  some  10,000  more  Incidental 
to  their  being  In  Sioutheast  Asia,  and  has 
wounded  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  more, 
some  crippled  for  life,  and  the  slaughter  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Innocent  civilians, 
old  people,  women  aid  children. 

But  today,  after  five  years  of  deepening 
disaster,  of  contlnjuing  loss  of  life,  the 
squandering  of  $126|  billion  so  sorely  needed 
for  our  overdue  an«  neglected  problems  at 
home — pollution  abfatement,  crime  control, 
slum  clearance,  housing,  education,  conserva- 
tion, and  much  elsej— there  is  no  longer  any 
excuse  for  any  meniber  of  Congress  to  vote 
to  continue  this  madness. 
Let  it  be  clearly  finderstood  that  this  is 
ot  win  and  should  not 
conventional  military 
In  it  by  a  confession 
out  and  letting  the 
Asia  settle  their  own 
Jld  be  victory  snatched 
from  the  Jaws  of  continuing  defeat. 

Let  It  be  clear  als^  to  all  that  the  policies 
that  we  have  pursuefi  in  Southeast  Asia  not 
only  have  not  achieved  the  proclaimed  ob- 
jectives, but  that  th^y  could  not  possibly  do 
so.  They  could  not  dp  so  because  in  the  first 
place  they  were  based  on  falsehood.  When 
President  Johnson  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message  after  election  gave  the  reasons  for 
our  presence  in  Vietnam,  namely  that  we 
were  there  in  respotise  to  a  plea  for  help 
from  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  help 
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a  war  that  we  canr 
want   to   win   In   th^ 
sense.   But   we   can 
of    error,    by    getting 
people  of  Southeast 
problems.    That   wov 


them  repel  aggression,  he  was  not  telling  the 
truth.  The  record  is  completely  bare  of  any 
such  request.  On  the  contrary,  we  asked  our- 
selves  in.   But  even   assuming  that  such   a 
request  had  taken  place,  what  kind  of  saving 
of    the   South   Vietnamese   interest   has   re- 
sulted?   Hundreds    of    thousands    of    them 
killed   or  maimed,   millions   made   refugees, 
their  homes  destroyed,  their  rice  paddles  laid 
waste — what   nation   will   ever   want   to   be 
again  saved  by  us?  On  the  other  hand,  in 
regard  to  the  second  reason  alleged  for  our 
being  there,  namely  to  stop  Chinese  expan- 
sion  into  Southeast  A^a,   we  adopted  pre- 
cisely the  wrong  course.  We  should  instead 
have    supported    Ho    Chi    MInh,    a    Moscow 
trained    Communist,    but    pre-eminently    a 
nationalist,  who  embodied   the  Vietnamese 
fear  and  dislike  of  the  Chinese  and  under 
whose  leadership  the  Vietnamese  would  have 
resisted    Chinese    expansion,    had    it    been 
threatened,  which  is  by   no  means  certain. 
Just  as  they  have  throughout  their  history 
resisted  the  invasion  of  all  other  outsiders — 
the   French,    the    Japanese,    and    now    the 
Americans.  Let  me  say,  as  one  whose  opposi- 
tion to  our  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  long  pre- 
ceded the  rising  tide  of  revolt  against  it,  that 
there  can  be  no  peace  by  negotiation.  There 
Is  nothing  to  negotiate.  The  Southeast  Asians 
who  are  our  adversaries  consider  that  the 
United  States  Is  the  intruder,  the  invader, 
and  the  aggressor,  a  view  which  the  record 
confirms,  and  they  will  not  yield.  They  will 
insist  that  we  get  out.  And,  why  shouldn't 
we?  For  those  who  are  talking  about  find- 
ing "an  honorable  way  out"  what  could  be 
more  honorable  than  to  disavow  our  mistake 
and  our  dishonorable  course  to  date  and  let 
the  people  of  Southeast  Asia  determine  their 
own  destiny.  Whatever   that  determination, 
it  will  be  better  than  one  Imposed  by  us  in 
collaboration   with   the  crooked,  dictatorial 
regimes  In  Saigon,  which  we  have  supported 
for  years  and  none  of  which  would  ever  have 
lasted  24  hours  without  our  military  and  fi- 
nancial support.  When  we  consider  the  sleazy 
character  of  those  puppets,  who  have  sup- 
pressed all  freedoms  and  Jailed  their  political 
opponents,  it  makes  the  official  allegation  of 
wanting  to  free   and   save  the  South  Viet- 
namese,   a    grotesque    mockery.    Finally,    it 
should  by  now  be  clear  that  the  United  States 
has  been  misled,  tricked,  and  lied  into  this 
war.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  falsity  of 
the    allegation    that    we    were    asked    by    a 
friendly  government  to  help  it  repel  aggres- 
sion,  but  there   was  much  more  deception. 
During  his  1964  campaign  for  the  Presidency, 
President  Johnson  asserted  not  once,  but  re- 
peatedly, that  he  would  not  send  American 
boys     to     fight     a     ground     war     on     the 
continent  of  Asia.  He  asserted  not  once,  but 
repeatedly,  that  he  would  not  send  American 
boys    to    do    the    fighting    that    Asian    boys 
should  be  doing.  He  was  swept  Into  office 
on   the  basis  of  what  the  American  people 
considered  solemn  pledges,  yet  all  the  time 
he  was  making  these  pledges,  plans  were  be- 
ing matured  at  the  Pentagon  to  do  the  very 
thing   he   pledged    not   to   do.    And,   finally, 
there  are  the  revelations  that  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin   incident   was  wholly   spurious.   The 
hearings   of    the   Senate   Foreign   Relations 
Committee  and   the   complete  summary   In 
the    recently    published    book    by    Joseph 
Ooulden.  entitled.  Truth  is  the  First  Cas- 
ualty, make  clear  how  different  were  the  true 
facts  from  those  presented  to  the  Congress 
In  President  Johnson's  message  to  Congress 
in  August  1964,  requesting  it  to  approve  the 
White  House-drafted,  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion. Par  from  being,  as  he  alleged,  a  case  of 
an  American  destroyer  on  a  routine  mission 
in  International  waters,  wantonly  attacked 
without  provocation,  we  learn  now  that  the 
Maddox  was  not  a  destroyer  on  a  routine 
mission  in  International  waters,  but  a  spy 
ship  like  the  Pueblo:   that  she  was  not  in 
international  waters,  but  had  penetrated  the 
coastal  waters  of  North  Vietnam,  and  this 
was  moreover  happening  at  a  time  when  the 


South  Vietnamese  were  staging  a  raid  with 
ships  supplied  by  us  and  under  our  direc- 
tion on  North  Vietnam  ports,  and  that  the 
Maddox  had  received  instructions  to  draw- 
some  of  the  defensive  North  Vietnamese  ves- 
sels away.  In  other  words,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  North  Vietnamese  she  was  en- 
gaged in  hostile  operations  which  fully  Justi- 
fied their  attack  upon  her.  However,  even  in 
this  attack  she  was  never  hit.  The  allegation 
that  the  next  day  there  was  a  further  at- 
tack on  her  and  another  U.S.  destroyer,  the 
C.  Turner  Joy,  was  likewise  without  founda- 
tion. In  other  words,  from  start  to  finish 
the  people  of  the  U.S.  were  misled,  Ued  to 
and  tricked  into  this  war.  And  so,  clearly  the 
most  honorable  way  to  end  this  dishonorable 
business,  is  to  get  out  and  not  sacrifice  one 
single  more  American  boy's  life  or  squander 
a  single  American  dollar  more  In  the  most 
disgraceful.  Inexcusable,  and  disastrotis  ep- 
isode in  American  history. 

On  top  of  all  this  the  American  people 
should  be  informed  if  they  do  not  ah-eady 
know  it,  as  I  fear  many  do  not  because  of 
administration  propaganda,  that  our  mili- 
tary intervention  in  Southeast  Asia  is  in  vio- 
lation of  every  pertinent  treaty  to  which  we 
are  a  signator,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Article  Six.  provides  that,  and 
I  quote,  "aU  treaties  made  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land". 

We  are  first  of  all  In  violation  of  several 
provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
which  the  United  States  played  so  large  a 
part  in  bringing  in  to  existence. 

We  are  In  violation  of  the  SEATO  Treaty 
We  are  in  violation  of  the  pledge  to  sup- 
port the  Geneva  accords  and  hold  elections 
throughout  Vietnam.  When  we  reneged  on 
this  solemn  commitment  this  reneging  cou- 
pled with  the  tyrannical  acts  of  our  first  pup- 
pet, Ngo  Diem,  caused  the  civil  war  in  South 
Vietnam  which  has  been  going  on  ever  since 
We  are  likewise  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which  gives 
only  the  Congress  the  power  to  declare  war 
There  is  no  time  for  me  on  this  occasion  to 
document  all  of  these  violations.  I  have  re- 
peatedly spelled  them  out  in  detail  in  vari- 
ous Senate  speeches. 

On  the  whole,  oiir  Vietnam  misadventure 
is  an  unredeemed,  shocking  story  of  betrayal 
of  America's  finest,  noblest  traditions  pro- 
fessions, and  practices.  It  is  high  time  we 
reverted  to  an  America  whose  leaders'  word 
can  be  trusted  and  whose  military  mission 
is  one  of  defense  of  our  coimtry.  and  not  of 
global  policing  with  offensive  action  any- 
where at  the  behest  of  the  Executive. 

It  is  heartening  that  American  youth  and 
others  are  today  mobilizing  to  try  to  put  an 
end  to  this  tragic  and  disgraceful  situation 
We  must  all  continue  to  work  to  achieve 
that  result  and  turn  the  course  of  history 
back  to  when  our  country's  policies  were 
those  we  could,  as  we  once  did,  esteem,  love 
and  cherish. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PREsroma  officer,  without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SELECTIVE     SERVICE     REFORM 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
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respect  to  the  leadership's  position  re- 
garding draft  reform  legislation  and  the 
possibility  that  it  might  be  considered  in 
this  session. 

Another  matter,  however,  was  raised 
In  the  colloquy  which  took  place  on  the 
floor  last  Thursday— I  will  say  to  the 
majority  leader,  in  passing,  that  I  noti- 
fied the  distinguished  assistant  major- 
ity leader  earlier  indicating  that  I  would 
make  reference  to  him  and  to  some  re- 
marks which  he  had  made  earlier.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  is  aware  of  the  statement  I 
am  about  to  make.  Otherwise,  I  would 
not  make  it. 

Last  Thursday,  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant majority  leader  made  some  re- 
marks, and  I  wish  to  quote  them : 

But  I  think  we  perpetrate  a  fraud  on  the 
young  people  of  this  country  if  we  think  we 
are  acting  on  draft  reform  Just  by  eliminat- 
ing four  words  in  the  1967  act  and  then  say 
that  this  is  reform,  because  it  is  not. 

The  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  was  saying,  as  I  understood  him, 
that  President  Nixon's  proposals  for  re- 
forming the  draft  legislation  were  not 
reform  at  all.  It  is  true  that  President 
Nixon  is  asking  Congress  to  make  only 
one  legislative  change  which  will  involve 
the  repeal  of  four  words;  that  change 
would  permit  the  designation  of  draftees 
by  the  random  or  lottery  method  of  se- 
lection. The  rest  of  the  President's  draft 
reform  program  can  be  implemented  by 
Executive  order,  and  he  stands  ready  to 
do  that.  Now  I  return  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  President's  total  program  is, 
or  is  not,  draft  reform. 

President  Nixon  armounced  his  draft 
reform  program  on  May  13 — the  pro- 
gram for  which  he  seeks  cooperation 
from  Congress  to  put  into  effect.  On  May 
13,  when  the  program  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress, the  distinguished  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  (Mr.  Kennedy)  made  some 
remarks  which  I  think  was  very  appro- 
priate. He  said: 

President  Nixon  deserves  the  accolades  of 
all  of  us  for  his  forthright  recognition  of  the 
need  for  reform  In  oui  draft.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject high  In  the  minds  of  our  young  people; 
it  deserves  a  place  high  on  our  agenda  as 
well. 

President  Nixon  has  today  sent  to  Congress 
a  message  of  great  significance— a  message 
calling  for  basic  reforms  in  the  way  we  se- 
lect young  men  for  military  service. 


earlier,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  made  a 
statement  clarifying  the  situation  with 


I  quote  another  part  of  his  remarks: 

President  Nixon's  proposals  embody  the 
reforms  we  most  tirgently  need— moving  to 
the  youngest  first,  adopting  random  selec- 
tion, reducing  the  period  exposure  to  the 
draft,  insuring  that  educational  deferments 
do  not  become  de  facto  exemptions,  and 
others. 

I  now  quote  another  passage  from  his 
remarks: 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  delay  ap- 
proval of  the  President's  recommendations, 
and  perhaps  to  work  other  needed  changes 
in  the  draft  laws  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's remarks  be  printed,  so  that  his 
complete  statement  will  be  available  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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THX  PRESmXNT'S  MXSSAOX  ON  Sblectivx 

Service  Reform 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  deserves  the  accolades  of  all  of  us  for 
his  forthright  recognition  of  the  need  for  re- 
form in  our  draft.  This  is  a  subject  high  in 
the  minds  of  our  young  people;  it  deserves  a 
place  high  on  our  agenda  as  well. 

President  Nixon  has  today  sent  to  Congress 
a  message  of  great  significance — a  message 
calling  for  basic  reforms  In  the  way  we  select 
young  men  for  military  service. 

Most  young  people  in  the  United  States 
know  that  the  draft  we  have  today  operates 
unfairly,  unpredictably,  and  unevenly.  They 
know  that  avoidance  of  the  draft  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  for  those  with  the  means — 
financial  and  intellectual— to  seek  out  the 
loopholes.  They  know  also  that  other  young 
men  do  not  have  the  means  to  avoid  the 
draft  and  that  these  young  men  may  be 
fighting  in  the  Jungles  of  Southeast  Asia,  and 
dying  there.  The  most  persistent  call  for 
basic  reforms  In  the  draft  comes  from  these 
young  people  themselves,  and  many  educa- 
tors have  long  pointed  out  the  cynicism  the 
present  system  and  its  resistance  to  change 
has  engendered  in  the  young  people. 

But  most  of  those  who  have  studied  the 
draft  in  any  depth,  too,  have  recognized  the 
need  for  drastic  changes.  The  Burke  Marshall 
Commission,  particularly  prepared  an  elo- 
quent call  for  reform  In  its  1967  report.  The 
Senate  passed  in  May  of  1967  a  bill  extending 
the  draft  for  4  years  which  permitted  the 
President  to  make  most  of  the  necessary  re- 
forms, but  this  farslghted  bill  did  not  sur- 
vive the  conference  committee,  and  the 
extension  bill  which  did  pass  the  Congress 
in  June  of  1967  was  harsh  and  restrictive, 
actually  making  matters  worse  than  they 
were  before  Congress  took  up  the  ex- 
tension bill. 

President  Nixon's  proposals  embody  the 
reforms  we  most  urgently  need— moving  to 
the  voungest  first,  adopting  random  selec- 
tion "  reducing  the  period  of  exposure  to  the 
draft  insuring  that  educational  deferments 
do  not  become  de  facto  exemptions,  and 
others  The  proposals  come  warmly  welcomed 
by  those  of  ub  who  have  long  urged  these 
reforms.  In  February.  I  Introduced  an  exten- 
sive bill  making  these  reforms  and  others;  a 
number  of  additional  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives have  done  simUarly.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  delay  approval  of  the 
President's  recommendations,  and  perhaps  to 
work  other  needed  changes  In  the  draft  laws 
at  the  same  time. 

President  Nixon,  In  his  message,  pointed 
out  that  we  do  not  now  know  whether  It  Is 
feasible  to  move  toward  an  all-volunteer 
armed  force.  A  part  of  the  reason  1&— as  I 
and  others  have  pointed  out— that  we  sim- 
ply do  not  have  enough  InformaUon  on  the 
costs  and  Implications  of  a  professional  army. 
Until  we  do,  our  wisest  course  is  to  move 
swiftly  to  make  the  draft  fair,  predictable, 
and  even. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  his  statement.  I  agree  with  him.  I 
think  the  Senate  should  move  without 
delay  and  consider  the  President's  draft 
proposals.  We  may  want  to  make  some 
changes  in  them. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  the 
President  has  made  the  essential  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  the  draft  that 
are  most  necessary,  primarily  to  give  the 
emphasis  to  taking  the  youngest  first. 


letting  our  young  people  know  in  ad- 
vance the  obligaUons  they  wUl  have,  and 
the  names  of  those  to  be  inducted  called 
at  age  19  or  not  at  all;  and  second,  to  se- 
lect these  yoimg  men  on  the  basis  of  a 
fair  and  uniform  system,  such  as  a  lot- 
tery There  are  other  suggestions  I  have 
made    and    that   other    Senators   have 
made.  There  is  no  reason  those  sugges- 
tions covUd  not  be  added  either  in  this 
session  of  Congress  or  in  the  session  next 
year.  But  to  say  we  should  delay  making 
these  basic   and  fundamental  changes 
because    there    are    other    changes    we 
might  want  to  consider  I  think  is  a  grave 
mistake.  Also,  I  think  it  is  an  Injustice  to 
our  young  people.  The  present  Selective 
Service  System  is  demonstrably  unfair 
and  should  be  corrected,  and  the  sooner 
thp  better 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  once  again  called  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
and  particularly  to  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership which  controls  this  matter. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  contribution. 

If  there  is  one  issue  that  is  a  cause  of 
unrest  and  concern  among  yoimg  people 
on  the  campuses — one  issue  beyond  the 
war  in  Vietnam  itself — that  issue  is  the 
inequitable  draft  system. 

The  point  was  made  in  the  colloquy 
Thursday  that  President  Nixon  could  go 
ahead  and  put  his  reforms  into  effect  by 
Executive  order.  That  is  not  true.  The 
key  feature  of  the  reform  program  is  a 
proposal  that  draftee  selections  be  made 
on  a  random  or  lottery  basis.  Of  course, 
the  other  parts  of  the  program  are  also 
very  important. 

An  argument  was  made  that  without 
enacting  legislation  the  President  could 
put  into  effect  a  kind  of  substitute  for  the 
lottery  or  random  selection  method — a 
substitute  conveyor  belt  system  under 
which  birth  dates  would  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  selection.  It  is  time  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  could  put  into  effect  a  sub- 
stitute; but  it  is  generally  agreed  by  ex- 
perts that  it  would  not  be  an  adequate 
substitute.  I  understand  that  such  a  sub- 
stitute could  be  something  of  an  admin- 
istrative monstrosity.  It  would  unfairly 
discriminate  against  some  young  people 
who  happen  to  be  bom  in  one  month 
rather  than  in  another  month.  I  under- 
stand that  statistically  our  records  in- 
dicate there  are  19  or  20  percent  more 
births  in  some  months  of  the  year  as 
compared  with  other  months. 

As  I  understand  the  operation  of  a 
substitute  system,  it  not  only  would  dis- 
criminate against  persons  born  in  cer- 
tain months,  but  it  would  also  be  poorly 
imderstood  because  it  would  be  very 
complicated. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  Congress  has 
a  legislative  responsibility  which  it 
should  face  up  to.  The  fact  that  Senators 
want  more  comprehensive  reform  Is  no 
justification  for  doing  nothing.  Cer- 
tainly, that  approach  will  not  quiet  the 
dissent.  For  if  Congress  does  nothing  we 
would  be  farming  the  flames  of  unrest 
that  we  see  on  our  campuses  today. 

Accordingly,  I  welcome  the  aimounce- 
ment  made  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  which  is  a  clarification  of  the 
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„„^,^_ was  left  on  Thursday. 

And  I  commend  to  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant majority  leader  *Mr.  Kihnbdy) 
the  words  which  he  uttered  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  which  were  printed 
in  the  Record  dn  May  13,  the  day  Presi- 
dent Nixon  serit  this  important  legisla- 
tion to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDlNO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  Ijhe  chair) .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  oH  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  iminimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESipiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CRIME  IN  THJ  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA AND  UNITED  STATES  AGAINST 
WILLIAM  B«  McPHERSON 

Mr.  McCLEI^LAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
report -of  the  lanticrime  committee  of 
the  Ne«f  York  Ijranch  of  thv.  NAACP  ob- 
served: ] 

The  reign  of  i  criminal  terror  In  Harlem 
must  be  stopped  inow.  The  lives  and  property 
of  the  people  ar4  in  constant  danger  by  day 
and  by  night.  T^ils  ^  true  whether  they  be 
black  or  white,  qiale  or  female,  young  or  old. 
Indeed  the  old,  the  weak,  and  the  handi- 
capped are  the  !  special  prey  of  marauding 
hoodlums. 

The  economic,  civic,  religious  and  social 
life  of  the  cotrtm unity  is  being  strangled. 
Thousands  are  so  grateful  for  having  reached 
home  without  >elng  "mugged"  and  found 
their  homes  not  yet  burglarized  that  they 
dare  not  "tempt  fate"  by  venturing  out  at 
night  unless  It  ts  absolutely  necessary. 

What  the  committee  observed  of  Har- 
lem might  equally  be  observed  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Washingtonifins,  white  and  black 
alike,  have  be<)ome  thoroughly  alarmed 
by  the  relentless  increase  in  the  city's 
rate  of  serious  crimes  in  the  last  2  to  3 
years.  Police  qlassify  as  serious  crimes 
hcanlcide,  rape,  assault,  robbery,  bur- 
glary, larceny,  fmd  auto  theft. 

In  the  first  ^  months  of  1967,  the  Dis- 
trict's rate  sto<^  at  just  about  31  serious 
crimes  for  ev*^  1.000  residents  of  the 
city.  That  reptesented  an  increase  of  8 
per  1,000  over  the  first  half  of  1966. 

By  the  first  9  months  of  this  year,  the 
crime  rate  had!  shot  up  nearly  50  percent 
from  1967— to:  45  for  each  1,000  people 
living  in  the  c|ty.  The  rate  is  still  going 
up.  I 

Street  robbeHes  are  up,  too.  In  a  typi- 
cal 24-hour  piriod  recently,  city  police 
investigated  2fr  such  robberies.  Of  the 
victims,  one  wais  shot,  13  others  assaulted. 
Most  occurredj  in  the  central  sections  of 
the  city,  aboutihalf  of  them  after  dark. 

The  nimibei-  of  robberies  has  more 
than  doubled  ^  2  years.  It  is  now  to  the 
point  that  monthly  totals— 1.049  in  July, 
1  226  in  Augi|st — are  higher  than  the 
yearly  totals  f<^r  1960.  1961,  1962,  or  1963. 

The  patterns  of  robbery  vary.  A  couple 
of  years  ago  lihe  tjrpical  target  vas  the 
liquor  store.  But  a  lot  of  liquor  store 
owners  and  other  merchants  have  armed 
themselves  aod  shown  a  willingness  to 
fight  back. 


Last  year  it  was  the  banks'  turn.  In 
some  months,  more  than  a  dozen  banks 
were  hit. 

At  this  point,  much  of  the  city's  rob- 
bery problem  is  concentrated  on  stores 
that  are  difficult  to  giiard,  where  the 
personnel  are  not  likely  to  be  armed.  At 
his  recent  White  House  appearance  with 
President  Nixon,  October  10,  District 
Chief  of  Police  Wilson  produced  figures 
showing  that  Safeway  stores  in  the  city 
were  robbed  53  time*,  the  stay-open-late 
High's  Dairy  Products  stores  156  times. 

Chief  Wilson  told  the  President: 

(The  Safeway  Stores]  have  tried  to  combat 
[these  robberies]  with  armed  guards.  The 
consequence  has  been  that  they  have  had 
one  armed  guard  killed  and  another  shot. 
They  have  difficulties  now  hiring  them.  These 
holdups  range  from  one  individual  who  holds 
up  a  check-out  clerk  and  the  manager 
doesn't  know  she  Is  held  up  until  he  Is  gone, 
to  an  Incident  two  weeks  ago  In  Northeast 
where  five  armed  men  go  In  and  make  100 
customers  lie  on  the  floor  until  they  rob 
the  store. 

This  does  something  to  the  stores.  They 
can't  get  competent  help  to  work  In  the 
store.  It  forces  the  residents  of  the  downtown 
area  to  go  to  the  suburbs  to  shop  because 
they  are  afraid  to  go  to  the  neighborhood 
store. 

Safeway  will  have  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  In  holdups  this  year. 

He  then  commented  on  High's  rob- 
beries: 

It  Is  a  favorite  of  the  holdup  men.  In  this 
case,  they  tend  to  hire  low-paid  women  who 
live  In  the  neighborhood.  These  women  often 
know  who  held  them  up,  but  they  are  afraid 
to  tell  the  police  because  the  man  Is  often 
back  on  the  street.  So  It  is  impossible  to  find 
out  who  held  them  up. 

By  the  end  of  1969,  District  crime 
records  probably  will  show  more  than 
15,000  robberies  committed  during  the 


year. 

And  they  will  show  some  20,000  bur- 
glaries. 

Many,  possibly  more  than  half,  of 
Washington's  burglars  are  dope  addicts. 
They  hit  any  place,  city  or  suburbs,  that 
appears  to  be  unprotected.  They  take 
anything  they  can  carry  if  it  looks  sal- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  some  have  suggested 
that  this  rise  in  violence  and  lawlessness 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  else- 
where in  the  United  States  is  the  prod- 
uct of  socioeconomic  factors  wholly  out- 
side of  the  reach  of  our  criminal  justice 
system.  They  criticize,  too.  those  of  us 
who  suggest  that  the  ill-considered  ac- 
tions of  some  of  our  courts  have  played 
a  substantial  part  in  the  creation  of  this 
intolerable  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  suggest  for  a 
moment  that  socioeconomic  factors  play 
no  part  in  the  complex  causation  of  the 
commission  of  crime,  but  I  do  suggest 
that  our  courts  must  shoulder  their  part 
of  the  blame,  and  I  should  like  to  now 
illustrate  what  I  mean  by  discussing  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  United 
States  v.  William  B.  McPherson,  No. 
22-312  decided  October  3,  1969. 

In  December  of  1967,  two  police  of- 
ficers, responding  to  a  housebreaking 
call,  apprehended  McPherson  in  the 
hallway  of  an  apartment  building, 
carrying  a  radio  that  belonged  to  a  resi- 


dent of  the  building.  The  thief  was  thus 
caught  "redhanded"  at  the  scene  of  the 
crime,  and  in  April  of  the  following  year 
he  was  brought  to  trial  for  petty  larceny 
and  second  degree  burglary.  After  all  of 
the  prosecution  witnesses  had  testified, 
the  defendant  asked  to  be  released  on  a 
Friday  evening  on  bond  in  order  that  he 
might  locate  certain  supposed  witnesses 
for  his  defense.  I  note  here  that  his  re- 
lease shows  the  degree  to  which  the  trial 
judge  sought  to  accord  to  the  defendant 
all  conceivable  rights.  McPherson  was 
told  by  the  trial  judge  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  there  would  be  no  excuses 
for  his  failure  to  appear  the  next  Mon- 
day for  the  continuation  of  his  trial.  The 
court  observed: 

The  CouKT.  ]Tlhere  will  be  no  excuses  what- 
soever accepted  by  this  Court  for  your  failure 
to  appear.  Do  you  understand? 

The  Defendant.  I  will  be  here.  I  will  be 
here. 

The  CotTRT.  No  sickness,  anything — there  is 
only  one  thing  that  can  happen  to  you  in 
the  Interim,  and  I  am  not  wishing  that  upon 
you.  But  aside  from  that,  you  will  be  here. 

The  DerENDANT.  I  will. 

(Slip  opinion  at  9) 

Nevertheless,  the  defendant  was  absent 
not  only  on  Monday  but  again  on  Tues- 
day. The  defense  informed  the  court  that 
efforts  to  locate  McPherson  had  been  un- 
successful and  recommended  that  the 
judge  declare  a  mistrial  since  McPherson 
was  the  only  defense  witness  and  with- 
out him  there  was  no  defense  case.  The 
court,  however,  chose  to  continue  the 
trial  in  the  defendant's  absence  under 
the  authority  of  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure,  Rule  43,  which,  in  perti- 
nent part,  provides: 

In  prosecutions  for  offenses  not  punisha- 
ble by  death,  the  defendant's  voluntary  ab- 
sence after  the  trial  has  been  commenced  m 
his  presence  shall  not  prevent  continuing  the 
trial  to  and  including  the  return  of  the  ver- 
dict. 

The  trial  resulted  in  the  only  possible 
verdict:  guilty. 

On  appeal,  however,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia coiut  of  appeals,  in  an  opinion 
by  Chief  Judge  David  Bazelon,  in  which 
Circuit  Judge  Robinson  concurred,  re- 
versed McPherson's  conviction  on  the  in- 
credible ground  that  because  neither  the 
bail  form  McPherson  signed  nor  the  trial 
judge  himself  had  specifically  and  ex- 
plicitly informed  the  defendant  that  the 
trial  could  proceed  in  his  absence,  his 
voluntary  absence  from  the  trial  was  not 
a  volimtary  waiver  of  his  right  not  to 
have  a  trial  proceed  without  him.  This 
ruling  was  made  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  only  reason  for  McPherson's 
absence  from  the  trial  was  that  "the  de- 
fendant became  depressed,  for  personal 
reasons,  and  got  drunk."  (Slip  opinion  at 

5.) 

Circuit  Judge  Tamn  dissented,  making 
the  acute  observation : 

The  real  question  in  this  case  Is  not 
whether  the  defendant  knew  that  the  trial 
oould  proceed  In  his  absence  but  whether  he 
knew  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  present  at  the 
trial  and  waived  it.  (Slip  opinion  at  8) 

Mr.  President,  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger  recently  observed  that  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  criminal  justice  was  the 
"most  elaborate  system  ever  designed  by 


a  society.  It  is  so  elaborate  that  in  many 
cAses  it  is  breaking  down.  It  is  not  work- 
me  "  In  few  areas  of  the  Nation  are  the 
cwef  Justice's  comments  more  aPt  than 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
court  of  appeals  decision  in  McPherson 
is  a  classic  example  of  why. 

People  can  argue  and  propagand^ts 
can  contend  that  the  actions  of  the 
courts  in  liberalizing  the  rules  of  proce- 
dure to  benefit  the  criminal  and  fai^  to 
orotect  society  are  not  having  an  Im- 
oact  upon  lawlessness  in  this  country. 
Nevertheless,  here  is  a  man  found  guUty. 
and  the  court  undertaking  to  accommo- 
Ste  him,  at  his  request,  in  giving  Wm 
an  opportunity  to  bring  in  additional 
^tne^s  for  his  defense  with  the  clear 
understanding,  and  the  admonition  that 
nothing  would  excuse  him  from  being 
present  in  court  on  Monday  morning 
^ve  one  thlng-the  Implication  being 
death— which  the  judge   hoped  would 

"°i£tSSd°the  guilty  man  chose  to  go 
off  and  get  drunk  and  to  defy  the  court 
and  did  not  show  up,  not  only  on  Mon- 
day but  also  Tuesday,  so  that  the  court 
went  ahead  with  the  trial  and  the  jury 
returned  a  vote  of  guilty. 

It  was  the  only  verdict  that  could  be 
returned  under  the  evidence.  Yet  he  goes 
to  the  court  of  appeals  m  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  two  judges  on  that 
court  find  a  flimsy,  unrealistic  excuse  to 
set  aside  the  conviction. 

I  am  asked  why  there  is  throughout 
this  country  today  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  our  system  of  justice. 

Where  was  there  any  justice  to  society 
in  this  ruling? 
Where  will  this  precedent  lead? 
If  the  judge  had  told  him  everything 
that  those  two  appeal  judges  said  he 
should  have  told  him  I  am  Persuadwi 
they  would  have  found  some  other  ex- 
cuse to  set  aside  the  conviction  or  to 
turn  the  guilty  person  loose. 

There  is  a  responsibUity  on  the  part 
of  courts  to  uphold  the  law,  "id  not  to 
circumvent  It  by  this  sort  of  illogical 

reasoning.  .  »i,„w» 

I  make  the  statement  again  that  there 
is  an  obligation  on  the  courts  to  eniorce 
the  law,  and  not  to  circumvent  it.  There 
is  as  much  duty  on  the  courts  to  protect 
society  under  the  law  as  there  is  to  see 
that  the  accused  is  given  his  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Mr  President,  often  it  is  a  year  or  more 
before  someone  arrested  for  a  crime  here 
in  the  District  is  brought  to  trial.  -The 
1968  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  US.  Com^ 
records  that  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
the  highest  number  of  criminal  cases 
pending  and  the  second  highest  number 
of  cases  pending  over  6  months.  In  me- 
dian time  for  disposition  from  filing  of 
the  indictment,  the  District  is  exceeded 
only  by  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey, 
neither  of  which  approach  the  District  m 
backlog.  Because  of  this  time  lag,  and  a 
number  of  high  court  decisions,  such  as 
the  McPherson  case,  judges  here  in  the 
District  have  no  choice  but  to  release 
arrested  persons  on  ball,  including  hard- 
ened criminals  and  dope  addicts.  The 
young  man  arrested  for  armed  robbery, 
as  Chief  Wilson  recently  told  the  Presi- 


dent is  "Ukely  to  be  out  on  the  street 
almost  before  the  poUce  officer  completes 
the  paper  work."  And  these  persons  re- 
main on  the  street  awaiting  trial  for  long 
periods  of  time,  time  within  which  they 
are  free  to  steal  and  to  rob  again  and 
again. 

Mr  President,  we  must  frankly  recog- 
nize that  a  large  part  of  this  overload 
in  the  criminal  justice  system  is  a  result 
of  appellate  judges,  like  those  in  this 
decision,  seizing  upon  the  flimsiest  of  ex- 
cuses to  require  new  trials  for  obviously 
guilty  defendants.  This  case  clearly  shows 
the  cost  to  our  society  of  neither  impos- 
ing sufficiently  strict  criminal  sentences 
to  isolate  the  criminal  nor  rehabUitating 
him.  McPherson's  criminal  record  cen- 
tered almost  exclusively  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  reaches  back  to  1936.  He 
has  been  involved  in  several  narcotics 
violations,   but   his  vocation   has   been 
crimes  of  theft.  I  suppose  that  goes  along 
with  his  narcotic  record.  He  has  been 
arrested    some    22    times    for    larceny 
housebreaking,    or    robbery.    The    trial 
judge  observed  that  McPherson  had  the 
worst  criminal  record  that  he  had  seen  in 
his  20  months  on  the  criminal  trial  bench. 
(Slip  opinion  at  8.)  It  shows  a  history  of 
over  20  convictions  and  40  arrests  withm 
the  span  of  28  years.  Yet  he  got  special 
treatment  in  the  court  of  appeals  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  whUe  society  was 
ignored. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.   I   ask   unanimous 
consent  to  have  3  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
senseless  for  us  to  argue  the  role  of 
socioeconomic  factors  in  assessing  the 
blame  for  this  incredible  criminal  record. 
It  is  senseless,  too.  to  punish  society  by 
making  possible  further  crime  and  to 
punish  other  defendants  by  making  pos- 
sible trial  delay  by  ordering  new  trials 
in  these  sorts  of  cases  where  error  can 
only  be  realistically  called  a  product  of 
a  ritualistic  jurisprudence  that  substi- 
tutes artificial  forms  for  substantial  jus- 
tice  By  no  streteh  of  the  imagination 
couid  the  faUure  of  the  trial  judge  here 
specifically  to  tell  McPherson  that  the 
trial  could  go  on  without  him  have  been 
anything  but  harmless  error. 

Mr  President,  it  is  this  sort  of  juris- 
prudence of  technicality  that  is  robbing 
us  of  safe  streets.  It  is  this  kind  of 
jurisprudence  that  is  encouraging  crime 
rather  than  deterring  crime.  Society  de- 
serves greater  protection  by  its  courts 
from  crime.  Indeed,  our  courts  are  every- 
where losing  that  respect  so  necessary 
to  the  rule  of  law.  A  recent  Harris  poU 
found  that  a  majority  of  our  people  at- 
tribute the  breakdown  in  law  and  order 
to  our  courts.  The  courts  cannot  rightly 
receive  the  whole  blame.  They  are  not 
the  only  ones  at  fault.  Yet  this  feeling 
of  the  people  is  indeed  a  sad  commen- 
tary It  denotes  a  serious  weakness  In  our 
peoples'  confidence  in  our  system  of  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  and  casts  adverse  re- 
flections upon  those  who  administer  the 
system.  It  is  time  to  brhig  a  halt  to  these 
kinds  of  decisions. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  text  of  the  court  of  appeals 
opinion  in  United  Stotes  against  Mc- 
Pherson—the  case  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred—be printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


|US    Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 

Columbia  Circuit,  No.  23,312 1 

United  States  or  Amebic  a  v.  William  B. 

McPherson,  Appellant 

(Appeal  from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 

District  of   Columbia,  decided   October  2. 

1969) 

Mr.  John  H.  Caldwell  (appointed  by  hlB 
court)  for  appellant.  „   ..  ^ 

Mr  Robert  P.  Watkins,  AssUtant  United 
States  Attorney,  with  whom  Messrs.  David 
G  Bress.  United  States  Attorney  at  the  time 
the  brief  was  filed,  and  Frank  Q.  Nebeker, 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney  at  the  time 
the  brief  was  filed,  were  on  the  brief,  for 
appellee.  Messrs.  Thomas  A.  Flannery.  United 
States  Attorney,  and  Roger  E.  Zuckerman, 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney,  also  en- 
tered appearances  for  appellee. 

Before  Bazelon,  Chief  Judge,  and  Tamm 
and  Robinson,  Circuit  Judges. 

Bazelon.  Chief  Judge:  Appellant,  who  was 
released   on  ball  during  his  trial  for  petit 
larceny  and  second  degree  burglary,  failed  to 
return  to  court  at  the  designated  time.  After 
a  day's  delay,  his  trial  was  continued  without 
him    He   contends   that   the   District   Court 
erred  in  proceeding  vrtth  the  trial  in  his  ab- 
sence since  he  made  no  competent  waiver  of 
his  sixth   amendment  rights.  He  challenges 
only  his  flve-to-fifteen-year  burglary  sent«nce 
and  concurrent  one-year  larceny  sentence; 
he  raises  no  objection  to  the  consecutive  five- 
year  sentence  for  ball  jumping  which  was 
imposed  at  the  same  time. 
I 
m  December  1967,  two  poUce  officers,  re- 
spondlng    to    a    housebreaking    call,    appre- 
hended appellant  in  the  hallway  of  an  apart- 
ment     building     carrying     a     r'^o^J^}^^ 
belonged  to  a  resident  of  the  building    Ap- 
pellant was  taken  into  custody,  and  ball  was 
^t   at   $5.(X)0.   which   appellant  was   unable 
to  meet.  Following  a  January  3,   1968,  pre- 
liminary hearing,  appellant  was  indicted  on 
February  28  for  second  degree  burglary,  22 
DC    Code   11801(b),   and   petit  larceny,  22 
D  c'  code  §  2202.  On  March  15,  1968.  appel- 
lant was  arraigned  and  pled  not  f^^^yjf 
both  counts.  The  following  week  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions  reviewed  his  conditions 
for  release  and   reduced  money   bond   from 
$5000  to  $1000.  As  appellant  was  still  unable 
to  raise  ball,  his  counsel  filed  a  motion  on 
April  1  requesting  that  appellant  1^  «l^sed 
to   the   third   party   custody   of  ^Bonabond, 
InC    At    the    commencement    of    trial    on 
Thursday,  April  18.  the  court  reserved  roiling 
on  the  Motion  to  Amend  Conditions  of  Re- 
lease until  the  following  day.  After  receiving 
the  testimony  of  the  two  policemen  who  had 
arrested  appellant,  the  trial  was  adjourned 
and  the  Jury  dismissed  untU  Monday  mom- 

on  Friday,  April  19,  1968,  the  court  held  a 
hearing  on  the  bond  review  motion  The 
appellant  explained  that  he  sought  his  re- 
1^  in  order  to  locate  witnesses  for  hs 
defense.  Bonabond,  Inc.,  e*?'*"*^  J,'*  Tl'll 
inmees  to  act  as  third  party  custodian  for 
am)eUant,  and  the  court  released  a4>P«llant 
toThat  organization,  after  Informing  him 
he  was  to  appear  at  9:46  a.m.  on  Monday. 
ADril  22,  1968.  The  appellant  failed  to  appear 
on  Monday  morning,  and  a  recess  U,  that 
afternoon  likewise  faUed  to  produce  him.  On 


>  Bonabond,  Inc.,  U  an  arm  of  th«  United 
Planning  Organization.  Washington  s  antl- 
5.^y^i^^*<»  by  ex-convlcts.  Among 
m  fimctlons.  It  supervises  recognizance 
bonds  for  selected  indigent  defendants. 
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Tuesday  morning,  defense  counsel  Informed 
the  court  th&t  efforts  to  locate  the  appellant 
had  been  unaucceesful  and  recommended 
that  the  Judge  declare  a  mistrial  since  ap- 
pellant was  tho  only  defense  witness  and 
without  him  th«re  was  no  defense  case.  The 
trial  court  choe^,  over  defense  counsel's  ob- 
jection, to  conf^jaue  the  trial  In  appellant's 
absence  under  Authority  of  Rule  43  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.'  Pol- 
lowing  the  closa  of  the  Government's  case, 
defense  counsel*  motion  for  Judgment  of 
acqultal  was  dialed:  counsel  then  waived 
his  opening  statement  and  simply  stated  for 
the  record  that  continued  efforts  to  locate 
appellant  had  pijoved  unsuccessful.  The  trial 
court  then  ruled  that  appellant's  absence 
from  trial  was  Voluntary  and  sent  the  case 
to  the  Jury,^  which  returned  guilty  verdicts 
on  both  counts  ^f  the  Indictment.  Appellant 
was  apprehende^  on  May  2,  1968.  At  sen- 
tencing hearing  pn  August  2,  1968.  the  court 
inquired  Into  tl^e  clrcumstarujea  surround- 
ing the  appellant's  failure  to  appear  at  trial 
and  again  ruled  that  his  absence  had  been 
voluntary. 

n 

The  right  to  hie  present  at  trial  which  in- 
heres in  the  sixtii  amendment  and  has  been 
codified  by  Rulej  43  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  has  long  been  recognized 
48  belQg.  of  fundamental  importance  to  the 
lust  a4mlnlstrailon  of  the  criminal  law. 
Pointer  v.  TexaA  380  U.S.  400,  406  (1965); 
Diaz  V.  United]  States.  223  U.S.  442,  455 
(1912);  Cross  t^.  United  States,  117  U.S. 
App.  DC  56,  Sa  325  P.2d  619.  631,  (1963). 
Faced  with  a  defendant  who  was  not  present 
at  a  portion  of  his  trial  and  was  thus  unable 
to  testify  In  his  <>wn  behalf,*  the  courts  have 
the  serious  res|>onslbllity  of  determining 
whether  "it  is  dlearly  established  that  his 
absence  [was)  valuntary."  Cureton  v.  United 

States. U.S.  Upp.  DC. .  392  P.2d  671, 

676  (1968).  j 

To  comprehenid  defendant's  story  of  his 
search  for  two  wUneases  we  must  attempt  to 
appreciate  the  environment  In  which  he 
moves.  To  men  ^th  numbers  and  addresses 
in  the  telephone!  directory,  fixed  office  hours 
and  secretaries,  it  may  seem  dubious  that 
defendant  was  rpaklng  an  honest  and  dili- 
gent effort  to  locate  witnesses  when  he  was 
out  "on  the  streets  where  they  generally 
hang  out"  from  Friday  when  he  was  released 


^  Rule  43  provides  in  p>ertlnent  part: 

"The  defendant  shall  be  present  at  the 
arraignment,  at  every  stage  of  the  trial  In- 
cluding the  Impaneling  of  the  Jury  and  the 
return  of  the  vefdlct,  and  at  the  Imposition 
of  sentence,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
these  rules.  In  lyoeecutlons  for  offenses  not 
punishable  by  death,  the  defendant's  volun- 
tary absence  aftfcr  the  trial  has  been  com- 
menced in  his  i>re6ence  shall  not  prevent 
continuing  the  trial  to  and  Including  the 
return  of  the  ver4lct." 

'  Because  of  o|ir  disposition  of  this  case, 
we  do  not  have  to  reach  appellant's  conten- 
tion that  in  his]  absence  It  was  plain  error 
for  the  trial  co\|rt  to  give  the  Jury  the  in- 
struction permiViliig  an  Inference  of  guilt 
from  unexplain^  possession  of  recently 
stolen  property. 

*  The  contlnuajtlon  of  the  trial  in  his  ab- 
sence seriously  prejudiced  appellant,  who  de- 
sired to  explain  Ills  possession  of  the  goods 
which  the  goveimment  witnesses  identified 
as  having  been  removed  from  the  apartment 
building  in  which  appellant  was  apprehend- 
ed. There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  his  in- 
tention to  testify  was  serious,  since  be  had 
previously  recei'tled  the  trial  Judge's  assur- 
ance that  he  cov)ld  do  so  without  being  Im- 
peached by  his  criminal  record.  Since  no  one 
testified  for  thei  defense,  the  effect  of  the 
Instruction  on  the  inference  which  may  be 
drawn  from  thej  unexplained  possession  of 
recently  stolen  |  property  was  to  assure  a 
guilty  verdict. 


on  bond  to  Sunday  when  he  went  to  sleep, 
"[1  looking  and  hoping  to  see  these  people 
or  at  least  learn  their  residences."  Of  course, 
it  is  uncontroverted  that  his  search  did  not 
bear  fruit,'  that  he  subsequently  became  de- 
pressed for  personal  reasons  and  got  drunk, 
and  that,  although  not  In  hiding,  he  failed 
to  contact  his  lawyer  or  the  court  and  could 
not  be  found  by  Bonabond. 

But  whatever  the  Implauslbllity  of  Mc- 
pherson's narrative,  the  voluntariness  of  his 
absence  from  the  courtroom  must  be  de- 
termined by  whether  the  warning  given  him 
was  sufficient.  As  this  court  made  clear  in 
Cross  V.  United  States,'  supra,  we  will  look  to 
the  standards  set  forth  in  Johnson  v.  Zerbst, 
304  U.S.  458  (1938)  when  the  government 
claims  a  defendant  waived  his  rights  under 
the  sixth  amendment  and  Rule  43.  In  John- 
son V.  Zerhst  the  Supreme  Court  defined  con- 
stitutional waiver  as  "an  intentional  relin- 
quishment or  abandonment  of  a  known  right 
of  privilege."  304  U.S.  at  464  (emphasis 
added ) ."  Cross  establishes  that  It  is  not 
merely  the  right  to  be  present  but  Its  corol- 
lary, that  the  trial  not  continue  when  one  is 
not  present,  which  must  be  intelligently 
waived. 

Ill 

In  the  present  case,  the  trial  Judge  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  insistence  in  making 
clear  that  he  expected  appellant  to  be  present 


'  McPherson  testified  that  he  learned  one 
witness  had  died  of  an  overdose  of  narcotics 
In  Baltimore.  When  McPherson  stumbled 
upon  the  other  witness,  he  displayed  his  de- 
termination not  to  cooperate  by  shooting  at 
McPherson  and  fleeing;  McPherson  claims  to 
know  this  witness  only  by  sight  and  not  by 
name. 

'  The  Johnson  v.  Zerbst  standard  of  "intel- 
ligent and  competent  waiver,"  304  U.S.  458, 
was  applied  in  that  case  to  the  right  to  be 
assisted  by  counsel.  This  standard  has  also 
been  held  to  govern  the  waiver  of  other  con- 
stitutional rights,  e.g.  the  fifth  amendment 
privilege  against  self-incrimination,  Miranda 
V.  AHzona.  384  U.S.  436,  444  (1966)  ["vol- 
untarily, knowingly  and  intelligently"), 
Escobedo  v.  Illinois.  378  U.S.  478,  490.  n.l4 
(1964)  ["intelligently  and  knowingly"),  and 
Proctor  V.  United  States.  —  U.S.  App.  DC.  — , 
— ,  404  P.  2d  819,  821  (1968)  ["Intelligently 
and  understandingly"  I ;  the  right  to  trial  by 
Jury,  Adams  v.  United  States,  ex  rel.  McCann, 
317  U.S.  269  (1942)  ["express.  IntelUgent") 
and  Patton  v.  United  States,  281  U.S.  276.  312 
(1930)  ["express  and  intelligent");  and  the 
combination  of  rights  relinquished  through 
a  guilty  plea,  Boykin  v.  Alabama,  395  U.S. 
238,242  (1969)  ["intelligent  and  voluntary"), 
and  McCarthy  v.  United  States,  394  U.S.  459 
(1969) .  In  the  latter  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
explicitly  reaffirmed  the  standard  enunciated 
by  Johnson  v.  Zerbst.  applying  It  to  guilty 
pleas  under  Rule  11  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure.  394  U.S.  at  466.  In  Jlfc- 
Carthy,  defense  counsel  Informed  the  Dis- 
trict Court  that  the  defendant  had  been  ad- 
vised of  the  consequences  of  a  guilty  plea; 
defendant  then  stated  that  bis  plea  was  not 
a  product  of  threats  or  promises  and  that  he 
understood  that  such  a  plea  waived  his  right 
to  Jury  trial.  However,  after  he  had  been 
sentenced,  defendant  moved  to  set  aside  his 
pleas  because  the  trial  Judge  had  not  per- 
sonally addressed  him  to  determine  that  the 
plea  was  volimtary.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
affirmed,  but  the  Supreme  Court  reversed. 
The  Court  held  that  as  the  defendant's  plea 
amounted  to  a  waiver  of  his  rights  to  con- 
frontation and  trial  by  Jury,  "It  cannot  be 
truly  voluntary  unless  the  defendant  pos- 
sesses an  understanding  of  the  law  in  rela- 
tion to  the  facts"  and  "If  a  defendant's 
guilty  plea  Is  not  equally  volxmtary  and 
knowing  it  has  been  obtained  in  violation  of 
due  process  and  Is  therefore  void."  394  U.S. 
at  466. 


when  the  trial  resumed. ■  It  would  be  difficult 
to  believe  that  appellant  was  unaware  that 
serious  consequences  would  follow  his  failure 
to  a|^}ear.  Indeed,  apipellant  as  much  as 
acknowledged  this  by  pleading  guilty  to 
Jumping  bail,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to 
Imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  lees  than  five 
years,  to  run  consecutively  to  his  five  to 
fifteen  year  burglary  sentence.  But  the  ques- 
tion still  remains  whether  the  appellant  was 
apprised  that  besides  ball  Jumping  penalties 
an  additional  consequence  would  be  the  con. 
tlnuatlon  at  trial  in  his  absence,  which  was 
tantamount  to  a  guilty  plea. 

To  secure  his  release  on  ball,  appellant 
signed  Part  IV  of  the  "Order  Specifying 
Methods  and  Conditions  of  Release"  (Bail 
Reform  Act  Form  No.  2),  In  which  he  stated 
that  he  understood  "the  penalties  and  for- 
feitures applicable  in  the  event  that  I  .  .  . 
fall  to  appear  as  required."  Yet  the  only 
penalty  listed  on  Form  No.  2  is  that  "an  addl- 
tioiLal  criminal  case  may  be  instituted."  There 
is  no  specific  warning  of  £iny  other  con- 
sequences set  forth  on  the  form  nor  was  »ny 
delivered  by  the  court,  advising  that  If  the 
defendant  voluntarily  absented  himself  he 
woiild  be  deemed  to  have  waived  his  con- 
stitutional right  to  testify  and  to  confront 
the  witnesses  against  him  so  that  the  trial 
could  continue  without  him. 

Absent  such  warning,  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  court  to  determine  whether  the  appel- 
lant knew  in  fact  that  his  trial  would  go  on 
without  him.  Neither  defense  counsel  nor 
the  Government  developed  facts  In  the  Dis- 
trict Court  on  which  to  rest  an  adequate 
consideration  of  this  Issue.  Although  his 
claim  appears  dubious,  we  are  constrained 
to  remand  this  case  to  afford  appellant  the 
opportunity  to  develop  factual  support  for 
his  contention  that  his  absence  was  not  truly 
voluntary  since  it  was  not  a  waiver  of  a 
"known  right."  Johnson  v.  Zerbst.  supra; 
Cureton  v.  United  States,  supra. 

The  Judgment  below  Is  vacated  and  the 
case  Is  remanded;  If  the  District  Court  con- 
cludes that  appellant  knowingly  waived  his 
right  to  be  present  at  trial,  it  may  reinstate 
the  Judgment;  otherwise,  the  appellant  must 
be  afforded  a  new  trial  at  which  he  will 
have  the  opportunity  (unless  he  knowingly 
and  voluntarily  foregoes  it)  to  appear  and 
recite  his  story. 

Remanded. 

Tamm,  Circuit  Judge,  dissenting:  The  real 
question  In  this  case  is  not  whether  the  de- 
fendant knew  that  the  trial  could  proceed  in 
his  absence  but  whether  he  knew  that  he 
had  a  right  to  be  present  at  his  trial  and 
waived  It.  The  majority  seems  to  recognize 
this  when  it  speaks  of  a  remand  to  enable 
the  defendant  "to  develop  factual  support 
for  bis  contention  that  his  absence  was  not 
truly  voluntary  since  it  was  not  a  waiver  of 
a  'known  right.' "  (Majority  opinion  at  7; 
emphasis  added.)  The  right  that  was  In- 
volved was  the  right  to  be  present.  Thus  it 
follows  that  if  the  defendant  knew  or  should 
have  known  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  pres- 
ent, his  voluntary  absence  (and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  absence  was  voluntary)  was 
a  waiver  of  that   "known  right." 

WhUe  Rule  43  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal   Procedure,    In    implementing   the 


7  Immediately  before  the  trial  court  ordered 
the  appellant  released  on  bond,  the  follow- 
ing exchange  took  place : 

"The  CotTKT.  Monday  morning  at  9 :  45  there 
win  be  no  excuses  whatsoever  accepted  by 
this  Court  for  yotur  failure  to  appear.  Do  you 
understand? 

"The  Detsndant.  I  will  be  here.  I  will  be 
here. 

"The  Court.  Not  sickness,  anything — there 
Is  one  thing  that  can  happen  to  you  In  the 
Interim,  and  I  am  not  wishing  that  upon  you. 
But  aside  from  that,  you  will  be  here. 

"The  Defendant.  I  will." 
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,„»xr  T,T:.cv->ii>ivir  Ar-T  rkW  iQfift—AmON  Recapture  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 

mandate  of  the  sixth  amendment,  requires  a  TAX  RETORM  ACT  OP  1969— ACTllUW  g^^^,_The  Committee  agreed  to  a  pro- 

Tfendant  to  be  "present  ...  at  every  stage  OF   COMMITTEE   ON   FINANCE  ^^  ^  recapture  soil  and  water  conserva- 

of  the  trial,"  It  permits,  "[l)n  prosecutions  xryNCi    Mr    President    on  Thurs-  tlon  expenditures  and  land  clearing  expendl- 

for  offenses  not  punishable  by   death,  the  ^^J;^^^-  ,n    VhJ  romm  tt^  on  PI-  tures  miwie  with  respect  to  farm  land.  Under 

defendant's  voluntary  absence  after  tiial  has  day,  October  30^  \^^„S2^Xl  «P^^fnn  a  the  provision,  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  land 

S^n  commenced  In  his  presence  .  .  .  ."  Fro.  nance  considered  in  executive  session  a  ^^^v^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ordinary  income,  rather 

BCRiM P    43.    (Emphasis  added.)    We  have  series  of  miscellaneous  amendments  ana  ^^^^  ^  ^  capital  gain,  to  the  extent  of  the 

construed  this  rule  as  providing  "that  If  a  added   several   of    them   to   the   House-  previous  specified  expenditures  with  respect 

defendant  at  liberty  remains   away  during  passed  tax  reform  bill.  Additionally,  the  ^  the  land.  However,  there  would  be  no  re- 

his  trial  the  court  may  proceed  provided  It  p^jjunitteg    reconsidered    and    modified  capture  after  the  land  had  been  held  for  ten 

IS  clearly   established   that   his    absence   Is  ,  nreviously  announced  decisions—  years  from  the  time  of  the  expenditures.  For 

voluntary.  He  must  be  aware  of  the  processes  ^^„  J^Jninr  F^^^          Land   Banks.    REA  land  sold  vrtthin  10  years  there  would  be  a 

Sg  place,  of  his  right  and  of  his  obUga-  concerning   Federal    Lanauanjs.    nr^  ^^^^^  ^^  recapture.  Where  the  land 

tlon  to  be  present,  and  he  must  have  no  cooperatives  and  health  insurance  pay  ^^  ^6^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

sound  reason  for  remaining  away."  Cweton  ments.  year  after  the  year  in  which  the  expenditure 

t-    united  States.  U.S.AppXi.C.  ,  go    that   Senators    might    follow    the  ^^^  ^^^^  t^ere  would  be  a  100  percent  re- 

_—  396  F.2d  671,  676  (1968).  Moreover,  the  progress  of    these   executive   sessions,   I  capture;  for  sales  In  the  sixth  through  the 

oft-quoted  case  of  Johnson  v.  Zerbst,  304  ^^^  unanimous  consent  that  a  press  re-  tenth  years  the  amount  would  be  recaptured 

US.  458  (1938)    speaks  °f^ »  '"PJ^Pf  [.'.f °^  lease  be  printed  in  the  Record.  as  follows: 

iSTn  erchTaTe  ^on ^  AlS  There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re-  Year  and  percent  recapture: 

fX  and  ctrcum^?^nce?surrounmng  that  lease  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the         6 J 

case.  Including  background,  experience,  and  Record,  as  follows:                                                    ^ 40 

conduct   of   the   accused."   304   U.S.   at  464.  ^^^    release    from    the    Committee    on          «- " """I 20 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  present  case  Finance,  U.S.  Senate,  Oct.  30,  1969]                   "-— — 0 

we  find  that  the  appellant  was  the  posses-  rtoorm  Act  or  1969                              .         ^    ^, 

Ir  of  the  "worst"  criminal  record  that  the  Tax  Reform  Act  or  i»o«  Medical  Insurance:  Medicare  Amendment 
trial  Judge  had  seen  in  his  twenty  months  coMMrrrEE  decisions  seconsidered.-On  October  17.  1969,  the  Corn- 
on  the  criminal  trial  bench.  (Sent.  Tr.  at  ^he  Honorable  Russell  B.  Long  (D.,  La),  niittee  approved  an  amendment  to  require 
7-8)  This  record  shows  a  history  of  over  20  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  an-  ^j^^j  payments  made  imder  the  Medicare  and 
convictions  and  40  arrests  within  the  span  nounced  today  that  the  Committee  on  Fl-  Medicaid  programs  and  payments  made  by 
of  28  years  (Bent.  Tr.  at  7.)  HU  "back-  nance  had  reached  agreement  on  several  ad-  prt^ofe  medical  insurance  carriers  must  be 
eround"  and  "experience"  were,  at  the  very  dltlonal  parts  of  the  House-passed  tax  reform  reported  to  the  Federal  tax  collector  if  they 
least  broad.  Regarding  his  conduct,  we  note  ^111.  aggregate  $600  or  more  during  the  year.  The 
that  after  beginning  appellant's  non-capital  ^  i^gg  part  of  today's  executive  session  payments  to  be  reported  Include  those  maae 
trial  in  his  presence  (McPherson  had  been  ^^^  devoted  to  consideration  of  amendments  directly  to  the  health  care  practitioner  who 
in  lall  up  to  and  Including  his  first  day  of  offered  by  Senators  Albert  Gore  (D.,  Tenn.)  accepts  an  assignment  from  his  patient  and 
trial),  the  trial  Judge  permitted  McPher-  ^nd  Vance  Hartke  (D.,  Ind.)  to  Increase  the  ^^^se  for  which  a  patient  submits  bills  ana 
son's  release  for  the  purpose  of  locating  wit-  ^gQ^  personal  exemption  and  an  alternative  jg  paid  for  services  rendered  by  tht  neaitn 
nesses.  Upon  the  urging  of  the  Government,  approach  by  Senator  Jack  Miller  (R.,  Iowa)  ^are  practitioner. 

however    the  Judge  cautioned  the  appellant  ^^  provide  tax  reduction  through  the  use  of  ^^  today's  meeting  the  Committee  recon- 

that   the    trial    would   resume   on    Monday  additional    tax    credits.   The   Chairman   re-  sldered  this  amendment  and  agreed  that  tne 

morning  at  9:45:  ported  that  following  a  number  of  record     new  provisions  with  respect  to  private  insur- 
•The  Court     [T)here  will  be  no  excuses      votes  on  these  matters  the  Committee  de-     ance  would  not  be  applicable  until  ^^71.  Ke- 
whatsoever  accepted  by  this  Court  for  your      ^ded  that  It  would  concentrate  Its  attention     porting    of    payments    under    the    Medicare 

failure  to  appear.  Do  you  understand?  at  tomorrow's  meeting  on  tax  cuts  worked  out      and    Medicaid    programs,    however,    vnn    oe 

^^r.e  D^ENOANT.  I  Will  be  here.  I  wllTBe      «;j^^u|^^^f^-tlon^^^^^^^^^  ^Te'r^^ain^l^^^alL;    Binding    Con- 

thefts  o^XoneTh^ngn^rcan^lSS^^     ^^Lrlng  the  remainder  of  today's  session.      '-^^TprTcLSrV''^ro^£}^^l 
you  in  th^'lnterlm    aid  I  am  not  Ashing     the  ConSnlttee  acted  on  a  series  of  amend-      the  taxpayer  acqu^«  new  rea   Prope^  pur- 
hat  upon  you.  But  aside  from  that,  you  will     -nl.,  the^ubstanc^^^^^^        are  described      -nt   to^^a  ^blndlng^cont^^^^^^ 

■Sdk^ndant  /  Will  "  '^i^omToAr^^^n  Employees  Abroad.-  tecL  the  purchaser  of  useA  real  ^ta^  where 

T^e^STnda^wSt  there   on  Monday  ^Tnder  present  law^  an  ^erlca.  citi^^^^^^  ^^^aSf t  n^blnS^co^-tfn  IffL'i  pX 

when  a  bench  warrant  was  Issued,  nor  on  resides  In  a  foreign  ^^o^fj^y/^y  ]J  ?i^m  his  to    thTt    date     ^Rie    committee    added    an 

Tuesday   when   the   trial   resumed   over   his  consecutive  months   "^^y   «<=l^de   %^^^^  arnendr^entt^al^w  a  purchaser  to  iise  150% 

^oX^^  °'^"''°"  "''  "^^  '"""'•         ""  frTounL'pT/to  mm  ^om7oreign  so^T^up  T^^Z^t  line  depreciation  -"^h  -pec^^ 

^  M^^^-tlme  Of  sentence,  McPherson  at-  ^ ^^'"^  ^  ^^ol'nfrv'hl^r^ex^fur  S? SS^  ^^^inTcorr^rLlff^^^'In^J'ur;^^:  1969^ 

tempted  to  explain  his  absence.  He  said  that  of  a  ^°«lg^^^o"f ^-^  he  "^y  ^^^l^^^/^eafter  ^us   InTr  t^e  Committee's  action  today, 

he  feu   asleep   Sunday   night  and   did   not  ^^yf^^.^^^' l^^^J^^' 'i^^;"/ ^/^"^^^^  Tt^paTer  may  claim  fast  appreciation  with 

awaken  until  Monday  evening  at  4:30  (Sent,  f^'^^l^^  decided   that  these  $20,0<x;  respeit  to  a  building,  whether  new  or  used. 

Tr.  at  5).  He  related  that  upon  arising  he  the   Co^i^tt^^^ejCjaea^t^n  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  u  "^  had    entered    Into   binding    contracts 

did  not  attempt  to  contact  anyone  nor  did  ^g^   Accordingly,  the  earned  Income  Uml-  prior  to  July  25,  1969.  for  the  purchase  of 

he  attempt  to  contact  the  court  or  his  coun-  ^^^^^  i^  existing  law  in  these  cases  for  the  the  building. 

sel  during  the  ensuing  days  of  his  absence  ju^yre  will  be  limited  to  $6,000.  Another  amendment  was  agreed  J«>  P'O" 
when  he  was  "back  In  the  street"  looking  federal  Land  Banks;  Amendment  Recon-  vldlng  for  accelerated  depreciation  with  re- 
fer witnesses  (Sent.  Tr.  at  6).  Upon  his  tes-  sjdered.— The  Committee  reconsidered  the  spect  to  a  building  ^o'  "'^^^V  .^.^^^^I 
tlmony,-  the  court  found  his  absence  volun-  amendment  It  had  added  to  the  bill  earlier  land  had  been  acquired  and  buiiamg  piana 
tary.  I  do  likewise.  Cureton.  Rule  43  and  the  m  its  sessions  which  would  have  subjected  had  been  completed  »^5°"  f"'/ .^O'  ^Xd  to 
Sixth  Amendment  have  been  followed.  Federal  land  banks  to  Federal  income  tax.  for  which  the  I'^/l  »"*^°'^"''?„*>*f_^,7^on^ 
I  would  affirm  (See  Committee  announcement  of  October  grant  the  necessary  ^PPF^^^i^^^^P*™"  f^ 
I  would  affirm.                                                                            Following  this  reconsideration  the  structlon  to  commence  before  JujT  25.  1W9, 

.  .  rommlttee   decided   to   omit   the   provision  even  though  application  to  build  had  been 

»  Between  the  time  of  conviction  and  Im-  9°^'"^ii  '^^''^^^   '°   °'°''  ^  jjjgd  before  that  date.  Under  the  Committee 

position  of  sentence  McPherson  was  arrested  cooveratives'  Amendment  Reconsid-  amendment,  accelerated  depreciation  will  be 

and   again   brought   to   Jail.   VThile   In   Jail  ^^ _TheCommlttee  also  reconsidered  the  available  provided  construction  coinmences 

awaiting  sentence  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  ^^1^^  ^^ken  at  an  earlier  session  by  which  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  ming  01 

trial  Judge  apologizing  for  his  poor  Judgment  ^.^^.^j   electrification  cooperatives   were  sub-  the  application  for  the  bulldtog  P«5*^^ 

and   explaining,   m   great   detail,   the   facts  ,ected  to  tax  on  income  earned  on  U.S.  gov-         Insurance     Co'"P«'?<"—^,.  ^^I^^L^TX 

surrounding  his  absence.  My  reading  of  that  grnment  bonds  purchased  with  the  proceeds  agreed  to  four  amendments  Y^^  J^^J^ 

letter  convinces  me  that  this  appellant  had  of   low   Interest  bearing   loans   which   these  the  tax  treatment  of   ipfJ^^fJf^.^^^P^l!!: 

full  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  his  organizations  are  authorized  to  obtain  from  The  first  two  of  these  h^prevlous^een 

act!  and  had  no  intention  of  returning  to  the  Federal  government.  (See  Commltteean-      approved  by  the  Co«^"t«f  JJ^^  c^eBS) 

th?  .^rtho^se  unless  forced.  He  knew  his  nouncement  of  ^ctol^r  17,^)  Foiling      i^e  Se-^^H.R.  2767  o^^  ^^^L'Senis 

xnh?fatu;." ""  ^"'^'^'^  '"^^ "  s'oiL^rtr ^toron^'roS^riir  '"''*'  su-^^""" 
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Lo»»ea. — Tbla  amendment  provides  for 
Ices  carryoven  where  one  type  of  inaurance 
company  U  converted  Into  another  type  (for 
example,  where  a  stock  casualty  Insiirance 
company  becomes  a  mutual  company,  or  a 
life  insurance  x>mpany,  or  vice  versa).  The 
amount  of  the  loaa  deduction  generally 
would  be  limited  to  the  lower  of  the  amount 
for  which  the  company  would  qualify  before 
or  after  the  shift. 

Spin-off  Phaap  III  Tax. — This  amendment 
provides  that  tile  so-called  "phase  three"  tax 
applicable  to  Itfb  insurance  companies  is  not 
to  apply  in  ceitaln  cases  merely  because  a 
life  Insurance  company  distributes  to  its 
holding  company  parent  the  stock  of  a  sub- 
sidiary which  it  holds.  However,  In  such  a 
case  the  so-called  "phase  three"  tax  is  to 
apply  to  dlstrfbutlons  by  the  subsidiary, 
whose  stock  wis  distributed,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  wqiild  apply  to  distributions  by 
the  life  insurance  company  Itself. 

Contin{jency  Reserves. — This  amendment 
clarifies  the  dedhictlbllity  of  interest  credited 
to  special  reserves  imder  contracts  of  group 
term  life  Insurance  or  group  health  and  ac- 
cident Insuranc^  established  and  maintained 
for  Insurance  oS  the  lives  of  retired  workers, 
or  for  premluni  stabilization.  On  approving 
this  legislation  the  Committee  observed  that 
the  unendment  reiterated  its  intent,  ex- 
"preaae^  during  consideration  of  the  Life  In- 
surance Compahy  Income  Tax  Act  of  1969, 
that  this  Interest  was  deductible. 

Tax-Free  ExaKangea  of  Securities. — This 
amendment  detls  with  the  situation  where 
Insurance  companies  with  large  holdings  of 
appreciated  aeourlties  in  their  Investment 
portfolios  have  been  able  to  exchange  these 
securities  for  t^eir  own  stock  without  pay- 
ment of  tax  on  the  gain  included  In  the  se- 
curities surrenclered.  Under  this  amendment 
this  sort  of  exchange  in  the  future  will  give 
rise  to  taxable  giln. 

Interest  on  Tttx  Deficiencies  and  Refunds. — 
The  Committee^  agreed  to  adopt  a  new  pro- 
vision (recommended  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service)  which  provides  a  penalty  on 
taxpayers  who  JTall  to  pay  the  tax  required 
to  be  shown  on)  the  return  at  the  time  they 
file  their  return.  In  general,  present  law 
imposes  a  Ave  percent  per  month  penalty, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  25  percent,  in  the  case 
of  failure  to  file  a  return  on  the  date  it  is 
due.  This  provi^on  does  not  apply  if  the  fail- 
ure is  due  to  rtasonable  cause  and  not  due 
to  wilful  neglect.  Under  the  Committee  pro- 
vision, this  penalty  would  be  expanded  to 
apply  if  the  taxpayer  falls  to  pay  the  tax 
due  at  the  sam0  time  he  flies  his  return.  As 
In  the  case  of  the  failure  to  flle  the  return 
at  the  time  it  ib  due,  however,  the  addition 
to  the  tax  would  not  apply  if  the  failure  is 
due  to  reasonaljle  cause  and  not  due  to  wil- 
ful neglect. 

Further,  the  Committee  agreed  to  Increase 
the  penalty  for  failure  to  make  required  de- 
posits of  wltbhpldlng  taxes.  Under  this  de- 
cision the  present  penalty  of  one  percent  per 
month  (up  to  te  maximum  of  six  percent) 
would  be  raised  to  five  percent  of  the  amount 
due  to  the  Oovfcmment.  This  penalty  would 
be  added  to  anjr  deposit  of  withholding  taxes 
which  are  not  paid  at  the  time  they  are 
due.  However,  it  would  not  apply  where  the 
failure  to  deposit  on  time  Is  due  to  reason- 
able cause  and  not  due  to  wilful  neglect. 

.yfutual  Funds;  Unit  Investment  Trusts. — 
The  Commlttea  approved  an  amendment  to 
prevent  participants  In  a  periodic  payment 
plan  to  purchaee  mutual  fund  shares  from 
being  treated  a^  an  association  taxable  as  a 
corporation.  Hbwever,  the  Committee  in- 
cluded a  proviab  that  its  amendment  would 
not  apply  with  respect  to  an  association  of 
persons  investing  in  variable  annuity  con- 
tracts with  a  Itfe  insurance  company. 

Subpart  F  Iniome. — The  Committee  agreed 
to  an  amendment  which  would  make  tech- 
nical correctlon9  in  the  computation  of  "sub- 


part F"  income,  which  is  taxed  to  the  parent 
corporation  of  a  foreign  subsidiary.  Under 
existing  law,  foreign  base  company  income 
(a  i>art  of  Subpart  F  Income)  does  not  in- 
clude any  item  of  Income  received  by  a  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  if  it  Is  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  with  respect  to  the  item,  that  the 
creation  or  organization  of  the  foreign  cor- 
poration does  not  have  the  effect  of  substan- 
tial reduction  of  income,  or  similar  taxes. 
The  provision  adopted  by  the  Committee 
would  clarify  this  section  of  existing  law  by 
providing  that  foreign  base  company  income 
would  not  Include  any  item  of  income  re- 
ceived by  such  a  foreign  controlled  corpora- 
tion if  the  transaction  giving  rise  to  the  item 
of  income  did  not  have  as  one  of  Its  signif- 
icant p\irposes  a  substantial  reduction  of 
income,  or  similar  taxes. 

Private  Foundations. — The  Conunlttee  also 
agreed  to  a  new  provision  relating  to  exist- 
ing private  foundations  which  would  make 
the  divestiture  requirement  inapplicable  If 
the  following  conditions  are  present: 

( 1 )  The  stock  in  the  company  was  acquired 
by  the  foiindation  by  gift,  device  or  bequest; 

(2)  The  foundation  owns  mnety-flve  per- 
oent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock  of  the  cor- 
poration; 

(3)  The  majority  of  the  governing  body  of 
the  foundation  consists  of  persons  other 
than  the  donor  or  members  of  his  immediate 
family,  taking  into  account  the  attribution 
rules  in  the  bill; 

(4)  The  current  business  of  the  corpora- 
tion Is  substantially  of  the  same  character 
as  the  business  conducted  at  the  time  of  the 
gifts  of  the  stock  by  the  donor; 

(5)  The  corporation  does  not  purchase  any 
stock  in  another  business  enterprise  which 
would  represent  an  excess  business  holding; 

(6)  The  corporation  annually  distributes 
to  its  shareholders  40  percent  of  its  Income 
after  taxes;  and 

(7)  The  foundation  must  distribute  (or 
use)  for  its  tax-exempt  pvirpose  substain- 
tlally  al\  of  Its  Income. 

Mutual  Savings  Banks;  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations. — The  Conmilttee  considered 
and  approved  several  modifications  of  the 
rules  relating  to  Investment  restrictions  ap- 
plicable, to  mutual  savings  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  Under  these  modi- 
fications the  following  investments  would 
qualify  for  purposes  of  meeting  the  tests  (82 
percent  of  total  assets  In  the  case  of  savings 
and  loan  associations;  72  percent  of  total  as- 
sets in  the  case  of  mutual  savings  banks) 
necessary  to  qualify  for  the  special  deduc- 
tion for  additions  to  bad  debt  reserves: 

(1)  Loans  secured  by  redeemable  ground 
rents; 

(2)  Loans  secured  by  an  Interest  In  real 
property  located  in  an  urban  renewal  area  If 
the  urban  renewal  area  is  predominately 
residential;  and 

(3)  Loans  made  to  finance  the  acquisi- 
tion or  development  of  land  which  will  be- 
come residential  property  if  there  is  assur- 
ance that  building  will  actually  occur  there- 
on within  a  period  of  three  years  (with  retro- 
active disqualification  of  the  loan  if  this 
does  not  occur) . 

The  Committee  also  adopted  a  provision 
under  which  an  apartment  hoiue  with  com- 
mercial establishments  on  the  first  floor 
would  qualify  as  "residential  real  property" 
If  80  percent  of  the  xiseable  space  in  the 
building  was  residential  Rpace.  It  also  modi- 
fied the  rules  applicable  diirlng  the  transi- 
tion period  over  which  the  80  percent  deduc- 
tion for  bad  debts  is  reduced  to  50  percent. 
(See  Committee  announcement  of  October 
16,  1969.)  During  this  period  it  would  be 
permissible  if  only  50  percent  (rather  than 
60  percent)  of  the  Investments  of  the  In- 
stitution are  in  qualifying  assets.  Thereafter, 
60  percent  of  investments  must  be  in  quali- 
fying assets  Just  as  the  House  bill  would 
have    required.    Finally,    a    one   percentage 


point  reduction  would  be  made  in  the  50 
percent  deduction  for  additions  to  bad  debt 
reserves  for  each  percentage  point  that  quaii. 
lying  assets  fall  below  the  82  percent  test 
In  the  case  of  savings  and  loan  associations. 
In  the  case  of  mutual  savings  banks,  a  re- 
duction of  1>7^  percentage  points  in  the  bad 
debt  deduction  would  be  required  for  every 
percentage  point  that  qualifying  assets  fall 
below  the  72  percent  test. 

Supervisory  Mergers  of  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations. — The  Committee  agreed  to  an 
amendment,  suggested  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  clarifying  the  treatment 
of  bad  debt  reserves  of  institutions  partici- 
pating in  a  tax-free  merger  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  Under  the  amendment  the  amount 
In  the  bad  debt  reserves  would  not  be  re- 
stored to  Income  at  the  time  of  the  merger. 
The  Committee  was  advised  that  its  amend- 
ment reflected  the  law  as  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  had  Interpreted  it,  and  In  this 
respect  it  is  merely  declaratory  of  the  law. 

Charitable  Remainder  Trusts. — The  Com- 
mittee decided  to  require  a  charitable  re- 
mainder annuity  trust  or  unltrust  to  dis- 
tribute at  least  its  current  Income  (other 
than  capital  gains)  to  the  Income  bene- 
ficiary, and  to  provide  that  in  determining 
the  amount  of  the  charitable  contribution 
deduction  allowed  In  the  case  of  a  gift  of 
remainder  interest  in  trust,  a  5  percent  pay- 
out to  the  income  beneficiary  Is  to  be  as- 
sumed for  valuation  purposee  if  the  5  percent 
is  higher  than  the  payout  otherwise  deter- 
mined under  the  annuity  or  unltrust  rules. 
This  rule  strikes  a  balance  between  the 
harshness  of  ImpKieing  an  inflexible  5  percent 
payout  requirement  which  might  unduly  re- 
strict the  trust  and  the  possibility  of  circum- 
venting the  restrictions  contained  in  the 
private  foundation  provisions  of  the  bUl  by 
providing  for  a  very  low  income  payout.  The 
Committee  action  was  made  effective  with 
respect  to  trusts  created  after  October  9, 
1969. 

Limitation  on  Deduction  of  Interest. — The 
Conunlttee  adopted  the  Treasury  recommen- 
dation that  the  limitation  on  the  Interest 
deduction  in  the  case  of  individual  taxpayers 
contained  in  the  House  bill  be  deleted  pend- 
ing further  study.  Generally,  this  provision 
of  the  House  bill  would  have  disallowed  t,he 
deduction  of  interest  on  indebtedness  In- 
curred to  purchase  Investment  assets  to  the 
extent  the  Interest  exceeded  the  taxpayer's 
net  Investment  income  and  the  amount  of 
his  long-term  capital  gains  by  mare  than 
$26,000. 

Corporate  Mergers — Disallowance  of  Inter- 
est Deduction  in  Certain  Cases. — The  Com- 
mittee generally  adopted  those  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  dealing  with  the  dlsallawance 
of  the  Interest  deduction  on  debt  Issued  in 
connection  with  corporate  mergers.  However, 
it  did  make  several  important  modifications 
in  this  provision.  Under  the  House  bill,  the 
interest  deduction  would  be  denied  for  Inter- 
est on  bonds  or  debentau-es  Issued  by  a  cor- 
ixjratlon  to  acquire  stock  In  another  corpo- 
ration or  to  acquire  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  assets  of  another  oorjxwatlon.  This  rule, 
however,  only  would  apply  to  bonds  or 
debentures  which  (1)  are  subordinated  to 
the  corporation's  trade  creditors,  (2)  are 
convertible  Into  stock,  and  (3)  are  Issued 
by  a  corporation  with  a  ratio  of  debt  to 
equity  which  is  greater  than  two  to  one,  or 
with  an  annual  iiktereet  expense  on  its 
indebtedness  which  is  not  covered  at  least 
three  times  over  by  its  projected  earnings. 

First,  the  Committee  adopted  a  provision 
authorizing  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
Issue  regulations  providing  tests  for  distin- 
guishing generally  whether  bonds  or  deben- 
tures are  in  fact  debt  or  eqtilty.  Since  there 
is  a  great  variety  of  situations  In  whloh  this 
question  can  arise,  the  Committee  believed 
It  was  appropriate  to  provide  this  authority 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  so  it  could 
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develop  rules  to  take  account  of  the  varlou* 
characteristics  of  these  situations. 

The  Committee  al*o  agreed  thatlt  would 
be  appropriate  to  broaden  the  8y»»°«"^^ 
l^t  of  the  House  bill  so  that  It  applies  to 
obligations  which  by  their  terms  are  sub- 
orXted  in  right  of  payment  to  any  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  corporatlMis  in- 
debtedness. This  action  would  provide  far 
me^  where  although  the  obligation  Is  not 
ubordlnated  to  trade  creditors  It  ^  sub- 
ordinated to  substantial  amounts  of  pre- 
existing debt. 

The  committee  also  decided  that  the  debt 
eaulty   and   interest   coverage   tests   of   the 
Hou^  bill  should  be  revised  so  as  to  allow 
"r^ulng  corporation  to  have  a  debt  equity 
ratio  of  four  to  one,  and  to  only  require 
the  annual  interest  expense  of  the  corpora- 
tion  to  be  covered  at  least  two  times  over 
bv  the  corporation's  projected  earnings.  The 
committee  believes  these  tests  more  appro- 
prlately  reflect  a  reasonable  capital  struc- 
ture for  a  corporation.  The  Committee  fur- 
ther   decided  Z   clarify   the   application   of 
these  tests  in  the  case  of  corporations  en- 
g^fd    m    the    loan    business    by    provW  "8 
that   the   amount   of   the   corporations   in- 
debtedness should  be  reduced  by  amounts 
owed  to  it  and  the  amount  of  the  corpora- 
tions    annual    interest    expense    should    be 
reduced  by  its  annual  interest  Income. 

The   Committee   aUo   agreed   that   where 
the   interest   deduction   was   disallowed   be- 
cause the  debt  equity  test  was  not  met  or 
because    the    earnings    of    the    corporation 
were  not  at  least  two  times  more  than  the 
Zual   interest   expense,   the   disallowance 
of  the  interest  deduction  would  be  discon- 
tinued after  the  debt  equity  test  and  the 
earnings  test  had  been  met  for  a  Per»°d  ^^ 
at   least   three   years.    The    House   b  11    pro- 
vides for  an  exception  from  the   disallow- 
"nce  r^le  of  up  to^five  nHUlon  follarsa  y^ 
of   interest  on  obligations  which   m«»t   toe 
prescribed   test.  This  exemption   is  redu^ 
bv  interest  on  obligations  which  do  not  meet 
one  of  the  three  specific  tests  in  the  bill. 
Ze  committee   agreed   that   the   reduction 
.should  be  limited  to  Interest  on  obligations 
issued  after  December  31, 1967. 

In  the  case  of  corporate  acquisitions  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  °nly*pply  where 
he  acquiring  corporation  obtains  at  least 
two-th^ds  Of  the  assets  of  another  cor- 
poratlon.  The  Committee  agreed  to  a  "neas- 
ury  recommendation  that  the  two-thirds 
test  should  be  applied  to  the  operating  as- 
sets (excluding  cash)  of  the  acquired  com- 
pany rather  than  to  the  total  assets.  This 
would  prevent  the  two-thirds  test  from  being 
avoided  where  the  acquired  company  has 
a  large  amount  of  its  assets  in  cash  and 
non-operating  properties. 

The  Committee  also  decided  to  make  this 
provision  of  the  House  bill  Inapplicable  in 
the  case  of  an  acquisition  of  a  corporation  s 
stock  where  the  total  interest  of  the  ac- 
quiring  corporation  in  the  other  corporation 
does  not  exceed  five  percent.  This  would 
eliminate  demlnlmus  stock  acquisitions 
from  the  scope  of  this  provision. 

The  Committee  also  agreed  that  this  pro- 
Mslon  of  the  House  blU  should  be  appli- 
cable to  indebtedness  incurred  after  Octo- 
ber 9  1969.  (The  date  used  In  the  Home 
bill  1^  May  27,  1969).  The  Committee  also 
agreed  that  this  provision  would  not  apply 
to  the  acquisition  of  additional  stock  of  a 
corporation  where  the  taxpayer  acquired  at 
least  60  percent  of  the  stock  on  or  before 
October  9,  1969.  This  would  enable  a  cor- 
poration which  had  achieved  practical  con- 
trol of  another  corporation  by  this  date  to 
acquire  the  additional  stock  nec^sary  to 
give  it  control  for  tax  purposes.  The  Com- 
^ttee  also  agreed  to  make  this  provision  of 
the  bill  inapplicable  to  the  acquisition  of 


stock  or  assets  of  a  corporation  Py""antto 
a  binding  contract  entered  into  before  uc- 

"%Vpc^lTeMergers-Limitaticm  an  /n.t««- 
ment  Sales  Provision.— Tht  Committee 
agreed  to  the  provUlon  of  the  House  Wll 
X^  provides  that  bond,  with  intere^ 
coupons  attached,  in  registered  form,  or 
which  are  readily  tradeable  are,  in  effect,  to 
be  considered  payments  in  the  year  of  sale 
for  purpose,  of  the  rule  which  denl«  the 
installment  method  where  more  than  30 
percent  of  the  sale's  price  is  received  In  that 
year  In  this  connection,  however,  the  Coin- 
inittee  agreed  to  exclude  from  thU  treat- 
ment  bonds  or  debentures  in  registered  form 
which  are  non-transferable,  except  by  op- 

^^The  Committee  also  accepted  the  Treasury 
recommendaUon  that  the  Pe^odlc  i»yment 
requirement  of  the  House  bill  be  deleted  but 
that  the  installment  method  not  be  avaUable 
where  an  obligation  is  payable  on  demwid^ 
under  the  periodic  payment  ^q^"^^"*^*  ^J 
the  House  bill  the  use  of  the  installment 
method  would  be  denied  unless  the  payment 
of  the  loan  principal,  or  the  payment  of  Uie 
loan  principal  and  interest  together  were 
spread  relatively  evenly  over  the  installment 

^The  Committee  also  agreed  to  make  these 
new  rules  regarding  the  installment  meth«l 
effective  with  respect  to  aal|Mjnade  after 
October  9.  1969  (the  date  used  \n  the  House 
bill  U  May  27,  1969) .  The  Committee  further 
agreed  to  make  the  new  rules  inappUcable  In 
^e  case  of  installment  sales  which  are  made 
pursuant  to  a  binding  contract  entered  Into 
ttefore  October  9,  1969. 

Corporate  Mergers— Original  Issue  Dis- 
count —The  Committee  accepted  with  minor 
m^iflca^ns  the  provision  of  the  House  bll 
which  provides  that  in  the  case  of  Iwnds 
^ed  Tt  a  discount  the  bondholder  Mid  the 
i^ulng  corporation  are  to  be  treated  con- 
sfswnfly  S  respect  to  the  original  Issue 
dl^TOunt  Generally,  under  this  provision  of 
the  bm.  a  bondholder  is  required  to  Include 

the  life  of  the  bond.  This  rule  applies  in  the 
c^e  of  Vhe  original  bondholder  as  well  as 
to  subsequent  bondholders. 

The  Committee  adopted  a  proylslori  mak- 
ing the  ratable  inclusion  of  original  issue 
discount  requirement  ^applicable  In  the  o«e 
of  life  Insurance  companies  which  ^eaoy 
Zcrat  discount  on  a  basis  which  produces 
^ntlally  the  same  result  as  a  ratable  ac- 
crual. This  will  eliminate  the  r^ecesslty  of  life 
insurance  companies  shlfUng  from  one 
mS  Of  ^rSmg  original  l«ue^^o°^^ 
which  has  been  regularly  employed  to^- 
other  method  (that  Pre«=rtbed  by  the  bill) 
where  the  end  result  Is  ess^-ntlally  similar 

The  committee  agreed  that  this  provision 
Of  the  House  bill  should  be  awUcable  to  debt 
obUgatlons  Issued  after  October  9,  1969  » the 
date  used  In  the  House  hlU  U  May  2^  1969^ 
The  Committee  also  agreed  that  this  pro- 
vision of  Uie  bill  should  not  apply  to  deb< 
obligations  which  are  Issued  pursuant  to  a 
Clnmng  commitment  entered  Into  prior  to 

October  9,  1969.  ^  ^..  j 

corporate  Mergers-Convertible  Ir^bte^ 
ness  Repurchase  Premiums. --n^e  ComnUttee 
agreed  io  the  provision  of  the  House  b  U  d«a- 
iSg  with  the  deductablUty  of  convertible  In- 
debtedness repurchase  Premltunsw'th  a  mi- 
nor modification.  This  provision  of  the  House 
bin  provides  that  a  corporation  whl<*r^ 
purchases  Its  convertible  Indebtedness  at  a 
premium  may  deduct  only  that  part  of  the 
premium  which  represents  a  cost  of  borrow- 
fng,  rather  than  being  attributable  to  the 
conversion  feature. 

The  Committee  agreed  to  make  this  ^ 
vision  appUcable  to  repurchases  «  conv^- 
Twe  indebtedness  after  October  9  1969  (toe 
date  used  in  the  House  bUl  Is  April  22,  1969) . 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  196&— AC- 
TION  OF  COMMTITEE  ON  FI- 
NANCE 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Priday. 
October  31,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, in  its  last  day  ol  executive  ses- 
sions on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 
completed  its  work  and  ordered  the  bUl 
reported  to  the  Senate.  The  committee 
announced  that  the  tax  reductions  and 
increases  which  the  bUl  provides  will  cul- 
minate in  1972  and  will  involve  approx- 
imately $16  bUlion  in  revenue.  The 
committee  adopted  various  other  recom- 
mendations, added  amendments,  aad 
modified  certain  previously  announced 

decisions.  , ,.  „ 

So  that  Senators  might  be  aware  of  the 
committee's  final  action  on  the  tax  re- 
form act,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tnat 
a  press  release  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I A  Dress  release  from  the  Committee  on  Pl- 

nance,  U.S.  Senate,  Oct.  31,  19691 

Tax   Reform   Act  of   1969 

REPORTED     to     senate 

The  Honorable  Russell  B.  Long  (D.  I*.). 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  an- 
nounced today  that  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance had  finished  its  work  on  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  and  had  ordered  the  bill 
reported  to  the  Senate.  He  reported  that  the 
motion  to  report  was  approved  by  a  voice 
vote  with  few  Senators  dissenting  He  indi- 
cated tols  was  the  third  most  significant  tax 
bill  in  the  nation's  history  ranking  behind 
only  the  original  income  tax  act  of  1913  and 
the  massive  tax  cuts  in  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1964  He  expressed  hope  toat  toe  tech^al 
work  necessary  to  prepare  the  bill  jor  Sen- 
ate consideration  could  be  finished  within 
three  weeks  so  that  the  bill  could  be  acted 
on  promptly  by  the  Senate.  ,    „»  « 

,9  Billion  Tax  Cuts.-^t^nirv^  l^ngre. 
ported  that  in  large  measure  the  $9  billlMi 
STlndlvidual  income  tax  reductions  recom- 
mended by  the  House  of  RepresentatWee  had 
C^n  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Finance^ 
The  most  significant  difference  involved  a 
S^^r  from  1971  to  1972  of  a  PorUon  of  the 
SHeductlons  the  House  bill  would  have 
provided  in  the  earlier  year.  He  Indicated 
that  this  was  done  In  order  to  P^vent  the 
bin  from  having  an  infiatlonary  impact  on 
the  economy  In  1971.  t„„™ 

Planned  Tax  deduction  .-Senator  Long 
further  Indicated  that  the  Senate  bill  re- 
flected a  program  of  Planned  tax  «duction^ 
He  noted  toat  on  January  1.  j;?70,  the  10 
percent  surtax  would  be  reduced  to  5  per- 
^nf^d  that  on  July  ^  IS"^?'  "  ^^^h^, 
eUminated  entirely.  He  also  indicated  that 
th^^ndard  deduction  would  be  increased 
in  1970  and  toat  the  low  Income  allowance- 
designed  to  remove  5  million  tax  returns 
from  the  tax  rolls-would  also  become  eff^- 
tivB  m  1970  The  combination  of  these  rec- 
tum he  slid  would  involve  tax  reducuons 
tAtalinx  $10.8  billion. 
"^^71  he  reported  the  first  step  in  the 

individual  tax  rate  '.^^V'^""^  *rinc,S^ 
Dlace  and  the  second  step  In  the  increase 
KeXidard  deducUon  would  occv^-  ^ 
addition,  the  so-called  phase-out  of  the  low 
mSme  allowance  would  Itself  Phase-out 
ovmT  2-year  period.  The  combination  of 
to«e  changes  plus  the  final  elimination  of 
thf  surtax  and  the  planned  reduction  Ux 
auto  ^telephone  excise  tax  rates,  would 
?^ult  in  further  tax  reductions  for  1971  of 

**i''l97rtoe  full  tax  rate  reductions  would 
become  effective,  and  the  final  step  in  the 
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standard  deduction  would 
addition  the  "phase-out"  of 
the  low  Incomf  allowance  woiild  be  fully 
eliminated  In  1972.  Thus.  In  1972  these 
planned  tax  reductions  and  another  excise 
tax  reduction  would  amount  to  a  further 
$4.4  billion. 

Revenue  Rai$ing  Tax  Refornx. — In  addi- 
tion to  these  t4x  reductions,  the  Chairman 
emphasized  thai  tax  raising  reform  features 
of  the  bill  would  hike  taxes  by  $6.5  bUllon 
from  those  wh<i  in  the  past  have  enjoyed 
substantial  taig  preferences.  He  observed 
that  no  Industior  in  America  would  be  left 
untouched  by  the  bill  and  that  the  real  es- 
tate Industry,  the  oil  and  gas  industry,  fl- 
nanclal  lnstltut(on£  Euad  private  foundations 
had  been  slngletl  out  for  particularly  strin- 
gent treatment. 

The  Chairman  stated  his  belief  that  at  no 
time  In  hla  experience  had  the  public  inter- 
est been  represented  so  well  In  a  major  tax 
bill.  He  praised'  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  had)  worked  so  long  and  so  hard 
to  reach  agreen^nt  on  a  tax  bill  as  compli- 
cated as  the  T^x  Reform  Act  of  1969.  He 
expressed  conscience  that  If  the  full  Sen- 
ate would  approiu:h  Its  work  on  the  bill  with 
the  same  dlllgeace  and  dedication  that  the 
members  of  the|  Committee  on  Finance  had 
displayed,  the  tax  reductions  provided  by 
the  bfir  could  liecome  the  law  of  the  land 
By  ChTlStmas.     ' 

A  complete  description  of  the  day's  deci- 
sions, with  respect  to  other  matter,  follows: 
Cement  Mixfrs. — The  Committee  ap- 
proved an  amendment  (identical  to  an 
amendment  which  passed  the  Senate  In 
1968  too  late  fi^r  the  House  to  act  before 
)  clarify  the  excise  tax  sta- 
ixers.  Under  the  Committee 
nent  mixers  would  not  be 
0  percent  excise  tax  gener- 
to  automobile  trucks,  al- 
would  continue  to  apply  to 
Ihlch  the  cement  mixer  Is 
endment  reverses  a  1967 
ruling  In  which  Ithe  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice administratively  reversed  Its  long-stand- 
ing position  and  announced  that  cement 
mixers  In  the  fjature  would  be  subject  to 
tax. 

Vacation  Pay. -l-The  Committee  also  adopt- 
ed an  amendmant  extending  for  an  addi- 
tional two  years,  for  taxable  years  ending 
before  January  1,  1971.  the  period  within 
which  vacation  pay  may  be  accrued  by  em- 
ployers under  riiles  In  effect  prior  to  1960. 
The  Committee  Vas  advised  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  irould  be  prepared  to  recom- 
mend permanentJ  legislation  within  this  two- 
year  period  to  daal  with  the  matter  of  vaca- 
tion pay.  I 

Filing  of  Incopie  Tax  Returns  and  With- 
holding.— The  C<immittee  adopted  a  number 
of  provisions  (all  suggested  by  the  Treasury 
Department)  wnlch  will  relieve  many  low 
Income  taxpayers  from  filing  a  tax  return, 
permit  more  flexibility  in  the  withholding 
system,  and  enable  the  Treasury  to  Increase 
its  assistance  ti  taxpayers  by  computing 
their  tax  for  theni. 

1.  The  first  of  |  these  Increases  the  income 
level  at  which  filing  a  tax  return  Is  required 
from  the  preseni  $600  ($1,200  for  those  age 
65)  to  the  new  levels  of  nontaxable  income 
provided  by  the  low  Income  allowance  which 
the  Committee  ilso  adopted.  The  filing  re- 
quirement would  be  Increased  to  $1,700  for 
single  persons,  $3,300  If  married  or  age  65  or 
over.  $2,900  If  married  and  one  spouse  is  age 
65  or  over,  and  $3,500  If  married  and  both 
spouses  are  age  65  or  over.  The  filing  level 
would  remain  atj  $600  for  a  married  couple 
filing  separate  reljums. 

2.  The  Committee  adopted  another  rec- 
ommendation that  the  problem  of  over- 
withholding  for  Ithoee  with  no  tax  liability 
(particularly  thoie  who  work  part-time  such 
as  students  who  work  during  the  summer) 
be    solved    by    el  .mlnating    withholding   for 
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such  persone.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  an  employee  certifying  to  an  employer 
that  he  estimates  that  he  will  have  no 
Federal  income  tax  liability  for  the  current 
year  and,  in  fact,  had  no  income  tax  liability 
for  the  preceding  year.  This  could  relieve 
£18  many  as  10  million  persons  from  over- 
withholding. 

3.  The  next  reconunendatlon  was  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  be  permitted  to 
compute  tax  liability  for  taxpayers  if  they 
request,  regardless  of  the  amoimt  or  source 
of  their  Income,  their  marital  status,  the 
type  of  tax  credits  claimed,  or  whether  they 
Itemized  their  deductions  or  take  the  stand- 
ard deduction.  Under  present  law,  only  tax- 
payers who  have  Income  less  than  $5,000,  less 
than  $100  of  nonwage  Income,  who  use  the 
optional  tax  table  an  do  not  use  the  retire- 
ment Income  credit,  may  elect  to  have  their 
tax  computed  for  them  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service. 

4.  The  Committee  also  approved  an  amend- 
ment that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  be 
permitted  to  provide  employers  more  flexibil- 
ity in  devising  withholding  systems  which 
flt  their  particular  needs  and  also  match 
withholding  and  tax  liability.  In  addition, 
employers  will  be  permitted  to  annualize 
wage  payments  for  withholding  purf>oses  to 
reduce  overwithholding  where  wage  pay- 
ments are  not  made  throughout  the  entire 
year  as  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  profes- 
sional athletes.  Under  present  law.  withhold- 
ing on  wage  payments  is  computed  as  if  the 
same  amount  of  wages  Is  to  be  received  each 
p>ayroll  period  throughout  the  year. 

Under  the  Treasury  proposal,  for  example, 
if  an  employee  is  to  receive  wages  for  only  6 
months  of  the  year,  his  employer  could 
multiply  the  amount  of  wages  paid  in  the 
first  month  by  6.  determine  the  withholding 
due  on  this  amoiint  as  if  it  were  the  total 
wages  for  the  year,  and  withhold  one-sixth 
of  the  annual  withholding  in  each  of  the  six 
monthly  payroll  i>eriods. 

5.  The  next  recommendation  was  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  be  permitted  to 
prescribe  rules  for  voluntary  Income  tax 
withholding  on  payments  for  services  which 
are  not  "wages"  as  defined  in  the  law.  Tax 
u>ould  be  withheld,  on  these  payments  only 
when  the  employee  requests  such  withhold- 
ing. This  provision  woiild  reduce  the  amount 
of  final  tax  payment  ( which  may  be  burden- 
some) for  retired  persons  (or  their  sxirvivors) 
receiving  {lenslons,  farm  and  domestic  work- 
ers, and  others  who  receive  payments  not 
now  subject  to  withholding. 

6.  The  Committee  also  adopted  a  Treasury 
recommendation  that  supplemental  unem- 
pl03mient  benefits  (SUB  payments)  be  sub- 
ject to  withholding. 

7.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  was  au- 
thorizing to  permit  rounding  of  withholding 
amounts  to  the  nearest  whole  dollar.  This 
will  aid  employers,  particularly  those  whose 
withholding  systems  are  computerized. 

8.  Employees  who  have  Itemized  deductions 
In  excess  of  the  level  of  deductions  on  which 
the  withholding  tables  are  based  may  claim 
additional  withholding  allowances  under  ex- 
isting law  to  prevent  overwithholding  in 
their  cases.  However,  existing  law  requires 
that  estimated  Itemized  deductions  for  the 
year  be  no  more  than  the  taxpayer's  item- 
ized deductions  for  the  preceding  year.  This 
effectively  prevents  the  provision  from  oper- 
ating for  the  first  year  in  which  the  tax- 
payer has  excess  Itemized  deductions  even 
thoiigh  their  existence  Is  clear  and  need  not 
be  verified  by  similar  experience  in  a  prior 
year.  The  Committee  adopted  a  recommen- 
dation that  the  prior  year  requirement  be 
eliminated  where  the  excess  Itemized  deduc- 
tions are  substantiated  by  court  order  (such 
as  alimony)  or  by  other  evidence  which  veri- 
fies their  existence.  Also,  if  the  excess  item- 
ized deductions  would  result  in  a  fractional 
additional  withholding  allowance,  the  Com- 
mittee action  woiild  permit  a  full  additional 


withholding  allowance  on  account  of  such 
fractional  amount,  rather  than  none  as 
under  existing  law. 

Reimbursement  of  Certain  Casualty  Loss 
Expenditures. — The  Committee  approved  an 
amendment  (the  substance  of  Amendment 
No.  242.  Senator  Jack  Miller  (R.,  Iowa) ) 
which  provides  for  the  exclusion  from  gross 
Income  of  amounts  received  under  Insurance 
contracts  for  increased  living  expenses  neces- 
sitated by  damage  to  or  destruction  of  an 
individual's  residence.  However  under  this 
amendment  the  taxpayer  may  exclude  only 
actual  extra  living  expenses  resulting  from 
the  fire  or  other  casualty  which  are  over  and 
above  normal  living  exi>enses  incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  and  members  of  his  household. 

Tax  Court. — On  motion  of  the  Chairman 
the  Conmilttee  added  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  to  create  special  procedures  for  the  de- 
cision of  small  tax  cases  brought  by  taxpay- 
ers to  the  Tax  Court  and  to  change  the  status 
of  the  Tax  Court  to  a  legislative  court  under 
Article  I  of  the  Constitution.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that  where  the  taxes  at  Issue 
are  less  than  $1,000  for  any  one  taxable  year 
the  taxpayer  may  request  the  court  to  review 
his  case  under  a  simplified  procedure.  Un- 
der this  procedure  the  decisions  will  not  be 
treated  as  precedents  for  deciding  later  cases 
This  provision,  which  Is  similar  to  proposals 
that  h^  been  Introduced  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  In  recent  years,  is  expected  to 
permit  more  rapid  handling  of  many  small 
tax  cases.  The  amendment  also  changes  the 
term  of  office  of  a  tax  court  Judge  to  fifteen 
years  from  the  day  he  takes  office.  (Under 
present  law  It  Is  twelve  years,  or  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  of  the  vacancy.)  Modi- 
fications are  provided  in  Tax  Court  retire- 
ment provisions,  bringing  them  more  in  line 
with  provisions  for  district  court  Judges. 
Contempt  and  subpoena  jxiwers  are  made 
essentially  the  same  as  those  of  district  court 
Judges.  The  small  claims  provisions  would 
take  effect  a  year  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment; other  provisions  would  generally  apply 
as  soon  as  the  bill  is  enacted. 

Arbitrage  Bonds. — The  Committee  agreed 
to  provide  that  State  and  local  government 
bonds  would  not  be  treated  as  arbitrage 
bonds,  which  would  cause  the  interest  on 
the  bonds  to  be  taxable,  where  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  were  placed  in 
a  reserve  fund  or  a  replacement  fund.  These 
are  funds  which  are  maintained  to  provide 
protection  for  bondholders  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  funds  generally  are  Invested  In  Gov- 
ernment or  corporate  securities.  For  this  rule 
to  be  applicable,  no  more  than  fifteen  percent 
of  the  proceeds  of  a  bond  issue  could  be 
placed  in  such  a  reserve  or  replacement 
fund.  In  addition,  this  treatment  would  not 
be  available  if  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
proceeds  In  the  fund  was  to  obtain  the  bene- 
fits of  arbitrsiging  rather  than  to  protect  the 
bondholders.  The  Committee  had  previously 
dealt  with  the  treatment  of  arbitrage  bonds. 
(See  Committee  announcement  of  October 
9.  1969). 

Private  Foundations. — The  Committee 
modified  In  some  respects  the  provisions  It 
had  previously  dealt  with  regarding  require- 
ments that  private  foundations  dispose  of 
excess  business  holdings.  (See  Committee 
announcement  of  October  28.  1969).  In  one 
case  brought  to  the  Committee's  attention, 
it  was  decided  to  permit  a  founda*lon  to  re- 
ceive certain  securities  which  are  now  sub- 
ject to  both  a  will  and  a  trust  without  vio- 
lating the  excess  business  holdings  require- 
ments. 

In  another  case  brought  to  the  Commit- 
tee's attention  it  was  decided  to  require  a 
foundation  to  dispose  of  its  excess  holdings 
in  stages — 10  percent  of  the  excess  holdings 
within  two  years,  25  percent  within  five 
years,  50  percent  In  10  years,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  the  15th  year — if  those  excess 
holdings  are  in  a  corporation  which  owns 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  land  ao-ea  of  any 
major    political   subdivision    In   the    United 
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states  (a  county  or  city  with  a  population 
of  more  than  100,000). 

Investment       Tax       Credit:       Transition 
Rules.— Ttie   Committee   agreed   to  two  ad- 
ditional    transitional     rules     under     which 
the  investment   credit  will  continue   to  be 
available    in    certain   situations.   The    Com- 
mittee   previously    had    approved    a    transi- 
tion   rule    which    continues    the    availabil- 
ity  of   the   credit   in   the   case   of   property 
specified    In   a    binding    lease    in    effect    on 
April    18,    1969    which    obligates    the    lessor 
or    lessee    to    construct    under    the    terms 
of     the     lease.     At     today's     meeting     this 
rule  was   made   applicable  where   the  prop- 
erty is  specified   in   a  document   filed  with 
a  local  government  authority  prior  to  April 
18    1969.  Thus,   the   investment  credit  will 
continue  to  be  available  for  property  which 
is  specified  In  this  manner  and  which  is  cori- 
structed  pursuant  to  a  pre-April    19,   1969, 
binding  lease. 

The  Committee  also  agreed  to  continue 
the  availability  of  the  investment  credit  for 
property  which  would  otherwise  qualify  for 
this  treatment  under  the  plant  facility  rule 
previously  adopted  by  the  Committee,  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  construction  had  not 
commenced  at  the  site  of  the  plant  faciUty. 
Generally,  under  this  rule  the  credit  vrtll  not 
be  available  unless  the  site  for  the  plant  fa- 
cility was  acquired  prior  to  April  9,  1969.  sub- 
stantial expenditures  were  made  prior  to  that 
date  to  prepare  the  site  for  its  intended  use 
(including  the  acquisition  of  access  and 
transportation  facilities  related  to  the  facil- 
ity) .  and  the  taxpayer  commences  construc- 
tion of  the  facility  within  one  year  from  the 
time  the  site  for  the  facility  was  acquired. 

Capital  Loss  Carrybacks  for  Corporations.— 
Under  present  law.  corporations  may  carry 
capital  losses  forward  for  five  taxable  years. 
The  Committee  decided  to  allow  corporations 
to  carry  back  their  capital  losses  three  years 
(in  addition  to  the  5-year  carryover),  con- 
forming the  treatment  of  net  operating  loss 
carrybacks  and  carryovers  under  present  law. 
Accumulated  Earnings   Tax.— In   Its  deci- 
sions   regarding    private    foundations,    the 
Committee  had  previously  provided  an  ex- 
ception from  (1)   the  accumulated  earnings 
tax  I  Internal  Revenue  Code  section  531) ,  and 
(2)    the   dividend   rules    (Internal    Revenue 
Code  section  303)  in  the  case  of  redemptions 
of   stock    (owned   by   the  foundation)    by   a 
closely-held  corporation  to  comply  with  the 
new  excess  business  holdings  rules.  (See  Com- 
mittee announcement  of  October  28.  1969.) 
An  exception  from  the  dividend  rules  appears 
in  present  law  In  the  case  of  redemptions 
from  an  estate  to  pay  death  taxes.  The  Com- 
mittee amended  the  bUl  to  provide  a  similar 
exception  from  the  accumulated  earnings  tax 
when    a    closely-held    corporation    redeems 
stock  from  an  estate  to  pay  death  taxes. 

Nonexempt  Membership  Organizations:  Se- 
curities and  commodities  Exchanges.— The 
Committee  previously  adopted  the  provision 
in  the  House  bill  which  would  deny  the  de- 
duction for  expenses  Incurred  In  supplying 
services,  facilities  or  goods  to  members  of  a 
taxable  membership  organization  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  expenses  were  not  related  to 
income  received  from  the  members.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  decisions  previously  made  (see 
Committee  announcement  of  October  28. 
1969)  the  Committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment'making  this  provision  inapplicable  to 
securities  and  commodities  exchanges. 


STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE  OF  CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY  FOUNDA- 
TION 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
struction Industry  Foundation,  head- 
quartered in  PhUadelphia,  Pa.,  is  the  first 
organization  ever  to  represent  the  entire 
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construction  industry.  Its  purpose  is  to 
find  fair  solutions  to  the  industry's  press- 
ing internal  problems  and  to  correct 
abuses  and  inequities  for  the  benefit  of 
the  industry  and  the  public  alike. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  a  statement 
of  purpose  of  the  Construction  Industry 
Foundation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Construction  Industey  PotrNDATiON 
The  Construction  Industry  Foundation  is 
the  first  organization  ever  to  represent  the 
entire  construction  industry.  Its  purpose  is 
to  find  fair  solutions  to  the  industry's  press- 
ing internal  problems  and  to  correct  abuses 
and  inequities  for  the  benefit  of  the  Industry 
and  the  public  alike.  The  Foundation  was 
Incorporated  May  2.  1969.  and  is  qualified  as 
a  non-profit,  tax-exempt  organization. 

Membership  in  the  Construction  Industry 
Foundation  is  open  to  architects,  engineers, 
building  product  manufacturers,  suppliers, 
general  contractors,  specialty  contractors, 
home  builders,  labor  unions,  bank  loan  offi- 
cers building  owners  and  managers,  credit 
managers,  insurance  companies,  surety 
bondsmen,  government  officials,  and  others, 
everybody  in  construction.  Individuals,  part- 
nerships, associations,  and  corporations  are 
eligible  to  Join. 

Representation  of  all  of  the  many  distinct 
components  of  the  industry  is  important.  As 
the  management,  legal,  and  financial  prob- 
lems that  the  Foundation  will  consider  affect 
the  entire  Industry,  every  segment  must  have 
the  opportunity  to  participate  In  seeking 
fair  solutions. 

The  purposes  of  the  Foundation  are : 

1.  To  be  a  central  forum  for  the  mutual 
review  of  all  problems  within  the  construc- 
tion industry,  and  to  clarify  and  Improve  rela- 
tionships among  all  elements  of  the  Industry. 

2.  To  conduct  research  programs. 

3.  To  conduct  educational  programs. 

4.  To  recommend  specific  improvements  in 
the  documents,  laws,  and  customs  applicable 
to  the  construction  Industry. 

5.  To  assemble  legal  precedents  and  similar 
information  as  a  guide  to  the  Industry  and 
the  public. 

6.  To  educate  the  professional  societies, 
trade  associations,  and  others  representing 
and  serving  the  public  and  the  Industry  in 
developing  fair  and  reasonable  agreements 
and  documents. 

7.  To  develop  model  laws  affecting  the 
construction  industry.  However,  the  Foun- 
dation Is  not  a  lobbying  organization;  It  is 
prohibited  by  its  Articles  of  Incorporation 
from  attempting  to  infiuence  legislation. 

The  Foundation's  method  of  operation  is 
as  follows : 

1.  Each  problem  accepted  for  action  will 
be  assigned  to  a  project  committee  composed 
of  Foundation  members  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  subject. 

2.  The  committee  will  engage  authorities 
and  scholars— experts  in  a  particular  field- 
to  analyze  the  problem  and  recommend  solu- 
tions to  It. 

3.  After  the  consultants  have  presented 
their  recommendations,  there  will  be  a  pe- 
riod of  dialogue  between  the  consultants  and 
the  committee.  The  solutions  Judged  most 
promising  will  be  presented  to  Foundation 
members  for  their  consideration.  At  this 
stage,  there  will  be  thorough  discussion  and 
negotiation  with  interested  societies  and 
associations. 

4.  The  Construction  Industry  Foundation 
win  accept  a  solution. 

5    The  solution  will  be  implemented  by  the 
endorsement  and  poslUve  action  of  Founda- 


tion members  and,  through  their  influence, 
their  affiliates  and  their  trade  associations. 
The  Foundation  will  seek  to  solve  prob- 
lems in  such  areas  as:  (1)  financial  prac- 
tices and  the  fiow  of  fvmds  within  the  con- 
struction industry;  (2)  bidding;  (3)  the 
quality  of  plans  and  specifications;  (4) 
standards  for  product  performance  and  guar- 
antees; (5)  legal  llablUty  of  all  Industry 
groups;  (6)  guidelines  to  performance  of 
mechanical  systems  and  other  components 
of  a  structiu-'e;  (7)  contract  language;  (8) 
cost  esUmates  and  quantity  surveys;  (9) 
professional  responsibilities  of  architects 
and  engineers,  and  (10)  s\irvey  and  soU 
exploration  hazards. 


IS  THERE  A  CONFLICT  BETWEEN 
DOMESTIC  LAW  AND  THE  TREATY 
ON  POLITICAL  RIGHTS  OF 
WOMEN? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  persistent  objections  to  rati- 
fication of  the  three  human  rights  con- 
ventions covering  genocide,  forced  labor, 
and  the  political  rights  of  women  has 
been  that  they  would  interfere  with  the 
force  of  domestic  law.  This  objection  has 
been  most  frequently  advanced  concern- 
ing ratification  of  the  treaty  guarantee- 
ing political  rights  for  women.  The  ques- 
tion must  be  asked,  however.  Is  there  any 
validity  to  this  charge? 

Mr.  Eberhard  P.  Deutsch,  chairman 
of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Peace  and 
Law  through  the  United  Nations  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  dealt  with 
this  question  in  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
September  1967.  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion asked  by  Senater  Dodd  regarding 
any  citations  of  Federal  or  State  law 
that  would  be  overriden  by  the  United 
States  ratifying  the  treaty,  Mr.  Deutsch 
stated:  'None  whatever,  sir." 

When  asked  by  Senator  Dodd  why  he 
opposed  ratification  of  the  treaty  if  there 
is  no  possibility  that  the  treaty  would 
confiict  with  domestic  law.  Mr.  Deutsch 
replied  that  his  opposition  was  based  on 
the  principle  that  the  treaty  deals  with 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  United  States. 
Mr  President,  as  we  have  proved 
many  times,  a  treaty  cannot  interfere 
with  the  force  of  domestic  law.  A  treaty 
cannot  override  the  Constitution.  A 
treaty  cannot  override  the  power  of  the 
state  to  make  its  domestic  laws. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
contradiction  to  oppose  a  treaty  on  the 
basis  that  it  "deals  with  domestic  law. 
after  admitting  that  it  cannot  possibly 
interfere  with  domestic  law.  Just  to  say 
it  "deals  with  domestic  law."  is  not  a  con- 
crete objection.  As  long  as  it  does  not 
interfere  with  domestic  law.  or  preclude 
changes  in  domestic  law.  why  should  it  be 
considered  a  threat?  I  fail  to  see  any  ra- 
tional basis  for  this  argument.  To  claim 
a  threat  once  you  have  recognized  that  no 
threat  exists  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 
Mr   President,  it  is  precisely  ground- 
less charges  such  as  this  that  have  de- 
layed ratification  of  the  three  human 
rights  conventions.  We  can  no  longer 
accept  such  arguments.  The  time  has 
come  to  look  at  the  facts,  to  look  at  the 
true  impact  these  treaties  would  have. 
These  treaties  cannot  interfere  with  do- 
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mestlc  law.  They  can  only  expand  hu- 
man rights,  not  interfere  with  them.  The 
time  for  action  on  them  Is  now.  Further 
delay  can  no  lon^r  be  Justified. 


REGULATION    OP    ENERGY- 
PRODUCIKG  RESOURCES 

Mr.  HATFIEI*D.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Association  of  Regulatory  Util- 
ity Commissioners — NARUC — recently 
held  its  81st  annual  convention  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.  The  October  8  to  9  series  of 
talks  and  panel  discussions  were  the 
year's  largest  gathering  of  Federal  and 
State  utility  an4  transportation  regula- 
tory officials  witjh  nearly  1.700  persons 
registered  for  th^  sessions. 

Among  the  niany  subjects  discussed 
was  one  of  vital  interest  to  the  State  of 
Oregon.  This  wajs  the  growing  shortage 
of  natural  gas.  Oregon  is  not  a  natural- 
gas-producing  ^ate.  It  is  a  large  con- 
sumer and  must  rely  on  Southwestern 
States  and  western  Canada  for  its  sup- 
plies. 

Natural  gas  ia  both  a  source  of  heat 
and  a  caw  material  for  Industry.  A  lack 
of  adequate  supj)lies  at  prices  industry 
can  pay  and  remiun  competitive  will  cur- 
tall  economic  development. 

The  fact  is  that  Oregon  has  already 
faced  disturbing!  shortages.  Pull  or  par- 
tial curtailment  lof  supplies  occurred  on 
a  total  of  73  day^  in  calendar  1968.  Dur- 
ing 39  days  of  this  period  the  pipeline 
company  was  unjable  to  supply  so-called 
interruptible  gas,  the  type  of  service  upon 
which  industry  depends.  Also,  during  4 
days  within  thii  period  no  more  than 
firm  gas — the  baiic  service  used  for  home 
heating  and  co«cing — was  available. 

I  should  add  tl^at  Orgeon,  unlike  many 
States,  does  not  luse  natural  gas  to  gen- 
erate electric  pdwer.  Thus,  our  experi- 
ence in  1968  ha^  an  even  more  ominous 
aspect  about  it.  1 

The  NARUC  (Convention  afforded  Mr. 
Sam  R.  Haley.  Oregon's  public  utility 
commissioner,  ^n  opportunity,  as  a 
panelist,  to  dlsci|ss  the  growing  concern 
felt  in  my  State,  land  I  am  sure  in  others, 
over  this  supply  situation.  Mr.  Haley 
points  out  that  problem  is  national  and 
international  in  (scope  and  will  not  yield 
to  present  attempts  to  solve  it  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  Hp  makes  it  clear  that  a 
reexamination  ol  the  Nation's  energy  re- 
source policies  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Haley  feel^  that  a  prerequisite  for 
stable  energy  si^pplies  is  a  long  range 
plsm  for  maximum  utilization  of  the  en- 
ergy resources  oj  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  alternative,  he  believes,  is 
instability  and  uneconomic  use  of  re- 
sources which  will  adversely  affect  con- 
sumer and  supplier  alike.  His  address 
was  a  timely  and  thoughtful  contribu- 
tion on  a  matter  of  national  importance. 
There  being  no  objection.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  th^t  the  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  b*  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  f 

The  Gsowdjo  Coiicnui  Abottt  Gas  Sxjfplt: 

A   SPATE'S   Viiw 

(Remarks  of  Sami  R.  Haley.  Oregon  Public 
Utility  bommlssloner) 
How  often,  as  a  state  regulator,  have  you 
been     advised — even     admonished:     "Don't 


worry  about  It.  It's  a  Federal  problem,"  or  "If  s 
an  Industry  problem  and  It  will  or  shoxild  be 
talcen  care  of  without  regulation."?  And  bow 
often  have  you  wished  you  oould  better  eval- 
uate such  advice  and  be  more  confidant  that 
your  acceptance  or  rejection  thereof  was  In 
the  public  Interest?  Can  local  Interests,  In- 
cluding those  represented  by  state  regula- 
tors, secure  or  foster  some  better  way  of  really 
knowing  what's  what  In  the  energy  supply 
situation  than  by  gotng  It  alone  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis?  Can  the  states  play,  or  have 
the  opportunity  to  play.,  a  more  meaningful, 
effective  role  in  the  development  of  long- 
range  solutions  or  plans  and  their  applica- 
tion, or  at  least  be  advised  and  kept  aware 
of  developments  on  a  systematic  basis  so 
that  we  could  better  evaJuate  our  positions 
and  coordinate  our  planning  within  our  areas 
of  responsibility? 

As  a  state  regiUator  I'm  concerned  about 
gas  supply  because  I  believe  I  have  a  re- 
sponsibility: but  I'm  not  alone  and  I'm  cer- 
tainly not  exclusively  responsible.  How  is  the 
scop>e  of  my  responsibility  defined  and  how 
do  I  coordinate  with  others  who  also  have 
a  responsibility? 

The  foiegoing  questions,  and  others,  are 
not,  so  far  as  Oregon  Is  concerned,  hypo- 
thetical or  academic  questions.  Our  agency  is 
now  participating  in  eight  Federal  Power 
Commission  or  Federal  court  cases  involv- 
ing, in  one  was  or  another,  natural  gas.  We 
believe  the  results  In  these  casos  could  bene- 
ficially or  adversely  affect  Oregonlans.  Ore- 
gon is  not  a  gas-produdng  state  and,  at 
present,  we  are  supplied  gas  from  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  United  States  and 
from  western  Canada. 

During  calendar  year  1968  partial  or  full 
curtailment  occurred  on  a  total  of  73  days; 
there  were  39  days  during  this  period  when 
the  pipeline  company  was  unable  to  supply 
any  Interruptible  gas  and  four  days  within 
the  period  when  no  more  than  firm  gas  was 
available. 

Generally  speaking  we  face  the  following 
recurring  Issues  at  the  state  commission 
level ; 

( 1 )  Whether,  or  to  what  extent,  we  should 
participate  in  Federal  regulatory  and  court 
cases  involving  producers  and  pipeline  supply 
costs  and  prices. 

(2)  Whether  to  participate  In  cases  involv- 
ing alternate  supply  arrangements  for  a  pipe- 
line. 

(3)  To  what  extent  do  we  participate  in 
Federal  regulatory  and  court  cases  directly 
involving  the  locally  regulated  distributor 
(such  as  distributor-pipeline  supply  relation- 
ships) ? 

(4)  How  will  supply  costs  be  reflected  in 
distributor  rates  and  operations? 

Finding  answers  to  these  reciirrlng  ques- 
tions (even  if  one  at  the  state  level  had  aU  the 
current  and  reliable,  relevant  data  at  his 
fingertips),  is  a  difficult  and  complex  exer- 
cise. This  exercise  is  even  more  complex  when 
one  also  considers  our  relationships  with 
Canadian  suppliers  and  Canadian  regulators. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  concern  ourselves  with 
the  nature  of  the  demands  or  markets  for 
natural  gas,  be  they  residential,  commercial 
or  industrial,  and  whether  the  price  is  elastic 
or  inelastic.  Also,  we  consider  the  availability 
of  alternative  energy  sources,  such  as  electric, 
oil,  coal  or  propane.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
attempt  to  understand  the  natural  gas  supply 
situation.  This  includes  current  and  long- 
range  requirements,  not  only  of  the  distribu- 
tors and  the  pipeline  companies,  but  of  the 
producers  too.  Related  items  of  importance 
in  the  supply  picture  are  supply  supplements 
(such  as  underground  storage,  LNG  storage, 
LNG  via  tanker  and  LPG)  and  supply  alter- 
nates (such  as  gas  from  oU  shales,  oil  sands 
or  coal) .  The  location  of  the  supply,  its  trans- 
portation by  tanker  or  pipeline  and  the  ef- 
fects of  new  technology  are  also  Important 
factors  to  consider.  In  the  case  of  Oregon,  if 
not  many  other  states  of  the  United  States, 


the  existence  of  Canadian  and  Alaskan  supply 
is  particularly  significant. 

To  state  that  we  are  concerned  about  gas 
supply  Is  to  state  the  obvious.  Manifestations 
of  our  Individual  state's  concern  are  strewn 
through  the  reports  of  casee  before  the  court* 
and  the  regulatory  bodiee,  both  American 
and  Canadian.  It's  now  time,  however,  that 
we  act  In  a  more  concerted  and  coordinated 
fashion. 

I'm  encouraged  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners 
(NARUC)  has  invited  my  experienced  and 
knowledgeable  fellow  panelists  to  discvtss  the 
subject  of  gas  supply  with  us  today.  I  await 
eagerly  their  remarlcs.  Preceding  today's 
presentation  and,  perhaps.  Influencing  the 
designation  of  our  subject  as  a  part  of  this 
annual  program,  several  other  encouraging 
events  have  transpired: 

First,  the  Western  Conference  ol  Public 
Service  Commissions,  at  Its  1969  annual  meet- 
ing in  May.  adopted  a  resolution  treating  the 
subject  of  gas  supply:  and,  then,  following 
this  action  by  the  Western  Conference,  the 
NARUC  Executive  Committee,  at  its  July  1969 
meeting,  adopted  a  similar  resolution  pro- 
posing an  International  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  regarding 
energy  supply.  This  resolution  recognizes  that 
an  adequate  supply  of  natural  gas  and  other 
forms  of  energy  is  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Canada:  that  the  public  interest  requires  de- 
p>endable  sources  of  energy  to  be  assured  far 
in  advance  of  actual  need;  and  that  depend- 
able, long-range  markets  are  necessary  to  the 
economic  planning  and  operation  of  energy 
supply  and  transmission  facilities.  Further, 
the  NARUC  Executive  Committee  urged  the 
consummation  of  an  international  agreement 
with  Canada:  (a)  that  will  establish  mutually 
acceptable  general  guidelines,  including  eco- 
nomic conservation  and  other  basic  policies, 
under  which  imports  and  exports  of  natural 
gas  and  other  forms  of  energy  may  be  com- 
mitted on  a  fixed  and  continuing  basis:  (b) 
that  will  establish  an  international  agency 
which  would  include  representatives  of  af- 
fected state  regulatory  commissions  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  administer  such 
agreement  and  approve  or  reject  specific  ap- 
plications for  the  import  or  export  of  natural 
gas  and  other  forms  of  energy  between  the 
two  nations;  and  (c)  that  will  resolve  such 
related  energy  matters  as  may  be  deemed  in 
the  public  interest  of  both  nations. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  just 
referred  to.  NARUC,  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
change of  opinions  and  ideas  of  common  in- 
terest between  the  regulatory  agencies  of 
neightx>ring  countries  and  those  within  the 
United  States,  had  expanded  the  eligibility 
for  associate  membership  in  NARUC  to  in- 
clude such  agencies. 

On  other  fronts,  significant  actions,  which 
I  believe  to  be  steps  in  the  right  direction, 
were  underway.  In  July  of  this  year,  when 
neither  the  National  EInergy  Board  of  Canada 
nor  the  Federal  Power  Commission  had  imder 
consideration  a  case  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  other  country,  members  of  these  agen- 
cies, including  Commissioner  O'CJonnor,  met 
together.  Perhapys  he  intends  to  comment  on 
this  meeting.  It  is  reported  that  they  can- 
vassed in  a  general  way  a  number  of  subjects 
of  broad  general  Interest  to  them,  including 
the  prospects  for  gas  supply  in  Norih  Amer- 
ica. I'm  informed  that  res{>ective  procedures 
of  the  two  agencies  in  regard  to  hearings 
affecting  the  Interests  of  both  countries  were 
discussed  in  relation  to  the  laws  presently 
governing  the  conduct  of  each  agency.  Such 
meetings  have  received  fresh  impetus  from 
the  r<icent  conversations  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Prime  Minister  ot  Canada  em- 
phasizing the  conunon  interest  of  our  two 
countries  in  the  expansion  of  cross-border 
movement  of  energ^y. 

In  August  of  this  year,  in  response  to  the 
Invitation  of  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil 
Import  Control.  Canadian  authorities  sub- 
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„,tted  comments  including,  among  othera. 
SiumentsTat  each  country  relies  on  the 
Ih^^or  energy  supplies;  and  that  large 
Stl«^  o?^l^tnc^lSwer  generated  in  one 
SS  are  dependent  on  water  stored  In  the 
S  country.  M  In  the  cases  of  the  Colum- 
b^lnd  St^wrence  Rivers.  We  know  that 
BiecWc  power  lines  cross  ba«k  and  forth 
!^To«  the^rder  in  numerous  pla*«  and 
ZriDcreasing  numbers  of  both  Can'"'^ 
^i  united  States  utiUUes  are  members  of 
?^Uy  interconnected  power  systems  in  which 
ewrgy  circulates  across  the  international 
boundary  as  required.  ^  >  ,  w.i 

in  1968  the  United  States  exported  4.1  bU- 
lion  kwh  of  electricity  to  Canada  and  Im- 
norted  3.7  billion  kwh.  A  dozen  natural  gas 
K  lines  cross  the  border.  Nine  of  these 
delivered  1.666  MMcf/d  of  Canadian  gas  to 
on  tS  StaUs  markets  in  1968.  while  three 
of  Sm  delivered  223  MMcf/d  of  UiU^ 
States  gas  to  Canada.  Several  major  oil  pipe 
Unes  croM  the  border.  In  1968.  the  United 
Sia^  imported  some  500.000  b/d  of  Cana- 
dlaroll  While  Canada  affords  an  Important 
market  for  high-unlt-value-oll-product  ex- 
norts  from  the  United  States. 

The  Canadian  statement  to  the  Task  Force 
also  noted  that  the  international  oil  and  gas 
pipe  lines  and  power  lines  are  not  only  ar- 
^Zes  of  trade  of  benefit  to  the jvhole  na- 
tional economy  but  also  are  essential  to  the 
energy  supply  of  the  localities  served  in  the 
respwtive  countries.  It  appears,  they  stated^ 
that   progressively   the   availability   of   new 

can'^Contlnent  will  be  in  Alaska  and  Cana- 
da. I  join  them  in  their  opiiilon  that  the  in- 
terest of  both  of  our  countries  may  well  rest 
"developing  mutually  acceptable  policies 
desiS  ?o  facilitate  arrangements  for  the 
mo Teconomlc  and  secure  development  o^ 
these  resources,  including  provision  for  an 
appropriate  reserve  capability  for  emergency 
puVpoLs  relating  to  transportation  as  weU  aa 
to  production  capacity. 

^s  you  know,  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on 
Oil  Import  Control  has  been  directed  by 
President  Nixon  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
^view  of  the  question  of  oil  import  controls^ 
The  Task  Force  will  soon  recommend  policy 
guideunes.  Its  inquiry  Is  being  conduct^ 
on  the  basis  of  an  open  record  of  subm  s- 
°ions  by  interested  parties,  which  submls- 

ons  can  be  examined  and  commented  on 
bv  others.  Parenthetically  I  mlgbt  ^ay.  the 
Oregon  Public  Utility  Commissioner  has 
<;,ihmitted  for  consideration  a  suggested  ap- 
pro^" for  providing  a  stimulus  to  domestic 
production  of  and  exploration  for  both  oil 

'"fn^^cember  of  1968.  before  any  contact 
With  the  Task  Force.  In  letters  *«  'n«'^'>«f. 
of  Oregon's  Congressional  delegation  I  de- 
scribed  the  problem  of  gas  supply  in  this 

^^'Swlcally.  the  problem  la  a  lack  of  coordi- 
nated approaches  to  natural  fas  'mporta- 
tlons  from  Canada  to  the  Northwest^  Such 
imports  have  in  the  past  been  deaU  w^th  on 
a  case-to-case  basis.  Thus,  no  coordinated, 
orderly  policy  has  been  developed. 

■The  two  nations  have  differing  national 
interests  in  relation  t°  Pacing,  resource  de^ 
velopment  and  market  Potential.  Within 
each  country  are  differing  state  and  pro- 
vincial interests.  And  finally,  business  and 
economic  Interests  in  both  nations  differ, 
between   and   among   themselves. 

"Contrasted  to  this  situation  ^«^  *^ 
natural  gas  industry.  Canadian  and  Unlt^ 
States  representatives  worked  °»t  a  detailed, 
comprehensive  plan  for  development  of  Co- 
lumbia River  resources.  »T.*„r«i 
"As  Mr.  Jones  (President.  Cascade  Natural 
Gas  Corporation)  points  out  (in  a  ^P^^de- 
Uvered  in  Richland.  Washington  November 
14.  1968) :  The  Columbia  River  TreatJ  *^ 
11  years  to  negotiate  and  several  hundred 
mllllonB  of  doUars  to  Implement-and  yet. 
the  total  energy  which  will  be  exported  to 


the  U.S.  aa  a  result  Is  only  one-third  the 
total  energy  In  the  form  of  natural  gw  now 
delivered  to  the  U.S.  from  Canada.  • 

It  becomes  more  obvious  the  further  one 
pursues  the  subject  that  a  concern  about 
gas  supply  extends  beyond  local  or  even  Fed- 
eral boundaries  and  also  becomes  a  matter 
of  intemaUonal  concern.  Furthermore,  the 
subject   cannot   be   Umlted   to   gas   supply 
alone.   Let  us   together  develop  our  poUcy 
recommendations   for  the  long  P^ll  «f.  ^« 
separately  meet  today's  Par«cular  problema 
cTn  a  casi-by-case.  ad  hoc  basis.  WWle  m 
not  personally  certain  that  the  mechanism 
contemplated  by  the  NARUC  resolutions  ew- 
lier  referred  to  Is  the  best  vehicle  for  the 
development    or    the    adminlstoatlon    of    a 
sound  energy  policy.  I  do  support  the  objec- 
tive   of    these    resolutions.    At    !««*•,  *helT 
promulgation  wUl   crystallize  our  thinking 
and   precipitate   some   action   that,   I   trust, 
will  be  constructive. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  COMMTITEE  OF 
CONCERN  TO  PROHIBIT  MAJOR- 
ITY PERSECUTION  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 


Mr   TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  vsrish 
to  bring  to  the  Senate's  attention  the 
recent  formation  of  a  committee  of  con- 
cern in  this  country  to  direct  Interna- 
tional attention  to  the  tragic  series  of 
political  trials  and  executions  of  Jews, 
Christians,  and  other  minority  groups  in 
Iraq.  Presided  over  by  Gen.  Lucius  D. 
Clay   former  commander  of  U.S.  forces 
in  Europe,  and  consisting  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  prominent  Americans,  the  com- 
mittee is  undertaking  the  critical  task 
of  mobilizing  world  opinion  to  prevent 
further  bloodshed  and   persecution   of 
minorities  in  the  Middle  East.  In  addi- 
tion the  committee  will  seek  to  f  acihtate 
the  emigration  of  Jews  and  other  minori- 
ties who  wish  to  leave  the  area. 

Mr   President,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  press  release  announctog 
the  initiation  of  this  noble  and  terribly 
worthy  project  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  release 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

News  Release 

New  Yobk,  October  18.— The  formation  of 
a  Committee  of  Concern  to  focus  world  at- 
tention on  political  trials  and  hangings  of 
Jews,  Christians,  and  other  minority  elements 
in  Iraq    and  discrimination  in  other  Middle 
East   countries,  was  announced   here   today 
bv  General  Lucius  D.  Clay,  corporate  execu- 
tive and  former  conmiander.  U.S.  Forces  in 
Europe    The  Committee  includes  figures  in 
American  business,  religion,  arts  and  sciences, 
universities,  public  affairs,  and  civil  rights- 
Announcement  of  the  organization  of  the 
Committee  follows  the  execution  August  25 
'      in  Baghdad  of  15  men,  including  two  Jews 
and  two  Christians,  on  charges  of  spying  for 
the  U  S.  and  Israel.  Last  January  nine  Jews, 
three  Moslems,  and  two  Christians  were  pub- 
licly hanged  in  Iraq  after  a  secret  trial  on 
espionage  charges. 

In  his  aimouncement.  General  Clay  ex- 
plained that  the  Committee  of  Concern,  of 
which  he  is  the  Chairman,  would  work  to 
help  secure  the  release  of  Jews  in  prison  in 
Iraq,  to  ensure  freedom  of  movement  for  the 
2  500  Jews  in  that  country,  and  to  faciUtate 
e^nlgration  for  those  who  wish  to  go  else- 
where. He  pointed  out  that  several  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, had  already  indicated  their  willingness 
to  kccept  refugees  from  Iraq  if  the  Iraqi 
authorities  would  permit  them  to  leaye^ 

General  Clay  warned  that  the  latest  ex- 
ecJTlo^  might  be  a  prelude  to  further  trials 


of   Jews,   Christians,   and   other   unpopular 
elements  in  Iraq. 

Last  January.  General  Clay  declared,  the 
worldwide  outcry  that  followed  the  execu- 
tions  may  have  been  a  factor  in  the  tempo- 
rary cessation  of  espionage  trials  in  Iraq. 
Now.  he  added,  the  regime  there  niay  be 
reverting  to  ito  old  practices  because  of  the 
slackening  off  of  public  Interest  in  the  plight 
of  Jews  and  other  minorities  there. 

Among  those  who  have  already  Jolfedthe 
Committee  of  Concern  are:  Morris  B.  Abrams. 
President.  Brandels  University;  Louis  Auch- 
incloes.  author;  George  Ball,  former  Under- 
Secretary  of  State;  Dr.  Samuel  Belkin,  Pres- 
ident. Yeshlva  University;  Algernon  D;Black. 
American  Ethical  Union;  Dr.  Louis  flnkri- 
steln,  Chancellor.  Jewish  Theologl<»l  Sem- 
inary of  America;  Dr.  Nelson  Glueck.  Pres  - 
dent  Hebrew  Union  OoUege^-^ewlsh  Insti- 
tute of  Religion:  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  for- 
mer Supreme  Court  Justice  and  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  U.N. 

Also  Helen  Hayes,  actress:  William  J.  van- 
den  Heuvel.  attorney;  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
former  Vice  President;  Dr.  Homer  A.  Jack, 
clergyman;  Seymour  Martin  Lipset,  soci- 
olcS^  R;>bert  Lowell,  poet;  Archiba  d  Mac 
Lelsch.  poet:  Arthur  Miller,  playwright;  Rob- 
ert Merten.  sociologist;  Robert  Murphy,  for- 
mer Under-Secretary  of  State,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Board.  Coming  Glass  International: 
Jan  Papanek,  Chairman.  International  League 
for  the  Rights  of  Man. 

Also  Dr.  Isador  I.  Rabl,  Nobel  laureate. 
Bayard  Rustin,  civil  rights  leader;  Theodore 
Sorensen,  attorney:  Dr.  ThomM  Spitz, 
clergyman;  Dr.  Frank  Stanton.  President 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System:  Admiral 
Lewis  Strauss,  former  member.  Atomic  Ener- 
ev  Commission;  Whitney  M.  Young.  Jr.,  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  National  Urban  League. 


AUBURN  UNIVERSITY  UNAFFLICTED 
BY  CAMPUS  UNREST 
Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  officials  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges.  Dr.  Harry  M.  Philpott. 
the  distinguished  president  of  Auburn 
University  at  Auburn.  Ala.,  has  prepared 
a  r6sum6  of  university  policies  relating 
to  campus  unrest.  ^^    r    * 

Mr  President.  I  take  pride  in  the  fact 
Auburn  University  has  not  been  afflicted 
with  problems  stemming  from  anarchis- 
tic student  militancy.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  for  this.  One  important 
reason  is  that  the  university  has  a  con- 
tinuing tradition  of  giving  sympathetic 
attention  to  positive  ideas  and  construc- 
tive suggestions  of  students,  and  another 
reason  is  that  Auburn  University  enjoys 
an    affirmative    and   exceptionally    fine 
leadership  under  Dr.  Harry  M  Philpott. 
In    this    connection.   Dr.   Philpott   has 
stated  a  philosophy  for  student  behavior 
which  I  believe  is  deserving  of  careful 
consideration  by  students   and  college 
and  university  leadership  throughout  the 

Nation.  . 

Mr  President,  the  Auburn  response  to 
student  militancy  is  set  forth  with 
clarity,  preciseness.  and  in  detail  In  copies 
of  materials  identified  by  titles,  as  fol- 
lows First.  "University  Policy  for  Cam- 
pus Disruptions";  second.  "University 
Undergoes  Modification  and  Change  . 
third,  Excerpts  from  a  speech  of  Septem- 
ber 19  1969,  to  the  freshman  class:  and 
fourth,  three  newspaper  editorials  w-hich 
relate  to  protests,  discipline,  and  free- 
dom. 
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Mr.  Presideiit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  items  and  a  covering  let- 
ter from  Dt.  Hhilpott  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:         i 

AuBTTRN  University, 
Auburn,  Ala.,  October  23,  1969. 
Hon.  James  B.  AiLen, 
[/.S.  Senate,         1 
Washington,  D.C^ 

Dear  Senator  ^Lixen:  In  the  light  of  recent 
legislation  introduced  In  the  Congress  relat- 
ing to  campus  disruption  and  unrest,  It  has 
been  suggested  ^y  officials  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  that  you  might  be  Interested 
in  some  of  the  tilings  that  we  have  done  at 
Auburn  to  deal  with  these  things  and  ways 
In  which  we  ha^  responded  to  the  positive 
Ideas  and  suggestions  of  students. 

Perhaps  I  shoiild  mention  at  the  outset 
that  we  have  notj  been  faced  with  severe  un- 
rest or  militancy  at  Auburn.  Our  students 
are  Interested  inj  Viet  Nam,  ROTC,  discipli- 
nary policies,  rules  for  social  behavior,  and 
other  Issues  being  discussed  throughout  the 
country,  but  the;r  have  not  made  protests  In 
a  militant  mannsr.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
administration  lias  tried  to  communicate 
with  obr  student!  and  to  be  as  responsive  as 
pbsslbre  to  their  i  (reposals. 

For  your  Inforpiatlon,  I  am  enclosing  the 
following  : 

1.  University  policy  for  Campus  Disrup- 
tions. 

2.  University  l^ndergoes  Modification  and 
Change. 

3.  Excerpts  froii  a  speech  which  I  gave  on 
the  Freshman  Class. 

4.  Three  newspaper  editorials  which  relate 
to  protests,  disci;  line,  and  freedom. 

that  these  enclosures  will 
that  we  are  very  active  In 
worUng  with  sti  dents  In  response  to  their 
concerns,  but  ha  ve  made  It  clear  that  dis- 
interference  with  the  rights 
of  others  will  noi  be  tolerated  at  Auburn. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am 


Sincerely, 


AuBUEN  UNivrfsmr  Policy  for  Campus 
E  isRUPnoNs 


respe  rt. 
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Harry  M.  Philpott. 

President. 
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resultlng  in  personal  injury 
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danger  is  much  greater 
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disciplinary  action  and.  If 
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the  university  community 

with  Its  functioning  will 
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protection,   students   should 


have  their  student  identification  cards  with 
them  at  all  times. 

The  restatement  of  this  piollcy  carries  with 
it  an  expression  of  confidence  that  all  in 
the  University  will  continue  to  recognize  the 
Importance  of  self -discipline  in  the  academic 
community  and  will  conduct  themselves  so 
as  to  refiect  credit  on  the  Institution.  Such 
behavior  has  characterized  Auburn  in  the 
{>ast  and  wUl  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

II 

A.  Marches,  parades,  and  such  similar 
activities  may  be  permitted: 

1.  In  areas  and  following  routes  deslg^nated 
by  Auburn  University's  Chief  Security  Officer 
so  aa  not  to  Interfere  with  the  usual  Uni- 
versity aotivitles; 

2.  when  the  right  of  free  and  unchallenged 
movements  of  p>ersons  other  than  those  in- 
volved Is  not  violated; 

3.  when  no  libelous,  slanderous,  or  ob- 
scene language,  displays,  or  .actions  are  a 
part  of  the  activity; 

4.  when  such  activities,  or  a  part  thereof, 
do  not  tend  to  incite  violence;  and 

5.  where  such  activities  do  not  involve 
violation  of  criminal  statutes. 

B.  Permits  for  such  activities  may  be 
secured  from  the  Dean  of  Students  Affairs 
and  must  be  obtained  not  later  than  24 
hours  prior  to  the  scheduled  event. 

C.  Students  in  violation  of  these  policies 
and  procedures  shaU  be  subject  to  action  by 
the  courts  and/or  Auburn  University.  The 
University  action  will  be  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  and  penalties  shown  in  the 
student  handbook. 

D.  The  resp>onslblUty  for  Implementing 
this  policy  Is  with  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs  with  the  support  of  University  Secu- 
rity personnel  and  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Women. 

m 

A.  When  an  assembly  is  to  protest  or  to 
petition  for  a  hearing  of  or  relief  from  a 
grievance,  the  petition  or  protest  will  be 
received  for  consideration  by  the  University 
agency  to  which  it  is  directed.  After  the  pro- 
test or  petition  has  been  presented — after 
the  reason  for  the  assembly  has  been  stated — 
the  group  will  be  expected  to  disperse.  When 
such  assemblage,  or  any  other  group,  does 
not  disperse  and  interferes  with  the  normal 
activities  of  the  University,  the  following 
procedure  will  be  put  into  action: 

At  the  decision  of  the  President,  the  Vice 
President  for  Academic  and  Administrative 
Affairs,  or  the  Assistant  to  the  P»resldent  the 
following  action  is  to  be  taken  as  to  those 
p>ersons   remaining: 

1.  Where  time  and  circumstances  permit, 
a  petition  will  be  filed  before  the  circuit 
court  in  equity  in  Lee  County  requesting  a 
preliminary  injunction  reqtiiring  vacation 
of  the  premises. 

2.  Where  injunctive  relief  is  not  immedi- 
ately available,  or  where  there  is  imminent 
threat  to  life  or  property,  a  criminal  charge 
may  be  made  based  on  any  unlawful  conduct 
observed,  such  as  disorderly,  obscene,  or 
boisterous  conduct,  assault  and  battery,  or 
destruction  of  property,  or  based  on  the 
Alabama  crUnlnEa  srtatutes  prohibiting  dis- 
turbance of  a  sciKwl,  or  the  City  of  Auburn 
ordinance  prohibiting  assembly  which  inter- 
feres with  traffic  in  or  about  public  buildings. 
Those  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the 
faculty  or  student  body  should  be  charged 
with  trespassing  after  warning,  under  the 
state  code.  If  there  is  other  unlawful  con- 
duct, such  as  obscene  or  boisterous  conduct 
or  any  destruction  of  University  property, 
then  these  charges  should  be  made  also. 

3.  A  combination  of  Injunctive  relief  and 
criminal  prosecution  may  be  used. 

B.  While  the  procedures  stated  in  A-1,  2, 
3  are  undertaken,  the  Chief  Security  Officer 
shall  advise  the  group  as  follows:  "Your 
presence  here  Is  Interfering  with  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  Auburn  University  by  dis- 
ruption of  traffic  and  prevention  of  activities 


necessary  to  carrying  out  the  educational 
mission  of  this  Institution.  You  are  hereby 
directed  to  leave  these  premises  and  with- 
draw from  this  unlawful  assembly,  and  you 
are  given  five  minutes  to  do  so.  Any  of  you 
who  fall  to  do  so  may  be  subject  to  dis- 
ciplinary and /or  criminal  proceedings.  I  en- 
courage and  counsel  you  to  disperse,  cease 
this  disruptive  activity,  and  resume  your 
usual  and  normal  University  activities." 

C.  Students  who  fall  to  leave  after  the 
above  warning  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  leave  and  meet  with  a  staff  member  from 
the  Student  Affairs  Office. 
.  D.  The  following  general  actions  will  be 
followed  by  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  per- 
sonnel, student  leaders.  University  Security 
personnel,  and  others  who  are  working  with 
these  p>er5onnel  in  case  a  building  or  other 
facility  is  being  occupied: 

1.  Place  Security  Officers  inside  an  occu- 
pied building  or  one  to  which  entry  has  been 
blocked.  These  officers  are  to  protect  prop- 
erty and  persons  and  to  see  that  anyone  who 
wants  to  leave  can  leave. 

2.  Keep  crowds  back,  making  a  separation 
of  the  occupying  group  and  other  student* 
or  on-lookers. 

3  Give  Individuals  who  voluntarily  wish 
to  leave  every  opportunity  to  do  so  after  the 
warning  has  been  given  and  the  time  limit 
has  expired.  Identify  those  who  leave  for  later 
questioning. 

4.  Do  not  indulge  in  negotiations,  argu- 
mentation, vindictive  or  threatening  dialogue 
with  the  Isolated  group. 

5.  Take  photographs  and  make  notes  for 
later  Identification. 

IV 

A.  During  normal  office  hours,  the  Office 
of  Student  Affairs  will  be  the  receiving  center 
for  all  Information  concerning  pMjtential 
campus  disturbances.  Information  will  be 
accepted  through  students.  University  em- 
ployees, campus  and  city  police,  and  from 
any  other  sources  that  are  available. 

After  office  hours,  the  Dean  of  Strudent 
Affairs,  or  other  staff  members  in  the  Office 
of  Student  Affairs  are  responsible  for  notify- 
ing the  University  telephone  operator  to  call 
student  leaders  when  an  emergency  situation 
arises. 

Approximately  thirty  student  leaders  have 
agreed  to  assist  In  controlling  mass  demon- 
strations. They  have  been  Informed  of  their 
assigned  loctalons  and  their  telephone  num- 
bers have  been  listed  with  the  University 
telephone  operators.  When  called,  they  will 
work  under  the  supervision  of  members  of 
the  Student  Affairs  staff  to  encourage  par- 
ticipants In  the  disturbance  to  disperse  and, 
avoiding  violence  or  physical  contacts,  to 
discourage  entrance  into  University  build- 
ings. Women  members,  when  called,  will 
assemble  with  the  Dean  of  Women  and  her 
staff  at  the  Social  Center  and  be  assigned 
from  there. 

UpKjn  receiving  adequate  evidence  that  an 
emergency  situation  exists,  the  Chief  Secu- 
rity Officer  will  call  to  duty  such  extra  forces, 
including  auxiliary  police,  as  he  may  have 
available.  A  man  will  be  assigned  to  fuJltlme 
duty  at  the  Campus  Police  Office  to  assist  in 
coordinating  activities  and  relaying  mes- 
sages. Campus  police  will  stand  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  with  Student  Affairs  staff  members 
and  student  leaders  toward  controlling 
disturbances. 

All  efforts  will  be  toward  establishing  and 
maintaining  communications  with  the  gath- 
ered students,  avoiding  animosity,  threats, 
and  hostility,  and  attempting  to  disperse  the 
gathering  before  it  becomes  a  violent  mob 
or  takes  forceful,  disruptive,  or  damaging 
action. 

The  police  will  arrest,  and  take  to  jail, 
students  apprehended  while  committing 
such  acts  as  throwing  rocks,  breaking  win- 
dows, entering  University  buildings,  or  com- 
mitting other  acts  of  violence.  Student  Affairs 
staff  members  may  order  the  arresters  of  In- 
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divlduals  when  they  personally  observe  the 
committing  of  such  acts.  However.  th«  ac- 
cusers must  be  prepared  to  Identify  positively 
thoee  accused  and  to  swear  out  warrants  for 
their  arrests. 

in  the  event  reason  and  persuasion  fall  and 
the  gathering  become*  violent,  the  police 
will  be  prepared  and  wlU  take  action  to  pro- 
tect life,  property,  and  to  preserve  the  edu- 
cational mission  of  the  University. 

Campus  police  will  alert  the  city  poUce 
when  an  emergency  situation  exists.  City 
noilce  win  position  themselves  as  observers 
{intil  called  upon  for  asisstance  by  campus 

''*'(  Part  rv  was  developed  in  conference  with 
university  and  City  of  Auburn  personnel. 
April  4,  1969.) 


AUBURN  UNiVERsrrY  Undergoes  Modification 
AND  Change 
The  Auburn  University  Administration  has 
made  and  Is  continuing  serious  and  con- 
scientious efforts  to  be  responsive  to  the 
constructive  suggestions  and  ideas  presented 
bv  students.  The  University  has  undergone 
niany  changes,  some  of  which  do  not  Imme- 
diately meet  the  eye.  but  which  make  Auburn 
University  more  able  to  face  the  challenge  of 

the  future. 

In  the  past  year,  in  particular,  many 
changes  and  innovations  have  taken  place  on 
the  campus,  many  of  which  have  been  sug- 
gested and  recommended  by  students.  Stu- 
dents have  had  important  roles  in  analyzing 
curriculum,  revising  disciplinary  procedures 
and  in  planning  a  greatly  expanded  program 
of  student  activities. 

Some  of  the  more  identifiable  changes 
taking  place  on  the  campus  during  the  past 
year  are — 

1  In  an  endeavor  to  provide  a  more  mean- 
ineful  curriculum  for  our  students,  particu- 
larly in  the  freshman  year,  the  students, 
faculty  and  administration  have  developed 
several  new  course  sequences  which  were 
offered  experimentally  last  year.  Growing  out 
of  recommendations  adopted  as  a  result  or 
the  Project  '67  self-study,  these  have  now 
been  Incorporated  in  our  general  studies  pro- 
irram  to  provide  greater  educational  breadth 
and  required  in  all  schools.  The  program  of 
Uberal  education  will  serve  as  the  foundation 
for  professional  and  departmental  major  pro- 
grams providing  what  we  anticipate  will  be  a 
more  relevant  educational  experience  for  our 
students. 

2  In  response  to  questions  raised  by  con- 
cerned students,  a  student-faculty-adminls- 
tration-mlUtary  science  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  review  the  University's  mandatory 
ROTC  requirement.  The  committee's  recom- 
mendations, after  review  and  endorsement  by 
the  University  Curriculum  Committee  and 
University  Senate,  were  presented  to  the 
President,  who  in  turn  recommended  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  that  ROTC  be  made  volun- 
tary as  soon  as  feasible  with  full  credit  to- 
ward graduation  continued.  The  Trustees  are 
expected  to  make  a  final  decision  on  Novem- 
ber 7.  _  , 

3  In  order  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of 
registration  and  fee  collection,  the  Registrar  s 
Office  and  the  Business  Office  worked  out  a 
plan  where  schedules  could  be  distributed 
and  fees  paid  by  mall  for  the  Fall  Quarter. 

4  The  administration  approved  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  University  Senate  that  a 
pass-fail  grading  system  be  started.  Under 
the  system,  which  is  now  In  operation,  juniors 
and  seniors  with  a  1.5  or  better  grade  point 
average  have  the  option  of  taking  elective 
courses  on  a  gradeless  basU  for  credit  toward 
graduation.  The  plan  was  designed  to  help 
students  who  might  want  to  Uke  courses  not 
required  In  their  curricula  without  endanger- 
ing their  GPA's. 

5  The  Student  Government,  now  officiauy 
SGA  and  other  student  activities,  received 
and  spent  a  record  $279,000  in  the  student 


activities  budfeet.  Most  of  the  17  student 
activities  projects  are  under  student  control 
and  supervision  with  the  aid  of  advisors  and 
student-faculty  committees. 

6  With  support  from  the  University  Ad- 
ministration, new  projects  were  sponsored 
by  the  SGA.  Some  of  them  were  Free  Uni- 
versity classes,  (utilizing  some  university 
faculty  and  faculties),  teacher  and  coxu-se 
evaluations,  an  experimental  Issue  of  a  lit- 
erary magazine,  the  Auburn  Review,  and  the 
Public  Affairs  Seminar  Board,  a  committee 
to  bring  speakers  to  the  campus. 

7  Showing  concern  for  a  student  voice  in 
the  University  Senate,  the  SGA  president 
and  the  AWS  president  were  named  ex-officlo 
members  of  that  body.  ^     ^     ,.     . 

8.  For  many  years.  Auburn  studente  have 
served  on  standing  University  conunlttees. 
SOA  members  also  served  on  ad-hoc  com- 
mittees m  planning  the  Union  addition, 
considering  the  ROTC  issue,  selecting  furni- 
ture for  Haley  Center,  proposing  a  student 
academic  honor  code,  revising  student  dis- 
ciplinary regulations,  the  planning  for  the 
dedication  of  Haley  Center,  and  others. 

9  After  concern  was  expressed  by  student 
leaders  a  Student  Discipline  Committee  was 
appointed  composed  of  students,  faculty 
and  administration  members  to  review  poli- 
cies pertaining  to  discipline,  to  receive  and 
evaluate  suggestions  and  recommendations 
from  Individuals  and  groups,  and  to  make 
such  recommendations  to  the  President  as 
the  Committee  thought  appropriate.  This 
Committee's  findings,  which  were  approved 
by  the  Student  Senate  and  the  President, 
provide  for  greater  participation  by  students 
in  disciplinary  matters  through  Increased 
representation  on  discipline  committees. 
Disciplinary  procedures  and  penalties  for 
such  offenses  as  rioting,  disruption  of  Uni- 
versity operations,  dishonesty,  and  posses- 
sion or  use  of  Illegal  drugs  were  clearly 
defined  and  have  been  published  in  the 
student  handbook. 

10  For  the  first  time,  a  significant  number 
of  coeds  (about  175)  over  21  years  of  age 
received  permission  to  live  In  apartments 
in  town. 

11  After  requests  by  coeds,  telephones 
were  Installed  in  all  girls  dormitory  rooms. 

12.  The  AWS  Legislative  Council  proposed 
that  an  experimental  dormitory  be  set  up 
for  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  1.0  average. 
The  plan  was  approved  for  the  dormitory 
to  operate  for  four  quarters  with  consid- 
eration then  being  given  to  a  further  chang- 
ing of  hours  for  Juniors  and  seniors.  The 
girls  in  the  experimental  dorm  follow  all 
regulations  except  they  have  self-determined 

hours. 

13  Following  a  recommendation  by  AWS, 
all  regulations  pertaining  to  girls  dress  were 
eliminated  and  a  single  dress  rule  was 
adopted. 

14  After  consideration  and  recommenda- 
tion by  AWS,  approval  was  given  whereby 
curfew  hours  were  extended  by  thirty  min- 
utes for  all  coeds. 

15  In  response  to  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations, other  changes  have  been  made 
in  rules  for  girls,  such  as:  girls  who  are  21 
years  of  age  will  not  have  to  have  a  "blanket" 
i>ermlsslon  from  home,  junior  and  senior 
coeds  will  not  have  to  get  permission  to 
visit  boys'  apartments,  and  freshmen  can, 
for  the  first  time,  secure  permission  to  visit 
boys'  apartments.  In  addition,  penalties 
given  for  infractions  of  rules  were  relaxed 
to  a  degree. 

Other  Innovations  and  modifications  have 
been  instituted  at  the  urging  of  students. 
Some  of  them  are  adding  vending  machines 
in  the  library,  a  reduction  in  the  physical 
education  requirement  from  six  to  three 
quarters  as  recommended  by  Project  67. 
and  adjustments  in  student  activities  fee 
allocations  to  some  projects  so  that  others 
could  be  Included. 


Excerpts  From  a  Speech  by  Auburn  Uni- 
versity President  Harry  M.  Philpott, 
Freshman  Convocation.  September  19, 
1969 

You  must  enjoy  freedom  If  you  are  to  gain 
an  education  but  this  does  not  mean  freedom 
as  It  Is  defined  by  some  today.  I  trust  that 
you  did  not  come  to  Auburn  with  the  idea 
of  finding  here  a  place  "where  every  person 
can  do  hU  own  thing."  If  so.  you  are  In  for 
a  rude  shock  Monday  morning  at  seven  or 
eight  o'clock  when  we  have  some  antiquated 
ideas  about  class  attendance  and  •doing  your 
own  thing"  calls  for  more  sleep.  Freedom  does 
not  exist  in  the  absolute  for  anyone.  If  we  are 
to  have  freedoom  in  the  university,  we  must 
have  safeguards  that  will  prevent  Its  destruc- 
tion, safeguards  that  Inevitably  limit  Its  ex- 
pression. No  freedom  can  exist  without  order 
and  order  requires  that  we  surrender  some 
of  our  freedom  for  the  common  good. 

For  example,  the  university  welcomes  and 
encourages  differences  of  opinion,  knowing 
that  this  is  necessary  for  great  understand- 
ing You  will  be  free  to  advocate  your  opin- 
ions in  discussion,  debate  and  peaceful 
demonstration.  However,  you  will  not  be  free 
to  advocate  them  In  such  a  fashion  that  you 
denv  freedom  or  the  right  to  learn  to  others. 
Even  as  you  do  not  wish  to  have  opinions 
forced  on  you  by  others,  you  must  not  expect 
to  be  allowed  to  force  your  opinions  on  some- 
one  else.  

The  university  relies  on  cooperation  and 
not  power,  on  diversity  with  tolerant  under- 
standing and  not  disturbance.  It  also  requires 
from  you  commitment  and  dedication  to 
things"  which  are  greater  than  you— to  the 
ideal  In  a  society  where  too  many  seem 
totally  preoccupied  with  their  petty  needs, 
vanities,  and  grasping  egos,  to  speak  of  Ideals 
may  sound  strange  or  even  novel.  I  am,  how- 
ever  convinced  that  the  unattainable  quest 
for  the  Ideal,  and  true  and  the  beautiful  Is 
as  fundamental  to  education  today  as  it  was 
in  the  Agora  of  Athens  where  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Acropolis  Socrates  prodded  his  students 
to  think  on  these  things. 

Because  of  this,  I  have  a  strange  sounding 
final  word  of  advice  for  you.  It  Is  simply  this: 
"Get  lost  "  It  does  not  mean  that  I  want  you 
to  disappear  but  rather  a  simple  reminder  of 
the  words  of  Jesus:  "He  that  would  find  his 
life  must  lose  It.  and  he  that  loses  his  life 
shall  find  It."  Do  you  want  an  education? 
Lose  vourself  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
understanding.  Do  you  want  to  be  a  con- 
structive member  of  the  human  race?  Lose 
vourself  in  helpful  service  to  others.  Do  you 
want  to  find  security  and  happiness?  Lose 
vourself  in  great  causes  and  endeavors.  Do 
Vou  want  to  find  meaning  and  purpose  for 
your  life?  Lose  yourself  in  the  higher  pur- 
pose of  the  God  who  made  you.  'Get  lost. 


iFrom  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News. 

Dec.  14.  1967) 

The  Umtts  or  Campus  Protest 

Auburn    University    President    Dr.    Harry 

Philpott,  suggested   recently   that   much   of 

the  current   unrest   on  college  campuses  is 

fanned  by  organized  agitators. 

Dr  Philpott  was  not  trying  to  create  a 
"scare "  atmosphere  in  Alabama:  he  was  con- 
veying impressions  gained  from  talks  with 
other  colleges'  administrators. 

His  statements  raise  some  pertinent  ques- 
tions: At  what  point  is  a  university  Justified 
in  UmlUng  on-campus  activities  of  Its  stu- 
dents? Are  there  In  fact  agitators  who  seek  to 
stir  up  a  campus;  and  If  so,  do  they  seek  to 
subvert  our  national  government? 

A  college  administrator  might  say  gener- 
ally that  he  can  In  good  conscience  condone, 
and  in  some  cases  even  encourage, 
peaceful  mass  protest,  by  placing  It  under 
the  heading  of  "healthy  student  Interest  or 
academic  freedom.  As  long  as  the  activity 
does  not  appreciably  Interfere  with  the  cw- 
derly  functioning  of  the  institution,  as  long 
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u  It  la  not  ph^cally  d««truc«ve,  It  gener- 
ally la  no  major  threat  to  society. 

But  the  eurnent  proteBton  maintain  that 
In  the  interest  of  "a  higher  morality,"  the 
functioning  of  the  scihocri  may  be  inxpalred 
and  the  "lesetr  morality"  of  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  actton  (of  those  who  might  want 
to  talk  with  recruiters  for  business  or  the 
military)  may  »e  subjugated. 

We  would  maintain  that  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  these  pfoteaters  U  being  endangered 
by  their  insistence  on  a  totaUtarlan  means 
(forcibly  denying  other  students  the  right 
to  meet  with  t»e  representatives  of,  say,  Dow 
Chemical  Co.)  to  accomplish  a  democratic 
end.  Justice  holmes  pleaded  for  "freedMn 
even  for  the  thought  that  we  hate."  and  the 
demonstrators  seem  not  to  see  the  strength 
in  this  principle. 

By  the  same  token,  of  course,  students  may 
take  the  mea|i8-end  argument  to  support 
many  of  their  cases  against  what  they  may 
beUeve  U  an  oppressively  authoritarian  ad- 
ministration, j^d  while  there  may  be  a  need 
for  reformatlv^  action  on  that  level,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  a^  much  a  threat  to  our  system 
of  government  las  are  the  current  demonstra- 
tions. , 

Being  a  stu(^t  does  not  provide  a  shield 

for  an  assault  Upon  our  society.  A  university 

"  does'  ffot  exist  to  watch  placidly  over  its  own 

"  destrtJctlon.  a^d  should  not  be  expected  to 

do  so. 

Are  the  campuses  being  subverted  by  pro- 
fessional agitajtors?  There  Is  no  conclusive 
evidence  available  that  this  U  true,  and  Dr. 
Philpott  took  t)ains  not  to  accuse  any  par- 
ticular group  at  this.  But  campuses  for  many 
reasons  are  Uktly  places  for  agitation. 

College  autllorltlee  will  teU  ua  there  Is  a 
tactical  patterii  to  the  current  protests.  One 
becomea  suspicious  at  the  wide  geographical 
area  covered  Uy  the  protests.  And  the  phe- 
nomenon is  npt  restricted  to  a  single  size 
school,  nor  to  la  single  type  school. 

At  least  pari  if  not  most  of  the  "pattern" 
probably  is  attributable  to  national  student 
groups  which  [openly  circulate  representa- 
tives from  cai^pus  to  campus  seeking  to  sell 
specific  progr^ns.  Some  of  these  organlza- 
Uons  are  quite  vocal  and  articulate,  have 
definite  goals  (usually  under  the  heading  of 
"student  powar")  and  have  a  secure  finan- 
cial base,  whlcjh  aids  mobility. 

The  alms  oi  these  groups  are  not  neoee- 
sarlly  deetnwiive.  From  them  a  student 
might  gain  a  [grsater  "national  awarenese," 
as  a  high  level' administrator  at  one  Alabama 
instltuUon  suggests.  There  Is  certainly  no 
reason  to  den)r  flatly  their  presence  on  the 
campuses.  Yet,  because  the  groups  have  a 
national  structure  they  are  attractive  in- 
struments through  which  undesirable  inter- 
ests might  fu^cUon.  Student  units  at  mem- 
ber schools  ni4ght  be  cautious,  then,  of  en- 
dorsing blindly  every  action  of  parent  or- 
ganizations. 

College  adninlstrators  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  g^ding,  ttirough  dialogue,  the 
vast  majority  9t  the  restless  students  who  in- 
tend no  subversion.  These  students  must  be 
warned  of  thei  danger  that  some  might  seek 
to  exploit  the^  for  devious  purposes. 

Alabama  administrators  have  not  been 
confronted  yet  with  a  large  wave  of  student 
protest.  To  gmrd  against  that  ever  happen- 
ing, they  must  examine  their  own  campuses 
for  possible  genuine  student  grievances,  and 
maintain  opeA  channels  to  all  segments  of 
the  student  liody  to  identify  trouble  spots. 

Too,  campu«  authorities  must  be  prejjared 
to  act  quickly  and  decisively  if  they  Identify 
a  dlstvirbance  as  destructive  to  the  campus 
life.  And  If  tlie  dlstiirbance  holds  evidence 
of  subversion;  from  within  or  outside  the 
institution,  tUey  should  be  prepared  to  hand 
this  Information  to  the  proper  investigative 
offlciala. 

There  are  insistent  reasons  why  this  should 
be  done.   Coliimnlst  Max  Iierner  put  these 


rMsona  bluntly:  "Too  much  thought  and 
passion  and  concern  has  been  built  Into  the 
■tructure  of  freedom  and  community  on  the 
American  campus  to  be  scrapped  in  the  in- 
terest of  student  political  anger  today." 

[From  the  Annlston  (Ala.)  Star, 
Mar.  37,  1967] 

PHnJ>OTT    OK   FSXEDOU 

With  his  admirable  inclalyenesa.  Dr.  Harry 
Philpott  addressed  to  the  March  graduates 
at  Auburn  recently  deliberationa  on  free- 
dom and  discipline  that  deserve  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  all  Americans. 

The  Auburn  University  president  spoke 
in  a  few  words  volumes  of  wisdom  about 
freedom  and  what  it  means  to  man,  some 
excerpts  here  catching  the  high  points: 

"This  graduating  class  generally  covers  a 
time  span  on  the  campus  from  1962  to  the 
present.  Great  events  have  traiisplred  dur- 
ing this  period  of  time  and  Important  is- 
sues have  occupied  your  attention.  One  of 
the  most  Important  themes  of  concern  to 
all  people  in  this  era  has  been  that  of  free- 
dom. 

"On  the  international  scene,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  continuation  of  the  struggle  for 
national  liberty  and  the  emergence  of  new 
nations.  Within  our  own  nation  and  state, 
there  have  been  various  movements  seek- 
ing freedom  from  prejudice,  freedom  from 
poverty,  and  freedom  from  oppression.  With- 
in the  commiuiity  of  university,  students 
havfe  concerned  themselves  with  their  own 
freedoms.  No  issue  has  been  of  greater 
concern  to  administrators  and  faculty  mem- 
bers . .  . 

"Freedom,  as  a  value  or  goal,  never  stands 
alone — It  must  always  be  balanced  with  re- 
sponsibility or,  to  use  a  term  that  is  not 
very  popular  today,  with  discipline.  We  de- 
lude ourselves  when  we  advocate,  discuss, 
or  seek  freedom  as  an  absolute.  As  long  as 
we  live  In  a  human  society  it  must  be  sought 
within  the  balancing  concept  of  disci- 
pline .  .  .  Freedom  without  discipline  re- 
sults only  in  chaos,  disorder,  and  anarchy  . . . 

"If  you  will  remember  only  one  thing  that 
I  have  to  say  today  I  hope  that  It  will  be 
this.  Human  history  teaches  us  that  men 
will  be  disciplined  from  within  or  they  will 
be  disciplined  from  without.  (Here  Dr. 
Philpott  pointed  out  that  the  leftist  revo- 
lution of  Russia  and  Hitler's  rightist  revo- 
lution In  Germany  succeeded  because  they 
provided  order — even  if  by  force — to  replace 
existing  anarchy) . 

"All  too  much  of  our  agitation  and  dis- 
cussion today  centers  on  freedom  from 
something.  Too,  little  attention  is  given  to 
the  more  important  aspect  of  freedom  for 
something. 

"There  is  a  yearning  within  all  of  us  also 
to  be  our  own  master.  Yet,  it  is  one  of  the 
paradoxes  of  life  that  we  cannot  attain  this 
unless  we  are  mastered  by  something  greater 
than  ourselves.  It  Is  in  losing  life  that  we 
find  it  and  we  become  masters  only  by  sub- 
mitting ourselves  to  the  mastery  of  a  great 
cause,  a  great  idea,  a  great  faith  ...  In  the 
words  of  Tennyson  in  'Oenone,'  self-rever- 
ence, self-knowledge,  self-control,  these 
three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power'." 

Dr.  Philpott's  words  put  one  of  our  most 
cherished — and  most  perishable — posses- 
sions, freedom,  into  meaningful  perspective. 

[From  the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times, 

Mar.  29,  1967] 

UNiYERflrrr  PRssmENTs  Speak  for  DiscrPLiNE 

Youth  is  a  time  for  questing  and  testing. 

Crusading  and  missionary  zeal  are  part 
of  its  endowment.  Rebellion  against  restraint 
often  seems  nattiral  as  breathing. 

But  coupled  with  this  fervor  and  enthu- 
siasm is  a  need,  perhaps  subconscious,  for  re- 
strictions Imposed  by  authority.  Youth  may 
rail  against  the  restrictions — but  secretly  It 


welcomes  having  its  prerogatives  defined,  it 
recognizes  the  need  for  some  sort  of  protec- 
tion during  Its  questing  years. 

For  this  reason  we  have  been  totally  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  tendency  of  many  uni- 
versities to  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  re- 
sponsibility for  establishing  and  maintaining 
reasonable  standards  of  ethics  and  conduct 
on  campus. 

It  is  not  the  rebelliousness  of  youth  that 
has  so  often  distressed  us,  but  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  establishment.  Capitulation  to 
all  the  demands  of  youth  Is  unnatural  and 
unhealthy.  And  the  results  may  be  disastrous. 

Therefore,  we  note  with  satisfaction  the 
stand  of  President  J.  Roscoe  Miller  of  North- 
western University  In  a  specific  ruling  and 
of  President  Harry  Philpott  of  Auburn  Unl- 
verslty  in  defining  a  philosophy  for  student 
behavior. 

Dr.  Miller  turned  down  a  recommendation 
by  a  student- faculty  conunlttee  that  drink- 
ing be  permitted  on  campus.  The  proposal, 
he  said,  "runs  counter  to  standards  of  .  .  . 
administration  and  Is  clearly  not  reconcilable 
with  the  moral  and  ethical  standards  of  this 
university.' 

He  was  not  Impressed  by  the  committee's 
plea  that  the  no-drlnking  rule  is  constantly 
violated.  True,  he  acknowledged,  but  revok- 
Ing  the  rule  would  merely  "make  an  already 
diflBcult  situation  impossible  for  adminis- 
trative control." 

This  Is  the  voice  of  conunon  sense. 

Dr.  Philpott  brilliantly  presented  the  ne- 
cessity for  discipline  In  an  address  to  .Au- 
burn's pre- Easter  graduating  class. 

"Freedom  without  discipline  results  in 
chaos,  disorder  and  anarchy  .  .  .  Prom  his- 
tory there  Is  a  clear  proclamation  that  the 
one  thing  human  beings  cannot  endure  is 
chaos  and  disorder.  A  society  cannot  exist 
without  discipline,  nor  can  an  individual. 

"Human  history  teaches  us  that  men  will 
be  disciplined  from  within  or  they  will  be 
disciplined  from  without.  To  speak  of  free- 
dom only  and  forget  the  necessity  of  dis- 
cipline is  to  forget  the  recorded  experience 
of  mankind." 

Dr.  Philpott  touched  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  desire  of  youth  to  be  free  from 
something  and  the  more  mature  desire  to  oe 
free  for  something.  He  concluded: 

"It  is  our  hope  that  you  will  seek  and  covet 
freedom  for  the  creative  use  of  your  high- 
est and  best  talents,  for  the  constructive 
service  of  your  fellow  man  and  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  God's  purpose  in  your  life." 
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JUDGE  CLEMENT  HAYNSWORTH 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Clement  Hayns- 
wortli  to  the  Supreme  Court,  as  is  the 
case  with  any  such  nomination,  calls  for 
the  exercise  of  one  of  the  Senate's  most 
imposing  responsibilities.  The  obligation 
to  confirm  or  deny  confirmation  is  equal- 
ly as  demanding  as  the  President's  power 
to  nominate  the  membersliip  of  the  high- 
est judicial  body  in  the  land.  It  requires 
our  careful  attention  not  only  to  the 
judicial  philosophy  of  nominees — which 
should  play  a  relatively  minor  role  in  our 
analysis — ^but  to  their  intellectual  stat- 
ure, their  personal  qualifications,  and 
their  sensitivity  to  issues  which  can  en- 
hance or  degrade  respect  for  the  law. 

It  misses  the  point  to  describe  our  in- 
vestigations as  "character  assassination." 
In  the  case  of  Judge  Haynsworth  we  must 
assume  that  his  backgroimd  was  thor- 
oughly examined  and  considered  before 
he  was  nominated.  It  would  be  an  aban- 
donment of  responsibility  for  the  Senate 
to  do  less  prior  to  confirmation.  We  have 
a  further  obligation  to  apply  our  stand- 


ards, just  as  the  President  has  applied 
wrijefore  we  vote,  notwithstanding  the 
Dossibillty  that  our  standards  may  dli- 
feMErom  those  formulated  in  the  White 

House.  ., 

Of  the  arguments  against  confirmation 
I  find  quite  persuasive  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's  retention  of  a  large  block  of 
stoclc  and  of  corporate  office  in  a  com- 
pany which  was  bound  to.  and  ai6.  t}e- 
come  involved  in  a  controversy  before 
his  court.  I  think  it  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  his  judgment. 

In  the  November  1  issue  of  the  New 
RepubUc,  Yale  Law  Prof.  Alexander 
Bickel  writes  of  the  meaning  of  this  set 
of  circumstances.  He  points  out.  correct- 
ly, that — 

Judge  Haynsworth's  honesty  and  integrity 
have  not  been  successfully  Impugned— or  im- 
SeTat  all-and  the  President  Is  quite 
right:  it  would  be  unfair  to  drive  him  off  the 
federal  bench.  But  the  Se^^^e  V^  not  con- 
siderlng  articles  of  Impeachment  It  Is  weigh- 
ine  Judge  Haynsworth's  qualifications  for 
higher  judicial  office.  The  issue  is  not  his 
honesty  but  his  ethical  sensitivity. 

Further  on,  Mr.  Bickel  suggests  that— 
There  are  two  sets  of  standards  of  ethical 
behavior  In  any  profession:  a  common  stand- 
ard codified  with  more  or  less  precision  and 
a  more  sensitive  standard,  which  Is  bopef  ull> 
the  emerging  common  one.  It  Is  desirable  to 
hold  nominees  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  the 
standard  of  highest  ethical  sensitivity. 

Mr  President,  because  I  believe  it  pro- 
vides a  most  helpful  analysis  of  the  ques- 
tions which  should  concern  us  in  passing 
on  the  Haynsworth  nomination.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Bickel's  ar- 
ticle. "Does  It  Stand  Up?"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Does  It  Stand  Up? 


(By  Alexander  M.  Bickel) 
Mr.  Nixon  is  the  first  genuine  lawyer- 
President  in  over  haU  a  century,  with  the 
ambivalent  exception  of  FDB^and  his  pro- 
fessional skills  were  In  evidence  as  he  In- 
sisted on  the  nomination  of  Judge  Clement 
Haynsworth  for  the  Supreme  Court  Mr. 
Nixon  makes  the  strongest  case  possible  for 
confirmation.  But  lav^yers  are  often  better 
than  their  cases,  and  the  Haynsworth  case 
is  ultimately  weak. 

The   President's   basic   argtunent   Is   that 
Judge  Haynsworth  Is  a  competent— Mr.  NUon 
thinks  a  good  deal  better  than  competent- 
lawyer,  that  his  Ideological  leanings  are  con- 
eenial  to  the  President,  and  no  concern  of 
the  Senate,  and  that  the  charges  of  miscon- 
duct that  have  been  leveled  against  Judge 
Haynsworth  have  in  no  instance  been  sup- 
ported by  proof  of  dishonesty,  Improprtsty 
or  even  the  appearance  of  impropriety.  The 
emphasis,  of  course,  Is  on  the  charges  of  mis- 
conduct, and  the  President  says  that  In  no 
case  which  Judge  Haynsworth  sat  was  there 
the  remotest  showing  that  he  had  improperly 
used   his  influence  In  a  party's  behalf,  or 
that  he  was  In  any  way  himself  Improperly 
influenced  in  a  party's  favor.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's choices  whether  to  sit  or  disqualify 
himself  in  various  cases  where  he  was  alleged 
to  have  an  Interest  conformed  to  standanls 
established  by  law  and  by  canons  of  judicial 
ethics.  He  is  an  honest  man,  the  President 
says,  and  his  Integrity  is  above  suspicion.  To 
withdraw  the  nomination  in  these  circum- 
stances would  be  unjusuflably  and  cruelly  to 
"take  upon  my  hands  the  destruction  of  a 
man's  whole  life,  to  destroy  his  reputation. 


to  drive  him   from  the  bench  and  pubUc 

service."  .  .  .   .»„.j*_ 

Judge  Haynsworth's  honesty  and  Inteplty 
have    not    been    successfuUy    \mpugned-or 
impugned  at  all— and  the  President  la  quite 
qultTright;  it  would  be  unfair  to  drive  Wm 
off  the  federal  bench.  But  the  Senate  la  not 
considering  articles  of  impeachment.   It  is 
weighing  Judge  Haynsworth's  quallflcaUons 
for  higher  Judicial  office.  The  Issue  Is  not  his 
honesty,  but  hU  ethical  sensitivity.  No  more 
than   insensltlvlty   to   ethical   standwda   of 
ludlclal  behavior  was  shown  against  Justice 
Portaa  when  the  Senate,  with  no  thoughta 
of  driving  him  from  the  bench,  failed  to 
confirm  him  as  Chief  JuaUce.  And  no  dla- 
honesty,   no   actual   influence-peddling   was 
shown  against  Justice  Fortas,  even  later,  in 
connection  with  the  Wolf  son  matter^en 
he  was  in  fact  driven  from  the  bench.  Just 
plain  honesty  and  law-abiding  conduct  are 
not  all  we  are  entitled  to  demand  of  men 
Who  are  to  be  raised  to  the  highest    udlclal 
offices.  Judge  Haynsworth's  transgressions  Me 
not   comparable   to   Justice  Portas    J?  Jl»e 
Wolfson    matter,    although    Justice    Portas 
downfall  was  itself  the  consequence  more  oi 
the  appearance  than  the  reaUty  of  his  be- 
havior. But  Judge  Haynsworth  Is  up  for  pro- 
motion, not  bBoilshment. 

It  Is  wrong  for  Judges  to  serve  as  corporate 
officers.  The  Judicial  Conference  said  so  m 
1963  when  It  was  discovered  that  some  fed- 
eral Judges  did  hold  corporate  office.  Most  did 
not,  of  course.  Judge  Haynsworth  was  one  of 
those  who  did.  and  he  quit  only  when  he 
was  told  to.  Senators  who  oppose  Judge 
Haynsworth's  nomination  are  right  to  tmnk 
that  it  wotild  be  better  to  have  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  men  who  don't  need  to  be  toid. 
It  does  not  follow  that  they  must  also  wish 
to   banish  Judge   Haynsworth   from  public 

Judge  Haynsworth  owned  a  one-seventh 
interest   in   a   company,   Carolina   Vend-A- 
Matlc  which  did  its  business  right  in  his  Ju- 
dicial' circuit.    His    initial    investment    was 
small,  but  when  he  sold  it  in  1963  (he  had 
been  an  officer  of  Vend-A-Matic,  and  he  sold 
out  after  he  was  required  to  resign)   it  was 
worth  upwards  of  $400,000,  and  apparently 
constituted  about  half  his  personal  fortune. 
More  than  once.  Judge  Haynsworth  sat  in 
cases  involving  customers  of  Vend-A-Matlc. 
The  contracts  with  these  customers  were  siz- 
able- in  the  Deerlng  MllUken  case.  $50,000. 
plus"  another  $100,000,  Warren  Wheeler  re- 
Dorts  In  The  New  York  Times,  awarded  while 
the  litigation  involving  Deerlng  MiUlken  was 
pending  before  Judge  Haynsworth  and  his 
colleagues.  „o  o*     i 

What  if  a  Judge  owned  stock  in  us  bteei, 
as  no  doubt  some  do.  says  the  President,  de- 
fending  Judge   Haynsworth?  US   Steel   has 
many    customers.   Must   a   Judge   dUquaUfy 
himself  in  every  case  involving  one?  If  so 
says  the  President,  perhaps  half  the  federal 
Judges  "would  have  to  be  Impeached     be- 
cause they  do  not  disqualify  themselves  in 
such  cases.  But  how  many  federal  judges  own 
one-seventh  of  tJS  Steel?  How  many  have  a 
sizable   Investment,  constituting  something 
like  one-half  their  wordly  goods    In  a  com- 
pany actively  soliciting  business  right  in  the 
judge's    jurisdiction,    where    the    company  s 
cuswmers  are  almost  certain  to  surface  in 
litigation  in  the  judge's  court?  Besides,  the 
quMtlon  is  not  whether  Judge  Haynsworth 
should  be  Impeached. 

Judges  may  own  stock,  and  perhaps  they 
should  be  aUowed  to  manage  their  ovm  In- 
vestments rather  than  being  "Q'^^^ 
put  them  in  trust  and  thus  to  l^iUate 
themselves  from  them.  But  Judge  Hayns- 
worth not  only  a  heavy  investment  in  a 
local  buslness-Vend-A-Matlc— resulting  in 
an  tmusual  kind  ol  Identification  on  hlfl 
part  with  that  business  even  aside  from  his 
directorship  in  It;  he  had  In  addition  a  m- 
verslfled  and  active  portfoUo,  which  not  un- 


naturally created  a  series  of  disqualification 
MoWemI  for  hlxn.  Possibly  he  was  rtght  1^ 
^h  instance,  other  than  the  Vend-A-MaUo 
^.  in  which  he  did  not  dlsquaUfy  mm- 
seU.  But  was  he  right  in  coiirtlng  thew 
problems  by  maintaining  an  active  and  dl- 

^"fJSgT^rnot  disqualify  himself  only 
when  he  U  consciously  aware  that  his  inter- 
est in  one  of  the  parUes  would  influence  hlm_ 
No  man  knows  hlmseU  quite  that  weU  and 
the  public  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  rely  on 
such    exquisite    seU-knowledge.    Judgment 
may  be  influenced  In  subtler  ways,  less  ap- 
parent on  the  surface  of  consciousness,  and 
^ple— especlaUy     litigants— may     at     any 
rate    siispect    as    much.    The    law    and    the 
practice   that    seek    prophylactic    assurance 
against   bias   in   decision- makers— adminis- 
trative and  executive  as  weU  as  Judicial- 
address  themselves  not  only,  not  even  chiefly, 
to  the  existence  in  fact  of  conscious  bias,  but 
to  the  existence  of  relationships  which  may 
possibly  cause  bias,  consciously  or  otherwise. 
The  test  is  the  sort  of  surmise  that  naturaUy 
arises  out  of  general  htiman  experience,  not 
whether  in  a  given  case  actxial  bias  can  be 

shown.  .  ^^, 

Surmises  of  bias  get  remoter  and  remoter, 
to  be  sure.  It  becomes  a  question  of  degree, 
and  a  difficult  one.  No  Judge,  not  even  a 
pauper,  can  avoid  the  problem  forever,  but 
It  is  a  Judge's  duty  so  to  conduct  hla  pri- 
vate affairs  that  he  faces  It  as  infrequently 
as  possible.  Judge  Haynsworth's  Vend-A- 
Matic  connection  guaranteed  that  he  would 
face  the  disqualification  problem  in  aggra- 
vated form,  and  when,  sure  enough,  he  en- 
countered it,  he  solved  It  wrongly— not  cul- 
pably, but  wrongly.  His  active  and  diversified 
portfoUo  guaranteed,  moreover,  that  he 
would  face  the  problem  elsewheie  with  what 
one  hopes  is  unusual  frequency. 

There  are  two  seu  of  standards  of  ethical 
behavior  in  any  profession :  a  common  stand- 
ard, codified  with  more  or  less  precision,  and 
a   more  sensitive  standard,   which   is  hope- 
fiUly  the  emerging  common  one.  It  la  de- 
sirable to  hold  nominees  for  the  Supreme 
Covirt  to  the  standard  of  highest  ethical  sen- 
sitivity. In  the  process,  a  certain   Injustice 
may  be  done  to  a  perfectly  honest  man  Uke 
Judge  Haynsworth,  who  does  not  quite  meas- 
ure up.  This  Is  a  price  that  U  paid  for  rais- 
ing the  general  standard.  And  the  Injustice, 
if  anything,  was  infiicted  by  the  nomination. 
If  the  appointment  fails.  Judge  Haynsworth 
may  continue  to  serve  honorably  where  he 
is   Other  Judges  may,  as  he  has  said  he  wlU 
in  any  event,  resort  to  trusts,  buy  land,  as 
the  President  has  done,  or  government  bonds, 
of  blue-chip  stocks  in  a  few  large,  Imper- 
sonal corporations.  DlsquaUflcatlon  problems 
will  stUl  arise,  but  more  rarely,  and  not  with 
customers  of  US  Steel  or  General  Motors. 

The  President  was  on  soimder  ground  when 
he  urged  that  senators  who  disagreed  to 
some  extent  with  Judge  Haynsworth's  opin- 
ions ought  not  to  vote  against  him  for  ideo- 
logical reasons.  Ideology  is  relevant  to  both 
Senate  and  President  in  the  performance  of 
their  fimctlona.  They  are  partners  in  ex- 
ercising through  the  appointment  Pfocess 
the  only  available  form  or  direct  poUtlcal 
control  over  the  Court.  When  the  Ideological 
clash  between  a  nominee  and  a  Senate  ma- 
jority U  sufficiently  violent,  the  Senate  is 
weU  vrtthln  Its  rights  to  reject  the  nomina- 
tion and  It  has  done  so  in  the  past.  Ideology 
was  one,  if  only  one.  of  the  factors  that  pre- 
vented conflrmaUon  of  Abe  Portas  as  Chief 
Justice.  _^ 

But  President  and  Senate  are  F^ners, 
and  the  Constitution  gives  the  President 
the  initiative.  In  order  to  refashion  the 
Court  so  as  to  please  hlmseU.  he  ^^ J^ 
attempt  to  move  It  beyond  an  IdeologlcaUy 
moderate  position,  ^^^atora  who  are  of  a 
different  mind  ought  to  resl^  But  Jud^ 
Haynsworth  Is  no  reactionary.  His  civil  rights 
record  Is  centrist,  although  more  cautious 
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than  some  senator^  might  like.  IT  the  Senate 
demands  precisely]  the  Ideological  profile  It 
would  prefer,  the ;  appointment  process  will 
be  In  deadlock.  Juilge  Haynsworth  should  be 
seen  Ideologically  is  falling  within  that  area 
of  tolerance  In  wjilch  the  Senate  defers  to 
the  President's  Initiative. 

The  real  Issue  1*  not  Judicial  philosophy, 
but  ethical  standards,  and  these  are  equally 
the  Senate's  concfrn  as  the  President's.  So 
the  Senate  has  sjiown  time  and  again,  In 
passing  on  nominees  for  executive  offices. 


needs  ctthd  for  national 
timbeH  supply  act 

Mr.  HATFIELI|).  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, the  Senate  jSubcommittee  on  Soil 
Conservation  an(|  Forestry  of  the  Agri- 
culture Commlttfee  held  hearings  on  S. 
1832,  which  woi^ld  enact  the  National 
Timber  Supply  Act.  In  Oregon,  I  might 
remind  my  colleagues  today,  the  Federal 
Government  owns  51  percent  of  my 
State's  land.  Mu^h  of  this  is  in  national 
forests,  and  is  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service. 

Because  the  lumber  industry  is  of  such 
importance  to  mi  State  where  one  out  of 
ev«ry  fiv«.lumbe^  producing  trees  in  the 
United  States  gfows,  and  because  our 
Nation  is  falllngj  behind  in  meeting  its 
housing  goals,  I  qm  calling  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  lo  this  bill  and  the  need 
for  its  passage.  "Xhe  lumber  industry  to- 
day is  in  a  perlo<J  of  a  slack  market,  and 
the  bill  should  bt  considered  now,  when 
extreme  pressures  are  absent  that  were 
experienced  when  the  lumber  prices  rose 
so  rapidly  last  yesr. 

This  bill  would  assist  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice in  its  management  of  our  lumber  pro- 
ducing &re&s.  It  (would  help  the  lumber 
industry  which  employs  85.000  Orego- 
nians  to  produce  [enough  timber  to  meet 
our  Nation's  growing  lumber  needs.  It 
would  help  our  ihomebuilding  industry 
and  our  many  neiv  home  buyers  by  help- 
ing keep  down  tae  price  of  new  houses. 

Although  they  are  not  in  support  of 
this  bill.  I  think  ii  would  benefit  the  con- 
servation gToup^  who  want  to  protect 
our  timberlands  irom  any  encroachment 
by  lumber  inter^ts.  If  we  make  better 
use  out  of  lands  1  now  classified  as  com- 
mercial timberlartd,  this  will  lessen  pres- 
sures for  timber;  in  other  forest  areas. 
Our  country  needs  pure  wilderness  areas, 
where  a  person  c^  be  free  from  all  en- 
croachments of  Iman.  We  need  easily 
accessible  recreajtion  areas,  so  that  a 
majority  of  the  jx)pulation  can  get  out 
into  our  forests!  to  enjoy  their  many 
pleasures.  In  addition,  Oregon  must 
realize  the  importance  of  its  lumber 
based  industries,  land  see  that  those  in- 
terests are  not  overlooked  in  a  "cut  no 
trees"  campaign]  We  can  protect  our 
wilderness  and  itecreation  areas  better 
through  intensififed  management  of  our 
timberlands. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
think  seriously  albout  this  problem.  To 
those  Senators  who  represent  States 
without  timberlands.  I  remind  them  of 
our  Nation's  housing  goals.  We  must  see 
that  sufficient  lupiber  is  available — not 
just  in  1970,  but  $Jso  in  1980  and  1990 — 
to  meet  these  housing  goals.  A  decent 
home  for  every  Kmerican  should  be  a 
prime  goal  for  thjose  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned with  urbaii  problems.  We  here  iii 
the  Senate  who  i  represent  States  with 


substantial  timberlands  are  aware  of  the 
need  for  this  bill,  S.  1832,  to  pass  and  be 
put  into  effect. 

I  ask  that  unanimous  consent  be  given 
to  the  printing  of  my  statement  In  sup- 
port of  S.  1832  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Soil  Conservation  and  Forestry  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  Senatqb  Mark  Hatfikld 

As  a  coeponsor  of  S.  1832,  the  National 
Timber  Supply  Act  of  1969,  I  was  most  grati- 
fied that  your  Subcommittee  conducted  hear- 
ings today  on  this  measure  of  such  funda- 
mental importance  to  not  only  the  State  of 
Oregon  but  all  other  timber  producing  states 
of  the  nation. 

While  Oregon  produces  the  largest  volume 
of  timber  products  among  the  fifty  states; 
It  Is,  like  every  other  state,  facing  a  growing 
crisis  In  housing  Its  people  adequately.  There 
Is  a  direct  correlation  between  the  produc- 
tion of  lumber,  plywood  and  other  wood  prod- 
ucts and  the  realization  of  our  national  goals 
of  a  decent  home  for  every  citizen.  Unless 
the  Congress  act*  now  to  assure  optimum 
production  of  wood  fiber  from  the  vast  area 
of  commercial  timberlands  on  the  National 
Forests,  we  will  never  be  able  to  fulfill  the 
demands  for  the  timber-based  building  ma- 
terials we  must  have  to  build  26  million 
new  housing  units  by  1978. 

The  forests,  {is  I  have  indicated,  are  of 
critical  Importance  to  Oregon.  They  are  the 
basis  for  85,000  Jobs  in  the  state;  one  of  every 
five  trees  made  into  lumber  and  plywood 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  are  grown  In 
Oregon;  three-quarters  of  those  trees  are 
standing  on  Federal  timberlands  within  the 
state.  It  Is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the 
destiny  of  Oregon  is  directly  related  to  the 
effectiveness  with  which  the  National  Forests 
are  managed.  S.  1832  provides  the  means  for 
the  Forest  Service  to  attain  the  high  quality 
timber  management  practices  which  are  al- 
ready commonplace  among  Indiistrlal  owner- 
ships and  on  state  and  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement commercial  timberlands  in  Oregon. 

The  Forest  Service  has  demonstrated  that 
It  has  the  skills  to  do  an  effective  forest  man- 
agement Job  given  the  long-range  financial 
assurances  it  must  have  to  undertake  inten- 
sified timber  growing  and  harvesting.  It 
would  be  wrong  for  the  nation  to  consign 
these  highly  qualified  and  dedicated  pro- 
fessionals to  the  caretaker  activity  of  the 
I>ast  when  they  have  the  ablUty  to  contribute 
substantially  to  both  the  economic  and  social 
well-being  of  the  nation. 

Intensified  nmnagement  of  Federal  lands 
already  classified  as  commercial  timberlands 
wlU  aid  materially  in  assuring  retention  of 
other  forest  lands  for  wilderness  and  primi- 
tive areas  and  I  consider  this  of  vital  Impor- 
tance. 

I  support  the  a^jproach  that  generally  high 
yield  funds  should  be  reinvested  in  the  Na- 
tional Forests  that  produced  the  revenue. 
This  would  assure  that  the  government  gets 
the  best  return  on  Its  investment. 

In  conclusion.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
S.  1832  should  be  passed  promptly  by  the 
Senate  and  I  would  urge  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Soil  Conservation  and  Forestry  act 
with  dispatch  to  move  the  measure  towards 
the  floor  for  adoption  by  the  Senate.  Action 
should  be  taken  now,  whUe  high  mortgage 
rates  have  caused  a  temporary  lull  in  de- 
mand, if  we  are  to  meet  the  clear  needs  of 
the  future. 


STORAGE     AND     PRODUCTION     OP 
POISON    BULLETS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  in  1946, 
Dr.  Theodore  Rosebury,  a  scientist  who 
served  as  chief  of  the  airborne  infection 


department  of  Fort  Dietrick  during  the 
Second  World  War  wrote: 

The  mere  availability  of  offensive  biologi- 
cal weapons  constitutes  a  hair  trigger  mech- 
anism, ominous  in  its  capability  for  damage 
which  may  possibly  be  Irreversible.  The  pur- 
suit of  a  policy  of  offensive  development 
must  foster  military  rivalry  between  na- 
tions ...  it  must  tend  to  stimulate  an  Inter- 
national race  in  armaments  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. 

While  many  proponents  of  CBW  work 
often  argue  that  defensive  research  and 
development  is  necessary  for  our  Na- 
tion's security,  it  is  often  difficult  to  dis- 
cern the  fine  line  distinction  between  of- 
fensive and  defensive  research  and  offen- 
sive and  defensive  weapons.  In  fact, 
many  contend  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  is  so  fine  that  to  talk  in 
terms  of  offensive  and  defensive  weapon- 
ry is  meaningless.  However,  the  military 
has  argued  that  CBW  research  and  de- 
velopment are  necessary  so  this  country 
can  build  up  adequate  defenses  in  case  of 
a  CBW  attack. 

Last  Friday,  an  article,  entitled 
"20.000  Poison  Bullets  Made  and  Stock- 
piled by  Army."  written  by  Robert  M. 
Smith,  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times,  reported  that  the  U.S.  Army  had 
produced  and  stockpiled  bullets  filled 
with  the  disease  germ  botulinum.  While 
it  is  widely  known  that  the  United  States 
has  experimented  with  biological  weap- 
ons, it  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
find  out  that  munitions  have  actually 
been  produced  and  are  in  our  arsenal — 
ready  for  use. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  bullets  loaded 
with  infectious  diseases  are  weapons  of 
combat — designed  to  kill  an  enemy.  Such 
devices  in  no  way  provide  a  measure  of 
protection  to  ourselves  as  would  a  gas 
mask  or  other  defensive  weapons. 

Several  months  ago,  the  Senate  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  91  to  zero  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill.  In  that  amendment 
the  Senate  made  known  its  feelings  about 
the  development  of  systems  capable  of 
delivering  biological  weapons.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  we  should  not 
continue  our  work  in  developing  delivery 
systems  specifically  designed  for  biologi- 
cal weapons.  The  pui-pose  of  this  provi- 
sion was  to  make  clear  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  the  U.S.  Senate  does  not 
approve  of  the  use  of  biological  weapons 
for  war.  The  Senate,  in  short,  was  saying 
to  the  Department  of  Defense:  If  you 
find  it  necessary  to  do  research  on  bio- 
logicals  so  the  United  States  will  know 
what  the  enemy  scientists  are  capable 
of  doing,  and  if  our  research  endangers 
neither  people  nor  the  environment,  then 
go  ahead  and  continue  research.  But 
what  was  clear  also  was  that  the  Senate 
did  not  want  the  Army  to  go  ahead  and 
put  these  biological  weapons  into  cap- 
sules or  munitions  that  could  be  used 
against  an  enemy. 

Earlier  this  month  I  was  encouraged 
by  the  news  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense had  recommended  to  the  National 
Security  Council  that  our  work  on  bio- 
logical weapons  be  completely  halted. 
This  proposal  seems  wise  and  I  hope  it 
is  accepted. 

What  seems  obvious  is  that  there  is 
disagreement  within  the  Defense  estab- 
lishment about  biological  warfare  weap- 
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ons  Certainly  additional  ammunition 
should  not  be  produced  or  filled  with  bio- 
logical toxins  contrary  to  the  clearly  ex- 
nressed  opposition  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  Senate-  and  House-passed 
amendment  on  CBW,  it  was  clear  that 
Congress  was  vitally  concerned  about 
CBW  Full  reporting  of  our  actions  in 
this  areas  is  necessary.  Congress  and  the 
public  should  be  informed  now  about 
bullets  and  any  other  munitions  stock- 
piled that  carry  disease  germs. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ^^         ..  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arUcie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

20,000  Poison  Bullets  Made  and 

Stockpiled  by  Army 

(By  Robert  M.  Smith) 

Washington,  October  30.— The  Army  has 

produced  and  stockpiled  more   than  20,000 

poison  bullets.  ».   „  ♦„ 

It    is    reliably    reported    that    the   bullets 

contain  Botulinum— a   toxin  that  produces 

an  acute,  highly  fatal  disease  of  the  nervous 

A  secret  memorandum  prepared  in  labe 
by  Chemical  Corps  officers  for  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor  said  that  thous- 
ands of  the  bullets  had  been  produced  and 
stockpiled  at  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  in  central 

Arkansas.  .    „  ^    x. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  bullets  have 

been  used. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  United  States 
is  still  producing  the  poison  bullets.  How- 
ever in  recent  private  conversations  with 
other  Government  officials.  Defense  Depart- 
ment personnel  have  indicated  that  the  bul- 
lets are,  at  the  least,  stUl  stockpiled. 

Officially,  the  Defense  officials  have  shied 
from  the  questions  of  officials  in  other  de- 
partments as  to  what  the  "special"  weapons 
at  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  are;  they  refer  to  them 
m  only  the  most  general  terms. 

A  series  of  questions  concerning  the  poison 
bullets  was  submitted  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment this  afternoon.  Col.  Rodger  R. 
Bankson.  director  for  defense  information, 
called  late  in  the  afternoon  and  said,  "I  have 
no  comment  on  any  of  your  questions." 

The  National  Security  Council  is  now  in 
the  final  stages  of  a  review  of  the  United 
States'  chemical-biological  warfare  poUcles. 
An  interagency  staff  report  has  been  pre- 
pared on  chemical-biological  warfare,  and 
the  report  is  currently  being  discussed  by 
high  officials  of  the  Pentagon,  State  Depart- 
ment, Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
.Agency  and  other  agencies. 

President  Nixon  plans  to  meet  with  the 
National  Security  Council  in  early  Novem- 
ber to  consider  the  issue  and  to  try  to  formu- 
late a  chemical-biological  warfare  poUcy. 

Reliable  sources  Bay  that  the  1966  memo 
divided  the  poison  bullets  Into  two  types — 
38-callbre  and  "separable."  It  is  not  clear 
what  "separable"  means.  The  sources  say  the 
memo  reported  that  considerably  more  than 
10,000  bullets  of  each  type  were  stored  at 
the  arsenal. 

Knowledgeable  sources  indicate  that  the 
poison  bullets  could  logically  serve  only  one 
purpose:  assassination.  To  kill  an  enemy 
leader  with  a  poison  bullet.  It  would  be' 
necessary  to  do  no  more  than  nick  him;  he 
would  very  likely  die  of  botulism,  the  disease 
induced  by  the  powerful  toxin. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  United  States 
produced  poison  bullets  before  1965.  How- 
ever, that  is  the  first  reference  to  the  bullets 
that  sources  famlUar  with  Army  weaponry 
say  they  have  seen. 

The  year  1966  was  when  the  United  States 
began  to  send  large  numbers  of  combat 
forces  to  Vietnam.  In  1964.  there  were  23,300 


American  troops  in  Vietnam;  in  1966,  there 
were  184,300. 

The  Hague  Convention  of  1907— which  the 
United  States  has  signed— prohibits  the  use, 
but  not  the  manufacture,  of  poison  weapons. 
This  injunction  is  repeated  In  the  official 
Army  guide  to  the  rules  governing  warfare. 
Army  Field  Manual  27-10,  "The  Law  of  Land 
Warfare." 

"It  is  especially  forbidden,"  the  manual 
points  out,  'to  employ  poison  or  poisoned 
weapons."  At  another  point  it  notes:  "It  Is 
especially  forbidden  to  employ  arms,  pro- 
jectiles or  material  calculated  to  cause  un- 
necessary suffering." 

The  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  has  both  biological 
and  chemical  production  facilities.  In  the 
biological  area,  five  officers,  four  enlisted 
men  and  323  civilians  are  engaged  there  In 
a  $7-mllllon-a-year  operation  centered  In  a 
lO-story  tower. 

The  Army  has  described  the  biological 
plant  at  Pine  Bluff  as  a  'pre-production  fa- 
culty "  It  says  that  the  arsenal  produces 
biological  agents  to  develop  the  techniques 
and  "hardware"  necessary  to  mass  produce 
the  germs  if  they  are  needed. 

The  operation,  the  Army  says,  also  Involves 
storing  some  of  the  germs  and  toxins  the 
dead  but  poisonous  byproducts  of  bacteria) 
m  refrigerated  "Igloos."  The  igloos,  In  the 
north  and  central  portions  of  the  arsenal, 
are  reinforced  concrete  huts  covered  with  two 
to  three  feet  of  dirt. 

There  are  273  Igloos  at  the  arsenal,  plus 
32  warehouses,  16  sheds  and  72  concrete  mag- 
azines but  it  IS  not  known  how  many  of  the 
ieloos'are  used  to  store  biological  agents. 
Pine  Bluff  also  stores  lethal  chemical  agents. 
Presumably  the  poison  bullets  are  stored  In 
the  concrete  magazines. 

Specific  Information  on  bloUglcal  agents 
Is  secret.  However,  Representetlve  R'chard 
D  McCarthy,  Democrat  of  upstate  New  York 
and  an  outspoken  critic  of  United  States 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  policy,  has 
said  that  the  disease-bearing  weapons  that 
the  United  States  develops,  tests  and  In 
some  instances  stockpiles  would  cause— be- 
sides botulism— anthrax,  tularemia,  Q-fever, 
and  Venezuelan  equine  encephalitis. 

Another  Army  manual.  Technical  Manual 
3-216,  "Military  Biology  and  Biological 
Agents, "  discusses  the  disease  botulism  In 
some  detail. 

The  manual  says  that  the  mortality  rate 
of  botulism  is  65  per  cent  in  the  United 
States.  However,  Americans  contract  the  dis- 
ease by  eating  contaminated  and  improperly 
cooked  food.  Presumably,  the  mortality  rate 
would  be  higher  If  the  toxin  were  introduced 
in  a  concentrated  form  and  through  a  bullet 
wound. 

The  Army  manual  says  that  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  appear  in  12  to  72  hours  and 
that  "antitoxin  therapy  Is  of  doubtful  value, 
particularly  when  large  doses  have  been  con- 
sumed." The  disease  Is  not  contagious. 

The  manual  says  that  the  "through  re- 
peated ptiriflcatlon  procedures  (the  toxin) 
has  been  obtained  In  a  crystalline  form  and 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  toxins  knovra.' 
"Botulism  is  an  acute,  highly  fatal  disease." 
the  manual  continues.  "It  is  characterized 
by  vomiting,  constipation,  thirst,  general 
weakness,  headache,  fever,  dizziness,  double 
vision  and  dilation  of  the  pupils.  Paralysis 
is  the  usual  cause  of  death." 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY:  PESTI- 
CIDES, NUTRIENTS.  AND  RE- 
SOURCE REUSE 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  pub- 
lic demand  for  effective  action  to  protect 
o\ir  environment  from  the  indiscriminate 
and  often  widespread  use  of  persistent 
pesticides    continues    to    increase.    Our 


land,  water,  and  wildlife  have  been  se- 
verely abused  by  these  pesticides. 

The  Department  of  Interior  recently 
released  the  results  of  a  2-year  study 
that  indicated  extensive  pesticide  resi- 
dues were  to  be  found  in  584  of  590 
samples  of  fish  taken  from  45  rivers  and 
lakes  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  focus  of  public  concern  is  now  on 
DDT,  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  the 
pesticides.  Yet  DDT  is  but  a  member  of 
the  family  of  chlorinated  hydrocarbons, 
all  of  which  are  destructive  to  our  envi- 
ronment. Other  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons are  aldrin.  dieldrin,  and  endrin. 
Like  DDT.  the  use  of  these  pesticides 
should  be  curbed. 

Last  July  I  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
place  a  4-year  moratorium  on  DDT  and 
these  three  pesticides.  While  the  bill,  S. 
2747,  has  little  chance  of  enactment,  it 
has,  I  hope,  contributed  to  building  the 
momentum  required  for  effective  action. 
Quite  recently  a  new  coalition  of  con- 
servationists requested  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  ban  the  use  of  DDT. 
I  support  this  request  and  ask  that  a 
November  1,  1969,  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  reporting  this  action  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Yesterday,  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished an  interesting  article  entitled 
"West's  Sky-High  Lake  Tahoe  Is  Being 
Polluted  by  Algae,"  written  by  John  Ber- 
thelsen.  Tahoe  is  one  of  the  most  magnif- 
icent lakes  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States.  Yet  by  unwise,  extensive 
and  implanned  development.  Lake  Tahoe 
is  now  seriously  endangered.  This  devel- 
opment leads  to  nutrient  enrichment 
within  the  lake.  Phosphate  and  other  nu- 
trients pour  into  the  lake  and  stimulate 
extensive  vegetation.  This  vegetation  in- 
creases and  eventually  depletes  the  sup- 
ply of  oxygen  in  the  water.  When  this 
results,  the  lake  begins  to  die,  or 
eutrophy,  as  the  ecologists  term  it. 

Nutrient  enrichment  is  a  danger  to  our 
water  resources  and  must  be  recognized 
as  such.  Our  waters  may  die,  not  by  first 
destroying  the  life  within  but  rather  by 
increasing  it  to  the  point  of  suffocation. 
I  menton  this  to  the  Senate  for  at 
times  during  the  sununer,  nutrient  en- 
richment endangers  the  Upper  Estuary 
of  the  Potomac.  I  mention  it  also  because 
it  is  probably  the  primary   long  term 
threat  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  As  Dr. 
Donald  Pritchard,  director  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Institute  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  has  said,  if  the  bay  is 
ruined  it  will  first  become  a  jungle  rather 
than  a  desert.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Berthelsens  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  an  article  en- 
titled "Meeting  the  Crisis  of  Americas 
Environment."    written   by   the   distin- 
guished architecture  critic  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  Mr.  Wolf  von  Eckardt  and 
published  in  the  Sunday,  November  2, 
Post.  Mr.  von  Eckardt  notes  that  the 
key  to  restoring  the  quality  of  our  envi- 
ronment is  "the  continuous  reuse  and 
regeneration"  of  our  resources.  The  en- 
vironment is  a  "system,"  a  single  unit  of 
almost  infinite  resource  relationships  that 
are  tied  together  and  can  be  rather  easily 
disturbed  or  thrown  out  of  balance.  We 
must  thus  not  consider  the  byproducts 
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of  our  society  as  wastes  but  rather  as 
resources  to  be  treated  and  reused  again 
and  again.  In  tbe  environmental  system 
there  are  no  wastes  as  such,  only  re- 
sources in  a  less  usable  form.  Until  we 
both  accept  th^  concept  of  resource  re- 
use and  in  fact  act  upon  it,  there  is  little 
hope  of  cleaning  our  water  and  air  and  of 
restoring  the  q\»ality  of  our  environment. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  von 
Eckardt's    article    be    printed    in    the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

(From  the  WaaHtagton   (D.C.)   Poet,  Nov.  1, 

19691 

n.S.  BAit  ON  DDT  Is  Urgxo 

A  new  coalltlJDn  of  conservation  groups 
asked  the  goverAment  yesterday  to  ban  the 
use  of  the  longiuved  pesticide  DDT  which 
they  said  was  pdsslbly  the  worst  polluter  of 
nature  In  the  wftrld. 

"DDT  Is  contaminating  the  earth."  the 
Environment  Defense  Ptmd  said  as  It  pre- 
sented Agriculture  Secretary  Clifford  M.  Har- 
din with  a  petition  requesting  that  he  halt 
licensing  of  the  Pesticide. 
-  "Thoe«  partlcfcatlng  In  the  petition  In- 
eluded  ~«he  National  Audubon  Society,  the 
Sierra  Club,  tho  Izaak  Walton  League,  and 
the  Michigan  Elivlronment  Action  Council. 
The  United  Autf  Workers  union  backed  up 
the  plea.  ' 

In  addition  ta  its  petition  to  Hardin,  the 
group  asked  Se<j-etary  Robert  Pinch  of  the 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Department 
to  ban  the  sale  df  any  foods  that  show  traces 
of  DDT.  The  deptirtment  now  sets  tolerances 
for  limiting  the]  residual  DDT  that  Is  per- 
mitted in  foods.  ' 

Pormer  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall, 
leading  off  the  i^ews  session,  said:  "If  I  can 
use  a  baseball  plirallel,  the  action  on  herbi- 
cides was  a  slng^.  the  cyclamate  ban  a  dou- 
ble, and  the  beat  home  run  could  be  a  ban 
on  DDT." 

I  Prom  the  Waailngton  Post,  Nov.  2,  1969] 

West's  SKV-HkcH  Lakk  Tahoe  Is  Being 

Polluted  by  Algae 

(By  4ohn  Berthelsen) 

Lake  Tahoe.  October  25 — This  beautiful 
sky-high  lake,  luestled  Into  the  crook  in  the 
imaginary  line  denoting  Callfomla's  eastern 
border.  Is  one  on  the  purest  In  the  world. 

Its  oolor  a  deep  blue  Instead  of  green, 
it  is  overshadowJBd  by  10,000-foot  Sierra  Ne- 
vada peaks.  A  tew  miles  away,  the  famed 
Donner  party  fr^ze  to  death.  But  Tahoe  does 
not  freeze  over  t>ecause  it  Is  so  deep. 

Big  enough  to  cover  the  state  of  Texas 
with  a  film  of  {crater  8  Inches  deep,  Tahoe 
Itself  Is  only  2^  miles  long  and  121/2  miles 
wide.  j 

It  Is  1,645  feei  deep.  This  size,  however.  Is 
being  diminished  by  algae  In  the  water. 

"In  the  piast  10  years,"  says  Dr.  Charles 
R.  Goldman,  dljector  of  the  Department  of 
Ecology  on  the  Davis  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Callfom^ft.  "fertility  in  the  lake  has 
increased  by  75  *er  cent. 

"If  this  pro0«8slon  continues,  the  lake 
will  decline  rabidly.  We  already  have  Im- 
mense growth  of  attached  algae  on  rocks  in 
shallow  areas.  T^n  years  ago.  theee  algae  did 
not  exist." 

Oddly,  the  pollution  of  Lake  Tahoe  is  com- 
ing at  a  time  when  the  area  has  made  an 
excellent  start  Ifi  curing  its  sewage  and  ef- 
fluent problems^  At  one  end  of  the  lake,  an 
entire  district's  pewage  Is  being  pumped  out 
of  the  glacial  besln  In  which  the  lake  lies, 
down  the  side  of  a  mountain  and  Into  the 
Indian  Creek  retervoir,  created  especially  for 
this  purpose. 


THROUGH    SEVXN    PONDS 

The  effluent  and  sewage  go  through  a  total 
of  seven  different  settling  ponds  before  they 
end  in  the  reservoir,  and  the  resultant  lake 
Is  clean  enough  to  drink  out  of  at  the  end 
of  the  process.  Also,  though  there  is  now 
little  access  to  It,  Indian  Creek  is  slated  to 
become  a  recreation  site  for  fishing  and 
boating. 

Around  Lake  Tahoe  Itself,  It  Is  Illegal  to 
dump  sewage  directly  into  the  lake.  But  it 
is  not  sewage  that  is  causing  Tahoe's  prob- 
lems. Por,  according  to  Goldman  and  many 
others,  the  nutrients-  that  feed  trees  and 
make  them  grow,  also  will  feed  vegetation 
In  the  lake  itself. 

These  nutrients  are  being  poured  into  the 
lake  because  of  the  development  of  the  area; 
highways,  shopping  centers,  recreational 
areas  and  housing  developments  are  going 
up  at  a  terrlflc  rate. 

This  year  within  the  Tahoe  basin,  773  units 
have  been  approved  by  the  planning  depart- 
ment. Most  of  them  are  condimlnlums  and 
that  many  more  are  expected  to  be  approved 
in  the  next  year. 

Any  kind  of  construction  at  all  strips  the 
cover  from  the  ground.  Pir  and  pine  needles, 
small  brush,  rotting  wood  and  foliage,  are  all 
washed  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  basin 
and  end  up  in  the  lake,  thereby  Increasing 
the  nutrients  on  which  algae  feed. 

In  the  natural  geologic  aging  process,  these 
things  are  bound  to  happen.  All  lakee  are 
constantly  in  the  process  of  becoming  more 
fertile  as  their  watersheds  erode.  This  process 
Is  called  eutrophicatlon.  As  they  become 
more  fertile  and  algae  grows,  finally  result- 
ing in  the  removal  of  oxygen  from  the  water, 
fish  and  other  marine  creatures  cannot  live. 

VASTLY     ACCELERATED 

This  process  normally  takes  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  years.  But  it  has  been  vastly  accele- 
rated in  other  lakes,  the  most  notable  Lake 
Erie.  Man  made  it  a  "dead"  lake  In  od« 
generation. 

Lake  Tahoe  is  far  from  this  kind  of  ruin. 
Except  for  the  busy  beach  areas  and  at  the 
mouths  of  streams,  the  water  is  as  pure  as 
it  was  100  years  ago,  according  to  Callfomla 
sanitarians,  and  the  clarity  of  the  water  is  as 
great  as  it  was  in  1873  when  a  9 '/j -Inch 
dinner  plate  could  be  seen  at  a  depth  of  108 
feet. 

But  every  disturbance  of  the  watershed 
has  Its  Influence  on  the  lake,  and  eutrophica- 
tlon cannot  be  reversed.  There  is  almost  no 
way  Tahoe  can  "flush"  Itself,  Goldman  adds. 

All  conservationists  and  many  public  of- 
ficials say  the  only  way  to  slow  the  process 
is  to  limit  development.  Goldman,  who  spent 
9  years  studying  the  lake  from  a  research 
station  on  location,  says  the  only  structures 
that  should  be  allowed  are  those  which  would 
disturb  nothing — hardly  even  the  pine 
needles. 

Tahoe,  however,  has  become  one  of  the 
glamor  locations  of  the  West  Coast,  with  a 
tremendous  surge  of  population,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  Nevada  shares  the  coastline  with 
Callfomla,  and  gambling  casinos  abound  on 
the  Nevada  side.  Callfomians  flock  to  them, 
as  well  as  to  the  superlative  ski  areas  and  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  lake  Itself. 

The  possibilities  for  profit  have  drawn 
many  developers  Including  the  Boise  Cascade 
Timber  Products  Compwxiy  which  created  a 
luxury  community  called  IncUne  Village.  In- 
cline Village  has  come  under  fire  from  every 
quarter  for  Its  cutting  away  the  natural 
cover  and  for  Its  use  of  treated  sewage  on  its 
golf  course. 

"The  big  problem  is  that  most  of  these 
developers  are  major  league,"  said  one  ob- 
server, who  does  not  want  to  be  identified, 
"and  Its  planning  bodies  they  are  dealing 
with  are  not.  The  planners  think  of  progress 
In  terms  of  money  and  that  is  ruining  the 
lake." 


The  other  problem  is  that  until  recently 
there  was  nobody  to  control  the  developers, 
who  busily  carved  roctd  cuts,  ski  areas  and 
housing  developments  into  the  mountains, 
and  the  lake  was  a  tangle  at  govemmente 
shared  by  two  states  and  half  a  dozen 
counties. 

In  March  of  1967,  after  a  year  of  discus- 
sions, a  bl-state  regional  government  was 
formed  with  the  California  side  having  the 
power  to  levy  taxes,  enact  ordinances,  and 
poUce  standards  and  ordinances.  The  Nevada 
side  has  none  of  these,  aa  of  yet. 

California's  agency,  however,  is  threatened 
with  a  suit  being  brought  by  developers  at  the 
south  at  the  lake,  and  by  one  of  the  counties 
which  border  the  lake,  testing  its  police 
power  after  it  stopped  the  Tahoe,  Paradise  Co. 
from  cutting  trees. 

The  outcome  is  eagerly  awaited,  for  con- 
servationists see  it  as  determining  Lake  Ta- 
hoe's fate.  The  conservationists  have  picked 
an  inauspicious  year — 1984 — for  Tahoe's  de- 
mise. By  that  time,  they  say,  the  algae  in 
the  lake  will  turn  it  from  blue  to  green. 

But,  says  one  real  estate  saleswoman  at 
Boise  Cascade's  Indian  Village,  if  the  lake 
turns  green  or  she  runs  out  of  land  to  sell, 
she  will  Just  move  on.  There  are  other  lakes 
In  the  High  Sierra  country. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Nov.  2,  1969] 
Meeting  the  Crisis  of  America's 

Environment 

(By  Wolf  Von  Eckhardt) 

Next  spring  the  kids  on  the  campuses  all 
across  the  nation  will  conduct  a  teach-in  on 
the  crisis  of  environment. 

A  special  day,  stiU  to  be  announced,  will 
be  set  aside  from  routine  business.  And  that 
day  may  launch  a  popular  movement  to  de- 
mand a  national  environment  program  much 
as  we  have  a  national  defense  program  and 
on  much  the  same  scale. 

The  teach-in  is  the  idea  of  Sen.  Gaylord 
Nelson  (D.-Wls.)  who,  like  so  many  of  us,  had 
reached  the  desperation  point  about  the  in- 
sanity of  a  society  that  offers  its  young  no 
hopeful  future,  a  society  that  is  about  to 
kill  its  own  children,  if  not  by  nucelar  war. 
more  slowly,  by  poisonous  pollution. 

Sen.  Nelson  announced  the  teach-in  10 
days  ago  and  says  the  response  has  been 
"overwhelming."  There  will  be  symposiums, 
convocations,  panel  discussioiLS  and  outdoor 
rallies  among  students,  scientists  and  faculty 
members,  as  well  as  labor,  conservation,  wom- 
en's and  other  citizen  organizations. 

The  senator  says  a  Washington  office  to 
coordinate  the  event  will  be  opened  next 
week.  But  on  each  campus  the  students  will 
do  their  own  thing. 

At  the  University  of  California  they  are 
likely  to  focus  on  the  Santa  Barbara  oil  spills. 
At  Wisconsin  they'll  mostly  talk  about  the 
impending  death  of  Lake  Erie. 

On  city  campuses,  the  foremost  concern 
will  be  the  poisoned  air.  All  the  teach-ins  will 
endeavor  to  involve  their  local  community 
and  emphasize  local  problems. 

But  the  teach-ins  wUl  undoubtedly  stress 
that  the  crisis  of  the  environment  cannot 
be  viewed  or  solved  in  Isolated  local  frag- 
ments— an  oil  spill  in  Santa  Barbara  or  DDT- 
poisoned  mother's  milk  in  Boston. 

Like  national  defense,  which  wi  uld  hardly 
be  assured  by  a  submarine  base  here  and 
antl-mlssUe  missile  there,  it  must  be  viewed 
and  attacked  in  its  ecological  entirety. 

Nor  will  we  get  very  far  with  negative  police 
measures,  though  they  are  an  essential  begin- 
ning. Air  pollution  control  ordinances,  for 
instance,  can  at  best  have  only  a  limited 
effect,  as  long  as  we  keep  building  more  free- 
ways and  predicate  all  our  metropolitan  plan- 
ning on  further  proliferation  of  combustion 
engines. 
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What  is  desperately  needed-and  ««  »=«*■ 
ter  of  the  highest  priority-is  a  PO«l"'«  ^»: 
Z^  environment  poUcy.  The  Congressional 
S^nce  at  which   Sen.  Nelson   first   an- 
nounced the  teach-in  brought  out  some  pr«- 
ml^^  which  such  a  policy  must  be  based. 
"^-^Te  conference,  perhaps  the  most  construc- 
tive I  have  ever  attended,  was  sponsored  by 
about    100   congressmen   and   Senators   and 
onwnlzed  by  the  Fund  for  New  Priorities  In 
AXricT(a  New  York-based  organization  ^ 
busmess  and  professional  P^OP'^) '  Jf^^^^ff 
caleld  toegther  some  two  dozen  bright  people, 
including  scientists  and  joumaUsts. 
'    The  nlw  phrase  around  which  most  of    he 
discussion  evolved,  coined  ^\^^°\^-^^li 
dean  of  engineering  and  science  at  Cooper 
Union  was  'looping  the  system. 

It  mel^  the  continuous  reuse  and  regen- 
erati^^  the  water,  fuels  and  chemicals 
that  we  now  waste  because  we  consider  them 

^*^Tgarbage,  of  course,  is  often  poisonous 
>.nd  alwavs  ugly  and  is  now  piling  up  to  such 
^  extent  that  it  is  seriously  clogging  the 
American  way  of  life.  The  richer  we  get  the 
more  garbage.  We  have  reached,  as  Johnj™- 
S^^^e^so Eloquently  put  it,  a  ^^^  otmu- 
ent^sery-'Croesus  on  a  garbage  heap! 

Bm  thVstuff  isn't  really  garbage  if  you  look 
at  it  rationally.  Teller  V°^^\°^'-J?^J^ 
stance,  that,  although  we  are  short  of  sulfur 
one  of  the  most  important  resources  of  our 

economy,  we  dump  12  ^''''°\^°^L''''^\^^ 
million  tons  we  consume  each  year  into  the 
^mosphere  and  into  our  streams.  That  »s  an 
pxoenslve  way  to  cause  a  lot  of  damage.  The 
^rfce  of  s)I^fur  is  up  from  $20  to  $40  a  ton 

nbremen^t%tr^l^uce  the  damage  but 
nof  the  waste.  Teller  says.  One  abatement 
process  removes  sulphur  oxide  ^^^  ^^% 
niant  stacks  and  converts  It  Into  a  new 
^astl^^^r  pounds  of  waste  for  every  pound 
Tfs^  removed.  A  typical  power  P  af  t  vrtU 
build  a  mound  of  150,000  tons  of  solid  wast* 

"'^e^^'^e  is  true  of  attempts  to  put  after- 
burners into  automobiles,  which  waste 
enough  fuel  to  provide  all  the  POwer  "id 
heating  needs  of  two  cities  the  size  of  Phila- 
dlSh^r^e  afterburner  makes  the  effluent 
less  toxic.   But   it  still  wastes  the   fuel-12 

''"ireSmTnlik^:  Teller  say.  we  should  re- 
u^'lhat  sulfur  and  that  carbon  monoxide 
and  all  the  other  materials  with  which  we 
now  foul  up  America. 

Teller  says:  "Pollution  and  preservation  of 
natural  res'Lurces  are  Inexorably  intertwln^ 
by  nature,  and  the  ultimate  solution  muM 
result  in  the  simultaneous  solution  ofboth 
problems.  Such  a  solution  must  be  based  on 
?he  reality  of  the  ecological  ^^y^^em  a^f  j^* 
merely  by  policing  a  fragment.  We  must  loop 

'""^'rtShnlcal    machinery    for    recycung 
••wastes,  •  insofar  as  it  doesn't  already  e^t 
cln   be   researched   and  developed   as  easUy 
^d  QUicWy  as  we  researched  and  developed 
^e  te^bnJal  machinery  to  get  to  the  moon 
(and  probably  a  lot  easier  t^an  getting  to 
Mars)    The  question  Is  how  to  start.  -Teller 
sSested  a  system  of  special  taxes  and  tax 
InSl^s.  But  there  wasn't  much  sentiment 
for  that  at  the  Congressional  Conference   It 
s  doubtful  that  a  taxrlde  would  have  got^n 
us  to  the  Sea  of  Tranquility  or  that  a  tax 
manipulated  market  economy  can  buy  us  a 
Uvable  environment.  ^    .    ,,    ^«„io 

Much  of  the  country  Is  sick  of  oily  deple- 
tlon^lowances  and  at  the  fame  "me  as  the 
conference  In  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building 
wT^e^ng  some  doubt  about^^trl^^ 
wisdom,  another  conference  In  the  Interior 
department  heard  one  water  polluting  m- 
d^rtrlallst  after  another  tell  Secretwy  Wa^ 
ter  J  Hlckle  that  he  was  aU  In  favor  of  clewi 
watJr  U  only  someone  else  will  pay  for  mak- 
Ing  it  clean. 


"We  the  people,"  it  says  in  the  preamble 
of  the  constitution,  murt  provide  not  only 
for  the  common  defense,  but  also  promote 
the   general  welfare   for   ourselves   and  our 

funding  new  towns,  rebuilding  the  old 
cities,  new  fast  trains  and  rapid  transit,  new 
omer  in  the  metropolitan  areas^  rec««- 
tlon  and  amusement  parks  and  Rreenbelts 
are  therefore  part  and  parcel  of  the  effort  of 
recycling  wastes,  and  cleaning  up  our  air. 
rivers  and  lakes.  It's  all  one  effort— the  de- 
sign of  a  human  environment. 

This  is  nothing  new.  More  than  30  years 
ago.  under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  New  Deal, 
we  started  all  this  with  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  and  the  Greenbelt  towns.  Only  the 
TV  A.  survived 

Too  expensive,  say  the  small  nUnds.  But 
far  more  dangerous  is  the  lofty  computer 
mind  that  argues  that  a  national  environ- 
ment program  would  be  too  cheap  to  replace 
our  war  program  in  the  national  economy. 
The  "Report  from  the  Iron  Mountain  on  the 
Possibility  and  Desirability  of  Peace,  which 
found  that  only  ever-accelerating  defense 
production  could  sustain  our  national  «». 
nomy,  may  have  been  a  hoax.  But  the  line  of 
thinking  that  an  environment  program  is  too 
cheap  for  economy-sustaining  is  not. 

The  military-industrial  complex  Is  not 
convinced  that  sulfur  recycling,  mpld 
transit,  new  towns,  recreation  parks,  swim- 
mable  rivers  and  breathable  air  g^ves  them 
as  much  benefit  for  our  cost  as  their  ABMs 
and  SSDs  and  the  rest  of  their  deadly  alpha- 
bet soup.  ,  ^  w  ,„  „ 
This  should  give  next  springs  teach-in  a 

lot  to  talk  about. 


FOREIGN  EDITOR  OF  LOOK  CAU^ 
FOR  U.S.  DISENGAGEMENT  FROM 
VIETNAM  NOW 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  foreign  editor  of  Look 
magazine,  Mr.  J.  Robert  Moskin,  has  re- 
cently returned  from  a  trip  to  South 
Vietnam  and  from  discussions  with  Key 
persons  involved  in  the  negotiations  m 
Pflris 

On  the  basis  of  his  most  recent  obser- 
vations and  studies.  Mr.  Moskin  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  we  shoiUd 
immediately  begin  the  full-scale  with- 
drawal of  all  American  forces  from 
Vietnam. 

As  he  puts  it: 

We  have  absolutely  no  sane  reason  left  for 
kUllng  more  than  1.000  young  Americans  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  year.  Our  present 
cours^poonlng  out  American  lives  in  an 
mflnitely  complex.  Inscrutable  Asian  gam^ 
is  Inexcusable. 
He  adds  further: 

It  really  doesn't  seem  to  matter  whether 
we  march  to  the  txansport*  today  or  dribble 

^ut^fore  the  1970  U.S.  el««"°^,,Vre 
the  next  three  years.  The  results  will  be  the 
same-except  In  the  number  of  the  dead. 

No  one  I  talked  wlth-<ertalnly  no  Vletna- 
mes^belleves  we  should  stay  m  Vietnam. 

^^ne  said  we  ^^^^^J^^'^J^^l 
fered  only  on  the  speed  with  which  we 
Sd  do'so.  The  most  mlUUnt_^^«m« 
those  most  scared  for  their  own  sWM-eald 
in  three  years.  At  a  conservative  estimate^ 
]Vu.S.  dead  per  week,  that  means  15,600 
more  coffins. 


The  simple  truth  is  that  the  P^<^  °l^^ 
mg  south  Vietnam  non-Communist  has  be^ 
^fs^  a  level  the  American  people  are  no 


longer  willing  to  pay.  That  Is  a  realUtlc  defl- 
nlUon  of  defeat. 

If  we  learn  the  lesson  of  Vietnam— that 
American  power  has  its  Umltatlons- 
thls  war  may  at  least  mark  the  end  of  an  era 
and  the  beginning  of  a  new,  lees  pua^l/® 
and  more  Imaginative  role  in  the  world  for 
the  United  SUtes. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  article,  which 
appears  in  the  November  18.  1969,  issue 
of  Look  magazine,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam:  Get  Otrr  Now 
(By  J.  Robert  Moskin) 
We  should  get  out  of  Vietnam.  That, 
bluntly  and  simply,  U  the  conclusion  I  bring 
back  from  my  most  recent  trip  to  South  Viet- 
nam, plus  conversations  with  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  the  negotiations  in  Paris.  I  have  never 
been  a  dove  over  Vietnam,  but  I  cannot  cose 
my  eyes  to  these  hard  ^acts:  We  have  fal^^ 
to  win  the  war  in  the  field.  Even  with  500.000 
men  there,  we  cannot  win  it. 

We  have  also  failed  to  create  a  Vietnam- 
ese Army  that  can  carry  on  its  own  strug- 
ele  To  try  to  achieve  that  long  shot  vrtll 
Sost   more  tens   of  thousands  of   American 

lives 

And  we  have  failed  to  help  build  a  popu- 
lar or  democratic  or  cohesive  government  In 
SalTOn  The  current  regime  is  a  military 
dictatorship    that    depends    wholly    on    our 

'"^fha^'  never  been  a  Vietnam  hawk  either, 
but  I  respect  the  Judgment  of  four  U.S^ad- 
mlnlstratlons  that  called  the  fate  of  South 
Vietnam  vital  to  our  national  Interwt. 

Now     President   Nixon    has    reversed    this 
judgment,  for  which  39.000  Americans  have 
died  260,000  have  suffered  wounds  and  about 
$100  billion  have  been  spent.  In  his  policy- 
setting  May  14  speech,  he  said,  "We  are  pre- 
pared  to   accept   any   government   in   South 
Vietnam  that  results  from  the  free  choice  of 
the   South   Vietnamese   people    themselves^ 
This  means  our  Government  no  longer  be- 
lieves  that   it   is   in   our   vltAl   national   m- 
terest   to   keep    South   Vietnam    free    from 
Oommunlsm.  ._-, 

It  is  a  fair  standard  that  young  Amer- 
icans should  not  be  ordered  to  die  unless 
their  sacrifice  is  vital  to  their  country. 

We  have  absolutely  no  sane  reason  left 
for  killing  more  than  1,000  young  Americans 
t^fo^e  tie  end  of  this  year.  Our  present 
course— spooning  out  American  lives  in  an 
infinitely  complex.  Inscrutable  Asian  garne- 
ts inexcusable. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  Present 
South  Vietnamese  Government  can  survive 
the  end  of  the  hostilities  or  that  South  Viet- 
nam, even  if  we  go  on  fighting,  will  not  be 
communist-dominated  soon  alter  we  leave^ 
It  really  doesn't  seem  to  matter  whe^er  ye 
march  to  the  transports  today  or  dribble  out 
before  the  1970  U.S.  elections  or  over  the 
next  three  years.  The  results  will  be  the 
same— except  In  the  number  of  the  dead. 

In  1967,  I  traveled  for  Look  along  the 
frontier  of  American  power  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  came  home 
convinced  that  our  involvement  in  the  f u- 
^^e^of  Asia  is  irreversible.  That  conviction 
remains.  We  are  not  about  to  scurry  ba^ 
into  a  Portress  America.  Our  presence  across 
th^Pacic  is  too  massive,  our  interest  too 
d«p  But  on  this  latest  trip  to  Vietnam  I 
^^that  we  have  overreached  ourselves. 
^eilL's    historic    w«tward.dTlvlng    wave 

has  crested.  _,^ 

No  one  I  talked  wlth-certalnly  no  Vlet- 
namew^Ueves  we  should  stay  In  Viet- 
X  l^one  said  we  should  get  out.  Tl>ey 
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differed  only  on  th4  speed  with  which  we 
should  do  so.  The  mfcet  militant — sometimes 
those  most  scared  fcr  their  own  skins — said 
In  three  years.  At  a  i;onservatlve  estimate  of 
100  U.S.  dead  per  Week,  that  means  15,600 
more  coffins. 

Why  Is  South  Vietnam's  political  self- 
determination  still  wjorth  dying  for?  Because, 
I  was  told  In  Washjlngton  and  Saigon,  we 
have  committed  oup  word,  and  If  we  leave 
precipitously,  our  wprd  will  be  dishonored. 
We  win  lose  face  Three  years  ago.  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Dusk  gave  me  the  same  reason 
for  continuing  this  war.  He  called  It  "the 
credibility  of  the  American  commitment." 

The  Nixon  Admlnl  itratlon  believes  we  will 
be  "severely  hurt"  If  we  "bug  out."  It  wanta 
"a  reasonable  solutlcn,"  praying  for  reason- 
ableness from  Hanoi  while  recognizing  that 
It  Is  against  the  Communists'  interest  to  be 
"reasonable." 

But  by  staying,  are  we  telling  Thailand, 
for  example,  that  if  It  gets  Into  trouble  with 
Thai  or  North  Vietnamese  guerrillas,  we 
would  help?  No  one  sxpects,  I  was  told,  that 
We  would  then  send  an  expeditionary  force 
to  Thailand. 

The  outcome  of  this  "war  of  national 
liberation"  has  no  mlevance  to  the  chancea 
of  having  more  such  wars  In  the  future. 
Just  about  every  AsU  leader  knows  we  have 
had  enou^'ln  Vietnam. 

Singapore's  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Tew 
told  me,  "Vietnam  7  as  a  bad  place  to  draw 
the  line." 

Why  then  are  Americans  dying  today  In 
Vietnam?  To  give  the  South  Vietnamese  time 
to  prepare  to  govern  theniselves  and  defend 
themselves.  Are  thes«  reasonable  g^als? 

We  thought  they  were.  We  thought  the 
South  Vietnamese  leaders  would  use  the  time 
we  helped  buy  for  them — with  American  lives 
and  money — to  good  advantage.  But  they 
have  not. 

You  need  only  go  out  In  the  countryside 
to  see  the  failure  of  the  succession  of  South 
Vietnamese  governments  to  win  the  people's 
loyalty.  Go  to  the  uprlver  village  of  Dlen 
Ban,  about  ten  mlleii  south  of  D&nang,  our 
great  northern  base  \n  Quang  Nam  Province. 
You  can  get  In  saftly  only  by  helicopter. 
Here.  American  marines  have  to  wear  their 
flak  vests  In  the  r  )ad  Just  outside  their 
walled  compound.  Tils  area  has  been  fought 
over  for  years;  them  Is  still  fighting  every 
day.  If  the  refugees  were  resettled  In  the 
countryside,  officials  lear.  they  would  Join  the 
Vletcong. 

I  visited  Dlen  Bar  with  the  chief  of  the 
pacification  program.  Ambassador  William  G. 
Colby,  who  ranks  Qui.ng  Nam  28th  out  of  the 
14  provinces  in  security.  Terrorist  attacks  are 
heavy:  government  officials  and  ordinary 
civlUans  are  being  jassassinated,  wounded, 
kidnapped.  The  pro\jlnce  chief,  an  Army  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (Arvln)  colonel,  fig- 
ures that  the  Vietcopg  have  900  officials  of 
their  own  in  the  province.  Our  side  sends  out 
"Political  Recon  Units"  to  terrorize  and  kill 
VC  leaders.  [ 

Destruction  In  QuBng  Nam  Province  has 
been  massive.  Five  tears  ago,  the  province 
had  557  hamlets;  only  308  are  left.  The  num- 
ber of  refugees  has]  Jumped  In  five  years 
from  35.000  to  124.000.  (One  of  every  12 
people  in  South  Vietnam  is  a  refugee  to- 
day. )  Less  than  hall  of  the  province's  rice 
land  is  cultivated.  Pl^hermen  may  not  return 
to  shore  after  6  p  mj  Anyone  walking  about 
:n  the  countryside  after  dusk  without  a  light 
is  shot  automaticalfr.  In  this  province  of 
640,000  people,  only  [one  Vietnamese  doctor 
remains,  and  while  |  was  there,  he  was  va- 
cationing in  West  dermany.  The  people  in 
the  villages  know  nothing  about  the  peace 
negotiations  in  Paris] 

"Ninety  percent  of  the  people  would  cut 
our  throats  If  they  had  the  chance,"  a  top 
American  in  Quang  jNam  told  me. 

Ambassador  Colby!  says,  "It's  been  a  war 
between  two  apparatiis,  and  the  people  wish 
they  would  both  go  airay." 


Warren  E.  Parker,  senior  U.S.  adviser  in 
the  province,  describes  the  situation  today: 
"It's  like  a  Cadillac  pushing  a  Model  T 
through  a  muddy  road  with  four  flat  tires 
with  a  driver  who  doesn't  know  where  he's 
going  and  doesn't  really  care." 

On  an  Island  in  the  river  below  the  pro- 
vincial capital  of  Hoi  An  sits  the  Xyuen 
Long  Refugee  Camp,  It  vividly  tells  part 
of  the  story  of  Vietnam's  hopelessness.  Here 
live  3,125  refugees.  Only  240  are  men.  Until 
this  sununer.  these  people  all  lived  on  an- 
other nearby  Island  that  was  regarded  as  a 
VC  stronghold.  A  swift  military  sweep 
scooped  up  the  women  and  children  and  a 
few  of  the  men  and  transferred  them  to  this 
desolate  sand-dune  camp.  The  rest  of  the 
men  still  are  hiding  with  the  VC  in  the  tall 
grass.  Moving  their  families  in  this  manner 
made  no  converts,  won  no  friends. 

Yet  President  Nixon  found  himself  able  to 
tell  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam  this  summer: 
"I  think  history  may  record  this  as  one  of 
America's  finest  hours." 

In  Parts,  the  diplomats  debate  semantics 
over  whether  troop  withdrawals  should  be 
called  "mutual"  or  "simultaneous."  In  Sai- 
gon, the  politicians,  fragmented  in  dozens 
of  parties,  struggle  for  a  piece  of  the  spoils. 
And  out  in  the  countryside — where  there  is 
firing  every  night,  assassinations  repeatedly, 
where  12-year-old  girls  carry  rifles — you  feel 
that  whatever  happens  in  Paris  or  Saigon, 
the  word  will  never  get  down  to  the  bitter, 
frightened  pjeasants  in  the  fields  and  the 
thatch  huts.  The  struggle,  the  terror,  the 
dying  of  this  desperate  23-year  war — in 
which  more  than  a  million  people  have  been 
killed  and  wounded — will  go  on  and  on.  Says 
a  wise  American  official  there.  "You  can't 
negotiate  an  end  of  this  war.  We  can  only 
negotiate  our  way  out  of  it." 

In  a  lovely  house  in  the  handsome  Paris 
suburb  of  Verrteres-le-Bulsson,  Mrs.  Nguyen 
Thl  Binh,  foreign  minister  of  the  NaUonal 
Liberation  Front's  self -appointed  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government,  told  me  much 
the  same  thing  in  more  dogmatic  terms.  An 
attractive  woman,  she  left  a  husband,  a  boy, 
13,  and  a  girl,  9,  in  Vietnam  to  head  the  VC 
delegation  In  Paris.  Wearing  a  pale  pink 
ao  dai  and  black  silk  trousers,  she  sat  in  a 
sunny  upstairs  parlor  next  to  a  vase  of  red 
roses.  Her  eyes  were  hard,  but  she  smiled  as 
she  talked:  "I  am,  pwllticlally,  a  woman  who 
resists  American  aggression  for  national  In- 
dependence. I  am  not  a  Marxist  or  a  bour- 
geoisie. I  love  my  country.  I  long  for  peace  to 
come  back  so  I  can  lead  a  normal  life  with 
my  children." 

But  there  is  no  hint  of  compromise:  "If 
the  American  Government  realizes  Its  erro- 
neous policy  of  aggression  and  is  willing  to 
end  the  war  of  aggression,  we  are  ready  to 
discuss  with  the  American  Government  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  conflict.  ...  If  the  Amer- 
ican Government  obstinately  pursues  its 
policy  of  aggression,  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  are  resolved  to  struggle  to  victory." 

Both  sides  claim  they  want  elections  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  Mrs.  Binh  says,  "The 
question  is  how  to  organize  genuinely  free, 
democratic  general  elections.  The  first  con- 
dition Is  there  must  be  no  presence  of  Amer- 
ican troops  of  aggression — and  without  for- 
eign interference. 

"I  consider  the  Saigon  administration  has 
no  competence  to  organize  these  elections 
because  if  the  Saigon  administration  would 
organize  these  elections,  they  would  only 
give  birth  to   another   puppet  government. 

"The  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment has  not  asked  to  organize  these  elec- 
tions or  put  forth  election  laws,  and  we  [ad- 
vocate) the  formation  of  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment that  will  organize  the  election." 

That  same  day,  Nguyen  Thanh  Le,  the 
thin  besp>ectacled  spokesman  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government,  sat  in  a  room  be- 
hind a  heavily  guarded  stone  wall  In  the 
Paris  suburb  of  Cholsy-le-Rol,  puffed  Eng- 
lish State  Express  cigarettes,  sipped  amber 


tea  from  a  slgneted  cup  and  said,  "There  can 
be  no  genuine  free  election  while  500,000 
American  troops  and  60.000  satellite  troops 
remain  In  Vietnam."  He  asked  if  there  could 
have  been  free  elections  In  Prance  when  it 
was  occupied  by   Hitler's  troops. 

I  asked  him  why  his  government,  If  Its 
objective  Is  to  get  the  United  States  out, 
doesn't  agree  to  a  cease-fire  and  simultane- 
ous withdrawal  of  U.S.  and  North  Viet- 
namese troops — and  then  the  Americans 
would  be  gone. 

Le  tapped  his  right  forefinger  emphatically 
on  his  yellow  cigarette  box  and  said  slowly, 
"Let  me  make  it  simple.  Suppose  there  Is  a 
house,  and  a  robber  broke  in  and  wrecks  the 
property  and  killed  the  wife  and  children. 
The  master  of  the  house  has  the  obligation 
to  flght  back.  Simultaneous  mutual  with- 
drawal equates  the  bandit  and  the  master  of 
the  house."  He  added,  "The  Johnson  war  Is 
now  becoming  the  Nixon  war.  Mr.  Nixon  is 
even  more  cunning,  more  perfidious." 

I  asked  Le  about  the  fear  of  many  that 
when  U.S.  forces  get  out,  there  would  be  a 
bloodbath,  especially  of  antl-Communlst 
Catholics.  He  called  this  propaganda  of  the 
ruling  class.  "There  are  now  in  South  Viet- 
nam many  Catholic  patriots  and  many  Cath- 
olics and  people  of  other  religions  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  advisory  council  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  in  the  leadership  of  the  nlf  and 
the  PRG. 

"We  have  no  discrimination  against  any 
religion.  We  unite  with  every  patriot  to  de- 
fend the  country.  So  far,  those  who  previ- 
ously participated  in  the  puppet  administra- 
tion or  army,  no  matter  how  their  pasts 
were,  If  they  favor  the  independence,  peace 
and  neutrality  of  South  Vietnam,  we  will 
cooperate  with  them  and  we  welcome  them." 

In  Saigon.  Sen.  Nguyen  Gla  Hlen,  who 
heads  South  Vietnam's  largest  Catholic 
party  and  who  studied  at  the  University  of 
Montana  and  Iowa  State  for  six  years,  dis- 
agrees. He  foresees  a  massacre.  "I'm  sure  of 
It.  We  are  not  scared  of  It.  The  killing  is  go- 
ing on  now  already,  not  only  soldiers  but 
civilians.  They  will  attack  anyone  who  is  not 
working  with  them — not  only  Catholics." 

The  truth  is  somewhere  between  a  massacre 
and  a  welcome.  Certainly,  the  Communists 
win  try  to  eliminate  their  most  ardent  op- 
ponents, and  asylum  will  have  to  be  provided 
for  thousands.  But  this  is  a  problem  that  will 
have  to  be  met  whether  we  get  out  now  or 
later. 

Hlen's  party,  a  member  of  President 
Nguyen  Van  "Thieu's  six-party  coalition,  the 
so-called  National  Social  Democratic  Front, 
Is  strongly  antl-Communlst  and  consists 
mostly  of  refugees  from  the  North.  Hlen  says 
it  was  originally  subsidized  by  the  late  Fran- 
cis Cardinal  Spellman  of  New  York,  and  Hlen 
had  a  three-hour  meeting  last  winter  with 
Terence  Cardinal  Cooke  in  New  York.  Today, 
Hlen  accepts  the  eventual  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops.  "Withdrawal  of  the  main  American 
force  should  take  about  three  years.  Give  us 
a  period  of  three  years.  Two  years  is  too  quick 
for  us.  If  after  three  years  we  cannot  take 
care  of  ourselves  we  have  nobody  else  to 
blame.  If  the  Communists  take  over,  some 
people  will  fly  off.  and  we  will  be  guerrillas. 
And  It  will  go  on  again." 

Meanwhile,  he  presses  Thieu  for  social  and 
land  reforms.  "We  can  do  more  for  peace  by 
being  more  liberal,  being  better  organized, 
less  corrupt." 

Truong  Dlnh  Dzu,  who  ran  second  to  the 
Thieu-Ky  ticket  in  the  1967  presidential  elec- 
tions and  who  favored  talking  peace  with  the 
Vletcong  and  creating  a  coalition  govern- 
ment, was  thrown  Into  Jail.  But  there  are  still 
some  political  figures  in  Saigon  who  advo- 
cate what  Le  and  Mrs.  Binh  call  "Independ- 
ence, peace  and  neutrality."  One  such  group 
of  intellectuals  calls  itself  the  Progressive  Na- 
tionalist Force.  Its  chairman  Is  Tran  Ngoc 
Lieng,  a  46-year-old  lawyer.  He  told  me,  "We 
advocate  a  complete  and  immediate  cease- 
fire. We  call  for  a  government  of  reconcllla- 
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tlon  that  will  have  the  responsibility  for 
holding  elections  in  Vietnam"  Such  a  gov- 
ernment, he  says,  would  be  composed  of  non- 
Communist  nationalists  of  both  sides,  and  all 
lU  members  would  have  to  be  acceptable  to 
both  sides.  This  rather  Idealistic  plan  would 
naturally  exclude  members  of  the  Thleu  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  the  Communists  In  the 

PRG. 

Although  Lleng  will  not  admit  It.  he  Is  re- 
portedly close  to  Gen.  Duong  Van  "Big"  Mlnh, 
who  Is  perhaps  the  nearest  thing  South  Viet- 
nam has  to  a  popular  politician  and  who  has 
now  been  allowed  to  return  from  exile  in 
Thailand. 

Saigon  politics  Is  atomized  among  north- 
erners, southerners,  several  factions  of  Bud- 
dhists, Catholics,  religious  sects  like  the  Cao 
Dal  and  the  Hoa  Hao,  neutralists  and  antl- 
Communlsts.  Splitting  these  groups  are 
layers  upon  lavers  of  individual  feuds  and 
historical  animosities  that  go  back  to  the 
period  of  French  rule.  And,  above  all,  most  of 
the  politicians  are  out  for  their  own  gain. 

Says  retired  MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  G.  Lansdale. 
who  knows  Vietnamese  politics.  "It's  a  family 
quarrel,  and  a  very  savage  one,  as  a  family 
quarrel  can  be." 

The  feuding  factions  seem  no  longer  able  to 
get  together  before  it  Is  too  late.  But  if  these 
antl-Communlst  and  non-Communist  na- 
tionalists do  not  unite  there  is  no  chance 
that  they  can  survive  in  the  post  war  polit- 
ical turmoil. 

Sen.  Tran  Van  Don,  a  former  general  who 
led  the  1963  overthrow  of  President  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem,  says,  ""The  problem  is  not  with  the 
NLF  The  problem  Is  Inside  ourselves.  .  .  . 

"I  don"t  believe  President  Thleu  can  lead 
the  country  alone.  He  needs  to  rally  the 
army  and  the  people.  It  Is  not  enough  to 
rally  the  United  States.  But  he  Is  very  proud. 
He  Is  verv  Jealous  of  his  power.  He  wants  to 
keep  power  for  himself.  I  think  he  would 
like  to  become  a  dictator." 

Responsible  estimates  of  the  number  of 
political  prisoners  being  held  by  the  Thleu 
government  range  as  high  as  30,000.  Many 
polltlcans.  editors,  intellectuals  have  been 
Jailed  by  military  courts  or  by  ""administra- 
tive procedures"  at  the  government's  whim. 
They  are  held  for  arbitrary  lengths  of  time. 
The"  secretary  general  of  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties of  the  National  Assembly,  Tran  Ngoc 
Chau,  savs,  ""Many  times  people  get  kid- 
napped In  the  streets  and  taken  to  places 
no  one  knows  about." 

A  woman  secretary  In  the  National  As- 
sembly was  Jailed  for  a  month  because  she 
has  a  "relative  in  the  Vletcong.  A  neutralist 
politician  was  given  a  year  In  prison  for  call- 
ing an  Illegal  meeting— a  press  conference. 
A  Saigon  Unlversltv  professor's  two-year 
sentence  for  criticizing  U.S.  policy  was  sus- 
pended; but  ten  months  later,  he  was  still 
held  on  the  prison  island  of  Poulo  Condore. 
Publisher  Nguyen  Lau  of  the  Saigon  Dally 
News  was  sentenced  to  five  years  because  he 
talked  with  a  Vletcong  agent.  (Thirty  news- 
papers have  been  closed  down.)  Such  cases 
do  not  Increase  confidence  in  the  possibility 
of  free  elections. 

US.  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  does 
not  condone  these  actions,  but  he  says,  "We 
have  to  remember  they  are  at  war.  The  war  is 
right  on  their  own  soil — right  In  Saigon." 

A  courageous  lawyer.  Tran  Van  Truyen,  56, 
who  has  represented  a  number  of  such  po- 
litical defendants,  says,  "We  have  a  national 
assemblv,  the  president  of  the  republic 
elected  "by  a  general  election.  But  I  tell  you 
we  have  a"  seemingly  democracy.  .  This  gov- 
ernment permits  no  criticism." 

Sen.  Tran  Van  Lam,  a  leader  of  Thleu's 
National  Social  Democratic  Front  who  be- 
came South  Vietnam's  foreign  minister  in 
the  recent  cabinet  shuffle,  wants  the  mili- 
tary courts  eliminated  and  all  cases  tried  In 
civil  courts. 

Of  an  American  withdrawal.  Lam  says: 
•Personally,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing.  This  must  be  a  Vietnamese  war." 


The  government  in  Saigon  U  not  a  popular 
government.  It  is  basically  an  army  regime, 
and  the  people  universally  fear  the  army— 
any  army.  Hopes  that  the  cabinet  changes  In 
September  would  bring  Into  the  government 
a  broader  range  of  civilian  views  were  dashed 
by  the  appointment  of  a  right-wing  general 
as  prime  minister. 

The  real  power  behind  this  government  Is 
m  the  hands  of  the  generals,  and  Thleu  has 
constantly  resisted  American  pressure  to 
democratize  his  methods  and  broaden  his  po- 
litical base.  What  little  has  been  achieved  Is 
mainly  the  result  of  American  persuasion 
and  arm-twisting.  Ambassador  Bunker, 
Thleu's  confidant,  has  by  all  accounts  been 
superb  at  this.  But  It  has  not  been  enough. 
A  knowledgeable  American  in  Saigon  says  of 
Thleu.  "He  wouldn't  have  a  chance  in  hell  if 
the   Communists   weren't  pounding  at   the 

gates." 

The  Vletcong  obviously  want  to  avoid  an 
election,  even  if  internationally  supervised, 
that  would  be  managed  on  the  rice-roots 
level  by  province  chiefs,  district  chiefs,  sol- 
diers and  police  beholden  to  Thleu.  The  com- 
mon guess  in  Saigon  Is  that  the  Vletcong's 
I>rovlslonal  Revolutionary  Government 
would  win  20  to  25  percent  of  the  vote.  But 
since  Thleu  won  in  1967  with  only  35  percent, 
and  a  major  part  of  that  came  from  the  army 
and  the  bureaucracy,  he  has  little  margin  of 
safety.  With  the  PRG  putting  up  a  common 
front  and  the  Saigon  politicians  divided,  the 
political  struggle  threatens  to  be  as  hopeless 
as  the  military  one  has  been. 

Since  a  political  solution  that  will  leave 
South  Vietnam  non-Communist  is  so  iffy.  It's 
up  to  the  army,  the  Arvln,  to  hold  off  the 
Communists.  Crucial  is  the  speed  with  which 
the  Arvin  can  replace  the  GI's.  The  process 
of  preparing  the  Arvln  to  take  over  the  fight- 
ing is  what  we  mean  by  "Vletnamlzatlon." 
U.S.  officers  now  admit  that  one  of  the 
great  failures  of  our  military  effort  has  been 
our  neglect  of  the  Arvln.  The  result  of  this— 
plus  the  Arvln's  war  weariness,  corruption, 
low  pay  and  the  killing  off  of  many  of  the 
best  officers — is  an  army  that  Is  Incapable  of 
defending  its  country,  even  If  given  all  the 
benefits  of  the  United  States  technologj-. 

Says  one  American  general  In  a  position 
to  Judge,  "They'll  be  reasonably  self-suf- 
ficient in  tlme^three  years  from  now."  The 
question  Is,  can  we  wait? 

When  Vletnamlzatlon  started,  no  one  ex- 
pected to  prepare  the  Arvln  to  handle  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army.  The  hope  was  that, 
In  time,  it  could  stand  up  to  the  Vletcong. 
Now  the  Nixon  Administration  dreams  of 
preparing  the  Arvln  to  cope  with  the  NVA, 
too,  as  a  possible  alternative  to  mutual  with- 
drawal. 

Of  course,  even  if  a  cease-fire  or  peace  were 
arranged  and /or  American  forces  withdrawn, 
there  Is  no  way  to  insure  against  relnvaslon 
from  the  North  in  overwhelming  force 
months  after  we  go. 

Ironically,  the  greatest  American  hero  of 
the  war.  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  who 
commanded  our  forces  there  and  now  is  the 
US  Army's  Chief  of  Staff,  has  become  a 
scapegoat  in  Vietnam.  Some  American  officers 
who  want  to  keep  fighting  today  claim  that 
Westmoreland  fought  the  war  all  wrong, 
"clobbering  everything  In  sight"  In  World 
War  n  style  with  big  unit  battles  and  mas- 
sive air  support,  while  the  enemy  was  fighting 
a  seml-guerrllla  war. 

The  military  public  relations  people's  new 
hero  Is  Gen.  Crelghton  W.  Abrams,  the  able 
current  U  S.  military  commander,  whom  they 
love  to  call  ""The  Spoiler."  Abrams'  approach 
is  not  to  wait  until  the  enemy  has  massed 
but  to  hit  him  as  he  is  preparing  his  battle- 
field and  gathering  his  forces  from  his  head- 
quarters safely  out  of  reach  in  Cambodia. 

Abrams  told  me,  "There  is  a  limit  to  what 
the  United  States  can  do.  The  solution  here 
has  to  be  Vietnamese."  He  adds,  "I'm  in  favor 
of  taking  out  some  American  troops.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  helping  too  much." 


Yet,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Arvln  con- 
tinues to  need  a  great  deal  of  help.  It  has 
three  main  problems.  First,  it  is  hated  and 
feared  by  its  own  people.  One  American  offi- 
cial in  the  field  tells  how  a  Vietnamese 
Ranger  battalion,  supposedly  an  elite  unit, 
recently  went  through  a  village,  stealing 
chickens  and  belongings.  He  says  with  dis- 
gust, "You  don't  make  friends  that  way." 

Second,  a  tremendous  effort  is  needed  to 
train  the  Arvln's  officers  and  men  to  handle 
complex  weapons  and  communications  sys- 
tems, from  radios  to  helicopters  As  an  Amer- 
ican officer  told  me  sardonically,  "We'll  know 
we're  making  progress  when  we  can  get  a 
phone  call  to  the  Arvln  straight." 

Third — and  most  urgent  of  all — Is  the 
problem  of  leadership  American  observers 
say  the  Vietnamese,  when  properly  motivated 
and  led,  can  be  excellent  soldiers.  But  the 
Arvln's  officers  and  even  noncoms  are  too 
often  personally  overtunbitlous  and  corrupt. 
All  in  all.  I  return  from  Vietnam  this  time 
with  a  sense  of  hopelessness,  deeper  perhaps 
than  the  personal  despair  expressed  by  Look 
correspondent  Sam  Castan  before  he  was 
killed  in  combat  there  in  1966. 

Politically  and  militarily,  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  still,  after  all  these  years,  not  yet 
prepared  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  would 
cost  more  thousands  of  American  lives  to 
give  them  any  chance  to  do  so.  Now  that  our 
Government  no  longer  Judges  It  vital  to  our 
security  that  South  Vietnam  not  go  Com- 
munist, what  Justification  Is  there  for  fur- 
ther American  sacrifices? 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  the  price  of  keep- 
ing South  Vietnam  non-Communist  has  been 
raised  to  a  level  the  American  people  are  no 
longer  willing  to  pay.  That  is  a  realistic 
definition  of  defeat. 

If  we  learn  the  lesson  of  Vietnam— that 
American  power  has  its  limitations— this  war 
may  at  least  mark  the  end  of  an  era  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new.  less  punitive  and  more 
imaginative  role  In  the  world  for  the  United 
States. 


RELATIONSHIP    BETWEEN    AMERI- 
CAN      BAR      ASSOCIATION      AND 
PRESIDENT  NIXON 
Mr.    SCOTT.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RECORD  a  letter  from  Bernard  G.  Segal, 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, to  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

The  letter  is  in  answer  to  a  column 
entitled  "ABA  Waving  Nixon  Team  Pen- 
nant "  written  by  Mr.  Lyle  Denniston, 
and  published  in  the  Star  on  Friday. 
September  19.  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Bar  Association, 
Chicago.  III..  October  14. 196S. 
Mr.  LTLE  Denniston, 
The  Evening  Star, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Denniston:  My  attention  has 
been  called  to  your  recent  Washington  Close- 
Up  column  in  which  you  commented  on  the 
relationship  between  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  I  am  responding  In  the  Interest 
of  fairness  and  accuracy,  because  I  believe 
that  in  the  article  you  drew  certain  unwar- 
ranted conclusions,  and  that  the  article,  and 
especlallv  the  headline,  created  the  unjus- 
tified impression  that  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation had  departed  from  Its  traditional 
position  of  nonpartlsanship. 

The  facts  that  this  Association  is  adhering 
undevlatlngly  to  a  strict  policy  of  non- 
partisanship.  It  is  true  that  Its  work  In  the 
public  service  sphere  has  expanded  greatly 
in  the  past  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  for  ex- 
ample, in  behalf  of  the  effective  admlnHtra- 
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Hon  of  Juatloe  ln<4u<llng  Judicial  selection, 
crime  control,  electoral  reform,  and  legal 
aervlcea  to  the  poor.  There  la  an  inevitable 
convergence  of  Interest*  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  national  organization  of 
the  legal  profeeelon  In  theae  and  other  areas 
of  common  reeponrfblllty. 

This  Association  has  worked  cloeely  and 
harmoniously  for  many  years  with  sruccessive 
national  administrations  of  both  parties. 
This  has  been  particularly  true  in  the  last 
four  admlnlstratiotis — two  Democratic  amd 
two  Republican.  Tae  pattern  has  been  one  of 
cooperative  action  in  problem  areas  of 
mutual  concern  to  the  legal  profession  and 
the  government,  and  at  no  time  has  there 
been  any  thought  or  suggeetlon  of  partisan 
purposes  on  the  patt  of  ABA. 

The  more  than  140.000  members  of  the 
Association  represant  every  shade  of  polit- 
ical opinion.  Partisanship  has  no  place 
either  in  the  objectives  or  in  the  policy- 
making of  the  Association.  Throughout  its 
history  the  ofBcers,  members  of  the  Board  of 
Oovemors,  and  niembers  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  have  aome  from  both  major 
parties.  J 

Your  article  is,  olj  course,  correct  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  apftointed  to  responsible  gov- 
ernment poets  a  large  number  of  lawyers, 
many  o^  .vhom  we^e  drawn  from  among  the 
thcusan,48.  of  AB/^  members  active  in  the 
Association's  profeMlonal  and  public  activi- 
ties. But  this  haa  also  been  true  of  prior 
Presidents.  Historltally.  Presidents  have  re- 
lied heavily  upon  legally  trained  apjjointees 
in  filling  Importaat  executive  and  adminis- 
trative posts  and  is  the  membership  of  our 
Association  has  coiitlnued  to  grow — currently 
at  the  rate  of  approximately  1.000  per 
month — more  and  more  of  these  have  come 
from  the  ranks  od  our  leaders.  In  the  Con- 
gress, a  count  of  a  few  years  ago  showed  that 
sixty-seven  of  th*  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  |i  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Reoresentatives  were  lawyers, 
many  of  them  active  In  the  organized  Bar. 

We  were  most  appreciative  of  President 
Nixon's  telegram  tjo  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Bar,  Association  in  Dallas,  in 
which  he  praised  |  the  public  contributions 
of  the  Associatloil.  But  I  believe  that  the 
concliision  you  diaw  from  the  telegram  is 
conclxisively  negated  by  the  fact  that  similsir 
messages  were  alto  received  in  person  at 
prior  Annual  Meetings  from  President  Elsen- 
hower and  President  Johnson  and  by  tele- 
gram from  President  Kennedy. 

In  1965,  General  Eisenhower  In  addressing 
the  Association  in|  Philadelphia  said: 

"To  the  officers  ^nd  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Associatlt>n,  I  express  my  grateful 
acknowledgement  of  the  assistance  they  have 
rendered  as  a  public  service  in  aiding  me  and 
my  trusted  advise^  in  the  review  of  profes- 
sional qualiflcatldns  of  individuals  under 
consideration  for  Judicial  positions.  You  have 
helped  secure  Judges  who.  I  believe,  will 
serve  In  the  tradition  of  John  Marshall." 

He  added  his  ptaise  for  the  initiative  the 
ABA  had  taken  oil  an  international  basis  in 
the  search  for  wo^ld  peace  under  law. 

In  1961.  a  telegram  to  the  ABA  Annual 
Meeting,  President  Kennedy  said: 

"I  want  to  expi^ess  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion for  the  uselTul  assistance  which  the 
Judiciary  commltQee  of  your  Association  .  .  . 
is  rendering  to  the  Attorney  General  In 
evaluating  the  qiiallflcatlons  for  candidates 
for  Judicial  appoUfttment." 

He  commende<|  the  Association  for  Its 
"valuable  studies  to  the  field  of  equal  Justice 
and  equal  treatment  for  minority  groups, 
organized  crime,  and  Juvenile  delinquency", 
expressed  confldeace  that  it  would  "rise  to 
these  challenges  and  these  opportunities", 
and  asked  it  "to  continue  the  fine  work  of 
this  Association  iq  its  activities  with  lawyers 
throughout  the  wbrld  toward  promoting  in- 
creased respect  for  law  In  international 
matters. " 


On  May  21,  1968,  President  Johnson,  in  a 
pwepared  statement  read  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Federal  Judiciary  at  a  meeting  in  the  White 
House,  first  thanked  the  group  "for  what  you 
are  doing  for  your  country";  then  sptAe  of 
the  "veiTT  rewarding  association"  with  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Federal  Judiciary 
whose  suggestions  and  Judgments  on  poten- 
tial nominees  to  the  Federal  Bench,  he  said. 
he  gave  "the  closest  attention,  and  the  most 
serious  consideration",  and  added: 

"It  is  very  clear  to  all  of  us  here  that  you 
have  taken  your  responsibilities  with  the 
serious  concern  that  they  deserve,  striving 
to  l)e  fair,  striving  to  serve  the  law  and  the 
country  and  the  President." 

After  listing  a  whole  series  of  matters  in 
which  he  said  that  he  had  received  effective 
objective  help  of  the  ABA,  the  President  con- 
cluded: 

"I  have  drawn  from  you  both  strength  and 
comfort.  Your  counsel  has  been  wise  and 
your  attitude  has  been  cooperative.  I  want  to 
pay  you  all  the  tribute  that  I  know  how  to 
pay  this  morning,  and  say  again,  thank  you 
very  much  for  what  you  have  done." 

You  correctly  reported  that  I  do  not  regard 
the  assessment  of  the  qualifications  of  per- 
sons under  consideration  for  nomination  as 
Federal  Judges  by  the  ABA  Committee  as  a 
■  veto  power".  The  Committee  never  proposes 
anyone  for  Judicial  appointment.  Its  sole 
function  is  to  investigate  and  report  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  the  qualifications 
of  those  persons  whose  names  are  submitted 
to  the  Committee  by  that  Department.  Al- 
most always,  more  than  one  name  Is  sub- 
mitted for  each  Judicial  vacancy  that  occurs. 
The  Association  acts  in  its  professional  ca- 
pacity as  the  conduit  for  the  opinion,  sifted 
and  weighed  and  objectively  appraised,  of  a 
cross-section  of  the  Judges  and  lawyers  of  the 
community  in  which  the  person  under  inves- 
tigation practices  or  presides  as  a  Judge.  The 
strength  of  the  Committee  is  the  quality  and 
the  fairness  of  its  investigation  and  reports. 
You  state  that  the  present  administration 
has  given  the  ABA  Committee  "a  more  cer- 
tain clearance  authority  than  It  has  ever  had 
before."  I  point  out  that  In  the  administra- 
tions of  Presidents  Elsenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson,  every  Supreme  Court  appMDint- 
ment  beginning  with  that  of  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan  was  submitted  to  the  Committee. 
For  reasons  which  he  stated  at  length,  first 
at  a  press  conference,  and  later  at  a  meeting 
with  the  ABA  Board  of  Governors  and  the 
ABA  Judiciary  Committee,  President  Nixon 
decided  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  his 
three  predecessors  In  this  respect.  In  every 
other  regard  the  system  Is  functioning  high- 
ly satisfactorily:  the  appointments  of  Judges 
In  the  United  States  Courts  of  Appeals  and 
District  Courts  have,  during  the  present  ad- 
ministration, been  of  a  very  high  order:  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  and  their  staffs, 
with  the  Committee  has  been  excellent  But 
the  system  is  not  operating  any  differently  In 
any  significant  way  from  that  In  which  It 
has  been  operating  at  least  since  1957. 

Referring  to  the  creation  by  the  Associa- 
tion In  August  of  the  Commission  on  Campxis 
Government  and  Student  Dissent,  the  arti- 
cle states  that  this  step  was  taken  "to  help 
get  the  administration  'off  the  hook'  on  the 
problem  of  campus  unrest."  Actually,  genesis 
of  the  program  goes  back  to  a  period  before 
the  election  of  President  Nixon.  As  early 
as  May  1968,  In  an  address  I  delivered  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Atlanta  Bar  As- 
sociation In  Atlanta,  I  emphasized  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  legal  profession  and  partic- 
ularly the  American  Bar  Association  to  be- 
come active  in  this  very  matter  and  ex- 
pressly urged  that  the  ABA  had  a  duty  to 
make  the  kind  of  study  and  investigation 
that  is  now  under  way.  I  spoke  to  the  same 
general  effect  in  other  addresses  around  the 
country,  in  press  conferences,  and  in  tele- 


vision Interviews.  You  state  that  my  purpose 
In  appointing  my  predecessor  as  ABA  Presi- 
dent, William  T.  Goseett,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  was  to  insure  that  the  Com- 
mission "would  have  prestige."  I  agree  that 
Mr.  Gossett  brings  prestige  to  the  project 
as  do  the  other  members  of  the  Commission. 
The  reason  I  selected  Mr.  Gossett,  In  addition 
to  my  confidence  In  his  ability,  was  that  he, 
too,  had  demonstrated  his  belief  In  the  ur- 
gency and  usefulness  of  this  type  of  project 
and  had  spoken  on  numerous  occasions  to 
this  effect. 

In  conclusion,  over  a  period  of  years  the 
activities  of  the  Amoclatlon  have  been  di- 
rected Increasingly  to  meeting  the  public  re- 
sponalbUltles  that  are  within  the  competence 
of  lawyers.  There  Is  much  more  that  needs 
to  be  done.  Obviously,  these  activities  entail 
cooperation  with  Federal  agencies  working  on 
these  same  problems.  The  Association's  co- 
operation with  the  present  administration  Is 
comparable  in  kind  and  degree  with  that  ex- 
tended to  Its  predecessors. 

As  a  reporter  of  high  professional  stature 
and  Integrity,  you  will,  I  am  confident,  wel- 
come these  observations  offered  for  your  In- 
formation and  for  the  record. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bebnard  G.  Segal 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  YAR- 
BOROUGH  BEFORE  NATIONAL 
FEDERATION  OF  LICENSED  PRAC- 
TICAL     NURSES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  29  of  this  year,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough)  was  the  keynote  speaker 
at  the  20th  Anniversary  Convention  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Licensed 
Practical  Nurses  held  in  Chicago,  111.  It 
was  an  excellent  address,  one  which 
commended  the  licensed  pi-actical  and 
vocational  nurses  of  the  Nation  for  the 
invaluable  services  they  are  providing. 

In  addition  Senator  Yarborough  dram- 
atized the  urgent  need  to  provide  ade- 
quate incentives  to  induce  more  women 
to  enter  the  nursing  profession.  As  the 
Senator's  remarks  pointed  out,  by  1975 
we  will  experience  a  grave  shortage  of 
nearly  a  quarter-of-a-mlllion  practical 
and  vocational  nurses  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  commend  the 
address  to  all  Americans  who,  like  my- 
self, are  deeply  concerned  by  the  medical 
manpower  shortages  developing  in  this 
country.  Therefore,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  from  Senator 
Yarborough 's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bedside  Nursing:   Key  to  Expanded 

Health   Care 
(By  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough) 

(Excerpts  from  speech  of  Senator  Ralph 
W.  Yarborough  at  the  National  Convention 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Licensed 
Practical  Nurses.  Chicago.  Illinois.  10:30 
a.m.  on  Monday,  September  29,  1969) 

Mad  an)  President.  Fellow  Americans: 
Congratluatlons  to  your  Federation  of 
Licensed  Practical  Vocational  Nurses  on  your 
20th  Anniversary  Convention.  Prom  a  small 
beginning  a  fifth  of  a  century  ago.  you  have 
become  a  strong  national  organization.  But 
ten  years  from  now,  jrou  will  look  back  on 
your  present  organization  as  a  smaU  one. 
You  have  now  proven  yourselves,  your  value. 
and  the  great  need  of  the  country  for  your 
trained  skill.  Schools  have  opened  to  you, 
hospitals,  nursing  homee,  all  kinds  of  health 
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centers  cry  out  for  your  aid,  and  you  meet 
today  to  prepare  for  a  far,  far  greater  score 
of  y«ir».  than  this  very  Important  milestone 
vou  mark  today. 

A  rising  demand  for  medical  care  has  made 
this  "A  Time  for  Action"  for  all  medical 
professions,  and  I  commend  you  for  making 
this  the  theme  of  your  convention. 

This  growing  need  for  care  and  facilities  is 
already  producing  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  health  care,  and  will  cause  greater 
changes  in  the  future.  One  change  has  been 
an  expansion  of  the  unit  of  care  from  the 
hospital  alone  to  extended  care,  home  care, 
outpatient  care,  rehabUltation,  psychiatric 
and  social  services,  prevention,  diagnostic 
services,  and  health  education. 

No  longer  does  "medical  care"  mean  only 
urgent,  emergency  treatment  at  a  hospital. 
Today,  that  is  only  one  element.  Today,  we 
are  moving  rapidly  Into  treatment  of  chronic 
Illnesses,  especially  of  the  elderiy.  Alcoholism 
is  finally  receiving  the  attention  it  deeervee 
as  a  chronic  lUnese.  Out-patient  care,  clinics, 
home  care  and  nursing  homes  are  developing 
as  alternatives  to  a  hospital  stay.  In  the  caee 
of  home  care,  outpatient  care,  nursing  home 
care  and  other  new  types  of  care  in  addition 
to  the  conventional  hospital,  you  are  the  first 
line  of  defense  against  the  charge  of  no  help 
for  the  ill  and  afflicted. 

.-Vside  from  a  shortage  of  facilities,  the 
limiting  factor  in  expansion  of  all  these 
health  services  Is  the  shortage  of  trained 
manpower.  These  forms  of  care  depend  heav- 
ily upon  the  bedside  nurse.  That  is  what  you 
are.  Your  numbers  can  multiply  many  times 
over  the  services  of  one  doctor,  dentist,  and 
registered  nurse.  That  is  why  the  practical 
nurse  or  vocational  nurse  has  become  a  key 
to  more  and  t)etter  health  care. 


SHORTAGE    OF    MEDICAL    MANPOWER 

We  need  50,000  more  physicians  than  we 
now  have,  and  80.000  more  registered  niuses. 
But  hospitals  are  the  largest  employers  of 
practical  or  vocational  nurses,  and  they  need 
40.000  more  to  provide  the  best  care.  The  need 
for  practical  and  vocational  nurses  in  ex- 
tended care  facilities  is  even  more  dramatic. 
In  1966,  they  employed  33,600  practical 
nurses  and  needed  almost  10,000  more.  That 
Is  a  current  shortage  of  some  50,000  practical 
and  vocational  nurses  needed  now.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Health  Manpower  In  the  PubUc 
Health  Services  estimates  that  by  1975.  the 
.shortage  will  reach  246.000  of  practical  and 
vocational  nurses.  Yours  is  a  profession 
where  there  will  never  be  unemployment; 
there  is  a  permanent  shortage  of  people  to 
fill  a  growing  number  of  Jobs. 

For  too  long,  the  field  of  medical  manpower 
has  ignored  the  education  of  practical  nurses. 
But  recently  Congress  has  awakened  and  pro- 
vided for  them  In  vocational  education,  and 
27  000  were  graduated  from  vocational  classes 
in  1968  from  1,150  Identifiable  courses  of 
practical  or  vocational  nursing.  I  am  proud 
that  In  my  State  of  Texas.  22  of  our  Junior 
colleges  have  programs  of  vocational  nursing, 
as  It  Is  called  under  the  laws  of  Texas,  where 
vocational  or  practical  nursing  is  given  status 
under  the  law. 

Your  role  in  the  health  team  will  also  come 
under  study  when  my  Health  Subcommittee 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
10  be  Chairman,  takes  up  manpower  train- 
ing in  the  alUed  health  naanpower  education 
program. 

NEED  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  RBCOGNTnON 
AND  IDENTTTT 

Another  point  at  which  your  Identity 
needs  to  be  recognized  Is  In  the  Federal  Civil 
Service.  Present  designation  of  "nursing  as- 
sistant" by  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  is 
undergoing  revision.  A  tentative  draft  of  a 
new  Job  standard  for  a  "patient  care  tech- 
nician" is  under  study.  But  both  terms  avoid 
a  clear  description  of  licensed  practical  or 
vocational  nurses,  and  lump  them  with  un- 
licensed people.  The  Commission  Informs  me 


that  the  whole  matter  U  stUl  being  explored. 
By  recognizing  the  existence  of  your  voca- 
tion   the   government   could   help   advance 
your  standing  as  a  full  partner  In  the  medi- 
cal team.  The  growing  Importance  of  your 
profession  dtanands  that  the  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice   Commission   recognize   your   profession 
and  give  it  the  status  It  deserves.  Just  as  col- 
leges   Junior  colleges,  hospitals  and  commu- 
nltv  'colleges  and  the  medical  profession  al- 
ready  have.   The   Civil    Service   Commission 
should  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Continuing   education   in  nursing  Is  an- 
other means  of  upgrading  your  vocational 
standing.  Practical  nurses  licensed  by  waiver 
need  to  be   brought   up  to  full   credential 
status  so  they  can  serve  as  charge  nurses  m 
Medicare  institutions.  In  Its  report  last  year, 
the   Senate   Finance   Conunlttee   urged   the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare— 
"to  encourage  and  assist  programs  designed 
to  upgrade  the  capabilities  of  those  who  are 
not    now    sufllclentiy    skilled    to    qualify    In 
health  occupations  now  in  short  supply,  but 
who  could  perform  adequately  with  relatively 
little  additional  training." 

Pursuant  to  this,  the  National  Licensed 
Practical  Nurse  Education  Foundation  has  a 
$27  000  grant  from  HEW  to  study  means  of 
continuing  education  for  practical  nurses. 
One  of  its  major  purposes  Is  to  help  bring 
waiver  licensed  Practical-Vocational  Nurses 
to  full  credential  status. 

All  of  us  who  devote  time  and  thought  to 
improving  medical  care  need  to  give  more 
time  and  thought  to  expanding  your  num- 
bers, enlarging  your  capabilities,  and  using 
vour  dedication  and  knowledge  more  effec- 
tively. The  sick  and  suffering  cannot  do 
without  you. 
President  Kennedy  said  In  1961 : 
"As  long  as  people  are  stricken  by  a  disease 
which  we  have  the  ability  to  prevent  as  long 
as  people  are  chained  by  a  disability  which 
can  be  reversed,  as  long  as  needless  death 
takes  Its  toll,  then  American  health  vrtll  be 
unfinished  business." 

None  of  us  has  a  more  enobllng  service  to 
contribute  than  our  efforts  to  finish  this  un- 
finished business.  To  care  for  the  ill,  the  sick 
the  afflicted  and  the  disabled  is  the  greatest 
charity.  Nursing  Is   the  noblest  profession 
calling  for  greater  compassion,  concern,  ana 
tender  care  than  any  other.  You  have  chosen 
God's  work  on  earth  as  your  own.  The  care 
vou  give  vrtll  return  to  you  riches  of  the  soul 
and  the  spirit  In  addition  to  the  material 
reward  for  the  time  expended.  But  your  serv- 
ice vrith  your  soul  and  spirit  is  something 
more  precious  than  Jewels  and  money,  some- 
thing not  purchaseable,  and  that  is  the  serv- 
ice  which  sets  your  profession  apart  from 
all  others.  I  honor  your  dedication. 
God  Bless  You. 


tains  a  resolution  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Jewish  Federation-Council  of 
Greater  Los  Angeles.  Believing  that  many 
Americans  will  join  in  the  expression  of 
that  advertisement,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thank   You.   Mr.   PREsroENT 

WE  COMMEND  YOU  FOR  YOUR  EFFORTS  TO 
BRING  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  NATIONS  TO- 
GETHER   IN    SEARCH    OF    PEACE 


Resolution 
Whereas,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel.  Her 
Excellency  Golda  Melr.  has  now  completed 
her  offlcial  visit  to  the  United  States  for 
historic  and  meaningful  diflc\isslone  with 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  and 

Whereas.  President  Nixon,  by  the  cordiality 
of  his  reception  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  and  by  his  expressed  sym- 
pathy for  the  attainment  of  Israel's  legiti- 
mate aspirations,  has  evidenced  his  deep 
concern  for  the  continued  development  of  a 
secure  and  progressive  State  of  Israel  which 
seeks  peaceful  coexistence  with  her  neighbor- 
ing States. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved:  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Jewish  Federation- 
Cotindl  of  Greater  Los  Angeles,  on  behalf  of 
its  organized  Jewish  Community,  does  hereby 
express  Its  slncerest  appreciation  to  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  and  warmly  conunends  his 
Administration  for  Its  efforts  In  bringing  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  East  together  in  order 
to  achieve  a  Just  and  lasting  Peace. 

As  concerned  Americans  we  are  thankful 
that  President  Nixon  is  dealing  with  the 
volatile  problems  of  the  Middle  East  in  a 
positive  manner.  His  determination  to  help 
the  nations  in  the  area  make  peace  among 
themselves  will  make  the  ultimate  peace  a 
lasting  one  and  will  never  call  for  commit- 
ting one  American  soldier  to  the  task  of 
preserving  freedom.  President  Nixon's  bold 
stance  makes  America  a  true  leader  for  world 
peace. 

Signed  by  the  following: 
Ammon   Barnes.  Beveriy  Hills,  California 
Dr.  Eliot  Corday,  Beverly  HlUs.  California. 
Theodore  E.  Cummlngs,  Loe  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. , 
Stanley  Goldblum,  Beveriy  Hills,  CaUfornia. 
Taft   B.    Schreiber.    Universal    City,    Cali- 
fornia.                                            ,       _,  ,,,„_„,„ 
Samuel  Schulman,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


RECENT  VISIT  TO  UNITED  STATES 

BY      PRIME      MINISTER      GOLDA 

MEIR,  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
certain  that  citizens  across  Amenca 
were  pleased,  as  was  I,  by  the  cordial 
welcome  which  our  Nation  gave  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Israel,  Her  Excellency 
Golda  Meir,  during  her  recent  visit  to 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  by  the  ob- 
viously constructive  results  of  that  visit 
in  contributing  to  a  sincere  understand- 
ing between  our  two  nations  and  to  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  problems  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Because  we  can  be  proud  oi  tne 
knowledgeable  and  dignified  approach 
of  our  President  in  his  meetings  with 
Mrs.  Meir,  I  was  deeply  gratified  to  see 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  October  28 
an  advertisement  thanking  the  President 
for  his  efforts.  The  advertisement  con- 


FORMER     DEFENSE     DEPARTMENT 

OFFICIAL  POINTS  THE  WAY  OUT 

OP  VIETNAM 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday's Washington  Post  contains  a 
most  perceptive  and  valuable  analysis  of 
our  current  dilemma  in  Vietnam. 

Mr  Townsend  Hoopes,  who  served  in 
the  Defense  Department  from  January 
1965  until  February  1969.  the  period 
which  embraces  the  major  escalation  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  has  authored  a  new 
book  entitled  "The  Umits  of  Interven- 
tion." 

The  Washington  Post  has  wisely  re- 
printed the  epilogue  of  this  book,  setting 
forth  Mr.  Hoopes'  views  on  our  current 
problem  in  Vietnam  and  the  alternatives 
that  are  ahead  of  us.  The  course  which 
he  recommends  is  one  that  I  have  tried 
to  spell  out  as  best  I  could  for  many 
months.  It  calls  for  the  disengagement  of 
American  forces  on  a  much  more  rapid 
time  schedule  than  the  administration 
now  seems  to  have  in  mind. 
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decision   of   Ma 
piled  by  a  Presld 
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I  ask  unar^mous  consent  that  Mr. 
Hoopes'  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  and  I  aarnestly  hope  that 
every  Member  lof  the  Congress  will  read 
it. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows :  I 

Our  Only  Out  in  Vietnam 
(By  "fownsend  Hoopes) 
(  Note. — Hoopis  served  In  the  Pentagon 
from  January,  |965.  to  last  February,  first 
as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  sicurlty  Affairs  and  then  as 
Under  Secretary  [of  the  Air  Force.  The  follow- 
ing Is  excerpted  from  the  epilogue  to  his 
new  book  "The  4.1mlts  of  Intervention,"  pub- 
lished by  David  [McKay  Co..  and  Is  reprinted 
by  arrangement  with  David  McKay  Co.,  Inc. 
1969  by  Towns ei^d  Hoopes.) 

months  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
am  April  1.  1968.  to  Jan.  20, 
am  policy  struggle  between 
Ithln  the  U.S.  government 
unabated,  even  though  the 
<ch  31.  had  they  been  ap- 
ent  who  meant  what  he  said, 
fesolved  It  In  favor  of  the 
moderates.  As  It  Iwas.  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  promptly  endorsed  the  decisions 
5ld  pufnew  Umiis  on  the  debate. 

To  WashlngtcM's  surprise.  North  Vietnam 
responded  quickly  and  affirmatively  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  mew  call  for  negotiations,  ac- 
cepting the  halrioaf  of  a  partial  bombing 
halt  as  an  adeouate  basis  for  preliminary 
talks  while  adding  the  significant  caveat  that 
the  Initial  meetttig  could  have  only  one  pur- 
pose— to  determine  how  and  when  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  was  to  be  totally 
stopped.  Becausq  Hanoi's  acceptance  Included 
the  essential  element  of  face-to-face  con- 
tacts, the  administration  was  hardly  In  a 
position  to  refuse,  and  so  had  to  take  the 
caveat  as  well. 

But  there  was  Immediate  evidence  of  con- 
fusion and  thinly  veiled  discord  Inside  the 
administration.  1  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
and  Presidential  Assistant  Walt  Rostow  tried 
to  slow  down  and.  If  possible,  avoid  alto- 
gether the  kind  of  Initial  talks  proposed  by 
North  Vietnam.  Rusk,  who  was  In  New  Zea- 
land attending  %  closed  meeting  of  SEATO 
foreign  ministers  at  the  time  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech,  n  portedly  told  his  colleagues 
that  neither  thu  neutralization  of  Vietnam 
nor  a  coalition  government  was  a  workable 
solution.  RetunlLng  promptly  to  Waahlng- 


ton,    he     lost 
dent  his  general 
emphasizing  the 
and   denigrating 
bombing  halt 


Ho    time    In     making    evi- 

dlstaste  for  the  enterprise, 

limited  purpose  of  the  talks 

the   possibility   of  a   total 


MCSICAI.    CHAIRS 


On  April  3,  tie  United  States  had  offered 
Geneva  as  the  iilte  for  Initial  talks.  North 
Vietnam,  In  Its  response,  had  proposed  the 
Cambodian  capital  of  Phnom  Penh.  Although 
the  President  hi.d  repeatedly  said  he  would 
"meet  anywhen ,  at  any  time" — most  re- 
cently In  his  speech  of  March  31 — the  ad- 
ministration qu  Ickly  refused  Hanoi's  pro- 
posal. 

On  April  9.  tihe  United  States  proposed 
Vientiane,  Ran  soon.  Djakarta  and  New 
Delhi.  On  April  11,  Hanoi  proposed  Warsaw, 
which  had  been  the  site  of  desultory  but  un- 
disturbed U.S. -Chinese  diplomatic  exchanges 
for  a  number  of 'years.  This,  too,  the  Admin- 
istration refuseq.  When  Hanoi  reiterated  its 
preference  for  Warsaw  and  lobbied  in  the 
world  press,  Washington  thereupon  trotted 
out  a  further  counterproposal  consisting  of 
cities:  Colombo,  Tokyo,  Ka- 
Rawalplndl,  Kuala  Lum- 


an  additional  10 
bul,   KatamandTj 


pur,   Rome.   Brussels,  Helsinki   and  Vienna. 


On  May  3,  North 
By  this  time, 
travesty,    with 


Vietnam  proposed  Paris, 
the  matter  had  become  a 
■he    Amierican    and    foreign 


press  charging  the  U.S.  government  with 
"bsul  faith"  and  "quibbling."  The  unedlfy- 
ing  spectacle  of  the  American  President 
chivying  Hanoi  on  a  location  for  the  talks 
after  having  told  the  world  several  dozen 
times  that  he  set  no  conditions  on  the  time 
and  place  of  negotiations  was  painful  in  De- 
fense Secretary  Clark  Clifford's  memory. 

He  has  opposed  Phnom  Penh  on  the 
grounds  that  it  afforded  inadequate  com- 
munications facilities,  but  he  saw  no  objec- 
tion to  Warsaw  and  told  the  President  so. 
When  I>arls  was  finally  agreed  upon,  the 
President  took  credit  for  it  and  lectured 
Clifford  as  follows:  "You've  got  to  stand  up 
to  the  Communists  and  not  give  In  even  on 
minor  points;  that's  how  we  got  Paris.  You 
wanted  to  give  them  Warsaw,  etc."  Clifford 
got  that  LBJ  speech  at  least  ten  times,  but 
declined  to  respond  because  the  issue  seemed 
to  him  dc  minimus. 

This  fight  over  where  to  talk  was  merely 
the  opening  skirmish  in  the  renewed  con- 
flict between  the  opposed  coalitions  within 
the  administration.  The  President's  speech 
had  brought  momentary  harmony  based.  It 
was  apparent  in  retrospect,  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  hard-liners  that  Hanoi  would 
give  a  negative  response,  thus  creating  a 
situation  in  which  all  Issues  dealt  with  In 
the  reappredsal  could  be  reop>ened. 

Emerging  from  a  Senate  committee  hear- 
ing In  mid-April,  Rusk  said  he  had  seen  "no 
evidence  of  restraint"  by  the  other  side  and 
emphasized  that  infiltration  was  continuing 
"perhaps  at  an  increasing  rate."  Gen.  Max- 
well Taylor  was  soon  sending  "Innumerable 
memoranda"  to  the  President  telling  him 
how  serious  were  the  military  consequences 
of  the  partial  bombing  halt.  Rostow  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  taking  a  similar 
line. 

In  early  June,  when  enemy  rockets  were 
falling  again  on  Saigon,  Ambassador  Ells- 
worth Bunker  urged  retaliatory  bombing  at- 
tacks on  Hanoi.  In  the  other  side,  Clifford 
in  Washington  and  Averell  Harrlman  and 
Cyrus  Vance  in  Paris  pressed  hard  for  a  total 
bombing  halt  and  thus  a  a  beginning  of  sub- 
stantive talks. 

The  hard-liners  were  soon  arguing  that 
Hanoi's  affirmative  response  showed  that 
North  Vietnam  was  all  but  beaten;  that  Its 
coming  to  Paris  reflected  the  crushing  mili- 
tary defeats  administered  by  American  fire- 
power In  the  post-Tet  period.  With  a  little 
more  delay  and  stonewalling  so  the  argu- 
ment ran,  and  with  steady  military  pressure, 
the  United  States  could  soon  have  Hanoi 
over  a  barrel  and  could  thus  negotiate  on 
far  more  favorable  terms. 

That  the  renewal  of  these  discredited  argu- 
ments had  any  force  at  all  was  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  the  President  himself  re- 
mained Instinctively  disposed  toward  mili- 
tary victory  and  opposed  to  compromise.  In 
March,  he  had  been  reluctantly  persuaded  of 
the  need  to  take  dramatic  steps  toward  de- 
escalation  and  disengagement  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Clifford,  Dean  Acheson  and  others 
and  by  the  irresistible  pressure  of  events.  In 
April  and  May,  it  was  clear  that  his  conver- 
sion had  been,  at  most,  intellectual  but  never 
visceral;  his  continued  susceptibility  to 
hard-line  arguments  during  the  spring,  sum- 
mer and  fall  amounted  to  serious  backsliding 
from  the  major  implications  of  the  March 
31  decisions  and  produced  an  official  U.S. 
posture  of  acute  ambivalence. 

He  understood  that  domestic  political  real- 
ities would  not  sustain  a  policy  of  renewed 
escalation  of  the  bombing  or  any  significant 
reinforcement  of  U.S.  ground  troops,  but  he 
remained  receptive  to  the  idea  that  the  en- 
emy could  be  worn  down  by  sustained  mili- 
tary pressure  even  within  the  newly  estab- 
lished limits  on  resources. 

The  Johnson  administration  thus  never 
acquired  the  necessary  unity  to  redefine  the 
U.S.  political  objective  In  Vietnam  in  the 
context  of  the  post-Tet  realities.  Until  Oc- 
tober,  when  Clifford,   Harriman  and  Vance 


succeeded  in  bringing  off  a  total  bombing 
halt,  the  bombing  effort  was  not  really  cur- 
tailed but  only  geographically  rearranged: 
statistically,  there  was  an  intensification.  On 
the  groimd.  Gen.  Crelghton  Abrams  made  a 
number  of  sensible  adjustments,  including 
a  greater  emphasis  on  protecting  the  p>opu- 
lated  areas  and  undertaking  fewer  cavalier 
sallies  to  the  uninhabited  borderlands,  but 
these  changes  hardly  constituted  a  dramatic 
new  strategy  born  of  the  knowledge  that 
search-and-destroy  had  failed.  They  refiected 
primarily  the  fact  that  additional  forces 
could  no  longer  be  obtained  merely  by  tele- 
phoning the  White  House. 

A    RELUCTANT    HALT 

The  President  told  Clifford  in  the  autumn 
that  his  primary  purpose  was  now  to  leave 
his  successor  with  "the  best  possible  military 
posture  In  Vietnam."  Clifford  argued  that, 
for  the  sake  of  the  President's  ultimate 
standing  before  the  bar  of  history,  he  ought 
to  want  something  much  broader  and  more 
pKJsltive,  namely,  to  leave  his  successor  "an 
ongoing,  substantive  negotiation  firmly  com- 
mitted to  ending  the  war  and  reducing  the 
American  Involvement  in  Vietnam." 

The  President  was  finally  willing  to  accept 
a  total  bombing  halt  In  late  October,  but  In 
November  and  December  he  was  still  listen- 
ing to  the  siren  song  of  those  who  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  prospect  of  resolving  the 
conflict  by  military  pressure.  He  was  listen- 
ing despite  evidence  that  the  enemy's  deter- 
mination to  flght  seemed  unimpaired  and 
that  his  capacity  to  regenerate  his  forces  re- 
mained significant. 

As  the  Administration  left  office,  therefore, 
ambivalence  remained  at  the  very  heart  of 
its  Vietnam  policy.  Were  we  in  Paris  to  nego- 
tiate a  political  compromise  on  the  clearly 
siccepted  premise  that  military  victory  was 
infeaslble?  Or  were  we  there  to  stonewall 
Hanoi  in  the  belief  that,  given  enough  time, 
we  could  grind  out  something  resembling  a 
military  victory  in  South  Vietnam  and  thus 
avoid  the  dangers,  and  the  further  affronts 
to  our  prestige,  that  would  attend  a  com- 
promise political  settlement?  There  were  no 
clear  answers  to  these  questions. 

At  this  writing  (early  August,  1969),  the 
answers  to  these  questions  are  only  a  little 
clearer.  President  Nixon  is  on  record  as  be- 
lieving there  can  be  no  military  solution, 
but  large  murky  patches  remain  on  the  fabric 
of  American  policy  In  Vietnam.  Perhaps  un- 
derstandably, Mr.  Nixon  has  insisted  on  going 
through  the  whole  painful  learning  process 
at  first  hand:  In  any  event,  he  has  thus  far 
declined  to  come  down  firmly  on  a  clear-cut 
course  of  action  and  has  maneuvered  skill- 
fully, yet  with  Increasing  evidence  of  im- 
provisation, to  avoid  a  fateful  choice. 

The  choice,  basically.  Is  between  trying  yet 
again  to  strengthen  and  salvage  the  Thieu 
regime  for  the  sake  of  a  gradual,  far  from 
complete  but  hopefully  honorable  American 
disengagement  from  a  war  that  might.  In 
such  circumstances,  continue  for  years  to 
come;  and  casting  that  government  aside  for 
the  sake  of  a  fairly  quick,  f)robably  unpalat- 
able political  settlement  which  would,  how- 
ever. p)ermit — Indeed  require — the  prompt 
and  complete  withdrawal  of  American  forces. 
The  Nixon  administration  has  not  yet  bitten 
the  bullet;  In  fact.  It  seems  to  be  pursuing 
a  deliberately  hedged  policy  of  carrot  and 
stick. 

The  carrot  elements  are  embodied  In  the 
formal  U.S.  propxjsal  of  May  14  that  the 
"major  portion"  of  all  foreign  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  be  withdrawn  within  12  months: 
the  remaining  "non-South  Vietnamese 
forces"  would  thereafter  retire  to  base  areas, 
thereby  creating  a  de  facto  cease-fire  and 
setting  the  stage  for  International  super- 
vised elections.  The  stick  elements  are  em- 
bodied in  a  supposedly  tough  alternative 
aimed  at  threatening  the  enemy  with  the 
grim  prosp>ect  of  interminable  war  through 
a  combination  of  strengthening  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  and  withdrawing  enough 
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US  forces  to  assure  that  American  public 
opinion  will  support  the  continued  Partici- 
pation of  the  remainder  for  an  Indefinite 
period.  This  alternative  is  knovm  as  Vlet- 
namizatlon." 

The  Nixon  administration  appears  to  be 
experimenting  with  various  combinations  of 
cam)t  and  stick— tabling  presumably  gen- 
erous offers  in  Paris  while  exerting  "maxi- 
mum military  pressure"  in  South  Vietnam 
in  an  effort  to  enlarge  the  area  of  Saigon  s 
control  before  the  onset  of  significant  U.S. 
force  withdrawals.  ^    ^  ,        * 

The  result  thus  far  Is  continued  stalemate 
in  Vietnam,  and  deepening  deadlock  in  Parts, 
such  a  result  should  not  be  surprUlng,  for, 
unfortunately,  this  approach  confronts  the 
fundamentol  weakness  of  the  U.S.  bargain- 
ing position  at  this  stage  of  the  war. 
wArriNO  us  out 
The  Nixon  offer  of  mutual  withdrawal  plus 
elections  may  Indeed  be  generous  by  past 
standards,   but   It   depends   for   success   on 
reSr^al  action  by  Hanoi.  But  Hanoi  gives 
no  indication  that  It  feels  the  need  to  make 
Significant   concessions    (like    promising    to 
vrtUidraw    its    forces)    in    order    to    achieve 
^rge-8cale  U.S.  troop  withdrawals  or  a  void 
resumption  of  the  bombing  against  North- 

^'^^osltlon  is  no  doubt  based  on  Hanoi's 
quite  accurate  assessment  that,  nearly  18 
months  after  Lyndon  Johnson's  P'oclatoed 
?e-escalatlon,  American  public  °P  f  l°f  .^°" 
than  ever  favors  and  expects  a  liquidation 
of  the  U.S.  war  effort  (I  would  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  American  people  have  Just 
abouY  written  off  this  war)  The  evidence 
strongly  suggests  that  Hanoi  Is  not  going 
to  ?eclprocatf  but  intends  simply  to  wait  us 

°"^e  alternative  of  "Vietnanilzatlon"  suffers 
from  similar  frailties,  for  In  truth  Its  vlabll- 
tv  as  a  threat  to  the  enemy  depends  far  less 
on  Tugmented  material  support  for  Saigon  s 
a^my  than  on  the  long-tenn  retention  of  sig- 
nificant U.S.  combat  power  (air  and  ground) . 
M^tlVe  "Vletnamlzatlon"  would  probably 
^s^  a  genuinely  bleak  prospect  for  the  en- 
^my  notwithstanding  his  determination  to 
r^urn.  If  necessary,  to  a  strategy  of  low- 
level,  protracted  guerrilla  war. 

Here  again,  however,  the  political  situa- 
tion In  Tb  united  States  PalpaWy  dePj^l;^ 
this  Nixon  alternative  of  any  real  credibility. 
T^ose  who  still  cling  to  the  hope  of  vlnd  - 
caimg  the  strategy  of  vtctory-through-attrl- 
Uon  have  of  course  warmed  to  the  concept 
of  "vVetnamizatlon,"  but  they  have  assumed 
?s  would  involve  a  very  gradual  and  c^e- 
fully  calibrated  U.S.  withdrawal-say  50- 
oS.  men  per  year.  Such  an  assumption  seems 
however,  to  stand  on  a  gross  nilsreadlng  of 
domestic  poUtlcal  feasibilities,  as  President 
Nl^n      himself     has     now     substantially 

*'°ln  his  press  conference  of  June  19.  when 
asked  What  he  thought  of  Clark  Clifford's 
proposal  to  bring  home  100.000  troops  In  1969 
and  all  of  the  remaining  combat  ground 
forces  by  the  end  of  1970,  he  expressed  the 
"hope"  that  his  administration  could  beat 
the  Clifford  schedule.  .^„„t„, 

The  reply,  whether  deliberate  or  accidental, 
sowed  consternation  In  Saigon  and  among 
the  supporters  of  'Vletnamlzatlon  at  home, 
for  It  seemed  to  make  the  rea^  ^'^"^"eP 
crystal  clear  to  Hanoi.  It  has  produced  stiff- 
ened North  Vietnamese  intransigence  in 
Paris  and  a  protracted  lull  on  the  battle- 
field—a  lull  rather  openly  designed  tj)  in- 
duce larger  and  faster  U.S.  troop  withdraw- 
als and  thus  to  deprive  Mr.  Nixon's  tough 
alternative  of  Its  credibility. 

At  this  writing,  then,  the  United  States 
remains  In  a  tenuous  position;  its  stra^gy 
has  not  succeeded,  but  the  national  leader- 
ship has  thus  far  refused  to  accept  either  the 
consequence  of  failure  (which  is  defeat  In 
some  degree)  or  the  need  to  devise  a  new 
strategy  for  carrying  on  the  war.  It  is  very 


late  in  the  day— much  too  late— to  try  a 
new  and  different  military  strategy.  But 
even  if  it  were  not,  "Vletnamlzatlon"  would 
seem  an  unpromising  horse  to  bet  on. 

For  so  far  as  one  can  tell,  such  a  strategy 
would  involve  essentially  more  of  the  same: 
further  enlargement  of  the  already  too  large 
and  cumbersome  South  Vietnamese  army,  or- 
ganized in  conventional  formations,  heavily 
armed  vrith  artillery,  equipped  with  heli- 
copters, supported  by  large-scale  U.S.  tac- 
tical air  power  and  sent  out  to  vindicate  the 
Westmoreland  doctrine.  The  painful  trials 
and  frustrations  of  Vietnam  have,  momen- 
tarily at  least,  exhausted  the  Intellectual 
capital  of  our  military  leaders  and  brought 
American  military  doctrine  t>o  a  conceptual 
impasse.  So  we  limp  along,  Mlcawber-llke, 
hoping  for  something  to  turn  up  In  Paris  or 
Saigon. 

A    RISKT    COTJRSE 


Beyond  the  immediate  tactical  weaknesses 
of  the  Nixon  administration's  apparent  pos- 
ture, there  are,  I  believe,  inherent  dangers 
in  a  policy  of  substantial,  but  less  than  total, 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  Such  a  policy  was 
perhaps  seriouslv  proposed  for  the  first  time 
by  McOeorge  Bundy  in  October.  1968.  More 
recently.  Clark  Clifford  argued  for  it  in  the 
July   1969.  Issue  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Bundy  argued  that  a  withdrawal  down  to 
about  100.000  men  was  now  possible  with- 
out the  need  to  lose  "what  has  been  gained 
in  the  strategic  sense."  Clifford  argued  that 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  combat  ground  forces 
by  the  end  of  1970  would  "be  consistent  with 
continued  overall  military  strength";  In- 
deed, he  thought  It  might  confront  Hanoi 
with  the  painful  possibility  that  Saigon 
could  "with  continued,  but  reduced  Ameri- 
can support,  prove  able  to  stand  off  the  Com- 
munist forces." 

Yet  the  Idea  that  the  United  States  can 
resolve  Its  difficulties  In  Vietnam  through 
the  progressive,  but  still  partial,  unilateral 
withdrawal  of  Its  forces  rests  on  two  crucial 
assumptions:  (1)  either  Saigon  can  really 
supply  substitute  power  equal  to  that  of  the 
departing  U.S.  forces  or  (2)  the  present  and 
future  situations  In  South  Vietnam  can  be 
managed  at  a  lower  level  of  aggregate  Allied 
power  than  has  been  required  in  the  past. 

Clifford  has  no  trouble  with  the  second 
assumption,  arguing  cogently  that  present 
Allied  power  Is  excessive  if  the  aim  of  mili- 
tary victory  Is  excluded.  Nevertheless  the  two 
assumptions  are  In  a  real  sense  interde- 
pendent, and  both  are  Inherently  fragile. 
The  first  requires  a  dramatic  improvement 
in  the  South  Vietnamese  army  that  we  have 
not  in  fact  seen  over  the  past  seven  years; 
the  second  requires  a  belief  not  only  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  much  weaker  than 
they  have  been  but  also  that  their  weakness 
Is  now  a  permanent  condition. 

Should  the  U.S.  government  pursue  a 
course  of  partial  withdrawal  In  Vietnam 
while  leading  the  American  public  to  believe 
all  will  end  well,  I  am  afraid  a  number  of 
unpleasant  shocks,  surprises  and  politically 
dangerous  consequences  would  arise  to  con- 
front us.  For  at  best,  such  a  course  Is  a  pre- 
scription for  interminable  war;  partially  dis- 
eulsed  by  the  declining  level  of  U.S.  partici- 
pation, it  would  in  fact  require  our  country 
to  sustain  a  continuing  burden  of  war  cas- 
ualties and  heavy  dollar  costs  that  would  be- 
come explicitly  open-ended  as  we  leveled  off 
our  forces  at  100,000  men  or  thereabouts. 

Sooner  or  later,  and  probably  sooner,  the 
American  people,  would  reawaken  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  stlU  committed  to  the 
endless  support  of  a  group  of  men  in  Sa  gon 
who  represented  nobody  but  themselv.*. 
preferred  war  to  the  risks  of  a  political  set- 
tlement and  could  not  remain  in  power  for 
more  -.han  a  few  months  without  our  large- 
scale  presence.  These  things  are  Pre^'ctable 
because  the  Thieu  regime  is  both  self-serv- 
ing and  wholly  unrepresenUtlve;  Its  strong 
antlcommunlst  stance  (which  our  support 
has  both  nurtured  and  hardened)  bears  lit- 


tle or  no  relation  to  the  vaporous,  myth- 
filled,  unldeologlcal,  village-oriented  politi- 
cal sentiments  of  the  vast  majority  of  people 
who  inhabit  the  noncountry  of  South 
Vietnam. 

At  worst,  the  course  of  partial  withdrawal 
would  produce  a  progressive  erosion  of  the 
military  situation  In  Vietnam,  leading  down- 
ward to  a  time  when  we  faced  the  prospect 
of  outright   defeat.   With  U.S.  strength  re- 
duced to  100,000  men,  with  no  corresponding 
enemy  reduction  and  with  no  dramatic  im- 
provement in  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment and  armv  developments  could  seriously 
threaten  the  safety  of  our  smaller  forces  and 
thus  pose  the  same  hard  question  we  faced 
in  1965— to  escalate  or  liquidate.  Were  the 
United   States   to   face,   several    months   or 
years  from  now.  the  serious  prospect  of  mili- 
tary defeat  In  Vietnam,  I  believe  that  fact 
would   strain   our   capacity   for   wise   choice 
beyond   the   breaking    point,   and   that  any 
decision  in  such  circumstances  could  only 
further   divide  our  people   and  imperil  our 
political  process. 

There  Is,  unfortunately,  an  unbreekable 
interconnection  between  victory  and  the 
avoidance  of  defeat  In  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion You  really  must  have  the  first  in  or- 
der to  ensure  the  second;  or.  as  others  have 
said  if  guerrilla  Insurgents  are  not  totally 
defeated,  then  they  win.  If  victory  is  not 
possible,  defeat  in  some  degree  (and  by 
whatever  name  you  arrange  to  call  It)  is  not 
avoidable.  A  concept  of  partial  unilateral 
vrtthdrawal  that  tries  to  have  It  both  ways— 
to  forswear  victory  yet  avoid  defeat-Is  an 
inherent  contradiction.  It  won't  work. 

FOB   COMPLETE    WrTHDRAWAL 

Deliberate,    orderiy    but    complete    with- 
drawal  has   become,   in   my    3"dfPl«"/'  ,V2! 
only    practical    course   open   to   the   United 
States  If  we  are  to  restore  our  foreign  policy 
to  coherence,  regain  our  psychological  bal- 
ance, alleviate  the  deep-seated  strife  in  our 
society   and   reorder  our   national   P/iorltles 
in  ways  that  vrtll  win  the  support  of  a  large 
majority  of  our  own  people.  Vietnam  is  not^ 
of    course,    the   only    source   of   division    in 
America  today,  but  it  Is  the  most  peryaslve 
issue  of  our  discord,  the  catalytic  agent  that 
stimulates   and   magnifies   all   other   issues. 
In  particular,  there  can  be  no  real  truce  be- 
tween the  generations-no  ^^^  to  the  bit- 
terness   and    alienation    of    even    the    large 
mlj^lty  of  our  youth  that  is  neither  rev- 
Sonary  nor  irresponsible-untll  Vietnam 
Is  terminated. 

A  major  premise  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration's war  effort  was  that  a  vital  tJ.S.  in- 
terest was  at  stake  In  Vietnam,  requiring  a 
total  and  tireless  commitment  to  cleansing 
that  area  of  Communist  influence.  That  pre- 
sumption has  now  fallen  of  Its  own  weight- 
even  If  one  broadens  the  context  to  include 
the  argument  that  an  unlimited  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam,  though  notjltal  per  se, 
was  necessary  to  safeguard  other  vital  U.S. 
interests  In  Asia. 

If  we  can  forthrightly  acknowledge  the 
basic,  unpalatable  truth-that  our  inter- 
vention m  1965  was  misconceived,  that 
viewed  through  cold,  clear  eyes  it  could  not 
be  Justified  on  the  grounds  that  a  vital  na- 
tlonal  interest  was  at  stake— then  we  can 
bite  the  bullet  in  Vietnam,.  We  ca^  acknowl- 
edge past  failure  and  the  Inevitability  of 
some  degree  of  defeat. 

We  can  move  to  a  phased,  unilateral  and 
total  withdrawal  of  forces,  not  as  a  means  of 
pretending  we  have  discovered  a  painless  way 
to  achieve  partial  victory  or  even  a  settle- 
ment consistent  with  our  original  objectives 
but  as  a  means  of  liquidating  an  enterprise 
that  is  beyond  retrieval  and  a  condition  that 
is  poisoning  the  bloodstream  of  our  society; 
as  a  means  of  putting  the  Thieu  government 
on  notice  that,  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
months,  our  military  forces  will  no  longer  be 
there-  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  beyond 
words  that  Shlgon  must  either  move  decl- 
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•ively  to  a  MtUement  duriog  the  Umlted  time 
our  remaining  military  presence  can  provide 
supplementary  leverage  or  else  decide  to 
fight  on  alone  without  U.S.  troops  beside  it. 
The  deed  once  dode  would.  In  my  Judgment, 
be  accepted  by  Anterlcan  and  European  opin- 
ion and  would  ba  adjusted  to  by  Asia  with- 
out serious  repercussions  in  areas  of  prin- 
cipal strategic  ccmcem  to  us. 

I  do  not  say  wf  should  abruptly  abandon 
the  South  Vletnatnese  government;  I  do  say 
we  should  give  it  9  definitive  Indication  of  our 
Intention  to  be  totally  gone  within  a  time 
frame  that  aCTonts  a  reasonable  period  for 
leaders  throughout  South  Vietnamese  so- 
ciety to  chart  th^lr  own  course. 

Such  a  U.S.  oolicy  would  be  extremely 
painful  for  sevefal  strata  of  South  Viet- 
namese, bring  to  Ithe  surface  the  root  ques- 
tion of  whether  tfcey  could  cu;commodate  to 
the  new  political  uncertainties  or  would  have 
to  leave  the  country.  But  only  such  a  policy 
could  push  the  fThleu  group  to  a  serious 
contemplation  of  I  settlement. 

If  our  course  1$  resolute,  the  chances  are 
fairly  good  that  the  submerged  factions  in 
South  Vietnam  p\l\  come  to  acconunoda- 
tion  or  a  balance  Arhlch  will  be  able  to  avoid 
domination  of  a  i|ew  government  by  the  Na- 
tional Liberation;  Pront.  Almost  certainly, 
there  wttl  be  mnjor  changes  In  the  social 
orrler  producing  k  different  distribution  of 
political,  economic  and  social  power.  But 
Vietnamese  society,  twisted  and  torn  by  the 
colonial  era.  the  ^ench-Indochina  war,  the 
Diem  period  andj  the  Great  American  In- 
fusion, clearly  neMs  reorientation  and  self- 
rediscovery.  For  despite  our  massive  economic 
assistance  and  Ita  su:companylng  rhetoric  of 
revolutionary  development  and  social  change, 
our  presence  and  |  our  actions  there  have  In 
fact  tended  to  coiiflrm  and  even  to  strength- 
en the  old  order.  I  But  that  order  cannot  be 
upheld  except  by{  external  military  support. 

THX   P^XSnCK   PHOBIXM 

A  severe  loss  o^  U.S.  prestige  in  Asia  and 
throughout  the  world  Is  frequently  cited  as 
the  compelling  reason  why  we  cannot  with- 
draw unilaterallyl  from  Vietnam.  It  Is  ac- 
cordingly of  central  Importance  to  see  this 
problem  In  perspective,  admitting  that 
AmerlctmB  face  a  j  special  difficulty  here. 

Russia.  Germany,  Japan.  Prance  and 
Britain  have  all  suffered  terrible  military 
failures  throughotit  long  and  checkered  his- 
tories: some  bavelbarely  managed  to  siurvive 
the  attendant  doihestic  convulsions.  But  the 
United  States,  alpne  among  the  powers  of 
consequence  now]  on  the  world  scene,  has 
never  Icnown  a  niajor  defeat.  We  should  be 
able  to  tinderstatid  that,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  we  could  not  expect  our  record  to 
remain  permanently  unblemished,  especially 
not  when  ovir  involvement  has  pervaded  the 
globe  in  an  era  pf  seething  change.  Insta- 
bility and  violence. 

Yet  the  appar^t  perfection  of  the  past 
record  is  admittedly  an  obstacle  to  our  tak- 
ing setbacks  In  stride.  Before  World  War 
II,  a  large  body  oi  domestic  opinion  believed 
implicitly  that  America  was  somehow  mor- 
ally superior,  ai^  by  this  fact  protected 
against  the  terrible  disasters  that  regularly 
befell  less  splendid  and  upright  nations.  We 
are.  I  think,  clearer  today  that  such  attitudes 
reflected  the  Immaturity  and  naivete  of  a 
people  not  yet  ftlly  Involved  in  the  com- 
plexities of  the  world:  we  now  understand 
that  the  life  hi^ry  of  any  great  nation 
must  show  ever  Upie  Its  fair  shture  of  victories 
and  defeats. 

Moreover,  It  is  4n  advantageous  truth  that 
mere  lose  of  prestige  for  a  great  power  is 
always  transient  and  usually  brief.  Many 
times  in  the  pa^  two  decades,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  suffered  painful  rebuffs — in  the 
Greek  civil  war  in  1947;  at  the  Turkish 
straits  the  same  ■^etn:  in  the  Berlin  blockade 
of  1948;  in  the  determined  U.S. -U.N.  response 
to  the  attack  on  South  Korea  of  1950,  which 


so  badly  disrupted  Stalin's  calculations,  and 
most  emphatically  In  the  Ciiban  miasile 
crisis  of  1962.  Yet  no  one  would  deny  that 
the  Soviets  quickly  recovered  from  each  of 
these  setbacks;  no  one  doubts  that  they 
have  subsequently  projected  their  foreign 
policies  with  undiminished  vigor  and  deter- 
mination. 

PRKSmENTIAL  FACI 

The  point  is.  the  great  powers  quickly  re- 
cover from  blows  to  their  prestige  alone, 
precisely  because  of  their  power.  When  the 
world  wakes  up  the  n^xt  morning,  the  great 
power  has  not  quite  the  scene.  It  is  there,  as 
solid  as  yesterday,  and  the  world  must  make 
new  arrangements  to  cope  with  it. 

As  with  the  Soviet  Union,  90  essentially 
with  the  United  States.  We  too  have  had  our 
share — although  a  far  smaller  share — of  de- 
flations affecting  our  prestige  since  the  end 
of  World  was  II.  and  they  have  not  affected 
our  fiuidamental  strengths  In  any  way.  There 
was  the  shooting  down  of  the  U-2  over  Rus- 
sia, the  besieging  of  President  Elsenhower  by 
Tokyo  rioters  and  the  travesty  at  the  Bay  of 
Pigs. 

At  the  time  of  that  last  fiasco.  President 
Kennedy  gave  evidence  that  he  understood 
the  limited  requirements  of  U.S.  national 
prestige  and  he  refused  to  inflate  these  by 
Injecting  considerations  of  presidential  face. 
By  quickly  admitting  his  own  error  and  by 
nobly  taking  on  the  full  burden  of  responsi- 
bility, he  enabled  the  country  to  see  the  in- 
cident In  true  proportion  and  to  be  steadied 
by  his  candor. 

I  have  no  trouble  in  believing  that,  had 
he  lived,  he  would  have  similarly  cut  off  the 
U.S.  involvement  In  Vietnam — possibly  at  the 
time  of  Gen.  Khanh's  coup  in  January,  1964, 
but  In  any  event  well  below  the  astronomi- 
cal level  it  finally  reached.  It  was  the  coun- 
try's tragedy  that  Lyndon  Johnson  tended 
instinctively  to  equate  the  nation's  prestige 
with  his  own,  and  that  his  personal  needs 
were  greater  than  the  objective  requirements 
of  the  nation. 

Johnson  was  at  bottom  a  combination  of 
sentimental  patriot  and  gambled  which  led 
him  t»  compound  original  misjudgments 
many  times  over  rather  than  risk  the  loss  of 
prestige  associated  with  an  American  "de- 
feat" In  Vietnam.  Kennedy  was  too  skeptical, 
too  attuned  to  cold  reality  (as  one  admirer 
said,  "too  smart  an  Irish  Mick") ,  not  to  have 
foreeeen  the  developing  morass.  He  would,  I 
believe,  have  overridden  the  quite  predictable 
military  arguments  and  acted  to  cut  the  na- 
tion's loss,  accepting  and  absorbing  whatever 
deflation  was  required  in  terms  of  national 
and  presidential  prestige  and  taking  such 
measures  as  lie  within  the  national  power 
and  Interest  to  cushion  the  consequences  In 
places  like  Thailand,  Korea  and  Japan. 

This  is  still  the  road  to  the  recovery  of  ottr 
lost  sense  of  proportion,  to  the  healing  of 
our  deep  domestic  divisions,  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  a  wise  and  respected  foreign  pol- 
icy. 


WATER  POLLUTION  FUNDS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
approach  the  decade  of  the  seventies,  we 
must  face  the  failures  of  the  sixties — 
failuies  which  might  have  been  avoided 
had  our  national  priorities  been  ordered 
more  in  line  with  our  most  urgent  prob- 
lems. One  of  our  most  conspicuous  fail- 
ures has  been  in  dealing  with  one  of  our 
most  pressing  national  concerns — water 
pollution. 

We  in  the  Congress — in  response  to  the 
demands  of  State  and  local  governments 
and  their  citizens — have  gone  on  record 
time  and  again  during  the  sixties  in  fa- 
vor of  an  all-out  national  effort  to  re- 
move the  stigma  of  pollution  from  our 


rivers,  lakes,  streams,  and  coastal  waters. 
The  legislation  passed  during  the  sixties 
and  the  programs  authorized  are  both 
comprehensive  and  farsighted.  But  our 
commitment  has  been  an  empty  one.  It 
has  been  one  of  rhetoric,  not  of  action: 
of  promise,  but  of  no  fulfillment.  For, 
throughout  the  sixties,  we  have  failed 
again  and  again  to  provide  the  funds  to 
make  our  commitment  real  and  produc- 
tive. 

The  real  burden  of  our  failure  is  car- 
ried by  State  and  local  governments.  For 
these  governments,  accepting  the  word  of 
the  Federal  Government,  proceeded  with 
aggressive  and  far-reaching  programs  of 
pollution  control  and  abatement.  In  re- 
sponse to  new  Federal  requirements  un- 
der the  1965  Water  Quality  Act,  States 
have  set  standards  and  enforcement 
deadlines  for  polluters.  But,  when  these 
same  States  came  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  fimds  promised  under  the 
Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  of  1966, 
for  the  construction  of  the  facilities 
which  will  make  these  programs  work- 
able, they  are  sent  away  empty  handed. 

Our  responsibility  in  this  matter  Is 
clear.  No  longer  can  we  offer  program.^; 
based  on  a  Federal-State  partnership  and 
then  default  in  fulfilling  the  Federal  part 
of  the  bargain.  No  longer  can  we  respond 
to  the  demands  of  our  citizens  on  paper 
alone. 

The  1966  Clean  Waters  Restoration 
Act  authorized  $1  billion  in  matching 
grants  for  the  construction  of  water 
treatment  facilities.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  had  4  years  to  plan  and 
adjust  the  budget  to  provide  these  prom- 
ised and  needed  funds. 

And  so,  today,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  support  of  the  full  $1 
billion  appropriations  for  pollution 
abatement.  Such  action  on  our  part  is 
demanded  if  our  record  in  this  most 
critical  area  of  national  concern  is  to  be 
other  than  a  record  of  failure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter I  have  sent  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

October  31,  1969. 

EteAB  Senator:  On  July  13, 1966,  the  Senate 
unanimously  approved  a  five  year,  $3.5  billion 
program  of  matching  funds  for  construction 
of  waste  treatment  and  sewage  facilities. 
This  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966 
was  hailed  across  the  nation  as  a  giant  step 
in  the  effort  to  remove  the  stain  of  pollution 
from  our  national  waters. 

Today,  we  approach  the  fourth  year  of  the 
program  authorized  in  1966.  Upon  review, 
we  see  no  evidence  of  a  true  commitment  to 
this  program  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Prom  the  program's  first  year,  the  Congress 
has  consistently  failed  to  meet  its  promises 
with  funds.  In  Fiscal  Year  1968,  only  $203 
million  of  the  $400  million  authorized  was 
actually  appropriated.  In  FY  1969,  only  $214 
million  of  the  authorized  $700  million  was 
appropriated.  And  now,  as  we  consider  the 
Budget  for  FY  1970,  we  see  that,  once  again, 
we  are  short-changing  clear  waters  pro- 
grams— only  $214  million  Is  requested  in  the 
face  of  an  authorization  of  $1  billion. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  1966  Act, 
as  passed,  authorized  a  program  significantly 
larger  than  that  requested  by  the  President. 
At  that  time,  the  Congress  responded  to  the 
demands  of  state  and  local  governments,  and 
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our  citizens,  to  launch  an  effort  on  all  fronts 
to  elVmlnate  pollution  from  our  rivers,  lakes, 
citreams  and  coastal  waters. 

TOU  year,  the  House  has  passed  an  appro- 
nrSon^$«00  mllllon-$386  million  more 
K  that  r«,uested  In  the  budget.  Many 
Members  of  the  House  worked  hard  to^^^^ 
the  full  »1  billion  appropriation,  and  they 
ato<it  succeeded-losing  by  only  two  votes, 

'*^°rthe  congress  has  failed  to  fulflU  Its 
commitment  to  this  program,  many  states 
andlocal  governments,  taking  the  word  of 
the  P^eral  Government,  have  adopted  ag- 
gr^ive  and  long-term  pollution  abatement 
nrograms.  Seven  of  these  states  have  pre- 
Kced  the  Federal  share  of  these  projects 
2nd  now  find  themselves  faced  with  a  severe 
fiscal  crtsis  because  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  unable  to  reimburse  the«i- 

I  write  today  to  ask  you  to  join  with  me 
in  areflort  to  make  the  Congress  live  up  to 
Its  word  I  ask  that  you  join  with  me  in  an 
effort  U,'  secure  the  total  $1  billion  appro- 
^rlatlon  for  the  programs  of  the  Clean  Waters 
Restoration  Act.  We  have  ^'^^  ^l^^^^}^l\ 
over  the  next  ten  to  twelve  years  the  c^t  of 
pollution  abatement  for  the  nation  would 
Ce  some  $20  billion.  Unless  we  act  now  to 
pro^de  the  necessary  funds  for  this  year  our 
record  in  this  most  critical  area  will  continue 
to  be  one  of  failure.  ,  „    ^   »♦ 

in  a  nation  with  a  Gross  National  Product 
annroachlng  the  vast,  and  to  most  people 
r^cC^rehensible,  figure  of  $1  "Ulion,  I  fe^ 
that  we  can  afford  to  deal  with  the  problems 
created  by  our  Industrial  affluence.  This  Is 
especially  true  when  we  see  other  programs 
funded  at  significantly  higher  levels  than  I 
believe  our  national  priorities  demand. 

The  Congress  can  no  longer  respond  to  the 
needs  of  our  citizens  on  paper  alone.  We  must 
make  a  commitment  of  funds  to  the  pro- 
grams we  have  authorized  In  response  to  our 
citizens'  demands.  Failure  to  do  so  15  a  fail- 
ure to  fulfill  the  obligation  of  o^r  office_ 

I  ask  again,  that  you  Join  me  In  this  effort 
This  measure  will  come  to  the  Floor  of  the 
Senate  In  a  matter  of  weeks.  I  'intend  to 
introduce  appropriate  amendments  at  that 
time  If  you  wish  to  support  this  effort  re- 
quiring the  full  appropriation,  please  con- 
tact Wayne  Owens  at  ext.  2158. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
most  significant  matter. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedt. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
VIOLENCE  AND  THE  GROWING 
IMPORTANCE  OF  TELEVISION  IN 
NATIONAL  POLITICS 


Mr     PEARSON.    Mr.    President,    the 
National  Commission  on  Violence  has 
come  forth  with  a  number  of  conclii- 
sions  and  recommendations  following  its 
lengthy  study  of  our  troubled  society. 
None  of  these  is  more  disturbing  m  its 
implications    for    our    political    system 
than  the  just  announced  findmg  that 
the  risk  of  assassination  for  our  leading 
public  figures  is  on  the  rise.  This  shock- 
ing   though  not  surprising,  conclusion 
has  led  the  Commission  to  recommend 
an  end  to  the  widespread  public  con- 
tacts that  Americans  have  always  ex- 
pected from  their  Presidents  and  lead- 
ing public  officials.  The  Commission  sug- 
gests as   an   alternative   that   personal 
contacts   with   large   audiences   m   t^e 
future  be  limited  to  large  meetmg  halls 
where  security  precautions  can  be  most 
effective 

Moreover,   Mr.   President,   the   Com- 
mission  recommends   that   presidential 


campaigns  in  the  future  be  oriented  pri- 
marily toward  television  as  the  best  and 
safe^way  of  reaching  the  voters.  To 
make  this  concentrated  televtelon  ap- 
proach easier  to  implement  the  Com- 
mission urges  the  Congress  to  P««  a  Ml 
eranting  free  time  in  the  final  weeks 
before  election  day  "to  establish  a  new 
pattern  in  presidential  campaigning  and 
to  reduce  significantly  the  Pressure  to- 
ward personal  appearances  m  all  parts 
of  the  country."  _^„,~, 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Senate  Commerce 
Communication  Subcommittee,  chaired 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr    Pastore),   held  hearings   on   the 
relationship    of    television    to    modern 
campaigns  for   high   public  office.   Po- 
cSTrimarUy     on     the    Campa^ 
Broadcast     Reform     Act— S.     28-76—^ 
m^ure  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr  Hart)  and 
myself   and   36   of   our  colleagues,   the 
hearings  cleariy  demonstrated  the  fa^t 
that  in  almost  every  race  *or  \mPort^ 
public  office  television  is  essential  J^ese 
extremely  valuable  and  timely  hearings 
also  developed  substantial  evidence  to 
show  that  the  cost  of  television  is  the 
primary  reason  for  the  rapid  escalat  on 
in  the  price  of  seeking  public  office.  It  is 
this  enormous  spurt  in  the  cost  of  cam- 
paigning that  is  threatening  the  valid- 
ity  of  our  most  cherished   democratic 
principle:     namely,     that     anyone      n 
America,   regardless  of   his   station  in 
life,  can  aspire  to  and  succeed  in  ob- 
taining high  public  office.  .  ^„^ 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  violent  mood 
which  now  hangs  over  our  country  like  a 
shroud  will  soon  disappear  Any  attempt 
to  hide  candidates  from  direct  contact 
with  the  public  they  seek  to  represent 
is  under  most  circumstances  reprehen- 
sible and  in  any  case  virtually  unpossib  e 
to  prevent  given  the  nature  of  candi- 
dates  and  the  expectations  of  the  Ameri- 
can electorate.  The  best  way  to  reduce 
the  tensions  that  now  confront  us  is  to 
guarantee  everyone  a  piece  of  the  ac- 
tion  To  do  this  we  must  keep  the  en- 
trance fees  low  enough  for  every  ser- 
ous candidate  to  afford.  Open  competi- 
tion has  always  produced  the  answei^ 
our  society  has  required.  If  this  pattern 
of  thTpast  is  to  continue  to  work  m  the 
future  then  we  must  act  now  to  g^raf - 
tee  equality   of  poUtical   access   to   all 
{Tose  Jfterested.  Thus   Mr.  President  I 
commend  the  National  Conimission  on 
Violence  for  its  great  undertakmg  and 
wholeheartedly   urge   my   colleagues   to 
carefully  consider  its  recommendations. 
For  a  number  of  excellent  reasons  they 
command  our  support. 


strongly  believe  that  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  to  play  their  InnovaUve 
and  creative  role.  In  my  judgment  puiu- 
tive  attacks  upon  private  foundations 
which  result  in  a  limiting  of  their  effec- 
tiveness are  not  in  the  pubUc  Interest. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  announcea 
a  number  of  reasonable  changes  In  the 
proposals  contained  In  the  House-passed 
bill  Nonetheless,  I  feel  that  some  of  the 
committee's  decisions  wUl  have  an  vm- 
warranted  and  undesirable  effect.  I  re- 
fer specifically  to  a  newly  devised  pro- 
vision limiting  the  life  o^^  "O^OP^^J^^ 
foundations  to  40  years,  the  Imposition 
of  an  unnecessarily  high  filing  fee  for  ad- 
ministration    and    supervision     a    far- 
reaching  definition  which  Includes  many 
organizations     as     foundations     which 
have  never  been  considered  as  such  In 
the  past,  and  a  complete  ban  on  voter 
registration  activities. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  want  to 
examine  carefully  these  Proposals  ajid 
the  legislative  language  of  other  pro- 
iSoS  prior  to  their  being  discussed  on 
the  Senate  fioor.  At  this  time,  I  would 
me  Scan  attention  to  three  timely  and 
pertinent  articles  on  this  subj«M^  wWch 
iwently    appeared    in    the    New    York 
^?s   Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
™nt   that   the   article   by   Antiiony 
Lewis,  entitled  "The  Tax  Bill  and  the 
Foundations,"  which  aPPeared  on  Octo- 
ber 31  M.  A.  Farber's  "Foundation  Aides 
?all  ienate  Unit's  Curbs  Unjustified, 
which  appeared  on  November  2,  and  a 
Sovember  3  New  York  Times  editorial 
entiUed  "Punishing  the  Foundations,    be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  prmted  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


RESTRICTING  THE  FOUNDATIONS 
Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  has  completed 
action  on  H.R.  13270.  tiie  Tax  ^tefonn 
Act  of  1969. 1  wish  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  Its  efforts  to  complete  this  tre- 
mendous task  in  such  a  short  time. 

For  the  past  several  months.  I  have  fol- 
lowed with  great  Interest  and  concern 
pi^Ss^  ch^ges  in  the  tax  treatment  of 
Erivatefoundations.  Private  foundations 
have  traditionally  been  vital  coritrlbutors 
to  the  development  of  our  society,  and  1 


IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  31,  19691 

THE  Tax  Bill  and  the  Foundations 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Tax  Dolicy  in  any  country  is  social  policy: 
thlt^s  a  truism.  But  it  Is  doubtful  that  many 
neoDle  reaU^  how  much  social  policy  Con- 
S  is  maKlng-how  drastically  it  may  be 
Kelng  a  significant  mechanism  of  Amerl- 
^^iffeim  the  portion  of  the  pending  tax 
bin  devoted  to  foundations. 

A  malor  part  of  the  long,  complex  bill  is 
devoid  to  W»ng  new  restrictions  on  the 
fun^and  operations  of  tax-exempt  private 
lunas  anu     H  provision   emerged 

'°^H^nW  ?;^ls^eek  fr^m  the  Senate  Finance 
CoS  tee  aner  virtually  no  discussion  in 
the^armgs  m  either  house:  It  would  require 
m^t  foundations  to  put  themselves  out  of 

^^Ik^eTe^r  frcL^?e--s  epical  attitude 
oJnn  secret  Some  foundation  grants  have 
^n  ?eu  o  coi^  too  close  to  political  action. 
Se  IS  resentment  of  what  some  Congress- 
i^=.Hor  Fftstern  Establishment  domln- 

sources  of  money.  .»_„„♦   v,.ve   a 

The  concern  and  the  resentment  have  a 

how  the  legislation  may  affect  that  roie 
contrast  wrrH  BRrrAiN 
A  Quick  way  to  indicate  the  significance  of 
f oundat'o  J  in  this  country  is  to  consider  the 
contrasting  situation  in  Britain,  where  the 
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tax  laws  comparatively  discourages  the  exist- 
ence of  (oundatloos  and  private  giving  gen- 
erally. Most  unltersities  In  Britain  are 
totally  dependent  t>n  Government  funds.  3» 
is  scientific  research.  The  theater,  dance  and 
music  look  autoztaatlcally  to  Government 
money  for  their  nfain  support  beyond  box- 
offlce  receipts.  ' 

American  foundations  are  not  all  that 
daring;  most  of  them  are  in  fact  cautious 
Institutions.  But  t|iey  do  offer  some  alterna- 
tive to  total  rellante  on  Federal  Government 
spending,  with  all  jtbe  deadening  centraliza- 
tion we  have  coipe  to  know  that  brings. 
Foundation  suppoitt  of  cancer  research  or  an 
anti-pollution  experiment  or  a  new  ballet 
company  nuiy  glvel  our  society  Insights  that 
would  never  be  possible  otherwise. 

The  Finance  Coiiimlttee's  proposal  to  end 
'orty  has  its  philosophical 
appeal  if  designeq  to  protect  against  en- 
crustation and  abu^  of  power.  There  are  lots 
of  other  Institutions,  Inside  and  outside  the 
Congress  might  fruitfully 
automatically  after  forty 
really  move  against  con- 
centration of  economic  power  by  tightening 
the  screws  on  tnhei  Itance  of  property. 

But  In  the  legislation  as  it  stands,  there 
Is  a  basic  inconsistency.  If  the  forty-year 
rule  is  Intended  ,o  prevent  concentration 
and  to  diversify  sources  of  funds  In  our  so- 
ciety, the  bill  should  encourage  the  creation 
of  new  foundations  to  replace  the  old.  But 
In  fact  it  sharply  illscourages  new  ones. 

Two  provisions  fre  crucial.  One  discour- 
ages gifts  of  appreciated  property,  moetly 
shares  that  have  li^creased  in  value  over  the 
years,  to  foundatiohs.  The  other  discourages 
the  owners  of  cloiely-held  companies  from 
creating  foiuidaticns  based  on  ownership 
of  their  shares 


Government,  that 
consider  abolishing 
years.  Or  it  could 


BILL'S 


to 


passKl 


company 


If  a  man  bought 
It  is  now  at  $100. 
to  give  the  stock 
tlon,  deduct  the  f  ul  1 
capital   gains  tax 
new  bill  as  It 
that    privilege    for 
other  charities  bul 
tlons.    The   Senate 
that  discriminatioz 

As   for   the  man 
in  a  family  c 
over    to    a    new 
of  the  p>ending  bill 
less    the    foundat 
shares  within  Ave 
cases  would  be  difB( 

These  provisions 
crucial,   for   one 
majority  of  new 
up  in  the  past,  and 
by  precisely  these 
predated   shares 
companies.  The 
Ford  Foundation. 

The  sum  of  It  is 
stands,   is   not  one 
concentration   of 
large  the  number 
society.  It  would 
number  and  the 
tions,   thus 
Federal  Governmen|t 
mental   and  social 
the  United  States, 
narrow    the   possible 


[From  the  New 
Foundation 

Crr«B3 


AlDIS 


(By  W, 
Foundation  offlciils 
long   drive   against 
regulation  charge 
proposal  for  limitlnfe 
making  foundation^ 
criminatory. 


PROVISIONS 


stock  at  $10  a  share  and 

present  tax  law  allows  him 

any  charity  or  founda- 

market  value  and  pay  no 

on  the  appreciation.  The 

the  House  would  keep 

churches,    schools    and 

wipe  It  out  for  founda- 

committee   version   cuts 

in  half. 

who  owns  all  the  stock 

and  wants  •'o  turn  it 

fcjundation.    both    versions 

would  rule  that  out  un- 

n    sells    off    controlling 

years.  And  that  in  many 

ult. 

sound  technical  but  are 

simple    reason.    The    great 

foundations  have  been  set 

would  be  in  the  future, 

methods — the  gift  of  ap- 

of  control   in   family 

example,  of  course,  the 


and 
greit 


that  the  bill,  as  it  now 
that  would   break   up  a 
^onomlc   power  and   en- 
sources  of  funds  in  our 
alinost  certainly  reduce  the 
fuictlon  of  private  founda- 
increa^ng  our  reliance  on  the 
And  with  the  environ- 
problems  that  now  face 
ive  surely  do  not  want  to 
sources   of   new   Ideas. 


Y«Jrk  Times,  Nov.  2,  1969) 
Call  Senate  Unit's 
Unjustified 

A.  Farber) 

who  have  led  a  year- 
"excessive"   Government 
a  new  Congressional 
the  life  of  most  grant- 
is  unjustified  and  dls- 


ttiat 


They  say  the  proposal  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  would  discourage  the  fi- 
nancial vitality  of  current  foundations  and 
reduce  the  strength,  and  "options"  of  the 
private  sector  of  society. 

Senator  Albert  Gore,  Democrat  of  Ten- 
nessee, who  advanced  the  proposal  In  com- 
mittee, has  argued  that  individual  founda- 
tions should  not  be  permitted  to  prescribe 
indefinitely  the  use  of  public  funds  "that 
would  otherwise  be  paid  in  taxes."  He  has 
also  warned  against  the  "retention  and  con- 
centration of  economio  power  In  possibly 
unproductive  bands." 

BAN  ON  FUNDS  SCORED 

The  foundation  officials  conceded  that  the 
Senate  Committee's  general  provisions  on 
foundation  reform,  voted  last  week,  were 
less  restrictive  anc  an  improvement  over 
many  features  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  August. 

But  they  attack  the  committee  for  plac- 
ing a  flat  ban  on  the  use  of  foundation 
funds   for   voter   registration   drives. 

The  House  bill,  under  certain  conditions, 
would  allow  the  use  of  such  funds,  which 
have  been  the  main  source  of  support  for 
registration  efforts  among  Southern  Negroes. 

The  Senate  committee's  proposal  on  per- 
petuity, approved  last  Monday  as  part  of 
a  broad  tax  reform  and  relief  bill,  would 
force  most  "nonoperating"  foundations  to 
terminate  In  40  years.  Newly  started  founda- 
tions of  this  kind  would  be  limited  to  a  life 
of  40  years. 

"Nonoperating"  foundations — essentially 
organizations  that  make  grants  to  other 
tax-exempt  bodies — Include  most  of  the 
larger,  well-known,  general-purpose  foun- 
dations. Examples  are  the  Ford,  Rockefeller 
and  Danforth  Foundations  and  the  Carne- 
gie Corporation  of  New  York. 

The  proposal  would  not  apply  to  "operat- 
ing" foundations,  whose  chief  objective  is 
running  a  tax-exempt  program  of  its  own. 
Among  these  foundations,  relatively  few  in 
number,  are  Colonial  Williamsburg,  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  and  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  a 
research  group.  "Nonoperating"  foundations 
would  have  several  alternatives  at  the  time 
of  their  expiration,  according  to  the  pro- 
posal by  the  committee. 

alternatives  listed 

They  could  dispose  of  all  assets  to  char- 
ity, not  including  other  "nonoperating" 
foundations;  become  "operating"  founda- 
tions themselves,  or  possibly  continue  much 
as  they  were  but  pay  corporate  income  tax. 
~  The  Idea  of  narrowing  the  life  of  founda- 
tions has  been  advocated  In  the  past  by 
Senator  Gore  and  by  Representative  Wright 
Patman,  Democrat  of  Texas,  who  is  an  analyst 
and  critic  of  fotmdatlons.  Both  men  have 
publicly  favored  a  termination  of  particular 
foundations  after  25  years. 

But  few  foundation  leaders  believe  that 
a  life  rule  will  be  enacted  by  Congress.  It  has 
not  been  among  the  Treasury  Department's 
recommendations  on  foundations  in  recent 
years  and,  only  last  summer,  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  dropped  such  a  sug- 
gestion after  considering  it. 

Only  a  small  number  of  foundations  have 
ever  voluntarily  willed  themselves  out  of 
existence.  Perhaps  the  major  one  was  the 
Julius  Rosenwald  F^md. 

DM  their  own 

Mr.  Roeenwald,  the  president  of  Sears.  Roe- 
buck &  Co.,  said  in  1928  that  "more  good  can 
be  accomplished"  by  expanding  foundation 
funds  within  a  generation  "as  trustees  find 
opportunities  for  constructive  work"  than  by 
"storing  up  large  sums  of  money  for  long 
I>eriods  of  time." 

"Coming  generations."  he  continued,  "can 
be  relied  upon  to  provide  for  their  own 
needs." 


Leslie  Dunbar,  executive  director  of  the 
Field  Foundation,  sAld  yesterday  that  his 
foundation  "was  not  going  to  complain" 
about  the  Senate  committee's  40-year  pro- 
posal. 

"To  many  of  my  board  of  trustees,"  he  said, 
"it  Just  seems  unwise  for  large  amounts  of 
money,  as  It  were,  to  take  on  a  life  of  their 
own.  From  a  pragmatic  point  of  view,  it's  not 
necessary  to  hold  that  sum  of  money  out." 

Most  foundation  officials  who  were  Inter- 
viewed took  a  position  against  a  curtailment 
on  the  lives  of  foundations. 

McOeorge  Bundy,  president  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  said  that  "no  evidence  has  been 
offered  which  would  justify  singling  founda- 
tions out  from  among  all  Amerlccm  private 
institutions — tax-exempt  or  otherwise — and 
imposing  an  arbitrary  time  limit  on  them." 

The  proposal,  he  said,  would  "not  only  end 
the  life  of  existing  foundations,  but  would 
tend  to  prevent  new  ones  from  being  born. 
Ultimately  it  would  limit  the  one  vital  area 
In  the  private  sector  whose  alertness  and  re- 
sponsiveness have  already  brought  Immense 
benefit  to  the  American  people  and  whose 
promise  for  the  future  is  even  greater." 

EVIDENCE  TO  THE   CONTRARY 

J.  George  Harrar,  the  president  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  said  that  "if  the 
reason  for  a  limit  on  the  life  of  foundations 
is  fear  that  they  will  not  alter  their  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  future,  the  evidence  is  all 
to  the  contrary. 

"If  the  reason  is  the  fear  that  they  may 
grow  in  size  and  number  so  as  to  wield  dis- 
proportionate influence  in  the  society,"  he 
continued,  "the  evidence  is  again  to  the 
contrary.  In  spite  of  their  relatively  rapid 
recent  growth,  foundations  have  grown  less 
rapidly  than  the  national  wealth  or  the 
gross  national  product  and  continue  to  fall 
increasingly  behind." 

Mr.  Harrar  said  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee's  proposal.  If  approved  by  Con- 
gress after  Senate  debate  and  signed  Into 
law,  would  have  a  "depressing  effect  upon 
the  Imaginativeness  of  foundation  manage- 
ment." 

A  number  of  foundation  leaders  stressed 
that  "nonoperating"  foundations  were  desir- 
able because  they  aided  the  entire  range  of 
tax-exempt  activities,  including  "operating" 
foundations,  and  because  they  had  acquired 
an  "expertise"  In  evaluating  appeals  for 
grants. 

Manning  M.  Pattlllo,  president  of  the 
Foundation  Center,  said : 

"We  need  to  have  in  society  a  kind  of 
institution  which  is  free  to  provide  funds  to 
other  groups  to  do  Important  things  that  the 
Government  is  incapable  of  doing  either  be- 
cause there  is  Insufficient  public  consensus 
or  because  there  is  Inadequate  public  aware- 
ness of  the  problem." 

Many  foundation  executives  warned  that 
prospective  donors  to  foundations — some  of 
whom  might  want  to  establish  foundations — 
would  shy  away  from  involvement  in  insti- 
tutions with  restricted  lives. 

Moreover,  the  executives  said,  the  bill  dis- 
courages gifts  to  foundations  of  appreciated 
property — particularly  stocks — through  re- 
duced deductions  and  other  methods.  But 
such  donations,  they  assert,  are  the  main 
assistance  to  foundation  endowmeuts.  And 
grants  are  primarily  made  with  Income  from 
endowments. 

Most  leaders  of  major  foundations  appear 
to  agree  that  a  high  payout  rate  for  charity 
on  their  assets  or  income  should  obviate  the 
need  for  a  curtailment  on  the  lives  of  foun- 
dations. 

[From   the   New  York  Times,   Nov.   3,   1969 1 
Punishing   the   Foundations 
With     marginal     exceptions,     the     Senate 
Finance  Committee's  decision  on  tax  treat- 
ment for  foundations  betray  the  same  punl- 
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tive  spirit  that  dominated  and  disfigured 
these  provisions  of  the  House-approved  tax 
reform  bill.  Those  who  know  and  admire  the 
major  philanthropic  contributions  made  by 
the  great  foundations  and  many  of  their 
smaller  counterparts  can  only  be  appalled  at 
the  suspicion  and  hatred  of  these  agencies 
implicit  in  the  decisions  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  key  Issue  now  joined  by  the  Senate 
committee's  vote  is  the  proposed  upper  Umlt 
of  forty  years  on  a  foundation's  life.  Under 
the  Senate  committee  proposal,  foundations 
would  have  the  choice  of  distributing  their 
assets  in  forty  years,  or  beginning  to  pay  the 
regular  corporate  income  tax. 

If  the  major  foundations  are — as  we  be- 
lieve them  to  be— socially  useful  and  con- 
structive agencies,  then  the  arbitrary  time 
limit  makes  no  sense.  It  Is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  united  States  of  2010  will  be  such 
a  Utopia  that  It  wiU  not  need  the  creative 
innovations  and  leadership  In  scientific  and 
social  research  that  the  great  foundations 
have  historically  provided. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  improved 
on  the  House  bill  by  cutting  the  proposed  tax 
on  foundation  income,  by  permitting  founda- 
tion financing  of  educational  broadcasting 
and  by  slightly  easing  the  House-proposed 
limitations  on  foundation  "political"  activi- 
ties But  it  is  astonishing  that  the  legislature 
of  a  democratc  republic  should  ban  activities 
to  stimulate  voter  participation  in  elections 
through  voter  registration  drives.  And  the 
Senate  group's  prohibition  of  measures  that 
could  be  construed  as  causing  the  pubUc  to 
support  or  oppose  legislation  is  so  vague  it 
could  bar  foundation  support  for  any  pro- 
gram going  much  beyond  research  on  cancer 
or  particle  physics. 

Foundations,  including  even  the  largest, 
have  erred  at  times.  In  addition  some  have 
recently  shown  more  courage  than  discretion 
m  backing  unpopular  causes.  But  neither  the 
actual  mistakes  of  foundations  nor  the  bold- 
ness implied  in  some  of  their  recent  social 
experimentation  deserve,  in  any  way,  the  kind 
of  Draconian  punishment  the  new  tax  bill 
threatens  to  mete  out  to  them.  If  much  of 
the  grab  bag  of  crlppUng  provisions  now 
under  consideration  by  Congress  becomes 
law.  the  loser  will  be  the  United  States  of 
America  and  its  best  interests  today  and 
tomorrow.  

SENATE      FINANCE      COMMITTEE 
MEETS  TAX  REFORM  DEADLINE 


Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
E?i-iday,  as  I  am  sure  aU  Members  are  now 
aware,  the  Committee  on  Finance  com- 
pleted its  work  on  what  many  experts 
regard  as  the  most  significant  tax  reform 
bUl  in  the  Nation's  history.  Within  a 
brief  period,  the  committee  will  file  its 
report  on  the  bUl,  and  this  far-reachmg 
legislation  will  be  ready  for  debate  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
(Senator  Long)  for  his  extraordinary 
achievement  in  so  promptly  completini 
committee  work  on  the  bill.  The  bUl  u, 
ready  precisely  in  accord  with  the  sched- 
ule tentatively  estabUshed  dunng  the 
summer,  long  before  the  committee  hear- 
ings began,  and  long  before  the  vanous 
pressures  with  respect  to  the  House  biU 
began  to  accumulate. 

In  the  weeks  to  come,  there  will  be  in- 
tense debate  over  many  of  the  provisioris 
of  the  committee's  bUl.  For  the  moment, 
however,  it  is  a  time  for  congratulations 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. His  tireless  efforts  over  the  past  2 
months  deserve  our  praise,  and  all  of  us 


who  are  concerned  with  the  cause  of  tax 
justice  Are  in  his  debt  for  bringing  this 
major  bUl  to  the  floor  so  quickly. 

Yesterday,  on  "Face  the  Nation,"  Sen- 
ator Long  eloquently  discussed  a  number 
of  the  most  important  practical  and 
philosophical  aspects  of  the  committee 
bill.  I  believe  that  his  comments  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  of  us  concerned  with  tax  re- 
form, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  transcript  of  the  program  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  In  addition  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  yesterday's  Washington 
Post,  commending  the  committee's 
prompt  action  and  highlighting  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  significant  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Pace  the  Nation 
(Broadcast  over  the  CBS  television  network 
and  the  CBS  radio  network  Nov.  2.  1969, 
Washington,  D.C.) 

Guest :  Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  Democrat 
of  Louisiana. 

Reporters:  George  Herman,  CBS  news; 
Walter  Mears.  Associated  Press;  Marya  Mc- 
Laughlin, CBS  news. 

Producers;  Sylvia  Westerman  and  Prentiss 
Childs. 

Mr  Herman.  Senator  Long,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  said  it  will  veto  any  tax  re- 
form bill  which  cuts  too  deeply  Into  federal 
income.  The  bUl  your  committee  Is  coming 
up  with  appears  to  cut  more  deeply  than  the 
House  version.  Have  you  received  any  word 
from  the  White  House  on  whether  your  bill 
is  acceptable  or  whether  it  is  likely  to  be 
vetoed?  . 

Senator  Long.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
bill  that  we  are  reporting  out  of  the  com- 
mittee Is  one  that  the  President  would  sign. 
That  doesn't  mean  that  it  wlU  be  in  that 
form  when  it  goes  to  the  President's  desk. 
It  may  very  well  pick  up  some  amendments 
that  would  cause  it  not  to  knock  the  budget 
very  badly  out  of  balance.  That  is  something 
we  have  to  worry  about,  if  we  get  to  that. 

ANNOUNCER.  From  CBS  Washington,  in 
color  "Face  the  Nation,"  a  spontaneous  and 
unrehearsed  news  Interview,  with  Senator 
Russell  Long,  of  Louisiana,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  The  committee 
completed  work  this  week  on  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  tax  bills  in  history.  Senator 
Long  wUl  be  questioned  by  CBS  News  Re- 
porter Marya  McLaughlin.  Walter  Meare, 
Chief  of  the  Senate  Staff  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  CBS  News  Correspondent  George 
Herman.  We  shall  continue  the  interview 
vrtth  Senator  Long  In  a  moment. 

Mr  Herman.  Senator  Long,  as  you  have  In- 
dicated, tax  reform  is  likely  to  mean  tax  re- 
duction.  That  means  some  more  deficit  in 
the  fiscal  budget,  the  federal  budget.  How 
much  deficit  do  you  think  that  your  tax 
bill  is  finally  going  to  result  In? 

Senator  Long.  I  would  put  It  this  way:  The 
bill  wUl  result  in  a  surplus  next  year,  and  It 
will  result  in  a  balanced  budget  In  the  fol- 
dnfyear.  Now.  In  1973  and  1973  this  bill 
would  cause  you  to  have  about  a  W  bllUon- 
pius   deficit   in   those   years,   but   a   lot   of 
things  can  happen  between  now  and  then 
For  one  thing,  the  war  In  Vietnam  might 
come    to    a    conclusion.    mUitary    spending 
might  fall   off  by  even   $15  blUlon.  so  we 
might  not  need  so  much  money  then.  I  really 
don't  think  that  you  and  I  can  look  into 
the  future  and  anticipate  what  the  govern- 
ment revenues  are  going  to  be  more  than  two 
or  three  years  in  advance  and.  that  being  the 
case,  we  have  a  very  responsible  bUl  through 
year  1972.  or  up  untU  January  1973.  At  that 
time,  and  that  is  more  than  two  years  from 


now.  we  can  take  another  look  and  see  if 
we  need  more  money. 

Mr.  Mears.  Senator,  does  that  mean  that 
there  may  have  to  be  a  tax  Increase  bUl  In 
one  of  those  years  to  offset  the  bill  that  Is 
now  before  the  Senate? 

Senator  Long.  It  could  mean  that,  tinleaa 
we  find  ways  to  economize  in  government  or 
unless  the  war  In  Vietnam  comes  to  a  close. 
Now,  if  the  war  in  Vietnam  comes  to  an 
end.  we  should  have  a  lot  oT  defense  savings, 
not  immediately  but  after  a  year,  and  by 
1973  we  might  be  in  a  position  to  reduce 
taxes  a  lot  more  than  this  bill  proposes.  That 
is  something  we  vrtll  have  to  see  when  the 
time  comes.  Now,  of  course.  If  we  proceed 
to  vote  a  lot  of  social  programs  to  help  the 
poor  and  to  build  a  lot  of  good  public  works, 
such  as  expand  on  the  Interstate  highway 
program  and  things  of  that  sort,  it  may  very 
well  be  that  the  things  we  do  for  people  In 
the  way  of  additional  spending,  over  which 
my  committee  has  very  little  say  or  control, 
it  might  require  more  taxes.  But  I  would 
think  that  we  can  vote  more  taxes  In  1972. 
because  I  don't  think  we  will  be  at  war  in 
1972. 

Miss  McLaughlin.  Senator  Long,  looking  at 
It  from  the  other  side,  that  maybe  you  are 
not  cutting  enough,  the  average  taxpayer 
hears  that  you  have  got  $9  billion  and  he 
really  thinks  he  is  going  to  get  a  little  pack- 
age of  money  the  next  time  he  has  to  pay  his 
taxes.  What  have  you  done  for  the  average 
taxpayer?  Is  he  ever  going  to  feel  this?  Is  he 
ever  going  to  see  It  or  is  It  Just  a  game  we're 
playing? 

Senator  Long.  Well,  let's  Just  talk  about 
what  is  going  to  happen  as  compared  to  what 
he  is  paying  now.  We  have  some  things  In 
the  tax  law,  laws  that  are  supposed  to  ex- 
pire— maybe  they  do  and  maybe  they  don't. 
We  have  some  of  these  so-called  "temporary 
taxes"  that  have  been  temporary,  they  have 
been  continued  ever  since  World  War  11.  But 
let's  look  at  what  happens  compared  to  what 
the  man  is  paying  right  now.  If  he  is  the 
average  fellow,  in  January  his  taxes  go  down 
by  5  per  cent.  That  is  his  income  tax  we're 
talking  about.  Then  In  July  his  Income  tax 
goes  dovm  by  another  5  per  cent.  Then  in 
January  next  year  his  income  tax  goes  down 
by  another  2  per  cent.  Then  next  year  his  in- 
come tax  goes  down  by  another  3  per  cent. 
So.  over  a  three-year  period,  his  Income  taxes 
go  down  about  15  per  cent.  Now,  that  Is  what 
it  means  to  the  average  fellow.  He  gets  6  per 
cent  in  January.  5  per  cent  In  July  of  next 
year.  Those  are  the  two  big  items. 

Miss  McLaughlin.  I  take  It,  from  what  you 
are  saying  Just  right  now,  that  you  anticipate 
that  we  can  get  this  bill  through  this  year? 
Senator  Long.  That  is  going  to  be  the  case 
whether  this  bill  passes  between  now  and 
New  Year's  or  whether  it  does  not  pass  be- 
tween now  and  New  Year's.  Even  if  the  bUl 
doesnt  pass  until  January  or  February,  It 
will  still  have  the  same  effect. 

Miss   McLaughlin.   Will   It   pass   by  New 
Year's? 

Senator  Long.  It  might  and  then,  again.  It 
might  not.  That  just  depends  upon  how 
Senators  on  the  floor  want  to  conduct  them- 
selves. If  they  want  to  know  everything  that 
is  m  this  biU.  there  Is  no  way  that  we  can 
tell  a  fellow  who  doesn't  know  everything 
we  have  done  and  explain  it  to  his  satisfac- 
tion between  now  and  January.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  they  are  willing  to  take  some  of  this 
on  faith  and  only  vote  on  the  important 
tilings  m  the  bUl.  the  more  striking  things, 
then  we  could  pass  the  blU.  I  would  hope, 
by  the  first  of  December  or  at  worst  by  the 
end  of  the  first  week  In  December,  and 
perhaps  we  could  make  It  law  before  Jan- 
uary. 

Mr.  Hsrman.  You  seemed  to  Indicate  In 
your  opening  answers  that  you  expect  some 
amendments  to  be  tacked  on.  on  the  floor 
which  will  cost  even  more  money,  which  wiU 
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reduce  feder&l  Inoome  even  more, 
they? 

Senator  Lono.  It  la  quite  possible  that 
someone  mlgbt  wAnt  to  vote  for  an  amend- 
ment that  would  raise  the  rersonal  exemp- 
tion up  to  •1,000.  And  If  that  happened,  then 
that  would  mean  that,  instead  of  having  a 
balanced  budget,  then  we  would  be  out  of 
balance  by  t6  billion. 

Mr.  HxBMAN.  Is  that  one  you  expect  to  pass? 
I  am  looking  for  those  that  you  think  really 
have  a  chance,  thOee  in  fact  that  you  think 
win  pass. 

Seziator  Long.  Wtell,  that  has  a  lot  of  ^ipeal 
and  it  could  conceivably  happen. 

Mr.  HnicAN.  You  think  it  wUl? 

Senator  Long.  I  don't  think  that  we  will 
have  an  amendment  that  will  reduce  reve- 
nues by  that  mu<ih  but  then,  again,  some- 
one may  offer  that!  and  And  he  is  only  about 
16  votes  short  of  prevailing  and,  after  mak- 
ing a  lot  of  good  speeches — I  say  "good 
speeches,"  a  lot  of  vote-getting  speeches, 
lefs  put  it  that  !way — he  may  come  back 
and  try  again  wit*  one  that  would  put  you 
Just  (3  billion  a  y^ar  out  of  balance,  and  it 
may  carry.  There  is  no  way  you  can  predict 
what  the  Senate  ^11  do  with  these  things 
that  have  a  lot  o|  political  appeal  to  a  lot 
of  people  when  tHey  are  being  voted  on  on 
the  Soor.  And  there  are  more  reeisons  than 
one  wh^ 'you  can'ti  predict  It.  Can  I  just  give 
you  one?'One  slihple  example  is  a  fellow 
who  is  not  on  thelpinance  Committee,  he  is 
sitting  there  on  tile  floor  and  he  Is  running 
for  office  next  yeaf,  and  here  is  an  amend- 
ment that  would  ^t  the  government  a  lot 
of  revenue  but  it  %as  a  lot  of  appeal  to  a  lot 
of  people.  A  fellow  I  like  that  is  sometimes  in- 
clined to  vote  for  the  amendment  where  he 
wouldn't  be  voting  for  it  if  he  were  the  one 
that  had  to  decide  whether  it  finally  be- 
comes law  or  not.  He  would  vote  for  it  and 
tell  some  of  us  oii  the  Finance  Committee, 
particularly  the  senior  members,  "Well,  now, 
that  Is  something  you  fellows  ought  to  work 
out  in  conference.!  If  It  is  going  to  cost  too 
much  money,  see  ijf  you  can't  work  it  out  in 
conference  and  briiig  us  down  a  bill  that  will 
think  about  all  of  ihose  items.  If  it  is  all  the 
same  with  you,  it  ihas  a  lot  of  appeal  and  I 
am  going  to  vote  f^r  it.  See  what  you  fellows 
can  work  out  in  conference."  When  a  fellow 
says  that,  he  meais.  "Look,  if  this  Is  going 
to  mean  a  great  big  deficit,  why  dont  you 
take  about  two-tl^rds  of  this  thing  out  in 
conference  and  bang  a  third  of  it  back?" 
That  is  the  kind  of  thing  they  are  thinking 
when  they  tell  yoi  that. 

Mr.  Meabs.  Senator,  what  about  the  oil 
depletion  allowanqe?  Do  you  expect  a  move 
to  put  it  back  up  \to  the  27.5  per  cent  level 
on  the  Senate  floqr? 

Senator  Long.  I  told  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana, the  last  four  ilmes  I  ran  for  office,  that 
I  was  opposed  to  cutting  the  oil  depletion 
allowance.  Now,  pirmlt  me  to  say  this,  Mr. 
Mears.  When  I  was 'in  state  government,  I  led 
the  charge  to  Increase  the  taxes  that  the  oil 
compsmles  paid  to  pur  state  three  times  what 
they  were  when  I  went  to  work  for  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  But  |  think  that  the  price  not 
having  gone  up  sldce  that  time,  and  Louisi- 
ana having  taxed  tpem  as  much  as  we  think 
they  could  afford  t^  pay,  the  depletion  allow- 
ance should  not  be(  reduced  because  they  are 
not  making  enougli  money  to  pay  that  much. 
I  do  believe  that  the  Senate  Is  not  going  to 
put  it  back  at  27.^  per  cent,  where  it  has 
been  and  is  now.  although  I  expect  to  vote 
that  way.  I  would  guess  It  will  probably  stay 
about  where  the  Finance  Committee  put  it — 
I  didn't  vote  to  pui  it  there — at  23  per  cent. 
The  committee  voljed  that  way  by  majority 
vote.  I  think  there]  will  be  some  eSort  made 
to  reduce  It  below  that.  My  guess  is  It  will 
stay  about  where  tlie  committee  voted  to  put 
It,  which  is  about  iiidway  between  what  the 
House  voted  to  do  and  what  the  existing  law 
happens  to  be  now. 


Miss  McLAtroHUN.  Senator  Long,  there  \»  a 
sort  of  bad  expression  called  conflict  of  in- 
terest which  is  connected  with  you  and  with 
the  oil  depletion  allowance,  that  you  vote 
certainly  for  your  state,  for  the  oil  pe<^le  in 
your  state,  but  at  the  same  time  you  are,  in 
fact,  voting  for  yourself.  How  do  you  argue 
this? 

Senator  Long.  Well,  let's  lo<*  at  the  differ- 
ence between  a  conflict  of  interest  and  an 
identity  of  Interest.  Louisiana  produces  more 
oil  per  acre  than  any  state  in  the  Union. 
The  oil  industry  provides  about  60  per  cent  of 
all  the  money  that  finances  the  state  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana.  It  accounts  tor  about  40 
per  cent  of  all  the  Jobs  In  Louisiana.  Now, 
most  of  my  Income  comes  from  oil.  If  I  were 
fighting  against  the  oil  industry  I  would  be 
fighting  against  Louisiana  because,  insofar 
as  that  Industry  has  to  cut  back  on  its  drill- 
ing, Insofar  as  it  not  being  able  to  pay  taxes 
to  a  state  government,  then  Louisiana  suf- 
fers. If  the  oil  Industry  were  to  pay  more 
taxes — and  there  was  a  time  when  I  thought 
they  certainly  should  pay  a  lot  more,  even  In 
my  own  state — I  would  want  to  see  that  cor- 
rected by  the  state  government  where  it 
would  do  a  lot  of  good  for  a  lot  of  pow  jjeo- 
ple — and  our  state  is  one  of  the  poorer  states, 
relatively  speaking — rather  than  correct  it  by 
th?  federal  government  up  here.  Yes,  I  am 
In  the  oil  business  and  if  I  said  that  Inas- 
much as  I  had  some  interest  in  oil  produc- 
tion I  will  not  vote  on  this  matter  or  I  will 
take  no  part.  th»n  that  would  mean  that 
on  a  matter  that  is  very  important  to  Louisi- 
ana we  would  have  Just  one  Senator  up  here 
looking  after  Louisiana's  interests  instead  of 
having  two  Senators. 

Mr.  HxKMAN.  How  far  or  how  deep  does 
that  commitment  to  the  oil  Industry  of  Loui- 
siana go?  If  you  felt,  for  example,  that  the 
oil  industry  was  In  some  way  raiding  the 
land,  that  they  were  doing  something  that 
would  pollute  the  waters,  that  they  were  do- 
ing something  that  in  the  long  run  would  be 
bad  not  for  the  oil  companies  but  for  the 
people  of  Louisiana,  would  you  support  the 
oil  companies  or  would  you — in  other  words, 
the  interests  of  the  two  are  not  alwajrs 

Senator  Long.  Well,  I  voted  for  that  pol- 
lution bill  a  year  or  two  ago  and  helped 
to  round  up  the  votes  for  it.  Now,  nobody 
was  hit  as  hard  by  that  antipollution  bill 
that  President  Johnson  supported  than  was 
the  oil  Industry.  I  helped  to  put  that  bill 
through  and  I  helped  to  increase  the  taxes 
three-fold  on  the  oU  industry  at  state  gov- 
ernment level.  Now,  nobody  particularly  ap- 
plauded me  for  doing  that,  when  I  was  say- 
ing that  I  can  afford  to  pay  this  tax,  and 
if  I  can  afford  it  the  other  fellows  can  af- 
ford it. 

Mr.  Herman.  But  isn't  it  a  dangerous  doc- 
trine to  identify  the  interests  of  a  state  with 
that  of  one  industry  in  the  state,  even  if  it 
Is  the  biggest? 

Senator  Long.  Well,  what  I  was  going  to 
say.  Mr.  Herman,  was  that  I  have  voted 
against  the  oil  industry  when  I  thought  the 
industry  was  wrong.  Some  time  ago  Senator 
Connally  said  that  oil  production  sold  by  the 
barrel  should  be  treated  as  a  capital  gain. 
Now  I  made  a  speech  against  that.  That 
would  have  been  more  favorable  tax  treat- 
ment than  they  were  receiving  at  that  time. 
I  thought  that  they  were  being  treated  fair- 
ly and  that,  to  do  anything  more  for  the  in- 
dustry, would  be  going  too  far.  But  I  do 
know  this,  that  since  we  got  through  rais- 
ing taxes  on  them,  their  costs  have  gone 
up  tremendously.  'Their  coet  of  labor  has 
about  doubled.  The  coet  of  materials  has 
more  than  doubled.  The  oost  of  transporta- 
tion has  Increased  by  about  160  per  cent.  And 
their  price  has  not  gone  tip  to  more  than 
$3  a  barrel,  which  was  what  It  waa  when 
we  started  raising  taxes  on  them.  They  are 
making  lees  profits  on  investment  than  the 
average  for  manufacturing.  I  Jvi»t  don't  think 
that  we  have  a  case  to  further  Increase  their 


taxes.  Now,  I  have  said  that,  I  made  my 
position  clear,  but  I  would  like  to  raaJu  this 
clear:  My  interest  la  the  Interest  of  liOUlsl- 
ana.  If  there  is  more  money  than  can  be 
collected  out  of  the  oU  oompuUes,  we 
would  like  to  collect  it  on  the  local  level 
rather  than  you  take  it  away  from  them 
here  In  Washington,  and  If  we  thou^t  they 
could  pay  more  taxes,  we  would  be  taxing 
them  Tight  there  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Mears.  Senator,  there  haa  been  some 
controversy  about  the  number  of  lobbyists 
who  worked  around  the  committee  during 
the  tax  bill  sessions.  Tou  hare  defended 
them  saying  that,  if  you  were  a  businessman 
facing  this  kind  of  situation,  you  could  send 
somebody  here  to  represent  you.  Were  the 
lobbyists  effective?  Did  they  change  the 
outcome? 

Senator  Long.  They  do  a  Job,  letls  put  It 
that  way.  They  see  to  it  that  the  point  of 
view  of  those  whom  they  represent  is  pre- 
sented, and  there  are  a  lot  of  companies  that 
pay  such  enormous  amount  of  taxes  that 
they  ought  to  have  someone  up  here  looking 
after  their  interests.  It  Is  very  easy  for  one 
of  us  to  vote  to  inereaae  the  tax  on  the 
telephone  company  or  vote  to  Increase  the 
tax  on  the  bankers,  and  particularly  easy  to 
vote  to  increase  the  taxes  on  some  industry 
If  you  have  nobody  In  that  Indtisrty  in  your 
state.  It  is  very  easy  for  some  fellow  who 
represents  a  state  that  doesnt  produce  to- 
bacco to  vote  to  put  a  tax  on  clagarettes.  or 
some  fellow  who  repreaents  a  state  that 
produces  no  oU  to  vote  to  Increase  the  taxes 
on  the  oil  industry.  Now,  when  those  people 
have  their  taxes  Increased,  they  are  entitled 
to  either  pay  somebody  to  present  their  side 
of  the  argument  or  to  come  themselves 
and  try  to  explain  it  to  people,  and  they 
do  it  both  ways.  May  I  say  that,  on  this  bill, 
the  so-called  vested  Intereata — and  we  are 
speaking  of  the  buclneas  Interests,  when  we 
use  that  term,  and  I  dont  regard  It  as  a  dirty 
word  at  all — they  took  a  very  bad  beating 
with  regard  to  this  blU,  both  with  regard 
to  what  we  did  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  with  regard  to  what  the  House  of 
Representatives  did  to  them.  Basically,  they 
are  paying  about  $7  bllUon  more  in  taxes 
while  everybody  else  gets  his  taxes  reduced. 
So  I  would  think  that  they  had  a  right  to 
be  represented.  They  are  paying  a  lot  more 
taxes  and.  as  one  wbo  voted  to  increase  the 
taxes  on  the  real  estate  people,  for  example,  I 
feel  better  about  it  that  we  did  hear  every- 
thing they  could  say  about  their  side  of  the 
argument,  and  some  of  them  are  still  going 
to  feel  very  unhappy.  But  the  fact  that  we 
did  hear  them  puts  us  in  a  better  position 
than  if  we  didn't  hear  them  at  all.  May  I 
say  that  the  real  estate  industry,  since  I 
made  that  reference,  is  complaining,  and  I 
think  rightfully  so,  that  they  bad  a  right 
to  be  better  heard  than  they  were  heard. 
When  the  fellow  for  the  real  estate  boards 
appeared,  we  had  an  egg  timer  that  says 
that  he  has  ten  minutes  and  when  the  ten 
minutes  were  up  the  bell  rang  and  his  time 
was  up,  and  he  says  that  wasn't  fair,  and  I 
quite  agree.  I  wish  we  could  have  heard  tii™ 
longer. 

Mr.  IJbuMa.  Well,  essentially,  the  bill  wasn't 
changed  with  the  presence  of  these  people, 
then? 

Senator  Loira.  Out  of  a  tax  Increase  of 
more  than  $1  blUlon,  they  obtained  relief 
of  about  $80  million.  That  would  be  about 
a  3  per  cent  tax  relief  for  an  industry  that 
la  already  stiffering,  on  a  $1  billion  tax  in- 
crease. So,  as  a  practical  matter,  we  gave 
them  about  as  much  relief  as  you  coiild  put 
Inside  an  eyedropper.  I  guess  that  would  be 
the  size  of  it. 

Miss  McLaughlin.  Senator  Long,  not  In- 
cluded in  this  bill  but  another  tax  question 
is  what  is  going  to  happen  about  the  surtax. 

Senator  Long.  We  would  have  the  surtax 
go  from  10  per  cent  down  to  5  per  cent  In 
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January,  and  then  from  6  per  cent  down  to 
^o  m  July.  Now.  that  is  most  of  the  first 
^w-8  tax  cut  in  thta  bill.  YOU  could  say 
m"t,  Ifwe  don't  pass  the  biU,  the  whole 
twng  wouid  expire  in  January,  that  Is  cor- 
rect But  the  government  needs  the  revenue 
and  that  is  something  I  think  we  must 
continue 


Mr  HJaMAN.  Will  It  pass? 

senator  Long  (continuing).  We  continue 
It  for  Just  six  months  at  5  per  cent. 

Mr  H«MAN.  Win  It  pass  both  houses? 

senator  Long.  If  they  let  it  come  to  a  vote. 
It  vrtU  It  has  passed  the  House  twice  now. 
and  If  the  Senate  were  permitted  to  vote 
on  it  it  would  pass  the  Senate.  I  am  talking 
about  the  contlnuaUon  of  half  the  surtax, 
5  per  cent  of  that  10  per  cent,  from  January 

UP  until  July.  ,  ,  

Mr  HiKMAN.  To  round  out  this  tax  reform 
question,  let  me  Just  ask  you,  to  go  back 
,0  my  opening  question,  I  asked  you  about 
deficit,  what  I  really  meant  was  decrease  in 
federal  income.  When  all  tax  reform  consid- 
erations are  agreed  to,  when  the  thing  is 
passed  and  sent  to  the  White  House  how 
much  would  you  guess  that  it  is  going  to 
reduce  federal  income  by  reforming  tax  pro- 

''s^Mtor   Long.  If  you   look   at   the   whole 
bill— now.  you're  talking  about  Just  the  front 

side .    ,    .  ,„ 

Mr  Heuman.  AtthewholebUl. 

Senator  Long  (continuing).  And  the  down 
'^ide,  or  are  you  talking  about 

Mr  Herman.  That's  right,  on  balance  how 
much  is  it  going  to  reduce  federal  income? 

Senator  Long.  Well,  on  balance  the  govern- 
ment win  be  about  $6.8  billion  better  off  next 
vear  than  it  would  be  If  we  passed  no  law 
at  an.  That  is  how  the  federal  govemmen., 

Mr  HERMAN.  You  mean  the  whole  bill  Is 
going  to  increase  income  by  $6  billion? 

Senator  Long.  Yes,  because  of  two  things: 
one.   we    repeal    the   Investment   tax   credit 
with  this  bill,  that  would  get  us  about  *3 
bilUon-plus.  let's  say  roughly  $35   biiuon; 
and  then,  by  virtue  of  continuing  that  surtax 
at  a  5  per  cent  rate  of  six  months,  we  pick  up 
the  better  part  of  $3  bilUon  there.  So  then 
vou  take  some  reforms  that  we  are  putting 
into  effect,  and  they  bring  in  additional  rev- 
enue So,  on  balance  this  bill  will  cause  the 
government  to  have  about  $8.8  bilUon  next 
vear  more  than  we  would  have  if  we  passed 
"no  bill.  Now,  of  course,  some  legislation  must 
be  passed  in  any  event. 

Miss  McLaughlin.  Senator  Long,  could 
we  talk  Just  a  few  minutes  about  the  &u- 
preme  Court's  decision  on  Mississippi  de- 
segregation of  schooU.  What  do  you  see  the 
futm^  effect  of  that  on  the  pubUc  school 
system  in  your  sUte,  or  do  you  see  It  having 

any  effect?  ^,  .,.  .   _* 

Senator  Long.  It  Is  difficult  to  predict  Just 
what  vrtll  happen.  The  governors  and  the 
superintendents  of  education,  and  a  lot  of 
ihe  school  boards  think  that  they  have  been 
presented    with    an     absolutely    Impossible 
problem.  We  have  many  thousands  of  school 
children  who  are  not  in  school  li»,Loul»'^ 
right  now.  I  say  "many,"  that  would  be  more 
than  10,000.  a  great  number.  I  don  t  know 
the  precise  number.  But  a  great  f "mbej  oj 
parents  are  unwUUng  to  send  their  children 
to  school  under  the  conditions  required  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  school  boards  are 
doing  the  best  they  can  with  that  problem 
TheGovemor  of  Louisiana  made  a  statement 
the  other  day  which  might  be  misconstrued. 
I  regard  that  as  a  sUtement  of  frustration, 
that  he  Just  doesn't  know  what  to  do  about 
the  situation  now,  and  he  Just  jotild  say. 
"Well,  you  ten  me  what  to  do.  I  don't  k^ow 
what  we're  going  to  do,  how  we  can  Uve  w«h 
this."  So  the  people  of  those  southern  states 
and  Louisiana  is  certainly  one  of  them,  feel 
that  the  supreme  Court  and  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  are  trying 
to  f^e  upon  them  what  they  think  U  an 


answer,  but  they  really  dont  think  toat 
anybody  ifi  the  Nation  who  has  to  live  with 
that  kind  of  problem  can  live  wlUi  that 
answer,  certamiy  If  they  are  required  to  do 
it  that  soon.  Senator  Stennls  haa  been  mak- 
ing the  point  on  the  Senate  floor  that  people 
up  north,  in  cities  like  Chicago,  Detroit, 
New  York.  Philadelphia  are  not  doing  the 
kind  of  thing  that  some  of  those  peoP" 
would  think  is  appropriate  for  the  South, 
and  contending  that  if  they  think  it  Is  all 
that  good  they  ought  to  do  It.  to  set  the 
example  if  nothing  else. 

Mr  HEKMAN.  Is  thU  going  to  have  a  politi- 
cal impact?  Is  this  going  to  make  any  differ- 
ence to  Mr.  Wallace's  poUtical  chances? 

Senator  Long.  I  don't  see  where  it  can  make 
any  difference  any  time  soon.  No  one- y°"  o' 
I  or  anyone  else,  knows  Just  what  the  situ- 
ation WUl  be  two  or  three  yea's  ^fO^^R"^' 
and  that  would  be  the  time  Mr.  Wallace 
would  be  running.  He  won't  be  running  nejrt 
year  unless  he  wUl  be  running  for  Congress. 
Mr  Mears.  Senator,  while  we  are  on  the 
court,  do  you  support  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Haynsworth?  ^  ^  ^  ,^ 

Senator  Long.  I  should  think  that  I  would 
vote  for  Judge  Haynsworth,  Just  having  heard 
what  I  have  heard.  I  have  heard  nothing  that 
causes  me  to  think  the  man  should  not  be 
confirmed.  All  I  can  learn  about  the  man 
would  sound  Uke  that  is  an  honorable,  decent 
man,  doing  the  best  he  can  as  the  good  Lo^ 
gives  him  the  light  to  see  it.  and  I  should 
think  I  would  voto  to  confirm  him.  Now,  I 
thought  I  would  reserve  Judgment  unUl  we 
have  debated  that  matter  on  the  floor.  I  am 
not  on  the  Judiciary  C<Mnmittee.  They  have 
been  very  busy,  and  we  have  been  very  busy. 
We  have  been  meeting  all  morning  and  all 
afternoon.  But  I  should  think  I  would  vote 
for  him.  ^  ^.  _  „,  . 

Mr    Mears.  What  do  you  expect  the  out- 
come to  be?  Do  you  think  the  Senate  wlU 

confirm  him?  »...«< 

Senator  Long.  Based  on  what  1  have  heard 
and  the  conversaUons  I  have  heard,  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  Is  not  going  to  be  con- 
firmed unless  President  Nixon  goes  beyond 
making  some  eloquent  statements,  such  as 
he  made  from  the  White  House,  and  get* 
down  to  working  on  individual  Senators  on 
a  head-and-head  basis.  And  I  think  he  has  a 
lot  of  hard  work  ahead  of  him  if  he  hopes  to 
see  Judge  Haynsworth  confirmed. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Are  you  saying  he  hasn't  done 
any  of  that  yet? 
Senator  Long.  I  am  sure  he  has  done  some 

of  it. 

Mr.  Herman.  Not  enough? 
Senator  Long.  He  has  a  lot  left  to  do,  I 
would  put  it  that  way,  if  he  wants  to  see 
Judee  Haynsworth  confirmed.  In  other  words. 
I  don't  think  that  anything  short  of  a  very 
determined   personal   effort  to   talk   to     n- 
divldual  Senators  by  the  President  is  going 
to  assure  Judge  Haynsworth's  confirmation. 
Miss  McLaughlin.  Senator,  we  have  been 
promised  an  eloquent  statement  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  Vietnam  pretty  soon.  Do  you 
have  any  clues  as  to  what  that  might  be 
on    if  you  could  give  him  some  advice  on 
Vietnam,  could  you  tell  us  what  that  might 

'^Senator  Long.  I  dont  think  I  wlU  offer  the 
President  any  advice  on  that.  I  think  he 
ought  to  make  his  own  decision.  I  bave  of- 
fered enough  Presidents  advice  about  Viet- 
nam, and  I  think  that 

Miss  McLaughlin.  Let  me  put  it  another 

''^^"^or  LONG  .continuing).  P'esl'lent 
Nixon  didn't  create  this  situation,  he  is  do- 
mg  the  best  he  can  in  trying  to  solve  It  I 
l^^ve  expressed  my  views  on  it,  and  I  ^l^^",^' 
thev  are  well  known  to  most  everybody,  In- 
cmdl^g  you.  Marya,  so  I  think  that  it  would 
be  better  for  me  Just  to  leave  »t  ;ip  to  the 
President  to  say  what  he  "tends  to  da  I 
personally  have  been  frustrated  that  ^b 
Nauon.  having  gone  in  there,  did  not  take 


the  steps  that  I  think  could  have  assured 
victory,  that  they  were  not  wUllng  to  reaUy 
fight  the  war  to  bring  it  to  an  early  conclu- 
sion I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
are  wiUing  for  this  thing  to  drag  out  for 
ten  years,  so  I  think  we  have  to  either  fish 
or  cut  bait.  We  have  to  either  fight  it  to  win 
it  and  I  don't  think  the  decision  will  be 
niade  to  fight  it  or  win  it  under  this  Preri- 
dent  Just  as  it  was  not  made  under  the 
previous  President— that  not  being  the  case, 
we  have  two  choices;  we  can  either  get  out 
in  a  hurry  or  try  to  phase  out  our  moving 
out  in  such  a  way  that  we  would  hope  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  could  carry  the  bur- 
den of  combat,  at  least  on  the  ground  if  not 

m  the  air  and  at  sea ^      »     »». 

Mr.     Mears.     Senator,     what    about     tne 


demonstrators?  Do  you  agree  with  Vice  Pres- 
ident Agnew's  assessment  of  their  effect  on 
the  Nation  and  of  their  character? 

Senawr    Long.    I    think    Vice    President 
Agnew  has  the  courage  to  say  what  he  be- 
lieves and  I  admire  him  for  doing  that.  I  am 
one  of  hU  admirers,  I  suppose.  I  didn't  vote 
for  him,  but  I  think  a  man  ought  to  have 
the  courage  to  stand  up  and  speak  out  for 
what  he  beUeves  in,  and  that  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident is  that  kind  of  an  American  and  I 
admire  him  for  that.  Now,  I  have  had  some 
discourteous   things   to  say   about  some   of 
these   demonstrators   myself   on   occasion.   I 
didn't  use  the  same  language,  but  I  suppose 
I  would  be  subject  to  criticism  myself  for 
speaking  out  strongly  for  what  I  beUeve.  But 
that  is  what  they  are  doing,  and  that  Is  what 
he  Is  doing,  and  I  think  he  had  every  bit  as 
much  right  to  speak  out  against  what  they 
are  doing,  and  moreso.  In  my  book,  than  they 
have  to  do  in  what  they  are  doing.  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  when  our  men  are  fighting 
on  the  field  of  battle,  as  long  as  they  are 
there  fighting  and  dying  for  this  countt7. 
one  does  no  service  to  us  to  weaken  this  Na- 
tion's negotiaUng  power  at  the  peace  table  by 
indicating  that  we  ought  to  give  up  and  puU 
out   unilaterally.   I   think    the   President   is 
backing  up  as  much  as  he  thinks  we  dare  to 
and  still  honor  the  commitments  we  have 

made. 

Mr  HERMAN.  Senator,  up  until  last  January 
you  were  the  whip,  the  assistant  leader  of 
the  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  now  another 
man.  Senator  Kennedy,  is  the  leader.  You 
expressed   no  bitterness   whatsoever  at  giv- 
ing the  position  over  to  Teddy  Kennedy,  can 
you  now  look   back  and  give  us  an  aaseas- 
ment  of   how    you   think   he   has   done   as 
whip  as  compared  to  your  own  performance? 
Senator  Long.  I  don't  think  it  is  fair  lor 
me  to  do  that.  I  think  he  is  doing  a  good 
Job  as  majority  whip.  And,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  feel  he  did  me  a  favor  by  run- 
ning for  the  Job,  for  I  have  had  aU  1  could 
do  during  the  last  several  months  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
representing    LouisUna.    looking    after    the 
interests  of  that  state  and  trying  to  protect 
the  national  Interests.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
reUeved  of  the  Job. 

Mr  Herman.  Okay.  That  is  about  the  end 
of  our  time.  Senator  Long.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  being  with  us  today  on  "Face  the 
Nation." 

announcer.  Today,  on  "Face  the  Nation, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Russell  Long,  of  Louisiana, 
was  interviewed  by  CBS  News  Reporter  Marya 
McLaughlin,  Walter  Mears,  Chief  of  the  Sen- 
ate Staff  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  CBB 
News  Correspondent  George  Herman. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  2.  1960 1 

Tax  Retorm  Goes  to  the  Senate 
congratulations  are  In  order  for  tj"  Sen- 
ate  Finance  Committee  for  sending  the  tax- 
reform  bin  to  the  floor  on  schedule  An  Im- 
me^task  remains  In  checking  the  language 
of  Se  bill  and  writing  the  report,  but  if  the 
lei^t*  then  moves  as  expeditiously  as  tbe 
n^ce  Committee  has  done  it  should  be 
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possible  to  enact  the  bill  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  In  our  view,  It  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  for  Confess  to  lo«e  the  momentum 
It  has  now  attamed  by  letting  the  bill  go 
over  Into  the  197S  session. 

As  It  now  starjis,  the  Finance  Committee 
bin  Is  better  thaii  many  supposed  It  would 
be.  Chairman  Rx^sell  B.  Long  had  given  the 
Impression  that  >  his  committee  might  In- 
dulge in  a  tax-ciittlng  spree  that  would  be 
highly  troublesoi^e  for  the  Treasury.  The  bill 
that  It  has  flnallV  sent  to  the  Senate  would 
cut  Income  taxes  [about  «9  billion  a  year,  off- 
set by  Increased  revenue  amounting  to  $6.5 
billion  from  reform  provisions.  But  the  Im- 
pact of  these  cut*  would  be  softened  In  some 
measure  by  postponing  the  full  effectiveness 
of  the  reduction]  until  1972  In  this  regard 
the  bill  Is  somewtiat  more  conservative  than 
that  p>assed  by  th^  House. 

The  Finance  0ommlttee  must  be  given 
credit  for  some  bther  Improvements  In  the 
bin.  Esjjeclally  zlotable  are  the  more  equi- 
table schedules  Approved  for  single  persons 
and  widowed  or  ^Ivorced  taxpayers  with  de- 
pendents. The  Hcjxise  had  also  provided  relief 
for  these  overtaxed  categories,  but  with  a 
strange  dlscrlmliiatory  cutoff  against  single 
taxpayers  under  BS  years  of  age.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Tre<^ury,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee dropped  this  pbjectlonable  provision  and 
aaoptetl"a  reducM  schedule  of  rates  appli- 
cable ttnall  slngla  taxpayers.  It  would  require 
them  to  fjay  20  per  cent  more  than  married 
couples  filing  Joint  returns  on  comparable 
Incomes  (Instead  of  41  per  cent  more  under 
present  law)  and  the  new  head-of-household 
rates  would  be  about  midway  between  the 
other  two  schedules.  This  equitable  and 
workable  solutloji  should  easily  prevail  In 
the  House-Senat^  conference. 

We  think  the  ^mmlttee  was  well  advised 
to  reject  Senatoi»  Gore's  attempt  to  substi- 
tute a  higher  personal  exemption  for  the 
tax  cuts  m  the  Ifouse  bill.  The  effect  would 
have  been  regres^ve  and  would  have  further 
complicated  the  reconciliation  of  the  House 
and  Senate  verslqns. 

The  most  serious  deficiency  in  the  Fi- 
nance Commltteq  bill  comes  from  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  House  provisions  deslg^ied  to 
ease  the  problen^  of  tax-exempt  state  and 
municipal  bands.i  The  House  made  a  realis- 
tic approach  to  |  this  dilemma  by  offering 
a  federal  subsidy!  to  cover  the  higher  Inter- 
est rates  on  bonds  made  taxable  by  the 
states  and  cltlasl  and  by  limiting  the  tax 
preferences  that  iny  p>erson  may  pile  up  for 
himself.  If  the  Sfnate  version  should  stand, 
some  of  the  wealthiest  Americans,  drawing 
mllUona  from  t^-exempt  interest,  would 
continue  to  pay  iiot  one  cent  In  federal  In- 
come taxes.  Here :  are  provisions  that  should 
certainly  be  rest<^red  on  the  Senate  fioor  or 
In  conference. 

The  Finance  Committee  also  watered  down 
the  House's  trea^ent  of  depletion  allow- 
ances for  the  oil  and  gas  Industry,  but  the 
relatively  narrow  gaps  between  the  bills  In 
this  sirea  should  present  no  major  problem. 
Likewise  the  Senate  committee  was  more 
gentle  in  Its  claiais  upon  capital  gains,  and 
the  conflicting  provisions  In  regard  to  foim- 
datlons  will  require  substantial  adjustments. 
No  doubt  the  Treasury  will  plead  for  nar- 
rowing the  gap  hetween  the  total  cuts  and 
Increases,  but  thfre  are  no  Insuperable  ob- 
stacles In  sight.  'The  country  appears  to  be 
much  closer  to  tpe  achievement  of  tax  re- 
form than  seemejl  possible  to  many  at  the 
beginning  of  the]  present  congreBsionai  ses- 
sion. 


PRESIDENT'S  IPROGRAM    FOR    THE 
AMERICAS 

Mr.  GRIPFINl  Mr.  President,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Injter- American  Press  As- 
sociation last  JViday  night,  President 
Nixon  proposed  &  broad  new  program  for 


reshaping  and  strengthening  the  part- 
nership of  all  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

It  is  a  program  based  on  mutual  in- 
terest, mutual  help,  and  mutual  respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  President's  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Text    of    the    President's    address    to    the 

Inter-American  Press  Association,  Oct.  31, 

19691 
Action  for  Progress  tob  thb  Americas 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Inter-American  Press  Association,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  and  to  our 
neighbors  throughout  the  new  world  about  a 
matter  uppermost  In  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  all  of  us.  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about 
the  state  of  our  partnership  In  the  Americas. 
In  doing  so,  I  wish  to  place  before  you  some 
suggestions  for  reshaping  and  re-lnvtgoratlng 
that  partnership. 

Often  we  in  the  United  States  have  been 
charged  with  an  overweening  confidence  In 
the  rlghtness  of  our  own  prescriptions:  oc- 
casionally we  have  been  gfuUty  of  the  charge. 
I  Intend  to  correct  that.  Therefore,  my  words 
tonight  are  meant  as  an  Invitation  by  one 
partner  for  further  Interchange,  for  Increased 
conununlcatlon,  and  above  all  for  new  Imagi- 
nation In  meeting  our  shared  responsibilities. 

For  years,  we  In  the  United  States  have 
pursued  the  illusion  that  we  could  re-make 
continents.  Conscious  of  our  wealth  and 
technology,  seized  by  the  force  of  our  good 
intentions,  driven  by  our  habitual  impa- 
tience, remembering  the  dramatic  success  of 
the  Marshall  Plan  In  postwar  Europe,  we 
have  sometimes  Imagined  that  we  knew  what 
was  best  for  everyone  else  and  that  we  could 
and  should  make  It  happen. 

But  experience  has  taught  us  better. 

It  has  taught  us  that  economic  and  social 
development  is  not  an  achievement  of  one 
nation's  foreign  pwllcy,  but  something  deeply 
rooted  In  each  nation's  own  traditions. 

It  has  taught  us  that  aid  that  Infringes 
pride  Is  no  favor. 

It  has  taught  us  that  each  nation,  and 
each  region,  must  be  true  to  its  own  char- 
acter. 

What  I  hope  we  can  achieve,  therefore,  is  a 
more  mature  partnership  In  which  all  voices 
are  beard  and  none  Is  predominant — a  part- 
nership guided  by  a  healthy  awareness  that 
give-and-take  is  better  than  take-lt-or- 
leave-lt. 

My  suggestions  this  evening  for  new  direc- 
tions toward  a  more  balanced  relationship 
come  from  many  sources. 

First,  they  axe  rooted  In  my  personal  con- 
victions. I  have  seen  the  problems  of  the 
Hemisphere  at  first  hand,  and  I  have  felt  Its 
surging  spirit — determined  to  break  the  grip 
of  outmoded  structures,  yet  equally  deter- 
mined to  avoid  social  disintegration.  Free- 
dom— Justice — a  chance  for  each  of  our  peo- 
ple to  live  a  better  and  more  abundant  Ufe — 
these  are  goals  to  which  I  am  unshakeably 
committed.  Progress  in  our  Hemisphere  Is 
not  only  a  practical  necessity  but  a  moral 
Imperative. 

Second,  these  new  approaches  have  been 
substantially  shaped  by  the  report  of  Oov- 
vemor  Rockefeller,  who,  at  my  request, 
listened  perceptively  to  the  voices  of  our 
neighbors  and  Incorporated  their  thoughts 
Into  a  set  of  foreslghted  proposals. 

Third,  they  are  consistent  with  thotights 
expressed  in  the  Consensus  of  Vina  del  Mar, 
wlilch  we  have  studied  with  great  care. 

Potirth.  they  have  benefited  from  the 
counsel  of  many  persons  in  government  and 
out,  in  this  country  and  throughout  the 
Hemisphere. 


And,  finally,  basically,  they  refiect  the  con- 
cern of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
the  development  and  progress  of  a  Hemis- 
phere which  Is  new  In  spirit,  and  which — 
through  our  effort*  together — we  can  make 
new  in  accomplishment. 

I  offer  no  grandiose  promises  and  no 
panaceas. 

I  do  offer  action. 

The  actions  I  propose  represent  a  new 
approach,  based  on  five  principles: 

First,  a  firm  commitment  to  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system,  and  to  the  compacts  which 
bind  us  In  that  system — as  exemplified  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and  by 
the  principles  so  nobly  set  forth  in  Its 
charter. 

Second,  respect  for  national  Identity  and 
national  dignity.  In  a  partnership  in  which 
rights  and  responsibilities  are  shared  by  a 
community  of  Independent  states. 

Third,  a  firm  commitment  to  continued 
U.S.  assistance  for  Hemisphere  development. 

Fourth,  a  belief  that  the  principal  future 
pattern  of  this  assistance  must  be  U.S.  sup- 
port for  Latin  American  Initiatives,  and 
that  this  can  best  be  achieved  on  a  multi- 
lateral bEisls  within  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
system. 

Fifth,  a  dedication  to  Improving  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  the  Western  Hemisphere — to 
truaklng  people  the  center  of  our  concerns, 
and  to  helping  meet  their  economic,  social 
and  human  needs. 

We  have  heard  many  voices  from  Latin 
America  In  these  first  months  of  our  new 
Administration — voices  of  hc^>e,  voices  of 
concern,  voices  of  frustration. 

We  have  listened. 

Those  voices  have  told  us  they  wanted 
fewer  promises  and  more  action.  "They  have 
told  iM  that  U.S.  aid  programs  seemed  to 
have  helped  the  United  States  more  than 
Latin  America.  They  have  told  us  our  trade 
policies  were  Insensitive  to  Latin  American 
needs.  They  have  told  us  that  if  our  partner- 
ship is  to  thrive,  or  even  to  survive,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  nations  of  Latin  America 
must  go  forward  In  their  own  way,  under 
their  own  leadership. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  tonight  to  discuss 
the  extent  to  which  we  consider  the  various 
charges  right  or  wrong.  But  I  recognize  the 
concerns,  and  I  share  many  of  them.  What  I 
propose  tonight  is,  I  believe,  responsive  to 
those  concerns. 

The  most  pressing  concerns  center  on  eco- 
nomic development — and  especially  on  the 
{wllcles  by  which  aid  Is  administered  and  by 
which  trade  Is  regulated. 

In  proposing  specific  changes  tonight,  I 
mean  these  as  examples  of  the  actions  I 
believe  are  possible  in  a  new  kind  of  partner- 
ship. 

Our  partnership  should  be  one  in  which  the 
United  States  lectures  less  and  listens  more, 
and  In  which  clear,  consistent  procedures 
are  established  to  ensure  that  the  shaping 
of  Latin  America's  future  reflects  the  will  of 
the  Latin  American  nations. 

I  believe  this  requires  a  number  of  changes. 

To  begin  with,  it  reqviiree  a  fundamental 
change  In  the  way  In  which  we  manage  de- 
velopment assistance  In  the  Hemisphere. 

I  propose  that  a  multilateral  Inter-Amert- 
can  agency  be  given  an  increasing  share  of 
responsibllty  for  development  assistance 
decisions.  CIAP — the  Inter-Amerlf-an  Com- 
mittee for  the  Alliance  for  Progress — could 
be  given  this  function.  Or  an  entirely  new 
agency  oould  be  created.  Whatever  the  form, 
the  objective  would  be  to  evolve  an  effective 
multilateral  framework  for  bilateral  assist- 
ance, to  provide  the  agency  with  an  expert 
International  staff  and,  over  time,  to  give  it 
major  operational  and  decdsion-maklng 
responsibilities. 

The  Latin  American  nations  themselves 
would  thus  Jointly  assume  a  primary  role  in 
setting  priorities  within  the  Hemisphere,  in 
developing  realistic  programs,  and  in  keeping 
their  own  performance  under  critical  review. 
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one  of  the  areas  most  urgently  in  need  of 
new  policies  Is  trade.  In  order  to  finance  their 
import  needs  and  to  achieve  self-sustain- 
ing growth,  the  Latin  American  nations  must 
ejcpand  their  exports. 

Most  Latin  American  exports  now  are  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs.  We  are  attempting 
to  help  the  other  countries  of  the  Hemisphere 
to  stabilize  their  earnings  from  those  exports, 
and  to  increase  them  as  time  goes  on. 
Increasingly,  however,  those  countries  will 
have  to  turn  toward  manufactured  and  semi- 
manufactured products  for  balanced  develop- 
ment and  major  export  growth.  Thus  they 
need  to  be  assured  of  access  to  the  expanding 
markets  of  the  Industrialized  world.  In  order 
to  help  achieve  this,  I  have  determined  to 
take  the  following  major  steps; 

First,  to  lead  a  vigorous  effort  to  reduce  the 
non-tariff  barriers  to  trade  maintained  by 
nearly  all  industrialized  countries  against 
products  of  particular  interest  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  other  developing  countries. 

Second,  to  support  Increased  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  promote  Latin  Ameri- 
can trade  expansion. 

Third,  to  support  the  establishment, 
within  the  Inter-American  system,  of  regular 
procedures  for  advance  consultation  on  all 
trade  matters.  U.S.  trade  policies  often  have  a 
heavy  impact  on  our  neighbors.  It  seems  only 
fair  that  In  the  more  balanced  relationship 
we  seek,  there  should  be  full  consultation 
within  the  Hemisphere  family  before  de- 
cisions affecting  Its  members  are  taken,  not 
after. 

Finally,  In  world  trade  forums  to  press  for  a 
liberal  system  of  generalized  tariff  preferences 
for  all  developing  countries,  Including  Latin 
America.  We  will  seek  adoption  by  all  of  the 
industrialized  countries  of  a  scheme  with 
broad  product  coverage  and  with  no  ceilings 
on  preferential  Imports.  We  will  seek  equal 
access  to  industrial  markets  for  all  develop- 
ing countries  so  as  to  eliminate  the  discrim- 
ination against  Latin  America  that  now  exists 
in  many  countries.  We  will  also  urge  that 
such  a  system  eliminates  the  Inequitable 
'reverse  preferences"  that  now  discriminate 
against  Western  Hemisphere  countries. 

There  are  three  other  important  economic 
issues  that  directly  involve  the  new  partner- 
ship concept,  and  which  a  number  of  oiar 
partners  have  raised:  "tied"  loans,  debt  serv- 
ice and  regional  economic  integration. 

For  several  years  now,  virtually  all  loans 
made  under  U.S.  aid  programs  have  been 
"tied" — that  Is,  they  have  been  encumbered 
with  restrictions  designed  to  maintain  U.S. 
exports,  including  a  requirement  that  the 
money  be  spent  on  purchases  in  the  United 
States.  These  restrictions  have  been  burden- 
some for  the  borrowers,  and  have  impaired 
the  effectiveness  of  the  aid.  In  June,  I  ordered 
the  most  cumbersome  restrictions  removed. 
In  addition,  I  am  now  ordering  that  effective 
November  1,  loan  dollars  sent  to  Latin 
America  under  AID  be  freed  to  allow  pur- 
chases not  only  here,  but  anywhere  in  Latin 
America.  As  a  third  step,  I  am  also  ordering 
that  all  other  onerous  conditions  and  restric- 
tions on  U.S.  assistance  loans  be  revlerwed, 
with  the  objective  of  modifying  or  eliminat- 
ing them. 

If  I  might  add  a  personal  word,  this  deci- 
sion on  treating  AID  loans  is  one  of  those 
things  that  people  kept  saying  ought  to  be 
done  but  could  not  be  done.  In  light  of  our 
own  balance  of  payments  problems,  there 
were  compelling  argrumenta  against  it.  But  I 
felt  the  needs  of  the  Hemisphere  had  to  come 
tirst,  so  I  simply  ordered  it  done — showing 
our  commitment  In  actions,  rather  than  only 
in  words.  This  will  be  our  guiding  principle 
In  the  future. 

The  growing  burden  of  external  debt  serv- 
ice has  Increasingly  become  a  major  problem 
of  future  development.  Some  countries  find 
themselves  making  heavy  payments  In  debt 
service  which  reduce  the  positive  effects  of 
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development  aid.  I  suggest  that  CIAP  might 
appropriately  urge  the  internaaonal  financial 
organizations  to  recommend  possible 
remedies. 

We  have  seen  a  number  of  moves  in  Lann 
America  toward  regional  economic  Integra- 
tion, such  as  the  establishment  of  the  Central 
American  Common  Market,  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can and  Caribbean  Free  Trade  Areas,  and  the 
Andean  Group.  The  decisions  on  how  far  and 
how  fast  this  process  of  integration  goes,  of 
course,  are  not  ours  to  make.  But  I  do  want 
to  stress  that  we  stand  ready  to  help  in  this 
effort,  if  our  help  should  be  wanted. 

On  all  these  matters,  we  look  forward  to 
consulting  further  with  our  Hemisphere 
partners.  In  a  major,  related  move,  I  am  also 
directing  our  representatives  to  Invite  CIAP. 
as  a  regular  procedure,  to  conduct  a  periodic 
review  of  U.S.  economic  policies  as  they  affect 
the  other  nations  of  the  Hemisphere,  and 
to  consult  with  us  about  them.  Similar  re- 
views are  now  made  of  the  other  Hemisphere 
countries'  policies,  but  the  United  States  has 
not  previously  opened  Its  poUcles  to  such 
consultation.  I  believe  true  partnership  re- 
quires that  we  should,  and  henceforth,  If  our 
partners  so  desire,  we  shall. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  a  vital  subject 
in  connection  with  economic  development  in 
the  Hemisphere,  namely,  the  role  of  private 
investment.  Clearly,  each  government  must 
make  Its  own  decisions  about  the  place  of 
private  investment,  domestic  and  foreign,  in 
Its  development  process.  Each  must  decide 
for  Itself  whether  it  wishes  to  accept  or  fore- 
go the  benefits  private  Investment  can  bring. 
For  a  developing  country,  constructive  for- 
eign investment  has  the  special  advantage  of 
being  a  prime  vehicle  for  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nology. And  certainly,  from  no  other  source 
Is  so  much  Investment  capital  available.  As 
we  all  have  seen,  however,  just  as  a  capital- 
exporting    nation    cannot    expect    another 
country  to  accept  Investors  against  its  VTlU. 
so  must  a  capital-Importing  country  expect 
a  serious  impairment  of  Its  abUlty  to  at- 
tract Investment  funds  when  It  acts  against 
existing  Investments  In   a  way   which  runs 
counter  to  commonly  accepted  norms  of  In- 
temaUonal  law  and  behavior.  And  unfortu- 
nately, and  perhaps  unfairly,  such  acts  by 
one  nation  affect  Investor  confidence  in  the 
entire  region. 

We  will  not  encourage  U.S.  private  invest- 
ment where  it  Is  not  wanted,  or  where  local 
political  conditions  face  it  with  imwarranted 
risks  But  my  own  strong  beUef  is  that  prop- 
erly motivated  private  enterprise  has  a  vital 
role  to  play  in  social  as  well  as  economic  de- 
velopment. We  have  seen  it  work  in  our  own 
country.  We  have  seen  It  work  In  other 
countries,  whether  they  are  developing  or  de- 
veloped, that  likely  have  been  recording  the 
world's  most  spectacular  rates  of  economic 
growth.  ,   , 

In  line  with  this  belief,  we  are  examining 
ways  to  modify  our  direct  Investment  con- 
trols in  order  to  help  meet  the  Investment 
requirements  of  developing  nations  In  Latin 
America  and  elsewhere.  I  have  further  di- 
rected that  our  aid  programs  place  increas- 
ing emphasis  on  assistance  to  locally-owned 
private  enterprise.  I  am  also  directing  that 
we  expand  our  technical  assistance  for  estab- 
lishing national  and  regional  capital  markets. 
As  we  all  have  seen,  in  this  age  of  rapidly 
advancing  science,  the  challenge  of  develop- 
ment  is  only  partly  economic.  Science  and 
technology  Increasingly  hold  the  key  to  our 
national  futures.  If  the  promise  of  this  final 
third  of  the  Twentieth  Century  is  to  be 
realized,  the  wonders  of  science  must  be 
turned  to  the  service  of  man. 

In  the  Consensus  of  Vina  del  Mar,  we  were 

asked  for  an  unprecedented  effort  to  share 

our  scientific  and  technological  capabilities. 

To  that   request,  we  shall  respond  in   a 

spirit  of  partnership. 

This,  I  pledge  to  you  tonight:  the  nation 
that  went  to  the  moon  In  peace  for  all  man- 


kind is   ready   to  share   Its   technology   In 
peace  with  Its  nearest  neighbors. 

Tonight,  I  have  discussed  with  you  a  new 
concept  of  partnership.  I  have  made  a  com- 
mitment to  action.  I  have  given  examples  of 
actions  we  are  prepared  to  take. 

But  as  anyone  familiar  with  government 
knows,  commitment  alone  Is  not  enough. 
There  has  to  be  the  machinery  to  ensure  an 
effective  follow-through. 

Therefore,  I  am  also  directing  a  major  re- 
organization and  upgrading  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment structure  for  dealing  with  Western 
Hemisphere  affairs. 

As  a  key  element  of  this,  I  have  ordered 
preparation  of  a  legislative  request,  which  I 
shall  submit  to  Congress,  raising  the  rank  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs  to  Under  Secretary— thus 
giving  the  Hemisphere  special  representa- 
tion. This  new  Under  Secretary  will  be  given 
authority  to  coordinate  all  U.S.  Government 
activities  m  the  Hemisphere. 

Debates  have  long  ranged,  both  In  tno 
United  States  and  elsewhere,  over  what  our 
attitudes  should  be  toward  the  various  forms 
of  government  within  the  inter-Amerlcan 
system. 

Let  me  siun  up  my  own  views. 
First,  my  own  country  Uvea  by  a  democratic 
system  which  has  preserved  its  form  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  We  are  proud  of  our 
system.  We  are  Jealous  of  our  liberties.  We 
hope  that  eventually  most,  perhaps  even  all, 
of  the  world's  people  will  share  what  w« 
consider  to  be  the  blessings  of  a  genuine 
democracy. 

We  are  aware  that  most  people  today,  in 
most  countries  of  the  world,  do  not  share 
those  blessings. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  If  I  did  not  ex- 
press my  concern  over  examples  of  liberty 
compromised,  of  justice  denied  or  of  rights 
Infringed. 

Nevertheless,  we  recognize  that  enormous, 
sometimes  explosive,  forces  for  change  are 
operating  In  Latin  America.  These  create  in- 
stabilities, and  bring  changes  in  governments. 
On  the  diplomatic  level,  we  must  deal  realis- 
tically with  governments  in  the  Inter-Amer- 
lcan system  as  they  are.  We  have,  of  course, 
a  preference  for  democratic  procedures,  and 
we  hope  that  each  government  will  help  its 
people  to  move  forward  toward  a  better,  a 
fuller  and  a  freer  life. 

In  this  connection,  however.  I  would  stress 
one  other  point.  We  cannot  have  a  peaceful 
community  of  nations  If  one  nation  sponsors 
armed  subversion  In  another's  territory.  The 
Ninth  Meeting  of  American  Foreign  MinUters 
clearly  enunciated  this  principle.  The  "ex- 
port" of  revolution  Is  an  intervention  which 
our  system  cannot  condone,  and  a  nation 
which  seeks  to  practice  It  can  hardly  expect 
to  share  In  the  benefits  of  the  community. 

Finally,  a  word  about  what  all  this  can 
mean  for  the  world. 

Today,  the  world's  most  fervent  hope  is 
for  a  lasting  peace  in  which  life  Is  secure, 
progress  Is  possible  and  freedom  can  flourish. 
In  each  part  of  the  world,  we  can  have  last- 
ing peace  and  progress  only  if  the  nations 
directly  concerned  take  the  lead  themselves 
In  achieving  it.  And  in  no  part  of  the  world 
can  there  be  a  true  partnership  If  one  partner 
dictates  its  direction. 

I  can  think  of  no  assembly  of  nations 
better  suited  than  ours  to  point  the  way 
in  developing  such  a  partnership.  And  a  suc- 
cessfully progressing  Western  Hemisphere, 
demonstrating  in  action  mutual  help  and 
mutual  respect,  will  be  an  example  for  the 
world.  Once  again,  by  this  example,  we  will 
stand  for  something  larger  than  ourselves. 
For  three  quarters  of  a  century,  many  of 
us  have  been  linked  together  in  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  and  its  prede- 
cessors m  a  Joint  quest  for  a  better  future. 
Eleven  years  ago.  Operation  Pan  America 
was  launched  as  a  Brazilian  initiative.  More 
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recwiUy.  we  have  Joined  in  an  Alliance  for 
ProfrOM.  who^e  principle*  rtUl  guide  ub.  Now 
our  goal  for  the  70b  should  be  a  decade  of 
Action  for  Ptogreea  for  the  AmerlcaB. 

Aa  we  seek  to  forge  a  new  partnership,  we 
muat  recognise  that  we  are  a  community  of 
widely  divers*  peoples.  Our  cultures  are  dif- 
ferent. Our  percep«on«  are  often  different. 
Our  emotional  reactions  are  often  different. 
Partnership— mutuality— these  do  not  flow 
naturally.  W«  have  to  work  at  them. 

Under8tan(lably,  perhaps,  a  feeling  has 
arisen  In  many  Latin  American  quarters  that 
the  United  States    'no  longer  cares  " 

My  answer  to  that  Is  simple. 

We  do  caret  I  care.  I  have  visited  most  of 
your  countrl^.  I  have  met  most  of  your 
leaders.  I  have  talked  with  your  people.  I 
have  seen  yowr  great  needs,  as  weU  as  your 
great  achievements. 

And  I  kno^  thU,  In  my  heart  as  well  as 
In  my  mind:;  If  peace  and  freedom  are  to 
endure  In  th»  world,  there  is  no  task  more 
urgent  than  jlftmg  up  the  hungry  and  the 
helpleas,  and!  putting  flesh  on  the  dreams 
of  thoee  who'  yearn  for  a  better  life. 

Today,  we  phare  an  historic  opportunity. 

As  we  look  [together  down  the  closing  dec- 
ades of  this  century,  we  seek  tasks  that  sum- 
moH-the  verj  best  that  U  in  us.  But  thoee 
taskr-are  dlfljcult  precisely  because  they  do 
mean  the  difference  between  despair  and  ful- 
flUment  for  most  of  the  900  million  people 
who  wUl  live  in  Latin  America  by  the  year 
2000.  Those  Uves  are  our  challenge.  Those 
Uvea  are  ouK  hope.  And  we  coxUd  ask  no 
prouder  rew^xl  than  to  have  our  efforts 
crowned  by  Beace.  prosperity  and  dignity  In 
the  Uves  of  tkose  800  million  human  beings, 
each  so  precious  and  each  so  unique — oxir 
children  and  our  legacy. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  INDIAN  EDUCATION  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND 
PUBLIC  WELFARE  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT AND  SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS 
BY  MIDNIGHT 

Mr.  BYRI>  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  be  oermitted  to  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  its  report,  together 
with  supplemental  views,  in  accordance 
with  Senate  Resolution  80.  as  extended. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education 
intends  to  ^e  its  final  report  with  the 
Senate.  ThJJB  report  is  the  culmination 
of  2  years'  work  by  the  subcommittee, 
work  direct^  by  three  different  chair- 
men: Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Sena- 
tor Wayne  Morse,  and  myself. 

We  have  published  seven  volumes  of 
hearings.  Wle  have  authorized  the  publi- 
cation of  five  separate  committee  prints, 
covering  various  aspects  of  our  investi- 
gations and  findings.  These  prints  will  be 
available  shortly. 

The  report  which  will  be  filed  today 
makes  somt  60  separate  recommenda- 
tions. The^  recommendations  were 
built  upon  &ur  detailed,  extensive  find- 
ings. The  flindings  tell  a  story  of  a  na- 
tional policiy  failure  of  major  propor- 
tions, a  failure  we  simply  must  correct 
if  American  Indian  children  are  to  re- 
ceive decent  education.  For  today  they 
do  not — eifher  in  Federal  schools  or 
public  schools.  This  is  particularly 
shocking  in  the  case  of  Federal  schools. 


because  the  Federal  Government  has  as- 
sumed the  full  share  ot  responsibility  for 
the  Indian  children  in  these  schools.  The 
school  buildings,  the  teachers'  salaries, 
the  curriculum — these  are  all  directed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  That  they 
should  be  less  than  excellent  is  a  dis- 
grace. 

I  expect  the  report  to  be  available  late 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  I  will  tomorrow 
announce  the  time  and  place  at  which  I 
have  asked  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  to  join  with  me  in  a  pres- 
entation and  discussion  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's findings  and  recommendations. 
This  presentation  and  discussion  will  be 
open  to  the  press. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
after  more  than  2  years  of  field  investi- 
gations and  hearings,  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education 
will  submit  its  final  report  "Indian  Edu- 
cation :  A  National  Tragedy— A  National 
Challenge." 

It  has  been  a  privilege,  and  an  educa- 
tion, for  me  to  serve  on  the  subcommittee, 
suid  to  have  participated  in  the  investi- 
gation which  led  to  this  report,  which  I 
am  convinced  will  be  recognized  as  the 
most  comprehensive  study  ever  made  of 
Indian  education.  During  the  course  of 
its  relatively  short  existence  the  subcom- 
mittee has  published  seven  volumes  of 
hearings,  five  committee  prints  and  the 
final  report  itself. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  significant 
report  must  go  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Honorable  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  who  so 
ably  and  concernedly  guided  its  work  as 
chairman.  Senator  Kennedy  picked  up 
the  task  where  his  brother,  the  late  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy — the  subcom- 
mittee's first  chairman — left  it,  and  has 
provided  the  dedicated  leadership  needed 
to  put  together  this  massive  study.  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy's  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  the  American  Indian  is  already 
a  well-known  part  of  history.  It  is  fitting 
therefore  that  the  report  is  dedicated  to 
him. 

The  final  report  itself  makes  us  all 
aware  of  the  fact  the  American  Indian 
is  not  receiving  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  statistics  on  this  subject  are  so 
often  quoted  that  they  seem  to  have  lost 
meaning.  High  dropout  rates,  high  absen- 
teeism, substantial  illiteracy,  we  have 
heard  it  all  before.  The  Indian  Education 
Subcommittee  went  beyond  these  statis- 
tics, though,  and  asked  "Why?"  We  came 
up  with  answers — many  of  them  supplied 
by  the  Indian  people  themselves — which 
in  retrospect  seem  so  basic  to  any  effec- 
tive educational  program  that  it  is  em- 
barrassing to  our  Nation  that  we  have 
not  implemented  them  before. 

Many  times  in  the  course  of  our  in- 
vestigation I  have  been  shocked  by  the 
Neanderthal  educational  approaches  used 
for  Indian  students  and  by  the  insensi- 
tivity  of  school  personnel  to  students  of  a 
different  culture.  I  hope  this  report  can 
be  a  start  In  remedying  some  of  the 
problems  we  saw  in  our  investigation. 
After  400  years  of  failing  the  Indian,  we 
do  not  have  an  easy  task  before  us.  But 
if  we  decide  we  want  to,  we  can  meet  the 
challenge. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  Special  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dian Education  will  submit  its  mon- 
umental report  entitled  'Indian  Educa- 
tion: A  National  Tragedy — A  National 
Challenge." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  involved 
in  Indian  affairs  during  most  of  my 
years  in  Congress.  I  served  on  the  Indian 
Affairs  Subcommittee  in  the  House,  and 
until  a  few  years  ago  was  a  member  of 
the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Now,  as  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Indian  Education  Subcommittee,  I  must 
say  this  has  been  the  most  challenging 
undertaking  of  all. 

The  history  of  our  report — the  initia- 
tion, planning,  and  development — is  that 
of  a  deep  and  sincere  concern  for  the 
American  Indian  and  his  educational 
problems  on  the  part  of  both  political 
parties.  It  is  a  prime  index  to  congres- 
sional effectiveness  and  cooperation  on 
both  sides  when  faced  with  a  problem  of 
national  scope  that  requires  a  united  ap- 
proach to  reach  the  objective,  that  of 
creating,  for  the  American  Indian,  an 
educational  program  cognizant  of  his 
tribal  values,  willing  and  flexible  enough 
to  constantly  reevaluate  programs,  and 
with  a  desire  to  provide  the  means  for 
Indians  to  develop  themselves  education- 
ally and  be  on  a  par  with  non-Indians  in 
our  very  competitive  society. 

The  long  history  of  Federal-Indian  re- 
lations in  our  society — despite  the  ex- 
penditure of  millions  of  dollars — has  not 
been  one  of  successfully  coping  with  the 
problem  of  acculturation  or  assimilation, 
as  that  problem  has  confronted  oui 
American  Indians,  but  rather  to  attempt 
solution  of  the  problem  as  the  non-Indi- 
an sees  it.  There  has  been  a  myriad  of  In- 
dian experts,  but  we  have  overlooked 
the  development  of  expert  Indians.  So- 
lution has  been  our  objective,  success 
has  been  our  goal,  but  both  solution  and 
success  have  evaded  our  grasp  to  this 
day.  As  the  Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr. 
Fannin)  so  aptly  put  it  in  his  memo- 
randum on  the  subject: 

Our  efforts  have  not  been  In  vain,  but  they 
have  too  often  been  inconclusive. 

Past  history  indicates  that  faced  with 
policies  in  the  field  of  Indian  affairs  not 
producing  the  desired  result  we  have 
changed  that  policy  again  and  again. 
Indians — not  liking  our  policy  of  the 
moment — need  only  wait  a  few  years 
knowing  that  a  new  policy  was  just 
around  the  corner.  Our  Indian  policy  has 
been  like  a  child's  kaleidoscope,  ever 
changing,  and  easily  changed,  by  what- 
ever hand  was  holding  it. 

Running  through  this  myriad  com- 
pound of  programs  and  policies,  however. 
was  one  consistent  thread  that  the  hand 
changing  the  policy  at  will  was  not  the 
hand  of  the  Indians  nor  was  it  guided 
by  the  Indians.  The  Government  was  in 
the  position  of  a  doctor  treating  a  patient 
who  never  asked  the  patient  where  the 
pain  was  located  nor  how  severe  it  was. 
This  simile — though  it  may  seem  unre- 
lated to  the  subject  at  hand — is  simply  to 
establish  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  aspects  of  this  report, 
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that  it  was  constantly  focused  on  Indian 
opinion,  desires,  and  goals. 

Certainly  such  a  study  could  have  been 
confined  to  hearings  and  conferences 
with  various  Government  and  State  offi- 
cials concerned  with  their  programs  for 
educating  the  American  Indian  but  such 
an  approach  would  have  overlooked  the 
basic  ingredient— necessary  to  success— 
the  Indian  and  his  knowledge  of  why  the 
Federal  Government  Indian  education 
progrsuns  were  unsuccessful.  The  very 
foimdatlon  stones  that  this  subconunit- 
tee  was  built  on  were:  First,  a  coordi- 
nated bipartisan  approach;  and  second, 
listening  to  the  Indian  voice  of  concern 
and  aspiration. 

THE    NATIONAL    INDIAN    BOARD    OF    INDIAN 
EDUCATION 

This  by  way  of  background,  explains 
why  I  am  so  delighted  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  minority  for  a  National  Indian 
Board  of  Indian  Education  was  adopted. 

Such  an  approach  represents  a  striking 
departvure  from  the  past.  It  wiU  give  our 
Indian  citizens— with  their  unique  re- 
lationship to  the  Federal  Government— a 
truly  meaningful  voice  in  the  future  of 
their  education  programs  in  the  Federal 
schools. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  recom- 
mendation No.  16  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 


RXCOMMXNDATION    NO.    16 

The  subcommittee  recommends  that  there 
be  established  a  National  Indian  Board  of 
Indian  Education  with  authority  to  set 
stendards  and  criteria  for  the  Federal 
schools. 

Structurally,  this  recommendation  Is  pat- 
terned aftei-  the  organization  of  education 
in  the  States,  with  the  National  Indian  Board 
of  Indian  Education  as  the  centerpolnt  of 
citizen  participation  much  as  Is  the  State 
Board.  It  would,  as  do  the  counterpart  boards 
In  the  States,  have  oversight  over  the  opera- 
tions of  the  schools  and  have  authority  to 
set  standards  and  criteria  and  determine  pol- 
icy within  the  framework  of  the  law.  The 
National  Board  would  receive  funds  for  Its 
operations. 

The  National  Board  would  be  composed 
of  some  fifteen  members,  representative  of 
the  Indian  tribes  and  communities,  serving 
staggered  terms  of  three  years.  They  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President  from  lists  of 
nominees  furnished  by  the  Indian  tribes 
and  communities  and  would  be  eUglble  to 
serve  no  more  than  two  consecutive  terms. 
At  least  annually,  but  more  often  If  neces- 
sary, the  Board  vrould  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations for  administrative  action  or 
legislation,  thus  giving  the  Indiana  them- 
selves leverage  In  effecting  change.  The  Na- 
tional Board  could  elect  to  ex  officio  member- 
ship no  more  than  five  non-Indian  individ- 
uals expert  In  areas  of  concern  to  the  Board. 
The  National  Board  would  be  authorized 
to  utlUze  the  expertise  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, and  other  Federal  agencies. 

While  this  recommendation  envisions  the 
appointment  of  the  National  Board,  the  sub- 
committee believes  that  the  matter  of  elec- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  National  Board 
merits  careful  consideration.  Therefore,  the 
National  Board  should  be  empowered  to  es- 
tablish the  mechanism  for  electing  the 
Board,  and  an  equitable  means  by  which 
such  members  might   be  elected.  It  should 


submit  a  plan  for  election  of  Board  members, 
to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  President. 

If  thU  plan  Is  not  rejected  by  either  House 
of  Congress,  following  the  procedure  of  con- 
gressional action  as  prescribed  by  law  In  the 
case  of  executive  reorganization  plans,  then 
the  election  procedure  would  be  put  Into  ef- 
fect 

The  National  Board  would  also  be  em- 
powered to  participate  in  the  negotlaUon  of 
contracts  with  Individual  tribes  and  com- 
munities to  run  local  school  systems  for  In- 

The  Board  would  present  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  Its  suggestions  for  nominees 
for  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Education  as 
well  as  presenting  Its  views  on  any  candi- 
date that  the  Department  may  be  consider- 
ing for  the  post.  Since  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner for  Education  would  be  serving  for 
one  or  more  terms  of  4-year  duration,  the 
National  Board  would  have  the  foregoing  re- 
view responsibilities  also  with  respect  to  re- 
appointment. 

Finally,  the  National  Board  would  serve  in 
an  advisory  capacity  with  respect  to  Federal 
education  programs  involving  Indians  In  the 
public  schools.  For  example,  the  Board  could 
review  school  district  use  of  Johnson- 
O'Malley  funds  to  assure  they  were  being 
used  for  the  needs  of  Indian  students. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  we 
also  suggested  that  local  Indians  boards 
of  education  be  established  for  Federal 
Indian  school  districts,  and,  in  addition, 
that  provision  be  made  for  increased  pa- 
rental and  commimity  involvement.  This 
was  complied  with,  elevating  the  Com- 
missioner of  Bureau  of  Indian  Aflah-s  to 
an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs. 
The  subcommittee  agreed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  recom- 
mendations Nos.  15, 17,  and  18  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Recommendation  No.  15 
The  subcommittee  recommends  (a)  That 
the  position  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  be  upgraded  by  giving 
Mm  the  concurrent  title  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Indian  Affairs;  (b)  That  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  be  removed  from  the  author- 
ity of  the  Assistant  Secretory  for  Public  Land 
Management  and  be  placed  under  the  au- 
thority of  thU  new  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Indian  Affairs. 

At  present,  the  BIA  Is  one  of  four  bureaus 
under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public 
lAUd  Management.  The  four  are:  the  BIA; 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management;  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation;  and  the  Office  of  Ter- 
ritories This  Assistant  Secretary  is  thus 
principally  concerned  with  the  conservation, 
management,  and  development  of  some  463 
million  acres  of  the  nation's  public  lands, 
and  the  administration  of  mining  and  min- 
eral leasing  on  federaUy  owned  lands.  He  U 
also  the  focal  point  of  Federal  activities  re- 
lated to  outdoor  recreation. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  present  ad- 
ministrative arrangement  short-changes  the 
BIA  which  must  compete  with  other  bureaus 
(whose  mtereots  are  diametrically  opposed) 
for  the  AssUtant  Secretary's  attention. 

The  present  arrangement  has  resulted  in 
inadequate  budget  levels,  neglect  of  educa- 
tional programs  and  problems,  and  lack  of 
forceful  leadership  for  improvement.  The 
change  In  placement  and  status  of  the  BIA 
should  permit  higher  budget  levels,  more 
effective  leadership,  and  more  rapid  innova- 
tion. 

There  exist  ample  precedents  for  this  dual 
title.  For  example.  In  the  Department  of 
Housing   and   Urban   Development,   the   As- 


sistant Secretary  for  Mortgage  Credit  is  also 
the  Oommlaaloner  for  Federal  Housing  Fur- 
thermore, the  Commissioner  of  the  BIA, 
Hon.  Louis  Bruce,  endorsed  this  step  In  a 
meeting  with  the  subcommittee  on  Oct  2, 
1969. 

Recommendation  No.  17 
The  subcommittee  recommends  that  In- 
dian boards  of  education  be  established  at 
the  local  level  for  Federal  Indian  school  dis- 
tricts. 

The  powers  of  such  local  boards  would  be 
similar  to  those  powers  traditionally  held  by 
local  school  boards.  The  boards,  for  example, 
would  have  supervision  over  curriculum  and 
the  hiring  of  faculty  In  the  schools  in  their 
districU.  Generally,  they  would  have  jurU- 
dlctlon  in  Indian  school  districts  contolning 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  situated 
in  a  proper  geographic,  tribal,  or  community 
area.  These  boards  would  be  either  elected  by 
the  Indian  district  In  which  they  would 
serve,  or  be  appointed  by  the  tribal  or  com- 
munity authority  there.  It  Is  assumed  that 
the  method  of  selection  would  vary  from 
area  to  area.  Approximately  80  percent  of 
local  boards  throughout  the  country  are 
dieted 

In  keeping  with  the  practice  throughout 
the  Nation  wherein  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  local  school  boards  are  elected,  the 
subcommittee  expresses  the  hope  that  local 
Indian  boards  will  likewise  be  subject  to 
election,  keeping  in  mind  that  In  a  minority 
of  areas,  as  elsewhere  in  the  country,  local 
preference  may  dictate  that  the  board  be 
appointed. 

The  local  boards  would  have  direct  lines 
of  communication  with  the  National  Indian 
Board  of  Indian  Education,  and  would  be 
empowered  to  convey  to  It  recommendations 
for  overall  policy. 

Recommendation  No.  18 
The  subcommittee   recommends  that   In- 
dian parental  and  community  involvement 
be  Increaaed. 

The  BIA  has  been  particularly  lax  in  in- 
volving the  participation  of  Indian  parents 
and  communities  in  the  educaUon  process. 
Such  Involvement  would  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  attitude  of  Indian  children 
toward  school  and  their  own  education,  and 
could  be  helpful  In  bringing  about  strength- 
ened and  enhanced  education  programs. 

In  addition,  this  parental  and  community 
involvement  at  the  school  level  complements 
the  local  and  national  Indian  boards  recom- 
mended above. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
original  conception  the  fimds  for  operat- 
ing the  Council  were  to  come  from  assess- 
ment of  all  member  departmoits.  How- 
ever, during  the  90th  Congress,  legisla- 
tion was  passed  containing  language 
maiing  it  unlawful  for  appropriated 
funds  to  be  used  to  finance  interdepart- 
mental boards,  commissions,  councils, 
committees  or  similar  groups  not  having 
prior  and  specific  congressional  approval. 
The  Council  therefore  was  without  funds 
for  staffing  or  equipment  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  121  of  this  Congress  was 
to  authorize  such  funds. 

This  organization,  although  quite  new, 
can  provide  a  very  useful  service  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  the  Indian 
tribes.  No  other  arm  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  carry  out  the  necessary 
functions  charged  to  the  CouncU  and  cer- 
tainly the  day  has  come — with  our  nu- 
merous programs— for  one  organization 
to  be  responsible  for  coordinating  them. 
The  reason  for  the  lack  of  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  NCIO  as  I  explained  during 
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the  floor  debatfe  waa  technical  in  na- 
ture— the  Hoiisf  had  not  acted  on  the 
authorizing  legislation — and  my  reason 
for  discussing  ttie  subject  at  that  time 
was  to  gain  as  much  support  for  the  ap- 
propriation— when  It  did  come  before  the 
Senate — as  possible. 

President  Nixon  requested  $300,000  for 
the  Council  in;  his  1970  budget.  This 
coincides  with  his  statement  last  fall 
that^ 

The  right  of  s^-determlnfttlon  of  the  In- 
dian p«ople  will  te  respected  and  their  par- 
ticipation In  planning  their  own  dertlny  will 
be  actively  encouraged.  I  will  oppose  any  ef- 
fort to  transfer  Jurisdiction  over  Indian 
Reservations  wltttout  Indian  consent.  I  will 
fully  support  the  National  Council  on  Indian 
Opportunity  and  I  will  ensure  that  the  In- 
dian people  are  iiUly  consulted  before  pro- 
grams under  wplch  they  must  live  are 
planned.  | 

Before  this  c»n  be  fulfilled,  the  House 
must  act  on  the  authorizing  legislation. 
I  hope  that  thla  will  occur  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

-Mr.  Presideni,  there  were  many  other 
centribtrtions  o|  the  minority  to  this  re- 
port, but  I  wanied  to  specifically  refer  to 
the  National  Indian  Board  of  Indian  Ed- 
ucation because  I  think  it  represents  the 
most  significani  breakthrough  on  behalf 
of  the  Indian  education  in  decades. 

For  the  record,  however,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  supplemental 
views  which  list  other  contributions  of 
the  minority  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 

of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESUHNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  sp  ordered. 
(See  exhibit!) 

Mr.  DOMINlfcK.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
emphasize  that  while  there  were  some 
misunderstandings  between  the  minority 
and  majority  ftom  time  to  time,  I  believe 
they  have  been  jresolved.  In  my  judgment, 
each  Senator  liade  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  oiur  woirk  and  in  the  final  out- 
come, all  were  iiven  fair  consideration  to 
their  viewpoint. 

All  Senators] are  in  agreement  on  the 
greater  part  oij  the  report.  There  is  one 
major  exception — establishment  of  a 
Select  Committee  on  the  Human  Needs 
of  American  Indians. 

The  rationale  for  the  opposition  of 
the  minority  tO|SUch  a  recommendation  is 
b£isic.  A  select  Committee  can  only  study. 
It  cannot  legislate.  The  American  Indian 
has  heard  enoiih  about  studies.  Our  sub- 
committee alo^e  has  produced  one  page 
of  study  for  etery  35  school-age  Indian 
children,  aged!  5  to  18.  Our  position  is 
further  explaiiied  in  the  supplemental 
views. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  INDIAN  OPPORTTJNITT 


One  further 


point.  The  subcommittee 
adopted  our  sui?gestion  for  full  fimding  of 
the  National  Coimcil  on  Indian  Oppor- 
tunity. I  refer  Senators  to  recommenda- 
tion No.  12,  a4d  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, j 

There  beingi  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendation wa$  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  a^  follows: 

RSCOltMKNDATION    NO.    13 

The  subcommittee  recommends  full  fund- 
ing of  the  National  Council  on  Indian  Oppor- 
tunity for  fiscal  ;year  1970,  and  for  subsequent 
years. 


The  National  CoxmcU  on  Indian  Oppor- 
timlty  was  created  by  Executive  Order  11399 
on  March  6,  1968.  The  purjHJse  of  the  Coxmcll 
as  stated  In  the  Executive  order  Is  to  en- 
courage full  use  of  Federal  programs  as  they 
relate  to  Indians,  appraise  the  Impact  and 
progress  of  Federal  programs  for  Indians,  and 
suggest  ways  to  Improve  such  programs. 

By  Including  six  Indians  as  members,  the 
Council  affords  the  Indian  people,  for  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  Federal-Indian 
affairs,  an  opportunity  to  sit  at  the  highest 
administrative  level  and  have  a  direct  say  In 
the  formulation  of  policies  and  programs  as 
they  relate  to  Indians. 

President  Johnson  and  President  Nixon 
both  have  given  their  strong  support  to  the 
Council.  The  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians,  the  largest  Indian  organization  In 
the- country.  Indicated  Its  strong  support  for 
this  program  In  a  position  paper  adopted 
May  6,  1969,  In  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  The 
NCAI  commeinted  that  the  creation  of  the 
CouncU  was: 

•  •  •  a  milestone  In  the  involvement  of 
Indian  people  with  the  administration  of  this 
country,  and  as  such  It  can  be  a  vital  mecha- 
nism for  Indian  involvement  In  their  own 
progress.  There  Is  no  other  like  body  which 
gives  the  Indian  people  such  vital  participa- 
tion in  the  discussion  and  solution  of  their 
problems.  The  National  Council  on  Indian 
Opportunity  must  be  continued  and  funds 
appropriated  for  Its  continued  operation. 

As  more  and  more  programs  for  Indians 
are  begun  In  agencies  other  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  need  for  program 
coordination  and  appraisal  becomes  even 
more  acute.  Nearly  half  of  the  total  Federal 
outlay  In  Indian  Affairs  goes  to  agencies 
other  than  the  Btireau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
These  departments,  whose  secretaries,  along 
with  the  Vice  President  as  chairman,  and 
the  Indian  members  mentioned  above,  sit  on 
the  Council,  are:  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Labor,  HEW,  HUD,  and  OEO.  Additionally, 
It  Is  expected  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
will  embark  on  its  first  Indian  program  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1970.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Council  Is  the  only  agency 
equipped  with  the  authority  to  coordinate 
aU  Federal  Indian  programs. 

On  September  3,  1969,  the  Senate  passed 
an  authorizing  resolution  continuing  the 
Council.  The  resolution  Is  now  pending  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  sub- 
committee recommends  favorable  action  be 
taken  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  Is  expected  that  another  request  for 
funding  of  the  Council  will  be  Included  In 
a  supplemental  appropriations  bill  to  be  sent 
to  Congress  later  this  fall.  The  subcommittee 
concluded  that  favorable  action  on  funding 
the  Council  Is  Imperative. 

SENATOR   FANNIN 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  only  appropriate  that  we  take  note  of 
the  initiative  of  Senator  Fannin  in  the 
creation  of  our  subcommittee. 

The  Senate  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Education  had  its  beginning  dur- 
ing consideration  in  1966  by  the  full  com- 
mittee of  possible  amendments  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  One  of  the  prime  areas  of  Commit- 
tee concern  was  possible  amendments  to 
titles  I,  n,  and  m  extending  the  benefits 
of  these  titles  to  Indian  children  enrolled 
in  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools. 

At  that  time,  Senator  Fannin — long 
sympathetic  to  Indian  problems  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
chairmsui  of  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee, strongly  suggesting  the  creation  of  a 
special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion to  supplement  the  work  of  Senator 
Morse's  Education  Subcommittee.  As  a 
result  of  this  primary  emphasis,  Senate 


Resolution  165 — providing  the  authoriza- 
tion for  a  study  of  matters  pertaining  to 
the  education  and  related  problems  of 
Indian  children — was  introduced  and 
subsequently  passed  the  Senate  on  Au- 
gust 31,  1967.  In  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  Sen- 
ator Fannin's  memorandum  entitled 
"Need  for  Special  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dian Education"  was  included. 

Without  quoting  at  great  length,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  Senator  Fannin's  remarks  that 
indicate  his  depth  of  knowledge,  concern, 
and  penetrating  analysis  of  the  subject 
matter.  The  Senator  pointed  out — statis- 
tically— the  sad  plight  of  the  American 
Indian  not  only  educationally,  but  in 
terms  of  unemployment,  housing,  life 
span,  infant  mortality  rates,  and  then 
stated  that  "more  troublesome  than  the 
statistics  we  do.  know  are  those  we  do  not 
know."  Other  areas  of  emphasis  in  the 
memorandum  included  "such  vexing 
questions  as  the  amount  of  emphasis  the 
curriculum  should  give  to  Indian  lan- 
guages, history  and  culture"  and  "the 
best  way  to  train  teachers  for  these 
students"  and  whether  past  legislation 
"has  worked  and  whether  new  ap- 
proaches are  required  or  a  different  em- 
phasis desirable."  The  most  moving  state- 
ment was  when  the  Senator  succinctly 
summarized  the  position  of  Congress  in 
these  few  words: 

We  cannot  legislate  in  the  dark. 

Our  subcommittee  study  is  done  now 
and  before  the  Congress  for  considera- 
tion. It  has  been  a  long  and  difQcult  task, 
the  subcommittee  ably  chaired  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  We  have 
managed  to  bring  together  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  pictures  of  Indian 
education  ever  made  and  we  have  pre- 
sented the  case  thoroughly  documented 
with  recommendations  possible  of  ac- 
complishment. A  great  deal  of  effort  has 
been  expended  by  all  concerned,  tremen- 
dous interest  has  been  shown  on  the  part 
of  Congress,  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments, Indians,  specialists  in  the  field, 
and  the  general  public — during  the  life 
of  the  subcommittee  and  its  investiga- 
tions. 

Our  task  was  to  study  the  problem  of 
Indian  education — in  all  its  scope  and 
complexity — with  particular  emphasis 
placed  on  Indian  concern,  opinions  and 
aspirations.  As  we  stated  in  the  intro- 
duction to  our  report : 

The  ultimate  test  of  this  report  Is  whether 
or  not  we  have  listened,  understood,  and 
given  voice  to  their  concern  and  aspirations. 

Exhibit  1 
Supplemental  Views 
The  undersigned  minority  members  of  the 
subcommittee  gave  support  to  the  study  and 
report,  consistent  with  the  historic  sponsor- 
ship and  support  of  constructive  action  in 
education  on  a  bipsirtisan  basis. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    OF   THE    MINORITY 

We  are  particularly  gratified  to  note  that 
some  earlier  misunderstandings  between  the 
minority  and  majority  have  been  dispelled 
and  that  In  drafting  this  report  full  and  fair 
consideration  was  given  to  proposals  ad- 
vanced by  the  minority.  As  a  result,  some  im- 
portant major  reoMnmendatlons  by  Repub- 
lican members  were  Included  in  the  report  as 
finally  approved.  These  include — 
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(1)  Recommendation  No.  16  that  there  be 
established  a  National  Indian  Board  of  In- 
dian Education  with  authority  to  set  stand- 
ards and  criteria  for  Federal  schools; 

(2)  Recommendatton  No.  17  that  Indian 
boards  of  education  be  established  at  the 
local  level  for  Federal  Indian  school  districts; 

(3)  Recommendation  No.  15  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  be  upgraded  to 
Assistant  Secretary  and  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  be  upgraded  accordingly; 

(4)  Recommendation  No.  6  fOr  the  pres- 
entation to  Congress  of  a  comprehensive  In- 
dian education  act  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  Indian  children  both  In  Federal  and  pub- 
lic schools;  .  „  ^     J 

(5)  Recommendation  No.  12  for  full  fund- 
ing for  the  National  Council  on  Indian 
Opportunity;  ,  ^ 

(6)  Recommendation  No.  52  that  Johnson- 
O'MaUey  fimding  should  not  be  conditioned 
by  presence  of  tax-exempt  land;  

(7)  Recommendation  No.  9  that  the  HEW 
Civil  Rights  Enforcement  Office  investigate 
discrimination  against  Indians  in  schooU  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds; 

(8)  Recommendation  No.  18  that  Indian 
parental  and  community  Involvement  be 
increased; 

(9)  Recommendation  No.  20  that  the  De- 
partments of  Interior  and  Health,  Eductjlon, 
and  Welfare,  together  with  the  National 
council  on  Indian  Opportimlty,  d6\nse  a 
Joint  plan  of  action  to  develop  a  quality  edu- 
cation program  for  Indian  children; 

(10)  Recommendation  No.  25  that  BIA 
boarding  school  guidance  and  counseling  pro- 
grams be  substantially  expanded  and  im- 
proved; ^     _^.    _ 

(11)  Recommendation  No.  37  to  strengthen 
title  m  (developing  Institutions)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  to  include  recently 
created  higher  education  institutions  for  In- 
dians on  or  near  reservations; 

(12)  Recommendation  No.  38  to  expand 
the  Education  Professions  Development  Act, 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  to  Include  BIA  schools 

and  programs;  ^   .„   -*  * 

(13)  Recommendation  No.  58  that  State 
and  local  communities  should  enocurage  and 
faclUtate  Increased  Indian  Involvement  in 
the  development  and  operation  of  education 
programs  for  Indian  children; 

(14)  Recommendation  No.  59  to  appoint 
Indians  to  U.S.  Office  of  Education  advisory 
groups;  and 

(15)  Recommendation  No.  60  that  the  BIA 
should  have  the  same  responslbUlty  to  the 
US  Office  of  Education  for  set-aside  funds 
under  Federal  grant-in-aid  education  pro- 
grams as  do  the  States  for  similar  programs. 

In  addition,  the  minority  was  also  respon- 
sible for  minor  and  technical  contributions 
to  the  report. 

Finally,  we  take  especial  pride  In  the  key 
role  in  the  creation  of  the  subcommittee 
played  by  Senator  Paul  Fannin,  of  Arizona, 
the  subcommittee's  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber during  the  90th  Congress.  As  the  late 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  stated  at  the 
opening  hearing  on  December  14,  1967: 

The  stimulation  for  the  estabUshment  of 
this  subcommittee  came  from  my  colleague. 
Senator  Fannin,  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  who 
has  always  been  interested  In  Indian  educa- 
tion. 
opposmoN  TO  recommendation  for  senate 

SELECT    committee 

While  endorsing  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
port, we  do  take  exception  to  the  recom- 
mendation that  there  be  established  a  Senate 
Selection  Committee  on  the  Human  Needs  o; 
the  American  Indian. 

A  Senate  select  committee  is  not  a  legis- 
lative committee.  It  may  only  investigate  and 
study  and  is  not  empowered  to  consider  and 
report  leglsUtion.  Thus,  the  recommended 
select  committee  would  mean  yet  more  ad- 


ditional studies  of  Indian  problems.  There 
Is  a  surfeit  of  such  studies. 

The  Indian  Education  Subcommittee,  over 
a  period  of  more  than  2  years,  has  produced 
six  volumes  of  hearings  and  a  volume  of  ap- 
pendix, five  committee  prints,  14  consultant 
reports,  and  a  final  report.  This  comes  to  a 
total  of  approximately  one  page  of  study  for 
every  35  school-age  Indian  children,  aged 
5  to  18. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  Is  recom- 
mending that  other  studies  be  undertaken — 
by  the  White  House  Conference  on  American 
Indian  Affairs  and  by  the  National  Indian 
Board  of  Indian  Education.  However,  these 
studies  possess  a  significantly  different  di- 
mension, for  they  will  be  studies  conducted 
by  Indians  about  Indian  problems,  whereas 
the  select  committee  would  be  Just  another 
in    a    series    of    goveriunental   study    efforts 
dominated    by    non-Indians.    By    utUlzlng 
studies  by  Indians  about  Indians  instead  of 
surveys  by  government  bodies  or  by  non-In- 
dian academicians,  we  will  be  making  the 
transition  from  reliance  on  Indian  experts, 
as  at  present,  to  a  reliance  upon  expert  In- 
dians.  The   latter   course   seems   the    wisest 
and  in  the  best  tradition  of  government  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed. 


a  pledge 
For  too  many  years  study  after  study  and 
report  after  report  have  been  Issued  looking 
towrard  Improvement  of  the  lot  of  our  Indian 
citizens  which,  whUe  resplendent  vrith  prom- 
ise, have  come  to  naught.  We  stress  realiza- 
tion over  promise,  especially  as  concerns  what 
Is  perhaps  the  most  Important  recommenda- 
tion contributed  by  the  Republican  mem- 
bership of  the  subcommittee:  namely,  a 
means  to  achieve  the  guidance  by  Indians 
themselves  of  the  education  of  their  own 
children  through  national  and  local  Indian 
boards  of  education. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  we  pledge  to  work 
for  realization  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  this  report  so  that  the  education 
of  Indian  children  shall  be.  In  accord  with 
the  precepts  set  forth  by  President  Abraham 
Lincoln,  of,  by,  and  for  the  Indian  people. 

Peter  H.  Dominick. 

Oeorge  Murphy. 

William  B.  Saxbe. 

Ralph  T.  Smith. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  Senator  Dom- 
iNicK's  remarks,  particularly  with  his 
praise  of  Senator  Fannin,  a  real  expert 
on  Indian  education  and  other  Indian 
problems. 

It  was  at  the  urging  of  Senator  Paul 
Fannin  of  Arizona  that  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  created 
the  Indian  Education  Subcommittee. 
This  landmark  report  being  filed  in  the 
Senate  today  and  appropriately  titled 
"Indian  Education:  A  National  Trage- 
dy—A National  Challenge,"  is  a  result  of 
extensive  hearings,  field  investigations, 
and  work  by  the  subcommittee  under  the 
chairmanship  first  of  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy.  I  am  particu- 
larly grateful  for  the  leadership  by  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee, Senator  Dominick  of  Colo- 
rado. 

There  are  approximately  600,000  In- 
dians in  America  today.  400,000  of  whom 
live  on  or  near  reservations  in  25  States. 
California  has  the  second  largest  Indian 
population  In  the  Nation.  It  is  estimated 
that  approximately  100.000.  or  one-sixth 
of  the  total  Indian  population  in  the 
country,  reside  in  California. 


Statistics  regarding  the  "first  Ameri- 
can" are  shocking.  They  show  that  50 
percent  of  Indian  yoimgsters  drop  out 
before  completing  high  school; 

Among  our  largest  tribes,  the  Navajos, 
there  is  a  30-percent  iUiteracy  rate;  and 

The  overall  educational  achievement 
of  the  Indian  is  only  5  years. 

Evidence  continues  to  grow  regard- 
ing the  correlation  between  educational 
achievement  and  earning  levels.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  surprising  that  economic 
statistics  are  similarly  depressing.  They 
reveal :  , 

That  the  average  Indian  Income  is 
$1,500.  which  is  75  percent  below  the 
national  average; 

That  his  unemployment  rate  is  40  per- 
cent, which  Is   10  times  the  national 

average;  .    ^  ^        ,    ,„ 

That  the  Incidence  of  tuberculosis 
among  Indians  is  seven  times  the  na- 
tional average;  and 

That  his  lifespan  is  considerably  less 
than  the  national  average. 

These   statistics    are   true    despite   a 
doubling  of  appropriations  for  Indian 
programs  during  the  last  decade  and  a 
growth  of  a  Bureau  that  today  has  16.500 
employees,  one  for  every  36  Indians  in 
the  United  States.  Although  I  wish  these 
statistics  were  not  true  in  California,  I 
regret  that  the  California  statistics,  al- 
though better  than  the  national  aver- 
age, nevertheless  confirm  the  depths  of 
the  Indian  education  problems.  For  ex- 
ample, a  1966  report  by  the  Slate  Advis- 
ory Commission  on  Indian  Affairs  found 
that  high  schools  with  large  Indian  en- 
rollments had  a  dropout  rate  three  times 
higher  for  Indians  than  non-Indians. 
Some  schools  reported  dropout  rates  for 
Indians  ranging  from  30  percent  to  75 
percent.  ,      ^  _,, 

I  was  only  appointed  to  the  Indian 
Education  Subcommittee  this  year,  and 
shortly  after  my  appointment,  I  testi- 
fied before  the  Committee  malting  two 
major  recommendations.  I  called  for: 
First,  the  restoration  of  Johnson-O'Mal- 
ley  funds  to  California  Indians,  and  sec- 
ond, a  transfer  of  the  administration  of 
Indian  education  from  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  in  the  Interior  Department 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

In  my  testimony,  I  labeled  tiie  restora- 
tion of  Johnson-O'MaUey  funds  to  Cali- 
fornia as  the  most  pressing  need  in  In- 
dian education  in  my  State.  The  Califor- 
nia State  Legislature  has  memorialized 
Congress  to  restore  Federal  services  in- 
cluding Johnson -O'Malley  fimds  to  Cali- 
fornia Indians.  Incidentally,  I  am  work- 
ing closely  with  Secretary  Finch  and 
Governor  Reagan  in  an  effort  to  restore 
some  Indian  health  services  which  are 
also  direly  needed  by  California  Indians. 
I  described  the  need  and  traced  the 
loss  of  Johnson-O'Malley  funds  in  CaU- 
fomia  as  follows: 


The  most  pressing  need  In  my  state  is 
for  the  restoration  of  Johnson-O'Malley 
funds  The  Johnson-O'Malley  program  pro- 
vides financial  aid  to  states  for  educational 
programs  for  Indians.  California's  eligibility 
for  the  program  was  finally  terminated  In 
1958.  Although  there  were  various  reasons 
for  the  phasing  out  of  the  Johnson-O  Mai- 
ley  program  in  California,  including  the  feel- 
ing that  California  would  adequately  fill  the 
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gap  resulting  frt>m  the  loea  of  these  federal 
funds  and  give  the  Indians  an  adequate  edu- 
cation and  the  belief  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  terminate  the  reservation  policy 
nationwide,  the  statistics,  experience  and 
events  since  the  phasing  out  of  the  Johnson- 
Olialley  program  In  California  show  neither 
has  occurred. 

In  addition,  my  examination  of  the  other 
arguments  advanced  In  support  of  the  end- 
ing of  the  JohUBon-O'Malley  funds  In  Cali- 
fornia convinced  me  that  they  are  equally 
erroneous.  That  the  Johnson-CMalley  funds 
are  vitally  needM  in  California  Is  generally 
agreed.  For  as  (he  State  Advisory  C<Mnmls- 
slon  on  Indian  Aflalrs  In  a  June,  1967  report 
noted,  the  Indl|ins  In  California  "have  be- 
come I06t  In  tlje  'big  picture"  of  education 
In  California  .  .  .  The  solution  to  the  above- 
stated  problems  land  deficiencies  encountered 
in  the  educatlo^  of  California  Indian  stu- 
dents can  be  fo^nd  In  a  re-lmplementatlon 
of  the  Johnsont-CMalley  program  In  Cali- 
fornia." 

Since  the  phfislng  out  of  the  Johnaon- 
CMalley  progratn,  the  record  Indicates  that 
the  California  Indian  both  educationally  and 
economically  wap  not  only  falling  to  hold  his 
own  with  his  ccctemporarles  but  Is  actually 
falling  further  apd  further  behind.  When  the 
reason  or  rationale  for  a  law  no  longer  ex- 
ists, the-  law  Itielf  should  not  exist  either. 
This  siieuld  acK)  apply  to  the  Johnson- 
CMalley  exclusion  of  California  Indians. 

It  Is  estimated  that  since  fiscal  year  1953- 
54.  the  state  of  California  and  the  CaUfomla 
Indians  have  lost  $3.5  million  because  of  the 
ending  of  the  Jqhnson-O'Malley  program.  In 
1953.  California^  percentage  of  the  nation- 
wide Johnson-O'Malley  funds  of  approxi- 
mately $3.6  minion  was  12  per  cent.  With 
the  total  federal  funds  now  reaching  ap- 
proximately $8  tnllllon.  a  12  per  cent  share 
for  California  wpuld  come  to  $960,000.  While 
California  migl]t  not  actually  receive  this 
amount,  it  is  ^lear  that  substantial  sums 
would  be  forthcoming  which  would  help 
meet  the  g^eatl  educational  needs  that  do 
exist.  I 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Johnson- 
O'Malley  funds  could  be  put  to  tremen- 
dous use  in  my  State  for  there  is  a  great 
need,  for  example,  for  an  assignment 
within  the  St»te  department  of  educa- 
tion of  a  person  to  be  employed  as  an 
Indian  educatibn  expert.  With  the  resto- 
ration of  this  program,  I  am  confident 
that  the  Statt  would  move  ahead  and 
create  such  a  post. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Indian  Education  Subcommittee  has  fol- 
lowed my  recommendation  by  urging  that 
Johnson-O'Mailey  funds  should  be  based 
on  need  and  o^  evidence  that  the  funds 
will  be  used  to  meet  those  needs.  The 
case  for  retijming  Johnson-O'Mailey 
funds  has  beeni  made  long  ago.  I  urge  the 
Bureau  of  Indi$in  Affairs  to  restore  John- 
son-O'Mailey funds  to  California  imme- 
diately. Mr.  Priesldent.  today  I  have  sent 
the  following  telegram  to  BIxA  Commis- 
sioner Bruce  opce  again  urging  restora- 
tion of  Johnson-O'Mailey  funds  to  my 
State: 

Indian  Education  Subcommittee  has  filed 
its  Report  in  the  Senate  today  documenting 
once  again  the  Ksritlcal  need  for  restoration 
of  Johnson-O'Mailey  funds  to  California. 
Once  again  I  u^e  the  Interior  Etepartment 
to  restore  Johitson-O'Malley  funds  to  my 
state.  Such  action  would  indicate  that  the 
Bureau  of  Indlaii  Affairs  is  taking  the  Indian 
Eklucatlon  Repdrt  seriously  and  I  am  sure 
would  be  welcomed  by  all  members  of  the  In- 
dian Education  Subcommittee. 

On  the  important  issue  of  administra- 
tion, I,  as  previously  indicated,  urged  the 


transfer  of  Indian  Education  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Indian  health  has  already  been 
transferred  to  HEW  and  the  improve- 
ment of  Indian  health  programs  has  been 
significant  in  its  new  home.  However, 
there  was  and  is  considerable  concern, 
disagreement,  and  suspicion  by  the  In- 
dians on  this  issue.  Every  time  someone 
tries  to  come  to  grip  with  the  problem 
of  administration,  the  bogejmian  of  ter- 
mination has  been  raised  and  spread 
among  the  Indians.  "The  Indians  fear  that 
the  Federal  Government's  specisd-rela- 
tionship  and  services  that  they  receive 
will  be  terminated.  Vice  President  Agnew 
emphatically  told  the  Indians  at  the  re- 
cent conference  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
that  the  administration  opi>osed  termina- 
tion. I  am  hopeful  that  we  might  bury 
this  fear  so  that  whatever  action  is 
needed  to  improve  the  present  conditions 
of  the  American  Indian  and  the  present 
organizational  structure  will  take  place. 
Personally.  I  am  convinced  that  the  In- 
diEms  themselves  will  ultimately  agree 
with  my  recommendations  of  transfer- 
ring Indian  education  programs  to  HEW. 

Our  committee  thus  faced  a  dilemma. 
Change  and  administrative  shakeup  was 
greatly  in  order.  Yet  the  smokescreen  of 
termination  prevented  us  from  getting 
agreement  by  the  Indians  and  prevented 
us  from  resolving  this  critical  issue. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Republicans  on 
the  committee  came  up  with  a  creative 
solution  to  this  impasse.  First,  we  pro- 
posed and  the  committee  adopted  as  its 
recommendation  the  upgrading  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affsiirs  to  that 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior  tind 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Education.  This 
upgrading  will  give  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  direct  access 
to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  rather  than 
going  through  layers  of  bureaucracy  at 
the  Interior  Department.  This  upgrading 
wUl  give  the  Commissioner  direct  Une 
authority  over  BIA  schools,  thus  cutting 
away  additional  bureaucrat  layers  of 
noneducatlonal  experts  at  the  working 
and  field  levels. 

Second,  we  recommended  and  the  com- 
mittee accepted  as  part  of  their  recom- 
mendations, the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Indian  Board  of  Education. 

The  basic  idea  here  is  that  BIA,  or 
Federal  Indian  schools,  should  have  a 
school  board  with  powers  and  responsi- 
bility comparable  to  the  State  boards  of 
education.  The  importance  of  this  board 
in  the  eyes  of  the  subcommittee  can  be 
seen  by  the  fact  that  board  members 
would  be  apjxjinted  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Also,  the  subcommit- 
tee hopes  that  this  board,  a  proposed 
White  House  conference,  and  an  ade- 
quately fimded  National  Council  on  In- 
dian Opportunity  will  provide  the  mech- 
anism and  leadership  necesssiry  to  re- 
solve the  question  of  organization  and 
other  important  Indian  education  issues. 

Third,  the  minority  recommended  and 
the  subcommittee  adopted  a  proposal  for 
the  creation  of  local  school  boards  which 
would  be  analogous  to  local  boards  of 
education  across  the  country.  President 
Johnson  2  years  ago  directed  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  Indian  boards  of  educa- 
tion at  BIA  schools.  For  aU  practical  pur- 
poses,  the   bureaucracy  completely   ig- 


nored this  presidential  directive  as  the 
subctmimittee  found  that  only  two.  I  be- 
lieve, of  these  boards  were  actually 
established. 

Mr.  President,  the  intent  of  these  mi- 
nority proposals  is  to  allow  the  IndiEins 
to  control  their  own  destiny,  to  run  their 
own  schools.  Throughout  hearings  the 
Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School  in 
Arizona  was  cited  and  applauded  as  the 
most  exciting  experiment  in  Indian  edu- 
cation, and  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
creation  of  this  school  resulted  primarily 
from  agencies  and  organizations  outsidp 
of  BIA. 

Mr.  President,  the  Indians  have  always 
recognized  the  importance  of  education. 
Mr.  Rupert  Costro.  president  of  the 
American  Indian  Historical  Society, 
which  Is  located  in  California,  pointed 
this  out  in  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee as  follows: 

In  our  contact  with  the  whites,  we  have 
always  and  without  fall  asked  for  one  thing. 
We  wanted  education.  You  can  examine  any 
treaty,  any  negotiations  with  the  American 
Whites.  The  first  condition,  specifically 
Eisked  for  by  the  Indian  tribes,  was  educa- 
tion. What  we  got  was  third-rate,  lefthanded, 
meager,  miserly  unqualified  training,  with 
the  greatest  expenditure  of  federal  funds  and 
the  least  amount  of  actual  education  for  the 
Indian  himself. 

Mr.  President,  the  challenge  has  been 
laid  before  us.  As  I  said  before  the  In- 
dian Education  Subcommittee  earlier,  I 
intend  to  do  whatever  I  can  to  bring 
about  a  substitution  of  results  and  per- 
formances for  the  rhetoric  and  promises 
that  have  been  made  to  the  American 
Indian  for  over  a  century. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee's  dis- 
cussion of  the  Johnson-O'Mailey  Act,  its 
recommendations  with  respect  to  this 
act,  and  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion dealing  with  the  question  of  admin- 
istration of  Indian  education  be  printed 
in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Johnson-CMallft  Act,  April  16,  1934 

The  Johnson-O'Mailey  act  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  contract  with  State 
or  territories  for  the  education,  medical  at- 
tention, agricultural  assistance,  and  social 
welfare  of  Indians  in  the  State.'  In  1936  the 
act  was  amended  to  Its  present  form.  The 
amendment  expanded  the  contracting  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  giv- 
ing him  the  authority  to  contract  with  State 
universities,  colleges,  schools,  or  with  any 
appropriate  State  or  private  corporation, 
agency,  or  institution. 

The  intent  of  the  act  as  expressed  in  the 
Identical  reports  submitted  to  each  House 
of  Congress,  was  to  "arrange  for  the  handling 
of  certain  Indian  problems  with  those  States 
in  which  the  Indian  tribal  life  is  largely 
broken  up  and  in  which  the  Indians  are  to 
a  considerable  extend  mixed  with  the  general 
population."  '  The  report  noted  that  in  many 
areas  Indians  are  mixed  with  the  white  pop- 
ulation, and  therefore  "it  becomes  advisable 
to  fit  them  Into  the  general  public  school 
scheme  rather  than  to  provide  separate 
schools  for  them." '  The  act  thus  gave  legis- 
lative authority  to  the  Bureau's  policy  of 
gradually  turning  over  its  education  function 
to  the  public  schools.  The  act  also  facilitated 
Federal-State   cooperation   by   making   con- 
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tracts  negotiable  at  the  State  level  rather 
than  the  local.  It  has  become  one  of  the  prl- 
mS  means  of  Federal  subeidlMtton  of  In- 

dian  education.  ^     -    *  a*^t-m. 

in  1936  California  became  the  first  state 
to  contract  for  and  under  johnson-O'MaUey, 
and  by  1940,  contracts  had  also  been  nego- 
tiated with  Arizona,  Minnesota,  and  WMh- 
uSwn.*  By  1961,  14  States  and  five  districts 
Sn  Stkt«,  were  receiving  »2. 506  938  In 
Johnson-O'Mailey  funds.  The  esUmatod  ex- 
Sndlture  for  fiscal  1969  is  $11,562,000.  or 
^proximately  •174  per  student.' 

Since  the  act's  IncepUon.  the  number  of 
Indian  students  in  pubUc  schools  has  In- 
creased to  about  two-thirds  of  all  Indian 
students.  Although  the  act  brought  about 
mcreased  enrollment  of  Indians  in  public 
schools,  Ito  success  In  meeting  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  those  students  is  open  to 
serious  question. 

Why  hasn't  the  Johnaon-O'Malley  act  dealt 
adequately  with  the  needs  of  I^^ltm  stu- 
dents'' The  problem  Ues  not  so  much  with  the 
act  Itself,  as  with  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  interpreted.  For  though  the  language 
of  the  act  is  broad.  Its  interpretation  hAS 
been  narrow,  and  therefore  the  Intent  of  the 
legislation  has  not  been  realized. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  example, 
has  adopted  a  more  restricted  eligibility  re- 
auirement  than  that  suggest«d  by  Congress. 
Congreeslonal  intent  was  to  service  Indians 
in  States  "in  which  the  Indian  tribal  life  is 
largely  broken  up  and  in  which  the  Indians 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  mixed  with  the 
general  population."  •  The  Bureau's  policy  U 
to  serve  Indian  children  (one-fourth  or  more 
Indian  blood)  "whoee  parents  live  on  or  near 
Indian  reservattons  under  the  Juriadlctton 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs."  The  policy 
statement  declares  that  "the  tMj^'-f  ^^^ 
of  land  where  the  parents  live  will  be  the 
major  consideration  in  determining  the  eU- 
glblllty  of  the  children." ' 

Despite  the  act's  expressed  Intent  to  deal 
onlv  with  Indian  needs,  the  Johnaon- 
O  ^'Ialley  money  has  been  tradiUonally  used 
bv  school  districts  to  supplement  their  gen- 
eral operating  budget,  thus  benefiting  all 
their  students.  The  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tiuns  (1958)  sanctions  this  use  by  stating 
that  Johnson-O'Mailey  money  can  be  used  to 
meet  the  financial  needs  of  those  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  "large  blocks  of  nontaxable 
Indian-owned  property  •  •  •  and  relatively 
large  numbers  of  Indians  which  create 
situations  which  local  funds  are  Inadequate 
to  meet." 

Use  of  the  money  for  "meeting  educational 
problems  under  extraordinary  and  excep- 
tional clrcumstanoes"  is  limited  by  regula- 
tion to  those  dl»trtct«  which  receive  Public 
Law  81-874  money  to  meet  partial  costs  of 
normal  school  operation.  (Public  Law  81-874 
funds  provide  "in  lieu  of  taxes"  money  to  dis- 
tricts which,  because  of  the  presence  of  tax- 
exempt  land,  need  additional  money  for  nor- 
mal school  operations.)  With  tiie  Inclusion  of 
Indians  in  Public  Law  81-874  in  1958.  that 
law  took  care  of  some  of  the  basic  support 
money  heretofore  provided  by  Johnson- 
OMalley.  Yet  the  poUcy  of  the  Bureau  con- 
tinues to  place  the  tax-exempt  status  of  land 
as  the  prime  determiner  of  Johnson-O'Mailey 
eligibility  rather  than  educational  need.^ 

The  Johnson-O'Mailey  money  not  used  for 
basic  support  (operation  and  maintenance) 
is  used  to  provide  lunches,  transportation, 
administrative  costs  and— occasionally— spe- 
cial instructional  services.  Twenty  to  twenty- 
five  percent  of  Johnson-O'Mailey  expendi- 
tures are  for  school  lunches  for  Indian  stu- 
dents, as  compared  to  3.8  percent  of  Title 
I,  ESEA,  expenditures  for  feeding  programs. 
About  5  percent  of  the  annual  expenditure  is 
for  admlrUstration,  and  amount  generally  in 
the  line  with  expenditures  for  administration 
under  the  ESEA.  For  example,  Indian  Edu- 


cation directors  in  State  departments  of  ed- 
uoation  whith  hold  Johnson-O'Mailey  con- 
tracts are  paid  out  of  the  Johnson-O'Mailey 
appropriation.  The  Bureau  reports  that  in 
1969,  it  budgeted  30  percent  of  the  funds 
for  "special  services." 

In  some  States,  special  services  means  pro- 
viding bus  service  for  Indian  chUdren.  In 
others  it  means  buying  volleyball  standards 
and  tumbling  pads.  Some  use  it  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage  on  a  bus,  increase  teacher  salaries, 
or  hire  attendance  officers.  In  a  few  cases 
it  is  used  to  hire  teacher  aides  and  provide 
libraries  and  study  halls  for  Indians.  There 
iB  no  detailed  accountability  of  the  use  of 
the  money.  _,  .     ,. 

Today,  35  years  after  it  was  originally 
adopted.  It  U  still  highly  questionable  If  the 
Johnson-O'Mailey  Act  is  fulfilling  the  intent 
of  Congrees.  It  Is  true  that  more  Indians  are 
in  pubUc  schools,  but  It  U  doubtful  if  the 
needs  of  these  Indian  children  are  being 
met  any  more  than  they  were  35  years  ago. 


Conflict  With  Public  Law  874 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


One  of  the  main  problems  with  the  act  has 
been  the  conflict  between  It  and  Public  Lavv 
874  Public  Law  874  provides  funds  for  school 
districts   which    educate   large   numbers    of 
ChUdren  whose  parents  live  or  work  on  tax- 
exempt  property.  The  law  became  applicable 
to   Indians   in    1958,   and   since   that   time, 
school   districts   educating   Indian   children 
have  received  compensation  for  the  nearby 
presence  of  tax-exempt  r^^^^}}°^\,..^^^^ 
congress    never    intended    tiiat   duplicate 
payments  should  be  made  to  the  same  school 
for  tiie  same  purpose  by  two  different  Ped- 
Slll^encles.   BuToften.  botti   Public  Law 
874   and    Johnson-O'Mailey    money   do    Just 
that.  The  Federal   regulation  permits  such 
use  of  Johnson-O'Malley  money  when  Public 
Law  874   funds   are   insufficient   for  general 
school  operations."  Few  local  administrators 
are  likely  to  admit  they  have  enough  money 
for  normal  school  operations  when  tbey  know 
tiiey  can  get  more,  and  Uius  johnson-OT^al- 
ley  is  continually  drained  for  normal  oper- 
ating budget  purposes.  Northwest 
Dr.   Alphonse    Sellnger   of    "^«   NorthWKt 
ReKlonal  Educational  Laboratory  testifled  be- 
I^tSe  subcommittee  that  he  had  encoun- 
tered at  least  one  principal  who  admitted 
S^g  passing  grades  to  Indian  students  only 
KJIp^hem  in  school  so  tiie  d^Bt^ct  couW 
receive"^  johnson-O'MaUey    mone5^    OffldJOs 
from  two  different  schools  told  Dr.  Seunger 
S.  was  very  llttie  they  could  do  for  In- 
dian children,   so  they  kept  tbem   In   the 
school  for  the  additional  funds  they  brought 
Into  the  system."  ,._.♦- 
Generally,  though,  the  regulation  lli^ts 
Johnson-O'MaUey    funda    to,f^*?^    °?! 
auallfylng  under  Public  Law  874  and  to  those 
P^llc  Law  874  districts  In  which  ttiere  are 
^ucational  problems  under  ertm.nUnary 
and  exceptional  clroumstances."  (To  qualify 
under  Public  Law  874  a  district  must  rneet 
a  3.pereent  Impact  requirement  and  nave  a 
Llnlm^an  dally  attendance  of  10  federally 
Sheeted  pupils.)  "  in  practice.  th«  mon«y 
IB   used   as   a   budget-balancing   deri^   for 
those    districts    receiving    Public    Law    874 
money.  Johnson-O'Mailey  makes  up  the  dif- 
ference between   a   dlstt-lcfs  education  ex- 
penditures and  Its  revenues  after  Public  Law 
874  has  been  included." 

When  Public  Law  874  became  applicable  to 
Indians  In  1959,  the  Johnson-O'Mailey  budg- 
et suffered  considerably.  The  1959  Johnson- 
O'l^ley  appropriation  of  $7,953,000  was  cut 
uTib  mimon  in  1960.  Although  Johnson- 
O'Mailey  and  Public  Law  874  serve  different 
functions.  Public  Law  874  was,  and  con- 
tinues to  be.  interpreted  by  BIA  officials  as 
replacement  money  for  Johnson-O  MaUey. 

The  problem  with  a  school  district  replac- 
ing Johnson-O'Mailey  funds  wiUi  Public  Law 
874  aid  is  that  there  is  no  guarantee  the  Puo- 
Uc  Law  874  money  will  be  used  to  benefit 
Indian  students.  Such  money  goes  to  the 
school  district  Itself,  and  any  benefit  received 


by  Indian  chUdren  would  only  be  indirect. 
Johnson-O'MaUey  funds,  though,  are  sup- 
posed to  aid  only  Indian  children." 

Congress  also  has  no  control  over  the 
use  of  Public  Law  874  money.  School  dis- 
tricts apply  it  in  their  operating  budget  as 
they  see  fit.  The  Federal  Government  Is  pro- 
hibited from  setting  standards  for  Its  u»e  or 
requiring,  for  example,  that  It  be  used  for 
special  Indian  needs. 

Excludes  Many  Indians 
A  most  important  problem  with  JohnsOT- 
O'Malley  U  that,  as  presentiy  administered. 
It  excludes  from  participation  Indians  who 
have  left  the  reservation.  Thousands  of  such 
Indians  now  Uve  in  urban  areas,  wherein- 
dlan  ChUdren  attend  public  schools.  Ttieir 
needs  are  being  Ignored  Just  as  much  there 
as  in  rural  areas.  In  MlnneapolU.  Minn.,  for 
example,  an  estimated  10,000  Indians  live  in 
the  city.  The  Indian  dropout  rate  in  the 
city's  public  school  system  Is  more  than  80 
percent."  Some  45.000  Indians  live  In  Call- 
fomla  cities."  The  Indian  dropout  rate  In 
public  schools  throughout  the  State  is  about 
70  percent."  Most  urban  school  districts  are 
not  eligible  for  either  Johnson-O'Mailey  or 
public  Law  874  because  the  Indian  parents 
do  not  Uve  or  work  on  tax-exempt  reserva- 
tions Thus  there  Indians  are  not  eligible  for 
the  special-needs  funds  Congress  intended 

for  them.  ,  ^       „ 

A  special  case  exemplifying  Johnson- 
O'Malley  problems  can  be  found  In  Califor- 
nia, where  some  80,000  Indians  are  now 
without  Johnson-O'MaUey  assUtance^  "Hie 
first  State  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
BIA  under  this  act,  California  has  since  had 
its  Johnson-O'Mailey  program  Pba^  out. 
It  was  completely  terminated  In  1958. 

The  reasons  for  the  withdrawal  of  services 
are  many.  Many  people,  including  BIA  per- 
sonnel, were  under  the  Impression  that  the 
termination  policy  espoused  in  t^e  m^dAf "e« 
would  lead  to  termination  of  all  Indian  aid 
policies,   and   California   seemed    as   good    a 
Place  as  any  to  start  cutting  programs.  There 
were  some  who  claimed  Indians  were  already 
receiving   an   adequate   education    In    Cali- 
fornia wlUiout  Federal  funds.  Others  w«re 
led  to  belleve-falsely-tiiat  Public  Law  8'74 
and  Public  Law  815  would  a^^^^^'y  J.^ 
place  Johnson-O'Mailey  f"°'»«^I?*?.iVmH 
California's  annual  Joh'^^'^'M^l^y/^.S^; 
InK  of  $318,000  was  reduced  by  $50,000.   me 
cSllomla    appropriation    ^ ^ reduced    ap^ 
other  $50,000  every  year  until  by  1958.  noth- 
ing was  appropriated. 

Noting  such  evidence  as  the  fact  that  Cali- 
fornia high  schools  with  relatively  l^ge  In- 
dian  enrollments  have  dropout  rates  three 
times  higher  for  Indians  than  for  non- 
Indians,  California  has  sought  the  ^turn  oi 
Johnson-O'Mailey  money,  t^""^*  f^f*! 
tore  have  argued  that  many  Indians  have 
educational  problems  requiring  special  at- 
^nZn  and  that  Public  Law  874  has  not 
renlaced  the  need  for  Johnson-O'Mailey 
f^^.  But  tiie  BIA  appears  to  be  following 
a  Dollcy  of  "once  withdrawn,  always  with- 
dr^.''  and  tiius  California  I^dlans«>n- 
tlnue  without  the  moneys  for  programs  to 
meet  their  special  needs." 

Three  other  eligible  States  ^es*  °J_^,^,°« 
Mississippi  are  not  under  JobnBon-O-Malley 
State  oonti-acts.  Oregon  terminated  Its  con- 
tact after  being  led  to  believe  that  Public 
^w  815  and  Public  Law  874  would  take  (^e 
of  ttie  education  of  the  Indian,  and  i^attiie 
BIA  intended  to  terminate  all  servlca  to 
Indians  shortly  anyway.  Utah  terminated  it* 
contract  because  officials  felt  the  State  could 
get  more  money  under  Public  Law  874  than 
Johnaon-CMaUey." 

In  1969.  Wyoming  sought  a  State  contract 
for  its  Indians,  but  has  been  unable  to  get 
approval  from  the  Bureaus  Washington  of- 
fice Wyoming  school  officials  claimed  their 
plan  called  for  liaison  people  between  Indian 
Communities  and  school  dlsU-lcts  to  assist  to 
developing  better  relationships  between  tne 
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two  groups.  Tbe  Wyoming  State  education 
superlntendeqt  said  the  BIA  completely  re- 
wrote tbe  State's  proposed  plan,  and  that  the 
■•watered-dowti"  version  offered  In  Its  place 
was  hardly  worthwhile.'*  Bureau  offlclalfl 
have  Indicate  their  reluctance  to  give 
Wyoming  Johoiaon-CMalley  money  because 
they  contend  that  Public  Law  874  money  Is 
adequately  serving  the  needs  of  Indians  In 
Wyoming  public  schools.* 

Complaints  are  Innumerable  regarding  the 
admlnlstratloi  of  Johnaon-CMalley.  For  one 
thing,  the  levels  of  aid  are  extremely  uneven. 
In  1967-68,  Alaska  received  $690  per  John- 
son-O'Malley  |>upll  while  Oklahoma  received 
»37.  Arizona  received  $236  per  pupil  while 
neighboring  Hew  Mexico  received  $135.  Eren 
Kritbln  States  the  levels  vary  greatly.  In 
1966-€7.  Sant$  Fe  County,  N.  Mex.,  received 
$310  per  Johnson -O'Bfalley  pupil,  while  Mc- 
Klnley  Count^  (Gallup),  N.  Mex.,  received 
$41.  Accordlijg  to  Dr.  Anne  M.  Smith, 
anthropologist  and  author  of  "Indian  Educa- 
tion in  New  Mexico,"  "It  has  not  proved  pos- 
sible to  discover  on  what  policy  bculs  the  al- 
location of  fu^ids  Is  made.'^ 

One  State,  Arizona,  has  been  reducing 
State  aid  to  districts  which  receive  Johnson- 
O'Malley  fund^.  Several  States  were  doing  the 
same  thing  with  regard  to  Public  Law  847 
money,  but  ^he  courts  ruled  against  the 
practice.  (See,' for  example,  Shephard  v.  God- 
_  ictrij  J80  F.  Si^pp.  869,  1968)  BIA  ofHclals  are 
hopeful  the  .^rtzona  legislature  will  resolve 
the  problem  before  court  action  la  neces- 
sary. \ 

P*or  Acco^lntablllty 

A  major  proplem  with  the  Johnson-O'Mai- 
ley  program  is  poor  accountability  of  the 
funds  administered.  The  legislation  requires 
the  State  or  Contracting  district  to  submit 
an  annual  rei^rt  showing  exi>endlt\ires,  but 
far  too  often  tibese  reports  are  summary  and 
undetailed.  Except  for  a  school  enrollment 
data  form,  there  Is  little  uniformity  In  re- 
porting techniques.  One  State,  for  example, 
will  report  tralLsportatlon  expenditures  under 
basic  support,  jwhereas  another  State  will  re- 
port such  expenditures  under  special  services. 
In  neither  c^e  Is  an  explanation  of  the 
purpose  of  thei  transportation  given.  The  spe- 
cial services  s^tions  are  almost  entirely  de- 
void of  meaningful  explanations  of  the  serv- 
ices provided. 

The  reports  I  also  provide  no  evaluation  of 
the  previous  tear's  programs.  There  is  ap- 
parently nevef  any  attltudlnal  or  achieve- 
ment testing  io  test  the  effect,  if  any,  the 
Johnson-O'Mafley  programs  In  particular 
school  district*  are  having  upon  Indian  stu- 
dents. I 

Utilising  the  Amendment 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  not  been 
particularly  cneatlve  in  using  the  expanded 
contracting  aAthority  granted  by  the  1936 
amendment  td  the  act  for  educational  proj- 
ects. This  amendment  authorized  the  Bu- 
reau to  contract  Jotmson-O'Malley  projects 
with  State  universities,  and  institutiosis.  In 
the  past  tbe  ^endment  has  been  used  for 
such  contract^  as  those  with:  (1)  Tbe  Idaho 
Elks  Rehabilitation  Center  at  Boise  for  the 
care  of  Alaska  [native  children  in  specialized 
schools:  (2)  TJhe  Utah  School  for  the  Deal 
and  Blind,  fon  its  Indian  patients;  and  (3) 
The  Salvation!  Army  Booth  Memorial  Home 
at  Anchorage  ^or  the  care  of  native  children 
and  eligible  adults. 

In  recent  years,  the  contracting  authority 
has  been  usad  ifor  more  Innovative  programs. 
Johnson-O'Malley  money  went  to  the  Rough 
Rock  Demonstration  School,  for  example, 
since  it  was  a  nonprofit  corporation.  A  con- 
tract was  negotiated  with  the  University  of 
Alaska  to  dev^op  a  model  of  a  cultural  and 
educational  cebter  for  Alaskan  natives.  And 
most  recently^  a  contract  has  been  nego- 
tiated with  this  United  Tribes  of  North  Da- 
kota, set  up  a;  a  nonprofit  corporation,  for 
the  operation  df  a  training  center." 
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Lack  of  Indian  Participation 
Johnson-O'Malley  Is  supposed  to  serve  the 
needs  of  Indian  students,  but  Indians  rarely 
get  an  opportunity  to  decide  how  the  money 
should  be  spent.  The  proposals  are  usually 
drawn  up  by  school  administrators  of  white, 
middle-class  backgrounds  who  direct  the 
money  toward  general  school  operations  or 
problem-solving  techniques  which  might 
work  for  the  middle-class  student,  but  not 
the  Indian.  The  people  who  are  affected  most 
by  the  law  have  little  to  say  about  how  the 
money  should  be  used  to  help  their  children. 

New  Approaches  by  the  BIA 
In  recent  years,  the  Bureau  has  looked  at 
Johnson-O'Malley  a  little  more  Imaginatively 
than  in  the  past,  and  has  funded  a  few  pro- 
grams which  deal  more  specifically  with  the 
needs  of  Indian  students.  A  home-vlsltatlon 
program  in  Oklahoma,  for  example.  Is  work- 
ing to  improve  relations  between  the  Indian 
home  and  the  school.  A  night  study  hall  for 
Indians  was  established  in  Nevada.  Teacher 
workshops  designed  to  help  teachers  in  deal- 
ing with  the  special  needs  of  Indian  students 
have  become  more  common.  A  resource  cen- 
ter which  sends  out  a  circuit  rider  is  now 
of)erating  in  Alaska.  In  an  attempt  to  get 
away  from  the  institutional  boarding  school 
concept.  Johnson-O'Malley  money  is  also  l)e- 
ing  used  to  set  up  a  home  boarding  program 
so  that  students  can  live-in  with  families. 
Bureau  officials  also  have  their  sights  on 
Johnson-O'Malley  kindergarten  programs  as 
well  as  model  school  programs  for  each  State 
with  a  Johnson-O'Malley  contract. 

To  streamline  Johnson-O'Malley  proce- 
dures, the  Bureau  tries  to  confer  regularly 
with  State  education  officials  so  that  the 
States  can  share  information  and  hear  new 
Johnson-O'Malley  approaches.  Two  field  men, 
one  in  Albuquerque  and  one  In  Aberdeen, 
devote  a  good  share  of  their  time  to  working 
with  State  directors  and  tribal  groups  In 
helping  them  formulate  the  best  possible 
Johnson-O'Malley  budget.  The  field  men  are 
also  expected  to  meet  with  tribal  groups  and 
consider  their  recommendations  for  Johnson- 
O'Malley  usage.  Bureau  officials  report  that 
funding  for  this  Idnd  of  activity  is  low,  and 
that  such  activity  often  has  to  be  conducted 
on  a  limited  basis. 

THE  TRANSFEE  POLICY 

Despite  evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  provide  Indian  students  with 
an  adequate  education  and  despite  the  ab- 
sence of  a  commitment  by  local.  State  or 
National  authorities  to  provide  Indians  with 
an  equal  education,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  continues  its  policy  of  transferring 
Indians  into  public  schools.  Between  1930 
and  the  present,  the  number  of  Indian  stu- 
dents attending  public  schools  has  Increased 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  all  Indian 
students  enrolled  In  schools.  In  1926,  about 
37,700  Indian  students  were  in  public 
schools."  In  1968  there  were  about  90,000.* 
Nine  States  (California,  Idaho,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Texas,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wisconsin)  had  assumed  com- 
plete responsibility  for  educating  Indians 
within  their  States. 

1.  Analysis 
The  transfer  procedure  employed  by  the 
Bureau  has  been  discretionary.  When  the 
Bureau  felt  a  public  school  was  ready  to 
handle  Indian  students,  the  change  was  ef- 
fected. The  transfer  was  often  a  gradual 
process.  Involving  a  phasing  out  of  the  edu- 
cational services  at  the  Indian  school. 

RECOMMENDATION    NO.    48 

Johnson-O'Malley  Act 
Tbe  subcommittee  recommends  that 
each  state  applying  for  a  Johnson-O'Malley 
contract  should  be  required  to  submit  a  defi- 
nite plan  for  meeting  the  needs  of  its  Indian 
students. 

Too  often  tbe  plans  submitted  by  States 
are  vague  and  meaningless,  specific  programs 


are  rarely  outlined,  and  there  appears  to  be 
no  concerted  attack  on  the  problems  of  the 
Indian.  State  plans  should  detail  the  use  for 
which  Johnson-O'Malley  money  will  be  put, 
and  explain  how  the  JOM  contribution  tita 
into  the  statewide  plan  for  helping  meet  the 
si>eclal  needs  of  Indian  students. 

RECOMMENDATION    NO.    40 

The  subcommittee  recommends  that  bet. 
ter  accountability  and  evaluation  procedures 
should  be  instituted  at  the  State  and  local 
levels. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  should  re- 
quire Improved  evaluation  components  at  the 
State  and  local  levels.  The  only  accounta- 
bility measures  now  are  a  State's  annual 
report,  which  vary  tremendously  in  quality 
and  content.  Some  uniform  data  collection 
technique  should  be  established,  and  States 
should  be  required  to  report  the  results  of 
their  JOM  programs  rather  than  Just  the  fact 
that  such  programs  were  in  operation. 

It  is  a  fair  measure  of  the  BIA's  lack  of 
concern  for  the  education  of  Indian  children 
in  public  schools  that  the  subcommittee 
could  find  no  evidence  of  any  serious  effort 
by  the  BIA  to  assure  that  JOM  funds  were 
used  for  educational  programs  for  Indian 
students.  The  funds  are  given  to  local  public 
school  districts,  which  often  use  the  money 
for  general  educational  purposes  rather  than 
the  special  needs  of  Indian  students.  The 
subcommittee  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
that  these  funds  are  to  be  used  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Indian  children  only,  and  that  the 
BIA  should  condition  their  release  upon  that 
purpose  with  proper  accountability. 

RECOMMENDATION    NO.    SO 

The  subcommittee  reconunends  that  In- 
dians should  t>e  involved  in  the  planning, 
executing  and  evaluating  of  Johnson-O'Mal- 
ley programs.  A  State  or  district's  JOM  plan 
should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  In- 
dian participants. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  JOM  contract  approval,  should 
require  Indian  participation  in  the  plan- 
ning, execution,  and  evaluating  of  JOM 
plans.  Indians  should  be  involved  at  both  the 
local  and  State  levels  In  formulating  the  JOM 
budget  request,  and  in  seeing  that  the  plan 
is  carried  out.  All  proposals  and  plans  must 
be  approved  by  those  Indians  participating. 

RECOMMENDATION    NO.    51 

The  subconrunittee  recommends  that  tech- 
nical assistants  should  be  hired  by  the  BIA 
to  work  with  local  agencies.  State  depart- 
ments of  education  and  Indian  participant 
groups  in  helping  to  Identify  special  Indian 
needs  and  in  developing  programs  which 
would  meet  those  needs. 

The  assistants  should  be  Indians  who  can 
serve  as  special  consultants  to  the  parties  in- 
volved in  order  that  the  best  possible  JOM 
contract  can  be  negotiated.  They  should  not 
be  desk-bound  nor  assigned  to  such  an  ex- 
pansive territory  that  they  are  unable  to  get 
out  into  all  parts  of  the  field. 

RECOMMENDATION    NO.    52 

The  subcommittee  recommends  that  John- 
son-O'Malley funding  should  not  be  condi- 
tioned by  presence  of  tax-exempt  land. 

The  criteria  for  approval  of  a  Johnson- 
O'Malley  contract  should  be:  (a)  an  ex- 
hibited need  for  programs  aimed  at  meeting 
the  special  needs  of  Indian  stjdents,  and 
(b)  a  proposal  which  details  how  those  needs 
will  be  met.  The  presence  of  nontaxable  In- 
dian land  should  not  have  any  bearing  in 
determining  the  eligibility  of  children  for 
JOM  money.  When  the  law  originally  was 
passed,  congressional  intent  was  for  the  act 
tc  serve  primarily  those  Indians  who  were 
"to  a  considerable  extent  mixed  with  the 
general  population."  That  Intent  has  not 
been  fulfilled. 

RECOMMENDATION    NO.    53 

The  subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
expanded   contracting   authority   authorized 
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bv  the  Act's  1936  amendment  should  be 
utilized  for  the  development  of  curricu- 
lum relevant  to  Indian  culture  and  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  Indian  students. 

only  m  recent  years  has  the  Bureau  shown 
some  creativity  in  utilization  of  the  ex- 
panded conuactlng  authority.  This  amend- 
ment offers  far  greater  potential  for  Innova- 
tive educational  projects  than  has  been 
demonstrated.  It  could  be  a  very  good  ve- 
hicle for  example,  to  Improve  currlculums 
for  Indian  students,  and  to  train  teachers 
who  win  be  teaching  Indian  students.  Ura- 
versltles  and  nonprofit  corporations  might 
be  contracted  to  develop  special  currlculums 
which  recognize  Indian  culture,  and  to  de- 
velop and  institute  teacher-training  programs 
which  include  a  recognition  that  teachers  of 
Indian  students  have  special  responsibilities. 

RECOMMENDATION    NO.    54 

The  subconamlttee  recommends  that  tribes 
and  Indian  communities  should  be  added  to 
the  list  of  agencies  with  which  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  can  negotiate  Johnson- 
OMalley  contracts  and  that  full  use  be  made 
of  this  new  contracting  authority  to  permit 
tribes  to  develop  their  own  education  proj- 
ects and  programs. 

The  subcommittee  has  found  that  very 
few  Indian  tribes  and  conmiunltles  have  de- 
\eloped  educational  plans  which  Identify 
problems  and  establish  goals.  However,  the 
subcommittee  was  imr>ressed  by  the  fact 
that  Indian  conmiunltles  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  their  education  needs  and 
problems  than  the  schools  that  serve  them. 
The  schools  rarely  understand  the  Indian 
community  and  cultural  differences,  and  the 
Indian  community  rarely  has  any  Influence 
on  the  school.  Johnson-O'Malley  contracts 
with  Indian  tribes  and  communities  could 
do  much  to  break  down  these  barriers,  a^nd 
Place  the  initiative  and  responsibility  for 
change  and  improvement  In  the  hands  of 
those  who  best  understand  the  problen^. 

Johnson-O'Malley  contracts  with  Indian 
tribes  and  communities  could  serve  a  variety 
of  important  purposes.  For  example,  tribal 
surveys  and  factfinding  efforts  to  determine 
educational  needs:  the  development  of  edu- 
cation plans  and  goals:  developing  effective 
liaison  between  Indian  parents  and  public 
schools;  developing  Indian  education  lead- 
ership- planning,  ftinding,  implementation 
and  evaluation  of  special  education  programs 
for  Indian  children  in  cooperation  with  pub- 
lic "school  districts:  education  programs  and 
projects  run  directly  by  the  tribe  itself  (for 
example,  summer  school  programs). 

The  basic  responsibility  for  development  of 
this  program  should  be  vested  m  the  Na- 
tional Indian  Board  of  Education.  It  will  re- 
quire close  coordination  with  the  develop- 
ment of  strong  Indian  school  boards  on  those 
reservations  with  Federal  schools. 

An  Important  and  promising  precedent  for 
this  tribal-contracting  approach  has  recently 
been  initiated  by  the  Indian  Health  Service. 
The  Indian  community  health  representa- 
tive program  is  worthy  of  careful  study  by 
the  National  Indian  Board  of  Education  to 
determine  Its  applicability  to  the  field  of 
Indian  education. 

ADMINISTRATION    Or    INDIAN    EDUCATION 

The  most  difficult  question  confronting 
the  subcommittee  was  what  organizational 
changes  are  necessary  if  Indian  schools  are 
to  become  "models  of  excellence"  in  teras 
of  both  program  and  Indian  control.  The 
subcommittee  has  found  that  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affair*  suffers  from  a  severe 
bureaucratic  malaise,  which  militates 
against  change  and  innovaUon  as  well  as 
actively  discourages  Indian  control.  The  pres- 
ent structure  of  the  Federal  school  program, 
as  an  Integral  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
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Affairs,  pl,aces  primary  control  over  educa- 
tional decisionmaking  in  the  hands  of  area 
directors  and  noneducators.  It  destroys  edu- 
cational leadership  and  rewards  mediocrity. 
It  Is  therefore  not  possible  to  conceive  of 
change  and  Improvement  In  the  present 
structure.  If  an  exemplary  program  Is  to  be 
developed.  It  wUl  require  a  radical  and  com- 
prehensive reorganization. 

The  subcommittee  recommends  (a)  That 
the  position  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  be  upgraded  by 
giving  him  the  concurrent  title  of  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs,  (b)  That  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  be  removed  from 
the  authority  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Land  Management  and  be  placed 
under  the  authority  of  this  new  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs. 

At  present,  the  BIA  is  one  of  four  bureaus 
under  the  AssUtant  Secretary  for  Public 
Land  Management.  The  four  are:  the  BIA: 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management;  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation;  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Terrltorlee.  This  Assistant  Secretary 
Is  thus  principally  concerned  with  the  con- 
servation, management,  and  development  of 
some  463  mllUon  acres  of  the  nation's  pub- 
Uc  lands,  and  the  administration  ol  mining 
and  mineral  leading  on  federally  owned 
lands.  He  is  also  the  focal  point  of  Federal 
activities  related  to  outdoor  recreation. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  present  ad- 
ministrative arrangement  short-changes  the 
BIA  which  must  compete  with  other 
bureaus  (whose  IntereBte  are  diametrically 
opposed)  for  the  Assistant  Secretary's  at- 
tention. 

The  present  arrangement  has  resulted  in 
inadequate  budget  levels,  neglect  of  educa- 
tional programs  and  problems,  and  lackof 
forceful  leadership  for  Improvement.  The 
change  in  placement  and  sUtus  of  the  BIA 
should  permit  higher  budget  levels,  more 
effective  leadership,  and  more  rapid  Innova- 
tion, w.  J  1 
There  exist  ample  precedents  for  this  dual 
title  For  example.  In  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Mortgage  Credit  la  also 
the  Commissioner  for  Federal  Housing.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Conunlssioner  of  the  BIA,  Hon. 
LouU  Bruce,  endorsed  thU  step  in  a  meeting 
with  the  subcommittee  on  Oct.  2,  1969. 

The  subcommittee  recommends  that  there 
be  established  a  National  Indian  Board  of 
Indian  Education  with  authority  to  set 
standards  and  criteria  for  the  Federal 
schools. 

Structurally,  this  recommendation  Is  pat- 
terned after  the  organization  of  eduction 
in  the  States,  with  the  National  Indian  Board 
of  Indian  Education  as  the  centerpolnt  of  cit- 
izen participation  much  as  is  the  State  Board. 
It  would,  as  do  the  counterpart  boards  in 
the  States,  have  oversight  over  the  opera- 
tions of  the  schools  and  have  authority  to  set 
standards  and  criteria  and  determine  policy 
within  the  framework  of  the  law.  The  Na- 
tional Board  would  receive  funds  for  Its 
operations. 

The  National  Board  would  be  composed  of 
some  fifteen  members,  representative  of  the 
Indian  tribes  and  communities,  serving  stag- 
gered terms  of  three  years.  They  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President  from  lists  of 
nominees  furnished  by  the  Indian  tribes  and 
communities  and  would  be  eligible  to  serve 
no  more  than  two  consecutive  terms.  At  leMt 
annually,  but  more  often  If  necessary,  the 
Board  would  submit  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  President  reports  and  recommendations 
for  administrative  action  or  legislation,  thus 
elvine  the  Indians  themselves  leverage  In 
effecting  change.  The  National  Board  could 
elect  to  ex  officio  membership  no  more  than 
five  non-Indian  individuals  expert  In  areas 
of  concern  to  the  Board. 

The  National  Board  would  be  authorized 
to  utilize  the  expertise  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 


Education,   the  Office   of  Economic   Oppor- 
tunity, and  other  Federal  agencies. 

WbUe  this  recommendation  envisions  the 
appointment  of  the  National  Board,  the  sub- 
committee believes  that  the  matter  of  elec- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  National  Board 
merits  careful  consideration.  Therefore,  the 
National  Board  should  be  empowered  to  es- 
tablish the  mechanism  for  electing  the 
Board,  and  an  equitable  means  by  which 
such  members  might  be  elected.  It  should 
submit  a  plan  for  election  of  Board  mem- 
bers to  the  Congreee.  and  to  the  President. 
If  this  pUn  18  not  rejected  by  either  House 
of  Congress,  foUowlnK  the  procedure  of  con- 
gressional action  as  prescribed  by  law  in  the 
case  of  executive  reorganization  plans,  then 
the  election  procedure  would  be  put  into 
effect. 

The  National  Board  would  also  be  empow- 
ered to  participate  in  the  negotiation  of 
contracts  with  individual  tribes  and  com- 
munities to  run  local  school  systems  for 
Indians. 

The  Board  would  present  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  Its  suggestions  for  nomi- 
nees for  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Educa- 
tion as  weU  as  presenting  its  views  on  any 
candidate  that  the  Department  may  be  con- 
sidering foa-  the  post.  Since  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Education  would  be  serv- 
ing for  one  or  more  terms  of  4-yeax  dura- 
tion, the  National  Board  would  have  the 
foregoing  review  responsibilities  also  with 
respect  to  reappointment. 

Finally,  the  National  Board  would  serve 
in  an  advisory  capacity  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral education  programs  involving  Indians 
in  the  pubUc  schools.  For  example,  the  Board 
could  review  school  dUtrict  use  ©f  Johnson- 
O'Malley  funds  to  assure  they  were  being  used 
for  the  needs  of  Indian  students. 

The  subcommittee  recommends  that  In- 
dian boards  of  education  be  estabUshed  at 
the  local  level  for  Federal  Indian  school 
districts. 

The  powers  of  such  local  boards  would  be 
similar  to  those  powers  traditionally  held  by 
local  school  boards.  The  boards,  for  example, 
would  have  supervision  over  curriculum  and 
the  hiring  of  faculty  In  the  schools  In  their 
districts.  Generally,  they  would  have  JurU- 
diction  m  Indian  school  districts  containing 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  situated  in 
a  proper  geographic,  tribal,  or  community 
area  These  boards  would  be  either  elected 
by  the  Indian  district  In  which  they  would 
serve,  or  be  appointed  by  the  tribal  or  com- 
munity authority  there.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  method  of  selection  would  vary  from 
area  to  area.  Approximately  80  percent  of 
local  boards  throughout  the  country  are 
elected.  ..     , 

In  keeping  with  the  practice  throughout 
the  Nation  wherein  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  local  school  boards  are  elected,  the 
subcommittee  expresses  the  hope  that  local 
Indian  boards  will  likewise  be  subject  to  elec- 
tion keeping  in  mind  that  In  a  minority  of 
areas  as  elsewhere  In  the  country,  local 
preference  may  dictate  that  the  board  be  ap- 
pointed. 

The  local  boards  would  have  direct  lines  oi 
communication  with  the  National  Indian 
Board  of  Indian  Education,  and  would  be 
empowered  to  convey  to  It  recommendation 
lor  overall  poUcy. 

The  subcommittee  recommends  that  tne 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Education  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  be  given  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  superintendent  of  Federal 
schools,  having  direct  line  control  over  the 
operation  of  the  schools.  Including  budgets, 
personnel  systems,  and  supporting  services. 
It  also  recommends  that  the  term  of  office 
of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  be  limited  to 
4  years,  subject  to  reappointment. 

ThU  would  place  the  Federal  school  sys- 
tem outside  of  area  office  and  reservation 
agency  control,  and  leave  the  Federal  school 
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system  as  an  aiitonomous  unit  within  the 
BIA.  Furthermore,  It  would  permit  the  As- 
sistant Commissioner  much  greater  authority 
to  negotiate  with  State  and  local  school 
boards  and  agencies  for  augmented  Indian 
education  programs  In  the  public  schools. 

The  subcommittee  urges  that  the  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  for  Education  retain  de- 
cisionmaking authority  over  policy  matters, 
and  delegate  only  ministerial  functions  to 
his  subordinates. 
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FEDERAL  COAJL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAPETT  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask]  the  Chair  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  massage  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  2917. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2917)  to  improMe  the  health  and  safety 
conditions  of  pe^ns  working  in  the  coal 
mining  industr*  of  the  United  States, 
which  were  to  s^ke  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause.  ai|d  insert: 

That  this  Act  n^ay  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  I  and  Safety  Act  of  1969". 
declaraJtion  op  purpose 

Skc.  2.  Congress!  declares  that — 

(a)  the  first  pHorlty  and  concern  of  all 
in  the  coal  mlnliig  Industry  must  be  the 
health  and  safety  of  Its  most  precious  re- 
source— the  mlne^; 

(b)  The  occupatlonally  caused  death.  Ill- 
ness, or  injury  ol|  a  miner  causes  grief  and 
suffering,  and  is  aiserious  impediment  to  the 
future  growth  of  tpls  Industry; 

(c)  there  is  a^  iirgent  need  to  provide 
more  effective  mepns  and  measures  for  Im- 
proving the  working  conditions  and  practices 
In  the  Nation's  co^l  mines  In  order  to  prevent 


death  and  serious  physical  harm,  and  in  order 
to  control  the  causes  of  occupational  dis- 
eases originating  in  such  mines; 

(d)  the  existence  of  unsafe  and  unhealth- 
ful  conditions  and  practices  In  such  mines 
cannot  be  tolerated; 

(e)  the  operators  of  such  mines  with  the 
assistance  of  the  miners  have  the  primary 
responsibility  to  prevent  the  existence  of 
such  conditions  and  practices  In  such  mines; 

(f)  the  disruption  of  production  and  the 
loss  of  Income  to  operators  and  miners  as 
a  result  of  a  coal  mine  accident  or  occupa- 
tlonally caused  disease  unduly  Impedes  and 
burdens  commerce;  and 

(g)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  mandatory  health 
and  safety  standards  and  to  require  that  the 
operators  and  the  miners  comply  with  such 
standards  in  carrying  out  their  reeponslblli- 
Ues. 

UEFINITIUNS 

Sxc.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior; 

(b)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, transportation,  or  conmiimication 
among  the  several  States,  or  between  a  place 
In  a  State  and  any  place  outside  thereof. 
or  within  the  Dlfitrict  of  Columbia  or  a  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  or  between 
points  in  the  same  State  but  through  a  point 
outside  thereof; 

(c)  "State"  Includes  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(d)  "operator"  means  any  owner,  leasee,  or 
other  person  who  of>eratee.  controls,  or  su- 
pervisee a  coal  mine; 

(e)  "agent"  means  any  person  charged 
with  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  all 
or  part  of  a  coal  mine  or  the  supervision  of 
the  employees  In  a  coal  mine; 

(f)  "person"  means  any  individual,  part- 
nership, association,  corporation,  firm,  sub- 
sidiary of  a  corporation,  or  other  organiza- 
tion; 

(g)  "miner"  means  any  Individual  work- 
ing In  a  coal  mine; 

(h)  "coal  mine"  means  an  area  of  land 
and  all  structures,  facilities,  machinery, 
tools,  equipment,  shsifts,  slopes,  tunnels,  ex- 
cavations, and  other  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, placed  upon,  under,  or  above  the  sur- 
face of  such  land  by  any  person,  used  or  to 
be  used  In,  or  resulting  from,  the  work  of 
extracting  in  such  area  bituminous  coal, 
lignite,  or  anthracite  from  its  natural  de- 
posits in  the  earth  by  any  meanb  or  method, 
and  the  work  of  preparing  the  coal  so  ex- 
tracted, and  Includes  custom  coal  prepara- 
tion facilities; 

(i)  "work  of  preparing  the  coal"  means 
the  breaking,  crushing,  sizing,  cleaning, 
washing,  drying,  mixing,  storing,  and  load- 
ing of  bituminous  coal,  lignite,  or  anthra- 
cite, and  such  other  work  of  preparing  such 
coal  as  Is  usually  done  by  the  operator  of 
the  coal  mine; 

(J)  "Imminent  danger"  means  the  exist- 
ence of  any  condition  or  practice  in  a  coal 
mine  which  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
cause  death  or  serious  physical  h&nn  before 
such  condition  or  practice  can  be  abated; 

(k)  "accident"  includes  a  mine  explosion, 
mine  ignition,  mine  fire,  or  mine  Inundation, 
or  injury  to,  or  death  of,  any  person; 

(1)  "inspection"  means  the  period  begin- 
ning when  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary  first  enters  a  coal  mine  and 
ending  when  he  leaves  the  coal  mine  during 
or  after  the  coal -producing  shift  in  which 
he  entered;  and 

(m)  "Panel"  means  the  Interim  Compli- 
ance Panel  established  by  this  Act. 

Minis    SUBJECT    TO     ACT 

Sec.  4.  Each  coal  mine,  the  products  of 
which  enter  commerce,  or  the  operations  or 


products  of  which  affect  commerce,  shall  be 
subject  to  this  Act,  and  each  operator  of  such 
mine  and  every  person  working  in  such  mine 
shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  the  applicable  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary promulgated  under  this  Act. 

INTERIM    COMPLIANCE    PANEL 

Sec  5.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Interim  Compliance  Panel,  which  shall  be 
composed  of  five  members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Labor 
Standards,  Department  of  Labor,  or  his  dele- 
gate; 

(2)  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Department  of  Commerce,  or  his  delegate: 

(3)  Administrator  of  Consumer  Protection 
and  Environmental  Health  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or 
hla  delegate: 

(4)  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  or  his  delegate: 
and 

(5)  Director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, or  his  delegate. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Panel  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation  In  addition  to  that  re- 
ceived In  their  regular  employment,  but  shall 
be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Panel. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall,  upon  request  of  the  Panel,  pro- 
vide the  Panel  such  personnel  and  other  as- 
sistance as  the  Panel  determines  necessary 
to  enable  It  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  Act. 

(d)  Three  members  of  the  Panel  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  doing  business.  All  de- 
cisions of  the  Panel  shall  be  by  majority  vote. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Panel  shall  be  selected 
by  the  members  from  among  the  member- 
ship thereof. 

(e)  The  Panel  Is  authorized  to  appoint  as 
many  hearing  examiners  as  are  necessary  for 
proceedings  required  to  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
provisions  applicable  to  hearing  examiners 
appointed  under  section  3105  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  shall  be  applicable  to 
hearing  examiners  appointed  pursuant  to  this 
subsection. 

(f)(1)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Panel 
to  carry  out  the  duties  imposed  on  It  pursu- 
ant to  sections  202  and  305  of  this  Act  and 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  after 
notice,  at  the  request  of  an  operator  of  the 
affected  mine  or  the  representative  of  the 
miners  of  such  mine.  Any  operator  or  repre- 
sentative of  miners  aggrieved  by  a  final  de- 
cision of  the  Panel  imder  this  suljsection 
may  file  a  petition  for  review  of  such  deci- 
sion under  section  106  of  this  Act.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  terminate  upon 
completion  of  the  Panel's  functions  as  set 
forth  under  sections  202  and  305  of  this  Act. 
Any  hearing  held  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  of  record  and  the  Panel  shall 
make  findings  of  fact  and  shall  issue  a  writ- 
ten decision  incorporating  its  findings  there- 
in in  accordance  with  section  554  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  Panel  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port, in  writing,  to  the  Secretary  for  trans- 
mittal by  him  to  the  Congress  concerning 
the  achievement  of  its  purposes,  and  any 
other  relevant  information  (including  any 
recommendations)  which  it  deems  appro- 
priate. 

TITLE  I — GENERAL 

HEALTH    AND    SATETT    STANDARDS;     REVIEW 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  set  forth  in 
this  section,  develop,  promulgate,  and  revise, 
as  may  be  appropriate,  mandatory  safety 
standards  for  the  protection  of  life  and  the 
prevention  of  injuries  in  a  coal  mine,  and 
shall,  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  set 
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forth  in  this  section,  promulgate  the  manda- 
w5  health  standards  transmitted  to  hUn 
S'\he  secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.  No  mandatory  health  or  safety 
standard  promulgated  under  thU  title^All 
reS^^he  protection  afforded  nilners  below 
t^t  afforded  by  the  standards  contained  in 
Utle  II  and  III  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  development  of  such  manda- 
tory safety  standards,  the  Secretary  shaU 
consult  with  interested  Federal  agencies,  rep- 
resentatives of  States,  appropriate  repr^nt- 
atlves  of  the  coal  mine  operators  and  miners, 
oOier  interested  persons  and  organlijations. 
and  such  advisory  committees  as  he  may 
ajpolnt.  In  addition  to  the  attamment  of 
^hrhlghest  degree  of  safety  protecf  ^^  ^' 
the  mmer.  other  considerations  shall  be  the 
latest  available  scientific  data  In  the  fleW. 
the  technical  feaslblUty  of  the  standards 
and  experience  gained  under  this  and  other 
safety  statutes. 

(c)    The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall,  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  this  section,  develop 
and  revise,  as  may  be  appropriate    manda- 
tory health  standards  for  the  protection  of 
IfVand  the  preventton  of  occupational  dta- 
eases  of  coal  miners.  Such  development  and 
revision  shall  be  based  upon  research,  draa- 
onstratlons,    experiments,    and    such    other 
information  as  may  be  appropriate.  In  the 
development   of   mandatory    health    stand- 
ards, the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  may  consult  with  appropriate  rep- 
resentatives  of   the    operatore   and   mlMrs^ 
other  interested  persons,  the  States,  advisory 
committees,  and.  where  appropriate    foreign 
countries.  Mandatory  health  standards  which 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare develops  or  revises  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary,  and  shall  thereupon  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Secretary  as  proposed  manda- 
tory health  standards. 

id)  The  Secretary  shaU  publish  proposed 
mandatory  health  and  safety  standards  to 
the  Federal  Register  and  shall  afford  inter- 
ested persons  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty 
days  after  publication  to  submit  v^ritten  data 
or  comments.  In  the  case  of  mandatory  safety 
standards,  except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may.  upon 
the  expiration  of  such  period  and  after  con- 
sideration of  all  relevant  matter  presented, 
promulgate  such  standards  with  such  modi- 
fications as  he  may  deem  appropriate.  In  the 
case  of  mandatory  health  standards,  except 
as  provided  in  subsection   (e)    of  this  sec- 
tion the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  may,   upon   the  expiration   of  such 
period  and  after  consideration  of  aU  relevant 
matter  presented  to  the  Secretary  and  trans- 
mltted  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  WeUare,  direct  the  Secretary  to  promul- 
eate  such  standards  with  such  modifications 
as  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education    and 
Welfare  may  deem  appropriate  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  thereupon  promulgate  such  stand- 
ards. ,  .    . 
(e)  cm  or  before  the  last  day  of  any  period 
fixed  for  the  submission  of  written  data  or 
comments  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion  any  Interested  person  may  file  with  the 
Secretary  written  objections  to  a  proposed 
standard  stating  the  grounds  therefore  and 
requesting  a  public  hearing  on  such  objec- 
tions. As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  period 
for  filing  such  objections  has  expired,  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter a  notice  specifying  the  proposed  stand- 
ards to  which  objections  have  been  filed  and 
a  hearing  requested. 

(f)  Promptly  after  any  such  notice  Is  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary,  in  the  case  of  mandatory  safety 
standards,  or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  in  the  case  of  mandatory 
health  standards,  shall  issue  notice  of.  and 
hold  a  public  hearing  for  the  purpose  of  re- 


celvtog  relevant  evidence.  Within  sixty  days 
after  completion  of  the  hearings,  the  Secre- 
?aS  who  held  the  hearing  shall  make  find- 
ing ^Mact  Which  shall  be  P^bUc^In  the  case 
of  mandatory  safety  standards,  the  Secretary 
may  promulgate  such  standards  with  such 
modifications  as  he  deems  appropriate  In^e 
case  of  mandatory  health  standards  the  Sec- 
retary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
direct  the  Secretary  to  promulgate  the  man- 
datory health  standards  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  the  secretary  of  Health.  Eduction, 
and  Welfare  deems  appropriate  and  the  ^c- 
retary  shall  thereupon  promulgate  the  man- 
datory  health  standards.  In  the  event  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  determtoes  that  a  proposed 
mandatory  standard  should  not  be  promul- 
eated  or  should  be  modified,  he  shaU  within 
I  reasonable  time  publish  his  reasons  for 
his  determination. 

IS)  Any  mandatory  standard  promulgated 
under  this  section  shaU  be  effective  upon 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  unless 
the  Secretary  specifies  a  later  date. 

(h)  Proposed  mandatory  safety  standards 
for  surface  coal  mines  shall  be  developed  and 
published  by  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
twelve  months  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEBS 


Sec  102  (a)  The  Secretary  may  appoint 
one  or  more  advisory  committees  to  advise 
blm  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  shall  designate  the  chair- 
man of  each  such  committee. 

(b)  Advisory  committee  members,  other 
than  employees  of  Federal,  State,  or  local 
^^mmenJ.  shall  be.  for  each  day  (includ- 
fng  travel  time)  durtog  which  they  are  P«- 
f^lng  committee  business  entitled  W  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  sec 
rlS'  bufnot  in  excess  of  the  majdmum 
ratrlf  pay  for  grade  G&-18  a^  P'O^^?^  ^ 
the  General  Schedule  under  s^tion  5332  of 
titleTof  the  united  States  Code,  and  shall, 
notwithstanding  the  "°^,t^"°'^  °^,!^^°^^3 
5703  and  5704  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  be  fully  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  related  expenses. 

INSPECTIONS    AND    INVESTIGATIONS 

SEC     103     (a)    Authorized   representatives 
of  the  Secretary  shaU  make  frequent  lnsi»c- 
tions  and  investigations  in  coal  mtoes  ea^h 
yew^for  the  purpose  of  (1)  obtaining.  uttUz- 
Lk   and  disseminating  information  relating 
tThealth  and  safety  conditions,  the  causes 
c?  accidents,  and  the  causes  "^^  diseases  and 
physical    impairments    originating    1°    sucn 
iilnes.    (2)    gathertog  Information  w^th  re- 
snect  to  health  and  safety  standards.  (3)  de- 
Kn^ng    whetiier    an    imminent    danger 
Ss  in  a  coal  mtoe.  and   (4)    determining 
Wiethe?  or  not  there  is  compliance  witii  the 
^da4^  health  and  safety  standards  or 
^  any  notice  or  order  Issued  under  tms 
mie    in  carrytog   out  the  requirements  of 
clauses   (3)    Mid    (4)    of  this  subsection,  no 
a^v^ce^notlce   of   an   Inspection   shall    be 
^v^ed  the  operator  of  a  mlne.^  c^rytog 
out  tiie  requirements  of  clauses  (3)  and  (4) 
of  this  subsection  to  each  underground  coal 
mine    such  representatives  shall   make  in- 
S^tlo^  of  the  entire  mtoe   at  least  four 

TbUn  For  the  purpose  of  maktog  any  in- 
spection or  investigation  under  this  Act,  the 
^ets^  or  any  authorized  representative  of 
S^  l^etary  shall  have  a  right  of  entry  to. 
upon,  or  through  any  coal  mine 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to 
inspections!^  investigations,  and  records  shall 
bTavallable  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
^tfon  ^d  welfare  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  hik  functions  and  responsibilities  under 

*^rc)*For  the  purpose  of  carrying  o)"  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act,  »nctodlng  the 
enforcement  thereof,  the  ^^'^^^.^l^l 
agreement  utilize  with  or  without  reimburse- 


ment the  services,  personnel,  and  facilities  of 
any  Federal  agency. 

(d)   Fc«-  the  ptirpose  of  naaktog  any  to- 
vestlgatlon  of  any  accident  or  other  occur- 
rence relating  to  health  or  safety  In  a  coal 
mtoe.  the  Secretary  may.  after  notice,  hold 
public  heartogs.  and  may  sign  and  issue  sub- 
penas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
^tnesses    and   the   production   of   relevant 
papers,  books,  and  documents,  and  adminis- 
ter oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  Ehall  be  paid 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  wit- 
nesses in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In 
case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  sub- 
pena  served  upon  any  person  under  tbis  sec- 
tion, the  dUtrlct  court  of  the  United  States 
for   any  dUtrlct   to   which   such   person   U 
found  or  resides  or  transacts  business   upon 
appUcatlon  by  the  United  States  and  after 
notice  to  such  person,  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  issue  an  order  requlrtog  such  person  to 
appear  and  give  testimony  before  the  Secre- 
tly or  to  appear  and  produce  documents  be- 
fore the  Secretary  or  both,  and  any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  pun- 
ished by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(e)   In  the  event  of  any  accident  occurring 
in  a  coal  mine,  the  operator  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  thereof  and  shall  take  appropriate 
measures  to  prevent,  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,    the    destruction    of    any    evidence 
which  would  assist  in  investigating  the  cause 
or  causes  thereof.  In  the  event  of  any  accl- 
dent  occurrtog  to  a  coal  mine  where  rescue 
and  recovery  work  is  necessary,  the  Secretary 
or  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tarv   ShaU   take   whatever   action   he   deems 
appropriate  to  protect  the  life  of  any  person, 
and    he   may.   U   he   deems   it    appropriate, 
supervise  and  direct  the  rescue  and  recovery 
activity  to  such  mine. 

(f)  In  the  event  of  any  accident  occurring 
to  a  coal  mine,  an  authorized  representative 
of  the  secretary,  when  present,  may  issue 
such  orders  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  insure 
the  safety  of  any  person  in  the  coal  mtoe. 
and  the  operator  of  such  mine  shall  obtain 
the  approval  of  such  representative,  in  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  8tat«  representa- 
tive in  consultation  vrtth  appropriate  State 
representatives,  when  feasible,  of  any  plan  to 
recover  any  person  to  the  mtoe  or  to  recover 
the  mtoe  or  to  return  affected  areas  of  the 
mine  to  normal. 

(K)  If  a  miner  or  an  authorized  represent- 
atiT^.  if  any.  of  the  miners  beUeves  tiiat  a 
violation  of  a  mandatory  health  or  safety 
standard  exists,  or  an  Imminent  danger  exists, 
in  a  miae.  he  may  notify  the  Secretai?  or 
his  authorized  representative  of  such  viola- 
tion or  danger.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notifi- 
cation Uie  Secretary  or  his  authorla^  repre- 
Sntative  may  make  a  special  lnveeti8atio° 
to   determine   if   such    violation   or   danger 

exists.  .„,.—>» 

(h^  At  the  commencement  of  any  inspec- 
tion of  a  ooal  mine  by  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary,  the  authorized 
rSrLntative,  if  any.  of  the  ^ntoe^s  at  the 
^ne  at  the  time  of  such  inspection  shall 
be  civen  an  opportunity  to  accompany  the 
^thorlLd  rep^^ntative  of  the  Secretary 
on  such  Inspection. 

FINDINGS,    NOTICES,    AND   ORDERS 

SEC    104    (a)  If.  upon  any  Inspection  of  a 
coal  mine,    an  authorized   representative  of 
tiie  Secretary  finds  that  an  imminent  danger 
Sr^T  representative   shall   detenntoe 
the    ^a    throughout    which    such    danger 
exists    such  representative  s^ian   determ toe 
an  order  requiring  the  operator  of  the  mine 
or  hTs  agen?to  cause  Immediately  all  persoi^ 
except  those  referred  to  In  subsection  (d)  of 
th^Wtlon.  to  be  withdrawn  from,  and  1^  be 
prohibited  from  entering,  such  area  untU  an 
authorized   representative   of   the    Secretary 
deS™toes  that  such  imminent  danger  no 
longer  exists.  „.„. 

(b)  If  upon  any  inspection  of  a  coal  mine, 
an  autho,^  representative  of  the  Secretary 
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finds  that  there  haa  b««n  a  violation  of  any 
mandatory  health  or  safety  standard  but  the 
violation  has  not  created  an  Imminent 
danger,  be  shall  L«ue  a  notice  fixing  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  tQe  abatement  of  the  viola- 
tion. If,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  period 
of  time  as  orlg^lnally  fixed  or  subsequently 
extended,  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  finds  thftt  the  violation  haa  not 
been  totally  abate<t,  and  If  he  also  finds  that 
the  period  of  time  should  not  be  further  ex- 
tended, he  shall  fl|id  the  extent  of  the  area 
affected  by  the  violation  and  shall  pr<»nptly 
Issue  an  order  requiring  the  operator  of  such 
mine  or  his  agent  to  cause  immediately  all 
persons,  except  th«ee  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  tectlon,  to  be  withdrawn 
from,  and  to  be  prohibited  from  entering, 
such  area  until  an  authorized  representative 
of  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  viola- 
tion haa  been  ab&t^. 

(c)  (1)  If,  upon;  the  Inspection  of  a  ooal 
mine,  an  authoriaed  representative  of  the 
Secretary  finds  thtt  any  mfuidatory  health 
or  safety  standard  Is  being  violated,  and  if  he 
also  finds  that,  while  the  conditions  created 
by  such  violation  do  not  cause  imminent 
danger,  such  vlola^on  Is  of  such  nature  as 
could  significantly:  and  substantially  con- 
tribute to  the  cau4e  or  effect  of  a  mine  ac- 
cident, and  if  he  llnds  such  violation  to  be 
caused  lay-an  unwarrantable  failure  of  such 
operator  -to  comply  with  such  mandatory 
health  and  safety  standards,  be  shall  Include 
such  finding  in  the  notice  given  to  the  opera- 
tor under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
Within  ninety  days  of  the  time  such  notice 
was  given  to  suclj  operator,  the  Secretary 
shall  cause  such  mine  to  be  relnspected  to  de- 
termine If  any  similar  such  violation  exists  in 
such  mine.  Such  retnspecUon  shall  be  In  ad- 
dition to  any  speiclal  Inspection  required 
under  subsection  (^)  of  this  section,  or  sec- 
tion 105.  If.  during;  any  special  Inspection 
relating  to  such  vldlatlon  or  during  such  re- 
inspecUon.  a  repreaentative  of  the  Secretary 
finds  such  similar  ^Aolatlon  does  exist,  and  If 
he  finds  such  vlolaitlon  to  be  caused  by  an 
iinwarrantable  failure  of  such  operator  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  mandatory 
health  or  safety  stalidards.  he  shall  forthwith 
Issue  an  order  requiring  the  operator  to 
cause  all  persona  In  the  area  affected  by  such 
violation,  except  thbee  persons  referred  to  In 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  to  be  with- 
drawn from,  and  td  be  debarred  from  enter- 
ing, such  area  until  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  violation  haa  been  abated. 

(2)  If  a  withdrawal  order  with  respect  to 
any  area  in  a  min^  has  been  issued  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
thereafter  a  withdrawal  order  shall  promptly 
be  Issued  by  a  duly  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  who  finds  upon  any 
following  Inspection  the  existence  in  such 
mine  of  violations  Similar  to  those  that  re- 
sulted in  the  IssuRnce  of  the  withdrawal 
order  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion until  such  tlmo  as  an  Inspection  of  such 
mine  discloses  no  similar  violations.  Follow- 
ing an  inspection  af  such  mine  which  dis- 
closes no  similar  rlolation.  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (1)  W  this  subsection  shall 
again  be  applicable!  to  that  mine. 

(d)  The  followii^  persons  shall  not  be 
required  to  be  withejrawn  from,  or  prohibited 
from  entering,  any  ^rea  of  the  coal  mine  sub- 
ject to  an  order  Issued   under  this  section: 

(1)  any  person  whose  presence  In  such 
area  is  necessary.  Inthe  Judgment  of  the  op- 
erator, to  ellmlnatei  the  condition  described 
in  the  order; 

(2)  any  public  official  whose  ofllclal  du- 
ties require  him  to  enter  such  area; 

(3)  any  representfctlve  of  the  employees  of 
such  mine  who  is,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
operator,  qualified  tb  make  coal  mine  exam- 
inations or  who  la  accompanied  by  such  a 
person  and  whose  presence  in  such  area  is 


necessary  for  the  investigation  of  the  con- 
ditions described  In  the  order;  and 

(4)  any  consultant  to  any  of  the  fore- 
going. 

(e)  Notices  and  orders  issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  contain  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  oondltlons  or  practices  which 
cause  and  constitute  an  Imminent  danger  or 
a  violation  of  any  mandatory  health  or  safety 
standard  and,  where  appropriate,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  area  of  the  coal  mine  from  which 
persons  must  be  withdrawn  and  prohibited 
from  entering. 

(f)  Each  notice  or  order  laaued  under  this 
section  shall  be  given  promptly  to  the  opera- 
tor of  the  coal  mine  or  his  agent  by  an  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Secretary  is- 
suing such  notice  or  order,  and  all  such  no- 
tices and  orders  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall 
be  signed  by  such  representative. 

(g)  A  notice  or  order  issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  be  modified  or  terminated 
by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(h)(1)  If,  upon  any  inspection  of  a  coal 
mine,  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  finds  (A)  that  conditions  exist 
therein  which  have  not  yet  resulted  In  an 
imminent  danger,  (B)  that  such  conditions 
cannot  be  effectively  abated  through  the  use 
of  existing  technology,  and  (C)  that  reason- 
able assiirance  cannot  be  provided  that  the 
continuance  of  mining  operations  under 
such  conditions  vrtll  not  result  in  an  Immi- 
nent danger,  he  shall  determine  the  area 
throughout  which  such  conditions  exist,  and 
thereupon  Issue  a  notice  to  the  operator  of 
the  mine  or  his  agent  of  such  conditions, 
and  shall  file  a  copy  thereof,  incorporating 
his  findings  therein,  with  the  Secretary  and 
with  the  representative  of  the  miners  of  such 
mine,  if  any.  Upon  receipt  of  such  copy,  the 
Secretary  shall  cause  such  further  investi- 
gation to  be  made  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
Including  an  opportunity  for  the  ojierator 
or  a  representative  of  the  miners,  if  any,  to 
present  information  relating  to  such  notice. 

(2)  Upon  the  conclusion  of  such  investi- 
gation and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
upon  request  by  any  Interested  party,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  findings  of  fact,  and 
shall  require  that  either  the  notice  issued 
under  this  subsection  be  canceled,  or  that  an 
order  be  issued  by  such  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  requiring  the  op- 
erator to  cause  all  persons  In  the  area  af- 
fected, except  those  persons  referred  to  In 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  to  be  with- 
drawn from,  and  be  prohibited  from  enter- 
ing, such  area  until  the  Secretary,  after  a 
hearing  affording  all  interested  persons  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  views,  deter- 
mines that  such  conditions  have  been  abated. 

(i)  If.  based  upon  samples  taken  and 
analyzed  and  recorded  pursuant  to  section 
202(a)  of  this  Act.  the  applicable  health 
standard  established  under  section  202(b)  of 
this  Act  is  exceeded  and  thereby  violated,  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative 
shall  find  a  reasonable  period  of  time  within 
which  to  take  corrective  action  to  reduce  the 
average  concentration  of  resplrable  dust  to 
the  miners  in  the  area  of  the  mine  In  which 
such  standard  was  exceeded,  and  shall  issue 
a  notice  fixing  a  reasonable  time  for  the 
abatement  of  the  violation.  During  such 
time,  the  operator  of  such  mine  shall  cause 
samples  described  in  section  202(a)  of  this 
Act  to  be  taken  of  the  affected  area  during 
each  production  shift.  If.  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  of  time  as  originally  fixed 
or  subsequently  extended,  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  representative  finds,  based 
upon  such  samples  or  upon  an  Inspection, 
that  the  violation  has  not  been  totally 
abated,  he  shall  Issue  a  new  notice  of  viola- 
tion if  he  flxtds  that  such  p>erlod  of  time 
should  be  further  extended.  If  he  finds  that 
such  period  of  time  should  not  be  further 
extended,  be  shaU  find  the  extent  of  the  area 


affected  by  the  violation  and  shall  promptly 
Issue  an  order  requiring  the  operator  of  such 
mine  or  his  agent  to  cause  immediately  all 
persons,  except  those  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section,  to  be  withdrawn 
from,  and  to  be  prohibited  from  entering, 
such  area  until  the  Secretary  or  his  author- 
ized  representative  determines  through  snch 
test  procedures  conducted  In  such  area  as  he 
may  require.  Including  production  and  sam- 
pling, that  the  violation  has  been  abated. 

RKVIKW    BT    THE    SECRETART 

Sec.  106.  (a)  (1)  An  operator  notified  of  an 
order  issued  pursuant  to  section  104  of  this 
title,  or  any  representative  of  miners  in  any 
mine  affected  by  such  order  or  any  modifica- 
tion or  termination  of  such  order  pursuant 
to  section  104(g) ,  may  apply  to  the  Secretary 
for  review  of  the  order  within  thirty  days  of 
receipt  thereof  or  within  thirty  days  of  its 
modification  or  termination.  The  operator 
shall  send  a  copy  of  such  application  to  the 
representative.  If  any,  of  persons  working  in 
the  affected  mine.  Upon  receipt  of  such  ap- 
plication, the  Secretary  shall  cause  such  in- 
vestigation to  be  made  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. Such  Inveetigatlon  shall  provide  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  at  the  request  of 
the  applicant  or  a  representative  of  persons 
working  In  such  mine,  to  enable  the  appli- 
cant and  the  representatives  of  persons 
working  in  such  mine  to  present  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  Issuance  and  continuance 
of  such  order. 

(2)  The  operator  and  the  representative  of 
the  miners  shall  be  given  written  notice  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing  at  least 
five  days  prior  to  the  hearing.  Any  such  hear- 
ing shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to 
section  554  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  Upon  receiving  the  report  of  such  in- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  shall  make  findings 
of  fact,  and  ( 1 ) .  In  the  case  of  an  order  issued 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  104  of  this 
title,  he  shall  find  whether  or  not  the  immi- 
nent danger  as  set  out  in  the  order  existed 
at  the  time  of  Issuance  of  the  order  and 
whether  or  not  the  Imminent  danger  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  and  (2) . 
in  the  case  of  an  order  issued  under  subsec- 
tion (b).  (c).  or  (1)  of  section  104  of  this 
title,  he  shall  find  whether  or  not  there  was 
a  violation  of  any  mandatory  health  or 
safety  standard  as  described  in  the  order  and 
whether  or  not  such  violation  had  been 
abated  at  the  time  of  such  investigation,  and 
upon  making  such  findings  he  shall  Issue  a 
written  decision  vacating,  affirming,  modify- 
ing, or  terminating  the  order  complained  of 
and  incorporate  his  findings  therein. 

(c)  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  prompt 
decision  of  matters  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section,  all  actions  which  the 
Secretary  takes  under  this  section  shall  be 
taken  as  promptly  as  practicable,  consistent 
virlth  the  adequate  consideration  of  the  Issues 
involved. 

(d)  Pending  completion  of  the  Investiga- 
tion required  by  this  section,  the  applicant 
may  file  with  the  Secretary  a  written  re- 
quest that  the  Secretary  grant  temporary 
relief  from  any  order  issued  under  section  104 
of  this  title,  together  with  a  detailed  state- 
ment giving  reasons  for  granting  such  re- 
lief. The  Secretary  may  issue  a  decision  grant- 
ing such  relief,  under  such  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe,  only  after  a  hearing  In  which 
all  parties  are  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Any  decision  issued  by  the 
Panel  under  section  5  or  the  Secretary  under 
section  105  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  by  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  ef- 
fected mine  is  located,  upon  the  filing  In 
such  court  within  thirty  days  from  the  date 
of  such  decision  of  a  petition  by  the  oper- 
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ator  or  a  representative  of  the  miners  ag- 
erleved  by  the  decision  praying  that  the 
decision  be  modified  or  set  aside  In  whole 
or  m  part.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  forth- 
with be  sent  by  registered  or  certified  mall 
to  the  other  party  and  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  Panel,  as  appropriate,  and  thereupon  the 
Secretary  or  the  Panel,  as  appropriate,  shall 
certify  and  file  in  such  court  the  record 
upon  which  the  decision  complained  of  was 
issued,  as  provided  In  section  2112,  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Court  shall  hear  such  peUtlon 
on  the  record  made  before  the  Secretary 
of  the  Panel,  as  appropriate.  The  findings 
of  the  Secretary  or  the  Panel,  as  appropriate. 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. The  court  may  affirm,  vacate,  or 
modify  any  such  decUlons  or  may  remand 
the  proceedings  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Panel, 
as  appropriate,  for  such  further  action  as  it 
may  direct. 

(c)  Upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  re- 
quired and  to  the  extent  necessary  to  pre- 
vent irreparable  injury,  the  court  may.  after 
due  notice  to,  and  hearing  of.  the  parties  to 
the  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Secretary 
or  the  Panel,  as  appropriate,  except  a  decision 
from  an  order  issued  under  section  104(a) 
of  this  title,  issue  all  necessary  and  appro- 
priate process  and  grant  such  other  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate  pending  final  determina- 
tion of  the  appeal. 

(d)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
subject  only  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  SUtes  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code. 

(e)  The  commencement  of  a  proceeding 
under  this  section  shall  not,  unless  specifi- 
cally ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  Secretary's  or  Panel's  decision. 

POSTING  OF  NOTICES  AND  ORDERS 

Sec  107.  (a)  At  each  coal  mine  there  shall 
be  maintained  an  office  with  a  conspicuous 
sign  designating  It  as  the  office  of  the  mine 
and  a  bulletin  board  at  such  office  or  at  some 
conspicuous  place  near  an  entrance  of  the 
mine  in  such  manner  that  notices  required 
by  law  or  regulation  to  be  posted  on  the 
mine  bulleUn  board  may  be  posted  thereon, 
be  easUy  visible  to  all  persons  desiring  to  read 
them,  and  be  protected  against  damage  by 
weather  and  against  unauthorized  removal. 
A  copy  of  any  notice  or  order  required  by 
this  title  to  be  given  to  an  operator  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  office  of  the  affected  mine, 
and  a  copy  shall  be  immediately  posted  on 
the  bulletin  board  of  such  mine  by  the  oper- 
ator or  his  agent. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  copy  of 
any  notice  or  order  required  by  this  title  to 
be  given  to  an  operator  to  be  mailed  im- 
mediately to  a  duly  designated  represenU- 
tlve  of  persons  working  in  the  affected  mine, 
and  to  the  pubUc  official  or  agency  of  the 
State  charged  with  administering  State  lews, 
if  any  relating  to  health  or  safety  in  such 
mine.  Such  notice  or  order  shall  be  available 
for  public  inspection. 

(c)  In  order  to  Insure  prompt  compliance 
with  any  notice  or  order  Issued  under  section 
104  of  this  title,  the  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  may  deliver  such  notice 
or  order  to  an  agent  of  the  operator  and 
such  agent  shall  immediately  take  appro- 
priate measures  to  Insure  compliance  with 
such  notice  or  order. 

(d)  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shaU  file 
with  the  Secretary  the  name  and  address  of 
such  mine  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  who  controls  or  operates  the  mine. 
Any  revisions  In  such  names  or  addresses 
shall  be  promptly  filed  with  the  Secretary. 
Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall  designate 
a  responsible  official  at  such  mine  as  the 
principal  officer  In  charge  of  health  and 
safety  at  such  mine  and  such  official  shall 
receive  a  copy  of  any  notice,  order,  or  deci- 


sion Issued  under  this  Act  affecting  such 
mine  In  any  case,  where  the  coal  mine  la 
subject  to  the  control  of  any  person  not 
directly  Involved  in  the  dally  operations  of 
the  coal  mine,  there  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  the  name  and  address  of  such  per- 
son and  the  name  and  address  of  a  principal 
official  of  such  person  who  shall  have  overall 
responslbUlty  for  the  conduct  of  an  effective 
health  and  safety  program  at  any  coal  mine 
subject  to  the  control  of  such  person  and 
such  official  shall  receive  a  copy  of  any  notice, 
order  or  decision  issued  affecOng  any  such 
mine.'  The  mere  designation  of  a  health  or 
safety  official  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  construed  as  making  such  official  subject 
to  any  penalty  under  this  Act. 


INJUNCTIONS 

SEC    108.  The  Secretary  may  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  institute  a  civil  action 
for  relief,  including  a  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary   injunction,    restraining   order,    or    any 
other  appropriate  order,  in  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  In  which 
a  coal  mine  is  located  or  in  which  the  opera- 
tor  of   such   mine   has   hU   principal    office, 
whenever  such  operator  or  his  agent  (a)  vio- 
lates or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any 
order  Issued  under  section  104  of  this  title  or 
decision  issued  under  this  title,  or  (b)  Inter- 
feres with,  hinders,  or  relays  the  Secretary 
or  his  authorized  representative  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  (c)  refuses 
to  admit  such  representative  to  the  mine,  or 
(d)   refuses  to  permit  the  Inspection  of  the 
mine,  or  an  accident.  Injury,  or  occupational 
disease  occurring  in,  or  connected  with,  such 
mine,  or  (e)  refuses  to  furnish  any  informa- 
tion or  report  requested  by  the  Secretary,  or 
(f)  refuses  to  permit  access  to,  and  copying 
of    records.  Each  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  provide  such  relief  as  may  be  appro- 
priate-   Provided.    That   no    temporary    re- 
straining order  shall  be  issued  without  notice 
unless  the  petition  therefor  alleges  that  sub- 
stantial and  irreparable  injury  to  the  miners 
in  such  mine  will  be  unavoidable  and  such 
temporary  restraining  order  shall  be  effective 
for  no  longer  than  seven  days  and  will  be- 
come void  at  the  expiration  of  such  period: 
Provided  further,  That  any  order  Issued  un- 
der thU  section  to  enforce  an  order  Issued 
under  section  104.  unless  set  aside  or  modi- 
fled  prior  thereto  by  the  district  court  grant- 
ing such   injunctive  relief,  shall  not  be  in 
effect  after  the  completion  or  final  termina- 
tion of   all  proceedings  for  review  of  such 
order   as  provided   in   this   title   if  such  is 
determined  on  such  review  that  such  order 
was  invalid. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  operator  of  a  coal  mine 
in  which  a  violation  occurs  of  a  mandatory 
health  or  safety  standard  or  who  violates  any 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  by  order  be  assessed 
a  civil  penalty  by  the  Secretary  which  pen- 
alty shall  not  be  more  than  $10,000  for  each 
such  violation.  Each  occurrence  of  a  violation 
of  a  mandatory  health  or  safety  standard  may 
constitute  a  separate  offense.  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  the  penalty,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  operator's  history  of  pre- 
vious violations,  the  approprlatenesa  of  such 
penalty  to  the  size  of  the  business  of  the 
operator  charged,  the  effect  on  the  operator's 
ability  to  continue  In  business,  the  gravity 
of  the  violation,  and  the  demonstrated  good 
faith  of  the  operator  charged  In  attempting 
to  achieve  rapid  compliance  after  notification 
of  a  violation.  No  penalty  shall  be  assesaed 
under  this  subsection  pending  the  final 
termination,  expiration,  or  completion  of  all 
proceedings,  admlnUtrative  or  Judicial,  for 
review  of  an  order  or  decision  under  this 

title. 

(b)  Upon  written  request  made  by  an  oper- 
ator vsnthln  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  an 
order  assessing  a  penalty  under  thla  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  afford  such  operator  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  and.  In  accord- 


ance with  the  request,  determine  by  deci- 
sion whether  or  not  a  violation  did  occur 
or  whether  the  amount  of  the  penalty  is 
warranted  or  should  be  compromised. 

(c)  Upon  any  failure  of  an  operator  to  pay 
a  penalty  assessed  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  institute  a  civil  action  In  a  dUtrlct  court 
of  the  United  States  for  any  district  In  which 
such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business  to  collect  the  penalty,  and  such 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  de- 
cide any  such  action. 

(d)  Whoever  knowingly  violates  or  falls  or 
refuses  to  comply  with  any  order  Issued  un- 
der section  104(a)  of  thU  title  or  any  final 
decision  on  any  other  order  Issued  under  this 
title  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  by  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  sU  months, 
or  by  both,  except  that  If  the  conviction  Is 
for  a  violation  committed  after  the  first  con- 
viction of  such  person,  punishment  shall  be 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  by 
ImprUonment  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  by  both. 

(e)  Whenever  a  corporate  operator  violates 
a  mandatory  health  or  safety  standard  of 
this  Act,  or  violates  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  any  director,  officer,  or  agent  of  such 
corjwratlon  who  authorized,  ordered,  or  car- 
ried out  such  violation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) .  Whenever  a 
corporate  operator  knowingly  violates  or  falls 
or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  order  isaued 
under  section  104(a)  of  this  title  or  any 
final  decision  on  any  other  order  Issued  un- 
der this  title,  any  director,  officer,  or  agent 
of  such  corporation  who  authorized,  ordered, 
or  carried  out  such  violation,  failure,  or  re- 
fusal shall  be  subject  to  the  provlalons  of 
subsection  (d). 

(f)  Whoever  knowingly  makes  any  false 
statements  or  representations  In  any  appli- 
cation, records,  reports,  plans,  or  other  docu- 
ments filed  or  required  to  be  maintained  in 
accordance  with  this  Act  or  any  mandatory 
health  or  safety  standard  of  this  Act  or  any 
order  Issued  under  this  Act  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

ENTITLEMEKT    OF    MINERS 

Sec.  110.  (a)  If  a  mine  or  portion  of  a  mine 
is  closed  by  an  order  Issued  under  section  104, 
all  miners  working  during  the  shift  when 
such  order  was  issued  who  are  idled  by 
such  order  shall  be  entitled  to  full  compen- 
sation by  the  operator  at  their  regular  rates 
of  pay  for  the  period  they  are  idled,  but  for 
not  more  than  the  balance  of  such  shift.  If 
such  order  Is  not  terminated  prior  to  the  next 
working  shift,  all  miners  on  that  shift  who 
are  idled  by  such  order  shall  be  entitled  to 
full  compensation  by  the  operator  at  their 
regular  rates  of  pay  for  the  period  they  ore 
idled,  but  for  not  more  than  four  hours  of 
such  shift.  Whenever  an  operator  violates 
or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  an  order 
issued  under  section  104,  all  miners  employed 
at  the  affected  mine  who  would  be  withdrawn 
or  prevented  from  entering  such  mine  or  por- 
tion thereof  as  a  result  of  such  order  shall 
be  entitled  to  full  compenaatlon  by  the  op- 
erator at  their  regxUar  rates  of  pay.  in  addi- 
tion to  pay  received  for  work  performed  after 
such  order  was  issued,  for  the  period  begin- 
ning when  such  order  was  issued  and  ending 
when  such  order  Is  compiled  with,  vacated, 
or  terminated. 

(b)  (1)  Compensation  shall  be  paid  under 
this  subsection  In  respect  of  total  disability 
of  an  individual  from  complicated  pneumo- 
coniosis which  arose  out  of  or  In  the  course 
of  his  employment  in  a  coal  mine,  and  in 
respect  of  the  death  of  any  Individual  who. 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  waa  sviflertng  from 
complicated  pneumoconiosis  which  so  arose. 
For  purposes  of  thU  subsection,  if  an 
individual  who  is  suffering  or  suffered 
from      complicated      pneumoconiosis      was 
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employed  for  Uen  years  or  more  In  a 
ooal  mine  theite  shall  be  a  rebuttable 
presumptlan  that  hla  complicated  pneumo- 
coniosis arose  out  of  or  In  the  course  of  such 
employment,  buti  this  sentence  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  affect  the  applicability  of  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph  In  the  case  of 
claims  under  thlk  subsection  on  account  of 
death  or  total  disability  of  an  individual 
when  such  individual  ha«  not  worked  for  as 
much  aa  ten  yea^s  In  a  coal  mine.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subjection,  any  individual  who 
suffers  from  complicated  pnetiinoconlosla 
shall   be   deemec^  to  be   totally   disabled. 

(2)  (A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  compensation  shall  be  paid 
under  this  subsection  as  follows: 

(I)  In  the  casa  of  total  disability,  the  dis- 
abled Individual  shall  be  paid  compensation 
during  the  dlsabttUty  at  a  rate  equal  to  50 
per  centum  of  ttte  minimum  monthly  pay- 
ment to  which  a  Federal  employee  In  grade 
OS-3,  who  la  totally  disabled  Is  enUtled  at 
the  time  of  paytnent  under  the  provisions 
of  Federal  law  relating  to  Federal  employees' 
compensation  i  section  8112,  title  5,  United 
States  Code) . 

(II)  In  the  caae  of  death,  compensation 
shall  be  paid  to  the  widow  at  the  rate  the 
deceased  Indlvldiial  would  receive  such  oom- 
pensatton  if  he  ^re  totally  disabled. 

"(IIU  TK  the  caae  of  an  Individual  entitled 
to  compensation  {under  clause  (1)  or  (11)  of 
this  subparagraph  who  has  one  or  more  de- 
pendents, his  comtpensatlon  shall  be  Increased 
at  the  rate  of  50  per  centiun  of  the  oom- 
pensatlon  to  which  he  Is  so  entitled  under 
clause  (1)  or  (II)  of  this  subparagraph  If 
such  Individual  laa  one  dependent,  75  per 
centum  If  such  Ibdlvldual  has  two  depend- 
ents, and  100  pet  centiun  If  such  Individual 
has  three  dependents. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A), 
compensation  unper  this  paragraph  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  antount  equsil  to  any  payment 
which  the  payeei  receives  under  the  work- 
men's cronpensatlon.  unemployment  com- 
pensation, or  disability  insurance  laws  of  his 
State,  and  the  amount  by  which  such  pay- 
ment would  be  reduced  on  account  of  excess 
earnings  under  apctlon  203  (b)  throxigh  (1) 
of  the  Social  Seciirlty  Act  if  the  amount  paid 
were  a  benefit  payable  under  section  202  of 
such  Act. 

(3)  (A)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  enter 
into  agreements  (with  the  Governors  of  the 
States  under  whl^h  the  State  will  receive  and 
adjudicate  clalm^  under  this  subsection  from 
any  resident  of  the  State  and  under  which 
compensation  wlU  be  paid  as  provided  by  this 
subsection  from  grants  made  to  pay  com- 
pensation under  this  subsection.  Such  Gov- 
ernor shall  impletnent  the  agreement  in  such 
manner  as  he  st}aU  determine  will  best  ef- 
fectuate the  pr(ivlslons  of  this  subsection. 
The  Governor  sbiu  make  such  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labjr,  subject  to  such  verifica- 
tion, as  may  be  nlecessary  to  asstve  that  Fed- 
eral grants  unden  this  subsection  are  used  for 
their  Intended  pitrpose. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
grants  under  thi^  subsection  to  States  with 
which  he  has  anl  agreement  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  in  the  amount  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  pay  th^  compensation  required  by 
this  subsection. 

(4)  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  unable  to 
enter  into  an  akreement  under  paragraph 
(3),  or  if  the  Governor  of  the  State  requests 
him  to  do  so,  he  spall  make  payments  of  com- 
pensation dlrectlv  to  residents  of  such  State 
as  required  by  this  subsection.  The  admin- 
istrative provisioiis  for  carrying  out  the  Fed- 
eral employees''  compensation  programs 
which  are  contained  in  sections  8121,  8122 
(b),  and  8123  tlp-ough  8136,  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  shiall  apply  with  respect  to 
claims  under  thl4  paragraph. 

(5)  No  claim  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  considered  unless  it  Is  filed  ( 1 )  within  one 


year  after  the  date  an  employed  miner  re- 
ceived the  results  of  his  first  chest  roent- 
genogram provided  under  section  203  of  this 
Act,  or.  It  he  did  not  receive  such  a  cheet 
roentgenogram,  the  date  he  was  first  afforded 
an  opporttinlty  to  do  so  under  such  section, 
or  (2)  In  the  case  of  any  other  claimant, 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  or,  m  the  case  of  a  claim- 
ant who  Is  a  widow,  within  one  year  after 
the  death  of  her  husband  or  within  three 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  whichever  is  the  later.  Payment  of  com- 
pensation under  this  subsection  shall  com- 
mence with  the  date  the  claim  Is  filed. 

(6)  No  compensation  shall  be  paid  under 
this  subsection  to  the  residents  of  any  State 
which,  after  the  date  of  enEu:tment  of  this 
Act,  reduces  the  benefit*  payable  to  per- 
sons eligible  to  receive  compensation  under 
this  subsection,  under  Its  State  laws  which 
are  applicable  to  Its  general  work  force  with 
regard  to  workmen's  comp>ensatlon,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  or  disability  in- 
surainee. 

(7)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

(A)  The  term  "coal  mine"  Includes  only 
underground  ooal  mines. 

(B)  The  term  "complicated  pneumoconi- 
osis" means  an  advanced  stage  of  a  chronic 
coal  dust  disease  of  the  lung  which  (I)  when 
diagnosed  by  chest  roentgenogram,  yields 
one  or  more  large  opacities  ( greater  than  one 
centimeter  in  diameter)  and  would  be  classi- 
fied in  category  A,  B,  or  C  in  the  Interna- 
tional Classification  of  Radiographs  of  the 
Pneiunoconioses  by  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  (11)  when  diagnosed  by  biopsy 
or  autopsy,  yields  massive  lesions  In  the  lung, 
(Hi)  when  diagnosis  is  made  by  other  means, 
would  be  a  condition  which  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  yield  results  described  in 
clause  (I)  or  (11)  If  diagnosis  had  been  made 
In  a  manner  described  in  clause  (1)   or  (U). 

(C)  The  term  "dependent"  means  a  wife 
or  child  who  Is  a  dependent  as  that  term  Is 
defined  for  purposes  of  section  8110,  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(D)  The  term  "widow"  means  the  wife 
living  with  or  dependent  for  support  on  the 
decedent  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  living 
apart  for  reasonable  cause  or  because  of  his 
desertion,  who  has  not  remarried. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  111.  (a)  All  accidents,  including  un- 
intentional roof  falls  (except  in  any  aban- 
doned panels  or  in  areas  which  are  inaccessi- 
ble or  unsafe  for  inspections) ,  shall  be  in- 
vestigated by  the  operator  or  his  agent  to 
determine  the  cause  and  the  means  of  pre- 
venting a  reciirrence.  Records  of  such  acci- 
dents, roof  falls,  and  investigations  shall  be 
kept  and  the  information  shall  be  made 
avtaiable  to  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative  and  the  appropriate  State 
agency.  Such  records  shall  be  open  for  in- 
si>ection  by  Interested  persons.  Such  records 
shall  Include  man-hours  worked  and  shall  be 
reported  for  periods  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, but  at  least  annually. 

(b)  Every  operator  of  a  cool  mine  and  his 
agent  shall  (1)  establish  and  maintain.  In 
addition  to  such  records  as  are  specifically 
required  by  this  Act,  such  records,  and  (2) 
make  such  reports  and  provide  such  infor- 
mation, as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire from  time  to  time  to  enable  hUn  to 
perform  hla  functions  under  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  compile,  analyze, 
and  publish,  either  In  summary  or  detailed 
form,  such  reports  or  Information  so  ob- 
tained. Except  to  the  extent  otherwise  specif- 
ically provided  by  this  Act,  all  records  In- 
formation, reports,  findings,  notices,  orders, 
or  decisions  required  or  issued  pursuant  to 
or  under  this  Act  may  be  published  from 
time  to  time  and  released  to  any  interested 
person,  and  shall  be  made  available  for  public 
inspection. 


TITLB  n— INTERIM  MANDATORY  HEALTH 
STANDARDS 

covxaACK 
Sbc.  201.  The  provisions  of  sections  202 
through  206  of  this  title  shall  be  Interim 
mandatory  health  standards  applicable  to 
all  underground  coal  mines  until  superseded 
In  whole  or  In  part  by  mandatory  health 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  and 
shall  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  any  mandatory  health 
standard  promulgated  under  the  provisions 
of  section  101  of  title  I  of  this  Act.  Any  or- 
ders Issued  In  the  enforcement  of  the  Interim 
standards  set  forth  in  this  title  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  as  provided  In  title  I  of  this 
Act. 

Otrsr  STANSAKD   AND   RXSPniATOaS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine 
shall  take  accurate  samples  of  the  amount  of 
respirable  dust  In  the  mine  atmosphere  to 
which  the  miners  In  the  active  workings  of 
such  mine  are  exposed.  Such  samples  shall 
be  taken  by  any  device  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  In  accordance  with 
such  methods,  at  such  locations,  at  such 
Intervals,  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
taries shall  prescribe  In  the  Federal  Register 
within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  from  time  to  time 
thereafter.  Such  samples  shall  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  at  his  expense  In  a  man- 
ner established  by  him,  and  analyzed  and 
recorded  by  him  In  a  manner  which  will 
assure  application  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 104(1)  when  the  standard  established 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  Is  ex- 
ceeded. The  results  of  such  samples  shall 
also  be  made  available  to  the  operator.  Each 
operator  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  Intervals  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  mine  atmosphere 
in  the  active  workings  of  the  mine,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  average  number 
of  working  hours  worked  during  each  shift, 
the  quantity  of  air  regularly  reaching  the 
working  places,  the  method  of  mining,  the 
amount  and  pressure  of  the  water,  if  any, 
reaching  the  working  faces,  and  the  number, 
location,  and  type  of  sprays.  If  any,  used. 

(b)(1)  Effective  on  the  operative  date  of 
this  title,  each  operator  shall  maintain  the 
average  concentration  of  respirable  dust  In 
the  mine  atmosphere  to  which  each  miner  In 
the  active  workings  of  such  mine  Is  exposed 
at  or  below  4.6  milligrams  p>er  cubic  meter  of 
air  (if  measured  with  an  MRE  Instrument 
over  several  shifts)  or  an  equivalent  amount 
of  dust  (If  measured  with  any  other  Instru- 
ment approved  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) . 
In  the  case  of  an  operator  who  requests  an 
extension  of  time  beyond  the  operative  date 
of  this  title  in  which  to  reduce  such  average 
concentration  of  respirable  dust  to  or  below 
4.6  milligrams  per  cubic  meter  of  air  (or 
Its  equivalent)  and  demonstrates  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Panel  that  he  Is  under- 
taking maxlmiun  efforts  to  so  reduce  such 
average  concentration  but  is  unable  to  do 
so  because  It  is  not  technologically  feasible 
for  him  to  do  so,  the  Panel  may  grant  such 
operator  no  more  than  ninety  days  for  such 
purpose. 

(2)  Effective  six  months  after  the  opera- 
tive date  of  this  title,  the  limit  ot  the  level 
of  dust  concentration  shall  be  3.0  milligrams 
of  respirable  dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air  (if 
measured  with  an  MRE  Instrument  over 
several  shifts)  or  an  equivalent  amount  of 
dust  (Is  measured  with  any  other  instru- 
ment approved  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare). 
In  the  case  of  an  operator  who  requests  an 
extension  of  time  beyond  the  effective  date 
of  this  paragraph  in  which  to  reduce  the 
average  concentration  of  respirable  dust  to 
or  below  3.0  milligrams  per  cubic  meter  of 
air  (or  its  equivalent)  and  demonstrates  to 
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the  satisfaction  of  the  Panel  that  he  Is  un- 
dertaking maximum  efforts  to  so  reduce  such 
av«age  concentration  but  Is  unable  to  do 
so  S^use  it  is  not  technologically  feasible 
for  him  to  do  BO.  the  Panel  may  grant  such 
operator  no  more  than  six  months  for  such 
purpose. 

(3)  Beginning  six  months  after  the  oper- 
ative da^  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  ot 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  reduce 
the  limit  on  the  level  of  dust  concentration 
below  3.0  mllUgrams  of  r«n>lrab  e  durt^r 
cubic  meter  of  air  (If  measured  with  an  MRS 
ostrument  over  several  shifts)  o^'^^'^^' 
aient  amount  of  du»t  (If  measured  with  any 
other  instTument  approved  by  the  Se«etary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  WucaUon.  and 
Welfare)  as  he  determines  such  reduotlone 
become   technologically   attolnable. 

(c)  Respirators  or  other  breathing  devices 
approved  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  be 
made  available  to  all  persons  whenever  ex- 
oosed  to  concentrations  of  dust  In  excess  of 
Concentrations  of  dust  permitted  by  sub- 
section (b).  Use  of  respirators  shall  not  be 
subrtltuted  for  environmental  control  meas- 
ures Each  underground  mine  shall  maintain 
a  supply  of  approved  respirators  »r  other 
breathing  devices  adequate  to  deal  with  oc- 
currences of  concentrations  of  resplraWe 
dust  In  the  mine  atmosphere  In  excess  of  the 
limit  i»reecribed  in  this  section. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  "MRB 
inatrument"  means  the  gravimetric  dust 
sampler  with  four  channel  horl2»ntal  elutri- 
ator  developed  by  the  Mining  Researrfi 
Establishment  of  the  National  Coal  Board, 
London,  Eingland. 

MEDICAL    examinations 

SBC    203.   (a)    The  operator  of  an  under- 
cround  coal  mine  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  making  available  to  each  miner  working 
m  an  underground  coal  mine  an  opportunity 
to  have,  at  least  once  every  five  years,  begin- 
ning six  months  after  the  operaUve  date  of 
this  title,  a  chest  roentgenogram  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  with  funds  derived  under  section 
401(c)   of  this  Act.  Each  worker  who  begins 
work  in  a  coal  mine  for  the  first  time  shall 
be  given,  as  soon  as  possible  after  commence- 
ment of  his  employment,  and  again  three 
vears  later  If  he  Is  stUl  engaged  In  coal  min- 
ing a  cheet  roentgenogram;  and  in  the  event 
thi  second  such  chest  roentgenogram  shows 
evidence   of    the   development   of   pneumo- 
conloels  the  worker  shall  be  given,  two  years 
later  if  he  Is  still  engaged  in  coal  mining, 
an    additional    chest    roentgenogram.    Such 
chest  roentgenograms  shall  be  given  in  ac- 
cordance with  specifications  and  to  the  ex- 
tent prescribed  by  tiie  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  shall  be  supple- 
mented by  such  other  tests  as  the  Secretary 
of   Health,    Education,   and   Welfare   deems 
necessary.  The  films  shall  be  read  and  classi- 
fied  in   a   manner  to  be   prescribed   by   the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  results  of  each  reading  on  each  such 
person  and  of  such  tests,  shall  be  submitted 
to   the   Secretary   and   to   the   Secretary   of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  worker,  to  his  physician.  Such 
specflcatlons,    readings,    classifications,    and 
tests  shail.  to  the  greatest  degree  possible,  be 
uniform  for  all  underground  coal  mines  and 
coal  miners  in  such  mines. 

(b)  Any  miner,  who.  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare based  upon  such  reading,  shows  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  the  development  of 
pneumoconiosis  shall,  at  the  option  of  the 
mtaer.  be  assigned  by  the  operator,  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent further  development  of  such  disease,  to 
work  either  (1)  In  any  active  working  place 
in  a  mine  where  the  mine  atmosphere  con- 
tains concentrations  of  respirable  dust  of  not 


more  than  2.0  milligrams  per  cubic  meter  of 
air  If  measured  with  an  MRE  instrument  or 
not     more     than     an     equivalent     amount 
of    dust   If   measured   with    any    other    In- 
strument    approved  by   the   Secretary  and 
the    Secretary    of    Health,    Education,    and 
welfare,     or      (2)      In     an     area     of     the 
mine  containing  more  than  such  2.0  milli- 
grams, or  Its  equivalent,  provided  the  miner 
wears  respiratory  equipment  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Within  one  year  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  any  miner  who 
shows  evidence  of  the  development  of  pneu- 
moconiosis shall  be  assigned  by  the  operator 
for  such  period  or  periods  as  may  be  necessary 
to    prevent    further    development    of    such 
disease,  to  work,  at  the  option  of  the  miner. 
in  any  working  section  or  other  area  of  the 
mine,   where   the   average   concentration   of 
respirable  dust  in  the  mine  atmosphere  to 
which  the  miner  Is  exposed  during  each  shift 
is  at  or  below  1.0  milligrams  of  dust  per  cubic 
meter  of  air  or  to  whatever  lower  level  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
determines  is  necessary  to  prevent  any  fur- 
ther development  of  such  disease.  Any  miner 
so  assigned  shall  receive  compensation  for 
such  work  not  less  than  the  regular  rate  of 
pay  received  by  him  immediately  prior  to  his 
assignment. 

DUBT    FROM    DRIUJNO    ROCK 

Sec  204.  The  dust  resulting  from  drilling 
in  rock  shall  be  controlled  by  the  use  of 
permissible  dust  collectors  or  by  water  or 
water  with  a  wetting  agent,  or  by  any  other 
method  or  device  approved  by  the  Secretary 
which  is  at  least  as  effective  In  controlling 
such  dust.  Respiratory  equipment  approved 
by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  be  provided 
persons  exposed  for  short  periods  to  inhala- 
tion hazards  from  gas.  dusts,  fumes,  or  mist. 
When  the  exposure  is  for  prolonged  periods, 
other  measures  to  protect  such  persons  or 
to  reduce  the  hazard  shall  be  taken. 


DtJST    STANDARD    WHEN    QUARTZ   13    PRESENT 

Sec.  206.  In  coal  mining  operations  where 
the  respirable  dust  in  the  mine  atmosphere 
of  any  active  working  place  contains  more 
than  5  per  centum  quartz,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  pre- 
scribe an  appropriate  formula  for  determin- 
ing the  applicable  dust  standard  under  this 
title  for  such  working  place  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  apply  such  formula  in  carrying  out 
his  duties  under  this  title. 
TITLE  in— INTERIM  MANDATORY  SAFETY 

STANDARDS  FOR  XWDERGROUND  COAL 

MINES 

COVERAGE 

Sec  301.  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections  302 
through  317  of  this  title  shall  be  interim 
mandatory  safety  standards  applicable  to  all 
imderground  coal  mines  until  superseded  In 
whole  or  in  part  by  mandatory  safety  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under 
the  provisions  of  section  101  of  title  I  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  be  enforced  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  any  mandatory 
safety  standard  promulgated  under  title  I 
of  this  Act.  Any  orders  issued  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  interim  standards  set  forth  In 
this  title  shall  be  subject  to  review  as  pro- 
vided In  title  I  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may,  upon  petition  by 
the  operator,  waive  or  modify  the  appUcation 
of  any  mandatory  safety  standard  to  a  mine 
when  he  determines  such  application  will 
result  m  a  diminution  of  safety  to  workers 
in  such  mine,  but  any  action  taken  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
shall  not  reduce  the  protection  afforded 
miners  by  It. 

(c)  Upon  petition  by  the  operator,  the 
Secretary  may  modify  the  appUcation  of  any 
mandatory  safety  standard  to  a  mine.  Such 
petition    shall    state    that    an    alternative 


method   of    achieving    the    result   of   such 
standard  exists  which  will  at  all  times  guar- 
antee no  leas  than  the  same  measure  of  pro- 
tection  afforded   miners   by   such   standard. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  petition  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  notice  thereof  and  give  notice 
to    the    representative,    if    any,    of    persons 
working  in  the  affected  mine  and  shaU  cause 
such  investigation  to  be  made  as  he  deems 
appropriate.    Such    Investigation    shall    pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  at  the  re- 
quest of  such  represenUtlve  or  other  inter- 
ested party,  to  enable  the  applicant  and  the 
representative  of  persons  working  in  such 
mine   or  other  interested  party  to  present 
information  relating  to  the  modification  oi 
such   standard.   The   Secretary   shall    m^e 
findings  of  fact  and  publish  them  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

ROOF  SUPPORT 

Sec    302.   (a)    Each  operator  shall  under- 
take to  carry  out  on  a  continuing  basis  a 
program  to  Improve  the   roof   control   sys- 
tem of  each  mine  and  the  means  and  meas- 
ures to  accomplish  such  system.  The  roof  and 
ribs    of    all    active    underground    roadways, 
travelways,  and  working  places  shall  be  sup- 
Dorted  or  otherwise  controlled  adequately  to 
^tect  persons  from  falls  of  the  roof  or  ribs. 
A   roof-contirol    plan   and   revisions    thereof 
suitable  to  the  roof  conditions  and  mining 
system  of  each  mine  and   approved  by  the 
^retary  shall   be   adopted  and  set  out  In 
printed  form   within  sUty    days   after   the 
operative  date  of  this  tltie.  The  plaji  shall 
show  the  type  of  support  and  8P«cl°8, ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  Such  plan  shall  be 
reviewed    periodically,    at    least     every    six 
months  by  the  Secretary,  taking  into  con- 
sideration any  falls  of  roof  or  ribs  or  inade- 
quacy of  support  of  roof  or  ribs.  No  person 
shall    proceed   beyond    the   last   permanent 
support  unless  adequate  temporary  support 
U  provided  or  unless  such  temporary  sup- 
port 18  not  required  under  the  approved  roof 
^nta-ol  plan.  A  copy  of  the  plan  shall  be 
furnished    the   Secretary   or   his   authorizea 
representative  and  shall  be  available  to  the 
miners  or  their  authorized  recresentatives. 

(b)  The  method  of  mlntog  followed  in  any 
mine  shall  not  expose  the  miner  to  unusual 
dangers  from  roof  falU  caused  by  excessive 
widths  of  rooms  and  entries  or  faulty  pillar 
recovery  methods.  .  „„o, 

(c)  The  operator  shall  provide  at  or  near 
the  working  face  an  ample  supply  of  suitable 
materials  of  proper  size  with  which  to  se- 
cure the  roof  of  all  working  places  in  a  safe 
manner.  Safety  posts.  Jacks,  or  other  ap- 
proved devices  shall  be  used  to  protect  the 
workmen  when  roof  material  is  being  taken 
down,  crossbars  are  being  installed,  roof  bolt- 
holes  are  being  drUled.  roof  bolts  are  being 
installed,  and  in  such  other  circumstances  as 
may  be  appropriate.  Loose  roof  and  over- 
hanging or  loose  faces  and  ribs  shall  be 
taken  down  or  supported.  Supports  knocked 
out,   except   in   recovery   shaU   be   replaced 

^'?™''when  permitted,  installed  roof  bolta 
shall  be  tested  m  accordance  with  the  ap- 
proved roof  control  plan.  Roof  bolts  shall  not 
be  recovered  where  complete  extractions  of 
pillars  are  attempted,  where  adjacent  to  clay 
veins,  or  at  the  locations  of  other  irregulari- 
ties whether  natural  or  otherwise,  that  In- 
duce abnormal  hazards.  Where  roof  bolt  re- 
covery Is  permitted,  it  shall  be  conducted 
only  in  accordance  with  methods  prescribed 
in  the  approved  roof  control  plan  and  shall 
be  conducted  by  experienced  miners  and  only 
where  adequate  temporary  support  Is  pro- 
vided. 

(e)  Where  miners  are  exposed  to  danger 
from  faUs  of  roof,  face,  and  ribs  the  operator 
shall  require  that  examinations  and  tests  of 
the  roof  face,  and  ribs  be  made  before  any 
work  or  machine  is  started,  and  as  frequently 
thereafter  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure 
safety.  When  dangerous  conditions  are  found, 
they  shall  be  corrected  Immediately. 
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Sxc.  303.  (a)  Ml  coal  mines  shall  be  ven- 
tilated by  mech4nlcal  ventilation  equipment 
Installed  and  operated  In  a  manner  approved 
by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  such  Equipment  shall  be  examined 
dally  and  a  reoofd  shall  be  kept  of  such  ex- 
amination. 

(b)  All  active  underground  workings  shall 
be  ventilated  by  a  current  of  Eiir  containing 
not  less  than  IB. 5  volume  per  centum  of 
oxygen,  not  mora  than  0.5  volume  per  centum 
of  carbon  dioxida,  and  no  harfmul  quantities 
of  other  noxiousjor  poisonous  gases:  and  the 
volume  and  velocity  of  the  current  of  air  shall 
be  sufiQcient  to  qllute.  render  harmless,  and 
to  carry  away,  flammable  or  harmful  gases 
and  smoke  and  llumes.  The  minimum  quan- 
tity of  air  in  wy  mine  reaching  the  last 
open  crosscut  in j  any  pair  or  set  of  develop- 
ing entries  and  toe  last  open  crosscut  in  any 
pair  or  set  of  ro^ms  shall  be  nine  thovisand 
cubic  feet  a  miniate,  and  the  minimum  quan- 
tity of  air  reaching  the  intake  end  of  a 
pillar  line  shall  l>e  nine  thousand  cubic  feet 
a  minute.  The  nilnlmum  quantity  of  air  In 
any  mine  reaching  each  working  face  shall 
be  three  tbousankl  cubic  feet  a  minute  and. 
in  the  case  of  a  nfechanized  mine,  there  shall 
also  be  a  minimum  velocity  of  one  hundred 
feet  per  minute  jussing  to  within  Ave  feet  of 
the  working  face  and  over  any  miner  operat- 
ing elAJlflcal  equipment  at  the  working  face. 
The  Secretary  or  |  his  authorized  representa- 
tive may  require  in  any  coal  mine  a  greater 
quantity  and  velocity  of  air  when  he  finds 
It  necessary  to  ptotect  the  safety  of  miners. 
Within  three  yea^  after  the  operative  date 
of  his  title,  the  dijst  level  in  intake  alrcourses 
shall  not  exceed!  0.25  milligram  per  cubic 
meter  of  air.  In  robbing  areas  of  anthracite 
mines,  where  tqe  air  currents  cannot  be 
controlled  and  measurements  of  the  air  can- 
not be  obtained,  I  the  air  shall  have  percep- 
tible movement.   ' 

(c)(1)  Properl*  installed  and  adequately 
maintained  line  arattlce  or  other  approved 
devices  ahall  be  used  from  the  last  open 
crosscut  of  any  entry  or  room  of  each  work- 
ing section  to  pnovlde  adequate  ventilation 
to  the  working  ftces  for  the  miners  and  to 
remove  fiammabie,  explosive,  and  noxious 
gases,  dust,  and  (xplosive  fumes,  unless  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative 
permits  an  exception  to  this  requirement. 
When  damaged  l^y  falls  or  otherwise,  they 
shall  be  re(>alred  dromptly. 

(2)  The  space  between  the  line  brattice  or 
other  approved  device  and  the  rib  shall  be 
large  enough  to  permit  the  Sow  of  a  sufficient 
volume  of  air  to  teep  the  working  face  clear 
of  fianunable.  explosive,  and  noxious  gases, 
dust,  and  explo6lv|e  fumes. 

( 3 )  Brattice  cldth  used  underground  shall 
be  of  flame- resistaint  material. 

(d)(1)  Wlthlni  three  hours  immediately 
preceding  the  beginning  of  a  coal -producing 
shift,  and  before  iiny  workmen  in  such  shift 
enter  the  underground  areas  of  the  mins, 
certified  persons  (tesignaced  by  the  operator 
of  the  mine  shall  examine  a  definite  under- 
ground area  of  the  mine.  Each  such  examiner 
shall  examine  every  underground  working 
place  in  that  arei  and  shall  make  tests  in 
each  such  working  place  for  accumulations 
of  explosive  gasea  with  means  approved  by 
the  Secretary  for  detecting  explosive  gases 
and  shall  make  tests  for  oxygen  deficiency 
with  a  permissible  fiame  safety  lamp  or  other 
means  approved  l>y  the  Secretary;  examine 
seals  and  doors  ta  determine  whether  they 
are  functioning  properly;  examine  and  test 
the  roof,  face,  anc  rib  conditions  In  the  un- 
derground workli  g  places;  examine  active 
roadways,  travel wiys,  and  all  belt  conveyors 
on  which  men  are  carried,  approaches  to 
abandoned  workings,  and  accessible  falls  In 
sections  for  hazards;    examine  by  means  of 


an  anemometer  oi 


the  Secretary  to  4etermlne  whether  the  air 


other  device  approved  by 


in  each  split  Is  traveling  in  its  proper  course 
and  in  normal  volume;  and  examine  for 
such  other  hazards  and  violations  of  the 
mandatory  health  safety  standards,  as  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  require.  Belt  con- 
veyors on  which  coal  is  carried  shall  be  ex- 
amined after  each  coal-producing  shift  has 
begpun.  Such  mine  examiner  shall  place  his 
initials  and  the  date  at  all  places  he  exam- 
ines. If  such  mine  examiner  finds  a  condi- 
tion which  constitutes  a  violation  of  a  man- 
datory health  or  safety  standard  or  any  con- 
dition which  is  hazardous  to  persons  who 
may  enter  or  be  in  such  area,  he  shall  Indi- 
cate such  hazardous  place  by  posting  a 
"DANGER"  sign  conspicuously  at  all  points 
which  persons  entering  such  hazardous  place 
would  be  required  to  pass,  and  shall  notify 
the  operator  of  the  mine.  No  person,  other 
than  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  or  a  State  mine  Inspector  or  per- 
sons authorized  by  the  mine  operator  to  enter 
such  place  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
the  hazardous  condition  therein,  shall  enter 
such  place  while  such  sign  is  so  posted.  Upon 
completing  his  examination  such  mine  ex- 
aminer shall  report  the  results  of  his  ex- 
amination to  a  person,  designated  by  the 
mine  operator  to  receive  such  reports  at  a 
designated  station  on  the  surface  of  the 
mine,  before  other  jjersons  enter  the  under- 
ground areas  of  such  mine  to  work  in  such 
coal-producing  shift.  Each  such  mine  exam- 
iner shall  also  record  the  results  of  his  ex- 
amination with  ink  or  Indelible  pencil  in  a 
book  approved  by  the  Secretary  kept  for  such 
purjKwe  in  an  area  on  the  surface  of  the 
mine  chosen  by  the  mine  operator  to  mini- 
mize the  danger  of  destruction  by  fire  or 
other  hazard. 

(2)  No  person  (other  than  certified  per- 
sons designated  under  this  subsection)  shall 
enter  any  underground  area,  except  during 
a  coal -producing  shift,  unless  an  examina- 
tion of  such  area  as  prescribed  in  this  sub- 
section has  been  made  within  eight  hours 
immediately  preceding  his  entrance  into 
such  area. 

(e)  At  least  once  dviring  each  coal-produc- 
ing shift,  or  more  often  if  necessary  for 
safety,  each  underground  working  section 
shall  be  examined  for  hazardous  conditions 
by  certified  persons  designated  by  the  mine 
operator  to  do  so.  Such  examination  shall 
Include  tests  with  means  approved  by  the 
Secretary  for  detecting  explosive  gases  and 
with  a  permissible  flame  safety  lamp  or  other 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detect- 
ing oxygen  deficiency. 

(f)  Examination  for  hazardous  conditions, 
including  tests  for  explosive  gases,  and  for 
compliance  with  the  standards  established 
by,  or  promulgated  pursuant  to,  this  title 
shall  be  made  at  least  once  each  week,  by  a 
certified  person  designated  by  the  operator 
of  the  mine,  in  the  return  of  each  split  of 
air  where  it  enters  the  main  return  on  pillar 
falls,  at  seals,  In  the  main  return,  at  least 
one  entry  of  each  Intake  and  return  air- 
course  in  its  entirety,  idle  workings,  and, 
insofar  as  safety  considerations  permit, 
abandoned  workings.  Such  weekly  examina- 
tion need  not  be  made  during  any  week 
In  which  the  mine  Is  Idle  for  the  entire 
week;  except  that  such  examination  shall 
be  made  before  any  other  miner  returns  to 
the  mine.  The  person  making  such  examina- 
tions and  tests  shall  place  his  initials  and 
the  date  at  the  places  examined,  and  if 
hazardous  conditions  are  found,  such  con- 
ditions shall  be  reported  promptly.  Any  haz- 
ardous conditions  shall  be  corrected  im- 
mediately. If  a  hazardous  condition  cannot  be 
corrected  immediately,  the  operator  shall 
withdraw  all  persons  from  the  area  affected 
by  the  hazardous  condition  except  those 
persons  whose  presence  Is  required  to  correct 
the  conditions.  A  record  of  these  examina- 
tions,   tests,    and    actions    taken    shall    be 


recorded  in  ink  or  indelible  pencil  in  a  book 
approved  by  the  Secretary  kept  for  such  pur- 
pose in  an  area  on  the  surface  of  the  mine 
chosen  by  the  mine  operator  to  minimize  the 
danger  of  destruction  by  fire  or  other  hazard, 
and  the  record  shall  be  open  for  inspection  by 
Interested  persons. 

(g)  At  least  once  each  week,  a  qualified 
person  shall  measure  the  volume  of  air  en- 
tering the  main  intakes  and  leaving  the 
main  returns,  the  volume  passing  through 
the  last  op>en  crosscut  in  any  pair  or  set  of 
developing  entries  and  the  last  open  crosscut 
in  any  pair  or  set  of  rooms,  the  volume  be- 
ing delivered  to  the  intake  end  of  each  pil- 
lar line,  and  the  volume  at  the  Intake  and 
return  of  each  split  of  air.  A  record  of  such 
measurements  shall  be  recorded  in  ink  or 
Indelible  pencil  In  a  book  approved  by  the 
Secretary  kept  for  such  purpose  in  an  area 
on  the  surface  of  the  mine  chosen  by  the 
mine  operator  to  minimize  the  danger  of 
destruction  by  fire  or  other  hazard,  and  the 
record  shall  be  open  for  inspection  by  in- 
terested persons. 

(h)(1)  At  the  start  of  each  coal-produc- 
ing shift,  tests  for  explosive  gases  shall  be 
made  at  the  face  of  each  working  place  im- 
mediately before  electrically  operated  equip- 
ment Is  energized.  Such  tests  shall  be  made 
by  qualified  persons.  If  1.0  volume  per  cen- 
tum or  more  of  explosive  gas  is  detected, 
electrical  equipment  shall  not  be  energized, 
taken  into,  or  operated  in,  such  working 
place  until  such  explosive  gas  content  Is  less 
than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of  explosive 
gas.  Examinations  for  explosive  gases  shall 
be  made  during  such  operations  at  Intervals 
of  not  more  than  twenty  minutes  during 
each  shift,  unless  more  frequent  examina- 
tions are  required  by  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary.  In  conducting 
such  tests,  such  person  shall  use  means  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  for  detecting  ex- 
plosive gases. 

(2)  If  the  air  at  an  underground  working 
place,  when  tested  at  a  point  not  less  than 
twelve  Inches  from  the  roof.  face,  or  rib.  con- 
tains 1.0  volume  per  centum  or  more  of  ex- 
plosive gas.  changes  or  adjustments  shall  be 
made  at  once  in  the  ventilation  in  such 
mines  so  that  such  air  shall  contain  less 
than  1.0  volume  p>er  centum  of  explosive 
gas.  While  such  ventilation  Improvement 
is  underway  and  until  It  has  been  achieved, 
power  to  face  equipment  located  in  such 
place  shall  be  cut  off,  no  other  work 
shall  be  i>ermltted  in  such  place,  and  due 
precautions  will  be  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  the  agent  of  the  operator  so  as 
not  to  endanger  other  active  workings. 

If  such  air,  when  tested  as  outlined  above, 
contains  1.5  volume  per  centum  or  more  of 
explosive  gas.  all  persons  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  the  portion  of  the  mine  endangered 
thereby,  and  all  electric  power  shall  be  cut 
off  from  such  portion  of  the  mine,  until  the 
air  in  such  working  plEice  shall  contain  less 
than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of  explosive  gas. 
(1)  If,  when  tested,  a  split  of  air  returning 
from  active  underground  workings  contains 
1.0  volume  per  centum  or  more  of  explosive 
gas.  changes  or  adjustments  shall  be  made  at 
once  In  the  ventilation  in  the  mine  so  that 
such  returning  air  shall  contain  less  than 
1.0  volume  per  centum  of  explosive  gas.  Such 
tests  shall  be  made  at  four-hour  intervals 
during  each  shift  by  a  qualified  person  des- 
ignated by  the  operator  of  the  mine.  In 
making  such  tests,  such  person  shall  use 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detect- 
ing explosive  gases. 

(J)  If  a  split  of  air  returning  from  active 
tmderground  workings  contains  1.5  volume 
per  centum  or  more  of  explosive  gas.  all  per- 
sons shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  portion 
of  the  mine  endangered  thereby,  and  all  elec- 
tric power  shall  be  cut  off  from  such  portion 
of  the  mine,  until  the  air  In  such  split  shall 
contain  less  than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of 
explosive  gas.  In  virgin  territory,  U  the  quan- 
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tity  of  air  in  a  split  ventilating  the  active 
workings  in  such  territory  equals  or  exceeds 
twice  the  minimum  volume  of  air  prescribed 
in  subsecUon  (b)  of  this  section,  if  the  air 
in  the  split  returning  from  such  workings 
does  not  pass  over  troUey  or  power  feeder 
wires,  and  11  a  certified  person  designated  by 
the  mine  operator  is  continually  testing  the 
explosive  gas  content  of  the  air  in  such  split 
during  mining  operations  in  such  workings. 
It  shall  be  necessary  to  withdraw  all  persons 
and  cut  off  all  electric  power  from  the  por- 
tion of  the  mine  endangered  by  explosive 
eases  only  when  the  air  returning  from  such 
workings  contains  2.0  volume  per  centum  or 
more  of  explosive  gas. 

(k)  Air  which  has  passed  by  an  opening 
of  any  abandoned  area  shall  not  be  used  to 
ventilate  any  active  working  place  in  the 
mine  if  such  air  contains  0.25  volume  per 
centum  or  more  of  explosive  gas.  Examina- 
tions of  such  air  shall  be  made  during  the 
pre-shlft  examination  required  by  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section.  In  making  such  tests, 
a  certified  person  designated  by  the  operator 
of  the  mine  shall  use  means  approved  by  the 
Secretary  for  detecting  explosive  gases.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an  area  with- 
in a  panel  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  aban- 
doned until  such  panel  is  abandoned. 

(1)  Air  that  has  passed  through  an  aban- 
doned panel  or  area  which  is  inaccessible  or 
unsafe  for  inspection  shall  not  be  used  to 
ventilate  any  active  working  place  in  such 
mine  No  air  which  has  been  used  to  ventilate 
an  area  from  which  the  pillars  have  been 
removed  shall  be  used  to  ventilate  any  acOve 
working  place  in  such  mine,  except  that  such 
air  if  it  does  not  contain  0.25  volume  per 
centum  or  more  of  explosive  gases,  may  be 
used  to  ventilate  enough  advancing  working 
places  immediately  adjacent  to  the  line  of  re- 
treat to  maintain  an  orderly  sequence  of  pil- 
lar recovery  on  a  set  of  entries. 

(m)  A  methane  monitor  approved  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  installed  and  be  kept  op- 
erative and  in  operation  on  all  electric  face 
cutting  equipment,  continuous  miners,  long- 
wall  face  equipment,  and  loading  machines, 
and  such  other  electric  face  equipment  as 
an  authorized  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary may  require.  Such  monitor  shall  be  set 
to  deenerglze  automatically  any  electric 
face  equipment  on  which  It  Is  required  when 
such  monitor  is  not  operating  properly.  The 
sensing  device  of  any  such  monitor  shall  be 
installed  as  close  to  the  working  face  as 
possible.  An  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  may  require  any  such  monitor  to 
be  set  to  give  a  warning  automatically  when 
the  concentration  of  explosive  gas  reaches 
1.0  volume  per  centum  and  automatically  to 
de-energlze  equipment  on  which  It  is  in- 
stalled when  such  concentration  reaches  2.0 
volume  per  centum. 

(n)  Idle  and  abandoned  areas  shall  be 
inspected  for  explosive  gases  and  for  oxygen 
deficiency  and  other  dangerous  conditions  by 
a  certified  person  with  means  approved  by 
the  Secretary  as  soon  as  possible,  but  not 
more  than  three  hour,  before  other  employ- 
ees are  permitted  to  enter  or  work  In  such 
areas.  However,  persons,  such  as  pumpmen, 
who  are  required  regularly  to  enter  such 
areas  In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
who  are  trained  and  qualified  In  the  use  of 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detect- 
ing explosive  gases  and  in  the  use  of  a  per- 
missible flame  safety  lamp  or  other  means 
for  detecting  oxygen  deficiency  are  author- 
ized to  make  such  examinations  for  them- 
selves, and  each  such  person  shall  be  prop- 
erly equipped  and  shall  make  such  exami- 
nations upon  entering  any  such  area. 

(o)  Immediately  before  an  intentional  roof 
fall  is  made,  plUar  workings  shall  be  exam- 
ined by  a  qualified  person  designated  by  the 
operator  to  ascertain  whether  explosive  gas 
is  present,  such  person  shall  use  means  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  for  detecting  ex- 
plosive gases.  If  In  such  examination  explo- 


sive gas  1?  found  in  amounts  of  1.0  volume 
per  centum  or  more,  such  roof  fall  shall  not 
be  made  until  changes  or  adjustments  are 
made  in  the  ventilation  so  that  the  air  shall 
conUln  less  than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of 
explosive  gas. 

(p)  A  ventilation  system  and  explosive 
gas— and  dust  control  plan  and  revisions 
thereof  suitable  to  the  conditions  and  the 
mining  system  of  the  mine  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  adopted  by  the  opera- 
tor and  set  out  in  printed  form  within  ninety 
days  after  the  operative  date  of  this  title. 
The  plan  shall  show  the  type  and  location  of 
mechanical  ventilation  equipment  Installed 
and  operated  in  the  mine  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  require. 
Such  plan  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  operator 
and  the  Secretary  at  least  every  six  months, 
(q)  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shaU  pro- 
vide for  the  proper  maintenance  and  care  of 
the  permissible  flame  safety  lamp  by  a  per- 
son trained  in  such  maintenance  and  before 
each  shift  care  shall  be  taken  to  insure  that 
such  lamp  is  in  a  permissible  condition. 

(r)  Where  areas  are  being  pillared  on  the 
operative  date  of  this  title  without  bleeder 
entries,  or  without  bleeder  systems  or  an 
equivalent  means.  plUar  recovery  may  be 
completed  in  the  area  to  the  extent  approved 
by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary If  the  edges  of  pillar  lines  adjacent 
to  active  workings  are  ventUated  with  suf- 
ficient air  to  keep  the  air  in  open  areas 
along  the  pillar  lines  below  1.0  volume  per 
centum  of  explosive  gas. 

(s)  Each  mechanized  mining  section  shall 
be  ventilated  with  a  separate  split  of  Intake 
air  directed  by  overcasts,  undercasts.  or  the 
equivalent,  except  an  extension  of  time,  not 
in  excess  of  six  months  may  be  permitted  by 
the  Secretary,  under  such  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe,  whenever  he  determines  that 
this  subsection  cannot  be  compiled  with  on 
the  operative  date  of  this  tlUe. 

(t)  In  all  underground  areas  of  a  mine. 
Immediately  before  firing  each  shot  or  group 
of  multiple  shots  and  after  blasting  is  com- 
pleted, examinations  for  explosive  gases  shall 
be  made  by  a  qualified  person  with  means 
approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detecting  ex- 
plosive gases.  If  explosive  gas  Is  found  In 
amounts  of  1.0  volume  per  centum  or  more, 
changes  or  adjustments  shall  be  made  at 
once  in  the  ventilation  so  that  the  air  shall 
contain  less  than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of 
explosive  gas.  No  shots  shall  be  fired  until 
the  air  contains  less  than  1.0  volume  per 
centum  of  explosive  gas. 

(u)  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall 
adopt  a  plan  within  sixty  days  after  the  op- 
erative date  of  this  title  which  shall  provide 
that  when  anv  mine  fan  stops,  immediate 
action  shall  be  taken  by  the  operator  or  his 
agent  (1)  to  withdraw  all  persons  from  the 
working  sections,  (2)  to  cut  off  the  power  In 
the  mine  in  a  timely  manner,  (3)  to  provide 
for  restoration  of  power  and  resumption  of 
work  if  ventilation  is  restored  within  a 
reasonable  period  as  set  forth  in  the  plan 
after  the  working  places  and  other  workings 
where  explosive  gas  is  likely  to  accumulate 
are  reexamined  by  a  certified  persons  to  de- 
termine if  explosive  gas  in  amounts  of  1.0 
volume  per  centum  or  more  exists  therein, 
and  (4)  to  provide  for  withdrawal  of  all  per- 
sons from  the  mine  If  ventilation  cannot  be 
restored  within  such  reasonable  time.  The 
plan  and  revisions  thereof  approved  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  set  out  in  printed  form  and 
a  copy  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  representative. 

(V)  Changes  in  ventilation  which  materi- 
ally affect  the  main  air  current  or  any  spUt 
thereof  and  which  may  affect  the  safety  of 
persons  in  the  coal  mine  shall  be  made  only 
when  the  mine  Is  idle.  Only  those  persons  en- 
gaged in  making  such  changes  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  the  mine  during  the  change.  Power 
shall  be  removed  from  the  areas  affected  by 
the  change  before  work  starts  to  make  the 


change  and  shall  not  be  restored  until  the 
effect  of  the  change  has  been  ascertained  and 
the  affected  areas  determined  to  be  safe  by  a 
certified  person. 

(w)  The  mine  foreman  shall  read  and 
countersign  promptly  the  dally  reports  of  the 
preshlft  examiner  and  assistant  mine  fore- 
men, and  he  shall  read  and  countersign 
prompUy  the  weekly  report  covering  the 
examinations  for  hazardous  conditions. 
Where  such  reports  disclose  hazardous  con- 
ditions, the  mine  foreman  shall  take  prompt 
action  to  have  such  conditions  corrected.  The 
mine  superintendent  or  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  mine  shall  also  read  and  coun- 
tersign the  daily  and  weekly  reports  of  such 
persons. 

(X)  Each  day,  the  mine  foreman  and  each 
of  his  assistants  shall  enter  plainly  and  sign 
with  ink  or  indelible  pencil  In  a  book  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose  a  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  mine  or  portion  thereof  under 
his  supervision  which  report  shall  state 
clearly  the  location  and  nature  of  any  haz- 
ardous condition  observed  by  them  or  re- 
ported to  them  during  the  day  and  what 
action  was  taken  to  remedy  such  condition. 
Such  book  shall  be  kept  in  an  area  on  the 
surface  of  the  mine  chosen  by  the  operator 
to  minimize  the  danger  of  destruction  by  fire 
or  other  hazard. 

(y)  Before  a  mine  Is  reopened  after  hav- 
ing been  abandoned,  the  Secretary  shall  be 
notified  and  an  inspection  made  of  the  en- 
tire mine  by  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary  before  mining  operations  com- 
mence. 

(z)  (1)   In  any  coal  mine  opened  after  the 
operative  date  of  thU  title,  the  entries  used 
as   intake    and    return   air-courses   shall    be 
separted  from  belt  haulage  entries,  and  each 
operator  of  such  mine  shaU  Umlt  the  velocity 
of  the  air  coursed  through  belt  haulage  en- 
tries to  the  amount  necessary  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  oxygen  in  such  entries, 
and  to  insure  that  the  air  therein  shall  con- 
tain less  than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of  ex- 
plosive gas.  and  such  air  shall  not  be  used  to 
ventilate  active  working  places.  Whenever  an 
authorized   representative   of   the   Secretary 
finds,  in  the  CAse  of  any  coal  mine  opened 
on  or  prior  to  the  operative  date  of  this  title 
which  has  been  developed  with  more  than 
two  entries,  that  the  conditions  in  the  en- 
tries,  other   than   belt   haulage   entries,   are 
such  as  to  adequately  permit  the  coursing 
of  Intake  or  return  air  through  such  entries. 
( 1 )  the  belt  haulage  entries  shall  not  be  used 
to  ventilate,  unless  such  entries  are  necessary 
to  ventilate  active  working  places,  and   (2) 
when  the  belt  haulage  entries  are  not  neces- 
sary  to  ventilate   the  active  working  faces, 
the  operator  of  such  mine  shall  limit  the 
velocitv  of  the  air  coursed  through  the  belt 
haulage  entries  to  the  amount  necessary  to 
provide    an    adequate   supply   of   oxygen   In 
such    entires,    and    to    insure   that   the    air 
therein  shall  contain  less  than  1.0  volume 
per  centum  of  explosive  gas. 

(2)  In  any  coal  mine  opened  on  or  after 
the  operative  date  of  this  title,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  coal  mine  opened  prior  to  such 
date,  in  any  new  working  section  of  such 
mine,  where  trolley  haulage  systems  are 
maintained  and  where  trolley  or  trolley 
feeder  wires  are  Installed,  an  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary  shall  require  a 
sufficient  number  of  entries  or  rooms  as  in- 
take air  courses  in  order  to  Umlt.  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  the  velocity  of  air 
currents  on  such  haulageways  for  the  pur- 
pose of  minimizing  the  hazards  associated 
with  fires  and  dust  explosions  in  such  haul- 
ageways. 

COMBUSnBLE  MATIBIAl-S  AND  ROCK  DtTBTINO 

SEC.  304.  (a)  Coal  dust.  Including  float  co»l 
dust  deposited  on  rock-dusted  surfaces,  loose 
coal,  and  other  combustible  materials,  shall 
be  cleaned  up  and  not  be  permitted  to  ac- 
cumtilate  in  active  underground  workings  or 
on  electric  eqalnment  therein. 
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(b)  WtxtT«  xiwlerground  mining  opera tlcrn* 
create  or  raise  exceaelve  amounte  of  diwt, 
water,  or  water  with  a  wetting  agent  added 
to  it,  or  other  effective  method*  approved 
by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  be  Used  to  abate  such  dust.  In 
working  places,  particularly  In  distances  less 
than  forty  feet  from  the  face,  water,  with  or 
without  a  wetting  agent,  or  other  effective 
methods  approved  by  an  authorized  rep- 
reeentatlve  of  ttte  Secretary,  shall  be  applied 
to  coal  dust  oni  the  rlbe,  roof,  tmd  floor  to 
reduce  dlsperslMllty  and  to  minimize  the 
explosion  hazard . 

(c)  All  underground  areas  of  a  mine,  ex- 
cept tboae  arecul  In  which  the  dust  is  too  wet 
or  too  high  In  incombustible  content  to  prop- 
agate an  explosion,  shall  be  rock  dusted  to 
within  forty  fett  of  all  faces,  unless  such 
areas  are  Inaccessible  or  unsafe  to  enter  or 
unless  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  permHe  an  exception.  All  cross  cuts 
that  are  less  th^i  forty  feet  from  a  working 
face  shall  also  be  rock  dusted. 

(d)  Where  ro^k  dust  Is  required  to  be  ap- 
Iriled.  it  shaU  tte  distributed  upon  the  top, 
floor,  and  sides  f>f  all  underground  areas  of  a 
mine  and  maintained  In  such  quantities  that 
the  Incombustible  contents  of  the  combined 
cocU  dust,  rock  dust,  and  other  dust  shall  be 
not  lees  than  85  per  centum,  but  the  In- 
combxistlble  content  In  the  retiim  atrcourses 
sha^i  be  no  leas  than  80  per  centum.  Where 
explosive  gas  la  present  in  any  ventilating 
current,  the  par  centum  of  Incombustible 
content  of  such;  combined  dusts  shall  be  In- 
creased 1.0  and  0.4  per  centimi  for  each  0.1 
per  centum  of  etcploeive  gas,  where  65  and  80 
per  centum,  respectively,  of  Incombustlbles 
are  required. 

(e)  Subparagraphs  (b)  through  (d)  of  this 
paragraph  ahall  not  apply  to  underground 
anthracite  mines  subject  to  this  Act. 

KLECt&ICAI.     EQtnPMENT 

Sec.  306.  (a)  One  year  after  the  op«^tlve 
date  of  this  tltlq — 

(1)  all  electric  face  equipment  used  In  a 
ooal  mine  shall  be  permissible  and  shall  be 
maintained  in  a  p>ermisslble  condition,  ex- 
cept that  the  3ecretary  may  permit,  under 
such  condltlona  as  he  nuiy  prescribe,  non- 
permisslble  or  open-type  electric  face  equip- 
ment In  use  ln|  such  mine  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  th|ls  Act,  to  continue  in  use  for 
such  period  mot  in  excess  of  one  year)  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  obtain  such  permissible 
equipment:  Proinded,  however,  That  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  ahall  not  apply  to 
any  mine  whicn  Is  not  classified  as  gassy; 
and 

(2)  only  pen4lBslble  Junction  or  distribu- 
tion boxes  shal}  be  used  for  making  mul- 
tiple power  contiectlons  Inby  the  last  open 
crosscut  or  in  ^y  other  place  where  dan- 
geroiis  quantiti^  of  explosive  gases  may  be 
present  or  mayi  enter  the  air  current. 

( b )  (1 )  Pour  !  years  after  the  operative 
date  of  this  titlfe  all  electric  face  equipment 
used  In  mines  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  section  305(t)(l)  of  this  Act  ahall  be 
permissible  anq  shall  be  maintained  in  a 
permissible  con^lltlon,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may,  uOon  petition,  waive  the  re- 
quirements of  ihls  paragraph  on  an  indi- 
vidual mine  ba^ls  for  a  period  not  in  excess 
of  two  years  ifi  after  Investigation,  he  de- 
termines that  sach  waiver  is  warranted.  The 
Secretary  may  also,  upon  petition,  waive 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  on  an 
individual  mine!  basis  if  he  determines  that 
the  permissible^  equipment  for  which  the 
waiver  is  sougAt  la  not  available  to  such 
mine.  | 

<2)  One  year!  after  the  operative  date  of 
this  title  all  Replacement  equipment  ac- 
qtiired  for  use  In  any  mine  referred  to  in 
this  subsectioq  shall  be  permissible  and 
shall  be  maintained  in  a  permissible  condi- 
tion, and  in  tb^  event  of  any  major  over- 


haul of  any  item  of  equipment  in  use  one 
year  from  the  operative  date  of  this  title 
such  equipment  shall  be  put  In  and  there- 
after mamtained  In  a  permissible  condi- 
tion. If.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary, 
such  equipment  or  necessary  replacement 
parts  are  available. 

(3)  One  year  after  the  operative  date  of 
this  title  all  hand  held  electric  drills,  blow- 
ers and  exhaust  fans,  electric  pumps,  and 
other  such  low- horsepower  electric  face 
equipment  as  the  Secretary  may  designate 
which  are  taken  into  or  used  Inby  the  last 
open  crosscut  of  any  coal  mine  shall  be 
permissible  and  thereafter  maintained  In 
a  permissible  condition. 

(4)  Dxirlng  the  term  of  the  use  of  any 
nonpermlsBlble  electric  face  equipment  per- 
mitted under  this  subsection  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  provide  for  use  of  meth- 
ane monitoring  devices,  under  siich  con- 
ditions as  he  shall  prescribe,  which  will 
automatically  deenerglze  electrical  circuits 
providing  power  to  electrical  face  equip- 
ment when  the  concentration  of  explosive 
gas  In  the  atmosphere  of  the  active  work- 
ings permits,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, a  condition  in  which  an  ignition  or 
explosion  may  occur. 

(c)  A  copy  of  any  permit  granted  under 
this  section  shall  be  mailed  immediately  to 
a  duly  designated  representative  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  mine  to  which  it  pertains,  and 
to  the  public  official  or  agency  of  the  State 
charged  with  adminlBterlng  State  laws  relat- 
ing to  coal  mine  health  and  safety  In  such 
mine.  After  the  operative  date  of  this  title, 
whoever  knowingly,  in  the  case  of  a  manu- 
facturer, distributes,  sells,  offers  for  sale,  in- 
troduces, or  delivers  in  commerce  any  new 
electrical  equipment  used  in  coal  mines,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  components  and 
accessories  of  such  equipment  which  falls  to 
comply  with  the  specifications  or  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  or,  in  the  case  of  any  other 
person,  removes,  alters,  modifies,  or  renders 
inoperative  any  such  equipment  prior  to  its 
sale  and  delivery  in  commerce  to  the  ulti- 
mate purchaser,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
subject  to  the  sanctions  in  section  109(f)  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  Any  coal  mine  which,  prior  to  the 
operative  date  of  this  title,  was  classed  gassy 
and  was  required  to  use  permissible  electric 
face  equipment  and  to  maintain  such  equip- 
ment in  a  permissible  condition  shall  con- 
tinue to  use  such  equipment  and  to  maintain 
such  equipment  in  such  condition. 

(e)  All  power-connection  points,  except 
where  permissible  power  connection  units  are 
used,  outby  the  last  open  crosscut  shall  be  In 
Intake  air. 

(f)  The  location  and  the  electrical  rating 
of  all  stationary  electric  apparatus  in  con- 
nection with  the  mine  electric  system,  in- 
cluding permanent  cables,  switchgear,  recti- 
fying substations,  transformers,  permanent 
pumps  and  trolley  wires  and  trolley  feeders, 
and  settings  of  all  direct-current  circuit 
breakers  protecting  underground  trolley  cir- 
cuits, shall  be  shown  on  a  mine  map.  Any 
changes  made  in  a  location,  electric  rating, 
or  setting  shall  be  promptly  shown  on  the 
map  when  the  change  is  made.  Such  map 
shall  be  available  to  an  authorized  represent- 
ative of  the  Secretary  and  to  the  miners  in 
such  mine. 

(g)  All  power  circuits  and  electric  equip- 
ment shall  be  deenergized  before  work  Is 
done  on  such  circuits  and  equipment,  except 
when  necessary  for  trouble  shooting  or  test- 
ing. Energized  trolley  wires  may  be  repaired 
only  by  a  pyerson  qualified  to  perform  such 
repairs  and  the  operator  of  such  mine  shall 
require  that  such  person  wear  approved  and 
tested  insulated  shoes  and  wireman's  gloves. 
No  work  shall  be  performed  on  medium  and 
high-voltage  distribution  circuits  or  equip- 
ment except  by  or  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  a  qualified  person.  Disconnecting 


devices  shall  be  locked  out  and  suitably 
tagged  by  the  persons  who  perform  such 
work,  except  that,  in  oases  where  locking  out 
is  not  possible,  such  devices  shall  be  opened 
and  suitably  tagged  by  such  persons.  Locks 
or  tags  shall  be  removed  only  by  the  persons 
who  installed  them  or,  if  such  persons  are 
unavailable,  by  persons  authorized  by  an 
agent  of  the  operator. 

(h)  All  electrical  equipment  shall  be  fre- 
quently examined,  tested,  and  properly 
maintained  by  a  qualified  person  to  assure 
safe  operating  conditions.  When  a  p>oteD- 
tially  dangerous  condition  is  found  on  elec- 
tric equipment,  such  equipment  shall  be 
removed  from  service  until  such  condition 
is  corrected.  A  record  of  such  examinations 
shall  be  kept  and  made  available  to  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary 
and  to  the  miners  in  such  mine. 

(1)  All  electric  conductors  shall  be  suffl- 
cient  in  size  and  have  adequate  current - 
carrying  capacity  and  be  of  such  construc- 
tion that  the  rise  In  temperature  resulting 
from  normal  operation  will  not  damage  the 
insulating  materials. 

(J)  All  electrical  connections  or  splices  in 
conductors  shall  be  mechanically  and  elec- 
trically efficient  and  suitable  connectors 
shall  be  used.  All  electrical  connections  or 
splices  in  insulated  wire  shall  be  relnsulated 
at  least  to  the  same  degree  of  protection  as 
the  remainder  of  the  wire. 

(k)  Cables  shall  enter  metal  frames  of 
motors,  splice  boxes,  and  electric  compart- 
ments only  through  proper  fittings.  When 
insulated  wires  other  than  cables  pass 
through  metal  frames  the  holes  shall  be 
substantially  bushed  with  insulated  bush- 
ings. 

(1)  All  power  wires  (except  trailing  cables 
on  mobile  equipment,  specially  designed 
cables  conducttiig  high-voltage  power  to 
underground  rectifying  equipment  or  trans- 
formers, or  bare  or  Insulated  ground  and 
return  wires)  shall  be  supptorted  on  well- 
Installed  Insulators  and  shall  not  contact 
combustible  material,  roof,  or  ribs. 

(m)  Except  trolley  wires,  trolley  feeder 
and  bare  signal  wires,  power  wires  and 
cables  Installed  shall  be  insulated  ade- 
quately and  fully  protected. 

(n)  Automatic  circuit-breaking  devices 
01  ftises  of  the  correct  type  and  capacity 
shall  be  Installed  so  as  to  protect  all  electric 
equipment  and  circuits  against  short  circuit 
and  overloads.  Three-phase  motors  on  all 
electric  equipment  shall  be  provided  with 
overload  protection  that  will  deenerglze  all 
three  phases  in  the  event  that  any  phase  is 
overloaded. 

(o)  In  all  main  power  circuits  disconnect- 
ing switchces  shall  be  installed  underground 
within  five  hundred  feet  of  the  bottoms  of 
shafts  and  boreholes  through  which  main 
power  circuits  enter  the  underground  por- 
tion of  the  mine  and  at  all  other  places 
where  main  power  circuits  enter  the  under- 
groimd  pK>rtlon  of  the  mine. 

(p)  All  electric  equipment  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  switches  or  other  controls  that 
are  safely  designed,  constructed  and  in- 
stalled. 

(q)  Each  ungrounded,  exposed  power  con- 
ductor that  leads  undergrotmd  shall  be 
equlpp>ed  with  suitable  lightning  arresters  of 
approved  t3rpe  within  one  hundred  feet  of 
the  point  where  the  circuit  enterr  the  mine. 
Lightning  arresters  shall  be  connected  to  a 
low-resistance  grounding  medium  on  the 
surface  which  shall  be  separated  from  neu- 
tral grounds  by  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  feet. 

(r)  No  device  for  the  purpose  of  lighting 
any  underground  coal  mine  of  flame  which 
has  not  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  representative  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  any  imderground  coal  mine,  except 
under  the  provisions  of  section  311  (d)  of  this 
Utle. 
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(8)  An  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  may  require  In  any  coal  mine  that 
face  equipment  be  provided  with  devices  that 
will  permit  the  equipment  to  be  deenergized 
quickly  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

•ntAIUNO  CASUS 

Sk:  30«.  (a)  Trailing  cables  used  under- 
BTOund  shall  meet  the  requirements  estab- 
llshed  by  the  Secretary  for  flame-resistant 

'^^(b)  Short-circuit  protection  for  trailing 
cables  shaU  be  provided  by  an  automatic 
circuit  breaker  or  other  no  less-effective  de- 
vice approved  by  the  Secretary  of  adequate 
current  Interrupting  capacity  In  each  un- 
grounded conductor.  Disconnecting  devices 
used  to  disconnect  power  from  trailing  cables 
shall  be  plainly  marked  and  Identlfled  and 
such  devices  shall  be  equipped  or  designed 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  determtoed 
by  visual  observation  that  the  power  is  dis- 
connected. 

(c)  When  two  or  more  trailing  cables  Junc- 
tion to  the  same  distribution  center,  means 
shall  be  provided  to  assure  against  connect- 
ing a  trailing  cable  to  the  vn-ong  size  circuit 
breaker. 

(d)  No  more  than  two  temporary  splices 
shall  be  made  In  any  trailing  cable,  except 
that  If  a  third  splice  Is  needed  dtu^ng  a  shift 
It  may  be  made  during  such  shift,  but  such 
cable  shall  not  be  used  after  that  shift  until 
a  permanent  splice  is  made.  In  any  case  lii 
which  a  temporary  splice  is  made  Pursuant 
to  this  subsection  such  splice  shall,  within 
five  working  days  thereafter,  be  replaced  by 
a  permanent  splice.  No  temporary  splice  shall 
be  made  In  a  trailing  cable  within  twenty-flve 
feet  of  the  machine,  except  cable  reel  equip- 
ment. Temporary  spUces  in  trailing  cables 
ShaU  be  made  in  a  workmanlike  manner  and 
shall  be  mechanically  strong  and  weU  in- 
sulated. Trailing  cables  or  hand  cables  which 
have  exposed  vrtres  or  which  have  splices  that 
helt  o?^spark  under  load  shall  not  be  used. 
As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  "splice 
means  the  mechanical  Joining  of  one  or  more 
conductors  that  have  been  severed. 

(e)    When   permanent  splices  In  traUlng 
cables  are  made,  they  shall  be — 

(1)  mechanically  strong  with  adequate 
electrical  conductivity  and  flexibility; 

(2)  effectively  insiUated  and  sealed  so  as  to 
exclude  moisture;  and  ^  _^*». 

(3)  vulcanized  or  otherwise  treated  with 
suitable  materials  to  provide  flame-resistant 
qualities  and  good  bonding  to  the  outer 
iacket.  .  .    , 

'  (f)  Trailing  cables  shall  be  clamped  to 
machines  In  a  manner  to  protect  the  cables 
from  damage  and  to  prevent  strain  on  the 
electrical  connections.  Trailing  cables  shall 
be  adequately  protected  to  prevent  damage 
by  mobile  machinery. 

(e)  Trailing  cable  and  power  cable  con- 
nections to  Junction  boxes  shall  not  be  made 
or  broken  under  load. 


methods  approved  by  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary. 

(d)  High-voltage  lines,  both  on  the  surface 
and  underground,  shall  be  deenergized  and 
grounded  before  work  is  performed  on  them, 
except  that  repairs  may  be  permitted,  in  the 
caM  of  energized  surface  high-voltage  Unes, 
If  such  repairs  are  made  by  a  quaUfled  per- 
son in  accordance  with  procedures  and  safe- 
guards, including,  but  not  limited  to,  a  re- 
quirement that  the  operatOT  of  such  mine 
provide,  test,  and  maintain  protective  de- 
vices in  making  such  repairs,  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  operative  date 
of  this  title. 

(e)  When  not  In  use,  power  circuits  under- 
ground shall  be  deenergized  on  idle  days  and 
idle  shifts,  except  that  rectifiers  and  trans- 
formers may  remain  energized. 


UNDERGROtJND    HICH-VOLTAOE   DISTBXBTTnON 


GROUNDING 

SBC  307  (a)  All  bietalllc  sheaths,  armors, 
and  conduits  enclosing  power  conductors 
shall  be  electrically  continuous  throughout 
and  shall  be  grounded.  MetalUc  framee,  cas- 
ing and  other  enclosures  of  electric  equip- 
ment that  can  become  "alive"  throughfall- 
ure  of  insulation  or  by  contact  with  energized 
parts  shall  be  grounded  effectively.  Methods 
other  than  grounding  which  provide  equiva- 
lent protection  may  be  permitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(b)  The  frames  of  aU  ofltrack  direct  cur- 
rent machines  and  the  enclosures  of  related 
detached  components  shall  be  effectively 
grounded  or  otherwise  maintained  at  safe 
voltages  by  methods  approved  by  an  author- 
ized repreeentaUve  of  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  frames  of  all  stationary  high-volt- 
age equipment  receiving  power  from  un- 
grounded delta  systems  shall  be  grounded  by 


Sec.  308.  (a)  High-voltage  circuits  entering 
the  underground  portion  of  the  mine  shall 
be  protected  by  suitable  circuit  breakers  of 
adequate  interrupting  capacity  which  are 
properly  tested  and  maintained  as  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.  Such  breakers  shall  be 
eqiUpped  with  devices  to  jwovide  protection 
against  under-voltage,  grounded  phase, 
short  circuit,  and  overcurrent. 

(b)  High- voltage  clrculte  extending  under- 
ground and  supplying   portable,  mobile,   or 
stationary  high-voltage  equipment  shall  con- 
tain either  a  direct  or  derived  neutral  which 
shall  be  grounded  through  a  suitable  resistor 
at  the  source  transformers,  and  a  ground- 
ing circuit,  originating  at  the  grounded  side 
of  the  grounding  resistor,  shall  extend  along 
with  the  power  conductors  and  serve  as  a 
grounding  conductor  for  the  frames  of  all 
high-voltage  equipment  supplied  power  from 
that  circuit,  except  that  the  Secretary  or  his 
authorized   representative   may   permit   un- 
grounded   high-voltage    circuits    to    be    ex- 
tended underground  to  feed  stationary  elec- 
trical equipment  if  such  circuits  are  either 
steel  armored  or  Installed  In  grounded,  rigid 
steel  conduit  throughout  their  enUre  length. 
Within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  point  on  the 
surface  where  high-voltage  circuits  enter  the 
underground  portion  of  the  mine,  discon- 
necting  devices   shall   be    instaUed   and   so 
equipped  or  designed  in  such  a  manner  that 
It  can  be  determined  by  visual  observation 
that  the  power  is  disconnected,  except  that 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive may  permit  such  devices  to  be  instelled 
at  a  greater  distance  from  such  portion  of 
the  mine  if  he  determines,  based  on  exist- 
ing physical  conditions,  that  such  installa- 
tions will  be  more  accessible  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance and  win  not  pose  any  hazard  to  the 
miners.  ,      . 

(c)  The  grounding  resistor,  where  required, 
shall  be  of  the  proper  ohmlc  value  to  limit 
the  voltage  drop  in  the  grounding  circuit  ex- 
ternal to  the  resistor  to  not  more  than  100 
volts  under  fault  conditions.  The  grounding 
resUtor  shall  be  rated  for  maximum  fault 
current  continuously  and  Insulated  from 
ground  for  a  voltage  equal  to  the  phase-to- 
pliase  voltage  of  the  system. 

(d)  High-voltage,  resistance  grounded, 
wye-connected  systems  shall  Include  a  fall 
safe  ground  check  circuit  to  monitor  con- 
tinuously the  grounding  circuit  to  assure 
continuity  and  the  fail  safe  ground  check 
circuit  shall  cause  the  circuit  breaker  to  open 
when  either  the  ground  or  pUot  check  vrtre 
is  broken. 

(e)(1)  Underground  high- voltage  cables 
used  m  resistance  grounded,  wye-connected 
systems  shall  be  equipped  VTlth  metallic 
shields  around  each  power  conductor,  with 
one  or  more  ground  conductors  having  a  total 
cross-sectional  area  of  not  less  than  one-half 
the  power  conductor,  and  with  an  Insulated 
Internal  or  external  conductor  not  smaller 
than  No.  8  (AWG)  for  the  ground  continuity 
check  circuit. 


(2)  All  such  cables  shall  be  adequate  for 
the  intended  current  and  voltage  Splices 
made  in  such  cables  shall  provide  continuity 
of  all  components. 

(f)  Couiriers  that  are  used  with  high- 
voltage  power  circuits  shall  be  of  the  three- 
phase  type  with  lufull  metallc  shell,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  permit,  under  such 
guldeUnes  as  he  may  prescribe,  couplers  con- 
structed of  materlaU  other  than  metal. 
Couplers  ShaU  be  adequate  for  the  voltage 
and  current  expected.  All  exposed  metal  on 
the  metaUlc  couplers  shall  be  grounded  to 
the  ground  conductor  In  the  cable.  The 
coupler  shall  be  constructed  so  that  the 
grotmd  check  continuity  conductor  shall  be 
broken  first  and  the  ground  conductors  shall 
be  broken  last  when  the  coupler  Is  being 
uncoupled. 

(g)  Single- phase  loads  such  as  trans- 
former primaries  shall  be  connected  phase 
to  phase. 

(h)  AU  underground  high-voltage  trans- 
mission cables  shall  be  installed  only  in  reg- 
ularly  inspected  aircourses  and  haulageways. 
and  ShaU  be  covered,  buried,  or  placed  so  as 
to  afford  protection  against  damage,  guarded 
where  men  regularly  work  or  pass  under 
them  unless  they  are  six  and  one-half  feet 
or  more  above  the  floor  or  rail,  securely 
anchored,  properly  Insulated,  and  guarded 
at  ends,  and  covered.  Insulated,  or  placed 
to  prevent  contact  with  troUey  and  other 
low-voltage  clrculU. 

(I)  Disconnecting  devices  shall  be  installed 
at  the  beglimlng  of  branch  lines  in  high- 
voltage  circuits  and  equipped  or  designed  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  determined 
by  visual  observation  that  the  circuit  is  de- 
energized  when   the  switches  are  open. 

(J)  Circuit  breakers  and  discoimectlng 
switches  underground  shall  be  marked  for 
Identification. 

(k)  In  the  case  of  high-voltage  cables 
used  as  traUing  cables,  temporary  splices 
shall  not  be  used  and  all  permanent  splices 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  section 
306(e)  of  this  title.  Terminations  and  splices 
in  aU  other  high-voltage  cables  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  manufacturer's  speci- 
fications. 

(1)  Frames,  supporting  structures,  and  en- 
closures of  portable  or  mobile  underground 
hl^-voltage  equipment  and  aU  hlgh-volt- 
aee  equipment  supplying  power  to  such 
equipment  shall  be  effectively  grounded  to 
the  high  voltage  ground. 

(m)    Power   centers   and    portable   trans- 
formers ShaU  be  deenergized  before  they  are 
moved  from  one  location  to  another,  except 
that    when  equipment  powered  by  sources 
other  than  such  centers  or  transformers  is 
not  avaUable,  the  Secretary  may  permit  such 
centers  and  transformers  to  be  moved  while 
energized,    if    he    determines    that    another 
equivalent    or    greater   hazard    may    other- 
wise be  created,  and  if  they  are  moved  under 
the  supervision  of  a  quaUfled  person,  and  U 
such  centers  and  transformers  are  examined 
prior  to  such  movement  by  such  person  and 
found  to  be  grounded  by  methods  approved 
by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  otherwise  protected  from  hazards 
to  the  miner.  A  record  shall  be  kept  of  such 
examinations.  High-voltage  cables,  other  than 
trailing  cables,  shall  not  be  moved  or  han- 
dled  at   any   time    while   energized,   except 
that    when  such   centers  and   transformers 
are  moved  while  energized  as  permitted  un- 
der this  subsection,  energized  high-voltage 
cables  attached  to  such  centers  and  trans- 
formers may  be  moved  only  by  a  qualified 
person  and  the  operator  of  such  mine  sh^ 
reqviire    that    such    person    wear    approved 
and  tested  insulated  wireman's  gloves. 


TTNM»OaOTTND  LOW-    KTTD   MEDITTM- VOLTAGE 
ALTERNATING    CintRENT    CIRCTnTS 

Sec  309.  (a)  Low-  and  medium- voltage 
power  circuits  serving  three-phase  alternat- 
ing current  equipment  shaU  be  protected  by 
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suitable  clrculi  breakers  of  adequate  Inter- 
rupting capacity  which  are  properly  tested 
and  malnt&lneO  a«  preecrlbed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  breakers  shall  be  equipped  with 
devices  to  provide  protection  agialn«t  under- 
voltage,  groun4ed  phase,  short  clrciilt,  and 
overcurrent. 

(b)  Low-  an4  medium-voltage  three-phaee 
alternatlng-curt'ent  circuits  used  under- 
ground shall  contain  either  a  direct  or  de- 
rived neutral  which  shall  be  grounded 
through  a  suitable  resistor  at  the  power  cen- 
ter, and  a  grounding  circuit,  originating  at 
the  grounded  »lde  of  the  grounding  resistor, 
shall  extend  aldng  with  the  power  conductors 
and  serve  as  a  grounding  conductor  for  the 
frames  of  all  tjie  electrical  equipment  sup- 
plied power  fro^  that  circuit,  except  that  the 
Secretary  or  Ills  authorized  representative 
may  permit  unBrounded  low-  and  medium- 
voltage  circuit*  to  be  used  underground  to 
feed  such  stat^nary  electrical  equipment  if 
such  circuits  a»«  either  steel  armored  or  in- 
stalled in  grounded  rigid  steel  conduit 
throughout  th^ir  entire  length.  The  ground- 
ing resistor,  wjiere  required,  shall  be  of  the 
proper  ohmlc  vklue  to  limit  the  ground  fault 
current  to  25  [amperes.  The  grounding  re- 
sistor shall  be  ^ted  for  maximum  fault  cur- 
rent continuouBly  and  insulated  from  ground 

-for   m  iroltage  equal   to   the   phase-to-phase 
-Toltftge  of  the  si-stem. 

(c)  Six  months  sUter  the  operative  date 
of  this  title,  Ibw-  and  medium-voltage  re- 
sistance grounded,  wye-connected  systems 
shall  include  4  f&^l  3<^«  ground  check  cir- 
cuit to  monlto*  continuously  the  grounding 
circuit  to  aasune  continuity  and  the  fall  safe 
ground  check  qircult  shall  cause  the  circuit 
breaker  to  op>e^  when  either  the  ground  or 
pilot  check  wife  is  broken.  Cable  couplers 
shall  be  construjcted  so  that  the  ground  check 
continuity  conductor  shall  be  broken  first 
and  the  groun^  conductors  shall  be  broken 
last  when  the  ccjupler  is  being  uncoupled. 

( d )  IMscoime^ting  devices  shall  be  installed 
In  conjunction  with  the  circuit  breaker  to 
provide  visual  eiridence  that  the  power  is  dis- 
connected. Trailing  cables  for  mobile  equip- 
ment shall  contain  one  or  more  ground  con- 
ductors having^ a  cross  sectional  area  of  not 
less  than  one  h^lf  the  power  conductor  and, 
six  months  aft^r  the  operative  date  of  this 
title,  an  insulaied  conductor  for  the  ground 
continuity  che<i  circuit.  Splices  made  in  the 
cables  shall  provide  continuity  of  all  com- 
pounxis. 

(e)  Single  ptiase  loads  shall  be  connected 
phase  to  phase,  i 

(f)  Circuit  treakers  shall  be  marked  for 
identification.    | 

(g)  Trailing  table  for  medium  voltage  cir- 
cuits shall  include  grounding  conductors,  a 
groiuid  check  cdnductor,  and  ground  metallic 
shields  around '  each  power  conductor  or  a 
grounded  metallic  shield  over  the  assembly; 
except  that  on.  machines,  employing  cable 
reels,  cables  without  shields  may  be  used 
If  the  insulatlo^  is  rated  2.000  volts  or  more. 

TBOI.LJST   Al40  TROLLEY  FEEDER  WIRES 

Sbc.  310.  (aj  Trolley  wires  and  trolley 
feeder  wires  shkll  be  provided  with  cutout 
switches  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  2,000 
feet  and  near  the  beginning  of  all  branch 
lines. 

(b)  Trolley  T*lres  and  trolley  feeder  wires 
shall  be  provided  with  overcurrent  protec- 
tion. I 

(c)  Trolley  a^d  trolley  feeder  wires,  high- 
voltage  cables  and  transformers  shall  not  be 
located  inby  th^  last  open  crosscut  and  shall 
be  kept  at  least  150  feet  from  pillar  workings. 

(d)  Trolley  w^es,  trolley  feeder  wires,  and 
bare  signal  witee  shall  be  Insulated  ade- 
quately where  tthey  [>ass  through  doors  and 
stoppings,  and  Where  they  cross  other  p>ower 
wires  and  cables.  Trolley  wires  and  trolley 
feeder  wires  shall  be  guarded  adequately  ( 1 ) 
at  aU  points  where  men  are  required  to  work 


or  pass  regtUarly  under  the  wires;  (2)  on 
both  sides  of  all  doors  and  stoppings,  and 
(3)  at  man- trip  stations.  The  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  representatives  shall  specify 
other  conditions  where  trolley  wires  and  trol- 
ley feeder  wires  shall  be  adequately  protected 
to  prevent  contact  by  any  person,  or  shall 
reqvilre  the  use  of  improved  methods  to  pre- 
vent such  contact.  Temporary  guards  shall 
be  provided  where  trackmen  and  other  per- 
sons work  In  proximity  to  trolley  wires  and 
trolley  feeder  wires. 

nax  paoTKcnoN 
Sec.  311.  (a)  Each  coal  mine  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  suitable  fireflghtlng  equipment 
adapted  for  the  sl2se  and  conditions  of  the 
mine.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  mini- 
mum requirements  for  the  type,  quality,  and 
quantity  of  such  equipment,  and  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  Secretary  relating  to  such 
equipment  in  effect  on  the  operative  date  of 
this  title  shall  continue  in  effect  until  modi- 
fled  or  superseded  b'y  the  Secretary.  After 
every  blasting  operation  performed  on  a  shift, 
an  examination  shall  be  made  to  determine 
whether  fires  have  been  started. 

(b)  Underground  storage  places  for  lubri- 
cating oil  and  grease  shall  be  of  fireproof 
construction.  Except  for  specially  prepared 
materials  approved  by  the  Secretary,  lubri- 
cating oil  and  grease  kept  In  face  areas  or 
other  underground  working  places  In  a  mine 
shall  be  in  portable,  fire  proof,  closed  metal 
containers. 

(c)  Underground  transformer  stations, 
battery-charging  stations,  substations,  com- 
pressor stations,  shops,  and  permanent 
pumpw  shall  be  housed  in  fireproof  struc- 
tures or  areas.  Air  currents  used  to  ven- 
tilate structures  or  areas  enclosing  electrical 
installations  shall  be  coursed  directly  Into 
the  return.  All  other  underground  struc- 
tures Installed  in  a  mine  shall  be  of  fire- 
proof construction. 

(d)  All  welding,  cutting,  or  soldering  with 
arc  or  flEime  in  all  underground  areas  of  a 
mine  shall,  whenever  practicable,  be  con- 
ducted in  fireproof  enclosures.  Welding, 
cutting,  or  soldering  with  arc  or  fiame  in 
other  than  a  fireproof  enclosure  shall  be  done 
under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified  p)er8on 
who  shall  make  a  diligent  search  for  fire  dur- 
ing and  after  such  operations  and  shall  Im- 
mediately before  and  during  such  opera- 
tions, continuously  test  for  explosive  gas 
with  means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for 
detecting  explosive  gas.  Welding,  cutting,  or 
soldering  shall  not  be  conducted  in  air  that 
contains  1.0  volume  per  centvmi  or  more  of 
explosive  gas.  Rock  dust  or  suitable  fire  ex- 
tinguishers shall  be  immediately  available 
during  such  welding,  cutting,  or  soldering. 

(e)  Within  one  year  after  the  operative 
date  of  this  title,  fire  suppression  devices 
meeting  specifications  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  installed  on  unattended 
underground  equipment  and  suitable  fire- 
resistant  hydraulic  fluids  approved  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  used  in  the  hydraulic  sys- 
tems of  such  equipment.  Such  fluids  shall 
be  used  in  the  hydraulic  systems  of  other 
underground  equipment  unless  fire  suppres- 
sion devices  meeting  specifications  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  are  installed  on  such 
equipment. 

(f )  Deluge-type  water  sprays  or  foam  gen- 
erators, automatically  actuated  by  rise  in 
temperature,  or  other  effective  means  of  con- 
trolling fire  shall  be  installed  at  main  and 
secondary  belt  conveyor  drives.  Such  sprays 
or  foam  generators  shall  be  supplied  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  control  fires. 

(g)  Underground  belt  conveyors  shall  be 
equipped  with  slippage  and  sequence 
switches.  The  Secretary  shall,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  operative  date  of  this  title,  re- 
quire that  devices  be  Installed  on  all  such 
belts  which  will  give  a  warning  automatically 
when  a  fire  occurs  on  or  near  such  belt.  The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  a  schedule  for  in- 


stalling fire  suppression  devices  on  belt  haul. 
age  ways. 

(h)  On  or  after  the  operative  date  of  this 
title,  all  conveyor  belts  acquired  for  use 
underground  shall  meet  the  requirements  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  for  flame-resistant 
conveyor  belts. 

MAPS 

Sec.  312.  (a)  The  operator  of  an  active 
underground  coal  mine  shall  have.  In  a 
surface  location  chosen  to  minimize  the 
danger  of  destruction  by  fire  or  other  hazard, 
an  accurate  and  up-to-date  map  of  surh 
mine  drawn  on  such  scale  as  the  Secretary 
may  require.  Such  map  shall  show  the  active 
workings,  all  worked  out  and  abandoned 
areas,  excluding  those  areas  which  have 
been  worked  out  or  abandoned  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  paragraph  which  are 
inaccessible  or  cannot  be  entered  safely  and 
on  which  no  information  Is  available,  en- 
tries and  aircourses  with  the  direction  of 
alrfiow  indicated  by  arrows,  elevations,  dip 
of  the  coalbed,  escapeways,  adjacent  mine 
workings  within  one  thousand  feet,  mines 
above  or  below,  water  pools  above,  and  oil 
and  gas  wells,  either  producing  or  abandoned, 
located  within  five  hundred  feet  of  such 
mine,  and  such  other  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require.  Such  map  shall  be 
made  or  certified  by  a  registered  engineer  or 
a  registered  surveyor  of  the  State  in  which 
the  mine  is  located.  As  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  require,  such  map  shall  be  kept 
up  to  date  by  temporary  notations,  and 
such  map  shall  be  revised  and  supplemented 
at  intervals  on  the  basis  of  a  survey  made  or 
certified  by  such  engineer  or  surveyor. 

(b)  The  coal  mine  map  and  any  revision 
and  supplement  thereof  shall  be  available 
for  inspection  by  the  Secretary  or  his  au- 
thorized representative,  by  coal  mine  In- 
spectors of  the  State  in  which  the  mine  is 
located,  and  by  persons  working  in  the 
mine  and  their  authorized  representatives 
and  by  operators  of  adjacent  coal  mines.  The 
operator  shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  representative,  or  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
upon  request,  one  or  more  copies  of  such 
map  and  any  revision  and  supplement 
thereof. 

(c)  Whenever  an  operator  permanently 
closes  such  mine,  or  temporarily  closes  such 
mine  for  a  period  of  more  than  ninety  days, 
he  shall  promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of 
such  closure.  Within  sixty  days  of  the  perma- 
nent closure  of  the  mine,  or,  when  the  mine 
is  temporarily  closed,  upon  expiration  of  a 
period  of  ninety  days  from  the  date  of 
closure,  the  operator  shall  file  with  the 
Secretary  a  copy  of  the  mine  map  revised  and 
supplemented  to  the  date  of  the  closure.  Such 
copy  of  the  mine  map  shall  be  certified  as 
true  and  correct  by  a  registered  surveyor  or 
registered  engineer  of  the  State  in  which  the 
mine  Is  located  and  shall  be  available  for 
public  inspection. 

BLASTING    AND    EXPLOSIVES 

Sec.  313.  (a)  Black  blasting  powder  shall 
not  be  stored  or  used  underground.  Mud- 
caps  (adobes)  or  other  unconfined  shots 
shall  not  be  fired  imderground. 

(b)  Explosives  and  detonators  shall  be 
kept  in  separate  containers  until  immedi- 
ately before  use  at  the  working  faces.  In 
underground  anthracite  mines,  (1)  mudcaps 
or  other  open,  unconfined  shake  shots  may 
be  fired,  if  restricted  to  battery  starting  when 
explosive  gas  or  a  fire  hazard  Is  not  present, 
and  If  It  Is  otherwise  Impracticable  to  start 
the  battery;  (2)  open,  tmconflned  shake 
shots  in  pitching  veins  may  be  fired,  when  no 
exploelve  gas  or  a  fire  hazard  is  present,  if 
the  taking  down  of  loose  hanglt^  coal  by 
other  means  Is  too  hazardous;  and  (3)  tests 
for  explosive  gas  shall  be  made  immediately 
before  such  shots  are  fired  and  If  explosive 
gas  is  present  when  tested  in  1.0  volume  per 
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centum,  such  shot  shall  not  be  made  until 
the  explosive  gas  content  Is  reduced  below 
1  0  per  centum. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  thU  subsection, 
m  all  underground  areas  of  a  mine  only  per- 
missible explosives,  electric  detonators  of 
nroper  strength,  and  permissible  blasting  de- 
vices shall  be  used  and  all  explosive*  and 
blasting  devices  shall  be  used  in  a  permis- 
sible manner.  Permissible  explosives  shall  be 
fired  only  with  permissible  shot  firing  unite. 
Only  incombustible  materials  shall  be  used 
for  stemming  bore-holes.  The  Secretary  may, 
under  such  safeguards  as  he  may  prescribe, 
permit  the  firing  of  more  than  twenty  shots 
sjid  allow  the  use  of  nonpermlsslble  explo- 
sives in  sinking  shafts  and  slopes  from  the 
surface  in  rock.  This  section  shall  not  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  compressed  air  blasUng. 

(d)  Explosives  or  detonators  carried  any- 
where underground  by  any  person  shall  be 
in  containers  constructed  of  nonconductlve 
material,  maintained  in  good  condition,  and 
kept  closed. 

( e )  Explosives  or  detonators  shall  be  trans- 
ported in  special  closed  containers  (1)  In  cars 
moved  by  means  of  a  locomotive  or  rope,  (2) 
on  belts  (3)  In  shuttle  cars,  or  (4)  In  equip- 
ment designed  especially  to  transport  such 
explosives  or  detonators. 

(f)  When  supplies  of  explosives  and  det- 
onators for  use  in  one  or  more  working  sec- 
tions are  stored  xmderground,  they  shall  be 
kept  in  section  boxes  or  magazines  of  sub- 
stantial construction  with  no  metal  exposed 
on  the  inside,  located  at  least  twenty-five 
feet  from  roadways  and  power  wires,  and  in  a 
dry  well  rock-dusted  location  protected  from 
falls  of  roof,  except  in  pitching  beds,  where  it 
is  not  possible  to  comply  with  the  location  re- 
quirement, stich  boxes  shall  be  placed  in 
niches  cut  into  the  solid  coal  or  rock. 

(g)  Explosives  and  detonators  stored  in 
the  working  places  shall  be  kept  in  separate 
closed  containers,  which  shall  be  located  out 
of  the  line  of  blast  and  not  less  than  fifty 
feet  from  the  working  face  and  fifteen  feet 
from  any  pipeline,  powerllne,  rail,  or  con- 
veyor, except  that,  if  kept  in  niches  in  the 
rib  the  distance  from  any  pipeline,  power- 
line,  rail,  or  conveyxxr  shall  be  at  least  five 
feet  Such  explosives  and  detonators,  when 
stored,  shall  be  separated  by  a  distance  of  at 
least  five  feet. 


HOISTING    AND    MANTRIPS 

Sec.  314  (a)  Every  hoist  used  to  transport 
persons  at  an  underground  coal  mine  shall  be 
equipped  with  overspeed,  overwind,  and  au- 
tomatic stop  controls.  Every  hoist  used  to 
transport    persons    shall    be   equipped    with 
brakes  capable  of  stopping  the  fully  loaded 
platform,    cage,    or    other    device    used    for 
transporting    persons,     and     with     hoisting 
cable  adequately  strong  to  sustain  the  fully 
loaded   platform,   cage,   or  other   device   for 
transporting    persons,    and    have    a    proper 
margin  of  safety.  Cages,  platforms,  or  other 
devices  which  are  used  to  transport  persons 
in   verUcal  shafts   shall   be   equipped   with 
safety   catches   that   act   quickly   and   effec- 
tively   in    an    emergency,    and    the    safety 
catches  shall  be  tested  at  least  once  every  two 
months.  Hoisting  equipment.  Including  auto- 
matic  elevators,   that   is   used   to   transport 
persons  shall  be  examined  dally.  Where  per- 
sons are  regularly  transported  into  or  out  of  a 
coal  mine  by  hoists,  a  qualified  hoisting  en- 
gineer shall  be  on  duty  while  any  person  is 
underground,  except  that  no  such  engineer 
shall  be  required  for  automatically  operated 
cages,  platforms,  or  elevators. 

(b)  Safeguards  adequate,  in  the  Judgment 
of  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary, to  minimize  hazards  with  respect  to 
transportation  of  men  and  materials  shaU  be 
provided. 

(c)  Hoists  shall  have  rated  capacities  con- 
sistent with  the  loads  handled  and  the  rec- 
ommended safety  factors  of  the  ropes  used. 


An  accurate  and  reliable  indicator  of  the 
position  of  the  cage,  platform,  skip,  bucket, 
or  cars  shall  be  provided. 

(d)  There  shall  be  at  least  two  effective 
methods  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  signal- 
ing between  each  of  the  shaft  stations  and 
the  hoist  room,  one  of  which  shall  be  a  tele- 
phone or  speaking  tube. 

(e)  In  order  to  be  capable  of  stopping  with 
the  proper  margin  of  safety  each  locomotive 
and  haulage  car  used  in  an  underground 
coal  mine  shall  be  equipped  with  automatic 
brakes,  or  shall  be  subject  to  speed  reduc- 
tions or  other  safeguards  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

EMERGENCT  SHELTERS 

Sec.  315.  The  Secretary  or  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  Secretary  may  require 
in  any  coal  mine  that  rescue  chambers,  prop- 
erly sealed  and  ventilated,  be  erected  at  suit- 
able locations  In  the  mine  to  which  men 
could  go  in  case  of  an  emergency  tor  protec- 
tion against  hazards.  Such  chambers  shall 
be  properly  equipped  with  first  aid  materials, 
and  adequate  supply  of  air  and  self-con- 
tained breathing  equipment,  an  independent 
communication  system  to  the  surface,  and 
proper  accommodations  for  the  men  while 
awaiting  rescue,  and  such  other  equipment 
as  the  Secretary  may  require.  A  plan  for  the 
erection,  maintenance,  and  revisions  of  such 
chambers  shall  be  submitted  by  the  operator 
to  the  Secretary  for  his  approval. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Sec.  316.  A  two-way  communication  sys- 
tem, approved  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  pro- 
vided between  the  surface  and  each  landing 
of  main  shafte  and  slopes  and  between  the 
surface  and  each  working  section  that  is  more 
than  two  hundred  feet  from  a  portal. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  317.  (a)  (1)  While  pillars  are  being  ex- 
tracted in  any  area  of  a  mine,  such  area  shall 
be  ventilated  in  a  manner  approved  by  the 
SecreWry   or   his   authorized   representative. 
Within  six  months  after  the  operative  date 
of  this  title,  all  areas  which  are  or  have  been 
abandoned   in  all  mines,   as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive   shall  be  ventilated  by  bleeder  entries 
or  by  bleeder  systems  or  equivalent  means 
or  sealed,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  representative,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  permit,  on  a  mlne-by-mlne 
basU,  an  extension  of  time  of  not  to  exceed 
six  months  to  complete  such  work.  Ventila- 
tion of   such   areas  shall   be  approved   only 
where  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative Is  satisfied  that  such  ventilation 
can  be  maintained  so  as  to,  continuously, 
dilute,  render  harmless,  and  carry  away  ex- 
plosive gases  within  such  areas  and  to  pro- 
tect the  active  workings  of  the  mine  from  the 
hazards  of  such  gases.  When  sealing  Is  re- 
quired, such  seals  shall  be  made  in  an  ap- 
proved manner  so  as  to  Isolate  with  explo- 
sion-proof bulkheads  such  areas  from  the 
active  workings  of  the  mine.  In  the  case  of 
mines  opened  on  or  after  the  operative  date 
of  this  title,  or  in  the  case  of  working  sec- 
tions opened  on  or  after  such  date  in  mines 
opened  prior  to  such  date,  the  mining  system 
shall  be  designed,  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
and  revision  thereof  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  adopted  by  such  operator,  so  that, 
as  each  working  section  of  the  mine  is  aban- 
doned,  it  can  be  isolated  from  the  active 
workings  of  the  mine  with  explosion-proof 
seals  or  bulkheads.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  "abandoned"  as  applied 
to  any  area  of  a  mine  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  areas  of  a  mine  which  are  not 
ventilated    and    inspected    regularly,    areas 
where  mining  has  been  started  but  not  com- 
pleted,  areas   where   future   mining   is   still 
possible,  and  areas  that  are  deserted. 

(2)  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall  take 
reasonable   measures   to   locate   oil   and   gas 


wells  penetrating  coalbeds  or  any  under- 
ground area  of  a  coal  mine.  When  located, 
such  operator  shall  establish  and  maintain 
barriers  around  such  oil  and  gas  welU  in 
accordance  with  State  laws  and  regulations, 
except  that  such  barriers  shall  not  be  less 
than  three  hundred  feet  In  diameter,  unless 
the  Secretary  or  hU  authorized  representa- 
tive permlte  a  lesser  barrier  consistent  with 
the  applicable  State  laws  and  regulations 
where  such  lesser  barrier  will  be  adequate  to 
protect  against  hazards  from  such  wells  to 
the  miners  in  such  mine,  or  unless  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  authorized  representative  re- 
quires a  greater  barrier  where  the  depth  of 
the  mine,  other  geologic  conditions,  m-  other 
factors  warrant  such  a  greater  barrier. 

(b)     Whenever    any    working    place    ap- 
proaches within  fifty  feet  of  abandoned  work- 
ings in  the  mine  as  shown  by  surveys  made 
and  certified  by  a  registered  engineer  or  sur- 
veyor, or  within  two  hundred  feet  of  any 
other  abandoned  workings  of  the  mine  which 
cannot  be  inspected  and  which  may  contain 
dangerous  accumulations  of  water  or  gas,  or 
within  two  hundred  feet  of  any  workings  ol 
an  adjacent  mine,  a  borehole  or  boreholee 
shall    be    drilled    to   a   distance   of   at    least 
twenty  feet  in  advance  of  the  face  of  such 
working  place  and  shall  be  continually  main- 
tained to  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  feet  in 
advance  of  the  advancing  working  face.  When 
there  is  more  than  one  borehole,  they  shall 
be  drilled  sufficiently  close  to  each  other  to 
insure  that  the  advancing  face  will  not  acci- 
dentally hole  through  into  abandoned  work- 
ings or  adjacent  mines.  Boreholes  shall  also 
l>e  drilled  not  more  than  eight  feet  apart  in 
the  rib  of  such  working  place  to  a  dUtance 
of  at  least  twenty  feet  and  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five   degrees.   Such    rib   holes   shall    be 
drilled  In  one  or  both  ribs  of  such  working 
place  as  may  be  necessary  for  adequate  pro- 
tection of  persons  working  in  such  place. 

(c)  Smoking  shall  not  be  permitted  under- 
ground, nor  shall  any  person  carry  smoking 
materials,  matches,  or  lighters  underground 
Smoking  shall  be  prohibited  In  or  around 
oil  houses,  explosives  magazines,  or  other 
surface  areas  where  such  practice  may  cause 
a  fire  or  explosion.  The  operator  of  a  coal 
mine  shall  institute  a  program,  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  at  each  mine  to  insure 
that  any  person  entering  the  underground 
portion  of  the  mine  does  not  carry  smoking 
materials,  matches,  or  lighters. 

(d)  Persons  underground  shall  use  only 
permissible  electric  lamps  approved  by  the 
Secretary  for  portable  illumination.  No  open 
flame  shall  be  permitted  In  any  underground 
mine  except  as  specifically  authorized  by 
this  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the  man- 
ner in  which  all  underground  working  places 
in  a  mine  shall  be  illuminated  by  permissible 
lighting  while  persons  are  working  in  such 
places. 

(f)(1)  At  least  two  separate  and  distinct 
Uavelable  passageways  which  are  maintained 
to  insure  passage  at  all  times  of  any  persons, 
including  disabled  persons,  and  which  are  to 
be  designated  as  escapeways.  at  least  one  of 
which  is  ventilated  with  intake  air,  shall  be 
provided  from  each  working  section  of  a  mine 
continuous  to  the  surface  escape  drift  open- 
ing, or  continuous  to  the  escape  shaft  or 
slope  facilities  to  the  surface,  as  appropriate, 
and  shall  be  maintained  in  safe  condition 
and  properly  marked.  Mine  openings  shall  be 
adequately  protected  to  prevent  the  entrance 
into  the  underground  portion  of  the  mine 
of  surface  fires,  fumes,  smoke,  and  flood 
water.  Adequate  and  readily  acceeslble  escape 
facilities  approved  by  the  Secretary  or  hU 
authorized  representative,  properly  main- 
tained, and  frequently  tested  shall  be  im- 
medlatelv  present  at  or  in  each  escape  shaft 
or  slope  "to  allow  all  persons,  including  dis- 
abled persons,  to  escape  quickly  to  the  sur- 
face in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 
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(3)  Not  mor#  than  twenty  mlnera  shall  be 
allowed  at  any  one  time  In  any  mine  until  a 
oonaectlon  baa  been  made  between  tbe  t!WO 
nvlne  openings,  and  sucb  work  shall  be  prose- 
cuted with  rea«onable  diligence. 

(3)  When  oqly  one  main  opening  Is  avail- 
able, owing  tc  anal  mining  of  pillars,  not 
more  than  tw#nty  miners  shall  be  allowed 
In  such  mine  at  any  one  time,  except  that 
the  distance  bftween  the  mine  opening  and 
worlLlng  face  ^all  not  exceed  five  hundred 
feet. 

(4)  In  the  ccjse  of  all  coal  mines  opened  on 
or  after  the  oi^eratlve  date  of  this  title,  and 
In  the  case  of  all  new  working  sectloiLs  opened 
on  or  after  suih  date  In  coal  mines  opened 
prior  to  such  date,  the  escapeway  required 
by  this  subeeotlan  to  be  ventilated  with  In- 
take air  shall  He  separated  from  the  belt  and 
trolley  haulagq  entrlee  of  tbe  mine  for  the 
entire  length  ^f  sucb  entries  to  the  begin- 
ning of  each  wcrking  section,  except  that  the 
Secretary  or  l^s  authorized  representative 
may  permit  si^ch  separation  to  be  extended 
a  greater  or  itsser  distance  so  long  as  the 
safety  of  the  miners  Is  sissured. 

(g)  After  th|e  operative  date  of  this  title, 
all  structures  ^ected  on  the  surface  within 
one  hundred  f^et  of  any  mine  opening  shall 
be  of  flreproot  construction.  Unless  struc- 
tures^ existing  on  or  prior  to  such  date  lo- 
_cated  jrlthln  ofie  hundred  feet  of  any  mine 
opening  are  of  such  construction,  fire  doors 
shall  be  erect^  at  effective  points  in  mine 
openings  to  prevent  smoke  or  Are  from  out- 
side sources  enAangertng  men  working  under- 
ground. These  doors  ahaU  be  tested  at  least 
monthly  to  ^isure  eilectlve  operation.  A 
record  of  such  tests  shall  be  kept  and  shall 
be  available  fof  inspection  by  Interested  per- 
sons. 

(h)  Adequate  measiires  shall  be  taken  to 
prevent  explosive  gases  and  coal  dust  from 
accumulating  In  excessive  concentrations  In 
or  on  surface  coal-handling  facilities,  but 
In  no  event  shaU  explosive  gases  be  permitted 
to  accumulate  Ui  concentrations  In  or  on 
siirface  coal-htndllng  facilities  in  excess  of 
limits  established  for  explosive  gases  by  the 
Secretary  within  one  year  of  the  operative 
date  of  this  t(tle.  and  coal  dust  shall  not 
accumulate  In  excess  of  limits  prescribed  by 
or  under  this  Act.  Where  coal  Is  dumped  at 
or  near  alr-int&ke  openings,  provisions  shall 
be  made  to  prevent  the  dust  from  entering 
the  mine. 

(1)  Every  o^rator  of  a  coal  mine  shall 
provide  a  program,  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  training  and  retraining  of  both  quali- 
fied and  certified  persons  needed  to  carry  out 
functions  preserlbed  in  this  title. 

(J)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  a 
mine  liberatesi  excessive  quantities  of  ex- 
plosive gases  4urlng  Its  operations,  or  that 
a  gas  Ignition  ^or  explosion  has  occurred  In 
such  mine  whjch  resulted  In  death  or  seri- 
ous injury  at  iny  time  during  the  previous 
five  years,  or  tjiat  there  exists  in  such  mine 
other  especially  hazardous  conditions,  he 
shall  provide  a]  minimum  of  twenty-six  spot 
inspections  of  till  or  part  of  such  mine  each 
▼ear  at  Irregulir  Intervals  by  his  authorized 
representative 

(k)  An  autiorlzed  representative  of  the 
Secretary  mayl  require  in  any  ooal  mine 
where  the  height  of  the  coalbed  permits  that 
the  face  equipment,  including  shuttle  cars, 
be  provided  with  substantially  constructed 
canopies  or  cabs  to  protect  the  operators  of 
such  eqtilpmeT^t  from  roof  falls  and  from  rib 
and  face  rolls^ 

(1)  The  opening  of  any  mine  that  is  de- 
clared inactlvei  by  its  operator  or  is  aban- 
doned for  more  than  ninety  days,  after  the 
operative  date  of  this  title,  shall  be  sealed 
in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
Openings  to  all  active  coal  mines  shall  be 
adequately  protected  to  prevent  entrance  by 
unauthorized  persons. 

(m)  Each  mine  shall  provide  adequate  fa- 


cilities for  the 


miners  to  change  from  the 


clothes  worn  underground,  to  provide  the 
storing  of  such  clothes  from  shift  to  shift, 
smd  to  provide  sanitary  and  bathing  fa- 
cilities. Sanitary  toilet  facilities  shall  be  pro- 
vided In  the  active  workings  of  the  mine 
when  such  siirface  facilities  are  not  readily 
accessible  to  the  active  workings. 

(n)  Arrangements  shall  be  made  In  ad- 
vance for  obtaining  emergency  medical  as- 
Msitance  and  transpiortatlon  for  injured  per- 
sons. EZnergency  oommunlcatlons  shall  be 
provided  to  the  nearest  point  of  assistance. 
Selected  agents  of  the  operator  shall  be 
trained  in  first  aid  and  first  aid  training  shall 
be  made  available  to  all  miners.  Each  mine 
shall  have  an  adequate  supply  of  first  aid 
equipment  located  on  the  surface,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  shafts  and  slopes,  and  at  other  stra- 
tegic locations  near  the  working  faces.  In  ful- 
filling each  of  the  requirements  in  this  sub- 
section, the  operator  shall  meet  at  least 
minimum  standards  established  by  the  Sur- 
geon General.  Bach  operator  shall  file  with 
the  Secretary  a  plan  setting  forth  in  such 
detail  as  the  Secretary  may  require  the  man- 
ner In  which  such  operator  has  fulfilled  the 
requirements  in  this  section. 

(o)  A  self -rescue  device  approved  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  made  available  to  each 
miner  by  the  operator  which  shall  be  ade- 
quate to  protect  such  miners  for  one  hoiir 
or  longer.  Bach  opwrator  shall  train  each 
miner  in  the  use  at  such  device. 

(p)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  im- 
proved methods  of  assuring  that  miners  are 
not  exposed  to  atmospheres  that  are  deficient 
in  oxygen. 

(q)  Each  operator  of  a  ooal  mine  absll 
establish  a  oheck-tn  and  check-out  syatem 
which  will  provide  positive  identification  of 
every  person  underground  and  will  provide 
an  accurate  record  of  the  miners  in  the  mine 
kept  on  the  surface  In  a  place  chosen  to 
minimize  the  danger  of  destruction  by  fire 
or  other  hazard.  Such  record  shall  bear  a 
number  Identical  to  an  Identification  check 
that  Is  securely  fastened  to  the  lamp  belt 
worn  by  the  pwson  underground.  The  identi- 
fication check  shall  be  made  of  a  rust  re- 
sistant metal  of  not  less  than  sixteen  gauge. 

(r)  The  Secretary  shall  require,  when 
technologically  feasible,  that  devices  to  sup- 
press Ignitions  be  installed  on  electric  face 
cutting  equipment. 

(s)  Whenever  an  operator  mines  coal  In 
a  manner  that  requires  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  tunnels  under 
any  river,  stream,  lake,  or  other  body  of  water, 
sucb  operator  shall  obtain  a  permit  from  the 
Secretary  which  shall  include  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
protect  the  safety  of  men  working  or  pass- 
ing through  such  tunnels  from  cave- ins  and 
other  hazards.  Such  permits  shall  require, 
in  accordance  with  a  plan  to  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  that  a  safety  zone  be  estab- 
lished beneath  and  adjacent  to  any  such 
body  of  water  that  is.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  sufllciently  large  to  constitute  a 
hazard.  No  plan  shall  be  approved  unless 
there  Is  a  minimum  of  rock  cover  to  be  de- 
terminef'  by  the  Secretary  based  on  test  holes 
drilled  by  the  operator  in  a  manner  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

(t)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  de- 
veloped and  Improved  devices  and  systems 
for  the  monitoring  and  detection  of  mine 
safety  conditions  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  individual  miner  be  acquired  by  each 
operator  of  a  coal  mine  and  that  such  devices 
and  systems  be  used  as  soon  as  they  become 
available. 

(u)  All  haulage  equipment  acquired  by  an 
operator  of  a  coal  mine  on  or  after  one  year 
after  the  operative  date  of  this  title  shall  be 
equipped  with  automatic  couplers  which 
shall  couple  by  impact  and  uncouple  with- 
out the  necessity  of  men  going  between  the 
ends  of  such  equipment.  All  haulage  equip- 
ment without  automatic  couplers  in  use  In 
a  mine  on  the  operative  date  of  this  title 


shall  also  be  so  equipped  within  four  years 
after  the  operative  date  of  this  title. 

(V)  An  adequate  supply  of  potable  water 
shall  be  provided  for  drinking  purposes  in 
the  active  workings  of  the  mine,  and  such 
water  shall  be  carried,  stored,  and  other- 
wise protected  in  sanitary  facilities. 

(w)  The  Secretary  shall  send  a  copy  of  ev- 
ery proposed  standard  or  regulation  at  the 
time  of  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
to  the  operator  of  each  coal  mine  and  the 
representative  of  the  miners  at  such  mine 
and  such  copy  shall  be  immediately  posted  on 
the  bulletin  board  of  tbe  mine  by  the  oper- 
ator or  his  agent,  but  failure  to  receive  such 
notice  shall  not  relieve  anyone  of  the  ob- 
ligation to  comply  with  such  standard  or 
regulation. 

(x)  An  employee,  the  duties  of  whose  po- 
sition are  primarily  the  inspection  of  coel 
mines,  including  an  employee  engaged  In  this 
activity  and  transferred  to  a  supervisory  or 
administrative  position,  who  attains  the  age 
of  fifty  years  and  completes  twenty  years  of 
service  in  the  performance  of  those  duties 
may,  if  the  Secretary  recommends  his  re- 
tirement and  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
approves,  volvmtarlly  retire  and  be  paid  an 
annuity.  Any  such  employee  who  attains  the 
age  of  sixty  years  and  completes  fifteen  years 
of  service  may  voluntarily  retire  on  an  an- 
nuity, unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  retirement  would  not  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  program  and,  in  such  case,  the 
Secretary  may  extend  such  employee's  serv- 
ice on  an  annual  basis.  An  employee  who  re- 
tires tmder  this  subsection  shall  be  entitled 
to  annuity  of  2>4  per  centum  of  his  average 
pay  multiplied  by  his  total  service,  except 
that  the  annuities  shall  not  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  his  average  pay.  As  used  in  this 
subsection,  the  terms  "employee",  "average 
pay",  and  "service"  have  the  meaning 
ascribed  to  those  terms  in  subchapter  in, 
chapter  83,  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
the  provisions  of  that  subchapter  respecting 
payment  and  adjustment  of  annuity,  sur- 
vivor anniilties,  and  related  matters,  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  employees  retiring  un- 
der this  subsection. 

(y)  (1)  No  p>erson  shall  discharge  or  In 
any  other  way  discriminate  against  or  cause 
to  be  discharged  or  discriminated  against  any 
miner  or  any  authorized  representatives  of 
miners  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such  miner 
or  representative  (A)  has  notified  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  authorized  representative  of  any 
alleged  violation  or  danger  purs\iant  to  sec- 
tion 103(g)  of  this  title,  (B)  has  filed,  in- 
stituted, or  counsel  to  be  instituted  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  Act,  or  (C)  has  testified 
or  is  about  to  testify  in  any  proceeding  re- 
svilting  from  the  administration  or  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  miner  or  a  representative  of  miners 
who  believes  that  he  has  been  discharged  or 
otherwise  discriminated  against  by  any  per- 
son in  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section may.  within  thirty  days  after  such 
violation  occurs,  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  a 
review  of  such  alleged  discharge  or  discrimi- 
nation. A  copy  of  the  application  shall  be  sent 
to  sucb  person  who  shall  be  the  respondent. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  application,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  cause  such  Investigation  to  be 
made  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Such  Investi- 
gation shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  a 
public  hearing  at  the  request  o'  any  party, 
to  enable  the  parties  to  present  information 
relating  to  such  violation.  The  parties  shall 
be  given  written  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  the  hearing  at  least  five  days  prior  to  the 
hearing.  Any  such  hearing  shall  be  of  record 
and  shall  be  subject  to  section  554  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Upon  receiving  the 
report  of  such  investigation,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  findings  of  fact.  If  he  finds  tha' 
such  violation  did  occur,  he  shall  issue  an 
order  requiring  the  person  committing  such 
violation  to  take  such  aSlrmatlve  action  to 
abate  the  violation  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
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rehiring  or  relnsUtement  of  the  miner  or 
reoresenutive  of  miners  to  his  former  posi- 
tion with  back  pay.  U  he  finds  that  there  was 
no  such  violation,  he  shall  issue  an  order 
denying  the  application.  Such  order  shall  in- 
corporate the  Secretary's  findings  therein. 
Any  decision  issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  Violations  by  any  person  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  the 
civil  penalties  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Whenever  an  order  is  Issued  under  thU 
subsection,  at  the  request  of  the  applicant,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  a_U 
costs  and  expenses  (including  the  attorneys 
fees)  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  have 
been  reasonably  Incurred  by  the  applicant 
for  or  in  connection  with,  the  InsUtutlon  and 
nrosecution  of  such  proceedings,  shall  be 
assessed  against  the  person  committing  such 
violation. 

DErLNliXONB 

Sec.  318.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title  and 
title  II  of  this  Act,  the  term — 

(a)  "certified  person"  means  a  person  cer- 
tified by  the  State  in  which  the  coal  mine  is 
located  to  perform  duties  prescribed  by  such 
sections,  except  that.  In  a  State  where  no 
program  of  certification  is  provided  or  where 
the  program  does  not  meet  at  least  minimum 
Federal  standards  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary, such  certifications  shaU  be  by  the  Secre- 
tary; .4._   ,,^_ 

(b)  "quaUfled  person"  means,  as  the  con- 
text requUes,  an  individual  deemed  qualified 
by  the  Secretary  to  make  tests  and  examina- 
tions required  by  this  Act;  and  an  individual 
deemed  in  accordance  with  minimum  re- 
quirements to  be  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary, quaUfled  by  training,  education  and 
experience,  to  perform  electrical  work,  to 
maintain  electrical  equipment,  and  to  con- 
duct examinations  and  tests  of  all  electrical 
equipment. 

(c)  "permissible"  as  apnlied  to — 

(1)  equipment  used  In  the  operation  of  a 
coal  mine,  means  equipment  to  which  an  ap- 
proval plate,  label,  or  other  device  Is  at- 
tached as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  and 
which  meets  specifications  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  such  equipment  and  are 
designed  to  assure  that  such  equipment  will 
not  cause  a  mine  explosion  or  a  mine  fire, 

(2)  explosives,  shot  firing  units,  or  blast- 
ing devices  used  In  such  mine,  means  explo- 
sives, shot  firing  units,  or  blasting  devices 
which  meet  specifications  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  and 

(3)  the  manner  of  iise  of  equipment  or  ex- 
plosives, shot  firing  units,  and  blasting  de- 
vices, means  the  manner  of  use  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary; 

(d)  "rock  dust"  means  pulverized  lime- 
stone, dolomite,  gypsum,  anhydrite,  shale, 
talc  adobe,  or  other  inert  material,  prefer- 
ably light  colored,  100  per  centum  of  which 
will  pass  through  a  sieve  having  twenty 
meshes  per  linear  inch  and  70  per  centum  or 
more  of  which  will  pass  through  a  sieve  hav- 
ing two  himdred  meshes  per  linear  inch;  the 
particles  of  which  when  wetted  and  dried 
wlU  not  cohere  to  form  a  cake  which  vrtll  not 
be  dispersed  into  separate  particles  by  a  light 
blast  of  air;  and  which  does  not  contain  more 
than  6  per  centum  of  combustible  matter  or 
more  than  a  total  of  3  per  centum  of  free 
and  combined  sUica  (SIC,)  or,  where  the 
Secretary  finds  that  such  silica  concentra- 
Uona  are  not  available,  up  to  6  per  centum  of 
free  and  combined  silica; 

(e)  "coal  mine"  includes  areas  of  adjoining 
mines  connected  imdergro\md; 

(f)  "anthracite"  means  coals  with  a  vol- 
atile ratio  equal  to  0.12  or  less: 

(g)  "voUtUe  ratio"  means  volatile  matter 
content  divided  by  the  volatile  matter  plus 
the  fixed  carbon; 

(h)(1)  "working  face"  means  any  place 
In  a  coal  mine  in  which  work  of  extracting 


coal  from  lU  natural  deposit  In  the  earth 
Is  done, 

(2)  "working  place"  m«an«  the  area  of  a 
coal  mine  Inby  the  last  open  crosscut, 

(3)  "working  section"  means  all  areas  of 
the  coal  mine  from  the  loading  point  of  the 
section  to  and  including  the  working  faces, 

(4)  "active  workings"  means  any  place  In 
a  coal  mine  where  miners  are  normally  re- 
quired to  work  or  travel; 

(1)  "abandoned  areas"  means  sections, 
panels,  and  other  areas  that  are  not  ven- 
tilated and  examined  in  the  manner  required 
for  active  underground  working  places: 

(J)  "electric  face  equipment"  means  elec- 
tric equipment  that  is  Installed  or  used  inby 
the  last  open  crosscut  in  an  entry  or  a  room: 

(k)  "registered  engineer"  or  "registered 
surveyor"  means  an  engineer  or  surveyor  reg- 
istered by  the  State  pursuant  to  standards 
established  by  the  State  meeting  at  least 
minimum  Federal  requirements  established 
by  the  Secretary,  or  if  no  such  standards  are 
in  effect,  registered  by  tbe  Secretary; 

(1)  "low  voltage"  means  up  to  and  Includ- 
ing 660  volts;  "medium  voltage"  means  volt- 
ages from  661  to  1,000  volte;  and  "high  volt- 
age"  means  more  than  1,000  volts; 

(m)  "average  concentration"  means  a  de- 
termination which  accurately  represents  the 
atmospheric  conditions  with  regard  to  res- 
plrable  dust  during  a  full  working  shift; 
such  determination  shall  be  the  result  of 
applying  valid  statistical  techniques  to  the 
minimum  necessary  measurement  of  resplr- 
able  dust;  and 

(n)  "respirable  dust"  means  only  dust  par- 
tictilates  5  microns  or  less  in  size. 

TITLE  IV — ADMINISTRATION 


RESEARCR 


SBC.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  WeUare,  as 
appropriate,  shall  conduct  such  studies,  re- 
search, experiments,  and  demonstrations  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

(1)  to  improve  working  conditions  and 
practices,  prevent  accidents,  and  control  the 
causes  of  occupational  diseases  originating 
in  tbe  coal-mlnlng  industry; 

(2)  to  develop  new  or  Improved  methods 
of  recovering  persons  in  coal  mines  after  an 
accident; 

(3 )  to  develop  new  or  Improved  means  and 
methods  of  communication  from  the  surface 
to  the  underground  portion  of  the  mine; 

(4)  to  develop  new  or  Improved  means  and 
methods  of  reducing  concentrations  of  respir- 
able dust  in  the  mine.  Such  research  shall 
consist  primarily,  but  not  exclusively,  of  (I) 
studies  of  the  relationship  between  coal  mine 
environments  and  occupational   diseases  of 
coal  mine  workers;  (U)  epidemiological  stud- 
ies to  (1)  identify  and  define  positive  factors 
involved  in  the  diseases  of  coal  miners,  (11) 
provide  information  on   the  Incidence  and 
prevalence  of  pneumoconlosU  and  other  res- 
piratory ailments  of  coal  miners,  and    (Hi) 
develop  criteria  on  the  basU  of  which  coal 
mine  standards  can  be  based:    (IH)   medical 
prevention   and  control  of  diseases  of  coal 
miners,  including  tests  for  hypersusceptlbll- 
ity  and  early  detection:    (IV)   evaluation  of 
bodily  Impairment  in  connection  with  occu- 
pational dlsabUlty  of  coal  miners;  (V)  devel- 
opment  of   methods,   techniques,   and   pro- 
grams of  effective  rehabilitation  of  coal  min- 
ers Injured  or  stricken  as  a  result  of  their 
occupation;    and    (VI)    setting  the  require- 
ments, extent  and  specifications  for  the  med- 
ical examinations  provided  in  section  203  of 
this  Act,  and  utilizing  and  studying  the  ma- 
terial   data,  and  findings  of  such  examina- 
tions'for  the  preparation  and  publication, 
from  time  to  time,  of  reports  on  all  signif- 
icant aspects  of  the  diseases  of  coal  miners 
as  well  as  on  the  medical  aspects  of  injuries 
other  than  diseases,  which  are  revealed  by 
the  research  carried  on  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section; 

(6)  to  study  the  reUtionshlp  between  coal 


mine   environments    and    occupational   dis- 
eases of  coal  mine  workers;  and 

(6)  for  such  other  purposes  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thU 
Act. 

(b)    To   accomplish   the  objectives  estab- 
lished in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall 
distribute  funds  available  to  him  under  this 
section   as   equally   as   practicable   between 
himself  and  the  SecreUry  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Activities  under  this  sec- 
tion in  the  field  of  coal  mine  health  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation,   and   Welfare,   and   activities   under 
this  section  in  the  field  of  coal  mine  safety 
shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  In  carrying  out  activities  under  this 
section  the  Secretaries  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  of  the  Interior  may  enter 
into   contracts   with,   and   make   grants   to, 
public  and   private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals.  No  research  shall  be 
carried   out,   contracted   lor,   sponsored,   co- 
sponsored,  or  authorized  under  authority  of 
this  Act,  unless  all  information,  uses,  prod- 
ucts, processes,  patents,  and  other  develop- 
ments   resulting    from    such    research    will 
(with  such  exception  and  limitation,  if  any, 
as  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  may  find  to  be  nec- 
essary In  the  Interest  of  national  sectirlty) 
be  available  to  the  general   public. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  such  stuns  as 
may  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  203(a)  and  of  this  section. 

(d)  No  payment  may  be  required  of  any 
coal  miner  in  connection  with  any  exami- 
nation or  test  given  him  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)   of  section  203.  Where  such  exami- 
nations or  tests  cannot  be  given  due  to  the 
lack  of  adequate  medical  or  other  necessary 
faclUUes  or  personnel  in  the  locality  where 
the    miner    resides,    arrangements    shall    be 
made  to  have  them  conducted  in  such  lo- 
cality  by   the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  or  by  an  appropriate  and 
qualified  person,  agency  or  institution,  pub- 
Uc  or  private,   under   an  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement between  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education     and    Welfare    and    such    person, 
agency    or    institution.    Such    examinations 
and  tests  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 203  The  operator  of  the  coal  mine  shall 
reimburse  the  Secretary  of  Health,   Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  or  such  person,  agency  or 
institution,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  cost 
of  conducting  each  such  examination  or  test 
and  shall  pay  whatever  other  costs  are  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  miner  to  take  such  ex- 
aminations or  tests. 

(e)  If  the  death  of  any  active  miner  occurs 
in  any  coal  mine,  or  if  the  death  of  any  active 
or  inactive  miner  occurs  In  any  other  place, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  authorized  to  provide  for  an  autopsy  to 
be  performed  on  such  miner,  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  surviving  widow  or,  if  he  has  no 
such  widow,  then  with  the  consent  of  his 
next  of  kin.  The  results  of  such  autopsy  ahaU 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and,  with  the  consent 
of  such  survivor,  to  the  miner's  physician  or 
other  interested  person.  Such  autopsy  shall 
be  paid  for  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

(f)  On  and  after  the  operative  date  of  this 
title  the  standards  on  noise  prescribed  under 
the  Walsh-Healy  Public  Contracts  Act,  as 
amended.  In  effect  October  1,  1969,  or  any 
srch  improved  standards  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  shall  be  applicable  to  each  coal  mine 
and  each  operator  of  such  mine  shall  com- 
plv  with  them.  Beginning  six  months  after 
the  operative  date  of  this  title,  at  Interv^ 
of  at  least  every  six  months  thereafter,  the 
operator  of  each  mine  shall  conduct,  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  tests  by 
a  qualified  person  of  the  noise  level  at  the 
mine  and  certify  the  results  to  the  Secrertary. 
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determines,  based  on  such 
conducted  by  his  authorized 
representative,  tihat  such  standards  on  noise 
are  exceeded,  suQh  operator  shall  Immediately 
undertake  to  Itstall  protective  devlcea  or 
other  means  of  ijrotectlon  to  reduce  the  noise 
level  In  the  affected  area  of  the  mine,  except 
that  the  operate*-  shall  not  require  the  use  of 
any  protective  device  or  system  which  the 
Secretary  or  hi  authorized  representative 
finds  will  be  haiardous  or  cause  a  hazard  to 
the  miners  in  svch  mine. 

TRAINbiG    AND    EDUCATION 

Sec.  402.  The ! Secretary  shall  expand  pro- 
grams for  the  education  and  training  of  coal 
mine  operators,  agents  thereof,  and  miners 
in—  I 

(1)  the  recognition,  avoidance,  and  pre- 
vention of  accidents  or  unsafe  or  unhealthful 
working  conditions  In  coal  mines;  and 

(2)  In  the  us^  of  fiame  safety  lamps,  per- 
missible methtoe  dectectors.  and  other 
means  approvea  by  the  Secretary  for  ac- 
curately detecting  gases. 

ASSISTANCE    TO    STATES 

Sec.  403.  (a)  TJhe  Secretary.  In  coordination 
with  the  Secretirles  of  Labor  and  of  Health, 
Education,  andj  Welfare,  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  4hy  State.  In  which  coal  min- 
ing tak£s  place-4- 

.(1)  to.  conduct  research  and  planning 
studies  and  to  fcarry  out  plana  designed  to 
improve  State  Workmen's  compensation  and 
occupational  disease  laws  and  programs,  as 
they  relate  to|  compensation  for  pneu- 
moconiosis and '  Injuries  in  ooal  mine  em- 
ployment; and 

(2)  to  assist  the  States  In  planning  and 
Implementing  other  programs  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  health  and  safety  In  coal 
mines.  j 

(b)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  not 
extend  beyond  4  period  of  five  years  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Federal  gflants  \ind«r  this  section  shall 
be  made  to  Statas  which  have  a  plan  or  plans 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secrflitary  shall  approve  any  plan 
which — 

(1)  provides  tihat  reports  will  be  made  to 
the  Secretary,  1^  such  form  and  containing 
such  Information,  as  may  ree^onably  be 
necessary  to  enatble  him  to  review  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  ptogram  or  programs  Involved, 
and  that  records  will  be  kept  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  he  finds  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  assure  the  oorrectness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  repcrts; 

(2)  {xtjvides  ^ch  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  dlsbvirsement  and  account- 
ing for  Federal  flmds  paid  to  the  State; 

(3)  contains  'assurances  that  the  State 
win  not  in  any  ^ay  diminish  existing;  State 
programs  or  benefits  with  respect  to  pneu- 
moconiosis and  related  conditions;  and 

(4)  meets  any  additional  conditions  whlcli 
the  Secretary  mfty  prescribe  by  rule  In  fur- 
therance of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove any  State  plan,  or  modification  thereof, 
without  affording  the  State  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(f)  The  amoiiat  granted  any  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  under|  this  section  may  not  exceed 
80  per  centvun  if  the  amount  expended  by 
such  State  In  suih  year  few  carrying  out  such 
programs,  situdlas,  and  research. 

(g)  There  is  kereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  ttie  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  and  efljch  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  for  carrying  out  this  section,  the  sum 
of  $1,000,000. 

I  EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  404  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  dur- 
ing the  period  fcndlng  five  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  make  loans 
to  operators  of  ooal  mines  to  enable  them  to 
procure  or  convert  equipment  needed  by 
them  to  comply! with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.   Loans  made  under  this   section  ahaU 


have  such  maturities  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  but  not  in  excess  of  twenty  yecuv. 
Such  loans  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  which 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  adequate  to 
cover  ( 1 )  the  cost  of  the  funds  to  the  Treas- 
ury, taking  into  consideration  the  current 
average  yields  of  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  having  ma- 
turities comparable  to  the  maturities  of 
loans  made  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion, <2)  the  cost  of  administering  this  sec- 
tion, and  (3)  probable  losses.  In  carrying 
out  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  to  the 
extent  feasible  use  the  services  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  pursuant  to  agree- 
ments between  himself  and  the  Administra- 
tor thereof. 

inspectors;  quautications;  trainino 
Sec.  405.  The  Secretary  may.  subject  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  apr>olnt  such  employees  as 
he  deems  requisite  for  the  administration  of 
this  Act  and  prescribe  their  duties.  Persons 
appointed  as  authorized  representatives  of 
the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  qualified  by  practical  experi- 
ence In  the  mining  of  coal  or  by  experience 
as  a  practical  mining  engineer  and  by  edu- 
cation. Such  persons  shall  be  adequately 
trained  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 
seek  to  develop  programs  with  educational 
institutions  and  operators  designed  to  enable 
persons  to  qualify  for  positions  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act.  In  selecting  persons 
and  training  and  retraining  persons  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  work  with  appropriate  educational  in- 
stitutions and  operators  In  developing  and 
maintaining  adequate  programs  for  the 
training  and  continuing  education  of  per- 
sons, particularly  Inspectors,  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, shall  cooperate  with  such  institu- 
tions in  the  conduct  of  such  programs  by 
providing  financial  emd  technical  assistance. 

eftect  on  other  law 

Sec.  406.  (a)  No  State  law  In  effect  upon 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  or  which  may 
become  effective  thereafter,  shall  be  super- 
seded by  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  order 
Issued  or  standard  promulgated  thereunder, 
except  Insofar  as  such  State  law  is  in  conflict 
with  this  Act  or  with  any  order  Issued  or 
standard  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  any  State  law  or 
regulation  in  effect  upon  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  or  which  may  become  effective 
thereafter,  which  provide  for  more  stringent 
health  and  safety  standards  applicable  to 
coal  mines  than  do  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  any  order  Issued  or  standard  promul- 
gated thereunder  shall  not  thereby  be  con- 
strued or  held  to  be  In  conflict  with  this  Act. 
The  provisions  of  any  State  law  or  regula- 
tion in  effect  upon  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  or  which  may  become  effective  there- 
after, which  provide  for  health  and  safety 
standards  applicable  to  coal  mines  for  which 
no  provision  is  contained  in  this  Act  or  any 
order  Issued  or  standard  promulgated  there- 
under, shall  not  be  held  to  be  in  conflict  with 
this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATrVE    PBOCEDUBES 

Sec.  407.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  the  provisions  of  sections  551-559 
and  sections  701-706  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  shaU  not  apply  to  the  making  of 
any  order  or  decision  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  or  to  any  proceeding  for  the  review 
thereof. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  408.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
issue  such  administrative  regulations  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  any  provision 
of  this  Act. 

OPERATIVE  DATE  AND  REPEAL 

Sec.  409.  The  provisions  of  title  I  and  HI 
of  this  Act  shall  become  operative  90  days 
after  enactment.  The  provisions  of  title  II 
of  this  Act  shall  become  operative  six  months 
after  enactment.  The  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Act,  as  amended,  are 


repealed  on  the  operative  date  of  titles  I  and 
in  of  this  Act,  except  that  such  provisions 
shall  continue  to  apply  to  any  order,  notice, 
or  finding  Issued  under  that  Act  prior  to 
such  operative  date  and  to  any  proceedings 
related  to  such  order,  notice,  or  findings.  All 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  410.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  Invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is  held  in- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  411.  (a)  Within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  following  the  convening  of  each 
session  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit through  the  President  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
an  annual  report  upon  the  subject  matter  of 
this  Act,  the  progress  concerning  the  achieve- 
ment of  Its  purposes,  the  needs  and  require- 
ments In  the  field  of  coal  mine  health  and 
safety,  the  amount  and  status  of  each  loan 
made  under  section  404,  a  description  and 
the  anticipated  cost  of  each  project  and  pro- 
gram he  has  undertaken  under  section  401, 
and  any  other  relevant  Information,  Includ- 
ing any  recommendations  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

(b)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
following  the  convening  of  each  session  of 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  submit  through  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress,  the  Secretary,  and  to 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  an  an- 
nual report  upon  the  health  matters  covered 
by  this  Act,  including  the  progress  toward 
the  achievement  of  the  health  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  needs  and  requirements  In  the 
field  of  coal  mine  health,  a  description  and 
the  anticipated  cost  of  each  project  and 
program  he  has  undertaken  under  section 
401,  and  any  other  relevant  information. 
Including  any  recommendations  he  deems 
appropriate.  The  first  such  report  shall  In- 
clude the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  to  nec- 
essary health  standards.  Including  his  rec- 
ommendations as  to  the  maximum  permis- 
sible Individual  exposure  to  coal  mine  dust 
during  a  working  shift. 

SPECIAL    REPORT 

Sec  412.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
study  to  determine  the  best  manner  to  co- 
ordinate P'ederal  and  State  activities  in  the 
field  of  coal  mine  health  and  safety  so  as  to 
achieve  (1)  maximum  health  and  safety  pro- 
tection for  miners,  (2)  an  avoidance  of  du- 
plication of  effort,  (3)  maximum  effective- 
ness, (4)  reduce  delay  to  a  minimum,  and 
(5)  permit  most  effective  use  of  Federal  in- 
spectors. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  report  of 
the  results  of  his  study  to  the  Congress  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  persons  working  in 
the  coal  mining  industry  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  dis- 
agree to  the  smiendment  of  the  House 
on  S.  2917  and  agree  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  House  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Prouty,  Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Saxbe,  and 
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Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate.  „    ^.^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ton  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  James  E. 
At  wood. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. ^  ,  ^  , 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  i 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  November  4. 
1969,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  3.  1969 : 
U.S.      Abms     Control     and     Disarmament 
Agency 

Lt.  Gen.  John  J.  Davis,  U.S.  Army,  of  Kan- 
sas, to  be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
U.S.  Marshal 

George  A.  Locke  of  Washington  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Washlng- 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  3,  1969: 

Depaetment  of  Defense 
Robert  Louis  Johnson,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
U.S.  Army 
The  following-named  officer,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sectton 
3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Impor- 
tance and  repsonslbllity  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection    (a)    of  section 
3066,  m  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  Blaine  Hershey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officer  named  herein  for  promotion  as 
a  Reserve  commissioned  officer  of  the  Army, 
under  provUlons  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3392: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  Sylvester  T.  DelCorso,  703-07- 
7268,  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 
U.S.  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  officers  of   the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  major  general: 
Douglas  J.  Peacher 
Charles  T.  Hagan,  Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of   the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general: 
John  R.  Blandford 
William  J.  Welnsteln 
Harold  L.  Oppenhelmer 


In  the  Air  Force 

The  nominations  beginning  Edward  F.  Ab- 
bey, to  be  major,  and  ending  Martin  G. 
Rubin,  to  be  major,  which  nomination  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  October  13,  1969. 
In   the   Army 

The  nominations  beginning  William  L. 
Nichols,  to  be  Ueutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
Donald  D.  Zana,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
September  30,  1969;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  John  P.  Lewis, 
to  be  major,  and  ending  James  R.  Powell,  to 
be  second  lieutenant,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the    Congressional    Record    on    October    8, 

1969. 

In  the  Navt 

The  nominations  beginning  Thomas  C. 
Adams,  to  be  commander,  and  ending 
Stephen  L.  Zwlck,  to  be  commander,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
September  22.  1969. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  nominations  beginning  John  W.  Alber, 
to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending  Dennis 
A.  Williams,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
September  22,  1969;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Lorenza  T. 
Baker,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Wayne  P.  Thompson,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  October  8,  1969. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Monday,  November  3,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place 
of  the  Most  High  shall  abide  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Almighty. — Psalm  91:  1. 

Almighty  and  Everlasting  God,  above 
the  disturbances  of  our  busy  days  and 
the  disorders  of  our  troubled  times  we 
would  come  to  Thee  seeking  the  calm  of 
Thy  holy  presence.  In  the  secret  place 
of  the  Most  High  we  would  dweU,  lifting 
our  hearts  unto  Thee,  praying  for  the 
guidance  of  Thy  spirit  and  the  direction 
of  Thy  wisdom  as  we  face  the  experi- 
ences of  another  day. 

Help  us  to  serve  our  country  with  per- 
sistent faithfulness  and  patient  fideUty 
that  we  may  keep  our  Nation  the  hope 
of  the  world  and  the  channel  of  peace 
for  our  generation.  By  Thy  grace  may  we 
continue  to  work  for  the  day  when  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
we  pray.  Amen. 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hope  that  those  who  preach  against  and 
demonstrate  for  the  overthrow  of  our 
Government  will  take  note  of  the  re- 
turn of  six  Americans  who  hijacked 
planes  and  had  them  flown  to  Cuba. 

These  people,  who  turned  their  backs 
on  their  homeland,  quickly  realized  the 
blessings  of  life  in  the  United  States 
compared  to  life  under  the  Communist 
dictatorship  of  Fidel  Castro.  And  it  must 
be  realized  that  these  six  returned  to  the 
United  States  even  though  they  now  face 
possible  death  sentences. 

I  think  this  thoroughly  repudiates  the 
propaganda  that  life  in  Cuba  today  is 
anything  short  of  a  depression  level. 

I  hope  that  those  who  denounce  the 
United  States  will  take  careful  note  of 
what  those  who  have  left  America  and 
experienced  life  in  a  Commvmist  coun- 
try have  to  say  now. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
Friday,  October  31,  1969,  was  read  and 
approved. 

ROGERS      ASKS     DISSENTERS     TO 
TAKE      NOTE      OF      RETURNING 
HIJACKERS 
(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 

was   given   permission    to   address    the 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  wUl  caU  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONVEYANCE 
OF  CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO 
THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUC- 
TION, OKALOOSA  COUNTY,  FLA. 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  7618) 

to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 


real  property  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction, 
Okaloosa  County,  Fla. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  have 
to  object  imder  the  rules  for  the  con- 
sideration of  such  legislation  unless 
there  is  a  good  case  made  here  at  this 
time  in  reference  to  the  legislation  to 
show  why  we  should  pass  this  bill  by 
unanimous  consent  when  there  are  ob- 
jections from  two  departments  of  the 
Government  and  the  other  department 
defers  to  the  two  departments  that  do 

object.  .„  ^, 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman. ^    .  .„ 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  biU, 
HR  7618.  is  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  real  property  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Transportation  of  Okaloosa  County, 

Fla.  . 

Over  50  percent  of  the  real  property 
in  this  county,  Okaloosa  County,  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Federal  Government  Of 
the  26,000  public  school  students,  17,000. 
the  vast  majority,  are  dependents  of 
military  or  civil  service  employees  in 
the  area. 

During  our  hearings  on  this  convey- 
ance, and  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  Real 
Estete  Subcommittee  handling  this  mat- 
ter and  the  biU  is  not  for  ms'self  but  it 
is  for  the  gentleman  from  Florida  iMr. 
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8iK«8).  the  Oenfcral  Services  Adminlfi- 
tratlon  objected  to  the  bill  because  of 
the  fact  they  clatai  the  laws  presently  In 
existence  are  adequate  to  accomplish  the 
prc^xMed  transaotlon. 

The  law  they  ire  talking  about  is  the 
Federal  Propertjr  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  lH9.  This  particular  law 
would  be  adequate  to  accomplish  the 
proposed  conveyJince  If,  In  fact,  the  land 
In  question  were  actually  excess  to  the 
needs  of  the  Air  Porce.  However,  the  land 
involved  is  not  excess  to  the  Air  Porce 
requirement  for  its  purpose.  It  desires 
to  have  the  large  acreage  which  is  in- 
volved in  this  Air  Force  base  to  remain 
within  the  Air  Pone  area.  It  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Eglln  Air  Force  Base, 
and  it  would  be  quite  improper  for  a 
noneducational,  oonmilitary-servlce  t3T>e 
of  activity  to  be  In  this  area.  The  Air 
Force,  while  recognizing  the  technicality 
involved,  is  willing  to  make  available  the 
land  in  question,  and  has  written  the 
committee  to  thiai  effect : 

While  there  exists  no  planned  mission 
for  the  use  of  tl^e  land  covered  by  this 
bin.  it  would  not  normally  be  declared 
su^lus  SS  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Eglln  Air  Porce  Base.  In  addition,  no 
foreseeable  Air  Ftorce  requirement  exists 
which  would  result  in  the  acquisition  of 
other  lands  to  replace  the  land  which 
would  be  conveyed  by  this  bill. 

The  land  is  pnesently  needed  for  the 
construction  of  school  buildings.  The  sit- 
uation at  the  pre^nt  time  is  such  that  20 
or  30  barracks-type  classrooms  are  being 
utilized,  and  ch^dren  are  being  bused 
15  or  20  miles,  which  is  inconvenient,  of 
course,  and  inimlcsd  to  their  education. 

I  urge  approval  of  this  bill  so  that  the 
school  can  be  buili  on  this  land.  The  State 
of  Florida  has  agreed  to  the  construc- 
tion of  five  schoql  buildings  with  money 
of  the  local  government  and  not  with 
Pedersd  funds. 

The  truth  of  tUe  matter  is  that  this  is 
a  county  which  1$  mostly  military.  Most 
of  the  land  is  military ;  most  of  the  per- 
sonnel in  the  sci|ool  will  be  children  of 
the  military.  Tha  local  government  wUl 
build  the  school  buildings,  but  they  would 
like  this  land  because  it  Is  close  to  where 
the  military  people  are.  Most  of  the  stu- 
dents will  be  the  children  of  military  per- 
sonnel. It  is  only  a  technicality  which 
gives  rise  to  this  negative  report  on  the 
part  of  the  Etepajtment.  They  say  they 
want  the  schools  to  be  built  there.  They 
say  they  want  theiland  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  ASPINAI.li  I  understand  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation,  but  the  gentle- 
man's area  is  n<>  different  from  mine, 
where  50  percent  of  my  whole  district 
is  owned  by  tiie  IJ.S.  Government,  as  far 
as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  BENNETT,  But  not  over  50  per- 
cent of  your  students  are  military,  and 
that  is  what  you  have  here. 

Mr.  ASPINAlii.  I  do  not  have  too 
many  of  such  students,  thank  goodness, 
as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  BENNETT,  The  school  is  going  to 
be  for  the  children  of  military  personnel. 

Mr.  ASPINALU  What  I  am  trying  to 
find  out  is  this.  Tlltere  is  a  statement  that 
the  land  is  surp  us,  but  the  Air  Porce 
will  not  recogni^  it  as  surplus  to^its 


needs.  There  is  a  statement  in  the  report 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  opposed  to  the  legis- 
lation. Can  the  gentleman  aissure  us  that 
the  Air  Force  will  not  be  asking  for  this 
amount  of  land  someplace  else,  if  this 
land  is  at  the  present  time  in  the  position 
that  it  caxmot  be  declared  surplus  but 
can  be  lised  with  their  approval  for  the 
purpose  stated  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  would  like  to  yield 
to  the  author  of  the  bill  on  this  point. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  our  colleague 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SEKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  The  Eglln  Air 
Force  Reservation  comprises  a  half  mil- 
lion acres  of  land.  There  Is  adequate 
land  and  there  is  no  possibility  that  ad- 
ditional land  will  be  needed  later  for  air 
training  purposes.  The  site  for  schools 
which  we  seek  is  located  around  the 
perimeter  of  the  base,  and  next  to  con- 
gested built-up  civilian  areas.  This 
buildup  means  it  cannnot  be  used  for 
military  training.  The  Air  Force  is  re- 
luctant to  declare  it  surplus,  because  it 
is  not  possible  to  know  into  whose  hands 
the  land  would  fall  if  it  were  declared 
surplus.  The  Air  Force  wants  it  used  for 
school  purposes,  because  the  majority  of 
the  children  who  would  attend  the  facili- 
ties provided  at  this  site  are  Air  Porce 
children,  and  children  of  civilian  work- 
ers at  the  Air  Force  base. 

We  have  26,500  students  in  Okaloosa 
County:  5,500  of  them  do  not  have  ade- 
quate facilities.  They  are  either  going  to 
school  in  converted,  substandard  military 
barracks,  or  they  are  going  to  school  in 
double  shifts  from  6:30  in  the  morning 
until  7  at  night.  It  is  an  extremely 
bad  situation.  If  we  make  the  sites  avail- 
able the  children  can  have  schools. 

The  Air  Porce  wants  this  land  used 
for  the  school.  It  does  not  want  it  used 
for  any  other  purpose,  and  is  reluctant 
to  declare  it  surplus  because  they  feel  it 
might  fall  into  other  hands  and  be  de- 
nied for  school  sites. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  ask  my  friend 
from  Florida  why  it  is  that  HEW  is  op- 
posed to  the  enactment  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SIKES.  If  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  simple  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  they  have  testlfed 
they  are  in  sympathy  with  the  proposal 
but  they  want  the  acquisition  to  go 
through  the  normal  channels.  They  want 
it  to  be  declared  surplus  and  go  through 
the  regiilar  channels.  We  have  explained 
why  it  is  difficult  for  it  to  go  through  the 
normal  charmels,  with  a  declaration  of 
surplus.  We  feel  it  is  primarily  a  matter 
of  pique  on  the  part  of  the  objecting 
governmental  agencies  that  they  are  not 
in  the  chain  of  disposal;  that  the  prop- 
erty is  not  going  through  procedures 
which  would  normally  bring  them  into 
the  picture. 

If  we  lose  this  land  which  Is  so  badly 
needed  for  schools,  it  will  mean  further 
delays  in  making  schools  available.  This 
we  are  extremely  anxious  to  avoid.  We 
have  already  taken  much  longer  than 
we  should  have  in  providing  schools  for 
the  children.  Their  needs  cannot  wait 
and  the  Congress  should  and  can  help 
now. 

The  only  objection  the  departments 
could  possibly  raise  is  in  procedure.  They 


have  testified  they  want  the  land  used 
for  school  purposes;  that  they  recognize 
the  need.  We  do  not  see  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  through  normal  procedures. 
We  do  know  it  is  not  good  to  delay  this 
matter  fiirther.  It  hurts  only  the  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
made  legislative  record  that  we  have,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  further  interrogate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  people  of  Volusia  County,  having 
gone  to  school  there.  They  are  a  pretty 
conservative  group  of  people. 

Will  they  vote  a  bond  issue  on  a  mili- 
tary base  to  provide  a  school  for  7,000  or 
8,000  people?  I  am  wondering  first  of  aU 
can  the  gentleman  answer  how  much  it 
win  cost  to  build  schools  to  handle  the 
students  on  this  110  acres? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
will  yield,  this  measure  does  not  have  to 
do  with  Volusia  County.  The  gentlemsm 
is  thinking  of  the  Cape  Kennedy  Center. 
The  bill  before  us  refers  to  Okaloosa 
County  only. 

I  am  glad  to  state  the  money  is  avail- 
able to  build  the  five  schools  which  are 
needed  and  for  which  we  seek  to  provide 
sites.  I  will  also  state  to  the  dlstingtiished 
gentlemsm,  it  is  State  and  county  money 
which  will  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  the  buildings. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Then 
the  gentleman  assures  us  they  will  not 
4  or  5  years  from  now  come  back  and  say 
they  are  sorry,  but  they  do  not  have  the 
money  and  the  Federal  Government  must 
contribute. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  the  money  is  available 
and  on  hand.  The  school  officials  are 
waiting  only  for  the  sites  to  be  made 
available.  The  reason  these  sites  are  so 
badly  needed  is  because  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  base  is  built  up  with  resi- 
dences and  businesses,  and  sites  which 
are  privately  owned  would  be  extremely 
costly.  There  is  not  money  for  both  build- 
ings and  sites  where  the  schools  are 
needed.  If  these  sites  are  not  available  it 
will  mean  going  miles  away  from  the  area 
to  acquire  sites.  This  would  require  addi- 
tional busing  for  the  children  and  longer 
hours  away  from  home. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  110  acres  seems  like  a  very  large 
tract  of  land.  Would  the  whole  110  acres 
be  needed? 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  land — 135  acres — Is 
not  all  in  one  tract.  There  are  five  trticts 
of  land,  and  there  will  be  five  different 
buildings  in  as  many  different  areas.  The 
sites  are  located  aroimd  the  perimeter  of 
the  base.  They  are  admirably  situated  for 
the  purpose  of  school  sites  in  a  congested 
area. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection.  I  think  what  they  are  trying  to 
do  is  highly  laudatory  and  will  probably 
accomplish  a  very  worthwhile  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  would  be  wrong 
with  the  Air  Force  declaring  this  land 
surplus  and  with  a  provision  in  the  bill 
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that  it  will  revert  if  it  is  not  used  for  the 
<;tated  purpose? 

Mr  SIKES.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  yield,  the  Air  Force  has  pro- 
vided me  with  letters  which  spell  out  the 
reasons  for  this.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
bear  with  me.  I  wUl  read  those  letters 

Mr  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  letters, 
dated  October  15  and  20.  from  the  Air 
Force  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary— In- 
stallaUons— Lewis    E.    Turner,    are    as 

follows: 

Depaktment  of  thk  Aib  Pokce, 
Washington.  DC,  October  15.  1969. 

Hon.  BOBEBT  L.  F.  SIKE8, 

Hotise  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D«A«  MR.  SiKEs:  Thl»  18  m  response  to 
your  request  for  the  position  ol  ^^}^ 
Force  on  the  attached  letter  from  HEW  on 
the  Okaloosa  school  site  problem. 

You  will  recall  that  when  we  met  on  this 
matter  on  September  26,  1969.  we  agreed  that 
ihe  proper  and  most  expeditious  course  to 
follow  to  assure  that  the  property  is  made 
available  to  Okaloosa  County  for  sch«)l  pur- 
poses is  to  proceed  with  action  on  H.R^  7618^ 
This  position  was  firmly  supported  by  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  basis 
that,   in   a  technical  sense,   property  U  not 
•excess"  If  Its  disposal  Is  limited  to  a  single 
recipient  or  use.  Further,  under  any  form 
of  an  "excess"  declaration  on  Department  of 
Defense  property,  the  property  must  be  of- 
fered first  to  the  other  military  sen,'lce6  be- 
lore  It  can  be  offered.  In  turn,  to  other  fed- 
eral agencies,  state  and  local  governments 
and  interested  private  parties.  There  Is  no 
-.vav    therefore,   to   assure  the  property  wUl 
not   be   claimed   In   advance   by   an   agency 
other  than  the  one  desiring  to  acquire  It 
Informally,  GSA  also  has  advised  us  that 
normally  It  will  not  accept  "conditional    ex- 
cess reports,  except  where  any  Interest  but 
one  would  hold  the  property  as  a  nuisance^ 
.iVlso   for  the  same  reasons  noted  above,  GSA 
iKrees  It  cannot  assure  the  ultimate  recipi- 
ent of  the  property  under  the  "excess"  route. 
I  have  discussed  the  attached  HEW  letter 
with  OSD  and  we  are  agreed  that  It  does  not 
change  our  previously  stated  position,  as  the 
procedure  outlined  In  the  HEW  letter  Is  con- 
ditioned  upon   "acceptance   of   a  report   of 
excess  limiting  the  availability  of  the  four 
sites        "   Therefore,  the  "excess"  route  can- 
not assure  either  that  the  property  ultimately 
will    be    cleared    for    transfer    to    Okalooea 
County  or  that.  If  It  did  eventually  clear 
the  transfer  could  be  accomplished  In  any 
reasonably  short  period  of  time. 

In  view  of  the  above  and  the  stage  of  leg- 
islative progress  on  H.R.  7618,  I  stlU  feel  (and 
OSD  agrees)  that  the  only  practical  course 
to  assure  transfer  of  property  to  Oka  oosa 
County  In  the  shortest  possible  time  Is  to 
proceed  with  action  to  obtain  Congressional 
approval  of  the  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Lewis  E.  Tubner, 
Devuty    Assistant    Secretary    (Installa- 
tions). 


by  06A  that  the  property  Is  "rorpluB  to  fed- 
eral requirements."  Aa  we  previously  dis- 
cussed, and  aa  sUted  in  our  report  to  the 
House  Armed  Servlcee  Committee  on  HJt 
7618.  technically  the  sltee  are  not  excMs. 
This  fact,  together  with  other  factors  dis- 
cussed in  my  October  16  letter,  makes  It  clear 
that  the  only  practical  course  to  assure  that 
the  property  U  transferred  to  Okaloosa 
Cotinty  for  school  purpoeea  U  to  obtain  en- 
actment of  H  Jl.  7618. 

We  have  been  advised  that  HJl.  7618  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  House  Armed  Sctv- 
ices  Committee  on  October  16.  1069.  ThU 
serves  to  confirm  our  conclusions  with  re- 
spect to  the  propriety  of  proceeding  with 
action  on  the  bill. 
Sincerely. 

Lewis  E.  Tukner, 
Deputy    AssUtant    Secretary    {Installa- 
tions). 


Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
Washington,  D.C  October  20. 1969. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  P.  Sikes, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sikes:  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
request  for  my  reaction  on  the  attached 
letter  from  OSA  concerning  land  at  Eglln 
AFB  for  Okaloosa  County  schools.  My  letter 
of  October  15.  1969,  gave  our  views  on  a  simi- 
lar letter  to  you  from  HEW. 

As  m  the  HEW  letter,  the  procedures  out- 
lined by  OSA  are  subject  to  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  declaring  the 
property  In  question  "excess"  to  military 
reqGhrements  and  the  further  determlnaUon 


I  believe  the  letters  explain  the  situa- 
tion very  clearly  and  I  hope  that  answers 
the  gentleman's  question.  While  we  de- 
lay we  are  hurting  little  children,  we 
benefit  no  one. 

The  gentleman  raised  a  point  a  mo- 
ment ago  about  acreage.  I  believe  the 
exact  amount  Is  approximately  135  acres. 
The  report  is  not  quite  clear  on  it,  but 
I  beUeve  the  correct  information  is  that 
the  five  tracts  comprise  a  total  of  135 
acres.  I  want  to  be  certain  that  all  the 
facts  are  known  on  the  case. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  There  is  a  discrep- 
ancy in  the  report  as  to  the  amoimt  of 
acreage. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
will  find  it  is  135  acres. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  hundred  thirty-flve 
acres  is  not  an  inconsequential  amount 
of  land  in  Florida  these  days,  I  would 

think.  ,^,        _ 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: Did  the  Federal  Government  buy 
this  land  orlginaUy   from  someone  in 

Florida?  ,  .„  ^  ^A 
Mr  SIKES.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
this  was  land  which  formerly  was  in  ttie 
Choctawhatchee  National  Forest.  The 
Federal  Government  acquired  it  some  50 
to  60  years  ago.  The  cost  was  approxi- 
mately $1  an  acre.  

In  1940  or  thereabouts  the  property 
was  deeded  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, then  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
for  use  as  a  military  reservation. 

While  the  land  is  valuable  land,  the 
Government  has  very  little  invested  in  it. 
The  children  who  need  schools  are  more 
important  than  the  dollar  value  and 
there  is  not  money  for  both  school  build- 
ings and  school  sites. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  fair  market 
value  of  this  land  today? 

Mr  SIKES.  I  am  unable  to  state  the 
fair   market   value,   but   it   would   run 
rather  high.  The  area  around  the  base 
has  since  its  establishment  been  built 
up  with  residences  and  businesses,  as  is 
usually   true  around  mUitary  installa- 
tions. If  it  were  placed  on  the  market 
it  would  command  a  considerable  price. 
What  we  are  trying  to  say  is  that  the 
money  is  avaUable  for  construction,  that 
toe  money  is  limited,  that  the  schools 
are   badly   needed,   and   that   everyone 
agrees  on  the  need.  We  would  Uke  to  get 
on  with  this  work.  We  feel  the  schools 
are  much  more  important  than  monetary 
return  to  the  Government  for  the  land. 
Mr   GROSS.  I  am  sure  Uiat  was  in 
part,  the  case  with  tiie  San  Jacinto  Am- 


munition Depot.  That  1*"^  was  cheap, 
too,  when  it  was  first  obtained  new 
Houston,  Tex.,  but  its  value  was  greatly 
enhanced.  Although  it  was  one  of  the 
best  ammunition  outloading  faculties  in 
the  United  States  it  was  closed  and  ap- 
parentiy  the  land  is  being  sold  for  the 
purpose  <^or  which  I  thought  t  would 
be-to  industrial  interests  In  the  area 

°'£riL°Vfair  about  this  business. 
When  the  State  of  Iowa  wants  Govern- 
ment land  It  pays  the  ffir  market  value. 
I  cannot  understand  why  the  school  dis- 
trict in  Florida  is  not  now  paying  a  fair 
market  value  for  this  land. 

I  do  not  recall,  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
contention  t,^  be  made  here  today,  that 
this  area,  this  county  in  Florida  held 
any  mass  meetings  to  keep  Eglin  Mr 
Force  Base  from  being  located  in  that 

"ri?a^  ml  toat  135^acres  of  l^d 
is  being  handed  over  to  the  county  out 

°^^aSmne-and  the  gentleman  can  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  wrong-tiiat  this  coimty 
eets  Plenty  of  impacted  school  aid  and 
has  ^me  ability  to  pay  the  fair  market 

value  for  this  land.  „^i„- 

This  land  ought  to  be  declared  surplus 
by  the  Air  Porce.  if  it  is  going  to  be 
timed  over  for  this  purpose  or  any  other 
Duroose  and  this  county  m  Florida 
?Kd  paythe  fair  market  value,  since 
ft  was  originally  Government  property 
'i^Hn^rSs  is  the  rule  that  applies  to 
practicaUy  everyone  else. 

This  question  is  raised  on  every  bUl 
involving  this  kind  of  property.  I  ob- 
Sdto  a  bill  tiiat  the  ^ntlf^ian  f  rom 
Georgia  (Mr.  Vinson)  wanted  passed,  to 
tSi  back  Government  land  to  a  school 
district  in  Georgia.  Eventually  they  paid 
the  fair  market  value  for  it. 

Mr  speaker,  until  and  unless  this  land 
is  declared  surplus  arid  a  ^al^  market 
value  placed  on  It.  I  will  have  to  object 
'^SieSore,  Mr.  Speaker  I  object  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bUl  De 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  Uie  gentieman  from  Iowa? 
There  wsis  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZED  INCREASES  IN   NPM- 
^^^  AND  ELIGIBILITY  OPOFTT- 
cmS     TO     SERVE     ON    CERTAIN 
SELECTION  BOARDS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  <H.R.  8664) 
to  authorize  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  flag  officers  who  may  serve  on  certain 
selection  boards  in  the  Navy  and  in  the 
number  of  officers  In  the  Naval  Reserve 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  who  are  eli- 
gible to  serve  on  selection  boards  con- 
sidering reserves  for  promotion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU.  as  follows: 

HJl.  8864 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

0/    Representatives    of    the    Unijed    States 

of  Arnica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 

Uon^TOl  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  U 

Tlf  t^^'^1'^  subsection  (a)(8)  to  read 
■^■■(TT 'board  to  recommend  captains  for 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  re»r  sOminX  ^ 
a  board  to  recommend  commanders  tor  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  captain,  each  constot- 
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ing  of  not  less  than  nine  offlcers  serving  In 
the  gnde  of  rtar  admiral  or  above.";    and 

(3)  adding  tbe  following  sentence  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (c) :  "Wben  a  board  con- 
vened \mder  s«bsectlon  (a)  (3)  consists  of 
more  than  nln4  members,  only  nine  offlcers 
may  act  upon  the  case  of  any  officer  desig- 
nated for  engineering  duty,  aeronautical  en- 
gineering duty,  or  special  duty;  namely,  the 
Uiree  alternate  members  of  the  same  des- 
ignation as  tht  officer  under  consideration 
(or  the  lesser  available  number  of  such 
officers)  plus  the  number  of  the  most  senior 
members  not  restricted  In  the  performance 
of  duty  necessvy  to  make  a  total  of  nine." 

Sec.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
5893 (b)  of  tltl^  10,  United  SUtes  Code.  Is 
amended  to  re^  as  follows:  "All  members 
of  each  board  must  be  serving  In  a  grade 
above  the  gradej  In  which  the  officers  that  are 
to  be  oonsldered  by  the  board  are  serving.". 

Mr.  NEDZLi  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  8664  Is 
a  bill  to  autl^orlze  an  Increase  In  the 
number  of  flaj  oCQcers  who  may  serve  on 
certain  selection  boards  in  the  Navy  and 
In  the  number  of  offlcers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  who 
are  eligible  to  serve  on  selection  boards 
considering  re$erves  for  promotion. 

Tl\l9.  bill  would  remove  the  current 
xelllQg.of  hint,  and  only  nine,  flag  offl- 
cers wlio  may  serve  on  rear  admiral  and 
captain  selection  boards.  The  Navy 
claimed  that  the  captain  and  rear  ad- 
miral boards  are  burdened  by  the  tre- 
mendous workload  Imposed  by  the  task 
of  selecting  aflmlrals  from  among  1,500 
ellglbles  and  fm  even  larger  number  of 
commanders  [eligible  for  captain — the 
latter  chore  consuming  up  to  5  or  6 
weeks.  The  N^vy  also  claimed  that  the 
legislation  wo^ild  permit  the  number  of 
board  membei-s  to  be  appropriately  In- 
creased so  as  not  only  to  ease  the  bur- 
den, but  also  to  provide  representation  of 
offlcers  with  vider  varieties  of  experi- 
ence. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  would  re- 
move the  requl  rement  that  Reserve  mem- 
bers of  inactive-duty  Reserve  promotion 
boards  be  senior  in  both  permanent  and 
temporary  grade  to  all  officers  being  con- 
sidered for  promotion.  This  would  make 
the  qualiflcatipns  for  examining  Reserve 
offlcers  equivalent  to  that  for  examining 
Regular  offlcens. 

Because  thfe  would  make  more  effl- 
clent  use  of  manpower,  the  committee 
unanimously  recommends  enactment  of 
this  bill.  I  ur^  your  support. 

The  bill  wap  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tjhlrd  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  anid  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  wa*  laid  on  the  table. 


REMOVING  RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE 
GRADES  C*"  THE  DIRECTOR  AND 
ASSISTANT^  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 
MARINE  C0RPS  BAND 


The  Clerk 
to  remove  the 
of  the  directoi 
the  Marine  Coi  ps 

There  being 
read  the  bill 


cjalled  the  bill  (H.R.  9564) 
restrictions  on  the  grades 
and  assistant  directors  of 

Band, 
no  objection,  the  Clerk 
follows : 


M 


Be  it  enactei 
of  Representati  les 
America  in  Conir 
6222(d)    of  tltl( 
amended  by 


H.R.  9564 

by   the  Senate  and  House 

of  the  United  States  of 

ress  assembled.  That  section 

10.  United  States  Code,  Is 

striking  out  the  words  "However, 


the  grade  of  the  director  may  not  be  higher 
than  lieutenant  colonel  and  the  grades  of 
the  assistant  directors  may  not  be  higher 
than  captain." 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  9564  Is 
a  bill  to  remove  the  restrictions  on  the 
grades  of  the  director  and  assistant  di- 
rectors of  the  Marine  Corps  Band. 

The  ranks  of  the  director  and  the  as- 
sistant directors  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Band  are  the  only  ones  established  by 
statute.  At  the  present  time,  the  director 
may  be  a  lieuteneuit  colonel  and  the  two 
assistant  directors  may  hold  a  rank  no 
higher  than  captain. 

This  bill  would  remove  the  statutory 
restrictions.  It  is  envisioned  that  the  di- 
rector would  be  promoted  to  a  colonel  and 
the  assistant  directors  to  the  rank  of 
major. 

It  seems  only  fitting  that  there  should 
be  no  statute  limiting  the  rank  of  director 
and  assistant  director  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Band  to  a  specific  grade  when  the 
other  military  services  have  no  such  re- 
strictions. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  RETIRED  OFFICERS 
OP  THE  U.S.  NAVY  TO  COMMAND 
THE  U.S.S.  "CONSTITUTION"  (IX- 
21) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  8662) 
to  authorize  command  of  the  U.S.S.  Con- 
stitution (IX-21)  by  retired  officers  of 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  8662 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  authorized  to  order 
to  active  duty  a  retired  officer  of  the  United 
States  Navy  for  the  purpose  of  commanding 
the  United  States  ship  Constitution  (IX-21) . 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8662 
is  a  bill  to  authorize  command  of  the 
U.S.S.  Constitution — IX-21 — by  retired 
officers  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

This  legislation  would  allow  a  retired 
Navy  officer  to  command  the  U.S.S.  Con- 
stitution. This  ship  is  a  historic  naval 
vessel  maintained  "in-commission,  tictive 
status,"  and  is  permanently  berthed  at 
the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard.  The  respon- 
sibilities of  the  commanding  officer,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  command  functions, 
embrace  those  usually  associated  with 
the  positions  of  a  museimi  director  and 
curator.  So  that  the  ship  may  be  fully 
developed  as  an  extraordinary  historical 
exhibit,  the  Navy  believed  that  its  com- 
manding officer  should  be  mature,  pos- 
sess an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  ship 
and  the  naval  period  which  she  repre- 
sents, and  be  able  to  remain  associated 
with  the  ship  for  longer  periods  than 
the  normal  tour  of  duty.  The  Navy  also 
believed  that  a  carefully  selected  retired 
officer  of  the  U.S.  Navy  would  most  sat- 
isfactorily fulfill  these  qualifications. 

However,  10  U.S.C.  5955  prohibits  a 
retired  offlcer  of  the  Navy  from  com- 


mand. While  this  is  the  first  time  such  a 
bill  has  been  presented,  the  members  of 
the  committee  believe  that  this  situation 
is  so  unique  that  it  will  not  create  a 
precedent  for  other  retired  offlcers  to  as- 
sume command  of  a  ship,  and  imani- 
mously  recommend  its  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ADJUSTING  THE  DATE  OF  RANK  OP 
COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  OP 
THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  10317) 
to  adjust  the  date  of  rsmk  of  commis- 
sioned offlcers  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10317 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  6769  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (d). 

( 2 )  Chapter  535  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  adding  the  following  new  section: 

"§  5509.  Date  of  rank:  commissioned  offlcers 
of  the  Marine  Corps 
"The  President  may,  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  the  Marine  Corps,  adjust  the 
dates  of  rank  of  commissioned  offlcers  of  the 
Marine  Corps." 

(b)  Inserting  the  following  new  item  In 
the  analysis  thereof. 

"5509.  Date  of  rank:  commissioned  offlcers  of 
the  Marine  Corps." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  section  5769  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"  ■  ( 1 )  By  striking  out  "Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (d),  each"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  "Each" 
in  place  thereof. 

"  '  (2 )   By  striking  out  subsection  (d) . 

"  '  Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  are  effective  on  January  1,  1959."  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  10317  is 
a  bill  to  adjust  the  date  of  rank  of  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent, in  •  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
the  service,  to  adjust  the  date  of  rank 
of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  delete  the 
provisions  of  law  under  which  an  offlcer 
promoted  to  the  grade  of  major  general 
in  the  Marine  Corps  is  assigned  the  date 
of  rank  held  by  him  in  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general  unless  such  date  of 
rank  would  make  him  senior  to  any  other 
major  general,  thus  allowing  the  Marine 
Corps  to  assign  dates  of  rank  to  major 
generals  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force. 

When  Army  and  Air  Force  officers  are 
promoted  to  major  general — approxi- 
mately 3  years  after  promotion  to  briga- 
dier general — they  are  assigned  an  arbi- 
trary date  of  rank  in  that  grade  im- 
mediately junior  to  the  jimior  rear  ad- 
miral— upper    half — in    the    Navy,    but 
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senior    to    the    senior    rear    admiral- 
lower  half.  ,        ,    .„ 
The  assignment  of  dates  of  rank  to 
Army  and  Air  Force  major  generals  m 
this  manner  goes  back  to  an  interseryice 
agreement  some  18  years  ago.  The  Ma- 
rine  Corps   was   not   included   m   this 
agreement  since,  by  law.  the  dates  of 
rank  of  their  major  generals  were  firmly 
established.  As  a  result.  Army  and  Air 
Force  offlcers  promoted  to  major  general 
receive  a  date  of  rank  which  makes  them 
senior  to  Marine  Corps  major  generals 
We  have  amended  the  bill  to  correct 
a  technical  error  and  to  limit  the  ad- 
justment of  the  date  of  rank  to  ttiose 
officers  currently  serving  on  active  duty. 
I  strongly  urge  your  support  for  this 

measure.  ^  „, 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

PERMITTING  NAVAL  FLIGHT  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  ELIGIBLE  TO  COM- 
MAND CERTAIN  NAVAL  ACTIVI- 
TIES  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  11548) 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  naval  fiight  offlcers  to  be  eligible 
to  command  certain  naval  activities  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  oierK 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  11548 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    ^J'^^t^^l''^^?^  °i 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  10, 

United  States  Code.  U  amended  as  follows: 

(1)   Section  5942  is  amended  to  read  as  f 01- 

(a)  To  be  eligible  to  conmiand  an  aircraft 
carrier  or  an  aircraft  tender,  an  offlcer  must 
be  an  offlcer  in  the  line  of  the  Navy  who  Is 
designated  as  a  naval  aviator  or  naval  flight 
offlcer  and  who  Is  otherwise  quaUfled. 

(b)  To  be  eligible  to  command  a  naval  avi- 
ation school,  a  naval  air  station,  or  a  naval 
aviation  unit  organized  for  flight  tactical  pur- 
noses  an  offlcer  must  be  an  offlcer  in  the  line 
of  the  Navy  designated  as  a  naval  aviator  or 
naval  flight  offlcer. 

(c)  To  be  eligible  to  command  a  Marine 
Corps  aviation  school,  a  Marine  Corps  air 
station,  or  a  Marine  Corps  aviation  unit  or- 
ganlzed  for  flight  tactical  purposes,  an  offlcer 
must  be  an  offlcer  of  the  Marine  Corps  desig- 
nated as  a  naval  aviator  or  naval  flight  offl- 

(2)   Section  6042  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  6024.  Aviation  designations:  naval  flight 
offlcer 
"Any  offlcer  of  the  naval  service  may  be 
designated  a  naval  flight  offlcer  if  be  has  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  course  prescribed  for 
naval  flight  offlcers."  ,    . 

(3)   The  analysis  of  chapter  555  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  foUowing  item: 
"6024.  Aviation  designations:  naval  aviation 

observer." 
and  inserting  the  following  Item  In  place 
thereof : 

"6024.  Aviation  designations:  naval  flight  of- 
flcer." 
Mr  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er HR  11548  is  a  bill  to  amend  Utle  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  naval 
flight  offlcers  to  be  eligible  to  command 
certain  naval  aviation  activities  and  tor 
other  purposes. 


This  bill  would  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  10  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
naval  flight  offlcers,  in  addition  to  desig- 
nated naval  aviators,  to  be  eUgible  for 
command  of  naval  aviation  schools,  na- 
val air  stations,  or  naval  aviation  units 
organized  for  flight  tactical  purposes  It 
would  also  provide  eligibility  for  simUar 
Marine  Corps  command  by  naval  flight 
offlcers  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Command  of  aviation  units  is  now  de- 
nied to  naval  flight  offlcers  by  10  U.S.C. 
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with  the  rapid  advances  in  technology, 
the  naval  flight  offlcer  has  assumed  an 
ever-increasing  role  In  the  modem  Navy. 
The  numbers  and  increasing  complexity 
of  our  current  airborne  weapons  systems 
have  engendered  a  continuous  need  for 
the  services  of  the  specially  trained  na- 
val flight  offlcers.  ,,„„^„„ 

These  young  offlcers  seek  challenging 
assignments  at  all  levels  of  their  careers, 
promotional  opportunities  commensurate 
with  their  capabilities  and  performance 
opportunity  for  command  assignments 
and  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  compete 
for  selection  to  flag  rank.  This  bill  would 
enhance  those  opportunities  which  they 

This  legislation  is  urgently  needed 
this  year.  When  the  naval  flight  offlcer 
program  was  established  in  1964,  certam 
offlcers  from  the  earlier  naval  aviation 
observer  program  were  given  the  new 
designation  in  order  to  provide  the  re- 
quired depth  of  experience  to  the  naval 
flight  offlcer  community. 

These  restricted  aviation  offlcers  of  tne 
line  are  now  approaching  the  rank  of 
commander,  and  should  be  eligible  to 
compete  for  aviation  command  in  order 
to  provide  an  orderly  career  advance- 
ment pattern. 

I  feel  this  Is  one  of  the  most  vital  pieces 
of  persormel  legislation  that  we  are  un- 
dertaking this  year  and.  since  it  can  be 
achieved  without  increased  cost,  I 
strongly  urge  your  support  of  it. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
Honorable  Carleton  King,  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  intro- 
duced a  companion  biU  which  is  identi- 
cal to  H.R.  11548  because  he  wanted  to 
emphasize  the  serious  morale  problem  in 
existence  at  the  present  time  and  to  take 
steps  to  correct  this  problem. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


"(A)  during  one  calendar  month;  48 
hours;  however,  hours  served  underway  in 
excess  of  48  as  a  member  of  a  submarine 
operational  command  staff  during  any  of  the 
immediately  preceding  five  calendar  month* 
and  not  already  used  to  qualify  for  Incen- 
tive nay  may  be  applied  to  satisfy  the  under- 
wIJtUnT  requirements    for    the    current 

month."  , 

With  the  following  conunittee  amend- 
ments: 

on  page  1,  line  5, '  "(a) '  should  be  changed 
to  '  "  ( A)  •.  on  page  2,  line  2,  'month'  should 
be  changed  to  'month;"  '. 


The    committee    amendments     were 

agreed  to.  ,  . 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


SUBMARINE  OPERATIONAL 
COMMAND  STAFFS 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  82) 
to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
to  modify  requirements  necessary  to 
establish  entitlement  to  incentive  pay  for 
members  of  submarine  operational  com- 
mand staffs  serving  on  submarines  dur- 
ing tmderway  operations.  ,,1^...^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ciers 
read  the  biU,  as  follows: 

HJl.  82 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  ^""^d  ^ff"  °^ 
America  in  Congress  «"^^  tf;,^l!^° 
301(a)  (2)  (A)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


FAVORING  ACTIVE  PARTICIPATION 
BY  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  IN  THE 
NINTH  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
GRESS ON  HIGH  SPEED  PHOTOG- 
RAPHY 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  178)  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  on  participation  in  the 
Ninth  International  Congress  on  High 
Speed  Photography,  to  be  held  m  Den- 
ver. Colo.,  in  August  1970. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Sen- 
ate concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con  Res. 
12)  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the  House 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 

fomia?  ..  „ 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  this  is  an  Identical  concurrent 
resolution  to  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 178.  ^,  .„ 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 

yield,  it  is  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection.         ^.    ^.       .„ 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  joint  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: „       ,„ 
S.  Con.  Res-   12 
Whereas    high-speed    photographic    tech- 
nlques  can  magnify  the  time  scale  of  sclen- 
tlflo  phenomena  revealing  parameters  for  re- 
search, engineering,  and  testing  that  are  ex- 
tremely important  to  every  nation,  and 

^ere^^he  First  and  Fifth  IntemaUonal 
Congresses  on  High  Speed  Photography  were 
held  m   the  United   States  of   America,   as 
oSanl^  and  conducted  by  the  Society  of 
MluonPlcture and  Television  Engineers;  and 
Whereas  the  Fifth  I^tenmUonal  Congress 
on   High    Speed    Photography    in    I960    was 
suDDorted  by  the  Federal   Government,   a* 
^S^Sm'the  S.  con.  Res.  ^^m  1959:  and 
Whereas  other  meetings  were  held  in  Parts. 
London.   Cologne,  The  Hague,   Z^\"f 
Stockholm,  and  in  each  Instance  the«.  meet- 
ing have  received  the  recognition  and  the 
sulport  of  the  governments  of  the  respective 
host  coimtriee;  and 

Whereas  with  each  meeting  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  High  Speed  Photography 
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has  grown  in  pfestlge  and  stature,  and  at- 
tracts more  countries  In  a  continuing  growth 
pattern:  and 

Wbereaa  the  Importance  of  high-speed 
photography  la  Peflected  in  nearly  all  of  the 
physical  sciences,  Including  medical,  biologi- 
cal, space,  and  many  other  fields;  and 

Whereas  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture  and 
Television  Englnieers  la  once  again  sponsor- 
ing the  International  Congress  on  High 
Speed  Photograijhy  in  E>enver,  Colorado,  in 
August  1970  and  Is  desirous  of  representing 
the  United  States  of  America  as  the  host 
eoimtry  In  the  tieet  poestble  light;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  Is  fxUly  appreciative 
of  the  Unportanee  of  assuring  this  interna- 
tional scientific  meeting  Is  conducted  In  a 
manner  which  wfll  bring  credit  and  enhance 
prestige  to  the  T7nlted  States  of  America; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  belief  of  the  Congress 
that — 

( 1 )  the  democsBtlc  environment  of  the  free 
world  is  the  ^est  environment  for  the 
achievement  In  science;   and 

(2)  scientists  and  engineers  have  special 
advantages  and  opportunities  to  assist  In 
achieving  international  understanding  since 
the  laws  and  concepts  of  science  cross  all 
national  and  Idecloglcal  boundaries;  and 

(3)  iUgh-speed  photography  la  a  universal 
tool  la~aclence.  tmportant  to  nearly  all  sci- 
ences Internationally,  and  the  International 
Congress  on  High  Speed  Photography  Is  an 
excellent  means  of  disseminating  the  ad- 
vances In  technology:  and 

Whereas  the  Oongress  Is  Interested  In  (1) 
promoting  International  understanding  and 
good  will;  (3)  enhancing  the  excellence  of 
American  science,  both  basic  and  applied; 
and  (3)  furtberlQg  international  cooperation 
In  science  and  technology  by  creating  the 
necessary  cllmatq  for  effective  Interchange  of 
Ideas:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  tht  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives conc^irring ) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  all  Interested  agencies 
of  the  Federal  (Jovemment  should  partici- 
pate actively  to  the  greatest  practicable  ex- 
tent in  the  Nlntll  International  Congress  on 
High  Speed  Photography  to  be  held  In  Den- 
ver. Colorado,  la  August  1970.  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture 
and  Television  Eiiglneers. 

The  Senate  cdncurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  rfeconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  concurrent  resolution 
<H.  Con.  Res.  lt8'  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKEH.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  PUR- 
CHASE OF  CALIFORNIA  TABLE 
GRAPES 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  my  bill,  which  Is  cospon- 
sored  by  10  of  my  colleagues,  to  forbid 
the  Departmeni  of  Defense  from  pur- 
chasing Califortiia  table  grapes. 

Since  1965.  the  United  Farm  Workers 
of  California  hiave  been  attempting  to 
obtain  recognition  for  collective  bargain- 
ing purposes.  Ttils  effort  has  been  sup- 
ported by  a  national  boycott  of  Cali- 
fornia table  grapes. 

In  1965,  the  Defense  Department  was 
the  17th  largest;  purchaser  of  California 
table  grapes;  irj  1968,  it  was  the  third 
largest  purchase!:. 

Last  Februarv  I  formally  called  upon 
the  Secretary  ofl  Defense  to  cease  buying 
California  table  grapes.  This  should  be 
merely  an  administrative  matter:  no  leg- 
islation should  Pe  necessary.  But,  since 


the  Defense  Department  insists  upon 
purchasing  the  grapes,  legislation  Is 
necessary. 

By  purchasing  California  grapes,  the 
Defense  Department,  an  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Oovemment,  Is  lending  its  power  to 
efforts  by  the  grape  growers  to  break  the 
strike. 

The  Defense  Department  has  con- 
tinued to  Increase  its  purchase  of  Cali- 
fornia grapes.  In  fiscal  year  1966,  the  De- 
partment bought  7.5  million  pmunds.  In 
fiscal  year  1969  it  purchased  10.42  mil- 
lion pounds.  The  cost  increased  from 
$1.04  million  in  fiscal  year  1966  to  $1.7 
million  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

There  has  also  been  a  large  Increase 
in  grape  shipments  to  Vietnam.  In  fiscal 
year  1967,  468,000  poimds  were  shipped 
to  Vietnam.  In  fiscal  year  1969,  the 
amount  of  grapes  shipped  to  Vietnam  in- 
creased to  2.1  million  pounds.  However, 
at  the  same  time,  troop  strength  in  Viet- 
nam rose  from  392,000  to  539,000  men. 
The  troop  figure  increase  is  about  one- 
third  higher  in  1969  than  in  1967,  but 
the  grape  shipment  Increase,  for  the 
same  period  of  time,  is  about  five  times 
higher. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Eigain  urge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Etefense  to  discontinue  buying 
California  table  grapes  as  long  as  the  na- 
tional boycott  is  in  progress  and  until  the 
strike  is  settled.  And  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  as  well  as  the 
amendment  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
which  I  intend  to  offer  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriations  bill  is 
brought  to  the  fioor  of  the  House. 

The  following  Members  of  the  House 
are  cosponsoring  the  bill:  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Burton  of 
California,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Conters, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Farb- 
STEiN.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roybal,  and 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 


THE  PURCHASE  OF  GRAPES  BY  THE 
DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  AS  COM- 
PARED TO  THE  MAYOR'S  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks..) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice  in 
the  paper  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  William  Fitts  Ryan)  had  en- 
dorsed the  candidacy — I  do  not  know 
what  party  he  is  running  on.  certainly 
not  Democratic  or  Republican — Mr. 
Lindsay  for  mayor.  I  would  have  thought 
he  could  not  have  gotten  elected  unless 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  was  up 
there  helping  him  today.  But,  appar- 
ently, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
iMr.  Ryan)  chose  grapes  above  Lindsay 
and  I  think  that  is  a  proper  priority.  I 
think  even  one  grape  would  be  better 
than  Lindsay. 


BANNING  THE  USE  OF  DDT 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OBETy.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago 
the  Secretary  of  House  Education  and 
Welfare  banned  the  use  of  cyclamates 


because  scientific  tests  revealed  the  pres- 
ence of  malignant  tumors  in  laboratory 
animals  exposed  to  strong  dose  levels  of 
cyclamates. 

Today  20  Members  of  Congress  have 
Joined  me  in  asking  President  Nixon  to 
issue  an  Executive  order  or  directive 
banning  the  use  of  DDT  for  the  same 
reasons. 

First.  As  far  back  as  1947  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  found  in- 
creased incidences  of  liver  tumors  in 
rats  which  were  fed  DDT. 

Second.  On  May  1  of  this  year  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  reported  that 
DDT  added  to  the  diet  of  mice  quad- 
rupled the  frequency  of  tumors  of  the 
liver,  lungs,  and  Ijrmphoid  organs. 

Third.  Hungarian  scientists  reported 
similar  findings  concerning  the  rela- 
tionship of  DDT  and  the  development  of 
tumors  and  leukemia. 

Fourth.  A  recent  university  of  Miami 
medical  school  study  revealed  that  the 
bodies  of  persons  who  died  of  cancer 
contained  more  than  twice  the  DDT  con- 
centration as  persons  who  died  of  acci- 
dentcJ  causes. 

Fifth.  We  know  the  DDT  concentra- 
tion in  mother's  milk  has  been  found 
to  be  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the 
concentration  permitted  in  cow's  milk 
sold  for  public  consumption. 

Czechoslovakia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark 
no  longer  allow  the  use  of  DDT.  The  ad- 
ministration banned  cyclamates  because 
evidence  was  present  that  they  might 
cause  cancer.  We  are  asking  that  except 
in  emergency  situations,  DDT  be  banned 
for  the  same  reasons. 

The  letter  follows : 

November  3.  1969. 
The  Pmsident, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ma.  President:  On  April  21,  1969,  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary  Robert 
Pinch  declared  that  "the  health  at  our  citi- 
zens Is  properly  and  first  concern  of  this 
Department."  Citing  his  "Increasingly  con- 
cerned" attitude  toward  pesticide  pollution, 
the  Secretary  said,  "it  16  time  to  question  the 
continued  xise  of  persistent  pesticides  from 
our  environment.  .  .  ."  At  that  time  he  ap- 
pointed a  Commission  on  Pesticides  to  study 
"environmental  pollution  and  Its  consequent 
risks  to  the  health  of  our  citizens."  This 
Commission  was  to  make  a  report  and  sub- 
mit suggestions  for  action  within  six  months. 

Last  week  concern  for  the  health  of  our 
citizens  prompted  Secretary  Pinch  to  an- 
nounce that  cyclamates  would  henceforth  be 
removed  from  the  Ust  of  substances  gen- 
erally recognized  as  safe  for  use  In  foods. 
The  Secretary's  action  was  In  response  to 
findings  that  "the  presence  of  maUgnant 
bladded  tumors  (were  found  In  laboratory 
animals)  after  these  animals  had  been  sub- 
jected to  strong  doee  levels  of  cyclamates  for 
long  periods." 

We  believe  recent  evidence  makes  It  clear 
that  persistent  pesticides,  Including  DDT, 
are  as  potentially  damaging  to  human  health 
as  cyclamates.  In  Ught  of  Secretary  Pinch's 
action  last  week  and  recognizing  the  fact 
that  his  Commission  on  Pesticides  has  not 
publicly  come  forth  with  any  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  we  hereby  urge  you  to  ban  the 
use  of  DDT  except  In  cases  where  It  may 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety. 

Available  scientific  findings  certainly  sug- 
geet  that  DDT  may  have  canoer-caualng 
p>otentlal,  and  Is.  therefore,  a  potential  risk 
to  the  public  health.  Some  of  these  findings 
Inclixle  the  following: 
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1  An  far  back  as  1947  a  study  by  the  Food 
«nJi  W^A^tolnlstraUon  showed  that  when 
^"^  fTTrlts  there  was  an  lncr««ed 

n^^r^r's^Sls  recently  exan^^ 

Xl£-See-^£^^^ 

tbelr   diets.   They   found   that  28%    <»   ™' 

^«  wtmig  DDT  developed  t^«^^^ 

■nrrr  mice    but  only  2.5%  of  the  Others. 

^-3£^'^c^£rrum°o?«e--  -  - 

strX^?^c^  ^^  at  the  high  dose  levels 

?rry\rrn^^  ra^H^ 

Xh^^aU^.^srfS  ^^nc^^  -against 

""jTs'^udles  done  at  the  University  of  Ml- 
ai^  school  of  Medicine,  It  was  f^nd  ^ 
thT  human  vlctUna  of  cancer  had  more  than 
wtc^^uch  DDT  in  their  fat  as  did  vlcttos 
^  wcWental  death.  We  do  not  knowlf  the 
mc^d  amount  of  pesticides  caused  the 
cSTof  these  victims,  or  If  there  was  any 
reTaUoi^hlp  between  the  t^o  but  tWs  Is 
something  which  can  be  Ignored  only  at  our 

°T 'Marchers  at  the  University  of  Wls- 
conBlH^oi  otber  places,  have  foundm- 
^catlons  that  pesticides  are  a  genetic  bs^wd 
to  maT  capable  of  producing  mutations^ 
^d  m'  one^^lentlst  at  the  University  of 
^momla  recently  stated:  "No  respons^le 
Sr«>M  could  now  get  up  here  and  say  that 
thU  constant  nibbling  at  our  steroids  {sez 
ho^^n^s)  is  without  any  physiological  ef- 
fect. It  would  be  irresponsible. 

6.  we  know  that  DDT  Is  P^  ^'^  .^  *^« 
hTunan  fetus  via  the  mother's  placenta.  We 
k^  to^.  that  the  situation  has  become  so 
ser?^!^  tbat  the  DOT  concentration  In  moth- 
ers' ^1^  b«  I'een  found  to  be  mo/e  J^ 
twice  as  (treat  as  the  concentration  permitted 
m^^K  Which  is  sold  for  public  con- 

'T^h^lovakla.  Sweden  and  Denmark  no 
longer  allow  the  use  of  DDT.  Arizona  CaU- 
iornU  and  Michigan  have  banned  Its  use. 
we  be  leve  It  Is  time  that  DDT  be  banned  In 
every  state,  consistent  with  measures  whch 
ma^be  needed  to  protect  the  pubUc  health 

^''icSa  number  of  government  agencies 
deal  with  DDT-lncludlng  the  Department  of 
A^  culture.  Which  registers  It  for  use,  the 
plod  and  Drug  Administration  which  sets 
ToTeran^  leveJ  for  food,  the  Interior  De- 
partment. Which  conducts  T^HTCb  on  the 
hazards  It  has  to  fish  and  wUdllfe.  and  the 
Public  Health  Service,  which  does  research 
on  the  hazards  associated  with  the  use  of 
pestlcldes-lt  would  be  difficult  for  Just  one 
airencv  to  act  on  thU  matter. 

Therefore,  we  strongly  urge  that  you  Is- 
sue an  executive  order  or  directive  banning 
the  vise  of  DDT  except  In  Instances  where 
It  is  absolutely  required,  and  that  all  gov- 
ernment agencies  take   whatever   action   Is 
required  to  fulflU  the  Intent  of  this  order. 
Sincerely  yours, 
David  R.  Obey,  Marvin  Each,  Daniel  But- 
ton  Joseph  Kaxth,  Arnold  Olsen,  Don 
Edwards,     Clarence     Long,     Jonathan 
Bingham,  WllUam  Clay,  Thomas  Rees, 
George    Brown,    Jr.,    Jerome    Waldle, 
James  Kee,  Edward  Koch,  Richard  Mc- 
Carthy, Abner  Mlkva,  Banjamln  Ros- 
enthal  James  Scheuer.  Leonard  Parb- 
steln,   Bertram   Podell.   William   Bar- 
rett. Members  of  Congress. 


CBW  AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
(Mr.  DELLENBACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  as  chairman  of  an  informal 
study  group  to  announce  completion  oi 
an  intensive  examination  of  the  strategic 
and  tactical  impUcatlons  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.  A  study  of  this  length 
cannot  exhaust  all  the  impUcations  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare,  but  the 
sponsors  of  the  study  group  paper,  along 
with  12  other  Members  of  Congress  who 
have   become   aasociated  with  this  ex- 
amination, believe  the  document  con- 
Uins  perspectives  and  recommendations 
worthy  of  consideration  by  this  Congress 
and  the  administration. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  cite  three 
other  Members  who  joined  witJti  me  as 
sponsors  of  this  study  group  They  are 
Charles  A.  Mosher  of  Ohio,  Howard  W. 
RoBisoN  of  New  York,  and  Fred  Schwen- 
GEL  of  Iowa. 

The  following  Members  of  Congress 
have  joined  the  study  group  in  encourag- 
ing through  the  release  of  this  iwper,  a 
reexamination  of  the  strategic  and  tacti- 
cal purposes  served  by  chemical  and  bio- 
logical   weapons:    Marvin    L.    Esch    of 
Michigan,  Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen  of 
New  Jersey,  Gilbert  Gude  of  Maryland, 
Prank  Horton  of  New  York.  Paul  Mc- 
Closkey  of  California,  Joseph  M.  Mc- 
DADE  of  Pennsylvania.  F.  Bradford  Morse 
of  Massachusetts,  Ogden  R.  Reid  of  New 
York  Philip  E.  Ruppe  of  Michigan.  Her- 
man't.    ScHNEEBELi    of    Pennsylvania. 
Robert  T.   Stafford   of   Vermont,   and 
Charles  W.  Whalen.  Jr.  of  Ohio. 
CBW  AND  National  SECuarnr 

INTRODUCTION 

The  recent  concern  about  safety  proce- 
dures in  the  handling  of  chemical  and  blo- 
loKlcal  weapons  has  caused  us  to  re-examine 
the  purposes  lor  which  we  have  these  weap- 
ons Our  effort  has  necessarily  Involved 
analysU  of  the  avantages  and  disadvantages 
of  CBW  in  each  of  the  situations  our  coun- 
try faces  or  might  face.  Accordingly,  we  have 
considered  chemicals  and  biologies  as  de- 
terrents to  aU-out  war  and  as  tactical  weap- 
ons m  limited  wars.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
the  Judgment  of  the  Congress  concerning 
the  future  of  these  weapons  must  be  based 
on  this  kind  of  analysis. 

We  need  to  determine  whether  these  weap- 
ons are  valuable  additions  to  our  already  Im- 
nresslve  arsenal  of  conventional  and  nuclear 
weapons.  It  Is  not  Justifiable  to  continue  de- 
veloping, producing  and  testing  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  simply  because  we 
can  develop  safe  testing  and  storage  proce- 
dures for  them.  Also,  we  cannot  logically  ac- 
cept the  rationale  that  we  need  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  simply  because  some 
other  country  Is  engaged  In  CBW  production. 
Similarly,  It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  they 
enhance  "flexlblUty":  one  must  analyze  their 
specific  advantages.  Only  weapons  which  add 
a  positive  measure  to  our  overall  national 
security  deserve  support. 

As  a  result  of  our  Inquiry,  we  question 
whether  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
add  significantly  to  our  security.  The  risks 
we  run  by  using  and  maintaining  secret 
stockpiles  seem  to  outweigh  the  dubious 
advantages  offered  by  these  weapons. 

On  this  page  and  the  next  Pafe-  we  will 
present  a  few  of  our  concerns,  highlighting 


rationales  which  are  elaborated  In  the  main 
body  of  the  paper.  Here  we  wlU  also  offer 
some  recommendations. 

As  deterrents  to  all-out  war,  chemical 
weapons  are  neither  more  cost-effective  nor 
certain  than  our  nuclear  deterrent.  Biolo- 
gical weapons  are  doubly  uncertain  as  mass 
killers  On  the  one  hand,  their  effectiveness 
can  be  blunted  by  extreme  weather  condi- 
tions or  unpredictable  biological  reactions. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  successful  attack  by  us 
could  initiate  an  epidemic  that  might  spread 
to  infect  our  own  population.  When  a  weap- 
on is  potentlaUy  dangerous  to  both  the  at- 
tacker and  the  attacked,  retaliatory  threats 
lack  sufficient  credibility. 

Although  many  have  accepted  the  notion 
that  CB  weaponry  Is  humane,  we  are  dubious. 
Many  of  these  weapons  are  naturally  Inhu- 
mane, while  others  which  could  theoretlcaUy 
be  used  to  reduce  war  deaths  have  actuaDy 
been  used  to  Increase  them.  Contrary  to  the 
assumption  that  weapons  which  have  been 
secretly  developed  and  tested  lor  years  wUl 
perform  effectively  In  the  field,  many  of  them 
have  not  significantly  improved  our  military 
position  and  many  more  cause  severe  ecolo- 
gical damage  which  may  make  them  less  ac- 
ceptable than  conventional  weapons. 

We  suspect  that  virtually  all  CBW  is  high- 
ly escalatory  In  limited  war.  When  we  fight 
limited  confilcts  to  avoid  all-out  war,  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons  may  push  us 
toward  total  war.  When  we  are  willing  to 
escalate,  chemicals  and  biologies  are  very 
likely  at  least  as  escalatory  as  tactical  nuclear 

devices.  ^i,«t 

Finally,  we  find  that  in  the  field  of  CBW 
there  appear  to  be  unique  opportunities  to 
disarm  voluntarily  or  on  a  negotiated  basis. 
There  Is  genuine  international  Interest  in 
reaching  a  negotiated  settlement  on  CBW, 
yet  It  is  doubtful  that  the  elimination  of 
our  chemical  and  biological  stockpiles  would 
result  in  significant  military  loss. 

We  are  cognizant  of  the  dangers  associated 
either  with  using  these  weapons  or  secretly 
continuing  to  produce  and  stockpile  them. 
There  are  already  indications  that  our  use  of 
chemicals    causes    serious    and    permanent 
damage.  Yet,  even  this  damage  is  small  when 
compared  to  the  unpredictable  misery  that 
a  fuU-scale  biological  attack  might  initiate 
or  the  total  war  that  a  chemical  attack  might 
provoke  during  a  limited  conflict.  By  possess- 
ing these  weapons  we  Increase  the  likelihood 
of  use.  In  addition,  we  risk  an  international 
incident  when  an  unexplained  epidemic  pro- 
vokes charges  of  a  secret  biological  attack. 
Finally,  these  uncertain  weapons  have  a  de- 
stabilizing effect  on  relations  between  adver- 
saries because  they  make  rational  calcula- 
tions difficult. 

Because  the  logic  of  this  paper  suggests 
that  the  disadvantages  of  CBW  outweigh 
their  marginal  advantages  and  because  It 
takes  into  account  both  the  evils  and  the  al- 
leged benefits  of  CB  weaponry,  we  recom- 
mend careful  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing actions: 

(1)  Eliminating  all  stockpiles  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons.  Including  any  low- 
level  chemicals  designed  for  military  use. 
This  does  not  Include  riot  control  agents 
xised  for  crowd  control  In  the  U.S. 

(2)  Publicizing  the  results  of  future  re- 
search In  the  field  of  CBW. 

(3)  Encouraging  International  agreement 
on  the  prohibition  of  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal production  and  usage. 

(4)  Ratification  by  the  U.S.  of  the  1928 
Geneva  Protocol. 

(5)  Declaring  tnat  the  United  States  will 
not  use  such  weapons  but  wiU  respond  to 
their  use  by  adversaries  with  appropriate 
conventional  or  nuclear  force. 


I.   THE   WEAPONS 

The  term  "Chemical  and  Biological  War- 
fare" Is  a  misleading  one.  It  is  not  a  form  of 
warfare    but    rather    a    conglomeration    of 
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weapooB  which  miat  be  Incorporated  Into 
the  military  stratefles  and  doctrines  which 
have  already  been;  developed  to  maintain 
ovir  defenae  postiirfc  The  sweep  of  the  phrase 
masks  the  dlversitj  of  ovir  silent  arsenal. 

The  pvirpoee  of  clUs  study  Is  to  outline  the 
role  that  chemical  and  biological  agents 
could  play  in  our  overall  defense  strategy. 
Where  possible,  we  have  attempted  to  evalu- 
ate the  merits  of  the  systems  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  those  weapons  already  In  use.  We  also 
consider  briefly  th^  possibility  of  a  negoti- 
ated agreement  on  the  production  of  chemi- 
cal and  biological  a^ntk. 

It  Is  Important  that  chemical  and  bio- 
logical agents  be  constantly  regarded  as 
alternative  weapon  systems.  If  objective 
evaluation  Indicate*  that  they  do  not  prove 
better  than  presenjt  armaments,  there  can 
be  no  Justification  for  adding  them  to  our 
arsenal.  Different  cjlterla  are  unsatisfactory. 
Maintaining  the  prjmacy  of  flexibility  Is  an 
Imprecise  position.  If  two  weapons  are  of 
unequal  value,  certainly  only  the  better  one 
should  be  deployed^  If  they  are  equal.  Joint 
deployment  18  unnecessarily  wasteful. 

Arguing  that  thie  U.S.  must  develop  a 
weapon  because  anjadversary  Is  doing  so  Is 
not  logically  adeqi^ate;  it  is  a  rationaliza- 
tion of  advocates.  Keeping  up  with  the 
Jonesee  !»-  weapona  development  is  xiseful 
only  when  our  owi  security  requires  that 
enemy  systems  be  duplicated.  This  reason- 
ing was  relevant  ^urlng  the  recent  ABM 
debate.  We  did  not  i>eed  an  ABM  because  the 
Soviets  had  one.  Wie  needed  It  only  if  our 
deterrent  force  wo^ld  be  vulnerable  with- 
out it.  Likewise.  American  stockpiles  of  CBW 
are  not  Justifiable  tierely  because  of  Soviet 
Initiatives. 

A.  The  differencesl  between  chemical  and 
biologies 

There  are  several  different  categories  of 
possible  chemical  ind  biological  weapons. 
Toxins,  which  are  I  produced  by  biological 
organism  but  cannit  themselves  reproduce, 
have  been  classed  kith  chemical  agents  In 
this  study  as  they  [were  in  the  UN  Report 
on  CBW.  (See  appendix).  While  there  are 
significant  differences  between  categories, 
the  basic  characteristics  of  chemical  agents 
are  different  enouglx  from  those  of  biologi- 
cal weapons  that  general  distinctions  be- 
tween the  two  classes  are  both  possible  and 
helpful.  Biological  agents  are  living  or- 
ganisms which  repr^uce.  chemical  weapons 
are  not.  It  la  this  bfslc  difference  which  ac- 
counts for  the  m^Jor  variations  between 
them. 

1.  Extei^t  of  Effects 

Because  they  are!  alive,  biological  agents 
can  pose  a  danger  f«r  a  long  time  and  affect 
a  wide  area  as  they  reproduce.  Chemical 
agents  are  effective  ifcr  only  a  relatively  short 
time  and  the  area  Ifcey  affect  Is  determined 
solely  by  the  size  of  the  initial  attack  and  the 
weather  conditions  to  the  strike  zone.  Thus, 
when  an  attack  njtist  be  controlled  geo- 
graphically, chemical  agents  are  preferable 
to  their  biological  counterparts.  Yet  when  a 
general  attack  Is  ca1(Ied  for,  biological  weap- 
ons are  more  relevaiit. 

2. 1  Speed 

Speed  is  often  al^ilutely  necesstuy  In  a 
military  engagemen«.  With  the  exception  of 
defoliants  which  require  several  days  to 
achieve  maximum  results,  chemical  weapons 
csld.  act  Immediately  or  within  a  few  hours. 
In  comparison,  bioioglcal  agents  are  ex- 
tremely slow.  The  quickest  take  at  least  a  day 
to  act  and  some  ha^e  Incubation  pteriods  of 
three  weeks. 

3.  Euratlon 

The  two  systems  also  differ  markedly  in 
their  duration  of  effect.  The  living  organisms 
of  a  biological  weapon  may  lie  dormant  for 
years  or  centuries  before  finally  infecting  hu- 
mans. Decontamination  of  infectious  areas  \s 
difficult  at  best  anp  Impractical  for  large 
areas.    Chemicals    m^y    evaporate    relatively 


soon  after  an  attack,  but  under  certain  en- 
vironmental conditions  or  after  repeated  use, 
areas  may  remain  contaminated  for  months. 

4.  Intensity 
Some  chemical  agents  are  short-term  In 
capacltants.  but  the  most  dangerous  are 
those  which  are  designed  to  kill  quickly. 
Even  those  previously  characterized  aa  tem- 
porary have  been  found  to  have  lingering 
side-effects  such  as  permanent  damage  to  the 
eyes  or  lungs.  Conversely,  although  biologi- 
cal weapons  are  usually  considered  lethal, 
some  organisms  have  been  developed  which 
cause  illness  for  a  while  but  make  eventual 
recovery  possible. 

B.  Military  characteriitics 
To  be  useful  additions  to  our  military  ar- 
senal, these  weapons  should  meet  a  nimiber 
of  criteria.  They  should  be  easily  delivered, 
cheaply  produced,  difficult  to  defend  against, 
effective  under  all  weather  conditions  and 
reasonably  controllable.  Chemical  and  bio- 
logical agents  measure  up  to  some  of  these 
standards  but  fall  short  of  others. 

1.  Etelivery 

Chemical  agents  can  be  delivered  in  almost 
any  form.  They  can  be  dispersed  in  aerosol 
sprays,  hand  grenades  or  small  rockets.  In 
addition,  aerial  spraying  as  well  as  bomb  and 
missile  attacks  can  be  used.  These  systems 
can  also  deliver  biological  weapons,  although 
short-range  delivery  vehicles  are  dangerous 
since  the  disease  could  easily  return  to  the 
attacking  troops.  A  unique  delivery  method 
for  biological  weapons  Is  sabotage.  A  fifth- 
column  movement  Is  virtually  undetectable; 
and  a  small  amount  of  infectious  biological 
organisms  could  quickly  spread  in  the  at- 
mosphere or  through  a  water  supply  to  Infect 
population  centers.  Yet  for  a  large-scale  at- 
tack the  most  probable  delivery  method 
would  be  an  aerial  spraying  from  a  missile 
or  airplane. 

2.  Production 

Both  chemicals  and  biologies  can  be 
cheaply  and  quickly  produced  In  massive 
quantities  with  available  laboratory  and  in- 
dustrial equipment. 

3.  Defenslblllty 

Defenses  against  the  agents  can  be  directed 
against  the  delivery  systems  or  the  agents 
themselves.  Luck  seems  to  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  defense  against  sabotage  at- 
tempts, but  defense  already  developed 
against  bombers  and  missiles  should  be 
equally  effective  whether  CBW  or  nuclear 
warfare  is  being  attempted. 

Some  chemical  and  blologcal  agents  are 
susceptible  to  medical  treatment.  But  this 
treatment  must  be  swift  and  certain.  Because 
of  the  necessity  for  speed,  the  agent  might  be 
Incorrectly  Identified.  The  wrong  antidote  for 
a  chemical  attack  could  kill  the  intended 
victim;  a  disease  will  continue  unchecked  if 
the  wrong  biological  antibiotic  is  prescribed. 

Of  course,  protective  measures  are  possible 
only  after  an  attack  is  detected.  Nerve  gas 
is  odorless,  colorless  and  tasteless.  Unless 
troops  correctly  Identified  an  Incoming  rocket 
as  a  chemical  one  before  impact,  one-third 
of  them  could  die  before  they  had  a  chance 
to  don  gas  masks.  Thousands  of  citizens  could 
be  fatally  Infected  by  a  saboteur's  biological 
attack  before  officials  learned  of  the  deadly 
contamination.  Thus,  defense  against  sur- 
prise attacks  is  extremely  difficult  and  should 
be  largely  discounted  when  setting  policy. 

4.  Weather  Dependence 
An  unfortunate  change  In  weather  condi- 
tions can  greatly  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
both  types  of  weapons  when  they  are  dis- 
persed in  aerosols  or  impact  explosion  devices. 
Because  of  this  tenuous  dependence  on  the 
weather,  they  are  not  reliable  military  aids. 

5.  Controllability 
On  the  other  hand,  even  when  weather 
conditions  are  favorable  an  effective  attack 
cannot  be  easily  controlled.  In  some  cases 


the  area  affected  Is  indeterminable.  In  oth- 
ers, the  Intended  victims  are  not  the  only 
victims.  There  is  a  constant  danger  that  lin- 
gering effects  win  wreak  havoc  in  the  area 
for  years  after  the  war  ends. 

When  chemical  weapons  affect  a  region, 
they  may  affect  all  men  and  animals  in  the 
area.  Herbicides  can  be  confined  to  a  specific 
area.  But  while  they  are  aimed  only  at  plant 
life,  they  may  also  directly  affect  the  local 
human  and  animal  populations. 

Most  biological  agents  infect  only  one 
species,  but  the  infection  can  spread  end- 
lessly, affecting  areas  far  from  the  inltal 
attack  which  may  not  be  involved  in  the  war. 

Perhaps  the  most  frightening  dimension 
of  these  weapons  is  their  long-term  effects. 
Even  seemingly  harmless  defoliants  now  be- 
ing employed  in  tactical  situations  can  affect 
the  overall  ecological  balance  of  the  area 
and  promote  extinction  of  those  species 
which  depend  on  the  foliage  for  nourish- 
ment. Plant  diseases  may  make  critical  in- 
roads into  the  food  supplies  of  already  starv- 
ing nations.  Biological  agents  could  linger  in 
an  area  and  rekindle  an  epidemic  long  after 
treaties  were  signed  and  enmity  had  ceased. 
They  could  renew  the  pangs  of  war  when 
only  historians  remember  why  the  war  began. 

C.  Military  misaiona 

Because  of  the  distinctions  between  the 
two  types  of  weapons,  their  military  missions 
are  quite  different.  Chemical  agents  are  con- 
sidered tactical  weapons,  to  be  used  in  lim- 
ited engagements.  They  act  quickly  and  re- 
main In  a  relatively  limited  area  under  favor- 
able weather  conditions.  They  can  therefore 
be  incorporated  into  larger  battle  plans. 

Lethal  biological  weapons  are  reserved  for 
all-out  cozifllcts.  Once  they  infect  a  popula- 
tion, an  epidemic  of  unforeseeable  propor- 
tions Is  possible.  No  battlefield  operation  calls 
for  such  devastation. 

n.    THE   STRATEOT 

Knowledge  of  the  military  characteristics 
of  these  weapons  makes  possible  an  exami- 
nation of  their  implications  for  national 
security. 

Our  national  security  depends  both  on  an 
ability  to  deter  attack  and  on  a  capacity  to 
defend  against  one  should  deterrence  fall. 
Defense  strategy  Is  a  purely  military  science: 
whereas  our  deterrence  strategy  determines 
our  diplomatic  p>osture  and  public  image 
throughout  the  world.  While  the  two  con- 
cepts are  related,  they  are  not  the  same. 
Many  policy  discussions  suffer  because  they 
assume  that  whatever  Is  good  for  defense  is 
of  equal  benefit  to  deterrence.  This  Is  not 
necessarily  so.  Weapons  which  make  military 
victory  more  probable  may  also  make  victory 
neceesary  by  making  war  more  likely. 

National  policy  makers  have  relied  upon 
two  basic  theories  of  deterrence  and  defense : 
counterforce  and  finite  deterrence. 
A.  Counterforce 

Counterforce  strategy,  as  the  term  sug- 
gests, is  directed  at  the  military  force  of  the 
enemy.  It  hopes  to  disarm  the  enemy  quickly 
by  destroying  his  weapons.  If  it  is  successful 
the  enemy  will  be  forced  to  quietly  surrender, 
accept  a  stalemate  or  face  extinction.  The 
strategy  focuses  on  military  targets,  not 
p>opulation  centers. 

CBW  does  not  contribute  to  our  counter- 
force  posture.  In  an  allout  war,  these  weap- 
ons cannot  stop  incoming  missiles  or  blunt 
their  destructlveness.  They  cannot  ground 
planes  or  destroy  missiles  In  their  slloe.  Their 
primary  function  would  be  to  attack  popu- 
lation centers. 

Even  if  It  were  assumed  that  we  could  be- 
come involved  In  a  war  which  prized  strikes 
against  munitions  factories  during  a  pro- 
tracted test  of  industrial  strength,  CBW 
would  not  be  significantly  better  than  con- 
ventional tactics.  Biological  attacks  would  be 
dlffic\ilt  to  pinpoint  and  the  general  popula- 
tion could  be  afflicted.  Chemical  agents  might 
be  controlled,  but  they  would  kill   people 
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while  leaving  the  enemy's  Industrial  capacity 
intaot.  In  both  cases,  new  workers  could 
resume  production  and  repeated  strikes 
would  be  necessary.  Conventional  sorties 
which  destroyed  the  factories  themselves 
would  be  far  preferable  In  such  an  unlikely 
war  situation. 

B.  Finite  deterrence 
The  strategy  of  finite  deterrence  focuses  on 
population  attacks  and  is  more  suitable  for 
CBW.  This  strategy  attempts  to  prevent  war 
by  making  victory  so  costly  or  so  unlikely 
that  attack  Is  an  enemy's  least  acceptable 
option.  The  main  focus  Is  on  all-out  war. 
We  attempt  to  discourage  aggression  by 
threatening  retaliation  against  population 
centers  which  would  make  victory  too  ooetly. 
Presumably  any  opponent  perceives  a  level  of 
damage  which  wotUd  be  unacceptable  when 
set  against  the  gains  expected  from  victory. 
Since  this  damage  threshold  Is  measurable 
and  thus  finite,  the  retaliation  we  threaten 
Is  finite.  Accordingly  oiir  posture  Is  termed 
one  of  finite  deterrence.  Once  this  damage 
threshold  Is  reached,  there  Is  no  reason  to 
exceed  It.  The  enemy  will  be  deterred  when 
the  minimum  threshold  damage  Is  assured. 
Threats  of  more  damage  will  not  produce 
more  deterrence. 

An  essential  element  Is  this  strategy  Is 
flexibility.  The  level  of  damage  threatened 
must  be  correlated  with  the  attacker's  stance. 
Too  little  will  not  deter.  Too  much  in  a 
limited  conflict  will  be  disproportionate  and 
thus  either  Irresponsible  or  unbelievable. 

When  completely  articulated,  the  theory 
attempts  to  respond  to  aggression  at  what- 
ever level  It  Is  offered  with  a  two-fold  pur- 
pose in  mind.  First,  enemy  victory  must  be 
forestalled.  Second,  conflicts  must  be  de- 
cided at  the  lowest  possible  level  of  violence. 
Consequently,  there  are  three  major  facets  to 
finite  deterrence  strategy:  minimum  deter- 
rence, which  makes  all-out  war  politically 
and  morally  unacceptable;  limited  war. 
which  seeks  to  counter  all  other  forms  of 
force  or  blackmail;  and  arms  control,  which 
attempts  to  keep  tensions  low  by  keeping 
force  levels  low  and  balanced  between  adver- 
saries. 

Minimum  deterrence  seeks  to  maintain  an 
invulnerable  strike  force  capable  of  inflicting 
unacceptable  losses  on  the  enemy  by  attack- 
ing his  population.  Of  course  this  threat 
is  only  credible  If  It  is  used  to  deter  a  minor 
land  probe  since  It  would  Immediately  esca- 
late a  local  conflict  Into  a  world-wide  con- 
flagration. 

The  technique  of  limited  war  was  In- 
corporated to  react  to  localized  threats  which 
do  not  warrant  total  war.  If  our  limited  war 
capabilities  are  great,  we  should  be  able  to 
deter  attacks  In  any  form  by  threatening  an 
appropriate  level  of  violence. 

To  deter  attacks  and  keep  the  attacks 
that  cannot  be  deterred  as  small  sis  possible, 
arms  control  Is  a  major  goal  of  any  strategy 
of  finite  deterrence.  Arms  control  also  aids 
deterrence  by  reducing  international  ten- 
sions which  Increase  the  chances  of  war. 
While  complete  disarmament  Is  not  feasible, 
at  least  for  the  present,  some  arms  control  Is 
a  reasonable  and  highly  desirable  goal. 
.Another  section  of  this  paper  will  consider 
the  importance  of  including  CBW  in  such 
controls. 

1 .  Minimum  Deterrence 

(a)  Civil  defense  possibilities 
Since  minimum  deterrence  threatens  to 
strike  a  terrible  blow  to  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  an  enemy,  civil  defense  measures 
might  reduce  casualties  and  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  deterrence  measures.  However, 
as  a  practical  matter,  civil  defense  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  nullify  the  threat  of  CBW. 
Detection  of  a  covert  attack  Is  difficult  If  not 
impossible.  The  measures  required  to  protect 
a  population  even  If  an  attack  Is  anticipated 
or  Identified  are  highly  Impractical.  Pres- 
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surlzed  shelters  with  air  filters  would  be 
required  to  prevent  exposure  to  a  continued 
buildup  of  harmful  agents.  In  addition, 
sophisticated  laboratory  equipment  and  bio- 
logical experts  would  be  needed  In  every 
shelter  to  identify  and  treat  diseases  before  a 
general  epidemic  struck  underground.  Thus, 
clvH  defense  should  not  give  a  victim  solace 
or  an  attacker  pause.  The  success  of  a  CBW 
attack  will  not  be  significantly  diminished 
by  civil  defense  measures  taken  against  it. 

Civil  defense  against  nuclear  attacks  aimed 
at  population  centers  cannot  avoid  millions 
of  deaths  in  the  Immediate  blast  area,  even 
though  some  civilians  might  survive  deadly 
fallout  if  adequate  shelters  were  available. 
Thus,  nuclear  weapons  will  remain  a  credible 
deterrent  despite  attempts  to  develop  civil 
defense  systems. 

Because  all  three  weapons  can  elude  or 
overwhelm  civil  defense  systems,  population 
vulnerablUty  is  high  regardless  of  which  type 
of  attack  Is  considered.  Yet,  aside  from  civil 
defense  considerations,  there  are  significant 
differences  in  the  application  of  deterrence 
strategy  to  chemical,  biological  and  nuclear 
weapons. 

(b)  CBW  as  a  deterrent 
Lethal  chemical  weapons  such  as  nerve 
gas  would  probably  require  more  delivery 
vehicles  than  nuclear  weapons  to  achieve  the 
same  unacceptable  level  of  damage.  Since 
their  range  Is  determined  by  the  wind  direc- 
tion and  velocity,  several  gas  missiles  would 
be  necessary  to  Inflict  damage  equal  to  that 
of  a  single  nuclear  warhead.  If  delivery  costs 
were  an  important  factor,  nuclear  strikes 
would  be  more  attractive  since  fewer  missiles 
would  be  necessary.  If  assured  destruction 
were  the  aim,  nuclear  weapons  would  again 
be  chosen,  since  wind  and  weather  condi- 
tions could  blunt  a  chemical  strike  but  leave 
a  nuclear  blast  unaffected. 

Yet  chemicals  might  still  be  retained  as  a 
deterrent  force.  They  could  be  responsible 
for  avoiding  a  purely  chemical  attack.  A 
special  case  has  been  made  for  retaining  a 
substantial  lethal  stockpile  in  Western  Eu- 
rope to  deter  a  major  conventional  and  chem- 
ical onslaught  from  the  East.  It  Is  feared  that 
If  the  U.S.  were  to  abandon  Its  chemical 
stockpiles,  the  East  would  seize  upon  a  tempt- 
ing opportunity  to  use  lethal  chemicals  with 
great  success. 

Some  fear  that  the  West  would  be  faced 
with  an  unfortunate  triad  of  options  If  It 
did  not  retain  chemicals.  NATO  might  be 
forced  to  retreat  while  suffering  heavy  cas- 
ualties from  persistent  gas  attacks.  It  might 
equip  Its  troops  with  protective  clothing 
while  ceding  a  mobility  advantage  to  the 
East  which  could  be  decisive.  Finally,  it  might 
respond  with  tactical  nuclear  weapons  to 
exact  a  casualty  toll  from  the  East  similar 
to  the  losses  Its  own  forces  suffered  from 
gas  attacks. 

It  is  argued  that  a  substantial  arsenal  of 
lethal  chemicals  could  avoid  this  difficulty, 
since  gas  responses  to  gas  attacks  would  force 
the  East  to  don  protective  clothing  and  make 
mobility  difficult  for  both  sides  for  the  dtira- 
tlon  of  the  war.  The  East  might  be  success- 
fully deterred  from  using  gas  If  It  realized 
that  the  West  was  prepared  to  respond  In 
kind  and  neutralize  Its  short-lived  tactical 
advantage. 

Yet  this  scenario  Is  not  necessarily  a  con- 
vincing case  for  a  lethal  chemical  arsenal. 
It  obviously  does  not  weigh  the  risks  of 
possession  which  we  outline  below.  In  addi- 
tion, a  large-scale  conventional  war  in  cen- 
tral Europe  may  not  be  possible.  Escalation 
to  tactical  nuclear  weapons  or  expansion  of 
the  war  to  homelands  may  be  virtually  auto- 
matic. Certainly  It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  a 
war  In  Europe  which  began  with  lethal  chem- 
icals on  one  or  both  sides  and  did  not  quickly 
escalate  to  other  weapons  and  other  battle- 
fields. 

Yet  the  most  Important  distinction  which 
must  be  made  In  reviewing  this  scenario  Is 


one  between  deterrence  and  defense.  While 
some  may  fUnch  at  the  thought  of  actuaUy 
using  tactical  nuclear  weapons  when  another 
course  Is  open,  it  Is  not  clear  that  the  threat 
of  nuclear  retaliation  would  not  be  effective 
In  deterring  chemical  warfare  in  Europe.  If 
tactical  nuclear  devices  can  deter  a  chemical 
attack,  the  issue  of  actual  retaliation  be- 
comes moot. 

Finally,  actual  defense  with  chemical 
weapons  may  not  be  significantly  better  than 
with  nuclear  devices.  There  are  no  meaning- 
ful clvU  defense  measures  against  eltlier 
weapon.  Both  sides  would  have  to  assume 
that  tactical  nuclear  weapons  might  be  used 
against  them  and  disperse  their  forces  ac- 
cordingly. ThU  would  mean  that  even  strikes 
at  clearly  identified  military  targets  with 
either  weapon  would  Involve  substantial  ci- 
vilian and  military  losses.  Thus,  the  different 
intensity  between  lethal  chemical  attacks 
and  low-level  nuclear  blasts  might  be  small 
and  the  case  for  chemical  responses  to  chem- 
ical attacks  would  be  marginal. 

Biological  wei4)ons  have  also  been  Justi- 
fied as  a  deterrent  force.  There  again  Is  no 
practical  civil  defense.  The  delivery  systems 
are  as  invulnerable  as  nuclear  vehicles,  and 
It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  both 
superpowers  wlU  remain  vulnerable  to  a  fuU- 
scale  missile  attack  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. A  fifth  column  of  saboteurs  should  re- 
main potent  In  spite  of  unforeseen  advances 
In  missile  and  bomber  defenses.  Nevertheless, 
biological  attacks  are  not  a  successful  deter- 
rent threat. 

Effective  deterrence  must  result  from  a 
credible  threat  of  assured  destruction  Judged 
unacceptable  by  a  potential  aggressor.  Yet  It 
Is  reasonable  to  conclude  blologlcai  warfare 
neither  assures  destruction  nor  allows  for  a 
credible  threat. 

Even  after  a  biological  strike  began,  the 
extent  of  the  damage  would  be  unknown. 
AerosoU  would  be  the  most  likely  delivery 
method  for  a  large-scale  biological  attack. 
Yet  reliance  on  them  means  that  extreme 
weather  conditions  might  kill  the  organisms 
before  they  had  an  opportunity  to  Infect 
the  population.  Certainly  it  would  be  difficult 
for  an  attacked  nation  to  wait  patiently  for 
perfect  weather  conditions  for  retaUation. 
Consequently,  the  possibility  of  a  complete 
failure  Is  a  constant  danger  In  biological  war- 
fare and  the  requisite  of  assured  destruction 
is  lacking. 

The  credibility  of  a  biological  throat  U 
imdermlned  by  the  frightening  prospect  of 
a  succesful  attack — one  which  Initiates  an 
epidemic.  The  disease  could  be  uncheckable. 
The  plague  would  honor  no  natural  or  na- 
tional boundaries.  Once  the  Infection  was 
Identified,  a  terrified  population  would  scurry 
In  all  directions  to  avoid  contamination.  Yet 
they  themselves  would  bo  the  carriers  who 
would  transform  a  localized  attack  into  an 
international  tragedy. 

Even  laboratories  with  contarolled  environ- 
ments and  strict  safety  precautions  have 
been  unable  to  completely  avoid  Infection  by 
these  lethal  agents.  Only  strict  quarantine 
procedures  and  a  fair  amount  of  luck  have 
prevented  several  reseeipch  accidents  from 
becoming  general  epidemics. 

Uncontrollable  biological  weapons  could 
endanger  their  user;  they  might  return  to 
Infect  his  population.  The  unbridled  Infec- 
tion he  had  tinleashed  cotild  rettim  to  de- 
stroy the  attacker  as  well  as  the  attacked. 
Even  a  country  which  was  confident  that  It 
possessed  a  secret  antibiotic  could  not  launch 
such  an  attack.  Living  organisms  often 
change  their  characteristics  as  the  result  of 
a  mutation.  Hardy  mutant  strains  could  con- 
tinue to  spread  disease  after  the  administra- 
tion of  antibiotics  which  would  have  neu- 
tralized the  original  disease  strain  but  which 
proved  iixeflective  against  this  new  brood  of 
kiUers. 

Of  course  any  threat  to  exterminate  mil- 
lions of  people  \B  incredible.  But  one  Is  more 
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mcreduloua  whfen  poeed  with  a  threat  of 
biological  destruction  than  when  a  nuclear 
threat  Is  maintained.  By  developing  "clean" 
bombe  we  have  attempted  to  minimize  the 
reeldual  effects. 

Our  own  poptlatlon  might  euffer  If  we  re- 
taliated. Consequently,  population  loeaee  In 
the  U.S.  would  tave  to  result  from  a  decision 
by  the  enemy  to  launch  a  second  salvo  of 
mlasUes  targeted  on  our  cities.  There  U  a 
very  real  poealblllty  that  an  enemy  leader 
would  pauee  ujider  the  streee  of  a  nuclear 
exchan^  and  accept  defeat  l>efore  Issuing  a 
death  warrant  for  another  score  of  mega- 
deeths.  Blologloftl  weapons  do  not  afford  this 
opportunity  toi  avoid  mass  destruction  In 
both  the  attacking  and  attacked  nation;  a 
single  disease  aua  spread  over  both  popula- 
tions without  halting  for  a  second  decision 
from  an  opposing  leader.  Thvia,  while  a  nu- 
clear retaliation  makes  national  suicide  a  poe- 
Blblllty  becausq  a  devastated  foe  might  de- 
cide to  slaugl^r  his  enemy,  a  biological 
attack  makes  |  self-destruction  dependent 
both  on  the  ^urse  of  an  uncontrollable 
epidemic,  and  tpon  the  unpredictable  deci- 
sion of  an  adversary. 

Thus  It  seen^  that  our  overall  deterrence 
posture  would  ^ot  be  significantly  enhanced 
by  th?  threat  Of  a  biological  response.  The 
"  brlnksnanshlp  ■  Inherent  In  modern  day  ag- 
'gresion  would]  be  buoyed  by  the  hope  that 
retaliation  wov(ld  be  unsucceasful.  In  addi- 
tion, the  threap  of  a  biological  response  loses 
Its  credlbUlty  as  the  likelihood  of  success 
Increases.  An  e|fectlve  attack  carries  with  It 
the  fearsome  danger  of  a  global  epidemic 
which  could  s^eep  all  before  It.  friend  and 
foe  alike.  Accc^tllngly,  the  threat  of  a  bio- 
logical respons*  may  be  either  the  threat  of 
no  response  or  of  retaliation  so  costly  to  both 
aides  that  It  mught  not  be  believed  and  thus 
not  heeded. 

Nuclear  weapons  are  significantly  better 
than  biological!  ones  for  deterrence  purposes. 
They  are  Just  tw  fearsome  and  more  certain 
and  controUalHe.  Sole  reliance  on  nuclear 
threats  ahouldl  preserve  a  credible  deterrent 
for  the  U.S.  Adding  a  biological  menace  would 
not  significantly  Improve  that  deterrent. 

Successful  biological  attacks  are  at  least 
as  humanly  clestructlve  as  nuclear  strikes. 
Thus,  there  Is  to  reason  to  prefer  a  biological 
response  In  hopes  of  avoiding  all-out  nuclear 
war.  Both  dealj  death  In  massive  proportions. 
(c)  'Jhe  vicious  response 
Belying  on  ilologlcal  weapons  as  a  vicious 
military  respo^ise  to  an  all-out  attack  haa 
little  J\istlficatlon.  A  biological  reaction  to 
either  a  blologjcal  or  nuclear  strike  might  be 
extremely  daitaglng  and  yet  less  effective 
than  a  nucleaB  response. 

We  Indicateti  earlier  that  the  Incubation 
period  for  letlkal  organisms  Is  from  one  day 
to  three  weeks}  This  incubation  period  begins 
only  after  a  vlotlm  has  contracted  the  disease. 
Thus,  while  a|i  attacker  Is  busily  destroying 
its  enemy's  wfcalth  and  population,  the  be- 
leaguered victims  must  wait  patientiy  for 
their  deadly  infection  to  fester.  In  the  mean- 
time, they  mist  accept  unmerciful  punish- 
ment. All  the  while,  the  original  attacker 
might  feel  thit  he  could  fight  continuously 
against  an  enemy  that  was  unable  or  un- 
willing to  retaliate.  Such  a  confident  ad- 
versary couldl  be  expected  to  Increase  the 
Intensity  of  his  attacks  as  long  as  he  felt  he 
was  doing  so  ^th  Impunity. 

In  contrast^  a  nuclear  response  would  be 
quick,  calculable  and  highly  damaging.  An 
attacker  woul<l  be  forced  to  reassess  his  posi- 
tion against  aj  determined  foe  willing  to  fight 
rather  than  si^rrender. 

2.  Limited  War 

The  term  limited   war  Implies   that  both 

the  weapons   jsed  and  the  area  engaged  are 

limited.  Such  conflicts  are  entered  when  the 

objective  Is  worth  all-out  war,  but  when  It 
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might  be  achieved  at  lower  costs  In  a  lim- 
ited conflict.  In  other  situations,  limited 
wars  are  fought  when  the  stakes  are  high 
enough  to  Justify  armed  action,  but  too  low 
to  Justify  total  war. 

Certainly  no  country  Is  willing  to  rattie 
its  nuclear  sabres  during  every  international 
incident.  Some  areas  are  Just  not  worth  a 
nuclear  war.  Yet  they  may  be  valuable  to  a 
country — valuable  enough  for  a  limited  war. 
Other  areas  may  be  worth  a  nuclear  war, 
but  victory  might  be  achieved  without  one 
if  a  flexible  conventional  force  were  avail- 
able. To  avoid  being  muscle-bound  In  most 
International  crisis  situations,  the  nuclear 
powers  have  developed  a  capability  and  the- 
oretical framework  for  waging  limited  war. 
When  a  nation  Is  willing  to  risk  all-out 
war  to  achieve  Its  goal,  there  are  no  holds 
barred  In  the  limited  phase  of  the  war.  Of 
course,  if  victory  can  be  won  without  resort- 
ing to  nuclear  weapons,  none  will  be  used. 
But  the  enemy  Is  kept  constantly  aware 
that  Its  opponent  is  taunting  It  up  the  nu- 
clear ladder.  There  must  be  no  doubt  about 
the  attacker's  ultimate  resolve. 

However,  when  the  stakes  are  not  high 
enough  to  Justify  all-out  war,  the  opponent 
must  be  advised  that  the  war  will  be  kept 
limited.  The  attacker  U  willing  to  accept 
defeat  rather  than  escalate  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons m  search  of  victory.  If  there  Is  any  doubt 
on  the  part  of  the  opponent,  there  exists 
the  danger  that  he  will  escalate  the  conflict 
of  his  own  accord  In  an  attempt  to  show 
his  resolve  and  perhaps  win  the  war  qtilckly. 
Therefore,  there  must  be  Implicit  limits 
placed  on  such  a  war  so  that  both  sides 
clearly  understand  that  they  are  fighting  a 
truly  limited  confilct — not  one  that  could 
reach  the  unlimited  stage.  Usually  geo- 
graphic and  weapons  limitations  are  self- 
imposed  by  both  sides  as  evidence  of  their 
good  faith.  There  are  no  logical  reasons  for 
these  barriers,  since  there  are  no  clear  logi- 
cal demarcations  between  limited  and  total 
wars.  They  are  merely  different  levels  of 
conflict  In  a  continuous  scale  of  violence. 
The  value  of  the  barriers  lies  In  the  assur- 
ance they  provide  to  an  opponent  that  he 
need  not  fear  all-out  attacks  during  this 
particvUar  war.  Once  these  restrictions  are 
decided  upon  and  recognized  by  both  sides, 
it  is  clearly  of  prime  importance  that  they 
not  be  abandoned  by  either  side  In  quest  of 
a  small  military  advantage,  lest  all  barriers 
fall  and  all-out  war  actually  result. 

There  are  three  main  reasons  advanced 
for  Including  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons In  oiu-  limited  war  arsenal.  Advocates 
claim  they  are:  first,  more  humane  than 
other  conventional  weapons;  second,  effec- 
tive in  fulfilling  military  missions;  and 
third,  high  Intensity  responses  to  enemy  ac- 
tion which  do  not  involve  a  significant  dan- 
ger of  nuclear  escalation. 

(a)  Hiimane  weapons 
Some  proponents  of  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare  dream  of  "wars  without  death." 
They  claim  that  military  objectives  can  be 
achieved  without  the  necessity  of  killing 
the  enemy.  They  envision  sleeping  armies, 
soon  to  wake  captives  of  a  merciful 
opponent. 

For  some  chemical  and  biological  weapons, 
this  argument  Is  clearly  irrelevant.  Nerve 
gas  and  deadly  plagues  are  no  more  himaane 
than  the  conventional  weapons  they  seek  to 
replace  or  supplement.  For  other  agents,  pre- 
vious military  usage  indicates  that  they  have 
been  losed  in  conjunction  with  tactics  which 
seek  to  kill  the  enemy. 

Biological  agents  aimed  at  crops  or  animal 
life  are  used  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  his  food 
supply.  Yet  any  starvation  tactics  hit  the 
army  slowly — after  the  rest  of  the  population 
has  suffered  from  malnutrition  while  the 
army  commands  scarce  food  reserves.  The 
policy   of   starvation  la  Inhtunane   as   con- 


ceived and  imconsclonable  as  practiced,  since 
It  first  hurts  those  most  in  need  of  food  and 
only  eventually  cuts  the  rations  of  the  enemy 
forces. 

Biological  agents  which  affect  man  are 
also  Inhumane.  Mild  forms  of  disease  are  not 
militarily  useful  because  they  do  not  suffi- 
ciently guarantee  an  incapacitated  enemy  to 
Insure  peaceful  victory.  The  lethal  agents 
are  Just  as  deadly  as  conventional  weapons 
and  they  invariably  affect  civilians.  Certainly, 
weapons  which  deal  not  only  death  but  in- 
discriminate death  cannot  be  considered  hu- 
mane. 

Chemical  agents  have  been  developed  and 
used  to  defoliate  large  areas  identified  as 
enemy  strongholds  or  to  destroy  crops.  Those 
which  seek  starvation  are  Indeed  Inhumane, 
Those  which  defoliate  enemy  hiding  places 
do  not  result  In  humane  treatment  either 
Fields  of  fire  and  bombing  targets  are  re- 
vealed as  leaves  slowly  wither.  An  enemy 
caught  in  these  areas  cannot  expect  merciful 
treatment.  Instead,  he  can  fear  unobstructed 
shelling  and  bombing  raids.  His  death  is 
made  more  likely  because  chemical  weapo.is 
were  used  by  his  enemy. 

There  are  both  lethal  and  non-lethal  chem- 
ical weapons  which  are  used  directly  against 
men  Lethal  agents,  primarily  nerve  gases. 
are  certainly  not  humane.  In  fact,  there  is 
less  possibility  of  being  merely  wounded  by 
nerve  gases  than  by  conventional  weapons. 
Even  a  small  dose  of  these  gases  can  be 
fatal.  Thus,  mortality  rates  are  Increased 
when  nerve  gases  are  used. 

Riot-control  gases  and  harassing  agents 
are  not  designed  to  be  fatal.  If  administered 
in  laboratory-prescribed  doses  they  do  not 
kill  or  permanently  damage  their  victims. 
But  m  battlefield  conditions,  too  much  gas 
Is  usually  preferred  to  too  little  and  there 
are  strong  probabilities  of  permanent  damage 
or  even  death  If  an  "overdose"  strikes  an 
enemy. 

Chemical  weapons  which  are  theoretically 
capable  of  achieving  victory  without  blood- 
shed have  frequently  been  used  to  lncrea.se 
enemy  casualties.  Although  the  gases  them- 
selves are  not  fatal,  they  are  often  employed 
In  tactical  situations  when  the  enemy  is 
concealed  from  conventional  weapons. 
Chemicals  are  then  used  to  drive  the  eneniv 
from  his  hiding  place  so  that  he  can  easll- 
be  fired  upon. 

The  Inhumane  deployment  of  these  weap- 
ons during  battlefield  situations  may  not  be 
more  Inhumane  than  the  use  of  comparable 
conventional  weapons.  However,  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  can  continue  to  be 
Inhumane  long  after  the  battle  Is  ended.  The 
area  may  remain  contaminated  for  days, 
years,  perhaps  centuries.  No  conventlonril 
weapon  Is  likely  to  cause  this  much  pro- 
longed suffering.  Weapons  aimed  at  plant 
or  animal  life  may  cause  serious  ecological 
Imbalance,  break  natural  food  chains  and 
disrupt  environmental  stability.  Biological 
agents  could  cause  damage  of  this  magnitude 
In  wlderanglng  areas.  It  Is  conceivable  that 
entire  species,  perhaps  even  man,  would 
move  toward  extinction  after  a  large  attack. 
Theoreticians  have  not  realized  their 
visions  of  wars  without  death.  As  now  em- 
ployed, chemical  and  biological  weapons  are 
usually  used  to  kill  the  enemy  directly  or 
indirectly.  At  times  their  use  kills  scores  of 
noncombatants. 

(b)  Effective  weapons 
The  most  persuasive  argument  for  military 
tacticians  is  that  CBW  Is  an  effective  weap- 
ons system.  It  does  things  better,  quicker, 
cheaper  or  safer  than  alternative  weapons. 
The  crucial  element  in  evaluating  these 
claims  Is  the  definition  of  an  effective  weapon. 
Most  chemical  and  biological  agents  can  be 
successful  In  fulfilling  a  mission.  But  the 
additional  damage  they  cause  may  make 
them  ineffective  in  an  overall  analysis,  since 
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an  effective  weapon  should  seek  to  maximize 
the  chances  of  ultimate  victory  while  mini- 
mizing the  war's  destructlveness. 

There  Is  no  question  that  biological  agenU 
can  be  terribly  efficient  in  destroying  plant 
and  animal  life.  Yet  starvation  may  not  be  an 
effective  addition  to  mlUtary  tactics,  since 
the  armed  forces  would  be  the  last  to  suffer 
from  shortages.  In  some  situations  they 
might  never  suffer  If  they  maintained  supply 
lines  with  non-combatant  allies. 

But  the  more  significant  disadvantage  to 
biological  agents  is  their  uncontroUablllty. 
The  disease  may  return  to  destroy  the  at- 
tacker's food  supplies.  They  may  also  spread 
to  neighboring  territories.  Since  military 
men.  like  most  people,  prefer  to  keep  the 
number  of  enemies  to  a  minimum,  uncon- 
trolled blight  could  be  a  severe  setback.  Neu- 
tral nations  which  helplessly  witness  their 
plant  or  animal  life  die  might  feel  strong 
public  pressure  to  avenge  the  attack  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

When  human  diseases  are  meted  out  to  an 
"nemy,  the  disadvantages  are  similar  but 
more  pronounced.  Even  a  hypothetical  army 
that  could  secretly  Innoculate  Its  troops  and 
stockpile  a  biological  agent  could  not  consider 
the  agent  an  effective  weapon.  The  disease 
could  easllv  spread  beyond  the  war  zone  and 
the  pressures  for  retaliation  by  neutral  na- 
tions would  again  be  tremendous.  The  initial 
successes  achieved  by  using  the  agents  could 
be  nullified  when  war  was  declared  by  the 
enraged  nation  accldently  Infected  by  the 
attacker.  In  addition,  the  attacking  troops 
might  be  afflicted  by  the  same  disease  when 
a  mutant  which  proves  Immune  to  previous 
vaccines  returns  to  plague  them.  Both  of 
these  possibilities  make  ultimate  victory  less 
likely.  Either  one  makes  a  biological  agent  an 
ineffective  military  weapon. 

The   positive   disadvantages   of   biological 
strikes  must   be  considered   In   conjunction 
with     their     Inherent    unpredictability.     As 
demonstrated    previously,    less   than    perfect 
weather  conditions  can  quickly  kill  bacteria 
before    they    Infect    the    enemy.    A    weapon 
which   works   only   occasionally   Is   probably 
worse  than  no  weapon  at  all,  since  plans 
which  assume  effective  results  from  its  use 
may  leave  troops  helpless  if  the  weapon  falls. 
Chemical  defoliants  are  effective  In  kill- 
ing crops.  The  question  Is  how  effectve  crop 
attacks  are  in  defeating  an  enemy.  Defoliants 
which  seek  to  clear  the  countryside  of  en- 
emy   camouflage    are    eventually    successful 
in  denuding  the  area.  Yet  there  Is  a  real 
question   about   the   military   consequences 
of  these  sprayings.  It  takes  several  days  for 
the  chemicals  to  take  effect.  After  they  have, 
there  is  usually  renewed  growth  In  the  area 
within  a  week.  During  this  short  period  of  de- 
foliation, the  enemy  can  avoid  barren  areas 
and  move  only  through  Jungle  that  has  not 
been   affected.   PersUtent   use    can    prolong 
the  defoliation  effects  and  perhaps  even  kill 
trees  In  the  vicinity.  Yet  a  militarily  effective 
program  would  have  to  blanket  a  wide  area 
while  continuing  to  concede  relatively  con- 
cealed movement  at  night.  When  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  program  are  weighed  against 
the   slgnlflcant   disadvantages   resulting    to 
the  soil,  foliage  and  wildlife  of  the  region, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  weapons  is  doubtful. 
Victory  Is  not  significantly  enhanced  while 
damage  to  the  war  zone  Is  certainly  Intensi- 
fied. 

Defoliants  have  also  been  used  to  deny 
roadside  cover  to  enemy  ambushers.  But  It 
should  be  realized  that  clear  roadbeds  often 
merely  widen  the  fire  zone,  thereby  Increas- 
ing the  exposure  of  one's  own  troops  as  they 
seek  shelter  from  attack. 

Chemical  agents  aimed  at  enemy  troops 
have  varying  degrees  of  effectiveness.  Har- 
rassing  agents  can  be  effective  if  the  enemy 
Is  not  equipped  with  masks.  Usually  these 
agents  are  used  to  force  the  enemy  out  of 
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hiding  into  clear  fields  of  flire  or  to  prevent 
enemy  pursuit  or  ambush  when  friendly 
troops  are  moving. 

Lethal  agents,  particularly  nerve  gases, 
can  be  extremely  efficient  kiUers.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  develop  warning  and 
decontaminating  devices  to  use  In  conjunc- 
tion with  masks  as  defenses  against  nerve 
gas.  Yet  present  systems  are  costly,  cumber- 
some and  only  partially  effective.  Observers 
estimate  that  troops  fully  equipped  with  pro- 
tective devices  would  still  suffer  30%  casual- 
ties before  they  could  react  to  a  surprise  at- 
tack. 


(c)    High  intensity,   noneecalatory   weapons 
(1)   Completely  limited  war 
The  final  and  most  crucial  argument  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  the  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  is  that  they  allow  a  high 
Intensity  response   which   does  not  escalate 
the  conflict.  Where  the  U.S.  is  involved  in  a 
limited    war    and    has    decided    It    will    not 
resort  to  all-out  war  for  victory,  this  Justifica- 
tion Is  of  prime  Importance.  If  this  argument 
falls,  the  other  two  rationales  offered  for  their 
use  become  moot.  The  danger  resulting  from 
escalation  far  outweighs  the  benefits  which 
allegedly  humane  or  efficient  weapons  offer. 
When  limited  war  Is  initiated  because  all- 
out  war  is  not  Justified  by  the  stakes  of  the 
conflict,    all    reasonable    precautions    must 
be    exercised    to    In-sure    that    the    war    will 
remain  limited.  As  we  Indicated  earlier,  the 
normal  way  of  telling  an  cq>ponent  that  the 
war    vrtll    not    be    escalated    is    establishing 
arbitrary  geographical  and  military  bound- 
aries for  the  confUct.  Chemical  and  biological 
weapons  probably  transgress  both  bounds. 

Lethal  biological  weapons.  If  successful, 
can  kill  as  effectively  as  nuclear  warheads. 
Thus  the  artificial  restraints  on  the  level  of 
violence  which  are  established  in  a  truly 
limited  war  would  be  greatly  exceeded.  The 
shift  to  nuclear  war  would  be  a  small  one. 
It  would  be  made  because  nuclear  weapons 
were  more  reliable,  not  because  they  were 
necessarily  more  destructive. 

In  addition,  the  arbitrary  geographical 
limits  set  might  be  unintentionally  violated 
by  any  biological  weapon.  Sanctuaries  relied 
upon  by  one  side  and  honored  by  the  other 
could  well  be  Infected  by  the  attacking 
biologies.  Moreover,  the  agemts  could  spread 
to  neighboring  countries.  This  Is  an  ex- 
tremely frightening  prospect  for  conflicts  on 
the  Slno-Sovlet  periphery,  such  as  those  In 
Korea  or  Vietnam.  An  uncontrolled  epidemic 
might  quickly  engage  an  otherwise  unln- 
volved  superpower  In  all-out  war. 

Lethal  chemical  weapons  probably  also 
pose  an  unacceptable  risk  of  escalation  by 
exceeding  artificial  restrictions  on  the  type 
of  weapon  used,  since  successful  nerve  gas 
attacks  might  kUl  as  many  enemy  troops  as 
a  nuclear  blast. 

Thus,  both  biological  weapons  and  lethal 
chemicals  could  break  delicate  barriers  which 
are  relied  upon  to  distinguish  limited  war 
from  all-out  war.  But  even  chemical  agents 
which  are  not  designed  to  kill  the  enemy  may 
be  dangerously  escalatory  and  thus  undesira- 
ble. This  danger  is  a  consequence  of  the 
psychological  overtones  associated  with  CBW. 
As  we  Indicated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
study,  the  term  "chemical  and  biological 
wartare"  masks  a  wide  variety  of  weapons 
included  In  It.  Since  the  entire  category  Is 
normallv  eliminated  from  combat  situations, 
with  the  exception  of  low  level  chemical 
agents  which  harrass  or  defoliate,  tising  one 
of  the  more  unusual  forms  of  CBW  Immedi- 
ately makes  the  use  of  all  CBW  weapons  more 
likely. 

The  artificial  psychological  barrier  between 
conventional  and  chemlcal-blologlcaJ-nu- 
clear  warfare  Is  an  uncanny  one.  Reliance  on 
it  to  distinguish  limited  from  all-out  war  is 
wise.  Breaking  It  In  selected  Instances  may 
mean  breaking  it  altogether.  Once  gases  and 


diseases  are  used  on  the  battlefield,  distinc- 
tions between  types  of  gases  and  diseases 
may  seem  academic. 

The  Vietnam  experience  has  been  decep- 
tively fortunate.  Escalation  might  well  have 
occurred  had  the  North  possessed  the  weap- 
onry or  the  Russians  and  Chinese  the  moti- 
vation to  intensify  the  conflict.  IrUtlal  world 
reactions  to  American  tactics  did  not  dlstin- 
guUh  between  types  of  gases.  Distinctions 
were  painstakingly  clung  to  by  the  U.S.,  even 
though  Hanoi  lacked  a  chemical  arsenal  to 
force  escalation  with.  If  they  had.  the  war 
might  have  lurched  precipitously  forward 
toward  a  full-scale  holocaust  when  the  flrst 
tear  gas  canister  was  Introduced  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. The  safest  course  Is  to  observe  the 
barriers  without  exception.  For  once  the  es- 
tablished barriers  are  broken,  it  may  be  too 
difficult  or  too  late  to  erect  new  ones. 


(11)  Initially  limited  confiicts 
In  those  wars  where  the  U.S.  decides  the 
stakes  are  high  enough  to  warrant  all-out 
war,  weapons  which  are  escalatory  may  have 
a  place  In  our  military  plans.  But  Inclusion 
of  CBW  In  those  plans  depends  upon  how 
escalatory  these  weapons  are  when  com- 
pared with  others  already  in  our  arsenal  If 
they  are  at  least  equally  likely  to  lead  to 
all-out  war.  there  seems  to  be  no  Justifica- 
tion for  using  them  when  other  weapons  can 
produce  similar  military  results. 

A  decision  to  run  the  risk  of  total  war  by 
flrst  engaging  in  a  limited  war  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  we  will  follow  a  course 
InevlUbly  culminating  in  toUl  war.  There 
would  be  little  reason  to  alert  the  opposi- 
tion If  all-out  war  were  certain  to  result  from 
a  local  encounter.  We  will  enter  a  limited 
confilct  when  the  stakes  Justify  total  war 
only  when  there  is  a  significant  chance  cf 
deciding  the  Issue  without  resorting  to  total 
war. 

Put  another  way,  we  fight  limited  wars 
vrtth  an  understanding  that  the  objective  is 
worth  a  risk  of  total  war  That  risk  may  be 
relatively  high  or  relatively  low.  Once  It  Is 
gauged,  our  strategy  must  be  tailored  ac- 
cordinglv.  If  we  are  willing  to  run  a  70  per- 
cent chance  of  total  war.  then  all  military 
responses  which  make  total  war  more  than 
70  percent  likely  are  to  be  avoided.  All  weap- 
ons which  do  not  make  total  war  70  percent 
likely  can  be  used,  even  though  they  might 
be  characterized  as  "escalatory."  Given  this 
theoretical  framework,  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  could  be  Justified  In  a  lim- 
ited war  over  high  stakes  if  they  were  less 
escalatory  than  other  systems  with  similar 
miUtarv  capabilities. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  criteria 
for  assigning  an  escalation  coefficient  to 
weapons  is  not  their  military  effectiveness, 
but  their  psychological  Impact  on  the  oppo- 
sition. Because  of  the  long  tradition  of  ab- 
stinence from  lethal  chemicals,  biological 
agents  and  nuclear  devices  In  limited  wars, 
all  three  weapons  are  likely  to  have  a  similar 
psychological  Impact  on  the  enemy  and 
therefore  be  equally  escalatory. 

Since  we  have  been  capable  of  fighting 
limited  wars  in  the  past  without  relying  on 
anything  more  than  conventional  forces,  a 
decision  to  use  lethal  chemical,  biological 
or  nuclear  weaponry  is  an  Implicit  admis- 
sion that  purely  conventional  strategy  is  In- 
capable of  achieving  victory.  It  Is  a  signal  to 
the  enemy  that  this  realization  was  accepted 
and  a  recourse  to  new.  escalatory  weapons 
was  chosen  instead  of  surrender.  The  use  of 
any  of  these  weapons  Is  a  proclamation  that 
defeat  will  not  be  accepted  without  resort- 
ing to  great  mlllUry  strength.  With  this 
warning,  an  enemy  Is  Just  as  likely  to  initi- 
ate an  all-out  war  regardless  of  the  particu- 
lar weapon  chosen  to  rupture  the  tradition 
of  abstinence. 

The  possibility  of  escalation  results  from 
the  breaking  of  tradition,  not  from  the  mill- 
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tary  mlMloin  th«««  waapcms  are  assigned. 
Tbelr  employment  UuUcatee  ttiat  conven- 
tional warfare  c&onot  do  tlie  job  and  defeat 
U  unacceptable.  Tbua  It  la  iinllkely  that 
letbal  chemical  or  biological  agents  could  be 
considered  lees  e«;alatory  than  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Ck>nBequently  in  seems  that,  In  both  the 
case  of  limited  wv  which  must  stay  limited 
and  the  case  of  limited  war  which  runs  the 
risk  of  total  escalation,  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal killers  cannot  be  considered  valuable  for 
their  non-eecalatcry  charactertstlca. 
3.  Arms  Control 

To  complete  a  strategy  of  finite  deterrence, 
efforts  must  be  constantly  made  to  control 
the  quantity  and  flestructlveness  of  weapons. 
War  Is  best  deterred  when  neither  side  has 
sufOclent  hardwaae  to  fight  one.  It  is  best 
limited  when  the  types  of  arms  available  are 
limited. 

Lethal  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
Impede  both  go41s  of  arms  control:  thus 
there  are  two  Im^rtant  reasons  for  seeking 
to  control  the  development  and  proliferation 
of  CBW. 

According  to  publicized  reports,  both  the 
tJ.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  large  stock- 
piles of  these  weapons.  Arms  control  is  there- 
fore nssBSsary  to  limit  the  quantity  of  arms 
amtilabl*:  The  li4tlal  decision  to  stockpile 
baa  been  made  Nbw  the  laborious  process  of 
disarming  faces  uB. 

We  have  Indicated  earlier  that  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  are  extremely  de- 
strucUve.  The  letlial  agents  wlU  kill  popula- 
tion masses  when  successfully  employed.  The 
non-lethal  agents  are  also  highly  destructive 
and  may  lead  to  »wlft  escalation  when  used. 

The  disarmament  issues  associated  with 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  are  in  many 
ways  unique.  Since  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  have  be«n  developed  as  substitutes 
for  other  systems,  disarmament  can  be  pur- 
sued without  significantly  decreasing  our  se- 
curity m  the  process. 

( a^   Voluntary 

Because  it  is  doubtful  that  decreasing  our 
CBW  stockpiles  ^uld  yield  significant  mili- 
tary danger,  volu|jtary  disarmament  remains 
a  possibility.  It  might  significantly  decrease 
International  feais  over  the  weapons  even  If 
no  other  power  followed  our  lead.  But  there 
are  strong  reasobs  to  believe  that  others 
would  quickly  Jol>i  in.  a  sincere  move  toward 
eliminating  leth41  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  from  tfte  International  scene.  To 
some  extent  we  l^ave  Justified  our  stockpiles 
on  the  grounds  t>at  the  Soviets  have  similar 
arsenals.  Certainly  neither  side  can  be  com- 
fortable when  on  uncertain  balance  of  terror 
exists  instead  of  k  calculated  equilibrium  of 
deterrence.  I 

The  Soviets  hate  repeatedly  called  for  ac- 
cords on  CBW.  a4  have  Germany  and  one  of 
the  leaders  in  bK^ogical  testing — Great  Brit- 
ain. Thus,  both  41des  may  be  anxious  to  be 
rid  of  their  systems  if  only  the  other  side  be- 
gins the  process.  If  it  is  correct  to  assume 
that  U.S.  mlUtarj  security  would  not  be  Im- 
paired by  the  elimination  of  CBW  stockpiles, 
a  viable  proposal  might  be  that  the  U.S.  take 
the  Initiative;  If  others  then  followed  our 
lead,  world  stability  could  very  well  be  en- 
hanced. 

Voluntary  disarmament  in  the  field  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  has  much  to 
commend  it.  Military  strength  could  be  main- 
tained and  similar  disarmament  might  be- 
gin in  other  countries.  Regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences In  theirest  of  the  world,  the  U.S. 
could  claim  unchallenged  leadership  in  the 
quest  for  arms  control  and  gain  immeasur- 
able world  suppo^  in  her  efforts. 
(b|  Negotiated 

In  a  framework  of  negotiated  arms  re- 
ductions, chemlqal  and  biological  weapons 


alBo  offer  dlatlnot  poBSlbUltlee.  If  It  assumed 
that  both  sldee  truly  fear  their  actual  use 
m  conflict,  as  public  sentiment  In  both 
campe  Indicates,  then  both  sldee  would  be 
eager  to  eliminate  them  from  their  adver- 
sary's araenal.  Because  the  weapons  are  not 
essential  to  the  security  of  either  party, 
then  both  can  offer  major  concessions  with- 
out feartng  military  Insecurity  as  a  result. 
Thus,  suggestmg  accords  on  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  at  the  beginning  of  arms 
talks  co\ild  test  the  sincerity  of  the  other 
parties  In  achieving  significant  arms  limi- 
tations. It  could  also  develop  procedures 
which  covUd  be  duplicated  to  other  phases  of 
the  proposed  agreement. 

(1)  Secrecy  and  Inspection 

One  important  area  of  disagreement  which 
could  be  resolved  in  a  CBW  pact  Is  the  Joint 
issue  of  secrecy  and  adversary  inspection. 
Chemical  agents  could  easily  be  developed 
from  compoxinds  used  for  many  mdustrlal 
purposes.  Biological  agents  could  be  pro- 
duced In  a  converted  brewery,  far  from  the 
view  of  an  adversary  denied  treaty  Inspection 
rights.  Secret  research  could  also  niUllfy 
the  effect  of  the  agreement  by  developing 
new  agents  not  covered  by  previous  talks. 
While  this  may  not  shift  the  military  bal- 
ance, it  would  demean  the  prestige  of  the 
treaty  If  both  parties  realized  that  circum- 
vention was  relatively  simple.  To  avoid  cir- 
cumvention of  the  Eigreement,  on-site  inspec- 
tion procedures  and  fluid  scientific  exchanges 
must  be  demanded. 

Experts  have  developed  inspection  pat- 
terns which  they  feel  can  insure  a  sufficient 
probability  of  detection  to  make  treaty  vio- 
lation attempts  unattractive.  But  because  of 
the  general  lack  of  mterest  In  arms  control 
agreements  over  CBW.  there  have  been  no 
serlo\i3  efforts  to  advance  these  systems  in 
a  formal  agreement.  If  Inspection  systems  are 
agreed  to  for  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons, their  incorporation  Into  nuclear  treaties 
should  be  much  easier. 

Eliminating  the  secrecy  which  has  previ- 
ously surrounded  CBW  research  and  deploy- 
ment Is  both  necessary  for  a  successful  arms 
limitation  agreement  and  wise  as  a  measure 
designed  to  ellnilnate  Irrational  fears  asso- 
ciated with  CBW  m  general.  Because  no  one 
la  quite  sure  of  the  extent  of  our  CBW  ar- 
senal, whispered  tales  of  a  "doomsday  bug" 
cannot  be  dismissed  out  of  hand.  Pear  Is  gen- 
erated both  at  home  and  abroad  because  of 
what  might  be  stored  In  secret  garrisons,  not 
what  Is  actually  srtockplled  there. 

A  second  proposal  co\ild  be  the  Initiation 
of  arms  talks  to  consider  CBW.  If  such  ad- 
vances are  spumed,  we  might  then  advocate 
eliminating  o\u:  stockpiles  with  wide  public 
knowledge.  Also  to  be  considered  as  possible 
steps  should  be  the  de-claaslflcatlon  of  fu- 
ture research  In  the  field.  We  gain  nothing 
by  hiding  Information  about  a  weapons  sys- 
tem that  seems  to  be  untrustworthy:  yet  we 
risk  much  by  encouraging  our  opponents  to 
believe  the  worst  about  such  a  weapons 
system. 

(11)   Nuclear  accords 

If  nuclear  agreements  are  serloxisly  con- 
templated,  as  we  hope  they  Bit,  then  CBW 
accords  are  essential.  Otherwise  the  exist- 
ence of  devastating  chemical  and  bologlcal 
reserves  would  subvert  any  nuclear  agree- 
ment by  continuing  an  arms  race  with  CBW 
even  though  the  nuclear  surge  had  been 
halted.  An  agreement  on  nuclear  weapons 
should  be  a  signal  that  mass  death  is  being 
made  less  likely,  not  that  different  weapons 
have  been  chosen  to  annihilate  humanity. 

m.   THE    RLSK.S 

Incorporation  of  chemical  and  biological 
agents  Into  our  overall  military  strategy.  It 
seems,  would  Involve  more  than  an  unneces- 
sary waste  of  fluids  for  a  marginal  addition 


to  our  military  might.  Continuing  secret  re- 
search with  these  agents  and  augmenting 
stockpiles  of  those  weapons  which  have 
reached  the  production  stage  would  prob- 
ably Involve  enormous  risks  for  our  own  secu- 
rity and  future  world  stability. 

{A)  Of  use 

It  Is  frightening  to  realize  that  the  dan- 
gers of  using  CBW  are  perceived  most  not  by 
the  uninformed  but  by  those  most  knowl- 
edgeable In  the  field.  Prize-winning  biologists 
Imagine  with  horror  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  a  large  biological  attack.  Chemists 
who  have  worked  toward  weapions  develop- 
ment realize  that  even  non-lethal  agents 
can  become  killers  If  the  wrong  dosage  is 
Involved. 

Our  evaluation  of  the  military  merits  of 
the  various  weapons  points  repeatedly  to  the 
following  poeslble  disadvantages:  Plotting 
starvation  in  a  world  is  which  Is  already 
wrestling  with  the  splrallng  problems  of  pop- 
vUatlon  and  hunger  Is  short-sighted.  Tamper- 
ing with  nature's  delicate  balance  Is  Impru- 
dent when  the  dangers  associated  with  a  vol- 
atile environment  are  Incalculable.  Initiat- 
ing world-wide  epidemics  Is  Indeed  "medicine 
In  reverse"  and  adds  a  dimension  of  horror 
and  prlmltlvlsm  to  modern  warfare  which  is 
understandably  decried  by  many. 

It  is  Important  to  appreciate  the  Intema- 
tlonal  reperciissions  of  using  chemical  weap- 
ons In  Vietnam.  By  making  them  respectable 
after  an  almost  complete  International  avoid- 
ance of  them  since  World  War  I,  the  U.S. 
has  made  all  chemical  weapons  more  attrac- 
tive In  any  future  war.  Once  the  barrier  be- 
tween conventional  and  chemical  weapons  is 
broken,  it  is  difficult  If  not  Impossible  to 
erect  new  ones  which  distinguish  between 
categories  of  chemical  weapons. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  chemical 
warfare  would  be  attractive  to  many  nations 
once  International  prohibitions  against  their 
use  could  be  easily  Ignored.  They  are  rela- 
tively easy  to  develop  and  comparatively  In- 
expensive if  a  nation  feels  a  need  for  a  mass 
killer  to  Improve  Its  security.  The  U.S.  has 
already  made  scores  of  countries  aware  of  the 
potential  advantages  that  chemicals  offer  by 
training  foreign  military  officers  In  the  use 
of  these  weapons. 

The  recent  Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon 
Treaty  has  made  these  weapons  even  more 
attractive.  Denied  access  to  nuclear  weapons, 
countries  which  still  feel  a  need  to  exercise 
Independent  initiatives  with  strategic  weap- 
ons turn  quite  naturally  to  CBW.  While  pre- 
vious international  accords  may  have  de- 
terred them  from  actually  using  such  weap- 
ons, our  policies  in  Vietnam  have  made  CBW 
a  little  more  respectable  and  may  have  made 
CBW  proliferation  a  real  danger. 

As  with  nuclear  weapons,  the  U.S.  loses 
a  measure  of  security  when  many  smaller 
countries  pK>ssess  a  capacity  for  CBW.  Chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons  are  equalizers  In 
battle  which  mute  the  advantage  the  UJ8. 
maintains  In  Industrial  strength  and  conven- 
tional military  firepower.  It  would  certainly 
be  better  to  forego  the  marginal  benefits 
which  CBW  provides  If  such  abstinence  made 
proliferation  less  likely.  If  weak  opponents 
can  respond  with  CBW,  we  would  not  only 
lose  the  advantage  we  had  sought  by  using 
such  weapons,  but  we  would  also  face  the 
neutralization  of  our  conventional  firepower 
advantage. 

(B)   Of  stockjHlea 

The  dangers  of  actual  use  obviously  become 
greater  as  oiir  stockpiles  mount.  Moreover, 
jwevious  experience  indioatee  that  an  im- 
pressive arsenal  makes  battlefield  use  quite 
likely.  A  long  abstinence  from  all  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  was  forsaken  In 
Vietnam  after  a  previous  decision  to  research 
and  develop   the  weapons  had  been  made. 
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During  the  conflict,  only  the  decision  to 
employ  the  gas  was  necessary.  There  have 
been  reports  that  biological  weapons  were 
not  used  during  the  Cuban  mlssUe  crisis  be- 
cause they  were  not  available.  Other  sources 
indicate  that  biological  strikes  have  been 
proposed  during  the  current  conflict  but 
pressures  to  use  them  were  successfully 
resisted. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assvune  that  as  our  ca- 
paclUes  m  the  field  of  CBW  grow,  opportuni- 
ties for  using  them  will  seem  more  numerous, 
one  assent  would  set  a  perilous  precedent. 
ReUance  on  the  abstinence  of  the  pest  does 
not  insure  continued  avoidance  If  the  weap- 
ons are  constantly  available  when  military 
plans  are  formulated.  It  Is  likely  that  only 
elimination  of  the  weapons  can  Insure  avoid- 
ance of  them  and  their  Inherent  dangers. 
(C)   Of  secret  possession 
Yet,  even  before  they  are  actually  Incor- 
porated into  normal  combat  operations,  we 
run  slgnlflcant  risks  by  testing  and  produc- 
ing  chemical   and   biological  weapons.   Pre- 
sumably, chemical  and  biological  agents  sig- 
nificantly increase  International   instability 
and  tension  because  rational  calculations  are 
very  difllcult.  As  with  any  weapons  system, 
possession  indicates  the   possibility  of  use. 
Thus   although  we  constantly  profess  peace- 
ful policies  and  argue  that  CBW  research  Is 
defense-oriented  and  stockpiling  Is  for  de- 
terrent   purposee,    oai    adversaries    remain 
unconvinced.   They    axe   frightened   by   our 
arsenal.  Their  fears  may   weU  lead  to  un- 
stable   relations    between    our    nation    and 
others. 

Because  of  the  poeslblUty  of  covert  bio- 
logical  attacks,  these  fears  can  conceive  a 
crisis  from  an  accident.  If  any  country  were 
to  suffer  a  sudden  epidemic  of  an  unusual 
or  unknovm  disease  It  might  Immediately 
assume  that  a  traditional  enemy  had  at- 
tacked It  with  biological  weapons.  Assur- 
ances to  the  contrary  might  prove  futile. 
A  war  might  begin  because  of  a  freak  fever 


or  a  laiboretOTy  mishap.  Adequate  control  of 
biological  weapons  could  very  well  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  such  a  scenario. 

U  detection  devices  were  developed  and 
installed,  they  could  Increase  tensions  as 
well.  A  false  alarm  could  create  diplomatic 
chaos  as  accusing  fingers  were  pointed  at 
dozens  of  potential  attackers  before  the  true 
origins  of  the  alarm  were  discovered.  By 
malnUlnlng  a  large,  secret  arsenal,  the  U.S. 
runs  the  great  risk  of  being  a  prime  suspect 
If  a  CBW  attack  were  alleged  for  any  reason. 
Denying  such  a  charge  would  be  extremely 
difficult  aaid  shifting  the  blame  to  another 
nation   may  be  poUtlcaUy  Impoeslble. 

Not  only  are  enemy  intentions  difficult  to 
calculate  when  chemical  and  biological 
agents  must  be  considered,  but  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  enemy  are  also  uncertain.  As  a 
possible  victim  of  such  an  attack,  a  nation 
must  calculate  Its  position  under  the  as- 
sumption that  the  weapons  will  be  highly  ef- 
fective. Yet  as  a  poeslble  attacker,  each  na- 
tion must  play  It  safe  by  assuming  that  these 
agents  will  be  largely  ineffective.  The  latter 
set  of  assumptions  will  usuaUy  persuade  a 
nation  not  to  attack,  but  the  former  hypoth- 
esis may  make  a  country  overly  fearful  of 
attack.  WhUe  one  party  is  developing  a 
peaceful  line  of  diplomacy  because  It  as- 
sumes It  does  not  have  the  capability  to 
use  CBW,  its  opponent  Is  constantly  on 
guard  agamst  a  CBW  attack  because  It  is 
possible  and  It  must  be  assumed  successful. 
Neither  party  benefits  from  this  two-edged 
sword  Stable  relations  are  subverted  because 
of  the  unstable  calculations  which  must  ac- 
company all   adversary  situations  Involving 

CBW 

It  Is  these  risks  which  must  be  weighed 
against  the  alleged  benefits  of  CBW.  Because 
such  questions  concerning  the  disadvantages 
of  CBW  exist,  there  is  clear  cause  to  consider 
the  eUmlnation  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  from  our  present  arsenal. 

When  considering  the  desirability  of  crop 
destruction  or  defoliation,  the  indeterminate 
damage  that  may  be  done  to  the  balance  of 


nature  In  pursuit  of  military  gain  should 
not  be  forgotten.  The  marginal  safety  which 
biological  weapons  add  to  our  deterrent 
ought  to  be  coupled  with  the  misery  which 
an  uncheckable  epldwnlc  could  promote.  M' 
though  the  suggestion  that  the  weapons  be 
abandoned  might  seem  too  extensive,  the 
uneasy  diplomatic  and  political  situation 
which  Inevitably  haunts  the  nation  If  It  re- 
tains them  might  warrant  such  thought. 

As  with  any  priority  decision,  serioiis  con- 
sideration ought  to  be  given  to  the  alterna- 
tive resource  demands  which  the  nation  con- 
stantly makes.  The  scientific  talent  devoted 
to  perfecting  virulent  disease  strains  may  be 
more  urgently  needed  in  the  quest  for  medi- 
cal breakthroughs.  The  fimds  required  for 
testing  and  producing  delivery  systems 
might  be  better  spent  alleviating  the  many 
domestic  problems  now  facing  the  country. 
A  decision  on  military  affairs  mxist  be  made 
within  the  context  of  competing  peacetime 
demands.  Thus  the  balance  between  costs 
and  benefits,  advantages  and  disadvantages 
must  be  struck  after  weighing  both  military 
and  non-mllltary  factors.  In  the  case  of  CBW, 
especially  lethal  varieties,  the  balance  seems 
heavily  weighted  against  the  weapons. 

rv.     CONCLUSION 

One  of  the  possible  results  of  eliminating 
our  silent  arsenal  might  be  the  avoidance 
of  the  dangers  of  escalation  presently  be- 
lieved associated  with  CBW.  If  such  a  policy 
were  adopted,  the  risks  of  stockpiling  and 
the  horrors  associated  with  using  these 
weapons  could  be  avoided. 

Consideration  of  applying  the  brakes  in 
our  headlong  rush  toward  developing  chemi- 
cal and  biological  klUers  should  be  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  urgency.  These  weapons  seein 
ill-suited  to  today's  military  strategies.  At 
best,  they  might  be  characterized  as  unac- 
ceptable substitutes  for  weapons  already  in 
use.  Their  abandonment  could  provide  a 
greater  atmosphere  of  rationality  In  mili- 
tary calculations  and  a  more  secure  state  of 
mind  for  modern  day  man  by  removing  one 
horrifying  threat  to  his  existence. 


TABLE  l.-fiENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  LETHAL  CHEMICAL  AGENTS 


Type 


Mechanisin 


Time  lor  onset  ot  effects 


Examples 


Nerve  agent  G. 
Nerve  agent  V. 


nterferes  with  transmission  of  nerve  impulse, Very  rapid  "V ;nh.U.«on^(a  few  se»nas^     ..^^^^.  ^^ 


(a  few  seconds) Tabun,  Sarin,  Soman. 


.do 


rapid. 


Blister  agent Cell  poison ^^p,^,  na^ttnt 

aw^::::::::::::::::::::::  HESs^^EEEE;  ^BBSB^EEE=  ffi«f 


Source:  U.N.  report 


ANNEX  C.-SOME  BIOLOGICAL  AGENTS  THAT  t*AY  BE  USED  TO  ATTACK  MAN 


Disease 


Intectivity' 


Transmissibility'        Incubation  period'     Duration  of  illness"     Mortality« 


Antibiotic  tlwrapy       Vaccination  « 


Viral 


Chikungunya  fever Probably  high 

Dengue  fever H'8'' 


Nona. 


.do. 


3  to  6  days 2  weeks— a  few 

months. 

5to8days Afewdaysto 

weeks. 


Very  low  «1  per- 
cent). 
do 


None. 


None. 


.do. 


Do. 


do Underdevelopment. 


"'"*""'■"' .„  5tol5days  1  ^  3  weeks High  (>60  percent) do uno.^a 

Eastern  equine  encephalitis do Jo. WzA":::::  1  week  to  a  few  Variable  up  to  30       do Do. 


.do 
Venezuelan  equine  encephalitis do Hi^''°".'II".r. 


Tick-borne  encephalitis 

Venezuelan  equine 
Influenza 


months.  percent  n- 

2to5davs  .  3tol0days Low«    percent) do ^• 

..zioaqays *•   ^       Usually  low,  except    do. 

lor  complicated 


1  to  3  days.. 


Available. 


cases. 


Yellow  lever. 
Smallpox 


3to6days lto2w.ek. ^f,}^^„^:' 


do       None 

.do HW 7tol6days 12to24d.ys ^tg^'^J'^JoT"'' 

percent). 


.do. 
.do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Rkkettsial:  .  None  or  negligible 


Q-fever 


Psittacosis --- 

Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever. 

Epidemic  typhus 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


10to2.days(son..    1  to  3  weeks Low  (usually  1  E««.>ve Underdevelopment. 

times  shorter).  .         ui?.^»lli' hi«h  do  None. 

"o-eratelyhigh 4  to  .5  days n-?^[«' -:iV  "  K'lJlJr^jrpti-T.-.-.iSS:::: Under  developm^t 

No^ itoiuoays ^^^  go  perwirt). 

-d. 6  .0  15  d.„ A  l^ew^w^ks  to  VanaETe^but^^usu..., 

percent). 


.do. 


Available. 


months. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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DIjease 


Infectivity 


TransmissibJlity> 


Incubation  period'      Duritlon  of  illness'      Mortality' 


A  n  tibiotic  thera  py       Vacci  nation  < 


Bacterial : 

Antlirax  (pulmonary 


Brucellosis 

Cholera 

Glanders 

Melioidosis 

Plague  (pneumonic) 
Tularemia 


Typhoid  fever.. 
Dysentery 


Fungal:  Coccidioido  myci  sis do 


1  to  3  wrecks Several  weelts  to 

months. 
1  to  S  days 1  to  several  weeks. 


Moderately  high Negligible ItoSdays 3to5days. 

I4igh None 

Low High 

Higli NoM 2tol4days 4to6we«ks 

do do 1  to  5  days 4  to  20  days 

do High 2  to  5  days 1  to  2  days 

do -  Negligible 1  to  10  days 2  to  several  weeks. 


Almost  invariably 

fatal. 
Low«5  percent).- 

Usually  high  (up  to 

80  percent). 
Almost  invariably 

fatal. 
Almost  100  percent 

fatal. 
do 


Moderately  high Moderately  higli lto3weeks A  few  to  several 

weeks. 
High High ItoSdays A  lew  days  to  weeks. 


None. 


I  to  3  weeks A  few  weeks  to 

months. 


Usually  low,  some- 
times high  (up  to 
60  percent). 

Moderately  high  (up 
to  10  percent) 

Low  to  moderately 
high  depending  on 
strain. 

Low 


Effective  if  given  Available. 

very  early. 

Moderately  effec-  Under  development 

live. 
do Available. 

Little  effective None. 

Moderately  effective.         Do. 

Moderately  effective  Available. 

it  given  early. 
Effective Da 

Moderately  effective.         Do. 

Effective None. 

None Do. 


'  Infectivity:  Indicateslthe  potency  of  the  parasite  to  penetrate  and  multiply  in  the  host's 
orpnism,  regardless  of  trie  clinical  manifestation  of  illness.  In  fact,  thera  are  several  agents  by 
which  the  great  majorityiof  the  exposed  population  will  be  infected  without  developing  clinical 
symptoms.  J 

>  Transmissibility:  This  refers  to  direct  transmission  from  man  to  man  without  the  intervention 
of  any  arthropod  vector.  ' 

>  The  Igures  listed  un^er  incubation  period,  duration  of  disease,  and  mortality  are  based  on 
epidemiotoj^lcal  data.  Thty  vary,  according  to  variations  in  virulence  and  dose  of  the  infecting 


agent,  resistance  of  the  host,  and  many  other  factors.  It  also  should  be  noted  that,  if  the  agents 
concerned,  would  be  deliberately  spread  In  massive  concentrations  as  agents  of  warfare,  the 
incubatkin  perkKis  might  be  shorter  and  the  resulting  symptoms  more  serious.  As  to  mortality, 
this  refers  to  the  ralra  between  the  number  of  fatalities  to  the  number  of  diseased  (not  to  thai 
of  infected)  individuals,  if  no  treatment  is  given. 
<  The  availability  of  vaccines  is  no  indicatk>n  of  their  degree  of  effectiveness. 

Source:  U.N.  report. 


Mr.  ROBISOIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  study 
Introduced  by  t|ie  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Dellbnback  > ,  and  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsof.  examines  &s  hsis  been 
noted  the  strategic  and  tactical  implica- 
tions of  chemicial  and  biological  weap- 
ons. I  believe  that  the  Congress — and  the 
administration-4-should  also  reexamine 
the  general  foreipi- policy  implications  of 
such  weapons.    | 

Dr.  Matthew]  S.  Meselson,  Harvard 
biologist  and  an|  acknowledged  expert  in 
the  field  of  chenn(ical  and  biological  weap- 
sons,  did  approach  this  aspect  of  our 
overall  problem  in  an  address  he  deliv- 
ered earlier  this  year.  In  that  address, 
he  discussed  An^erica's  chemical  warfare 
policies  and  related  them  to  such  inter- 
national discussions  and  agreements  con- 
cerning CBW  a^  have  been  held  or  at- 
tempted— pointing  out  that  many  nations 
have  agreed  to  t|ie  1925  Geneva  Protocol, 
so-called,  12  of  [which  have  stated  that 
they  interpret  the  protocol  to  include 
tear  gases.  In  contrast,  he  notes  that  the 
United  States  bias  not  ratified  the  pro- 
tocol, has  takeb  various  positions  on 
tear  gas  since  1025,  and  has  been  using 
large  quantitied  of  such  chemicals  in 
Vietnam.  , 

It  is  Dr.  Mes«lson's  premise  that  the 
overriding  U.S.  policy  toward  CBW  oi«ht 
to  be  one  of  presenting  the  proliferation, 
legitimization  and  use  of  such  weapons — 
a  premise  withj  which  I  would  wholly 
agree — and,  as  l^s  address  is  a  thought- 
provoking  review  of  many  of  the  Inter- 
national issues  revolving  around  CBW  we 
ought  to  be  considering,  I  insert  It  now 
in  the  Record  f(^r  the  information  of  my 
colleagues : 
Chemical  and  BioLOCicAi.  Weapons — What 
Shoot-d  us.  Policy  Be? 
(By  Mati.bew  S.  Meselson) 

Chemical  and  biological  weapons,  like  nu- 
clear ones,  are  ca;)able  of  killing  very  large 
numbers  of  peopU ,  especially  clvlUans.  Nerve 
gases  are  comparable  to  the  uranium  bomb. 
In  the  sense  that  a  single  large  bomber  dis- 
pensing one  of  tile  more  toxic  ones  under 
meteorological    coadltlons   favorable   to   the 


attacker  could  kill  most  unprotected  Indi- 
viduals within  an  area  the  size  of  the  high 
casualty  zone  at  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki.  You 
may  recall  the  accident  last  year  at  Skull 
Valley,  Utah,  where  gas  from  a  test  escaped 
and  led  to  the  death  of  6,400  sheep  over  an 
area  of  some  200  square  mUes.  Biological 
weapons,  employing  Anthrax  spores,  or  other 
potential  biological  agents,  are  even  more 
powerful  than  nerve  gas,  because  les«  is  re- 
quired to  kill  a  human  being  and  therefore 
less  is  required  to  attack  a  given  area.  For 
example,  a  standard  United  States  field  man- 
ual, "The  Employment  of  Chemical  and  Bio- 
logical Weapons,"  states  that  a  single  fighter 
plane  can  spray  enough  biological  agent  to 
cause  50 '1:  mortality  in  an  area  of  300  square 
miles. 

Fortunately,  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons have  never  been  used  in  this  fashion. 
Nor  does  any  nation  in  the  world  today 
prominently  threaten  the  use  of  chemlcaJ 
and  biological  weapons  as  they  do  nuclear 
weapons.  The  United  States  and  the  other 
major  nuclear  powers  do  not  need  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  to  deter  strategic  at- 
tacks against  themselves.  These  weapons  are 
not  needed  to  maintain  the  so-called  balance 
of  terror.  Nuclear  weapons  do  that.  Chemical 
and  biological  weapons  would  simply  get  in 
the  way  by  complicating  the  calciilations  and 
expectations  of  the  respective  sides  in  any 
strategic  crisis. 

These  weapons  offer  no  ability  to  limit 
damage  from  enemy  strategic  nuclear  forces, 
since  the  latter  can  be  easily  protected.  The 
proliferation  of  chemical  and  especially  bio- 
logical weaFwns  would  greatly  Increase  the 
threat  to  nuclear  nations  by  offering  rela- 
tively cheap  strategic  destructive  capabilities 
to  the  nuclear  nations.  In  short,  for  a  coun- 
try like  the  United  States,  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  are  the  worst  imaginable 
strategic  weapons. 

There  are  some  important  properties  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  that  con- 
cern their  capabilities  for  tactical  use.  In 
my  opinion  these  properties  should  make 
the  United  States  eager  to  prevent  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  from  ever  being  used. 
Chemicals  are  very  cumbersome  weapons  to 
defend  against.  When  chemical  weapons  are 
used  in  combat,  soldiers  must  be  provided 
with  protection  If  the  enemy  is  able  to  re- 
taliate in  kind.  This  means  masks,  protec- 
tive suits,  and  lugging  along  eaormous 
amounts  of  decontamination  equipment. 
The  more  complicated  and  interpendent  a 


fighting  force  is,  the  more  will  these  pro- 
tective measures  reduce  their  fighting  effi- 
ciency. Sophisticated  forces  would  often  be 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  with  respect  to  less 
sophisticated  ones.  Mortar  cartridges  loaded 
with  nerve  gas  have  a  much  higher  kill  radius 
than  conventional  ones.  And  as  we  know, 
large  numbers  of  mortar  shells  can  be  de- 
ployed even  by  guerrilla  forces.  In  other 
words,  the  violence  level  of  tactical  combat 
would  be  enormously  Increased  If  lethal 
chemical  weapons  were  legitimized  and 
came  to  be  used — and  their  employment 
could  be  more  advantageous  to  the  enemy 
than  to  us. 

Gas  and  germ  weapons  are  difficult  to  con- 
fine— witness  the  death  of  the  6.400  sheep. 
30  miles  away  from  the  test  site.  This  is  a 
case  in  which  the  most  extreme  precautions, 
we  are  told,  were  taken  to  be  sure  that  no 
such  accident  would  occur.  Under  not  un- 
commonly stable  meteorological  conditions, 
the  tactical  employment  of  moderate  quan- 
tltes  of  nerve  gas  could  create  lethal  con- 
centrations as  far  as  100  kilometers  or  more 
downwind  from  the  battlefield.  Thus,  al- 
though fighting  forces  can  be  well  protected 
against  gas.  its  tactical  employment  could 
easily  kill  large  numbers  of  civilians.  For 
example,  a  few  days  of  tactical  nerve  gas 
employment  in  Europe  could  quite  easily 
kill  tens  of  millions  of  civilians. 

Another  feature  of  these  weapons  that 
should  make  them  anathema  to  the  United 
States  is  that  they  are  prohibited  by  Inter- 
national Law.  The  major  existing  Interna- 
tional agreement  that  prohibits  their  use  is 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  which  specifi- 
cally prohibits  the  use  of  "asphyxiating, 
poisonous  or  other  gases,  and  of  all  analo- 
gous liquids,  materials  or  devices"  and  of 
"bacteriological  methods  of  warfare."  The 
Geneva  Protocol  was  proposed  by  the  United 
States. 

Ptnally.  I  wish  to  add  one  more  considera- 
tion which  Is  enormously  Important,  and 
that  Is  that  these  weapons  are  particularly 
abhorred  by  mankind.  We  should  do  nothing 
to  erode  this  view,  because  it  may  be  the 
decisive  safeguard  against  the  proliferation 
of  weapons  which  would  gravely  threaten  the 
security  of  the  United  States  as  weU  as  that 
of  others. 

In  view  of  these  clrcumstancee,  one  would 
think  that  the  overriding  purpose  of  United 
State*  chemical  and  biological  warfare  policy 
would  be  to  prevent  the  proliferation,  legiti- 
mization, and  use  of  these  wea{>ons.  We  are 
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the  pace-setter  in  military   mattws.   or   at 
^t\  oo-equal  pace-setter  with  the  Soviet 
union.    Therefore,    our    actions,    our    state- 
ments, our  policies,  will  Influence  the  nature 
of  warfare  in  the  future.  Unfoirtunately.  un- 
wisely It  is  n<xt  the  case  that  the  ov«rrldlng 
purpose  of  U.S.  chemical  and  blologlca^  war- 
fare policy  is  to  prevent  the  spread,  legltlml- 
«Uon    M^d  use  of  chemical  and  Wologlc^ 
w^^iis  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  United 
states  18  at  present  ufiing  lethal  chemical  and 
bi^Scal  w'^apons  or  that  the  UrUted  States 
is  pressing  hard  to  abolish  the  world-wide 
Lfeemenis  and  restraints  against  the  use  of 
mese  weapons.  Bather.  o^T?^''^ ^^^"^^ 
ous.     internally     Inconsistent,     and     looks 
menacing   and   provocative   to   the    '^  ?f 
the  world    There's  only  one  country  whose 
nollcy  I  consider  to  be  worse  than  our  own. 
17118  is  the  country  that  has  used  poison 
eas    agalnsrt;    unpiroteoted    vUlagere    in    the 
Yemen-apparenUy     Egypt,     although     she 
denies  it. 

NOW  when  I  say  that  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Is  unwise,  confused,  provoca- 
tive, and  dangerous,  I  don't  primarily  mean 
our  research  and  development  policy,  al- 
though I  would  include  some  aspects  c^ J^at 
;vnd  I  don't  mean  our  work  on  d^e^f  ^^ 
measures,  although  some  of  that  I  think  is 
unwise,  and  it  is  done  In  ^^^^^'>'^ 
Becrecv  And  I  don't  mean  our  efforts  in 
mtelllgence  to  find  out  what  other  countries 
may  be  doing  in  thU  area,  although  It  Is 
improperly   used   and    badly   exaggerated   to 

stimulate  higher  aPPr-^P^^"^*^,/*?' jl^Z-ve 
don't  mean  any  of  those  things  If  they  serve 
the  purpose  (which  I  think  should  be  over- 
riding) of  preventing  the  legitimization,  pro- 
feratlon  and  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  What  I  do  refer  to  are  two  things 
nrst  our  use  of  "non-lethal"  chemical 
weapons  In  Vietnam,  specifically  the  agent 
called  CS  or  super-tear  gas  and  chemicals 
used  to  attack  food  crops.  And  s^ondly,  I 
refer  to  our  international  policy.  I  d  Ukf  t» 
say  something  brtefiy  about  these  policies 
and  actions. 

First,  regarding  the  use  of  non-lethal  gas 
in  Vietnam,  it  is  true  that  the  agent  we  use 
in  great  quantity,  CS,  is  not  lethal  in  the 
open  when  used  for  police  purposes  It  can 
kill  when  used  in  confined  spaces.  It  is  less 
lethal  to  a  variety  of  experimental  animals 
than  the  kind  of  tear  gas  usually  used  by 
police  But  we  really  aren't  sure  that  this 
comparison  holds  for  man.  CS  Is  a  very  re- 
active  chemical  and,  as  used  by  the  military. 
It  penetrates  to  the  deep  recesses  of  tiie 
lungs.  Almost  nothing  Is  known  about  Its 
possible  long-term  after  effects. 

However,  regardless  of  the  toxicity  of  ^ 
when  used  by  Itself,  the  idea  that  war  can  be 
made  more  humane  by  the  use  of  such  chem- 
icals  is   a   myth.    "Non-lethal"    gases   Intro- 
duced into  the  field  of  combat  will  come  to 
be  used  in  any  way  they  possibly  can  to  in- 
crease  the   effectiveness   of  bullets,   bombs 
and   other   lethal   weapons.   We   have   used 
nearly  14.000,000  pounds  of  CS  In  Vietnam 
since  1965.  Most  of  it  is  used  for  Purpoees 
that  cannot  be  considered  "non-lethal  .  it 
is    supplied    to    our    forces    In   Vietnam    In 
grenades,  mortar  shells,  rockets,  105  mm  and 
155  mm  howitzer  projectiles,  with  ranges  up 
to  15  km.  and  In  bulk  disseminating  devices 
and  aircraft  cluster  bombs  up  to  1000  pound 
size  The  distinction  between  lethal  and  non- 
lethal  gases  might  be  made  In  the  laboratory 
under  conditions  of  controlled  use.  But  that 
distinction  looses  Its  meaning  when     non- 
lethal"  gases  are  massively  used  In  order  to 
kill,  m  close  coordination  with  conventional 
lethal  weapons. 

The  myth  of  humane  chemical  war  could 
be  a  reality,  but  not  in  today's  world.  If  all 
lethal  weapons  were  put  away  and  if  men 
stUl  fought  wars  (that's  hard  to  imagine), 
then  non-lethal  gases  coiUd  be  used  In  war 
without  much  killing.  But  that's  not  the 
situation.    In    proposing    the    use    of    non- 


lethal  weawans,  the  mUltary  have  never  pro- 
posed that  the  lethal  ones  be  put  away. 

I  think  that  noa-lethal  gas  warfare  U 
worse  than  a  myth;  If  It  were  Just  a  myth 
you'd  say,  well.  It's  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing except  disappoint  those  who  thought 
that  It  would  save  lives.  It  won't  be  much 
worse  than  regular  conventional  weapons^ 
The  use  of  non-lethal  gas  In  war  is  highly 
dangerous.  Its  use  sets  tt.e  stage  for  the  use 
of  otiier  cases— for  the  use  of  lethal  chemi- 
cal weapons.  Although  that  hasn't  yet  hap- 
pened in  Vietnam.  It  did  happen  in  World 
War  I.  The  first  gases  used  were  tear  gases. 
The  French  and  Germans  used  them  In  reg- 
ular military  operations.  In  one  artillery  bar- 
rage alone,  at  Neuve-Chapelle,  3.000  tear  gas 
artillery  shells  were  fired.  ThU  was  all  be- 
fore the  famous  German  use  of  chlorine  gas 
at  Ypres  In  1915. 

"Non-lethal"  gas  sets  the  stage  for  escala- 
tion because  it  makes  men  wear  masks.  It 
teaches  officers  and  men  the  rather  special 
techniques  of  gas  warfare.  It  teaches  ttoem 
to  look  for  favorable  situations  in  which  to 
use  gas.  It  causes  the  military  to  ask  for 
gases  that  are  more  effective.  It  causes  mlU- 
tary  establishments  in  all  countries  to  review 
their  previous  policies  and  to  consider  pro- 
curement  of  their  own  gas  weapons.  It  erodes 
the  general  expectation  that  gas  will  not  be 
used  in  war.  ^     «,  ♦ 

Finally,  a  sUong  case  can  be  made  tnax 
the  use  of  "non-lethal"  gas  violates  the  1925 
Geneva   Protocol,   even   though    the   United 
States  claims  it  does  not.  This  treaty,  rati- 
fied by  over  60  nations,  prohibits  the  use  in 
war   of    poisonous,   asphyxiating    and    other 
eases,  and  of  all  analogous  liquids,  materials, 
Ind  devices."  In  1930  the  United  Kingdom, 
France.  Rumania.  Spain,  the  Soviet  Union, 
China,    Italy.    Canada,    Turkey.    Czechoslo- 
vakia, Yugoslavia,  and  Japan  declared  that 
they  viewed  the  use  of  tear  gas  In  war  as  pro- 
hibited by  the  Geneva  Protocol.  The  United 
States,  which  has  not  yet  ratified  the  Proto- 
col   was   the   only   nation   which   disagreed 
with  this  view.  However,  two  years  later,  at 
Geneva,  even  we  agreed  that  the  use  of  tear 
gas  should  be  prohibited  In  war. 

I'd  like  to  turn  to  the  second  aspect  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  foolish  and  dangerous 
U  S   policy  for  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons   This  concerns  our  international  policy. 
I'd  like  briefly  to  trace  the  development,  or  I 
should  say   the  fluctuations  in  that  policy, 
since  Worid  War  I.  I've  described  how  World 
War  I  gas  usage  began  with  tear  gafi.  then 
went    to    chlorine,   mustard,   phosgene,    and 
other  poison  gases.  Following  that  war,  lan- 
guage was  introduced  into  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles affirming  a  general  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous  and  other 
gases  (the  same  language  that  Is  In  the  Ge- 
neva Protocol)    and  specifically  prohibiting 
their    possession    by    the    defeated    powers. 
Subsequently,    in    1922    at    the   Washington 
Disarmament      Conference,      a      prohibition 
against  the  use  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous 
aiid  other  gases,  and  all  analogous  materials, 
liquids  and  devices  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
nations    represented    there.    Including    the 
United  States,  which  introduced  It.  The  Sen- 
ate recommended  ratification  of  that  treaty 
without   a   single   dissenting   voice   and   the 
United   States  ratified   it  In   1925.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Washington  Treaty  never  came 
Into  effect,  because  It  contained  an  article  on 
an  unrelated  matter  dealing  with  subrnMlne 
warfare   to   which    the   French    objected.    A 
clause   in  the  treaty  required   French   rati- 
fication. ^  . 

In  1925  there  was  a  meeting  In  Genevato 
discuss  the  world-wide  sale  of  arms.  The 
United  States  was  represented  at  that  meet- 
ing and  asked  the  delegates  If  they  would 
plLse  on  the  agenda  the  question  of  gas  war- 
Fa^  It  was  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
at  that  time  to  press  for  prohibition  of  gas 
warfare.  The  other  nations  supported  our 
initiative  and  the  Geneva  Protocol  was  bom. 


It  was  signed  by  the  United  States  and  37 
other  nations  present.  However,  the  Senate 
failed  to  approve  the  Geneva  Protocol.  It  was 
debated,  but  never  came  to  a  vote.  The  Sen- 
ate debate  on  the  Geneva  Protocol  was  partly 
in  secret,  and  partly  in  public.  The  public 
part  began  with  the  reading  of  a  letter  from 
General  Pershing  who  wrote, 

•I  cannot  think  It  possible  that  our  coun- 
try should  fail  to  ratify  the  Protocol  which 
includes  this  or  a  similar  provision.  Scien- 
tific research  may  discover  gas  so  deadly  that 
It  will  produce  Instant  death.  To  sanction 
the  use  of  gas  In  any  form  would  be  to 
open  the  way  for  the  use  of  the  most  deadly 
eases  and  the  possible  poisoning  of  whole 
populations  of  non-combatant  men.  women 
and  children.  The  contemplation  of  such  a 
result  is  shocking  to  the  senses.  It  Is  un- 
thinkable that  civilization  should  deliber- 
ately decide  upon  such  a  course." 

General    Pershing's    letter    was    the    only 
strong  statement  In  favor  of   the  Protocol. 
An  effective  lobby  was  organized  at  the  time 
by  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  Army 
Chemical  Corps,  the  American  Legion,  and 
parts  of  the  chenUoal  Industry.  They  opposed 
ratification  of  the  Protocol   and  It  was  re- 
ferred back  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  never  came  out  again.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  Protocol  had  been  caught  by 
surprise.   Thinking   It   would   pass   through 
the  Senate  as  easily  as  the  Washington  Treaty 
four   years   earlier,   they   failed   to  do   their 
homework  and  to  ca-ganlze  public  support 
Subsequentiy,   at  the  Geneva  disarmament 
conferences  in   the  1930s,  the  matter  came 
up  again  and  representatives  of  the  United 
Stetes  and  other  nations  agreed  to  a  trea^ 
covering  a   large   variety  of  weapons   whl<* 
prohibited  the  use  of  gas  in  war,  bpeciflcally 
stating  that  tear  gas  was  subject  to  the  same 
prohibition   as  all   other   gases^  The  Unlt^ 
States   agreed    to   that   stipulation    In    1933. 
This  ti-eaty  never  came  into  force  because 
the  approach  of  World  War  n  disrupted  the 

^At^th^  start  of  world  War  II  the  French 
and  British  exchanged  assurances  with  the 
Germans  and  ItaUans  that  gas  would  not  be 
used  and  that  the  Geneva  Protocol  would  be 
obeyed.  And  so  It  was.  In  aU  of  the  combat 
m  World   War  II  on   land  and  on   the  sea 
neither  gas  nor  biological  weapons  were  used 
at   all   in   Europe.   Gas   is   thought   to   have 
been    used    on    several    occasions    by    Japan 
against   China   before   we   entered   the   war 
iS  essence,  however,  biological  and  chemical 
weapons  were  not  used  in  that  global  con- 
flict  Incldently.  botti  the  United  States  and 
Germanv  produced  large  quantities  of  tear 
eas  weeiwns  but  not  even  these  vrore   used. 
In   thr middle   1950's.   the  United   States 
budget  for  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
research   and   development  ran  around   ten 
miUion  dollars  a  year  and  our  efforts  were 
mainly  directed  at  defense.  In  the  latf  ^"ies 
a  large  increase  began,  an  increase  vWch  In 
the  course  of  the  next  five  years  rnultipUed 
the  budget   more  tiian  ten-fold.  The  earlier 
emphasis  on  defense  shifted  to  a  new  ena- 
phisis  on  employment  of  CB  weapons.  At 
^bTtlme  of  the  changes.  In  1959.  Congress- 
man Kastenmeier  of  Wisconsin  introduced  a 
loint  House-Senate    resolution   stating  that 
its    sponsors    did    not   oppose    research    and 
development,  did  not  oppose  expansion  of  ^e 
program,  did  not  oppose  readiness    ^"^^JJ^ 
feel  that  the  United  States  should  reafllnn 
her   long-standing  World    War   n   policy   of 
never  using  chemical  or  biological  weapons, 

"S?urt^ri"thlnk  foolishly,  the  De- 
fense  and  State  Depari;ments  at  the  time  op- 
posed the  Kastenmeier  resolution,  and  in 
separate  letters  to  Congress  explained  their 
re^ns.  The  State  Department  letter  of  1959 

stated :  _j»», 

"Similar   declarations   might    apply    with 

equal  pertinency  across  the  entire  weaj^ns 

sjectnim,  and  no  reason  la  conceived  why 
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blologlckl  and  ^H«Tnt«Ai  wvapons  should  b« 
singled  out  for  this  distinction." 

The  St*t«  Department  w«s  not  perceiving 
the  0«nev»  Proiocol.  At  the  time  of  the  In- 
crease in  the  budget  In  the  late  50 'b  and  early 
flO's,  Army  manuals  added  language  to  say 
that  the  United  States  was  not  a  party  to 
any  treaty  that  would  prevent  us  from  Ini- 
tiating the  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
wei4>ons  and  new  field  manuals  were  issued 
emphasising  th«  offensive  employment  of  gas 
and  germ  weapons.  And  then,  as  you  Icnow, 
non-lethal  g&s  was  used  In  Vietnam.  When 
non-lethal  gas  was  first  used  there,  It  caused 
a  storm  of  questioning  and  criticism.  At  that 
time  Secretary  Busk  said  that  the  expecta- 
tion was  that  such  gases  would  be  used  "only 
In  rlot-control-Uke  situations,"  and  "not  In 
ordinary  military  operations. '  Indeed  he  may 
have  expected  tbat,  but  it's  not  what  hap- 
pened. As  you  have  seen,  gas  Is  now  used  on 
a  very  large  scale  and  Is  used  In  close  sup- 
port of  ordlnart,  conventional  lethal  opera- 
tions. 

In  1966  the  Hungarians  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution In  the  nmted  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly calling  upo»  all  nations  to  observe  the 
Geneva  Protocol.  The  resolution  was  cast  in 
rather  harsh  language.  The  United  States,  at 
first,  opposed  the  resolution  but  then  the 
Hungarians  in<UBated  that  they  were  willing 
to  st^Cen  the  language  and  It  became  appar- 
ent tfial  essentially  all  other  members  of  the 
United  Natlona  were  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion. The  United  States  ultimately  voted  for 
and  even  co-sponsored  the  revised  resolu- 
tion. I'm  glad  to  say  that  we  did  so. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  however,  our 
delegate,  Mr.  NWsrlt  said,  (departing  from 
the  actual  text  of  the  Protocol) : 

"The  Oeneva  Protocol  of  1925  prohibits 
the  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating  and  poison- 
ous gas  and  otiler  similar  gases  and  liquids 
with  equally  deadly  effects.  It  wafi  framed 
to  meet  the  hcirors  of  p>olson  gas  warfare 
in  the  first  Wdrld  War  and  was  intended 
to  reduce  suffettng  by  prohibiting  the  use 
of  polBonoxis  gases  such  as  mustard  gas  and 
phosgene,  but  tti  does  not  apply  to  all  gases. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  contend  that 
any  rule  of  inttrnatlonal  law  prohibits  the 
use  In  comhat  against  an  enemy  for  human- 
itarian purposes  of  agenU  that  governments 
arovmd  the  world  commonly  use  to  control 
riots  by  their  own  people." 

I  leave  It  to  ^u  to  evaluate  the  accuracy 
and  the  wlsdow  ^f  this  statement. 

Our  policy  at  present  is  riddled  with  In- 
ternal Inconsistencies  and  I  might  mention 
just  a  few.  The  ifirst  is,  do  we  or  do  we  not 
feel  that  the  prohibition  against  gas  and 
biological  weapons  of  the  Geneva  Protocol 
is  binding  up>on  oiirselves?  The  field  manuals 
still  say  that  wa  are  not  botind  by  any  such 
treaty.  The  StaOe  Department  on  December 
22,  1967  on  tha  contrary  stated,  "We  con- 
sider that  the  taslc  rule  set  forth  In  this 
document  has  been  so  widely  accepted  over 
a  long  period  oC  time  that  it  is  now  con- 
sidered to  form  a  part  of  customary  inter- 
national law."  But  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Cyrus  Va4ce,  on  February  7,  1967  said 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  "We 
have  consistently  continued  our  de  facto 
limitations  on  the  use  of  chemical  and  bi- 
ological weapon4."  This  statement  sounds  as 
though  it  Is  merely  a  matter  of  present  p)ollcy 
subject  to  change. 

The  question  is,  do  we  or  do  we  not  oon- 
slder  ourselves  l|ound  by  the  Geneva  Proto- 
col which  prohibits  first  use,  but  does  not 
prevent  reeearch,  development,  or  retalia- 
tion? Another  qfiestlon  that  might  be  asked 
of  the  United  States  is:  do  we  believe  that 
the  use  of  non-lethal  gases  In  order  to  kill 
Is  covered  by  tha  Oeneva  Protocol?  As  I  men- 
tioned. Secretary  Rusk  said  that  the  antici- 
pation was  thai  these  weapons  would  be 
used  only  in  riot-control  situations.  The 
facts  are  very  41Serent.  Another  question: 
the  Defense  Department  stated  before  the 


Senate  in  1967,  that  "It  Is  clearly  our  policy 
not  to  Initiate  the  use  of  lethal  chemicals 
or  lethal  blologlcals."  I  question,  why  does 
the  Defense  Department  specify  lethal  bl- 
ologlcals? Does  this  mean  that  It  Is  not 
against  our  policy  to  initiate  the  use  of  so- 
called   incapacitating   germ   weapons? 

Theae  are  hard  questions.  The  United 
States,  of  all  nations,  should  be  the  first  to 
wlah  that  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
not  be  legitimised  and  not  come  into  gen- 
eral poeaeeslon  and  use.  These  questions  had 
better  be  answered  soon.  There's  a  possi- 
bility that  better  and  more  consistent  an- 
swers will  be  forthcoming  because  a  num- 
ber of  things  are  taking  place  on  the  inter- 
national scene  today  with  regard  to  chemical 
and  biological  weapons.  Unfortunately,  none 
of  these  have  occurred  at  the  initiative  of  the 
United  States.  It's  a  pity;  all  of  these  things 
could  have  been  done  by  the  United  States. 
"The  General  Assembly  has  asked  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  to  prepare  a  study  on  chem- 
ical and  biological  weapons  for  the  uae  of  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Dlsamtament  Committee  at 
Geneva,  and  that  study  Is  now  going  on.  The 
United  States  has  a  representative  on  the 
study,  but  the  propKieal  did  not  come  from 
viB.  The  United  Kingdom  has  propoaed  at  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee  in 
Geneva  a  total  ban  on  biological  weapons, 
including  a  prohibition  against  their  use 
even  in  retaliation,  and  also  a  prohibition  on 
their  production. 

What  should  the  United  States  be  doing 
In  this  area?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
be  pressing  for  universal  ratification  of  the 
Oeneva  Protocol;  It  should  be  resubmitted  to 
the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  as  to  its 
ratification.  I  think  that  the  Umted  States 
should  clearly  state  that  we  do  not  Intend  to 
separate  gasee  according  to  thedr  types  and 
kinds,  and  that  we  are  willing  to  refrain 
from  \i5lng  tear  gas  and  anti-crop  chemicals 
in  war.  We  should  welcome  the  British  pro- 
posal and  we  should  review  our  multi-million 
dollar  a  year  investment  in  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  research,  development  and 
procurement,  to  make  sure  that  whatever 
is  done,  is  done  in  consonance  with  what 
should  be  the  overriding  objective,  namely 
to  prevent  the  legitimization,  proliferation 
and  use  of  these  weap>ons. 

What  can  scientists  Uke  ourselves  do  about 
this  matter?  Possibly  a  great  deal.  These  are 
not  the  weapons  upon  which  the  deterrence 
of  war  rests.  Reasoned  arg\m[ient  In  this  area 
can  have  effects.  I  believe  that  even  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  attention  given  to 
theae  matters  by  a  few  citizens  can  lead 
thoughtful  officials  and  legislators  to  look 
into  the  matter.  I  believe  that  there's  a  good 
deal  of  room  for  careful  study  and  p>aper8. 
There  is  no  careful  study,  of  which  I'm 
aware,  on  the  history  and  legal  status  of 
"non-lethal"  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons In  war.  There's  no  careful  paper  of  which 
I'm  aware  on  the  reasons  why  "non-lethal 
gas  warfare"  Is  a  myth.  The  subject  Is  In- 
teresting to  the  general  public.  Newspapers, 
radio  and  television  are  generally  receptive  to 
anybody  who  wants  to  present  responsible 
views  on  this  subject.  This  is  an  area  where 
scientists  can^  be  effective  by  learning  facts 
and  by  expressing  their  views  to  officials, 
legislators,  and  to  the  public. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  study  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  I  would  like 
briefly  to  focus  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues on  our  present  use  of  chemical 
weapons  In  Vietnam. 

I  wtis  pleased  last  we^  to  learn  that 
the  President  has  limited  the  use  of  the 
chemical  2,4,&-T,  a  principal  defoliant 
agent.  This  restraint  was  prompted  by  a 
finding  that  this  substance  Is  potentially 
dangerous  to  the  inhabitants  of  regions 
where  the  chemical  is  applied. 


Yet  there  are  strong  reasons  to  elimi- 
nate all  chemical  weapons  from  the  bat- 
tlefield in  Southeast  Asia.  These  weapons 
are  more  readily  associated  with  an  ag- 
gressively offensive  strategy,  not  with  the 
new  posture  of  protective  reaction  which 
we  have  adopted. 

Eventually  we  will  have  to  remove 
chemical  weapons  from  Vietnam,  since 
control  over  them  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  from  our  own  military 
commanders.  There  Is  a  great  danger 
that  chemicals  will  be  used  in  indiscrimi- 
nate or  inhumane  ways  If  careful  con- 
trol Is  not  exercised  over  them.  When 
complete  Vietnamlzatlon  of  the  conflict 
is  accomplished,  this  control  will  not  be 
possible.  Consequently  the  war  will  ulti- 
mately have  to  be  conducted  without  tlie 
use  of  chemical  weapons. 

If  we  make  the  adjustment  away  from 
chemicals  now,  as  we  should  be  able  to 
in  connection  with  our  shift  to  a  strategy 
of  protective  reaction,  there  could  be 
significant  advantages.  It  would  be  a 
clear  qualitative  decrease  in  the  level  of 
fighting. 

This  decrease  would  be  a  clear  signal 
at  home  and  abroad  that  the  conflict  was 
being  deescalated  and  de-Americanized. 
I  feel  this  policy  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration by  my  colleagues  and  I  hope 
the  administration  will  weigh  its  merits 
during  its  continuous  review  of  the  Viet- 
nam situation. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  study  Introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon,  I  hope  that 
a  serious  reevaluatlon  of  our  Nation's 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  policy 
will  be  forthcoming.  The  issues  which 
will  finally  determine  that  policy  are 
complex,  but  they  are  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  might  prompt 
us  to  encourage  other  countries  to 
achieve  an  independent  CBW  capability. 
I  am  disturbed  that  we  may  already  be 
stimulating  CBW  proliferation. 

According  to  publicized  reports,  we  are 
presently  giving  chemical  warfare  train- 
ing to  military  representatives  from 
many  foreign  nations.  We  have  been  ac- 
cused of  training  Eg3T)tlan  ofiQcers  who 
later  supervised  a  gas  attack  against  vil- 
lagers in  Yemen.  Regardless  of  the  truth 
of  these  charges,  they  do  highlight  a 
danger  inherent  in  our  apparent  policy 
of  training  foreign  soldiers  In  the  use 
of  chemical  weapons.  After  they  realize 
that  chemical  warfare  is  relatively  cheap 
and  extremely  difBculty  to  defend 
against,  these  officers  are  likely  to  request 
their  own  chemical  capability  when  they 
return  to  their  homelands. 

The  United  States  gains  nothing  from 
CBW  proliferation.  If  other  nations  use 
chemical  weapons  against  us,  we  actually 
lose  a  significant  conventional  firepower 
advantage. 

If  such  weapons  are  used  In  local  con- 
flicts by  foreign  nations,  there  Is  a  great 
danger  that  they  will  be  used  irrespon- 
sibly or  unmercifully.  America  should 
not  be  even  Indirectly  responsible  for 
such  tactics. 

I  believe  our  reported  policy  of  trsdn- 
Ing  foreign  military  personnel  In  CBW 
Is  in  need  of  serious  reevaluatlon.  The 
policy  may  not  jield  a  slsniflcant  advan- 
tage and  coxild  well  make  general  chem- 
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leal  warfare  more  likely,  thereby  com- 
nromlslng  our  own  military  position  and 
increasing  the  level  of  destruction  In 
even  the  smallest  of  conflicts. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTE2TO 
REMARKS 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it  Is 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE 

NATION  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  HIS 

VIETNAM  POLICY 

(Mr.   EDWARDS  of  Alabama   asked 

and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
speaker,  on  this  day  of  the  President's 
address  to  the  Nation  which  will  deal  with 
his  Vietnam  policy,  I  do  not  want  to  add 
to  the  already  overwhelming  amoimt  of 
prejudging  that  is  going  on.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  make  a  few  observations 
about  these  activities. 

Already  we  are  being  barraged  by 
commentaries  about  what  the  President 
will  probably  say,  what  he  most  likely 
wiU  not  say,  what  he  might  say;  but  no 
one — and  absolutely  no  one,  but  the 
President  and  his  intimate  advisers- 
can  tell  you  what  he  will  certainly  say. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  already  practically 
condemned  it.  Premier  Ky  has  fUled  us 
all  in  on  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
nothing  new.  And  the  entire  American 
news  media  feel  they  somehow  have  the 
inside  scoop. 

I  hope  that  this  evening  when  millions 
of  Americans  listen  to  the  words  of  their 
elected  President  they  wlU  not  already 
be  prejudiced  in  their  thinking.  I  hope 
that  they  will  reflect  honestly  and  objec- 
tively on  what  he  has  to  say. 


FREEDOM  BECOMES  ILLEGAL— 
EVERYBODY'S  BUSINESS 


(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  ignoring  the  law,  has  de- 
cided the  Mississippi  school  cases  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  NAACP.  It  has  ordered 
that  the  very  acts  forbidden  by  Con- 
gress be  enforced  as  law.  No  one  but  the 
NAACP  and  the  far  left  wants  racial  as- 
signments to  meet  the  "Doctrine  of  Ra- 
cial Proportions,"  and  the  school  boards, 
the  Departments  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  Justice  cautioned  delay. 

Parents  of  both  races  want  freedom  of 
choice,  but  the  NAACP,  which  has  never 
been  led  by  a  Negro  In  its  history,  per- 
suaded its  puppet  court  to  enforce  as  law 
the    Illegal    acts    of    its    bureaucratic 

stooges.  ,  ..i.i,.»„ 

The  resulting  crisis  in  our  southern 

schools  is  every  American's  business. 
When  any  segment  of  our  citizens 

has  been  forcefully  removed  from  basic 
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freedoms  through  Judicial  tyranny,  every 
American  is  threatened. 

We  are  either  one  country  or  we  are 
not  and  so  long  as  one  section  of  our 
country  is  exploited  and  made  a  whip- 
ping boy  for  political  expediency,  no 
American  is  secure  from  extension  of  this 
oppressive  theory  to  include  suppression 
and  intervention  into  his  own  God-given 

"^  one  penetrating  analysis  of  the  crWs 
in  the  south  written  by  a  non-South- 
erner was  prepared  by  Richard  B.  Cot- 
ten  author  and  editor  of  Conservative 
VleWSSfft  pS  Office  BOX  17194  Dulles 
A^.  Washington,  DC    20041. 

m  Cotten  calls  his  analytical  report. 
..^fs  Happening  In  »>uthem  School 
Districts  is  Everybody's  Bustaess. 

I  include  it  as  part  of  my  remarks . 

n7h«*   o   takina  vlaee   in   our  Southern 

r?S7"veritTor5^in?:s^?-eL^^^ 

to^oSrschool  district?  Tb,«  •^?r",^ed'^« 
solutely  nothing!  We  are  either    united    as 
^Nation  and  will  therefore  be  able  to  stand 
or  we  are  divided,  and  are  fair  game  for  the 
"Wdden  hand"  which  manipulate  our  gov- 

'Tf ew  year,  ago  I  had  no  ability  to  spe^ 
"vJth  luthtiJ^ty"  with  respect  to  oursouth^ 
!^  .tit*.  Bom  in  Arizona  and  raised  in 
C^lfo?!^  I^  had  beueved  a  great  deal 
of  whari  had  heard  about  the  treatoent 
^;  r^»;np«_bv  whites— in  the  South.  I  dldn  t 
rie  H^Mt  M^you,  I  ^«i,<^\^iy 
moved  my  children  Into  ^  neighborhood  tha 
o„tnTna«callv  Insured  that  their  scnooi 
trrt^Tigegated.  At  the  same  ttme  how 
pvpr  I  felt  that  somehow,  the  South  was 
"get'tlig  What  It  had  coming  to  It"  or  some 

'"fc^'^rsay  (as  many  before  me  have 
sa  drvou  ha«  tS.  Uve  there  to  know  what 
U'B  like  ••  I  have  Uved  there-ln  Shreveport, 
lt,uir.^a,f^  three  full  years,  and  I  travelled 
^nswely  m  the  South,  meeting  mwiy  of 
S^t^P  leglBlators  and  government  offlc^a  s^ 
and  fe^l  I^quallfied  to  speak  to  a  certain 
«int  I  n^know  that,  beyond  any  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  that  a  Southerner  cannot  plead 
his  own  c^.  so  I  intend  to  ^o^^-We^ 
to  help  the  west,  the  North,  the  »«d^ert 
understand  what  Is  happening  In  the  South 

''^^ew^^vTews  are  my  own.  I  i^^J^^y^^^^' 
+>,«t  unless  we  can  understand— and  sym- 
Tathlze'^Th-^the  South,  lrrev°cable  dama,«,^ 
WlU  be  done  our  Nation,  and  another  civil 
war  will  be  brewing.  It  does  not  have  to  hap- 
pen «  those  outside  the  South  will  support 
?he 'south  in  demanding  that  the  bureaucrats 
le  m^e  to  "lay  off"  writing  the  laws  them- 

^^The  present  controversy  centers  in  the 
school  districts. 

First  and  foremost,  the  South  Is  aware  that 
the  14th  Amendment  has  never  been  legally 
ratified    Furthermore,  they  know  that  the 
Civil  Rights  "law"  cannot  (constitutionally 
solaklng)    be.  In  fact,  "Law."  Nevertheless, 
the?  have  hai  to  go  along  with  thebu"*"- 
rra4    They   have   watohed   am   Invasion  of 
S^rthem   'Teds-   come   down   and    -g»«t|' 
llUterates  after  their  state  co«^«*''"<»^<'i,I!: 
qu^ImenUfor  voters'  qualifications  had  been 
set  aside  by  imperial  mandate.  The  day  will 
come  when  other  states  will  wish  they  had 
supported    the    South's    resistance    to    thls^ 
They  too,  may  soon  find  they  are  no  longer 
allotoed  to  have  state  voter  qualifications. 


The  south  "went  along"  with  all  that  hap- 
pened and,  under  court  order,  proceeded  to 
'integrate."  This  brings  us  to  a  vital  step. 
The  "law"  Itself  (the  19M  so-caUed  OlvU 
Rights"  law)  stipulates  that  it  is  not  to  be 
used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  overcoming  an 
uneven  racial  "mix."  The  Congress  made  this 
abundantly  clear,  and  any  effort  to  overcome 
some  percentage  "mix"  that  the  bureaucrats 
find  displeasing,  has  ab«>lutely  no  legal 
Justification,  but  rather  Is  done  because  of 
bureaucratic  edict.  Again,  this  pertains  to 
vov.  and  to  woixr  school  district. 

When  you  are  not  protected  by  law  but  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  whims  of  bureaucrats, 
you  wtU  never  be  able  to  move  into  a  neigh- 
borhood "of   your  choice"  without   fearing 
that  the  Peds  wlU  demand  that  your  chUd 
be   taken   and   amalgamated   in   some   pre- 
determined mix.  ^    c     .ki. 
Despite  its  knowledge  of  the  law,  the  Soirth 
had  to  bend  to  the  whip.  Federal   Courts 
held  that  they  had  to  advise  each  and  every 
pupil  that  they  had  complete  "^r^dom  of 
choice"  and.  irrespective  of  where  they  lived 
they  could  go  to  any  school  they  wished  to 
attend,  anywhere  In  the  city,  ooun^   (par- 
ish)   school  district.  Quite  literally,  the  dis- 
tricts were  compeUed  to  spend  the  taxpay- 
e«'  money  to  run  ads  in  the  local  press.  They 
told  the  children  of  their  "rights"  and  even 
pitted  the  child  against  the  ?"««*„?»*  ^^"^ 
was  told  that,  If  sixteen.  It  dldn^  matter 
what   Its   parents   said,   the   school   district 
(under  a  federal  Judge's  orders)  would  take 
ihe  chUd  to  any  school  he  wished  to  attend^ 
I  watohed  It  happen.  My  children  were  In 
school  in  Caddo  Parish,  Shreveport,  Louisi- 
ana  and  I  saw  the  ads:  saw  the  notes  sent 
home  to  the  parents;   and  I  saw  the  cWl- 
dren— both    black    and    white— show    more 
sense  than  the  bureaucrats.  „,«„^ 
They  stayed  In  their  own  schools,  almort 
without   exception    and    this    happened    In 
State  after  State.  The  bureaucrats  were  be- 
side    themselves    with    anger    because    they 
were  defeated  In  their  desire  for  a  percentage 
••mix."  They  had  bet  their  "everything    on 
the  "freedom  of  choice"  basU  on  which  the 
federal  courts  ordered  the  school  boards  to 
ierate.  It  was  a  genuine  choice,  only  the 
kids  showed  some  sense.            »„»,,„„  „.w-^ 
Now.  a  year  later,  we  are  watohlng  naked 
Dower  at  work   as  the   "Feds"   attempt  to 
Junlsh  southern   school   districts.  They   are 
low  demanding  that   they   take   a   certain 
number  of  negro  children  and  put  them  In  a 
certain  school   and  another  certain  number 
of  white  children  and  put  them  In  a  «:hool 
?haT  had  been  all  black.  Suddenly,  the  South 
has  had  a  "beUy  full"  to  put  it  crudely,  and 
tl^y  are  about  ready  to  fight  back  The  *;«^ 
part  is  that  the  "hidden  hand"  has  been 
after  this   The  "hidden  hand"  is  not  Inter- 
esW  in  the  education  of  the  children.  It 
wants  the  white  man  enslaved  in  his  own 

^Now  several  things  are  relevant.  My  next 
point  is  uniquely  my  own,  as  Jar  as  If  now, 
but  It  is  the  essence  of  why  the  "West  can- 
^t  understand  the  problem  that  exlststn 
the  South.  It  has  to  do  with  "neighborhood 

''"S^^of  us  know  what  "block-busting"  Is^ 
This  is  accomplUhed  when  a  realtor  sells  a 
house  in  an  all-white  nelghborhc«dto  a 
black.  Thereafter,  the  rest  of  the  whlt^  flee 
(to  the  suburbs)  and  suddenly  an  entire 
Neighborhood  is  black.  This  1«  the  existing 
oattem  In  principal  cities  In  the  West   the 

&orC  the   Middle-west^  ^^^^"^/..^'^"d" 
exception,  when  a  neighborhood  U    hu^d  , 

It  .rrvBs  fast  Why?  Because  the  ftoo  races  can- 

'^^vetSumy  with  each  other,  •n.U  U 

not  opinion  but  proven  fact.  Everyone  knows 

it  except  the  bxireaucrats. 

This  18  not  the  pattern  In  the  Boutbern 

states,  and  this  Is  why  there  Is  no  comparable 

neighborhood  concept.  This  Is  why  the  con- 

Z^t  of  "the  other  side  of  the  tracta  '  doesn  t 

^rate  in  the  South  as  it  does  in  the  North. 
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Centrml  aod  the  W«8t.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
historic  relationship  between  the  two  races. 

Let's  be  frank.  The  white  man  employed 
the  negro  as  a  mrenlal  throughout  the  south- 
ern states.  The  white  man  lived  in  the  "big 
house"  and  the  negro  lived  In  a  small  one, 
only — and  this  Is  the  vital  heart  of  the 
matter — the  bla4k  man's  home  was  either  on 
the  white  man's  property,  or  just  around  the 
comer.  It  was  not  "on  the  other  side  of  the 
tracks." 

The  two  race4  did — and  do^Uve  In  close 
proximity,  and  very  significantly,  show  a 
mutual  respect.  fThls  Is  not  based  on  a  con- 
cept of  "equalltf"  but  of  mutual  regard.  For 
Instance,  ><rs.  White  employs  Mrs.  Black. 
She  knows  of  Mfs.  Black's  children,  her  hus- 
band, her  problems,  and  she  takes  a  personal 
Interest  In  them.  She  may  also  hire  B^.  Black. 
At  Christmas,  ^here's  a  present  for  every 
member  of  the  Black  family,  and  In  times 
of  sickness,  therf  are  house  calls  and  doctor's 
visits  and  Mrs.  White  spares  no  expense.  She 
assumes  a  measure  of  responsibility  toward 
Mrs.  Black.  Occ^lonally.  condescending,  It 
is  still  better  thian  Ignoring  them,  and  that 
Is  the  relationship  that  generally  exists  be- 
tween the  races  In.  let  us  say.  the  far  West. 

In  some  ways,  the  Southerner  la  strange 
In  his  attitude  tcward  the  negro,  the  classic 
«xam|ri»  being  the  southern  gentlewoman 
'Who  trtls  of  being  nursed  by  a  negress  (a  wet 
nurse).  According  to  their  code,  this  Is  not 
a  "social"  contact,  and  with  that  word  we 
run  Into  a  hornet's  nest. 

The  Southerner  toill  not  tolerate  Inter- 
racial social  contacts,  and  to  the  Southerner, 
school  Is  a  "social"  contact  I  Let's  face  It, 
kids  do  swim  together,  eat  together,  and 
dance  together.  All  of  this  Is  too  much  for 
the  Southerner.  JNor  can  he  understand  how 
anyone  anywhe^  In  the  Nation  can  view 
this  with  Indifference.  The  Southerner  will 
employ  the  negr(^.  and  does  so,  ten  to  one  over 
his  northern  or  Western  counterpart.  And  no 
longer  are  the  nfgro's  tasks  only  menial  ones 
In  the  South.        i 

While  we  llve^  In  the  South,  Mary  came 
In  one  day  a  week  to  Iron  and  clean  the 
house,  leaving  it  spick  and  span.  One  of 
Mary's  children  Is  a  doctor,  and  at  least  three 
have  gone  through  college.  Also,  once  a  week, 
Ed.  our  gardener,  took  care  of  our  yard.  He 
made  a  good  liviiig  and  would  work  only  for 
those  he  chose  tfa  work  for.  What  he  did  for 
me  he  did  on  contract.  He  owned  a  number 
of  houses  which]  he  kept  up  beautifully.  He 
was  a  deacon  In  lils  church  which  was  having 
a  8100,000  fund-raising  while  we  lived  there, 
and  he  "hit  me'j  for  a  contribution.  He  had 
Id  he  did — with  the  help  of 
I  for  his  aU-black  chvu-ch. 
ck  to  facts.  The  very  close- 
lonshlp  between  the  races — 
outside  of  social  contact — Is  the  very  reason 
why  they  cannot  segregate  themselves  on  a 
neighborhood  bails  as  Is  done  everywhere  else 
In  the  nation.  "They  live  too  close.  In  the 
South,  there  we^  neither  all-white  or  all- 
black  communltlee.  Small  sections  of  blacks' 
homes  are  looatetl  near  the  homes  of  whites. 
where  they  eamid  their  living.  There  are  no 
distinct  patterns!  This  is  why  school  districts 
cannot  be  altered,  as  In  the  North,  to  include 
or  exclude  "blapk  communities."  The  two 
races  live  too  clode. 

Yet  there  Is  a|world  of  difference  between 
the  standards,  tiie  morals,  the  beliefs,  and 
the  habits  of  th4  two  races.  To  take  children 
differing  household  back- 
them  together  In  a  class- 
k't  make  sense, 
to  make  the  negro  child 
hate  the  white?!  Do  we  want  him  to  go  to 
his  momma  an^  demand  that  brand  new 
bike?  Do  we  wajit  him  to  learn  that  some- 
how he  doesn't  stem  able  to  learn  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  whlti  children?  Are  we  trying  to 
truly  educate  oir  children,  to  utilize  every 
ability  they  possess,  whether  black  or  white? 


a  quota  to  fill 
his  white  frlenc 

But  let  me  stl 
ness  of  the  relat 


from  these  twol 
grounds  and  pui 
room  really  does^ 
Are   we   trying 


Our  own  government.  In  saner  moments, 
has  recognized  that  the  two  races  do  not 
learn  at  the  same  rate,  nor  for  that  matter, 
neither  do  the  same  teaching  tools  apply. 
Are  we  to  hold  back  the  bright  student  whose 
only  fault  is  being  white  and  bright?  Or  are 
we  going  to  build  the  best  schools  we  can 
afford:  hire  the  best  teachers  that  can  be 
hired;  and  do  our  level  best  to  help  all 
children  attain  whatever  they  are  capable  of 
attaining?  That  is  what  the  South  Is  deter- 
mined to  accomplish  and  It  can  accomplish 
It — If  the  bureaucratSL  will  get  off  their  back. 

The  South  was  In  virtual  economic  bond- 
age for  one  hundred  years  following  the  Civil 
War  and  during  the  subsequent  carpet- 
baggers' raids.  Their  schools  were  poor,  by 
most  standards,  but  they  have  been  Im- 
proved. Furthermore — and  this  Is  fact,  not 
opinion — generally  speaking,  the  newer 
schools  are  negro  schools  while  the  white 
child  takes  what's  left.  There  Is  a  sound 
reason  for  this. 

As  the  pressure  gtrew  for  "separate  but 
equal"  schools  (with  emphasis  on  the  equal) 
the  white  Southerners  voted — and  paid  for — 
the  bonds  to  build  new  schools  for  the  blacks, 
]ust  as  they  vote  for  bonds  to  build  hospitals 
to  care  for  Indigent  blacks.  So  they  evidence 
their  regards  for  the  blacks,  but,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  the  negro  lives  In  a  world 
apart  from  the  white.  Even  the  children — 
with  very  few  exceptions — know  better  than 
to  try  to  Integrate  the  schools. 

Yet  now  the  courts,  having  learned  that 
"freedom  of  choice"  won't  accomplish  their 
desired  "racial  mix  ",  are  demanding — com- 
pletely without  any  law  to  back  It  up — a  cer- 
tain "mix."  They  are  taking  children  from 
their  parents  and  sending  them  to  schools 
they  do  not  wish  to  attend.  They  are  de- 
stroying the  southern  school  system,  and  I 
say  it  Is  being  done  with  evil  Intent. 

At  this  moment,  the  negro  children  are 
showing  a  great  deal  of  sense.  They  are  de- 
manding to  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  own 
negro  high  schools;  demanding  to  be  allowed 
to  go  to  school  with  their  own  brothers,  sis- 
ters, and  friends.  Doesn't  that  make  sense? 

Narrow  this  down  to  the  individual.  The 
negro  child  has  always  been  taken  In  a  cer- 
tain bus  (or  he  walked)  to  the  school  where 
he  met  his  friends.  He  Is,  or  will  be,  on  the 
football  team,  or  the  swimming  team,  or 
what  have  you,  and  he  will  compete  for  rec- 
ognition among  his  classmates  and  friends. 
He  also  undoubtedly  has  a  girl  friend — or 
friends.  He  Is  not  in  school  for  the  purpose 
of  fulfilling  any  bureaucrat's  concepts. 

He  may  even  be  a  little  selfish  in  his 
thinking.  His  big  brother  was  on  the  foot- 
ball team  at  "Lincoln  High",  and  he  wants 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  Furthermore,  the 
big  game  of  the  year  Is  against  "Carver  High" 
and  this  Is  the  dream-stuff  that  kids  are 
made  of  and  it  makes  no  sense  to  take  It 
away  from  them,  be  they  black  or  white. 

The  South  is  still  hoping  to  prove,  through 
an  orderly  process  of  law.  that  anything  be- 
yond "freedom  of  choice"  Is  not  only  un- 
constitutional, but  must  be  prohibited  by  the 
courts.  Senator  Thurmond,  for  example,  has 
"read  between  the  lines"  and  feels  that  the 
present  administration  Is  really  moving  the 
matter  out  of  the  hands  of  HEW  and  Into 
the  "Justice"  Dept.  and  from  there  It  will 
find  Its  way  to  the  courts.  Obviously,  It  Is  of 
vital  Importance  to  see  that  the  new  appoint- 
ees to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  are  Constitu- 
tionalists. This  Is  going  to  be  an  earth- 
shaking  decision;  could  well  take  years;  and 
the  South  Is  working  toward  It.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  they  will  resist,  with  all  the 
power  at  their  command,  any  bureaucratic 
edict. 

Miracle  of  miracles,  the  nation's  press  is 
giving  full  coverage  to  the  fact  that  It  Is  the 
negro  children  (in  Louisiana)  who  are  de- 
manding that  they  be  allowed  to  return  to 
their  own  schools  and  to  their  friends. 


A  great  deal  could  be  accomplished  if  citi- 
zens across  the  land  would  write  to  their  own 
senators  and  congressmen,  and  to  the  White 
House  as  well,  letting  them  know  that  they 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  South,  and  that 
"freedom  of  choice"  is  the  American  way. 
What  Conservative  Viewpoint  fears  is  that, 
through  the  seeming  indifference  of  the 
North,  the  Central  States,  and  the  far  West, 
the  bureaucrats  will  gain  strength  through 
our  silence. 


PRESroENT  NIXON'S  ADDRESS  AT 
THE  MEETING  OF  THE  INTER- 
AMERICAN    PRESS    ASSOCIATION 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  i 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
evening  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association,  when  President  Nixon 
addressed  the  association  on,  "Action  for 
Progress  for  the  Americas." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  greatly  impressed 
by  the  President's  speech  which  was,  in 
my  opinion,  carefully  considered,  well 
presented,  and  appreciatively  received. 

The  President's  speech  was  a  strong 
speech.  It  was  an  honest  speech.  It  did 
not  promise  the  moon,  but  it  did  promise 
that  a  nation  that  could  go  to  the  moon 
would  work  with  our  neighbors  here  on 
earth. 

I  feel  that  the  President  should  be 
commended  for  his  forthright  and  con- 
structive approach — an  approach  that 
emphasized  the  concept  of  partnership 
between  North  and  South  America. 
Another  strength  in  my  opinion,  was  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  make  too  many  con- 
cessions in  advance  of  further  negotia- 
tion, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
President's  speech  points  the  United 
States  toward  a  new  era  in  its  relations 
with  the  Americas.  As  the  President 
said: 

For  years,  we  in  the  United  States  have 
pursued  the  illusion  that  we  could  remake 
continents. 

But  our  experience  has  taught  us 
better. 

What  we  can  hope  to  achieve,  as  the 
President  said,  "is  a  more  mature  part- 
nership in  which  all  voices  are  heard 
and  none  is  predominant — a  partnership 
guided  by  a  healthy  awamess  that  give- 
and-take  is  better  than  take-it-or-leave- 
it. '  I  think  the  President  made  clear  that 
"we  do  care"  and  I  believe  that  from  his 
address  will  come  a  new  and  more  con- 
structive partnership. 
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ESTABLISHING  A  NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Patman)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

(Mr.  PATMAI'f  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  congres- 
sional promises  of  a  decent  home,  a  suit- 
able living  environment,  and  full  em- 


ployment have  been  turned  into  empty 
Dhrases  by  the  high-interest,  tight- 
money  conditions  that  grip  the  Nation's 

fconowiy  • 

We  promised  to  see  to  it  that  26  mil- 
lion new  and  rehabUitated  housing  units 
were  provided  for  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion in  10  years— an  average  of  2.6  mU- 
lion  units  a  year.  Instead,  we  are  pro- 
viding  housing   at   a  rate  of  only   1.5 
million  units  a  year,  little  more  than  half 
the  volume  required  to  meet  the  na- 
tional housing  goals  so  enthusiastically 
adopted  last  year  by  Congress.  Those 
housing  goals,  rather  than  standing  as  a 
measurement    for    achievement     have 
come  to  represent  the  faUure  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  its  Government  to  provide  de- 
cent  dwellings   for   our   citizens— espe- 
cially for  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  of  the  country,  the  people  whose 
need  is  the  greatest  and  who  suffer  the 
most  from  inadequate  housing.  Whether 
we  will  admit  it  or  not,  this  Nation  is 
suffering  from  a  housing  recession.  This 
is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  constinac- 
tion    of    low-income   housing    has    de- 
creased by  70  percent,  that  present  inter- 
est rates  are  now  costing  the  owners  of 
$20  000  homes  more  than  $32,000  in  in- 
terest alone  during  the  term  of  their 
mortgages,  that  interest  rates  are  now 
at  maximum  legal  ceilings  in  a  number 
of  States  with  the  result  that  sources  of 
mortgage  funds  have  all  but  dned  up. 

SYSTEM  BREAKDOWN 

Other  symptoms  of  a  breakdown  in 
the  system  Include  a  Federal  Housing 
Administration  report  that  only  55  per- 
cent of  Its  regional  offices  have  access 
to  an  adequate  supply  of  fimds  for  FHA- 
Insured  mortgages.  Savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, which  finance  nearly  half  of 
all  residential  mortgages  in  the  coun- 
try   gained  $2.1  billion  in  new  savings 
during  the  first  8  months  of  the  year 
compared  to  a  level  of  $3.2  bUUon  last 
year  The  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment   Department    Is    reported    to    be 
working  on  plans  to  make  a  subsidy 
payment    of    1    percent    to    securities 
dealers    to    market   HUD's    short-terni 
notes  used  to  finance  public  housing  and 
urban  renewal  projects  which  In  turn 
means  that  State  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments will  have  to  offer  higher  In- 
terest rates  on  their  obligations. 

Clearly  we  are  being  strangled  by 
rampant  Interest  rates,  which  are  pric- 
ing people  out  of  the  housing  market 
and  destroying  the  housing  industry. 

Mr    Speaker,  these  are  symptoms  of 
a  housing  crisis  that  should  not  exist 
at  all  and  must  not  exist  any  longer  if 
the  people  of  the  Nation  are  to  retain 
faith  in  the  ability  of  our  democracy 
to  meet  their  needs.  This  is  no  general- 
ization, our  ability  to  finance  and  con- 
struct housing  presents  a  poor  «)m- 
parlson  to  the  accomplishments  of  Rus- 
sia which  has  given  housing  the  priority 
status  It  deserves.  While  we  are  pro- 
ducing housing  at  a  rate  of  1.5  million 
units  a  year.  Russia  is  producing  more 
than  twice   that  volume,   3.25   million 
imits  a  year.  While  we  are  building  30 
apartments  a  day  In  Washington,  Rus- 
sia Is  building  300  a  day  in  Moscow. 


AND   NOW   TTNEMPLOYMENT 

Employment  is  following  housing  in 
a  downward  spiral.  Last  month  the  un- 
employment rate  reached  4  percent,  re- 
flecting the  largest  single  increase  smce 
the  beginning  of  the  decade,  bringing 
total  joblessness  to  3.2  million  persons. 
And  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  Henry  C. 
Wallich,  senior  consultant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  estimated  unem- 
ployment will  climb  to  5  percent  by  the 
end  of  next  year  and  economist  MUton 
Friedman,   a  campaign  adviser  to  the 
President,  estimates  it  will  go  to  7  per- 
cent or  higher.  If  it  does,  nearly  6  mil- 
lion people  will  be  out  of  work  and  the 
recession  in  housing  wUl  have  spread 
throughout  the  Nation's  economy. 

These  figures  first  of  all  represent  a 
tragic,  needless  worsening  of  conditions 
for  those  of  our  people  who  are  trapped 
by  lack  of  education.  Lack  of  skills,  and 
l«;k  of  opportunity  in  depressed  urban 
and  rural  areas.  Almost  all  of  those  who 
make  up  the  total  of  3.2  million  unem- 
ployed live  in  these  areas.  Our  crisis  m 
housmg  and  the  growing  rate  of  unem- 
ployment are  centered  on  the  unmet 
needs  of  these  people.  We  cannot  truly 
begin  to  answer  the  housing  and  employ- 
ment requirements  of  the  Nation  untU 
we  successfully  respond  to  the  problen^ 
of  these  people  and  provide  them  with 
the  opportunities  they  deserve  and  must 

have.  ^  ^  ii, 

I  wish  It  was  possible  to  say  that  the 
legislation  many  of  the  present  House 
Members   helped    develop    and   support 
during  the  last  8  years  had  moved  us  a 
long    way    toward    providing    adequate 
housing,  education,  and  job  opportuni- 
ties for  all  of  our  people.  High  interest 
and  tight  money  conditions  have  made 
that  impossible.  High  interest  and  tight 
money  conditions  have  brought  us  to  a 
point  where  we  are  producing  less  hous- 
ing than  in  recent  years— brought  us  to 
the  point  where  the  unemployment  rate 
has  climbed  to  the  level  of  2  years  ago 
and  may  very  likely  go  to  a  recession 
level   unless   the   necessary   investment 
funds  are  made  available  on  reasonable 
terms  to  State  and  local  governments,  to 
small  and  moderate  size  businesses  and 
industries,  and  for  loans  for  the  con- 
struction and  purchase  of  homes. 

PROGRAM    COTBACKS 


this  Is  a  description  of  disaster  In  the 

making.  _    ,. 

Particularly  so  when  the  gouging  effect 
of  these  same  high-interest-rate  money 
poUcles  on  small-  and  medium-size  busi- 
nesses and  Industries  is  realized.  Five 
successive  increases  in  the  prime  rate  in 
less  than  a  year  have  placed  such  firms 
under  a  tremendous  burden  in  terms  of 
the  cost  of  money  which  they  must  bor- 
row in  order  to  stay  in  operation.  The 
present      unconscionable      8''2-percent 
prime  rate  to  the  big,  low-risk  borrowers 
of  large  commercial  banks  means  that  all 
other  business  and  industrial  borrowers 
must  pay  much  more  than  that  for  their 
loans— 12  or  13  percent  and  more  in  some 
cases  These  exorbitant  interest  rates  in 
turn   drastically   reduce   the   ability   of 
these  firms  to  compete  in  the  market- 
place They  either  have  to  cut  back  ex- 
penditures in  important  areas  or  raise 
prices  or  both.  The  result  is  that  fewer 
jobs  are  available  and  the  cost  of  goods 
for  everyone  soars. 

AN    ANSWER 


High-Interest,     tight-money     policies 
have   prompted   the   administration   to 
cut  back  on  many  of  its  own  programs. 
Among  other  thmgs.  Federal  construc- 
tion has  been  reduced  75  Percent,  some 
$215  million  is  being  held  out  of  ^he 
model  cities  program,  at  least  $2  billion 
is  going  unused  in  the  Government  Na- 
tional  Mortgage   Association   fund   tor 
special  assistance  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing.  Federal  grant  funds  for 
water  and  sewer  systems  have  all  but  dis- 
appeared. The  effect  on  State  and  local 
governments  has  been  even  more  drastic 
Literally    billions   of   dollars   worth   of 
bonds  to  build  schools,  hospitals,  roads, 
and   other  public   facilities  have   been 
withdrawn    from    the    market    because 
maximum  legal  interest  rate  ceilings  on 
these  securities  were  less  than  the  rates 
being  demanded  on  Wall  Street.  Clearly. 


Mr  Speaker,  in  answer  to  these  prob- 
lems I  am  today  introducing  a  bUl  which 
is  designed  to  provide  some  of  the  re- 
sources that  present  economic  policies 
and  the  conditions  stemming  from  those 
policies  are  withholding  from  those  in 
desperate  need.  This  measure  would  cre- 
ate a  development  bank  for  the  Nation 
with  a  potential  to  make  direct  loans  as 
well  as  guarantee  loan,  made  by  conven- 
tional lending  institutions  to  finance  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing,  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  those  who  are 
unemployed  or  have  low  incomes,  and 
public  facilities  for  depressed  urban  and 
rural  areas.  It  would  be  initially  capital- 
ized with  $1  billion  in  stock  subscribed 
to  the  Federal  Government,  have  a  debt 
limit   of    20    times    that    amount,    and 
make  or  guarantee  loans  at  6-percent  in- 
terest To  some  extent,  the  Bank  is  pat- 
terned after  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  which  performed  so  well  to 
bolster  the  Nation's  economy  and  he  p 
the  people  during  the  1930's  and  1940  s^ 
Specifically,  the  Bank  will  make  or 
guarantee  loans  f  or— 

Housing  under  the  Insured  and  guar- 
anteed low-  and  moderate-income  hous- 
mg programs  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  tne 
Farmers  Home  Administration; 

Public  facilities  to  meet  social,  healtn, 
education,  transportation,  and  other 
needs  in  depressed  urban  and  iiiral  area^; 
Improvement,  expansion,  and  estab- 
lishment of  businesses  and  industries 
providing  employment  opportunities  at 
adequate  wage  rates  for  unemployed  and 
imderemployed  persons;  ,    ^  k„ 

Supporting  public  facilities  required  by 
businesses  and  industries;  and 

Promoting  private  investment  in  such 
projects  and  faciUtles. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
this  iDlll  not  only  will  help  to  Provide 
urgently  needed  resources  for  depressed 
urban  and  rural  areas,  but  will  show  the 
way  for  the  administration  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  truly  respond  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  by  making  avaUable  ade- 
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quate  funds  at  reasonable  rates.  We  can- 
not house  the  people  without  building 
houses.  We  cannot  educate  them  with- 
out building  schools.  We  cannot  have  em- 
ployment opportunities  unless  business 
and  Industries  can  obtain  the  capital 
they  need  at  reasonable  prices.  This  bill 
will  help  to  do  these  things.  It  is  a 
beginning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  t{he  full  text  of  my  devel- 
opment bank  blU  follows: 

tR.  14639 
A  bill  to  establish  a  Development  Bank 
to  aid  In  flnanoing  low  and  moderate  In- 
come bousing,  employment  opportunities 
for  unemployed  and  low  Income  citizens 
and  public  facilities  In  certain  urban  and 
rural  areas 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repreaentativea  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congteaa  assembled. 

SBOBT  TtTLX 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Development  Baqk  Act. 


mm: 


AlTD   PTTRPOSE 


Sac.  3.  The  Congress  finds  that  Inflation 
and  high  Interest-tight  money  policies  are 
maklnflt  impossible  to  meet  the  national 
h5usIng~goals  for  low  and  moderate  income 
families,  and  proinde  urgently  needed  public 
facilities  and  employment  opportunities  for 
those  Americans  ta^pped  In  depressed  urban 
and  rural  areas  by  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  virtually  no  control.  Accordingly, 
the  Congress  flndB  It  necessary  to  establish 
a  Development  Bank  to  provide  credit  on  rea- 
sonable terms  &nd  technical  assistance  for: 

(1)  Low  and  moderate  Income  housing; 

(2)  Public  facilities  to  meet  social,  health, 
and  educational,  transportation  and  other 
needs  In  depressed  urban  and  rural  areas; 

(3)  Improvement,  expansion  and  estab- 
lishment of  businesses  and  Industries  pro- 
viding employmeiit  opportunities  at  ade- 
quate wage  rates  fjor  unemployed  and  under- 
employed persons;: 

(4)  Supporting  I  public  facilities  required 
by  such  businesses  and  industries: 

(5)  Promoting  private  investment  in  such 
projects  and  faciulies. 

DJFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  ( 1 )  The]  term  "low  and  moderate 
income"  shall  be  identical  to  definitions  made 
by  the  Secretary  ()f  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment in  estsisUshlng  criteria  by  which 
families  qualify  for  occupancy  of  dwellings 
supplied  under  th«  low  and  moderate  Income 
rental  and  home  ownership  programs  of  the 
National  Housing  Act. 

(2)  The  term  "pubUc  facility"  means  the 
structures  and  equipment  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  State  and  local  governments  to  pro- 
vide medical,  social,  educational,  transpor- 
tation and  other  Services. 

(3)  The  term  Tsupportlng  public  facili- 
ties" means  those  facilities  which  are  usually 
publicly  owned  aCd  are  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  busiqesses  and  industries,  such 
as  roads  and  sewer  and  water  systems. 

(4)  The  term  "Repressed  urban  and  rural 
areas"  means  those  areas  which  may  be  des- 
ignated without  qegard  to  political  bound- 
aries by  the  Secretjiry  of  Labor,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  i  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  recent  appropriate  annual  statistics  for 
the  most  recent  available  calendar  year,  as 
having  a  rate  of  unemployment  of  at  least 
6  percent  for  tha  preceding  calendar  year, 
or  a  high  rate  of  underemployed  persons 
whose  Income  do^e  not  exceed  the  level  of 
poverty  as  that  level  has  been  established 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  or  where  pending  loes  of  business  or 
industry  is  expected  to  produce  such  con- 
ditions, or  those  areas  characterlflad  by  sub- 


stantial outmlgratlon  resulting  from  the  lack 
of  job  opportunities,  or  thoee  areas  suffering 
from  other  conditions  which  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bank  qualify 
them  for  assistance  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(5)  The  term  "adequate  wage"  means  a 
wage  which  shall  not  be  lower  than  which- 
ever Is  highest;  (a)  the  minimum  wage  un- 
der the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
(b)  the  minimum  wage  set  by  State  or  local 
governments,  (c)  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
In  the  area  for  comparable  work. 

(6)  The  term  "effective  Interest  rate" 
means  the  total  amounts  paid  on  a  loan  for 
Interest,  commissions,  bonuses,  discounts, 
premiums  and  other  similar  charges. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  4.  There  is  created  a  body  corporate  to 
be-  known  as  the  Developmwit  Bank  (re- 
ferred to  In  tills  Act  as  the  Bank).  No  loan 
may  be  made  by  the  Bank  unless  the  borrow- 
er is  unable  to  obtain  funds  on  reasonable 
terms  Xrom  other  aouroea. 

BOABo  or  OIHBCrOM 
S^.  5.  The  management  of  tb«  Bank  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  ten  other  persons  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advise  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Of  the  ten  persons  so 
appointed,  one  shall  be  an  elected  or  an  ap- 
p>ointed  official  of  a  State  government,  one 
stmll  be  an  elected  or  ap{x>lnted  official  of  a 
local  government.  All  of  the  other  persons  so 
appointed  shall  be  from  the  private  sector. 
Two  shELll  be  from  among  representatives  of 
organized  labor,  two  shall  be  from  among 
representatives  of  business  and  finance,  two 
from  among  representatives  of  social  welfare 
organizations  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
low  Income  urban  residents  and  two  shall  be 
from  among  representatives  of  rural  organi- 
zations dealing  with  economic  and  social 
problems  of  depressed  rural  areas.  The  terms 
of  directors  appointed  by  the  President  shall 
be  two  years,  commencing  with  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Any  director  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term.  Any  di- 
rector may  continue  to  sert'e  as  such  after 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was 
appointed  until  tils  successor  has  been  ap- 
pointed and  has  qualified. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  OITICXBS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Btuik 
shall  appoint  a  president  of  the  Bank  and 
such  other  officers  and  employees  as  It  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Bank.  Such  appointments  may  be  made 
without  reg;ard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  persons  so 
appointed  may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  5i  of  subchapter  HI 
of  Chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  clas- 
sification and  Oeneral  Schedule  pay  ratee. 
The  president  of  the  Bank  shall  be  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
may  participate  In  meetings  of  the  board  ex- 
cept ttiat  he  shall  have  no  vote  except  In  case 
of  an  equal  division.  No  individual  other  than 
a  citizen  of  the  umted  States  may  be  an 
officer  of  the  Bank.  No  officer  of  the  Bank 
shall  receive  any  salary  or  other  remunera- 
tion from  any  source  other  than  the  Bank 
during  the  period  of  his  employment  by  the 
Bank. 

CONVUCT   or   INTEREST 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  No  director,  officer,  attorney, 
agent  or  employee  of  the  Bank  shall  In  any 
manner,  directly  or  Indirectly,  participate  in 
the  deliberations  upon  or  the  determination 
of  any  question  affecting  his  ptersonal  in- 
terests, or  In  the  Interests  of  any  corpora- 
tion,   partnerstilp,   or   association   in  which 


he  is  directly  or  Indirectly  personally  Inter- 
ested. 

(b)  The  Bank  shall  not  engage  in  political 
activities  nor  provide  financing  for  or  assist 
In  any  manner  any  project  or  facility  in- 
volving political  parties,  nor  shall  the  direc- 
tors, officers,  employees  or  agents  of  the 
Bank  in  any  way  use  their  connection  with 
the  Bank  for  the  piirpoee  of  Influencing  the 
outcome  of  any  election. 

OKNEBAL   OOSPORATS   FOWXXS 

Sec.  8.  Except  to  the  extent  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Bank 
shall  have  the  general  corporate  powers  of 
a  corporation  organized  and  existing  xinder 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Oolumbia. 

paiNCiPAL  omcK;  branches 
Sec.  9.  The  principal  office  of  the  Bank 
stiall  be  located  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  It  may  establish  agencies  or  branch 
offices  In  any  city  of  the  United  States. 

CAPITAL    STOCK 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Bank  siiall  have  capital 
stock  of  91,000,000,000,  subscribed  by  the 
United  States,  payment  for  which  shall  be 
subject  to  call  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to,  and  upon  request  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall,  purchase  stock  in  amounts 
designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors  up  to 
a  total  of  $1,000,000,000. 

BORROWINO    AUTHORITT 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Bank  may  Issue  notes, 
debentures,  bonds  and  other  evidences  of 
Indebtedness  in  such  amounts  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  oorporatlon  may 
determine  subject  to  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed In  this  Act. 

(b)  The  aggregate  outstanding  Indebted- 
ness of  the  Bank  under  this  section  at  any 
time  may  not  exceed  twenty  times  the  paid- 
in  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  at  that  time. 

(c)  The  obligations  of  the  Bank  under  this 
section  shall  be  fully  and  iinconditlonally 
guaranteed  both  as  to  Interest  and  prlnclpail 
by  the  United  States  and  such  guarantee 
shall  be  expressed  on  the  face  thereof. 

(d)  In  the  event  that  the  Bank  is  unable 
to  pay  upon  demand,  when  due,  any  obliga- 
tion under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  pay  the  amount  thereof  and 
thereupon  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  so 
paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
succeed  to  all  the  rights  of  the  holder  of  the 
obligations. 

PURCHASE    or    ASSETS    BT    TREASUBT 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  to  purchase  from  the  Bank  any 
asset  of  the  Bank  at  such  price  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
Bank. 

DISCOUNT   BT    FEDERAL    RESERVE    BANKS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  several  Federal  Reserve 
banks  are  authorized  to  purchase  or  dis- 
count any  note,  debenture,  bond  or  other 
obligation,  secured  or  unsecured,  held  by 
the  Bank. 

(b)  Obligations  of  the  Bank  are  eligible  for 
purchase  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee. 

INVESTMENT    STATUS   OP    OBLIGATIONS   OT   BANK 

Sec.  14.  All  obligations  Issued  by  the  Bank 
shall  be  lawful  Investments  for,  and  may  be 
accepted  as  security  for,  all  fiduciary,  trust 
and  public  funds  the  investment  or  deposit 
of  which  Is  under  the  authority  or  control 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  officer  or  offi- 
cers thereof. 

LOANS  FOR  LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME  HOUSING 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  Bank  may  make  or  guar- 
antee loans  for  the  purchase  of  low  and  mod- 
erate income  housing  under  the  Insured  and 
guaranteed  loan  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Vet- 
erans' administration,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
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ministration  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  for  military  housing  under  sections 
809  and  810  of  title  vm  of  the  National 
Housing  Act. 

(b)  The  Bank  may  make  or  guarantee  loans 
to  developers,  contractors,  subcontractors 
and  other  persons  to  finance  the  construc- 
Uon  of  low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
under  the  insured  and  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
IstraUon,  and  Farmers  Home  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  for 
military  housing  under  sections  809  and  810 
of  title  VIII  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(c)  Loans  made  under  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  an  effective  interest  rate  of 
6  per  centum  per  anniun  or  the  discount  rate 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  whichever  is 
lowest,  or  a  lesser  rate  of  interest  established 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bank. 

LOANS   FOR   COMMUNTTY    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  bank  may  make  or  guar- 
antee loans  or  purchase  obllgaUons  to  finance 
capital  expenditures  for  public  works,  com- 
munity facilities,  land  for  housing  develop- 
ment, public  transportation  and  similar  com- 
munity facilities,  such  projects  and  faclUtlee 
to  be  m  keeping  with  comprehensive  area 
land  use  plans  where  such  plans  exist,  pro- 
viding that  such  faclUtles  and  projects  are  of 
direct  and  substantial  benefit  to  residents  of 
urban  sltim  and  depressed  rural  areas,  or 
provide  other  benefiu  specified  by  the  Bank 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

LOANS   TO    COMMERCE   AND    INDUSTRT 

Sec.  17.  (a)  The  Bank  may  make  or  guaran- 
tee loans  for  the  purchase  of  real  and  personal 
property,  for  working  capital  and  for  training 
purposes  to  assure  that  exisUng  businesses 
and  industries  have  adequate  funds  and 
sklUed  manpower  resources  to  compete  In 
the  marketplace  for  establishment  of  new 
businesses  and  industries  providing  that— 

(1)  borrowers  agree  to  flU  a  specified  num- 
ber or  job  openings  to  be  determined  by  the 
Bank  with  people  who,  prior  to  such  employ- 
ment, were  unemployed  and  underemployed; 

(2)  or  borrowers  agree  to  conduct  training 
courses  for  a  specified  number  of  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons  to  be  determined 
by  the  Bank  with  the  result  that  these  per- 
sons wlU,  within  a  period  of  time  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Bank,  be  employed  full  time  by 
the  borrower. 

(3)  or  borrowers  agree  to  other  require- 
ments laid  down  by  the  Bank  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

LOANS    FOR    SUPPORTING    PUBUC    FACILITIES 

SEC  18  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  Bank  may  make  or  guarantee 
loans  or  purchase  obUgatlons  to  finance  the 
purchase  or  construction  of  roads,  sewer  and 
water  systems,  power  and  slmUar  facilities 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  biislnesses  and 
industries  or  the  operaUon  of  public  faclU- 
tlee providing  social,  health,  welfare,  educa- 
tional and  other  services  to  residents  of  ur- 
ban slum  and  depressed  rural  areas. 

(b)  The  effective  Interest  rate  for  such 
loans  shall  not  exceed  6  percentum  per 
annum  or  the  Federal  Reserve  discount  rate, 
whicliever  Is  lower,  or  a  lesser  rate  esteb- 
llshed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bank. 

TECHNICAL   AND   OTHER   ASSISTANCE 

Sec  19.  The  Bank  may  provide  to  borrow- 
ers whatever  assUtance,  technical  or  other- 
wise It  considers  necessary  to  protect  Its  in- 
vestment and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Bank  shall  assign  an  adequate 
number  of  staff  members. 

(c)  To  assure  fuIfllUng  the  puri)06es  of 
this  Act,  the  Bank  shaU  direct  an  adequate 
number  of  staff  members  to  seek  out  and 
confer  with  representatives  of  State  and  local 
governments,  pubUc  agencies,  nonprofit 
private   organizations,    companies,   corpora- 


tions, partnerships  and  Individuals,  In  order 
to  provide  Information  about  the  services 
furnished  by  the  Bank  and  to  provide  what- 
ever assistance  is  necessary  for  utilization  of 
such  services. 

(d)  To  meet  other  reqiilrements  laid  down 
by  the  Bank  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of 
this  Act. 

SECURITY    RXQrrlRED 

Sec.  20.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Bank 
Bliall  make  whatever  arrangement  It  con- 
siders adequate  to  secure  loans  made  by  the 
Bank. 

MAXIMUM    MATURITK 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Each  loan  made  by  the  Bank 
to  a  lending  Institution  may  be  made  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  five  years,  and  the  Bank 
may  from  time  to  time  extend  the  time  of 
payment  of  any  such  loan,  through  renewal, 
substitution  of  new  obllgaUons.  or  other- 
wlso 

(b)  Each  loan  made  by  the  Bank  to  any 
State  or  local  government  may  be  made  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  twenty  years,  and  the 
Bank  may  from  time  to  time  extend  the 
period  of  payment. 

(c)  Each  loan  made  by  the  Bank  to  any 
private  corporation,  company  or  individual 
may  be  made  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten 
years,  and  the  Bank  may  from  time  to  time 
extend  the  period  of  payment  until  the  loan 
Is  retired  or  until  the  loan  is  refinanced 
through  another  lending  institution  and  the 
borrower's  obilgatlon  to  the  Bank  is  erased. 


PRESIDENT  NIXONS  LATIN 
AMERICAN  ADDRESS 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  frankly  impressed  by  the  Latin 
American  policy  speech  given  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  last  Friday  night.  For  those 
expecting  a  new  set  of  high-sounding 
promises  it  was  probably  a  disappointing 
speech.  For  those  expecting  candor  and 
realism  it  was  a  satisfying  departure 
from  the  extravagant  rhetoric  we  have 
heard  from  others  in  the  past.  In  the 
President's  words: 

I  offer  no  grandiose  promises  and  no  pan- 
aceas. I  do  offer  action. 

The  President  talked  of  "action  for 
progress"  in  the  Americas  predicated  on 
"a  more  mature  partnership  in  which  all 
voices  are  heard  and  none  is  predomi- 
nant." That  type  of  partnership  is  pos- 
sible today  because  we  have  learned  some 
valuable  lessons  from  our  early  attempts 
at  development  assistance.  The  President 
made  a  very  frank  observation  regarding 
this  earlier  approach: 

For  years,  we  in  the  United  States  have 
pursued  the  lUuslon  that  we  could  remake 
continents.  Conscious  of  our  wealth  and 
technology,  seized  by  the  force  of  our  good 
intentions,  driven  by  habitual  Impatience, 
remembering  the  dramatic  success  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  In  postwar  Europe,  we  have 
sometimes  Imagined  that  we  know  what  was 
best  for  everyone  else  and  that  we  could 
and  should  make  It  liappen. 

The  President  has  correctly  pointed  out 
that  if  our  efforts  are  to  have  real  de- 
velopmental impact,  they  must  reflect 
a  basic  respect  for  the  national  identity 
and  national  dignity  of  the  recipient 
countries.  This  is  vital  to  a  truly  work- 
able and  effective  partnership.  The  Pres- 
ident points  to  the  need  for  a  shift  to 


multilateralism  In  treating  inter-Amer- 
icsm  problems. 

An  editorial  in  Sunday's  Washington 
Post  made  the  following  observation : 

Doubtless,  the  AUlance  for  Progress  was  too 
ambiUous;  surely  It  was  oversold  and  the 
Waahlngton  emphasis  in  It  too  overbearing. 

To  facilitate  the  shift  from  pater- 
nalism to  partnership,  the  President  has 
proposed  a  midtllateral,  inter-American 
agency  begin  to  play  a  larger  role  in  de- 
velopment assistance  decisionmaking.  It 
may  be  that  the  existing  Inter-American 
Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
can  assume  this  responsibility. 

The  President  has  also  outlined  several 
new  trade  initiatives  to  assist  the  Latin 
American  nations  in  expanding  their  im- 
ports. Included  smiong  these  would  be  a 
vigorous  effort  to  reduce  nontariff  bar- 
riers against  products  of  particular  in- 
terest to  Latin  countries;  and  pressing  In 
world  trade  forvuns  for  a  liberal  system 
of  generalized  tariff  preferences  for  all 
developing  coimtries. 

The  President  has  also  promised  to 
free  AID  loan  f imds  to  be  spent  anywhere 
in  Latin  America,  not  just  in  the  United 
States.  And  the  President  has  also 
promised  to  review  all  other  onerous  re- 
strictions and  conditions  placed  on  our 
assistance  loans  with  a  view  to  modifying 
or  eliminating  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who  will 
criticize  the  President  for  not  making 
bigger  and  better  promises  than  his  pred- 
ecessors and  for  not  presenting  a  more 
detailed  American  blueprint  for  Latin 
American  development.  This  criticism  is 
understandable  from  those  who  persist  in 
their  "Big  Brother  knows  best"  approach 
to  our  Latin  neighbors.  They  are  not 
capable  of  perceiving  the  hypocrisy  in 
advocating  both  an  American  blueprint 
and  a  true  partnership.  The  time  has 
come  to  break  from  the  mentality  of  the 
sixties  which  permitted  us  to  impose  our 
ideas  on  other  nations. 

Let  us  approach  the  second  decade  of 
development  armed  with  the  lessons  of 
the  past  and  a  rededlcatlon  to  assisting 
in  the  development  of  the  third  world. 
President  Nixon  has  reminded  us: 

Progress  In  our  Hemisphere  Is  not  only  a 
practical  necessity  but  a  moral  imperative. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Sun- 
day, November  2,  New  York  Times,  imder 
the  heading.  "Modest  Steps  for  the 
Americas": 


Modest  Steps  for  the  Americas 
After  nine  months  in  office.  President 
Nixon  has  made  a  beginning  on  a  policy  for 
Latin  America.  It  Is  a  modest  program,  but 
It  does  commit  the  United  States  anew  to  a 
special  relationship  with  the  nations  of  Its 
own  hemisphere  and  It  binds  this  Adminis- 
tration to  the  principles  and  compacts  of  the 
Inter-Amertcan  system. 

If  there  is  nothing  really  new  in  the  pro- 
posals Mr.  NUon  made  before  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association,  he  has  at  least 
taken  several  positive  first  steps.  And  there 
was  a  good  case  for  reserving  the  details  of 
the  Administration's  position  on  social  and 
economic  poUcy  for  the  important  negotia- 
tions later  this  month  at  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

It  was  refresh  mg  to  hear  a  President  say 
tliat  experience  has  taught  the  United  States 
It  cannot  "remake  continents"  and  does  not 
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Invariably  know  vhat  la  best  for  others.  Mr. 
Nixon's  projection  of  a  more  balanced  hemis- 
phere partnership.  "In  which  the  United 
States  lectures  less  and  listens  more," 
matched  exactly  the  tone  taken  by  twenty- 
one  Latin  goven^ments  In  the  Consensiis  of 
Vina  del  Mar  la^i^  May. 

In  this  conne<ltlon  no  step  could  be  more 
Important — for  i»aklng  the  United  States  role 
less  pervasive  an<i  less  abrasive,  for  encourag- 
ing Latin  Initiatives  and  for  enhancing  the 
Organization  of  American  States — than  to 
turn  over  respoaslblUty  for  dispensing  eco- 
nomic development  aid  to  an  Inter-Amerlcan 
agency.  Mr.  Nlxdn  has  moved  cautiously  to- 
ward this  kind  C>f  multilateralism;  his  sug- 
gestion for  glvlttg  the  job  to  an  expanded 
Inter-Amerlcan  Committee  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  (C.XiAJ».)  Is  excellent. 

So  Is  the  PreWdents  decision  to  subject 
United  States  economic  policies  and  practices 
to  a  periodic  check-up  by  CIA  P.  to  deter- 
mine their  effeclj  on  other  hemisphere  coun- 
tries. This  has  always  been  required  of  all 
other  members  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Another  major  fbrward  step  will  be  taken  If 
Mr.  Nixon  makes!  good  his  promise  henceforth 
to  consult  the  I^atlns  in  advance  on  all  de- 
cisions on  trade<  policy  that  affect  them — a 
step  that  win  ^ulre  greater  coordination 
»han  avar  beforei  among  Federal  departments 
and  agaacles. 

In  two  other  Important  areas,  the  Nixon 
advances  were  considerably  more  modest  than 
many  had  expected.  He  repeated  the  promise 
made  by  President  Johnson  at  Punta  del  Este 
In  1967  to  presd  In  world-trade  forums  for 
generalized  tariff  preferences  for  all  develop- 
ing countries:  bit  he  stopped  short  of  pledg- 
ing that  the  United  States  would  unilaterally 
adopt  such  a  system  for  a  trial  period  If  other 
industrial  nations  failed  to  agree. 

With  considerable  flourish.  Mr.  Nixon  an- 
nounced the  scrapping  of  the  reqvilrement 
that  American  loans  to  hemisphere  nations 
be  used  only  for  purchases  in  this  country. 
But  he  untied  ihls  aid  money  only  to  the 
extent  of  allowing  it  to  be  spent  "anywhere 
In  Latin  America,"  rather  than  anywhere  In 
the  world,  as  th^  Latins  had  requested. 

Mr.  Nixon's  pitiposed  upgrading  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretarf  of  State  for  Inter-Amerlcan 
Affairs  to  Underlsecretary  reflects  an  Admin- 
istration conclusion  that  the  United  States 
willy-nilly  has  a|  special  relationship  with  its 
hemisphere  nelihbors.  But  only  time  will 
determine  whether  this  move  brings  better 
coordination  tof  Washington's  Latin-Ameri- 
can activities,     j 

Many  will  be  plsappwlnted  that  the  Presi- 
dent accepted  ak  a  necessity  the  concept  of 
dealing  on  an  enual  basis  with  democracies 
and  dictatorships  in  the  hemisphere.  But  even 
many  Latin  democrats  accept  this  as  a  real- 
istic policy  and  prefer  It  to  unilateral  Wash- 
ington experiments  In  social  engineering. 

Why  Mr.  Nlxin  took  so  long  to  come  up 
with  a  basic  policy  for  an  area  In  which  he 
claims  special  competence  remains  a  mystery. 
However.  If  he  (^m  now  follow  through  with. 
and  expand  on,  {the  modest  advances  he  has 
projected,  the  tftne  lag  will  not  be  of  crucial 
importance.  At  least,  the  President  emphat- 
ically has  not  disengaged  this  country  from 
the  inter-Amerifan  family  and  the  collective 
machinery  builtj  up  over  many  years  to  sus- 
tain it.  I 


GAY  IS  600D— SODOM  AND 
GOMORRAH  HI 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  Extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  fltECORD  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RARIcp.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
feature  article)  in  the  leftwing  Washing- 
ton Post,  followed  in  a  few  days  by  an 
approving    editorial   comment,    heralds 


another  project  to  destroy  the  fabric  of 
the  Nation. 

We  have  seen  a  consistent  and  con- 
stant attack  by  the  left  on  all  of  the 
values  which  built  this  Nation  to  a  civi- 
lized power.  The  family,  being  in  the 
way  of  socialist  revolution,  is  scheduled 
for  destruction. 

The  tnunpets  blow  in  support  of  abor- 
tion, marihuana,  atheism,  sedition,  and 
sexual  perversion.  A  task  force  of  the 
National  Institutes  -of  Health  has  just 
released  its  report,  lauded  in  these  ar- 
ticles, approving  of  homosexuality  and 
recommending  that  the  taxpayers  pro- 
vide the  money  to  conduct  a  study  of 
this  particular  perversion  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  it  social  approval. 

I  include  the  clippings  to  which  I  re- 
fer as  part  of  my  remarks,  and  commend 
to  the  attention  of  all  Americans  an  im- 
portant, but  often  overlooked  portion  of 
our  Judeo-Christian  heritage,  Leviticus 
18:  22-30,  and  20:  13. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  25,  1969] 

Qat  Is  Good — Homosexual  Revolution 
(By  Nancy  L.  Ross) 

In  October  of  last  year.  66  professional  peo- 
ple gathered  In  San  Francisco  for  a  sym- 
posium sponsored  by  the  Council  on  Reli- 
gion and  the  Homosexual.  For  three  days, 
teachers,  clergymen,  psychiatrists,  lawyers 
and  anyone  else  Interested  listened  to  homo- 
sexuals describe  not  only  their  personal  and 
social  problems,  but  also  their  lifestyles. 

Each  evening  after  the  sessions,  the  homo- 
sexuals took  the  group  out  on  the  town  to 
restaurants,  bars  and  cinemas  where  they 
had  a  chance  to  see  gay  life  In  action;  cou- 
ples of  the  same  sex  dancing  together,  male 
go-go  dancers  and  strippers,  female  Imper- 
sonators, and  Alms  showing  nude  homo- 
sexual lovers. 

"You  don't  Just  show  somebody  a  homo- 
sexual in  a  gray  flannel  suit  and  say  this  Is 
it:  we  wanted  the  straights  (heterosexuals) 
to  see  everything,"  declared  an  organizer. 
The  symposium  received  such  favorable 
reaction  from  participants  that  It  was  re- 
peated and  win  be  held  for  the  third  time 
next  month. 

In  September  of  this  year,  the  Gay  Libera- 
tion Front  picketed  the  Village  Voice  In  New 
York  to  protest  the  use  of  what  they  con- 
sidered derogatory  terms  referring  to  them 
In  editorial  copy  and  the  refusal  (temporary, 
it  turned  out)  of  the  newspaper  to  use  the 
words  "gay"  or  "homosexual"  In  classified 
ads. 

The  demonstration  followed  by  less  than 
two  months  a  riot  by  500  homophlles  (homo- 
sexuals and  sympathizers)  protesting  a  po- 
lice raid  on  a  gay  bar  In  Greenwich  Village, 
and  present  sodomy  laws.  Crying  "Gay  Power 
to  Gay  People  "  and  singing  "We  Shall  Over- 
come,"  they  threw  firebombs  and  bricks  at 
police.  There  were  no  wholesale  arrests  or  re- 
prisals. The  militants  vow  to  continue. 

Though  few  Americans  heard  of  these  In- 
cidents and  fewer  still  participated,  their  sig- 
nificance should  not  be  overlooked.  Together 
they  Illustrate,  on  the  one  hand,  the  new 
openness,  and,  on  the  other,  the  new  mili- 
tancy on  the  part  of  homosexuals,  who  call 
themselves  America's  second  largest  minority 
group,  estimated  at  anywhere  between  eight 
and  15  million  men  and  women.  (Of  course 
the  great  majority,  as  In  any  other  group, 
continue  to  lead  their  own  private,  and  often 
in  this  case  secret,  lives  without  getting 
Involved  In  causes.) 

Taking  their  cue  from  the  black  revolu- 
tion, militant  leaders  are  using  the  same  tac- 
tics to  obtain  Justice,  equality  and  power  for 
homosexuals.  Others,  taking  advantage  of  oiu: 
permissive  society,  seek  to  bring  out  Into  the 


open  a  subject  formerly  as  taboo  as  abortion 
and  birth  control.  (The  codeword  "gay, '  first 
iised  In  the  '20s,  Is  a  reminder  of  days  when 
"homosexual"  was  scarcely  mentlonable  in 
public. ) 

As  among  black  leaders,  controversy  has 
developed  within  the  ranks  of  homosexuals  as 
to  best  method  of  achieving  their  ends.  San 
Freinclsco's  Leo  Laxirence,  an  avowed  mili- 
tant, revolutionary  homosexual,  has  allied 
himself  with  organizations  like  the  Black 
Panthers.  Jack  Nichols,  managing  editor  of 
New  York's  Screw  magazine,  suggests,  in- 
stead, peaceful  protests  such  as  a  subway 
kiss-in  and  a  dance-ln  to  Integrate  straight 
night  clubs.  The  latter  technique  was  tried 
successfully  this  fall  at  the  Electric  Circus  in 
Greenwich  Village. 

Come  Out!,  "a  newspaper  by  and  for  the  gay 
community,"  In  Its  first  issue,  dated  Nov.  14, 
1969,  castigates  Gay  Power,  a  New  York  paper 
run  largely  by  noiihomosexuals  for  trying  to 
"cash  in  on  the  new  Interest  in  homosexu- 
ality via  the  new  freedom  of  the  press."  Come 
Out  charged  that  in  one  issue  Gay  Power  had 
attacked  well-known  homosexuals  by  name 
In  print,  endorsed  Mafla-run  bars  In  New 
York  and  included  "borderline"  pornography 

The  Advocate,  a  Los  Angeles  homophlle 
paper,  condemns  brashness  as  well  as  vio- 
lence and  even  cautions  against  "the  implica- 
tions of  alliance  with  nonhomosexuals  whose 
already  poor  image  can  do  more  harm  than 
the  temporary  gain  of  a  few  people  on  a 
picket  line." 

While  it  is  true  public  protests  by  homo- 
sexuals originated  m  Washington  In  1965 
with  picketing  the  White  House,  the  Penta- 
gon, the  State  Department  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  there  is  as  yet  no  mili- 
tancy here  of  the  New  York  or  Los  Angeles 
ilk.  The  gay  community  has  better  relations 
with  the  police  than  In  those  cities.  Washing, 
ton  retains  a  large  measure  of  conservatism 
inimical  to  homosexuality.  And,  Just  as  im- 
portant, homosexuals  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernment fear  to  declare  themselves  lest  they 
lose  their  Jobs. 

Homosexuality  In  the  nation's  capital  re- 
mains largely  underground,  but  an  increasing 
number  of  cracks  have  appeared  in  the 
earth's  siu-face. 

Society's  awareness,  though  not  necessarily 
its  tolerance,  of  homosexuality  has  grown, 
due  in  part  to  the  spate  of  movies  and  plays 
on  the  subject  in  the  past  two  years.  Homo- 
sexuals complain  that  plays  like  the  off- 
Broadway  hit,  "The  Boys  In  the  Band,"  do 
more  harm  than  good  by  presenting  stereo- 
type gays — llmp-wrlsted,  mincing,  effeminate 
types  out  to  destroy  themselves  and  everyone 
else.  The  reaction  gap  between  gays  and 
straights  to  these  plays  Is  further  Illustrated 
by  a  new  one  entitled  "And  Puppy  Dog  Tails." 
This  is  the  first  play  to  depict  happy  homo- 
sexuals, showing  affection  toward  one  an- 
other. It  received  raves  from  gay  reviewers, 
but  was  panned  by  New  York  Times  drama 
critic  Cllve  Barnes  as  having  an  unbelievable 
plot  as  well  as  poor  writing,  construction  and 
characterization. 

The  release  this  week  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health's  report  recommend- 
ing the  repeal  of  laws  against  homosexual 
acts  between  consenting  adults  In  private 
and  reassessment  of  bans  by  employers 
against  hiring  homosexuals  comes  at  a  time 
when,  despite  the  new  permlssl-eness  and 
concern  for  minorities,  two  out  of  three 
Americans,  according  to  a  CBS  poll,  still  re- 
gard homosexuals  with  "disgust,  discom- 
fort or  fear." 

Were  these  reforms  to  be  effected,  "It  would 
be  the  millenlum."  commented  a  homosexual. 
Until  now.  nearly  all  of  his  new  freedoms — 
and  there  have  been  many  in  the  past  two 
or  three  years — have  been  extra-legal.  An 
admitted  homosexual  still  cannot  get  U.S. 
government  security  clearance,  serve  In  the 
army  or,  with  one  exception,  the  civil  serv- 
ice. In  a  precedent-setting  move.  New  York 
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City  abolished  thU  last  prohibition  In  May  of 

This  past  spring,  a  Los  Angeles  homophlle 
eroup  put  up  Its  own  candidate  for  City 
Council  (he  lost) .  And,  for  several  years,  pol- 
iticians have  accepted  Invitations  by  homo- 
sexual groups  to  address  them  and,  In  some 
instances,  accept  their  active  support. 

The  Bay  Area's  Film  Festival  this  month 
featured  the  first  gay  all-male  nude  film 
made  by  Pat  Rocco,  a  pioneer  In  that  genre. 
Los  Angeles  ran  Its  second  annual  Groovy 
Guy  beauty  contest  this  summer  with  males 
parading  In  tight  blue  Jeans  and  briefs.  The 
Metropolitan  Community  Church  in  Los  An- 
geles, founded  last  fall  by  a  gay  preacher  for 
gays,  now  has  a  congregation  of  several  hun- 
dred. 

Activities  of  this  nature  remain  unthink- 
able in  Washington,  at  least  for  the  present, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  people.  For  instance, 
the  gay  community.  In  the  metropolitan  area, 
which  is  said  by  members  to  range  from 
100,000  to  250,000  (Including  married  per- 
sons whose  primary  sexual  preference  runs 
toward  homosexual  relations),  has  no  news- 
paper like  the  Advocate  or  Come  Out.  The 
only  publications  are  the  homophlle  Matta- 
chlne  Society's  conservative  newsletter,  de- 
voted mainly  to  legal  matters,  and  a  nascent 
mimeographed  sheet  of  somewhat  the  same 
genre  called  Gay  Blade. 

There  are  no  movie  houses  specializing  In 
homosexual  films.  The  Andy  Warhol  gay 
"skin-flick"  entitled  "Flesh"  was  screened  for 
the  first  time  by  a  local  theater  Just  a  week 

ago- 

Thus  it  is  evident  Washington  does  not  yet 
compare  with  New  York  or  California.  Local 
openness  is  best  measured  against  the  situa- 
tion 20  years  ago.  At  that  time  two  or  three 
gay  bars  existed  vmder  strict  police  supervi- 
sion. Pay-offs,  though  not  limited  to  homo- 
sexual hang-outs,  were  common.  Entrapment 
of  homosexuals  and  arrests  were  frequent. 

Today  the  International  Guild  Guide — 
available  at  certain  downtown  bookstores — 
lists  approximately  20  bars,  nightclubs  and 
restaurants  catering  exclusively  to  homo- 
sexuals and  that  number  again  which  wel- 
come them  along  with  straight  patrons.  By 
comparison,  San  Francisco  with  a  smaller 
population  has  100.  Washington  homosexuals 
still  prefer  the  privacy  of  their  own  homes. 
And  there  are  those  who  disdain  bars  and 
even  gay  parties  completely. 

The  establishments,  located  primarily  in 
Georgetown,  the  Capitol  Hill  area  and  along 
14th  Street,  are  rated — up  to  "utterly  fantas- 
tic"— and  coded  so  the  visitor  knows  what  to 
expect:  lesbians,  hustlers,  military,  leather- 
Jacket  toughs,  primarily  Negroes,  elegant 
atmosphere,  drag  show,  dancing,  at  your  own 
risk,  etc. 

It  Is  Just  within  the  past  year  or  two  that 
unisexual  dancing  has  become  commonplace 
in  gay  clubs;  male  go-go  dancers  perform 
wearing  only  Uttle  pieces  of  netting,  and 
moderate  displays  of  affection  (light  kissing 
and  touching)  are  permitted. 

In   general   the   police   now  leave   homo- 
sextials  alone  in  private  and  In  clubs  except 
upon  receiving  complaints  of  soliciting  or 
lewd  conduct.  Decorum  is  usually  maintained 
in  places  frequented  by  upper-middle-class 
homosexuals.  Inspector  Walter  Bishop,  head 
of  the  morals  squad,  says  the  last  club  raid 
took  place  two  years  ago  at  a  club  where 
patrons  were  found  "on  the  floor."  Pay-offs 
have  almost  entirely  stopped,  say  bar  owners. 
Similarly  arrests  have  dropped.  Male  homo- 
sexual arrests  in  1960  totaled  496;  In  1968,  69. 
Today,  sodomy  is  becoming  as  rare  a  charge 
as  heresy;  a  lesser  charge  like  disorderly  con- 
duct or  loitering  is  customarily  substituted. 
But  laws  against  homosexuality  remain  on 
the  books.  Just  last  week,  the  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage  Commission   suspended   a   gay   club's 
license  on  11  counts,  one  of  which  was  In- 
decent language  and  acts.  In  1969  this  means 
using  four-letter  words  in  sexually  sugges- 


tive statements  over  the  microphone  and  a 
male  custobier  touching  another  male's  groin 
and  making  provocative  remarks. 

Just  as  gay  night  spots  have  proliferated 
in  recent  years,  so  have  bookstores,  because 
of  liberalization  of  pornography  laws.  Wash- 
ington now  numbers  24  shops  selling  erotic 
material,  some  of  It  slanted  toward  homo- 
sexuals. Whereas  10  years  ago  complete  nud- 
ity was  prohibited  In  magazines,  nowadays 
beefcake— the  masculine  equivalent  of 
cheesecake— can  show  anything  with  the  ex- 
ception of  sexual  acts,  evidence  or  Intent 
thereof.  (No  comparable  magazines  exist  for 
lesbians  because  women,  say  pornographers, 
are  not  aroused  by  nude  pictures.) 

A  clothing  store,  founded  three  years  ago, 
specializes  in  gay  apparel  as  well  as  more  con- 
ventional attire.  It  does  not  carry  leather- 
and-chaln  sado-masochistic  clothing  popular 
on  the  West  Coast  and  also  worn  by  some 
Washington  homosexuals. 

Buttons  and  bumper  stickers  with  "Gay  is 
Good"  have  been  circulated  since  last  sum- 
mer And  the  steam  bath,  which  a  homo- 
sexual reporter  described  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Advocate  as  "sex  on  the  assembly  line, "  has 
also  made  Its  appearance  here  within  this 
period. 

These  innovations,  which  affect  only  a 
minute  percentage  of  the  population,  do  not, 
per  se,  constitute  a  homosexual  revolution. 
Rather,  they  should  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  the  total  social  upheaval  currently  tak- 
ing place  In  this  country. 

What  is  more  important  than  the  changes 
themselves  is  the  attitude  toward  them,  both 
on  the  part  of  homosexuals  and  the  world  at 
large  Therein  lies  the  revolution,  of  which 
the  new  militancy  and  openness  are  merely 
the  methods. 


any  woman  stand  before  a  beast  to  lie  down 
thereto:   It  Is  confusion. 

24.  Deflle  not  ye  yourselves  In  any  of 
these  things:  for  in  all  these  the  nations 
are  defiled  which  I  cast  out  before  you; 

25.  And  the  land  Is  defiled:  therefore  I 
do  visit  the  Iniquity  thereof  upon  It.  and 
the  land  Itself  vomlteth  out  her  Inhabi- 
tants. 

26.  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes 
and  my  Judgments,  and  shall  not  commit 
any  of  these  abominations;  neither  any  of 
your  own  nation,  nor  asy  stranger  that  so- 
Journeth  among  you : 

27.  (For  all  these  abominations  have  the 
men  of  the  land  done,  which  were  before 
you,  and  the  land  is  defiled;) 

28.  That  the  land  spue  not  you  out  also, 
when  ye  deflle  it,  as  It  spued  out  the  na- 
tions that  were  before  you. 

29.  For  whosoever  shall  commit  any  of 
these  abominations,  even  the  souls  that  com- 
mit them  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  their 

people.  .  ., 

30.  Therefore  shall  ye  keep  mine  ordi- 
nance, that  ye  commit  not  any  one  of  these 
abominable  customs,  which  were  committed 
before  you.  and  that  ye  deflle  not  your- 
selves therein:  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

LBvrricus  20:  13 
13.  If  a  man  also  lie  with  mankind,  as 
he  Ueth  with  a  woman,  both  of  them  have 
committed  an  abomination:  they  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death;  their  blood  shall 
be  upon  them. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  30,  1969] 
Understanding  Homosexuality 
It   took  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health's    task    force   on    homosexuaUty    two 
years  to  produce  a  report,  but  flnally.  last 
week   it  issued  a  set  of  recommendations  to 
help  the  United  States  catch  up  with  other 
civilized  nations  in  understanding  this  com- 
plex  problem:    that   discreet   homosexuality 
between  consenting  adults  be  considered  "the 
private    business    of    the    individual    rather 
than  a  subject  for  public  regulation  through 
statute";  that  current  restrictive  Job  policies 
regarding  homosexuals  be  reviewed  and  re- 
vised; that  when  homosexual  behavior  does 
require  sanctions,  "preference  is  given  to  re- 
habilitation rather  than  imprisonment,"  and 
that  the  study  of  homosexuality  be  Included 
in  future  general  studies  of  sexual  behavior. 
Recent  evidence  indicates  that  homosex- 
uals are  being  treated  less  harshly  than  in 
the  past  in  some  major  cities,  but  the  NIMH 
report  underscores  the  fact  that  only  nation- 
wide concern  can  achieve  true  reform  of  the 
network  of  opprobrium  and  stigma  that  now 
haunts  the  nation's  three  to  four  mUUon 
adult    homosexuals.    When    the    prestige   of 
federal  attention  Is  lent  to  the  issue — for  ex- 
ample, through  the  relaxation  of  government 
employment  restrictions  in  some  non-secu- 
rity areas— individual  states  may  feel  moved 
to  review  their  own  laws  as  well. 

Changing  laws  alone  cannot  relieve  all  the 
disadvantages  now  suffered  by  homosexuals 
or  solve  what  the  task  force  called  "a  major 
problem  for  our  society."  But  It  would  be  a 
start,  as  It  has  been  in  Britain.  Then  rational 
and  mature  people  on  all  levels  may  be  will- 
ing to  break  the  traditional  taboos  against 
discussing  homosexuality.  And  that  might 
even  result  in  development  of  more  tolerant 
and  progressive  social  policy. 

LEvmcus  18:  22-30 

22.  Thou  Shalt  not  Ue  with  mankind  as 
with  womankind;   it  Is  abomination. 

23  Neither  shalt  thou  lie  with  any  beast 
to   deflle   thyself  therewith:    neither  shall 


PROGRESS   IN   RURAL   ELECTRIC 
FINANCING 

(Mr.  FTNDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rural 
electrification  program  is  a  fine  example 
of  a  progressive  program  enriching  the 
economy  of  the  country  through  joint 
action  of  the  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment. This  dynamic  program  was  started 
in  1935  to  provide  a  means  of  furnish- 
ing dependable  electric  service  to  un- 
served rural  areas  of  the  United  States. 
The  Federal  Government  made  the  cap- 
ital available  through  long-term  loans. 
The  people  of  rural  America  developed 
the  organizations,  the  leadership,  and  the 
many  other  tangible  and  intangible  in- 
gredients which  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  new  undertaking. 

As  a  result  of  this  joint  venture,  effi- 
cient and  dependable  central  station  elec- 
tric service  has  been  made  avaUable  to 
millions  of  rural  residents  and  many 
rural  businesses.  Each  of  the  nu-al  elec- 
tric systems  is  an  independent  local  en- 
terprise,  owned   and   operated   by   the 
consumers  it  serves.  The  Federal  Gov- 
enmaent,  through  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration,  has  a  lending  pro- 
gram which  has  a  record  of  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  that  is  unsurpassed 
in  the  history  of  credit  agencies,  both 
private  and  public.  Because  of  the  ac- 
complishments  of   this   program,   rural 
America  is  a  better,  more  comfortable 
place  to  live  and  to  earn  a  living.  The 
future  of  rural  America  looks  good,  and 
this  too  is  to  a  great  extent  attributable 
to  rural  electrification. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  story. 
Much  remains  to  be  done.  The  dynamic 
men  and  women  who  are  leaders  in  the 
rural  electrification  program  realize  that 
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they  face  a  cokitinulng  challenge.  Their 
systems  require  constant  upgrading  and 
strengthening  to  serve  the  ever  increas- 
ing demand  for  more  electric  power. 

These  same  men  and  women  also  have 
the  opportimlty  and  an  obligation  to  pro- 
vide encouragement  and  leadership  for 
commimlty  economic  development  activ- 
ities and  enterprises.  Economic  growth 
and  developm^t  is  essential  in  rural 
areas  and  is  iti  the  national  public  in- 
terest. It  will  help  curtail  the  migration 
of  rural  people  to  metropolitan  areas, 
which  already  have  more  problems  than 
they  can  effectively  solve. 

Rural  electric  systems  are  consumer- 
owned  electric  utilities.  Because  of  this 
they  will  need  large  amoimts  of  capital 
for  growth  and  development  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  Rural  Electriflcation  Adminis- 
tration has  m^de  an  outstanding  contri- 
bution throu^  loans  for  capital  im- 
provements to  niral  electric  systems. 
However,  it  is  now  recognized  that  the 
REA  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  all 
the  funds  reqilired  for  capital  improve- 
ments in  the  future. 

-  Lewters  in  the  rural  electriflcation 
prognuu  have  become  increasingly  aware 
of  this  and  ha^»e  worked  diligently  for  the 
past  several  yfars  to  obtain  a  source  of 
financing  to  supplement  the  capital 
funds  being  loaned  these  systems 
through  the  REA. 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association,  representing  nearly  a 
thousand  rural  electric  systems,  created 
a  long-range  study  committee  2  years 
ago  as  one  step  in  the  search  for  a  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  financing  for 
rural  electrificfitlon.  This  committee  was 
compxjsed  of  26  outstanding  leaders  in 
the  rioral  electriflcation  program  from  all 
sections  of  the  Nation,  including  several 
from  my  home|  State,  Illinois. 

In  March  df  tins  year,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  the  NRECA  mem- 
bership adoptfd  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations df  this  long-range  study 
committee.  Thjs  report  includes,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  34-year  history  of  the 
niral  electric  program,  a  set  of  compre- 
hensive writtea  objectives  for  the  present 
and  the  futiirq.  The  objectives  deal  with 
electric  service,  power  supply,  capital, 
territorial  protection,  electric  power 
marketing,  cooperative  ownership  and 
member  relailons,  management  and 
leadership  orgjanization,  corporate  citi- 
zenship respopsibllity,  community  devel- 
opment and  ^rvices,  and  natiu^l  re- 
sources, j 

During  the  itudy,  the  committee  held 
hearings  throughout  the  United  States 
and  gave  all  r^^al  electric  systems,  their 
members  and  other  interested  individ- 
uals and  orgf^nlzatlons  an  opportunity 
to  present  testimony  on  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  tlie  problems  of  rural  elec- 
tric systems.  Ifc  suggest  solutions  to  the 
problems,  and  to  spell  out  what  should 
be  the  long-raiige  objectives  of  the  rural 
electriflcation  program.  Prom  my  own 
State  of  DUnob,  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment was  presented  at  the  hearing  of 
the  committee!  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  by 
the  Associatioh  of  Illinois  Electric  Co- 
operatives on  behalf  of  all  the  electric 
cooperatives  iii  Illinois,  by  the  Illinois 


Agricultural  Association,  and  by  the  Il- 
linois National  Farmers  Organization. 

Therefore,  the  report  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  long-range  study  commit- 
tee represent  the  thinking,  not  only  of 
members  of  the  committee,  but  also  of 
experts  in  the  utility  and  finance  field 
and  of  practically  all  rural  electric  sys- 
tems and  others  interested  In  the  rural 
electriflcation  program. 

This  broad  group  of  objectives  repre- 
sents a  catalog  of  activities  in  which  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  or  their  mem- 
bers should  be  taking  an  active  role. 
Some  of  these  objectives  are  already  be- 
ing carried  out.  Others  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  development.  Rural  citizens,  acting 
individually  or  through  their  rural  elec- 
tric system,  bear  the  responsibility  of 
undertaking  the  action  necessary  to  turn 
these  objectives  into  meaningful  and 
productive  activities. 

TO  implement  the  objective  on  capital, 
the  NRECA  membership  authorized  the 
formation  of  the  National  Rural  Utilities 
Cooperative  Finance  Corp.  to  provide 
funds  to  supplement  the  existing  REA 
loan  program.  I  had  supported  earlier 
efforts  to  develop  sources  of  additional 
capital  and  I  endorse  this  new  proposal. 

It  resembles  closely  a  proposal  I  made 
10  years  ago  to  a  statewide  meeting  of 
rursd  electric  cooperative  leaders  in 
Jacksonville,  ni. 

Articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  April  10, 
1969.  and  the  incorporator-dlrectors 
elected  their  officers.  NRUCFC  is  a  self- 
help  finance  organization.  The  rural 
electric  cooperative  members  will  sub- 
scribe to  capital  term  certificates  which, 
along  with  membership  fees,  pMitronage 
capital  and  open  market  financing,  will 
provide  fimds  to  be  lent  to  rural  electric 
cooperative  member-borrowers.  The  in- 
terest rate  to  be  charged  on  such  loans 
will  be  determined  by  the  cost  of  money 
to  NRUCFC. 

Subject  to  arrangements  with  REA,  all 
applications  first  will  be  submitted  to 
REA,  which  will  be  asked  to  make  initial 
determinations  on  whether  the  loan  pur- 
poses are  within  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  and  whether  the  application  meets 
the  standards  for  2-percent.  35-year 
loans  established  by  REA.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement is  logical  and  reasonable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  imder  present  pro- 
cedures, with  REA  holding  a  lien  on  all 
present  and  after-acquired  property  of  a 
borrower,  it  is  necessary  for  REA  to  give 
a  borrower  permission  to  utilize  another 
financing  source. 

On  June  11,  1969,  I  wrote  to  REA  Ad- 
ministrator David  A.  Hamil: 

The  feasibility  of  developing  the  finance 
corporation  Into  an  effective  source  of  ad- 
ditional funds  seems  to  hinge  upon  a  deci- 
sion which  you  have  the  authority  to  make. 
Presently,  REIA  loans  have  a  prior  lien  over 
all  other  obligations  to  the  party  borrow- 
ing the  fiinds.  If  the  finance  oorp>oratlon  Is 
to  effectively  supply  the  much  needed  capi- 
tal. It  appears  that  it  will  be  neceeeary  for 
Its  obligations  to  share  the  prior  lien  posi- 
tion with  REA  loans. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  would  In  any 
way  Jeopardize  or  degrade  the  government's 
lien  position  on  property  financed  by  REA, 
and  therefore  I  believe  It  Is  within  your  ad- 
mlnlstratlve  Jurisdiction  to  make  this  shar- 


ing of  the  prior  lien  poaltlon  poiUble.  i 
do  hope  tb«t  you  will  give  this  every  con»ld- 
enttlon  beeatis«  I  can  see  enormous  benefits 
aocruing  to  many  rural  areas  which  desper- 
ately need  these  additional  funds  and  which 
may  otherwi«e  be  unable  to  secure  them  dur- 
ing tbeM  times  when  the  federal  budget  is 
under  so  much  preekure. 

Administrator  Hamil  subsequently  en- 
dorsed REA  cooperation  with  the  new 
Cooperative  Finance  Corp.  In  a  memo- 
randum to  all  REA  field  personnel  and 
other  key  staff  members  on  July  30,  he 
confirmed  this  support  and  provided  in- 
formation about  the  CFC. 

I  am  Informed  that  REA  Is  now  work- 
ing out  the  necessary  procedures  which 
will  permit  coordination  of  the  Govern- 
ment's lending  program  with  the  sup- 
plementary financing  which  CFC  will 
provide. 

Meanwhile,  563  rural  electric  systems 
have  filed  for  membership  in  the  new 
self-financing  organization.  In  Illinois. 
24  of  the  30  service  groups  eligible  for 
membership  in  CFC  have  already  ap- 
plied for  membership. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  rural  elec- 
tric systems  and  their  farslghted  leaders 
for  their  initiative  and  perseverance  in 
developing  new  approaches  and  new  tools 
to  meet  their  responsibilities.  Over  25,- 
000  families  are  served  by  electric  co- 
operatives In  my  congressional  district. 
An  adequate  source  of  electric  pwwer  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  my  district  and  all  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. The  successful  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  the  National  Rurad  Utilities 
Cooperative  Finance  Corp.  will  enable 
the  rural  electric  systems  in  Illinois  and 
in  the  United  States  to  meet  their  obli- 
gations in  the  future  as  well  as  they  have 
In  the  past. 

I  am  pleased  that  leaders  of  all  co- 
operatives serving  my  own  Illinois  con- 
gressional district  such  as  Illinois  Rural 
EHectric  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Win- 
chester; Adams  Electrical  Cooperative, 
Camp  Point;  M.  J.  M.  Electric  Coopera- 
tive, Inc.,  CarlinvlUe;  Menard  Electric 
Cooperative,  Petersburg;  Rural  Electric 
Convenience  Cooperative  Co.,  Auburn; 
and  Western  Illinois  Electrical  Coop., 
Carthage,  have  seen  fit  to  join  this  finan- 
cial institution  in  a  self-help  effort  to 
ensure  that  the  capital  needs  of  these 
cooperatives  are  met  In  the  futiu-e  to 
insure  the  availability  of  reliable  electric 
power  for  the  rural  areas  of  Western 
Illinois. 

I  wish  also  to  commend  the  leadership 
the  electric  cooperatives  in  Illinois  have 
taken  in  this  endeavor  and,  particularly, 
RajTnond  W.  Rusteberg  of  Valmeyer, 
president  of  Monroe  Electric  Coop- 
erative, Inc.,  Waterloo,  111.,  and  former 
president  of  the  Association  of  Illinois 
Electric  Cooperatives,  Springfield,  ni., 
who  has  served  as  an  incorporator  and 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  CFC  during  its  formulative  i>eriod. 
The  National  Rural  Utilities  Coopera- 
tive Finance  Corp.  is  In  the  finest  Amer- 
ican tradition,  building  on  the  founda- 
tion set  in  the  early  days  of  rural  elec- 
triflcation— joint  action  by  the  people 
and  their  Government — with  a  new  em- 
phasis on  private,  independent  financ- 
ing. 
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The  progress  ahready  achieved  In  the 
development  of  this  institution  merits 
the  attention  and  the  applause  of  aU  who 
are  concerned  for  rural  Pro^f^ss  ;^<^ 
especially  those  who  recognize  that  Fed- 
eral financing  alone  will  not  suffice  for 
the  expanding  needs  of  rural  electric  co- 
operatives. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legls- 
laUve  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  RDD  of  New  York  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Ruth)  .  for  1  hour,  on  November 
5:  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

Mr.SiKESonH.R.7618. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  Wilson  on  H.R.  11548. 

Mr  Nedzi  on  HJR.  8664.  HJa.  9564, 
H.R.  8662.  and  HJl.  10317. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ruth)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  WiDNALL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr  ScHWENGEL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. ^     ^ 
Mr.  Talcott  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfomia)  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr  Steed  in  two  instances. 

Mr'.  Teague  of  Texas  in  six  Instances. 
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Mr.  MoirrcoMKRY. 

Mr.  Cokkan  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  GiAiMO. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  LowENSTKiN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  HuNGATE  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Boocs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 

adjourn.  .,     ,„ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  36  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, November  4.  1969.  at  12  o  clock 
noon.  ^^^^^^^^__ 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  TTTC. 
1306.  Under  clause  2  or  rule  XXIV.  a 
letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Commission,  for  fls<»l  year 
1969  was  taken  from  the  Speaker  s  tahle. 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
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Dortunitlee  for  unemployed  and  low-income 
citizens,  and  public  facilities  in  certain  ur- 
ban and  rural  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bing- 
ham. Mr.  BmowN  of  Oalifomla,  Mr. 
■BvwtoK   of    California,    Mrs.    Chis- 
HOLM.  Mr.  CoNTX«s.  Mr.  Edwaedb  of 
California.      Mr.      Pa»b8tein.      Mr. 
RoBKMTHAi,.   Mr.    ROTBAL,    and    Mr. 
ScRXUB) : 
HJl  14640.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  procure- 
ment of  CaUfomia  table  grapes  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hakna)  : 
H  B  14641.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  xviU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
irram  of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
ben»flts  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LowxNsmN) : 
H  Res  609.    Resolution    in    support    of    a 
cease-fire  and  accelerated  VS.  troop  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BHil^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H  R  14638.  A  blU  to  provide  Federal  lead- 
ership and  grants  to  the  States  for  develop- 
ing and  implementing  State  programs  for 
youth  camp  safety  standards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
BvMr.PATMAN: 
nSL  14639.  A  blU  to  establish  a  develop- 
ment 'bank  to   aid   in   financing  low-   and 
moderate-income  housing,  employment  op- 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

Mr  BURTON  of  California  introduced  a 
bUl  ins,  14643)  for  the  relief  of  Severlna 
Vlray  i^.^-n.iLia.  and  her  husband,  Clriaco 
Anicete  Mb"*""*'*  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

314  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
H5H?rstoner,  York.  Pa.,  relative  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  procedures  for  commitment 
to  State  mental  institutions,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
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SHIRLEY  MARSH— A  PUBLIC  MAN 

HON.  WARREiTg.  MAGNUSON 

OF   WASHINGTON  

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  3.  1969 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
residents  of  the  southwestern  portion  of 
my  home  State  of  Washington  have  re- 
cenUy  been  saddened  by  the  passing  of  a 
man  of  great  stature.  Shirley  Marsh  was 
a  man  of  many  talents-warm,  under- 
standing, and  dedicated  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  Cowlitz  County.  Mr. 
Marsh's  interests  were  many,  and  his  tai- 
ents  as  pointed  out  in  an  editorial  pub- 
lish^ in  the  Longview  Daily  News  of 
August  20,  1969,  were  well  refined. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  pnnted  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SHiRLET  Marsh— A  Public  Man 
The  man  virlth  an  engaging  smUe  and  a 
twinkle  m  hte  eye  would  frequentiy  lean 
Slo  whoever  he  was  talking  to,  remove 


the  cigar  clenched  between  his  teeth  and  say 
"Between  thee  and  me,  weU  I  .  .  ." 

And  when  Shirley  Marsh  was  serious,  who- 
ever he  was  talking  with  listened  and  Us- 
tened  well.  Because  when  Shirley  Marsh  was 
talking  politics,  power,  area  problems  or  the 
law  he  knew  his  stuff  and  people  knew  It. 

Now  Shirley  Marsh  is  gone  and  an  of 
CowUtz  County  will  be  poorer  for  it.  While 
h^  was  widely  known  and  admired  around 
the  county  and  indeed,  around  the  state, 
relatively  few  persons  understood  where  his 
Influence  came  from. 

Mr  Marsh  was  more  than  an  attorney  ana 
civic  leader.  He  was  a  poUtlcal  person.  He 
had  onTof  the  shrewdest  poUtlcal  minds 
around.  He  understood  the  poUttcal  PK>c«««8 
thoroughly  and  used  them  time  and  again 
noro^y  for  his  party's  benefit,  but  more 
often  to  help  someone  else  or  his  native 
county  he  loved  so  dearly. 

When  he  served  In  the  legislature,  leaders 
of  both  parties  held  him  in  high  esteem  be- 
cause of  his  abilities.  This  respect  and  ad- 
miration continued  even  after  he  left  the 
legislature.  It  proved  beneficial  to  the  area 
^d  to  doaens  of  individuals  with  problems 
over  the  years.  Often  the  way  to  get  a  prob- 
lem solved  was  to  "see  Shirley"  because  he 
knew  who  to  call  or  talk  to. 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  Marsh  turned  his  in- 
terests to  the  PUD— where  he  was  legal  coun- 
sel—and  the  city  of  Longview,  where  he  was 


president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce_  In 
WOi  bodies,  he  worked  efflclentiy  and  effec- 
tively for  progress  and  conununity  improve- 

"^For  "all  his  abUlty  and  positions.  Mr.  Marsh 
never  lost  touch  with  people.  He  seeded  W 
be  everyone's  friend— the  man  In  the  strwt 
or  the  governor  of  the  sUte.  And  he  greeted 
nearly  everyone  with  that  same  engaging 
smile  and  twinkle  In  his  eye.  Because  he  wm 
a  Democrat,  some  RepubUcans  came  to  know 
that  when  Mr.  Marsh  put  his  talents  to  work, 
it  usually  meant  woe  for  the  GOP. 

Shirley  Marsh,  then,  was  a  pubUc  man^  He 
spent  hi  life  In  the  pubUc  ««~L«^«1  l°'f^ 
irnis  death  leaves  a  void  that  wlU  not  be 
filled  soon.      ^^^^^^^^__ 

IOWA  ARTS  COUNCIL 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  3,  1969 
Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Iowa' Arts  CouncU  is  a  relatively  new 
agency  of  the  State  government  m  Iowa. 
m  its  short  life,  it  has  made  some  rather 
significant  contributions.  These  contri- 
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butions  are  vejry  ably  detailed  in  a  re- 
cent guest  edttorial  in  the  October  25, 
1969,  E>avenpQJrt  Times-Democrat.  The 
editorial,  by  Jiilie  McDonald,  follows: 

ENRICtllKO    A    WlIDEXNESS 

(EDrroR'8  Nori. — The  guest  editorial  today 
iB  by  Julie  (Mrsj  E.  R.)  McDonald  of  2802  E. 
Locust  St..  Dayenport.  She  has  been  ap- 
pointed chalrm4n  of  tbe  Iowa  Arts  Council 
by  Gov.  Robert  D.  Ray.  A  free-lance  writer, 
she  contributes  teature  articles  to  the  Times- 
Democrat  under  the  name  of  Julie  Jensen; 
she  also  Is  the  avthor  of  several  novels,  short 
stories  and  a  children's  play.  She  Is  the  wife 
of  an  attorney  ^d  mother  of  a  boy  and  a 
girl.) 

The  Iowa  Art^  Council  Is  three  and  a  half 
years  old,  younder  than  some  of  the  coun- 
cils In  each  of  tpe  50  states  and  several  ter- 
ritories and  oldet  than  others. 

The  state  artd  council  movement  Is  a  re- 
sponse to  a  realization  that  human  life  In- 
volves more  tha^  maintaining  physical  exis- 
tence. 

The  American  people  are  ready  to  consider 
the  arts  as  bas:  c  nourishment  for  all  the 
people  rather  ttan  a  fancy  dessert  for  the 
rich. 

The  Job  of  the  state  arts  council  Is  to  make 
painting  and  icultpure.  theater,  music. 
Uterattue,  the  c^nce,  and  architectural  ex- 
cellenc«.&vailabl^  to  all  the  people. 

Why  are  the  arts  Important  to  a  com- 
munity or  to  8  state?  David  Rockefeller, 
president  of  Ch|ise  Manhattan  Bank,  says, 
"Corporations  genuinely  concerned  about 
their  environmt  nt  cannot  evade  respon- 
sibility for  seeli  g  that  Increased  leisure  is 
channeled  into  lewardlng  activities  such  as 
those  the  arts  afl  ord.  We  must  face  up  to  the 
task  of  bringing  our  cultural  achievements 
into  balance  wl' h  our  material  well-being 
through  more  iatlmate  corporate  Involve- 
ment in  the  arts.' ' 

As  humans,  ws  need  the  arts.  Paul  Engle 
of  the  Universlt;  •  of  Iowa,  a  member  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts,  says  the  arts 
win  have  to  lake  the  place  of  the  wilderness 
in  our  time. 

He  says,  "As  tt  e  landscape  gets  chewed  up 
and  air  becomes  unbreathable.  what  do  you 
have  left  to  entance  your  life!  The  power 
of  the  arts  to  niake  life  bearable  hits  been 
underestimated." 

Artists  need  V)  be  seen,  heard  and  read, 
and  their  audien(  es  need  openness  more  than 
specialized  training  to  appreciate  the  offer- 
ings of  the  arts 

When  the  15  knembers  of  the  Iowa  Arts 
Council  meet  to  consider  proposals  of  arts 
projects  to  be  funded  each  year,  they  yearn 
for  rubber  dollars. 

A  great  deal  (f  worthy  talent  is  turned 
away  for  budgeta  ry  reasons,  but  the  available 
dollars  go  a  long  iway  toward  reaching  the  99 
counties  of  Iowa  with  unique  small  projects 
in  the  arts. 

The  Iowa  Legislature  appropriated  $30,730 
for  the  council  lor  fiscal  1970,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowmeit  for  the  Arts  grants  each 
state  $31,000  a  year. 

Since  most  of  the  state  appropriation  is 
necessary  to  run  the  council  office  and  pay 
the  salary  of  the  executive  director,  funding 
of  arts  programs  is  Umlted  to  the  amount  of 
the  federal  grants  i. 

Indlviaual  grants  range  from  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  to  several  thousand,  to  be 
matched  in  a  combination  of  time,  talent  and 
money  by  the  ind  Ividual  or  group  presenting 
the  proposal. 

About  30  proJ<cts  are  funded  each  year, 
mostly  touring  g'oups  and  shows  in  music, 
dance,  theater  an(  I  the  visual  arts. 

The  council's  iilm  is  to  develop  art  re- 
sources in  Iowa  ind  spread  them  to  areas 
which  have  no  resources  of  their  own. 
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Our  neighboring  states  are  richer  through 
state  appropriations  and  can  mount  more 
ambitious  programs.  The  nUnols  program 
receives  $270,000  from  the  state  for  fiscal 
1970  with  more  funds  from  private  contri- 
butions to  the  council.  The  Minnesota  Legis- 
lature has  appropriated  $113,825  to  the  Arts 
Council:  the  Missouri  appropriation  is 
$201,082. 

The  Iowa  Arts  Council  is  grateful  for  the 
Legislature's  efforts  m  its  behalf.  Ita  mem- 
bers realize  that  the  actions  of  the  state 
governing  body  reflect  the  views  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  until  lowans  acknowledge  the 
importance  of  the  arte  and  transmit  this 
awareness  to  their  representatives,  we  cannot 
hope  for  state  funds  comparable  to  those  of 
our  sister  councils. 

However,  we  have  hopes  for  the  develop- 
ment of  another  resource.  In  his  Inauguitil 
message.  Gov.  Robert  D.  Ray  said,  "No  men- 
tion of  better  living  for  lowans  would  be 
complete  without  a  salute  to  the  State  Arts 
Council,  which  has  provided  a  big  return  for 
a  very  small  investment  ...  I  pledge  en- 
thusiastic support  to  the  continuing  success 
of  the  Arts  Council,  and  remind  my  fellow- 
citizens  that  the  council  is  authorized  by  law 
to  accept  private  contributions." 

Jack  Olds,  executive  director  of  the  Iowa 
Arts  Council,  will  be  at  the  Davenport  Mu- 
nicipal Art  gallery  11  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.  Nov. 
12  to  consult  with  anyone  interested  In  offer- 
ing a  proposal  for  funding  to  the  council  to 
be  Included  in  next  year's  projects. 

The  council  sponsors  touring  services, 
technical  assistance,  educational  programs, 
and  experimental  projects.  Colleges,  school 
boards,  PTA,  services  organizations,  student 
groups,  concern  and  theater  groups,  study 
clubs,  and  Individuals  are  urged  to  explore 
the  poflslbilltles  of  programs  the  council  may 
support. 

The  youth  drain  which  lowans  deplore  may 
be  attributed  in  part  to  a  poverty  of  cultural 
programs  In  many  parts  of  the  state.  Sup- 
porting the  arts  is  good  business  because 
they  make  an  area  attractive  to  business  in- 
vestors. Skilled,  well-educated  employees  de- 
mand more  than  "things"  in  the  choice  of  a 
long-term  environment. 


CATV  QUESTIONS  POSED 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  November  3,  1969 

Mr.  SCXXTT.  Mr.  President,  the  cable 
television  industry  is  one  which  is  vitally 
important  to  my  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  both  in  terms  of  its  con- 
tribution to  the  State's  economy  through 
the  manufacture  of  CATV  equipment  and 
in  terms  of  service  to  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Because  of  my  concern  over  cer- 
tain Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion policy  in  this  area,  I  submitted  a 
number  of  questions  on  this  subject  to 
Dean  Burch  during  the  Senate  Com- 
munications Subcommittee's  initial  Octo- 
ber 15  hearing  on  his  nomination  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  FCC.  His  written  re- 
sponse now  has  been  received.  I  believe 
this  exchange  will  be  of  interest,  na- 
tionally; therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  both  my  questions  and  the 
combined  answer  supplied  by  Mr.  Burch 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Questions  StrBMiTTED  by  Senator  Huor 
Scott  to  Dean  Burch,  Nominee  f«r  Chair- 
man OF  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  October  15,  1969 

1.  On  December  18  of  last  year,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  abruptly 
ordered  a  complete  freeze  on  the  further 
growth  of  cable  television  systems  within  the 
Nation's  largest  100  markets.  This  was  done 
through  the  procedure  of  "Interim  rules" 
which  added  to  and  superseded  the  FCCs 
Second  Order  and  Report  of  1966.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  action  has  effectively 
stopped  the  growth  of  cable  television  In  this 
country  for  almost  a  year,  do  you  believe, 
especially  in  view  of  the  economic  hardship 
and  uncertainty  which  has  resulted,  that  the 
entire  subject  of  CATV  regulation  should  be 
brought  up  for  a  thorough  review  now? 

2.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  much  of  the 
criticism  of  the  PCC's  handling  of  the  CATV 
matter  has  centered  on  charges  that  the 
Commission  did  not  faithfully  follow  the 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act  (5  U.S.C.  Sec.  1005).  I  am  one  who 
strongly  holds  this  view.  When  I  asked  this 
question  of  Chairman  Hyde  last  spring,  I  was 
told  that  the  FCC  "believes"  it  Is  acting  in 
full  accord  with  the  Act.  In  view  of  the  con- 
tinuing controversy  on  this  point  from  many 
sources,  do  you  believe  there  is  good  reason 
to  review  again  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  to  determine  for  yourself  whether  the 
FCC  violated  either  the  spirit  or  the  letter 
of  this  Act  In  ordering  the  CATV  freeze? 

3.  In  response  to  another  question  which 
I  asked  of  Chairman  Hyde  last  year,  he  said 
he  knew  of  no  Instance  In  which  a  television 
station  had  been  forced  off  the  air  or  even 
forced  to  reduce  service  as  the  result  of  CATV 
competition.  Is  there  any  reason,  then,  why 
the  FCC  should  not  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  cable  television  to  the  fullest  extent 
unless  and  until  It  is  factually  demonstrated 
that  regular  broadcast  service  is  actually 
impaired? 

4.  There  is  now  a  provision  In  the  FCC 
rules  that  permits  the  Commission  to  Impose 
an  Indefinite  Injunction  upwn  a  cable  sys- 
tem's operation  with  no  standards  for  even  a 
minimal  showing  of  need,  or  for  any  time 
limit  on  the  injunction.  I  am  reliably  In- 
formed that  there  are  some  Injunctions  that 
are  now  running  into  their  third  year.  Do  you 
believe  this  to  be  a  proper  way  for  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  CommlSBlon  to  exercise 
Its  discretion? 

5.  I  would  like  to  have  your  views  virlth  re- 
spect to  the  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  fostering  an  Improvement  in  tele- 
vision programming.  There  are  some  who  feel 
that  the  existing  services  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected from  competition  but.  at  the  same 
time,  subjected  to  rather  strict  programming 
standards,  going  to  the  content  and  siubjeet 
matter,  and  thereby  raising  some  serious 
questions  with  respect  to  censorship  and 
First  Amendment  freedoms.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  school  of  thought  which 
suggests  that  programming  controls  are  not 
needed,  but  that  more  competition  is  needed 
and  that  the  Commission  can  more  easily 
assure  the  public  of  better  programming  by 
providing  for  more  channels  of  television. 
With  which  point  of  view  do  you  side? 

6.  In  line  with  the  above,  the  FCC  has  now 
authorized  the  use  of  the  broadcast  spectrum 
for  pay  television,  presumably  to  encourage 
program  diversity.  Doesn't  it  seem  incon- 
sistent to  you  that  the  Commission  has 
moved  at  the  same  time  to  restrict  cable 
television? 

7.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  should  ever  irrevocably 
commit  itself  to  a  certain  course  of  action 
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even  if  technology  develops  so  rapidly  that 

the  policy  becomes  outdated? 

answer  to  questions  submitted  by  senator 

SCOTT 

Since  the  seven  questions  posed  by  Senator 
Scott  are  directed  to  the  FCCs  CA-TV  regula- 
wry  policies,  I  believe  that  the  following  an- 
swer is  pertinent  to  all  these  questions: 

you  vrtll  appreciate  that  I  am  not  now  in 
I  Dositlon  to  give  you  a  response  of  any  sub- 
tlncBto  questions  2,  3,  4,  6.  They  do  deal 
X  specific  commission  decisions  or  policies 
iSat  obviously  require  ^yj'^^''^' ^fj,!^^ 
I  feel  it  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  seek 
loT^spond  to  them  until  after  I  have  had  the 
opponumty  to  become  more  familiar  with  the 
tZTecl  matter.  I  assure  you  I  appreciate  the 
sunlflcance  of  the  questions  you  have  raised 
and  will  endeavor  to  provide  definite  re- 
sponses in  the  near  future.  

I  will  seek  to  respond  in  very  general  terms 
to  the  overall  theme  of  the  ^^f  ^f  „^°i;: 
Tiuued  Commission  review  of  its  CAiv 
policies  as  contained  in  Question  1- It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  broad  subject  of 
CATV  regulation  will  be  considered,  both  by 
,he  Comiiission  in  its  rule  making  proceed- 
Ls  and  by  the  Congress.  I  certainly  endorse 
both  commission  review,  and  the  need  for 
congressional  guidance  in  those  areas  where 
Congress  is  disposed  to  act. 

As  to  Question  5, 1  would  stress  that  in  my 
view  the  most  appropriate  course  is  to  obtain 
for  all  the  people  the  maximum  degree  of 
diversity  of  ^rvlces  consistent  with  the  pub- 
nc  interest,  rather  than  to  attempt  a  dubious 
course  of  strict  programing  regulation.  I  fully 
-ecognlae  that  the  new  technology  of  CA-TV. 
because  of  unique  features,  holds  the  promise 
of  a  most  substantial  c°"^'-'^""°^^^°  S'^^^'s 
diversity  of  progranUng  sources,  and  wUl  thus 
seek  to  promow  fulfillment  of  this  promise. 
Finally,  as  to  Question  7,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Commission  should  ever  irrevocably 
commit  itself  to  a  certain  course  of  action^ 
Co^unications  would  appear  to  be  one  of 
theTost  dynamic  and  changing  fields,  and 
fouows  that  the  Commission  must  be  alert 
to  revise  its  regulatory  policies,  as  technology 
changes.  
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of  Labor  George  P.  Shultz  let  the  company 
and  the  h*ads  of  the  13  anions  Involved 
know  that  the  White  House  intended  to  stay 
out  of  the  dispute.  The  AdmlnlstraUon  s  re- 
solve was  to  demonstrate  the  gen"l°*'^?^°* 
its  faith  in  free  collective  bargaining  by  Iteep- 
ine  hands-off,  despite  its  awareness  that  the 
outcome  of  the  G.E.  strike  might  have  a 
crucial  effect  on  the  success  or  failure  oi 
President  Nixon's  plea  to  aU  labor  and  man- 
agement for  help  in  checking  the  wage-price 

^^W^en  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  served  as  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  the  Kennedy  Cabinet  he 
was  so  fast  on  the  uptake  in  major  Industrial 
disputes  that  some  irreverent  aides  suggested 
equipping  his  office  with  a  fire  chief  s  helmet 
aSd  brasi  pole.  His  first  weekend  on  the  ob 
found  him  in  New  York  settling  a  par^Oyz mg 
strike  of  railroad  towboat  crews.  Everything 
from  the  Big  Three  auto  companies  to  the 
threat  of  a  musicians'  walkout  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  drew  hU  personal  attenUon. 
He  never  stopped  running  untU  President 
Kennedy  named  him  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


GE 


STRIKE    FOCUSES    ATTEN-nON 
ON  NATION'S  LABOR  LAW 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Af onday,  November  3,  1969 
Mr  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Republican  Task  Force  o"  Labor  Law 
Reform  has  conducted  a  series  of  meet- 
ings with  spokesmen  for  both  manage- 
ment and  labor,  assessing  the  adequacy 
of  present  labor  law  legislation  to  cope 
with  today's  realities.  W^ile  we  are  stUl 
conducting  this  series  of  meetings  \t  has 
been  significant  to  this  point  that  there 
has  been  no  outpouring  of  demands  for 
compulsoiT  settlements  of  contracts  in- 
vSwmg  the  national  interest.  Relevant 
to  our  discussions  is  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Raskin  in  the  November  2 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  which.  I 
commend  to  all  those  concerned  about 
labor  law  legislation: 

GE  Strike:    Administration's  Role  So  Far 

Is  Hands  Off 

(By   A.   H.  Raskin) 

Even  before  the  nationwide  strike  against 

General  Electric  began  last  week.  Secretary 


SCANT    SUCCESS 

His  successor,  W.  Wlllaxd  Wlrtz,  tried  to 
get  off  the  merry-go-round  but  with  scant 
success.  Not  only  did  Secretary  Wlrtz  find 
himself  directly  involved  in  dozens  of  efforts 
to  keep  the  peace  on  the  industrial  f ro^t;  he 
often  had  a  high-level  helper  in  President 
Johnson,  who  sununoned  union  and  manage- 
ment negotiators  to  the  White  House  Mid 
told  them— not  always  with  much  effect- 
how  desperately  the  country  needed  a  settie- 

"^Au'that  has  changed  with  the  advent  of 
the  Nixon  Administration.  No  Secretary  of 
Labor  since  the  New  Deal  put  government 
deep  into  labor  relations  35  years  a^as 
subscribed  more  determinedly  than  George 
IhXVo  the  notion  that  the  White  House 
<;hould  keep  hands  off.  This  is  a  matter  not 
of  politics  but  of  phUosophlcal  conviction  for 
the  man  who  came  to  the  Cabinet  f^m  the 
deanshlp  of  the  University  of  Chicago  s  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business. 

The  Shultz  approach  was  set  forth  in  some 
detaU  in  a  talk  he  gave  in  1963  shortly  aftei 
congress,  acting  on  President  Kennedys  rec- 
o^end^tlon,  had  passed  the  first  Feder^ 
compulsory  arbitration  law  In  the  comitiy  s 
history  to  halt  a  national  railway  strike.  Dr. 
Shultz  argued  that  what  had  broken  down 
fn  the  rai!roads  was  not  free  collective  bar- 
ealnlng    but    "government-dominated    bar- 
S^l"  in  his  view,  both  sides  had  grown 
fo   de^ndent   on   Federal    decision- making 
over  the  years  that  all  the  vitality  had  run 
out  of  their  relationship  and  they  could  not 
solve  even  a  simple  grievance  on  their  own. 
He  warned  that  in  many  other  industries, 
getting  the  White  House  Into  the  act^he  felt, 
was  becoming  a  kind  of  status  symbol,  espe- 
^ally  for  the  party  that  felt  it  would  come 
out  ahe^.  "It  18  »^ttlng  to  the  Pomt  where 
you  are  not  a  big  boy  any  more  unless  y^ 
have  the  Secretary  of  Labor  evolved      was 
the  way  the  1963  Shultz  put  it.  And  be  had 
a  postscript:  "If  the  President  hangs  out  his 
shingle,  he'll  get  all  the  business. 


NEXTTRALITY 

Since    entering     the     Cabinet,     Secretary 
ShXz  hr^n'followlng  out  the  pr«=ep^ 
enunciated  by  Dean  Shultz  Th^'i^^^^he  G.^ 
disDUte  direct  Government  intervention  has 
S^feit  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and  ^^ 
dilation  service  in  discharge  of  Its  statutory 
obileatlon  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  But 
whaf  corStltutes  neutrality  is  hard  to  define 
^   a  strike  involving  125,000  workers  In  a 
companfwlth  hundrfds  of  millions  ^°"„^, 
in  defense  orders.  The  unions  started  out 
leeimg  aggrieved  over  President  Nixon  sl.- 
suanre  on  the  week  before  the  G.E.  siriKe 
d^dUne  of  his  hold-the-Une  appeal  to  all 
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management  and  labor-a  «Mnmunlcatlon 
they  regarded  as  decidedly  helpful  to  the 
company. 

Against  that  backdrop  they  were  quick  to 
complain   when   they   felt   Secretary   Shultz 
was  tipping  the  balance  still  further  on  the 
strikes  first  day.  What  triggered  their  com- 
plaint was  no  breach  In  his  own  aloofness 
from  the  peace  efforts  but  his  reply  to  an 
interviewer's  question  on  a  CBS.  news  pro- 
gram  Asked  why  the  company  was  putting 
up  so  much  resistance   to  the  union   wage 
demands.  Dr.  Shultz  attempted  to  give  a  re- 
sponsive answer— always   a  mistake  for  an 
official   in  such  circumstances.  The   Shultz 
explanation  was  that  G.E.  was  beginning  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  Administration  s  anti- 
infiatlon  policies  In  Its  product  market  and 
that  It  feared  its  profits  would  be  squeezed 
by   a  big  pay   increase.   Although   this   ex- 
planation would  seem  axiomatic  in  a  class  in 
freshman  economics,  it  brought  from  Paul 
Jennings,  operating  chief  of  the  union  coali- 
tion an  accusation  that  Dr.  Shultz  had  taken 
a  partisan  stand  In  the  dispute  and  thus 
abdicated  the  historic  role  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  should  resign.  The  White  House 
chose  to  ignore  the  demand  for  Dr.  Shultz  s 
scalp  and  Mr.  Jennings  Is  not  pressing  It. 

When  President  Nixon  met  with  the  A  J'.L.- 
CIO    Executive  Council  In  mid-week,   the 
Labor  Secretary  patched  up  his  feud  with 
Mr    JennmgB  and  the  President  reiterated 
the  White  House  determination  to  stay  neu- 
tral in  the  a.E.  strike,  with  both  the  com- 
pany and  the  unions  dug  In  for  a  showdown 
test  on  Boulwarlsm,  the  chances  were  strong 
for  a  repeat  of  the  kind  of  economic  holy  war 
the  Big  Four  copper  companies  and  an  alli- 
ance of  26  unions  fought  for  37  weeks   in 
1967-68    In  the  end  neither  sldo  won,  but 
the  national  balance  of  payments  took  a  bad 
beating  through  heavy  dependence  on  high- 
priced  Imported  copper.  „  .,  ^ 
The  unions  got  a  leg  up  from  the  United 
States  Couri;  of  Appeals  in  New  York  last 
week  in  their  long  legal  battle  against 'Boul- 
warlsm." the  formula  under  which  G.E.  de- 
cides what  Is  a  fair  offer  and  then  sticks  to  it. 
But  the  prospect  of  shortening  the  present 
strike  was  not  vastly  enhanced  by  the  court  s 
2-to-l    ruling   that   the   company   had    not 
bargained  in  good  faith  In  the  contract  talks 
that  led  up  to  a  much  smaller  strike  In  1960— 
one  that  resulted  In  a  crushing  union  defeat. 
The  decision  condemned  G.E.'s    "unbending 
patriarchal  posture  "  and  the  large-scale  com- 
munications effort  that  went  with  it  as  calcu- 
lated to  persuade  the  workers  that  the  com- 
oany,  not  the  union,  was  their  true  repre- 
sentative. The  unions  promptly  proclaimed 
that  the  decision  "burled"  Boulwarlsm^  But 
there   were   enough   loopholes   in   what   the 
court  said  to  give  the  company  the  basis  for 
arguing— even  if  it  lost  the  final  round  in 
the  Supreme  Court— that  Its  actions  In  1969 
could  not  be  fitted  Into  the  precise  mold  of 
the  1960  prohibition.  The  outlook  was  for 
much  more  litigation,  not  a  clear  road  to 
ending  the  current  tie-up. 

That  means  the  final  decision  will  be  made 
on  the  picket  line.  The  company  Is  stand  ng 
fast  on  Its  contention  that  It  has  made  the 
best  offer  In  Its  history  and  cannot  do  more 
without  giving  the  Inflationary  spiral  an- 
other upward  push,  to  everybody  s  detriment. 
It  BtresLs,  however,  that  the  whole  package 
is  open  to  "rearrangement  and  review  in 
the  light  of  negotiations. 

The  strikers  take  no  comfort  from  that  as- 
surance "I  don't  know  whether  Hanoi 
e  "n^  from  O.E.  or  Q^.  learned  from  Haiioi_ 
but  they  both  negotiate  the  ^^TI \^^^, 
Mr  Jennings  at  week's  end.  "Nobody  better 
^t  Involved  in  this  dispute.  There  is  Just 
one  way  to  deal  with  a  company  that  only 
respects  the  law  of  the  Jungle. ' 
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THE  TJBS.  "MILWAUKEE"  JOINS 
THE  FLEIErr 


HON.  aENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOdSE  OF  REPRSSKNTATIVBS 

Monday,  November  3,  1969 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Saturday.  November  1,  It  was  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  spesik  at  the  com- 
missioning of  the  Navy's  newest  ship,  a 
new  type  repUenlshment  oiler,  the  U.S.S. 
Milivaukee,  AOR-2. 

Because  I  believe  my  colleagues  wiU  be 
interested  in  (be  historic  tradition  of  the 
U.S.S.  Milwaukee,  and  the  mission  and 
capabilities  of|  this  newest  addition  to  the 
fleet,  I  insert  <ny  remarks  In  the  Record  : 
Thx  U.S.S.  "Hn.'WAXTKXK"  Joins  the  Plebt 
Admiral  Wyl^,  Captain  Martin,  Friends  of 
the  Navy,  and  |ou  who  have  brought  AOR'2 
to  this  moment  of  avallablUty  of  service  to 
the  Navy  and  ta  our  Coxintry: 

For  several  resisons,   this  Is  a  moment  of 
recollection  an4  pride  for  me. 
It  was  here.   In   the  first  Naval   District, 
-AdminU  Wylle,  that  I  began  active  duty  In 
-the  Navy:  In  the  same  month,  Captain  Mar- 
tin, that  you  ^ere  graduating  from  Lowell 
High    School.   9ere,   with    a   nautical    back- 
ground that  extended  to  manipulating  a  row- 
boat  on  some  0f  Wisconsin's  many  lakes,  I 
first  went  aboaitd  a  commissioned  ship  of  the 
United  States  Navy. 

It  was  here  that,  on  a  visit,  Mrs.  Davis, 
whom  you  met,  consented  to  become  my 
wartime  child  tal^de. 

It  was  from  here  that  I  went  through 
33  months  of  Service  aboard  another  glori- 
fied oiler  with  la  filght  deck  on  top.  which 
met  Its  fate  in  the  form  of  a  Kamikaze  Nick 
off  Okinawa.       { 

It  was  here,  dnt  of  a  book  called  "Customs 
and  Traditions  of  the  Navy"  that  I  learned 
that  no  self-redpectlng  Naval  ship  Joins  the 
Fleet  without  I  three  rites:  keel-laying, 
launching  and  Christening,  and  commission- 
ing. There  Is  one  common  denominator  of 
all  three  rites,  somebody  from  Washington 
makes  a  speech  I 

I  can  only  sayl  to  you  Navy  people  that  this 
Is  a  aelflnfllcted  punishment.  You  really  can- 
not ask  for  8ym|>athy,  only  merciful  brevity. 
And,  of  cour^,  it  is  no  matter  of  small 
pride  to  me,  sitd  to  all  the  people  at  the 
Milwaukee  MetK>polltan  Area,  that  this  fine 
new  ship  bears  the  name  of  the  city  and 
river  of  MllwauHee.  Milwaukee,  In  the  Indian 
language  from  which  It  takes  its  name, 
means  "good  cotintry".  A  good  ship  can  beer 
such  a  name  wltli  pride. 

This  is  the  fourth  ship  of  the  Navy  to  carry 
this  proud  nam#. 

The  first  Milwaukee  was  an  Iron-clad 
double-turreted  monitor  of  civil  war  vintage. 
She  was  torpedoed  in  Mobile  Bay  In  March, 
1865,  but  her  initrepld  commander  and  crew 
went  ashore  to  man  a  naval  battery  which 
participated  In  the  bombardment  which  re- 
duced the  last  oonfederate  fort  at  Mobile. 

The  second  KQlwaukee  was  a  cruiser  com- 
missioned in  1906.  This  ship  was  fatally  dam- 
aged off  the  Catifomla  Coast  in  1917  while 
engaged  in  attempts  to  free  a  submarine 
which  ran  agrouad. 

The  third  Milwaukee,  a  light  cnilser  of 
World  War  I  vUitage.  performed  numerous 
significant  peacetime  missions,  including 
hydrographlc  soundings  in  the  Solomons, 
Carollnas,  and  Marshalls — some  familiar 
World  War  n  naines.  She  recorded  the  great- 
est Atlantic  Oc«an  depth,  an  area  of  the 
Caribbean  still  k|iown  as  "Milwaukee  depth." 
In  World  War  II  Bhe  served  on  numerous  At- 
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lantlc  convoy  missions  untU  April  1944  when 
she  was  turned  over  to  the  Russian  Navy  and 
renamed  Murmansk.  Never  again  did  she  re- 
join our  Fleet. 

So,  for  most  of  the  last  106  years,  the  name 
Milwaukee  has  meant  something  to  our  Navy. 
This,  the  fourth  MUwaukee,  OAR-a,  Is  the 
second  of  a  new  class  of  multi-purpose  re- 
plenishment ships  being  constructed  for  the 
United  Stotee  Navy.  The  new  Milwaukee  will 
be  able  to  sustain  a  speed  of  about  20  knots 
and  will  be  able  to  operate  either  independ- 
ently or  as  a  unit  of  a  fast  underway  replen- 
ishment task  group. 

She  tias  cargo  space  and  underway  trans- 
fer equii»nent  for  petroleum  products,  re- 
frigerated and  non-refrigerated  provisions, 
and  ordnance,  including  missiles  and  special 
weapons. 

The  new  Milwaukee  carries  the  most  ad- 
vanced equipment  for  fueling  at  sea.  She  has 
a  replenishment  helicopter  landing  and 
launching  area  which  increases  her  rapid 
cargo  discharge  capability. 

Qulncy  Division,  General  Dynamics  Corpo- 
ration, has  done  ita  Job  well  m  deUverlng  this 
modem  auxiliary  vessel  to  the  Fleet.  At  one 
time,  fleets  operating  reasonably  near  coast- 
lines needed  only  to  put  into  the  nearest 
friendly  port  for  supplies,  but  In  this  age, 
our  fleets  must  move  fast  and  far  from  their 
original  supply  bases  along  ooasts.  An  auxi- 
liary fleet  is  needed  to  bring  the  needed  sup- 
plies. The  MUwaukee  standing  here  today  is 
that  kind  of  ship. 

It  is  one  of  a  series  of  ships  being  built 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  an  ever  increas- 
ing Soviet  Union  sea  power.  Slnfee  World 
War  n,  the  Soviets  have  concentrated  on 
building  a  powerful  Navy  dominated  by  sub- 
marines but  complemented  by  modem  sur- 
face warships  including  a  variety  of  auxiliary 
vessels.  The  Soviets  now  have  the  world's 
largest  submarine  force.  They  have  also 
greatly  Increased  their  number  of  auxiliary 
vessels,  freeing  them  from  their  historical 
dependency  on  their  coastline. 

The  modernity  of  this  vessel  la  Important. 
The  growth  In  the  Soviet  Navy  has  come 
about  largely  since  World  War  n.  This 
means  about  90  percent  of  their  ships  are 
less  than  15  years  old.  In  contrast,  almost 
half  of  ours  are  World  War  II  vintage  and 
one-third  of  ours  are  25  years  of  age.  We 
have  something  over  500  ships  more  than 
19  years  old,  while  the  Russians  have  only 
two  shlpw  In  operation  that  were  commis- 
sioned that  long  ago. 

Their  cruisers  and  destroyers  carry  the 
surface-to-surface  missiles  which  ours  do  not 
have.  Their  surface-to-air  missiles  on  ves- 
sels compare  with  ours  in  ability.  The  So- 
viets are  using  gas  turbine  power  on  some 
of  their  ships,  something  which  we  have  not 
tried  yet. 

In  their  merchant  marine,  the  Soviets  have 
also  expanded  greatly  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  merchant  navy  ranked  only  21st 
among  merchant  fleets  in  1950.  It  was  in 
fifth  place  by  1966.  Their  merchant  marine 
vessels  are  younger  than  ours.  Four  out  of 
five  in  their  fleet  are  less  than  10  years  old. 
In  our  merchant  marine  fleet,  four  out  of 
five  date  back  to  World  War  n  or  before. 
History  records  that  the  United  States  did 
not  become  an  influential  force  In  world  af- 
fairs, did  not  become  a  significant  factor  in 
world  history,  until  she  became  a  great  marl- 
time  power — until  Yankee  Clippers  and  Bos- 
ton Whalers  piled  the  seas,  until  a  modem 
civil  war  fieet  oould  enforce  a  blockade  and 
ward  off  foreign  interference  until  1898  when. 
In  accordance  with  a  song  of  that  era,  "Dewey 
made  a  few  remarks  that  carried  lots  of 
weight,  and  we  did  some  fancy  bottling  down 
in  Santiago  Bay,  and  fixed  it  so  Cevera  found 
he  oouldn't  get  away." 

'For  many   years,    it  served   our   interests 
well  to  marry  ourselves  to  the  BrltUh  fleet. 
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This  marriage,  this  dependence,  was  well  il- 
lustrated In  1823. 

The  Spanish  colonies  in  the  New  World 
were  in  revolt.  SpcUn  called  upon  her  Euro- 
pean allies,  the  so-oalled  Holy  AUlance  for 
assistance  in  reconquest.  The  British  For- 
eign Minister,  Lord  Ohannlng,  suggested  to 
that  son  of  lifosaachusetts  who  was  serving 
as  President  Monroe's  Secretary  of  State 
John  Qulncy  Adams,  that  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  should  issue  a  Joint  state- 
ment warning  against  such  reconquest.  At 
that  time,  Secretary  Adams  prevailed  upon 
President  Monroe  to  act  Independently  in 
enunciating  the  Monroe  Doctrine  because, 
as  he  put  it,  "He  didn't  want  us  to  be  a  row- 
boat  In  the  wake  of  the  British  Man  of 
War." 

In  todajr's  world,  there  is  no  British  Man 
of  War — there  is  no  Navy  on  which  we  can 
rely  for  our  defense  except  our  own. 

This  concept  applies  not  only  to  carriers, 
submarines,  destroyers,  it  applies  to  auxiliary 
vessels  and  merchant  vessels  as  well:  the 
essential  support  of  our  fleet.  I  am  encour- 
aged to  believe  there  is  a  growing  awareness 
of  this  need.  The  President  is  aware  of  it 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
spurred  for  years  by  our  late  lamented 
friend  Bill  Bates,  is  aware  of  it:  our  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee  is  aware 
of  It. 

So,  Captain  Martin,  anchors  away  to  you 
and  your  crew.  Yours  Is  a  proud  ship  that 
bears  a  proud  name.  Admiral  Wylle  and  those 
who  have  delivered  this  modem  ship  Into 
your  hands,  in  this  ceremony  a  few  minutes 
ago,  deserve  a  "Bravo  Zulu"  (Well  Done)  at 
the  two  block.  I  hope  this  will  be  the  most 
frequent  signal  the  Milwaukee  will  acknowl- 
edge at  sea. 


PREVENTIVE  DETENTION 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  3,  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  the  current  problem 
of  preventive  detention  should  be  of  In- 
terest: 

PuvENTiVE  Detention  Proposal 

When  a  sxispect  Is  arrested  in  Britain  for 
murder,  rape  or  other  violent  crimes.  Lord 
Alfred  Denning  told  the  [California]  State 
Bar  convention  recently,  "we  keep  him  in 
prison  pending  his  trial;  we  do  not  allow 
that  man  out  on  ball  ...  if  there  is  reason 
to  believe  he  may  commit  another  offense 
while  awaiting  trial." 

This  amounts  to  saying  that  the  British 
already  employ  the  system  of  "preventive 
detention"  which  the  Nixon  Administration 
Is  proposing  to  employ  in  certain  criminal 
situations  over  which  the  Federal  courts  have 
Jurisdiction. 

Last  July  the  Justice  Department  asked 
Congress  for  authority  to  detain  dangerous 
suspects  In  specified  classes  of  jrlmes  for 
up  to  60  days  without  bail  If  a  Judge,  having 
found  a  "substantial  probability"  of  guilt, 
determines  that  the  defendant's  release  on 
ball  would  be  a  danger  to  the  community. 

Civil  libertarians  and  strict  constitution- 
alists are  bitterly  opposed.  Senator  Sam  Er- 
vln  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina  said  the  request  is 
"unconstitutional  and  smacks  of  a  poUce 
state."  In  his  address  to  the  bar.  Lord  Den- 
ning, a  leading  Jiirlst  of  hla  country,  took 
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note  of  this  opposition.  "I  have  heard  here 
that  this  is  regarded  as  an  unfair  procedure 
because  It  amounts  to  imprisonment  with- 
out trial,"  he  said.  "In  England,  we  make 
sure  he  (the  accused)  is  tried  speedUy— 
within  eight  weeks."  ^  ,.  ^ 

That  is  the  big  difference.  The  English 
provide  a  speedy  trial:  under  the  Sixth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  we  guar- 
antee a  speedy  trial  but  seldcan  make  good 
on  the  guarantee.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
many  Defense  lawyers  customarily  play  for 
delays,  rather  than  for  speedy  dlsposlUon  of 
their  client's  case,  and  this  practice  itself 
becomes  a  self-serving  argument  for  release 
on  ball  as  opposed  to  detention  pending  trial. 
Courts  are  slow-moving  and  \isually 
clogged  with  backlogs  of  cases.  Most  Jails  are 
crowded  and  would  feel  the  strain  of  any 
substanUal  number  of  suspects  being  pre- 
ventively detained. 

In  the  face  of  these  hindrances  to  speedy 
trials  all  of  which  are  frequently  cited  as 
discreditable  to  American  Justice,  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  preventive-detention  proposal 
of  the  Administration  are  making  consider- 
able headway. 

Still  in  any  deliberation  about  how  to 
control  crime  in  this  country.  It  is  a  good 
Idea  to  begin  by  Inquiring  how  the  British 
do  it  Our  system,  with  its  rights  and  safe- 
guards, developed  from  theirs,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged  that  they  have  on  the 
whole  a  much  better  record  than  we  have  of 
protecting  society  from  the  criminal  and  the 
criminal  from  Injustice. 

It  Is  highly  relevant  to  learn  that  preven- 
tive detention  not  only  is  customary  In  the 
homeland  of  Anglo-Saxon  law  but  is  no  ^at 
subject  of  cc«nplalnt  because  Justice  Is  swift 
there. 


CLASS  ACTION  BILL  WILL  PROTECT 
CONSUMERS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SOVIET  SCENE  '69:  CONTROL  OP 
PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  THE 
GROWTH  OF  INDUSTRY 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  3,  1969 
Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  these  in- 
stallments of  his  story  of  Soviet  Russia 
today  Charles  L.  Bennett,  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  continues 
his  observations  on  his  recent  tour.  He 
discusses  Soviet  control  of  public  opinion, 
how  it  works,  and  how  letters  to  the 
editor  provide  an  outlet  for  many  ciU- 
zens  In  another  article  he  describes  the 
impressive  Russian  industrial  growth. 
The  materials  follow: 


HON. 


DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  3.  1969 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  join  over  50  of  my  colleagues  In  In- 
troducing a  "class  action"  blU  to  permit 
law  suits  In  the  Federal  courts  on  be- 
half of  large  groups  of  consumers. 

Under  present  law,  an  individual  cus- 
tomer Injured  by  illegal  conduct  cannot 
afford  to  bring  suit  for  the  Injury  he  has 
suffered.  The  amount  of  his  separate 
claim  Is  likely  to  be  less  than  the  costs  of 
bringing  the  suit. 

Thus  large  numbers  of  individuals  may 
be  victimized  by  conduct  that  is  fraudu- 
lent but  there  is  no  effective  redress.  De- 
ceptive advertising,  usurious  Interest 
rates,  overpriced  drugs  and  food,  and 
adulterated  meat  are  examples  where 
duped  customers  are  usually  helpless. 

Our  bill  gives  Federal  courts  jurisdic- 
tion to  handle  civil  class  actions  brought 
by  consumers  when  laws  for  the  benefit 
of  consumers  have  been  violated. 

This  bill  Is  much  better  than  President 
Nixon's  proposal  that  consimiers  should 
wait  untU  the  Department  of  Justice 
takes  action.  This  often  takes  years.  Our 
bill  permits  consumers  to  take  immedi- 
ate action  in  the  courts  on  their  own 
behalf  without  relying  on  the  sincerity 
and  sympathetic  support  of  Federal  offi- 
cials. 


Tight  Rein  Maintained  on  Soviets' 
Thinking 
(By  Charles  L.  Bennett) 
"In  two  weeks  of  questioning,"  the  Amer- 
ican editor   said,  "we  have  not  heard   one 
whisper   of   criticism   against   your   govern - 

n^sht."  .  „  ..  ^ 

"That  means  it's  a  good  government,  tne 
smiling  Soviet  official  quickly  replied.  Every- 
one in  the  room— that  is,  all  the  Soviets  in 
the  room — laughed  heartily. 

We  were  talking  with  Nlkllal  Baybakov. 
one  of  the  11  deputy  premiers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  chairman  of  the  State  (U.S.S Jl.) 
Planning  Board— a  very  powerful  position^ 

Back  in  Moscow  after  visiting  eight  other 
Soviet  cities,  our  group  of  touring  editors 
had  become  intrigued  with  the  question  of 
whether— under  the  massive  and  all-power- 
ful bureaucracy  that  Is  Soviet  government 
at  all  levels — citizens  of  the  U.S.8.R.  really 
had  any  freedom  of  expression  at  all,  any 
chance  to  criticize  or  infiuence  what  hap- 
pens in  the  country. 

When  the  laughter  from  Baybakov's  re- 
mark died  down,  the  American  editor  pressed 
ahead-  "To  us,  coming  from  another  sys- 
tem," he  said,  "the  lack  of  criticism  could 
only  mean  it  has  been  silenced." 

We  mentioned  recent  news  stories  in  the 
United  States  saymg  the  Soviet  government 
was  exercising  stronger  controls  over  critics 
than  in  the  Khrushchev  era. 

"These  articles  are  incorrect,"  Baybakov 
said  "They  propagandize  the  theory  that  we 
are  returning  to  Stallnlam  and  re-lntroduc- 
ing  terror  and  the  hard  line.  This  does  not 
correspond  to  reality.  Who  needs  It? 

"Apparently,  it  comes  from  our  lll-wlshers. 
Prom  our  current  democratic  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, creative  atmosphere  that  we  now  have, 
we  do  not  intend  to  return  to  the  past. 

"The  idea  that  people  are  jailed  and  we 
have  repression  U  not  true,"  Baybakov  con- 
cluded. 

A  basic  operating  principle  of  the  Com- 
munist doobrine,  since  revolutionary  days, 
has  been  to  maintain  strict  control  over  all 
media  of  communication— making  them 
serve  the  interests  of  the  party  and  "the 
state"  We  detected  no  sign  that  the  pres- 
ent Soviet  regime  Is  deviating  from  that 
principle. 

We  heard  from  the  editors  themselves 
that  their  newspapers  and  magazines  exist 
only  to  serve  the  interestts  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  Communist  party,  "and  the  peo- 

Feodor  Mlkhallov,  editor  of  "Kazakhstan 
Pravda"  In  Alma  Ata.  put  it  this  way:  "Our 
press  and  government  and  people  aU  agree- 
so  whs  would  we  come  out  for  something 
against  government  policy?" 

When  we  asked  if  any  paper  ever  had  dis- 
agreed with   government  poUcy.   the   Alma 
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Ata  Journalists  finally  did  remember  "the 
case  of  a  paper  in  Leningrad— back  In  t^e 
1920's— that  disagreed.  It  was  a  Trotskylte 
paper  "  We  got  the  impression  that  the  dis- 
agreement^and  the  paper— were  both  short- 
lived. ^  ,  ..  ^ 
•We  do  not  separate  the  interests  of  the 
citizens  and  the  party,"  said  Keneebal  Uee- 
baev  chairman  for  radio  and  television  in  the 
Kazakh  S.8.R.  "Their  Interests  are  the  same 
and  when  we  advance  the  party  and  the  gov- 
ernment,  we  advance   the   Interests  of  the 

^^Ctm  we  assume  the  Izvestia's  policy  Is  gov- 
emment  policy?"  we  asked  Uri  Pllonovlch, 
assistant  editor  of  this  national  paper  Issued 
from  Moscow. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  he  replied. 

"And  is  there  any  difference  between  the 
poUcies  of  Izvestia  and  Pravda?"  (another 
major  national  paper  and  official  voice  of 
the  Conununlst  party )  ? 

"Not  on  basics,  but  some  on  approaches 
and  emphasis  ...  We  differ  in  our  evalua- 
tlons  of  works  of  art  and  literature/' 

Pour  thousand  magazines,  more  than  7,000 
dally  newspapers,  untold  millions  of  radio 
sets  and,  now,  more  than  25  million  television 
sets  make  up  the  core  of  the  Soviet  commu- 
nications media.  Thousands  of  factories,  uni- 
versities and  other  enterprises  also  produce 
special  papers.  There  also  are  both  magazines 
and  newspapers  tailored  for  young  people  of 

various  age  groups.  „„„*^ii^ 

All  of  the  media  is  govemment-controiiea, 
of  course.  Policy  direction  comes  through 
eovernment  and  Communist  party  channels. 
Ideological  "guidance"  is  equally  preeent  for 
all  kinds  of  artists— visual,  literary,  muMoal 
and  dramatic.  „  o  d 

Newsmen  expelled  from  the  US.SJl.  or 
returning  to  the  U.S.  after  duty  there  have 
reported  Soviet  authors  are  under  tight 
ideological  reins.  "They  write  things  ac- 
ceptable to  the  government."  one  newsman 
wrote  "or  their  work  lan't  published 
Anatoly  Kuznetsov  was  recently  granted 
political  asylum  In  ESigland,  saying  he  no 
loneer  could  stand  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  him  m  the  U.S.SJl.  His  defection  re- 
portedly has  caused  tightening  of  restric- 
tions on  foreign  travel  for  Soviet  writers^ 

Russian  writers  YuU  Daniel  and  Andrei 
Sinyavsky  were  charged,  in  1966.  with  anti- 
Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda.  They  were 
sentenced  to  five  and  seven  years,  respectively, 
in  prison  at  hard  labor.  We  asked  Deputy 
Premier  Baybakov  whether  such  trials  did 
not  constitute  a  bad  situation. 

"You  should  find  out  more  about  what  they 
did  "  he  repUed.  "They  violated  the  UB.SJI. 
laws  and  this  cannot  be  passed  by.  It  wasn't 
that  they  criticized  leaders.  There  were  ac- 
ttons  as  well  as  words.  They  did  things  that 
would  be  punished  under  yoxir  laws,  too. 
This  led  to  stories  ot  repression.  I  cate- 
gorically deny  it." 

Undenled,  however,  is  the  general  knowl- 
edge  that  Soviet  authors,  composers  and 
playwrights  are  expected  to  produce  material 
not  only  acceptable  to  Communist  ideology, 
but  actively  advancing  it. 

Nikolai  Bezraydln,  newspaper  editor  m 
Siberia's  Novosibirsk,  said  there  probably  was 
one  magazme  or  newspaper  a  day  for  every 
man  woman  and  child  in  his  area  "and  that 
probatoly  is  typical  of  the  whole  country.' 
We  saw  lines  of  people  at  kiosks  in  Moscow, 
waiting  to  buy  a  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Home  deUveriee  are  made,  even  in  the  large 
cities  through  the  mail  sysftem.  Newspapers 
are  posted  on  pubUc  bulletin  boards  for  peo- 
ple who  do  not  buy  them. 

Soviet  newspapers  generally  contain  only 
four  pages,  infrequently  going  to  six.  The 
usual  cost  is  two  kopeks  (roughly,  cento)  U 
the  paper  is  four  pages,  three  kop^Es  U  its 

six. 

There  are  a  number  of  national  newspa- 
pers, distributed  In  all  parts  of  the  Soviet 
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Union.  Botb  Ptavda  and  Izvestla  claim  cir- 
culations of  se^en  to  nlne-mllllon  a  day. 

Next  come  t^e  Republic  or  regional  papers, 
published  In  itiajor  cities  and  the  capitals 
of  the  various ;  republics  that  make  up  the 
Soviet  Union,  "^e  regional  paper  at  Novosi- 
birsk, for  exam|)le.  circulates  Its  125,000  daily 
copies  over  muflh  of  eastern  Siberia.  The  larg- 
est paper  In  Byelorussia,  from  Minsk,  has 
300,000  circulation.  Just  about  the  same 
number  of  copies  circulated  in  that  repub- 
lic by  the  two  major  national  papers,  Izvestla 
and  Pravda. 

Many  other  papers  serve  smaller  districts, 
or  even  single  I  cities  or  metropolitan  areas. 
Magazines,  tool  are  found  with  regional  or 
district  circulations,  as  well  as  the  national 
publications,     i 

Local  and  district  papers — and  even  the 
regional  papers  to  a  large  extent — print  only 
news  of  their  own  areas,  leaving  the  national 
and  intematloiial  news  to  the  nationwide  pa- 
pers like  Izvestla  and  Pravda. 

A  young  edltpr  In  the  Ukraine  was  asked  If 
he  ever  wrote]  about  International  affairs. 
"What  do  I  knjow  about  foreign  affairs?'*  he 
said.  "I  have  np  contacts,  no  sources.  I  read 
Izvestla  and  Pr$vda.  I  know  what  our  govern- 
ment has  decided.  I  have  no  reason  to  dis- 
trust our  gove^ment." 

TlM- Novosibirsk  editor  said  he  received, 
-froia  -the  U.S.^.R.  wire  news  service.  Tass, 
and  printed  sotne  news  about  the  debate  In 
the  U.S.  as  to  ^vhether  to  go  ahead  with  the 
proposed  anti-^allistlc  missile  system.  Safe- 
guajrd,  and  thelresults 

When  we  asiced  if  there  was  similar  de- 
bate In  the  UjB.S.B.  over  such  Issues,  Bez- 
raydln  said:  '"there  Is  a  difference  between 
talk  and  actlori.  We  don't  have  such  debates, 
but  we  are  ftmly  convinced  we  must  come  to 
an  agreement  on  disarmament." 

"At  this  tlm(  ,'■  he  said,  "we  are  discussing 
going  over  to  t  in  years  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion. We  are  g«tting  the  parents  involved  in 
this  debate." 

Journalists  lu  at  least  two  cities  scolded  us 
for  "printing  i  he  Chinese  side  of  the  bor- 
der disputes,"  insisting,  "Only  our  side  of 
the  argument  Is  true." 

Trying  to  use  this  as  leverage  to  get  ap- 
proval of  a  trt] )  to  the  border,  we  said.  "We 
have  no  way  t)  tell  what  is  true  or  untrue 
unlees  you  let   is  go  to  see  for  ourselves." 

"We  weren't  on  the  moon  when  Apollo 
landed,  but  wk  believed  it,"  one  newsman 
sn&[>ped  back." 

"You  preseni  ed  the  conflicts  in  two  ver- 
sions of  some  of  the  border  Incidents," 
charged  Nikola  Novlkov,  head  of  the  South- 
east Asia  depar  :ment  for  Izvestla. 

"Whose  side  are  you  believing?  Ours,  be- 
cause the  truti  Is  on  our  side?  Or  are  you 
presenting  it  9>  your  readers  could  also  be- 
lieve the  Chinese  side?  Many  of  your  Journal- 
ists are  not  certain  of  the  position  they're 
taking.  Your  re  aders  could  think  It  might  be 
either  side." 

We  took  that  as  something  of  an  unin- 
tended compUrient.  and  tried  to  explain  the 
American  news  system  of  reporting  all  sides 
of  any  sltuaton — rather  than  expressing 
Judgments  or  joncluslons.  The  explanation 
left  our  hosts  puzzled,  \xnenllghtened  and 
unconvinced. 

Soviet  newsn  len  also  were  critical  of  Amer- 
ican news{>ap>ers  "because  they  carry  so  much 
paid  advertising"  (falling  to  note  that  even 
the  U.S.  papers  with  the  highest  percentages 
of  advertising  itill  carry  three  to  five  times 
as  many  colun  ns  of  news  space  as  any  So- 
viet newspaper  ) 

They  also  cri  ;iclzed  "printing  of  gossip  and 
rumors  that  liave  not  been  offlcl£illy  an- 
nounced by  tie  goverrunent."  They  won- 
dered how,  under  our  system,  the  govern- 
ment ever  man  iged  to  make  Its  views  known 
to  the  public  \fe  assured  them  that  oixr  sys- 
tem gave  gov<rnment  at  any  level  ample 
coverage,  but  tbey  still  shook  their  beads. 

Soviet  report  srs  are  subject  to  "Ideological" 
training  along  with  the  coaching  they  re- 
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celve  in  technical  and  professional  aspects 
of  Journalism  "and,  of  course,  they  have  to 
be  tested  on  their  political  knowledge  along 
with  everything  else,"  a  newsman  confirmed. 

Professors  at  the  university  In  Novosibirsk's 
Science  City  said  students  have  "much  free- 
dom in  choice  of  thesis  subjects,"  and  "as 
a  matter  of  fact  a  number  have  been  writ- 
ten about  the  controversial  charges  of  're- 
Stallnizatlon'  and  'The  Cult  of  Personali- 
ty'." 

With  these  little  glimpses  into  Soviet 
thinking  about  freedom  of  expression — In 
newsp>ap>ers,  the  arts,  even  in  the  scholarly 
work  of  a  university — we  were  not  reassured. 
It  appeared,  without  reasonable  doubt,  that 
any  conforming  expression  would  be  accepta- 
ble but  that  anyone  attempting  to  swim 
against  the  stream  of  Soviet  Communist 
thought  certainly  would  be  doing  It  at  his 
own — and  considerable — risk. 
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Letters  to  Editors  Provide  OtrrLET  for 

Soviet  Citizens 

(By  Charles  L.  Bennett) 

Letters  to  their  newspapers,  it  appears,  may 
be  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  Soviet  citi- 
zens have  of  making  their  views  known  and 
having  some — however  slight — influence  on 
shaping  their  laws  and  living  conditions. 

Represented  In  legislative  bodies  by  depu- 
ties elected  from  no-choice  ballots,  the  Soviet 
voter  may  feel  remote  from  the  law-making 
process.  But  when  he  takes  pen  in  hand  to 
complain  about  something,  his  letter  may 
appear  in  a  national  newspaper  of  seven  or 
eight  million  circulation.  It  may.  even,  re- 
quire a  formal  answer  from  a  top  national 
official  or  be  Instrumental  In  changing  a 
proposed  law. 

This  letter-writing  and  answering  function 
of  Soviet  newspapers  was  little  known  to  our 
group  of  touring  editors  when  we  arrived  in 
Moscow.  Before  we  left  the  country  after 
visiting  eight  other  cities,  we  were  convinced 
letters  to  the  newspapers  may  be  the  Soviet 
citizen's  only  effective  outlet  for  his  own, 
personal  opinions.  Maybe  that's  why  they 
write  so  many  of  them. 

While  providing  an  outlet  for  the  citizens, 
the  great  mass  of  letters  also  provides  editors 
and  government  officials  with  broad  insight 
Into  the  minds  of  their  countrymen  and  a 
gauge  on  how  the  latest  programs  and  pro- 
posals are  being  viewed  by  the  proletariat. 

Out  in  eastern  Siberia.  Editor  Nikolai 
Bezraydin  said  his  paper  in  Novosibirsk  re- 
ceives 17,000  letters  a  year.  Izvestla's  editors 
said  they  received  1,000  to  1,500  a  day  at  that 
nationwide  paper's  offices.  That  can  add  up 
to  400,000  to  500,000  a  year. 

"We  have  a  staff  of  about  50  people  who 
do  nothing  but  handle  the  letters,"  assistant 
Editor  Yuri  Pllonovlch  said.  "We  try  to  an- 
swer practically  every  one,  either  personally 
or  in  the  paper.  Sometimes,  when  we  get  a 
great  many  letters  on  the  same  subject,  a 
staff  member  does  'Review  of  Letters*  as  a 
special  article.  Or  we  may  send  a  staff  mem- 
ber to  Investigate  a  situation  that  has  caused 
complaints. 

"We  publish  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
letters,  but  our  space  is  limited  so  this  goes 
only  to  about  10  a  day.  at  the  most. 

"Writers  complain  about  city  services,  in- 
ternational tension  and  acts  of  aggression, 
work  progress,  transportation,  the  airlines, 
local  Soviets  (city  councils),  bureaucratic 
faults,  pensions,  red  tape  in  organizations  or 
a  certain  official. 

"The  only  thing  they  don't  complain 
about  is  lack  of  work." 

"Were  any  letters  received  about  the 
Czechoslovaklan  actions?"  we  asked. 

"Not  too  many, '  an  Izvestla  man  replied. 
"Most  of  them  were  letters  of  solidarity" 
(agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  action).  "We 
got  more  letters  on  the  Safeguard  system. 

"Some  writers  criticize  the  paper  for  mis- 
takes. Others  want  advice  on  purely  personal 
matters. 


"We  frequently  refer  letters  to  those  who 
can  do  something  about  whatever  the  com- 
plaint is.  If  some  organization  is  criticized 
in  a  published  letter.  It  usually  replies — and 
we  publish  the  reply.  We  could  pressure 
them  to  reply,  even  though  there  is  no  law 
to  require  it.  We  would  Just  write  a  story 
that  the  complaint  had  been  made  but  the 
organization  declined  to  answer  it.  Then 
they  would.  We  follow  up,  too,  to  see  what 
has  been  done  about  the  problem. 

"This  is  common  practice  on  all  of  our 
papers.  We  deal  with  all  problems  except 
intra-party  affairs." 

"We  get  some  crackpot  letters,  too." 

We  asked  whether  Uie  letters  were  signed. 

"Most  of  them  are,"  was  the  reply. 

We  asked  if  organizations  or  governmental 
bodies  ever  were  critical  of  the  paper  for 
printing  letters  of  complaint  about  their  op- 
erations. 

"Yes.  but  it  doesn't  mean  anjrthlng."  Pllo- 
novlch replied.  "It  is  a  peculiarly  Russian 
characteristic  to  write  letters  of  complaint 
and  the  tradition  of  requiring  that  they  be 
answered  goes  back  to  Lenin." 

We  wondered  if  Soviet  newspapers  said 
anything  critical  of  NIkita  Khrushchev,  be- 
fore his  1964  dovtmfall  that  caught  most  of 
the  world  by  surprise. 

"He's  on  {>enslon.  Why  discuss  him  now?" 
a  Minsk  Journalist  wanted  to  know. 

"Did  any  of  your  papers  say  anything 
against  him  when  he  was  In  power,  if  he  was 
so  unable  to  lead  as  we  heard  afterwards?" 
we  persisted. 

"There  was  criticism  of  some  enterprises,' 
answered  Anatoly  Llsovsky,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Union  of  Journalists  for  Byelo- 
russia. "We  published  what  was  said  at  vari- 
ous meetings." 

"Did  the  papers  themselves  say  anything?" 

Another  Minsk  Journalist  replied:  "You'll 
just  have  to  look  back  through  your  papers." 

"Did  your  papers  have  anything  to  say 
about  the  Czechoslovaklan  action  by  the 
U.S.S.R.?  "  we  asked  the  Novosibirsk  editor. 

"Of  course  not,"  Editor  Bezraydin  answered, 
"because  we  didn't  feel  critical  about  it.  No 
objective  observer  would  call  the  U.S.S.R. 
action  In  Czechoslovakia  aggressive. 

"We  have  a  law,"  Bezraydin  commented 
another  time,  "that  prohibits  anyone  from 
propagandizing  for  war.  Our  strivings  are 
peaceful  strivings  and  the  people  want  peace. 
So  you  can't  say  our  people  don't  influence 
decisions." 

"We'd  be  glad  to  explain  the  differences 
between  what  the  American  government  is, 
and  the  American  people  are,"  Bezraydin  re- 
plied. "Just  read  Marx's  'Das  Kapltal'  if  you 
don't  know  what  an  Imperialist  is." 

"Do  papers  in  Byelorussia  sometimes  find 
themselves  in  differing  positions  on  actions 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet?"  we  asked. 

"We  have  not  had  such  cases,"  a  Minsk 
Journalist  answered,  "because  any  decision 
would  have  had  wide  discussion  before  the 
law  is  passed.  Before  that,  papers  give  lots  of 
coverage  and  many  letters  would  be  received 
and  printed. 

For  Instance,  In  the  last  two  months  we 
have  been  discussing  the  charter  for  collec- 
tive farms,  publishing  articles  by  various 
experts  who  give  the  pros  and  cons  on  all 
the  points.  Such  comments  and  discussions 
are  taken  into  consideration  before  the  final 
law  is  adopted  and  published." 

Members  of  the  Soviet  Women's  Commit- 
tee, too,  had  told  us  of  their  coverage  of 
provisions  of  a  new  family  and  mtirrlage  law. 
"We  had  much  comment,"  one  of  the  com- 
mittee editors  said,  "and  these  were  infiuen- 
tlal  in  shaping  the  final  law." 

"Would  your  paper,  on  its  own,  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  proposed  law?"  we 
asked  the  Minsk  editor. 

"Very  often,"  he  said,  "the  papers  will 
make  their  own  suggestions  before  the  law 
Is  adopted.  They  would  publish  this  as  arti- 
cle byllned  'Prom  the  Editorial  Board*.  Such 
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an  article  might  also  criticize  specific  min- 
istries or  ministers. " 

•We  are  helped  by  the  people."  an  Alma 
Ata  news  official  said.  "If  there  are  drawbacks 
in  a  farm  or  factory,  workers  usually  write 
to  us  to  complain.  We  read  these.  Or  a  corre- 
spondent may  discover  a  drawback  and  write 

*  In  Minsk,  we  discovered  an  aspect  of  Soviet 
newspapers  we  had  not  heard  about 

•In  addition  to  our  handling  of  their  let- 
ters, the  public  has  another  way  of  express- 
ine  Its  views, "  said  Leonid  Proksha,  the  bush- 
haired  and  literate  editor  of  "Voice  of  the 
Motherland,'  a  satirical  magazine  nick- 
named "The  Hedgehog".  _  0,0 
•We  also  have  readers'  conferences,  we 
bring  them  together  and  they  can  criticize 
or  praise  the  editorial  board.  How  often  this 
°s  done  depends  on  how  weU  the  ed  torlal 
office  works.  The  paper  that  wants  to  Inter- 
est ttT  readers  d<^s  It  often,  we  have  one 
■Press  Day'  a  year  on  which  each  paper  re- 
ports to  Its  readers  on  Its  activities. 

•We  don't  Invite  specific  readers,  but  pub- 
lish the  date  of  the  conference  and  anyone 
can  come.  The  central  papers,  such  as  Pravda 
and  Izvestla.  have  readers'  conferences  out  in 
the  Republics.  They  do  this  at  various  enter- 
prises and  other  places."  ^, 

"The  last  such  conference  we  haf-^,,^*^ 
Deputy  Editor  Tolstlk  of  the  lo^al  Minsk 
naoer  "was  at  a  tractor  plant  and  300  at- 
L^ed.  The  workers  there  said  'This  Is  a  big 
plant  and  few  stories  are  printed  about  it. 
We  later  lined  up  volunteer  correspondents  at 
that  plant  to  give  better  coverage. 

•Two  months  ago."  he  continued,  when 
Pravda  had  a  conference  here.  600  people 
attended.  Their  two  local  correspondents 
their  science  writer  from  Moscow  and  the  r 
Japanese  correspondent  reported  »«  "»elr 
work.  About  eight  readers  spoke,  'deluding 
some  of  the  engineers  and  scientists  who 
attended.  They  crtUclzed  Pravda  for  its  fail- 
ure to  note  some  developments  In  the  Acad- 
emy of  Science  here."  ,  ^  .  „ 
Similar  conferences  of  radio  and  television 
listeners  and  viewers  also  are  held,  we  were 
u>ld  In  Alma  Ata. 

When  we  asked  about  outside  broadcasts 
being  received,  such  as  the  Voice  of  America 
BBC  German  and  Chinese  broadcasts,  the 
answer  was  "Yes,  they  are  heard  and  No 
we  do  not  jam  them".  We  really  dldn  t  expect 
any  different  answer. 

The  role  of  our  hosts,  the  Union  of  Jour- 
naUsts  also  was  questioned.  We  were  told  the 
union  has  only  46,000  members,  even  though 
there  actually  are  some  200.000  people  in 
newspaper,  radio  and  television  news  jobs. 
"We  accept  professional  newsmen,"  an  of- 
ficial said,  "and  Journalists  who.  by  their 
work  have  proved  their  prof esslonallsm.  At 
our  Congress  every  four  years,  the  members 
elect  an  executive  board  of  125  members  This 
board  elects  the  chairman,  vice-chairman 
and  23  secretaries,  from  each  of  the  Repub- 
lics and  other  well-known  groups  and  organi- 
zations." This  group  sets  policy  a^d,  with  a 
secretariat  in  Moscow,  runs  the  affairs  of  the 
union. 

At  a  meeting  with  officials  of  the  Soviets 
Novostl  press  agency,  an  American  editor 
said,  "We  need  more  open  daily  coverage  of 
each  of  our  countries,  by  correspondents  of 
the  other,  if  we  are  to  have  better  under- 
standing." ^,    ^        , 

Victor  Mayevskly,  one  of  Novostl  s  found- 
ers and  a  noted  writer.  Immediately  replied, 
"But  we  can't  have  correspondents  write 
dishonest  things  about  us." 

We  chlded  Novostl  for  its  notorious  (in  the 
western  world)  practice  of  charging  foreign 
correspondents  fees  t«  arrange  Interviews 
with  Soviet  officials.  But  they  defended  this 
as  "simply  a  convenience  to  reporters  who  are 
new  to  our  country  and  cannot  do  it  them- 
selves." 


Resident  American  correspondents  in  the 
USSR.    ar«    strictly    limited    to    a    25-inUe 
radius   axound   Moscow;    they    can   go   else- 
where  only  with   permission   of   the    Soviet 
government.  Some  say  approval  is  difficult 
or  impossible  to  obtain,  especially  if  the  cor- 
respondMit  has  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Soviet  authorities.  Others  feel  they  are  al- 
lowed to  travel  around  the  country  reason- 
ably well  in  the  "open*'  areas.  Many  cities  and 
narts  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are  officially  and  abso- 
lutely closed  to  anyone  but  Soviet  cltlMns. 
Officials  told  us  they  were  constantly  reduc- 
ing the  list  of  "closed"  areas  but  we  had  no 
opportunity  to  check  past  and  present  llsts^ 
^e  correspondent  said  the  situation  had 
eased  considerably  from  the  days  of  Stalin 
"You  think  It's  closed  now."  he  said,     but 
in  1953.  when  he  died,  there  had  been   no 
tourists   from   the   U.S.    for   years    and   no 
tourists  to  the  U.S.  There  were  only  three 
American    correspondents    in    the    U.S.8.K. 
(Seventeen  attended  a  reception  held  for  us 
by  the  American  Embassy.) 

Whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
Soviet  system  of  media  control,  we  were 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  It  works— 
from  the  viewpoint  of  creating  a  steady,  all- 
embracing  and  thorough  mental  bath  of 
government  and  party  propaganda.  Wher- 
ever we  went,  and  no  matter  to  whom  we 
were  talking,  many  answers  to  our  questlonB 
came  out  almost  exactly  In  the  'official 
language  spread  by  the  government-con- 
trolled press  and  broadcast  media.  These 
answers  were  quoted  with  conviction  and 
assurance  that  could  only  mean  unques- 
tioning acceptance  of  the  government  ver- 
sion. 

Never  did  we  hear  even  so  much  as  a  mild 
comment  of,  "It  might  be  better  If  we  spent 
less  on  space  and  more  on  consumer  goods. 
The  official  line  is  that  both  kinds  of  ex- 
penditures are  necessary  and  good.  And  cer- 
tainly, we  never  heard  anything  resembling, 
•Of  cotirse,  the  situation  in  Czechoslovakia 
might  have  been  handled  better." 

Such  thoughts  may  well  exist  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  may  be  quietly  exchanged  be- 
tween close  and  trusting  friends.  But  they 
are  not  expressed  m  any  public  way  that 
could  attract  support  to  a  dissident  or  non- 
conformist Idea.  Information  and  thought- 
stimuli  from  outside  the  U.S.S.R.  are  severely 
limited.  The  mass  Soviet  brain  is  continu- 
ally washed  with  controlled  propaganda  and 
little  light  from  the  outside  worid  pene- 
trates that  conwnunlcatlon   curtain. 


SOVIET  Industrial  Outpttt  Improving 

(By  Charles  L.  Bennett) 
When  Soviet  Industry  managers  talk  about 
how  their  factories  are  doing,  the  yardstick 
they  use  to  measure  by  Is  what's  done  by 
industry  In  the  United  States.  Pfank  to  ad- 
mit their  manufacturing  capacity  still  lags 
far  behind  America,  they  make  no  secret  of 
their  intention,  eventually,  to  mateh  and 
surpass  U.S.  output. 

With   complete   government   control   oyer 
all  industry,  U.S.S.R.   planners   set   ever-In- 
creasing goals  for  all  kinds  of  production 
and  every  sign  of  closing  the  "industry  gap 
Is  hailed  as  a  major  achievement. 

Our  touring  group  of  editors  visited  a 
sprawling  new  textile  mill  outside  Alma  Ata 
a  Plant  manufacturing  huge  earth-moving 
trucks  near  Minsk  and  a  factory  making  pre- 
fabricated apartment  buildings  in  Leningrad. 
Despite  low  productivity  per  worker,  which 
Soviet  managers  acknowledge  as  one  of  their 
chief  problems,  and  technology  not  yet  ap- 
nroachlng  modem  American  standards,  it 
was  obvious  from  our  Inspection  tours  that 
soviet  production  is  improving  and  expand- 
ing rapidly. 

Nikolai  Baybakov,  a  deputy  premier  of  the 
USSR,  and  chief  of  the  national  Planning 
board,   said   the   Soviet's    economic    growth 


rate  hit  10  per  cent  in  1967.  "That  was  a  very 
high  rate,"  he  commented,  "but  we  were  un- 
able to  hold  it.  We  think  rates  of  6,  7  and  8 
per  cent  are  good  rates.  But  we  are  n*ver 
satisfied.  There  Is  a  proverb  that  says:  When 
vou  get  something,  you  want  more ." 

Along  with   the  Soviets*  own  determina- 
tion to  do  better,  U.S.  sources  estimate  that, 
with  only  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  world  a 
Dopulatlon,  Soviet  Industry  already  accounts 
for  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  world  output. 
Vast  natural  resources  and  hydro-electric 
power  potential  back  up  the  Soviets'  drive 
to  industrialize.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  worid  s 
coal  reserves  are  available  in  the  fields  of  east- 
em  Siberia  alone,  with  other  major  deposits 
scattered  from  the  Komi  fields  near  the  Arc- 
tic  Circle  to  the  famed  Karaganda  basin  in 
Kazakhstan.    Some    of    the    world's    largest 
rivers  flow  through  all  parts  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  hydro-electric  Installation  at  Bratsk, 
m  Siberia  and  one  of  the  world's  largest  Is 
only    one    of    scores    already    producing    or 

^  Baybakov  himself  was  Instrumental  In  de- 
veloping the  U.S.S.R.  oil  industry.  Major  pipe- 
lines carry  oil  and  natural  gas  thousands  of 
miles  to  urban  and  industrial  centers. 

Diamonds,  gold,  rare  earths,  potassium  for 
fertilizer,  copper,  lead  and  minerals  of  prac- 
tically every  known  kind  have  been  dis- 
covered in  many  parts  of  the  country.  "While 
some  of  the  deposits  are  already  being  worked, 
many  remain  untapped  reserves  of  far  greater 
size  than  even  the  Soviets  can  see  any  use 
for  until  far  In  the  future. 

Areas  such  as  Kazakhstan,  where  only  a 
generation  or  two  ago  most  people  were  no- 
madic herdsmen,  are  being  Industrialized 
rapidly.  Under  the  massive  Soviet  planning 
system,  whole  new  industrial  cities  have  been 
created  In  the  Urals  and  on  the  Siberian 
Dlalns.  Central  planning  may  decide  a  plant 
In  MOSCOW  should  be.  Instead.  4,000  miles 
away  in  a  new  Siberian  city.  The  order  Is 
Klven  and  the  plant  Is  moved. 

"We  are  not  In  the  city,  but  out  here  In 
the  country."  said  Ivan  Sldorovlch  manager 
of  the  Belaz  truck  factory  outside  Minsk, 
•because  the  government  wants  to  «5lve 
problems  of  full  employment  In  this  arw^ 
Mechanization  had  released  part  of  the  labor 
force  from  agriculture  so,  to  put  them  to 
work,  our  plant  was  set  up  here  and  helps 
to  solve  the  problem."  ^„„„ 

Decisions  on  what  a  plant  Is  to  produce 
and  in  what  quantity  and  quality  come  out 
of  the  central  planning  machinery  too  with 
national.  Republic  and  even  city  govern- 
ments cooperating  In  the  final  plans. 

Central  ^ntrols  over  the  factories  extend 
all  the  wtfy  from  the  appointment  of  man- 
agers  to  such  matters  as  air  and  water  pol- 
mtlon.  When  problems  appear  government 
officials  order  the  factory  to  take  the  neces- 
sarv  steps  to  correct  them  "or  shut  down  — 
k^wiiS^  such  an  enforced  shutdown  would 
^  a  b^k  mark  on  the  record  of  a^y  pl^ 
manager  from  which  his  career  would  never 

"^•M^Lake  Baikal."  Baybakov  said,  "where 
we  built  a  paper  mill  on  the  shores  of  this 
Ilberian  lake  which  holds  25  per  cent  of  Uie 
fresh  water  in  the  world,  we  spent  25  per 
cent  oT  the  total  cost  of  the  plant  Just  for 
high  quality  filters  and  other  devices  to  pre- 

^•^Sirrr  irsonnel  situation  in  So^vi.t 
industrv  U  fascinating,  because  It  differs  in 
s^  many  respects  from  the  U.S.  aPP«>«h^ 
^.  of  cou^  the  government  IS  the  only 
^employer.  By  law,  no  ^^'^^""^'^'^l 
U.S.S.R.  can  hire  anyone  to  do  any  work 
for  him  Pay  levels  are  low— averaging  only 
\Z  nS^les  a^month  for  all  workers  although 
l^ustry  pay  is  slightly  ^^^-^^f  ^^ 
AvfToae  for  farm  workers.  Soviet  lactory 
^Strs^e  an  Interesting  dlsUnction 
^J^n  -workers-  and  "employees  It's 
^^mg  like  our  "White  couar.  blue  col- 
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lar"  difference  Worken,  by  And  Urge,  are 
thoee  wbo  do  phjrBtc*!  work — carpentry,  run- 
ning machines,  driving  trucks,  digging 
(Utchea.  The  emfrioyeea.  generally,  are  secre- 
taries. acoount«B)A«,  designers,  managers — 
who  do  "think"  work,  rather  tban  physical 
labor.  But  la  «tM>ther  sense,  everyone  em- 
ployed wants  to  be  oonslda>ed  a  "worker" 
because  this  is  the  magic  word  In  the  Com- 
munist lezioon-~th«  "livdu«tarlal  proletariat" 
upon  whom  Mark  and  Lenin  based  the  Oom- 
mninlsrt-eoclallst  theory. 

Low  pay  levels  :are  compensated  to  a  degree 
by  the  "free"  h^tta,  recreation  and  social 
benefits  which.  i|nder  strict  government  con- 
trol, are  provided  for  the  workers.  In  many 
Instances,  hoapltails.  schools  and  even  ap>art- 
ment  housing  for  the  workers  are  provided 
dlreotly  through  the  management  of  the 
factory  where  tftey  work. 

In  the  Belaz  truck  plant,  1.300  of  the  7.000 
workers  are  women,  doing  such  Jobs  as  elec- 
trical and  mecltanlcal  oseemMy.  running 
cranes  and  doing  test  and  quality  control 
Jobs,  among  ma^y  others. 

In  the  Belaz  jjlant,  the  average  age  of  all 
the  workers  Is  o4Iy  26  or  27,  Illustrating  the 
importance  of  tochnlcal  education  available 
to  the  younger  generation. 

Technical  traltilng.  on  through  engineer- 
ing. Iq  .available  to  those  who  qualify  and 
O^ny  _  ylth  the  neceeeary  training  become 
managers  of  majbr  fskctorles  while  still  rela- 
tively young.  Nikolai  Yakoblev.  manager  of 
the  houMng  plant.  Is  29  and.  like  many 
others,  gained  raoat  of  his  education  while 
working  and  studying  nights. 

At  the  Alma  Atta  textile  mill,  200  of  0,000 
workers  were  alto  stud3rlng  college  courses 
and  186  were  tii  technical  courses,  while 
continuing  full-time  work. 

Special  tralniog  courses  in  the  faoborles 
are  run  jointly  b]  the  plant  management  and 
the  trade  union,  ks  are  tests  for  Job  advance- 
ment. In  all  OUT  meetings  with  factory  offi- 
cials, there  seemed  to  be  sort  of  a  "trium- 
virate" management  .  .  .  the  offldal  manager, 
the  top  trade  ublon  official  and  the  Com- 
munist Party  secretary  for  the  plant — or 
"commissar  °.  It  appears  that  the  manager 
is  responsible  foe  physical  operations  of  the 
plant,  the  trade  union  for  guarding  the  In- 
terests and  welfare  of  the  workers,  and  the 
party  official  for  tjheir  political  education  and 
morale  j 

Raisa  Panova.  ithe  red-haired,  green-eyed 
party  secretary  ai  the  tertlle  mill,  whom  one 
of  our  editors  cfcaracterized  as  an  "18-cyl- 
Inder  gal."  said  (hop  foremen  generally  are 
members  of  the  Communist  Party.  This  Is 
because  "They  Uad  the  political  education 
classes  for  workefs  who  are  not  going  to  any 
school."  (Those  Itx  school  or  college  get  their 
political  educati(^n  there,  along  with  other 
subjects. ) 

"The  workers  fcttend  moral  and  political 
lectures."  she  8a4d.  "and  we  explain  inter- 
national affairs  tq  them." 

Typically  in  a  factory,  Manager  Sldorovlch 
told  us  at  Belaz;  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
work  force  mlghf  be  members  of  the  Com- 
mimist  Party.  "They  are  the  'front  line" 
workers,"  he  said.  "I  am  a  member  of  the 
party  commltteei  too.  The  plant  manager 
participates  in  thje  party,  and  the  party  par- 
ticipates tn  management  of  the  plant.  There 
are  closely-knit  ties.  The  best  proof  of  the 
closeness  of  these  ties  is  the  good  quality 
and  quantity  of;  production.  It  shows  we 
work  well  together." 

Despite  their  showing  of  statistics  Indi- 
cating steady  improvement  in  production 
per  worker,  all  three  plant  managers  agreed 
that  low  productivity  is  a  continuing  prob- 
lem in  Soviet  factories. 

"It  ia  one  of  ou|  problems,"  Manager  Yako- 
blev said  at  the  Rousing  factory.  But  it  was 
much  worse  befote  1917.  As  a  young  man,  I 
can  assure  you  wie  won't  have  this  problem 
for  very  long." 
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The  trade  union  official  beside  Yakoblev 
chimed  In  with:  "Productivity  Is  now  In- 
creasing faster  than  pay." 

Official  recognition  like  being  named  to 
one  of  the  honorary  orders  of  workers,  such 
as  "Hero  of  Soviet  Labor",  Is  one  of  the  in- 
centives used  to  spur  workers.  Massive  cam- 
paigns are  laimched  to  Inspire  them  to 
greater  productivity  such  as  the  drive  this 
year  and  next  to  mark  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  Lenin's  birth. 

Leading  workers  pictures  are  posted  on 
huge  billboards  at  plant  entrances  as  another 
form  of  recognition. 

"We  do  have  some  of  the  usual  problems 
with  some  workers,"  Yakoblev  said  at  the 
housing  factory,  "such  as  absenteeism, 
drinking  and  woman  chasing."  Discipline  for 
such  offenses  can  range  from  official  repri- 
mands, through  being  assigned  an  unfavor- 
able vacation  time  or  not  being  given  a  pass 
to  a  rest  home  for  his  vacation,  and  on  to 
having  his  picture  posted  as  a  bad  example. 

Discharges  are  unusual,  Yakoblev  said. 
"Our  main  goal  is  not  to  fire  a  person,  but 
to  keep  him  at  work.  If  he's  substandard 
and  we  fire  him,  hell  Just  go  elsewhere  and 
be  a  problem — so  we  might  as  well  work 
with  him  here." 

The  housing  factory  and  truck  plant 
seemed  to  us  to  be  safety  engineers'  night- 
mares FlooTB  In  the  truck  factory  were  greasy 
and  aUppery  and  the  safety  guards  and  warn- 
ing signs  common  to  U.S.  plants  were  totally 
absent.  The  housing  factory  was  rather  dark 
and  full  of  hazards  for  unwary  workers.  We 
saw  one  woman  hurt  while  we  were  touring 
the  plant.  It  hai>pened  when  another  worker 
toased  a  heavy  iron  rod  out  of  a  doorway  and 
it  struck  her  in  the  foot. 

Yet  the  plant  managers,  unanimously,  said 
their  safety  records  were  good.  We  couldn't 
get  tmy  statistics  that  were  clear  or  could  be 
compared  to  U.S.  flgiires,  but  Madame  Pan- 
ova  said,  at  the  textile  mill,  "We  have  had 
only  seven  minor  accidents  In  the  past  seven 
months." 

Madame  Panova  mentioned  one  "trial"  that 
Soviet  managers  apparently  share  with  those 
in  America — difficulty  in  getting  some  work- 
ers to  use  safety  devices.  "We  try  to  get  the 
workers  in  the  loom  area,  where  the  noifie 
level  is  high,  to  use  earmuffs  and  provide 
them,"  she  said,  "but  the  workers  Just  won't 
wear  them." 

Soviet  technical  and  scientific  institutes 
spend  much  of  their  time  and  resources  cre- 
ating the  technology  used  in  manufacturing 
plants  and  solving  specific  technical  prob- 
lems. 

"Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  our  budget  Is 
sjjent  dlreotly  on  projeots  to  Improve  the 
economy,"  the  deputy  director  of  Kaza- 
khstan's Academy  of  Science  told  us.  "That's 
about  eight  to  nine  million  rubles  annually. 
In  the  past  years,  the  Academy's  science 
findings  have  created  80  million  rublee  of 
savings  or  profit  for  the  Hepubllc." 

The  textile  plant  manager  said,  "Only  3 
per  cent  of  our  profit  goes  into  research,  but 
that  la  because  we  are  a  new  plant." 

Manager  Sldorovlch  said  of  his  Belaz  truck 
plant,  "This  is  the  only  plant  of  this  kind 
in  the  U.S.SJI.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  Is 
no  plant  to  equal  this  one  in  the  world.  The 
U.S.  makes  such  trucks,  but  in  small  num- 
bers at  many  different  plants."  His  output, 
he  said,  is  about  2,500  trucks  a  year,  of  all 
types. 

When  we  asked  about  prices,  he  said  "It 
all  depends  on  where  you  sell  and  to  whom." 
The  "standard  international  price"  though, 
he  said,  is  about  $2,000  per  ton  of  capacity. 
That  would  make  the  standard  price  of 
one  of  the  Baloz  27-tonners  about  $64,000. 

"Eighty  per  cent  of  whatever  profit  we 
make  goes  to  the  government,"  Manager 
Dekln  said  at  the  Alma  Ata  textile  mill. 
"The  other  20  per  cent  we  can  use  to  im- 
prove the  plant,  build  rest  homes  or  cul- 
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ture  palaces    (recreation   centers)    or  other 
benefits  for  our  workers." 

Despite  vast  differences  In  the  Soviet  and 
U.S.  industrial  systems,  we  learned,  the 
"success  story"  of  a  hard  worker  who  has 
moved  to  the  top  In  Soviet  management 
can  have  a  familiar  Horatio  Alger  ring. 

The  4a-year-old  manager  of  the  Belaz 
truck  factory,  when  we  asked  bow  plant 
managers  are  chosen,  said:  "I  use  myself 
as  an  example. 

"I  was  called  for  army  service  in  1942 
when  I  was  17  and  served  seven  years,  longer 
than  normal  because  of  the  war.  This  hin- 
dered my  training,  of  course,  but  everyone 
has  lots  of  opportunity  for  training. 

"I  began  work  In  the  Minsk  automobile 
plant,  as  a  fitter  on  the  assembly  line.  There 
were  many  like  me,  who  studied  while  work- 
ing. I  started  In  the  sixth  grade  of  eve- 
ning school,  and  sa*  at  a  sixth  grade  desk 
at  the  age  of  26.  Despite  this,  I  studied  a 
lot  and  worked  during  vacations  and  all 
of  my  free  time.  This  allowed  me  to  go 
through  two  grades  each  year. 

"In  1954  I  got  my  matriculation  papers 
for  high  school.  I  came  to  this  (Belaz)  plant 
In  1966,  when  it  wa,^  Just  being  built.  I  en- 
tered the  Byelorussian  Polytechnical  School 
to  study  truck  and  tractor  design.  I  con- 
tinued working  and  went  to  evening  school 
I  went  for  six  years  and  graduated  in  1960. 
I  was  a  shop  foreman  by  then.  Then  I  ad- 
vanced In  my  work  and  became  head  of 
the  quality  control  department.  At  the  end 
of  1961  I  was  named  director  (manager)  of 
this  plant. 

"This  appointment  was  on  the  basis  of 
my  qualification  for  the  Job.  Much  attention 
is  paid  to  the  authority  of  the  person  among 
his  subordinates.  Attention  also  is  paid  to 
whether  he  U  a  (Communist)  party  mem- 
ber. If  I  am  entrusted  to  rtm  a  plant  like 
this,  I  must  be  equally  trusted  by  the  party. 

"I  was  talked  to  flrsrt  (before  his  appoint- 
ment) by  various  people,  including  the  party 
oommittee.  Then  the  minister  of  the  auto  in- 
dustry of  the  U.S.S.R.  issued  an  order  ap- 
pointing me. 

"I  am  happy  with  the  Job  that  has  been 
given  to  me  and  the  trust  placed  in  me. 
I  have  been  twice  elected  to  the  Supreme 
Soviet  (congrees)  of  the  Republic  of  Byelo- 
russia, which  is  an  honor.  I  also  have  been 
named  Winner  of  the  Bed  Badge  of  Labor 
and  Laureate  of  the  State  Prize.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  have  received  slmlllar  hon- 
ors. Of  course,  it  is  very  satisfying  that  your 
country  recognized  your  work. 

"I  think  every  person  thinks  about  what 
he  will  leave  after  him  and  It  Is  very  sat- 
isfying to  see  this  huge  plant  where  once 
was  Just  a  potato  field." 


THE   AMERICAN   ONCOLOGIC   HOS- 
PITAL—A 65TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  3,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  November 
7,  1969,  marks  the  65th  anniversary  of 
the  American  Oncologic  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

The  American  Oncologic  Hospital  is 
one  of  only  nine  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  devoted  exclusively  to  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer  and  related  diseases. 

Pennsylvanians — indeed  all  Ameri- 
cans— can  be  justly  proud  of  the  physi- 
cians, employees,  volunteers,  and  sup- 
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porting  community  members  whose  dedi- 
cation and  hard  work  has  made  this 
65th  anniversary  possible. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  SCHOOIB: 
AN  EXAMPLE  TO  BE  AVOIDED 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOTJISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  3.  1969 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  the  Warren  Court  handed  down  its 
infamous  Black  Monday  decision  some 
15  years  ago,  both  the  certified  liberals 
and  the  confused  "me-too-ers"  promised 
that  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  school  integration  would 
be  conducted  promptly.  The  idea  was 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  schools 
would  become  the  model  for  the  Nation. 

They  have. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  decent  Americans 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
desiring  to  protect  their  children- 
desiring  that  the  schools  educate  them— 
have  resisted  the  ruin  of  the  school  sys- 
tems maintained  by  their  taxes. 

The  recent  episode  at  one  of  the 
Washington  schools  last  week,  after 
which  the  faculty  demanded  a  full- 
time  police  guard  for  the  teachers,  Is  a 
small  indication  of  what  other  Ameri- 
cans will  not  tolerate  in  their  cities. 

I   submit  pertinent   newspaper   clip- 
pings for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows : 
[From  the  Evening  Star,  Washington  (D.C.), 
Oct.  27, 19691 

MACFAW.AND  PACTTLTT   DEMANDS  A  PULL-TlME 

Police  Guabd 
(By  Walter  Taylor) 
Teachers  at  a  Northwest  Washington  Jimior 
high  school  troubled  recently  by  disorders 
met  this  morning  with  top  school  admlnls- 
tratore  and  demanded,  among  other  things, 
a  full-time  policeman. 

Almost  aU  of  the  49  teachers  at  Macf  arland 
Junior  High  at  Iowa  Avenue  and  Vamiun 
Street  NW  attended  the  meeting  with  Acting 
School  Supt.  Benjamin  J.  Henley  and  George 
R.  Rhodes,  assistant  superintendent  for  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Even  as  the  meeting  was  going  on  In  the 
teachers'  lounge,  scores  of  students  roamed 
the  hallways  playing  radios,  singing  and 
threatening  to  go  home  .,    „    ,     ^ 

At  least  half  the  teachers  at  Macfarland 
staged  their  own  walkout  Friday  after  a  small 
group  of  students  pelted  a  faculty  member 
yrith  eggs.  The  school  then  cloeed  early. 

William  H.  Simons,  preeident  of  the  Wash- 
ington Teachers  Union  which  backed  the 
teachers'  demands,  said  the  faculty  also  de- 
manded, besides  the  fuU-Ume  policeman,  an 
Improved  administrative  structure,  addi- 
tional teaching  personnel,  the  immediate  re- 
pair of  the  school's  beU  system  and  the  In- 
stallation of  an  intercom  systwn  and  "panic 
equipment"  on  all  doors. 

Simons  said  the  union  was  in  "full  support 
of  the  faculty"  and  "their  actions  of  Fri- 
day." 

He  said  the  walkout  on  Friday  is  some- 
thing that  sometimes  must  occur  to  demon- 
strate the  problems  teachers  stMnetlmes  face." 
Rhodes,  commenting  after  the  meeting,  said 
the  teachere  "pointed  out  some  things  we 
didn't  know." 
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He  added  that  he  was  "taking  everything 
dlMnissed  at  the  meeting  vmder  considera- 
tion" and  promised  that  some  of  the  tea<a»M»' 
demands  would  be  met  "almost  immediately." 
Rhodes  said  an  emergency  repair  crew 
wovUd  be  at  the  school  tomorrow  to  Install 
the  "panic"  equipment — which  allows  doors 
to  be  opened  from  the  Inside  but  not  from 
the  outside.  He  also  said  the  bell  system 
would  be  repaired. 

Rhodes  said  he  would  attempt  to  get  a  po- 
Uceman  assigned  to  the  school  "to  keep  out- 
siders away"  but  said  only  50  officers  are 
available  to  patrol  more  than  180  schools. 
"We  may  have  to  have  a  re-evaluatlon  of  our 
priorities  on  this  regard."  he  said. 

While  the  teachers  met  for  nearly  two 
hours  with  the  administration,  MacParland's 
nearly  600  students  were  In  the  school's  au- 
ditorium watching  a  movie.  However,  as  the 
lunch  hour  neared,  the  pupils,  supervised  by 
a  handful  of  substitute  teachers  and  student 
monitors,  began  to  parade  through  the  hall- 
ways. 
There  were  no  serious  Incidents,  however. 
The  egg-throwing  incident  at  the  school 
Friday  Is  only  one  example  of  a  "general 
breakdown  of  discipline"  at  MacFarland, 
teachers  have  charged.  The  school  principal, 
Bertha  Baylor,  confirmed  that  the  school 
has  experienced  several  similar  disorders. 

In  September  five  outsiders  surrounded  a 
male  teacher  who  was  struck  above  the  eye, 
Mrs.  Baylor  said.  On  Thursday,  a  male  teach- 
er intervened  when  a  student  "pulled  at"  a 
female  teacher,  resulting  In  a  scuffle  and  a 
heated  verbal  exchange,  she  added. 

However,  the  walkout  Friday,  which  caused 
school  to  be  dismissed  a  half  hour  eariy,  was 
the  first  this  fall  at  any  District  public 
school. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Oct.  25,  1960] 

Ego-Throwinc  Teiggkks  Walkottt  by 

Teachers 


(By  John  Mathews) 
About  half  the  teaching  staff  walked  out 
of  the  District's  Macfarland  Junior  High 
School  yesterday,  forcing  an  early  closing. 
It  was  the  city's  first  teacher  work  Interrup- 
tion over  dlsclpune  this  fall,  after  several 
Incidents  In  spring. 

Teachers  say  they  wiU  be  back  Monday. 
Students  pelting  a  teacher  with  eggs  in  a 
second   fioor   hallway   were   the    Inunedlate 
cause  of  yesterday's  walkout. 

That  incident  was  followed  by  a  general 
breakdown  of  discipline  vrith  bands  of  out- 
siders roving  m  the  hall.  But  teachers  said 
yesterday's  events  were  a  "last  straw  kind 
of  thing,"  the  culmination  of  a  serteB  of  in- 
cidents. Including  physical  assaults  on 
teachers,  since  schools  opened  In  September. 
Last  night,  after  a  6- hour  meeting  of  about 
30  of  the  school's  49-toacher  staff,  Mrs. 
Marcla  Derricotte,  an  English  teacher  who  Is 
building  representative  for  the  Washington 
Teachers  Union,  said  the  teachers  planned 
to  retiuTi  Monday. 

If  the  school  administration  does  not  act 
on  a  series  of  teacher  demands,  Mrs.  Derri- 
cotte said,  "I'm  not  saying  we  will  walk  out 
again,  but  we  are  not  going  to  go  on  as  we 
have.  We  do  have  a  plan,  but  I  can't  dis- 
close It  now." 

Charles  Cheng,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  teachers  union,  said  that  Acting  Supt. 
Benjamin  J.  Henley  and  George  R.  Rhodes, 
asslsUnt  superintendent  for  secondary 
schools,  will  meet  with  teachers  at  the  school 
Monday  morning. 

The  teachers  at  Macfarland,  a  generally 
mWdle-claas  school  adjacent  to  Roosevelt 
High  School  In  upper  Northwest,  are  de- 
manding added  personnel  to  deal  with  dis- 
cipline security  measiu-es  to  control  the 
entry  of  outsiders  and  some  plan  for  deaUng 
with  problem  and  dlstuilaed  students. 
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"We  also  want  a  general  meeting  of  teach- 
ers from  aU  over  the  city  to  put  our  heads 
together  and  come  up  with  solutions  to 
problems  we  all  have,"  Mrs.  Derricotte  said. 
She  added,  "There  has  been  a  trend  to  keep 
quiet  about  it  (the  discipline  problem),  but 
we  think  the  citizens  should  know  the  full 
extent  of  the  problem." 

Since  opening  In  September,  District 
schools  have  been  plagued  with  incidents, 
many  caused  by  what  has  become  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  most  teachers  and  administra- 
tors— the  "outsider."  The  term  is  used  to  de- 
scribe teen-age  dropouts  and  young  adults 
who  hang  around  and  often  enter  the  schools 
to  mingle  with  students  and  disrupt  ac- 
tivities. 

On  opening  day,  a  teacher  was  beaten  at 
one  Junior  high,  requiring  hospital  care. 
Since  then,  a  teacher  has  been  robl)ed  in  an 
elementary  classroom,  another  has  been 
stabbed  by  a  student  and  gang  threats  and 
fights  have  caused  several  early  closings. 

WALKOtrrS    OVER    SUSPENSION 

Last  spring,  teachers  walked  out  of  two 
Junior  high  schools.  The  issue  then  revolved 
about  school  board  decUlons  requiring  hear- 
ings before  suspensions  of  students  and  the 
virtual  elimination  of  dress  codes.  Teachers 
reacted,  feeling  their  authority  to  control 
students  had  been  undercut. 

The  Macfarland  principal.  Mrs.  Bertha 
Baylcv,  said  the  school  has  experienced  sev- 
eral Incidents.  Five  outsiders  surroimded  a 
male  teacher  who  was  struck  above  the  eye 
In  September,  she  said  On  Thursday,  a  male 
teacher  Intervened  when  a  student  "pulled 
at"  a  female  teacher.  resiUtlng  In  a  scuffle 
and  a  heated  verbal  exchange. 

Teachers  yesterday  mentioned  inother  In- 
cident that  happened  Thursday,  but  which 
Mrs.  Baylor  said  was  not  reported  to  her. 
They  had  a  group  of  boys,  presumably  out- 
siders, enter  a  classroom  Uught  by  a  sub- 
stitute teacher,  and  held  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  claiming  they  had  guns.  The  teacher 
was  pushed  into  a  chair,  her  keys  taken  and 
she,  with  30  students,  was  locked  in  the 
room. 


Following  the  egg-throwing  incident,  Mrs. 
Baylor  said  she  called  a  policeman  to  eject 
groups  of  outsiders  roaming  the  halls.  She 
thought  the  situation  was  under  control 
when  shortly  after  1  p.m.  teachers  told  her 
they  were  leaving. 

Mrs.  Baylor  gathered  the  students  In  the 
auditorium  from  about  2  p.m.  imttl  2:30 
when  she  dismissed  the  school  a  half  hour 
early. 

"I  don't  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
teachers'  action,  but  I  only  wish  they  had 
Informed  me,"  she  said.  Teachers  said  32  of 
the  staff  of  49  walked  out.  but  Mrs.  Baylor 
said  no  more  than  21  left.  Five  teachers  were 
absent  yesterday. 

MORE    PERSONNEL    SOUGHT 

Mrs.  Derricotte  said  the  teachers  had  no 
basic  complaint  against  the  principal,  but 
wanted  either  replacement  of  the  two  assUt- 
ant  principals  or  more  personnel  to  control 
discipline.  "In  Instance  after  Instance  we 
have  asked  for  help  on  discipline  matters 
and  we  haven't  gotten  It,"  she  said. 

Teachers  also  want  locks  on  doors  that 
would  allow  students  to  exit,  but  prevent 
persons  from  coming  In  during  class  hours. 
The  union  also  feels  that  students  should 
have  a  more  meaningful  voice  in  school 
affairs  and  better  planned  lunchtlme  recre- 
ation activities. 

An  added  element  contributing  to  the 
situation  yesterday  was  the  annual  home- 
commg  football  game  at  adjacent  Roosevelt 
High  School.  Mrs.  Baylor  in  the  morning 
asked  the  downtown  school  offlce  to  approve 
a  2  pjn.  closing  of  the  school,  but  was 
refused. 
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FUTURE 


BUILDING  AND  THE 
OF  CONCRETE 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  NEW  jmszY 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  iNovember  3,  1969 

Mr.  WIDNALi.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  John 
C.  Mundt,  a  seiiior  vice  president  of  the 
Lone  Star  Cemfent  Corp.,  made  a  most 
interesting  spe«jch  recently  on  the  uses 
of  the  systems  Approach  in  homebuild- 
Ing,  and  the  us^  of  concrete  in  it. 

Industrialize*!  housing  production  in 
the  United  States  is  lagging  behind  many 
other  nations.  Ilf  we  are  to  meet  our 
housing  goal,  sef  last  year,  we  mxist  build 
twice  as  many  Units  per  year  as  we  are 
building  this  year.  Mr.  Mundt  points  to 
one  approach  w^  might  take. 

His  speech  follows: 

Ststtms   BxTiLxiprc  and  the   PmrmK  of 

(^ONCBETE  ' 
EXPERIENCE  IN   EtntOPB 

In  Great  Brltal^  the  Btson  and  Wates  sys- 
tems building  fadtorles  are  operating  busily. 
turnin^_but  prefabricated  modular  concrete 
components  for  Ipubllc  bousing.  Of  total 
housing  starts  bei  ween  20-30  percent  will  be 
built  with  systems  In  Britain  this  year. 

Thirty  idlometers  outside  of  Parts,  Camus 
concrete  system  {ersonnel  recently  sold  250 
houses  on  three  T^eekends. 

In  Milan,  the  lutest  model  Balency  plant, 
neat  as  a  pin,  pi  educes  attractive  concrete 
wall  panels  for  both  the  private  and  public 
market.  The  walls  and  stairs  are  precast — 
the  floors  are  cast  In  place.  Systems  can  use 
either  precast  or  ready  mix. 

In  Vienna,  the  city  owns  two  Camus  plants 
and  competes  wl  ;h  private  precasters — but 
the  competition  Is  more  theoretical  than  real, 
for  the  city  plants  are  booked  up  several  years 
in  advance  with  olty  housing  projects. 

In  Russia.  20  yeirs  ago  after  the  war  thou- 
sands of  people  n  Leningrad  and  Moscow 
were  homeless.  T<day  hundreds  of  new  sys- 
tems— built  apart  nents  rise  where  the  post- 
war "Shanghai"  sum  area  of  Moscow  stood. 
In  Leningrad,  67  )ercent  of  current  residen- 
tial construction  s  industrialized,  according 
to  city  officials.  Most  of  the  new  apartments 
In  both  cities  are  of  concrete — and  the  new- 
est apartments  are  far  more  attractive  than 
the  first  generatidn  monotonous  rectangles. 
In  Moscow  each  flx)r  of  one  1969  experimen- 
tal apartment  unl  t  has  a  color  TV  room  and 
small  restaurant. 

In  Denmark,  tile  government  estimates  a 
15-20  percent  saving  In  construction  costs 
using  systems. 

We  must  concl  ide  that  prefabrication  is 
making  signlflcani  inroads  in  Europe  through 
industrialized  building  methods.  These  meth- 
ods 8u^  responsible ;  for  about  25  percent  of  all 
construction  currently  put  in  place,  with  a 
higher  percentage  for  housing  In  Russia,  and 
there  are  today  literally  hundreds  of  build- 
ing systems  available  throughout  Europe. 
Most  of  them  use  ]  )recast  concrete  panels  and 
are  designed  prin  arily  for  the  construction 
of  high-rise,  high- density  housing.  The  com- 
ponents can  be  produced  in  either  a  large 
central  manufacturing  facility  or  in  an  on- 
site  plant.  The  central  manufacturing  facility 
is  by  far  the  most  jopular. 

If  this  is  true  in  Europe,  will  systems  build- 
ing shortly  sweep  I  he  United  States? 


'  Statement  by 
President — MarkeAng 
Lone  Star   Cement 
Ing,    Concrete    Reinforcing 
Jackson.  Mississippi 


^hn  C.  Mundt.  Senior  Vice 
and     Public     Affairs 
Corfjoratlon.   Pall   Meet- 
Steel    Institute, 
October  23.  1969. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  attempting  to  predict  the  future  in  our 
own  markets,  It  is  very  important  to  under- 
stand the  conditions  in  Europe  that  assisted 
the  introduction  of  industrialized  building. 
There  are  five  factors  that  have  been  clearly 
Influential : 

1.  Pirst.  in  Europe,  there  was  an  acute 
housing  shortage  after  World  War  II  partic- 
ularly in  damaged  areas,  requiring  speedy 
erection  of  shelter.  The  need  to  house  large 
numbers  of  people  rapidly  created  large  con- 
centrated markets  congenial  to  industrial- 
ized, mass  production,  which  appeared  to  be 
the  only  way  of  meeting  the  problem. 

In  Russia,  massive  precast  concrete  fac- 
tories were  established  without  regard  to 
how  the  first  generation  apartments  would 
look  but  with  close  attention  to  perfecting 
methods  of  mass  production  of  components. 

Similarly.  In  other  parts  of  Europe  after 
Wcjrld  War  II.  public  sector  construction  of 
low  income  housing  created  a  dependable 
volume  of  work  and  encouraged  the  forma- 
tion of  systems  companies.  Continuity  of  pro- 
duction and  concentration  of  volume  in  and 
around  urban  areas  was  so  attractive,  in  fact, 
that  excess  capacity  developed.  Over  the 
years,  strong  systems  construction  organiza- 
tions were  established  to  supply  this  mar- 
ket, with  the  result  that  many  names  cf 
European  systems  builders  are  becoming 
well-known  in  this  country — Balency.  Camus, 
Bison.  Wates.  Jespersen.  Larsen  &  Neilsen, 
and  others. 

2.  Second,  official  government  sanction  has 
paved  the  way  for  the  widespread  use  of  pre- 
fabricated components  in  Europe. 

In  Great  Britain,  systems  building  has 
benefited  from  the  official  British  encourage- 
ment of  industrialization.  The  government 
rebates  the  Selective  Employment  Tax 
(SET) .  which  is  1  pound,  5  shillings  per  man 
per  week.  If  the  employee  works  In  a  fac- 
tory, such  as  a  Bison  or  Wates  precast  plant. 
In  addition,  in  1965  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
announced  that  special  consideration  would 
be  given  local  housing  authorities  using  sys- 
tems building. 

In  Russia,  It  Is  official  policy  to  use  con- 
crete, mostly  on  a  systems  basis.  In  Lenin- 
grad, structures  in  addition  to  residential 
construction  are  also  systems  b\illt.  The  So- 
vletsky  Hotel  and  a  new  4000  seat  auditorium 
were  buUt  with  concrete  modules. 

In  Denmark,  the  government  requires  con- 
crete components  for  all  projects  In  which  It 
guarantees  the  mortgage. 

3.  The  third  factor  assisting  systems 
building  In  Europe  was  the  need  to  save  on 
labor. 

In  Denmark  an  acute  skilled  labor  short- 
age developed  after  World  War  II.  Skilled 
labor  went  into  factory  work  (where  wages 
were  higher  than  in  construction)  as  Den- 
mark became  an  industrialized  country  (ex- 
perts of  industrialized  products  Jumped  from 
15  percent  before  World  War  n  to  65  percent 
of  total  exports  today).  Systems  building 
was  a  logical  answer  since  unskilled  labor 
could  quickly  be  taught  to  produce  and  erect 
concrete  components.  In  the  Jespersen  sys- 
tem it  Is  estimated  that  unskilled  manpower 
on  the  site  can  be  reduced  to  V3  and  skilled 
labor  to   ij,  of  traditional  construction. 

In  Leningrad,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Design 
estimates  that  conventional  construction  re- 
quires 2.5  man /days  per  square  meter  of 
construction  whereas  only  1.5  total  man/ 
days  per  square  meter  are  required  for  modu- 
lar construction.  Here  again  it  was  necessary 
that  unskilled  labor  do  the  work — the  900 
day  selge  in  Leningrad  killed  80  percent  of 
the  city's  construction  workmen. 

In  Denmark  and  Leningrad,  therefore,  sys- 
tems building  succeeded,  at  least  in  part, 
because  of  a  skilled  labor  shortage.  This  was 
also  true  in  Vienna  and  Parts. 

4.  There  has  been  little  labor  opposition 
to  systems  building  in  £^irope. 
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Throughout  Europe  a  unique  method  has 
developed  in  calculating  the  pay  of  construc- 
tion workers.  Basically,  workers  are  all  paid 
on  an  incentive  plan,  consisting  of  a  fixed 
rate  plus  bonus.  The  plan  militates  in  favor 
of  cost  savings  resulting  from  systems 
building. 

In  Russia,  Incentives  are  common  in  the 
housing  factories,  with  a  25  percent  premium 
over  monthly  base  pay  for  those  who  exceed 
quota.  In  addition,  the  winning  employees 
have  their  pictures  mounted  on  bulletin 
boards  at  the  plant  entrance,  near  the  bust 
of  Lenin  I 

In  the  Balency  plant  In  Milan.  20-30  per- 
cent of  company  workmen  study  at  night 
with  tuition  paid  by  the  company.  They  are 
aware  that  time  and  motion  studies  are 
carried  out  regularly  In  the  plant  and  as  a 
consequence  they  have  often  requested  new 
machines  to  assure  more  productivity. 

We  should  also  note  that  at  the  same 
time  these  events  were  occurring,  the  Euro- 
pean work  force.  In  general,  was  fully  em- 
ployed. This  too,  meant  that  little  opposi- 
tion— based  on  fear  for  Job  securtty — to  sys- 
tems developed. 

5.  Fifth.  In  most  countries  there  Is  a  single 
national  building  code.  Systems  builders, 
therefore,  encounter  few  code  problems. 

In  Great  Britain.  Model  By-Laws  (MBL) 
for  building  throughout  Britain  were  adopted 
in  1962-1963  and  superseded  local  bulldln? 
codes. 

In  other  countries,  the  fact  of  official  sanc- 
tion for  the  use  of  concrete  components  and 
a  single  national  building  code  have  elimi- 
nated this  possible  obstacle  as  an  issue. 

To  recapitulate,  the  marketer  of  systems 
building  has  had  everything  going  for  him  in 
Europe:  a  severe  housing  shortage,  official 
government  approval,  a  skilled  labor  short- 
age, little  or  no  opposition  from  unions,  no 
code  complications. 

How,  we  must  now  ask.  does  this  foreign 
experience  apply  to  the  United  States? 

Let  us  determine  whether  the  same  factors 
assisting  industrialized  building  in  Europe 
are  present  in  America.  It  Is  clear  that  they 
are  not. 

1.  First,  whereas  there  is  a  hoxislng  short- 
age (vacancy  rates  are  at  record  lows),  there 
is  no  sizable,  continuing  low  Income  housing 
program  comparable  to  Europe's.  We  have 
been  long  on  talk  and  short  on  action;  we 
have  Phases  I  and  II  of  Operation  Break- 
through, but  we  do  not  yet  have  Phase 
III — actual  creation  of  an  aggregated  mass 
market  upon  which  possible  Investors  in 
systems  building  can  rely. 

The  Kaiser  Commission  concluded  that  7.8 
million  households  In  the  United  States  are 
unable  to  afford  decent  housing,  yet  during 
the  entire  history  of  Federal  activity  in  this 
field  only  800.000  low  Income  units  have 
been  built.  Thus,  in  a  third  of  a  century, 
Federal  efforts  have  met  only  one-tenth  of 
the  nation's  subsidized  housing  needs. 

Comparing  European  and  American  low 
Income  housing,  we  lack  two  things;  aggre- 
gation of  market  and  continuity  of  program. 

2.  Second,  there  is  no  official  government 
sanction  in  the  United  States  establishing  a 
preference  for  systems  or  for  concrete.  Nor 
should  we  expect  such  a  policy  preference  in 
the  near  future.  Most  of  our  houses  are  still 
built  of  wood,  and  In  a  traditional  manner. 

3.  Third,  we  are  experiencing  a  developing 
shortage  of  skilled  labor  in  the  United  States 
that  could  ultimately  ease  the  way  for  in- 
dustrialized building.  However,  it  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  Battelle  study  on  "The 
State  of  the  Art  of  Prefabrication  in  the 
Construction  Industry,"  that  the  overall 
suppiy  of  labor  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  construction  Industry 
through  1975. 

4.  Fourth,  there  has  been  union  opposition 
to    technological    change    in   building    con- 
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Btructlon,  such  as  the  now  famous  Phila- 
delphia Door  case,  a  legal  hurdle  not  present 
fn  Europe.  The  Tower  amendment  seeks  to 
r^uce  constraints  on  technological  Innova- 

"  We  must  conclude,  however,  that  the  sub- 
lect  of  construction  manpower  Is  more  com- 
iucated  m  the  United  States  than  in  Europe^ 
where  the  future  of  industrialized  housing  Is 

'^"s*' Finally,  our  building  code  situation  Is 
much  more  troublesome  than  Europe's. 

Because  of  substantial  variation  In  code 
standards  for  specific  components  between 
marketing  areas,  the  potential  of  the  sec- 
SllzeJhome  in  the  USA  is  more  seriously 
hampered  than  in  Europe.  Many  Products 
a^d  materials  are  accepted  in  some  large 
cities  and  rejected  in  others.  Precast  and  pw- 
s  r^ed  concrete  components  have  been 
fiehtlng  a  long  uphill  battle  to  gain  unl- 
ve'^alfcceptance-only  recently  was  the  way 

cleared  for  the  use  of  prestressed  units  in 
New  York  City.  ,^ 

This  is  a  countrywide  problem.  I  am  told 
by  architects  in  Massachusetts  that  Cali- 
fornia systems  are  not  applicable  under  the 
Boston  code.  In  Florida,  67  countles^^ 
have  separate  county  codes-a  contractor 
who  qualifies  in  Dade  County  cannot  build 
in  Broward  County  without  requallfylng  with 
L  tougl^am.  mostly  directed  to  exceptions 
to  the  Uniform  Building  Code.  ^„„„-t- 

in  the  Cleveland  area,  over  50  separate 
building  codes  are  in  effect.  Take  one  small 
exampll  of  the  result.  The  State  of  Ohio  has 
alive  load  requirement  for  roots  ot  25 
oounds.  Cleveland  requires  30  POUf^s.  "^^ 
X^ron  io  pounds.  A  systems  builder  could 
not.  without  waste,  produce  ^h^  ^^«  f^^'fl 
r.rdized  component  on  a  repetitive  basis  in 

'^'^^^aMcpolnt  of  difference  here  between 
KuTo^  and  the  United  States  is  that  centra 
planning  and  control  is  characteristic  of 
Europe  with  its  national  building  codes^In 
our  country  land  development  has  been 
regulated  primarily  by  local  goyertunent^  As 
,  result,  builders,  lenders  and  «al  estate 
brokers  must  cope  with  a  new  set  of  rules 
pach  time  they  enter  a  new  market. 

TO  recapitulate  then,  the  marketer  of 
svstems  building  In  the  United  States  doe 
tiot  have  the  same  factors  helping  him  as  his 
;°unte;:;art  in  Europe;  there  is  neither  ag- 
irreeatlon  of  low  income  markets  nof  con- 
flnuS  of  demand;  manpower  considerations 
cor^plicate  the  picture;  there  are  serious  code 

^Tt"  w^id  be  unrealistic  to  contend  there- 
fore that  because  systems  building  has  suc- 
ceeded in  Europe  it  will  ipso  facto  succeed 
iTthe  united  States.  If  it  does  succeed  In 
he  ?ni?ed1^tes,  it  will  have  to  be  our  own 
svstem.   adapted  to   our  own   "qu  ^e«en^s^ 
taking  into  account  our  own  Pjob  ems^  W« 
have  not  yet  done  this.  The  best  evidence  o 
this  is   that  the  largest  current   residential 
project  in  the  United  States    the  8300  mil- 
lion Co-op  City  project,  is  being  erected  with 
reinforced    poured-  n-place  concrete  though 
here   w^   certainly   sufficient   volume   and 
continuity  to  support   use  of  Industrialized 
components. 

FTrrrBE  of  systems  in  the  usa 
Does  all  this  mean.  In  considering  the  fu- 
ture  of   concrete,   that    to   be    realistic   we 
should    discard    any    notion    of    a    systems 
building  future?  _ 

Before  going  further  into  this  'n  detan 
three  quick  comments  are  ^n  ord^r.  (1)  lest 
vou  consider  me  gloomy  about  American 
"housing  progressiveness.  let  me  state  that 
our  66  million  housing  units  are  still  a  mar- 
vel of  production,  leading  the  world  In  com- 
fort; and  amenitle^we  provide  1.48  rooms 
per  inhabitant  (highest  space  per  capita  in 
toe  world);  (2)  none  of  the  obstacles  to  In- 
dustrialization we  have  mentioned  (labOT. 
codes,  tradition,  inadequate  concentrated 
volume)    are  technical  in  nature;   and   (i) 


industrialization    would    Increase    concrete 
consumption.  There  is  twice  as  much  con- 
crete   in    a   European    industrialized    apart- 
ment of  1.000  sq.  ft.  using  concrete  panels  as 
interior  and  exterior  walls.  If  20  cubic  yards 
of  concrete  are  used  per  living  unit  in  con- 
ventional construction.  40  yards  are  used  in 
European  industrialized  public  housing.  Ap- 
plying  the   same   Increment   to   the   600.000 
low  income  housing  units  needed  each  year 
in  the  United  States   would   mean   another 
12  000  000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  annually 
in'  this  one  market  alone.  So  we  have  a  vol- 
ume stake  in  systems  building. 
Now  what  of  the  future? 
You  are  all  probably  aware  that  the  Bat- 
telle  and   Kaiser   reports   were   both    essen- 
tially cautious  about  the  future  of  prefab- 
rication   The  Kaiser  report  concluded   that 
many  technological  breakthrougtis  failed  to 
succeed,  not  because  of  artificial  constraints 
on  their  use.  but  rather  because  they  simply 
turned  out  to  be  more  expensive  than  exist- 
ing techniques.  The  Battelle  study  concluded 
that    initial    building    cost    reduction,    de- 
rived from  prefabrication,  has  not  generally 
met    expectations.    If    apartments    can    be 
built  for  $13  per  square  foot  by  conventional 
construction,  industrialized  components  will 
not    be    used    unless   they   are   cheaper   and 
equally  attractive,  marketing-wise.  The  Kai- 
ser report  found  that  manufacturers  of  pre- 
fabricated houses  have  been  successful  "pri- 
marily where  they  have  not  had  to  compete 
with  modern  line  assembly  operations  on  the 
sites  themselves." 

The  latter  point  Is  important— for  we  have 
more  systems  building  in  America  than  we 
think.  Technology   in  construction  has  not 
exactly  been  stagnant.  Industries  ancillary 
to  construction  have  spent  sizable  sums  on 
R&D.  As  a  result,  electrical  services  installed 
in  a  home  are  much  more  sophisticated  to- 
day,   as    are    heating,    alr-condltloning    and 
appliances.   In  our  Industry,  the  advent  of 
ready    mix    trucks,   tower    cranes    and    con- 
crete pumps  has  revolutionized  the  placing 
of  concrete.   All  sorts  of  pneumatic  equip- 
ment  permit    greater   productivity   by    con- 
struction crews.  Contractors  use  PERT  and 
CPM  scheduling.  Architects  specify  more  and 
more   prefabricated    assemblies,   knowing   of 
the  shortage  of  skilled  labor.  These  changes 
have  come  in  small  Increments,  without  the 
fanfare   of    dramatic    discoveries— yet   it    is 
against  this  ever  more  effective  construct  on 
process   that   full-fledged   systems  building 
must  compete.  »,„„j 

After  all  of  the  obstacles  to  systems  build- 
ing are  listed  in  detail.  It  Is  stlU  not  pos- 
sible to  discard   industrialized  building  on 
the  basis  of  Its  present  record  In  the  United 
States  for  the  simple  reason  that  It  has  never 
been  tried  on  a  really  large  scale    A    Allan 
Bates.  Director,  Office  of  Standards  Policy,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  flatly  asserte,  after 
studying    Soviet    methods,    that,    If    an    ag- 
gregated market  develops   (on  the  order  of 
loco    family    unlta    per    year    per   factory) 
American   industry   could  produce  l°w  cost 
housing  of  the  required  quality  ^ °' »6  to  $f 
per  square  foot   ("Low-Cost  Housing,     Cirll 
Engineering.  September  1969,  pp.  44^8)    Mr- 
Bates  calculated  this  saving  on  the  structure 
alone.  Nor  is  Mr.  Bates  alone  in  these  as- 
sertions. Throughout  much  of  Europe    con- 
structlon  savings  of  10-20  percent  are  not 
uncommon  for  industrialized  building,  plus 
all  of  the  ancillary  savings  that  flow  from 
speedier  construction.  _     *  t* 

The  ancillary  savings  are  very  lmport;ant  It 
should  be  made  clear  that  '^stems  bulld- 
ine"  includes  far  more  than  the  structure  It- 
self In  Its  broadest  sense.  It  embraces  every 
step  from  start  (land  acquisition,  land  de- 
velopment, and  basic  design)  to  the  finished 
structure  (its  management,  maintenance 
In^  rehabilitation).  Systems  building  Is  es- 
sentially rationalized  building  and  Is  as 
r^uch  a  function  of  software  as  hardware. 
The  rising  cost  of  construction  wUl  great- 
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ly  assist  the  advent  of  systems.  In  1967.  ac- 
cording to  Department  of  Commerce  AgurM. 
the  average  annual  earnings  for  craftsmen 
and  operatives  in  the  construction  industry 
were  $7,161  compared  with  $6,374  for  crafts- 
men and  operatives  in  manufacturing.  The 
old  pattern  of  high  hourly  rates  and  low  an- 
nual  incomes  in  the  construction  Industry 
has  been  broken.  We  now  have  a  pattern  oi 
high  hourly  rates  and  high  annual  incomes^ 
If  the  Kaiser  Commission  "as  correct  that 
in  constnactlon  and  homebulldlng  together 
18  men  are  required  to  fill  every   average 
yeariy  Job,  a  higher  ratio  than  in  any  other 
mdustry.  coste  are  further  »n"»t*«»^and  we 
have  a  most  expensive  situation.  If  th»8  sort 
of  trend  continues  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry iaC^r  will  simply  price  Itaelf  out  and 
Industrialization  in. 

The  possibility  of  substantial  savings  on 
a  mass^ket  basis  and  the  opportunity  of 
applying  systems  know-how  to  building  Is 
enticing  new  companies  Into  the  oonsUuctton 
mdust.^    These  iVrge  firms  will  be  able  to 
bring  immense  pressure  on  code  or  labor  re- 
strlctions-whenever  these  restrictions  com- 
pllcata   the    introduction    of   aerospace    and 
^iher  assembly-line  techniques^  Given  a  big 
enough  market  and  given  continuity ,  there  is 
no  question  that  American  'ngenulty  vrtll  rl^ 
to  «»e  occasion  and  effect  real  cost  reduction 
^thout  sacrificing  aesthetic  value^  S^^ 
building   at  less  cost  per  square  foot,  cannot 
be  stopped-K>wners  will  demand  structures 
a^  the  lowest  prices-wlthln  quality  regula- 
tion^and  will  insist  that  savings  be  passed 

on  to  them.  .,j<„„  <<, 

Accepting  the  fact  that  systems  building  Is 
inevitable,  when  and  how  rapidly  will  this 
come  about?  ,  ^„,_ 

Gentlemen,  I  have  a  deflnit*  Pe^^^nal  opin- 
ion about  that.  I  believe  systems  building  Is 
already  with  us  to  a  substantial  extent   that 
we  ^11  see  more  and  more  of  what  is  bettar 
described   as  rationalized  construction^  «id 
that  further  change  will  come  with  real  ac- 
celeration  But  the  point  I  want  to  make  to- 
day Ts  really  another  point.  Our  whole  social 
and  economic  structure  calls  for  highly  in - 
divldualistlc.   democratic-if-you-please    pro- 
cedures. AS  these  procedures  have  been  ap- 
plied m  the  construction  industry,  we  have 
Accumulated  a  mass  of  bobbling  restraints 
on  innovation.  My  plea  to  you  today  \s  this, 
^we  preserve  our  free  institutions  and  com- 
mercial structures,  let  us  make  certain  that 
toey  are  flexible  enough  and  open  enough  to 
embrace  change.  If  sy^t^^nsbuildlng   on^he 
merits,  is  a  superior  approach  to  the  con 
structlon  process,  artiflcial  constraints  In  the 
way   should   be  removed.   We   have   already 
noted  that  the  obstacles  to  systems  building 
are  non-technical  In  nature.  They  are  oon- 
^rned  with  such  matters  as  the  fragmen^ 
structure  of  the  industry,  tradition,  and  labor 
and  code  compUcatlons. 

There  Is  one  other  related  obstacle.  The 
floundering  of  our  low  income  housing  pro- 
CTam  the  ups  and  downs  In  the  highway  and 
^'ub^cworjSr  program,  and  the  AuctuaUons 
in  construction  employment,  result  from  an 
unclear  definition  of  national  P^orltl^As 
things  stand  now.  housing  is  considered  post- 
Donable  our  program  for  eliminating  urban 
Kt  is  mconstlnt.  and  the  effort  to  solve 
traffic  jams  In  our  cities  is  one  of  starts  and 
stops,  in  more  ways  than  one! 

The  reason  for  Inconstancy  of  poUcy  has 
been  the  failure  to  reach  national  conclusons 
about  this  matter  of  national  Prtorltles^  It  U 
high  time  that  we  as  a  nation  came  to  real 
^Ss  With  thls-fortunately  thf*  f%«*5^ 
fhat  a  comprehensive  national  debate  to  de- 
termine national  priorities  has  begun^As 
citteens  and  as  representatives  of  our  com- 
MrnlT'we  have  a  clear  obligation  to  par- 
^S^taTn  this  debate  and  make  our  voices 

''l^'^order  to  guarantee  needed  flexlbmty  m 
the  construction  industry  so  that  it  will  l» 
sufficiently  open  to  Innovation  and  change. 
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there  are  ft  nuoiber  ot  thlngi  tb»t  you  and 
I  oan  do.  To  deinonstrAte  the  practical  appU- 
cattoD  of  tbeae  •oggeartloiDa.  let  ue  relate 
them  to  houclngl  though  they  apply  to  other 
•egmente  of  oooMtruotloo  aa  well: 

1.  Aj  regarda  (odee,  our  architectural -en- 
gineering-contracting frstemltlea  and  local 
offlclaU  ahould  pay  Inunediate,  oonowted  at- 
tention to  the  elimination  of  building  code 
anachronisms  and  Inconsistencies.  This  is 
tiresome  and  unfemunerated  work,  but  it  la 
best  carried  out  in  each  community  and 
state.  Otherwise^  there  wUl  be  increasing 
pressure  for  federal  takeover  o*  the  field. 
Local  offlclals  and  businessmen  should  not 
abdicate  their  responsibility  so  that  Federal 
pre-emption  be<ximee  necessary.  It  is  ob- 
vious to  all  that,  the  existing  crazy-quilt  of 
state  and  local  biullding  codes  and  mechan- 
ical codes  burden  and  restrain  Interstate 
commerce  in  construction,  frustrate  bousing 
programs  for  low  and  moderate  Income  fam- 
ilies, and  discourage  innovative  building 
systems.  As  a  minimum,  we  should  seriously 
consider  a  uniform  building  code  for  each 
state. 

a.  We  must  convince  labor  that.  If  the  vol- 
ume of  housing!  is  sufflclent  and  there  is 
continuity,  their'  problems  will  be  less  se- 
vere. 

The  answer  to  labor  opposition  to  systems 
And  UuQovatlon  H  the  development  of  a  sat- 
t0factoiix  national  homebullding  program  of 
sufflclent  size  and  continuity,  for  with  such 
a  program  woul<t  come  a  dependable,  year- 
ly rate  of  earnings  for  construction  labor. 
For  example,  U  the  United  States  Jumped 
from  an  annual  rftte  of  1.5  million  new  bous- 
ing starts  to  2.6  million,  it  would  be  clear 
that  proposed  technological  advances  would 
not  be  designed  t«  supplant  workmen  but  to 
supplement  their  Job  opportunltiee,  through 
greater  volume  ai)d  continuity  of  compensa- 
tion. 

3.  We  must  undertake  a  revision  of  our 
financial,  tax  and  I  mortgage  regulations.  This 
is  a  vast  and  (Complicated  area — a  chal- 
lenge to  our  tax  experts,  the  American 
bar,  the  financial  world,  the  tax  committees 
of  the  Ckjngrees  and  the  Treasury.  Notice 
again  that  technology  is  not  the  problem. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  complete  state- 
ment here  of  all  that  is  Involved,  but  per- 
mit me  to  make  tlteee  assertions: 

(a)  Our  curreiit  real  estate  tax  policies 
penalize  rather  tftian  encourage  an  owner 
to  improve  his  property.  Pear  of  Increased 
tax  assessment  deters  rehablUtaUon.  Tax 
structures  should  be  devised  that  penalize 
the  unproductive  use  of  land  and  offer  in- 
centives to  new  Housing  and  rehabilitation. 

(b)  Longer  temk  mortgages  would  reduce 
the  ever  greater  burden  of  Intereet  and  am- 
ortization payments  that  now  deter  so  many 
families  from  building  their  own  homes. 
Imagine  what  50  year  rather  than  26  year 
mortgages  would  do  to  the  abUlty  to  under- 
take mortgage  payments  for  yotmg  families 
and  others  who  shy  away  from  ownership. 

(c)  The  total  aibount  of  taxation  on  real 
property  is  too  hlg|i.  Property  taxes  may  rep- 
resent 25-30  percent  of  monthly  shelter  costs 
In  moderately-prlqed  single-family  housing, 
and  some  15  perc^t  in  elevator  apartment 
units.  The  increasliig  presence  of  abandoned 
or  vacant  housing  in  alum  areas  Is  evidence 
that  something  is  wrong.  If  Federal  Income 
sharing  with  the  states  becomes  a  fact,  we 
should  consider  making  Federal  grants  con- 
ditioned on  partial  abatement  of  the  property 
tax. 

(d)  One  more  little  item  to  start  you 
thinking:  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  under 
subsidized  housing,  a  person  spends  only  3-4 
percent  of  his  monthly  income  for  rent.  In 
London  the  renter  in  public  housing  pays 
about  ".^  of  his  eardtnga,  plus  gas  and  electric. 
In  the  United  State*  we  talk  about  2(^-25  per- 
cent— this  is  far  too  much  for  a  low  income 
family. 

4.   We   must   asaiire  HUD  sufflclent  R&D 
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funds.  In  proportion  to  the  Importance  of 
housing  to  the  economy,  and  see  to  it  that 
these  funds  are  expended  by  private  com- 
panies, indivldiials  or  universities  as  the  most 
efficient  way  of  conducting  research.  In  1966, 
HUD'S  R&D  expenditures  were  only  1  percent 
of  those  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Such  a  disproportionate  allocation  of  funds 
U  indefensible  in  view  of  the  nation's  hous- 
ing needs.  We  must  also  make  clear  that 
private  R&D  expenditures  in  the  construc- 
tion indiistry  are  not  practicable  under  con- 
ditions of  inconstant,  widely  fluctuating  de- 
mand. There  are  any.  number  of  promising 
areas  for  R&D  work  related  to  construction: 
the  elimination  of  seasonal  construction  pat- 
terns, the  development  of  new  low  cost  means 
for  transporting  complete  bousing  units  or 
components,  increasing  densities  without 
losing  amenities,  the  trade  off  relationship 
between  initial  costs  and  subsequent  oper- 
ating and  maintenance  costs,  the  costing  of 
design  alternatives,  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
alternative  assembly  techniques.  Americans 
spent  over  $26  blUian  a  year  on  residential 
construction  and  upwards  of  $100  billion  to 
buy,  rent,  operate  and  maintain  their  places 
of  residence.  An  R&D  effort  commensurate 
with  this  volimie  should  be  able  to  save  mil- 
lions in  national  resources  each  year. 

6.  We  must  see  to  it  that  any  efforts  to 
"fine-tune"  the  economy  with  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  fall  equally  on  all  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  and  not  dispropor- 
tionately on  housing,  highways  and  con- 
struction, as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  industry  ad- 
vocacy at  the  right  policy-making  levels.  If 
the  nation  is  to  solve  its  social  and  economic 
problems.  It  can  no  longer  turn  Its  construc- 
tion programs  on  and  off  every  few  months. 

6.  We  should  affirm  that  private  enter- 
prise should  be  the  principal  vehicle  for 
meeting  bouMng  needs.  We  have  seen  a  slow 
evolution  of  thinking  in  America  toward  this 
position.  Public  housing  was  born  with  the 
passage  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937.  The  theory  of  this  early  legislation  was 
that  the  development,  ownership,  and  man- 
agement of  bousing  projects  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  local  government  bodies.  Down 
through  the  years  the  responsibility  has 
evolved  with  loans  to  nonprofit  sponsors  of 
rental  projects  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped (1959) ,  loans  to  limited  dividend  en- 
titles and  cooperatives  (1961)  and  finally  to 
private  developers.  The  basic  policy  trends 
since  1937  have  been  in  the  direction  of  in- 
creased reliance  on  private  development,  pri- 
vate financing,  private  ownership,  and  pri- 
vate management  of  subsidized  housing.  We 
should  continue  to  encourage  this  concept 
and  secure  the  passage  of  legislation  to  make 
it  feasible. 

7.  Finally,  we  should  not  be  hesitant  to 
push  concrete  forward  as  the  most  logical 
building  material  of  the  70's.  The  most  stra- 
tegic use  of  our  national  resources  gives  con- 
crete a  decided  edge. 

America  Imports  40  percent  of  the  iron  ore 
it  processes,  with  a  consequent  drain  on  our 
balance  of  payments.  We  also  Import  large 
amounts  of  petroleimi.  Use  of  steel  shapes  In 
construction  and  asphalt  In  roads  therefore 
suffers  a  fundamental  disability  on  this  score. 
The  use  of  timber  for  housing  may  become 
increasingly  a  luxury.  There  is  rising  public 
pressxire  for  preservation  of  large  timber 
tracts.  Moreover,  consumption  of  timber  will 
exceed  production  within  a  few  years  and 
timber — as  well  as  iron  ore  and  petroleum — 
will  of  necessity  have  to  be  considered  for 
more  strategic  usee. 

Concrete,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  manu- 
factured from  relatively  unlimited  national 
reeouroee — sand,  aggregates  and  calcareous 
materials  from  which  p>ortland  cement  Is 
made. 

We  can  make  a  sitrong  case  that  In  our 
housing  and  highway  programs  during  the 
next  few  decades  our  most  unlimited  build- 
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Ing  resource  should  be  used  first — concrete 
The  Rusrtans  appear  to  have  made  precisely 
this  determination,  as  have  other  European 
oountriee. 

I  think  the  oonclusion  we  must  reach  in 
these  seven  matters  is  that  taxes,  subsidies, 
financing,  enforcement  of  building  codes 
inoocne  maintenance  and  manpower  training 
are  all  related.  A  decent  bouse  in  itself  is  not 
enough.  All  of  these  subjects  must  comprise 
a  conalstent  package  and  should  be  carefully 
re-evaluated  so  that  they  produce  positive 
results.  They  must  all  be  considered 
simultaneously. 

CONCLtrsION 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  oixr  industry 
should  plunge  actively  at  every  level  into 
the  developing  debate  over  national  priori- 
ties. We  must  make  certain  that  our  eco- 
nomic system  Is  capable  of  solving  our  prob- 
lems— that  our  system  Is  relevant  to  its  age. 
I  am  confident  our  system  Is  sufficiently 
resilient,  productive  and  strong  to  meet  the 
challenge.  Let  me  remind  you  that  our  prin- 
cipal competitor,  the  Soviet  Union,  is  suc- 
ceesfully  housing  its  citizens,  and  today 
may  actually  be  presenting  more  convincing 
housing  solutions  to  the  developing  world 
than  we  are.  Putting  men  on  the  moon  could 
turn  out  to  be  a  pyrrhic  victory  if  we  cannot 
put  adequate  roofs  over  the  heads  of  our 
citizens. 

A  final  comment  about  the  decade  ahead. 
It  Is  my  Impreesion  that  we  are  living  in  an 
almoet  revolutionary  moment  in  which  the 
oonsclence  of  the  country  Is  Increasingly 
aroused.  We  were  proud  to  put  the  first  man 
on  the  moon,  proud  of  our  progress  In  tech- 
nology: but  we  are  disturbed  about  lack  of 
progress  In  solving  our  human  problems,  in 
Improving  our  environment,  or  in  even  pro- 
viding adequate  housing.  At  times  a  democ- 
racy is  most  cumbersome!  If  we  were  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  could  concoct  a  Soviet 
plan  and  simply  decree — 

That  government  apartments  will  be  built 
for  all,  of  modular  concrete  components. 

That  large  central  heating  plants  will  be 
xised  for  surrounding  blocks  of  apartments 
as  this  Is  the  most  efficient  manner  of  heat 
generation. 

That  highways  will  not  go  through  cities 
but  around  them  In  order  to  reduce  noise 
and  pollution  (Moscow  has  a  127  mile  cir- 
cumferential highway) ,  and 

Tliat  there  shall  be  greenery  and  sanitary 
protection  zones  between  Industrial  and  resi- 
dential areas. 

Soimds  easy.  And  It  saves  time.  But  we  do 
not  operate  In  this  manner  in  a  democratic 
society  for  we  value  our  Individual  freedom 
too  highly. 

We  must  therefore  remind  ourselves  that 
the  freedoms  of  democracy  carry  an  extra 
burden  for  citizens:  the  burden  of  spending 
time  to  make  our  system  work.  The  free- 
dom and  bxirden  of  democracy  for  the  citi- 
zen are  worth  preserving  but  the  test  of  our 
system  is  that  it  be  sufficiently  flexible  and 
practicable  to  solve  problems — to  solve  them 
more  quickly,  and  completely,  and  to  solve 
them  better — than  woxUd  be  the  case  under 
rival  systems  of  government. 

As  de  Tocqueville  long  ago  stated:  "The 
success  of  a  democracy  may  be  measured  by 
the  quality  of  functions  performed  by  private 
citizens." 

I  hope  these  last  remarks  will  not  sound 
too  general — they  need  not  be,  for  no  indus- 
try or  product  are  more  relevant  to  solving 
such  problems  as  the  housing  or  traffic  prob- 
lems than  the  concrete  Industry.  We  must 
accept  the  responsibility  as  citizens  and  as 
representatives  of  our  companies,  to  partici- 
pate In  the  making  of  the  necessary  public 
and  private  decisions.  This  is  a  time-con- 
suming challenge.  But  if  we  accept  the  chal- 
lenge and  succeed,  our  lives  will  be  more 
productive  and  rewarding  than  would  be  the 
case  under  a  more  dictatorial  governmental 
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system,  where  citizen  opinion  and  Integrity 
are  unimportant. 


WHAT'S  RIGHT  WITH  AMERICA 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  3,  1969 
Mr.    MONTGOMERY.    Mr.    Speaker, 
these  days  when  we  are  hit  from  all  sides 
with  a  great  deal  of  verbage  on  every- 
thing that  is  supposedly  wrong  with  our 
Nation,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  people 
who  still  believe  we  have  a  great  and 
wonderful  country  and  are  willing  to 
put  their  feelings  into  words  for  others 
to  read.  I  commend  the  following  edi- 
torial on  "What's  Right  With  America" 
to  my  colleagues.  It  appeared  m  the 
Winston  County  Journal  in  Louisville, 
Miss.,  which  is  edited  by  Joe  T.  Cook: 
What's  Rioht  Wrrn  America 
(By  Joe  T.  Cook) 
Some  of  us  are  getting  a  little  tired  of  aU 
the  emphasU  on  what's  wrong  with  America^ 
Certainly,    this    country    Is    not    without 
fault:  and  It  U  right  and  proper  tlmt  a  great 
and  free  people  should  know  Its  faults  and 
seek  to  mend  them. 

But,  If  the  left-wing  broadcasters  and  the 
liberal  press  had  their  way,  Americans 
would  conclude  that  all  public  officials  are 
corrupt;  that  war  Is  being  prolonged  by 
ereedy,  profiteering  industrialiBts;  that  riot- 
ing and  anarchy  are  in  control;  that  we  are 
waging  an  aggressive  war  against  a  poor,  de- 
lensellss  i^ple;  that  dope  addiction  and 
alcoholism  are  universal;  that  racial  discrim- 
ination and  povert;y  have  made  of  us  a 
third-rate  nation,  utteriy  incapable  of  world 
leadership;  In  short,  that  the  skids  are 
under  America  the  Beautiful,  the  home  of 
the  brave  and  the  free— and  that  it  won  t  be 
long  now.  ,  ^      ,      . .  _ 

Well  we  have  news  for  the  liberals,  the 
soclallits.  the  communists,  the  draft-card 
burners,  the  drop-outs,  the  hippies,  and  the 
traitorous  "peace"  propagandists. 

Instead  of  everything's  being  wrong  with 
America  there  are  countless  thousands  of 
things  that  are  right  with  America.  Here  are 
(ust  a  few  of  them: 

ThU  country  still  offers  the  greatest  op- 
portunity to  be  found  in  the  world  for  those 
who  want  to  work,  discipline  themselves,  and 
sacrifice  in  order  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a 
free  enterprise  system. 

America  offers  the  greatest  freedom  in  the 
world.  No  other  major  country  provides  wMn- 
plete  freedom  of  speech,  of  press,  of  assembly, 
and  of  religion. 

This  country  has  tmquestlonably  the  high- 
est standard  of  Uving  in  the  world.  We  have 
twice  the  standard  enjoyed  In  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  four  to  five  times  the  standard 
found  m  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  NO  other  country  remotely  compares 
with  the  United  States  in  this  respect. 

While  we  have  a  vocal  minority  who  ir- 
responsibly demonstrate  on  every  suPPO«e^ 
wr^g  in  this  country,  we  stlU  have  the  great 
silent  majority,  who  stUl  ^o'^^'^*?*^^^ 
children,  pay  taxes,  worship  God  and  patri- 
otically  support  their  country. 

We  can  be  thankful  for  the  courage,  dig- 
nity, and  dedicated  leadership  ?^  PF«'1<^^ 
Nixon  and  hU  family,  ^e  ^  be  tha^"^ 
that  he  cannot  be  stampeded  by  any  street 
demonstration  that  happens  along. 

The  Nixon  Supreme  Couri;  appointments 
are  most  encouraging  and  a  part  ot  whats 
right  with  our  country. 

We  should  bow  our  heads  In  thanksgiving 
for  the  country's  faithful  spiritual  and  moral 
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leadership— men  like  EvangelUt  BUly  Ora- 
nam  and  countless  other  pastors  and  reli- 
gious leaders  of  lesser  prominence  but  equal 
dedication— who  have  the  courage  to  point 
the  way  of  righteousness. 

We  can  be  genuinely  grateful  for  com- 
mentators and  newsmen— men  like  Paul 
Harvey— who  are  unafraid  to  caU  it  like  It  Is. 
We  can  point  vrtth  genuine  pride  and  hope 
to  the  countless  young  people  of  our  naUon 
whose  Ideals  are  high,  whose  mcwals  are 
sound,  whose  faith  is  strong,  and  who  love 
their  country.  ^     ..     _ 

While  we  have,  and  wUl  continue  to  have 
in  the  future,  some  bleeding-heart,  liberal, 
demagogic  Senators  and  Congressmen,  we 
still  have  a  hard  core  of  realistic,  patriotic, 
courageous  statesmen  that  try  to  keep  the 
ship  of  state  on  an  even  keel  even  though 
the  waters  around  them  are  turbulent  and 

threatening.  ^ 

We  can  be  thankful  that  our  government 
is  consclenUously  trying  to  strangle  the  in- 
fiow  of  dope  from  Mexico  and  other  oountriee. 
It's  right  and  good  for  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  to  conduct  at  nation- 
wide campaign  against  pornography,  vile 
movies,  and  smut  literature,  a  great  part  oi 
which  is  known  to  be  Inspired  by  commu- 
nist organizations  determined  to  undermine 
the  moral  fibre  of  our  nation.  (As  a  matter  ol 
fact  world  commtinlsm  has  boasted  that  it 
wiu'so  undermine  the  morals  of  this  country 
that  our  youth  will  not  have  the  desire  or  be 
strong  enough  physically  to  defend  our 
country.)  ,  ,     ..^^ 

It's  right  with  America  when  people,  like 
those  recently  In  Memphis,  will  dare  to  be- 
come involved  to  protect  the  lives  ot  in- 
nocent people  from  deranged  criminals  and 
murderers.  ,^t-y, 

Yes,    there    Is   a    lot   that    Is   right   with 

America.  ,  ,  .„  imp 

As  we  approach  our  Bl-Centennlal  in  1976, 
let's  set  as  our  goal  an  emphasis  on  patriot- 
ism and  loyalty  to  country,  '•«le«"f'"S?K,^ 
God  and  the  great  principles  of  the  Bible, 
reaffirmation  of  our  faith  In  the  free  enter- 
orlse  system  that  has  made  our  country  the 
ereatest  in  the  world,  to  helping  the  mlnor- 
fty  groups  of  our  country  to  help  themselves 
wlt£  dignity  and  self-respect,  to  «P"^^°^ 
of  the  subversive  forces  that  would  infiltrate 
and  weaken  our  nation,  and  to  re-assmning 
for  America  the  role  of  the  great  symbol  oi 
freedom  and  opportunity  and  leadership  and 
helpfulneas  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
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a  right  to  have  his  complaints  heard  and 
fairly  considered.  AU  of  these  rights,  aa 
the  President  understands,  are  less  easily 
achieved  today  than  they  were  for  past 
generations,  for  both  our  marketplace 
and  our  products  are  far  more  complex 
than  they  were,  far  less  easUy  understood 
by  the  average  purchaser.  When  some- 
one takes  advantage  of  him,  there  is  often 
little  that  he  can  do  about  it. 

The  President's  message  tells  us  what 
Government  and  the  people,  working  to- 
gether, can  do  about  it  He  presents  us 
with  a  program  which  is  fair  to  both  the 
consumers  and  the  suppliers  of  goods  Mid 
services;  one  which  will  move  against  de- 
ceptive or  unfair  businessmen  without 
harassing  or  restricting  the  honest  legit- 
imate majority.  This  is  an  Important 
fact  I  believe,  for.  in  the  end.  the  best 
interests  of  buyers  and  sellers  must  in- 
evitably coincide.  I  hwe  the  President  s 
proposals  will  receive  prompt  and  favor- 
able attention  from  this  body. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30.  1969 


Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er "Caveat  emptor"— "Let  the  buyer 
beware"— is  a  slogan  coined  by  the  an- 
cient Romans.  A  few  unscrupulous  mer- 
chants and  producers  still  follow  that 
motto.  Fortunately  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  consumer  a^airs  of- 
fers a  new  approach.  "Let  there  be  Justice 
for  the  buyer." 

The  President  presents  in  that  mes- 
sage what  he  calls  "a  buyer's  bill  of 
rights  "  and  I  believe  that  his  comments 
in  this  regard  are  weU  worth  noting. 

He  speaks  first  of  the  consumer's  right 
to  choose— but.  the  President  notes,  the 
consumer  also  has  a  right  toaxjcurate  to- 
f ormation  about  the  producte  from  which 
he  is  making  his  selection.  He  has  a  right 
to  be  sure  that  his  health  and  safety  has 
been  fully  taken  into  account.  And  he  nas 


WEIZMANN IN8TITDTE  CELEBRATES 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY— A  TRADI- 
TION OF  EXCELLENCE  IN  RE- 
SEARCH 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  3,  1969 

Mr  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday,  the 
famed  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science, 
in  Rehovoth,  Israel,  began  a  weeklong 
celebration  of  its  25th  anniversary. 

Prom  humble  beginnings,  this  re- 
search complex  has  grown  into  a  world 
renowned  center  for  advanced  study  in 
the  fields  of  molecular  biology,  theoreti- 
cal geophysics,  nuclear  physics,  and  the 
study  of  arid  zones. 

The  1,600  employees,  including  250 
full-time  scientists,  have  earned  an  in- 
ternational reputation. 

I  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  my 
fellow  Cincinnatisui  and  personal  friend, 
Dr  Albert  Sabin  has  been  named  the 
new  president  of  the  institute.  We  wish 
him  well  in  his  new  responsibilities  and 
are  confident  that  he  will  carry  the  insti- 
tute on  to  even  greater  achievements. 

On  October  20.  President  Nixon  con- 
veyed his  congratulations  to  the  institute 
on  its  25th  anniversary.  I  am  happy  to 
include  the  President's  remarks,  and  join 
him  in  extending  hearty  best  wishes 
frwn  the  American  people: 

MKSSAGE  OF  PMSroENT  RICHARD  M.  NlXON  TO 
INTERNATIONAL  TRIBUTE  DINNER,  OCTOBER 
21  1969  HONORING  THE  WEIZMANN  INSTI- 
TUTE  OF  SCIK*CE  AND  ITS  PREsmENT,  METER 

W  Weisgal 

OCTOBER  20,   1969. 

Mr   Dewey  D.  Stone,  . 

Chairman,  American  Committee  tor  the  Weiz- 
mann Institute  of  Science.  New  YorK. 

N.Y. 

As  the  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science 
reaches  the  quarter  century  mark  In  its  In- 
spiring  history  of  service  to  humanity.  I  am 
l^ppy  to  extend  the  warm  congratulations  of 
the  American  people  to  Its  members. 

Prom  a  meager  beginning  Just  twenty-five 
vears  ago,  the  Institute  has  become  a  widely 
r^^  center  of  excellence  In  the  fields 
of  research  and  graduate  training  In  the  nat- 
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ural  sclencee.  Itl  has  indeed  been  a  worthy 
memorial  to  Dr.  Chalm  Welzmann,  sclentlat. 
statesman  and  p^'oud  patriot  of  the  State  of 
Israel. 

Reflecting  his  tnagnanlmous  human  spirit, 
through  Its  re$iarkable  contributions  to 
mans  capacity  to  Improve  his  well  being, 
It  has  Inspired.  M  he  did,  hope  in  a  better 
future  and  couraf e  to  persevere  through  pres- 
ent adversity.  Lifting  men's  hearts  and  minds 
to  an  unrelenting  pxirsult  of  knowledge  and 
of  wisdom,  you  have  speeded  the  pace  of 
progress  and  con^ructlve  achievement. 

Its  members  ^ave  surely  earned  the  ad- 
miration and  graltltude  of  all  peoples. 

Richard  M.  Ndcon. 


AMERICAN 
MARKS 


ONCOLOGIC  HOSPITAL 
69TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSi:  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday}  November  3,  1969 

Mr.  BYRNB  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  one  ofjPhiladelphla's  significant 
institutions,  tie  American  Oncologic 
Hospital,  will  Observe  its  65th  anniver- 
sary on  November  7,  1969.  and  I  should 
like  to  take  thisopportimity  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  something  about  the  his- 
tory and  services  of  this  highly  special- 
ized treatment  and  research  center. 

Founded  in  1804,  the  American  Onco- 
logic Hospital  ii  one  of  nine  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  o^y  one  in  Pennsylvania, 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of 
cancer  patients]  Its  impressive  record  in- 
cludes the  pioneer  use  of  radium  in  can- 
cer treatment  $aid  the  installation  of  a 
supervolt  X-ra^  therapy  imit,  the  first  in 
the  Philadelphia  area. 

Located  sine*  1911  at  33d  Street  and 
Powelton  Aver^ue,  American  Oncologic 
aflaiiated  withjieanes  Hospital  and  the 
Institute  for  dancer  Research  in  May 
1966,  to  form  tfie  Pox  Chase  Center  for 
Cancer  and  Mddlcal  Sciences.  The  hos- 
pital moved  to  Central  and  Shelmire 
Avenues  in  December  1967. 

Situated  on  land  made  available  by 
the  trustees  of  Jeanes  Hospital,  with  an 
enclosed  bridge  connecting  American  On- 
cologic and  Jeanes,  the  center  is  aimed 
at  waging  a  coordinated  attack  on  the 
dread  disease  gf  cancer,  by  placing,  at 
one  location,  tHe  very  best  in  resources, 
talent,  and  patient  care. 

The  Pox  Chasi  complex,  a  multimillion- 
doUar  project,  stands  out  in  the  medical 
field  as  a  majof  center — combining  lab- 
oratories for  both  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search and  hospital  facilities  for  the 
diagnosis,  studi.  and  treatment  of  can- 
cer patients.     1 

During  the  fl(scal  year  ended  in  Jime 
1969,  the  American  Oncologic  Hospital 
admitted  for  t^-eatment  1,239  patients, 
representing  a  42  percent  increase  over 
the  previous  ye^ir.  Patients  received  17,- 
546  days  of  nuijsing  care,  with  the  aver- 
age length  of  pitient  stay  14.2  days. 

Outpatient  services  during  the  year 
saw  a  similar  substantial  increase.  To  be 
exact,  a  14-peijcent  increase  was  regis- 
tered by  9,045  ^utpatient  visits,  and  co- 
balt treatments  which  came  to  7,558,  in- 
creased by  11  percent  over  the  previous 
year. 
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Recognizing  the  psychological  as  well 
as  physical  needs  of  cancer  patients, 
American  Oncologic,  designed  by  the 
Philadelphia  architectural  firm  of  Vin- 
cent G.  Kling  and  Associates,  boasts  a 
noninstitutional  environment  that  unites 
the  patient  with  nature,  to  offer  a  feel- 
ing of  harmony,  hope,  and  reassurance. 

The  building  lends  itself  to  an  ex- 
cellent arrangement  of  interior  spaces, 
with  bedroomis  divided  into  small  groups 
of  no  more  than  six  two-patient  rooms 
on  each  segment  of  the  three  nursing 
floors.  Every  unit  is  served  by  loimges, 
solariums  and  terraces,  and  bedrooms 
look  out  upon  landscaped  grounds  and 
wooded  areas. 

Outpatient  facilities,  prepared  to  ac- 
commodate 30,000  annual  outpatient 
visits  yearly,  include  three  waiting  rooms 
surrounding  the  2 '72 -story  lobby.  Pocal 
points  of  the  lobby  are  clusters  of  sculp- 
tured metal  leaves — a  gift  from  the 
Women's  Board — suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  and  tubs  of  live  plants  suggesting 
an  arboretimi. 

A  nonprofit,  nonsectarian  institution, 
American  Oncologic  does  not  receive  sup- 
port from  any  governmental  or  private 
agency.  The  treatment  and  research  in- 
stitution thus  needs  the  support  of  many 
individuals  and  corporations  to  maintain 
its  modern  conveniences  and  standard  of 
excellence. 

It  is  indeed  a  model  of  what  can  be 
done  in  the  never-ending  fight  against 
disease. 
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SPACE  EXPLORATION 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  3.  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  pro- 
duces a  weekly  radio  program  entitled 
"Insight:  Campus  "69"  in  which  discus- 
sions are  held  as  to  the  ways  the  modem 
university  can  assist  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  society.  Recently,  with  Mr. 
Joe  Gwathmey  as  moderator;  Dr.  Nor- 
man Hackerman,  president;  Dr.  Harlan 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  astronomy  de- 
partment; and  Dr.  Irwin  C.  Lieb,  chair- 
man of  the  philosophy  department,  all 
of  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  dis- 
cussed space  exploration  and  man's  fu- 
ture in  this  new  environment.  The  panel 
discussion  went  far  beyond  the  useful 
analysis  of  the  immediate  future  and 
examined  the  more  profound  aspects  of 
space  and  its  utilization  for  science  and 
man's  intellectual  and  material  growth. 
Because  of  the  significance  of  this  dis- 
cussion I  commend  it  to  my  collegues 
and  to  the  general  public.  The  panel  dis- 
cussion follows : 

Insight:    Campus   '69 

"Insight:  Campus  '69" — A  series  of  dis- 
cussions about  the  ways  In  which  the  uni- 
versity of  today  Is  helping  meet  the  needs 
of  our  society.  Your  host  Is  Joe  Gwathmey. 

Joe  Gwathmey.  As  most  of  the  world 
watched  and  cheered  the  successful  moon 
landing  of  Apollo  11,  this  most  ambitious  of 
ventures  Inspired  sharp  and  lively  debate 
among  scientists,   philosophers,   even   poets 


and  others  who  ponder  men's  actions  and 
motives.  Many  think  It  hopeful  that  the 
moon  trip  may  release  another  burst  of 
human  energy,  that  the  world  can  be  trans- 
formed as  It  was  during  the  Renaissance. 
The  moon  landing  Itself,  described  by  one 
noted  astronomer  as  being  the  most  dra- 
matic single  achievement  of  this  time,  only 
opens  the  door  to  countless  other  techno- 
logical discoveries  and  advances.  We  will  be 
talking  about  space  exploration  on  this 
program  In  the  series  "Insight".  Among  our 
guests,  as  usual,  is  Dr.  Norman  Hackerman, 
President  of  The  University  of  Texas  at  Au- 
stin. Dr.  Hackerman.  Is  The  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin  directly  Involved  In  the 
study  of  the  universe  and  space  exploration? 

Dr.  Hackerman.  Yes,  the  University  is 
deeply  involved.  As  many  of  the  people  who 
are  listening  know,  we  have  completed  the 
Installation  of  one  of  the  world's  major  tele- 
scopes at  the  McDonald  Observatory  on 
Mount  Locke  In  West  Texas,  at  which  place 
the  University  also  has  several  other  major 
facilities.  This  potentially  has  greatly  ex- 
panded our  contribution  to  the  study  of 
space  and  the  universe.  The  research  pro- 
grams now  being  conducted  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Astronomy  at  the  University  Involve 
the  training  of  a  significant  share  of  the  na- 
tion's Ph.D.  graduates  In  astronomy.  The  use 
of  the  facilities  at  McDonald  for  experiments 
connected  with  the  recent  moon  landing  are 
also  of  Importance.  This  Is  the  retro  reflector 
that  some  of  the  listeners  may  have  heard 
about — which  experiment  will  go  on  for  a 
very  long  time  Indeed.  So  we  are  very  defi- 
nitely Involved  In  astronomical  research  and 
space  exploration.  In  fact.  I  believe  one  of  the 
members  of  the  next  crew — the  Apollo  12 
crew — Is  a  U.T.-ex.  Commander  Bean.  U.T. 
Austin  is  also  a  member,  among  a  number  of 
consortia,  of  the  Association  of  Unlversitie-s 
for  Research  in  Astronomy,  Inc.  This  group 
operates  the  Kltt  Peak  National  Observatory 
Just  west  of  Tucson,  and  also  has  established 
an  observatory  at  Cerro  Tololo  in  ChUe,  where 
our  scientists,  as  well  as  others  In  tills  coun- 
try and  other  countries,  will  be  able  to  study 
the  skies  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  per- 
haps as  well  as  we  now  can  study  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere's  skies. 

Joe  Gwathmey.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Hacker- 
man. Also  among  our  guests  on  this  program 
is  Dr.  Harlan  Smith,  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
Astronomy  Department  at  The  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin.  Dr.  Smith  Is  also  director  of 
the  University's  McDonald  Observatory  In 
West  Texas.  He  came  to  the  University  from 
Yale  University  In  1963.  Dr.  Smith  Is  author 
of  an  award-winning  series  of  film  strips  on 
astronomy  entitled  "The  Story  of  the  Uni- 
verse", and  he  has  served  as  co-editor  for  the 
Astronomical  Journal.  He  holds  degrees  from 
Harvard  University.  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Hacker- 
man referred  to  the  involvement  of  McDon- 
ald Observatory  in  the  recent  Apollo  11  land- 
ing. Could  you  tell  our  audience  something 
about  the  University's  experiments? 

Dr.  SMrrH.  Yes,  they  all  go  farther  back  I 
think  than  even  Dr.  Hackerman  knows.  We 
were  involved  in  the  moon  program  before  It 
was  bom.  The  82-lnch  telescope  at  the  ob- 
servatory, which  has  been  there  about  thirty 
years,  was  used  for  some  years  to  take  high 
resolution  photographs  of  the  moon  back  In 
the  day  when  that  was  the  only  way  to  do  It — 
before  any  orblters  had  reached  Che  moon. 
The  major  maps  of  the  moon  were  made,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  from  these  photo- 
graphs, and  these  were  used  for  the  original 
Apollo  site  reconnaissance  studies.  So,  in  this 
sense,  our  Involvement  began  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  But,  of  course,  the  current 
Involvement  is  the  exciting  one.  The  retro- 
reflector  that  was  put  on  the  moon  by  the 
first  astronauts  Is  an  Incredibly  small  thing — 
Just  a  little  over  a  foot  square.  And  it's  a 
quarter  of  a  million  miles  away.  Somehow 
we  have  to  throw  a  beam  of  light  at  It  from 
the  earth — throw  a  kiss  to  the  moon,  as  one 


reoorter  put  it/-and  pick  up  a  reflection  from 
th^t Tttle  object  a  quarter  of  a  «nllllon  mn« 
away.  This  needs  a  giant  telescope,  a  very 
ZJ^Tful  reflector,  and  not  Just  a  large  tele- 
^^  but  one  that  can  be  aimed  with  precl- 
^rthat  is  at  or  almost  beyond  the  8t«,t«  of 
the  art.  Our  new  107-inch  apparently  is  capa- 
ble of  thU  We've  had  some  successes  and 
expect  to  continue  with  this  program  now 
forasmuch  as  ten  or  twenty  years. 

JOE  GWATHMEY.  Also  among  our  pMiel  Is 
nr   Irwin  C.  Ueb,  Chairman  of  the  Phlloso- 
nhy  Department  of  The  University  of  "Texas 
at  AuTtL.  Dr.  Ueb  Is  Interested  In  both  the 
humanities  and  the  sciences,  and  especial  y 
soa^e  exploration  and  travel.  He  was  formerly 
/m^^  Of  the  Yale  University  faculty  and 
alS^ught  at  Connecticut  College.  Dr.  Ueb 
holds  deVees  from  Princeton    Cornell,  a^d 
Yale   Dr   Ueb,  what  is  the  role  of  the  phl- 
U^pher  m  awing  man  to  understand  the 
sSlflcance  of  space  exploration  and  Its  Im- 
Jct  on  the  individual  and  on  society? 
^  Dr  LiM.  WeU,  I'm  not  sure,  Mr.  Gwathmey, 
thatDhUosophers  have  an  especial  compe- 
tence or  an  especial  role  in  enabling  man 
to  Slderstand  the  significance  of  space  ex - 
DloraUon.  This  has  been  done,  so  far  as  it 
C  been  done,  very  successfuUy  by  toag- 
mative   writers.   And  they  show  us   how  to 
extend  and  elaborate  and  qualify  our  present 
understanding.  We  move  toward  understand- 
ing  space  from  understanding  other  things, 
^^d These  men  have  been  very  successful  In 
showing  us  how  we  might  do  this.  It  Is  my 
lmp3on,  nowever,  that  philosophers  might 
b^^of  help  in  having  us  esta^^'^hX^l^^f^- 
cance  of  space  travel  It  lan't  as  though  that 
I'g'S^canc^ls  tnere,  to  '^/'!«°'^^* 
sieniflcance    has   to   be   established.    And   X 
think  philosophers  might  be  of  help  In  en- 
abui  ii  to  see  how  fully  signlflc^t  space 
trav^  might  be.  For  it  to  be  slgnlflcant^  or 
luUy  significant,  it  has  to  be  connected  with 
1  variety  of  other  activities.  PhUosophers   as 
"gS  eJ"  mlgbt  be  attentive  to  the^omer 
activities  and  ask.  what  ^^^'"^ ,^'^J'^^ 
have  on  art?  What  bearing  does  it  have  on 
religion?  What  bearing  does  It  have  on  prac- 
tfrai  affairs?  It  might  even  be  interesting  to 
'alk  What  bLrliS^oes  It  ^^e  on  theologlca 
matters?  So  Philosophers  might  help  us  here 
m  that  they  have,  or  try  to  have,  a  wioe 
^ew  of   things.   As  they  try  to  locate,  and 
enc*u?age  others  to  locate,  space  travel  In 
thistle  view,  they  wlU  perhaps  help  us 

^^l^r^I^^S^How  llJ^uTSiaS  a  guess 
at^Io^e^^e  significance^  P^-phe" 
usually  take  a  lltUe  longer,  I  guess,  but  we 
have  JusTa  short  time  here.   (Laughter) 

Dr  SMITH.  Let  me  interject  here:  Astoon- 
omere  have  a  term,  the  "cosmic  year,"  when 
rTeef  things  axen't  ^oin^'^^t^ous^^ 
The,  cosmic  year  is  how  long  It  takes  xne 
2^^  the  sun  to  make  one  revolution 
l^t7^  galaxy.  It's  about  two  himdred 
miUlon  ordinary  years.  The  saying^  ^t 
in  a  cosmic  year,  perhaps  well  solve  th^ 
problems,    (laughter).    I'm    sorry,    Chet,    go 

^^D^UEB.  WeU.  what  problems  are  we  talk- 

Ine  about?  t*-. 

Dr  HACKERMAN.  Let  me  Interject  one.  It  s 
practical,    it's   also   philosophical,   and    cer- 
K  cAtlcal:    Most   of   the  people  on   the 
earth   who   read   and   speak   are  now   vastly 
concerned  about  the  pollution  about  them^ 
Let's  take  the  point  of  view  that  this  Is  the 
first  step  to  getting  off  the  Plane^^n  the 
STt,  ancestors  have  used  ^V  the  ^^^l- the 
brooks-whatever     they      needed-wherever 
they   happened   to  be,   and  then  moved   to 
some  other  portion  of  the  continent  and  then 
off  the  continent  to  another  one.  That  s  what 
exploration  has  done.  And  I  suggest  to  you 
that  is  what  this  is-that  thU  is  our  first 
step  toward  getting  off  the  planet. 

Dr   UEB.  We  may  very  well  have  to  go  off 
the  planet,  and  sooner  perhaps  than  some 


of  us  would  like  to  go  at  the  rate  t^e  »t. 
mosphere  Is  being  polluted.  But  this,  I  think 
then"^  U  one  of  the  practical  measuna  of 
space  travel.  It  U  now  possible,  for  the  first 
tim^not  merely  imagmatlvely.  but  In  fact-- 
for  men  to  leave  the  earth.  Now  If  tWs  is 
possible,  we  can  raise  questions  about  where 
itVould  be  desirable  to  go.  and  who  will  go. 
and  under  what  conditions  they  will  go.  And 
it  might  well  be  the  case  that  we  vrtll  have  as 
a  body  of  humans  and  animals  to  move,  and 
maybe  make  another  Noah's  Ark  and  go  to 

another  world.  ..„.<», 

Dr  SMITH.  But  It  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  this  is  a  safety  valve  for  a  vanlsh- 
ingly  small  minority  of  the  h^J^an  ra^.  It 
may   be  Immensely   important  in  the  sense 
Tat  it  takes.  In  principle,  only  a  couple  of 
^ple  to  perpetuate  the  race.  But  t^e  wlsh- 
?^  thinking  one  sometimes  reads  about  the 
entire  human  race  either  escaping  Its  over- 
population problems  by  °>ovlng  out  in^  the 
^Ur  system,  or  escaping  the  rn^ddy'ng  of  our 
own  nest  that  we're  doing  on  earth  by  mov- 
Sig^to  otiier  planets-thls  Is  Purely  wishful 
thinking.   The  energies  to  escape  from  the 
e^th  are  now  fantastic  even  than  one  can 
Ipprec^te,  unless,  like  Dr.  Hackerman.  you 
watched  one  lltUe  rocket  take  off-  Now.  the 
Dlaces  to  go  in  the  solar  system  are  so  limited 
that  the  most  we  can  hope  to  do.  over  several 
housand  years  of  very  advanced  technolo^. 
is  to  generate  viable  colonies  of  some  size. 
But  not  even  one-mUlionth  of  the  human 
f^e  can  hoje  to  go  and  live  at  su^places- 

Dr  HACKERMAN.  But  PTOfessor  Smith,  we  re 
talklnK  about  a  cosmic  year.  (Laughter.) 

I^Imtth.  Yes,  now  in  a  cosmic  year  ths 
is  a  very  Interesting  question  I'd  Uke  to  d^ 
eress  for  a  moment  and  tell  about  three 
^efarchles  of  things  ^bat  astronomer  are 
very  seriously  discussing.  These  are  what  they 
can  "levels  of  civilization".  The  Class  I 
cfv  llzatlon  is  one  like  the  Earth.  Ul'e  man- 

bnT  a^^errb^bi^r  pl^eTn-rip^ 

Ton^U  onTtTa't  rlil  Jefthat  its  central  sun 
il  nuttlne  out  on  the  order  of  trillions  of 

l^lft  trapping  shelU"  around  their  suns  to 

for  such  civilizations  In  the  universe. 

NOW  a  young  Russian  has  gone  beyond 
NOW  a   >""  6        ../-la-o  rn"  civilizations 

a"d  I  wa^d  to  say  this  because  I  thtok 
nis  very  Important.  In  the  long,  long  nin  I 
link  the  human  race  h«  a  marjeious^- 
♦«r*.  Human  beings,  with  aU  their  cusseu 
neS'  ?re^m  Bomfof  the  nicest  twngs  we 
^;,  at  least  when  they're  chU<lren   (^d 

ri^  rCk^^th^riLJi^r^^i^'^oXfe: 

rrllnV'St-ranUcle  of  ^ Jth^^Maybe  *. 
philosopher  could  prove  It,  I  don^  ^^°^°°r: 
But  assuming  the  human  race  is  worth  pre- 
fe^i^.  then  we  need  to  preserve  not  only 
ou7nest  here  but  also  to  plant  a  few  colonies 
nf  ourselves  around  In  the  solar  system  so 
that  even  ^  some  character  a  few  years  from 
now  doTs  press  the  lethal  trigger  for  the 
earth,  the  race  has  a  chance  to  go  on- 

Dr  HACKERMAN.  WeU,  we  are  talking 
primarily  about  the  scientific  and  the  pract  - 
ca    rather  than  about  the  theological,  but 
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I'm  afraid  they're  verging.    (I  dont  mMJi 
I'm  afraid,  but  I  think  they're  verging)    One 
thinks  of  this  particular  feat  that  we've  been 
discussing  as  the  most  dramatic  of  the  cen- 
tury or  certainly  of  the  half -century,  but  I'm 
not  so  certain  that  the  beginning  of  the  un- 
raveUng  of  the  genetic  code  Isn't  much  more 
important.    And    they   tie    together    in    the 
sense  that  by  control  of  the  genetic  code 
the   population   can   Indeed   be    moved,    in 
principle,  but  in  part,  to  some  other  loca- 
tion. We  are  oxygen-breathing  animals  that 
require   certain   kinds   of   Ingestatlons   that 
keep    our    systems    functlonUig.    There    is 
nothing  critical  about  that.  One  can  conceive 
of  other  types  of  metaboUsm,  if  you  could 
tinker  with  the  code  problem  In  a  sufficient 

detail. 

Dr     Smith.  Indeed    some    other    planets 
probably  have  done  thU.  The  glimmers  of 
life  signs  that  are  appearing  on  Mars,  If  they 
do   turn   out   indeed   to   be   life    forms    al- 
most certainly  wUl  turn  out  to  be  primitive 
ones   that   were   presumably   on   the   eartn 
three  or  four  billion  years  ago  that  were  es- 
sentially ammonia- methane  utilizers  and /or 
producers  rather  than  oxygen-carbon  diox- 
ide  type   life   forms.   And   Jupiter   "kew^ 
would  be  a  planet  of  this  character  of  Ufe. 
So  we  may  find  that  the  solar  system  is  al- 
ready ahead  of  us  along  the  lines  that  have 
just  been  suggested,   but,   whether  or  not 
It  is   there  is  no  question  that  in  principle 
eenetlc   engineering  can  show  the   way  to 
?hese  things  someday.  Are  we  wise  enough 
yet  to  handle  that? 

Dr  Hackerman.  Now  we  are  verging  on 
theology.  That's  what  nature  may  be  domg 
to  us— may  be  playing  games  with  us. 

Dr  LiEB.  When  you  say  are  we  wise  enough 
to  handle  that,  how  could  anybody  answer 
thU  question   when  we  don't  know?   There 
may  be  vast  adaptations  we  can  make,  cer- 
tainly here  and  now  on  the  earth  there  have 
to  be  adaptations  to  the  achievements  that 
have  already  been  made.  We  can  hardly  ac- 
commodate these  achievements  Anyone  who 
watched  the  televised  reports  of  the  landing 
on  the  moon  will,  I  think,  be  appalled  by  the 
fact  that  we  did  not  know  how  to  speak  of 
this.  You  may  have  remembered  that  every- 
body  talked   about  things   being  fantastic, 
unbelievable.  We  were  using  the  language  of 
superlatives,  and  the  man  who  uses  the  lan- 
guage  of   superlatives  Is  at  the  end  of  his 
resources  in  language.  He  doesn't  l^now  what 
to  say   so  he  makes  exclamations.  Until  we 
can  begin  to  speak  comparaUvely.  and  say 
weU  this  Is  like  something  else,  or  this  Is 
more  or  less  than  something  else,  we  haven  t 
brought    m    thU    achievement.    We   haven  t 
broSt  it  into  connection  with  the  tlUngs 
that  we  do  know  how  to  talk  about  and  do 
know   how   to   understand.   So   if   we   think 
about    our    understanding,   that    has    to   be 
suread   It  has  to  be  spread  through  our  lan- 
twT  and  I  think  It's  very  plain  that  even 
thrmost  professional  of  commentators  were 
overwhelmed  by  this  occurrence  and  did  not 
know  what  to  say  about  It. 

Dr  Hackerman.  I  agree,  there  were  a 
plethora  of  superlatives  all  right.  But  let  me 
tell  you  some  of  those  superlatives  had  a 
purpose:  that  Is,  funding  for  the  space  pro- 
CTam  for  the  seventies,  (laughter). 

Dr  LIEB.  Well,  It's  all  right  to  have  n^ed 
motives,  I  guess.  A  number  of  P~P^  ^*'« 
been  very  struck  by  the  mixture  of  motives 
that  has  gone  Into  the  space  Progri^- 
whether  It's  competitiveness  w  th  the  Rus 
slans.  whether  It's  human  exploration,  and 
excellent  and  admissible  because  of  this  fine 
aspiration,  whether  it's  to  support  American 
industry,  and  what  not.  I  think  It  may  very 
well  come  out  of  a  variety  of  moUves.  And 
so  far  as  I  can  see.  there's  not  a  thing  wrong 
with  Its  having  a  variety  of  motives  impell- 
Sg  It^orward  DO  you  think  It  will  be  con- 
tinued now? 
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Dr.  HACKBtMAN.  I  think  so.  It  will  baTO 
some  dUDcultiea,  because  It  takea  a  large 
amount  of  our  treakure  and  It  oompetw  with 
otbar  vital,  Importint  things  for  that  treaa- 
ur«,  but  I  8usp«ctl  it  la  now  so  deeply  In- 
grained that  it  will  Let's  go  baek  to  Ooluni- 
bua's  time.  I  suapaat  the  same  motlvea  ex- 
isted In  a  smaller  culture  as  exist  here.  The 
forces,  I  dont  doubt,  were  }uat  as  strong  and 
the  tmslons  were  Just  as  great.  The  time 
scale  was  different,  of  course.  But  the  fact  Is 
that,  one*  the  dlaoovery  was  made,  even 
thotigh  It  beoazne  no  less  dangerous  and  no 
leas  likely  of  loas  (Qot  of  people  but  of  treas- 
ure— because  I  suasect  that  people  were  less 
Important),  the  fact  Is  that  there  was  a 
steady  stream  which  widened  and  widened 
until  It  engulfed  ttils  continent.  So  I  really 
dont  see  why  we  would  turn  our  backs  on 
this  now  that  the  accomplishment  has  been 
made.  I'm  somewhat  biased — I  think  Harlan 
la  somewhat  biased  in  this  regard,  both  of  xx» 
being  in  the  natural  sciences — but  I  really, 
as  objectively  as  possible,  can't  see  any  rea- 
son for  the  space  nplw'atlon  stopping. 

Dr.  Ljxb.  Well,  r*!  not  opposed  to  its  con- 
tinuing at  all.  As  4  matter  of  fact,  for  per- 
sonal reasons  as  well  as  more  general  ones,  I 
am  In  favor  of  its  being  continued.  One  of 
the  striking  things  about  it  is  that  it  is  now 
a  tact  tta  men  have  gone  to  the  moon,  and 
we_don't_Jiave  to  sustain  this  thought  any 
more  merely  by  imagination.  Imagination, 
precious  as  it  U,  la  fragile.  It  doesnt  fill  In 
the  details.  But  living  men  have  In  fact  put 
their  feet  upon  the  moon.  And  now,  out  at 
this,  a  vast  number  of  consequences  whloh 
we  could  never  have  imagined,  and  posslblll- 
tlea  which  we  could  not  have  defined,  are 
before  us.  In  one  or  another  way,  for  doeena 
and  docens  of  motives,  men  will  have  to  go 
further  here. 

Dr.  Smfth.  It  is  sometimes  asked  if  we 
can  afford  the  space  program.  I  think  one 
might  very  reasonably  ask  can  we  afford  not 
to  have  it  In  temis  of  quite  a  variety  of 
argimients.  The  very  existence  of  the  very 
large  aerospace  technology,  if  that  were  to 
be  cancelled,  would  create  a  depression  of 
major  magnitude  la  large  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. We  talk  about  bringing  up  the  economic 
levels,  and  these  are  certainly  extremely  nec- 
essary in  areas  that  now  lack  that,  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  cure  for  that  Is  to  destroy 
the  thriving  technology  in  areas  where  it 
exists.  Or  alternatively.  If  that  technology 
were  to  remain  emf  loyed.  it  probably  would 
remain  employed  in  still  overproducing  yet 
more  mlssllee  to  add  to  the  overproduction 
we  now  have  and  would  render  the  world 
perhaps  a  trifle  m<)re  unstable  rather  than 
helping,  as  the  space  program  does,  to  offer 
a  reasonably  peaceful  outlet  to  some  of  these 
extremely  advsmce<t,  and  in  some  wa3r8  po- 
tentially dangerous,  technologies.  These  are 
Jtist  two  of  the  many  arguments  that  I  think 
can  be  raised  alon^  these  lines.  The  space 
program  looks  expensive,  and  is,  to  be  sure, 
expensive,  because  it's  a  focused  effort  of  the 
American  people  Into  one  budget — one  rather 
clearly  defined  goal.  If  one  tried  to  coimt  np 
the  amovmt  of  money  that  the  American 
people  put  into  miscellaneous  types  of  dis- 
organized activity,  which  Is  also  a  part  of 
living  and  fun.  but  which  does  not  conduce 
to  any  great  social  of  sdentiflc  or  human  race 
type  of  progress,  I  think  the  total  bill  for 
that  vrould  be  of  th4  order  of  several  himdred 
billion  dollars  a  fear.  The  miscellaneous 
trips,  the  extra  bottle  of  beer  from  the  ice 
box,  all  the  things  tbat  one  could  very  readily 
do  without — having  them  adds  a  little  color 
and  flavor  to  life — Having  them  to  the  tune 
of  hvmdreds  of  bUl)ons  of  dollars  is  an  In- 
visible use  of  our  tltne  and  energy.  Pocvislng 
approximately  two-,  or  three- tenths  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  tot»l  national  effort  of  the 
country  into  reaching  the  solar  system,  to  me. 
Is  an  eminently  worthwhile  thing,  and — can 
we  afford  not  to  do  it? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dr.  Hackbiman.  How  about  the  question 
that  has  been  raised  time  and  time  again  in 
the  sdentiflc  community  that  there  is  Insuf- 
flolent  science  in  the  space  exploration  pro- 
gram, that  science  takes  a  far  back  seat,  that 
the  scientists  of  the  country  have  little  or 
nothing  to  say  about  the  functions  of  the 
program,  and  that  if  there  Is  any  outcome  of 
value  to  the  world  It  will  be  sdentiflc  and 
thereby  lead  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
world's  population  by  translation  from 
science  to  application.  Do  you  have  any  opin- 
ion on  whether  sdence  lnd«ed  is  deeply 
enough  involved  to  make'  this  program  worth- 
while in  their  eyes? 

Dr.  Smtth.  That's  a  good  question,  and 
there  is  a  lot  of  discussion  about  it.  A  few 
scientists  say  that  sdence  Is  pushed  too 
much  into  the  back  seat  In  the  space  pro- 
gram. It  should  be  remembered  that  NASA 
has.  worked  very  hard  to  Interest  scientists 
from  all  possible  relevant  areas.  In  the  flrst 
few  years  I  must  admit  that  many  sdentlsts 
did  not  come  forward  as  rapidly  as  they 
should,  so  that  in  part  the  lack  of  top  sden- 
tiflc direction,  if  it  exists,  is  the  fault  of  the 
scientists  themselves.  However,  almost  every- 
one who  is  active  in  sdence  today,  and  wants 
to  be  Involved  in  the  space  program,  has 
found  a  welcome  in  It  in  some  place  or  other. 
Our  advice  is  sought — It  isn't  always  listened 
to.  I  think,  though,  that  if  I  were  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  the  flrst  few  sets  of  astro- 
nauts to  the  moon,  I,  too,  would  give  primary 
consideration  to  the  engineering  factors  and 
would  necessarily  put  science  in  the  back 
seat  in  the  beginning.  I  think  that  there  is 
no  question  that  in  the  long  run  the  ad- 
vances In  science  will  be  one  of.  If  not  the 
technical  result,  from  the  space  program. 
But  in  addition  to  that,  there  will  be  eco- 
nomic factors,  especially  communications, 
earth  resotirces  type  studies,  which  them- 
selves will  pay  the  bill  of  the  space  program. 
But  science  certainly  has  a  place,  a  large 
place,  a  growing  place,  and  in  my  estimation 
It  is  not  too  far  from  where  it  belongs  at 
this  stage  of  the  program. 

Dr.  Hackxrman.  Dr.  Lieb,  how  do  you  feel 
about  the  question  of  the  use  of  our  treas- 
ure in  this  area  when  there  are,  of  course, 
the  problems  of  the  cities  and  the  problems 
of  the  poor  and  the  problems  of  the  disabled 
and  the  \inabled?  Do  you  have  any  particular 
point  of  view  that  might  either  Jvistlfy  the 
program  or  Justify  Its  cessation? 

Dr.  LitEB.  Well,  I  have  a  point  of  view,  but 
I  don't  have  the  facts  which  would  Justify 
reconunendatlon.  Harlan  has  said  extremely 
well  something  about  the  use  of  our  re- 
sources in  the  space  program  and  otherwise. 
A  nation  does  have  limited  resources,  but  a 
nation  also  tries  to  do  many  sorts  of  things. 
We  talk  as  if  our  resources  were  strained, 
and  perhaps  they  are.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
this  is  a  luxurious  nation  that  can  afford  to 
do  things  that  others  cannot  do.  And  fur- 
thermore. It  can  afford  to  do  them— or  some 
of  them — on  behalf  of  the  others.  It  seems  to 
me  a  facetious  argument  to  say  offhand  we 
can  afford  to  do  this  axid  we  can't  afford  to  do 
that.  I  think  Harlan's  point  about  what  is  It 
that  we  can  afford  not  to  do,  or  that  w« 
can't  afford  not  to  do  Is  an  important  one,  so 
that  there  have  to  be  tables  of  priorities,  and 
the  developments  of  technology,  the  explora- 
tion of  space,  has  some  place  on  that  table. 
If  we  were  confronted  with  national  catas- 
trophes which  we  could  not  bear,  or  which 
we  could  not  bear  at  the  pace  at  which  they 
are  being  borne  now,  then  we  might  have  to 
forego  some  portion  or  part  of  the  space 
program.  But  then  we  would  have  to  Insert  it 
at  some  muture  time.  We  might  say,  well, 
for  Ave  years  oc  ten  years,  this  will  proceed 
at  a  more  modest  pace,  and  then  we'll  go 
ahead.  But  I  don't  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion that  we  have  to  be  moving  here,  and, 
of  course,  we  have  to  be  moving  In  our  cities, 
too. 
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Dr.  HACKiaiiAN.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  two  points  of  great  consequence  in  this 
program.  One  of  them  is  apparently  the 
deep-felt  need  by  people  to  look  outside 
their  own  boundaries.  I  dont  know  how  you 
evaluate  that  quantitatively.  But  it's  always 
been  true.  It's  true  of  children.  They  wan- 
der off,  you  know.  They  just  go  out  and  see 
what  they  can  flnd.  And  it's  true  of  us.  The 
second  is,  and  a  very  important  one,  that 
within  this  program,  as  Harlan's  already  said. 
it's  entirely  possible  that  we  will  be  able 
to  exploit  our  resources  much  more  effec- 
tively than  we  can  do  now.  Resource  ex- 
ploration via  satellite  is  indeed  a  flnlte  pos- 
sibility and  a  very  Important  one.  Along 
with  that  is  the  fact  that  the  investigations 
which  inevitably  must  go  on  In  the  attempt 
to  Improve  the  vehicles,  and  their  propulsion 
units  and  communications  units — inevitably 
In  there  is  a  place  where  we  will  learn  more 
about  power  and  its  production.  Now  aside 
from  all  the  necessities  of  life,  to  improve 
its  quality  and  so  on,  there  are  two  things 
that  are  vital — one  is  energy  and  one  is  food. 
And  the  population  on  this  earth  will  last 
only  so  long  as  it  knows  how  to  produce 
the  energy  and  produce  the  food.  It  will  in- 
evitably decline  when  its  needs  exceed  that 
which  is  available.  And  this  program  has 
inherently  in  it,  It  seems  to  me,  the  seed 
of  that  very  Important  far-ranging,  far- 
looking  aspect  of  finding  both  resource  and 
of  producing  forms  of  energy  which  are  of 
paramount  importance  to  us.  I  don't  see  how 
anybody  can  look  at  a  program  like  this  and 
look  only  at  its  facade,  only  at  its  press 
relations,  only  at  the  flag-waving  aspects 
which  are  Important,  perhaps,  to  the  nation, 
without  recognizing  that  herein  lies  a  real 
hope  for  the  future. 

Dr.  Smith.  I'd  like  to  add  one  more  to  that 
list  of  priorities.  Food  and  energy  are  the 
basic  constraints,  but  what  we  do  with  them 
depends  on  our  attitudes,  and  I  think  the 
overall.  Integrated  attitude  of  the  human 
race,  or  of  the  segments  that  are  active,  like 
our  country,  in  setting  the  pace  now.  are  the 
third  equally  important  variable.  I  think 
imtil  the  space  program  reached  its  present 
height,  very  few  people  had  even  reached 
what  astronomers  sometimes  call  the  Coper- 
nican  Revolution — the  realization  that  the 
earth  is  a  planet  with  limited,  flnlte  re- 
sources, and  we're  stuck  with  it.  We've  got 
to  do  the  best  we  can  here  with  these  re- 
sources— that  we're  passengers  on  a  space- 
ship In  a  very  real  sense.  If  the  space  pro- 
gram had  done  nothing  else  but  to  bring 
this  home  to  most  of  the  people  of  the 
coimtry,  so  that  we  begin  to  think  con- 
structively about  these  problems  and  know 
them  as  real  problems,  then  that  alone  I 
think  has  also  been  worth  the  bill. 

Jo*  QwATHMKT.  And  gentlemen,  on  that 
point,  I'm  sorry,  but  we  must  conclude.  Our 
guests  have  been  Dr.  Harlan  Smith,  Chair- 
man of  the  Astronomy  Department  of  The 
university  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Dr.  Irwin  Lleb, 
Chairman  of  the  Philosophy  Department  at 
U.T.  Austin,  and  the  President  of  The  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  Austin,  Dr.  Norman 
Hackerman. 


KENSINGTON  CIVIC  ORGANIZATION 
SUPPORTS  MORATORIUM 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  3,  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  broadly 
based  public  support  for  the  Vietnam 
peace  moratorum  held  throughout  the 
country  last  month  was  a  remarkable 
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demonstration  of  citizen  sentiment  on 
this  crucial  issue.  It  is  clear  that  the 
American  people  want  an  end  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam  without  further  loss  of  life. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  active  support 
given  the  moratorium  by  a  myraid  of 
citizens  groups  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. One  such  resolution  of  support 
came  from  the  civic  organization  of  the 
village  of  Kensington,  where  I  reside. 
Because  this  resolution  is  typical  of  those 
adopted  throughout  the  country  and  be- 
cause such  expressions  of  public  senti- 
ment require  a  positive  response  from 
the  Congress,  I  include  my  remarks  and 
that  resolution  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

THE  Kensington  Civic  Organization, 

Great  Neck.  L.I.,  N.Y.,  October  16. 1969. 
Hon.  Lester  L.  Wolff, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Congressman  Wolff:  The  following 
resolution  was   adopted  by  the  Kensington 

Civic  Organization  of  the  Village  of  Kensing- 
ton in  the  County  of  Nassau  in  the  State  of 

New  York: 

"RESOLtmON 

This  general  membership  meeting  of  the 
Kensington  Civic  Organization,  held  on  Oc- 
tober 16  1969,  hereby  voices  its  positive  ap- 
preciation for.  and  its  endorsement  of  the 
Vietnam  war   moratorium   held   on  October 

15.  1969." 

Very  truly  yours, 

Martin  L.  Ellis,  Prestdcnt. 


THE   SMOG   DANGER   GROWS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  3.  1969 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, smog  is  no  joke. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  Los  Ange- 
les' air  pollution  problems  made  that  city 
the  laughingstock  for  a  myriad  of  pun- 
sters and  comedians. 

Now,  there  is  not  a  major  city  in  Amer- 
ica not  plagued  with  dirty,  unhealthy 

The  magnitude  of  the  smog  problem 

was  recently  put  together  in  a  series  of 

articles  by  Scripps-Howard  Staff  Writer 

WilUam  Steif .  Steif's  stories  are  not  very 

funny;  indeed,  they  portend  tragedy  if 

we  just  maintain  the  type  controls  we 

have  in  operation  today.  I  beUeve  these 

four  articles  are  must  reading,  and  I 

include  them  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Sept.  23, 

1969] 

Smog  Thbeatens  "Ikreveksible" 

Catasthopkb 

(By  William  steif) 

Earlier  this  stimmer  long  fingers  of  yellow- 
gray  smog  reached  110  mUes  from  Los  Anger 
les  to  Palm  Springs.  The  desert  resort,  which 
formerly  baked  under  a  brllUant  blue  sky,  no 
longer  could  boast  it  was  "a  refuge  from 
smog"  for  tearful  Angelenoe. 

The  episode  was  not  unusual.  Pollutants 
are  despoiling  more  and  more  of  America's 
air.  Smog  is  only  one  manifestation  of  a 
situation  alarming  many  sdentistB  and  even 
poUUclans.  The  Administration's  recent  pub- 
Uc  prod  to  manufacturers  to  produce  a  low- 
poUutlon  auto  engine  is  one  result  of  that 
alarm. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  air  is  ambient— that  is,  all-encom- 
passing. It  envelope  the  earth  to  an  altitude 
of  19  or  20  miles.  Pour-fifths  of  It  is  in  the 
first  seven  miles  above  earth. 

Until  recently  man  considered  the  air  in- 
finite But  it  actually  is  finite,  amounting  to 
between  five  and  six  quadrillion  tons.  That 
is  a  lot  of  air— a  quadrillion  is  one  followed 
by  15  zeroes— and  would  seem  sufficient  for 

all  time. 

But  many  scientists  worry  that  we  are 
expeUlng  so  many  poisons  into  the  air  so 
quickly  that  we  are  In  danger  of  changing 
the  air's  nature. 

A  recent  government  report  says : 

"New  danger  signals  indicate  that  the 
planetary  atmospheric  system  is  undergoing 
changes  that  may  have  irreversible  cata- 
strophic effects  ...  ..  J    t„ 

"The  world's  population  Is  expected  to 
double  by  the  year  2000.  with  an  associated 
increase  in  industrial  growth  and  commer- 
cial activities,  and  a  commensurate  Increase 
In  the  potential  for  pollutants  to  be  emitted 
into  the  atmosphere.  ...„.„  *v,o 

"Meteorologists  and  other  sdentlsts  in  the 
US  and  elsewhere  have  alarming  evidence 
that  pollution  parUcles  which  are  conspicu- 
ous over  urban  communities  and  industrial 
complexes,  are  spreading  across  nations  and 
continents      and      slowly      encircling      the 

world  ...  ,        ^    _,_ „ 

•It  has  been  suggested  by  eminent  scien- 
tists that  the  net  increase  of  pollutants  such 
as  particulate  matter  and  carbon  dioxide  In 
the  atmosphere  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  has  affected  tne 
weather.  Since  1860,  fossil  fuel  burning  has 
increased  the  atmospheric  content  of  carbon 
dioxide  about  14  per  cent. 

despoiled  zinc 
"Some  scientists  fear  that  increases  In  car- 
bon dioxide  will  prevent  the  earth's  heat 
from  escaping  Into  space,  melt  the  polar  ice 
caps,  raise  oceans  as  much  as  400  feet,  and 
drown  many  cities.  Other  scientists  prwUct 
a  cooler  earth  as  the  sunUght  is  blocked  by 
increases  In  particulates.  The  results  could 
be  more  rain  and  hall  and  even  a  possible  de- 
crease in  the  food  supply  ..."  

Almost  four-fifths  of  the  air  is  nitrogen, 
almost  one-fifth  oxygen,  the  rest  other  gases 
and  water  vapor. 

About  30  per  cent  of  the  oxygen  Inhaled  by 
a  nerson  goes  to  the  brain.  Without  oxygen. 
tZ^liTTs   damaged    fatally    within   sU 

minutes.  .  ,,      .  »,„„„. 

Human  lungs  are  highly  specialized  tissue 
which  evolved  over  miUlons  «'  y«"!-^T^y 
are  in  effect,  a  one-way  screen,  holding  back 
the  blood  on  one  side  but  P«"nlttlnfi;  the  oxy- 
gen in  the  air  to  make  its  way  ^^^X,  °^' 
where  miUions  of  red  cells  transport  the  oxy- 
een  to  other  body  tissues  and  there  "cht^ge 
the  fresh  oxygen  for  carbon  dioxide.  This 
waste  is  conveyed  back  to  the  lungs  and 
exhaled.  _^,    ,      ..  _ 

Sdentlflte  warn  that  it  la  impoeslble  for  toe 
lungs  to  adjust  fast  enough  to  cope  with  the 
present  rate  of  Increased  air  pollution. 
earlt  pollution 
one  of  the  flrst  laws  against  air  poUutton 
was  recorded  in  England  about  1300,  when 
King  Edward  I  issued  an  edict  against  burn- 
ing coal.  The  penalty  was  death,  and  at  least 
one  man  was  executed  for  breaking  the  law. 
But  economics  soon  triumphed  over  the 
desire  for  pure  air. 

In  the  17th  Century  John  Evelyn,  an  Eng- 
lish writer,  was  so  concerned  about  smoke 
DoUutlon  he  compared  "dark  London  to 
"Troy  sacked  by  the  Greeks."  One  remedy 
he  proposed  was  planting  sweet-smelUng 
trees!  It  took  the  Industrial  Revolution  and 
Henry  Ford's  mass  production  of  the  inter- 
nal combustion  auto  engine,  to  take  air  pol- 
lution out  of  the  crank-case  category.        _ 

Most  major  air  poUution  episodes  have 
occurred  in  this  century.  Here  are  some  of 
the  best-known: 
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In  December,  1930,  In  Belgium's  heavily 
indtutrial  Meuse  VaUey,  62  persons  died 
during  a  three-day  fog,  10  times  the  normal 
number. 

A  month  later  592  persons— agam.  a  large 
Jump  in  the  death  rate — died  in  the  Man- 
chester area  of  England. 

In  1948,  at  Donora,  Pa.,  almost  half  the 
town's  14,000  inhabitants  became  lU  during 
a  four-day  fog,  and  22  died. 

A  great  fog  which  blanketed  London  in 
1962  left  4,000  more  dead  than  would  have 
been  expected  normally,  and  in  1966  some 
1,000  "extra"  deaths  were  blamed  on  an  ex- 
tended fog. 

In  New  York  City,  In  November.  1963, 
there  were  220  excess  deaths  during  an  air 
pollution  episode;  early  in  1963  such  an  epi- 
sode brought  300  to  360  excess  deaths;  in 
Thanksgiving  week  of  1966  extra  deaths  were 
figured  at  168. 


DEATH    RATE   ZOOMS 

Today  the  death  rate  from  bronchitis  and 
emphysema  in  the  U.S.  U  nine  times  as  high 
as  It  was  20  years  ago.  At  the  present  rate  of 
increase,  180.000  Americans  will  die  of  these 
lung  ailments  In  1983. 

Emphysema — a  progressive  breakdown  of 
the  lungs'  air  sacs  brought  on  by  chronic 
Infection  or  irritation  which  diminishes  the 
lungs'  ability  to  transfer  oxygen  to  the  blood 
and  carbon  dioxide  from  it — Is  not  the  only 
disease  brought  on  by  dirty  air.  It  has  been 
Indicted  in  lung  cancer,  bronchial  asthma, 
and  other  respiratory  diseases,  and  even  the 
common  cold.  Air  pollution  also  Is  listed  as  a 
probable  cause  of  lead  poisoning,  with  Its 
concomitant  effect  of  mental  retardation  in 
children,  and  more  exotic  diseases  'Ike  beryl- 
liosis (beryllium  poisoning)  and  fluorosis 
(fluoride  poisoning). 

A  study  on  northern  Staten  Island,  N.Y.. 
showed  the  male  death  rate  from  respiratory 
cancer  was  56  per  1.000,  compared  to  45  only 
a  few  miles  to  the  south:  the  death  rate 
among  women  from  the  same  disease  was 
twice  that  of  the  women  a  few  miles  to  the 
south.  The  reason?  The  evidence  pointed  to 
the  smoke  blown  by  the  prevailing  westerly 
wind  from  the  Bayonne-Ellzabeth  Industrial 
complex  in  New  Jersey. 

CLXO'S   NEEDLE 

Air  pollutants  affect  more  than  our  health. 
Since  coming  to   America   in    1881,   Cleo- 
patra's  Needle — an    ancient    Egyptian    obe- 
lisk  has  been  more  deeply  eroded  In  New 

York  City's  air  than  it  was  during  the  3,000 
years  It  spent  in  Egypt. 

A  Public  Health  Service  study  showed  that 
air  pollution  reduces  the  amount  of  sunlight 
reaching  earth;  Chicago,  for  example,  loses 
40  percent  of  its  light  overall.  New  York  City 
25  per  cent. 

Steel  corrodes  200  to  400  per  cent  faster  in 
urban,  industrial  areas  than  in  rural  areas. 
Pollutants  abrade,  tarnish,  soil,  erode,  crack, 
weaken  and  discolor  aU  kinds  of  materials. 
Cattle  In  West  Central  Florida  have  been 
stunted  by  the  polluted  fallout  from  15  phos- 
phate plants  operating  in  two  counties  where 
600.000  people  live. 

The  best  estimates  are  that  agricultural 
losses  caused  by  air  pollution  now  exceed 
$500  million  a  year. 

In  California  alone,  air  pollution  losses  ex- 
ceed $100  mUlion  yearly.  The  once-thriving 
spinach  industry  in  the  Los  Angeles  basin  has 
been  driven  out;  dtrus  has  been  hit.  as  has 
grape  production  In  the  state's  Central  Valley. 
In  New  Jersey  damage  has  been  reported  in 
every  county  and  has  affected  36  commercial 
crops. 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  destruction  of 
vegetation  by  air  pollution  occxirred  in  1910- 
11  at  an  Anaconda,  Mont.,  copper  smelter. 
Every  major  tree  species  in  an  eight-mile 
radius  was  found  dead  or  dying. 

Extensive  crop  damage  also  has  been  re- 
ported m  Colorado.  Oregon,  Florida,  Mon- 
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Uma.  Peniiaylya2il»,  North  C&roUnm,  Tennes- 
see. Idaho.  Utah  und  Washington. 

(From  the  Wa«i*n«too  DtOly  News,  Sept.  34, 
1909  ] 

AiCBUCA  Desp^ilxd:  An  Foixxttion  Ijxb 

Obvtoxts 

(By{wuilam  Steif) 

Or.  John  T.  incKUetoti,  oommlasloner  of 
the  NatUonal  Air;  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration (NAPCA).  compares  air  pollution 
episodes  to  the  elcpoeed  tips  of  Icebergs. 

The  toll  in  tetms  of  increased  death  rates 
and  widespread  Illness  often  Is  obvious. 

•But  the  rest  of  the  damage  air  pollution 
causes  to  health  Is  more  dlfflcult  to  see  altbo 
It  Is  greater  In  extent,"  Dr.  Mlddleton  says. 
"It  Is  dally.  Insidious,  usrually  unnoticed  In 
Its  early  stages,  and  It  affects  laUllons." 

What  are  the  leading  pollutants  and  their 
sources? 

NAPCA  e]tpert(8  have  just  complied  their 
estimates  of  option-wide  emissions  of  the 
main  pollutants  during  1966.  There  has  been 
no  substantive  change  since  then,  except 
probably  for  the|worse. 

The  experts  f^imd  the  U.S.  expelled  188.8 
million  tons  of  pollutants  Into  the  air  In  1966. 
Of  this  total,  half  came  from  mobile  sources, 
malnTy'autos.  T*e  other  half  came  from  sta- 
tionary sources.Tsuch  as  power  plants,  steel 
mills,  burning  poal,  refuse  banlu,  cement 
plants,  oil  refln^es,  etc. 

rvre  *o«st  poixtrrAKTS 

The  five  majon  pollutants  are  almost  wholly 
the  products  of  Combustion.  They  are : 

Carbon  monoxide,  a  tasteless,  odorless, 
colorless,  lethal  ^as  which  has  an  affinity  for 
hemoglobin  200  limes  greater  than  oxygen 
does.  Some  94  nUlllon  tons  are  expelled  each 
year  Into  the  air  In  the  U.S.,  three  quarters  by 
motor  vehicles. 

Particulates.  t:ny  bits  of  matter  which  can 
become  deadly  irritants  in  combination  with 
other  pollutanta  Some  21.5  million  tons  are 
thrown  Into  Anjerlca's  air  yearly,  mostly  by 
smoke  stacks. 

Sulfur  oxides.  I  which  in  combination  with 
the  molat  membranes  of  the  lungs  (for  exam- 
ple) fonn  sulfu^c  acid,  a  polsoc.  Some  30.4 
million  tons  ara  thrown  Into  the  air  yearly, 
two  thirds  frtxn  burning  coal. 

Hydrocarbons,  orgajilc  oompounds  which 
aure  a  vital  Ingredient  In  the  photochemical 
process  producing  smog  and  Its  deadly  by- 
products such  4s  ozone.  Some  25.9  million 
tons  are  expeUe4  Into  the  air  annually,  more 
than  half  from  Vehicles. 

Nitrogen  oxides,  another  vital  smog  Ingre- 
dient. Seventeen!  million  tons  go  into  the  air 
each  year.  Just  under  half  from  transporta- 
tion sources. 

SIX    y4aBS BIUJON    TONS 

In  the  six  yea^  the  U.S.  alone  can  throw 
more  than  a  billion  tons  of  pollutants  into 
the  ambient  air.ibut  other  advanced  cultures 
are  keeping  up  Iwlth  us.  Thovisands  of  Jap- 
anese walk  archind  Tokyo  today  wearing 
gauze  face  masl|s  in  the  hope  of  protecting 
themselves  fron^  pollutants  (little  chance, 
the  experts  sayk .  Vehicular  and  Industrial 
emissions  are  aslbad  in  European  centers  as 
In  the  U.S. 

Los  Angeles — j'Where  the  birds  cough" — 
is  noted  for  aut^-produced  smog. 

Not  so  well  lc4own  Is  the  effect  of  air  pol- 
lution from  stationary  sources,  as  described 
in  a  new  report  prepared  by  the  NAPCA.  For 
Instance :  j 

In  Jackson  Cqunty,  Ala.,  a  coal-flred  TVA 
power  plant  deputed  43  tons  of  particulates 
per  square  mile  monthly  at  a  spot  3.6  miles 
from  the  plant  Ijast  year.  The  normal  fallout 
figure  Is  five  to*s  pwr  square  mile  monthly. 
Measurements  ^t  a  spot  almost  10  miles 
from  the  plant  ^showed  fallout  was  18  tons 
a  month — still  !i.5  times  the  norm. 

An  aluminum  smelter  15  miles  from  Port- 
land. Ore.,  emltt&d  3.5  tons  of  fluorides  dally 
up  to  1946.  In  tl  e  next  six  years  controls  cut 
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the  emissions  to  1.6  tons,  and  after  1952  to 
700  pounds  dally.  Nearby  dairy  farmers  sued 
and  won  on  grounds  mUk  production  was 
cut;  medical  testimony  also  attributed  liver 
and  kidney  damage  of  a  farmer  and  his  wife 
to  fluorides. 

A  beryllium  extraction  and  manufacturing 
plant  six  miles  from  Reading,  Pa.,  has  had 
pollution-control  equipment  since  the  1930's 
(beryllium  Is  a  toxic  metal  used  In  oxide 
form  as  a  copper  alloy).  But  the  company 
has  faced  35  lawsuits  since  1948.  charging  It 
with  causing  beryUlOBls  (beryllium  poison- 
ing) .  The  state  health  departnvent  began  a 
study  of  the  problem  at  Reading  In  1957  and 
fotmd  48  cases  of  the  disease  by  1959,  68  by 
1960.  75  by  1963. 

LrrXLB    BOY    VICTIM 

Among  the  cases  were  a  three-year-cdd  boy 
ahd  his  15-year-old  sister  exposed  to  their 
father's  contaminated  clothes  for  the  two 
years  the  father  worked  in  the  plant.  Twenty- 
on«  people  who  suffered  berylliosis  had  no 
direct  contact  with  the  plant  or  Its  employes, 
but  lived  0.6  to  5.3  miles  from  the  plant.  By 
1960.  31  of  the  Reading  berylliosis  victims 
had  died. 

Sulfur  oxides  and  particulates  are  the 
prime  pollutants  emitted  by  stationary 
sources. 

A  typical  plant,  such  as  one  operated  by 
Armco  Steel  Corp.,  25  miles  north  of  Cin- 
cinnati, expels  30,000  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide 
and  25,000  tons  of  particulates  each  year. 
The  U.S.  Steel  Corp.  plant  at  Lorain,  Ohio, 
20  miles  west  of  Cleveland,  throws  off  77,000 
tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  44,000  tons  of 
particulates,  for  example. 

But  it  is  unfair  to  single  out  the  steel 
Industry. 

Five  miles  from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  a  cop- 
per smelter  emits  196,000  tons  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide Into  the  air  yearly,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  sulfur  dioxide  spewed  Into 
the  15.000-square-inile  Puget  Sound  area. 
A  mile  from  the  smelter  concentrations  of 
the  gas  often  are  greater  than  one  part  per 
million;  by  contrast,  the  pecOc  of  the  Thanks- 
giving. 1966.  disaster  In  New  York  City 
found  a  sulfur  dioxide  of  only  0.97  parts 
per  million. 

The  coal-flred  power  plants  of  Louisville 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.  emit  two-thirds  of  the 
sulfur  dioxide  and  two-thirds  of  the  par- 
ticulates In  that  area. 

Union  Carbide's  ferroalloy  plant  five  miles 
from  Marietta,  Ohio,  emits  two-thirds  of 
the  area's  sulfxir  dioxide,  nearly  a  quarter 
of  its  particulates. 

LONG  GRIM  LIST 

The  list  complied  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  long. 

Sulfur  dioxide  and  p€U'ticulates  of  solids — 
silica,  lead  sulfate,  ammonium  sulfate,  alu- 
minum, iron,  copper — have  been  Indicted  as 
health  hazards. 

Congress  more  than  two  years  ago  asked 
HEW  to  report  "on  the  need  for  the  effect 
of  national  emission  standards  for  stationary 
sources." 

The  report  iias  been  completed.  It  recom- 
mends a  federal  crackdown  on  the  public 
and  private  electric  utilities  which  produce 
nearly  half  the  sulfur  dioxide  emitted  Into 
the  air  and  a  sixth  of  the  particulates. 

Initial  investment  for  air  pollution  con- 
trols, the  report  estimates,  would  be  $340 
million  to  S510  million,  with  annual  cost 
thereafter  $120  million  to  $180  million. 

Without  controls,  the  report  says,  power 
plants  In  rural  areas  "will  bring  the  prob- 
lems of  the  urban  area  with  them."  Selec- 
tive controls,  and  constant  review,  are  asked 
for  other  industries,  too. 

But  the  federal  government  fights  the  bat- 
tle against  air  pollution  from  stationary 
sources  Uke  a  fighter  with  an  arm  tied  be- 
hind his  back. 

After  pioneering  efforts  In  Pittsburgh,  St. 
Louis  and  California,  Congress  In  1962  held 
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hearings  on  air  pollution  and  In  1963  passed 
a  weak  bill.  It  strengthened  the  law  In  1965 
to  provide  future  national  standards  for 
autos,  but  didn't  get  around  to  dealing  with 
stationary  sources  imtll  1967.  Then  it  left 
control  of  stationary  air  pollution  to  the 
states. 

So  far,  the  NAPCA  has  designated  16  areas 
of  the  nation  In  which  air  quality  controls 
must  be  applied.  Eventually,  an  additional 
41  regions  will  be  designated.  In  these  re- 
gions, states  are  supposed  to  set  air  quality 
standards  to  conform  with  federal  criteria. 
But  this  Is  BtiU  In  the  future;  no  one  knows 
how  tough  the  states  will  be,  or  how  effec- 
tive the  Industry  lobbies  may  be. 

Meantime,  our  air  gets  dirtier. 
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U.S.   Cass  Spew  Out  94M  Tons  or  Poison 

A   Yeak 

(By  William   Steif) 

The  evening  of  Aug.  28  was  hot  and  muggy 
in  Boston  this  year,  but  30.000  people,  mostly 
young,  thronged  through  the  Commons,  the 
big  center  city  park,  to  hear  a  rock  group 
named  the  Chambers  Brothers. 

Many  parked  their  cars  underneath  the 
Commons  In  a  three- tier,  1.500-car  munici- 
pal garage.  In  all.  1.300  cars  were  In  the 
garage  when  the  show  was  over.  A  large  part 
of  the  audience  descended  Into  the  garage 
and,  almost  simultaneously,  drivers  started 
their  motors  and  headed  for  the  garage's 
three  toll-booth  exits. 

Within  minutes,  youngsters  started  stag- 
gering out  of  the  garage  on  foot,  choking  and 
gasping.  Others  passed  out  in  their  cars. 

Police  carried  at  least  20  unconscious  per- 
sons out  of  the  grarage,  ambulances  took  25 
piersons  to  hospitals,  while  oxygen  was  ad- 
ministered to  still  others  In  the  Commons. 
A  city  official  ordered  the  garage  cleared 
Everyone  soon  recovered  and  went  home.  And 
24  hours  later  the  incident  was  nearly  for- 
gotten. 

Yet  the  near-disaster  beneath  the  Boston 
Commons  is  a  sign  of  how  badly  we  have 
despoiled  America.  Those  who  passed  out 
were  suffering  from  carbon  monoxide  poison- 
ing. They  had  Inhaled  part  of  the  94  million 
tons  of  a  tasteless,  odorless,  colorless,  lethal 
gas  which  U.S.  exhaust  pipes  pour  Into  the 
atmosphere  yearly. 

MOTORS     EMIT     HALF 

Half  the  nation's  air  pollution  comes  from 
stationary  sources,  such  as  power  plants,  steel 
mills,  cement  factories,  coal  cleaning  plants 
and  forest  fires. 

The  other  half  of  the  188.8  million  tons  of 
pollutants  the  United  States  pours  Into  the 
air  yearly  comes  from  transportation  sources, 
mostly  100  million  cars  and  15  million  trucks 
and  buses. 

Vehicles  produce  three  quarters  of  the  car- 
bon monoxide  the  United  States  emits  so 
casually  into  the  air:  they  produce  more  than 
half  the  25.9  million  tons  of  hydrocarbons 
emitted  yearly;  they  produce  Just  under  half 
the  17  million  tons  of  nitrogen  oxides  pro- 
duced each  year. 

The  vehicular  emissions,  all  the  result  of 
incomplete  combustion,  poison  the  air  en- 
velope in  which  we  live.  They  are  concen- 
trated In  the  great  metropolitan  areas,  where 
most  of  the  autos  are. 

Some  25  million  tons  of  carbon  monoxide 
go  Into  the  air  of  the  10  most  populous  areas 
annually  from  vehicles.  In  Los  Angeles,  ve- 
hicular carbon  monoxide  represents  98  per 
cent  of  all  that  gas  emitted:  in  Philadelphia 
vehicles  produce  69  pier  cent  of  the  carbon 
monoxide.  In  New  York  City  vehicles  emit 
5.3  million  tons  of  carbon  monoxide  annually, 
In  Kansas  City,  they  emit  600.000  tons  yearly. 
and  similar  amounts  in  Milwaukee  and  Den- 
ver. 

Almost  everyone  knows  enough  not  to  shut 
the  garage  doors  while  his  car's  motor  is 
running. 
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The  reason  Is  that  carbon  monoxide,  a 
deadly  poison  has  a  vastly  greater  affinity  for 
the  blood's  hemoglobin  than  oxygen.  Inhaled, 
It  is  a  quick  killer. 

Air  containing  80  parts  per  million  of  car- 
bon monoxide,  breathed  over  an  eight-hour 
period,  renders  about  a  sixth  of  the  body  s 
hemoglobin— which  transports  oxygen  to  the 
tissues  and  takes  away  wastes— temporarily 
useless.  ThU  Is  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  a 
pint  of  blood.  

Peak-hour  traffic  Jams  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Detroit  have  built  carbon  monoxide  concen- 
trations to  as  high  as  150  and  120  parts  per 
million.  Some  measurements  have  been  even 
higher,  up  to  400  parts  per  million. 

An  official  of  the  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration  says : 

"A  friend  of  mine,  62  years  old,  was  caught 
m  the  Holland  Tunnel,  under  the  Hudson 
River,  for  three  hours  one  day.  When  he  got 
to  his  home  in  New  Jersey  he  told  his  wife 
he  felt  terrible.  That  night  he  died  of  a 
heart  attack. 

•You  cant  prove  any  connection,  but  .  .  . 


LOS    ANGELES    ACTS 

Hydrocarbons  are  organic  compounds  that 
ceem  fairly  harmless  in  themselves.  So  are 
nitrogen  oxides  (altho  nitrogen  dioxide  con- 
centrations have  caused  severe  lung  dis- 
eases). ,, 

But  put  hydrocarbons  and  nitrogen  oxides 
together,  bake  them  in  the  sun.  and  a  photo- 
chemical reaction  takes  place  which  pro- 
duces smog  and  a  whole  new  family  of  pol- 
lutants called  oxidants. 

Los  Angeles  County,  plagued  by  smog  since 
World  War  II,  pioneered  Its  control.  In  the 
early  1950s  It  got  tough  with  Its  citizens,  forc- 
ing the  shutdown  of  1.5  million  backyard 
incinerators.  When  that  didn't  work  the 
county  got  tough  with  industry,  prosecuting 
oil  refineries,  steel  mills  and  40,000  other 
offenders. 
But  the  smog  Just  got  worse. 
Finally,  the  internal  combustion  engine 
was  pinpointed  as  the  culprit  and  In  I960 
the  California  legislature  passed  a  law  re- 
quiring auto  makers  to  reduce  contaminants, 
starting  with  1966  models.  In  1965  the  U.S. 
Congress  followed  suit,  providing  controls 
on  1968  models  and  more  stringent  ones  on 
1970  and  1971  models. 

Yet  todav  80  per  cent  of  all  of  metropolitan 
Los  Angeles'  air  pollution  Is  produced  by 
autos.  The  same  Is  true  of  the  District,  where 
the  number  of  cars  per  square  mile  Is  one 
and  a  half  times  as  great  as  In  Los  Angeles. 
How  much  smog  Is  there  In  the  cities? 
The  chemical  products  of  smog  initially 
cause  upper  respiratory  irritation  when  they 
concentrate  at  0.05  parts  per  million.  But 
state  lawmakers  are  chary  of  setting  "smog 
alert"  levels  too  low.  It  doesn't  look  good  to 
hometown  boosters. 

So  California's  "adverse  level,"  by  law.  is 
0  15  parts  of  oxidant  per  million.  Colorado  Is 
stricter:  Its  "adverse  level"  Is  0.10  parts  per 
million. 

Under  the  CaUfornia  standard,  Denver  in 
1965  had  only  14  days  of  bad  smog,  Cincin- 
nati only  five  days,  Washington  only  four, 
and  even  Los  Angeles  only  83. 

But  under  the  Colorado  standard,  Denver 
had  51  days  of  bad  smog  In  1965,  Cincinnati 
36  Washington  40,  &nd  Los  Angeles  149. 

And  under  the  Inltlal-lrrltatlon  standard, 
Denver  had  226  days  of  bad  smog,  Cincinnati 
137,  Washington  163,  Los  Angeles  221. 

That's  one  way  of  measuring  smog's  effect 
in  the  cities. 

Another  way  Is  to  measure  total  emissions 
of  the  smog-producing  ingredients.  Thus,  in 
1967.  hydrocarbon  emissions  in  Los  Angeles 
amounted  to  1.3  million  tons  and  nitrogen 
oxide  emissions  471,000  tons;  in  Pittsburgh, 
in  the  same  year,  95,000  tons  of  hydrocarbons 
and  267,000  tons  of  nitrogen  oxides  were 
emitted;  In  Dallas-Fort  Worth,  143,000  tons 
of    hydrocarbons,    95,000   tons    of    nitrogen 
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oxides;  in' Birmingham,  64,000  tons  of  hydro- 
carbons, 25.000  tons  of  nitrogen  oxides. 

GIRLS'    STOCKINGS    BURN 

Several  years  ago  a  Detroit  auto  maker 
sent  a  car  across  the  country  with  a  new  gas 
turbine  engine.  At  Los  Angeles  the  com- 
pany's press  agents  turned  out  a  group  of 
long-stemmed  girls  wearing  mesh  stockings 
to  pose  with  the  car. 

The  glrU  stood  to  the  rear  of  the  car  when 
the  ignition  was  switched  on — and  the  next 
thing  they  knew,  their  stockings  were  on 
fire.  The  car's  exhaust  was  more  than  the 
press  agents  had  bargained  for. 

None  of  the  girls  was  burned  badly,  but 
the  story  Illustrates  the  type  of  problems 
the  nation  faces  In  groping  for  replacements 
for  the  Internal  combustion  engine. 

This  engine.  Invented  by  Nlkolaus  Otto,  a 
German  engineer,  more  than  a  century  ago. 
Is  reliable,  compact  and  cheap.  Probably  no 
other  mechanism  has  contributed  more  to 
Western  clvlllzaUon.  Indeed.  Its  problem  is 
its  popularity. 

The  internal  combustion  engine  burns  its 
fuel  within  itself.  Its  carburetor  mixes  air 
with  gas.  The  nUxture  Is  forced  Into  combus- 
tion chambers  (cylinders),  where  sparks  ex- 
plode the  mixture,  driving  pUtons.  The 
power  produced  is  transmitted  to  the  wheels. 
The  trouble  with  the  system,  from  the 
standpoint  of  smog-fighters.  Is  that  the  fuel 
is  never  completely  burned.  When  the  en- 
gine is  operated  at  maximum  efficiency, 
cruising  at  high  speed,  it  produces  large 
amounts  of  nitrogen  oxides.  When  It  is  de- 
celeraUng  It  produces  Its  maximum  emis- 
sions of  hydrocarbons. 

Either  way,  It  produces  the  raw  materials 
of  smog. 

Since  the  early  part  of  this  century  people 
have  been  experimenting  with  external  com- 
bustion engines.  This  amounts  to  lighting  a 
fire  under  a  boiler  which  makes  "steam" 
(power)  that  Is  transmitted  to  move  a 
piston. 

The  external  combustion  engine  has  the 
singular  advantage  over  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  of  burning  Its  fuel  much 
more  completely.  It  requires  lower-grade 
fuel,  doesn't  need  a  transmission  (since  Its 
power  can  be  transmitted  directly  to  the 
wheels),  and  doesn't  need  as  much  horse- 
power as  the  Internal  combustion  engine 
(Since  It  doesn't  lose  as  much  power) . 

But  there  are  problems,  reminiscent  ol 
the  Los  Angeles  girls'  mesh  stockings. 
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steam  engine,  and  Dallas  and  San  Francisco 
are  scheduled  to  test  steam  buses  under  a 
Department  of  Transportation  (DOT)  con- 
tract. 

SOME  DRAWBACKS 

But  the  external  combustion   engine  has 
drawbacks,  too. 

For  instance,  an  auto's  internal  combus- 
tion engine  runs  continually  when  the  driver 
Is  on  the  road,  even  if  the  car  U  stopped  for 
a  red  light.  The  way  to  stop  the  external 
combustion  engine  Is  to  turn  off  the  power; 
that  also  tvims  off  radio,  air-oondltioner  and. 
If  It's  night,  the  lights.  So  an  auxiliary  power 
source  has  to  be  designed  and  put  in  the  car. 
More  expensive  metals  and  higher-preci- 
sion tooling  are  needed.  Some  think  the  ex- 
ternal combxistion  engine  Is  overweight  and 
accelerates  too  slowly. 

Nevertheless,  the  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration  Is  spending  $1  mil- 
lion this  year  In  research  and  development 
on  steam  engines,  while  DOT  Is  spending  $12 
mUllon   on   electric    engine  research. 

The  big  problem  with  an  electric  engine, 
beyond  development  of  a  practical  battery.  Is 
that  If  the  nation's  autos  went  electric,  de- 
mand for  power  to  charge  the  batteries 
would  skyrocket.  That.  In  turn,  would  mean 
building  many  more  coal  and  oil-fired  utility 
plants,  which  are  among  our  worst  industrial 
polluters. 

Both  General  Motors  and  Ford  have  experi- 
mented vrtth,  and  are  continuing  to  work 
with  electric  engines,  the  only  assured  way 
of  getting  zero  emissions  of  pollutants  from 
an  auto  General  Dynamics,  Gulton  Indus- 
tries, and  Allls-Chalmers  have  worked  on  the 
problems  involved,  too,  and  Westlngbouse 
Electric  has  even  produced,  commercially,  a 
scaled-up  golf  cart  using  lead-acid  batterlea 
for  suburban  shopping  retirement  villages 
and  other  restricted  uses. 

But  a  federal  report  says,  "there  has  not 
yet  been  developed  a  battery  power  source 
which  could  economically  provide  an  auto 
with  both  the  power  needed  to  achieve  rea- 
sonable speeds  ...  and  the  energy  needed 
to  give  the  auto  a  reasonable  range  of  opera- 
tion between  recharging." 

Many  beUeve  the  best  bet  stlU  may  be  to 
reform  the  internal  combustion  engine.  One 
way  to  do  this  Is  by  direct  Injection  of  the 
fuel  into  each  cylinder,  metering  the  gas 
and  cutting  emissions.  Four  foreign  car  mak- 
ers, Volkswagen,  Mercedes-Benz,  Porsche  and 
Alfa-Romeo,  already  have  begun  to  build 
their  engines  this  way,  and  there  are  hints 
that  American  manufacturers  are  considering 
fuel  Injection. 


Internal  Combustion  Dirttes  the  Air:  Cars 

Powered  by  Steam  and  ELECTRicrrY  Tested 

IN  Pollution   Fight 

(By  WlUlam  Steif) 

William  Lear,  an  energetic  retired  million- 
aire has  set  up  shop  at  a  former  Air  Force 
base  near  Reno,  Nev.,  to  buUd  an  experimen- 
tal car  driven  by  a  pollution-free  steam 
engine. 

Mr.  Lear,  66,  has  a  string  of  Industrial  suc- 
cesses, climaxed  by  development  of  the  Lear 
Jet  executive  plane.  When  he  sold  out  in 
1968  he  retired  to  Los  Angeles,  where  the 
smog,  which  Is  despoUlng  so  many  American 
cities,  bothered  him.  He  also  was  having 
transmission  problems  with  his  CadUlac  and 
when  he  found  repairs  would  cost  $280,  he 
decided  to  build  a  car  with  an  external  com- 
bustion engine  since  it  would  require  no 
transmission.  Mr.  Lear's  engine— powered  by 
a  steam  turbine— is  one  of  several  being  de- 
veloped as  a  possible  pollution-free  replace- 
ment for  the  Internal  combusion  engine. 

General  Motors  has  worked  on  such  a  proj- 
ect with  an  Oakland,  Calif.,  firm.  The  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administration 
has  a  Waltham,  Mass.  firm  doing  similar 
work  for  It.  The  California  Highway  Patrol 
U  starting   to  test  an   Oldsmoblle  with    a 


TWO     METHODS 

So  far,  American  auto  makers  have  used 
two  methods  to  reduce  emissions: 

By  injecting  air  into  the  stUl-hot  mixture 
going  out  the  exhaust  system,  which  creates 
more  thorough  combustion.  This  method  re- 
quires an  air  pump,  and  Is  being  used  only 
in  Cadillacs  and  manual-shift  cars  because 
It  Is  more  expensive. 

By  regulating  the  carburetor  Jet  or  nozzle 
that  mixes  gas  vrtth  air  more  precisely,  so 
that  less  fuel  goes  into  the  mixtiire.  This  Is 
used  In  about  80  per  cent  of  new  American 
cars. 

Although  the  auto  makers  talk  about  how 
expensive  emission  controls  are,  federal  ex- 
perts say  the  average  cost  per  car  is  only  $15 
to  $20. 

The  Justice  Department  and  General  Mo- 
tors, Ford,  Chrysler  and  American  Motors 
agreed  last  month  to  settle  an  antitrust  suit, 
filed  10  days  before  President  Nixon  took  of- 
fice, accusing  the  auto  makers  of  conspiring 
to  retard  development  and  use  of  devices  to 
control  air  poUuUon  In  cars. 

Under  the  consent  agreement,  the  auto 
makers— without  admitting  guilt— said  they 
would  not  obstruct  development  of  anU- 
smog    devices    and    would    make    available. 
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wltbout  feea.  U^nscs  on  antl-poUutlon  in- 
venUona  to  any  flmu  desiring  them. 

The  Justice  Department  said  the  consent 
decree  would  sttmulate  Immediate  attacks, 
through  competition,  on  air  pollution. 

But  the  LoB  Angeles  County  supervlBors 
have  asked  Fedaral  Judge  Jesse  W.  Curtis  to 
reject  the  consent  decree.  They  want  a  full 
trial,  arming  potential  litigants  with  data 
to  sue  the  companies  for  damages.  At  least 
34  congressmen  feel  the  same  way  and  have 
urged  court  dela(y  on  the  consent  decree.  Rep. 
Bob  Eckhardt  (p-Texas),  talks  of  a  congres- 
sional Inquiry  l^to  the  settlement.  And  last 
month  two  Chloago  aldermen  filed  a  93  bil- 
lion suit  against  QM,  Ford  and  Chrysler  on 
the  same  conspiracy  charge. 

R^CK  WTTR  TIME 

Federal  standiurds  for  pollution  emissions, 
to  reach  maximum  stringency  in  1971  models 
apply  only  to  hydrocarbons  and  carbon  mo- 
noxide. No  nlttogen  oxide  standards  have 
ever  been  set,  nor  are  there  standards  for 
emissions  of  leaa. 

Pre- 1968  modtl  cars  now  on  the  rc»d  emit 
1,575  pounds  oi  carbon  monoxide  from  the 
exhaust.  They  aio  emit  215  pounds  of  hydro- 
carbons from  tlje  exhaust,  105  pounds  from 
a  tube  running  out  of  the  crankcase,  and  85 
pound*  by  evap<)ratlon. 

-  By  HMO.  fedval  experts  say,  the  federal 
standards  will  reduce  carbon  monoxide  levels 
In  lu-ban  areas  45  per  cent  and  cut  hydro- 
carbon levels  33  per  cent. 

But,  because  more  complete  combustion 
produces  more  nitrogen  oxide,  the  nitrogen 
oxide  emission  levels  will  be  70  per  cent 
higher  by  1980.  £taUsslons  of  lead  will  be  100 
per  cent  higher  by  then,  because  of  an  In- 
creased auto  population — combustion  doesn't 
destroy  lead.       ' 

After  1980  enilsslons  In  all  categories  will 
rise  because  ot  the  rising  p>opulatlon  and 
Increasing  numl^  of  autoe. 

"That  gives  ^  Just  about  10  years,"  one 
expert  says. 

SHAKING    THE    BLAME 

The  outraged  clUzen  tends  to  blame 
Detroit's  auto  ibakers  for  air  pollution.  But 
there  are  less  ot>vlous  and  equally  large  tar- 
gets for  Indignation. 

The  oil  Industry  (with  a  single  exception) 
continues  to  put  lead  In  gas  to  remove  knocks 
and  Increase  octane  rating,  altho  this  can 
also  be  done  at!  the  cost  of  a  cent  or  two  a 
gallon  by  more  precise  refining.  As  a  result, 
autoe  dump  200^000  tons  of  fine  lead  particles 
Into  the  air  yeeirly.  and  the  auto  makers  are 
prevented  from  i  using  a  muffler  which  would 
be  very  eSectl^ie  In  producing  almost-total 
combustion  In  Ifead-free  fuel. 

Nobel  prlze-<w1nnlng  geneticist  Joshua 
Lederberg  receqtly  noted  healthy  people  now 
have  100  to  309  parts  per  billion  of  lead  In 
their  blood,  a  '"two-  to  five-fold  Increase" 
over  the  unpolluted  environment.  Clear-cut 
symptoms  of  le*d  poisoning  appear  at  800  to 
1,000  parts  of  Ifad  per  billion,  Mr.  Lederberg 
said,  adding  tltfit  he  felt  the  safety  margin 
was  getting  slim. 

Altho  keroseqe- burning  Jet  planes  account 
for  only  2.1  per  cent  of  the  nation's  carbon 
monoxide  ranls^lons  and  only  1.2  per  cent  of 
hydrocarbon  enilsslons,  they  are  big  polluters 
In  EUrflelds'  Inu^iedlate  areas.  Federal  experts 
say  It  would  co#t  all  U.S.  airlines  $12  million 
to  put  an  Imi^ved  kind  of  cocnbuster  on 
their  planes  th^  next  time  the  engines  must 
be  overhauled,  j  The  airlines  so  far  have  re- 
buffed federall  efforts  to  get  them  to 
cooperate. 

Yet  Dr.  Lee  A.  Dubrldge,  the  President's 
science  adviser. iconcluded  in  a  55-page  "back- 
grounder" prepttred  for  the  White  House  last 
month: 

"Autoe  are  t^e  prime  source  of  air  pollu- 
tion In  the  U.$.  .  .  .  and  pose  a  hazard  to 
health  .  .  .  (bi^t)  at  present  there  is  a  lack 
of  Incentive,  bath  In  and  out  of  the  auto  In- 
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dxiBtry,  for  adequate  further  development  of 
unconventional  vehicles. 
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CRIME  AND  THE  BLACK  MAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  3,  1969 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sterling 
Tucker,  vice  chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  City  Council,  recently  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  question  of  crime 
in  this  city,  and  the  black  leadership's 
response  to  it. 

As  a  black  leader,  as  a  minister, 
and  as  a  local  government  official. 
Mr.  Tucker's  words  should  carry 
special  weight;  they  are  worth  serious 
consideration. 

A  summary  of  his  speech,  and  a  Wash- 
ington Star  editorial  commenting  on  it, 
follow,  so  that  my  colleagues  might  share 
Mr.  Tucker's  perspective: 

Crime  and  the  Black  Man 
Crime  In  our  country,  crime  In  our  city, 
Increa^ng  at  a  bewildering  rate,  casts  a 
shadow  over  our  lives.  There  Is  no  one  sitting 
here  today  who  is  untouched  by  It.  You  may 
not  have  been  robbed  yourself,  held  up  In 
a  dark  alley,  or  your  purse  snatched  els  you 
walked  down  the  street;  you  may  not  your- 
self have  felt  a  gim  In  your  back  or  found 
your  home  broken  Into.  Iselonglngs  stolen 
you'd  saved  to  buy  .  .  .  but  you  are  none- 
theless a  victim.  A  victim  of  the  fear  that 
Is  perhaps  the  highest  cost  of  crime.  The 
fear  that  catches  you  when  you  simply  hear 
footsteps  behind  you  on  a  dark  street.  Or 
when  you  see  someone  waiting  up  there 
ahead  In  an  aUey.  Or  when  you  keep  won- 
dering If  you  double-locked  yo\ir  door.  Many 
are  the  Irreparable  Injuries  of  crime,  to  the 
victim  and  to  the  offender  himself.  But  one 
of  the  very  worst  Is  what  It  Is  doing  to  the 
way  we  live  with  each  other. 

And  certainly  we  experience  it  to  the  full 
here  In  Washington,  D.C.  Our  city  ranks 
among  the  highest  in  crime  In  the  nation. 
Not  only  is  It  higher  than  most  cities  but 
It  Is  growing  faster:  our  rate  of  crime  in- 
crease is  triple  the  national  average.  Statis- 
tics for  D.C,  for  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  showed  robberies  up  46%,  rape  up  50%, 
over  last  year. 

We  know  the  majority  of  the  perpetrators 
come  from  the  social  levels  of  the  poor  and 
the  dlsadvanttiged.  The  rich  white  boys  in 
the  subiu-bs  are  stealing  cars  too,  more  and 
more  In  fact.  But  for  an  overall  dally  record 
of  larceny,  burglary  and  assault,  they  don't 
match  our  brothers  In  the  ghetto. 

Similarly,  we  know  who  the  victims  gen- 
erally are.  They  are  not  the  voices  who  cry 
the  loudest  in  this  country  for  law  and  or- 
der; they  are  not  the  ones  buying  the  police 
dogs  and  the  burglar  alarms  for  their  sub- 
urban fortresses.  No,  the  victims  are,  far  and 
away,  the  poor  and  the  black.  Statistics 
(from  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement,  1967)  reveal  the  shocking  fact 
that  IX  your  Income  Is  under  $3,000  your 
chances  of  being  robbed  are  five  times  higher 
than  If  yoiir  Income  Is  over  $10,000;  your 
chances  of  being  raped  four  times  as  high; 
of  suffering  burglary,  almost  double.  So  if 
you're  poor  and  black  in  this  beautiful  land 
of  ours,  you  begin  to  know  what  crime  really 
means. 

We  also  know  what  is  at  the  root  cause 
of  the  crime.  The  President's  Commission's 
report  included  what  was  to  me  a  very  poign- 
ant statistic.  A  survey  was  conducted  to  de- 


termine how  American  citizens  rated  the 
seriousness  of  national  problems.  All  income 
levels,  both  black  and  white,  rated  race  rela- 
tions at  the  top  of  the  list,  and  all  rated 
crime  as  the  number  two  problem;  except 
for  one  category,  the  category  that  was  the 
poor  black,  they  put  as  the  number  two 
problem,  above  crime,  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion. So  those,  by  far  the  most  victimized, 
knew  what  the  seed  cause  is. 

We  know  and  we  agree  that  in  the  last 
analysis  at  the  root  of  the  crime  are  the 
desperate  conditions  of  the  ghetto:  the  In- 
adequate, overcrowded,  lU-equlpped  schools; 
the  unbearable,  dilapidated  overcrowded 
housing;  the  unemployment;  the  broken 
families;  all  the  vicious  forces  that  push  the 
poor  urban  black  outside  of  society.  And 
It  is  no  wonder  then,  say  the  soclologlfits 
and  the  reformers,  no  wonder  then  that  he 
acta  as  If  he  were  outside  that  society — acts 
out  that  alienation  In  crime. 

But  while  I  am  disturbed  about  the  ramp- 
ant wave  of  crime,  and  while  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  about  the  conditions  that  perpetu- 
ated the  ghetto  and  foster  crime,  there  is 
something  else  here  that  also  disturbs  me. 

What  disturbs  me  is  the  failure  of  black 
leadership  to  speak  out  against  crime  itself. 
I  do  not  hear  their  voices  raised  against  the 
robbery  and  burglary  and  rape  that  is  per- 
petrated on  our  p>eople,  against  the  gun- 
toting  that  turns  our  streets  Into  alleys  of 
fear.  The  statistics  rise,  but  they  maintain 
an  aloof  silence.  And  it  disturbs  me  because 
their  silence  most  dam,ages  the  black  com- 
munity itself. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  there 
has  been  this  silence.  We  black  leaders  have 
been  directing  our  attention  to  society's 
crimes  against  our  people,  and  quite  rightly 
so — to  the  tragic  Injustices  of  our  system,  to 
the  attitudes  and  vicious  practices  of  a  racist 
white  majority  that  have  kept  our  pyeople  so 
long  in  poverty  and  despair.  When  It  comes 
to  crime,  we  have  focused  on  police  tactics: 
we  have  told  the  story  of  police  brutality  and 
bigotry  and  docimiented  It,  of  how  the 
ghetto-dweller  feels  the  need  not  for  protec- 
tion by  the  police,  but  from  the  police.  We 
have  brought  this  out  into  the  open  and 
forced  changes  and  the  first  steps  toward 
community  control. 

This  Is  good.  What  Is  not  so  good  Is  that 
In  fighting  these  practices  our  attention  has 
been  diverted  from  crime  Itself.  Now  my 
point  is  that  the  time  has  come  when  black 
leaders  mvist  speak  out  against  crime  as  well 
as  against  the  poUce.  We  must  lay  equal 
stress  on  the  crimes  of  the  people  against 
(society  as  on  the  crimes  of  society  against 
the  iieople.  My  point  Is  that  not  to  do  so 
distorts  the  picture  and  lays  an  Intolerable 
burden  on  the  black  man  hlmseUF. 

For  this  silence  encourages  certain  as- 
sumptions that  are  degrading  and  dangerous. 
It  tends  to  encourage  the  assvunption,  for 
example,  that  crime  is  only  a  function  of 
poverty  and  Injustice.  It  tends  to  Justify 
the  crime  rate  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  living. 
Bleeding  hearts,  both  black  and  white,  say 
in  so  many  words,  "You  steal  because  you're 
poor.  You're  not  responsible  for  your  poverty, 
therefore  you  are  not  really  responsible  for 
your  crime."  Now  this  attitude  Is  highly  In- 
JurlovtB,  not  only  to  society,  but  most  par- 
ticularly to  the  recipient  of  all  this  com- 
miseration and  sympathy,  the  black  man 
himself.  It  is  degrading,  it  is  harmful,  and 
It  l8  false. 

It  Is  false  because  those  who  steal  are  not 
those  who  are  trying  to  make  ends  meet. 
Those  who  steal  are  not  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  meet  the  monthly  rent  bill  and  the  gas 
blL'  and  all  the  other  bills,  and  tr3rlng  to  feed 
their  children  and  clothe  them.  Those  who 
are  doing  that,  those  who  reaUy  are  fighting 
the  cost  of  living,  are  not  the  ones  who 
steal.  Take  the  working  mother  who  Is  up 
before  dawn  to  get  out  to  the  suburbs  to 
do  another  woman's  hovisework,  and  returns 
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after  a  hard  day's  work  to  cook  for  her  own 
chUdren  and  then  stay  up  late  Into  the  night 
doing  her  own  housework  and  washing  and 
ironing  their  clothes.  If  you  want  to  know 
about  poverty,  about  the  grueling  dally  ef- 
fort to  make  ends  meet,  ask  her — not  the 
hold-up  artist. 

And  It  U  degrading  to  her,  to  her  efforts 
and  to  her  courage  and  dignity,  to  condone 
the  assumption  that  poverty  Justifies  crime. 
As  statistics  show,  she  more  likely  than  not 
Is  the  victim. 

Therefore,  we  must  not  let  the  injxistices 
of  society,  as  cruel  as  they  are,  muffle  oiu' 
alarm  over  crime.  We  must  speak  out.  The 
burden  of  being  black  in  this  society  Is  bad 
enough.  The  bvirden  of  being  poor  Is  bad 
enough.  What  we  certainly  do  not  need  Is  the 
additional  burden  of  being  told,  "You  steal 
because  you're  poor."  What  we  do  not  need 
is  to  condone  and  tacitly  support  the  as- 
sumption that  we  are  not  morally  responsi- 
ble. We  do  not  need  this  erosion  of  our  dig- 
nity. We  must  not  let  society  hang  this  on 
us  as  well. 

Over  »  year  ago,  it  appeared  we  were  on 
our  way  to  a  new  kind  of  people  Involvement 
in  the  war  on  crime  in  this  city.  This  was  to 
take  place  through  the  pilot  project  in  the 
old  13th  precinct,  with  the  people  taking  the 
lead. 

What,  then,  was  a  promising  new  prospect 
of  a  people-police  partnership  has  turned 
Into  a  nasty,  highly  explosive  people-police 
confrontation. 

One  of  the  Issues  here  is  Dr.  Robert  Shel- 
low,  the  Director  of  the  project  who  has  been 
highly  controversial  from  the  beginning  and 
whose  credits  (with  a  large  part  of  the  black 
leadership  of  the  area)  were  long  ago  ex- 
hausted. 

A  second  tension  point  developed  when 
this  precinct  was  merged  Into  the  new  Third 
Police  District,  thus  nxUlifylng  much  of  the 
planning  already  underway  and  raising  fresh 
suspicion  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  District 
Government  in  this  experiment  in  crime 
fighting. 

The  "people"  role  here  seems  to  have  been 
diluted  and  the  Government  seems  deter- 
mined that  its  point  of  view  shall  prevail. 

What  was  originally  proposed  for  this  proj- 
ect is  too  Important  for  It  to  become  lost 
and  washed  out  in  this  controversy.  We  need 
the  people's  voice,  their  leadership  and  their 
support  If  crime  Is  to  be  stamped  out. 

We  particularly  need  the  Black  leadership, 
those  who  can  move  with  ease  and  effective- 
ness in  the  ghettos,  interpreting  the  program, 
pointing  out  the  problems,  developing  activ- 
ities of  community  education,  and  forging  a 
new  relationship  between  poUce  and  the 
people. 

It  seems  to  me,  at  this  point,  that  this  can 
only  be  achieved  by  replacing  Dr.  Shellow 
and  by  bringing  intact  Into  the  Third  Dis- 
trict the  pilot  precinct  leadership  structure 
which  had  already  been  put  together  before 
the  merger  of  the  precincts. 

I  think  the  Government  would  serve  Itself 
and  the  people  well  by  following  this  course 
of  action. 

This  may  be  the  door  through  which  Black 
and  white  leadership  might  walk  together  In 
effecting  a  solid  and  well -coordinated  part- 
nership with  the  poUce  in  a  winning  battle 
against  crime — a  common  enemy. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Oct.  28,  1969] 
APPEAL  TO  Black  Leaders 
Sterling  Tucker,  vice  chairman  of  the  City 
Council,  was  right  the  other  day  in  criticiz- 
ing "the  failure  of  black  leadership  to  speak 
out"   against  the   criminal   element   in   this 

city. 

Tucker  was  right  for  one  reason  because 
of  the  fact,  well  known  but  not  often  men- 
tioned, that  the  great  majority  of  the  vic- 
tims of  crime  In  this  city  are  black.  And  as 
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the  volume  of  crime  Increases,  which  it 
win,  more  and  more  members  of  the  black 
community  will  suffer  the  consequences. 

It  U  hard  to  understand  why  black  leaders 
have  not  been  more  active  and  vocal  in  the 
effort  to  cut  down  on  crime,  especially  since 
the  principal  offenders  are  youthful  blacks. 
Several  starts  have  been  made,  but  nothing 
much  ever  came  of  them.  Perhaps  this  Is 
due  to  a  reluctance  to  be  identified  with  the 
police,  with  the  "power  structure."  or  with 
the  theme  of  "law  and  order" — associated  in 
some  minds  with  racism. 

Whatever  the  reason  or  reasons,  effective 
action   by   the   black   leadership   is  overdue. 
Crime  In  Washington  is  indeed  reaching  what 
the  President  has  called  "crisis  proportions." 
It  Is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  this  year 
there   will   have   been    15,000   robberies   and 
20,000  burglaries  In  this  city.  The  appalling 
rate  of  crime  Increase  Is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  robberies  here  In  July, 
and  again  In  August,  was  greater  than  the 
yearly  totals  for  1960,   1961,   1962  and   1963. 
It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  think  that  the 
black  leadership  alone  holds  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  Nor  can  the  police, 
even  when  at  full  strength,  do  the  Job  alone. 
Both  can  help,  especially  if  they  will  work 
together.  But  the  best  hope,  perhaps  the  only 
real  hope,  lies  with  Congress.  If  the  legisla- 
tors will  stop  sucking  their  thvmibs  and  pass 
the   package   of   anti-crime  bills  which   has 
been  put  before  them,  then  thU  community 
may  be  on  the  way  to  seeing  some  daylight 
ahead. 


APOLLO  11  ASTRONAUTS  OFFER 
THEIR  THANKS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  3,  1969 
Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  U.S.  Apollo  11  astronauts, 
in  their  world  travels  from  country  to 
country  on  behalf  of  the  U5.  space  pro- 
gram, are  living  up  to  the  high  standards 
that  we  Americans  and  the  world  are 
proud  they  possess  in  full  measure. 

In  a  heartwarming  gesture  Neil  Arm- 
strong, Michael  CoUins.  and  Edwin  Al- 
drin  have  sent  cards  of  appreciation  to 
those  of  us  who  have  supported  the 
ApoUo  moon  landing  program,  and  to 
the  many  people  who  have  participated 
in  these  programs. 

As  I  beUeve  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the 
American  people  generally  should  know 
of  this  fine  response  by  our  US.  ApoUo 
11  astronauts,  as  well  as  officials,  scien- 
tists, workers,  and  taxpayers,  I  am  in- 
cluding this  pleasant  greeting  and  ap- 
preciation in  the  Congressional  Record: 
We  are  grateful  and  proud  to  have  partici- 
pated in  the  achievement  of  our  national  goal 
of  a  successful  lunar  landing  .  .  .  and  re- 
turn We  beUeve  that  as  the  exploration  of 
our  universe  expands,  so  wUl  the  benefits  of 
all  mankind.  We  hope  that  the  people  of 
earth  are  now  entering  a  new  era  of  peace 
and  common  understanding. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  offered  encour- 
agement and  good  vrtshes,  whose  dedicated 
support  has  made  our  programs  possible,  and 
whose  prayers  have  sustained  us,  we  extend 
our  humble  thanks. 

Neil  A.  Armstrong. 

Commander. 

Michael  Collins, 

Command  Module  Pilot. 
Edwin  E.  Aldrin,  Jr., 

Lunar  Module  Pilot. 
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RACIAL  QUOTA  PLANNED  FOR  JOBS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  3,  1969 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
of  the  Supreme  Court  last  week,  blandly 
ignoring  the  law  enacted  by  the  Congress 
and  authorizing  Federal  judges  to  en- 
force as  law  the  totally  illegal  decrees  of 
HEW  means  more  than  the  end  of  public 
education  in  the  South. 

For  a  number  of  weeks,  the  left  wing 
has  been  carefully  laying  the  groimd- 
work  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  destroy 
craft  labor  unions.  The  sleeper  is  the  so- 
caUed  Philadelphia  plan. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  rotten  as 
it  is,  spells  out  plainly  the  prohibition 
against  racial  assignment  of  pupils  to 
schools  to  overcome  what  is  called  racial 
imbalance.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  ignored  that 
provision  of  law,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
did  likewise. 

The  same  law  also  prohibits  racial  em- 
ployment quotas  of  the  type  underUken 
in  PhUadelphia.  Agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  however,  beUeving  them- 
selves to  be  above  the  law,  have  blandly 
ignored  this  law. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  section 
703(j)  of  Public  Law  88-352,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  together  with  recent 
newspaper  clippings  indicating  its  patent 
and  flagrant  violation. 
The  material  follows: 

[P.L.  88-352,  78  Stat.  2571 
Sec  703.  (J)  Nothing  contained  in  thU  title 
shall  be  interpreted  to  require  any  employer, 
employment  agency,  labor  organization    or 
lolnt  labor-management  conmilttee  subject 
to  this  title  to  grant  preferential  treatment 
to  any  individual  or  to  any  group  because  ot 
the  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  ori- 
gin of  such  individual  or  group  on  account 
of  an  imbalance  which  may  exist  with  re- 
spect to  the  total  number  or  percentage  of 
persons  of  any  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or 
national   origin  employed  by  any  employer, 
referred  or  classified  for  employment  by  any 
employment   agency   or  labor  organization 
admitted  to  membership  or  classified  by  any 
labor  organization,  or  admitted  to,  or  em- 
ployed in,  any  apprenticeship  or  other  traln- 
InK  program,  in  comparison  with  the  total 
niunber   or    percentage   of   persons   of   such 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
in  any  community.  State,  section,  or  other 
area,  or  In  the  available  work  force  in  any 
community,  Stote,  section,  or  other  area. 


[Prom  the  Sunday  Star.  Oct.  26,  1969] 
Hearino  Set  Tomorrow  on  Philadelphia 

Plan 
Labor  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz  and  U.S. 
Comptroller  General  Elmer  B.  Staats  are  to 
testify  this  week  at  hearings  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee  on  the  Labor  Departinents 
plans  to  increase  Job  opportunities  for  mi- 
nority groups  on  federal  construction  proj- 

The  hearings  start  tomorrow  before  the 
Seoaratlon  of  Powers  subcommittee.  They 
wlU  deal  with  the  so-caUed  "Philadelphia 
plan  "  under  which  federal  contractors  must 
agree  to  meet  goals  of  minority  group  em- 
ployment when  they  offer  bids. 

Staats  ruled  in  August  the  plan  was  a 
racial  quota  system  conflicting  with  the  1964 
ClvU  Righto  Act,  but  the  Labor  Departnsent. 
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backed  by  a  justice  Department  opinion, 
malntalna  tbe  plan  Is  legal. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr..  D-N.C.  the  sub- 
committee chatrman,  aald  the  bearings  will 
look  Into  whether  the  Labor  Department,  In 
pursuing  lt«  ilan  to  Increase  minority  Job 
opportunltlas,  has  "usurped  congressional 
authority  and  Violated  legislative  intent." 

"To  me,  th4  plan  Is  a  classic  breach  of 
separation  of  powers.  It  openly  disregards 
the  Intent  of  TlUe  VII  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  an4  twists  the  purpose  of  an  ex- 
ecutive order,"  Srvin  aald. 

The  Philadelphia  plan,  so-called  because 
so  far  It  applies  only  to  that  city,  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  improve  what  Shultz  has  called  a 
deplorably  low  rate  of  minority  employment 
among  higher-paid  construction  trades  there. 

Witnesses  ati  the  bearings  are  to  include 
Jerris  Leonard,  assistant  attorney  general  in 
charge  of  th^  Justice  Department's  Civil 
Rights  Division;  Sens.  Jacob  K.  Javits; 
R-N  Y .  and  Paul  J.  Pannm,  R-Arlz.,  and 
spokesmen  foi]  labor  and  the  construction 
industry. 

(Prom  the  Jlvenlng  Star.  Oct.  27, 1969] 

jAvrrs  ^EES  No  Violation  in 
"Philadelphia  Plan" 

(By  Dana  BuUen) 
-     Se»r-Jacob  ^.  Javits.  R-N.Y..  today  told  a 
-Sena**-   subcc^nmlttee      the      controversial 
"Philadelphia  ilan"  to  promote  minority  hir- 
ing   on    federal    construction    projects    does 
not  violate  a  btin  against  racial  quotas. 

Speaking  for  himself  and  eight  other  sen- 
ators Javits  4efended  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment move  asi  necessary  to  spur  hiring  of 
minorities. 

Sen.  Sam  J.!  Ervln  Jr.,  D-N.C,  however, 
contended  tha^  plan  requires  racial  quotas 
and  charged  It  iwould  be  "a  travesty"  for  the 
Labor  Departrnjent  to  claim  minority  hiring 
percentages  ard  not  based  on  race. 

BIVIN    HITS    PLAN 

The  plan — based  on  an  executive  order 
promulgated  in  1966  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration land  implemented  several 
months  ago  bi  the  Labor  Department — re- 
quires federal  contractors  to  agree  to  meet 
goals  for  minot'ity  group  employment  when 
they  offer  bids  for  projects. 

Ervln,  whos^  separation  of  powers  sub- 
committee today  opened  hearings  on  the 
plan,  said  be  lelt  it  imp>osed  an  improper 
racial  "quota"  whether  this  Is  "dlsgiiised"  as 
a  "target,"  a  "|oal."  a  "range,"  or  a  "stand- 
ard." 

Although  otl^er  Nixon  administration  of- 
ficials disagree^  Comptroller  General  Elmer 
B.  Staats  asserts  the  plan  constitutes  a  racial 
quota  system  conflicting  with  provisions  in 
the  1964  Civil  Eights  Act. 

So  far,  the  Alan  applies  only  to  projects 
involving  slxT  Philadelphia  construction 
trades,  altboum  the  Labor  Department  ex- 
pects to  extendlt  to  projects  In  other  cities. 

According  to  Ervln,  the  Labor  Department's 
approach  would  require  minority  employ- 
ment of  between  19  and  26  percent  by  the 
affected  trades  by  1973.  These  figures  start 
lower,  however,  with  a  range  of  4  to  9  per- 
cent until  Dec.  81,  1970. 

GOOD    rATTH 

Javits  contended  the  plan  sets  standards 
for  Judging  mlbority  hiring  complaints  but 
does  not  require  a  contractor  to  do  more  than 
take  "good  faith  affirmative  action"  in  this 
area. 

He  said  this  removes  "a  great  deal  of  the 
uncertainty  and  confusion  which  have  so  far 
plagued  minofllty-hiring  efforts  in  federal 
programs.  "In  the  past,  many  contractors 
have  voiced  legitimate  complaints  that  they 
simply  did  not)  know  what  was  expected  of 
them."  Javits  s«ld. 

Other  senators  he  listed  as  joining  in  his 
statenoent  wera  Blrcb  Bayb,  O-Ind.;  Edward 
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W.  Brooke,  R-Mass.;  Clifford  P.  Caae,  R-N,J.; 
Charles  B.  Ooodell,  R-N.Y.;  Robert  P.  Orlf- 
fln.  R-kCch.;  Pred  R.  Harris,  D-Okla.;  Philip 
A.  Hart,  D-lCch.,  and  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
D-Mass. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  38,   1969] 

Brvin  Assails  Plan  on  MiNoamr  HniNC 
(By  William  Chapman) 

The  Labor  Department's  controversial 
Philadelphia  Plan  to  increase  the  hiring  of 
minorities  on  federal  contract  jobs  was  de- 
nounced yesterday  asra  case  of  discrimination 
In  reverse. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  (D-N.C.)  opened  two 
dajrs  of  subcommittee  hearings  on  the  plan 
by  Insisting  it  forces  contractors  to  "dis- 
criminate against  workers  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  any  minority  group." 

Brvln's  view  was  disputed  by  nine  liberal 
senators,  led  by  Sen.  Jacob  J.  Javits  (R- 
N.Y.),  who  contended  the  plan  is  both  legal 
and  fair. 

The  plan  Is  a  device  by  which  the  Labor 
Department  hopes  to  Increase  the  niimber  of 
Negroes  and  other  mlnority-g^oup  members 
working  on  Jobs  under  federal  contracts. 

In  applying  It  to  Philadelphia,  the  Labor 
Department  established  "goals",  or  specific 
percentages,  to  be  used  in  determining 
whether  an  employer  was  making  an  effort 
to  increase  the  hiring  of  Negroes. 

Ervln  contended  yesterday  that  that  Is  the 
same  as  fixing  a  quota  of  blacks  to  be  hired. 
That,  he  said,  violated  even  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act,  which  forbids  discrimination  in 
hiring  under  federal  contract  awards. 

Javits,  however,  argued  that  the  Labor  De- 
partment's "goals"  are  merely  criteria  by 
which  the  employer's  efforts  can  be  graded. 

The  employer's  contract  is  not  cancelled 
nor  Is  bis  company  blacklisted  If  the  goals 
are  not  met,  Javits  said. 

Ervln  was  backed  up  by  one  Northern  con- 
gressman, Rep.  Roman  Puclnskl  (D-Ill.),  who 
complained,  "The  heavy  hand  of  the  federal 
government  setting  up  quotas  is  not  the 
answer." 

Puclnskl  observed  that  10  years  ago  the 
Labor  Department  was  bent  on  removing 
racial  designations  and  secret  quota  systems 
from  Its  own  hiring  practices.  "Now  they  are 
bringing  them  back  in,"  he  said. 

Contractors  cannot  meet  the  percentage 
goals,  he  added,  without  specifically  recruit- 
ing Negroes,  a  practice  he  said  would  violate 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

While  Pmiadelphla  contractors  have  bit- 
terly resisted  the  plan,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 
took  a  wait-and-see  attitude  In  testifying  be- 
fore Ervln's  Judiciary  subcommittee. 

William  E.  Naumann,  a  Tucson  builder 
and  member  of  the  gfeneral  contractors'  legis- 
lative committee,  said  his  organization  wants 
to  see  how  the  plan  Is  applied  In  other  In- 
stances before  taking  a  position. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  29,   1969] 
AFL-CIO  Joins  Poes  of  Plan  on  Minoritt 

HIRINO 

(By   Spencer   Rich) 

The  APL-CIO  lined  up  yesterday  with 
Sens.  John  L.  McClellan  (D-Ark.)  and  Sam 
J.  Ervln  Jr.  (D-N.C.)  and  U.S.  Comptroller 
General  Elmer  B.  Staats  In  opposition  to  the 
Labor  Department's  minority  hiring  plan  for 
Philadelphia  construction  workers. 

But  the  plan  was  defended  by  Labor  Secre- 
tary George  P.  Shultz  and  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Jerris  Leonard  as  necessary  to  com- 
bat what  Leonard  called  "blatant  discrimina- 
tion" against  Negroes  by  construction  unions 
in  the  Philadelphia  area. 

Leonard  told  a  bearing  of  Brvln's  Senate 
Judiciary  subcommittee  on  s^aratlon  of 
powers  that  of  six  unions  In  the  Philadel- 
phia area  whose  workers  would  be  subject  to 
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the  plan,  four  bad  1  per  cent  or  less  minority 
members  as  of  June,  1966,  one  had  less  than 
l.S  per  cent  and  one  had  Just  under  2  per 
cent. 

The  plan  has  already  been  put  Into  effect 
In  Philadelphia  and  is  expected  to  be  ex- 
tended to  at  least  nine  other  cities  by  the 
Labor  Department.  It  requires  firms  bidding 
on  federally  financed  construction  contracts 
of  $500,000  or  more  to  agree  In  advance  on 
an  "afflrmatlve"  program  for  hiring  minority 
members. 

Por  Ironworkers,  for  example,  where  Negro 
employees  now  number  less  than  2  per  cent 
In  the  Philadelphia  area,  the  contractor  must 
agree  to  try  to  raise  his  portion  of  Negro 
Ironworkers  to  between  5  and  9  p>er  cent  by 
the  end  of  1970,  11  and  15  per  cent  the  next 
year,  16  and  20  per  cent  the  next  year,  and 
23  to  26  per  cent  by  the  end  of  1973.  Similar 
goals  are  set  for  five  other  trades. 

McClelland  and  Ervln  hammered  away  nt 
Leonard  and  Shultz  In  an  attempt  to  get 
them  to  concede  that  the  plan  imposes  racial 
hiring  quotas  on  construction  firms  working 
under  government  contracts  and  therefore 
violates  Title  VH  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act,  which  forbids  such  quotas. 

Staats,  in  his  role  as  congressional  budget 
watchdog,  has  already  Issued  a  ruling  to  this 
effect  and  repeated  yesterday  that  his  office 
will  refuse  to  certify  for  payment  any  con- 
tracts In  which  a  low  bidder  falls  to  get  the 
Job  because  he  refuses  to  agree  to  the  hiring 
plan  or  In  which  government  costs  are  raised 
as  a  result  of  inclusion  of  the  plan. 

But  Leonard  and  Shultz  refused  to  con- 
cede any  violation  of  Title  VII.  They  insisted 
that  the  minority  hiring  figures  were  merely 
"goals,"  not  quotas  forbidden  by  the  1964 
law,  and  that  a  contractor  who  failed  to  meet 
thmn  would  suffer  no  penalty  If  he  could 
show  he  had  made  good  faith  attempts  to 
hire  minority  group  members. 

"That  is  a  subterfuge,"  shouted  McClellan. 
"It's  a  quota." 

The  AFL-CIO  spokesman,  Louis  Sherman 
of  the  building  and  construction  trades  de- 
partment, said  the  APL-CIO  adopted  a  reso- 
lution at  Its  convention  last  month  opposing 
the  Philadelphia  plan  as  a  quota  system.  He 
said  the  unions  were  doing  all  they  could 
to  get  more  Negroes  Into  the  building  trades, 
but  the  Philadelphia  plan  was  not  the  right 
way  to  do  it. 


SALUTE  TO  INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  3,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  greatest  public  works  projects 
ever  undertaken  is  our  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. This  system  is  now  nearing  comple- 
tion and  the  full  benefits  of  this  great 
system  are  now  being  fully  realized  for 
the  first  time  by  the  many  motorists  of 
our  country.  The  system  was  expensive 
to  be  sure,  but  just  in  terms  of  the  lives 
it  is  already  saving,  it  is  well  worth  the 
expense.  The  Muscatine  Journal  re- 
cently took  note  of  the  importance  of  the 
Interstate  System: 

iNTSSSTATi:    DrvIDBNDS 

A  motorist  from  the  Muscatine  area  can 
now  go  up  to  Interstate  80  and  drive  to  Bos- 
ton. Mass.,  or  Chamerlaln,  SJ).,  or  the  west- 
ern part  of  Nebraska,  without  seeing  a  red 
light. 
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Progress  on  the  IntersUte  highway  system 
(including  the  toll  roads  which  are  a  part 
of  the  system  In  some  areas)  permits  a 
vacationer  to  drive  nonstop— except  for  toll 
I^ths  and  gasoline  refllls^between  Boston 
^  ChaLerlaln.  SX>.,  in  about  30  hours. 
That  is  1.800  miles.  ^  .»  snn 

Almost  66  per  cent  of  the  planned  43,600- 
mlle  super-road  network  has  now  been  com- 

^'Sest  public  works  program  in  history, 
the  interatote  system  will  link  virtually  ev- 
ery locality  of  50.000  or  more  people  with 
blgh-^  limited-access  roads  that  will 
^  20  per  cent  of  the  nation  s  traffic 
"^des  speeding  travelers  on  the  r  way, 
the  system  saves  lives.  Highway  officials  es- 
matithat  Interstate  travel  Is  26  P«r  ce"* 
fE^ter  and  two  and  one-half  times  safer  than 
the  old  primary  roads. 

More  than  2  000  miles  of  the  systeni  have 
been  opened  to  traffic  In  just  the  P^lV^j 
AooMdlng  to  the  Department  of  "^ans- 
portatlon's  Bureau  of  Public  Roa^  27  976 
miles  of  interstate  highways  have  been  com- 
peted since  the  program  bep«»=  6^°  °^" 
(12  per  cent)  are  now  under  construction 
and  9:474  milee   (22  per  cent  are  in  prellm- 

"^^/"i^'  cost  is  expected  to  exceed  WO 
blUion-an  average  of  more  than  H.^OO-OOO 
a  mUe.  The  federal  government  P*ys  90^r 
ceat  at  the  expenses  through  the  Highway 
^>und  (gawllne  taxes).  The  states  pay 

'^^n"Srm8  of  driving  safety  and  conven- 
ience the  interstate  highways  are  already 
pTyliig  tremendous  dividends  to  the  motor- 
ing  public.  

THE  NEXT  10  YEARS  IN  SPACE 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  cALiroRKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  3,  1969 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er thoughtful  Americans  have  been  ask- 
ms  each  other  and  their  Representative 
in  congress  what  are  we  gettmg  for  all 
the  dollars  we  have  invested  in  ^ce  ex- 
ploration. This  is  a  question  that  has 
been  asked  ever  since  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  space  Administration  opened 
its  doors  for  business  in  1959. 

The  outstanding  successes  of  the  space 
program  have  culminated  in  the  success- 
ful return  of  Apollo  11  astronauts  to  the 
S^ai  of  the  earth  from  the  ei^hal 
journey  to  the  surface  of  the  moon^  TJ^e 
successes  include  weather  satellites, 
coSiications  sateUites,  applications 
t^hnology  satellites,  and  navigation 
sateUites.  which  are  at  this  veij  moment 

producing  a  steady  fl°^ /^.^^"fJSp  S 
he  American  people  and  the  people  of 
the  world.  The  past  10  yeai3  have  been 
a  prolog  to  the  enormous  advancements 
ue  anticipate  in  the  next  10  y^- 

In  a  speech  before  the  Engineering 
Society  of  Detroit,  Mr.  Robert  Anderam. 
executive  vice  president  of  North  Amen- 
can  RockweU  Corp.,  outlined  m  exciting 
fashion  what  the  future  holds  for  this 
Nation  in  the  next  10  yeara  in  sp^ej 
urge  every  Member  to  read  and  reflect 
upon  the  ideas  expressed  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  a  man  who  is  a  leader  in  an 
organization  that  has  made  realistic 
commitments  of  its  resources  to  the 
achievement  of  success  over  those  years. 
The  speech  follows : 
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The  Next  10  Teab*  in  Spacs 
(Remarks  by  Robert  Anderson,  executive  vice 

president.  North  American  Rockwell  Corp., 

before  the  Engineering  Society  of  Detroit, 

Sept.  26.  1969) 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  Just  ten  days  ago 
the  Space  Task  Group  submitted  to  Preel- 
dent  Nixon  Its  recommendations  for  future 
space  activities. 

PRESSURK   or   PRIORITY 

The  docimvent  details  for  the  President's 
consideration  the  different  paths  he  may 
elect  to  follow  in  implemenUng  a  national 
space  program. 

"Our  opportuniUee  are  great,  the  com- 
mittee aald,  "and  we  have  a  broad  spectrum 
of  choices  available  to  us." 

The  Task  Force  report  comes  at  an  oppor- 
tune time,  for  many  questions  are  being 
raised  about  our  space  activities. 

Specifically  what  should  be  our  next  goal? 
What  should  be  the  sequence  of  events  for 
the  next  ten  years,  or  for  the  remainder  of 
the  century? 

If  we  elect  manned  inlselons  to  Mars,  when 
should  we  embark? 

Or  should  we  ground  the  space  ships,  pm 
them  in  moth  balU  and  let  a  future  genera- 
tion take  up  the  challerxge? 

Behmd  a  great  deal  of  the  unoertalnty, 
of  course.  Is  the  pressure  on  the  budget  and 
the  scale  of  national  priorities.  The  Prtoe  erf 
accomplishment  in  what  we  have  done  wlUi 
Apollo  11  is  being  weighed  against  the  needs 
of  man  on  earth. 

I'm  as  aware  as  any  man  of  the  needfor 
solutions  to  growing  ecological  and  social 
problems  here  on  earth. 

V?e  must  tackle  thoee  problems  and  solve 
them.  But  we  also  need  to  exploit  our  achieve- 
ments In  space.  

I  am  convinced  we  can  do  both.  In  fact, 
my  main  point  here  today  is  that  the  two 
are  directly  related. 

This  nation  needs  a  balanced  space  pro- 
gram, a  well  planned  serlee  of  steps  that  will 
carry  us  into  the  next  century.  1  will  ouUine 
some  of  the  steps  that  should  be  taken 
during  the  coining  decade. 

I  contend  that  those  steps.  In  the  long- 
term,  will  make  thU  e«irth  a  bettw  place  In 
whit*  to  live.  In  that  sense,  space  activities 
are  not  competing  with  programs  of  ecolo^- 
cal  improvement  or  social  betterment.  They 
are  actually  complementing  them. 

TERRIFYING    ENVIRONMENT 

Our  earth  environment  is  terrifying  In 
many  ways,  with  Its  air  and  water  pollution, 
its  congested  cities,  with  Its  population  ex- 
plosion and  the  threat  of  WOTld  hunpr.  Tb^e 
ironical  part  is  that  many  of  today  s  prob- 
S  ari^used  by  yesterday's  tech^cal 
solutions.  Triumphs  in  health  and  sanitation 
have  brought  overpopulation.  Triumphs  In 
communication  have  brought  an  almost  un- 
manageable mass  of  informfl,tion. 

That  does  not  lessen  the  urgency  o*  the 
situation.  Every  projection  we  enoountw  1* 
^imistic  about  tiie  future  if  we  don't  find 
Hay  to  clean  the  water  we  drink  and  the 
air  we  breathe.  Every  new  baby  horn  Into 
this  world  is  a  reminder  Uiat  we  fUst  and  a 
way  to  convert  useless  land  ii^^  flelt^^ 
J-owlng   crops,   or   recover   more   food   from 

the  sea.  __      .   „. 

As  scientists  and  engineers,  many  of  us 
confess  our  inadequacies.  We  see  over  and 
^«1Uin  that  knowledge  of  our  Plane*  a^ 
^  en^nment^l  system  has  been  woefuUy 
inadequate.  We  have  sometimes  upset  the 
balance  of  nature  by  forgetting  the  side  ef- 
fecto  of  our  advances  and  problem-solving. 

ABSOLtTTE  NECESStTT 

As  a  result  of  that  l«>*iequacy,  gentlMoen 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  w^^J^^* 
space  exploration.  Only  there  can  we  fuUy 
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observe  the  interaction  of  man,  nature  and 

We  are  in  oonalderable  trouble  today.  That 
trouble  could  be  compounded  as  our  tech- 
nological society  advances  toward  the  year 
2000  If  we  do  not  make  use  of  the  extraordi- 
nary new  tools  that  are  now  within  our  grasp. 

Space  gives  us  an  effective  platform  over- 
seeing the  earth.  We  will  be  able  to  see 
problems  clearly,  we  will  be  able  to  measure 
the  severity  of  thoee  problems;  and  we  wUl 
be  better  able  to  control  them.  Pollution,  food 
supply,  and  cloud  cover  data  will  come  under 
global  surveillance.  We  will  be  able  to  man- 
age  our   environment   In    the   supercrowded 

eras  to  come. 

On  the  earth,  with  our  spaoe-sponsored  ad- 
vances we  will  be  making  effective  contribu- 
tions in  urban  affairs;  while  education,  law 
enforcement,  and  city  planning  will  be  di- 
rect beneficiaries  of  those  advances. 

The  sweeping  scope  of  space  technology 
will  be  felt  more  and  more  In  the  vast  pro- 
grams being  planned  to  change  the  course 
of  rivers  and  the  fiow  of  electricity  over  thou- 
sands of  miles.  It  vrtll  reach  into  the  purl- 
floatlon  of  our  waters  and  the  desalting  of 
the  sea.  It  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  revltall- 
zatlon  of  our  earth  transportation  sys^m. 
and  It  will  have  a  great  infiuenoe  in  the  field 
of  medicine. 


TECHNOLOCICAL    ADVANCES 

The  amazing  technological  advances  wit- 
nessed  in  this  country  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  came  about  In  large  measure  because 
of  the  tremendous  Impetus  of  both  military 
and  space  research  and  development  activl- 

trice 

When  would  television  be  today  without 
the  impetus  of  that  research?  What  would  be 
the  state-of-the-art  of  today's  commercial 
let  aircraft  If  that  flood  of  research  and  de- 
velopment had  been  shut  off?  vsrhat  would  be 
the  startvia  of  nuclear  energy  or  microelec- 
tronics? ,    .   

Dr  George  MueUer  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  puU  the 
case  for  space  research  and  development  In 
these  unequivocal  words:  'Out  space  progrf«iJ 
Is  forcing  technological  innovation  which 
leads  to  new  processes,  new  products,  new 
companies,  and.  In  fact,  whole  new  indus- 
tries. This  space  program  U  the  focal  point 
of  our  Industrial  growth." 

The  advances  are  the  seeds  of  Increasing 
productivity  and  the  foundation  for  new 
products  and  services.  They  have  been  the 
catalyst  needed  to  keep  our  economy  growing 
and  to  keep  the  products  of  our  Industries 
a  step  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

They  have  enabled  our  economy  to  grow 
to  the  point  where  we  can  seriously  con- 
tempUte  eliminating  poverty,  transforming 
our  cities  Into  habitable  areas  again,  and 
planning  massive  changes  to  improve  our  ed- 
ucation and  transportation  systems. 

CONTINTTEl)  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Those  vast  Infusions  of  research  and  de- 
velopment can  continue  with  a  well-planned 
space  program. 

We  wlU  I  am  svire.  continue  to  have  a 
stronK  program.  The  alternative  would  be 
like  bulldmg  a  huge  factory,  turning  out  one 
automl>bUe  thenVhaklng  hands  aU  around 
and   going  home  while   the   factory  gathers 

dust.  . 

It  will  be  a  different  kind  of  program,  how- 
ever, because  there's  going  to  be  a  big  switch 
in  space.  .    ^^^ 

Up  to  this  time  It's  been  a  research  and 
development  effort.  We've  stood,  a5^«"'«|f ' 
with  a  wet  forefinger  in  the  air.  testing  the 
unknown  wind  of  space. 

There  was  a  time  only  a  few  years  ago 
when  we  thought  that  prolonged  welght- 
l^ees  might  cause  a  man's  bones  to  m«- 
m^te^  weren't  entirely  sure  how  dlf- 
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ferent  metals  vould  st&nd  up  under  the  al- 
tem*te  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  m  space 
or  withstand  constant  exposure  to  radiation. 

Now  we  kno^  the  answers. 

We're  out  of  the  ptire  research,  develop- 
ment and  test  fetage — that  Is,  the  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  the  trtt  moon  landing. 

We're  ready  for  operational  activities. 

We're  going  Into  long-term  moderate  coet 
operational  space  programs  that  will  have  as 
their  central  tlieme  the  maximum  benefit  for 
man  on  earth. 

The  key  to  eoonomy  will  be  re-usable  space 
shuttles,  spaceoraft  that  journey  out  to  orbit 
then  return  intact  on  their  own  power  and 
land  Just  lUe  an  airplane. 

We're  rapidly*  coming  to  the  end  of  the  pe- 
riod when  we  Qoss  a  hundred-million  dollars 
worth  of  hard^Kre  Into  the  sky,  then  let  It 
drop  back  Intoi  the  Atlantic  Ocean  after  Its 
one-time-only  task  as  a  booster  Is  finished. 

It's  costing  tills  country  one  thousand  dol- 
lars a  pound  to  put  a  payload  Into  earth 
orbit  and  return  It  to  earth.  The  Industry's 
goal  Is  to  brln*  that  price  tag  down  to  fifty 
dollars  a  poun<l— which  la  Just  about  equiva- 
lent to  the  cost  Incurred  with  our  moat  ad- 
vanced research  aircraft. 

That's  earth  ;orblt.  We've  got  similar  sav- 
ings planned  tor  lunar  activity.  It's  been 
costings  thU  Nation  1 100,000  to  move  a  pound 
"of  mil  ten  al  froin  the  earth's  surface  to  the 
"moorfs'surface'  and  return.  The  goal  of  the 
National  Aeron|iutlcs  and  Space  Administra- 
tion is  to  drop  the  cost  to  t200  a  p>ound.  And 
that  means  a  lunar  transptortation  system. 

MEAMINa    rOR    EARTH    DWEIXEKS 

Understandably,  people  are  demanding, 
"What  does  It  mean  to  us  here  on  earth?" 

Ladles  and  gtntlemen,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  missions  planned  for  this  coming 
decade  and  beyond  will  improve  the  living 
habits  of  ever^  man,  woman,  and  child  on 
earth.  | 

Consider  the!  returns  from  Just  two  vin- 
manned  satellilies  alone.  Various  groups  have 
estimated  that  in  the  United  States  about 
$3  billion  couldbe  saved  annually  by  farmers, 
fuel  producers, .  and  public  utilities  if  effec- 
tive weather  fbrecasts  could  be  made  Just 
two  weeks  in  advance.  This  capability  will  be 
provided  by  the  advanced  weather  satellites 
that  soon  will  be  ready. 

But  that  $2  pillion  figure  pales  before  an- 
other projectlo^. 

Earth  Resources  Technology  Satellites  will 
become  operational  within  a  few  years. 

Congressman!  Joe  Karth  of  Minnesota,  sec- 
ond ranking  majority  member  of  the  House 
Science  and  A4tronautlcs  Committee,  is  an 
authority  on  tl^at  particular  project. 

He  estimates':^  that  the  economic  benefits 
from  this  one;  satellite  alone — in  weather 
forecasting  ana  increased  food  production, 
and  in  uncovering  new  resources  of  the 
ocean  and  n«w  mineral  and  water  re- 
soiirces — could  add  more  than  t6  billion  a 
year  to  the  economy  of  America  alone. 

Here's  anotqer  unmanned  satellite  ex- 
ample: 

The  new  coifimunications  satellites  that 
will  soon  be  on  station  in  space  will  repre- 
sent an  incredible  advance  In  the  state  of 
the  art.  With  tjiem.  truly  "Every  call  will  be 
a  local  call." 

Those  satellites  will  enable  even  the  most 
primitive  of  efierglng  nations  to  leapfrog 
a  century  of  d^elopment  efforts  such  as  we 
have  seen  In  this  country — from  the  first 
Western  Union  telegraph  pole  to  today's  auto- 
matic natlonwijde  dial  system.  The  new  na- 
tions will  literally  "space  talk"  themselves 
right  into  the  Jlst  century. 

We  are  convinced  that  we  can  and  must 
use  men  and  mctchlnes  In  space  to  cope  with 
the  problems  a|id  fulfill  the  expectations  of 
the  1980s. 

We  know  where  we  are  going  in  spa'-e  for 
the  next  three  years,  for  the  hardware  has 
already  been  allptted. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NXXT     IN      UNB 

We  must  now  complete  the  next  four 
landings  to  give  us  the  basic  scientific  data 
on  the  characterlstica  of  the  moon.  These 
data  are  the  key  to  eetabllshing  the  origin 
and  evolution  of  that  body. 

The  famed  chemist.  Professor  Harold  Drey 
of  the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego, 
has  pointed  out  that  the  surface  of  the 
moon  is  timeless  and  unchanging.  In  con- 
trast, the  air  and  water  that  sustain  life 
on  our  planet  have  ground  away  most  of  our 
geological  history. 

These  next  four  Apollo  missions  should 
answer  question  after  question  about  the 
moon's  evolution,  and  many  of  these  answers 
may  apply  to  the  Earth.  The  latter  Apollo 
missions  should  also  xincover  a  great  many 
more  questions. 

But  we  are  ready  for  this  with  more  ad- 
vanced lunar  exploration  missions.  They  will 
be  programmed  to  answer  the  unanswered 
questions. 

They  will  lay  the  foundations  of  knowledge 
If  we  are  to  make  commitments  in  the  late 
19708  for  permanent  lunar  bases. 

The  use  of  our  lunar  landing  space  craft 
and  launch  vehicles  as  an  earth  orbiting 
space  station  Is  an  indication  of  the  ver- 
satility of  the  coming  generations  of  space 
hardware.  We  will  convert  the  third  stage 
of  the  launch  vehicle  into  an  orbital  work- 
shop for  launch  in  1972. 

liiis  program  looks  toward  a  permanent 
space  station  for  Earth  resources  observa- 
tion and  on-the-spot  weather  Interpretation. 

Looking  further  ahead,  we  at  North  Amer- 
ican Rockwell  are  deeply  involved  in  the 
studies  and  industrial  competitions  that  will 
rival  or  excel  in  Importance  the  Apollo  effort. 

In  the  1960s  our  space  program  was  deter- 
mined by  one  single  goal — land  a  man  on 
the  moon  and  return  him  safely  to  earth. 
Space  technology  today  has  matured  to  the 
point  where  no  single  spectacular  goal  will 
serve  as  did  the  Apollo  program. 

Space  programs  will  have  multiple  goals, 
and  they  will  be  driven  by  requirements  for 
low  operational  costs  and  direct  tie-in  to 
what  we  do  on  Earth. 

ADVANCED    SPACE    STATIOK 

The  advanced  space  station  is  one  of  these 
systems.  North  Arnerican  Rockwell  and  the 
General  Electric  Company,  as  a  team,  are  de- 
signing such  a  system  for  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration. 

We  are  in  a  competition  to  design  a  na- 
tional laboratory  in  space,  a  laboratory  to 
oi>erate  contlnuoxisly  for  ten  years.  It  will  be 
manned  by  engineers,  scientlBts,  and  astron- 
omers, all  spending  several  months  in  orbit 
Just  as  they  now  spend  time  as  visiting  re- 
searchers, at  laboratories  or  on  research  ships 
sailing  the  Earth's  oceans. 

The  station  will  be  an  effective  operational 
system  l>ecause  we  can  change  missions  and 
operations  at  minimum  cost.  It  will  be  eco- 
nomical in  operation  which  will  mean  that 
private  industry,  universities,  and  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  can  "rent"  time  in  space 
for  their  own  needs  and  purposes. 

There  will  be  entirely  new  areas  of  research 
open  to  these  scientists-in-Epace  as  they  ex- 
plore the  results  of  weightlessness  on  mate- 
rials and  processes.  We  will  enter  a  new  era 
in  manufacturing  technology,  for  engineers 
in  orbit  will  be  able  to  perform  industrial 
processes  with  materials  and  chemicals  that 
today  are  Impossible  or  not  even  dreamed  of. 

Within  the  past  fifty  years  the  advances 
that  have  been  made  in  materials  develop- 
ment have  resulted  in  new  Industries,  new 
products,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  burgeon- 
ing economy  we  know  today. 

That  same  surge  of  materials  development, 
with  a  resulting  benefit  to  man  on  Earth,  Is 
waiting  In  the  new  era  of  orbiting  space 
stations. 

KEY     TO     ECONOMT 

The  key  to  economical,  low  coat  operation 
Of   oiir  space  station  and   of  all   the  space 
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missions  to  come  will  be  the  space  shuttle 
program,  a  technical  advancement  over 
Apollo  far  greater  than  that  of  Apollo  over 
Sputnik. 

This  Is  the  system  to  transport  men,  ma- 
terial and  satellites  into  Earth  orbit  and 
bring  them  back  at  less  than  $50  a  pound. 

We  are  investigating  a  system  where  the 
launch  vehicles  and  the  spacecraft  are  as  one; 
where  we  can  reuse  our  boosters  100  times  or 
more. 

They  must  be  operational  spacecraft  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  jet  airliner.  Instead  of  the 
current  two  months  of  checkout  and  count- 
down, we  must  operate  with  the  poet  flight 
inspection,  refueling  and  takeoff  procedures 
of  Jet  airliners  coupled  with  progressive  main- 
tenance and  overhaul  programs — a  true 
"spacellnes"  operation. 

The  technical  challenges  run  the  whole 
spectrum  from  basic  materials  through  space 
traffic  control.  But  we  can  do  It.  and  this 
system  is  the  key  to  the  "harvest  of  space." 

What  I've  Just  related  Is  a  balanced,  na- 
tional space  program,  one  that  is  a  logical 
sequence  to  these  years  of  preparation. 

We  don't  have  to  talk  in  terms  of  the  future 
alone  when  we  consider  the  benefits  to  man 
from  the  space  program.  Earlier  I  mentioned 
the  big  switch  in  space  from  research  and 
development  activities  to  op)eratlonal  flights. 
There's  a  switch  down  here  on  Earth,  too.  I'm 
talking  about  the  transfer  of  aerospace  tech- 
nology to  everyday  human  needs. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration officials  have  Identified  over  3.000 
technological  innovations  useful  in  civilian 
life  that  have  Ijeen  directly  attributable  to 
the  space  program.  New  biomedical  equip- 
ment, new  food  treatments,  new  fiame  proof 
materials,  new  energy  sources  are  Just  a  few. 
Important  developments  from  the  space  ef- 
fort are  being  studied  by  commercial  firms 
that  win  affect  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 

Gentlemen,  the  world  changed  permanent- 
ly the  moment  Neil  Armstrong  stepped  on 
the  surface  of  the  moon. 

Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  said,  "We 
are  experiencing  the  birth  shock  of  being 
born  into  a  new  world.  Ttiere  is  no  turning 
back." 

We  have  no  thought  of  turning  back.  Our 
eyes  are  on  the  charting  of  the  course  that 
lies  ahead.  Determining  that  course  in  space 
for  the  United  States  will  not  be  an  easy 
decision.  It  will  be  a  far  more  difficult  and 
complex  task  than  setting  the  Apollo  goal 
in  1961. 

Nevertheless,  a  great  deal  of  the  future 
growth  and  health  of  this  nation  depends  on 
oiu-  choice.  Space  technology  is  opening  a  new 
world,  not  a  hundred  miles  above  us.  but 
here  on  Earth.  Operations  in  space  have  a 
vital  role  to  play  in  making  this  a  better,  a 
more  livable  world. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  sure  the  national 
decision  will  be  to  accept  the  challenge. 

We  will  take  the  next  giant  step  for  man- 
kind. 

Thank  you. 


MISAPPROPRIATION  OP  FUNDS  EN- 
DORSED BY  BURGER  COURT, 
MITCHELL  AND  NIXON 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  Lotrisi.\NA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  November  3,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  HEW  ap- 
propriations autliorized  by  Congress  to 
allow  the  spending  of  taxpayers'  moneys 
by  HEW  expressly  prohibits,  in  sections 
409  and  410,  the  use  of  any  part  of  the 
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funds  for  designated  acts  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance. 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
orders  enforced  as  if  law  specific  guide- 
lines prepared  by  salaried  HEW  employ- 
ees advisers  and  consultants,  educators, 
and  counselors.  In  the  Mississippi  case 
the  guidelines  number  some  30  volumes. 
AH  of  this  preparation  required  vast  ex- 
penditures of  money.  Whose  money? 

If  one  penny  of  taxpayers'  funds  was 
used  in  this  social  injustice  bonanza 
against  the  express  provision  of  the  act 
of  Congress  appropriating  money  to 
HEW  the  spending  constituted  the  crime 
of  misappropriaUon  of  taxpayers'  funds. 
In  such  case,  it  would  appear  that  every 
involved  HEW  employee,  consultant,  and 
other  recipients  of  the  misappropriated 
funds  were  guUty  of  a  crime  and  cer- 
tainly are  open  to  civil  suits  by  taxpayers 
who  are  interested  in  restoring  the  mis- 
used fimds  to  the  Treasury,  as  weU  as 
criminal  action  by  various  grand  juries 
in  the  Southern  States,  where  crimes 

took  place.  .     ,, 

Now  we  certainly  imderstand  why  Mr. 
Finch  is  pleading  so  desperately  with 
Members  of  the  other  body  to  try  to  re- 
move the  Whitten  amendment  from  the 
1969-70  HEW  appropriations  bill  so  that 
he  is  not  again  forced  to  steal  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  continue  his  guideline 
racket. 

Can  anyone  imagine  what  would  hap- 
pen to  an  ordinary  citizen  if  he  or  she 
stole  taxpayers'  money,  or  even  if  they 
were  the  recipient  of  misappropriated 
Federal  funds. 

Or  can  anyone  imagine  what  would 
happen  at  the  Pentagon  if  some  general 
used  mUitary  funds  to  pay  for  a  project 
which  was  expressly  forbidden  by 
Congress? 

When  these  civil  suits  or  criminal  in- 
dictments are  filled,  who  wUl  hear  the 

C3S6S  ? 

All  Of  the  judges  who  are  involved  in 
the  elevation  to  a  phony  "law  of  the 
land"  of  the  Ulegal  guidelines,  manufac- 
tured with  misappropriated  funds,  must 
certainly  be  held  to  be  accessories  after 
the  fact.  Their  ignorance  of  the  law  is 
apparent,  but  no  excuse.  They  are.  there- 
fore, subject  to  being  excused  or  denied 
the  honor  of  sitting  in  judgment  in  cases 
in  which  they  have  an  interest  entirely 
contrary  to  the  American  people. 

Another  interesting  innovation  in  the 
Supreme  Court's  per  curiam  was  that  de- 
spite jurisdiction  in  civil  rights  cases 
being  conferred  by  Congress  on  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts,  the  Supreme  Court  appar- 
ently does  not  trust  its  control  over  all 
district  judges  and  has  decided  to  amend 
the  judicial  code  as  well  as  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  so  in  paragraph  4  of 
its  decision,  it  decreed  that  the  courts  of 
appeal  retain  jurisdiction  and  enforce 
their  own  illegal  orders. 

Recent  actions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  leave  much  to  be 
desired. 

The  present  Justices  seem  to  be  laying 
the  groundwork  for  an  ugly  and  destruc- 
tive confrontation  with  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people. 

So  that  our  colleagues  will  know  the 
absolute  absiu-dity  of  the  HEW  guidelines 
which  the  Supreme  Court  would  dignify 
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by  treating  as  the  "law  of  the  land."  I 
submit  guidelines  typical  of  the  30— ex- 
cept for  breakdown  of  school  assign- 
ments—section 409  of  the  current  HEW 
appropriations  and  the  Supreme  Court 
per  curiam  follow  my  remarks: 

Sec.  409  of  the  Appropriations  Act  under 
which  the  H.E.W.  employees  are  paid  reads 
as  follows:  ^  ^      ... 

"No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of  students, 
aboUshment  of  any  school,  or  to  force  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  to  attend  a  particular  school 
against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or 
parent  in  order  to  overcome  racial  Im- 
balance." 


Supreme  Cottrt  or  the  Untted  States 

NO.    632. OCTOBER  TERM,    1»6» 

Beatrice     Alexander     et     al.,     petitioners 


against  Holmes  County  Board  of  Education 

et  al   On  Writ  of  of  Certiorari  to  the  United 

States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit. 

(October  29,  1969.1 

Per  CtTRiAM. 

These  cases  come  to  the  Coxirt  on  a  peti- 
tion for  certiorari  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  PlUh  circuit.  The  petition  was 
granted  on  October  9,  1969,  and  the  case  set 
down  for  early  argument.  The  question  pre- 
sented is  one  of  paramount  importance.  Ji- 
volving  as  it  does  the  denial  of  fundamental 
rights  to  many  thousands  of  school  children 
who  are  presently  attending  Mississippi 
schools  under  segregated  conditions  contrary 
to  the  applicable  decisions  of  this  Court. 
Against  this  background  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals should  have  denied  all  motions  for  ad- 
ditional time  because  continued  operation  of 
segregated  schools  under  a  sUndard  of  allow- 
ing "all  deliberate  speed"  for  desegregation  is 
no  longer  constltuUonally  permissible.  Under 
explicit  holdings  of  this  Court  the  obligatlori 
of  every  school  district  Is  to  terminate  dual 
school  systems  at  once  and  to  operate  now 
and  hereafter  only  unitary  schools.  Griffin  v. 
school  Board,  377  U.S.  218,  234  ( 1964) ;  Green 
v  County  School  Board  of  New  Kent  County, 
391  U.S.  430,  438,  439,  442  ( 1968) .  Accordingly. 
It  is  hereby  adjudged,  ordered,  and  decreed: 

1  The  Court  of  Appeals'  order  of  August 
28  1969,  is  vacated,  and  the  cases  are  re- 
manded to  that  court  to  issue  its  decree  and 
order  effective  immediately,  declaring  that 
each  of  the  school  districts  here  involved 
may  no  longer  operate  a  dual  school  system 
based  on  race  or  color,  and  directing  that 
they  begin  immediately  to  operate  as  unlUry 
school  systems  within  which  no  person  is 
to  be  effectively  excluded  from  any  school 
because  of  race  or  color.  ^,.„,. 

2  The  Court  of  Appeals  may  In  its  discre- 
tion direct  the  schools  here  Involved  to  ac- 
cept all  or  any  part  of  the  August  11,  1969. 
recommendations  of  the  Department  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare,  with  any 
modifications  which  that  court  deems  proper 
insofar  as  those  recommendations  Insure  a 
totally  unitary  school  system  for  all  eligible 
pupUs  without  regard  to  race  or  color^ 

The  Court  of  Appeals  may  make  Its  deter- 
mination and  enter  its  order  without  fur- 
ther arguments  or  submissions. 

3  While  each  of  these  school  systems  Is 
being  operated  as  a  unitary  system  under 
the  order  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  District 
Court  may  hear  and  consider  objections 
thereto  or  proposed  amendments  thereof 
provided,  however,  that  the  Court  of  Appeals 
order  shall  be  complied  with  in  all  respects 
while  the  District  Court  considers  such  ob- 
jections or  amendments,  if  any  are  made. 
No  amendment  shall  become  effective  before 
being  passed  upon  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

4  The  Court  of  Appeals  shall  retain  Juris- 
diction to  insure  prompt  and  faithful  com- 
pliance with  Its  order,  and  may  modify  or 
amend  the  same  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
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sary  or  desirable  for  the  operation  of  a  uni- 
tary school  system. 

5  The  order  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  dated 
August  28,  1969,  having  been  vacated  and 
the  case  remanded  for  proceedings  In  con- 
formity with  this  order,  the  Judgment  shall 
Issue  forthwith  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  is 
requested  to  give  priority  to  the  execution 
of  this  Judgment  as  far  as  possible  and  neces- 
sary. 

A  Desegkeoation  Plan  roR  the  Wilkinson 

Countt  School  Stbtem 
(A    report    to    the    superintendent    by    the 
Division   of   Equal    Education   Opportuni- 
ties, U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Atlanta,  Qa.) 
Department    or    Health,    Educa- 
tion,  AND  WELrARE, 

Atlanta.  Ga. 
Mr.  Bernard  Waites. 
Superintendent, 

Wilkinson  County  School  District, 
Wocdville,  Miss. 

Dear  Mr.  Wattes:  In  accordance  with  the 
July  5,  1969  order  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Mis- 
sissippi, the  following  desegregation  P}»^J°^ 
ending  the  dual  school  system  in  the  Wil- 
kinson County  School  District  Is  submitted 
for  your  consideration. 

We  wUh  to  express  our  appreciation  for 
the  cooperation  received  from  you  and  your 

staff. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jesse  J.  Jordan, 
Senior  Program  Officer,  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunities. 
ni.    desegregation    or    rACxrLTT    and    other 
sTArr 

The  School  Board  shall  announce  and  im- 
plement the  following  policies : 

1  The  principals,  teachers,  teacher-aides 
and  other  staff  who  work  dlrecUy  with  chil- 
dren at  a  school  shall  be  so  assigned  for  the 
school  year  1969-70  and  subsequent  years 
that  in  no  case  will  the  racial  composition  of 
a  staff  indicate  that  a  school  U  Intended  for 
Negro  students  or  white  students.  For  the 
1969-70  school  year  the  dUtrlct  shall  assign 
the  staff  described  above  so  that  the  ratio 
of  Negro  to  white  teachers  in  each  school, 
and  the  ratio  of  oUier  staff  in  each,  are 
substantially  the  same  as  each  such  ratio  is 
to  the  teachers  and  other  staff,  respectively. 
Inthe  entire  school  system. 

The  school  dUtrtct  shall,  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  desegregation 
plan,  direct  members  of  its  staff  as  a  con- 
dition of  continued  employment  to  accept 
new  assignments. 

2  Staff  members  who  work  directiy  with 
children,  and  professional  staff  who  work  on 
the  administrative  level  will  be  hired,  as- 
signed, promoted,  paid,  demoted,  dismissed, 
and  otherwise  ti-eated  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  or  national  origin,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  correct  discrimination. 

3  If  there  is  to  be  a  reduction  in  the  niun- 
ber  of  principals,  teachers,  teacher-aides  ot 
other  professional  staff  employed  by  the 
school  district  which  will  result  in  a  dis- 
missal or  deujotlon  of  any  such  staff  mem- 
bers the  staff  member  to  be  dismissed  or 
demoted  must  be  selected  o°  the 
basis  of  objective  and  reasonable  non-dis- 
criminatory standards  from  amo°8  .^^  "'.^ 
staff  of  the  school  district.  In  addition  if 
there  is  any  such  dismissal  or  demotion,  no 
staff  vacancy  may  be  filled  through  recruit- 
ment of  a  person  of  a  race,  color,  or  n*tlona^ 
origin  different  from  that  of  the  Individual 
dismissed  or  demoted,  untU  each  displaced 
staff  member  who  Is  qualified  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  fill  the  vacancy  and  has  faliea 
to  accept  an  offer  to  do  so. 

Prior  to  such  a  reduction,  the  school 
board  will  develop  or  require  the  develop- 
ment of  non-racial  objective  criteria  to  be 
used  in  selecting  the  staff  member  who  Is  to 
be  dismissed  or  demoted.  These  criteria  shall 
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be  avAiUble  foe  public  inapectlon  and  shall 
be  retained  by  tbe  ecbool  district.  The  school 
district  also  sliall  record  and  preserve  the 
evaluation  of  staff  members  under  tbe  cri- 
teria. Such  evaluation  shall  be  made  avail- 
able upon  reqiieet  to  tbe  dismissed  or  de- 
moted employed. 

"Demotion"  an  used  above  Includes  any  re- 
assignment 1 1 )  \inder  which  the  staff  mem- 
ber receives  lesa  pay  or  has  less  responsibility 
than  under  tlie  assignment  he  held  pre- 
viously. (3)  wlilcb  requires  a  lesser  degree 
of  skill  than  4ld  the  assignment  he  held 
previously,  (3)  under  which  tbe  staff  mem- 
ber is  asked  to  tjeach  a  subject  or  grade  other 
than  one  for  ivhlch  he  Is  certified  or  for 
which  he  has  bad  substantial  experience 
wtthln  a  reaaotiably  current  period.  In  gen- 
eral and  depending  upon  the  subject  mat- 
ter Involved,  flte  years  Is  such  a  reasonable 
period. 

IV.  1  TRANSPOKTATION 

The  transportation  system  shall  be  com- 
pletely re-examined  regxilarly  by  the  superin- 
tendent, his  staC.  and  the  school  board.  Bus 
routes  and  the  assignment  of  students  to 
busee  will  be  designed  to  insure  the  trans- 
portation of  all  eligible  pupils  on  a  non- 
segregated  and  Otherwise  non-dlscrlmlnatory 
basis. 

«.    SCHOOL    CONStatTCTION    AND    BTTZ    SZLECTIOIi 

-  Th»«t*e  and  location  of  new  school  bulld- 
inge  and  addltif>ns  to  existing  building  can 
significantly  affect  desegregation  now  and  in 
the  future. 

All  school  eolistructlon.  school  consolida- 
tion, and  site  selection  (including  the  loca- 
tion of  any  teiiporary  claserooms)  in  this 
system  shall  be  ^one  in  a  manner  which  will 
prevent  the  re<jurrence  of  the  dual  school 
structure  once  i  this  desegregation  plan  is 
Implemented. 

VT.   MAJORITT   TQ   MINORrTT    TKANSrES   POLICY 

Whenever  there  shall  exist  schools  contain- 
ing a  majority  cjf  Negro  students,  this  school 
district  shall  permit  a  student  (Negro  or 
white)  attending  a  school  In  which  his  race 
Is  In  the  majority  to  choose  to  attend  an- 
other school  wl^ere  space  Is  available,  and 
where  his  race  iajin  a  minority. 

Vn.  ATTXNDANCK  bXTTSIDS  SYSTEM  OF  SESIDENCE 

If  the  School  I  District  grants  transfers  to 
students  living  In  the  district  for  their  at- 
tendance at  piablic  schools  outside  the 
district,  or  if  It  ptermits  transfers  into  the  dis- 
trict of  studentk  who  live  outside  the  dis- 
trict. It  shall  dol  so  on  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory 
basts,  except  tl^t  it  shall  not  consent  to 
transfers  where!  the  cumulative  effect  will 
reduce  desegregation  in  either  district  or  re- 
inforce the  dual  ^hool  system. 

vni.  sucGKsnoNf  fob  plan  implementation 
Successful  lm|>lementation  of  desegrega- 
tion plans  largeli?  depends  upon  local  leader- 
ship and  good  f*ith  in  complying  with  man- 
dates of  the  Coul-ts  and  the  laws  upon  which 
the  Courts  act.  The  following  suggestions  are 
offered  to  assist  local  officials  In  planning  for 
Implementation  iof  desegregation  orders. 

Community 

1.  The  Superintendent  and  Board  of  Edu- 
cation should  fjankly  and  fully  Inform  all 
citizens  of  the  community  about  the  legal 
requlremenu  for  school  desegregation  and 
their  plans  for  complying  with  these  legal 
requirements. 

2.  The  Board  of  Education  should  issue 
a  public  statement  clearly  setting  forth  its 
Intention  to  abide  by  the  law  and  comply 
with  orders  of  tie  Court  In  an  effective  and 
educationally  responsible  manner. 

3.  School  officials  should  seek  and  en- 
courage supporti  and  understanding  of  the 
press  and  comrdunlty  organizations  repre- 
senting both  rac^s. 

4.  The  Board  »f  Education,  or  some  other 
appropriate  governmental  unit,  should  es- 
tablish a  bl-racl41  advisory  committee  to  ad- 
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vise  tbe  Board  of  education  and  Ita  staff 
throughout  the  implementation  of  tbe  de- 
segregation plan.  Such  committee  should 
seek  to  open  up  community  understanding 
and  communication,  to  assist  the  Board  in 
IntMpretlng  legal  and  educational  require- 
ments to  the  public. 

5.  The  Superintendent  should  actively  seek 
greater  Involvement  of  parents  of  both  races 
through  school  meetings,  newsletters,  an  ac- 
tive and  blraclal  P.T-A.,  class  meeting,  parent 
conferences,  and  through  home  visits  by 
school  personnel. 

6.  The  Superintendent  and  Board  of  Edu- 
cation should  regularly  report  to  the  com- 
munity on  progress  In  Implementing  the  de- 
segregation plan. 

School  personnel 

1.  The  Superintendent  should  provide  all 
personnel  copies  of  the  desegregation  plan 
and  arrange  for  meetings  where  the  person- 
nel win  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  It  ex- 
plained. 

2.  The  Board  of  Education  should  issue  a 
policy  statement  setting  forth  in  clear  terms 
the  procedures  It  will  follow  in  reassignment 
of  the  personnel  (see  section  on  Desegrega- 
tion of  Staff) . 

3.  Assignments  of  staff  for  the  school  year 
should  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible  with 
appropriate  followup  by  school  principals 
to  assure  both  welcome  and  support  for  per- 
sonnel new  to  each  school.  Invitations  to 
visit  school  before  the  new  school  year  begins 
should  be  offered. 

4.  The  Superintendent  should  see  that  a 
special  orientation  program  Is  planned  and 
carried  out  for  both  the  professional  and 
non-prof eaelonal  staffs  (including  bus  driv- 
ers, cafeteria  workers,  secretaries  and  cus- 
todians) preparatory  to  the  new  school  year. 
He  should  make  every  effort  to  familiarize 
new  and  reassigned  staff  with  facilities,  serv- 
ices, and  building  policies,  and  prepare  them 
to  carry  out  their  Important  role  in  a  con- 
strxictive  manner.  The  Superintendent 
should  direct  each  principal  to  see  that  each 
teacher  new  to  a  school  is  assigned  for  help 
and  guidance  to  a  teacher  previously  assigned 
to  that  school.  Each  such  pair  of  teachers 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  before 
the  school  year  actually  begins. 

5.  The  Sui)erlntendent  should  arrange  an 
in-service  training  program  during  the 
school  year  to  assist  personnel  In  resolving 
difficulties  and  improving  instruction 
throughout  the  implementation  period.  Help 
in  doing  this  is  available  from  the  South 
Miaslssippi  In-Service  Consulting  Center  at 
HattleBburg,  Mississippi. 

6.  It  is  important  tnat.  through  personal 
observations,  students  see  that  nonprofes- 
sional service  positions  In  their  schools  are 
not  for  members  of  one  race  and  that  har- 
monious working  relationships  can  exist  be- 
tween members  of  both  races.  The  Superin- 
tendent and  Board  of  Education  should 
therefore  take  all  necessary  steps  to  assure 
that  all  staffs  are  bi-raclal. 

Instructional  program 

1.  Each  principal  should  i>e  required  to 
appoint  blraclal  faculty  committees  to  study 
and,  as  necessary,  revise  each  area  of  the 
curriculum  to  assure  better  learning  oppor- 
tunities for  all  students.  This  should  become 
a  continuous  activity  in  each  school  and 
throughout  the  district. 

2.  Student  evaluation  policies  and  proce- 
dures should  be  reviewed  continuously  for 
areas  in  need  of  improvement  and  adjust- 
ment to  encourage  the  educational  growth 
and  motivation  of  students. 

3.  Remedial  programs  in  reading  and 
mathematics  skills,  as  appropriate,  should  be 
introduced  and/or  expanded  for  all  students 
in  need  of  special  help.  Such  a  program 
should  supplement  regtilar  course  offerings 
and  assignments  of  students. 

4.  Grouping  procedures  should  be  re- 
viewed and  revised  as  neceosary  to  assure  they 
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support  the  spirit  as  well  as  letter  of  deseg- 
regation plan  tbe  district  has  accepted  re- 
sponsibility for  Implementing  in  good  faith. 
6.  Participation  in  extracurricular  activi- 
ties by  students  of  both  races  should  be  ac- 
tively encouraged  by  administrators  and 
teachers  as  a  means  for  developing  school 
spirit  and  a  feeling  of  belonging. 

6.  School  organizations — student  govern- 
ment, cheerleaders,  musical  organizations, 
athletic  teams  must  be  operated  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis  and  should  Include  stu- 
dents of  both  races. 

7.  Guidance  counselors  should  be  oriented 
and  urged  to  plan  a  leading  role  In  success- 
ful Implementation  of  the  desegregation  plan. 

8.  The  curriculum  should  be  reviewed  and, 
as  necessary,  revised  to  provide  recognition  of 
Negro  history,  culture  and  contributions  to 
our  society.  Library  books  which  deal  with 
such  subjects  should  be  added  to  school  book 
collections. 

9.  Vocational  education  offerings  should  be 
reviewed  and  Improved  as  a  means  of  provid- 
ing students  of  both  races  with  education 
relevant  to  vocational  Interests  and  as  a 
means  of  reducing  dropouts. 

10.  Headstart  or  similar  preschool  pro- 
grams for  children  of  both  races  should  be 
implemented. 

11.  Use  of  Federal  and  State  education 
funds  should  be  planned  comprehensively 
for  maximum  educational  benefit  to  all  eli- 
gible children. 

Students 

1.  The  Superintendent  should  direct  each 
principal  to  hold  special  orientation  pro- 
grams welcoming  students  who  will  be  new 
to  a  school,  before  the  regular  school  year 
begins. 

2.  The  Superintendent  should  require  each 
principal  to  see  that  students  are  frankly 
and  fully  informed  about  the  desegregation 
plan  and  their  responsibilities  to  help  carry 
It  out.  Each  principal  should  seek  to  estab- 
lish rapport  and  communication  links  with 
new  students  to  encourage  mutual  under- 
standing and  confidence. 

3.  The  Superintendent  should  direct  each 
principal  to  establish  a  student-faculty  hu- 
man relations  committee  representing  both 
races  to  aid  in  the  successful  Implementation 
of  desegregation. 

4.  All  school  staff  and  members  of  the  stu- 
dent body  should  exert  extra  effort  to  assure 
the  full  participation  of  all  students  of  both 
races  in  extra-curricular  programs.  Includ- 
ing whan  appropriate  the  provision  of  a  "late 
bus"  for  those  staying  after  school  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  programs. 

5.  Each  principal  should  request  teachers 
to  make  themselves  available  to  students 
outside  of  regular  class  for  counseling  and 
extra  instructional  help. 

DC.   RESOnRCES   POR   ASSISTANCE 

In  addition  to  the  regular  resources  for  as- 
sistance available  to  school  officials,  districts 
developing  or  carrying  out  plans  of  desegre- 
gation In  Mississippi  may  call  upon  the  fol- 
lowing agencies  for  help; 

South  Mississippi  In-Service  Consulting 
Center,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi, 
Southern  Station,  Hattlesburg,  Mississippi 
39401,  Phone:  (601)  266-7150. 

Division  of  Equal  Educational  Opportuni- 
ties, U.S.  Office  of  Education,  50  Seventh 
Street.  N.E.,  Room  404,  Atlanta  Georgia 
30323,  Phone:  (404)  526-3076. 


BATTLE  OP  PHILOSOPHY 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

m  TBCB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  3.  1969 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it   appears   to   me   that   well-organized 
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nressure  groupe  have  united  to  exert  un- 
seeming  pressiire  to  prevent  the  con- 
firmation of  President  Nixon's  nominee 
as  Associate  Justice  of  ttie  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Judge  Clement  Haynsworth. 

Their  real  objection,  the  Judge's  ^- 
stitutionalist  philoe(«>hy,  has  been 
masked  behind  Uie  recitation  of  otiier 
thin  objections.  Mr.  Haynsworth  s  phi- 
losophy is  tiie  real  issue,  and  I  hope  the 
^^mbers  of  the  other  body  will  come  to 
see  tiie  matter  in  ttiat  light.  NeiUier  po- 
litical (H>Portunities  nor  faulty  vision 
should  stand  in  the  way. 

I  wish  to  insert  herewith,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  a  timely  and  perceptive 
editorial  which  recentiy  aw>eared  in  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel: 

Battle  of  Philosophy 
As  the  Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  jr.,  debate 
grinds  on,  it  U  becoming  increasingly  obvi- 
ous that  organized  labor  Is  the  main  force 
behind  the  opposition  to  his  conflrmatton  as 
1  supreme  court  associate  justice. 

There   has   been   considerable   said   about 
pressure  exerted  by  President  Nixon  In  be- 
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half  <rf  the  Haynsworth  nomination.  But 
then  haa  been  too  Uttle  said  about  the 
pressure  that  unions  evldenUy  are  exerting 
on  various  senators  to  vote  against  Hayns- 
wOTth  The  poUtlcal  arm  twUtlng  by  the 
unions  might  make  the  White  House  efforts 
seem  relatively  genUe. 

Just  why  the  unions  are  so  dead  set  against 
Haynsworth  Is  not  clear.  His  judicial  record 
Is  not  that  antllabor.  He  has  sat  on  eight 
labor  cases  that  were  reversed  by  the  si^reme 
court  but  none  of  the  reversals  suggested 
that  the  decisions  overturned  were  "antl- 
labor"  Haynsworth  has  written  eight  pro- 
labor  opinions  and  joined  In  37  other  pro- 
labor  rulings. 

Having  faUed  to  find  any  damaging  con- 
flict of  interest  evidence  and  apparently  \in- 
able  to  smear  him  as  anUlabor,  the  opposi- 
tion to  Haynsworth  has  swung  back  to  an 
original  complaint,  that  he  Is  a  southerner. 
Ipso  facto,  a  segregationist.  But  his  record 
In  clvU  rights  cases  shows  him  to  be  a 
moderate. 

One  is  left  with  the  feeling  that  the  oppo- 
slUon  to  Haynsworth  Is  motivated  by  a  de- 
sire to  try  to  preserve  the  philosophical 
status  quo  of  the  coiu-t.  One  senator.  In  fact, 
candidly  says  he  will  vote  against  him  sim- 


ply  because    he    disagrees    with   his   soclo- 
economlo  philosophy. 

President  Nixon,  In  defending  his  noml- 
natton.  effectively  answerwl  this  attitude  by 
saying  that  "If  Judge  BUynsworth's  philoso- 
phy leans  to  the  conservative  side,  in  my  view 
that  recommends  him  to  me. 

"I  think  the  court  needs  balance,  and  i 
think  that  the  court  needs  a  man  who  is 
conservative— and  I  use  the  term  not  in 
terms  of  economit«,  but  conservative,  as  I 
said  of  Judge  Burger,  in  respect  to  hU  at- 
titude toward  the  Constitution. 

"It  U  the  judge's  responsibility,  and  the 
supreme  court's  responsibility,  to  Interpret 
the  Constitution  and  Interpret  the  law,  and 
not  to  go  beyono  that  in  putting  hU  ovm 
socio-economic  philosophy  into  decisions  in 
a  way  that  goes  beyond  the  law,  beyond  the 
Constitution." 

This  we  believe.  U  the  fundamenUl  Issue 
involved  in  the  Haynsworth  nomination,  and 
the  basic  reason  for  the  opposition  to  him 
la  that  the  libewOs  are  fighting  a  desperate 
rear  guard  action  to  keep  the  supreme  court  s 
DhUosophlcal  scales  weighted  on  the  rfde 
of  social  activism— m  spite  of  tiie  fact  that 
the  people  In  the  last  presidential  election 
in  effect  voted  to  redrees  the  supreme  court  s 
balance. 


SENATE— rwesday,  November  4,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  tiie  President 
pro  tempore.  ,  „^        , 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  maker  and  preserver 
of  aU  things  visible  and  invisible,  we  wor- 
ship Thee  in  Thine  infinite  majesty  and 
thank  Thee  for  Thy  wondrous  gifts  to  us 
and  to  all  mankind.  We  thank  Thee  for 
life  and  reason,  for  Uie  gifts  of  nature 
and  of  grace,  for  truth  revealed  in  TTiy 
word  and  made  known  through  men,  for 
the  precious  gift  of  freedom,  and  the 
hope  of  a  more  perfect  world.  Make  us 
good  men  in  a  good  government.  Give  us 
the  peace  of  forgiveness  and  reconcilia- 
tion that  we  may  find  our  way  to  peace 
among  the  nations. 

Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal, 
Invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  be  honor  and 

glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen. 


REPORTS    OP    COMMITTEES    SUB- 
MTTTED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  7,  1969,  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN,  from  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, reported  favorably,  with  ammd- 
ments,  on  November  3. 1969,  the  bill  (H^. 
12964)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1970.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  (No.  91-502)  tiierepn, 
which  bill  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
and  the  report  was  printed. 

INDIAN     education:      A     NATIONAL     TRAGEDY— A 
NATIONAL     CHALLENGE 

Under  auUiority  of  Uie  order  of  the 
Senate  of  November  3,  1969,  Mr.  Kkn- 
NKDY,  from  Uie  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare,  on  November  3,  19B», 
submitted  a  report  entiUed  "Indian  Edu- 


cation: A  National  Tragedy— A  National 
Challenge"  <S.  Rept.  No.  91-501)  which 
report  was  printed  together  with  supple- 
mental views. 

NOTICE  OP  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO 
STATE,  JUSTICE.  COMMERCE,  AND 
THE  JUDICIARY  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1970— RECEIVED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    262 

Mr.  PASTORE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
m  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move 
lo  sCend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVl/"'  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bUl  (H^. 
12964)  making  appropriations  for  the  ue- 
partinents  of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
^1  y^  e^mng  June  30, 1970,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  foUowing  amendment,  namely^ 

"Page  48.  at  the  end  of  line  17  and  before 
the  period.  Insert  ttie  following:  ':  P;rovid^, 
That  all  funds  herein  appropriated  to  the 
business  loan  and  investinent  fxmd  a^d  ^1 
moneys  hereinbefore  or  hereinafter  appro- 
priated to  such  fund,  together  w^th  sOl 
moneys  otherwise  available  to  such  fund, 
shall  be  available  to  meet  guarantees  bew- 
S^  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Unlt^ 
Htotes  of  America  heretofore  or  hereafter 
SSf  b?  the  S^naU  Business  Adminlstiration 
?;!;iu^'t  to  section  303(b)  of  the  S^aU 
Buslnees  Investment  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended.'  " 


Mr  PASTORE  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bUl  12964,  making  appro- 
priations for  tiie  Departments  of  State. 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  Ue  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day November  3, 1969.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACmON   OP   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  m 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  mlnut^. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t«npore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  VIETNAM 
ADDRESS 
Mr   MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  spoke  sincerely  for  peace.  He 
emphasized,  once  again,  that  he  wants 
to  get  the  United  States  out  of  Vietnam. 
What  is  still  not  clear  is  the  how  or  when 
There  were  no  specifics.  The  President 
undoubtedly   had   his   reasons   for   not 
making  this  clarification.  Nevertheless 
untU  it  is  made,  I  am  afraid  the  issue  of 
Vietnam  will  remain  as  divisive  as  ever 
in  the  life  of  the  Nation  ,^„  ..„,>,„ 

The  difficulty  in  waiting  for  Uie  oUier 
side"  and  for  Saigon  to  make  up  Uieir 
minds  that  tiiere  has  been  enough  blood- 
shed and  destruction  is  that  we  are  also 
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enmeshed  in  that  bloodshed.  It  is  a  can- 
cerous and  trqglc  war — in  which  we  had 
no  proper  national  purpose  to  become 
involved  militarily  in  the  first  place. 

The  tragedy  is  compounded,  not  alle- 
viated, by  the  continued  presence  of  our 
forces  in  Vietnam.  Along  with  the  people 
of  Vietnam,  we  will  suffer  the  more,  the 
longer  our  involvement  persists.  And  to 
what  end? 

I  am  glad  that  the  President  saw  fit 
to  refer  to  the  Nixon  doctrine  which  he 
enunciated  on  Guam  in  the  course  of  his 
visit  to  Asia.  That  doctrine,  which  has 
my  full  support,  calls  for  the  sharp  re- 
striction of  Aitierican  military  involve- 
ment in  Asia  and.  notably,  on  the  South- 
east Asia  mainland  where  our  national 
interests  are  peripheral  at  most.  That 
doctrine  has  not  yet  been  applied  any- 
where on  the  mainland.  The  sooner  it  is 
applied  by  this  GJovemment  in  Vietnam 
and  throughout  the  Southeast  Asia  area, 
in  my  judgment,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
this  Nation  and  for  all  concerned. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  and 
millions  of  Americans  were  most  dis- 
awx)intfid  by  the  President's  address 
last  Qlsht  on  Vietnam.  The  President's 
speech,  simply  stated,  was  more  of  the 
same — no  newi  hopes,  no  new  con- 
siderations, no  new  inspiration  for  an 
American  peoide  who  have  waited  so 
long  and  given  so  much  for  peace. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  harsh  or  overly 
critical,  but  the  time  has  come  to  say 
it:  As  a  candidate.  Richard  Nixon  prom- 
ised us  a  plan  fbr  peace  once  elected ;  as 
Chief  Executive.  President  Nixon  prom- 
ised us  a  plan  for  peace  for  the  last  10 
months.  Last  n^ght  he  spoke  again  of  a 
plan — a  secret  plan  for  peace  sometime. 
There  now  toust  be  doubt  whether 
there  is  in  existence  any  plan  to  extri- 
cate America  fi?om  this  war  in  the  best 
interest  of  America — for  it  is  no  plan  to 
say  that  what  We  will  do  depends  upon 
what  Hanoi  doe^. 

In  effect,  the  President  has  passed  all 
decisionmsUting  power  for  peace  over  to 
the  government:  of  Hanoi — if  they  wish 
the  fighting  to  jubside  it  will  subside,  if 
they  wish  the  war  to  escalate,  it  will  es- 
calate. At  this  14 te  hour  of  war  and  kill- 
ing and  violence,  I  find  that  position  to 
both  tragic  and  l^nacceptable. 

I  feel  that  th0  people  of  this  country 
had  a  right  to  expect  more  of  their  leader 
than  a  simple  reiteration  of  the  past.  To 
say  there  must  be  more  war  to  prove  our 
fidelity  to  friends  after  6  years  of  war 
is  but  rhetoric ;  to  hold  out  the  possibility 
of  the  horror  of  killing  in  Vietnam  after 
we  leave,  as  a  reason  why  we  mtist  con- 
tinue the  killingi  is  almost  beyond  com- 
ment. 

And  so  this  administration,  by  cling- 
ing to  the  policies  of  the  past  when  the 
time  for  peace  has  come,  must  expect 
that  those  who  feel  differently  will  rise  to 
this  test.  The  call  for  unity  cannot  be 
responsibly  heeded  when  a  leadership 
has  exhibited  no  policy  or  plan  that  uni- 
fies. It  is  difflcultJ  to  ask  a  people  to  join 
in  support  of  a  position  that  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  has  split  our 
country  before. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  worth  thousands  more  American  lives. 
Yet  we  have  been  given  no  Indication 
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that  there  now  exists  any  limit  to  the 
number  of  lives  or  amount  of  resources 
that  this  coimtry  will  expend  to  preserve 
the  government  of  Saigon. 

If  real  negotiations  and  peace  were 
more  important  to  us  than  the  continued 
personal  power  of  President  Thieu  and 
the  Saigon  regime,  the  August  25  letter 
from  Hanoi  could  have  been  seized  as  an 
opening,  not  a  closing  of  commimication 
between  adversaries.  If  that  chance  is 
now  gone,  and  the  only  alternative  is 
war  and  more  war,"  then  there  is  little 
hope  that  the  burden  of  Vietnam  will  be 
lifted  from  America  in  the  near  future. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  for 
7  years  the  American  Government  has 
been  engaged  in  a  very  unpopular  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  have  refused  to  make 
an  all-out  effort  to  achieve  victory,  and 
our  Government  has  likewise  refused  to 
end  the  war  by  withdrawing.  This  has  di- 
vided the  American  people  to  a  greater 
degree  than  at  any  time  since  the  War 
Between  the  States. 

The  President  made  a  candid,  forth- 
right statement  about  his  plans  and  in- 
tentions. I  doubt  that  his  statement  will 
result  in  bringing  harmony  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  There  will  be  many  Ameri- 
cans who  want  to  leave  Southeast  Asia 
now.  There  will  be  other  Americans  who 
win  want  to  achieve  a  victory  on  the 
battlefield.  Still  others  will  support  the 
President's  position  on  a  timed  and  or- 
derly withdrawal.  Our  people  need  unity 
now  as  never  before.  We  can  have  only 
one  Commander  in  Chief,  and  as  long  as 
he  is  making  a  serious  effort  to  bring  this 
unfortunate  war  to  a  conclusion,  he 
should  have  our  support. 

To  persist  in  demonstrating  against 
our  own  Government  provides  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy.  It  only  serves  to 
further  stsmiie  our  efforts  in  Paris.  It 
pushes  further  away  the  date  at  which 
the  last  U.S.  combat  soldier  can  be  re- 
moved from  the  battlefield.  This  is  what 
we  all  want.  Increased  division  among 
our  people  makes  this  goal  more  difQcult 
to  attain,  and  this  is  certainly  no  time 
to  parrot  the  propaganda  slogans  of 
Hanoi. 


in  assessing  the  progress  in  Paris,  his 
caution  in  pinning  us  down  to  a  definite 
timetable,  his  assurance  that  we  would 
be  out  of  the  war  regardless  of  what 
happens  in  the  negotiations — in  all  of 
these  ways,  the  President's  speech  was 
the  essence  of  responsibility. 
Winston  Churchill  once  said: 
The  question  which  we  must  ask  our- 
selves Is  not  whether  we  like  or  do  not  like 
what  is  going  on,  but  what  we  are  golne 
to  do  about  It. 


AN    EXERCISE    IN    RESPONSIBIIJTT 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  President  Nixon  spoke  to  the 
American  people  and  to  people  through- 
out the  world.  His  address  was  an  act  of 
great  courage.  I  believe  it  will  prove  to 
be  a  turning  point  in  history. 

In  words  of  eloquence  and  compassion, 
the  President  said  what  needed  to  be  said 
and  what  I  believe  a  large  majority  of  the 
American  people  wanted  to  hear. 

Even  more  important,  perhaps,  he  said 
what  Hanoi  needed  to  hear,  words  that 
Hanoi  should  heed  if  there  is  any  sincere 
desire  on  the  part  of  Hanoi  for  peace. 

In  a  message  of  unusual  candor — one 
straight  from  the  shoulder— the  Presi- 
dent has  charted  a  course  that  will  bring 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia— and  con- 
tribute toward  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

The  word  which  first  came  into  my 
mind  when  I  heard  President  Nixon  de- 
liver his  speech  on  Vietnam  was  the  word 
"responsibility."  In  his  rejection  of  gim- 
micks, his  refusal  to  be  spectacular,  his 
plea  for  reason,  his  candor  in  telling  what 
had  heretofore  been  secret,  his  realism 


It  was  that  question  to  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  addressed  himself  in  his 
television  speech.  He  wasted  no  time  in 
complaints  about  how  we  got  to  our 
present  position,  he  did  not  go  in  for 
recrimination.  He  indulged  himself  in 
no  emotional  rhetoric.  Clearly,  calmly 
responsibly,  he  faced  the  problem  of 
Vietnam  as  it  now  exists  and  he  told  us 
"what  he  is  going  to  do  about  it."  He 
also  told  us — and  the  point  is  equally 
important — what  he  wants  us  to  do 
about  it. 

In  brief,  he  wants  us  to  be  responsible 
citizens.  That  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  never  criticize.  It  does  not  mean 
that  we  must  agree  on  all  points  with 
him.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  we 
should  carefully  judge  our  actions  in 
view  of  their  impact  on  all  the  parties  to 
the  conflict,  doing  always  what  we  be- 
lieve will  help  our  country  achieve  the 
most  rapid  and  most  lasting  settlement. 
"Let  us  be  united  for  peace."  said  the 
President.  That  is  a  call  which  all  of  us 
should  readily  answer.  For  unity  and 
peace  are  truly  two  sides  of  the  same 
coin  in  our  current  situation.  The  fast- 
est way  to  end  the  war  is  to  imlte  the 
country  and  the  truest  way  to  achieve  a 
lasting  unity  is  to  win  the  peace. 

Together  let  us  pursue  both  these 
goals.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  American 
public  proves  itself  to  be  as  responsible 
in  dealing  with  this  difBcult  issue  as  has 
our  President. 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  further  morning  business? 
Mr.  ALLOTT  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
rather  historic  morning  I  wtmt  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  speech  of  our 
President  last  evening  and  to  join  in 
the  support  of  the  position  he  has  taken. 
I  know  that  this  is  not  and  was  not 
an  easy  decision  for  him  to  make.  I 
know  that  politically  it  would  have  been 
a  far  greater  gimmick  to  say.  "I  am  going 
to  withdraw  all  of  the  troops  immedi- 
ately." or  "I  am  going  to  withdraw  50 
percent  of  them  by  Christmas."  or  "I 
am  going  to  withdraw  a  certain  percent- 
age on  a  given  timetable." 

I  think  one  thing  most  people  have 
missed  and  forgotten  is  the  complete  in- 
transigence of  the  Communists  in  the 
negotiations  at  Paris.  To  describe  as 
cynical  their  appearances  there,  their 
talks,  and  negotiations  would  be  kind 
to  them,  far  beyond  what  they  deserve. 
I  have  been  looking  at  the  mortality 
of  oiu-  situation  in  Vietnam,  and  while 
I  would  be  disposed  to  speak  at  some 
length  on  the  mistakes  and  errors  which 
I  think  have  brought  us  to  this  point,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  President  has  said 
regardless  of  what  has  occurred  or  how 
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much  we  disagree  with  those  things,  this 
is  the  situation  we  are  in  and  this  is  my 
plan  to  end  the  war,  and  we  will  nego- 
tiate on  anything  except  the  final  ability 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  choose  their 
own  government. 

When  I  think  of  an  all-out  retreat  at 
this  point  in  Vietnam,  and  the  immediate 
«rithdrawal  of  troops,  as  proposed  by 
some  people,  I  cannot  help  but  wonder — 
and  this  figure  is  as  of  early  this  year, 
March  22 — about  the  33,641  battle  deaths 
The  figure  is  much  higher  now,  of  course. 
If  I  were  one  of  the  wives  or  one  of 
the  parents,  and  we  were  to  turn  our  tails 
without  giving  the  Vietnamese  people  a 
chance  to  pursue  freedom  in  their  own 
way,  I  would  have  to  ask,  "For  what  did 
my  son  die?"  or  "For  what  did  my  hus- 
band die?" 

The  President  has  offered  us  the  only 
clear  choice  of  concluding  that  war  and 
making  these  sacrifices  meaningful.  I  do 
not  think  the  President  was  asking  that 
the  people  be  deprived  of  their  right  to 
dissent  or  their  right  to  discuss  or  their 
right  to  march  on  the  streets.  All  these 
things  are  inherent  in  our  American 
principles.  I  think  probably  he  put  his 
finger  on  the  basic  point  when  he  said: 
I  want  to  end  the  war  so  that  the  energy 
and  dedication  of  our  young  people,  now  too 
often  directed  into  bitter  hatred  against 
those  they  think  are  responsible  for  the  war, 
can  be  turned  to  the  great  challenges  of 
peace,  a  better  life  for  all  Americans  and  for 
people  throughout  the  world. 

In  these  hard,  difficult  days  today  in 
the  Senate,  when  we  worry  about  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  our  cities,  solving 
the  problem  of  our  ghettos,  solving  the 
problems  of  the  quality  of  education, 
work  opportunity,  and  housing  for  all 
the  people  in  this  country — all  of  them — 
and  when  we  look  hopefully  at  what  the 
dollars  spent  in  the  war  in  Vietnam 
might  do  and  might  have  done  in  that 
area,  it  causes  a  great  challenge  to  come 
to  those  who  are  serious  minded  about 
the  efforts  to  solve  the  problems  of  this 
country. 

In  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  the  Civil 
War.  in  World  War  I,  in  World  War  n, 
and  in  the  Korean  war  we  had  those  peo- 
ple who  voiced  their  opinions,  those  peo- 
ple who  dissented  from  the  course  that 
the  Government  had  taken;  and  yet,  over 
all,  we  had  a  solidarity  and  a  community 
of  interest  that  it  was  our  country.  I  feel 
our  commimity  of  interest  as  a  country 
is  as  great  now  and  as  much  at  stake  as 
it  has  ever  been  in  our  history.  So  I  would 
hope  that  while  people  dissent  and  offer 
their  views,  that  they  will  be  construc- 
tive. Continuing  to  damn  what  has  oc- 
curred in  the  past,  while  tempting,  will 
not  solve  our  problems  now. 

This  can  only  be  done  through  a  real- 
istic look,  as  the  President  did  last  night, 
at  where  we  are  and  how  we  can  mean- 
ingfully end  the  war  and  bring  our  troops 
home  and  achieve  a  peace  which  will 
have  significance  not  only  to  Vietnam  but 
perhaps  to  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 


House  had  agreed  to  the  concturent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  12)  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  on  participation  in 
the  Ninth  International  Congress  on 
High  l^eed  Photography,  to  be  held  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  in  August  1970. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  4244.  An  act  to  raise  the  celling  on 
appropriations  of  the  Administrative  C3on- 
f  erence  of  the  United  States; 

HM.  8662.  An  act  to  authorize  command 
of  the  U.S.  ship  Constitution  (IX-21)  by  re- 
tired officers  of  the  U.S.  Navy; 

H.R.  8664.  An  act  to  authorise  an  increase 
In  the  number  of  flag  officers  who  may  serve 
on  certain  selection  boards  in  the  Navy  and 
In  the  number  of  officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  who  are  eligible  to 
serve  on  selection  boards  considering  Re- 
serves for  promotion; 

H  R.  9564.  An  act  to  remove  the  restrictions 
on  the  grades  of  the  director  and  assistant 
directors  of  the  Marine  Corps  Band; 

H.R.  10317.  An  act  to  adjust  the  date  of 
rank  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps; 

H.R.  11548.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  naval  flight 
officers  to  be  eligible  to  command  certain 
naval  activities  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
H.R.  14252.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  conduct  special  educational 
programs  and  activities  concerning  the  use 
of  drugs  and  for  other  related  educational 
purposes. 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  Indi- 
cated: 

H.R.  4244.  An  act  to  raise  the  celling  on 
appropriations  of  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8662.  An  act  to  authorize  command 
of  the  U.S.S.  Constitution  (IX-21),  by  re- 
tired officers  of  the  U.S.  Navy; 

H.R.  8664.  An  act  to  authorize  an  Increase 
m  the  number  of  flag  officers  who  may  serve 
on  certain  selection  txaards  In  the  Navy  and 
In  the  number  of  officers  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  who  are 
eligible  to  serve  on  selection  boards  consider- 
ing Reserves  for  promotion; 

H.R.  9564.  An  act  to  remove  the  restrictions 
on  the  grades  of  the  director  and  assistant 
directors  of  the  Marine  Corps  Band; 

H.R.  10317.  An  act  to  adjust  the  date  of 
rank  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps;  and 

H.R.  11548.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  naval  flight 
officers  to  be  eligible  to  command  certain 
naval  activities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  14252.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  conduct  special  educational 
programs  and  activities  concerning  the  use 
of  drugs  and  for  other  related  educational 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading    clerks,    announced    that    the 


VIETNAM— PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  AD- 
DRESS TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 
LAST  NIGHT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  evening 
the  American  people  heard  one  of  the 
most  direct,  straightforward,  and  reveal- 
ing discussions  of  national  policy  ever 


presented  to  them.  President  Nixon  very 
carefully  and  meticulously  defined  the 
U.S.  commitments,  its  goals  and,  most 
Important,  the  steps  which  have  been 
tsiken  to  fulfill  our  commitments  and 
achieve  our  goals  in  Vietnam.  Brlefiy,  our 
commitment  Is  to  the  assured  and  se- 
cured right  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
freely  to  choose  their  own  destiny;  our 
goal  is  to  end  American  military  involve- 
ment as  quickly  as  is  consistent  with  our 
commitment. 

As  President  Nixon  said: 

The  question  before  us  is  not  whether 
some  Americans  are  for  peace  and  some 
against  it.  The  great  question  at  issue  is  not 
whether  Johnson's  war  becomes  Nixon's  war. 

The  question  Is :  how  can  we  win  America's 
peace? 

The  President  very  carefully  and 
thoroughly  explained  what  he  and  his 
administration  have  done,  even  before 
taking  office  in  January,  to  bring  a  just 
and  lasting  peace.  He  told  of  specific  in- 
itiatives which  he  imdertook  in  utmost 
good  faith  and  generosity.  He  disclosed 
the  unprecedented  step  of  a  direct  letter, 
outside  regular  diplomatic  charmels,  to 
Ho  Chi  Minh  seeking  to  promote  mean- 
ingful progress  at  the  Paris  negotiations. 
As  he  said  many,  many  times  and  em- 
phasized many,  many  times — 

Each  and  every  gesture,  feeler,  and 
contact  made  by  the  United  States  has 
been  summarily  dismissed  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong. 

In  spite  of  the  Communists'  total  lack 
of  cooperation  in  the  diplomatic  field, 
the  President  has  pursued  his  policy  for 
peace  in  Vietnam  itself.  The  foremost 
feature  of  this  policy  has  been  the  proc- 
ess of  Vietnamization,  the  success  of 
which  has  permitted  a  timetable  to  be 
established  for  the  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can combat  forces  from  the  coimtry. 
This  plan  for  peace,  which  is  to  some  ex- 
tent independent  of  the  Paris  negotia- 
tions, has  produced  tangible  results  and 
is  proceeding. 

Critics  have  been  saying  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  no  plan,  but  he  obviously 
does  have  a  plan  and  he  has  had  a  plan 
for  many  months.  It  is  the  result  of  de- 
liberate study  and  weighing  of  alterna- 
tive policies  and  the  consequences  of 
these  pohcies.  President  Nixon  very  clear- 
ly explained  these  alternatives  last  night. 
That  the  President  does  not  announce 
specific  details  of  his  policy  in  an  illus- 
tration of  his  imderstanding  of  interna- 
tional politics  and  the  fundamentals  of 
negotiation.  He  surely  would  have  liked 
to  have  announced  further  withdrawals 
and  other  moves  toward  peace,  but  it 
would  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
dealings  with  the  Communists  to  do  so. 
We  must  maintain  our  bargaining  posi- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  we  make 
efforts  to  achieve  peswie  away  from  the 
table  at  Paris. 

Mr.  President,  President  Nixon  has 
leveled  with  the  people.  We  now  know 
where  he  stands  and  what  he  seeks  to 
achieve.  We  should  meet  this  honesty  and 
directness  with  full  vocal  support  of  his 
efforts. 

TTLL     IT     TO     HANOI 

Mr.  President,  President  Nixon  has 
given  America  the  facts.  He  has  not 
ducked  the  hard  questions.  He  has  made 
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clear  that  th«re  has  been  little  progresB 
in  Paris,  and  that  continued  sacrifice  Is 
going  to  be  necessary  in  Vietnam  Itself  If 
the  war  Is  to  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
c<mclUBion. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  demonstrated 
persuasively  that  the  path  to  peace  does 
have  an  end,  and  that  that  end  is  in  sight, 
'nils,  of  courte,  has  been  indicated  by 
the  announcements  of  withdrawals  of 
U.S.  combat  ground  forces,  which  with- 
drawals have  already  begim  under  this 
administration  and  which  are  going  to 
continue,  imtU  eventually — and  sooner 
rather  than  later — the  burden  of  actual 
fighting  will  otice  again  be  borne  by  the 
South  Vietnamese,  but  with  a  difference: 
they  will  at  la^t  have  been  strengthened 
sufficiently  so  that  they  can  carry  that 
burden. 

This  leaves  one  thing  to  be  done:  For 
the  American  people  to  "tell  it  like  It  is" 
to  "teU  it  to  Hanoi",  to  tell  It  to  the 
enemy  and  cai-ry  the  message,  loud  and 
clear,  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  pushed 
off  this  path  io  peace;  that  we  are  be- 
hind the  Pr^ident;  and  that  Hanoi 
4nlght-jiist  as  well  give  up  its  hopes  of 
wlnniBg  in  thf  streets  of  America  what 
it  cannot  win  dn  the  battlefields  of  South 
Vietnam.  | 

If  that  meisage  gets  through,  then 
maybe  we  will  have  some  progress  in 
Paris — and  miiybe  we  will  have  peace 
sooner  than  mkny  think.  So,  let  us  shout 
about  it,  let  ua  write  about  it,  let  us  wire 
about  it— let  vk  "tell  It  to  Hanoi." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  co|isent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  tie  full  text  of  President 
Nixon's  address  to  the  American  people 
of  last  evening. 

There  being  I  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  tol  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tbxt  op  Address  by  President  Richard  Nixon. 
Delivebed  November  3,  1969 

Tonlgbt  I  wa|it  to  talk  to  you  on  a  sub- 
ject that  deepltf  ooncems  every  American 
and  otber  peopl*  throughout  the  world — the 
war  In  Vietnam.! 

I  believe  thatj  one  of  the  reasona  for  the 
deep  division  Inj  this  nation  about  Vietnam 
Is  that  many  Anerlcana  have  lost  confidence 
In  what  their  government  has  told  them 
about  our  poUct.  The  American  people  can- 
not and  should'  not  be  asked  to  support  a 
policy  which  Involves  the  overriding  Issues 
of  war  and  peac^  unless  they  know  the  truth 
about  the  poUcyj 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  answer  some  of 
the  questions  tfafit  I  know  are  on  the  minds 
of  many  of  you  l^tenlng  to  me. 

How  and  whyjdld  America  get  Involved  In 
Vietnam  In  the  first  place? 

How  has  this  Administration  changed  the 
fKiUcy  of  the  previous  Administration? 

What  has  really  happened  In  the  negotia- 
tions In  Paris  ^d  on  the  battlefront  in 
Vietnam? 

What  choices 
the  war? 

What  are  the 

Let  me  begin 
I  found  when  I 
ary  20. 

The  war  had  l^n  going  on  for  four  years. 

31,000  Americans  had  been  killed  In  action. 

The  training  program  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese armed  forces  was  behind  schedule. 

540.000  Americans  were  In  Vietnam  with 
no  plans  to  redu4e  the  number. 

No  progress  ha{l  been  made  at  the  negotia- 
tions In  Paris  E^nd  the  United  States   had 


3o  we  have  if  we  are  to  end 

prospects  for  peace? 
jy  describing  the  situation 
i  was  Inaugurated  on  Janu- 


not  put  forth  a  comprehenalTe  peace  pro- 
posal. 

The  war  was  causing  deep  division  at  home 
and  criticism  from  many  of  our  friends  as 
well  aa  our  enemies  abroad. 

In  view  of  this  circumstances  there  were 
some  who  urged  I  end  the  war  at  once  by 
ordering  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all 
American  forces. 

Prom  a  political  standpoint  this  would 
have  been  a  popular  and  easy  course  to  fol- 
low. After  all,  we  became  mvolved  In  the 
war  whUe  my  predecessor  was  In  office.  I 
could  blame  the  defeat  which  would  be  the 
result  of  my  action  on  him  and  crane  out 
as  the  peacemaker.  Some  put  It  quite 
bluntly:  This  was  the  only  way  to  avoid 
allowing  Johnson's  war  to  become  Nixon's 
war. 

But  I  had  a  greater  obligation  than  to 
t}ilnk  only  of  the  years  of  my  Administra- 
tion and  the  next  election.  I  had  to  think  of 
the  effect  of  my  decision  on  the  next  genera- 
tion and  the  future  of  peace  and  freedom  In 
America  and  the  world. 

Let  us  all  understand  that  the  question  be- 
fore us  is  not  whether  some  Americans  are 
for  peace  and  some  against  It.  The  great 
question  at  Issue  Is  not  whether  Johnson's 
war  becomes  Nixon's  war. 

The  question  Is :  how  can  we  win  America's 
peace? 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  fundamental  Issue. 
Why  and  how  did  the  United  States  become 
Involved  in  Vietnam  In  the  first  place? 

Fifteen  years  ago  North  Vietnam,  with  the 
logistical  support  of  Communist  China  and 
Soviet  Union,  launched  a  campaign  to  im- 
pose a  Communist  government  on  South 
Vietnam  by  Instigating  and  supporting  a  rev- 
olution. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam,  President  Elsen- 
hower sent  economic  aid  and  military  equip- 
ment to  assist  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
In  their  efforts  to  prevent  a  Communist  take- 
over. Seven  years  ago,  President  Kennedy 
sent  16,000  military  personnel  to  Vietnam  as 
combat  advisors.  Pour  years  ago,  F>re8ident 
Johnson  sent  American  combat  forces  to 
South  Vietnam. 

Many  believe  that  President  Johnson's  de- 
cision to  send  American  combat  forces  to 
South  Vietnam  was  wrong.  Many  others — I 
among  them — have  been  strongly  critical  of 
the  way  the  war  has  been  conducted. 

But  the  question  today  Is — now  that  we 
are  in  the  war,  what  Is  the  best  way  to 
end  It? 

In  January  I  could  only  conclude  that  the 
precipitate  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces 
from  Vietnam  would  be  a  disaster  not  only 
for  South  Vietnam  but  for  the  United  States 
and  for  the  cause  of  peace. 

For  the  South  Vietnamese,  our  precipitate 
withdrawal  would  inevitably  allow  the  Com- 
munists to  repeat  the  massacre  which  fol- 
lowed their  takeover  of  the  North  fifteen 
years  ago. 

They  then  murdered  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand people  and  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
died  in  slave  labor  camps. 

We  saw  a  prelude  of  what  would  happen  In 
South  Vietnam  when  the  Communists  en- 
tered the  city  of  Hue  last  year.  During  their 
brief  rule  there,  there  was  a  bloody  reign  of 
terror  In  which  some  3,000  civilians  were 
clubbed  and  shot  to  death. 

With  the  sudden  collapse  of  our  support, 
these  atrocities  of  Hue  would  become  the 
nightmare  of  the  entire  nation — and  partic- 
ularly for  the  mUUon  and  a  half  Catholic 
refugees  who  fled  to  South  Vietnam  when  the 
Communists  took  over  the  North  In  1954. 

Por  the  United  States,  this  first  defeat  in 
our  nation's  history  would  result  in  a  col- 
la{>se  of  confidence  In  American  leadership, 
not  only  in  Asia  but  throughout  the  world. 
Three  American  Presidents  have  recognized 
the  great  stakes  Involved  in  Vietnam  and 
understood  what  had  to  be  done. 


In  1963,  President  Kennnedy  said  with  his 
obarmot«rlstlc  eloquence  and  clarity,  "we 
want  to  see  a  stable  government  there  carry- 
ing on  the  struggle  to  maintain  Its  national 
Independence.  We  believe  strongly  in  that. 
We're  not  going  to  withdraw  from  that  ef- 
fort. In  my  opinion  for  us  to  withdraw  from 
that  effort  would  mean  a  coUapse  not  only 
of  South  Vietnam,  but  Southeast  Asia,  so 
we're  going  to  stay  there." 

President  Ensenhower  and  I^resldent  John- 
son expressed  the  same  conclusion  during 
their  terms  of  office. 

^r  the  future  of  peace,  precipitate  with- 
drawal would  thus  be  a  disaster  of  Immense 
magnitude. 

A  Nation  cannot  remain  great  If  it  betrays 
its  allies  and  lets  down  its  friends. 

Our  defeat  and  humiliation  in  South  Viet- 
nam would  without  question  promote  reck- 
lessness in  the  councils  of  those  great  powers 
who  have  not  yet  abandoned  their  goals  of 
world  conquest. 

This  would  spark  violence  wherever  our 
commitments  help  maintain  peace — In  the 
Middle  E^t.  In  Berlin,  eventually  even  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Ultimately,  this  would  cost  more  lives. 

It  would  not  bring  peace  but  more  war. 

Por  these  reasons,  I  rejected  the  recom- 
mendation that  I  should  end  the  war  by 
immediately  withdrawing  all  our  forces.  I 
chose  Instead  to  change  American  policy  on 
both  the  negotiating  front  and  the  battle- 
front. 

In  order  to  end  a  war  fought  on  many 
fronts,  I  initiated  a  pursuit  for  peace  on 
many  fronts. 

In  a  television  speech  on  May  14,  in  a 
speech  before  the  United  Nations,  and  on  a 
number  of  other  occasions  I  set  forth  our 
peace  proposals  in  great  de>tail. 

We  have  offered  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  all  outside  forces  within  one  year. 

We  have  proposed  a  cease-fire  under  inter- 
national supervision. 

We  have  offered  free  elections  under  inter- 
national supervision  with  the  Communists 
participating  in  the  organization  and  con- 
duct of  the  elections  as  an  organized  polltl 
oal  force.  The  Saigon  Government  has 
pledged  to  accept  the  result  of  the  elections. 

We  have  not  put  forth  our  proposals  on 
a  take-lt-or-leave-lt  basis.  We  have  indicated 
that  we  are  willing  to  discuss  the  proposals 
that  have  been  put  forth  by  the  other  side 
and  that  anything  Is  negotiable  except  the 
right  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  de- 
termine their  own  future.  At  the  Paris  peace 
coiLference,  Ambassador  Lodge  has  demon- 
strated our  flexibility  and  good  faith  in  40 
public  meetings. 

Hanoi  has  refused  even  to  discuss  our  pro- 
posals. They  demand  our  unconditional  ac- 
ceptance of  their  terms;  that  we  withdraw 
all  American  forces  immediately  and  un- 
conditionally and  that  we  overthrow  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam  as  we  leave. 

We  have  not  limited  our  peace  initiatives 
to  public  forums  and  public  statements.  I 
recognized  that  a  long  and  bitter  war  like 
this  usually  cannot  be  settled  in  a  public 
forum.  That  is  why  in  addition  to  the  public 
statements  and  negotiations  I  have  explored 
every  i>osslble  private  avenue  that  might  lead 
to  a  settlement. 

Therefore,  tonight  I  am  taking  the  un- 
precedented step  of  disclosing  some  of  our 
other  initiatives  for  peace— Initiatives  we 
undertook  privately  and  secretly  because  we 
thought  that  we  thereby  might  open  a  door 
which  publicly  would  be  closed. 

I  did  not  wait  for  my  Inauguration  to  begin 
my  quest  for  peace. 

Soon  after  my  election  through  an  Indi- 
vidual who  is  directly  in  contact  on  a  per- 
sonal b«isls  with  the  leaders  of  North  Viet- 
nam I  made  two  private  offers  for  a  rapid, 
comprehensive  settlement.  Hanoi's  replies 
called  in  effect  for  our  surrender  before 
negotiations. 
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Since  the  Soviet  Union  fumlsh«s  most  of 
the  mUltary  equipment  for  North  Vietnam, 
Secretwy  of  Stote  Rogers,  my  Assistant  for 
National  Security  Affairs.  Dr.  Klaslngep,  Am- 
taassador  Lodge,  and  I,  personally,  have  met 
on  a  number  of  occasions  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Soviet  Government  to  enllat  their 
assistance  In  getting  meaningful  negotia- 
tions started.  In  addition  we  have  had  ex- 
tended discussions  directed  toward  that 
same  end  with  representaUves  of  other  gov- 
ernments which  have  diplomatic  relations 
with  North  Vietnam.  None  of  these  inltla- 
llves  have  to  date  produced  results. 

In  mid-July,  I  became  convinced  that  It 
was  necessary  to  make  a  major  move  to  break 
the  deadlock  in  the  ParU  talks.  I  spoke  di- 
rectly with  an  individual  who  had  known  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  on  a  personal  basis  for  twenty-five 
years.  Through  him  1  sent  a  letter  to  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh. 

I  did  this  outside  of  the  usual  diplomatic 
channels  with  the  hope  that  with  the  neces- 
sity of  making  statements  for  propaganda 
removed,  there  might  be  constructive  prog- 
ress toward  bringing  the  war  to  an  end.  Let 
me  read  from  that  letter: 

"Dear  Mr.  Prjestoi^it:  I  realize  that  It  Is 
difficult  to  communicate  meanlngfuUy  across 
the  gulf  of  four  years  of  war.  But  precisely 
because  of  this  gulf,  I  wanted  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  reaffirm  In  all  solemnity  my 
desire  to  work  for  a  Just  peace.  I  deeply  be- 
lieve that  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  gone  on 
too  long  and  delay  In  bringing  it  to  an  end 
can  benefit  no  one — least  of  all  the  people  of 
Vietnam. 


"The  time  has  come  to  move  forward  at 
the  conference  table  toward  an  early  resolu- 
tion of  this  tragic  war.  You  will  find  us 
forthcoming  and  open-minded  in  a  common 
effort  to  bring  the  blessings  of  peace  to  the 
brave  people  of  Vietnam.  Let  history  record 
at  this  critical  Juncture,  both  sides  turned 
their  face  toward  peace  rather  than  toward 
conflict  and  war." 

I  received  Ho  Chi  Minh's  reply  on  August 
30,  three  days  before  his  death.  It  simply 
reiterated  the  public  position  North  Vietnam 
had  taken  in  the  Paris  talks  and  flatly  re- 
jected my  initiative. 

The  full  text  of  both  letters  is  being  re- 
leased to  the  press. 

In  addition.  Ambassador  Lodge  has  met 
with  Vietnam's  chief  negotiator  in  Paris  in 
11  private  meetings. 

We  have  taken  other  slgnlflcant  initia- 
tives which  must  remain  secret  to  keep  open 
some  channels  of  communication  which  may 
still  prove  to  be  productive. 

The  effect  of  aU  the  public,  private  and 
secret  negotiations  which  have  been  under- 
taken since  the  bombing  halt  a  year  ago  and 
since  this  Administration  came  into  office  on 
January  20,  can  be  svunmed  up  In  one  sen- 
tence— 

No  progress  whatever  has  been  made  ex- 
cept agreement  on  the  shape  of  the  bargain- 
ing table. 

It  has  become  clear  that  the  obstacle  in 
negotiating  an  end  to  the  war  Is  not  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  And  It  Is  not  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government. 

The  obstacle  Is  the  other  side's  absolute 
refusal  to  show  the  least  willingness  to  Jom 
us  m  seeking  a  Just  peace.  It  will  not  do  so 
while  it  Is  convinced  that  all  it  has  to  do 
is  to  wait  for  our  next  concession,  and  the 
next  untU  it  gets  everything  It  wants. 

There  can  be  now  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
progress  in  negotiation  depends  above  aU  on 
Hanoi's  deciding  to  negotiate  seriously. 

I  realize  that  this  report  on  our  efforts  on 
the  diplomatic  front  Is  discouraging  but  the 
American  people  are  entitied  to  know  the 
truth— the  bad  news  as  well  as  the  good 
news  where  the  lives  of  our  young  men  are 
Involved. 


Let  me  now  turn,  however,  to  a  more  en- 
couraging report  on  another  front. 

At  the  time  we  launched  our  search  for 
peace,  I  recognized  that  we  might  not  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  an  end  to  the  war  through 
negotlaUon.  I,  therefore,  put  Into  effect  an- 
other plan  to  bring  peace — a  plan  which  will 
bring  the  war  to  an  end  regardless  of  what 
happens  on  the  negotiating  front. 

It  is  In  line  with  a  major  shift  in  VB. 
foreign  poUcy  which  I  described  In  my  press 
conference  at  Guam  on  July  25.  Let  me 
briefly  explain  what  has  been  described  as 
the  Nixon  Doctrine — a  policy  which  not  only 
wUl  help  end  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  which 
is  an  essential  element  of  our  program  to 
prevent  future  Vletnams. 

We  Americans  are  a  do-it-yourself  people— 
an  impatient  people.  Instead  ol  teaching 
someone  else  to  do  a  Job,  we  like  to  do  it 
ourselves.  ThU  trait  has  been  carried  over 
into  our  foreign  policy. 

In  Korea  and  again  in  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  furnished  most  of  the  money,  most  of 
the  arms,  and  most  of  the  men  to  help  the 
people  of  those  countries  defend  their  free- 
dom against  Conmiunlst  aggression. 

Before  any  American  troops  were  com- 
mitted to  Vietnam,  a  leader  of  another  Asian 
country  expressed  this  opinion  to  me  when 
I  was  traveling  in  Aala  as  a  private  citizen. 
"When  you  are  trying  to  assist  another  na- 
tion defend  its  freedom.  U.S.  policy  should 
be  to  help  them  fight  the  war  but  not  to 
fight  the  war  for  them." 

In  Guam,  I  laid  down  these  three  prin- 
ciples as  gtildeUnes  for  future  American 
policy  toward  Asia: 

1.  The  United  States  will  keep  aU  of  our 
treaty  commitments. 

2.  We  shall  provide  a  shield  if  a  nuclear 
power  threatens  the  freedom  of  a  nation 
allied  with  us  or  of  a  naUon  whose  survival 
we  consider  vital  to  ovir  security. 

3.  In  cases  involving  other  types  of  aggres- 
sion, we  shall  furnish  mlUtary  and  economic 
assistance  when  reqviested  in  accordance  with 
our  treaty  commitments.  But  we  shaU  look 
to  the  nation  directly  threatened  to  assume 
the  primary  responsibility  of  providing  the 
manpower  for  its  defense. 

After  I  announced  this  policy,  I  found 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Philippines,  ThaUand, 
Vietnam,  South  Korea  and  other  nations 
which  might  be  threatened  by  Conmiunlst 
aggression  welcomed  thU  new  direction  in 
American  foreign  poUcy. 

The  defense  of  freedom  is  everybody's 
business— not  just  America's  business.  And 
It  is  particularly  the  responsibility  of  the 
people  whose  freedom  is  threatened.  The 
policy  of  the  prevlovis  AdmlnistraUon  not 
only  resulted  in  our  assuming  the  primary 
responslblUty  for  fighting  the  war  but  even 
more  slgniflcantiy  It  did  not  adequately 
stress  the  goal  of  strengthening  the  South 
Vietnamese  so  that  they  coxild  defend  them- 
selves when  we  left. 

The  Vletnamizatlon  Plan  was  launched 
following  Secretary  Laird's  visit  to  Vietnam 
In  March.  Under  the  plan,  I  ordered  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  the  training  and  equip- 
ment of  South  Vietnamese  forces. 

In  July,  on  my  visit  to  Vietnam.  I  changed 
General  Abram's  orders  so  that  they  w«-e 
consletent  with  the  objectives  of  our  new 
policy.  Under  the  new  orders  the  primary 
mission  of  our  troops  is  to  enable  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  to  assume  the  full  re- 
sponslblUty for  the  security  of  South 
Vietnam. 

0\ir  air  operations  have  been  reduced  by 
over  twenty  percent. 

We  have  now  begun  to  see  the  results  of 
this  long  overdue  change  in  American  policy 
in  Vietnam. 

After  five  years  of  Americans  going  into 
Vietnam,  we  are  finally  bringing  American 
men    home.    By    December    15.   over    60.000 


men  will  have  been  withdrawn  from  South 
Vletnam-^ncltidlng  twenty  percent  of  all 
of  oiu-  combat  troops. 

The  South  Vietnamese  have  continued  to 
gain  in  strength.  As  a  result  they  have  been 
able  to  take  over  oombat  responslblllOee  from 
our  American  forces. 

Two  other  significant  developments  have 
occurred  since  this  AdmlnistraUon  to<* 
office  In  January. 

Enemy  infiltration  over  the  last  three 
months  U  lees  than  twenty  percent  of  what 
It  was  over  the  similar  period  last  year. 

Most  important— United  States  casualties 
have  decUned  during  the  last  two  months  to 
the  lowest  point  in  three  years. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  our  program  for  the 
future. 

We  have  adopted  a  plan  which  we  have 
worked  out  In  cooperation  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  for  the  complete  withdrawal  of 
all  U.S.  grovmd  combat  forces  and  their 
replacement  by  South  Vietnamese  forces 
on  an  orderly  scheduled  timetable.  This 
withdrawal  will  be  made  from  strength  and 
not  from  weakness.  As  South  Vietnamese 
forces  become  stronger,  the  rate  of  American 
withdrawal  can  become  greater. 

I  have  not  and  do  not  intend  to  announce 
the  timetable  for  our  program.  There  are 
obvious  reasons  for  this  decision.  As  I  have 
indicated  on  several  occasions,  the  rate  of 
withdrawal  will  depend  on  developments  on 
three  fronts: 

One  is  the  progress  which  may  be  made 
at  the  Paris  talks.  An  announcement  of  a 
fixed  timetable  for  our  withdrawal  would 
completely  remove  any  incentive  for  the  en- 
emy to  negotiate  an  agreement. 

They  would  simply  wait  until  our  forces 
had  withdrawn  and  then  move  in. 

The  other  two  factors  on  which  we  will 
base  our  withdrawal  decisions  are  the  level  of 
enemy  activity  and  the  progress  of  the  train- 
ing program  of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces. 
Progress  on  both  these  fronts  has  been 
greater  than  we  anticipated  when  we  started 
the  withdrawal  program  in  June.  As  a  result, 
our  timetable  for  withdrawal  Is  more  opti- 
mistic now  than  when  we  made  our  first  esti- 
mates in  June.  This  clearly  demonstrates 
why  it  is  not  wise  to  be  frozen  In  on  a  fixed 
timetable. 

We  must  retain  the  flexitillty  to  base  each 
withdrawal  decision  on  the  situation  as  It  Is 
at  that  time  rather  than  on  estUnates  that 
are  no  longer  valid. 

Along  with  this  optimistic  estimate,  i 
must— m  all  candor— leave  one  note  of 
caution.  .     .^       ^. 

If  the  level  of  enemy  activity  slgnlficantiy 
increases  we  might  have  to  adjust  our  time- 
table accordingly. 

However.  I  want  the  record  to  be  com- 
pletely clear  on  one  point. 

At  the  time  of  the  bombing  halt  last  No- 
vember, there  was  some  confusion  as  to 
whether  there  was  an  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  that  if  we  stopped  the 
bombing  they  wovUd  st<^  shelling  cities  of 
South  Vietnam.  I  want  to  be  sure  there  is 
no  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  with  regard  to  our  withdrawal  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  noted  the  reduced  level  of  In- 
filtration and  the  reduction  of  our  casualties 
and  are  basing  our  withdrawal  decisions  par- 
tially on  those  factors. 

If  the  level  of  Infiltration  or  our  casualties 
increase  while  we  are  trying  to  scale  down 
the  fighting,  It  wUl  be  the  result  of  a  con- 
sclous  decision  by  the  enemy. 

Hanoi  could  make  no  greater  mistake  than 
to  assume  that  an  Increase  In  violence  wUl 
be  to  Its  own  advantage.  If  I  conclude  that 
increased  enemy  action  Jeopardizes  our  re- 
maining forces  In  Vietnam.  I  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  strong  and  effective  measures  to 
deal  with  that  situation. 
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Thla  la  not  4  threat.  Thia  Is  a  statement 
of  policy  wblcli  aa  Commander-in-Chief  of 
our  Armed  Pories  I  am  making  In  meeting 
my  reAponslblllt^  for  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  wherever  they  may  be. 

I  am  sure  that  you  can  recognize  from  what 
I  have  said  th^t  we  have  only  two  choices 
open  to  us  If  «^  want  to  end  the  war. 

I  can  order  an;  inimedlate,  precipitate  with- 
drawal of  all  Aiterlcans  from  Vietnam  with- 
out regard  to  tie  effects  of  that  action. 

Or  we  can  persist  In  our  research  for  a  Just 
peace  through  a  negotiated  settlement  If 
possible,  or  thrcfugh  continued  Implementa- 
tion of  our  plan  for  Vletnamlzatlon  If  neces- 
sary— a  plan  In  which  we  will  withdraw  all 
of  our  forces  fro^n  Vietnam  on  a  schedule  In 
accordance  with  our  program,  as  the  South 
Vietnamese  becotne  strong  enough  to  defend 
their  own  freedom. 

I  have  chosen  the  second  course. 
It  Is  not  the  easy  way. 
It  Is  the  right  .way. 

It  Is  a  plan  which  will  end  the  war  and 
serve  the  cause  of  peace — not  Just  In  Vietnam 
but  In  the  Pacific  and  In  the  world. 

In  speaking  of  the  consequences  of  a  pre- 
cipitate withdrawal.  I  mentioned  that  our 
allies  would  loeei  confidence  In  America. 

Par  more  dangerous,  we  would  lose  con- 
fidence In  ourseltes.  The  Immediate  reaction 
would, lae  a  sensq  of  relief  as  our  men  came 
b.ome.  .Biit  as  w^  saw  the  consequences  of 
what  we  had  dotie.  Inevitable  remorse  and 
divisive  recrimination  would  scar  our  spirit 
as  a  people. 

We  have  facedj  other  crises  In  our  history 
and  have  becomf  stronger  by  rejecting  the 
easy  way  out  and  taking  the  right  way  in 
meeting  our  challenges.  Our  greatness  as  a 
nation  has  beenj  our  capacity  to  do  what 
had  to  be  done  When  we  knew  our  course 
was  right.  J 

I  recognize  thai  some  of  my  fellow  citizens 
disagree  with  tqe  plan  for  peace  I  have 
chosen.  Honest  aild  patriotic  Americans  have 
reached  different  Conclusions  as  to  how  peace 
should  be  achieved. 

In  San  Pranclsco  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  saw 
demonstrators  carrying  signs  reading:  "Lose 
In  Vietnam,  bring  the  boys  home." 

One  of  the  strengths  of  our  free  society 
Is  that  any  Ame^can  has  a  right  to  reach 
that  conclusion  ajnd  to  advocate  that  point 
of  view.  But  as  |  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  would  be|  untrue  to  my  oath  of  office 
If  I  allowed  the  policy  of  thla  nation  to  be 
dictated  by  the  minority  who  hold  that  view 
and  who  attempt  to  Impose  It  on  the  nation 
by  mounting  demonstrations  in  the  street. 
Por  almost  two  hundred  years,  the  policy 
of  this  nation  has  ibeen  made  under  our  Con- 
stitution by  thost  leaders  In  the  Congress 
and  In  the  White  ^ouse  who  were  elected  by 
all  the  people.  If  b  vocal  minority,  however 
fervent  Its  cause,,  prevails  over  reason  and 
the  will  of  the  majority  this  nation  has  no 
future  as  a  free  3()ciety. 

I  would  like  to  afldress  a  word  to  the  young 
people  of  this  nation  who  are  concerned 
about  the  war. 

I  respect  your  idealism. 
I  share  your  concern  for  peace. 
I  want  peace  a4  much  as  you  do. 
There    are    powerful    personal    reasons    I 
want  to  end  this  war.  This  week  I  will  have 
to  sign  83  letters  \o  mothers,  fathers,  wives 
and  loved  ones  of  Imen  who  had  given  their 
lives  for  America  l^i  Vietnam.  It  is  very  little 
satisfaction  to  me|  that  this  was  only  one- 
third  as  many  asll  signed  during  my  first 
week  In  office.  Thefe  Is  nothing  I  want  more 
than  to  see  the  dajy  come  when  I  no  longer 
must  write  any  of;  these  letters. 

I  want  to  end  (jhe  war  to  save  the  lives 
of  those  brave  yo^ng  men  in  Vietnam. 

I  want  to  end  1%  In  a  way  which  will  In- 
crease the  chance  t^iat  their  yoxinger  brothers 
and  their  sons  will  not  have  to  fight  In  an- 
other Vietnam  sonieplace  In  the  world. 
I  want  to  end  the  war  so  that  the  energy 
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and  dedication  of  our  yoimg  people,  now  too 
often  directed  Into  bitter  hatred  against 
those  they  think  are  responsible  for  the 
war,  can  be  turned  to  the  great  challenges 
of  peace,  a  better  life  for  all  Americans  and 
for  people  throughout  the  world. 

I  have  chosen  a  plan  for  peace.  I  believe 
It  will  succeed. 

If  It  does  succeed,  what  the  critics  say  now 
will  not  matter.  If  It  does  not  succeed,  any- 
thing I  say  then  will  not  matter. 

I  know  It  may  not  be  fashionable  to  speak 
of  patriotism  or  national  destiny  these  days. 
But  I  feel  It  is  appropriate  to  do  so  on  this 
occasion. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  this  nation  wew 
weak  and  poor.  But  even  then,  America  was 
the  hope  of  millions  In  the  world.  Today  we 
have  become  the  strongest  and  richest  nation 
m  the  world.  The  wheel  of  destiny  has 
tiu-ned  so  that  any  hope  the  world  has  for 
the  survival  of  peace  and  freedom  In  the 
last  third  of  this  century  will  be  determined 
by  whether  the  American  people  have  the 
moral  stamina  and  the  courage  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  free  world  leadership. 

Let  historians  not  record  that  when  Ameri- 
ca was  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world  we  passed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road  and  allowed  the  last  hopes  for  peace 
and  freedom  of  millions  of  people  on  this 
earth  to  be  suffocated  by  the  forces  of 
totalitarianism . 

And  so  tonight — to  you,  the  great  silent 
majority  of  my  fellow  Americans — I  ask  for 
your  support. 

I  pledged  In  my  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency to  end  the  war  in  a  way  that  we  could 
win  the  peace.  I  have  Initiated  a  plan  of 
action  which  will  enable  me  to  keep  that 
pledge. 

The  more  support  I  can  have  from  the 
American  people,  the  sooner  that  pledge 
can  be  redeemed;  for  the  more  divided  we 
are  at  home,  the  less  likely  the  enemy  la  to 
negotiate  in  Paris. 

Let  us  be  united  for  peace.  Let  us  also 
be  united  against  defeat.  Because  let  us 
understand:  North  Vietnam  cannot  defeat 
or  humiliate  the  United  States.  Only  Ameri- 
cans can  do  that. 

Fifty  years  ago,  in  this  very  room  and  at 
this  very  desk.  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
wrote  words  which  caught  the  imagination 
of  a  war-weary  world  during  World  War  I. 
He  said:  "This  is  the  war  to  end  wars."  His 
dream  for  peace  after  that  war  was  shattered 
on  the  hard  realities  of  great  power  politics, 
and  Wilson  died  a  broken  man. 

Tonight  I  do  not  tell  you  that  the  war 
In  Vietnam  is  the  war  to  end  wars. 

I  do  say  that  I  have  initiated  a  plan  which 
will  end  this  war  In  a  way  that  will  bring  us 
closer  to  that  great  goal  of  a  Just  and  last- 
ing peace  to  which  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
every  President  in  our  history  has  been  dedi- 
cated. 

As  President  I  hold  the  reeponslbillty  for 
choosing  the  best  path  to  that  goal  and  then 
for  leading  our  nation  along  it. 

I  pledge  to  you  tonight  that  I  will  meet 
this  responsibility  with  all  of  the  strength 
and  wisdom  I  can  command  in  accordance 
with  your  hopes,  mindful  of  your  concerns, 
sustained  by  your  prayers. 


the  gulf  of  four  years  of  war.  But  precisely 
because  of  this  gulf,  I  wanted  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  reaffirm  in  all  solemnity  my 
desire  to  work  for  a  Just  peace.  I  deeply  be- 
lieve that  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  gone  on 
too  long  and  delay  in  bringing  it  to  an  end 
can  benefit  no  one — least  of  all  the  people  of 
Vietnam.  My  speech  on  May  14  laid  out  a 
proposal  which  I  believe  Is  fair  to  all  parties. 
Other  proposals  have  been  made  which  at- 
tempt to  give  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
an  opportunity  to  choose  their  own  future. 
These  proposals  take  Into  account  the  rea- 
sonable conditions  of  all  sides.  But  we  stand 
ready  to  discuss  other  programs  as  well,  spe- 
cifically the  10-point  program  of  the  NLF. 
As  I  have  said  repeatedly,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  waiting.  Delay  can  only  In- 
crease the  dangers  and  multiply  the  suffer- 
ing. 

The  time  has  come  to  move  forward  at 
the  conference  table  toward  an  early  resolu- 
tion of  this  tragic  war.  You  vrtll  find  us 
forthcoming  and  open-minded  In  a  common 
effort  to  bring  the  blessings  of  peace  to  the 
brave  people  of  Vietnam.  Let  history  record 
that  at  this  critical  Juncture,  both  sides 
turned  their  face  toward  peace  rather  than 
toward  confilct  and  war. 
Sincerely, 

RiCHABD  Nixon. 


[Prom  the  office  of  the  White  House  Press 
Secretary,  Nov.  3,  1969) 
(Note. — In  the  President's  address  to  the 
nation,  he  refers  to  an  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence he  had  with  President  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. Por  your  Information  and  use,  this  ex- 
change of  correspondence  follows:) 

Thi  WHrrE  House, 

July  15.  1969. 
His  Excellency  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
President.  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
Hanoi. 
Dear  Mk.   President:    I  realize   that  It   Is 
difficult  to  communicate  meaningfully  across 


Hanoi, 
Aug-ust  25,  1969. 
( Received  In  Parts  August  30  ) 
His  Excellency  Richard  Milhods  Nixon 
President  of  the  United  States. 
Washington. 

Mr.   PRismENT:    I  have  the  honor  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter. 

The  war  of  aggression  of  the  United  States 
against  our  people,  violating  our  fundamen- 
tal national  rights,  still  continues  In  South 
Vietnam.   The   United   States   continues   to 
Intensify  military  operations,  the  B-52  bomb- 
ings and  the  use  of  toxic  chemical  products 
multiply  the  crimes  against  the  Vietnamese 
people.  The  longer  the  war  goes  on.  the  more 
it  accimiulates  the  mourning  and  burdens 
of  the  American  people.  I  am  exttemely  in- 
dignant   at    the    losses    and    destrucUons 
caused  by  the  American  troops  to  our  people 
and  our  coimtry.  I  am  also  deeply  touched 
at  the  rising  toll  of  death  of  young  Ameri- 
cans who  have  fallen  In  Vietnam  by  reason 
of  the  policy  of  Americsm  governing  circles. 
Our  Vietnamese  people  are  deeply  devoted 
to  peace,  a  real  peace  with  Independence  and 
real  freedom.  They  are  determined  to  fight 
to  the  end,  without  fearing  the  sacrifices  and 
dlfflcvUtles  in  order  to  defend  their  country 
and  their  sacred  national  rights.  The  overall 
solution  in  10  points  of  the  National  Liber- 
ation  Front   of  South   Vietnam  and  of  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  is  a  logical  and 
reasonable  basis   for  the  settlement  of  the 
Vietnamese    problem.    It    has    earned    the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

In  your  letter  you  have  expressed  the  de- 
sire to  act  for  a  Just  peace.  Por  this  the 
United  States  must  cease  the  war  of  aggres- 
sion and  withdraw  their  troops  from  South 
Vietnam,  respect  the  right  of  the  poptilatlon 
of  the  South  and  of  the  Vietnamese  nation 
to  dispose  of  themselves,  without  foreign  in- 
fluence. This  Is  the  correct  manner  of  solv- 
ing the  Vietnamese  problem  In  conformity 
with  the  national  rights  of  the  Vietnamese 
people,  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  hopes  for  peace  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  This  Is  the  path  that  wUl  allow  the 
United  States  to  get  out  of  the  war  with 
honor. 

With  good  will  on  both  sides  we  might  ar- 
rive at  common  efforts  In  view  of  finding  a 
correct  solution  of  the  Vietnamese  problem. 
Sincerely, 

Ho  Obi  Minh. 
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DRAFT  REFORM 


Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial published  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  need  for  more  comprehensive  reform 
than  the  President  has  proposed  or  the  House 
has  seen  fit  to  consider  does  not  excuse  the 
Senate  from  acting  now  on  the  limited  im- 
provement in  draft  procedures  that  could 
still  be  achieved  during  the  current  session. 
Promises  of  a  major  Selective  Service  over- 
haul next  year  would  be  more  credible  if  the 
Senate  followed  up  the  House  vote  this  year 
to  Institute  a  random  selection  system.  Some 
reform  Is  better  than  none. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record  and  that  an  article  writ- 
ten by  David  S.  Broder  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post,  entitled  "Senate  Democrats 
Mistaken  in  Postponing  Draft  Reform" 
also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  "nmes,  Nov.  4,  1969] 
Partial   Dbajt   Reform 

The  draft  lottery  legislation  approved  by 
the  House  last  week  is,  as  the  Senate  ma- 
jority leadership  pointed  out,  only  a  partial 
step  toward  needed  Selective  Service  reform. 
Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  been  delin- 
quent this  year  in  failing  to  enact  sweeping 
changes  in  a  system  that  was  described  by  a 
Federal  judge  In  New  York  recently  as  a 
"mind-numbing  maze  of  statutes,  regula- 
tions and  memoranda  .  .  .  Inscrutable  not 
only  to  laymen  but  also  to  most  lawyers." 

But  the  need  for  more  comprehensive  re- 
form than  the  President  has  proposed  or  the 
House  has  seen  fit  to  consider  does  not  excuse 
the  Senate  from  acting  now  on  the  Umlted 
improvement  In  draft  procedures  that  could 
still  be  achieved  during  the  current  session. 
Promises  of  a  major  Selective  Service  over- 
haul next  year  would  be  more  credible  If  the 
Senate  foUowed  up  the  House  vote  this  year 
to  Institute  a  random  selection  system.  Some 
reform  is  better  than  none. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  4, 1969] 
Senate  Democrats  Mistaken  in  Postponing 
Draft  Reform 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Cambridge,  Mass. — In  deciding  to  postpone 
until  next  year  consideration  of  the  draft 
reform  bill  that  President  Nixon  recom- 
mended and  the  House  passed,  the  Demo- 
craOc  leaders  of  the  Senate  have  taken  a 
heavy  reaponsiblUty  on  themselves  and  their 
party. 

The  inequities  of  the  present  draft  law  are 
so  obvious  and  the  corrosive  effects  of  its  con- 
tinuance so  severe  that  the  decision  to  delay 
relief— even  the  partial  relief  promised  by  the 
Nixon  plan — Is  one  for  which  the  Democrats 
can  properly  be  held  to  poUtlcal  account. 

Some  of  the  arguments  for  delay  are  rea- 
sonable enough  In  themselves.  The  Senate 
calendar  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  is 
crowded  with  matters  of  some  urgency.  In- 
cluding the  Haynaworth  nomination,  the  tax- 
reform  bUl  and  most  of  the  tardy  appropria- 
tions measures. 

While  Congress  itself  is  at  least  partially 
to  blame  for  the  logjam,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  adding  draft  reform  to  the  agenda  would 
be  burdensome. 

But  this  would  not  be  the  case  If  the 
advocates  of  major  draft  reform — Including 
Senators  Hart.  Hatfield  and  Kennedy — were 
willing  to  pass  the  simple  measure  the  Presi- 
dent requested,  authorizing  a  random  lottery 
system,  and  to  delay  consideration  of  other 
changes  until  next  year.  In  rejecting  the  half- 
load  proposition  passed  by  the  House,  the 


liberals  have  exposed  themselves  to  accusa- 
tions of  political  opportunism,  which  are 
probably  unjust.  What  can  be  questioned  Is 
whether  their  holdout  tactics  take  into  ac- 
count the  tugency  of  some  immediate  relief 
from  the  inequiUes  of  the  present  system. 

Just  how  urgent  draft  reform  is  can  per- 
haps be  bertter  seen  from  this  college  com- 
munity than  from  Washington.  The  present 
system  keeps  young  men  in  a  state  of  Jeopardy 
for  the  unconscionable  period  of  71/2  years. 
Their  fate  Is  controlled  by  a  complex  of 
regulations,  which  are  subject  to  constant 
change  and  which  are  applied  by  local  boards 
In  so  capricious  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
ultimate  decision  on  Induction  or  deferment 
seem  highly  arbiUary  to  the  individual 
concerned. 

The  present  regulations .  discriminate 
against  the  poOT,  the  less  educated  and  the 
minorities,  and  work  In  favor  of  the  wealthy, 
better  educated  whites,  who  can  find  tem- 
porary and  sometimes  permanent  draft 
havens,  in  college.  In  graduate  school,  in 
teaching  and  In  other  favored  professions. 

It  is  easy  to  guess  the  kind  of  resentment 
this  stirs  among  draftees  toward  those  who 
enjoy  draft  exemptions  while  preparing 
themselves  for  lucrative,  high-status  careers. 
If  the  veterans  of  Vietnam  do  not  despise 
the  college-trained  contemporaries  who 
manage  to  avoid  the  draft,  they  are  a  darn 
sight  more  forgiving  than  we  have  any  right 
to  expect. 

Equally  serious  is  the  effect  of  the  current 
system  on  the  draft-exempt  college  students 
themselves.  Prom  their  privileged  sanctu- 
aries, they  have  become  the  most  severe 
critics  of  the  Vietnam  war,  the  "military-in- 
dustrial complex"  and  the  purposes  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  One  cannot  say  to  what 
extent  their  criticisms  stem  from  their  need 
to  rationalize  their  own  advantageous  posi- 
tion In  the  draft,  but  the  connection  be- 
tween privilege  and  protest  is  hard  to  over- 
look. 

Today's  campus  culture  sanctions  the  use 
of  almost  any  lawful  tactic — and  some  of 
questionable  legality — to  avoid  the  draft. 

Career  decisions  are  routinely  altered  to 
Improve  the  odds  on  staying  out  of  the 
Army.  Uncounted  numbers  of  young  men 
have  taken  up  teaching  because  It  is  draft- 
except,  thus  increasing  the  likelihood  that 
their  views  of  military  service  are  passed  on 
to  those  still  below  draft  age. 

What  it  will  do  to  this  country  if  a  whole 
generation  of  its  potential  leaders  grow  up 
with  this  cynical  view  of  the  obligations 
of  national  service  cannot  be  calculated.  But 
that  is  the  price  we  pay  for  the  present  draft 
law. 

The  Senate  Democrats  note  quite  correct- 
ly that  Mr.  Nixon's  plan  will  not  reach  all 
these  evils,  and  they  claim  he  can  do  almost 
as  much  by  executive  order  as  by  legislation. 
They  vow  to  consider  major  reform  next 
year. 

But  Is  that  enough,  under  the  circum- 
stances? When  the  system  of  government  Is 
as  seriously  challenged  as  ours  Is  today.  Is 
there  not  a  duty  to  act  when  the  oppor- 
tunity for  action  exists?  A  Congress  that 
procrastinates  is  no  help  in  an  era  of  con- 
frontation politics. 


ton  Post  on  that  subject  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LIGHT  ON  a  Dubious  Venture 
Sen.  John  J.  Williams's  report  on  the  con- 
cealed gift  of  land  valued  at  (2  million  to  an 
Austin  foundation  headed  by  three  friends 
of  former  President  Johnson  should  not  be 
an  end  of  the  matter.  Prom  what  Is  now 
known,  the  transaction  has  the  smell  of 
slick  maneuvering  as  well  as  of  favoritism. 
The  country,  the  Congress  and  presumably 
the  Department  of  Justice  will  want  to  know 
what  strings  were  pulled  to  set  this  trans- 
action in  motion  and  by  whom  and  whether 
any  law  was  violated. 

Apparently  the  venture  had  a  worthy  pur- 
pose— to  build  a  nonprofit  nursing  and  hous- 
ing ceLter  for  the  aged.  But  laudable  ends 
do  not  justify  irregular  or  unlawful  means. 
If  Senator  Williams's  account  of  what  hap- 
pened Is  accurate,  the  first  error  came  in 
saving  the  General  Services  Administration 
declare  the  land  in  question  surplus  prop- 
erty four  days  after  the  Interior  Department 
had  declared  that  it  had  no  further  need 
of  the  site.  The  law  contemplates  that  when 
one  department  finds  land  in  Its  possession  Is 
no  longer  necessary  to  its  operations,  other 
governmental  agencies  be  given  a  chance  to 
obtain  it.  In  this  instance,  it  appears  that 
the  HEW  rushed  In  with  a  gift  of  the  land 
to  the  foundation  represented  by  L.B.J. 's 
friends  without  any  effort  to  determine 
whether  It  might  be  needed  by  any  other 
governmental  agencies. 

The  reduction  in  the  appraised  value  of 
the  site  from  more  than  (2  million  to  $642,000 
is  equally  mysterious.  Even  at  that  reduced 
value,  however,  the  Austin  Geriatrics  Center 
was  able  to  use  the  gift  (plus  a  geriatric  re- 
search contract  from  HEW  and  grants  from 
federal  housing  agencies)  as  the  basis  for 
government-guaranteed  loans  totaling  $8.5 
million,  suspiciously  approved  on  the  last 
day  of  the  Johnson  administration. 

The  current  demand  of  the  HEW  for  re- 
turn of  the  land  should  not  preclude  a  full 
airing  of  the  transaction.  Congress  should 
also  review  the  law  to  see  If  It  contains  ample 
safeguards  against  repetition  of  undercover 
deals  of  this  kind.  There  may  be  some  oc- 
casions when  the  government  can  properly 
give  surplus  land  to  nonprofit  projects,  but 
If  so,  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  closest 
public  scrutiny.  There  can  be  no  excuse 
whatever  for  short-circuiting  give-away 
procedures  to  favor  friends  of  the  President. 


AUSTIN,  TEX.,  REAL  ESTATE 
TRANSACTION  QUESTIONED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  last  Thursday  I  commented 
upon  the  highly  improper,  if  not  actually 
illegal,  manner  wherein  land  valued  at 
$2  million  had  been  given  away  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  preceding  admin- 
istration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Light  on  a  Dubious  Ven- 
ture," published  in  yesterday's  Washing- 


IMMORAL  UNDECLARED  WAR 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
more  than  56,000  Americans  have  been 
killed  in  combat  in  Vietnam  since  1961 
or  killed  in  what  Pentagon  terms  "acci- 
dents and  incidents,"  most  of  which  are 
really  combat  deaths.  In  addition,  more 
than  265,000  have  been  wounded.  Re- 
cently, the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ported : 

In  many  cases,  the  men  are  coming  back 
with  wounds  far  worse  than  those  suffered 
by  the  survivors  of  other  wars  .  .  .  Por  many 
the  price  of  survlva;  will  be  to  go  through 
the  rest  of  their  lives  badly  mutilated.  "We're 
saving  them,  but  I  don't  know  what  for" 
says  one  top  Army  medical  officer. 

In  addition  to  the  tragic  himian  loss, 
more  than  6,000  VS.  aircraft  have  been 
lost  in  combat  and  more  than  $115  bil- 
lion of  taxpayers'  money  been  wasted — 
all  blown  up  in  smoke. 

While  Americans  fight  and  die  in  that 
immoral  undeclared  war,  most  ARVN 
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divisions,  the  so-called  friendly  forces, 
still  cling  to  relatively  safe  areas.  The 
desertion  rata  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  is  one  out  of  five  each  year.  News- 
week reports: 

Relations  between  the  allied  armies  are  al- 
ready so  straiaed.  In  fact,  tbat  the  U.S. 
command  has  drawn  up  contingency  plans 
for  fighting  th«  South  Vietnamese,  If  nec- 
essary, during  •  final  American  withdrawal. 
Unfortunately  if  the  President  con- 
tinues to  withdraw  troops  at  the  pres- 
ent rate,  it  wjUl  take  at  least  10  years 
to  remove  all  o:'  our  forces  from  Viet- 
nam. 

It  has  been  inentioned  here  today  that 
President  Nixon  had  a  secret  plan  to 
end  th#  war.  Our  President,  more  than 
a  year  ago,  while  campaigning  for  the 
Presidency  in  New  Hampshire  and  else- 
where, said  hei  had  a  secret  plan  to  end 
the  war.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  listened 
intently,  following  the  ballyhoo  and 
buildup  for  hia  speech  last  evening,  and 
the  Senator  f^om  Ohio  reports  that,  in 
his  mind,  thai  plan  is  still  the  Presi- 
dent's secret.  Ais  speech  must  have  dis- 
appointed millions  of  Americans.  The 
Presid«3t  reveiled  no  new  initiatives  to- 
ward -peace.  His  talk  about  a  secret 
schedule  of  withdrawal  reminded  me  of 
his  promised  secret  plan  to  end  the 
war — a  plan  announced  more  than  13 
months  ago  w|hich  remains  his  secret. 
His  plea  to  the(  American  people  was  not 
successful  and  Will  only  serve  to  increase 
opposition  to  olu-  continued  involvement 
in  that  immoral  undeclared  war  in 
Vietnam. 

We  sent  our  men  to  South  Vietnam  to 
fight  in  this  Undeclared,  immoral,  and 
unpopular  war  in  ships  and  in  planes.  At 
the  present  tiftie  there  are  more  than 
half  a  million  American  fighting  men  in 
South  Vietnam^  and  in  Thailand.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  at  least  35,000  men  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  I  in  the  ships  of  the  7th 
Fleet  in  the  Gu^f  of  Tonkin,  in  the  China 
Sea,  and  off  thi  coast  of  South  Vietnam. 
Of  that  huge  nimiber,  we  could  easily 
withdraw  this  year,  before  December  31, 
at  least  100,000  men.  We  could  readily 
bring  home  id  the  same  maimer  in 
which  we  sent  mem  over  there — by  ship 
and  plane. 


ceptable?"  It  mipears  that  the  only  cas- 
ualties in  the  administration's  war 
against  inflation  are  working  men  and 
women.  They  are  the  expendable  vic- 
tims— the  forgotten  Americans. 

Very  definitely,  an  unemployment  rate 
of  approximately  one  of  20  working  men 
and  women  should  not  and  must  not  be 
considered  acceptable,  even  though  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Kennedy  says 
otherwise. 


ACCEPTABiIe  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  YOUNG  I  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  unemployment  rate  recently 
rose  to  4  percent.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Kennedy  slated  that  this  was  "ac- 
ceptable" to  thf  administration.  In  ad- 
dition, he  stated  that  the  administration 
believed  that  it  was  necessary  to  continue 
present  econonjic  policies  that  might 
force  unemployment  even  higher.  The 
recent  unemployment  increase  indicates 
that  in  a  short  period  of  time  more  than 
half  a  million  Americans  were  thrown 
out  of  gainful  employment.  Evidently, 
the  Treasury  Secretary  has  no  concep- 
tion how  that  'lacceptable"  level  of  un- 
employment affects  working  men  and 
women  who  hfive  rent  to  pay  and 
children  to  feed  and  clothe.  This  eco- 
nomic policy  is  (more  disastrous  than  a 
hurricane,  or  tornado,  for  the  family 
with  no  paycheck.  What  would  the 
Treasury  Secretiuy  say  were  a  doctor  to 
dismiss  a  smalli  cancer  lesion  as  "ac- 


THE  PRESIDENTS  SPEECH 
ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  his  remarks  to  the  Nation  last 
night  on  Vietnam.  It  seems  to  me  he 
struck  just  about  the  right  note  we 
need  at  this  time  in  this  unhappy  affair. 
It  seems  to  me  it  was  a  very  serious 
speech,  pitched  in  a  low  key,  to  a  majority 
of  responsible  Americans,  a  group  which 
has  been  supporting  the  President  in  his 
plan  to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam  and  extri- 
cate us  from  the  war  over  there. 

He  reviewed.  I  think,  in  very  thorough 
fashion,  the  history  about  Vietnam,  how 
we  got  involved,  who  involved  us,  how 
much  we  have  been  involved. 

He  said,  of  course,  we  have  two  courses 
in  Vietnam.  One  is  to  pull  out — and  there 
are  many  voices  in  this  country  who  are 
urging  us  to  do  that,  some  here  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  other 
course,  of  course,  is  to  follow  what  the 
President  is  attempting  to  do  in  Vietnam, 
and  that  is  to  withdraw  American  troops 
in  an  orderly  fashion  and  turn  the  fight- 
ing over  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  President,  of  course,  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  when  he  said  that  to  pull 
out  right  now  in  Vietnam  would  be  the 
most  disastrous  thing  we  could  do,  not 
only  as  a  nation  but  also  in  the  interest  of 
peace  aroimd  the  world.  Of  course,  the 
first  thing  that  would  happen  by  our 
throwing  one  of  our  allies  to  the  wolves 
and  jeopardizing  the  whole  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia  would  be  to  further  invite 
the  Communists  to  troublemake  the 
world.  Indeed,  if  we  have  learned  any- 
thing from  history  since  World  War  n, 
it  is  that  this,  indeed,  would  follow. 

This  course  was  unacceptable,  the 
President  said;  and  I  think  he  is  right. 
The  other  course,  of  course,  is  the  one 
he  is  trying  to  follow.  That  Is  to  de- 
escalate  the  war,  withdraw  our  troops, 
turn  it  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese, 
and  let  them  fight  their  own  war — some- 
thing that  should  have  been  done  a  long 
time  ago  and  that  the  President  initiated 
as  part  of  his  policy  about  6  months  ago. 
There  are  some  national  leaders  who 
say  that  this  is  "more  of  the  same."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  made  those  remarks  on 
the  floor  just  a  short  time  ago. 

It  seems  to  me  the  course  in  Vietnam 
is  completely  different  under  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  for  peace  than  what  occurred 
before.  He  has  indeed  turned  the  war 
over.  He  has  indeed  withdrawn  American 
combat  troops.  He  has  indeed  turned 
more  and  more  of  the  fighting  over  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army,  which  will  go 
on  in  accelerated  fashion  in  the  coming 
months. 


If  that  is  "more  of  the  same,"  then  the 
people  who  make  that  statement  just 
have  not  reviewed  the  facts  on  Vietnam, 
or  else  they  are  drawing  conclusions 
which  can  only  be  termed  to  be  exag- 
gerated, to  say  the  least. 

There  was  one  other  thing  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  I  thought  was  very  sig- 
nificant, and  should  have  been  said  a 
long  time  ago  by  other  pet^le  and  other 
leaders.  He  served  notice  on  the  leaders 
in  Hanoi  that  if  they  did  not  cooperate 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  achieving  deescalation  of  this  war  and 
bringing  peace  in  Vietnam,  then  they 
would  have  to  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences. He  reminded  Hanoi  that,  Indeed, 
we  do  have  forces  at  our  disposal  which 
we  can  use  if  we  are  forced  to  do  so.  Ob- 
viously the  President  does  not  want  to  do 
that;  but  I  hope  that  Hanoi,  if  it  learns 
nothing  else  from  the  speech  the  Presi- 
dent made  last  night,  took  note  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  the  capability  within 
this  country  of  ending  this  war  in  an- 
other fashion  if  we  have  to  do  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  is  expired. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  another  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Perhaps  one  way  of 
paraphrasing  what  the  President  said  in 
that  part  of  his  speech  would  be  to  repeat 
what  another  President  said  years  ago. 
I  refer  to  President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  that  part  of  his  philosophy  on  for- 
eign policy  which  he  enunciated  by  say- 
ing, "Walk  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick." 
I  think  that  is  what  President  Nixon  was 
saying. 

I  do,  then,  commend  the  President 
on  his  remarks  to  the  Nation  on  Vietnam 
last  night.  He  is  on  the  right  course.  I 
support  him  100  percent.  If  we  can  read 
anything  from  the  pulse  of  America 
today,  I  believe  it  is  that  the  majority 
of  responsible  Americans,  even  though 
they  may  not  be  seen  on  the  television 
tube  every  night  or  read  about  in  the 
press  every  day,  are  behind  the  President 
in  his  attempts  to  extricate  us  from  Viet- 
nam. I  hope  more  and  more  of  those  peo- 
ple will  become  vocal,  and  indicate 
to  the  President  their  support  of  his,  I 
think,  extremely  sound  plan  to  get  us 
out  of  this  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  stated 
previously,  I  certainly  endorse  the  mes- 
sage conveyed  last  night  by  President 
Nixon.  I  am  not  surprised  that  some 
Senators  have  appeared  already  on  the 
Senate  fioor  and  expressed  great  disap- 
pointment because  we  cannot  have  peace 
now.  because  there  wsis  not  some  magic 
plan  unveiled  last  night. 

It  is  imfair  to  President  Nixon  to  say, 
as  has  been  said  on  the  Senate  fioor  to- 
day, that  there  is  not  a  plan,  that  he  is 
in  the  same  old  Johnson-Kennedy  rut 
we  liave  been  in  all  along.  He  has  had 
a  plan,  as  I  have  stated  before,  even  be- 
fore his  inauguration  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  high  time  we  start  talking  about 
what  North  Vietnam  should  do.  It  is  time 
the  Averell  Harrimans  stop  trying  to 
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second  guess  what  is  good  for  America, 
and  start  thinking  about  the  enemy  In 
this  war  It  Is  time  for  President  Nixon 
to  negotiate  with  the  enemy.  He  should 
not  try  to  appease  the  AvereU  Harri- 

"^I  have  nothing  personally  against  Mr. 
Harriman  and  I  have  never  criticized 
him  I  did  not  criticize  President  Johnson 
or  Crnxs  Vance,  because  they  had  a  grave 
responsibUity.  But  I  was  a  little  frus- 
trated, and  in  fact,  as  an  American  and 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  a  Uttle  dis- 
couraged, to  hear  the  media  critics— not 
analysts— after  the  speech  last  night,  a«K 
leading  questions  of  those  who  were  on 
the  program,  and  everything  they  could 
to  discredit  President  Nixon  saying,  in  ef- 
fect, "There  is  nothing  new;  why  did  he 
iiot  say  this  6  months  ago?" 

I  believe  the  President  when  he  saidwe 
have  not  been  able  to  negotiate.  The 
question  was  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  this  morning,  "Why  do  we 
not  negotiate?"  We  cannot  negotiate ;  but 
President  Nixon  Is  trying  to  wind  the  war 
down.  It  was  Americanized  by  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson,  and 
now  under  President  Nixon,  he  is  trying 
to  Vietnamize  the  peace.  I  believe  this  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  has  been 
a  part  of  President  Nixon's  poUcy,  as 
enunciated  last  summer  after  his  trip  to 
the  South  Pacific. 

I  hope  those  who  criticize  will  reread 
what  was  said  last  night,  and  for  once 
unite  behind  our  President  in  his  efforts 
for  peace.  That  is  all  he  asks. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  his  contribution.  As  he 
says,  everyone  knows  about  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  extricate  us  from  Viet- 
nam. I  certainly  join  my  colleague  from 
Kansas  in  saying,  too.  that  I  think  more 
voices  should  be  heard  in  this  country, 
especially  from  the  political  leadership, 
asking  why  we  do  not  ask  some  questions 
of  Hanoi  as  to  why  it  does  not  cooperate 
in  trying  to  bring  this  war  to  an  end,  in- 
stead of  always  being  so  critical  of  our 
o^jm  leaders  and  their  worthwhUe  efforts 
to  terminate  tiie  war.  There  has  been  too 
much  criticism  of  our  leadership  and  that 
of  our  allies,  and  very  little  criticism  of 
the  Communist  leadership,  which  started 
the  war  in  the  flriit  instance,  has  escalated 
the  war  on  down  through  the  years,  and 
is  making  very  little  if  any  effort  to  bring 
peace  to  Vietnam  now. 

So  I  certainly  endorse  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  hap- 
pened to  come  on  the  fioor  at  the  moment 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr. 
GuRNEY)  was  beginning  his  remarks.  I 
merely  wish  to  say  I  approve  of  the  por- 
tion of  his  remarks  I  heard,  and  to  state 
for  the  Record  my  own  reaction  to  the 
Presidents  speech  of  last  night. 

I  listened  carefully,  attentively,  and 
sympatheticaUy  to  the  speech  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  I  think  that  every  American 
who  listened  probably  listened  in  that 
same  spirit,  because  all  of  us  know  that 
the  problem  which  he  has  upon  his  heart 
and  within  his  executive  responsibUity 
is  a  very  grave  one,  and  must  be  handled 
as  probably  the  most  serious  problem, 
short  of  a  declaration  of  war,  that  any 
President  could  possibly  be  confronted 
with. 


I  thought  the  President  spoke  with 
great  candor,  and  I  wish  to  say  for  th« 
RicoRD  that  I  approve  that  candor.  I 
think,  moreover,  that,  when  he  spoke  of 
the  imofflcial  negotiations  which  he  had 
had    and  particularly  of  his  exchange 
with  the  late  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  stating  that 
he  was  making  available  his  letter  to  the 
late  leader  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
response  which  he  had  had  from  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh,  such  candor  must  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  average  American  citizen. 
I  hope  I  am  an  average  American  citi- 
zen. Mr.  President.  I  am  a  veteran.  My 
two  sons  are  veterans.  I  know  what  it  is 
to  fight  for  my  country.  I  have  two 
grandsons    now    of    military    age    and 
awaiting  their  call,  one  of  them  already 
in  the  Reserves:  and  I  think  I  have  the 
same  interest  In  the  difficult  Vietnam 
situation  confronting  not  only  the  Presi- 
dent but  the  entire  coimtry  as  the  aver- 
age citizen  must  have  In  that  problem. 
As    I    say,    I    appreciated    President 
Nixon's  candor.  I  appreciated  also  the 
fortitude  with  which  he  stood  by  a  posi- 
tion which  is  not  altogether  easy  to  do, 
but  which  I  think  is  the  sound  position 
for  him  to  take.  I  think  his  approach  to 
the  withdrawal  of  our  forces  is  a  respon- 
sible approach,  and  I  think  the  average 
American  citizen  does  not  want  any  with- 
drawal that  is  not  responsible;  because 
we  do  have  heavy  responsibUities,  not 
only  to  our  allies  who  are  there  with  us, 
and  not  only  to  our  men  who  are  there, 
but  particularly  to  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese people;  and  we  should  not  have  much 
question  as  to  what  is  likely  to  happen 
to  them  in  the  event  some  precipitate 
withdrawal  should  be  attempted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  his  fortitude  and 
his  candor  appealed  to  me,  and  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  am  particularly  strong  in 
my  support  of  his  attempt  to  achieve  a 
responsible  withdrawal  from  South  Viet- 
nam, and  of  his  insistence  upon  an 
honorable  peace,  because  I  think  that  is 
the  only  kind  of  peace  that  America 
should  want,  and  I  beUeve  it  is  the  only 
kind  of  peace  that  the  average  American 
does  want. 

Mr  President,  I  listened  this  mormng 
also  to  the  statement  of  our  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield)  on  his  appearaiice 
on  the  television  program  "Today".  I 
thoroughly  subscribe  to  the  way  In  which 
he  stood  behind  the  President  and  the 
President's  statement  of  last  night. 

We  all  wish  that  we  were  easily  out  of 
this  dilemma.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  wish. 
But  the  President  made  it  very  clear  that 
he  is  approaching  the  problem  in  a  re- 
sponsible way.  and  seeking  only  an  hon- 
orable peace;  and  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  made  it  clear  this  morning 
that  on  that  basis,  he  stood  by  him,  and 
approved  of  his  statement  and  would 
back  him.  I  call  special  attention  to  that. 
For  the  record.  I  was  not  able  to  at- 
tend the  session  of  the  Senate  earlier  to- 
day I  have  been  in  conference  on  the 
space  authorization  bill,  and  I  hurried 
here  as  soon  as  we  had  finished  with  the 


conference.  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  I  think  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  was  speaking  for  most  of  the  Sen- 
ators who  sit  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  majority 
leader  was  speaking  for  me.  He  approves 
of  what  the  President  is  trying  to  do  and 
will  support  him  in  his  position.  I  wish 
for  the  President  the  greatest  of  good 
fortune  and  success  in  his  efforts. 


PRESIDENT    NIXON'S    SPEECH    ON 
VIETNAM  POLICY— IT  IS  NOT  THE 
SAME  OLD  POLICY 
Mr.   BELLMON.    Mr.    President,   like 
everyone  else  in  this  country,  I  have 
fervently  hoped  for  a  quick  and  sim- 
ple solution  to  the  Vietnam  war.  I  am 
sure  that  the  President  fervently  wants 
peace  as  much  as  or  more  than  anyone 
else.  However,  the  Vietnamese  war  is  a 
complex    situation    of    long    duration. 
And  there  is  not  any  simple  or  quick 
way  to  get  out  of  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  of  the  early 
criUcisms  of  President  Nixons  Vietnam 
speech  was  this  one:  "It  is  nothing  but 
the  old  Johnson-Rusk  policy,  dressed  up 
in  new  clothing." 

In  my  view,  no  one  looking  at  tne 
President's  speech  objectively  could  pos- 
sibly reach  that  conclusion.  The  only 
thing  about  the  policy  that  is  simUar  to 
President  Johnson's,  and  this  is  the  point 
which  evidently  motivated  the  critics,  is 
the  President's  Insistence  that  unilateral 
withdrawal  would  be  disastrous.  But 
along  with  that  important  simUarity  t^ 
past  statements,  the  Presidents  speech 
included  a  host  of  important  contrasts. 

In  almost  every  paragraph  of  his 
speech.  President  Nixon  went  to  great 
lengths  to  demonstrate  the  differences 
between  his  new  poUcy  and  that  of  the 
past  administration.  In  fact,  he  went  so 
far  that  I  have  heard  some  critics  say 
that  the  speech  might  be  considered 
partisan. 

First,  he  pointed  to  our  new  compre- 
hensive peace  proposal— including  an 
offer  of  complete  withdrawal,  a  proposed 
cease-fire,  and  a  plan  for  free  ejections 
The  United  Stotes  has  indicated  that  it 
is  willing  to  negotiate  even  on  these  pro- 
posals. All  this  is  new  with  President 

Nixon.  ^  „.     . 

Second,  we  have  Increased  our  contact 
with  the  other  side— not  only  in  Paris 
but  in  a  number  of  private  channels,  not 
only  since  the  inauguration,  but  ^en 
before.  All  this  was  revealed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  President's  speech— and  aU 
this  is  new  with  Nixon . 

Third,  in  keeping  with  a  dramatlcauy 
new  foreign  policy  doctrine  which  the 
President  described  at  great  length,  we 
have  begun  to  Vietnamize  the  war.  And 
because  of  Vietnamizatlon,  the  President 
was  able  to  say  with  complete  assurance 
that  he  will  "bring  the  war  to  an  end  re- 
gardless of  what  happens  on  the  nego- 
tiating front."  . 

I  repeat,  and  I  cannot  emphasize  this 
enough,  the  President  has  promised  to 
end  the  war— no  matter  what  happens 
in  the  negotiations. 

Now,  that  certainly  is  something  far 
different  from  the  position  of  the  past 
administraUon.  President  Nixon  put  Jt 
this  way  in  a  line  which  was  interpolated 
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Into  his  speech  after  the  advance  copies 
were  distributed  to  the  press: 

In  the  prevlotiB  Administration,  we  Ameri- 
canized the  waf  In  Vietnam.  In  this  Admin- 
istration, we  are  Vletnamlzlng  the  search  for 
peace. 

That  is  It  Jn  a  nutshell — and  it  is  a 
fact  of  the  greatest  importance. 

That  this  Vietnamization  policy  is 
working  is  readily  evident.  Battlefield  or- 
ders have  been  changed.  The  training  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  has  been 
stepped  up.  Araerican  casualties  are  lower 
than  they  havt  been  in  3  years.  Most  im- 
portantly, our  soldiers  are  coming  home. 
By  December  15,  over  60,000  Americans 
will  have  been  withdrawn— including 
one- fifth  of  al)  our  combat  forces. 

On  top  of  al]  of  this,  the  President  was 
even  more  optimistic  with  respect  to  the 
future  than  h^  has  ever  been  before.  In 
unmistakably  eiear  language,  he  indicat- 
ed that  he  has  a  definite  schedule  for  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  ground 
combat  forces.  .And  he  even  went  beyond 
that  statement  to  make  this  one:  The 
rate  at  which  We  are  implementing  that 
schedule  is  noV  faster  than  he  thought 
would-be  possible  this  summer.  I  have 
never  heard  a|iy  responsible  person  say 
that  he  wan()s  unilateral,  precipitate 
withdrawal. 

The  only  thing  that  the  critics  seem 
to  desire  is  some  timetable  for  with- 
drawal. I  believe  that  such  a  timetable 
would  be  useless  because  we  could  not 
set  a  timetable  and  keep  it  in  the  face 
of  possible  additional  action  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

All  of  these  are  dramatic  departures 
from  the  policsj  of  the  past  administra- 
tion, one  whichi  had  no  clear  negotiating 
position,  one  wliich  was  not  making  fre- 
quent overtures,  to  Hanoi,  one  which  had 
no  conception  :  of  Vietnamization,  one 
which  was  bringing  more  and  more 
soldiers  into  Vietnam,  one  which  was  ex- 
periencing higlijer  and  higher  American 
casualty  rates.  :one  which  promised  in- 
definite fighting  unless  North  Vietnam 
could  be  forced  to  negotiate.  In  view  of 
all  the  departures  from  that  position.  I 
find  it  difBcult  to  believe  that  responsible 
critics  could  charge  that  this  is  the  same 
old  policy. 

In  truth,  it  i^  a  new  and  hopeful  ap- 
proach. The  iroi>ic  thing  is  that  the  crit- 
ics may  be  able  to  make  their  prophecies 
of  doom  come  t»ue.  If  they  persuade  the 
American  people  that  this  policy  cannot 
possibly  succeed;  then — and  only  then — 
will  this  fresh,  new  policy  fail.  It  is  up 
to  us  to  see  that|this  does  not  happen. 
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Third.  Military  victory  has  been  ruled 
out. 

Fourth.  A  one-sided  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops  on  an  uncertain,  but  long, 
drawnout  incremental  basis  tied  to 
maintenance  of  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  in 
power  is  now  the  U.S.  policy. 

Fifth.  The  President  has  retreated 
from  the  constructive  positions  for  a  po- 
litical settlement  taken  in  his  speech  of 
last  May  14,  to  wit — genuine  self-deter- 
mination by  the  So.uth  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple through  elections  held  "under  agreed 
procedures  and  under  the  supervision  of 
the  international  body,"  and  acceptance 
of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  accords, 
"as  the  central  elements  of  a  peaceful 
settlement." 

Sixth.  The  ultimate  survival  of  the 
democratic  process  in  South  Vietnam  is 
jeopardized. 

It  has  been  my  strongly  held  convic- 
tion ■  that  a  negotiated  political  settle- 
ment held  the  best  hopes  for  an  early 
peaceful  settlement  and  for  the  ulti- 
mate survival  of  the  democratic  proc- 
esses in  South  Vietnam.  Because  of  this 
conviction.  I  found  hope  in  the  speech 
by  President  Nixon  last  May  14.  In  that 
speech,  the  President  specifically  "ruled 
out"  two  programs  which  would,  in  my 
opinion,  lead  to  disaster  for  the  United 
States,  on  the  one  hand,  and  imperil  the 
survival  of  democratic  processes  in 
South  Vietnam,  on  the  other.  I  refer  to 
the  following: 

First,  "a  purely  military  solution  on 
the  battlefield,"  and 

Second,  "  a  one-sided  withdrawal  from 
Vietntmi." 

President  Nixon  specifically  said  on 
May  14  that  both  of  these  courses  of  ac- 
tion had  been  "ruled  out." 

In  fact,  President  Nixon  condemned 
a  "one-sided  withdrawal"  three  times  in 
his  speech  of  May  14.  For  instance,  he 
said: 


the  Saigon  regime  In  power.  In  my  view,  this 
would  not  be  a  formula  for  peace  but,  in- 
stead,  for  prolonged  war  and  long-term  com- 
mitment on  the  order  of  South  Korea  a 
coetly  cUent-state. 


Almost  without  exception,  the  leaders  of 
non-Communist  Asia  have  told  me  that  they 
would  consider  a  one-sided  American  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  to  be  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  their  own  nations. 


THE   VIETNAM   WAR 

Mr.  GORE.  Mf .  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  ttat  I  be  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  sa  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  »|r.  President,  a  careful 
reading  of  the  address  to  the  American 
people  last  evenijig  by  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  causes  me  to  reach  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

First.  Hopes  are  dim  for  an  early 
peace. 

Second.  Reliance  on  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement has  been  all  but  abandoned. 


On  the  contrary,  the  President  pro- 
posed on  May  14  what  I  regarded  as  a 
constructive  program  for  settlement 
through  a  political  compromise  that 
offered,  I  thought,  a  plan  for  peace  that 
would  give  democratic  processes  and 
freedom  a  chance  to  survive  in  South 
Vienam.  He  said  "its  basic  terms  are  very 
simple:  mutual  withdrawal  of  non -South 
Vietnamese  forces  from  South  Vietnam 
and  free  choice  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam." 

Though  I  took  heart  from  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  of  May  14.  which  I  ex- 
pressed in  a  speech  to  the  Senate  on  May 
20,  I  found  it  necessary,  in  addition,  to 
express  my  apprehension  over  plans 
which.  I  had  been  informed,  had  already 
been  formulated  in  both  Washington 
and  Saigon  military  circles.  I  said: 

One  deep  apprehension  I  have  is  that  out 
of  an  Inability  to  achieve  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment, or  out  of  an  unwillingness  to  accept 
the  kind  of  peaceful  settlement  that  may  be 
available,  President  Nixon  might  turn  to  the 
alternative  that  I  believe  has  been  already 
prepared,  which  Is  a  phased  withdrawal  of 
troope  with  a  commitment  that  sufBclent 
American  troops  would  remain  to  maintain 


The  piecemeal  withdrawal  that  was 
started  in  June,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
very  one-sided  withdrawal  plan  to  which 
I  referred  and  which  President  Nixon 
ruled  out  in  his  speech  of  May  14.  There 
have  been  no  mutual  withdrawals.  We 
have  no  record  of  any  withdrawal  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  from  South  Vietnam. 
But  such  a  one-sided  withdrawal  appears 
to  be  the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  policy  as 
enxmciated  by  the  President  last  evening, 
though  the  planned  schedule  of  further 
withdrawal  was  kept  secret. 

It  is  my  view  that  we  should  utilize  our 
overwhelming  presence  in  Vietnam  to 
persuade  the  establishment  of  a  broadiv 
based  government  that  would  include 
the  diverse  factors,  sects,  and  factions 
to  serve  as  a  means  of  concluding  a 
peaceful  settlement  and  to  provide  some 
hope  for  the  ultimate  survival  of  demo- 
cratic processes  and  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam. 

A  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops— whether 
"onesided"  or  "precipitate" — with  an  un- 
popular, unstable,  military  junta  in 
power,  would  seem  severely  to  jeopardize 
the  survival  of  processes  of  freedom. 

Every  American  who  is  returned  home 
from  Vietnam  gladdens  our  heart,  the 
more  the  better.  But  the  peace  program 
that  is  in  the  vital  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  interest  of  worldwide 
peace,  and  one  which  I  believe  the  Amer- 
ican people  earnestly  desire,  is  one  which 
will  lead  to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
war  and  one  which  will  permit  all  U.S. 
troops,  not  just  a  few  at  a  time  over  a 
long  withdrawal  period,  to  be  disengaged 
and  returned  to  the  peaceful  and  fruit- 
ful pursuits  of  a  normal  life. 

The  President  asked  for  unity  and 
support  of  the  American  people.  As  for 
me,  I  earnestly  desire  to  support  a  policy 
for  peace.  I  cannot  in  good  conscience, 
however,  endorse  President  Nixon's 
policy  on  a  matter  as  serious  as  ending 
this  tragic  conflict  simply  because  he 
happens  to  occupy  the  White  House,  any 
more  than  I  could  similarly  endorse  the 
policy  of  previous  Presidents,  if  I  foimd 
myself  in  disagreement  with  those 
positions. 

Presidents — Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic— were  responsible  for  getting  oxir 
Nation  into  this  war.  The  Nation's  high- 
est leadership — civilian  and  military- 
has  been  far  from  infallible  in  Vietnam. 
My  own  error  in  permitting  myself  to  be 
misled  into  voting  for  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution  testifies  to  the  plentitude  of 
mistakes.  There  is  no  evidence  to  date 
that  the  present  incumbent  of  the  White 
House  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Pleas  for  unity  are  not  a  substitute  for 
sound  policy,  and  a  President  has  no 
right  to  ask  the  American  people  to  ac- 
cept a  policy  involving  grave  issues  of 
war  or  peace  on  faith  alone.  Tb  urge  the 
public  to  unite  behind  the  President  in 
support  of  a  policy  which  has  not  been 
defined — after  years  of  erosion  of  public 
confidence  in  the  Nation's  leadership  be- 
cause of  the  war— is,  as  the  song  popular 
with  the  young  people  says,  like  "blowing 
in  the  wind."  And  I  might  add  further 
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that  Presidential  credibility  on  Vietnam 
war  policy  can  only  come  from  deeds; 
words  will  no  longer  sufQce. 

For  9  months,  the  American  people 
have  waited  patiently  for  the  unfolding 
of  the  administration's  peace  plan.  Our 
people — those  who  are  bearing  the  bur- 
den of  this  war  in  lives  and  treasure — 
deserve  details,  not  further  rhetoric. 
President  Nixon  has  repeatedly  stated 
that  "self-determination"  was  the  U.S. 
basic,  nonnegotiable  objective  in  Viet- 
nam. It  was  for  the  last  administration, 
too.  But  what  does  the  President  mean 
by  "self-determination"? 

The  recent  administration  fact  sheet 
on  Vietnam  sheds  little  light  on  this  cru- 
cial issue.  It  states  that: 

We  have  proposed  free  elections  organized 
by  Joint  Commissions  under  International 
supervision;  and  that 

We  and  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
have  announced  that  we  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept any  political  outcome  which  is  arrived 
at  through  free  elections. 

The  record  indicates  that  either  we 
mean  one  thing  and  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese something  else  or  that  it  is  only  a 
phrase  aimed  at  world  public  opinion, 
meaningless  as  a  gesture  for  genuine  po- 
litical compromise. 

On  May  14  the  President  did,  in  fact, 
say  that  "We  are  prepared  to  accept  any 
government  in  South  Vietnam  that  re- 
sults from  the  free  choice  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  themselves."  But  events 
in  South  Vietnam  make  it  obvious  that 
Saigon's  view  of  the  election  process  was 
of  one  which  would  insure  continuation 
in  power  of  the  Thleu  government.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  did  not  dispel  that  impres- 
sion on  his  visit  to  Saigon,  after  which 
lie  described  President  Thieu  as  one  of 
the  four  or  five  best  politicians  in  the 
world.  He  did  not  dispel  it  in  his  speech 
last  evening,  either. 

The  divergence  between  the  Washing- 
ton and  Saigon  postures  on  self-deter- 
mination was  apparent  in  the  events  sur- 
rounding the  announcement  of  South 
Vietnam's  policy.  The  President,  in  pat- 
ting President  Thieu  on  the  back  for 
agreeing  to  hold  internationally  super- 
vised elections,  pledged  that  "We  will 
accept  the  result  of  those  elections  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  will  as  well,  even 
if  it  is  a  Communist  government."  But 
Mr.  TTiieu  obviously  had  different  ideas. 
The  day  after  President  Nixon  spoke,  he 
said  that  his  country  "will  not  stop  short 
of  victory,  no  matter  what  happens  in 
Washington."  And  he  went  on  to  define 
victory  as  "no  Communist  domination 
and  no  coalition  with  the  Communist." 
The  Thieu  government  has  made  it  clear 
that  the  elections  it  envisions  will  be 
organized  and  controlled  by  the  Saigon 
government.  Shortly  after  the  Midway 
Conference,  in  fact,  President  Thieu 
stated: 

There  will  be  no  coalition  government,  no 
peace  cabinet,  no  transitional  government, 
not  even  a  reconclUatory  government. 

Self-determination  will  never  be  pos- 
sible, in  my  view,  as  long  as  our  primary 
aim  is  to  maintain  the  Thieu  government 
in  power. 

I  hope  the  President  will  explain  the 
"Vietnamization"  program  sometime  and 


tell  us  what  this  means  in  terms  of  end- 
ing the  war  and  of  bringing  all  our  forces 
home.  The  fact  sheet  recently  issued  by 
the  administration  said: 

We  have  Instituted  a  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram which  envisages  South  Vietnamese  re- 
sponsibility for  all  aspects  of  the  war — coping 
with  both  Viet  Cong  Insurgency  and  regular 
North  Vietnamese  forces — even  If  we  cannot 
make  progress  In  the  political  negotiations. 

What  does  "Vietnamization"  mean? 
Where  is  "Vietnamization"  actually  tak- 
ing us? 

Secretary  Laird  has  spoken  lately  of 
a  "residual  force"  of  thousands  of  U.S. 
troops  to  remain  in  Vietnam  indefinitely 
for  training  and  support  purposes;  Secre- 
tary Rogers  has  said  that  Vietnamization 
"contemplates  complete  removal  of  the 
troops  in  Vietnam;"  and  President  Thleu 
said  recently : 

You  came  here  to  help  us  repulse  the 
aggressors.  As  long  as  we  are  not  capable  of 
doing  this  by  ourselves,  you  must  remain 
to  help  us. 

Will  the  South  Vietnamese,  not  the 
United  States,  be  the  judge  of  their  ca- 
pability— thus  setting  our  pace  for  in- 
cremental withdrawals^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  only  about 
3  weeks  ago  President  Nixon  alluded  to 
a  possible  ending  of  the  war  in  about  3 
years. 

If  Vietnamization  is  a  policy  and  not 
merely  a  slogan,  there  are  some  impor- 
tant questions. 

Is  Vietnamization  a  program  to  win  a 
military  victory  by  proxy? 

Have  we  given  up  on  political  negotia- 
tions in  Paris? 

Does  Vietnamization  mean  that  200,- 
000  or  more  U.S.  support  troops  will  be 
kept  in  Vietnam  indefinitely  to  back  up 
South  Vietnamese  ground  forces?  If  not, 
what  is  the  timetable  for  bringing  all  our 
forces  home? 

Is  it  a  mesms  to  avoid  a  compromise 
political  settlement? 

Does  it  work  at  cross  purposes  with 
self-determination,  in  providing  perma- 
nent backing  for  the  Thieu  government? 

These  and  other  questions  must  be 
answered  before  Vietnamization.  as  a 
policy,  can  be  weighed  rationally,  and 
be  supported  by  the  imity  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  fact  sheet  stated: 

We  have  emphasized  to  our  military  com- 
manders the  requirement  that  losses  be  held 
to  an  absolute  minimum,  consistent  with 
their  mission  to  protect  allied  forces  and  the 
civilian  population. 

Secretary  Rogers,  on  October  12,  said: 
President  Nixon  has  changed  the  orders 
from  maximum  pressure  to  protective  reac- 
tion, which  means  that  we  are  not  main- 
taining the  same  maximum  military  pres- 
sure on  the  enemy. 

Secretary  Laird  later  said  that  the  or- 
ders to  Vietnam  commanders  had  never 
really  used  the  phrase  "maximum  mili- 


tary pressure"  and  that  the  new  orders 
made  only  one  essential  change — that 
"Vietnamization  was  to  be  given  the 
highest  priority. 

But  U.S.  Forces  in  the  field  seem  to  be 
taking  the  confusion  in  stride.  In  an- 
swer to  a  question  as  to  changes  in  op- 
erations since  Jime,  Maj.  Gen.  John 
Wright,  commander  of  the  101st  Air- 
borne Division,  was  quoted  in  the  Octo- 
ber 23  New  York  Times  as  saying: 

I  wouldn't  say  there  has  been  any  change 
m  strategy  or  tactics.  We  continue  to  main- 
tain surveillance  over  the  entire  area  and  at- 
tempt  to  find  the  enemy  any  place  we  can. 
If  and  when  we  do  find  him,  we  put  as  much 
force  m  as  It  takes  to  meet  that  requirement. 
And  when  we're  no  longer  In  contact  we  go 
back  to  looking  again. 

Lt.  Gen.  Frank  Mildren.  head  of  U.S. 
Army  Forces  in  Vietnam,  when  asked  if 
the  Army  was  following  a  poUcy  of  "pro- 
tective reaction"  said  he  did  "not  know 
what  the  term  means"  and  went  on  to  say 
he  had  heard  of  no  orders  to  scale  down 
the  fighting.  One  Army  spokesman  in 
Vietnam,  asked  the  meaning  of  "protec- 
tive reaction,"  said: 

Protective  reaction.  Hey,  that's  good.  Give 
me  a  half  an  hour  and  111  dream  up 
something. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
ask  "What  goes  on  here?" 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in 
recent  days  of  a  possible  cease-fire.  The 
fact  sheet  stated: 

We  have  offered  to  negotiate  supervised 
cease-fires  under  international  supen.'tslon 
to  facilitate  the  proceee  of  withdrawal. 

The  distinguished  Republican  leader. 
Senator  Scott,  recently  proposed  a  cease- 
fire an  idea  promptly  rejected  by  Secre- 
tary Laird,  who  cautioned  against  a 
cease-fire  without  some  indication 
from  the  other  side  that  they  will  go 
forward  with  it.  President  Thieu 
warned: 

We  wUl  not  agree  to  a  cease-fire  without 
first  arranging  that  which  wUl  foUow  It. 

Mr  President,  most  Issues  coriceming 
the  future  course  of  Vietnam  poUcy  come 
down  to  our  relationship  to  the  Thieu 
government.  Several  weeks  ago,  a  Time 
magazine  reporter,  in  an  interview  with 
President  Thieu.  posed  this  question: 

Q.  Let  us  consider  a  hypothetical  proposi- 
tion If  someone  came  to  you  and  said,  "If 
you  resign.  I  can  guarantee  that  peace  will 
be  restored  and  South  Vietnam  will  have 
the  right  to  determine  Its  own  fate,"  would 
you  resign? 

A.  I  have  no  reason  to  resign.  I  am  doing 

well. 

General  Thieu  may  be  doing  well,  as 
are  many  South  Vietnamese,  but  the 
American  people  who  have  sacrificed  the 
lives  of  46.000  of  our  finest  young  men. 
and  the  health  and  limbs  of  many  more 
thousands,  and  100  billions  in  Ux  dol- 
lars in  a  war  in  which  our  vital  interests 
have  never  been  involved,  are  not  doing 
so  well. 

The  President  has  begim  a  gradual 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam. 
This,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  a  iwlicy  to 
bring  about  a  political  settlement  of 
the  war  but  evidence  of  a  lack  of  a  real 
policy  for  peace.  It  appears  to  me  to  be. 
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lD«te«d.  a  poliey  to  continue  the  war  and 
to  continue  our  Involvement  Indefinitely. 
If  the  President  has  decided  to  bring 
about  the  complete  and  early  one-sided 
withdrawal  of  US.  forces  without  laying 
the  foundation  for  a  compromise  politi- 
cal settlement,  we  will  be  Inviting  the 
death  knell  of  democratic  processes  in 
South  Vletnaiti  and  a  bloodbath  of  vast 
proportions.  President  Nixon  foresaw 
in  May  the  same  consequences  of  a  one- 
sided withdrawal  as  he  foresaw  last 
evening  for  a  precipitate  withdrawal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke  In  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  e:ipired. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.!  Mr.  President,  to  avoid 
rampant  political  retaliation  and  wide- 
spread bloodshed  in  Vietnam  as  a  con- 
sequence of  our  departure,  the  United 
States  must  use  its  influence  now  to  bring 
about  political  change  in  Saigon  that  will 
resulCj^n  a  representative  government 
which  can  deail  effectively  with  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front. 

The  Thieu  gt)vemment  is  not  now.  and 
never  has  beeh.  willing  to  share  power 
based  on  the  political  realities  of  South 
Vietnam.  It  Is  futile  to  expect  it  ever  to 
be  willing  to  do  so.  General  Thieu,  in- 
stead of  broadening  the  base  of  his  gov- 
ernment, has  narrowed  It.  And  he  re- 
cently said  thut  there  is  "no  pressure 
from  within  ot  without"  to  come  forth 
with  new  peac^  proposals. 

The  other  side,  as  we  are  wont  to  call 
the  opposition,]  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  belieVe  that  the  United  States 
seriously  wantfe  a  political  compromise 
so  long  as  it  gives  a  policy  veto  to  the 
government  whose  leader  says.  "We  will 
not  concede  any  village,  any  hamlet  to 
the  CommunlsHs,  we  will  concede  no  inch 
of  land  even  through  it  might  be  useless." 
Mr.  Thieu  has  assumed  a  stance,  sup- 
ported by  the  junlted  States,  of  seeking 
total  political  [victory,  a  victory  which 
has  neither  be^n  won  on  the  battlefield 
nor  in  the  hearts  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.  i 

The  United  Sitates  possesses  vast  power 
over  Vietnamese  affairs  and  it  must  use 
that  power  to  cf eate  the  political  changes 
that  can  bringithls  war  to  an  end.  By 
supporting  the  Thieu  government  we  are 
buying  false  stability,  of  a  sort,  at  a 
frightful  price  ^o  the  Vietnamese  and  to 
our  own  societjy.  The  American  people 
owe  no  obligatiJDn  to  Mr.  Thieu. 

President  Ni|con  is  obligated  to  the 
American  people  to  end  this  war.  Let  it 
be  said  to  his  cfedit  that  he  frankly  ac- 
knowledges thl4  We  will  not  end  the  war. 
as  I  see  it,  but  iassuredly  continue  it,  by 
giving  unflinch^g  support  for  the  Thieu 
regime.  Until  the  United  States  shows  to 
the  other  side  t^at  it  is  no  longer  wedded 
to  the  Thieu  government  and  uses  its  in- 
fluence to  bring  a  representative  govern- 
ment Into  pow^r,  I  fear  the  killing  will 
go  on. 

And  with  thei  departure  of  each  plane 
load  of  our  trobps,  America's  ability  to 
bring  about  political  accommodation  will 
diminish.  To  bje  effective  we  must  act 


while  we  are  there,  not  as  we  are  on  the 
way  out. 

Like  it  or  not,  we  bear  the  burden  for 
policies  of  the  Saigon  government.  We 
bear  that  responsibility  before  the  world. 
Saigon  is  our  albatross,  but  imllke  the 
Ancient  Mariner  we  can  rid  ourselves  of 
this  burden  by  using  the  power  available 
to  us.  We  have  sacrificed  enough  to 
maintain  that  particular  government  in 
oflQce. 

As  President  Nixon  said  on  last  May 
14: 

The  time  has  come  for  some  new  Initia- 
tives. Repeating  the  old  formulas  and  the 
tired  rhetoric  of  the  past  Is  not  enough. 
When  Americans  are  risking  their  lives  in 
war,  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  their  leaders 
to  take  some  risks  for  peace. 

The  hopes  of  the  American  people  for 
peace  "have  too  often  been  raised  and 
cruelly  dashed  over  the  past  4  years." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  gladly  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset 
that  I  have  listened  with  great  interest 
and  have  read  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  stated  clearly  his  views 
on  what  might  be  done  to  bring  about 
peace  In  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  indicates  on  the  first  page 
of  his  remarks,  almost  in  his  first  state- 
ment, that  he  feels,  after  listening  to 
President  Nixon  last  night,  that  hopes 
are  dim  for  an  early  peace. 

I  got  the  opposite  impression,  that  we 
are  on  the  road  to  peace,  that  we  do  have 
a  program  and  do  have  a  plan,  that  there 
has  been  a  reduction  in  the  fighting,  that 
there  has  been  a  reduction  in  Infiltration, 
that  some  60,000  Americans  will  be  home 
by  December,  and,  even  more,  as  time 
goes  on.  which  indicates  that  we  are  on 
the  road  to  peace. 

What  does  the  Senator  mean  by  the 
word  "early."  Is  the  Senator  looking  at 
it  in  terms  of  a  month,  a  year,  or  2 
years? 
Mr.  GORE.  The  quicker  the  better. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  agree  with  that. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  would  not  be  satisfied, 
nor    do    I    believe    the    American   peo- 
ple   would    be    satisfied,    to    continue 
the  war  for  another  3  years  which  Pres- 
ident Nixon  indicated  in  his  statement 
at  the  White  House  3  weeks  ago  Sun- 
day. 
Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  a  difference  In 

talking  about 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not — let  me  finish, 
please — I  do  not  mean  3  more  years  of 
war.    When    I    use    the    term    "early 

peace" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  may  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  These  terms  need  some 
clarification.  As  I  understand  what  Pres- 
ident Nixon  said — after  listening  very 
carefully  to  every  word — and  having  dis- 
cussed  his   policy   in   the   presence   of 


the  President,  I  assume  the  Senator 
means,  when  he  uses  the  term  "war," 
that  Americans  will  do  the  fighting. 

As  I  understand  President  Nixon's 
policy,  we  will  have  all  combat  forces 
out  of  Vietnam  probably  quickly.  There 
may  be  some  support  forces  there  to 
render  assistance  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  but  they  will  not 
be  engaged  in  the  fighting,  there  will  be 
fewer  combat  deaths,  as  is  already  the 
case  under  President  Nixon,  and  that  is 
an  Indication  of  progress.  Hopefully  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  agree. 

Mr.  GORE.  Well.  I  must  say  again,  as 
I  tried  to  make  clear  in  my  previous  re- 
marks, I  think  a  mutual  withdrawal 
would  be  an  acceptable  policy,  at  least 
in  part.  This  is  the  kind  of  program 
which  President  Nixon  urged  In  his 
policy  speech  on  May  14.  I  have  the 
gravest  of  reservations  about  unilateral 
action.  I  have  grave  reservations  about 
a  unilateral  cease-fire  which  some  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues  have  pro- 
posed. Equally  I  have  reservations  and 
apprehensions  about  unilateral  with- 
drawal, either  precipitate  or  over  a  long- 
drawn-out  period. 

I  have  apprehensions  for  two  reasons: 
One,  how  many  can  we  withdraw  uni- 
laterally or,  as  the  President  described 
it  in  his  speech  of  May  14  "one  sided, ' 
without  subjecting  those  of  our  forces 
who  remain  to  the  gravest  of  dangers, 
dangers  which  might  impel  us  to  return 
a  military  expeditionary  force  in  post- 
haste to  Vietnam;  second,  a  unilateral 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  or,  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  described  it,  a  one-sided 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces,  leaving  in 
South  Vietnam  as  unstable,  unpopular, 
uncertain  military  regime  in  Saigon,  and 
an  army  of  many  thousands  of  North 
Vietnamese  still  in  South  Vietnam  with 
another  army  of  many  thousands  just 
across  the  border,  plus  there  are  unrec- 
onciled Vletcong,  would.  In  my  view,  in- 
vite the  deathknell  of  democratic  proc- 
esses In  South  Vietnam  and  perhaps  in- 
vite the  bloodbath  to  which  the  President 
referred  Ifist  night  as  a  consequence  of  a 
precipitate  withdrawal. 

After  I  heard  the  President's  speech 
last  night,  I  went  back  and  read  his 
speech  of  May  14.  I  studied  both.  I  in- 
terchanged the  term  "precipitate  with- 
drawal" with  "one-sided  withdrawal."  It 
seemed  to  me  that  he  was  forecasting  the 
same  consequences  whichever  term  was 
used.  Yet,  imilateral  withdrawal  now 
appears  to  be  the  principle  thrust  of 
the  program. 

Thus,  I  say  to  my  distinguished  and 
able  friend  from  Kansas,  to  whom  it  is 
an  honor  to  yield,  that  I  have  apprehen- 
sions about  the  phased  withdrawal  pol- 
icy in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  for 
mutual  withdrawal  or  in  the  a'osence  of 
any  agreement  whatsoever  for  reciprocal 
withdrawal  of  forces  from  South  Viet- 
nam by  North  Vietnam.  It  seems  to  me 
that  what  we  need  is  a  negotiated  peace 
based  upon  the  Geneva  accords. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  may  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Based  upon  the  Geneva 
accords,  as  I  Interpreted  the  President's 
speech  of  May  14.  this  was  his  view  at 
that  time.  Perhaps  my  interpretation  was 
not  fully  accurate  at  that  time.  Perhaps 
ray  Interpretation  of  his  speech  last  eve- 
ning is  not  fully  accurate.  But  to  the 
best  of  my  lights,  in  his  speech  last  night 
the  President  retreated  from  the  con- 
structive proposals  for  a  political  settle- 
ment which  he  advanced  in  his  speech  of 
May  14.  ^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee — with  whom  I 
do  not  always  disagree — but  on  this  par- 
ticular problem,  we  do,  that  we  both 
agree  in  wanting  peace.  Everyone  wants 
peace.  As  the  President  said  last  night, 
and  also  on  May  14,  and  as  he  has  said 
almost  every  day  since  his  inauguration, 
he  wants  peace  as  strongly  as  did  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  President  Kennedy. 

Mr.  GORE.  Could  I  interject  there,  if 
the  Senator  will  let  me  Interrupt  the  fiow 
of  his  eloquent  language,  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  have  no  question  whatsoever 
that  President  Nixon  desires  peace,  and 
desh-es  peace  as  earnestly  as  any  living 
American.  I  think  he  can  end  the  war. 
The  question  is.  Will  he?  When  and  how? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  the  Senator  has  so 
many  reservations.  He  has  many  reserva- 
tions, but  he  does  not  give  the  President 
the  right  to  have  any.  The  Senator  has 
reservations  about  a  precipitate  with- 
drawal. The  Senator  has  reservations 
about  a  one-sided  withdrawal.  And  he 
has  other  reservations  about  how  to  win 
the  peace  in  Vietnam.  I  would  guess  the 
President  has  some  reservations.  But 
there  is  one  striking  difference.  He  must 
make  the  hard  decision.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  does  not  have  to  make 
it.  I  do  not  have  to  make  it. 

As  I  listened  to  your  answer  to  my 
question  about  an  early  peace,  the  Sen- 
ator indicated  some  question  about  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  from  Vietnam  now. 
Does  he  think  they  should  stay  there  at 
the  same  level  we  have  now,  or  perhaps 
add  more  and  escalate  the  war? 

President  Nixon  pointed  out  what  he 
had  done  privately,  before  taking  oflQce, 
to  work  out  negotiations  with  the  en«ny, 
and  their  refusal,  time  after  time  after 
time,  including  a  reply  from  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  3  days  before  his  death. 

What  does  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see suggest  President  Nixon  do  if  the 
enemy  will  not  negotiate  and  the  Senator 
is  against  withdrawing  American  troops? 
What  would  the  Senator  do?  What  would 
be  the  alternatives  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  made 
some  interesting  observations  and  has 
posed  three  questions.  I  will  take  them 
as  he  has  posed  them,  seriatim. 

First,  with  respect  to  his  remarks  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
to  make  the  hard  decisions  and  that  we 
as  Senators  do  not,  I  think  they  deserve 
some  analysis.  True,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  Commander  in  Chief. 
True,  he  Is  our  leader  in  foreign  policy. 
And  because  he  Is  our  leader  and  be- 
cause only  the  President  can  lead,  he  has 
a  grave  responsibility.  His  responsibility 


is  heavy".  Indeed.  His  dedslons  are  hard 
ones. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  Constitution 
places  a  grave  responsibility  upon  U.S. 
Senators,  too.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  advise  and  consent 
to  policies,  or  to  sulvise  and  not  consent 
to  policies  which  Senators  regard  as  un- 
wise and  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 
The  Constitution  places  the  President 
and  the  U.S.  Senate  in  a  limited  partner- 
ship for  the  conduct  of  international  af- 
fairs. However,  the  President,  the  chief 
executive  officer,  is  the  leader.  The  Sen- 
ate serves  as  a  board  of  directors,  more 
or  less,  as  it  were. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed  for 
an  additional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  people  of  our  respec- 
tive States  who  have  honored  Members 
of  this  body  with  service  and  responsibil- 
ity as  U.S.  Senators  would  not,  I  fear, 
quite  agree  with  the  able  Senator's  dis- 
missal of  the  obligation  of  Senators  in 
this  regard.  These  decisions  are  hard  for 
Senators,  too,  and  hard  for  Members  of 
Congress,  because  Members  of  the  House 
and  Members  of  the  Senate  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  appropriating  funds  to 
prosecute  the  war,  or  declining  to  do  so. 
Yes,  the  policy  of  war  or  peace  is  some- 
thing which  the  elected  leadership  of  the 
people  of  oiu"  great  country  must  share, 
and  share  to  the  fullest  concept  of  the 
Constitution. 

Now,  to  go  to  the  second  question,  the 
Senator  inquires  if  I  oppose  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam.  Perhaps  the 
able  Senator  is  not  as  familiar  with  my 
record  with  respect  to  the  Vietnam  war 
issue  as  I  would  that  he  were.  I  tried  to 
keep  us  out  of  this  war.  I  undertook  to 
dissutide  President  Johnson  from  send- 
ing combat  troops  to  Vietnam.  Even  be- 
fore that.  I  undertook  to  express  my  view 
in  opposition  to  the  sending  of  para- 
troopers to  Dlenblenphu  when  President 
Elsenhower  was  our  Chief  Executive,  at 
which  time  then  Vice  President  Nixon 
was  urging  the  dispatch  of  paratroopers. 
Later,  once  we  had  committed  the  tragic 
error  of  getting  into  the  war,  I  undertook 
to  dissuade  our  Government  from  esca- 
lating the  war. 

I  was  the  first  U.S.  Senator  to  lu-ge  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  war,  in  Jan- 
uary of  1965.  I  have  urged  for  years  the 
kind  of  peace  settlement  which  would 
permit  not  just  a  few  of  our  men  at  a 
time,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  to  re- 
turn home,  but  the  kind  of  peaceful  set- 
tlement which  would  permit  the  entire 
disengagement  of  UJS.  forces. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GORE.  Just  let  me  respond,  please. 
The  Senator  hswl  one  other  question,  to 
which  I  wish  to  refer,  and  I  shall  do  so. 
The  Senator  asks  what  kind  of  peace 
settlement  I  would  suggest.  Perhaps  it  is 
presumptuous.  In  a  brief  time,  in  a  brief 
colloquy  here,  under  the  limitations  of 
the  morning  hour,  to  undertake  it;  but 
if  the  distinguished  Senator  wUI  permit 


me  to  be  brief.  I  have  the  honor  to  say 
that,  in  my  view,  the  Geneva  accords,  to 
which  the  United  States  adhered  in  1964, 
constitute,  as  President  Nixon  said  in  his 
speech  of  May  14,  a  basis  for  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  war. 

I  would  that  the  President  had  piirsued 
it;  that  he  now  pursue  it.  I  hope  I  am  in 
error  In  Interpreting  his  speech  of  last 
night  as  a  retreat  from  that  position. 

If  the  Senator  will  now  pardon  my 
brevity  and  the  imprecise  formulas  which 
I  could  give  extemporaneously  and  in 
such  a  brief  period,  I  thank  him  for  his 
interrogation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  reread  the  May  14  speech 
and  listened  carefully  to  the  President 
last  night.  I  do  not  see  any  change  in 
position  or  retreat. 

But  the  point  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  certain  reservations  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  American  troops.  He 
condemns  the  Thieu  government.  As 
pointed  out  by  the  majority  leader  this 
morning  on  the  "Today"  show,  it  is  the 
only  government  there  is.  It  may  not  be 
perfect,  but  it  is  the  only  government 
there  we  can  deal  with. 

Another  thing  that  concerns  me  very 
deeply — and  I  say  this  in  all  respect  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee— I  read  his 
statement  carefully  and  listened  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
earlier  today.  I  do  not  find  nny  recog- 
nition on  their  part  that  before  we  can 
negotiate  there  must  be  some  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  I  was 
never  critical  of  President  Johnson.  Per- 
haps I  should  have  been,  but  I  felt  he  had 
information  not  available  to  me.  But  it  is 
the  Vletcong,  the  North  Vietnamese,  the 
enemy,  who  were  and  are  killing  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  I  have  said  earlier 
this  morning,  that  it  would  be  very  help- 
ful to  President  Nixon,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  and 
all  of  us  who  want  peace,  to  serve  notice 
on  the  National  Liberation  Front  and  the 
Hanoi  government  that  we  are  not  going 
to  be  pushed  out  of  Vietnam.  We  want 
peace;  we  are  going  to  achieve  it.  If 
we  cannot  negotiate,  what  other  choice 
do  we  have?  The  President  has  made  it 
very  clear  that  the  enemy  has  rebuffed, 
time  after  time,  his  efforts  to  negotiate. 
They  have  rebuffed  every  suggestion  he 
has  made.  What  other  choice  does  he 
have,  except  some  plan  of  phased  with- 
drawal? 

I  beUeve  he  is  making  progress;  per- 
haps not  as  rapid  as  he  wants,  or  as 
rapid  as  you  and  I  want:  but  American 
boys  are  coming  home  aUve  now,  for 
the  first  time  in  5  or  6  years;  I  happen 
to  believe  we  should  serve  notice  on  the 
enemy  that  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  lead- 
ership of  this  country.  Democratic  and 
Republican  alike,  wants  peace  in  America 
and  peace  in  the  world,  but  not  at  any 
price.  ,         ^ 

I  would  hope  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee might  join  in  sponsoring  my  reso- 
lution. Senate  Resolution  271.  which 
caUs  upon  the  Hanoi  government  to  re- 
spond and  indicate  some  willingness  to 
negotiate  for  peace.  I  am  certain  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  wants  that  as 
badly  as  anyone.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
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to  say,  "Well,  I  have  reservations  about 
troop  withdrawal:  I  believe  we  should 
negotiate, "  is  not  very  helpful.  If  they 
will  not  negotiate,  how  can  we  possibly 
ever  end  the  war  on  the  basis  the  Senator 
suggests? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  able  Senator. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  text  of 
the  resolution  to  which  he  refers.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  review  it. 

Insofar  as  the  remarks  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  has  just  made  are  con- 
cerned, I  am  happy,  here  and  now,  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  join  him 
in  the  message  he  has  just  spoken  to 
North  Vietnam  and  to  the  Vietcong. 

I  think.  If  I  may  respond  further,  there 
is  one  other  ftiessage  we  should  give  to 
the  other  sidp.  so  to  speak,  and  that 
is  that  we  are  Iwilling  to  compromise  and 
to  use  our  influence  to  seek  compromise 
with  respect  t«  the  character  of  govern- 
ment in  Saigo^.  That  is  the  central  issue. 
Indeed,  that  is  what  the  war  is  about. 
Unless  we  are  willing  to  compromise  that 
central  issue,  then  we  really  have  not 
offered  a  basi4  for  political  compromise 
and  aagotiatian. 

-  Suab-  may  have  been  offered  In  secret. 
That  I  do  noQ  know.  If  so,  it  seems  to 
me  that  such  iecrecy  is  hardly  justified, 
in  view  of  the  divisive  character  of  the 
issue  before  the  American  people. 

Yes.  I  say  to  my  able  friend  from 
Kansas.  I  join  in  the  message  to  Hanoi 
which  he  has  30  eloquently  stated.  I  too, 
am  an  American.  I.  too.  wish  to  achieve 
a  settlement  o<  the  war  that  casts  honor 
upon  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
that  attests  to  the  valor  and  the  bravery 
of  the  Americ4n  soldiers  who  have  sac- 
rificed their  llVes.  their  limbs,  and  their 

health.      [ 

Mr.  GRIPFlK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  fit  that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  ha«  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  May  I  have  5  additional 
minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  Without 
objection.  5  additional  minutes  are 
granted  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  did  not  wish  to  conclude 
until  the  Senator  from  Kansas  had  fin- 
ished his  interrogation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  li  wish  to  ask  one  further 
question. 
Mr.  GRIFPDjr.  Let  me  make  just  this 

one  point 

Mr.  GORE.  |  must  insist.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  ii  only  fair  that  the  two 
Senators  in  colloquy  be  permitted  to 
conclude.  Thenil  shall  be  happy  to  yield. 
if  given  more  t^e,  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  I  yield  now  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  President  Nixon  has  stated, 
and  the  Thieu  government  has  acqui- 
esced in,  the  principle  of  free  elections. 
We  have  made  it  clear  it  will  be  under 
international  supervision.  I  have  reread 
President  Nixon's  May  14  speech,  and 
in  that  speech  .and  again  in  his  state- 
ment last  nighfc.  he  has  made  it  clear 
the  only  thing  that  is  not  negotiable  is 
the  right  of  self-determination  for  the 
South  Vietnamese.  In  fact,  that  is  the 
primary  purpose  of  our  being  there,  if 
I  understand  the  history  of  our  involve- 
ment. 
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The  Senator  from  Tennessee  agrees 
with  that;  as  the  Senator  made  such 
a  statement  in  his  speech  today. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
easy  to  deal  with  this  subject  in  the 
context  of  the  conditions  that  prevail  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  the  Senator  suggesting 
we  topple  the  government  in  South  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  GORE.  If  I  may  proceed  at  the 
time  President  Nixon  and  President 
Thieu  met  on  Midway,  a  joint  statement 
was  issued  which  referred  to  self-deter- 
mination and  elections  in  South  Viet- 
nam. I  watched  on  television  as  President 
Nixon  landed  at  the  airport  in  Washing- 
ton upon  his  return.  He  said,  as  I  recall — 
and  I  think  I  recall  it  accurately,  though 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  held  to  the  exact 
words,  because  I  do  not  have  them  be- 
fore me — "We  have  opened  the  door  of 
peade. "  He  then  referred  to  the  process 
of  elections. 

But  when  President  Thieu  returned  to 
Vietnam,  he  had  an  entirely  different  in- 
terpretation. As  I  have  quoted  him  in 
my  speech  earlier,  he  said: 

Therw  will  be  no  coalition  government.  In- 
deed, there  will  be  no  reooncUlatory  gov- 
ernment. 

He  has  made  it  perfectly  plain  that  any 
elections  held  in  South  Vietnam  will  be 
held  by  his  regime. 

That  is  not  what  President  Nixon  said 
on  May  14,  from  which  I  took  heart.  The 
division  between  the  United  States  and 
the  South  Vietnam  governments  with  re- 
spect to  this  issue  is  an  interesting  study 
in  itself.  I  have  alluded  to  it  in  some  de- 
tail in  my  speech  earlier. 

The  essence  of  self-determination  in 
South  Vietnam  is  not  represented  by  the 
unpopular  minority  military  junta.  If  an 
international  body  is  created — which 
President  Nixon  proposed  on  May  14 — 
and  has  the  responsibility  and  the  au- 
thority to  supervise  and  conduct  a  gen- 
uine plebiscite  of  the  forces  and  the  fac- 
tors, the  religious  sects,  the  tribal  group- 
ings, the  individuals,  the  Bao  Dai.  the 
Vietcong,  the  South  Vietnamese,  the 
Buddhists,  the  Catholics — all  the  diverse 
elements  within  Vietnam — then  there  is 
hope  for  self-determination.  This  was 
envisioned  by  the  Geneva  accords.  This 
was  proclaimed  as  policy  by  President 
Nixon,  as  I  interpreted  his  speech,  on 
May  14. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  it  is  still  the  policy. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  add  just  one  thing, 
to  conclude  the  colloquy.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  patience. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  consider  it  an  honor. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  noticed  in  the  Senator's 
statement  that  he  mentioned  there  were 
some  46,000  deaths.  Even  one  death  is 
tragic  enough,  but  I  think  the  figure  is 
more    accurate    about    39,300    combat 
deaths  as  of  this  date.  I  hope  that  the 
Record  might  refiect  the  exact  nimiber. 
Then,  finally,  let  me  say  again  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee — and  I  am  cer- 
tain he  is  just  as  strongly  in  favor  of  end- 


ing the  war  and  in  his  desire  for  peace 
as  anyone  on  this  fioor.  We  do  have  per- 
haps somewhat  different  points  of  view 
but  as  I  said  earlier,  it  seems  that  as 
some  of  us  make  speeches,  some  demon- 
strate, and  some  take  to  the  streets,  the 
actions  of  some  make  it  appear  that  the 
real  enemy  and  the  real  block  to  peace 
is  not  the  North  Vietnamese,  but  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

I  do  not  share  that  view.  I  do  not  know 
for  a  fact  that  everything  is  bad  in  South 
Vietnam.  There  is  some  corruption,  and 
there  have  been  problems  with  land  re- 
form; but  it  is  a  new  government,  and  I 
would  guess  that  George  Washington 
had  a  few  problems  in  his  first  few  years 
It  is  not  perfect. 

We  cannot  compare  any  government 
that  IS  2  or  3  years  old  with  our  Govern- 
ment today.  We  are  not  perfect.  We  have 
corruption.  We  have  problems.  We  have 
people  who  make  statements,  in  and  out 
of  politics,  not  always  in  accord  with 
what  we  think  should  happen  or  should 
be  said. 

I  would  guess  that  President  Thieu  has 
political  problems,  just  as  we  do. 

President  Nixon  has  not  deviated  from 
his  course.  He  is  stUl  following  a  plan 
Mid  a  strategy  for  peace  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will  find  it 
in  his  heart  to  support  the  President. 

The  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  not  particularly  critical  of 
President  Nixon  and  of  course  there  is 
room  for  division.  The  Senator  said  a 
moment  ago  that  he  agrees  the  Presi- 
dent does  desire  peace.  However  the 
Senator  should  realize  it  is  difficult  for 
the  President  to  hold  negotiations  if  the 
other  side  refuses  to  talk  and  therefore  if 
the  Senator  does  not  agree  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  administration  in  withdraw- 
ing American  troops.  What  choice  does 
the  President  have? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  has  made  so  many  points  that  it 
is  difficult  to  respond  briefly  to  all  of 
them. 

First,  I  must  refer  to  his  reference  to 
the  Record  with  respect  to  the  number 
killed.  There  have  been  some  46,000  U.S. 
troops  killed  in  Vietnam.  The  smaller 
figure  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
has  used  is.  I  believe,  the  number  clas- 
sified as  killed  by  hostile  action. 

I  have  made  some  considerable  in- 
quiries into  the  classification.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  critical  of  the  classification. 
It  seems  that  in  general  one  killed  by 
hostile  action  falls  directly  by  the 
weapon  of  the  enemy,  but  that  if  a  heli- 
copter that  has  been  in  combat  crashes 
on  its  return  and  its  crew  is  killed,  those 
casualties  are  not  listed  as  killed  in  hos- 
tile action. 

I  hope  that  statement  claiifles  the 
Record.  I  believe  that  the  figure  I  have 
used  is  correct.  In  fact,  it  was  taken  from 
statistics  furnished  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  able  Senator  is  very  generous  in 
his  remarks  when  he  points  out  that  I 
have  acknowledged  that  the  President 
wished  for  peace.  I  believe  he  used  the 
words  "admitted"  or  "confessed."  I  have 
forgotten  his  exact  terms.  However,  let 
me  say  at  this  time  that  I  proudly  assert 
my   belief   that   the   President  of  the 
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United  States  wishes  for  peace  earnestly 
and  devoutly. 

The  Senator  was  also.  I  thought,  gen- 
erous—and I  thank  him  for  it— in  say- 
ing that  he  did  not  interpret  my  speech 
as  being  particularly  critical  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

I  had  not  so  intended  it.  I  think  if 
the  Senator  searches  the  Record,  he 
will  find  that  the  strongest  speech  in 
support  of  President  Nixon's  May  14 
speech  was  delivered  by  me. 

My  concern  my  earnest  desire,  is  to 
make,  if  possible,  a  constructive  con- 
tribution to  the  formulation  of  a  feasi- 
ble policy  for  peace.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  yet  have  one.  I  think  that  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  individual  Senators  are 
dutyboxmd  to  undertake  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  end  this  war.  It  is  horrible. 
It  is  devastating.  It  is  divisive  to  our 
people.  What  it  costs  this  country  in- 
ternally is  priceless  and  precious;  stag- 
gering. So.  I  thank  the  able  Senator. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Michigan. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  have  not  been  on  the  fioor  through- 
out the  discussion.  However.  I  have 
been  on  the  fioor  from  time  to  time. 
At  one  point  in  the  remarks  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Teimessee — and  I 
have  reviewed  a  copy  of  his  remarks 
to  make  sure  I  would  not  misquote 
him— I  heard  him  say  "as  long  as  our 
primary  aim  is  tr  maintain  the  Thieu 
Government  in  power." 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  means  exactly 
what  he  said  in  that  sentence  or  not.  I 
can  xmderstand  the  Senator's  criticism 
of  the  Thieu  government  and  his  criti- 
cism concerning  some  of  the  statements 
of  Mr.  Thieu  himself.  However,  cer- 
tainly as  far  as  our  Government  is  con- 
cerned. President  Nixon  has  never  said 
that  our  primary  aim  is  to  maintain  the 
Thieu  government  in  power. 

The  only  nonnegotiable  item,  as  far 
as  our  Government  is  concerned,  is  the 
proposition  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  shall  have  a  free  choice  as  to 
their  government.  We  have  indicated 
that,  if  the  Thieu  government  is  over- 
thrown or  replaced  in  a  free  election, 
our  Government  will  accept  the  result. 
I  therefore  challenge  the  statement 
that  our  primary  £dm  is  to  keep  the 
Thieu  government  in  power.  I  want  the 
Record  to  reflect  such  a  challenge. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
able  Senator.  His  challenge  serves  the 
useful  purpose.  I  think,  of  bringing  into 
sharp  focus  the  paradox  here  presented. 
President  Nixon  says,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  he  strongly  supports  the  right  of 
self-determination  by  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  then  he  adds  that 
this  is  nonnegotiable.  However,  he  has 
said,  and  has  repeatedly  made  it  very 
plain,  that  he  stands  firmly  beside  and 
behind  President  Thieu.  Indeed,  he  stood 
on  the  steps  of  the  capitol  in  Saigon  be- 
side Mr.  Thieu — a  symbolic  act  in  itself — 
and  made  it  perfectly  plain  that  the  U.S. 


policy  was  aUned  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  Thieu  regime  In  power. 

Upon  departure  from  Vietnam,  he 
characterized  Mr.  Thieu  as  one  of  the 
four  or  five  best  politicians  in  the  world. 
And  in  a  news  conference  at  the  White 
House,  he  made  an  additional  remark— 
which  I  carmot  exactly  quote  at  this 
time— to  make  it  unmistakably  clear 
that  he  was  firmly  backing  Mr.  Thieu. 

So,  in  essence  what  our  distinguished 
President  seems  to  be  offering  is  a  con- 
tradiction—self-determination they  may 
have  if  they  determine  to  keep  our  man 

Thieu.  ,    ^    „ 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  that  this  is  an  incon- 
sistency This  is  a  contradiction.  And  un- 
tU  we  are  willing  to  reach  a  political  com- 
promise with  respect  to  the  character  of 
the  poUtical  regime  in  South  Vietnam, 
the  war  is  apt  to  continue. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rec- 
ognize absolutely  nothing  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  said  which  gives  any  substance 
whatsoever  to  his  earlier  statement  that 
our  primary  aim  is  to  maintain  the  Thieu 
government  in  power. 

For  President  Nixon  to  recognize  that 
Thieu  is  now  the  leader  of  the  South  Viet- 
nam Government,  having  been  elected  to 
that  position— for  the  President  to 
otherwise  recognize  Thieu's  position- 
does  not,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion lead  to  proof  or  even  of  substance  to 
a  statement  that  our  primary  aim  is  to 
maintain  Thieu  in  p)ower. 

Our  primary  aim  is  to  see  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  can  choose 
their  own  destiny. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  in  his  criticism 
of  our  Government  because  we  do  not 
agree  to  a  coalition  goverrunent  or  some 
kind  of  compromise  on  that  point. 

What  is  wrong  with  a  free  election  in 
South  Vietnam  in  which  the  Communists 
have  the  right  to  vote,  in  which  the  Com- 
munists have  a  say  concerning  interna- 
tional supervision  of  that  election?  Why 
are  we  not  unified  behind  that  prin- 
ciple? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
has  touched  upon  a  very  vital  and  sensi- 
tive area.  We  seem  to  have  a  cacophony 
of  contradiction  which  some  have  called 
a  peace  policy. 

If  the  language  I  have  used  is  not  pre- 
cisely what  the  Senator  thinks  it  should 
be,  then  I  will  be  glad  when  time  permits 
to  state  as  precisely  as  possible  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  record,  the  central  issue. 


Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  497,  H.R.  12964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
12964)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair) .  The  hour  of  2  o'clock 
having  arrived,  the  morning  business  is 
concluded. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  the  Nation  heard  a  man  of  courage 
describe  the  path  this  Nation  must  travel 
if  it  is  to  live  up  to  its  commitments,  if  it 
is  to  stand  by  its  allies,  and  if  it  is  to 
face  unblinkingly  the  verdict  of  history. 
That  man,  of  course,  w£is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Last  night  he 
had  his  choice — the  same  choice  he  hais 
had  for  more  than  9  months.  He  could 
take  the  easy  way,  leading  the  Nation 
along  by  the  hand  until  it  was  too  lat« 
to  turn  back.  Or  he  could  take  the  hard 
road  and  the  high  road  of  honor  and 
purpose,  and  he  could  exhort  the  Nation 
to  follow,  telling  them  that  the  way  was 
not  easy,  but  the  goal  was  worth  the 
effort. 

The  President  chose  the  second  road — 
the  right  road. 

He  could  do  no  less.  No  American 
President  has  done  less. 

Mr.  President,  the  road  the  President 
chose  for  himself  and  the  Nation  last 
night  was  not  a  partisan  road.  Neither 
was  it  the  road  traveled  exclusively  by 
either  the  hawk  or  the  dove. 

It  was  the  road  to  an  honorable  peace, 
the  road  we  all  seek. 

He  took  it  despite  strident  voices  urg- 
ing peace,  now,  and  peace  at  any  price. 
He  took  it  despite  the  threats  of  those 
who  take  to  the  streets  instead  of  to  the 
polls  in  an  effort  to  force  their  will  on 
the  Nation. 

He  took  it  because  he  knows  of  the 
consequences.  "I  mentioned,"  he  told  us, 
'that  our  allies  would  lose  confidence  in 
America"  if  we  chose  the  road  to  pre- 
cipitate withdrawal.  "But  far  more  dan- 
gerous, we  wculd  lose  confidence  in  our- 
selves." 

The  President  knows — we  all  know — 
that  the  immediate  reaction  to  with- 
drawal now  would  be  a  great  sense  of 
relief  as  our  men  came  home.  "But,"  he 
went  on,  "as  we  saw  the  consequences 
of  what  we  had  done,  inevitable  remorse 
and  divisive  recrimination  would  scar 
our  spirit  as  a  people." 
Of  course,  the  President  is  right. 
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And,  frankly,  there  are  none  so  blind 
as  thoM  who  cannot  see  that  he  is  right. 

Those  who  stand  ready  to  attack  him 
for  refusing  to  lubmit  to  the  politics  of 
surrender  should  read  that  speech  again. 
They  should  look  closely  at  what  the 
President  has  proposed  to  Hanoi. 

And  they  should  note  Hanoi's  reaction, 
a  contempliuous  refusal  to  negotiate 
In  any  manner,  either  publicly  or  pri- 
vately. 

Those  who  stand  ready  to  attack  the 
President  are  aiming  at  the  wrong  tar- 
get. 

Instead  of  seeking  to  rally  world  opin- 
ion against  their  own  President,  why  do 
they  not  seek  to  rally  world  opinion 
against  those  ^ho  murder,  those  who 
torture,  those  who  mistreat  prisoners 
and  use  them  fo»  political  purposes?  Why 
do  they  not  turn  on  the  real  culprits — 
not  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes— 
but  the  dictators  of  North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Presideni,  it  is  time  the  nation 
rallied  behind  Its  leaders  the  way  it  al- 
ways has  in  time  of  crisis  and  war.  As 
the  President  w<>rks  for  peace  in  accord- 
ance \^jLth  our  ftopes,  it  is  time  we  sus- 
tained him  with  our  prayers. 

We  are.  as  wfe  all  know,  divided  ajs  a 
Nation  regardiiig  the  support  we  have 
given  to  the  military  effort  in  Vietnam; 
but.  we  cannot,  we  must  not,  be  divided 
in  the  search  for  peace.  President  Nixon 
needs  and  must  have  the  support  of  a 
united  America  as  he  searches  out  each 
avenue  and  each  prospect  for  peace. 

Mr.  Presldenti  after  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  <Mn  Bellmon)  and  I  re- 
turned from  Vieitnam  in  July,  we  pointed 
out  that  over  94.2  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  Vietnam  lived  at  that  time 
in  pacified  aread. 

We  pointed  cjut  that  only  7.8  percent 
of  the  total  population  of  Vietnam  lived 
under  control  of  the  Vietcong  or  the 
North  Vietnamase.  We  pointed  out  that, 
as  of  May  1969.  1.360.272  South  Vietnam- 
ese had  pledged  their  support  of  the 
Thieu  government  amd  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Hqme  Guard.  We  pointed 
out  that  over  860.000  of  these  people  had 
been  trained  ahd  had  been  armed  by 
our  Nation  and  that  300.000  of  them  had 
been  armed  witli  our  automatic  weapons. 

CWie  of  the  yoiung  Vietnamese  colonels 
told  me,  when  vVe  were  in  Vietnam: 

A  nation  whlcbl  does  not  baye  the  support 
of  Its  people  doe^  not  arm  Its  people;  par- 
ticularly. It  does;  not  arm  Its  people  with 
automatic  weapo^. 

The  results  of  total  pacification  in 
Vietnam  are  thqre  for  anyone  who  wants 
to  see  the  results.  I  would  point  out  that 
in  this  year  aloiie,  145  villages  and  1,109 
hamets  have  h^ld  free  elections.  I  can- 
not understand  tny  colleagues  when  they 
insist  that  the  I'hieu  government  is  not 
supported  by  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. The  evideiKe  is  there  to  the  con- 
trary. The  South  Vietnamese  people  to- 
day contain  more  power  to  defend  them- 
selves than  does  any  nation  on  this  globe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
article  entitled  "One  in  Every  Nine  Citi- 
zens of  RVN  Tfrained  To  Rght,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Aikny  magazine  of  October 
1969,  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  s«  ordered. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  This  article  points  out 
the  number  of  forces  that  have  been 
trained  by  our  people  under  the  Viet- 
namization  program  in  South  Vietnam. 
I  might  add  that  it  is  current  only  up 
to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  until  Jime 
30,  1969,  and  much  has  been  done  since 
that  time. 

But  how  can  we  stand  here  today,  when 
there  are  almost  one  and  a  half  million 
Home  Guard  people  supplementing  the 
forces  of  Vietnam,  and  say  that  these 
people,  who  are  armed  with  automatic 
weapons,  who  are  ready  and  have  the 
ability  to  either  support  or  overthrow 
their  Government,  are  not  supporting  the 
Thieu  government,  when  in  fact  no  revolt 
has  taken  place  In  South  Vietnam  and 
the  situation  Is  to  the  contrary? 

Senator  Bellmon  and  I  spent  consider- 
able time  traveling  in  all  four  corps 
areas,  and  I  wrote  a  series  of  reports  at 
that  time  concerning  what  we  had  found 
in  those  four  corps  areas.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  those  reports 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Those  reports  to  my 
constituents  show  my  conclusion  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  do,  in  fact, 
support  the  Government  of  Vietnam  and 
that  there  is  no  substance  to  the  claim 
that  we  must  have  a  coalition  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam. 

I  think  the  one  thing  the  President 
said  in  his  address  last  evening  that  is 
definitely  representative  of  the  will  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  Is  that 
self-determination  still  is  not  a  negoti- 
able item  so  far  &s  the  conditions  for 
peace  in  South  Vietnam  are  concerned. 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  hold  to  that 
course,  that  we  will  withdraw  our  troops 
as  they  can  be  replaced  by  South  Viet- 
namese troops,  and  that  we  will  support 
that  Government  so  long  as  it  wishes  to 
stand  up  to  Communist  aggression. 

I  believe  ttiat  the  road  to  peace  as  the 
President  has  chosen  it  is  the  road  that 
the  majority  of  the  American  people 
support,  and  I  am  proud  to  support  him 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
ExHiBrr  1 
One  in  Evkrt  Nine  Citizens  of  RVN 

THAINKD  To  PlGHT 

Tlie  Republic  of  Vietnam  (RVN) .  now  fully 
mobilized  for  the  flrst  Ume  In  two  decades 
of  warfare,  has  trained  one  out  of  every  nine 
citizens  to  fight  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army.  With  1,045.500  uniformed 
servicemen  recently  augmented  by  nearly  as 
many  civilian  home-defense  recruits,  11.7 
percent  of  the  population  bears  arms. 

South  Vietnamese  national,  territorial  and 
paxa-miUtary  troops,  strongly  reinforced  as 
a  result  of  a  general  mobilization  call  In 
1968.  today  represent  six  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's 17.400.900  people.  According  to  figures 
released  in  Saigon,  on  a  proportionate  popu- 
lation basis,  these  full-time  warriors — ex- 
cluding the  unpaid  civilians  trained  and 
armed  to  protect  their  home  villages — con- 
stitute a  force  3V^  times  the  size  of  the 
standing  military  establishment  of  the  United 
States.  (If  the  United  States  had  six  percent 
of  Its  population  in  uniform,  it  would  have 
12  million  Instead  of  3.4  million  servicemen.) 

Before  the  end  of  1969.  the  Republic's  force 
of  1.045,500  uniformed  men  is  due  to  be  aug- 
mented by  another  71.000  soldiers,  8,000  saU- 
ors  and  10,000  policemen.  Already  they  make 
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the  communists  In  Vietnam.  And  casualties, 
a  prime  measure  of  activity.  Indicate  the  de- 
gree of  combat  responsibility  assumed  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces.  They  are  carrying 
a  burden  of  the  fighting  so  heavy  that  they 
have  lost  twice  as  many  men  killed  in  the 
past  15  months  as  have  all  the  allied  forces 
put  togetbM' — forces  from  six  free  world  na- 
tions totaling  nearly  626.000  men.  According 
to  President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu,  from  Janu- 
ary 1968  through  March  1969.  the  South  Viet- 
namese lost  39.307  troops  to  the  allies'  19,43.3 
men  killed.  Since  1960,  the  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  have  lost  lOS.SCk)  men  killed  In  action 

"We  have  made  great  sacrifices."  said  Presi- 
dent Thieu  on  19  April  as  he  marked  the  14th 
anniversary  of  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force.  A 
professional  soldier  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant general,  the  commander  In  chief 
added.  "We  will  continue  to  make  even 
greater  sacrifices." 

The  nation's  armed  forces  Include: 

The  regular  10  Infantry  divisions  and  three 
independent  regiments  of  the  Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  (ABVN)  totaling  384,- 
000  men. 

More  than  46,000  elite  striking  forces  like 
the  three  brigades  of  the  airborne  division, 
the  20  battalions  of  the  rangers,  the  9.500 
marines,  and  the  few  but  highly  trained  men 
of  the  Vietnamese  special  forces. 

The  territorial  or  militia  troops,  including 
218,000  Regional  Forces  (RF)  and  173,000 
Popular  Forces  (PP)  for  a  total  of  391,000 
men. 

A  navy  of  more  than  21.000  men,  Including 
11  percent  officers  and  27  percent  petty  of- 
ficers. 

An  air  force  of  18  squadrons.  Including 
two  Jet  squadrons  (to  be  Increased  to  at 
least  four) .  some  400  aircraft  and  21.000  men. 
including  more  than  1.000  pilots. 

Paramilitary  troops  totaling  182.000  men. 
Including  more  than  79.000  national  police, 
45.000  troops  of  the  Civilian  Irregular  De- 
fense Groups,  or  CIDG  (tough  combat  patrol 
specialists  —  Montagnards.  Vietnamese. 
Khmer  and  Nung  Chinese — led  by  the  special 
forces) .  4.000  former  Viet  Cong  In  armed 
propag^anda  teams,  1,500  former  Viet  Cong 
serving  as  Kit  Carson  scouts  for  U.S.  marines. 
46.000  armed  Revolutionary  Development 
(RD)  team  members,  and  7.000  Truong  Son 
(pacification  teams)  members  doing  similar 
RD  work  m  hamlets  of  the  Central  High- 
lands. 

While  not  listed  as  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  an  important  adjunct  in  tirban  neigh- 
borhoods and  rural  hamlets  are  the  People's 
Civil  Self-Defense  Forces  (PCSDP)  of  about 
one  million  youths,  women,  veterans  and 
older  men.  organized  since  May  1968  to  de- 
fend their  own  communities,  with  some  800,- 
000  already  trained  and  with  weapons  already 
issued  to  them  on  the  basis  of  one  subma- 
chlnegun.  rifle,  carbine  or  shotg^un  to  every 
three  members. 

The  communist  Tet  offensive  of  February 
1968  marked  a  turning  point  for  the  armed 
forces  in  terms  of  morale,  manpower  and 
equipment.  During  that  lunar  new  year  holi- 
day the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army  hurled  84.000  troops  against  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  their  allies,  and  Hanoi  as- 
sured its  troops  that  ARVN  units  would 
desert  to  them  in  droves.  But  not  a  single 
squad  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  the  com- 
munists lost  half  their  attacking  force  (20300 
to  the  South  Vietnamese.  18.581  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, the  rest  to  other  allied  forces).  The 
ARVN  went  over  to  the  offense  in  mid-year 
and  has  not  lost  the  Initiative  since  then. 
Amid  a  rare  burst  of  public  praise  for  their 
showing  against  the  heaviest  attacks  the 
enemy  could  mount,  the  regulars  of  the 
ABVN  divisions  and  the  "Ruff  Puffs"  of  the 
RF  companies  and  PF  platoons  experienced  a 
soaring  of  morale  xinequaled  in  the  army's  20- 
year  history. 

The  Tet  offensive  spurred  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment to  new  action.  In  mid-June  the 
National      Assembly      answered      President 
up  nearly  63  percent  of  all  forces  opposing  Thleu's  call  for  general  mobilization  by  low- 
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erlng  the  minimum  and  raising  the  maxi- 
mum draft  ages.  It  passed  a  law  Inducting 
men  from  18  to  38  Into  military  service  and 
ordering  youths  of  17  and  men  from  39 
through  43  into  civil  defense  duty.  The  pri- 
mary goal  was  to  augment  army  strength  by 
268  000  recruits  before  December  1968,  a  33 
percent  increase  (excluding  casualties  suf- 
fered during  the  mobilization  period) .  The 
quota  was  met  well  before  the  deadline, 
220  000  being  inducted  before  the  summer 
was  out.  Of  them,  161,000  chose  their  branch 
of  service  by  volunteering  for  Induction. 

At  the  same  time,  with  the  help  of  ite  for- 
eign allies,  the  Saigon  government  embarked 
on  an  extensive  program  to  upgrade  the 
weapons  and  equipment  of  its  fighting  forces, 
as  well  as  a  program  of  fringe  beneflU  for 
servicemen  to  raise  morale.  Delivery  of  fast- 
firing  M16  rifles  to  ABVN  units,  for  Instance, 
was  such  a  stimulus  to  the  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers* aggressiveness  that  It  was  immediately 
reflected  In  enemy  casualty  rates.  Viet  Cong 
facing  ARVN  units  armed  with  the  M16  left 
more  of  their  dead  on  the  battlefield  than 
neighboring  communist  forces  opposing 
ARVN  units  that  had  not  yet  received  their 
Ml 6s  Said  one  Green  Beret  on  a  front  near 
the  Cambodian  border.  "Give  a  Vietnamese 
soldier  an  M16  and  you  make  a  tiger  out  of 

him!"  . 

Stronger  aggressiveness  Is  shown  In  current 
battlefield  statistics.  Each  day  now,  the 
ARVN  mounts  from  40  to  60  operations  by 
battalions  or  large  units,  and  the  "kill  ratio"' 
has  risen  from  one  to  2.9  in  1965  to  one  ABVN 
killed  for  every  5.9  of  the  enemy  slain  today. 
The  dally  battallons-ln-combat  statistics  are 
^Iso  significant.  During  1967,  an  average  of 
101  ARVN  battalions  were  engaged  in  combat 
operations  each  day.  The  number  rose  18 
percent  during  1968  to  118  battalions. 
Weekly  tactical  sorties  by  the  Vietnamese  Air 
Force  which  now  files  one  out  of  every  five 
missions  throughout  the  country,  rose  from 
2  242  in  1967  to  3,510  during  the  first  11 
weeks  of  1969.  Vietnamese  Navy  missions 
rose  from  2.428  per  week  In  early  1968  to 
2  860  in  the  same  period  of  1969. 

What  makes  the  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  so  different  from  the  usual  military 
aggregation  is  the  fact  that  the  military  is 
responsible  not  only  for  the  defense  of  the 
nation  but  for  much  of  Its  civil  administra- 
tion as  well. 

The  regular  divisions  of  the  ARVN  are 
striking  forces  directed  by  the  general  officers 
who  command  the  four  corps  tactical  zones 
(CTZ)  into  which  South  Vietnam  is  divided. 
In  addition  to  hU  military  functions,  each 
corps  commander  is  responsible  for  clvU  ad- 
ministration within  his  CTZ. 

The  Regional  Forces  companies  come  un- 
der the  tactical  command  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
44  provinces,  who  are  usually  ARVN  lieu- 
tenant colonels  or  colonels:  yet  the  province 
chiefs  are  also  responsible  for  civil  adminis- 
tration within  their  provinces. 

The  Popular  Forces,  ustially  in  static  de- 
fense near  each  platoon's  home  village,  re- 
cenUy  have  come  vmder  the  direct  supervi- 
sion of  the  village  chiefs,  civilians  elected  to 
head  the  committees  administering  the  rou- 
tine civil  life  of  the  villages.  But  the  village 
chief's  mlUtary  commissioner  is  a  PF  officer, 
and  in  practice  both  RF  and  PF  units  are  de- 
ployed and  led  in  local  operations  by  the  dis- 
trict chief.  District  chiefs  are  ARVN  cap- 
tains or  occasionally  majors,  and  they  are 
responsible  through  channels  for  RP-PF  ao- 
tions  and  civil  activities  within  their  243 
districts. 

While  neither  province  chiefs  nor  district 
chiefs  deploy  the  regular  ABVN  divisions 
within  their  Jurisdictions— company-grade 
and  fleld-grade  officers  do  not  make  troop 
dispositions  for  a  general  officer's  command — 
they  do  coordinate  their  BF-PF  operations 
with  the  local  ABVN  commander,  often  can 
"borrow"  ABVN  elements  for  their  offensive 
requirements,  and  occasionally  take  part  in 


massive  cordon  operations  involving  all  reg- 
ular, territorial  and  paramilitary  forces  In 
the  area. 

Within  each  CTZ  there  is  a  dual-command 
structure.  The  principal  military  channel 
goes  from  corps  commander  to  division  and 
regiment.  A  second  channel  goes  from  corps 
commander  through  province  chiefs  to  dis- 
trict chiefs.  Each  channel  has  its  own  pre- 
rogatives and  forces.  In  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  trend  away  from  concentration  of 
all  civil  power  in  corps  headquarters,  prov- 
ince chiefs  now  being  appointed  by  Saigon 
rather  than  by  corps  commanders  and  cen- 
tral government  ministries  communicating 
directly  with  province  chiefs.  Most  villages 
and  hamlets  now  elect  their  own  chief  and 
administrative  bodies,  so  province  and  dis- 
trict chiefs  have  advisory,  coordinating  and 
occasionally  veto  functions  In'  the  villages 
rather  than  administrative  tasks.  But  some 
291  military  officers  from  general  to  captain 
stationed  at  headquarters  of  corps,  provinces 
and  dUtncts  still  bear  heavy  responsibility 
for  the  day-to-day  activities  and  the  general 
well-being   of    their   Jurisdictions. 

ThU  dual  civll-mlliury  responsibility 
evolved  from  the  necessity  of  martial  law 
In  a  country  at  war.  and  continued  even  after 
popular  elections  were  held  under  the  Sec- 
ond Republic  because  It  was  found  that.  In  a 
society  so  long  at  war,  It  was  Inevitable  that 
the  best  manpower  resources,  the  best  lead- 
ers and  administrators,  were  In  uniform. 
Cabinet  ministers,  mayors  and  some  other 
government  officials  have  had  to  be  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  the  military.  One  benefit 
is  that  officers  experienced  in  the  dual  sys- 
tem develop  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
war  in  its  total  military,  political  and  psy- 
chological compass. 

By  their  votes  at  the  polls  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  have  endorsed  this  military 
administration.  Much  of  this  acceptance  of 
military  administration  by  the  coimtry's 
majority  seems  to  stem  from  the  fact  that 
the  army  has  built  a  tradition  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility, a  reputation  for  bringing  rela- 
tive stability  out  of  chaos  In  order  to  permit 
the  government  to  govern.  It  was  the  army 
that  prevented  the  Viet  Cong  Insurrection 
from  sweeping  the  country.  The  army  toppled 
a  mandarin  dlctatMrship  that  was  losing  the 
war  In  1963.  It  took  over  direct  administra- 
tion of  the  government  In  1965,  ending  a  pe- 
riod of  revolving-door  regimes  In  Saigon  that 
had  brought  political  chaos  to  the  country. 
It  was  the  army  that  in  1967  voluntarily 
gave  up  total  power  in  favor  of  an  elected, 
constitutional  republic. 

The  Army  of  the  Bepubllc  of  Vietnam  was 
created  on  28  May  1948  (now  celebrated  as 
Armed  Forces  Day)  by  decree  of  Bao  Dai, 
who  had  earlier  abdicated  as  emperor  but  re- 
tained power  as  chief  of  state  until  Ngo  Dinh 
Dlem's  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  First 
Republic.  Prom  a  force  of  fewer  than  100.000 
men — some  units  tracing  their  lineage  back 
to  Vietnamese  units  fighting  as  part  of  the 
French  Union  forces  and  some  created  by  Bao 
Dai's  decree — the  ARVN  in  the  past  score  ol 
years  has  developed  Into  a  modern,  well- 
tralned  and  aggressive  army  of  professional 
soldiers. 

Today,  the  Republic's  armed  forces  are 
headi^d  by  a  minister  of  defense.  Under  him 
comes  the  Joint  General  Staff,  made  up  of 
the  army,  navy,  air  force  and  logistics  and 
political  warfare  commands.  Also  directly 
under  the  JCS  is  the  national  strategic  re- 
serve, the  marines  and  some  of  the  20  ranger 
battalions. 

The  regular  ARVN  divisions  are  triangular, 
normally  having  three  regiments,  a  cavalry 
squadron  and  two  artillery  battalions,  or 
about  10.000  men.  Each  regime  has  three 
battalions  and  each  battalion  three  com- 
panies. Recently,  support  elements — engi- 
neers, transport,  ordnance,  logistics — were 
brought  into  a  division  support  command  In 
a  more  modem  organizational  structure  for 


each  division.  The  ten  regular  ARVN  divi- 
sions as  well  as  ABVN's  three  independent 
re^ment4  were,  at  mid-summer  of  1969.  de- 
ployed ifnder  CTZ  commanders  as  follows: 
In  the  I  CTZ.  embracing  the  five  northern 
provinces,  are  the  ist  Division  at  Hue.  the 
2nd  Division  at  Quang  Ngal,  the  5  Ist  Inde- 
pendent Regiment  at  Hoi  An  and  the  54th 
Independent  Regiment  at  Tam  Ky. 

In  the  II  CTZ.  covering  the  central  coast 
and  the  Central  Highlands,  are  the  22nd 
Division  at  Qui  Nhon.  the  23rd  Division  at 
Ban  Me  Thuot  and  the  42nd  Independent 
Regiment  north  of  Kontum. 

In  the  III  CTZ  surrounding  Saigon  are  the 
5th  Division  at  Phu  Lol.  the  18th  Division  at 
Xuan  Loc  and  the  25th  Division  at  Due  Hpa 
In  the  IV  CTZ.  In  the  populous  Mekong 
Delta,  are  the  7th  Division  at  My  Tho.  the 
9th  Division  at  Sadec  and  the  21st  Division 
at  Bac  Lieu. 

The  1st  Division,  guarding  the  two  north- 
ern provinces  Just  below  the  Demilitarized 
Zone,  has  been  Judged  one  of  the  finest 
divisions  to  take  the  field  ol  battle.  U.S.  De- 
fense Secretary  Melvin  Laird  recently  award- 
ed thU  division  the  Presidential  Unit  Cltotlon 
for  repeated  bravery  in  action  during  engage- 
ments In  Quang  Trt  and  Thua  Thlen  prov- 
inces. This  elite  division  includes  an  elite 
company,  the  Hac  Bao — the  Black  Panther 
assault  company  that  stopped  an  entire  North 
Vietnamese  battalion  on  the  Hue  airfield 
during  the  Tet  offensive  and  later  emerged 
victorious  from  a  72-hour  battle  against  over- 
whelming NVA  forces  with  19  of  Its  240  men 
alive. 

During  that  batUe  in  the  Hue  citadel,  the 
1st  Division  successfully  tackled  two  NVA 
divisions.  Through  10  October  1968,  the  di- 
vision's men  killed  12,661  NVA  and  VC  troops, 
took  2.571  prisoners  and  picked  up  5.622 
weapons.  In  that  period  the  division  lost 
1,600  Killed.  6,676  wounded  and  238  weapons. 
No  army  ever  Is  a  good  as  its  best  units, 
and  the  ARVN  has  Its  25th  Division  as  well 
as  its  1st  Division.  Until  last  year,  by  the 
candid  acknowledgment  of  a  JOS  general  at 
Saigon's  Camp  Tran  Hung  Dao.  the  25th 
was  "the  worst  division  ever  to  enter  any 
battlefield  east  of  Suez."  Working  out  of 
Due  Hoa  in  Hau  NghU  province  west  of 
Saigon  and  extending  Into  Long  An  province 
south  of  the  capital,  the  25th  operated  as 
most  divisions  did  in  the  Orient  during  the 
1930s:  it  shunned  combat  to  conserve  re- 
sources. 

The  25th,  therefore,  carried  out  the  tradi- 
tional role  of  preparing  and  holding  strongly 
fortified  positions  near  major  popula- 
tlon  centers  and  road  routes,  but  did  not 
commit  troops  to  offensive  patrolling  except 
at  the  stern  and  insistent  direction  of  higher 
headquarters.  As  the  25th  improved  its  intel- 
ligence network,  learning  more  about  enemy 
dispositions,  it  improved  Its  ability  to  march 
Its  troops  In  the  opposite  direction.  Then, 
early  In  1968.  Brig.  Gen.  Nguyen  Xuan  Thlnh 
took  command  with  the  announcement  that 
"I  am  cultivating  aggressiveness."  Launch- 
intf  lolnt  operations  with  their  "brother"  di- 
vision in  the  area^the  VS.  25th  Infantry 
Division— the  men  of  the  ARVN  26th  Dlvl- 
son  showed  what  capable  soldiers  can  do  un- 
der capable  leadership.  Today,  the  26th 
stands  firm  in  a  blocking  position  across  a 
mAjor  enemy  infUtratlon  route  from  the 
Cambodian  border  to  Saigon.  It  is  pulling  its 
weight  there  in  Hau  Nghla.  and  Is  conduct- 
ing an  important  pacification  operation  in 
Long  An  as  weU. 

Other  South  Vietnamese  units  have  sim- 
ilarly distlngtilshed  themselves. 

The  Vietnamese  troopw  suffering  the  heav- 
iest casualties  and  Inflicting  the  most  casual- 
ties on  the  enemy  In  proportion  to  their 
numbers  are  the  "Ruff  Puffs."  the  Regional 
Forces  and  the  Popular  Forces.  The  RF  op- 
erate in  123-man  companies  under  the  prov- 
ince chiefs,  though  often  led  on  operations 
by  district  chiefs.  The  PF  are  organized  Into 
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36-man  platooos  for  local  village  and  ham- 
let security.  Ortiglnally  the  Ruff  Puffs  were 
regarded  as  guard  troops  and  aa  the  first 
line  of  community  defenders  they  often  were 
the  first  target  of  any  attacking  force.  No 
longer  are  they  in  static  defense  positions, 
however.  Now  better  armed,  the  RP  does 
much  the  sama  work  as  company-size  units 
from  the  regular  ARVN  divisions,  going  on 
extended  operations  against  Viet  Cong  forces, 
doing  village  pacification  work,  Joining  In 
combined  operations  with  allied  forces,  and 
utilizing  the  helicopter  and  artillery  support 
services  of  the  big  divisions. 

The  PP,  also  much  better  armed  as  a  result 
of  a  mllltla  modernization  program,  still 
maintain  static  defense  poets  but  also  send 
out  roving  patrols  to  meet  the  enemy  before 
he  reaches  the  HP  perimeter. 

Statisticians  list  the  National  Police  as  a 
paramilitary  foice  (without  llsUng  U.S.  po- 
lice in  comparative  military  establishment 
figures)  because  usually  the  police  are  the 
first  to  be  lnfor|ned  of  a  Viet  Cong  raid  and 
the  first  to  rush  to  the  scene. 

The  police  special  branch  is  the  core  of 
Operation  Phung  Hoang,  a  nationwide  pool- 
ing of  Intelligence  data  to  flush  out  the  Viet 
Cong  infrastructure  (VCI).  The  VCI  are  the 
leadership  elements  who  run  the  communist 
political  apparatus,  control  the  guerrilla 
bands. QoUect  tves,  order  assassinations,  set 
VU>  froutorganlzBtlons,  draft  men  and  women 
as  soldiers,  guerrillas  and  laborers,  spread 
propaganda  an4  direct  terror  campaigns. 
About  80,000  caclres  originally  were  estimated 
to  hold  VCI  Jobs  In  the  first  1 1  monthB  of  a 
campaign  that  Jumped  off  at  the  beginning 
of  1968,  Operati«)n  Phung  Hoang  resulted  in 
13,404  of  these  (cadres  being  rooted  out  of 
their  undergroutid  poeltlons  in  the  commu- 
nist shadow  gov*nment  Under  Phung  Hoang 
the  national  pwl^  and  other  government  in- 
telligence agents  man  district  centers  which 
collect  information  on  the  VCI,  check  it 
against  files  and  dossiers  and,  where  war- 
ranted, arrange  tor  operations. 

Viet  Cong  whd  have  turned  their  backs  on 
communism  ant^  rallied  to  the  government's 
side  under  the  Ohieu  Hoi  (Open  Arms)  pro- 
gram engage  in  various  paramilitary  activ- 
ities. More  than  104,000  have  defected  since 
the  program  stajted. 

Moot  are  in  regular  ARVN  divisions  and 
about  4,000  are  |n  armed  propaganda  teams 
(APT).  Another  1,500  former  VC  are  serving 
as  Kit  Carson  scputa,  helping  in  pacification 
and  village  development,  identifying  mem- 
bers of  the  vet,  passing  on  knowledge  of 
terrain,  people,  guerrilla  fighting  methods 
and  booby  traps.  Some  former  VC  have 
Joined  such  speqlallzed  groups  as  provincial 
reconnaissance  units  (PRU),  whose  stock  in 
trade  is  terror  against  Viet  Cong  terrorists. 
Other  Important  paramilitary  forces  are 
the  46,000  revolutionary  development  and 
the  7.0OO  TruongSon  members,  the  men  (and 
a  few  women)  ♦ho  help  villagers  reinstate 
local  democratic  government  in  newly  paci- 
fied areas.  Lightljr  armed,  they  provide  ham- 
let defense  until  {he  people  can  be  motivated, 
trained  and  arm*l  to  protect  their  own  com- 
munities. 

While  RD  teanls,  some  working  in  59-man 
units  and  othera  in  39-man  units,  have  for 
some  years  been  teaching  self-defense  meth- 
ods to  villagers,  the  program  to  build  hamlet- 
level  civilian  home  protection  imlts  did  not 
begin  to  snowball  until  after  the  communist 
Tet  offensive.  Tl)e  general  mobilization  de- 
cree helped,  fori  it  called  for  drafting  17- 
year-old  boys  and  men  from  39  to  43  into  civil 
self-defense  unitfe.  In  most  cases,  the  draft 
was  not  necessary,  for  young  boys  and  older 
men  were  quick!  to  volunteer  in  order  to 
have  a  voice  in  their  local  unit's  organiza- 
tion. In  many  units,  teen-age  girls  and  wom- 
en, who  are  not  Subject  to  the  draft,  volun- 
teered in  such  numbers  that  they  constitute 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  People's 
Civil  Self-Defens^  Force.  Since  the  Tet  of- 


fensive, about  one  million  PCSDP  members 
have  been  recruited  across  the  country. 

The  average  Vietnamese  soldier  is  19  to  34 
years  old.  with  litle  more  than  a  rural  edu- 
cation. Of  peasant  stock,  he  Is  amall.  lithe, 
but  surprisingly  muacular.  and  he  oan  carry  a 
ao-pound  pack  for  hours  without  tiring.  He 
has  undergone  12  weeks  of  basic  training 
(cut  to  nine  weeks  during  the  general  mo- 
bilization drive  of  1968)  but  often  has  had 
advanced  training  in  division  camps.  Prop- 
erly led,  be  develops  a  dash  and  fighting  spirit 
under  the  most  dlfBciilt  combat  conditions. 
He  must  be  at  home  -In  Delta  rice  paddies, 
mountain  rain  forests  and  city  streets.  He 
must  fight  often,  and  in  his  less  hectic  hours 
he  is  expected  to  help  the  rural  people  build 
a  new  life.  He  must  guard  long  stretches  of 
road  and  railroad  and  canals,  thousands  of 
bridges,  thousands  of  hamlets  and  govern- 
ment f8w:llitie8.  Por  this.  If  he  is  a  private 
with  no  dependents,  he  earns  3,000  plasters 
(about  t25)  a  month.  Riiff  Puffs  earn  less, 
but  they  are  closer  to  home  than  the  ARVN 
regular,  who  may  be  sent  to  serve  in  any 
of  the  South  Vietnam's  44  provinces.  Men 
with  dependents  and  elite  troops — those 
wearing  the  Jaunty  berets  (green  for  special 
forces,  red  for  paratroopers,  black  for  armored 
troops,  maroon  for  rangers) — earn  more. 

Promotions  do  not  oome  easily  in  the 
ARVN.  A  colonel  may  command  a  division. 
Regiments  are  given  to  lieutenant  colonels 
and  sometimes  majors.  Captains  often  com- 
mand battalions.  Rank  is  tight,  but  programs 
have  been  begun  recently  to  award  merit 
promotions  in  the  field,  e^>eclaUy  in  raising 
promising  young  noncommissioned  officers  to 
company-grade  officer  ranks.  But  most  pro- 
motions still  are  based  more  on  seniority  than 
merit,  and  a  number  are  across-the-board 
promotions  of  one  grade  for  all  enlisted 
ranks  ordered  by  the  government  to  cele- 
brate, for  instance,  a  new  national  holiday. 
Two  years  ago,  extra  efforts  were  made  to 
upgrade  the  training  of  officers  and  noncoms. 
The  Thu  Due  Officers  School  was  expanded 
and  its  curriculum  Improved.  Special  com- 
mand and  staff  schools  were  established  for 
field-grade  officers  at  Dalat.  with  attendance 
a  prerequisite  for  promotion.  The  Dalat  Mili- 
tary Academy  this  year  graduated  its  first 
class  of  90  students  after  four  years  of  educa- 
tion. Since  its  founding  in  1948  it  has  had 
only  nine-month  and  two-year  courses,  and 
the  expanded  curriculum  is  considered  a 
major  step  Ln  providing  the  army  with  an 
educated  corps  of  p>rofes6ionally  trained 
young  officers.  Ranking  officers  now  are  being 
given  advanced  command  training  at  the 
newly  established  National  Defense  College  in 
Saigon.  Key  officers  continue  to  be  sent  to 
advanced  schools  In  the  United  States  such 
as  the  Infantry  course  at  Port  Benning  and 
the  command  and  general  staff  schools  at 
Port  L<eavenworth.  Since  1957,  more  than 
8.000  officers  and  men  have  been  trained  in 
U.S.  military  schools. 

Improved  leadership  has  done  much  to 
boost  ARVN  morale  and  proficiency,  but  one 
of  the  greatest  spurs  to  aggressivenees  has 
been  the  refitting  of  the  armed  forces  with 
modern  weapons.  Morale  had  been  badly 
shaken  when  the  North  Vietnamese  in  1965 
and  1966  began  equipping  their  infiltrating 
troopis  with  weapons  the  South  Vietnamese 
could  not  match — ^modern  Soviet -design 
automatic  weapons.  Including  the  RPD  light 
machine  gun,  the  AK47  assault  rlfie.  and 
armor-piercing  rocket  launchers.  Then  the 
United  States  offered  to  re-equip  the  ARVN 
with  a  newer  family  of  U.S.  weapons.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  M16  rifle,  these  included  LAW 
antitank  rockets,  the  useful  M79  grenade 
launcher  and  the  M60  light  machine  gun. 
First  issued  to  regular  ARVN  divisions,  these 
weafkons  now  are  being  given  the  Ruff  Puffs, 
with  completion  of  the  rearming  program 
exp>ected  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Some  350 
mobile  advisory  teams  of  U.S.  officers  and 
noncoms  have  been  assigned  to  help  upgrade 


the    RPs-PPs.    through    training   In    battle 
tactics,  weapons  use.  and  tighter  security. 

The  number  of  artillery  battalions  Is  being 
doubled,  and  newer  pieces,  such  aa  the  light 
M102  howitzer  of  106-mm.  size,  are  being  in- 
troduced. At  the  start  of  1968  the  ARVN  had 
only  600  armored  personnel  carrters,  but  by 
the  end  of  1969  it  U  expected  to  have  1.500. 
The  ten  armored  cavalry  squadrons  also  have 
some  older  M41  tanks. 

A  major  spur  to  ARVN  offensive  operations 
has  been  Improved  mobility.  Now  able  to  call 
on  transport  planes  and  helicopters  for  troop 
airlift,  and  now  assured  of  good  communica- 
tions and  artillery  suppwrt,  field  commanders 
order  conxbat  sweeps,  enveloping  maneuvers 
and  direct  assaults  that  would  have  been 
unthinkable  in  1965  and  1966.  Today,  even 
mllltla  companies  and  platoons  can  be 
tactically  deployed  by  heUccpter.  and  are 
being  so  deployed,  In  ever-Lncreasing 
numbers. 

The  areas  in  which  the  ARVN  has  made 
the  most  improvement — firepower  and  mo- 
bility— are  still  the  areas  of  its  greatest  weak- 
nesses. The  ARVN  is  quite  capable  of  fighting 
and  defeating  the  20,000  main  force  Viet 
Cong  troops  and  the  70,000  local  force  VC 
guerrillas  in  the  country.  In  open  combat  on 
a  particular  battlefield  the  ARVN  could  de- 
feat the  110.000  North  Vietnamese  Army  reg- 
ulars now  in  the  South,  despite  their  modern 
Chinese  and  Soviet-bloc  weapons.  But  with 
the  ARVNs  basic  responsibility  for  territorial 
defense  that  the  NVA  does  not  have,  and  with 
the  NVA's  proclivity  for  regrouping  in  inac- 
cessible sanctuaries,  it  would  be  a  formidable 
task  for  the  ARVN  to  drive  the  NVA  back.  It 
could  not  conceivably  do  so  without  the  heli- 
copter. Jet-strike,  artillery,  communications 
and  logistical  support  now  provided  by  U.S. 
forces.  An  ARVN  division  Is  a  potent  force, 
but  even  in  the  case  of  the  1st  Division,  one 
of  the  factors  malting  it  an  elite  unit  is  Its 
ability  to  call  in  helicopter  and  artillery  sup- 
port from  the  nelghlx)rlng  U.S.  101st  Airborne 
Division.  Because  the  average  ARVN  division, 
particular  since  the  war  became  a  big-unit 
war  in  mid- 1965,  has  been  able  to  rely  on  Its 
ally's  artillery,  air  strike  and  transport  capa- 
bilities, it  has  not  yet  developed  its  own  sim- 
ilar capabilities  to  a  point  that  would  make 
it  self-sufficient  on  a  modern  battlefield.  Even 
when  the  300  new  helicopters  all  have  been 
added  to  the  present  fieet  of  100  choppers, 
the  entire  Vietnamese  Air  Force  still  will  have 
fewer  helicopters  than  the  U.S.  1st  Cavalry 
Division's  425.  (Some  3,000  helicopters  are 
assigned  to  all  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam.)  Even 
when  the  60  new  Jet  attack  bombers  are 
added  to  the  40  fighter  Jets  now  in  action,  the 
VNAP's  Jet  capability  still  will  be  little  bet- 
ter than  that  of  a  single  U.S.  aircraft  carrier 
with  its  75  to  80  Jets  aboard.  The  average 
American  division  has  about  twice  the  num- 
ber of  howitzers  and  mortars  available  to  an 
ARVN  division. 

One  way  to  help  make  up  this  deficiency 
is  a  plan  announced  on  23  March  by  U.S. 
Defense  Secretary  Laird,  and  that  is  to  hand 
over  the  equipment  of  disbanding  U.S.  units 
to  ARVN  units  remaining  in  the  field.  The 
first  such  turn-over  took  place  that  March 
weekend  near  Can  Tho,  in  the  Delta.  The 
6th  Battalion  of  the  77th  Artillery,  attached 
to  the  now  disbanded  U.S.  9th  Infantry  Di- 
vision, sent  some  of  its  men  on  normal  rota- 
tion back  to  the  United  States  and  assigned 
the  rest  to  other  outfits  in  Vietnam.  Although 
the  battalion  was  inactivated,  overall  U.S. 
troop  strength  was  not  lowered.  After  spend- 
ing two  months  in  training  ARVN  artillery- 
men to  use  its  106-mm.  howitzers,  the  6th, 
in  its  last  formal  act  as  an  active  battalion, 
turned  over  its  howitzers,  truclcs,  radios,  am- 
munition and  repair  equipment  to  the  newly 
activated  ai3th  Artillery  Battalion  of  the 
ARVN  2l8t  Infantry  Division. 

The  ARVN,  once  a  loose  force  of  diverse 
troops,  has  developed  during  20  years  of  bit- 
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^^^^r^p^sn^^cs;  gi~^^-w  ^r^nr:::^^ 

[From  t^«  Con^^g°^  ^'"»^'  Vin««.                    H.m^               '^T'^gon.    we   moved    Into   the    "White 

Mr.  Sr.v«.s.  mJ.  President.  I  am  plea^  -^^^i^ii^T^^i:^     P.nn«i    Conaucisd      lous.---..^^^^-^Jll^^^^^ 

to  be  able  to  Join  with  the  nilnority  leader ^  Sven    toTo*^    Crkghton    W.    Abrams. 

and  our  able  colleagues  to  support  the  action  38  68  U5  Simmander  of  the  Military  Assistance  Com- 

tScen  by  President  Nixon  in  his  endorsement       ^'^^  23  8  M  300     5^*^^^^^  -maCV)    He  is  referred  to  as 

Tthe  Potion  Of  Vleti^esePre^dentT^eu  u  m  137      -^^^^^^^  Wams.  a  man  obyi- 

in  his  call  for  free  elections  in  South  Viet       ,v  CTZ « ously  dedicated  to  his  Job,  emphasized  ttiat 

nam.  ^,   ^   ,     ^     .  ...    _„„   ,  Totol 115  1*5        1,062  1.109  'beUeved     the     South     Vietnamese     had 

Prom  June  29  until  ^^^y  *  °*,^^^«  y|!^-a. "turned  the  comer"  and  were  able  now  to 

was  in  Vietnam  ^^^^^^^  l^^'^^^tw  o^  Orr  th«  Cttft  Commznts                       ^^  a  greater  role  in  the  defense  of  Uielr 

tor  Henry  Bbxlmon  of  Oklahoma,  it  was  our  yjrw  in«                                                     !l!,„»„  it  was  however,  my  conclusion  that 

privilege  to  be  able  to  visit  with  our  Amert-  (By  Senator  Ted  Stevens)                        ?S^^eL  a^i  teMlons  of  command  in  this 

llL  fofces  m  every  area  of  South  Vietnam  as  becoming   a   member    of   the     ^^^^^^^^^e  reanV  ^^  their  toll   from 

w^l  as  the  forces  of  the  South  Vietnamese.  »^  ^^  ^^  apparent  to  me  that  almost      ^onmct   ^t^"^"?   ^^"^ 

Mr.  President,  the  Impact  of  «^'f  *  °^  every  returning  member  of  the  Senate  had  ^^J^J^^f  °^^on  and  I  were  also  briefed 
me  was  that  the  results  of  the  Pa^A'^ati^"  vlsi4i  Vietnam  to  see  first  hand  the  total  /^  C^^^ding  Officer  of  our  Naval 
program  In  South  Vietnam  have  not  been  Regardless  of  whether  these  ll.^\^°^r,Bxn  (COMNAPORV).  Admiral 
f ulTy  appreciated  here  at  ^ome^  For  i^unce  ^^^^^  supported  or  opposed  the  war ,  ea^  l^^  and  atTunch  we  were  Joined  by  his 
76.4  percent  of  the  rural  population  of  south  ^^j^  ^  Vietnam  trip  was  necessary  to  under-  ^J^"' 'admiral  Planlgan.  Strangely,  th* 
Vletnam-10,783,30O-now  ll'e  in  arew  ^m  ^^^  country,  the  war.  the  P^Ac^tlon  ^P^^^^^f  Vietnam  has  given  rise  to  a  new 
der  control  of  the  Thleu  govemnMnt.  an  particularly  the  work  of  the  dei^  ^^ea  oi  ^j^  Riverine  Force, 
other  11.8  percent  of  the  rural  P°Pf«L*^f  ""^  Ig^ncy  f^lnwmational  Development  (AID) .  formof  ^«^^>  "^"/^{^^  j^r  us  the  net- 
in  areas  occupied  by.  but  not  completely  wn-  ^^  V  ^^  ^^^  remarkable  strides  ^^^^^f^  cXls  which  are  the  tradl- 
trolled  by.  the  Thleu  government;  and  on^  i^ough  meLures  to  prevent  Inflation  In  ^^'^^^..^'^w'^"  of  South  Vietnam.  And 
11.8  per  cent  of  their  rural  P°P^^^^^°^J"  Vietnam  and  to  assist  the  clvlUan  commu-  ^°'^_^'^i7ieft  for  Ben  Luc-a  base  for 
now  in  areas  not  «'°^o"«<l,\yJ^«^'!^:  n^ty-both  In  providing  health  care  to  in-  ^^JH/I^.^krcode  name  for  the  River 
ment.  If  all  urban  and  rural  areas  are  «>n-  ^Y     civilians  and  assistance  for  economic      Game  "^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^-1  heUcopter 

sldered   together.  84.2   percent   f   t^^f^Jf^      ^JJ^.,  Tf '^u^^ to  toe  S  River,  my  first  feel- 

populauon-17.219.100-now  live  ^^  P^^^  «"^,  'discussing  the  subject  with  our  good      ^  Huey  )   ^  to^^^^  ^^  Kuskokwlm  Delta 

areas    under    complete    South    VletnameM  senator    Henry    Jackson,    from   our     ^^Tf"^^-_tlme— but  this  fiat  delta  area 

Goveniment  control  while  8  P"f  f  ,  "!« jf  neShbor  State  of  Washington,  and  with  the     ^^^l^^^"^  mied   with    green   rice 

areas  occupied  by.  but  not  '^''"^Pl^.^ly  .P*^"  S^^^ent  of  Defense,  Senator  Henry  Bel  -     3^.^^^''i\^£^n  ^c  we  saw  the  "Monitor"- 

fled  by,  the  Thleu  government  ^°^ly7;8  ^^i  I  were  authorized  to  travel  to  Viet-      P^^f^^^^^^'el  small  river  patrol  boat  with 

percent  of  the  total  population  does  not  Uve  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  Territories  for  the      l^^^^'^t  obviously  renUnds  you  of  it. 

^'^^-rtTgS.cant  reason  toatth^^^^^^^     rcrSe^tor^a^l^nT^haSr  ^J'  "      --  ?--—'    took    ^    to    the    U.S. 
government  now  ^f  J^«  "'^^I^^SiT  ^t  Before  leaving  Washington  we  were  briefed      ^^^JX^iorfl  In  the  Mekong  river.  The 

populated  areas  of  ^^^^h  Vietnam  Is  mat  ^^   ^^   ^^  ^^^^  chiefs   of  Staff     |^^^|^' j^  ^  ^PB  which  Is  the  command 

l^re-Fo^f^rl^^^^^i^S     iSt^^loTalSrXloli-cral^S     E^^^^^Ty  TLt^B^s  T^rVaT. 

a^ei%hjrrrirrtofThfT^r^^  ii£r^..r.r..r.T.r^^^t  Sc^^l^^"  "^  '"^ 
.rr^e-^a7ro?r^Xr3|^^  h^i:^^^^''^^.!'^^^^^^.  3-B!ebrNavr-!^u^^2in-- 

these  people  have  ^^'^^^^^^^l  ^th  World  Xn  I  found  that  Senator  Bellmon  VWr-^e  Vlet^*^^  ^^[^^^  American 

000  of  them  have  been  armed-mostiy  witn  w^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^     ^      p  ^^^  y^'     ^  ^^^  Riverine  Force, 

automatic  weapons.  cific— while  I  had  served  as  a  1st  Lt.  In  the  ^l""  ^  ^s  the  capability  of  the 

Mr.  Preslderit,  as  one  of  the  young  South  ^c     while  ^^  ^^  ^^^  pJ^^'tbe  ^  t^k  us  out  on  the  river  for 

Vietnamese  colonels  told  me^  ^  ends  for  about  a  week  prior  to  leaving  l^^^^""^^  the  quick  briefing  given  us 

po;?^rpXS?arnrar^^P-p|  ---f-rS^l  took  me  from  Dover  ^^    -^t^ITTt  ^  o^nfy ^a  S^^J 

^iculaxly  it  doc«  not  arm  Its  people  with  ^n  f '  ^^^^^Jelaware  to  Elmendorf  In  ^^^"^^  ^^il^^'-^^^Je  forces  couKl 

automatic  weapons^                _„ifleatlon  pro-  Anchorage,  where  Senator  Bellmon,  arriving  "^«^'°;«  ^    the  patrol  activity  but  also 

grr«i?rovSrtKl^«o^n^^t°^tsV  J-m  O^o:^.  ^-ned -.  We  we^  g^tod  ^nSn  the  mllntenance  and  repair  func- 

3iisHS  ^mi^^^  E^B^^^^^i 

&-T.s.'S.rsjs«?^  ::aL*^A-.jr.;v"C2^i;  SK3^3ri£vH; 

''  '/cf  °^1^tl  ^  ator  Bellmon  and  I  wandered  about  the  PX-     l^^^^^uned  f  o?  his  wing.  The  A-37, 

ifg^?===-  HiSHH^f^-^  S-rgS-S-S^H 

l,fJ^  defend  themselves.  When  that  time  (By  Senator  Tbd  Stevens)  ^le,   whether  it  was  a  Jeep.  T-37    cr«ie  ot 

^^^all  Of  our  ^S  will  be  able  to  com.  ^^«  ^^^.  second  day  fork  llf t^-showed  this  was  a^  on  the  baU 

S^home,'^^  ^^l  feel,  emphas^es  toe  ^^     ^^^  ^^  ^^  Trimble  and  outfit.  ^  "-^^^^^^'^t^.^raiS 

position  taken  by  President  «!»<>?;,  ^J«^  ^is^^e^i  of  the  37th  Tactical  Fighter  W^  Worid  ^Y"  ^i^S^^^Wugh  for  any- 

r.?„re.;u~7a^rHrf.  sr^'i.r«^?sr.?K.rs^  SHHtjs'-^-.ss-^s:^ 
x~£^^B£€-^^  s=ai;'.,r'.'Sfc!rs.?s  's^^^.J^^^^- 
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We  left  Col.  Aph  and  flew  in  our  "Huey" 
to  Soccer  Field,  (t  Can  Tbo,  where  we  spent 
the  night  with  Oeneral  Wethenil  and  the  IV 
Corpe  headquarters  staff.  It  had  been  a  long 
day — this  was  Mbnday  night  and  I  had  last 
been  in  bed  on  Ftlday,  the  night  before  I  left 
Waahtngton,  DC;  (having  lost  Sunday  going 
across  the  date  lioe ) . 

The  day  had  left  me  with  many  Impres- 
sions— the  strongest  of  which  was  that  I  had 
not  known  how  oapable  and  well  trained  the 
South  Vietnamese  were  And.  I  now  under- 
stood President  Klxon's  comments  when  he 
announced  the  withdrawal  of  25.000  troops. 
These  troops  wej'e  being  replaced  by  Viet- 
namese, trained  by  U.S.  forces,  and  equally 
capable  of  defen|llng  this  troubled  country. 
I  went  to  bed  with  the  feeling  that  the  t7.S. 
la  not  Involved  Ifi  fighting  an  Interminable 
war — and  that  14  really  Is  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  Vletn^amese  forces  will  replace  all 
our  fighting  meni 

Off  th4  Ctrrr   Comments 
(By  Senator  Tto  S-ntvrNS) 
virrHAM.   THnu)   day 
On  Tuesday  m<|rnlng.  Senator  Bellmon  and 
I  Joined   the  Oetteral  Staff  of  IV   Corps  for 
Its  morning  brleftng.  Significantly,  the  bulk 
of   tills  briefing   concerned  ptaclflcatlon   ef- 
forts— tJie  formatDon  of  peoples  forces  (PJ*.) 
and  legluiial  forces  (R.F. )  and  the  reopening 
of  hamlets  and  villages  previously  abandoned 
by  friendly  Soutli  Vietnamese.  No  significant 
Incidents  were  reported  except  the  movement 
of  a  North  Vietnamese  regiment  to  a  posi- 
tion opposite  rv  (orps  just  across  the  border 
in  Cambodia. 

Our  first  stop  Tuesday  was  My  The — the 
headquarters  of  tihe  7th  ARVN  Division.  We 
were  met  by  General  Nguyen  Thanh  Hoang. 
On  the  way  we  flew  over  a  portion  of  the 
contested  area  oi  the  Mekong  Delta.  Gen- 
eral Hoang  and  bis  Senior  American  Advisor 
Col.  Tansey,  seemed  confident  that  the  build 
up  of  local  political  organizations — hamlet 
and  village  councils — provided  the  deterrent 
necessary  to  prevent  the  Viet  Cong  or  the 
North  Vietnamese  from  taking  the  initiative 
In  this  area. 

Through  this  ijth  Division  we  learned  of 
the  arming  of  th|e  people  of  this  area.  Not 
only  carbines,  which  are  semiautomatic,  but 
also  our  M-16  automatic  rifles  had  been  Is- 
sued to  over  101,000  men.  This  represents 
the  Peoples  Self  Defense  Force  (PSDF) — and 
In  and  of  Itself  demonstrates  the  increasing 
confidence  of  the  Thleu  government  in  the 
people  and  vice  fersa,  for  these  guns  have 
been  Issued  to  CaOboUc.  Buddist  and  Cao  Dal 
alike.  The  PSDF  ,  is  the  South  Vietnamese 
"home  guard" — ai^  almost  limitless  source  of 
reserve  strength.    , 

We  had  lunch  tbat  day  with  the  NCO's  of 
the  U.S.  Advisory  team  assigned  to  the  7th 
ARVN  Division.  Apparently,  a  Newsweek  ar- 
ticle had  been  written  about  this  area — be- 
cause several  of  tl»e  sergeants  asked  me  what 
I  thought  about  |t.  Unfortunately,  neither 
Henry  nor  I  had  ibad  the  article.  Issued  last 
week,  but  It  demofistrated  to  each  of  us  that 
the  men  of  the  p.S.  forces  here  were  In- 
formed— very  cur^nt  In  their  exposure  to 
public  opinion  at;  home.  These  NCO's  were 
as  Senat<w  BellmOn  put  it  "evangelists  for 
the  U.S.  effort  In  &outh  Vietnam".  Only  one 
expressed  any  reservation  about  the  ability 
of  the  7th  ARVN  I^vlslon  to  defend  this  area 
of  South  Vietnam-*— the  area  from  which  the 
9th  U.S.  Infantry  Division  is  being  with- 
drawn In  accordance  with  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  commence  withdrawal  of  troops. 
Our  "Huey"  helicopter  lifted  us  from  My 
Tho  to  Cu  Chi  where  we  discussed  the  with- 
drawal with  Col.  Corner  Long  Significantly 
again,  our  conver^tion  was  about  the  suc- 
cess of  the  pacificiuon  effort:  The  36th  U.S. 
Infantry  Is  being  reassigned  because  Its  Job 
Is  done  and  It  has  been  done  weU.  The  South 
Vietnamese  have  reformed  their  Provincial 


government,  organized  and  trained  its  army, 
and  organized  and  armed  its  home  guard. 

Major  Oeneral  Ellis  WlUianwcn  Joined  us 
In  Cu  Chi  and  went  with  us  as  we  traveled 
by  "Huey"  again  to  Due  Hoa.  where  we  were 
briefed  by  Major  Oeneral  Nguyen  Xuan 
Thlnh,  Commander  of  the  25th  ARVN  Di- 
vision. This  Division,  which  patrols  the  Cam- 
bodian border,  faces  the  greatest  threat  to- 
day. We  were  shown  aerial  photographs  of 
North  Vietnamese  troops  Just  across  the  Cam- 
bodian border.  And.  for  the  first  time,  our 
briefings  Included  reference  to  substantial 
enemy  and  ARVN  losses  due  to  engagements 
In  the  past  few  days.  Oeneral  Thlnh.  how- 
ever, has  confidence  In  his  ability  to  meet 
North  Vietnamese  invasion,  and  his  opinion 
was  shEured  by  Col.  Oeorge  Robblns,  his  sen- 
ior advisor. 

We  met  with  the  Chief  of  the  local  prov- 
ince. Col.  Hanh,  in  Bao  Trai,  and  the 
Province  Senior  Advisor,  Lt.  Col.  Bremer. 
Despite  the  continuing  military  engagements 
in  the  area,  pacification,  primarily  due  to 
the  PK,  RF,  and  PSDF  programs,  was  pro- 
ceeding at  a  rapid  pace,  we  went  to  Rung 
Tre  where  U.S.  Captain  Dewese  of  the  27th 
Infantry  and  the  494th  R.F.  Company  had 
established  protection  for  an  area  formerly 
occupied  by  NVA.  This  small  group — one  U.S. 
rifie  company  and  one  Vietnamese  RF  com- 
pany had.  in  the  past  three  weeks,  "pacified" 
the  area.  What  they  had  done  sounds 
simple — traveling  at  night,  they  had  searched 
out  the  North  Vietnamese  in  the  area  and 
had  cleared  their  district  of  enemy  troops. 
Then  they  had  repaired  the  homes  In  the 
hamlets,  and  encouraged  the  villagers  to 
return.  In  pouring  rain,  this  young  U.S. 
Captain  spoke  to  us  of  "his"  hamlets,  his 
district — and  as  we  walked  through  these 
hamlets  his  hamlets  his  accomplishments 
were  obvious.  School  was  full,  the  elders — 
and  they  really  were  ancient  men — were 
planning  new  public  buildings  to  replace 
those  destroyed  in  the  war,  and  most  im- 
portant, the  rice  fields  were  in  the  process 
of  being  restored  and  replanted. 

Prom  Rung  Tre  we  went,  again  by  "Huey" 
to  Fire  Support  Base  (FSB)  Jackson.  It  was 
hard  to  realize  that  we  were  only  8  to  10 
miles  from  Cambodia — and  that  the  area  In 
between  was  almost  a  no-man's  land.  In  this 
Boa  Tral  Province  we  visited  another  ham- 
let, spoke  with  the  District  Chief  Major  Ai 
and  inspected  the  1st  ARVN  Armored  Cav- 
alry, commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  Ty.  Without 
doubt,  these  were  first  rate,  well  trained 
troops.  And  all  of  the  U.S.  advisors  were  out- 
spoken about  the  effectiveness  of  this  ARVN 
force  If  properly  equipped  and  supplied. 

Our  "Huey"  lifted  us  away  from  these 
front  line  troops  and  deposited  us  on  the 
heliport  of  the  American  Embassy  In  Saigon. 
There  we  met  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bun- 
ker— a  sliver  haired,  soft  spoken  man  who 
spoke  of  peace  and  the  hope  for  the  future 
of  Vietnam.  Senator  Bellmon  and  I  found 
Ambassador  Bunker  to  be  a  man  of  in- 
spiration— a  man  with  an  insight  brought 
about  a  vast  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
this  Southeastern  Asian  area  and  the  po- 
tential of  the  people  once  peace  Is  restored. 
We  completed  the  day  by  having  dinner 
with  Oeneral  Abrams.  his  son  Captain 
Abrams.  Ambassador  Bunker  and  members 
of  the  General's  staff.  Our  frank,  personal 
exchange  with  these  men  set  the  stage  for  our 
visit  on  July  2  with  the  U.S.  Marines  who 
have  the  prime  responsibility  for  I  Corps — 
the  area  Just  South  of  the  DMZ  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Ojt  the  Cuff  Comments 
(By  Senator  Ted  Stevens) 

VIETNAM.    FOUBTH    DAT 

DaNang,  in  Quang  Nam  Province,  lies  In 
the  center  of  a  small  peninsula  on  the  coast 
of  the  South  China  Sea.  We  had  left  Saigon's 


Tan  Son  Nhut  airfield  at  6:30  a.m.  in  a  small 
plane — and  were  greeted  at  DaNang  by  Lt. 
Gen.  H.  Nicberson,  Jr.,  conunander  of  i 
Corps.  Oeneral  Nicherson  is  a  marine,  and 
his  staff  was  one  of  the  best  I've  ever  met 
We  Joined  the  morning  briefing  at  8:15  a.m 
and  found  there  was  sporadic  activity  the 
night  before  Just  south  of  DaNang. 

Most  importantly,  this  briefing  dealt  with 
the  increasing  effectiveness  of  the  VN.^p 
(South  Vietnamese  Air  Force)  and  the  ex- 
panding Combined  Action  Program.  The 
VNAF,  in  the  I  Corps  area,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lt.  General  Lam,  has  made  the 
transition  to  A-37  Jets  and  has  accelerated 
its  training  program  to  the  point  that  it 
provides  subJstantlal  support  for  ground 
iroops  and  reconnaissance  activities  for  1 
Corps. 

The  Combined  Action  Program  (CAP)  is 
designed  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  both  US. 
and  South  Vietnamese  forces — and  effectively 
combines  a  unit  of  each  so  that  the  Vietnam- 
ese are  being  trained  while  performing 
their  mission.  General  Nicherson  explained 
to  Senator  Bellmon  and  me  that  the  CAP 
mission  was  primarily  defensive — a  CAP 
team  works  with  the  local  forces  (RP  of  PP 
companies)  to  establish  defenses  for  each 
village.  Pacification  in  this  area  Just  south 
of  the  DMZ  has  been  most  difficult  because 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  had  easy  access 
to  it  through  infiltration.  And  most  of  the 
village  people  had  fled  from  their  homes  in 
the  TET  offensive  of  1968. 

But,  with  CAP  activity  almost  70  percent 
of  these  villages  had  been  re-established. 

After  visiting  General  Lam's  office  we  flew 
by  helicopter  to  Hill  37,  about  40  miles  south 
of  DaNang.  There  we  were  told  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Ist  Marine  Division  which  op- 
erates In  the  river  valley  from  Hoi  An  to  the 
Laotian  Border.  This  valley,  a  fertile  agri- 
culture area,  had  almost  been  abandoned 
because  of  enemy  activities.  However,  work- 
ing with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  using 
the  CAP  approach,  the  1st  Marine  Division 
had  reopened  the  roads,  re-established  vil- 
lages in  the  area,  and  was  finishing  up  the 
task  of  pushing  a  North  Vietnamese  element 
out  of  the  valley.  While  we  were  on  Hill  37  an 
"arclight"  mission — 6  B-52's — bombed  the 
hills  about  8  miles  away,  an  area  where 
the  North  Vietnamese  unit  was  holed  up. 

Hill  37  is  one  of  three  artillery  positions 
which  command  the  Thee  Bon  Valley.  The 
area  is  now  protected  by  the  51st  ARVN  regi- 
ment— another  combat  ready  organization 
commanded  by  Colonel  Throng  Tan  Thuc. 
Despite  the  continuing  fighting  in  this  area, 
a  "county  fair"  to  stimulate  Interest  in  new 
varieties  of  rice  and  vegetables  available  for 
planting  was  being  held  Just  four  miles  from 
the  area  of  the  B-52  strike. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  demonstra- 
tions we  witnessed  was  the  LSA  operation — 
the  logistic  support  area — at  Hill  55.  Here, 
through  the  use  of  "palletized"  cargo,  sup- 
plies were  prepared  for  shipment  to  troops 
In  the  field  by  helicopter  flying  cranes  and 
Chinook  helicopters.  These  suppUes  Included 
water  and  fuel  in  huge  plastic  bags,  and 
even  Ice  cold  beer  and  coke  which  an  enter- 
prising NCO  had  packed  in  the  styrefoam 
containers  that  had  been  packed  aroiind  ar- 
tillery anomunition  for  shipment  to  Vietnam. 
We  witnessed  another  Interesting  demon- 
stration when  the  7th  Marines  showed  us 
how  a  "Lob  Bomb"  works.  This  bomb  was 
devised  by  enemy  guerrilla  forces — and  Is 
Just  what  the  name  describes,  an  explosive 
device  which  is  "lobbed"  into  our  sites  by 
a  small  detonation,  the  effect  of  which  is 
similar  to  a  football  player  making  a  place 
kick.  The  flrst  detonation  lifts  the  bomb 
and  lobs  it  into  its  target. 

At  lunch  I  met  foiir  young  Alaskans  sta- 
tioned at  or  near  Hill  56.  These  young  ma- 
rines, two  from  Fairbanks,  one  from  Bethel 
and  one  from  Anchorage,  were  alerted  by  a 
notice  on  their  bulletin  boards  of  our  visit — 


and  vrore  interested  in  the  North  Slope  oil 
boom,  the  attitude  of  Congress  toward  the 
Vietnam  war.  and  what  was  happening  at 
the  University  of  Alaska. 

Prom  Hill  66  we  flew  by  "Huey'    to  CAM 
Lo  and  I  was  surprised  to  meet  April  John- 
soA    a   friend   of  Larry   Fanning,   Publisher 
of  the  Anchorage  Daily  News-.  She  asked  me 
what    Senator   Bellmon   and   I    thought    we 
could  gain  by  such  a  short  visit  to  Vietnam. 
T  told  her  five  days  didnt  seem  short  to  me. 
When  Wally  Hlckel  and  I  Inspected  the  coal 
mines  in  Pennsylvania  we  were  at  the  mines 
about  six  hours,  and  I  thought  we  Jewiied 
more  in  those  six  hours  than  we  could  have 
learned    through    hours   of   testimony   in    a 
hearing   And,  I  still  feel  that  thU  is  true— 
m  five  days  we  visited  all  four  Corps  areas 
of    Vietnam,    talked    with    OI's,    Generals. 
<?outh   Vietnamese   elements  of  every   type 
and  description,  saw  the  navy  riverine  forces 
being  turned  over  to  the  VNN,  Inspected  the 
new  A-37  jett.  and,  most  important   we  saw 
the  people  of  the  country   from  North  to 
south,  coast  to  border,  on  the  ground  and 
frorn  the  air,  in  hamlet.  vlUage.  air  ba«  on 
rivers  and  in  cities.  And.  if  we  are  to  know 
what  18  involved   as  the  issues  of  defense 
appropriations  and  the  AID  P'osrani  come 
up  in  the  senate,  this  five  days  was  well 

^^S.m^^'S'wT  went  to  Ola  Dang,  a 
new  fishing  village,  formed  by  residents  of 
^v^raTdestroyed  areas.  North  of  Gla  D»ng 
we  cmiid  see  the  Cruiser  Boston,  patrolling 
The  waters  south  of  the  DMZ.  Residents  of 
hulr^om  us.  through  interpreters,  that 
they  had  lived  in  cavee  and  hidden  along  the 
beach  untU  the  pacification  P^«^^^^^ 
defense   to   the   area.   Now    some   80   boats 
manned  by  small  weathered  men,  with  big 
smiles,  and  the  look  of  the  sea.  go  to  fish 
dally.    A   new   road,    built   to   the    Province 
Capital  at  Quang  Trl  has  opened  a  va^t  new 
mwket  to  these  people.  They  had  pride  in 
their  new  hondas,  new  outboard  motors  new 
fish  nets,  and  their  new  homes  with  alum  - 
num  roofs-and  well  they  might  because  this 
village  was  self  supporting  and  their  income 
was  close  to  $200  (U.S.y  per  month  per  fam- 
ily—a tidy  sum  in  Vietnam.  .     .^  >,,, 
Senator  Henry  Bellmon  was  fascinated  by 
a  Uquid  produced  here— Nuoc  Mam   ThU  is 
made  from  the  Juice  of  fermented  salted  fish 
^  although    it    is    reported    to    contain 
enormous  protein  and  vitamin  values,  it  is 
slightly   less   sweet   smelling   than  decayed 
Itobu^er  cheese.  Henry's  fascination  led  to  a 
present  of  a  full  bottle  of  Nuoc  Mam,  given 
to  him  by  General  Lam-I  hope  he  keeps  It 
in  Oklahoma. 

Hue'  is  the  capltol  of  Thua  Thlen  province^ 
Located  on  the  railbelt.  which  used  to  Join 
Saigon  with  Hanoi,  Hue  Is  making  a  come- 
back from  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968.  In  fact 
my  impression  was  that  the  reaction  of  all 
south  Vietnamese,  regardless  of  religious 
ethnic  or  regional  differences  of  the  past,  to 
the  bloody  battles  of  that  1968  offensive  was 
probably  the  most  significant  cause  of  sol- 
idarity behind  the  national  government  of 
President  Thleu. 

Hue'   is  surrounded   by   level   plains— full 
now    of    rice    paddles    under    cultivation— 
solidly  protected  by  the  armed  home  guard 
(PSDF)   assisted  by  Marine  and  Vietnamese 
Ranger   Combined   Action   Teams    And,   in 
Hue  the  Chinese  ancestry  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  is  apparent.  Ancient  sunken  gardens 
and  the  ruins  of  a  walled  fortress,  containing 
a  citadel  of  the  ancient  capital,  made  me 
think   of   Peking   and   the   Summer   Palace 
there  as  I  saw  it  in  1946  just  before  leaving 
China,  we  flew  over  this  area— and  wondered 
how  soon  it  would  be  before  tourists  from 
all  the  free  world  would  be  lured  here  Mid 
to  the  endless  miles  of  white  sandy  beaches 
along    the    coast    line    as    we    returned    to 
DaNang. 

General    Nlcherson's    quick    mind    put    a 
sparkle   in  his  eye   as  he  prodded  Senator 


Bellmon  ahd  I  to  discuss  Inflation,  the  prob- 
lems of  our  separate  states,  and  o"' i^P"*' 
slons  of  Vietnam.  He  had  stayed  with  us 
all  day— and  had  given  us  the  good  news 
that  at  Ben  Het  the  ARVN  had  routed  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

Henry,  as  an  ex-marlne,  had  obviously 
enjoyed  the  day.  And  as  I  went  to  bed  it 
seemed  to  me  that  anyone  who  believes  we 
should  abandon  South  Vietnam  before  the 
south  Vietnamese  are  ready  to  defend  them- 
selves should  talk  to  the  villagera  of  Gla 
Dang  or  the  marines  at  HUl  37.  They  have 
seen  this  war  at  Its  worst— and  now  their 
hope  for  peace  depends  entirely  upon  the 
ability  of  the  ARVN  to  deter  renewed  ag- 
gression from  the  North. 


Oft  the  Cuff  Comments 
(By  Senator  Ted  Stivens) 

BOtTTH    VIETNAM.    FIFTH    DAY 

Having  visited  the  other  three  corps  areas, 
we  left  DaNang  early  Thursday  morning  for 
Plel  Ku  This  is  the  headquarters  of  n 
Corps— it  18  the  largest  corps  area  in  South 
Vietnam,  borders  on  both  Cambodia  and  Laos 
on  the  west  and  has  almost  one  half  the 
South  Vietnam  coastline  for  Its  eastern  bor- 

Senator  Henry  Bellmon  and  I  were  inter- 
ested in  thU  area  because  it  was  the  area 
where  Intense  fighting  had  taken  place  in  the 
past  three  weeks— and  Hen  Het.  tbe  forward 
artillery  post  which  had  been  besieged  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  had  been  released  only  two 
dftvs  ftffo 

In  Plel  Ku,  we  were  briefed  on  the  situa- 
tion in  the  whole  corps  area.  North  Viet- 
namese enter  this  area  from  several  direc- 
tions—from  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  and  from 
the  Cambodian  sanctuary  recently  estab- 
lished by  the  North  Vietnamese.  Tet,  once 
aaain  the  briefing  concerned,  mainly,  the 
^Iflcatlon  program.  This  U  Corps  area  em- 
braces 12  provinces  of  South  Vietnam— and 
only  5  of  them,  those  on  the  western  borders, 
were  concerned  primarily  with  military  oper- 
ations. The  Commanding  General  of  n  Corps 
explained  to  us  the  problems  encountered  by 
his  South  Vietnamese  troops— they  have,  he 
said,  been  shelled  by  North  Vietnamese  ar- 
tillery firing  from  Cambodia. 

But  he  was  extremely  proud  of  the  42nd 
ARVN  Regiment,  which  had  defeated  the 
16th  Regiment  of  the  North  Vietnamese  army 
in  a  decisive  encounter  around  Ben  Het. 
Senator  Bellmon  and  I  had  not  realized  the 
backgrovmd  of  this  encounter. 

In  1967  and  again  in  1968,  there  had  been 
substantial  fighting  in  the  Ben  Het  area.  In 
late  1968,  responsibility  for  ground  troops  in 
this  area  had  been  assigned  to  the  42nd 
ARVN  Regiment.  When  the  1969  battle  com- 
menced, the  North  Vietnamese  commander 
in  Cambodia,  we  were  told,  had  written  to 
the  ARVN  Regimental  Commander  and  de- 
manded his  surrender.  This  North  Vietnam- 
ese had  stated  that  the  Americans  had 
abandoned  the  ARVN,  that  they  were  out- 
numbered and  would  be  overrun. 

It  was  a  battle  of  the  Bulge  type  of  de- 
mand And,  the  ARVN  responded  to  it  by  dlg- 
elne  in  around  Ben  Het,  and  bringing  up 
reserves.  No  U.S.  ground  forces  were  used 
in  this  battle. 

So  we  could  talk  to  the  men  directly  in- 
volved. Senator  Bellmon  and  I  asked  to  be 
flown  to  Ben  Het— it  was  no  longer  under 
fire  although  several  small  engagements  had 
been  reported  that  morning  about  8  miles 

from  Ben  Het.  ^0*1. 

This  outpoet  is  the  last  on  the  South 
Vietnamese  road  :*14  which  goes  through 
the  Montagnard  area  of  South  Vietnam. 
Proud,  small  mountain  people,  the  Monta- 
gnards  had  been  brought  into  the  wm  by 
special  Forces  personnel  who  sought  their 
help  to  st<^  the  fiow  of  supplies  from  North 
Vietnam  over  the  Trail.  And.  as  we  flew 
from  Plel  Ku  to  Ben  Het  in  another  Huey 
helicopter  we  saw  the  Montagnard  vlUiiges- 


newly  established— along  the  road.  Stationed 
about  every  mile  on  this  road  were  p-arked 
tanks,  half  tracks,  or  personnel  carriers  ol 
the  ARVN  regiment.  They  were  taking  no 
chances  that  remnants  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Regiment  could  break  through  to 
either  Kentum,  which  Is  at  the  junction  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  main  roads— ii  14  and 
#68,  or  to  Plel  Ku.  »  ^  „„ 

The  Ben  Het  fortifications  were  located  on 
three   hills— and   had   two   batteries   of   166 
howitzers  which  also  had  one  176  mm  gun. 
It  was  the  monsoon  season  and  the  mud  came 
up  over  otir  boots.  We  were  met  In  a  tracked 
vehicle    by    two    young    U.S.    Captains.    One 
had  been  there  Just  18  days— he  had  corne 
in  in  the  middle  of  the  battle,  and  was  still 
very  much  keyed  up.  The  artillery  captain 
told  us  how  the  post  had  been  defended— 
at  times,  we  were  told,  the  artillery  pieces 
were    fired    at   point   blank    range    into   the 
North    Vietnamese    who    tried    to    take    the 
position.  Both  Captains  warmly  praised  the 
ARVN   ground   troops  which   had   protected 
the  post— three  perimeters  had  been  set  up, 
the   farthest  out   being  manned   by   ARVN, 
the   next   by   ARVN   and   the   Inner   by   the 
artillery  and  camp  support  forces. 

The  shelling  of  this  post,  we  were  told, 
was  fantastic— and  the  damage  caused  was 
evident  Every  vehicle  had  flat  Ures,  shat- 
tered windshields,  and  evidence  of  the  air 
drops  abounded  everywhere. 

During  the  battle.  It  was  discovered  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  had  tunneled  under 
the  post^and  It  was  necessary  for  the  de- 
fenders to  sweep  away  the  enemy  from  the 
tunnel  so  that  it  could  be  destroyed. 

An  indication  of  the  Intensity  of  the  fight- 
ing was  demonstrated  by  the  B-52  air  strikes 
which  deUvered  bombs  within  a  mile  of  the 
outer  perimeter  of  Ben  Het.  q^„»v. 

The  significance  of  Ben  Het  was  that  South 
Vietnamese  troops  met  and  defeated  a  well 
supplied  North  Vietnamese  ^o'ce-  ^1^*°* 
command  decUlons  were  made  by  South 
Vietnamese.  As  we  left  Ben  Het,  we  were  told 
that  intelligence  reports  Indicated  that  the 
enemy  had  withdrawn  to  Cambodia  and  the 
front  line  ARVN  troops  were  being  relieved. 
At  Kontum  Senator  Bellmon  and  I  had  a 
chance  to  visit  with  lads  from  our  respective 
states  who  are  serving  with  the  2nd  Brigade 
of  the  4th  Infantry  Division.  This  wm  at 
"Mary  Lou"— a  Fire  Support  Base  near  Kon- 
tum. (Each  of  these  FBS  areas  is  named  by 
the  commanding  officer  with  his  wlfes  flrst 

name) .  ^    „, 

The  "Highlander"   Division  gave  each  of 
us  an  HK-47— the  Chinese  made  automatic 
rifle  used  by  the  North  Vietnamese  In  this 
area   And.  we  were  shown  the  most  amazing 
array  of   weapons   taken   from  the  enemy- 
mortars,   machine  guns,   anti-aircraft  rifles, 
and  automatic  rlfies  and  pistols  of  every  size 
and    description.    Each    of    tl»ese    showed— 
through  markings  and  serial  numbers— theur 
origin   I  can't  read  Russian.  Czechoslovaklan 
or  Chinese,  but  I  can  recognize  Chinese  char- 
acters, and  the  Russian  letters— and  no  doubt 
rests  in  my  mind  that  the  information  given 
us  of  the  origin  of  those  weapons  was  correcV 
We  flew  from  the  Kontum  area  to  Cheo 
Beo  in  Phu  Ban  Province  next.  This  province 
has  no  U.S.  ground  troops— and  has  only  a 
small  advisory  team  of  U.S.  people  working 
on  pacification  projects.  We  were  shown  the 
new  water  system,   a  new   hosplUl,   a  new 
housing  area,  experimental  fruit  tree  farms 
and  so  many  projects  it's  hard  to  remember 
all  of  them.  Obviously,  the  war  was  almost 
over  here  in  Phi  Bar  Province. 

Tu-21  flew  us  to  Nha  Trang  where  we 
spent  our  last  night  In  South  Vietnam  ^th 
Lt  Gen  Corcoran.  At  dinner  that  night 
Henry  Bellmon  and  I  talked  with  General 
Corcoran  about  the  future  of  South  Viet- 
nam, the  readiness  of  Its  forces,  and  the 
stabiuty  of  Its  government. 

This  war  has  been  a  tough  war  for  aU 
Americans-it  has  been  brutal  on  our  men 
here  In  Vietnam,  and  most  of  our  conver- 
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satlons  with  tbe#e  men,  regardless  of  rank, 
involved  their  questioning  of  us  about  atti- 
tudes at  home. 

Barring  an  Immediate  new  otrenslve  from 
the  North,  this  ««r  is  about  over.  We  have 
not^  won  the  wak' — but  we  have  given  the 
South  Vletname^  time  to  train  and  arm 
themselves  to  re4st  further  attack. 

We  have  returtied  home  with  confidence 
that  President  Nixon's  withdrawal  policy  is 
sound — and  withj  the  conviction  that  even 
if  there  la  dissension  at  home,  the  American 
forces  In  South  Vietnam  know  why  they 
are  there.  One  thing  surprised  me — that  was 
the  number  of  m^n  serving  a  second  assign- 
ment to  South  Vietnam.  Almost  half  the  men 
I  talked  with,  personally,  had  been  there 
before  and  had  volunteered  to  return. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  next  time  I  go 
back  it  will  be  when  peace  has  come  to 
Vietnam — when  ojur  troops  have  all  returned 
home — and  the  beautiful,  proud  people  of 
South  Vietnam  aqe  once  again  restored  their 
fertile,  productive  land  Into  farms  of  every 
size  and  description. 

Mr.  PERCY,  tir.  President,  I  support 
the  President's  plan  of  phased  with- 
drawal of  all  O.S.  combat  forces  from 
Vietnam  without  impxjsing  a  public 
deadline. 

T  also  tJelieve  very  strongly  that  casu- 
alties cSS  be  reduced  and  withdrawal 
hastened  if  the  administration  seizes  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  suspend  all  of- 
fensive operations,  concentrating  our 
efforts  on  the  saifety  and  security  of  our 
forces.  1 

The    President    has    recognized    that 

honest  and  patriotic  Americans  differ  on 

the  best  means  toward  achieving  peace. 

He   has    spoken   candidly   about   the 

problems  that  still  face  us. 

And  he  has  be^n  gentle  about  the  past. 
Bliontly,  in  my  judgment,  the  United 
States  made  a  dreadful  mistake  in  com- 
mitting combat  Dorces  to  South  Vietnam 
and  allowing  om}  troop  levels  to  swell  in 
excess  of  a  half-million  men,  misjudging 
the  consequences  of  such  continued  es- 
calation and  American  involvement. 

I  agree  with  (jhe  President's  analysis 
that  progress  in  the  Paris  peace  talks  now 
depends  entirely  upon  the  willingness  of 
the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Vietcong  to  negotiate  in  good  faith.  The 
President  has  made  it  clear  that  the  only 
certain  way  to  insure  that  all  American 
combat  troops  ane  withdrawn  quickly  is 
for  them  to  reduce  their  own  level  of 
hostilities. 

But  whether  or  not  the  Paris  talks 
prove  fruitful,  accelerated  troop  vrith- 
drawals  remain  the  best  means  we  have 
to  force  the  South  Vietnamese  to  face  up 
to  their  responsibilities  and  take  upon 
their  own  shoulders  the  main  burden  of 
their  war. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  last  night 
made  a  factual,  well-reasoned  statement 
on  the  Vietnam  situation.  There  were  no 
claims  in  It  such  as  you  might  hear  from 
the  barker  outside  a  circus.  We  are  in  a 
grim  war.  He  told  the  people  the  truth, 
and  he  projected  the  only  course  of 
action  that  reasonable  men  can  follow. 

The  fact  that  President  Nixon's  posi- 
tion was  unsatisfactory  to  the  extremists 
on  both  ends  of  the  Vietnam  issue  con- 
stitutes a  compliment.  It  probably  proves 
that  he  is  right. 

I  condemn  no  particular  individual.  I 
do  say  that  some  of  those  who  advocate 


immediate  and  total  pullout  in  Vietnam 
and  abandonment  of  all  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  often  forget 
to  say  anything  critical  about  the  Viet- 
cong, the  North  Vietnamese  or  Commu- 
nists generally. 

No  American  m  his  right  mind  would 
want  to  walk  away  and  leave  the  Com- 
mtmists  free  to  impose  a  reign  of  terror 
and  slaughter  against  defenseless  i)eople 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  President  made 
this  point,  and  made  It  clearly.  The  facts 
as  to  what  happened  after  the  French 
pullout  were  cited  by  the  President. 

If  the  Hanoi  government  is  serious  in 
its  quest  for  peace,  then  let  that  govern- 
ment demonstrate  its  seriousness  by  call- 
ing off  the  campaign  of  terror  which  the 
Communists  are  conducting  in  South 
Vietnam  at  this  very  moment,  aimed 
largely  at  maiming  and  killing  civilians. 
I  will  cite  some  specific  instances  to 
document  the  type  of  ruthless  bloodshed 
that  is  being  fostered  by  the  enemy  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Starting  in  1964  and  continutog 
through  August  of  1969,  the  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietntimese  slaughtered  19,502 
South  Vietnamese  civilians  in  terror  at- 
tacks and  raids  documented  by  our  own 
Department  of  Defense. 

These  terror  tactics  have  not  let  up 
this  year,  despite  the  decrease  in  fight- 
ing that  has  been  taking  place  in  recent 
months.  During  the  first  8  months  of 
1989,  4,621  civilians  were  killed  in  these 
documented  incidents  of  terrorism.  This 
compared  with  5,389  deaths  by  the  same 
type  of  tactics  during  all  of  1968.  the 
previous  peak  year  for  terrorism  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Now,  let  me  cite  some  specific  inci- 
dents of  the  type  of  terrorism  of  which 
I  am  speaking; 

Prom  the  Department  of  Defense  Re- 
port dated  September  24,  1969: 

Six  hamlet  and  viliage  chiefs  were  among 
420  vicUms  of  Viet  Cong  terrorist  attacks  on 
civilians  in  South  Vietnam  during  the  week 
ending  September  20.  Two  of  the  hamlet 
chiefs  were  killed,  two  wounded  and  two 
were  kidnapped. 

In  a  separately  r^xjrted  incident  which 
occurred  early  Monday  morning,  Septem- 
ber 22,  a  force  of  Viet  Cong  raided  PHUOC 
MY  Hamlet  in  Quang  NAM  Province  and  ab- 
ducted thirty  women  members  of  the  Peoples 
Self  13efense  F\>rce. 

Twenty-one  civilians  were  shot  to  death 
in  a  VC  terrorist  raid  on  a  village  in  Northern 
Quang  NGAI  Province  on  Tuesday  of  last 
week:  the  terrorists  burned  down  16  houses 
In  the  village. 

From  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam, a  press  release  dated  September  27, 
1969: 

Viet  Cong  terrorists  killed,  wounded,  or 
abducted  ninety-six  People's  Self  Defense 
Force  memliers  in  the  week  ending  Septem- 
ber 24.  According  to  reports  compiled  by 
National  Police  and  the  Combined  InfOT- 
matlon  Center  Vietnam  (CICV,  the  PSDP 
were  among  525  victims  of  VC  terrorists  dur- 
ing the  week. 

A  total  of  203  Incidents  were  reported,  in 
which  163  clvUians  were  assassinated,  328 
wounded,  and  94  kidnapped.  In  the  previous 
reporting  period,  there  were  245  incidents  in 
wliich  99  were  aasassinated,  238  wounded, 
and  83  kidnapped. 

Officials  announced  that  to  date  since  Jan- 
iiary  l,  there  have  l>een  8,624  incidents  in 
which  5,193  civUians  were  assassinated,  13,- 
263  wounded,  and  5,568  abducted. 


Prom  a  Department  of  Defense  report 
dated  October  16,  1969: 

Viet  Cong  elements  fired  B-40  rockets  and 
automatic  weapons  fire  into  a  crowded  resi- 
dential ares  of  Chanh  Ngal  Hamlet  October 
11th.  killing  two  unidentified  civilians  and 
wounding  forty  others. 

Pour  cakes  of  TNT  (136  grams  each)  and 
300  grams  of  C-4  plastic  were  removed  from 
the  corner  of  Cong  Ly  and  Hong  Thap  Tu  by 
an  ARVN  (Army  Republic  of  Vietnam)  team. 
The  device  was  located  In  front  of  an  ARVN 
Captain's  residence.  He  spotted  It  and  tele- 
phoned, whereupon  the  ARVN  team  came 
and  dismantled  it. 

Police  officials  also  made  public  details  of 
twenty  additional  provincial  Incidents,  in- 
cluding the  incidents  mentioned  above 
They  account  for  nineteen  civilians  Idlled, 
eighty  wounded  and  eight  Itldnapped. 

October  14 — One  hamlet  chief  and  three 
PSDP  members  were  wounded  when  a  VC 
threw  two  liand  grenades  into  a  crowd  In  My 
Phuoc  Hamlet,  My  Khanh  village  in  the 
Phong  Dlnh  District  of  Phong  Dlnh  Prov- 
ince. The  terrorist,  identified  as  Truong  Van 
Dl  is  being  detained  by  local  authorities.  An 
unknown  nu  miser  of  VC  blew  up  a  house  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Cao  Van  Duong  in  an  Thuong 
Hamlet,  Pho  Dal  Village,  in  the  Due  Pho 
District  of  Quang  Ngal  Province.  The  man's 
son  was  killed  and  his  wife  wounded  in  the 
explosion. 

October  13 — A  17  year-old  male  youth, 
identified  as  Pham  Vo,  was  alxiucted  by  the 
VC  from  Binh  Hoi  Hamlet,  Blnh  Phuong 
Village  in  the  Vinh  Son  District  of  Quang 
Ngal  Province.  An  imknown  number  of  Viet 
Cong  infiltrated  Binh  My  Hamlet  In  the  Phu 
Giao  District  of  Blnh  Duong  Province  and 
wounded  seven  civilians. 

October  12 — A  Hoi  Chanh  was  abducted  by 
the  VC  from  his  home  and  shot  to  death 
nearby.  The  Incident  took  place  in  Nha  Do 
Hamlet,  Tan  Binh  ViUage  in  the  Phy  Giao 
District  of  Blnh  Duong  Province. 

One  unidentified  civilian  was  klUed  and 
a  young  Vietnamese  boy  kidnapped  by  the 
VC  In  bong  Dlen  Hamlet,  Lien  Huong  Vil- 
lage, Tuy  Phong  Dlstriot  of  Binh  Thuan 
Province.  The  VC  "Arrow  Action"  team  also 
destroyed  the  Hamlet  Public  Office  Building. 
October  11 — VC  elements  penetrated  Thoi 
Trung  Hamlet,  Thol  Dong  Village  and  ab- 
ducted five  PSDP  members.  The  incident  oc- 
curred in  the  Thuan  Trung  District  of  Phong 
Dlnh  Province. 

A  deputy  village  chief,  one  PSDP  member 
and  four  other  dvtllana  were  killed  and  an- 
other fifteen  clvlUans  wounded  when  the 
VC  tlirew  a  grenade  into  the  home  at  the 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Peoples  Council. 
The  victims  were  attending  a  meeting  In  the 
house  at  the  time  of  the  twrorlst  attack. 

Two  civilians  were  lOlled  by  the  Viet  Cong 
In  Cho  Hamlet.  Phuoc  Hiep  Village  In  the 
Cu  Chi  DUrtTlot  of  Hau  Nghla  Province.  The 
viotims.  Identified  as  Cao  Van  Mien,  49,  and 
Vo  Van  Don,  61,  were  killed  wlien  the  VC 
infiltrated  their  hamlet  at  0230  hours. 

October  10 — A  civlUan  riding  his  Honda 
through  Cay  Trom  Hamlet,  Phuoc  Hiep  Vil- 
lage In  the  Cu  Chi  District  of  Hau  Nghla 
Province  was  klUed  by  the  VC.  The  Viet  Cong 
assaUants  took  the  motorbike. 

VC  gunners  fired  five  rockets  Into  the 
Tan  Tru  District  town  in  Long  An  Province, 
killing  one  child  and  wotindlng  two  civilians. 
Five  h<»3es  were  also  destroyed  In  the 
attack. 

A  VC  threw  a  hand  grenade  Into  a  PSDP 
Station  in  Due  Huu  Village,  Tarn  Quan  Dis- 
trict of  Binh  Dlnh  Province,  wounding  one 
PSDP  memljer. 

OctoBer  9 — A  PSDP  member  was  killed  by 
the  VC  In  the  Phu  Ly  Market,  Tan  Xuan 
Hamlet  in  the  Phu  Cat  District  of  Phu  Yen 
Province. 

A  5-year-old  was  killed  and  three  civilians. 
Including  a  3-year  old  child,  wounded  when 
a  VC  threw  a  grenade  Into  a  house  In  Bao 
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Tral  Hamlet.  The  hamlet  Is  In  Tan  Thu 
Thuong  Vlllags  In  the  Due  Hoa  District  of 
Hsu  N^U  Province. 

October  8— In  Phu  Ten  Province,  another 
VC  element  threw  a  grenade  into  Ngan  Son 
ViUage  In  Tuy  An  DUtrlct,  wounding  two 
civilians. 

October  6 — A  VC  platoon  entered  Long 
Phung  Hamlet  in  the  same  district  and  kid- 
napped two  unidentified  civilians. 

Viet  Cong  gunners  fired  a  B-40  rocket  at  a 
Lambrette,  wounding  one  of  its  passengers. 
The  incident  took  place  on  a  road  in  the 
song  Cau  District  of  Phu  Yen  Province. 

A  VC  Squad  infiltrated  An  Hien  Hamlet 
m  Tuy  Hoa  District  of  the  same  province 
and  killed  one  unidentified  civilian. 

Octot>er  5 — Also  in  Phu  Yen  Province,  an 
unidentified  civilian  was  wounded  when  the 
VC  fired  a  B-40  rocket  at  the  car  In  which 
he  was  riding.  The  Incident  occurred  in 
Chlnh  Nghla  Village,  Tuy  Hoa  District. 

From  a  Department  of  Defense  report 
dated  October  17,  1969: 

Viet  Cong  terrorists  infiltrated  My  Thanh 
Village  in  the  Cal  Be  District  of  Binh  Tuong 
Province  and  detonated  an  explosive  in  front 
of  the  Village  Office,  October  14th. 

According  to  National  Police  authorities 
today,  a  Deputy  Village  Chief,  a  PSDP  mem- 
ber, and  one  Hoi  Chanh  were  kUled  and 
twelve  other  civilians  were  wounded  in  the 
explosion. 

October  15 — During  the  night,  an  un- 
known number  of  VC  entered  BINH  MY 
Hamlet,  BINH  MY  Village  in  the  PHU  GIAO 
District  of  BINH  DUONG  Province.  Posters 
and  slogans,  left  by  the  VC,  were  found  by 
National  PoUce  Officers  the  following  morn- 
ing. A  ViUage  Police  Chief,  identified  as 
NGUYEN  VAN  PHAM,  was  killed  instantly 
when  he  removed  a  poster  and  triggered  a 
Viet  Cong  mortar  booby-trap. 

October  14 — Two  identified  civilians  were 
killed  and  seven  more  wounded  when  they 
detonated  a  hidden  VC  Booby-trap  in  XUYEN 
Long  Village,  HIEU  NHON  District,  QUANG 
NAM  Province. 

In  the  same  province,  one  hour  later,  four 
more  civilians  were  wounded  when  an  un- 
detected VC  Booby-trap  was  detonated.  This 
incident  occurred  in  the  THANH  SON  VU- 
lage  of  DIEN  BAN  District. 

October  13— Viet  Cong  elements  Infiltrated 
DONG  KHANH  HanUet,  TAM  PHUOC  ViUage, 
Long  THANH  District  of  BIEN  HOA  Prov- 
ince The  VC  spread  propaganda  leaflets  in 
the  area  and  set  Booby-traps.  Two  children 
walking  in  the  area  later  detonated  one  of 
the  mines.  One  chUd  was  kUled  and  the  other 
wounded. 

October  10— A  13-year-old  male  you«i  was 
abducted  by  the  VC  from  the  HOACH  ONG 
PAGODA  in  BA  CHUC  ViUage,  TINH  BIEN 
District  of  CHAU  DOC  Province,  the  victim 
was  from  nearby  AN  HOA  Hamlet. 

October  9— A  PSDP  Member,  identified  as 
LE  VAN  VON,  was  murdered  by  the  Viet  Cong 
ia  CAY  DUONG  Hamlet,  BAN  TAN  DINH 
Village  in  KIEN  BIEN^  District  of  KEEN 
GIANO  Province. 

October  7— Three  VC  came  to  the  home  of 
Mr  DAN  VAN  XE.  They  led  him  300  meters 
from  his  home  and  shot  him  to  death  with 
three  bullets  fired  into  his  head.  The  VC 
attached  to  his  body  a  copy  of  t-he'Peoples 
Court  Sentence  of  VINH  LONG  Province. 
The  VC  claimed  that  Mr.  XE  was  a  GVN 
Agent  and  the  incident  took  place  In  HOA- 
LONG  VUlage,  DUC  THANH  District  of  SA 
DEC  Province. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  ter- 
rorism practiced  by  the  Communists  m 
South  Vietnam,  Mr.  President.  They  pro- 
vide a  compelling  moral  reason  for  me 
to  support  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  efforts  to  bring  peace  with 
honor,  dignity,  and  responsibility  in  Viet- 
nam. 
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I  hope  and  I  believe  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  wUl  join  me  in  this 
support  of  our  President  in  his  deter- 
mined efforts  to  do  the  right  thing. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  was  greatly  Impressed  with  President 
Nixon's  message  last  night  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  dominant  theme  was 
peace— not  only  peace  in  Vietnam  but  an 
enduring  peace  for  the  years  ahead. 

For  the  long  pull  a  most  significant 
part  of  the  message  was  the  President's 
restatement  of  the  Nixon  doctrine.  He 
said: 

The  defense  of  freedom  U  everybody's  busi- 
ness— not  Just  America's  business.  And  it  is 
particularly  the  responsibility  of  the  people 
whose  freedom  is  threatened  ...  we  shaU 
furnish  mlUtary  and  economic  assistance 
when  requested  In  accordance  with  our  treaty 
commitments.  But  we  shall  look  to  the  na- 
tion directly  threatened  to  assume  the  pri- 
mary responsibUity  of  providing  the  man- 
power for  its  defense. 

In  essence  the  President  is  repeating 
what  he  has  said  before.  "There  wiU  be 
no  more  Vietnams."  As  the  President  said 
in  his  message.  "But  the  question  today 
is— now  that  we  are  in  the  war,  what  is 
the  best  way  to  end  it?" 

For  ending  the  war  the  President  iden- 
tified two  choices: 

(1)  Immediate,  precipitate  withdrawal  of 
all  Americans  from  Vietnam  without  regard 
to  the  affects  of  that  action. 

(2)  Or  we  can  persUt  in  our  search  for  a 
lust  peace  through  a  negotiated  settlement 
If  possible  or  through  continued  implementa- 
tion of  our  plan  for  Vletnamlzation  If  neces- 
sary—a plan  in  which  we  wlU  withdraw  aU 
of  our  forces  from  Vietnam  on  a  schedule  in 
accordance  with  our  program  as  the  South 
Vietnamese  become  strong  enough  to  defend 
their  own  freedom. 


The  President  has  chosen  the  second, 
adding: 
It  Is  not  the  easy  way!  It  Is  the  right  way. 

Pointing  to  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  the  President  said: 

After  five  years  of  Americans  going  into 
Vietnam,  we  are  finally  bringing  American 
men  home.  By  December  15th,  over  60.000 
men  wlU  have  been  withdrawn  from  South 
Vietnam— including  20  percent  of  aU  of  our 
combat  troops  ...  It  is  not  wise  to  be  frozen 
m  on  a  fixed  timetable.  V?e  must  retain 
the  flexlbUlty  to  base  each  withdrawal  deci- 
sion on  the  situation  as  it  Is  at  that  Ume 
rather  than  on  estimates  that  are  no  longer 
vaUd. 

In  essence,  what  the  President  is  say- 
ing is  that  even  if  we  bungled  into  this 
war  let  us  not  bungle  out  of  it.  CaUmg  on 
North  Vietnam  to  negotiate  the  President 

said: 

Anything  Is  negotiable  except  the  right  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine 
their  own  future. 

With  eloquent  reference  to  the  Biblical 
story  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  he  said: 

Let  historians  not  record  that  when  Amer- 
lea  was  the  most  powerful  nation  In  the  world 
we  passed  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  and 
allowed  the  last  hopes  for  peace  and  freedom 
of  mUUons  of  people  of  this  earth  to  be  suf- 
focated by  the  force  of  totaUtarianlsm. 

In  appealing  for  unity,  he  said: 
North  Vietnam  cannot  defeat  or  hunUll- 

ate  the  United  States.  Only  Americans  can 

do  that. 


The  President  has  clearly  outlined  his 
plan  for  peace.  To  repeat,  he  says  It  Is 
not  the  easy  way  but  it  is  the  right  way. 
I  applaud  him  for  his  forthright  state- 
ment. It  is  realistic  and  tlmdMS. 

I  support  him  wholeheartedly  In  this 
effort.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
The  President  pro  t«npore  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated : 

Report  on  Dcpa«ti«nt  or  Defense 
Neootiatkd  Contracts 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  ( InstaUations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mltUng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  negotiated  contracts  for  the 
period  January  through  June  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  or  OmcE  or  Crvn,  Defensr 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  Federal 
Constributions  Program  Equipment  and  Fa- 
cilities for  the  quarter  ended  Septemt>er  30. 
1969:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  Small  Bttsintss  Administration 
A   letter   from   the   Administrator   of  the 
Small  Business  AdministraUon,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  Administra- 
tion for  1968  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Report  of  -rHX  Oomptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  into  the  ef- 
fectiveness  of   the   construction   grant   pro- 
gram for  abating,  controlling,  and  prevent- 
ing water  poUutlon,  Federal  Water  PoUutlon 
Control  AdmlnUtraUon,  Department  of  the 
Int«lor,  dated  November  3,   1969    (with  an 
accompanying  report) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIAIS 
Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  iM>o  tempore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  County  Supw- 
visors  Association  of  CaUfomla.  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  secure  for  the 
counties  of  CaUfomla  relief  from  the  finan- 
cial burdens  borne  by  counties  In  adminis- 
tering the  present  welfare  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  County  Super- 
visors Association  of  CaUfomla.  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  lUnit  the 
pubUc  ownership  of  land  in  the  counties;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners,  County  of  Lake. 
PalnesvlUe.  Ohio,  relating  to  the  offielAl 
sanction  and  recognition  to  a  program  In 
honor  of  Veterans'  Day,  to  be  held  at  Vet- 
erans' Park,  PalnesvlUe,  Ohio;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

An  order  adopted  by  the  New  York  State 
Labor  Relations  Board.  New  York,  N.Y  re- 
lating to  the  problem  of  Federal-State  Juris- 
diction in  the  field  of  labor  relations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  CouncU 
of  PhUadelphla,  Pa.,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  House  bUl  4,  providing  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  postal  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  County  Su- 
oervlsors  Association  of  CaUfomla,  in  sup- 
^rt  of  the  proposed  Dos  Rlos  Project  on 
^e  Eel  River;  ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table. 
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REPORTS  OF  A  COMMTTTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EA^TIiAND.  from  the  Ckxnmittee 
on  the  Judlcliry,  without  amendment: 

8.  329.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Paolo 
(Paul)   Oenoe«e  Zerbl  (Rept.  No.  91-609); 

S.  1786.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  James 
Harry  Martin  (iRept.  No.  91-503) : 

S.  33S3  A  bltl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Leonardo 
M.  Cabanllla  (tlept.  No.  91-508) ; 

S.  2354.  A  bttl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bernard 
Weston  March  (Rept.  No.  91-507) ; 

S.  2363.  A  )>111  to  confer  n.S.  clUzenshlp 
posthumously  lupon  L.  Cpl.  Andre  L.  Knop- 
pert  (Rept.  Noj  91-506) ;  and 

S.  2426.  A  b|U  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Delsa 
Evangellna  Esttrada  de  Perran  (Rept.  No.  91- 
506).  T 

By  Mr.  HRtJfelKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  9101  A  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
a  national  day  of  prayer  and  concern  for 
American  servicemen  being  held  prisoner  In 
North  Vietnam  (Rept.  No.  91-504). 

By  Mr.  EAa^TLAND,  from  the  Ckxnmlttee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment: 

S.  118.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 

Congress   to   the   Tahoe   regional    planning 

compact,  to  ai^thorlze  the  Secretary  of  the 

-Inteiter   and   others   to   cooperate   with   the 

-planatag   agency   thereby   created,   and   for 

other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-610); 

S.  3339.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Maria 
Lulsa  Oorostegui  de  Do\uTon  (Rept.  No.  91- 
512);  and  I 

S.  2481.  A  blil  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Farld 
M.  Pulelhan  (^pt.  No.  91-511). 

By  Mr.  EASIiIaND,  frc«n  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlcla^T',  with  amendments: 

S.  614.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prands 
Charlea  Miller  (PranzCanto)  (Rept.  No.  91- 
618). 

REPORT  ENTnTiED  "IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATTtRAUZATION"— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMl'lTEK  (S.  REE*T.  NO. 
91-514) 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judldiary,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  238.  as  amended,  9(>th  Con- 
gress, second  session,  submitted  a  re- 
port entitled  "Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation,"    whl^h     waa    ordered    to    be 

printed. 

! 

EXECtntVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
(fHDMMITTEE 

As  in  execytive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  EAS'|1<AND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

S.  Jc^m  Cot^oe,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  !for  the  middle  district  of 
Pennsylvania; 

Denny  L.  Sampson,  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  th«  dlsrtrlot  of  Nevada; 

Paul  C.  Oamllletti.  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  |or  the  northern  district  of 
West  Virginia; 

James  T.  Lunaford.  at  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  middle  distelct  of  Alabcuna; 

Robert  D.  014en,  Sr..  of  Alaska,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  oC  Alaska; 

Thomas  Edward  Asher.  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  (or  the  ecurtem  district  of 
Kentucky; 

Selberg  W.  Lockman.  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  dlsrtrlct  of 
North  Carolina; 

Leon  T.  Cam^b«U,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Tennessee; 

Raymond  J.  Howard,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  ^^- 
oonsln;  and 


Paul  J.  O'Neill  of  Plorlda,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Subversive  Aotlvltlee  Ocmtrol  Board. 


(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonttson  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the 
Rbcoro   under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

BlUfl  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  3103.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  the  heal- 
ing art  to  protect  the  public  health  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  3104.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Krlkor  Tel- 
feyan;  and 

S.  3105.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Domlnlco 
Plemonte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
•lary. 

By  Mr.  TOUNO  of  Ohio: 
S.  3106.  A  bin  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  prosecution  of  projects  In 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  (by  request)  : 
S.  3107.  A  bin  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  commence  progress  pay- 
ments to  a  bridge  owner  upon  ordering  al- 
teration of  the  bridge;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MAQNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.   Pastore, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Hartkx,  Mr.  Peabson, 
Mr.  Haht,  Mr.  Bakxb,  Mr.  Moss,  and 
Mr.  Cook)  : 
S.  3108.  A  bin  to  provide  additional  Federal 
assistance  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion, alteration,  or  Improvement  of  the  air- 
way system,  air  carrier  and  general  purpose 
airports,  airport  terminals,  and  related  facili- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnttson  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCT.KTJ.AN  (by  request)  : 
S.  3109.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  title 
35,  United  States  Code,  "Patents,"  to  au- 
thorize domestic  and  international  studies 
and  programs  relating  to  patents  and  trade- 
marks; and 

S.  3110.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration  and 
protection  of  trademarks  used  In  com- 
merce, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Inter- 
national conventions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  July  5,  1946,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McClzixan  when  he 
Introduced  the  bills  appear  later  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Siuth  of  Illinois) ; 
3.  3111.  A  bin  to  designate  Route  74  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  in  the  State  of  minols  as  the 
Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen  Highway;  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pebct  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  beading.) 

By   Mr.  BYRD  of   West  Virginia    (for 
himself.  Mr.   Scott,  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) : 
S.  3112.  A  bill  to  require  an  Investigation 
and  study.  Including  research.  Into  f>os8lble 
uses  of  solid  wastes  resulting  from  mining 
and  processing  coal;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,   Mr.   Mansitelo,  Mr.   Btko  of 
West  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Baker)  : 
S.  3113.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  separate 
session  of  Congress  each  year  for  the  consid- 
eration of   appropriation  bills,  to  establish 
the  calendar  year  as  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee    on   Rules    and    Administration. 


S.  3108— INTRODUCTION  OP  AIR- 
PORT/AIRWAYS DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Hahtki, 
Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Moss,  and  Mr.  Cook,  I  Introduce  a  bill 
known  as  the  Airport/ Airways  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1969. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  more  than  2 
years  of  hearings,  study,  and  research  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  in  the 
field  of  national  needs  for  airport  and  air- 
ways development. 

Beginning  in  June  1969,  the  committee 
held  extensive  hearings  on  four  major 
legislative  proposals  directed  toward  this 
goal.  One  was  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  bill  of  last  year,  introduced  by 
the  chairman,  S.  1637;  another  was  the 
proposal  submitted  in  June  by  the  Nixon 
administration,  S.  2437;  and  two  others, 
S.  2651  and  S.  2713,  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Randolph,  on  behalf  of  several  seg- 
ments of  the  aviation  industry. 

The  committee,  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings,  and.  later,  in  informal  ses- 
sions, carefully  considered  the  provisions 
of  each  of  these  major  legislative  pro- 
posals and  foimd  that  each  contained 
many  provisions  of  merit.  In  informal 
meetings  between  members  of  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee  and  its  staff  this 
committee  draft  bill  was  prepared  to  be 
used  as  a  working  paper  for  committee 
markup  sessions  embodsing  the  best 
provisions  of  the  proposals  before  us,  and 
designed  to  offer  our  best  judgment  as  to 
solutions  of  the  tremendous  problems 
created  by  the  growth  of  air  transporta- 
tion. 

While  this  bill  In  its  entirety  does  not 
satisfy  all  members  of  the  committee, 
the  chairman  and  the  cosponsors  feel 
that  it  generally  Is  the  most  thorough 
Eind  comprehensive  development  pro- 
gram to  be  advanced  so  far. 

Inclusion  of  certain  provisions  and 
omissions  of  others  has  prompted  spir- 
ited discussion  among  some  of  the  com- 
mittee members,  and  those  views  will  be 
considered  at  a  second  committee  execu- 
tive session  tomorrow.  At  that  time  the 
members  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
will  have  this  bill  before  them  for  ap- 
proval or  amendment. 

While  the  provisions  of  this  bill  do  not 
provide  for  additional  taxes  or  user 
charges  to  fund  the  development  pro- 
gram embodied  in  the  bill,  the  revenue 
features  are  bsised  upon  the  Commerce 
Committee  making  the  following  recom- 
mendations to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  which  have  the  respon- 
sibility and  authority  to  develop  tax 
legislation : 

1.  Increase  the  passenger  excise  tax  on  all 
domestic  air  passengers  from  5  percent  to  8 
percent  of  the  ticket  price. 

2.  Levy  a  $5  per  passenger  charge  on  all 
enplaning  U.S.  passengers  destined  for  inter- 
national points  and  for  points  not  within 
the  continental  umted  States. 

3.  Increase  the  present  2t  per  gaUon  tax 
on  aviation  gasoline  to  Qt  per  gallon  and 
add  a  new  Qt  per  gaUon  tax  on  Jet  fuel  used 
in  non-commercial  aviation.  Repeal  the  ^les- 
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ent  2»   per  gaUon  tax  on  gasoline  used  in 
commercial  aviation. 

4.  Levy  a  6%  tax  on  aU  air  cargo  waybills. 

5.  Levy  an  annual  airplane  registration 
fee  on  airplanes  used  In  oommercial  aviation 
of  $26  plus  3t  per  pound  of  gross  certificated 
take-off  weight. 

This  level  of  taxation  will  provide  rev- 
enues in  excess  of  $600  million  per  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  draft  bill  be 
printed  together  with  a  digest  of  its 
provisions.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
fered;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  the  digest  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3108)  to  provide  additional 
Federal  assistance  in  connection  with 
the  construction,  alteration,  or  Improve- 
ment of  the  airway  system,  air  carrier 
and  general  purpose  airports,  airport 
terminals,  and  related  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson,  for  himself  smd  other  Senators, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

S.  3108 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Airport  and  Air- 
ways Development  Act  of  1969". 
declaration  of  pttrpose 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
Nation's  airport  and  airway  system  Is  In- 
adequate to  meet  current  and  projected 
growth  in  aviation  and  that  substantial  ex- 
pansion and  Improvement  of  the  system  is 
required  to  meet  the  demands  of  interstate 
commerce,  the  postal  service,  and  the  na- 
tional defense.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
civil  users  of  air  transportation  are  capable 
of  making  a  greater  financial  contribution 
to  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  the 
system  through  Increased  user  fees.  The 
Congress  finds,  however,  that  the  civil  users 
should  not  be  required  to  provide  aU  of  the 
funds  necessary  for  future  development  of 
the  system  and  that  revenues  obtained  from 
the  general  taxpayer  will  continue  to  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  actual  use  of  the  system  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
for  the  value  to  the  national  defense  and 
the  general  pubUc  benefit  In  having  a  safe, 
efficient  airport  and  airway  system  in  being 
and  fuUy  operational  in  the  event  of  war  or 
national  emergency. 

TITLE   I— AIRPORT   AND   AIRWAYS 

FINANCING 
establishment  and  administration  of 
tettst  fund 
EstabUshment  of  Trust  Fund 
Sec.  101.   (a)   There  Is  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  tr\ist  fund 
for  airports  and   airways    (hereafter  In  thU 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "trust  fund"),  con- 
sisting of  such  amounts  as  may  be  appropri- 
ated, credited,  or  transferred  to  the  trust 
fund  as  provided  In  this  section. 

Transfer  of  Tax  Receipts 
(b)  There  Is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
trust  fund  (1)  amounts  equivalent  to  the 
taxes  received  In  the  Treasury  after  JxUy  1, 
1969,  under  subsection  (c)  of  section  4041 
(taxes  on  avUtlon  fuel)  and  under  sections 
4261  and  4271  (taxes  on  transportation  by 
air)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964, 
as  amended  (26  UJB.O.  4041(c).  4261,  and 
4271),  and  (2)  amounts  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  taxes  received  In  the  Treasury  after  July 


1,  1969,  under  section  4081  of  such  Code 
(26  U.S.C.  4081),  vrtth  respect  to  gasoline 
used  in  aircraft.  The  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shaU  be  trans- 
ferred at  least  monthly  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasxxry  to  the  trust  fund  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  amounts  described  In 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection.  Proper 
adjustments  shan  be  made  In  the  amounts 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  extent  prior 
estimates  were  In  excess  of  or  less  than  the 
amovmts  required  to  be  transferred. 
Transfer  of  Unexpended  Funds 

(c)  Upon  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  all 
unallocated  funds,  which  have  been  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  law  referred  to  In  subsection  (f ) 
of  this  section  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
trust  fund. 

Appropriation  of  Additional  Sums 

(d)  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  trust  fund  such  additional 
sums  as  may  be  required  to  make  the  ex- 
penditures referred  to  in  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section. 


Administration  of  Account;  Report  to 
Congress 

(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  hold  the  trust  fund,  and 
(after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation)  to  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  the  1st  of  March  of  each  year 
on  the  financial  condition  and  the  resvUts 
of  the  operations  of  the  trust  fund  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  Its  expected 
condition  and  operations  during  subsequent 
fiscal  years.  Such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  document  of  the  session  of  the  Con- 
gress to  which  the  report  is  made.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
invest  such  portion  of  the  trust  fund  as  Is 
not.  In  his  Judgment,  required  to  meet  cur- 
rent withdrawals.  Such  investments  may  be 
made  only  In  Interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States  or  In  obligations  guar- 
anteed as  to  both  principal  and  interest  by 
the  United  States.  The  Interest  on,  and 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of,  any  obligations  held 
In  the  trust  fund  shall  be  credited  to  and 
form  a  part  of  the  trust  fund :  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  funds  transferred  to  the  trust 
fund  ptirsuant  to  subsection  (c)  and  funds 
appropriated  to  the  trust  fimd  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  shall  not  be  Invested. 
Appropriations 

(f)  Amounts  In  the  trtist  fund  shall  be 
available  as  provided  by  appropriations 
Acts— 

(1)  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  heretofore  Incurred  under  the  Federal 
Airport  Act.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1101  et 
seq.).  and  hereafter  Incurred  under  titles  I. 
n,  and  rv,  of  this  Act,  Including  adminis- 
trative expenses  Incidental  thereto;  and 

(2)  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  heretofore  and  hereafter  Incurred  un- 
der the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  as  amended  (48 
U.S.C.  1301  et  seq.),  for  the  planning,  re- 
search and  development,  construction,  and 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  airway 
system. 

As  they  relate  to  the  Federal  Airport  Act  and 
title  n  of  this  Act,  administrative  expenses 
Include,  but  are  not  limited  to.  expenses  of 
the  character  specified  In  subsection  (a)  of 
section  303  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1344(a)),  and 
expenses  for  planning  and  research. 
Availability  of  Funds 
(g)  No  moneys  are  available  for  expendi- 
ture from  the  trust  f\md  before  January  1, 
1970.  Stuns  appropriated  under  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

HIGHWAY    trust   rUND 

Sec.    102.   Subsection    (c)    of   section   209 
of   the   Highway   Revenue   Act   of    1956.   as 


amended  (23  U.8.C.  120.  note),  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

■'(5)  The  amounts  described  In  paragraphs 
(1)(A)  and  (3)  (A)  with  respect  to  any  period 
shall    (before  the  application   of   this  sub- 
section) be  reduced  by  any  amounts  trans- 
ferred to  the  airport  and  airways  trust  fund 
under  section  101  of  the  Airport  and  Airways 
Development  Act  of  1969  with  respect  to  such 
period,  and  subsection  (f)  (3)  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  those  amounts." 
cost  allocation  btudt 
Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
(hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
Secretary)  shall  conduct  a  study  respecting 
the  appropriate  method  for  allocating  the 
cost  of  the  airport  and  airway  system  among 
the  various  users  and  shall  Identify  the  costs 
to  the  Federal  Government  that  should  ap- 
propriately be  charged   to   the  system   and 
the  value  to  be  assigned  to  the  general  public 
benefit.  In  conducting  the  study  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  fully  with  and  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  views  of  the  lasers 
of  the  system.  The  Secretary  shaU  report  the 
results  of  the  study  to  Congress  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

REVENUE        allocation       AND       APPORTIONMENT 
STUDY 


SEC.  104.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  respecting  the  appropriateness  of  that 
method  of  allocating  and  apportioning  rev- 
enue provided  by  section  204  and  section  205 
of  this  Act  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  air- 
port and  airways  system  for  the  five-year 
period  beginning  July  1,  1975.  In  conducting 
the  study  the  Secretary  shall  consult  fully 
with  and  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
views  of  the  users  of  the  system.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  report  the  results  of  the  study  to 
Congress  not  later  than  February  1,  1975. 
TITLE  n — AIRPORT  DEVELOPMENT 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.   201.   As  used   in   this   title — 

(1)  "Airport"  means  any  area  of  land  or 
water  which  Is  used,  or  Intended  for  use, 
for  the  landing  and  takeoff  of  aircraft,  and 
any  appurtenant  areas  which  are  used,  or 
Intended  for  use,  for  airport  buildings  or 
other  airport  facilities  or  rights-of-way,  to- 
gether with  aU  airport  buildings  and  facili- 
ties located  thereon. 

(2)  "Airport  development"  means  (A)  any 
work  Involved  In  constructing.  Improving,  or 
repairing  a  public  airport  or  portion  thereof, 
including  the  construction,  alteration,  said 
repair  of  airport  passenger  or  freight  terminal 
buildings  and  other  airport  administrative 
buildings  and  the  removal,  lowering,  reloca- 
tion, and  marking  and  lighting  of  airport 
hazards,  and  including  navigation  aids  used 
by  aircraft  landing  at.  or  taking  off  from,  a 
public  airport,  and  (B)  any  acquisition  of 
land  or  of  any  interest  therein,  or  of  any 
easement  through  or  other  interest  in  air- 
space. Including  land  for  future  airport  devel- 
opment, which  is  necessary  to  permit  any 
such  work  or  to  remove  or  mitigate  or  pre- 
vent or  limit  the  establishment  of.  airport 
hazards. 

(3)  "Airport  hazard"  means  any  structure 
or  object  of  natural  growth  located  on  or  In 
the  vicinity  of  a  put>lic  airport,  or  any  use 
of  land  near  such  airport,  which  obstructs 
the  airspace  required  for  the  flight  of  air- 
craft m  landing  or  taking  off  at  such  airport 
or  is  otherwise  hazardous  to  such  landing 
or  taking  off  of  aircraft. 

(4)  "Airport  mast«r  planning"  means  the 
development  for  planning  purposes  of  In- 
formation and  guidance  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent, type,  and  nature  of  development  needed 
at  a  specific  airport.  It  may  Include  the 
preparation  of  an  airport  layout  plan  and 
feasibility  studies,  and  the  conduct  of  such 
other  studies,  surreys,  and  planning  actions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  short-, 
intecmedlate-,  and  long-range  aeronautical 
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(toDMUKla  required  to  be  met  by  a  p«rtlcul«r 
klrport  aa  a  part  of  a  system  of  airports. 

(5)  "Airport  system  planning"  meaiu  the 
development  for  planning  purposes  of  Infcv- 
matlon  and  guidance  to  determine  the  extent, 
type,  nature,  k>o4tlon,  and  timing  of  airport 
development  neoded  In  a  speelflo  area  to  ea- 
tabll^  a  viable  and  balanced  system  of  pub- 
lic airports.  It  tqcludee  Identlfloatlon  of  the 
specific  aeronautical  role  of  eacb  airport 
within  the  system,  development  of  estimates 
of  systemwlde  clevelopment  oosts,  and  the 
conduct  of  such  studies,  surveys,  and  other 
planning  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  short-,  intermediate-,  emd  long- 
range  aeronauUoal  demands  required  to  be 
met   by   a   partlcrular   system  of  airports. 

(0)  "Tending  area"  means  the  area  used 
or  Intended  to  ba  used  for  the  landing,  take- 
off, or  surface  maneuvering  of  aircraft. 

(7)  "Oovemm^nt  aircraft"  means  aircraft 
owned  and  operated  by  the  United  States. 

(8)  "Planning  agency"  means  any  plan- 
ning agency  dvignated  puraxiant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  304 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966,  aa 
amended  (42  0  SX;.  3334(a) ) . 

(9)  "Project"  means  a  project  for  the 
accomplishment  of  airport  development,  air- 
BPrt  mooter  planning,  or  airport  system  plan- 

(10)  "Project  eosts"  means  any  costs  In- 
volved in  accomplishing  a  project. 

(11)  "Public  agency"  means  the  United 
States  Govemmant  or  any  agency  thereof; 
a  State,  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or 
Guam  or  any  ttgency  of  any  of  them;  a 
municipality  or  other  political  subdivision; 
or  a  tax-supported  organization;  or  an  In- 
dian tribe  or  pueDlo. 

(13)  "Public  airport"  means  any  airport 
which  is  used  or  to  be  used  for  public  pur- 
poses, under  the  control  of  a  public  agency, 
the  landing  area  of  which  is  publicly  owned. 

(13)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

(14)  "Sponsor"  means  any  public  agency 
which,  either  Individually  or  Jointly  with  one 
or  more  other  public  agencies,  submits  to  the 
Secretary.  In  accordance  with  this  Act,  an 
application  for  flyiancial  assistance. 

(15)  "State"  nteans  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(16)  "Terminal  area"  means  that  area 
used  or  intended  to  be  used  for  such  facili- 
ties as  terminal  and  cargo  buildings,  gatee, 
hangars,  shops,  afid  other  service  buildings; 
automobile  parkitig,  airport  motels,  and  ree- 
taiirants,  and  gafages  and  automobile  serv- 
ice facilities  used  iln  connection  with  the  air- 
port; and  entradce  and  service  roads  used 
by  the  public  wlfhln  the  boundaries  of  the 
airport. 

(17)  "United  States  share"  means  that 
portion  of  the  pfoject  costs  of  projects  for 
airport  development  approved  pursuant  to 
section  206  of  this  Act  which  is  to  be  paid 
from  funds  made|  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

NATIONAL    ^IBPORT    STSTSM    FLAtf 

Formiilatlon  of  Plan 
Skc.  202.  (a)  line  Secretary  is  directed  to 
prepare  and  publ^.  within  two  years  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  thereafter 
to  revise  at  least  once  every  two  years,  a 
national  airport  system  plan  for  the  devel- 
opment of  public  airports  in  the  United 
States.  The  plan  bhall  set  forth,  for  at  least 
a  ten-year  perlo<|,  the  type  and  estimated 
cost  of  airport  (development  considered  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  provide  a 
system  of  public  airports  adequate  to  antici- 
pate and  meet  tb^  needs  of  civil  aeronautics, 
to  meet  requiremients  In  support  of  the  na- 
tional defense  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  a&d  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  the  postal  service.  The  plan  shall  Include 
all  types  of  development  eligible  for  Federal 
aid  under  sectioa  304  of  this  Act,  and  ter- 


minal area  development  considered  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  efficient  accommodation 
of  persons  and  goods  at  public  airports,  and 
the  conduct  of  functions  in  cq>eratlonal  sup- 
port of  the  airport.  Airport  development  Iden- 
tified by  the  plan  shall  not  be  limited  to  the 
requirements  of  any  classes  of  categories  of 
public  airports.  In  preparing  the  plan,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  needs  of  all  seg- 
ments of  civil  aviation. 

Consideration  of  Other  Modes  of 
Transportation 

(b)  In  formulating  and  revising  the  plan, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  consideration, 
among  other  things,  the  relationship  of 
each  airport  to  the  rest  of  the  transporta- 
tion system  In  the  particular  area,  to  the 
forecasted  technological  developments  in 
aeronautics,  and  to  developments  forecasted 
In  other  modes  of  Intercity  transportation. 

Federal,  State,  and  Other  Agencies 

(c)  In  developing  the  national  airport 
system  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible  consult  with  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  Post  Ofllce  Department, 
and  other  Federal  agencies,  as  appropriate; 
with  planning  agencies,  and  airport  opera- 
tors; and  with  air  carriers,  aircraft  manu- 
facturers, and  others  In  the  aviation  indus^ 
try.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  technical 
giildance  to  agencies  engaged  in  the  con- 
duct of  airport  system  planning  and  air- 
port master  planning  to  insure  that  the  na- 
tional airport  system  plan  reflects  the  prod- 
uct of  Interstate,  State,  and  local  alrp>ort 
planning. 

Cooperation  With  Federal  Communications 
Commission 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, consult,  and  give  consideration  to  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  and  shall 
make  all  reasonable  efTorts  to  cooperate  with 
that  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  elimi- 
nating, preventing,  or  minimizing  airport 
hazards  caused  by  the  construction  or  op- 
eration of  any  radio  or  television  station. 
In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  make  any  necessary  surveys,  studies, 
examinations,  and  investigations. 

Consultation  With  Department  of  Defense 

(e)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall  make 
military  airports  and  airport  facilities  avail- 
able for  civil  use  to  the  extent  feasible.  In 
advising  the  Secretary  of  national  defense 
requirements  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
mdlcate  the  extent  to  which  military  airports 
and  airport  facilities  will  be  available  for 
clvU  use. 

Consultation  With  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

(f )  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  and  consider  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  the  need  for 
development  of  airports  in,  or  in  close  prox- 
imity to,  national  parks,  national  monu- 
ments, Indlsm  reservations,  and  national  rec- 
reation areas. 

Cooperation  With  Federal  Power  Commission 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
possible,  consult,  and  give  consideration  to 
the  views  and  recommendations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  and  shall  make  all 
reasonable  efforts  to  cooperate  with  that 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating, 
preventing,  or  mlnlmiadng  airport  hazards 
caused  by  the  construction  or  operation  of 
power  facilities.  In  carrying  out  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  make  any  necessary  sur- 
veys, studies,  examinations,  and  investiga- 
tions. 

PLANNING    GRANTS 

Authorization  To  Make  Orants 
Sec.  203.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the  effec- 
tive  location   and   development   of   airports 
and  the  development  of  an  adequate  national 


airport  system  plan,  the  Secretary  may  make 
grants  of  funds  to  planning  agencies  for  alr- 
p>ort  system  planning,  and  to  public  agencies 
for  airport  master  planning. 

Amount  and  Apportionment  of  Grants 

(b)  The  award  of  grants  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  is  subject  to  the  following 
limitations — 

(1)  The  total  funds  obligated  for  grants 
under  this  sectlMi  may  not  exceed  tlOO,- 
000,000  and  the  amount  obligated  in  any  one 
fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  >10,000,000. 

(3)  No  grant  under  this  secUon  may  ex- 
ceed two-thirds  of  the  cost  incurred  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  project. 

(3)  No  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  section  in 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  allocated  for  projects 
within  a  single  State,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Virgin 
Islands,  or  Guam.  Grants  for  projects  encom- 
passing an  area  located  in  two  or  more  States 
shall  be  charged  to  each  State  in  the  propor- 
tion which  the  number  of  square  miles  the 
project  encompasses  in  eadtx  State  bears  to 
the  square  miles  encompassed  by  the  entire 
project. 

Regulations,  Coordination  With  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

(0)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  govern- 
ing the  award  and  administration  of  grants 
authorized  by  this  section.  The  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment shall  develop  Jointly  procedures  de- 
signed to  preclude  duplication  of  their  re- 
spective planning  assistance  activities  and 
to  ensure  that  such  activities  are  effectively 
coordinated. 

AIRPORT     AND     AIXWAT     DEVKLOPMSIfT     PROORAM 

General  Authority 
See.  204.  In  order  to  bring  about.  In  con- 
formity with  the  national  airport  system 
plan,  the  establishment  of  a  Nationwide 
system  of  public  airports  adequate  to  meet 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  civil  aero- 
nautics, the  Secretary  is  authorized,  within 
the  limits  established  in  appropriations  Acts, 
to  make  grants  for  airport  development  by 
grant  agreements  with  sponsors  in  aggre- 
gate amoimts  not  less  than  the  following: 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  developing  in  the 
several  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  airports  served  by  air  carriers  cer- 
tificated by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and 
airports  the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to 
serve  general  aviation  and  to  relieve  conges- 
tion at  airports  having  a  high  density  of 
traffic  serving  other  segments  of  aviation 
$270,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970 
through  1979. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  developing  In  the 
several  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  airports  serving  segments  of  avia- 
tion other  than  air  carriers  certificated  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  $30,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970  through  1979. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  acqiilrlng,  estab- 
lishing and  Improving  air  navigation  facil- 
ities under  section  307(b)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  $260,000,- 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970  through 
1979. 

(4)  The  balance  of  the  moneys  available 
in  the  trust  fund  shall  be  allocated  for  the 
necessary  administrative  expenses  incident 
to  the  administration  of  programs  for  which 
funds  are  to  be  allocated  as  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  air  navigation  facilities  and  the  conduct 
of  oither  functions  under  section  307(b)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968,  not  other- 
wise provided  for  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  and  for  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  under  section  312(c)  (as  it 
relates  to  safety  in  air  navigation)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968,  as  amended: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  initial  $60,000,- 
000  of  any  sums  appropriated  to  the  trust 
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fund  pxirsuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  section 
101  of  this  Act  shaU  be  allocated  to  such  re- 
search and  development  activities. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    ITTNDS,    STATE 
APPORTIONMENT 

Apportionment  of  Funds  for  Air  Carrier 

aiid  Reliever  Airports 
Sec.  206.  (a)(1)  Subject  to  the  study  re- 
quired pursuant  to  section  104  of  thU  Aot. 
as  soon  as  possible  after  July  1  of  each  fiscal 
year  for  which  any  amount  Is  authorized 
to  be  obligated  for  the  purposes  of  para- 
eraph  (1)  of  section  204  of  this  Act,  the 
amount  made  available  for  that  year  shall 
be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

(A)  One-third  for  the  several  States,  one- 
half  In  the  proportion  which  the  population 
of  each  State  bears  to  the  total  population 
of  all  the  States,  and  one-half  in  the  propor- 
tion which  the  area  of  each  State  bears  to 
the  total  area  of  all  the  States:  Provided, 
however.  That  prior  lo  such  apportionment 
3  per  centum  of  such  ftinds  shall  be  avail- 
able to  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  to  be  distributed  in  shares  of  40 
per  centum.  40  per  centxmi.  and  20  per  cen- 
tum, respectively. 

(B)  One-third  to  be  distributed  to  ainwrt 
sponsors  for  airports  located  in  areas  desig- 
nated by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  as 
large  hubs,  medium  hubs,  or  small  hubs  to  be 
distributed  among  the  hub  areas  in  the  same 
raUo  as  the  number  of  passengers  enplaned 
in  each  hub  bears  to  the  total  of  passengers 
enplaned  in  all  such  hubs. 

(c)   One-third  to  be  distributed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary. 
Apportionment  of  Funds  for  Nonair  Carrier 
Airports 

(2)  As  soon  as  possible  after  July  1  of  each 
fiscal  year  for  which  any  amount  Is  author- 
ized to  be  obUgated  for  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  204  of  this  Act,  the 
amount  made  avaUable  for  that  year  shall 
be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

(A)  Seventy- three  and  one-half  per  cen- 
tum for  the  several  States,  one-half  in  the 
proportion  which  the  population  of  each 
State  bears  to  the  total  population  of  all 
the  States,  and  one-half  In  the  proportion 
which  the  area  of  each  State  bears  to  the 
total  area  of  all  the  States. 

(B)  One  and  one-half  per  centiim  for 
HawaU,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
to  be  distributed  in  shares  of  40  per  centum, 
40  per  centum,  and  20  per  centum,  respective- 
ly- 

(C)  Twenty-five  per  centum  to  be  distrib- 
uted at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  amounts  apportioned  to  a  State 
under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  and  (2)  (A)  of  this 
subsection  shaU,  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  were  first  authorized  to  be  obU- 
gated and  the  fiscal  year  immediately  foUow- 
Ing.  be  available  only  for  approved  airport 
development  projects  located  in  that  State 
or  sponsored  by  that  State  or  some  public 
agency  thereof  but  located  In  an  adjoining 
State.  Thereafter,  any  portion  of  the  amounts 
remaining  unobligated  shall  be  redistributed 
as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(4)  Each  hub  area  shall  be  credited  each 
year  with  the  apportioned  amount  of  the 
preceding  year's  taxes  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection  and  to  the 
extent  such  credit  exceeds  the  amount  of 
aU  payments  to  airport  sponsors  within  such 
hub  area  in  the  current  year  vmder  grant 
agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  (excluding  payments  under  para- 
graph (1)  (A)  and  (1)  (C) ).  such  excess  shaU 
remain  to  the  credit  of  the  hub  area  through- 
out the  next  following  two  years.  If  at  any 
time  during  the  current  year  or  the  next  fol- 
lowing two  years,  the  Secretary  shall  approve 
a  project  for  airport  development  within 
such  hub  area,  such  remaining  credit,  plus 
any  remaining  credit  which  may  have  been 
accummulated  in  the  next  succeeding  two 
years,  shall  be  available  to  the  sponsor  as  a 
grant  toward  the  payment  of.  construction 


cost  for  s«ch  approved  project.  If  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  have  approved  a  project  tor 
airport  development  within  such  hub  area 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  second  fiscal  year 
following  the  crediting  of  any  sum  to  such 
sponsor,  such  sum  shall  be  redistributed  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

For  the  ptirpoees  of  this  section,  the  term, 
"passenger  enplanements"  shall  inOlude 
United  States  domestic,  territorial,  and 
International  revenue  passenger  enplane- 
ments  in  scheduled  and  nonscheduled  serv- 
ice of  air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  in 
intrastate  and  interstate  oonunerce  as  shall 
be  annually  oompUed  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  suoh  regxilatlans  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

Discrertiooary  Fund 

(b)(1)  The  amounts  autho«*zed  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  to  be  distributed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  shall 
constitute  a  discretionary  f\jnd. 

(2)  The  dlsoretlonary  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  approved  projects  for  airport 
development  in  the  several  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  as  the 
Secretary  considers  most  appropriate  for 
carrying  out  the  National  Airport  System 
Plan,  regardless  of  the  location  of  the  proj- 
ects. In  determining  the  projects  for  which 
the  fund  Is  to  be  used,  the  Secretary  shall 
oonalder  the  existing  airport  faculties  In 
the  several  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam.  Amounts  placed  in  the 
discretionary  fund  pursuant  to  siitosection 
(a)  or  by  redistribution  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  may  be  used  only 
in  accordance  with  the  pxorposes  for  which 
originally  appropriated,  except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Amounts  placed  In  the  discretionary 
fund  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)(C)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  to  carry  out  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  204  of  this  Act  shall  also 
be  avaUable  for  approved  projects  for  airport 
development  sponsored  by  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  thereof  In  national  parks  and 
national  recreation  areas,  national  monu- 
ments, national  forests,  and  special  reserva- 
tions for  Government  purposes  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  appropriate  for  carrying  out 
the  national  airport  system  plan.  No  other 
funds  authorized  by  this  Act  are  available 
for  these  purposes.  The  sponsor's  share  of  the 
project  costs  of  any  approved  project  shall 
be  paid  only  out  of  funds  contributed  to  the 
sponsor  for  the  piuTX»e  of  paying  those  costs 
(receipt  of  which  funds  and  their  use  for 
this  purpose  U  hereby  authorized)  or  appro- 
priations specifically  authorized  therefor. 
Redistribution  of  Funds 


(c)  Any  amount  apportioned  for  airport 
development  projects  in  other  than  HawaU, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)(A),  (1)(B).  or  (2)  (A)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which  has  not 
been  obligated  by  grant  agreement  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  second  fiscal  year  f<rilowlng 
the  crediting  of  any  sum  to  an  airport  proj- 
ect sponsor  for  which  it  was  so  apportioned 
ShaU  be  added  to  the  discretionary  fund  es- 
tablished by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
Notice  of  Apportionment,  Definition  of  Terms 

(d)  Upon  making  an  apportionment  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  inform  the  executive  head 
of  each  State,  and  any  pubUc  agency  or  air- 
port sponsOT  which  has  requested  such  in- 
formation as  to  the  amounts  apportioned  to 
each  State  and  hub  area.  As  used  in  this 
section,  the  term  "population"  means  the 
population  according  to  the  latest  decennial 
censxis  of  the  United  States  and  the  term 
"area"  includes  both  land  and  water. 

SUSKI8SION     AND     APPROVAL    Of    PROJECTS    FOR 
AIRPORT    DEVELOPMENT 

Submission 
Sec.  206.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subeecttons  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  any 
pubUc  agency,  or  two  or  more  public  agen- 


cies acting  Jointly,  may  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  project  appUcaOon,  in  a  form  and 
containing  such  information,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  setting  forth  the  airport 
development  proposed  to  be  undertaken.  No 
project  appUcatlon  shall  prc^xjse  airport  de- 
velopment other  than  that  included  In  the 
then  current  revision  of  the  national  airport 
system  plan  formulated  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  Act,  and  all  proposed  developments 
shaU  be  In  accordance  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  including  stondards 
for  site  location,  airport  layout,  grading, 
drainage,  seeding,  paving,  lighting,  and  safe- 
ty of  approaches. 

Public  Agencies  Whose  Powers  are  Limited  by 
SUte  Law 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  authorlM 
the  submission  of  a  project  application  by 
any  municlpaUty  or  other  pubUc  agency 
which  Is  subject  to  the  law  of  any  State  If 
the  submission  of  the  project  application  by 
the  municlpaUty  or  other  public  agency  Is 
prohibited  by  the  law  at  that  State. 
Applications  By  Federal  Agencies 

(0)  Nothing  In  thU  Act  shall  authorize 
the  submission  of  a  project  appllca.tlon 
by  the  United  States  or  any  agency  there- 
of, except  In  the  case  of  a  project  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  IsUnds,  Guam,  or  In,  or 
in  close  proximity  to,  a  national  park,  na- 
tional recreation  area,  or  national  monu- 
ment, or  in  a  national  forest,  or  a  spectal 
reservation  for  Government  purposes. 
Approval 

(d)(1)  All  airport  development  projects 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, which  approval  may  be  given  only 
if  he  Is  satisfied  that— 

(A)  the  project  is  reasonably  consistent 
with  plans  (existing  at  the  time  of  approval 
of  the  project)  of  planning  agencies  for  the 
development  of  the  area  in  which  the  airport 
Is  located  and  wlU  contribute  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(B)  sufficient  funds  are  available  for  that 
portion  of  the  project  which  is  not  to  be  paid 
by  the  United  States  under   this   Act; 

(C)  the  project  wlU  be  completed  without 
undue  delay; 

(D)  the  pubUc  agency  or  public  agen- 
cies which  submitted  the  project  appUca- 
tlon have  legal  authority  to  engage  in  the 
airport  development  as  proposed;   and 

(E)  all  project  sponsorship  requirements 
prescribed  by  or  \mder  the  authority  of  this 
Act  have  been  or  wUl  be  met.  No  airport 
development  project  may  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  any  airport  un- 
less a  pubUc  agency  holds  good  tltie,  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary,  to  the  landing  area 
of  the  airport  or  the  site  therefor,  or  gives 
assurance  satUfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
good  title  wUl  be  acquired. 

(2)  No  airport  development  project  may 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  which  does  not 
Include  provision  for  InsUUaOon  of  the 
landing  aids  specified  In  subsection  (d)  of 
section  207  of  this  Act  and  determined  by 
him  to  be  required  for  the  safe  and  efficient 
use  of  the  airport  by  aircraft  taking  into 
account  the  category  of  the  airport  and  the 
type  and  volume  of  traffic  utUlzing  the  air- 
port. 

( 3 )  No  airport  development  project  may  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  unless  he  U  satis- 
fled  that  fair  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
environment  and  to  the  interest  of  com- 
munities In  or  near  which  the  project  may 
be  located. 

Notice 


(e)  Upon  submission  of  an  appUcatlon  for 
a  project  for  airport  development  the  Sec- 
retary ShaU  publish  notice  of  the  pendency 
of  the  appUcation  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Hearings 

(f)  AppUcations  for  projects  for  airport 
development  shall  be  matters  of  pubUc  record 
in   the  office  of   the  Secretary.  Any  public 
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agency,  person,  •asoclatlon,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion having  a  substantial  Interest  In  the  dis- 
position of  any  application  by  the  Admin- 
istrator may  file  with  the  Secretary  a  memo- 
randum In  suppqrt  of  or  In  opposition  to  such 
application;  an4  sny  such  agency,  person, 
association,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  be  ac- 
corded, upon  request,  a  public  hearing  with 
respect  to  the  location  of  any  airport  the 
development  of  which  Is  proposed.  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorl23Bd  to  prescribe  regulations 
governing  such  public  hearings,  and  such 
regulations  may  prescribe  a  reasonable  time 
within  which  requests  for  public  bearings 
shall  be  made  and  such  other  reasonable  re- 
quirements as  m»y  be  necessary  to  avoid  un- 
due delay  In  disposing  of  project  applications, 
and  shall  provlds  for  reasonaible  notice  of  any 
such  bearing  to  any  agency,  person,  associa- 
tion, firm,  or  cotporatlon  having  a  substan- 
tial Interest  In  tlie  disposition  of  any  applica- 
tion by  the  Secretary. 

TTWrrXD  STATX^  SHAKX  OF  PROJECT  COSTS 

OeAeral  Provision 
Sbc.  a07.  (a)  ^cept  as  (Kovlded  In  sub- 
sections (b),  (c^,  and  (d)  of  this  section, 
the  United  Stat4B  share  payable  on  account 
of  any  approved  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment submitted  under  section  208  of  this 
Act  ma;  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
^lowa^le  project  costs. 

Projects  111  Public  Land  States 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  State  containing 
unappropriated  and  unreserved  public  lands 
and  nontaxable  tndlan  lands  ( Individual  and 
tribal)  exceeding  3  i>er  centiun  of  the  total 
area  of  all  lands  therein,  the  United  States 
share  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  increased 
by  whichever  Is  ihe  smaller  of  the  following 
percentages  ther^f:  (1)  36  per  centum,  or 
(2)  a  percentage  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
percentage  that  the  area  of  all  such  lands  in 
that  State  is  of  lt>  total  area. 

Projects  ^  the  Virgin  Islands 

(c)  The  Unlt^  States  share  payable  on 
account  of  any  Approved  project  for  airport 
development  in  fche  Virgin  Islands  shall  be 
any  portion  of  tl^e  allowable  project  costs  of 
the  project,  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum,  as 
the  Secretary  conpiders  appropriate  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

lJutoznc  Ame 

(d)  To  the  extent  that  the  project  costs  of 
an  approved  projeot  for  airport  development 
represent  the  co0t  of  (1)  land  required  for 
the  installation  of  approacti  light  systems, 
(2)  touchdown  9one  and  center  line  runway 
Ughtlng,  or  (3)  High  intensity  runway  light- 
ing, the  United  States  share  shall  be  not  to 
exceed  75  per  ce&tum  of  the  allowable  costs 
thereof. 

PSOJ^CT   SPONSORSHIP 

Sbc.  208.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  his 
approval  of  a  project  for  airport  development 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  receive 
assurances  In  wilting,  satisfactory  to  him, 
that— 

(1)  the  airport  to  which  the  project  for 
airport  developmrent  relates  will  be  available 
for  public  use  o*  fair  and  reasonable  terms 
and  without  unjust  discrimination; 

(2)  the  airport  and  all  facilities  thereon  or 
connected  therewith  will  be  suitably  oper- 
ated and  maintained,  with  due  regard  to 
climatic  and  floo<l  conditions; 

(3)  the  aerial  approaches  to  the  airport 
will  be  adequately  cleared  and  protected  by 
removing,  lowering,  relocating,  marking,  or 
lighting  or  otherwise  mitigating  existing  air- 
port hazards  and  by  preventing  the  estab- 
lishment or  creaitlon  of  future  airport  haz- 
ards: 

(4)  appropriate  action,  including  the 
adoption  of  zoning  laws,  has  been  or  will  be 
taken,  to  the  extent  reasonable,  to  restrict 
the  lise  of  land  idjacent  to  or  In  the  Imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  airport  to  activities  and 
purposes  compatible  with  normal  airport  op- 


erations. Including  landing  and  takeoff  of 
aircraft : 

(5)  all  of  the  facilities  of  the  airport  de- 
veloped with  Federal  flitanclal  assistance  and 
all  those  usable  for  landing  and  takeoff  of 
aircraft  will  be  available  to  the  United  States 
for  use  by  military  aircraft  in  common  with 
other  aircraft  at  all  times  without  charge, 
except,  if  the  use  by  Government  aircraft 
Is  substantial,  a  charge  may  be  made  for  a 
reasonable  share,  proportional  to  such  use, 
of  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  the 
facilities  used; 

(6)  the  airport  opierator  or  owner  will 
furnish  without  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  use  in  connection  with  any  air 
traffic  control  activities,  or  weather-report- 
ing and  communication  activities  related 
to  air  traffic  control,  any  areas  of  land  or 
water,  or  estate  therein,  or  rights  in  build- 
ings of  the  sponsor  as  the  Secretary  considers 
necessary  or  desirable  for  construction  at 
Federal  expense  of  space  or  facilities  for  such 
purposes; 

(7)  all  project  accounts  and  records  will 
be  kept  in  accordance  with  a  standard  system 
of  accounting  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  public 
agencies; 

(8)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  will 
maintain  a  fee  and  rental  structure  for  the 
facilities  and  services  being  provided  the  air- 
port users  which  will  make  the  airport  as 
self-sustaining  as  possible  under  the  clr- 
cvimstances  existing  at  that  particular  air- 
port, taking  into  account  such  factors  as 
the  volume  of  traffic  and  economy  of  col- 
lection; 

(9)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  will  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  such  annual  or  special 
airport  financial  and  operations  reports  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  request;    and 

(10)  the  airport  and  all  airport  records  will 
be  available  for  Inspection  by  any  duly  au- 
thorized agent  of  the  Secretcuy  upon  rea- 
sonable request. 

To  insure  compliance  with  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  project  spon- 
sorship requirements,  consistent  with  the 
terms  of  this  Act.  as  he  considers  necessary. 
Among  other  steps  to  Insure  such  oompllance 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  public  agencies,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  Whenever  the  Secretary  ob- 
tains from  a  sp>onsor  any  area  of  land  or 
water,  or  estate  therein,  or  rights  In  bmidlngs 
of  the  sponsor  and  constructs  space  or  facili- 
ties thereon  at  Federal  expense,  he  is  au- 
thorized to  relieve  the  sponsor  from  any  con- 
tractual obligation  entered  into  under  this 
Act  or  the  Federal  Airport  Act  to  provide  free 
space  m  airport  buildings  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  to  the  extent  he  finds  that  space  no 
longer  required  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (6)  of  this  section. 

GRANT  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  209.  Upon  approving  a  project  appli- 
cation for  airport  development,  the  Secre- 
tary, on  behalf  of  the  Umted  States,  shall 
transmit  to  the  sponsor  or  sponsors  of  the 
project  application  an  offer  to  make  a  grant 
for  the  United  States  share  of  allowable  proj- 
ect costs.  An  offer  shall  be  made  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  and  the  regulations  prescribed  there- 
under. Each  offer  shall  state  a  definite 
amount  as  the  maximum  obligation  of  the 
United  States  payable  from  funds  authorized 
by  this  Act,  and  shall  stipulate  the  obliga- 
tions to  be  assumed  by  the  sponsor  or  spon- 
sors. If  and  when  an  offer  is  accepted  in 
writing  by  the  sponsor,  the  offer  and  accept- 
ance shall  comprise  an  agreement  constitut- 
ing an  obligation  of  the  Umted  States  and 
of  the  sponsor.  Thereafter,  the  amoimt  stated 
In  the  accepted  offer  as  the  maxlmimi  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  may  not  be  in- 
creased by  more  than  10  |)er  centum.  Unless 
and  imtll  an  agreement  has  been  executed. 


the  United  States  may  not  pay,  nor  be  obli- 
gated to  pay,  any  portion  of  the  costs  which 
have  been  or  may  be  Incurred. 

ALLOWABLE    PROJECT    COSTS 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  section 
211  of  this  Act,  the  United  States  may  not 
pay,  or  be  obligated  to  pay,  from  amounts  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  any  portion  of  a  project  cost  in- 
curred in  carrying  out  a  project  for  airport 
development  unless  the  Secretary  has  first 
determined  that  the  cost  Is  allowable.  A  proj- 
ect cost  Is  allowable  If — 

( 1 )  It  was  a  necessary  cost  Incurred  In  ac- 
complishing airport  development  in  conform- 
ity with  approved  plans  and  spedflcations 
for  an  appxroved  airport  development  project 
and  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
grant  agreement  entered  into  In  connection 
with  the  project; 

(2)  it  was  Incurred. subsequent  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  grant  agreement  with  respect 
to  the  project,  and  in  connection  with  air- 
port development  accomplished  under  the 
project  after  the  execution  of  the  agreement. 
However,  the  allowable  costs  of  a  project  may 
Include  any  necessary  costs  of  formulating 
the  project  (Including  the  costs  of  field  sur- 
veys and  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifi- 
cations, the  acquisition  of  land  or  Interests 
therein  or  easements  through  or  other  inter- 
ests in  airspace,  and  any  necessary  adminis- 
trative or  other  incidental  costs  incurred  by 
the  sponsor  specifically  in  connection  with 
the  accomplishment  of  the  project  for  air- 
port development,  which  would  not  have  been 
incurred  otherwise)  which  were  Incurred 
subsequent  to  May  13,  1946: 

(3)  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  It  Is 
reasonable  in  amount.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  a  project  cost  is  unreasonable 
In  amount,  be  may  allow  as  an  allowable 
project  cost  only  so  much  of  such  project 
cost  as  he  determines  to  be  reasonable.  In 
no  event  may  he  allow  project  costs  In  excess 
of  the  definite  amount  stated  in  the  grant 
agreement;  and 

(4)  it  has  not  been  included  In  any  proj- 
ect authorized  under  section  203  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such 
regulations.  Including  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  the  auditing  of  project  costs,  as  he 
considers  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

Ckjsts  Not  Allowed 
(b)  The  follpwlng  are  not  allowable  proj- 
ect costs:  (1)  the  cost  of  construction  of  that 
part  of  an  airport  development  project  in- 
tended for  use  as  a  public  parking  facility 
for  passenger  automobiles;  or  (2)  the  cost  of 
construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  a  hangar 
or  of  any  part  of  an  airport  building  except 
such  as  those  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings 
Intended  to  house  facilities  or  activities  di- 
rectly related  to  the  safety  of  persons  at  the 
airport  or  directly  related  to  the  handling  of 
passengers  or  their  baggage  at  the  airport.  The 
cost  of  construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of 
buildings  or  those  parts  of  buildings  directly 
related  to  the  handling  of  passengers  or  their 
baggage  shall  not  be  an  allowable  project 
cost  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  no  rea- 
sonable financial  alternative  to  Inclusion  as 
an  allowable  project  cost  exists.  Such  a  find- 
ing must  be  based  upon  consideration  of  the 
feasibility  and  extent  of  other  so\:rces  of  fi- 
nancial particlp>atlon.  the  financial  condition 
of  the  airix>rt  sponsor  as  disclosed  by  uni- 
form accounting  procedures  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  and  any  other  factors  relevant 
to  such  determination. 

PATBIENTS    TTNDEB    GRANT    AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  211.  The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  sponsor  with  which  a  grant  agree- 
ment has  been  entered  into,  may  determine 
the  times,  and  amounts  in  which  payments 
shall  be  made  under  the  terms  of  a  grant 
agreement  for  airport  development.  Pay- 
ments In  an  aggregate  amount  not  to  exceed 
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90  per  centxun  of  the  United  States  share  of 
the  total  estimated  allowable  project  costs 
may  be  made  from  time  to  time  In  advance 
of  accomplishment  of  the  airport  develop- 
ment to  which  the  payments  relate.  If  the 
sponsor  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
aggregate  expenditures  to  be  made  from  the 
advance  payments  will  not  at  any  time  ex- 
ceed  the   cost  of  the   airport   development 
work  which  has  been  performed  up  to  that 
time.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  payments  made  under 
a  grant  agreement  at  any  time  exceeds  the 
United  States  share  of  the  total  allowable 
project  costs,  the  United  States  shaU  be  en- 
titled to  recover  the  excess.  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  airport  development  to  which 
the  advance  payments  relate  has  not  been 
accompUshed   within   a   reasonable   time   or 
the    development    Is    not    completed,    the 
United  States  may  recover  any  part  of  the 
advance  payment  for  which  the  United  States 
received  no  benefit.  Payments  under  a  grant 
agreement  shall  be  made  to  the  official  or 
depository  authorized  by  law  to  receive  public 
funds  and  designated  by  the  sponsor. 

PERTORMANCX  Of  CONSTRtTCTlON  WORK 

Regulations 
Sec.  212.  (a)  The  construction  work  on 
any  project  for  airport  development  approved 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  206  of 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  inspecUon  and 
approval  by  the  Secretary  and  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  him.  Such 
regulations  shall  require  such  cost  and  prog- 
ress reporting  bv  the  sponsor  or  sponsors  of 
such  project  as  the  Secretary  shaU  deem  nec- 
essary. No  such  regulation  shall  have  the  ef- 
fect of  altering  any  contract  In  connection 
with  any  project  entered  into  without  acttxal 
notice  of  the  regulation. 

Minimum  Rates  of  Wages 
(b)  All  contracts  In  excess  of  $2,000  for 
work  on  projects  for  airport  development  ap- 
proved under  this  Act  which  involve  labor 
shall  contain  provisions  establishing  mini- 
mum rates  of  wages,  to  be  predetermined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  In  accordance  with 
the  Etevls-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.O. 

276a 276ar-5),  which  contractors  shall   pay 

to  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  and  such 
minimum  rates  shaU  be  stated  In  the  Invita- 
tion for  bids  and  shall  be  Included  In  pro- 
posals or  Wds  for  the  work. 

Other  Provisions  As  To  Labor 
(c)  All  contracts  for  work  on  projects  for 
airport  development  approved  under  this  Act 
which  involve  labor  shall  contain  such  pro- 
visions as  are  necessary  to  insure   (1)    that 
no  convict  labor  shall  be  employed;  and  (2) 
that  m  the  employment  of  labor  (except  in 
executive,    adnalnlstratlve.    and    supervisory 
positions),  preference  shall  be  given,  where 
they  are  qualified,  to  individuals  who  have 
served  as  persons  in  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States,  as  defined  in  section  101 
(1)   of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  511 
(I)),    and    who    have    been    honorably    dis- 
charged   from    such    service.    However,    this 
preference  shall  apply  only  where  the  Individ- 
uals are  available  and  qualified  to  perform 
the  work  to  which  the  employment  relates. 

USE    OF    GOVERNMENT-OWNED    LANDS 

Requests  for  Use 
Sec.  213.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  use  of  any  lands  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States  Is  reasonably 
necessary  for  carrying  out  a  project  for  air- 
port development  under  this  Act,  or  for  the 
operation  of  any  public  airport,  including 
lands  reasonably  necessary  to  meet  future 
development  of  an  airport  in  accordance  with 
the  national  airport  system  plan,  he  shall 
file  with  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  having  control  of  the  lands  a  request 
that  the  necessary  property  interests  therein 
be  conveyed  to  the  public  agency  sponsoring 
the  projects  In  question  or  owning  or  con- 


trolling the  airport.  The  property  Interest 
may  consist  of  the  tlUe  to,  or  any  other 
Interest  in,  land  or  any  easement  through 
or  other  Interest  In  airspace. 

Making  of  Conveyances 
(b)    Upon  receipt  of  a  request  from  the 
Secretary  under  this  secUon,  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  having  control  of  the 
lands  in  question  shall  determine  whether 
the    requested    conveyance    Is    Inconsistent 
with  the  needs  of  the  department  or  agency, 
and  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  his  deter- 
mination within  a  period  of  four  months 
after   receipt  of  the   Secretary's  request.  If 
the  department  or  agency  head  determines 
that   the   requested   conveyance  Is  not  In- 
consistent with  the  needs  of  that  depart- 
ment or  agency,  the  department  or  agency 
head  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President  and  the  At- 
torney  General  of   the  United  States,   and 
without  any  expense  to  the  United  States, 
to   perform   any   acts   and   to   execute   any 
tnstnunents    necessary    to    make    the    con- 
veyance  requested.    A   conveyance   may   be 
made   only   on  the  condition  that,   at  the 
option  of  the  Secretary,  the  property  Interest 
conveyed  shall  revert  to  the  United  States 
in  the  event  that  the  lands  In  question  axe 
not  developed  for  airport  purposes  or  used 
m  a  manner  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
conveyance.  If  only  a  part  of  the  property 
Interest  conveyed  Is  not  developed  for  air- 
port purposes,   or  used  In  a  manner  con- 
sUtent  with  the  terms  of  the  conveyance, 
only  that  particular  part  shall,  at  the  option 
of  the  Secretary,  revert  to  the  United  States. 

REPORTS    TO    CONGRESS 

SEC  214.  On  or  before  the  third  day  of 
January  of  each  year  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  report  to  the  Congress  describing  his 
operations  under  this  tltie  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  The  report  shall  Include 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  airport  develop- 
ment accomplished,  the  status  of  each  proj- 
ect undertaken,  the  allocation  of  appropria- 
tions, and  an  Itemized  statement  of  expendi- 
tures and  receipts. 

FALSE   STATEMENTS 

Sec.  215.  Any  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  any  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  of  any  public  agency,  or  any  per- 
son association,  firm,  or  corporation  who. 
with  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States— 

( 1 )  knowUngly  makes  any  false  statement, 
false  representation,  or  false  report  as  to  the 
character,  quality,  quantity,  or  cost  of  the 
material  used  or  to  be  used,  or  the  quantl^ 
or  quality  of  the  work  performed  or  to  be 
performed,  or  the  cost  thereof,  in  connection 
with  the  submission  of  plans,  maps,  specifi- 
cations, contracts,  or  estimates  of  project 
costs  for  any  project  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  approval  under  this  Act: 

(2)  knowingly  makes  any  false  statement, 
false  representation,  or  false  report  or  claim 
for  work  or  materials  for  any  project  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act: 

(3)  knowingly  makes  any  false  statement 
or  false  representation  In  any  report  required 
to  be  made  under  this  Act;  _ 
shall  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  five  years 
or  by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000,  or  by 

both. 

access  to  records 

Recordkeeping  Requirements 
Sec.  216.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  un- 
der this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  the  dis- 
position by  the  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  grant,  the  total  cost  of  the  plan  or  pro- 
gram in  connection  with  which  the  grant  Is 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  plan  or 
program  suppUed  by  other  sources,  and  such 
other  records  as  wUl  facUltate  an  effective 
audit. 


Audit  and  Kxamlnatlon 
(b)    The   Secretary   and   the   OomptroUer 
Genena  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
dtily  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,   and 
records  of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent 
to  grants  received  under  this  Act. 
cxtroMj  powms 
Sec.  317.  The  Secretary  U  empowered  to 
perform  such  acts,  to  conduct  such  investi- 
gation*  and   pubUc  hearings,   to  Issue  and 
amend  such  orders,  and  to  make  and  amend 
such  regulations  and  procedures,  pursuant 
to  and  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
titie   as  he  considers  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provislonB  of.  and  to  exercise  and  per- 
form hte  powers  and  duties  under,  this  title. 
TITLE  m— MISCELLANEOUS 

PROCURSMKMT   PROCEDURES 

Sec  301.  Section  303  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1344) , 
Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c) 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Negotiations  of  purchases  and  contracts 
"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Transportetioo  may 
negotiate  without  advertising  purchases  o«f 
and  contracts  for  technical  or  ^edal 
property  related  to,  or  In  support  of.  air 
navigation  that  he  determines  to  require  a 
substantial  InltUl  investment  or  an  extended 
period  of  preparation  for  manufacture,  and 
for  which  he  determines  that  formal  adver- 
tising would  be  likely  to  result  In  additional 
cost  to  the  Government  by  reason  of  dupUca- 
tion  of  investment  or  would  result  In  duplica- 
tion of  necessary  preparation  which  would 
unduly  delay  the  ppocurement  of  the 
property." 

REPEAL    AND    SAVING    PROVISIONS 

Repeal 
SEC  302.  (a)  The  Act  of  May  13.  1946  (Fed- 
eral   Airport   Act),   as   amended,   Is    hereby 
repealed. 

Savings  provisions 

(b)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  reg- 
ulations, permits,  contracts,  certificates,  li- 
censes, grants,  rights,  and  privileges  which 
have  been  Issued,  made,  granted,  or  allowed 
to  become  effective  by  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  or  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  under  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Federal  Airport  Act,  as  amended, 
which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  thU  section 
takes  effect,  are  contmued  in  effect  accord- 
ing to  their  terms  until  modified,  termi- 
nated, superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  by  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  oper- 
ation of  law. 

Separability 

(c)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances U  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  Is  not  affected 
thereby. 


The  digest,  presented  by  Mr.  MAcmr- 
soN,  is  as  follows : 

BILL   Digest:    Committee   Draft   Bill 

This  bill  estabUshes  an  airport /airways 
"Trust  Fund"  the  revenues  In  which  would 
be  used  to  finance  an  expanded  airport/air- 
ways development  program  over  the  next  ten 
years.  Revenues  in  the  fund  are  to  accrue 
from  existing  and  Increased  aviation  user 
charges  and  from  general  appropriations. 

The  recommended  level  of  funding  upon 
which  this  draft  U  based  would  provide  In 
excess  of  $600  million  per  year.  The  draft  bUl 
would  provide  a  disbursement  in  the  amount 
of  at  least  $300  million  per  annum  for  air- 
port development  and  $250  mllUon  per  an- 
num for  airways  development. 

TRtJST   rOND 

As  In  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  provision 
Is  made  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
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InTest,  In  Inter^  besrlng  government  obli- 
gattone  or  obligation*  guaranteed  by  the  gov- 
omment,  any  revenuee  In  tbe  fund  In  excess 
ctf  tboee  needed  for  current  withdrawals.  Thle 
Investment  authority  would  only  apply  to 
those  trust  fun4  revenues  luxn'ulng  from  the 
user  taxes,  ana  would  not  pertain  to  reve- 
nues In  the  fun4  derived  from  appropriations 
from  general  re-wenues. 

COST  lALLOCATIOIf    BTT7DT 

The  Mil  provides  that  within  two  years  of 
the  enactment  fate,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  conduct  a  cost  allocation 
study  to  determine  the  appropriate  method 
for  allocating  tHe  cost  of  the  airport  and  air- 
way system  among  the  various  users  and 
ahall  Identify  the  costs  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment that  should  appropriately  be 
charged  to  the  s^tem  and  the  value  assigned 
to  the  public  beaeflt. 

NATTONAlJ  AIBPOBT   STSTXM    PLAN 

The  bUl  directs  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  ptepBre,  within  two  years,  a 
national  alrpwrt  system  plan  to  encompass 
the  nation's  airport  development  needs  for 
the  next  decada.  The  plan  shall  Include  the 
type  and  estimated  cost  of  airport  develop- 
ment necessary  to  provide  a  system  of  public 
airports  adequate  to  anticipate  and  meet  the 
iieeds..af  civil  aeronautics,  the  military  and 
Xhe  pQotal  service.  The  plan  shall  be  revised 
every  two  years. 

ria&NNINO    GRANTS 

The  bill  provitles  a  ten  year  authorization 
of  flO.000,000  p*r  year  for  grant  agreements 
to  be  made  bet^^een  the  Secretary  and  plan- 
ning agencies  flor  airport  system  planning 
and  airport  master  planning.  Orants  may  be 
made  for  two-tlilrds  of  the  cost  of  any  plan- 
ning project  provided,  however,  that  no  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  funds  authorized  may 
be  allocated  fo^  projects  In  a  single  state. 

GKNZ4AI.    ACTBOalZATION' 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  mate  grants  for  airport  develc^- 
ment,  by  grant  agreements  with  project 
sponsors.  In  not  less  than  the  following 
amounts. 

»270,0OO,0OO  per  year  for  each  of  the  next 
10  flacal  years  for  airports  served  by  CAB  cer- 
tificated carrleiB  and  for  reliever  airports 
which  serve  general  aviation  and  thereby  re- 
lieve congestion  at  air  carrier  airports  having 
a  high  density  0f  traffic. 

•30,000,000  per  year  for  each  of  the  next 
ten  fiscal  years  (or  airports  serving  segmnets 
of  aviation  otfatr  than  those  served  by  air 
carriers  certificated  by  the  CAB.  (general 
aviation  airport^) . 

The  bill  also '  provides  authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  sp«|id  no  less  than  $250,000,000 
per  year  for  each  of  the  next  10  fiscal  years 
to  acquire,  establish  and  Improve  airway 
facilities. 

While  10  year  authorization  for  airport  de- 
velopment grants  and  for  airways  facilities 
Investment  is  provided,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  conduct  a  study  respecting  the  ap- 
propriations of  this  apportionment  of  reve- 
nue for  the  5  year  period  following  July  1, 
1975,  and  report  to  Congress  the  results  of 
that  study. 

The  remalndar  of  revenues  In  the  trust 
fund  are  to  be  i)sed  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
administering  t|ils  program  and  lor  main- 
tenance and  o^rations  expenses  incurred 
under  the  Fedefal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  and 
for  research  and  (development,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  initial  tSO.OOO.OOO  apprt^M-lated 
to  the  trust  fun4  from  general  revenues  shall 
be  alloacted  toi  research  and  development 
activities. 

APFOSTIONMXNT     AND     DISTKIBimON 

Funds  for  ali|>ort  development  grants  to 
air  carrier  and  reliever  airports  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  following  manner. 

One-third  of  the  revenues  or  $90,000,000 
annually  is  to  be  apportioned  to  project 
sponsors  in  the  states,  one  half  In  the  pro- 


portion which  the  popxilatlon  of  each  state 
becirs  to  the  total  population  of  all  the  states, 
and  one-half  In  the  proportion  which  the 
area  of  each  state  beass  to  the  total  area  of 
all  the  states.  (Area/ population  formula 
used  in  the  present  Federal  Airport  Act).  In 
addition,  3  percent  of  this  one-third  shall  be 
apportioned  to  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  be  distributed  in  shares  of 
40  per  cent,  40  percent  and  20  percent,  re- 
spectively. 

One-third,  or  $90,000,000  annually,  to  be 
distributed  to  alrpwrt  sponsors  for  projects  In 
small,  medium,  and  farge  bub  areas  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  number  of  passengers  en- 
planed in  each  hub  area  bears  to  the  total  of 
passengers  enplaned  In  all  such  hub  areas. 

One-third  or  $90,000,000  annually  to  be 
distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

The  funds  for  airport  development  grants 
to  general  aviation  airports  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed ss  foUows. 

73'/^  percent  to  the  states  baaed  on  the 
area/population  formula,  IV^  percent  for 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
in  shares  of  40  percent,  40  percent,  and  20 
percent  respectively  and  26%  to  be  distrib- 
uted at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

PROCEDURES    POR    GRANTS 

The  bill  generally  retains  administrative 
procedures  for  administering  grants  as  found 
In  the  existing  Federal  Airport  Act.  The 
United  States  share  of  project  costs  is  still 
generally  limited  to  50  percent  of  the  total 
project  cost. 

However,  the  bill  does  change  that  part 
of  the  existing  Federal  Airport  Act  relating  to 
projects  eligible  for  assistance. 

TXRMINAI.    AREA    ASSISTANCE 

Under  terms  of  this  bill,  with  certain 
limitations,  terminal  area  projects  will  be 
equally  eligible  for  assistance  as  are  airfield 
areas.  The  bill  provides  that  terminal  area 
projects  shall  be  eligible  providing  that  such 
projects  are  directly  related  to  the  handling 
of  passengers  or  their  baggage  at  the  airport. 

F^irther,  the  coet  of  consrtruotion,  altera- 
tion or  repair  of  buildings  or  those  parts  of 
buildlng^s  directly  related  to  the  handling  of 
passengers  or  their  baggage  shall  no>t  be  an 
allowable  project  cost  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  that  no  reasonable  financial  aituua- 
tlve  to  inclusion  as  an  allowable  project 
exists.  Such  a  finding  miist  be  based  upon 
consideration  o(  the  feaaibillty  and  extent 
of  other  sources  of  financial  participation; 
the  financial  condition  of  the  sponaoring 
entity  as  disclosed  by  uniform  accounting 
procediu-es  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
and  any  other  factors  relevant  to  such 
determination. 

AVIATION    trSER    TAXES 

While  the  provisions  of  this  bill  do  not 
provide  fen-  additional  taxes  or  iiser  charges 
to  fund  the  developanent  program,  the  bUl 
is  baaed  upon  the  Committee  malting  the 
tollowtng  recommendations  to  the  appropri- 
ate C<Mnmlttee6  of  Congress  which  have  the 
responatbility  and  authority  to  develop  tax 
legislation. 

1.  Incresfie  the  passenger  excise  tax  from  5 
I)ercent  to  8  jjercent. 

2.  Levy  a  $5  per  passenger  charge  on  all 
enplaning  passengers  destined  for  inter- 
national points  and  for  p>olnt8  not  within 
the  continental  United  States. 

3.  Increase  the  present  2<  per  gallon  tax 
on  aviation  gasoline  to  6t  per  gallon  and  add 
a  new  6t  per  gallon  tax  to  Jet  fuel  used  In 
□on-oammercial  aviation.  Repteal  the  present 
2t  per  gallon  tax  on  gaaollne  used  in  oc«n- 
merdal  aviation. 

4.  Levy  a  5%  tax  on  all  cargo  waybills. 

5.  Levy  an  annual  airplane  registration  fee 
on  airplanes  vised  in  commercial  aviation  of 
$25  plus  3<  per  pound  of  gross  ootlficated 
take-off  weight. 

This  level  of  taxation  would  provide  In 
excess  of  600  million  dollars  per  year  to 
the   airport/ airways   trust   fund. 


8.  3109— INTRODUCnC»I  OP  A  BILL 
AMENDING  THE  PATENT  SECTION 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents, Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  introduce, 
by  request  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, a  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  title 
35,  United  States  Code,  "Patents,"  to  au- 
thorize domestic  and  international  stud- 
ies and  programs  relating  to  patents  and 
trademarks. 

The  United  States  has  been  an  active 
participant  in  recent  years  in  inter- 
national cooperative  efforts  in  the  patent 
and  trademark  fields.  The  United  States 
hsis  assisted  in  the  activities  of  BIRPI, 
the  United  International  Bureau  for  the 
Protection  of  Intellectual  Property,  and 
ICIREPAT,  the  Committee  for  Inter- 
national Cooperation  in  Information  Re- 
trieval Among  Examining  Patent  Offices. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  give 
the  United  States  the  authority  neces- 
sary to  make  contributions  such  as  those 
requested  by  BIRPI  and  contributions 
of  a  similar  nature  which  may  be  re- 
quired in  the  near  future. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  proposed  bill  in- 
cludes the  same  provisions  presently  in- 
corporated in  section  6  of  title  35,  United 
States  Code.  It  also  adds  the  phrase 
"shall  have  the  authority  to  carry  on 
studies  and  programs  regarding  domestic 
and  international  patent  and  trademark 
law."  This  phrase  is  merely  Intended  to 
state  specifically  an  already  existing  au- 
thority clearly  implied  in  present 
section  6. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  may,  imder  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  In  coordination  with  the  Department 
of  State,  carry  on  or  authorize  to  be  car- 
ried on,  programs  and  studies  with 
foreign  patent  ofBces  and  international 
intergovernmental  organizations  in  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  the 
duties  outlined  in  subsection  (a) .  Again, 
this  merely  states  specifically  an  already 
existing  authority  of  the  Commissioner 
implied  in  present  section  6. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  Com- 
missioner may,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
fer appropriated  funds  of  the  Patent 
Office  to  the  Department  of  State  for  the 
purpose  of  making  special  payments  to 
international  intergovernmental  organi- 
zations for  studies  and  progrimis  con- 
cerning patents,  trademarks  and  related 
matters.  The  amount  of  such  payments 
is  limited  to  $50,000  in  any  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. (S.  3109)  to  amend  section  6  of 
titie  35.  United  States  Code,  "Patents,"  to 
authorize  domestic  and  international 
studies  and  programs  relating  to  patents 
and  trademarks,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  titie  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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S.  3110— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
AMENDING  THE  TRADEMARK  ACT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pa- 


tents, Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  in- 
troduce, by  request  of  the  DQMUtment  of 
Commerce,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion and  protection  of  trademarks  used 
in  commerce,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  international  conventions,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  July  5.  1946. 
as  amended. 

The  Trademark  Act,  as  amended,  re- 
quires that  the  prospective  registrant  of 
a  trademark  make  actual  use  of  the  mark 
in  commerce  prior  to  applying  for  regis- 
tration of  the  mait.  It  is  contended  tiiat 
the  inability  of  a  business  firm  to  WPly 
for  registration  of  a  mark  prior  to  actual 
use  represents  a  considerable  hardship 
and  occasionaUy  results  in  the  loss  of 
substantial  sums  of  money  devoted  to 
sales  and  merchandising  campaigns.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  permit  po- 
tential  users   of   marks   to   apply   for 
registration  on  the  basis  of  their  intent 
to  use  a  mark  rather  than  its  actual  use. 
The  date  of  application  would  be  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  actual  use  under 
present  law  insofar  as  establishing  rights 
relative  to  other  actual  or  potential  users 
of  the  mark.  No  actual  registration,  how- 
ever may  occur  until  the  mark  has  been 
used  in  commerce,  nor  can  there  be  an 
assignment  of  the  application  prior  to 
the  use  except  in  special  circumstances. 
Bills  on  Uiis  subject  have  been  intro- 
duced in  recent  Congresses  by  the  late 
Senator  from  niinois,  Mr.  Dlrksen.  Sen- 
ator Dirksen  introduced  the  most  recent 
such  biU.  S.  1568,  on  March  17.  In  intro- 
ducing   by  request,  the  administration 
bill,  I  express  no  preference  as  between 
this  bill  and  S.  1568. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. ,  ,.  „ 
The  biU  (S.  3110)  to  amend  the 
act  entiUed  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
registration  and  protection  of  trade- 
marks used  in  commerce,  to  carry  out  tne 
provisions  of  international  conventions, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  July 
5  1946.  as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McCLELLAN,  by  request,  was  recelv^. 
read  twice  by  its  titie,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Interstate  74  Is  one  of  the  main  east- 
west  arteries  in  niinois  and  passes 
through  that  part  of  the  State  where 
Senator  Dlrksen  was  reared  and  which 
he  loved  as  home.  The  highway  enters 
Illinois  at  Danville  on  the  Indiana  border 
and  runs  tiirough  Champalgn-Urbana 
and  Bloomlngton  to  Peoria.  In  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State,  the  highway  runs 
from  the  Iowa  border  and  the  Quad- 
Cities  to  Galesburg.  The  remaining  seg- 
ment, from  Galesburg  to  Peoria,  is  now 
under  construction.  At  Its  completion, 
the  route  wlU  provide  over  214  miles  of 
superhighway  for  the  State. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  citizens 
In  Illinois  who  support  this  legislation. 
The  mayor  and  city  council  of  Peoria 
recentiy  petitioned  the  State  to  com- 
memorate the  late  Senate  minority  lead- 
er In  this  manner.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  measure  will  receive  the  most  favor- 
able consideration  from  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 

The  bill  (S.  3111)  to  designate  Route 
74  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  as  the  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen 
Highway,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Percy,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


S  3 1 1 1— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
DESIGNATING  ROUTE  74  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  ILLINOIS  AS  THE  EV- 
ERETT McKINLEY  DIRKSEN  HIGH- 
WAY 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  with  the  support  of  my 
colleague  from  Illinois,  Senator  Ralph 
Smith,  a  bill  which  wlU  designate  that 
portion  of  Interstate  74  In  lUinois  as  the 
Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen  Highway. 

Realizing  that  no  one  effort  to  memo- 
rialize the  life  and  work  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor Dlrksen  would  be  totally  sufficient, 
I  do  fed  that  by  naming  Route  74  In 
Illinois  the  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen 
Highway  we  can  give  the  citizens  of  Il- 
linois and  individuals  traveling  through 
our  State  a  unique  opportunity  to  turn 
their  attention  to  a  colleague  of  ours  that 
labored  so  dillgentiy  for  36  years  In  the 
Congress  for  his  State  and  the  Nation 
at  large. 

cxv 2067— Part  34 


S  3113— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  A  SEPARATE  SESSION 
OF  CONGRESS  EACH  YEAR  FOR 
CONSIDERATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILLS  AND  TO  ESTABLISH 
THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  AS  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  for  many  years,  and  I  «^"f,^ 
say  without  very  much  success.  The  bill 
basically  provides  for  a  separate  session 
of  Congress  each  year  for  the  considera- 
tion of  appropriation  bills  and  establishes 
the  calendar  year  as  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
U.S.  Government 

Under  my  bill  Congress  would  consider 
legislative  matters  from  January  3 
through  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
unless  the  Congress  has  adjourned  such 
meeting  sine  die  prior  to  such  first  Mon- 
day. Congress,  under  this  bill,  would  as- 
semble on  the  second  Monday  of  Novem- 
ber of  each  year  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  bills  and  resolutions  making 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
Government.  Such  meetings  shall  termi- 
nate on  December  31  of  such  year  unless 
the  Congress  has  adjourned  such  meet- 
ing sine  die  prior  to  such  day. 

Last  week  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  men- 
tioned this  bill  and  said  as  follows  on 
page  32109  of  the  Record: 

I  shoiUd  like  to  suggest  to  the  Senate, 
Mr  President,  that  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  becoming  a  year-round  institution,  as 
attested  to  by  the  fact  that  we  agreed  to  a 
3-week  recess  during  Augusts— and  will  very 
likely  do  so  again  next  year— we  recognize 
reaUties  and  shift  from  a  fiscal  year  to  a 
calendar  year  basis. 

I  would  hope,  also,  that  if  that  would  be 
given  serious  consideration,  the  Idea  pro- 


pounded by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr  ^^AaKTJ80N)  over  the  years — If  not 
decades— could  be  adopted  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  His  proposal  is  that  each 
session  be  divided  in  two,  one  for  legUlatlve 
authorization  bills  and'  the  other  for  appro- 
priation bUls.  With  these  proposaU  in  opwa- 
tlon  perhaps  we  could  do  our  Job  a  little 
more  effectively  and  be  able  to  spend  the  time 
we  should  on  both  types  of  measures--that 
is,  the  authorization  and  the  appropriation 

bills.  __., 

This  U  not  a  reply  to  the  President.  This 
Is  lust  a  statement  of  fact.  As  I  have  said,  I 
think  that  the  President's  letter  is  well 
merited  It  is  an  understanding  letter.  But 
he  18  faced  with  reality.  Just  as  we  In  this 
body  are.  So  far  as  the  Joint  leadership  is 
concerned,  I  think  we  can  assure  him  that 
we  win  do  our  very  best  to  get  the  appro- 
priation bills  and  other  proposed  legUlatlon 
he  has  requested  to  the  fioor  for  considera- 
tion, debate,  and  disposal  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  also  recognized  this  problem  and  In 
a  letter  to  Senator  Scott,  printed  In  the 
Record  on  page  32110.  stated  as  fol- 

^°^^-  Thx  WHITX  HOTISX, 

Washington,  October  28. 1969. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott. 
MinoHty  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

EWAE  SENATOK  ScOTT :  My  great  respect  and 
regard  for  the  leadership  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations 
Committees  make  me  extremely  reluctant 
to  send  thU  letter. 

I  must,  however,  call  attention  to  an  im- 
pending crislB  in  the  handUng  of  the  Nation  s 
financial  affairs.  We  are  already  almost  four 
months  Into  the  new  fiscal  year.  Only  the 
second  appropriation  bill  has  come  to  me 
for  signature.  Authorizing  legislation  still 
lags.  For  the  country  the  situation  Is  fast 
becoming   intolerable.  ^  _  „ 

The  Executive  Branch  has  already  begun 
the  preparation  of  the  1971  budget  Under 
the  law,  this  budget  must  be  submitted  in 
January.  It  must  be  completed,  therefore 
in  December.  But  unless  the  Congressional 
pace  is  sharply  accelerated,  it  Is  clear  that 
many  appropriation  bills  wlU  not  Pf" Jf 
time  for  Federal  agencies  to  assemble  the 
voluminous  details  necessary  to  meet  the 
budget  deadlines. 

To  array  and  print  the  vast  amount  of 
technical  detail  required  by  the  Congress  In 
time  to  meet  this  schedule.  Congressional 
action  on  appropriation  bills  must  be  sub- 
stantially completed  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  //  this  is  not  done,  it  viay  be  im- 
possible far  me  to  transmit  the  1971  budget 
in  JanitdTy. 

The  Nation  clearly  has  a  right  to  question 
a  Oovemment  which  cannot  conduct  Its 
financial  affairs  in  an  efficient  manner.  I 
urgently  request  your  cooperation,  there- 
fore,  in  securing  swift  action  by  the  Con- 
gress on  the  pending  1970  appropriation  bills. 
Otherwise  we  wlU  be  fmstrated  ^^o^,  ef- 
forts to  move  ahead  efficiently  on  the  1971 

I  write  in  this  vein  neither  to  crtttdze  the 
congress  for  delay  nor  to  «o^*«^,^„^« 
ExeCTitlve  Branch  for  deUy.  At  this  critical 
pomt  in  the  appropriations  and  budgetary 
process  I  am  less  Interested  in  why  we  are 
where  we  are  than  I  am  in  where  we  now 
seem  to  be  headed.  I  am  confident  that  you 

share  these  concerns.  ^  ...    »»,    t>.-.i 

This  same  letter  Is  being  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  of  both 
Houses,  and  the  Chairmen  and  senior  Mi- 
nority Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  Committees. 

Sincerely, 

jUCHAio  Nixon. 
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As  every  Senator  knows,  a  key  problwn 
this  year  resulted  from  the  submission 
of  two  separate  presidential  budgets  with 
the  resulting  delays  caused  by  the  neces- 
sity for  appropriate  review  by  the  Nixon 
administration  of  the  Johnson  budget. 

Another  crltioal  problem  is  the  delay 
in  passing  authorization  bills,  which 
must  be  on  the  books  before  appropri- 
ations can  be  properly  voted.  Congress 
has  fallen  into  tiie  habit  of  passing  new 
authorizations  for  some  programs  every 
year.  As  chairman  of  the  Labor,  HEW 
Subcommittee  o^i  Appropriations,  I  am 
still  waiting  for  the  OEO  authorization 
which  must  be  passed  before  its  budget 
should  properly  be  reviewed. 

I  was  pleased  j  to  note  that  Phillip  S. 
Hughes,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  tfestlfled  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oongressional  Reorgani- 
zation of  the  House  Committee  on  Riiles 
that  the  admini»tratlon  favors  a  switch 
of  the  fiscal  year  to  make  It  coincide  with 
the  calendar  ye»r.  It  appears  that  this 
is  the  only  reas<Jnable  course  of  action. 

Congress  must  consider,  as  soon  as 
PQssible..ihe  changes  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide for,-if  we  are  to  keep  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  in  our  appropri- 
tions  procedures. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed,  4t  the  appropriate  place, 
the  full  text  of  tl)is  bill. 

The  PRESIDUIG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3113 )  to  provide  for  a  sepa- 
rate session  of  (f^ongress  each  year  for 
the  consideratiorl  of  appropriation  bills, 
to  establish  the  calendar  year  as  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes  introduced  by  Mr.  Mackuson, 
for  himself  and  ^ther  Senators,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twica  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow 


3113 


Be  it  enacted  byVthe  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  oji  the  United  States  of 
AmeTica  in  Coagriss  assernbled,  That  tlila 
Act  may  be  cited  a^  the  "Fiscal  Act  of  1970". 

TTItX  I FISCAL  SiksiONS  OP  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  101.  The  i^eetUig  of  the  Congreee 
which  begins  on  thie  thlrtl  day  of  Jauiuary  of 
each  year  (or  on  such  day  as  they  shall  ap- 
point pursuant  to  section  2  of  article  XX  of 
the  articles  of  ametidment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion) shall  terminaie  on  the  flrst  Monday  In 
November  of  such  irear  unleee  the  Congress 
has  adjourned  suci  meeting  sine  die  prior 
to  such  first  Mondaj.  Each  such  meeting,  and 
every  other  meeting,  of  the  Congress,  other 
than  a  meeting  pursuant  to  section  102  of 
this  title,  shall  be '  known  as  a  "legislative 
session".  The  leglslalive  sessions  of  each  Con- 
gress shall  be  numbered  serially. 

Sec.  102.  The  Cohgress  shall  assemble  on 
the  second  Monday  pf  November  of  each  year 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  bills  and 
resolutions  making'  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  Gofemmenc.  Such  meeting 
shall  terminate  on  t)ecember  31  of  such  year 
\xnless  the  Congress  ttas  adjourned  such  meet- 
ing sine  die  prior  to  such  day.  Each  such 
meeting  shall  be  known  as  a  "fiscal  session". 
The  fiscal  sessions  df  each  Congress  shall  be 
nvimbered  serially. 

Sk.  103.  (a)  Ex0ept  as  provided  In  this 
section,  no  matters  shall  be  considered  by 
the  House  of  Repre^ntatlves  or  the  Senate 
during  a  fiscal  ses^on  other  than  bills  or 


resolutions   making   appropriations   for  the 
support  of  the  Government. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  preclude  any  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate  or  any  Joint 
committee  of  the  two  Houses  from  meeting 
during  a  fiscal  session  for  the  consideration 
of  any  matter  over  which  snch  committee 
or  Joint  committee  has  Jurisdiction,  or  from 
holding  hearings  or  conducting  studies  and 
Investigations  with  respect  to  any  such  mat- 
ter, but,  except  as  provided  In  this  section, 
no  committee  of  either  House,  other  than 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  shall, 
during  a  fiscal  session,  report  any  bill  or 
resolution  or  take  any  other  legislative  ac- 
tion, and  no  committee  of  the  Senate  shaU 
report  any  treaty  or  nomination. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a;  and  (b),  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
antf  the  Senate  may  report,  and  the  two 
Houses  may  consider,  during  a  fiscal  session, 
any  bill  or  resolution  If  the  President  noti- 
fies the  Congress  that  the  consideration  of 
such  Wll  or  resolution  during  such  fiscal 
session  Is  necessary  In  the  national  Interest. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  the  appropriate 
committee  of  the  Senate  may  report,  and 
the  Senate  may  consider,  during  a  fiscal  ses- 
sion, any  treaty  or  nomination  If  the  Presi- 
dent notifies  the  Senate  that  the  considera- 
tion of  such  treaty  or  nomination  Is  neces- 
sary In  the  national  Interest. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  in  the 
case  of  a  Joint  committee  which  has  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction,  the  members  of  the  Joint 
comnUttee  who  are  Members  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  considered  as  a  committee  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  members  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee who  are  Members  of  the  House  shall 
be  considered  as  a  committee  of  the  House. 

S«c.  104.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  this 
secUon,  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  shall  not  consider  any  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
Government  during  a  legislative  session. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  preclude  the  Committees  on  Appropri- 
ations of  the  House  and  Senate  from  meet- 
ing during  a  legislative  session  for  the  con- 
sideration of  any  matter  over  which  such 
committees  have  Jurisdiction,  or  from  hold- 
ing hearings  or  conducting  studies  and  in- 
vestigations with  respect  to  any  such  matter, 
but  except  as  provided  in  this  section,  nei- 
ther of  such  committees  shall,  during  a 
legislative  session,  report  any  appropriation 
bill  or  resolution. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b).  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate  may 
report,  and  the  two  Houses  may  consider, 
during  a  legislative  session,  bUls  or  resolu- 
tions making  supplemental  or  deficiency  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  which  Is  cur- 
rent during  such  legislative  session. 

Sec.  105.  The  provisions  of  sections  103  and 
104  shall  not  preclude  the  reconsideration 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  during  any  session,  of  any  bill  or 
of  any  order,  resolution,  or  vote  returned 
by  the  President  to  either  House  pursuant  to 
the  second  or  third  paragraph  of  section  7 
of  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 

Sec.  106.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
"appropriations  '  has  the  meaning  assigned 
to  it  by  section  2  of  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  2). 

Sec.  107.  (a)  SecUons  101  and  102  of  this 
title  shall  become  effective  at  noon  on  the 
day  on  which  the  Congress  assembles,  pur- 
suant to  section  2  of  article  XX  of  the  arti- 
cles of  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  In  the 
year  1970. 

(b)  SecUons  103.  104,  105.  and  106  of  this 
title  shall  become  effective  upon  the  ad- 
journment sine  die  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Congress  which  begins  pursuant  to  section 
2  of  article  XX  of  the  articles  of  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  in  the  year  1970. 


TITLE    n — CHANGE    OF   FISCAL    TEAB 

Sec.  201.  Section  237  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (31  U.8.C.  1020)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  237.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b) .  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  In  all  matters  of  accounts, 
receipts,  expenditures,  estimates,  and  ap- 
propriations shall  commence  on  July  1  of 
each  year  and  end  on  June  30  of  the  follow- 
ing year. 

"(b)  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  which  commences  on  July  i, 
1971,  shall  end  on  December  31,  1972.  The 
next  succeeding  fiscal  year  shall  commence 
on  January  1,  1973,  and  end  on  December  31 
1973.  and  thereafter  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  shall  com- 
mence on  January  1  and  end  on  December  31 
of  each  year. 

"(c)  All  accounts  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures required  by  law  to  be  published  an- 
nually shall  be  prepared  and  published  for 
the  fiscal  year,  as  established  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)." 

Sec.  202.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  repealed : 

( 1 )  The  ninth  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ings "Legislative  Establishment".  "Senate", 
of  the  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  fiscal 
year  1934  (48  Stat.  1022:  2  U.S.C.  66) ;  'and 

(2)  The  proviso  to  the  second  paragraph 
under  the  headings  "House  of  Representa- 
tives", "Salaries,  Mileage,  and  Expenses  of 
Members",  of  the  Legislative-Judiciary  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1956  (68  Stat.  400:  2  U  S.C 
81). 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  which  begins  on  July  1,  1970,  shall  be 
made  at  the  legislative  session  of  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress  which  begins  on  January  3, 
1970  (or  on  such  day  as  may  be  appointed 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  article  XX  of  the 
articles  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution). 
Appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  which  be- 
gins on  July  1.  1971,  shall  be  made  at  the 
legislative  session  of  the  Ninety-second  Con- 
gress which  begins  on  January  3,  1971  (or  on 
such  day  as  may  be  appointed  pursuant  to 
section  2  of  article  XX  of  the  articles  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution) .  Appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  on 
January  1.  1973,  shall  be  made  at  the  fiscal 
session  of  the  Ninety-second  Congress  which 
begins  on  the  second  Monday  of  November 
1972.  Appropriations  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  shall  be  made  at  the  fiscal  session 
of  the  Congress  which  Immediately  precedes 
the  commencement  of  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  preclude  the  making  of  deficiency  or 
supplemental  appropriations  for  any  fiscal 
year — 

( 1 )  at  any  session  of  the  Congress  prior  to 
the  fiscal  session  of  the  Ninety-second  Con- 
gress which  begins  on  the  second  Monday 
of  November  1972:  or 

(2)  at  any  fiscal  session  of  the  Congress. 

TirLB    m AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    BUDGET    AND 

ACCOUNTINO     ACT.     1921 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11),  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)  "dur- 
ing the  first  fifteen  days  of  each  regular 
session"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof",  at 
the  time  specified  in  subsection  (c)' .  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sut>sectlons: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  Information  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  the  Budget  shall 
contain  a  statement,  in  such  form  and  detail 
as  the  President  may  determine,  of  the  capi- 
tal assets  of  the  Government,  and  their 
value,  as  of  the  end  of  the  last  completed 
fiscal  year. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  transmit  the 
Budget  to  the  Congress  as  follows: 

"(1)  for  any  fiscal  year  prior  to  the  fiscal 
year  which  begins  on  January  1,  1973.  during 
the  flrst  fifteen  days  of  the  session  which 
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begins  on  the  day  prescribed,  or  appoint^ 
n^Wit  to.  section  2  of  article  XX  of  the 
S^oi  amendment  to  the  OpnstltuUon 
preceding  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal 

^"^bMor  the  fiscal  year  which  t>*«l,ns  on 
January  1,  1973,  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
^ei^^Sw.  on  or  before  July  16  of  the  year 
prl^S  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal 

uYhe  congress  is  not  in  session  on  the  day 
"n  whlS  the  President  submits  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  on  January  1 , 
1973  or  Tor  Iny  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such 
budget  shall  b/  transmitted  to  the  CTerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  shall  be 
printed    as    a    document    of    the    House    of 

^(^br^^^M^tlon  shall  become  effective  on 

'''&^.'S(B)    section  201(a)(5)    of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "October  16 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "May  16  . 

(b)  This  section  shall  become  effective  on 
May  1. 1972 


Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  some  hearings  occasionally  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Reorganization. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  would   appreciate   it  if  the   Senator 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  be  glad  to. 
Mr   President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  biU.  ,„.^^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to  my 
personal  knowledge  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  has  been  try- 
ing to  get  action  on  a  bill  of  this  nature 
for  more  than  two  decades,  first  while 
he  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  later  during  his  many 
years  in  the  Senate. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Substantially,  I 
think  the  session  this  year  points  out 
the  necessity  for  action  of  this  kind.  As 
far  as  I  know,  we  are  the  only  legislative 
body  in  the  free  world  that  does  not 
divide  Its  sessions.  Every  other  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  free  world  has  a  legisla- 
tive session;  then,  they  have  a  date  be- 
yond which  no  further  legislation  will  be 
considered  and  they  go  into  their  fiscal 
session.  It  seems  to  me  this  Is  the  only 
way  we  can  avoid  some  of  the  problems 
that  are  occurring  now. 

The  President  was  somewhat  critical 
of  Congress  the  other  day  when  he  sug- 
gested the  passage  of  appropriation  bills. 
However,  the  appropriation  bills  are  be- 
ing held  up  because  the  authorization 
bills  are  not  around  and  the  authoriza- 
tion bills  are  not  around  because  it  took 
a  long  time  for  the  administration— and 
I  am  not  being  critical  because  I  think 
they  want  to  examine  all  these  mat- 
ters—to send  up  legislative  proposals. 

Independent  offices  have  been  held  up 
for  weeks  because  there  was  no  author- 
ization on  the  space  program.  In  con- 
nection with  HEW,  as  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  knows,  we  have  300  or  400 
witnesses  we  never  had  before  because 
they  want  a  reorganization.  I  do  not 


know  if  t^at  will  succeed.  The  OEO  ap- 
propriation is  not  here.  These  matters 
cause  the  problems. 

I  have  sat  in  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  many  oc- 
casions when  we  would  be  passmg  on 
whether  or  not  to  fund  a  program  of 
some  kind  that  Congress  had  authorized 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Senate  will  be 
sitting  here  on  the  same  day  changing 
that  program.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado knows  that. 

If  we  had  a  legislative  session  we  would 
know  what  we  had  authorized  and  what 
would  have  to  be  appropriated,  and  come 
back  and  do  that.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  legislation  I  am  introducing.  I 
hope  we  can  give  it  consideration. 

I  remember  the  night  we  adjourned 
last  session.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
and  I  were  here.  I  think  only  two  or 
three  of  us  were  stlU  In  the  Chamber. 
We  were  talking  about  the  time  of  the 
session.  Finally,  we  concluded  there  must 
be  a  better  way  to  do  it  than  the  way 
we  are  doing  it.  We  must  try  something 

new 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, win  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the 
Senator   add  my  name  to  the  list  of 
cosponsors? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 
Mr   President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefiy? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  may  be 

added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  name  may  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  President,  there  has  to  be  a  better 
way  This  year  we  had  a  recess  during 
the  summer.  Many  Members  of  Congress, 
felt  this  was  a  good  thing  because  it  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  those  who  have 
families  to  spend  time  with  their  fam- 
ines. This  bill  would  enable  Members  to 
do  that. 


1970  in  order  to  provide  for  carrying  out 
programs  and  projects,  and  for  payments 
to  SUte  educational  agencies  and  local 
educational     agencies,     institutions     of 
higher  education,  and  other  educational 
agencies  and  organizations,  based  upon 
appropriation  levels  as  provided  in  H.R. 
13111  which  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives July  31.  1969.  and  entitled  "Aii 
act  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF    A 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  163 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  .  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  tiie  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr 
MusKiE)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  163,  to  supple- 
ment the  joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
45— SUBMISSION    OF    A    CONCTO^ 
RENT  RESOLUTION   EXPRESSING 
THE    SENSE    OP    THE    CONGRESS 
WITH   RESPECT   TO   PUBLIC    EX- 
PRESSION  OF   RELIGIOUS   FAITH 
BY  AMERICAN  ASTRONAUTS 
Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Stevens,  Cooper. 
HOLLAND,    Fannin,    Thurmond,    Spong, 
Smith  of  Illinois,  Dole,  Allen.  Cotton. 
GURNEY,  BYRD  of  Virginia,  and  Allott 
I  am  proud  today  to  submit  a  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  expressions  of  religious 
faith  by  our  astronauts  in  outer  space 
were  in  accord  with  their  first  amend- 
ment rights  of  Freedom  of  Religion  and 
that  future   astronauts  should   not   be 
prohibited  from  engaging  in  similar  ex- 
pressions of  faith  while  in  future  fiights. 
I  was  truly  surprised  that  there  would 
ever  have  been  any  criticism  of  our  astro- 
nauts when  on  their  voyages  they  reit- 
erated their  belief  and  trust  in  their  re- 
ligion. These  expressions  have  been  in 
the  highest  American  tradition  of  public 
displays  of  faith.  For  example,  here  in 
the  Senate,  we  open  our  daily  sessions 
with  a  prayer  and  our  motto  is  '  in  God 
we  trust."  The  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  deals  with  the  freedom  of 
all  Americans  to  worship  as  they  see  fit. 
To  deny  this  right  to  our  astronauts  sim- 
ply because  they  are  on  a  Government 
mission  would  be  violative  of  their  rights^ 
Mr  President,  I  know  that  mUUons  of 
Americans  will  never  forget  the  reading 
of  Genesis  from  the  environs  of  the  moon 
last  Christmas  Eve  by  Colonel  Bonnan 
and  his  crew.  This  was  truly  one  of  the 
most  moving  national  experiences  that 
we  have  ever  had,  and  it  helped  to  lift 
our  spirits  as  a  nation. 

If  the  enemies  of  religion  had  their 
way.  such  experiences  would  be  con- 
demned and  any  future  ones  prohibited. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  to  see 
that  such  a  condemnation  and  prohibi- 
tion does  not  occur.  

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  m 
sponsoring  this  measure,  so  that  we  may 
help  to  insure  that  our  astronauts  may 
exercise  their  constitutional  rights  and 
that  the  enemies  of  religion  shall  not 

triumph.  ,„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res  45).  which  reads  as  follows,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 
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Whereas,  there  ihas  been  worldwide  Interest 
In  the  space  prc^gram  and  extensive  oover> 
age  of  space  projects  by  the  mass  media; 

Whereas,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  is  directed  by  section 
303(a)(3)  of  thei  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admlnlstraltlon  Act  of  1968  to  "provide 
for  the  widest  practicable  and  appropriate 
dissemination  of  Information  concerning  its 
activities  and  the  results  thereof"; 

Whereas,  the  ffee  exercise  of  religion  and 
the  freedom  of  speech  for  all  Americans  Is 
protected  by  tho  First  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  tbe  United  States; 

Whereas,  there  are  questions  presently  be- 
fore the  courts  Intended  to  test  the  preroga- 
tive of  astronaut^  to  express  their  religious 
faith  publicly  during  the  course  of  space 
flights:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  all  the  past  expressions 
and  exercises  of  Bellglous  faith  practiced  by 
the  astronauts.  4urlng  the  space  explora- 
tions, were  compatible  with  the  First  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  guarantees  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  religion.  It  is  further  resolved 
that  the  astronauts  while  engaged  In  any 
duties  connected:  with  the  space  program 
slu)uld.j»ot  be  obstructed  from  exercising 
tbese  fraarioms. 


ADDinONAl,  COSPONSOR  OP  A 
RE$OLUTION 

8XNAT«|  arSOLtmOM  271 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mn  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  DoDD>  lie  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  271,  calling  for 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDIKG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROVISION  THAT  TIME  SPENT  BY 
A  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  IN  A 
TRAVEL  STATUS  SHALL  BE  CON- 
SIDERED AS  HOURS  OF  EMPLOY- 
MENT—AMENDMENT 

AMKNOMENT    NO.     283 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently introduced  a  bUl  to  make  time 
spent  by  Federal  employees  in  travel 
status  hours  of  employment.  It  has  since 
been  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  original 
bill  was  too  bro^d.  I  am  submitting  an 
amendment  today  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  Si  2880,  which  will  make 
clear  that  time  spent  in  travel  status  is 
hours  of  employinent  only  if  the  em- 
ployee is  directed  to  undertake  such 
travel  as  a  paijt  of  his  employment 
responsibilities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  pointed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment.  No.  263,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  as  follow(s: 

Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

"That  (a)  Sectlob  5542(b)(2)  of  Title  5, 
United  States  Cod^,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"'(2)   time  spent  In  a  travel  status  away 


from  the  offlclal  duty  station  of  an  employee 
Is  hours  of  employment  only  if  an  employee 
Is  directed  to  undertake  such  travel  as  part 
of  his  employment  responsibilities. 

"(b)  The  last  sentence  of  Section  5644 
(a)  of  such  title  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Time  spent  In  a  travel  status  away 
from  the  offlclal  duty  station  of  an  employee 
subject  to  this  subsection  Is  hours  of  work 
only  If  an  employee  Is  directed  to  undertake 
such  travel  as  a  part  of  his  employment 
reeponslblUtles."  " 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY* 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION     BILL,       1970— AMi»ID- 

MENT 

AMETNDMENT    NO.    364 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  H.R.  12964,  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
when  he  proposed  the  amendment  appear 
later  in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  1969— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    265 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  seri- 
ously question  the  wisdom  of  repealing 
the  investment  tax  credit.  It  has  been  a 
mechanism  of  immense  value  to  the 
economy,  since  It  encourages  plant  mod- 
ernization and  therefore  constantly  im- 
proves productivity. 

Repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit  is 
proposed  as  a  curb  on  inflation.  I  ques- 
tion whether  it  will  have  any  such  effect. 

I  am  concerned  that  its  repeal  may  in- 
stead contribute  to  inflation. 

Inflationary  trends  of  the  past  few 
years  have  been  caused  primarily  by  a 
soaring  demand  for  goods  and  services. 
Newer,  more  productive  capacity  is  the 
best  means  of  meeting  this  demand  and, 
thereby,  easing  inflationary  pressures. 

The  7  percent  tax  credit  on  investment 
in  capital  goods  is  one  of  the  best  tools 
we  have  for  stimulating  the  replacement 
of  less  efficient  productive  capacity  with 
the  more  efficient. 

The  need  to  expand  and  upgrade  the 
country's  productive  capacity  is  a  con- 
tinuing one  that  has  existed  throughout 
our  economic  history.  The  investment 
tax  credit  is  a  long-terra  approach  to 
meeting  this  need. 

If  the  Congress  decides,  nevertheless, 
upon  repeal.  I  urge  most  strongly  that 
the  credit  be  continued  for  the  Nation's 
beleaguered  transportation  industry.  The 
need  to  retain  the  investment  credit  for 
transportation  is  so  compelling  that  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  tax  reform 
bill  to  provide  for  continuation  of  the 
credit  for  regulated  transportation. 

Continuous  improvement  in  transpor- 
tation services  is  essential  to  our  eco- 
nomic well-being.  There  is  no  question 
that,  if  the  tax  credit  is  repealed  for 
transportation,  some  gain  in  productivity 
will  be  lost,  contributing  to  inefficiency 
in  our  transportation  system  and  in  the 


economy  at  large.  Thl«  is  the  only  large 
Nation  in  the  world  wlOi  a  privately 
owned  and  run  transportation  system 
and  we  want  to  keep  it  that  way.  But 
transportation  is  in  trouble,  not  only  in 
my  own  State  of  Nevada  but  across  the 
whole  country. 

Airways  and  airports  are  congested 
and  require  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
$20  billion  in  the  next  10  years.  At  the 
same  time,  the  airlines  are  having  the 
most  severe  financial  problems  in  years 
amid  growing  demand  for  air  services. 
They  must  spend  billions  of  dollars  in 
the  next  few  years  for  air  and  ground 
equipment  to  accommodate  millions  of 
new  passengers.  Repeal  of  the  7  percent 
investment  tax  credit  will  virtually  wipe 
out  one  of  the  few  viable  financing 
mechanisms  available  to  that  Industry — 
the  tax  credit  lease.  What  will  hawien  if 
the  airlines  are  unable  to  finance  the 
acquisition  of  badly  needed  new,  more 
productive  equipment?  Certainly  fares 
will  have  to  be  increased  to  meet  the 
cost  of  inflation.  Passengers  and  shippers 
will  not  be  accommodated,  and  the  econ- 
omy will  suffer.  The  only  question  is  how 
much  it  will  suffer. 

As  for  the  railroads,  all  of  us  are  aware 
of  the  constant  shortage  of  boxcars  that 
plagues  this  industry  year  after  year. 
The  American  consumer  and  our  econ- 
omy are  the  losers,  as  well  as  the  rail- 
roads. At  a  time  when  we  are  demanding 
more  services  from  the  rails  we  should 
not  be  digging  their  tax  grave. 

Our  Nation's  maritime  industry  is  in 
perpetual  crisis.  Not  enough  U.S.  ships 
are  being  built.  Loss  of  the  investment 
tax  credit  can  only  worsen  this  very 
serious  situation.  Senators  should  be 
concerned  that  93  percent  of  U.S.  ocean 
freight  is  carried  in  foreign  bottoms. 

The  investment  credit  has  been  ex- 
tremely helpfiil  in  enabling  the  Nation's 
motor  carriers  of  freight  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  ever  increasing  demands  for  their 
service  by  America's  shippers. 

New  Industries  are  increasingly  becom- 
ing highway  oriented  and  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  communities  served  only 
by  trucks  are  increasing  in  number.  Rail- 
roads no  longer  or  rarely  handle  ship- 
ments under  6,000  pounds  and  this  also 
has  thrown  an  additional  burden  on 
the  highway  carriers. 

All  of  this  calls  for  increased  capacity, 
more  rolling  stock  and  the  moderniza- 
tion of  truck  fleets.  The  more  than  15,- 
000  regular  motor  carriers  are  hard 
pressed  to  meet  these  demands  in  the 
face  of  increased  cost  of  all  kinds. 

It  is  apparent  that  our  transportation 
industries,  upon  which  we  all  depend  so 
heavily,  are  not  in  the  best  of  financial 
health. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
me  to  the  Investment  tax  credit  repeal 
provision  which  will  provide  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Nation  with  far  greater 
benefits  than  will  be  lost  through  dimin- 
ished tax  revenues.  It  would  exempt 
from  repeal  the  transportation  services 
of  all  companies  regulated  by  the  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Commission,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  agree  that  such 
an  amendment  is  profoundly  in  the  na- 
tional Interest. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


AIRPORT/AIRWAYS   DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OP  1969— AMENDMENT 

AMXNSMXNT   NO.   266 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  S.  3108,  a  clean  WU  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  airport/airways  develop- 
ment. Before  I  explain  the  purpose  of 
my  amendment,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
point  out  I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the 
chairman  has  introduced  a  bill  which  in- 
corporates so  many  of  the  proposals  con- 
tinued in  the  administration's  airport/ 
airways  bill.  S.  2437.  Just  the  other  day  I 
was  looking  over  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  of  1946  and 
one  fact  stood  out  in  my  mind  above  all 
others— that  was  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate  Cwnmerce 
Committee  at  that  time.  I  suspect  that 
Warren  Magntjson  probably  has  served 
on  that  distinguished  committee  as  long 
as  any  other  Member  ever  to  serve  in 
this  body. 

I  think  all  of  us  can  agree  that  no  man 
has  done  more  towtwd  the  development 
in  the  field  of  aviation  than  Warren 
Magntjson.  I  believe  that  the  bill  he  in- 
troduced with  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  a  large  extent  embodies  Sen- 
ator Magnuson's  dream  of  having  a  truly 
great  national  airport  system  with  the 
safest  airways  possible.  All  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington 
for  introducing  and  fighting  for  such  a 
comprehensive  bill  designed  to  insure 
that  aviation  in  the  United  States  is  the 
best  that  man  can  provide. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
that  I  have  introduced  today  includes  a 
provision  that  was  in  the  administration 
bill  but  was  not  included  in  the  bill  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington introduced.  I  would  be  less  than 
candid  if  I  did  not  point  out  that  my 
amendment  concerns  a  subject  about 
which  reasonable  men  differ.  My  amend- 
ment, which  is  identical  to  a  provision 
contained  in  the  administration  bill, 
would  offer  an  incentive  to  States  to 
enact  State  channeling  laws  whereby  aid 
to  airports  would  be  channeled  through 
State  aviation  agencies.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  27  States  which  have 
State  charmeling  laws.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  some  ma- 
terial explaining  the  role  of  the  States 
in  greater  detail  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord immediately  following  my  rwnarks. 
In  many  ways,  Mr.  President,  the  dls-: 
agreements  concerning  section  212  con- 
cern the  same  principles  which  were  de- 
bated in  this  body  in  1946  when  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  was  first  considered.  At 
that  time  this  body  voted  for  a  provision 
which  would  have  channeled  all  Federal 
funds  through  State  aviation  agencies. 
They  did  so  with  the  realization  that  only 
through  close  Federal-State  cooperation 


can  our  Federal  system  work.  Back  in 
1946  the  kouse  also  agreed  to  such  man- 
datory channeling  of  Federal  funds  for 
local  airports  through  State  aviation 
agencies  but  they  reconsidered  their  po- 
sition and  the  matter  had  to  be  resolved 
In  a  conference  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  During  that  conference  the 
best  compromise  that  could  be  reached 
was  a  provision  which  left  up  to  the  State 
the  option  of  whether  or  not  they  wanted 
Federal  funds  channeled  through  State 
agencies.  The  material  that  I  have  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record  illustrates  how 
many  States  have  taken  such  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  some 
States  do  not  have  laws  which  require 
the  channeling  of  Federal  airport  funds 
through  State  agencies.  My  amendment 
to  Chairman  Magnuson's  bill  does  not  in 
any  way  force  a  State  to  adopt  such  a 
channeling  provision.  However,  my 
amendment  would  serve  as  an  encour- 
agement for  some  States  to  enact  such  a 
law  so  that  their  State  planning  agency 
could  receive  funds  for  planning  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  if  my 
amendment  were  adopted,  many  more 
States  would  require  the  channeling  of 
Federal  airport  funds  through  State 
agencies.  I,  personally,  think  such  a 
Eederal-State  partnership  is  desirable 
'and  has  worked  well  where  it  has  been 
used.  One  example  of  where  States  have 
worked  in  close  cooperation  with  local 
airports  Involves  the  New  York  Port  Au- 
thority. New  York  and  New  Jersey  re- 
quire State  channeling  of  Federal  air- 
port funds.  With  this  requirement  they 
have  been  able  to  build  and  operate  the 
largest  airport  complex  in  the  world. 

In  this  day  and  age  when  all  of  us  are 
realizing  that  the  transportation  policy 
depends  upon  the  close  cooperation  be- 
tween all  the  modes  of  transportation,  I 
believe  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  en- 
courage States  to  become  more  active  In 
the  area  of  aviation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  National  Governors'  Conference, 
Office  of  Federal-State  Relations,  Oct.  8, 
1969] 

State  Action  in  Aibport/Aviation 
Development 
state  action 
Forty- eight    States    have    state    aviation 
agencies  with  various  responsibilities  Includ- 
ing the  channeling  of  Federal  .\ld  to  Air- 
ports;   planning    of    state   airport   systems; 
granting  of  state  aid  to  local  airports;  own- 
ing and  operating  airports;  and  owning  and 
operating   navigational   systems   and   equip- 
ment. 

Twenty-five  states  own  and  operate  691 
airports.  314  of  which  are  served  by  air 
carriers  certificated  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  in  addition  to  state  owned  heliports. 
Twenty- two  states  own  and  operate  mod- 
ern navigational  equipment  and  facilities 
used  by  both  commercial  and  private  air- 
craft and  recognized  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration . 

Twenty-seven  states  have  "State  Channel- 
ing" laws  for  the  Federal  Aid  to  Airports 
Program  funds  as  authorized  by  the  Federal 
Airport  Act. 

Thirty-three  states  have  laws  and  pro- 
cedures requiring  varying  degrees  of  state 


approval  for  federally  aided  local  airport  de- 
velopment projects. 

STATE    rtTNDINa    OF    AIEPORTS 

Forty-three  states  have  budgeted  nearly 
H80  million  for  fiscal  year  1970  for  airport 
development.  This  Is  five  times  the  funding 
available  from  the  Federal  Aid  to  Airport 
Program  of  $30  million. 

Census  Bureau  figures  show  that  in  1966 
states  spent  (69  mUllon  for  airports;  1967. 
the  hguze  went  up  to  (88  million;  1968  up 
to  $96  million;  1969  estimates  of  (110  million. 

In  1968  states  received  revenue  from  air- 
ports which  they  own  of  $26,549,000.  Three 
states  have  experimented  with  passenger 
fees,  and  user  charges  collected  at  commer- 
cial airports  for  use  by  local  alrjiorts.  These 
have  been  challenged  by  litigation  initiated 
by  commercial  carriers. 

The  Role  of  the  States  in  Aviation 
(Submitted  by  A.  B.  McMullen,  executive 
vice  president.  National  Association  of 
State  Aviation  Officials,  at  the  request  of 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  for 
record  of  hearings  held  September  17.  1969, 
on  the  schedule  of  aviation  user  charges 
proposed  in  S.  2437  and  H.R.  12374) 

The  States  have  long  been  active  In  the 
field  of  aviation  development  and  regulation. 
It  U  believed  that  the  first  aeronautical  law 
of  regulation  In  the  world  was  enacted  by  the 
State  of  Connecticut  on  June  8,  1911.  This 
was  entitled:  "An  Act  Concerning  the  Reg- 
ulation, Number,  and  Use  of  Air  Ships,  and 
the  Licensing  of  Operators  Thereof. "  The  first 
U.S.  Air  Commerce  Act  was  adopted  in  1926. 

Forty-eight  States  currently  have  a  De- 
partment, Conmilsslon,  or  similar  agency  to 
administer  aviation  and  airport  programs.  A 
majority  of  these  agencies  were  created  under 
laws  patterned  after  a  "Model  State  Aeronau- 
tics Commission  or  Department  Act"  which 
was  prepared  Jointly  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Aviation  Officials,  the  then  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  (now  Federal 
Aviation  Administration),  and  the  Council 
of  State  Governments. 

The  "State  Channeling  of  Federal  Aid  Air- 
port Funds  Act",  another  model  State  Act 
which  was  developed  by  the  same  three  state 
and  federal  organizations,  supplements  the 
Aeronautics  Commission  or  Department  Act, 
and  is  designed  to  facilitate  full  implementa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended. 

The  purpose  of  these  two  Acts  was  to  pro- 
vide— 

(a)  For  each  state  the  outline  of  an  act 
which  would:  (1)  create  a  state  aeronautics 
agency  with  powers  sufficient  to  permit  It  to 
develop  aeronautics  in  the  state  and  to  deal 
with  the  enforcement  of  certain  phases  cf 
aeronautical  safety  regulation  in  harmony 
with  federal  air  law  and  In  cooperation  with 
the  federal  aeronautical  agencies;  (2)  permit 
the  state  to  make  available  state  financial, 
technical,  and  other  assistance  to  municipali- 
ties for  airport  purposes  and  to  develop  state- 
owned  airports. 

(Notes. — The  States  currently  own  and 
operate  700  airports,  315  of  which  are  served 
by  certificated  air  carriers.  See  attachment  to 
statement  presented  by  A.  B.  McMullen  be- 
fore House  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1969.) 

(b)  Require  State  approval  of  project  ap- 
plications for  aid  under  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  submitted  by  political  subdivisions,  and 
to  require  the  channeling  of  Federal  aid 
funds  through  the  state. 

The  purpoee  of  the  underscoring  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs  is  to  point  out  that 
the  position  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Aviation  Officials  with  respect  to  the 
role  of  the  states  in  aviation  is  embodied  in 
the  language  of  the  various  model  Acts  which 
have  been  prepared,  approved,  updated  as 
necessary,  and  endorsed  by  the  Association, 
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states  that  h^ve  adopted  these  laws  have 
the  authority  ahd  responsibility  to — 

(a)  Act  as  th«  agent  of  sponsors  of  airport 
projects  located  In  the  state; 

(b)  Accept  ill  behalf  of  the  sponsors  and 
disburse  to  thei|i  all  payments  made  pursu- 
ant to  grant  af^'eements  under  the  Federal 
Airport  Act; 

(c)  Acquire  by  purchase,  gift,  devise, 
lease,  condemnation,  or  otherwise,  any  prop- 
erty, real  or  peraonal,  or  any  Interest  therein. 
Including  easements,  necessary  to  establish 
or  develop  alrpotts; 

(d)  Engage  tn  the  develc^ment  of  a  state- 
wide system  of  airports,  and 

( e )  Undert&ka  airp>ort  development,  or  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  public  agencies 
within  the  stata  for  carrying  it  out. 

(  Note. — Durlqg  VY  1970,  43  states  will  con- 
tribute $178,959,|I85  for  airport  development, 
approximately  $  times  the  amount  made 
available  under  ^he  Federal  Aid  Airport  Pro- 
gram. State  aid;  for  airports  In  FT  1970  is 
14  times  the  ampunt  made  available  for  air- 
port developme|it  in  1959.  10  years  ago, 
whereas  Federal  aid  is  less  than  one-half  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  1959.) 

Under  Section  212  of  8.  2437  and  H.R. 
12374,  the  Fed^til  Govenunent  offers  en- 
couragement to  all  states  to  undertake  the 
five  functions  lifted  above  and  NASAO  policy 
Is  In  agreement  ;that  these  are  responslbill- 
Mes  tbat«~are  pr(%>erly  within  the  purview  of 
the  states.  This  would  lead  not  only  to  the 
development  of  an  adequate  system  of  air- 
ports, intelligently  planned.  efBclently  ad- 
ministered and  qconomlcally  financed,  but  It 
should  also  strettmllne  the  Federal  aid  air- 
port program  aqd  make  it  less  expensive  to 
administer  by  requiring  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  deal  wljth  only  the  50  States,  In  a 
manner  coiai>araible  to  the  highly  successful 
Federal  Highway  Program,  rather  than  deal- 
ing with  bundles  of  Individual  communl- 
tles. 

In  addition  tq  providing  engineering  and 
technical  assistance,  and  rendering  substan- 
tial financial  al4  to  their  political  subdivi- 
sions for  the  coiistruction  and  Improvement 
of  airports,  as  wjell  as  generally  administer- 
ing the  Federal  Aid  Airport  Program  where 
state  law  requires  the  channeling  of  federal 
funds  and  or  approval  of  project  applications, 
the  States  have  efigaged  In  many  other  activl- 
tlee  under  laws  j  charging  them  with  broad 
responsibillLy  foij  the  development  and  regu- 

itics.  While  these  activities 
to  outline  In  detail,  several 
to    the    protection    of    the 

rlous  states  and  the  welfare 

adustry  are  outlined  b«low: 
In  and  will  continue  to  be 

fclally  and  otherwise,  for  the 
federal  government  to  maintain  a  personnel 
force  capable  of  preventing  and/or  enforcing 
violations  of  sa^ty  regulations.  Thus,  this 
responsibility  ha^  been  assumed  by  most  of 
the  states,  through  the  aviation  agencies, 
state  and  local  ^llce  departments. 

(2)  The  same  1^  true  in  the  Investigation  of 
non-fatal  accldefits  Involving  non-commer- 
cial aircraft,  and  Ithe  states  have  assumed  the 
responsibility  for  pecurlng  wreckage  until  fed- 
eral Investigatory  arrive  at  the  scene,  or  con- 
ductlag  the  Investigation  and  turning  their 
findings  over  to  appropriate  federal  offlciaJs. 

(3)  State  avlaiion  agencies  are  constantly 
seeking  to  improive  scheduled  airline  service 
to  cities  within  their  respective  states,  and 
represent  the  state,  and  often  Individual  com- 
munities, before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
In  airline  route  ind  service  casM.  They  also 
work  closely  with  Individual  canierB  In  de- 
veloping air  trancportatlan  markets  In  dtLee 
that  could  not  otherwise  be  served  economi- 
cally by  the  scheduled  carriers. 

(4)  The  Fedeml  Oovemment  has  no  au- 
thority or  responsibility  In  the  field  of  intra- 
state air  service  a|id  the  states,  either  through 


latlon  of  aeronai 
are  too  numeroi; 
considered    vital  I 
citizens  of  the  v| 
of  the  aviation 

(1)    It   has  be^ 
Impossible,  finai 


their  aviation  or  utility  agencies,  certificate 
and  regulate  these  intrastate  carriers  for  the 
safety  and  economic  protection  of  the  citizens 
of   their   reqjeotlve   states. 

(5)  State  aviation  agencies  are  responsible 
for  State  and  Regional  Defense  AlrUft  Plan- 
ning (SABDA  Plan  developed  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment),  to  asstxre  that  an  adequate 
organization  and  means  are  available  in  time 
of  emergency  to  effectively  utilize  non-air 
carrier  aircraft  In  support  of  military  and 
dvll  defense,  survival  and  recovery  of  the 
economy. 

(6)  Many  of  the  states  have  air  marking 
programs,  and  provide  f\inds  for  the  Instal- 
lation, operation,  and  maintenance  of  state- 
owned  air  navigation  and  conununlcatlons 
aids  where  federally  provided  aids  of  this  type 
do  not  exist. 

(Note. — For  detailed  information  regard- 
ing state  navigation  aids  programs,  see  at- 
tachments to  statement  presented  by  A.  B. 
McMullen  before  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  September  17,  1969.) 

(7)  State  aviation  agencies  sponsor  safety 
clinics  and  refresher  courses  for  pilots,  me- 
chanics, Emd  Instructors,  as  well  as  conduct 
seminars  dealing  with  the  major  causes  of 
aircraft  accidents,  such  as  weather,  air  tur- 
bulence, etc. 

(8)  These  agencies  also  sponsor  Teacher 
Workshops  In  cooperation  with  various  col- 
leges and  universities  and  otherwise  work 
with  State  Education  Departments  In  the 
introduction  of  aviation  into  the  curriculum. 

As  Indicated  previously,  all  but  two  states 
have  established  an  agency  or  office  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  aviation  and 
airport  development  programs. 

Adoption  of  legislation  containing  provi- 
sions such  as  those  recommended  by  the  Ad- 
ministration and  incorporated  in  Section  212 
of  S.  2437  and  H.B.  12374,  will  provide  the 
catalytic  force  and  necessary  Incentive  for  all 
states  to  assume  authority  and  responsibility, 
and  to  adequately  staff  for  the  planning  and 
administration  of  both  state  and  Federal 
airport  development  programs,  as  they  have 
for  state  and  Federal  highway  programs. 

It  must  lie  realized,  however,  that  the 
States  require  funds  to  carry  out  their  avia- 
tion programs,  which  are  an  Integral  part  of 
Federal  programs,  and  that  some  of  their 
revenue  sources  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Therefore,  Federal  taxes 
on  fuel  consumed  by  non-commercial  air- 
craft, a  principal  source  of  state  Income  for 
aviation  purposes,  must  not  be  so  high  as 
to  preempt  this  source  of  income. 

For  reasons  outlined  herein,  NASAO 
strongly  recommends  that  language  similar 
to  that  contained  In  Section  212,  be  included 
in  any  airport/airways  legislation  adopted  by 
the  91st  Congress,  and  that  the  Federal  tax 
on  non-conunercial  fuel  remain  at  less  than 
6<(. 

Prxpared  by  National  Association  of  State 
Aviation  Officials,  State-Owned  Air- 
ports; State  Funds  Available  for  Airport 
Development 

SUMMARY 

Twenty-five  States  own  and  operate  691 
airports,  314  of  which  are  served  by  air  car- 
riers certificated  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  (Note. — This  does  not  Include  sev- 
eral State- owned  Heliports.) 

Forty-three  States  have  a  total  of  $178,959,- 
485  available  for  airport  development  during 
fiscal  year  1970.  (Note. — Funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  for  airport  devel- 
opment IB  some  States  is  im usually  low.  In 
comparison  to  previous  amounts  available  for 
this  purpose.  This  Is  due  in  part  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  Federal  Aid  Airport  Program  to 
•30  milUon  for  FY  1970.)  The  amounts  shown 
below  do  not  Include  funds  for  State  air- 
port system  planning. 


STATE  OWNED  AIRPORTS 


State 


Not  Stale  funds 

Served  by    served  by  available  lor 

CAB             CAB  airport 

certified       certified  development 

carriers       carriers  fiscal  year  1970 


Alabama 

Alaska' 

Ariiona 

as" 

4 
215 

J350,  000 

35. 000, 000 

200.000 

125,000 

=  1,900,000 

7,000.000 

250.000 

71,952.000 

268.000 

8.458.000 

200.000 

1,225.000 

500,000 

•3,447,500 

1,300.000 

500,000 

4,100,000 

4,000,000 

87,500 

200.000 

248. 000 

600,000 

750  OOO 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Hawaii' 

Floridi 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa 

2' 

12" 

m'... 

1 
3 
2 
2 

3  . 
30 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts' 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

i" 

1 

3 
I 
2 

i' 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana. 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

1  — 

•  1 ... 
1 

if" 

5 

1 

New  Jersey 

127,  (XM 

New  Mexico 

5 

New  York 

»  17, 500, 000 
250  000 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

2 

100  000 

Ohio 

4,000,000 

Oklahoma 

150,000 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

3' 

1 
2 

43 
2 

4 
19 

675.000 
1  000  000 

Rhode  Islandu 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

2.800.000 
906.985 
778  000 

Tennessee 

1,350  000 

Texas 

Utah 

3 

650.000 
1,700  000 

Vermont 

Virginia 

3 

8 

360,000 
2, 500, 000 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

13 

125,000 
500,000 

Wisconsin 

700,000 

Wyoming 

126  500 

Total 

314 

377 

178,959,485 

>  Alaska  owns  and  operates  all  public-owned  airports  in 
State,  except  2. 

'  California  will  also  pay  t200,000  in  1970  for  Decca  system- 
part  ol  a  3-year,  {600,000  test  of  system  for  low  level  navigation. 

>  Hawaii  owns  and  operates  all  public-owned  airports  and 
heliports  in  State. 

•  Illinois  constructing  new  airport,  to  be  owned  by  that  Stste 
but  primarily  to  serve  St  Louis,  Mo.  metropolitan  area. 

'  Legislative  action  on  airport  development  funds  not  yet 
completed. 

'State  presently  contemplating  purchase  of  Baltimore- 
Friendship  airport. 

'Two  airports  operated  by  Massachusetts  Port  Authority. 
Legislation  stipulates  that  Authority  is  branch  of  State  govern- 
ment. 

■  Airport  to  be  opened  in  fall  of  1969— air  carrier  service 
expected  within  a  year. 

•  New  Jersey  will  request  tl.5  million  for  airport  development 
when  legislature  convenes  in  1970. 

ID  Amount  obligated  from  {50.000.000  available. 

>>  Rhode  Island  owns  and  operates  all  public-owned  airports 
in  State.  Legislative  action  on  airport  development  funds  not 
yet  completed— part  of  a  10-year  long-range  program  totaling 
{28  million.  An  additional  {1.7  million  will  be  available  lor 
operation,  maintenance,  and  minor  improvements. 


Brief  Pacts  Concerning  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  and  the  Port  or  New  York  Au- 
thority 

1.  The  New  York  Port  Authority  was  cre- 
ated by  an  Interstate  compact  between  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  and  approved  by  the 
states'  legislatures  and  the  Congress  in  1921. 

2.  Both  New  York  and  New  Jersey  adopted 
the  Model  State  Channeling  of  Airport  Poinds 
in  1947.  Since  that  time  both  states  have 
channeled  all  federal  funds  for  airports 
through  their  state  aviation  agencies  to  the 
Port  Authority.  The  state  law  requires  that 
plans  for  airport  development  proposed  by 
the  Port  Authority  must  be  coordinated 
through  the  states  Involved. 

3.  In  1966  New  Jersey  created  a  state  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  New  York  State 
created  a  department  of  transportation  in 
1967.  In  the  same  year  New  York  State  en- 
acted the  $26  billion  Transportatloin  Capital 
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Facilities  Bond  Issue.  »260  million  of  this 
fund  will  go  for  aviation  developments. 

4  The  channeUng  acts  In  each  state  enable 
them  to  integrate  the  Port  of  New  York  alr- 
Dort  development  with  access  faclUttes  in- 
^dlng   bus,  highway,  waterways,  and  rail 

^T*Neither  the  Port  Authority  nor  the 
States  have  experienced  any  difficulty  In  de- 
veloplng  the  comprehensive  transportation 
system  needed  for  the  metropolitan  region. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred.  ^  .     fv.^ 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  tne 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

For  House  Tax  Bill 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Anthony  E.  Rozman,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  U  S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Michigan  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Orvllle  H.  Trotter,  term  expired 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  a^ 
persons  Interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writtng  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  November  11,  1969, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nomination,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to 
appear  at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled.    ^^^^^^^_^ 

TjNTVERSITY  ECONOMISTS  AND 
LAWYERS  FAVOR  HOUSE  BILL  ON 
TAX  REFORM 


Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today's 
New  York  Times  contains  a  significant 
letter  from  Prof.  Richard  A.  Musgrave 
of  Harvard  University,  on  the  subject  of 
tax  reform.  In  his  letter,  which  was 
signed  by  14  other  distinguished  econo- 
mists and  lawyers,  Professor  Musgrave 
emphasizes  some  of  the  most  unportant 
changes  made  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  passed  by 
the  House.  He  urges  the  Senate  to  restore 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  in  areas 
such  as  the  minimum  tax  and  alloca- 
tion of  deductions,  the  holding  period 
and  alternative  tax  rate  for  capital  gains, 
and   the   Federal  interest   subsidy  for 
State  and  local  bonds. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  other  signers 
of  the  letter  are  Profs.  WlUlajm  D.  An- 
drews, of  Harvard;  Harvey  Brazer  of 
Michigan;  George  Break,  of  the  Unl- 
veiJity  of  California  at  Berkeley ;  ECary 
Brow^.  of  MIT:  John  Due.  of  niino^; 
Arnold  Harberger.  of  Chicago;  Walter  W. 
Heller,  of  Minnesota;  Daniel  Holland, 
of  MTT;  Harry  Kahn.  of  Rutgers;  Oliver 
Oldman,  of  Harvard;  Joseph  Pechman. 
of  Brookings:  Carl  Shoup,  of  Columbia; 
Melvin  White,  of  Brooklyn  College;  and 
Bernard  Wolfman.  of  Pennsylvania^ 

Mr  President,  the  signers  of  the  letter 
are  among  the  most  eminent  economists 
STd  tex^lwyers  in  the  Nation.  I  beUeye 
that  their  views  wUl  be  of  interest  to 
all  Senators  who  are  concerned  with  tne 
cause  of  tax  justice. 


To  the  Editob: 

Current  press  reports  on  the  mutUatlon  of 
the  House  tax  reform  bUl  at  the  hands  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  are  distres- 
sing. The  House  bill,  which  offers  the  most 
importstfit  step  towards  oonstrucUve  tax  re- 
form In  many  years,  deserves  a  better  fate. 
The  thrust  of  the  bill  alms  at  narrowing 
the  scope  of  tax  preferences  available  to 
high-income  taxpayers,  and  thus  to  correct 
what  has  become  recognized  Increasingly  as 
an  intolerable  situation.  Two  main  items  are 
an  efrecUve  minimum  tax  for  individuals 
based  on  Income  prior  to  allowance  for  tax 
preferences,  and  the  prorating  of  deductions 
between  taxable  income  and  Income  ex- 
cluded by  such  preferences. 

The  former  provision  has  been  waterea 
down  greaUy  by  the  Finance  Committee  with 
regard  to  hlgh-lnoome  individuals,  and  the 
latter  has  been  discarded  altogether. 

Other  provisions  of  the  House  bill,  such 
as  repeal  of  the  alternative  26  per  oent  oapl- 
tal  gains  rate,  extension  of  the  holding  pe- 
riod for  short-term  capital  gains,  and  a 
modest  step  towards  a  more  rational  treat- 
ment of  interest  paid  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  also  been  discarded.  Moreover, 
the  proposed  reduction  In  depletion  allow- 
ances has  been  cut  by  one-half. 

While  other  aspect*  suoh  as  tightened  tax- 
ation of  real  estate  are  to  be  retained,  the 
Finance  Committee's  cut-backs  have  gone 
far  beyond  the  modifications  In  the  House 
bUl  which  were  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  threaten  to  scuttle  the  entire  re- 
form. .. 

Adoption  of  these  amendments  to  the 
House  bill  will  severely  damage  taxpayer 
morale  and  the  fiscal  strength  of  the  coun- 
try and  this  at  a  time  when  national  res- 
olution to  deal  with  social  Inequities  Is  most 
urgently  needed. 

As  teachers  and  students  of  taxatloh,  the 
undersigned  have  for  long  been  advocates  of 
structural  tax  reform,  pointing  to  a  broad- 
ened and  more  equitably  defined  Income  tax 
base  Wbne  the  House  blU  does  not  solve  all 
problems,  and  the  proposed  rate  reduction 
Is  premature.  It  surely  takes  a  major  step  to- 
wards structural  reform. 

We  therefore  urge  that  the  weakening  ac- 
tions of  the  Finance  Committee  be  reversed 
on  the  Senate  floor  and  that  the  structural 
components  of  the  House  bill  be  written  Into 

the  Senate  version. 

B.  A.  Musgrave. 


acceptance.  We  are  only  too  h««>py  to 
adopt  sweeping  declarations  of  our  be- 
lief in  the  dlgiUty  of  mankind,  but  are 
very  reluctant  to  work  toward  actual  im- 
plementation. I  am  sure  that  no  Senator 
opposes  the  abolition  of  forced  labor,  po- 
litical rights  for  women,  or  the  outlaw 
of  genocide.  No  one  would  deny  that 
these  are  very  basic  rights.  Yet,  when  we 
are  asked  to  recognize  these  rights  offl- 
cally  on  an  international  scale,  we  start 
making  excuses  such  as,  "we  cannot  do 
anything  because  they  fall  within  the  do- 
mestic  jurisdiction   of   the   State."    Of 
course  they  fall  within  the  domestic  juris- 
diction. Each  State  must  guarantee  basic 
rights  to  their  citizens.  What  is  more, 
however,  each  State  must  guarantee  the 
same  right  to  citizens  of  other  nations. 
Only  this  will  guarantee  mutual  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others  and  prevent  the 
growth  of  conflict.  To  protect  the  rights 
of  some  individuals  and  deny  the  same 
protections  to  others  is  to  spread  the 
seeds  of  war. 

Equal  protection  imder  the  law  has 
been  guaranteed  to  all  Americans  since 
the  founding  of  the  Nation.  Why  should 
we  deny  the  same  protection  to  all  peo- 
ples? 

The  time  has  come  to  act  on  the  be- 
liefs which  Americans  take  for  granted. 
To  continually  advance  these  beliefs  be- 
fore the  world  and  do  nothing  to  guar- 
antee tiieir  universal  acceptance  is  to 
practice  the  worst  from  of  hypocrisy. 
Further  preaching  without  action  can 
only  antagonize  those  people  who  look 
to  us  for  leadership.  By  ratifying  the 
three  human  rights  conventions  covering 
political  rights  of  women,  genocide,  and 
forced  labor  we  would  underscore  our 
commitment  to  these  basic  freedoms.  We 
would  imderscore  this  commitment  in  a 
way  which  is  unmistakable.  Our  intent 
would  be  clear.  Once  again  we  would  be 
recognized  as  the  world's  greatest  de- 
fender of  basic  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  this  reafarmatlon  is  des- 
perately needed.  We  are  losing  ground  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  We  must  reverse 
this  trend  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  status 
as  a  great  power.  Ratification  of  the 
human  rights  conventions  will  be  an  im- 
portant step  on  the  road  to  recovery  of 
basic  respect  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 


U  S  FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  RATIFI- 
CATION OF  THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  in  one 
of  his  most  brilliant  speeches,  declared 
that  peace  is  "in  the  last  analysis,  basi- 
cally a  matter  of  human  rights."  Con- 
flict has  always  develt«)ed  when  one  in- 
dividual felt  that  another  was  violating 
his  basic  rights.  For  many  years  the  basic 
foreign  policy  of  this  country  has  been  to 
reduce  confUct  and  promote  cooperation 
on  an  international  scale  to  promote 
peace  Essential  to  the  success  of  such  a 
poUcy  is  the  recognition  of  certain  in- 
ternational human  rights. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States, 
though  committed  in  principle  to  the 
promotion  of  human  rights,  has  taken 
very  little  concrete  action  to  insure  their 


CRITICAL  SHORTAGE  OF  NATURAL 
GAS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 12  and  13,  as  I  have  previously  an- 
nounced to  the  Senate,  the  Subcommit- 
tee for  Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  will  hold  hearings  on  the  poten- 
tially critical  shortage  of  natural  gas 
facing  this  country.  A  great  deal  of  inter- 
est has  been  generated  from  my  an- 
noimcement  that  these  hearings  would 
be  held,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  will  have 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  problem 
at  that  time. 

I  was  Interested  to  read  in  the  Sunday, 
Nov«nber  2.  Washington  Post,  an  article 
on  this  matter  written  by  Lisa  Cronln. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  do  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricosd, 
as  follows: 

NATTnAL  Oas  ODicmrcT  Is  Foebcast 
(Byt^MkCronln) 

Nxw  ToBX. — Imtiutnes  seeking  to  expand 
tbelr  gam  eonstmvfXtlon  or  convert  to  natural 
gae  to  reduce  air  gollutlon  are  being  tiimed 
down  In  aome  areM  due  to  abortagea  of  the 
cleaner  burning  ftiel. 

ntUltlea  aay  tbey  can't  guarantee  gas  sup- 
pllea  for  converalcki  in  some  areea,  said  W. 
Morton  Jacobs,  president  of  tbe  American 
Oas  Aaaoclatlon.  T^e  Bureau  of  Natural  Oas 
In  Ita  latest  national  study,  moreover,  baa 
forecast  a  defldencjr  by  1974. 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  In  New  Tork  said 
It  "will  bonor  all  etlsUng  contracts  to  Indus- 
try ciiBtomera  buQ  at  tbe  moment  we  will 
not  take  on  any  la^ge  Industrial  customers." 

Rocbeater  Gas  &  Blectrlc,  wblcb  gets  Its  gas 
frran  Consolidated,  said  It  recently  turned 
down  a  request  from  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  for 
a  major  gas  convertlon  project. 

"We've  bad  a  number  of  our  customers 
Indicate  an  interest  In  converting  frcHn  otber 
fuels  and  we  expect  in  tbe  coming  montbs 
we  are  going  to  turn  down  tbeee  new  loads," 
a  Bocbester  Oas  spokesman  said. 

DCMAITD    .    .    .    BAIXOOMXD 

Be  saltf'tbe  malb  call  for  conversions  to 
natural  ga  came  from  industries  wonting 
to  combat  air  poll\)tlon. 

"Market  demand,  simply  bas  ballooned  all 
out  of  proportion."  said  James  B.  Henderson, 
president  of  Tranacontinental  Gas  Pipeline 
Corp.  His  compan)r  serves  utilities  on  tbe 
Bast  Coast  from  Atabama  to  New  York  City. 

By  1970.  be  sald^  "We  could  sell  twice  as 
mucb  gae  if  we  were  able  to  bring  It  to  mar- 
ket." 

Several  big  companies  In  concentrated  In- 
dustrial areas  have  swltcbed  to  gas,  wblcb 
now  supplier  a  tblM  of  tbe  country's  energy 
needs,  to  lessen  air  pollution. 

CPC  International's  reflned  syrups  and 
sugars  division  in  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  bas  con- 
verted. A  spokesman  explained  it  avoided  tbe 
problems  of  fly  aab,  sulfur  dioxide  and  otber 
pollutants  produced  by  its  previous  fuel,  coal. 

LONG-TERM    NEEDS 

CPC's  supplier,  Cbnsolldated  Edison  Co.  of 
New  York,  said  It  tiad  64  major  Industrial  or 
commercial  converdons  to  gas  tbis  year.  Con 
Ed  said  it  faces  no  pupply  problem  tbls  win- 
ter, or  in  tbe  near  (juture.  But  it  said  it  loolu 
to  liquid  natural  gM  to  belp  meet  its  long- 
term  needs. 

Peoples  Gas  of  Pittsburgh,  which  serves  16 
counties  In  Westert  Pennsylvania,  said  four 
major  Indvistrlal  customers  who  asked  that 
their  namee  be  withheld  are  using  gas  be- 
cause of  its  clean  atr  characteristics. 

Detroit's  Consut^er's  Power  Co.  said  it 
switched  it  own  ^ectrlc  generating  plant 
near  Kalamazoo  from  coal  to  gas  for  pollu- 
tion reasons. 

In  Indianapolis,  ^tlzens  Coke  &  Oas  said 
a  big  shift  to  gas  Is  taking  place  among  local 
industries.  Compatiles  switching  include 
Ford's  local  truck  plant,  a  Jones  &  Laugh- 
Un  steel  warehouse  and  a  Chrysler  Corp. 
plant.  A  shift  also  U  taking  place  at  Pt.  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  an  Army  base,  and  about  a 
dozen  big  schools  are  changing  to  gas. 

EAST     AJtFECTEO     MORE 

There  has  been  no  strain  on  supply  in  In- 
dlanai>oUs  because  the  shift  was  anticipated, 
a  spokesman  said. 

Oas  supplies  mainly  have  been  affected  In 
the  Bast,  but  a  Mldjwest  pipeline  company  Is 
backing  off  on  expansion  because  It  lacks 
sufficient  supplies. 

Northern  Natural  Oas  Co.  In  Omaha  said 
It  was  trying  to  wltl^draw  a  pipeline  applica- 
tion it  had  znade  Iwltb  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  because  It  didn't  have  enough 
gas  reserves  for  the  projected  line. 


Texas  Baatem  Transmission  Corp.  said  tbe 
West  Coast  gas  supply  also  may  face  growth 
problems.  Tbe  company  serves  these  markets 
through  Transweetem  Pipeline  Co..  a  sub- 
sidiary. 

"We  simply  are  not  getting  the  new  re- 
serves we  would  like  to  have,"  a  spokesman 
said.  "We  have  all  the  gas  needed  to  fill  cur- 
rent commitments,  but  tbe  slt\iatlon  is  hard 
to  deal  with  when  it  comes  to  new  supply 
requirements."  The  spokesman  said  the  sup- 
ply problem  does  not  affect  expansions  in  de- 
velopment for  months. 

HOMXOWNXBS    yNAITBCTZO 

The  utilities  stressed  that  any  supply  prob- 
lems would  not  affect  the  home  owner.  "No 
one's  stove  is  going  to  be  cut  off  with  a 
Thanksgiving  turkey  in  it,"  said  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Elizabetbtown  (N.J.)  Oas  Co. 

John  N.  Nasslkas.  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  said  there  is  no  crisis  or 
widespread  gas  shortage,  but  cautioned  that 
steps  are  needed  to  avoid  long-term  shortage. 


VFTERANS'  DAY 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, beginning  on  November  10,  nine 
veterans  organizations  including,  among 
others,  the  American  Legion,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Military  Order  of  the 
World  Wars,  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, Retired  Officers  Association,  Re- 
ser\'e  Officers  Association,  Fleet  Reserve 
Association,  will  Join — along  with  the 
members  of  the  National  Ouard  of  our 
50  States — in  the  observation  of  a  Na- 
tional Week  of  Confidence  In  America. 

On  Veterans'  Day,  November  11,  for 
example,  there  will  be  a  Freedom  Rally 
in  Washington  to  include  services  at  the 
Washington  Monument  and  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery. 

The  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
himself  the  commander  of  a  PT  boat  In 
World  War  ET,  once  pointed  out  that 
West  Virginians  were  second  to  none  in 
this  country  in  their  devotion  to  the  free- 
dom and  security  of  their  Nation.  This 
has  been  well  attested  to  by  the  large 
numbers  of  West  Virginians  who  have 
served  in  our  Armed  Forces  and,  indeed, 
by  the  motto  of  the  State:  "Mountain- 
eers Are  Always  Free." 

A  native  son  of  West  Virginia,  Prof. 
James  D.  Atkinson,  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, has,  I  believe,  sounded  the  key- 
note for  this  week  of  rededication  to  the 
principles  which  have  made  our  coimtry 
great.  He  did  this  in  a  prayer  which  he 
read  to  his  class  in  the  Conduct  of  U,S. 
Diplomacy  on  the  occasion  of  the  Octo- 
ber 15  moratorium  protest  day.  It  should 
serve  to  alert  our  people  that  professors 
and  students  alike  who  support  our  coun- 
try are  in  the  majority,  not  the  minority. 

Professor  Atkinson  is  a  native  of 
Weston,  Lewis  Goimty,  W.  Va.  He  comes 
from  a  pioneer  West  Virginia  family 
whose  people  were  among  the  first  to 
settle  in  Kanawha  Coimty.  His  great 
uncle,  George  Wesley  Atkinson,  was  a 
former  Governor  of  our  State. 

In  these  troubled  times,  when  all  of 
our  people  want  peace — but  a  just  and 
lasting  peace — I  believe  that  Professor 
Atkinson's  statement  is  especially  mean- 
ingful. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  In  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 


November  4,  1969 

Statxmknt  bt  Paor.  J.  D.  Atkinson,  Depast- 

MINT    OF    OOVXBNlfXNT,    OXOROXTOWN    Uni- 

vxBsrrT 

The  Moratorium  Day  Committee  requested 
University  Professors  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities across  the  entire  United  States  to  do 
something  meaningful  on  October  16,  1969. 
relating  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  V.3. 
involvement  in  that  war.  Accordingly,  in  my 
class  on  the  Conduct  of  U.8.  Diplomacy  at 
10:16  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  October  16,  1969, 
I,  Professor  J.  D.  Atkinson,  Department  of 
Government,  Georgetown  University,  re- 
sponded with  a  discussion  of  the  foreign 
policy  issues  relating  to  the  Vietnam  war. 
following  which  I  read  a  short  prayer  which 
I  had  composed  for  the  occasion. 

I  composed  this  prayer  with  the  thought 
that  the  clergy — many  of  whom  were  adopt- 
ing what  seemed  to  be  a  political  stance  on 
the  Vietnam  Moratorium — would  not  object 
to  a  layman  reading  a  prayer.  I  also  attempt- 
ed to  compose  a  prayer  to  which  members  of 
the  Jewish  faith,  Protestants  of  all  churches, 
and  Roman  Catholics  would  all  alike  sub- 
scribe to,  if  they  wished.  This  Is  the  prayer: 

O  God  of  Israel,  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  whom  we  Americans  acknowledge  in 
our  own  Declaration  of  Independence,  grant 
that  we  do  not  dishonor  our  nation  by  deny- 
ing freedom  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Grant,  O  Lord  that  the  Americans  who 
have  given  their  lives  in  Vietnam  have  not 
died  in  vain. 

Strike  down  the  band  of  the  wicked,  en- 
lighten the  minds  of  tbe  weak,  of  the  igno- 
rant, and  of  the  misguided  that  the  United 
States  may  honor  the  pledge  of  Thy  late 
servant.  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
not  to  abandon  the  poor  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Do  not  deliver  them,  O  Lord,  into  the 
hands  of  the  brutalltarlan  Communists  of 
North  Vietnam  whose  crimes  against  hu- 
manity far  exceed  even  those  of  Stalin  and  of 
Hitler,  but  order  that  the  peasants,  the 
workers,  and  the  other  good  people  of  South 
Vietnam  be  kept  under  Thy  protection.  As 
we  Americans  have  trusted  in  Thee  and  as 
the  South  Vietnamese  have  trusted  in  us,  do 
not.  O  Lord  God,  abandon  either  us  or  them. 
Amen. 


EMERGENCY  DETENTION  PROVI- 
SION OF  INTERNAL  SECURITY 
ACT  OF   1950 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year,  I  introduced,  with  25  other 
Senators,  S.  1872,  a  bill  to  repeal  title  II 
of  the  emergency  detention  provision  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 

As  evidence  of  the  growing  support  for 
this  legislation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Honolulu  Japanese  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  442d  Veterans  Club.  As 
the  editorials  and  resolutions  point  out, 
title  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950  Is  contrary  to  the  accepted  tradi- 
tions and  precedents  of  our  legal  system. 
I  again  urge  the  Senate  to  repeal  title  II. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 
Oct.  27,   1969] 
Watch  Your  Lip! 
For  tbe  past  19  years  a  razor  sharp  ax  has 
hung  perilously  over  the  beads  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, held  immobile  only  by  a  thin  threat  of 
circumstances. 
That  ax  is  Title  U,  the  emergency  deten- 
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tion  provision  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  i960,  the  so-caUed  McCarran  Act. 

The  threat  of  questionable  strength  that 
keeps  the  blade  from  faUlng  is  the  weak  re- 
frain of  those  who  defend  the  McCarran  Act 
that  "This  couldn't  happen  In  America." 

The  McCarran  Act  gives  the  President  the 
nower  to  proclaim  an  "internal  security 
emergency"  In  event  of  1)  Invasion  of  the 
United  States  or  its  possessions:  2)  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Congress;  and  3)  insurrection 
within  the  United  States  In  aid  of  a  foreign 

enemy.  ,, 

Should  the  "Internal  security  emergency- 
be  declared,  the  President  may  detain  per- 
sons "if  there  U  reasonable  ground  to  beUeve 
that  such  a  person  will  engage  In  acts  of  es- 
pionage or  sabotage."  „•..-. 
Hawaii's  Sens.  Daniel  K.  Inouye  and  Hiram 
L  Pong  and  Reps.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga  and 
Patsy  T.  Mink  are  sponsoring  bills  in  Oon- 
eress  for  repeal  of  Title  II. 

They  point  out  that  TlUe  n  has  never 
been  tested  in  the  coiirts. 

Before  the  Senate,  Inouye  noted  that  Title 
II  became  law  over  the  veto  of  President 
Truman,  who  said  the  great  majority  of  the 
law's  provisions  "wo\ild  strike  blows  at  our 
liberties."  ._._.  . 

Additionally,  Sen.  Inouye  said,  widespread 
rumors  have  circulated  throughout  our  Na- 
tion  that  the  Federal  Government  Is  ready- 
ing concentration  camps  to  be  flUed  with 
those  who  hold  unpopular  views  and  beliefs. 
These  rumors  are  widely  circulated  and  be- 
lieved in  our  urban  ghettos  . . ." 

Congressman  Matsunaga  noted,  in  his  caU 
for  repeal,  "As  a  lawyer,  I  find  that  -ntle  H 
...  Is  repugnant  to  tbe  accepted  traditions 
and  precedents  of  our  legal  system  . .  ." 

The  McCarran  Act  is  reminiscent  of  1942 
when  110,000  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 
were  arrested,  their  property  confiscated  and 
they  were  detained  In  "relocation  camps"  for 
most  of  World  War  n. 

Any  person  or  group  detained  under  this 
act  would  be  assumed  guilty  and  have  tbe 
onus  of  proving  Innocence. 

When  It  was  conceived.  Title  n  was  sharp- 
ened especially  for  the  Communists.  But,  as 
It  is  written,  the  President  conceivably  could 
apply  Its  provisions  to  any  group — Black 
Panthers,  Mormons,  Yipples  or  another. 

What  Title  II  says,  in  essence,  Is  that 
everyone  should  "watch  your  Up,"  or  else. 

Title  n  Is  ridiculously  horrifying  in  our 
"due  process"  society. 

Its  Implications  are  readily  apparent.  Of 
course  It  has  never  been  used — ^but  it  Is 
there;  It  has  remained  a  threat  over  the 
last  19  years  to  any  group  whose  views  run 
counter  to  those  of  the  man  in  the  White 
House. 

Sens.  Inouye  and  Fong  have  the  backing 
of  24  otber  U.S.  senators  for  their  repeal 
proposal;  Reps.  Matsunaga  and  Mink  are 
joined  by  126  co-sponsors. 

The  sooner  Title  n  Is  repealed  the  better. 
There  Is  always  a  chance  that  the  ax  will  be 
allowed  to  fall. 


before  a  departmental  preUmlnary  bearing 
officer  and- a  detention  review  board  where 
the  detainee  must  prove  hU  innocence  but 
the  government  is  not  requbred  to  furnish 
evidence  or  witnesses  to  Justify  the  deten- 
tion, and  . 

Whereas,  The  Emergency  Detention  Act 
thus  violates  the  basic  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
these  United  States  and  jHWvldes  for  deten- 
tion procedures  which  are  Inconsistent  with 
our  normal  Judicial  jwocedures,  now  there- 
fore 

Be  it  resolved  That,  The  Honolulu  Japa- 
nese Chamber  of  Commerce  strongly  urge 
the  repeal  of  sub-title  II  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1960,  and 


Resoltjtion  of  442d  Veterahs  Club, 
HoNOLtn.tr.  Hawau 
Whereas  (1)  The  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry,  from  previous  experience  In  emer- 
gency detention,  recognize  the  danger  of 
Sub-Title  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950  (Emergency  Detention  Act),  to  the  civil 
rights  of  all  Americans,  and 

Whereas  (2)  The  Emergency  Detention 
Act  provides  that,  during  periods  of  "In- 
ternal  security  emergency",  any  person  who 
"probably  will  engage  in,  or  probably  will 
conspire  with  others  to  engage  in,  acts  or 
espionage  or  of  sabotage"  can  be  Incarcerated 
In  detention  camps,  and 

Whereas  (3)  A  person  detained  under  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  will  not  be  brought 
to  trial  under  law,  but  instead  will  be  Judged 
by  a  Preliminary  Hearing  Officer  and  a  De- 
tention Review  Board,  where  the  detainee 
must  prove  his  innocence  but  the  govern- 
ment is  not  required  to  furnish  evidence  or 
witnesses  to  Justify  the  detention,  therefore, 

^^Resolved  (A)  That  the  442nd  Veterans 
Club  of  Honolulu.  Hawaii  reaffirms  it's  oppo- 
slUon  to  sub-Title  H  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  (Emergency  Detention  Act) ,  and 
it  be  further 

Resolved  (B)  That  the  442nd  Veterans 
Club  of  Honolulu  In  conformity  with  its 
opposition  to  aforesaid  Sub-Title  II  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  adopt  this 
resolution  urging  tbe  members  of  the  9lBt 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
tolepeal  said  Sut-Tltle  11  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  (C)  That  duly  certified  copies  oi 
this  resolution  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Congressional   Delegation  of  Hawaii: 

Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong. 

Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye. 

Representative  Spark  M.  Matsunaga. 

Representative  Patsy  T.  Mink. 

Dated:  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Oct.  22,  1969. 


is  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  and  eventually 
the  House,  the  future  Industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  lake  will  be  tremendous. 

The  other  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  will  allow  the 
same  depletion  allowance  for  oil  from 
shale  after  the  retorting  state,  the  same 
as  crude  oil  extracted  from  wells  re- 
ceives. I  submitted  an  amendment  to  this 
effect  on  September  12.  The  only  way 
the  oil  shale  depletion  allowance  can  be 
made  fully  equal  to  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance is  for  it  to  pertain  to  shale  oil 
at  a  time  when  the  product  is  retorted 
and  in  liquid  form,  rather  than  when 
the  shale  is  in  the  crushed  rock  state.  I 
am  glad  the  Committee  on  Finance  has 
adopted  this  amendment.  The  adoption 
of  this  amendment  by  the  Senate  would 
greatly  encourage  the  devel(H>nient  of  a 
truly    tremendous   potential    source   of 
energy  within  our  country  that  the  Na- 
tion will  need  for  its  security  and  eco- 
nomic growth  during  the  next  few  years. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Utah   <Mr. 
Bennett)  strongly  backed  the  adoption 
of  this  provision,  as  did  Senators  from 
the   other    oil-shale    producing    States, 

Wyoming  and  Colorado. 


RESOLtmON    OP   HONOLtJLtT   JAPANESE 

Chambke  op  Commerce 
Whereas,  The  Honolulu  Japanese  Chamber 
Of  Commerce,  being  a  duly  ordained  and 
organized  group  of  Americans  in  tbe  State 
of  Hawaii,  recognizes  that  sub-title  II  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  (Emergency 
Detention  Act)  presents  a  serlotis  threat  to 
the  civil  rights  of  all  Americans,  and 

VSThereas,  The  Emergency  Detention  Act 
authorizes  detention  of  any  person  on  the 
mere  probabUlty  that  he  will  engage  in,  or 
conspire  with  others  to  engage  in  acts  of 
espionage  or  of  sabotage  during  jwoclalmed 
periods  of  "Internal  Security  Eanergency", 
and 

Whereas,  The  ESnergency  Detention  Act 
falls  to  provide  for  trial  by  Jury,  or  even  be- 
fore a  Judge,  substituting  Instead  hearings 


TWO  AMENDMENTS  TO  TAX  BILL 
TO  HELP  UTAH  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Committee  on  Finance  for  action 
recently  taken  which  will  benefit  Utah 
and  surrounding  oil-shale  States. 

On  September  12,  I  submitted  two 
amendments.  One  of  them  would  give 
the  same  percentage  depletion  allowance 
to  minerals  extracted  from  the  brine  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  that  those  minerals 
receive  when  extracted  from  land  re- 
sources. The  lake  has  been  considered 
like  the  ocean,  an  inexhaustible  re- 
source Therefore,  no  depletion  allo'wance 
is  aUowed.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  lake 
minerals  are  exhaustible  and  should 
receive  the  same  consideration  as  extrac- 
tion of  minerals  from  dry  land.  I  am 
delighted  the  Committee  on  Finance  has 
now  acc^ted  this  amendment,  and  if  it 


FLOOD  INSURANCE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  75-percent  freeze  on  all  new  Fed- 
eral construction  contracts  can  only  re- 
sult in  delays  in  the  completion,  of  many 
Corps  of  Engineers  flood  control  projects. 
These  delays  will  be  costly  indeed,  be- 
cause they  will  mean  that  vitally  needed 
flood  protection  will  be  postponed  in 
many  areas.  Thus,  this  situation  under- 
lines the  need  to  move  ahead  with  the 
Federal  flood  insurance  program  which 
is  designed  to  protect  communities  from 
the  ravages  of  seasons^  flooding  and 
hurricanes. 

On  September  24,  I  warned  that  the 
flood  insurance  program  was  becoming 
hopelessly  bogged  down  because  time- 
consuming  studies  were  needed  to  estab- 
lish local  actuarial  rates.  This  is  evident 
in  the  fact  that  only  three  U.S.  cities 
have  qualified  for  flood  insurance  to  date. 
I  am  pleased  to  note,  therefore,  that 
the  House  version  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1969  includes 
a  provision  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive St  Germain  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
grant  flood  insurance  to  communities  in 
which  these  studies  have  not  yet  been 
completed.  This  measure  would  solve  the 
problem  of  the  heavy  backlog  of  oom- 
mimities  waiting  to  be  studied  and  would 
allow  the  flood  insurance  program  to  be 
carried  out  as  was  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  1968,  when  the  National  Flood  In- 
surance Act  was  passed. 

I  would  hope  that  Congress  will  adopt 
this  measure;  and  inasmuch  as  it  will 
shortly  be  before  a  Senate-House  con- 
ference committee,  I  would  urge  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  to  support  this  provision. 
Moreover,  I  would  recommend  that  all 
interested  communities  make  application 
to  the  Federal  Insurance  Administration, 
E>epartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, so  that  they  might  be  eligible 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  this  program  if 
the  Congress  acts  favorably. 
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Recently  Stlttion  KCMO  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  brotdcast  an  editorial  which 
summarized  the  need  to  cut  the  delays 
which  have  brought  this  program  to  a 
standstill.  I  shlire  their  concern  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  thoughtful 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pl^od  Insttrancx 

(By    Jim    Monr^,    director,    KCMO    Public 

Affairs) 

Flood  lnsuran9«  struggles  against  red  tape. 
Communltlea  looKted  on  flood-prone  nvers  In 
Mld-Axaerlca  ne«d  to  take  advantage  of  tbe 
federal  insuranc*  program,  but  the  process  of 
qualification  Is  defeating  tbem.  Missouri  Sen- 
ator Stuart  Symtnffton  reports  It  may  be  fif- 
teen years  befora  many  communities  can  be- 
come qualified. 

Federal  money  Is  available  to  private  In- 
surance firms  to  help  pay  the  high  premiums 
for  flood  insurance  so  local  communities  can 
afford  the  price.  The  new  law  designates  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  conduct  surveys 
In  each  case  to  prove  likelihood  of  damaging 
floods,  but  any  commimlty  desiring  to  qualify 
for  flood  insurance  must  request  the  sixrvey. 
Even  if  all  Intetested  oommunltles  In  Mis- 
souri 453  Kansas  made  survey  requests,  the 
Corps  ST  Engineers  Is  not  provided  extra 
manpower  to  do  the  work  speedily.  After  the 
survey  established  flood  potential,  each  com- 
munity must  comply  with  land  usage  regu- 
lations before  It;  finally  is  eUglble  for  In- 
surance. 

More  than  two  years  has  elapsed  since  flood 
Insurance  was  aijthorlzed,  but  no  more  than 
a  handful  of  comtnxinltles  In  the  whole  coun- 
try have  qualified.  To  add  more  confusion  to 
the  picture  Is  a  tentative  deadline  of  next 
June  30  for  completion  of  the  survey  and 
community  coiqpllance  with  regulations. 
What  we  may  rea)ly  need  Is  Insurance  against 
red  tape. 

This  has  been  %  KCMO  editorial.  Copies  are 
available  on  wrlljten  request.  If  you  have  a 
different  opinion!  we  invite  your  comments. 
Send  them  to  SfflAK  UP,  KCMO  Broadcast- 
ing, Kansas  City,  |  Missouri. 


VTIi 


MIGRATION  TO  MISERY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Palm  Beach.  Fla.,  Post-Times  has  re- 
cently completed  an  eight-part  series  en- 
titled "Migration  to  Misery."  The  author 
of  the  series,  Kent  Pollock,  has  written 
what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most 
vivid  descriptions  of  the  realities  of  the 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker  prob- 
lem that  I  havQ  read. 

In  the  first  of  the  series.  Pollock  dis- 
cusses the  people  that  he  met  in  his  field 
investigations,  land  describes  the  self- 
perpetuating  cyfcle  of  migrancy  in  which 
they  are  caught^ 

Migrant  fanhworkers,  whose  strong 
backs,  calloused  hands,  and  seasoned 
muscles  are  th^ir  livelihood,  live  in  an 
American  atrocity  in  terms  of  their  hous- 
ing, food,  and  the  entire  atmosphere  in 
which  they  exist.  Pollock  finds  that  "mi- 
grants are  the  unwanted  people,  except 
at  harvest  time.  Even  then  they  are  not 
accepted  as  members  of  communities." 

Pollock  notes! that  migrants  have  few 
friends  and  many  enemies,  and  that  they 
are  often  exploited  by  many,  including 
their  own  people.  He  gives  an  example 
of  a  man  that  fold  migrants  life  insur- 
ance on  a  weelily  basis,  and  when  the 
migrant  died  and  his  f sunily  sought  relief, 
they  found  tha  insurance  was  for  an 


automobile.  The  man  did  not  own  an 
automobile. 
Pollock  notes  that — 

Some  farmers  have  automatic  systems  to 
water  their  beans,  but  their  workers  live  In 
housing  without  showers  and  inside  toilet 
facilities.  Some  have  insulated  cow  bams 
while  their  workers  must  live  in  tin  shacks 
and  cram  old  newspapers  into  cracks  to  keep 
the  wind  out. 

The  second  of  the  series  of  articles  dis- 
cusses in  greater  detail  the  perpetual 
cycle  that  traps  -  the  migrant  Eind 
concludes : 

Sickness,  disability,  bad  fortune — tragedy 
sometimes  provide  the  only  exit  from  the 
migrant  stream. 

Pollock  attempts  to  understand  what 
makes  a  migrant  continue  to  travel  from 
State  to  State  in  search  of  back-breaking 
work  by  analj^zlng  his  educational  back- 
groimd.  Migrant  children  at  an  early  age 
work-  alongside  their  parents,  and  are 
rarely  spared  from  working  in  the  fields 
long  enough  for  school  attendance.  Child 
labor  laws  are  not  enforced,  and  few 
compulsory  attendance  laws  are  applied 
to  migrant  children.  It  is  net  unusual 
that  we  find  that  the  average  migrant 
and  his  family  had  attained  an  education 
equivalent  of  only  8.6  years,  and  that 
over  17  percent  of  all  migrants  are  func- 
tionally illiterate.  This  perilously  low 
level  of  education  perpetuates  an  in- 
ability to  perform  other  than  unskilled 
tasks.  More  importantly,  it  perpetuates 
a  lack  of  confidence  to  try  other  work, 
and  locks  the  migrant  into  the  cycle 
of  poverty. 

In  the  third  of  the  series  of  articles, 
entitled  "Squeezing  Out  a  Living,"  the 
author  discusses  the  pay  that  migrants 
receive,  the  extent  to  which  laws  such 
as  the  Crew  Leader  Registration  Act  are 
not  enforced,  and  in  describing  the 
nature  of  the  work,  notes : 

The  migrant  might  work  like  a  machine 
and  live  like  an  animal,  but  he  Is  a  human 
being. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  columns,  the 
housing  situation  is  discussed : 

Everyone  in  a  position  to  better  migrant 
housing  is  aware  of  the  problem.  But  some 
simply  won't  publicly  admit  that  there  Is  a 
housing  shortage.  There  is  no  quick  solution. 
Meanwhile,  the  migrants  suffer.  They  are 
serving  life  sentences  In  the  prison  of  their 
environment. 

The  plight  of  the  elderly  migrant  is 
discussed  in  the  sixth  article. 

In  the  seventh  of  the  series  of  articles, 
the  author  discusses  an  extensive  inter- 
view that  he  had  with  EUijah  "Bubba" 
Boone,  who  at  one  time  was  a  migrant, 
but  because  of  education  and  drive  has 
been  able  to  settle  out  of  the  stream.  In 
this  interview — much  as  he  did  when  he 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor,  Boone  discusses  the 
reasons  that  migrants  are  unable  to 
leave  the  stream  and  the  need  for  change 
which  he  feels  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  power: 

Money  makes  power,  education  makes 
power,  legislation  makes  power — we  have 
none  of  these.  All  you  can  do  Is  hope  for 
change  and  this  I  do  every  day. 

In  the  final  article,  Kent  Pollock  talks 
about  efforts  to  improve  migrant  condi- 
tions in  Palm  Beach  County,  Fla.  He 


notes  that  although  that  effort  has  been 
expansive,  it  has  not  been  enough. 

Mr.  President,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor,  I 
have  become  personally  aware  of  the 
facts  and  realities  covered  in  these  arti- 
cles. I  regret  that  I  have  to  report  to  the 
Senate  that  too  much  of  this  discussion 
and  these  conclusions  are  all  too  true. 

Because  of  their  significance,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  series  of 
eight  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Palm  Beach    (Fla.)    Post-Times 

Oct.  5,  1969] 
They  Live  Unwanted,  in  the  Shadows  of 

SOCIETT 

(By  Kent  Pollock) 

Georgia  Johnson  stooped  down,  ran  his 
fingers  through  a  plant  and  came  up  with 
14  string  beans.  His  70-year-old  body  ached, 
but  he  continued  to  work. 

Caught  in  a  self-perpetuating  cycle,  Geor- 
gia has  to  work.  He  is  a  migrant. 

LllUe  Mae  Brown,  61,  leaned  back  on  her 
rusty  bed  and  cried.  A  plaque  Inscribed  with 
the  Lord's  prayer  hung  over  her  head. 

Llllie  Mae  was  a  migrant  all  her  life  until 
her  body  gave  out.  Now  she  sits  alone  in  her 
one-room  shack,  praying,  waiting  to  die. 

Harvey  Woodard  sat  atop  an  urunounted, 
muddy  tire.  A  broken  man.  he  was  drunk  In 
the  middle  of  the  day.  The  smell  of  cheap 
wine  surrounded  him. 

Harvey  turned  to  wine  years  ago  when  he 
began  migrating — nothing  else  reduced  his 
misery.  In  the  past  two  months,  Harvey  has 
made  about  1100. 

The  plight  of  the  migrant  Is  full  of  untold 
stories,  stories  very  much  like  that  of  Geor- 
gia's and  LlUie's  and  Harvey's. 

They  travel  from  state  to  state  straining 
to  harvest  an  affluent  nation's  food. 

They  snap  beans,  pick  squash,  pull  tobacco 
or  com — stoop  labor  mostly. 

Their  strong  backs,  calloused  hands  and 
seasoned  miiscles  are  their  livelihood. 

A  mlg^rant's  work,  his  housing,  his  food — 
the  very  atmosphere  in  which  he  exists — Is 
an  American  atrocity. 

Nobody  really  knows  how  many  migrants 
there  are.  but  most  estimates  fall  around 
276,000.  An  educated  guess  woxUd  put  Palm 
Beach  County's  migrant  population  at 
38,000. 

Migratory  workers  performed  more  than 
nine  per  cent  of  the  nation's  seasonal  farm- 
work  in  1968,  working  in  900  counties  of 
46  states. 

The  migrants  go  where  there  is  work.  They 
travel  either  in  old  buses  or  old  cars,  up  and 
down  the  migrant  stream  from  New  York 
to  Florida  and  points  west. 

Migrants  are  the  unwanted  people  except 
at  harvest  time.  Even  then  they  are  not  ac- 
cepted as  members  of  communities. 

They  live  in  the  shadow  of  society.  The 
only  road  left  ot>en  to  a  migrant  In  most 
cases  is  the  road  to  the  next  farm. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Herbert  and  her  husband  left 
the  migrant  stream  three  years  ago.  Now 
they  live  in  a  tin  shack  with  no  toilet  fa- 
cilities in  Belle  Glade. 

"I  have  nothing  to  do  but  sit  here  and 
wait  on  the  $78  they  gave  us  per  month  and 
the  season,"  Mrs.  Herbert  said.  Her  husband, 
suffering  from  a  heart  condition,  leaned  on 
a  rickety  chair  nearby. 

Unlike  the  Herberts,  some  migrants  get 
away  from  farm  labor  entirely,  but  they  are 
a  minority. 

Since  1949,  the  migratory  work  force  has 
decreased  from  422,000  to  276,000.  Available 
statistics  show  a  peak  period  of  migrant  em- 
ployment in  1965  of  466,000. 

Migrants  work  in  incredibly  abominable 
conditions  for  Incredibly  low  wages. 
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The  migrant  in  1967  worked  an  average 
of  only  85  days  for  an  average  annual  Income 

"^-ret.'^'there  is  a  feeling  of  pride  In  their 
work.  They  are  fighting  a  losing  battle 
aeainst  elaborate  mechanization. 

But  there  is  hope— a  sort  of  unexplainable 
dream  that  tomorrow  might  hold  an  answer. 
But  it  won't. 

A  migrant  has  few  friends  and  many  en- 
emies. He  is  exploited  by  many— even  by  his 
own  people.  , 

In  Belle  Glade  last  year  a  man  soldml- 
erants  life  insurance  on  a  weekly  basU.  When 
a  migrant  died  and  his  relatives  sought  re- 
lief they  found  the  insurance  was  for  an 
automobile. 
The  family  did  not  own  a  car. 
Many  of  the  farmers  who  need  migrant 
services  show  their  gratitude  by  provlcUng 
bUghted  housing.  Other  farmers  try  to  better 
migrant  conditions. 

But  their  efforts  have  not  and  apparently 
win   not   be   sufficient   to   effectuate   major 

"^'iSe^rimary  problem  with  migrants  Is  the 
very  nature  of  their  work— It's  seasonal. 
They  must  move  to  keep  up  with  the  crop. 

And  before  conditions  can  be  bettered, 
many  feel,  migration  must  be  stopped  and 
migrants  must  settle  into  communities. 

They  are  never  in  one  place  long  enough 
to  reap  the  few  benefits  available  to  them. 

Despite  several  health  projects  aimed  di- 
rectly at  migrants,  the  average  per  capita 
health  care  expenditure  in  1967  was  $12,  in 
contrast  to  an  average  of  more  than  $200  for 
the  total  population. 

Levels  of  education  are  perilously  low.  So 
low  in  fact,  that  Palm  Beach  County  schools 
have  begun  a  special  program  aimed  solely 
at    exposing    migrant    children    to    modem 

socictv 

Although  funds  for  improving  primary  and 
secondary  schools  across  the  nation  have 
soared  to  new  heights,  the  migrants  in  1967 
had  attained  an  average  grade  level  of  only 

Over  17  per  cent  of  all  migrants  were 
functionally  illiterate  in  1967. 

A  US  Senate  subcommittee  reportea, 
"Children  of  migratory  farm  workers  have 
fewer  educational  opportunities  and  a  lower 
educational  attainment  than  any  other  group 
of  American  children. "  

Florida's  problem  is  particularly  pressing 
because  many  experts  predict  that  when  the 
migrants  stop  migrating  they  will  settle  in 

the  state.  ,  „    „ 

Florida  needs  the  farm  workers  •n  a  sea- 
sonal basis,  but  the  state  does  not  have 
adequate  provisions  to  accommodate  them 
year  around. 

According  to  statistics  compUed  by  t^ 
U  S  Department  of  AgrlciUture,  some  290,000 
acres  of  vegetables  are  harvested  yearly  in 
Florida  with  a  yield  of  almoet  two  million 

tons.  . 

Although  mechanical  harvesting  becomes 
more  prevalent  yearly,  many  crops  must  still 
be  picked  manually  because  they  don  t  lend 
themselves  to  economical  mechanization. 

Theee  are  the  crops  left  for  the  hard- 
working, abused  migrant. 

The  harvest  season  in  South  Florida  ex- 
tends from  late  October  to  the  end  of  M'ay. 
During  that  time  migrants  from  all  over  the 
United  States  are  employed  here. 

There  are  roughly  nine  groups  of  people 
within  the  migrant  population,  breaking 
them  down  by  race,  language  and  origin. 

These  groups  of  traditionally  oppressed 
people  find  themselves  the  target  of  a  special 
discrimination  when  they  enter  the  migrant 

stream.  . 

Some  farmers  have  automatic  systems  to 
water  their  beans,  but  their  workers  live  in 
housing  without  showers  or  inside  toilet 
faclUtles.  ^.,    ^^  . 

Some  have  Insulated  cow  barns  while  their 
workers  must  Uve  in  tin  shacks  and  cram  old 
newspapers  into  cracks  to  keep  the  wind  out. 


Federal  and  state  legislation  which  covers 
migratory  laborers  is  often  conflicting,  con- 
fusing and  unenforced.  There  are  strict 
housing  codes  avaUable,  but  many  mlgrantt 
still  Uve  in  filthy,  decaying  huts. 

Farmers  say  they  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  better  tlie  situation.  If  we  tear  down  the 
rotting  housing,  they  ask,  where  will  w©  put 
the  people?  ,    . 

Floyd  Erlcson,  president  of  the  Everglades 
Farm  Bureau,  says  the  small  farmer  is  caught 
in  an  economic  squeeze  and  cannot  afford  to 
provide  better  housing. 

He  says  farmers  who  try  to  better  their 
migrant  housing  lose  money  through  vandal- 
ism and  improper  care  of  facilities. 

"No  matter  what  kind  of  housing  you  have 
for  your  help  the  laborers  won't  take  care  of 
It  They'll  break  your  commodes  and  you're 
always  sending  a  plumber  down  ...  no  mat- 
ter what  you  do  they  just  don't  take  care  of 
It  they  just  won't,"  Erlcson  said. 

But  those  who  fight  for  betterment  of 
migratory  conditions  question  whose  respon- 
slblUty  it  is  to  take  care  of  housing. 

"If  I  rent  an  apartment  and  it  needs  paint- 
ing or  fixing,  the  landlord  is  responsible  for 
fljOng  it  or  painting  it,"  Alan  Kuker  of  South 
Florida  Migrant  Legal  Services  said. 

He  feels  the  best  solution  to  housing  prob- 
lems is  wholesale  destruction  of  substandard 
dwellings.  ^         .         ,    .  ^ 

"If  there's  no  place  for  the  migrant  he 
won't  come  here  and  the  crops  won't  get 
picked  in  which  case  this  whole  area  wont 
have  an  economy.  So  you  can  bet  your  life 
there'll  be  measures  to  put  up  decent  hous- 
ing so  the  crops  can  get  picked." 

The  migrants  continue  to  work  and  travel 
and  sweat  while  others  talk  about  the  <x>n- 
troversy.  Some  drop  out  of  the  stiream,  others 

die 

When  they  arrive  in  Palm  Beach  County 
next  month  there  will  be  no  substantial 
changes  from  years  past. 

Many  will  live  in  housing  they  have  paid 
for  throughout  the  year  as  insurance  against 
having  to  move  to  either  the  Belle  Glade  or 
Pahokee  Housing  Authority  labor  camps. 

Both  authorities  have  housing  projects  in 
progress  to  provide  more  housing,  but  neither 
wUl  be  completed  in  time  lor  this  year's  in- 
flux of  workers.  .  „w„,„ 
And  by  next  year,  the  new  housing  Is  likely 
to  be  filled  by  permanent  residents  and  the 
migrants  again  will  be  left  out. 

Pahokee's  Housing  Authority  has  Oiree 
farm  labor  campus  which  have  been  con- 
demned since  1962.  It  is  in  tiiese  camPS  that 
migrants  without  reserved  housing  will  likely 

Then  every  morning  they  wlU  go  to  the 
loading  ramp  near  downtown  Belle  Glade 
where  their  labor  will  be  contracted  on  a 
dally  basis.  .       _.,, 

Farm  representatives  and  crew  leaders  will 
drive  up  in  aged  buses  and  pickup  trucks 
with  wooden  sides  to  choose  their  workers. 
Somehow  it  carries  the  atmosphere  of  a 
human  auction. 

Ten  to  12  hours  later  the  migrants  will  be 
returned  to  the  loading  ramp  and  paid.  Some 
WlU  have  made  less  than  $10  for  theU 
lengthy  day's  work,  a  few  will  have  made  as 

much  as  $60.  ^  ^       ,     , 

At  night  the  migrant  might  get  drunk  and 
get  m  a  fight.  He  might  go  home  and  sleep 
away  the  thoughts  of  his  painful  life. 

If  he  wants  to  bathe  away  the  dust  and 
sweat  accumulated  in  the  fleld  he  must 
sometimes  walk  100  yards  or  more  to  the 
nearest  water.  If  he  wants  hot  water,  he 
must  heat  It  on  a  slove. 

He  and  his  wife  will  sleep  In  a  room  sepa- 
rated from  their  children  only  by  mi  old 
sheet  or  blanket  hung  from  the  ceUlng.  Some- 
times there  Is  no  separation  at  all. 
In  the  morning  he  starts  over  again. 
This  is  the  Ufe  of  a  migrant.  He  is  not  a 
migrant  by  choice  but  by  necessity— it  Is  the 
only  life  he  knows. 


One     Phoposkd     SoLtrnoN?     Iiisttm     THEia 
Right  To  Votx 
Among  a  lengthy  Ust  of  proposaU  for  pro- 
grams to  aUevlate  the  plight  of  the  migrant 
U   a   suggestion   that   federal   legUlatton   be 
passed  to  insure  migrants  the  right  to  vote. 
Such  legislation  would  give  the  migrant  a 
voice  in  his  government  now  lacking  because 
of  stringent  residency  requirements. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor  proposed  amendments  to  national  vot- 
ing rights  legislation  to  forbid  states  from 
denying  citizens  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
coxmt  of  residency  requiremenU. 

Because  of  a  migrant's  high  degree  of 
mobility  he  cannot  often  quaUfy  to  vote, 
adding  to  his  powerless  state. 

The  subcommittee  also  recommended  im- 
mediate extension  of  the  five-year  Migrant 
Health  Program  which  terminates  In  1970  to 
lns\ire  continuation  and  possible  extension  of 
health  services  to  the  migrants. 

The  subcommittee  called  for  appropria- 
tions "more  commensurate  with  the  prob- 
lem" to  expand  present  health  services  and 
Increase  the  number  of  health  projects  In 
areas  of  large  migrant  population. 

Some  $15  million  has  been  authorized  to 
fund  programs  under  the  Migrant  Health 
Act  In  1970. 

A  study  to  determine  how  effective  OEO 
programs  are  In  Uftlng  migrants  out  of 
poverty  was  proposed.  OEO  has  been  appro- 
priated a  budget  of  $27.3  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969  to  assist  impoverished  mi- 
grants and  seasonal  workers. 

Sources  in  Washington  indicate  that  the 
Migrant  Health  Act  will  likely  be  extended 
an  additional  five  years  soon.  The  fate  of  the 
other  proposals  looks  much  gloomier,  they 
report. 

A  third  recommendation  of  the  subcom- 
mittee was  to  review  all  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  programs  aimed  at  migrants  to 
evaluate  their  effectiveness. 


(From  the  Palm  Beach    (Fla.)    Post-Times, 

Oct.  6,  19691 

A  Perpetual  Cycle  Traps  the  Migrant 

(By  Kent  Pollock) 
Hendersonville.  N.C. — Mary  Longs  doesn't 
really  want  to  migrate  and  pick  beans  the 
rest  of  her  Ufe,  but  she  probably  will. 

She  Is  trapped  in  the  migrant  cycle  and 
doesn't  know  why. 

Mary  sat  between  two  rows  of  bright  green 
crawl  beans,  a  bushel  basket  nearby,  and 
talked  in  a  sleepy  voice. 

"It's  pretty  hard  to  find  a  Job  with  the 
kind  of  work  you  can  do.  ...  I  don't  have 
no  ambition  for  this  work.  It  gets  worse  and 
worse." 

She  was  wearing  blue  Jeans  and  a  man's 
shirt.  A  small  cap  covered  her  hair  and  a 
soiled  sweat  band  hung  down  the  back  of 
her  neck. 

"My  husband  is  dead.  I  have  nine  children 
but  not  with  me.  I  ain't  going  to  go  too 
many  more  years." 

Mary  is  43  years  old.  She  says  the  reason 
she  "ain't  going  to  go  too  many  more  years" 
is  because  she  Is  "sort  of  on  the  sick  list." 

If  she  gets  sick  enough,  she  will  stop  mi- 
grating and  go  on  welfare.  If  not,  her  miser- 
able migration  will  continue. 

Sickness,  disability,  bad  fortune— tragedy 
sometimes  provides  the  only  exit  from  the 
migrant  stream. 

Ullle  Mae  West  has  been  migrating  since 
1951  She  wears  a  straw  hat  with  a  little 
feather  in  the  side.  Her  bright  yellow  dress, 
imitation  pearl  earrings  and  blue  blouse  sep- 
arate her  from  others  In  the  fleld. 
But  her  storj  is  essentially  the  same. 
"I'll  work  until  I  get  disabled  and  sick.  1 
guess, "  she  said  in  a  crackly  voice. 

UUle  Mae  and  Mary  are  members  of  a  mi- 
grant crew  from  Belle  Olade.  They  oame  h«e 
m  early  July  and  will  soon  return  to  Florida. 
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MOm  Qnnt,  anotber  B«U«  Olad*  realdant, 
t«kM  a  re«Uitt4  view  of  ber  continuing 
plight.  Klla  la  58  and  a  migrant  by  blrtb. 

'It'*  b«en  pretty  good  until  tbl«  year.  Tbla 
year  It's  been  bad.  It's  the  rains.  I  reckon  It's 
account  of  tbe  (aln.  Tbe  beans  Just  ain't 
here." 

Does  tbls  mea«  Ella  Is  ready  to  stop  mi- 
grating and  settle  into  a  community? 

"Nab,  It  looks  ^  I'm  going  to  be  picking 
all  my  life.  ...  I  cant  crawl,  tbougb,  I 
never  could.  I  sure  Is  getting  tired  of  tb«m 


Did  Ella  ever  consider  other  work? 
"I  reckon  I  never  thought  about  that,  no, 
sir.  I  don't  know  nuch  else." 

Oeorgla  JohnsoQ  is  looking  forward  to  re- 
turning to  PUaida  this  year.  He  has  been 
traveling  between  Belle  Olade  and  North 
Carolina  since  1O$0. 

"I  like  It  better  in  Belle  Olade  In  a  way, 
that's  right.  I  got  to  go  b€K:k  this  year,  I'm 
going  to  get  my  t^eth." 

Last  year  Oeorgla  had  his  teeth  pulled  for 
$37.  He  didn't  ha»e  enough  money  to  buy  a 
plate.  He  plans  to  make  the  pxircbase  at  the 
end  of  the  Belle  Olade  bean  season  this  year. 
At  70,  Oeorgla  looks  healthy  and  strong. 
He's  proud  of  hls^  youthful  appearance. 

"I'm  strong  all  ^Ight.  I  take  care  of  myself. 
This  work  will  keep  you  In  shape,  but  If  the 
other  fields  keep  being  like  this  here  one 
ITt  be  ilfbad  ahupei  " 

Tte  IWTd    he  if   working  Is  being   picked 

for  the  second  tl|ne.  Oeorgla  will  only  pick 

seven  bushels  In  10  hours  for  $1  per  bushel. 

He's  wearing  a  i  blue  service  station  shirt 

Inscribed  with  tt^  name  Malcom. 

"When  I  go  to,  the  store  I  pick  up  any- 
thing. I  don't  talie  me  long,  that's  right.  I 
Just  slip  it  right  dn." 
Oeorgla,  too,  sa^  he  will  quit  soon. 
"I  guess  I  should  stop  right  now.  It's  not 
worth  it,  you  can't  make  any  money.  When  I 
get  sick  I'll  quit.  And  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm 
going  to  do.  I'm  g^lng  to  draw  them  checks." 
A  fellow  workey  nearby  says  Georgia  has 
been  saying  he'll)  quit  as  long  as  he  can 
remember. 

Migrant  after  migrant  tells  you  he  will  quit 
soon.  They  don't  know  what  makes  them 
continue,  but  wb^n  the  crop  is  picked  they 
traditionally  head  for  the  next  farm. 

"I'm  not  going  to  pick  no  longer  than  I 
can  help.  Ill  q\ilt  when  I'm  old  enough  to 
get  my  pension."  s^ys  James  Reed. 

Reed  la  63  He  wears  a  straw  hat  and  a 
burlap  sack  tied  tto  his  waist.  Oray  suspend- 
ers hold  up  his  fad^  blue  Jeans. 

'"I'm  a  little  tooj  old  for  construction  right 
now.  It  used  to  bk  good  to  me,  but  I'm  too 
old  right  now.  I  d^  pretty  well  at  this  some- 
times." ' 

Reed  leans  over:  and  grabs  another  hand- 
ful of  beans.  He  totses  them  Into  a  half -filled 
bushel  basket  then  picks  some  more. 

Like  bis  life  of  migration,  bean  picking  has 
become  automatic  to  the  old  man. 

To  understand  what  makes  a  migrant  con- 
tinue to  travel  from  state  to  state  la  search 
for  backbreaklng  work  one  must  study  his 
sociological  background. 

Migrant  childreq  become  adults  at  an  early 
age.  They  work  in  the  fields  alongside  their 
parents  as  soon  as  ^ey  can  walk. 

Many  times  children  cainnot  be  spared  from 
working  in  the  field  long  enough  for  school 
attendance.  Laws  forbidding  fanners  from 
hiring  children  diving  school  hours  sure  not 
strictly  enforced. 

The  net  result  U  a  perpetual  continuation 
of  Illiteracy  among  migrants. 

In  1967  the  average  migrant  and  his  fam- 
ily had  attained  afi  education  equivalent  of 
only  8.6  years.  Ovtr  17  per  cent  of  all  mi- 
grants were  functionally  illiterate. 

"Children  of  migratory  farm  workers  have 
fewer  educational  opportunities  and  a  low- 
er educational  attainment  than  any  other 
group  of  American  children,"  Sen.  Harrison 
Williams  of  New  Jfrsey,  chairman  of  a  Sen- 


ate Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor,  wrote 
In  this  year's  anniial  report. 

This  perilously  low  level  of  education  per- 
jMtuates  an  Inability  to  perform  other  than 
unskilled  tasks.  More  importantly,  it  pn- 
petuAtea  a  lack  of  confidence  to  try  other 
work.  By  tbe  time  a  migrant  Is  15  he  is  often 
married.  Pregnant  child  brides  are  not  un- 
common. 

When  the  youthful  couples  have  children 
they  are  forced  into  the  mainstream  of 
mlgrancy.  They  must  continue  traveling  to 
the  next  farm  to  exist. 
It  Is  not  long  before  they  are  trapped. 
Dr.  Robert  Ck>les,  a~  Harvard  University 
psychiatrist  engaged  In  a  study  of  "the 
migrant  subciilture,"  discusses  his  observa- 
tions of  young  adult  migrants  becoming 
trapped  In  the  stream. 

"At  20,  at  22,  they  are  full-fledged  adults; 
we  would  call  them  "older*  migrants.  They 
hav«  lost  much  of  their  Interest  In  the  poe- 
slbllitles  of  another  kind  of  life;  they  often 
move  about  by  themselves,  no  longer  at- 
tached to  their  families  .  .  .  they  are  caring 
for  their  own  children. 

'"They  have  settled  Into  the  curious  com- 
bination of  industry  and  Inltatlve  (needed 
to  keep  moving  over  such  distances,  to  keep 
working  at  such  back-breaking  work)  and 
lethargy  and  despair  (reflected  In  their  faces, 
their  way  of  slow  movement,  flattened 
speech.  Infrequent  merrymaking) ." 

Dr.  Coles  said  migrants  develop  "symp- 
toms" which  resxilt  from  their  "cumulative 
stresses  of  their  kind  of  existence." 

■"They  may  drink  heavily  before  or  after 
work,  using  the  cheap  wine  and  beer  they 
can  afford  to  dull  their  senses  in  the  face  of, 
or  In  the  wake  of.  their  long  hours  of  har- 
vesting. 

"They  often  become  careless  and  hurtfiil 
towards  the  homes  furnished  them  by  farm- 
ers, destroying  screen  doors,  stopping  up 
central  plumbing  facilities  of  a  camp.  Some 
may  call  such  behaviour  accidental,  but 
many  farmers  are  correct  in  sensing  the 
barely  submerged  hostility  and  resentment 
at  work  In  these  people. 

"The  migrants  don't  specifically  Intend  to 
damage  property,  but  are  aware  of  feeling 
overworked  and  underpaid,  and  carry  those 
feelings  around  with  them  fairly  constantly." 
The  rest  of  the  migrant  story  is  always  the 
same.  Once  in  the  stream,  he  will  suffer  the 
hardships  of  poor  housing,  poor  working, 
poor  eating. 

He  will  know  a  special  form  of  discrimi- 
nation which  keeps  him  in  different  social 
circles  than  other  impoverished   Americans. 
The   migrant   is   the   poorest  of   all  poor 
Americans. 

He  tries  to  work  for  a  living  while  others 
head  for  the  city  to  go  on  relief. 

Dr.  Coles  says  what  keeps  the  migrant 
from  the  temptation  of  city  life  and  welfare 
cannot  be  explained  by  any  one  generaliza- 
tion. 

"The  explanation  rests  In  a  combination 
of  such  factors  as  fear  of  the  city,  a  genuine 
attachment  to  the  land,  a  sometime  enjoy- 
ment of  movement,  a  depression  that  sets  In 
for  many  of  them  when  they  do  stop  travel- 
ing and  working,  and  a  fear  of  that  depres- 
sion." 

So  they  continue  and  don't  really  know 
why. 

ANOTHER  SOLtmON:    A  NATIONAL  AOVISOBT 
COUNCIL 

The  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  migra- 
tory labor  suggested  last  year  that  a  national 
advisory  committee  on  migratory  labor  be 
founded  to  better  plot  the  future  of  the 
migrant. 

Duties  of  the  national  council  would  be 
to  advise  the  President  and  Congress  on 
effectiveness  of  federal  programs  aimed  at 
betterment  of  migrant  conditions. 

Another  important  duty  of  the  council 
would  be  to  advise  the  government  on  leg- 
islation to  assist  the  migrants. 


The  council  would  perform  a  "valuable 
watchdog"  role  for  federal  programs  aimed 
at  migratory  labor. 

The  subcommittee  said  a  comprehensive 
evaluation  of  the  causes  and  poaslble  reme- 
dies of  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment of  agricultural  workers  needed  to  be 
made. 

The  evaluation  should  be  made  "with  a 
view  toward  ending  the  migratory  way  of 
life,"  the  subcommittee's  report  said. 

"Migratory  farmworkers  oonatltute  one  of 
our  nation's  great  manpower  problems,  for  as 
a  group  they  are  underemployed  and  under- 
utilized. Underemployment  and  poverty  are 
more  widespread  and  no  less  severe  In  rural 
areas  than  in  urban  areas,"'  the  report  said. 

The  subcommittee's  overall  proposal  to 
solve  the  many  migrant  problems  is  to  in- 
crease Industry  in  rural  areas  and  dry  up  the 
migrant  stream. 

The  Increased  Industrial  activity  would 
provide  Jobs  for  migrants  during  off-season 
periods,  but  would  not  necessarily  rob  farm- 
ers of  needed  help  at  harvest  time. 

The  subcommittee  proposed  federal  wage 
subsidy  for  migrants  who  discontinue  their 
migration  and  are  caught  between  periods 
of  harvest  and  the  establishment  of  non- 
farm  Industrial  Jobs. 

Washington  sources  say  passage  of  these 
proposals  is  doubtful  In  the  near  future. 

IProm  the  Palm  Beach  (Pla.)  Post-'nmes, 

Oct.  7,  1967) 

Squeezing  Out  a  Livino 

(By  Kent  Pollock) 

Hendebsonville,  N.C. — There  are  rows  and 
rows  of  bright  green  snap  beans.  Between 
the  rows  dark  spots  move  slowly  in  misery. 

Those  spots  In  the  distance  are  migrants 
trying  to  squeeze  a  meager  living  from  a 
second-crop  bean  field. 

This  is  a  bad  bean  field.  Each  plant  has 
only  six  or  seven  beans  hidden  under  its  soft 
green  leaves. 

There  are  lots  of  bad  fields  In  North  Caro- 
lina this  year.  Hot  sun  and  heavy  rains 
plagued  the  farmers,  ruining  many  first 
crops. 

Tbls  bean  field  is  Immense.  The  unending 
pattern  of  rows  blends  Into  a  green  mush 
on  tbe  horizon. 

A  migrant's  life  is  centered  around  his 
difficult  work.  When  conditions  are  right  he 
can  make  a  poverty-level  income. 

When  the  crops  are  bad,  the  migrant  suf- 
fers. It's  not  a  new  story. 

These  crops  are  bad.  These  migrants  have 
suffered.  They  came  here  from  Palm  Beach 
County. 

James  Reed  of  Belle  Glade  is  on  his  knees 
between  two  rows  of  beans.  He  wears  a  straw 
hat  with  a  yellow  band  around  its  center. 
Gray  suspenders  hold  his  faded  blue  Jeans 
up  as  he  treks  his  way  up  tbe  row. 

"'I  Just  lean  over  like  this  and  push  the 
leaves  aside,  see,  and  grab  them  beans," 
Reed  explains  as  he  strips  another  plant. 

He  tosses  the  few  beans  into  a  half-filled 
wooden  bushel  with  his  left  hand  as  his 
right  hand  reaches  for  another  plant. 

He  works  without  thinking.  As  he  talks 
his  muscles  automatically  continue  moving. 

When  the  bushel  Is  full  Reed's  crew  leader 
will  give  him  a  small  yellow  ticket — not 
much  to  show  for  more  than  an  hour's  work. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  tickets  can  be 
cashed  la  for  tl  each.  Snap  beans  also  are 
called  crawl  beans  because  of  tbe  backbreak- 
lng chore  they  present  at  harvest  time. 

Like  machines,  the  migrant's  fingers  sift 
through  a  bean  plant  and  strip  its  sweet 
product.  The  experienced  migrant  can  snap 
every  oean  from  a  tangled  plant  In  seconds. 

They  either  crawl  or  stoop  or  bend  over 
nearly  double  to  harvest  the  groimd-hug- 
glng  crop.  Some  work  all  three  ways,  budget- 
ing their  aches  to  different  pairta  of  their 
abused  bodies. 
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For  thlB  they  receive  $1  per  biwhel.  A  bad 
field  yields  only  about  six  bushels  per  10- 
bour  day. 

At  a  good  field,  the  migrants  say  tbey  can 
pick  30  bushels  in  10  hours — but  tbu  re- 
quires plenty  of  skill.  And  abundant  fields 
are  rare. 

Migrant  workers  across  the  nation  aver- 
aged $1.33  per  hour  earnings  in  1967,  accord- 
ing to  a  Senate  subcommittee  on  migratory 
labor. 

In  Florida,  the  average  was  $1.13. 

But  these  statUUcs  only  cover  the  hours 
worked.  There  are  many  days  when  the  mi- 
grant sits  at  the  loading  ramp  waiting  for 

a  Job. 

Along  with  their  other  problems,  migrants 
sometimes  have  to  compete  with  foreign 
labor  for  Jobs. 

WbUe  some  16,000  foreign  workers  entered 
the  United  States  last  year  thousands  of 
migrants  suffered  from  a  lack  of  continuing 
employment. 

Most  foreign  workers  were  from  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies  and  Canada,  admitted  to  this 
country  to  harvest  sugarcane  In  Florida  and 
apples  in  the  North. 

Cane  growers  are  allowed  to  Import  labor- 
ers because  they  say  they  cannot  find  do- 
mestic labor  to  cut  cane. 

"The  American  citizen  continues  to  avoid 
acceptance  of  employment  in  the  cane-cut- 
ting operations  even  though  the  basic  wage 
has  been  substantiaUy  Increased."  U.S.  Sugar 
Corporation's  Fred  Sykes  told  an  agricultural 
stabilization  committee  In  July. 

Before  growers  In  this  country  can  hire 
foreign  laborers  they  must  pass  stringent 
housing  inspections  and  agree  to  meet  high 
standards  of  wages,  food  and  transportation. 
Ironically,  standards  for  hiring  migrants 
across  state  lines  are  much  lower  and  are 
not  as  strictly  enforced  as  offshore  labor  hir- 
ing standards. 

The  average  migrant  farm  worker  was  em- 
ployed only  82  days  during  the  year  In  1965, 
according  to  the  latest  statistics  available. 

And  much  of  the  labor  Is  conducted  by 
children  under  the  age  of  16,  leaving  the 
older,  less  productive  members  of  migrant 
society  vrtthout  work. 

According  to  the  Senate  subcommittee, 
there  are  some  800,000  paid  farmworkers 
under  16,  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
work  force. 

Statistics  show  there  were  2.700  fatal  ac- 
cidents in  agriculture  In  1967 — the  highest 
of  all  Industries.  There  were  also  230,000  ad- 
ditional disabling  Injuries. 

Most  of  the  fatal  farm  accidents  came 
from  dangerously  operated  machinery  and 
poisoning  from  Improper  care  when  spray- 
ing chemicals  on  crops. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  higher  farm  labor 
wages  would  raise  consumer  costs.  However, 
the  Senate  subcommittee,  reported,  a  twen- 
ty-one cent  head  of  lettuce  represents  only 
a  field  labor  cost  of  1.3  cents. 

A  pound  of  celery  retailing  at  15.5  cents 
represents  a  field  labor  cost  of  .3  to  .5  cents. 
Lemons  retailing  at  24  cents  per  pound  cost 
the  farmer  less  than  one  cent  for  field  labor. 
"It  Is  therefore  clear  from  these  statistics 
that  wage  Increases  for  farmworkers  wovUd 
have  little.  If  any.  Impact  on  the  consumer 
in  terms  of  tbe  price  ...  in  the  locsd  super- 
market," the  subcommittee  reported. 

But  statistics  mean  nothing  to  the  migrant 
working  and  living  under  abominable  con- 
ditions. 

All  he  knows  is  that  when  the  season  ends 
there  Is  rarely  enough  money  to  move.  Often 
he  works  for  a  crew  leader  who  provides 
transportation . 

But  those  who  work  for  crew  leaders  risk 
the  possibility  that  their  boss  might  be  dis- 
honest. 

Legislation  requiring  crew  leaders  to  regis- 
ter if  they  Intend  to  cross  state  lines  has 
quashed  much  ezploltaUon,  but  some  still 
exists. 


Many  ciew  leaders  skirt  registration  laws 
by  traveling  In  caravans  with  each  vehicle 
carrying  leas  than  10  migrants.  Crew  leaders 
with  10  or  more  workers  must  register. 

There  are  crew  leaders  who  "take  the  pen- 
nies," a  term  for  collecting  money  for  social 
security  payments,  and  never  report  the  de- 
ductions to  the  federal  government. 

There  are  crew  leaders  who  charge  their 
workers  for  transportation,  meals  and  even 
water — deducting  the  charges  from  workers' 
pay  without  any  records. 

All  crew  leaders  aren't  bad,  though.  Krs- 
klne  McCullough  Jr.  of  Pahokee  Is  one  of 
the  good  ones. 

Even  though  McCullough  openly  admits 
working  around  crew-leader  registration  laws 
his  people  will  tell  you  he  treats  them 
fairly. 

McCullough  sat  atop  his  tractor  In  a 
Hendersonvllle  apple  orchard  and  told  of 
his  pUght.  He  has  been  migrating  most  ol 
his  life  and  can't  get  out  of  the  cycle. 

"You're  always  behind  the  eight  ball,  see. 
You're  always  living  from  day  to  day  'cause 
you  never  make  enough  money  to  pay  your 
bills  or  anything  else.  I  dont  see  how  I  can 
stop." 

McCullough  runs  Streamline  Taxi  cc«n- 
pany  in  Pahokee  during  the  season.  It  has 
been  a  losing  venture,  he  says.  "The  credit 
bureau  people  are  probably  looking  for  me 
right  now." 

Apple  picking,  too,  Is  backbreaklng  work. 
The  workers  climb  up  and  down  ladders  with 
half-bushel  containers  strapped  to  their 
shoulders. 

Up  and  down;  up  and  down;  carry  the 
ladder  to  the  other  side  of  the  tree;  back  up, 
down — as  in  bean  picking  the  work  seems 
endless. 

Water  for  the  hard-working,  sweaty  mi- 
grants is  available  at  the  end  of  the  bean 
row.  several  hundred  yards  from  where  they 
are  picking. 

Leaving  for  a  drink  of  water  means  wasted 
time.  Wasted  time  means  wasted  money — 
and  to  a  migrant  wasted  money  can  mean  the 
difference  between  an  evening  meal  and  hun- 
ger. 

But  migrants  don't  complain  about  their 
work  conditions.  They  are  accustomed  to 
misery  and  despair. 

When  the  day  ends  they  leave  the  field 
in  the  same  aging  bus  they  arrived  In,  to  be 
deposited,  like  used  bottles,  back  at  the  load- 
ing ramp  near  downtown  Hendersonvllle. 

Migrants  gather  at  the  loading  ramp  every 
morning  to  contract  their  labor  In  auction- 
like  fashion. 
If  it  rains,  there  will  be  no  work. 
But   the  migrants  wait  patiently  for  the 
sky  to  clear. 

Migrants  are  used  to  waiting — their  entire 
life  has  been  controlled  by  others. 

When  someone  says  work,  they  work  until 
someone  says  quit.  There  Is  no  coffee  break 
in  a  bean  field  or  apple  orchard. 

The  buses  used  to  transport  migrants  to 
and  from  the  fields  are  old  and  sometimes 
dangeix>usly  In  need  of  repair. 

One  bus  sits  empty  at  the  loading  ramp. 
Inside  there  is  dirt  and  gfitbage  on  the  floor. 
The  seats  are  relatively  clean. 

A  swarm  of  files  gathers  on  a  half  a  loaf 
of  bread  left  on  one  seat.  A  blue  sweater 
and  a  burlap  sack  tied  in  a  ball  sit  on  a  seat 
across  the  aisle. 

The  Interior  smells  the  stale  odor  of  hard 
work  and  poverty. 

The  migrant  is  immuned  to  the  smell;  it 
surrounds  him  constantly. 

His  impoverished  family  Is  caught  In  a 
treacherous  cycle  of  mental  and  physi- 
cal anguish. 

He  might  work  like  a  machine  and  live 
like  an  animal,  but  he  Is  a  human  being. 

These  migrants  are  looking  forward  to  re- 
tvunlng  to  Florida.  They  talk  about  plentiful 
bean  fields  and  better  work  conditions. 

But  they  aren't  fooling  themselvee.  In  six 
months  they  will  look  forward  to  North  Caro- 


lina and   talk   of   plentiful   bean   fields  and 
better  work  conditions. 

rhelrt.  is  a  story  of  migration  to  misery. 


PBOPOSAL.'  EXTEND  LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT 

A  major  proposal  of  last  year's  U.S.  Senate 
subcommittee  on  migratory  labor  dealt  with 
extending  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
to  cover  all  agricultural  workers 

The  extension  would  give  migranU  the 
right  to  organize  and  set  up  procedures  to 
bargain  with  farmers  for  better  work  condi- 
tions and  wages. 

"We  must  guarantee  employes  the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively,  and  we 
must  make  the  orderly  procedures  of  the  act 
available  to  the  (agricultural)  industry," 
the  subcommittee's  yearly  report  said. 

"Mounting  evidence  confirms  that  the  lack 
of  established  procedures  for  communica- 
tion, elections,  negotiation,  arbitration  and 
settlement  by  employers  and  employes  leads 
to  costly  strikes  and  disruption  of  interstate 
commerce,"  the  report  said. 

The  subcommittee  also  suggested  increas- 
ing Labor  Department  personnel  to  insure 
adequate  compliance  with  crew  leader  regis- 
tration laws. 

Unemployment  compensation  coverage  for 
migrants  would  be  a  ""great  step  forward"  in 
providing  small  amounts  of  Income  for  mi- 
grants during  the  off-season  periods. 

Of  all  50  states,  the  subconmilttee  reported, 
only  Hawaii  has  made  its  unemployment  pro- 
gram applicable  to  agricultural  workers. 

"Most  often  the  migrant  worker  Is  unem- 
ployed through  no  fault  of  his  own,"  the 
report  said. 

Other  suggested  legislation  by  the  sub- 
committee would  extend  workmen's  compen- 
sation programs  to  cover  all  migrant  workers. 
"While  such  laws  {workmen's  compensa- 
tion) have  traditionally  been  within  the 
province  of  state  government,  the  interstate 
recruitment  and  employment  of  migratory 
farmworkers  .  .  .  strongly  suggests  the  desir- 
ability of  federal  action  in  this  area  " 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  suggested 
modifying  the  Social  Security  Act  to  shift 
the  burden  of  reporting  wages  from  the  crew 
leader  to  the  farmer. 

Often,  the  subcommittee  found,  crew 
leaders  did  not  make  sufllclent  reports  to  the 
federal  government  to  guarantee  beneflts  to 
migrants  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

There  has  been  little  movement  by  Con- 
gress to  adopt  any  of  the  subcommittee's 
proposals  to  better  migrant  work  conditions. 

[From   the  Palm   Beach    (Pla.)    Poet-Times, 

Oct.  8,  19691 

For  $50  A  Month:   A  Oke-Room  Shid.  No 

TonxTS 

(ByKentPoUock) 

Where  there  Isn't  tall  grass  there  is  deep 

mud. 

The  foul  odor  of  poverty  flUs  the  air  as 
you  walk  between  rows  of  decayed  wooden 

shacks. 

You  teU  youpseU  human  beings  cannot 
Uve  here,  but  you  are  wrong. 

A  group  of  barefoot  children  romp  in  the 
mud  and  the  broken  glass  and  the  garbage, 
smiling,  not  knowing  better. 

It  Is  not  a  pretty  sight. 

You  are  at  Armstrong  Qviarters  in  Paho- 
kee, the  home  of  some  35  families  of  former 
migrating  farm  workers. 

When  some  38,000  migrants  arrive  In  Palm 
Beach  County  next  month  they  will  be  for- 
tunate if  they  can  find  housing  this  good. 

Some  win  sleep  In  old  buses  and  cars  for 
a  while  before  finding  a  place  to  call  home. 

Others  have  paid  as  much  as  $7.60  per 
week  while  working  "up  the  road"  to  rea«ve 
one-room  sheds  without  Inside  toilet  faclU- 
Ues. 

Housing  Is  a  critical  problem  to  the  mi- 
gratory farm  laborer.  There  U  no  such  thing 
as  really  comfortable  migrant  housing— only 
bad  and  worse. 
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According  to  Intformation  compiled  by  the 
Florida  Migrant  Bealth  Project,  18,416  farm 
workers  were  housed  In  private  facilities  last 
year  in  the  Olad^. 

The  other  52  percent  of  this  county's  mi- 
grant population  lived  in  public  bousing 
camps.  Private  bousing  is  hard  to  find  even 
during  off-season  periods. 

Annie  L«e  Hartis  was  burned  out  of  her 
home  in  Pahokee  Jn  early  February.  For  three 
days  Mrs.  Harris  acd  her  six  children  searched 
for  shelter. 

Finally  they  found  a  rotten  shack  In  Davis' 
Quarters.  They  hi^ven't  located  anything  bet- 
ter. 

Davis'  Quarters!  la  Jiut  outside  the  Paho- 
kee  City  limits,  it  was  condemned  by  the 
county  health  department  and  ordered  va- 
cated by  Sept.  1,  but  many  families  still  Uve 
there.  j 

In  fact,  few  hav>  left. 

A  U-shaped  dir*  road  filled  with  huge  pot- 
holes runs  throygh  the  horrible  housing. 
Toilet  faclUtles  consist  of  tin  sheds  covered 
with  grass. 

Diane  Freeman^  B,  shows  you  where  her 
toilet  Is  located.  9er  two  younger  sisters  run 
along  with  her  In  bare  feet  as  she  makes  her 
way  through  grass,  broken  glass  and  soggy 
garbage. 

Diane  Is  Oeorglft  Bell  Freeman's  daughter. 
C3*orgl«-Bell  and  her  family  moved  to  Davis' 
Qnartenf~years  agt). 

The  outhouae  to  covered  vltb  weeda  anri 
grass.  The  girls  g<ggle  when  you  shake  yoxa 
head  at  the  ezcretia-covered  privy. 

A  hole  in  the  g^und,  a  rickety  tin  shelter 
overhead,  a  plecejof  plywood  with  a  rough- 
edged  space  In  tie  center — this  is  the  mi- 
grant bathroom. 

Klla  Mae  Jenktis  Uves  across  the  street 
with  her  nine  children.  They,  too,  have  an 
outdoor  privy. 

When  you  open  |  the  outhouse  door  a  rat  so 
big  it  doesn't  eve^  run  in  fear  stares  you  In 
the  eye. 

Ella  Mae  sees  rtfts  inside  her  house  almost 
dally.  A  child  was  bitten  In  the  head  by  a  rat 
not  long  ago  In  D^vls-  Quarters,  she  says. 

There  are  thosq  who  say  Davis'  Quarters. 
Armstrong  Quartos  and  other  such  facilities 
are  rarities.  But  it  Is  not  so. 

For  every  migrant  house  with  individual 
inside  todlet  facilities  In  the  Glades  area  you 
can  find  a  shack  without  them. 

At  Thompson's  Quarters  In  South  Bay, 
families  Uve  In  tep-foot-square  rooms.  They 
have  Inside  waters  but  It  is  cold  unless  they 
can  afford  to  hav^  the  electricity  turned  on. 
One  woman  say^  she  doesn't  have  her  elec- 
tricity turned  on  i  because  her  meter  covers 
two  houses  and  ^e  cant  pay  for  someone 
else's  power. 

The  toilets  at  Thompson's  quarters  are  at- 
tached to  a  sewei  system  and  will  Hush — 
sometlmee.  But  they  haven't  been  cleaned 
for  months. 

Derotha  Prankllh  lives  on  the  main  street 
In  South  Bay.  She  hurt  her  toe  last  November 
and  her  leg  becam*  infected.  In  December  she 
lost  her  right  leg  fcbout  the  knee. 

She  too  lives  it  a  one-room  house.  Her 
toUet  is  located  3fl|0  feet  down  a  hallvray  and 
Is  shared  by  several  other  families. 

For  this  she  pays  $10.50  per  week.  If  she 
doesn't  pay,  she  \«lill  be  evicted— almost  im- 
mediately. 

Most  slum  rent^  is  on  a  weekly  basis.  If 
the  tenants  don't  bay  they  are  put  out.  The 
housing  shortage  ^  so  critical  there's  always 
someone  to  flU  th«  shack. 

Rent  at  Thompeon's  Quarters  runs  $6.75 
per  week.  Some  p»y  $28  per  month. 

At  Davis'  Quarters  it's  as  much  as  $10  per 
week.  At  Armstrong  Quarters  it  adds  up  to 
about  $60  per  month. 

Armstrong  Quain«rs  is  only  a  few  blocks 
from  downtown  P$hokee.  It  is  owned  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Amtstrong. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  J|m  Garrison  live  on  the 
corner  of  Reardom  Ave  and  Carver  Place  in 


one    of    the    better    houses    at    Armstrong 
Quarters 

Their  Income  during  the  sximmer  consists 
of  $67  in  welfare  assistance  snd  $82  in  aid  to 
the  disabled.  Garrison  has  a  kidney  aliment 
and  mxist  go  to  the  hospital  twice  monthly 
at  a  cost  of  $42  per  visit. 

The  Garrisons  pay  $60  per  month  for  rent 
and  about  $12  p>er  month  for  water  and  elec- 
tricity. Their  water  is  located  on  the  comer 
of  a  community  outhouse. 

The  toilets  are  connected  to  a  sewer  sys- 
tem, but  residents  say  the  only  way  to  Sush 
ttiem  most  of  the  tln»e  is  by  dumping  a 
bucket  of  water  inside. 

Dr.  Armstrong  Is  an  elderly  retired  dentist. 
He  and  his  wife  were  among  the  pioneers  of 
migrant  hiring  in  the  Pahokee  area, 

"Doc  and  I  brought  the  first  niggers  into 
the  area  to  farm  in  1916,"  Mrs.  Armstrong 
sajrn  proudly. 

"The  Armstrongs  say  they  cannot  afford  to 
better  their  housing  facilities.  Besides,  Dr. 
Armstrong  said,  "I  haven't  heard  of  too  much 
migrant  dissatisfaction  because  we  have 
ample  housing  here." 

He  said  he  felt  bis  views  were  representa- 
tive of  moet  property  owners  In  the  area. 

Dr.  Armstrong  said  he  builds  concrete  block 
structures  with  inside  facilities  to  replace 
shacks  destroyed  by  fire  or  vandalism. 

"We  can't  affcHxl  to  put  inside  toilets  in 
the  others.  It  would  cost  thousands  of  dol- 
lars." 

The  area  needs  more  housing.  Dr.  Arm- 
•trong  said,  but  not  public  housing. 

"I'm  afraid  they're  (public  housing  au- 
thorities )  going  to  overdo  it  .  .  .  there's  such 
a  thing  as  too  much  housing  for  too  few 
jobs,  you  know." 

Dr.  Armstrong  stUd  housing  for  migrants 
did  not  really  need  upgrading. 

"I  don't  think  the  migrants  suffer  for  any- 
thing. I  don't  think  they  do.  They  should 
and  could  better  themselves  but  they  don't 
want  to  work.  It's  not  because  they  can't 
find  work." 

There  are  many  who  would  agree  with 
the  retired  dentist.  But  W.  C.  Taylor,  presi- 
dent of  the  Progressive  Citizens  Association, 
does  not. 

He  says  the  answer  to  migrant  housing 
problems  Is  in  ownership.  His  organization 
bought  land  and  sold  it  to  migrants  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

The  project  developed  Into  Progressive 
Park  subdivision.  Already  49  families  have 
settled  there. 

His  organization  was  formed  by  nine  mi- 
grants who  decided  to  better  their  lives. 

Taylor,  like  many  men  who  fight  hard 
to  better  migrant  living  conditions,  feels 
that  housing  codes  should  be  strictly  en- 
forced. 

County  officials  agree,  but  ask  where  they 
can  relocate  the  thoiisands  of  people  who 
would  be  evicted  through  strenuous  con- 
demnation. 

"We  haven't  pushed  too  hard.  You  can't 
move  these  people  out  unless  you've  got 
someplace  to  put  them.  There's  a  critical 
shortage  of  housing,"  William  Tucker  of 
the  county  health  department  said. 

Tucker  Is  In  charge  of  housing  and  labor 
camp   Inspections  In   the  Belle   Glade   area. 

Since  there  Is  no  place  for  the  lmp)Ov- 
erisbed  slum  dweller  to  move  If  his  house 
is  condemned,  Tucker's  efforts  have  focused 
"more  or  less  on  education." 

"It  mainly  consists  of  talking  to  the  land- 
lords and  pointing  out  these  deficiencies. 
We  also  try  to  work  with  tenants  .  .  .  im- 
proving housing  and  getting  rid  of  some 
habits  which  lead  to  accumulation  of  filth." 

George  Wedgeworth,  president  of  the 
Sugar  Cane  Growers  Co-op  of  Florida,  said 
there  had  been  a  lot  of  excellent  hotislng 
built  in  the  past  10  years  in  the  Glades 
area. 

He  is  In  favor  of  more  housing,  whether 
it's  built  by  private  enterprise  or  public 
housing  authorities. 


"Our  farm  organizations  are  to  a  great 
degree  dependent  on  a  good  and  stable 
source  of  workmen.  Labor  to  us  is  as  Im- 
p>oriant  as  capital,  as  farmland,  as  manage- 
ment or  even  as  owners  themselves,"  Wedge- 
worth  said. 

Everyone  in  a  position  to  better  migrant 
housing  is  aware  of  the  problem.  But  some 
simply  won't  publicly  admit  that  there  Is 
a  bousing  shortage. 

There  Is  no  quick  solution. 

Meanwhile,  the  migrants  suffer.  They  are 
serving  life  sentences  In  the  prison  of  their 
environment. 

SENATORS   PROPOSE   E»TECTIVE  ENFORCEMENT  OP 
HOUSING    CODES 

The  U.S.  Senate  subcommittee  on  migra- 
tory labor  proposed  that  federal  agencies 
should  encourage  strong,  effective  enforce- 
ment of  existing  housing  codes. 

The  subcommittee  reported  that  while  42 
per  cent  of  all  farm  housing  is  substandard 
only  14  per  cent  of  nonfarm  housing  was 
substandard. 

•'Only  In  Isolated  Instances  has  housing 
for  migrants  been  constructed  to  meet  mini- 
mum standards  of  health,  safety  and  sani- 
tation," the  subcommittee  reported. 

It  suggested  that  a  substantial  portion 
of  housing  appropriations  be  earmarked  to 
carry  out  rural  housing  programs. 

The  subcommittee  also  proposed  an  in- 
centive for  farmers  desiring  to  build  ade- 
quate migrant  housing  in  the  form  of  rapid 
tax    amortization    of    construction    oasts. 

A  rapid  tax  amortization  period  of  five 
years  as  opposed  to  the  current  20-40  year 
period  In  the  case  of  some  farm  housing 
was  sugrgested. 

The  subcommittee  also  recommended  that 
the  special  amortization  Incentive  be  ap- 
plied to  remodeling  of  existing  farm  hous- 
ing facilities  not  up  to  standard. 

To  qualify  for  the  special  tax  treatment, 
the  owner  of  housing  for  farm  laborers  would 
provide  housing  which  Is  decent,  safe  and 
sanitary;  establish  a  reasonable  rental  price; 
make  the  housing  available  primarily  for 
farm  workers  during  the  five-year  period; 
and  operate  the  housing  In  accordance  with 
standards  of  safety  and  sanitation. 

Whether  Congress  will  pass  legislation  to 
cover  the  subconrunlttee  proposals  remains 
to  be  seen. 

[From  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post-Times, 
Oct.  9,  1969) 

Migrant  Gets  What's  Left 

(By  Kent  Pollock) 

There  tire  five  publicly  owned,  federsUly 
financed  migrant  housing  camps  In  Palm 
Beach  (bounty. 

Each  has  shanties  unfit  for  human 
habitation. 

The  decent  shelters  are  occupied  by  yearly 
residents.  As  new  facilities  are  built,  more 
year-rovmd  residents  move  In. 

A  migrant  gets  what  Is  left — and  It  Isn't 
nice. 

The  worst  facilities  were  buUt  under  a  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  grant  in  1939. 
Since  then  there  has  been  little  maintenance. 

Some  sheds  are  twelve-by-twenty  foot  tin 
shelters  which  often  house  families  of  nine 
or  more. 

A  quick  tour  of  the  five  camps  begins  at 
Everglades  Camp,  one  of  three  operated  by 
the  Pahokee  Housing  Authority. 

The  camp  Is  located  outside  the  city  on 
State  Rd.  15.  A  row  of  royal  palm  trees 
Ironically  lines  the  main  entrance  to  the  In- 
sect and  rat- Infested  facility. 

Waahtubs  hang  on  the  sides  of  huts.  Chil- 
dren and  mangy  dogs  play  In  the  filth. 

The  signs  of  poverty  are  everywhere. 

Community  bath  houses  are  at  various 
locations.  It's  Impossible  to  Imagine  the  mi- 
grants' plight,  bathing,  inside  a  rickety  la- 
clllty  which  stinks. 
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There  is  running  water  available  rrom  a 
number  of  faucets.  Some  are  as  far  as  100 
vards  from  houses.  ^  »i.  „ 

The  migrant  toilet  here  Is  no  different  than 
It  U  in  other  places— a  wooden  shack,  shared 
bv  several  families.  ^    „  ». 

UP  the  road,  toward  Pahokee,  la  the  Paho- 
Kee  Farm  Labor  Center.  It  houses  only  white 
laborers  and  has  been  mostly  demolished. 

It  is  designed  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
all-black  Everglades  Camp. 

There  U  little  difference  between  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  two  facilities,  but  at  least 
most  of  these  shacks  have  been  destroyed. 

Besldents  have  ingeniously  pulled  plM«c 
covers  over  windows  broken  long  ago.  Old 
newspapers  stick  through  cracks  in  the  wall 
depicting  a  hard-fought  battle  against  cold 

wind. 

Although  maintenance  at  both  camps  ap- 
pears almost  non-existent  for  the  shacks,  the 
camp  managers  homes  near  each  entrance 
are  freshly  painted  and  cl^.  .  „.»,„^., 

The  third  Pahokee  Hoiislng  Authority 
camp  is  a  black  faclUty  located  on  U.8.  441 
about  eight  miles  north  of  the  city. 

They  call  It  Sandcut  Camp  or  Canal  Point 
Camp.  Like  the  other  labor  centers,  Sandcut 
Camp  was  condemned  In  1962. 

The  only  water  at  Sandcut  Camp  comes 
from  Lake  Okeechobee  and  Is  often  brown 
with  mud.  The  shallow  lake  becomes  murky 
with  the  slightest  of  storms. 

Houses  stand  on  wooden  stumps  and  lean 
at  varying  angles  In  the  muck. 

Belle  Glade's  two  farm  labor  housing  cen- 
ters are  no  better. 

There  Is  considerable  construction  under 
way  at  the  city's  two  camps,  but  many  fami- 
lies still  reside  in  tin  shacks. 

The  shacks  are  without  plumbing.  Elec- 
tricity comes  in  the  form  of  dangerously 
frayed  cords  running  from  place  to  place. 

Okeechobee  Center,  the  city's  black  camp, 
is  located  on  State  Rd.  80  a  few  miles  outside 
downtown  Belle  Glade. 

Residents  of  the  laded  green  sheds  here 

are  poor,  often  hungry  and  always  miserable. 

A  young  man  of  about  15  months  plays  In 

the  mud.  Someone  has  tied  a  brown  paper 

bag  to  his  waist  with  string  for  underwear. 

One  toilet  facility  at  this  camp  is  the  worat 
In  any  of  the  five  publicly  owned  faclUtles. 

Upon  entrance  the  odor  Is  stlflllng.  The 
toilets  are  literally  piled  full  of  human  waste. 
I  didn't  go  close  enough  to  determine  whether 
they  flush. 

When  I  turned  to  exit  my  foot  slipped.  I 
looked  to  the  floor  and  shivered  at  what  I 

saw.  .    _. 

When  the  toilets  filled,  the  migrants  begin 
using  the  concrete  floor  Instead. 

Most  human  beings  could  not  exist  in  such 
conditions.  It  Is  expected  of  a  migrant. 

Outside  the  outhouse  there's  a  water 
facet — the  only  water  facet  for  several  fam- 

lles. 

A  piece  of  old  wood  pirovldes  a  makeshift 
bridge  over  the  green  slimy  mud  s>urroundlng 
the  facet.  A  group  of  children  wait  their  turn 
to  drink  from  the  rusted,  corroded  fixture. 

OsceoUa  Center  is  the  other  Belle  Glade 
camp.  It,  too,  has  tin  sheds  and  outhouses. 
Poor  whites  live  here. 

The  faclUtles  have  been  maintained  better 
than  at  Okeechobee  Center.  Toilets  flush  and 
bath  houses  are  in  working  condition. 

Fewer  people  live  in  the  tin  sheds  here 
than  at  Okeechobee  Center. 

Both  the  flelle  Glade  and  Pahokee  labor' 
camps  are  raclaUy  segregated,  yet  they  are 
supported  by  federal  funds. 

The  men  in  charge  maintain  that  camps 
are  segregated  by  the  residents'  wishes. 

"We  are  not  segregated  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  We  have  no  colored  people  Uvlng 
in  this  one  and  no  whites  in  the  other  but  the 
people  segregate  themselves."  Fred  Simmons. 
BeUe  Glade  Housing  Authority  director  said. 

He  added.  "I  don't  want  to  say  we're  seg- 
regated because  nobody's  allowed  to  be  segre- 
gated any  more.  You  know  that." 


James  Vann,  Pahokee  Housing  Authority 
director  for  the  past  23  years,  said  his  author- 
ity's segregated  camps  "apparenUy  resulted 
from  the  desires  of  the  tenants  rather  than 
any  policy  of  this  housing  authority." 

He  added;  "We  have  had  an  open  poUcy 
on  this  for  three  years." 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  guarantees 
equal  housing  opportunity  to  Negroes. 

Simmons  said  his  authority  didn't  In- 
tend to  get  involved  In  forcing  camp  Integra- 
tion. "We'll  let  nature  take  Its  course  on  In- 
tegration," he  said. 

Both  housing  authorities  have  expansive 
new  housing  projects  under  way  to  better 
their  filthy,  slumllke  condition. 

But  the  new  projects  will  not  aid  the  mi- 
grants. 

Housing  is  a  problem  in  both  communiues 
and  as  quickly  as  low-Income  facilities  are 
constructed  they  wlU  be  filled  by  year-round 
residents. 

Pahokee's  three  farm  labor  camps  are  to  be 
demoUshed.  The  Farm  Labor  Center  will  be 
closed  next  year  and  the  others  should  top- 
ple by  1972,  making  way  for  planned  low- 
Income  housing  projects. 

Vann  said  many  migrant  families  which 
use  his  labor  camps  won't  qualify  for  his  au- 
thority's new  low-income  housing  because  of 
poorly  kept  Income  records. 

"That's  the  sad  part  of  the  problem.  They 
(migrants)  have  a  problem  but  we  have  no 
answer  to  It.  I  don't  like  the  ImpUcatlons  of 
what  I'm  saying,  but  It's  just  a  statement  of 
fact,"  he  said. 

Many  migrants  could  not  quaUfy  because 
they  make  more  than  poverty  level  Incomes. 
But  their  wages  are  often  wasted  on  exploit- 
ing hustlers  for  food,  rent  or  poor  purchases 
stich  as  faulty  automobiles. 

They  remain  in  the  poverty  cycle. 
There  are  many  who  feel  the  only  answer 
to  the   problem   is  individual   home  owner- 
ship. Alan  Kuker.  an  attorney  VTlth  South 
Florida  Migrant  Legal  Services,  Is  one. 

"Public  housing  Is  not  the  answer.  The 
answer  Is  Individual  home  ownership.  It's 
not  only  the  way  I  feel  about  It,  It's  the  way 
the  migrants  feel  about  It  as  weU."  he  said. 
Roy  Vandergriff,  a  sweet  com,  celery  and 
bean  farmer,  also  prefers  private  housing  to 
public  housing — If  the  private  housing  Is 
adequately  maintained. 

"My  opinion  Is  that  either  private  or  pub- 
lic housing  should  be  brought  up  to  stand- 
ards or  removed.  It's  that  easy.  I  would  pre- 
fer private  housing  providing  It's  adequate, 
or  even  housing  owned  by  the  workers," 
Vandergriff  said. 

After  extensive  research,  a  report  by  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee's  Mi- 
grant Project  suggested  establishment  of  a 
county  housing  authority  and  sewer  system. 
The  housing  authority  would  provide  more 
housing  at  reasonable  rates.  The  sewer  sys- 
tem would  allow  private  enterprise  to  eco- 
nomically build  low-cost  housing. 

County  commissioners  have  alretwly  taken 
the  first  steps  towards  formation  of  a  county 
housing  authority,  but  it  will  take  at  least 
a  year  before  the  organization  is  a  reality. 

Directors  of  the  Belle  Glade  and  Pahokee 
Housing  Authorities  contend  they  have  done 
all  they  can  to  maintain  their  labor  camps. 
Last  year,  the  Belle  Glade  Housing  Au- 
thority spent  more  than  $110,000  In  mainte- 
nance of  Its  two  camps — ^but  the  fllth  con- 
tinues. 

Pahokee  Housing  Authority  Director  Vann 
says  he  spends  as  much  as  possible  lor  main- 
tenance of  his  camps  but  makes  only  neces- 
sary repairs  because  the  camps  are  closing. 
That  only  minor  repairs  are  made  Is  evi- 
dent. 

There  are  an  estimated  410  famiUes  which 
rely  on  the  BeUe  Olade  Housing  Authority 
for  shelter.  Some  1,700  people  Uve  In  Pa- 
hokee's farm  labor  centers. 

When  about  38,000  migrants  arrive  In 
Palm  Beach  County  next  month  theee  flg\irea 
wUl  skyrocket  to  enormous  proportion*. 


The  problem  is  gigantic.  And  It  probably 
will  get  much  worse  before  It  gets  better. 


Onx  Need:   Get  Rm  of  Rjcdtafe 

There  Is  a  need  to  formulate  a  serviceable 
plan  of  action  to  combat  overlapping  juris- 
dictions of  the  various  agencies  administer- 
ing low-income,  mral  housing  programs. 

That  was  the  finding  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
subcommittee  on  migratory  labor  last  year. 

The  subcommittee  said  the  overlapping 
caused  frequent  delays  and  a  frustrating 
maze  of  red  tape  for  mral  low-Income  hous- 
ing applicants. 

The  subcommittee  also  found  that  greater 
attention  should  be  given  to  employing  mod- 
em technology  to  provide  Inexpensive  hous- 
ing lor  migrants. 

It  suggested  uUllzlng  prefabricated  or  port- 
able buildings  that  could  be  transported 
from  place  to  place  depending  on  migrant 

needs.  . 

Agencies  administering  federal  housing 
projects  for  mral  areas,  particularly  for  mi- 
grants should  also  investigate  the  posslbUlty 
of  collapsible  structures,  the  subcomnUttee 

said.  •    J  ...w  » 

In  addition,  the  subconunlttee  asked  that 
federal  agencies  encourage  strong,  effective 
enforcement  of  existing  housing  codes. 

One  possible  approach  to  better  migrant 
housing  camps,  the  subcommittee  said, 
would  be  prellcensing  powers  to  prohibit  oc- 
cupancy of  defective  structures. 

The  focus  of  all  federal  rural  housing  proj- 
ects, the  subcommittee  said,  should  be  on 
the   local  level  "In   direct   response  to  local 

Legislators  have  not  expressed  any  Inten- 
tions of  adopting  such  legislation. 

iProm  the  Palm   Beach    (Fla.)    Post-Times, 
Oct.  10,  1969] 

An  ELDERLY  Migrant  Who  Watts  To  Die 
(By  Kent  Pollock) 

LiUle  Mae  Brown  Is  waiting  to  die. 

Her  tired  body  let  her  down  five  years  ago 
following  an  abusive  life  of  migration  from 
state  to  state  as  a  farm  worker. 

She  hoed  cotton,  picked  beans,  pulled  com. 
She  harvested  food  for  an  affluent  nation. 

The  work  all  but  killed  her. 

Now  she  Is  forgotten. 

She  just  sits  In  a  decayed  one-room  shack 
In  south  Bay.  There  Is  nothing  else  to  look 
forward  to. 

She   is  not  a  lonely  person.  She  has  ber 

faith  in  God. 

The  hot  water  heater  doesn't  work  because 
LUlie  Mae  can't  afford  to  turn  on  her  elec- 
tricity But  the  rats  behind  it  don't  seem  to 
mind.  You  can  hear  them  scratching  and 
gnawing  day  and  night. 

There  are  so  manv  LllUe  Mae  Browns  In  the 
migrant  worid.  They  travel  everywhere,  but 
belong  nowhere.  No  community  outside  their 
world  really  accepts  a  migrant. 

The  traditional  rejection  continues  when 
migrants  grow  old.  They  exist  in  a  subculture 
all  their  own,  separated  from  other  impover- 
ished Americans. 

"I  have  no  one  but  myself."  LilUe  Mae  says. 
"If  It  wasn't  for  the  Lord  what  would  happen 
to  me  today  .  .  .  he's  my  mother,  my  father, 
my  sister,  my  brother."  ^ 

The  thought  brings  tears  to  UUle  Maes 
eyes.  She  wipes  her  cheek  with  one  hand.  The 
other  holds  a  vest-size  edition  of  the  Bible. 

UUle  Mae  was  bom  in  1906.  Nine  years 
later,  she  began  working  in  the  fields  with 
her  famUy. 

She  was  born  "up  the  road"  near  a  bean 
field  In  Charlotte,  N.C. 

"I  been  working  ever  since  I  was  big 
enough  to  know  It  Field  working  all  my  life. 
I  worked  when  I  was  too  young  to  work. 
I  tised  to  go  m  the  woods  and  cut  cord 
wood  when  there  wasn't  no  crops." 

LUUe  Mae's  past  is  not  a  happy  one.  but 
she  enjoys  reminiscing  anyway. 

She  sits  on  a  mUk  crate.  The  only  Ught 
Inside    her    10-foot    square    shack    rushee 
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througb   a  decafed  doorway.  At  night,  she 
Ughta  a  keroaen4  lantern. 

She  Jokes  about  her  fat  body.  It  U  the 
product  of  Ulneai  and  a  poor  diet. 

"I  been  heavy  |ai  my  life.  I  weigh  368  right 
now.  I've  been  ftt  all  my  life.  I  gueaa  I  waa 
born  fat  as  a  baiy,  yes  sir." 

She  doesn't  re»ember  when  she  left  home, 
exactly,  but  she  remembers  why  she  left  her 
family  of  33. 

"When  I  left  bome  my  daddy  was  mean 
to  me.  He  treated  me  like  I  was  a  dog.  I  left 
home  to  keep  nlm  from  beating  on  me, 
knocking  on  me.*' 

Whatever  happened  to  young  Llllle  Mae 
Brown — the  youpg  woman  who  worked  by 
day  and  played  by  night;  the  woman  who 
landed  In  Jail  fo|ir  times  on  m(»als  charges? 

"I'm  Just  tired  and  old,  that's  all.  Tou 
see,  I's  been  Just  a  poor  little  girl  all  my  life, 
yes  sir.  I  never  h4d  nothing.  I  had  a  hard  way 
to  go,  that's  right." 

It  was  In  1965  fhat  Llllle  Mae's  body  finally 
quit  on  her.  It  tould  work  In  the  fields  no 
longer.  Her  heart,  her  lungs,  her  back  all 
quit.  ' 

"I  took  sick  eihd  never  worked  no  more." 

Sad,  perhaps,  but  it  was  whlie  Llllle  Mae 
was  In  the  hospital  that  she  became  "a  child 
of  Ood."  It  was  there  that  she  gained  the 
faith  that  keeps  her  alive  today. 
"  Her  words  tell  |he  story  well : 
~*'I  know  I'm  a  Child  of  God  'cause  Tve  been 
bom  and  been  tealed  by  the  spirit.  Praise 
the  Lord.  I  know  It  'cause  Jesus  come  Into  my 
room  and  told  m^  when  I  was  flat  on  my  back 
In  Belle  Olade  hoepital. 

"And  God  camt  and  stood  over  my  bed  and 
I  asked  Him  to  Ileal  me  and  he  told  me  that 
he  would.  And  I  knowed  it  was  Him  'cause 
He  had  His  hair  parted  in  the  middle  and 
coming  down  oni  each  side. 

"And  I  Looked:  at  Him  like  I'm  looking  at 
you.  I  said  Lord  t  know  It's  ytni.  And  He  had 
three  trains  runtilng  in  and  out.  Each  one 
of  them  trains  )iad  eight  coaches  on  each 
side,  listen  to  mq  good,  and  the  train  In  the 
middle.  It  had  11,. 

"He  said  plclq  out  which  one  of  these 
trains  you  want  to  ride.  I  said  I  want  that 
train  In  the  middle,  that's  a  fine  ooach.  And 
He  said  this  is  the  train  to  ride,  'cause  that's 
the  one  I  drive  »nd  I  am  Jesus.  Hallelujah, 
hallelujah.  I  kno^  I'm  all  right." 

Llllle  liiae  Bnrnn  Is  crying  now. 

"He's  my  Ood,  Dr.  Jesus.  He's  my  God.  He 
stood  on  my  bed  iwlth  his  hair  flowing  to  the 
floor  and  He  healed  me." 

You  listen  to  Llllle  Mae,  the  child  of  God, 
and  you  wonder  why  she  has  to  be  poor. 

Her  washtub  ia  opposite  you  under  an  un- 
steady shelf.  Beeide  the  shelf  is  a  kerosene 
stove  sitting  on  ^an  orange  crate. 

Why  mvist  this  woman  of  faith  live  in 
this  HeU  on  eart^?  Will  death  be  kinder  to 
the   old   woman?: 

"I'm  not  afral4  to  die  'cause  I'm  a  child 
of  God.  I'll  let  dod  handle  it  like  he  wants 
It.  I  know  I  got  qo  die.  I  was  bom  to  die.  Ill 
die  when  God  get4  ready  for  me." 

She  raises  both  hands  to  the  air,  her 
Bible  clutched  tightly  Ln  the  left  hand. 

"I  ain't  got  tool  much  longer  to  wait.  God's 
going  to  let  me  know  when  He  gets  ready  for 
me.  I'm  already  ready.  Whenever  He  calls  me 
I'm  going  to  be  all  right." 

Heaven  to  some,  is  a  very  personal  thing. 
It  often  reflects  a  person's  Innermost  feel- 
ings. 

Many  people  l()ok  to  Heaven  for  personal 
betterment,  but  njot  Llllle  Mae. 

"Heaven  Is  going  to  be  a  beautiful  home  for 
everyone.  It's  a  beautiful  place,  a  level 
country.  Everything  Is  living  happy.  All  the 
human  beings  is  living  together  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he'li  be  on  the  Inside  and  the 
devil  cant  get  In.  And  the  gates  will  be 
open  when  I  get  there." 

TbU  Is  Llllle  4lae  Brown.  She  was  a  mi- 
grant aU  her  life. 

Her  worldly  poBsesslons  sit  at  the  foot  of 
her  raggedy  bed  in  a  wooden  chest.  On  the 


wall  above  Is  a  calendar  inscribed  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

The  food  she  eats  Is  contained  In  four  tin 
cans.  There  Is  lard,  flour,  com  meal  and  rice. 
A  hxink  of  cheese  site  in  the  sink. 

The  meat  she  occasionally  buys  Is  stored  In 
a  friend's  freezer.  LilUe  Mae  doesn't  even 
have  a  place  to  put  a  block  of  Ice  for  food 
storage. 

Lillle  Mae  Brown  picks  up  her  small  Bible 
and  begins  reading  It  to  herself. 

She  Is  waiting  to  die. 


[From  the  Palm  Beach  Post- Times,  Oct.  11, 

1960] 

Bttbba  Boom :  A  Migrant  Otrr  of  tkk  Stuam 

(By  Kent  Pollock) 

He  speaks  of  the  migrants  with  passion.  He 
knows  their  despair. 

Por  nearly  30  years  Bubba  Boone  worked 
In  bean  fields  from  Florida  to  New  York  help- 
ing support  a  family  deserted  by  Its  father. 

He  lived  In  a  bean  box  when  he  was  a  baby. 

"I  sat  in  that  bean  box  and  when  I  cried 
mother  would  oome  over  and  caress  me.  .  .  . 
I  started  working  as  soon  as  I  was  old  enough 
to  crawl  out  of  that  box." 

Bubba  Is  an  investigator  for  South  Florida 
Migrant  Legal  Services. 

Through  education  the  former  migrant 
found  his  way  out  of  "the  stream."  Now  he 
has  dedicated  bis  life  to  helping  others  leave 
the  self-peri>etuatlng  cycle. 

He  speaks  out  against  the  injustices  he  ex- 
perienced as  a  migrant.  He  says  a  migrant's 
life  is  worse  than  that  of  a  slave. 

"At  least  when  farmers  owned  slaves  they 
treated  them  as  their  property." 

Bubba  was  the  first  black  student  from 
Pahokee  to  graduate  from  Everglades  Vo- 
cational High  In  Okeechobee  Farm  Labor 
Housing  Center. 

He  looks  at  the  migrant  problem  emotion- 
ally. He  says  it's  hard  to  explain  his  feelings 
to  a  man  who  hasn't  Uved  the  life  of  a 
migrant. 

"The  migrant  Is  where  he  is  because  there's 
no  place  else  for  him  to  be.  He's  left  outside 
society  .  .  .  he's  not  Included  In  society,  not 
In  the  laws  .  .  .  there's  no  equal  protection 
under  the  law  for  a  migrant." 

Bubba  is  sitting  at  his  desk  In  an  air  con- 
ditioned office.  It  Is  quite  a  contrast  from 
his  former  life  working  In  bean  fields. 

But  he  still  tolls  In  the  fields  for  extra 
money  sometimes.  He  recently  spent  his  two 
week  vacation  planting  and  hauling  po- 
tatoes. 

He  wears  gray  pants  and  a  shirt  without 
tie.  It  Is  buttoned  down,  neat  and  starched. 
His  hair  Is  cut  short,  especially  In  front. 

His  face  Is  an  open  book.  His  eyes  speak 
frankly. 

Society,  says  Bubba,  made  the  migrant 
what  he  is  today  and  has  an  obligation  to 
change  him  into  a  full  member. 

"Experience  has  taught  the  migrants  that 
nobody  cares  about  them.  Experience  shows 
them  they  are  the  scum  of  this  earth,  they're 
the  absolute  rock  bottom  of  American  civi- 
lization and  they  know  it. 

"It's  the  obligation  of  society  to  change 
these  people.  They  are  a  i>art  of  society. 
These  same  p>eople  who  are  not  allowed  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  society  are  paying  taxes 
along  with  everyone.  They  do  all  the  things 
society  demands  of  them  and  yet  they  re- 
ceive nothing  In  return." 

The  only  solution  to  the  migrant  problem 
is  the  complete  elimination  of  the  migrants, 
Bubba  says. 

But  to  make  change  you  must  have  power, 
he  says,  and  the  migrant  is  "the  most  power- 
less person  In  America." 

"Money  makes  power,  education  makes 
power,  legislation  makes  power — we  have 
none  of  these." 

Bubba  Boone  doesn't  imderstand  why  a 
migrant  must  suffer  merely  because  he  Is  a 
migrant. 

"This  country  was  created  on  the  theory 


of  being  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave  but  you  still  have  people  living 
under  a  form  of  slavery  and  you  have  some 
people  who  are  not  very  brave  because  of  it. 

"There  are  people  who  are  afraid  to  tell 
their  boss  man  he's  a  liar  or  even  disagree 
with  him.  There  are  lots  of  kinds  of  slavery— 
there's  financial  slavery,  there's  political 
slavery.  There's  every  type  of  slavery  Imagin- 
able, even  physical  slavery." 

Legislation  Is  the  first  necessary  step  for 
bettering  the  migrants'  lives,  Bubba  says. 

"Laws  that  govern  all  the  people,  not  laws 
that  govern  only  a  part  of  them,  that's  what's 
needed.  Then  when  you  make  the  laws,  en- 
force them.  How  much  enforcement  have  we 
had  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act?" 

Now  Bubba  is  warming  up.  He  leans  for- 
ward, clasps  his  strong  hands,  sits  on  the 
edge  of  his  chair. 

What  be  Is  saying  has  been  on  his  chest 
for  a  long  time. 

"Money  is  still  the  main  power.  We  say 
that  each  man  has  an  equal  vote  and  all 
this,  but  a  man  with  money  rules  the  country 
hls  way. 

"The  farmer  with  10.000  acres  gives  the 
orders.  He  gives  the  orders  because  he  con- 
tributes to  campaigns.  Then  the  officials  who 
are  supposed  to  be  representing  both  me  and 
the  farmer  represents  the  fanner  when  our 
Interests  conflict." 

He  leans  back  in  his  chair,  relieved.  He 
smiles  because  he  feels  good  now. 

"It's  the  same  old  conspiracy,  there's  no 
getting  aroimd  It.  It  extends  all  the  way 
from  the  lowest  government  to  the  top.  It's 
nothing  new,  everyone  knows  that." 

Bubba  says  its  difficult  to  find  older  mi- 
grants ambitious  enough  to  really  start  orga- 
nizing for  change. 

"What  you  will  find  Is  a  man  who  Is  abso- 
lutely even  without  hope.  A  man  who  works 
hard  and  all  he  has  to  look  forward  to  Is 
another  day  like  the  one  he  Just  had." 

Por  this  reason,  Bubba  focuses  his  efforts 
on  younger  migrants  who  have  more  ambi- 
tion. 

"The  younger  migrants  come  Into  a  little 
bit  closer  contact  with  society  and  see  a 
small  ray  of  hope.  You  hear  them  talking 
about  owning  a  home,  getting  out  of  the 
stream. 

"But  necessity  keeps  them  there.  They  are 
untrained  workers  with  no  special  skills.  The 
Jobs  you  see  advertised  In  the  city  require 
some  experience,  they're  only  experts  In  har- 
vesting crops." 

Bubba  says  he  tries  to  convince  migrants 
to  keep  their  children  In  school.  Education 
can  build  the  foundation  for  change,  he  says. 

"For  me  education  and  ambition  were  the 
key.  I  believe  they  are  the  basic  essentials  for 
others." 

Discrimination  is  hard  for  Bubba  to  un- 
derstand even  though  he  has  felt  it  as  a  black 
man  and  a  migrant  all  his  life. 

There  are  restaurants  In  the  Glades  area 
of  Palm  Beach  County  which  will  let  Bubba 
sit  inside  without  service. 

"They  won't  kick  me  out,  but  I'd  get  pretty 
hungry  waiting  for  them  to  serve  me. 

"Why  does  one  man  hate  another  because 
he's  black  or  he's  a  migrant?  If  someone  had 
a  good  reason  for  hating  me  I'd  admire 
him.  ...  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  a  man 
Is  Judged  on  his  own  merits,  we'll  be  some- 
where." 

But  Bubba  doesn't  foresee  rapid  change. 
He  Is  patient,  but  every  day  he  hears  a  new 
story  of  a  migrant  family  In  misery. 

"All  you  can  do  Is  hope  for  a  change  and 
this  I  do  every  day." 

Here  are  excerpts  of  testimony  before  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on  migratory  labor  in 
June: 

Bubba  Boone:  "All  migrant  workers,  with- 
out regard  to  race  or  color,  are  continually 
subjected  to  Illegal  discrimination  by  their 
employers,  landlords,  governmental  agencies, 
places  of  btislness  and  even  other  members 
of  their  own  races. 
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"Bven  the  word  migrant  has  become  a  dirty 
word  It  U  deplorable  that  we  work  under 
Thrmost  depressing  conditions  fo^  rtdlculous 
wMtee  but  we  are,  in  addition,  subjected  to 
thS  'special  discrimination-adding  even 
greater  burdens  on  the  lowly  harvesters  of 
this  nation's  crops.  .,_„„«h 

"The  prejudices  that  I  have  experienced 
are  by  no  means  centralized.  I,  as  a  migrant, 
have  at  one  time  or  another  experienced  al- 
most indiscriminately  the  l«J"»"«»t^''J'?,^ 
s^  between  and  Including  New  York  and 

^"Salmoet  every  state,  highway  patrolmen 
lay  in  ambush  waiting  for  the  migrant  c«ra- 
vLs  to  prey  on  them  and  drain  from  them 
w^tever  small  savings  they  might  have  in 

the  form  of  fines.  

"It  all  seems  to  be  a  part  of  a  national  oon- 
sDiracy  to  keep  us  on  the  lowest  level  of 
human  existence  on  this  continent.  Time  and 
ajraln  I  have  searched  for  a  reason  for  being 
sTlntlmldated.  As  yet,  I  have  ^ound  none. 

"We  the  migrant,  live  in  fear,  because  we 
have  been  indoctrinated  with  It.  We  live  In 
shame  because  we  are  treated  as  thewim^ 
cJ  the  nation.  And  we  live  In  hopelessness 
for  experience  has  shown  us  there  is  no  road 
open  to  us  except  back  to  the  field. 

Newlon  Uoyd,  former  crew  leader  frOTi 
Opalocka:  "Years  of  Uvlng  In  such  an  envl- 
ronment  has  conditioned  many  workers  to 
accept  their  station  in  life  in  a  slave-like 
?S>n.  They  believe  that  life  will  not 
change  for  them  or  their  chUdren  and  that 
the  best  course  to  follow  Is  the  one  that 
makes  the  least  number  of  wav^. 

"Do  the  migrant  workers  provide  the  fooa 
for  our  nation's  tables?  Yes— despite  his  vltol 
role  in  putting  food  on  the  '«"o'i  f/5^«'' 
he  is  hard  put  to  provide  for  himself.  Why? 
"Migrant  workers  are  caught  in  a  d'cle™ 
exploitation.  The  system  which  t^ey  labor 
under  is  outdated.  Therefore,  It  works  against 

*^a^''  Walter  F.  Mondale  of  Minnesota: 
"What  would  you  say  about  housing  pro- 
vided for  the  farm  worker?"  

Boone:  "It  Is  deplorable  ...  the  govern- 
ment built  some  housing  In  this  area  (Pa- 
hokee) for  emergency  use  b«*  1°  1942  ^od 
these  same  houses  have  P«»l"y  more  than 
one-third  of  the  town's  population.  And  they 
have  been  condemned  for  about  eight  yeara. 

"People  are  living  there,  and  there  Is  no 
other  place  In  town  to  stay.  What  they  end 
up  doing,  they  have  to  live  In  condemned 

^^^?  Mondale:  "When  I  was  m  Immokalee^ 
I  was  surprised  at  the  fllth  and  the  sanitation 
levels,  things  which  the  tenwit  can  tjx.  You 
have  to  have  plumbers  and  this  and  that 
come  In  and  fix  It.  .  , 

"What  about  the  sanitation  levels  In  this 

^°S^T'"You  wouldn't  believe  It.  You  have 
to  see  It.  You  actually  wouldn't  believe  it. 
There  is  no  sense  in  my  teUlng  you." 

Sen.  Mondale:  "I  saw  it.  I  dont  want  to  go 

back."  ^  .  „ 

Boone:  "You  didn't  see  the  worst. 
Sen.  Mondale:  "I  had  to  get  out  of  where 

I  was.  I  couldn't  stand  It." 


I  From  the  Palm  Beach    (Fla.)    Post-Times, 

Oct.  12, 19691 
The  Countt's  Effort  Expansiv«  bttt  Not 

EMOnOH 

(By  Kent  Pollock) 

Palm  Beach  County  has  not  turned  Its 
back  on  the  migrant.  v,«.itK 

county  programs  In  the  areas  of  health, 
education  and  legal  aid  are  expansive,  cover- 
ing many  of  the  basic  problems  of  migratory 
farm  laborers.  

The  programs,  however,  have  not  reached 
the  vast  majority  of  the  38,000  migrants  who 
enter  the  county  yearly.  o-„.*«  „,k 

This  fact  lends  support  to  a  Senate  sub- 
committee  on  migratory  labor  oP^^o^,  "»f* 
the  solutton  to  the  migrant  problem  Ues  In 


the  discontinuation  of  migration  as  a  way  of 

^More  than  1,000  migrants  received  medical 
services  at  family  health  cUnlcs,  private  phy- 
sicians offices  and  hospital  ^f  "■gf,^^ J^!^ 
through  the  county's  Migrant  Health  Project 

^*H^tti  clinics  in  Belle  Glade  and  in  the 
•■rSSellne"  area  of  eastem  Palm  B«>^ 
County  served  most  of  the  mlgrante.  Services 
included  medical,  pediatric,  prenatal,  gyne- 
cology, venereal  disease  and  family  Planning^ 
Patients  with  acute  Illnesses  were  refmed 
to   private   physicians    or   hospitals   at   the 

*^^*e'""Xralso  operat«l  dental  care 
cll^«  tTm^nts  whldS  served  720  patients 

'^Ed^u^tlon  programs  administered  for  mi- 
grant the  cotSty«:hool  8yBt*m  faU  under 
^    main     categorle»-adult     and     child 

"^'Srare  an  average  of  90  adult*  served 
through  the  system's  adult  education  pro- 
gram yearly  at  a  cost  of  $60,000. 

The  adult  education  program  provides  sub- 
sidies for  migrants  attending  classes.  Adults 
receive  $30  per  month  plus  $S  per  child  up 
to  five  chUdren  while  attending  class*. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  program  the  adult 
must  have  earned  at  least  50  per  cent  of  hU 
income  during  the  preceding  year  In  agrl- 
cultural  work  and  must  be  ^f  Pl05*f  °?,^ 
seasonal  basis.  His  Income  must  also  be  below 
the  national  poverty  level.  ,^rf,„„ 

Classes  teach  basic  skUls  such  as  reading 
and  writing.  Special  emphasU  ^  P]^  °^ 
vocational  skUU  such  as  t™"*?' ^'l!;*.^^;,- 

There  are  a  wide  range  of  children  s  pro- 
erams  aimed  at  advancing  the  county  migrant 
education  level  estimated  at  six  years  of 
school.  This  falls  below  the  national  average 
of  8  6  vears. 

■liie  13  migrant  child  educational  programs 
fall  under  five  basic  areas  at  a  cost  ol 
ftft&!2  000  Y6Sirly 

Physical  well  being  including  clothing  and 

food  services.  _•„«„♦ 

Bridging  experiences  to  acquaint  migrant 
children  with  the  ways  of  modem  society. 

Language  development. 

Personal  and  social  development. 

Occupational  development  through  voca- 

tlonal  training.  . 

One  of  the  newest  migrant  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  school  system  will  be  a 
radio  station  operated  from  Hagen  Road 
Elementary  School  in  BeUj  Olade. 

The  station  will  carry  shows  aimed  at 
bridging  the  gap  between  the  school  and 
the  home  at  a  cost  of  $60,000  yearly^ 

South  Florida  Migrant  Legal  Services, 
changed  recently  to  Rural  Legal  Services 
with  much  of  the  same  personnel  shifting 
to  the  new  organization,  had  an  active  pro- 
gram  in  Palm  Beach  County  aimed  at  l«d- 
mg  legal  aid  to  migrants  and   identifying 

their  problems.  . 

in  addition  to  representing  many  migrants 
m  court,  SFMBS  pubUshed  a  book  wWch 
attempted  to  outline  the  basics  of  the  ml- 

^^an  Kuker,  an  attorney  with  SFMLS,  said 
his  organization  found  that  one  problem 
IS  thlf^grants  do  not  have  "the  basic 
rights  of  the  American  citizen." 

Kuker  said  new  legislation  was  essential 
in  the  areas  of  unemployment  compensation 
workmen's  compensation  and  tt'e  rights  of 
the  farm  worker  to  organize  through  ex- 
tension of  the  National  Labor  aerations  Act^ 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor  also  suggested  legislation  extending 
the^OJlA  to  mclude  agricultural  workers. 

Extension  of  the  act  would  aUow  ml- 
erants  to  organize  and  set  up  procedures  to 
bargain  for  better  work  conditions^ 

However,  the  subcommittee  reported,  the 
migrant  plight  cannot  be  '»l'e^„|'y  P^^T" 
mMOattempts  to  faclUtate  moblUty  ...  to 
make  dislocation  bearable." 


They  offered  only  one  long-range  solution 
to  the  problem.  ,^.     ^. 

"We  must  encourage  and  aid  his  ("»e^ 
grant's)      withdrawal     from     the     mj«^* 
Srwin    and  permit  him  to  become  a  per- 
ms^t   mem^r   of   an   agricultural   com- 
mtl^uy  Where  he  I.  needed"  the  committee  s 

^•S'l^SpTl.^^-  such   a   long-rax^e   g«.l. 
S^UT^-abTeco^-rarn^J^"^- 

'^'•^  Srprogram  of  In^m^  ^^^^ 

^mch  have  their  high  demands  «Ancld«at 
with  low  workers  needs  In  surrounding  farm 

"?Se  committee  hopes  additional  nir^  1°' 
dtSrta^tlon  might  alleviate  some  prob- 
lems  of  overcrowding  in  the  cities. 

"Of  course  an  ent  to  the  migrant  streim 
U  not^o";rnlght  affair,"  the  report  «.^y.. 

^e  first  step  suggested  In  the  report  m- 
rludM^  evaluation  of  the   precise  labor 

immunities  in  numbers  compatible  wiui 

Hrs  rur^pi^"  o^r^.-^ 

*   \rX,a    and   the   abundance   and   growing 
of   Jobs,   and   tne   auu^  worsen  in 

such  an  extension.  Murphy  «ild,woum 

^p  their  heads  above  water  under  present 

°°le'*i^T'mlgrant  organization  would  le^ 
to  MgSf  ^^d  fl^^amaers  to  mech- 

■^^^th:  fx^r  th^ncreased  mech«.lzs. 
*.  JTi  reduce  the  number  of  unskilled 
^*°vS  .T^Jhl^tion's  farms.  It  will  aggravate 

?ioy^rS.ple  to  nUJtr-bS^o^hlc'^ 
Grban  areas  In  search  rf^t  ^^  ^^^J^^y 
do  not  exist,  or,  at  worst,  reuei,     «^^v 

^^i  i<»  basic  recommendations  for  leglsla- 

Of  13  nawc  r^"rr  gubcommlttee.   only 

tion   proposed   by   the   ^"'^"'r""  _^  w^lth 

the  erteMlOT^of  the  five-year  Migrant  Health 

°^S^V  you  slice  It,  It's  HeU  being  caught 
up  in  the  migration  to  misery. 
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A  kxt;  Aifzir|>  social  aacvwrix  act 
Two  amendmolta  to  tb«  SoeUI  Secxirlty 
Act  would  ellmlB»te  "dlacrlmtnatory  treat- 
ment" of  the  mlgttmt  under  the  Act,  a  VJB. 
Senate  robcommtttee  on  migratory  labor 
said  last  year. 

"OW  ace,  snrnvon,  and  dlsabUlty  insur- 
ance Is  one  of  the  few  major  areas  .  .  .  from 
which  agriculture  migrants  may  receive  even 
the  slightest  theoretical  beneOts.  But  even  in 
this  area,  like  all  others,  Inadequate  cover- 
age prevails,"  the  subcommittee's  yearly  re- 
port stad. 

The  propoaed  amendments  Include  elimi- 
nating restrictive  wage  and  work  period 
qualifications  and  the  law  which  makes  the 
crew  leader  an  em|>loyer  for  Social  Security 
piirpoeee. 

The  migrant,  due  to  his  low  pay  and  shOTt 
employment  periods,  often  doeen't  meet  the 
Social  Security  Act  qualifying  requirements 
of  receiving  wages  of  more  than  •150  from 
one  employer  during  the  year. 

The  only  other  way  a  farm  worker  can 
quaUfy  for  Social  Security  benefits  imder 
present  law  la  tluough  working  for  one 
farmer  the  equivalent  of  at  least  30  days. 

"Svery  dollar  tDat  these  citizens  are  al- 
lowed to  pay  for  their  own  social  security 
entitlement  win  lessen  the  financial  burden 
on  the  taxpaylng  public  during  the  workers' 
noBprod«etlve  yeajs,"  the  subcommittee  re- 
port sal*.— 

Oongreas  has  not  yet  acted  to  amend  the 
act  as  proposed. 

THx  ixcomnNqATTONs  or  thx  ssnatk 

9TTBCOMMI ITKX    ON    MISRATOBT    LABOB 

Here  are  the  pit>grams  proposed  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  Suboommlttee  on  Bfigratory 
Labor  to  alleviate  the  pUght  of  the  migrant: 

Extension  of  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
to  Include  migratory  labor. 

Extension  of  flte-year  Migrant  Health 
Project.  I 

New  nutrition  pilograms  aimed  at  serving 
migrants.  ' 

New  rural  housing  programs  with  appro- 
priations from  oldet  programs  earmarked  for 
mral  housing  development. 

Review  of  current  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity programs  for  effectiveness  and 
possible  extension. 

Better  protection  for  youthful  farm  work- 
ers. 

Expansion  of  cuirent  migrant  education 
programs. 

Increase  tn  Labor  IJepartment  personnel  to 
Insiure  crew  leader  rtglstratlon. 

Extension  of  compulsory  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  to  provide  coverage  for  all 
agricultural  worker*. 

Modify  Social  Sectirlty  Act  to  shift  burden 
of  reporting  wagei  from  crew  leader  to 
farmer. 

Legislation  forbldtling  states  to  deny  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  residency  In  national 
elections  or  physical]  presence  In  any  election. 

Establish  national  advisory  coimcll  on 
migratory  labor  to  provide  long;range  under- 
standing of  conditians,  needs  and  problems 
of  migrants. 

Evaluate  causes  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment  Of  migrants  with  views 
towards  ending  mlgtatory  way  of  life. 


REMOVAL  OF  IHIGHWAY  SIGNS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  within  a 
few  days  the  Senate  will  have  before  it 
my  bill  to  authorize  pilot  programs  on 
the  removal  of  fcighway  signs  which 
should  come  dow«  under  the  Highway 
Beautiflcation  Act.  The  bill  received  the 
unanimous  endorsement  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Worlss. 

On  October  31,  Time  magazine  pub- 
lished a  most  informative  article  on  this 


question.  Bellevlna 


clnct  explanation  pt  a  complex  question 


that  this  clear,  suc- 


wlll  be  helpful  to  the  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  beinflr  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thx  Highway:  How  To  Rxmovk  Bn.LBOABDS 
With  his  garish  ties  and  gaudy  boots, 
Douglas  T.  Snarr,  36,  comes  on  like  a  big  bad 
billboard.  He  is,  indeed,  the  founder  and 
president  of  Snarr  Advertising,  Inc.,  which 
owns  1,600  outdoor  signs  In  13  Western 
states.  Tet  Doug  Snarr  has  also  become  a 
one-man  lobby  to  ban  billboards  from  any 
rural  road  built  with  federal  financial  help. 
Why?  First,  because  the  Highway  Beauti- 
fication  Act  of  1966  commands  such  a  ban — 
and  Snarr  stoutly  Insists  that  "when  a  law 
is  enacted,  it  ought  to  be  Implemented." 
Second,  If  the  law  is  ever  fimded,  all  bill- 
board men  who  are  put  out  of  business  by 
the  act  will  be  compensated — to  the  tune  of 
•3  million  In  Snarr's  case.  A  fervent  capi- 
talist, Snarr  would  like  to  start  again,  maybe 
in  restaurants. 

JOLTDia  ICOTOaiSTS 

The  fact  U  that  Lady  Bird  Johnson's 
famous  hlghway-beautlfloatlon  program  has 
become  a  parody  of  its  original  intentions. 
Ftor  one  thing,  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration has  done  virtually  nothing  to  im- 
plement It.  Because  the  law  forbids  rural- 
highway  signs,  many  banks  have  also  quit 
financing  small  billboard  companies.  Without 
cash  for  maintenance,  a  lot  of  billboards  have 
been  allowed  to  rot  on  the  roadsides — becom- 
ing uglier  than  ever.  Big  billboard  com- 
panies— still  collecting  rent  on  their  legal 
signs  In  urban  and  commercial  arecks — are 
buying  billboard  locations  cheap  and  build- 
ing new  signs,  betting  that  the  Govemment 
will  not  enforce  the  law  In  the  foreseeable 
future.  Some  companies  have  also  noted  that 
the  law  forbids  signs  within  660  feet  of  an 
interstate  highway,  and  ar«  thus  putting  up 
monstrous  billboards  661  feet  from  the  road- 
side. In  brief,  the  Beautiflcation  Act  has 
worsened  the  billboard  blight. 

Snarr  is  confident  that  things  will  improve. 
After  ail,  his  whole  life  has  been  spent  meet- 
ing challenges,  including  a  childhood  stutter, 
three  Golden  Gloves  boxing  championships  In 
his  native  Idaho,  and  a  torn-  as  a  Mormon 
missionary  In  Ireland  ("Now  that  was  tough," 
he  roars).  Snarr  got  into  billboards  because 
his  father,  a  potato  farmer,  was  too  poor  to 
send  him  to  college.  By  designing  weirdly 
shaped  signs  that  visually  Jolted  motorists, 
he  earned  his  way  through  two  years  of  Brtg- 
ham  Yoimg  University,  then  snagged  a 
8400,000  sign  contract  from  Harrah's  casinos. 

By  1965,  Snarr  Advertising  had  moved  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  boasted  assets  of  $3.5  million, 
annual  revenues  of  $800,000.  Then  the  Beau- 
tiflcation Act  was  passed.  "My  heart  sank," 
Snarr  recalls,  "and  the  next  week  my  bank 
called  in  a  loan  of  $700,000." 

"I  wrestled  and  wrestled  with  what  I 
should  do,"  continues  Snarr.  "I  finally  real- 
ized that  highway  beautlficatlon  was  a  fun- 
damental responsibility  of  every  citizen."  He 
moved  to  persuade  other  billboard  compa- 
nies in  Utah  not  to  fight  the  act,  then  helped 
to  get  a  state  compliance  law  passed.  Now 
he  Is  trying  to  move  the  whole  country. 

The  big  obstacle  is  bureaucracy.  Most 
states  planned  their  beautlficatlon  programs 
on  a  far  too  complex  basis.  Committees 
would  choose  the  stretches  of  road  to  bo 
cleaned  up  first.  Then  teams  of  engineers 
would  draw  survey  maps,  appraisers  would 
evaluate  every  sign.  Government  woiild  re- 
view the  appraisals,  and  finally  the  billboard 
company  would  get  a  contract  to  remove  a 
sign.  The  whole  process,  Snarr  saw,  could 
last  decades  and  cost  $2  billion  or  more. 

SPEIXBOtTND    SXNATOaS 

He  proposed  a  better  way.  Each  state 
should  merely  pay  each  billboard  company 


to  take  down  its  signs  as  leases  eiq>lre.  In 
one  blow,  red  tape  would  be  minimized. 
Knowing  exactly  where  they  stood,  the  com- 
panies could  say  to  their  banks:  "We  are 
going  to  be  compensated.  Can  we  have  money 
to  start  to  diversify?"  The  "Snarr  Plan" 
would  cost  some  $600  million  and  offezislve 
billboards  woiUd  vanish  In  a  few  years. 

Despite  its  logic,  the  Snarr  Plan  wlU  not  be 
tested  imtll  a  bill  Introduced  by  Utah's  Sen- 
ator Prank  Moes  Is  passed  to  authorize  $15 
million  for  a  pilot  sign-removal  project  In 
several  states.  Snarr  is  lobbying  hard  for  it. 
Even  hardened  Congressmen  find  him  Irre- 
sistible. Speaking  before  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee on  roads  last  June,  he  explained  his 
plan  and  exalted  "the  inspiration  of  Amer- 
ica." The  Senators  were  spellbovmd;  John 
Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky  was  reportedly 
on  the  verge  of  tears.  Last  week  the  subcom- 
mittee approved  the  Moes  bill,  which  now 
goes  to  the  fioor  for  the  oonslderatlon  It 
surely  merits. 


THE  39TH  WORLD  TRAVEL 
CONGRESS  IN  TOKYO 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  last  month 
the  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents 
held  its  39th  World  Travel  Congress  in 
Tokyo.  The  Congress  attracted  more 
than  2,800  delegates  from  over  90  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world,  and  was  per- 
haps the  most  meaningful  and  produc- 
tive one  in  the  long  history  of  these 
events. 

Participating  at  the  Congress  was  the 
director  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service, 
Langhome  Washburn.  Mr.  Washburn 
took  this  opportunity  to  restate  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  pledge  not  to  restrict  the 
right  of  U.S.  citizens  to  travel  freely 
to  places  of  their  own  choosing  but 
rather  to  attack  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  travel  imbalance  by  constructive 
and  positive  steps  designed  to  stimulate 
increased  tourism  to  the  United  States. 

The  American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents,  «rhlch  took  the  lead  in  opposing 
efforts  in  the  prior  administration  to 
restrict  the  right  of  U.S.  citizens  to  travel 
abroad,  is  continuing  to  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  stimulating  U.S.  tourism, 
and  Director  Washburn's  speech  also 
illustrated  the  constructive  industry- 
government  partnership  which  exists  in 
this  field.  I  commend  ASTA  for  this 
effort  as  well  as  their  effective  work  in 
improving  the  standards  and  pro- 
ficiency of  the  travel  industry. 

Having  joined  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bill  which  established  the 
U.S.  Travel  Service  and  urged  our  Gov- 
emment to  be  more  forceful  and 
Imaginative  in  the  programs  to  stimulate 
tourism  to  the  United  States — having 
also  lEnown  Langhome  Washburn  for 
years — I  take  personal  satisfaction  In  the 
enthusiasm  and  effectiveness  which  he 
has  brought  to  the  Important  role  of 
the  director  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service. 
I  certainly  hope  that  Congress  will 
respond  to  the  efforts  of  Director  Wash- 
bum  and  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  by  ap- 
propriating an  amount  sufficient  for  the 
USTS  to  begin  to  meet  the  commitments 
which  the  Nixon  administration  has 
made  and  which  Director  Washbum 
has  outlined.  At  the  very  least,  this 
amount  should  correspond  to  the  $4.7 
million  statutory  celling  presently  on  the 
books.  Also,  bills  at  present  before  the 
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senate— Including    one    of    my    own- 
would  raise  this  celling  significantly. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  Director 
Washburn's  message  and  the  need  to 
focus  the  attention  of  the  Senate  on  the 
programs  he  has  outlined,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  remarks  to  the 
39th  World  Travel  Congress  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Remabks  or  C.  Langhornx  Washbukn,  Dt- 

RXcrroB,  U.S.  Travel  Service,  Before  the 

39th     ASTA     WORU)     Congress,     Tokyo. 

Japan,  September  18,  1969 

President  West,  distinguished  giiests. 

It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  with  you  today. 

I  feel  especially  privileged  to  speak  to  you 
here  in  Japan,  which  last  year  ranked  third 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  Its  citizens  who 
visited  the  United  States. 

Next  year,  I  hope  that  even  more  citizens 
of  Japan  will  visit  the  United  States  and  Its 

territories.  ..,..*     „r.„ 

My  purpose  here  today  is  to  talk  to  you 
about    'Government  &  Travel's  Putiire." 

Too  many  people  have  a  conceptualized 
view  of  "Govemment"  with  a  capital  "G". 
They  see  It  as  a  gigantic  monolithic  structure 
which  controls  malnstreet  USA  from  Wash- 
ington. ,        ,, 

Government  is  not  a  monolith.  It  is  mil- 
lions of  people  In  hundreds  of  agencies  op- 
erating thousands  of  programs. 

It  is  not  only  composed  of  three  separate 
branches— but  of  67  independent  agencies 
which  don't  fit  In  any  branch  and  whose 
work  U  both  seml-admlnlstratlve  and  quasl- 

judlolal.  ^        , 

Every  govemment  agency  with  a  travel 
program  affects  a  different  segment  of  the 
travel  industry  differently.  The  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  regulates  the  airline  Indus- 
try the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission 
the  raUroads,  and  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commiaeion  the  steamship  companies. 

But  the  policies  of  the  CAB  stlU  affect  the 
interests  of  the  railroads  and  the  steamship 
companies,  and  those  of  the  ICC  and  the  PMC 
no  doubt  Infiuence  the  welfare  of  the  nation's 
airlines. 

Federal  agencies  In  the  travel  and  tourism 
field  also  affect  each  other.  The  rates  and 
fares  approved  by  the  CAB  have  an  Impact 
on  the  VISIT  USA  market,  and  consequently, 
on  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Travel 
Service. 

To  a  lesser  extent,  VISIT  USA  considera- 
tions can  Infiuence  route  decisions  and  for- 
eign air  carrier  permits  authorized  by  the 
CAB. 

There  are  many  Federal  agencies  today 
which  operate  travel  or  travel-related  pro- 
grams. Their  policies  and  practices  not  only 
affect  each  other;  they  also  affect  you. 

Actions  at  the  Federal  level  also  have  an 
impact  on  the  efforts  of  state  and  territorial 
tourist  offices  and  local  convention  and  visi- 
tors bureaus. 


TJNrrT   IS  STRENGTH 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  those  of  us  In  the 
travel  Industry  live  In  a  very  complex  and 
fragmented  world. 

This  is  a  fact.  It  U  not  necessarily  a  happy 
fact.  ,.       , 

History  teaches  us  that  strength  lies  m 
unity,  not  diversity  and  fragmentaUon.  It  is 
not  the  feudal  fiefdoms  and  baronial  enclaves 
which  achieve  great  things;  it  Is  the  Roman 
"empires".  ^        , 

There  is  a  lesson  In  this:  we  in  the  travel 
field  can  accomplish  far  more  if  we  Identify 
our  common  concerns  and  work  together. 
Thousands  of  men  with  one  objective  can 
accomplish  far  more  than  one  man  with 
thousands  of  objectives. 

I  concede  that  unity— like  peace— does  not 
come   easUy.   It  has  to  be  worked  at.  But 


there  are  compensations:  with  Joint  enter- 
prise comes  Joint  reward. 

Today,  the  need  for  concerted  action  was 
never  greater.  U.S.  citizens  Interest  In  foreign 
travel  Is  growing.  Bulk  and  charter  fares  are 
opening  up  the  overseas  tour  market  to  more 
and  more  less  affluent  Americans.  The  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit,  this  year,  U  widen- 
ing. 

At  the  same  time,  your  stake  In  the  In- 
tematlonal  travel  market  continues  to  climb, 
and  foreign  tours  and  transoceanic  air  travel 
contribute  a  larger  and  larger  portion  of  your 
profits. 

You  and  the  Nixon  Administration  share  a 

Joint  interest. 

You  seek  to  book  your  clients  unimpeded 
by  artificial  barriers. 

The  Administration  seeks  np  restrictions 
on  the  American  tourist's  freedom  to  travel, 
but  we  need  the  assistance  of  the  private 
community. 

ASTA  has  always  backed  the  visit  Ufc>A 
drive  Your  President,  Chuck  West,  serves  on 
the  Commerce  Department's  Travel  Advisory 
Board. 

Today,  I  ask  yoiir  support  again. 

THE    SHAPE    or  THE    iruiunX 

The  United  States  Travel  Service  will  soon 
unveil  several  new  visit  USA  programs  ^d 
projects.  The  success  of  these  activities  wiU 
depend  on  the  concerted  action  of  govem- 
ment and  Industry. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  new 
programs  is  a  visit  USA  drive  In  Canada. 
Our  objective  is  to  generate  both  automotoile 
summer  vacation  travel  and  air  traffic  to  U.S. 
winter  destinations. 

Your  active  participation  In  this  campaign 
could  add  the  cmclal  momentum  required 
to  put  It  over.  But  this  is  also  an  oppor- 
tunity for  you  to  capitalize  on  our  Invest- 
ment; to  gain  new  business  and  sources  of 
income  at  limited  rtsk.  We  Invite  you  to 
promote  existing  package  tours— to  develop 
new  ones— and  to  participate  in  tle-ln  cam- 

^*^°a  part  of  the  Canadian  effort,  USTS  will 
send  visit  USA  exhibits  across  Canada  In 
tractor-trailers.  We  will  also  go  Into  Canada 
with  a  visit  USA  fair,  using  exhibits  from 
each  of  the  50  States.  ,.     ,  .. 

Eventually,  we  expect  to  re-stage  the  fair 
in  London  and  perhaps  the  principal  cities 
of  Europe. 

We  also  plan  other  projects  and  activities 
which  will  affect  you  and  which  I  want  you 
to  know  about.  These  Include: 

An  effort  to  sell  less  affluent  overseas  na- 
tionals on  the  use  of  rental  camper  units  for 
tours  of  the  United  States. 

Low-cost,  foreign  visitor  accommoda- 
tions-Including retired  raUroad  Pullman 
care— in  or  near  National  Parks  or  other 
major  tourist  attractions. 

Multilingual  reception  corps  to  meet  and 
assist  incoming  overseas  nationals  at  U.S. 
ports  of  entry.  ^    ..  ,  „ 

A  re- visit  American  program  aimed  at  10,- 
000  former  foreign  graduate  students  vrho 
once  studied  m  the  U.S.  and  now  occupy  m- 
fiuentlal  positions  In  their  home  countries. 
Those  of  you  who  are  non-resident  actives 
will  be  pleased  to  know  we  are  working  out  a 
commission  poUcy  for  accommodations 
aboard  Pullman  cars  in  National  Parks.  Even- 
tually, you  wlU  be  able  to  book  a  client  into 
a  National  Park-based  Pullman  and  collect 
the  standard  commission.  USTS  offices  in 
your  region  wiU  be  providing  you  with  more 
information  on  this  in  the  future. 

NEW    CONVENTION   OFnCE 

We  are  also  planning  activity  on  the  busi- 
ness travel  front. 

Last  month,  I  set  up  an  office  of  Inter- 
national Convention  and  Business  Travel 
Development  In  Paris.  The  o^'^  ^^^. 
headed  bv  Richard  Henry,  former  R«glonal 
Director  of  USTS'  Paris  office.  Dick  will  solicit 
congress  business  for  the  United  States.  He 


WlU  be  an  Important  contact  for  those  of  you 
who  specialize  In  VISIT  USA  convention 
tours,  and  I  hope  you  will  get  in  touch  with 
him  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Paris. 

Dick  win  be  able  to  provide  you  with  in- 
formation about  venues  and  congress  groups. 
You  win  be  able  to  help  him  promote  con- 
vention attendance.  

USTS  will  also  unveil  new  VISIT  USA  mar- 
keting tools  for  use  abroad.  They  are: 

A  new  and  really  informative  VISIT  USA 
promotion  film  for  use  at  America  Weeks  and 
travel  trade  seminars. 

More  VISIT  USA  seminars  to  acquaint 
leading  members  of  the  overseas  travel  trade 
vrtth  U.S  tour  attractions  and  facilities. 

"Floating"  VISIT  USA  briefings  aboard 
American  flag  passenger  ships  docked  In  ports 

^  I  cannot  predict  how  govemment  wlU  affect 
the  future  of  travel.  Government  has  many 
diverse,  interacting  components  and  I  spea* 

for  only  one.  ^  ^^  ^ 

But  I  can  teU  you  thU:  the  United  States 

Travel  Service  wUl  do  Its  very  best  to  attract 

foreign  visitors  to  the  United  States. 

Our  cavisc  Is  monumental.  I  assure  you  our 

commitment  wlU  be  equal  to  It. 


ANTITRUST  POLICY 
Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
that  almost  every  business  publication 
I  have  picked  up  lately  has  contained 
articles  critical  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's current  antitrust  policy  and 
specifically  with  the  manner  of  its  activ- 
ities dealing  with  conglomerate  merg- 
ers Such  influential  publications  as 
Barron's,  Duns  Review,  Business  Week, 
and  Fortune  have,  in  articles  or  edi- 
torials, reflected  criticism  of  the  Justice 
Department  and  have  suggested  that  the 
department  should  reconsider  its  pres- 
ent merger  philosophy. 

I  do  not  claim  a  great  expertise  In  the 
antitrust  enforcement  field,  but  I  must 
confess  to  great  uneasiness  over  a  gov- 
ernmental policy   that  seems  to  have 
stirred  up  some  of  the  best,  and  most  ob- 
jective   business  voices  in  our  Nation, 
one  of  the  most  lucid  of  these  articles 
was  published  in  the  September  issu«  of 
Fortune.   The   piece,   written   by   ^of. 
Robert  Bork,  of  the  Yale  University  Law 
faculty    deserves   the  attention  of   aU 
Members  of  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tiiat  the  article,  entitied'  Anti- 
trust in  Dubious  Battie,"  and  an  editorial 
on  the  same  subject,  published  m  the 
same  issue  of  Fortune,  be  printed  in  the 

T?.Ef  ORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Antitrtjst   in  Dubious  Battle 
(By  Robert  H.  Bork) 

In  antitrust  policy  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  sprinted  away  to  a  fast  start  In  the 
wrong  direction.  The  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  appears  In  danger 
of  not  only  missing  a  rare  and  Invaluable 
opportunity  to  reform  this  sadly  decayed 
field  but— if  Its  unreflectlve  assault  on  con- 
glomerate mergers  Is  a  taste  of  the  future- 
making  a  bad  situation  much  worse.  If  it 
wishes  to  purvue  a  course  that  is  responsible 
and  constructive,  this  Administration  had 
better  pause  and  take  serious  thought  about 
the  proper  goals  of  antitrust  and  the  means 
by  which  they  can  be  achieved. 

There  has  grown  up  m  recent  years  tne 
pernicious  notion  that  antitrust  Is  some  sort 
of  open  warrant  for  prosecutors  to  roam  the 
business  would  like  knights-errant^  deciding 
for  themselves,  often  in  defiance  of  conven- 
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Uonal  KiiAtomleil  Indicia.  wbl<ft  are  the 
damMla  and  vhlcb  the  dragons.  Right  now 
the  chief  of  the  Antltniat  Dlvtalon,  Richard 
W.  McLaren,  Menu  to  think  be  see«  a  lot  of 
oonglotnerate  metiers  exhaling  Oamee.  Be- 
fore he  slays  them,  tt  la  fair  to  ask  his  re*- 
sona,  since  he  sometlimes  sounds  as  if  the 
antitrust  laws  win  his  mandate  to  pursue 
every  social  poli(^  except  the  prevention  of 
laaclvlous  oarrlag«. 

Among   other   things,   he   has   mentioned 
that  conglomerate  acquisitions  may  be  tax- 
motivated,  may  involve  the  Issuance  of  du- 
bious   securltlea,     are     caualng    something 
called  a  "radical  reetructurlng"  of  the  econ- 
otny.   and   reeult  In    'human   dislocations." 
Valid  or  not.  the$e  objection*  have  nothing 
to  do   with   antltt^ist  policy.  Take  "human 
dislocations,"  for  example.   What  preclaely, 
doee   McLaren   h4ve    In   mind?    "When    the 
headquarters  of  cCie  or  two  large  companies 
are  removed  fronx  the  nation's  smaller  cities 
to  New  York  or  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles,  I 
think  we  all  recognize  that  there  Is  a  serious 
Impact  upon  the  community.  The  loes  Is  felt 
by  ite  banks,  ite  |nerchanta.  its  professional 
and    service    people — aocoxintants,    lawyws. 
advertising  agencies.   The  community  loses 
some   of   Its   be9t»educated,   moet   energetic 
and  public-spirited  citizens   I  am  concerned 
that  even  some   of   our   larger  centers  may 
become   'branch   l|ouse   cities."   whose  major 
business^   affairs    fcre    directed    by    absentee 
maaagepr  As  I  h4ve  Indicated  earlier,  these 
are   results    which,  contravene   the   national 
policy  as  repeatedly  expressed  by  Congress," 
Every  lawyer  lores  a  skillful  gambit,  and 
attributing  to  Congress  a  clear-cut  policy  It 
never  voted  on  hts  always  been  considered 
good,  clean  legal  tun.  the  sort  of  Ink  cloud 
you  shoot  out  wh«n  neither  the  statute  nor 
the  facts  of  the  c$se  support  your  pwalUon. 
But   this   Is   going  a   little   to  far.   McLaren 
Is  now  more  than  atn  advocate :  he  Is  a  jxjllcy- 

mak<ng  official. 

It  Is  time  somebody  spoke  the  magic  words 
"law  and  order."  Members  of  this  Admin- 
istration must  certainly  display  a  pxMltlve 
reaction  to  that  phrase,  and  law,  we  surely 
need  not  remind  them,  Imposes  restraints 
upon  prosecutors  Snd  courts  quite  as  much 
as  upon  ordinary  citizens.  "The  creative  flair 
of  the  Antitrust  Dli^lslon  must  be  kept  with- 
in the  bounds  of  the  statutee  It  has  been 
given  to  enforce.  Oongreas  has  never,  much 
leee  "repeatedly."'  onacted  a  keep-"em-down- 
on-the-farm  stati|te  that  makes  the  11- 
legaUty  of  a  merger  depend  upon  Its  con- 
tribution to  some  Interstate  brain  drain. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed In  the  congressional  debates  on  the 
merger  statute,  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
as  amended  In  1960,  display  the  same  rich- 
ness of  variety  ae  t^e  contents  of  a  fruitcake, 
so  that  you  can   pry  a  fragment  of  almost 
any  social  policy  oilt  of  them.  But  the  stat- 
ute Congress  actiially  voted  on  calla  solely  for 
the  preservation  of  "competition"  and  the 
avoidance  of  "monopoly."  It  forbids  acquisi- 
tion of  one  compan  j  by  another,  that  Is,  only 
where  the  effect  "tnay  be  substanOaUy  to 
lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a  mo- 
nopoly." With  the  lild  of  a  Uttle  basic  eco- 
nomics, you  can  mfUce  a  law  out  of  that — 
taking  the  terms,  a«  is  natural  and  sensible, 
to  refer  to  the  deslibblllty  of  efficient  \ise  of 
economic  resources  i  In  the  interest  of  con- 
sumers. But  should  the  Antitrust  Division 
attempt  to  Judge  ctonglomerate  mer^rs  by 
weighing  gains  In  elBclency  and  competitive 
vigor   (which  McLauen  admits  are  relevant) 
against  losses  to  the  certified  public  accounts 
of  Keokuk,  mixing  1»  sociological  speculation 
whether  that  city  of  Chicago  more  urgently 
needs  a  particular  lot  of  public-spirited  citi- 
zens,  the  results  can  only  be  uninformed, 
ad  hoc  political  guesswork,  not  anything  re- 
motely recognizable  as  law. 

Such  a  reeiut  wi^uld  violate  not  merely 
the  wording  of  the  statute  but,  more  funda- 
mental,  the   Ideal  jof   law.   Antitrust   is   a 
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hybrid  policy  science,  being  composed  of 
both  law  and  economics.  I  use  the  woid 
"science"  deliberately.  We  are  too  Uttle  ac- 
customed to  thinking  of  law  as  a  science, 
and  Indeed  In  current  practice  there  Is  little 
enough  to  suggest  the  concept,  but  It  should 
be  obvious  that  law  must  develop  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  policy  science  if  the  ideal  of 
the  rule  of  law  Is  even  to  be  approximated. 
At  the  center  of  any  sdence  of  law  must 
staod  a  normative  model  of  Judicial  be- 
havior, which  Is  to  say  a  system  of  under- 
stood constraints  upon  the  values  Judges 
may  consider  In  deciding  cases  and  the 
methods  by  which  they  may  reason  from 
proper  values  to  the  decision  of  specific 
controversies.  To  a  large  extent  that  model 
must  be  based  upon  the  specialized  function 
of  oourts  as  against  the  explicitly  political 
role  of  the  legislature. 

Antitrust,  unlike  many  other  fields  of  law, 
already  possesses  the  rudimetits  of  such  a 
science,   but  failure  to  follow  its  principles 
consistently  has  led  to  much  thaj  is  wrong, 
and  even  preverse.   In   current  Judge-made 
law.  TV)  start  with  the  bright  side,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  resolutely  refused  to  Judge 
the   legality   of   pricing   agreements   by   the 
general     "reasonableness"     of     the     prices 
charged.   To   do   so   would   have   mired   the 
Court,  without  criteria  fit  for  Judicial  use, 
In  a  grossly  political  balancing  of  the  inter- 
est of  consumers  In  low  prices  against  the 
Interest  of  producers  In  high  prices.  Any  such 
compromise  between  the  conflicting  claims 
of  interest  groups  belongs  to  the  legislature. 
But  the  Court  in  recent  years  has  failed  to 
recognize  that  It  commits  the  very  error  It 
avoided  in  pricing  cases  when  It  undertakes 
to  balance  the  Interest  of  consumers  In  In- 
creased efficiency  against  the  Interest  of  what 
the  Court  calls  "'viable,  small,  locally  owned 
businesses."'  "That  Is  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  done  In  some  merger  cases.  This  case-by- 
case  legislative  compromise  Is  not  only  an 
Improper  fimctlon  for  coiu^  applying  stat- 
utes, but  also  one  at  which  they  are  not  at 
all   BAvpt.  In  antitriist,   when  inconsistent 
values   have  been   let  In,   It  has  been   the 
consumer  Interest  that  has  gone  under.  And 
yet  this  Is  the  primary  value  that  antltrust's 
protection  of  competition  Is  Intended  to  serve. 

THB  nasT  azQinsTTE  or  reform 
It  hardly  needs  saying  that  the  same  value 
constraints  are  relevant  to  prosecutors.  If, 
for  example,  a  Judge  Is  not  properly  free  un- 
der amended  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  to 
determine  the  legality  of  a  corporate  acqui- 
sition according  to  the  dollar  worth  of  the 
corporation's  assets,  it  is  certainly  not  proper 
for  a  prosecutor  either  to  try  to  persuade  the 
Judge  to  do  Just  that,  or  to  bring  actions, 
motivated  by  such  considerations,  that  will 
at  the  least  have  harrasslng  effects.  That 
amalgam  of  muddled  thinking,  social  myth- 
ology, and  sentimental  rhetoric  known  to  Its 
Intimates  as  "the  social  purposes  of  anti- 
trust." however  sonorously  It  may  ring  upon 
ritual  occasions  for  mock-Jeffersonlan  ora- 
tory, must  be  excluded  from  Judicial  and 
prosecutorial  decisions  about  actual  cases. 
The  first  requisite  of  antitrust  reform,  there- 
fore, Is  the  Identification  of  and  principled 
adherence  to  proper  goals.  The  only  legiti- 
mate goal  of  our  present  statutes  is  the  max- 
imization of  consumer  rvelfare.  And  that  is 
true,  I  stress,  not  because  antitrust  Is  eco- 
nomics, but  because  It  must  be,  first  and 
foremost,  deserving  of  the  name  of  law. 

Businessmen  can  seek  profits  In  two  qtiite 
different  ways  that  Impinge  upon  consumer 
welfare.  One  is  the  method  of  monopoly — 
gaining  market  control  in  order  to  increase 
net  return  by  restraining  output  and  rais- 
ing prices.  Monopoly  mlsallocates  resources 
with  the  result  that  the  economy  as  a  whole 
produces  less  than  It  otherwise  could,  a  clear 
disservice  to  consumers.  The  other  and  al- 
together different  method  is  the  creation  of 
efficiency — by    cutting    costs,    opening    new 


markets,  offering  new  or  modified  products 
and  services,  or  in  other  ways  vying  success- 
fully for  consumer  dollars.  The  whole  task  of 
a  consumer-oriented  antitrust  policy  is  to 
estimate  which  of  these  opposing  effects  pre- 
dominates In  any  specific  market  behavior  or 
structure. 

Since  neither  mlsal  location  of  resources 
nor  efficiency  can  be  directly  measured,  there 
Is  absolutely  no  merit  to  the  common  pro- 
posal to  decide  cases  by  studying  all  relevant 
performance  factors.  To  Illustrate,  we  cannot 
begin  to  quantify  a  claimed  future  improve- 
ment (or  decline)  in  the  performance  of 
Jones  &  Laughlln  resulting  frcwn  its  acqul- 
slUon  by  Ung-Temco-Vougt,  because  that 
woiUd  require,  among  other  impossibilities 
precise  statements  about  differences  in  qual- 
ity of  future  decisions  concerning  problems 
that  cannot  now  even  be  identified. 


THE   VKVLO  VANCE   APPROACH 

Correct  analysis  employs  what  has  been 
called,  with  misplaced  sarcasm,  "the  Phllo 
Vance  approach  to  antitrust."  Since  courts 
cannot  measure  efficiency  or  mlsallocatlon 
directly,  they  must  rely  on  probabilities 
framing  general  rules  on  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomics. Where  economic  theory  tells  us  that 
certain  business  behavior  is  likely  to  result 
in  monopoly  profits  and  mlsallocatlon  of  re- 
sources, such  behavior  should  be  Illegal.  All 
other  behavior  should  be  lawful  so  far  as 
antitrust  Is  concerned,  since.  In  relation  to 
consumer  welfare.  It  Is  either  neutral  or 
motivated  by  considerations  of  efficiency.  A 
tax-propelled  conglomerate  merger,  for 
example,  Is  neutral  since  courts  have  no 
means  of  Judging  what  Impact,  if  any,  it  will 
have  upon  consumer  welfare.  They  should, 
therefore,  leave  the  situation  to  the  tax  laws 
or  to  any  other  statutes  Congress  may  enact 
Efficiency-motivated  mergers  deserve  the 
law's  protection.  The  market  will  penalize 
those  that  do  not  in  fact  create  efficiency. 

Economics  provides  one  other  lesson  that 
should  be  written  in  red  letters  across  every 
antitrust  prosecutor's  bathroom  mirror:  In- 
Jury  to  competitors  Is  Irrelevant  to  the  ques- 
tion of  InJiu^  to  competition  and  consumer 
welfare.  Much  antitrust  argument  today 
seizes  upon  the  fact  of  competitor  injury 
and  treats  it  as  not  merely  relevant  but 
decisive.  The  antitrust  enforcer,  with  a 
massive  non  sequitur,  leaps  from  observed 
fact  to  Inferred  significance  as  nimbly  as  did 
the  aprocryphal  fundamentalist:  "Believe  In 
baptism?  Why,  man.  I've  seen  it  done!" 

You  may  see  Injury  to  a  competitor;  you 
will  never  see.  as  raw  fact.  Injury  to  competi- 
tion. The  presence  of  the  latter  can  be  In- 
ferred only  on  the  basis  of  economic  theory. 
A  company's  loss  of  sales — which  Is  all  that 
Is  ever  meant  by  injury  to  a  competitor — is 
fully  consistent  with  a  gain  In  efficiency  by 
a  rival  company.  Becavise  antitrust  law  has 
confused  the  fact  with  the  Inference,  many 
of  Its  most  cherished  doctrines  strike  directly 
at  efficiency  as  a  threat  to  competition.  In 
such  cases,  and  they  are  Increasing  In  num- 
ber, the  law  Itself  Inflicts  upon  consumers 
the  kinds  of  losses  that  It  Is  Intended  to 
prevent. 

Unhappily  for  those  of  us  who  make  a  liv- 
ing out  of  antltrust's  mysteries,  the  truth  Is 
that  the  law  almost  always,  regardless  of  con- 
text, uses  one  of  two  basic  theories  of  how 
competition  may  be  injured: 

(1)  Competitors  may  agree  to  remove  the 
rivalry  existing  between  themselves;  or 

(2)  Competitors  may  Inflict  injury  on  rivals 
and  thereby  ultimately  Injure  the  competi- 
tive process. 

Cartels  and  large  horizontal  mergers  fall 
within  the  first  theory,  which,  through  It  has 
been  drastically  over-extended,  contains  an 
Important  core  of  validity.  The  second  the- 
ory— that  of  supposedly  "exclusionary"  prac- 
tices— is  the  sole  support  for  the  present 
stern  rtUes  concerning  vertical  mergers,  tying 
arrangements,    exclusive    dealing    contracts. 
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and  price  discrimination,  as  well  as  for  the 
developing  harsh  treatment  of  conglomerate 
mergers  and  reciprocal  buying.  This  large  and 
erowing  structure  of  law  rests  upon  an  ex- 
ceedingly filmsy  foundation,  for  in  the  ver- 
sion used  by  the  law  the  Idea  of  exclusionary 
practices  as  a  threat  to  competition  is  faUa- 
clous. 


ADD  TWO  AND  E«HO  AND  GET  FOUR 

The  fallacy  lies  in  counting  the  same  thing 
twice— in  this  case,  the  same  market  power. 
The  nattire  of  the  error,  which  la  basic  to 
antltrust's  current  confusions,  can  be  simply 
Illustrated.  Prank  Oarruthers,  let  us  suppose, 
owns  the  only  motion-picture  theatre  In  the 
remote    hamlet    of    LakevUle,    Connecticut 
Having  a  monopoly,  he  drives  the  price  of 
films  down  to  WOO  while  exhibitors  in  New 
Haven  must  pay  $1,000  for  a  film  of  equal 
quality.   Carruthers  expands  by  purchasing 
one  of  the  New  Haven  theatres,  thinks  the 
situation  over,  and  telephones  a  distributor 
to   announce  that  he   wants   better-quality 
films  for  hU  newly  acquired  theatre  In  order 
to  gain   an  advantage  over  the  opposition. 
"Delighted,"  the  distributor  replies,  "I  can 
let  you  have  them  for  $1,200  each." 

"You  dont  understand,"'  says  Carruthers. 
•  I  want  the  better  films  in  New  Haven  for 
$1,000  or  I  wont  show  any  of  your  films 
In  LakevUle." 

According  to  the  prevalent  antitrust  think- 
ing, the  distributor  has  no  choice  but  to 
say  yes  to  this  demand,  but  I  think  we  may 
confidently  rely  upon  him  to  say  no.  Of 
course,  it  Is  worth  something  to  the  dis- 
tributor not  to  be  excluded  from  LakevUle. 
But— and  this  is  the  overlooked  point— 
Carruthers  has  already  exacted  that  some- 
thing, in  the  form  of  the  $200  discount  on 
$1  000  films.  Carruthers  cannot  eat  his  cake 
in  LakevUle  and  have  it  In  New  Haven  too. 
In  demanding  a  $200  discount  in  LakevlUe 
and  a  $200  discount  In  New  Haven,  he  U 
demanding  that  the  distributor  pay  for  the 
same  thing  twice,  pay  $400  for  a  market  ad- 
vantage worth  $200.  It  won"t  work. 

Presumably.  Carruthers  could,  if  he  chose, 
give  up  the  discount  In  LakevUle  in  exchange 
for  a  $200  discount  on  better  films  In  New 
Haven,  but  that  would  bring  him  no  unfair 
advanUge.  Rival  exhibitors  In  New  Haven 
would  have  to  pay  $14200  for  better  films,  and 
so  would  Carruthers— $1,000  plvis  the  $200 
given  up  m  LakevUle. 

Under  one  guise  or  another,  the  fallacy  of 
coimt'ng  the  same  market  power  twice  per- 
vades antitrust  law.  It  turns  up,  for  example. 
In  the  precedent-making  suit  that  the  Anti- 
trust Division  filed  against  I.B.M.  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  Johnson  Administration. 
The  charge,  laid  under  Section  2  of  the  Sher- 
man Act,  is  monopolization.  IB.M.'s  share 
of  Industry  revenues  has  varied,  according 
to  the  complaint,  from  about  69  to  80  percent 
in  recent  years.  These  figures  suggest  superior 
efficiency,  but  the  complaint  attempts  to 
avoid  this  natural  inference  by  aUeglng  that 
I.B.M.  denied  its  rivals  the  opportunity  to 
compete. 

IS  M  did  thU.  it  is  alleged,  through  such 
devices  as  quoting  a  single  price  for  comput- 
ers and  software.  But  slnoe  I.B.M.  can  charge 
all  Its  computer  is  worth  In  the  price  of  the 
computer,  it  cannot  get  more  than  the  com- 
bined worth   of   computer  and  software  by 
seUlng  th«n  together,  any  more  than  Car- 
ruthers could  get  more  than  the  combined 
worth  of  his  positions  In  LakevlUe  and  New 
Haven  by  negotiating  for  them  together.  Does 
the  selUng  of  computer  and  software  together 
improperiy  Inhibit  the  ablUty  of  rival  com- 
puter makers  to  compete?  Of  course  not.  Ii 
they  can  compete  with  I.B.M.  in  computers, 
they  can  either  produce  the  necessary  soft- 
ware themselves  or  find  other  companies  that 
can.  Then  the  customer  can  choose  the  pack- 
age he  likes  best.  To  assxune  that  competi- 
tive software  is  not  avaUable  to  I£.M.'s  rivals 
is  to  assume  that  IB.M.'s  market  strength 
Ues  not  in  computers  but  in  software,  and. 


therefore,  t^at  the  government  has  the  case 
backward.  Chances  are  I.B.M.'s  slngle-^ce 
package  was  a  convenience  or  contributed  to 
the  total  service  the  company  sold,  in  eJth« 
case  a  form  of  efficiency— which  does,  to  be 
sure,  make  Ufe  harder  for  rivals.  But  It  la 
impossible  to  see  that  practice  as  a  means 
of  improperly  preventing  competition,  and 
with  that  Idea  out  of  the  way,  the  govern- 
ment's suit  stands  revealed  as  an  attack  on 
outstanding  commercial  success  as  such. 

Although  numero\is  economists  point  to 
the  double  counting  of  market  power  as  an 
obvious  error,  antitrust  prosecutors  continue 
to  assert,  in  one  context  after  another,  the 
eqvUvalent  of  the  proposition  that  a  seller 
can  add  $200  and  zero  and  get  $400.  Clearly, 
this  pecuUar  form  of  new  math  Is  wrong— 
the  questioned  behavior  has  other  motiva- 
tions and  other  effects.  Since  double  counting 
forms  the  mainspring  of  antitrust  reasoning 
about  exclusionary  effects,  a  large  body  of 
antitrust  doctrine,  including  the  existing  and 
emerging  rules  against  vertical  and  coglom- 
erate  mergers,  must  be  considered  to  stand 
unjustified. 

CONOLOMERATE    MERGERS— PHANTOM    THREAT 

The  Nixon  Administration's  announced  de- 
termination to  wage  war  on   conglomerate 
mergers— with  special  but  by  no  means  ex- 
clusive attention  to  the  acquisitions  of  the 
top    200    manufacturing    companies— must 
rank  as  one  of  the  bleakest,  most  disappoint- 
ing developments   in  antitrust   history.  An 
Administration  that  could  have  initiated  pro- 
consumer  reforms  has  chosen  instead  to  ac- 
centuate and  extend  some  of  antitrust's  moet 
irrational  economic  theories.  The  campaign 
against  conglomerate  mergers  is  Uunched  In 
the  teeth  of  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
task  force  that  President  Nixon  himself  ap- 
pointed  to   study  and  report  on   antitrust 
poUcy   The  task  force,  headed  by  George  J. 
Stigler.  professor  of  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity   of    Chicago,    said    of    conglomerate 
mergers:   "Vigorous  action  on  the  basis  of 
our  present  knowledge  is  not  defensible.    It 
most  certainly  Isn't.  And  yet  since  the  sub- 
mission of  that  report  we  have  had  not  only 
announcements  that  vigorous  action  Is  to 
come,  but  also  the  filing  of  suits  against 
L-T-V's    acquisition   of   Jones   &   LaughUn, 
ITT '8   acquisition   of   Canteen   Corp..   and 
Northwest  Industries'  attempt  to  purchase 
effective  control  of  Goodrich. 

If    McLaren    succeeds    In    sustaining   the 
theories  of  these  cases  In  court— and  In  re- 
cent years  the  Antitrust  Division  has  been 
able  to  get  almost  any  theory  upheld  in  the 
Supreme  Court— he  may  have  succeeded  in 
destroying  the  last  vestiges  of  rationality  in 
the  antitrust  laws.  If  conglomerate  mergers 
can  be  held  a  threat  to  competition,  an  anti- 
trust attack  upon  conglomerate  mergers  raise 
a  variety  of  debaters"  points  that  can.  I  be- 
lieve be  characterized  as  essentially  frivolous. 
The  most   commonly   urged   points   against 
conglomerate  mergers  are  that  they  increase 
a  general  concentration  of  ownership  In  the 
American  economy,  raise  the  possibility  of 
reciprocal  buying,  and  create— dread  phrase— 
"barriers  to  entry."  The  first  of  these  points 
is   at  its  strongest.  Irrelevant:  the  second  de- 
scribes a  practice  that  Is  either  harmless  or 
beneficial;  and  the  third  raises  a  specter  that 
Is  Just  that,  an  Incorporeal  apparition. 

A    PROPHECY    THAT    NEVER    CEASES    TO    FRIGHTEN 

The  Imminent  concentration  of  all  owner- 
ship m  a  few  giant  corporations,  with  the 
accompanying  demise  of  sturdy.  loc*"y 
owned  small  business,  is  the  standard.  Mark 
I  aU-weather  antitrust  hobgoblin.  It  serves 
not  only  against  conglomerate  mergers,  of 
course,  but  against  any  merger  Involving  a 
very  large  company,  even  where  the  acquired 
company  Is  far  from  large.  This  congealing 
of  the  economy  has  been  prophesied  freely  at 
least  since  1890  on  the  basis  of  perceived 
trends,  and  it  never  happens.  It  also  never 
ceases  to  frighten  people.  The  evil  of  the  pre- 


dicted economy-wide  concentration  U  sup- 
posed to  be  both  so  self-evident  and  so 
enormous  that  counterargument  U  over- 
whelmed. Nothing  about  the  prediction  U 
self-evident,  not  the  statistics,  the  correct- 
ness of  the  extrapolation,  or  the  assumed  so- 
ciological, poUtical,  or  economic  conse- 
quences. 

These    all    deserve   examination,   but   tne 
point  to  be  emphasized  here  is  that  the  su- 
perconcentration  issue,  whether  genuine  or 
synthetic  In  other  aspecte.  Is  a  bogus  anti- 
trust issiu.  It  has  no  proper  place  whatever 
m  enforcement  decisions  under  the  present 
statutes,  because  it  is  irrelevant  to  competi- 
tion in  particular  marketo  and  to  the  allo- 
cation of  resources  by  the  market  mecha- 
nism. Consistent  with  the  consumer- welfare 
standard,   it   U    market    concentration,    not 
economy-wide  concentration,  that  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Clayton  Act's  provisions  concern- 
ing "competition"'  and  "monopoly."  Congress 
could  write  a  statute  about  the  sociological 
implications  of  economy-wide  concentration 
achieved   through    mergers— a    statute   that 
would  perhaps  be  phrased  in  terms  of  the 
size  merging  companies"  assets.  But  Congress 
has  not  done  so.  If  superconcentration  Is  a 
matter   of   concern.   Administration   officials 
should  appear  before  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  to  ask  for  a  political 
decision,  expressed  In  the  form  of  a  statute. 
on  how  superconcentration  should  be  dealt 
with,  and  how  much  economic  benefit  we  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  In  the  process. 

Another  hobgoblin  is  reciprocity,  the  busi- 
ness practice  of  buying  from  those  who  buy 
from  you.  Though  It  has  probably  been  going 
on  since  men  traded  arrowheads  lor  mam- 
moth hides.  It  has  only  recently  been  dis- 
covered to  be  anticompetitive.  The  discovery 
comes  at  an  opportune  time  for  the  anti- 
conglomerate   campaign — the   more  diversi- 
fied  a  firm  becomes,  the  more  likely   that 
feomewhere  In  its  complex  deaUng  It  will  find 
the  chance  to  practice  reciprocity.  Attorney 
General  John  N.  MltcheU  has  Indicated  that 
the  potential  for  reciprocity  wlU  be  a  key 
argument    In   the   attack    on    conglomerate 
mergers.    He   characterized    the    practice   as 
"one  of  the  most  easily  understandable  dan- 
gers posed  by  the  conglomerate  merger." 

On  the  contrary,  in  economic  terms  the 
"danger"  is  not  understandable  at  aU,  much 
less  easUy.  As  the  Stigler  task  force  reported, 
the  "economic  threat  to  competition  from 
reciprocity  (reciprocal  buying  arrangements) 
is  either  smaU  or  nonexistent."  The  objec- 
tion to  reciprocity  involves  the  Cairuthera 
fallacy— counting  a  quantity  of  market 
power  more  than  once.  If  a  company  Is  using 
its  position  as  an  Important  customer  to 
bargain  the  best  possible  prices  from  Its 
suppliers,  then  that  company  has  no  mar- 
ket power  left  to  force  the  suppliers  to  buy 
from  it  on  noncompetitive  terms. 

The  rhetoric  of  ""barriers  to  entry"'  Is  the 
latest  conceptual  fig  leaf  used  by  the  en- 
forcement agencies  to  hide  the  obtrusive  fact 
of  life  that  commercial  success   Is   usually 
due  to  superior  efficiency.  So  far  thl6  rhetoric, 
too  has  been  highly  successful.  It  persuaded 
the  Supreme  Court  to  strike  down  Procter 
&   Gamble's   acquisition   of   Clorox    on    the 
theory  that  any  addition  to  Clorox-s  effec- 
tiveness in  the  market  for  household  liquid 
bleach   would  raise  barriers  to  entry.    (See 
""The  Supreme  Court  versus  Corporate  Effi- 
ciency," Fortune.  August,  1967.)  In  the  long 
couree  of  that  Utigation,  nobody— not  the 
FTC    the   Antitrust   Division,   the   SoUcltor 
General,  or  the  Court— ever  explained  even 
once  how  a  "barrier  to  entry"  differed  from 
superior  efficiency.  __ 

The  case  centered  on  the  '  barrier  tnat 
would  be  created  if  Clorox  shared  lathe 
Quantity  discounts  that  Procter  was  suppoiwd 
to  receive  from  the  television  networks.  No- 
body ever  showed  why  the  ablUty  to  get 
such  discounts  should  not  be  considered  an 
efficiency.  And  now.  most  humiliating  devel- 
opment  of  aU.  it  begins  to  appear  from  the 
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Mparate  researches  of  David  Blank,  a  Tlce 
president  of  CB^-,  and  John  L.  Peterman, 
a  professor  at  the  University  of  Chicago  law 
school,  that  the  Crucial  quantity  discounts 
may  have  suffered  from  the  even  more  seri- 
ous defect  of  not  eeclstlng.  This  whole  episode 
has  an  air  of  satire:  a  major  merger  was 
dissolved,  an  un««und  concept  was  embed- 
ded In  the  law.  ^d  a  vital  precedent  was 
established — all  04  the  application  of  an  er- 
roneous theory  to  an  apparently  nonexistent 
"fact." 

The  only  way  a  compcuiy  can  make  entry 
more  difficult  through  a  conglomerate  acqui- 
sition is  by  increasing  efficiency,  and  that  is 
beneficial.  But  If  the  Antitrust  Division  suc- 
ceeds in  inhibiting  conglomerate  mergers 
with  these  theories,  it  will  have  erected  real. 
and  truly  anticompetitive,  barriers  to  entry. 
A  successful  legal  attack  would  deny  us  the 
benefits  these  mergers  c&n  confer:  revital- 
izing sluggish  companies  and  industries:  im- 
proving managegient  efficiency,  either 
through  replacemant  of  mediocre  executives 
or  reinforcement  of  good  ones  with  aids  such 
as  superior  data  setrleval  or  more  effective 
financial-control  systems:  transferring  tech- 
nical and  marketiqg  know-how  across  tradi- 
tional Industry  llces;  meshing  research  or 
distribution;  increasing  ability  to  ride  out 
fiuctuations:  adding  needed  capital;  and  pro- 
viding owner- managers  of  successful  small 
companDss  with  ^  market  for  selling  the 
edterprMSi  they  h^ve  created,  thus  encour- 
aging other  men  to  go  Into  businesses  of 
their  own. 

taSTAXmO    HOWZONTAI.    rOK    VKRTICAI. 

The  same  sort  df  confusion  that  charac- 
terizes antitrust  arguments  against  con- 
glomerate mergers  also  shows  up  in  argu- 
ments against  vertical  mergers.  A  vertical 
merger,  of  course,  is  one  in  which  the  ac- 
quired company  is,,  actually  or  potentially,  a 
customer  or  supplter  of  the  acquiring  com- 
pany. The  courts,  ait  the  tirglng  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division,  tre^  vertical  mergers  with  a 
ferocity  wholly  ilnjustifled  by  economic 
analysis.  The  law  Supposes  that  a  manufac- 
turer, M.  with  5  i^rcent  of  a  market,  can 
"foreclose"  his  rlvsia  and  "lever"  himself  to 
a  competitively  unjustified  market  share  by 
acquiring  a  retailee  R,  who  has  1  percent  of 
the  market  and  ha*  been  selling  other  man- 
ufacturers" producl^.  This  is  the  Carruthers 
double-counting  fallacy  again.  The  theory 
assumes  that  R  cin  both  enjoy  whatever 
nuu'ket  position  It 'had  established  and  si- 
multaneously transfer  its  enjoyment  to  M. 
It  is  assumed,  in  other  words,  that  by  forcing 
its  good  on  R,  M  picks  up  an  additional  1 
percent  of  the  market  In  manufacturing, 
while  R  keeps  its  1.  percent  In  retailing. 

But  whatever  Considerations  of  price, 
quality,  consumer  preference,  etc.,  had  previ- 
ously persuaded  R  not  to  specialize  in  M's 
goods  are  still  operative.  If  M's  goods  are 
forced  on  R.  theii  the  retailer  loses  the 
profits  that  the  nianufacturer  gains.  The 
law's  theory  of  foreclosure,  then,  turns  out 
to  be  mistaken.  The  only  sensible  explana- 
tion for  the  vertical  merger  of  M  and  R  Is 
that  through  ecoeomlee  in  distribution, 
management,  and  the  like,  it  creates  profit- 
able efficiencies,  which  are  socially  beneficial. 
Apologists  for  tewgh  rules  against  such 
mergers  (joining  lianufacturers  and  mer- 
chants in  the  same  line  of  goods)  usually 
prefer  to  argue  an  Extreme  case.  Suppose  M 
should  buy  100  pertjent  of  the  retailers,  they 
say:  that  surely  confers  the  ability  to  gjaln  a 
manufactun»g  monopoly.  As  an  objection  to 
vertical  merger.  thU  argument  is  spurious — 
the  case  as  stated  14  horizontal,  not  vertical. 
The  problem  In  sucfc  a  situation  is  not  the 
foreclosure  of  rival  manufactiu^rs  but  the 
elimination  of  rivalry  at  the  retail  level.  To 
be  clear  about  that,  ask  yourself  whether 
the  situation  would  be  any  better,  If  Instead 
of  M,  a  complete  stranger  to  the  Industry 
had  bought  all  tha  retailers.  The  answer, 
clearly,   is  no:    in  ilther  case  a  horizontal 


monopoly   has    been   created    at    the    retail 

level. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  vertical  merg- 
ers  should  be  judged  by  horizontal -merger 
standards.  Thus  any  acquisition  by  a  manu- 
facturer of  a  single  retail  firm  should  be  law- 
ful, because  it  does  not  increase  market 
power  at  the  retail  level.  If  the  manufacturer 
acquires  two  or  more  retailing  companies, 
horizontal  merger  standards  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  share  created  in  retailing.  I 
am  further  suggesting  that  a  manufacturer's 
acqulslUon  of  retailers  In  the  same  line  of 
goods  should  be  Judged  by  the  same  stand- 
ards as  would  apply  to  their  acquisition  by 
a  newcomer  to  the  industry. 

AVOIDINO    BOTH    KIMOS   OF    ICIaALLOCATION 

Size  or  market  concentration  created  by 
horizontal  merger  (merger  between  actual 
or  probable  rivals)  is  a  completely  different 
an^nal  from  size  achieved  by  Internal  growth 
or  by  conglomerate  or  vertical  merger. 
Growth  demonstrates  superior  efficiency; 
horizontal  merger  to  a  very  large  market 
share  does  not — it  may  have  been  motivated 
primarily  or  even  solely  by  a  desire  to  reap 
monopoly  profits.  Conglomerate  and  vertical 
mergers  cannot  create  the  ability  to  Increase 
profits  with  restricted  output;  large  hori- 
zontal mergers  can.  On  the  other  side,  how- 
ever, monopoly  profit  cannot  be  the  motiva- 
tion for  horizontal  mergers  that  add  up  to 
only  a  small  share  of  a  market. 

To  take  a  clear  case :  when  companies  each 
having  1  percent  of  a  fragmented  Industry 
merge,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  a 
monopoly  profit  in  mind.  As  In  the  case  of 
conglomerate  and  vertical  mergers,  their 
motivation  must  be  either  Increased  effi- 
ciency or  some  effect  Irrelevant  to  antitrust. 
It  Is,  therefore,  -intelligible  policy  to  set 
limits  on  market  shares  achievable  by  hori- 
zontal merger,  but  the  limits  must  not  be  so 
narrow  that  their  predominant  effect  Is  to 
ban  mergers  motivated  by  valid  business 
considerations.  'Ettot  In  either  direction  will 
be  costly.  Allowing  horizontal  mergers  that 
are  too  large  invites  resource  mlsallocatlon 
through  deliberate  restriction  of  output.  Al- 
lowing only  horizontal  mergers  that  are  very 
snuill  enforces  resource  mlsallocatlon 
through  lowered  efficiency. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  spectrum,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  proper  place  to 
cut  it  is  not  at  all  clear.  Unfortunately,  our 
gtadelines  are  few  and  uncertain.  But  rough 
observations  are  enough,  I  think,  to  indicate 
that  present  law  about  horizontal  mergers  Is 
far  too  harsh. 

A    CONCESSION    TO    A    PHOBIA 

The  purpose  of  limiting  horizontal  mergers 
to  market  shares  far  smaller  than  those  that 
would  be  required  for  monopoly  profits  is  to 
guard  against  "oligopolistic"  erosion  of  com- 
petition. I.e.,  the  poeslbillty  that  a  few  dom- 
inant companies  may  restrict  output  through 
noncolluslve  mutual  restraint.  (The  term 
"noncoUiislve"  is  essential  here,  for  collusive 
restraint  of  competition  la  Illegal  per  se.) 
In  a  concentrated  Industry,  according  to  some 
theories  of  how  oligopolies  work,  it  is  possi- 
ble for  supposed  rivals  to  soften  rivalry 
through  "conscious  parallelism."  By  follow- 
ing an  Industry  leader,  or  by  acting  In  accord- 
ance with  what  they  know  of  each  other's 
policies,  it  Is  said,  these  companies  move  in 
lockstep  in  matters  of  production  levels  and 
pricing  without  actually  communicating 
with  each  other. 

But  even  If  one  assumes  this  picture  to  be 
accurate  for  some  industries,  that  still  does 
not  Justify  the  stringency  of  the  present  rules 
on  horizontal  mergers.  Judging  from  such 
indications  as  the  eagerness  of  oligopolists 
to  engage  in  actual  collusion  despite  the 
considerable  legal  dangers,  the  frequency 
with  which  even  elaborately  negotiated  and 
policed  collusive  schemes  break  down  under 
the  temptations  and  pressures  of  the  mar- 
ke^jlace,  and  the  dramatic  drop  In  prices 


that  often  occurs  when  even  a  two-company 
situation  replaces  a  one-oompany  situation, 
I  would  estimate  that  noncolluslve  restric- 
tion of  output  is  usually  not  a  serloiu  prob- 
lem where  there  are  as  many  as  three  sub- 
stantial companies  In  a  particular  market.  (I 
am  not  asserting  that  it  Is  necesarlly  a 
serious  problem  where  there  are  only  two.) 
As  a  tactical  concession  to  current  oligop- 
oly phobia.  I  am  willing  to  weaken  the 
conclusion  that  should  follow  from  that  and 
propose  a  rule  permitting  horizontal  mergers 
up  to  market  shares  that  would  allow  for 
other  mergers  of  similar  size  and  still  leave 
four  significant  companies  in  the  market. 
In  a  fragmented  market,  this  would  indi- 
cate a  maximum  share  attainable  by  merger 
of  about  30  percent.  In  a  market  where  one 
company  already  has  more  than  30  percent, 
the  maximum  would  be  scaled  down  some- 
what. Por  example,  where  one  company  has 
50  percent,  no  other  company  could  go  above 
about  20  percent  by  merger  (barring  some 
exceptional  case,  such  as  the  imminent  fail- 
ure of  one  of  the  merger  partners). 

I  do  not  claim  that  such  a  rule,  or  any 
other  I  might  devise.  wotUd  either  com- 
pletely prevent  noncolluslve  restriction  of 
output  or  completely  avoid  needless  destruc- 
tion of  efficiencies.  Some  such  welfare  losses 
are  inevitable  In  any  policy  that  can  be 
framed  with  respect  to  horizontal  mergers. 
But  I  am  reasonably  confident  that  this  rule, 
whatever  its  lmj)erfections,  would  strike  a 
much  better  balance  between  the  factors  im- 
pinging upon  consumer  welfare  than  the 
present  Judge-made  proscription  of  horizon- 
tal mergers  creating  market  shares  as  small 
as  5  percent.  The  harmful  effects  of  that  rule 
upon  consumers  may  be  imagined  if  one 
realizes  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  when 
there  are  a  hundred  lawyers  in  a  town  no 
law  firm  may  contain  as  many  as  five.  Such 
a  rule  obviously  cuts  far  too  deep  Into  the 
efficiencies  of  integration. 

The  rules  on  mergers.  It  should  be  clear, 
urgently  require  reform.  And  the  need  for 
antitrust  reform  extends  beyond  merger 
rules,  to  fields  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
discuss  here.  To  put  the  matter  bluntly,  we 
have  now  reached  a  stage  where  the  anti- 
trust laws,  as  they  are  being  IntCTpreted  and 
applied,  are  simply  not  Intellectually  re- 
spectable. They  are  not  respectable  as  law 
or  as  economics,  and,  because  they  proceed 
to  stifle  competition  while  pretending  to 
protect  It,  they  are  not  even  reepectable 
politics. 

THE   MISSINO  DISCnsSION 

Most  of  the  rules  that  should  be  changed 
were  made  over  the  years  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  usually  at  the  urging  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division,  and  reform  can  quite  legiti- 
mately come  in  the  same  way.  The  anti- 
trust statutes  lay  down  very  little  hard  law. 
The  courts  remain  free  to  change  the  sub- 
sidiary rules  they  constructed,  and  the  head 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  should  play  a  key 
role  In  that  process. 

Reform  should  have  an  Ideal  in  view,  and 
an  ideal  consumer-oriented  law  would,  for 
the  most  part,  strike  at  large  horizontal 
mergers  find  at  cartel  agreements  among 
competitors.  I  agree  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Stlgler  task  force  that  more  re- 
sources and  ingenuity  should  be  devoted  to 
a  drive  against  price- fixing  and  market* 
division  cartels,  since  there  appear  to  be 
many  that  enforcement  of  the  law  does  not 
now  reach.  An  enforcement  drive  against  col- 
lusion in  national,  regional,  and  local  mar- 
kets would  pay  high  dividends  in  consumer 
welfare,  particularly  since  cartels,  being  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  of  i>er  se  illegality,  are  among 
the  least  difficult  and  least  expensive  offenses 
to  prosecute. 

Beyond  the  reformation  of  existing  anti- 
trust law  there  is  a  broader  and  potentially 
far  more  Important  role  that  lies  waiting  to 
be  seized  by  a  bold  and  creative  antitrust  ad- 
ministration. The  original  antitrust  phllos- 
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oohy  of  open  markets  and  free  competition 
that  underUes  the  rule  against  cartels  should 
be  steadily  expanded  to  cover  other  fields  of 
economic  behavior  where  control  of  entry. 
Drice  fixing,  and  similar  eliminations  of  com- 
petition now  occur  vHth  governmental  bless- 
ing. The  Antitrust  Division  should  make  it- 
self   the    spokesman    for    antitrust    ideals 
throughout  the  economy,  by  testifying  on 
proposed  legislation,  by  Intervening  In  fed- 
eraland  state  regulatory  processes,  and  by 
other  means.  The  opportunlUes  are  innumer- 
able—in  the  regulation  of  trucking,  banking, 
communications,  drug  retailing,  and  In  many 
other  fields  where  regulation  often  acts  less 
to  protect  consumers  than  to  preserve  busl- 
neas   flefdoms   from   competlUve   challenge^ 
A  positive   antitrust  program  such  as  ^« 
would  elicit  enough  outraged  screams  from 
protected  companies  to  dispel  any  notion  that 
the  policy  is  narrowly  "pro-buslne88_ 

Some  readers  may  suppose  that  the  views 
I  have  expressed  h#re  are  extreme.  They  axe 
not.  Par  from  being  personal  or  Idiosyncratic 
they  represent,  in  their  general  outline,  a 
brtid  and  growing  school  of  thought  about 
antitrust  policy.  Views  In  many  respects  quiW 
slmuar  to  mine  are  presented,  lor  example, 
in  the  Stlgler  report,  which  the  Administra- 
tion has  so  far  assiduously  iKno'^-^f*'*^"" 
18   a   necessity,   and,  "8"<"««f  °r,?f,.  °^^ 
views,    Richard    McLaren    <»«ld    contribute 
ereativ  by  using  hU  office  to  start  and  focus 
f  Tyste^tlc    discussion    of    antitrust   goals 
and  economics.  Without  reappraisal  and  re- 
form, antitrust  is  likely  to  go  on  flgbtlng- 
and,  worse,  winning-even  more  dubious  bat- 
tles. 


other  hand,  he  has  very  energetically 
thrown  himself  into  an  assault  on  large  con- 
glomerate mergers,  whUe  the  Stlgler  report 
says-  "We  seriously  doubt  that  the  Anti- 
trust Division  should  embark  upon  an  ac- 
tive program  of  challenging  conglomerate 
enterprises  on  the  basis  of  nebulous  fears 
about  size  and  economic  power." 

The  Stlgler  report  is  full  of  other  sound 
recommendations  that  it  would  be  well  for 
McLaren  and  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell  to  heed.  It  urges  them,  for  in- 
stance,  "to  Insist  that  every  antitrust  suit 
make  good  economic  sense."  It  also  urges 
them  "to  resUt  the  natural  temptation  to 
utilize  the  antitrust  laws  to  combat  social 
problems  not  related  to  the  competitive 
functioning  of  markets."  It  argues  «jat.  in 
appraising  a  merger,  the  Antitrust  Division 
should  delineate  the  relevant  market  with 
care  "for  if  the  market  Is  drawn  narrowly 
enough,  virtually  any  merger  can  be  made 
to  seem  monopolistic  in  Its  effects. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  Mitchell  and  Mc- 
Laren adopt  the  Stlgler  report  as  their  own: 
they  clearly  have  no  intention  of  doing  that 
anyway.  Nor  that  It  is  right  in  all  respects: 
its  analysis  proceeds  from  classical  perfect- 
competltlon  economics,  which  does  not  a  - 
wavs   accurately   correspond   to  what  actu- 
aUy   goes  on  In   partilcular  Industries^   But 
this  cogent,  tough-minded,   and   adnUrably 
lucid  document  has  laid  down  a  powerful 
challenge  to  the  Administration's  ^^^^^^ 
policies,    and    McLaren   owes    the    members 
of  the  task  force,  the  business  community, 
and  the  public  at  large  a  reply. 


Antitrust's  Pregnant  Silence 
Though  neglect  and  oblivion  may  follow, 
reporiis  submitted  by  presidential  Pfnels  of- 
ten  start  out  with  a  moment  in  the  sun. 
thev  are  received  with  expressions  of 
thanks,  hailed  as  major  contributions  to 
sound  policy,  and  officially  rel«a«ed  along 
with  a  commendation  by  some  high  official 
or  the  President  himself.  Only  after  these 
rituals  are  the  reports  filed  and  forgotten. 
But  a  quite  different  start  In  life,  It  appears, 
awaits  reports  by  presidential  panels  on  an- 
mrust  policy.  Ttiey  meet  with  deep  silence 
right  from  the  start. 

Lyndon  Johnson  and  Richard  Nixon  each 
appointed  a  task  force,  made  up  mostly  of 
economics    and    law-school    professors,    to 
scrutinize  U.S.  antitrust  policy  and  to  pre- 
sent recommendations.  In  both  cases,  oddly 
enouKh    the  chairman  was  a  University  of 
Chicago  professor:   Phil  C.  Neal  of  the  law 
school  headed  the  Johnson  panel  and  econ- 
omist George  J.  Stlgler  of  the  business  school 
headed  the  Nixon  panel.  In  both  cases,  also, 
the  President  who  appointed  the  task  force 
showed   no   inclination   at   all   to  make   its 
renort  pubUc.  The  Johnson  Administration 
never  did  release  the  Neal  report.  The  Nixon 
Administration    finally    released    Neal    last 
May  without  comment,  but  has  not  yet  re- 
leased its  own   Stlgler  report,  though   the 
text    has    appeared    In    the    Congressional 
Record.  The  Administration,  Indeed,  has  yet 
to  make  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  the 
Stlgler  report's  existence. 

This  official  silence  is  what  fiction  writers 
like  to  caU  a  "pregnant  sUence."  A  reading 
of  the  Stlgler  report  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  the  Administration  must  find  the  re- 
Dort  terribly  embarrassing.  Its  analysis  and 
recommendations  run  almost  totally  con- 
trary to  what  the  Justice  Department  s  An- 
titrust Division  has  been  saying  and  doing 
since  Nixon  appointed  Richard  W.  McLar- 
en to  head  it.  (See  "Antiti^t  in  Dubious 
Battle."  page  103.)  The  Stigler  report  urges 
"a  series  of  strategic  cases  against  regional 
prtxe-fixlng  conspiracies,  which  we  believe 
to  be  numerous  and  economically  impor- 
tant," but  McLaren  has  not  noticeably  be- 
stirred  himself   in   that   direction.   On   the 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  CAMPUS  PEACE 
Mr    CASE.    Mr.    President,    recently 
Parade  magazine  pubUshed  an  article 
entitled  "A  Proposal  for  Campus  Peace, 
written  by  Sam  Zagorla.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected from  Sam,  his  article  is  a  suc- 
cinct and  constructive  statement  of  a 
problem  we  all  recognize.  To  help  re- 
solve it.  he  suggests  we  turn  to  a  method 
that  has  worked  weU  in  the  field  of 
labor-management    relations— the    es- 
tablishment of  a  formal  grievance  proce- 
dure. It  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

A  Proposal  for  Campus  Peace 
(By  Sam  Zagorta) 
Washinoton,  D.C— Seven   million  Amer- 
ican students  are  on  college  campuses  this 
fall    College  administrators,  after  five  yeare 
of    campus    unrest,    are    naturally    worried 
Some  student  disruptions  have  taken  their 
ton,  resulting  in  vacancy  signs  displayed  out- 
side 200  college  presidents'  offices. 

The  problem.  It  seems  to  me.  is  not  the 
university  administration's  alone.  We  all 
have  a  stake  in  providing  orderly  processes 
for  resolving  campus  disputes,  for  as  tax- 
payers, parents,  fund  contributors  or  merely 
as  citizens  seeking  an  educated  community 
we  recognize  disruption  of  university  train- 
ing Is  a  tragic  and  expensive  vsraste. 

One  technique  which  has  proven  Itself  In 
the  labor-management  field  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  formal  grievance  procedure.  Em- 
ployers m  both  union  and  non-union  plants 
have  found  that  workers  need  a  method  for 
voicing  complaints,  some  clear-cut  way  of 
sounding  off  and  seeking  relief  without  si^- 
fertng  retribution.  Por  management,  it  may 
be  a  way  of  discovering  problem  areas,  of 
clearing  the  atmosphere  of  pent-up  Irrita- 
tion, of  improving  operations. 
The  grievance  process  may  start  with   a 


written  protest,  followed  by  investigation  and 
then  hopefuUy  culminate  In  a  calm,  P»^pl«»n- 
Bolvlng  discussion.  If  agreement  Is  not  forth- 
coming, an  appeal  to  higher  authority  is 
usually  provided.  In  the  course  of  thls^o- 
cedure  the  issue  Is  clarified,  often  cooled 
down.  There  Is  no  need  to  create  a  crlsU 
confrontation  In  order  to  be  heard. 

Similar  grievance  machinery  in  the  uni- 
versity would,  in  my  opinion,  help  achieve 
these  same  benefits.  The  very  exUtence  of  a 
clearly  designated,  weU-publlclzed  formal 
plan  few  prompt  adjustment  of  grievances 
would  help  students  realize  that  the  imlver- 
slty  Is  willing  to  hear,  discuss  and  act  on 
problems.  In  some  schools,  such  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  this  has  taken  the  form 
of  appointment  of  an  ambudsman.  following 
the  Swedish  plan  of  an  official  empowered 
to  hear  individual   complaints   and  act  on 

them. 

FACE  to  face 

Such  points  of  contact  would  provide  stu- 
dents and  administrators  with  opportunities 
to  defuse  explosive  situations,  to  occaslonaUy 
face  parties  with  the  tempering  question, 
"What  would  you  do  about  It  If  you  were 
in  my  place?"  They  would  also  make  It  harder 
for  groups  seeking  revolution  rather  than 
reform  to  attract  a  following  for  disruptive, 
violent  tactics. 

Those  college  presidents  who  argue  that 
their  doors  are  always  open  are  discovering 
that  students  are  little  taken  by  these 
grandiloquent  gestures  and  are  more  im- 
pressed by  the  earnest  ring  of  specific  meth- 
ods by  which  they  can  file  a  grievance  and 
get  an  adequate  response. 

This    does    not    mean    that    a    university 
should  give  in  to  every  complaint,  swinging 
from  firm  authoritarianism  to  docile  concur- 
rence   It  does  mean  that  both  administra- 
tor and  student  can  profit  by  the  give  and 
take  of  discussion,  lor  at  the  heart  of  their 
relationship  Is  the  simple  fact  that  they  have 
more  to  gain  by  getting  along  than  by  trying 
to  destroy   one   another.   Even   though   the 
grievance  procedure  does  not  assure  perfec- 
tion, experience  in  the  industrial  field  proves 
that  it  does  resolve  thousands  and  thousands 
of  grievancee  In  a  peaceful,  lawful  way  each 
year. 

WhUe  I  do  not  believe  traditional  collec- 
tive bargaining  Is  appropriate  for  resolving 
student  disputes,   I  do  suggest   that  If  the 
grievance  process  falls  to  resolve  the  Issues, 
mediation   be   tried.   Here   a   third   party   Is 
caUed  in  to  help  resolve  a  dispute  by  offering 
advice    or    suggestions.    Indeed,    several    ex- 
perienced   labor-management    experts    have 
already  taken  part  In  campus  disputes  with 
some  usefvU  results.  Professor  Fred  PrelUcher 
of  Cornell  University  successfully  mediated 
a  many-sided  dispute  at  WUberforce  Univer- 
sity in  Ohio,   and   other   mediators  such   as 
Theodore  W.  Kheel  and  Ronald   Haughton 
have    eased    problems    on    other    campuses. 
Kheel  helped  establish  a  permanent  office  of 
student    discussion    at    Pennsylvania    State 
University  as  a  grievance  mechanism  for  use 
In  future  disputes. 

State  mediation  boards,  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  OonclUatlon  Service  and  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Dispute  Settlement  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  are  avail- 
able when  both  students  and  administration 
feel  they  can  contribute  to  peace-making. 
Their  mediators  can  bring  a  fresh  approach 
to  a  festering  problem  and  help  develop  ac- 
ceptable and  sometimes  innovative  solutions. 
They  know  how  to  engineer  the  face-saving 
devices  which  may  be  necessitated  by  wlld- 
swlngtng  statements  of  both  inexperienced 
administrators  and  students. 

There  are  those  who  tend  to  look  down 
from  ivory  towers  on  coUege  students  as  ver- 
itable babes  who  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard  But  if  students  are  old  enough  and 
responsible  enough  to  lead  men  into  battle, 
to  help  choose  the  President  of  the  United 
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BtatM  and  to  ma^ry  and  ralM  •  family,  are 
tbey  not  r«ady  to  b«  glv«n  a  rol«  In  the 
dlaeuaslon  of  decl^ons  that  affect  their  uni- 
versity life? 

CAN  PENSION  PLANS  HELP  IN  THE 
HOn^INO  CRISIS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  as  the  au- 
thor of  8.  2167.  B  biU  to  establish  mini- 
mum standards  tor  private  pension  plans, 
I  have  naturally  taken  a  great  Interest  in 
all  aspects  of  tl>e  private  pension  plan 
system  as  it  exist*  In  America.  In  the  past, 
I  and  many  others  have  had  occasion  to 
point  to  the  tremendous  growth  of  the 
private  pension  plan  system  in  recent 
years  and  the  prospects  for  its  continued 
growth  In  the  futjure.  Today,  private  pen- 
sion plans  conttol  over  $100  billion  in 
assets:  that  mon*y  constitutes  one  of  the 
largest  single  sources  of  investment  cap- 
ital which  exists  today  In  the  United 
SUtes.  [ 

I  have  also  pointed  out  that  the  ad- 
ministrators of  private  pension  plans  who 
control  these  great  resources  have  it 
within  their  power  to  utilize  this  money 
to-  make-  a  significant  contribution  to 
helplnr^to  solve  the  urban  crisis  with 
which  we  are  %ot  confronted  in  the 
United  SUtes.  I  >«cognize  that  the  first 
responsibility  of  the  pension  fund  ad- 
ministrators must  be  to  invest  their  re- 
sources safely  a»d  productively,  to  the 
end  that  plan  beneficiaries  receive  their 
retirement  beneHts.  Nonetheless,  I  be- 
lieve that  without  tn  any  way  derogating 
from  this  responsibility,  fund  adminis- 
trators might  invest  in  a  wide  variety  of 
projects  directed  at  helping  to  upgrade 
and  Improve  contfitlons  In  our  cities.  Par- 
ticularly appropriate,  I  believe,  would  be 
investment  in  housing.  The  Nation's  in- 
surance companies  have  already  agreed 
to  invest  some  $2  billion  in  housing  proj- 
ects; moreover,  numerous  jointly  admin- 
istered pension  funds  have  Invested  in 
lower  or  middle  income  housing  with  no 
deleterious  effects  whatsoever  on  the 
security  of  their  beneficiaries. 

I  think  that  thQ  present  time  is  partic- 
ularly appropriate  for  pension  fund  ad- 
ministrators to  consider  the  desirability 
of  investing  in  the  housing  market.  There 
Is  today  an  acute  shortage  of  capital  to 
finance  badly  needed  new  housing:  mort- 
gage money  is  di^cult  to  find,  and  exor- 
bitantly expensive  when  It  is  available. 
Housing  starts  aee  down,  reflecting  the 
tight  money  markjet. 

In  the  October  1969.  issue  of  Pension 
and  Welfare  News.  Mr.  Raymond  D.  Ed- 
wards, president  of  Glendale  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  Association  of  Glendale, 
Calif.,  and  past  president  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
sociations, suggests  that  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  pension  funds  could  help  to  al- 
leviate the  current  housing  crisis  may  be 
to  Invest  a  part  of  their  funds  in  savings 
and  loan  associations.  This  suggestion 
certainly  makes  a  good  deal  of  sense  to 
me,  and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Edwards'  arti- 
cle will  receive  iride  attention.  I  ask 
unanimous  consenjt  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRO. 

There  being  noj  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 


Aai    PXfmON    PtTHDS    RKLRNO    <M    RUTDBEXXO 

TRs  Hotranra  Maxkit? 
(By  Raymond  O.  Sdwarda) 

Today,  during  a  tlms  of  tight  money, 
rapidly  rising  Interest  rates.  Increased  taxes, 
and  decreasing  savings  flows,  savings  and 
loan  assoclaltons  are  finding  It  more  difficult 
to  provide  needed  funds  for  the  home  build- 
ing Industry.  These  economic  pressures  come 
at  a  time  when  ovir  nation  Is  badly  In  need 
of  housing. 

Recently,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  set  a  goal  of  36,000,000 
housing  units  projected  for  10  years.  Our 
statisticians  have  been  telling  us  for  some 
time  that  many  factors  are  combining  to 
spell  out  the  necessity  of  a  substantial  hous- 
ing boom  In  the  1970s.  We  know  that  new 
family  formatlonB  will  create  a  good  part  of 
this  market.  It  is  estimated  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  will  reach  303,- 
940W)0  In  1970  and  Is  expected  to  increase 
an  additional  11  percent  to  227,000.000  by 
1980.  The  home  buyer's  desire  for  the  amen- 
ities of  newer  homes,  obsolescence  of  existing 
housing,  and  the  announced  planned  return 
of  veterans  from  Vietnam  all  lend  support 
to  this  prediction  of  Increased  housing. 

PENSION    rUNOa   AND   THX   XCONOMT 

What  about  the  Involvement  of  pension 
funds  In  supporting  this  vital  sector  of  our 
nation's  economy? 

Pension  funds  have  taken  the  traditional 
place  that  the  savings  and  loan  industry  has 
had  over  the  past  decades.  They  have  be- 
come the  fastest  growing  segment  in  the 
financial  world.  In  fact,  pension  funds  have 
now  become  the  largest  buyers  of  common 
stocks,  holding  somewhere  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  •50,000.000,000  in  stocks  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Total  reserves  of 
private  pension  funds  approximate  sgO.OOO.- 
000.000.  It  is  predicted  that  by  1980  reserves 
of  private  and  state  and  local  government 
pension  funds  will  exceed  (345.000,000,000. 

As  a  result  of  the  contributions  of  thou- 
sands of  Individuals,  as  well  as  the  employ- 
ing businesses  and  governments,  pension 
fund  assets  have  Increased  from  $28,200,000,- 
000  In  1955  to  over  » 140 ,000 ,000 .000  in  1968. 
an  Increase  of  396  percent.  During  this  same 
period,  savings  and  loan  association  assets 
Increased  from  $37,700,000,000  to  over  $152.- 
000,000.000,  or  an  Increase  of  303  percent,  93 
percent  less  than  pension  funds.  Pension 
funds  have  experienced  a  growth  In  assets  of 
28  percent  from  1966  to  1968  as  compared 
to  a  growth  rate  In  savings  of  only  5  percent 
for  savings  and  loan  associations  during  the 
same  period. 

WINNING   THE   COMPXTITION 

The  pension  funds  are  In  competition  with 
all  the  other  financial  Intermediaries — and 
they  are  winning.  With  this  growth,  how- 
ever, comes  responsibility.  It  Is  not  enough 
that  a  pension  fund  measiu-e  Its  growth  In 
terms  of  Interest  rate  achieved  or  growth  of 
dollars.  Pension  funds  have  hecome  of  such 
size  and  membership  that  they  must  look  to 
see  what  kind  of  effect  they  have  on  the 
total  market,  what  responsibility  they  have 
in  the  total  marketplace,  and  what  means  are 
available  to  fulfill  these  responsibilities. 

Since  the  pension  funds  are  actually  tak- 
ing more  of  the  doUars  that  In  prior  years 
were  voluntarily  saved  by  the  general  work- 
ing public  and  deposited  In  savings  and 
loans,  it  Is  logical  to  assume  that  this  Is  an 
area  that  pension  fund  members  must  look 
to  as  one  of  their  responsibilities. 

Although  savings  and  loan  associations 
continue  to  be  the  major  suppliers  of  funds 
for  housing,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  pen- 
sion funds  have  shared  only  to  a  limited 
extent  in  this  responsibility  with  Investment 
In  savings  and  loan  associations.  As  shown  by 
the  accompanying  table,  pension  funds, 
which  play  a  substantial  role  In  financial 
markets,  have  only  $452,000,000,  or  0.4  per- 
cent, of  all  savings. 


Type  o(  ownenlilp 


Account     Balanen  as  a 

balances      ptfcanUie  of 

(mHlions)       total  savings 


Psnonal  and  housahotd $115,357  94.4 

Nonpersonal: 

Corpofationj 2,38  1  8 

Unincorporatad  iHisinMS 571  '5 

Financial  institutions- 1,560  1*3 

.    Governnwrb 191  'j 

i   Psnsxm  funds 452  '4 

L  Nonprofit  organizatians 1,693  i'4 

Nonparsonal  total S,792  5.6 

Tom 122, 149  iooTo 

Sourca:  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  t>ased  on  May  1968 
survey  of  FSLIC-insured  associations. 

HOUSING    AND    THX    XCONOUT 

And  why  housing?  Housing  has  one  of  the 
greatest  multiplying  effects  of  any  industry 
in  the  United  States.  N*  single  force  equals 
the  ntimber  of  people  affected  by  this  In- 
dustry. When  there  is  home  building,  the 
services  of  carpenters,  masons,  plasterers, 
plumbers,  bricklayers,  electricians,  painters, 
and  many  other  craftsmen  and  tradesmen 
are  needed,  so  employment  goes  up.  These 
workmen  need  materials  with  which  to  worlc 
and  they  buy  lumber,  stone,  bricks,  mortar, 
electrical  supplies,  plimiblng  equipment, 
heating  plants,  paint,  and  many  other  ma- 
terials. These  purchases.  In  turn,  create  em- 
ployment for  the  material  manufacturers  in 
the  local  community  and  across  the  nation. 

HELPING   EMPLOTMINT 

When  the  materials  come  from  outside  the 
local  community,  the  use  of  various  transpor- 
tation facilities  is  increased.  The  materials 
to  provide  that  housing  come  from  the  min- 
ing Industry,  the  lumbering  industry,  the 
steel  industry,  the  copper  Industry,  Just  to 
name  a  few.  And  then  to  service  these  homes 
once  they  are  built  requires  furniture,  cook- 
ing utensils,  carpets,  draperies,  TVs,  radios 
and  all  the  accouterments  of  today  that 
make  up  our  standard  of  living. 

Then,  of  course,  the  doorbell  Is  rung  bv 
salesmen  for  all  the  known  products — from 
insurance  to  encyclopedias,  from  fund  raising 
candy  sales  by  the  local  Boy  Scouts  to  burial 
plots.  No  other  expenditure  of  capital  funds 
Involves  so  many  people  and  provides  em- 
ployment for  so  many  people  as  docs  the 
housing  Industry. 

FOSTSaiNO    HOME    OWNXRSHIP 

In  the  depression  of  the  19308,  our  govern- 
ment, at  that  time,  recognized  the  need  for  a 
force  that  would  get  people  back  to  work.  It 
was  then  that  the  FHA  government  guaran- 
teed type  of  lending  was  established.  It  was 
then,  also,  that  the  federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  were  formed  with  the  aid  of 
the  government  to  get  the  housing  movement 
going. 

Amortized  loans  were  developed  to  bring 
home  ownership  within  the  grasp  of  the 
average  American.  Today,  nearly  66  percent 
of  our  citizens  are  home  owners  due  pri- 
marily to  the  financing  arrangements  of- 
fered by  savings  and  loan  associations. 
Monthly  payments  which  could  be  met  out 
of  a  man's  salary  on  a  planned  basis  for  20, 
25,  or  30  years  were  more  workable  from  the 
borrower's  standpoint  than  having  a  baUoon 
payment  at  the  end  of  6  or  10  years,  which 
happened  with  the  conventional  mortgage  of 
old. 

PKOPORTTON     OF    ROME    OWNERSHIP 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  savings  and  loan 
associations  have  played  an  important  role 
in  encouraging  home  ownership.  In  1890, 
when  American  society  was  largely  rural,  48 
percent  of  the  families  in  the  United  States 
owned  their  own  homes.  As  society  became 
increasingly  more  urbanized,  however,  home 
ownership  tocA  on  a  lesser  significance. 
Rental   units    became   increasingly   pc^ular 
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until  m  1940,  56  percent  of  the  American 
households  rented  dwelling  units  and  only 
44  percent  owned  their  homes.  This  level  was 
maintained  for  the  moet  part  untU  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  Since  then,  home  owner- 
ship has  increased.  In  1950,  56  percent  of  the 
households  owned  their  own  homes.  Since 
1950.  this  proportion  has  climbed  to  nearly 
66  p>ercent. 

In  1968,  savings  and  loan  associations  pro- 
vided nearly  44  percent  of  the  mortgage 
money  used  by  home  buyers.  They  financed 
the  oonstructlon  of  nearly  $5,000,000,000  in 
new  home*  and  loaned  over  $11,000,000,000 
to  families  buying  existing  homes.  At  year 
end  1968,  savings  and  loan  associations  held 
mortage  loans  totaling  over  $130,000,000,000. 

It  has  often  been  proved  that  a  home 
owner  Is  a  stable  citizen  who  is  Interested  in 
and  contributes  to  the  stability  of  America. 
The  home  owner,  and  ownership  of  prop- 
erty. Is,  In  effect,  the  greatest  contributing 
factor  to  our  success  as  a  country. 

yUTUKE    HOUSING   PKOBLEMS 

The  problem  of  the  future  will  be  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  housing  for  our  growing 
number  of  people.  In  addition,  one  out  of 
ten  existing  houses  is  dUapldated  and  deteri- 
orated and  not  up  to  the  standards  which 
this  country  shotild  enjoy.  The  number  of 
houses  demolished  due  to  urban  renevra.1  and 
highway  systems  being  constructed  Is  rising 
each  year.  This  means  that  between  our  sub- 
standard housing  that  has  to  be  replaced 
and  our  new  housing  to  take  care  of  the 
famlUes  that  we  know  will  be  formed,  we 
will  have  to  have  2,600,000  new  units  per 
vear. 

CHANNEUNO   FUNDS   FOR    HOUSING 

The  question  is,  "Who  U  going  to  provide 
the  money  for  this  much  needed  housing?" 
There  are  several  possibilities  and  we  have 
but  to  look  arotmd  the  world  to  see  how  each 
actually  works. 

Prance  Is  a  good  example  of  the  non-hous- 
ing approach.  With  tight  governmental  lids 
on  rentals,  it  stifled  home  building  to  a  point 
that  new  housing  was  nonexistent  for  years. 
A  black  market  developed  to  the  point  that 
decent  housing  required  an  imder-the-  table 
payment  in  order  to  pick  up  the  lease  at 
the  old  maximum  rates  limited  by  the  gov- 
ernment. With  this  type  of  operation,  there 
is  no  Incentive  and  no  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing the  funds  from  private  sources  to  build 
new  housing. 

Another  example  Is  in  Russia  where  the 
government  builds  the  housing.  There,  one 
has  to  Ije  high  up  In  the  government  ranks 
In  order  to  obtain  an  apartment  for  his 
family  with  any  of  the  limited  amenities. 
Those  not  so  fortunate  end  up  sharing  apart- 
ments with  other  families  in  very,  by  our 
standards,   substandard   accommodations. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    FREE    MARKET 

In  the  United  States  we  have  always  had 
a  free  housing  market  where  It  Is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  concerned  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  or  build  a  house.  At  times  the 
government  has  sponsored  the  insurance  of 
these  housing  tmlts  through  PHA  or  now 
through  the  VA  loans.  We  have  programs  to 
take  care  of  some  of  the  minority  housing 
that  Is  being  implemented  through  the  FHA 
and  through  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Agency,  but  most  Important  of  all,  we 
have  had  the  availability  of  flnancing  for 
the  average  American  to  buy  or  bxiild  his  own 
home. 

It  Is  essential  that  we  maintain  this  avail- 
ability rather  than  let  our  system  slip  Into  a 
socialistic  or  communistic  approach,  or  total 
government  control  by  whatever  name  It  may 
be.  Therefore,  the  penislon  funds  of  today  can 
help  to  maintain  this  strength  of  America 
that  has  been  so  successful  In  providing  op- 
portunities and  standards  of  living  for  ovx 
people.  This  should  be  continued  and  hous- 
ing should  be  the  source  of  the  Implementa- 
tion of  our  democratic  way  of  life. 
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How  c«m  this  be  done?  The  savingB  and 
loan  industry,  with  5,996  savings  and  loan 
associations  across  the  country,  has  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  skill  In  the  buslnese  of  pro- 
viding this  housing,  especially  so.  since  the 
enactment  by  Congress  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  This  act 
makee  It  poeelble  for  savings  and  loan  aseo- 
ciatlons  to  Join  hands  with  government  and 
other  segments  of  private  lndu«*ry  to  meet 
head-on  the  problem  of  rebuilding  our  cities 
and  providing  housing  for  the  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  families  as  well  as  the  con- 
ventional markets  so  well  covered  in  the  past 
by  savings  and  loan  associations. 

WHAT  DO  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OFFER? 

Savings  and  loan  associations  offer  the 
four  Ingredients  desired  by  a  saver — safety, 
availability,  earnings,  and  convenience. 
Today,  over  96  percent  of  all  savlngB  »c- 
covmts  are  insured  up  to  $15,000  through 
membership  In  the  Pederal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  an  instrumentality  of 
the  federal  government.  They  have  a  record 
of  having  paid  out  funds  as  needed  to  all 
acoountholders.  Savings  and  loan  associations 
have  generally  i>ald  a  higher  rate  of  e*rn- 
tngs  than  other  types  of  financial  institu- 
tions. And  as  for  convenience,  most  savings 
and  loan  associations  have  modem  attractive 
quarters  in  central  business  districts. 

In  recent  years,  where  the  law  permits, 
many  associations  have  opened  branch  of- 
flcee  in  nearby  residential  areas  and  shopping 
centers.  Drive-in  teller  stations,  save  by  mall 
service,  are  other  conveniences  provided  for 
savers.  Many  savings  associations  provide 
other  services  such  as  safety  deposit  boxes, 
sale  of  travelers  checks,  money  orders,  United 
States  Savings  Bonds,  and  bill-paying  serv- 
ices for  the  local  utilities. 

People  save  money  In  many  ways.  They  can 
purchase  homes.  Government  securities  and 
corporate  stocks  and  bonds.  The  value  of  all 
of  these,  however,  fluctuates  which  means 
that  the  saver  cannot  be  certain  he  will  get 
the  full  amount  of  his  Investment  In  cash  at 
any  time  he  wants  It.  For  example,  many 
savers  and  Investors  have  realized  that  com- 
mon stocks  and  Oovemment  securities  do  not 
always  result  In  the  higher  effective  rates 
anticipated. 

Let's  assimie  an  Investor,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  his  yield,  withdraws  $10,000 
from  his  savings  account  to  purchase  a  6  Mi 
percent  note  Issued  May  15,  1969,  one  of  the 
highest  rates  offered  by  the  United  States 
Government  In  100  years.  On  August  15, 
1969,  the  saver  found  It  necessary  to  seU  this 
note  due  May  15,  1976,  and  received  9B-10/32, 
or  $9,831.25,  plus  accrued  Interest  of  $162.50, 
for  a  total  of  $9,993.75.  Had  the  saver  left 
his  $10,000  on  deposit  during  this  period  with 
Glendale  Pederal  Savings,  te  would  have  re- 
ceived $126  tn  interest  in  addition  to  the  fuU 
principal   amount  of   $10,000. 

And  how  about  common  stocks?  The  Dow 
Jones  Industrial  average  declined  from  990 
in  November  1968  to  802  on  July  30,  1969,  a 
19  percent  decrease.  This  must  have  had 
many  a  corporation  treasurer  wondering 
about  some  of  his  investments. 

Other  forms  of  savings  are  the  purchase  of 
a  life  Instirance  policy  or  regular  contribu- 
tion to  a  retirement  or  pension  plan.  In  both 
Instances,  the  saver  agrees  to  Inveet  a  speci- 
fied amount  at  regular  fixed  intervals.  One 
other  form  of  saving,  and  a  popular  one,  la 
a  savings  account  In  a  financial  institution. 
Money  so  invested  Is  not  subject  to  fluctua- 
tion. The  saver  Is  imdw  no  obligation  to 
place  regular  amotmts  in  the  accotmt  at 
specifled  times.  In  other  words,  the  holder 
of  a  savings  account  can  put  money  into  or 
take  money  out  of  his  savings  account  at  will 
without  the  posslblUty  of  losing  any  of  his 
Investment. 

The  slmpUcity  of   savings  and  loan  ac- 
counts offers  a  palnlew  way  for  pension  fund 


members  to  Invest  their  funds.  The  immedi- 
ate avallabiUty  of  funds  as  well  as  the  instir- 
anoe  of  accounts  offers  a  security  and  con- 
venience not  found  in  many  types  of  invest- 
ments. In  addition,  where  a  higher  yield  U 
desired,  actual  participation  In  the  loans 
made  by  savings  and  loans  is  possible.  There 
are  ways  now  to  purchase  a  participating 
interest  or  loans  outright  and  have  them 
serviced  by  the  savings  and  loan  associations 
so  that  there  Is  a  minimum  of  accounting 
on  the  part  of  the  pension  fund  members. 

The  pension  funds  can  provide  and  must 
help  to  provide  the  housing  of  tomorrow. 
It  is  In  their  Interest.  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of 
the  members  of  the  various  funds,  It  is  la 
the  interest  of  all  of  the  corporations.  In- 
dustries, and  individuals  who  have  anything 
to  do  with  housing  to  see  that  money  is  al- 
located for  this  purpose. 

The  pension  funds  have  an  ever  increasing 
amount  of  money.  It  U  logical  to  assume  that 
these  two  industries— the  savings  and  loan 
and  pension  fund  membership — can  get  to- 
gether In  a  way  to  provide  the  necessary 
flnancing  for  the  housing  of  tomorrow.  This 
is  the  way  that  the  pension  funds  can  be  a 
moving,  stabilizing  force  and  can  help  to 
build  a  better  America. 


ATTACK  BY  OIL  INDUSTRY  ON 
NATION'S  MASS  MEDIA 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  a  vice 
president  of  Texaco  made  an  address 
last  month  In  DaUas  to  the  Texas  Pub- 
lic Relations  Association.  Texaco  is  the 
second  most  profitable  oU  company  in 
the  United  States,  and  this  address,  by 
one  of  its  top  ofQclals,  is  quite  typical  of 
the  insensitlvlty  to  the  public  interest 
which  today  seems  characteristic  of  a 
large  segment  of  our  domestic  oil  In- 
dustry. 

The  speech  was  titled  "The  New  Com- 
munications Gap."  It  was  given  by  a 
Mr.  Kerryn  King,  who,  in  addition  to 
his  position  with  Texaco,  is  a  treasurer- 
elect  of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America.  A  copy  of  this  speech  has  come 
to  my  attention.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  as  be- 
comes clear  from  a  reading  of  it,  the 
speech  is  basically  an  attack  on  the  Na- 
tion's mass  media  for  the  coverage  they 
have  afforded  the  oil  industry  in  recent 
months.  According  to  Mr.  King,  the  me- 
dia have  been  neither  fair,  accurate,  nor 
objective. 
Kingsaud: 

Business  is  not  getting  Its  story  across  in 
the  mass  medU.  Objective  reporting  has 
gone  out  the  window  in  most  cases,  and 
there  Is  no  attempt  to  balance  news.  If 
you  are  not  on  the  same  side  of  the  fence 
as  the  editorial  page,  your  chances  of  being 
heard  are  minimal  In  far  too  many  cities. 

To  support  his  case,  Mr.  King  cites 
several  examples  of  alleged  bias  on  the 
part  of  the  media.  A  look  at  only  two 
of  these  examples  will  make  crystal  clear 
where  the  real  bias  and  news  manage- 
ment on  oil  Industry  matters  exist  today. 

Mr.  King  is  speaking  In  both  Instances 
about  the  press  coverage  of  the  hear- 
ings held  earUer  this  year  by  Soiator 
Ptttt.tp  Hart's  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
SubcommlttTO  to  investigate  the  merits 
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of  the  mandatory  on  import  control  pro- 
gram. 

He  first  attacks  the  Washington  Post. 
The  Post,  he  charges,  ran  300  lines  of 
coverage  on  the  days  the  anti-industry 
witnesses  testified  and  no  coverage  at  all 
when  the  industry  spokesmen  were  testi- 
fying. 

Let  us  look  a|t  the  facts.  Mr.  King  is 
correct  in  suggesting  that  the  Post  de- 
voted 300  lines  \o  the  anti-industry  side. 
What  he  overlooks,  however,  is  that  on 
May  23,  the  Po*t  ran  a  93-line  story  on 
industry  testimony  before  this  subcom- 
mittee: and  on  June  9,  it  ran  another 
story  under  the  flve-column  headline 
"Oil  Industry  Lashes  Back  at  Its  Critics." 
This  story,  specifically  devoted  to  the 
pro-industry  vi^wpoint,  ran  276  lines. 
Three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  lines  on 
the  industry  side  and  300  lines  against 
does  not  sound  Uke  an  etnti-industry  bias 
to  me. 

Mr.  King  next  attacks  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  Journal,  he  points  out,  ran 
only  one  story  14  inches  long  on  the  first 
day  of-  ihe  headings.  He  said: 

That  "Ws*  the  bnly  coverage  of  hearings 
vital  to  one  of  th^  most  important  Industries 
In  tblB  Nation. 

In  this  instance,  Mr.  King  has  his 
facts  rigfit  but  ffcils  to  place  them  in  their 
proper  perspective.  He  should  have  noted 
that  it  is  a  standing  operating  procedure 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  not  to  cover 
congressional  hearings,  except  in  very 
unusual  instances.  Its  treatment  of  Sen- 
ator Hart's  hearings  was  merely  in  ac- 
cord With  this  procedure,  and  no  differ- 
ent from  its  treaitment  of  other  industries 
and  other  subject  matters  dealt  with  in 
congressional  hearings. 

Mr.  King's  otvn  attention  to  details 
leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired.  Even  more  dis- 
turbing, howevef .  is  the  remedy  he  urges 
the  industry  to  adopt. 

To  begin  with,  he  suggests,  the  indus- 
try should  communicate  directly  and  at 
all  levels  with  millions  of  citizens  directly 
and  indirectly  affected  by  the  industry's 
well-being. 

Mr.  King  say  9: 

We  all  have  stoikholders.  Let  ua  make  cer- 
tain oiir  story  Is  told  to  them,  not  Just  in 
our  annual  reporis  but  In  special  meesages 
which  explain  o\it  position. 

And,  he  contt»ues : 

Let  u«  go  a  st«p  further.  More  than  100 
million  American*  have  a  stake  in  pension 
lunds  and  mutua)  funds  with  Investments  in 
oU  stocks.  We  mu*t  try  to  reach  these  people 
with  our  message^ 

Mr.  King  gods  on  to  mention  other 
people  the  industry  should  go  after 
through  some  kind  of  direct  contacts — 
the  1.5  million  amployees  directly  work- 
ing in  the  petraleiun  industry,  the  sup- 
pliers and  custoitiers  of  the  Industry,  and 
"our  neighbors  In  the  towns  and  cities 
where  we  have  plants." 

He  concludes  that  the  industry  must 
also  take  the  "effort  and  time"  required 
to  establish  a  "rapport"  with  the  aca- 
demic commimity,  with  ofiBcials  of  regu- 
latory agencies,  and  with  elected  officials 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

Tbia  barrage  ()f  direct  contacts  should 
be  accompanied^  Mr.  King  suggests,  by 
"Increased  use  of  purchased  space  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  to  get  across 
an  editorial  message." 


Mr.  King  does  not  regard  such  pur- 
chased space  as  "advertising  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word.  I  am  talking  about  the 
purchase  of  space  to  present  your  own 
corporate  opinions,  in  your  own  words, 
the  way  you  want  to  express  them,  and 
not  as  rewritten  by  some  reporter  and  as 
edited  by  some  copy  desk." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  dispute  for  a 
moment  that  the  oil  industry  has  a  right 
to  have  its  voice  heard.  What  I  fear,  how- 
ever, is  that  it  may  speak  so  loudly  as  to 
drown  out  the  other  voices  in  the  arena. 
The  industry  has  a  vast  array  of  eco- 
nomic resources  available  for  a  campaign 
of  the  type  advocated  by  Mr.  King.  If 
such  a  campaign  were  mounted  by  this 
special  interest  group.  I  strongly  doubt 
whether  consimier-oriented  groups  would 
have  the  resources  available  to  answer  it 
on  nearly  comparable  terms. 

E>en  more  disturbing  is  that  such  a 
campaign,  like  so  much  of  the  industry's 
present  public  relations  effort,  would  be 
conducted  largely  at  Government  ex- 
pense. Much  of  an  oil  company's  public 
relations  costs  can  be  deducted  from  its 
income  as  an  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expense,  with  the  Treasury  pay- 
ing the  price  in  the  form  of  reduced  tax 
revenues. 

It  is  because  of  the  immense  power 
thus  capable  of  being  wielded  by  special 
interest  groups  such  as  the  oil  industry 
that  a  free  and  independent  press  is  so 
essential  to  our  way  of  life.  Mr.  King 
seeks  to  make  a  scapegoat  of  the  press. 
What  has  actually  happened  over  the 
past  year  is  that  a  great  number  of 
hard-nosed  professional  journalists  have 
taken  an  in-depth  look  at  the  workings 
of  the  oil  industry.  They  have  set  down 
their  thoughts  in  a  thoughtful  and 
balanced  manner,  and  in  doing  so,  have 
performed  an  important  educational 
service  both  to  the  public  and  to  many 
of  us  here  in  Congress. 

I  think  that  some  of  these  journalists 
deserve  to  be  singled  out  for  very  well- 
deserved  recognition.  As  far  as  feature 
articles  on  the  oil  industry  are  con- 
cerned. I  think  special  credit  should  be 
given  to  August  Gribbon,  Michael  Mal- 
loy,  Patrick  Young,  and  Edwin  Roberts 
of  the  National  Observer;  to  Lewis  Sea- 
man, of  Business  Week;  to  AUen 
Demaree.  of  Fortune ;  to  Ronnie  Dugger, 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly:  and  to  David 
R.  Francis,  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  All  of  tliese  writers  have  ex- 
plored at  first-hand  the  various  protec- 
tionist schemes  available  to  the  industry 
today.  And  each  in  turn  has  reached  the 
same  conclusion — that  a  way  must  be 
found  to  end  this  protectionism  and 
make  the  industry  competitive  once 
again. 

Apart  from  these  feature  articles,  a 
large  number  of  reporters  have  done  an 
excellent  job  of  covering  the  day-to-day 
news  on  the  industry  front  throughout 
the  past  year.  Clearly  included  in  this 
number  would  be  Spencer  Rich,  Larry 
Stem,  and  Frank  Porter  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post;  Bill  Blair,  of  the  New  York 
Times ;  Jerry  Landauer  and  Roger  Bene- 
dict, of  the  Wall  Street  Journal;  Dick 
Stewart  and  Peter  Greennough,  of  the 
Boston  Globe:  Theresa  McMasters,  of 
the  Boston  Herald  Traveler;  New  Eng- 
land coliminist  Don  Larrabee,  who  writes 


a  column  for  several  New  England  news- 
papers; Joe  Brooks,  of  the  Bangor  News; 
Frank  Sleeper,  of  the  Portland  Press 
Herald;  Don  Bartlett,  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  Stephen  Ai«.  of  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star.  In  addition,  CBS 
Television  and  NBC  Television  along 
with  the  National  Educational  Televi- 
sion network  have  all  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  educating  the  American 
public  on  this  issue  as  have  our  national 
wire  services,  the  Associated  Press  and 
the  United  Press  International. 

Mr.  President,  seldom  have  we  owed 
so  much  to  the  press  as  on  this  oil  in- 
dustry issue.  I  have  news  for  Mr.  King. 
With  journalists  like  these  around,  he 
should  stop  trying  to  find  scapegoats  and 
stop  conceiving  ingenious  new  cam- 
I>aigns.  He  should  instead  take  a  long 
hard  look  at  his  own  industry.  For  it  is 
only  by  changing  that  industry — by  re- 
turning it  closer  to  a  free  competitive 
market — that  its  image  is  going  to 
change. 

ExHiBrr  1 

The  New  COMMumcAnoNS  Oap 

(An  address  by  Kerryn  King,  vice  president, 

Texaco.  Inc.,  Sept.  5, 1969) 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  age  of  immense 
social  upheaval.  Changes  taking  place 
throughout  the  world  have  their  counter- 
parts in  the  United  States.  Our  Society  is  in 
trouble,  and  all  Indications  are  that  the 
1970's  may  be  even  more  difficult  than  the 
1960's. 

That  this  shifting  environment  will  aCect 
all  our  institutions  is  obvious.  That  this 
will  affect  the  conditions  under  which  busi- 
ness Is  conducted  is  just  as  clear.  For  thoee 
of  us  who  believe  in  our  system  of  com- 
petitive enterprise,  who  believe  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  must  be  maintained  in  strength 
if  our  entire  economy  is  not  to  break  down, 
there  are  many  serious  causes  for  concern. 

All  of  us  believe  that  If  business  is  to  sur- 
vive it  must  adjust  to  changing  conditions. 
And  as  part  of  that  adjustment  we  must 
oommunicate,  to  all  those  affected  by  what 
we  do,  the  polldee  of  our  oompaniee;  why  we 
take  certain  courses  of  action;  our  answers 
to  thoee  who  attack  our  system.  And  we  in 
public  relations  know  fiill  well  that  unless 
we  can  reach  thoee  who  are  affected  by  our 
actions,  unless  we  can  tell  ova  side  of  the 
story,  we  are  failures.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

The  story  of  business  is  not  getting  across. 
Answers  to  those  In  and  out  of  government 
who  attack  our  motives,  who  assaU  ovir  ac- 
tions, who  decry  our  policies,  who  would  de- 
stroy our  economic  system,  must  be  com- 
municated effectively.  Why  are  our  views  not 
reaching  the  public?  What  Is  wrong? 

Let  us  withdraw  a  little,  assess  where  we 
stand  and  look  at  our  recent  history.  It  is 
essential  to  do  so  at  this  time  If  we  are  to 
see  what  the  future  holds,  the  paths  we  are 
to  take,  how  we  are  to  And  the  way  out  of 
the  morass  we  are  now  in.  Public  relations 
practitioners,  as  communicators,  have  always 
depended  upon  the  mass  media  as  one  of  the 
best  means  of  reaching  the  public.  If  we  had 
a  legitimate  story  to  tell,  media  would  report 
it.  Responsible  newspapers  were  anxious  to 
balance  their  rei>orting.  Good  newspapers  did 
not  suppress  opinions  which  did  not  agree 
with  the  editorial  page  viewpoint.  If  a  public 
relations  man  understood  the  needs  of  media, 
and  provided  newsworthy  material,  editors 
were  glad  to  Judge  it  on  its  merits.  And  if  it 
were  a  valid,  responsible  view  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  In  being  heard. 

That  there  have  been  changes  from  that 
traditional  position  of  the  newspapers 
should  be  obvious  to  everyone  here.  We  all 
remember  when  even  our  largest  and  most 
powerful  newspapers  reported  what  a  man 
or  an  organization  had  to  say.  accurately. 
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fairly.  And  the  best  newspapers  prided  them- 
selves on  thoroughly  objective  reporting.  Now 
this  did  not  mean  that  the  newspaper  did 
not  have  an  opinion.  Nor  that  It  published 
anything  and  everything  without  checking, 
without  care,  without  judgment.  But  a  man 
or  an  organization   was  not  stifled,  nor  its 
opinion  censored  because  of  editorial  policy. 
The  newspapers  felt  they  had  an  obliga- 
tion to  their  readers  to  give  both  sides  of  a 
controversy.  In  addition  there  was  competi- 
tion among  several  newspapers  In  one  city. 
If  one  editor  slanted  the  news  to  suit  his 
prejudices,  another  editor  across  the  street 
would  not  do  so.  The  competition  of  news- 
papers, and  so  of  Ideas,  provided  a  safeguard 
to  the  reader  so  that  he  would  get  the  news 
and   not  propaganda.  It  Is  essential  to  our 
political  system  that  the  reader,  and  there- 
tore  the  voter  have  an  open  door  to  many 
views   so   that    he    oan    judge    intelligently 

and   •    •   •■  .,  „ 

My  father  was  a  newspaperman.  I  was  a 
newspaperman.  In  fact,  I  am  a  Journalism 
graduate  of  Southern  Methodist  University. 
I  was  taught  at  college  that  our  Job  was  to 
collect  the  facts,  present  them  in  a  clear, 
concise  and  readable  form.  And,  most  impor- 
unt  we  were  taught  that  a  news  story  had 
to  be  balanced  If  It  were  to  get  by  the  copy 
desk.  We  thought  It  was  our  professional  duty 
not  to  permit  our  personal  opinions  to  dis- 
tort our  reporting. 
What  are  the  conditions  today? 
The  Ideal  of  objective  reporting  has  gone 
out  of  the  window  In  far  too  many  cases.  If 
you  are  not  on  the  same  side  of  the  fence 
as  the  editorial  page,  your  chances  of  being 
heard  are  minimal  in  many  of  our  largest 
cities.  In  many  newspapers  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  balance  the  news,  to  assure  that 
the  reader  has  the  other  side  so  that  he  can 
reach  a  decision  based  on  real  conditions 
rather  than  on  the  fragmented  reporting  so 
many  newspapers  inflict  upon  their  readers 

to<l*y-  J        T« 

Also  we  have  fewer  newspapers  today,  in 
New  York  the  nation's  communications  cen- 
ter there  were,  only  a  few  years  ago,  eight 
daUy  newspapers.  Today  there  are  only  three, 
and  two  of  these  are  tabloids.  So  we  are  left 
with  one  standard  newspaper.  The  New  York 
Times,  through  which  we  are  to  communi- 
cate to  the  public  In  a  city  of  eight  million 
people.  And  If  The  New  York  Times  doesn  t 
tell  your  side  of  the  story,  you  do  not  exist, 
or  as  a  friend  of  mine  so  bluntly  put  It. 
•You  are  dead."  And  what  The  Times  re- 
ports, how  It  interprets  events,  has  a  heavy 
influence  on  what  the  radio  and  television 
news  departments  report.  ,  ^^  ,v. 

How  severe  la  this  whole  problem  of  both 
shrinkage  and  control  of  mass  media  can  be 
readily  seen  from  the  InformaUon  the  Fed- 
eral Communication  commission  provided 
to  the  Senate  Antltnist  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee late  in  1967:  There  are  73  com- 
munities where  one  person  or  company 
owned  or  controlled  all  of  the  local  news- 
paper and  broadcast  outlets.  Moreover,  from 
1950  through  1968,  there  was  a  decrease  of  28 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  major  metropoli- 
tan dally  newspapers. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  mentioned  objective 
reporting.  Today  many  newspapers  practice 
a  new  type  of  reporting.  It  is  called  interpre- 
tative reporting.  Now,  no  one  can  object  to  a 
columnist  giving  hU  interpretation  of  the 
news  But  the  place  for  that  Is  on  the  edl- 
torlai  page  or  In  a  by-line  story  clearly  la- 
belled as  interpretative.  For  the  newspaper 
reporter  to  write  what  he  Interprets  you  or 
vour  company  president  means,  and  not  teU 
what  he  actually  said,  can  lead  to  aU  kinds 
of  dangers.  In  fact  It  has. 

A  penetrating  comment  on  this  subject 
appears  In  the  Quill,  the  magazine  publUhed 
by  Sigma  Delta  Chl.  the  national  profes- 
sional journalism  fraternity.  It  was  by  Nor- 
man J.  Isaacs,  executive  editor  of  the  Louis- 
vilU  Courier-Journal  and  Times:  He  said, 
and  I  quote — 


"I  have  I6ng  been  for  more  and  more  back- 
ground and  Interpretation.  But  this  has 
never  meant  editorializing  m  the  news  col- 
umns. We  have  been  seriously  damaged  all 
over  the  country  by  three  types  of  Journal- 
ists— one,  those  lax  In  ethical  responsibility; 
two,  the  newspapermen  with  a  cause  and  de- 
termined to  jam  it  down  the  readers' 
throats;  and  three,  those  so  poofly  trained 
and  so  lacking  In  skills  they  simply  seem 
unable  to  know  the  difference  between  a  fac- 
tual statement  and  an  opinion".  End  of 
quote. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  change  in  news- 
paper reporting  is  due  to  competition  with 
television  and  its  drain  on  the  advertising 
dollar  that  otherwise  might  go  to  news- 
papers. It  must  be  remembered  that  televi- 
sion is  essentially  a  medium  of  entertain- 
ment. When  it  comes  to  reporting  events  like 
the  astronauts'  trip  to  the  moon,  television 
U  superb.  But  when  It  comes  to  day-to-day 
news,  television  with  Its  need  for  dran:iattc 
values,  for  pictures  to  Illustrate  the  story,  is 
not  as  good.  It  is  sad  to  say  that  drama  and 
news  values  are  In  conflict.  What  makes  news 
does  not  always  readily  adapt  Itself  to  pic- 
ture treatment.  Dramatic  pictures,  often  less 
Important  than  hard  news,  are  given  prefer- 
ence by  television  news  shows.  And  this  all 
too  often  leads  the  press  to  try  to  follow  by 
stimulating  news,  by  dressing  It  up  to  make 
a  greater  Impact,  rather  than  reporting  what 
may  be  Important  but  not  so  exciting. 

These  changes  In  news  treatment  I  men- 
tion have  many  distinguished  witnesses.  Let 
me  quote  a  Journalist  who  U  highly  respected 
as  a  man  of  integrity  as  well  as  of  experience. 
Arthur  Krock  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  three 
times.  He  was  for  more  than  30  years  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  The  New  York 
Times.  In  his  book,  published  a  year  ago, 
"Memoirs:  Sixty  Years  on  the  Firing  Line," 
he  has  this  to  say  in  discussing  the  present 
publisher  of  his  newspaper.  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger.  At  thU  time,  says  Mr.  Krock, 
there  is  "no  proof  that  lie  can  avert  the  com- 
placency that  too  much  power  and  too  llttie 
competition  instill  in  news  and  editorial  ex- 
ecutives, and  proof  that  he  can  stem  the 
seepage  of  editorial  attitudes  Into  the  news 
columns  that  his  father  and  Dryfoos  vigi- 
lantly excluded." 

Gay  Talese,  one  of  the  brighter  young 
men  in  journalism.  In  his  best-selling  book 
about  his  old  newspaper.  The  New  York 
Times,  "The  Kingdom  and  the  Power."  has 
this  to  say  about  newspapermen:  "Most 
Journalists  are  restless  voyeurs  who  see  warts 
on  the  world,  the  imperfections  In  people 
and  places.  The  same  scene  that  is  much  of 
life,  the  great  portion  of  the  planet  unmarked 
by  madness,  does  not  lure  them  like  riots  and 
raids,  crumbling  countries  and  sinking  ships, 
bankers  banished  to  Rio,  and  burning  Bud- 
dhist nuns—gloom  is  their  game,  the  spec- 
tacle their  passion,  normality  their  nemesis." 
I  wouldn't  say  that  this  Talese  description 
of  his  fellows  covers  all  the  newsmen  I  know. 
It  certainly  is  not  descriptive  of  the  kind 
of  men  in  whose  hands  one  can  expect  ob- 
jectivity and  balance  on  any  subject,  least 
of  all  business. 

But  in  addition  to  the  new  modes  of  re- 
porting. In  addition  to  the  shrinkage  In 
the  number  of  major  newspapers,  there  U 
also  much  more  for  the  newspapers  to  cover 
than  they  used  to.  Foreign  news  Is  todayof 
vast  Importance  and  must  be  covered.  The 
scope  of  the  entertainment  and  sports  fields 
Is  increasing  the  pressure  on  space.  Of  course 
political  coverage  demands  a  great  deal  of 
space  The  pressure,  even  vmder  the  best 
ofconditions.  for  the  Umlted  space,  makes 
It  extremely  difficult  for  business  to  get  its 
views  communicated  throxigh  the  mass 
media  Compared  with  demonstrations  of 
hippies,  parading  students,  riots  and  reports 
of  the  reaction  to  nude  pUys  like  "Hair'  wid 
"Oh I  Calcutta!"  the  story  of  business  has 
little  hope  of  obtaining  very  much  of  the 
shrinking  news  space  for  its  story. 


When  I  say  that  the  business  story  is  not 
getting  across  through  mass  media  you  have 
every  right  to  ask  me  lor  specifics,  for  sub- 
stantiation of  what  otherwise  may  be  con- 
sidered only  an  opinion.  Let  me  cite  a  few 
cases,  which  I  think  you  will  agree,  make  my 
point. 

Let  us  take  first  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
and  most  respected  publications.  In  the  June 
13th  Issues  of  Life  Magazine  there  was  a  five- 
page  layout,  complete  with  color  photos  and 
text.  The  headline  was  "Irrldescent  Gift  of 
Death."  The  sub-head  was  "As  the  oil  leak 
off  Santa  Barbara  keeps  right  on  kllUng  wild- 
life, the  proposal  U  for  all-out  drilling." 

Now.  very  briefly,  the  facts  as  substanti- 
ated by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of 
the  U.S.  government,  and  by  Independent 
scientists,  were  these: 

Early  this  year,  an  offshore  oil  well  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  channel  experienced  an  acci- 
dental blowout.  Considerable  oil  escaped  from 
Its  natural  reservoir,  causing  pollution  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  channel  and  Its  beaches. 
The  leakage  was  brought  under  control,  and 
the  company  operating  the  well  spent  more 
than  four-and-a-half  million  dollars  clean- 
ing up  the  resulting  damage. 

Parenthetically.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  offshore  area  of  Santa  Barbara  has  been 
subject  to  natural  underwater  seepages  of 
oil  for  centuries.  Explorers  In  the  170O's  and 
1800's  recorded  finding  oil  and  tar  on  the 
Santa  Barbara  beaches  and  on  the  rocky 
coasts  of  nearby  Islands. 

Also  parenthetically,  It  U  worth  noting 
that  the  oil  Industry  has  drlUed  more  than 
eight  thousand  wells  In  the  waters  offshore 
the  united  States.  Only  sixteen  of  these  have 
been  blowouts,  and  only  one  of  •   •   •  caused 

any  pollution. 

Vfhat  Life  published  was  essentially  a  hor- 
ror story— a  story  of  how  wildlife,  sea  lions 
and  elephant  seals  were  allegedly— and  I 
stress  alUgedly—iaUed  by  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara oil  leakage.  The  magazme  showed  a 
picture  of  an  Infant  sea  Hon  and  the  cap- 
tion said:  'Above,  on  San  Miguel  Island,  35 
miles  away,  an  Infant  sea  Hon— himself 
stained  by  the  spillage— surveys  his  threat- 
ened domain."  End  of  quote. 

Now.  what  actually  happened?  Two  studies 
were  made  of  the  area's  wlldUfe  and  marine 
organUms— one  by  the  California  State  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries,  the  other  by 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology.  Both 
airreed  that  there  was  Indeed  a  substantial 
\oBs  of  birds  Immediately  foUowlng  the 
blowout.  But  both  studies  also  agreed  that 
there  was  rw  subsequent  damage  to  wildlife 
attributable  to  oil. 

Now,  the  Life  article  appeared  four-and- 
a-half  months  after  the  blowout.  Their  re- 
porters overlooked  or  Ignored  these  two 
studies.  And  they  Ignored  or  misinterpreted 
the  photo  of  the  baby  sea  lion.  Contrary  to 
the  caption,  that  sea  lion  was  not  stsined 
by  oU  spiuage— his  fur  was  wet  only  from 
sea  water— OB  the  area's  scientists  quickly 
confirmed  when  they  examined  the  picture. 
The  reporters  from  Life  not  only  had 
trouble  interpreting  what  they  thought  they 
saw  Their  sense  of  smeU  also  got  them  Into 
difficulty.  They  reported  that,  sitting  In  their 
boat  downwind  from  San  Miguel  Island,  and 
I  quote,  "another  odor  met  our  nostrils, 
borne  upon  the  wind  and  more  sickening 
than  that  of  the  oil.  It  was  the  stench  of 
death." 

Now  any  saUor  In  the  Santa  Barbara  area 
can  tell  you  what  that  smeU  Is.  The  all- 
pervasive  odor  downwind  from  San  Miguel 
Is  the  stench  from  the  excrement  of  more 
than  20,000  sea  lions  and  elephant  seals  of 
that  island.  It  does  not  resemble  the  stench 
of  death,  and  In  fact  It  completely  blots  out 

^"bS^^S  V?s  ^^rter.  ar.  only 
sllStly  ?:;^{^llke'the  rest^of  us.  Wle  they 
were  at  San  Miguel,  other  ^«T«"~  "^^^ 
northward  to  Point  Co'^^P^?^  ^^STSS 
had  reported  there  were  two  dead  seaU  on 
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the  tMsoh.  Wben  the  nawsman  MTlred  to  ra- 
port  til*  Inquest,  the  two  seaU  woke  up  and 
went  swimming  ^way. 

Purttaer  inaowiifcclee  were  strewn  through- 
out the  Life  story;  BwentUlly,  Life  cUlmed — 
after  an  all-too-trlef  and  all-too-superfldal 
visit  to  San  Mlgvel  Island— that  the  wUd- 
llf  e  there  was  dyliig  out.  The  truth  was  and  Is 
that — as  attested!  by  expert  scientists  and 
wildlife  speolallsta  Uvlng  on  the  Island — ^the 
wildlife  was  and  is  thriving — sea  lions  and 
elephant  seals,  fUh  and  wildfowl. 

After  the  oU  company  Involved  prepared 
and  presented  a  full  refutation  to  Life,  the 
magazine  ran  a  t>ox  in  the  Letters  to  the 
Editors  columns  ^hlch  Indirectly  admitted  a 
few  points.  But,  once  again,  the  correction 
could  never  catch  up  with  the  distortion. 

Now  let  me  ofT^r  one  further  evidence  of 
my  point  that  buslneas'  case  Is  not  getting 
to  the  public  through  the   mass  media. 

I  work  in  the  oil  Industry,  as  the  chair- 
nuui  mentioned.  It  Is  an  important  Industry, 
affecting  many  millions  of  our  people.  In  fact 
the  Department  of  Commerce  Issued  Its  In- 
put-Output study  In  JmIj  which  tells  much 
better  than  I  can  what  this  Industry  means 
to  the  ooiuatry.  That  study,  which  represents 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  overall  Inter-ln- 
diutry  transactions,  shows  that  the  petro- 
levun  aiid  rubber  Industries  are  the  only  In- 
dustrlee^excludlnf  the  service  Industry,  upon 
which  every  other;  U.S.  Industry  Is  dependent. 

So,  naturally,  I  am  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
what  is  said  and  4one  about  the  oil  Industry. 

In  March.  April,  and  May  of  this  year. 
Senator  Hart  of  Michigan  held  hearings  be- 
fore his  Senate  Bubcommlttee  which  were 
vital  to  the  oil  industry.  The  subject  of  the 
hearings  was  th4  oU  Import  program  and 
whether  this  nation  needed  to  maintain  a 
healthy  and  viable  domestic  oil  Industry. 

I  have  made  an  analysis  of  how  the  dally 
press  reported  those  hearings.  And  I  say  the 
results  of  my  analysis  will  convince  any  pub- 
lic relations  practitioner  of  the  futility  of 
trying  to  commjunlcate  with  the  public 
through  the  press, 

Some  papers,  at  course,  were  better  than 
others.  Many  pa^rs.  particularly  those  in 
producing  states,  gave  a  fairly  well  balanced 
account  of  what  happened  at  the  Hart  hear- 
ings. But  let  me  give  you  the  results  of  a 
check  of  three  Important  and  ertremely  in- 
fluential newspapers:  The  Waahington  Post. 
The  New  York  Times  and  the  national  news- 
paper of  business  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Now,  flrst,  as  to  The  Washington  Post. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  influential  newspapers 
In  the  ooxmtry.  It  Is  seen  and  read  by  the 
President,  by  sen&tars,  by  congressmen  and 
by  those  senior  civil  servants  whose  dally 
decisions  affect  the  oil  industry.  It  U  read 
as  well  by  those  members  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  so  Important  to  any  large  Industry. 
And.  of  course,  The  Washington  Post  Is  read 
by  Washington  cprrespondents  representing 
various  media  IQ  this  country  and  abroad. 

Here  Is  the  record  of  The  Washington 
Post: 

For  seven  dayw  the  Hart  committee  heard 
what  may  well  be  called  the  antl-lnduatry 
witnesses.  Fifteen  economists  pontificated 
about  the  oil  businees.  Including  three  from 
tihe  London  School  of  Economics.  How  well 
Informed  these  latter  oould  be  about  an 
American  Indxjstty  I  leave  to  you  to  assess. 

These  antl-lndtistry  witnesses  testified  on 
March  11,  12,  24,  25,  26,  and  on  April  1  and 
2.  Here  Is  what  the  record  shows  about  The 
Waahinffton  Posfa  coverage: 

On  March  12,  that  newspaper  ran  a  two 
column  head,  tof>  middle  on  Page  3.  The 
coverage  totalled  100  lines.  On  March  26 
the  coverage  wa4  on  Page  2,  with  a  three 
column  head,  ivtfer  left.  There  were  80  lines 
of  space  devoted  to  the  witnesses.  In  the 
Isaue  dated  April  3,  a  story  appeared  on 
Page  7,  under  a  two  colunm  head,  top  left 
comer.  There  w«re  130  lines  of  space  de- 
voted to  the  star; . 


After  that  date,  and  during  the  entire 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  stating  the  case 
for  the  oil  Industry,  there  was  not  one  single 
line  of  coverage  by  The  Wtuhington  Post. 

So  the  score  for  The  Washington  Pott 
was:  An tl- Industry  days,  300  lines,  Pro-In- 
dustry days,  0. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  happened 
m  The  New  York  Times.  And  I  cite  The 
nmes  because  It  la  one  of  the  great  news- 
papers in  the  world.  Their  news  U  syndicated 
to  papers  all  over  the  coimtry.  It  is  published 
In  the  heart  of  the  American  communica- 
tions world.  The  Times  Is  read  by  opinion- 
formers  throughout  the  country,  not  to 
speak  of  the  fact  that  the  television  and 
radio  network  news  heads  and  writers  read 
The  Times  as  well. 

Let  us  then  survey  the  coverage  by  The 
Times;  first,  the  antl-lnduatry  witnesses: 

The  Times  carried  stories  on  five  days  In 
Iifarch  and  April  reporting  the  views  of  anti- 
industry  witnesses.  These  stories  totalled  80 
inches. 

In  May,  the  pro-Industry  witnesses  testi- 
fied for  six  days.  They  were  a  blue-ribbon 
panel  if  there  ever  was  one — the  natUm's 
leading  oil  and  conservation  experts.  How 
did  The  Times  cover  the  views  of  these  wit- 
nesses? 

It  carried  three  stories — totalling  19  Vi 
Inches. 

The  score  for  The  Times,  which  proclaims 
on  the  front  page  of  every  edition  these 
words:  "All  the  New's  That's  Fit  to  Print" 
was  as  follows:  Antl-lndustry  days:  80 
Inches.  Pro-lndvatry  days:   19 Va  Inches. 

Now  what  did  The  Wall  Street  Journal  do? 
How  well  did  this,  the  most  Important  busi- 
ness newspaper  In  the  country,  report  Sen- 
ator Hart's  hearings? 

Here  is  the  record.  On  March  12,  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  ran  a  story  on  page  16.  It  ap- 
peared under  a  one-column  heading,  top 
center  of  the  page.  Space  devoted  to  the  story 
was  14  Inches.  And  hear  this.  That  was  the 
only  coverage  of  the  hesurlngs  vital  to  one 
of  the  most  important  Industries  In  this  na- 
tion. That  was  all.  Just  one  day  out  of  a  total 
of  thirteen  days  of  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee. 

Now  may  I  ask  you?  How  well  la  the  o41 
industry  reaching  the  public  through  the 
press? 

Older  newsmen  might  find  faiilt  with  the 
analysis  I  made  of  the  news  reports  and 
complain  that  I  did  not  take  Into  accoimt 
other  events  on  the  news  front  diutng  the 
Hart  committee  hearings.  They  might  ask 
what  were  the  big  stories  that  forced  out  the 
Industry  side  of  the  stcay? 

I  know  that  every  editor  has  only  a  certain 
amount  of  space  allocated  to  him  each  day 
and  that  big  news-breaks  can  affect  what 
Is  run  and  what  retnains  as  overset  In  the 
composing  room.  I  agree  that  on  certain  days 
major  news-breaks  cam  force  lesser  news  to 
fall  by  the  wayside. 

But  let  me  say  this  In  reply.  This  can  hap- 
pen on  one  day  or  on  two  different  days  or 
perhaps  more.  But  It  Is  beyond  reason  to  ex- 
pect anyone  to  believe  that  a  story  which 
stretches  over  thirteen  days  of  Senate  hear- 
ings In  a  three-month  period  Is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  news  budget  and  not  a  lack  of  fair 
representation  of  the  case  of  business.  No. 
There  Is  no  other  basic  reason  except  that 
some  editors,  at  least  those  responsible  for 
the  publications  I  discussed  today,  feel  that 
the  reporting  of  a  balanced  story  does  not 
rank  high  In  their  editorial  or  news  priori- 
ties. 

And  at  this  pwlnt  let  me  make  It  clear  that 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  overly  critical  of  the 
press,  ra<llo  or  TV.  After  all,  they  are  selling 
a  oammerclal  service  to  the  American  pubUc. 
And  If  the  public  Is  Interested  primarily  In 
shock  value,  controversy,  sex,  murder  and 
what  self-appointed  oracles  have  to  say  about 
the  world,  no  self-respecting  buslnesamaa 
can  seriously   object.   But  he   should — and 


can — take  the  steps  necessary  to  see  that  his 
Ideas,  his  opinions,  his  polnts-of-vlew  are 
communicated  to  the  people  who  are  con- 
cerned— to  the  people  who  do  have  an  Inter- 
est that  goes  beyond  the  superficial,  biased 
or  slanted,  perhaps  even  priuient  views  so 
easily  tossed  about  by  our  t>lgge8t  by-line 
reporters  today. 

I  have  spoken  about  business  not  being 
heard  through  the  mass  media.  But  others 
are  worried  about  this  as  well.  Indeed  there 
Is  the  beginning  of  a  movement,  which  is 
now  clearly  apparent  by  those  now  being 
overlooked  by  media  to  Insist  on  the  right 
to  be  heard. 

As  evidence  that  this  Is  more  than  Idle  talk 
let  me  refer  you  to  an  article  on  the  right 
to  access  In  the  mass  media.  It  appeared  In 
the  March  Issue  of  the  Oeorge  Washir^gton 
Law  Review.  It  waa  written  by  Professor 
Jerome  A.  Barron  of  George  Washington 
University.  The  title  of  the  article  Is  "An 
Emerging  P^rst  Amendment  Right  of  Access 
tx>  the  Media?"  I  reoonunend  that  you  read  It, 
fcx'  It  Is  more  than  a  gllnunerlng  of  the  feel- 
ing of  many  that  views  which  are  not  pre- 
sented In  the  mass  media  should  be  given 
space  and  time. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  several  articles 
In  the  Spring  edition  of  the  Columbia  Jour- 
nalism Review  In  which  the  First  Amend- 
ment Is  discussed.  These  articles  show  an 
Interesting  trend  for  they  too  deal  with  the 
problem  of  groups  which  cant  get  a  hearing 
In  newspapers.  There  Is  even  a  group  which 
feels  that  newspapers  should  be  Ucensed. 
Their  argument  Is  that  If  radio  and  TV  are 
subject  to  PCC  regulations,  why  not  the 
press? 

But  this  is  not  for  us.  At  least,  I  am  sure 
it  Is  not  the  answer  for  me.  Most  of  us  are 
communicators  who  must  work  through  the 
means  we  have.  And  we  have  a  special  Job 
to  do  for  our  employers,  for  our  Industries. 

If  we  are  frustrated  in  our  efforts  to  reach 
the  public  through  the  mass  media.  It  Is  also 
up  to  us  to  find  other  means  of  reaching  the 
public.  This  Is  our  challenge.  And  complaints 
and  breast-beating  are  not  going  to  solve  our 
problems. 

Let  us  also  face  the  fact  that  we  are  In  a 
period  when  public  confidence  In  our  Institu- 
tions Is  being  undermined  by  mass  media. 
And  unless  we  can  get  our  message  across, 
unless  we  can  explain  the  p>oeltlon  of  busi- 
ness, we  are  In  for  the  kind  of  trouble  that 
will  make  today's  problems  look  insignificant. 
I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  unless 
we  can  communicate  more  effectively,  the 
very  structure  on  which  business  Is  built  will 
soon  crumble. 

We  must  re-thlnk  our  approaches  and 
change  them  to  fit  the  altered  environment. 
The  only  option  we  have  Is  to  adopt  new 
methods,  new  techniques,  to  build  a  total 
communications  program  to  win  public  con- 
fidence and  hopefully  Its  support.  Let  us  get 
out  of  oiu*  minds  that  mass  media  represents 
the  only  answer. 

Let  me  suggest  the  path  it  seems  to  me  we 
must  pvirsue.  But  remember  that  executive 
management  must  support  our  plans  com- 
pletely and  be  willing  to  communicate  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Executive  manage- 
ment must  also  be  prepared  to  provide  the 
budget  and  participate  in  carrying  out  our 
plans. 

Let's  begin  first  of  all  with  those  who  have 
a  vital  Interest  In  our  companies  and  In  our 
Industries.  They  are  the  ones  who  have  a  real 
Interest  In  the  survival  of  American  busi- 
ness. 

We  all  have  stockholders.  They  certainly 
have  an  Interest  in  the  company  they  put 
their  money  Into.  In  the  case  of  the  oil  In- 
dustry let  me  cite  some  figures  which  show 
how  extensive  Is  one  of  our  audiences  who 
will  listen  to  otir  case  properly  presented. 
Of  the  24  million  stockholders  in  the  coun- 
try one  out  of  every  seven  has  stock  in  the 
oil  Indufltxy  directly.  Here  are  then  about 
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three  mlUlon  clUaens  who  want  their  com- 
oanies  to  succeed.  Let  us  make  certain  our 
^tory  U  told  to  them,  not  Just  in  our  annual 
reporta  but  In  special  messages  which  ex- 
plSn  our  position.  These  stockholders  have 
family,  relatives,  friend*. 

Now  I»t  us  go  a  step  further.  More  than 
100  mllUon  Americans  have  a  stake  in  pen- 
sion funds  and  mutual  funda  with  invest- 
ments in  oil  stocks.  We  must  try  to  reach 
these  people  with  our  message. 

Let  me  ouUlne  another  step  In  my  sug- 
gested plan.  The  nmnber  of  employees  di- 
rectly working  in  the  petroleum  Industry  Is 
1  5  million.  Every  one  of  these  employes'  Jobs 
depends  on  the  health  of  the  Industry.  These 
workers  in  the  Industry  are  ambassadors.  And 
let  me  remind  you  they  can  be  ambassadors 
for  good  or  for  Ul.  No  matter  how  well  they 
are  paid,  no  matter  how  good  their  working 
conditions  and  pension  plans,  they  cannot 
icnow  our  story  unless  we  teU  them.  And  by 
that  I  do  not  mean  a  one-shot  effort,  but  a 
continuing  and  fruitful  Job  of  providing  In- 
formation. Not  in  our  terms  but  In  the  terms 
that  Involve  them. 

In  addition,  we  must  reach  other  groups 
who  have  a  specUl  Interest  In  our  Industry. 
I  mean  our  suppliers,  our  customers,  aU 
those  with  whom  we  do  bxislness  directly. 
They  are  the  ones  who  know  us  and  to  whom 
we  can  communicate  If  we  are  sufficiently 
creaUve,  sufficiently  imaginative. 

Then  there  are  our  neighbors  In  the  towns 
and  cities  where  we  have  plants.  They  too 
know  us  by  our  deeds  and  If  our  perform- 
ance Is  in  their  Interest  they  will  listen  to 
what  we  have  to  say.  And,  of  course,  continue 
every  effort  to  provide  hard  news  to  that  vast 
portion   of  the   press  that   wants   and   wlU 

But  we  must  develop  a  more  thorough  and 
imaginative  use  of  our  own  communication 
devices.  I  mean  our  pubUcatlona,  our  fllmfl. 
our  exhibits,  our  seminars,  our  meetings  and 
our  community  events.  We  must  also  build 
bridges  to  the  academic  community,  the 
teachers,  and  If  we  are  creative  enough  we 
can  also  reach  students  in  the  schools. 

Elected  officials,  government  employes,  the 
members  of  regulatory  agencies  also  must 
know  oiw  story  and  here  we  simply  must  de- 
velop new  and  effective  means  of  communi- 
cating v?ith  them.  And  by  that  I  do  not  mean 
only  when  a  company  or  an  industry  has 
pressing  problems,  but  on  a  year-round  basis. 
Think  back.  How  often  do  your  company 
executives  visit  their  congressmen  or  sen- 
ators? How  often  do  they  see  their  local  city 
fathers  or  state  legislators  unless  they  go  to 
them  for  some  help?  To  develop  a  rapport 
with  these  men  reqvUres  effort  and  time.  A^ 
it  must  m  large  measure  be  face  to  face.  For 
no  matter  how  well  written  your  material 
may  be,  no  matter  how  creative  are  your  films, 
none  can  match  the  value  of  a  direct  meeting 
between  yoiu:  executives  and  key  opinion 
leaders. 

Now,  this  brings  me  to  another  point  m 
my  suggested  program.  Our  executives  must 
get  out   more.  They   must  make   speeches. 
They  must  appear  before  varied  groups.  And 
by  this  I  do  not  mean  the  chairman  or  pres- 
ident alone,  but  aU  executives.  They  cannot 
leave     the   communlcaUons     Job    to    their 
public  relations  departments.  They,  too,  have 
a  Job  to  do  and  without  their  direct  partici- 
pation the  mission  cannot  be  wholly  effective. 
A  company    mvist    be    wUUng    to    think 
through  its  position  on  every  Issue.  If  It  IS 
to  make  a  successful  stand  on  any  Issue, 
it  had  better  know  where  It  actually  stands. 
And  It  must  communicate  Its  policy  to  every- 
one in  the  company.  It  must  do  so  by  provid- 
ing background  memoranda,  by  circulating 
"white   papers,"   and   In   large   measure   by 
giving  face-to-face  briefings  to  Its  field  peo- 
ple. Moreover,  the  company  must  turn  Its 
field  people  loose— It  must  authorize  them.  It 
must  persuade  them,  it  must  encoiirage  them 
to  get  out  and  tell  the  company's  story  at 
the  local  level  in  every  area. 


Make  ns  mistake  about  it,  no  one  yet 
has  developed  a  communication  technique 
that  Is  as  effective  as  personal  give-and- 
take,  man-to-man,  the  kind  of  personal  com- 
munication we  are  having  here  today. 

Getting  our  message  across  to  Waihlngton 
and  to  the  public  at  large  presents  a  greater 
challenge.  On  rare  occasions,  we  can  capture 
free  space  in  the  mass  media  with  the  Ingen- 
ious gimmick  and  the  staged  event.  But  how 
can  we  hammer  home  our  case  on  the  big 
issue?  There  U  a  crying  need  for  the  an- 
swer—In fact,  a  whole  pocketful  of  answers 
that  wlU  represent  the  beet  thhiklng  of  the 
most   experienced    public    reUUons   profes- 
sional. .    ..  ^ 
Among  the  most  promising  answers  is  tne 
increased  use  of  purchased  space  in  newspa- 
pers and  magazines  to  get  across  an  editorial 
message.  I  don't  consider  this  to  be  advertis- 
ing m  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  purchase  of  space  to  present 
your  own  corporate  opinions.  In  your  own 
words,  the  way  you  want  to  express  them, 
and  not  as  rewritten  by  some  reporter  and  as 
edited  by  some  copy  desk.  This  kind  of  an 
approach  can  seU  our  ideas,  can  explain  our 
positions,  m  such  a  way  that  it  will  com- 
mand the  reader's  attention  because  It  is  not 
only  Important  but  interesting. 

Now  I  know  that  management  is  always 
worried  about  expense.  But  I  assure  you  that 
such  paid  space  can  be  especially  effective 
for  handling  local  Issues  In  individual  com- 
munities at  a  surprisingly  low  cost,  even  for 
full-pages.  And  you  can  buy  a  half-page  In  a 
local  newspaper  for  as  little  as  two  hundred 
doUars  Just  check  the  flgiires  and  you  wiU 
find  out  how  economical  this  technique  can 
be  especially  when  you  use  reprints  for  direct 
mailing  to  employes,  customers  and  Infiuen- 

tlals. 

Other  promising  answers  Involve  the  use 
of  the  newer  methoda— television,  radio, 
movies,  a  whole  range  of  audio-visual  tech- 
niques You  can  develop  news  events  or  in- 
terviews for  television,  especially  If  you  can 
be  fast  enough  to  rebut  a  Congressman's  at- 
tacks while  they  are  still  news.  You  can  ob- 
tain prime  time  and  wide  audiences  on 
radio-interview  shows.  If  you  can  talk  pro- 
vocatively and  If  you  are  not  so  thin-skinned 
as  to  wUt  under  some  barbed  questioning. 
You  can  get  your  short  subjects  Into  movie 
theaters  from  coast  to  coast— If  you  can 
convince  your  own  management  that  you 
must  deUver  entertainment  as  well  as  a  sub- 
tle sales  message. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  summarize  the  point 

this  way: 

No  company  would  hesitote  to  buy  space 
to  seU  Its  products.  Why  hesitate  to  buy 
space  to  seU  the  ideas  that  wUl  preserve  your 
right  to  keep  on  selling  those  products? 

The  battle  lines  for  men's  minds  are  clear- 
ly drawn.  The  Issue  at  stake  Is  nothing  less 
than  our  competitive  enterprise  system.  Have 
we  the  commitment,  the  wUUngness  and  the 
imagination  to  use  our  resources  to  the  full? 
Much  depends  on  your  answer.  This  U  the 
challenge  to  you  as  public  relations  profes- 
sionals. The  question  is:  Are  you  and  the 
management  you  represent  ready  to  meet  thu 
important  challenge? 

I  hope  that  you  are. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


are  becoming  more  and  more  scarce.  The 
melodious  tones  drifting  throughout  this 
Chamber  on  the  merits  of  the  marigold 
versus  the  rose,  or  any  other  bloom,  to 
be  our  national  flower  afforded  us  a 
much-needed  relief  from  the  crises  fac- 
ing the  Nation,  both  here  and  abroad.  It 
helped  give  us  a  new  perspective. 

As  one  commentator  put  it,  the  passing 
of  Senator  Dirksen  may  be  the  marking 
of  the  end  of  an  era— an  era  of  great 
oratory  and  debate  where  a  pohUcian 
was  distinguished  more  by  his  perform- 
ance on  the  Senate  floor  than  his  per- 
formance before  the  television  camera. 
The  commentator  also  intimated  that 
when  a  bust  of  Senator  Dirksen  is  placed 
in  the  Capitol  with  his  craggy  face  and 
fly-away  hair,  he  will  certainly  stand 
out  from  the  newer  crewcut  models— 
though,  he  added,  it  wiU  certainly  save 
on  plaster. 

I  miss  Senator  Dirksen  for  many  rea- 
sons, not  the  least  being  his  splendid 
humor  and  fine  wit. 


EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 


Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  our  late 
beloved  colleague.  Everett  Dirksen.  is 
sorely  missed  by  all  of  us  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  As  a  member  of  the  same 
coUege  fraternity  with  the  late  Sena- 
tor. I  feel  that  we  shared  an  additional 
closeness. 

Aside  from  his  expertise  in  performing 
his  senatorial  duties.  Senator  Dirksen 
brought  great  joy  and  laughter  to  this 
body  at  a  time  when  laughter  and  Joy 


CONFUSING  WEALTH  WITH 
INCOME 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  has  been  do- 
ing a  yeoman  job  on  the  House  tax 
reform  bill  and  will  soon  be  reporting 
that  bill  to  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  point 
out  one  oversight  in  our  tax  philosophy 
that  apparently  will  be  perpetuated  even 
by  this  extensive  reform  legislation. 

For  many  years,  we  have  recognized 
the  unfairness  of  the  graduated  tax  sys- 
tem when  appUed  to  individuals  whose 
income  varies  greaUy  from  year  to  year. 
We  have  special  rules  for  capital  gains, 
which  are  often  realized  by  the  taxpayer 
in  a  lump  sum  in  1  year  and  may  repre- 
sent income  actually  earned  over  several 
years  We  provide  special  treatment  for 
lump  sum  distributions  of  retirement 
funds  buUt  up  over  many  years.  We  have 
rules  which  allow  a  taxpayer  to  average 
his  incOTie  over  several  years  when  in- 
come In  a  given  year  is  substantially 
above  his  previous  earnings. 

But  for  some  reason— which  I  cannot 
fathom— we  do  not  have  any  provisions 
for  adjustments  in  situations  where  the 
buying  power  of  a  taxpayer's  income  is 
substantially  less  where  it  was  earned 
than  it  would  be  if  it  had  been  earned 
elsewhere.  For  example,  the  cost  of  living 
in  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  is  approximately 
50  percent  higher  than  it  is  in  Seattle. 

Thus,  it  would  appear,  a  family  In 
Fairbanks  would  have  to  earn  $15,000  In 
order  to  maintain  the  same  standard  of 
living  as  a  family  earning  only  $10,000 
In  Seattle.  But,  if  we  compute  the  taxes 
that  would  be  paid  in  each  situaUon,  we 
see  that  the  tax  in  Seattle  would  be 

$1  114 assuming  a  family  of  four  and  a 

lo'-percent  deduction— whereas  in  Fair- 
banks it  would  be  $2,062  for  the  same 
family  of  four.  In  this  example  we  are 
talking  about  two  families  whose  in- 
comes maintain  precisely  the  same  buy- 
ing power,  but  whose  taxes  are  not  at  aU 
in  pr<HX)rtion  to  the  differences  in  doUar 
income.  The  family  in  Fairbanks  has 
paid  13.8  percent  of  its  gross  income  m 
Federal  Income  taxes  while  the  Seattle 
family  has  paid  only  11.2  percent  of  its 
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gross  Income  in  [Federal  income  taxes. 
Or.  to  put  it  an()ther  way,  the  Seattle 
family  was  permitted  to  retain  4.6  per- 
cent more  of  its  l^uying  power  than  was 
the  Fairbanks  fafiily,  even  though  they 
!  comparable  incomes, 
this  problem  is  a  sim- 
ple one.  The  fixed  exemptions  and  deduc- 
tions now  permuted  under  the  income 
tax  law  should  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
geographic  differences  in  buying  power. 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  iS.  1908).  which 
would  accomplistt  this  for  the  exemp- 
tions allowed  for  a  taxpayer  and  his  de- 
pendents. A  similir  provision  should  also 
be  added  to  the  I  limit  on  the  standard 
deduction. 

This  would  not! be  the  first  instance  In 
which  geographic  differences  in  cost  of 
living  were  taken!  into  account.  Industry 
provides  for  costi-of-living  adjustments 
for  transferred  employees.  Many  govern- 
ment programs  pirovide  for  adjustments 
to  reflect  cost  oil  hving  differences.  My 
proposal  is  simply  to  extend  this  con- 
cept into  the  area  of  Federal  income 
taxation.  1 

Whaf'we  are  Coing  with  our  present 
tax  laW'  is  cohf using  income  with 
wealth.  A  person  is  not  wealthier  simply 
because  he  has  i  larger  dollar  income. 
He  is  wealthier  ionly  if  he  has  greater 
buying  power.  I  urge  the  Committee  on 
France,  in  itsf  deliberations  on  the 
present  tax  refoim  bill,  to  consider  the 
provisions  of  S.  1 1908,  which  relate  to 
adjustment  for  geographic  cost  of  liv- 
ing differences,  atod  to  include  this  basic 
and  truly  meani<igful  reform  in  the  bill 

it  reports.  ; 

I 
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THE  CRISIS  OFl  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  MONDAIiE.  Mr.  President,  the 
public  is  becoming  increasingly  aware 
of  the  "other  wair"  we  are  waging.  It  is 
a  war  we  cannot  win,  but  can  certainly 
lose,  because  it  is|a  battle  of  man  against 
nature.  If  we  continue  on  our  present 
course,  driving  toward  progress  and 
comfort,  all  the  while  ignoring  the  side 
effects  of  our  nev  luxuries,  we  may  well 
wipe  out  the  p<>ssibility  of  any  future 
for  our  children. 

It  is  time  to  channel  the  renewed  in- 
terest in  the  preservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  into  the  creating  of  an 
effective  national  environmental  policy. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  has  bden  at  the  forefront  of 
this  effort  for  nfearly  all  of  his  political 
life.  He  has  c4lled  for  a  nationwide 
teach-in  on  thej  crisis  of  the  environ- 
ment, a  day  nej^  spring  to  be  set  aside 
for  educating  the  public  on  the  severity 
EUid  urgency  of  ihe  problem.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  teach-in  may  launch  a  move- 
ment that  will  IqEwl  to  a  positive  environ 
mental  program 

Senator  NelscJn  mentioned  his  teach- 
in  proposal  at  a  congressional  confer 
ence  on  the  crisi^  of  the  environment  on 
October  24.  An  [excellent  report  of  the 
main  points  of  ;the  conference,  written 
by  Wolf  Von  Edkardt.  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  Sunday,  No- 
vember 2.  Because  the  problem  is  one 
that  concerns  xk  all  and  one  that  de- 
mands our  imri^ediate  attention,  I  ask 
unanimous  coruent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  IIecord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,   Nov.  2,   19691 

tCXETING      THZ      CRISIS     OF     AbIXRICA'S 

Environ  MSNT 
(By  Wolf  Von  Eckardt) 
Next  spring  the  Uds  on  the  campiises  all 
across  the  nation  wUl  conduct  a  teach-in  on 
the  crisis  of  environment. 

A  special  day,  still  to  be  sinnounced,  will 
be  set  aside  from  routine  business.  And  that 
day  may  launch  a  popular  movement  to  de- 
mand a  national  environment  program 
much  as  we  have  a  national  defense  pro- 
gram and  on  much  the  same  scale. 

The  teach-m  Is  the  Idea  of  Sen.  Gaylord 
Nelson  (D-Wls.)  who,  like  so  many  of  us, 
had  reached  the  desperation  point  about  the 
the  insanity  of  a  society  that  offers  Its  young 
no  hopeful  future,  a  society  that  Is  about 
to  kill  Its  own  children.  If  not  by  nuclear 
war,  more  slowly,  by  poisonous  pollution. 

Sen.  Nelson  announced  the  teach-in  10 
days  ago  and  says  the  response  has  been 
"overwhelming."  There  will  be  symposiums, 
convocations,  panel  discussions  and  outdoor 
rallies  among  students,  scientists  and  faculty 
members,  as  well  as  labor,  conservation,  wom- 
en's and  other  citizen  organizations. 

The  senator  says  a  Washington  office  to  co- 
ordinate the  event  will  be  opened  next  week. 
But  on  each  campus  the  students  will  do 
their  own  thing. 

At  the  University  of  California  they  are 
Ukely  to  focus  on  the  Santa  Barbara  oil 
spills.  At  Wisconsin  they'll  mostly  talk  about 
the  Impending  death  of  Lake  Erie. 

On  city  campuses,  the  foremost  concern 
win  be  the  poisoned  air.  All  the  teach-ins  will 
endeavor  to  Involve  their  local  community 
and  emphasize  local  problems. 

But  the  teach-ins  will  undoubtedly  stress 
that  the  crisis  of  the  environment  cannot  be 
viewed  or  solved  In  isolated  local  fragments — 
an  oil  spill  In  Santa  Barbara  or  DDT-polsoned 
mother's  milk  In  Boston. 

Like  national  defense,  which  would  hardly 
be  assured  by  a  submarine  base  here  and  an 
anti-missile  missile  there,  it  must  be  viewed 
and  attacked  in  Its  ecological  entirety. 

Nor  win  we  get  very  far  with  negative  po- 
lice measures,  though  they  are  an  essential 
beginning.  Air  pollution  control  ordinances, 
for  Instance  can  at  best  have  only  a  Umlted 
effect,  as  long  as  we  keep  building  more  free- 
ways and  predicate  all  ovir  metropolitan 
planning  on  further  proliferation  of  com- 
bustion engines. 

What  is  desperately  needed — and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  priority — is  a  positive  na- 
tional environment  policy.  The  Congressional 
Conference  at  which  Sen.  Nelson  first  an- 
nounced the  teach-in  brought  out  some 
premises  on  which  such  a  policy  must  be 
based. 

The  conference,  perhaps  the  most  construc- 
tive I  have  ever  attended,  was  sponsored  by 
about  100  Congressmen  and  Senators  and 
organized  by  the  Fund  for  New  Priorities  in 
America  (a  New  York-based  organization  of 
business  and  professional  people) ,  which  had 
called  together  some  two  dozen  bright  people, 
including  scientists  and  journalists. 

The  new  phrase  around  which  most  of  the 
discussion  evolved,  coined  by  Aaron  J.  Teller, 
dean  of  engineering  and  science  at  Cooper 
Union,  was  "looping  the  system." 

It  means  the  continuous  reuse  and  regen- 
eration of  the  water,  fuels  and  chemicals  that 
we  now  waste  because  we  consider  them 
garbage. 

The  garbage,  of  course.  Is  often  poisonous 
and  always  ugly  and  is  now  piling  up  to  such 
an  extent  that  It  Is  seriously  clogging  the 
American  way  of  life.  The  richer  we  get,  the 
more  garbage.  We  have  reached,  as  John  W. 
Gardner  so  eloquently  put  It,  a  state  of  af- 
fluent misery — "Croesus  on  a  garbage  heap!" 
But  the  stuff  Isn't  really  garbage  If  you 


look  at  it  rationally.  Teller  points  out,  for  in- 
stance, that,  although  we  are  short  of  sulfur, 
one  of  the  most  important  resources  of  our 
economy,  we  dump  12  million  tons  of  the 
16  million  tons  we  consume  each  year  into 
the  atmosphere  and  Into  our  streams.  That  is 
an  expensive  way  to  cause  a  lot  of  damage. 
The  price  of  sulfur  Is  up  from  $20  to  $40  a 
ton  because  of  the  shortage. 

Abatement  laws  reduce  the  damage  but  not 
the  waste.  Teller  says.  One  abatement  process 
removes  sulphur  oxide  from  power  plant 
stacks  and  converts  it  into  a  new  waste — 
four  i>ounds  of  waste  for  every  pound  of  sul- 
fur removed.  A  tjrpical  power  plant  will  build 
a  mound  of  150.000  tons  of  solid  waste  every 
year. 

The  same  Is  true  of  attempts  to  put  after- 
burners Into  automobiles,  which  waste 
enough  fuel  to  provide  all  the  power  and 
heating  needs  of  two  cities  the  size  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  afterburner  makes  the  effluent 
less  toxic.  But  it  still  wastes  the  fuel — 12 
billion  gallons  a  year. 

Instead,  men  like  Teller  say,  we  should  re- 
use that  sulfur  and  that  carbon  monoxide 
and  all  the  other  materials  vrlth  which  we 
now  foul  up  America. 

Teller  says:  "Pollution  and  preservation 
of  natural  resources  are  inexorably  inter- 
twined by  nature,  and  the  ultimate  solution 
must  result  In  the  simultaneous  solution  of 
both  problems.  Such  a  solution  mvist  be  based 
on  the  reality  of  the  ecological  system  and 
not  merely  by  policing  a  fragment.  We  must 
loop  the  system." 

The  technical  machinery  for  recycling 
"wastes,"  Insofar  as  it  doesn't  already  exist, 
can  be  researched  and  developed  as  easily  and 
quickly  as  we  researched  and  developed  the 
technical  machinery  to  get  to  the  moon  ( and 
probably  a  lot  easier  thsm  getting  to  Mars). 
The  question  is  how  to  start.  Teller  suggested 
a  system  of  special  taxes  and  tax  Incentives. 
But  there  wasn't  much  sentiment  for  that  at 
the  Congressional  Conference.  It  is  doubtful 
that  a  tax  rise  would  have  gotten  us  to  the 
Sea  of  Tranquility  or  that  a  tax-manipulated 
market  economy  can  buy  us  a  livable 
environment. 

Much  of  the  country  is  sick  of  oily  deple- 
tion allowances  and  at  the  same  time  as  the 
conference  in  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building 
was  hearing  some  doubt  about  industrial 
wisdom,  another  conference  in  the  Interior 
Department  heard  one  water  polluting  indus- 
tralist  after  another  tell  Secretary  Walter  J. 
Hlckle  that  he  was  all  in  favor  of  clean  water 
if  only  someone  else  will  pay  for  making  it 
clean. 

"We  the  people,"  It  says  In  the  preamble 
of  the  Constitution,  must  provide  not  only 
for  the  common  defense,  but  also  promote 
the  general  welfare  for  ourselves  and  our 
posterity.  _^^__^ 

Building  new  towns,  re- building  the  old 
cities,  new  fast  trains  and  rapid  transit,  new 
order  in  the  metropolitan  areas,  recreation 
parks  and  green-belts  are  therefore  part  and 
parcel  of  the  effort  of  recycling  wastes,  and 
cleaning  up  our  air,  rivers  and  lakes.  It's  all 
one  effort — the  design  of  a  human  environ- 
ment. 

This  Is  nothing  new.  More  than  30  years 
ago.  under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  New  Deal, 
we  started  all  this  with  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  National  Resources  Board  and 
the  Qreenbelt  towns.  Only  the  TVA  survived. 
Too  expensive,  say  the  small  minds.  But 
far  more  dangerous  is  the  lofty  computer 
mind  that  argues  that  a  national  environ- 
ment program  would  be  too  cheap  to  replace 
our  war  program  in  the  national  economy. 
The  "Report  from  the  Iron  Mountain  on  the 
Possioilty  and  Desirability  of  Peace."  which 
found  that  only  ever-accelerating  defense 
production  could  sustain  our  national  econ- 
omy, may  have  been  a  hoax.  But  the  line  of 
thinking  that  an  environment  program  is  too 
cheap   for  economy-sustaining   is   not. 
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The  mlUtary-lndustrlal  complex  Is  not  con- 
vinced that  sulfur  recycling,  rapid  transit, 
new  towns,  recreation  parks,  swlmmable  riv- 
ers and  breathable  air  gives  them  as  much 
benefit  for  our  cost  as  their  ABMs  and  SSDs 
and  the  rest  of  ther  deadly  alphabet  soup. 

This  should  give  next  spring's  teach-in  a 
lot  to  talk  about. 


DEDICATION  OF  HAMPSHIRE  FIELD 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  I  discussed  my  views  on  Viet- 
nam in  an  address  before  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Hanover,  N.H. 

In  the  course  of  that  speech,  I  said  the 
war  had  truly  come  home  to  Tom  McIn- 
TYRE  in  a  moment  last  month  at  Grenier 
Field  in  Manchester,  N.H. 

There  I  witnessed  a  scene  I  will  never 
forget — the  arrival  of  five  flag-draped 
coffins  bearing  the  bodies  of  five  young 
members  of  New  Hampshire's  197th 
Field  Artillery  Battalion  of  the  National 
Guard — five  young  men  from  one  neigh- 
borhood— killed  in  action  the  very  week 
the  battalion  was  to  return  home  from 
Vietnam. 

Last  week  those  five  young  guards- 
men were  honored  at  the  dedication  of 
Hampshire  Field,  near  where  they  fell  in 
Vietnam  on  August  26. 

The  account  of  the  dedication  of  the 
field  was  published  in  the  Manchester. 
N.H.,  Union  Leader  on  October  29. 1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  touching 
tribute  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Five  Slain  New  Hampshire  GI's  Honored  in 
Vietnam 
FSB    Thunder    III,    Vietnam.— Five    New 
Hampshire  National  Guardsmen,  killed  by  a 

mine  near  here  on  Aug.  26,  were  honored  at 

the  dedication  of  Hampshire  Field  here  last 

The  newly  dedicated  field  Is  a  memorial  to 
Staff  Sergeant  Richard  P.  Raymond,  SP5 
Richard  E.  Genest,  SP4  Guy  A.  Blanchette, 
SP4  Oaetan  J.  Beaudoln  and  SP4  Roger  E. 
Roblchaud,  all  of  Manchester. 

Also  honored  during  the  ceremonies  was 
2nd  Lieutenant  Thomas  J.  Dostal.  Des 
Moines.  Iowa,  who  was  killed  Aug.  24  while 
serving  as  a  forward  artillery  observer. 

Battery  A.  2nd  Battalion,  12th  Artillery, 
the  unit  which  replaced  Battery  A,  3rd  Bat- 
talion. 197th  Artillery,  N.H.  National  Guard, 
when  the  unit  returned  home  In  September, 
conducted  the  ceremony. 

Most  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  dedica- 
tion had  known  and  served  with  the  men 
they  were  honoring. 

During  the  ceremonies,  the  rifles  of  the  six 
men,  with  fixed  bayonets  and  their  helmets 
laying  atop  them,  were  stuck  into  the  ground 
In  the  traditional  tribute  to  fallen  GIs. 

Capt.  Leo  X.  Dwyer,  Marshfleld,  Mass.,  Bat- 
tery A  commander,  told  the  artillerymen 
present  "I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to 
honor  these  American  soldiers  than  to  fly  two 
flags  over  the  field.  The  American  flag  to  com- 
memorate the  cotmtry  they  loved  so  much 
and  the  VletmLmese  flag  for  the  country  they 
were  fighting  to  save." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies,  a  final 
salute  was  fired  by  the  155  miUimeter  how- 
itzers that  the  six  men  had  lived  with  for  a 
year. 

FSB  Thunder  III  Is  about  65  miles  north 
of  Saigon  and  sits  on  Vietnamese  National 
Route  15,  known  as  Thunder  Road,"  a  vital 
link  between  the  capital  and  bases  along 
the  Cambodian  border. 


It  was  on  Thunder  Road,  about  16  miles 
south  of  the  base,  that  the  five  Granite 
Staters  were  killed  when  their  truck  struck 
a  mine  on  Aug.  26. 

Lt.  Dostal,  a  regular  Army  officer  who  had 
been  with  the  battery  since  May.  was  killed 
by  small  arms  fire  two  days  earlier  while 
serving  as  a  forward  observer  with  the  Third 
Mobile  Strike  Force,  a  composite  Vietnamese- 
Cambodian  unit  with  Special  Forces  advisors, 
which  was  operating  In  the  Due  Phong  area, 
about  40  miles  north  of  Thunder  III. 


THE  MUKTUK  GUARD 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  recruit- 
ing for  the  Alaska  National  Guard  is 
not  an  occupation,  it  is  a  way  of  life. 

M.  R.  "Muktuk"  Marston  is  the  most 
famous  of  the  recruiters. 

This  summer  "Muktuk"  will  again  go 
on  a  recruiting  mission.  Muktuk  Marston 
is  a  living  legend  in  Alaska.  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  establishment  of  a  ter- 
ritorial guard  during  the  bleakest  days 
of  World  War  II;  days  when  a  Japanese 
invasion  of  Alaska  was  a  reality,  not  just 

Muktuk  Marston  is  one  of  the  men 
who  help)ed  to  preserve  Alaska  and  con- 
tribute to  its  growth.  The  Nation  owes 
him  a  hearty  thanks.  But  men  like 
Muktuk  do  not  rest  on  their  laurels. 

I  ask  unamimous  consent  that  the  news 
release  about  Muktuk's  new  efforts  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


M.  R.  "Muktuk"  Marston 
A  familiar  face  will  appear  in  Unalakleet. 
Nome.  Kotzebue  and  Barrow  next  month.  In 
conjunction  with  a  National  Guard  recruit- 
ing campaign  in  those  towns. 

"Muktuk"  Marston.  the  man  generally 
credited  with  organizing  the  Alaska  Terri- 
torial Guard  during  World  War  H.  will  visit 
the  four  cities  to  help  recruit  men  for  the 
1st  Scout  Battalion,  Alaska  Army  National 
Guard. 

Now  retired,  and  living  in  Anchorage.  Mar- 
ston volunteered  to  go  north  to  help  with  the 
recruitment  program  for  two  reasons.  First 
and  foremost  Is  his  strong  attachment  to  the 
Scouts,  successors  to  his  old  ATG  units,  and 
second  Is  his  attachment  to  the  youthful 
new  commander  of  the  1st  Scout  Battalion, 
Major  John  W.  Schaeffer.  Jr. 

Schaeffer  Is  the  son  of  John  Scha«ffer,  Sr., 
of  Kotzebue  a  man  who  served  Marston  as  a 
dog  musher  In  those  earlier  days,  and  whom 
Marston  credits  with  saving  his  life  during  a 
trying  five-day  ordeal  In  the  Balrd  Moun- 
tains, east  of  Noatak. 

The  pair  were  traveling  from  vUlage  to  vll- 
age  In  the  area,  talking  with  the  Eskimos, 
explaining  the  Importance  of  the  Alaska  Ter- 
ritorial Guard,  and  forming  ATG  units  In 
each  village.  During  bad  weather.  In  the  dead 
of  winter  the  pair  lost  the  trail,  and  spent 
five  days  In  temperatures  below  minus  50 
degrees  before  finding  the  trail  and  continu- 
ing their  mission. 

Marston  won't  admit  they  were  really  lost, 
"just  a  little  confused"  but  he  readily  pays 
compliments  to  the  trail-wise  senior  Schaef- 
fer and  avers  that  he  might  not  be  here 
today  "had  It  not  been  for  a  real  man,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  dog-mushers,  John 
Schaeffer,  Sr." 

The  story  of  Marston  and  the  Alaska  Ter- 
ritorial Guard  goes  back  to  the  early  days  of 
World  War  Two. 

In  1942  there  was  no  Alaska  National 
Guard  Alaska's  Guard  units  had  been  called 
into  Federal  service,  and  Its  men  were  scat- 


tered through  units  In  the  south  48.  The 
regular  Army  forces  In  Alaska  were  still 
spread  thinly  through  the  Aleutians  and 
Southeast  Alaska.  With  the  advance  of  Japa- 
nese invaders  in  the  Aleutians,  then-Gov- 
ernor Ernest  Gruenlng  resolved  that  Alaska 
needed  a  better  defense,  some  kind  of  ter- 
ritorial guard. 

He  established  the  Alaska  Territorial 
Guard,  and  gained  the  appointment  of  Major 
M.  R.  Marston,  a  reserve  officer  assigned  to 
the  staff  at  Ft.  Richardson,  to  assist  In  the 
formation  of  ATG  units. 

Marston's  efforts  were  invaluable.  He  served 
as  an  administrator,  recruiter,  organizer  and 
trainer.  Traveling  throughout  the  state, 
Marston  spread  the  gospel  of  self-defense  in 
Alaska.  He  located  men  willing  to  tackle  the 
tasks  of  organizing  units  In  villages  and 
towns  across  the  state.  He  helped  to  procure 
arms,  ammunition,   equipment. 

Often  traveling  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
going  Into  villages  which  could  be  reached 
only  by  dog  team,  Marston  perservered. 
Through  his  efforts  a  live  and  functioning 
Alaska  Territorial  Guard  was  available 
should  the  enemy  have  reached  the  main- 
land of  the  Great  Land. 

The  bulk  of  the  units  he  formed  were  lo- 
cated In  the  western  half  of  the  Territory. 
When  the  ATG  was  disbanded  In  March  1947. 
its  peak  strength  had  exceeded  3000  men. 
Throughout  the  war.  it  had  provided  the 
psychological  security  so  necessary  to  pre- 
vention of  panic  In  the  State. 

It  was  not  untU  1949  that  the  present  day 
successors  to  the  ATG.  the  Eskimo  Scouts, 
were  formaUy  organized,  but  It  was  easy  to 
recognize  the  lineal  descent  from  the  old 
ATG  In  the  new  Scout  units.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  men  who  joined  In  the  vil- 
lages were  the  same  men  who  «iad  volun- 
teered seven  years  earlier. 

It  was  during  those  troubled  times  In  the 
early  forties  that  Marston  earned  the  nick- 
name  "Muktuk ".  He   was   accepted  by   the 
Eskimo  and  Indian  residents  of  the  remote 
area  he  knew  so  weU.  Accepted  because  he 
accepted   them   as   the   proud   people   they 
were,  and  learned  their  language  and  ways. 
Stopping  In  one  of  the  villages  to  check 
on   the  condition  of  the  ATG   unit  there. 
Marston   was   Invited   to  have   his   evening 
meal  with  a  vlUager  recognized  as  the  cham- 
pion eater  In  that  area.  During  the  course 
of  the  meal.  Marston  was  offered  a  heaP^g 
platter    of    muktuk.    the    Esk  mo    delicacy 
formed  of  the  skin  and  first  fat  layer  of  the 
whale.   Whites,  not  being  used  to  the  ex- 
treme richness  of  the  meat,  normally  can 
eat  only  a  few  bites.  Because  the  major  had 
been  living  with  the  natives  during  m<»t  of 
his  travels,  he  had  overcome  tills  weakness 
of  the  stomach,  and  at  the  end  of  the  meal 
had  become   the  new  local  champion.  His 
nickname  was  earned. 

Even  today,  almost  thirty  years  after  his 
earlier  recruiting  trips  Into  the  '"J.a'f*' P^r, 
pie  look  forward  to  the  return  of    Muktuk. 

And  this  year,  he  will  return  to  the  scenes 
he  knew  so  Intimately  In  World  War  n. 

Muktuk  is  going  north  to  spread  again  the 
word  of  preparedness,  and  the  need  few  a 
strong  Natlanal  Guard. 

His  first  foray  on  behalf  of  the  Scout  Bat- 
talions wUl  take  him  to  Unalakleet  on  Nov. 
10th  Nome  on  Veteran's  Day.  to  Kotzebue  on 
the  12th  and  Barrow  the  foUowlng  day.  There 
Marston  wlU  talk  with  old  friends,  and  meet 
new  friends,  the  young  men  of  the  towns. 
He  will  teU  these  young  men  of  «ie  value  to 
the  Nation  of  their  service  In  the  National 
Guard  and  of  the  returns  they  can  gain  by 
serving  as  volunteers  In  the  Ist  Scout  Bat- 
talion units  of  the  northwest. 

TraveUng  with  Marston  on  his  mid-Novem- 
ber journey  wUl  be  Major  John  W.  Schaeffer. 
Jr  who  m  his  own  right  Is  a  pioneer.  Schaef- 
fer Is  the  first  Eskimo  to  command  a  scout 
battollon.  A  native   of  Kotzebue,  Schaeffer 
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JotnMl  the  Scoute  In  19fi7  as  a  prlv««e.  Sllgtvtly 
over  a  year  l&ter  he  completed  the  strenuous 
Infantry  Officer  Candidate  course  at  Pt.  Ben- 
nlng.  0«..  and  was  conuniaaloned  a  second 
lieutenant  In  the  Alaska  Army  Natlonai 
Ouard.  Since  tllat  time.  Scbaeffer's  progress 
up  the  ladder  oC  command  has  been  steady. 
He  has  served  aa  patrol  leader,  cocvpany  com- 
mander, staff  ofllcer  at  the  battalion  level  and 
at  Alaska  Army  Natlomal  Ouard  headqviarters 
In  Anohora^. 

Schaeffer  Is  one  of  the  two  Eskimo  officers 
to  reach  field  grsde  (major  or  higher)  In  the 
National  Ouard,  The  oither  Is  lA,.  Ool.  Uoyd 
Ahvakana.  of  Barroiw,  now  aaslatanit  O-^. 
State  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  De- 
tachment, AlasKa  Army  National  Ouard. 

Alaska's  adjutant  general,  Bfajor  Geiieral 
C.  F.  Necrason.  asked  Marston  to  join  in  the 
Scout  recruiting  effort  because,  In  his  words, 
"Muktuk  is  knovm  to  every  Eskimo  along  the 
coasts  of  Alaska.  They  all  know  men  who 
served  with  his  ATG  units  during  World  War 
n,  and  they  kno^  that  Marston  has  a  sincere 
Interest  In  thele  well- being."  He  went  on  to 
say  "Marston  performed  a  great  service  for 
Alaska  during  \Morld  War  II,  and  we  feel  that 
his  presence  In  the  northwest,  even  for  just 
a  few  days,  wUl|  do  a  great  deal  to  awaJcen 
the  young  menj  to  the  opportunities  that 
await  .them  in  ttie  National  Ouard." 
-  ThA  .part-Uma  soldiers  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tional Ouard  receive  basic  Infantry  training 
at  Ft.  Ord,  California,  then  may  attend  a 
specialty  training  course  at  another  state- 
side post.  Upon  completion  of  their  training, 
they  return  to  tibelr  home  villages,  assigned 
to  one  of  tbe  nearby  National  Ouard  units. 

Each  year  of  ttdr  enllsttnent,  the  Ouards- 
men  work  at  their  military  spedaltlee  for  a 
minimum  of  48  training  periods,  and  attend 
an  annual  field]  training  session  held  each 
winter  at  Pt.  Richardson.  Durtng  this  two 
week  encampmetit,  the  men  receive  further 
concentrated  ttalnlng  in  scouting,  field 
maneuvers  and  ijther  military  skills. 

Each  four-hoii  training  period  during  the 
year  brings  one  day's  pay  for  the  rank  the 
man  holds.  Durltig  the  two  week  field  train- 
ing, he  draws  fiill  military  pay  and  allow- 
ances for  his  raidE.  All  the  while  the  men  re- 
main In  the  Ou^d,  they  accumulate  points 
which  may  be  tjimslated  into  a  permanent 
retirement  pay  after  twenty  years'  service, 
and  reaching  age  65. 


BUDGETARY  CUTS  IN  HEALTH 
RESEARCH  FUNDS 

Mr.  McGOV<3lN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
disturbed  that  In  the  process  of  making 
legislation  and  Spending  money.  Govern- 
ment tends  to  forget  that  it  is  people 
smd  not  laws  4nd  dollars  which  coimt. 
The  treatment]  which  our  health  pro- 
grams have  received  at  the  hands  of  this 
administration  1  is  one  good  example  of 
placing  dollarsi  before  people. 

The  human  tragedy  involved  in  this 
budget  decisloi>  is  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  story  of  Sandra  Vitorelo.  a  22-year- 
old  nurse  dyin*  of  leukemia,  who  wrote 
the  President  ^bout  the  need  for  cancer 
research  fimdsj  She  received  a  typical, 
insensitive  buileaucratic  response  and 
died  3  days  later.  No  more  compelling 
argument  can  be  made  for  the  need  for 
health  funds  than  the  story  of  this  young 
woman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Associated,  Press  story  concerning 
this  young  wom^,  which  appeared  in  the 
Huron,  S.  Dak.j  Daily  Plainsman  on  Oc- 
tober 30,  1969,  t>e  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to 
as  follows 


ye  printed  in  the  Record, 


Whttk  HotTSK  Lrrm  Bxpumks  Cutb;   Onu. 
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San  Psahcisco,  Calif. — ^A  month  ago  Sandra 
Vitorelo,  a2-year-old  leukemia  sufferer,  wrote 
to  President  Nixon  protesting  cuts  In  federal 
funds  for  medical  research. 

The  reply  from  the  White  House  arrived 
Monday  at  the  University  of  California  Can- 
cer Research  Institute,  where  she  was  a 
patient. 

"I  opened  the  letter  for  her — she  was  so 
feeble,"  said  her  mother,  Mrs.  Bmile  Silver. 
"She  read  it  In  a  great  deal  of  pain.  It  was 
ttiree  pages  of  explanation. 

"Then  she  sort  of  shrugged  and  said,  'Just 
about  what  I  expected.  That's  his  rationaliza- 
tion, not  mine.'  And  she  told  us  to  see  that 
the  newspapers  got  the  story." 

On  Wednesday.  Sandra  died. 

Newspapers  and  the  California  Nurses  As- 
sociation monthly  bulletin  had  printed  the 
Sept.  27  letter  In  which  Sandra,  a  college- 
trained  nurse,  told  the  President : 

"We  who  are  afflicted  with  such  diseases  as 
leukemia  and  cancer  live  only  in  the  hope 
that  a  cure  can  be  found  in  time  .  .  . 

"By  cutting  off  the  great  federal  allot- 
ment to  this  catise,  you  have  greatly  jeopard- 
ized our  hopes  of  a  breakthrough." 

The  reply  was  from  White  House  staff  as- 
sistant Noble  M.  Melencamp,  who  said  the 
President  "has  asked  me  to  relay  to  you  his 
personal  good  wishes  and  hopes  for  your 
speedy  and  complete  recovery." 

The  letter  listed  "peace  for  this  country 
and  the  world"  as  the  Nixon  administration's 
first  priority  and  halting  "erosion  of  the  piir- 
chasing  power  of  the  dollar"  as  its  second. 

"The  administration  is  convinced,"  the 
letter  said,  "that  the  excellence  and  produc- 
tivity of  the  nation's  biomedical  research 
effort  generally,  and  particularly  the  high 
priority  cancer  research  programs,  will  not 
be  Jeopardized  by  the  current  situation." 

Mrs.  Silver  said  Sandra  was  stricken  with 
leukemia  two  days  afer  her  21st  birthday 
Sept.  9, 1968. 

She  was  able  to  finish  work  for  her  bach- 
elor's degree  and  registered  nurse's  certificate 
at  San  Francisco  State  College  and  was 
graduated  last  June. 

Her  fiance,  John  A.  Vitorelo,  Jr.  came  home 
last  autumn  from  Vietnam,  where  he  served 
in  the  Signal  Corps.  They  were  married  Oct.  5, 
1968,  and  he  was  reassigned  to  the  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco. 

There  will  be  a  funeral  Mass  for  Sandra 
Friday  morning. 

Explaining  why  Sandra  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent, her  mother  said  : 

"All  she  hoped  was  that  some  good  would 
come  out  of  It  .  .  .  some  benefit  to  sufferers." 


DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  near 
future  the  full  House  and  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  take 
up  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969. 

The  other  body  has  already  materially 
reduced  the  administration's  appropria- 
tions request. 

In  considering  the  administration's  ap- 
propriation's requests — the  lowest  in  re- 
cent history — I  ask  Members  of  Congress 
to  ponder  the  wise  article  on  develop- 
mental assistance  which  appeared  in  the 
November  1  issue  of  the  London  Eco- 
nomist. 

The  great  foreign  aid  fraud  which  the 
Economist  refers  to  Is  the  widespread 
popular  belief  that  "after  years  of  gen- 
erous aid  giving,  the  poorer  countries  are 
as  poor  as  ever,  mainly  because  they  are 
inept,  prolific  and  ungrateful."  As  the 
Economist  points  out,  the  recently  re- 
leased Pearson  Commission   report  on 


which  the  United  States  was  represented 
by  a  most  distinguished  American,  Doug- 
las Dillon,  former  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  Ambassador  to  Prance,  clearly 
Indicates  that  this  belief  is  "grotesquely 
false." 

The  Economist  article  also  puts  the 
developmental  assistance  activities  of  the 
Communist  world  In  proper  perspective. 
As  the  Economist  points  out  the  transfer 
of  developmental  assistance  funds  by  the 
Communist  states  to  the  developing 
world  only  runs  at  $350  millions  a  year— 
"no  wonder  Russia  has  excused  itself 
from  joining  in  the  preparations  for  a 
second  UN  Development  Decade." 

The  Economist  article  also  puts  in  per- 
spective the  recommendations  of  the 
Pearson  Commission  when  it  notes  that 
the  Commission's  recommendations  ask 
only  that  one-sixtieth  of  the  increase  in 
the  gross  national  product  of  the  devel- 
oped world  be  earmarked  for  aid.  The 
Economist  asks,  "Is  this  absurdly  vision- 
ary?" 

It  Is  a  question  well  worth  pondering 
not  only  for  the  future  but  as  we  con- 
sider this  year's  foreign  assistance  ap- 
propriations request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Great  Foreign  Am  PRAtro 
In  30  years'  time,  the  majority  of  the 
world's  poorer  countries  can  achieve  self- 
sustaining  growth.  That  is  the  judgment  of 
the  Commission  on  International  Develop- 
ment headed  by  Mr.  Lester  Pearson,  which 
includes  such  hard  heads  as  those  of  Mr. 
Douglas  Dillon,  Sir  Arthur  Lewis  and  M 
Robert  MarjoUn.  They  Justify  their  Judgment 
by  the  record  of  recent  years.  These  coun- 
tries already  show  an  average  annual  real 
growth  rate  of  5  per  cent.  A  rate  of  6  per 
cent  would  do  the  Job  by  the  year  2000. 

The  commission's  report »  shows  how  this 
rate  can  be  generally  attained  if  the  com- 
munity of  nations  would  actually  do  some 
of  the  things  its  members  have  lately  talked 
of  doing.  The  report  is  wholly  realistic.  Of 
the  population  explosion,  it  says  that:  "No 
other  phenomenon  casts  a  darker  shadow 
over  the  prosi)ect*  lor  international  develop- 
ment." It  notes  that  massive  family  planning 
programmes  have  now  been  launched  in 
countries  that  contain  70  per  cent  of  the  poor 
world's  population;  and  it  shows  the  need  to 
sustain  and  extend  this  work.  It  is  very  spe- 
cific about  action  required  to  Increase  the 
poorer  countries'  earnings  from  exports.  It 
insists  on  the  role  of  private  capital  In  de- 
velopment, and  prescribes  means  of  encour- 
ag;ing  Investment. 

But  it  is  most  revecQlng  when  It  discusses 
aid;  and  it  may  have  most  Impact  here.  "Aid" 
is  the  word  that  leaps  into  the  average  man's 
mind  when  he  reads  something  about  inter- 
national development,  ttih  cvurent  cynldsm 
reflects  the  prevalent  idea  that,  after  years 
of  generous  aid-giving,  the  poorer  countries 
are  as  poor  as  ever,  mainly  because  they  are 
inept,  prolific,  and  ungrateful.  The  Pearson 
report  shows  this  beliaif  to  be  grotesquely 
false. 

When  President  Kennedy  launched  the 
United  Nations  Into  its  first  "development 
decade"  in  1961,  two  main  targets  were  set. 
The  poorer  countries  (roughly,  those  where 
average  annual  Incomes  were  less  than  $600) 
were  each  to  aim  at  achieving  at  least  6  per 
cent  annual  growth  by  1970.  The  richer  ones 
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(including  communUt  states)  would  under- 
take to  channel  to  the  poorer  ones.  In  aid 
and  investment,  at  least  1  per  cent  of  their 
national  mcomea.  Later,  it  waa  agreed  to  raise 
this  target  to  1  per  cent  of  their  gross  na- 
tional products— an  Increase  of  over  a  fifth. 
The'  lees  developed  oovmtries,  on  average, 
now  show  an  annual  rate  of  gross  investment 
equal  to  17.8  per  cent  of  gnp;  and  85  per 
cent  of  this  has  come  from  domestic  savings. 
In  the  face  of  worsening  terms  of  trade,  they 
have  raised  tbeU  export  earnings  by  an  an- 
nual average  of  6.1  per  cent.  In  the  face  of 
the  population  explosion,  they  have  raised 
average  production  per  head  by  2.5  per  cent 
per  year.  Even  in  the  huge  "hard  case"  of 
India,  the  new  farming  breakthrough  leads 
the  Pearson  commission's  staff  to  envisage  a 
steady  annual  gnp  growth  rate  of  6  per  cent 
In  the  1970b. 

If  the  richer  countries  had  fulflUed  th«lr 
part  of  the  compact,  they  might  now  have 
more  right  to  oarp  at  the  poorer  ones'  per- 
formance. But  carp  they  do.  The  commission 
is  obUged  to  speak  of  "aid  weariness"  and 
to  record  that  "International  support  for 
development  is  now  flagging."  And  one  rea- 
son Is  that  "the  real  economic  burden  of 
foreign  aid  to  wealthy  countries  is  often  con- 
siderably exaggerated." 

This  exaggeration  largely  arises  from  the 
habit  of  seeing  "the  total  flow  of  resoxirces 
to  developing  countries  ...  as  something 
that  the  rich  countries  'give'  to  the  poor. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth." 
The  report  shows  that  the  developing  coun- 
tries are  now  paying  back  to  the  richer  ones 
over  $4,000  mllUon  a  year  in  servicing  their 
debts  (quite  ^)art  from  paying  dividends  on 
investments),  and  that  In  the  19608  these 
debt  service  payments  have  mounted  by  17 
per  cent  per  year.  If  present  trends  continue, 
there  would  by  1977  again  be  a  large  net 
now  of  money  from  the  poor  to  the  rich 
countries. 

Far  from  approaching  their  own  target, 
the  richer  covintrles  as  a  group  have  receded 
from  it.  At  the  start  of  the  decade,  the  net 
flow  of  resources  to  the  poor  world  from  the 
non-communist  richer  nations  equalled  0.89 
cent   of  their   combined   gnps.   By 


1  per  cent  target  for  all  resource  flows).  It 
urges  them  to  channel  at  least  a  flith  of  their 
aid  (instead  of  the  present  tenth)  through 
multUateral  agencies,  and  to  make  commit- 
ments tor  periods  of  at  least  three  years  at 
a  time.  Its  20  proposals  for  making  aid  more 
effective  Include  a  plan  for  graduaUy  (and 
painlessly)  untying  the  greater  part  ct  It. 
It  U  also  urged  tliat  aid  loans  shotdd  bear 
no  more  tlian  2  per  cent  Interest  and  pro- 


vide for  grace  periods  of  7  to  10  years,  with 
maturity  at  between  26  and  40  years. 

What  the  main  reconmiendatlon  on  aid 
means  U  that  nations  which  will  by  1976  have 
probably  increased  their  combined  annual 
gnpe  by  $600  bllUon  (at  1968  prices:  the 
nominal  increase  being  doubtless  much 
greater)  should  earmark  for  aid  something 
like  a  sixtieth  part  of  that  increase.  Is  thlc 
absurdly  visionary? 


RICHER  NATIONS'  1968  AID  PERFORMANCE 
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HOW  THE  MAIN  AID  RECIPIENTS  HAVE  BEEN  DOING 
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1968 
it  had  sunk  to  0.77  per  cent.  Its  composition 
had  also  deteriorated.  By  1968.  nearly  half 
consisted  of  Investment  and  commercial 
credit.  This,  the  Pearson  commission  points 
out  can  In  no  sense  be  termed  "aid" — 
though  It  too  often  is.  Of  the  remaining  half 
( now  equal  to  only  0.39  per  cent  of  the  gnps) . 
the  proportion  taking  the  form  not  of  grants 
but  of  loans  tripled  during  the  1960s.  The 
proportion  "tied"  to  purchases  in  one  coun- 
try rose  until  oiUy  a  sixth  of  the  aid  was 
untied.  Tying.  tti«  commission  notes,  usually 
reduces  the  aid's  value  by  over  20  per  cent. 
A  fifth  of  the  aid  took  the  form  of  surplus 
food  and  commodities.  The  commission  ques- 
tions whether  In  such  cases  there  is  any  real 
cost  to  the  supplier. 

During  the  19608  the  richer  non-commu- 
nist nations  doubled  their  combined  gross 
national  products  to  a  total  of  $1,700  bUUon 
in  1968.  Yet  the  aid  they  provided  in  grant 
(or  "grantlike")  form  fell  from  $4.5  billion 
in  1961  to  $4.1  billion  In  1968.  The  fall  in 
real  value  was  much  sharper.  This  perform- 
ance can  be  favourably  viewed  in  only  one 
perspective:  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
communist  states.  These  states'  transfers 
to  the  poorer  countries  still  run  at  only  about 
$350  million  a  year.  No  wonder  Russia  has 
excused  Itself  from  Joining  In  the  prepara- 
tions for  a  second  TIN  development  decade. 

The  Pearson  commission,  regretting  its  In- 
abiUty  to  get  Information  about  the  com- 
munist states"  activities,  does  not  prescribe 
for  them.  For  the  others,  Its  primary  recom- 
mendation is  that  they  should  each  aim  at 
making  an  aid  contribution  equal  to  0.7  per 
cent  of  gnp  by  1975  (without  abandoning  the 
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46 


he  latest  studies  indicate  that  the  balance-ol-pav- 
t  ol  aid  is  less  than  £50,000,000  a  year.  Each  £100 


Note:  The 

^ulttld^o  bila°tera'rard"has"brruVht"  £63  ol  orders  to  .Brit'Sj 
firms  And  lor  each  £100  channeled  through  multilateral 
agencies,  orders  worth  as  much  as  £116  have  leen  placed  in 

^"Brta'in's  1  notable  advance  during  the  1%0's  was  the  switch 
in  1965  to  interest-lree  loans.  In  1968  these  loans  made  up  30 
percent  ol  its  aid  disbursements. 


ASSISTANCE   FOR    OUR 
CITIZENS 


BLIND 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  blind- 
ness is  perhaps  the  worst  affliction  which 
a  man  can  suffer  and  still  hope  to  func- 
tion as  a  full-fledged  member  of  society. 
In  this  country  there  are  nearly  one- 
half  mUlion  blind  people,  about  150,000 
of  whom  are  of  working  age.  Many  of 
these  people  are  able  to  work  and  do 
work.  Others  who  are  able  to  work,  even 
though  blind,  find  it  impossible  to  find 
steady  work,  and  some  are  unable  to  find 
any  kind  of  work. 

The  economic  consequences  of  blind- 
ness to  the  individual  are  staggering.  Re- 
gardless of  what  work  or  activity  a  man 


would  do,  man  needs  sight  to  assist  him. 
The  blind  man  purchases  this  sight.  A 
blind  person's  earning  capacity  is  dimin- 
ished and  his  living  expenses  are  in- 
creased. The  aids  he  needs  to  live  and  to 
work  in  a  community  of  sighted  people 
are  expensive.  Inasmuch  as  our  society 
is  oriented  to  and  structured  for  the 
sighted,  I  feel  that  society  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  help  the  blind  to  adjust  to 
our  society  of  sighted  people.  Over  the 
years  we  have  made  great  strides  in 
helping  the  blind  to  be  self-sufficient 
members  of  their  communities.  There  is. 
however,  much  more  that  we  can  do. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  spirit  of  help- 
ing  our  sightless   fellows,   the   Senate, 
starting  in  the  88th  Congress  with  an 
amendment  by  then  Senator  Humphrey 
to  a  star-crossed  social  security  bill,  has 
on  three  occasions  passed  an  amendment 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  substantially 
liberalizing  the  conditions  xmder  which 
blind  people  oan  qualify  for  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  On  each  of  these  occasions 
the  provision  has  failed  of  enactment. 
On  the  first  occasion,  the  entire  social 
security  bill  died  in  conference.  On  the 
two    subsequent    occasions,    important 
parts  of  the  amendment  for  the  blind 
were  adopted.  The  major  parts,  however, 
which  would  allow  blind  people  to  qualify 
for  social  security  benefits  with  six  quar- 
ters of  social  security  coverage,  rather 
than  5  years  out  of  the  last  10,  and  which 
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would  have  reptaled  the  earnings  test  as 
it  applies  to  blind  people,  have  yet  to  be 
enacted. 

I  am  proud  to  be  counted  among  the 
69  Senators  who  this  year  have  joined 
in  sponsoring  a  bill,  S.  2518,  to  complete 
the  job  which  fonner  Vice  President 
Humphrey  started  as  a  Senator  In  the 
88th  Congress.  J  feel  confident  that  the 
next  time  we  pbss  this  provision  it  will 
be  in  the  bill  which  is  sent  to  the  White 
House.  Over  the  past  few  years,  support 
for  the  measure  has  been  building  in  the 
House,  and  more  than  150  Members  of 
the  other  body— under  the  leadership  of 
Representative  James  A.  Burke — have 
sponsored  identical  legislation  in  this 
session. 

I  am  gratified  to  see  this  growing  rec- 
ognition of  the  financial  disadvantages 
imder  which  blind  people  labor  when 
they  try  to  function  as  self-suflQcient 
members  of  our  sighted  commimity.  The 
enactment  of  Si  2518  will  enable  many 
blind  people  to  pay  the  extra  costs  of 
hiring  sight  so  that  they  may  operate 
as  responsible  aid  self -sufficient  citizens. 
It- would- provid^  these  people — in  a  dig- 
nffled  way  and  »s  a  matter  of  right,  not 
as  charity — with  a  regular  source  of 
funds  to  offset  some  of  the  economic 
consequences  of  blindness. 

I  hope  that  wlhen  this  measure  comes 
before  us  for  ai  vote  that  it  will  pass 
without  a  dissenting  voice. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  deeply  grati- 
fied to  count  mjrself  as  a  cosponsor  of 
another  important  measure  which  wUl 
enable  many  able-bodied  blind  people  to 
retain  their  prlfle  and  dignity  through 
earning  their  own  way.  This  important 
measure,  S.  2461,  would  significantly  up- 
date and  expand;  the  far-reaching  Vend- 
ing Stand  Act  dnacted  33  years  ago  to 
establish  the  program  of  granting  pref- 
erence to  blind  bersons  in  the  operation 
of  vending  facilities  in  Federal  buildings. 
The  bill  would  'change  the  term  "vend- 
ing stand"  to  "vending  facility"  to  cover 
more  acciirately  the  wide  variety  of  con- 
cessions operated  on  Federal  property  by 
blind  persons.  It  would  further  deiflne  a 
vending  facility  to  include  various  types 
of  concessions.  Including  vending  ma- 
chines. Since  thq  assignment  of  vending 
msK:hine  income!  has  adversely  affected 
blind  vending  stjand  operators  in  some 
Instances,  the  bill  tightens  the  procedure 
for  making  this  aesignment. 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  2461  the 
State  licensing  af  encies  could  license  re- 
sponsible and  capable  blind  individuals 
who  are  under  2il.  It  would  also  permit 
food,  beverages,  land  other  items  to  be 
prepared  on  the  premises,  as  In  fact  is 
presently  being  (|one  In  many  locations, 
and  it  would  eliJUinate  the  1-year  resi- 
dence requirement  as  a  prerequisite  for 
licensing  of  blind  concessionaires.  An  im- 
portant new  provision  is  the  requirement 
for  inclusion  of  sites  for  vending  facility 
locations  in  the  design,  construction,  or 
substantial  alteration  of  Federal  build- 
ings or  those  leased  by  Federal  agencies. 
The  fair  hearing  mechanism  for  ag- 
grieved licensed  blind  operators  now  in 
the  law  is  expanded  to  Include  an  arbi- 
tration procedune  if  a  dispute  arises 
which  carmot  be  settled  otherwise. 
Another  provision  would  permit  arbitra- 
tion of  disputes  between  agencies  con- 


trolling Federal  property  and  State  li- 
censing agencies.  In  addition,  a  blind 
person  or  State  licensing  agency  is  au- 
thorized to  seelt  judicial  review  of  any 
aigency  action  If  they  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  that  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  legislation 
will  bring  present  law  into  conformance 
with  accepted  practice  in  the  vending 
stand  program  and  effect  additional 
needed  improvements.  The  enactment  of 
this  measure  is  vital  -to  the  dignity  and 
welfare  of  many  working  blind  persons, 
and  I  would  urge  Senators  to  stand  firmly 
behind  the  bill  and  give  it  their  full  sup- 
port when  it  comes  before  the  Senate  for 
a  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  S.  2518  and  S.  2461 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

S.  2518 
A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  liberalize  tbe  con- 
ditions governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  bene- 
fits thereunder 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
the  first  sentence  of  section  222(b)  (1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
'•(Other  than  such  an  Individual  whose  dis- 
ability Is  blindness,  as  defined  in  section 
216(1)  (1)(B))"  after  "an  Individual  entitled 
to  disability  Insurance  benefits". 

(b)  Section  223(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  to  read 
as  follows; 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  other 
than  an  Individual  whose  disability  Is  blind- 
ness (aa  defined  In  section  216(1)  (1)  (B) , 
has  not  attained   the  age   of  66,";    and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  month  In  which 
he  attains  age  65"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "In  the  case  of  any  Individual  other  than 
an  Individual  whose  disability  Is  blindness 
(as  defined  In  section  216(1)  (l)(B),  the 
month  In  which  he  attains  age  66". 

(c)  That  part  of  section  223(a)  (2)  of  such 
Act  which  precedes  subparagraph  (a)  there- 
of is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"(If  a  man)"  the  following:  ",  and.  In  the 
case  of  any  Individual  whose  disability  Is 
bllndnesB  (as  defined  In  section  216(1)  (1) 
( B )  ) ,  as  though  he  were  a  fully  Insured 
Individual.". 

(d)  Section  223(1)  of  such  Act  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(other  than  an  Indi- 
vidual whose  disability  Is  blindness,  as  de- 
fined In  section  216(1)  (1)  (B)),"  after  "An 
Individual";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  the 
sentence  following  subparagraph  (B) )  the 
following  new  sentence:  "All  Individuals 
whose  disability  Is  blindness  (as  defined  In 
section  216(1)  (1)  (B) )  shall  be  Insured  for 
disability  Insurance  benefits  In  any  month 
If  he  had  not  less  than  six  quarters  of  cov- 
erage before  the  quarter  In  which  such  month 
occurs." 

(e)  Section  223(d)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  blindness  (as  defined  In  section 
216(1)(1)(B))." 

(f)  The  second  sentence  of  section  223(d) 
(4)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"  (other  than  an  individual  whose  disability  Is 
blindness,  as  defined  In  section  216(1)  (1) 
(B)"  Immediately  after  "Individual". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  after  the  month  following 


the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted,  on 
the  basis  of  applications  for  such  benefits 
filed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

8.  2461 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
for  the  blind  so  as  to  make  certain  im- 
provements therein,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress   assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Randolph-Sheppard 
Act  for  the  Blind  Amendments  of  1969." 

PRERRENCE  FOB  VENDING  FACn.rnBS  ON 
rEOERAL  PROPERTT 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  the  operations  of  stands  In 
Federal  buildings  by  blind  persons,  to  en- 
large the  economic  opportunities  of  the  blind, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  20 
1936  (20  U.8.C.  107),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Section  1.  For  the  purposes  of  providing 
blind  persons  with  remunerative  employ- 
ment, enlarging  the  economic  opportunities 
of  the  blind,  and  stimulating  the  blind  to 
greater  efforts  In  striving  to  make  themselves 
self-supporting,  blind  persons  licensed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  authorized 
to  operate  vending  facilities  on  any  Federal 
or  other  property.  In  authorizing  the  opera- 
tion of  vending  faclUtles  on  Federal  prop- 
erty, preference  shall  be  given,  so  far  as  feas- 
ible, to  blind  persons  licensed  by  a  State 
agency  as  provided  In  this  Act;  and  the  head 
of  each  department  or  agency  in  control  of 
the  maintenance,  operation,  and  protection 
of  Federal  property  shall,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  prescribe  regulations  designed 
to  assure  such  preference  (Including  exclu- 
sive assignment  of  vending  machine  Income 
to  achieve  and  protect  such  preference)  for 
such  licensed  blind  persons  without  adversely 
affecting  the  Interests  of  the  United  States." 
CONCESSION  vending  sttrvets 

Sec.  3.  Section  2(a)(1)  of  such  Act  of 
June  20,  1936  (20  U.S.C.  107a),  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Make  surveys  of  concession  vending 
opportunities  for  blind  persons  on  Federal 
and  other  property  In  the  United  States;" 

VENDING  FAciLrrr 
Sec.  4.  Such  Act  of  June  20,  1936,  Is  fur- 
ther amended  to  strike  the  words  "vending 
stand(s)"  and  "stand(s)"  wherever  they 
appear  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "vending  facility  ( les )  ". 

ELIMINATION    OP   AGE    REQUIREMENT   AND    VEND- 
ING OF  POOD  AND  BEVERAGES 

Sec.  5.  Section  2(a)  (4)  of  such  Act  of 
June  20.  1936,  Is  amended  by  (1)  striking 
out  "and  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age" 
and  (2)  striking  out  "articles  dispensed  au- 
tomatically or  In  containers  or  wrapping  In 
which  they  are  placed  before  receipt  by  the 
vending  stand,  and  such  other  articles"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"foods,  beverages,  and  other  such  articles  or 
services  dispensed  automatically  or  manually 
and  prepared  on  or  off  the  premises  In  ac- 
cordance with  all  applicable  health  laws,  as 
determined  by  the  State  licensing  agency:". 

DELETION    OP   CERTAIN    LIMITATIONS    IN    LICENS- 
ING BLIND  OPERATORS  OF  VENDING   PACIUTIE8 

Sec.  6.  Section  2(b)  of  such  Act  of  June  20. 
1936,  Is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out  "and 
have  resided  for  at  least  one  year  In  the 
State  m  which  such  stand  is  located"  and 
(2)  striking  out  "but  are  able.  In  spite  of 
such  infirmity,  to  operate  such  stands." 

PROVISION  OF  VENDING  PACILITT  LOCATIONS 

Sec.  7.  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (d)  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  In  the  design,  construction,  or  sub- 
stantial alteration  or  renovation  of  each  pub- 
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Uc  building  after  January   1,   1970.   for  use 
bv  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States,  there  shall  be 
included,  after  consultation  with  the  State 
Ucenslng  agency,  a  satisfactory  site  or  sites 
with  space  and  electrical  and  plumbing  out- 
lets and  other  necessary  requirements  suit- 
able  for   the   location   and   operation  of   a 
vending  facility  or  facilities  by  a  blind  per- 
son or  persons.  No  space  shall  be  rented, 
leased,  or  otherwise  acquired  for  use  by  any 
department,   agency,   or  Instrumentality  of 
the  united  States  after  January  1,  1970,  un- 
less such  space  includes,  after  consultation 
with  the  State  licensing  agency,  a  satisfac- 
tory site  or  sites  with  space  and  electrical 
and  plumbing  outlets  and  other  necessary 
requirements  suitable  for  the  location  and 
operation  of  a  vending  facility  or  faculties 
by   a  blind   person   or   persons.   All   depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  shall  consult  with  the  Secre- 
tary (or  his  designee)  and  the  State  licensing 
agency  in  the  design,  constructon,  or  sub- 
stantial   alteration    or    renovation    of    each 
public  building  used  by  them,  and  in  the 
renting,   leasing,   or  othervrtse   acquiring   of 
space  for  their  use,  to  Insure  that  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  In  this  subsection  are 
satisfied.    This    subsection   shaU    not    apply 
when  the  Secretary  (or  hU  designee) and  the 
State  licensing  agency  determine  that  the 
number  of  people  using  the  property  Is  in- 
sufficient to  support  a  vending  facility." 

ARBITRATION    BETWEEN   OPERATORS   AND   LICENS- 
ING   AGENCIES 

Sec  8.  Section  3(6)  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
107b)  is  amended  by  substituting  a  comma 
for  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  adding 
the  following  new  wording:  "Including  bind- 
ing arbitration  by  three  persons  consisting 
of  one  person  designated  by  the  head  of  the 
State  licensing  agency,  one  person  desig- 
nated by  the  licensed  blind  operator,  and  a 
third  person  selected  by  the  two." 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  9.  (a)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  (20 
use    107e)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  term  'blind  person'  means  a  per- 
son whose  central  visual  acuity  does  not  ex- 
ceed 20/200,  in  the  better  eye  with  correcting 
lenses  or  whose  visual  acuity,  If  better  thMi 
20/200,  Is  accompanied  by  a  limit  to  the 
field  of  vision  In  the  better  eye  to  such  a 
degree  that  Its  widest  diameter  subtends  an 
angle  of  no  greater  than  20  degrees." 

(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  term  'vending  faclUty"  Includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to,  automatic  vending  ma- 
chines cafeterias,  snackbars,  cart  service, 
shelter's  counters,  and  such  other  appropriate 
auxiliary  equipment  (as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regiUations  prescribe)  as  are  necessary  for 
the  sale  of  the  articles  or  services  referred  to 
in  section  2(a)(4),  which  are,  or  may  be 
operated  by  blind  licensees." 

ARBrrRATTON     BETWEEN    AGENCIES 

Sec  10.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  section  8  (20  U.S.C.  107f)  as 
section  9  and  by  inserting  the  following  new 
section  after  section  7:  ^       ^     ,  4.w,„„ 

"Sec  8  (a)  An  arbitration  board  of  three 
persons  consisting  of  one  person  designated 
by  the  Secretary  who  shall  serve  as  chairman, 
one  person  designated  by  the  head  of  the 
Federal  department  or  agency  controlling 
Federal  property  over  which  a  dispute  arises, 
and  a  third  person  selected  by  the  two  who 
Is  not  an  employee  of  the  departments  con- 
cerned shall  hear  appeals  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  If  In  the  opinion  of  a  Stote  licensing 
agency  di«lgnated  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act,  any  department  or  agency  In  con- 
trol of  the  maintenance,  operation,  and  pro- 
tection of  Federal  property  Is  falling  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  any 
regulations  issued  thereunder,  it  may  appeal 


to  the  board.  The  board  shall,  after  notice 
and  hearing,  render  Its  decision  which  shall 
be  binding.  If  the  board  finds  and  determinea 
that  the  acts  or  practices  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  are  In  violation  of  this  Act, 
or  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder,  the 
head  of  the  affected  department  or  agency 
shall  promptiy  cause  such  acts  or  practices 
to  be  terminated,  and  shall  take  such  other 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
decision  of  the  board.  All  decisions  of  the 
board  shaU  be  published." 


judicial  bsvuw 

Sec.  11.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  10.  Notwithstanding  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  any  blind  person  or  State 
licensing  agency  suffering  legal  wrong  be- 
cause of  any  agency  action,  or  adversely  af- 
fected or  aggrieved  by  such  action  within  the 
moaning  of  this  Act  or  other  relevant  stotutes. 
shall  be  entiUed  to  and  shall  have  standing 
for  Judicial  review  thereof." 
effective  date 

Sec.  12.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  January  1 ,  1970. 


THE  SECRET  GOVERNMENT  OF 
OIL— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
McINTYRE 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  the  able  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre)  has  written  an  in- 
cisive and  illuminating  article  entitled 
"The  Secret  Government  of  Oil,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  Globe  of  November  2, 

1969.  ,     ,  ^, 

The  article  chronicles  a  part  of  the 
fight  which  we  in  New  England  have 
waged  against  the  pervasive  power  of  the 
oil   industry.   The  battle  started  many 
years  ago  with  attempts  to  charmel  the 
benefits  of  imported  oil  to  our  six-State 
region.  It  foimd  partial  success  In  the 
subsequent  removal  of  trade  restrictions 
on  imports  of  residual  oil,  and  has  most 
recently  foimd  its  greatest  symbol  in  the 
project  to  establish  a  foreign  trade  zone 
and  oil  refinery  at  Machiasport,  Maine. 
Tom  McIntyre  has  been  in  the  thick  of 
this  battle  throughout,  and  has  done  as 
much  as  anyone  to  change  Machiasport 
from  a  small,  unknown  town  on  the  coast 
of  Maine  to  a  symbol  in  the  national  fight 
to  achieve  lower  consumer  prices. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire deserves  our  gratitude  for  his 
courageous  efforts.  I  recommend  his  arti- 
cle as  important  reading  for  all,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secret  Government  of  Oil 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  J.  McIntyre) 
We  have  heard  much  In  recent  days  about 
the  military-industrial  complex.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Conunlttee, 
I  have  been  made  aware  of  this  complex  and 
have  spent  may  hours  trying  to  understand 
and  control  it. 

But  during  this  past  year  I  have  run  up 
against  a  wholly  different  force.  Just  as  subtle 
In  Its  pervasive  Influence  on  our  lives.  I  Uke 
to  call  It  The  Secret  Government  of  Oil. 

In  Washington,  D.C..  In  our  state  capitals, 
and  in  our  major  financial  centers,  its  pres- 
sure is  brought  to  bear.  And  so  effective  Is  it 
that  It  now  controls  the  prices  we  have  to 
pay  for  almost  all  our  energy  needs.  Whether 
It  Is  gasoline  for  our  cars,  heating  oil  for  our 
homes,  or  a  wide  range  of  plastics,  chemicals. 


and  textiles— the  price  Is  set  by  the  Secret 
Government  of  Oil. 

I  knew  very  little  about  this  Secret  Gov- 
ernment until  I  became  Involved  In  the 
Machiasport  project.  This  is  the  Imaginative 
project  which  calls  for  the  construction  of 
a  modern  oil  refinery  in  a  Foreign  Trade  Zone 
at  Machiasport,  Maine. 

Devised  by  Governor  Kenneth  Curtis  of 
Maine,  It  has  won  the  support  of  all  six  New 
England  governors,  all  twelve  New  England 
senators,  and  all'  twenty-five  New  England 
congressmen.  It  has  been  supported  also  by 
the  New  England  Council  for  Economic  De- 
velopment and  by  a  wide  range  of  business 
and  community  leaders. 

The  reasons  for  this  support  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  discover.  Above  all,  the  Machiasport 
project  would  lower  significantly  the  heating 
oil  costs  of  New  England  consumers.  But  It 
would  also  bring  employment  to  the  sorely 
pressed  area  of  Washington  County,  Maine. 
It  would  strengthen  the  competitive  position 
of  the  independent  terminal  operators  and 
Independent  fuel  dealers  of  New  England  In 
their  battie  with  the  oU  Industry's  giants. 
And  it  would  strengthen  our  national  se- 
cxirlty  by  dispersing  our  domestic  refining 
and  storage  capacity  now  heavily  concentrat- 
ed along  the  Gulf  Coast. 

In  fact,  the  Machiasport  project  offered  so 
many  compelling  and  obvious  benefits  that 
I  naively  assumed  it  would  be  rapidly  ap- 
proved in  Washington. 

How  wrong  I  was.  More  than  16  months 
have  pas^  since  applications  were  filed  with 
the  Federal  Government.  How  much  I  have 
learned  during  these  months  about  the  far- 
reaching  infiuence  expertly  wielded  by  the 
Secret  Government  of  Oil! 

In  some  respects,  this  Secret  Government 
actually  dwarfs  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex. In  scope,  for  example,  It  is  interna- 
tional rather  than  Just  domestic.  And  its 
annual  sales— the  sales  of  the  oil  industry- 
are  over  $100  billion,  far  In  excess  of  the  cost 
of  oiu-  annual  defense  budget. 

It  Is  simply  amazing  what  handouts  this 
Secret  Government  has  won  from  our  elected 
governments.  They  are  of  three  basic  types, 
and  each  of  them  serves  to  reinforce  the 
others. 

The  first  type  of  handout  Is  the  series  of 
production  controls  established  and  enforced 
by  our  main  oil  producing  states,  such  as 
Texas  and  Louisiana.  The  purpose  of  these 
controls  Is  simple— to  limit  the  amount  of 
oil  produced  to  keep  prices  high  They  work 
as  follows:  Buyers  of  crude  oil  estimate  each 
month  to  state  regulatory  agencies  the 
amount  of  oil  they  plan  to  buy  In  the  state 
during  the  following  month.  These  state 
agencies  then  "pro-rate"  the  state's  oil  fields, 
curbing  their  production  so  that  it  never 
exceeds  the  expected  demand.  It  Is  through 
this  market  control  mechanism  that  our  oil 
producing  states  first  create  and  then  main- 
tain rigged  petroleum  prices. 

These  prices  are  close  to  200  percent  higher 
than  the  East  Coast  delivered  price  of  totally 
comparable  foreign-produced  oil.  In  a  free 
market  environment  one  would  expect  this 
low-cost  foreign  oil  to  capture  a  large  share 
of  our  domestic  market.  In  fact,  that  Is  what 
was  stari:lng  to  happen  In  the  1950's.  until 
oil's  Secret  Government  won  another  of  its 
handouts. 

This  handout,  known  officially  as  the 
Mandatory  Oil  Import  Control  Program  wm 
initiated  by  President  EUenhower  In  1959. 
It  limits  the  foreign-produced  oil  imported 
into  the  United  States  to  only  12.2  percent 
of  our  own  domestic  production.  It  has  pro- 
duced rising  crude  oil  prices  at  home  even 
as  crude  oil  prices  abroad  have  fallen  sharply 
over  the  last  decade.  It  has  cost  American 
consumers  more  than  $6  billion  a  year. 

Moreover,  the  Program  has  discriminated 
harshly  against  New  England  There  are  at 
latest  count.  284  reflneriee  In  the  United 
States.  None  ol  these  artf  in  New  England,  and 
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the  racoon  la  very  simple.  There  are  no  in- 
dlgeno\ia  oil  suppllea  In  the  region  and  be- 
cause  of  import  oontrols  enough  foreign  oil 
to  run  a  refinery  cannot  be  Imported.  The 
main  source  of  all  for  a  New  Bngland  re- 
finery would  therefore  have  to  be  the  Oulf 
CoMt  and  It  is  simply  too  coetly  to  ship  high 
priced  domestic  oU  that  far  to  be  refined. 

Because  there  Bre  no  reflnerlee  In  New 
England,  the  maj<]r  oil  companies  headquar- 
tered elsewhere  h^ve  the  market  to  th«n- 
selvee.  It  Is  the  mBrlcet  power  of  these  com- 
piuiles — preserved  by  the  Oil  Import  Con- 
trol Program  and  now  being  expanded  into 
the  wholesale  en4  of  the  industry — which 
has  Doade  New  BQgland  home  heating  coats 
the  highest  In  the  country. 

And  on  top  of  these  two  handouts  Uiere  Is 
yet  a  third — the  elaborate  system  of  tax  loop- 
holee  which  allow  the  oil  Industry  to  keep  the 
vast  profits  made  possible  in  the  first  place  by 
state  proratlonlag  and  Import  controls. 

The  oil  depletion  allowance  Is  by  far  the 
beet  known  of  tb(ae  many  tax  loopholes.  It 
permits  tax-free  treatment  of  27.6%  of  an 
oil  company's  revenues,  up  to  50%  of  Its  net 
profits.  The  official  purpose  of  this  loophole, 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  over  forty  years, 
Is  the  encouragectent  of  oil  exploration  at 
home.  Yet  It  is  applied  In  full,  not  only  to 
dopiestlc  oil,  but  t^  all  oil  produced  by  Amer- 
ica comg^les  abtoad. 

This  depletion  allowance  does  not  stand 
alone.  OU  companies,  for  example,  can  "ex- 
pense" their  Intangible  drilling  costs  Instead 
of  amortizing  thetn  over  a  period  of  years 
like  meet  other  industries.  And  they  can  de- 
duct from  their  United  States  tax  bills  the 
"tax"  payments  th^y  make  to  foreign  govwn- 
ments,  even  when  these  payments  are 
nothing  more  thab  royalties  which  bear  no 
resemblance  to  thei  income  they  actually  earn 
from  foreign  operations.  These  and  other 
loopholes  too  con^plicated  to  mention  to- 
gether provide  the  oil  Industry  with  even 
more  tax-free  Incone  than  does  the  depletion 
allowance. 

With  loopholes  like  this  It  Is  reaUy  no 
wonder  that  oil  Oompanles  end  up  paying 
Federal  iiux>me  taj|es  many  times  lower  than 
those  of  most  corjorationa.  In  1968,  for  ex- 
ample, the  average  corporation  had  a  40% 
tax  rate  while  the  average  oil  cconpany  had 
a  7.7%  rate.  Sinclair  actually  paid  no  taxes 
at  all  on  jwoflts  of  over  $100  million,  while 
GuU,  with  profits  of  almoet  91  bUllon,  had 
a  rate  leas  than  ICc, 

State  proratlonlag,  Import  quotas,  and  tax 
loopholes — these  ale  the  three  types  of  hand- 
outs won  in  the  pist  by  The  Secret  Govern- 
ment of  Oil.  I  knJDw  about  them  now  if  I 
did  not  a  year  agq.  And  I  know,  too,  about 
the  pressures  brought  to  bear  by  oil's  Secret 
Oovernment  on  anyone  so  brash  as  to  try 
to  change  the  systepa. 

And  that  is  what  Machlasport  Is  all  about. 
It  has  become  a  symbol  for  change,  a  change 
badly  needed  not  ^nly  In  New  England  but 
in  oil  consuming  states  from  Maine  to 
HawaU.  With  a  Foreign  Trade  Zone  and  a 
refinery  at  Machlasport,  New  England  could 
end  its  dependence  on  oil  from  the  Oulf 
Coast.  Heating  costs  could  fall  to  more  rea- 
sonable levels,  as  qheap  foreign  oil  was  sub- 
stituted m  Its  pla<^.  The  new  refinery  could 
compete  with  majqr  oil  companies  and  drive 
down  their  prices.  :The  savings  would  be  at 
least  10%.  or  (20  ou  a  $200  heating  bill.  And 
If  Machlasport  wire  successful,  other  oil 
consuming  regions  ^  with  higher  than  normal 
prices  would  probably  seek  Foreign  Trade 
Zones  of  their  owq.  Machlasport  could  pro- 
duce a  leak  in  oil's  protective  shield. 

Because  Machlasport  Is  a  symbol  of  change, 
it  has  also  become  a  target,  a  very  prime 
target,  for  the  Secr$t  Government  of  Oil.  The 
pressures  exerted  against  It  provide  a  classic 
case  study  of  the  Secret  Government's  re- 
sponse whenever  iJU's  profits  begin  to  ap- 
pear vulnerable. 


It  was  In  May,  1968,  that  the  State  of 
Maine  first  applied  to  the  Federal  government 
for  permission  to  establish  a  Foreign  Trade 
Zone  in  Portland,  with  a  sub-zone  at 
Machlasport.  Application  was  made  to  the 
Foreign  Trade  Zonea  Board,  an  interdepart- 
mental agency  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce as  chairman  and  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army  and  the  Treasury  as  the  two  other 
members.  Three  months  then  went  by  before 
officials  of  the  Board  formally  agreed  to  even 
consider  Maine's  application. 

Hearings  on  the  application  were  finally 
scheduled  for  Portland  on  October  10th.  Be- 
fore they  got  under  way,  however,  several 
changes  were  announced  In  the  rules  under 
which  such  hearings  had  been  held  for  years 
And  on  October  9,  the  very  eve  of  the  Port- 
land hearings,  another  precedent  was  de- 
creed. The  Portland  hearings  would  have  to 
be  followed  by  special  additional  hearings  In 
Washington. 

By  late  October  all  these  hearings  had  been 
held.  But  problems  then  developed  with  the 
transcripts  of  the  hearings.  The  few  copies 
available  were  almost  hopelessly  garbled, 
with  parts  of  a  divorce  proceeding  appearing 
at  one  point  right  In  the  midst  of  Machlas- 
port testimony.  Normally,  of  oourse,  accurate 
coplea  of  a  hearing  transcript  are  available 
within  days,  both  to  Interested  parttes  and 
to  the  examiners  charged  with  a  hearing  re- 
port. Yet  In  this  particular  case,  a  full  month 
and  a  half  went  by  before  the  transcript  was 
In  order. 

This  series  of  delays  operated  very  strongly 
against  Maine's  Interests.  For  in  late  1968 
every  week  counted  If  the  application  was  to 
be  approved  before  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, heavily  in  debt  to  oil  industry  cam- 
paign contributors,  took  office  in  January. 

Oil's  Secret  Government  was  also  at  work 
outside  government  channels.  Shortly  after 
the  hearings  the  Sinclair  OH  Company 
brought  suit  In  Federal  court  to  prevent  the 
Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board  from  acting  If  It 
wanted  to.  This  attwnpt  to  stall  till  January 
was  thwarted  when  the  case  was  thrown  out 
of  court  for  lack  of  merit. 

But  hopes  of  early  approval  were  severely 
dashed  in  mid-December  when  Commerce 
Secretary  Smith  suddenly  announced  that 
Maine's  application  was  simply  too  im(>ortant 
for  an  outgoing  Administration  to  deal  with, 
and  that  he  planned,  therefore,  to  take  no 
further  action  on  It. 

This  announcement  was  really  quite  a 
shock.  I  had  been  assured  repeatedly  by  For- 
eign Trade  Zones  Board  officials  that  a  de- 
cision wotUd  be  forthcoming  before  the  year's 
end. 

What  Is  more  Important.  Secretary  Smith 
had  no  authority  whatever  to  make  the  de- 
cision he  did.  It  is  true,  as  he  suggested,  that 
Maine's  application  had  Important  implica- 
tions for  the  long-range  future  of  the  OU 
Import  Control  Program.  But  this  program 
was  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
Board,  on  which  Secretary  Smith's  authority 
rested,  has  no  discretion  to  consider  such 
peripherally  related  matters.  The  Board's 
enabling  legislation  very  clearly  states — and 
Federal  court  decisions  have  held — that  a 
Foreign  Trade  Zone  "shall"  be  granted  to  any 
qualified  applicant. 

It  was  at  this  point,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Subcommittee,  that 
I  held  hearings  of  my  own  to  investigate  the 
roadblocks  In  the  way  of  Maine's  applica- 
tion. These  hearings  clearly  established  that 
the  Board  had  an  obligation  to  act.  They  also 
made  clear  that  Maine's  application  deserved 
acceptance.  But  as  I  might  have  expected  by 
this  time,  no  Administration  officials  ever 
showed  up  for  the  hearings. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings,  however,  con- 
sideration of  Maine's  application  got  under 
way  again.  In  the  last  month  of  the  John- 
son Administration,  the  hearing   examiners 


at  last  made  their  report,  unanimously  ap- 
proving the  application. 

This  report  was  then  transmitted  to  the 
Committee  of  Altematee,  a  body  oompoaed 
of  high-ranking  officials  from  Commerce, 
Treasury,  and  the  Army.  Given  the  busy 
schedules  of  the  Secretaries  themselves,  it 
has  always  been  this  Committee  which  has 
made  what  in  practice  have  been  final 
Board  decisions.  There  was  plenty  of  time 
left  for  the  Conunlttee  to  act  before  the 
Johnson  Administration  left  office.  It  met 
to  consider  the  matter,  but  It  never  did  act. 
Some  months  after  President  Johnson  left 
office,  I  was  informed  by  a  completely  au- 
thoritative source  that  the  Committee  had 
bean  ordered  to  kill  the  application. 

You  can  Imagine  my  frustration  as  Admin- 
istrations chane^.  My  whole  effort,  and  that 
oif  many  of  my  New  England  colleagues,  had 
been  premised  on  the  belief  that  the  out- 
g^olng  Administration  would  act  as  the  pub- 
lic Interest  required. 

But  all  we  had  received  from  the  Foreign 
Trade  Zones  Board  was  an  endless  series  of 
unjustified  delays.  The  Board  appeared  firmly 
within  the  Secret  Government's  control.  In 
fact,  as  I  came  to  learn  over  these  last  cru- 
cial months,  some  Board  officials  had  such 
close  personal  ties  with  the  oil  Industry  as 
to  appear  themselves  almoet  a  part  of  that 
Secret  Government. 

Then  for  a  short  while  It  seemed  as  though 
the  new  Administration  itself  might  be  re- 
sponsive. Shortly  after  January  20th.  the 
Committee  of  Alternates  went  back  to  work 
and  a  few  weeks  later  gave  unanimous  ap- 
proval to  Maine's  application.  When  the  new 
Commerce  Secretary,  Maurice  Stans,  pub- 
licly announced  that  the  Board  itself  would 
meet  within  two  weeks  to  review  the  Com- 
mittee's action,  the  light  at  the  end  of  the 
timnel  seemed  In  sight.  For  In  the  entire 
history  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act,  the 
Board  had  never  reversed  a  Committee  deter- 
mination. 

But  It  was  not  to  be.  Before  the  two  weeks 
were  up  Secretary  Stans  reversed  himself. 
Like  Secretary  Smith  before  him — and  with 
the  same  lack  of  any  Justification — he  raised 
Machlasport's  Implications  for  the  whole  Oil 
Import  Control  Program.  Any  Board  decision 
would  have  to  be  deferred,  he  said,  until  a 
full-scale  study  of  the  Program  had  been 
concluded. 

In  the  interim  there  had  been  a  visit  at  the 
White  House.  A  top  official  of  the  American 
Petroleiun  Institute  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey 
had  met  with  Dr.  Arthur  P.  Bums,  a  top 
Presidential  adviser,  to  request  such  a  study. 

Five  of  my  Senate  Republican  colleagues 
from  New  England  then  Journeyed  to  the 
White  House  for  a  meeting  of  their  own. 
The  President  admitted  to  them  that  under 
the  law  Maine  was  entitled  to  a  Foreign 
Trade  Zone.  He  promised  them  that  while 
he  had  commissioned  a  Task  Force  to  study 
the  Oil  Import  Control  Program  a  Machlas- 
port decision  would  still  be  made  "before 
the  snow  files  In  New  England  again." 

The  President's  Task  Force,  iinder  Labor 
Secretary  Shultz,  has  almost  completed  its 
work.  It  will  report  to  the  President  soon, 
"before  the  snow  files,"  unless  oil's  Secret 
Government  can  win  still  more  delays. 

During  the  past  several  months  many 
government  agencies,  public  officials,  and 
private  Individuals  have  submitted  to  the 
Task  Force  their  views  concerning  the  Oil 
Import  Control  Program.  Among  the  most 
interesting  are  those  from  within  the  Ad- 
ministration Itself. 

Since  the  Program  was  first  Initiated  be- 
cause Imports  were  thought  to  threaten 
our  national  security,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's submission  has  a  special  relevance. 
While  It  makes  no  recommendations.  It 
makes  a  number  of  Interesting  points: 

1.  That  some  foreign  sources,  such  as 
Canada   and   Mexico,   from    which    Imports 
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are  now  restricted ,  are  probably  as  secure 
as  our  domestic  oil  supply; 

a  That  shipments  of  oil  to  the  East  Coast 
from  the  Caribbean  are  no  less  secure  than 
shipments  from  the  U.S.  Gulf,  as  both  move 
by  tanker  and  are  equaUy  susceptible  to  hos- 
tile submarine  action;  and 

3  That  Alaskan  supplies,  due  to  the  North 
Slope's  high  vulnerability  to  enemy  action, 
offer  less  security  than  those  in  Canada, 
Mexico,  or  the  Caribbean. 

Another  interesting  submission  is  that  of 
Richard  McLaren,  he«ul  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Antitrust  Division.  It  calls  for  an 
end  to  all  oil  Import  controls.  According  to 
McLaren,  the  present  Program  creates  "seri- 
ous and  persistent  market  distortions."  And 
as  McLaren  also  argues,  the  United  States 
could  store  aU  the  oil  it  might  need  in  an 
emergency  for  considerably  less  than  the  $6 
blUlon  cost  of  the  Program  to  consumers. 

Other  Administration  officials  have  also 
expressed  doubts  about  the  Program's  merits. 
Now  the  time  of  decision  draws  near.  Despite 
my  frustrations  during  the  past  year  and  a 
half,  I  hope  the  President  will  stand  firm, 
that  he  will  not  give  in  to  The  Secret  Gov- 
ernment of  OH. 

I  hope  that  he  will  not  try  to  thwart  the 
drive  to  close  the  Industry's  tax  loopholes  at 
last  under  way  In  Congress.  I  hope  that  he 
win  approve  some  obviously  needed  changes 
m  the  on  Import  Control  Program.  And  I 
hope,  above  aU,  that  he  will,  at  least,  soon 
give  the  go-ahead  on  the  Machlasport  pro- 
posal. 

ROSEL  HYDE.  DISTINGUISHED 
PUBLIC  SERVANT,  RETIRES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  brought  to  a  close  the  distinguished 
Government  career  of  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's most  dedicated  public  servants — 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
Chairman  Rosel  H.  Hyde. 

It  has  been  my  personal  pleasure  to 
have  known  Rosel  well  both  ofncially  and 
unofficially  for  many  years,  and  his  in- 
tegrity and  devotion  to  duty  have  been 
a  source  of  consistent  inspiration. 

During  the  45  years  that  Rosel  has 
been  in  Government  service,  the  world 
has  experienced  a  virtual  revolution  In 
communications  technology.  He  has  been 
in  the  forefront— through  23  years  on  the 
Commission,  including  two  terms  as 
Chairman — in  advocating  maximum 
possible  freedom  to  allow  radio  and  tele- 
vision to  develop  to  its  fullest  potential. 

In  his  farewell  address  before  the  In- 
ternational Radio  and  Television  Society 
last  month,  he  enunciated  this  phi- 
losophy: 

The  greatest  service  to  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous broadcast  Journalism  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  can  render  Is  to 
set  aside  the  temptation  to  Interfere  with 
the  freest  workings  of  the  Journalists'  craft 
Over-zealous  government  Intervention 
is  more  to  be  feared  than  the  dishonest 
reporter. 

In  an  informative  article  on  the  work 
of  the  FCC  and  Mr.  Hyde's  considerable 
role  in  shaping  its  policies,  the  Novem- 
ber 3  issue  of  Broadcasting  magazine 
notes: 

Today,  the  PCC  regulates  some  8,000  radio 
and  television  stations,  is  struggling  to  de- 
velop policy  for  the  regulation  of  the  new 
CATV  industry,  has  set  color-television 
standards  and  authorized  a  new  pay-TV  serv- 
ice, presides  over  the  enormous  telephone  and 
telegraph  Industries  and  Is  deeply  involved 
in  space-age  communications  by  computers 
and  satellites. 


As  the  magazine  says,  Rosel  Hydfr— 
who  has  had  the  distinction  of  bdng 
named  Chairman  by  two  Presidents. 
Eisenhower  and  Johnson — leaves  Gov- 
ernment service  "with  no  visible  ene- 
mies, many  friends,  and  free  of  any  taint 
of  corruption." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial, a  feature  article,  and  a  news  arti- 
cle describing  Mr.  Hyde's  farewell  cere- 
mony— all  from  Communications  maga- 
zine— be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Rosel  Hyde — CAEEsa  Ofticial 
Last  week  the  longest  and  most  lUustrlous 
career  in  the  regulation  of  communications 
ended  with  the  formal  retirement  of  Bosel 
H  Hyde  after  41  years,  the  last  23  as  mem- 
ber or  chairman  of  the  PCC.  The  running 
story  of  his  career — a  contemporary  account 
of  the  communications  explosion — Is  told 
elsewhere  In  this  Issue. 

Mr.  Hyde  reaches  70  next  April.  He  Is 
young  for  his  years,  blessed  with  excep- 
tional vigor.  It  would  be  a  colossal  waste  of 
manpower,  wisdom  and  experience  to  allow 
Mr.  Hyde  to  remove  himself  permanently 
from  public  life.  Certainly  he  has  earned 
retirement.  But  after  he  loafs  a  while.  If 
that's  at  all  poeslble  for  a  man  who  has 
never  Indulged  In  that  pursuit,  he  should 
be  called  In  by  his  government,  when  needed, 
as  consultant  and  advUer  in  both  domestic, 
and    international    communications    affairs. 


A  Rosel  Hyde  Retrospbctivb — A  Gentle 
Man  Who  Was  Pained  by  Controvebsy 
Was  Called  To  Lead  in  a  Time  or 
Mavericks 

One  day  recently,  as  he  was  In  the  final 
countdown  of  his  term  as  chairman  and  a 
member  of  the  PCC,  Rosel  H.  Hyde  sat  In  his 
shirt-sleeves  at  a  long  table  in  his  office  pick- 
ing over  the  oddments  from  his  years  of 
government  service. 

There  were  copies  of  orders  he  had  helped 
draft  and  of  speeches  he  had  delivered,  in- 
cluding the  penciled  manuscript  of  one  he 
had  given  somewhere  In  Texas  and  never  had 
transcribed,  and  letters  There  was,  also,  a 
16-year-old  copy  of  a  trade  magazine  bearing 
his  picture  on  the  cover,  with  the  legend, 
"PCC's  Ninth  Chairman." 

"How  about  that?"  he  said  to  a  visitor 
who  had  called  his  attention  to  It.  "I  sure 
don't  look  Uke  that  any  more,  do  I?  The 
ravages  of  time  have  taken  their  toll." 

He  deUvered  the  line  with  the  lightness 
the  cliche  deserved.  But,  although  one  has  the 
feeling  hU  native  Bannock  county,  Idaho, 
would  still  recognize  him.  there  had  been 
changes  since  the  days  of  his  first  tour  as 
commission  chairman.  The  face  smiling  out 
from  the  trade  Journal  was  youthful  looking, 
even  for  a  man  of  53,  lean  and  handsome 
with  even  features  and  thick  gray  hair  waving 
back  from  a  high  forehead. 

The  face  is  still  relatively  unllned  and 
pink-cheeked,  and  there  is  spring  in  his  step 
and  a  quickness  in  his  movements.  But,  at 
69,  there  are  pouches  under  the  eyes;  the 
hair,  now  white,  has  thinned,  and  there  Is  a 
thickness  behind  the  belt  that,  one  Is  sure, 
the  man  in  the  photograph  never  knew. 

To  survive.  Indeed,  to  thrive,  as  Mr.  Hyde 
has— for  45  years  In  the  Jungles  of  Wash- 
ington requires  a  good  measure  of  skill,  re- 
sovircefulness.  resllence  and  patience.  And 
in  the  last  three-and-a-half  years,  in  his 
second  tour  as  commission  chairman,  he  has 
had  to  dig  deep  Into  his  resources  of  those 
qualities.  The  commission  seemed  at  times 
about  to  be  overwhelmed  by  two  revolu- 
tions— one  technological,  the  other  social. 

Problems  reUted  to  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional satelUtes,  computers,  CATV  and  pay 
television,  the  soaring  spectrum  demands  of 


land-mobile  radio  users,  high  capacity  tmder- 
sea  cables — aU  these  and  more  seemed  at 
times  to  stretoh  the  commission's  technical 
faclUttee  beyond  the  breaking  point.  And  the 
growing  rash  of  petitions  to  deny  television 
renewal  applications,  by  citizens'  groups  dis- 
satisfied with  the  service  they  are  receiving, 
and  of  competing  applications,  by  bold,  well- 
financed  local  groups  prepared  to  battle  such 
broadcast  giants  as  NBC  and  RKO  General 
Inc.  for  TV  channels  in  major  markets,  have 
presented  the  commission  with  the  kind  of 
Judging  Jobs  seldom  known  in  an  earlier, 
more  ordered  day. 

It  has  not  been  a  time  for  slack  admin- 
istration. 

"You  know  what  the  referee  says  when  he 
gives  the  fighters  their  instructions  before  a 
fight,"  Mr.  Hyde  was  saying,  by  way  of  ex- 
plaining what  he  meant  by  the  ravages  of 
time,  "  'protect  yourselves  at  all  times.'  That's 
how  I  feel  when  I  go  Into  a  commission  meet- 
ing— I  have  to  be  prepared  to  protect  myself 
at  all  times." 

The  Image  was  an  odd  one.  For  Mr.  Hyde 
is  a  gentle  man  who  never  developed  a  rep- 
utation as  a  battler.  This  fact  frequently 
dismayed  his  friends  in  and  out  of  the  agency 
who  felt  the  conservative  Mr.  Hyde  was  not 
holding  the  line  against  the  demands  of  the 
activists  on  the  commission — Commissioners 
Kenneth  A.  Cox  and  Nicholas  Johnson.  They 
have  Increasingly  sought  to  fill  what  they 
seemed  to  regard  as  a  power  vacuum  In  com- 
mission leadership. 

One  former  commission  official  who  greatly 
admires  Mr.  Hyde  nevertheless  felt  con- 
strained to  say  recently:  "He  was  no  real 
leader.  He  acted  in  meetings  on  the  assump- 
tion that  other  commissioners  could  read 
[the  material  on  the  issues  before  them].  He 
did  not  try  to  impose  his  views." 

This  view  overlooks  some  essentials  Mr. 
Hyde.  In  a  series  of  rulings  on  complaints 
about  various  broadcast-news  reports,  man- 
aged to  persuade  the  commission  to  "eschew 
the  censor's  role"  and  give  broadcasters  con- 
siderable latitude  In  their  news  and  docu- 
mentary efforts. 

In  the  last  such  ruling,  dealing  with 
CBS's  documentary.  Hunger  in  America,  Mr. 
Hyde  drew  considerable  satisfaction  from 
the  commission's  promise  not  to  defer  action 
on  a  license  renewal  because  of  complaints 
against  a  station's  news  programing,  unless 
there  is  evidence  the  licensee  or  top  manage- 
ment is  involved  (Broadcasting,  Oct.  20). 
The  commission,  over  the  chairman's  objec- 
tions, had  previously  deferred  action  on 
CBS's  California  renewals  while  Hunger  in 
America  was  under  investigation. 

He  felt  that  the  disposition  to  withhold 
license  renewals  while  an  investigation  was 
under  way  represented  a  serious  threat  to 
the  free  flow  of  information.  And  in  his  fare- 
well   appearance    before    the    International 
Radio  and  Television  Society  last  month,  he 
made  his  position  public,  and   clear:    "The 
greatest    service    to    healthy    and    vigorous 
broadcast  Journalism  the  Federal   Commu- 
nications Commission  can  render  Is  to  set 
aside  the  temptation  to  Interfere  with  the 
freest  workings  of  the  Journalist's  craft,"  he 
said.  "Overzealous  government  intervention." 
he  added,  "Is  more  to  be  feared   than  the 
dishonest  reporter"  (Broadcasting,  Sept.  29). 
Mr.  Hyde  took  a  leading  role  in  other  mat- 
ters, too — m  the  fashioning  of  commission 
policy  on  international   and  domestic  com- 
munications  satellites,   and   on    CATV   and, 
more  spectacularly,  the  commission's  actions 
in  first  applying  the  fairness  doctrine  to  ciga- 
rette advertising  and  then  In  proposing  to 
ban  all  such  tidvertlslng  from  radio  and  tele- 
vision. He  also  prides  himself  on  his  role  In 
helping  to  develop  the  fairness  doctrine.  And 
under  him,   the   commission   adopted   rules 
prohibiting  broadcasters  from  discriminating 
in  employment  on  the  basis  of  race,  and  is 
now  considering  making  those  rules  tighter 
and  more  extensive. 
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However,  he  seemed  out  of  character  In 
supporting  two  propoaals  that  could  have 
far-reaching  effects  on  the  Btruoture  of 
broadcast  ownerihlp.  One  wa«  the  notice  of 
rulemaking  looking  to  bar  owners  of  one  f  uU- 
tlme  station  from  acquiring  another  one  in 
the  same  market.  The  other  provided  for  an 
investigation  of  conglomerate  ownerships  of 
broadcast  stations.  Thoae  proposals  seemed 
to  have  been  foeced  upon  him. 

And  his  refuaaa  to  vote  In  the  WHDH-TV 
Boston  case  stunned  broadcasters  everywhere. 
The  commission,  in  a  3-to-l  decision  last 
January,  denied  WHDH-TV  a  renewal  of  its 
license  and  awar(led  the  contested  channel  5 
to  a  competing  applicant,  principally  on 
grounds  of  dlvefsifl cation  of  ownership  of 
mass  media  (WHDH-TV  is  owned  by  the 
Boeton  Herald  Ttaveler)  and  on  the  prcmiise 
of  the  proposed  winner,  Boeton  Brotwlcast- 
ers.  Inc.,  to  prokride  greater  integration  of 
management  an4  ownership  of  the  station. 
Mr.  Hyde,  who  had  voted  for  and  against 
WHDH-TV  in  two  previous  rovmds  of  the  15- 
ycar-old  case,  found  it  "no  less  difficult"  in 
the  third  round  to  choose  among  the  appli- 
cants, so  he  abstained.  He  noted  his  vote 
would  not  atfec^  the  result  (Broadcasting, 
Jan.  27).  Howevfcr.  nervous  multiple-owner 
broadcasters  wo|idered  how  the  chairman 
cQuId  w^Ik  awajj  from  a  decision  which,  to 
them,  threatened  the  foundations  on  which 
the  industry  had  been  built,  and  which  has 
given  encouragettient,  if  not  Inspiration,  to 
groups  challenglkig  renewal  applicants  for 
their  faclUtles. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  Job  of  running  the 
conunlsslon  has  been  difficult,  particularly 
In  the  past  yearj  following  the  departure  of 
former  Commlsqioner  Lee  Loevlnger.  Mr. 
Loevlnger,  a  comfcatlve  type  who  shared  Mr. 
Hyde's  distaste  for  strong  government  regu- 
lation of  broadcasting,  seemed  to  relish  tak- 
ing on  Commissioners  Cox  and  Johnson  in 
their  efforts  to  persuade  the  oommlselon  to 
take  a  barder-nc^ed  attitude  than  Mr.  Hyde 
favored. 

After  Mr.  Loevlnger  departed,  the  chair- 
man was  left  wl1|h  dwindling  support.  Com- 
missioner Robero  T.  Bartley,  who  is  second 
in  seniority  on  she  commission  only  to  Mr. 
Hyde,  increasingly  found  himself  aligned 
with  Commlssloqers  Cox  and  Johnson,  while 
H.  Rex  Lee,  wh(>  succeeded  Mr.  Loevlnger, 
has  attempted  t^  avoid  the  embrace  of  the 
Eictlvist  wing  of  tihe  commission  while  at  the 
same  time  remaning  independent  of  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Hyde'^  fellow  Republicans  on  the 
commission,  Rol)ert  E.  Lee  and  James  J. 
Wadsworth,  offerfcd  him  their  votes  and  sym- 
pathy, but  not  much  else. 

The  strain  on;  Mr.  Hyde  was  sometimes 
evident.  Late  one  i  Wednesday  afternoon,  after 
a  commission  meeting  in  which  the  activists 
had  pressed  hard  for  a  poUcy  the  chairman 
was  doing  his  pest  to  stave  oS,  he  sat 
slumped  at  his  d^k.  looking  weary,  his  visual 
store  of  optimist  temporarily  depleted.  "I 
feel."  he  said,  "U^e  I'm  being  overrun  by  the 
Vietcong," 

The  kind  of  bitter  divisiveness  that  so 
tried  him  that  iay  represented  one  of  the 
heaviest  bvirdensihe  h£^  to  bear,  "and  one  of 
the  most  difflcxilt  challenges  in  23  years  as 
a  commissioner,!'  according  to  one  com- 
mission official  t^ho  knows  him  well. 

Mr.  Hyde  was|  particularly  disturbed  by 
Commissioner  Johnson's  frequent  free-swing- 
ing dissents  and  statements  which  the  chair- 
man interpreted  las  attacks  on  the  commis- 
sion's Integrity  land  Intellectual  capacity. 
Commissioner  Jolinson  has  accused  the  com- 
mission, at  various  times,  of  making  a 
"mockery"  of  itai  public-service  responsibil- 
ity, of  serving  thf  "economic  interest"  of  one 
of  its  "favored  Ijroadcast  licensees,"  and  of 
being  a  "do-nothing"  agency  that  is  the  cap- 
tive of  the  in<lustry  It  is  supposed  to 
regulate. 

"The  chalrmad  likes  everyone  to  have  bis 
say."  one  offlcialBald.  "But  he  doesn't  thluk 


it  helps  the  commission  to  engage  in  name- 
calling  as  to  skullduggery  or  alleging  intel- 
lectual Incompetence."  And  although  the 
chairman  occasionally  hit  back  at  some 
Johnson  remarks,  he  more  often  held  his 
tongue,  fearing  again,  according  to  commis- 
sion sources,  that  a  public  debate  v^ith 
someone  "at  the  other  end  of  the  policy 
pole"  would  reflect  adversely  on  the 
commission. 

Frequently,  debates  within  the  commission 
centered  on  renewal  matters,  with  Commis- 
sioners Cox  and  Johnson  urging  the  agency 
to  look  closely  at,  and  Sfet  standards  for,  pro- 
gram service.  But  the  chairman,  wary  of  vio- 
lating First  Amendment  rights,  has  held  back 
(although  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  falmess-doctrlne  case  last  June  apiiears 
to  bolster  the  Cox- Johnson  position) .  Station 
sales  to  multiple  owners  have  also  been  con- 
troyerslal,  with  Conmilssloners  Cox  and 
Johnson — invariably  backed  by  Commissioner 
Robert  T.  Bartley  whose  position  on  the  issue 
antedates  their  arrival  at  the  commission — 
expressing  concern  about  the  danger  of  plac- 
ing too  much  "political  power"  in  the  hands 
of  multiple  owners.  Mr.  Hyde  felt  they  never 
demonstrated  the  reality  of  that  danger. 

Mr.  Hyde's  position  on  matters  has  caused 
some  to  suggest  that  he  is  a  "captive  of  the 
industry" — a  term  that  is  easier  to  express 
than  to  define.  But  one  former  official  who 
knows  him  well  and  who  could  not  himself 
be  considered  "pro-Industry"  says  such  a  de- 
scription is  unfair.  "Hyde's  philosophy  was 
arrived  at  through  his  experience  and  back- 
ground," he  said.  "He  simply  feels  that  the 
public  Interest  is  served  best  when  the  regu- 
latory agency  provides  a  climate  for  Industry 
development."  (On  this  point,  though,  some 
communications  lawyers  see  Inconsistency  in 
his  position  on  CATV;  they  feel  he  tends  to 
be  anticompetitive  and  protective  of  the 
broadcast  industry.  However,  that  view  of 
him  may  change  as  a  result  of  the  recent  com- 
mission order  he  helped  prepare  that  requires 
CATV  systems  with  more  than  3,500  subscrib- 
ers to  originate  programing  and  permits 
them  to  sell  advertising,  all  in  competition 
with  radio  and  TV  stations  (Broadcasting, 
Oct.  27] ) . 

But  the  chairman's  problems  were  not  only 
Internal.  When  it  was  suggested,  that  day  as 
he  looked  at  the  16-year-old  picture  of  him- 
self, that  he  would  miss  the  commission  in 
retirement,  he  said,  with  an  irony  not  un- 
usual for  him:  "Oh  sure,  I'll  miss  the  warm 
and  friendly  relationship  I've  had  with  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee."  That  congressional  unit  has 
spent  considerable  time  and  effort  trying  to 
"get  something"  on  the  commission. 

And  his  remark  was  made  more  than  two 
weeks  before  the  committee  took  the  ex- 
traordinary actions  of  recommending  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  cite  Mr.  Hyde 
for  contempt  for  refusal  to  turn  over  confi- 
dential documents  that  the  full  commission 
said  could  not  be  released  without  violating 
the  law. 

The  fact  Is,  of  course,  that  he  will  miss  the 
Ho\ise  conunlttee  and  the  rest.  For  the  other 
side  of  the  pain  Inflicted  by  Representative 
Harley  O.  Staggers  (D.-W.  Va.)  group  and 
by  his  own  personal  Vietcong  was  the  pleas- 
ure and  pride  he  took  in  a  career  that  was 
truly  extraordinary. 

It  began  in  1924,  when  he  entered  govern- 
ment service  through  a  Civil  Service  exami- 
nation as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Cvll 
Service  Commission.  Four  years  later,  after 
earning  his  law  degree  at  Oeorge  Washing^ton 
University  In  Washington,  he  joined  the  Fed- 
eral Radio  Commission.  He  was  absorbed  with 
it  into  the  new  Federal  Communicatons  Com- 
mission In  1934,  rose  through  the  ranks  to 
become  general  counsel  and,  in  April  1946, 
was  named  to  the  commission  by  President 
Harry  S.  Truman. 

The  Republican  Mr.  Hyde  has  had  the  dis- 
tlncton  of  being  named  chairman  by  two  dif- 


ferent presidents — Eisenhower  and  Johnson. 
And  in  the  view  of  many,  he  was  treated 
with  greater  consideration  under  Democratic 
administrations  than  Republican.  President 
Eisenhower  named  him  chairman  for  only 
one  year,  ostensibly  on  the  theory  the  chair- 
manship was  to  be  rotated.  One  reason  given 
for  President  Eisenhower's  action  was  that 
the  White  House  felt  Mr.  Hyde  lacked  the 
talent  for  firing  Democratic  officeholders. 
Another,  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive, 
theory  was  that  Mr.  Hyde  was  simply  not  re- 
garded as  "a  regular  Republican." 

Mr.  Hyde,  who  had  risen  to  the  top  of  the 
commission  staff  and  to  the  commission  it- 
self, under  Democrats,  was  returned  to  the 
Chairmanship  by  President  Johnson  in  June 
1986,  to  succeed  E.  William  Henry.  President 
Johnson  reportedly  broke  precedent  to  name 
a  member  of  the  opposite  party  because  of  his 
sensitivity  to  the  fact  of  his  family's  owner- 
ship of  broadcast  properties  and  his  desire  to 
name  as  chairman  a  respected,  non -contro- 
versial figure.  (The  former  President  appar- 
ently had  no  prejudice  against  controversial 
figures  as  such,  for  at  the  same  time  that  he 
elevated  Mr.  Hyde  to  the  chairmanship,  he 
named  Nicholas  Johnson,  then  the  very  con- 
troversial head  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, to  the  commission  vacancy.  But  if  one 
apparently  well-grounded  story  circulating 
Washington  is  correct.  President  Johnson  ap- 
parently did  not  expect  the  commission  to 
rock  as  violently  as  it  has.  He  is  said  to  have 
Invited  both  men  to  the  White  House,  to- 
gether, before  they  assumed  their  new  duties, 
praised  Mr.  Hyde  lavishly  and  advised  Mr. 
Johnson  to  take  his  lead  from  the  wise  vet- 
eran. No  advice  was  ever  ignored  as  fast.) 

After  President  Nixon's  election  victory 
last  fall,  one  of  the  Republican's  tasks  was 
finding  a  replacement  for  Mr.  Hyde,  whose 
term  was  to  expire  on  June  30.  As  that  day 
drew  near,  with  no  successor  in  sight,  it 
seemed  Mr.  Hyde  would  be  asked  to  stay  on: 
he  wasn't  to  reach  the  mandatory  retire- 
ment age  of  70  until  April  12,  1970.  But  it 
wasn't  until  mid-June  that  Mr.  Hyde  got 
from  the  White  House  a  request  that  he  fill 
the  gap  until  a  replacement  could  be  found. 

When  Mr.  Hyde  went  to  work  for  the 
FCC's  predecessor  agency.  Its  main  task  was 
to  bring  some  order  out  of  the  chaos  that 
the  lack  of  federal  regulation  had  allowed 
to  develop — whim  and  presumably  financial 
resoiu'ces  were  the  only  factors  governing  the 
location,  power  and  frequency  of  the  stations 
then  on  the  air.  One  of  its  jobs  was  taking 
about  150  of  the  country's  732  AM  srtatlons 
off  the  air.  Today,  the  FCC  regulates  some 
8.000  radio  and  television  stations,  is  strug- 
gling to  develop  policy  for  the  regulation  of 
the  new  CATV  Industry,  has  set  color-tele- 
vision standards  and  authorized  a  new  pay- 
TV  service,  presides  over  the  enormous  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  industries  and  is  deeply 
Involved  in  space-age  communications  by 
computers  and  satellites.  (An  Ironic  foot- 
note to  all  this  Is  that  one  of  the  commis- 
sion's current  headaches  is,  of  all  things, 
the  need  to  tighten  up  its  AM  allocations 
policy;  the  number  of  stations  has  been 
growing  at  a  rate  that  threatens  to  create  a 
chaotic  situation.)  In  all  of  these  matters, 
Mr.  Hyde  had  a  hand. 

He  has  also  dealt  with  those  men  in  and 
out  of  government  who  have  shap>ed  the 
oommunicatlons  industry.  There  were  FCC 
Chairmen  Paul  Porter,  who  was  principal 
figure  behind  the  commission's  1946  Blue 
Book,  a  statement  of  policy  on  broadcasters' 
public-service  responsibilities;  James  Law- 
rence Fly.  who  preceded  him  and,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  anger  at  a  1941  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  convention,  referred  to  radio 
management  as  a  "dead  mackerel  in  the 
moonlight  which  both  shines  and  stinks;  " 
and  Newton  N.  Mlnow,  who  gained  a  measure 
of  Immortality  for  himself  in  1961  by  re- 
ferring to  television  as  a  "vast  wasteland." 
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And  on  the  other  side  there  were  David 
Samoff  of  RCA.  William  Paley  and  Frank 
Stanton  of  CBS,  Leonard  Goldcnson  of  ABC, 
and  the  men  who  over  the  years  have  held 
the  chief  posts  at  AT&T,  ITT  and  Western 
union.  Mr.  Hyde  had  come  a  long  way  from 
Bannock  county. 

Perhaps  even  more  remarkable  than  the 
length  of  his  career,  and  the  significance  of 
the  events  It  covers,  is  that  he  is  leaving 
government  with  no  visible  enemies,  many 
friends— and  free  of  any  taint  of  corruption. 
It  U  these  quaUties  that  those  vrtio  deal  with 
the  commission  speak  of  first  in  discussing 
Mr.  Hyde.  "His  integrity  is  something  to 
which  all  public  officials  should  aspire,"  said 
one  prominent  communications  attorney. 
"He  lent  a  moral  tone  to  the  commission," 
said  another.  The  same  attorney  labeled  him 
"the  most  popular  chairman  of  the  FCC"  in 
years— possibly  in  the  agency's  history.  And 
there  is  evidence  this  is  the  case. 

The  Federal  Communications  Bar  Associa- 
tion will  break  precedent  by  honoring  him  at 
a  testimonial  dinner  on  Nov.  7.  The  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  is  expected  to 
name  him  its  Man  of  the  Year  at  its  conven- 
tion next  spring.  The  National  Association 
of  Railroad  and  UtlUUes  Commissioners  has 
already  honored  him  by  awarding  him  its  first 
distinguished  service  award. 

Mr.  Hyde,  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement,  has 
some  regrets.  "I'm  sorry  we  didn't  get  a  do- 
mestic satellite  policy  out, '  he  said.  Actually, 
that  wasn't  the  fault  of  the  commission.  Re- 
views ordered  by  Presidents  Johnson  and 
Nixon  stalled  commission  action. 

"On  CATV,"  he  added,  "we  hoped  we 
would  have  made  more  progress  in  resolving 
what  is  somewhat  of  a  stalemate,"  he  said 
in  one  of  his  gentle  understatements. 

But  he  thinks,  these  days,  not  of  the  past 
but  of  the  future.  "Things  are  just  starting," 
he  says,  "in  terms  of  the  economic,  cultural, 
and  technical  potential  being  created  by  the 
technological  revolution  under  way  in  the 
communications  Industry." 

And  although  he  has  spent  an  entire  life- 
time in  the  service  of  the  FCC.  he  is  prepared 
to  see  it  superseded  by  a  Department  of 
Telecommunications — a  department  that 
would  centralize  within  it  all  related  com- 
munications regulation  functions  and  com- 
mand the  appropriations  to  do  the  necessary 
research  and  spectrum  management.  He  made 
the  suggestion  in  his  IRTS  speech  as  a 
counter  to  suggestions  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  that  it  be  given  the  commission's 
spiectrum-management  function. 

For  some  men.  it  seems,  45  years,  however 
difficult,  are  not  enough,  and  the  post  isn't 
all  there  is.  Mr.  Hyde  says  he  has  no  plans, 
outside  of  taking  a  vacation.  One  has  the 
impression  that  he  would  like  to  give  the 
government  a  few  years  more. 

Htde's   FCC   ROLE   Pbaised   As   "Unique"— 
Letters  From  Nixon.  L.  B.  J.  Hail  Contri- 
bution WHILE  Hill  Unit  Votes  Contempt 
"Unprecedented"      and     "unique"      were 
words  frequently  associated  with  Rosel  H. 
Hyde   in   his   final   days   as   chairman    and 
member  of  the  FCC  last  week,  but  not  al- 
ways in  the  same  context. 

He  was  honored  on  Thusrday  at  an  "un- 
precedented" ceremony,  where  hU  "unique" 
contribution  to  government  in  the  past  45 
years,  41  of  them  in  the  regulation  of  com- 
munications, was  hailed  by  such  as  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon. 

And  while  that  ceremony  was  under  way^ 
at  a  theater  In  the  FCC  building,  the  House 
Commerce  Committee,  meeting  on  Capitol 
Hill  was  voting  to  cite  him  for  contempt 
of  Congress  (see  page  26).  As  far  as  anyone 
could  recaU,  such  an  action  against  the 
head  of  a  government  agency  was  unprece- 
dented. 

Mr.  Hyde  was  honored  twice  on  Thurs- 
day. The  ceremony  in  the  theater  was  held 
in  the  morning  and  was  presided  over  by 


Metromedia  Inc  's  Mark  Evans.  In  the  after- 
noon, Mr.-  Hyde  shared  the  tributes  of  his 
fellow  commissioner*  with  outgoing  Com- 
missioner James  J.  Wadsworth,  who  is  to 
become  a  memb<»r  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  International  Telecommunications  Sat- 
ellite conference. 

Many  old  colleagues  were  among  the  500 
or  so  who  virtually  filled  the  theater.  Former 
commission  Chairmen  Paul  Porter.  John 
Doerfer  and  Frederick  W.  Ford  were  there. 
So  were  former  Commissioners  Eugene  Mer- 
rill, Edward  Webster  and  Lee  Loevlnger. 

Herbert  Klein,  President  Nixon's  director 
of  communications,  was  on  hand  to  express 
the  President's  "deepest  appreciation"  for 
his  years  of  service. 

But  the  President  spoke  for  himself.  In  a 
"Dear  Rosel"  letter  that  was  read  at  the 
ceremony  and  that  praised  Mr.  Hyde  for  his 
"steadfast  devotion  to  the  public  trust"  he 
has  held,  and  to  his  "Integrity,  impartiality 
and  talent." 

Former  President  Johnson,  who  appointed 
Mr,  Hyde  chairman  in  1966,  was  equally  lav- 
ish m  a  note  from  Austin,  Tex. 

There  were  dozens  of  such  messages,  In- 
cluding letters  and  wires  from  Vice  Presi- 
dent Splro  T.  Agnew;  Judge  Oren  Harris, 
who  for  10  years  was  chairman  of  the  House 
Commerce  Committee;  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  Chairman  Warren  Q.  Magnuson, 
and  former  FCC  Chairman  Nevrton  N 
Mlnow  and  E.  William  Henry. 

There  was  one,  also,  from  Representative 
Torbert  H.  Macdonald  (D-Mass.),  chairman 
of  the  House  Commerce  Committee's  Com- 
munications subcommittee.  His  letter, 
which  referred  to  Mr.  Hyde's  "deserved  rep- 
utation for  honesty  and  sincerity,"  was  read 
at  about  the  time  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee was  voting  Its  contempt  citation  against 
the  outgoing  chairman.  Mr.  Hyde's  final  day 
on  the  FCC  was  Friday,  Oct.  31. 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION  OP  BLACKS 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
United  States  today— the  wealthiest  Na- 
tion in  the  history  of  man— millions  of 
our  citizens  are  sick.  They  are  sick  be- 
cause they  are  poor.  The  statistics  are 
alarming: 

Death  comes  earlier  to  citizens  living 
in  poverty.  A  child  bom  to  poor  parents 
has  twice  the  risk  of  dying  before  reach- 
ing his  first  birthday.  His  chance  of  dy- 
ing before  the  age  of  35  is  four  times 
greater. 

Illness  is  twice  as  frequent  among 
families  with  annual  incomes  below  the 
poverty  line.  ChrorUc  illness  is  four  times 
as  great. 

The  poor  suffer  three  times  as  mucn 
heart  disease,  seven  times  as  many  eye 
defects,  five  times  as  much  mental  re- 
tardation and  nervous  disorders. 

Forty-five  percent  of  mothers  deliver- 
ing babies  in  public  hospitals  have  had 
no  prenatal  care.  Yet  we  know  that  the 
lack  of  such  care  inevitably  results  in  a 
higher  incidence  of  infant  mortality  and 
mental  retardation  in  their  children. 

Three-quarters  of  the  18-year-olds 
rejected  by  the  Selective  Service  System 
for  medical  reasons  need  immediate 
medical  attention. 

Indeed,  by  almost  any  standard— visits 
to  doctors,  preventive  services,  or  in- 
cidence of  disease— the  data  show  a  clear 
progression  in  which  the  poor  have  a 
higher  incidence  of  disease  and  lower 
access  to  medical  faciUties  than  other 
social  groups. 
A  number  of  factors  contribute  to  our 


Nations  failure  to  provide  adequate 
health  services  for  the  poor.  One  im- 
portant element  is  simply  too  few  doc- 
tors. Especially  in  the  ghetto,  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  trained  physicians.  And  in 
particular,  the  desperate  shortage  of 
black  doctors  is  a  national  tragedy  which 
strikes  heaviest  on  the  poor. 

Today  45  percent  of  the  medical  stu- 
dents come  from  families  in  the  upper 
10  percent  of  income  groups.  Although 
blacks  constitute  11  percent  of  our  pop- 
ulation, only  2  percent  of  our  doctors  are 
black.  Of  the  close  to  200  black  physicians 
graduated  last  year,  over  three-quarters 
come  from  two  medical  schools— Howard 
in  Washington  and  Meharry  in  Nash- 
ville, Term. 

Mr.  President,  1  week  ago  a  column 
discussing  the  shortage  of  and  need  for 
black  doctors  written  by  Jack  Anderson, 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Post. 
Mr.  Anderson  cites  a  number  of  statistics 
to  indicate  how  serious  the  problem  is 
and  how  important  it  is  that  Congress 
and  medical  schools  give  attention  to 
the  education  of  black  physicians.  We  In 
Congress  must  fund  a  major  expansion  of 
our  overall  health  training  programs.  We 
must  assist  medical  schools  to  expand, 
and  medical  schools,  in  turn,  must  pursue 
further  efforts  to  recruit  and  assist  low- 
income  and  minority  individuals  who 
wish  to  become  doctors. 

Mr.  President,  the  column  by  Jack 
Anderson  Is  shocking.  It  highlights  a 
problem  which  is  or  should  be  a  concern 
for  all  of  us.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

Black  Doctors 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 
Graduates  of  the  nation's  98  medical 
schools  will  assemble  as  usual  next  June  to 
hear  the  usual  speeches  about  responsibility 
to  their  communities  and  their  patients.  For 
the  socially  aware  young  doctors,  the  message 
will  smack  of  hypocrisy  as  well  as  Hippo- 
crates. For  under  the  8.596  black  caps  and 
govras,  there  will  be  only  196  black  faces. 

There  is  a  desperate  shortage  of  Negro 
physicians  in  the  United  States.  Although 
blacks  make  up  11  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  medical  profession  is  only  2  per  cent 
Negro. 

The  statisUcs  are  reflected  in  the  soaring 
sickness  rates  in  the  ghettos  and  in  the 
staggering  number  of  blacks  who  are  rejected 
for  employment  on  medical  grounds.  Black 
babies  stand  a  greater  chance  of  dying  In 
infancy  than  white,  and  insurance  tables 
show  that  black  adults  will  die  sooner  than 
whites. 

Despite  appeals  from  medical  authorities, 
few  white  doctors  are  interested  in  practicing 
in  Negro  neighborhoods.  The  prestige  as  well 
as  the  earnings  are  higher  in  white  areas, 
so  the  burden  of  treating  America's  22  mil- 
lion blacks  falls  largely  on  6,000  overworked 
black  physicians. 

Although  Negroes  have  made  their  mark 
in  every  other  segment  of  the  American  ex- 
perience, medical  schools  have  somehow  man- 
aged to  remain  Insulated  from  the  push  for 
equal  opportunity.  Most  black  doctors  are 
products  of  two  largely  Negro  schools.  How- 
ard University  in  Washington  and  Meharry 
Medical  College  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  other  96  medical  schools  will  graduate 
only  34  blacks  in  the  class  of  1970.  Recruit- 
ing efforts  by  some  of  these  schools  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  blacks  In  the  class  of 
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1973  to  130,  stU|  only  1.37  per  cent  of  their 
enrollment. 

The  preaeuree'  on  blaclu  In  medicine  are 
particularly  noticeable  In  the  flelda  of  spe- 
cialization. Black  women  are  desperately  In 
need  of  more  prenatal  care,  yet  thwe  are 
only  163  certified  Negro  obstetricians  and 
gynecologiats  In  the  nation.  Despite  the  heavy 
death  rate  amoag  black  children,  there  are 
only  143  Negro  pediatricians. 

In  aU.  there  4re  but  1.074  certified  black 
specialists  in  tHe  nation.  The  demands  of 
service  and  economics  prevent  Negro  medical 
school  graduates  from  spending  the  required 
years  in  hospital  residency. 

It  adds  up  to  a  stacked  deck  for  the  eager 
Negro  students  and  more  years  of  inferior 
health  In  the  Uu)er  cities.  One  white  in  every 
560  Is  a  pbysiciaki.  The  rate  for  Negroes  is  1 
m  3.800. 

New  efforts  by  some  medical  schools  to  en- 
coiu-age  and  tutor  black  students  at  college 
and  occaalonallyi  high  school  levels  reflect 
an  awareness  bj(  the  medical  profession  of 
the  fallings  of  the  past.  The  prescription, 
however.  Is  hard]|y  more  effective  than  giving 
two  aspirins  to  a  man  with  a  broken  leg. 

TO  bring  the  SaUo  of  black  doctors  up  to 
that  of  the  white  population.  34.000  new 
Negro  physicians  are  needed  right  now.  That 
ls~the  total  medical  graduation  for  next  four 
years,  antt  rather  obviously  beyond  attain- 
ment. 

But  unlike  much  of  our  society,  health  Is 
not  divided  Into  two  Americas.  Although 
there  has  been  i  custom  of  segregation  in 
medicine — and  utotll  recently  even  in  medi- 
cal socleUes — th^e  Is  no  Justification  for  it. 

The  programs  for  enlarging  black  enroll- 
ments in  medical  schools  are  long  range  and, 
almost  certainly,  will  need  government  assist- 
ance. Yet  strangely,  plans  already  under  way 
to  produce  more  ^lack  doctors  are  endangered 
by  planned  fedeeal  cutbacks  In  aid  to  edu- 
cation. 

Meanwhile,  th^  is  an  Immediate,  urgent 
need  for  more  doctors  in  the  ghettos.  Since 
there  are  not  eniugh  Negroes,  these  doctors 
will  have  to  be  wlilte. 


MARITIME  Risks  associated 
WITH  Oil  pollution 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  during  its 
consideration  of  the  bill,  S.  7,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
as  amended,  which  passed  the  Senate  on 
October  8,  1969,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  was  faced  with  many  difficult  and 
complex  Issues  concerned  with  liability 
and  Insurability  of  maritime  risks  associ- 
ated with  oil  pollution.  Many  days  of 
hearings,  followed  by  several  dasrs  of 
executive  sessions  were  devoted  to  these 
issues  and  flnally  resulted  in  the  language 
that  appears  in  the  Senate  passed  version 
of  H  Jl.  4148. 

Last  week  I  iiead  an  article  from  the 
October  issue  o*  the  George  Washing- 
ton Law  Review  by  Allan  J.  Mendelsohn, 
entitled  "Maritime  Liability  for  Oil  Pol- 
lution— Domestic  and  International 
Law,"  that  reviews  the  entire  subject  of 
maritime  law  and  policy  dealing  with 
marine  oil  pollution.  In  my  judgment  it 
confirms  not  only  the  reasonableness,  but 
also  the  legal  approach  of  the  legislation 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  I  would  like  to 
highlight  several  aspects  of  this  article 
following  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Mendel- 
sohn's article  be  printed. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  watfr  pollution  measure  by 
the  Senate  I  discussed  certain  aspects  of 


the  alternative  methods  of  imposing  lia- 
bility particularly  those  Involving 
schemes  of  shifting  the  burden  of  proof 
that  I  think  the  Senate  prt^wrly  re- 
jected: 

If  we  get  Into  the  procedural  aspects  of 
presumpttons  and  reversals  thereof.  It  seems 
to  me  we  have  sown  the  seeds  of  very  ex- 
tensive litigation. 

Mr.  Mendelsohn  writes  on  the  same 
point — 

But  the  inevitable  consequence  of  adopt- 
ing any  of  these  approaches  ( preeumptions ) 
rather  than  absolute  liability  is  to  guaran- 
tee that  whenever  a  defendant  so  wishes  he 
can  delay  cases  of  this  type  Indefinitely. 

A  paramoimt  concern  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  in  writing  this  legis- 
lation was  deciding  what  party  should 
bear  the  expenses  associated  with  the 
cost  of  cleanup,  and  in  what  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Mendelsohn,  supporting  the 
concept  of  absolute  liability,  writes: 

A  modem  tort  law  commentator  would 
have  respoinded  that  the  question  today  Is 
not  one  of  fault  or  blame  but  rather  who  is 
In  the  best  position  to  bear  the  losses  or 
distribute  the  risk. 

He  adds  at  a  later  point: 

Furthermore,  there  was  also  a  growing 
realization  that  while  liability  based  on  neg- 
ligence might  have  been  appropriate  when 
Industrial  enterprises  were  still  relatively 
small  and  In  the  process  of  devel<H>ment,  it 
had  increasingly  less  Justification  as  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  matured  Into  the  tech- 
nologically super-sophisticated  type  of  so- 
ciety which  we  have  today.  In  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  today,  the  individual  has 
neither  the  ability  nor  the  finances  to  with- 
stand protracted  litigation  involving  issues 
of  negligence;  there  Is,  In  truth,  no  fair  bal- 
ance between  the  opposing  interests.  More- 
over, Issues  of  negligence  are  becoming 
Increasingly  more  obtuse  and  complex  as 
technology  advances.  The  structures  of  air- 
craft bodies  and  the  mechanics  of  Jet  engines 
are  so  intricate  as  to  be  understood  by  al- 
most no  one  except  aeronautical  engineers 
and  trial  lawyers  specializing  in  aviation  ac- 
cident litigation.  And  finally,  there  Is  the 
element  of  Insurance — now  so  widespread  In 
our  society,  unlike  the  situation  In  this  coun- 
try even  as  recently  as  1950. 

Although  the  Senate  bill  adopted  a 
dollar  limitation  for  the  primary  stand- 
ard of  UabUity,  there  are  serious  policy 
questions  raised  by  such  limits,  particu- 
larly as  limits  relate  to  future  vessel  size. 
Mr.  Moidlesohn  states  this  relationship 
quite  well : 

To  the  extent  that  giant  tankers  represent 
future  trends.  It  becomes  Imperative  that 
Irrespective  of  what  per  g.r.t.  or  per  d.w.t. 
limit,  if  any.  Is  adopted,  no  overall  celling 
be  adopted  either  in  a  treaty  or  in  legislation, 
unless  that  overall  limit  varlea  with  the  dead 
weight  tonnage  of  the  tanker.  Otherwise  a 
tanker  capable  of  spilling  off  500,000  tons  of 
crude  oil,  with  the  Immense  damage  this 
could  cause,  woxild  be  subject  to  no  greater 
liability  than — taking  a  $10  million  overall 
ceiling  with  a  $100  per  gj.t. — a  much  smaller 
tanker  carrying  only  100,000  tons.  In  other 
words,  an  additional  400,000  tons  of  crude  oil 
can  pollute  without  additional  IlabiUty. 

I  commend  this  article  to  all  those  who 
are  concerned  about  this  legislation  and 
have  not  been  able  to  read  the  entire 
legislative  record  on  the  bill  S.  7.  The 
article  presents  a  clear  and  concise  per- 
spective and  contributes  materially  to  an 
understanding  of  the  issues  involved. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
MARTmcx   LiABnJTT  FOB  On.  PoixtrriON — 

DOMKSnC    AND    iNTZItNATIONAL    LAW 

(By  Allan  I.  Mendelsohn") 
It  Is  now  well  over  two  years  since  the 
Torrey  Canyon  broke  apart  off  the  coast  of 
Southern  England.  Yet  United  States  mari- 
time law  on  the  subject  of  UabUity  for  oil 
pollution  remains  exactly  as  it  was  on  that 
day.  And  this  Is  exactly  the  same  as  It  wa.s 
when  originally  enacted  In  1861  as  the  first 
limitation  of  liability  statute  for  a  then 
fiedgUng  American  merchant  marine. 

The  statute  governing  limitations  of  lia- 
bility of  merchant  vessels,  as  originally  en- 
acted.>  and  as  it  continues  to  read  today, 
provides  that  In  a  disaster  like  that  of  the 
Torrey  Canyon  the  vessel  owner  may  limit 
his  liability.  In  the  absence  of  a  finding  of 
•privity  or  knowledge."  to  the  value  of  the 
vessel.'  As  Interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  1871.  the  vessel's  value  Is  determined  after. 
not  before,  the  accident.*  Thus  in  the  Torrey 
Canyon  case  a  United  States  federal  district 
court  held  that  the  value  of  that  vessel  was 
$50.000 — the  value  of  the  one  lifeboat  that 
was  not  destroyed  In  the  disaster.  Accord- 
ingly, the  vessel  owner  was  permitted  by  the 
district  to  file  a  limitation  petition  in  that 
amount.' 

Recent  reports  suggest  that  the  ovraers  of 
the  Torrey  Canyon  have  agreed  to  a  $7  mil- 
lion out-of-court  settlement  covering  the 
clean-up  costs  of  the  French  and  British 
Governments.  There  Is  no  word,  however,  as 
to  what  amounts.  If  any,  will  be  recovered 
by  the  privately-owned  fishing,  hotel  and 
wildlife  interests  who  presumably  suffered 
extensive  damages  beyond  clean-up  costs 
and  who,  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  are  not 
expected  to  share  at  all  In  the  $7  million 
government  recovery. 

But  apart  from  the  adequacy  or  inade- 
quacy of  that  settlement,  it  seems  plain  that 
even  a  disaster  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Tor- 
rey Canyon  would  not  alone  have  Impelled 
the  Congress  to  modernize  the  archaic  1851 
United  States  limitation  of  liability  law.  In 
fact.  It  was  not  until  the  Santa  Bfu-bara  off- 
shore drlUlng  disaster  in  late  January  and 
early  February  of  this  year  that  the  problem 
of  oil  pollution  In  this  country  became  some- 
thing significantly  more  important  than  a 
matter  of  conversation  and  sympathetic  con- 
cern. 

To  be  sure,  bills  addressed  to  the  subject 
had  been  Introduced  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  from  1966  through  1968.  But  It  was 
not  until  after  the  Santa  Barbara  disaster 
that  the  subject  (particularly  as  It  per- 
tained to  vessel  owner  limits  of  liability), 
received  a  searching  and  thorough  public  air- 
ing. Though  Santa  Barbara  had  nothing  to 
do  with  vessel  owner  liability  or  46  U.S.C. 
§  183,  Its  effect  on  these  areas  was,  as  shall 
be  seen,  far  more  significant  to  the  marl- 
time  Industry  than  anyone  could  have  ever 
anticipated,  particularly  in  light  of  the  tepid 
and  largely  Inadequate  response  that  fol- 
lowed Torrey  Canyon. 

What  might  best  explain  the  current  prog- 
ress in  this  area  of  amending  vessel  owner 
liability  limitation,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  most  Important  developments  aae  taking 
place  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
PoUutlon  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, under  the  Chairmanship  of  Senator 
Edmund  S.  Muakle  (D-Me.).  It  is  an  oddity 
and  perhaps  and  even  unprecedented  devel- 
opment for  hearings  to  be  held  on  vessel 
owner  liability  limits — a  subject  which  vi- 
tally affects  the  maritime  Industry — by  a 
congressional  committee  other  than  one  con- 
cerned with  commerce  and  the  merchant 
marine.  Indeed,  there  is  a  very  recent  de- 
tailed memorandum,  unsigned  and  undated. 
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oresently  circulating  around  Capitol  HUl. 
which  discusses  precisely  this  problem  and 
concludes  that  Jurisdiction  should  have  been 
vested  in  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
committee  and  not  in  Public  Works.  Fur- 
thermore, it  Is  by  now  °o_^f«=«5?'?'*  J?" 
maritime  Industry  is  quite  dUturbed  by  the 
reception  it  received  from  the  Muskle  com- 
mittee compared  to  that  which  It  is  accus- 
tomed to  receiving  from  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  or  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.*  . 

But  in  Ught  of  the  past  Inability  of  both 
these  latter  Committees  to  P'',°<»'f.<;«  "^y^"" 
ward  looking  legislation  on  liability  limits, 
either  with  respect  to  property  damage  or 
even  personal  injury  and  death,  It  wa«  in- 
evitable that  the  vacuum  sooner  <»'  if**^ 
would  be  filled  by  some  other  committee, 
on  tUls  occasion  it  was  Senator  Mxiskle, 
aided  by  a  concerned  subcommittee  and  two 
skillful  and  knowledgeable  staff  assistants, 
who  did  so  by  proposing  and  holding 
hearings  on  amendments  to  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  control  Act.'  If  enacted,  the 
effects  of  these  amendments  would  be  to 
substantially  revise  and  modernize  46  U.S.C. 
5  183,  at  least  in  the  water  pollution  context, 
on.  PoixtmoN— LXMrrs  or  LiASttiTY  and  thk 

90TH    CONGRESS 

As  early  as  1966,  even  before  the  Torrey 
Canyon  disaster.  S.  2947  was  l^^^l^^f/y 
Senator  Muskle.'  As  passed  "7  the  Sen^te^^ 
provided  that  anyone  responsible  for  oU  pol- 
iuilon  would  be  absolutely  liable  for  any 
costs  incurred  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  cleaning  up  the  oil  from  adjoin  ng 
shore  lines.  But  S.  2947  was  gutted  In  the 
Conference  Committee,  and  when  It  emerged 
It  not  only  eliminated  absolute  liability  but 
required  a  showing  of  gross  negligence  for 
recovery.  On  April  20,  1967,  shortly  following 
Torrey  Canyon,  Senator  Muskle  introduced 
S  1591  '•  One  object  of  this  bill  was  to  re- 
move the  test  of  gross  ^-^^f?"^*  ,';f  ^^'^ 
bv  S  2947.  The  hearings  on  this  biU,  now- 
ever  began  to  reveal  the  several  inadequacies 
in  the  state  of  United  States  oil  pollution 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  developed  during 
these  hearings,  S.  1591  was  merged  Into  S. 
2760  resulting  In  the  first  direct  recorded 
assault  on  the  1851  statutory  limitations  as 
thev  apply  to  pollution  and  property  dam- 
age As  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  on  December  11,  1967  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  the  following  day,  S. 
2760  provided  that  in  the  event  of  a  discharge 
causing  pollution  the  vessel  owner  would  l» 
liable,  without  proof  of  fault,  for  the  lull 
costs  incurred  by  the  U.S.  Government  In 
cleaning  up  the  discharge.  The  only  way  In 
which  the  vessel  owner  could  avoid  such 
liability  was  by  proving  that  the  "discharge 
was  due  to  an  act  of  God."  '- 

Oddly  enough,  S.  2760,  like  all  the  subse- 
quent bills  which  have  since  been  introduced 
on  this  subject,  did  not  even  advert  to  the 
1851  statute.  It  was  (as  all  the  later  bills 
have  also  been)  a  graphic  demonstration  of 
how  an  encrusted  century  old  statute  can  be 
substantially  amended.  Indeed,  partially  re- 
pealed, simply  by  impUcatlon.  But  despite 
this  S  2760  came  as  a  relief  to  many  in  the 
Executive  Branch  who  had  been  working  un- 
successfully toward  such  maritime  law  re- 
form for  many  years. 

On  March  21,  1968,  Senator  Muskle  Intro- 
duced yet  another  bill  directed  at  the  pollu- 
tion problem.  Although  when  Introduced  this 
bin  did  not  touch  on  the  maritime  limita- 
tion problem,  S.  3206  was  destined  to  serve 
as  the  major  vehicle  for  action  in  the  90th 
Congress.  During  April  1968,  Senator  Murtde^ 
Subcommittee  held  hearings  on  both  S.  3206 
and  S  2528  But  since  neither  of  theee  bUls 
was  intended  to  deal  with  the  llablUty  limi- 
tations,  already  dealt  with  and   passed  by 
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the  Senat*  in  S.  2760,  that  problem  was  not 
a  factor  In  the  hearings." 

Just  a  lew  days  after  the  Muskle  hearings 
closed,  however,  the  House  Pub  ic  Works 
committee,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Con- 
gressman FaUon  (D-Md).  opened  hearings 
on  HJl.  15906  and  several  related  bUls,  in- 
cluding H.R.  1400O— Identical  to  the  version 
of  S  2760  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  It  was 
on  tiils  occasion  that  a  series  of  maritime 
and  insurance  Industry  witnesses,  led  by 
John  C.  Shearer  and  Peter  N.  MUler.  began 
to  make  the  first  of  several  appearances  be- 
fore the  three  Congressional  Committees  tnai 
were  workmg  on  the  problem.  Both  BrtUsto- 
ers  associated  with  the  London  firm  m  Jhoe. 
R.  MUler  &  Son.  Messrs.  Shearer  and  MUler 
managed  and  probably  control  the  major 
portion  of  the  protection  and  indemnity 
(P  &  I.)  insurance  that  U  available  to  ves- 
sel owners  throughout  the  world. 

The  Thos.  R.  MUler  firm  serves  as  the  Man- 
aeer  of  the  United  Kingdom  Mutual  Steain- 
shlp  Assurance  Association.  Ltd..  the  largest 
of  nine  mutual  protection  and  indemnity  as- 
Bociatlons  colloquially  known  as  "clubs.  To- 
gether, these  aasoclauons  are  referred  to  as 
the  London  Group  of  P.  &  I-  A«80cl»^°l 
Their  buslnese  is  to  Insure  vessel  owners 
against  "P.  &  I.  claims,"  i.e..  UabUity  claims 
lor  personal  injury  and  death,  cargo  loss  or 
damage  and  property  damage  including  oil 
pollution  '•  The  associations  themselves  are 
maAe  UP  of  member  shipowners  and  charters 
who  in  effect,  insure  each  other  by  mutually 
sharing  the  UabUity  to  which  anyone  of  them 
may  become  subject. 

However,  they  insure  each  other  only  up  to 
a  certain  monetary  amoimt,  known  as  their 
"retention"  pomt.  For  UabUity  beyond,  or 
as  it  is  called  in  the  trade,  "In  excess"  of  this 
point,  the  associations  seek  reinsurance.  They 
do  this  by  banding  together  in  the  London 
Group  which,  through  the  Thoe.  R.  Miller 
firm,  attempts  to  place  the  maximum  possible 
amount     of     reinsurance     throughout     the 
world    Where  the  retention  point   Is   at   a 
given  time  and  whether  It  changes  depending 
on  the  extent  of  reinsurance  that  Is  avail- 
able on  the  world  market  is  difficult  to  as- 
certain Mr.  MlUer  Indicated  that  while  there 
are    differences,    the    amount    retained    is 
usually  sufficient  to  cover  aU  claims  "other 
than  those  in  the  major  catastrophe  class."  » 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Paul  J.  Kreuzkamp, 
testifying  for  the  Marine  Brokers'  Committee 
of  the  New  York  Insurance  Brokers  Associa- 
tion,   indicated    that    American    companies 
writing  P  &  I.  Insurance  "do  not  usuaUy  re- 
tain more  than  $250,000""  per  vessel,  and 
m  the  case  of  inland  craft,  it  "could  be  as  low 
as  $30  000  or  $40,000."  "  The  issue  is  interest- 
ing becsause  to  the  extent  retention  points  are 
low  the  reinsurers  ass\ime  the  greater  part  of 
the  risk.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  reinsur- 
ance beyond  a  certain  point  Is  unavailable, 
the   risks  beyond  that  point   fall   back   on 
the  associations  themselves.  Thus,  the  pri- 
mary insurers,  especlaUy  the  P.  &  I.  clubs,  are 
m  large  measure  dependent  on  their  reUi- 
surers,  and  the  reUisurers  tend  to  give  the 
word  for  changes   in   terms   and   limits  of 
UabUity. 

It  is  a  most  complicated  system  and  one 
which  is  seldom  fuUy  imderstood  by  anyone 
other  than  the  few  managing  people  In  the 
business.  UntU  now,  however,  the  system  has 
managed  to  work  reasonably  well— though 
probably  only  because  limits  are  generally 
low  throughout  the  world  and.  more  Impor- 
tantly because  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  never  repealed  or  even  substantially 
amended  its  archaic  1861  limitation  law.  Once 
that  occurs,  as  may  now  be  happening  in  the 
context  of  oU  poUution.  the  inadequacies  of 
the  system  become  apparent. 

Mr  Shearer  appeared  as  the  representative 
of  the  London  Group  and  Mr.  MlUer,  whose 
task  It  is  to  place  reinsurance  for  the  Group, 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Reinsurance  Un- 
derwriters. Both  men  testified  that  unlimited 


UabUity  such  ae  that  contemplated  by  S. 
2760  and  H.R.  14000.  would  be  "uninsura- 
ble" "  Botii  also  testified  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  coverage  that  oould  be  o»>*»lned 
m  the  world  Insurance  market  was  y^'*^ 
$10  mllUon  and  $16  mlUlon.""  Mr.  MUler 
explained  that  the  reason  for  this  low  maxi- 
mum was  that  under  both  H.R.  14000  and  S. 
3760  liability  was  to  be  absolute,  rather  than 
based  on  the  "normal  underwriting  cri- 
teria." »  Both  testified  agamst  the  af optjon 
^absolute  UabUity,  leaving  the  l™P"f*"<f 
that  If  negligence  rather  than  absolute  Ua- 
bUity was  to  be  the  standard  the  available 
coverage  could  be  expanded  beyond  the  $10- 
$15  mllUon  range.  .„ii.. 

Their  testimony  was  buttressed  by  slmllM 
views  from  other  Industry  witnesses  Tlie 
witness  for  the  American  P«V;ol«""> /"'"■ 
tute,  for  example,  suggested  limits  of  $260 
per  ton  subject  to  a  maximum  oi  $8  mii- 
Uon,n  while  the  witness  for  US  flag  vessel 
own^  pleaded  that  all  action  be  def^rr*^ 
until  after  the  outcome  of  the  then  pending 
international  efforts  to  solve  "»«  P[°»'>^?^" 
On  July  10,  1968,  the  Senate  passed  3^3206 
The  bUl  was  sent  to  the  House  ^^  referred 
to  the  Public  Works  Committee.  By  the  tUne 
1°  emerged  on  October  3,  1968.  It  had  been 
Lendid  to  meet  what  were  Perhs^ps  the 
most  restrictive  demands  of  the  ^»tlme 
industry.   Rather   than   providing   that   the 

veLl  owner  would  be  llf  »>»«  jL°'  f|  2760 
costs  of  clean  up,  as  was  the  object  of  S.  2760 
and  HR  14000,  amended  S.  3206  proposed  a 
limit  onllabllity  of  only  $67  Perjroes  regU- 
tered  ton  (g.r.t )  subject  to  a  maxUnum  Um U 
on  UabUlty  Of  only  $5  n^UUonJThese  l^U 
were  far  lees  than  those  proposed  by  Measre^ 
MUler  Mid  Shearer  and  also  less  than  those 
proposed   by   the   American   Petroleum   In- 

'TeUher   the  public   record  nor  the  Com- 
mittee  Report   discloses  how   or  why   these 
1^1^  were  adopted  t.y  the  Committee^  At 
flret  glance  this  would  seem  strange,  espe- 
cially considering  that  no  one  had   recom- 
riende^  them  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings »  But  to  lawyers   familiar   with   mari- 
time law,  the  $67  per  ton   figure  was   the 
Identical  limitation  that  had  been  adopted 
m  the   1957   Brussels   Convention   on   Shlp- 
ovmers    Limitations.^    The    terms    of    this 
Convention,  though  vlgoKni»ly  and  oantUiu- 
ously    supported    by    American    carrier    in- 
terests, failed  to  be  enacted  by  the  United 
States  Congress  In  1962  and  1963  and  again 
in  1968"  By  1968.  the  Convention  had  not 
one  public  proponent  within  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  United  States  Government. 
In  addition,  amended  S.  3206  eUmlnated 
abaolute    liability    and    substituted    In    lt« 
place  a  system  of  liability  based  simply  on 
a  preeumption  of  fault.  Such   a  system  Is 
little    more    than    the    application— typical 
and  traditional  in  cases  of  this  nature— of 
the  doctrine  of  res  ipsa  loquitur;  It  Is  no 
improvement  over   present   American  law.-« 
The  House  did  not  pass  its  amended  ver- 
sion of  S   3206  until  October  7,  aUnoet  three 
months  after  Its  receipt  from  the  Senate  and 
only   days   before  the   Congress   was   sched- 
uled  to   adjourn.   On   October   11.   the   Sen- 
ate  agreed  to  the  House  amendments,  but 
suggested  some  otf  its  own  in  addition.  Since 
none  of  these  additional  amendmenu  con- 
cerned the  limitations,  it  was  generaUy  be- 
lieved  that   the   legislation   would    pass. 

But  lime  was  running  very  short  and 
many  members  of  Congress  were  by  this 
point  directing  all  their  energies  to  the  Im- 
minent November  elections.  By  October  11 
there  was  not  even  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
point a  conference  committee  to  resolve  the 
few  remaining  differences.  Early  on  October 
14  the  House  let  it  be  known  that  It  would 
reject  the  Senate's  proposed  amendments. 
That  day  Congress  adjourned  and  the  House 
version  of  S.  3206  thus  died  In  the  90th 
Congress.  Its  death,  a  defeat  for  the  Insur- 
ance  and  maritime   Industries,   provided   a 
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ipT   the   proponents   of   real 

TOVAl/OP 

Almost  at  the  t&me  time  the  90th  Congrees 
was  maUng  plan^  to  adjourn,  reports  began 
to  circulate  that  the  oil  tanker  owners,  pri- 
marily the  majorioil  companies,  were  putting 
together  a  plad  contemplating  voluntary 
agreement  amon^  oil  tanker  owners  on  new 
limits  and  terms  of  liability  for  oil  pollution. 
On  November  7. 11968.  the  scheme  was  pub- 
licly announced}"  Known  formally  as  the 
Tanker  Owners  voluntary  Agreement  Con- 
cerning liability  ifor  Oil  Pollution,  or  simply. 
TOVALOP.  It  pr<)vlded  limits  of  liability  of 
tlOO  per  g.r.t.  suttject  to  a  maximum  amount 
of  tlO  million.  tilablUty  (as  In  the  House 
passed  version  of  S.  3206).  was  to  be  based 
simply  on  a  pres^unptlon  of  negligence.  Fur- 
thermore, the  pla>i  was  designed  to  cover  only 
clean-up  costs  of  governments,  and  not  all 
third  party  clalm^. 

To  be  sure,  th*  bills  that  had  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Con|;ress  had  likewise  been  lim- 
ited only  to  the  (ssue  of  Government  clean- 
up costs.  This  w^  probably  because  the  en- 
tire issue  of  Ihnl|tatlons  was  first  raised  not 
through  the  Senajte  Ck>mmerce  or  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  Cofnmlttees  but  by  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  whose  object,  at 
least  at  that  polot.  was  not  so  much  to  mod- 
ernize ftiarltlzne  limits  of  liability  as  it  was 
tcT  asBUT?  that  skills  be  cleaned  up  expedi- 
tiously and  not  it  the  expense  of  the  public 
treastiry.  It  was  orUy  after  the  Muskle  Sub- 
committee becaiie  deeply  Involved  in  the 
problem,  during  the  91st  Congress,  that  Its 
members  began  t^  realize — and  then  only  as 
Incidental  to  thjelr  main  object — precisely 
how  the  1851  statjutory  limits  came  into  play 
and  how  advers^y  they  could  operate  not 
only  to  lmp>ede  ^p>edltlous  clean-up  by  the 
vessel  owner  but)  alao  to  preclude  innocent 
private  coastal  ^interests  from  recovering 
damages  suffered  from  pollution.  By  that 
time,  however,  ili  was  probably  too  late  to 
broaden  the  tbruft  of  the  attack  on  the  1851 
limits,  even  aseufnlng  that  a  Committee  on 
Public  Works  coi»ld  in  some  way  Justify  an 
ext«nslon  of  its  Jurisdiction  Into  an  strea 
which  would  so  plainly  UnpLnge  upon  that  of 
the  Commerce  and  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittees. In  short,  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
maritime  limits  Df  liability  did  come  Into 
the  Congress  thr(^ugh  the  back  door  and,  as 
an  unfortiinate  c<)naequence,  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  afffcted  recoveries  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  Its  clfan-up  costs. 

But  the  fact  tliat  the  problem  came  up  in 
so  restrictive  a  alanner  In  the  Congress  cer- 
tainly should  not  have  been  an  excuse  for 
knowledgeable  tftnker  owners,  conceiving 
and  adopting  aq  unprecedented  voluntary 
scheme  for  maritime  liability,  to  work  with- 
in the  same  restrictive  sirea.  Why,  one  may 
ask.  were  the  tan|cer  owners  not  prepared  to 
cover  all  third  barty  damage  claims,  not 
merely  those  of  governmental  clean-up 
costs?  Are  not  th^  damages  suffered  by  pri- 
vate hotel,  flshlnt,  and  wildlife  Interests  the 
responsibility  ofT  the  tanker  owners  and 
equally  as  important  as  the  clean-up  costs 
suffered  by  the  iGovernment?  Is  It  at  all 
proper  that  llmlt^  be  substantially  Improved 
for  recoveries  by|  the  Government  but  left 
totally  unchanged  from  what  they  were  In 
1851  for  recovertas  by  private  citizens? 

Clearly,  if  the]  tanker  owners  were  em- 
barking on  an  unprecedented  and  compre- 
hensive scheme,  jthat  scheme  should  have 
covered  all  third  party  damage.  And  the 
fact  that  it  did  n^t  raised  the  Inference  that 
the  main  piurpoee  of  the  plan  was  not  so 
much  to  modernize  the  limits  as  It  was  to 
attempt  to  head  off  slu.  even  more  serious 
and  pervasive  m(jdemlzatlon  either  by  leg- 
islation In  the  9l»t  Congress  or  by  an  Inter- 
national convention.  Indeed,   the  events  at 
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this  time  called  to  mind  a  similar  effort  by 
the  International  airlines  In  1966  to  increase 
the  International  airline  limits  of  liability 
for  passenger  Injury  and  death  from  $8,300 
to  950,000.  Their  plan  was  promulgated, 
however,  at  a  time  when  the  United  States 
Government  was  threatening  to  denounce  the 
Warsaw  Convention  unless  agreement  could 
be  reached  on  a  limit  of  9100,000.  As  events 
ultimately  transpired,  the  United  States 
Government  rejected  the  airlines'  voluntary 
plan,  gave  notice  of  its  intention  to  de- 
noiince  the  Convention,  but  later  withdrew 
that  notice  In  return  for  a  limit  of  976,000 
and  a  system  of  absolute  liability."  In  light 
of  what  has  occurred  in  the  91st  Congress, 
It  Lb  more  than  a  reasonable  likelihood  that 
Just  as  the  1965  airline  voluntary  plan  did 
not  deter  the  United  States  Government,  nor 
will — or  should — the  TOVALOP." 

on.    POLLUTION,    LIMrrS    OF    LIABILmr    AND    THB 
9 1ST   CONGUC88 

At  the  opening  of  the  91st  Congress,  both 
before,  though  to  a  greater  extent  after  the 
disaster  at  Santa  Barbara,  a  host  of  bills 
was  Introduced  on  oil  pollution  and  the 
limitation  problem.  On  January  16  and  22, 
Senator  Muskle  Introduced  two  bills,  S.  7 
and  S.  644  which,  as  they  pertained  to  the 
liability  problem,  were  Identical  In  proposing 
limits  of  9460  per  g.r.t.  subject  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $15  million.  On  the  other  hand, 
both  also  adopted  the  presumption  of  fault 
system  rather  than  the  system  of  absolute 
liability.  In  the  Hotise,  Congressman  Fallon 
Introduced  HJl.  4148  which,  like  the  Muskle 
bills,  also  set  out  limits  of  9450  per  g.r.t. 
with  a  915  million  maximum.  Congressman 
Blatnlk  (D-Mlnn.),  proposed  H.R.  7361,  with 
the  lower  flg^ures  of  9200  per  g.r.t.  and  a 
maximum  of  910  million.  Finally,  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Conunittee 
had  before  it,  among  several  other  bills,  HJR. 
6495,  Introduced  by  Committee  Chairman 
Garmatz  (D-Md.).  It  opted  for  limits,  like 
those  in  TOVALOP,  of  9100  per  g.r.t.  with  a 
maximum  of  910  million. 

While  none  of  these"  House  bills  proptosed 
absolute  liability,  all  of  them  contemplated 
limits  substantially  In  excess  of  the  967  per 
g.r.t. /96  million  maximum  that  was  adopted 
by  the  House  at  the  close  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. At  the  very  least,  therefore,  one  might 
predict  that  the  1957  Brussels  Convention 
figures  win  again  be  rejected  and  that  the 
decade-long  chapter  of  Industry  efforts  to 
secure  United  States  adoption  of  that  Con- 
vention or  Its  limits  will  now  finally  come 
to  a  cloee. 

With  so  many  figures  in  the  mill,  however, 
it  was  Inevitable  that,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  In  history,  not  only  would  the  limita- 
tion problem  be  subjected  to  careful  exsonl- 
natlon,  but  the  marine  Insurance  industry 
would  need  to  be  called  on  to  explain  and 
Justify  In  detail  how  it  works,  what  It  can 
Insure,  and  why. 

The  first  Muskie  hearings 

The  first  opportunity  arose  before  Senator 
Muskle's  Subcommittee  which  held  Its  open- 
ing hearings  on  S.  7  and  S.  544  from  Febru- 
ary 3-6.*  Messrs.  Shearer  and  Miller  again 
testified  for  the  International  insurance  in- 
terests. Since  both  S.  7  and  S.  544  provided 
only  for  a  presumption  of  negligence  rather 
than  absolute  liability,  their  testimony  was 
limited  primarily  to  the  amount  of  the 
limitation.  As  described  earlier,  their  testi- 
mony In  1968  before  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  on  this  point  Indicated  that  the 
reason  the  insurance  market  capacity  was 
limited  to  a  ceiling  of  "between  $10  and  $15 
million"  was  because  of  the  presence  of  ab- 
solute liability  in  the  proposed  bill.  Yet. 
despite  the  substitution  of  a  presumption  of 
fault  In  place  of  absolute  liability  in  S.  7 
and  S.  554,  both  Shearer  and  Miller  continued 
to  hold  to  the  view  that  the  market  capacity 
was  such  that  the  celling  could  still  not  ex- 
ceed $13  to  916  million."  The  record  contains 


no  explanation  for  this  diminution  in  mar- 
ket capacity  other  than  the  general  remark 
made  by  Mr.  Miller  that  "the  capacity  of  the 
Market  to  absorb  such  risks  has  diminished 
even  since  the  time  when  I  addressed  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  my  colleague. 
Mr.  Shearer,  last  spring."  " 

Both  men  also  testified  that  the  combina- 
tion of  a  9460  per  g.r.t.  and  a  916  mUUon 
maximum  was  "simply  uninsurable." »  Per- 
haps the  maximum  could  be  between  912  and 
916  million,  both  witnesses  suggested,  but 
that  could  not  be  combined  with  a  limit  of 
9460  per  g.r.t.  The  reason:  with  a  9450  per 
g.r.t.  limit,  an  accident  involving  any  ship 
over  33,333  g.r.t.  would  immediately  com- 
mand the  maximum  915  million  limitation: 
and  there  happen  to  be  many  ships  of  more 
than  that  tonnage.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  per  g.r.t.  limit  were  only  9100,  a  ship 
would  have  to  be  160,000  g.r.t.  In  order  to 
command  the  916  million  maximum:  and 
there  are  not  too  many  vessels  in  existence 
today  of  that  tonnage."  In  other  words,  the 
celling  cannot  exceed  915  million  because  of 
market  capacity  and  the  per  gj.t.  limit 
cannot  exceed,  as  both  Shearer  and  MlUer 
estimated,  $125  to  $150  because  otherwise 
claims  reaching  the  celling  might  oome  up 
too  frequently." 

Perhaps  this  logic  really  is  understandable 
but  if  so,  and  If  the  per  g.r.t.  figure  is  so 
essential,  why  was  it  not  even  mentioned 
during  the  1968  House  Hearings  when  the 
only  concern  of  both  Messrs,  Shearer  and 
Miller  was  to  replace  unlimited  liability  by  a 
liability  subject  to  a  limit?  That  limit,  as 
Mr.  Miller  stated  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee, was  somewhere  between  "910  million  to 
915  million  each  accident,  each  vessel,"  pre- 
sumably without  any  regard  to  the  vessel's 
g.r.t."  Now,  however,  when  S.  7  and  S.  544 
set  out  an  upper  limit  of  915  million  and 
the  first  goal  has  thus  been  achieved,  it  ap- 
parently next  becomes  essential  to  Include  a 
rather  low  per  g.r.t.  limit  so  that  the  "915 
million  each  accident,  each  vessel"  will  ma- 
terialize In  as  few  situations  as  possible. 

The  frequency  and  expense  of  oil  spills  also 
began  to  play  an  interesting  role  for  the 
first  time  in  the  hearings.  Mr.  Shearer  In- 
troduced a  chart  which  showed  that  since 
1960  the  largest  oil  pollution  claim  that  was 
paid  (except  for  the  Torrey  Canyon) 
amounted  to  Just  over  9500,000,  and  the 
average  of  all  29  claims  that  were  paid  dur- 
ing this  seven  year  period  was  Just  under 
$8,500.  He  indicated  that  In  view  of  the 
smallness  of  these  payments,  a  limit  of 
$450/$l5  million  would  be  simply 
unnecessary." 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Senator  Muskle 
first  posed  a  question  which  was  to  be  re- 
peated several  times  in  this  and  later  hear- 
ings and  which  never  received  a  persuasive 
reply:  "If  experience  Indicates  that  no  losses 
in  excess  of  $67  per  gross  ton  are  recorded, 
why  then  should  you  be  concerned  about  the 
$450  limit?"  »s  Mr.  Shearer  deferred  to  Mr. 
Miller,  who  replied  that  since  the  Torrey 
Canyon  disaster,  underwriters  were  afraid  to 
underwrite  because  oil  tankers  are  getting 
constantly  larger  and  more  crude  oil  is  being 
carried  now  than  ever  before.™  To  an  ob- 
server, this  reply  confirmed  the  need  for  a 
far  higher  limit  than  any  under  discussion. 
To  the  British  Insurers,  however,  it  seemed 
to  offer  a  sound  reason  why  limits  must  be 
kept  low.  In  short,  as  the  public's  need  for 
protection  expands  with  the  Increasing  size 
of  tankers,  the  willingness  of  the  Insurance 
market  to  offer  them  protection  seems  tc 
contract. 

In  other  testimony,  Mr.  Kreuzkamp,  testi- 
fying for  the  Marine  Brokers,  indicated  that 
American  companies  are  not  Interested  In 
providing  "excess"  or  reinsurance  and.  In 
light  of  poor  experience,  the  British  capac- 
ity "is  becoming  increasingly  limited."" 
Hence,  Mr.  Kreuzkamp  continued,  even  limits 
of  $67  per  g.r.t.  would  confront  the  American 
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shipowner  with  "a  substantially  reduced 
market  capacity,  thus  restricting  his  ability 
to  purchase  sufBclent  Insurance  In  respect  to 
such  critically  Important  other  liabilities  as 
loss  of  life,  personal  Injury,  and  so  forth."  " 
Views  of  this  type  are  particularly  perplexing 
when  one  realizes  that  if  the  personal  injury 
and  death  limits  of  46  U.S.C.  5  183  are  lit- 
erally applied  to  the  survivors  of  the  90  pas- 
sengers who  died  in  the  1965  disaster  aboard 
the  Yarmouth  Castle,  no  survivor  will  recover 
in  excess  of  $2,700  for  each  victim. 

Speaking  for  the  Maritime  Law  Association 
of  the  United  States,  Its  President,  James 
J  Hlgglns,  pleaded  for  return  to  the  $5  mil- 
lion or  $67  flgtires  that  emerged  the  previous 
vear  In  the  House  amended  version  of  S.  3206. 
He  spoke  of  "|t]he  right  of  llmlUtlon  of 
liability  .  .  .  1  which]  has  been  the  law  of 
the  land  since  1851."" 

And  thus  the  first  of  several  sessions  of  the 
Muskie  Subcommittee  in  the  9l8t  Congress 
came  to  a  close.  To  many,  it  appeared  that 
the  insurance  and  maritime  Industry  had 
advanced  a  formidable  case.  But  Senator 
Muskle  and  the  members  of  his  Subcommit- 
tee were  beginning  to  show  signs  of  a  much 
greater  Interest  in  and  concern  for  this  sub- 
ject than  had  been  demonstrated  in  recent 
memory  by  any  Congressional  Committee.  On 
February  6  the  hearings  were  "recessed  until 
the  call  of  the  chairman."  It  would  be  almost 
three  months  before  the  call  was  made.  For 
the  moment,  however,  we  should  turn  to  the 
action  on  other  fronts. 

The  hearings  in  the  House  Public  Works 

Committee 
Less  than  three  weeks  after  Senator  Mus- 
kle's hearings  were  recessed  two  House  Com- 
nilttees— Public  Works  and  Merchant  Ma- 
rine—opened hearings  almost  simultaneous- 
ly In  the  Public  Works  Committee  the  pri- 
mary bills  were  those  of  Congressman  Fallon 
(H.R.  4148)  and  Congressman  Blatnlk 
(HR  7361)  the  former  containing  the  Mus- 
kie formula  of  $450/$15  million  and  the  latter 
containing  the  lower  formtUa  of  $200/$10 
million. 

Mr.  Miller,  making  his  second  appearance 
before  this  Committee,  again  testified  for  the 
international   Insurance  Industry,  repeating 
the  position  that  the  combination  of  $450 
per    g.r.t.    and    $15    million    was    "uninsur- 
able""  Supporting   the   figures   of   $67   per 
g  r  t  and  $5  million,  he  added,  however,  that 
the  outside  limit  of  InsurablUty  was  $160  p^ 
grt    with  a  probable  celling  of  $10  to  $15 
million,  though  more  likely  no  more  than 
$12.5   miUlon.«   The   exchange   between   Mr. 
Miller  and  the  House  Committee  was  largely 
devoid  of  the  searching  questions  that  were 
later  to  be  posed  by  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee.  The  flgtires  most  often 
bandied  about  in  this  House  Committee  were 
the  same  $100  per  g.r.t.  and  $10  million  maxi- 
mum appearing  In  the  TOVALOP.  In  reply  to 
a  question  about  absolute  liability,  Mr.  Miller 
spoke  of  Its  "inherent  unfairness"  and  re- 
peated that  it  represented  a  "complete  de- 
parture .  .  .  from   almost   all    known   mari- 
time legal  precedents  and  concepts."*  The 
following  day  Mr.  B:reuzkamp  appeared,  also 
opposing  absolute  liability  and  repeating  that 
anything  beyond  $100  per  g.r.t.  and  $10  mil- 
lion "is  Just  prohibitive."  «  The  United  States 
Maritime  Law  Association  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Merchant  Shipping   (represent- 
ing U.S.  flag  dry  cargo  vessel  operators)  filed 
statements  virglng  adoption  only  of  the  $«7 
per  ton  Agvae  of  the  1967  Brussels  Conven- 
tion, if  not  the  entire  Convention  as  well." 

When  the  bill  emerged  from  the  Commit- 
tee, the  same  limits  as  those  in  TOVALOP 
were  adopted,  namely,  $100  per  g.r.t.  and  a 
$10  million  celling.  It  also  based  liability  only 
on  a  presumption  of  fault.'^ 
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The  hearings  in  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee 
Almost  at  the  same  time  as  Public  Works 
was  holding  its  hearings.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  was  holding  its  own,  with  many 
of  the  same  witnesses.  The  primary  bill  under 
discussion  was  H.R.  6495,  which  adopted  the 
TOVALOP  limits  of  $100  per  gJt.  with  a 
$10  million  celling. 

Though  Messrs.  MUler  and  Shearer  did  not 
personally  appear,  a  detailed  statement  was 
presented  on  their  behalf  by  two  members 
of  the  United  States  Maritime  Law  Associa- 
tion." The  statement   again  registered   the 
British     insurers'     opposition     to     absolute 
liability  and  pointed  out  that  its  adoption 
"would    not    only   make    the   insurance  .  .  . 
very  much  more  expensive  for  the  shipowner, 
In  particular  the   American  shipowner,   but 
I  it]    would   also   cut  down   the  amount   of 
Insurance  which  the  shipowner  could  buy."  » 
Why   the   American  shipowner  should   now 
have  been  singled  out  in  this  manner  poses 
an  Interesting  question,  especially  in  light  of 
Mr.   Miller's   testimony    Just   a   week   earlier 
before  the  House  Public  Works   Committee 
that,  unlike  other  insiu-ance  costs,  the  costs 
of  pollution  clean-up  Insurance  would  prob- 
ably  not   be   greater  for  United   States  fiag 
operators  than  for  foreign  flag  operators." 

They  again  attacked  absolute  liability  on 
grounds    of    ito    "Inequity,"    citing    the    ex- 
amples of  a  vessel  "(s]trlklng  a  mine"  or 
"overwhelmed  by  a  hurricane,"  cases  In  which 
the   shipowner    U   obviously    blameless."   A 
modern   tort   law   commentator   would   have 
responded  that  the  question  today  is  not  one 
of  fault  or  blame  but  rather  who  is  in  the  best 
position  to  bear  the  losses  or  distribute  the 
risk.  Should  It  be  the  adjacent  shore  owner 
who  had  absolutely  no  relationship  to  the 
vessel  or  Its  cargo.  Indeed,  did  not  even  know 
of  its  existence  until  the  oU  spilled  on  his 
beach,  c^  the  Government  paying  for  clean- 
up   costs    out    of    the    public    treasury?    Or 
should  It  be  the  vessel  owner,  together  with 
the  oil  cargo-owner,  who  profit  from  the  car- 
riage contract,  appreciate  the  full  risks  that 
are  Involved,  and  are  In  the  optimum  jKisltion 
to  bear  the  losses  or  distribute  those  risks 
through  self,  mutual  or  other  forms  of  In- 
surance? 

Finally,  In  regard  to  the  limits,  the  state- 
ment supported  the  $10  mllUon/$100  gj.t. 
combination  but  Indicated  that  even  these 
"would  Impose  a  heavy  additional  burden  on 
shipowners."  " 

The  United  States  Maritime  Law  Associa- 
tion, through  Its  President,  also  testified  on 
Its  own  behalf  and  repeated  Its  support  for 
the  $67  per  ton  limitation  of  the  1967  Brus- 
sel's  Convention."  It  also  supported  an  over- 
all celling  limit  of  $8  mllUon.  This  Ignored 
the  fact  that  no  such  overall  celling  was 
provided  for  In  the  Brussels  Convention, 
which  simply  set  a  $207  per  ton  limit  ($140 
for  personal  Injury  and  death,  the  remaining 
$67  for  property  damage.  Including  cargo  and 
pollution) .  In  short.  If  the  Association's  posi- 
tion were  adopted.  It  would  Impose  upon  the 
United  States  a  limitation  which,  because  of 
an  overall  celling,  would  be  even  lower  than 
that  of  the  Brussels  Convention. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Hearings  closed  on 
April  1,  1969,  and  as  of  this  writing  a  Report 
has  not  yet  been  Issued.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Public  Works  Committee  has  already 
reported  out  a  bill,  there  has  been  some 
speculation  that  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee may  not  report  out  Its  own.  A  Com- 
mittee Print  of  a  bill,  presumably  agreed  to 
by  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee,  provides 
the  same  $10  mllllon/$100  g.r.t.  combination 
with  a  presumption  of  fault  as  appears  in  the 
bill  reported  out  by  Public  Works.  So  in 
terms  of  maritime  UabUlty,  both  House  Com- 
mittees appear  to  be  in  agreement. 


The  second  Muskie  hearings  and  the  aviation 
analogy 
When  the  second  Muskle  hearings  opened 
on  May  23,  1069.  it  was  Immediately  apparent 
that  since  February  6  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  had  devoted  much  time  and 
interest  to  a  careful  study  of  the  background 
and  facts  of  the  entire  limitation  problem, 
and  especially  its  aviation  counterpart.  The 
first  witness  to  appear  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee was  Mr.  Clarence  Pell,  Director  of  the 
newly  created  aviation  insurance  company, 
known  as  Air  Transport  Insurance,  8. A 

At  this  point  it  would  be  useful,  for  back- 
ground purposes,  to  examine  the  recent  his- 
tory of  the  airline  Industry  relating  to  the 
problems  presently  facing  the  maritime  In- 
dustry, namely,  the  amount  of  the  limit  and 
whether  absolute  liability  Is  an  appropriate 
doctrine. 

On  May  14,  1966,  the  major  international 
airlines  agreed  to  a  liability  scheme  which, 
it  is  fair  to  say,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Insisted  on  as  a  condition  for  with- 
drawing Its  notice  of  denunciation  of  the 
Warsaw  Convention.  If  the  United  States  had 
not  withdrawn  that  notice,  it  would  have 
become  effective  on  May  16,  1966.  and,  as  of 
that  date,  every  American  on  a  Journey  to  or 
from  the  United  States  would  not  have  been 
subject  to  any  limitation  of  liability.  Rather 
than  allow  such  a  syst«n  of  unlimited  liabil- 
ity to  come  Into  effect,  the  International  air- 
lines, aided  by  the  International  Air  Trans- 
port Association  (lATA) ,  agreed  to  the  United 
States'  proposed  limits  of  $75,000  per  person 
under  a  system  of  absolute  liability." 

Limitations  in  the  Air.  Until   the  United 
States  Government  threatened  to  denounce 
the   Convention   unless   a   limit   of   $100,000 
could  be  agreed  on,  probably  no  one  in  the 
international  aviation  legal  community  out- 
side of  the  United  States  would  have  con- 
ceived that  such  an  increased  limit  was  either 
possible  or  practical.  After  all,  the  Warsaw 
Convention  limit  was  only  $8,300  per  person 
and  as  late  as  1965,  in  the  Hague  Protocol, 
(never  ratified  by  the  United  States),  this 
limit  had  been  raised  to  only  $16,600.  More- 
over, as  Mr.  Pell  testified  during  the  second 
Muskle  hearings,  the  aviation  insurance  in- 
dustry, when  questioned  prior  to  May,  1966 
as  to  the  Insurability  of  a  scheme  like  $75,000 
with  absolute  liability,  was  apt  to  say— as  the 
maritime    insurance    Industry    says    today— 
"uninsurable.""  Yet,   when   the   alternative 
was  a  high  limit  or  no  limit  at  all,  the  high 
limit  was  adopted  together  with  absolute  lia- 
bility, and  the  Insurance  Industry  found  the 
necessari  market  capacity.  Today,  some  three 
years  later,  the  aviation  community  Is  look- 
ing  toward  a  limitation  figure  of  at  least 
$100  000.  and  it  may  be  substantially  higher. 
The  airlines  created  the  Air  Transport  In- 
surance Company  vrtth  the  express  purpose 
of   providing  for  the  potential  liability  ex- 
posure to  which  they  will  be  subject  when 
the  Boeing  747  "Jumbo  Jet"  comes  into  use 
later  this  year.  One  such  Jet  carrying  360  pas- 
sengers on  an  International  Journey  has  an 
expostire  of  up  to  $27  million  (360  x  $75,000) ; 
a   collision   of   two   such   Jets— the   type  of 
catastrophe    which    Is    apparently    a    major 
factor  In  underwriting  criteria— gives  a  total 
Insurance  market  exposure  of  $64  million. 
On    a    domestic    flight    within    the    United 
States— where  there  are  no  limits  of  llabll- 
Ity— the  exposure  for  a  single  disaster  could 
be   as  Mr.  Pell  estimated  with  his  example  of 
400  passengers  who  are  "young,  very  expen- 
sive sales  managers,"  upwards  of  $100  mll- 
Uon (400  X  $250,000)."  Yet  the  maritime  In- 
surance   industry   can    speak    In   maximum 
market  capacity  terms  of  only  $10  mllUon 
for  a  tanker  carrying  thousands  of  tons  of 

"^  Absolute  Liability  in  the  Air.  The  back- 
ground of  aviation  and  absolute  Uablllty  Is 
equally  instructive.  In  Rome  In  1962.  a  Con- 
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Tttntlon  wma  adoi^tAd  covering  Injury  or  dam- 
■^  by  aircraft  t«  persons  or  property  on  the 
■uriace.  In  the  *ens«  that  It  covers  damage 
to  third  persona  Who.  unlike  paasengers,  have 
no  contractual  or  other  relatlonahlp  with 
the  aircraft  own^r,  It  la  Identical  to  the  dam- 
age caused  to  cdastal  Interests  by  otl  poUu- 
Uon  from  vesaeU. 

This  "Rome  Convention"  provided  for  ab- 
solute llablUty  on  the  part  of  the  aircraft 
owner."  The  rationale  then  was  not,  such  as 
we  have  today,  one  of  enterprise  UatolUty  or 
which  party  was  in  the  best  position  to  bear 
or  distribute  th«  risk.  Rather,  It  was  a  ra- 
tionale baaed  on  simple  principle*  of  equity. 
The  person  on  the  surface  had  no  relaUon- 
ahlp  to  the  aircraft;  he  was  in  the  leaat  likely 
position  to  be  alile  to  prove  negligence;  and 
be  w^  totally  innocent  of  wrongdoing  or 
risk  tfc^ng.  Aco(»dlngly.  there  seemed  to  be 
no  rea-wn  why  U»  order  to  recover  he  should 
be  required  to  dd  anything  more  than  prove 
his  damages.  Ev«n  a  preaumptlon  of  negli- 
gence, so  it  was  thought,  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient protection. 

The  Uixlted  States  did  not  ratify  the  Rome 
Convention  for  t(wo  reasons.  First,  consider- 
ing that  there  ate  no  limits  of  UablUty  for 
this  type  of  damage  in  the  United  States, 
only  a  Convention  with  very  high  limits 
atigtxt,  tm  the  iqterest  of  International  co- 
ofxmtiam,  be  arfuably  acceptable.  And  the 
Rome  Convention  limits  were  in  fact  quite 
low.*  But  the  second  and  perhaps  more  Im- 
portant reason  was  that  during  this  period 
the  United  State*  opposed  the  theory  of  ab- 
solute liability  because,  as  the  instructions  to 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Rome 
Conference  read,  "the  theory  is  iinjust  to  the 
aircraft  operator  in  requiring  It  to  respond 
to  damages  regardless  of  fault."  At  the  Rome 
Oonferenoe,  the  United  States  appeared  to  be 
the  only  country  favoring  a  presumption  of 
fault;  all  the  others  favored  absolute 
Uablllty« 

By  early  1965.  However,  the  position  of  the 
United  States  Oavemment  bad  changed.  In 
addition  to  the  #qultable  factors  that  were 
Important  when  ttbe  Convention  was  adopted 
In  1962,  there  bad  developed  the  entire 
school  of  though^  that  looked  upon  tort  lia- 
bility not  In  tenna  of  fault  or  negligence 
but  rather  In  teems  of  risk  and  loss  distri- 
bution between  tte  parties  to  the  accident. 

Purthermere,  Jhere  was  also  a  growing 
realization  that  while  liability  based  on 
negligence  nUgh4  have  been  apptrofinate 
when  Indtistrlal  enterprises  were  still  rela- 
tively small  and  In  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. It  had  inoreaslngly  less  justification 
as  the  Industrial  revolution  matured  Into 
the  technologically  super-sophlatlcated  type 
of  society  which  we  have  today.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  today,  the  Individual  has 
neither  the  ability  nor  the  finances  to  with- 
stand protracted  litigation  involving  Issues 
of  negligence:  thare  Is.  In  truth,  no  fair  bal- 
ance between  the  opposing  Interests.  More- 
over. Issues  of  negligence  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly more  obtuse  and  complex  as  tech- 
nology advances.  The  structures  of  aircraft 
bodies  and  the  mechanics  of  jet  engines  are 
so  Intricate  as  to  be  understood  by  almost 
no  one  except  aeronautical  engineers  and 
trial  lawyers  specl^izlng  In  aviation  accident 
litigation.  And  finally,  there  is  the  element  of 
Insurance — now  s^  widespread  In  our  society, 
unlike  the  situation  in  this  country  even  as 
recently  as  1960. 

In  anv  event.  |n  1965  the  United  States 
Government  reversed  Its  position  and  sup- 
ported absolute  liability  In  the  context  of 
the  Rome  Convention.  In  commenting  on 
this  reversal,  fontoer  CAB  Oeneral  Counsel 
John  H.  Wanner,  -who  was  the  Chairman  of 
the  United  Sute«(  Delegation  to  the  March 
ICAO  Legal  Subcommittee  meeting  on 
amending  the  Roitte  Convention,  pointed  out 
In  his  Report  on  this  meeting  to  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  State,  that  "the  United  States  with- 
drew from  a  position  which  It  alone  had 
maintained  for  some  years  without  support 
from  any  of  the  108  other  Member  States  of 
ICAO.""  Soon  after  the  United  States 
adopted  this  position,  It  adopted  the  same 
position  In  the  paseenger  Injury  and  death 
context  under  the  Warsaw  Convention,  for 
the  significant  Issues  In  both  contexts  were 
the  same. 

Today,  some  three  years  after  Its  adoption 
by  a  then  reluctant  industry,  LATA,  the  trade 
association  representing  virtually  every  In- 
ternational airline  In  the  world,  has  offlclaUy 
announced  that  It  also  is  In  favor  of  absolute 
liability,  even  If  only  on  the  ground  that  Its 
application  will  promote  "speedy  settlement 
of  claims  without  recourse  to  litigation."  •= 
There  are,  of  course,  other  equally  persua- 
sive reasons.  But  the  fact  that  lATA  has  en- 
dorsed the  concept  at  all  Is  a  major  step  for- 
ward In  International  transportation  law. 

Thus,  International  air  law  today  provides 
a  system  of  absolute  liability  for  personal 
Injury  and  death  claims  by  passengers  and 
for  personal  Injury,  death  and  damage 
claims  by  third  parties  on  the  surface.  In 
maritime  law,  on  the  other  band,  even  the 
enactment  of  a  presumption  of  fault,  not  to 
mention  absolute  liability,  seems  a  major 
achievement. 

The  second  Miiskie  hearings  and  the  sub- 
stantive issues 
As  the  lead  off  witness  for  the  second 
Muskle  hearings  which  opened  on  May  23. 
Mr.  Pell  left  the  strong  Impression  that  the 
airlines  of  the  world  were  making  every  pos- 
sible effort,  even  to  the  point  of  setting  up 
their  own  mutual  Insurance  company,  to 
meet  their  responsibilities  to  the  public.  And 
though  he  may  have  been  thinking  only  in 
terms  of  the  aviation  Industry,  he  seemed  to 
please  the  Subcommittee  members  by  point- 
ing out  a  fact  which  was  only  first  appreci- 
ated after  the  United  States  Government  In- 
sisted on  a  $75,000  absolute  llablUty  air  limit. 
This  fact.  In  Mr.  Pell's  words,  was  that:  "The 
chances  are  that  when  the  crunch  comes, 
somehow  or  other,  the  underwriters  who  may 
be  somewhat  loath  at  this  moment  to  com- 
mit themselves  on  a  hypothetical  basis  will 
come  In  and  will  fill  the  gape  that  you  re- 
quire."" That  Is  precisely  what  happened 
with  respect  to  aviation  limitations  In  May. 
1966.  and  the  Subcommittee  members  prob- 
ably concluded  that  this  experience  offered 
them  a  green  light  for  substantially  Increas- 
ing the  maritime  limits  In  1969. 

But  then  Mr.  Peter  Miller  made  his  second 
app>earance  before  the  Subcommittee.  He 
opwned  by  pointing  out  that  the  new  airline 
insurance  company  was  no  more  than  a  mu- 
tual association  like  those  comprising  the 
London  Group,  and  that  it  cotUd  therefore 
be  said  that  "[t|he  airlines  are  ...  a  little 
more  than  100  years  behind  shipowners,  in 
operating  self -insurance.""  Perhaps  this  Is 
true.  But  It  does  not  explain  the  notable  dis- 
parity between  the  capacity  of  the  aviation 
Insurance  market  to  Insure  jumbo  jets  as 
high  as  $50  to  $100  million  coupled  with  ab- 
solute liability  and  the  inability  of  the  mari- 
time market  to  exceed  $10  million  coupled 
with  a  presumption  of  fault. 

Moreover,  by  this  date,  Mr.  Miller  categor- 
ically indicated  that  the  TOVALOP  limits 
were  the  maximum  Insurable  limits  at  rea- 
sonable costs.  It  was  no  longer  a  figure  be- 
tween $100  and  $150  per  g.r.t.  or  between  $10 
and  $15  million  or  $12.5  million  but  simply 
and  only  $100  per  gj.t.  with  a  celling  of  10 
million.  These  limits  were  characterized  as 
"Insurance  trail  blazing."  «  Even  these  limits, 
however,  had  to  be  predicated  on  a  presump- 
tion of  fault  system  which  Mr.  Miller  de- 
scribed as  "something  so  radical  and  basic 
.  .  .  a  burden  so  heavy  that  In  my  bumble 
opinion  It  is  as  far  as  need  reasonably  be 
done  by  a  legislator  or  insurer,  or  anybody 
else."  "  He  did  not  describe  how  such  a  sys- 


tem differs  so  radically — If  It  differs  at  <ill 
In  results — from  res  ipaa  loquitur,  a  doctrine 
which  would  assuredly  be  applied  by  every 
United  States  court  faced  with  a  Torrey  Can- 
yon or  similar  pollution  disaster  claim.  Nor 
was  explanation  offered  why  the  $10  million 
celling  now  applied  when  only  the  presump- 
tion system  was  the  standard.  Moreover,  at 
a  later  point  Mr.  Miller  insisted  that  In  the 
event  absolute  liability  was  adopted,  the 
maximum  market  capacity  would  shrink  to 
only  $6  million,'''  and  that  even  this  reduced 
celling  could  only  be  made  available  at  a 
cost  to  the  shipowner  of  twice  what  it  would 
cost  him  If  the  $10  million  celling  was 
adopted  with  simply  a  presumption.* 

These  Inconsistencies,  however,  seemed  to 
be  fully  appreciated  by  Senator  Muskle  and 
each  of  the  members  of  his  Subcommittee. 
For  example,  when  Mr.  Miller  stated  thr- 
all oil  spills  are  paid  for  becaxise  It  Is  like 
the  "aircraft  [that)  falls  out  of  the  sky,  res 
ipsa  loquitur."  >»  Senator  Muskle  was  quick 
to  ask:  "If  as  a  practical  matter  you  can't 
envision  the  failure  to  pay  such  a  claim,  then 
why  should  there  be  such  a  difference  In  the 
insurability  between  absolute  liability  and 
negligence  liability — If  in  either  case  the  re- 
sults will  be  payment?"  •"  To  which  Mr 
Miller's  only  response  was  that  the  "under- 
writers .  .  .  have  a  horror  of  legal  liability 
based  upon  absolute  liability."^  At  a  later 
point  In  the  hearings  Senator  Muskle  quipped 
that  this  was  the  "first  time  [he]  had  ever 
heard  a  suggestion  that  Insurance  rates  are 
based  upon  the  subjective  factor  of  horror." 

But  the  searching  questions  did  not  stop 
here.  The  entire  theory  of  tort  liability  based 
on  negligence  was  put  in  Issue  with  Senator 
Muskle's  statement  that: 

"It  strikes  me  to  be  a  rather  unusual 
situation  when  the  owner  of  shore  property 
who  finds  himself  Inundated  from  the  sea 
by  the  results  of  an  oil  spill  Is  told  he  must 
prove  negligence  against  the  unseen  perpe- 
trator ...  of  the  spin  in  order  to  get  dam- 
ages ...  It  seems  to  me  that  the  nature  of 
the  problem  of  proof  Is  so  unusual  as  to  sug- 
gest some  different  definition  of  liability. "  " 
Senator  Muskle  followed  with  the  observa- 
tion that  "those  who  generate  the  risk  ought 
to  have  something  more  than  simple  negli- 
gence responsibility  for  meeting  the  costs 
of  the  damage  that  flow  from  that  risk.""' 
Mr.  Miller's  ultimate  response  was  that  faced 
with  a  choice  between  $5  million  with  abso- 
lute liability  and  $10  million  with  a  pre- 
sumption, the  latter  was  "a  much  more  at- 
tractive proposition."  ^ 

Senator  Muskle  even  raised  the  primary 
falling  of  TOVALOP  In  not  providing  for 
third  party  liability  generally.  The  response 
was  simply  that  third  party  liability  is  al- 
ready Insured."'  However,  the  fact  that  apart 
from  Insurance  the  limits  imder  present 
American  law  (46  U.S.C.  §  183)  effectively 
Insulate  the  owner  of  a  totally  destroyed  ves- 
sel from  any  liability  to  third  parties,  was 
not  pointed  out. 

With  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Miller's  testi- 
mony the  hearings  were  again  recessed.  They 
were  reopened  on  June  4,  however,  In  order 
to  hear  additional  testimony  from  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute  <API),  representing 
oil  tankers  and  the  oil  Industry,  and  from  the 
American  Institute  of  Merchant  Shipping 
(AIMS),  representing  United  States  flag  op- 
erators. The  API  witness,  like  his  predeces- 
sors, opposed  absolute  liability  and  supported 
the  TOVALOP  limits  of  $100  per  g.r.t.  vrtth  a 
$10  million  celling.  He  too  was  questioned 
as  to  the  difference  between  absolute  liabil- 
ity and  a  presumption  of  fault,  and  he  too 
Indicated  that  oil  spills  are  always  traceable 
to  some  fault  and  hence  damages  from  oil 
spills  are  always  paid.  But  when  he  was 
questioned  why.  In  the  face  of  this  almost 
automatic  payment.  Mr.  Miller  had  never- 
theless projected  a  premliun  cost  twice  as 
high  for  absolute  llablUty  despite  a  ceUlng 
of  only  half  as  much,  he  c&ndldly  repUed.  "I 
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cannot  say  what  Is  In  the  underwriter's  mind, 
which  at  times  U  as  perplexing  to  us  as  It 
is  to  thU  committee.  ...  We  have  tried  to 
rationalize  this  ourselves,  and  have  been 
unable  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion 
In  this  regard."" 

Testifying  as  the  newly  Installed  President 
of  AIMS,  former  Undersecretary  of  Labor 
James  J.  Reynolds  vigorously  opposed  the 
adoption  of  absolute  liability.  And  it  was 
perhaps  only  In  hU  testimony  that  the  in- 
dustry's real  and  basic  reason  for  opposing 
absolute  liability  emerged.  He  openly  and  for 
the  first  time  expressed  the  fear  that: 

'If  the  concept  of  absolute  llablUty  .  .  . 
Is  imposed  for  oU  pollution  then  I  can  well 
imagine  the  maritime  unions  shortly  coming 
in  and  demanding  absolute  liability  for  In- 
jury or  death  of  a  member  of  the  crew,  re- 
gardless of  his  own  conduct;  absolute  lia- 
bility for  cargo  damage,  absolute  liability  for 
third  parties  for  property  damage,  et 
cetera."  ™ 

It  might  well  have  been  asked  (except  for 
cases  Involving  contributory  negUgence), 
why  absolute  UabUlty  would,  Indeed,  be  In- 
appropriate In  any  of  these  contexts.  It  Is 
certainly  as  appropriate  for  third  party  prop- 
erty damage  as  It  is  in  the  aviation  law 
Rome  Convention  context.  In  workmen's 
compensation  cases  not  Involving  contribu- 
tory negUgence  it  Is  already  the  generally 
accepted  rule.  Moreover,  with  respect  to 
maritime  cargo  damage  cases  Its  adoption, 
though  possibly  unprecedented,  might  prove 
far  more  efficient  In  terms  of  saving  both 
time  and  money,  pubUc  and  private,  than  the 
system  which  is  presently  In  effect.  For  that 
system,  which  U  set  out  In  the  1936  Carriage 
of  Goods  by  Sea  Act,'»  Incorporates  all  the 
antiquated  defenses  devised  on  behalf  of  ves- 
sel owners  during  the  19th  Century,  and 
does  Uttle  more  today  than  spawn  endless 
and  protracted  litigation.  In  short,  these  are 
fears  that  could  stand  careful  reappraisal. 

But  Senator  Muskle  had  his  own  questions 
and  he  pursued  them  with  Mr.  Reynolds  just 
as  he  did  with  Mr.  Miller  and  the  API  wit- 
ness. 

Thus,  he  sviggested  to  Mr  Reynolds  that  If 
most  spills  do  result  from  negligence— as  all 
the  Industry  seemed  to  agree— then  the 
adoption  of  an  absolute  liability  system 
should  make  no  difference  and  insurance 
costs  for  it  should  be  no  higher  than  for  a 
presumptive  fault  system.  Mr.  Reynolds  re- 
plied: "I  cannot  give  the  answer  to  that. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  know  why  the  cost 
should  be  double  for  less  Insurance  when 
there   Is   absolute   liability.'""' 

Senator  Muskie  continued  by  pointing  out 
that  proof  of  negUgence  In  oil  spills  cotUd 
be  "a  very  difficvUt  matter  .  .  .  because  the 
facts  that  bear  upon  the  question  of  negli- 
gence are  peculiarly  within  the  possession  of 
the  agents  or  the  Instruments  owned  by 
the  alleged  tort  feasor." «  In  replying,  Mr. 
Reynolds  again  voiced  the  fear  that  absolute 
liability  "brings  into  the  whole  field  of  ad- 
miralty law.  and  the  way  of  the  sea,  a  new 
concept,  which  would  have  most  dangerous 
Implications  ...  I  think  It  would  encour- 
age the  view  that  there  should  be  absolute 
liability  for  everything  that  happens  at 
sea." '"  Shortly  following  this  testimony,  the 
hearings  were  adjotirned. 

Posthearing  developments 
For  several  weeks  following  the  adjourn- 
ment there  was  much  speculation  over 
whether  the  Committee  would  adopt  a  sys- 
tem which  had  been  discussed  in  detaU 
throughout  the  last  stages  of  the  hearings 
and  which  seemed  to  have  considerable  ap- 
peal to  sevwal  of  the  Committee  members." 
This  system  contemplated  absolute  UabUlty 
with  Tio  limits  and  simply  a  financial  secu- 
rity provision  requiring  vessel  owners  to 
show   sufficient   financial   security   to  cover 
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damages  of  $100  per  gj.t..  up  to  a  celling  of 
$10  million.  ThU  would  work  like  an  average 
automobile  Insurance  poUcy  in  the  United 
States.  An  individual  opting  for  coverage  of 
only  $60,000  might  well  later  find  himself,  in 
the  event  of  a  major  accident,  subject  to  a 
court  judgment  of,  say,  $76,000.  In  such  a 
case  the  uninsured  portion  could  be  satisfied 
by  executing  against  the  Individual's  assets. 
The  obvious  effect  Is  the  creation  of  a  major 
Incentive  for  automobile  owners  to  carry 
very  high.  If  not  maximum  coverage. 

In  the  vessel  pollution  context,  the  vessel 
owner  would  be  required  to  cover  himself  up 
to  the  $10  milUon/$100  gJ.t.  combination 
amount.  His  liability,  however,  could  be 
beyond  that,  and  to  the  extent  It  did  his  as- 
sete  oould  be  levied  upon.  To  be  sure,  ves- 
sel owners  have  some  advantages  avaUable  to 
them  which  are  not  available  to  automobile 
owners.  Not  the  least  of  these  are  the  abUlty 
to  Insulate  other  assets  by  engaging  In  the 
increasingly  popular  practice  of  incorporating 
as  one  vessel  corporations,  and  also  of 
course,  the  ablUty  to  relnsvire. 

Nevertheless,  the  adoption  of  such  a  sys- 
tem   would    still    have    several    advantages. 
First,    the    large    tanker    owners,    many    of 
whom  are  responsible  weU  known  oil  com- 
panies, would  probably  not  go  t^e  route  of 
one    ship    corporations    to    avoid    liability. 
While  there  might  be  exceptions.  It  Is  more 
likely  that  they  would  rather  devote  their 
energies  to  devising  some  effective  means  by 
which  insurance  market  capacity,  both  pri- 
mary and  reinsurance,  could  be  increased.  As 
for  the  smaUer  owners,  the  financial  security 
requirements  of  $10  mlUlon/$100  gJ.t.  should 
prove  adequate.  Second,  such  a  system  en- 
tirely avoids  the  perplexing  question  of  an 
appropriate  limit,  except  to  the  extent  that 
it  requires  a  showing  of  certain  financial  se- 
curity. Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
the  unlimited  liability   feature   would  have 
the  effect  of  providing  a  major  Incentive  for 
tanker  owners  and  oil  companies  to  devise 
an  international  system  of  insurance  which, 
unlike  the  present  system,  would  be  capable 
of   coping   not   only   with   the   problems   of 
today  but  those  of  tomorrow  as  well.  Ukc 
automobile    owners,    neither    tanker   owners 
nor   the   oil   companies   would    wish    to   see 
their  assets  levied  upon  to  satisfy  judgments. 
Once  limits  were  eliminated,  therefore,  it  is 
most  probable  that  both  the  maritime  Indus- 
try and  the  oil  companies  would  look  to  the 
precedent  of  the  airlines,  with  their  Jumbo 
Jets,  and  devise  some  system  of  international 
Insurance    that    could    effectively    cover   the 
risks  of  Jumbo  tankers. 

Despite  the  advantages  of  such  a  system. 
Its  adoption  vrould  admittedly  repwesent  a 
major  departtire  from  the  tradition  of  marl- 
tlme  limitation  law  as  It  has  developed  over 
the  past  century.  It  U  perhaps  for  this  rea- 
son and  also  because  any  major  change  ought 
perhaps  best  be  made  In  the  realm  of  third 
party  claims  or  personal  injury  and  death 
claims,  that  the  Muskle  Committee  seems 
now  to  be  adopting  a  narrower  approach. 

On  JiUy  2,  1969,  a  Committee  Print  (No.  3) 
of  a  bin  appsfu-ed  which  set  a  limit  of  $150 
per  g.r.t.  without  an  overall  ceiling.  As  for 
financial  security,  a  requirement  of  $67  per 
gj.t.  was  imposed.  Considering  the  absence 
of  an  overall  celling,  and  that  In  the  light  of 
past  pollution  clean  up  claims  a  $15  per  g.r.t. 
limit  is  not  unreasonable,  the  bill,  at  least 
m  these  respects,  is  a  significant  Improve- 
ment over  existing  United  States  law.  How- 
ever, the  UabUlty  provisions  appear  less  ade- 
quate. These  provisions  exclude  shipowner 
UablUty  in  any  case  "where  an  owner  or  op- 
erator can  prove  that  a  dUcharge  was  caused 
solely  by  act  of  God,  act  of  war.  or  negUgence 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment."«  Act  of  God  la  defined  as  "an  act 
occasioned  exclusively  by  violence  of  nature 
vrtthout  the  Interference  of  any  himian 
agency."  " 
WhUe  one  need  not  take  issue  with  pre- 


cluding   the    Government    frtxn    recovering 
when  it  is  contrlbutorlly  negligent,  the  other 
two  exceptions  pose  far  more  dlfllcult  prob- 
lems. Neither,  of  course.  U  consistent  with 
the  modem  tort  law  concept  at  determining 
liability   on   the   basis   of    risk   distribution 
rather  than   fault  or   blame.   Moreover,  de- 
spite the  narrowness  of  the  Act  of  God  defini- 
tion in  the  bUl,  both  wUl  Inevitably  stimu- 
late unnecessary  litigation  as  well  as  delay 
and  probably  depress  most  recoveries.  This 
author  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
head  of  the  legal  department  of  the  British 
Aviation  Insurance  Company.  Ltd.  The  au- 
thor of  that  letter.  Mr.  Harold  Caplan.  ha* 
long  been  Involved  in  the  Warsaw  Conven- 
tion controversy  and  Its  accompanying  In- 
surance   ramifications.    In    commenUng    on 
whether  acts  of  war  should  be  excepted  from 
the  absolute  llablUty  feature  of  the  1966  air- 
line agreement^-an  issue  which  U  directly 
facing   the   international   aviation   commu- 
nity at  this  very  time— Mr.  Caplan  stated: 
"Those    who    advocate    an   exception    for 
■War    Risks'    do    not    realize    how    difficult 
It  U   to  devise  satisfactory   words,  or  more 
importantly  to  prove  what  was  the  cause  of 
a   particular  loss.   As   you   can   imagine,   we 
have  had  considerable  experience  with  this 
problem  in  the  course  at  devising  War  Risk 
poUcles  and  my  conclusion  Is  that  any  in- 
ternational convention  which  contains  res- 
ervations for  War  RUks  Is  doomed  to  faU- 

urc  "  ^ 

la  not  the  same  reasoning  applicable  as 
well  to  both  war  risk  and  act  of  God  excep- 
tions in  United  States  legislation  on  marl- 
time  liability? 

GENERAL   OBSEBVATTONS 

Considering  the  voluminous  nature  of  the 
testimony  received  throughout  all  the  hear- 
ings not  to  mention  the  complexity  of  the 
subject  involved.  It  Is  at  some  risk  that 
anyone  undertakes  to  summarize  the  prob- 
lems In  terms  of  firm  conclusions.  General 
observations,  therefore,  seem  more  appro- 
priate, and  these  are  as  follows: 

1  On  the  basis  of  the  testimony  It  would 
seem  that  neither  the  American  flag  vessel 
owners  nor  the  American  marine  Insurance 
industry  have  any  significant  Infiuence,  at 
thU  tune,  on  either  the  world  market  ca- 
pacity for  marine  Insurance  or  the  coet*  " 
which  such  Insurance  is  made  available.  The 
insurance  market  appears  to  depend  pri- 
marily on  largely  undocumented  and  uncon- 
trolled personal  negotiations  In  the  London 

Group.  ^ 

2  Messrs.  Shearer  and  Miller,  represent- 
ing the  London  Group  and  the  International 
reinsurance  market,  are  the  two  pivotal  in- 
divlduaU  m  P.  &  I.  marine  insurance 
throughout  the  vsrorld.  At  the  present  time, 
their  conclusions— whether  right  or  wroiig— 
as  to  capacity  and  cost  determine.  If  not  dic- 
tate not  only  the  lUnlts  and  terms  of  lla- 
blUt'y  that  can  be  negotiated  in  interna- 
tional conventions  but  also  those  that  can 
be  adopted  In  United  States  legislation  on 
the  subject. 

3  While  the  International  aviation  Insur- 
ance market  has  adjusted  to  the  adoption  of 
absolute  llablUty  in  circumstances  that  will 
involve  much  greater  poteniUal  UabUlty  than 
virtually  anvthlng  conceivable  In  the  area  of 

easel   pollution   UablUty.   the   International 


marine  insurers  have  a  "horror"  of  absolute 
UabUlty  and  are  presumably  prepared  to  al- 
low It  only  at  double  premium  costs  with  a 
halved  ceUIng  on  UabUlty. 

4  If  absolute  llablUty  U  appropriate  Ui  any 
transportation  context  it  Is  certainly  appro- 
priate here,  where  the  vessel  owner  and  the 
oil  industry  are  in  a  far  superior  position  to 
bear  and  distribute  the  risk  than  the  coaartal 
shore  owner,  whose  property  taterests  are  by 
the  merest  chance  Inundated  with  oil.  More- 
over since  the  United  States  Government  of- 
ficially demanded  absolute  liability  in  the  in- 
ternational aviation  passenger  context.  It  fol- 
lovre  almost  a  fortiori  that  the  Government 
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should  favor  abcolute  liability  In  tJie  oil 
pollution  context]  In  the  passenger  context 
It  might  always  ^  argued  (although  In  air 
law  the  argument:  wae  rejected  by  the  United 
States  Governmeqt)  that  simply  by  contract- 
ing with  the  oarrl^r  for  passage  the  passenger 
assumes  a  risk  o:  leciters  Into  a  Joint  venture 
which  should  operate  to  bar  him  from  the 
benefits  of  the  abefolute  liability  doctrine.  But 
assuming  arguentio  that  this  agrument  is 
vsQld  for  passengers,  It  has  no  apptllcablllty 
to  the  Governmeqt  or  to  coastal  shore  Inter- 
ests, neither  of  wftiom  Is  In  any  contractual 
or  other  relationship  with  the  vessel  causing 
pollution. 

5.  Beyond  the  "Objective  factor  of  horror," 
there  appears  to  i  be  no  persuasive  reasons 
why  the  costs  of  absolute  reliability  should 
be  so  high  and  tl^  market  capacity  for  It  so 
low.  Perhaps  It  Is  i  because  operating  under  a 
presumption  of  I  fault  vessel  owners  and 
their  Insxirers  can  always  attempt  to  nego- 
tiate lower  dam^RB  settlements  simply  by 
threatening  to  litigate  the  Issues  In  the 
courts.  Under  sucp  ctrcumstanoes,  the  aver- 
sige  coastal  shore  i  owner  would  probably  be 
prepared  to  acceflt  a  sizable  smaller  settle- 
ment rather  tharj  face  the  prospect  of  pro- 
tracted litigation  I  plus  the  risk  that  at  the 
end  he  might  reobver  nothing  at  all.  More- 
over, tl\$fte  preclsei  disadvantages  to  the  coas- 
ts] shors.  owner  WoiHd  also  obtain  in  any 
legislation  or  contention  that  adopts  excep- 
tions for  acts  of  <^od,  acts  of  war.  or  acts  of 
third  parties.         ^ 

6.  One  reason  ^by  the  maritime  Industry 
may  be  protestlngj  absolute  liability  so  vigor- 
ously Is  their  feiir  that  It  will  spread  to 
other  aspects  of  inaiitlme  law.  But  change 
Is  an  Inevitable  |  concomitant  of  progress. 
Eventually  the  repressive  United  States  limits 
of  maritime  liability  for  passenger  death  and 
Injury  will  be  mddernlzed.  The  adoption  of 
absolute  liability  in  the  Instant  context  may 
well  Influence  thi  outcome  on  those  mod- 
ernized personal  jlnjury  and  death  limits, 
as  well  as  third  (party  liability  In  general. 
It  Is  doubtful,  h<iwever.  wheliher  the  influ- 
ence would  extenb  beyond  this  point — and 
up  to  this  {X>lnt  there  are  persuasive  reasons 
why  such  a  chan^  is  Justified. 

7.  The  present  l|ifrastructare  of  the  P.  &  I. 
marine  Insiuance  industry  appears  Incapable 

Is  first  change,  much  less 
ly  in  the  personal  Injury 
at  will  inevitably  follow, 
infrastructure  must  be 
ere  Is  perhaps  no  better 
n  with  the  oil  Industry, 
maritime  Industry,  the 
now  begin  to  direct  Its 
ing  a  system  of  world- 
wide Insurance,  with  emphasis  and  Influence 
In  this  country,  1ihat  will  adequately  cover 
the  vast  majority  ^f  the  risks  of  oil  pollution 
that  axe  becoming!  Increasingly  Lmportant  as 
the  300,CX)0  to  500JD00  dead  weight  ton  tank- 
ers appear  on  tht  seas. 

8.  The  need  for  this  change  becomes  par- 
ticularly pressing  when  considered  In  the 
context  of  the  clalin  by  the  Insurance  indus- 
try that  the  market  capacity  Is  a  total  figure 
representing  not  JUst  coverage  for  oil  pollu- 
tion Government  iciean  up  claims  but  also 
for  all  other  third! party  damage  claims,  hull 
and  cargo  clalma  and,  more  importantly, 
for  personal  InJurr  and  death  claims.  Thus, 
to  the  extent  thai  a  greater  portion  of  the 
limited  available  '  capacity  Is  allocated  to 
Government  cleaij  up  claims.  It  Is  entirely 
possible  that  the  tapaclty  available  for  per- 
sonal Injury  and  Ideath  claims  will  be  re- 
duced. In  short,  if  oil  does  not  pay  Its  own 
way.  that  way  ma(r  well  have  to  be  paid  by 
means  of  reduced  t-ecoverles  for  p>ersonal  In- 
jury and  death  victims.  When  this  Is  con- 
sidered against  th4  fact  that,  as  Mr.  Kreuz- 
kamp  testified,  tho  market  capacity  for  the 
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•17.5  million.*'  the  urgent  need  for  a  change 
In  the  Insurance  market  Infrastructure  be- 
comes even  more  apparent, 

9.  To  the  extent  that  giant  tankers  rep- 
resent future  trends.  It  becomes  imperative 
that  Irrespective  of  what  per  gj.t.  or  per 
d.w.t.  limit,  if  any,  Is  adopted,  no  overall 
celling  be  adopted  either  In  a  treaty  or  In  leg- 
islation, unless  that  overall  limit  varies  with 
the  dead  weight  tonnage  of  the  tanker. 
Otherwise  a  tanker  cap>able  of  spilling  off 
500.000  tons  of  crude  oil.  with  the  immense 
damage  this  could  cause,  would  be  subject 
to  no  greater  liability'  than — taking  a  110 
million  overall  celling  with  a  $100  per  g.r.t. — 
a  much  smaller  tanker  carrying  only  100,000 
tons.  In  other  words,  an  additional  400,000 
tons  of  crude  oil  can  pollute  wtlhout  addi- 
tional liability. 

10.  Moreover,  considering  the  Immense 
coet  savings  effected  by  the  use  of  such  giant 
tankers.  It  should  not  be  too  much  to  sug- 
gest that  tank  owners  not  be  permitted  to 
effect  additional  savings  from  the  lower 
premiums  that  result  from  lower  limits  and 
terms  of  liability.  We  are  not  dealing  here 
with  a  marginal  industry  or  one  whose  ability 
to  pay  is  uncertain.  According  to  statistics 
presented  by  the  Industry  Itself  during  the 
hearings,  seven  major  oil  companies  own 
40  Tc  of  the  total  privately  owned  dead 
weight  tanker  tonnage  operating  under  the 
American  flag.  An  additional  26%  is  owned 
by  seven  non-oU  companies  or  "independ- 
ents" With  roughly  two-thirds  of  our  tanker 
tonnage  distributed  among  only  14  com- 
panies, it  seems  clear  that  they  should  be 
able  to  work  out  some  system — perhaps  by 
an  Improvement  in  TOVALOP  or  through 
the  creation  of  an  Insurance  pool  funded  by 
a  royalty  assessment  on  each  barrel  or  ton 
of  crude  transported — that  would  be  able  to 
afford  adequate  protection  to  the  American 
public.  Added  cost,  if  any,  to  oil  users  prob- 
ably would  not  be  slgnlflcant,  considering 
that  a  200,000  d.w.t.  tanker  carries  roughly 
55  million  gallons  of  crtide  oil.**  Finally,  It 
Is  a  fact  that  If  adequate  protection  Is  not 
legislated  now  when  the  giant  tankers  are 
Just  beginning  to  make  their  appearances, 
It  will  be  Infinitely  more  difficult  to  so  legis- 
late once  these  tankers  are  common  and  In- 
dustry has  grown  accustomed  to  the  cost 
savings  they  realize  with  low  levels  and  terms 
of  liability. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    SCENE 

While  the  efforts  In  progress  In  the  United 
States  Congress  are  presently  the  most  im- 
portant, the  critical  scene  may  soon  be  shift- 
ing to  the  efforts  of  the  International  mari- 
time legal  community.  Shortly  after  the  Tor- 
rey  Canyon  disaster,  this  community  em- 
barked upon  an  effort  to  draw  up  a  conven- 
tion covering  the  limits  and  terms  of  lia- 
bility for  future  cases  of  pollution  damage. 
The  work  was  undertaken  largely  by  the 
newly  created  Legal  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consultative  Orga- 
nization (IMCO),  a  United  Nations  Agency 
specializing  in  international  maritime  affairs. 
However,  ths  appears  to  be  the  first  time 
that  IMCO,  unlike  Its  aviation  counterpart, 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion (ICAO) ,  has  entered  Into  the  area  tradi- 
tionally known  as  "private  International 
law." 

Historically,  this  area,  (at  least  in  the 
maritime  field) ,  has  been  the  province  of  the 
Comity  Maritime  International  (CMI)  a  non- 
governmental body  composed  of  the  maritime 
law  associations  of  39  countries,  the  major- 
ity of  which  are  economically  developed.  Most 
Individual  members  of  these  national  asso- 
ciations are  lawyers  who.  In  their  private 
practices,  represent  shipowner  Interests  to  a 
large  extent.  Through  the  efforts  of  these 
indvldual  members,  the  CMI  has  traditionally 
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assumed  the  responsibility  of  preparing 
drafts  of  the  private  law  maritime  conven- 
tions. These  drafts  are  then  transmit- 
ted to  the  Belgian  Government  which,  in 
turn,  calls  a  diplomatic  conference  so  that 
governments  may  consider,  approve,  and  pro- 
mulgate the  drafts  as  International  treaties, 
for  slgnatxire  and  ratification  by  states. 

At  latest  word,  a  diplomatic  conference 
called  by  the  Belgian  Oovrnment  Is  sched- 
uled to  take  place  In  Brussels  from  Novem- 
ber 10  to  November  28.  The  tentative  agenda 
of  the  conference  Includes  consideration  of 
two  separate  draft  treaties.  The  first  treaty 
covers  public  law  Issues  such  as  when  and 
under  what  circumstances  a  state  may  take 
action,  as  the  British  Government  did,  to 
bomb  a  vessel  like  the  Torrey  Canyon  to  pre- 
vent fxuther  pollution.  The  other  concerns 
Itself  with  the  private  law  Issues  of  terms 
and  limits  of  vessel  owner  liability  for  pollu- 
tion damage. 

The  draft  of  the  first  treaty  was  prepared 
exclusively  by  the  IMCO  Legal  Committee, 
While  acceptance  of  its  terms  will  not  notably 
advance  the  rights  of  governments  in  poUu- 
ton  disaster  situations.  It  will  at  least  codify 
the  existing  state  of  international  law  on 
the  subject.  The  draft  of  the  second  treaty, 
however,  is  far  more  important  because  it 
could  well  become  the  International  law  on 
this  sensitive  subject  for  several  decades.  At 
the  moment,  there  appear  to  be  two  drafts 
of  this  second  treaty — one  prepared  exclu- 
sively by  the  CMI  and  the  other  prepared  by 
the  IMCO  Legal  Committee  with  some  assist- 
ance from  the  CMI.  Both  are  Inadequate  for 
several  reasons. 

First,  the  CMI  draft  provides  a  limit  of 
liability  of  only  $67  per  ton.  Considering 
that  the  minimum  figure  presently  before 
the  U.S.  Congress  Is  $100  p>er  ton,  and  that  one 
seriously  considered  proposal  envisioned  no 
limits  at  all.  it  is  hard  to  understand  how 
or  why  the  drafters  opted  for  the  $67  mil- 
lion figure,  unless  it  was  only  by  way  of 
anticipating  the  horse-trading  that  will  oc- 
cur at  the  conference  and  to  open  that  trad- 
ing at  the  lowest  conceivable  price.  The 
IMCO  prepared  draft  on  this  subject,  as  of 
this  writing,  leaves  a  blank  space  to  be  filled 
In  by  the  participants  at  the  November  con- 
ference. 

Second,  both  drafts  are  directed  to  pollu- 
tion by  oil  and  not  to  all  forms  of  pollution. 
If  adopted,  therefore,  this  very  narrow  ap- 
proach would  probably  always  leave  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  one  convention  behind 
each  maritime  disaster.  Only  after  a  disaster 
Involving  a  tanker  carrying  dangerous  gases 
or  chemicals  would  an  additional  conven- 
tion or  protocol  be  undertaken  to  provide  a 
more  expanded  coverage.  Here  too.  It  Is  hard 
to  understand  why  the  drafters  were  not 
moved,  particularly  In  view  of  the  increas- 
ingly obvious  dangers  of  pollution,  high- 
lighted recently  by  the  Rhine  River  poison- 
ing disaster,  to  cover  all  forms  of  pollution 
Irrespective  of  the  responsible  agent."' 
This  too,  however,  may  well  prove  to  be  no 
more  than  another  negotiating  tactic. 

Finally,  neither  draft  continues  the  mod- 
ern tort  law  concept  of  making  the  vessel 
owner  liable  for  damages  without  regard  to 
the  issue  of  fault  or  negligence.  The  CMI 
draft  simply  incorporates  the  same  pre- 
sumption of  negligence  as  Industry  urged  on 
the  Senate  Subcommittee.  The  IMCO  draft, 
much  like  the  Committee  Print  that 
emerged  from  the  Senate  Subcommittee,  ex- 
cludes liability  in  any  case  where  pollution 
damage  results  "directly  from  an  act  of  war, 
hostilities,  civil  war.  Insurrection  or  a  grave 
natural  disaster  of  an  exceptional  charac- 
ter." "o  These  Inclusions,  Identical  in  object 
to  the  acts  of  God  and  war  exclusions  In  the 
Committee  Print,  do  no  more  than  retain  in 
the  law  of  torts  what  Is  rapidly  becoming 
recognized  as  the  technologically  displaced 
theory  of  basing  liability  on  fault  or  negll- 
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eence  Their  Inclusion  as  possible  defenses 
against  third  party  claims  Is  even  less  Jus- 
tifiable than  It  might  arguably  be  against 
government  clean-up  claims.  Were  liability 
to  be  based  on  the  modern  concept  of  risk 
dlstrlbuUon,  none  of  these  exclusions— with 
their  Inherent  potential  for  spawning  un- 
necessary Utlgatlon— would  be  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

The  effect  of  congressional  activities  on  the 
intematioTial  scene 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  members 
of  the  international  maritime  legal  commun- 
ity   particularly  those  who  will  play  a  lead- 
ing role  at  the  forthcoming  November  Brus- 
sels Conference,  are  studiously  watching  the 
efforts  and  progress  of  Senator  Muskle  and 
his  bill.  Naturally,  there  is  a  significant  dif- 
ference between  the  Muskle  efforts  and  those 
of  the  forthcoming  Brussels  conferees.  The 
former,  as  indicated  earlier,  cover  only  dam- 
ages   incurred    by    government    as    a    result 
of  clean-up  work,  while  the  latter  will  cover 
all  damages.  Including,  for  example,  loss  of 
income  by  fishing  Interests,  loss  of  customers 
and.  of  course,  loss  of  Income  by  hotel  in- 
terests. But  despite  these  differences,  It  may 
be  said  with  some  assurance  that  whatever 
ultimately  emerges  from  the  Senate  (or  the 
Congress  If  the  bill  should  proceed  rapidly) , 
will   Inevitably  constitute  the  floor,  but  to 
a  large  extent  also  the  celling  of  what  the 
United    States    Government    can    hope    to 
achieve  at  the  November  Conference. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  the  Senate  passes  a 
bill  which  provides  only  for  a  presumption  of 
fault  or  for  liability  subject  to  the  exceptions 
for  acts  of  God,  war  and  third  parUes,  rather 
than  for  absolute  liability.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
United  States  Government  at  the  Conference 
to  stand  steadfastly  In  favor  of  absolute  lia- 
bility. 

To  be  sure,  the  perfectly  tenable  argument 
can  be  advanced  that  in  disaster  situations, 
governments  can  and  should  be  better  able 
and  more  prepared  than  private  citizens  to 
bear  the  clean-up  costs  of  a  true  accident, 
I.e.,  one  in  which  fault  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  any  party.  Moreover,  private  citizens  who 
suffer  coastal  pollution  damage  are  not  in 
the   optimum   position,    assuming   they  are 
even  able,  to  insure  against  the  highly  con- 
tingent risk  of  pollution  damage  from  a  ves- 
sel. Thus,  while  governments  can  be  expected, 
as  part  of  their  governmental  responsibili- 
ties, to  bear  some  or  all  of  the  clean-up  costs 
of   a   true   accident,   there   is   no   persuasive 
reason  why  perfectly  Innocent  third  parties 
suffering  coastal  damage  should  be  expected 
to   bear   the   burden   of   damages   over   and 
above  clean-up,  assuming,  of  course,  that  in 
such    clrcTimstances    the    government    will 
clean  up.  Tenable  as  this  argument  may  be, 
however,  Its  adoption  by  the  International 
maritime  legal  community  Is  at  best  only  a 
speculative   possibility— particularly   In   the 
face  of  what  may  well  appear  to  be,  or  be 
made  to  appear  as.  a  policy  decision  by  the 
United  States  Senate  that  absolute  liability 
Is  not  an  appropriate  rule  of  law  generally 
for   maritime   pollution   damage.    In    short. 
If  the  Senate  or  the  Congress  rejects  abso- 
lute liability.  Its  chances  for  adoption  by  the 
Brussels  Conference  In  November  are  dimin- 
ished. 

An  equally  Important  area  where  the  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  will  largely  be  both  a 
ceUlng  and  a  floor  is  that  of  the  limitation  it- 
self. For  If  an  overall  ceUIng  of,  for  example, 
$10  or  $15  million  Is  adopted.  It  Is  inevitable 
that  the  BrtisseU  Conference  will  insist  on 
the  principle  of  an  overall  celling,  though 
they  might  be  prepared  to  Increase  the 
amount  slightly  to  compensate,  if  only  In 
small  part,  for  damages  over  and  above  clean- 
up costs.  Moreover,  if  a  per  ton  limitation 
figure  is  ultimately  adopted  in  the  legisla- 
tion, inevitably  the  horse  trading  at  the  con- 
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ference  will  begin  in  the  area  of  that  figure; 
and  Judging  from  the  Insurance  Industry's 
testimony  during  the  hearings.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  prospects  for  a  much  higher 
figure  will  not  be  bright. 

To  what  extent  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  today  or  will 
in  the  future  be  moved  by  this  intriguing 
international    Interplay    cannot   be   known. 
Nor  would  It  be  prudent  to  venture  even  the 
slightest  prediction  how  this  mini-crisis  in 
both  domestic  and  international  law  will  be 
resolved.  Suffice  It  to  say,  however,  that  the 
Congress  Is  faced  with  the  major  and  Im- 
mediate burden  of  rectifying  a  United  States 
law   which    has    been   with    us    almost   un- 
changed, since  1861.  That  law,  moreover,  has 
at  no  time  since   Its   enactment  been   the 
subject    of    an    international    treaty    suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  warrant  Its  repeal,  accompanied 
by  ratification  of   the  treaty.  Perhaps   the 
Muskle  hearings  may  have  served  their  most 
important   purpose   in  moving   the  marine 
Insurance  Industry  to  reappraise  and  revise 
their  methods  of  operation.  If  so.  the  Novem- 
ber Conference  might  Just  produce  an  ac- 
ceptable treaty.  If  not,  and  assuming  Senator 
Muskle  succeeds  In  getting  some  bill  enacted, 
the  public  will  at  least  have  witnessed  one 
reform  of  the  1861  law.  And  considering  the 
information   that   Senator   Muskle  and    the 
members  of  his  Subcommittee  succeeded  in 
developing,  It  may  not  be  too  much  to  hope 
that  other  broader  reforms  of  that  law  will 
not  be  long  in  coming. 
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•  Member,  Glassle,  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks, 
Washington,  DC.  B.S.,  LL.  B.,  University  of 
Illinois;  LL.M.,  Harvard  University. 

I  Act  of  March  3,  1851,  ch.  43,  5  3.  9 
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this  article,  need  only  be  briefly  mentioned. 
The  first,  known  as  "hull  Insurers,"  serve  the 
vessel  owner  but  only  Insure  against  damage 
or  loss  to  the  vessel's  hull.  The  other,  known 
as  "cargo  underwriters,"  serve  the  shipper  of 
cargo  aboard  the  vessel  but  not  the  vessel 
owner.  They  insure  the  cargo  against  loss  or 
damage.  It  Is  a  significant  question  why, 
apart  from  tradition,  the  marine  Insurance 
Industry  continues  to  make  it  necessary  to 
have  two  groups  of  insurers — the  P.  &  I. 
Groups  and  the  cargo  underwriters — Insuring 
the  same  cargo. 

i' Hearings  on  S.  7  and  S.  544  Before  the 
Subcomm.  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the 
Senate  Comm.  on  Public  Works,  91st  Cong.. 
1st  Sess..  pt.  1,  at  156  (1969)  [hereinafter 
cited  as  1969  Seruite  Hearings]. 
!•  Id.  at  157. 
'■  Id.  at  163. 

^^  Hearings  on  H.R.  15906  and  Related  Bills 
Before  the  House  Comm.  on  Public  Works. 
90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  391-407  (1968)    (herein- 
after cited  as  1968  House  Hearings]. 
"  Id.  at  394. 
"'Id.  at  403. 
-1  Id.  at  362-63. 
»=  Id.  at  390. 

!o  House  Comm.  on  Public  Works,  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1968,  HJl.  Rep. 
No.  1946,  90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.   (1968). 

"  International  Convention  Relating  to 
THE  LiAsn-rrT  of  Owners  of  Sea  Going  Ves- 
sels (Brussels.  Oct.  10,  1957)  (not  ratified  by 
the  United  States).  Though  this  Convention 
is  presently  In  force,  It  apparently  has  not 
been  registered  with  the  United  Nations  and 
hence  does  not  appear  In  the  U.N.  Treaty 
Series  The  text  has  been  reprinted,  however, 
m    68    Yale    L.J.    1676,    1714-1719    (1959). 

»S  3602  90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1968);  S. 
556,  88th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1962);  S.  2314. 
88th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1962) . 

«  Perhaps  the  only  difference  between  the 
two   appears   in   whether   the   case   Is   tried 
with  or  without  a  Jury.  If  tried  with  a  Jury 
and  a  presumption  is  applicable,  a  directed 
verdict  vflll  be  granted  in  the  event  the  de- 
fendant does  not  proffer  any  evidence  to  re- 
but the  presumption.  If  res  ipsa  U  applicable 
and  the  defendant  proffers  no  evidence,  the 
case  will  in  any  event  go  the  Jury,  who  would 
be  appropriately  instructed  that  the  applica- 
tion of  res  ipsa  should  call  for  a  Judgment 
for  the  plaintiff.  In  a  non-Jury  context,  the 
Judge,  when  confronted  with  a  situation  call- 
ing for  res  ipsa  would  probably  himself  sim- 
ply shift  the  burden  of  proof  from  one  re- 
quiring the  plaintiff  to  show  negligence  to 
one  requiring  the  defendant  to  show  an  ab- 
sence of  negligence.  Such  a  shifting  of  the 
burden    is    Identical    to    what    would    occur 
under  a  statutory  presxunptlon  of  negligence. 
But  the  inevitable  consequence  of  adopting 
any  of  these  approaches  rather  than  absolute 
liability  Is  to  guarantee  that  whenever  a  de- 
fendant BO  wishes  he  can  delay  cases  of  this 
type  indefinitely. 

"NY.  Times,  Nov.  7,  1968,  at  93.  col.  1. 
For  the  exact  terms  and  details  of  the  agree- 
ment, see  1969  Senate  Hearings  pt.  1.  at 
257-65. 

»  For  a  general  description  of  these  events 
see  Lowenfeld  &  Mendelsohn,  The  United 
States  and  the  Warsaw  Convention,  80  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  497,  548-50  ( 1967) . 

=»  At  latest  reports  more  than  50%  of  the 
world's  privately  owned  tanker  tonnage  has 
voluntarily  agreed  to  the  plan.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  TOVALOP.  this 
means  that  the  plan  should  now  or  shortly 
be  m  effect.  It  Is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
implementation  will  actually  occur  before  the 
present  Congress  concludes  its  work  on  the 
subject. 

» 1996  Senate  Hearings. 
»i  Jd.  at  141.  143.  146.  156. 
»2/d.  at  156. 
M/d.  at  153. 
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H  According  to  informifon  obtaiMd  from  ttit  U.S.  MantinM 
AdminiUntiofl.  tti«r»  *r«  only  4  vtssals  op«r»tin|  today  wkieh 
htvt  1  f.r.L  in  Hm  irm  of  or  In  •«•>■  of  150,000.  An  addibonal 
3  tr*  undtr  construetiOA.  '^kss«4s.  sudi  n  trnkon,  irt  mMsiirad 
beOi  by  tMr  f.r.L  ts  w«l  is  by  thtir  daadwwftrt  toomH 
(d.w.t)  which  i»  th«tr  c»fio<«rrytn|  c»i»eity.  A  co«rp»ri«n 
of  Hm  2  w«i|bls  a(  wvoril  rindomly  solocted  tinktrs  follows: 


Fanch 

G^nnan 


D.w.t 


Gr.t 


V«ta 

Eifflont G^nnan. 

E-Maafsk oiteh. 

lyoliani  Maru Jawn. 

Bargabig Nirwagian.. 

Esso  Scotia Uiitad 

jKingdOffl. 

Univana  Island U^n* 

Ur.ivarM  Kuwait i.do 


(MMl 


50.600 
50.300 
100,600 
103.000 
149.500 
250,000 

33,000 
31,800 

53.000 
61,300 
78,700 
130,000 

312.000 
312,000 

149.600 
149.600 

Ottiar  than  tha  fart  t^at  tr.t  is  always  substantially  lowar 
than  d.w.t..  thara  appairs  to  be  no  reason  why  g.rt  should 
be  tha  basis  for  a  polhtian  damage  limitation,  particularly 
whan  d.w  t.  baars  a  much  dosar  relationship  lo  the  carrying 
capKity  and  hanca  th«  potantlal  for  damage  by  pollution. 
Historically,  howavar .  if  seams  that  in  maritime  law  tha  lowast 
basis  tor  limitation  is  always  salacfed.  For  example,  in  limita- 
tions for  personal  iniuiiy  and  death,  it  is  not  the  g.r.t  of  a 
vessel  that  is  selected  •  the  basis  for  limitation  but  rather  a 
complicated  tonnage  formula  which,  as  compared  to  g.r.t , 
shows  the  following  sigliftcant  differences: 


Vissai 


Ffl 


G.r.t. 


Femiula 


¥annout)i£»tla Pgnama 

Constitution^ United  States. 

France '"T F«nch 

Michelangelo Italian 


5,000 
20,269 
66.348 
45.900 


4,074 
18,810 
57,294 
39,269 


1.  at  141-43. 


No  one  has  aver  aiilained  why  this  formula  has  been 
devised  for  use  as  the  basis  lor  personal  injury  and  death 
limitation  rather  than  sirpW  the  vessel's  recorded  g.r.t. 

The  limitation  "iguras,  based  on  the  formula,  are  taken  from 
hearings  on  S.  1351  and  related  bills  betore  the  Subcommittee 
on  Merchant  Marina  and  Fisheries  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Commission.  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  210  (1966). 

■  1969  Senate  Hebrings,  pt.  1,  at  146, 164-65. 

"  1968  House  Hekrings  405. 

"  1969  SeTiate  Hearings  pt. 

» Id.  at  154. 

»  Id.  at  148-49.  1^5. 

«•  Id.  at  158. 

"Id. 

"  Id.  at  124. 

>*  Hearings  on  H.R.  4148  and  Related  Bills 
Before  the  House  Comm.  on  Public  Worka, 
91st  Cong..  l9t  8ea^.  219.  223  (1969)  (herein- 
after cited  as  1969{  House  P.W.  Heannga]. 

<*  Id.  at  224. 


<•  Id.  at  226. 
» Id.  at  562. 
"  Id.  at  643-47, 
••  HousK    Com 


-74. 


OK     PXTBLIC     WO«KS, 
WaTKK     QdAUTY     IJIPBOVKMKNT     ACT    OF     1969, 

H.R.  Bkp.  No.  91-^27.  91st  Cong.,  Ist  SeM. 
(1969).  I 

"Hearings  on  IfJl.  6495,  H.R.  6609.  HJi. 
6794,  and  HJt.  732$  Before  the  House  Comm. 
on  Merchant  Mafine  and  Fisheries,  9l8t 
Cong.,  Ist  Seas.  201-69  (1969)  [hereinafter 
cited  as  1969  Housf  MMF  Hearings]. 

"  Id.  at  262. 

"  1969  House  PVf.  Hearings  225.  Testimony 
during  the  earlier  JHuskle  hearings  (1969  Sen- 
ate Hearings  pt.  l.|at  168-62)  indicated  that 
Insurance  costs  on ;  a  comparable  fleet  of  ves- 
sels can  be  as  muCh  as  ten  times  higher  for 
IT.S.  flag  owners  than  for  foreign  flag  o^wners. 
In  P.  &  I.  coverage  for  personal  Injury  and 
death  claims  ther4  might  be  some  jtutlflca- 
tion  for  at  least  a!  part  of  this  difference,  If 
only  because  a  high  value  is  normally  at- 
tached to  these  cUlms  by  courts  and  Juries 
in  the  United  States.  But  this  Justification 
would  not  appear  applicable  at  all  to  Iom  or 
damage  claims  for  cargo  ( which  has  a  definite 
value  no  matter  ntfiat  the  flag  of  the  vessel 
on  which  it  Is  shlig>ed) .  And  as  for  hull  and 
third  party  claims  while  there  might  be  a 
Juistiflcation  for  sotne  difference,  a  ten  times 
higher  cost  appears  hardly  Justlflable.  Mr. 
Miller  did  suggest  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  difference  is  "that  the  legal  costs  in  de- 
fending a  case  [ii  the  United  States]  are 
very  high  and  fomi  part  of  the  claim."  Id.  at 


161.  No  one  mentioned,  however,  that  by 
adopting  abaolute  liability,  these  legal  cosU 
could  be  considerably  reduced. 

"  1969  House  MMF  Hearings  263. 

« Id.  at  262. 

»•  Id.  at  249-67. 

■  See  note  28  supra.  These  limits  and  terms 
of  liability  apply  only  to  passengers  who  are 
traveling  to,  from,  or  by  way  of  the  United 
SUtes.  British  European  Airways  (BEA), 
however,  hss  voluntarily  extended  these  lim- 
its and  terms  of  liability  to  all  of  its  passen- 
gers regardless  of  origin  or  destination.  It  is 
the  first  and  only  international  airline  that 
has  so  fax  adopted  this  public  interest 
approach. 

» 1969  Senate  Hearings,  pt.  4.  at  1332. 

*<  Id. 

"The  text  of  the  Convention  appears  at 
19  J.  An  L.  Sc  Com.  447  (1952). 

"See  Brown,  The  Rome  Conventions  of 
1933  and  1952:  Do  They  Point  a  MoralT, 
28  J.  Air  L.  &  Com.  418  ( 1962) . 

"I  ICAO.  Conference  On  Private  Intema- 
tion  Air  Law,  Rome,  Sept.-Oct.  1962,  SiUn- 
utes  and  Documents  12-16  ( 1962) :  II  ICAO, 
id.  at  113-14. 

«  This  report  is  on  file  in  the  OfBce  of  Legal 
Adviser.  United  States  Department  of  State. 

«  ICAO  Doc.  LC/SC  Warsaw  WD  13,  Novem- 
ber 19.  1968. 

*=1969  Senate  Hearings  pt.  4,  at  1326. 

"  Id.  at  1363. 

« Id.  at  1368. 

••  Id.  at  1382. 

•'  Id.  at  1372. 

"  Id.  at  1309.  1375. 

» Id.  at  1370. 

"Id. 

■1  Id. 

-■■'  Id.  at  1452. 

•»  Id.  at  1370. 

■*  Id.  at  1371. 

•»  Id.  at  1372. 

^  Id.  at  1369. 

"  Id.  at  1413-14. 

™/d.  at  1446. 

™46  U.S.C.  :  1300  et  seq.  (1964). 

'^  1969  Senate  Hearings  pt.  4,  at  1450. 

"  Id.  at  1451. 

^Id. 

«  See,  e.g.,  id.  at  1350-51.  1384-85.  1399, 
1401-02.  1419-20.  1429-31. 

«S.  7,  9l8t  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  5  12  (1969) 
(Comm.  Print  No.  3).  When  the  final  report 
was  ultimately  issued,  the  reported  bill  con- 
tained, in  Section  12(1)  (1) ,  still  another  ex- 
ception from  liability,  i.e.,  when  the  damage 
results  from  "an  act  of  a  third  party."  More- 
over, the  reported  bill  also  reduced  the  per 
ton  limitation  from  the  $150  amotmt  in  Com- 
mittee Print  No.  3  to  $125.  In  stddltion.  the 
reported  bill  provided  an  overall  ceiling  limit 
of  $14  million.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
speculate  on  the  scope  and  intensity  of  the 
industry's  efforts  between  the  publication  of 
Committee  Print  No.  3  and  the  publication  of 
the  Committee's  final  report.  See  3.  Rep. 
No.  351.  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  106  (1969) .  How- 
ever, in  a  seeming  effort  to  reach  some  bal- 
ance, the  Committee's  final  bill  provided 
that  In  the  event  negligence  can  be  proved, 
the  vessel  owner  is  subject  to  unlimited  lia- 
bility. This  type  of  provision,  colloquially 
known  as  a  "breaking  the  Unilts"  clause,  does 
no  more  than  inspire  litigation  in  any  in- 
stance where  damages  may  exceed  the  limits. 
Internationally,  clauses  of  this  type  are  rap- 
Idly  falling  Into  disrepute  and.  indeed,  the 
current  position  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  vls-a-vis  the  presence  of  a  similar 
clause  In  the  Warsaw  Convention  is  one  of 
opposition. 

«S.  7.  91st  Cong..  1st  Sess.  5  12  (1968) 
(Comm.  Print  No.  3) . 

'^  Letter  from  Harold  Caplan  to  the  author. 
June  30,  1969.  For  a  thoughtful  analysis  of 
these  and  other  problems  in  aviation  law.  see 
Caplans  recent  article,  Lata  for  Aerospace 
Activities  1966-2066,  73  AERONAtmcAL  J. 
ROTAL  AXSONATmCAI.  Soc'T  266   (1969). 


"  1969  Senate  HeaHng*  pt.  4,  at  1836. 

■■  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
seven  oil  companies  owning  the  largest 
amounts  of  deadweight  United  States  flag 
tanker  tonnage  (Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey. 
Texaco,  Gulf.  Mobil,  Sun  Oil,  Atlantic  Rich- 
field and  Standard  Oil  of  California)  also 
happen  to  be  among  the  nine  oil  companies 
receiving  the  largest  oil  import  allocations 
under  the  Interior  Department's  Oil  Import 
Quota  System.  See  id.  at  1422-23.  1434-39. 

*  According  to  reports  of  the  UB.  Corps  of 
Engineers,  45  million  tons  of  chemicals  were 
transported  In  U.S.  waterbome  commerce 
diiring  1966.  See  id.  at  931-32. 

•»  IMCO  Doc.  LEG.  VI/6,  Annex,  p.  3. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OP  LEAGUE 
OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  celebrate 
their  golden  anniversary.  For  50  years, 
this  organization  has  served  our  Nation. 

In  1920.  women  won  the  right  to  vote. 
Since  that  time  they  have  had  an  enor- 
mous effect  on  American  politics  and 
Government.  Their  participation  has 
strengthened  the  foundations  of  our 
Nation. 

Women  have  come  a  long  way  in  a 
short  time.  In  Delaware,  as  across  this 
great  Nation,  the  role  of  women  in  gov- 
ernment has  expanded.  In  the  election 
of  last  year,  women  not  only  occupied 
positions  of  authority  in  political  par- 
ties and  campaigns  but  many  were  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  public  office. 

In  Delaware  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
encouragement  of  feminine  involvement 
goes  to  the  chapters  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  As  an  organization,  their 
nonpartisan  approach  to  government 
has  had  great  effect  on  the  system.  Par- 
ticipants in  the  league  have  also  reaped 
the  personal  benefit  of  increased  knowl- 
edge of  our  political  system.  Equipped 
with  this  increased  knowledge  these 
women  have  become  hardworking,  con- 
scientious citizens,  anxious  to  educate 
and  serve  their  fellow  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  the  ladles  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  on  the  50th 
anniversary  of  their  great  organization. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
many  members  of  the  Delaware  chapters 
who  have  been  so  kind  to  me  in  my  years 
of  public  service.  An  article  describing 
the  growth  of  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers in  Delaware  and  its  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  citizens  of  the  First  State 
was  published  in  the  Wilmington  Morn- 
ing News  of  October  24. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1920:  A  great  year  not  only  for  women  but 
for  the  country.  Women  won  the  vote  and 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  was  founded. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  women's  suffrsige 
movement,  the  League  since  then  has  worked 
to  better  inform  citzens  about  their  govern- 
ment. One  of  the  mottos  of  the  League  Ls; 
"Toward  a  More  Responsible  and  Responsive 
Society".  To  expand  its  services  and  activities 
the  League  is  celebrating  its  50th  anniver- 
sary with  an  11  million  dollar  national  fund- 
raising  campaign. 

The  50th  anniversary  celebration  was  offi- 
cially launched  on  April  17  in  the  East  Room 
of  the  White  House.  Mrs.  Bruce  Benson,  na- 
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tlonal  president:  Mrs.  AU  H.  Gundersen,  luj- 
tlonal  campaign  chairman;  and  John  w. 
Gardner  of  the  Urban  Coalition  working  with 
the  League  as  chairman  of  the  sponsors  com- 
mittee met  with  President  and  Mrs.  NUon 
and  various  members  of  Congress. 

president  Nixon  spoke  highly  of  the  L«»gue 
and  of  Its  valuable  contribution  to  the  coun- 
try He  said  in  his  speech  that  "The  league 
of  Women  Voters  ...  has  played  a  major  role 
on  a  nonpartisan  basU  of  stimulating 
creative  thought,  new  ideas,  discussion  on 
the  great  Issues  confronting  the  American 

Wilmington's  League  has  Joined  in  this 
celebration.  Coffees  and  teas  have  been  given 
to  tell  old  and  new  members  about  the  cmo- 
nalgn,  to  arouse  their  Interest  and  to  ask  for 
^trlbutlons.  Mrs.  WUUam  Cann  gave  a  cof- 
fee for  charter  members  (22  are  still  in  Wil- 
mington since  that  League's  f°"^<ll?«  \° 
1953).  Members  present  were  M"  ■?^;® 
Grant;  Miss  Catherine  Johnson;  Mrs.  Clifford 
Stlrba.  now  President;  Mrs.  J  M  Tinker: 
Mrs  van  Zonneveld.  vice  president  in  19&J 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Young.  Also  present  were 
Mrs  Ralph  Ully  and  Mrs.  Henry  Linton,  who 
^connected    with   the    50th    anniversary 

Mrs  William  Said  gave  a  tea  for  early 
members  of  the  League,  and  Mrs.  Roger  Hlnes 
eave  a  coffee  for  recent  board  members. 

All  these  events  and  the  efforts  of  member 
solicitors  resulted  in  spectacular  membership 
contributions  last  year.  192  members  out  of 
280  contributed  money  and  made  pledges  in 
the  amoimt  of  $6,501.12. 

The  League  is  now  ready  to  go  out  in  the 
business  community  to  ask  for  funds.  As  part 
of  the  publicity  fo?  the  drive  a  display  was 
Dlaced  in  the  window  of  the  Delaware  Trust 
Building  from  Oct.  13  to  20.  Theme  "50  Ye«s 
of  a  Grfat  Idea."  the  display  showed  how  far 
women  have  come  in  such  a  short  time. 

Why  is  the  League  having  this  nat  onal 
drive:  why  does  It  have  such  a  large  national 
eoal?  A  look  at  its  activities  past  and  present 
^1  more  clearly  explain  what  the  League 
actually  does  and  what  It  stands  for. 

Delaware's  League  goes  :Dack  to  1921  when 
Mrs  A  D.  Warner  of  Wilmington  was  presi- 
dent. Other  board  members  were  from  ^^o'"' 
Mllford,  Mlddletown,  Smyrna.  Del  Mar. 
Georgetown  and  Newark.  An  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Delaware  League  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  du  Pont  NOV.  13.  1923.  The  following 
^e    some    of    the    activities    of    this    early 

^m"  As  part  of  a  highway  tour  In  connec- 
tion  with   a   national   "Get   Out   the   Vote 
campaign,   members   toured   the   state   from 
one  end  to  the  other  on  the  new  state  high- 
way buUt  by  the  DuPonts.  w„„„>, 

(2)  League  members  sought  to  abolish 
child  labor,  formed  a  ratification  committee 
toward  this  end. 

(3)  In  1925  the  League  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  a  Joint  legislative  committee  with 
an  ambitious  program  and  20  organizations 
participating.  First  Item  on  the  P'o^am  was 
an  adequate  school  building  progrwn  for 
Delaware  sponsored  by  Pierre  S.  duPont. 

In  1926  there  were  directors  from  Wilming- 
ton. New  castle  County.  Kent  County  and 
Sussex.  There  Is  llttie  more  mention  of  the 
LeaKue  in  Delaware  for  the  rest  of  the  dec- 
ade^ except  that  It  seemed  ccmpletely  under 
the  control  of  Mrs.  Warner,  nor  was  there 
any  indication  of  why  it  disbanded  It  seems 
as  if  a  dynamic  person  had  carried  a  re^ly 
interesting  League  program  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  had  not  built  the  kind  of  or- 
ganization that  could  survive. 

The  League  reappeared  In  Delaware  In  1952 
with  the  formation  of  the  Newark  League. 
Among  the  charter  members  who  were  in- 
strumental in  organizing  Newark's  League 
is  Mrs  Samuel  Handloff.  now  serving  her 
second  term  as  mayor  of  Newark.  Mrs.  Han- 
dloff was  Newark's  first  president  and  the 
first  sUte  president.  The  Newark  League  now 
has  120  members. 


The  Dover  and  Laurel  Leagues  which  were 
formed  in  the  late  SOs  have  a  membership  of 
70  and  30  respectively. 

Greater  Wilmington's  League  is  the  largest, 
with  280  members.  It  was  founded  on  March 
24  1953  with  Mrs.  Samuel  Lord  presiding. 
She  was' second  stete  president,  later  ran  for 
office  m  Wilmington,  and  became  state  sen- 
ator She  ran  for  mayor  of  Wilmington  but 
lost  She  is  now  administrative  assistant  to 
the  county  executive  in  Jefferson  County.  Ky. 
The  State  League  was  formed  in  March, 
1958  after  all  three  counties  had  Leagues. 

One  of  Wilmington's  early  studies  was  con- 
ducted in  the  field  of  housing,  mainly  urban 
renewal  better  known  as  slum  clearance  in 
1954  winen  the  city  tore  down  22  blocks  east 
of  Market  Street  as  part  of  slum  clearance, 
the  League  helped  relocate  some  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Prom  1968-1960  the  League  worked  to- 
ward the  adoption  of  a  merit  system  for  New 
CasUe  County  which  finally  became  law  In 
1966  with  the  Reorganization  Act.  The 
League  favored  the  merit  system  to  rid  the 
county  government  of  patronage  and  a 
changing  of  hands  after  each  election. 

Sometimes  League  activities  take  on  a  fes- 
tive air  such  as  the  fall  cruise  this  year  down 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  spon- 
sored by  the  water  committee.  ThU  commit- 
tee has  been  studying  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' plans  for  recreation  along  the  canal. 
The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  learn  more 
about  the  canal,  to  see  canal  developments 
and  changes  proposed  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, to  hear  of  plans  for  recreation  along 
the  canal,  to  understand  interrelationships 
between  water  quaUty.  navigation,  economic 
demands  and  recreational  needs.  The  com- 
mittee  was    particularly   Interested    in    the 
modernization  of  the  canal,  which  has  been 
a  waterway  of  economic   importance  since 
1829    This  modernization  has  been  accom- 
plished through  the  widening  and  straight- 
ening of  the  canal. 

Wlhnlngton's  present  activities  follow  the 
same  pattem-the  League  in  tackling  any 
problem,  works  for  a  more  responsible,  more 
responsive  and  more  effective  citizenry.  It 
does  this  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Activities  or  committees  of  the  League  In- 
clude: voters  service,  speakers  bureau,  pub- 
lications, water  resources,  representative 
Kovernment,  Delaware  State  Constitution 
education,  election  systems  In  Delaware, 
transportation,  comprehensive  planning,  hu- 
man resources  and  conmiunlty  involvement 

^"^Tlw  League   of  Women  Voters  needs  the 
help  of  various  segements  of  the  community 
to  help  carry  out  these  and  other  programs 
not  touched  upon.   "Its  leadership  is  direct- 
ing a  special  appeal  to  the  business  com- 
m^ty    The    business   Institution    has    be- 
come increasingly  responsive  to  the  concept 
that  It  must  assume  new  and  unaccustomea 
social  responsibilities  as  a  normal  part  of  Its 
function.  The  desirability  of  a  government- 
business  partnership  In  attacking  urban  ills 
is    today    commonly    accepted    as    a   sound 
springboard  for  progress.  It  Is  still  a  dilem- 
ma to  many  In  business  to  determine  where 
this  kind  of  responslblUty  begins  and  ends. 
"The   League  has   established   and   tested 
procedures  for  bringing  about  social  changes 
which  have  won  praise  from  officials  on  all 
levels   of   government   as  well   as   from   the 
business  and  academic  communities.  It  does 
not  seem  inappropriate  ...  to  regard  the 
League  as  an  effective  ally  which  can  assist 
business  In  furthering  some  of  Its  poUcies 
of  social  involvement."   (From  A  Report  to 
the  Nation  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  the  United  States.) 


THE  APPROPRIATIONS  PROCEDURE 

Mr   MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 

distinguished    Senator    from    Delaware 


had  some  questions  to  raise  about  bring- 
ing up  the  pending  business. 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  the 
Senator  referring  to  the  appropriation 

bUl? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have  no 
objection.  As  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  knows,  under  the  present  rules  of 
the  Senate,  as  amended  several  years 
ago  an  appropriation  bUl  is  in  order  the 
day  following  the  day  It  is  reported. 
There  is  no  question  about  that;  unani- 
mous consent  is  not  required. 

I  wish  to  point  out  what  I  think  is  a 
questionable  procedure  in  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  holding  appropriation 
bills  in  committee  until  the  last  minute. 
Here  we  are  in  November  and  appropri- 
ation bills  should  have  been  acted  upon 
by  July.  ,      , , 

These  bills  are  reported  around  mid- 
night, and  the  Senate  is  expected  to  pass 
them  the  next  day. 

In  this  bill  we  have  an  appropriation 
for  $2  25  billion.  The  bill  only  came  back 
from  the  printer  at  about  10  minutes  of 
11  today.  Yet.  the  bill  is  to  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness today.  The  old  Senate  rule  was  that, 
except  by  unanimous  consent,  appropri- 
ation bUls  had  to  lay  over  for  3  day s^  Not 
many  Members  insisted  on  the  3  days, 
but  they  did  lay  over  so  that  Members 
could  become  famiUar  with  the  buis. 

Howewr.  we  are  in  a  position  now. 
under  the  rules  we  have  today  in  con- 
nection with  appropriation  bills-and 
the  appropriation  could  be  for  $2.25  bu- 
lion  or  could  be  the  $80  bUlion  defense 
bill— that  if  a  bUl  is  reported  by  mid- 
night it  is  eligible  to  be  the  pending 
bi^ess  the  next  day.  If  the  Senat*  were 
to  come  in  early  we  could  be  asked  to 
act  on  an  $80  bUlion  bill  before  it  is  back 
from  the  printer. 

I  appeal  again  to  the  Senate  to  recog- 
nize the  misteke  it  made  when  it  changed 
the  rules  a  couple  of  years  ago.  I  think 
our  rules  should  be  corrected  so  that 
there  will  be  some  assurance  that  Sena- 
tors wiU  have  an  opportunity  at  least  to 
read  these  appropriation  bills  before 
being  required  to  vote.  Above  aU.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  leadership  exercise  some 
of  its  great  powers,  which  I  respect  to 
see  that  the  Appropriations  Committees 
get  on  the  job  and  get  these  bills  before 
the  Senate  so  we  can  dispose  of  this  un- 
finished business.  ,    ^  ,  j  » 

Appropriations  bills  are  scheduled  to 
be  acted  upon  before  July  1  of  each  year 
and  it  is  now  November  4  with  nearly  al 
of  the  major  bills  awaiting  congressional 
action. 

I  was  interested  in  the  remarks  of  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Magnuson)  in  connection  with 
his  proposal  to  change  the  fiscal  year  to 
January  1  rather  than  July  1.  Presum- 
ably in  that  way  we  would  pick  up  6 
months. 

That  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the 
engineer  who  damaged  the  caboose 
whenever  he  backed  up  the  train.  He 
said,  "I  WiU  take  the  rear  car  off  the 
train  and  then  I  wUl  not  have  trouble. 
I  think  this  proposed  solution  is  some- 
what the  same.  If  the  fiscal  year  is  ex- 
tended by  6  months  and  If  these  com- 
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mittees  continue  to  be  as  dilatory  as  they 
have  been  this  year,  we  shall  be  in  the 
same  situation  as  the  engineer  in  tak- 
ing the  rear  car  off  the  train.  It  is  not 
going  to  solve  the  problem. 

I  think  we  n^ed  to  emphasize  to  the 
membership  of  ihe  committees  that  they 
are  being  paid.  This  \s  their  Job.  and  while 
it  is  nice  to  go  nbroad  on  a  Junket,  they 
should  stay  here  and  get  these  bills  re- 
ported. Let  us  get  this  business  done. 
Then  we  can  take  our  vacations. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  cooperate  with 
the  leader:  however,  I  think  we  must  get 
these  appropriation  bills  reported  and 
acted  upon.  I  tl^nk  it  is  highly  irrespon- 
sible to  try  td  operate  the  executive 
branch  by  these  icon  tin  uing  resolutions.  I 
think  something  should  be  done.  It  needs 
to  be  done  right  here  in  Congress.  It  is 
my  responsibUit)r.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  every  Membet  of  the  Senate.  All  I  am 
appealing  for  is  ihat  we  get  down  to  busi- 
ness and'get  th«  work  done. 

Mr.  MANSFTIXD.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  distiUgulshed  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.jI  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  10 
y«krs.  iTJo  not  want  to  prolong  this  col- 
loquy because  \«e  want  to  get  down  to 
the  business  at  hand.  However,  I  cannot 
acquiesce  in  all  that  my  very  good  friend 
from  Delaware  has  said.  I  am  not  surer 
although  I  have  Jiot  yet  looked  at  it,  that 
the  resolution  Introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  the  answer,  either. 
I  want  to  set  onej  thing  straight.  It  is  not 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  which  is  Holding  up  the  legislative 
process.  What  i$  holding  it  up  are  the 
legislative  committees  of  Congress  who 
do  not  get  the  authorizations  out  in 
time.  j 

I  have  just  be*n  informed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Maine, 
for  example,  tha^  just  today,  the  4th  day 
of  November,  th^  conference  committee 
met  and  decided]  upon  an  authorization 
for  NASA.  Here  we  are.  on  the  4th  day 
of  November,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Independent  OfBces  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  been  ready  to  mark 
up  the  bill  since  before  the  recess  in 
August.  In  fact,  if  it  had  had  the  au- 
thorizations. th(  Senate  could  have 
passed  the  bill  l|efore  or  by  the  1st  of 
August.  So  the  xeal  problem  is  being 
overlooked.  The  rbal  problem  is  to  get  the 
legislative  committees  in  action  so  that 
we  can  get  the  authorizations. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  seen  any  lack 
of  diligence  on  the  part  of  any  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee.  There  have  been 
times,  I  must  say,  when  the  chairmen  of 
those  committees  have  been  completely 
wound  up  and  absorbed  In  other  duties. 
The  big  delay— ^nd  this  can  be  docu- 
mented, and  I  am  willing  to  defend  it — 
has  been  in  the  ajuthorizations  area. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  realize 
that  in  many  instances  it  is  the  lack 
of  authorizations,  but  again  it  is  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  approve  authori- 
zations for  fiscal  1970  as  well  as  appro- 
priations that  should  have  been  acted 
upon.  I  say  that  trhat  we  need  is  a  little 
more  action  to  get  the  job  done.  Here  we 
are  in  November,  I  and  we  have  only  two 
or  three  appropHatlons  bills  cleared. 
Certainly,  something  is  wrong.  I  think 


that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
agree  with  me  that  under  existing  rules, 
where  we  consider  appropriation  bills 
now  as  normal  bills,  the  day  after  they 
are  reported,  is  a  rather  loose  arrange- 
ment. The  rule  should  be  changed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  let 
me  interject  there,  let  me  say  that  I  want 
to  agree  with  him  on  both  counts.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  that  we  should  have  the 
normal  length  of  time  on  the  floor  for 
the  consideration  of  appropriation  bills; 
but  it  is  the  responsibility  of  all  of  us 
who  are  members  of  legislative  commit- 
tees to  get  the  authorizations  completed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  that.  As  I  said,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  majority  leader  said  if  any 
of  us  objected,  he  would  carry  the  bill 
over  today.  I  do  not  want  the  record  to 
show  that  the  majority  leader  wsis  trying 
to  ram  this  down  our  throats.  The  point 
I  am  making  is  that  imder  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  conceivably  a  motion  can  be 
motioned  up  with  or  without  objection 
under  the  existing  rules  and  made  the 
pending  business. 

We  might  not  always  have  a  majority 
leader  who  will  be  as  considerate  as  the 
one  we  have  today.  I  am  looking  to  the 
time  when  this  question  could  be  raised 
in  the  future  and  we  would  have  someone 
acting  as  a  majority  leader,  or  another 
majority  leader,  who  would  want  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Thus.  I  think  we  should 
change  the  niles  of  the  Senate  and  put 
them  back  as  they  were  before  we  got 
this  cockeyed  ruling  about  2  years  ago, 
when  the  ruling  was  made  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  day,  but  has  put  the 
Senate  subsequently  in  a  straitjacket. 


VIETNAM— PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  AD- 
DRESS TO  THE  NATION  LAST 
NIGHT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  talk  in  the  next  few  days  and 
weeks  about  the  President's  speech  last 
night. 

I  am  sure  there  will  be  great  defenses 
of  what  the  President  said  and  I  am  also 
sure  that  there  will  be  great  anguish  and 
wailing  because  the  President  did  not 
unveil  the  magic  plan  for  peace  now. 

But  as  we  listen  to  the  piteous  cries 
and  the  gnashing  of  teeth,  I  think  we 
should  remind  ourselves  of  what  the 
President  told  us  last  night. 

We  have,  in  fact,  in  the  last  9  months, 
unveiled  every  plan  available  for  peace 
now  except  "leave  Vietnam  and  over- 
throw the  South  Vietnamese  government 
on  the  way  out." 

That  is  the  only  magic  plan  for  "peace 
now"  that  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
accept. 

Surely  no  reasonable  American  will 
accept  that  proposal. 

Certainly  any  reasonable  person  any- 
where in  the  world  who  really  wanted 
peace  would  be  willing  at  least  to  nego- 
tiate on  the  peace  proposals  that  the 
President  has  advanced. 

But  not  the  North  Vietnamese. 

They  have  refused  even  to  discuss  our 
proposals.  They  have,  the  President  tells 
us,  agreed  on  only  one  thing — the  shape 
of  the  bargaining  table. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  those  who 
clamor  for  peace  now  quit  clamoring  at 


the  President  and  aim  their  slings  and 
arrows  at  the  real  target — Hanoi. 

It  is  time  they  quit  blaming  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  Dick  Nixon  and  began  plac- 
ing the  blame  where  it  belongs— on  Ho 
Chi  Minh  and  his  successors.  It  is  time 
they  began  letting  the  President  try  to 
work  out  a  peace  that  is  something  less 
than  peace  at  any  price,  without  forever 
lending  aid  and  comfort  to  Hanoi  by  pre- 
senting the  United  States  as  the  un-tied 
states. 

It  is  time  they  made  it  possible  for  the 
President  to  negotiate  less  with  Averell 
Harriman  and  more  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

It  is  time,  indeed,  that  they  came  to 
grips  with  reality. 

Mr.  President.  I  venture  to  say  that 
many  of  those  who  will  talk  and  write 
critically  in  the  next  few  days  have  re- 
read the  President's  speech  for  only  one 
reason — not  to  see  what  it  offers,  but  to 
see  where  it  can  be  used  against  him. 

Their  purpose  is  to  divide  our  Nation, 
not  to  imify  it.  Their  purpose  is  to  rule 
the  President  or  ruin  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ashamed  for  those 
who  would  destroy  and  not  build  in  the 
name  of  peace.  I  am  sorry  for  those  who 
are  taken  in  and  who  believe  we  can  have 
peace  at  any  price. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  last 
night  dealt  honestly  and  candidly  with 
the  American  people. 

He  told  us  where  we  have  been,  where 
we  are,  and  where  we  are  going.  Per- 
haps the  road  behind  is  one  we  should 
not  have  traveled.  Perhaps  the  road  we 
are  on  is  rough.  But  what  is  important 
today  is  the  road  ahead.  It  can  be  the 
road  to  humiliation  for  us  as  a  people 
and  a  nation,  or  it  can  be  the  road  we 
have  always  traveled,  the  road  with  the 
beacon  light  of  freedom  and  justice  and 
peace  at  its  end. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  up  to  us  which  road 
we  will  take. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  in  other  places, 
with  regard  to  the  President's  speech  of 
last  evening.  I  see  a  very  unfortimate 
tendency  to  erect  strawmen  and  then  to 
proceed  to  knock  them  down.  These 
strawmen  go  with  scare  words  such  as 
"humUiation,"  "defeat."  "betrayal."  and 
"surrender,"  and  the  fact  that  someone 
has  advised,  even  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  "precipitate  withdrawal." 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one in  responsibility  who  advises  pre- 
cipitate withdrawal. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  responsi- 
bility who  is  coimseling  "defeat"  or  "sur- 
render" on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
I  hope  very  much  that  these  strawmen, 
and  other  apparitions,  wiU  not  be  used 
to  kill  off  the  constitutional  and,  indeed, 
the  natural  right  of  every  Amencan,  in 
complete  patriotism,  to  advise  the  coun- 
try on  a  course  which  that  American, 
peaceably  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution,  believes  would  be  best  for 
our  Nation. 

The  President  is  too  intelligent  a  man. 
himself,  to  assume  that  he  is  the  sole 
repository  of  wisdom  and  that  he  can 
get  no  help  from  anybody  else. 

In  addition,  the  whole  argument  is  off 
on  the  wrong  track,  because  it  is  not 
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what  the  President  said— and  he  said 
some  eloquent  and  moving  things— it  Is 
what  he  did  not  say.  I  think  the  key  to 
this  whole  debate  is  this  one  question, 
with  which  the  President  will  ultimately 
have  to  deal  because  it  will  be  demanded 
by  the  situation — not  that  there  is  a 
timetable,    or    that    it    is    secret— but: 
"whose  timetable  is  it?"  Is  it  the  time- 
table of  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  its 
people,  or  is  it  the  timetable  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  Saigon?  And  is  it  possible  to 
get  from  the  government  in  Saigon  the 
timetable  which  is  the  most  suitable  to— 
or  even  compatible  with— our  interests 
in  the  United  States,  unless  they  know 
they  finally  have  to  face  the  issue  that 
we  are  going  to  disengage  from  combat 
and  that  it  will  be  for  them  to  take  it 
over?  Can  they  muster  the  valor  or  gov- 
ernment organization  or  support  of  their 
people  adequately  to  cari-y  on  the  war  for 
their  own  freedom  unless  and  imtil  they 
are  faced  with  that  alternative? 

Nobody  is  talking  about  cutting  off 
military  aid  or  economic  aid  or  even 
phasing  out  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  No- 
body   is   calling    for    precipitate   with- 
drawal.   We    are    not    wild    children 
running  aroimd  hearing  the  sound  of  our 
own  voices.  But  what  I  do  say  is  that, 
having  come  to  the  aid  of  the  South 
Vietnamese— we  have  not  declared  war: 
we  have  just  come  to  their  aid— there 
comes  a  time  when  it  is  necessary  to  look 
to  our  own  interests  and  to  say,  "We  have 
aided  you  as  much  as  we  humanly  can. 
We  have  taken  over  the  combat  there. 
Now  comes  the  time  for  you  to  do  it.  We 
have  followed  your  national  interest  for 
4    years.    We    have    spent    blood    and 
treasure  in  unmeasured  amount.  Now  it 
is  time  to  follow  our  own  national  in- 
fprGst  '* 

That  is  the  real  argument.  That  ques- 
tion has  not  been  settled.  The  President 
did  not  even  address  himself  to  it  last 
night.  I  hope  the  generalizations  will 
yield  to  the  specifics. 

I  will  yield  to  no  man  in  my  respect 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
was  deeply  moved,  as  were  many  of  my 
colleagues.  I  think,  by  some  of  the  things 
he  said  last  night.  I  think  he  made  a 
splendid  point  in  disclosing  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  things  which  show  America's 
good  faith,  which  I  do  not  doubt. 

In  my  judgment,  that  is  not  the  argu- 
able question.  What  I  think  is  the  argu- 
able question  is  the  situation  which  we 
now  face,  which  many  of  us  feel  has 
resulted  from  a  built-in  veto  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  Saigon.  How  do  you  grasp 
that  nettle?  How  do  you  deal  with  that 
issue  ? 

I  had  no  intention  of  speaking  today 
on  this  matter,  but  I  think  it  is  necessary 
to  have  it  in  focus  so  that  if  we  are  going 
to  debate  it,  at  least  we  debate  those 
matters  which  are  in  issue,  rather  than 
those  matters  which  are  not  in  issue  and 
which  have  not  been  urged,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, "precipitate  withdrawal,"  to  use 
the  words  of  the  President  himself. 

My  own  desire  is  to  state  the  issue.  For 
example,  I  think  the  resolution  which 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  has 
proposed,  with  other  Senators,  in  Jux- 
taposition to  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  ,  makes  a 


tremendous  contribution  to  the  debate  on 
Vietnam,  precisely  because  it  poses  the 
Issues  very  sharply,  and  in  a  very  prac- 
tical way.  I  feel  the  same  way  about  the 
resolution  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  and  myself. 

I  hope  Members  of  the  Senate  will  not 
immediately  Jump  to  conclusions  which 
are  extreme  in  their  nature  about  the 
President  and  confidence  in  the  Presi- 
dent This  President  is  too  intelligent  to 
expect  anyone  to  follow  him  with  his 
eyes  shut.  He  himself  is  too  cognizant  of 
the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  Sen- 
ate let  alone  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  wish  to  put  a  damper  on  any 
creative  thinking,  even  if  it  is  in  dissent. 
The  issue  is,  "Are  we  locked  into  this 
situation  based  upon  Saigon's  ability  or 
willingness  to  measure  up  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  taking  up  the  combat  herself"; 
or  must  the  timetable  for  combat  disen- 
gagement now  be  the  interests  of  the 
United  States?  I  submit  that,  if  it  is  only 
the   national    interests    of    the   United 
States  and  we  are  not  locked  Into  a  Sai- 
gon timetable,  our  disengagement  will 
move  very  fsist. 

Again,  in  Justification  of  the  Presi- 
dent— because  it  is  not  an  urmiixed 
statement  I  am  making— he  started  the 
policy  of  withdrawal.  That  is  irreversible. 
What  we  are  talking  about  now  is  the 
timing  and  the  criteria  for  the  timing 
rather  than  the  path  along  which  we  are 
moving,  which,  in  my  Judgment,  is  now 
irreversible. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  had  not 
intended  to  make  any  remarks  on  this 
matter  again,  but,  in  view  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  for 
whom  I  entertain  great  respect,  I  would 
suggest  that  he  perhaps  is  guilty  also  of 
throwing  up  strawmen.  He  has  thrown 
up  two  in  his  very  brief  argument,  which 
I  think  ought  to  be  answered  and  an- 
swered unequivocally.  No  one  on  this 
fioor  or  in  the  United  States  is  going 
to  give  up  his  right  to  express  himself, 
even  though  that  expression  is  a  voice  of 
dissent.  We  had  dissent  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  We  had  it  in  the  War  of 
1812  We  had  it  in  the  Mexican  War.  We 
had  it  in  the  Civil  War.  We  had  it  In 
World  War  I.  We  had  it  in  World  War  n. 
We  had  it  in  the  Korean  war.  Now  we 
have  it  in  this  one.  So  the  question  of 
whether  people  have  a  right  to  express 
themselves  or  not  is  not  the  issue.  It  was 
not  raised  by  the  President.  It  is  not 
in  Issue  now.  No  one  denies  that  right. 
What  the  President  has  called  for  is  an 
act  of  imity  by  the  United  States  to  ter- 
minate the  war  along  the  lines  he  has 
laid  out. 

Second,  although  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  has  many  con- 
tacts and  is  well  informed,  I  can  tell 
him  something,  as  a  member  of  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  which  perhaps  he 
does  not  know.  That  is  that  within  the 
5  years  prior  to  this  administration  we 
had  been  trying  to  get  answers  out  of 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara. 
as  well  as  his  successor,  Mr.  Cliflor(^  as 
to  what  they  were  doing  to  get  the  Viet- 
namese to  move  on  their  own.  I  heard 
Members  on  both  sides  question  him  as 
to  why  we  could  not  get  along  faster  and 
why  they  could  not  get  them  to  take  over 


the  war.  In  all  of  those  5  years  I  never 
heard  one  answer— I  repeat,  one  an- 
swer—which even  tended  to  make  us 
believe  they  were  taking  any  effective 

steps.  ^  , 

So  if  nothing  else  has  been  done  since 
the  first  of  the  year— January-  20,  to 
be  expliclt^this  much  has  been  done: 
The  war  has  been  turned  around  in  an 
effort  to  get  the  Vietnamese  to  assume 
their  responsibUity  for  the  defense  of 
their  country. 

Having  said  that  for  history.  I  will  say 
this  for  the  future.  I  am  not  privy  to  the 
President's  inside  thoughts,  but  I  am 
sure  we  are  not  moving  at  the  complete 
will  or  whim  of  the  Vietnamese.  I  am 
sure  the  President  is  much  too  InteUl- 
gent  a  man,  and  much  too  shrewd  a 
man,  to  let  the  policies  of  this  country 
be  determined  by  the  whims  of  anybody 
in  any  government,  whether  it  be  Viet- 
nam, or  Israel,  or  Venezuela,  or  Chile,  or 
Ecuador,  or  Bolivia,  or  wherever  it  may 
be. 

What  we  are  doing  is  trying  to  estab- 
lish a  concrete  pattern  of  moving  for- 
ward I  believe  the  President  is  doing 
that.  In  his  report  to  the  people  last 
night,  the  President  set  forth  not  only 
the  good  things,  but  also  the  cold-hearted 
facts  A  full  disclosure  of  the  situation  is 
what  the  American  people  have  wanted 
for  a  long  time.  I  think  the  response  in 
the  next  few  weeks  will  reflect  this  fact, 
because  far  too  long  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years  there  has  been  a  credlbiUty 
gap  between  what  emanated  from  the 
White  House  and  what  was  actually 
happening. 

So  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  demolished  these  issues.  We  are  not 
on  Vietnam's  time  schedule.  We  are  on 
our  own. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE.  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU.  H H.  12964,  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Departments  qf  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr    McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
remarks  regarding  the  pending  bUl  pro- 
viding appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice.  Commerce  the 
Judiciary,  and  14  related  agencies  will  be 
rather  brief.  In  my  Judgment  it  is  a  fairly 
good  bill.  It  is  not  the  best  bill  Possible, 
nor  is  It  all  that  I  would  desire.  But  the 
amounts  included  for  the  various  activi- 
ties should  be  ample  to  meet  their  nwses- 
sary  obligations  this  fiscal  year.  As  Sen- 
ators know,  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies have  been  operating  under  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  the  past  4  months, 
and  I  am  glad  that  we  are  AnaHy  able 
to  get  this  bill  to  the  floor  for  Senate 

action.  ,  „ 

I  noted  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  said  a  Uttle  while  ago 
regarding  these  continuing  resolutions, 
that  this  is  not  the  best  way  for  Con- 
gress to  function  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations. I  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
him  But  many  circumstances  have  de- 
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veloped — somei  of  which  the  Senator  re- 
ferred to — which  hinder  the  expedition 
of  appropriation  bills. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  spon- 
sored, and  the  Senate  has  I  believe  foxir 
or  five  times  passed,  a  Joint  resolution 
that  would  establish  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Budget;  to  give  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  staff  of 
experts  to  help  both  Houses  prepare  for 
committee  hearings  on  appropriations, 
and  be  able  to  titelligently  and  appropri- 
ately challenge  and  question  the  execu- 
tive agencies  when  they  come  before 
Congress  seeking  their  appropriations. 
Today,  it  is  almost  an  ex  parte  proceed- 
ing, and  we  arf  not,  I  am  sure,  achieving 
efficiency  nor  receiving,  in  many  areas, 
value  received  for  the  dollars  we  appro- 
priate: and  I  do  not  think  we  ever  will 
until  Congress  equips  itself  with  the  per- 
sonnel and  the  expertise  that  Ls  necessary 
in  dealing  with  a  $200  billion  budget  with 
2  or  3  million  amployees. 

Mr.  WHXIAilS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
.  Mr,.McCT,KTJ,AN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  correct,  and  I  think 
the  proposals  lie  has  made  on  various  oc- 
casions, and  that  we  have  passed  through 
the  Senate  many  times  but  have  not  been 
able  to  get  thrtugh  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, would  go  a  long  way  toward 
correcting  some  of  the  problems  we  are 
confronted  with  each  year.  As  one  who 
has  supported]  those  proposals,  I  hope 
that  some  day  ^e  will  devise  a  better  pro- 
cediu«  than  th$t  under  which  we  are  now 
operating.  It  14  long  overdue,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator's  proposal  is  sound.  I 
know  his  efforts  have  been  very  diligent 
in  that  area. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  hope  that,  if  tthe  other  body  has  a  better 
suggestion,  it  ^ill  come  forward  with  it. 
because  there  is  urgent  need  for  some 
change  and  s<>me  improvement  in  our 
present  procetWes. 

As  the  report  indicates,  the  recom- 
mended allowance  is  $315,276,800  above 
the  total  siun  appropriated  for  the  activi- 
ties in  fiscal  1|69,  and  is  a  net  Increase 
of  $34,315,500  above  the  total  sum  al- 
lowed In  the  H^use  bill.  However,  the  bill 
as  recommended  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee is  $105,75*.900  under  the  revised 
budget.  I 

For  the  State  Department  the  commit- 
tee has  added  $3,051,500.  This  Increase 
includes  $32,000  for  the  salary  and  re- 
lated costs  of  two  positions — an  attorney 
and  an  engineer,  to  enable  the  American 
Section  of  the  ilntemational  Joint  Com- 
mission to  hate  continuity  of  employ- 
ment and  to  better  cope  with  the  work- 
load. Also  reconunended  was  $19,500  to 
cover  the  U.S.!  membership  fees  in  two 
items  under  the  appropriation  for  the 
International  ;  Fisheries  Commissions, 
namely  SlO.OOio  for  the  International 
Council  for  Exploration  of  the  Seas,  find 
$9,500  for  the  International  Commission 
for  Conservation  of  the  Atlantic  Tuna. 
For  the  exchange  program,  $1.5  million 
was  added  to  permit  increased  activity  in 
the  exchange  of  persons  programs,  in- 
cluding the  Hays-Fulbrlght  program. 


For  construction,  by  the  United  States 
section,  of  the  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission,  the  committee 
has  added  $1.5  million.  This  amount  will 
provide  the  Commission  with  needed 
funds  to  continue  repairs  and  improve- 
ments on  the  lower  RJo  Grande  Valley,  a 
Joint  venture  project  developed  with 
Mexico  following  the  Beulah  flood  in 
1967. 

For  the  Justice  Department  the  com- 
mittee has  added  '  $25,861,000  to  the 
House  recommendations.  Of  this  sum, 
$25.5  million  w£^  added  for  the  law  en- 
forcement assistance  program  to  provide 
$275.5  million  to  carry  out  the  adminis- 
tration's responsibilities  authorized  by 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

The  budget  figure  for  this  Item,  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  President,  was  $296,570,000. 
The  House  of  Representatives  cut  it  down 
to  $250  million.  The  administration  asked 
for  a  restoration  of  $45.5  mlUlon.  We 
have  restored  $25.5  million  of  that  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  area  where  I 
would  have  been  glswl — for  I  think  the 
need  exists,  and  I  think  It  is  wholly  justi- 
fied— to  approve  the  full  amount  of  the 
budget  request,  and  even  more. 

We  have,  however,  taken  into  consid- 
eration, since  we  are  now  operating 
under  a  continuing  resolution,  the  fact 
that  by  the  time  the  money  can  possibly 
be  made  available  for  expenditure,  4  or 
more  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
will  have  expired. 

We  believe  that  this  amount,  in  view 
of  that  situation.  Is  ample  and  that  to 
give  any  greater  sunount  would  possibly 
be  appropriating  more  than  It  would  be 
possible  to  expend  judiciously. 

This  Is  a  new  program.  It  Is  still  In  an 
experimental  stage.  Although  it  is  a  pro- 
gram that  is  vital  to  the  needs  of  our 
Nation  and  our  national  security,  it  is 
urgently  needed  and  as  quickly  as  the 
Department  can  develop  and  demon- 
strate Its  ability  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram effectively  and  efficiently,  I  for  one 
Senator  will  be  more  than  happy  and 
anxious  to  vote  for  a  very  substantial  in- 
crease In  the  fund. 

I  anticipate,  and  I  believe  that  we  can 
expect,  that  this  item  will  increase  each 
year  for  the  next  2  years  and  perhaps 
for  the  foreseeable  future  as  we  under- 
take to  strengthen  the  arm  of  law  en- 
forcement and  combat  more  effectively 
the  crime  wave  that  Is  sweeping  the  Na- 
tion. 

Specifically,  the  allowance  we  have 
made  available  would  provide  $21  mil- 
lion for  planning  grants;  $215  million 
for  action  grants;  $20  million  for  aca- 
demic assistance;  $14  million  for  the  na- 
tional institute  programs  which  includes 
$1.5  million  for  the  National  Criminal 
Justice  Information  and  Statistics  Serv- 
ice; $1.2  million  for  technical  assistance, 
and  $4.3  million  for  general  administra- 
tion expenses. 

An  additional  $361,000  was  allowed 
for  the  salaries  £ind  expenses  appropria- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  permit 
an  Increase  of  $200,000  for  the  medical 
program;  $149,000  for  three  more  half- 
way treatment  centers  and  $12,000  more 


for  civilian  help  needed  In  handling 
medical  records  at  various  institutions. 

Mr.  FDliBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ^leld. 

Mr.  PTJLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
unfortunately  engaged  in  a  conversation 
when  the  Senator  dealt  with  the  items 
for  the  State  Department. 

I  point  out  with  reference  to  the  educa- 
tion exchange  program  that  I  appeared 
before  the  committee  at  the  time  testi- 
mony was  taken  on  that  matter. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
restoring  the  $1.5  million  for  that  appro- 
priation and  also,  and  especially,  for 
changing  the  $8.5  million  requirement  on 
excess  currencies  to  $4.5  million. 

That  was  a  very  deceptive  figure.  $8.5 
million  could  not  be  efficiently  used.  If  it 
were  used,  it  would  distort  the  program 
out  of  all  reason.  So  the  changing  of  that 
figure  and  the  restoration  of  the  $1.5  mil- 
lion will,  I  think,  enable  the  program  to 
survive  during  tiiis  very  critical  period 
when  the  demands  of  the  war  are  so 
great. 

I  point  out  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  I  think  this  is  a  very  good 
Investment.  As  the  Senator  knows.  I  rec- 
ommended that  it  be  increased  at  least 
to  the  budget  estimate.  However,  I  un- 
derstand what  the  House  has  done  and 
the  pressures  under  which  they  operate. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
retain  this  very  modest  amount  of  $1.5 
million  which  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended. 

This  is  not  very  much  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  some  47  countries,  I  believe,  are 
participating  in  the  program,  and  a  great 
many  of  them,  particularly  the  western 
European  countries,  have  now  begun  to 
pay  a  share  of  the  costs.  In  some  cases, 
the  countries  have  begun  to  pay  their 
full  share,  that  is  50  percent,  of  the  cost 
of  the  educationsd  program.  I  refer  to 
some  of  the  wealthier  States.  The  pro- 
gram has  become  in  some  cases  a  fully 
mutual  program  and  not  a  one-sided  one. 

I  am  very  much  appreciative  of  the 
Senator's  enabling  this  program  to  sur- 
vive. I  was  alraid  that  if  we  had  not 
made  some  gesture  of  this  kind,  these 
countries  would  simply  give  up  any  hope 
that  the  program  would  ever  be  contin- 
ued; that  it  would  be  discontinued  and 
never  revived.  So  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  help. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arkansas.  Possi- 
bly we  could  have  given  more.  The  Sen- 
ate committee  might  have  allowed  more. 
But  we  are  under  some  stress  to  hold 
down  expenditures. 

I  may  say.  about  the  whole  bill,  that  in 
many  areas  the  chairman  simply  went 
about  as  far  as  the  Scotch  strain  in  him 
would  permit,  taking  into  account  the 
fiscal  problems  that  confront  our  Nation. 
We  may  have  some  trouble  in  confer- 
ence. I  do  not  know  whether  the  House 
will  be  adamant  about  the  amount,  or 
possibly  be  more  adamant  with  respect  to 
the  change  of  language  concerning  for- 
eign funds  than  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  the  hard  money  increase.  I 
do  not  know.  Anyway,  it  would  be  my 
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tiope  that  my  ooUeague  from  Arkansas 
will  be  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
conference.  If  we  are  imable  to  hold  the 
item  in  conference,  he  wlU  be  PrM^ 
and  will  know  the  reason  why.  I  shaU  do 
my  very  best,  but  we  shall  need  the  Sen- 
ator's help. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  shall  do  my  best.  I  think,  in  view 
of  the  budget  estimate  and  the  cost,  that 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  hold  it.  But  I 
realize  the  difficulty,  because  I  have  been 
a  member  of  conferences  in  the  past. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  For  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  committee  has  added 
$28  179  000  to  the  recommendations  of 
the'  House.  Of  that  amount,  $8,231,000 
was  added  for  the  Economic  Development 
Administration    development    facilities. 
I  take  full  responsibility  for  this  mcrease. 
It  is  one  of  our  current  programs.  It  is 
a  modem  program  of  Federal  aid  m 
which  I  strongly  believe,  because  I  know 
from  observation  of  the  experience  of  my 
State  that  when  these  dollars  are  ex- 
pended, there  is  something  tangible  to 
show  for  them.  The  recipient  gets  some- 
thing of  value,  something  that  he  can 
look  at.  see,  appraise,  and  evaluate.  It  is 
not  intangible;  it  is  there.  It  increases: 
it  enhances  the  economy  and  the  physical 
facilities  for  which  the  contribution  is 
made.  And  I  am  hopeful  that  this  amount 
will  finally  be  approved. 

As  I  stated,  the  sum  of  $8,231,000  was 
added  for  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, development  facilities,  to 
provide  the  full  budget  request  of  $178.- 
231  000  for  grants  and  loans  authorized 
by  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  as  amended.  We 
did  not  go  beyond  the  budget,  but  we 
went  to  the  full  budget  request. 

There  was  $829,000  added  to  restore  the 
1969  base  level  of  expenditures  in  the 
Operations  and  Administration  account, 
and  thus  avoid  a  reduction  in  personnel 
strength  needed  to  cope  with  the  work- 
load- $1,366,000  for  the  international  ac- 
tivities program:  $350,000  Jor  expenses 
incident  to  demolition  of  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  pavUion;  $1,385,000  for  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration to  provide  $700,000  for  air  pollu- 
tion forecasts,  aviation  weather  forecasts 
and  basic  weather  network  expansioti, 
also  $685,000  more  for  the  research  and 
development  programs:  also  allowed  was 
$100  000  of  the  $344,000  request  for  the 
fire  research  and  safety  program,  unOer 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  TTie 
additional  $100,000  added  to  the  $326,- 
000  in  the  House  biU  will  provide  a  total 
of   $426,000   for  this  program  in  fiscal 
1970  For  ship  construction,  the  commit- 
tee has  allowed  the  budget  estimate  of 
$15  918,000.  This  sum  added  to  the  carry- 
over balance  of  about  $102  mlUion  wiU 
make  avaUable  in  fiscal  1970  over  $117 
million.  The  committee  recognized  the 
fact  that  recent  authorization  for  tne 
item  was  $145  milUon  and  as  such  would 
be  receptive  to  a  supplemental  request  at 
an  early  date.  ^  _*  i,„ 

In  other  words,  we  did  not  undertake 
at  this  time  to  make  an  appropnation  ol 
the  total  authorization  of  $145  million 
We  had  had  no  testimony  with  respect 
to  it  due  to  late  passage  of  the  author- 
ization bill.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the 
chairman   and   other  members   of  the 


committee— at  least,  some  of  them— that 
a  supplemental  request  be  submitted  to 
Congress  and  be  considered  after  appro- 
priate hearings  and  after  due  delibera- 
tion with  respect  to  the  merits  of  the 
additional  request  for  funding. 

For  the  related  agencies,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  a  net  reduction  from  the 
House  allowance  for  this  group  of  activi- 
ties, distributed  as  foUows:  A  reduction 
of  $25  million  in  the  Small  Business  ap- 
propriation for  Business  Loan  and  In- 
vestment fund,  as  testimony  indicated  it 
was  not  needed  until  1971.  So  we  struck 
that  amount  from  the  blU.  But  there  are 
increases  in  the  House  allowances  for 
the  following  activities:  for  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission.  $331,000, 
for  the  National  Commission  on  Re- 
form of  Federal  Criminal  Laws.  $50,000; 
for  the  office  of  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations.  $77,000:  for  nec- 
essary expenses  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  $1,500,000;  this  sum  Is  one-half 
of  the  request  to  help  fund  the  costs  of 
overseas  missions,  media  service,  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  and  for  additional 
fairs  and  exhibitions  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  that  had  been  programed  by  the 
U  S   Information  Agency,  $266,000 

Mr  President,  I  realize  that  this  is  a 
brief  outline  of  the  bill  and  of  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations,  but  1  believe 
it  is  adequate  to  form  a  basis  of  discus- 
sion and  to  acquaint  the  Members  gen- 
erally with  what  the  committee  has 
recommended. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distm- 
guished  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  that  the  committee  has  done  a 
good  job  on  this  bill.  In  the  first  place, 
it  has  cut  the  proposed  budget  by  nearly 
$106  milUon.  In  doing  so,  we  were  trying 
to  do  our  part  to  make  a  meaningful 
contribution  to  the  fight  against  mfla- 

tion.  ,  .     T 

But  we  may  not  have  done  enougn.  i 
do  hope  that  the  full  membership  of  the 
Senate  will  carry  on  the  theme  and 
momentum  of  the  challenge  to  the  De- 
fense procurement  authorization  bUl  ana 
scrutinize  this  appropriation  bill  to  find 
places  where  other  members  feel  that 
cuts  can  be  made  that  the  committee  did 
not  make. 

I  do  hope  that  this  bill  will  not  go 
through  unchallenged  and  without 
changes  being  made  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate.  For  otherwise  there  will  be  an 
indication  that  the  full  Senate  really  is 
not  doing  its  job  in  seriously  studying 
this  biU  but  instead  merely  leaving  the 
bill  up  completely  to  the  committee. 

We  of  the  committee  may  be  the  ex- 
nerts  because  we  have  spent  the  time  and 
the  effort  to  study  this  bill  in  depth,  to 
hold  lengthy  hearings,  and  to  deliberate 
at  length  in  the  markup  on  the  bUl. 

But  surely  we  do  not  possess  such 
omniscience,  to  the  exclusion  of  aU  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  that  our  judg- 
ment is  infalUble  and  to  be  accepted 
without  question. 

For  example,  upon  my  recommenda- 
tion the  subcommittee,  with  subsequent 
approval  by  the  full  committee,  in- 
creased the  amount  for  the  mutual  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchange  program 
$1  500,000  over  the  house  allowance  a^d 
lowered  the  limitation  in  the  bill  for  this 


program  as  passed  by  the  House  from 
$8,500,000  down  to  $4,500,000. 

I  recommended  this  change  because 
it  will  allow  the  Department  the  use  of 
more  hard  doUars  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
gram and,  more  importantly,  allow  the 
Department  to  place  its  programs  in 
countries  where  in  its  judgment  they 
will  do  the  best  job  rather  than  put  pro- 
grams into  coimtries  because  foreign 
currencies  are  available. 

I  was  greatly  persuaded  to  make  this 
recommendation  because  of  the  very  elo- 
quent appeal  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  and  by  great 
respect  for  his  expertise  as  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Yet  I  must  recognize  that  he  and  I 
may  not  be  right  about  this.  If  we  are 
wrong,  then  I  surely  hope  that  someone 
in  the  Senate  will  point  out  where  we 
are  wrong  and  chaUenge  this  change 

Let  not  the  spirit  of  reappraisal— 
whether  it  be  agonizing  or  gratifying— 
that  so  brilliantly  flamed  on  the  defense 
procurement  authorization  die  out  or 
even  dim  the  slightest.  Instead,  let  it  pre- 

''^Let  it  prevail  on  this  bill.  Let  it  prevaU 
when  we  bring  back  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  defense  procurement  au- 
thorization bill. 

Yes  let  it  prevaU  as  we  seriously  scru- 
tinize our  foreign  commitments  and  In- 
volvement*  when  the  foreign  aid  authori- 
zation bill  comes  to  the  floor  for  debate 
and  later  when  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation bill  is  debated. 

Let  it  prevaU  as  it  did  on  the  Kennedy 
Center  bUl  in  the  debate  that  aired  the 
shocking  state  of  affairs  on  that  project^ 
We  have  tried  to  cut  the  fat  out  ol 
this  bill— but  I  am  sure  that  there  must 
be  items  in  the  bill  where  there  is  fat  that 
can  be  cut  out  but  which,  in  our  own  lack 
of  knowledge,  we  faUed  to  detect  and  on 
which  specific  items  some  Seriators,  not 
onthe  committee,  have  inside  knowledge 
as  to  fat  than  can  be  cut  out. 

I  urge  senators  with  such  mside 
knowledge  to  point  out  the  fat  and  offer 
amendments  to  cut  that  fft^Do  not  let 
this  bill  be  passed  perfunctorily  without 
anv  ChaUenge  or  attempted  change 

Mr  President,  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  commend  the  distinguished 
cStrman.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
<Sr^c6LELLAN).  for  the  veiy  thor- 
ough job  he  has  done  and  the  staffer. 
Merrick.  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr  McDon- 
nell for  the  fine  job  they  did  In  assist- 
ing 'and  bringing  to  the  floor  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  very  good  bUl. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine,  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  subcommittee.  I  have  been  very  for- 
tunate in  the  years  I  have  served  as 
cSia!n  to  have  her  valuable  assistance 
and  cooperation. 

I  can  say  truthf  uUy  that  when  we  un- 
deri^e  to  process  this  bUl  each  year  I 
SnSot  rec^  any  partisanship.  We  go 
after  this  measure  and  give  It  the  atten- 
tion and  study  we  think  is  required  to 
provide  those  funds,  the  minimum  fundi, 
that  are  essential  to  the  efficient  and  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  Goverrunent. 

It  Is  a  very  pleasant  task  for  the  chair- 
man to  have  the  cooperation  he  has  had 
not  only  from  members  of  the  minority 
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and  the  ranking  member  of  the  minority 
on  the  subcon^lttee,  but  also  the  co- 
operation of  hl»  colleagues  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side. 

As  I  recall  nearly  every  item — I  believe 
every  item — was  reported  unanimously 
by  the  subcomntittee  and  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. That  does  not  mean  there  was 
complete  unanJynity  of  agreement.  There 
Is  always  some  give  and  take.  That  is  the 
only  way  we  can  arrive  at  these  things. 
But  it  was  an  effort,  a  successful  effort, 
to  reach  an  understanding  and  report 
the  measure.  Hiat  kind  of  environment 
and  atmosphere  of  cooperation  and  dedi- 
cation is  certaialy  a  great  pleasure  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  0(>mmlttee  amendments  be 
considered  andj  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  ^s  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment,  provided  that  no  point  of 
order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  reason  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  BZnendmfnts  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
aS  follows: 

On  page  8.  llnei  13,  after  "1944",  strike  out 
"MOO.OOO"   and  l|isert   "$1,900,000". 

On  page  9.  line  p,  after  the  word  "vehicles", 
strike  out  ■•561,^"  and  Insert  "»593,000"; 
In  line  14,  after  the  word  "of",  where  It  ap- 
pears the  first  time,  strike  out  "two"  and 
ln«ert  "the";  and;  In  line  16,  after  the  word 
"Preeldent".  stride  out  "(the  other  Com- 
missioner to  serve  In  that  capacity  without 
compensation  th^efor) ". 

On  page  10,  llnp  21,  after  the  word  "Con- 
gress", strike  oult  "«2,335,000"  and  Insert 
•$2,364,600". 

On  page  11,  llnq  19,  after  "(31  U.S.C.  529)  ", 
strike  out  "$31,42^.000"  and  Insert  "$32,925,- 
000";  and.  In  llne(20,  after  the  word  "than", 
strike  out  "$8,6o4,000"  and  insert  '$4,500,- 
000".  I 

On  page  19,  lln*  7.  after  the  word  "Code", 
strike  out  "$74, 1*79,000"  and  Insert  "$74,- 
640.000". 

On  page  20.  Un0  14.  strike  out  "$250,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$175,500,000". 

On  page  24.  114e  6,  after  "(79  Stat.  552; 
81  Stat.  268)",  st*lke  out  "$170,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$178,231,090". 

On  page  24,  line  23,  after  the  word  "for", 
strike   out    "$19,000,000"   and    Insert   "$19,- 


829.000";  and.  In  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "than",  strll  e  out  "$2,000,000"  and  In- 
sert "$1,200,000". 

On  page  25,  line  19,  after  the  word 
"abroad",  strike  oit  "$19,000,000"  and  insert 
"$20,366,000";  and)  in  line  20.  after  the  word 
"which",  strike  out   "$11,100,000"  and  insert 


"$12,466,000" 
At  the  top  of 

"  PAKTrCIPATIO> 


je  27.  insert: 

IN   U.S.   ExposmoNs 


"PARTICIPATION     IN     NEW     YORK     WORLD'S     TAZR 

"Por  an  addltloial  amount  for  'Participa- 
tion In  New  York  World's  Pair,"  for  the  pur- 
poses of  demolishing  the  U.S.  PavUlon  and 
restoration  of  thei  site  at  the  former  New 
Tork  World's  Fair!  Flushing  Meadows,  New 
York,  $350,000  to  Remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

On  page  28.  at  !the  beginning  of  line  13, 
strike  out  "$121,000,000"  and  Insert  "$121,- 
700,000". 

On  page  29.  llnie  2,  after  the  word  "In- 
strumentation",  strike  out  "$24,000,000  "  and 
insert  "$24,685,0O0». 

On  page  30,  line  1*,  after  "(15  U.S.C.  278d)  ', 
strike  out  "$37,000JD0O"  and  Insert  "$37,100,- 
000".  I 

On  page  31,  aftet  line  13,  Insert: 


"SHIP    CONSITRUCTION 

"Por  constructlon-dlfTerential  subsidy  and 
cost  of  national-defense  features  Incident  to 
construction  of  ships  for  operation  In  for- 
eign commerce  (46  U.S.C.  1152,  1164);  for 
construction-differential  subsidy  and  cost  of 
national -defense  features  Incident  to  the  re- 
construction and  reconditioning  of  ships  un- 
der title  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1154);  and  for  ac- 
quisition of  used  ships  pursuant  to  section 
510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended  (46  U.S.C.  1160);  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  $15,918,000." 

On  page  42,  after  line  17,  strike  out: 

"Sec.  404.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  title  shall  be  available  for  the  salaries 
and  or  expenses  of  any  deputy  clerk  In  any 
District  court  clerk's  office  that  does  not  ac- 
cept applications  for  passports  except  In 
cities  where  the  State  Department  presently 
operates  passport  offices." 

On  page  46,  line  6,  after  the  word  "aliens", 
strike  out  "$450,000""  and  Insert  "$781,000". 

On  page  46,  line  12,  after  the  word  "ve- 
hicles", strike  out  ""$250,000"  and  Insert 
"$300,000". 

On  page  48,  after  line  5,  strike  out: 

"BtrSINESS     LOAN     AND    INVESTMENT    FUND 

"For  additional  capital  for  the  Business 
Loan  and  Investment  Fund,  authorized  by 
the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended,  to  re- 
main available  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
$25,000,000." 

On  page  48.  at  the  beginning  of  line  16, 
strike  out  "$482,000"  and  insert  "$559,000". 

On  page  51.  line  25,  after  the  word  "organl- 
zatlons",  strike  out  "$160,000,000"  and  In- 
sert  "$161,500,000". 

On  page  53,  line  16,  after  "(75  Stat.  527)", 
strike  out  ""$2,500,000"  and  Insert  "$2,766,- 
000". 

On  page  56,  line  8,  after  the  word  "after", 
strike  out  "October  12,  1968"  and  Insert  "Au- 
g\ist  1.  1969". 

AMENDMENT    NO.    282 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  262  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Page  48,  at  the  end  of  line  17  and  before 
the  period.  Insert  the  following:  ":  Provided, 
That  all  funds  herein  appropriated  to  the 
business  loan  and  investment  fund  and  all 
moneys  hereinbefore  or  hereinafter  appro- 
priated to  such  fund,  together  with  all  mon- 
eys otherwise  available  to  such  fund,  shall  be 
available  to  meet  guarantees  bearing  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  of 
America  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  pursuant  to 
secUon  303  (b)  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958,  as  amended." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the  National 
Association  of  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Companies  addressed  to  the  Hon- 
orable John  A.  McClellan,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  on  the  par- 
ticular bill  we  are  discussing  today.  The 
letter  reads  as  follows: 

National  Association  or  Small 
Business  Investment  Companies, 
Washington,  DC,  October  21,  1969. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  McClellan:  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association  of  Small 
Business  Investment  Companies  from  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  met  earlier  today  with 
Senator  Pastore  to  discuss  the  crisis  facing 
our   Industry   at    the    present   time   because 


of  the  inability  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration  to  make  loans  to  SBICs. 

The  Johnson  and  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tions have  cut  off  direct  funding  of  the 
SBIC  program  as  a  part  of  their  antl-ln- 
flatlon  drives  and  have  sought  to  replace 
It  with  a  system  under  which  SBICs  would 
borrow  money  privately  with  the  assistance 
of  a  guaranty  Issued  by  8BA.  The  managers 
of  the  sources  of  these  borrowed  funds,  how- 
ever, have  raised  the  question  whether  SBA 
has  the  power  to  back  up  such  a  guaranty. 
The  Comptroller  General  has  ruled  that 
SBA  has  the  authority  to  guarantee  these 
borrowings  In  a  letter  written  to  SBA  In 
1968.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  not  Issued  a  similar  ruling  and 
the  private  money  market  requires  either 
such  a  ruling  from  the  Attorney  General 
or  clear  legislative  direction  on  this  point. 
In  order  to  expedite  Congressional  action 
in  clarifying  this  uncertainty,  our  Industry 
has  explored  several  courses  of  action. 

Senator  Pastore  has  been  a  long-time  sup- 
porter of  the  SBIC  program  and  desires  to 
add  a  sentence  to  the  SBA  Section  of  H.R, 
12964,  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
and  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  brief  sentence  would 
clarify  any  possible  questions  about  the 
propriety  of  the  use  of  SBA  appropriations 
to  honor  guarantees  made  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 303(b)  of  the  anall  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958, 

Senator  Pastore  asked  me  to  Inform  you 
of  his  wish  to  assist  the  SBIC  program 
through  this  action  and  to  ask  your  In- 
dulgence In  bringing  the  proposal  before 
your  Subcommittee. 

Naturally,  the  officers  and  the  staff  of  our 
Association  stand  ready  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  or  your  staff  might  have. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Stults, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  President,  I  raised  this  matter  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  and  the  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan),  suggested  that  I  take  up 
the  matter  before  the  full  committee  in 
marking  up  the  bUl,  which  I  did.  At  that 
time  the  question  arose  that  this  was 
language  on  an  appropriation  bill  and, 
rather  than  to  act  on  it  in  committee, 
that  it  should  be  brought  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Referring  now  to  the  report  on  the 
bill,  at  page  33  the  following  language 
appears : 

The  1970  budget  contemplates  the  use  of 
up  to  $40  million  to  guarantee  loans  to  small 
business  Investment  companies  from  the 
business  loan  and  Investment  revolving 
■fund,  provisions  governing  which  are  con- 
tained In  this  bill.  The  committee  unani- 
mously authorized  Senator  John  O.  Pastore 
to  offer  the  following  amendment  on  the 
fioor: 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  has  been  spelled  out 
in  the  committee  report  on  page  33. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  the  letter  I 
received  from  the  National  Association 
of  Small  Business  Investment  Compa- 
nies I  asked  the  Honorable  Joseph  T. 
McDormell,  who  is  one  of  our  staff  mem- 
bers, lo  pursue  this  matter.  He  furnished 
me  with  a  memorandum,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration is  in  complete  accord  with  the 
amendment.  The  modified  amendment 
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was  drawn  with  their  approval  and  at 
their  suggestion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  memorandum  be  placed  in 
the  Record,  as  an  explanation  of  what 
this  is  all  about. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  to  Senator  John  O.  Pastore, 
October  30,  1969 


Prom  Joseph  T.  McDonneU. 
subject:  Proposed  Amendment  to  the  State, 
Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  BUI  clari- 
fying the  authority  of  the  Administrator 
of  SBA  to  guarantee  loans  made  to  Small 
Business  Investment  Companies. 
Pursuant  to  your  request,  the  following  in- 
formation is  submitted  regarding  the  need 
for  your  amendment  to  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act.  In  compUlng  this  informa- 
tion, oonferencee  were  held  with  officials  of 
SBA  and  the  National  Association  of  Small 
Business  Investment  Companies. 

Por  the  past  18  months,  the  SBICs  have 
been  unable  to  replenish  their  capital  re- 
quirements by  borrowing  from  private  finan- 
cial institutions,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  of  SBA  to  guar- 
antee these  loans  has  been  In  question.  The 
Senate,  on  August  13,  1969.  passed  S.  2540  to 
amend  the  SmaU  Business  Investment  Act  in 
order  to  clarify  the  Administrator's  author- 
ity. This  bill  Is  now  pending  before  the 
House,  but  there  Is  no  Indication  as  to  when 
action  will  be  taken. 

On  March  20,  1968,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Adminis- 
trator (copy  attached) ,  ruled  that  under  the 
1967  amendment  to  Section  303(b)    of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act,  the  Admin- 
istrator did  have  such  authority.  Due  to  the 
fact    that    Congress,    In    passing    the    1967 
amendment,  deleted  wording  in  Section  303 
(b),  the  question  presented  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  was  whether  deletion  of  the 
said  wording  was  indicative  of  Congress'  re- 
fusal to  grant  the  Administrator  authority  to 
guarantee  such  loans.  In  essence,  the  Comp- 
troller General  ruled  that  even  though  the 
Congress  had  Inserted  specific  authority  In 
Section   303(b)    and   then   had   deleted    the 
clarifying  language  In  1967,  such  would  not 
divest   the   Administrator   of    his   authority 
to  guarantee  loans.  The  ruUng  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  was  predicated  on  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  mention  In  the  legislative 
history  of  the  clarifying  language,  and  it  was 
therefore  concluded  that  In  the  absence  of 
any    legislative    history,    the    deletion    was 
actually  unintended. 

Kven  with  the  ruling  of  the  ComptroUer 
General,  private  financial  institutions,  for 
the  past  18  months,  have  taken  the  position 
that  without  a  concturlng  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  the  authority  of  the  SBA 
Administrator  Is  stlU  under  a  cloud.       _ 

The  basic  reason  for  your  offering  an 
amendment  to  this  appropriation  bill  is  to 
give  the  assurance  required  by  the  private 
financial  Institutions.  Said  amendment,  even 
though  such  would  be  legislation  in  an  ap- 
propriation bUl,  U  believed  to  be  germane  for 
the  reason  that  the  appropriation  for  SBA 
Is  contained  In  this  bill.  Further,  the  original 
Johnson  budget  and  the  Nixon  budget  for 
FY  1970  contemplated  the  use  of  up  to  $40 
million  in  the  "busmess  loan  and  investment 
fund"  to  guarantee  loans  from  private 
sources  to  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies. (It  should  be  noted  that  thU  $40 
million  Is  not  a  direct  appropriation,  but 
simply  a  limitation  on  the  said  revolving 
fund  which  is  set  forth  in  the  budget.) 

As  Indicated  above,  the  small  business  In- 
vestment companies  have  been  unable  to  re- 
plenish their  capital  by  borrowing  from  pri- 
vate financial  Institutions  because  of  the 
cloud  on  the  Administrator's  guarantee  au- 


thority. ThU  has  caused  an  undue  hard- 
ship on  small  business  companies  which  look 
to  SBICs  for  equity  and  loan  type  financing. 
This  hardship  has  been  intensified  by  the 
high  interest  rates  In  effect  at  the  present 
time. 

The  existing  situation,  which  your  amend- 
ment would  correct,  has  also  imposed  a  hard- 
ship on  smaU  business  Investment  companies 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  replenUh  their  loan  funds.  It  Is 
alleged  that  even  assuming  that  small  busi- 
ness Investment  companies  could  have  bor- 
rowed money  during  the  last  18  months,  they 
would  have  had  to  pay  In  excess  of  15% 
without  said  guarantee.  This  is  significant 
because  the  said  SBICs  are  precluded  by  law 
from  charging  more  than  15%  to  their  bor- 
rowers. Therefore,  the  more  that  money  costs 
them— assuming  that  such  is  available— the 
narrower  their  operating  margin  becomes. 

In  consultation  with  officials  of  the  SBA, 
your  proposed  amendment  has  been  revised 
so  as  to  clarify  the  language  therein.  A  copy 
of  the  revised  amendment,  together  with 
suggested  report  language,  is  attached.  It  Is 
suggested.  If  this  amendment  Is  Inserted  In 
the  bill,  that  such  be  done  on  page  47  at  the 
end  of  line  19,  as  a  proviso. 


Comptroller     General     of     the 
United  States, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  20, 1968. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Moot, 
Administrator,  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 
Dear  Mr.  Moot:  By  letter  of  February  12, 
1968,  you  stated  that  it  Is  your  desire,  under 
authority    of    section   303(b)    of    the    Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  as  amend- 
ed   15  use    683(b),  to  Increase  participa- 
tion of  the  private  sector  of  the  national 
economy  In  Small  Business  Administration 
lending    programs    by    encouraging    Institu- 
tional lendere  to  finance  small  business  In- 
vestment  companies,   through   guaranteeing 
such  loans  made  by  Institutional  lenders  to 
SBICs. 

You  point  out  that  this  would  be  similar 
to  a  llqiUdlty  guaranty  program  inltiatwl  by 
SBA  In  1961  imder  which  lenders  could  re- 
quire SBA  to  purchase  the  outstanding  bai- 
lee of  a  loan  at  any  time,  but  that  the 
present  proposal  contemplates  guaranty 
against  default.  You  request  that  we  confirm 
your  authority  to  engage  In  the  proposed 
program.  ,.      ,». 

Section  303(b)  of  Uie  act,  prior  ^  its 
amendment  by  section  205  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  Amendments  of  1967, 
Public   Law   90-104,   81    Stat.   270,    provided 

that:  ^  .. 

-"To  encourage  the  formation  and  growth 
of  small  business  investment  companies,  the 
Administration  is  authorized  (but  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  necessary  funds  are  not  avail- 
able to  the  company  Involved  from  private 
sources  on  reasonable  terms)  to  lend  funds 
to  such  companies  either  directly  or  by  loans 
made  or  effected  in  cooperation  with  banks 
or  other  lending  Institutions  through  agree- 
ments to  participate  on  an  immediate  or 
deferred  (standby)  basU.  •  •  V"  (Italics  sup- 

Pll«^>  ^^^  »,„ 

The   underscored  language  was  added  by 

Public  Law  88-273,  approved  February  28, 
1964  78  Stat.  146.  By  decision  of  September 
4  1962  B-149686,  this  Office  had  niied  that 
authority  existed  for  the  guaranty  program 
initiated  by  SBA  In  1961,  despite  the  absence 
of  specific  authorization  therefor.  The  un- 
derscored language  was  added  In  1964  to 
make  clear  by  specific  sututory  reference 
that  the  Congress  concurred  In  the  exercise 
of  such  authority.  See  our  decision  of  March 
15  1965  B-149685,  wherein  we  relied  upon 
section  303(b)  as  quoted  above  together  with 
Its  legislative  hUtory  to  support  the  conclu- 
sion that  SBA  was  authorized  to  institute  a 
program  identical  to  the  one  which  is  now 
In  question. 


The  reason  for  the  question  arising  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the   1967  amendments  re- 
wrote section  303(b)    to  revise  slgnlflcantiy 
the    basic    structure    of    SBA    financing    for 
SBICs.   In  making  this  revision,  the  Con- 
gress deleted  the  words   "or  deferred  (stand- 
by)"  from   the   phrase   underscored   in   the 
portion   quoted  above.  Although  the  legis- 
lative record  discloses  In  precise  detail  the 
reasons   and    purpose   for   rewriting   section 
303(b),  we  do  not  find  any  mention  of  In- 
tent related  to  deletion  of  the  critical  words 
which    specifically    authorize    deferred    par- 
ticipation loans.  See  House  Report  No.  660, 
September  25,   1967,  at  page  9;   and  Senate 
Report  No.  388,  June  27,   1967,  at  page   13. 
In  1962  we  held  that  bank  disbursed  pro- 
grams under  guaranty  by  SBA  were  author- 
ized Irrespective  of  the  lack  of  specific  statu- 
tory provision  therefor,  and  It  followed  that 
insertion  of  the  specific  authority  embodied 
in  the  underscored  portion  of  the  quote  was, 
In  a  sense,  superfluous.  However,  the  specific 
clarifying    language   having    been   provided, 
can  It  be  said   that  Its   deletion  carries  no 
legal  significance? 

Ordinarily,  we  would  be  required  to  give 
some  meaning  to  the  kind  of  change  In 
statutory  language  in  question.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  instant  case,  we  believe  the  only 
meaning  we  could  ascribe— that  deletion  of 
the  words  Involved  was  Intended  as  a  can- 
cellation of  the  authority  they  covered— is  so 
at  variance  with  the  prior  history  of  the 
statute,  that  In  the  absence  of  any  related 
explanatory  material  In  the  legislative  his- 
tory on  such  an  important  aspect,  we  are 
reluctant  to  conclude  that  the  deletion  was 
legislatively  so  intended.  In  othe'  words,  we 
believe  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Con- 
gressional intent  in  rewriting  section  303(b) . 
omission  of  the  words  "or  deferred  (stand- 
by) "  may  well  have  been  Inadvertent. 

Accordingly,  you  are  advised  that  we  will 
not  object  to  vour  exercising  authority  to 
guarantee  bank  loans  made  by  Institutional 
lenders  to  SBICs,  provided  that  the  Commit- 
tees on  Banking  and  Currency  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
state  their  approval  of  the  proposed  plan. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  Is  being  furnished  to 
the    Chairmen    of    the    Senate    and    House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committees. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  at  this  juncture  that  I  realize  the 
desire  of  the  committee  that  we  not  have 
recorded  votes  today.  As  far  as  I  know 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  the  gracious 
lady,  Margaret  Chase  Smith.  She  is  in 
accord  with  the  amendment.  I  have  been 
unanimously  directed  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  propose  this 
amendment  on  the  floor. 

Therefore,  I  ask  for  the  question  on 
the  simendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  wish  to  make  this 
observation.  Ordinarily,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  I  would  not  agree  to  this 
procedure  because  I  think  it  is  very,  very 
bad  practice,  to  legislate  on  appropriate 
bills,  but  we  do  have  a  situation  which 
is  clearly  an  emergency  from  my  view- 
point, and  that  is  we  have  funds  appro- 
priated that  cannot  be  used  until  and 
unless  legislaUon.  so  to  speak,  is  enacted. 
If  we  do  not  enact  it,  we  might  as  well 
not  appropriate  the  funds.  If  we  do  not 
appropriate  the  funds,  many  small  busi- 
nesses in  this  country  will  suffer.  That  is 
the  intention  of  the  appropriation  in  this 
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program,  to  give  assistance  to  small  busi- 
ness by  guaranteeing  loans  that  they 
may  secure  froj^  private  vending  agen- 
cies. I  think  it  la  a  good  program.  I  think 
it  is  a  situation  now  which  warrants  this 
action.  For  that  reason,  I  have  gone 
along  wtth  the  i^x>cedure. 

However,  I  would  not  want  anyone  to 
regard  this  as  a  precedent,  that  any  time 
legislation  is  needed  they  might  offer  it 
on  this  appropriation  bill  without  find- 
ing some  objection  on  the  part  of  at  least 
the  chairman  <)r  other  Members.  But 
this  is  an  unusi|al  situation  which  war- 
rants this  procedure,  and  therefore  I 
have  no  objection  to  It  and  I  hope  that 
the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  his  clarlfjrlng 
statement.  I  add  only  this  to  it,  that  we 
have  already  passed  in  the  Senate  the 
authorizing  legislation  which  Is  identical 
In  effect  to  the  language  I  am  proposing 
here  today.  

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

JThe  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

-Mr.  McCLEL^AN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PASTOR^.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  t<^  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  I  

The  PRESIDIf^G  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi.  

The  PRESIDII^Q  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roU.j 

The  assistant,  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  t|ie  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous!  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  Oall  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
asked  that  it  be  stated  at  this  time,  and 
then  I  wish  to  address  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  to  the  Chiir. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows :  I 

On  page  13,  aftar  line  10,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing; 

"Sec.  106.  It  Is  t|he  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President ;  shall  not  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  undjerstandlng,  the  effect  ot 
which  would  be  to  j  change  the  status  of  any 
territory  referred  t^  In  Article  3  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Japah,  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Chair  whether  the  amendment 
which  I  have  ju«t  submitted  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  Informed  by  the  parliamen- 
tarian that  this  la  a  sense  resolution  that 
does  not  Involve  Iwlslatlon. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  Interpret  the  Chair's  ruling  to 
mean  that  the  amendment  can  be  appro- 
priately and  properly  presented  to  the 
pending  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  should  like  to  address  myself  briefly  to 
the  amendment.  I  do  not  seek  a  vote  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  later  this  month,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  Mr.  Sato,  will 
come  to  the  United  States  to  discuss  with 
the  President  the  future  status  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands,  the  principal  one  being 
Okinawa. 

There  will  be  a  difference  of  views 
among  Members  of  the  Senate  as  to 
what  the  future  role  of  Okinawa  shall  be. 
There  will  be  some  Members  who  will 
oppose  any  change  in  the  present  status, 
the  present  status  being  that  the  United 
States  has  sole  and  exclusive  control  over 
Okinawa. 

There  will  be  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  wlD  feel  that  there  should 
be  a  change,  and  that  Okinawa  should 
revert  to  the  administrative  control  of 
Japan. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  does 
not  suggest  what  the  future  status  of 
Okinawa  shall  be.  It  does  not  in  any  way 
circumscribe  the  State  Department  or 
the  President  in  negotiating  with  Prime 
Minister  Sato,  or  other  oflBcials  of  the 
Japanese  Government. 

What  the  amendment  provides  is  that 
it  shall  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
whatever  changes  the  administration 
concludes  to  make  with  the  Japanese 
Government,  affecting  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Japan,  shall  come  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan  was 
ratified  by  the  Senate  in  1952.  It  was 
under  that  treaty  that  the  United  States 
was  given  control  over  the  Ryiikyus 
which  Includes  Okinawa. 

Because  the  treaty  governing  control 
over  the  Ryukyus  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  it  is  my  view  that  any  changes 
in  the  treaty  should  oome  to  the  Senate 
for  approval  or  disapproval. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  argue  whether 
it  would  be  wise  or  unwise  to  change  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Japan.  What  I  am 
suggesting  to  the  Senate  is  that  what- 
ever changes  are  deemed  desirable  by  the 
executive  branch  not  become  effective  by 
unilateral  action,  but  that  they  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  its  approval  or 
disapproval. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago — a  few 
months  ago,  perhaps — that  the  Senate 
adopted.  I  believe  unanimously,  the  na- 
tional commitments  resolution  which  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT),  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  The  purpose  of 
that  national  commitments  resolution 
was  to  attempt  to  restore  to  the  Senate 
some  of  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
which  are  Senate's,  but  which.  In  my 
judgment,  and  apparently  tn  the  Judg- 
ment of  many  Senators,  have  been  taken 
over  In  recent  years  by  the  executive 
branch. 
So  this  amendment,  which  will  be  pre- 


sented tomorrow,  is,  in  reality,  the  first 
opportunity  that  the  Senate  has  had  to 
pass  on  a  specific  issue  coming  before 
the  Senate  since  the  national  commit- 
ments resolution  was  adopted  by  this 
body. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  amendment  does  not  in 
any  way  circumscribe  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  the  Chief  Executive  of  our 
Nation  In  his  negotiations  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Japan.  But  It  does  say, 
"Whatever  decisions  you  make  must  then 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  approval  or  disapproval." 
That,  as  I  see  it.  Is  the  constitutional 
process  under  which  our  Government  is 
supposed  to  work. 

I  feel  that  in  recent  years  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  has  assumed 
too  much  authority,  and  I  think  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  helped 
the  executive  branch  assume  authority 
by  refusing  to  demand  that  Its  own  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  be  upheld.  I  feel 
that  we  have  given  away  many  of  our 
responsibilities. 

Here  is  an  opportunity,  on  a  vitally 
Important  issue,  to  decide  whether  there 
shall  be  a  change  In  the  control  of  the 
greatest  military  base  complex  that  the 
United  States  has  in  the  far  Pacific — 
namely,  Okinawa — by  unilateral  execu- 
tive action,  or  whether  such  action  taken 
by  the  President,  to  be  effective,  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  Its  con- 
sideration, advice,  and  consent. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  longer 
today.  Tomorrow  I  would  like  to  present 
a  few  additional  facts  In  regard  to  the 
amendment  and  mention  some  other 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  Okinawa  which 
faces  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  will  be  a  very  important 
mission  which  the  premier  of  Japan  will 
undertake  on  behalf  of  his  government 
when  he  comes  to  the  United  States  on 
the  18th  of  this  month.  I  think  it  Is  very 
desirable  at  this  time  to  focus  on  the 
question  of  Okinawa.  I  think  the  Japa- 
nese Government  should  understand 
that,  while  the  negotiations  properly  will 
be  carried  out  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  will  participate  In  the  final 
decision  by  having  the  opportimlty  to  ac- 
cept or  to  reject  whatever  commitments 
are  made  to  that  government  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  withdraw  the  suggestion  of  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  if  the  Senator 
wishes  me  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 
wUl  the  Senator  from  Virginia  >leld? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  for  the  fine  presenta- 
tion he  has  made  on  the  Okinawa  situa- 
tion. I  have  been  to  Okinawa,  and  I  have 
studied  that  section  of  the  world  con- 
siderably in  connection  with  our  respon- 
sibilities around  the  world. 
It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  it  is  vital. 
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under  present  clrcxmistances,  that  we  re- 
tain Okinawa.  It  Is  the  only  part  of  the 
Far  East  we  can  hold  on  to.  In  my  judg- 
ment. It  would  be  a  great  mistake  if  we 
allowed  Okinawa  to  go  back  to  Japan  In 
the  next  few  years. 

The  time  may  come,  tn  the  years 
ahead,  when  we  feel  we  can  do  It  without 
jeopardy  to  the  security  of  our  country 
and  our  people.  Under  present  circum- 
stances, especially  with  a  war  going  on 
in  Vietnam,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
foolhardy  to  consider  allowing  Okinawa 
to  go  back  at  this  time. 

I  want  to  request  that  I  be  associated 
with  the  remarks  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Virginia.  ,     ^^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  SPEECH  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  the  President  of  the  United  States 
called  upon  the  Nation  to  support  him 
in  his  efforts  to  conduct  an  orderly 
wlndup  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  thereby 
achieve  a  just  and  honorable  peace. 

In  this  endeavor.  President  Nixon  has 
my  support  and  I  believe  the  support  and 
prayers  of  the  people  of  the  Nation.  This 
country  wants  no  part  of  a  precipitate 
withdrawal  which  would  dishonor  the 
over  40,000  American  men  who  have  al- 
ready died  In  this  conflict.  Moreover,  it 
is  my  view  the  people  want  a  conclusion 
of  this  conflict  which  will  help  insure  a 
lasting  peace  and  prevent  the  dispatch 
of  American  boys  to  other  foreign  shores 
as  the  forces  of  world  communism  con- 
tinue to  press  for  world  domination. 

In  his  speech  last  evening  President 
Nixon  disclosed  numerous  efforts  he  has 
made  since  the  mandate  of  leadership 
was  placed  on  him  by  the  American  peo- 
ple last  November.  These  efforts  have 
borne  little  fruit,  as  was  the  case  with 
those  of  the  previous  administration. 
Nevertheless,  I  commend  the  President 
for  making  them  and  hope  he  will  con- 
tinue to  exercise  every  initiative  for  a 
just  peace. 

It  is  easy  for  some  of  the  President's 
critics  to  rise  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  elsewhere  to  propose  immediate 
withdrawals  of  U.S.  troops  and  other 
moves.  The  words  spoken  here  are  like 
the  fall  leaves,  blown  about,  and  where 
they  will  land  nobody  knows — for  the 
real  responsibility  of  the  actions  taken 
in  Vietnam  will  not  rest  upon  any  of  us 
here,  but  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  Is  not  moved  when 
some  say  if  immediate  withdrawal  is 
ordered  the  shame  of  surrender  and  the 
blood  of  the  innocent  will  not  be  laid 
at  his  doorstep.  He  is  taking  the  high 
road,  the  only  course  open  to  a  nation 
such  as  ours. 

In  carrying  forward  an  orderly  dis- 
engagement, the  President  has  told  the 
North  Vietnamese  these  withdrawals  will 
be  based  partially  on  the  current  reduc- 
tion of  enemy  infiltration  and  reduced 
U.S.  casualties.  We  could  not  possibly 
hand  total  responsibility  of  the  war  over 
to  our  allies  in  the  face  of  rising  enemy 
attacks  and  accelerating  U.S.  casualties. 
To  do  so  imder  such  circiunstances  would 


amount  to  retreat  and  defeat  on  the  bat- 
tlefield and  write  off  the  lives  of  count- 
less Innocent  men,  women,  and  children. 
As  the  President  so  succinctly  stated: 

North  Vietnam  cannot  defeat  or  humiliate 
the  United  States.  Only  Americans  can  do 
that. 

The  Nixon  peace  plan  is  new.  Early 
reports  of  reaction  to  the  President's 
speech  Indicate  some  think  his  remarks 
are  nothing  more  than  an  extension  of 
the  Johnson  policy.  A  study  of  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  will  show  otherwise.  He 
is  moving  to  Vletnamlze  the  war— this 
was  not  the  policy  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. They  talked  about  it  at 
times,  but  It  was  never  suiworted  with 
the  wherewithal  necessary  for  imple- 
mentation. The  South  Vietnamese  were 
given  only  castoff  equipment,  and  not 
enough  of  that  to  be  an  effective  fighting 
force.  Just  last  year  did  we  start  giving 
M-16  rifles  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces.  At  the  same  time  they  faced  well 
supplied  enemy  units  of  North  Vietnam 
which  were  equipped  with  excellent  So- 
viet weapons.  No  nation,  no  matter  what 
its  will,  csm  succeed  against  well  supplied 
Invaders  if  they  are  outmanned  and 
outgimned.  This  has  been  the  case  until 
recent  concrete  steps  were  taken  by  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  to  give 
our  allies  a  chance  to  carry  a  fuller  share 
of  the  load. 

Mr.  President,  this  speech  last  night 
was  the  most  frank  and  candid  state- 
ment the  American  people  have  ever 
heard  on  the  actual  circumstances  in- 
volved in  the  Vietnam  war.  It  repre- 
sented an  act  of  great  courage,  because 
the  President  of  this  coimtry  refused  to 
buckle  imder  to  a  shrill  minority  who  is 
urging  a  sellout.  This  speech  will  mark 
a  turning  point  away  from  piecemeal 
surrender.  The  President  has  offered  a 
sound  plan,  an  orderly  plan.  If  he  is  sup- 
ported by  the  American  people,  and  I 
think  he  will  be,  he  tias  raised  the  hopes 
of  mankind  for  achieving  a  just  peace 
in  an  exceedingly  complex  military  in- 
volvement. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  press  release  I  Is- 
sued last  night,  November  3,  in  response 
to  the  President's  address,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Stkom  Thurmond, 
Republican  of  South  Carolina,  in  Ref- 
erence TO  Presidknt  NntoN's  VrFTNAM 
Speech 

President  Nixon  has  made  It  clear  that  a 
peace  which  restilts  In  a  Communist  victory 
Is  totaUy  xmacceptable.  The  President  has 
called  on  aU  Americans  to  support  hie  policy 
of  bringing  a  just  and  lasting  p>eace  to  Viet- 
nam, and  he  deserves  our  support  in  this  dif- 
ficult task.  The  President's  poUcy  Is  geared 
toward  turning  over  the  flghttag  to  a 
strengthened  South  Vietnam  and  subsequent 
withdrawal  of  American  troops.  Thousands 
of  American  men  have  given  their  Uves  in 
Vietnam,  and  their  lives  must  not  have  been 
lost  In  vain. 

It  Is  time  for  the  great  "silent  majority"  of 
hard-worltmg,  tax-paying  Americans  to  stand 
up  for  freedom  or  the  vocal,  militant  mi- 
nority wlU  destroy  the  rights  of  aU  men  to 
choose  their  own  destiny. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12964)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  yeiur 
ending  June  30.  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  call  up  my  amendment  which  is  now  at 
the  desk,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated  and 
made  the  pending  business^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  after  line  10,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  106.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  shall  not  enter  Into  any 
agreement  or  understanding,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  change  the  status  of  any 
territory  referred  to  In  Article  3  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  J^an,  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today. 
It  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION       ON       PERIOD       FOR 

THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  tomorrow  be  limited 
to  30  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELAl'ED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12964)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

unanimous-consent  acbesment 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business  tomorrow,  debate  on  the  pending 
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amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  <Mr.  Byrd)  be  limited  to  2 
hours — as  to  t^t  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto. 

The  PRESIDIJ^JG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  sQ  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  all 
other  amendments  be  limited  to  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDIMG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  sd  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  o<  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  cons^t  that  the  time  on  each 
amendment  be  ^ually  divided  between 
the  offerer  of  the  amendment  and  the 
majority  leader;  or,  if  the  majority 
leader  favors  thaamendment,  the  minor- 
ity leader;  or,  if  he  favors  the  amend- 
ment, any  Senator  whom  he  may 
designate. 

The  PRESIDIKG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  ot  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  time  on  the  bill 
tomorrow  be  liijiited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ottiectioiu  it  is  soj  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows :  j 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  November  5. 
1969.  at  the  concttaslon  of  routine  morning 
business,  during  ihe  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12964)  an  Act  making  ap- 
propriations for  tiie  Departments  of  State. 
Justice,  and  Com|nerce.  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies,  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970,  anA  for  other  purposes,  de- 
bate on  any  amendment  (except  the  pend- 
ing amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  Mr.  Brko,  on  any  amendment 
thereto,  on  which!  there  shall  be  2  hours) 
motion,  or  appeal!  except  a  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to 
be  equally  dlvldecl  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  sucxi  amendment  or  motion 
and  the  majority  Jeader:  Provided,  That  in 
the  event  the  majority  leader  Is  in  favor 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time 
in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  minority  leadir  or  some  Senator  desig- 
nated by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no 
amendment  that  la  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further]  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  reiectlvely,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  thflr  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  tne  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  | 

The  assistant!  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  trie  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  ]  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consejit  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmrSG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  NCXON'S  SPEECH  ON 

VIETNAM 

Mr 


Mr.  MILLER, 
the  President  of 
took  the  American 


.  President,  last  night 

he  United  States  again 

people  into  his  con- 


fidence and  gave  them  a  forthright  pic- 
ture of  where  we  are  in  the  Vietnam  war 
and  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

The  White  House  had  taken  pains  to 
warn  newsmen  to  not  try  to  speculate  on 
what  the  President  would  say  and  to 
avoid  sensationalism  which  such  specu- 
lation would  invite.  Nevertheless,  because 
the  President  did  not  come  out  with  some 
new,  dramatic  statement,  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  press  were  disappointed  and 
critical.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  who  are  not,  perhaps,  as 
familiar  with  affairs  of  state  as  are  some 
of  the  members  of  the  press,  derived  con- 
siderable benefit  from  President  Nixon's 
statement.  He  included  certain  events 
which  are  well  known  to  some,  but  to 
most  are  not  well  known  and,  in  any 
event,  bear  repeating.  An  example  would 
be  his  quotation  from  the  late  President 
Kennedy : 

We  want  to  see  a  stable  government  there 
carrying  on  the  struggle  to  maintain  its  na- 
tional independence.  We  believe  strongly  in 
that.  We're  not  going  to  withdraw  from  that 
effort.  In  my  opinion  for  us  to  withdraw 
from  that  effort  would  mean  a  collapse  not 
only  of  South  Vietnam,  but  Southeast  Asia, 
so  we're  going  to  stay  there. 

Another  example  would  be  the  murder 
by  the  Communists  in  North  Vietnam  of 
50,000  people  following  their  takeover 
there  15  years  ago.  Another  example 
would  be  the  murder  of  3,000  civilians 
during  the  brief  period  that  North  Viet- 
namese troops  held  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese city  of  Hue  during  the  Tet  offen- 
sive. 

No,  the  President  did  not  announce  a 
new,  dramatic  call  for  a  cease-fire.  He 
merely  repeated  our  offer  to  North  Viet- 
nam to  have  a  cease-flre  under  interna- 
tional supervision.  He  did  not  announce 
a  scheduled  timetable  for  withdrawal 
of  troops,  as  some  have  demanded,  be- 
cause— as  he  has  previously  stated — this 
action  would  remove  any  incentive  for 
the  enemy  to  negotiate  an  agreement — 
something  that  would  seem  to  be  rather 
obvious. 

Because  he  did  not  do  so,  the  so-called 
"critics"  have  responded  by  saying  they 
will  continue  their  negative  criticism. 
These  same  individuals  were  told  a  long, 
long  time  ago  by  people  who  knew  that 
open,  public  dissent  would  merely  cause 
North  Vietnam  to  harden  its  position 
and  prolong  the  war.  And,  Indeed,  the 
war  has  been  prolonged — with  the  added 
casualties  such  prolongation  has  meant. 
They  apparently  do  not  care  that  their 
continued  criticism  means  further  pro- 
longation of  the  war — although,  if  they 
were  among  the  fighting  men  in  Vietnam 
who  bear  the  real  burden  of  the  war, 
they  might  feel  differently. 

There  would  really  be  no  point  in  the 
President's  trying  to  satisfy  these  peo- 
ple by  announcing  new  troop  with- 
drawals. They  would  only  respond  by 
more  negative  criticism  and  say  the  Pres- 
ident was  not  doing  enough.  And  so  the 
President,  sustained  by  his  own  belief 
plus  the  recent  Gallup  poll  showing  58 
percent  of  the  people  support  his  efforts 
and  only  32  percent  disapprove,  will  per- 
severe in  his  plan  of  orderly  withdrawal 
consistent  with  an  honorable  end  of  the 
war. 


I  would  hope  that  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  Eissemble  peaceably  in  the  name 
of  a  moratoriiun  would  disown  those 
radical  leaders  who  could  not  care  less 
about  prolonging  the  agony  of  war  and 
join  together  in  a  great  show  of  unity 
in  support  of  the  President  so  that  the 
Communist  leaders  of  North  Vietnam 
will  understand  that  they  have  nothing 
to  gain  from  persisting  in  depriving  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  of  their  right 
to  self-determination  by  armed  aggres- 
sion. And  I  would  hope  that  the  hand- 
ful of  my  colleagues  who  have  been  re- 
sorting to  negative  criticism  of  the  Pres- 
ident would  do  the  same. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  PRESIDENT 
NIXON'S  SPEECH 

Mr.  DODD.  President  Nixon's  report 
to  the  American  people  on  television  last 
night  was  a  courageous  and  statesman- 
like address.  It  was  in  the  best  tradition 
of  the  American  Presidency. 

The  sjseech  was  addressed  in  the  first 
place,  as  the  President  himself  said,  to 
the  silent  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  am  confident  that  this  silent  ma- 
jority will  respond  afBrmatively  to  the 
President's  forthright  presentation  of 
the  facts  and  of  the  choices  before  him. 

For  the  choice  is  brutally  simple. 

The  choice  is  between  purchasing 
peace  through  an  unconditional  surren- 
der to  Vietcong  aggression,  and  seeking 
peace  with  freedom  and  honor  through 
the  graduated  de-escalation  of  the  con- 
flict and  the  phased  withdrawal  of 
American  forces. 

It  was  a  remarkably  honest  speech, 
devoid  of  the  false  optimism  which  fos- 
tered a  serious  credibility  gap  imder 
previous  administrations. 

In  setting  forth  the  record  of  our 
numerous  initiatives  for  peace,  including 
the  secret  exchange  of  correspondence 
with  Ho  Chi  Minh,  President  Nixon  es- 
tablished a  new  relationship  of  trust 
between  the  administration  and  the 
American  people. 

Any  fair-minded  American  who  lis- 
tened to  the  President's  recitation  of  the 
numeroiis  concessions  we  have  made  in 
the  interest  of  peace,  would  have  to  con- 
clude that  the  protesters  have  misad- 
dressed their  complaints,  that,  if  they 
really  want  peace,  they  should  be  telling 
it  to  Hanoi  rather  than  to  Washington. 

But  while  assuring  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  and  the  world  that  we 
intend  to  live  up  to  our  commitments. 
President  Nixon  made  it  emphatically 
clear  that  there  will  be  a  very  substantial 
reduction  of  the  American  military  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam  over  the  coming  period, 
as  our  South  Vietnamese  allies  expand 
their  armed  forces  and  improve  their 
quality. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  many 
observers,  even  critical  observers,  enor- 
mous progress  has  been  made  in  this 
direction. 

Needless  to  say,  the  President's  speech 
will  not  satisfy  many  of  those  who  have 
been  involved  in  the  demonstrations 
against  the  Vietnam  war. 

There  are  those  who  have  been  agitat- 
ing for  an  immediate  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Vietnam  because 
they  are  committed  to  the  victory  of  our 
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enemies  and  to  the  destruction  of  our 
society.  They  have  engaged  in  continuing 
communication  with  our  enemies,  and 
they  have  sought  in  every  possible  way 
to  undermine  the  morale  of  our  soldiers 
and  the  morale  of  the  home  front.  Such 
elements  play  an  altogether  dispropor- 
tionate role  in  the  leadership  of  the 
forthcoming  march  on  Washington. 

Others  who  urge  an  immediate  Amer- 
ican withdrawal  are  at  least  frank 
enough  to  admit  that  such  a  withdrawal 
means  accepting  defeat.  They  even  talk 
about  trying  to  find  havens  for  antl- 
Commimist  Vietnamese  whose  lives 
would  be  endangered  by  a  Communist 
takeover.  What  they  do  not  realize  is 
that  if  it  ever  came  to  the  calamity  of  a 
Communist  victory  in  South  Vietnam, 
the  number  of  refugees  would  have  to  be 
measured  not  in  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands but  in  the  millions. 

Still  others  try  to  deceive  themselves 
and  deceive  the  American  people  by  pre- 
tending that  an  immediate  withdrawal 
would  not  necessarily  be  interpreted  as 
an  American  defeat. 

But  let  no  one  imagine  that  we  can 
surrender  "on  the  cheap"  or  that  the 
Communists  will  oblige  with  some  face- 
saving  arrangement. 

On  the  contrary,  they  will  seek  to 
humiliate  us  to  the  utmost,  to  defeat  us 
"stinking,"  as  a  top  European  expert  re- 
cently put  it. 

If  we  now  surrender  in  Vietnam,  Amer- 
ican honor  will  be  nonexistent. 

Our  credibility  will  be  zero,  with 
friends  and  foes  alike. 

The  system  of  alliances  we  have  so 
painfully  constructed  in  Europe  and  Asia 
will  crumble. 

Our  country  will  be  a  thousand  times 
more  divided  and  polarized  than  it  is 
today. 

On  every  front  the  Communists  will  be 
encouraged  to  go  over  to  the  offensive. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  Congress 
will  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  support  to  which  he  is  entitled 
in  seeking  peace  with  freedom  and  honor 
in  Vietnam. 

It  is  my  hope  that  those  Congressmen 
who  have,  out  of  understandable  frustra- 
tion, called  for  our  immediate  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  will  reconsider  their  posi- 
tion in  the  light  of  the  President's 
appeal. 

The  situation  is  far  from  hopeless. 
There  are  solid  reasons  for  optimism. 

According  to  reports  from  a  wide 
variety  of  sources,  the  Vietcong  insurrec- 
tion is  going  downhill,  and  the  fighting 
in  Vietnam  has  been  waning  because  the 
Vietcong  are  suffering  from  loss  of 
morale  and  a  sharp  reduction  in  popular 
support. 

Only  this  morning,  the  press  reported 
that  Vietcong  defections  in  the  month  of 
October  hit  the  all-time  record  level  of 
5,615,  bringing  the  total  for  the  year  thus 
far  to  more  than  40,000. 

The  article  quoted  Maj.  Rudolf  Fromm, 
psychological  operations  oflBcer  in  Binh 
Duong  Province,  as  stating  that  Vietcong 
local  force  units  are  now  more  frequently 
defecting  in  small  but  complete  units.  He 
was  quoted  as  saying: 

For  the  first  time  since  I  have  been  here 
we  have  been  finding  In  our  Interrogations 


that  the  feeUng  among  these  people  is  that 
they  are  ndt  going  to  win  the  war. 

There  is  very  reason,  therefore,  why 
we  should  persevere  and  why  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  heed  the  President's 
closing  appeal.  This  is  what  he  said: 

Let  us  be  united  for  peace.  Let  us  also  be 
united  against  defeat.  Because  let  us  under- 
stand—North Vietnam  cannot  defeat  or 
humUlate  the  United  States.  Only  Americana 
can  do  that. 


VIETNAM    POLICY— WHAT    ROBERT 
KENNEDY  SAID 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
heart  of  President  Nixon's  determination 
to  reduce  U.S.  participation  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  gradually  rather  than  precip- 
itately is  his  conviction  that  precipitate 
withdrawal  would  sabotage  the  long- 
term  cause  of  peace. 

Mr.  President,  few  public  figures  have 
so  persuasively  argued  the  case  for  re- 
ducing the  level  of  U.S  participation  that 
existed  under  the  previous  administra- 
tion as  did  the  late  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy.  But  he,  too,  recognized  that 
this  would  have  to  be  done  in  a  way  that 
did  not  betray  our  essential  trust.  As  he 
put  it  in  a  book  "To  Seek  a  Newer  World" 
published  only  a  few  months  before  his 
assassination : 

Withdrawal  Is  now  Impoesible.  The  over- 
whelming fact  of  American  intervention  has 
created  its  own  reality.  AH  the  years  of  war 
have  profoundly  affected  our  friends  and  our 
adversaries  alike,  in  ways  we  cannot  measure 
and  perhaps  cannot  know.  Moreover,  tens  of 
thousands  of  individual  Vietnamese  have 
staked  their  lives  and  fortunes  on  our  pres- 
ence and  protection:  civil  guards,  teachers, 
and  doctors  in  the  villages;  mountain  tribes- 
men in  the  high  country;  many  who  work 
for  the  present  benefit  of  their  people,  who 
have  not  acceded  to  the  Viet  Cong  even 
though  they  may  not  support  the  Saigon 
government.  Many  have  once  already  fled 
the  dictatorship  of  the  North.  These  people, 
their  old  ways  and  strengths  submerged  by 
the  American  presence,  cannot  suddenly 
be  abandoned  to  the  forcible  conquest  of  a 
minority. 

Beyond  this  Is  the  more  general  question 
of  the  American  commitment,  and  the  effect 
of  withdrawal  on  our  position  around  the 
world.  Without  doubt,  the  so-called  "domino 
theory"  Is  a  vast  overslmpllflcatln  of  inter- 
national politics.  In  Asia  ItseU,  China  Is  the 
biggest  of  all  possible  dominoes:  yet  Its  fall 
to  the  Commiinlsts  In  1950  did  not  cause 
Commimlst  takeovers  In  Its  neighbors 
(though  it  participated  In  the  Korean  war 
and  aided  the  cause  of  the  Viet  Minh  rebel- 
lion already  underway) .  Burma,  which  re- 
fused mlUtaxy  and  economic  assistance  from 
the  United  States,  repressed  two  Communist 
insurgencies  without  Interference  or  dls- 
tiirbance  by  the  Chinese.  The  Cuban  domino 
did  not  lead,  for  all  Castro's  efforts,  to  Com- 
munist takeovers  elsewhere  In  Latin  America. 
Nor  did  the  collapse  of  Communism  in 
Indonesia  in  1966  seem  to  weaken  the  Com- 
munist regime  In  North  Vietnam.  Moreover, 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  draw  their 
strength,  not  from  the  Communist  theory 
but  from  their  own  dynamic  of  nationalist 
revolution,  and  from  the  unique  weakness  of 
the  Saigon  government.  Vietnam's  neighbors 
do  not  share  this  combination  of  government 
weaJtness  and  revolutionary  strength;  if  they 
did,  surely  we  could  expect  that  they  would 
long  ago  have  erupted  In  Insurgency,  while 
the  United  States  is  so  heavily  engaged  in 
Vietnam. 

If  the  domino  theory  Is  an  unsatisfactory 


metaphor,  stUl  It  contains  a  grain  of  truth. 
World  poUtlcs  la  composed  of  power  and 
Interest;  it  Is  also  spirit  and  momentum.  A 
great  power  does  not  cease  to  be  that  be- 
cause It  suffers  a  defeat  peripheral  to  Its 
central  Interests.  The  Soviet  Union  U  sUU 
a  great  jxjwer  notwithstanding  the  coUapee 
of  Its  Cuban  adventure  in  1962.  But  in 
some  degree,  the  aftermath  of  Cuba  was 
a  percepUble  lessening  of  Soviet  prestige 
and  ability  to  influence  events  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  I  saw  this  to  be  especially  true 
In  Latin  America  when  I  visited  there  two 
years  later.  So  I  believe,  would  defeat  or  pre- 
cipitous withdrawal  In  Vientam  damage  our 
position  in  the  world.  We  would  not  sud- 
denly collapse;  Communist  fleets  would  not 
appear  In  the  harbors  of  Honolulu  and  San 
Francisco  Bay.  But  there  would  be  serious 
effects,  especially  In  Southeast  Asia  Itself. 
There,  as  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  oi  Cam- 
bodia said  in  1965,  the  result  of  interven- 
tion (Which  he  opposed)  and  retreat  would 
be  that  all  the  other  Asian  nations,  one 
after  another  (beginning  with  the  allies  of 
the  United  States).  wUl  come  to  know.  If 
not  domination,  at  least  a  very  strong  Com- 
munist Influence.'  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan 
Yew  of  Singapore,  an  independent  leader 
often  at  odds  with  the  United  States,  has 
stated  simUar  views. 

Beyond  Asia,  in  other  nations  that  have 
ordered  their  security  in  relation  to  Ameri- 
can commitments,  a  sudden  unilateral 
withdrawal  would  raise  doubts  about  the 
reliability  of  the  United  States.  Our  invest- 
ment in  Vietnam,  not  only  In  lives  and  re- 
sources, but  also  In  the  public  pledges  of 
presidents  and  leaders.  Is  Immense.  It  may 
be,  as  some  say,  that  the  Investment  is 
grossly  disproportionate  to  the  area's  stra- 
tegic value,  or  to  any  ends  it  may  con- 
ceivably accomplish.  But  it  has  been  made. 
Simply  to  surrender  It,  to  cancel  the  pledges 
and  write  off  the  lives,  must  raise  serious 
questions  about  what  other  investments, 
pledges,  and  Interests  might  be  similarly 
written  off  In  the  face  of  danger  or  incon- 
venience. Of  course,  other  nations  will  not 
cease  to  defend  themselves,  or  surrender 
themselves  to  our  adversaries,  simply  because 
they  do  not  regard  us  a  reliable  protectors. 
But  the  relationships  that  they  might 
develop  with  other  countries  might  not  be 
completely  to  our  liking. 

We  cannot  discount  the  likely  effects  on 
the  morale  of  other  nations,  especially  those 
now  narrowly  balanced  between  stable 
progress  and  revolutionary  upheaval.  Forces 
antagonistic  to  us  within  those  countries 
would  be  strengthened — such  as  the  Indian 
Communist  Party — and  these  nations'  ties 
to  us  weakened  or  strained. 


EXPORT  EXPANSION  AND  REGULA- 
TION ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  H.R.  4293. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  annoimcing  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill,  H.R.  4293,  to  provide 
for  continuation  of  authority  for  regula- 
tion of  exports,  and  requesting  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Seixate. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Offleer  appointed  Mr.  Mttskiz, 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Mon- 
OALi,  Mr.  Htt(|hxs,  Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Bkn- 
mrr.  and  Mr.  Brookx,  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Setiate. 


PRESIDENT   NTXON'S   ADDRESS   ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  (Jf  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  wis  little  that  was  new  in  the 
President's  speech  on  last  evening.  But 
in  my  judgment  he  took  the  only  rea- 
soned and  logical  position  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  is  clear  t^t  the  obstacle  to  ending 
the  war  is  Noitth  Vietnam.  For  us  to  pre- 
cipitously wlttidraw  could  bring  about 
the  massacre  of  thousands  of  South  Viet- 
namese. It  would  cause  our  friends  to 


lose  confidence  in  us  and,  as  the  Presi- 
dent stated,  we  would  lose  confidence  in 
ourselves. 

In  view  of  the  imwilUngneas  of  Hanoi 
to  negotiate,  the  President  clearly  stated 
that  he  has  adopted  a  plan  for  complete 
withdrawal  of  all  United  States  ground 
combat  forces  "on  an  orderly  scheduled 
timetable"  conditioned  on  the  growing 
ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  defend 
themselves  and  on  the  reduced  level  of 
enemy  activities.  This  will  take  time.  It 
cannot  be  done  overnight. 

The  President  can  get  us  out  of  the  war 
sooner  if  he  has  the  unity  and  support 
and  understanding  of  the  American 
people. 
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The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Wednesday,  November 
5,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ra€8rfai/,  November  4,  1969 


-  Thft-House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

-  The-  Reverend  John  C.  McColIister, 
Bethlehem  Lutheran  Church,  Lansing, 
Mich.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  obd,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
sometimes  we  are  overwhelmed  with  the 
responsibilitie*  with  which  we  have  been 
entriosted.  Yet  we  are  mindful  that  Thou 
hast  promised  Thy  help  to  those  who  call 
upon  Thee. 

If  our  visions  grow  dim,  guide  us  by 
Thy  hand. 

If  we  feel  a]one  when  our  work  is  not 
welcomed  by  <^thers,  strengthen  us  with 
Thy  presence,  i 

We  do  not  isk  to  escape  our  respon- 
sibilities; we  ^k  only  for  help  in  doing 
Thy  will. 

God  bless  t)iis  Congress  in  aU  of  Its 
deliberations.  God  bless  our  President  in 
his  decisions.  God  bless  our  great  Nation 
as  together  wa  strive  for  peace  on  earth, 
good  will  toward  men. 

Grant  this  through  Jesus  Christ,  Thy 
Son,  our  Lord,  Amen. 


T^  JOURNAL 

The   Joumad   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  waa  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE 


FROM  THE  SENATE 


^  message  jfrom  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  on^  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Eouse  to  the  bill  (S.  2917) 
entitled  "An  4ct  to  Improve  the  health 
and  safety  conditions  of  persons  work- 
ing in  the  coal  mining  industry  of  the 
United  States.*'  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Bouse  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  WULiAMs  of  New  Jersey,  Mr, 
Randolph,  MiS.  Pkll,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
MoNSALE,  Mr.  ElAGLETON,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Javits,  Me.  Prouty.  Mr.  Schweiker, 
Mr.  Saxbb,  and  Mr.  Smtth  of  Illinois  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


DR.  JOHN  C.  McCOLLISTER 

(Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  the  courtesy  of  our  Chaplain, 
Dr.  Edward  Latch,  it  was  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  invite  Dr.  John  C.  McColIister,  pas- 
tor of  Bethlehem  Lutheran  Church  of 
Lansing,  Mich.,  to  offer  the  invocation 
today. 

Dr.  McColUster  is  a  graduate  of  Capital 
University  and  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary  of  Columbus.  Ohio, 
and  received  his  doctorate  from  Michi- 
gan State  University  this  past  summer. 
He  served  as  pastor  of  the  Zion  Lutheran 
Church  of  Preeland,  Mich.,  before  coming 
to  Bethlehem  Church  of  Lansing. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  addi- 
tion to  his  ministry  at  the  church.  Dr. 
McColIister  also  serves  as  a  juvenile  pro- 
bation officer  for  Ingham  Coimty,  Mich. 

It  is  an  honor  to  welcome  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
McColIister  to  our  Nation's  Capital  and, 
particularly,  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  2546 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report, 
on  the  bill.  S.  2546,  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESOLUTION  IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT  FOR  A  JUST  AND 
HONORABLE  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the 


convening  of  the  House  today,  a  biparti- 
san group  of  100  Members,  including  50 
Democrats  and  50  Republicans,  intro- 
duced a  resolution  expressing  our  essen- 
tial support  of  the  President  in  his  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  a  Just  and  honorable 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

The  100  initial  cosponsors  Jointly  rep- 
resent perhaps  45  million  Americans. 
They  come  from  every  section  of  the 
country.  We  believe  that  the  resolution 
firmly  expresses  the  feelings  of  the  pre- 
ponderant majority  of  the  American 
people. 

This  resolution  says  to  the  world  that 
this  Nation  is  not  about  to  tear  itself 
apart  upon  the  shoals  of  international 
dissension,  but  is  fimdamentally  united 
in  support  of  the  basic  principles  of  peace 
and  self-determination  enimciated  by 
Presidents  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and 
Nixon. 

This  resolution,  if  it  is  adopted  by  the 
House  in  an  overwhelming  vote,  will  il- 
lustrate quietly  but  clearly  and  effec- 
tively to  North  Vietnam  that  its  leaders 
may  not  simply  hold  out,  refuse  to  ne- 
gotiate, and  intransigently  prolong  the 
war  in  the  expectation  of  our  imminent 
internal  collapse. 

The  thrust  of  the  resolution,  however, 
is  clearly  toward  peace.  It  makes  no 
threats.  It  rattles  no  sabres.  It  pledges 
us,  as  President  Nixon  has  done,  to  abide 
by  the  result  of  free  elections.  It  calls  on 
Hanoi  to  make  the  same  pledge. 

I  include  the  text  of  this  resolution 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

H.  Rxs.  613 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives affirms  Its  support  for  the  President  In 
his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  Just  peace  In  Viet- 
nam, expresses  the  earnest  hope  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  for  such  a  peace, 
calls  attention  to  the  numerous  peaceful 
overtures  which  the  United  States  has  made 
In  good  faith  toward  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam,  approves  and  supports  the 
principles  enunciated  by  the  President  that 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  are  entitled 
to  choose  their  own  government  by  means 
of  free  elections  open  to  all  South  Vietnam- 
ese and  supervised   by  an  Impartial  Inter- 
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natlonai  body,  and  that  the  United  States 
is  willing  to  abide  by  the  resulte  of  such 
elections,  and  supports  the  President  In  his 
call  upon  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
to  announce  Its  willingness  to  honor  such 
elections  and  to  abide  by  such  results  and 
to  allow  the  Issues  In  controversy  to  be 
peacefully  so  resolved  In  order  that  the  war 
may  be  ended  and  peace  may  be  restored 
at  last  In  Southeast  Asia. 


VIETNAM  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  able  gentleman 
from  Texas,  who  has  just  left  the  well, 
for  his  leadership  in  the  sponsorship  of 
the  unity  resolution,  which  has  been 
joined  in  today  by  100  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  representing 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  Join  with  him 
in  the  hope  that  this  will  provide  a 
broad  foimdation  on  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  unite  in  support  of  the 
President's  efforts  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  justice  in  Vietnam.  I  think  it  is 
the  time  across  this  country  to  stop  di- 
viding the  American  people  between 
hawks  on  one  side  and  doves  on  the 
other.  It  is  time  to  try  to  reach  a  broad 
plane  of  American  agreement  and  un- 
derstanding that  is  clear  to  those  hostile 
forces  who  are  primarily  responsible  for 
the  continuation  of  hostilities  in  South 
Vietnam. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  bring  an 
end  to  bipartisanship  on  this  issue,  that 
we  can  bring  an  end  to  the  divisions  that 
have  been  present  in  our  own  ranks,  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
will  speedily  report  this  resolution  favor- 
ably to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  it  will  be  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  and  a  majority  vote  of 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  in  the 
House. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  VIETNAM 
RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  SLACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
wants  peace  in  Vietnam.  No  American 
wants  to  prolong  the  confiict.  The  basic 
question  is:  How  do  we  get  peace? 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  only  two  ways, 
either  we  can  surrender  and  abandon 
the  effort,  leaving  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  do  as  they  please;  or,  we  can  drive 
harder  for  a  decent  and  honorable  settle- 
ment of  the  issues.  This  resolution  would 
help  achieve  the  latter. 

Unless  we  simply  want  to  get  out  im- 
mediately and  agree  to  a  Communist 
victory,  all  of  us  should  support  this 
resolution. 

TENTATIVE    SCHEDULE    FOR   RE- 
MAINING APPROPRIATION  BILLS 
'Mr.   MAHON  asked   and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,    the  Com- 


mittee on  Appropriations  has  laid  out  a 
tentative  schedule  for  the  appropriation 
bills  which  must  pass  the  House  during 
the  remainder  of  this  session.  All  but  one 
hinge  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  on 
authorization  bills  not  yet  enacted. 

We  marked  up  two  bills  yesterday 
which  we  now  expect  to  report  next  week. 

We  tilso  hope  to  report  two  more  bills 
the  following  week.  And  the  others  short- 
ly thereafter. 

We  expect  the  other  body  to  shortly 
report  and  act  upon  several  of  the  bills 
now  pending  there.  It  reported  the  State- 
Justice-Commerce  bill  yesterday. 

There  will  be  much  conference  busi- 
ness to  attend  to. 

While  the  bills  not  yet  reported  to  the 
House — exc«)t  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia bill  for  which  the  revenue  meas- 
ure was  cleared  last  week— all  hinge  to 
some  extent  on  pending  authorization, 
we  expect  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  lead- 
ership to  the  end  that  these  bills  can  be 
taken  up  on  the  floor  Just  as  soon  as 
possible. 

WE    MUST    WIN    THE    WAR    IF    WE 
ARE  TO  END  IT 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hoiise  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  in 
commending  the  President  for  his  deter- 
mination not  to  advise  the  Communists 
of  North  Vietnam  that  if  they  can  but 
hang  on  until  a  date  certain,  they  will 
be  allowed  to  conduct  any  butchery  they 
want  to  in  South  Vietnam  with  no  in- 
terference from  us.  The  President  has 
clearly  exposed  the  fallacy  of  those  who 
would  send  a  notice  to  the  Commimists 
as  to  when  it  will  be  safe  for  them  to 
proceed  with  their  orgies.  Certahaly  the 
President  has  taken  a  far  more  realistic 
stand  than  the  "peace  at  any  price" 
group. 

He  has  not  encouraged  our  enemies. 
For  this  reason  I  join  in  the  resolution 
commending  this  determination,  but  I 
feel  that  it  is  indeed  unfortunate  that 
the  President  has  not  gone  further  and 
annoimced  that  unless  the  Communists 
begin  meaningful  negotiations  at  once, 
he  was  going  to  end  this  war  once  and 
for  all  without  further  delay. 

The  way  to  end  this  war  Is  to  win  it. 
The  way  to  win  it  is,  after  giving  public 
notice  of  what  we  plan  to  do.  to  bring 
all  of  our  military  force  to  bear  on  Ha- 
noi. Only  by  doing  this  can  we  stop  the 
day-by-day  loss  of  American  lives,  and 
only  hi  this  way  can  we  keep  faith  with 
those  brave  men,  both  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  there.  In  the  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln: 

It  Is  for  us  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so 
nobly  advanced  .  .  .  that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
In  vain. 

THE    PRESIDENT'S   SPEECH   ON 
VIETNAM 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  speech  made  a  lot  of  sense.  It 
was  a  timely  and  needed  discussion  of 
the  facts  about  Vietnam.  It  took  cour- 
age because  most  of  the  pressure  on  the 
President  xmdoubtedly  has  been  to  yield 
to  the  elements  which  are  demanding 
that  we  get  out  of  Vietnam. 

The  speech  will  not  satisfy  the  crit- 
ics, nor  will  anything  satisfy  most  of 
them  except  capitulation  to  C<Hnmunist 
demands.  The  speech  may  help  steel  the 
resolve  of  the  American  p)eople  and 
make  them  realize  there  is  another  side 
to  the  controversy— the  American  side. 
This  is  something  which  has  been  too 
long  neglected.  _.    ,^     ,     .„ 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  President  will 
now  have  the  full  suppoi-t  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  the  quest  for  peace— a 
reasonable  peace  with  honor — con- 
tinues. I  am  proud  that  America  has  a 
President  who  has  refused  to  accept 
defeat.  U  the  American  people  wiU  now 
rally  behind  him,  we  will  find  the  Ccmi- 
munlsts  much  easier  to  deal  with. 


AMERICAN  PEOPLE  ARE  UNITED 

(Mr.  PURCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
martcs.)  .    _,., 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  join  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  and 
the  other  cosponsors  of  the  resolution 
introduced  here  today  expressing  sup- 
port for  meaningful  efforts  to  obtain 
peace  In  Southeeust  Asia. 

I  would  hope  that  by  this  action,  It  wiU 
be  readily  apparent  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  that  while  this  Na- 
tion may  have  differing  opinions  as  to 
our  proper  course  of  action  in  Vietnam, 
these  differences  should  not  be  inter- 
preted by  the  North  Vietnamese  as  a  sign 
of  weakness  on  our  behalf. 

Any  debate  among  oiu-selves  does  not 
affect,  nor  will  not  affect  the  constitu- 
tional power  vested  in  the  President  of 
the  United  Stotes  to  speak  for  the  United 
States  on  official  foreign  policy,  if  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  not  yet  learned 
tWs,  they  had  better  learn  It  now.  I  hope 
they  pay  close  attention  to  what  we  are 
saying  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  this  resolution.  The  best 
military  information  indicates  that  the 
enemy  In  Vietnam  has  been,  for  major 
purposes,  militarily  defeated.  The  Vlet- 
cong  is  lncap)able  at  this  time  of  launch- 
ing another  major  offensive.  Yet  what 
irony  that,  at  the  moment  of  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Vietcong,  America  appears  to 
be  disintegrating.  I  beUeve  that  Amer- 
ica's Internal  disintegration  Is  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  I  think  the  American 
people  are  united.  I  support  this  resolu- 
tion because  I  believe  It  expresses  the 
basic  convictions  of  the  Nation. 


PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  ON  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  OITINGER  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  ui  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  speech  on  the  Vietnam  war 
last  night  was  not  just  disappointing — it 
was  tragic. 

The  President  took  no  new  initiatives 
to  end  the  w^r — he  proclaimed  its  per- 
petuation. Hq  reiterated  in  the  same 
tired  terms  uBed  by  President  Johnson 
the  inadequate  justifications  and  dis- 
credited rationales  for  continuing  our 
military  participation  that  already  have 
been  the  basi^  for  our  sacrificing  44,000 
of  our  youth  ill  South  Vietnam. 

It  seems  Inoredlble  that  the  President 
in  his  speech  should  so  totally  have  failed 
to  comprehen^d  the  fundamental  error 
of  our  Vietnam  policy — the  commitment 
of  American  tiroops  to  impose  a  repres- 
sive military  tegime  on  South  Vietnam. 

"Vietnamizatlon"  is  just  another 
name  for  military  victory  as  our  goal  in 
Vietnam.  It  tneans  indefinite  military 
support  of  th(!  Thieu-Ky  regime.  It  re- 
veals no  plan  to  end  the  war.  Quite  the 
oontsary,  the|  plan  revealed  is  for  an 
«ndlefl»x:ontinimtlon  of  the  war  with  U.S. 
military  suppdrt. 

The  President's  failure  to  respond  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  reduction  in 
troops  and  fighting  as  an  invitation  to 
mutual  deescEilatlon  forecloses  one  of  the 
most  promising  ways  to  end  the  war. 
If  every  enen^y  pullback  is  Interpreted 
as  a  sign  of  weakness,  we  make  It  impos- 
sible to  achieve  the  fading  away  of  the 
war  that  mani^  experts  see  as  the  most 
promising  ave|iue  of  Its  termination. 

Many  of  my'  colleagues  are  saying  that 
the  President  tas  done  everything  he  can 
to  achieve  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war.  I 
question  this.  At  no  time  would  it  appear 
that  the  President  has  made  any  offer  in 
negotiations  that  was  not  predicated  on 
the  perpetuation  of  the  present  South 
Vietnamese  mjilitary  government  either 
directly  or  as  ^ntroling  the  terms  of  an 
eventual  electipn.  These  are  propositions 
that  Hanoi  caAnot  be  expected  to  accept 

Many  of  my  colleagues  say  that  w€ 
should  call  oni  Hanoi,  not  the  President, 
for  concessions.  Certainly,  Hanoi  must 
come  half  wajy  if  we  are  to  realize  a 
settlement,      j 

But.  while  Hanoi  has  not  been  forth- 
coming with  words  in  Paris,  it  appears 
to  have  responded  in  action  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  has  drastically  reduced  its 
troops  in  South  Vietnam,  its  rate  of  in- 
filtration and  its  attacks. 

Instead  of  interpreting  Hanoi's  reduc- 
tions as  a  gesture  of  peace,  however,  and 
responding  inj  kind,  the  President  has 
ignored  themj  If  the  President  really 
wants  to  end  tiie  war.  he  should  at  least 
test  the  enenpiy's  reductions  with  our 
own. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  we 
should  not  er  gage  in  precipitate  uni- 
lateral withdrawal — but  I  cannot  agree 
that  this  is  tht  only  alternative  to  plod- 
ding on  with  t(he  war. 

The  President's  laying  down  of  the 
gauntlet  to  dissenters  as  the  harbingers 
of  "defeat"  and  "humiliation"  was  par- 
ticularly unfortunate.  It  will  only  arouse 
ugly  passions  4nd  play  into  the  hands  of 


those  who  have  dispaired  of  peaceful, 
democratic  change. 

The  only  defeat  or  humiliation  the 
United  States  has  experienced  from  the 
Vietnam  war  is  the  pursuit  of  mistaken 
policies.  Those  who  seek  peacefully  to 
change  those  policies  enhance  the  honor 
of  their  country.  We  seek  a  settlement  of 
the  war  that  will  truly  permit  the  Viet- 
namese to  determine  their  own  future — 
not  one  that  will  permit  either  Hanoi  or 
the  South  Vietnamese  generals  to  impose 
their  solutions  upon  them. 

In  my  opinion,  we  must  now  redouble 
our  efforts  to  seek  this  fundamental 
change. 


PRESIDENT'S   SPEECH  INTENSIFIES 
DIVISIONS   WITHIN   COUNTRY 

(Mr.  ROSENTHAL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  chosen,  in  his  long 
awaited  speech  on  Vietnam,  to  intensify 
the  divisions  within  our  country  on  that 
war.  His  policy  is  based  on  the  belief, 
which  I  must  reject,  and  which  Is  obvi- 
ously faulty  that  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing announced  a  policy  of  withdrawal, 
can  still  win  the  war. 

He  has  asked  the  American  people 
to  support  that  policy,  no  matter  where 
it  leads.  The  President  has  dismissed  the 
opponents  of  that  policy  as  a  vocal  mi- 
nority. In  this,  he  has  made  a  grave  mis- 
calculation of  the  judgment  of  the 
country. 

The  silent  majority  in  our  coxmtry 
want  the  war  ended  now.  The  President 
fails  to  understand  that  judgment.  He 
compounds  the  error  by  seeking  support 
for  policies  already  tried  and  already 
discredited. 

We  in  Congress  must  try  to  lead  that 
great  majority  of  Americans  who  now 
admit  that  Vietnam  was  a  tragic  error 
from  which  no  great  victory  of  principle 
or  of  the  battlefield  can  come. 

We  are  beyond  Vietnamization  of  the 
war  which  has  been  tried  and  has  failed. 
We  are  beyond  further  reliance  on  a 
South  Vietnamese  Government  which 
has  tried  for  6  years  to  win  the  support 
of  its  people,  and  has  failed. 

We  must  now  assert  an  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  peace.  The  silent  majority  of 
Americans  will  speak  out  in  the  coming 
days  and  months  for  that  peace. 


PRESIDENT  WAS  FIRM  IN  HIS 
DESIRE  AND  HIS  COURSE 

(Mr.  CASEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
joined  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  in  his  resolution.  This 
resolution  was  drawn  before  last  night. 

Some  people  were  expecting  a  bom- 
bastic type  of  speech  from  the  President 
and  some  were  expecting  some  new  gim- 
mick, but  none  was  forthcoming,  and 
none  should  have  been  forthconMig.  Our 


country's  course  has  been  one  of  Tespon- 
slbility  and  our  leadership  has  been  one 
of  responsibility. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  President  was 
firm  in  his  desire  and  firm  in  what  his 
course  was  going  to  be. 

I  disagree  with  the  gentleman  who 
preceded  me  in  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal).  I 
think  the  majority  of  the  people  do  want 
the  President  to  be  firm,  and  they  do 
want  him  to  make  all  the  effort  he  can 
to  convince  North  Vietnam  we  want  to 
negotiate  now.  not  grind  them  into  the 
dust.  "ITie  President  was  firm  in  making 
It  clear  that,  if  they  did  not  react  and 
If  they  did  not  recognize  the  solidarity  of 
this  country  and  our  desire  to  negotiate 
a  peaceful  settlement,  that  some  other 
action  would  be  forthcoming. 

I  would  like  the  President  to  take  any 
action  he  sees  fit,  if  North  Vietnam  does 
not  realize  the  responsibility  it  has  to 
the  peace  of  this  world  and  negotiate 
now  on  a  very  firm  and  dignified  basis 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  this  war. 

One  of  the  commentators  on  TV  last 
night  stated  that  this  speech  would  en- 
courage Members  of  Congress  to  take  to 
the  streets  on  the  15th  of  this  month  in 
support  of  withdrawal.  I  do  not  know 
where  that  commentator  got  his  infor- 
mation or  where  he  gets  such  a  warped 
idea,  but  he  certainly  does  not  deserve 
to  be  with  a  major  network  as  a  news 
analyst. 

I  urge  the  other  Members  of  this  body 
to  join  with  those  of  us  who  have  placed 
our  names  on  this  resolution,  and  to 
join  in  passing  this  resolution,  showing 
the  firm  determination  and  the  solidarity 
of  this  country  to  get  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment for  South  Vietnam  and  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world. 

There  is  no  question  about  it;  if  we  pull 
out  we  are  losing  the  war.  It  would  be  a 
defeat.  That  is  something  this  country 
has  never  done  when  we  thought  we 
were  right,  and  I  for  one  do  not  want  our 
great  Nation  humbled  in  this  fashion. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one  of 
the  100  who  introduced  the  resolution 
today  to  afQrm  support  for  the  President, 
and  I  am  going  to  read  from  that  resolu- 
tion. 

It  refers  to  'his  efforts  to  negotiate  a 
just  peace  in  Vietnam." 

It  calls  attention  to  the  "numerous 
peaceful  overtures  which  the  United 
States  has  made  in  good  faith." 

It  "supports  the  principle  of  free  elec- 
tions open  to  all  South  Vietnamese." 

It  says  we  will  abide  by  the  results  and 
asks  Hanoi  to  do  likewise. 

I  heard  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  television  last  night 
in  commenting  on  the  President's  speech 
say  that  the  American  people  were  not 
going  to  any  further  support  the  corrupt 
regime  in  South  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  there 
is  some  corruption  in  the  South  Viet- 
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namese  Government,  but  at  least  it  was 
elected  by  somebody.  I  canru>t  under- 
stand for  the  life  of  me  these  people  who 
go  around  supporting  Hanoi  and  never 
once  admit  that  it  is  a  dictatorship  that 
nobody  ever  voted  for. 

That  is  exactly  what  people  who  are 
trying  to  divide  this  country  are  doing. 
They  are  supporting  Hanoi. 

There  is  not  a  Communist  government 
in  the  world  which  would  submit  to  a 
free  election.  Do  you  believe  they  would 
do  it  in  Czechoslovakia?  Do  you  believe 
they  would  do  it  in  Rumania?  Do  you  be- 
lieve they  would  do  it  in  Hungary?  I 
could  read  the  whole  list — yes.  Poland, 
and  even  Soviet  Russia  itself. 

In  my  21  years  in  this  House  there  has 
been  only  one  election  that  I  can  recall 
in  a  country  which  was  partially  occu- 
pied by  Soviet  troops  which  was  a  free 
supervised  election,  and  that  was  in  the 
little  country  of  Austria  when  It  was 
still  occupied  by  the  occupying  powers. 
The  prognosticators  said  the  Commu- 
nists would  get  probably  30  or  40  per- 
cent of  the  vote.  They  got  4.7  percent 
when  people  had  a  choice,  a  chance  to 
express  themselves. 

If  we  could  put  the  question — I  do  not 
care  what  language  it  is  put  in — simply 
to  the  American  people.  "Do  you  want  a 
just  peace  in  Vietnam  or  do  you  want 
Hanoi,  a  Communist  dictatorship,  to  take 
over?"  you  fellows  can  kid  yourselves  all 
you  want  to.  that  the  silent  majority 
would  support  your  position;  It  would  be 
repudiated  10  or  more  to  1. 

The  American  people  want  peace.  They 
want  a  just  peace.  They  want  a  peace 
that  will  last,  that  will  insure  that  Amer- 
ican boys  now  in  grade  school  will  not 
be  fighting  a  strengthened  international 
Communist  Army  somewhere  else  closer 
to  home. 

SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  HULL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cosponsor 
and  heartily  endorse  the  resolution  on 
Vietnam  being  Introduced  today  by  ray- 
self  and  a  niunber  of  my  colleagues. 

In  this  resolution,  we  express  our  sup- 
port of  the  efforts  of  the  President  ol 
the  United  States  to  effectuate  an  honor- 
able end  to  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  state 
the  conditions  we  believe  should  be 
obtained  before  any  negotiated  settle- 
ment Is  reached. 

While  we  do  not  seek  a  military  victory 
at  any  price  in  Vietnam,  we  must  also 
avoid  peace  at  any  price  if  the  price  is 
the  abject  and  humiliating  and  danger- 
ous surrender  which  some  of  the  im- 
moderates  in  our  country  demand. 

This  resolution,  in  my  judgment,  ar- 
ticulates the  feelings  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  Americans  concerning  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  These  are  not  the  people 
who  are  out  shouting  and  waving  plac- 
ards and  telling  us  how  terrible  we  are 
to  be  flghtlng  those  harmless  Commu- 
nists. These  are  not  the  citizens  who  try 
to  dictate  American  foreign  policy  on 


the  streets.  These  are  the  openminded, 
levelheaded,  patriotic  Americans  that 
join  us  in  supporting  the  President  as 
we  carefully  move  to  achieve  peew;e  with 
honor  in  Vietnam. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues, I  rise  to  support  the  position  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  this  morning  in  regard  to  Viet- 
nam and  Southeast  Asia. 

I  might  point  out  that  Admiral  Peary, 
speaking  before  the  National  Geographic 
Society  In  New  York  City  In  1856.  said 
that  some  day  the  forces  of  freedom  and 
the  forces  of  totalitarianism  would  be 
locked  In  a  death  struggle  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  in  1902  echoed  the 
same  sentiments  and  warned  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  against  the  totali- 
tarian regime  that  would  conquer  all  of 
Asia. 

Secretary  Stimson  commented  about 
it  in  1931.  I  only  wish  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time  had  heeded  the  warn- 
ing of  Secretary  Stimson,  when  the  im- 
perial warlords  of  Japan  first  entered 
in  Manchuria. 

If  ever  there  was  a  nation  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  which  had  a  responsi- 
bility in  Southeast  Asia  and  In  Asia  it 
is  the  United  States  of  America.  Billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  manpower  were 
poured  into  Asia  to  free  this  very  area 
of  the  world  from  the  imperial  warlords 
and  conquerors  of  Japan — all  of  China, 
Southeast  Asia,  India,  Thailand.  Burma 
were  saved  by  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  am  glad  that  we  have  a  President 
today,  as  we  have  had  in  the  past,  who 
Is  not  going  to  preside  over  the  liquida- 
tion of  American  interests  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  who  is  not  going  to  precipi- 
tously run,  and  abandon  the  cause  of 
freedom.  To  do  so  would  encourage  the 
Communists  all  over  the  world,  including 
Communist  Cuba,  located  only  90  miles 
from  our  shore,  and  eventuEilly  we  would 
have  to  face  them  in  some  other  place  at 
some  other  time,  in  greater  strength 
closer  home. 

Today  I  join  many  of  my  colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's position  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  are  entitled  to  choose  their  own 
government  by  means  of  a  free  election. 
I  stand  by  free  elections  in  Vietnam. 
This  resolution  calls  on  Hanoi  to  make 
the  same  pledge.  We  will  abide  by  the 
results  of  such  elections.  In  fact,  the 
regime  In  South  Vietnam  today  was 
elected  by  the  people  In  a  free  election. 
The  warlords  and  those  who  oppose 
peace  are  in  Hanoi.  Once  again  we  call  on 
them  to  meet  us  one-tenth  of  the  way 
in  our  efforts  to  negotiate  a  just  and 
honorable  peace  in  Vietnam. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  SUP- 
PORTS PRESIDENTS  EFFORTS  TO 
NEGOTIATE  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  arul  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  today  in 
cosponsoring  and  supporting  the  resolu- 
tion on  Vietnam  introduced  by  the 
Honorable  Jim  Wright,  the  distinguished 
Representative  for  the  12th  District  of 
Texas. 

I  beheve  that  the  time  has  come  for  all 
Americans  to  unite  and  stand  behind  our 
President  in  his  pursuit  of  a  just  and 
honorable  peace  in  Vietnam.  The  U.S. 
commitment  to  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
this  conflict  has  been  made  clear.  We 
have  time  and  again  met  North  Viet- 
nam's demands  for  demonstrations  of 
good  faith:  We  have  stopped  the  bomb- 
ing. We  have  met  at  the  negotiating 
table.  We  are  withdrawing  troops.  We 
have  deescalated  our  offensive  deploy- 
ment of  troops.  Meanwhile,  what  has 
North  Vietnam  done? 

The  United  States  seeks  no  territory 
and  no  domination  in  Vietnam.  We  seek 
only  one  thing:  Some  solid  assurance 
that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  will  be 
allowed  freely  to  choose  their  own  path 
for  the  future,  to  elect  theii  own  gov- 
ernment. The  United  States  has  re- 
peatedly reiterated  Its  willingness  to 
stand  by  the  results  of  free  elections  su- 
pervised by  an  International  body.  Why 
cannot  North  Vietnam  endorse  the  con- 
cept of  freedom  of  choice  and  accept  this 
plan  for  free  elections?  Such  an  action 
by  North  Vietnam  would  at  last  be  a 
demonstration  of  North  Vietnam's  com- 
mitment to  peace.  To  date  we  have  seen 
no  true  expression  of  North  Vietnam's 
interest  in  peace. 

Those  Americans  who  support  the 
President  should  not  stand  silent.  We 
too  must  stand  and  be  counted.  In  intro- 
ducing this  resolution.  Representative 
Wright  has  made  his  voice  heard.  I  feel 
honored  to  join  him  by  endorsing  a  reso- 
lution which  I  believe  echoes  the  senti- 
ment of  many  Americans.  The  President 
has  outlined  a  rational  and  honorable 
path  to  a  true  and  lasting  peace  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Let  us  give  him  the  time 
and  the  support  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  follow  this  road  toward  a  just  reso- 
lution of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  A  wise 
man  once  said  that  the  journey  toward 
world  peace  is  one  of  a  thousand  years: 
let  us  all  unite  in  an  effort  to  make  1969 
the  year  that  marked  a  giant  step  in  that 
journey.  

THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  ON 
VIETNAM 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
evening  my  President  and  yours  ad- 
dressed the  people  of  this  Nation  in  a 
manner  which  I  think  Is  to  be  com- 
mended. 
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llie  Prealdedt  of  the  United  States 
talked  to  the  people  of  this  country  hon- 
estly and  as  factually  as  they  have  ever 
been  taUced  to  about  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
I  do  not  beUeve  I  have  ever  seen  a  man 
talk  more  sincerely  than  the  President 
of  the  United  States  did  last  night.  He 
talked  about  the  facts  of  life  that  we  are 
faced  with  In  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  should  have 
proved  conclusively  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  he  as  their  President 
has  done  everything  that  could  possibly 
be  done  to  bring  an  honorable  end  to  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam.  I  believe  that  he  Is 
wholly  sincere.  He  said  to  our  people  and 
he  said  to  the  Vietnamese,  we  will  end 
this  war  If  you  want  to. 

I  am  convli^d  that  he  has  done 
everything  one  |  man  could  do  to  bring 
an  honorable  etid  to  this  war. 

But,  Mr.  Spe^er,  it  is  time  for  those 
who  demand  so  much  of  our  President 
and  country  in  the  way  of  concessions  to 
ask  the  North  Vietnamese  for  once  to  do 
their  part. 

-  Those  whom  I  believe  are  in  a  minority 
in  this- roim try  *nd  who  demand  that  we 
quit  £uid  destrqy  this  coimtry  at  home 
and  abroad  ou^t  to  ask  Hanoi  to  meet 
us  halfway.  They  have  not  taken  the 
first  step  yet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  my  President 
in  his  efforts  to  achieve  peace,  a  lasting 
honorable  peaca  in  these  troubled  times 


CA^Y 


NOT  THE  EA$Y  COURSE,  BUT  THE 
RIGtrr  COURSE 

(Mr.  MONTdOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permissioh  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rprnftrlcs  ) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  address  to  the  Nation,  President 
Nixon  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  he 
specifically  and  Categorically  rejected  the 
counsel  of  those  who  have  urged  that  our 
troops  be  pulled  iout  immediately,  regard- 
less of  the  consequences.  As  a  President 
must,  he  has  weighed  the  consequences — 
and  he  rightly  concluded  that  whether 
measured  in  te|ms  of  the  safety  of  the 
people  of  Vietnam,  the  future  of  South- 
east Asia,  the  long-term  prospects  of 
peace,  or  even  t^ie  health  of  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  itself  J  such  a  course  would  be 
catastrophic.  Biit  he  has  committed  him- 
self to  their  witfidrawal,  on  a  timetable 
carefully  pegge<^  to  the  readiness  of  the 
South  Vietname^  to  take  over  the  fight- 
ing, and  to  the  level  of  combat  itself. 

In  short,  the  iwar  in  Vietnam  wlU  be 
tumd  over  to  the  Vietnamese — ^but  in 
a  way  that  givts  them  a  chance.  The 
United  States  VUl  thus  be  true  to  its 
commitments,  t^e  to  its  conscience,  and 
true  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

This  is  the  paih  not  of  expedience,  but 
of  statesmanship.  As  the  President  noted, 
he  has  a  responjibility  to  think  not  only 
of  the  years  of  his  own  administration, 
but  also  "of  the  effect  of  my  decision  on 
the  next  generation  and  the  future  of 
peace  and  freedom  in  America  and  the 
world."  It  is  In  that  spirit  that  he  has 
taken  not  the  easy  course,  but  the  right 
course. 

Mr.  Speaker, 


I  am  also  one  of  the 


authors  of  the  Wright  resolution  that 
supports  the  President's  stand  on  the 
Vietnam  war. 


MAKEUP  OP  THE  NEW  MOBILIZA- 
TION COMMITTEE  AGAINST  THE 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  I  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  plan  which  he  out- 
lined is  not  what  I  would  do  if  I  were 
in  his  position,  but  he  is  my  President, 
he  is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  support  him. 

However,  I  rise  specifically,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Casey)  with  whom  the  Con- 
gressmen who  take  to  the  streets  on  No- 
vember 15  will  be  joining.  On  October  8 
I  pointed  out  to  the  House  that  the  evi- 
dence strongly  indicates  that  the  New 
Mobilization  Committee  Against  the  War 
in  Vietnam,  the  group  heading  up  the  fall 
offensive  of  which  the  coming  march  on 
Washington  is  a  part,  is  dominated  by 
Communists.  In  order  that  my  colleagues 
will  be  apprised  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  this  propaganda  assault  upon  the  Na- 
tion, I  directed  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  to  prepare 
a  study  of  the  nature  and  the  relation- 
ships of  the  various  groups  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  insert  this 
study  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
portion  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(See  page  32947.) 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
PLAN 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  those  who  are  (iisappolnted  by  the 
President's  speech  last  night  because  it 
did  not  offer  some  new  panacea  for 
peace. 

I  think,  however,  that  In  the  cold  light 
of  today  they  must  recognize  that  the 
President  was  right  when  he  made  It 
plain  that  there  is  no  easy  solution; 
there  are  only  two  alternatives:  immedi- 
ate, precipitate  withdrawal  of  all  Amer- 
icans without  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences, or  a  continued  search  for  a 
just  peace  through  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment if  possible  or  through  continued  ef- 
forts to  Vietnamize  the  war,  if  necessary. 

For  those  without  responsibility  it  may 
be  easy  to  call  for  peace  at  any  price. 

But  those  entrusted  with  making  the 
cold,  hard  decisions  that  America  must 
live  with  now  and  forever,  know  that  the 
easy  answers  are  not  always  the  right 
answers. 

The  President  said  the  road  to  peace 


is  a  two-way  street  and  we  have  gone 
down  It  as  far  as  we  can  alone.  The  next 
move  Is  up  to  Hanoi.  The  speed  with 
which  UJ3.  troops  withdraw  wUl  be  de- 
termined by  the  decisions  made  in 
Hanoi. 

We  have  no  reasonable  alternative,  the 
President  said.  A  hasty  withdrawal  of 
XJ3.  troops  would  only  pose  larger 
threats  to  peace  in  the  years  to  come. 
The  lessons  of  history  are  clear  on  that 
point. 

An  orderly  Vietnamlzatlon  of  the  war 
is  In  keeping  with  the  President's  overall 
new  foreign  policy  in  Asia  and  through- 
out the  world.  That  poUcy  does  not  mean 
the  United  States  will  pull  back  into  an 
isolationist  shell.  It  means  that  we  will 
lower  the  scale  of  our  Involvement 
throughout  the  world  lending  our  sup- 
port, but  not  our  troops,  to  developing 
nations  faced  with  external  threats. 

The  President  is  clearly  the  only  man 
who  can  bring  us  the  meaningful  and 
lasting  settlement  of  this  tragic  war  we 
all  so  earnestly  seek.  My  prayers,  my 
hopes,  and  my  support  are  with  him. 


PRESIDENT    NIXON'S    SPEECH    ON 
ENDING  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me 
say  to  those  who  have  sponsored  the  res- 
olution presented  to  this  House  that  I 
compliment  them  and  applaud  them,  and 
I  am  happy  that  I  could  be  a  part  of 
the  100,  and  I  am  sure  there  would  be 
many  more  who  would  like  to  join. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon's  speech 
last  evening  on  the  perplexing  problem  of 
Vietnam  well  served  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed. 

Without  fancy  rhetoric  and  without 
oratorical  dramatics  he  presented  to  the 
American  people  the  hard,  cold  facts 
with  respect  to  why  we  are  in  Vietnam 
and  how  we  seek  to  bring  this  war  to  an 
honorable  settlement.  He  took  the  Amer- 
ican people  completely  into  his  confi- 
dence, well  knowing  that  once  the  people 
have  all  the  facts  they  wiU  arrive  at  the 
right  decision. 

The  speech  was  also  designed  to  make 
crystal  clear  to  our  allies,  as  well  as 
Hanoi,  that  while  the  American  people 
love  peace  and  will  tirelessly  work  for 
peace,  they  love  freedom  even  more. 

He  made  it  crystal  clear  to  the  world 
that  we  have  no  intention  to  summarily 
haul  down  our  flag  and  summarily  with- 
draw our  troops — in  other  words  simply 
surrender. 

Such  a  course  would  mean  that  all  our 
sacrifices  have  been  in  vain,  it  would 
meam  deserting  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  leaving  them  to  the  ruthless - 
ness  of  the  Communists.  It  would  create 
a  distrust  among  our  alUes  aroxmd  the 
world  as  to  our  loyalty  and  our  firmness 
in  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  would  be  an 
open  invitation  to  Communist  Russia  to 
continue  with  its  policy  of  subversion  and 
aggression  in  keeping  with  its  design  for 
world  conquest. 

This  is  the  course  the  vast  majority — 
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the  silent  majority— of   the   American 
people  would  not  have  us  take. 

Contrary  to  what  many  have  been  con- 
tending. President  Nixon  has  a  plan  for 
bringing  the  Vietnam  war  to  an  honor- 
able settlement.  He  outlined  the  nature 
of  this  plan  which  he  initiated  shortly 
after  taking  office  last  January. 

President  Nixon's  plan  for  Vietnam  Is 
to  Vietnamize  the  war— increasing  Viet- 
namese responsibility  for  all  aspects  of 
the  war  and  for  the  handling  of  their 
own  affairs. 

It  is  directed  toward  preparing  South 
Vietnam  to  handle  both  the  Vletcong  in- 
surgency and  regular  North  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  the  Paris  talks.  It  involves  much  more 
than  enabling  the  South  Vietnamese 
mlUtary  forces  to  assume  greater  mili- 
tary responslblUty.  It  means  more  than 
building  a  stronger  South  Vietnamese 
military  force.  It  means  buil<iing  a 
stronger  economy  and  stronger  internal 
forces  and  a  stronger  government  to  the 
end  that  the  people  of  South  Vletoam 
will  be  able  to  establish  whatever  kind 
of  government  they  wish  free  from  out- 
side aggression. 

The  President  revealed  the  many  ave- 
nues aside  from  the  Paris  talks,  of  ap- 
proach he  has  made  to  bring  this  war 
to  an  honorable  settlement  and  that  he 
intends  to  continue  in  these  efforts    I 
am  sure  the  vast  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  give  our  President  their 
support.  We  must  recognize  that  under 
our  Constitution  he  has  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions and  he  is  Commander  in  Chief  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  It  would  be  folly  for 
us  to  second-guess  the  President.  The 
time  has  long  since  arrived  when  we 
should  stop  negotiating  with  ourselves 
and  unite  behind  the  President  m  hte 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  settlement  which 
wUl  best  insure  peace  in  the  world  and 
security  for  the  American  pepple.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  will  not  aUow 
himself  to  be  stampeded  by  noisy  out- 
bursts of  those  who  differ  even  among 
themselves  as  to  how  the  war  should  be 
brought  to  an  end. 

For  my  part  I  have  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  President  Nixon.  I  am  sure  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
share  this  confidence  in  him.  Last  night 
he  took  aU  of  us  into  his  confidence  As 
our  President^the  President  of  all  of 
u&-he  speaks  and  acts  for  all  of  us.  No 
less  than  anyone  of  us  he  strives  to  end 
this  war  and  to  end  It  honorably.  AU  of 
us  are  for  peace  but  very  few  are  for 
peace  at  any  price.  Our  President  de- 
serves our  active  support. 


and  that  we  as  a  nation  are  not  going 
to  run  out  on  our  commitments. 

And  that  if  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  to  be 
prolonged,  it  will  be  prolonged  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Communist  of  the  norm 
to  negotiate  a  just  and  honorable  peace. 
I  think  it  should  also  b«  noted.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  message  Mr.  Nixon 
gave  to  the  Nation  last  night  was  pre- 
pared and  written  by  him— the  elected 
representative  of  aU  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  not  written  by 
some  Member  of  the  Congress  who  is 
elected  as  a  representative  of  only  one 
State,  or  even  a  section  of  one  State. 

The  President  has  said  he  has  a  plan 
to  end  the  war  and  bring  home  America  s 
fighting  men.  I  believe  him. 

He  caUed  on  the  strong  silent  majority 
of  Americans,  those  who  have  indicated 
their  support  of  his  methods  of  "winding 
down"  the  war— by  not  taking  to  the 
streets  or  degenerating  into  name  call- 
ing and  character  assassination— to  come 
forth  and  make  themselves  heard  in 
unity  and  support  of  his  attempts  to  find 
a  peaceful  setUement.  Surely,  no  longer 
can  truly  responsible  individual  citizens 
properly  exercise  their  responsibility  as 
good  citizens,  otherwise. 

I  join  with  the  President  in  asking  aU 
Americans  for  this  support.  The  least  I 
can  do  is  offer  him  mine.  I  believe  the 
great  centi-al  group  of  broad  support  who 
do  not  carp,  criticize,  or  demonstrate, 
will  now  step  forward,  speak  out,  and  be 
heard  in  support  of  our  Nation's  interest. 


DISHONORING  OUR  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
(Mr  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 

point  in  the  Record.)  ,    ,    .  u*  fv,» 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  mght  the 
President  of  the  United  States  candidly 
"laid  it  on  the  line,"  to  the  American 
people.  To  use  a  current  expression,  he 
told  It  like  it  is." 

The  President  put  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment on  notice  that  the  word  of  the 
United  States  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly, 
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(Mr  SCHADEBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  received  in  the  maU  a  letter  from 
the  Washington  Action  Office  of  the  New 
Mobilization  Committee  To  End  the  War 
in  Vietnam  requesting  me  to  join  in  the 
so-caUed  march  against  death  and  to 
carry  the  name  of  one  American  from 
Wisconsin  who  has  died  in  the  war. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  consider  the  proposed 
use  of  the  name  of  the  war  dead  in  this 
march  an  affront.  It  is  a  most  inappro- 
priate thing  to  carry  the  name  of  one 
who  gave  his  life  in  honor  for  the  cause 
of  human  freedom  and  dignity  in  a 
march  designed  to  force  this  Nation  un- 
der whose  fiag  he  has  fought  and  died  to 
surrender  to  the  enemy  he  had  met  in  so 
intimate  a  manner  on  the  battiefield  is 
nothing  sacred  to  these  apologists  for 
freedom?  Cannot  even  the  dead  lie  in 
peace?  Must  the  famUles  of  those  who 
died  be  so  misused?  Where  is  freedom 
of  the  families  whose  permission  was  not 
secured  to  carry  the  name  to  be  read? 

Shame  on  those  who  show  so  litUe  re- 
spect not  only  for  the  dead  but  for  the 
living  whose  loved  ones  are  being  so  un- 
graciously dishonored. 

PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ADDRESS  ON 
VIETNAM 

(Mr  BRAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

"lirlBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
President  Nixon  gave  one  of  the  most 
Sndid,  forthright,  and  honest  apprjlsaU 
of  where  the  RepubUc  stands  on  a  critical 
issue  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the 
!^erican  people  by  their  Chief  Execu- 

tlve 

FoUowing  his  patient  and  calm  recita- 
tion of  what  this  country  has  done  in  the 
past  year  to  seek  peace  in  Vietiiam,  I  find 
it  impossible  to  understand  how  anyone 
save  possibly  Hanoi  could  ask  for  more. 
But,  unfortunately,  we  have  In  ^,90"^; 
try  those  whose  lack  of  responsibility  in 
making  the  decision  is  matched  only  by 
their  peevish,  petulant  insistence  on  more 
and  more  concessions  to  an  enemy  that 
has  not  shown  the  remotest  sign  of  mak- 
ing any  himself. 

Criticism  of  the  Presidents  remarks 
center  around  two  points:  First,  tirnt  he 
did  not  announce  an  immwiiate,  mmat- 
eral  cease-fire;  and.  second  that  he  did 
not  announce  either  a  scheduled,  step- 
by-step  or  immediate  unilateral  with- 
drawal. Let  us  look  briefly  at  ttie  impU- 
cations  of  either  move. 

A  unilateral  cease-fire  on  the  part  ol 
our  troops  would  be  equivalent  to  saying 
to  oSToldiers:  "Don't  shoot  at  the  Com- 
munists. We'll  stop  protecting  ourselves, 
and  well  trust  them  to  do  the  same. 

Unilateral  withdrawal,  on  a  tlmetoble, 
or  not.  witiiout  any  sort  of  sini"*''^^n- 
cession  on  Hanoi's  part,  can  only  be  caUed 
what  it  would  be:  crawling  out.  back- 
ward, in  abject,  utter  surrender^  An- 
nouncing to  Uie  enemy  where  our  forc^ 
would  be  and  what  we  would  do,  would 
be  violating  every  principle  of  national 
defense. 

Early  in  October,  I  wrote  in  one  of  my 
weekly  newsletters  words  that  I  feel  ap- 
ply in  large  measure  to  the  critics  of  the 
President's  address  last  night: 


What  in  the  name  of  aU  common  «en*e  do 
these  people  expect  their  Government  to  do? 
I  SLetlmes  think  that  this  el^^^l^" 
not  be  satisfied  with  any  gesture  to  Hanoi. 
Short  of  offering  the  entire  North  Vletname^ 
Politburo  free  entry  to  this  country:  rent- 
r,^e  for  life,  accommodations  In  Blair  Houae 
ItseU;  unlimited  expense  accounts  and  Fed- 
eral pensions;  a  Govemment-subrtdU^^ 
syndicated  column  for  every  newspaper  to 
t^  iSd,  and  the  prlvUege  of  dictaUng  UJ 
foreign  policy  In  all  of  Asia  from  Kam- 
chatka to  Kuala  Lumpur!!" 

I  would  also  say  to  the  President's 
critics:  "It  seems  as  if  you  prefer  to 
beUeve  Hanoi,  but  I  notice  you  are  not 
inclined  to  march  there  "o;;  d"  fo" 
address  your  criticism  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government." 

As  tiie  President  told  the  Nation  last 
night,  only  Americans  cwi  defeat  or 
hmniliate  the  American  R«pubbc.  We 
have  a  vocal  minority  that  consciously 
or  unconsciously  seems  to  be  trying  to 
do  just  tiiat.  I  myself  have  back^  every 
single  President  ever  elected  when  he 
called  for  national  unity  in  the  face  of 
danger.  And.  also,  for  myself.  I  am 
thankful  that  we  have  a  President  and 
an  administration  today,  and  that  great. 
sUent,  long-suffering  American  major- 
ity  that  will  not  sUnd  idly  by  and  let 
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this  vocal  mlnor^y  defeat  or  humiliate 
this,  their  native  land. 


November  ^,  1969 


PRESIDENT   NliON'S   ADDRESS   ON 
■VrpETNAM 

(Mr.  LLOYD  a^ked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addres$  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) ] 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud  to  be  one  ^f  the  100  Members  of 
this  body  who  i^ave  today  introduced 
the  resolution  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ihe  President  of  the 
United  States  has.  told  his  fellow  Ameri- 
cans the  situation  regarding  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

I  am  certain  tfcat  many  will  be  sur- 
prised to  know  how  far  we  have  gone 
down  the  road  tp  peace  in  the  last  9 
months,  and  how  ^uch  further  we  could 
have  come  had  wq  not  been  dealing  with 
an  intransigent  eiiemy. 

I  think  many  wljl  be  surprised,  because 
our  progress  has  been  blinded  by  those 
who  cry  loudly  fori  peace  now  and  refuse 
to  give  the  Prescient  a  chance  to  un- 
wind this  "war  in  a  way  that  will  allow 
him  to  withdraw  American  fighting  men 
without  leaving  S<iuth  Vietnam  defense- 
less. I 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ijhink  it  is  well  to  look 
again  at  that  proa-ess.  First  of  all,  after 
5  years,  Americans  are  coming  home. 
Sixty  thousand  tms  year.  Many  more 
next  year.  And  eventually  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  all  American  ground  com- 
bat forces. 

Second,  progress  in  training  the  South 
Vietnamese  moving  at  a  greater  rate 
than  initially  ext)ected.  That  means 
quicker  withdraw^  of  American  troops. 
Third,  enemy  iiiflltration  down  more 
than  80  percent  iji  the  last  3  months, 
compared  to  a  similar  period  a  year  ago. 
And  last,  U.S.  casualties  have  de- 
clined in  the  last  2i  months  to  the  lowest 
point  in  3  years.       | 

Mr.  Speaker,  Pr^ldent  Nixon  is  mak- 
ing progress.  It  is  jtime  that  Americans 
united  behind  him.jlf  they  do  that,  prog- 
ress will  become  evin  more  rapid. 

PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  ON  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  HARSHA  isked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi^  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  Extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  Pijesident  Nixon  for  his 
candor  and  forthrifhtness  in  addressing 
the  Nation  last  ni^t.  He  has  made  his 
position  clear  to  She  American  people 
that  he  is  doing  e\rerything  conceivable 
to  secure  a  just  and  honorable  peace  in 
Vietnam.  j 

In  his  appraisal  df  the  war,  Mr.  Nixon 
has  indicated  that  he  has  not  ignored— 
rather,  he  has  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
considered — any  recommendations  by 
the  people  of  this  country  and  of  the 
world  to  bring  an  end  to  this  war.  He  has 
indicated  that  he  Das  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  believe  he  has  ac- 
cepted it  well,  that  we  have  given  to  him 
as  oiu-  Commander  In  Chief  to  take  what 


must  be  the  right,  but  apparently  very 
difficult,  steps  to  end  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. I  laud  the  President's  courage.  He 
has  not  flinched  from  taking  this  respon- 
sibility because  it  might  be  too  difficult. 

By  considering  the  circumstances  and 
evaluating  the  ramifications  of  any  ac- 
tion he  does  take,  I  believe  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  indeed  chosen  the  right  course 
to  bring  about  an  honorable  extraction 
from  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  common  goal 
with  Mr.  Nixon,  and  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  should  imite  behind  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  bring  our 
troops  home  and  to  protect  the  mantle 
of  liberty  and  freedom  with  which  we 
cloak  ourselves. 


one  of  the  most  outstanding  and  states- 
manlike pronouncements  of  any  Presi- 
dent in  the  history  of  our  Republic. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ADDRESS 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  have 
joined  in  the  resolution  introduced  by 
100  of  our  colleagues.  In  this  connection, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  direct  the 
attention  again  of  the  Members  to  the 
remarks  of  the  President  last  night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  nationwide  television 
last  night  the  President  leveled  with  the 
American  people.  His  message  came 
through  loud  and  clear.  He  has  devoted 
himself  and  his  administration  to  an 
honorable  peace.  The  enemy  must  real- 
ize he  is  sincere  in  his  desires,  but  reso- 
lute not  to  knuckle  under  to  loudmouth 
minority  pressure  groups  who  have  no 
answer  except  surrender,  bug  out  or  sell 
out. 

President  Nixon  told  the  world  he  in- 
tends to  continue  his  orderly  withdrawal 
program,  however  in  unmistakable  terms 
announced  serious  consequences  if  there 
is  an  escalation  by  the  enemy  or  signifi- 
cant increases  in  U.S.  casualties.  The 
President  obviously  did  not  telegraph  his 
shots  by  revealing  to  the  enemy  the  ac- 
tual line,  chapter,  and  verse  of  his  with- 
drawal program. 

Regretfully,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opin- 
ion some  of  the  news  media  in  the  form 
of  television  commentators,  have  ren- 
dered a  great  disservice  to  the  Nation. 
Even  before  the  President's  final  words 
had  died  away  these  self-professed  ex- 
perts were  busy  analyzing  each  other's 
analysis.  They  echoed  each  other  with 
such  phrases  as  "nothing  new,"  "the 
minority  dissidents  are  not  satisfied," 
"the  doves  and  peaceniks  are  not  satis- 
fled,"  and  they  trotted  out  people  like 
Averill  Harriman,  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  original  architect  of  surrender, 
who  utterly  failed  in  his  negotiating  ef- 
forts, and  who  again  reiterated  his  phi- 
losophy of  unilateral  cease-flre,  deescala- 
tion,  and  surrender. 

Thank  God,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  do  not  re- 
act like  these  commentators  and  other 
apologists  for  the  Harrimans,  McGov- 
erns,  McCarthy's  and  Kennedy's  or  we 
would  be  quickly  relegated  to  the  posture 
of  a  third-  or  fourth-rate  nation. 
The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 


THE  PRESIDENT  SEEKS  PEACE 

(Mr.  PETJ.Y  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
Join  those  who  praise  the  speech  of  the 
President  last  night.  Even  more,  I  want 
to  join  those  who  like  what  he  said. 

For  several  weeks  now  we  have  been 
listening  to  those  who  hopefully  pre- 
dicted a  massive  withdrawal  of  American 
troops,  regardless  of  what  it  might  do  to 
our  allies,  the  South  Vietnamese;  and  to 
those  who  hopefully  predicted  that  the 
President  would  initiate  a  unilateral 
cease-flre,  regardless  of  how  many  Amer- 
ican deaths  might  result:  and  to  those 
who  hopefully  predicted  the  President 
might  take  the  final  unilateral  step  to- 
ward retreat  and  surrender. 

Many  of  those  who  spoke  and  many  of 
those  who  wrote,  spoke  and  wrote  with 
a  certitude  that  indicated  inside  knowl- 
edge. Some  of  us  wondered  and  worried. 
We  need  not  have. 

Today  we  know  that  they  were  writing 
out  of  thin  air. 

This  American  President,  like  every 
one  of  his  predecessors,  is  not  about  to  be 
the  first  President  to  preside  over  an 
American  defeat.  And  he  made  that  very 
clear  last  night. 

The  President  seeks  peace,  the  Presi- 
dent is  working  hard  for  peace,  but  not 
peace  at  any  price.  Let  me  repeat  his 
warning: 

This  first  defeat  In  our  nations'  history 
would  result  In  a  collapse  of  confidence  in 
American  leadership,  not  only  In  Asia  but 
throughout  the  world. 

What  American  is  willing  to  risk  that 
calamity?  Not  most  of  us  here.  Not  most 
Americans.  And — and  we  can  all  be 
grateful  for  this — not  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 


PEACE  WITH  JUSTICE 
IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker — 

North  Vietnam  cannot  defeat  or  humiliate 
the  United  States.  Only  Americans  can  do 
that. 

Those  are  the  words  the  President  of 
the  United  States  spoke  last  night  in 
addressing  the  Nation  on  his  plan  for 
ending  the  Vietnam  war. 

They  were  true  words  and  they  were 
words  that  should  bum  in  the  minds  of 
all  Americans. 

North  Vietnam  cannot  defeat  or  humiliate 
the  United  States.  Only  Americans  can  do 
that. 

Some  seem  to  have  lost  the  will  to  win 
a  just  peace.  Somewhere  they  have  come 
to  believe  that  retreat  and  defeat  and 
betrayal  of  commitments  to  one's  allies 
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are  honorable  courses  for  free  men  emd 
a  great  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Grod  forbid  that  America 
should  listen  to  those  who  have  lost  their 
faith  that  we  can  achieve  a  proper  peace 
in  Vietnam. 

Last  night  the  President  of  the  United 
States  told  the  world: 

Let  historians  not  record  that  when  Amer- 
ica was  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world 
we  passed  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  and 
allowed  the  last  hopes  for  peace  and  freedom 
of  millions  of  people  on  this  earth  to  be 
suffocated  by  the  forces  of  totalitarianism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  all  be  grateful 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
determined  that  this  will  not  happen. 

If  we  do  indeed  share  his  views,  we 
should  so  inform  the  White  House. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  appropriate 
today  following  the  President's  speech 
of  last  night  that  100  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives — 50  Demo- 
crats and  50  RepubUcans — have  intro- 
duced this  day  a  resolution  calling  for 
"peace  with  justice  in  Vietnam."  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
must  be  given  credit  for  his  initiative 
in  this  matter.  Through  this  resolution 
this  bipartisan  group  urges  that  the 
House  affirm  its  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  just 
peace.  I  strongly  urge  all  Members  of 
this  body  who,  like  myself,  are  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  peace  in  Vietnam  to  sup- 
port this  resolution. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  hearing  President  Nixon's  address 
to  the  Nation,  I  am  more  convinced  than 
ever  of  the  rightness  of  his  course  on 
Vietnam. 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Nixon's  rejection 
of  immediate  withdrawal  and  his  policy 
of  phasing  out  American  troops  and 
phasing  in  South  Vietnamese,  with  a 
continued  push  toward  meaningful  ne- 
gotiations. We  must  not  have  an  Ameri- 
can Dunkirk  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Nixon's  speech  leads  me  to  believe 
we  can  achieve  a  peace  in  Vietnam  that 
will  discourage  Communist  aggression  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  The  best  way  for  Americans  to 
realize  that  objective  is  to  show  strong 
support  for  the  President  in  this  time  of 
crisis.  President  Nixon  has  made  a  frank 
and  forthright  statement  on  Vietnam.  He 
is  fully  deserving  of  the  people's  trust  and 
confidence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  append  to  these  remarks 
the  text  of  President  Nixon's  address  on 
Vietnam  delivered  to  national  television 
and  radio  audiences  from  the  White 
House,  November  3,  1969: 

Good  evening,  my  fellow  Americans: 
Tonight  I  want  to  talk  to  you  on  a  subject 
of  deep  concern  to  all  Americans  and  to  many 
people  In  all  parts  of  the  world — the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
deep  division  about  Vietnam  Is  that  many 
Americans  have  lost  confidence  In  what  their 
government  has  told  them  about  our  policy. 
The  American  people  cannot  and  should  not 
be  asked  to  support  a  policy  which  Involves 
the  overriding  issues  of  war  and  peace  unless 
they  know  the  truth  about  that  policy. 

Tonight,  therefore,  I  would  like  to  answer 
some  of  the  questions  that  I  know  are  on 
the  minds  of  many  of  you  listening  to  me. 

How  and  why  did  America  get  Involved 
in  Vietnam  In  the  first  place? 


How  hae  this  Administration  changed  the 
policy  of  the  previous  Administration? 

What  has  really  happened  in  the  negotia- 
tions in  Paris  and  on  the  battlefront  In 
Vietnam? 

What  choices  do  we  have  If  we  are  to  end 
the  war? 
What  are  the  prospects  for  peace? 
Let  me  begin  by  describing  the  situation  I 
found  when  I  was  Inaugurated  on  January  20. 
The  war  had  been  going  on  for  four  years. 
31,000  Americans  had  been  killed  In  action. 
The  training  program  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese was  behind  schedule. 

540,000  Americans  were  In  Vietnam  with  no 
plans  to  reduce  the  number. 

No  progress  had  been  made  at  the  negotia- 
tions m  Paris  and  the  United  States  had  not 
put  forth  a  comprehensive  peace  proposal. 

The  war  was  causing  deep  division  at  home 
and  criticism  from  many  of  oxir  friends  as 
well  as  our  enemies  abroad. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  there  were 
some  who  urged  I  end  the  war  at  once  by 
ordering  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all 
American  forces. 

Prom  a  political  standpoint  this  would 
have  been  a  popular  and  easy  course  to  fol- 
low. After  all,  we  became  Involved  In  the 
war  while  my  predecessor  was  in  office.  I 
could  blame  the  defeat  which  would  be  the 
result  of  my  action  on  him  and  come  out  as 
the  peacemaker.  Some  put  it  quite  bluntly: 
This  was  the  only  way  to  avoid  allowing 
Johnson's  war  to  become  Nixon's  war. 

But  I  had  a  greater  obligation  than  to 
think  only  of  the  years  of  my  Administra- 
tion and  the  next  election.  I  had  to  think  of 
the  effect  of  my  decision  on  the  next  genera- 
tion and  on  the  future  of  peace  and  freedom 
in  America  and  In  the  world. 

Let  us  all  understand  that  the  question 
before  us  is  not  whether  some  Americans  are 
for  peace  and  some  Americans  are  against 
peace.  The  question  at  Issue  is  not  whether 
Johnson's  war  becomes  Nixon's  war. 

The  great  question  is:  How  can  we  win 
America's  peace? 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  fundamental  issue. 
Why  and  how  did  the  United  States  become 
involved  In  Vietnam  in  the  first  place? 

Fifteen  years  ago  North  Vietnam,  with  the 
logistical  support  of  Communist  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  launched  a  campaign  to 
impose  a  Communist  government  on  South 
Vietnam  by  instigating  and  supporting  a 
revolution. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam.  President  Elsen- 
hower sent  economic  aid  and  military  equip- 
ment to  assist  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
In  their  efforts  to  prevent  a  Communist 
takeover.  Seven  years  ago,  President  Kennedy 
sent  16,000  military  personnel  to  Vietnam  as 
combat  advisors.  Pour  years  ago,  President 
Johnson  sent  American  combat  forces  to 
South  Vietnam. 

Now,  many  believe  that  President  Johnson's 
decision  to  send  American  combat  forces 
to  South  Vietnam  was  vsrrong.  And  many 
others — I  among  them — have  been  strongly 
critical  of  the  way  the  war  has  been  con- 
ducted. 

But  the  question  facing  us  today  Is — now 
that  we  are  In  the  war,  what  la  the  best 
way  to  end  It? 

In  January  I  could  only  conclude  that  the 
precipitate  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  Vietnam  would  be  a  disaster  not  only 
for  South  Vietnam  but  for  the  United  States 
and  for  the  cause  of  peace. 

For  the  South  Vietnamese,  our  precipitate 
withdrawal  would  Inevitably  allow  the  Com- 
munists to  repeat  the  massacres  which  fol- 
lowed their  takeover  In  the  North  16  years 
before. 

They   then   murdered    more    than    50,000 
people  and  hundreds  of  thousands  more  died 
in  slave  camps. 
We  saw  a  prelude  of  what  would  happen  In 


South  Vietnam  when  the  Communists  en- 
tered the  City  of  Hue  last  year.  During  their 
brief  rule,  there  was  a  bloody  reign  of  terror 
in  which  3,000  clvUlans  were  clubbed,  shot 
to  death,  and  burled  In  mass  graves. 

With  the  sudden  collapse  of  our  support, 
these  atrocities  of  Hue  would  become  the 
nightmare  of  the  entire  nation — and  par- 
ticularly for  the  million  and  a  half  Catholic 
refugees  who  fled  to  South  Vietnam  when 
the  Communists  took  over  in  the  North. 

For  the  United  States,  this  first  defeat  In 
our  nation's  history  would  result  In  a  col- 
lapse of  confidence  in  American  leadership, 
not  only  In  Asia  but  throughout  the  world. 
Three  American  Presidents  have  recog- 
nized the  great  stakes  Involved  In  Vietnam 
and  understood  what  had  to  be  done. 

In  1963.  President  Kennedy,  with  his  char- 
acteristic eloquence  and  clarity,  said,  "we 
want  to  see  a  stable  government  there  carry- 
ing on  the  struggle  to  maintain  Its  national 
Independence.  We  believe  strongly  In  that. 
We're  not  going  to  withdraw  from  that  effort. 
In  my  opinion  for  us  to  withdraw  from  that 
effort  would  mean  a  collapse  not  only  to 
South  Vietnam,  but  Southeast  Asia,  so  we're 
going  to  stay  there." 

President  Elsenhower  and  President  John- 
son expressed  the  same  conclusion  during 
their  terms  of  office. 

For  the  future  of  peace,  precipitate  with- 
drawal would  thus  be  a  disaster  of  Immense 
magnitude. 

A  nation  cannot  remain  great  if  It  be- 
trays Its  allies  and  lets  down  its  friends. 

Our  defeat  and  hiimlliatlon  In  South  Viet- 
nam would  without  question  .promote  reck- 
lessness m  the  councils  of  those  great  powers 
who  have  not  yet  abandoned  th-jlr  goals  of 
world  conquest. 

This  wo»Ud  spark  violence  wherever  our 
commitments  help  maintain  peace — In  the 
Middle  East.  In  Berlin,  eventually  even  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Ultimately,  this  would  cost  more  lives. 
It  would  not  bring  peace  but  more  war. 
For  these  reasons,  I  rejected  the  recom- 
mendation that  I   should   end   the   war   by 
immediately  withdrawing   all  our  forces.  I 
chose  Instead  to  change  American  policy  on 
both  the  negotiating  front  and  the  battle- 
front. 

In  order  to  end  a  war  fought  on  many 
fronts,  I  Initiated  a  pursuit  for  peace  on 
many  fronts. 

In  a  television  speech  on  Slay  14,  In  a 
speech  before  the  United  Nations,  and  on 
a  number  of  other  occasions  I  set  forth  our 
peace  proposals  In  great  detail. 

We  have  offered  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  all  outside  forces  within  one  year. 

We  have  proposed  a  cease-fire  under  In- 
ternational supervision. 

We  have  offered  free  elections  imder  In- 
ternational supervision  with  the  Commu- 
nists participating  In  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  the  elections  as  an  organized 
political  force.  The  Saigon  Oovemment  has 
pledged  to  accept  the  result  of  the  elections. 
We  have  not  put  forth  our  proposals  on 
a  take-lt-or-leave-it  basis.  We  have  indi- 
cated that  we  are  willing  to  disciws  the  pro- 
posals that  have  been  put  forth  by  the  other 
side.  We  have  declared  that  anything  la 
negoUable  except  the  right  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  to  det«mlne  their  own 
future.  At  the  Paris  peace  conference.  Am- 
bassador Lodge  has  demonstrated  our  flexl- 
blUty  and  good  faith  In  40  public  meetings. 
Hanoi  has  refused  even  to  dlsctiss  our 
proposals.  They  demand  our  imcondltlonal 
acceptance  of  their  terms,  which  are  that 
we  withdraw  all  American  forces  Immedi- 
ately and  unconditionally  and  that  we  over- 
throw the  government  of  South  Vlatnam 
as  we  leave. 

We  have  not  limited  our  peace  Initiative 
to  public  forums  and  public  statements.  I 
recognized,  in  January,  that  a  long  and 
bitter    war    like    this    usually    oannot    be 
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settled  In  a  pu(Uo  forum.  That  la  why  In 
addition  t»  the  public  artatemonta  and  nego- 
tlatlona  I  have  etplored  every  poaalble  private 
aveniM  that  mi^t  lead  to  a  aettlement. 

Tonigb*  I  am  taking  the  unpr«ced«nt«d 
step  of  dlacloalng  to  yow  aocne  orf  our  other 
inltlatlvea  fof  peace — Inltlatlvee  we  under- 
tiook  privately  and  secretly  becaiiae  we 
thought  that  iTe  thereby  might  open  a 
door  whlob  pubVcly  would  be  oloaed. 

I  did  not  wait  for  my  Inauguration  to 
begin  my  queat  f^  peace. 

Soon  after  mf  election  through  an  in- 
dividual who  la;  directly  In  contact  on  a 
penonaJ  ba«ls  Irtth  the  leaden  of  North 
Vietnam  I  made  two  private  offera  for  a 
rapid,  compreh^nalve  settleoient.  Hanoi's 
repllee  called  In  effect  for  our  surrender  be- 
fore negotlatlonai 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  furnlahes  most  of 
the  military  equipment  for  North  Vietnam. 
Secretary  of  State  Rogws.  my  Aaalstant  for 
National  Secwlty  Affairs.  Dr.  Klaalnger,  Am- 
bassador Lodge,  imd  I.  personally,  have  met 
on  a  number  of  occasions  with  refn^eenta- 
tlvee  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  enlist 
their  assistance  In  getting  meaningful  nego- 
tiations started  In  addition  we  have  had 
extended  dlacuHtons  directed  toward  that 
same  end  with  rfpreeentatlvee  at  other  gov- 
ernments which  have  diplomatic  relations 
with  Nerth  Vietnam.  None  of  these  Inltla- 
tH^es  haiTe  to  datje  produced  results. 

In  mid-July,  t  became  convinced  that  It 
was  necessary  to  |nake  a  major  move  to  break 
the  deadlock  In  |>aria  talks.  I  spoke  directly 
In  this  office,  whiere  I  am  now  sitting,  with 
an  individual  w1k>  had  known  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
on  a  personal  basts  for  25  years.  Through  hlm 
I  sent  a  letter  to  80  Ohl  Mlnh. 

I  did  this  outside  of  the  usiial  diplomatic 
channels  with  the  hope  that  with  the  neces- 
sity of  making  statements  for  propaganda 
removed,  there  n^lght  be  constructive  prog- 
ress toward  bringing  the  war  to  an  end.  Let 
me  read  from  that  letter: 

"Dkak  Ma.  PacimKirr:  I  realise  thAt  It  is 
dlfflciat  to  oomm^nlcate  meaningfully  across 
the  gulf  of  four  jrears  of  war.  But  precisely 
because  of  this  gulf.  I  wanted  to  take  tills 
opportunity  to  rfafllrm  In  all  solemnity  my 
desire  to  work  fof  a  Just  peace.  I  deeply  be- 
lieve that  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  gone  on 
too  long  and  delay  in  bringing  it  to  an  end 
can  benefit  no  one — least  of  all  the  people  of 
Vietnam.  .  .  . 

"The  time  has  come  to  move  forward  at 
the  conference  ta)}le  toward  an  early  resolu- 
tion of  this  tragic  war.  Tou  wUl  find  us 
forthcoming  and  open-minded  In  a  common 
effort  to  bring  tlie  blessing  ctf  peace  to  the 
brave  people  of  Vietnam.  Let  history  record 
that  at  this  crilical  Juncture,  both  sides 
turned  their  face  toward  peace  rather  than 
toward  conflict  aad  war." 

I  received  Ho  CBii  Minhs  reply  on  August 
30,  three  days  before  his  death.  It  simply 
reiterated  the  puljlic  position  North  Vietnam 
had  taken  in  the  Paris  talks  and  Satly  re- 
jected my  initiative. 

The  fiUl  text  o<  both  letters  U  being  re- 
leased to  the  pres4. 

In  addition  to  the  public  meetings  I  re- 
ferred to.  Ambassador  Lodge  has  met  with 
Vietnam's  chief  tiegotiator  In  Paris  In  11 
private  meetings. 

We  have  taken  other  significant  initiatives 
which  must  remain  secret  to  keep  open  some 
channels  of  comntunicatlon  which  may  still 
prove  to  be  productive. 

But  the  effect  of  all  the  public,  private 
and  secret  negotiations  which  have  been 
undertaken  since  the  bombing  halt  a  year 
ago  and  since  this  Administration  came  into 
office  on  January  20,  can  be  simuned  up  in 
one  sentence — 

No  progress  whatever  has  been  made  ex- 
cept agreement  on  the  shape  of  the  bargain- 
ing table.  Now  wtx>  is  at  fault? 

It  has  become  elear  that  the  obstacle  In 
negotiating  an  eOd  to  the  war  is  not  the 


Presldenx   of   the   United   SUtes.   And   It   is 
not  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  obstacle  U  the  other  side's  absolute 
refusal  to  show  the  least  wilUngneas  to  Join 
us  m  seeking  a  Just  peace.  It  wUl  not  do  so 
while  it  is  convinced  that  all  it  has  to  do  Is  to 
wait  for  our  next  conceeaion,  and  the  next 
imtll  it  gets  everything  it  wants. 

There  can  now  be  no  longer  any  question 
that  progress  in  negotiation  depends  only 
on  Hanoi's  deciding  to  negotiate,  to  ne- 
gotiate seriously. 

I  realize  that  this  report  on  our  efforts  on 
the  diplomatic  fronts  is  discouraging  to  the 
American  people,  but  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  know  the  truth — the  bad 
news  as  well  as  the  good  news,  where  the 
lives  of  oiir  young  men  are  involved. 

Now  let  me  turn,  however,  to  a  more  en- 
coTu-aging  report  on  another  front. 

At  the  time  we  launched  our  search  for 
peace  I  recognleed  we  might  not  succeed  In 
bringing  an  end  to  the  war  through  negotia- 
tion. I,  therefore,  put  Into  effect  another 
plan  to  bring  peace— a  plan  which  will  bring 
the  war  to  an  end  regardless  of  what  hap- 
pens on  the  negotiating  front. 

It  is  In  line  with  a  major  shift  In  US  for- 
eign poUcy  which  I  described  In  my  press 
conference  at  Guam  on  July  28.  Let  me 
briefly  explain  what  has  been  described  as 
the  NUon  Doctrine — a  policy  which  not  only 
will  help  end  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  which 
la  an  essential  element  of  our  program  to 
prevent  future  Vletnams. 

We  Americans  are  a  do-it-yourself  people. 
We  are  an  impatient  people.  Instead  of 
teaching  someone  else  to  do  a  Job,  we  like 
to  do  it  ourselves.  And  thla  trait  has  t>een 
carried  over  Into  our  foreign  policy. 

In  Korea  and  again  in  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  furnished  most  of  the  money,  most 
of  the  arms,  and  most  of  the  men  to  help 
the  people  of  those  countries  defend  their 
freedom  against  the  Communist  aggression. 
Before  any  American  troope  were  com- 
mitted to  Vietnam,  a  leader  of  another  Asian 
co\mtry  expressed  this  opinion  to  me  when 
I  was  traveling  in  Asia  as  a  private  citizen. 
He  said,  "When  you  are  trying  to  assist  an- 
other nation  defend  its  freedom.  U.S.  policy 
should  be  to  help  them  flght  the  war  but 
not  to  flght  the  war  tat  them." 

Well.  In  accordance  with  this  wise  counsel, 
I  laid  down  In  Ouam  three  principles  as 
guidelines  for  future  American  policy  toward 
Asia: 

First,  the  United  States  will  keep  all  of 
its  treaty  commitments. 

Second,  we  shall  provide  a  shield  If  a 
nuclear  power  threatens  the  freedom  of  a 
nation  allied  with  us  or  of  a  nation  whose 
survival  we  consider  vital  to  our  security. 
Third.  In  cases  Involving  other  types  of 
aggression,  we  shall  furnish  military  and 
economic  assistance  when  requested  In  ac- 
cordance with  our  treaty  commitments. 
But  we  shall  look  to  the  nation  directly 
threatened  to  assume  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  providing  the  manpower  for  its 
defense. 

After  I  annotmced  this  policy.  I  found  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Phlllw>lnee,  Thallsmd,  Viet- 
nam, South  Korea,  and  other  nations  which 
might  be  threatened  by  Communist  aggres- 
sion, welcomed  this  new  direction  In  Amer- 
ican foreign  fx>llcy. 

The  defense  of  freedom  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness— not  Just  America's  business.  And  It 
Is  p€ui;lcularly  the  responsibility  of  the  peo- 
ple whose  freedom  Is  threatened.  In  the  pre- 
vious Administration,  we  Americanized  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  In  this  Administration,  we 
are  Vletnamlzlng  the  search  for  peace. 

The  policy  of  the  previous  Administration 
not  only  resulted  in  our  assuming  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  fighting  the  war  but 
even  more  significantly  did  not  adequately 
stress  the  goal  of  strengthening  the  South 
Vietnamese  so  that  they  could  defend  them- 
selves when  we  left. 


The  Vletnamizatlon  Plan  was  launched  foi- 
lowing  Secretary  Laird's  visit  to  Vietnam  in 
March.  Under  the  plan,  I  ordered  first  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  the  training  and  equip- 
ment of  South  Vietnamese  forces. 

In  July,  on  my  visit  to  Vietnam,  I  changed 
General  Abrams'  orders  so  that  they  were 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  our  new 
policies.  Under  the  new  orders,  the  prtman, 
mission  of  our  troops  is  to  snable  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  to  aasxime  the  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  security  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Our  air  operations  have  been  reduced  bv 
over  20  percent. 

And  now  we  have  begun  to  see  the  result,-; 
of  this  long  overdue  change  in  American 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

After  five  years  of  Americans  going  into 
Vietnam,  we  are  finally  bringing  American 
men  home.  By  December  16,  over  60,000  men 
will  have  been  withdrawn  from  South  Viet- 
nam— including  20  percent  of  all  of  our 
combat  forces. 

The  South  Vietnamese  have  continued  to 
gain  In  strength.  As  a  result  they  have  been 
able  to  take  over  combat  responaibllltle? 
from  our  American  troops. 

Two  other  significant  developments  have 
occxured  since  this  Administration  took  of- 
fice. 

Enemy  infiltration,  infiltration  which  is 
essential  U  they  are  to  launch  a  major  at- 
tack, over  the  last  three  months  Is  less  than 
20  percent  of  what  It  was  over  the  same  pe- 
riod last  year. 

Most  Important — United  States  casualties 
have  declined  during  the  last  two  months  to 
the  lowest  point  in  three  years. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  our  program  for  the 
future. 

We  have  adopted  a  plan  which  we  have 
worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  for  the  complete  withdrawal  of 
all  U.S.  combat  ground  forces,  and  their  re- 
placement by  South  Vietnamese  forces  on  an 
orderly  scheduled  timetable.  This  with- 
drawal will  be  made  from  strength  and  not 
from  weakness.  As  South  Vietnamese  forces 
become  stronger,  the  rate  of  American  with- 
drawal can  become  greater. 

I  have  not  and  do  not  Intend  to  announce 
the  timetable  for  our  program.  There  are 
obvious  reasons  for  this  decision  which  I  am 
sure  you  will  imderstand.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated on  several  occasions,  the  rate  of  with- 
drawal will  depend  on  developments  on  three 
fronts. 

One  of  these  Is  the  progress  which  can  be 
or  might  be  made  in  the  Paris  talks.  An  an- 
nouncement of  a  fixed  timetable  for  our 
withdrawal  would  completely  remove  any  in- 
centive for  the  enemy  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment. 

They  would  simply  wait  xmtil  our  forces 
had  withdrawn  and  then  move  In. 

The  other  two  factors  on  which  we  will 
base  our  withdrawal  decisions  are  the  level 
of  enemy  activity  and  the  progress  of  the 
training  program  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  tonight 
progress  on  both  of  these  fronts  has  been 
greater  than  we  anticipated  when  we  started 
the  program  In  Jime  for  withdrawal.  As  a 
result,  our  timetable  for  withdrawal  Is  more 
optimistic  now  than  when  we  made  our  first 
estimates  In  June  This  clearly  demonstrates 
why  It  Is  not  wise  to  be  frozen  in  on  a  fixed 
timetable. 

We  must  retain  the  flexibility  to  base  each 
withdrawal  decision  on  the  situation  as  It  is 
at  that  time  rather  than  on  estimates  that 
are  no  longer  valid. 

Along  with  this  optimistic  estimate,  I 
must— in  all  candor — leave  one  note  of  cau- 
tion. 

If  the  level  of  enemy  activity  significantly 
increases  we  might  have  to  adjust  our  time- 
table accordingly. 

However,  I  want  the  record  to  be  com- 
pletely clear  on  one  point. 
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At  the  time  of  the  bombing  halt  Just  a 
year  ago,  there  was  some  confusion  as  to 
whether  there  was  an  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  that  if  we  stopped  the 
t>omblng  of  North  Vietnam  they  would  stop 
the  shelling  of  cities  In  South  Vietnam.  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  there  is  no  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  enemy  with  re- 
gard to  our  vrtthdrawal  program. 

We  have  noted  the  reduced  level  of  In- 
filtration, the  reduction  of  our  casualties, 
and  are  basing  our  withdrawal  decisions  par- 
tially on  those  factors. 

If  the  level  of  infiltration  or  our  casual- 
ties increase  while  we  are  trying  to  scale 
down  the  flghUng,  It  wUl  be  the  result  of  a 
conscious  decision  by  the  enemy. 

Hanoi  could  make  no  greater  mistake  than 
to  assume  that  an  Increase  in  violence  will 
be  to  its  advantage.  If  I  conclude  that  in- 
creased enemy  action  Jeopardizes  our  remain- 
ing forces  In  Vietnam,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
take  strong  and  effective  measures  to  deal 
with  that  situation. 

This  is  not  a  threat.  This  Is  a  statement  of 
policy  which  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces  I  am  making  In  meeting  my 
responsibility  for  the  protection  of  American 
fighting  men  wherever  they  may  be. 

My  fellow  Americans,  I  am  sure  you  rec- 
ognize from  what  I  have  said  that  we  really 
only  have  two  choices  open  to  us  If  we  want 
to  end  this  war. 

I  can  order  an  Immediate,  precipitate  with- 
drawal of  all  Americans  from  Vietnam  with- 
out regard  to  the  effects  of  that  action. 

Or  we  can  persist  In  our  search  for  a  Just 
peace   through   a   negotiated    settlement   if 
possible,  or  through  continued  Implementa- 
tion of  oiur  plan  for  Vletnamlzatlon  If  neces- 
sary—a plan  In  which  we  will  withdraw  all 
of  our  forces  from  Vietnam  on  a  schedule  in 
accordance  with  our  program,  as  the  South 
Vietnamese  become  strong  enough  to  defend 
their  own  freedom. 
I  have  chosen  the  second  course. 
It  is  not  the  easy  way. 
It  is  the  right  way. 

It  is  a  plan  which  will  end  the  war  and 
serve  the  cause  of  peace — not  Just  in  Viet- 
nam but  in  the  Pacific  and  in  the  world. 

In  speaking  of  the  consequences  of  a  pre- 
cipitate withdrawal,  I  mentioned  that  our 
allies  would  lose  confidence  in  America. 

Par  more  dangerous,  we  would  lose  confi- 
dence m  ourselves.  The  Immediate  re«K;tlon 
would  be  a  sense  of  relief  that  our  men  were 
coming  home.  But  as  we  saw  the  conse- 
quences of  what  we  had  done.  Inevitable  re- 
morse and  divisive  recrimination  would  scar 
our  spirit  as  a  people. 

We  have  faced  other  crises  In  our  history 
and  have  become  stronger  by  rejecting  the 
easy  way  out  and  taking  the  right  way  in 
meeting  our  challenges.  Our  greatness  as  a 
nation  has  been  our  capacity  to  do  what 
Had  to  be  done  when  we  knew  our  course  was 
right. 

I  recognize  that  some  of  my  fellow  oltizenB 
disagree  with  the  plan  for  peace  I  have 
chosen.  Honest  and  patriotic  Americans  have 
reached  different  conclusions  as  to  how  peace 
should  be  achieved. 

In  San  Francisco  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  saw 
demonstrators  carrying  signs  reading:  "Lose 
In  Vietnam,  bring  the  boys  home." 

Well  one  of  the  strengths  of  our  free  so- 
ciety is  that  any  American  has  a  right  to 
reach  that  conclusion  and  to  advocate  that 
point  of  view.  But  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  would  be  untrue  to  my  oath  of  of- 
fice If  I  allowed  the  policy  of  this  nation  to 
be  dictated  by  the  minority  who  hold  that 
point  of  view  and  who  try  to  Impose  It  on 
the  nation  by  mounting  demonstrations  In 
the  street. 

For  almost  200  yeare,  the  policy  of  this 
nation  has  been  made  under  our  Constitu- 
tion by  those  leaders  In  the  Congress  and 
m  the  White  House  selected  by  all  of  the 
people.  If  a  vocal  minority,  however  fervent 


its  cause,  prevails  over  reason  and  the  will 
of  the  majority  this  nation  has  no  future 
as  a  free  society. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  address  a  word 
if  I  may  to  the  young  people  of  this  nation 
who  are  particularly  concerned,  and  I  under- 
stand why  they  are  concerned  about  this  war. 
I  respect  your  idealism. 
I  share  your  concern  for  peace. 
I  want  peace  as  much  as  you  do. 
There  are  powerful  personal  reasons  I  want 
to  end  this  war.  This  week  I  will  have  to  sign 
83    lettere   to   mothers,   fathera,   wives   and 
loved   ones  of   men   who   have  given   their 
lives  for  America  in  Vietnam.  It  is  very  little 
satisfaction   to   me   that  this  is  only  one- 
third  as  many  lettere  as  I  signed  the  first 
week  in  office.  There  is  nothing  I  want  more 
than  to  see  the  day  come  when  T  do  not  have 
to  write  any  of  those  letters. 

I  want  to  end  the  war  to  save  the  lives  of 
those  brave  young  men  in  Vietnam. 

But  I  want  to  end  It  in  a  way  which  will 
Increase  the  chance  that  their  younger 
brothers  and  their  sons  will  not  have  to  flght 
In  some  future  Vietnam  someplace  in  the 
world. 

And  I  want  to  end  the  war  for  another 
reason.  I  want  to  end  it  so  that  the  energy 
and  dedication  of  you,  our  young  p)eople,  now 
too  often  directed  Into  bitter  hatred  against 
those  responsible  for  the  war,  can  be  turned 
to  the  great  challenges  of  peace,  a  better  life 
for  all  Americans,  a  better  life  for  all  people 
on  this  earth. 

I  have  chosen  a  plan  for  peace.  I  believe 
It  will  succeed. 

If  it  does  not  succeed,  what  the  critics  say 
now  won't  matter.  Or,  if  it  does  succeed, 
what  the  critics  say  now  won't  matter.  If 
it  does  not  succeed,  anything  I  say  then 
won't  matter. 

I  know  it  may  not  be  fashionable  to  speak 
of  patriotism  or  national  destiny  these  days. 
But  I  feel  it  Is  appropriate  to  do  so  on  this 
occasion. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  this  nation  was 
weak  and  poor.  But  even  then,  America  was 
the  hope  of  millions  in  the  world.  Today  we 
have  become  the  strongest  and  richest  na- 
tion In  the  world.  The  wheel  of  destiny  has 
turned  so  that  any  hope  the  world  has  for 
the  survival  of  peace  and  freedom  will  be 
determined  by  whether  the  American  people 
have  the  moral  stamina  and  the  courage  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  free  world  leadership. 
Let  historians  not  record  that  when  Amer- 
ica was  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world  we  passed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road  and  allowed  the  last  hopes  for  peace 
and  freedom  of  millions  of  people  to  be  suf- 
focated by  the  forces  of  totalitarianism. 

And  so  tonight — to  you,  the  great  silent 
majority  of  my  fellow  Americans — I  ask  for 
your  support. 

I  pledged  In  my  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency to  end  the  war  In  a  way  that  we 
could  win  the  peace.  I  have  initiated  a  plan 
of  action  which  will  enable  me  to  keep  that 
pledge. 

The  more  support  I  can  have  from  the 
American  people,  the  sooner  that  pledge  can 
be  redeemed;  for  the  more  divided  we  are 
at  home,  the  less  likely  the  enemy  Is  to 
negotiate  at  Parts. 

Let  us  be  united  for  peace.  Let  us  also  be 
united  against  defeat.  Becaxise  let  us  vmder- 
stand:  North  Vietnam  cannot  defeat  or 
humiliate  the  United  States.  Only  Americans 
can  do  that. 

Fifty  years  ago.  In  this  room  and  at  this 
very  desk.  President  Woodrow  Wilson  spoke 
words  which  caught  the  Imagination  of  a 
war-weary  world.  He  said.  "This  Is  the  war 
to  end  wars."  His  dream  for  peace  after 
World  War  I  was  shattered  on  the  hard 
reaUties  of  great  power  politics  and  Woodrow 
Wilson  died  a  broken  man. 

Tonight  I  do  not  tell  you  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  the  war  to  end  ware.  But  I  do 
say  this: 


I  have  initiated  a  plan  which  will  end  this 
war  In  a  way  that  will  bring  us  closer  to 
that  great  goal  to  which  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  every  American  President  in  our  hUtory 
has  been  dedicated— the  goal  of  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace. 

As  President  I  hold  the  responsibility  for 
choosing  the  best  path  to  that  goal  and  then 
leading  the  nation  along  it. 

I  pledge  to  you  tonight  that  I  shall  meet 
this  responsibility  with  all  of  the  strength 
and  wisdom  I  can  command  in  accordance 
with  your  hopes,  mindful  of  your  concerns, 
sustained  by  your  prayere. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  our  President  gave  us  a  sober,  re- 
alistic appraisal  of  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam that  I  believe  should  prove  reassur- 
ing to  the  vast  majority  of  American  peo- 
ple. Taking  the  Nation  into  his  confi- 
dence in  a  msuiner  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  a  great  and  powerful  nation  can 
seldom  undertake  in  matters  gravely  af- 
fecting international  relations.  President 
Nixon  made  abundantly  clear  his  deter- 
mination to  bring  an  end  to  the  hostili- 
ties. Prom  this  address,  three  facts  of 
particular  importance  stand  out.  First, 
that  during  the  past  9  months  the  trend 
of  the  conflict  has  been  reversed  and  the 
level  of  hostilities  substantially  reduced; 
second,  that  a  timetable  exists  for  the 
complete  withdrawal,  in  the  near  future, 
of  American  combat  soldiers;  and,  third, 
the  existence  of  this  timetable  puts  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  on  notice 
of  its  Impending  responsibilities  toward 
maintaining  its  own  security  and  estab- 
lishing a  viable  nation. 

The  decision  about  our  military  disen- 
gagement in  Vietnam  therefore  has  been 
made.  What  remains  is  the  question  what 
will  most  help  to  bring  it  about  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

The  record  of  private  ccntaxits  makes 
clear  that  the  desire  of  the  United  States 
for  an  honorable,  negotiated  settlement 
fair  to  all  concerned  has  been  made  man- 
ifest to  the  North  Vietnamese. 

So,  too,  has  the  readiness  of  the 
United  States  to  consider  not  only  its 
own  proposals,  but  any  others. 

Therefore,  what  is  needed  now  is  not 
further  evidence  of  U.S.  "good  faith,"  or 
of  the  U.S.  desire  for  peace. 

What  is  needed  is  evidence — persuasive 
to  the  North  Vietnamese — that  time  is 
not  on  their  side;  that  they  have  nothing 
further  to  gain  by  further  prolonging 
the  war. 

And  only  the  American  people  can  now 
deliver  that  message  to  North  Vietnam. 
We  should  do  it  by  a  clear  and  constant 
voice  of  support  for  our  President's  pro- 
gram for  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  ready  to  do  my 
part.  Today,  therefore,  I  am  joining  a  bi- 
partisan effort  urging  adoption  of  a  reso- 
lution expressing  confidence  in  the  Pres- 
ident's Vietnam  policy. 

Mr.  BROYHHiL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who  listened  to 
President  Nixon's  address  with  an  open 
mind  would  have  to  swjknowledge  that 
America's  Vietnam  policies  have  been 
set  in  an  entirely  new  direction  since  he 
took  office. 
Look  at  some  of  the  evidence: 
After  5  years  of  sending  more  and 
more  troops  to  Vietnam,  the  troops  are 
are  now  coming  home  from  Vietnam. 
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For  the  flrsfl  time,  a  comprehensive 
peace  plan  has  ieen  laid  before  the  nego- 
tiators in  Paris. 

After  years  of  Americanizing  the  war, 
the  war  is  being  Vietnamized. 

The  President  has  publicly  committed 
himself  to  con^plete  withdrawal  of  all 
American  grouild  combat  forces,  with  the 
fighting  turned  over  to  South  Viet- 
namese troops. 

This  is  not  a  policy  that  guarantees  an 
instant  end  to  the  war;  there  is  no  in- 
stand  end,  shorf  of  a  disastrous  U.S.  sur- 
render. But  it  i^  a  policy  tliat  guarantees 
an  end,  in  a  reasonable  time,  to  the 
American  combiat  role — and  at  the  same 
time  guarantee^  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  a  ch«u^ce  to  enjoy  the  freedom 
and  independence  so  many  thousands 
have  died  to  secure. 

The  easiest  thing  in  the  world  is  to  say 
"get  out  now"-*or  blithely  to  demand  a 
"prompt  and  honorable  end"  to  the  U.S. 
involvement.  But  the  plsdn,  inescapable 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  a  "prompt" 
end — if  that  is  ideflned  as  an  immediate 
end — jEould  writhe  us  in  dishonor,  be- 
cause i4-would  t>etray  the  cause  we  have 
fought  to  uphdld,  and  it  would  betray 
those  South  Vie^tnamese  whc  have  risked 
their  lives  for  freedom  because  they  had 
faith  in  our  pledges.  President  Nixon  has 
charted  a  cour$e  to  an  honorable  end, 
as  promptly  asi  that  can  be  achieved — 
and  the  greater  the  support  for  that 
course,  the  mare  promptly  we  all  can 
have  peace. 

Mr.  SPRTNGtER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
supposedly  weU*lnf ormed  people  still  say, 
"but  the  President  does  not  seem  to  have 
a  plan  for  enc^ng  the  war."  Or,  'if  he 
has  a  plan  I  do  not  know  what  it  is." 

No  one  who  paid  attention  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  speech  on  Vietnam  policy 
should  any  longer  make  statements  like 
that.  j 

But  in  case  lihe  point  still  needs  em- 
phasis, let  me  ijive  you  a  brief  summary 
of  his  plan: 

First,  complete  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
ground  combat  ;f orces  and  their  replace- 
ment by  South  .Vietnamese  forces  on  an 
orderly,  scheduled  timetable.  By  Decem- 
ber 15,  12  perdent  of  total  U.S.  forces, 
equaling  20  percent  of  our  combat 
strength,  will  be  withdrawn.  And  because 
the  level  of  enemy  activity  has  dropped, 
"our  timetable  for  withdrawal  is  more 
optimistic  now  than  when  we  made  out 
first  estimates  in  June."  ' 

Second,  buildiip  of  South  Vletnam>ca- 
pability  to  defe^id  itself.  Under  our^iet- 
namlzatlon  program.  South  Vietnamese 
forces  have  hetn  trained  and  equipped 
to  the  point  where  in  many  cases  "they 
have  been  able  to  take  over  combat  re- 
sponsibilities from  our  American  forces." 
South  Vietnam's  armed  forces  have  In- 
creased from  833,000  In  January  to  more 
than  875,000  in  November. 

Third,  continued  public  and  private 
negotiations  with  the  other  side,  taking 
into  consideration  in  our  own  with- 
drawal timetable  the  level  of  their  mili- 
tary activity  and  progress  In  the  Paris 
Peace  talks. 

Fourth,  an  oDenness  to  negotiation  on 
all  points  excel  >t  the  basic  right  of  the 


South  Vietnamese  people  to  determine 
their  own  destiny. 

This  is  a  plan  for  peace — a  double- 
edged  plan  involving  both  negotiations 
and  new  strength  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces. 

It  is  a  plan  that  is  worthy  of  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— and  I  believe  that  it  has  that  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  President  Nixon  pointed  the  way 
for  the  American  people,  the  way  to 
peace  with  honor,  the  way,  if  you  will, 
to  victory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  say  victory,  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  unconditional  surrender 
we  sought  and  won  in  World  War  n, 
for  that  is  only  one  kind  of  victory. 
There  are  others. 

For  surely  it  will  be  a  victory  if,  when 
we  leave  South  Vietnam,  as  the  President 
plans,  we  will  leave  it  fully  able  to  defend 
itself  if  it  has  the  will  to  do  so. 

We  will  not  have  run  out  on  our  allies 
as  some  have  proposed,  and  we  will  not 
have  run  out  on  our  honor. 

Instead,  we  will  have  taken  a  major 
step  in  implementing  the  President's 
plan  for  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  plan  that  says :  The  United  States 
will  keep  all  of  our  treaty  commitments. 

That  we  shall  provide  a  shield  if  a 
nuclear  power  threatens  the  freedom  of 
a  nation  allied  with  us  or  of  a  nation 
whose  survival  we  consider  vital  to  our 
security. 

That  in  cases  Involving  other  types  of 
aggression,  we  shall  furnish  military  and 
economic  assistance  when  requested,  in 
accordance  with  our  treaty  commit- 
ments. But  we  shall  look  to  the  nation 
directly  threatened  to  assume  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  providing  the 
manpower  for  its  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  the  President 
means  to  follow  this  plan  in  Vietnam. 
With  our  support  in  the  Congress  and 
the  support  of  the  American  people  that 
plan  can  work  and  we  will  indeed  have 
victory  for  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
peace  with  honor  both  for  them  and  for 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  reaflOrmed  my  conviction 
that  he  does  have  a  plan  for  peace. 

Some  say  he  has  revealed  nothing  new. 
yet  I  would  point  out  that  he  has  re- 
vealed a  plan  for  total  withdrawal.  This 
should  encourage  all  Americans  who 
want  a  prompt  withdrawal  of  American 
forces. 

I  for  one  am  not  troubled  that  he  has 
not  revealed  details  of  this  plan  for  the 
very  reasons  stressed  in  his  speech, 
namely,  that  such  would  be  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  Hanoi.  As  we  have  been 
aware  of  the  public  initiatives  for  peace, 
I  think  it  is  good  he  revealed  the  private 
initiatives  for  peace. 

In  discussing  the  slaughter  at  Hue,  I 
feel  certain  the  President  created 
amongst  all  Americans  an  even  greater 
awareness  of  the  problems  involved  in 
total  unilateral  withdrawal  with  no  safe- 
guards for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  now  convinced  more  than  ever 
of  the  President's  personal  desire  to  end 


the  war.  I  think  most  Americans  will 
agree  with  my  assessment  of  his  inten- 
tions and  will  support  him  as  he  tries  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  prompt  conclusion. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greater  part  of  the  world  listened  care- 
fully last  night  to  hear  the  President  of 
the  United  States  spell  out.  candidly  and 
calmly,  our  Nation's  position  in  Vietnam. 

I  happen  to  think  his  is  the  proper 
course,  the  only  course  open  to  us.  I  agree 
with  his  logic,  and  I  hope  the  public  will 
heed  this  appeal  to  reason. 

We  have  dwelled  too  long  on  the  fringe 
questions  of  Vietnam — who  got  us  there, 
whose  fault  is  it  we  are  still  there,  why 
we  should  be  supporting  what  some  peo- 
ple consider  a  despotic  regime — these 
are  questions  for  historians  to  solve.  Our 
problem,  as  our  President  reminded  us 
last  night,  is  not  whether  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam,  but  how  to  do  It. 

If  we  holler  "Hell  no,  we  won't  go," 
long  enough  and  loud  enough,  we  are 
faced  with  two  choices.  One  is  the  far- 
fetched assumption  that  Hanoi  will  be 
so  impressed  with  how  reasonable  we  are 
being  that  Hanoi  will  be  reasonable,  too. 
The  other,  more  likely  assumption,  is 
that  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for  total 
acceptance  of  Hanoi's  surrender  terms. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  predictable  re- 
sults of  that.  Our  President  outlined 
them  in  no  uncertain  terms — mass  mur- 
der, torture,  reprisals,  religious  genocide. 
If  our  consciences  hurt  now  for  the 
Americans  who  have  died — and  mine 
does,  every  time  I  see  another  yoimg 
man's  face  looking  at  me  out  of  the 
obituary  columns — think  what  a  com- 
plete lack  of  national  conscience  would 
be  necessary  to  turn  our  backs  on  the 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children 
whose  deaths  would  be  the  price  of  our 
dlsinvolvement. 

We  are  not  warmongers.  We  simply 
want  to  get  out  by  a  route  that  will  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  getting  back  in. 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  com- 
ments have  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
address  President  Nixon  made  last  night 
to  the  Nation  about  the  path  he  is  seek- 
ing to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Many 
were  sympathetic  but  there  were  a  great 
number  already  crystalized  in  their  de- 
termination to  destroy  the  President.  In 
my  opinion,  their  efforts  can  only  pro- 
long the  bitter  agony  of  Vietnam. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  the  political 
analysts  to  whom  the  President  made  his 
speech.  He  made  it  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  to  the  Vietnamese — both  North 
and  South. 

The  President  was  imder  intense  pres- 
sure to  announce  a  complete  and  precipi- 
tous withdrawal  or  to  annoimce  that 
we  would  seek  an  early  military  victory 
in  Vietnam. 

The  President  annoimced  the  inten- 
tion to  do  neither  because  both  are  ex- 
treme positions  that  do  not  lie  within  the 
realm  of  possibility.  The  President  gave 
the  American  people  and  the  world  a 
candid  and  honest  assessment  of  the 
Vietnamese  situation,  of  how  we  became 
involved,  and  he  did  it  without  casting 
stones. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  delineate  what 
steps  he  has  taken  to  end  the  war.  It  is 
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even  more  obvious  than  before  his  ad- 
dress that  the  United  States  has  bent 
every  effort  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Hanoi  for  an  end  to  the  war.  Our  only 
condition  is  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  have  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation to  choose  their  fate. 

I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  an  uru-ea- 
sonable  condition  nor  do  I  believe  the 
world  will  find  it  an  unreasonable  con- 
diUon. 

The  President  has  now  placed  the  onus 
for  continuation  of  the  war  squarely 
where  it  belongs — on  Hanoi. 

Despite  the  lack  of  response  from  the 
Communists,  the  President  indicated  he 
is  using  every  measure  possible  to  end 
the  war  without  the  cooperation  of 
Hanoi.  In  an  unprecedented  act  of  con- 
fidence with  the  American  people,  he 
outlined  the  steps — omitting  only  the 
specifics  of  time  and  troop  movements. 
I  add  that  these  omissions  are  necessary 
for  the  success  of  the  plan. 

Two  months  ago  I  visited  Vietnam.  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  inspect  first-hand 
the  policy  the  United  States  has  begun 
of  turning  the  fighting  of  the  war  to 
those  who  must  win  it — the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

It  has  been  a  slow  policy  but  it  is  a 
process  that  began  only  10  months  ago 
upon  the  inauguration  of  President 
Nixon.  I  believe  it  has  the  elements  of 
success. 

The  President  emphasized  the  obliga- 
tions the  United  States  has.  as  a  world 
power,  to  free  nations  around  the  world. 
The  credibility  of  these  commitments 
will  depend  upon  our  keeping  the  faith 
with  those  Vietnamese  who  over  this  long 
struggle  have  backed  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  Vietnam. 

Whether  by  choice  or  accident,  cir- 
cumstance and  time  have  made  the 
United  States  a  world  power.  It  is  a  bur- 
den that  lies  heavy,  but  it  is  a  burden 
we  must  bear  unless  we  are  willing  to 
destroy  the  faith  of  Americans  in  their 
Government  and  in  the  ideals  that  have 
taken  this  Nation  from  13  colonies  to  the 
greatest  nation  on  the  face  of  this  earth. 
We  can  do  no  less  than  honor  these  com- 
mitments. 

The  President  has  asked  for  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people.  I  be- 
lieve he  has  their  confidence  but  it  must 
not  be  undermined  by  those  who  would 
use  dissension  as  an  instrument  for  po- 
litical gain.  We  cannot  afford  division — 
either  for  our  Nation  or  for  the  gallant 
Americans  still  fighting  and  dying  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
salute  the  President  of  these  United 
States — a  man  of  courage  and  integrity, 
a  man  who  knows  what  it  means  to  stand 
by  his  friends  and  his  commitments. 

And  a  man  who  knows  also  what  it 
means  to  quit  and  retreat  and  surrender. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  average  American — 
that  fellow  out  there  who  is  your  neigh- 
bor and  mine — does  not  want  to  quit, 
does  not  want  to  go  back  on  his  word. 

Sure,  he  is  tired  of  this  war.  We  all  are. 
As  we  drive  around  in  fancy  cars  and 
watch  television  and  go  to  the  football 
games,  we  are  all  tired  of  the  war. 


Some'  of  us  who  have  fought  in  other 
wars  even  have  some  idea  of  what  this 
one  is  all  about.  And  what  it  means  to 
shoot  and  be  shot  at. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  all  this,  that 
fellow  out  there — your  neighbor  and 
mine — wants  to  hold  his  head  up.  He 
always  has.  And  he  knows  he  cannot  and 
never  will  again  if  we  surrender  to  a  little, 
third-rate,  rice  paddy  dictatorship  like 
North  Vietnam. 

That  is  why,  in  spite  of  all  the  talk  we 
are  going  to  hear  from  the  doves  and  the 
new  left  In  the  next  few  days— that  is 
why  most  Americans  are  going  to  cheer 
the  President  and  the  speech  he  made 
last  night. 

He  offered  them  the  road  to  an  honor- 
able peace,  a  peace  that  will  get  our  boys 
home  without  leaving  our  allies  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  regime  that  has  an 
unequaled  record  of  torture  and  mass 
murder.  He  offered  them  a  way  out— with 
honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  fellow  out  there — 
your  neighbor  and  mine — he  is  going  to 
take  that  offer.  The  President  is  betting 
on  it.  And  I  am  betting  on  the  President. 
I  think  we  both  have  made  good  bets. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  note 
today  that,  much  to  the  disappointment 
of  some,  this  is  neither  the  year  of  the 
dove  nor  the  year  of  the  paper  tiger.  I 
think  the  President  made  that  clear  in 
his  address  to  the  Nation  last  night. 

He  told  Americans  they  can  have  an 
honorable  peace.  He  told  Hanoi  that  it 
cannot  have  peace  at  any  price. 

And  as  he  told  Americans  that  he  has 
made  progress  in  bringing  their  sons 
home  and  in  winding  down  the  intensity 
of  the  war,  he  also  told  Hanoi  that  it  must 
stay  wound  down,  because  they  do  not 
have  the  alternative  of  intensifying  it 
unilaterally. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  here  what  the 
President  said,  because  it  stands  as  a 
beacon  to  all  the  world  that  the  United 
States  and  its  President  have  not  and 
will  not  settle  for  unconditional  sur- 
render. 
He  said: 

We  have  noted  the  reduced  level  of  in- 
filtration and  the  reduction  of  our  casualties 
and  are  basing  our  withdrawal  decisions  par- 
tially on  those  factors. 

If  the  level  of  Infiltration  or  our  casualties 
increases  while  we  are  trying  to  scale  down 
the  fighting,  it  will  be  the  restUt  of  a  con- 
scious decision  by  the  enemy. 

Hanoi  could  make  no  greater  mistake  than 
to  assimie  that  an  increase  in  violence  will  be 
to  its  own  advantage.  If  I  conclude  that  in- 
creased enemy  action  Jeopardizes  our  remain- 
ing forces  in  Vietnam,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
take  strong  and  effective  measures  to  deal 
with  that  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  the  American 
people  are  behind  the  President  in  that 
decision.  I  urge  them  by  letter  and  wire 
to  tell  him  so.  He  deserves  their  support. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  asked  for  patience  and  support. 

President  Nixon  asked  for  patience  and 
support. 

What  is  the  difference?  Simply  this:  It 
is  a  far  different  thing  to  ask  for  pa- 
tience when  the  end  is  not  in  view  than 
to  ask  for  patience  when  the  end  is  visi- 
ble. The  former  is  a  plea  for  blind  faith. 


The   latter  is   an   appeal    to   informed 
reason. 

The  most  important  fact  about  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Vietnam  speech  came  in  a 
comment  midway  through  his  speech. 
His  plan,  the  President  said,  "will  bring 
the  war  to  an  end  regardless  of  what 
happens  on  the  negotiating  front."  That 
is  more  than  a  prediction:  it  is  a  com- 
mitment. And  it  is  a  commitment  on 
which  the  President  can  deliver. 

The  reason  the  President  can  deliver 
on  that  commitment  is  that  an  end  to 
American  participation  no  longer  de- 
pends on  negotiations.  For  the  first  time, 
we  can  say  that  control  over  our  with- 
drawal lies  largely  in  Saigon  and  Wash- 
ington. 

As  the  President  said  in  a  line  which  he 
added  to  his  prepared  text  after  it  was 
released  to  the  press: 

In  the  previous  Administration  we  Amer- 
icanized the  war  In  Vietnam.  In  thU  Ad- 
ministration we  are  Vietnamlzing  the  search 
for  peace. 

It  is  that  line  which  gives  the  lie  to 
those  critics  who  say  this  is  the  same  old 
policy. 

According  to  the  conventional  wisdom, 
it  takes  two  to  make  a  war  and  two  to 
end  it,  but  President  Nixon's  recent 
speech  on  Vietnam  goes  beyond  that 
formula.  It  still  takes  two  to  make  a  fast 
peace,  he  says,  but  he  assures  us  that  we 
will  be  able — on  our  own — to  end  our 
Vietnam  war  participation.  In  view  of 
that  fact,  the  President's  call  for  patience 
and  support  is  most  reasonable.  And  if 
that  support  is  forthcoming,  then  It  is 
likely  that  we  can  end  the  war  by  the 
even  faster  route— the  route  of  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 

Speaker — 

The  more  divided  we  are  at  home,  the  less 
likely  the  enemy  is  to  negotiate  in  Paris. 

That  sentence  from  President  Nixon's 
speech  on  Vietnam  was,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  important  part  of  a  great,  com- 
prehensive statement  on  this  country's 
policy. 

For  this  is  now  the  key  to  our  success 
or  faUure.  The  President  gave  It  to  us 
straight : 

North  Vietnam  cannot  defeat  or  humiliate 
the  United  States.  Only  Amertcans  can  do 
that. 

As  the  President  outlined  with  great 
candor  the  public  and  private  and 
hitherto  secret  steps  he  has  taken  in  an 
effort  to  bring  peace,  it  became  obvious 
where  the  obstacle  to  peace  lies. 

It  is  not  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  not  the  Gtovemment  in  South 
Vietnam. 

It  is,  as  the  President  said,  "the  other 
side's  absolute  refusal  to  show  the  least 
willingness  to  join  us  in  seeking  a  just 
peace." 

And  why  have  they  refused?  Because 
they  are  counting  on  divisiveness  in  the 
United  States  to  weaken  this  country's 
resolve  and  lead  to  capitulation  and  hu- 
miliation. As  the  President  said,  the  other 
side  will  not  negotiate  seriously  "whUe 
it  Is  convinced  that  all  It  has  to  do  Is  to 
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wait  for  our  nttt  concession,  and  the 
next  until  it  gels  everything  it  wants." 

This  leaves  no  doubt  about  what  our 
course  must  be.  We  must  show  Hanoi 
clear  evidence  that  we  are  a  strong, 
united  people  wno  want  peace — but  who 
want  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

The  President  said : 

Let  us  be  unlte^  tot  peace.  Let  us  also  be 
united  against  d«f*t. 

I  say  let  all  of  us  support  our  great 
President  in  his  unrelenting  pursuit  of  a 
Just  and  lasting  Oeace — and  let  us  be  sure 
that  Hanoi  has  no  doxibt  about  where 
we  stand. 

Mr.  POLLOC^.  Mr.  Speaker— 

I  respect  your  Idealism. 

I  share  your  cotw)em  for  peace. 

I  want  peace  as  much  as  you  do. 

In  those  three  sentences  in  his  speech 
on  Vietnam  policy.  President  Nixon 
showed  his  understanding  for  the  young 
people  in  America  who  are  concerned 
about  the  war. 

And  he  left  no  doubt  that  he.  too.  is 
deeply  concerned.  He  said: 

There  .are  powerful  personal  reaaons  I 
want  to  end  this  war.  This  week  I  will  have 
to  sign  83  letters  ^o  mothers,  fathers,  wives 
and  loved  ones  of  men  who  had  given  their 
lives  for  America  i*  Vietnam.  It  Is  very  little 
satisfaction  to  me;  that  this  was  only  one- 
third  as  many  as  I  signed  during  my  first 
week  in  aOce.  The^e  is  nothing  I  want  more 
than  to  see  the  daiy  come  when  I  no  longer 
must  write  any  of  those  letters. 

I  want  to  end  tUe  war  to  save  the  lives  of 
those  brave  young  (nen  in  Vietnam. 

I  want  to  end  II  in  a  way  which  will  in- 
crease the  chance  tkat  their  younger  brothers 
and  their  sons  will  not  have  to  fight  in 
another  Vietnam  fome  place  In  the  world. 

I  want  to  end  tl|e  war  so  that  the  energy 
and  dedication  of  Our  young  people,  now  too 
often  directed  into  bitter  hatred  against 
thoee  they  think  a»e  reeponsible  for  the  war. 
can  be  turned  to  the  great  challengee  of 
peace,  a  better  life  for  all  Americana  and  for 
people  ttiroughout  1  the  world. 

After  hearing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  utter  these  words,  I  can- 
not understand  how  anyone  can  charge 
that  he  Is  not  for  peace. 

And  I  say  he  deserves  the  unified  sui>- 
port  of  the  American  people  in  his  pro- 
gram for  peace. 

Mr.  BROWN  of!  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  record  of  private  contacts  makes  clear 
that  the  desire  of  the  United  States  for 
an  honorable,  negotiated  settlement  fair 
to  all  concerned  has  been  nuide  manifest 
to  the  North  Vletoamese. 

So.  too,  has  the  readiness  of  the  United 
States  to  consider  not  only  its  own  pro- 
posals, but  any  others. 

Therefore,  what  is  needed  now  is  not 
fmther  evidence  of  U.S.  "good  faith,"  or 
of  the  U.S.  desire  tor  peace. 

What  is  needed  is  evidence — persuasive 
to  the  North  Vietnamese — that  time  is 
not  on  their  side;  that  they  have  nothing 
further  to  gain  bji|  further  prolonging  the 
war. 

And  only  the  American  people  can  now 
deliver  that  message  to  North  Vietnam. 
We  should  do  it  by  a  clear  and  constant 
voice  of  support  lor  our  President's  pro- 
gram for  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  par- 
ticularly struck  b{r  the  call  to  the  "silent 
majority"  of  Americans  to  support  the 
President's  policies. 


In  effect  the  President  has  called  upon 
all  of  us  who  hitherto  have  sat  back  and 
listened  to  others  give  their  opinions,  to 
let  the  world  know  Just  where  the  aver- 
age American  stands. 

The  President  knows  where  that  silent 
majority  stands:  It  stands  with  peace — 
peace  with  freedom — peace  with  Justice. 

It  stands  with  the  President  and  with 
peace. 

The  President  has  done — is  doing  and 
will  continue  to  do — his  part  in  the  strug- 
gle for  peace. 

Now  it  is  the  turn  of  the  vast  hitherto 
silent  majority  of  Americans  to  speak 
out  and  say  in  one  great  voice  that  will 
echo  across  America  and  echo  through 
the  .corridors  of  history : 

Peace  with  Justice.  Peace  with  freedom. 
Peace  that  will  remain  peace. 

Just  recently,  I  have  received  almost 
20,000  replies  to  a  questionnaire  to  my 
district  on  the  question  of  Vietnam.  The 
resiilts  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
President's  assessment.  Approximately 
70  percent  of  the  replies  favored  the 
President's  policies  or  even  stronger  ones. 
Less  than  one  in  five  took  the  bug-out 
position. 

I  urge  every  American  to  show  his  sup- 
port by  writing  or  wiring  the  President 
and  Congressmen  with  these  simple 
words:  "The  President  and  peace." 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  Im- 
pressed with  President  Nixon's  address 
to  the  Nation  last  night.  He  was  candid, 
firm,  and  summarized  the  situatimi  in 
South  Vietnam  so  that  everyone  can 
imderstand. 

Anyone  who  gives  any  thought  to  the 
situation  knows  that  we  cannot  pull  our 
troops  out  of  Vietnam  precipitously  and 
thus  invite  a  blood  bath,  as  well  as  en- 
danger the  American  troops  who  might 
be  among  the  last  to  leave. 

The  President  has  indicated  the  steps 
that  he  has  tried  in  the  past  and  his  hope 
for  success  in  the  future,  but  he  did  not 
paint  a  glowing  overly  optimistic  picture 
of  the  future. 

He  cautioned  that  any  future  with- 
drawal would  be  based  upon  the  reaction 
of  the  enemy.  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  his  statement  that  if  in- 
creased enemy  action  jeopardizes  our 
remaining  forces  in  Vietnam  he  wiU  not 
hesitate  to  take  strong  and  effective 
measures  to  deal  with  that  situation. 

The  President  has  a  very  grave  respon- 
siblUty  and  only  he  can  make  certain 
decisions  under  our  form  of  government. 
I  wUl  support  him  because  he  is  my  Pres- 
idmt,  just  as  he  is  the  President  of  every 
American  citizen. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  President  Nixon  on  his  state- 
ment to  the  Nation  reasserting  his  earn- 
est desire  to  bring  an  honorable  peace 
to  South  Vietnam. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
sincerity  of  this  country's  peace  efforts. 
We  have  explored  every  available  diplo- 
matic and  private  channel  of  commu- 
nication to  the  enemy  and  have  taken 
numerous  initiatives  to  scale  down  the 
level  of  comljat  and  casiialties.  The  only 
response  from  the  other  side  has  been 
renewed  intransigence  and  continued  de- 
mands for  us  to,  in  effect,  turn  over  the 
south  to  Communist  control.  The  world 
should  take  note  of  which  side  in  this 


conflict  is  obstinately  refusing  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  peace. 

Now,  more  than  ever  before,  the  Amer- 
ican people  must  unite  in  a  solid  front 
behind  our  President  and  pledge  their 
firm  support  for  the  policies  he  has  de- 
signed to  bring  lasting  peace  to  this 
troubled  planet. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  was 
any  disappointment  in  the  President's 
message  last  night,  it  was  because  the 
President  dispelled  for  once  and  for  all 
the  myth  that  there  is  some  "magic 
solution"  and  "easy  way  out"  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

It  was  a  most  objective  and  clear  defi- 
nition and  disclosure  of  our  present  posi- 
tion in  Vietnam  and  of  the  President's  at- 
tempt to  disengage  this  Nation  from  the 
conflict. 

I  was  both  heartened  and  discouraged 
by  the  speech,  and  I  am  sure  that  most 
Americans  share  my  feelings.  While  I 
was  discouraged  by  the  negative  report  of 
our  progress  in  negotiations.  I  was 
heartened  by  the  disclosure  of  specific 
and  identifiable  evidence  of  a  deescala- 
tion  of  the  conflict  and  by  the  President's 
assurances  of  specific  plans  to  disengage 
this  coimtry  from  the  battlefield  within 
a  year.  I  was,  however,  distressed  by  the 
failure  of  the  President  to  emphasize  the 
need  to  move  toward  a  more  representa- 
tive government  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  should  give 
close  attention  to  the  action,  rather  than 
simply  the  rhetoric  of  this  administra- 
tion. I  beheve  that  in  the  coming  weeks 
there  will  be  more  explicit  swjtion  re- 
garding troop  withdrawals  and  disen- 
gagement from  fighting.  I  tnist  that 
there  will  also  be  movement  toward  an 
election  in  South  Vietnam  which  will 
involve  all  parties. 

While  recognizing  that  the  burden  of 
policy  must  remain  with  the  President, 
I  intend  to  use  whatever  infiuence  I  have 
to  further  these  two  causes. 

Mr.  MESEOIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  President  Nixon  for  his  forth- 
right statement  last  night  on  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Last  night,  the  President  told  It  like  it 
was.  His  statement  was  a  frank,  com- 
plete, and  truthful  r6sum6  of  everything 
that  he  has  done  since  his  election  to 
bring  an  honorable  end  to  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  President  has  chosen  the  only  sen- 
sible path  to  peace.  The  North  Viet- 
namese have  demonstrated  that  they  do 
not  want  peace.  The  President  made  this 
clear  last  night  by  reciting  the  long  series 
of  peace  initiatives  he  has  undertaken 
only  to  see  one  after  the  other  frustrated 
by  the  intransigence  of  the  North  Viet- 
nsunese  leaders. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  the  al- 
ternative to  a  negotiated  settlement, 
which  appears  unattainable  at  this  time, 
is  to  strengthen  the  South  Vietnamese 
nation  imtil  it  can  stand  freely  and  inde- 
pendently among  the  community  of  na- 
tions. 

This  is  a  logical  and  sensible  approach 
to  an  extremely  difDcult  situation  be- 
queathed to  President  Nixon  by  his  pred- 
ecessor. 

The  Nixon  policy  statement  was  a  re- 
freshing contrast  to  the  hazy  messages 
of  his  predecessor  on  the  subject  of  Vlet- 
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nam  I  am  confident  that  the  American 
people  will  rally  around  the  President, 
thereby  adding  strength  to  the  American 
pursuit  for  peace. 

Mr.  HAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  one 
of  the  most  sincere  speeches  I  have  heard 
any  President  make. 

It  is  a  speech  that  should  convince  any 
doubters  of  President  Nixon's  sincere 
desire  and  efforts  to  end  the  war  in  the 
speediest  possible  fashion,  under  condi- 
tions that  everyone  can  live  with. 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  he  clearly  reiter- 
ated his  determination  that  U.8.  policy 
will  not  be  set  by  a  vocal  minority  in  the 
streets. 

The  President  has  outlined  the  road  we 
must  travel  to  peace;  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  now  unite  behind  our 
President. 

I  heartily  applaud  Mr.  Nixon's  efforts 
to  dissolve  the  "credlbiUty  gap,"  which 
plagued  the  previous  two  administra- 
tions.   

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  President's  speech  last  night 
and  the  resolution  introduced  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Infant  democratic  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam  stronger.  That  has  not  changed 
as  the  President  has  started  on  a  policy 
that  can  succeed.  And  I  would  suggest  a 
new  song  for  the  critics  entitled  "Thank 
you,  Mr.  President,  for  leading  us  on  an 
honorable  and  reasonable  course  that 
can  bring  peace  with  honor  in  Vietnam." 


PRESIDENT     NIXON'S 
EIPPORTS 


PEACE 


THANK  YOU,  MR.  PRESIDENT,  FOR 
LEADING  US  ON  AN  HONORABLE 
AND  REASONABLE  COURSE  TO- 
WARD PEACE  IN   VIETNAM 


(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  lor  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  sound  of  the  President's  voice  last 
night  tiad  died  away,  we  heard  the  carp- 
ing critics  of  the  press  and  of  politics 
begin  to  say  that  he  had  said  nothing 
new  about  Vietnam.  Some  of  the  things 
the  President  said  were  not  new.  Devo- 
tion to  hiunan  freedom  is  as  old  as 
America  itself,  and  reflects  the  essence 
of  the  concepts  upon  which  this  great 
Nation  was  founded. 

The  President  has  led  us  on  an  hon- 
orable course,  and  that  is  not  new  for 
American  Presidents.  But  there  are 
things  that  are  new  in  Vietnam.  First 
is  the  President's  new  poUcy  for  Asia, 
which  he  reafiBrmed  to  the  American 
people  last  night,  and  had  earUer  made 
clear  to  Asian  leaders,  which  should  keep 
us  from  becoming  involved  in  a  combat 
way,  as  we  have  been  in  Vietnam,  in  the 
future. 

Second  is  his  new  policy  in  Vietnam 
itself  of  the  Vietnamlzation  of  the  war, 
a  phased  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
and  a  policy  for  peace  that  can  succeed, 
and  is  not  contingent  upon  the  negotia- 
tions in  Paris  for  its  success. 

What  Is  not  new,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
tired,  sad  song  of  surrender  that  some 
are  still  singing  after  4  long  years.  Tliat 
has  not  changed  with  the  situation  as 
the  enemy  has  become  weaker  and  the 


(Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  commend  President  Nixon  for  his 
thoughtful,  candid  and  responsible 
statement  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  President's  efforts  to  achieve  peace 
with  justice  in  Vietnam  are  deserving  of 
the  support  of  all  Americans. 

Since  taking  office  in  January  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  reversed  the  policies  of 
two  previous  administrations,  changing 
the  direction  of  American  involvement 
in  the  war. 

The  level  of  fighting  has  been  sharply 
T*  Policed 

Instead  of  a  steady  buildup  of  Amer- 
ican troops,  our  forces  are  being  with- 
drawn. 

The  armed  forces  of  South  Vietnam 
are  being  trained  and  equipped  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  defense  of  their  country. 

Instead  of  building  up  false  hopes  with 
optimistic  reports,  the  President  has  tak- 
en the  American  people  Into  his  confi- 
dence, telling  them  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
good  news  about  the  war  and  prospects 

for  peace.  ^  ,  i^v. 

The  President  has  made  a  good  faith 
effort  to  use  every  channel  available,  of- 
ficial and  unofficial,  public  and  private, 
to  open  meaningful  negotiations  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict. 

The  road  to  peace  that  the  President 
is  following  is  not  an  easy  one.  But.  it 
is  the  road  of  responsibility  and  reflects 
his  deep  commitment  to  the  principles 
of  freedom,  human  dignity,  and  self-de- 
termination that  are  so  much  a  part  of 
our  American  history  and  tradition.  To 
yield  to  the  demands  of  a  few  for  im- 
mediate, total  and  unconditional  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  Viet- 
nam, regardless  of  the  consequences, 
would  betray  these  principles  and  set  the 
stage  for  future  wars  and  greater  blood- 
shed. ^  , 

The  President's  sincere  quest  for  an 
honorable  setUement  that  will  be  the 
foundation  for  a  permanent  peace  is  de- 
serving of  our  support. 

The  quickest  way  to  end  the  war  and 
to  secure  peace  and  freedom  in  South- 
east Asia  will  be  for  aU  Americans  to 
heed  the  President's  plea  for  unity,  to 
close  ranks  and  demonstrate  their  sup- 
port for  his  p>eace  efforts. 


Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Some 
headline  writers,  in  my  view,  missed  the 
central  theme  of  President  Nixon's  ad- 
dress on  Vietnam  last  night.  Like  others 
who  have  spoken,  today  I  am  glad  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Wright  resolution.  It  is 
fine  as  far  it  goes,  but  it,  too,  misses  the 
central  theme  of  the  President's  address. 
The  central  theme  of  Mr.  Nixon  was: 

First,  a  plan  has  been  worked  out  for 
the  totol  withdrawal  of  aU  U.8.  combat 
ground  forces.  ,^^_,         , 

Second,  the  timetable  for  withdrawal 
is  more  optimistic  now  than  when  it  was 
first  made  in  June.  It  was  in  June  that 
the  President  expressed  his  hope  that  he 
could  beat  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clark  Clifford's  timetable  of  withdraw- 
ing 100  000  troops  by  the  end  of  this  year 
and  all  ground  combat  troops  by  the  end 
of  1970.  Now,  the  President  is  even  more 
optimistic  than  he  was  then. 

Third,  fulfillment  of  the  plan  does  not 
depend  on  diplomatic  developments  in 
Paris  or  elsewhere. 

The  rest  of  the  address  was  a  care- 
fully balanced  combination  of  optimism 
and  caution,  aimed  at  preserving  maxi- 
mum stability  both  here  and  in  South 
Vietnam  whUe  orderly  withdrawal  takes 

place.  ,     ^   .    J 

Considering  that  the  President  had 
earlier  written  off  a  military  solution  and 
and  directed  substantial  reductions  in 
combat  personnel,  the  address  .should  en- 
courage all  who  seek  an  earlier  end  to 
U.S.  invovement  in  the  war. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VIETNAM 
STATEMENT 

(Mr.  FINDLEry  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


PRESIDENT   NIXON'S    NOVEMBER    3 
VIETNAM  SPEECH 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er last  night  the  President  of  the  United 
States  addressed  the  Nation  on  the  most 
critical  problem  facing  us  today,  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  I  listened  with  undivided 
attention,  and  I  have  since  read  the  text 
of  his  speech  with  great  care.  I  find  it  a 
remarkable  speech,  not  so  much  because 
of  anything  the  President  said— for  he 
announced  no  bold  new  initiatives-^ut 
because  of  the  candor  and  sincerity  with 
which  the  President  took  the  American 
people  into  his  counsels  and  into  his  con- 
fidence. If  it  is  true  that  in  a  modern 
presidential  system  of  government  only 
the  President  can  effectively  make  and 
implement  foreign  poUcy,  it  is  nonethe- 
less true  that  no  President  can  shape  a 
successful    foreign    poUcy    without    the 
support  of  the  American  people.  One  of 
the  great  tragedies  of  this  war  is  that 
our  Nation  became  involved  in  the  blood- 
shed by  Presidential  discretion,  without 
the  clear  understanding  and  support  of 
our  people.  President  Nixon  has  seen 
that  we  cannot  bring  this  war  to  an 
honorable  end,  we  cannot  redeem  our 
commitment    with    honor,    unless    the 
American  people  know  exactiy  what  is 
going  on.  Last  night  the  President  told 
us  He  recited  the  details  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  with  the  utmost  candor 
and  sincerity.  But  he  went  farther:  He 
disclosed  the  full  record  of  his  own  at- 
tempts at  private  negotiations  and  his 

personal  appeal  for  peace  in  his  letter 
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to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh ;  he  made  clear  that  from 
the  beginning  of  his  administration,  and 
indeed  from  before  the  time  that  he  took 
office,  he  has  been  personally  dedicated 
to  ending  the  war  and  insuring  a  lasting 
peace.  No  loniger  do  we  have  a  President 
who  will  not  tell  th€  American  people 
the  full  story.  1 1  believe  this  speech  will 
mark  a  turning  point — not  necessarily 
in  the  war,  for  that  depends  on  Hanoi's 
response — but '  It  will  mark  a  turning 
point  in  our  people's  confidence  in  their 
Government.  The  credibility  gap  Is  gone. 
To  those  who  ask,  "What  is  new?"  The 
answer  Is:  "Not  what  has  been  said  but 
what  has  been  done."  What  is  new  Is  not 
in  the  speech  hut  in  the  record  of  this 
adminlstrationl  President  Nixon  has 
turned  the  war  around.  Instead  of  esca- 
lating he  Is  deeecalating.  Instead  of  send- 
ing American  troops  to  Vietnam,  he  is 
bringing  them  home — and  some  60,000 
are  now  on  thear  way,  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  all  our  combat  forces  In  Vietnam. 
The  heavy  flgh(ting  is  now  being  done  by 
South  Vietnaniese  troops.  And  the  Pres- 
ident has  nuu^e  a  firm  commitment  to 
seek  a.iormal  ^ace  whenever  Hanoi  is 
ready  to  negotiate. 

There  Is  no  hew  policy  as  of  Novem- 
ber 3.  Why  shiould  there  be,  when  the 
new  policy  thait  President  Nixon  began 
to  put  Into  operation  in  June  and  July 
of  this  year  shfcws  clear  evidence  of  be- 
ing successful?!  What  is  new  about  our 
Vietnam  policy  lis  that  it  is  working.  And 
lest  there  Is  anjy  doubt  about  what  that 
policy  is,  let  n^e  quote  from  the  Presi- 
dent's own  worfls.  He  said  last  night: 

In  July,  on  my|  visit  to  VletnAm.  I  changed 
General  Abram'^  orders  so  that  they  were 
consistent  with  (the  objectives  of  our  new 
policy.  Under  tiie  new  orders  the  primary 
mission  of  our  tii>ope  Is  to  enable  the  South 
Vietnamese  forcfs  to  assiune  the  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  security  of  South  Viet- 
nam. ] 

What  is  truly  impressive  about  the 
President's  hanilling  of  the  war  Is  that, 
despite  the  absolute  refusal  of  Hanoi 
to  negotiate  la  good  faith,  Mr.  Nixon 
has  been  able  to  proceed  on  the  second 
track  of  his  policy,  which  is  Vietnamiza- 
tion  of  the  wa»,  and  he  has  been  able 
to  report  imprdssive  gains  in  the  fight- 
ing capacity  ol  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  their  ablliiy  to  replace  American 
troops  In  heavy  combat  missions. 

I  am  sure  thajt  many  of  you  have  seen 
the  press  repoiis  from  Vietnam  which 
Indicate  that  the  very  journalists  and 
private  observecs  who  have  always  been 
most  pessimistic  about  America's  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  war  are  having 
second  thoughtts.  It  may  well  be  too 
early  to  soimd  the  call  for  a  "new  op- 
timism," but  it  Is  nevertheless  clear 
that  the  SouthI  Vietnamese  people  are 
not  about  to  glye  up  quickly  or  desper- 
ately the  security  that  many  of  them 
are  beginning  t*  feel  under  the  Saigon 
government.  The  American  Government 
has  forsworn  thq  attempt  to  gain  a  brutal 
military  victory^  but  it  now  seems  clear 
that  the  Vletcdng  and  Hanoi  are  no 
closer  to  military  victory  themselves,  and 
Indeed  their  hold  upon  the  people  of 
many  parts  of  the  South  may  be  slipping 
quietly  away.  Now  Is  the  time  to  nego- 
tiate seriously,  and  we  should  call  upon 


Hanoi  to  make  clear  its  good  faith  Just 
as  President  Nixon  has  made  clear  his 
own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  underline 
If  I  may  another  point  that  the  Presi- 
dent made  In  his  address  to  the  Nation 
last  night.  He  stated  clearly  that  he  has 
worked  out  a  plan,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  South  Vietnamese,  for  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  ground  com- 
bat forces,  and  their  replacement  by 
South  Vietnamese.-  The  timetable  for 
withdrawal  has  not  been  announced,  and 
the  President  firmly  intends  to  main- 
tain the  flexibility  needed  to  withdraw 
from  strength  and  not  from  weakness. 
The  schedule  of  withdrawal  will  be 
governed  by  three  important  factors: 

First,  the  progress  made  by  South 
Vietnamese  forces  who  will  replace  our 
American  combat  troops;  this  factor  de- 
pends on  our  allies'  strength  of  will  and 
our  own  capacity  to  train  and  equip  them 
for  the  defense  of  their  own  Govern- 
ment. 

Second,  the  withdrawal  schedule  will 
depend  on  progress  made  at  the  Paris 
talks,  and  as  the  President  indicated  last 
night,  the  responsibility  for  delay  now 
lies  squarely  at  Hanoi's  door;  If  North 
Vietnam  wants  peace,  the  table  has  been 
set  and  they  have  been  invited. 

Third,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
the  schedule  will  be  worked  out  In  view 
of  the  level  of  enemy  activity  in  the 
South;  here  Hanoi  will  have  a  chance  to 
show  clearly  if  it  wants  peace,  for  if  hos- 
tilities against  our  forces  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  increased,  it  will  be 
solely  the  initiative  of  Hanoi. 

The  significance  of  these  provisions,  as 
I  see  it.  is  this:  American  troops  are 
coming  home,  regardless,  and  the  Viet- 
namese will  be  encouraged  to  settle  their 
problems  among  themselves  peacefully 
and  politically.  But  we  will  not  leave  a 
weak  and  unprepared  ally  to  face  an  in- 
transigently  hostile  foe,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  have  made  it  clear  that  It  Is  up 
to  Hanoi  to  hasten  or  halt  the  search  for 
peace,  whether  at  Paris  or  on  the  battle- 
field in  Vietnam.  The  initiative  for  war 
or  peace  now  rests  with  them. 

We  are  at  a  critical  juncture  In  the 
development  of  American  policy  toward 
Vietnam  and  toward  Asia.  President 
Nixon  needs  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  demonstrate  that  the 
United  States  will  accept  neither  a  mili- 
tary defeat  nor  a  political  humiliation. 
The  American  people  can  hasten  the  day 
when  the  last  U.S.  soldier  leaves  Viet- 
nam If  we  will  now  give  the  President 
the  vote  of  confidence  he  deserves — not 
for  what  he  has  said  or  promised,  but 
for  what  he  has  actually  done  in  turning 
the  war  around,  and  for  what  he  is  com- 
mitted to  do:  bringing  the  war  to  an 
early  and  honorable  end. 


PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  ON  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's strong  denunciation  of  a  unila- 
teral withdrawal  certainly  met  with  my 
approval.  As  I  listened,  I  sympathized 


with  the  President.  He  has  inherited  a 
situation  which  is  as  difBcult  as  any  in 
history,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  decision  President  Lincoln  had  to 
make  on  the  Civil  War.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  President  took  the  only  ra- 
tional approach.  If  we  simply  surren- 
dered and  said  there  is  no  hope — we  are 
pulling  out,  we  could  have  no  self-re- 
spect as  a  nation.  I  liked  his  strong  ap- 
peal for  imlty.  Just  now,  we  must  unite 
behind  our  President  if  we  are  to  nego- 
tiate a  meaningful  peace. 

He  announced  no  cease-fire.  He  said 
that  we  would  continue  withdrawal  as 
quickly  as  South  Vietnam  troops  can 
take  over  the  military  responsibility. 
The  President  's  searching  for  a  lasting 
peace  in  Vietnam.  I  thought  he  was 
right  that  we  caimot  give  up  a  chance 
for  lasting  peace  by  Immediate  peace 
through  surrender  That  would  be  a  dis- 
aster of  immense  magnitude  and  there 
would  be  no  opportunity  for  lasting 
peace.  The  President  has  taken  many 
steps  which  he  hopes  will  bring  about 
an  early  and  peaceful  settlement  and 
yet  insure  the  integrity  of  South  Viet- 
nam. I  think  the  "silent  majority,"  as 
he  called  them,  will  support  him  in  his 
approach  to  "Vietnamlze"  the  search  for 


peace. 


PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  ON  VIETNAM 
WAS  CANDID,  FORTHRIGHT 
STATEMENT 

(Mr.  BROTZMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  cospon- 
sorlng  the  Wright  resolution. 

I  thought  President  Nixon's  speech 
was  a  candid,  forthright  statement  to 
the  American  people  on  the  situation 
in  Vietnam. 

He  stated  the  extent  of  our  efforts  to 
secure  peace,  and  the  cruel  result  which 
could  be  expected  from  a  "precipitant" 
withdrawal — but  he  also  gave  us  hope 
that  there  is  now  a  plan  to  effect  our 
withdrawal.  I  suppose  we  all  hoped  for 
an  annoimcement  of  some  dramatic 
breakthrough,  but  even  more  I  believe 
the  American  people  appreciate  the 
truth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  speech  w£is 
directed  as  much  to  Hanoi  as  to  the 
American  people,  and  if  Hanoi  was  lis- 
tening the  message  should  have  been 
clear:  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  withdraw  Its  troops  as  long  as  the 
tempo  of  the  war  continues  to  decline. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  so-called  Grid 
plan,  which  I  have  advocated  since  1967. 
Those  of  us  who  drafted  the  plan  called 
It  a  "phased  bilateral  deescalation," 
and  now  that  It  is  finally  being  imple- 
mented I  am  hopeful  that  the  war  will 
end  by  a  mutual  disengagement.  The 
President's  speech  certainly  opens  the 
door  wider  on  this  avenue  to  peace. 


PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  ON  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  McCLURE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and   to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  ,         .^    , 

Mr.   McCLURE.  Mr.   Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  superb  statement  on  Viet- 
nam last  night  must  have  been  reassur- 
ing to  just  about  everyone.  For  those  who 
felt  we  have  been  drifting  from  stale- 
mate to  stalemate,  there  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  plan  for  peace.  For  those  who 
said  that  a  land  war  in  Asia  should  be 
the  burden  of  Asian  boys,  there  is  com- 
fort in  the  planned  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican combat  troops  on  an  orderly  basis. 
For  those  who  see  this  Nation  as  over- 
committed,  fighting  Communist  totali- 
tarianism virtually  alone,  there  is  now 
the  Nixon  doctrine  under  which  future 
aggression  will  be  resisted  through  aid 
and  leadership,  but  not  manpower.  For 
those  who  were  appalled  at  the  policies 
of   limited   escalation   and   gradualism, 
there  is  the  President's  impUed  threat 
that  a  "conscious  decision  "  by  the  enemy 
to  increase  the  confiict  wiU  result  in 
"strong  and  effective  measures." 

For    me    personally,    the    Presidents 
most  memorable  words  were  these: 

North  Vietnam  cannot  defeat  or  humlUate 
the  United  States.  Only  Americans  can  do 
that. 
How  badly  that  needed  saying. 
It  is  not  unlawful— or  even  un-Ameri- 
can—to picket  the  White  House  or  to 
lead  a  torchlight  parade  in  behalf  of 
peace.  Nor  is  it  un-American  to  oppose 
the  President's  foreign  policy  or  demand 
immediate  withdrawal  of  aU  American 
troops.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also 
not  un-American  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship of  the  free  world  in  behalf  of  Uberty 
and  against  totalitarianism.  And  it  Is 
certainly  not  un-American  to  make  the 
sacrifices— regrettably,    but    willingly- 
needed  to  maintain  this  freedom,  just  as 
American  fighting  men  do  each  day  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

None  of  these  things  are  unlawful  or 
un-American,  but  some  are  unwise. 
Surely  we  must  again  recognize  the  dif- 
ference between  those  things  which  per- 
petuate the  spirit  of  America  and  those 
which  promote  dissension  and  destroy 
the  moral  stamina  of  our  people. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  President's  words 
unite  the  American  people  and  that  those 
men  of  influence  who  have  made  a  career 
out  of  opposing  the  Vietnam  war  will  put 
their  personal  ambitions  aside  long 
enough  to  let  the  message  take  its  natural 
course.  

FREE  WORLD  NEEDS  PATRIOTS 

(Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  spoke  last  night  of  patriot- 
ism and  national  destiny,  and  noted  that 
they  "may  not  be  fashionable"  at  this 

time. 

And  he  may  be  partly  right.  Certamly 
there  are  those  today  who  sneer  at  patri- 
otism, who  speak  derogatorily  of  super- 
patriots  and  flag  wavers,  who  downgrade 
pride  in  country  and  any  talk  of  national 
honor. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the 
President's  words  struck  a  chord  In  the 


hearts  and  minds  of  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  Americans  all  across  the  coun- 
try last  night. 

Americans  whose  grandfathers  fought 
in  the  Civil  War,  or  who  fought  in  World 
War  I,  Americans  who  fought  in  World 
War  n,  or  who  are  fighting  in  Vietnam. 
Americans  of  all  ages  and  races  and  both 
sexes  who  know  they  live  in  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world  and  are  proud  of  it. 
Americans  who  cannot  understand  the 
talk  of  retreat  and  surrender. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  quote  the  Presi- 
dent: 

Two  hundred  years  ago  thU  nation  was 
weak  and  poor.  But  even  then  America  was 
the  hope  of  millions  In  the  w»rld.  Today  we 
have  become  the  strongest  and  richest  na- 
tion in  the  world.  The  wheel  of  destiny  has 
turned  so  that  any  hope  the  world  has  for 
survival  of  peace  and  freedom  will  be  deter- 
mined by  whether  the  American  people  have 
the  moral  stamina  and  the  courage  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  free  world  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  kind  of  leadership 
the  free  world  needs  comes  only  from 
patriots  find  men  with  a  sense  of  na- 
tional destiny.  We  should  be  grateful 
that  America's  President  is  indeed  a 
patriot,  a  man  who  intends  that  our 
country  will  live  up  to  its  destiny  with 
honor  and  integrity  and  faith  in  God. 


IT  IS  NOT  "BUY  NOW,  PAY  LATER" 
(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute   and    to    revise    and    extend    his 

Mr.  KYL.  Ur.  Speaker,  in  his  address 
to  the  American  people,  President  Nixon 
spoke  with  a  forthright  candor  rare 
among  Presidents  discussing  delicate  in- 
ternational issues.  He  has  spelled  out 
why  we  are  there,  how  our  policies  have 
changed,  what  we  have  done  in  an  effort 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  peaceful  conclusion, 
what  the  consequences  would  be  if  he 
took  the  advice  of  those  urging  a  pre- 
cipitous withdrawal. 

Anyone  who  listened  carefully  could 
only  conclude  that  this  is  a  man  of  peace, 
genuinely,  and  fervently  dedicated  to  the 
pursuit  of  peace— but  a  genuine  peace, 
not  the  false  peace  that  comes  with  a 
"buy  now,  pay  later"  tag. 

It  Is  time  for  America  to  abandon  its 
illusions,  and  face  up  to  the  hard  fact 
that  there  is  no  simple,  easy  way  out. 
The  sooner  we  accept  this,  the  sooner  the 
enemy  will  be  ready  to  let  the  war  end. 


PRESIDENT  GAVE  HONEST  AND 
DIRECTLY   STATED   APPRAISAL 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  bis 
remarks.)  _       ,       ,     . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  President  Nixon  addressed  the  Na- 
tion on  radio  and  television  to  give  the 
people  a  clear  picture  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  Vietnam,  and  where  he 
hopes  his  course  will  lead  us  In  the  fu- 
ture It  was  an  honest  and  directly 
stated  appraisal  that  requires  no  "read- 
ing between  the  lines"  for  interpretation. 
The  President  should  be  applauded  by 
all  Americans  for  such  frankness  and 


honesty  on  a  subject  that  has  not  always 
been  treated  the  way  his  admimstra- 
Uon  has  treated  it. 

President  Nixon  indicated  he  clearly 
understands  America's  desire  for  peace. 
He  outlined  the  unusual  steps  he  has 
taken  since  becoming  President  to  seek 
that  peace.  Unfortimately,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  report  to  Americans  that  there 
has  been  lltUe  or  no  response  on  the 
part  of  the  other  side  in  the  war. 

But  his  plan  for  peace  and  an  end  to 
the  war  means  we  can  still  reach  those 
objectives  if  the  South  Vietnamese  will 
do  their  part,  and  if  the  North  Viet- 
namese do  not  escalate  the  war.  Much 
now  depends  on  the  future  actions  In 
Hanoi— and  those  actions  may  depend 
on  what  those  in  this  country  who  op- 
pose our  President  do  in  months  ahead. 

The  President  is  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  his  action  must  stand  the  test  of 
history — and  that  history  is  a  harsh 
judge.  I  am  sure  it  will  stand  that  test. 

The  real  question  is  whether  America's 
national  character  will  stand  the  test. 
I  am  confident  that  it  will.  also.  It  always 
has.  ^^^^^^^^__ 

SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 
(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
joining  with  my  colleagues  here  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  speech  I  heard  last  evening  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  heard  the  speech  with  mixed  emo- 
tions. I  listened  very  intentiy  and  very 
objectively.  I  listened  with  an  open  mind 
because  I  reaUy  wanted  to  know  how  the 
people  would  feel  after  they  heard  the 
speech. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  I  was 
very  proud  to  be  an  American.  I  am  very 
proud  to  have  President  Nixon  as  the 
leader  of  our  country.  I  agreed  with 
everything  he  said.  I  wished  that  he  had 
said  more,  but  I  realize  that  he  must  un- 
pose  restraint  on  himself  as  the  leader 
of  this  great  country.  He  must  also  take 
into  consideration  many  other  factors 
that  would  lead  him  to  moderation  In 
his  remarks  to  the  people  of  the  United 

Gfofpc 

As  I  said,  I  felt  great  pride  in  our  coun- 
try and  in  our  President;  however,  before 
the  echoes  of  his  words  had  died,  we 
heard  the  nitpickers  and  the  carpers,  who 
sat  in  their  smugness,  taking  him  apart 
and  criticizing.  The  critics  told  why  his 
speech  was  not  good  and  why  it  did  not 
Uve  up  to  their  hopes  and  expectations. 
I  could  not  help  but  feel  that  their  re- 
marks  were  prepared  long  before   the 
President  had  even  finished  writmg  his 
speech.  I  am  sure  no  matter  what  he  said 
or  in  what  maimer  his  words  might  have 
been  delivered,  the  reaction  of  some  of 
those       self-centered,       self-appointed 
"molders  of  pubUc  opinion"  would  have 
been  the  same.  This  was  very  disappoint- 
ing to  me. 

I  know  that  those  who  criticize  for  the 
sake  of  hearing  their  own  voices  do  not 
speak  for  tlie  American  people  any  more 
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than  the  gentlemtin  from  New  York  (Mr. 
RosKifTHAL)  who  says  he  speaks  for  the 
silent  majority.  They  speak  for  no  ma- 
jority whatever.  They  speak  for  them- 
selves. They  speaik  for  those  self -servic- 
ing, grutless  pen|)le  who  would  like  to 
"bug  out,"  to  do  anything  to  get  out,  to 
sacrifice  everything  America  stands  for, 
simply  to  serve  the  interests  of  a  very 
vocal  minority. 


SUPPORT  FOB  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  MARSH  a£ked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  President  appealed  to  the  "silent 
majority"  of  Americans  to  take  the  lead- 
ership in  provicfing  national  unity  to 
support  our  foreign  policy  in  Southeast 
Asia.  This  appeal  was  long  overdue,  and 
I  congratulate  the  President  for  making 
it.  I  share  the  belief  that  the  vast  silent 
majority  of  our  fellow  citizens  want  to 
see  the  was  end  Ir^  such  a  way  that  it  will 
secure  th*  peace,  and  are  willing  to  sup- 
port the  Presidait  in  achieving  that 
goal.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
joined  with  my  other  colleagues  in  spon- 
soring this  resolution  today  to  show  the 
President  that  tl)ere  exists  a  reservoir 
of  support  and  stiength  for  his  efforts  to 
obtain  an  end  to  that  conflict  in  such 
a  way  as  to  previit  a  far  wider  war. 

The  Presidents|spe€ch  is  only  the  first 
step  in  achieving!  national  unity.  Ways 
and  means  must|  be  provided  for  the 
silent  majority  to  express  their  support. 
Time  and  time  again.  I  have  stressed 
the  need  for  our  Chief  Executive  to  mo- 
bilize public  opinion,  and  I  have  criti- 
cized past  admlftiistrations  for  their 
failure  to  achieve ,  greater  citizen  under- 
standing of  our  Objectives  and  greater 
civilian  participaflion  in  our  war  effort. 
This  failure  resulted  in  the  credibility 
gap.  in  my  opinion. 

In  a  democrat^:  nation,  you  caimot 
effectively  prosecttte  a  war  by  a  small 
group  of  power  elite  who  make  all  the 
decisions  and  wli)  do  not  incorporate 
into  the  effort  tlie  great  strength  and 
talent  that  is  aviulable  outside  of  the 
resources  of  goverlmient. 

The  American  people  must  be  given 
ways  and  means  to  demonstrate  their 
support  of  our  efforts  other  than  just 
sending  their  sons  to  the  battlefields. 

Citizens  and  ciyic  groups  that  have 
tried  to  aid  the  Adierictm  effort  through 
civic  action  programs  designed  to  dem- 
onstrate their  support  of  the  American 
military  man,  or  to  assist  the  Vietnamese 
people,  often  have! found  these  efforts  to 
be  an  exercise  in  frustration  and  futility. 
More  often  than  not,  they  have  met  with 
continued  discoumgement  in  such  at- 
tempts when  they  deal  with  agencies  of 
Government  charged  with  prosecuting  a 
war  effort,  including  the  Department  of 
Defense.  ] 

I  hope  the  President  will  urge  high- 
ranking  Gtovemmait  ofiQcials  who  won- 
der about  the  erosion  of  public  opinion 
here  at  home  to  devote  some  of  their 
time  and  attention  to  ways  they  can  help 
interested  American  citizens  who  want 
to  put  a  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  dem- 


onstrate their  support  for  the  American 
cause  and  those  who  serve  in  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam. 

In  March  of  1968, 1  urged  the  creation 
of  a  blue-ribbon  committee  on  ultimate 
victory  in  Vietnam,  composed  principally 
of  prominent  qualified  figures  from  the 
private  sector  and  given  full  backing  by 
the  administration  in  the  matter  of  nec- 
essary expenses  and  access  to  the  govern- 
mental centers  of  policy. 

Ways  and  means  should  be  found  to 
develop  teams  from  industry,  agricultiu-e, 
medicine,  public  safety,  and  professional 
public  administration;  and  a  bipartisan 
group  of  senior  statesmen  could  be  en- 
listed to  formulate  basic  concepts  and 
sweeping  recommendations  for  getting  a 
program  of  governmental  and  economic 
stabilization  moving  in  the  troubled  land 
which  is  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

I  am  certain  that  business  woiild  re- 
spond, and  that  there  are  thousands  of 
local  civic  service  organizations  which 
have  been  waiting  to  be  asked  to  help, 
and  to  be  told  how  to  help,  as  they  have 
in  past  wars. 

I  similarly  urge  creation  of  such  a  com- 
mittee in  order  that  the  "silent  majority" 
to  which  the  President  referred  can  be 
heard  as  the  voice  of  the  Nation. 


DISAPPOINTMENT  AT  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S SPEECH— THE  SILENT 
SOUTH    VIETNAMESE 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  listening  to 
my  colleagues,  I  assume  I  was  apparently 
one  of  the  few  people  in  the  Nation  that 
listened  to  the  President's  speech  last 
night  and  was  not  in  fact  delighted  with 
that  which  I  heard.  In  part  I  suppose 
my  disappointment  was  so  great  because 
of  the  great  buildup  for  the  speech,  that 
the  failure  to  meet  those  expectations 
and  anticipations  to  any  degree  contri- 
buted to  my  disappointment.  I  would 
think  that  the  President,  instead  of  ad- 
dressing himself  just  to  the  silent  ma- 
jority here  in  our  country,  ought  to  have 
also  addressed  himself  to  that  silent  ma- 
jority in  South  Vietnam;  the  silent  South 
Vietnam  that  does  not  fight,  does  not 
care,  and  does  not  like  us  or  his  own 
coimtry. 

We  talk  aJaout  bugging  out  and  leav- 
ing South  Vietnam  subject  to  a  blood 
bath.  Vhere  are  1.2  million  South  Viet- 
namese men  we  have  there  under  arms 
opposing  roughly  400,000  of  the  enemy. 
If  we  pull  out  American  troops,  now,  and 
leave  1.2  million  South  Vietnamese  men 
who  have  been  in  an  army  for  6  years, 
confronting  an  enemy  one-third  in  size, 
that  is  not  bugging  out  unless  that  army 
is  totally  incompetent  and  incapable  or 
does  not  care.  That  I  suspect  is  the  case. 
If  that  is  the  case,  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  the  best  interests  of  America  are 
any  longer  served  by  tolerating  a  casualty 
rate  of  82  to  100  men  dead  a  week  while 
we  leisurely  pursue  a  withdrawal. 

Let  the  silent  South  Vietnamese  start 
speaking  up  and  fighting  for  his  country. 
We  have  done  enough  for  them. 

I  was  very  disappointed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  President's  address. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE  PRESIDENT  S 
SPEECH 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  not  in- 
tended to  take  the  fioor  today,  but  I  want 
to  add  my  voice  too  as  one  of  the  Ameri- 
cans who  was  satisfied  with  the  Presi- 
dent's speech.  I  wonder  where  these  peo- 
ple have  been  for  the  past  6  to  8  years 
who  suddenly  become  dissatisfied  with 
everything  but  who  prior  to  January  of 
this  year  never  had  the  courage  to  raise 
their  voice  or,  if  they  did  so,  it  was  in 
some  obscure  place  where  only  those  who 
attend  the  bar  meetings  would  under- 
stand— and  I  do  not  mean  places  that 
attorneys  frequent.  I  thought  that  the 
speech  last  night  was  the  only  speech 
that  a  sensible  man  who  holds  the  dis- 
tinguished post  of  President  of  this  Na- 
tion could  give.  It  was  an  outright  offer 
for  peace  on  honorable  conditions.  It  was 
not  one  that  held  out  the  hand  of  total 
surrender.  It  was  not  one  that  would 
belittle  or  demean  those  who  had  fought 
with  us — our  allies — nor  would  it  aban- 
don those  persons  in  Asia  and  the  Asian 
Continent  who  have  depended  upon  us  so 
long.  There  is  only  one  way  to  do  things 
honorably.  That  is  to  keep  your  word.  I 
think  President  Nixon  is  doing  his  best 
to  keep  the  word  of  the  two  Presidents 
who  preceded  him  in  this  very  vital  mat- 
ter, I  am  not  dissatisfied  with  the  Presi- 
dent, in  fact  I  am  very  satisfied.  I  have 
at  times  been  somewhat  critical  of  his 
program  So  if  you  are  going  to  talk  about 
the  devil,  then  be  the  devil's  advocate 
not  just  today  but  every  day  in  your  life 
and  stand  by  your  remarks  and  principles 
to  the  end. 


THE  PRESIDENT  REPORTS  ON  VIET- 
NAM 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  made  his 
long-awaited  report  to  the  Nation  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  It  was  just  that — a  re- 
port— and  not  a  pronouncement  of  a 
change  of  policy.  Many  had  failed  to 
heed  the  frequent  admonitions  from  the 
White  House  not  to  expect  any  dramatic 
or  startling  announcements  to  be  made 
during  this  report.  Many  would  have 
preferred  that  the  President  use  the  oc- 
casion of  his  address  to  the  Nation — and 
to  the  world — to  announce  further  and 
accelerated  withdrawals  of  American 
troops  from  Vietnam.  He  chose  instead 
to  bring  the  American  people  up  to  date 
on  the  conflict,  to  set  forth  giiidelines  for 
further  deescalation  of  the  American  in- 
volvement and  increased  Vletnamization 
of  the  war,  as  well  as  recalling  the  his- 
tory of  our  involvement.  His  was  the  type 
speech  one  would  expect  from  a  President 
determined  to  bring  this  war  to  an  end 
in  a  way  not  to  bring  dishonor  to  his 
country  nor  to  permit  history  to  record 
that  our  tremendous  sacrifices  in  Viet- 
nam have  been  for  naught. 
The  President  recited  the  efforts  of  his 
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administration  to  get  North  Vietnam  to 
deescalate  the  conflict  and  to  enter  into 
meaningful  negotiations.  He  pointed  to 
his  efforts  to  get  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  break 
the  deadlock  at  Paris  Just  prior  to  Ho's 
death.  He  also  pointed  to  efforts  made 
to  secure  Russia's  assistance  in  getting 
negotiationF  for  peace  underway. 

All  through  President  Nixon's  address, 
one  could  sense  that  he  was  trying  to  im- 
press upon  the  American  people  that  the 
more  divided  we  appear  at  home  on  this 
issue,  the  less  likely  it  is  that  North  Viet- 
nam will  choose  to  negotiate  an  end  to 
this  conflict.  How  difficult  it  must  be  for 
the  President  of  our  great  country  to 
labor  for  an  honorable  peace  when  his 
every  action  is  challenged  by  one  seg- 
ment or  another  of  our  population  and 
lor  him  to  know  that  these  very  chal- 
lenges bring  reassurances  to  Hanoi  that 
all  they  have  to  do  is  to  wait  us  out. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  obstacles 
intentionally  or  imintentionally  laid  in 
his  path  toward  peace,  the  President  had 
some  progress  to  report.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  reversed  a  trend  of  the 
last  administration  and  is  bringing 
troops  home  instead  of  sending  more  and 
more  of  our  young  men  to  Vietnam.  The 
President  stated  that  by  December  15, 
over  60,000  men  will  have  been  with- 
drawn from  South  Vietnam.  Most  im- 
portantly, this  will  be  20  percent  of  all  of 
our  combat  troops. 

President  Nixon  reported  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  taken  over  more 
of  the  combat  responsibilities,  that 
enemy  infiltration  over  the  last  3  months 
is  less  than  20  percent  of  what  it  was 
over  the  same  period  last  year,  and  most 
importantly,  that  U.S.  casualties  have 
declined  during  the  last  2  months  to  the 
lowest  in  3  years. 

As  for  the  future,  the  President  an- 
nounced a  plan  for  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  ground  combat  forces 
and  their  replacement  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  on  an  orderly  scheduled 
timetable.  Naturally,  the  President  did 
not  armounce  this  timetable,  as  it  would 
have  put  an  end  to  the  Paris  peace  talks 
and  would  have  given  North  Vietnam  a 
schedule  to  wait  out  before  moving  into 
South  Vietnam. 

President  Nixon  mentioned  two  other 
factors  on  which  he  would  base  our  with- 
drawal decisions — the  level  of  enemy  ac- 
tivity and  the  progress  of  the  training 
program  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces.  He  went  on  to  say  that  progress 
on  both  these  fronts  has  been  greater 
than  we  had  anticipated.  I  welcome  this 
progress  and  I  am  certain  all  of  the 
American  people  do  as  it  will  bring  oiu- 
troops  home — with  honor — if  it  con- 
tinues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  struggles  to  bring  this  war 
to  an  end,  let  us  not  forget  his  words: 

North  Vietnam  cannot  defeat  or  humUlat* 
the  United  States.  Only  Americans  can  do 
that. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  add 
my  words  of  support  for  the  President 
and  the  message  he  delivered  to  the  Na- 
tion yesterday.  It  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  supE>ort  is  bipartisan  and  I  know 
the  President  will  welcome  the  kind  re- 
marks of  my  Democratic  colleagues,  as 
well  as  Members  of  our  own  party.  I  have 
today  joined  with  many  other  Members 
of  both  parties  in  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion in  support  of  the  President  in  his 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  just  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  that 
portion  of  the  President's  speech  relat- 
ing to  the  Vietnamese  taking  over  the 
responsibility  of  fighting  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit. I  suppose  people  throughout  the 
world  will  attempt  to  read  something  ad- 
ditional into  the  President's  message.  In 
this  vein  I  would  hope,  that  not  only  in 
Vietnam  but  throughout  the  free  world 
other  freedom-loving  nations  will  be  en- 
couraged to  assume  their  fair  share  of  the 
burden  of  maintaining  peace  in  the 
world.  Also  that  our  foreign  policy  wiU 
be  based  on  the  principle  of  helping  na- 
tions who  help  themselves  and  that  our 
friends  in  E\ut>pe  will  assimie  an  in- 
creased share  of  the  burden  of  protect- 
ing their  interest  and  that  of  maintain- 
ing peace  throughout  the  world. 

The  President,  as  I  recall,  said  that 
we  would  support  all  of  our  treaty  ob- 
ligations; but,  recognizing  that  the  free- 
dom-loving nations  of  the  world  have 
their  own  responsibilities,  I  believe  we 
shall  look  to  the  nation  directly  threat- 
ened to  assume  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity of  providing  the  manpower  for  its 
defense.  Let  us  hope  that  our  country 
will  be  united  behind  our  President  in  his 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  just  peace  with  the 
common  enemy. 


representative  of  the  overwhelming  sen- 
timent of  the  majority  of  my  constituents 
who  were  silently  concerned. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has 
spoken  to  the  silent  concerned  majority 
of  America.  I  hope  that  not  only  those 
of  us  in  this  Chamber  who  have  been 
heretofore  silent  and  concerned,  but  our 
oonstituents  all  across  America,  will  now 
speak  out  and  let  the  President  know  that 
they  stand  behind  him  in  his  policy  to 
bring  peace  to  Southeast  Asia. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
SPEECH 

(Mr.  SCOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


THE   PRESIDENT'S    SPEECH    ON 
VIETNAM 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
so  many  of  my  colleagues  today  In  com- 
mending the  speech  of  our  President. 

I  might  say  I  was  proud  also  of  my 
Speaker's  comments  on  this  address. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  2  weeks  ago  I  was 
privileged,  along  with  some  dozen  of  our 
colleagues  In  this  Chamber,  to  meet  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  At 
that  time  we  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  our  President  fully  express  his 
views,  his  policies  and,  yes,  his  concerns, 
while  at  the  same  time  soliciting  our  own 
views  and  concerns  and  what  we  believed 
to  be  the  feelings  of  our  constituents. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  from 
that  meeting  I  came  away  with  an  aware- 
ness and  an  assurance  that  there  was  no 
need  for  anyone  in  America  to  take  to  the 
streets  in  order  for  the  President  of  these 
United  States  to  know  the  feelings  of  this 
country.  He  knows  how  the  country  feels. 
At  that  time  when  our  President  asked 
of  me  what  the  feelings  of  my  con- 
stituents were,  I  said  then  that  I  thought 
my  own  actions.  In  never  having  criticized 
by  word  or  deed  my  President,  be  he  the 
present  President  or  his  predecessor,  were 


WHAT  18  NEW  AND  WHAT  IS  RIGHT 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  words  could  better  sum  up  the 
strength  of  President  Nixon's  speech  on 
Vietnam  than  those  11  simple  but  pro- 
found words  he  himself  used  In  the  mid- 
dle of  his  speech.  Speaking  of  his  choice 
to  pursue  a  policy  he  has  already  begun, 
he  said: 

It  U  not  the  e««y  way.  It  U  th«  right  way. 

Those  stark,  unadorned  words,  spoken 
from  the  depths  of  the  mind  and  heart 
and  spirit  of  a  man  of  peace,  are  elo- 
quent testimony  to  his  intense  desire  for 
a  just  pe€u;e  with  freedom  in  Vletrxam. 

He  has  chosen  to  do  what  he  knows  is 
right.  Not  what  is  easy.  Or  necessarily 
even  p(H>ular.  But  right. 

That  Is  all  I  want  to  know.  That  Is  all 
the  American  people  want  to  know. 

Does  this  man  believe  in  his  policy? 
Will  he  change  it  if  enough  demonstra- 
tors march  In  the  streets?  WUl  pressure 
make  him  cave  In  and  sell  out?  Will  he 
take  the  'easy  way?"  We  have  our  an- 
swer. We  have  a  President  who  says: 
"The  right  way." 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  those  words 
will  echo  through  history  when  the 
sophistry  and  the  cant  and  the  misdi- 
rected eloquence  of  lesser  men  have  long 
since  been  forgotten. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Private  Calen- 
dar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  In- 
dividual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


JOHN  VINCENT  AMIRAULT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (H.R.  2552) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Vincent  Amlrault. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  this  bUl  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERENCE   OF   H.R.    1961    TO   THE 

CHIEF    COMMISSIONER    OF    THE 

COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  86. 

referring  the  bUl    (H.R.    1961)    to  the 

Chief    Commissioner   of    the   Court   of 

Claims.  ,  , 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  thQ  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  Objection. 


MRS.   BEATRICE  JAFFE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1865) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Beatrice  Jaffe. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tha  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMALIAi  P.  MONTERO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  6375) 
for  the  relief  of  Amalia  P.  Montero. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tha  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


-VISITACION  pNRIQUEZ  MAYPA 

TTie  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  6389) 
for  the  relief  at  Vlsitaclon  Enrlquez 
Maypa.  | 

Mr.  HALL.  MrJ  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tnat  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  thp  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 1 

There  was  no  abjection. 


YAU  MING  CHI^  iGON  MING  LOO) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  1438)  for 
the  relief  of  Yau  Ming  Chinn  (Gon  Ming 
Loo).  j 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mt.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tnat  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejjudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tha  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  abjection. 

CAPT.  M^LVIN  A.  KAYE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1453) 
for  the  relief  of  iCapt.  Melvin  A.  Kaye. 

Mr.  BROWN  o|f  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  cbnsent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKEI^.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  thei  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  cpjection. 

roberIt  g.  smith 

The  Clerk  callid  the  bill  'H.R.  3723) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  G.  Smith. 

Mr.  HALL.  MrJ  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  th^  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  BROYHUL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object 


MRS.  RUTH  BRUNNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9488) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Bnmner. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  IRENE  G.  QUEJA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  564)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Irene  G.  Queja. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FAVORING     THE     SUSPENSION     OP 
DEPORTATION  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  33)  favor- 
ing the  suspension  of  deportation  of 
certain  aliens. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  con- 
current resolution  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  weis  no  objection. 


DELILAH  AURORA  GAMATERO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (H.R.  2817) 
for  the  relief  of  Delilah  Aurora  Gama- 
tero. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HJl.  2817 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That.  In  the 
administration  oi  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Delilah  Aurora  Gamatero  may 
be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning 
of  section  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  the  Act,  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by 
Mr.  Carlos  C.  Gamatero,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  for  the  purposes  of  sections  203(a) 
( 1 )  and  204  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Delilah  Aurora  Gamatero  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-bom 
alien  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlos  C. 
Gamatero.  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
a  lawfully  resident  alien,  respectively:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  natural  parents  or  brothers 
or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  NatlonaUty  Act." 


Mr.  HALL  and 


and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 


mitted    to 
Judiciary. 


the 


Is  there  objection  to        '^^  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


The  SPEAKER 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 


Mr.  GROSS  objected. 


Committee     on     the 


to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  SABINA  RIOGI  FARINA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3629) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sablna  Riggl  Fartna. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PLACIDO  VITERBO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3955) 
for  the  relief  of  Placido  Vlterbo. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  PATRICK  MAGEE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9001) 
for  the  relief  of  William  Patrick  Magee. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  D.  PENDER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  901)  for 
the  relief  of  William  D.  Pender. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  2302) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MILOYE  M.  SOKITCH 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  3571) 
for  the  relief  of  Miloye  M.  Sokitch. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERRING      JURISDICTION      ON 
CLAIM  OF  PHILIP  J.  FICHMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  10658) 
conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  upon  the  claim  of 
Philip  J.  Fichman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  O.  HANLE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  882)  for 
the  relief  of  Capt.  WiUiam  O.  Hanle. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROSE  MINUTILLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  12089) 
for  the  relief  of  Rose  Minutillo. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERENCE  OF  CLAIMS  OF  BRANKA 
MARDESSICH  AND  SONIA  S.  SILVANI 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution 
498,  to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  4498)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Branka  Mardes- 
sich  and  Sonia  S.  Silvanl"  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  reso- 
lution be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IRVING  M.  SOBIN  CO.,  INC.,  AND/OR 
IRVING  M.  SOBIN  CHEMICAL  CO., 
INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  1782) 
for  the  relief  of  Irving  M.  Sobin  Co.,  Inc., 
and/or  Irving  M.  Sobin  Chemical  Co., 
Inc. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BERT  N.  ADAMS  AND  EMMA  ADAMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  7567) 
for  the  relief  of  Bert  N.  Adams  and 
Emma  Adams. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  7567 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  the  amounts  received  by  Bert  N. 
.i^dams  and  Emma  Adams,  of  Yuma,  Arl2»na, 
pursuant  to  a  Judgment  rendered  against  the 
United  States  for  infringement  of  a  patent 
held  by  the  said  Bert  N.  Adams  shall  not  be 
subject  to  Income  tax  under  chapter  1  of 
such  Code. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  "not  be  sub- 
ject to  Income  tax  under  chapter  1  of  such 
Code."  and  insert  "be  treated  as  gain  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset  held 
for  more  than  six  months.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bert  N.  Adams, 
deceased,  and  Emma  Adams." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  F.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11500) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Puentes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.   WONG  YUI 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  92)  for 
the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wong  Yui. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bUl  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POINT  OF  ORDEK 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be 
heard  on  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  raise  the  pxjint  of 
order  that  a  reservation  of  objection  to 
the  imanimous-consent  request  would 
lie.  This  is  not  a  reservation  of  objec- 
tion to  the  bill.  This  is  a  reservation  of 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  pass  the  bill  over. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  ceUla  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri to  the  niles  of  the  House,  clause  6, 
rule  XXrv,  which  can  be  found  on  the 
Inside  page  of  the  Private  Calendar  for 
today,  in  connection  with  the  call  of  the 
Private  Calendar  that: 

No  reservation  of  objection  shall  be  en- 
tertained by  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be 
heard  on  that  paragraph? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  asked  that  the  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice  and  in 
accordance  with  the  specific  rule  apply- 
ing to  the  Private  Calendar,  no  reserva- 
tion of  objection  shall  be  entertained  by 
the  Speaker. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Brown)  that 
the  resolution  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar. 


DUG  FOO  WONG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  2019)  for 
the  relief  of  Dug  Foo  Wong. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TIMOTHY  L.  ANCRUM  (ALSO  KNOWN 
AS  TIMMIE  ROGERS) 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3590)  for 
the  relief  of  Timothy  L.  Ancrum  (also 
known  as  Timmie  Rogers) . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Davis)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERENCE  OF  CLAIM  OF  JOHN  S. 
ATTTNELLO 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  533, 
to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  3722)  entitled  "A 
bill  for  the  relief  of  John  S.  Attinello"  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  pursuant  to  sections  1492  and 
2059  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  reso- 
lution be  passed  over  without  prejudice 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  can- 
not reserve  the  right  to  object. 


BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  587  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  587 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6778) 
to  amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  five  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on   Banking   and   Currency,   the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mmute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  now  printed  In  the 
bill   as  an  original   bill   for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the   conclusion   of   such    consideration,    the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the   House  with   such   amendments  as  may 
have   been   adopted,   and   any  Member   may 
demand  a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the   bill   and   amendments   thereto   to   final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one    motion    to   recommit   with   or   without 
instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.     ASHBROOK.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 
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The  SPEAKtR.  Evidently  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the' House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 


Abbltt 
Addabbo 
Bftirett 
Berry 
Blaggl 
Blmckbum 
Blanton 
BUtnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brasco 
Brown,  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabin 
Carey 
Carter 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Claiuen. 
DonH. 
Clay 

■CleTetead 
Cont*— 
Conyer* 
Corbctt 
Corman 
Cou^blln 
Cowger 
Daddarlo 
DawBon 
D*mil( 
Dent 

Derwinakl 
Dickinson 
Digs* 
DlngeU 
Donobue 
Downing 
DulAkl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Bdwarda.  Cam . 
BUberg 
Esbleman 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 


1 1  loll  No.  257] 

Fdghan 

P^ 

FUDOd 

Pl^nt 

Pdrd,  Oerald  R. 

Pird, 

WUllam  D. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
GArmatz 
Oaydos 
Otalmo 
Gilbert 
G^ld  water 
Gfeen,  Pa. 
Gflffln 
Ghfflths 
Gtover 
HAlpem 
Hansen.  Wash. 
HMtlngs 
Htbert 
Htlstoskl 
Howard 
Jifrman 
Jcsias 
Jones,  Ala. 
Kt« 
Ktrwan 
Kleppe 
K^cb 
Upscomb 
Lawensteln 
Lukens 
McClory 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
M^KneaUy 
Minn 
M^tblaa 
M^yne 
M*sUU 
M0nagan 
Morgan 
Morton 
Murphy.  N.T. 

CBara 
Oleen 


Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Pike 

Plmle 

Podell 

Poll 

Powell 

Puclnskl 

Rees 

Reld.  N.T. 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  K.T. 

Snyder 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stokea 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tbompoon,  N.J. 

UdaU 

Utt 

vigonto 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Wh&lley 

WbltehiiTst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yatron 

Zlon 


The  SPEAKBR  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ai- 
BKRT) .  On  this  noUcall  292  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  fiuther  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  POR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  fTLE  CERTAIN  PRTVI- 
LEQED  REPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mir.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  flle  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKJ8R  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  S0  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


BANK  HOU>INO  COMPANIES 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Smith)  .  pending  which  1 3^eld  my- 
self such  time  ^  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker!  House  Resolution  587 
provides  an  open  rule  with  5  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
6778  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  resolution  idso  provides  that  it  shall 
be  in  order  to ,  consider  the  committee 
substitute  as  am  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendn^ent. 


The  principal  purpose  of  HJl.  6778  Is 
to  bring  within  the  regulation  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Compcuay  Act  of  1956 
companies  which  control  only  one  bank. 
Another  purpose  is  to  broculen  the  sc<^3e 
of  activities  in  which  bank  holding  com- 
panies can  engage  beycMid  the  rigid 
standard  set  forth  in  the  1956  act.  while 
at  the  same  time  retaining  the  separation 
between  banking  and  bank  related  ac- 
tivities, on  the  one  hand,  and  industry 
and  commerce,  on  the  other,  lliis  is  ac- 
complished by  permitting  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  approve  nonbanking 
activities  of  bank  holding  companies 
which  are  "functionally  related  to  bajik- 
Ing." 

All  bank  holding  comp»anies.  cme-bank 
as  well  as  multiple- bank  holding  compa- 
nies, would  be  subjected  to  the  1956  act. 

As  amended,  the  bill  retains  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  as  the  administering 
agency  and  gives  the  Board  added  flexi- 
bility in  administering  the  act.  It  treats 
one-bank  and  multiple-bank  holding 
companies  alike. 

Under  the  present  act  holding  compa- 
nies owning  no  more  than  one  bank  are 
permitted  to  engage  in  any  other  busi- 
ness activities  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  related  to  banking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  acticxis 
taken  by  the  Congress  some  years  ago 
there  has  been  a  very  rapid  buildiq;)  In 
so-called  one-bank  holding  company  ac- 
tivities. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree,  if 
they  are  in  the  same  position  that  I  am, 
tb&t  this  is  a  rather  controversial  issue. 
I  am  sure  all  Members  have  received  a 
Isurge  variety  of  mail  an  the  subject,  both 
pro  and  con. 

Let  me  simply  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  heard  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  on  this  subject  at  the  time 
the  Committee  on  Bsmking  and  Currency 
sought  a  rule.  There  was  a  specific  re- 
quest by  the  members  of  the  committee, 
including  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas,  to  make  In  order  a  bill  recently 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  MooRHiAD).  There  were 
a  variety  of  other  suggestions  eX  that 
time.  The  Committee  on  Rules  in  its 
wisdom,  and  you  may  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  wisdom  that  we  used  with  ref- 
erence to  this,  decided  to  report  the  bUl 
as  brought  to  the  committee  and  as  re- 
ported out  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  there  will 
be,  of  course,  since  it  is  an  open  rule,  a 
variety  of  amendments  offered  in  one 
form  or  another.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Moorhead  bill  will  not  be 
considered  germane  and  would,  there- 
fore, not  be  in  order.  But  I  do  think  it  is 
well  that  we  understand,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, that  there  is  substantial  contro- 
versy surrounding  this  legislation.  I 
would  assume  that  most  Members  would 
want  to  attime  their  time  in  order  to 
be  available  at  the  time  this  bill  will  be 
open  for  amendment. 

As  has  been  indicated,  there  are  5 
hours  of  general  debate  allowed  because 
of  the  complexity  of  the  subject,  and  I 
am  not  sure  whether  the  committee  will 
use  the  entire  5  hours  or  not.  But  it  was 
the  judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 


that  they  be  given  the  5  hours  in  order  to 
explain  amply  the  various  positions  that 
various  Members  have  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  bringing  imder  regulation  of 
the  One-Bank  Holding  (Company  Act  the 
one-bank  holding  companies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  in  order  to  permit  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
discuss  the  provisions  of  H.R.  6778. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  very 
ably.  House  Resolution  587  provides  an 
open  TMle  with  5  hours  of  debate  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  6778,  the  bank 
holding  company  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  bring  under  the  regulation  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  those  hold- 
ing companies  which  have  up  to  now- 
escaped  regulation  because  they  con- 
trolled only  one  bank. 

Additionally,  the  bill  broadens  the 
scope  of  activities  in  which  any  bank 
holding  company  may  engage,  In  addition 
to  its  banking  activities,  such  activities 
to  be  determined  and  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Congress  has  long  seen  the  desirabilitj- 
and  necessity  of  the  basic  separation  of 
banking  activities  from  other  business 
operations.  This  principle  has  been  em- 
bodied in  Federal  law  since  1933  and  was 
fully  enimciated  in  the  1956  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.  That  act  prohibited 
any  company  holding  25  percent  or  more 
of  two  or  more  banks  from  engaging  in 
non-bank-related  activities  or  business. 
Companies  controlling  only  one  bank 
were  exempted  from  the  provision  of  the 
act.  In  recent  years  this  exemption  has 
proven  a  problem  as  major  banks  have 
discovered  it  and,  by  restructuring  them- 
selves Into  holding  companies  controlling 
only  one  bank,  have  been  able  to  go  Into 
business  activities  forbidden  to  holding 
companies  covered  by  the  act. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
curb  this  growing  trend. 

The  bill  repeals  the  exemption  for  one- 
bank  holding  companies.  However,  for 
those  companies  already  formed  and  op- 
erating non-bank-related  business  prior 
to  February  17,  1969,  no  divestment  re- 
quirement Is  included.  They  will  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  as  before,  but  may  not 
add  other  non-bank-related  operations 
to  their  business  activities. 

Regulation  of  all  bank  holding  com- 
panies will  continue  to  be  done  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  It  will  decide 
what  activities  are  permissible  and  what 
are  not  for  a  bank  holding  company 
imder  the  new  language  which  some- 
what expands  the  area  of  permitted  ac- 
tivities. Any  nonbanking  activity  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  determines 
to  be  "fimctionally  related  to  banking" 
may  be  engaged  in.  Two  areas  are  for- 
bidden to  banks — insurance  agency  busi- 
ness and  sale  of  mutual  fimds. 

Prevailing  views  are  filed  by  a  biparti- 
san group  favoring  the  bill.  They  believe 
it  remedies  the  existing  abuses  and  will 
stop  future  ones.  Further,  they  believe  it 
unfair  to  cut  off  bank  holding  companies 
lawfully  operating  prior  to  February  17, 
1969,    under    the    existing    exemption 
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which  permits  such  companies  to  en- 
gage   in    non-bank-related    businesses. 
These  members  do  not  believe  such  com- 
panies should  be  forced  to  divest  them- 
selves of  such  operations.  The  date  se- 
lected is  the  date  of  the  introduction  of 
legislation   to  remove   this  exemption; 
they  believe  it  to  be  a  fair  date.  Finally, 
these  members  support  Uie  broadening 
of  the  possible  areas  of  activity  for  aU 
bank  holding  companies,  under  regula- 
tion and  control  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  using  the  new  criteria  of 
•functionally  related  to  banking."  This 
is  in  Une  with  testimony  on  the  subject 
by  Board  Chairman  William  M.  Martin. 
Additional  views  are  fUed,  opposing  the 
bill  in  its  present  form,  by  Chairman 
Patman  and   11   members.  They  agree 
that  acU  n  is  necessary  but  oppose  spe- 
cific features  of  the  bUl. 

As  stated  by  the  gentieman  from  Cau- 
fomia  (Mr.  Sisk),  H.R.  14403,  intro- 
duced by  the  gentieman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Blackburn)  and  others  on  October 
20  of  this  year,  was  not  made  in  order 
as  a  substitute.  The  committee  bill  Itself 
is  a  substitute,  and  that  was  made  in 
order,  so  that  measure,  H.R.  14403.  as 
suggested,  wiU  have  to  be  considered  in 
the  nature  of  an  amendment.  My  infor- 
mation is  that  people  are  all  over  the  lot 
on  this  one.  Some  travel  agents  want  it, 
some  travel  agents  do  not  want  it;  some 
banks  want  it,  some  independents  do  not 
want  it.  AU  of  them  seem  to  say  that  they 
will  accept  it.  They  want  the  grandfather 
clause  moved  back. 

I  imagine  that  during  the  5  hours  de- 
bate we  will  have  quite  an  elucidatiiig 
education  as  to  HJl.  6778.  tiie  bank  hold- 
ing company  biU.  Undoubtedly  you  will 
all  like  to  stay  around  for  the  next  cou- 
ple of  days  and  Usten  to  the  debate. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bennett)  . 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  one- 
bank  holding  company  bUl.  HJl.  6778,  Is 
one  of  the  important  pieces  of  legislation 
this  Congress  will  face. 

On  the  first  day  of  this  session  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  946,  a  bill  simply  to  elimmate 
all  exemptions  in  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956;  and  I  testified  before 
the  committee,  when  hearings  were  held 
on  this  matter.  My  bill  would  elunmate 
all  the  remaining  exemptions  in  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  A  bank 
holding  company,  after  the  passage  of 
my  bill,  which  chose  to  keep  its  bank 
would  have  to  divest  itself  of  its  non- 
banking  businesses.  ^,.  ^  ^^ 
I  believe  in  the  principle  established  by 
the  Glass-Steagall  Act  of  1933:  That  it  is 
in  the  public  interest  for  banks  and  non- 
banking  businesses  to  remain  separate. 
This  principle  was  first  laid  down  by 
Congress  during  the  depression  partly 
because  of  the  relationship  established  at 
that   time   between    commercial    banks 
with  nonbanking  activities,  and  the  stock 
market  crash  of  1929. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1955  upheld  this  principle  that 


banks  and  nonbanking  businesses  should 
not  do  business  under  the  same  manage- 
ment. This  was  in  the  hearings  which 
led  to  the  enactment  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  in  1956.  The  House 
agreed  in  1955  and  again  in  1965  en- 
dorsed this  policy  in  a  record  vote,  199  to 
178.  This  is  a  sound  and  good  policy, 
protecting  our  competitive,  free  enter- 
prise system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would  have  in- 
sured this  policy— twice  supported  by  the 
full  House  of  Representatives.  I  am  dis- 
appointed it  was  not  reported  to  the 
House  fioor,  because  it  would  have  elim- 
inated the  loopholes  written  into  the 
Banking  Act  of  1956.  H.R.  6778  faUs  to 
meet  this  test. 

Chairman  William  McChesney  Mar- 
tin of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  testified 
to  the  House  Banking  Committee  that  he 
favored  some  kind  of  a  "grandfather 
clause,"  and  suggested  a  fixed  date  or  as 
an  alternative  exempting  "compames 
with  banking  assets  of  less  than  $30  mil- 
lion and  nonbank  assets  of  less  than  $10 
miUion,"  Chairman  Martin  said  in  the 
hearings; 

An  exemption  for  companies  with  banking 
assets  of  less  than  $30  million  and  non-bauk 
assets  of  less  than  $10  million  would  not  se- 
riously weaken  the  protection  this  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  provide,  while  It  would 
recognize  that  divestiture  would  be  particu- 
larly difficult  for  small,  closely  held  holding 
companies. 


About  85  percent  of  the  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  in  existence  September  1, 
1968  had  deposits  of  less  than  $30  mil- 
lion '  Vice  Chairman  J.  L.  Robertson  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  also  supports 
this  amendment. 

Although  the  House  has  twice  passed 
a  measure  witiiout  this  savings  clause, 
the  measure  has  twice  been  greatiy  re- 
duced in  the  Senate— so  I  favor  the  Mar- 
tin suggestion  as  a  method  of  mcreasmg 
the  chances  of  Senate  support. 

In  order  to  accomplish  what  I  thinK 
should  be  done  I  have  drafted  the  fol- 
lowing amendment.  I  hope  to  be  recog- 
nized for  the  introduction  of  this  amend- 
ment during  the  amendment  proceed- 
ings on  the  bill  before  us.  My  amend- 
ment reads: 
Amendment  To  Be  Offeked  to  H.R.  6T78  by 

CONGKESSMAN  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

Strike  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof: 

"That  subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C. 
1841(a)  as  amended  by  PubUc  Law  89-485) 
is  amended  by  striking  the  words  "each  of  two 
or  more  banks'  wherever  such  words  appear 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  'any 

"Sec  2  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  3  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1842(a),  as 
amended  by  PubUc  Law  89-485) ,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  loUows: 

"•It  shall  be  unlawful,  except  with  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Board,  (1)  [or  any 
action  to  be  taken  that  causes  any  bank  to 
become  a  bank  holding  company  or  any  other 
company  to  become  a  bank  holding  company 
with  respect  to  more  than  one  subsidiary 
bank-  (2)  for  any  action  to  be  taken  that 
causes  a  bank  to  become  a  subsidiary  of  a 
bank  holding  company:  (3)  for  i^J  }>^ 
holding  company  to  acquire  direct  or  indirect 
ownership  or  control  of  any  voting  shares  of 
any  bank  If,  after  such  acquisition,  such 
company  wUl  directly  or  indirectly  own  or 
control  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  voting 


shares  of  such  bank:  (4)  for  any  bank  hold- 
ing   company   or   subsidiary   thereof,   other 
than  a  bank,  to  acquire  all  or  substantlaUy 
aU  of  the  assets  of  a  bank:  or  (5)   for  any 
bank  holding  company  to  merge  or  conwU- 
date  with  any  other  bank  holding  company. 
"Sec  3  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  secUon  4  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  (12  U.8.C.  1843(c).  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  89-486)   is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  words  'shall  not  apply  to  any  bank 
holding  company  which  Is  a  labor,  agricul- 
tural,   or    horticultural    organization     and 
which  is  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954. 
and  such  prohibition  shall  not,  with  respect 
to  any  other  bank  holding  company'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  'shall  not. 
with  respect  to  any  bank  holding  company  . 

"Sec  4  The  provisions  of  this  law  shall  not 
aoDly  to  one-bank  holding  companies  with 
bank-assets  of  less  than  $30,000,000  and  non- 
bank  assets  of  leas  than  $10,000,000." 

Mr  Speaker,  the  health  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  is  in  part  dependent  upon 
keeping  the  business  of  banking  com- 
pletely separate  from  nonbanking  busl- 

There  are  several  important  reasons 

for  this:  ,      ,     , 

First  Depositors'  funds  in  a  bank  do- 
ing business  with  a  subsidlar>-  business 
can  be  threatened  because  of  the  ex- 
tension of  unwise  credit  to  the  nonbank- 
ing subsidiary.  Some  of  our  largest  banks 
in  the  1920's  were  PuUty  of  this  type  of 
activity,  which  caused  detriment  to  de- 
positors, stockholders,  and  the  public  at 

l£LrS6 

Second.  Banks  are  the  principal  sup- 
pUers  of  credit  and  capiUl  to  mdustnal 
and  commercial  businesses  in  our  Na- 
tion They  are  in  a  position  to  discnmi- 
nate  against  businesses  other  than  their 
own  nonbanking  businesses  in  the  exten- 
sion of  credit.  This  is  a  particularly 
serious  problem  in  the  many  cities  and 
towns  in  the  country  where  there  are 
only  one  or  two  major  banking  institu- 
tions to  which  business  can  turn  for  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  credit. 

Third.  Banks  which  own  or  are  owned 
by  nonbanking  businesses  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  demand,  with  minor  regulation, 
that  borrowers  do  business  with  their 
subsidiaries  to  continue  a  gooc  relation- 
ship with  the  bank.  This  is  a  basic  threat 
to  competition  and  creates  unfair  com- 
petitive practices.  ...     ^..     , 

Fourth.  The  size  of  the  combined  bann- 
ing and  nonbanking  aggregation  is  in  it- 
self a  thrust  toward  monopoly. 

The  Banking  Act  of  1933  did  not  solve 
the  problem  completely  because  bank 
holding  companies  were  formed  to  get 
around  the  law  by  allowing  such  com- 
panies to  own  banks  and  businesses,  since 
it  was  not  the  bank  that  owned  the  busi- 
ness. For  20  years,  between  1936  and 
1956  the  Congress  was  urged  by  the  three 
different  Presidents  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  enact  legislation  bring- 
ing bank  holding  companies  under  ade- 
quate Federal  bank  supervision.  The 
rapid  expansion  of  bank  holding  corpora- 
tions and  bank  mergers  in  the  1950  s  led 
to  tiie  enactment  of  the  Bank  Holdmg 
Company  Act  of  1956. 

The  report  on  the  1956  act  outiines  the 
reasons  for  requiring  bank  holding  com- 
panies to  divest  themselves  of  nonbank- 
ing businesses: 

The  reasons  underlying  the  divestment 
requirement  are  simple.  As  a  general  rule. 
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banks  are  problMted  from  engaging  In  any 
other  type  of  enierprlse  than  banking  itself, 
of  the  danger  to  the  de- 
positors which  might  result  where  the  bank 
finds  Itself.  In  ettect,  both  the  borrower  and 
the  lender. 

The  bank  holing  company  Is  under  no 
such  restriction,  it  may  acquire  and  operate 
as  many  non-bahklng  businesses  as  it  has 
funds  and  the  disposition  to  acquire.  There 
are  in  the  countjy  today  .  .  .  banking  hold- 
ing companies  vihlch,  in  addition  to  their 
investments  in  khe  stocks  of  banks,  also 
control  the  operations  of  such  non-banking 
businesses  as  Insurance,  manufacture,  real 
estate,  mining.  a|xd  a  number  of  other. 

The  report  cdntinued: 

Whenever  a  holding  company  thus  con- 
trols both  banlqs  and  non-banking  busi- 
nesses. It  is  apparent  that  the  holding  com- 
pany's non-bank(ng  businesses  may  thereby 
occupy  a  preferreti  position  over  that  of  their 
competitors  in  obtaining  bank  credit. 

Significant  epcemptions  were  written 
into  the  act  of  1956,  which  violate  the 
principle  adoptjBd  in  1933  by  the  Con- 
gress and  I  believe  all  exemptions  should 
be  removed  froi^i  the  1956  act. 
_In  signing  th^  1956  act  into  law,  Pres- 
iaent  Eisenhower  said: 

As  a  result  of  <he  various  exemptions  and 
other  provisions,  the  legUlatlon  falls  short 
of  achieving  these  objectives  .  .  .  The 
exemptions  and  (^ther  special  provisions  will 
require  the  n«ther  attention  of  the 
Congress. 


passage 
Reserve 


In  its  first  report  after  the 
of  the  1956  adt.  the  Federal 
Board  said:       | 

If  it  Is  contrary  to  the  public  interest  for 
banking  and  no^-banktng  businesses  to  be 
under  the  samel  control,  the  principle  is 
appUcable  whether  a  company  controls  one 
bank  or  a  hundted  banks,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  abuses  f^om  such  common  control 
Is  the  same.  In  ffcct.  if  a  company  controls 
only  one  large  b«nk,  that  company's  inter- 
ests in  extenslv*  non-banking  businesses 
could  lead  to  abuses  even  more  serious  than 
If  the  company  c«)ntroUed  two  or  more  very 
small  banks. 

In  1955,  whe4  the  bank  holding  com- 
pany legislation  came  up  in  the  House 
of  Representatifes  the  bill  contained  no 
exemptions  as  t  have  outlined  to  you 
The  House  Banlting  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee had  hearings  and  reports  and 
decided  that  no  exemptions  were  nec- 
essary and  ther^  was  no  reason  for  them 
The  bill,  which! I  voted  for,  passed  the 
House  on  June  U.  1955.  by  a  vote  of  371 
to  24.  Then  the  bill  went  over  to  the 
Senate  where  the  exemptions  were  writ- 
ten into  the  billi 

In  1965.  two  bflls  were  reported  by  the 
House  Banking  ]and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. One  would  Have  removed  the  finan- 
cial general  exemption  from  the  1956 
act.  and  the  other  would  have  removed 
the  Du  Pont  estate  exemption.  The  Du 
Pont  bill  came  to  the  floor  first. 

I  had  attended  many  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee  meetings  on  the  Du 
Pont  legislation,  has  made  a  detailed 
and  thorough  study  of  the  Banking  Act 
of  1933  and  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956,  ancj  had  meetings  with  the 
staffs  of  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
House  Banking  Committee. 

When  the  tinie  came  to  make  a  de- 
cision on  H.R.  1371,  the  bill  to  remove 
the  Du  Pont  exemption.  I  was  well  pre- 
pared on  the  issije  and  was  convinced  as 
thing  was  to  do,  that  is. 


to  what  the  right 


remove  all  exemptions  or  in  lieu  of  that 
any  one  or  more  of  them. 

The  bill,  HJl.  7371,  came  before  the 
House  on  September  13,  1965.  In  the  de- 
bate on  the  rule  to  determine  parliamen- 
tary procedure  for  the  bill,  I  annoimced 
that  I  would  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
try  to  remove  all  the  exemptions  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Act  of  1956.  or  failing  in 
that,  to  eliminate  any  exemption  that  the 
House  would  agree  to  eliminate. 

The  House  passed  my  amendment  in 
1965  to  eliminate  all  exemptions  to  the 
1956  act  by  a  vote  of  199  to  178  and 
passed  the  bill  as  amended  by  a  voice 
vote.  The  Senate  agreed  with  the  House, 
to  eliminate  the  Du  Pont  exemption  and 
several  others  but  retained  the  one-bank 
holding  company  exemption  and  the 
labor  union  exemption  and  that  is  the 
way  the  law  is  today. 

Since  1965, 1  have  had  legislation  pend- 
ing to  eliminate  all  exemptions  in  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 
Mine  was  the  first  bill  introduced  in  the 
current  Congress  to  do  this. 

In  the  last  year  or  so  there  has  de- 
veloped great  concern  over  the  increased 
formation  of  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies and  the  growth  in  this  area  repre- 
sents a  present  danger  that  a  few  corpo- 
rate giants  and  big  banks  could  con- 
trol the  economy  of  the  Nation,  leading 
to  more  monopoly  and  less  competition. 
There  is  concern  about  this  problem  not 
only  because  of  the  increasing  holding 
company  operations,  but  because  of  the 
greater  incidence  of  chain  banking  rais- 
ing serious  questions  about  concentration 
and  monopoly. 

Since  1955  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies have  grown  from  117  to  almost  800 
today.  In  1955,  the  deposits  of  the  117 
one-bank  holding  companies  were  $11.6 
biUion. 

Under  the  present  banking  laws,  the 
activities  by  one-bank  holding  companies 
are  not  regulated  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  cannot  prohibit  business 
dealings  between  banks  and  other  non- 
banking  subsidiaries  of  the  holding  com- 
pany. The  only  power  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  in  this  is  the  periodic 
audit  which  It  has  for  all  Federal  Re- 
serve member  banks. 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  holding  com- 
pany would  combine,  say.  General  Mo- 
tors. General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp., 
a  major  bank,  a  major  builder,  and  major 
insurance  companies. 

The  purposes  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act,  to  prevent  intermingling 
of  banking  and  nonbanking  activities, 
and  to  curb  the  concentration  of  power 
in  banking,  are  being  nullified  by  the 
exemption  on  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies. 

I  believe  in  the  words  of  FederaJ  Re- 
serve Board  Chairman  Martin,  who  SEiid 
recently: 

This  is  a  real  can  of  worms.  It  can  affect 
the  whole  capitalistic  system  in  the  tJnlted 
States.  The  line  between  banking  and  com- 
merce should  not  be  erased. 

Traditionally,  the  strength  of  Ameri- 
can business  has  been  in  its  diversity.  The 
continuation  of  the  one-bank  holding 
company  exemption  clearly  has  the  abil- 
ity to  bring  this  Nation  to  a  point  where  a 
handful  of  huge  conglomerates  couid 
control  our  total  economy. 


This  trend  must  be  checked  if  we  are 
to  continue  a  healthy,  free  enterprise  and 
competitive  society,  which  our  strength 
rests  upon. 

The  three  bills  considered  in  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
chairman's  bill,  H.R.  6778,  the  admin- 
istration bill,  H.R.  9385.  and  my  bill,  H.R. 
946.  sought  to  eliminate  or  vastly  reduce 
the  significance  of  one-bank  holding 
companies  but  the  method  of  going  about 
this  was  vastly  different  in  the  three  pro- 
posals. I  felt  my  bill  was  a  simple,  easily 
understood  measure  based  on  sound  prin- 
ciple. If  the  need  for  legislation  is  as 
great  as  it  appears  to  be,  then  we  must 
protect  the  public  to  as  great  a  degree  as 
is  possible  under  the  law. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7 
minutes  tc  ihe  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hanna)  . 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
give  a  little  bit  of  the  background  of 
the  legislation,  which  is  before  the  House 
at  this  time.  I  hope  to  give  some  indica- 
tion of  how  the  debate  should  run  and 
what  the  outcomes  pro  and  con  will 
probably  be. 

In  1965  we  considered  legislation  on 
bank  holding  companies  and  came  to  the 
determination,  after  having  had  the 
question  before  us  over  the  years,  that 
the  Congress  would  set  under  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  controls  over  the  bank 
holding  companies  having  two  or  more 
banks.  Regardless  of  how  we  look  at  the 
arguments  here  as  to  why  the  one-bank 
holding  companies  were  not  covered  then 
and  why  there  were  other  exemptions, 
such  as  the  one  in  which  we  exempted 
the  testamentary  trusts — and  we  had  to 
address  ourselves  to  that  in  1967 — we  are 
here  now,  in  1969,  addressing  ourselves 
to  the  largest  exemption  we  had  in  1965. 
which  was  the  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany. 

Since  March  of  1965,  87  commercial 
banks  have  formed  or  are  forming  one- 
bank  holding  companies.  During  the 
period  since  March  1965,  there  were  the 
first  stirrings  of  those  who  saw  the  great 
opportunities  for  expanding  banks  and 
bank  operations  under  this  form  of  cor- 
porate organization.  Especially  was  there 
movement  after  1967.  because  61  bsmks 
out  of  the  87  have  formed  one-bank 
holding  companies  since  1967. 

Why  all  this  drive?  I  think  if  we  look 
at  the  history  of  banking  we  will  find 
bankers  were  by  and  large  rather  a  pro- 
saic group  in  terms  of  how  aggressively 
they  addressed  themselves  to  their  role 
In  the  economy.  They  tended  to  sit  in  the 
quiet,  musty  interior  of  the  bank  and 
gather  in  deposits  and  await  the  sup- 
pliant public  seeking  loans.  This  was 
true  until  we  got  past  World  War  n.  At 
that  time  there  began  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  aggressive  action  by  other  financial 
institutions  and  the  requirement  in  mod- 
ern days  came  strongly  on  line  for  capi- 
tal, because  we  came  out  of  a  period  of 
time  when  new  businesses  tended  to 
have  a  balance  between  what  they  re- 
quired in  manpower  and  what  they  re- 
quired in  machinery  or  capital  invest- 
ment, to  a  heavy  distortion  on  the  part  of 
capital  requirement. 

For  instance,  I  will  use  an  example 
out  of  my  own  district.  Before  World 
War  II  the  Dairy  Belt  which  was  in 
my  district  was  pretty  heavily  populated 
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with  small  dairies,  with  40  to  60  cows, 
usually  run  by  a  Dutch  or  Portuguese 
family  with  six,  eight,  or  more  children 
This  was  one  of  the  most  economical 
units  because  there  were  many  mUkers 
in  the  family.  A  dairy  could  be  run  with 
60  cows  and  maybe  100  or  200  acres  and 
with  enough  kids,  because  they  pro- 
vided manpower  to  balance  off  the  in- 
vestment of  capital. 

Today  I  have  far  fewer  dairies.  I  would 
say  there  are  less  than  one-twentieth  of 
the  dairies  we  had  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  U.  There  are  not  now  40,  50, 
or  60  cows;  there  are  from  300  to  600 
cows.  The  dairy  operation  does  not  need 
kids  because  there  are  electrical  ma- 
chines to  do  the  mUking.  But  if  one 
wants  to  go  into  the  dairy  business,  it 
is  necessary  today  to  have  at  least  a 
half  million  dollars. 

This  is  an  example  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  business  world  of  the 
United  States.  A  heavy  investment  m 
capital  is  required  to  go  into  almost  any 
business  enterprise  today. 

With  these  requirements  for  capital 
it  was  clear  there  was  money  to  be 
made  in  accumulating  capital.  The 
banks  saw  this.  They  have  aggressively 
answered  the  call  for  trying  to  accumu- 
late capital.  They  do  not  wait  for  de- 
posits. Banks  solicit  and  bid  for  tune 
deposits  as  weU  as  saving  deposits.  The 
banks  are  going  to  the  market  with 
bonds.  They  are  in  the  Euro-dollar  mar- 
ket Anywhere  capital  is  available,  the 
banks  are  out  early  and  late  working 
for  the  Yankee  dollar. 

In  doing  that  they  have  also  wanted 
to  get  in  on  part  of  the  action  where  the 
capital  goes  to  work.  They  have  become 
service  organizations  as  well  as  capiUl 
accumulating  institutions,  because  just 
accumulating  capital  was  not  enough. 
Some  people  could  do  that  easier  than 
the  banks. 

Banks  have  become  service  organiza- 
tions  and   they    are   trying    to   expand 
their  services.  They  see  in  the  full  range 
of  business  needs  of  their  loan  and  de- 
posit clients  a  broad  spectrum  of  serv- 
ices which  they  could  coUectively  sup- 
ply  efficiently   and   effectively.   By   and 
large  I  believe  that  is  all  right.  How- 
ever  there  has  to  be  a  balance  in  our 
economy   between   those  who  have  fi- 
nancial capability  and  those  who  have 
productive  capacity  and  service  capac- 
ity in  the  broad  sense.  We  should  not 
have  the  two  competing  one  agamst  the 
other  in  a  way  which  makes  for  unfair 
competition:   that  is  one  of  the  basic 
economic  policies  of  America.  The  chal- 
lenge is  to  encourage  proper  and  pro- 
ductive innovation  but  protect  against 
unfair  advantage  or  unjustified  economic 
power. 

We  want  to  make  America  strong.  We 
want  to  do  all  we  have  to  to  keep  up 
with  all  the  other  economies  in  the  world. 
But  we  want  to  keep  within  our  coun- 
try a  balance  between  these  forces  of 
innovation  and  competition 

That  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about.  We 
should  not  do  in  this  bill  anything  to 
destroy  the  opportunities  ol  the  banks 
to  play  a  new  dynamic  role  such  as  they 
are  now  playing.  On  the  other  hand  we 
should  not  give  them  any  opportunity  to 


be  imfair  competitors  in  fields  of  enter- 
prise in  which,  having  capital  controls 
and  having  capital  abiUties.  they  would 
be  able  to  outbid  services  of  other  per- 
sons who  have  been  giving  the  services 
and  doing  the  production. 

I  beUeve  that  if  the  Members  will  fol- 
low on  that  line  we  may  be  able  to  come 
out  with  a  good  bill  here. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  6778 »  to  amend  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  motion  wsis  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  SUte  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  H.R.  6778,  with  Mr. 
HoLiFiELD  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman) 
will  be  recognized  for  2V2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wid- 
NALL)  will  be  recognized  lor  2V2  hours. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  ^    .  , . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  next  2  or  3 
days  the  House  of  Representatives  wUl 
be  considering  legislation  to  regulate  the 
activities  of  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies. WhUe  this  may  seem  to  be  a 
dry,  technical  subject,  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  millions  of 
people  and  thousands  of  businesses 
across  the  United  States. 

Every  so  often,  a  fundamental  issue, 
which  has  been  avoided,  evaded,  passed 
over  or  ignored  for  a  long  period  of  time 
finallv  comes  to  a  head.  Circumstances 
require  that  the  delay  in  meeting  such 
a  basic  issue  head  on  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible or  acceptable. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Congress  and,  in- 
deed, the  country  has  reached  this  point 
concerning  the  effective  regulation  of 
bank  holding  companies.  This  issue, 
however,  is  much  broader  than  the  reg- 
ulation of  this  type  of  business  activity. 
It  concerns  the  question  of  the  proper 
relationship  between  the  busmess  of 
banking  and  all  other  businesses.  It  is 
not  strictly  a  banking  issue  at  aU,  or 
even  an  issue  involving  the  relationship 
among  different  segments  of  the  finan- 
cial community.  It  is.  in  essence,  a  ques- 
tion whose  answer  could  shape  the  ul- 
timate structure  of  the  entire  American 
economy  for  many  years  to  come. 

Interest  in  this  issue  has  been  reflected 
in  administration  circles  as  well  as  in 
Congress.  For  example,  the  concern  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  about  this 
matter  was  expressed  recently  by  J.  L. 


Robertson,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Gtovemors. 

Governor  Robertson  said — 

We  believe  that  the  recent  accelerating 
trend  toward  the  establishment  of  [one  bank 
holding!  companies  underscores  the  need 
for  a  re-examlnation  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act.  The  Board  Is  currently  study- 
ing this  important  question  which  has  so 
many  raanlflcations.  not  only  for  banking  but 
for  the  basic  structure  of  our  economy. 


The  basic  issue  before  us  is  a  fairly 
simple  and  a  very  fundamental  one.  In 
the  1930's  Congress  emphatically  de- 
cided that  the  health  of  the  American 
economy  depended  in  large  part  on  keep- 
ing the  businesss  of  banking  separate 
from  all  other  businesses.  The  history, 
background,  and  development  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  this  issue,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  simple.  It  took  20  years 
to  obtain  enactment  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956.  And,  as  pointed 
out  by  President  Eisenhower  on  signing 
this  landmark  legislation,  there  re- 
mained many  weaknesses  and  loopholes 
in  the  original  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  which  he  urged  the  Congress  to 
correct. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  we 
can  wait  no  longer  to  consider  amend- 
ing this  legislation  to  plug  these  loop- 
holes. The  growth  of  unregulated  bank 
holding    companies    over    the   last   few 
years   has   been    as   dramatic   as   it   is 
alarming.  In  1965  there  were  estimated 
to  be  550  one-bank  holding  companies 
with  commercial  bank  deposits  totalling 
$15.1  billion.  The  average  deposit  size  of 
the  bank  subsidiaries  of  these  550  un- 
regulated one-bank  holding  companies 
at  that  time  was  only  $27.5  million.  In 
3  short  years,  however,  by  the  end  ol 
1968,  the  number  of  one-bank  holding 
companies  had  grown  by  over  200  to  783, 
^Including     those     either     created     or 
planned.  The  total  commercial  bank  de- 
posits of  these  783  unregulated  one-bank 
holding   companies   was   $108.2   billion. 
The  average  deposit  size  of  the  bank  sub- 
sidiaries of  these  holding  companies  had 
grown  five  times  to  $138.2  million. 

Congress  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
regulate  one-bank  holding  companies  in 
the  1956  act  because  almost  all  of  them 
at  that  time  were  quite  small  and  had 
little  overall  economic  power.  But  by 
1969,  due  to  the  dramatic  growth  in  one- 
bank  holding  companies  outlined  above, 
it  became  clear  that  the  major  banking 
institutions  in  the  United  States  were 
prepared  to  use  this  device  to  expand 
into  many  nonbanking  fields  prohibited 
to  them  as  banks  by  the  banking  laws. 
In  addition,  many  large  conglomerates 
decided  to  become  one-bank  holding 
companies  by  acquiring  banks. 

The  growth  of  these  unregulated  one- 
bank  holding  companiec  has  continued 
during  1969.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  when 
there  Is  not  another  announcement  of 
the  formation  of  new  unregulated  one- 
bank  holding  companies.  Possibly  as 
much  as  40  percent  of  all  commercial 
bank  deposits  in  the  entire  Umt«d 
States  are  now  held  by  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies.  Among  those  who  have 
converted  to  one-bank  holding  company 
status  are  nine  of  the  12  largest  com- 
mercial banks  in  the  United  States. 
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Why  la  thlB  Is^ue  so  important  to  the 
future  of  the  American  economy? 

Our  economy  cannot  function  prop- 
erly without  a  sound,  efficient,  and  ob- 
jective banking  system  which  will  allo- 
cate credit  and  provide  other  banking 
services  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 
Therefore,  It  Is  imperative  that  we  con- 
tinue to  maintain  the  separation  of 
banking  activitleB  frcnn  other  businesses 
that  has  -existed  in  Federal  law  since 
1933. 

As  the  prime  pource  of  credit,  banks 
are  in  a  imlque  poeition.  No  other  busi- 
ness activity  can  exert  this  t3rpe  of  pres- 
siu-e  and  Influence  against  other  busi- 
nesses. It  has  an  exclusive  monopoly  on 
bank  deposits.  No  other  financial  institu- 
tion can  accept,  deposits.  Commercial 
banks  have  an  exclusive,  lucrative  fran- 
chise on  that.  Clterly  the  banks  are  in  a 
position  to  engagje  in  unfadr  competition 
when  they  move;  into  nonbanking  busi- 
nesses. The  potential  abuses  are  many 
but  let  me  list  soihe  of  the  major  dangers 
when  a  bank  bacomes  part  of  a  bank 
holding  company  operation : 

First.  Unsoimd  lending  decisions  by 
bafiks  feeding  unwarranted  amounts  of 
credit  to  nonbank  subsidiaries  of  the 
holding  company! 

Second.  Loan  oiscrimination  of  banks 
in  favor  of  enterptises  owned  by  the  hold- 
ing company  amd  against  companies 
which  compete  v^th  subsidiaries  of  the 
holding  company; 

Third.  Banks  fcrcing  borrowers,  par- 
ticularly small  businesses,  to  purcliase 
nonbanking  services  and  goods  from 
other  subsidiaries  of  the  holding  com- 
pany in  order  tq  obtain  banking  serv- 
ices, thus  further  tightening  control  and 
forcing  a  greater!  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power. 

Foiirth.  Banks  using  confidential  in- 
formation obtaintd  from  customers  to 
enable  other  si^idiaries  of  holding 
companies  to  com|)ete  unfairly  with  their 
own  customers.     ] 

Now,  these  problems  are  not  theoretical 
or  potential.  The  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  hearq  testimony  during  its 
lengthy  consideration  of  H.R.  6778  con- 
cerning the  kind  of  pressure  banks  have 
exerted  to  gain  cu$tomers  for  various  de- 
partments of  the  bank,  including  travel 
departments,  accounting  and  bookkeep- 
ing departments  and  data  processing 
services.  Banks  have  been  accused  of  re- 
quiring loan  customers  to  furnish  list! 
of  their  customer^  to  the  bank,  and  then 
the  bank  has  usefl  these  lists  to  solicit 
business  for  the  pank  at  the  expense  of 
their  own  customtrs.  And  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  heard 
testimony  recentlfcr  on  how  banks  can 
use  their  life  and  death  power  to  grant 
or  withhold  credlit  to  influence  critical 
policy  decisions  o^  nonbanking  corpora- 
tions. This  is  a  .very  serious  problem 
imder  present  cirmimstances.  Just  think 
how  much  more  feerious  it  would  be  if 
banks  were  permitlted  to  go  into  any  sig- 
niflcant  nonbank  businesses.  This  is  why 
the  present  situation  requires  the  com- 
plete separation  of  banking  activities 
from  nonbanking  activities. 

The  bill  before  «s  today,  H.R.  6778,  as 
amended,  can  be  briefly  described  as  fol- 
lows ;  ' 

First.  It  brings  hblding  companies  con- 
trolling 25  percent  or  more  of  the  stock 


of  one  bank  under  reg\Uatlon  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  for  the  first 
time.  Present  law  regulates  bank  hold- 
ing companies  which  control  25  percent 
or  more  of  the  stock  of  two  or  more 
banks. 

Second.  It  changes  slightly  the  defini- 
tion of  nonbank  activities  in  which  bank 
holding  companies  may  engage  from  that 
set  forth  In  the  1956  act. 

Third.  It  prohibits  bank  holding  com- 
panies from  engaging  in  the  Insurance 
agency  business  and  the  underwriting, 
public  sale  or  distribution  of  mutual 
funds. 

Fourth.  It  permits  bank  holding  com- 
panies being  regulated  for  the  first  time 
as  a  result  of  this  legislation  to  continue 
to  carry  on  all  nonbank  activities  op- 
erated by  them  prior  to  February  17, 
1969. 

Let  me  discuss  for  a  moment  in  some 
detail  H.R.  6778,  as  amended,  and  re- 
ported from  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  Under  section  1  (c) 
of  the  bill,  section  4(c)  (8)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  would  be  amended 
by  modifying  to  some  degree  the  basis 
on  which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  de- 
termines what  nonbank  activities  bank 
holding  comf>anies  and  their  subsidiaries 
may  lawfully  be  permitted  to  engage  in. 
The  new  test  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  apply  is  that  the  activity  must 
be  "fimctionally  related  to  banking  in 
such  a  way  that  its  performance  by  an 
affiliate  of  a  bank  holding  company  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  bene- 
fits to  the  public  that  outweigh  possible 
adverse  effects."  While  many  members 
of  the  committee  preferred  to  use  the 
term  "closely  related  to  banking"  in- 
stead of  "functionally  related  to  bank- 
ing," it  is  not  felt  that  there  is  any  sub- 
stantial difference  between  the  two  tests. 
In  addition.  It  is  extremely  important  to 
understand  that,  under  the  language  of 
the  amendment  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee, the  Board  must  determine  not 
only  that  the  activity  Is  fimctionally  re- 
lated to  banking,  but  that  permitting  a 
bank  holding  company  or  its  subsidiary 
to  engage  in  a  particular  activity  must 
also  be  likely  to  produce  genuine  and 
substantial  benefits  to  the  public  that 
would  outweigh  any  possible  adverse  ef- 
fects created  by  performance  of  such 
activity. 

This  language  concerning  the  benefits 
to  the  public  that  outweigh  possible  ad- 
verse effects  was  taken  from  a  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
This  proposed  legislative  language  is 
found  on  page  220  of  the  hearing  record 
of  H.R.  6778.  We  can  draw  from  the  text 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  recom- 
mendation the  kind  of  criteria  they 
would  apply  in  making  a  judgment  on 
whether  a  particular  activity  sought  to 
be  engaged  in  by  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany or  a  subsidiary  would  benefit  the 
public  or,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have 
possible  adverse  effects.  On  the  benefits 
side,  the  Board  would  have  to  make  a 
judgment  as  to  whether  the  particular 
activity  would  tend  to  offer  the  public 
such  advantages  as  greater  convenience, 
increased  competition,  or  gains  in  effi- 
ciency. Some  of  the  specific  adverse  ef- 
fects to  be  considered  in  ruling  on  an 
application  would  be  whether  such  ac- 
tivities, if  carried  on  by  the  applicant 


bank  holding  company  or  its  subsidiary, 
would  tend  to  create  the  possibility  of 
undue  oMicentration  of  resom-ces,  de- 
creased competition,  conflicts  of  interest, 
or  unsound  banking  practices. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  judgments  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  make 
in  approving  or  disapproving  an  applica- 
tion under  the  proposed  new  section  4(c) 
(8).  The  criteria  listed  above,  however, 
are  not  all-inclusive,  and  other  public 
interest  ftictors  should  also  be 
considered. 

Another  Important  point  should  be 
made.  The  public  benefit  standard  In 
the  proposed  bill  as  reported  includes 
the  competitive  factors,  bringing  into 
play  the  very  important  antitrust  con- 
siderations necessary  for  proper  review 
of  such  applications  by  the  Board,  as 
well  as  by  the  courts,  If  an  appeal  from 
the  Board's  decision  Is  made. 

My  personal  view  Is  that  these  specific 
criteria  outlined  above  should  be  con- 
tained in  section  4(c)  (8)  rather  than 
leaving  it  to  the  Board,  as  It  seems  they 
will,  to  Interpret  the  amendment  as  re- 
ported to  include  these  specific  criteria. 
I  will  explain  a  little  later  on  why  I  be- 
lieve we  should  amend  this  section  of  the 
bill  to  specifically  include  these  criteria. 

While  H.R.  6778,  as  amended  and  re- 
ported by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  does  for  the  first  time  bring 
one-bank  holding  companies  imder  Fed- 
eral regulation,  the  bill  as  reported  also 
contains  in  the  opinion  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  including  myself, 
certain  grave  deficiencies  and  omissions 
which  must  be  corrected  by  amendment 
if  Congress  is  to  deal  with  this  most  seri- 
ous economic  problem  in  an  effective 
and  thorough  way.  Therefore,  a  number 
of  amendments  will  be  offered  con- 
cerning these  deficiencies.  Some  of  these 
amendments,  I  understand,  will  receive 
support  from  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican members  of  the  committee. 

Perhaps  the  most  glaring  deficiency  in 
the  bill  is  the  so-called  grandfather  or 
forgiveness  clause.  The  basic  principle 
embodied  in  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  is  to  completely  divorce  bank  and 
bank-related  activities  from  all  other 
business  activities.  The  February  17, 
1969.  grandfather  clause  in  the  bill  as 
reported  would  reward  certain  one-bank 
holding  companies  by  permitting  them 
to  engage  in  a  large  number  of  non- 
bank-related  activities  simply  because 
those  who  control  these  companies  an- 
ticipated that  Congress  would  plug  the 
one  bank  loophole.  Such  a  grandfather 
clause  is  bad  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

It  rewards  those,  for  no  particular 
reason,  who  entered  non-bank-related 
businesses  prior  to  the  cutoff  date  In 
order  to  avoid  regulation. 

It  creates  unfair  competition  for 
banks  and  bank  holding  companies 
which  would  have  to  compete  on  unequal 
terms  with  their  competitors  who  gain 
an  advantage  from  the  grandfather 
clause. 

It  permits  a  large  number  of  impor- 
tant banking  institutions  to  carry  on, 
through  the  holding  company  device,  a 
substantial  number  of  non- bank- related 
activities  and  would,  therefore,  allow 
them  to  compete  unfairly  with  non- 
bank  competitors. 
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Personally.  I  am  opposed  to  any 
grandfather  clause.  The  present  act  pro- 
vides for  up  to  a  5-year  period  within 
which  the  newly  regulated  holding  com- 
panies could  divest  themselves  of  non- 
qualifying nonbank  activities.  In  addi- 
tion. Congress  has  traditionally  per- 
mitted such  divestiture  to  take  place  on 
a  tax  free  basis,  since  it  is  required  by 
change  in  the  law.  Therefore,  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  anyone  would  suffer  finan- 
cially from  passage  of  this  biU  without 
a  grandfather  clause. 

However,  the  Congress  did  recognize 
in  1956,  when  the  original  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  was  passed,  that  there 
were  a  substantial  niunber  of  one-bank 
holding  companies  operating  very  small 
banks  in  small  communities  which  could 
only  be  profitable  if  they  were  allowed 
to  engage  in  nonbank  activities.  There- 
fore, some  contend  that  a  reasonable 
exemption  from  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  should  be  provided  for  these 
small,     traditional     one-bank     holding 
companies.  It  is  clear  that  neither  the 
grandfather  date  in  H.R.  6778,  as  re- 
ported, of  February   17,   1969,  nor  the 
grandfather  date  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  June  30,  1968,  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  these  small,  traditional 
one-bank  holding  companies.  The  prin- 
cipal advantage  of  these  dates  is  to  allow 
a  few  large  holding  companies  created 
between  1965  and  1968  or  early  1969  to 
continue  to  mix  banking  and  nonbank- 
ing activities  in  the  future. 

If  there  must  be  a  grandfather  clause, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  rea- 
sonable alternative  approaches.  One 
would  be  to  set  the  grandfather  clause 
date  at  January  1,  1965.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  movement  of  large  cor- 
porations, both  banking  and  nonbank- 
ing, into  the  one-bank  holding  company 
field  began  in  1965.  Almost  all  the  one- 
bank  holding  companies  existing  before 
1965  were  the  small,  traditional,  one- 
bank  holding  companies. 

Because  of  my  concern  for  the  special 
privileges  that  would  be  obtained  by  cer- 
tain corporations  due  to  such  a  late 
grandfather  clause  as  February  17,  1969, 
or  June  30,  1968,  I  stated  in  my  individ- 
ual views,  printed  along  with  the  report 
on  H.R.  6778,  that  I  would  provide  aU 
Members  of  Congress  with  data  con- 
cerning the  corporations  benefiting  from 
that  date.  The  basic  findings  of  this 
survey,  which  was  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  October  21,  1969. 
beginning  at  page  H9776,  are  as  foUows: 

A  total  of  239  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies formed  on  or  after  January  1. 
1965.  and  csirrying  on  one  or  more  non- 
banking  activities  has  been  identified. 

These  239  one-bank  holding  compa- 
nies operate  575  nonbank  subsidiaries 
engaged  in  no  less  than  124  different 
nonbank  activities. 

These  239  one-bank  holding  compa- 
nies are  located  in  33  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  They  operate  banks 
in  31  States,  having  total  deposits  of  over 
$15  billion. 

Among  the  one-bank  holding  compa- 
nies whose  nonbank  activities  are  ex- 
empted from  divestiture  vmder  the  pro- 
posed grandfather  clause  are  the  largest 
independent  finance  company  in  the 
United  States,  assets  $3.7  billion;   the 


largest  trading  stamp  company  in  the 
United  States,  assets  $422  million;  the 
114th  and  293d  largest  Industrial  com- 
panies in  the  United  States,  assets  $605 
million  and  $667  mllUon,  respectively; 
the  sixth  largest  retailing  company  In 
the  United  States,  assets  $2.6  billion;  and 
a  holding  company  controlling  the  29th 
largest  commercial  bank  in  the  United 
States,  deposits  $1.5  billion. 

The  nonbank  activities  of  these  re- 
cently created  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies are  likewise  spread  throughout 
the  United  States  and  are  carried  on  in 
33  States  and  the  District  of  Colxmibla. 
The  total  assets  of  these  companies  run 
into  the  many  billions  of  dollars. 

The  nonbank  activities  of  these  bank 
holding  companies  range  over  the  entire 
spectnun  of  business  activity,  but  are 
heavily  concentrated  in  the  following 
areas:  insurance  agencies.  Insurance 
companies,  real  estate,  various  types  of 
credit  and  finance  companies,  depart- 
ment stores  and  retail  outlets,  and  many 
types  of  manufacturing  concerns. 

It  is  clear  from  the  examination  of 
these  detailed  data  that  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  would  be  substan- 
tially defeated  by  a  grandfather  clause 
with  a  date  as  late  as  1968  or  1969.  If  we 
use  a  date,  it  should  be  before  any  major 
movement  toward  the  use  of  the  one- 
bank  holding  company  loophole  by  the 
large  corporate  entities  whether  centered 
around  bsuik  or  nonbank  tictlvitles. 

A  second  alternative  to  the  problem  of 
the  small,  traditional  one-bank  holding 
company  would  be  the  use  of  a  so-called 
asset  test.  ThLs  would  exempt  from  regu- 
lation of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  all  bank  holding  companies  whose 
banks  had  total  assets  of  less  than  a  cer- 
tain figure  and  whose  nonbank  assets 
were  less  than  a  designated  amount.  One 
proposal  that  has  received  wide  com- 
ment was  made  during  our  hearings  on 
H.R.  6778  by  Vice  Chairman  J.  L.  Rob- 
ertson, of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
His  proposal  was  to  exempt  all  bank 
holding  companies  with  banking  assets 
of  less  than  $30  million  and  nonbank  as- 
sets of  less  than  $10  million. 

In  some  ways  this  proposal  is  a  better 
approach  to  the  problem  than  the  use  of 
any  cutoff  date.  Under  the  asset  test, 
there  would  be  no  blanket  exemption 
from  the  act  as  there  would  by  using  a 
date.  As  soon  as  a  holding  company's 
bank  assets  or  nonbank  assets  exceeded 
the  limit  prescribed,  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  register  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  be  subjected  to  regula- 
tion under  the  act. 

As  stated  earlier.  I  am  opposed  per- 
sonally to  any  grandfather  clause.  How- 
ever, if  It  Is  foimd  necessary  to  accept  a 
grandfather  clause,  the  best  alternatives 
are  either  an  early  date,  such  as  Janu- 
ary 1.  1965,  or  the  asset  test  as  proposed 
by  Governor  Robertson  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

There  is  one  more  thing  I  would  like 
to  point  out  about  the  question  of  a 
grandfather  clause.  Those  who  support 
the  date  in  the  bill  as  reported  that  Is, 
February  17.  1969,  argue  that  this  is  the 
proper  date  because  it  is  the  date  that 
HJl.  6778  was  introduced.  I  believe  this 
is  totally  Irrelevant.  Bank  and  nonbank 
businesses  alike  have  been  on  notice  that 


Congress  was  concerned  about  the  one- 
bank  loophole  since  the  bill  was  origi- 
nally enacted  in  1956.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives both  in   1956  and  in  1965 
eUminated  the  one-bank  loophole,  but 
because  of  circumstances  of  time  and 
compromise,  the  House's  view  did  not 
prevail  In  the  Senate  or  in  conference. 
It  should  also   be  pointed  out   that 
neither  the  1956  act  nor  the  1966  amend- 
ments to  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  contained  any  grandfather  clause. 
Under  the  1956  act  divestiture  was  re- 
quired of  13  companies,  including  the 
giant    Transamerica    Co..    which    con- 
trolled the  Bank  of  America.  It  is  clear 
from  the  record  that  none  of  these  com- 
panies was  adversely  affected  by  the  di- 

Proponents  of  the  February  17,  1969. 
grandfather  clause  date  will  also  argue 
that  the  grandfather  clause  is  written  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  unacceptable  to 
those  who  appear  to  benefit  from  it.  If 
that  is  the  case,  we  really  need  no  grand- 
father clause  at  all.  Of  course,  the  grand- 
father clause  in  the  bill  as  reported  does 
not  meet  with  the  complete  acceptance 
of  those  who  would  benefit  from  it.  In 
other  words,  it  does  not  give  them  every- 
thing they  want.  But  it  clearly  gives  them 
much  of  what  they  want  and  does  benefit 
them. 

For  example,  the  Sperry  &  Hutchinson 
Corp.,  which  operates  the  largest  trading 
stamp  company  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
quired   the    State    National    Bank    of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  October  1968.  This 
is  a  Isu-ge  bank  in  central  Connecticut 
with  over  $318  million  in  bank  deposits. 
In  addition,  the  Sperry  &  Hutchinson 
Corp.  controls  three  department  stores, 
one  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  one  in  Lansing, 
Mich.,  and  one  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
It  also  operates  a  travel  agency  and  con- 
trols one  of  the  largest  carpet  and  rug 
manufacturing  companies  in  the  coim- 
try.  Bigelow-Sanford,  Inc.  In  addition,  it 
controls  a  manufactiu'er  of  office  and  in- 
dustrial furniture  and  two  textile  mills. 
Now,  It  is  true  that  if  the  February  17, 
1969.  grandfather  date  were  left  Intact, 
the  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  green  stamp 
people  could  not  go  Into  other  business 
activities  beyond  those  they  now  operate. 
However,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  green 
stamp  company  from  expanding  their 
department    store    chain,    their    travel 
agency,  their  carpet  manufacturer,  their 
furniture    manufacturer,    their    textile 
mills,  and  their  banking  operation  within 
the  State  of  Connecticut  to  an  unlimited 
extent.   And   they   could   expand   their 
other  nonbanking  activities  in  any  State 
In  the  United  States. 

Many  other  examples,  such  as  the  CIT 
Financial  Corp..  which  operates  a  half 
dozen  other  businesses  besides  banking: 
the  National  Lead  Co.,  which  is  Involved 
in  many  nonbanking  activities;  Mont- 
gomery Ward,  which  Is  one  of  the  larg- 
est retaUers  in  the  United  States,  and 
many  others  could  expand  their  present 
activities  to  an  unlimited  extent  and  also 
carry  on  banking  with  the  February  17, 
1969,  grandfather  clause.  This  is  an  un- 
warranted violation  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  and  should 
not  be  tolerated. 

Other  amendments  to  be  offered  to 
strengthen  H.R.  6778  deal  with  the  fol- 
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lowing  matters:  tightening  the  definition 
of  what  constitutes  control  of  a  bank  for 
purposes  of  regelating  a  holding  com- 
pany; the  removal  of  the  partnership  ex- 
emption now  found  in  the  act;  a  more 
clearly  defined  test  for  determining  the 
proper  nonbank  activities  of  bank  holding 
companies,  inclu4ling  the  addition  of  spe- 
cific criteria  fo^  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  use  in  making  a  judgment  on 
whether  to  approve  an  application — such 
as  increased  competition,  undue  concen- 
tration of  resources,  conflict  of  Interest 
and  unsound  banking  practices — specify- 
ing certain  limitations  and  prohibitions 
on  the  nonbank  activities  of  bank  holding 
companies,  such  pis  the  extent  if  at  all  to 
which  they  could  engage  in  the  travel 
agency  business,  offering  professional  ac- 
coimting  service^,  offering  general  data 
processing  servicies.  combining  with  in- 
surance companies,  selling  mutual  funds 
through  the  bank  subsidiary  of  a  bank 
holding  company  and  running  an  equip- 
ment leasing  opetation. 

I  would  like  to  jdiscuss  briefly  each  one 
of  these  proposep  amendments  at  this 
point.    .„ 


'  TI6IWKING 

CONS' 
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DEFTNinON  OF  WHAT 
IS   CONTROL 


Both  H.R.  6718,  as  originally  Intro- 
duced, and  H.R.  ^385.  the  administration 
bill,  which  was  endorsed  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  justice  Department,  and 
the  Federal  Resetrve  Board,  would  have 
amended  existing;  law  to  more  realistical- 
ly define  what  constitutes  control  of  a 
banking  corporation.  Present  law  defines 
control  as  existing  when  a  company  con- 
trols 25  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  of 
a  bank.  It  is  well  known  that  any  large 
corporation  can  be  controlled  with  sub- 
stantially less  than  25  percent  of  its 
stock.  This  fact  Uras  supported  in  testi- 
mony before  your  committee  on  HJl.  6778 
and  was  not  challenged  by  any  witness, 
even  those  repre*nting  the  banking  in- 
dustry. 

The  amendmei^ts  to  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  supported  by  the  admin- 
istration would  hbve  found  that  control 
existed  when  a  company  had  the  power 
to  direct  the  management  and  policies 
of  a  bank.  Unfortunately.  H.R.  6778,  as 
amended  and  r^orted  by  your  com- 
mittee, does  not  change  present  law  and. 
thus,  would  permijt  a  company  to  control 
any  number  of  bajnks  with  just  under  25 
percent  of  the  stock  of  each  bank  and 
still  remain  completely  unregulated  as 
to  its  nonbankinj  activities.  Failure  to 
amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
in  this  regard  coujd  have  serious  adverse 
effects  in  effectively  administering  the 
Bank  Holding  Coifapany  Act. 

THE    PARTNERSHIP    EXEMPTION 

Both  H.R.  677$.  as  originally  intro- 
duced, and  H.R.  9685,  the  bill  supported 
by  the  administrfition.  remove  the  ex- 
emption in  present  law  for  banks  con- 
trolled by  partnerships.  H.R.  6778  as 
amended  and  reported  by  your  com- 
mittee, however,  leaves  totally  intact  this 
exemption.  ' 

This  is  a  serioi^  loophole  in  the  law, 
particularly  sincef  limited  partnerships 
as  well  as  genera^  partnerships,  are  ex- 
empted from  regjulation  by  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  The  limited  part- 
nership is  very  similar  to  the  corporate 
form.  By  continuing  to  exempt  all  part- 


nerships from  regulation  under  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  another  extremely 
serious  defect  in  the  coverage  of  the  law 
exists  which  could  be  used  to  completely 
avoid  the  intent  of  Congress  in  regulating 
bank  holding  companies.  One  large  chain 
of  banks  already  exists  through  control 
by  partnerships.  Under  the  version  of 
H.R.  6778  reported  by  your  committee, 
partnerships  controlling  banks  could  en- 
gage in  any  nonbanking  activities  that 
they  wished,  along  with  operating  their 
banking  businesses  in  complete  disregard 
of  the  purpose  of  the  act. 

THE    PROPER    TEST    FOR    DETERMINING    NONBANK 
ACTIVITIES    OF    BANK     HOLDING    COMPANIES 

H.R.  6778,  as  originally  introduced,  did 
not  change  the  "closely  related  to  bank- 
ing" test  found  in  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  for  determining  what  non- 
bank  activities  are  permissible  for  bank 
holding  companies.  During  consideration 
of  the  bill  by  your  committee  the  test 
"functionally  related  to  banking"  was 
adopted.  While  many  preferred  to  use 
the  term  "closely  related  to  banking",  it 
is  not  felt  that  there  is  any  substantial 
difference  between  the  two  tests. 

The  test  in  H.R.  6778  as  amended  and 
reported  is  not  the  same  as  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
though  the  intent  seems  to  be  the  same. 
I  think  that  intent  should  be  made  clear 
in  this  legislation.  The  test  recommended 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  reads  as 
follows : 

(L)  performing  any  other  activity  that  the 
Board  has  determined,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  is  functionally  related 
to  banking  in  such  a  way  that  Its  perform- 
ance by  an  affiliate  of  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany can  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce 
benefits  to  the  public,  such  as  greater  con- 
venience, increased  competition,  or  gains 
in  efficiency,  that  outweigh  possible  adverse 
effects,  such  as  undue  concentration  of  re- 
sources, decreased  competition,  confficts  of 
interest,  or  unsound  banking  practices. 

Under  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
recommended  language  it  is  clear  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  consider- 
ing an  application  for  a  nonbank  acquisi- 
tion under  section  4  of  the  act,  must 
consider  anticompetitive,  as  well  as  other 
antitrust  factors.  This  provides  important 
guidelines  and  criteiia  for  the  Board  not 
explicitly  contained  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported. 

Further  on  in  this  debate,  we  will  be 
discussing  the  desirability  of  specifically 
requiring  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
consider  such  antitrust  factors  as  the 
anticompetitive  effects  of  an  application 
of  a  bank  holding  company  to  enter  cer- 
tain nonbanking  fields.  I  suspect  that 
when  this  is  discussed,  certain  Members 
will  claim  that  antitrust  considerations 
are  not  properly  the  subject  of  banking 
legislation,  but  should  be  within  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  They  will  produce  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  claim  that  this  is  the  position  taken 
by  Chairman  Celler. 

These  claims  are  totally  and  com- 
pletely inaccurate.  The  application  of 
antitrust  laws  to  banking,  including  bank 
holding  company  matters,  has  never 
been  questioned.  In  fact,  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  worked  long 
and  hard  for  many  years  on  the  Bank 


Merger  Act.  In  addition,  as  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee knows  or  should  know,  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  itself  has  anti- 
trust provisions.  Section  11  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  deals  almost  ex- 
clusively with  antitrust  matters.  Chair- 
man Celler's  letter,  which  I  wish  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point,  did  not 
state  that  antitrust  matters  pertaining 
to  banking  were  not  properly  considered 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. The  only  point  made  in  the  letter 
was  that  H.R.  9385,  the  administration's 
bank  holding  company  bill,  introduced 
by  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  con- 
tained a  new  antitrust  criteria — that  is, 
the  absolute  size  of  a  company — which 
was  not  contained  in  any  existing  anti- 
trust legislation.  Chairman  Celler's 
point  was  that  if  new  antitrust  standards 
were  to  be  considered,  they  should  be 
considered  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  this  point. 
Chairman  Celler's  letter  follows: 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  DC,  June  19.  1969. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mv  Dear  Wright:  The  Administration 
bill  to  regulate  one-bank  holding  companies, 
H.R.  9385.  introduced  by  Representative  Wld- 
nall,  contains  a  provision  which  makes  size 
alone  relevant  in  a  determination  of  poten- 
tial anticompetitive  effects.  This  provision 
appears  in  a  proposed  amendment  to  section 
4(c)  orf  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956   (12  U.S.C.   §  1843). 

As  you  recall,  section  4  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  proscribes  bank  holding 
companies  from  having  ownership  or  control 
of  nonbanking  organizations,  or  from  engag- 
ing in  business  other  than  that  of  banking, 
and  section  4(c)  grants  exemptions  to  the 
activities  otherwise  prohibited  in  section  4. 
Clause  8  of  section  4(c),  among  others,  ex- 
empts activities  which  are  found  to  be  so 
closely  related  to  the  business  of  banking 
as  to  be  a  proper  incident  thereto.  The  Ad- 
ministration bill  would  amend  clause  8  to 
provide  guidelines  established  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The 
"size"  test  is  provided  In  the  following  lan- 
guage which  appears  on  lines  20  through  24 
on  page  7,  and  lines  1  through  4  on  pane  8 
of  H.R.  9385 : 

"In  establishing  such  guidelines  considera- 
tion shall  be  given  to  any  potential  anti- 
competitive effects  of  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany engaging  in  any  proposed  type  of  activ- 
ity, and  limitations  on  permissible  activities 
may  be  established  on  the  basis  of  any  rele- 
vant factors,  including  size  of  bank  holding 
company  or  its  subsidiary  banks,  the  size  of 
any  company  be  acquired  or  retained,  and 
the  size  of  communities  in  which  such  activi- 
ties should  be  permitted."  (italic  supplied) 

The  proposed  provision  applies  con'-epts  of 
size  as  relevant  factors  In  four  contexts:  size 
of  the  bank  holding  company,  size  of  sub- 
sidiary banks,  size  of  any  company  to  be 
acquired,  and  size  of  community  In  which 
the  activities  are  located.  Under  the  amend- 
ment "bigness"  in  any  one  of  these  areas 
could  be  the  basis  for  a  finding  of  potential 
anticompetitive  effects. 

This  proposal  Is  one  of  the  most  far-reach- 
ing that  I  have  seen  to  make  "size."  or  "big- 
ness" determinative  in  an  antitrust  context. 
It  goes  beyond  the  test  originaUy  enacted  In 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1966  In 
section  3(c).  That  section,  until  amended  in 
1966,  reqiUred  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
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consider  whether  the  acquisition  of  a  bank 
•  would  be  to  expand  the  size  or  extent  of  the 
bank  holding  company  system  involved  be- 
yond limits  consistent  with  adequate  and 
sound  banking  ..." 

The  House  Antitrust  Subcommittee  at  the 
present  time  is  conducting  an  Investigation 
into  mergers  and  activities  of  conglomerate 
corporations.  The  legislative  purpose  of  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  investigation  U  to 
determine  whether  the  antitrust  laws  as 
presently  formulated  are  adequate  to  cope 
with  problems  presented  by  conglomerate 
corporations.  Any  determination  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  antitrust  laws  to  meet  the 
threat  of  conglomerate  corporate  growth  and 
concentration  of  economic  power  necessarily 
involves  a  consideration  of  whether  a  "size 
test  is  appropriate.  „^  »,,. 

For  many  years,  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Courts  have  been  reluctant  to  equate  size  and 
bigness  with  badness  or  antisocial  behavior. 
Courts  invariably  have  declared  that  size 
alone  does  not  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  The  only  exception  to  this  has 
been  where  size  has  been  measured  by  the 
share  of  a  market,  and  the  market  share  has 
amounted  to  a  monopoly. 

I  believe  that  If  It  Is  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  legislate  against  size,  such  legisla- 
tion should  be  based  upon  a  consideration  of 
a  broader  segment  of  the  economy  than  bank- 
ine  alone.  A  departure  of  this  magnitude 
from  our  previous  policies  should  have  a 
broad  base.  We  need  consideration  of  all 
segments  of  Industry  and  of  general  business 
behavior  in  the  economy.  The  banking  In- 
dustry should  not  be  singled  out  for  such  a 
flank  attack.  All  segments  of  business  and 
industry,  including  banking,  should  be  ex- 
iimlned.  .  .       , 

There  are  many  factors  to  be  considered 
before  a  "size"  test  Is  accepted  as  a  measure 
of  the  legitimacy  of  business  behavior.  Many 
authorities  point  out  that  our  economy  Is 
large  and  growing,  with  magnitude  unprece- 
dented m  the  history  of  the  world.  Such  an 
undertaking  requires  great  companies  with 
substantial  assets  to  support  domestic  and 
foreign  operations.  Large  size,  particularly. 
is  asserted  to  be  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  essential  research  operations.  Other  op- 
ponents of  a  "size"  test  point  to  the  neces- 
sity of  counterbalancing  the  power  of  large 
and  growing  unions.  Further.  If  we  are  to 
accept  a  "size"  test,  how  do  you  determine 
what  Is  the  appropriate  size?  What  may  have 
been  too  large  in  1920,  might  not  be  too  large 
under  conditions  in  1969. 

Wholly  apart  from  the  wisdom  of  adopt- 
ing for  the  first  time  a  "size"  test  limited 
to  the  banking  Industry,  there  Is  another 
consideration  Involved  In  the  proposed  Ad- 
ministration amendment  that  disturbs  me. 
The  subject  of  the  effect  of  size  on  business 
behavior  Is  essentially  an  antitrust  problem. 
Antitrust  poUcles,  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  and  factors  In  business  behavior 
that  result  In  restraints  on  trade,  conspir- 
acies, or  monopoly  always  have  been  the 
province  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
under  the  Rules  of  the  House,  the  Judlc  ary 
Committee  Is  responsible  for  matters  relat- 
ing to  "protection  of  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies^ 
This  lurisdlctlon  has  been  resident  In  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  for  many  years, 
and  the  Members  of  this  Committee  have  de- 
veloped an  expertise  on  antitrust  matters, 
including  the  complex  competitive  consider- 
ations that  would  be  involved  in  the  adoption 
of  a  "size"  test. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  urge  that  the 
Members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee do  not  take  action  on  that  portion 
of  the  Administration  bill  which  would  es- 
tobllsh  a  size  test  as  relevant  for  a  determi- 
nation of  potential  anticompetitive  effects.  I 
urge  that  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee defer  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
this  part  of  the  bill. 

This  request  Is  made  In  the  Interest  oi 
logical  and  orderly  procedure.  The   current 


investigation  of  the  House  AnUtrust  Sub- 
committee'will  canvass  most  thoroughly  the 
antitrust  elements  of  a  size  test.  The  Ju- 
diciary ConMnlttee  Is  In  a  position  to  con- 
sider the  application  of  such  fundamental 
changes  In  our  antitrust  policy  to  all  phases 
of  our  economy. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
as  well  as  of  Its  Antitrust  Subcommittee,  I 
shall  be  more  than  pleased  to  keep  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Patman,  fully  Informed  of  the  progress 
made  In  our  Inquiry. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mannle 
Emanuel  Celler. 

Chairman. 


Since  the  standard  of  size  foimd  in 
H.R.  9385  is  not  present  in  the  bill  before 
us  today.  Chairman  Celler's  letter  is  not 
relevant  to  the  issues  before  us. 

Aside  from  the  importance  to  the 
public  interest  of  having  the  above-men- 
tioned specific  factors  considered  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  approving  a 
nonbank  acquisition  by  a  bank  holding 
company  it  is  extremely  important  to 
Include  these  factors  so  that  competi- 
tors of  bank  holding  companies  will 
clearly  be  found  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  made  a  party  to  a  proceeding  be- 
fore the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  On  this 
ability  to  enter  such  a  proceeding  may 
also  depend  the  right  of  such  a  com- 
petitor to  obtain  adequate  judicial  re- 
view of  a  Board  ruling.  Because  of  the 
strong  feeling  that  any  party  allegedly 
injured  by  an  administrative  ruling 
should  be  permitted  to  have  his  day  in 
court.  H.R.  6778  as  reported  should  be 
amended  to  clearly  provide  for  this  right. 

ACTIVrrlES    WHICH     SHOULD     BE    PROHIBFTED    TO 
BANK   HOLDING   COMPANIES 

H.R.  6778,  as  amended  and  reported  by 
your  committee,  prohibits  bank  holding 
companies  or  their  nonbank  subsidiaries 
from  performing  the  function  of  a  gen- 
eral insurance  agent.  On  the  basis  of  ex- 
tensive testimony  taken  by  your  com- 
mittee during  4  weeks  of  hearings,  it  was 
convincingly  pointed  out  by  many  wit- 
nesses that  certain  other  businesses,  in 
addition  to  insurance  agents,  are  serious- 
ly threatened  by  potential  unfair  com- 
petition from  bank  holding  companies^ 
These  businesses,  involving  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  independent  businessmen 
throughout  the  United  States  Include 
travel  agencies,  professional  accounting 
firms,  data  processing  companies  and 
equipment  leasing  companies. 

In  addition,  serious  questions  were 
raised  by  several  witnesses  during  our 
hearings  on  H.R.  6778.  including  lead- 
ing economists,  concerning  the  tremen- 
dous economic  power  that  would  be 
created  by  the  concentration  of  giant  in- 
surance companies  and  large  banks  under 
a  single  holding  company  umbrella.  The 
assets  of  commercial  banks  and  insurance 
companies  comprise  most  of  the  assets 
available  for  use  by  all  the  institutional 
investors  in  the  United  States.  Insurance 
companies  and  banks  combined  control 
roughly  $865  biUion,  or  77.2  percent  of 
the  $1.1  trillion  of  institutional  investors 
in  the  American  economy.  Commercial 
banks  alone  control  $646  billion,  or  57.7 
percent  of  this  total.  Various  news  media 
have  indicated  possible  mergers,  through 
the  holding  company  device,  of  several 
of  the  largest  commercial  banks  and 


largest  Insurance  companies  in  the  coun- 
try. One  such  merger  was  dropped  last 
winter  after  the  Justice  Department 
brought  suit.  However,  we  carmot  rely  in 
the  long  run  on  such  administrative  ac- 
tion. We  should  legislatively  prohibit 
such  massive  concentrations  of  economic 
power.  There  is  no  justification  for  them. 
By  permitting  a  combination  of  banks 
and  insurance  companies,  a  tremendous 
concentration  of  financial  resources 
would  be  attained  to  the  detriment  of 
the  public  interest. 

"  Unfortunately  nothing  in  H.R.  6778  as 
reported  would  prohibit  these  combina- 
tions from  taking  place  within  the  bank 
holding  company  systems. 

PROTECTING  AGAINST  BANKS  AND  BANK  HOLDING 
COMPANIES  ENGAGING  IN  THE  SECURITIES 
BUSINESS 

H.R.   6778,   as  amended  and  ordered 
reported,  prohibits  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany from  acquiring  the  shares  of  any 
company  'engaging  in  the  underwriting, 
public   sale,   or   distribution   of   mutual 
funds."  This  provision  of  the  bill  as  pres- 
ently drafted  raises  two  serious  ques- 
tions: First,  It  prohibits  nonbank  sub- 
sidiaries of  bank  holding  companies  from 
engaging  in  the  sale,  underwriting,  or 
distribution  of  mutual  funds,  but  it  does 
not  prevent  a  bank  subsidiary  of  a  bank 
holding  company  or  any  other  banking 
institution  from  carrying  on  such  activi- 
ties if  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  bank 
supervisory  agencies.  In  fact,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  has  already  ruled 
that  national  banks  can  engage  in  what, 
in  effect,  are  mutual  fund  operations; 
and  second,  the  term  "mutual  fund"  is 
not  defined  anywhere  in  Federal  law. 
Technically,  what  banks  have  been  seek- 
ing to  do  is  to  sell  participations  in  what 
are  known  as  commingled  agency  ac- 
counts. This  is.  in  effect,  a  mutual  fund 
activity. 

Therefore,  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  amendment  adopted  in  your  com- 
mittee will  accomplish  the  stated  purpose 
of  prohibiting  banks  as  well  as  bank 
holding  companies,  from  engaging  in 
this  aspect  of  the  securities  business.  An 
amendment  should  be  adopted  that 
clearly  prohibits  both  banks  and  bank 
holding  companies  from  engaging  in 
mutual  fimd  sales,  as  was  intended  in 
the  original  Glass-Steagall  Act  of  1933 
which  separated  the  business  of  banking 
from  all  aspects  of  the  securities  busi- 
ness. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  as  the 
author  of  the  original  bill,  H.R.  6778.  the 
bill  before  us  today  I  strongly  support 
legislation  to  broaden  the  coverage  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  This  in- 
cludes provisions  found  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported which  would  for  the  first  time 
bring  one  bank  holding  companies  under 
the  regulation  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  and  prohibits  bank  hold- 
ing companies  from  engaging  in  the  in- 
surance agency  business  and  the  under- 
writing, public  sale  or  distribution  of 
mutual  funds. 

At  the  same  time.  I  support  certain 
amendments  to  strengthen  and  make 
more  clear  the  legislative  purpose  in  en- 
acting these  amendments  to  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  In  particular,  I 
will  support  amendment  either  remov- 
ing   or    rolUng    back    the    grandfather 
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clause,  tightening  the  definition  of  what 
constitutes  control  of  a  bank  for  pur- 
poses of  regiilating  bank  holding  com- 
pcmles,  removltig  the  exemption  for  lim- 
ited partnerships,  making  more  specific 
the  test  that  ttie  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  use  foi  determining  nonbank  ac- 
tivities permitted  to  bank  holding  com- 
panies, and  a4dlng  to  the  list  found  in 
the  bill,  activities  which  would  be  pro- 
hibited to  bank  holding  companies. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  strengthened  by 
these  amendments,  would  in  my  opinion, 
be  a  Ituidmaria  piece  of  legislation  of  vi- 
tal concern  to  the  future  development  of 
the  American  economy  and  the  free  en- 
terprise system. 

(Mr.  WIDNALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BROCK)  was  gjranted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remvks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  WIDNAJX.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  of 
January  1,  19^8,  there  were  only  three 
one-bank  holding  companies  with  $2.5 
billion  of  deposits  which  had  been 
formed  on  the  initiative  of  the  bank. 
Since  then,  as  the  following  table  shows, 
there  jttas  beer^  a  substantial  Increase  in 
the  aimoimce4  formation  of  such  com- 
panies, partici^arly  on  the  part  of  large 
banks. 


Bank  announcadCos.  period 


Number 
of  Cos. 


Deposits 
(billions) 


6  monttis,  Jan.  I  to  Jun*  30.  1968... 
6  monttis.  July  1  to  OeQ  31,  1968. .. 
6  months.  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1969... 
3  months.  July  1  to  Sept  30,  1969 . . 

Total 


6 
74 

104.3 

30 

32.9 

7 

1.6 

117 


143.1 


These  banli  announced  one-bank 
holding  comp^oiies  account  for  more 
than  33  percen|t  of  all  bank  deposits  and 
about  2V2  timles  the  deposits  held  by 
multiple-bank  holding  companies. 

Theoretically,  these  bank  initiated 
one-bank  holding  companies  are  free  to 
engage  in  banking  and  any  other  busi- 
ness activities  subject  only  to  the  re- 
straints of  antitrust  law.  Actually,  with 
comparatively  minor  exceptions,  they 
have  not  choseii  to  do  so. 

In  addition  |to  the  bank  announced 
one-bank  holding  companies,  there  have 
been  an  increasing  number  of  acquisi- 
tions of  a  single  bank  by  nonbanklng 
companies. 

Both  types  ^t  acquisitions  should  be 
brought  under!  the  constraints  of  the 
1956  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  Es- 
sentially that  i^  what  this  bill,  HB,.  6778, 
would  do.  It  would  remove  the  one-bank 
holding  compaftiy  exemption  from  the 
1956  act.  Eveni  if  the  bill  did  nothing 
more  than  thai  it  would  be  a  good  one- 
bank  holding  company  bill. 

The  1956  aot  did  require  multiple- 
baxik  holding  companies  to  divest  them- 
selves of  outside  business  activities  not 
closely  related  »  banking.  The  1956  act 
has  prevented  multiple-bank  holding 
companies  fro|i  mixing  banking  and 
commerce.  It  iSi  not  theory  but  fact  that 
the  1956  act  has  been  and  is  sound  and 
effective  bank  holding  company  legis- 
lation for  the!  multiple-bank  holding 
companies  subject  to  its  control.  The 
act  will  work  equally  well  in  providing 
sound  and  effective  Federal  regulation  of 
one-bank  holdiiig  companies. 


At  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  commit- 
tee changed  the  criteria  the  Board  must 
use  in  deciding  the  t3T3es  of  outside  busi- 
ness activities  in  which  a  bank  holding 
company  can  engage.  The  present  law 
states  that  such  activities  must  be  of  "a 
financial,  fiduciary,  or  insurance  na- 
ture" and  so  closely  related  to  banking 
as  to  be  a  proper  incident  thereto.  That 
is  broad  authority  but  over  the  years 
the  Board  has  given  it  very  strict  inter- 
pretations. The  resiilt  is  the  Board  finds 
itself  unduly  restrained  by  the  prece- 
dents of  the  tight  administrative  Inter- 
pretations it  has  made  in  the  past.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Fed  suggested  the  test 
be  recast  in  terms  of  activities  function- 
ally related  to  banking  which  when  per- 
formed by  a  bank  holding  company  will 
bring  probable  benefits  to  the  public 
wliich  outweigh  possible  adverse  effects. 
That  is  also  broad  authority.  It  could  be 
more,  or  less,  restrictive  thsm  existing 
law  depending  on  Board  determination. 
But  it  is  a  change  which  gives  the  Board 
leeway  to  adjust  its  administration  of 
the  act  to  evolving  economic  change  with 
emphasis  on  more  fully  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  public. 

The  bill  does  limit  the  Board's  direc- 
tion in  two  respects.  It  prohibits  the 
holding  company  and  its  nonbanklng 
subsidiaries  from  entering  into  the  gen- 
eral insurance  agency  business  and  sale 
of  mutual  fimds  hereafter.  It  leaves  un- 
changed whatever  right  the  bank  sub- 
sidiary has  under  applicable  State  and 
Federal  law  to  engage  in  such  activities. 

There  had  been  some  complaints  that 
the  Board  had  been  too  slow  in  acting 
upon  holding  company  applications.  A 
90-day  action  requirement  was  added 
under  which  within  90  days  after  the 
Board  has  received  a  completed  appli- 
cation, it  must  act  to  approve  or  deny, 
as  otherwise  the  application  will  be 
deemed  approved. 

One  of  the  real  problems  confront- 
ing the  committee  was  what  if  anything 
should  be  done  about  recognizing  the 
status  of  the  more  than  700  one-bank 
holding  companies  already  in  existence 
which  legally  are  engaging  in  various 
types  of  outside  nonbanklng  activities. 

Since  the  Congress  in  the  1956  act  ini- 
tially sanctioned  and  in  the  1966  amend- 
ments reafarmed  the  exemption  of  one- 
bank  holding  companies  from  coverage  of 
the  act,  the  decision  was  made  that  in 
all  fairness  a  grandfather  clause  should 
be  provided  as  of  the  date  of  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill:  namely.  February  17, 
1969.  It  is  a  tight  provision.  It  freezes 
nonconforming  activities  to  the  status  as 
of  that  date.  A  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany then  engaging  in  what  are  to  be- 
come nonconforming  activities  is  frozen 
into  the  activities  in  which  it  was  then 
engaged  and  prohibited  from  expanding 
into  other  nonconforming  activities.  Also, 
the  one-bank  holding  company  is  frozen 
as  to  the  share  Investment  it  held  in  non- 
conforming businesses  as  of  the  grand- 
father date. 

Theoretically,  the  grandfather  clause 
treats  all  alike  in  that  it  gives  full  recog- 
nition to  the  status  quo.  Practically,  it 
will  not  work  that  way.  A  great  number  of 
small  one-bank  holding  companies  prob- 


ably can  live  with  the  grandfather 
clause.  A  large  proportion  of  these, 
ironically,  were  formed  by  Insurance 
agencies  operating  in  the  midwestein 
part  of  the  country  where  such  an  ar- 
rangement is  a  common  way  of  life.  They 
came  into  existence  not  for  expansion 
purposes  but  because  of  tax  considera- 
tions. For  a  small  holding  company  own- 
ing a  bank,  if  it  has  a  qualifying  per- 
centage of  other  business  income,  it  can 
avoid  being  treated  as  a  personal  hold- 
ng  comimny  for  tax  purposes.  The  grand- 
father clause,  therefore,  will  prevent 
forced  disruption  of  the  banking  pattern 
presently  existing  in  the  whole  Mid- 
western section  of  our  country.  However, 
it  win  call  a  halt  to  the  future  creation 
of  such  companies. 

For  the  larger  and  substantial  com- 
panies the  results  will  be  quite  different. 
They  can  continue  as  they  are  only  if 
they  are  content  to  remain  frozen  in  the 
activities  in  which  they  are  then  en- 
gaged and  only  if  they  will  sit  still  with 
a  freeze  on  share  investment  in  the  non- 
conforming activities.  This  they  will  not 
do.  Faced  with  a  freeze  on  expansion, 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
they  will  elect  to  dispose  of  their  bank 
and  cease  to  be  a  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany. 

A  dissenting  minority  of  the  commit- 
tee has  cited  the  Sperry  &  Hutchinson 
Co.  as  a  beneficiary  of  the  February  17, 
1969,  grandfather  clause  and  attempted 
to  dub  the  grandfather  clause  as  an 
S.  &  H.  green  stamp  amendment.  Let  us 
examine  the  facts. 

The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  a  $422 
million  company,  acquired  the  $320  mil- 
lion deposit  State  National  Bank  of  Con- 
necticut in  September  1968  and  thereby 
became  a  one-bank  holding  company.  In 
addition  to  its  trading  stamp  operations, 
the  S.  &  H.  Co.  is  a  multiple  business  firm. 
It  acquired  Blgelow-Sanford  Inc..  one  of 
the  Nation's  four  largest  carpet  manu- 
facturers, in  1968.  In  January  1969,  it 
acquired  the  W.  H.  Gunlock  Chair  Co., 
manufacturers  of  quality  wooden  seat- 
ing. S.  &  H.  owns  three  department  stores 
located  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.;  and  Lansing,  Mich.  Last  year,  the 
company  sold  a  previously  owned  de- 
partment store  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Only 
the  other  day,  S.  &  H.  annoimced  the  ac- 
quisition of  David  M.  Lea  and  Co.,  a  fur- 
niture manufacturer  located  in  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

S.  &  H.  is  a  company  on  the  move.  No 
matter  what  date  is  chosen  for  a  grand- 
father clause,  it  cannot  live  with  a  freeze 
on  the  businesses  in  which  it  can  engage 
and  the  shares  It  can  own.  A  Wfishington 
representative  of  the  company  made 
clear  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  under  date  of  July  9.  1969, 
that  the  company  is  opposed  to  the 
grandfather  provision  In  the  bill  and 
that,  and  I  quote,  "imder  no  clrcimi- 
stance  woidd  it  be  appropriate  to  call 
the  Widnall  amendment  'the  S  &  H  green 
stamp  amendment."  " 

I  think  simple  equity  demands  that 
there  be  some  sort  of  equitable  grand- 
father clause  for  existing  companies. 
Further,  I  believe  it  might  be  necessary 
to  have  a  grandfather  provision  to  mus- 
ter the  political  support  necessary  for 
passage  of  the  bill.  There  is  no  such 
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thing  as  a  perfect  grandfather  clause 
doing  equity  to  all  in  fact  as  well  as 
theory.  The  provision  in  the  committee 
bill  in  my  opinion  is  the  best  yet  pro- 
posed and  I  support  it. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
is  concise.  It  meets  the  problem  within 
the  framework  of  a  time  proven  statute. 
The  1956  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
has  worked  well.  Bringing  one-bank 
holding  companies  under  control  of  that 
act  will  maintain  the  line  between  bank- 
ing and  nonrelated  business.  Such  ac- 
tion will  forestall  potential  abuses  which 
otherwise  could  develop.  The  bill  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  Members  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Ron  No.  268] 


Abbltt 

Flood 

Olsen 

AddabtK) 

Flynt 

Ottlnger 

.trends 

Foley 

Passman 

.\splnaU 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Patten 

Barrett 

Frellnghuysen 

Pepper 

Berry 

Frledel 

Pike 

Biaggl 

Gallagher 

Plmle 

Blester 

Gaydos 

Podell 

Blackburn 

Glalmo 

Powell 

Boland 

aUbert 

Puclnskl 

Bra  SCO 

Goldwater 

RaUsback 

Brown,  Calif. 

Green,  Pa. 

Held.  NY. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Orlffln 

Belfel 

Button 

Griffiths 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Bvrne,  Pa. 

Grover 

Rooney,  Pa. 

CahUl 

Hal  pern 

Rosenthal 

Carey 

Hanley 

Rostenkowskl 

Carter 

Harsha 

Roth 

Celler 

Hubert 

Ryan 

Chlsholm 

Helstoskl 

Scheuer 

Clancy 

Horton 

Slack 

Clark 

Howard 

Smith,  Iowa 

Clausen. 

Jarman 

Smith,  N.Y. 

DonH. 

Jonas 

Snyder 

Clay 

Jones.  Ala. 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Cleveland 

Kee 

Stokes 

<onte 

Klrwan 

Stubblefield 

Conyers 

Kleppe 

Taft 

Corman 

Koch 

Tleman 

Coughlln 

Leggett 

Udall 

Cowger 

Lipscomb 

utt 

Daddarlo 

Long,  La 

Vlgorlto 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Lowensteln 

Watklns 

Dawson 

Lukens 

Watson 

Dennis 

McClory 

Watts 

Dent 

McDonald, 

Welcker 

DerwlnsU 

Mich. 

Whalen 

Diggs 

McKneally 

Whalley 

Dlngell 

Madden 

Whltehurst 

IXmohuo 

Mann 

Whltten 

Downing 

Matblas 

WldnaU 

Dulskl 

Mayne 

Williams 

Duncan 

MesklU 

Wilson, 

Dwyer 

MUler,  Calif. 

Charles  H. 

Kdwards,  Calll 

.  Monagan 

Wolff 

Eilberg 

Morgan 

Wyatt 

Eshleman 

Morton 

Wydler 

lallon 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Yatron 

Karbsteln 

Nix 

Zlon 

Fish 

G'Hara 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  smd 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HoLiFiKLD.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  the  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  H.R.  6778,  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called,  when  285  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Joiunal. 

The  Committee  resvmied  its  sitting. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
OXV 2072 — Part  24 


I  srleld  su«h  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton)  . 
Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  6778,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  thanks  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  who 
have  worked  long  and  hard  over  the  last 
6  months  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  fioor  of 
the  House.  I  would  especially  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  our  Banking  and 
Currency    Committee,    the    Honorable 
Wright  Patbian  from  the  State  of  Texas. 
I  have  been  an  occasional  critic  of  the 
activities  of  our  committee  when  I  have 
felt  that  meaningful  legislation  did  not 
receive  the  deliberate  and  meaningful  at- 
tention of  our  committee  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  seemed  to  be  always  under  pres- 
sure to  report  a  bill  out  of  committee 
within  a  specific  period  of  time.  On  this 
bill,    however,    the    chairman    granted 
ample  and  adequate  opportunity  for  full 
discussion  and  debate.  Witnesses  were  re- 
quested from  all  of  the  Members  and  6 
weeks  of  testimony  was  received  in  full 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  generosity 
of  the  committee  chairman  is  refiected 
in  the  bill  that  we  have  before  us  today. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  the  chairman's 
bill,  it  is  not  the  administration's  bill, 
but,  in  reality  it  is  what  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  meant  the  legislative 
process  to  perform,  a  committee  bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  I  have,  personally, 
resented  in  the  past  the  general  Impres- 
sion that  has  been  created  in  the  Con- 
gress that  we  do  not  have  an  effective 
committee.  We  have  on  our  committee 
some  of  the  most  capable  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Their  general 
knowledge  of  the  field  of  finance,  both 
domestic  and  international,  has  been 
gained  by  years  of  experience.  To  those 
members  who  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  formation  of  this  bill,  I  extend  my 
most  sincere  thanks  and  I  express  pub- 
licly the  pleasure  that  I  enjoyed  in  work- 
ing with  them  on  this  legislation  and  the 
hope  that  we  can  continue  to  do  this  in 
the  future. 

I  think  it  would  be  interesting,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  state  that  on  this  legisla- 
tion as  in  other  similar  legislation  before 
the  House,  certain  Members  seem  more 
active  in  one  phase  of  a  given  subject 
than  they  do  in  another.  This  is  true  for 
many  reasons. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  conversation  I 
had  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  last 
week,  the  very  able  and  distinguished  Mr. 
Erlenborn.  I  was  quite  curious  to  know 
why  Mr.  Erlenborn,  while  only  in  his 
third  term  in  Congress,  seemed  to  carry 
the  ball  for  the  minority  on  the  all- 
important  subject  of  coal  mine  safety. 
Upon  questioning  him,  I  foimd  that  his 
congressional  district  did  not  contain  a 
single  coal  mine.  I  felt  that  Mr.  Erlen- 
born gave  me  a  very  Intelligent  answer 
when  I  asked  him  how  he  developed  such 
an  interest  in  this  particular  subject.  He 
explained  to  me  that  very  few  members 
on  the  minority  side  of  his  committee  had 
coal  mines,  that  this  was  an  especially 


technical  bill  that  required  considerable 
personal  study  and  attention,  and  he 
found  himself  slowly  becoming  an  expert 
in  this  field  for  the  simple  reason  that 
everyone  else  at  that  particular  time  on 
the  committee  was  engaged  in  other  ac- 
tivties  and,  honestly,  there  was  no  one 
else  to  carry  the  ball. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  admit  that  I 
feel  somewhat  the  same  in  regard  to  H.R. 
6778  and  the  general  field  of  bank  hold- 
ing comijanies.  Because  of  the  tax  struc- 
ture of  the  State  of  Ohio,  making  it  a 
prohibitively  expensive  proposition  for  a 
bank  to  become  a  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany, there  are  relatively  few  Ohio  banks 
that  have  joined  the  deluge  of  banks 
throughout  the  country  in  the  formation 
of  one-bank  holding  companies.  To  my 
knowledge,  there  are  no  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  in  my  district  and  there 
are  none  that  are  contemplated.  I  own 
no  stock  nor  have  I  any  personal  interest 
in  any  one-bank  holding  company. 

However,  I  do  have  a  genuine  concern 
for  the  orderly  growth  and  development 
of  the  banking  industry  in  this  country. 
I  genuinely  believe  the  banking  industry 
has  contributed  to  making  the  free  en- 
terprise system  the  envy  of  the  world  and 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  come  today, 
however,  to  remedy  a  development  in  this 
country  that,  if  left  imchecked,  could 
affect  the  whole  economic  system  of  the 
United  States.  The  time  has  come  to  pro- 
vide legislation  that  would  regulate  one- 
bank  holding  companies.  As  with  all  leg- 
islation that  appears  before  our  commit- 
tee and  the  Congress,  this  legislation  to 
regulate  one-bank  holding  companies  is 
in  the  public  interest. 

Years  ago,  the  Congress,  in  the  Bank- 
ing Act  of  1933,  took  steps  to  separate 
banking  from  nonbfuiking  businesses.  In 
1956,  Congress,  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  followed 
this  philosophy  in  enacting  legislation 
that  affected  companies  that  owned  two 
or  more  banks.  Again,  in  1966,  the  Con- 
gress, in  its  wisdom,  recognized  that  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  was  one  that 
would  need  continual  review  by  Con- 
gress and  rightfully  closed  a  loophole 
that  had  developed  out  of  the  original 
1956  act. 

Today  we  have  come  to  the  House  to 
close  another  loophole.  We  will  attempt, 
in  the  next  couple  of  days,  to  enact  leg- 
islation that  will  bring  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  imder  the  Multi-Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  At  the  end  of  our 
deliberations,  I  will  be  amazed  if  this  bill 
does  not  receive  unanimous  support  from 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  some  back- 
groimd  that  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee should  have  in  regard  to  this  legis- 
lation. I  think  that  everyone  would  agree 
that  we  are  here,  primarily,  because  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  Americans  of  our 
time,  the  present  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, William  McChesney  Martin,  ap- 
peared before  oiu"  committee  last  fall  and 
stated: 

The  Board  of  Oovemors  wa«  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  rapid  lncre«we  In  the  for- 
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matlon  of  one-bttnk  boldlng  comp«nle8.  and 
I  express  the  vlaw  that  this  development.  If 
TUicbecked,  could  affect  the  whole  economic 
system  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Martin  M?ent  on  In  detail  to  ex- 
plain the  pot<*itial  for  abuse  with  the 
formation  of  these  one-bank  holding 
companies  to  tthe  principle  of  the  sep>a- 
ration  of  business  and  commerce.  In  tes- 
timony before  our  committee,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin and  other  members  of  the  Board 
continued  to  efnphasize  that  their  fears 
were  for  potential  abuse  rather  than  ex- 
isting abuse.  There  is  not  one  single  case 
that  the  Board  cited  for  the  immediate 
need  of  this  legislation,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  creation  of  the  original  1956  act 
and  in  the  amendments  of  1966. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee,  on 
February  17,  introduced  a  bill  to  accom- 
plish Mr.  Martin's  goal  and  a  goal  which 
will  be  welcomed  by  Government  officials 
and  members  of  the  banking  industry. 
It  is  most  significant  that  the  chairman 
properly  entitlfed  this  bill,  and  I  quote: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956.  and  for  other  purposes." 
1  Witiiin  a  matter  of  days,  the  new  ad- 
ministration, upder  the  leadership  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  presented  a  bill 
along  similar  ines.  It  is  known  as  H.R. 
9385.  I 

To  some  of  us  on  the  committee,  it 
became  appar^it.  as  the  weeks  went  by, 
that  neither  Dill  had  the  majority  of 
support  from  ihe  members  of  our  com- 
mittee. It  was  my  firm  feeling  that  both 
bills  attempted  to  go  much  farther  in 
the  control  anfl  regulation  of  our  bank- 
ing system  tlian  the  original  idea  of 
bringing  one-bank  holding  companies 
under  the  Mullji-Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  Both  bijls  contained,  not  only 
amendments  t^  the  Multi-Bank  Holding 
Company  Act,|  they  contained  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  and  amendments  to  the  National 
Housing  Act.    : 

In  order  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos 
and  to  bring  $  simple  approach  to  the 
subject  before  jthe  committee,  I,  person- 
ally, introduc^  a  bill,  H.R.  12130.  In- 
stead of  a  12-p&ge  bill  and  a  23-page  bill, 
we  had  an  alternative  before  our  com- 
mittee In  a  three-page  bill  that  would 
accomplish  th«  original  goal  as  outlined 
to  the  committee  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  aj  refinement  of  H.R.  12130. 
This  committed  bUl  was  voted  out  of  our 
committee  in  ,  this  form  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  Df  28  to  5. 

In  the  bill  hjefore  us,  we  are  asked  to 
amend  two  sefctions  of  the  1956  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Parliamentarian  will  recognize  this 
fact  and  that  ill  amendments  that  shall 
be  offered  willl  be  limited  to  changes  in 
these  specific  sections.  There  are  nu- 
merous amend|nents  that  may  be  offered 
to  other  sectiofis  of  the  1956  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.  The  majority  of  the 
committee,  however,  in  Its  wisdom,  has 
declined  at  thfts  time  to  consider  these 
changes.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  why. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  among  the 
members  of  oi|r  committee  and  members 
of  the  Banking  Committee  on  the  other 
side  that  the  time  has  come  to  take  a 


new  and  broad  look  at  financial  Insti- 
tutions generally.  My  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Mr.  MooRHEAD  and  Mr.  Rktjss, 
more  sulequately  stated  it  than  I  could, 
when  they  said  last  week,  and  I  quote: 
Frequently  we  find  ourselves  legislating 
on  specific  banking  and  other  financial 
measures  without  being  able  to  visualize 
the  over-all  affect  on  financial  Institutions 
In   general. 

They  recommended  a  plan,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Members,  to  set  up  a 
national  commission  on  financial  insti- 
tutions to  report  to  Congress  within  3 
years  legislation  which  would  improve 
the  structure  and  operation  of  finan- 
cial institutions.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
strongly  that  we  should,  this  year,  bring 
one-bank  holding  companies  under  the 
Multi-Bank  Holding  Company  Act  and 
leave  any  further  changes  than  those 
that  iiave  been  reported  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  to  the  wisdom  of  such  a  com- 
mission at  a  later  time.  Under  no  cir- 
cxmistances  do  I  think  the  changes  in 
our  banking  regulations  should  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  complaints  from  com- 
petitors or  potential  competitors  alone. 
I  think  that  the  establishment  of  a  body 
with  the  time  and  resources  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  scope  for  banking  serv- 
ices, as  determined  by  the  public  need 
and  the  public  interest,  should  be  the 
sole  criteria  for  further  changes  in  the 
banking  industry. 

For  this  reason,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentlemen  for  their  foresight  and 
wisdom  in  calling  for  enactment  of  this 
legislation  and,  for  what  it  is  worth,  I 
am  pleased  to  inform  them  that  I  will 
wholeheartedly  join  with  them  In  the  in- 
troduction of  their  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been  said  in 
the  last  few  months  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  bank  lobbjrists  and  other  lob- 
bying activities  with  reference  to  this 
bank  holding  company  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  express  at  this  time  my 
personal  experience  on  this  subject,  since 
H.R.  6778,  in  its  present  form,  is  similar 
in  nature  to  H.R.  12130. 

The  fundamental  and  simple  approach 
taken  by  H.R.  12130  was  the  result  of 
individual  efforts  by  myself  and  the 
members  of  the  minority  staff  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  When 
H.R.  12130  was  drafted  and  introduced. 
I  was  pleasantly  surprised  that  none  of 
the  supposedly  big,  bad  bank  lobbyists 
contacted  me  In  regard  to  it  prior  to  its 
introduction.  I,  personally,  believe  that 
this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lobby- 
ists had  concentrated  their  efforts  on 
provisions  of  the  chairman's  bill  and  the 
administration's  bill.  I  suspect  that  the 
big  bank  lobbyists  never  thought  that 
the  committee  itself  would  rewrite  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  to  say, 
though,  that,  in  all  of  my  experience  on 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  I 
have  never  been  attempted  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  anyone  as  much  as  I  have 
by  the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents.  During  the  markup  on  this  leg- 
islation, three  of  my  most  personal 
friends  were  brought  in  from  my  district 
to  lobby  for  a  provision  that  would,  pre- 
sumably, keep  the  banks  from  operating 
as  Insurance  agents.  In  the  last  48  hours 
I  have  received  more  telegrams  from  in- 


surance  agents  in  my  district,  asking  me 
to  support  amendments,  than  I  have  ever 
received  on  any  other  legislation.  I 
thought  that  the  education  lobbyists  in 
this  country  had  superseded  some  of  the 
labor  union  lobbyists  for  the  question- 
able title  of  lobbyist  "No.  1."  How- 
ever, over  the  last  few  months,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Agents  holds  this  question- 
able title  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  like  to 
state  further  that  the  lobbying  activities 
of  the  insurance  agents  have,  so  far.  been 
successful.  The  committee,  in  Its  wisdom, 
recognized  the  fact  that  provisions  pro- 
hibiting banks  from  engaging  in  certain 
insiutince  activities  were  a  political 
necessity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  bring  the  activities  of 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
at  this  time  for  a  specific  reason.  As 
stated  earlier,  I  feel  strongly  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  always  keep  in  mind  that  our 
first  and  foremost  consideration  is,  and 
always  should  be,  "what  is  best  for  the 
public  interest."  As  I  stated  earlier,  I  do 
not  believe  in  making  changes  in  our 
banking  regulations  on  the  basis  of  com- 
plaints from  competitors  or  i>otenti£d 
competitors  alone.  Public  need  and  pub- 
lic interest  should  be  the  criteria  for 
further  changes  in  the  banking  Industry. 

One  must  also  take  a  look  at  another 
aspect  of  the  deluge  of  mall  that  we  have 
received  from  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Agents.  One  would  be  less 
than  honest  if  he  did  not  admit  that  the 
National  Association  of  Travel  Agents, 
the  organizations  involved  in  data  proc- 
essing and  many  other  similar  national 
organizations  could,  if  they  had  wanted 
to  spend  the  money  or  were  so  well  orga- 
nized, equal  the  volume  of  material  that 
we  have  received  from  the  insurance 
agents'  representatives. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  further 
state  that  there  is  a  gross  misconception 
of  the  genertil  purpose  of  this  bill  among 
msiny  people.  This  legislation  does  not 
pertain  to  the  regulation  or  restriction 
of  activities  which  may  be  carried  on  by 
a  bank.  In  fact,  this  legislation  has  no 
real  relevance  to  banks  that  are  not 
aflaiiated  with  or  owned  by  holding  com- 
panies. The  regulation  of  activities  in 
which  a  bank  may  be  engaged  is  pro- 
vided for  in  other  laws  which  control  the 
activities  of  banks.  The  regulatory  agen- 
cies of  this  coimtry  for  that  purpose  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  depending  on 
what  type  and  charter  that  bank  hap- 
pens to  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  the  need  for  the  passage 
of  this  legislation.  The  House  will  work 
its  will  tomorrow.  I,  for  one,  recognize 
that  we  do  not  have  a  perfect  bill.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  we  have  a  good 
bill.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  bill 
will  pass  out  of  committee  and  be  voted 
overwhelmingly  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 
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Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  two  points.  First  of  all,  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  done  the  House 
a  very  great  favor  in  making  clear  that 
this  bill  does  not  have  any  influence 
whatsoever  in  those  Instances  where  a 
bank  which  Is  not  a  holding  company  at 
all  is  engaged  in  the  insurance  business 
and  under  the  regulation  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  as  in  the  case  of 
banks.  This  legislation  will  not  affect  that 
situation  at  all. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  bringing  out  that 
point,  but  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  not  agree  with  me  on  this.  Does 
the  gentleman  think  this  Is  conunon 
knowledge  around  this  country,  or  does 
the  gentleman  think  these  people  have 
been  motivated  by  the  thought  that  in 
their  city  or  town,  they,  too,  could  be 
affected? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  think  perhaps  there  is 
some  misunderstanding  as  to  just  what 
this  bill  will  do  and  what  the  situation 
is.  The  Insurance  business  is  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies, but  It  is  also  true  insurance  busi- 
ness is  being  carried  on  by  others.  This 
bill  will  not  touch  that  situation. 

The  other  point  the  gentleman  makes 
Is  one  that  interests  me,  about  lobbying. 
Does  the  gentleman  not  agree  with  me 
that  Members  of  the  House  should  not 
be  so  naive  as  not  to  expect  any  influen- 
tial sector  of  this  country  is  not  going 
to  try  to  lobby  Congress  If  that  sector 
has  a  very  Important  interest  in  what 
we  are  considering?  Certainly  the  gentle- 
man would  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Let  me  say  the  gentle- 
man In  the  well  is  a  realist.  He  really 
meant  to  point  out  in  what  he  said  that 
other  people  in  private  life  and  in  in- 
dustry, such  as  the  data  processing  and 
travel  industries,  if  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  spend  the  money  would  be  able 
to  bring  the  same  pressure  to  bear. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  think  we  should  place 
ourselves  on  record  as  expecting  in  this 
society  and  with  the  communications  we 
have  available  In  this  country  today  and 
at  this  time,  that  Congress  will  be  and 
should  be  contacted  by  people  who  have 
an  Interest  in  many  subject  matters 
which  the  Congress  is  considering. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  the  outset  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  for  his  fine  statement 
on  this  legislation.  I  would  be  remiss  if 
I  did  not  commend  the  gentleman  even 
more  for  the  tremendous  amount  of  work 
and  time  he  has  contributed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  in  the  com-. 
mittee  sind  generally. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  if  it  is  not  true  that  we  have 
been  receiving  a  number  of  communica- 
tions on  the  holding  company  legislation 
from  Michigan,  but  as  the  gentleman 
pointed  out,  Michigan  does  not  permit 
the  holding  company  structure.  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  in  preparing  these  re- 


marks today,  one  of  the  things  that  sur- 
prised me  last  week  was  when  a  Mem- 
ber from  the  State  of  Michigan  said: 

What  are  you  doing  In  my  State  of  Mich- 
igan about  Insurance? 

I  said  that  to  my  knowledge  I  did  not 
think  we  were  doing  anything,  but  I 
would  doublecheck.  I  said  I  thought  there 
was  no  holding  company  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  that  had  gotten  into  the  in- 
surance company  business.  Am  I  right, 
that  there  is  no  holding  company  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  for  any  purpose?  Is 
t^hfl.t  corrGCt^ 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Let  me  ask  another  question.  Is  it  not 
true  that  prior  to  consideration  of  this 
legislation  this  spring  none  of  those  who 
now  feel  adversely  affected  by  this  legis- 
lation, such  as  travel  agents,  accountants, 
data  processors,  and  insurance  agents, 
contacted  us  about  abuses  by  the  banks 
with  respect  to  these  activities? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  this  is  true.  For  years  we  did 
not  hear  from  people  concerning  the  1956 
act  and  all  we  are  doing  now  is  bringing 
the  one-bank  holding  company  under  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  So 
we  will  have  to  say,  that  if  these  people 
had  complaints  they  are  the  same  ones 
they  have  had  for  years. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  believe  that  many  of  those 
who  are  indicating  they  are  adversely 
affected  by  this  legislation,  are  really  re- 
flecting a  feeling  that  this  legislation  is 
authorizing  some  new  activity  that  was 
not  authorized  before?  Does  the  gentle- 
man get  that  Impression? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  would  say  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  is  correct  in  that  re- 
spect. Sometimes  the  letters  have  ex- 
pressed a  certain  fear  that  we  are  taking 
a  different  turn  in  this  country.  That  cer- 
tainly is  contrary  to  the  Intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  which  is  to  tighten  a 
looDhole. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  If  anything, 
in  fact,  this  legislation  restricts  any  of 
those  practices. 

Mr.  STANTON.  It  is  certainly  the  at- 
tempt and  the  desire  of  the  committee 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's kind  remarks.  I  know  he  is  a  very 
valuable  member  of  our  committee  and 
will  be  helpful  in  formulating  this  legis- 
lation. 

On  the  question  of  insurance  agents,  I 
believe  the  gentleman  said  he  was  for  the 
provision  that  would  keep  the  banks 
from  acquiring  insurance  agencies;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  did  not  make  that 
statement  in  my  remarks  here.  I  would 
say  I  support  in  this  bill  the  provision  to 
keep  banks  from  acting  as  insurance 
agent.  I  personally  beheve  banks  should 
not  act  as  insurance  agents. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
believe  another  threat  is  the  banks  ac- 
quiring insurance  companies?  I  believe 
the  information  was  brought  out  in  the 


hearings  that  if  a  few  banks,  like  the  big 
banks  of  New  York,  a  half  dozen  of  them, 
should  acquire  a  half  dozen  of  the  largest 
insurance  companies,  they  would  have 
enough  cash  reserves  under  the  frac- 
tional reserve  system  to  b\iy  out  practi- 
cally every  important  business  in  the 
United  States.  They  can  create  the 
money  on  the  basis  of  22  to  1 .  averaging 
time  deposits  and  demand  deposits,  and 
that  would  give  them  imlimited  amounts 
of  money  to  do  that.  Does  not  the  gen- 
tleman believe  it  would  be  against  the 
public  interest  for  the  banks  to  be  allowed 
to   acquire   insurance  companies? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  certainly  would  like 
to  tell  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
the  overriding  fear  in  my  mind  is  no 
longer  of  the  banks  acquiring  insurance 
companies.  The  trend  in  this  coimtry  Is 
for  Insurance  compwinies  to  buy  banks.  I 
think  there  is  an  equal  fear. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  STANTON.  And  an  equal  regard. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  share  that  view. 
Mr.  STANTON.  It  was  pointed  out  at 
one  time  in  our  committee  and  we  made 
a  great  thing  about  the  bank  in  New 
York     buying     the     Chubb     Insurance 
Agency.  This  is  what  we  were  going  to 
stop  at  one  time  in  our  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  not  stop  it.  It 
was  the  antitnist  laws  of  this  country 
and  the  Justice  Department  who  moved 
to  stop  it.  That  was  all  impxjrtant. 

I  would  certainly  bring  out  for  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee,  there  are  cer- 
tain antitrust  provisions  in  the  Bank 
Holding  Act  of  1956.  All  are  maintained 
in  this  act. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman  sup- 
port an  amendment  to  bring  the  anti- 
trust laws  as  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  particular  into  this  act 
here? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  am  glad  the  chair- 
man asked  for  this  colloquy,  becatwe  it 
does  bring  out,  and  we  will  bring  out 
tomorrow,  all  the  different  subjects  we 
discussed  in  the  committee,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  committee. 

The  gentleman  read  the  letter  to 
Chairman  Celler,  and  he  made  the 
statement  that  this  bill  in  its  present 
form  does  not  refer  to  that.  In  the 
present  form  the  gentleman  is  correct. 
When  we  get  into  antitrusts  and  all  the 
rest,  we  have  been  warned  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  take 
our  time  and  to  present  antitrust  legis- 
lation to  the  proper  committee. 

I  know  also  that  section  11  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  involves  bank  holding 
companies,  and  we  are  today  fully 
covered,  in  my  opinion,  on  that. 

I  have  to  state,  the  answer  would  be, 
"I  will  not  support  it." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  STANTON.  Surely. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Basically,  does  the  gen- 
tleman not  believe  that  this  act  is  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  banks  in  the 
banking  business  and  keeping  the  banks 
out  of  the  nonrelated  businesses,  for  an 
obvious  reason,  that  for  the  Isist  100 
years  the  banks  have  had  quite  a  lucra- 
tive business?  And  they  should  have. 
They  should  be  profitable.  They  should 
make  money.  That  is  the  best  way  to 
serve  the  public.  But  this  is  new.  This  Is 
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getting  the  bakiks  Into  the  business  of 
nonrelated  companies. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  your  remarks  In  your  statement 
you  have  answered  the  question  sule- 
quately. 

The  bill  before  the  committee  at  this 
time  in  its  preient  form  does  exactly,  in 
my  opinion,  what  you  -yant  to  do.  Defi- 
nitely you  have  to  separate  banking  and 
industry  In  thi»  business. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  One  more  question.  If 
we  were  to  leave  the  February  17,  1969, 
grandfather  dause  in  there,  that  will 
allow  not  onl*  nine  of  the  12  biggest 
banks  in  the  Vation  to  have  this  one- 
bank  holding  compfuiy  privilege,  but  next 
session  of  Congress,  if  we  were  to  do 
tliat,  we  would  have  a  request  that  would 
be  backed  up ,  with  lots  of  support  to 
bring  the  other  big  banks  in.  Otherwise 
we  would  bq  discriminating  against 
them.  This  co^ild  Just  be  a  springboard 
for  subsequent  legislation  with  other 
banks  brought:  in. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Let  me  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  these  nine  or  12,  be- 
eause-  «nce  adain  it  brings  out,  in  my 
hvunWe  opinion,  a  fallacy.  I  am  sure  you 
do  not  mean  to  state  what  you  did  in 
regard  to  the  tfi^pe  of  grandfather  clause 
we  have. 

First  of  all  there  has  been  much  made 
of  these  nine  6r  12  big  banks  becoming 
one  big  bank  nolding  company.  Of  the 
nine,  seven  oi  them  never  bought  an 
affiliate.  They]  formed  their  structure, 
and  they  are  ^-aiting  to  see  the  type  of 
bill  that  we  pais,  and  also  what  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  allows  them  to  get 
into  in  the  way  of  other  businesses. 
Under  no  circumstances  will  seven  of 
these  nine  formed  be  affected  by  this 
grandfather  clause.  So  I  would  like  to 
state  that  this  I  grandfather  clause  which 
we  will  get  into  tomorrow,  in  my  opinion. 
Is  a  very  restricting  thing  the  way  it  is 
formed.  It  definitely  limits  the  type  of 
business  a  perton  or  a  company  is  in  to 
the  business  that  they  are  in  at  the  time. 
It  limits  their  expansion,  and  it  is  a  good 
type  of  graiidfather  clause,  in  my 
opinion.  ! 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  cor^-ectly,  if  he  will  yield  fur- 
ther, he  believes  that  the  one-bank  hold- 
ing company  ishould  not  be  allowed  to 
buy  insuranc*  agencies  or  insurance 
companies,  ana  that  being  correct  I  think 
two  of  the  m^jor  provisions  of  the  act, 
and  most  valuable  provisions,  also,  would 
be  put  in  If  ^e  make  sure  that  those 
banks  come  through  along  with  travel 
agencies  and  others  that  are  actually 
screaming  to  ihigh  heaven,  and  have  a 
right  to  becaiise  they  believe  that  they 
would  be  destroyed  by  this. 

Mr.  STANTON.  As  the  chairman 
knows,  this  wtU  be  a  subject  for  discus- 
sion at  great  length  tomorrow  when  the 
subject  comes  up. 

Mr.  HANN4.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yiejd? 

Mr.  STANTDN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentlemjan. 

Mr.  HANNaI  I  think  while  we  are  mak- 
ing some  clarihcations — and  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  doing  a  great  service  in 
making  the  clarifications — we  should  say 
this :  It  is  tru( ,  is  it  not,  that  there  is  no 
place  in  the  lijiguage  of  the  present  bill 


that  we  have  before  us  where  there  is 
any  authorization  for  one-bank  holding 
companies  to  get  into  the  insurance  busi- 
ness or  travel  agency  business  as  such? 
There  is  no  power  given  under  this  bill 
for  them  to  do  this.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  STANTON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HANNA.  And  if  there  is  any  con- 
cern, it  would  necessarily  lie  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  interpretation  of  the  language 
"functionally  related  to  banking."  The 
question  would  be  raised  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  would  be 
the  one  interpreting  it  under  the  regula- 
tions as  to  how  far  related  functions  go. 
If  they  have  a  concern,  it  would  have  to 
be  in  that  direction,  would  it  not?  The 
public  ought  to  know  these  things  and 
know  that  this  is  the  place  that  we  are 
concerned  in  the  bill.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STANTON.  The  gentleman's  in- 
terpretation is  exactly  the  same  as  mine. 
I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  HANNA.  And  the  responsibility  for 
this  interpretation  lies  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board? 

Mr.  STANTON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MIZE.  The  multlbank  holding 
companies  have  been  supervised  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  since  1956.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STANTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Have  any  of  us  heard  any 
gripes  on  the  part  of  anybody  as  to  the 
way  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  su- 
pervised the  multibank  holding  com- 
panies? 

Have  any  of  you  heard  of  any  gripes 
on  the  part  of  anybody  based  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  handled  the  multiholding  companies? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  would  say  that  I 
have  not  heard  of  one  single  complaint 
as  to  the  way  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
handled  the  multibank  holding  com- 
panies. I  could  not  give  you  a  specific 
example. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  jrield  further,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  situation  that  Chairman  Pathan 
described  a  few  minutes  ago  about  the 
possibility  of  banks  buying  up  several 
life  insurance  companies  and  thereby 
laying  a  base  for  taking  over  American 
industry,  is  not  that  rather  farfetched? 
Mr.  STANTON.  We  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  never  let  such  a  thing  happen.  We 
have  the  experience  of  the  past  that  no 
matter  under  what  type  of  administra- 
tion we  have  we  do  have  protection  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  MOORHEAD). 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  and  have  asked  him 
to  yield  for  the  purpose  of  asking  him 
this  question. 

In  the  Glass-Steagall  Act,  Congress 
mandated  the  principle  of  separation  be- 


tween banking  and  the  'securities  busi- 
ness. Recent  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee on  one- bank  holding  company 
legislation  amply  demonstrated  that 
this  principle  remains  valid  and  neces- 
sary after  a  generation  of  experience. 

Am  I  correct  in  understanding  that 
this  bill  does  not  in  any  way  limit  the 
prohibitions  contained  in  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act  against  banks  or  their  affili- 
ates engaging  in  the  securities  business, 
generally. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  would  say  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  that  the  gentle- 
man is  entirely  correct.  The  Glass- 
Steagall  Act  presently  prohibits  a  bank 
and  any  of  its  affiliates  from  engaging  in 
the  issue,  flotation,  underwriting,  public 
sale,  or  distribution,  at  wholesale  or  re- 
tail, or  through  syndicate  participation, 
of  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  similar  secu- 
rities, or  of  interest  in  any  such  securi- 
ties, whether  or  not  any  such  interests 
are  redeemable. 

Banks,  however,  are  not  prohibited 
from  dealing  in  and  imderwritlng  cer- 
tain types  of  securities  under  section 
5136  of  the  revised  statutes  and  in  these 
specific  cases  are  exempted  from  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  of  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
gentleman  does  agree  that  the  bill  now 
pending  before  us  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  application  of  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  No. 
I  think  an  amendment  to  clarify  this 
section   with   respect   to  bank   holding 
companies  and  their  subsidiaries  would 
be  advisable. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  And  we  will  get  to 
that  later? 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  jrielding. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6778  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

My  support  for  the  bill  as  reported  is 
somewhat  less  than  enthusiastic. 

As  reported,  H.R.  6778  is  like  gift 
whisky.  If  it  were  any  better  they  would 
not  have  given  it  to  you.  If  it  were  any 
worse  you  could  not  swallow  it. 

As  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia 
(Mr.  Rees)  said  in  his  individual  views, 
"I  have  mixed  feelings  in  regard  to  H.R. 
6778." 

Because  of  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion in  the  committee,  H.R.  6778  is  a 
bobtaUed  bill.  It  is  a  one-section  bill  that 
does  not  cover  all  the  problems  which 
should  be  covered  in  one-bank  holding 
company  legislation. 

I  must  confess  to  you  that  the  com- 
mittee hsis  left  imdone  those  things 
which  we  ought  to  have  done  and  we  have 
permitted  to  be  done  those  things  which 
ought  not  to  be  done. 

However,  these  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  can  be  corrected  by  amend- 
ment. 

I  believe  we  should  seriously  consider 
amending  the  bill  insofar  as  It  relates  to 
the  following  situations. 

We  should  change  the  grandfather 
clause  date  and  prohibit  the  expansion 
of  grandfather  rights  under  any  type  of 
acquisition  or  merger. 
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Second,  we  should  expand  the  legisla- 
tion to  cover  situations  relating  to  those 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land to  cover  securities  and  investment 
banking  fuUy  as  well  as  insurance,  travel 
agencies,  auditing,  data  processing,  and 
leasing. 

While  the  bill  as  reported  out  of  the 
committee  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
strengthened  by  amendments  which  will 
be  offered  at  the  appropriate  time,  it 
is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
For  the  first  time  it  brings  under  regu- 
lation of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  holding  companies  which  control 
only  one  bank. 

And  this  is  a  very,  very  important 
step. 

For  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been 
moimting  concern  about  the  growth  of 
what  are  known  as  conglomerate  cor- 
iwrations.  These  are  corporations  which 
expand  into  many  different  activities, 
largely  through  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions. 

Some  professional  economists  have 
predicted  that  if  the  present  trend  con- 
tinues at  the  accelerated  pace  that  has 
been  typical  of  the  last  few  years,  with- 
in a  decade  a  major  part  of  our  econ- 
omy will  be  controlled  by  200  or  less 
corporations. 

Within  part  of  this  overall  picture  is 
the  growth  of  imregulated  one-bank 
holding  companies.  To  a  large  extent, 
one-bsmk  holding  companies  are  finan- 
cially centered  conglomerate  corpora- 
tions. They  can,  imder  present  law,  go 
into  any  business  they  wish.  In  terms  of 
the  large  one-bank  holding  company, 
there  are  two  varieties.  One  is  what 
could  be  termed  £is  the  bank-centered 
one-bank  holding  company.  This  type 
is  created  by  converting  a  large  com- 
mercial bank,  through  an  exchange  of 
stock,  into  a  holding  company.  The 
holding  company  becomes  the  parent 
holding  most  or  all  of  the  stock  of  the 
commercial  bank.  The  bank  itself  be- 
comes a  subsidiary  of  the  holding  com- 
pany. Other  subsidiaries  of  the  holding 
company  may  be  added  either  de  novo  or 
through  acquisition  or  merger  as  de- 
sired. While  the  bank  subsidiary  is  sub- 
ject to  Federal  and/or  State  regulation, 
the  parent  holding  company  and  its 
nonbank  subsidiaries  are  not. 

The  other  type  of  large  one-bank  hold- 
ing company  tiiat  has  emerged  in  recent 
years  is  the  nonbank  corporation  which 
has  acquired  a  bank.  An  example  of  this 
type  of  one-bank  holding  company  is  the 
err  Financial  Corp.  which  controls,  in 
addition  to  the  National  Bank  of  North 
America,  the  33d  largest  commercial 
bank  in  the  United  States,  a  number  of 
nonbank  subsidiaries.  These  include  the 
largest  finance  company  in  the  country, 
as  well  as  subsidiaries  manufacturing 
various  kinds  of  scientific  equipment  and 
furniture.  Another  example  would  be  the 
Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Corp.  which  mar- 
kets S.  &  H.  green  stamps.  This  company 
also  controls  one  of  the  largest  carpet 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  a 
chain  of  department  stores  and  textUe 
manufacturers,  in  addition  to  the  State 
National  Bank  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  growth  of  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies in  the  last  few  years  is  by  now  a 


well-known  fact.  Without  going  into  de- 
tail, since  1965  that  growth  in  terms  of 
commercial  bank  deposits  has  been  over 
700  percent.  Thirty-four  of  the  hundred 
largest  commercial  banks  in  the  coimtry, 
with  deposits  over  $100  billion,  have 
formed  or  have  announced  plans  to  form 
one-bank  holding  companies.  It  is  be- 
cause of  these  facts  that  the  Congress, 
the  administration,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  many  experts  in  the  fields  of 
economics  and  antitrust  law  have  be- 
come extremely  concerned  by  the  fact 
that  the  present  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  does  not  cover  these  very  large 
financial  conglomerates. 

Therefore,  earlier  this  year  several 
bills  were  introduced  to  bring  imder  reg- 
ulation of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  one-bank  holding  companies.  The 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  held 
what  only  can  be  described  as  exhaustive 
hearings.  The  hearing  record  rims  to 
over  1,600  pages.  The  committee  heard 
from  Government  witnesses,  academic 
witnesses,  industry  witnesses,  private 
citizens,  consumer  advocates,  and  others. 
I  believe  that  all  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  were  convinced  after 
hearing  4  weeks  of  testimony  that  there 
was  indeed  a  need  to  regulate  in  some 
fashion  companies  controlling  one  bank, 
as  well  as  those  controlling  more  than 
one  bank. 

Why  do  we  regulate  bank  holding  com- 
panies at  all?  The  Glass-Steagall  Act  of 
1933  established  the  principle  that  the 
business  of  banking  shoud  be  divorced 
from  all  other  businesses.  The  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  extended 
this  principle  to  all  holding  companies 
controlling  two  or  more  banks. 

There  are  a  niunber  of  reasons  for 
maintaining  this  separation  of  banking 
and  nonbanking  activities.  Some  of  them 
are  as  follows : 

First,  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to 
have  the  banking  subsidiary  of  a  hold- 
ing company  extend  credit,  perhaps  un- 
wisely, to  others  in  the  holding  company 
family.  This  tends  to  create  imsoimd 
financial  conditions  for  the  bank  to  the 
detriment  of  the  bank's  stockholders  and 
the  public  at  large.  Some  of  the  major 
banks  in  the  country  engaged  in  such 
activities  during  the  1920's  and  many 
experts  feel  that  this  was  an  important 
cause  of  the  stock  market  crash  of  1929; 
Second,  banks  are  the  principle  sup- 
pliers of  substantial  credit  to  almost 
every  industrial,  commercial,  and  other 
types  of  business,  large  and  small,  in  the 
country.  Therefore,  banks  should  not  be 
in  a  position  to  discriminate  imfairly 
against  the  users  of  bank  credit  by  es- 
tablishing competing  subsidiaries  and 
then  deny  credit  to  the  competitors  of 
these  subsidiaries. 

Third,  many  large  and  small  busi- 
nesses, as  well  as  individuals,  depend  on 
bank  credit  for  their  economic  existence. 
If  a  bank  is  a  part  of  a  large  conglomerate 
with  many  subsidiaries,  the  bank  is  in  a 
position  to  insist  that  a  borrower  use  the 
services  of  the  holding  company's  other 
subsidiaries  in  order  to  maintain  its  Une 
of  credit.  This  creates  unfair  competition 
for  non-bank-related  competitors  of 
these  subsidiaries  and  would  tend  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  or  eliminate  competi- 


tion in  many  business  activities  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  interest. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  potential  abuses 
which  the  amendments  to  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  reported  by  the 
committee,  and  those  that  will  be  of- 
fered on  the  fioor  at  the  appropriate 
time,  seek  to  prevent.  The  legislation  we 
are  considering  today  and  tomorrow  Is 
the  first  before  the  Congress  directly  in- 
volving the  control  and  regiilation  of 
conglomerates. 

Even  if,  God  forbid,  no  amendments 
are  agreed  to,  H.R.  6778  is  good  enough  to 
swallow. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman has  mentioned  several  amend- 
ments that  he  would  propose  or  that  he 
believes  the  House  should  consider.  Are 
any  of  these  amendments  that  were  not 
at  least  to  a  certain  extent  discussed  in 
committee? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  think  each  and 
every  one  of  them — maybe  not  the  exact 
wording — because  they  had  to  be 
changed  due  to  the  form  in  which  the 
bill  was  reported — but  the  «ubstance  of 
them  were  all  considered  in  committee. 
They  were  not  voted  on  in  committee, 
but  they  were  discussed. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  But  would 
not  the  gentleman  agree  that  any  of 
the  amendments  that  may  be  offered  to 
this  legislation  were  necessarily  consid- 
ered and  disposed  of  by  the  committee 
in  cormection  with  reporting  out  this  bill 
from  committee? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Considered — yes. 
Disposed  of — no. 

I  think  many  of  the  M«nbers  would 
like  to  have  had  a  vote  on  just,  for  ex- 
ample, the  effective  date  of  the  grand- 
father clause  and  on  the  issue  of  whether 
partnership  should  or  should  not  be  in- 
cluded and  whether  the  definition  of  con- 
trol should  be  revised.  All  these  matters 
which  were  discussed  in  committee  we 
had  no  votes  on,  so  I  would  say  they  were 
considered  and  not  disposed  of. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree  with 
me,  if  it  were  not  as  a  result  of  some  very 
brilliant  parUamentary  maneuvering,  the 
particular  amendments,  in  fact,  some  in 
the  exact  form  would  have  been  offered 
by  the  committee  had  there  been  an  op- 
portunity to  offer  those  amendments. 
However,  it  was  impossible  to  discuss  and 
vote  on  the  amendments — and  they  were 
not  because  of  the  brilliant  parliamen- 
tary maneuvering. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  substance  of 
these  amendments  were  fully  discussed 
during  many,  many  days  of  hearings  and 
in  the  1,600  pages  of  testimony  I  think 
all  of  this  is  amply  clear  that  there  was 
ample  testimony  by  all  of  the  individuals 
concerned  with  whom  we  are  concerned 
and  who  will  be  concerned  when  we  of- 
fer these  amendments;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  The  gentleman  is 
entirely  correct.  They  were  either  in- 
cluded in  the  adminstration  bill  or  one 
of  the  other  bills. 

Mr.  STEPHEa^S.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MOORHflAD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STEPHilNS.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  the  gentleman 
has  just  made.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
one  thing  and  $ee  if  he  would  not  agree. 

It  is  true  thalj  we  did  not  have  a  formal 
vote  in  the  committee  on  the  grand- 
father clause.  l|ut  we  did  have  what  you 
might  call  a  sfraw  vote  on  proposals  I 
made  on  three  i  dates  and  they  were  all 
rejected.  j 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  do  not  remember 
that.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman,  but  I  would 
hope  that  the  fimendments  that  will  be 
offered  on  this  pubject.  a  very  important 
subject  of  the  hSll.  will  be  considered  and 
will  be  voted  on  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  I 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  What  I  mean  is  the 
committee  did  I  have  an  opportunity  to 
decide  whether!  they  would  or  would  not 
vote  on  some  or  these  things  and  decided 
they  would  not  vote  on  them. 

Mr.  HANNA  ,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlenian  yiel4? 

iMr.  >4P0RHtAD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  think  whereas  the  gen- 
telman  from  Michigan  made  it  clear  that 
this  bill  does  not  affect  banks  that  may 
be  doing  some  !of  the  activities  that  we 
have  been  considering  here,  such  as  en- 
tering into  insurance  or  the  travel  agency 
business,  it  is  eiually  true,  is  it  not,  that 
this  bill  will  not  change  the  situation 
otherwise,  and  Ithat  national  banks  that 
are  involved  will  still  be  subject  to  all 
the  laws  that  presently  apply  to  national 
banks  in  regards  to  the  way  they  oper- 
ate under  present,  current  law?  Is  that 
not  correct?      I 

Mr.  MOORIfEAD.  That  is  entirely 
correct.  I  will  sky  to  the  gentleman,  and 
so  far  as  I  know,  to  the  amendments 
pending  that  jwould  also  apply.  They 
would  be  limited  to  the  subject  of  bank 
holding  comp^inies  and  their  sub- 
sidiaries. 

Mr.  HANNA.  l  think  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  this  [bill  would  in  no  way  do 
away  with  one-pank  holding  companies, 
no  more  than  the  bill  in  1956  did  not 
do  away  witW  multiple-bank  holding 
companies;  is  toat  correct? 

Mr.  MOORIfEAD.  It  would  merely 
piovide  that  thfey  would  be  regulated  in- 
stead of  unregjulated,  as  the  one-bank 
holding  compa4ies  now  are. 

Mr.  HANNA.  i Without  an  amendment, 
the  guideline  jfor  regulation  as  con- 
tained within  his  bill  is  again  formu- 
lated in  language  that  such  activities  as 
the  bank  is  involved  in  must  be  func- 
tionally related  to  banking. 

Mr.  MOORH^AD.  Yes.  To  the  extent 
that  an  existing  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany has  a  subsidiary  in  a  totally  unre- 
lated field,  this  would  apply. 

Mr  HANNA.  Unless  '.hey  were  grand- 
fathered in,  in  which  case  they  could 
keep  any  involvements  they  have. 

Mr.  MOORIEAD.  If  they  come 
within  the  grandfather  exemption,  they 
can  keep  anything  and  expand  intern- 
ally, but  not  gj  out  and  acquire  addi- 
tional compani(!S 

Mr.  ST  GHIMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  who  filed  addi- 


tional views  regarding  H.R.  6778,  a  bill 
on  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956.  I  wish  to  speak  as  clearly  and 
forcefully  as  possible  in  support  of 
amendments  which  will  be  offered  to  this 
bill  which  are  essential  to  protect  the 
very  existence  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  independent  businessmen  through- 
out the  United  States,  including  travel 
agencies,  professional  accoimtinp  firms, 
data  processing  companies  and  equip- 
ment leasing  companies  and  insurance 
agencies. 

I  sat  through  the  extensive  hearings 
before  our  committee  on  this  legislation 
and  became  more  convinced  than  ever 
of  the  serious  threat  which  these  small 
businessmen  are  confronted  with  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  being  forced  to  compete 
with  large  and  powerful  banks  and  bank 
holding  companies. 

I  regret  that  the  bill  which  our  com- 
mittee reported  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  need  to  protect  these  small 
businessmen  and  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
corrective  amendments  to  afford  a  de- 
gree of  protection  for  these  businessmen 
and  to  assure  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  administering  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  carefully  weighs 
the  anticompetitive  effects  of  certain 
steps  taken  by  bank  holding  compsmies 
and  affords  travel  agents  standing  to 
protect  themselves  in  the  proceedings 
before  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  con- 
nection with  efforts  by  bank  holding 
companies  to  expand  their  operations. 

Additionally,  as  stated  in  the  report 
which  accompanied  H.R.  6778,  one  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  retain  "the  separa- 
tion between  banking  and  bank-related 
activities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  industry 
and  commerce,  on  the  other." 

One  of  the  areas  in  which  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  nonbank  subsidiaries 
of  bank  holding  companies  should  not 
engage  "imder  any  circumstances"  is 
"the  insurance  agency  business." 

The  language  of  H.R.  6778  which 
amends  section  4(c)  '8)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  sind  adds 
a  new  seciton  QD  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  board  shall  not  approve  the  acquisi- 
tion or  retention  under  this  paragraph  (8) 
of  shares  of  any  company: 

(a)  performing  the  functions  of  an  insur- 
ance agent  nor  permit  the  bank  holding 
company  itself  to  act  as  an  insiirance  agent, 
etc. 

Section  (11)  is  the  grandfather  clause 
and  reads  as  follows : 

Shares  lawfully  acquired  and  owned  on 
February  17,  1969.  etc. 

Without  getting  into  the  merits  of 
February  17,  1969  date,  the  conunittee 
report  clearly  states  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  nonbank  subsidiaries 
of  bank  holding  companies  be  permitted 
to  engage  in  the  insurance  agency  busi- 
ness. 

All  of  explanation  above  notwith- 
standing the  language  of  H.R.  6778  con- 
tains a  loophole  which  might  permit  the 
acquisition  of  an  insurance  agency  by  a 
bank  holding  company  so  long  as  there 
is  no  exchange  of  shares  involved  in  the 
acquisition.  That  is  to  say,  any  agency 


which  is  not  incorporated — a  partner- 
ship or  proprietorship  might  legally  be 
acquired  by  a  btuik  holding  company. 

The  report  makes  the  intent  of  the 
committee  with  regard  to  the  activity  of 
insurance  agencies  abundantly  clear. 
The  existing  language  should  be  cor- 
rected to  reflect  this  intent. 

For  these  reasons  I  shall  support  the 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  that 
are  so  necessary  to  accomplish  that 
which  must  be  accomplished  in  this  very 
important  area. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  the  present  time,  there  is  no  Federal 
prohibition  on  a  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany controlling  a  bank  and  any  other 
nonrelated  business  or  businesses.  One- 
bank  holding  companies  are  exempt  from 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
which  prohibits  multiple-bank  holding 
companies  from  controlling  two  or  more 
banks  and  nonrelated  businesses.  The  bill 
H.R.  6778  would  remove  the  one-bank 
exemption  from  the  1956  act,  thereby 
making  one-bank  holding  companies 
subject  to  the  constraints  of  the  act. 

H.R.  6778  was  introduced  on  Februarj- 
17,  1969.  That  date  of  introduction  of  the 
bill  has  been  set  as  the  grandfather 
clause  date  because  it  was  with  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  that  all  were  put  on  no- 
tice of  an  impending  statutory  limitation 
on  the  right  of  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies to  engage  in  nonrelated  business. 

As  of  February  17,  1969,  there  were 
approximately  700  known  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  which  had  been  formed 
by  companies  other  than  a  bank.  Deposits 
of  their  subsidiary  banks  amounted  to 
about  $16.7  billion. 

As  of  February  17,  1969,  there  were  19 
one-bank  holding  companies  in  opera- 
tion which  had  been  formed  by  banks. 
Deposits  of  the  subsidiary  banks  totaled 
$37.4  billion.  These  are  listed  in  appen- 
dix I. 

Subsequent  to  February  17,  1969,  and 
as  of  October  1,  1969,  another  39  one- 
bank  holding  companies  formed  by  banks 
came  into  operation.  Deposits  of  the  sub- 
sidiary banks  totaled  $94.9  billion.  These 
are  listed  in  appendix  II. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  figures  that 
the  big  impetus  calling  for  one-bank 
holding  company  legislation  has  come 
from  the  recent  formation  by  banks  of 
one-bank  holding  companies.  On  Janu- 
ary 1,  1968,  there  were  only  three  bank- 
formed  one-bank  holding  companies  in 
existence.  Since  then,  55  banks,  includ- 
ing many  of  the  largest  have  formed  one- 
bank  holding  companies.  The  58  bank- 
formed  one-bank  holding  companies  with 
bank  deposits  of  $132.3  billion  dwarf  the 
700  one-bank  companies  formed  by  other 
than  banks  with  deposits  of  only  $16.7 
billion. 

Equitable  treatment  of  the  758  com- 
panies for  whom  the  rules  are  about  to 
be  changed  as  to  the  nonbanking  ac- 
tivities in  which  they  can  engage,  con- 
fronts the  Congress  with  a  problem.  A 
majority  of  our  committee  had  recom- 
mended a  February  17,  1969,  grandfather 
clause,  with  restrictive  conditions. 

The  restrictive  conditions  are  three  in 
numlier.  First,  the  holding  company 
must  have  acquired  its  bank  on  or  before 
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February  17,  1969,  so  that  it  was  in  fact 
a  bank  holding  company  by  that  date. 

Second,  the  grandfather  clause  re- 
stricts the  one-bank  holding  company  to 
the  business  activities  in  which  it  was 
engaged  on  February  17,  1969.  The  com- 
pany may  elect  to  sit  still  and  be  frozen 
out  of  expansion  into  other  fields  and 
be  a  registered  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany. Or.  the  company  may  decide  to 
dispose  of  its  bank,  cease  to  be  a  one- 
bank  holding  company  and  thus  regain 
its  freedom  to  grow  and  expand  with 
changing  business  conditions. 

Finally,  the  grandfather  clause  re- 
stricts the  company's  share  investment 
in  the  nonconforming  business  to  shares 
owned  as  of  February  17,  1969.  While 
internal  expansion  or  debt  expansion  is 
not  precluded,  nevertheless,  if  the  busi- 
ness needs  additional  share  capital,  this 
can  only  be  obtained  from  outside  sources 
thereby  diluting  the  holding  company's 
investment  in  its  nonconforming  business 
subsidiary. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  grand- 
father clause  does  not  exempt  any  one- 
bank  holding  company  from  the  1956  Act. 
All  must  register  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, be  supervised  by  the  Board  and  be 
subject  to  the  constraints  of  the  act  in- 
cluding the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
grandfather  clause. 

With  the  grandfather  clause  restric- 
tions in  mind,  let  us  consider  how  it  will 
work. 

In  several  cases,  banks  formed  holding 
companies  prior  to  the  grandfather 
clause  date.  For  instance.  Bank  of 
America  N.T.  &  S.A.  formed  its  holding 
company  in  1968.  However,  it  did  not 
acquire  the  bank  until  April  1,  1969.  Be- 
cause of  the  restriction  in  the  grand- 
father clause  that  the  one -bank  holding 
company  must  have  owned  its  bank  on 
the  grandfather  clause  date,  this  largest 
of  all  such  companies  is  precluded  from 
any  possible  benefit  from  the  Febru- 
ai-y  17,  1969.  grandfather  clause.  In  all, 
as  has  been  noted,  there  are  39  bank- 
formed  one-bank  holding  companies 
which  acquired  their  banks  after  Febru- 
ary 17,  1969.  Their  deposits  of  $94.9  bil- 
lion account  for  63.7  percent  of  the  $149 
billion  total  for  all  one-bank  holding 
companies.  They  receive  no  benefit 
whatsoever  from  the  grandfather  clause. 
For  them,  it  makes  absolutely  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  grandfather  clause 
date  is  February  17,  1969,  June  30,  1968, 
January  1,  1965  or  for  that  matter, 
January  1, 1900. 

There  are  19  bank-formed  one-bank 
holding  companies  with  deposits  of  $37.4 
billion  which  acquired  their  banks  prior 
to  February  17,  1969.  Of  these,  10  with 
deposits  of  $30.7  billion— 20.3  percent  of 
the  total— had  not  acquired  any  non- 
banking  subsidiaries  as  of  the  grand- 
father clause  date,  so  they  do  not  bene- 
fit from  the  grandfather  clause. 

Considering  these  two  groups  to- 
gether, it  is  clearly  apparent  that  chang- 
ing the  grandfather  clause  to  an  earlier 
date  means  absolutely  nothing  to  49 
bank-formed  one-bank  holding  compa- 
nies with  $125.6  billion  or  84  percent  of 
the  deposits  of  all  one-bank  holding 
companies. 
Only  nine  bEink-formed  one-bsuik  hold- 


ing companies  have  acquired  subsidiaries 
prior  to  February  17,  1969.  They  hold 
$6.7  billion  deposits  or  but  4.5  percent  of 
all  one-bank  holding  company  deposits. 
The  chairman  of  our  committee  has 
inserted  a  table  in  the  Record  which 
includes  these  nine  bank  formed  compa- 
nies and  lists  their  subsidiaries.  What  the 
table  does  not  show  is  that  in  most 
instances  the  subsidiary  operations  rep- 
resent activities  previously  conducted  by 
the  bank  itself  and  merely  spun  off  to 
the  newly  formed  holding  company.  The 
table,  beginning  on  page  444  of  the 
hearings,  brings  out  that  very  pertinent 
information. 

It  is  crystal  clear,  based  on  the  faots 
as  they  exist,  that  the  problems  of  tlie 
grandfather  clause  lie  not  with  the  58 
bank-initiated  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies— 88.8  percent  of  the  total  deposit 
picture — but  primarily  with  the  700  one- 
bank  holding  companies  formed  on  the 
initiative  of  nonbank  companies  and 
accounting  for  $16.7  billion  or  11.2  per- 
cent of  the  bank  deposits  involved  in 
all  one-bank  holding  companies.  Let  us 
examine  the  impact  of  the  grandfather 
clause  on  them. 

There  are  some  30  to  40  large  indus- 
trial and  nonbank  financial  companies 
which  have  acquired  banks,  including 
companies  such  as  $2.6  billion  Marcor— 
formerly  Montgomery  Ward — $605  mil- 
lion National  Lead,  $667  million  General 
American  Transportation,  $613  million 
Gamble-Skogmo,  $2.4  billion  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber,  $422  million  Sperry  & 
Hutchinson  and  $3.7  billion  CIT  Finan- 
cial Corp.  For  them,  the  grandfather 
clause  is  of  questionable  benefit.  They 
are  more  concerned  with  its  other 
restrictions  than  they  are  with  the  date. 
The  restrictions  in  the  grandfather 
clause  prohibiting  expansion  Into  other 
fields  of  business  activity  and  freezing 
share  investment  in  subsidaries  will 
force  them  to  make  a  hard  decision.  They 
may  elect  to  retain  the  bank  and  become 
frozen  out  of  expansion  in  other  fields 
of  activity,  or  they  may  elect  to  dispose 
of  the  bank  and  thereby  regain  their 
freedom  to  grow  and  expttind  with 
changing  business  conditions.  Since  in 
most  of  these  instances,  bank  investment 
and  earnings  are  relatively  small  com- 
pared with  overall  oi>erations,  it  is  prob- 
able they  will  elect  to  dispose  of  their 
bank.  This  is  what  has  already  hap- 
pened with  $4  billion  International  Tel  & 
Tel  which  became  a  one-bank  holding 
company  upon  acquisition  of  one  of  its 
subsidiaries  which  held  a  bank.  I.T.  &  T. 
disposed  of  the  bank.  You  can  be  sure  the 
tail  will  not  be  allowed  to  wag  the  dog. 

The  himdreds  of  small  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  are  the  heart  of  the  grand- 
father clause  problem.  Tax  considera- 
tions were  the  principal  motivating  force 
in  the  creation  of  these  small  corpora- 
tions combining  other  business  activities 
and  banking.  It  is  a  common  form  of  or- 
ganization throughout  the  mid  western 
States.  Over  200  of  them  have  been 
formed  in  the  past  5  years. 

These  small  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies would  be  seriously  damaged  by  a 
rollback  in  the  grandfather  clause  date, 
as  some  have  suggested,  to  January  1, 
1965.  Many  would  be  forced  out  of  busi- 


ness and  for  the  others  the  banks  prob- 
ably would  have  to  be  merged  into  other 
larger  banking  institutions.  All  this  would 
take  place  at  the  same  time  that  an  even 
larger  number  of  similarly  situated  small 
one-bank  holding  companies  engaging  in 
nonrelated  business  were  permitted  to 
conUnue  because  they  had  acquired  their 
banks  prior  to  a  January  1.  1965.  grand- 
father clause  date. 

For  the  small  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies, the  date  of  the  grandfather  clause 
is  of  critical  importance.  The  small  com- 
panies can  live  with  the  activity  and 
share  investment  freezes  imposed  by  the 
grandfather  clause  as  reported  by  tlie 
committee.  They  were  formed,  not  for 
growth  and  expansion  purposes,  but  for 
tax  reasons. 

A  suggestion  also  has  been  made  that 
the  problem  of  small  one-bank  holding 
companies  could  be  met  by  eliminating 
the  grandfather  clause  and  instead  sub- 
stituting an  exemption  from  the  act  for 
all  one-bank  holding  companies  with  less 
than  $30  million  banking  assets  and  $10 
million  nonbanking  assets.  In  retrospect, 
the  biggest  mistake  the  Congress  made  in 
enacting  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956  was  the  loophole  it  established 
by  providing  the  complete  exemption  of 
ail  one-bank  holding  companies.  The  as- 
set exemption  approach  for  small  com- 
panies would  repeat  this  past  error  al- 
though in  a  more  limited  manner. 

Today,  you  can  find  the  mixing  of  al- 
most any  line  of  business  you  care  to 
name  with  the  business  of  banking,  most- 
ly on  the  part  of  the  smaller  companies. 
The  asset  approach  limitation  would  al- 
low this  to  continue  unabated  with  more 
and  more  small  companies  mixing  more 
and  more  types  of  nonbanking  business 
with  banking.  That  is  no  way  to  draw 
and  much  less  maintain  a  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  two.  Further- 
more, an  asset  size  loophole  would 
build  in  future  pressures  to  increase  the 
prescribed  limits  when  exempted  com- 
panies approached  the  size  limitations. 
If  such  limits  were  not  increased,  we 
only  would  have  postponed  the  day  when 
an  ever  larger  number  of  companies 
would  be  faced  with  drastic  readjust- 
ment of  their  affairs.  To  me,  the  asset 
exemption  aproach  makes  neither  good 
political  nor  economic  sense. 

If  we  were  starting  anew,  there  would 
be  little  disagreement  over  a  policy  of 
drawing  a  firm  line  between  banking  and 
other  business  not  functionally  related 
to  banking.  But  we  are  not  starting  from 
scratch.  We  have  himdreds  of  one-bank 
holding  companies  in  operation  making 
banking  and  nonrelated  business  in  a 
multitude  of  ways  and  all  operating  in 
accordance  with  existing  law.  We  are 
about  to  change  the  law  because  of  po- 
tential serious  abuses  that  could  arise  If 
action  is  not  taken.  There  is  no  perfect 
solution  that  will  do  equity  to  all  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  theory.  The  grandfather 
clause  in  the  bill  as  reported  is  a  well 
reasoned  approach  to  the  many  facets  of 
the  problem  which  I  have  tried  to  outline 
and  support  by  the  facts  as  they  exist. 
I  think  the  committee  approach  in  the 
bill  it  has  reported  is  a  good  solution. 
It  should  have  the  support  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 
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Locatim 


Alabama :  Birmintham  . 

California:  Ln  Angel*  . 
Indiana:  Indianapolis. . 


Massachusatts: 

Quincy 

Boston 

Navada:  Rano.. 
Naw  York: 

Naw  York.. 

Naw  York.. 

Brooklyn... 
North  Carolina: 

Charlotte. . . 

Chark>tte. . 
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Name  of  holding  company 


Name  ol  bank 


Date  bank 
Date  announced      acquisitton 


.  Birmingham  Trust  National  Birmingham  Trust  National  Bank Sept.  25,  1968 January  1969 — 

Bank. 

Unionamarica,  Inc Union  Bank Mar.  10, 1967 September  1967. 

American  Fletcher  Corp American  Fletcher  National  Bank  i  Trust    Aug.  6, 1968 January  1969. . . 

Co. 

Shorebank,  Inc South  Shore  National  Bank Saot  16, 1968 January  1969... 

Boston  Co.,  Inc Boston  Sate  Deposit  &  Trust  Co 1964 1965 

First  Bancorp Nevada  National  Bank  of  Commerce Dec.  19, 1968 December  1968.. 

Chemkal  Bank  New  York  Corp. .  Chemical  Bank  Oct  25,  1968 do 

First  National  City  Corp First  National  City  Bank July  3,  1968 October  1968. . . 

Kings  Lafayette  Corp Kings  County  Lafayette  Trust  Co July  17, 1968 December  1968. . 


First  Union  National  Bank  of  North  Carolina. 
North  Carolina  National  Bank 


Winston- Salem. 
Oklahoma :  Oklahoma  (ity. 

Oregon:  Portland  .   .  ,. 

Pennsylvania:  Philadelphia. 
Rhode  Island:  Providefce. 
Tennessee:  Memphis. 

Texas:  Houston 

Washington:  Seattle.. 


Total. 


Location 


Arkansas:  Little  Rock. . 
California: 

San  Francisco.. 


Beverly  Hills.. 
San  Francisco. 

Do 

San  Diego 


Worcclar 


Connecticut:  Hartford 

Georgia:  Atlanta 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

Do 

Do 

Do... 

Indiana:  Indianapolis. 

Kansas:  Wichiti 

Maryland:  Baltimore 
Massachusetts: 
Mississippi:  JKksofl 
Missouri: 

Kansas  City.... 

Clayton 

New  Jersey:  Jersey 
New  York: 

New  York 

Mineola 

New  York 

Do 

Oklahoma:  Oklahoma 

Oregon:  Portland 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

Bethlehem 

Ptiiladelphia 

Do 


Cir 


Do..., 

Pittsburgh. 

Do.... 


South  Carolina: 
Charleston. 
Columbia... 


Texas: 

Austin 

Houston 

Do. 

Virginia:  R'chmond. 


Total. 


.  First  Union  National  Bancorp.. 
.  North  Carolina  National  Bank.. 
Corp. 

Wachovia  Corp Wachovia  Bank  A  Trust  Co.  NA 

First  Oklahoma  Bancorp First  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co 

U.S.  Bancorp United  States  National  Bank  of  Oregon 

First  Pennsylvania  Corp First  Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust  Co... 

Industrial  Bancorp,  Inc.. Industrial  National  Bank  oT  Rhode  Island... 

First  National  Holding  Corp First  National  Bank  ot  Memphis 

Capital  National  Corp Capital  National  Bank 

Marine  Bancorp National  Bank  of  Commerce 


Mar.  5,  1968 May  1968 

June  19,  1968 November  1968. 

May  10, 1968 December  1968.. 

Oct  1,1968 October  1968.... 

Sept  10,  1968 December  1968.. 

July  24,  1968 January  1969  .. 

May  23,  1968 September  1968. 

Aug.  19,  1968 January  1%9..., 

Sept  9,  1968 December  1968.. 

1927 1928 
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BANK-FORMED  1-BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  ACQUIRING  BANK  AFTER  FEB.  17,  1969 


Name  ol  holding  company  Name  ot  bank 


Date 
announced 


Date  bank 
acquisition 


First  Arkansas  Bankstock  Corp. 
Bank  America  Corp 


City  National  Corp 

Crocker  National  Corp 

Wells  Fargo  4  Co 

.  Southern  California  1st  National 
Corp. 

Hartford  Natkinal  Corp 

Fulton  National  Corp 

ANBATCO,  Inc... 

Central  National  Finance  Corp. . . 

Conill  Corp 

First  Chicago  Corp 

Indiana  National  Corp 

Fourth  Finance  Corp 

Maryland  National  Corp 

Worcester  Bancorp 

Deposit  Guaranty  Corp 


Merchants  Bancorp 

Clayton  National  Bancorp.. 
First  Jersey  National  Corp. 


Worthen  Bank  «  Trust  Co Nov.  12, 1968... 

.  Bank  of  America  National  Trust  &  Savings  Sept  18, 1968.. 
Association. 

City  National  Bank  ol  Beverly  Hills Oct  3,  1968 

Crocker-Citijens  National  Bank Sept  19,  1968... 

Wells  Fargo  National  Association Oct  11,  1968.... 

Southern  California  First  National  Bank Sept  12,  1968... 

Hartford  National  Bank  «  Trust  Co Aug.  23,  1968... 

Fulton  National  Bank..  Doc.  5,  1968 


March  1969. 
April  1969.. 


August  1969.. 
April  1969.... 
Feb.  28,  1969. 
Feb.  28, 1969. 


April  1969. 
do 


American  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co 

Central  National  Bank. 

Cont  Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 

Indiana  National  Bank.      

Fourth  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co 

Maryland  National  Bank 

Worcester  County  National  Bank 

Deposit  Guaranty  National  Bank 


Merchants-Product  Bank 

St  Louis  Co.  National  Bank. 
First  Jersey  National  Bank.. 


Dec.  16,  1968.. 
Dec.  19,  1968.. 
Nov.  12,  1968. 
Feb.  5,  1969... 
Aug.  16,  1968. 
July  25,  1969.. 
Nov.  12, 1968. . 
Sept  12,  1968. 
.  Oct  18,  1968- 


lity. 


Chase  Manhattan  Corp 

Franklin  NY.  Corp 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Corp. 

J.  P.  Morgan  4  Co 

Liberty  National  Corp 

Orbanco,  Inc 


Chase  Manhattan  Bank  National  Association. 

Franklin  National  Bank 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust. 

Liberty  National  Bank  4  T|ust  Co. 

Oregon  Bank... 


Fidelity  Corp.  ol  Pennsylvania.. 

.  First  Valley  Corp 

Lincoln  National  Co 

Philadelphia  National  Bank 

Corp. 

Girard  Co 

Pittsburgh  Natnnal  Corp 

Western  Pennsylvania  National 

Bank  Corp. 

Citizens  4  Southern  Corp 

First  Bankshares  Corp.  of  South 
Carolina. 


American  First  Corp 

Houston  National  Corp.. 
Southern  National  Corp. 
First  4  Merchants  Corp. 


.  4Tlui 


Dec.  23, 1968. 
Dec.  17, 1968. 
Nov.  12, 1968. 


Jan.  9.  1969... 
June  4,  1969.. 
Dec.  4,  1968.. 
Dec.  19,  1968. 
Dec.  11.  1968. 
Oct  8,  1968... 


March  1969.. 
April  1969... 
March  1969.. 
August  1969. 
May  1969.... 
August  1969. 
May  1969.... 
March  1969.. 
May  1969.... 


June  1969... 
August  1969. 
June  1969... 


Fidelity  Bank.. 

First  Natnnal  Bank  4  Trust  Co. 

Lincoln  National  Bank 

Philadelphia  Natkinal  Bank 


Girard  Trust  Bank. 

Pittsburgh  National  Bank 

Western  Pennsylvania  Natwnal  Bank. 


Nov.  12, 1968... 
Dec.  24,  1968... 
December  1968. 
Jan.  22.  1969... 


Dec  11,  1968.. 
Aug.  23, 1968. 
Sept.  13, 1968. 


June  1969 

September  1969. 

April  1969 

April  1969 

October  1969.... 
April  1969 


April  1969. 
July  1969.. 
June  1969. 
June  1969. 


Citizens  4  Southern  National  Bank Aug.  8, 1968. 

First  National  Bank  of  South  Carolina Jan.  7,  1969. 


June  1969. 
May  1969.. 
April  1969. 


June  1969. 
.  July  1969. 


American  National  Bank May  22,  1969. 

Houston  National  Bank Dec.  23, 1968. 

Southern  National  Bank Dec.  2,  1968.. 

First  4  Merchants  National  Bank Oct  10, 1968.. 


June  1969 

March  1969... 

Apr.  1969 

Feb.  26, 1969. 


Deposits 
(millkxis) 


S313.4 

1,400.0 
988.6 


137.5 
122.0 
99,6 

7, 600.  0 

16, 600.  0 

197.9 


831.2 

100.0 


1,300.0 
426.3 

1,  500.  0 

2,100.0 

824.  G 

665.6 

91.9 

1,083.0 


37,381.4 


Deposits 
(millions) 


$186.5 
21,500.0 

371.9 
4, 200. 0 
4, 700. 0 

501.8 

943.1 
803.5 

755.3 
412.2 
6, 300.  0 
5, 700.  3 
926.5 
262.0 
920.3 
269.3 
357.1 

58.9 
199.2 
419.4 

16,700.0 

2,300.0 

9.200.0 

8, 200. 0 

364.0 

71.0 

1,200.0 

114.5 

37.9 

1,700.0 

1,400.0 

1.400.0 

756.4 


242.5 
196.3 


137.8 
253.4 
120.0 
692.0 


94.873.3 


Mr.  DEL  CL^WSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
3rield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Brown)  such  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  BROWT^  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  s^elding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  due  to  the  tremendous 
amount  of  correspondence  that  I  have 
received  with  respect  to  this  legislation, 
some  time  bac|:,  I  prepared  a  statement 


in  which  I  attempted  to  explain  what  I 
thought  the  committee  had  done  in  re- 
porting out  this  legislation  and  inter- 
spersed my  own  views  with  respect  to  the 
substance  of  the  legislation.  Rather  than 
belabor  all  of  you  with  those  lengthy  re- 
marks, since  they  amount  to  several 
pages  of  the  Record,  I  would  just  like  to 
refer  the  Members  present  and  others 


who  might  be  interested  to  the  location 
of  those  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  They  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  28,  on  pages 
31989-31992.  I  think  a  reading  of 
them  would  be  well  worthwhile — 
of  course,  I  am  bound  to  think  so — but 
certainly  a  reading  of  them  would  be 
much  more  palatable  to  the  Members 
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present  than   my   exposition   ol   them 
would  be  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 

Beall).  ,      ,   ^. 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

(Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  former  member  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  and  one 
who  participated  in  the  deliberations  on 
this  legislation,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  as  reported  from  the  committee.  In 
recognizing  the  problem  created  by 
banking  institutions  extending  their  op- 
erations into  unrelated  activities,  through 
the  bank  holding  company  device,  I  feel 
that  the  extension  and  modification  of 
the  1956  act  is  the  logical  method  in 
which  to  treat  this  problem. 

The  entire  subject  matter,  however, 
has  been  dealt  with  very  effectively  by 
others  and  I  would  like  to  confine  my 
remarks  to  that  part  of  the  biU  that  has 
been  so  heavily  lobbied. 

I  speak,  of  course,  about  the  section 
dealing  with  the  "grandfather  clause" 
and  the  efforts  of  some  representatives 
of  the  Insurance  Agents  Association  to 
have  this  clause  rolled  back  to  July  1. 

1965. 

I  should  mention,  in  all  candor,  that 
I  am  an  insurance  agent  by  profession. 

Prior  to  my  election  to  Congress  last 
year  I  received  the  bulk  of  my  income 
from  the  sale  of  insurance.  I  have  been 
an  officer  of  my  local  agents  association 
and  belong  to  the  State  and  National  As- 
sociation of  Insurance  Agents. 

One  of  the  great  concerns  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  sale  of  insurance  has 
been  that  financial  institutions  would  get 
into  the  insurance  agency  business  and 
thus  deprive  others  of  the  opportunity 
to  compete  openly  in  the  marketplace 
for  the  American  public's  business. 

This  I  believe  is  a  legitimate  concern 
and,  I  might  add,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  agreed  and  wrote  a 
prohibition  into  this  bill  restricting  the 
activities  of  bank  holding  companies  to 
the  sale  of  credit  life  and  accident  and 
health  insurance. 

Up  to  this  point  I  am  entirely  in 
agreement  with  my  former  associates  in 
the  insurance  business. 

Since  the  reporting  of  the  bill,  however, 
you  have  been  deluged  with  communica- 
tions asking  that  the  grandfather  clause 
be  rolled  back  to  July  1,  1965. 

Since  the  bill  was  reported,  the  NAIA 
has  continued  its  intense  inspired  letter 
campaign.  I  am  sure  all  of  you  have  mail 
saying  the  grandfather  clause  is  "im- 
moral" and  demanding  that,  if  there  is 
to  be  a  grandfather  clause,  it  be  rolled 
back  to  a  January  1,  1965,  effective  date. 
I  have  made  no  bones  about  disclosing 
the  f  Ew:t  that  I  am  an  insureince  agent.  On 
a  narrow  self-interest  basis,  I  suppose  I 
should  be  for  such  an  amendment.  But, 
I  am  not  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
why  I  oppose  any  amendment  rolling 
back  the  grandfather  clause  date.  It  is 
a  matter  of  commonsense  equity.  Roll- 
ing back  the  grandfather  clause  date  to 
CXV 2073 — Part  24 


Januars  1,  1965,  would  serve  the  selfish 
interests  of  the  particular  groups.  A  sub- 
stantial number  of  one-bank  holding 
company  competitors  would  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  insurance  agency  busi- 
ness. In  the  process,  over  half  that  num- 
ber of  one-bank  holding  companies 
probably  would  be  eliminated  altogether 
since  it  was  an  insurance  agency  which 
formed  the  one-bank  holding  company 
and  insurance  is  the  only  other  business 
in  which  the  holding  company  engages. 
When  you  look  at  a  list  of  the  hundreds 
of  small  one-bank  holding  companies  In 
existence,  you  are  struck  by  the  large 
number  bearing  the  names  not  of  the 
bank  acquired  but  instead  the  name  of 
the  insurance  agency  which  formed  the 

company.  ,  .    ,j 

We  do  not  have  small  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  in  Marj-land,  but  it  is  a 
very  common  form  of  orgsinization 
throughout  the  Midwestern  States.  Mov- 
ing back  the  grandfather  clause  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1965,  as  I  have  said,  would  knock 
out  a  large  group  of  small  one-bank 
holding  companies.  At  the  time,  it  allows 
substantially  more  than  that  number  of 
such  companies  established  prior  to  that 
date  to  continue  their  operations  as  is. 
That  is  not  my  idea  of  equity  and  I  op- 
pose any  such  change  in  the  date  of  the 
grandfather  clause. 

Incidentally,   other  insurance  agents 
associations  do  not  take  the  hard  line 
taken  by  the  National  Association  of  In- 
surance Agents.  I  call  attention  to  docu- 
ments I  have  received  from  two  other 
agent  groups  which  I  will  read  into  the 
Record.  The  first  is  a  release  imder  date 
of  July  15,  1969,  from  the  Washington 
counsel  of  the  National  Association  of 
Casualty  and  Insurance  Agents.  It  is  a 
rather  revealing  statement  on  this  con- 
troversy. It  reads  as  follows: 
NACSA   Wins   Fikst   Battle   in   Leoislattve 
War  on  Bank  Holding  Companies 
The  House  Banking  and   Currency  Com- 
mittee has  approved  language  in  Its  bMik 
holding  company  legislation  that  will  forbid 
any  bank  holding  company  from  ptirchasing 
an  interest  In  any  insurance  agency  and  also 
forbid  the  bank  holding  company  from  itself 
acting  as  an  insurance  agent— except  where 
the  insurance  provided  is  limited  to  insuring 
the  life  of  debtor  pursuant  to  or  in  connec- 
tion  with   a  specific   credit  transaction   or 
providing  Indemnity  for  payments  becoming 
due  on  a  specific  loan  or  other  transaction 
while  the  debtor  Is  disabled. 

As  NACSA  Washington  Counsel,  we  are  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  see  the  House  adopt  the 
NACSA  position  on  this  legislation.  Although 
we  are  disappointed  that  the  proposed  leg- 
IsUtlon  has  a  grandfather  clavuse.  I.e.,  does  not 
cover  acquisitions  made  or  business  acUvltles 
engaged  In  prior  to  February  17.  1969.  we  are 
confident  that  this  legislation  will  prevent 
the  widespread  Increase  In  bank  holding  com- 
panies acquisition  of  local  insurance  agen- 
cies/brokerage firms  that  had  been  antici- 
pated by  industry  members. 

This  has  been  our  first  major  legislative 
effort  on  behalf  of  NACSA  and  as  previously 
stated,  we  are  pleased  vrtth  the  results.  We 
ended  up  with  everything  we  asked  for.  How- 
ever although  NACSA  has  won  this  battle, 
we  liave  stlU  a  major  part  of  the  war  to  fight. 
Let  us  review  what  NACSA  has  done  to 

date : 

1.  As  your  Washington  representatives,  we 
briefed  your  officers  and  dlreotxws  on  the  var- 
ious one  bank  holding  company  bills  be- 
fore the  Congress. 

2.  The  NACSA  Board  decided  to  support 


neither  the  AdminUtratlon  nor  the  Patman 
bill  but,  to  support  instead,  legislation  that 
generally  would  Umit  the  insurance  activities 
of  bank  holding  companies  to  credit  accident 
and  life  coverage  Issued  in  connection  with 
specific  loans. 

3.  As  Washington  counsel,  we  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  NACSA  Regulatory  Com- 
mittee for  approval,  a  complete  legislative 
package  for  distribution  to  all  members. 

4.  The  leglslaOve  package  was  approved 
and  distributed  to  all  NACSA  members.  It 
provided  facts  and  guidelines  telling  NACSA 
m«mberB  what,  when  and  how  to  tell  their 
Congressmen  In  connection  with  this  legis- 
lation. 

5.  As  NACSA  Washington  Counsel,  we 
worked  with  President  Thorp  Minister  In 
preparing  testimony  for  submission  to  Con- 
gress. We  met  with  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  staff  and  with  the  Com- 
mittee Chairman,  Wright  Patman  to  see  how 
the  NACSA  position  could  best  be  promoted. 

6.  Constant  contact  was  kept  between  the 
NACSA  Executive  Secretary,  Bruce  Wallace, 
NACSA  Board  members,  and  NACSA  Regula- 
tory Committee,  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls 
and  NACSA  members  so  that  the  effects  of 
our  program  oould  be  evaluated  on  a  day  to 
day  basis. 

7.  Meetings  were  held  with  Washington 
representatives  of  other  Insurance  Industry 
groups  so  that  efforts  could  be  coordinated 
wherever  possible. 

As  a  result  of  this  action,  the  Interests  of 
NACSA  were  protected  In  the  legislation 
flnaUy  agreed  to  by  the  House  Banking  & 
Currency  Committee. 

Indeed,  the  Committee  has  adopted  the 
NACSA  position  on  the  only  Issue  that  was 
considered  major  by  the  Association. 

We  have  outlined  in  detaU  the  action 
taken  so  far  Just  to  show  that  every  legis- 
lative campaign  requires  tremendous  effort. 
The  One  Bank  Holding  Company  legisla- 
tion will  now  go  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
a  vote.  The  bill  must  also  be  considered  by 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  and  then  go 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  a  vote. 

Finally,  any  differences  brtween  House  & 
Senate  versions  must  be  Ironed  out  In  con- 
ference before  the  bill  Is  presented  to  the 
President. 

As  you  can  see,  we  still  have  a  long  war  to 
fight  Each  NACSA  member  will  be  getting 
requests  to  contact  his  Congressman  and 
Senator  on  this  blU.  We  thank  you  for  your 
help  so  far,  but  warn  you  that  more  help  will 
be  needed. 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee  Is  known 
to  be  extremely  pro-banking  and  conserva- 
tive. Banking  interests  will  be  fighting 
strongly  beliind  the  scenes  to  eliminate  oxir 
section  of  this  bill.  Thtis,  while  we  have  won 
the  first  battle,  the  war  has  Just  begun. 

We  urge  ail  NACSA  members  to  actively 
participate  in  this  fight  to  keep  banks  and 
bank  holding  companies  out  of  the  Insurance 
agency  and  brokerage  business. 


The  other  document  is  a  copy  ol  a  reso- 
lution dated  June  5,  1969,  and  signed  by 
the  executive  vice  president  of  the  Min- 
nesota Association  of  Independent  In- 
surance Agents  and  submitted  to  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Agents 
executive  committee.  It  reads: 
Resolution  to  National  Association  or  In- 

ST7RANCE     AGENTS     EXECUTTVE     OOMMTrnOE 

Whereas  the  Minnesota  AssoclaUon  of 
Independent  Insurance  Agents  commends 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance  Agents 
for  their  untiring  efforts  In  the  area  of  pro- 
tecting the  independent  agent  throughout 
the  entire  United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  Minnesota  Association  of  In- 
dependent Insurance  Agents  have  always 
attempted  In  every  way  possible  to  support 
these  activities;  and 

Whereas  every  agent  member  of  the  N»- 
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tlonal  Association  dr  Inaiir&nce  Agents  should 
recognize  and  support  this  efflort;  and 

Whereas  geographically,  problems  from 
time  to  time  vary;  and 

Whereas  the  problem  of  the  spreading  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  concept  may  be 
unique  to  other  regions;  and 

Whereas  the  situation  has  been  In  exist- 
ence In  Minnesota  for  many  years;  and 

Whereas  the  membership  of  the  Minnesota 
Association  of  Indebendent  Insurance  Agents 
consists  of  many  auch  bantc  affiliated  agen- 
cies; and 

Whereas  these  agencies  have  supported  the 
many  programs  of  i  both  the  State  and  Na- 
tional Associations;  and 

Whereas  the  membership  of  these  said 
agencies  is  lmportf»nt  to  the  strength  of  the 
Minnesota  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surance Agents,  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Agents,  and  the  American  Agency 
System :  Now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  tjhe  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Minnesota  Association  of  Independent 
Insurance  Agents  go  on  record  requesting  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Agents 
Executive  Committee  to  direct  Its  Federal 
Affairs  Committee  I  to  become  aw  are  of  the 
unique  situation  of  the  Minnesota  Associa- 
tion of  Independent  Insurance  Agents  and 
their  many  bank  a(ffillated  agency  members, 
and  to  promote,  if  possible,  enactment  of 
legt8latl»f»-  by  the;  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  the  |  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  gikndfatherlng  clause  and 
such  other»  legislation  which  would  protect 
existing  bank  affiliated  agencies  conceived 
for  the  purpose  oil  handling  the  Insurance 
buying  needs  of  tha  public  under  the  Ameri- 
can Agency  SystemJ 

Dated  Thursday.  June  5.  1969.  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  I 

J^MES    P.    AnDEHSON. 

Executive  Vick  President.  Minnesota 
Association  <y  Independent  Insurance 
Agents.  [ 

I  call  to  your  particular  attention  the 
last  three  lines  of  the  resolving  clause 
which  asks  for  a  fgrandfathering  clause 
and  such  other  legislation  which  would 
protect  existing  bank-afflliated  agencies 
conceived  for  the  purpose  of  handling  the 
insurance  buying  needs  of  the  public 
under  the  Ameriian  agency  system."  I 
have  emphasized  their  words  which  in 
no  uncertain  tenns  support  the  Febru- 
ary 17.  1969,  graiidfather  clause  instead 
of  rolling  it  back  to  an  earlier  date. 

It  appears  thai  a  grandfather  clause 
is  necessary  and  I  suggest  it  is  not  fair  to 
say  in  1969  that  ihat  was  legal  in  1965 
is  no  longer  so. 

The  committee  Ibill  does  provide  equi- 
table treatment  for  all  concerned  and 
should  be  adopted|as  reported. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAV^SON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  jo  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  WylieI. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  to  speak  to  the 
South  Dakota  Baiikers'  Association  from 
a  good  friend  an^  former  Columbusite, 
Mr.  Neil  Milner,  htock  in  December  1968, 
I  was  asked  among  other  things  to  com- 
ment on  the  controversy  over  the  Bank 
Holding  CompanyjAct,  the  exception  and 
growth  of  one-bank  holding  companies, 
and  to  predict  whit  might  happen  in  the 
91st  Congress. 

Everyone  seemqd  to  agree  something 
had  to  be  done,  t^at  there  had  to  be  a 
change  in  the  pr^ent  law  which  would 
avoid  the  growth  of  unregulated  bank 
holding   compani0s   and   I  predicted   a 


change.  Little  did 


I  realize  what  was  in 


store  when  I  made  that  prediction  at 
that  time. 

After  that,  on  February  17,  1969,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Patman, 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  introduced  H.R.  6778,  which 
would  subject  one-bank  holding  compa- 
nies to  the  same  rules  and  regulations 
that  govern  multibank  holding  compa- 
nies, as  provided  for  in  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956.  This  bill  and  the 
administration  bill — H.R.  9385,  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WiDNALL)  sought  to  remove  what 
had  become  an  undesirable  exemption 
from  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956,  in  that  it  exempted  the  one-bank 
holding  company.  But  they  went  further 
and-  attempted  to  define  statutorily  what 
would  be  considered  as  bank-related  ac- 
Uvity. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  the 
subject  of  banking  or  one-bank  holding 
companies  or  multibank  holding  com- 
panies, and  so,  at  one  of  our  very  first 
meetings,  I  asked  what  appeared  to  me  at 
the  time  to  be  a  not- too-intelligent  ques- 
tion, which  was:  If  the  1956  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  has  held  us  in  such 
good  stead,  and  we  have  been  allowed  to 
perform  so  well  under  its  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  under  its  statutory  author- 
ity, why  do  we  go  through  all  the  com- 
plications of  changing  definitions  or  of 
establishing  a  laundry  list  of  permitted 
activity?  Why  do  we  not  just  simply 
change  the  definition  in  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956  from  "each  of 
two  or  more  banks"  to  "any  bank"?  The 
general  reaction  at  that  meeting  was 
what  might  be  said  to  be  one  of  "Ugh, 
thud."  That  was  the  reaction,  unless  I 
misinterpreted  it. 

But  after  a  month  of  hearings  and 
much  pulling  and  hauling,  a  bill  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  which  does  basically  exactly 
that,  except  that  it  changes  the  defini- 
tion of  the  business  of  banking  to  what 
is  fimctionally  related  to  banking  rather 
than  what  is  closely  related  to  banking, 
as  in  the  present  law,  and  I  cannot  see 
much  difference  in  that  definition. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  P.^mman). 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  am 
glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  say  he  does 
not  see  any  difference  between  "func- 
tionally related"  and  "closely  related."  I 
think  it  is  generally  accepted  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  they  remain 
the  same  thing  and  they  intend  the  same 
thing.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman 
make  that  statement. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
I  was  about  to  add  that  there  are  many 
precedents  for  the  language  "closely  re- 
lated" and  as  to  what  it  means,  since 
1956,  and  there  is  much  history  on  it. 
I  have  the  feeling  that  using  the  words 
"functionally  related"  might  serve  to 
confuse  the  administration  of  the 
statute,  but  I  would  also  hasten  to  add  I 
would  accept  the  judgment  of  William 
McChesney  Martin,  then  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  who  said  he 
preferred   the   words    'fimctionally   re- 


lated" because  they  would  be  easier  to 
interpret  and  administer,  and  that  the 
words  "closely  related"  are  unneces- 
sarily restricting. 

I  am  not  hung  up,  in  other  words,  it 
the  statute  should  be  changed,  as  to 
whether  the  words  should  be  "function- 
ally related"  or  "closely  related."  I  can- 
not see  much  difference. 

But  further,  the  bill  provides  for  a 
grandfather  clause  so  that  all  one-bank 
holding  companies  engaging  in  noncon- 
generic  activities  prior  to  February  17, 
1969,  would  be  permitted  to  continue. 
On  this  I  feel  strongly.  I  feel  the  grand- 
father clause  is  indefensible.  It,  in  ef- 
fect, says  that,  although  we  agree  that 
the  practice  of  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany activity  through  a  bank-centered 
conglomerate  company  is  bad  and  the 
economic  consequences  may  be  so  far- 
reaching  as  to  cause  dire  economic  re- 
sults, still,  if  a  one-bank  holding  company 
had  the  foresight  to  seize  on  the  eco- 
nomic advantage  prior  to  the  time  Con- 
gress cut  off  this  economically  evil  prac- 
tice, it  should  be  allowed  to  continue. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
strike  the  grandfather  clause.  Tliere  are 
many  instances  of  the  merging  of  bank- 
ing and  commerce  and  this  type  of 
activity  has  threatened  to  change  the  en- 
tire concept  of  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system.  Between  January  1,  1965, 
and  June  30,  1968,  239  one-bank  holding 
companies  were  formed  having  deposits 
of  over  $15  billion.  The  administration, 
through  the  Widnall  bill  to  which  I  have 
referred,  suggested  a  June  30,  1968,  cut- 
off date  as  far  as  the  grandfather  clause 
is  concerned.  The  theory  of  this  date  was, 
according  to  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Charls  E.  Walker,  "that  it  was 
not  so  far  back  in  time  that  forced 
divestitures  would  disrupt  the  operations 
or  threaten  the  liability  of  the  small  tra- 
ditional one-bank  holding  companies." 

An  amendment  will  be  offered  to  return 
the  grandfather  clause  date  to  January 
1.  1965.  This  would  exempt  approximately 
400  one-bank  holding  companies.  Be- 
cause of  the  parliamentary  situation, 
after  a  grandfather  clause  amendment  of 
January  1,  1965.  is  offered,  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  make  the  date  May  9. 
1956,  which  is  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  original  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956.  On  that  date,  117  one-bank 
holding  companies  were,  in  effect,  grand- 
fathered in.  by  being  excepted  from  the 
provisions  of  the  new  law.  They  were  all 
smaU  banks  located  in  rural  communi- 
ties. It  does  not  bother  me  very  much 
that  the  grandfather  clause  will  continue 
the  exemption  which  they  had  on  the 
date  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956.  None  of  them  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  endanger  our  economy 
since  that  date. 

I  also  plan  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  include  partnerships  in  the 
definition  of  a  bank  holding  company. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  another  obvious 
exemption  which,  if  retained,  could  only 
extend  the  problem  through  another  out- 
let. And  I  would  predict  we  would  be  back 
here  again  in  2  or  3  years  trying  to  amend 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

Everyone  who  has  studied  the  problem 
agrees  that  the  trend  toward  the  merg- 
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ing  of  banking  and  commerce  must  be 
stopped.  In  his  statement  on  March  24, 
1969,  President  Nixon  said: 

Ijef  t  unchecked,  the  trend  toward  the  com- 
bining of  banking  and  business  could  lead 
to  the  formation  of  a  relatively  smaU  num- 
ber of  power  centers  dominating  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  This  must  not  be  permitted 
to  happen;  It  would  be  bad  for  banking,  bad 
for  business,  and  bad  for  borrowers  and  con- 
sumers. 

The  strength  of  our  economic  system  is 
rooted  In  diversity  and  free  competition;  the 
strength  of  our  banking  system  depends 
largely  on  Its  Independence.  Banking  must 
not  dominate  commerce  or  be  dominated  by 
It. 


The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956— apparently  from  the  testimony  of 
all  witnesses — has  been  effective  and  htis 
done  the  job.  If  we  have  a  statute  which 
has  done  the  job,  why  do  we  not  retain 
as  much  of  it  as  possible  and  recognize 
the  problem  as  one  of  prevention  rather 
than  one  which  needs  complete  over- 
haul? 

I  support  H.R.  6778,  but  feel  strongly 
the  grandfather  clause  should  be  elimi- 
nated and  partnerslilps  should  be  in- 
cluded. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  amendments  to  HR.  6778,  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Amend- 
ments. The  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  6778  is  necessary  to 
protect  travel  agencies  and  insurance 
agencies  and  to  insure  that  these  small 
private  businesses  have  the  opportunity 
to  compete  on  an  equal  basis. 

These  amendments  would  restrict  or 
prohibit  bank  holding  companies  from 
engaging  in  various  business  activities 
conducted  by  travel  agencies,  accounting 
nrms,  data  processing  firms,  equipment 
leasing  companies,  and  insurance  agen- 
cies and  companies.  I  favor  general 
amendments  for  these  types  of  businesses 
as  well  as  specific  amendments  concern- 
ing travel  agencies  and  professional  ac- 
counting firms. 

The  principal  purpose  of  H.R.  6778  is 
to  amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  to  bring  within  the  regula- 
tion provisions  of  the  act  companies 
which  control  only  one  bank.  The  closing 
of  this  huge  loophole,  which  has  allowed 
huge  banking  firms  with  all  of  their  con- 
centrated economic  power  to  enter  un- 
related business  activities  in  competition 
with  independent  firms  which  must  in 
some  cases  borrow  funds  from  the  same 
banks  for  their  operation,  is  indeed 
commendable. 

Our  purpose  is  to  retain  the  separation 
between  banking  and  nonbanking  ac- 
tivities, and  between  business  and  com- 
merce. The  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  bill,  however,  leaves  broad 
discretion  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  approve  nonbanking  activities 
of  bank  holding  companies  which  are 
"functionally  related  to  banking."  The 
only  two  areas  which  the  committee 
majority  specifically  barred  under  the 
bill  are  the  insurance  agency  business 
and  the  mutual  fund  industry. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  to  prevent  bank  holding  com- 
panies from  combining  with  insurance 
companies  in  massive  economic  conglom- 
erates which  could  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  independent  businesses.  Com- 
mercial banks  and  insurance  companies 


are  the  two  major  sources  of  credit  in 
this  country.  By  permitting  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  we  would  be  creating  fi- 
nancial empires  that  could  well  dictate 
and  control  entire  industries. 

Numerous  travel  agencies  and  other 
business  firms  in  Hawaii  have  indicated 
to  me  their  concern  for  the  lack  of  con- 
trol over  these  practices  by  bank-domi- 
nated holding  companies  under  the  bill 
as  approved  by  the  committee. 

Congress  acted  wisely  in  1956  by  at- 
tempting to  proscribe  the  gigantic  eco- 
nomic control  that  could  be  exercised  by 
banks  through  the  holding  company  de- 
vice More  recently  the  banks  have  dis- 
covered the  one  bank  holding  company 
loophole  and  have  rushed  to  establish 
themselves   in   key   industries   prior   to 
congressional  action  to  close  the  door  to 
this  source  of  reckless  windfall  profiteer- 
ing   The  committee  bill  plays  into  the 
hands  of  these  worldly  wise  bankers  by 
inclusion  of  a  "grandfather  clause"  which 
would  protect  their  millions  or  billions 
of  dollars  of  profits.  There  are  other 
loopholes,  such  as  the  partnership  ex- 
emption, in  the  committee  bUl  as  well. 
We  must  move  firmly  to  give  banks  full 
opportunity  to  expand  in  their  own  field 
and  allow  businesses  to  do  so  as  well 
without  interference   by   bank  holding 
companies.    The    amendments    to    H.R. 
6778  would  accomplish  this  separation 
of  function,  and  I  strongly  support  their 
adoption.  ,  ,   ,      , 

Mr  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend 
to  speak  only  briefly  on  the  bill  before  us 
and  I  do  so  only  in  the  hope  that  my 
comments  may  clarify  an  apparent  mis- 
understanding with  respect  to  the  pur- 
pose and  scope  of  this  legislation. 

Since  enactment  of  the  1956  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act,  it  has  become  rea- 
sonably clear  that  one-bank  holding 
companies  should  be  subject  to  regula- 
tion as  well.  ^  ,  , 
There  are  two  principal  issues  involved 
in  the  legislation  before  us.  First  is  the 
question  of  how  to  distinguish  between 
banking  and  bank-related  activities  on 
the  one  hand,  and  industry  and  com- 
merce on  the  other.  Tliis  is  accomplished 
in  HR  6778  by  charging  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  with  the  responsibility  of 
approving  activities  of  one-bank  holding 
companies  which  are  "functionally  re- 
lated to  banking"  and  to  disapprove  ac- 
tivities wliich  are  not  so  related. 

The  alternatives,  rejected  by  the  com- 
mittee, would  be  for  the  Congress  itself 
to  specify  in  detail  what  activities  are 
bank  related,  and  I  believe  the  committee 
was  right  in  judging  that  this  would  re- 
sult in  far  too  inflexible  an  approach  that 
would  tend  to  put  bank  holding  compa- 
nies in  an  economic  straitjacket  in  an 
economy  that  is  changing  very  rapidly. 
The  second  issue  arises  over  the  pro- 
posed cutoff  or  grandfather  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1969.  This  problem  arose  be- 
cause the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956  only  brought  under  regulation 
holding  companies  having  two  or  more 
banks.  The  result,  as  we  now  know,  is 
that  hundreds  of  one-bank  holdmg  com- 
panies have  been  formed  since  that  date, 
some   of   which   are   congeneric— those 
having    only    bank-related    activities- 
while    others    are    conglomerate— those 
mixing      nonbanking      with      banking 
activities. 


The  congeneric  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies present  no  problem.  They  would 
simply  become  subject  to  regulation  and 
to  Federal  Reserve  scrutiny  to  assure  fu- 
ture acquisitions  are  also  bank  related. 
The  conglomerate  one-bank  holding 
companies  do  pose  a  problem,  however. 
These  were  formed  in  complete  accord- 
ance with  existing  law  and  without  fore- 
knowledge, except  with  respect  to  the 
formation  of  very  recent  holding  com- 
panies, that  there  would  be  any  change 
in  the  law.  .     , 

Inasmuch  as  one  of  the  principal  pur- 
poses of  H.R.  6778  is  to  prevent  the  fu- 
ture formation  of  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies that  mix  bank  related  with  non- 
bank-related     activities,     the    question 
arose  as  to  how  the  committee  should 
treat  this  category  of  holding  companies 
that  have  been  formed  in  the  past.  While 
some  members  took  the  view  that  all 
conglomerate    one-bank    holding    com- 
panies should  be  required  to  divest  either 
their  bank  and  bank  related  activities  or 
their  commercial  activities,  a  majority 
felt  that  such  companies  formed  prior  to 
February  17,  1969.  the  date  of  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  before  us.  should  be  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  acquisitions,  with 
the  positive  stipulation  that  these  com- 
panies will  be  prohibited  from  further- 
non-bank-related    acquisitions    in    the 

future.  . 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
second  issue  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
It's  difiQcult  to  imagine  a  one-bank  hold- 
ing company  with  non-bank-related  ac- 
tivities that  would  be  willing  to  forgo 
further  conglomerate  acquisitions  indefi- 
nitely into  the  future.  My  point  is  sim- 
ply that  the  bill  in  effect  requires  vol- 
untary divestiture  rather  than  involun- 
tary, because  these  companies  will  sure- 
ly choose  to  spin  off  either  their  bank  or 
their  non-bank-related  activities  so  that 
they  can  continue  to  grow. 

For  this  reason  I  supported  the  Feb- 
ruary 1969  cutoff  date. 

Tomorrow  I  intend  to  offer  amend- 
ments that  will  more  clearly  define  what 
is  meant  by  control  of  one-bank  holding 
companies,  together  with  two  noncontro- 
versial  amendments  that  wUl  make  it 
clear  that  foreign  banks  are  exempt,  as 
well  as  domestic  companies  having  banks 
abroad  whose  activities  are  ancUlary  to 
their  domestic  activities.  The  latter 
amendments  have  the  approval  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  I  believe  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  they  have  the  approval  of 
both  the  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  Committee. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
like  many  other  Members  of  this  body. 
I  maintain  a  continuing  interest  m.  and 
sympathy  for.  the  problems  of  small 
businessmen  such  as  are  m  my  district 
in  Mississippi  and  who  make  up  tne 
backbone  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 
The  local  independent  property  msur- 
ance  agents  of  my  State  and  of  this 
country  are  fine  examples  of  this  sys- 
tem You  will  find  them  as  commumty 
and  business  leaders  in  the  villages  and 
metropolitan  centers  of  this  coimtry 
where,  through  their  services,  they  have 
historically  been  as  important  in  many 
instances  to  the  economy  of  the  com- 
munity as  have  been  the  banks. 
The  fact  is,  the  independent  insur- 
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ance  agents  Eind  the  banks  have  usually 
complemented  one  another  in  carrying 
out  the  various  business  transactions  in 
the  business  communities. 

Business  moves  on  the  vehicle  of 
credit.  Credit  is  extended  on  the  basis  of 
security.  A  part  of  that  security,  inevi- 
tably, insures  aaalnst  loss  from  the  im- 
foreseen  catastmphe  be  it  fire,  wind, 
explosion,  accidont,  death,  or  infidelity. 
As  a  consequenoe,  the  borrower  or  the 
lender  has,  over  the  years,  turned  to  in- 
surance agents.  Specialists  in  their  field, 
to  prescribe  and  provide  insurance  or  In- 
demnity against  the  unforeseen  loss. 

In  1916  the  Congress  appeared  to  rec- 
ognize the  importance  to  the  commimlty 
of  the  local  independent  insurance  agents 
by  amending  th^  National  Bank  Act  to 
Include  section '  92.  wherein  national 
banks  are  restridted  to  the  sale  of  insur- 
ance to  commmiities  of  less  than  5,000 
population.  I 

Prior  to  this  !  limiting  action  by  the 
Congress  the  Offlce  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  a^  that  time  ruled  that 
national  banks  pbssessed  no  power  to  act 
as  insurance  agents.  The  Comptroller 
recommended  toj  Congress  that  it  grant 
insurance  agency  powers  to  national 
banks  only  in  th^  smaller  commimlties. 

Some  signiflcince  must  also  be  at- 
tached to  the  fa^t  that  banking  rules  in 
some  States  prohibit  a  bank  ofQcial  from 
acting  as  an  insurance  agent.  Banking 
regulation — mini  you — not  insurance 
regulation.  j 

In  the  light  of  the  1916  congressional 
attitude  and  thajt  of  banking  regulation, 
it  would  seem  certainly  that  both  Federal 
and  State  legislative  bodies  had  in  mind 
the  blunting  of  the  all  too  forceful,  coer- 
cive power  of  cre^t. 

Our  House  records  will  show  that  an 
attempt  was  ma^e  by  the  banking  inter- 
ests in  1958  to  h£|ve  the  1916  mandate  set 
aside  so  that  th^re  would  be  no  restric- 
tions against  wholesale  entrance  of  big 
banks  into  the  insurance  agency  business. 
This  body  refused  to  remove  that  5,000 
population  restittction  in  the  National 
Bank  Act.  j 

In  1963  the  t|ien  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency.  Jame^  J.  Saxon,  waived  aside 
the  congressional  act  of  1916.  and  the  re- 
affirmation of  19^8.  when  he  took  it  upon 
himself  to  say  that  national  banks  could 
engage  in  the  insurance  agency  business. 
The  Federal  cou^-ts  overruled  the  Comp- 
troller's action  $nd  reaffirmed  our  con- 
gressional intentlas  expressed  in  1916  and 
1958.  I 

Today,  unfortunately,  many  thou- 
sands of  local  j  independent  Insurance 
agents'  business  lives  are  threatened 
through  big  ba^ks  using  the  holding 
company  device  ps  a  means  by  which  to 
circumvent  the  j)anklng  laws  and  regu- 
lations which  hiave  confined  banks  to 
banking.  I 

Through  the  |big  banks'  use  of  this 
device,  independent  insurance  agents  are 
confronted  with  the  need  to  fight  with 
every  means  at  hand  to  keep  the  co- 
ercive power  of  credit  from  draining  off 
business  from  which  they  make  a  living 
and  serve  their  community. 

The  independent  insurance  agents  of 
this  coimtry  are(  accustomed  to  meeting 
competition:    coknpeting   among   them- 


selves, others  like  us,  and  the  so-called 
captive  agents.  Independent  agents  suc- 
ceed in  proportion  to  their  proven  abili- 
ties and  efforts.  This  is  typical  of  our 
free  enterprise  system.  I  can  agree  with 
local  insurance  agents  when  they  Insist 
that  never  did  they  conceive  that  they 
would  have  to  compete  with  big  banks 
whose  competitive  weapons  need  not  be 
ability  or  effort,  but  only  the  lending  of 
money  that  maintains  the  flow  of  com- 
munity business.  I  can  well  understand 
the  predicament  of  the  independent  in- 
surance agents,  since  I  was  one  before 
coming  to  this  great  body. 

I  would  therefore  commend  to  the 
chairman,  as  being  in  the  public  inter- 
est, the  reasonable  requests  of  the  inde- 
pendent insurance  agents  in  connection 
with  the  bill  we  are  considering  to  regu- 
late bank  holding  companies,  H.R.  6778. 

I  urge  that  we  accept  and  endorse 
their  three  recommendations  that  this 
bill,  H.R.  6778,  be  passed,  including  a 
present  provision  in  the  bill  limiting  the 
insurance  agency  activities  of  banks  to 
writing  credit  life  and/or  credit  accident 
and  health  written  on  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  insure  repayment  of  a  loan.  I 
recommend  that  we  roll  back  the  grand- 
father clause's  forgiveness  date  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1965.  Also  I  recommend  that  we 
amend  the  bill  by  addition  of  the  follow- 
ing language  to  section  4(c)(8)  provid- 
ing necessary  tests  to  be  used  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  in  judging  what  are 
activities  functionally  related  to  bank- 
ing: 

(8)  shares  retained  or  acquired  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  In  any  company  per- 
forming any  activity  that  the  Board  has 
determined,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing.  Is  functionally  related  to  bank- 
ing in  such  a  way  that  Its  performance  by 
an  affiliate  of  a  bank  holding  company  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  benefits 
to  the  public  as  greater  convenience.  In- 
creased competition  or  gains  In  efficiency 
that  outweigh  possible  adverse  effects,  such 
as  undue  concentration  of  resources,  de- 
creased competition,  conflicts  of  Interest  or 
unsound  banking  pr«u:tlces. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  imder  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  read  the  substitute  com- 
mittee amendment  printed  in  the  re- 
ported bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJl.  6778 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

§  1.  Amendments  to  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act 

(a)  Section  references  in  this  section  refer 
to  the  sections  of  Public  Law  511,  84th  Con- 
gress, as  amended. 

(b)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956,  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "each  of  two  or  more  banks" 
wherever  such  words  appear  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "any  bank". 

(c)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by: 

(1)  amending  Section  4(c)(8)  to  read  as 
follows : 

(8)  shares  retained  or  acquired  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  In  any  company  per- 
forming any  activity  that  the  Board  has 
determined,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 


hearing,  Is  functionally  related  to  banking 
in  such  a  way  that  Its  performance  by  an 
affiliate  of  a  bank  holding  company  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  benefits 
to  the  public  that  outweigh  possible  adverse 
effects.  The  Board  shall  not  approve  the 
acquisition  or  retention  under  this  ftara- 
graph  (8)   of  shares  of  any  company: 

(a)  performing  the  functions  of  an  Insur- 
ance agent,  nor  p>ermlt  the  bank  holding 
company  Itself  to  act  as  an  Insurance  agent, 
except  where  the  Insiirance  provided  is  lim- 
ited to  Insuring  the  life  of  a  debtor  piu-suant 
to  or  in  connection  with  a  specific  credit 
transaction,  or  providing  Indemnity  for  p>ay- 
ments  becoming  due  on  a  specific  loan  or 
other  credit  transaction  while  the  debtor  is 
disabled,  or 

(b)  engaging  In  the  underwriting,  public 
sale,  or  distribution  of  mutual  funds. 

The  Board  shall  not  approve  any  retention 
or  acquisition  under  this  paragraph  (8)  ex- 
cept In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  It,  which  shall  include  guide- 
lines taking  Into  accoimt  the  standards  above 
specified.  Such  guidelines  shall  be  developed 
by  the  Board  after  consultation  with  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  In  making 
determinations  under  this  ptaragraph  (8)  the 
Board  may  take  Into  consideration  whether 
entry  Is  to  be  on  a  de  novo  basis  or  by  ac- 
quisition of  an  existing  company.  The  Board 
shall  grant  or  deny  any  application  under 
this  subsection  within  ninety  days  after  sub- 
mission to  It  of  the  complete  record  on  the 
application  and  in  the  event  of  the  failure 
of  the  Board  to  so  act.  the  application  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  granted.  The  Board 
shall  include  In  its  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  a  description  and  a  statement  ol 
the  reasons  for  approval  of  each  transaction 
approved  by  It  under  this  parsigraph  (8) 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  report." 

(2)  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(9),  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
g;raph  (10)  and  Inserting  ";  or",  and  adding 
a  new  paragraph  (11)  reading  as  follows : 

"(11)  shares  lawfully  acquired  and  owned 
on  February  17,  1969,  by  any  bank  holding 
company  (or  subsidiary  thereof)  as  of  that 
date  which  will  become  subject  to  the  Bank 
Holding  Ck>mpany  Act  of  1956  as  a  result 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
piany  Act  Amendments  of  1969,  so  long  as  the 
company  issuing  such  shares  Is  not  engaging 
and  does  not  engage  in  any  business  or  activ- 
ities other  than  those  in  which  it  or  the  bank 
holding  company  (or  its  subeldiaries)  was 
lawfully  engaged  on  February  17,  1969." 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  amendment  is  printed  in  the  bill  and 
available  to  all  Members,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  dispense  with  fur- 
ther reading  of  it  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  with  reference  to 
clarifying  the  situation. 

PARLIAMENTARY     INQTHRT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Is  this  just  one  section 
that  is  considered  read  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  Is  just  one 
section  in  the  substitute  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then,  this  Is  to  the  entire 
bill  as  written? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  The  situation  is  tomor- 
row we  have  at  least  one  bill  which  will 
be  called  up  under  suspension,  which  will 
take  40  minutes.  Then  there  is  another 
bill  that  the  leadership  will  bring  up  in 
the  way  of  a  conference  report.  That  will 
take  an  hour.  If  we  have  as  much  as  3 
hours  tomorrow  and  certainly  as  much  as 
4,  we  can  finish  the  bill,  I  beUeve,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  membership.  'With 
that  understanding.  I  will  ask,  when  we 
get  b€ick  in  the  House,  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  your  request  was  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  be  considered  as  read, 
and  that  it  be  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point,  and  then  seek  to  have  the  Com- 
mittee rise.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resxuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  HJl.  6778  to  amend  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EDUCATING  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
who  have  been  blessed  with  happy  suid 
healthy  children  should  never  forget  the 
pains  and  anxieties  of  those  who  are 
less  fortunate.  There  has  been  wonderful 
work  done  and  amazing  strides  made  in 
the  field  of  educating  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

In  my  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Meet- 
ing Street  School  in  Providence  is  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  the  dedication 
shown  by  those  who  are  working  in 
this  vital  area.  This  Children's  Rehabil- 
itation Center  is  one  of  the  25  model 
centers  involved  in  the  development  of 
preschool  educational  practices  for 
handicapped  children.  It  is  certainly  a 
leader  in  its  field. 

The  Meeting  Street  School  Is  presently 
embarked  on  a  transitional  project  to 


bring  to  the  slow  learner  specific  reme- 
dial programs.  On  October  19  the  Pro- 
vidence Sunday  Journal  printed  an  arti- 
cle describing  how  this  school  "is  extend- 
ing itself,  both  geographically  and 
philosophically,  well  beyond  the  image 
of  that  cute  little  girl  on  the  Easter 
Seal  posters." 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read 
about  the  work  done  at  the  Meeting 
Street  School.  It  deserves  our  Interest, 
support  and  energy. 
The  article  follows: 
Mkcting  Street  School — Treating  the 
Invisibly  Handicapped 
(By  Douglas  R.  Riggs) 
For  most  of  us,  the  Easter  Seal  Child  serves 
as  an   annual   reminder  of  Meeting  Street 
School,   Rhode  Island's   Easter  Seal   Society 
agency.   She's   that   cute   little   girl   with    a 
happy  smile,  wearing  leg  braces  or  holding 
crutches,   whose   photograph    appears   regu- 
larly every  March  on  posters  and  mailings  for 
the  annual  fund  drive.   She  has  become   a 
familiar  symbol.  Familiar,  appealing,  effec- 
tive— and  obsolete. 

Well,  not  entirely  obsolete.  Meeting  Street 
School  continues  to  accept  pre-school  young- 
sters with  physical  handicaps  of  all  sorts. 
And  despite  the  near-eradication  of  polio 
after  the  introduction  of  the  Salk  vaccine  in 
1954,  crutches  and  braces  are  still  in  evidence. 
Polio  Is  not  the  only  crippling  disease. 

But  in  recent  years  Meeting  Street  has  be- 
come increasingly  concerned  about  more  sub- 
tle handicaps — handicaps  which  often  can't 
be  photographed,  or  seen,  or  even  described 
concisely,  but  which  interfere  with  a  child's 
most  important  function:  learning. 

Estimates  vary  widely,  but  there's  a  grow- 
ing suspicion  that  perhaps  one  child  in  every 
four  Is  laboring  under  some  sort  of  learning 
disability,  which  may  or  may  not  have  a 
neurological  basis.  Perhaps  the  figure  is  only 
one  in  ten.  But  one  thing  is  fairly  certain: 
The  number  of  recognized  cases  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total. 

Meeting  Street  School  has  been  helping 
children  with  such  handicaps  for  years. 
Thousands  of  youngsters  who  might  other- 
wise have  been  labeled  "slow"  or  "retarded" 
or  "disturbed"  (and  who  might  have  become 
all  of  these  things  eventually,  if  left  to  their 
own  devices)  have  been  helped  toward  nor- 
mal schooling  and  useful  lives.  The  school 
has  earned  a  national  reputation  In  the 
process. 

It  has  grown  In  size  and  effecUveness 
through  the  years  as  well.  It  served  18  young- 
sters the  year  it  opened,  in  1946.  This  year  it 
win  help  more  than  650.  It  has  a  professional 
staff  of  50.  30  of  whom  deal  directly  with  the 
children.  It  also  calls  upon  an  active  volun- 
teer medical  staff  of  14  people,  covering  six 
specialtleB.  It  outgrew  Its  original  quarters  on 
Meeting  Street  in  1957  and  moved  everything 
(Including  its  original  name)  into  rented 
buildings  at  the  Butler  Health  Center  on 
Grotto  Avenue,  where  it  now  occupies  about 
10,000  square  feet  of  space.  The  operating 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  Is  $412,682. 
Meanwhile,  its  philosophy  of  service  to  the 
community  has  undergone  some  expansion, 
too.  The  school  was  founded  primarily  to 
help  children  with  cerebral  palsy,  which  was 
then  deemed  the  greatest  unmet  need  in  the 
community.  "As  we  went  along,  we  found 
that  what  we  were  doing  had  greater  impli- 
cations; our  philosophy  and  techniques  ap- 
plied to  other  neurological  problems,"  ex- 
plained Miss  Nancy  D^Wolf.  executive  direc- 
tor. 

"We  are  egotistical  at  the  preschool  level," 
she  said.  "We  think  we  have  an  approach. 
Now  we  think  the  information  we  have  on 
the  severely  handicapped  has  some  value  for 
the  leas  handicapped.  So  the  school  will  be 
placing  greater  emphasis  on  the  "marginally" 


handicapped    child,    without    lessening    its 
commitment  to  the  critically  handicapped. 

But  whatever  the  school  does  on  its  own, 
in  terms  of  the  problem — the  elusiveness'  and 
intractability  of  which  confound  the  experts 
and  the  dimensions  of  which  overwhelm 
them — Meeting  Street  is  but  a  small  voice 
in  the  wilderness  .  .  .  with  a  three-month 
waiting  list. 

Now  it  Is  embarking  upon  a  three-year  pilot 
project  designed  to  amplify  that  voice  and 
multiply  its  effectiveness,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Providence  school  system.  With 
the  help  of  a  $30,000  planning  grant  from 
the  federal  Bureau  of  Handicapped  Children 
(U.S.  Offlce  of  Education).  Meeting  Street 
School  last  month  launched  a  project  titled 
"Establishment  of  Early  Identification  and 
Special  Programs  for  Kindergarten  and  Grade 
One  Children  with  Learning  Handicaps." 

"Early  IdenUflcatlon"  is  a  message  Meeting 
Street  School  has  been  preaching  for  a  long 
time  now.  Indeed,  its  entire  program  Is  de- 
signed for,  and  generally  limited  to.  Infants 
and  pre-school  youngsters.  (It  Is  not  a 
"school"  In  the  academic  sense  at  all.  It's 
more  like  a  Head  Start  program  for  the 
handicapped. ) 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  grant  pro- 
posal submitted  by  Dr.  Peter  K.  Haln*worth, 
the  psychologist  at  MeeUng  Street  who  is 
directing  the  current  project,  helps  explain 
the  school's  philosophy : 

"The  state  of  Rhode  Island  established 
Rules  and  Regulations  to  govern  the  Educa- 
tion of  Handicapped  Children  in  1963.  These 
rules  and  regulations  mandate  special  edu- 
cation services  for  all  categories  of  handi- 
capped chUdren.  While  this  legl3laOon  has 
resulted  in  an  Increase  of  special  education 
services  throughout  the  state,  the  increase 
has  been  of  uneven  quantity  as  well  as  qual- 
ity. This  has  been  particularly  evident  in 
the  pre-achool  and  early  education  arefta 
where  there  is  a  consistent  paucity  of  early 
detection,  prevention,  and/or  habllitatlon 
programs. 

"The  result  Is  that  a  small  segment  of  the 
population  of  handicapped  children.  I.e.  the 
grossly  handicapped,  identify  themselves 
early  and  are  served  in  the  few  private  agen- 
cies available.  But  the  large  segment  of  the 
handicapped  population  have  deficits  which 
are  not  easily  discernible  until  they  are  en- 
meshed In  the  school  frustratlon-fallure-de- 
spalr  syndrome.  In  most  cases,  one  to  three 
or  more  years  elapse  before  any  attempt  Is 
made  to  ameliorate  their  plight.  By  that 
time,  it  Is  often  much  more  difficult  to  effect 
changes." 

In  fact,  the  response  of  the  public  schools 
to  date  can  only  be  described  as  inadequate. 
Despite  estimates  of  the  number  of  school- 
age  ChUdren  with  learning  handicaps  in 
Rhode  Island  that  run  Into  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands, at  last  count  only  14  of  the  state's  40 
school  districts  had  programs  for  "neurologl- 
cally  Impaired"  children,  serving  a  total  of 
346  youngsters. 

The  experts  are  unanimous  In  agreeing  on 
the  need  to  catch  it  early.  long  before  the 
child  reaches  school  if  possible.  There  is  con- 
siderably less  agreement  on  what  "It"  is,  or 
even  what  to  call  It.  "Brain  damage"  and 
"neurological  impairment"  are  among  the 
most  common  terms,  both  Inadequate — and 
downright  misleading,  according  to  some 
physicians  and  most  psychologists.  Probably 
it  is  many  things.  Certainly  it  can't  be  called 
a  disease  and  even  the  term  "condition" 
seems  too  specific. 

One  thing  it  definitely  is  not  Is  mental 
retardation,  although  anything  which  seri- 
ously impairs  the  learning  process  obviously 
can  produce  the  kinds  of  mental  deficits 
referred   to   as  retardation   eventually 

The  kids  involved  are  often  of  normal 
in/telllgenoe,  however,  which  makes  their 
handicap  all  the  more  frusrtratlng — to  their 
parents,  their  teachers,  and  above  aU  to 
themselves.  Especially  if  the  problem  is  so 
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well  hidden  th|it  everyone  expect*  the 
aflUcted  child  to  behave  like  everyone  else, 
as  t£  often  the  ca^.  This  Und  at  fnistratlon 
almoet  always  leads  bo  emotional  problems, 
which  oompUcat* '  the  dlagnoeds  even  further. 
All  too  often.  In  ffcct,  a  child's  eniottonal  im- 
balance Is  the  fl^Bt  hint  parents  have  that 
something  Is  WTo4g. 

The  layman  venturing  into  the  domain  of 
Meeting  Street  $chool  soon  finds  himself 
adrift  In  a  maze  of  terminology.  The  chil- 
dren there  may  be  called  brain  damaged, 
neurologlcally  impaired,  jjerceptually  handi- 
capped: they  may  exhibit  psychomotor  de- 
ficiencies, cerebral  dysfxinction,  maturattonal 
lag.  learning  c^abilitlee,  developHnental 
aphasia,  and  slich  more-or-lese  specific 
symptoms  as  dyaiexla  limpcUxment  of  read- 
ing ability) .  dyslaila  (speech  impairment) ,  or 
dyskinesia  (dilBc^lty  maldng  voluntary  mo- 
tions ) . 

Eventually  the !  suspicion  dawns  that  this 
whole  bewildering  Uiicket  of  words  and 
phrases  conceals  k  wealth  of  medical  Ignor- 
ance. Somewhat  I  disconcertingly,  the  sus- 
picion Is  confirm^  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Dr.  Eric  Denhoff.  the  school's  medical 
director,  and  a  man  internationally  known 
for  his  work  In]  cerebral  palsy  and  other 
tveurolQ«|4eal  probjlems  affecting  ctiildren. 

-Dr.  DMLhoff  ddesn't  say  so  In  90  many 
words,  but  he  fr4ely  admits,  in  effect,  that 
when  It  comes  tp  the  procesees  by  which 
neurological  Impairment  or  brain  dysfunc- 
tion or  whatever  y-ou  call  it  prevents  normal 
jixperta  literally  don't  know 
ing  about.  Sometimes  the 
leap  can  be  Identified  with 
I  but  often  they  too  are  a 


functioning,  the 
what  they're  tal 
causes  of  the  han 
some  confidence 
mystery. 

In  some  cases 
problems  is  alm( 
sode,  such  as  lei 
loss  of   oxygen 
hapi>ens   In   dlffl' 


e  cause  of  the  problem  or 
certainly  a  sjjedflc  epl- 
polsonlng  or  a  temporary 
the  brain,  as  sometimes 
It  births.  In  other  cases 
environmental  fafctors  can  be  identified,  as 
when  severe  tensions  between  parent  and 
child  lead  to  eiiiottonal  upsets  producing 
hyperactivity  an<  a  short  attention  span. 
In  other  cases  a  oombination  of  environ- 
mental and  physiological  factors  is  suspected, 
and  In  still  otiie^s  no  one  knows. 

Dr.  Halnsworthj  and  Dr.  Marian  Slqueland, 
another  Meeting  Street  School  psychologist 
who  has  been  cloelely  associated  with  the  cur- 
rent project  fron»  the  beginning,  prefer  to 
speak  of  "psychoneurological  inefBclency," 
to  indicate  that  pie  handicaps  in  question 
are  dependent  u^on  both  the  child's  "neu- 
rological Intactn^"  and  his  past  experi- 
ence. They  also  s^teak  of  a  child's  "range  of 
efficiency"  and  "level  of  functioning"  rather 
than  using  the  mere  specific  (and  hence  more 
hazardous)  terminology  based  on  guesses  as 
to  the  specific  source  of  the  problem. 

They  see  the  motor,  visual-motor  and 
language  bandic|ips  which  come  to  their 
attention  as  belqg  parts  of  a  continuum  of 
efficiency,  which  I  ranges  from  the  severely 
handicapped,  cerebral  palsied  child  to  the 
barely  perceptlbl^  learning  disabilities  of  the 
mildly  inefficient, child. 

Diagnosis  Is  obVlously  a  tricky  business  at 
Meeting  Street  Ischool.  Every  Wednesday 
morning  the  sch^l's  "team" — psychologists, 
therapists,  social; workers  and  Dr.  Denhoff — 
meet  for  diagnoils  and  evaluation  of  spe- 
cific cases.  At  these  sessions  Dr.  Denhoff, 
seeing  a  child  foB  the  first  time,  gives  him  a 
thorough  neurological  examination  in  front 
of  the  others  (who  have  examined  the  young- 
ster pre vloiisly).  Then  the  child  Is  led  out 
and  each  member  of  the  staff  reports  In 
turn  on  his  flnc^ngs,  including  the  child's 
bcnne  environment  and  medical  history. 

Finally  there  1^  a  general  discussion,  In- 
cluding recommendations.  Frequently  there 
are  fundamental  disagreements.  (At  one  such 
session,  Dr.  Denhcff  said  of  one  five-year-old: 


"Ten  years  ago  1 


is  emotionally  dU  turbed.  But  now  I'm  not  so 


would  have  said  this  ild 


sure.  We  Jtist  don't  know  whether  this  Is 
neurological  or  psychiatric  or  physiological.") 

It  seems  to  add  up  to  this:  In  many  cases, 
perhaps  most,  all  one  can  say  about  a  child 
with  a  learning  handicap  Is  that  somewhere 
In  the  process  of  receiving  Information,  sort- 
ing It  into  concepts,  and  expressing  those 
concepts  in  words  and  deeds,  something  has 
gone  wrong.  The  difficulty  may  be  with  the 
"input"  (a  perceptual  handicap):  the  "out- 
put" (as  in  speech  impairment)  or  some- 
where In  that  mysterious  sorting-out  proc- 
ess which  lies  at  the  heart  of  human  thought. 

Most  of  us  from  time  to  time  probably 
come  very  close  to  experiencing  the  kind  of 
frustration  felt  by  such  children — when  we 
dream.  The  kind  of  dream  In  which  some- 
one is  calling  you,  for  example,  and  for  some 
reason  you  can't  seem  to  answer.  Or  some- 
one is  beckoning  to  you  and  your  legs  won't 
move.  Or  you  have  to  take  a  test  in  a  sub- 
ject you  know  well,  but  when  you  see  the 
questions  they  make  no  sense.  We  call  It 
a  nightmare.  For  the  handicapped  child.  It 
is  life. 

Such  children  can  be  helped.  Meeting  Street 
School  has  been  doing  so  for  years.  In  some 
cases,  help  means  teaching  a  child  to  live 
with  his  handicap.  In  other  cases  It  may 
mean  teaching  him  to  conquer  the  problem 
entirely.  In  most  cases  It  also  means  teach- 
ing parents  how  to  cope,  how  to  lessen  frus- 
tration m  themselves  and  their  children. 
But  the  children  must  be  Identified  before 
they  can  be  helped. 

Last  spring  the  school  staff  published  the 
Meeting  Street  School  Screening  Test 
(MSSST),  formulated  with  the  help  of  a 
previous  two-year  federal  grant.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  evaluate  a  youngsrter's  range  of 
psychoneurological  efficiency,  particularly  In 
relation  to  his  chances  for  academic  suc- 
cess or  failure,  and  provide  some  Indication 
of  what  remedial  steps  might  be  taken  if 
the  range  is  below  normal. 

The  MSSST  Is  quite  different  from  the 
standard  I.Q.  test.  I.Q.  tests,  roughly  speak- 
ing, measure  reasoning  power — that  myste- 
rious process  of  concept-formation  referred 
to  above.  The  MSSST  measures  a  child's  ef- 
ficiency of  input  and  output.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  an  index  of  neurological  Impair- 
ment. "At  the  lower  end,  we  presume  there 
are  neurological  problems,"  Dr.  Hainsworth 
said.  "In  "the  middle  It's  hazardous  to 
speculate." 

This  test  was  devised  primarily  for  profes- 
sional educators'  use.  The  school  has  since 
published  another  for  physicians,  to  help 
them  expand  their  traditional  neurological 
testing.  Meanwhile,  the  staff  has  also  pro- 
duced a  300-page  cvirrlculum  for  children 
with  learning  handicaps,  which  It  will  con- 
tinue to  evaluate  and  refine  during  the 
three-year  life  of  the  current  project. 

This  curriculum  1b  actually  more  a  mat- 
ter of  "how"  to  teach  than  "what."  It  em- 
phasizes such  things  as  providing  a  stable 
environment  for  the  children:  keeping 
everything  In  the  classroom  in  the  same 
place  every  day,  having  Identical  time  sched- 
ules, etc.  Inefficient  children  can't  absorb 
very  much  at  one  time,  nor  deal  easily 
with  change.  So  you  Introduce  materials 
one  at  a  time,  speaking  In  simple  sentences 
rather  than  whole  paragraphs. 

The  current  cooperative  project  with  the 
Providence  school  system  came  about  be- 
cause the  Meeting  Street  School  staff  wanted 
to  build  upon,  and  use,  the  knowledge  gained 
through  devising  the  MSSST  and  the  experi- 
mental curriculum.  Dr.  Hainsworth  expects 
the  planning  grant  to  be  the  prelude  to  op- 
erational grants,  which  will  support  the  proj- 
ect for  three  years  at  about  $130,000  a  year. 

The  plan  is  to  set  up  a  kind  of  demon- 
stration classroom  at  Meeting  Street  School, 
using  children  from  a  Providence  neighbor- 
hood where  the  prevailing  socio-economic 
levels   are   low.    (Children   from   "deprived" 


areas  generally  run  a  higher  risk  of  learning 
disabilities.) 

In  the  first  year,  one  public  school  teacher 
will  be  brought  In  and  trained  extensively  in 
this  classroom,  working  with  the  80  (approxi- 
mately) "inefficient"  children  screened  from 
the  800  kindergarteners  and  first  graders  in 
the  target  area,  using  the  MSSST.  In  the  sec- 
ond year,  this  teacher  will  start  a  transition 
class  in  the  Providence  schools,  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Hainsworth,  Dr.  Slqueland, 
and  Mrs.  Bemlce  Oraser,  assistant  director  of 
education  for  the  project. 

Meanwhile,  the  original  demonstration 
classroom  will  be  used  to  further  develop 
curriculum  and  train  two  to  four  more  teach- 
ers. In  the  third  year  these  teachers  will 
establish  two  more  transitional  classrooms, 
in  Providence  or  In  another  school  district 
In  the  state. 

During  the  three-year  lifetime  of  the  proj- 
ect, the  children  In  the  demonstration  class- 
room will  have  the  benefits  of  careful  scru- 
tiny and  testing.  Many  of  them  will  be  re- 
ferred to  specific  remedial  programs  within  or 
outside  the  public  school  system.  In  all,  about 
1,200  children  will  be  screened,  three  to  five 
teachers  will  receive  special  training,  and 
three  transition  classes  will  be  established 
In  the  public  schools — classes  in  which  chil- 
dren with  minimal  handicaps  will  get  the 
special  attention  they  need  before  entering 
the  regular  classroom.  Hopefully  this  tran- 
sitional program  will  continue  and  be  ex- 
panded after  the  pilot  program  has  run  Its 
course. 

This  Is  Just  one  of  the  ways  In  which  Meet- 
ing Street  School  is  extending  Itself,  both 
geographically  and  philosophically,  well  be- 
yond the  Image  of  that  cute  little  girl  on 
the  Easter  Seal  posters.  And  If  she  appears 
again  next  March,  as  she  probably  will.  Just 
smile  back  at  her  and  remember  that  she 
has  to  symbolize  an  awful  lot  of  progress, 
most  of  which  can't  be  photographed,  or 
seen,  or  even  understood  very  well  by  most 
of  us.  But  progress,  just  the  same. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCREASES 

(Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minut€,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
we  all  must  resillze  the  urgency  of  raising 
social  security  benefits  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  We  cannot  further  delay 
action  that  should  have  been  taken  long 
ago  to  bring  these  benefits  in  line  with 
current  high  price  levels  and  the  cost 
of  living. 

It  is  estimated  there  are  25  million 
poor  people  in  the  country,  and  8  million 
of  them  are  on  social  security.  Some 
2  million  of  these  receive  only  $55  a 
month. 

We  must  have  in  mind  that  even  when 
and  if  we  do  have  these  Increases  voted 
by  Congress,  there  will  be  almost  3  mil- 
lion people  on  social  security  in  this 
coimtry  to  whom  these  increases  will  be 
meaningless,  because  the  States,  if  they 
follow  current  practices  authorized  by 
State  laws,  will  simply  reduce  benefits 
they  are  now  receiving  by  the  amoimt 
of  the  increases,  thus  in  effect  nullifying 
the  increases. 

It  is  gratifying  that  some  have  moved 
to  support  a  bill  calling  for  a  15-percent 
increase,  and  for  other  adjustments  In 
the  social  security  system  that  will  pro- 
vide support  for  the  family  welfare  pro- 
gram, as  suggested  by  the  President,  and 
insure  that  the  increases  voted  by  the 
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Congress  will  be  assured  to  every  social 
security  recipient. 

With  due  respect  to  the  President's 
proposed  10-percent  Increase,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  sufficient,  and  had  pre- 
viously Introduced  a  bill  calling  for  a 
15-percent  increase  across  the  board 
that  would  represent  the  cost-of-living 
and  price-escalation  factors. 

I  have  taken  this  action,  not  because 
I  believe  a  15-percent  increase  across 
the  board  would  be  sufficient.  To  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  it  probably  would 
not  be  enough  to  satisfy  all  cost-of-living 
factors. 

But  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  any  bill 
enacted  by  the  Congress  would  have  to 
be  signed  by  the  President,  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  he  would  probably  sign 
a  bill  calling  for  a  15-percent  increase 
this  year,  if  Congress  should  pass  it. 

On  the  whole,  as  I  have  stat«d  many 
times,  I  believe  that  we  need  a  complete 
overhauling  of  the  social  security  system 
to  provide  benefits  that  will  be  nearest  in 
line  with  current  living  costs  and  prices, 
and  I  think  that  before  this  can  be  done, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  payroll  taxes  are  already 
too  high,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to 
bolster  the  social  security  fund  by  an- 
nual  appropriations  from  the  national 
revenue. 

There  has  already  been  entirely  too 
much  delay  In  voting  social  security  in- 
creases, and  I  think  that  we  must  move 
at  once,  in  fact,  if  there  is  further  delay, 
it  will  not  be  countenanced,  and  the 
House  will  be  constrained  to  take  emer- 
gency action. 

I  believe  our  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee is  one  of  the  greatest  committees  of 
this  Congress,  led  by  its  very  able,  dis- 
tinguished leader,  and  comprised  of  some 
of  the  most  learned,  informed,  sophisti- 
cated, and  capable  Members  of  the 
House. 

These  gentlemen  are.  without  excep- 
tion, fully  informed  on  all  phases  of  social 
security  laws,  and  other  laws  pertaining 
to  the  work  of  their  committee. 

None  of  them  needs  additional  briefing 
and  study  that  is  necessary  to  prepare 
and  report  a  bill  that  would  meet  the 
overwhelming  consensus  of  the  House 
and  the  American  people. 

I  think  that  this  committee  could  very 
easily  report  out  a  social  security  bill 
such  as  we  require  within  a  few  days,  so 
that  it  could  come  to  the  House  where  it 
could  be  passed  by  a  most  emphatic  vote, 
and  then  sent  to  the  Senate,  where  I  feel 
that  it  will  also  be  passed  overwhelming- 
ly, and  be  sent  to  the  President  for  his 
signature,  even  before  Christmas.  It 
would  be  a  fine  Christmas  present  for 
millions  of  worthy  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  urge,  as  I  have 
done  so  many  times,  that  we  act  in  this 
vital  matter  without  further  delay.  The 
hour  is  late,  and  we  must  relieve  the  un- 
fortunate blight  of  many  needy  fellow 
citizens,  and  furnish  them  at  least  with 
some  substantial  support.  Inadequate  as 
it  will  be,  to  cover  their  full  needs,  we  will 
be  doing  a  duty  that  the  American  people 
expect  us  to  perform  to  help  large  num- 
bers of  good  fellow  citizens  whose  only 
offense  is  that  they  are  in  advancing 
years   without    the   surplus   of    worldly 


goods  and  enjoyments  of  high  standards 
of  living  that  so  many  Americans  have 
thpsc  d&vs 

Let  us  move  substantial  social  security 
Increases — and  now. 


GRAMBLING   COLLEGE   OF   LOUISI- 
ANA:  "THE  PRIDE  FACTORY" 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  tMr.  Waggonner)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Mid-South  magazine  car- 
ries an  article  entitled,  "The  Pride 
Factory,"  a  story  about  Grambling  Col- 
lege of  Louisiana.  This  college  is  not  in 
my  congressional  district,  but  I  have 
known  the  president  of  it.  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
E.  Jones,  for  a  number  of  years  and  have 
the  greatest  respect  and  admiration  for 
him,  his  faculty,  and  students. 

It  is  an  inspiring  article,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  an  inspiring  success  story  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  guts,  grit,  and 
determination.  In  these  unfortunate 
times  when  the  college  campus  is,  too 
often,  a  battleground  instead  of  a  quiet 
arena  for  the  pursuit  of  education, 
Grambling  is  a  standout  college.  I  hope 
every  Member  will  take  a  few  minutes 
out  and  read  this  article.  One  cauinot 
help  but  be  uplifted  by  It. 

The  Prtoe  Factory 
(By  William  Thomas) 
Six  A.M.  A  dismal  hour  for  football. 
But  there  they  are,  more  than  50  of  them, 
some  as  big  as  fighting  bulls,  jogging  through 
the  mist  of  an  autumn  morning  and  fanning 
out  across  a  field   of   trampled   dandelions 
where,    season    after    season,    they    come   to 
separate  the  men  from  the  supermen. 
A  whistle  sounds. 
A  hundred  hands  clap. 
A  voice  shouts— "Oo,  big  baby!  Tear  their 
heads  off!" 

And  It  begins:  Crounched  toe-to-toe, 
knuckle-to-knuckle,  noee-to-nose,  they  crack 
together  with  a  resounding  whoop — "Hut! 
Hut!  Hut!  Hut!  Hut!  Hut!"— popping  pads, 
butting  helmets  and  grappling  over  one  foot 
of  sod  which,  on  another  day  In  another 
place,  may  separate  even  further  the  haves 
from  the  have-nots. 

To  the  casual  observer.  It  might  seem  like 
Just  another  collegiate  football  sqtiad  going 
through  the  wringer  of  conditioning.  But 
this  Is  no  ordinary  congregation  of  athletes 
bent  on  merely  winning  their  letters,  cover- 
ing themselves  with  weekend  glory  and 
basking  in  the  cheery  smiles  and  misty 
glances  of  admiring  coeds. 

These  are  the  "ngers  of  Grambling  College, 
La.,  a  small,  mostly  Negro  school  20  miles 
below  the  Arkansas  border.  To  those  who 
play  there,  football  Is  more  than  just  a  kick. 
It's  their  bag — a  cram  course  In  Instantane- 
ous success,  the  means  by  which  a  youth 
with  little  else  going  for  him  can  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  heap  on  the  man-piles  of  pro- 
fessional football. 

For  if  there  ever  was  a  football  factory.  It 
Is  Grambling.  "The  College  Where  Everybody 
Is  Somebody"  Is  just  a  whistle  stop  in  Lin- 
coln Parish,  Louisiana,  just  a  dot  on  the 
map,  but  a  dot  known  to  every  major  foot- 
ball scout  In  the  country.  (At  one  Grambling 
game  not  too  long  ago:  there  were  24  profes- 
sional scouts  in  the  stands.) 

Little  wonder.  For  as  a  producer  of  pro 
football  players.  Grambling  has  few  peers. 
Last  year,  for  example,  there  were  nine  grad- 
uating seniors  on  the  Tiger  squad — and  every 
one  of  them  was  signed  to  a  professional 
contract.  Although  It  was  the  first  time  in 


the  sdjool's  history— any  school's  history- 
that  every  senior  player  went  on  to  the  pros, 
the  movement  from  Grambling  to  blg-tlme 
football  has  been  going  on  since  the  mld- 

It  began  with  Paul  'Tank'  Younger,  a  230- 
pound  fullback,  who  scored  60  touchdowns 
In  four  years  at  Grambling  and  became  the 
first  graduate  of  a  Negro  college  to  play  pro- 
fessional football. 

"Tank  Younger  opened  the  door,"  says 
Grambllng's  top  booster  and  publicity  di- 
rector, Collie  Nicholson.  "And  when  he  did, 
every  Negro  athlete  in  the  country  saw  his 
chance." 

Since  then,  more  than  80  Grambling  grad- 
uates have  plunged  Into  professional  foot- 
ball— 35  of  them  were  on  the  active  rolls  of 
National  and  American  League  teams  this 
season — and  they  Included  some  of  the 
game's  most  outstanding  players  Last  year 
alone,  for  example,  five  former  Grambling 
men  were  chosen  for  all-pro  honors — Roose- 
velt Taylor  of  the  Chicago  Bears,  Buck  Bu- 
chanan of  the  Kansas  City  Chiefs,  Clifton 
McNeil  of  the  San  Francisco  Forty-Nlners, 
Willie  Brown  of  the  Oakland  Raiders  and 
Garland  Boyette  of  the  Houston  Oilers. 

And,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  Grambling 
grads  figure  prominently  in  the  protfessional 
football  wars. 

Late  last  season,  for  Instance,  San  Fran- 
cisco was  trailing  Green  Bay,  20-7,  when 
Grambllng's  Clifton  McNeil  speared  a  pass 
and  darted  for  a  touchdown  to  start  the 
Forty-Nlners  on  a  fourth-quarter  scoring 
Jag.  When  It  was  over.  San  FrancUco  had 
upset  Green  Bay.  27-20. 

Later,  when  Kansas  City  was  playing 
Boston,  another  Grambling  graouate.  Goldie 
Sellers,  returned  a  punt  76  yards  and  fired 
his  Chiefs  to  a  31-17  victory. 

A  year  before  that,  as  the  Baltimore  Colts 
churned  toward  a  touchdown  that  would 
have  tied  them  for  a  divisional  championship 
of  the  National  Football  League.  It  was 
Grambllng's  WtlUe  Davis,  playing  for  Green 
Bay.  who  tackled  Johnny  Unltas  with  such 
force  that  he  lost  the  ball — and  the  game. 
The  man  responsible  for  the  production  o/ 
all  this  black  power  Is  Edward  Gay  Robin- 
son, who  came  to  OrRmbllng  as  football 
coach  29  years  ago — with  orders  to  produce 
a  winning  team.  Although  he  had  no  coach- 
ing experience,  "Eddie"  Robinson  had  been 
a  Uttle  All-Amerlcan  at  now-defunct  Leland 
College  m  Baker.  La.,  where  he  once  com- 
pleted 59  straight  passes  In  six  games. 

Though  green  and  young,  Robinson  was 
hired  by  R.  W.  E.  Jones,  Grambllng's  sports- 
minded  president,  who  decided  In  1941  that 
If  a  Southern  college  was  going  to  amount 
to  anything,  it  had  to  have  a  strong  football 
program.  And,  as  the  college  president  saw 
It.  Robinson  was  the  man  to  produce  the 
program. 

However,  Grambling  wasn't  built  In  a  day. 
During  his  first  season.  Coach  Robinson  lost 
every  game  but  one — and  It  was  a  tie.  Then, 
the  very  next  year,  his  team  went  undefeated, 
untied  and  unscored-on.  Five  years  later, 
Robinson  put  together  a  football  machine 
which  had  four  Little  All-Amerlcans  in  the 
lineup.  Including  Tank  Younger. 

"When  a  professional  football  scout  finally 
showed  up  at  Grambling,"  Robinson  recalls, 
"we  wouldn't  let  him  get  away  till  he'd  seen 
Tank.  And  when  Tank  was  signed  by  the 
Rams,  he  gave  every  Negro  boy  in  the  coun- 
try something  to  shoot  for." 

Indeed  he  did.  During  his  years  with  the 
Rams  the  enormous  Younger  blasted  his  way 
to  a  place  on  the  All-Pro  team.  His  60-touch- 
down  record  at  Grambling  still  stands  and  he 
is  now  a  member  of  the  Small  College  Foot- 
ball Hall  of  Fame.  ^  .,  „ 
But  more  Important,  perhaps,  is  what  all 
this  did  for  Grambling  College,  an  institution 
with  such  humble  beginnings  that  It  was 
founded  orlglnaUy  as  a  private  Negro  high 
school  m  1901.  It  was  not  imtU  1928  that  the 
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acbool  WAS  turned  Into  a  Junior  college  to 
train  teachers. 

When  Dr.  Jones  became  preeldent  In  1936,  It 
waa  still  a  Junior  college  and  had  only  130 
students  and  17  faculty  members.  Four  years 
later,  in  1040.  It  became  a  four-year  state 
college  which  hab  grown  steadily  until  today 
It  boasts  an  enroHment  of  4.0O0,  a  facility 
of  nearly  200,  a  campus  exploding  with  a  16- 
mlllion-dollar  construction  program  and  an 
operating  budget  9f  about  six  million  dollars 
a  year. 

Even  so.  Grambllng  remains  a  relatively 
smaU  Negro  school,  at  the  edge  of  a  tiny  com- 
munity with  a  t^o-block  business  district 
tuid  scattered  residential  section  inhabited 
mostly  by  faculty  members.  On  nearly  every 
automobile  there's  a  bumper  sticker:  "How 
Sweet  It  Is — Grambllng  Tigers." 

On  the  surface.  Orambllng — both  the  town 
and  the  school — B#em  nothing  more  than  a 
very  small,  very  quiet  college  community 
which  traditionally  has  attracted  more  girls 
than  boys.  Nevertfteless,  to  this  remote  spot, 
mid-way  between  Monroe  and  Shreveport, 
La.,  has  come  a  steady  stream  of  magazine 
writers,  national  ttBleviaton  crewmen,  media 
men  of  all  kinds  who  have  helped  make 
OrambUng  famoi|s  as  few  other  Negro 
schools. 

Partly,  all  this  national  attention  Is  due 
to  ^e  svary  promoting  of  publicity  director 
Collie  Nicholson.  8ut  mostly  it's  the  result 
of  a  football  program  which  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  like*  of  Notre  Dame,  one  of  the 
few  schools  that  cdnslstently  turns  out  more 
football  professionals  than  Grambllng, 

The  upshot  Is  a  steady  influx  of  football 
talent — big,  fast,  t^ugh.  young  athletes  who 
frankly  come  to  Orambllng  in  hopes  of  land- 
ing a  professional  fbotball  career. 

"I  would  be  lying  if  I  didn't  say  that  many 
of  our  boys  come  here  to  prepare  for  pro  foot- 
ball," says  Ckiachi  Robinson.  "We're  not 
ashamed  of  it.  A  lot  of  these  kids  are  from 
underprivileged  families,  and  they  see  this  as 
a  short-cut  to  som«  of  the  things  they  want. 
And  a  lot  of  them  get  it. 

"Some  of  these  ^klds  graduate  from  here 
and  start  right  in  t&aklng  more  money  than 
anybody  on  our  faculty.  We  encourage  them 
to  get  an  educatlod.  but  we  don't  discourage 
them  from  playing  professional  football." 

Actually.  Coach  Robinson  helps  prepare 
his  Grambllng  piasters  for  pro  ball  by  teach- 
ing them  professional  play  patterns  and 
methods.  "The  name  of  the  game  Is  block- 
ing and  tackling."  He  says.  "But  we  also  teach 
the  terminology  of  the  pros.  If  a  boy  Is  going 
to  play  professional  football  ...  If  this  is 
what  brought  hlmi  to  Grambllng  .  .  .  then 
the  least  we  can  do  Is  teach  him  the  termi- 
nology along  with  t(he  basics. 

"So.  if  I  walk  l^to  his  room  where  he's 
sleeping  and  I  yell.  Red  Left!"  I  want  him  to 
Jump  up  and  tell  nie  the  formation  is  strong 
left,  the  backfleld  ls{  split,  and  flankers  are  out 
or  whatever." 

Although  Robinson  has  been  employing 
professional  coaching  methods  for  years — 
he  was  one  of  the  first  Negro  coaches  to  use 
the  movie  camera  flor  review — he  Is  continu- 
ally revising  and  |nodifylng  his  system  to 
keep  pace  with  the]  latest  Innovations  in  pro 
ball.  Much  of  it  c^mes  from  former  Gram- 
bllng players  who  have  turned  professional 
and,  like  Tank  Younger,  now  a  scout,  return 
to  the  school  year-Wter-year  to  lend  a  hand. 

"Every  boy  who  tomes  to  Grambllng  with 
visions  of  playing  f»o  ball  is  going  to  get  ev- 
ery scrap  of  Inforitoatlon  we  can  pick  up," 
says  Robinson. 

In  addition  to^  professional  coaching, 
Grambllng  also  provides  its  players  with  a 
remarkable  showed  for  their  talent.  Al- 
though Its  regular  Eeason  consists  mostly  of 
games  with  othet  small  Negro  schools 
throughout  the  S0uth,  increasingly  it  has 
been  playing  special  games  on  a  national 
level. 

Last   year,   the   tigers   played   in   Yankee 


Stadium,  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  In  the 
Astrodome  at  Houston  and  In  the  Rose  Bowl 
Stadium  at  Pasadena.  This  year,  they  opened 
their  season  with  a  charity  game  on  the  West 
Coast  and  followed  it  up  a  week  later  with 
another  benefit  in  Yankee  Stadium.  (In 
both  cases,  the  proceed*  went  to  the  Urban 
League.) 

"We've  got  a  new  recruiting  slogan  going," 
quips  one  assistant  coach.  "Play  for  us  and 
see  the  world." 

Actually,  Grambllng  now  plays  to  more 
fans  than  many  major  universities.  In  11 
games  last  season,  including  their  poet-sea- 
son victory  in  the  Pasadena  Bowl  over  Sacra- 
mento State,  the  Grambllng  Tigers  performed 
before  227,585  paying  customers. 

However,  fame  has  its  disadvantages.  "'Ev- 
ery team  we  play  wants  to  beat  Grambllng. 
So  everybody's  laying  for  us,"  says  Robin- 
son, It  doesn't  seem  to  make  all  that  much 
difference,  however.  As  he  entered  his  29th 
season  this  year.  Robinson  had  won  188 
games,  tied  11  find  lost  only  66. 

All  this  hasn't  gone  unnoticed  by  profes- 
sional scouts  or  young  athletes  who  want  to 
play  pro  ball.  In  fact,  for  the  first  Ume, 
Orambllng  has  attracted  two  white  play«« 
to  Its  squad. 

Robinson,  overjoyed  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  at  last  Interested  white  contestants,  is 
nevertheless  8iUT)rl8ed  that  it  dldnt  happen 
earlier.  "Surely,  there  are  white  boys  who 
want  to  play  profeeslonal  football  as  much 
as  colored  boys,"  he  says.  "Well,  why 
shouldn't  they  come  to  Grambllng?" 

Robinson  anticipated  some  possible  trou- 
ble when  the  first  white  youth,  James 
Gregory,  of  Corcoran,  Calif.,  applied  for  a 
football  scholarship  at  Grambllng.  (Young 
Gregory  was  an  all-state  football  player  at 
Corcoran)  where  the  team  is  coached  bv  a 
Grambllng  graduate.  He  picked  Grambllng 
over  several  other  schools  at  his  coach's 
suggestion. ) 

"I  was  flattered  when  thU  boy  .  .  .  when 
any  boy  .  .  .  says  he  wants  to  play  for  us," 
Robinson  recalls.  "And  I  felt  this  was  Impor- 
tant. I  wanted  to  show  everybody  the  kind 
of  p>eople  we  are — to  demonstrate  that  any- 
body can  play  football  for  Grambllng.  All  my 
life,  I've  seen  one  or  two  Negro  boys  on  white 
teams.  Now  we  had  a  chance  to  give  as  much 
as  we  asked,  to  accept  this  boy  as  part  of  our 
team." 

Robinson  is  extremely  conscious  of 
Grambllng's  public  image,  and  It  shows  In 
the  habits  of  his  players.  Although  they  are 
undeniable  rough  housers  on  the  field,  they 
wear  coats  and  ties  on  road  trips  and  almost 
always  bow  their  heads  and  say  grace  at  the 
training  table. 

Thus,  when  the  first  white  athlete  came 
to  Orambllng,  Robinson  went  to  some 
lengths  to  see  that  nothing  went  awry. 

"The  first  thing  I  did,  was  to  have  a  talk 
with  him.  I  told  him,  'You're  In  a  new  en- 
vironment, now,  son,  and  when  you  get 
knocked  down  it's  going  to  be  different.  Be- 
cause all  the  other  times  you  got  knocked 
down,  you  looked  around  and  everything  was 
white.  Well,  when  you  get  knocked  down 
here,  you're  going  to  look  aroiuid  and  every- 
thing's going  to  be  black.  What  you've  got  to 
do  Is  hang  In  there.'  " 

And,  throughout  his  freshman  year,  that's 
precisley  what  Gregory,  a  quarterback,  did. 
"Gregory  helped  us  in  more  ways  than 
one,"  says  Robinson.  "We  lost  our  first  two 
games  last  year,  and  everybody  was  down  in 
the  dumps.  We  were  trying  to  work  ourselves 
out  of  It  on  the  practice  field.  Our  first- 
string  defensive  team  was  taking  It  out  on 
the  team  for  which  Gregory  was  playing 
quarterback,  and  they  were  getting  tough 
and  pushing  him. 

"Well,  everybody  was  mad  and  Gregory  was 
wet  and  dirty  and  tired  of  being  pushed 
around.  He  went  back  to  pass,  but  the  re- 
ceivers were  all  covered  and  so  he  made  his 
move  and  started  a  sweep.  TTie  offense  started 


blocking  like  hell  and  Gregory  went  mto  the 
end  zone.  He  slammed  the  ball  on  the  ground 
and  It  bounced  15  feet  in  the  air  and  every- 
body grinned. 

"Somebody  said.  'Now  you  got  soul,  Greg.' 
and  that  broke  the  tension  and  we  never 
lost  another  ball  game." 

Long  before  the  season  ended.  Gregory 
was  an  accepted  part  of  the  team.  "When  we 
walked  into  the  Astrodome, "  recalls  Robin- 
son, "a  sports  writer  began  asking  some  of 
the  players  who  the  white  boy  was.  They 
acted  like  they  dldnt  know  what  he  was 
talking  about.  What  white  boy?  they  asked. 
'Isn't  there  a  white  boy  on  the  team?  said 
the  sports  writer.  Oh,  said  one  of  our  boys, 
he  must  mean  James  Gregory.  Man,  he  ain't 
no  white  boy — he's  a  Tiger.'  " 

And,  indeed,  it  takes  a  bit  of  tiger  to  play 
for  Orambllng,  where  seldom  does  a  line- 
man weigh  leas  than  240  pounds,  and  the 
backs  aren't  much  smaller. 

Although  Robinson  has  turned  out  tackles, 
ends,  halfbacks  and  fullbacks  who  have 
played  some  of  the  best  professional  football 
In  the  country,  he  has  never  developed  a  pro 
quarterback.  And,  after  29  years  it  has  begun 
to  bother  him. 

"For  a  long  time,  the  Negro  athlete 
wouldn't  try  for  quarterback,  because  he 
never  believed  the  pros  would  play  him  at 
that  position.  Once,  one  of  them  told  me, 
"I'll  play  quarterback  for  you,  but  you'll  have 
to  let  me  play  defensive  back  for  myself, 
because  that's  what  I'm  going  to  have  to  do 
with  the  pros."  " 

Robinson  no  longer  believes  the  argument 
holds  water.  "If  we  do  our  homework  and 
produce  a  good  quarterback,  I  think  the  pros 
will  play  him.  And  I  really  want  to  turn  out 
a  quarterback.  I've  been  at  this  game  29 
years,  as  long  or  longer  than  'the  Bear'  (Ala- 
bama Coach  Paul  Bryant)  and  If  he  can 
produce  any  number  of  good  quarterbacks, 
it  looks  like  we  could  come  up  with  Just  one." 
For  the  past  four  years,  Robinson  has  been 
groommg  a  likely  candidate — James  Harris — 
who  was  signed  as  a  quarterback  by  the 
Buffalo  Bills  of  the  AFL.  Although  they  have 
two  veteran  quarterbacks,  the  Bills'  coaches 
are  mightily  Impressed  with  Harris.  In  the 
Buffalo  opener  with  the  New  York  Jets,  he 
became  the  first  Negro  quarterback  ever  to 
start  the  season  for  a  professional  team. 
And  he  was  matched  against  the  immatch- 
able  Joe  Namatb,  no  lees. 

After  a  creditable  showing  in  that  game, 
Harris  gave  way  to  one  of  the  Buffalo  veterans 
and  Robinson  concedes  that  "he  might  not 
make  It.  But  If  he  doeant,  the  next  guy  will. 
This  is  Just  one  more  door  we've  got  to  open." 
Grambllng  has  opened  many  doors.  In 
addition  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  foot- 
ball machines  in  the  country,  the  school  also 
turns  out  one  of  the  finest  basketball  teams 
in  small  college  circles,  and  some  of  Its  grad- 
uates have  made  the  professional  ranks  on 
the  courts.  Two  all-pro  players  last  year, 
James  Jones  of  New  Orleans  and  Willis  Reed 
of  the  New  York  Knlcks,  are  former  Gram- 
bllng stars. 

However,  It  Is  on  the  football  field  that 
Grambllng  has  become  a  legmd.  And  It  Is 
here  that  you  learn  why  Its  program  Is  so 
successful. 

"You  gotta  have  Pride!  Pride!  Pride!" 
shouts  Coach  Robinson  as  he  watches  his 
squad  butt  heads  on  the  practice  field.  "You 
gotta  look  like  a  pro!  Look  like  a  champion  I 
Because  nobody's  gonna  respect  you  If  you 
don't!" 

Under  Robinson's  direction,  two  burly 
giants  crouched  nose-to-nose  and,  at  a  sig- 
nal, crashed  Into  one  finother  through  a  nar- 
row corridor  formed  by  two  tackling  dum- 
mies. One  of  the  boys  lay  sprawled  on  the 
ground,  blood  flowing  from  his  nose. 

"You  got  whipped,  son,"'  said  Robinson. 
'"Tou  better  get  up  and  try  again."' 

Six  more  times,  the  two  players  collided, 
and  six  more  times  the  same  youth  was  flat- 
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tened.  On  the  seventh  try,  in  desperation,  he 
finally  came  out  on  top. 

"I  knew  you  could  do  It,"  Robinson  told 
the  boy  delightedly.  „,».». 

"AH  you  gotta  have  Is  a  little  pride.  That  s 
weTe  here  to  teach  you." 


TANGIBLE  EVIDENCE  NEEDED  PROM 
THE  SILENT  MAJORITY 


The  SPEAKER,  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  <Mr.  Hogan)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes.  ,  ^^, 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mi*.  Speaker,  last  night  s 
major  foreign  policy  speech  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  weU  deserves  the  thoughtful 
attention  and  perusal  of  all  Members  of 
this  body  and  of  all  Americans. 

Two  points  in  particular  impressed  me 
as  I  listened  to  the  President  speak  to 
the  American  people.  First,  I  beUeve  it 
is  absolutely  imperative  that  the  vast 
"Silent"  majority  end  their  sUence  and 
begin  to  give  tangible  evidence  that  they 
support  the  President's  Vietnam  policy. 
President  Nixon  outlined  a  cogent  pol- 
icy and  plan  for  peace  which  merits  the 
support  of  the  American  people. 

Second,  President  Nixon's  appeal  to 
our  young  people  touched  upon  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  hope — or  despair — in  the 
futvu-e  of  this  great  country.  The  Presi- 
dent made  it  clear  that  he  favors  peace 
as  much  as  anyone.  He  is  concerned 
about  the  same  things  which  concern  so 
many  of  our  young  people.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  many  of  them  will  rally  to  his 
support  and  will  not  be  lured  to  demon- 
strate opposition  to  his  policy  on  No- 
vember 15. 

One  thing  which  concerned  me  about 
the  October  Vietnam  moratorium  was 
that  it  presented  only  one  side  of  Amer- 
ican sentiment  on  the  war.  The  mora- 
torium was  for  many  participants  an 
expression  of  public  desire  for  peace.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  it  was  accepted  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  as  a  show  of  sup- 
port for  their  war  efforts,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  protest  seriously  weakened 
our  negotiating  position  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  in  Paris. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  view  which  is 
emerging  in  some  quarters  that,  unless 
one  actively  supported  the  moratorium, 
he  is  not  in  favor  of  ending  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  This  is  a  most  unfortunate 
circumstance  because  it  can  divide  our 
people  before  both  sides  of  the  issue  can 
even  be  heard  or  discussed.  Regretfully, 
the  news  media  plays  up  the  role  of  the 
vocal  minority  and,  as  a  result,  the  views 
of  the  vast  majority  are  never  heard. 

Because  our  children  are  bombasted 
by  the  mass  media  throughout  their 
formative  and  impressionable  years,  I 
fear  that  they  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
saturated  with  only  one  point  of  view. 

Those  who  participated  in  the  mora- 
torium do  not  seem  to  recognize  that 
every  responsible  American  prefers  peace 
to  war.  President  Nixon  wants  peace  in 
Vietnam.  I  want  peace  in  Vietnam.  Amer- 
ica as  a  Nation  wants  peace  in  Vietnam. 
I  am  fearful  that  Drew  Pearson's  suc- 
cessor Jack  Anderson,  may  be  correct 
when.  In  his  October  15  column,  he  wrote 
of  some  of  our  more  vocal  peaceniks — 
who  seem  to  think  they  are  the  only  ones 
in  this  country  on  the  side  of  world  peace 
and    tranquillity— that:     "They    aren't 


against  the  war  at  all;  they  merely  are 
on  the  enemy's  side." 

"While  I  sun  not  one  who  sees  a  Com- 
munist behind  every  tree,  it  nevertheless 
disturbs  me  greatly  to  see  so  many  pro- 
tests lodged  against  the  American  Gov- 
ernment when,  as  the  President  said  last 
night,  we  have  Initiated  and  carried 
through  proposals  for  peace,  while  the 
Vletcong  have  thwarted  negotiation  and 
mutual  withdrawal  efforts  at  every  point. 
If  there  are  to  be  protests,  why  not  direct 
them  against  the  government  of  Hanoi 
which  has  brutally  treated  thousands  of 
US  prisoners  of  war  and  continually 
refused  to  enter  into  any  meaningful 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  or 
South  Vietnam? 

Pew  Americans  realize  that,  between 
the  beginning  of  1957  and  the  end  of 
August  this  year,  25,243  South  Vietnam- 
ese civilians  were  slaughtered  in  Com- 
munist terror  attacks.  These  are  not 
civilians  killed  during  the  battlefield  ac- 
tion They  were  victims  of  political  as- 
sassination, of  reprisals  against  villages, 
or  they  were  persons  killed  because  they 
had  skills  useful  to  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment. .„,.,.  J 

The  population  of  South  Vietnam  is 
one-twentieth  that  of  the  United  States. 
If  we  suffered  the  same  rate  of  deaths 
from  terror  attack,  we  would  have  lost 
a  half  million  mayors,  councilmen,  health 
workers,  teachers— people— in  less  than 

12  years. 

This  is  the  other  side  of  the  Vietnam 
story  which  must  be  told  to  our  people. 
I  think  it  is  particularly  critical  that 
this  story  be  told  now  because,  in  every 
estimation,  the  November  moratorium  is 
expected  to  be  even  more  one  sided  than 
that  which  occurred  in  October.  The  Oc- 
tober observance  proved  to  be  cool  and 
concentrated  and  nonviolent,  but  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Mobilization  Committee 
To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  in  the  No- 
vember plans  wiU  undoubtedly  increase 
the  chances  of  a  chaotic  and  turbulent 
demonstration. 


THE  BIG  TRUCK  BILL 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  ScHWENCEL)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Priday  of  last  week,  I  took  the  floor  to 
reveal  some  preliminary  data  with  re- 
spect to  alleged  truck  safety  violations 
in  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  also  with  re- 
spect to  pressure  being  applied  to  truck 
drivers  to  obtain  their  endorsement  of 
the  big  truck  biU.  At  a  press  conference 
this  morning,  I  released  more  detailed 
information  on  these  violations  and  the 
pressures  applied  with  respect  to  the  big 

truck  bill. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
inserting  the  foUowing  material  docu- 
menting the  charges  in  the  Record: 
Statement  by  Congressman  Pred 
Schwengel;  letter  from  Charles  M.  Zogg, 
letter  from  drivers  on  safety  violations: 
letter  from  Portland.  Oreg.,  dnver: 
stories  from  the  Davenport  Times-Demo- 
crat by  Tom  Kuncl : 

STATEMENT  BT  CONGRESSMAN  PRKD  SCHWINGEI, 

A  Shocking  situation  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention in  recent  days  with  respect  to  at- 


tempts by  the  trucking  industry  to  influence 
Congressional  action  on  the  "Big  Truck  BIU." 
A  truck  driver  from  my  district  has  ad- 
vised me  that  the  company  lor  which  he 
works  threatened  to  withhold  his  paycheck 
If  he  refused  to  write  to  me  endorsing  the 
Big  Truck  Bill. 

This  is  Incredible,  and  certainly  will  not  be 
tolerated.  The  driver  explained  that  a  notice 
was  posted  on  the  company  bulletin  board 
indicating  that  drivers  and  their  wives  would 
be  expected  to  write  to  their  Congressman 
expressing  support  for  the  bill.  The  notice 
also  stated  that  the  company  wanted  copies 
of  the  letters  so  they  could  forward  them  to 
the  president  of  the  company. 

The  driver  with  whom  I  discussed  the  mat- 
ter was  given  the  run-aroimd  when  he  sought 
his  pay  check.  He  waa  forced  to  obtain  It 
from  the  dispatcher  rather  than  the  regular 
office,  and  then  received  It  only  after  a  not 
too  gentle  remainder  that  he  had  not  writ- 
ten the  required  letter. 

This  Is  Just  one  more  example  of  the 
high  handed,  dictatorial  methods  employed 
by  some  truck  owners  to  steamroller  their 
legislation  through  the  Congress.  It  Is  In- 
credible that  In  a  free  country  like  America, 
we  could  have  a  situation  where  this  sort  of 
thing  could  happen. 

I  am  requesting  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress advise  me  of  any  correspondence  they 
have  received  which  would  mdicate  a  slml- 
lar  pattern  of  action  by  other  truck  c<m»- 
pamee. 

I  have  asked  that  the  Departments  of 
Transportation  and  Labor,  together  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  fully  In- 
vestigate this  shocking  situation. 

This  same  driver  has  provided  detailed  In- 
formation on  safety  violations  with  respect 
to  equipment  operated  by  his  company.  Some 
of  theee  violations  have  been  documented  by 
a  reporter  from  the  Davenport  Times-Demo- 
crat, TOm  Kuncl. 

The  photographs  taken  by  Brent  Hanson 
at  Mr.  Kuncl's  direction  strikingly  demon- 
strate the  violations.  I  am  urging  an  Immedi- 
ate and  thorough  Investigation  of  this  mat- 
ter by  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Bureau  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

I  am  authorized  to  release  the  contents  of 
a  letter  from  the  driver  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred, Mr.  Charles  Zogg  of  Davenport,  Iowa, 
and  copies  of  the  letter  will  also  be  made 
avaUable  to  the  appropriate  government 
agencies. 

I  have  suspected  all  along  that  the  reason 
these  drivers  haven't  come  forward.  Is  the 
extreme  pressure  from  their  employers.  It 
now  appears  they  realize  how  much  they 
stand  to  lose  under  the  bill. 

Itvseems  to  me  that  the  drivers  do.  indeed, 
havla  good  deal  to  lose  by  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  question  of 
safety,  but  there  la  also  the  question  of  po- 
tential economic  loss  from  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

However,  I  think  we  are  now  witnessing  a 
change  In  the  attitude  of  our  nation's  truck 
drivers.  The  information  provided  by  Mr. 
Zogg  is  one  indication  of  this  change.  The 
evidence  gathered  by  Ralph  Nader's  summer 
interns  fiu-ther  substantiates  this  charge  In 
attitude. 

Also,  I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
several  Davenport  truck  drivers  calling  atten- 
tion to  equipment  defects.  The  letter  Is  to  the 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety's  Kansas  City 
office.  I  will  ask  that  they  co-ordinate  their 
investigation  with  respect  to  all  of  these 
alleged  violations. 

Finally,  I  have  received  a  detailed  letter 
from  a  Portland,  Oregon,  driver  with  respect 
to  a  safety  factor  which  was  completely  over- 
looked at  hearings  on  the  bill.  The  problem 
is  that  of  the  relation  of  loading  to  control 
of  the  vehicles.  The  driver  very  articulately 
sets  forth  the  problem  and  I  am  authorized 

to  release  the  text  of  his  letter.  

Gentlemen.  «ai  of  this  points  to  the  need 
for  a  complete  and  thorough  study  of  the 
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this  legislation  by  a  com- 
Impirtlal  study  group.  I  intend 
a  study  as  a  substitute  bill 
on  the  big  truck  bill. 


sessions 


The  following 
check  I  was  told 
girls.  When  I 
asked  me  If  I  ha 
I  said  no,  I  am 
that  time  the  dt 
me  why  not  and 
minutes.  I  told 


Letter  PiomjCharlbs  M.  Zogc, 

j        Dav»npobt.  Iowa. 

October  31, 1969. 
Congressman  PMs  Scrwzngxi., 
House  of  Represetttativea, 
Washington,  D.Ci 

OXAR  Sib:  In  reference  to  our  conversation 
a  few  weeks  ago,  I  feel  I  should  restate  the 
facts  I  related  to  Vou  at  that  time.  I  am  doing 
this  because  I  fbel  It  ts  vital  there  be  no 
misunderstanding  and  also  that  you  may 
have  these  facts  for  your  flies  to  do  with  as 
you  think  best. 

As  you  know,  I  am  employed  as  a  truck 
driver  at  the  Bettendorf,  Iowa,  terminal  of 
Ruan  Transport  Corporation. 

About  mid-August  of  this  year  a  notice  was 
posted  on  the  b\i|letin  board  at  the  terminal 
saying  that  Johd  Ruan  considered  It  neces- 
sary for  all  the  drivers  and  the  drivers'  wives 
to  write  to  their  I  Congressman,  Individually, 
expressing  suppofcT;  for  the  "Big  Truck  Bill" 
pending  in  Congtess.  The  letters  were  to  be 
written  in  dupll(&te,  one  copy  to  be  kept  at 
the  terminal  to  be  forwarded  to  John  Ruan 
later.  AU  replies  [were  to  be  turned  into  the 
Bettendorf  office^  and  they  would  In  turn 
forward  them  to  John  Ruan.  The  notice  also 
stated  that  If  anyone  did  not  know  what  to 
write,  a  sample  letter  was  available  in  the 
office  to  copy  : 

iyday  when  I  asked  for  my 
had  to  see  one  of  the  office 
ted  her  for  my  check,  she 
written  my  letter  yet  and 
lot  In  favor  of  the  bill.  At 
spatcher.  Mr.  Prazer  asked 
we  dlsciissed  It  for  a  few 
there  was  no  provisions 
In  the  bill  for  adied  safety  features  and  that 
I  did  not  think  I  the  present  highways  and 
bridges  were  adequate  to  carry  this  increased 
load  and  width.  |He  said  he  was  not  aware 
that  It  includedj  widening  the  trucks  but 
that  I  "need  not  terorry."  "Do  you  think  John 
Ruan  would  put  k  piece  of  equipment  on  the 
road  that  was  nqt  safe?"  I  told  him  at  that 
time  that  I  woulp  look  the  bill  over  and  let 
him  know.  About itwo  (2)  we^s  later  another 
notice  was  poeteid  asking  the  men  if  they 
had  written  thelt  letters  yet.  It  again  said 
that  all  replies  y^ere  to  be  tiirned  In  to  the 
office  and  they  wpuld  forward  them  to  John 
Ruan.  I 

The  next  payaay  when  I  asked  for  my 
check  I  was  toldj  it  was  not  In  the  regular 
stack  of  checks  knd  that  I  would  have  to 
see  Bill  Prazer.  when  I  asked  him  he  said 
he  was  going  tojhold  it  until  after  I  had 
talked  to  the  terminal  manager,  Roy  Camp- 
bell. He  said  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me  after 
I  talked  to  Roy] Campbell  and  that  if  he 
kept  my  check  ne  was  sure  I  would  come 
to  see  him.  I  beoame  quite  angry  and  told 
him  that  If  my  word  was  not  good  enough 
that  I  would  be  \n  to  talk  to  him  then  he 
could  keep  the  cSeck.  He  said  "O.K.  I  will." 
After  I  had  the  discussion  with  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, which  was  in  no  way  related  to  this 
matter,  I  went  Back  to  Bill  Prazer's  office 
and  asked  for  mji  check. 

He  asked  me  ^hy  I  hadn't  written  a  let- 
ter to  my  CongBessman  yet.  I  told  him  I 
still  did  not  favoi  the  bill.  He  put  my  check 
in  my  shirt  pocket  and  we  discussed  the 
Big  Truck  Bill  fct  a  few  minutes  more  and 
then  I  left.  Thi  next  day  while  talking 
to  two  (2)  otheij  drivers,  Howard  Hill  and 
James  Clark,  theif  told  me  that  when  they 
had  asked  for  tl^eir  checks  they  had  been 
told  they  had  tq  write  a  letter  first.  They 
did  and  were  thten  given  their  paychecks. 
The  same  procedure  was  used  on  a  num- 
ber of  other  drivei  b. 
They  are:  Prant  Gall,  Pred  Dirks,  Thomas 


Sharpe,  Dennis  Hamburg,  Donald  Ellis,  Ger- 
ald Kephart,  and  others  including  James 
De  Vaughn  who  now  drives  for  another  com- 
pany. Another  driver,  Colby  Loechel  was 
present  when  James  De  Vaughn  was  told  he 
had  to  write  a  letter  before  he  could  get  his 
check.  Mr.  Loechel  told  the  dispatcher  he 
could  not  hold  a  man's  pay  check  like  that 
and  the  dispatcher,  Olen  Maynard  replied, 
"You  haven't  seen  many  things  John  Recon 
can't  do." 

It  was  only  a  few  days  later  when  I  con- 
tacted you  by  telephone  and  related  substan- 
tially these  same  facts.  Since  that  time  I 
have  been  told  by  the  other  drivers  at  this 
terminal  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  this 
has  occurred  at  this  terminal.  When  this  bill 
first  came  before  Congress  I  was  not  em- 
ployed by  Ruan  Transport.  The  men  who 
were  here  then  and  are  still  here  say  the 
same  tactics  were  used  at  that  time.  With- 
holding pay  checks  until  letters  were  writ- 
ten to  Congressman  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  this  bill,  and  I 
am  sure  most  of  the  motoring  public  would 
too.  If  they  were  made  aware  of  the  many 
serious  consequences  Involved. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  and  all  the  others 
who  have  devoted  so  much  time  to  what  I 
hope  Is  the  eventual  defeat  of  this  bill.  If 
at  any  time  I  may  be  of  assistance  in  any 
way,  I  would  consider  It  a  privilege. 
Very  sincerely, 

Chables  M.  Zogo. 


Letter  From  Drivers  on  Safett  Violations 
Davenport.  Iowa, 

November  1 ,  1969. 

Dear  Sib:  This  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  that 
was  sent  to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, Oct.  31,  1969. 

Below  are  the  names  of  the  drivers  that 
signed  this  letter: 

Thomas  E.  Sharpe,  Dennis  Hamburg,  James 
Clark,  Ray  Taylor,  Charles  Zogg.  Donald  Ellis, 
Gerald  Kephart,  Pred  Dirks. 

Por  the  record,  there  were  others  that 
wished  to  sign  said  letter.  But,  due  to  cir- 
cumstances were  unable  to  be  reached  at 
the  time. 

FOT  verification  of  these  signatures  con- 
tact: Mr.  Byron  Schlerier,  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Very  sincerely, 

Thomas  E.   Sharpe. 


October  29,  1969. 
U.S.    Department   op   Transportation,   Fed- 
eral  Highway   Administration,   Oftice 
op  Motor  Carrier  Safety, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
(Attention  of  Mr.  Byron  Schrerier) . 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  writing  to  you  in  regard 
to  a  situation  which  I  lielleve  has  become 
intolerable. 

At  present.  I  am  driving  for  Ruan  Trans- 
port Corporation,  Terminal  No.  10.  located  In 
Bettendorf,  Iowa.  The  situation  which  I  refer 
to  is  the  unsafe  and  poor  condition  of  an 
alarming  number  of  vehicles  which  other 
drivers  and  I  take  out  on  the  road  each  day. 

Specifically,  I  will  cite  these  instances :  The 
coinpany  for  which  I  drive  dally  sends  out 
vehicles  which  have  faulty  steering  and 
brakes,  betd  coupling  devices,  poor  lights, 
broken  speedometers,  trailers  that  leak  pe- 
trolevim  both  internally  and  externally, 
safety  valves  wired  open,  and  air  valves  wired 
Of)en.  faulty  equalizer  arms  on  air  suspension 
units,  broken  and  cracked  glass,  no  visors, 
units  lacking  necessary  engine  power,  trailer 
frame  cracks,  split  bulkheads,  excessive  en- 
gine oil  leaks,  and  units  rendered  unsafe  on 
present  width  highways  because  of  dog- 
tracking. 

Time  and  again  we  have  challenged  the 
safety  of  these  vehicles,  and  in  turn  have 
been  liadgered,  bullied  and  harrassed  by 
management  officials  at  the  terminal.  On  one 
occasion  I  was  advised  that  faulty  couplings 
were  not  a  safety  factor. 


In  addition,  the  company  has  t>een  able  to 
find  a  certain  percentage  of  drivers  to  con- 
tinue taking  these  unsafe  units  out  on  regu- 
lar runs. 

Because  I  feel  deeply  about  the  potential 
threat  to  life  that  these  unsafe  vehicles  pose, 
(not  only  to  the  motoring  public,  but  to 
drivers  as  well),  I  am  appealing  to  you  to 
investigate  the  conditions  I  have  outlined.  I 
think  you  will  find  that  steps  need  to  be 
taken  to  Insure  that  the  trucks  that  other 
drivers  meet  on  the  highways  tomorrow  are 
as  safely  equipped  and  well  maintained  as 
they  can  be.  and  that  they  at  least  meet 
minimum  standards  enforced  by  your  de- 
partment. 

Very  sincerely, 


Letter  From  Portland,  Orec.  Driver 
October  31,  1969 
Re:     H.R.     11870,    increased    truck    length, 
width,  and  weight  limits. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  adamant  opposition  to 
any  increase  In  length  (third  trailer),  width, 
or  weight  limits  (even  under  the  tightest 
restrictions),  because,  in  time,  these  restric- 
tions win  be  chipped  away  one  inch  at  a 
time,  witness  the  State  of  Oregon  regarding 
darkness  and  Saturday  operation. 

My  main  reason  is  due  to  lack  of  trailer 
control.  After  the  problems  that  we,  the 
drivers,  have  had,  and  are  having  with 
standard  size  doubles,  I  have  no  desire  to 
pull  longer,  wider,  or  heavier  trailers.  At 
times,  they  are  totally  unpredictable.  In  a 
cross-wind,  it's  almost  impossible  to  keep 
them  from  swaying  across  the  center  line. 
If  the  truck  has  the  slightest  amount  of  play 
in  the  steering,  then  it  becomes  impossible. 

Next  comes  load  factor  and  cargo  weight 
distribution.  I  can't  begin  to  describe  to  you 
the  eerie  feeling  of  trying  to  maneuver  this 
equipment  down  the  road  if  one  or  both 
trailers  is  loaded  tall-heavy,  or  top-heavy,  or 
too  heavily  on  one  side  or  the  other.  "They 
do  whip;  they  do  weave;  they  do  lean;  they 
do  sway.  All  these  things  have  happened  to 
me.  There  are  times  when  we  bring  the  loads 
thru  on  sheer  luck. 

Please  note  that  the  glowing  reports  are 
uttered  by  the  management  personnel,  not 
by  the  men  who  drive  these  trucks  day  in 
and  day  out. 

Regarding  the  economy  factor,  why  did 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
cently rescind  a  temporary  freight  rate  in- 
crease here  in  the  Northwest  after  a  thorough 
study? 

Please  note  that  the  State  of  Minnesota 
won't  even  allow  two-trailer  combinations 
(doubles). 

Please  note  that  most  of  the  test  runs 
were  made  under  controlled  conditions  with 
specially  equipped  tractors.  These  conditions 
and  tractors  are  not  indicative  of  what  the 
situation  will  be  like  once  the  carriers  get 
this  bill  across. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  reasons 
for  my  opposition  to  this  bill.  These  reasons 
are  based  on  actual  over-the-road  experience 
with  doubles.  They  are  shared  by  most.  If 
not  all,  of  the  other  road  drivers. 
Respectfully, 


P.S. — Copies  of  this  letter  have  been  sent 
to  Reps.  Cleveland,  Kee,  Everett,  McCarthy, 
McEwen,  DeUenback,  Wyatt.  Mrs.  Green,  and 
Rep.  Fallon  (and  A.A.A.) . 

In  addition,  perhaps  you  could  ask  a  few 
pointed  questions  as  to  why  are  we  expe- 
riencing control  and  steering  problems  with 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  4000  Series 
truclcs  that  are  equipped  with  the  Rockwell- 
Standard  steering  and  suspension  (front- 
end).  The  problem  is  somewhere  in  caster- 
camber  adjustment  and  spring  length 
(front).  In  driving,  they  have  a  tendency  to 
be  slow  to  take  in  a  sharp  L.H.  curve  until 
the  steering  wheel  hits  a  certain  point  and 
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tben ^wham— you    are    unexpectedly    going 

too  far  left  and  have  to  pull  right,  and  then 
left  again  to  negotate  the  curve.  You  can  well 
imagine  the  path  that  the  trailers  have  taken 
at  this  point.  Sound  like  fun?  Thanks  again. 

I  Prom   Davenport    (Iowa)    Times-Democrat. 

Oct.  29,  1969) 

Say  Truckee  "Harassed" 

(By  Tom  Kuncl) 

A  truck  driver  says  he  has  been  "harassed" 

by  his  employers  because  he  refused  to  vrrite 

a  letter  to  his  congressman  in  favor  of  two 

pending  "big  truck"  bills,  the  -nmes-Demo- 

crat  learned  today. 

The  driver  said  the  "harassment  consUted 
of  a  threat  made  by  management  officials  of 
a  trucking  terminal  to  hold  back  his  weekly 
paycheck  until  he  wrote  the  letter. 

Rep  Pred  Schwengel  (R-Iowa).  to  whom 
the  complaint  went,  said  he  will  ask  for  an 
investigation  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  into 
the  allegations.  Schwengel  is  a  memt>er  of  the 
roads  subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  House  Public 
Works  Committee. 

The  driver  said  he  and  other  employes  or 
the  trucking  company  were  told  by  super- 
visory personnel  they  should  write  letters  to 
their  congressmen  expressing  favor  of  two 
bills  awaiting  congressional  action  that  would 
increase  the  width  and  weight  of  trucks  op- 
erating on  the  nation's  highways. 

The  driver  said  a  notice  on  a  bulletin 
board  initially  told  drivers  that  they  and 
their  wives  would  be  expected  to  write  such 
letters  and  that  the  company  wanted  copies 
for  forwarding  to  the  firm's  president. 

Later,  the  driver  said,  employes  whom  he 
knew  personally  were  told  that  they  would 
be  required  to  write  the  requested  letter  be- 
fore they  could  pick  up  their  weekly  pay- 

The  driver  is  asserted  to  have  reported 
the    substance    of    these     conversations    to 

Sch  w6nK6l . 

The  driver's  own  experience  involving  al- 
leged management  "harassment"  came  later. 

The  driver  said  that  when  he  went  to  pick 
up  his  paycheck  he  was  told  that  it  was  not 
in  the  regular  stack  of  pay  envelopes  and  that 
he  would  have  to  report  to  a  dispatcher  to 
seciure  his  wages. 

The  driver  said  he  was  told  by  the  dis- 
patcher "You  haven't  written  your  letter  yet." 
The  driver  added  that  when  he  became 
angry  and  said  he  would  not  sign  such  a 
letter  the  dispatcher  produced  his  paycheck 
and  gave  it  to  him. 

Schwengel  said  he  would  take  the  report 
of  the  driver  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  ICC  "Just  as  soon  as  I  can  get  over 
there,"  and  Indicated  he  would  attempt  to 
still  do  so  today. 

Schwengel  said  he  was  "shocked  by  the 
driver's  allegations. 

Schwengel  said  the  charges  advanced  by 
the  driver  support  his  contention  that  "the 
men  who  have  to  drive  these  big  trucks  don't 
want  anything  to  do  with  them.  It  is  the 
trucking  companies  who  are  trying  to  push 
this  thing  through  against  the  wishes  of 
drivers  and  the  public." 

Schwengel  has  been  a  consistent  foe  of 
proposed  legislation  that  would  increase  the 
width  of  trucks  from  8  feet  to  8.5  feet  and 
would  permit  them  to  carry  heavier  loads. , 

A  similar  bill  died  for  lack  of  action  in  the 
1968  House  session.  Two  new  bills  calling  for 
basically  the  same  provisions  are  awaiting 
consideration  in  the  House  now. 


[From  the  Times-Democrat,  Davenport- 

Bettendorf,  Iowa,  Oct.  30,  19691 

Tbuck  Bill  Rolls 

(Editors    note:    A   truck   driver   charged 

Wednesday   that  his  employers   "harrassed" 

him  because  he  has  refused  to  vsrrite  a  letter 

to  his  congressman  in  favor  of  a  proposed 


"big  truck  bill"  pending  Isefore  Congreas. 
Those  charges  prompted  Rep.  Pred  Schwengel 
to  demand  a  probe  into  trucking  company 
practices.  Schwengel  asked  for  hearings  to  be 
conducted  in  Davenport  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. To  put  the  "big  truck  bill"  in  to 
perspective,  a  -nmes-Democrat  reporter  was 
assigned  to  prepare  this  story.) 
(By  Tom  Kuncl) 
Rumtkllng  noisily  on  a  dozen  tires,  geared 
down  for  maximum  power,  a  controversial 
piece  of  legislation  which  would  permit  wider 
and  heavier  trucks  on  the  nation's  highways 
is  speeding  through  Washington  again,  head- 
ing for  Congress. 

Provisions  of  two  bills  pending  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  allow  In- 
creases In  maximum  width  of  trucks  and 
busses  from  8  feet  to  8.5  feet  and  permit 
increases  of  weight  on  both  single  and 
tandem  axles. 

An  additional  provision  would  set  maxi- 
mum truck  lengths  at  70  feet,  a  length  now 
allowed  unconditionally  by  only  two  states. 

Hoping  for  a  green  Congressional  Ught  for 
the  wider-heavier  provisions  are  trucking 
companies,  their  lobbyists  and  large  volume 
truck  service  users. 

They  argue  that  present  laws  were  written 
for  a  different  motoring  era  and  that  con- 
Unued  growth  of  the  trucking  Industry  de- 
pends on  liberalization  of  current  width  and 
weight  restrictions. 

In  addition,  the  bUls'  supporters  contend 
greater  width  provisions  would  allow  design 
engineers  to  build  a  new  and  better  genera- 
tion of  intercity  trucks  by  incorporating 
safer  equipment  Inside  the  expanded  area. 

Waiting  to  flash  a  red  light  against  pas- 
sage of  the  bills  are  doubting  legislators, 
including  Iowa's  Pred  Schwengel,  who  say 
they  are  concerned  about  the  lack  of  real 
research  into  the  Implications  of  wider- 
heavier  trucks  on  existing  roads. 

Their  opposition  is  tiacked  by  some  of  the 
nation's  principal  motoring  clubs  arg\ilng 
that  more  lives  will  be  lost  In  traffic  deaths 
due  to  increased  truck  widths  and  by  some 
engineers  who  maintain  that  America's  costly 
road  networks  will  be  more  rapidly  broken 
down  by  trucks  carrying  heavier  loads. 

Engineers  argue  also  that  large  portions  of 
road  network  may  not  even  be  sufficient  to 
survive  weights  trucks  are  presently  per- 
mitted to  carry. 

The  potential  replacement  costs  for  these 
systems,  Schwengel  says  "Is  staggering." 

Spokesmen  for  the  trucking  Industry  do 
not  share  Schwengel's  views. 

WllUam  A.  Bresnahan.  managing  director 
of  the  American  Trucking  Association,  says 
passage  of  the  bUl  would  "create  an  op- 
porttinlty  for  significant  advances  in  the 
economics  and  technology  of  highway  trans- 
portation and,  at  the  same  time,  assure  pro- 
tection of  the  roads  and  bridges." 

The  additional  half-foot  width,  Bresnahan 
told  a  Congressional  sub-comnUttee  studying 
the  bill,  "would  make  it  possible  to  mount 
more  adequate  tires,  to  space  them  better  for 
cool  running,  to  have  adequate  room  around 
them  for  dual  chains  and  still  have  room  for 
adequate  springs,  and  larger  capacity  brakes 
on  an  adequate  frame." 

Edward  V.  Klley,  research  counsel  for  the 
trucking  association,  told  the  same  com- 
mittee that  the  trucking  Industry  is  "vltaUy 
concerned  with  safety  and  continuously 
strives  to  Improve  Its  record." 

Klley  said  truck  drivers'  impressive  record 
of  safety  per  million  miles  traveled  "should 
not  be  attacked  by  resorts  to  arbitrarily  se- 
lected statistics,  extensions  of  existing  data 
to  unreasonable  units,  or  by  iUustratlons  of 
the  simple  laws  of  physics." 

Klley  was  referring  to  a  study  conducted 
by  the  Wisconsin  Division  of  the  American 
Automobile  Associaton  showing  that  propor- 
tionately nearly  twice  as  many  automobile 
occupants  die  in  colUsions  between  cars  and 


twin-trailer  trucks  as  In  collisions  between 
cars  and  seml-traller  trucks. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration 
study  says:  "Until  accident  analyses  and  sta- 
tistical methods  can  afford  us  better  insights. 
Judgment  must  rest  on  inferences  from  exist- 
ing facts,  taking  into  account  the  limita- 
tions of  the  data." 

Of  the  economics  Involved  the  study  says. 
"While  our  analysU  has  estimated  the  ef- 
fect of  such  traffic  on  the  Interstate  and 
other  Federal  Aid  Systems,  no  estimate  has 
been  made  of  effects  of  local  roads  and  city 
streets  that  are  not  located  on  the  Federal 
aid  systems." 

Unweighted,  and  perhaps  precisely  un- 
welghable,  remains  the  feeling  of  John  Q. 
Motoring  Public  about  bigger,  wider,  heavier 
trucks.  

To  date  he  has  made  his  feelings  known 
somewhat,  and  adversely,  through  surveys 
conducted  by  motoring  clubs. 

How  heavily  that  reaction  will  ultimately 
weigh  when  the  bill  comes  up  for  action  re- 
mains questionable. 


TRUCKERS  We're  Vitally  Concerned  About 
Safety 

The  highway  department  study  concedM. 
very  near  the  end  of  its  report  that  the 
advisabllltv  and  pracUcality  of  increasing 
truck  sizes  and  weights  depend  in  par*  ,pn 
how  other  highway  users  feel  about  this. 

schwengel  says  he  feels  that  the  Issue  can- 
not be  resolved  "in  part"  by  h°7  °t^" 
motorists    feel    about    the    Issue    of    bigger 

'^It's  not  just  a  question  of  dollars  and 
cents,  which  is  important  enough,  it  is  also 
a  qu^tlon  of  human  lives,"  Schwengel  sald^ 
"We  had  better  know  what  we  are  doing 
before  we  finally  consider  this  legislation. 

''Vhe'*  WUs  now  awatlng  dispatch  by  CX.n- 
eress  are  similar  to  proposals  made  In  1968^ 
^o  final  action  was  taken  ^^  ^hose  prop^^ 
and  the  bills  died  at  the  end  of  the  sesslon_ 
'The  hue  and  cry  raised  against  Passage  of 
the  wider-heavier  provisions  at  that  time 
threw  the  question  into  the  arena  of  the  1968 

'^'^T'virtT.^em  Humphrey  and 
Richard  Nixon  said  they  favored  further 
study  before  Congress  gave  its  approval  to 

^"^ixor^during  the  campaign,  said  he 
wanted  "a  good  hard  look"  at  the  proposal. 
Se  said  it  raised  "serious  questions,  includ- 
ing the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  motor- 

'"Tha?"hard  look"  Nixon  said  would  be  to 
make  certain  ".  .  •  the  Interests  of  the 
traveling  public  and  also  the  life  of  our 
highways  are  fully  protected.  .  .    ' 

Those  two  issues,  broadly,  safety  and  cost, 
have  become  the  bones  of  contention  con- 
tained in  the  two  new  bills  proposed  before 
this  session  of  Congress. 

The  "hard  look"  asked  for  by  Nixon  re- 
sulted in  preparation  of  a  study  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  reviewing 
safety  and  economic  questions  raised  by  the 
oroposed  width-weight  increases. 

While  that  report  cited  general  approval  of 
provisions  of  the  increase  bill.  It  did  so  with 
some  qualifications  and  two  direct  reserva- 

'xhe  report  pointed  to  wide  gaps  in  what 
experts  really  know  about  the  effect  of  bigger 
trucks  on  traffic  deaths  and  admitted  there 
is  much  more  to  learn  about  how  well  many 
of  the  nation's  roads  could  stand  up  under 
Increased  weights.  ,„„„„„ 

The  report  added  that  it  was  the  feeling 
of  the  federal  agency  that  even  if  approved, 
the  new  limits  should  not  be  put  into  effect 
until  new  equipment  safety  laws  are  passed. 
It  also  recommended  passage  of  another  law 
designed  to  assure  the  trucking  industry 
would  pay  a  larger  share  for  road  improve- 
ment and  maintenance. 
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Neither  of  tbo^e  provisions  is  a  part  of  the 
two  pending  blll4  on  which  Congress  Is  asked 
to  act. 

Key  to  the  qu^tlon  of  safety,  say  oppon- 
ents, is  the  fact  that  wider  truclcs  will  oper- 
ate not  only  on  tfce  Interstate  System,  where 
road  widths  can  accommodate  them,  but  also 
on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  of  sec- 
ondary roads,  much  older  and  narrower, 
where  regular  small  vehicle  traffic  must  meet 
tbem.  I 

Key  to  the  qujestlon  of  economics  Is  the 
fact  that  heavlei*  trucks  will  pound  away 
harder  at  the  existing  Interstate  system, 
meaning  earlier  t«placement,  and  the  more 
serious  damage  that  can  be  expected  on 
secondary  roads  «nd  bridges,  already  deterio- 
rating at  present:  weight  limits. 

On  both  questions  Schwengel,  the  bills' 
leading  opponent^  says  facts  already  In  hand 
Should  spell  do<)m  for  the  legislation  In 
this  session.  The  absence  of  other  facts,  be 
maintains,  are  reason  enough  In  themselves 
to  delay  any  passage  of  the  proposals. 

As  to  safety.  Scjhwengel  says  not  enough  is 
known  about  how  auto  drivers  will  react 
when  facing  a  wider  vehicle  on  a  secondary 
road. 

"This  leglslatlot  must,  of  necessity,  reduce 
clearance  betweeil  passing  vehicles,  decrease 
vlalblUt^r  Increas*  difficulty  In  passing,  In- 
csaase  tbe  hazards  of  negotiating  narrow 
corners  and  generate  swldltlonal  suction  or 
blast  caused  by|  ever  larger  trucks  and 
busses  .  .  ." 

"These  are  problems  upon  which  we  now 
lack  sufficient  Information  to  make  a  rea- 
soned Judgment,'  Schwengel  adds. 

As  to  costs,  ScHwengel  says  that  Increased 
weights  would  m«(an  that  roadway  deteriora- 
tion would  occur  between  3'^  and  46-per  cent 
faster  than  the  present  rate  of  pavement  and 
shoulder  wear. 

Schwengel  says,  the  Interstate  system  was 
designed  with  cu^nt  weight  limitations  as 
the  criteria  and  tjhat  weight  increase  would 
begin  calling  for  i  replacement  of  some  sec- 
tions of  the  Int^rstatee  "before  the  total 
system  has  even  b^en  completed." 

Just  as  bad,  Schwengel  says,  is  the  prob- 
able effect  that  Wider  and  heavier  trucks 
would  have  on  tlie  nation's  and  states'  sec- 
ondttry  road  systems. 

CaUlng  those  systems  "the  backbone"  of 
our  road  network,:  Schwengel  states  they  are 
not  adequate  to  safely  carrv  bigger  trucks 
without  being  severely  damaged. 

That  network,  $chwengel  says,  now  has  In 
Its  road  miles  95,(750  bridges.  More  than  70 
per  cent  of  thosej  bridges,  he  contends,  are 
designed  to  carrfl  less  weight  than  Inter- 
state bridges.  Thirty  per  cent  of  them,  he 
adds,  call  for  even  lighter  limits. 

Schwengel  says  Studies  show  that  the  pas- 
sage of  a  heavy  truck  over  a  section  of 
roadway  U  equal  do  6.000  Individual  passages 
over  the  same  arei  by  a  passenger  vehicle. 

[Prom  the  Tlmis-Democrat.  Davenport- 

BeiCtendorf.  Iowa,  Nov.  1.   1969] 
ScHWENcn,  Hrris  Firm's  Tactics  To  Win 
to  Tbucks" 
(By  Tom  Kuncl) 
Washington. — Hep,    Pred    Schwengel,    R- 
lowa,   took    the   flloor   of   the   Home    Friday 
aifternoon  to  accu^  trucking  firms  of  "high- 
handed and  dlctaJborial  methods"  aimed   at 
winning  passage  o|  pending  'big  truck"  bills. 
Schwengel      tenjied      "shocking"     charges 
made   earlier   this,  week    by    a   truck    driver 
that  his  employe!*  had  attempted  to  force 
him  to  write  a  letier  In  favor  of  WUs  which 
would  permit  bigger  trucks  on  highways. 

Schwengel  read  Ibto  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  Times-Democrat  news  story  which  de- 
tailed a   truck   driver's   complaint   that   his 

company   had   threatened  to   hold   back  his 

I 


paycheck  until  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Schwen^l 
In  favor  of  the  bill. 

"This  Is  incredible  and  must  not  be  tol- 
erated," Schwengel  said. 

"It  is  further  Incredible  that  this  could  be 
happening  In  a  free  country  like  this," 
Schwengel  added. 

Schwengel  asked  his  congressional  col- 
leagues to  advise  him  If  they  have  been  re- 
ceiving letters  In  support  of  the  bill  from 
truck  drivers  In  their  districts. 

Schwengel  said  he  hoped  to  leam  if  those 
letters  "might  indicate-  a  similar  pattern  of 
action  by  other  trucking  comp€inies." 

The  Davenport  Republican  told  Hoxise 
members  be  has  asked  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  a  hearing  In 
Davenport  into  the  driver's  charges. 

Schwengel  said  he  was  informed  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  "alerted  its  legal 
de{>artment"  as  a  result  of  preliminary  evi- 
dence which  he  had  turned  over  to  it. 

Schwengel  said  Friday  night  he  has  heard 
from  other  drivers  since  the  Times-Democrat 
carried  its  story  about  the  trucker  who  was 
allegedly  threatened  by  his  company. 

Schwengel  said  he  understood  a  letter  was 
in  the  mall  Friday  to  his  office  signed  by 
eight  truck  drivers  who  charge  they  are  re- 
quired to  drive  unsafe  vehicles. 

Schwengel  said  he  plans  to  take  the  floor 
of  the  House  again  Monday  to  continue 
reading  Times-Democrat  stories  about  the 
big  truck  bill  into  the  Congressional  Record. 

Schwengel  has  also  scheduled  a  news  con- 
ference Tuesday  at  which  he  Is  expected  to 
disclose  additional  charges  made  by  drivers. 

"TRUCKEB   FtTDOINO    ON    LOGS    CaN   KILL" 

(By  Tom  Kuncl) 

"We  don't  know  how  many  sleepy  truck 
drivers  there  are  on  the  road  each  day,"  a 
lawyer  for  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion told  the  Times-Democrat  Thursday. 

But  a  U.S.  Attorney  In  Des  Moines  said 
this  much  is  known:  "Sleepy  truck  drivers 
kill  people." 

Both  federal  attorneys  are  aware  of  the 
problem  of  truck  drivers  operating  big  rigs 
without  enough  sleep.  They  are  involved  in 
prosecution  of  drivers  and  companies  vio- 
lating federal  regulations  on  the  hours  that 
any  driver  may  spend  behind  the  wheel  in 
one  day. 

Both  deal  with  violations  and  falsifications 
of  "logs,"  which  drivers  are  required  to  keep 
Indicating  the  numljer  of  hours  driven  per 
day. 

C.  Kenneth  Cranston,  regional  Federal 
Highway  Administration  legal  counsel  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  says  there  is  no  vray  to 
know  how  widespread  log  falsification  really 
is. 

"We  don't  have  enough  investigators  to  do 
much  more  than  check  here  and  check  there 
as  we  can,"  Cranston  says. 

But  they  do  know  of  the  kinds  of  situa- 
tions that  develop  where  the  driver  behind 
the  wheel  of  a  huge  truck  is  exhausted. 

"A  driver  will  call  In  to  his  terminal  and 
tell  the  dispatcher  he  has  his  hours  In  and 
shouldn't  be  driving. 

"Sometimes  the  dispatcher  will  tell  him 
to  bring  the  truck  on  in  anyway,"  Cranston 
said. 

"Sometimes  too,  the  driver  wants  the  over- 
time and  doesn't  care  about  changing  his  log 
to  make  things  look  right. 

"We  know  that  tired  drlvws  start  taking 
Bennys'  (pep  pills)  and  drugs  like  that  to 
help  them  stay  awake,"  Cranston  said. 
"  Regulations  state  that  a  driver  may  be  on 
duty  no  more  than  14  hours  out  of  a  24-hour 
day. 

But  to  track  down  sleepy  drivers  and  bring 
charges   against   companies    that   encourage 


or  permit  falsification  of  logs  is  no  easy  job, 
Cranston  points  out. 

Cranston's  Kansas  City  office  Is  responsible 
for  a  seven-state  area  In  which  22,000  truck- 
ing carriers  operate.  To  enforce  motor  vehicle 
regulations,  the  Kansas  City  region  has  a 
staff  of  13  investigators. 

"You  can  see  that  we  are  In  no  position  to 
make  exhaustive  checks,"  Cranston  said. 

"It's  clear  that  there  is  a  lot  more  of  this 
going  on  than  we  are  able  to  track  down," 
he  added. 

The  Kansas  City  region  initiates  about  75 
proceedings  per  year  against  log  violators 
in  the  seven-state  area. 

Cranston  knows  that  does  not  really 
scratch  the  surface,  but  he  says  "we're  doing 
the  best  Job  we  can." 

Cases  which  are  initiated  are  generally 
handled  by  U.S.  attorneys  in  the  district 
where  the  violation  occurred. 

U.S.  Atty.  Allan  L.  Donnielson  in  Des 
Moines,  said  he  has  handled  about  six  cases 
of  log  violations  over  the  last  nine-month 
period. 

The  prosecution  Is  "vigorous"  Donnielson 
says  because  the  charge  is  viewed  seriously 
by  the  government. 

"The  courts  are  stern  about  log  violations," 
Donnielson  said.  "They  know  that  sleepy 
drivers  kill  people." 

Donnielson  said  tough  prosecution  of  log 
violations  is  a  deterrent. 

"We  haven't  had  a  second  violation  from 
any  of  the  companies  that  have  been  pros- 
ecuted since  I've  been  here,"  he  said. 

Cranston  hopes  the  Nixon  administration 
will  beef  up  staffing  for  the  Federal  Highway 
Admlnlsixation . 

"There  are  good  signs  that  this  administra- 
tion is  really  concerned  about  highway 
safety,"  he  said. 

Until  then,  Cranston  said,  there  will  still 
be  sleepy  drivers  on  the  road  and  the  gov- 
ernment will  attempt  to  find  them  and  pros- 
ecute "here  and  there  when  we  can,  the  best 
way  we  know  how." 

Acts  on  Trttckee  Report 


(By  Tom  Kxmcl) 

Rep.  Fred  Schwengel,  R-Iowa,  said  he  has 
arranged  to  take  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  afternoon  to  read  Into 
the  Congressional  Record  news  accounts  car- 
ried by  the  Times-Democrat  concerning 
alleged  company  harassment  of  a  truck 
driver. 

A  Times-Democrat  story  told  Wednesday 
of  a  driver  who  said  he  has  been  "harassed" 
by  his  employers  for  refusing  to  write  a 
letter  to  Schwengel  in  favor  of  pending  ""big 
truck"'  bills. 

Schwengel  said  he  wotild  ask  members  of 
Congress  to  report  to  him  if  they  have  been 
receiving  letters  from  drivers  as  part  of  a 
nation-wide  campaign  by  trucking  companies 
to  Influence  passage  of  the  legislation. 

"We  will  attempt  to  find  out  if  there  Is  a 
pattern  behind  the  sending  of  these  letters," 
Schwengel  said. 

Schwengel  said  he  will  also  tell  other  Con- 
gressmen that  he  has  asked  for  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Into  the 
charges  made  by  the  driver  stating  that  his 
company  threatened  to  hold  back  his  pay- 
check until  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Scawengel, 

Schwengel  said  he  will  be  asking  for  the 
floor  of  the  House  again  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  to  read  into  the  Record  other  stories 
about  the  big  truck  bill  which  appeared  in 
the  Times-Democrat. 

In  addition,  Schwengel  said  he  has  sched- 
uled a  press  conference  for  Tuesday  at  which 
he  Is  expected  to  bare  other  charges  made  by 
drivers. 

Schwengel  has  not  yet  identified  the  driver 
from  whom  the  Initial  allegation  came  or 
the  company  for  whom  he  works. 
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THE  OIL  INDUSTRY  AND  OUR 
NATION'S  SECURITY 


(Mr.  WAOGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rscord  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter,) 

Mr.  WAOGONNER,  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  period  in  which  this  body  was 
considering  the  so-called  tax  reform  bill, 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  appear  on  a 
nationwide  television  program  with  three 
other  Members  to  debate  the  proposal  to 
cut  the  oil  depletion  allowance.  One  of 
the  points  which  I  tried  to  stress  in  order 
to  clarify  the  widespread  misunder- 
standing which  exists  on  this  subject, 
was  the  vital  connection  which  exists 
between  the  oil  industry  and  the  very 
security  of  this  Nation,  You  may  recall. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  stressed  this 
point  over  and  over  for  months  now 
in  other  statements  here  on  the  floor. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Shreveport, 
La.,  Journal,  states  the  case  even  better 
than  I  have  been  able  to  do  it.  It  is  guest 
editorial  written  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Bookout. 
Jr.,  vice  president  of  the  Shell  Oil  Co. 
I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  attention 
to  every  Member  in  the  hopes  that  it, 
too,  will  serve  to  straighten  out  the  con- 
fusion and  misunderstanding  which  has 
been  promoted  by  some  to  convince  the 
people  and  the  Congress  that  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  is  some  sort  of  tax 
favoritism    that    accrues    to    multimil- 
lionaire  oil  barons.   Nothing  could   be 
further  from  the  truth  and  this  edi- 
torial states  the  facts  in  explicit  fashion. 
The  editorial  follows: 
Is  National  Secttrity  in  Jeopardy? 
(By  J  P.  Bookout  Jr.,  vice  president, 
Shell  OU  Co.,  New  Orleans) 
(Note. — Mr.  Bookout,  who  Is  in  charge  of 
Shell's  southeastern  exploration  and  produc- 
tion region,  is  a  native  of  Shreveport.  He  was 
graduated  from  Pair  Park  High  School  and 
he  attended  Centenary  College  prior  to  re- 
ceiving his  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master 
of  Arts  degrees  from  the  University  of  Texas 
in  1949  and  1950.) 

National  security  embraces  all  elements 
which  conuibute  to  our  nation's  economic 
and  mUltary  strength.  Our  high  productivity, 
high  living  standard  and  Induatrlal  and  mili- 
tary capabilities  all  require  consumption  of 
large  quantities  of  energy  supplied  by  a 
variety  of  sources  with  oU  and  gas  being  the 
principal  contributors — about  75  per  cent  of 
total  requirements.  Transportation,  for  ex- 
ample, a  particularly  security  senslUve  sector 
of  the  U.S.  economy,  is  especially  dependent 
on  rtl  for  more  than  99  per  cent  of  Its 
energy  needs. 

Today  certain  safeguards  of  our  nation's 
economic  and  military  security  are  subjects 
of  unprecedented  attack,  generally  under  the 
banner  of  benefiting  the  consumer  and  tax- 
payer. There  are  thoee  who  contend  that  the 
oil  Industry  receives  preferential  tax  treat- 
ment at  the  expense  of  other  taxpajrers.  In 
addition,  there  are  some  who  advocate  the 
elimination  of  the  oil  Import  control  pro- 
gram as  being  too  costly  to  the  oonsumer.  Of 
course,  challenge  and  change  are  necessary 
Ingredients  of  progress.  However,  If  change 
Is  to  be  constructive,  we  all  know  It  must 
be  based  on  a  soimd  analysis  of  facts  and 
prudent  Judgment. 

The  existing  tax  laws  and  the  oU  Import 
program  were  both  designed  to  encourage 
and  maintain  a  viable  domestic  exploration 
and  production  Induatry  capable  of  pro- 
viding a  reasonable  level  of  national  energy 
self-sufficiency.  This  has  been  accomplished 


at  a  moderate  coet  to  the  nation  and,  con- 
trary to  critics'  claims,  the  oU  Industry  has 
not  been  the  recipient  of  excessive  profits. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  oil  Industry 
profit  levels  are  about  the  same  as  those  of 
all    manufacturing    industries. 

The  House  of  Representatives  recemtly 
passed  a  blU  which  oould  materially  reduce 
the  percentage  depletion  aUowance.  The  at- 
tack on  the  depletion  allowance  is  principally 
based  on  the  Idea  that  the  oU  and  gas  indus- 
try pays  less  federal  Income  tax  than  orther 
Industries.  This  U  not  the  fiUl  story  because 
for  every  dollar  of  federal  Income  tax  paid 
by  the  petroleum  Industry,  more  than  three 
dollars  of  state  and  local  taxes  are  paid. 
Considering  federal,  state  and  municipal 
taxes,  the  oil  industry  actuaUy  pays  a  slightly 
higher  percentage  of  Its  revenue  In  taxes  than 
the  average  of  all  other  U.S.  buslneaees  and 
this  doesn't  even  Include  the  motor  fuel 
excise  and  sales  taxes. 

Percentage  depletion  has  proven  to  be  an 
effective  stimulant  and  a  sound  basis  for  the 
recovery  of  the  high  risk  capital  Invested  by 
Industry  In  the  search  for  new  oU  and  gas 
reserves.  Without  It  the  additional  Industry 
cost  would  reault  either  In  increased  gasoline 
prices  or  there  would  be  a  sharp  decrease  In 
the  search  for  needed  new  domestic  supplies 
of  oil  and  gas. 

Some  critics  of  the  present  tax  and  import 
programs  claim  that  the  way  to  reduce  en- 
ergy costs  and  supplement  any  decline  in 
reserves  created  by  a  lessening  of  domestic 
exploration  and  production  activities  is  to 
have  unlimited  imports  of  foreign  crude. 
The  claim  Is  often  made  that  the  existing 
Import  control  poUcy  lets  Industry  realize 
excessive  profits.  The  record  refutes  this 
argument  as  mentioned  earlier.  Moreover, 
prices  for  petroleum  products  over  the  past 
10  years  have  Increased  only  about  one-third 
as  much  as  the  general  consumer  price  Index. 
The  really  Important  point  that  seems  to  be 
overlooked  Is  that  excessive  reliance  on  for- 
eign sources  of  petroleum  would  Imperil  the 
security  of  U.S.  supplies.  Foreign  sources  have 
a  well-established  history  of  Intermittent 
availablUty  and  Interruption  of  supply. 

Some  have  advanced  theories  to  provide 
for  energy  security  with  government-sub- 
sidized programs,  such  as  "mothballlng"  ex- 
isting oil  fields,  more  wildcat  drilling,  storing 
imported  oil,  oil  shale  development,  or  sub- 
stitute fuels.  These  programs  are  either  un- 
workable or  would  be  more  costly  than  the 
existing  program. 

Make  no  mistake — the  economic  and  mili- 
tary security  of  this  nation  Is  at  stake.  There 
Is  no  evidence  that  foreign  oil  will  be  con- 
sistently available  as  needed  to  suK>ly  our 
ever-increasing  demands.  Suppose  that 
through  faulty  Judgment  the  domestic  ex- 
ploration and  production  segment  of  the  oil 
Industry  Is  destroyed.  How  will  the  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  recoup  huge  losses  In 
revenue  11  now  receives  from  lease  sales, 
royalties  and  taxes?  No  critic  has  satisfac- 
torily answered  these  question — but  we  do 
know  the  answer.  The  pubUc  would  pay  for 
this  misadventure — In  terms  of  higher  prices, 
higher  taxes  and,  above  all,  less  security. 


missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  test  facilities 
at  Kwajaleln  Missile  Range,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2546— 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AU- 
THORIZATIONS 

Mr.  RIVERS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  military 
procurement,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rkpt.  No.  91-607) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  blU  (S. 
2546)  to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement  of  aircraft. 


Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mlssUes, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
as  authorized  by  law.  In  amounts  as  follows: 
aircraft 

For  aircraft:  for  the  Army  »5 70 ,400,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corpe,  $2,391,- 
200,000:  for  the  Air  Force,  $3,965,700,000: 
Provided,  That  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  procurement  of  air- 
craft for  the  Air  Force  during  fiscal  year 
1970,  not  to  exceed  $28,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able to  Initiate  the  procurement  of  a  fighter 
aircraft  to  meet  the  needs  of  Free  World 
forces  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  to  accelerate 
the  withdrawal  of  United  States  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  and  Thailand;  the  Air  Force 
shall  ( 1 )  prior  to  the  obligation  of  any  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  authorization, 
conduct  a  competition  for  the  aircraft  which 
shall  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  threat 
as  evaluated  and  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  (2)  be  authorized  to 
use  a  portion  of  such  funds  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  research,  development,  t«6t,  and 
evaluation. 

MISSILES 

For  missiles;  for  the  Army,  $880,460,000;  for 
the  Navy.  $851,300,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps. 
$20,100,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $1,486,400,000, 

NAVAL  VESSELS 

For  naval  vessels:  for  the  Navy,  $2,983.- 
200,000. 

TRACKED  COMBAT  VEHICLES 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the  Army, 
$228,000,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps,  $37,700,- 
000:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized herein  shall  be  utilized  for  the 
procurement  of  Sheridan  Assault  vehicles 
(M-551)  under  any  new  or  addltlon«a  con- 
tract. 

TITLE  II— RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT. 
TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 
Sec.  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law,  in  amounts 
as  follows : 

For  the  Army,  $1,646,055,000; 
For  the  Navy  ( including  the  Marine  Corps) , 
$1,968,235,000; 

For  the  Air  Force,  $3,156,652,000;  and 
For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $450,200,000. 
Sec  202.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  fiscal  year  1970  for  use  as  an  emer- 
gency fund  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  or  procurement  or  production 
related  thereto.  $75,000,000. 

SBC  203.  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  thU  Act  may  be  used 
to  carry  out  any  research  project  or  study 
unless  such  project  or  study  has  a  direct  and 
apparent  relationship  to  a  specific  military 
function  or  operation. 
Sec.  204.  Construction  of  research,  devel- 
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opment,  and  teetl  fAcllltles  at  the  Kwajaleln 
Missile  Range  Is  authorized  In  the  amount 
of  $12,700,000,  and  funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

TITLE  in-^RESERVE  FORCES 
Sec.  301.  For  tl^  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1.  1969.  and  ending  June  30,  1970,  the  Select- 
ed Reserve  of  each  reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  wll)  b«  programed  to  attain  an 
average  strength  of  not  less  than  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  The  Arm  J  National  Ouard  of  the 
United  States,  39$.298. 

(2)  The  Army  lleserve.  255.591. 

(3)  The  Naval  lleserve,  129.000. 

(4)  The  Martni  Corpe  Reserve,  49,489 

(5)  The  Air  N*donal  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  86,624. 

(6)  The  Air  Pc^e  Reserve,  50,775. 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  17.500. 

Sbc.  302.  The  average  strength  prescribed 
by  section  301  oi  this  title  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  any  Ifeserve  comp^neat  shall  be 
projxjrtlonately  r^uced  by  ( 1 )  the  total  au- 
thorized strength!  of  units  organized  to  serve 
as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such 
component  whlcn  are  on  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training)  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year,  and  1(2)  the  total  number  of 
individual  members  not  In  units  organized  to 
serve  a&.unlts  of  ijhe  Selected  Reserve  of  such 
compoTifnt  who  |are  on  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training  or  for  unsatisfactory  par- 
ticipation In  training)  without  their  consent 
at  any  time  during  the  flscaj  year.  Whenever 


such  Individual  members 
Ictlve  duty  during  any  fiscal 
|trength  for  such  fiscal  year 

erve  of  such  Reserve  com- 
roportlonately  Lncreased  by 
^ed  strength  of  such  units 
lumber  of  such  Individual 


any  such  units 
are  released  from 
year,  the  average  ( 
for  the  Selected 
ponent  shall  be 
the  total  authorli 
and  by  the  total 
members. 

Sec  303.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  264  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  as 
follows :  j 

In  the  last  line  pi  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  after  jthe  word  "within",  change 
the  figures  "60"  to  "90". 

TITLE  TV— C^n^ERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec  401.  Subsettlon   (a)   of  section  401  of 
Public  Law  89-387  approved  March  15,   1966 
(80  Stat.  37)  as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

(a)  Not  to  exceed  $2,500,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  for  appropriation  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  under 
this  or  any  othei  Act  are  authorized  to  be 
made  available  fcr  their  stated  purposes  to 
support:  (1)  Vietnamese  and  other  Free 
World  Forces  In  Vietnam.  (2)  local  forces  In 
Laos  and  Thailand;  and  for  related  costs, 
during  the  fiscal  ^ar  1970  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  thej  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
determine."  I 

Sec  402.  (a)  Ptior  to  April  30,  1970.  the 
Committees  on  Aimed  Services  of  the  House 
of  Representatlvis  and  the  Senate  shall 
jointly  conduct  and  complete  a  comprehen- 
sive study  and  Investigation  of  the  past  and 
projected  costs  and  effectiveness  of  attack 
aircraft  carriers  and  their  task  forces  and  a 
thorough  review  cjf  the  considerations  which 
went  into  the  decision  to  maintain  the  pres- 
ent number  of  attack  carriers.  The  result  of 
this  comprehensl*  study  shall  be  considered 
prior  to  any  authorization  or  appropria- 
tion for  the  production  or  procurement 
of  the  nuclear  alrfcraft  carrier  designated  as 
CVAr/-70.  I 

(b)  In  carrying! out  such  study  and  inves- 
tigation the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  House  of  Rapresentatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate are  authorlzedfto  call  on  all  Government 
agencies  and  sucb  outside  consultants  as 
such  conunlttees  »iay  deem  necessary. 

Sec.  403.  Funds  authorized  for  appropria- 
tion imder  the  prolusions  of  this  Act  shall  not 


be  available  for  payment  of  Independent  re- 
search and  development,  bid  and  proposal, 
and  other  technical  effort  costs  incurred  un- 
der contracts  entered  Into  subsequent  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  for  any  amount  in 
excess  of  93  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
contemplated  for  use  for  such  purposes  out 
of  funds  authorized  for  procurement  and  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation. 
The  foregoing  limitation  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  (1)  formally  advertised  contracts, 
(2)  other  firmly  fixed  contracts  competitively 
awarded,  or  (3)  contracts  under  $100,000. 

Sec  404.  (a)  Section  136  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "seven"  in  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eight"; 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  In 
subsection  (b)  the  following  new  sentences: 
"One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall  be  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health 
Affairs.  He  shall  have  as  his  principal  duty 
the  overall  supervision  of  health  affairs  of 
the  Department   of  defense.". 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  item  (13) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(13)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  (8)." 

Sec  405.  Section  412(b)  of  Public  Law  86- 
149.  as  amended,  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  No  funds  may  be  appropriated  after 
December  31.  1960.  to  or  for  the  use  of  any 
armed  force  of  the  United  States  for  the  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  or  naval  ves- 
sels, or  after  December  31.  1962.  to  or  for  the 
use  of  any  armed  force  of  the  United  States 
for  the  research,  development,  test,  or  evalu- 
ation of  aircraft,  missiles,  or  naval  vessels,  or 
after  December  31,  1963,  to  ac  for  the  use  of 
any  armed  force  of  the  United  States  for  any 
research,  development,  test,  or  evaluation,  or 
after  December  31,  1965,  to  or  for  the  use  of 
any  armed  force  of  the  United  States  for  the 
pirocturement  of  tracked  combat  vehicles,  or 
after  December  31,  1969,  to  or  for  the  use  of 
any  armed  force  of  the  United  States  for  the 
procurement  of  other  weapons  unless  the 
appropriation  of  such  funds  has  been  au- 
thorized by  legislation  enacted  after  such 
dates." 

Sec  406.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  3, 
1950  (64  Stat.  408),  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  2.  After  July  1.  1970,  the  active  duty 
personnel  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
exclusive  of  personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
personnel  of  the  Reserve  components  on 
active  duty  for  training  purposes  only,  and 
personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  employed  in 
the  Selective  Service  System,  shall  not  exceed 
a  total  of  3,285,000  persons  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  period  of  suspension  prescribed  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  except  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  determines 
that  the  application  of  this  celling  will 
seriously  Jeopardize  the  national  security 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  informs 
the  Congress  of  the  basis  for  such  determina- 
tion." 

Sec  407.  (a)  After  December  31,  1969,  none 
of  the  funds  authorized  for  appropriation  by 
this  or  any  other  Act  for  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  shall  be  used  for  payments  out  of 
such  funds  under  contracts  or  agreements 
with  Federal  contract  research  centers  if  the 
annual  compensation  of  any  oflBcer  or  em- 
ployee of  such  center  paid  out  of  any  Fed- 
eral funds  exceeds  $45,000  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  President. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  notify 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  promptly  of 
any  approvals  authorized  under  subsection 
(a),  together  with  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  408.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  ( hereinafter  in  this  section 


referred  to  aa  the  "Comptroller  General") 
is  authorized  and  directed,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  to  conduct  a  study  and  review  on  a 
selective,  representative  basis  of  the  profits 
made  by  contractors  and  subcontractors  on 
contracts  on  which  there  is  no  formally  ad- 
vertised competitive  bidding  entered  into  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  the  De|>artm€nt  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  under 
the  authority  of  chapter  137  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  and  on  contracts  en- 
tered Into  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  meet  requirements  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  results  of  such  study  and 
review  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  as 
soon  as  practicable,  but  In  no  event  later 
than  December  31,  1970. 

(b)  Any  contractor  or  subcontractor  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  General 
AocounrtJng  Office  such  information  main- 
tained in  the  normal  course  of  business  by 
such  contractor  as  the  Comptroller  General 
determines  necessary  or  appropriate  in  con- 
ducting any  study  and  review  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Information 
required  under  this  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  in 
response  to  a  written  request  made  by  the 
Comptroller  General  and  shall  be  submitted 
In  such  form  and  detail  as  the  Comptroller 
General  may  prescribe  and  shall  be  submitted 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

(c)  In  order  to  determine  the  costs,  in- 
cluding all  types  of  direct  and  Indirect  costs, 
of  performing  any  contract  or  subcontract 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  to  determine  the  profit.  If  any,  realized 
under  any  such  contract  or  subcontract, 
either  on  a  percentage  of  the  cost  basis, 
percentage  of  sales  t>asis,  or  a  return  on 
private  capital  employed  basis,  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  General  Accounting  Office  are 
authorized  to  audit  and  lns[>ect  and  to  make 
copies  of  any  books,  accounts,  or  other  rec- 
ords of  any  such  contractor  or  subcontractor. 

(d)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  or  any  officer  or  employee  designated 
by  him,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  may 
sign  and  Issue  subpenas  requiring  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  accounts,  or  other 
records  as  may  be  material  to  the  study  and 
review  carried  out  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral under  this  section. 

(e)  Any  disobedience  to  a  subpena  issued 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
punishable  as  provided  in  section  102  of  the 
Revised  Statutes. 

(f)  No  book,  account,  or  other  record,  or 
copy  of  any  book,  account,  or  record,  of  any 
contractor  or  subcontractor  obtained  by/or 
for  the  Comptroller  General  under  authority 
of  this  section  which  is  not  necessary  for 
determining  the  profitability  on  any  con- 
tract, as  defined  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  between  such  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor and  the  Department  of  Defense  shall 
be  available  for  examination,  without  the 
consent  of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor, 
by  any  individual  other  than  a  duly  au- 
thorized officer  or  employee  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office;  and  no  officer  or  employee 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  shall  dis- 
close, to  any  person  not  authorized  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  receive  such  Infor- 
mation, any  information  obtained  under  au- 
thority of  this  section  relating  to  cost,  ex- 
pense, or  profitability  on  any  nondefense 
business  transaction  of  any  contractor  or 
subcontractor. 
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(g)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  not  dis- 
close in  any  report  made  by  him  to  the  Con- 
gress or  to  either  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices under  authority  of  this  section  any  con- 
fidential information  relating  to  the  cost,  ex- 
pense, or  profit  of  any  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor on  any  nondefense  business  transac- 
tion of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor. 

Sec  409.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  semiannual  reports  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  January  31  and  on 
or  before  July  31  of  each  year  setting  forth 
the  amounts  spent  during  the  preceding 
six-month  period  for  research,  development, 
test  and  evaluation  and  procurement  of  all 
lethal  and  nonlethal  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal agents.  The  Secretary  shall  Include  In 
each  report  a  full  explanation  of  each  ex- 
penditure, including  the  purpose  and  the 
necessity  therefor. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  any 
lethal  chemical  or  any  biological  warfare 
agent  to  or  from  any  mlUtary  Installation 
in  the  United  States,  or  the  open  air  test- 
ing of  any  such  agent  within  the  United 
States  until  the  following  procedures  have 
been  Implemented: 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (hereafter 
referred  to  In  this  section  as  the  "Secretary") 
has  determined  that  the  transportation  or 
testing  proposed  to  be  made  la  necessary 
in  the  Interests  of  national  security; 

(2)  the  Secretary  has  brought  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  proposed  transportation  or 
testing  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  WelSare,  who  In 
turn  may  direct  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  other  qualified 
persons  to  review  such  particulars  with  re- 
spect to  any  hazards  to  public  health  and 
safety  which  such  transportation  or  test- 
ing may  pose  and  to  recommend  what  pre- 
cautionary measures  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  pubUc  health  and  safety; 

(3)  the  Secretary  has  implemented  any 
precautionary  measures  reconunended  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2)  above  (in- 
cluding, where  practicable,  the  detoxification 
of  any  such  agent.  If  such  agent  is  to  be 
transported  to  or  from  a  military  installation 
for  disposal )  :  Provided,  hotoever.  That  m  the 
event  the  Secretarv  finds  the  recommenda- 
tion submitted  by  the  Surgeon  General 
would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  pro- 
posed transportation  or  testing,  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine  that  overriding  con- 
siderations of  national  security  require  such 
transportation  or  testing  be  conducted.  Any 
transportation  or  testing  conducted  pur- 
suant to  such  a  Presidential  determination 
shall  be  carried  out  in  the  safest  practicable 
manner,  and  the  President  shall  report  his 
determination  and  an  explanation  thereof 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
far  in  advance  as  practicable;  and 

(4)  the  Secretary  has  provided  notifica- 
tion that  the  transportation  or  testing  will 
take  place,  except  where  a  Presidential 
determination  has  been  made:  (A)  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  least  10  days 
before  any  such  transportation  will  be  com- 
menced and  at  least  30  days  before  any  such 
testing  will  be  commenced;  (B)  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State  through  which  such 
agents  will  be  transported,  such  notification 
to  be  provided  appropriately  In  advance  of 
any  such  transpwrtatlon. 

(c)  (1)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  used  for  the  future  deployment,  or 
storage,  or  both,  at  any  place  outside  the 
United  States  of — 

(A)  any  lethal  chemical  or  any  biological 
warfare  agent,  or 


(B)  any  delivery  system  specifically  de- 
slpied  to  disseminate  any  such  agent, 
unless  prior  noUce  of  such  deployment  or 
storage  has  been  given  to  the  country  ex- 
ercising jurlsdicUon  over  such  place.  In  the 
case  of  any  place  outside  the  United  States 
which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control 
of  the  United  States  Government,  no  such 
action  may  be  taken  unless  the  Secretary 
gives  prior  noUce  of  such  action  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As  used  in  this 
paragraph,  the  term  "United  States"  means 
the  several  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

(2)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  by  thU 
Act  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  fu- 
ture testing,  development,  transportation, 
storage,  or  disposal  of  any  lethal  chemical 
or  any  biological  warfare  agent  outside  the 
United  States  If  the  Secretary  of  State,  after 
appropriate  notice  by  the  Secretary  when- 
ever any  such  action  is  contemplated,  deter- 
mines that  such  testing,  development,  trans- 
portation, storage,  or  disposal  will  violate 
international  law.  The  Secretary  of  State 
shall  report  all  determinations  made  by  him 
under  thU  paragraph  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  all  appropriate  interna- 
tional organizations,  or  organs  thereof,  in 
the  event  such  report  Is  required  by  treaty 
or  other  International  agreement. 

(d)  Unless  otherwise  mdlcated,  as  used 
In  this  section  the  term  "United  States" 
means  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States. 

(e)  After  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
the  operation  of  this  section,  or  any  portion 
thereof,  may  be  suspended  by  the  President 
durtog  the  period  of  any  war  declared  by 
Congress  and  during  the  period  of  any  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  Congress  or  by 
the  President.  ^  ^     w 

(f)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used  for 
the  procurement  of  any  delivery  system  spe- 
cifically designed  to  disseminate  any  lethal 
chemical  or  any  biological  warfare  agent,  or 
for  the  procurement  of  any  part  or  compo- 
nent of  any  such  delivery  system,  unless  the 
President  shall  certify  to  the  Congress  that 
such  procurement  is  essential  to  the  safety 
and  security  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  410.  (a)  As  used  In  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "former  military  officer" 
means  a  former  or  retired  commissioned  of- 
ficer of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 

who — 

(A)  served  on  active  duty  In  the  grade  of 
major  (or  equivalent)  or  above,  and 

(B)  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  or  more. 

(2)  The  term  "former  civilian  employee" 
means  any  former  civilian  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Including  con- 
sultants or  part-time  employees,  whose  salary 
rate  at  any  time  during  the  three-year  period 
Immediately  preceding  the  termination  of  his 
last  employment  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
minimum  salary  rate  at  such  time  for  posi- 
tions In  grade  G8-13. 

(3)  The  term  "defense  contractor"  means 
any  Individual,  firm,  corporation,  partner- 
ship, association,  or  other  legal  entity,  which 
provides  services  and  materials  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  under  a  contract  di- 
rectly with  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(4)  The  term  "services  and  materials" 
means  either  services  or  materials  or  services 
Emd  materials  and  includes  construction. 

(5)  The  term  "Department  of  Defense" 
means  all  elements  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense  and  the  military  departments. 

(6)  The  term  "contracts  awarded"  means 
contracts  awarded  by  negotiation  and  In- 
cludes the  net  amount  of  modifications  to, 


and  the  exercise  of  options  under,  such  con- 
tracts.  It  excludes  all  uansactlons  amounting 
to  less  than  $10,000  each. 

(7)  The  term  "fiscal  year"  means  a  year 
beginning  on  1  July  and  ending  on  30  June 
of  the  next  succeeding  year. 

(b)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

(1)  Any  former  military  officer  or  former 
civilian  employee  who  during  any  fiscal  year, 

(A)  was  employed  by  or  served  as  a  con- 
sultant or  otherwise  to  a  defense  contractor 
for  any  period  of  time, 

(B)  represented  any  defense  contractor  at 
any  hearing,  trial,  appeal,  or  other  action  In 
which  the  United  States  was  a  party  and 
which  involved  services  and  materials  pro- 
vided or  to  be  provided  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  by  such  conUactor,  or 

(C)  represented  any  such  contractor  in 
any  transaction  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  Involving  services  or  materials  pro- 
vided or  to  be  provided  by  such  conuactor 
to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  In 
such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  not  later  than  November  15  of 
the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year,  a  report  con- 
taining the  following  information: 

(1)   His  name  and  address. 
2     The  name  and  address  of  the  defense 
contractor   by    whom    he    was   employed    or 
whom  he  served  as  a  consultant  or  o^her^se. 

(3)  The  title  of  the  position  held  by  him 
with  the  defense  contractor. 

(4)  A  brief  description  of  his  duties  and 
the  work  performed  by  him  for  the  defense 
contractor. 

(5)  His  military  grade  while  on  active 
duty  or  his  gross  salary  rate  while  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  the  case 

"^^6)  A  brief  description  of  his  duties  and 
the  work  performed  by  him  while  on  active 
duty  or  while  employed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  during  the  three-year  period  im- 
mediately preceding  hU  release  fro??  ^"^^ 
duty  or  the  termination  of  his  civilian  em- 
plovment,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(7)  The  date  on  which  he  was  released 
from  active  duty  or  the  termination  of  bis 
civilian  employment  with  the  Department  of 
Defense,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  the  date  on 
which  his  emplovment.  as  an  employee,  con- 
sultant, or  otherwise  with  the  defense  con- 
tractor began  and.  If  no  longer  employed  by 
such  defense  contractor,  the  date  on  which 
such  employment  with  such  defense  con- 
tractor terminated. 

(8)  Such  other  pertinent  information  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  require. 

(2)  Any  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  Including  consultants  or  part-time 
employees,  who  was  previously  employed  by 
or  served  as  a  consultant  or  otherwise  to  a 
defense  contractor  in  any  fiscal  year,  and 
whose  salary  rate  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  mini- 
mum salary  rate  for  positions  In  grade  GS-13. 
shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In 
such  form  and  manner  and  at  such  times  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  a  report  con- 
taining the  following  information: 

(1)  His  name  and  address. 

(2)  The  title  of  his  position  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

(3)  A  brief  description  of  his  duties  with 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

(4)  The  name  and  address  of  the  defense 
contractor  by  whom  he  was  employed  or 
whom  he  served  as  a  consultant  or  otherwise. 

(5)  The  title  of  his  position  with  such  de- 
fense contractor. 

(6)  A  brief  description  of  his  duties  and 
the  work  performed  by  him  for  the  defense 
contractor. 

(7)  The  date  on  which  his  employment  as 
a  consultant  or  otherwise  with  such  contrac- 
tor terminated  and  the  date  on  which  his 
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employment  as  '•&  consultant  or  otherwise 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  began  there- 
after. 

(8)  Such  oths  pertinent  Information  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  require. 

(c)(1)  No  former  military  officer  or  former 
civilian  employe  shall  be  required  to  flle 
a  report  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
In  which  he  was  employed  by  or  served  as  a 
consultant  or  otherwise  to  a  defense  con- 
tractor If  the  total  amount  of  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
such  contractor  during  such  year  was  less 
than  $10,000,000)  and  no  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  shall  be  required  to 
flle  a  report  undfr  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  in  which  he(  was  employed  by  or  served 
as  a  consultant  'Or  otherwise  to  a  defense 
contractor  If  the  total  amount  of  contracts 
awarded  to  such  contractor  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  during  such  year  was  less 
than  $10,000,000. 

(2)  No  formei  military  officer  or  former 
civilian  employe! >  shall  be  required  to  file 
a  report  under  jthls  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  on  account  of  active  duty  performed  or 
employment  wtt!>  or  services  performed  for 
the  Department  |  of  Defense  If  such  active 
duty  or  employment  was  terminated  three 
years  or  more  brlor  to  the  beginning  of 
such  fiscal  year:]  and  no  employee  of  the 
Departim»nt  of  Defense  shall  be  required  to 
flle  a  report  undler  this  section  for  any  fis- 
cal year  on  account  of  employment  with  or 
services  performed  for  a  defense  contractor 
If  such  employment  was  terminated  or  such 
services  were  performed  three  years  or  more 
prior  to  the  eff^tlve  date  of  his  employ- 
ment with  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(3)  No  formeii  military  officer  or  former 
civilian  employee^  shall  be  required  to  file  a 
report  under  thl4  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
during  which  he  iwas  employed  by  or  served 
as  a  consultant  'or  otherwise  to  a  defense 
contractor  at  a  salary  rate  of  less  than  $15,- 
000  per  year;  and  no  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  including  consultants 
or  part-time  employees,  shall  be  required  to 
flle  a  report  undor  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  during  whl()h  he  was  employed  by  or 
served  as  a  consultant  or  otherwise  to  a 
defense  contractor  at  a  salary  rate  of  less 
than  $15,000  per  5iear. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  not 
later  than  December  31  of  each  year,  flle 
with  the  Presldeht  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  Souse  of  Representatives  a 
report  contalnlngj  a  list  of  the  names  of  per- 
sons who  have  fllM  reports  with  him  for  the 
preceding  fljscal  y*ar  pursuant  to  subsections 
(b)(1)  and  (h)  (i)  of  this  section.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  Include  after  each  name  so 
much  Informatloii  as  he  deems  appropriate 
and  shall  list  the  names  of  such  persons 
imder  the  defense  contractor  for  whom  they 
worked  or  for  whQm  they  ijerformed  services. 

(e)  Any  formet  military  officer  or  former 
civilian  employee  whose  employment  with 
or  services  for  a  I  defense  contractor  termi- 
nated during  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  required 
to  flle  a  report  putsuant  to  subsection  (b)(1) 
of  this  section  for  such  year  If  he  would 
otherwise  be  required  to  flle  under  such  sub- 
section; and  any  .person  whose  employment 
with  or  services  tor  the  Department  of  De- 
fense terminated  during  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  required  to  file  a  report  piu^uant  to  sub- 
section (b)(2)  of  jthls  section  for  such  year 
If  he  would  otherwise  be  required  to  flle 
under  such  subseotlon. 

(f )  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  flle  con- 
taining the  Infon^atlon  filed  with  him  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (b)(1)  and  (b)(2)  of 
this  section  and  $uch  flle  shall  be  open  for 
public  inspection!  at  all  times  during  the 
regular  workday. 

(g)  Any  person!  who  fails  to  comply  with 
the  flling  requlretientfi  of  this  section  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  mlidemeanor  and  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  not  more 


than  six  months  in  prison  or  a  flne  of  not 
more  than  $1,000,  or  both. 

(h)  No  person  shall  be  required  to  flle  a 
report  purstiant  to  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  prior  to  the  flscal  year  1971. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  bUl  and  agree  to  the  same. 
L.  Mendel  Rtvxss, 
Philip  J.  Philbin, 

F.    E.    HlBKBT, 

Mklvzn  Price, 

O.    C.-  PiSHEB. 

Charles  E.  Bennett, 
Sam  Stratton, 
L.  C.  Abends, 
Alvxn  E.  O'Konski, 
WnxiAM  O.  Beat, 
Bob  Wilson, 
Chaelbs  S.  QtrBSER, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  C.  Stbnnis, 
Richard  B.  Rttssell. 
Stuart  Stminoton, 
Henrt  Jackson, 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Thomas  J.  MoInttrk, 
Marcaret  C.  Smith, 
Strom  Thxtrmond, 
John  Tower, 
Peter  H.  Dominick, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2646)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  flscal  year  1870 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  test  facilities  at  Kwajalein 
Missile  Range,  smd  to  prescribe  the  author- 
ized personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report : 

TITLE  I — PROCUREMENT 
AtRCRATT 

Army 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested  $941,- 
500,000  for  Army  aircraft.  In  May  of  this 
year  the  Department  of  Defense  announced 
the  cancellation  of  the  CHEYENNE  hell- 
copter  program  thus  reducing  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  request  by  $429,000,000. 
Shortly  thereafter  a  further  request  was  made 
for  195  AH-IG  COBRAS  at  a  cost  of  $106.1 
million.  The  Senate  failed  to  act  on  this  re- 
quest during  its  normal  consideration  of 
the  bill  and  recommended  authorization  oif 
$484,400,000.  The  House  recommended  au- 
thorization of  $570,400,000,  including  $88  mil- 
lion for  170  COBRAS  to  flll  the  gap  caused 
by  the  cancellation  of  the  CHEYENNE  and 
to  replace  other  helicopter  gunshlps  loet  due 
to  enemy  actions  In  Southeast  Asia.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  the  amount  contained  In 
the  House  bill.      , 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
For  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  the 
Senate  authorized  $2,287,200,000.  The  House 
authorized  $2,391,200,000.  The  Increase  in 
the  House  figure  over  the  Senate  figure  re- 
flects the  restoration  of  $104  million  for  the 
procurement  of  A-7E  aircraft  for  the  Navy. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Air  Force 
For  the  Air  Force  the  Senate  authorized 
$3,965,700,000  with   the  proviso  that   $400,- 
400,000  would  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 


priated only  for  the  procurement  of  the 
F-4  aircraft,  and  with  the  further  proviso 
that  none  of  the  funds  authorized  could  be 
used  for  the  procurement  of  A-7  aircraft. 

The  House  amendment  authorized 
$4,002,200,000. 

The  conferees'  actions  on  the  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions  are 
em  follows: 

The  Senate  receded  on  its  language  on 
the  procurement  of  F-^  aircraft  and  its  lan- 
guage prohibiting  the  procurement  of  A-7 
aircraft  The  net  effect  Is  to  restore  $374.7 
million  for  the  procurement  of  A-7D  air- 
craft for  the  Air  Force. 

The  House  version  provided  $23   million 
more  than  the  Senate  bill  for  the  procure- 
ment of  A-37B  aircraft  and  spares. 
The  House  recedes. 

The  House  authorized  $21.6  million  for 
the  procurement  of  T-X  trainer  which  was 
not  Included  in  the  Senate  bill.  The  conferees 
agreed  that  other  aircraft  In  the  current  In- 
ventory should  be  considered  for  this 
mission. 
The  House  recedes. 

The  House  authorized  $40  million  for  B- 
52/8RAM  modifications  which  had  been  de- 
leted by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  agreed 
that  In  view  of  delays  experienced  in  the 
SRAM  program,  these  modifications  could 
be  delayed.  At  the  appropriate  time,  the 
program  cam  be  accomplished  nnder  the  line 
item  "Aircraft  Modifications." 
The  House  recedes. 

The  House  deleted  $52  million  for  C-5A 
long-lead  time  items  which  had  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Senate,  on  the  basis  of  infor- 
mation supplied  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  this  amount  of  money  would  not 
be  expended  if  made  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Since  It  now  appears  that 
no  final  decision  has  been  reached  with  re- 
spect to  long  leadtlme  items  for  the  C-6A 
program,  the  House  receded  from  its  deletion 
of  this  authorization  for  the  C-6A. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  $4  mil- 
lion for  long  leadtlme  items  and  $48  million 
for  research,  develojMnent,  test  and  evalua- 
tion for  a  free  world  fighter  aircraft.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  did  not  contain  similar  language. 

The  confereee  agreed  that  of  the  total 
amount  authcwlzed  for  aircraft  procurement 
for  the  Air  Force,  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$28  miUion  shall  be  available  to  Initiate  "the 
procurement  of  a  fighter  aircraft  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  free  world  forces  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  to  accelerate  the  vrtthdrawal  of 
United  States  forces  from  South  Vietnam  and 
Thailand." 

The  conference  report  further  requires  that 
the  Air  Force,  prior  to  the  obligation  of  any 
funds  for  this  program  shall  "conduct  a  com- 
petition for  the  aircraft  which  shall  be  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  the  threat  as  evaluated 
and  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense." 
In  addition,  such  funds  may  also  be  used  as 
may  be  required  for  research,  development, 
test  and  evaluation. 

The  conference  report  conforms  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Deputy  Secretciry  of 
Defense  who  asked  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  to  "make  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  in  its  action  on  the  military 
procurement  authorization  bill  In  order  to 
permit  the  Department  of  Defense  to  proceed 
expeditiously  with  the  development  of  a  new 
free  world  fighter  aircraft  by  the  Air  Force." 
Thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ad- 
vised the  conferees  that,  "For  some  time  the 
Depyartment  of  Defense  has  been  studying 
the  Issues  Incident  to  the  development  of  an 
Improved  International  Fighter  Aircraft. 
Such  an  aircraft  should  (a)  have  adequate 
capabilities  to  handle  the  existing  threat. 
(b)  oe  as  inexpensive  as  feasible,  and  (c) 
be  simple  to  maintain  and  operate.  When 
the  military  budget  was  presented  to  Con- 
gress earlier  this  year,  the  Department  of 
Defense  consideration  of  the  Issues  Involved 
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bad  not  proceeded  sufficiently  to  Justify 
making  a  request  for  resources  to  meet  the 
objectives  cited. 

•our  continuing  review  over  the  past  lew 
months,  however,  has  validated  the  objec- 
tives, and  a  draft  concept  for  an  Hi<f»«*- 
tlonal  Fighter  Aircraft  has  been  completed^ 
The  concept  highlights,  inter  alia,  the  utiuty 
our  allies,  particularly  in  the  Asian  theater, 
might  find  for  a  new  fighter  aircraft  and 
alternative  programs  which  might  be  under- 
taken to  make  such  an  aircraft  available. 

"In  particular,  we  now  believe  it  is  des^- 
able  to  consider  an  appropriate  aircraft  the 
South  Vietnamese  might  use,  as  part  of  tne 
Vletnamlzatlon  process,  in  defending  ag^nst 
the  potential  North  Vietnamese  MIG 
threat." 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  this  will  con- 
stitute the  first  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  Vletnamlze  the  air  defense 
of  South  Vietnam  with  a  Jet  fighter  which 
the    South    Vietnamese    can    operate    and 
maintain  with   their  own   personnel.   It  Is 
clear  from  the  studies  that  have  been  con- 
ducted  on   this   program  that   our   present 
day  fighter  aircraft,  in  Air  Force  and  Navy 
inventories,   are   much   too  sophisticated  to 
be  maintained  and  operated  by  the  South 
Vietnamese.  Thus,  a  much  less  sophisticated 
air  weapons  system   must  be  made   avail- 
able at  the  earUest  practicable  date  If  we 
are  to  safely  withdraw  United  States  forces 
now  operating  and  maintaining  fighter  air- 
craft in  that  area.  The  authorization  would 
permit  modification  and/or  improvement  of 
existing  aircraft  now  in  United  States  In- 
ventories or  in  Inventories  of  aircraft  fur- 
nished  under   the   military    assistance   pro- 
gram. 

missiles 

Army 
The  Senate  bUl  Included  an  authorization 
of  $922,500,000  for  missiles  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  The  House  version  recom- 
mended $780,460,000,  a  difference  of  approxi- 
mately $142,000,000.  This  difference  resulted 
from  the  House  deleting  $142,000,000  in  the 
TOW  anti-tank  missile  program.  The  House 
action  would  have  terminated  the  TOW  pro- 
gram The  Senate  bill  had  reduced  the  same 
program  by  $14,000,000.  The  conferees  agreed 
to  restore  $100,000,000  to  continue  TOW  pro- 
curement. The  House  recedes  on  $100,000,000 
with  an  agreement  that  both  the  TOW  and 
the   SHIIiELAGH   vrtll   be   re-evaluated   for 
use  as  an  anti-tank  weapon  In  both  the  air 
and  ground  modes.  Funds  for  this  purpose 
are  provided   In  Title  n  of  the  bill. 

The  House  conferees  receded  from  their 
position  on  the  elimination  of  the  TOW 
missile  with  the  greatest  reluctance  and  wish 
to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  will  continue  to 
review  the  development  of  this  missile  with 
the  utmost  scrutiny. 

Air  Force 
The  Senate  reduced  the  amoimt  requested 
lor  the  Short-Range  Attack  Missile  (SRAM) 
by   $30.4   million.   The   House   restored   this 
amount. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  conferees  In- 
sist that  prior  to  the  commitment  of  any 
production  funds  with  respect  to  SRAM,  the 
Air  Force  should  make  certain  that  the  de- 
velopment problems  on  this  missile  have 
been  satisfactorily  resolved. 
naval  vessels 
The  Senate  provided  for  a  shipbuilding 
program  of  $2,568,200,000. 

The  House  provided  for  a  shipbuilding 
program  of  $3,691,500,000. 

In  recognltton  of  the  Navy's  dire  need  to 
obtain  new  naval  vessels  vrtth  modern  equip- 
ment as  quickly  as  possible,  the  conferees 
agreed  upon  a  shipbuilding  program  of  $2^ 
973,300,000.  This  final  figure  Is  $608,300,000 


less  than  the  amount  in  the  House  bUl  and 
$415  000.000  more  than  the  Senate  bill. 

The  shlpbuUdlng  program  of  the  Senate 
was  accepted  as  a  base  to  which  was  added 
$416  000,000  for  the  program  containing  the 
Navy's  nine  highest  priority  items  in  the 
House  bill,  except  for  the  long  leadtlme  Items 
for  the  CVAN-70.  __ 

These  8  approved  high  priority  items  are 
as  follows: 

$20  million  for  advance  procurement  for 
nuclear  attack  submarines  (SSN). 

$41  million  for  conversion  of  two  frigates 

$31  minion  for  advance  procurement  for 
conversion  of  two  frigates  (DLOr      , 

$157.3  mlUion  for  three  DD-963  class  de- 
stroyers.        .  ,„ 

$32.1  mUlion  for  advance  procurement  for 
one  nuclear  frigate  (DI/3N) . 

$45.3  million  for  t^o  ocean  salvage  tugs 


(ATS) 
$7   million   for 

conversion  of  10 
$81.9  million  for 
The  House  bill 

requiring  the  cons 

destroyers  of  the  Cla 


.vance  procurement  for 

.n  mine  sweepers  (MSO) . 

destroyer  tender  (AD). 

contained  a  provision 

ictlon  of  the  new  type 

>D-963  to/be  built  in 


at  least  three  shipyardsN^ecause!' of  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  contrlBttng  procedures 
for  this  class  of  destroyers,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  remove  this  requirement  on  this 
class  of  desttoyer  at  this  time.  However  the 
conferees  strongly  point  out  the  ^ecwslty  of 
developing  and  maintaining  the  shipbuilding 
capability  for  all  kinds  of  combatant  and 
su??«rt  ships  on  the  East  Coast,  the  West 
Coast  and  the  Gulf  Coast. 

TRACKED   COMBAT   VEHICLES 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles  for  the  Anny 
the  House  version  provided  •196^0p.W>0.  $81,- 
700  000  below  the  Senate  figure  of  $2'76500.- 
000.  The  conferees  agreed  on  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $228,000,000.  ,,„^„„ 
The  final  figure  represents  the  following 
compromise:  The  House  reduced  the  General 
Sdan  vehicle  (M-551)  by  $52.55  mmion 
below  the  Senate  figure.  The  conferees  agreed 
to  restore  $9  million  of  the  amount  cut  by 
the  House  to  allow  the  Army  to  exercise  an 
option  to  procure  an  additional  Quantity  of 
approximately  100  vehicles  during  FY  1970 

•The  House  bUl  reduced  the  funds  for  the 
M-60A1E2  by  $3.8  mlUlon. 
The  House  recedes. 

The  House  reduced  the  Pro«"f«™«fA^": 
thortzatlon  for  the  Main  Battle  Tank  (MBT) 
by  $25.4  mllUon.  The  conferees  agreed  on  in- 
cluding $20  miUlon  in  the  bUl  to  enable  the 
Army  to  proceed  if  the  current  evaluation 
and  reconsideration  of  this  weapon  system  Is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
justify  proceeding  Into  production.  This  de- 
termination is  scheduled  to  be  made  In  De- 
cember of  this  year. 

The  House  bill  contained  an  amendment 
barring  any  new  or  additional  contract  for 
General  Sheridan  vehicles.  No  such  language 
was  contained  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
TITLE  II— RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

GENERAL 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  modifled 
the  research  and  development  program  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  conferees 
agreed  upon  the  following: 

The  conferees  agreed  on  a  total  of  $7,296^ 
042  000.  This  amount,  which  Is  $9Z6.dao.wu 
less  than  the  amount  requested  by  the  De- 
pari;ment  of  Defense,  Is  $125,368,000  less 
than  the  amount  contained  in  the  House 
version  and  $187,156,000  more  than  the 
amount  contained  In  the  Senate  bill. 
Army 

For  the  Army,  the  conferees  agreed  upon  a 
total  of  $1,646,055,000.  This  reflects  an  U  per- 
cent reduction  from  the  amount  requested 
by  the  AdmiulstraUon. 


In  Its  version  the  House  Pro^******  ^If*?"" 
tain  funds  could  be  used  only  for  RDT&B  In 
connection  with  speclflc  weapons  systems,  as 
foUows:  the  heavy-lift  heUcopterJJ  10  mil- 
lion: and  the  SAM-D,  $76  mUllon.  The  House 
receded  from  this  language  with  the  under- 
standing that  $2  mlUlon  Is  authorized  for 
the  heavy  lift  helicopter  and  $60  mlUlon  Is 
authorized  for  the  SAM-D. 

The  House  version  also  contained  a  pro- 
viso barring  expenditure  of  funds  on  the 
CHEYENNE  helicopter  system.  The  confer- 
ees were  of  the  opinion  that  the  House  pro- 
viso on  the  CHEYENNE  helicopter  could 
prohibit  the  Army's  use  of  funds  avaUable 
from  prior  year  appropriations  to  complete 
the  Government's  obligation  under  its  pres- 
entiy  existing  contract.  Therefore,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  delete  thU  restriction  to 
enable  the  government  and  the  contractor  to 
comply  with  these  contract  provisions. 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  and  appro- 
prUted  in  FY  1970  can  be  used  infurth^ 
development  or  testing  of  the  CHEYmJNB 
heUcopter  vrithout  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations. 

The  Senate  bill  reduced  authorization  for 
research  and  development  on  the  main  bat- 
tle tank  (MBT-70)   by  $14.9  mUUon. 
The  House  recedes. 

In  Its  report;  on  this  bill,  the  House  ex- 
pressed  Its  concern  over  the  performance  and 
cost  of  the  TOW  missile  and  stated  t^^at  the 
selection  of  the  TOW  missile  for  tbe  heli- 
copter launched  applications  should  be  re- 
considered and  recommended  the  authoriza- 
tion of  $14  million  for  a  competition  of  the 
TOW  and  the  Shillelagh  as  an  anti-tank  mis- 
sile for  helicopter  application.  This  deluded 
$6  000  000,000  for  continued  development  or 
the  passive  Infrared  night  vision  equipment 

*^Sr  conferees  agreed  that  $10  mlUlon 
should  be  aUocated  from  the  Army's  R&D  as- 
sets to  develop,  test,  and  evaluate  the  TOW 

In  the  heUcopter  mode.  

The  conferees  also  agreed  that  $20  mll- 
Uon should  be  aUocated  to  the  development, 
fes?  Wl  evaluation  of  the  ShUlelagh  missUe 
for  both  the  Infantry  ground  mode,  liicludlng 
application  to  the  M113  and  light  wheeled 
vehicles,  and  the  heUcopter  mode. 

Priority  should  be  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ShlUelagh  for  Its  use  in  a^  in- 
fantry mode  with  an  open  breech  launcher 
in  a  manned  pori;able  configuration. 

The  senate  reduced  the  budget  activity 
•Military  Sciences"  by  $34,393,000.  The  House 
ver^^ntalned  no  such  specific  provl^on^ 
The  Senate  restriction  was  dieted  primarUy 
toward  Federal  Contract  Research  Cenwra, 
FoTeSi  Research,  Social  and  Behavioral  Sci- 
ences, and  University  Research. 

The  House  recedes  and  accepts  the  Senate 
language  for  mlUtary  sciences,  '"'blch  re- 
duction IS  included  in  Uie  11  percent  over- 

'"•iS^Se  also  made  certain  reduction, 
in  the  area  of  chemical  and  biological  war- 

^"it  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  the 
Depari.ment  of  Defense  take  steps  to  reduce 
the  RDT&E  effort  on  biological  agents  and 
new  chemical  agents,  and  on  delivery  sy^ 
for  dlssemlnaUng  lethal  chemical  aud  all 
biological  agents.  The  total  ^u^^s  authorized 
for  Department  of  Defense  RDTicE  in  the 
conf  ere'l.ce  report  represent  a  r«luction  f  rom 
the  President's  budget  of  ^PP'-o^f^'y^J 
Mrcent  It  is  the  intent  of  the  confereee  that 
KSllUon  of  this  reduction  shall  be  taken 
in  the  area  of  RDT&E  on  chemical  ^^^^ 
Llcal  warfare  to  accompUsh  the  purpose  set 
f^  above  and  that  this  reduction  be  m- 
v°ded  among  the  military  services  «^  f  oUo'*; 
I]^.  W.l^mon:  Navy,  $1.55  mUUon;  AH 
Force,  $2.85  mllUon. 
The  House  recedes. 
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Navy 
For  the  Navy  4n<J  Marine  Corpa,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  on  $1,968^6,000.  Thla  reflect* 
an  11%  cut  In  the  Administration's  request. 
The  amount  agrted  upon  by  the  conferees 
compares  to  $1911,343,000  provided  In  the 
Senate  bill  and  $1,990,500,000  provided  In  the 
House  version  T»e  House  bill  Included  lan- 
guage earmarking  funds  for  specific  programs 
as  follows: 

$66,091,000  for  the  B-2C  aircraft;  $166,400,- 
000  for  the  S-3A  iilrcraft;  $20,000,000  for  the 
Undersea  Long  Range  Missile  System 
(UliMS);  $67,900,000  for  the  Advanced  Sur- 
face  Missile  System    (ASMS). 

The  House  recedes  from  Its  language  with 
the  understandbig  that  the  following 
amounts  are  auth|>rlzed : 

$66,091,000  for  Ijhe  E-2C:  $140.4  million  for 
the  S-3A;  $10  million  for  the  ULMS;  and  $35 
million  for  the  ASKfS. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  of  the  fxinds 
authorized  for  the  Navy  R&D  $517,300,000 
was  authorized  only  for  Pl&O  on  ASW 
systems. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  amount  re- 
quested   by    the    Administration    for    ASW. 
$472    million,   is   fulequate   for    this   coming 
fiscal  year. 
The  House  recedjes. 

The  Senate  reduced  the  Navy  military 
science  budget  activity  by  $25,157,000  to  be 
applied  against  federal  Contract  Research 
Centers,  Foreign  ilesearch.  Social  and  Be- 
havioral Sciences.!  and  University  Research. 
These  reductions  are  Included  In  the  11  per- 
cent overall  reductions  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees. I 
The  House  recedes. 

4ir  Force 
For  the  Air  Forde,  the  conferees  agreed  on 
$3,156,552,000.  This  refiects  an  11%  reduction 
from  the  funds  riquested  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. This  final]  total  compares  to  an  au- 
thorization of  S3.p41.211.000  In  the  Senate 
bUl  and  $3,241,20oi0O0  In  the  House  version. 
The  House  bill  cjsntalned  language  provid- 
ing that  funds  wei^  authorized  only  for  spe- 
cific purposes  as  follows : 

For  the  RF-lll,  H5  million;  for  the  Ught 
Intratheater  Transport  (LTT)  aircraft,  $1  mil- 
lion; for  the  CON^S  air  defense  Interceptor, 
$18.5  million;  fori  the  SRAM  missUe,  $84.7 
million;  and  for  the  airborne  Warning  and 
Control  System  (AWACS),  $40  million. 

The  House  receqes  on  Its  reetrlctlve  lan- 
guage with  the  uiilerstandlng  that  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  ar«  authorized  for  these  pro- 
grams: I 

RF-lll.  $2  million;  SRAM,  $75  million; 
CONUS  air  defensd  interceptor.  $2.5  million; 
AWACS.  $40  mlUloii, 

The  conferees  afreed  that  the  funds  re- 
quested for  the  LFIf  should  be  deleted. 

The  House  bill  flrovided  that  none  of  the 
funds  authorized  1^  the  bill  should  be  ex- 
pended for  RDT&E|on  the  A-X  aircraft.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  jsupport  this  program  at  a 
level  of  $8  million.   , 

The  House  reced^. 

The  Senate  reduced  military  science 
budget  activity  by  825,980.000.  which  was  to 
be  applied  against  federal  Contract  Research 
Centers,  Foreign  Hesearch.  Social  and  Be- 
havioral Sciences,  and  University  Research. 
This  amount  is  included  in  the  reduction  of 
$404,648,000  In  the  Air  Force  R&D  budget. 

The  House  recedes. 

DEFENCE     AGENCIES 

For  Defense  Ageicies  the  Administration 
requested  $500,200,000.  The  Senate  author- 
ized $464,625,000.  The  House  authorized 
$450,200,000.  The  conferees  agreed  that  of  the 
amount  reduced,  $5,000,000  shall  be  taken 
from  Project  AOIl4.  and  $14.6  million  from 
Military  Sciences. 

T:ie  Senate  reced^ 
Sec.   204. 

This  section  authfcirlzes  $12,700,000  for  the 
construction  of  research,  development,  test. 


and  evaluation  facilities  at  Kwajaleln  Missile 
Range  in  support  of  the  Safeguard  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  program.  These  funds  were 
provided  in  the  Senate  bill  but  not  in  the 
House  bill.  However,  the  funds  were  previ- 
ously authorized  by  the  House  in  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill,  H.R.  13018. 
Therefore,  the  House  recedes. 

TITLE  m— RESERVE  FORCES 
For  the  Fiscal  Year  beginning  July  1,  1969, 
the  House  provided  that  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  reserve  comppnent  of  the  Armed 
Forces  would  be  programed  to  attain  an 
average  strength  of  not  less  than  the 
following : 

(1)  The    Army    National    Guard    of    the 
United  States.  393,298. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve,  265,591. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  129,000. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  46,489. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  86,624. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  50,775. 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  17,600. 

The  Senate  bill  differs  from  the  House  ver- 
sion only  in  that  It  provided  395,291  for  the 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  State* 
and  266,264  for  the  Army  Reserve. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

SECTION    303 

Section  303  of  the  House  amendment  made 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
specifically  responsible  for  providing  person- 
nel equipment,  facilities  and  supplies  to 
reserve  compwnents,  and  provided  that  funds 
authorized  for  personnel,  equipment,  facili- 
ties and  supplies  for  a  reserve  component 
might  not  be  transferred  or  expended  for  any 
other  purpose.  The  conferees  agreed  that  this 
language  was  not  necessary. 

The  House  recedes. 

SECTION    304 

Section  304  of  the  House  bill  Increased 
from  sixty  to  ninety  days  after  the  end  of 
the  Fiscal  Year  the  time  allowed  for  year 
end  status  reports.  No  comparable  section 
was  contained  In  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

TITLE   IV— GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

SECTION  401.  StTPPORT  OF  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
FORCES 

Section  401  of  the  House  version  provided 
that  funds  authorized  in  the  legislation  are 
authorized  to  be  made  available  to  support 
Vietnamese  and  other  Free  World  Forces  In 
Vietnam  and  local  forces  In  Laos  and  Thai- 
land and  for  related  costs  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
determine. 

The  Senate  version  Imposed  a  celling  of 
$2,500,000,000  on  such  funds  and  specified 
that  funds  to  support  forces  In  Laos  and 
Thailand  shall  be  limited,  except  where  pro- 
tection of  U.S.  personnel  are  concerned,  to 
providing  supplies,  material,  equipment,  fa- 
cilities and  training. 

The  House  receded  and  accepted  the  cell- 
ing of  $2,500,000,000  and  the  Senate  receded 
on  the  further  restrictive  language. 

SECTION   402.  NTTCLEAa  CARRIER  STUDY 

A  provision  in  the  Senate  version  required 
a  study  by  the  Congress  to  be  completed  prior 
to  AprU  30.  1970.  on  the  cost  and  effeotiveneea 
of  attack  aircraft  carriers.  The  results  of  this 
study  were  to  be  considered  before  any  au- 
thorization or  appropriation  was  to  be  made 
for  the  CVAN-70. 

The  House  had  no  similar  provision.  In- 
deed. In  the  shipbuilding  portion  of  the 
amendment,  the  House  directly  provided  for 
long  leadUme  items  for  the  CVAN-70. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  Eimendment 
which  provides  that  the  study  is  to  be  Jointly 
made  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services. 

SECTION    403.    INDEPENDENT   RESEARCH    AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  Senate  version  contained  a  provision 
requiring  that  funds  authorized  by  the  Act 


shall  not  be  available  for  the  payment  of 
Independent  research  and  development,  bid 
and  proposal,  and  other  technical  effort  costs 
in  the  total  amount  in  excess  of  $468,000,000 
The  provisions  did  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
formally  advertised  contracts  or  to  other 
firmly  fixed  price  contracts  competitively 
awarded. 

This  language  was  intended  to  provide  a 
reduction  of  approximately  20%  in  the  funds 
which  would  otherwise  be  expended  for  this 
purpose  during  Fiscal  1970.  The  House  ver- 
sion contained  no  comparable  language. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  a  comproml&e, 
which  provides  that  contracts  awarded  sub- 
sequent to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
costs  Incurred  for  Independent  research  and 
development,  bid  and  proposal  and  other 
technical  effort  shall  not  be  In  excess  of  93  ^ 
of  the  amount  contemplated  for  such  pur- 
poses in  the  1970  Defense  procurement  and 
RDT&E  program.  This  limitation  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  formally  advertised  con- 
tracts, other  firmly  fixed  contracts  comjjetl- 
tlvely  awarded,  or  contracts  under  $100,000 
This  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  present 
contracts  awarded  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  and  shall  not  disturb  independent 
research  and  development  and  other  techni- 
cal efforts  already  agreed  upon. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  language 
of  Section  403  applies  to  the  Fiscal  Year  1970 
I>rogram  only  and  is  not  to  be  considered  a 
precedent  for  any  future  legislation.  The 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  Intends  to 
study  the  matter  of  lndep>endent  research 
and  development  and  other  technical  effort 
and  bid  and  proposal  financing  In  detail 
during  Its  review  of  defense  authorization  re- 
quests in  the  next  session  of  Congress.  The 
Senate  conferees  agreed  with  the  House  con- 
ferees that  this  matter  Is  inadequately  un- 
derstood and  that  much  greater  knowledge 
must  be  gained  In  this  area  before  determi- 
nation is  made  as  to  any  further  legislative 
requirements. 

SECTION  404.  ASSISTANT  SECRITART  FOR  HEALTH 
AFFAIRS 

The  House  version  provided  that  one  of 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  shall  be 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  Affairs  and 
shall  have  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Dental  Affairs. 

The  Senate  version  contained  no  such 
provision. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  establish  an  ad- 
ditional Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  desig- 
nated as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs. 

The  House  receded  on  Its  language  requir- 
ing by  statute  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Dental  Affairs. 

CHIEF.   NATIONAL  GUARD  BUREAU 

Section  403  of  the  House  version  provided 
for  three-star  billets  for  the  Chief  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  and  Chiefs  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  and  Army  Reserve. 

The  Senate  version  contained  no  such 
language. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  adamant  In 
their  opp>ositlon  to  this  provision  and  there- 
fore the  House  recedes. 


SECTION      405. 


EXPANSION      OF 
AUTHOBTTT 


AUTHORIZATION 


Section  406  of  the  House  verslor  would 
have  extended  the  requirement  for  author- 
ization legislation  prior  to  appropriations 
to,  in  addition  to  those  weapons  systems  now 
requiring  authorization,  all  other  vehicles, 
all  other  weapons,  and  all  ammunition.  The 
section  Is  designed  to  give  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  broader  oversight  and 
more  effective  control  of  the  use  of  procure- 
ments funds  by  the  armed  forces.  The  Senate 
version  contained  no  such  language. 

The  Senate  conferees  had  serious  reserva- 
tions about  assuming  this  additional  work- 
load at  this  time  in  view  of  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  action  on  the 
present  bill.  The  House  receded,  therefore, 
with  an  amendment  limiting  the  expansion 
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of  authorization  authority  to  "other  weap- 
ons." As  used  here,  the  term  "other  weapons- 
is  limited  to  heavy,  medium,  and  light  artil- 
lery anti-aircraft  artillery,  rifles,  machine 
cruns.  mortars,  smaU  arms  weapons,  and  any 
crew-fired  piece  using  fixed  ammunition. 

SECTION    406.    TROOP    STRENGTH    CEILING 

The  House  version  would  have  provided  a 
celling  of  3.285,000  on  the  active  duty  per- 
sonnel strength  of  the  armed  forces  after 
July  1 .  1970,  except  when  the  President  deter- 
mines that  this  celling  will  jeopardize  the 
national  security.  The  corresjxindlng  section 
of  the  Senate  version  contained  language 
providing  the  total  active  duty  personnel 
strength  of  the  armed  forces  shall  not  exceed 
3,461,000  on  June  30, 1970,  and  that  whenever 
the  total  of  personnel  serving  on  active  duty 
in  Vietnam  is  reduced  on  or  after  July  1, 1969, 
the  limitation  of  3,461,000  shall  be  reduced 
by  a  like  number. 
The  Senate  recedes . 

Dependent  educational  travel 
Section  406  of  the  House  version  contained 
a  provision  to  provide  travel  of  one  round 
trip  each  year  to  and  from  a  school  in  the 
United  States  for  dependents  of  members 
of  the  armed  services  serving  overseas  when 
the  dependent  is  attending  college  in  the 
United  States  to  obtain  an  undergraduate 
education.  Whenever  possible,  the  transpor- 
tation would  have  been  provided  by  the 
Military  Airlift  Command  on  a  space  re- 
quired basis.  The  Senate  conferees  were  ada- 
mant in  their  opposition  to  this  provision. 
The  House  reluctantly  recedes. 

SECTION  407.  SALARY  LIMITATION  ON  EMPLOYEES 
OF    FEDERAL    CONTRACT    RESEARCH    CENTERS 

The  Senate  version  contained  a  provision 
(Section  204)  providing  that  the  annual 
compensation  of  employees  of  the  Federal 
Contract  Research  Center  shall  not  exceed 
$45,000  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Pres- 
ident. The  comparable  section  of  the  House 
version  provided  an  identical  dollar  limita- 
tion but  specified  that  the  exceptions  require 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  applied  the  limitation  to  salaries 
paid  with  DoD  funds  rather  than  any  funds. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  a  compromise  ap- 
plying the  limitation  to  salaries  paid  from 
any  Federal  funds  and  specifying  that  the 
exceptions  required  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

SECTION    408.    STUDY     OF    DEFENSE    CONTRACTOR 
PROFITS 

The  Senate  bill  contained  language  au- 
thorizing and  directing  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  conduct  a 
study  and  review  of  profits  made  by  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  on  certain  Gov- 
ernment contracts  awarded  on  other  than 
formally  advertised  competitive  bid  basis. 
The  Senate  language  could  have  been  in- 
terpreted to  require  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors to  maintain  their  accounting 
records  on  a  basis  other  than  that  normally 
followed  in  their  business  practice.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Senate  bill  would  have  granted 
subpoena  power  to  the  Comptroller  General. 
The  House  amendment  contained  no  similar 
provision. 

The  House  receded  from  its  position  with 
an  amendment  which  requires  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  conduct  a  study  and  review 
on  a  selective,  representative  basis  of  the 
profits  made  by  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  that  since  the 
General  Accounting  Office  is  an  arm  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  of  the  Government  which 
has  subpoena  power,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
grant  additional  subpoena  power  to  a  sub- 
ordinate Agency  of  the  Legislative  Branch. 
However,  the  conference  report  provides 
that  upon  the  request  of  the  Comptroller 
General  or  any  ofBcer  or  employee  designated 
by  him,  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
either  House  may  sign  and  issue  subpoenas 


reaulrlng  the  production  of  records  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  study  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Comptroller  General  con- 
templated by  the  conference  language. 

The  conference  report  further  provides 
that  none  of  the  information  obtained  by 
the  Comptroller  General  under  the  authority 
provided  shall  be  dUclosed  to  any  person 
not  authorized  by  the  Comptroller  General 
to  receive  such  Information,  without  the 
consent  of  the  contractor  or  subcontractor 
concerned. 


RETIRED   PAY    ADJUSTMENT   FOR   GENERAL  LYMAN 
LEMNITZER 

The  House  version  contained  a  section 
authorizing  an  adjustment  In  the  retired  pay 
of  General  Lyman  Lemnitzer,  former  Com- 
mander of  forces  in  Europe  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  so 
that  General  Lemnltzer's  retired  pay  would 
be  computed  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  four  star  general  who  is  placed  on  the 
retired  list  after  July  1.  1969.  This  would 
have  resulted  In  a  net  increase  in  General 
Lemnltzers  monthly  retired  pay  of  0180.87. 
The  Senate  conferees  were  adamant  in  tneir 
opposition  to  this  section. 

in  view  of  the  unyielding  opposition  of 
the  Senate  conferees,  the  House  recedes. 

SECTION  409.   CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL 
WARFARE 


Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the 
bill  contained  restrictions  on  certain  aspects 
of  the  chemical  and  biological  warfare  pro- 
eram  The  Conferees  agreed  on  a  compromise 
provision  which  is  set  out  in  the  Conference 

^Section  (a)  requires  semiannual  reports 
by  the  secretary  of  Defense  covering  re- 
search,  development,  test  and  evaluation  and 
procurement  of  all  lethal  and  nonlethal 
Chemical  and  biological  agents.  The  Intent 
of  both  Houses  is  to  obtain  information  on 
the  current  and  planned  chemical  and  blo- 
loelc^  program,  which  will  disclose  amounts 
obliS^ Tnd  expended  and  explain  their 
purpose  and  necessity. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  this  section 
the  Conferees  agreed  to  uniform  use  of  the 
term  '"any  lethal  chemical  or  any  biological 
ient.-^While  adopting  this  term  the  Con- 
ferees wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  restric- 
Uon^  imposed  by  subsections  <b)  through 
,t)  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  use  of 
chemical  or  biological  materials  which  are 
the^^ves  harmless  to  man,  or  to  chemical 
or  biological  materials  used  for  public  health 
disease  control,  or  for  medical  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  evaluation  or  diagnosis. 

With   regard   to  transportation   and  open 
air  testing,  the  Conference  Report  sets  forth 
?he  followLg  procedure.  The  Secretary  of  D^ 
fense    must    determine    that    the    proposed 
transportation  or  open  air  testing  Is  neces- 
sary to  national  security,  and  he  must  notify 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare of  the  proposed  action.  The  Secretary  of 
Health.    Education    and   Welfare    may    tiien 
direct  the  Surgeon  General  and  other  quail- 
fled  persons  w  review   the  proposed  action 
and  to  recommend  what  precautionary  meas- 
ures   are    necessary    to    protect   the    Publlc 
health  and  safety.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  required  to  Implement  any  precautionary 
me^es    recommended.    Including,    where 
practicable,  detoxification  where   the   agent 
is  to  be  transported  to  or  from  a  military  in- 
stallation for  disposal.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense must  notify  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ten  days  prior  to  any  transporta- 
tion and  thirty  days  prior  to  any  open  air 
test,  in  addition,  the  Secretary  must  notify 
the   Governor  of   any  State   through  which 
such  agents  will  be  transported,  appropri- 
ately in  advance  of  such  transportation. 

The  compromise  language  covering  trans- 
Dortatlon  and  open  air  testing  Is  designed  to 
establish  a  procedure  whereby  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  will  call  upon  the  medical  health 
expertise  of  the  Surgeon  General  and  any 


other  qualified  persons  whom  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  n«y  wish 
to  appoint.   It  is  not   the   intention  of   me 
Conferees  to  vest  the  Departinent  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare  with  any  power  to 
make  national  security  decisions.  Clearly,  the 
roles  of  the  Department  of  Defense  a°dtlie 
Department  of  Health.  ^^<^^°''_,^°,'^  ^„'}: 
fare   should   remain  separate  ,and   distinct 
This  subsection  does  not  require  the  Secre 
tary   of    Health,   Education   and   Welfare   to 
make  a  review,  nor  doee  It  '■"I'llre  tliat  he 
submit   precautionary   measures.   While   the 
proposed  transportation  or  open  air  testing 
cannot  be  Impeded  by  Inaction  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  HealUi.  Education  and 
Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  required 
to   implement   recommended    precautionary 
measures.   Should   these   measures   prove   so 
burdensome  as  to  prevent  the  proposed  ac- 
tion   or  should  the  Surgeon  General  recom- 
mend  against   the   proposed   action    It  may 
still  occur  If  the  President  determines  It  is 
necessary   to   national   security   ai^d    reporw 
this  determination  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 

resenUtlves.  v.i.ov.«h 
The  transportation  regulations  established 
in  subsection  (b)  of  the  present  section  axe 
not  intended  to  affect  the  authority  of  ^e 
Department  of  Transportation  with  respect 
to  the  shipment  of  hazardous  materials,  as 
established  by  18  USC  831-835  and  46  USC 
170  The  protections  afforded  by  subsection 
(b)  are  Intended  to  supplement  these  pro- 
visions. . ,^„ 

With  regard  to  future  overseas  deploy- 
ment or  storage  of  agents  and  delivery  sys- 
tems, the  Conferees  agreed  that  prior  notice 
must  be  given  to  the  host  country.  Where  the 
deployment  or  storage  will  be  on  temtoij 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Umted  States 
prior  notice  must  be  given  to  the  President  of 
the   senate  and   the   Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Representatives.  

With  regard  to  future  overseas  handling 
of  agents,  the  Senate  receded  and  accepted 
the  House  approach  Uiat  no  such  action  may 
^cur  if  tiie  secretary  of  State  dfemiines 
that  international  law  will  be  violated.  He 
must  report  these  determlnatloi^  to  toe 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Sp^er 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  well  as 
?o  appropriate  international  ^^[ganizatlons 
in  the  event  such  report  is  required  by  ti-eaty 
or  other  international  agreement. 

The  House  amendment  defined  the  -United 
States"  to  include  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  territorl«  and 
^Mseeslons,  except  to  overseas  deployment 
^X^rage  In  subsection  (c)  (1)  •  The  Senate 
recedes  and  accepts  this  definition. 

The  House  amendment  provided  loj  sus- 
pension of  this  section's  provisions  durmg 
any  war  or  national  emergency.  The  Senate 
re/edes   and   accepts   thlB   Provision   w^th    a 

modification    clarifying   t^«  ^^el'^^ldem 
Dower  of  suspension  is  vested  In  the  President. 
The   Sena^   bill   prohibited  the   procure- 
ment of  delivery  systems  specifically  design^ 
to  disseminate  lethal  agents  and  the  procure- 
ment of  any  part  or  component  thereof^  T^e 
House  recedes  and  accepts  this  Prohibition 
with  a  modification  limiting  It  to  this  act. 
?he  House  Conferees  were  gravely  concerned 
over  the  possible  affect  that  this  Pro^^^ltlon 
may  have  on  our  deterrent  capability  and 
^4ded  only  after  assurances  that,  by  Umlt- 
[S  t^  prohibition  to  this  act.  there  would 
be  no  adverse  affect  on  our  capablUty.  smce 
it  is  dangerous  to  presume  that  our  nee«is 
as  presently  contemplated  will  not  change, 
a  farther  modification  was  made  which  a  - 
lows  such  procurement  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent certlfi^  to  congress  that  it  is  essential 
to  national  safety  and  security. 

Except  as  authorized  In  the  Senate  bill. 
suSon  (g)  of  the  Senate  blU  prohibii^ 
authorization  for  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation  or  procurement  of  any  chemi- 
cal or  biological  weapon  Including  those  for 
incapacitating,  defoliation  or  other  military 
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operations.  No  similar  provision  waa  con- 
tained m  the  Houie  amendment.  The  Senate 
recedes  and  acceptjs  the  House  position. 

SICnON  410.  DIBCL^SrrRE  PKOVlalON  BT  FORMCX 
MtLITAIT    aHd   CIVH-IAN   OmclALS 

The  Senate  bl  J  '  contained  a  provision  re- 
quiring certain  reporting  procedures  by  all 
former  military  oftcers  employed  by  industry 
holding  defense  qontracts.  It  also  required 
similar  reporting  by  civilians  from  defense 
Industry  worklngi  for  the  E>epartment  of 
Defense. 

The  conferees  a^ed  to  accept  the  Senate 
provision  with  an  amendment  requiring  cer- 
tain reporting  procedures  from  those  persons 
employed  In  defense  industry  who  were 
former  conunlssloi^ed  officers  In  the  grade  of 
Major  and  above  o*  former  civilian  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  In  the  grade 
of  GS-13  or  above. 

«KSKA«CH  A»n)  DEVELOPMENT  CONTRACTS  OR 
GRANTS 

Section  403  of  the  House  bill  contained  a 
provision  requlrln*  detailed  reports  from  the 
Department  of  D^ense  on  research  and  de- 
velopment contracits  or  grants  provided  col- 
leges or  unlversltUs  or  Individuals.  Included 
among  the  Information  requested  was  a 
statement  summarizing  the  record  of  the 
scBool.  college,  or  university  with  regard  to 
Its' coo|wration  on;  military  matters,  includ- 
ing ROTC  and  ir|llltary  recruiting  on  the 
campus. 

The  Senate  bill  pontalned  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  House  conflerees  reluctantly  receded 
from  their  poeltlo*  with  respect  to  Section 
402.  However,  the  ngreement  to  recede  from 
the  House  pcwltloa  and  delete  this  section 
of  the  bill  was  arrived  at  only  after  the 
Senate  conferees  cpncurred  with  the  House 
position  that  Information  on  this  subject 
is  an  essential  jwaliminary  before  Congress 
can  In  future  yeajs  IntelUgently  assess  the 
value  of  program*  of  this  kind  and  their 
contribution  to  the  national  defense  effort. 

The  House  oonfwees  strongly  believe  that 
the  American  pec|>le  siiould  be  tullj  in- 
formed as  to  the  tnanner  In  which  defense 
dollars  are  being  spent  on  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts  in  various  universities 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  the 
Identification  of  personnel  entrusted  with 
vital  classified  security  information.  The 
American  people  are  also  entitled  to  know 
why  some  researcl^  and  development  con- 
tracts and  grants  ajre  being  given  to  schools 
and  universities  for  defense  purposes  when 
at  the  same  time  i  there  appears  to  be  an 
effort  on  the  part  (^t  administrators  of  some 
of  these  schools  toi  deny  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  Inldlvldual  Service  Depart- 
ments reasonable  ctooperatlon  In  related  de- 
fense programs. 

The  Hoiise  conferees  fully  appreciate  the 
significant  research  opportunities  that  are 
provided  these  various  institutions  through 
the  Federal  defense;  monies  Involved  in  these 
contracts.  HoweverJ  the  House  conferees  do 
not  believe  that  a  rielaUvely  few  schools  and 
educational  institutions  In  the  United  States 
should  be  given  a  Virtual  monopoly  on  this 
research  opportunlliy.  There  are  hundreds  of 
universities  and  (^oUeges  throughout  the 
United  States  which  have  a  demonstrated  re- 
search capability  that  has  heretofore  not 
been  utilized  by  thfe  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Individual  [service  Departments.  It 
Is  the  conviction  of  the  Managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  that  new  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  the  distribution  of  these  research 
and  development  contracts  among  the  var- 
ious educational  ln»5tltutlons  of  our  nation 
so  as  to  provide  othgr.  equally  competent,  ed- 
ucational institutions  with  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  avail  th«nselve8  of  the  research 
funds  utilized  In  thjese  defense  projects.  Ob- 
viously, the  continued  award  of  these  de- 
fense research  and  development  contracts  to 
educational  institutions  which  appear  to  be 
making  a  determUiad  effort  to  either  Ignore 


or  deter  our  national  defense  effort  will  be 
grlven  very  careful  scrutiny  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  during  the 
coming  years. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  in- 
dividual Service  Departments  are  hereby 
being  given  notice  that  detailed  information 
on  this  entire  subject  matter.  Including  the 
identity  of  persons  receiving  classified  infor- 
mation, will  be  required  by  the  Hoiue  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  This  Information 
shall  be  provided  the  Committee  In  such  de- 
tail as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  It  to  ob- 
jectively assess  the  policy  governing  the 
award  of  research  and  development  contracts 
of  this  kind  In  the  future. 

QUARTERLY     GOVERNMENT     ACCOX7NTING     OFFICE 
REPORTS 

Title  V  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  for  a 
reporting  system  for  major  contracts  which 
would  have  required  quarterly  rep)orts  to  the 
Congress  from  the  Defense  Depcirtment  and 
audits  by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  The 
House  version  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

After  considerable  discussion  the  conferees 
agreed  that  this  Title  Is  not  required  at  this 
time. 

Therefore,  the  Senate  recedes. 

SUM  MART 

The  bin  as  presented  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  totaled  »21. 963 ,660.000.  The  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House  totaled  $21,347,860,000. 
The  bill  as  It  passed  the  Senate  totaled  920,- 
001386.000,  Including  $12.7  million  for  mUl- 
tary  construction  of  research  and  develop- 
ment facilities  at  Kwajaleln  which  was  not 
In  the  House  version,  but  was  included  In  the 
military  construction  authorization  bill  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  House. 

The  bill  as  agreed  to  In  conference  totals 
$20,723502.000. 

The  figure  arrived  at  by  the  conferees  Is 
$624,668,000  less  than  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House,  $721,616,000  more  than  the  bUl  as 
it  passed  the  Senate,  and  is  $1,240,458,000 
less  than  the  bill  as  It  was  presented  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President. 

The  House  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title 
of  the  bill  and  agrees  to  the  same. 

L.  Mendel  RrvERS, 
Philip  J.  Philbin, 

F.    E.    HiBERT, 

Melvin  Price, 
o.  c.  fisrer. 
Charles  E.  Bennett. 
Sam  Sthatton. 
L.C.  Arends, 

ALVTM    E.     O'KONSKl. 

William  G.  Brat. 
Bob  Wilson, 
Charles   S.   Gubser, 
MaTuigers  on  the  Part  of  the  Ho%3e. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  WoLFT  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  CoRifAN,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Waggonner,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts) ;  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McFall),  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Record,  or  to  re- 
vise and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hall  immediately  following  1-mln- 
ute  speech  of  Mr.  Abends  today. 

Mr.  Mahon  in  four  instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  ICHORD. 

Mr.  AspiNALL  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  St  Germadi  to  insert  his  remarks 
following  Mr.  Moorhead  Ln  Committee 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts) 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ZiON. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Winn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Collier  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  (Cleveland. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Wylie. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Esch. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McFall)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 
Mr.  Culver. 
Mr.  Steed. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  in  three 
Instances. 
Mr.  Rooino. 
Mr.  Giaiuo. 
Mr.  Marsh. 
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Mr.  RooNET  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  In  three  instances. 
Mr.  Shipley. 
Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mr.  Stephens. 
Mr.  Fickle  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Aspinall  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TUNNEY. 

Mr.  BoGGS. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Rivers. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  4  o'clock  and  32  minutes  pan.), 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  November  5,  1969  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


Mr.  DELANEY :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  610.  A  resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  14466  to  provide  for  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  the  Nation  b 
airport  and  airway  system,  for  the  imposltton 
of  airport  and  airway  user  charges,  and  for 
other  piirposes  (Rept.  No.  91-606).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  611.  A  resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  2777  to  enable  potato 
growers  to  finance  a  nationally  coordinated 
research  and  promotion  program  to  improve 
their  competitive  position  and  expand  their 
markets  for  potatoes  by  Increasing  consumer 
acceptance  of  such  potatoes  and  potato  prod- 
ucts and  by  Improving  the  quality  of  potatoes 
and  potato  products  that  are  made  available 
to  the  consumer  (Rept.  No.  91-606) .  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  RIVERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  2546  (Rept.  No. 
91-607).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1307.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  list  of  Department  of  Defense 
contracts  negotiated  under  the  authority  of 
sections  2304(a)  (11)  and  2304(a)  (16)  of  title 
10  United  States  Code,  for  the  period  January 
through  June,  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1308.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Division  of  Coal  Mine  Inspection, 
Bureau  of  Mines,  for  the  calendar  year  1968, 
pursuBJit  to  the  provisions  of  section  106(a) 
and  212(c)  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

1309.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  an  examination  into  the  effectiveness 
of  the  construction  grant  program  for  abat- 
ing controlling,  and  preventing  water  pollu- 
tion. Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  the  Interior;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1310.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  map.  "Major  Natural  G*s  Pipelines,  as  of 
June  30,  1969";  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1311.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  NaturaUzatlon  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the 
ImmlgraUon  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amend- 
ed- to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1312  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amend- 
ed- to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
HR.  14643.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  accurate 
medical  records  be  kept  with  respect  to  each 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HR  14644.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  to 
require  public  hearings  before  leasing,  and 
to  require  a  moratorium  on  further  leasing 
under  such  act;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H  R  14645  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  certain  uses 
of  likenesses  of  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
Stotes,  and  of  the  seals  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President:    to  the  Committee  on   the 

Judiciary.  ^.        ,,     .. 

By  Mr.  CELLER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Caret. 
Mr.  Daddakio,  Mr.  Giaimo.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
King,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  McKneallt,  Mr. 
Meskill,  Mr.  MonaoaN.  Mr.  Muepht 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Reto 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Robison,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  York,  Mr.  St.  Once,  and  Mr. 

V/EICKEB)  : 

HR  14646.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Connecticut-New  York  rail- 
road  passenger   transportation   compact;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DENNEY: 
HR  14647.  A  bill   to  amend   title   18  and 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect  to   the   trial   and   review   of   criminal 
auctions   involving  obscenity,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DORN: 
H  R    14648.  A  bill  to  revUe  the  quota-con- 
trol' system   on  the  importation  of   certata 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  tiie  ConmUttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R    14649.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis-  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
HR  14660.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  X  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  earned  Income  which  must  be 
disregarded  by  State  agencies  In  determlnJng 
the  need  of  blind  recipients  of  public  assist- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H  K  14651.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3731  oi 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  ap- 
peals by  the  united  States  in  criminal  cases; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
HJl  14662.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 


United  States  Code  to  liberaliBe  the  •peclally 
adapted  housing  assistance  available  under 
chapter  21  of  suoh  title  for  the  remodeling 
of  dwelllngB;  to  the  (Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  14663.  A  blU  to  apply  prevailing  wage 
protecUon    In   accordance   with    the   DavU- 
Bacon    Act    to    the    construction,    modifica- 
tion, alteration,  repair,  painting,  decoration, 
or  other  improvement  of  buildings  leased,  or 
to  be  leased,  by  the  Post  OfBce  Department; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GXTBSER : 
H  R.  14654.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  facUltate  the  dis- 
charge of  tax  Uems  in  certain  cases;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOGAN : 
HJl.  14666.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  grants  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
the  construction  or  modernization  of  certain 
correctional  institutions;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14666.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  adequate  financial  assistance  and  to 
increase  the  allotment  to  certain  States  of 
construction  grant  funds;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HJl.  14667.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H  R.  14668.  A  bill  to  amend  section  204  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  to  apply  its  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  bilateral  agreements 
limiting    imports;     to    the    Committee    on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
HJl.  14659.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    PERKINS    (for    himself.   Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pu- 
ciNSKi.    Mr.    Brademas,    Mr.    Caret. 
Mr.   Hawkins,   Mr.   Hathawat,   Mr. 
ScHEUEK,  Mr.  Burton  of  CallfomU, 
Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Clat)  : 
HR    14660.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
food  service  programs  provided  for  children 
under  such  acts;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  14661.  A  bin  to  amend  section  13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  provide 
for  reimbursement  to  the  carrier  of  the  cost 
of  operating  uneconomic  Interstate  raiU-oad 
passenger  train  service  performed  under  order 
of  the  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Conmierce. 
ByMr.  QUIE: 
H  R   14662.  A  biU  to  protect  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  prohibiting  the  move- 
ment in  such  commerce  of  horses  which  are 
"sored."  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H  R   14663.  A  bUl  to  encourage  the  growUi 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basts;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H  R   14664.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  pay- 
ments   to    owner-occupants    of    residential 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.RODINO: 
HR  14665.  A  blU  to  protect  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  prohibiting  the 
movement  in  such  commerce  of  horses  which 
are  "sored."  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H  R   14666.  A  bill  to  establish  marine  sanc- 
tuaries; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 
HJl  14687.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Commu- 
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nlcatlona  Act  o^  19S4  to  eetabUsb  orderly 
procedxires  for  tihe  conalderatlon  of  appli- 
cations for  renowal  of  broadcast  UcenaM; 
to  tbe  Committed  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  14698.   A   bill  to  Increase  to  6   years 
tbe  maximum  t«in  for  which  broadcasting 
station  licenses  may  be  granted;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KXHO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  439.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  of  South  Vietnam  complying  with 
the   requirement!   ot  the   Oeneva   Conven- 
tion;  to  tbe  Conimlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    WRlGHT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Edmondsok,   Mr.   Abbttt,   Mr.   Ben- 
tnm,  Mr,  Bbooks,  Mr.  Bttrixson  of 
Texas,    Mr.    Casbt,    Mr.    Daniei.    of 
Virginia,  Mr   Downing,  Mr.  Fallon, 
Mr.   Ora-^,  Mr.  Hoiavold.  Mr.  Ksx, 
Mr.    Ki,iT(:2rrNSKi,    Mr.    Marsh,    Mr. 
Mn.t.EH    bf    California,    Mr.    Mnxs, 
Mr.  PiCKtK,  Mr.  Poage,  Mr.  Pubcell, 
Mr.   RoaiBTS,   Mr.   Satteiuixij),   Mr. 
Sisx.  Mr.j  Slack,  and  Mr.  Teaotje  of 
Texas) : 

lutlon  toward  peace  with 
;    to  tbe  Committee   on 


By  Mr.  BELL  of  California: 
H.  Res.  618.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice  in   Vietnam;    to   the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
H.  Res.  619.  Resolution  toward  p>eace  with 
Justice  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINOHAM: 
H.  Res.  620.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice  In   Vietnam;    to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DENNEY: 
H.  Res.  621.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice  In   Vietnam;    to  the   Committee   on 
Poreigtn  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.  Res.  622.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice   m   Vietnam;    to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.  Res.  623.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice   in   Vietnam;    to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.  Res.  624.  Resolution  to  affirm  the  sup- 
port of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  Just 
peace  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By   Mr.   ERLENBORN: 
H.  Res.  625.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice   in    Vietnam;    to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PISH: 
H.  Res.  626.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANLET: 

...,      ^^,_    „^     „^^a^,    ^^.  ^-  ^***-  ^"^^  Resolution  toward  peace  with 

Pretkb  Qfj  NorthCaroUna,  mTpklce     iH®*'*^®   *°   Vietnam;    to  the   Committee  on 
of  nilnol4  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Rosten-      ^f^lgn  Affairs. 

^  By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho- 


Justice  in  Vietnam;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLD: 

H.  Res.  640.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

H.  Res.  641.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  ZWACH: 

H.  Res.  642.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 

H.  Res.  643.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  maintain  its  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H.  Res.  644.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
adjustment  of  salaries  of  certain  employees 
of  the  House  press  gallery;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


H.  Res.  612.  A 
Justice   in   Vletni 
Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  HA 
—  -«kN,    Mr. 


S  (for  himself,  Mr.  Moa- 
Zablocki.  Mr.  Fountain, 
Mr.  ANDeisoN  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  An- 
NtTNZio.  9ir.  AspiNALL,  Mr.  Daniels 
of  New  jisey,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  Fkxi- 
DKL,  Mr.  JPI7QUA,  Mr.  Oabmatz,  Mr. 
Hull,  Mri  Ichors,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Mao- 
den.    Mr.  ]  MiNisH,    Mr.    Moss,    Mr 


KOwsKi.  Mr.  Steed,  and  Mr.  Tatlor)  : 
H.  Rea.  613.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice   In   Vletna|n:    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.       ! 

By  Mr.  ADA^  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gerald 

R.  Ford,  )Ir.  Abends,  Mr.  Andebson 

of  Illinois]  Mr.  Mailliard.  Mr.  Atres, 

Mr.  BELCiiEB,  Mr.  Bebby,  Mr.  Betts, 

lilr.  Bow,  Mr.  Bbat,  Mr.  Buchanan, 

Mr.  Bush. I  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin, 

Mr.    CEDEisEBG,    Mr.    Chamberlain, 

Mr.    Cleviland,    Mr.    Collieb.    Mr. 

CoBBETT,  fir.  Crameb,  Mt.  Davis  of 

Wisconsin   Mr.  Pindley,  Mr.  Gubser, 

Mr.  HABvrr,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson)  : 

H.  Res.  614.  Resdutlon  toward  peace  with 

Justice   In   Vietnam;    to   the   Committee   on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROCiMPIELD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Langen,   Mr.    Lipscomb,   Mr.   Lloyd, 
Mr.    McCitLLOCH,    Mr.    McKneallt, 
Mr.    MacOregor,    Mr.    Michel.    Mr. 
MiZE,     Mr.     Morton,     Mr.     O'Kon- 
sKi,     Mr.     Pelly,     Mr.     Quic,     Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Roudebush, 
Mr.    Saylob,    Mr.    Schneebeli,    Mr. 
Mr.  Shbivei  t,  Mr.  Smith  of  CaUf omla, 
Mr.    Talcoit,    Mr.    Teague   of   Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  WiDNAlL,  and  Mr.  Wydlerj  : 
H.  Res.  615.  Reso  utlon  toward  peace  with 
Justice   In   Vletnaiq;    to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   STR^  TTON   (for  himself.  Mr. 

Del  Clawsc  n,  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North 

Carolina,    lilr.    Pettis,    Mr.    Mayne, 

Mr.  JoHNSDN  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 

Camp,  Mr.  Kt.eppe,  Mr.  Pucinski,  Mr. 

Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  White,  Mr. 

Utt,   Mr.   VriLLiAMs,  Mr.   Minshall, 

Mr.  Flowejs,  Mr.  Rivers,  Mr.  Sikes, 

Mr.     Monti  jomebt,     Mr.     Davis     of 

Georgia,  and  Mr.  Waggonneri  : 

H.  Res.  616.  Resoljtlon  toward  peace  with 

honor    in    Vietnam;    to    the    Committee    on 

Foreign  Affairs.  I 

By  Mr.  ABERltETHY 

H.  Res.  617.  Resol  ition  toward  peace  with 

Justice  In  Vietnam     to  the  Committee  or. 

Foreign  Affairs. 


H.  Res.  628.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KING: 
H.  Res.  629.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice   In    Vleuiam;    to   the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KUYKETTDALL: 
H.  Res.  630.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice   In   Vietnam;    to  the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KYL: 
H.  Res.  631.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice  in   Vietnam;    to  the  Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.  Res.  632.  Resolution   toward  peace  with 
Justice  In   Vietnam;    to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.  Res.  633.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice    in   Vietnam;    to   the   Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAYNE: 
H.  Res.  634.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice  in   Vietnam;    to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H.  Res.  635.  Resolution   toward  peace  with 
Justice   in   Vietnam;    to   the   Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr. 
Babing,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr. 
Bbotzman.    Mr.     Mizell,    and     Mr. 
Myebs)  : 
H.  Res.  636.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice   in    Vietnam;    to   the    Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.  Res.  637.  Resolution  toward  p>eace  with 
Justice   m   Vietnam;    to   the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.  Res.  638.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAQT: 
H.  Res.  639.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  mle  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  14669.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
W.  Heritage,  Sr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.   14670.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlgna 
Llthgow;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  AONISH: 
HH.  14671.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
Tien-Hslung  Tso;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC, 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

315.  By  the  SPEAKER.  Petition  of  the 
Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  relative  to  appropriations  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  hospital  at  Saint  Mary's, 
Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

316.  Also,  petition  of  the  Virginia  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom,  Lexington,  Va.,  rela- 
tive to  support  of  the  President's  policy  In 
Vietnam;  to  the  Ccanmittee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

317.  Also,  petition  of  the  Palau  Legislature, 
Koror,  Palau,  Western  Caroline  Islands,  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  relative  to 
appointment  of  a  High  Conunlssloner  of  the 
trust  territory;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

318.  Also,  p>etitlon  of  the  County  Super- 
visors Association  of  Oallfomia,  relative  to 
north  coast  water  development;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

319.  Also,  petition  of  the  County  Super- 
visors Association  of  Calilornla,  relative  to 
limitation  on  public  ownership  of  land;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

320.  Also,  petition  of  the  County  Council, 
King  County,  Wash.,  relative  to  repeal  of  title 
II  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950;  to  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security. 

321.  Also,  petition  of  Marion  W.  Root, 
Joshua  Tree,  Calif.,  relative  to  pensions  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

322.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, Lake  County,  Ohio,  relative  to  the 
appropriate  observance  of  Veterans  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

323.  Also,  petition  of  the  County  Super- 
visors Association  of  California,  relative  to 
welfare  reform;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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WOULD  COLUMBUS  BE  PROUD? 

HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 
Mr  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues 
thoughts  of  a  10-year-old  boy  in  my  dis- 
trict on  the  subject:  "What  Does  Colum- 
bus Day  Mean?"  With  this  essay,  he  won 
a  contest  sponsored  by  the  St.  Columcille 
Council  5317,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Oxon 

HUl,  Md.  ,  ^        ^      ♦ 

Stephen  Hayes  is  In  the  fifth  grade  at 
St  Columba  School  in  Oxon  HUl.  Md .  yet 
his  thoughts  in  the  essay  far  exceed  his 
years  and  show  a  mature  wisdom  which 
can  give  us  hope  for  his  future  and  for 

ours.  ,    .. 

What  is  unique  about  the  essay  Is  the 
incisive  thinking  to  the  very  essence  of 
the  subject  and  its  application  to  tne 
world  of  today.  As  has  been  said  in  the 
Psalms: 

out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  suckUngs 
has  thou  ordtiined  strength  .  .  . 

I  recommend  that  my  coUeagues  read 
it  carefully. 

Stephen  Hayes  Is  a  very  outstanding 
voung  man  with  whom  I  am  personaUy 
acquainted  and  of  whom  I  am  very  fond. 
I  congratulate  him  for  winning  the  con- 
test but  above  all,  for  having  given  us 
these  words  to  ponder  in  this  moment  of 
America's  turmoU.  We  can  be  reassured 
that  the  future  of  our  country  m  the 
years  ahead  wiU  lie  in  good  hands  when 
we  read  such  thoughts  from  a  10-year- 
old  today.  Here  is  the  essay  a^  written: 

Would  Columbus  Be  Pboud? 
(By  Stephen  Hayes,  St.  Columba  School) 
If  someone  were  to  ask  you  who  Christo- 
pher Columbus  was.  you  would  undoubtedly 
answer  "He  discovered  America.'  And,  If 
someone  were  to  ask  you  why  we  have  Co- 
lumbus Day,  you  would  probably  say  To 
honor  the  man  who  discovered  America. 

But  Columbus  Day  should  honor  him  for 
more  than  his  discovery-It  should  honor 
him  for  being  a  truly  great  man^  Christopher 
Columbus  was  many  things.  He  was  brave 
enough  to  go  where  no  one  had  gone  before, 
smart  enoulh  to  beUeve  the  world  was  round 
and  had  enough  spirit  to  speak  out  when 
he  knew  he  was  right,  even  though  many 
laughed  at  him. 

If  Columbus  were  here  in  America  today, 
what  would  he  think?  He  might  get  angry 
at  his  friend  Amerigo  Vespucci  for  double- 
crossing"  him  and  having  the  place  named 
America.  But  he  would  also  be  proud  of 
having  discovered  one  of  the  greatest  coun- 
tries on  earth.  Or  would  he?  would  he  be 
orouti  of  the  slums,  the  poverty,  the  killings 
knd  kots?   Columbus  isn't  here  today,  and 


we  certainly  should  be  clever  enough  to  make 
peace  among  ourselves. 

The  president  can't  order  everyone  to  stop 
killing,  or  clean  up  the  slums.  But  each  of 
us  can  help.  If  every  American  did  his  duty, 
tills  would  be  a  country  Columbus  would 
truly  be  proud  of.  And  if  he  were  here  to- 
day. I'm  sure  he  would  agree  wltti  me. 

Happy  Columbus  Day. 


JOBS  FOR  HANDICAPPED  VETERANS 
AND  CIVILIANS 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  4,  1969 


evenAf  he  was.  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  change 
theZe  things  much.  Only  we  can  do  that— 
thTcltlzens  of  this  great  country.  And.  we 
cfrtalnly  should  be  able  to.  After  all.  aren  t 
we  the  ones  who  sent  three  men  mllUons  of 
mUes  into  space  to  land  on  the  moon?  Dldn  t 
we  place  a  plaque  there  announcing  that  we 
•came  In  peace  for  all  mankind?"  Yes,  we 
were  the  people  that  sent  three  modern  day 
Columbuses  to  ■■discover"  a  "new  world, 
not  in  galleons  this  time,  but  In  a  rocket 
ship    If  we  were  clever  enough  to  do  that. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  last 
month  I  have  visited  more  than  100  dis- 
abled Vietnam  war  veterans  in  Walter 
Reed  hospital  here  and  in  Fitzsimons 
Hospital,  in  Denver.  Anyone  who  visits 
at  length  v?ith  any  of  these  boys  becomes 
acutely  aware  that  for  these  returned 
servicemen,  the  war  is  far  from  over. 

The  battle  they  wage  now  is  very  per- 
sonal and,  in  some  cases,  for  life  itself. 
In  other  cases,  the  batUe  is  to  regain 
sufficient  physical  health  to  return  to 
their  families,  commimities.  and  jobs. 
Their  needs  transcend  health  care  to  in- 
clude rehabUitation.  education  and  job 
counseling,  training,  and  placement. 

It  is  a  monumental  task  to  which  aU 
of  us— in  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments,  as  weU  as  in  the  private 
sector — must  be  committed. 

In  this  regard,  I  recaU  a  speech  in  New 
York  City  on  September  30.  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Interstate  Confer- 
ence of  Employment  Security  Agencies. 
The  speaker  was  WiUiam  P.  McCahill, 
who  is  executive  secretary  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  Mr.  McCahiU.  a  forceful 
spokesman  for  the  handicapped  and  a 
disabled  veteran  himself,  cited  some 
challenges  to  State  employment  security 
leaders  and  others  in  helping  to  restore 
handicapped  Americans  to  dignity  and 
economic  independence. 

It  is  a  speech  recounting  past  deeds 
well  done  and  a  charting  of  opportuni- 
ties for  the  future  which  must  be  ex- 
ploited now  if  the  hope  of  sufficient, 
satisfactory  employment  is  to  be  realized 
by  more  Americans  with  handicaps. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  McCahiU's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remakks  of  William  P.  McOahill 
I  returned  last  week  from  the  nth  World 
Congress  of  the  Handicapped  In  Dublin  to 
find  an  imperative  phone  caU  from  Gerry 
Poster  waiting  me.  As  a  result,  Im  on  this 
side  of  the  mike.  Instead  of  being  out  there 
with  you  listening  to  a  dynamic  man  bom 
without  legs,  Henry  Vlscardl.  your  scheduled 
speaker,  and  Chairman  of  the  New  York 
Governor's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped. 
Half  an  hour  isn't  a  long  time.  But,  m\iltl- 


ply  it  by  an  audience  of  400  and  you  have 
200  hours  or  five  work  weeks.  I  hope  to 
make  these  five  work-weeks  producUve  and 
stimulating  In  behalf  of  the  disabled  for 
whMn  I  am  privileged  to  speak. 

It  Is  an  Irony  of  fate  that  a  former  quartec- 
mJler  and  reserve  Marine  Uke  me,  should  be 
teamed  up  with  the  legless  WW  II  Red  Cross 
volunteer,  Henry  Vlscardl,  In  a  race  against 
time  for  the  disabled.  I  guess  It  Just  proves 
that  the  Good  Lord  has  a  sense  of  humor. 
It  also  proves  that  anybody  can  get  Into  the 
act  an  act  in  which  the  State  Employment 
Security  Agencies  have  been  playing  a  lead- 
ing role  for  a  quarter  century  and  more. 

NATIONAL    employ     THE    PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED    WEEK 

Next    week,    we    celebrate    the    2&th    'Na- 
tional  Employ   the   PhyslcaUy   Handicapped 
Week".  I  hope  mo»t  of  you  get  liome  In  Ume 
to  discharge  your  Important  leadership  roles 
in     this    national    campaign.    Twenty-four 
years   ago,   the  PubUc   Employment   Service 
and  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  teamed 
up  with  Paul  Strachan's  American  Federa- 
tion of  i,he  Physically  Handicapped    to  ob- 
serve the  first  NEPH  Week  and  to  coin  the 
slogans,    "It's    Good    Business    to    Hire    the 
Handicapped,"  A  year  later,  Oliver  Kincan- 
non,  who  died  this  summer,  called  me  at  the 
Retraining  and  Reemployment   Administra- 
tion from  the  OfBce  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion and  suggested   that  RRA  coordinate  a 
"Week"   I   had    never   heard   of.   Well,   what 
has  happened  since  then  is  a  small  part  of 
the  social  and  economic  history  of  our  times. 
It  has  been  great  being  involveo  with  you 
as  a  small   partner  and   catalyst  in  one   ol 
the  most  humanitarian  and  oommon-senae 
efforts  which   ever   Joined   government  and 
private  groups  together. 


PCEH   AND  THE  CONFERENCE 

Since  we're  probably  the  oldest  President's 
Committee  and  liave  both  legislative  and 
Executive  Order  independent  statiis,  we  feel 
our  early  partnership  with  the  employment 
security  and  vocational  rehabilitation  family 
was  helpful  in  establishing  a  climate  of  mu- 
tual trust  and  confidence  which  made  It 
easier  for  the  host  of  special  programs  that 
followed. 

In  any  event,  I've  had  the  high  honor  to 
work  with  you  since  1946.  I  thank  you  from 
a  full  heart.  This  is  personal,  and  I  mean  it 
to  be  I  have  enjoyed  your  friendships  and 
your  confidences.  I  have  gloried  In  our  mu- 
tual victories  and  rolled  up  my  sleeves  when 
we  have  suffered  setbacks.  The  Committee 
has  had  a  most  unusual  and  rewarding  rela- 
tionship with  this  Conference.  Colonel  Ken- 
dall and  now  Clem  Bassett  have  served  on  our 
policy-making  Executive  Conmilttee.  Work- 
ing with  Conference  leaders  like  Sam  Bern- 
stein Bernie  Teete,  Curt  Harding,  WiUard 
Dudley  and  a  host  of  others  has  been  most 
rewarding. 

And  what  can  I  say  to  express  my  appreci- 
ation to  Gerry  Foster,  who  faithfully  has 
seen  that  we  bad  our  say  at  your  Executive 
Committee  meeting,  your  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  Veterans'  Committee  meetings,  and 
on  Conference  Annual  agendas  for  enough 
years  to  turn  my  hair  to  gray. 

Our  Chairmen,  Admiral  McInUre.  General 
Maas  and  now,  Harold  Russell,  have  criss- 
crossed the  Continent,  meeting  with  you  in 
your  states  and  cities,  working  with  you  in 
a  most  unique  relationship.  Ours  has  been  a 
relationship  built  on  conamon  agreement  on 
need  and  on  common  commitment  to  meet- 
ing that  need.  You  have  backstopped  and 
mldwlfed  the  Governor's  Committees  and  lo- 
cal committees  for  almost  25  years.  The  won- 
der of  it  is,  now  that  we  come  apart  at  the 
seams  now  and  then,  here  and  there,  but  that 
the  basic  dedication  and  personal  commit- 
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ment  la  still  thert  In  spite  of  more  new  pro- 
grams than  you  oan  absorb  or  I  can  recite. 

In  bringing  you  the  personal  best  wishes 
of  Harold  Russell^  Indeed  of  our  entire  staff, 
I  do  so  In  a  spfe'lt  of  profound  gratitude. 
Saying  this.  I  caq  also  promise  you  that  our 
office  will  do  ever^hlng  humanly  possible  to 
make  certain  tha^  you  remain  as  good  as  you 
can  be  In  the  sei*vlce  of  the  handicapped. 

FrcMn  time  to  time  we  have  to  speak  up. 
Tou  wouldn't  reipect  us  If  we  didn't  nor 
would  we  be  carrjlng  out  our  official  respon- 
sibilities. Over  th^  years  we  have  always  been 
beard.  We're  still  being  heard.  It's  no  secret 
that  we  were  unl^ppy  when  the  Division  of 
Special  Worker  Service  was  set  up  with  no 
top  official  having;  specific  responsibilities  for 
"Services  to  Handicapped".  We  felt  the  states 
might  folloiw  the  Mead  of  Washington  and  one 
did.  This  isn't  a|  trend,  but  it  does  bear 
watching.  Ours  isi  a  government  of  laws  and 
rules  and  not  of  ^en  and  women.  Although 
people  now  In  dosltions  of  Influence  will 
watch  out  for  tqe  handicapped,  people  do 
change  Jobs.  Justi  look  around  you  here  to- 
day  and    you'll    liave   to    agree. 

1868    MXETINC:     A    MORALE    BOOS'TEIl 

However,  the  l^tlatlve  shown  In  sched- 
uling a  Conference  for  State  Supervisors  of 
Services  to  the  iHandlcapped  immediately 
following  the  194B  National  Rehabilitation 
A^soclallon  Convention  was  a  tremendous 
nTorale  Sboster  fo|  those  of  us  who  felt  that 
the  handicapped  were  In  danger  of  losing 
their  place  In  thei  galaxy  of  3p>ecial  services. 
The  scheduled  lisnference  following  this 
year's  NRA  Conference  Is  another  evidence 
of  the  Manpower  Administration's  continued 
commitment  to  tike  handicapped.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  accept  Bob  Brown's  friendly  Invi- 
t*tlon  to  speak  %t,  their  luncheon  and  to 
provide  staff  supp<>rt. 

DSLJVE|tT    OF  SERVICES 

This  summer  dhainnan  Russell  made  a 
major  policy  speech  at  the  lAPES  Conven- 
tion where  he  sounded  a  warning  that  the 
handicapped  werei  not  getting  Wagner  Pey- 
ser services  at  enough  local  state  employ- 
ment security  offices  and  were  being  selected 
out  of  too  many  MDTA-type  training  pro- 
grama  for  which  tl>ey  were  otherwise  eligible. 

At  the  lAPES  OtnvenUon,  Harold  pointed 
with  pride  to  tha  progress  since  1954,  but 
said  that  too  maqy  of  the  old  problems  of 
lack  of  money  an<|  staff  time  were  stUl  with 
us.  He  singled  ou(  what  he  said  were  "new 
problems  arising  ^om  redirection  of  effort, 
transfer  of  staff  ajnd  an  emphasis  on  Indi- 
viduals who  for  orie  reason  or  other,  ususUly 
called  cultural,  educational  or  economic,  are 
given  priority  in  atrvlce." 

He  said  that  hi  favored  providing  every 
individual  with  the  assistance  needed  to  be- 
come productive  [and  economically  inde- 
pendent, but  not  Ut  the  expense  of  down- 
grading and  lessenuig  of  services  to  the  physi- 
cally and  mentalljl  handicapped  In  order  to 
provide  services  tp  other  groups  of  indi- 
viduals. He  emphasized  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing and  improving  our  cooperative  ef- 
forts so  that  the  bandlcapped  know  about 
and  receive  the  klnjd  and  quantity  of  services 
they  need.  i 

SERVICES    ro^   DISABLED    VETERANS 

He  also  spoke  strtengly  in  behalf  of  services 
to  disabled  veterans  and  then  came  home 
and  Involved  ourj  Committee  in  a  major 
backstop  effort  to  mcrease  private  sector  co- 
operation with  agencies  responsible  for  the 
disabled  of  Vietnapi.  He  wrote  every  Gov- 
ernor's Committee  jChalrman  ( and  a  few  are 
here  In  this  room,  today ) .  and  every  indi- 
vidual member  of  t^e  President's  Committee, 
asking  for  innovative  and  imaginative  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  r^urntng  war  wounded. 

As  you  know,  military  experience  will  be 
helpful  to  some  ojr  the  returning  disabled 
veterans,  but  not  <or  most  of  them.  All  our 
disabled  veterans  piust  receive  priority  at- 
tention over  everybody  else  in  the  labor  for<.e 
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and  receive  whatever  assistance  needed  on 
their  way  back  to  Jobs  and  economic 
independence. 

The  large  bulk  of  the  disabled  will  require 
the  most  Intensive  and  finest  Job  counseling, 
training  and  Job  development  and  placement 
you  can  provide.  If  we  aren't  ready  for  this 
kind  of  involvement,  this  kind  of  commit- 
ment, then  we'd  better  get  ready,  all  of  us. 
I  can  pledge  every  possible  cooperation  from 
our  office.  You  can  be  sure  that  the  disabled 
veteran  won't  be  left  out  of  any  of  our  pro- 
motional efforts  this  year.  The  title  of  this 
year's  Ability  Counts  writing  contest  in  the 
high  schools  Is  not  accidental.  It  is  "The  Dis- 
abled Veteran  As  a  Manpower  Resource  In 
My  Community"  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  people  will  be  researching  and  writ- 
ing on  this  theme.  Nor  is  the  Inclusion  of  a 
line  In  the  1969  Joint  Statement  being  Issued 
this  Wednesday  over  the  signature  of  the 
entire  Cabinet  and  four  other  top  Independ- 
ent Agency  heads  accidental.  It  calls  upon 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  "exprtind  Its 
efforts,  particularly  stressing  opportunities 
for  the  returning  disabled  Vietnam  veteran." 

We  don't  have  much  authority  and  very 
little  money,  but  If  moral  suasion  and  major 
policy  sitatements  mean  anything,  we're  doing 
our  part  to  help  you  to  do  what  you  know 
should  be  done  and  what  you  know  so  well 
how  to  do  in  the  field  of  veterans.  T- 

Like  you,  we  are  watching  with  Interest 
the  work  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
the  Vietnam  Veteran.  Like  you,  we  were 
shocked  and  surprised  to  read  in  a  veterans 
column  that  the  Inclusion  of  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor  and  HEW  was  inappropriate  on 
this  Presidential  Committee,  particularly 
since  both  Secretaries  had  served  vrlth  dis- 
tinction In  the  Marine  Corps  as  combat  of- 
ficers. But,  and  there  Is  always  a  but,  the 
fact  remains  that  too  many  stories  are  coming 
to  us  that  veterans  are  not  getting  served.  It 
is  generally  the  white  veteran  who  isn't  get- 
ting the  service.  Just  as  it  Is  the  white  handl- 
capi>ed  who  Isn't  getting  the  referral  or  Job 
training  slots.  I  am  not  talking  out  of  school. 
You  all  know  It,  If  you  read  yoiu'  own  reports 
as  I  do. 

I'm  not  here  as  the  veteran  spokesman,  but 
one  last  comment.  We've  heard  a  lot  about 
backlashes.  Secretary  Wlrtz  once  said  that 
you'd  never  see  a  paraplegic  in  a  wheelchair 
leading  a  protest  march  or  picketing  a  gov- 
ernment building.  Mayt>e  not.  But,  if  large 
numbers  of  returning  disabled  veterans  of 
Vietnam  find  out  that  they  aren't  getting  the 
services  the  Congress,  the  President  and  the 
American  people  have  promised  them,  we  may 
be  In  for  some  rude  awakenings. 

THE   TASK    AHEAD 

All  your  states  have  taken  i>art  In  the 
Statemvlde  Planning  for  Rehabilitation  Plan- 
ning and  some  Employment  Security  leaders 
have  had  a  leading  role,  as  in  Maine.  But,  If 
you  think  you've  got  problems  serving  the 
disabled  now,  listen  to  the  capsule  highlights 
Just  released  from  the  first  14  final  reports 
evaluated. 

The  total  client  caseload  of  570.000  today 
Is  esrtiimated  at  3.2  million  in  1975. 

Caseloads  in  individual  states  will  increase 
between  200%  and  800%  by  1975. 

States  plan  to  double  or  quadruple  rehab 
staffs  by  1975. 

An  estimated  25,000  VR  counselors  will  be 
needed  In  '75  against  5,000  in  '67. 

States  are  recommending  VR  budget  In- 
creases of  from  300%  to  1400%  for  1975. 

Total  dollars  needed  in  1975  for  VR  will  ap- 
proximate $2.4  billion,  versus  the  1967  total 
budget  of  $303  million  the  year  the  studies 
got  underway. 

J\ist  as  some  questions  are  being  raised  !n 
veterans  circles  as  to  whether  the  state  em- 
ployment security  agencies  can  actually  serve 
the  veteran,  there  are  sure  to  be  serious 
questions  raised  as  to  whether  you  can  pro- 
vide services  In  terms  of  the  above  projec- 
tions   for    the    handicapped    who    are    also 
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caught  up  In  the  urgency  of  rising  expecta- 
tions. 

I  raise  these  questions  more  In  sorrow  than 
in  anger,  for  I  know  what  you  want  to  do 
At  a  recent  appearance  before  the  ICBS.'V 
Employment  Service  Committee  I  was  asked 
by  the  Chairman  if  the  current  emphasis  on 
the  disadvantaged  wasn't  hurting  the  handi- 
capped. I  said  that  it  would  be  unrealistic 
to  answer  to  the  negative,  but  that  it  had 
been  my  experience  that  regardless  of  th' 
word  from  Washington,  the  States  wouK 
probably  And  a  way  to  do  what  should  be 
done  for  the  disabled  they  bad  served  so 
nobly  for  two  decades.  I  still  feel  that  way 
and  hope  that  many  of  you  will  earnestly 
try  to  carry  out  the  forthright  resolution  on 
this  subject  which  you  have  before  you  at 
this  Conference. 

MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATION  ROLE 

I'd  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  thank  the 
Manpower  Administration  publicly  for  its 
financial  backing  of  our  efforts  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  the  mentally  restored,  as 
well  as  generous  support  for  Project  Earning; 
Power  In  the  sheltered  workshop  area.  These 
projects  have  given  significant  Impetus  to  the 
almost  unbelievable  advances  in  employ- 
ment of  the  retarded  and  In  the  dawning  of 
a  new  day  for  the  mentally  restored,  those 
with  a  past  history  of  mental  or  emotional 
Illness. 

I  would  hope  that  the  priorities  for  the 
future  would  provide  for  some  additional 
innovative  and  imaginative  efforts  in  othpr 
MDTA-type  projects  such  as  the  recentlv- 
completed  project  in  the  field  of  epilepsy. 

The  new  and  wonderful  two-color  Man- 
power  Administration  magazine  has  featured 
the  handicapped  time  and  time  again  and 
this  month  has  given  us  the  back  cover  for 
the  1969  "NEPH  Week"  poster,  which  most 
of  you  know  is  paid  for  entirely  from  granted 
funds.  Just  one  more  in  a  litany  of  a  thousand 
acts  of  cooperation,  small  and  large  which 
would  take  me  too  long  to  recount. 

I  was  delighted  on  my  return  to  Washing- 
ton to  read  Mai  Lovell's  statement  on  Hire  the 
Handicapped  Week  In  which  he  said  "that  im- 
proving our  services  to  handicapped  persons 
is  a  year-round  crusade,  but  I  urge  all  Man- 
power People.  In  the  national  organization 
and  in  the  States,  to  devote  special  effort  in 
this  direction  during  the  first  week  of  Octo- 
ber." 

CLARITTING    FIELD    MEMO    44-69 

But,  we  still  have  problems.  For  Instance, 
when  Field  Memorandum  No.  44-69  on  Uni- 
form Standards  for  Applying  the  Definition 
of  the  Term  Disadvantaged  Individual  was 
Issued,  we  pointed  out  that  the  last  para- 
graph on  page  9  had  some  unfortunate  con- 
notations since  It  Included  persons  with  a 
history  of  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  parol- 
ees and  prison  releasees  as  "handicapped." 
Secretary  Weber  quickly  responded,  saying 
that  a  clarifying  revision  of  the  Field  Memo- 
randum would  be  issued. 

Then,  we  found  out  that  this  not  only  af- 
fected the  "image"  of  the  handicapped,  but 
that  it  resulted  In  reporting  figures  which  to 
us  were  meaningless  since  the  placements 
of  handicapped  workers  now  refiect  these 
other  groups.  Lest  I  be  mlsimderstood  here, 
as  In  my  earlier  references,  we  have  no  desire 
to  see  any  decrease  of  services  to  these  hard- 
core unemployed.  We  Just  want  to  tidy  up 
reporting. 

In  response  to  the  Chairman's  second  let- 
ter on  the  subject,  Secretary  Weber  replied 
that  he  would  recommend  that  his  staff  ex- 
plore possibilities  for  a  computer  breakout 
of  the  drug  addicts  and  law  offenders  under 
the  E8AR8  program.  He  further  said  that 
the  current  administration  would  continue 
Its  efforts  to  help  the  handicapped,  "not  only 
because  of  our  legal  mandate,  but  also  be- 
cause of  a  moral  obligation." 

We  were  proud  to  have  Secretary  Shultz 
as  a  featured  speaker  at  our  Annual  Meeting 
this  year  and  as  the  President's  personal  rep- 
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resentatlve.  He  has  since  published  an  edito- 
rial in  our  monthly  magazine  and  next  month 
we'll  feature  Secretary  Pinch.  Harold  and 
Bernle  Posner  and  I  have  met  with  V.A.  Ad- 
ministrator Don  Johnson  and  set  an  early 
date  for  our  Committee  on  Disabled  Vet- 
erans meeting  where  we  will  explore  with  the 
veterans  groups  some  of  the  problems  men- 
tioned here.  We  are  working  with  Bud  Wil- 
kinson, our  White  House  liaison,  on  an  early 
date  for  our  Advisory  Council  meeting  where 
we  win  place  before  this  Cabinet-level  group 
some  of  our  problems  which  government  can 
help  solve  within  the  family.  In  a  word,  we 
have  been  doing  everything  we  can  to  in- 
fluence and  direct  policy  at  the  top. 

PRESIDENT  NIXON  AND  THE  HANDICAPPED 

And,  speaking  of  policy  at  the  top,  the 
President  issued  a  statement  to  all  agency 
heads  after  less  than  two  months  in  office  in 
which  he  reemphasized  the  Federal  policy  of 
hiring  the  retarded,  the  restored  and  the 
phvsicallv  handicapped  in  the  Federal  serv- 
ice' He  followed  this  up  with  a  Rose  Garden 
ceremony  at  the  time  of  our  Annual  Meeting 
and  Just  this  month  signed  our  1969  Procla- 
mation and  issued  a  new  Executive  Order  for 
the  Committee.  This  Order  adds  the  Sec- 
retaries of  HUD  and  DOT  to  our  Advisory 
Council  and  bolsters  our  efforts  to  remove 
architectural  barriers  and  transportation  bar- 
riers to  disabled  veterans  and  other  handi- 
capped Americans.  He  also  assigned  us  for 
the  first  time  an  official  responsibility  of 
working  cooperatively  with  international 
organizations. 

THINGS  ARE   HAPPENING 

Together,  we  have  reached  the  stage  where 
both  the  National  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  and  the  National  Association  for 
Mental  Health  have  a  national  awards  pro- 
gram for  an  "employer  of  the  year"  who  has 
(ione  the  most  in  these  two  areas.  The  Post 
Office  Department,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration and  now  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  have  a  "Handicapped  Worker  of 
ihe  Year"  program  and  the  Commission  has 
just  issued  a  Handbook  of  Selective  Place- 
ment for  use  by  agency  coordlnatcws  In  a 
partnership  with  vocational  rehab  and  em- 
ployment service  personnel  throughout  the 
country.  Things  are  happening  and  will  con- 
tinue to  happen. 

Two  of  our  newest  programs  should  be  of 
special  interest  to  you,  one  a  Rural  Areas 
Committee  pilot  project  in  West  Virginia, 
Florida  and  Iowa  and  the  other  a  Youth  Com- 
mittee. We  hope  to  find  better  ways  of  help- 
ing the  handicapped  in  Rural  America  in 
the  first  project  and.  in  the  other,  are  involv- 
ing the  major  youth  groups  of  the  Nation 
for  the  first  time.  We  have  a  young  man  with 
sideburns  and  under  30  serving  on  our  Exec- 
utive Committee  and  telling  it  like  it  Is.  It's 
too  early  to  tell  you  what  v?lll  come  of  it, 
but  we  expect  considerable  high  school  and 
college  Involvement  in  helping  people  to  help 
themselves. 

Another  significant  step  has  been  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Ad  Hoc  Blue  Ribbon  Com- 
mittee of  outstandingly  successful  handi- 
capped persons,  including  several  former 
Handicapped  Americans  of  the  Year,  to  ad- 
vise us  in  a  number  of  areas  of  their  own 
selection  as  to  how  goes  it  in  America  for  the 
Handicapped. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  let  me  wind  up 
by  saying  that  we  have  compiled  and  released 
statistics  on  229  state  institutions  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  on  200  mental  hos- 
pitals showing  what  steps  are  being  taken  to 
prepare  the  retarded  and  restore  them  for 
employment.  In  the  most  recent  survey  just 
completed,  we  found  that  there  were  6  full- 
time  and  20  part-time  state  employment 
service  counselors  on  the  grounds  of  Institu- 
tions for  the  retarded  against  126  full-time 
and  50  part-time  VR  counselors.  These  stud- 
ies have  been  or  will  be  shared  with  the  state 
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employment  security   agencies  in  the   hope 
they  will  be  helpful  in  future  planning. 

A  recent  study  of  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  Governor's  Committee  has  been 
completed  and  shared  with  your  State  offices. 
Chairman  Russell  has  made  State  liaison  a 
priority  responsibility  of  our  staff  for  the  year 
ahead,  a  liaison  which  would  have  us  meet- 
ing in  a  shirt-sleeves  discussion  session  with 
all  appropriate  groups  each  time  we  visit  a 
State  capital.  We  also  are  under  instructions 
to  arrange  meetings  with  Governor's  Com- 
mittee representatives  at  the  time  of  the 
various  NRA  Regional  meetings. 

EIGHT    RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  conclusion,  I'd  like  to  make  the  follow- 
ing suggestions,  requests  or  what  have  you: 

1.  That  all  of  you  here  take  seriously  the 
Resolution  you  will  pass  and  personally  see 
what  you  can  do  to  Implement  it  within  your 
own  State,  particularly  those  of  you  from 
States  furnishing  the  Executive  Secretary  or 
Chairman  of  Governor's  Committees.  This 
means  giving  local  office  personnel  time  to 
act  as  local  NEPH  Committee  secretaries. 

2.  That  a  pilot  project  be  written  and  fi- 
nanced which  would  indicate  the  quality  of 
the  placements  of  the  handicapped  today,  the 
percentage  of  long-term  or  short-term  place- 
ments, the  percentage  of  seriously  disabled 
placed  and  the  possible  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing a  percentage  figure  for  placing  the 
seriously  disabled,  regardless  of  time  and 
cost. 

3.  That  a  project  to  study  the  work  record 
of  the  handicapped  in  government  be  writ- 
ten up  and  financed  in  cooperation  with  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  or  an  organi- 
zation like  the  Brookings  Institution,  as  was 
first  proposed  to  OMPER  in  early  1967. 

4.  That  the  handicapped  be  included  In 
the  various  training  programs  and  that  they 
specifically  be  mentioned  in  the  language  of 
the  announcement  and  in  the  agency  plans 
for  implementation  since  too  often  not  being 
mentioned  results  in  being  forgotten. 

5.  That  a  Manual  amendment  be  prepared 
to  handle  the  travel  approval  for  specified 
employment  security  state  personnel  to  the 
President's  Committee  Annual  Meeting  in 
order  to  avoid  the  recent  "cliff  hangers" 
where  the  clearance  process  inordinately  de- 
layed issuance  of  what  should  be  a  routine 
matter  after  some  20  years. 

6.  That  a  study  t>e  undertaken  on  "Imped- 
iments to  Hiring  the  Handicapped  In  the  50 
State  Governments"  since  government  must 
practice  what  it  preaches  and  since  very  few, 
if  any,  states  can  match  the  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  record  percentage-wise  of 
an  average  of  15,000  handicapped  accessions 
annually  and  employment  of  more  than  5,000 
qualified  retarded  workers  in  the  last  three 
years. 

7.  That  the  recently  released  "Summary 
Report  of  a  Study  on  the  Problems  of  Re- 
habilitation of  the  Disabled"  by  the  Roper 
Research  Associates  be  reviewed  by  the  Man- 
power Admin*  stratlcn  with  a  view  to  possible 
R&D  projects  complementary  to  the  Study 
and  by  State  Employment  Security  Agencies 
as  a  check  against  their  own  programs  for 
the  handicapped. 

8.  Finally,  the  Employment  Service  Com- 
mittee of  the  XCESA  Report  on  Additional 
Resource  Needs  of  the  Employment  Service 
m  Fiscal  Year  1971  be  favorably  received  and 
Implemented,  particularly  the  third  para- 
graph m  section  4,  Special  Manpower  Pro- 
grams and  Services,  which  say  that  the  E.S. 
must  be  equipped  to  meet  the  ever-increas- 
ing demand  for  services  to  the  handicapped. 

I'm  not  quite  sure  what  use  will  be  made 
of  it,  but  I  most  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Greenlelgh  Associates  Report  on  "A  Study  to 
Develop  a  Model  for  Employment  Services 
for  the  Handicapped"  will  be  one  of  the  first 
orders  of  business  for  the  new  Employment 
Service  Committee  on  this  Conference. 

I  have  v?lth  me  most  of  the  reference  ma- 
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terlal  on  all  the  Items  I  have  mentioned  spe- 
cifically and  will  be  happy  to  discuss  them 
with  those  interested.  I  also  have  with  me 
three  sets  of  our  most  recent  materials  which 
I  will  leave  with  Clem  Bassett,  Gerry  Poster 
and  your  President-elect. 

Well,  that  should  do  for  starters.  In  the 
negative  world  of  the  handicapped  our  func- 
tion la  to  topple  all  barriers  which  Impede 
our  facilitating  the  development  of  maxl- 
miim  employment  opportunities  for  the 
physically  handicapped,  to  paraphrase  our 
Executive  Order.  We  can't  do  It  alone.  Work- 
ing with  you,  we  can  do  it  together. 


BIG    TRUCK    BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorial  for  today  is  from  the  Butte, 
Mont.,  Standard,  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. The  editorial  follows: 

No   "Truck   Trains" 

There  is  a  bill  before  Congress  that  should 
be  of  much  concern  to  those  Montanans  who 
have  fought  against  "truck-train"  use  of  our 
highways.  It  would  permit  longer  and  larger 
trucks  on  the  federal  Interstate  highway  sys- 
tem. 

We  oppose  the  proposed  legislation  and 
are  confident  If  the  "truck  trains"  are  per- 
mitted on  the  interstates  they  soon  will  be 
driving  on  other  highways. 

The  trucking  Industry  has  attempted  be- 
fore to  put  larger  and  longer  trucks  on  Mon- 
tana's highways.  Their  efforts  so  far  have 
been  rejected.  Opponents  contend  the  big- 
ger trucks  would  materially  speed  up  the 
deterioration  of  the  roads  and  increase  the 
hazards  of  traveling. 

We  have  become  apprehensive  more  than 
once,  and  tightened  our  grip  on  the  steering 
wheel,  when  massive  trucks  roared  by.  From 
such  experiences  and  for  the  sake  of  one's 
safety  we  oppose  trucks  being  larger  and 
longer. 

But  aside  from  the  safety  angle  and  the 
disturbing  effect  on  autoists,  there  is  the 
possible  Impairment  of  the  highways. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  points  out  that 
"even  If  It  were  perfectly  safe  and  sane  to 
operate  larger  trucks  on  the  Interstate  high- 
ways, it  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  they 
would  operate  only  there.  Obviously  enough 
the  heavier  vehicles  also  would  have  to  travel 
on  connecting  roads,  many  of  which  were 
never  Intended  for  trucks  of  such  weight  and 
size." 

The  truckers'  position  is  the  wider,  heavier 
and  longer  trucks  would  be  safer  because 
their  larger  size  would  permit  improved 
safety  features  and  make  driving  of  them 
easier.  They  say  that  less  damage  would  be 
caused  to  bridges  and  highways  by  bigger 
trucks  because  the  weight  distribution  would 
be  more  favorable. 

Actively  opposing  the  bill  are  the  Amerl- 
rr.n  Automobile  Association  and  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials.  Ques- 
tioning the  truckers'  contentions,  also,  are 
some  federal  highway  people. 

A  spokesman  for  the  AASHO  recently  as- 
serted the  "larger  trucks  even  at  their  present 
sizes  and  weights  do  not  pay  their  total  share 
of  the  highway  cost."  Even  though  the  truck 
bill  had  official  Johnson  Administration  sup- 
port, and  has  a  powerful  lobby,  we  Just  can't 
see  Congress  making  "truck-train"  use  of  the 
peoples  Interstate  system.  We  feel  confident 
autoists,  millions  of  them,  will  protest  the 
bigger  trucks,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
their  personal  safety.  This  objection  could 
be  called  defensive  driving. 
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NATIONAl. 


BUSINESS  WOMEN'S 
WEEK 


HON.  diFFORD  P.  CASE 

or   ITKW    JXB8ST 

IN  THE  SSNATB  OF  THB  UMITJSU  STATKS 

Titesdi^.  November  4.  1969 

Mr.  CASE.  Imt.  President,  October  19 
through  25  maxked  the  observance  of 
National  Busljiess  Women's  Week.  I  join 
those  who  pa(ld  tribute  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  business  and  professional 
women  In  their  communities. 

The  more  than  3.800  member  clubs  of 
the  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs,  Inc.,  recently  spotlighted  wbman's 
role  in  todays  world  by  means  of  con- 
gresses of  career  women  leaders.  They 
are  actively  ajware  of  the  importance  of 
an  informed  and  active  electorate  and 
with  the  necessity  for  civic  responsibility 
and  service,  "the  interest  of  their  mem- 
bers in  legislation  before  Congress  has 
long  been  known  to  me. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  legls- 

latiTPplatfonn  adopted  by  the  members 

'of  tne  national  federation  at  their  50th 

anniversary  convention  in  St.  Louis  this 

past  siunmer  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being]  no  objection,  the  platform 
was  ordered  ti  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Nation  al  Pkdebatiow  of  BirsnfBSS  and 
PBonssioifAL  WoMXN's  Clubs,  Inc. 

NATIONAL   LSOlJUITIVK    PLATFORM,    l»e»-1970 

Action  items 

Item  1.  CoruttitutiOTial  Amendment.  Sup- 
pint  leglslaUoa  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  that  equality 
of  TightB  under  the  law  shaU  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  on  account  of  sex. 

Item  2.  Actively  work  for  pending  legisla- 
tion providing  for:  (a)  a  broadened  head- 
of-household  l^neflt  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code;;  (b)  Increased  personal  ex- 
emption and  credit  for  dependents  under  the 
Internal  Reveitue  Code;  and  (c)  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  tax  burden. 

Item  3.  Proik«e  and  support  legislation 
to  provide:  (a)  Uniform  laws  and  regulations 
for  men  and  women  as  to  worldng  hours, 
working  conditions,  rates  of  pay,  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity.  Including  retirement 
for  age;  (b)  equal  treatment  for  working  men 
and  women  In  the  area  of  survivor  and  re- 
tirement beneQts;  and  (c)  Increased  child 
care  deduction  under  the  Internal  R«venue 
Code. 

Item  4.  Propose  and  support  state  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  uniform  jury  service  and 
uniform  quaU4catlons  in  the  selection  of 
men  and  womefi  to  serve  on  g^rand  or  petit 
Juries  in  any  co«rt. 

Item  5.  Propose  and  support  legislation  to 
bring  about  more  effective  crime  control  and 
law  enforcement. 

Policy  item 

Support  measures  within  the  framework 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
promote  peace  and  strengthen  national  se- 
curity and  maJ|e  more  effective  the  United 
Nations  and  such  other  international  orga- 
nizations of  wfticb  the  United  States  Is  a 
participant,  wllhout  relinquishment  of  our 
basic  freedoms. 

Special  note  1»  called  to  the  United  Nations 
Convention  peniling  before  the  United  States 
Senate  on  the  political  rights  of  women  and 
to  the  long-standing  support  for  ratifica- 
tion of  this  convention  by  the  Federation. 

FROCXDXnUI 

State  federations  smd  clubs  are  urged  to 
review  the  National  Legislative  Platform  as 
published  in  N^ional  Brisiness  Woman. 
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Who  may  rubmit  proposed  changes 

National  Legislation  Committee. 

Executive  Committee. 

National  Board  of  Directors. 

State  Federations. 

Clubs  may  oIbo  submit  suggestions  for 
changes  in  the  National  Legislative  Platform, 
but  such  proposals  must  be  submitted 
through  their  state  federations  for  review  and 
possible   recommendation. 

Procedure  for  submitting  proposed  changes 
State  federations  shall  submit  proposed 
changes  to  the  National  Executive  Offices 
within  ten  days  after  adjournment  of  their 
state  conventions.  Such  proposals  shall  be 
signed  by  the  state  president  and  forwarded 
by  certified  mall  with  return  receipt 
requested. 

The  Executive  Committee,  National  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  National  Legislation 
Committee  shall  submit  proposed  changes, 
properly  signed,  to  the  National  Executive 
Offices  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  date  the 
National  Legislation  Committee  convenes, 
except  in  cases  of  emergency.  If  such  pro- 
posals ars  mailed,  they  shall  be  forwarded  by 
certified  mall  with  return  receipt  requested. 


THE  APPROPRIATIONS  BUSINESS 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  earlier  today,  I  include  a  state- 
ment highlighting  congressional  actions 
as  of  a  recent  date  on  the  budget  recom- 
mendations of  the  President: 
Thk  Appropriations  Business  or  the  Session 

Congress  does  not  annually  act  upon  all  of 
the  appropriations  or  new  budget  (obllga- 
tlonal)  authority  requests.  Something  In  ex- 
cess of  $81  billion  or  so  of  the  grand  total 
currently  estimated  for  fiscal  1970  arises  from 
previous  permanent- type  legislation  that  does 
not  req\Ure  action  In  bills  this  session  (in- 
terest, social  security  and  other  trust  funds, 
etc.). 

About  $133.6  bUllon  of  the  1970  total  Is 
presently  Involved  In  the  form  of  specific 
budget  requests  in  connection  with  the  13 
regular  annual  appropriation  bills — 949.5  bll- 
Uon  in  the  eight  bills  passed  by  the  House 
and  $83.1  bUlion  in  the  five  bills  not  yet 
reported. 

Another  major  part  of  the  total  Is  a  $3  bil- 
lion allowance  for  the  July  1,  1989,  civilian 
and  military  pay  Increase. 

The  gross  total  In  the  April  16  budget  revi- 
sion by  the  new  administration,  relating  to 
fiscal  1970,  was  $219.6  billion.  The  Summer 
Review  of  the  Budget  reflects  many  changes 
in  details  and  Identifies  several  of  them,  but 
does  not  Include  a  new  grand  total.  But  the 
total  remains  in  this  vicinity.  Tlie  October  22 
"scorekeeplng"  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendltiues — dis- 
tributed to  all  Members — suppUes  more  de- 
tails. 

STATUS  or  THE  13  RCGT7LAB  ANNUAL  APFBOPKIA- 
TION  BILLS  rOR  TOCAL  TEAS   IBTO 

House  actions 

The  January  budget  of  the  outgoing  ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  1970  was  reviewed  and 
revised  by  the  new  administration,  which  re- 
leased its  revision  on  last  April  16.  The  House 
has  acted  on  eight  of  the  13  regular  appro- 
priation bills  for  fiscal  1970  (three  of  them 
before  July  1,  five  after  Jvdy  1 ) . 

The  other  five  are  stUl  In  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  Most  hearings  were  cocn- 
pleted  weeks  ago. 

The  Defense  appropriation  bill  has  been  de- 
layed, awaiting  dlspotitlon  of  the  related  de- 
fense authorization  bill  now  In  conference. 
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The  Military  Construction  appropriation 
bill  has  been  delayed,  awaiting  disposition  of 
the  related  authorization  bill  which  has 
passed  the  House  but  not  the  Senate. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  appropriation  bill 
has  been  delayed,  awaiting  disposition  of  the 
related  authorization  bill  which  has  not  yet 
passed  either  body. 

The  District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill 
has  been  delayed,  awaiting  disposition  of  the 
related  District  of  Columbia  revenue  bill 
which  has  now  cleared  conference. 

TTie  Transi>ort»tlon  appropriation  bill  Is  to 
some  extent  dependent  on  authorizations,  but 
win  be  reported  shortly. 

Senate  actions 

The  Senate  has  passed  four  of  the  regular 
bills  for  fiscal  1970.  Four  others  are  pending 
there. 

Final  actions 

Two  regular  bills  for  fiscal  1970  have 
cleared  Congress — the  Treasury-Post  Office 
bill  axid  the  Interior  bill. 

BUDGET    ACTIONS    Or    THE    HOUSE IN 

APPROPRIATION    BILLS 

Recommendations  on  the  spending  side  of 
the  budget  are  handled  mostly  in  appropria- 
tion bills,  dealing — in  this  session — with 
supplements  to  fiscal  1969  and  with  the  main 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  1970.  A 
handful  of  Items  relate  to  fiscal  1971.  And  a 
number  of  actions  with  Impact  on  the  pend- 
ing budget  have  been  taken  in  bills  out  of 
the  legislative  committee — the  details  of 
which  are  reported  on  in  the  latest  (Octo- 
ber 22)  budget  "scorekeeplng"  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal 
Expenditures. 

The  eight  regular  appropriation  bills  for 
fiscal  1970  Involved  consideration  of  about 
$49.5  billion  of  the  F^resldent's  budget  re- 
quests for  new  appropriations  and  other 
new  budget  ( obllgatlonal )  authority. 
Against  this  total,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations recommended  about  $49.3  billion— 
a  net  reduction,  overall,  of  $204  million  in 
round  figures. 

But  the  House,  through  fioor  actions  in 
the  eight  bills  already  voted  on,  made  net 
additions  of  $725  million  to  the  oommlttee 
recommendations,  with  the  result  that  the 
eight  bills — as  finally  voted  In  the  House- 
are  above  the  related  budget  requests  by 
some  $523  million  in  news  spending  author- 
ity. The  principal  floor  additions  occurred 
on  the  Labor-HEW  bill,  increased  $922  mil- 
lion above  the  committee  total. 

In  terms  of  expenditures — or  more  pre- 
cisely, budget  outlays — It  is  tentatively  esti- 
mated that  House  actions  to  date  in  the 
eight  appropriation  bills  already  voted  on 
would  result  In  increasing  budget  expendi- 
tures for  1970  by  roughly  $340  million. 

The  late  passage  of  the  second  supple- 
mental bill  for  fiscal  1969,  in  which  reduc- 
tions were  made,  resulted  In  some  splUovei 
effect  of  the  reductions  In  relation  to  ex- 
pendittires  for  fiscal  1970  which  began  July 
1,  In  consequence  of  which  It  is  tentatively 
estimated  that  the  $340  million  increase  is 
diminished,  on  the  basis  of  final  passage  of 
the  second  supplemental  to  about  $265  mil- 
Uon  above  the  budget  projections. 

nSCAL    1969    SUPPLEMENT ALS 

In  respect  to  fiscal  1969  supplemental  at 
this  session,  budget  requests  for  new  budget 
spending  authority  totaled  nearly  $6.9  bil- 
lion. Amounts  approved  by  Congress  totaled 
$6.4  billion,  a  reduction  of  nearly  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars — $461.9  million — from  the 
budget  requests. 

BUDGET    ACTIONS    OF    THE    SENATE — IN 
APPROPRIATION    BILLS 

The  Senate  has  passed  four  of  the  regular 
appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  1970 — Treasury- 
Post  Office,  Agrlcultxire,  Interior,  and  Legis- 
lative. They  involve  $11,046  million  of  new 
budget  spending  authority  requests,  against 
which  the  Senate  voted  $11,648  million,  a  net 
increase  of  $603  mUllon  above  the  budget. 
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Final  Actions  on  1970  Appropriation  Bills 
Two  bills  for  fiscal  1970,  the  Treasury-Post 
Office  and  the  Interior  appropriation  bills, 
have  cleared  Congress.  As  enacted,  they  ap- 
propriate $10,163  million  of  new  budget  (ob- 
llgatlonal) authority  on  a  gross  basis,  a  re- 
duction of  about  $49  million  from  the  related 
budget  requests. 

The  amoiut  In  the  Interior  blU  Is  $1,380 
million. 

On  the  net  basis  used  in  the  budget,  that 
Is,  counting  estimated  poet«d  revenues  as 
offsets  to  postal  appropriations  rather  than 
as  budget  receipts,  the  net  amount  enacted 
in  the  Treasury-Post  Office  bill  is  roughly 
$2,276  million.  But  this  does  not  take  ac- 
count of  the  revised  estimate  for  postal  reve- 
nues that  was  projected  in  the  summer  re- 
view at  the  1970  budget,  released  September 
17;  that  review  now  assumes  enactment  of 
new  postal  rate  legislation  effective  January 
1,  1970,  valued  at  $315  million,  and  makes  a 
sUght  refinement  of  the  estimate  otherwise. 

the  appropriation  and  legislative  bills  in 
relation   to  the  btjdoet 
Folding  in  the  various  spending  actions  in 
legislative  bills  that  bear  on  the  budget  with 
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those  in  the  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal 
1970,  the  latest  (October  22),  budget  "score- 
keeping"  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures  projects 
a  more  comprehensive  picture  of  congres- 
sional actions  or  inactions  thus  far  on  the 
budget.  These  reports  are  designed  to  keep 
tabs,  currently,  on  what  Is  hapi>enlng  In  the 
legislative  process  to  the  budget  recom- 
mendations of  the  President,  both  appro- 
prlatlon-wlse  and  expenditure-wise,  and  on 
the  revenue  recommendations,  and  not  only 
from  actions  In  the  revenue  and  apprc^rta- 
tlon  bills  but  also  in  legislative  bills  that 
affect  budget  authority  and  expenditures 
(backdoor  bills,  bllis  that  mandate  expendi- 
tures, and  BO  on) . 

And  on  this  more  comprehensive  compari- 
son, the  picture  of  congressional  action  In 
relation  to  the  1970  budget  is  somewhat 
different  than  It  is  when  using  the  regular 
appropriation  bills  alone.  According  to  the 
October  22  "scorekeeplng"  report: 

1.  The  House,  as  of  October  22,  was  above 
the  budget  by  $1,677,437,000  In  budget  obll- 
gatlonal authority;  $1,543,937,000  in  budget 
outlays    ( expenditures ) . 
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2.  The  Senate,  as  of  October  23,  was  abot>e 
the  budget  by  $1,277,960,000  In  budget  obll- 
gatlonal authority:  $1,187,266,000  In  budget 
outlays  (exi>endlture8) . 

A  summary  table  in  support  of  these  totals 
appears  at  the  end  of  this  report.  There  have 
been  additional  floor  actions  since  then — a 
sizable  one  In  terms  of  immediate  budgetary 
impact  being  the  Federal  salary  comparabil- 
ity bill.  StUl  other  unbudgeted  items  are  in 
various  legislative  stage  at  consideration. 

These  developments  are  In  the  face  of  the 
action  of  Congress  in  July  in  adopting  an 
overall  budget  expenditure  celling  for  1970 
In  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  directing  a  cut  of  at  least  $1  billion  be- 
low the  $192.9  billion  expenditure  (outlay) 
budget  for  fiscal  1970  projected  In  the  Presi- 
dent's April  16  budget  revision — a  figure  to 
which  the  President  holds  In  the  summer  re- 
view of  the  1970  budget,  released  Septem- 
ber 17. 

Following  Is  Supporting  Table  No.  1  from 
the  October  22  "scorekeeplng"  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal 
Expenditures : 


SUPPORTING  TABLE  NO.  l.-ACTIONS  ON  INDIVIDUAL  BILLS  AFFECTING  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  (EXPENDITURES)  (AS  OF  OCT.  22,  1969) 

I  In  thousands  ol  dollirs) 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  authority 
(changes  from  the  budget)' 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  outlays 
(changes  from  the  budget)' 


Items  acted  upon 


(1) 


Senate 
(2) 


Enacted 
(3) 


House 
(4) 


Senate 
(5) 


Enacted 
(6) 


Fiscal  year  1970: 

Appropriation  bills  (changes  from  the  budget): ,.„  ,       „.  ,,»  ti  %»■> 

Treasury.  Post  Office,  and  Executive  Office  (H.R.  11582,  Public  Law  91-74) -«,  382 

Agriculture  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  11612) -lbU,3U/ 

2d  supplemental,  1%9(H.R.  11400) 

Sec.  401  outlay  ceiling' - -.v.;wi;,?-K' iii'iii." 

Independent  offices  and  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Davelopniant  (H.R.  12307) -4/i,«»  . 

Interior  and  related  aeencies  (H.R  12781) .....--- "jiS'nTn 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  12964). rnTooce  ' 

Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  13111) "^  •   «'iS> ' 

Legislative  branch  (H.R.  13763) r^Si'So 

Piihlie  works  rHR    U1591        +3Ul,«)9 


-34. 519 
+675,238 


-38,482 


-37.000 
1+53.000 
-110,000 


-8,090 


-10,481 


-29,842 


Public  works  (H.R.  14159). 
Subtotal,  appropriation 


-113,000 
-15,300 
-71,000 

+521,000 

-7,900 

+10,500 


-30,600  -34,000 

+556,000 - 

-82,000  -75.000 

(-1,900,000)  (-1,000,000) 


-11.800 


-7,800 


-8,800 


bills +532.490 


+602, 785 


-48,963 


+230, 300 


+422.800         -116,800 


^ 


Legislative  bills  with  spending  authorizations  (changes  from  the  budget): 

Civil  service  retirement  benefits  (H.R.  9825,  Public  Law  91-93) 

Defense:  Overseas  mailing  privileges  (H.R.  8434) 

Veterans  readiustment  benefits  (Public  Law  91-22)_ 

Veterans  hospital  care  for  70-year-olds  (H.R.  693) "''i^i^a 

Veterans  care  in  State  homes  (H.R.  9334)..... ._...^;^. +5^4 

111'.'""""'"  -H8,000 

+1.500 

+8,538 


+8,91 

+1.362 

+16.225 


(0 


+1,362 

+16.225 

+2,803 


(«) 
'+i."362" 


Veterans  care  in  community  nursing  homes  (H.R.  692). 

Veterans  outpatient  care  (H.R.  3130) -. ■ 

Veterans  nursing  home  care  (service  connected)  (H.R.  2768) 

Veterans  non-service-connected  benefib(H.R.  372) 

Additional  district  iudges  (S.  952) • 

Additional  deriis  for  House  Members  (H.  Res.  357) ■ 

J.F.K.  Center  (H.R.  11249,  Public  Law  91-90) 

Appalachian  highways  (H.R.  4018) 

Food  for  needy  children  (H.R.  11651) 

Veterans  education  assistance  (H.R.  11959) — - 

Veterans  Vietnam  insurance  (S.  2003) — - 

Veterans  additional  $5,000  insurance  (S.  1479) 

Veterans  double  indemnity  insurance  (S.  1650) 

Veterans  dismemberment  insurance  (S.  2186) r--v.-v-.".V'u'D'iicic; 

Veterans  increased  dependency  and  indemnity  compensation  (S.  1741,  U.K.  lait) 

Navajo  Indian  road  (S.  404) 

Savings  bond  interest  (H.R.  14020) 

Travel  per  diem  (H.R.  337) - 

District  ol  Columbia  delegate  in  House  (S.  2163) 

Federal  salary  comparability  (H.R.  13000) 

Public  Health  Service  retirement  (S.  2452) 

Prisoner-of-war  medical  care  (S.  1279) 


+8.000 
+1,500 


•+8,000 
•-f-1,500 


+3,600  . 
+5,000 
+20,000 


+1,473 
■+51000' 


•  +86,100 
+8,900  . 
+3,952 
+16, 225 
+2,803 
+5,954 
+8,000 
+1,500 
+8,538 


•  +94, 700 


+3,952 

+16,225 

+2.803 


•  +94.700 
"  +3,"9K' 


+8,000 
+1.500 


•+8,000 
• +1.500 


+3,600 
+5,000 


+3,600 

+5,000 


-H,473 

'+5ibbo' 


+3,600 
+5,000 


+206,500 


-t-61,565 

'V+ii'ooo' 

+27,000 

V+75d.d66" 


'+383. 000 

+1,700 

+45,000 

+100,000 

+10,000 

+52,840        • -1-61, 565 
+5,000 

'   ■+4o"o6o"-"""""'." 

+145  

-^j----------------- 

+1.017  


+100,000 
+206,500 


+61.565 

"'+i8.666' 
+27,000 

•  +750, 666' 


T +380, 000  . 

+1,700 

+45,000 

+100,000 

+10,000 

+52,840 


+40,000 
+145  . 

■+iio' 

+1,017 


•  +61.565 


Subtotal,  legislative  bills +1,144,947 


+675,175  +81,027      +1,313.637         +764,465         +178,317 


Total,  fiscal  year  1970 +1,677,437 

Fiscal  year  1969:  ^  ^     ^ 

Appropriation  bills (chanjes from  ttiebudgat):  _jjq  ^j^ 


+1,277.960  +32,064      +1,543,937      +1.187,265  +61,517 


2d  supplemental.  19%  (H.R.  11400). 


-354.636 


-461,948 


-464,000 


-254,600 


-325,000 


'  Accurate  estimates  of  the  cost  impact  of  congressional  actions  on  mandatory  spending  legis- 
lation are  frequently  difficult  to  obtoin— especially  for  outlays.  Cost  estimates  are  obUined  trom 
various  sources,  including  Committee  reports,  floor  debates,  government  agencies  and  informal 
sUtf  contacts.  Sometimes  cost  estimates  on  new  legislation  are  not  available  What  is  renecieo 
in  this  Congressional  action  table  is  the  best  that  the  staff  has  been  able  to  put  together  Occa- 
sionally it  is  necessary  to  revise  an  estimate  as  more  current  information  becomes  available. 

>  Reflects  floor  action  increasing  milk  funds  by  J120  million,  but  does  not  reflect  effect  of  JZO.OOO 
limlUtioa  on  subsidy  payments  adopted  by  House.  The  Appropriations  Committee  assumed  a 
reduction  in  P  L  480  spending  which  if  not  realized  will  result  in  higher  spending  than  estima  ed. 

•  The  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1%9,  carried  an  overall  expenditure  limitation 
for  fiscal  1970  which  was  different  in  all  three  versions.  The  House-passed  version  set  the  calling 
at  the  April  1 5  budget  figure  ot  J1923  billion  with  provision  for  increases  or  decreases  depending 


upon  actions  or  inactions  ot  the  Congress  aflecting  the  budget  The  Senate  version  made  a  flat 
reduction  of  Jl  9  billion  In  the  overall  ceiling  but  exempted  certain  items  from  the  ceiling  The 
enacted  version  made  a  flat  reduction  of  Jl  billion,  provided  for  increases  or  decreases  depending 
upon  action  or  inaction  of  Congress  affecting  the  budget  and  granted  up  to  J2  billion  ol  naxibility 
in  the  ceiling  to  the  President  for  certain  uncontrollable  items. 

'  Updated  estimate  based  on  revised  assumptioni  of  number  who  might  retire  under  the  new 
law. 
•  Cleared  for  signature. 

'  Committee  action.  .  ,,  ,,.„,„ 

'  As  amended  on  House  Floor  costs  could  vary  between  $500  million  and  $1  billion. 
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HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOtJTH    CABOLrUA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  THURMIOND.  Mr.  President, 
Frances  G.  Knight,  Director  of  the  Pass- 
port Office,  recently  spoke  before  the 
International  Trade  and  Transportation 
Seminar  at  the  pniversity  of  Wisconsin 
on  the  subject,  "Changing  Travel 
Patterns." 

In  this  fascinfiting  talk,  Mrs.  Knight 
traces  the  history  of  the  passport  and 
shows  how  her  Qfflce  has  been  handling 
the  ever  more  complicated  and  extensive 
work  load  whlph  has  resulted  from 
modern-day  travel. 

Renown  for  lier  innovative  methods 
of  administratloji,  Mrs.  Knight  has  made 
the  Passport  Ofjce  one  of  the  most  effl- 
cient  in  the  Fedleral  Government. 

Mrs.  Knight  has  very  interesting  ideas 
on  ways  in  which  some  of  the  serious 
problems  now  facing  our  country  could 
be  solveH,  as  wei  as  a  perceptive  glance 
into  what  the  fUture  holds  for  foreign 
travel.  For  this  i-eason,  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  certain  that^  Senators  would  like  to 
study  a  copy  of  her  talk. 

I  ask  unaninious  consent  that  Mrs. 
Knight's  address,  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Discussion  on  "C:  ianging  Travel  Patterns" 
.\T  THE  Interna  noNAL  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation Semwar.  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Madisom.  Wis. 

(By  Prances  G.  Knight) 
Gentlemen:  Thl^  has  been  a  difficult  talk 
to  organize  becaxi^  I  really  have  more  ques- 
tions to  pose  thali  answers  to  give  on  the 
International  travel  situation.  Naturally,  I 
relate  travel  to  tie  affairs  of  the  Passport 
OfBce.  Like  Departnent  stores  prejiarlng  for 
Christmas  In  JulyJ  we  no  sooner  get  through 
one  travel  season  yhen  we  3tart  planning  for 
the  next. 

I  have  tried  to  airange  this  discussion  Into 
the  following  dlvlilons:  The  passport  of  the 
past:  the  present  aiid  the  futiu-e. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  [history  of  passports,  much 
of  which  has  been  lost  in  the  mists  of  time. 
But  for  a  brief  n^oment,  let's  consider  past 
history. 

The  first  know: 
appears  la  the  Bl 
— when  Nehemlah 
of  Persia,  wrote: 

"Moreover,  I  a 
please  the  King. 


reference   to  a  passport 

lie — m  the  Old  Testament 

a  cup  bearer  to  the  King 


id  unto  the  King,  If  it 
5t  letters  be  given  me  to 
the  Governors  beVond  the  river,  that  they 
may  let  me  passthrough  till  I  come  unto 
Judah."   (Nehemlajh:   Chapter  2,  Verse  7.) 

The  word  "paskpwrt"  Is  formed  of  two 
French  words — •■passer"  meaning  "to  pass" 
and  "port"  meai^ng  "a  port  or  harbor". 
Originally,  the  document  gave  permission  to 
enter  or  leave  a  port  or  harbor,  and  records 
show  that  passpoijts  were  Issued  to  ships  as 
well  as  to  indivldtial  travelers.  In  the  strict 
sense  of  international  law.  passports  were 
classed  with  those  [documents  known  as  'safe 
conducts"  or  "lettfrs  of  protection",  authen- 
ticating the  traveler's  right  to  protection. 

Our  archives,  beginning  In  1796  show  that 
many  of  the  passoorts  issued  abroad  by  U.S. 
Legations  in  Lonaon  and  Paris,  were  valid 
for  a  limited  peri^  of  three  to  six  months. 
The  first  United  States  Passport  issued  over- 
seas Is  dated  Octoqer  27, 1795. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  first  passport  on  record  as  being  Issued 
in  the  United  States  Is  dated  July  8.  1796. 
This  was  prepared  In  the  fonn  of  a  letter  and 
signed  by  Timothy  Pickering,  Secretary  of 
State  under  George  Washington. 

Many  of  the  early  passports  were  in  the 
form  of  letters  signed  by  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  Some  were  written  in  French, 
the  international  language  of  the  day.  The 
handwriting  was  fancy,  and  many  of  these 
documents  were  veritable  works  of  art. 
adorned  with  ribbons,  colored  sealing  wax 
and  intricate  scroll  work.  Those  were  the 
days  before  passport  pictures  were  used  and. 
in  my  opinion,  the  verbal  description  of  the 
bearer  was  almost  as  harsh  as  the  photo- 
graphs which  were  to  follow. 

For  Instance,  a  passport  signed  and  sealed 
by  President  James  Monroe  In  1804.  described 
a  citizen  as  follows: 

"Thin,  brown  hair;  eyes,  crossed;  nose, 
large;  forehead,  low;  middling  mouth;  chin, 
round  with  scar;  head,  square." 

In  the  absence  of  any  law  on  the  subject, 
the  issuance  of  passports  to  United  States 
citizens  fell  to  the  Department  of  State  as 
one  of  its  proper  functions,  but  It  was  not  an 
exclusive  function.  Governors,  Mayors  and 
even  notaries  public  issued  passports  causing 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  many  problems 
for  the  traveler.  Finally,  on  August  18.  1856, 
an  Act  of  Congress  provided  that  only  the 
Secrertary  of  State  was  authorized  to  grant 
and  issue  passports  and,  in  1870,  there  was 
organized  within  the  Department  of  State 
the  first  Passport  Bureau. 

While  there  is  no  statutory  definition  of 
the  United  States  Passport,  it  has  alwajw 
been  considered  a  document  of  identity  and 
nationality,  issued  to  persons  owning  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  seasoned  travelers 
never  leave  U.S.  borders  without  a  passfwrt, 
even  when  traveling  to  areas  where  passports 
are  not  required. 

In  doing  my  research  for  this  paper.  I 
checked  back  Into  talks  I  made  in  1958.  after 
I  had  completed  an  extensive  reorganization 
of  the  Passport  Office.  On  February  10.  1958. 
I  spoke  to  a  group  in  New  Orleans  and  stated : 
"I  think  a  very  significant  trend  is  develop- 
ing in  the  25%  increase  in  passport  applica- 
tions received  In  1957  from  young  people 
under  the  age  of  20."  and  I  also  noted  that 
"there  are  more  and  more  retlreee  traveling." 
I  predicted  that  these  trends  would  continue, 
thus  changing  the  travel  pattern  of  U.S. 
citizens.  And  at  that  time.  I  also  stated  that 
"We  do  not  have  a  crystal  ball,  nor  can  we 
forecast  national  or  international  situations, 
but  the  travel  explosion  is  beginning,  and  we 
must  be  prepared  to  cope  with  it."  I  said, 
"We  must  make  every  effort  to  maintain  the 
security  of  the  passport,  yet  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  speed,  accuracy  and  efficient 
public  service  in  the  Jet  age."  Remember. 
that  was  in  February  of  1958.  and  I  say  with 
some  sadness  and  distaste  that  there  was 
bureaucratic  opoosltion  every  inch  of  the 
way  to  virtually  every  improvement  that  was 
suggested. 

The  Inunigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952  established  the  Passport  Office  in  the 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  in 
the  Department  of  State.  Since  that  time 
there  have  been  numerous  attempts  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  establish  us  as  a  "United 
States  Passpwrt  Service",  thus  severing  our 
ties  with  a  Bureau,  which  since  its  inception 
has  had  political  overtones.  But,  xmXortu- 
nately.  this  step  in  the  right  dlreotion.  has 
also  been  thwarted  by  the  bureaucracy,  and 
politics. 

Most  people  think  of  the  Passport  Office  as 
a  Government  agency  which  engages  exclu- 
sively in  the  Issuance  of  passports.  This  Is 
not  true.  Our  assignment  has  a  wide  spec- 
trum. The  activities  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Passport  Office  are  officially  described  as 
follows: 

1.  Administers  laws,  and  plans,  formulates 
and  recommends  regulations  and  policies  re- 
lating to  nationality  and  the  conduct  of  aU 
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passport  activities  including  protection, 
documentation,  and  control  of  travel  of 
United  States  nationals. 

2.  Coordinates  and  provides  general  and 
technical  direction  to  the  work  of  the  domes- 
tic passport  field  agenclefe  and  the  Foreign 
Service  posts  in  this  functional  area. 

3.  Our  Domestic  Operations  Division  for- 
mulates, coordinates  and  implements  poli- 
cies, practices  and  procedures  regarding 
diplomatic,  official,  and  "no  fee"  passports 
and  the  general  issue  of  pa&sports  'within  the 
United  States,  Guam.  Puerto  Rico.  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  American  Samoa. 

4.  It  examines  passport  applications  origi- 
nating in  the  United  States  and  determines 
if  applications  are  supported  by  evidence  of 
citizenship,  and  properly  executed,  and  If  ap- 
plicants are  eligible  to  receive  passports  In 
accordance  with  existing  law«.  regulations, 
and  policies. 

5.  Replies  to  correspondence  from  and  con- 
ducts interviews  with  persons  in  the  United 
States  relating  to  passport  facilities.  Issues, 
renews,  amendments,  and  extends  passports 
and  maintains  appropriate  records  relating 
to  this  activity. 

6.  Coordinates  and  directs  the  domestic 
passport  field  agencies.  Maintains  continuous 
studies  and  develops  recommendations  relat- 
ing to  the  advisability  of  establishing  new 
agencies  and  continuation  of  existing  ones. 

The  extent  and  diversity  ol  Passport  Office 
activities  in  supervising  citizenship  and  pass- 
port services  overseas  are  defined  as  follows: 

1.  Provides  direction  to  the  activities  of 
the  Foreign  Service  In  the  effective  applica- 
tion and  administration  of  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  nationality  status  of 
persons  abroad  who  purport  to  be  United 
States  nationals  and  governing  passport  is- 
suance and  related  services. 

2.  Administratively  adjudicates  cases  In- 
volving claimants  to  United  States  national- 
ity originating  at  Foreign  Service  posts  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  and  provisions  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and 
other  pertinent  laws  and  regulations. 

3.  Determines  which  United  States  na- 
tionals residing  abroad  are  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  the  extent  that  such  protection  is  deter- 
mined by  the  issuance  of  pass{K>rts. 

4.  Subject  to  the  coordination  with  other 
responsible  areas  of  the  Department,  con- 
ducts liaison  with,  and  gives  guidance  to, 
officials  of  other  Government  agencies  and 
official  representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
ments on  matters  of  nationality  and  pass- 
ports, particularly  regarding  interpretation 
of  laws  said  international  agreements  to 
which   the  United  States  is  a  party. 

5.  Renders  Information  to  United  States 
nationals  concerning  foreign  nationality  and 
recommends  formal  or  Informal  representa- 
tions to  foreign  governments  Ln  behalf  of 
those  nationals  of  the  United  States  who 
have  been  wrongfully  Inducted  into  foreign 
armies  or  who  have  been  required  to  serve 
prison  sentences  in  lieu  of  military  service. 

6.  Furnishes  assistance  to  the  Office  of 
the  Legal  Advisor  on  United  States  na- 
tionality cases,  and  conducts  interviews  with 
attorneys  in  cases  involving  loss  or  possible 
loss  of  United  States  nationality  or  the  right 
of  certain  individuals  to  receive  the  protec- 
tion of  this  country. 

I  do  not  wish  to  bore  you  with  details  but 
our  Job  is  worldwide,  supervising  the  pass- 
port and  citizenship  activities  of  approxi- 
mately 275  overseas  posts  and  offices  in  ad- 
dition to  the  issuance  of  passports  in  the 
United   States   through    tUn   field   agencies. 

Now.  how  did  we  cope  with  the  challenge 
of  thfl  Jet  age?  First,  let  us  consider  the  rate 
of  increase  in  passport  issuances.  In  fiscal 
year  1950.  we  issued  or  renewed  306.871  pass- 
ports; in  1960  that  figure  rose  to  828.512;  In 

1969  we   issued    1.759.286   passports   and   by 

1970  we  could  easily  exceed  the  2.000.000 
mark.  These  statistics  indicate  an  increase 
of  over  500%  in  passport  issuances  in  the 
past  20  years. 
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One  of  our  first  efforts  was  to  simplify  the 
validity  of  the  passport.  At  the  urging  of 
the  Passport  Office,  on  September  14,  1969, 
Congress  increitsed  the  validity  of  the  pass- 
port from  four  to  five  years,  but  the  law 
continued  to  provide  for  a  renewal  feature, 
making  the  passport  initially  valid  for  three 
years  and  renewable  for  two.  I  should  ex- 
plain that  this  was  done  so  that  naturalized 
U.S.  citlaens  who  returned  to  the  country  of 
birth  or  to  a  third  country  for  more  than 
three  years  without  returning  to  the  U.S., 
could  be  warned  that  they  would  lose  their 
citizenship  if  they  continued  to  reside  abroad. 
However,  In  1964  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  a  naturalized  citizen  would  not  lose  his 
citizenship  solely  for  residence  abroad,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  abandon  the  renewal 
feature.  The  Passport  Office  immediately 
asked  for  legislation  to  esUblish  a  straight 
five  year  passport.  This  may  be  hard  for  you 
to  believe,  but  it  took  four  long  years  to  get 
that  simple,  patently  efficient,  non-contro- 
versial and  highly  desirable  legislation 
through  the  Interminable  red  tape  of  the 
Government  bureaucracy.  Finally,  on  July 
26. 1968,  a  bill  was  passed  which  extended  the 
initial  validity  of  the  passport  to  a  full  five 
years,  with  no  renewal  feature.  This  one 
simplification  permitted  us  to  insert  in  the 
passport,  at  the  time  of  processing,  the  date 
of  expiration,  as  well  as  the  date  of  issue. 
This,  In  turn,  eliminated  approximately  60% 
of  our  "emergency"  calls  from  international 
airports  where  citizens  found  themselves 
with  expired  documents  at  the  moment  of 
departure. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  alertness  of 
the  U.S.  public  that,  generally  speaking, 
they  do  not  read,  they  do  not  follow  in- 
structions, and  apparently  they  cannot  count. 
Now  the  passport  holder  does  not  have  to 
tax  his  brain  to  add  five  years  to  the  date  of 
issue  to  determine  whether  his  passport  is 
valid — we  do  it  for  him.  The  expiration  date 
is  now  printed  in  the  passport. 

As  a  preliminary  step  towards  speeding  up 
the  issuance  of  passports,  a  moderate  revision 
of  the  passport  format  was  adopted  in  April 
1956  so  that  It  could  be  processed  on  an 
electric  typewriter  instead  of  a  slow,  cumber- 
some hand-operated  flat-bed  machine.  The 
Passport  Office  was  instrumental  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sophisticated  passport  writ- 
ing machine  which  was  subsequently 
adopted. 

The  passFKjrt  format  was  again  revised  in 
1961  so  that  it  could  be  prepared  on  modern, 
high  speed  machinery.  The  cover  was  rede- 
signed to  better  withstand  wear  and  tear. 
The  message  from  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
the  first  page  of  the  passport  was  rewritten 
in  the  third  person  so  that  with  a  change  of 
Secretaries  we  would  not  be  left  with  tens  of 
thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pass- 
ports which  would  have  to  be  overprinted  or 
overstamped  with  a  succeeding  Secretary's 
name.  There  were  sixteen  major  physical 
changes  made  in  the  passport  document  to 
Improve  its  appearance,  its  durability  and  se- 
curity. The  Information  within  the  passport 
was  rearranged  to  facilitate  and  speed  up  its 
Inspection  by  immigration,  border  control 
and  transportation  officials.  The  Passport 
Office  was  the  first  Federal  Government 
Agency  which  requested,  tested  and  finally 
approved  the  use  of  color  Identification 
photographs. 

Prior  to  December  1,  1955,  all  passports 
were  sent  to  applicants  by  registered  mail.  A 
careful  survey  of  this  system  revealed  that 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  one  percent  of 
the  passports  sent  by  registered  mall  were 
either  lost  or  delayed  in  the  mails.  So,  we 
decided  to  send  them  by  regular  mail.  The 
percentage  of  loss  or  delay  remains  the  same, 
but  the  cim[iulatlve  savings  since  1955  result- 
ing from  this  action  alone,  exceeds  $3,000,000. 
On  February  1.  1956.  the  first  wire  trans- 
mission system  was  Installed  to  provide  the 
Passport  Office  and  its  field   agencies  with 
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rapid,  recorded  clearance  of  information  re- 
quired for  issuance  of  a  passport.  Prior  to 
this  installation,  clearance  requests  were  sent 
by  mall  and  emergencies  were  cleared  by 
telephone,  when  and  if  the  lines  were  open. 
Year  after  year  we  have  made  changes  and 
improvements  in  our  IntercommunicatlonB. 
In  1967  a  completely  new  teletypewriter  net- 
work system  was  designed  for  compatibility 
with  computerization.  All  ten  Passport  Agen- 
cies are  now  connected  •with  Washlngrton,  and 
at  the  rate  of  100  words  per  minute,  we  ob- 
tain clearances  on  passport  applications  from 
an  IBM  360  computer  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 
In  addition,  we  get  automatic  recordings, 
and  passports  are  issued  anywhere  from  one 
to  three  days  after  the  application  is  re- 
ceived. A  far  cry  from  the  three  to  six  weeks 
required  for  passport  Issuance  prior  to  1955. 
Like  most  Government  agencies,  the  Pass- 
port Office  was  bogged  down  with  an  accumu- 
lation of  files  and  records.  In  March  1966,  we 
embarked  on  what  appeared  to  be  an  im- 
possible task.  We  had  over  20  million  index 
cards  which  were  our  only  tool  for  the  re- 
trieval of  passport  application  files  dating 
back  to  1906.  This  card  index  was  kept  in 
165  file  cabinets  which  took  up  valuable  floor 
space.  We  ctUled  the  files,  cleaned  them, 
mended  the  documents,  put  them  in  proper 
order,  microfilmed  them,  boxed  them  and 
sent  the  original  records  to  the  Federal  Rec- 
ords Center  for  permanent  retention — all 
this  was  done  between  March  18,  1966  and 
August  22,  1967. 

The  microfilm  project  was  an  outstanding 
success.  We  did  not  hire  additional  personnel. 
We  released  900  square  feet  of  fioor  space,  and 
the  use  of  microfilm  made  possible  faster  and 
easier  retrieval.  We  saved  182  man-days  of 
research  time  per  year.  The  total  savings 
averaged  $8,240  annually. 

The  decision  to  gear  our  clearance  opera- 
tion to  the  computer  was  made  in  1964.  We 
knew  that  we  would  have  to  adjust  our 
entire  lookout  system  comprising  a  quarter 
of  a  million  cards,  which  since  its  Inception 
had  been  manually  checked,  into  the  stand- 
ardized type  of  codes  and  entries  which 
could  talk  to  the  computer  and  get  answers. 
Well,  we  did  it.  It  was  a  four  year  Job,  com- 
pleted in  1968.  and  today  our  computerized 
name  check  feeds  in  the  question,  searches 
and  checks  the  name,  and  returns  a  response 
in  one  second  flat.  As  a  result,  personnel  costs 
In  our  fiUng  and  research  areas  have  been 
reduced  materially,  with  a  net  saving  of 
$99,885  in  one  year.  Space  requirements  for 
the  new  system  are  one-half  the  former  space 
requirements,  permitting  an  additional  sav- 
ings of  $4,812  annually.  In  the  first  full  year 
of  computer  operation,  the  savings  totaled 
$104,697. 

There  have  been  scores  of  lesser  improve- 
ments and  savings,  all  of  which  have  been 
geared  to  the  present  travel  requirements  of 
United  States  citizens.  One  in  which  I  take 
great  pride  is  the  work  productivity  of  the 
Individual  Passport  Office  employee.  In  1955 
there  were  1.404  passports  Issued  per  man 
year  of  employment.  In  1960  this  rose  to  2,164 
passports  issued  per  man  year  eihployment. 
In  1965.  the  figure  rose  to  2,820,  and  in  1968 
we  reached  3,190.  In  other  words,  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  Passport  Office  employee  rose 
127%  between  1955  and  1968.  This  was  due 
to  training  programs  and  our  special  concen- 
tration on  trying  to  develop  supervisors  from 
within  the  ranks  rather  than  use  the  historic 
bureaucratic  system  of  superimposing  eche- 
lon upon  echelon  of  new  and  untried  em- 
ployees. 

In  the  past  fiscal  year,  my  Administrative 
Division  advised  me  that  a  very  conservative 
estimate  of  the  cumulative  savings  to  the  U.S. 
taxpayer,  resulting  directly  from  the  changes 
made  in  our  operations  and  management 
over  the  past  decade,  totaled  $20,000,000. 

So  much  for  the  past.  What  about  the 
present? 

The  1969  travel  season  was  utter  chaos. 
The  Passport  Office  was  denied  22  permanent 
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employees  it  requested  in  Fiscal  1868.  It  was 
denied  an  additional  24  permanent  employ- 
ees requested  in  Fiscal  1969 — the  year  ter- 
minated on  June  30  past.  We  were  denied 
funds  for  the  opening  of  three  new  Passport 
Agencies  requested  for  1969  and  sorely 
needed  to  alleviate  workload  In  such  over- 
burdened Passport  Agencies  as  New  York, 
Chicago  and  New  Orleans.  As  a  result,  we 
entered  the  1969  travel  season  with  a  total 
of  46  permanent  employees  short,  and  that  Is 
administrative  murder  in  a  relatively  small 
operation. 

Certainly  it  is  no  secret  that  the  spectacu- 
lar Increase  in  overseas  travel  in  the  past  few 
years  is  a  result  of  our  affluent  society.  Even 
those  who  do  not  have  the  money  to  travel 
can  borrow  it. 

The  introduction  of  inexpensive  charter 
flights  has  enticed  citizens  to  travel  overseas 
who  never  would  have  considered  such  trips 
In  the  past.  As  some  of  my  own  acquaintances 
have  said — we  cant  afford  to  stay  home.  It 
costs  more  to  spend  a  week  at  the  beach 
than  it  does  to  make  a  ten  day  tour  of 
Europe. 

Today,  young  i)eople  consider  international 
travel  as  part  of  their  education,  and  they 
get  very  attractive  group  rates.  With  bigger 
and  better  social  security,  more  and  more  of 
the  retirees  are  traveling  overseas.  Teachers, 
secretaries  and  club  women  have  always  been 
avid  travelers,  and  as  these  categories  grow,  so 
do  the  number  of  applicants  for  passports. 

I  am  sure  many  of  you  have  read  about  or 
perhaps  seen  the  mobs  of  people  who  stood 
In  line  for  hours  to  file  their  applications 
at  our  Passport  Agencies  during  the  past  May. 
June  and  July.  We  didnt  have  the  staff  to 
cope  vrtth  the  situation.  Temporary  em- 
ployees, while  welcome,  do  not  overwork 
themselves.  I  suppose  this  is  understanda- 
ble. Permanent  I>assport  Office  employees, 
who  put  in  some  17.000  hours  overtime  In  the 
past  year,  were  groggy  on  the  Job;  some  were 
ordered  home  by  their  doctors,  and  others 
threatened  to  resign.  Overtime  is  expensive, 
not  only  In  dollars,  but  In  the  health  of  em- 
ployees and  in  the  high  rate  of  errors  made 
from  fatigue. 

We  are  also  faced  with  a  personal  problem 
to  which  little  or  no  weight  Is  being  given 
by  those  who  try  to  solve  all  difficulties  with 
platitudes.  Men  and  women  do  not  like 
to  work  at  night,  thanks  to  the  crime-ridden 
streets  of  our  cities.  It  is  not  safe  for  a 
woman  to  stand  at  a  bus  stop  in  Washington. 
D.C.  at  night.  It  is  not  safe  for  a  man  or 
woman  to  walk  the  few  blocks  between  the 
bus  stop  and  home  at  night  in  our  nation's 
Capital.  It  Is  not  safe  to  travel  the  subway 
route  in  the  fun  city  of  New  York  at  night. 
No  husband  wants  his  wife  en  route  from 
office  to  home  after  dark.  Temporary  em- 
ployees and  overtime  might  have  been  the 
emergency  answer  to  heavy  workloads  ten 
years  ago.  but  not  today. 

Another  off  the  cuff  suggestion  has  been 
to  use  the  Post  Office  for  passport  services. 
This  is  not  a  very  practical  Idea  considering 
the  horrendous  problems  the  Post  Office  has 
had  and  is  having  in  handling  Its  own  busi- 
ness, approximately  eighty-one  bilUon  pieces 
of  mall  yearly.  It  takes  several  days  to  get 
a  letter  from  New  York  to  Washington,  which 
Is  more  time  than  It  takes  us  to  Issue  the 
passport. 

Another  Idea  being  pushed  forward  by  in- 
terested parties  is  to  turn  over  to  the  na- 
tional banks  the  Job  of  accepting  passport 
applications.  The  American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents  Is  adamantly  opposed  to  this  because 
there  are  thousands  of  operators  of  small 
travel  agencies  who  eke  out  a  living  by  ar- 
ranging travel  for  the  families,  friends  and 
neighbors.  Banks  are  trying  to  get  into  the 
travel  business;  some  already  are  in  the  travel 
business,  but  as  of  today  it  Is  competitive. 
A  passport  application  Is  a  privileged  docu- 
ment and  has  no  relation  to  a  bank  ac- 
count  or   a   credit   rating.   For  the   United 
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StfttM  Oovemmen^  to  turn  over  to  the  bank* 
the  Job  of  accepting  passport  applications 
la  giving  the  banks  the  flrat  whack  at  the 
toxirlat  buslneoa.  tt  would  be  a  travesty  for 
this  Administratis  to  cut  the  ground  out 
from  under  thousands  of  small  travel  agency 
operators. 

The  truth  of  tlie  matter  Is  that  the  Pass- 
port Office  cannot  operate  under  the  present 
oiBclal  re8trlctlon4  to  its  growth.  Unless  we 
get  more  permanont  employees  and  are  per- 
mitted to  open  lip  new  Passport  Agencies 
where  needed,  we  cannot  cope  with  the  vol- 
lume  of  business  we  expect  In  1970  and  suc- 
ceeding years.  We  have  no  funds  for  re- 
search into  the  future.  We  have  little  or 
no  support  for  otir  concern  about  the  im- 
pact of  the  supenbnlc  jets.  Expedient,  make- 
shift remedies  an  not  the  answer  now  or 
later. 

Well,  what  of  the  future?  If  the  past  Is 
prolo^e,  then  wf  see  nothing  but  frustra- 
tion suid  difficult  ahead.  It  was  only  by 
a  Herculean  effort  on  the  part  of  dedicated 
Passpcxt  Office  employees  that  we  pulled  our- 
selves up  by  our  own  bootstrapw  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  jet  age  of  the  19«0'8. 
Every  effort  to  organize  and  equip  the  office 
to  meet  the  nee*  of  the  public  was  ques- 
tioned and  delayed  and  blocked  for  weeks 
and  months  at  a  time,  thanks  to  red  tape 
and  inept  bureaucrats. 

Now,  the  PresHlent  has  given  the  green 
light  to  the  supersonic  Jet.  I  am  sure  you  all 
have  read  of  tlje  highly  publicized  per- 
formance of  the  iST,  due  to  enter  commer- 
cial service  by  1J78  which  will  be  four  or 
five  years  after  tfce  Brltlsh-Prench  Concord 
3ST  and  the  So^et  'nj-144.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  will  be  jtruggllng  with  the  Impact 
of  the  Jumbo  Jtite  which  they  claim  will 
be  in  operation  py  the  end  of  this  year.  I 
seriously  doubt  It.  I  don't  know  how  many 
of  you  have  seeq  the  Boeing  747,  but  It  Is 
a  tremendous  vetolcle  seating  between  360 
and  370  passengets.  Over  180  747s  have  been 
ordered  by  International  airlines.  Food  will 
be  served  from  six  galleys;  there  will  be  14 
stewardesses  on  each  plane;  there  will  be 
ten  doors  for  tHe  entry  and  exit  of  pas- 
sengers. Pollowln*  the  747  will  be  other  giant 
aircraft,  such  M  Lockheed's  L-1011  and 
McDonnell  Doug^'  DC-10.  These  fantastic 
carriers  will  cut  9  half -hour  to  an  hour  from 
Trans-Atlantic  flights,  and  probably  more 
from  the  Pacific  runs. 

Are  the  airport*  ready  for  this?  The  answer 
Is  no.  Are  the  cities  of  departure  and  entry 
ready  for  this?  The  answer  is  no.  Is  air  safety 
^1  ready  for  this?  The  an- 
everybody  is  working  on  an 
I  study  or  a  survey  of  a  eer- 
ie over-all  problem,  but 
they've  been  dolnjg  this  for  years  in  the  past, 
and  apparently  will  continue  for  years  in  the 
future.  In  the  c^eantlme.  these  planes  are 
being  built  and  will  be  In  service  In  a  mat- 
ter of  months.       ^ 

The  air  trafflci  problem,  airport  conges- 
tion, the  transDortation  between  airports 
and  the  inner  cliry,  baggage  handling:  per- 
sonnel problems-i—are  all  In  the  collective 
laps  of  the  exper^.  I  have  a  headache  of  my 
own — that  Is  tl^e  documentation  of  tJ.S. 
citizens  for  travsi  abroad  in  the  decade  of 
the  Seventies.       1 

The  most  emphasized  and  often-repeated 
requirement  of  t|»e  future  Is  speed,  which  is 
necessary,  we  ar«  told  "to  prevent  too  great 
a  disparity  between  the  ever  diminishing 
flying  time  and  t|>e  time  needed  to  clear  pas- 
sengers and  thelP  baggage."  Another  require- 
ment is  reasonable  cost  of  producing,  issu- 
ing and  maintaining  the  travel  document, 
as  well  as  related  citizenship  records.  A  third 
requirement,  butt  certainly  not  the  least  Im- 
portant. Is  security,  not  only  on  the  na- 
tional level,  but|  on  the  individual  citizen 
level.  j 

In  this  day  and  age.  it  is  very  eas>  to 
overemphasize  speed,  but  speed,  like  every- 
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thing  else,  must  be  relative.  In  the  case  of 
travel.  It  must  be  related  to  security,  ac- 
curacy, sufficiency  of  Information  and  pas- 
senger convenience. 

Emphasis  on  "spieed"  has  brought  about 
the  so-called  "one-man  clearance"  at  air- 
ports which  supersedes  clearance  of  pas- 
sengers through  public  health,  immigration, 
agriculture  and  customs.  One  Inspector  is 
supposed  to  handle  the  primary  Inspection 
for  all  four  agencies.  If  he  detects  a  "prob- 
lem case,"  he  refers  the  passenger  to  a  spe- 
cialist for  a  secondary -or  more  detailed  In- 
spection. Just  bow  successful  this  rapid 
clearance  system  will  be  when  related  to 
undetected  entry  of  drugs,  contraband, 
pornography,  human  and  agricultural  dis- 
eases. Is  a  matter  for  futiire  analysis.  The 
proponents  of  this  system  stress  the  con- 
venience of  the  passenger.  They  stress  the 
lack  of  customs  search  In  other  countries, 
but  they  fall  to  stress  the  high  rate  of  dis- 
ease to  animal  and  plant  life;  communicable 
human  diseases;  the  lucrative  international 
traffic '  in  smuggled  goods,  and  so  forth,  ad 
Infinitum.  They  fall  to  stress  that  the  U.S. 
Is  the  target  for  drugs  and  contraband  be- 
cause this  is  where  the  money  is,  and  the 
financial  kick-back  in  the  V3.  is  Ukely  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  world.  Who  In  a  foreign 
community  cares  If  American  citizens  are 
saddled  with  a  staggering  tax  bill  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  agricultural  and  animal  dis- 
eases. Who  In  a  foreign  community  cares 
about  the  destruction  of  American  youth  by 
narcotics?  Who  cares  if  America  is  plas- 
tered with  pornographic  literature,  pictures 
and  films? 

Do  you  Icnow  how  much  it  costs  you,  as  a 
taxpayer,  to  fight  plant  and  animal  disease 
and  the  destruction  of  our  natural  resources 
from  the  infestations  introduced  Into  this 
country  by  the  Illegal  entry  of  fruits,  plants, 
vegetables,  seeds,  meats  and  meat  products? 
A  mlnlmvun  of  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
annually.  This  figure  was  g^iven  to  me  two 
days  ago  by  the  Plant  Quarantine  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Is  there  no  slgfniflcance  to  such  statements 
as  made  by  President  Nixon  when  he  pointed 
out  that  "between  the  years  1960  and  1967 
Juvenile  arrests  involving  the  use  of  drugs 
rose  by  almost  800  per  cent.  New  York  City 
alone  has  records  of  some  40.000  heroin  ad- 
dicts, and  this  number  rises  between  7,000 
and  9.000  a  year."  Consider  this  for  a  moment 
and  to  our  shame:  During  Fiscal  1969  the 
Customs  Service  chalked  up  a  record-break- 
ing 6,200  arrests  as  against  4,343  In  Fiscal 
1968 — a  42%  Increase — related  directly  to 
drug  smuggling.  In  keeping  with  the  times. 
Import  of  all  types  of  drugs  has  Increased — 
heroin,  opium,  cocaine  and  hashish  have  sky- 
rocketed. The  same  can  be  said  of  porno- 
graphic literature  entering  the  U.S.  But 
thanks  to  our  court  decisions,  we  are  now 
manufacturing  our  own — almost  as  authen- 
tic as  the  filth  which  was  and  still  is  smug- 
gled Into  this  country.  But  we  have  developed 
a  permissive  society,  more  Intent  on  pro- 
tecting the  lawbreaker  than  the  law  ablder. 
And   we  are  reaping  oiir  Just  rewards. 

The  U.S.  citizen  gripes  about  inconvenience 
if  he  Is  delayed  about  ten  or  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes  when  Customs  inspects  his  baggage 
or  when  he  is  questioned  about  food  or  bulbs 
or  seeds  he  may  have  hidden  in  his  belong- 
ings. When  the  Health  Officer  asks  the  home- 
coming traveller  where  he  spent  the  two 
weeks  prior  to  his  return,  in  order  to  find  If 
he  had  been  exposed  to  contaminated  areas, 
our  emancipated  citizen  snarls  back  that  It's 
nobody's  business.  Of  course,  no  one  expects 
or  wants  100%  baggage  inspection.  As  we 
heard  this  morning,  over  70  million  bags, 
crates  and  packages  enter  the  U.S.  annually, 
and  it  would  be  physically  impossible  to  in- 
spect all  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
Is  a  vast  difference  between  haphazard  in- 
spection and  adequate  inspection  geared  to 
safeguard  our  national  interests. 
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If  you  read  the  newspapers  you  couldn't 
have  missed  the  furor  being  raised  by  some 
of  our  so-called  IntelUgentBla  regarding  a  few 
questions  being  asked  by  the  Census  takers 
In  the  hope  of  getting  accurate  data  regard- 
ing our  population.  U.S.  citizens  have  bucked 
the  checking  of  social  security  records  as  an 
"Invasion  of  privacy."  The  search  for  nar- 
cotics Is  an  "Invasion  of  privacy." 

You  may  not  see  the  connection  between 
these  facts  and  the  accent  on  speed  and  ac- 
commodation of  the  international  traveler — 
the  connection  is  this :  We  are  curtailing  vir- 
tually all  phases  of  interrogation,  searoh  and 
inspections  and  oompromising  national  se- 
curity and  well-being  In  order  to  satisfy  a 
national  psychosis  for  speed  and  more  speed , 
Individual  convenience  and  rights.  What 
about  the  requirements  and  rights  of  good 
government  serving  all  our  citizens  and  not 
Just  the  vocal  and  organized  few? 

I  am  in  full  agreement  that  better  meth- 
ods of  clearing  international  travelers  at 
ports  of  exit  and  entry  must  be  developed. 
But  I  would  never  agree  to  lessening  the 
national  security  to  accommodate  speed  and 
convenience. 

There  has  been  considerable  pressure  from 
various  quarters,  primarily  the  airlines,  to 
subetitute  a  card  passport  for  the  present 
book  passport.  The  card  could  be  scanned 
electronioally.  It  would  feed  its  reading  into 
a  computer  which  would  give  a  "go"  or  "no 
go"  signal  to  the  passenger  who  would  then 
proceed  to  pick  up  his  baggage.  The  "no  go" 
passenger  would  move  along  to  a  visual  In- 
spection by  an  official.  It  sounds  great.  But 
we  are  not  living  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  and  the  Incidence  of  counterfeiting 
and  fraud  are  too  prevalent  to  entrust  in- 
dividual identification  to  a  dociunent  akin 
to  a  credit  card.  Certainly,  you  all  must  be 
aware  of  what  is  happening  in  the  credit 
card  business.  The  loss  to  U.S.  business  and 
the  Government  is  in  the  scores  of  millions 
of  dollars,  and  this  loss  is  financed  by  your 
tax  dollars. 

Of  course,  every  country  must  establish 
its  own  criteria  in  the  security  field,  and 
while  100  percent  security  In  personal  Iden- 
tification has  never  been  achieved,  and  may 
never  be  achieved,  it  is  imperative  that  any 
new  system  of  international,  personal,  iden- 
tity documentation  attain  a  higher  degree 
of  secinrlty  than  we  have  today. 

Without  getting  into  the  details  of  the 
insecurity  of  plastic  cards  and  the  cost  of 
computer  clearances  and  the  technical  prob- 
lems involved  with  the  establishment  of 
such  automatic  clearances  at  some  300  pwrts 
of  entry  and  international  land  border  cross- 
ings, let  me  state  that  this  type  of  solution 
to  mass  travel  Is  a  long,  long  way  off.  If  we 
could  not  obtain  the  funds  for  22  or  24 
employees  for  fiscal  1968  and  1969,  or  the 
funds  to  establish  three  new  Passport  Field 
Agencies  for  1970,  where  do  you  suppose 
we  will  get  the  funds  for  such  sophisticated 
equipment  as  computers  and  scanners?  This 
equipment  costs  millions  of  dollars.  This  is 
my  first  practical  question. 

I  have  recommended  for  some  time  an 
interim  solution — that  Is  the  standardization 
of  all  passports — the  world  over.  As  long  as 
visas  are  required,  the  passport  book  is  re- 
quired. But  If  the  format  of  the  passport 
were  standardized,  it  would  aid  ind  speed 
up  border  inspections  everywhere.  And  be- 
lieve me,  we  are  well  on  our  way  towards 
such  standardization.  Some  49  foreign  na- 
tions have  sent  their  representatives  to  the 
Passport  Office  to  study  our  methods  of  ac- 
cepting applications,  as  well  as  processing 
the  dociunent,  and  our  format  has  already 
been  adopted  by  a  number  of  countries.  In 
due  course,  this  may  spread.  Other  stand- 
ardizations reconunended  by  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  are 
being  adopted,  so  that  we  are  moving  to- 
wards the  development  of  a  better  travel 
document. 
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As  of  now,  a  card  passport  la  not  feasible. 
It  Is  not  secure,  and  It  does  not  provide  for 
visas  If  we  are  to  provide  accvu-ate  identifi- 
cation of  the  individual,  security  of  the  docu- 
ment and  the  fiexlblUty  required  for  Interna- 
tional travel,  we  must  develop  a  fool-proof 
document.  ThU  leads  to  my  opinion,  that 
this  country,  sooner  or  later,  will  have  to 
move  towards  a  national  registration.  ThU 
is  no  invasion  of  privacy— it  Is  a  personal 
safeguard.  No  InteUlgent,  law-abiding  citi- 
zen can  seriously  object  to  a  national  regU- 
tratlon  which  would  establish  his  Identity 
and  safeguard  such  accounts  as  his  social 
security,  bank,  tax  and  Insurance  benefits. 
Most  of  the  loop-holes  and  errors  In  today's 
Identification  methods  which  result  In  enor- 
mous tax  evasion;  social  security  frauds  and 
national  crime,  could  in  large  measure  be 
corrected  by  national  registration.  Scores  of 
millions  of  tax  dolUrs  are  going  down  the 
drain  annually  because  there  is  no  practical 
fool-proof  method  or  system  by  which  crimi- 
nals who  are  defrauding  the  Oovemment  can 
be  apprehended  If  they  have  no  tax  record,  or 
social  security  record  or  bank  accotint.  Other 
countries  have  solved  some  of  these  problems 
by  national  registration — why  can't  we? 

One  other  word  on  behalf  of  the  law-abid- 
ing citizen  who  normally  would  not  object 
to  national  registration.  ThU  will  make  you 
shudder  because  we  have  all  been  brain- 
washed about  fingerprinting.  Do  you  know 
that  there  are  over  190  million  IndlvlduaU 
in  this  country  who  have  been  fingerprinted? 
'Vll  Government  employees  are  fingerprinted. 
So  are  all  members  of  the  mlUtary  services 
and  employees  In  defense  plants.  There  is  no 
better  identification  In  thU  world  than  a 
fingerprint,  and  I  suggest  that  a  secure, 
coimterfeit-proof,  national  regUtratlon  card, 
with  or  without  the  fingerprint,  may  be  the 
genesU  of  the  international  passport  card  of 
the  future.  If  the  format  can  be  standardized, 
let  us  say  by  ten  nations  with  the  largest 
volume  of  tourism,  we  would  be  well  on  our 
way  towards  an  acceptable  international 
identification  document. 

However,  I  don't  believe  that  the  American 
public  is  sophisticated  enough  to  accept  this 
idea  at  the  present  time.  We  may  have  to  go 
through  more  traumatic  experiences,  such 
as  the  assassinations  of  the  past  few  years; 
Increased  crime  and  violence  and  widespread 
drug  addiction  and  all  their  related  national 
and  international  off-shoots  before  otir  citi- 
zens will  demand  an  accurate  accounting  of 
who's  who. 

The  real  question  U :  Do  we  want  an  inter- 
national travel  document  with  integrity,  or 
do  we  want  a  travel  document  which  sacri- 
fices integrity  and  security  for  speed  and  the 
convenience  of  the  passenger?  I  believe  we 
can  attain  a  high  degree  of  all  three — In- 
tegrity, security  and  convenience — if  we  can 
Giet  the  support  for  the  Interim  research 
which  has  to  be  conducted  before  we  reach 
any  conclusions.  We  are  at  that  point  now, 
and  we  need  Judicious  support  from  business 
and  industry  for  the  further  development  ol 
the  international  identification  document  of 
the  future. 
Thank  you. 
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SISTER  ST.  MARY  ORR  OF 
MARYWOOD   COLLEGE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  4,  1969 


Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
so  often  true  in  the  annals  of  American 
education  that  there  should  arise  a  per- 
son who  quietly  steps  forward  to  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  and.  when  the  years  of 
that  person  as  an  educator  are  finished, 


we  should  all  realize  that  in  that  per- 
son's time  a  veritable  revolution  in  edu- 
cation had  been  accomplished. 

Such  a  person  is  Sister  St.  Mary  Orr  of 
Marywood  College. 

No  other  could  more  fittingly  be  called 
the  complete  daughter  of  Marywood.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  first  graduating 
class  of  Marywood.  She  went  from  the 
college  into  the  Order  of  the  Sisters 
Servants  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary,  and  put  her  keen  mind  to  work 
on  the  problems  of  the  troubled  child. 

Under  her  expert  care  there  was 
founded  at  Marywood  the  psychoeduca- 
tlonal  clinic  at  Marywood  College.  It  be- 
came the  principal  consulting  service  of 
the  St.  Joseph's  Children  and  Maternity 
Hospital.  It  became,  also,  the  great  hope 
of  countless  mothers  and  fathers  who 
took  their  troubled  children  to  Mary- 
wood for  help,  and  foimd  help  in  abun- 
dance. To  the  clinic  also  came  very  bright 
children  who  had  somehow  fallen  be- 
hind in  their  reading  abilities,  and  who 
found  the  road  to  education  blocked  by 
their  inability  to  read  well.  Again, 
countless  children  foimd  that,  through 
the  help  of  this  magnificent  educator 
and  her  associates,  there  was  a  road  to 
reading  that  could  be  opened  for  them, 
and  they  joined  their  classmates  as 
peers,  or  even  better  than  peers. 

Sister  St.  Mary  Orr  was  selected  to  be 
dean  of  students,  then  worked  for  6  years 
as  assistant  to  the  Mother  General  of  her 
order.  Her  extraordinary  intellect  and 
administrative  talents  were  then  called 
upon  when  she  was  selected  as  the  presi- 
dent of  Marywood  College  in  1961. 

For  8  years  she  has  worked  to  make 
Marywood  one  of  the  truly  distinguished 
women's  colleges  in  America.  That  she 
has  been  successful  is  attested  to  by  the 
record  of  the  graduates  of  Marywood. 
whose  talents  are  in  demand  all  across 
America,  and  all  across  the  spectrum  of 
learning. 

At  the  very  height  of  her  actiievements, 
Sister  St.  Mary  Orr  has  announced  that 
she  has  chosen  to  retire,  to  give  the  presi- 
dency of  MarjTvood  into  the  hands  of  a 
younger  woman.  I  know  that  the  whole 
community  would  like  to  turn  to  her,  to 
ask  that  she  remain  as  the  president  of 
Marywood  a  little  longer.  But  I  know  also 
that  the  whole  community  respects  her 
prof  oimd  wisdom,  and  recognizes  that  her 
judgment  in  this  matter  must  be  followed 
just  as  we  have  learned  to  follow  her 
judgments  in  the  past. 

I  am  paying,  today,  my  own  personal 
tribute  to  Sister  St.  Mary  Orr  and  to  the 
other  magnificent  educators  of  Marywood 
College.  It  is  the  college  from  which  my 
own  wife  was  graduated.  It  is  the  college 
from  which  thousands  of  other  young 
women  were  graduated,  to  spread  the 
tradition  of  learning  which  was  given  to 
them  so  generously  at  Marj-wood. 

Each  generation  must  pass  the  torch  of 
learning  to  the  next  generation.  I  know 
no  hand  in  which  the  torch  of  learning 
has  burned  more  brightly  as  it  has  burned 
in  the  hand  of  Sister  St.  Mary  Orr.  By 
whatever  test  she  might  be  measured— be 
it  as  woman,  as  educator,  or  as  presi- 
dent of  a  college — I  have  no  doubt  that 
Sister  St.  Mary  Orr  will  always  be  known 
as  one  of  the  truly  outstanding  servants 
of  God  aind  one  of  the  outstanding  Sis- 
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ters  Servants  of  the  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  append  here  an  editorial  and  an 
article  from  the  Scranton  Tribune,  and 
an  article  from  the  Scranton  Times. 


(Prom  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune, 
Oct.  7,  1969) 
Mabtwood'b  Sism  St.  Ma«t 
The  action  of  SUter  M.  St.  Mary  Orr  in 

submitting  her  resignation  as  president  of 
Marywood  College,  and  the  decUion  of  the 
college's  governing  body  to  accept  the  resig- 
nation effective  with  the  appointment  of  a 
new  president,  prompt  the  mlxttire  of  emo- 
tions typical  of  such  Instances. 

One  feels  a  touch  of  regret  that  SUter  St. 
Mary,  after  nine  years  as  head  of  the  Catholic 
women's  college,  and  with  an  identity  with 
Msuywood  extending  back  to  membership  in 
Its  first  graduating  class  50  years  ago.  Is 
leaving  an  office  In  which  she  served  with 
great  ability  and  fidelity. 

Yet,  there  is  complete  understanding  that 
sister  feels  the  burdens  of  the  office — and 
they  are  heavier  than  ever — should  be  un- 
dertaken by  "a  younger  person."  And  there 
is  total  understanding,  too,  that  sister  has 
well-earned  some  ease  and  respite  from  the 
responsibiUty  which  falls  to  administrators 
in  the  area  of  higher  education  today. 

Much  of  love  and  unselfishness  U  woven 
into  sister's  decUlon.  Her  real  motivation  is 
the  advancement  of  the  institution  which 
has  so  well  served  our  area  and  its  people. 
It  is  a  conclusion  drawn  from  her  own  words: 
"...  a  strong  belief  that  a  younger  person 
should  continue  the  pursuit  of  the  common 
goals  of  those  most  concerned  with  Mary- 
wood College." 

During  Sister  St.  Mary's  term  as  president 
of  Marywood  the  college  experienced  a  record 
of  unprecedented  grovrth.  Land  acquisition 
enlarged  the  campus  and  the  Nazareth  Hall 
Student  Center;  Madonna  Hall,  a  student 
residence;  Emmanuel  Hall,  a  faculty  resi- 
dence, and  the  Learning  Resources  Center, 
with  a  new  library  at  its  core,  were  con- 
structed and  tremendously  enlarged  the  col- 
lege's capacity  as  a  regional  asset  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  today  and  the  challenges  of 
tomorrow. 

Sister's  term  has  been  distinguished  fur- 
ther by  the  establishment  of  the  first  grad- 
uate school  of  social  work  In  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania  and  the  initiation  of  a  teacher- 
exchange  program.  Familiar  as  we  are  with 
the  productivity  and  progress  Marywood  has 
known  through  sister's  direction  and  guid- 
ance, we  heartily  join  in  the  expression  of 
■well  done"  which  she  has  earned  and  wish 
her  health  and  satisfaction  as  she  prepares 
to  enter  a  new  phase  in  a  life  dedicated  to 
the  work  of  God  and  man. 

Sister  M.  St,  Mary  Orr,  IHM,  who  for  nine 
years  steered  the  largest  Catholic  woman's 
college  through  the  turbulent  waters  of 
higher  education,  tendered  her  resignation 
as  president  of  Marywood  College  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  at  their  annual  meeting 
at  the  college  on  Saturday.  This  Just  one 
week  to  the  day  after  she  celebrated  the 
Golden  Anniversary  Homecoming  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  grailuating  class  of  the  local 
women's  institution. 

Convinced  of  the  continuing  vitaUty  of 
Marywood  and  with  characteristic  foresight, 
the  president  explained :  "My  resignation  was 
based  on  a  strong  belief  that  a  younger  per- 
son should  continue  the  pursuit  of  the  com- 
mon goals  of  those  most  concerned  with 
Marywood  College." 

The  governing  body  which  made  the  deci- 
sion to  accept  Sister  St.  Mary's  resignation 
effective  when  the  new  president  is  ap- 
pointed is  itself  an  example  of  her  adaptabil- 
ity to  change.  Composed  of  lay  and  religious 
members,  the  revised  Board  of  Trustees  was 
organized  last  year  under  the  first  lay  chair- 
man. Dr.  Clarence  C  Walton. 
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Durtng  Sister  Bt.  Mary's  t«rm,  the  local 
women's  college  has  enjoyed  a  period  of  un- 
precedented gTcmlh.  Campus  boundaries 
were  expanded  by  the  purchase  of  land: 
buildings  were  erected — Nazareth  Hall  Stu- 
dent Center.  Madonna  Hall  Student  Resi- 
dence. £:nunanu4|  Ball  Faculty  Residence  and 
more  recently.  th«  Learning  Resources  Center 
In  Northeastern  ^ennsyvlanla,  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  a  teacher-exchange  program  and  par- 
ticipation in  such  cooperative  efforts  as  the 
Lehigh  Consortium  and  NEPIC  were  some  of 
the  academic  sttps  taken  under  Sister  St. 
Mary's  direction. 


[R«in  the  Scraiiton  (Pa.)  Times,  Oct.  7, 
1969] 

Pkssidznt  Rs^gms  Post  at  Mabtwood 

The  president  of  Marywood  College  has 
resigned,  according  to  the  board  of  trustees. 

Sister  M.  St.  Mary  Orr,  I.H.M.,  president 
of  the  Catholic  ^omen's  college  for  the  past 
nine  years,  submitted  her  resignation  at  the 
recent  fall  meetltog  of  the  governing  board. 

In  accepting  h#r  request  the  trustees  asked 
that  Sister  St.  i/Saiy  agree  to  serve  as  acting 
president  until  ai  successor  Is  named. 

It  Is  expectec^  a  new  president  will  be 
named  in  the  siting,  near  the  close  of  the 
ctirrent  academic  year,  said  the  annovmce- 
ment. 

Durtng  the  ntar-decade  of  her  term  In 
omce.  Stster  St.  Mary  indicated  in  a  recent 
report,  the  college  has  witnessed  an  accelera- 
tion of  pace  andj  an  awareness  of  the  times 
unequaled  In  anjr  comparable  period. 

"Caught  in  th^  tide  of  a  society  tossed  by 
crosscvirrentfl  of  '  political  and  social  issues, 
Marywood  has  be^n  anchored  In  faith  and  In- 
tent upon  its  mission  of  nurturing  person- 
hood  and  intellef;tual  discovery.  Most  of  all 
we  are  a  college  1  meeting  the  contemporary 
on  the  strength  ^  the  past,  cutting  what  we 
hope  will  be  a  cljear  path  into  the  future  of 
independent  higher  education,"  she  declared. 

Speaking  of  be^  resignation  she  said,  "Such 
an  objective  in^oses  a  daily  bxirden  best 
carried  on  by  thqse  equipped  with  the  youth 
and  vitality  demanded  by  the  task.  .  .  .  My 
resignation  was  Uased  on  a  strong  belief  that 
a  younger  person  should  continue  the  pur- 
suit of  the  comn^n  goals  of  those  most  con- 
cerned wltn  Mariwood  College." 

Sister  St.  Mary,  a  native  of  Scranton,  re- 
ceived a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  with  the 
first  class  graduated  from  Marywood  in  1919. 
She  earned  a  master  of  arts  degree  at  Catho- 
lic University  and  a  doctorate  in  psychology 
at  Pordham  University.  She  has  taught  In  the 
parochial  schoolsjof  the  Scranton  Diocese  and 
at  Marywood  Se nonary. 

With  Sister  M.iCuthbert.  dean,  she  found- 
ed the  Psycho-ftiucational  Clinic  at  Mary- 
wood and  was  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology.      I 

She  served  for|a  time  as  dean  of  students 
and  for  six  yearsjwas  assistant  to  the  mother 
general  of  the  asters.  Servants  of  the  Im- 
maculate Heart  pt  Mary,  immediately  prior 
to  her  appointment  as  president  of  Mary- 
wood College  in  |September,  1961. 

She  is  a  felloW  of  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Associatlo^,  a  dlplomate  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  lExamlners  in  Professional 
Psychology,  a  registered  clinical  psychologist 
of  Pennsylvania!  a  charter  member  of  the 
I' 


American  Catho 
and  professor  of 


c  Psychological  Association, 
psychology  and  education. 

Under  Sister  *t.  Mary,  a  major  building 
program  at  Marfwood  was  inaugurated  and 
the  dedication  o^  Madonna  Hall,  resident  for 
students;  Nazare(th  Hall,  the  Student  Union 
Building;  Emmahuel  Hall,  residence  for  the 
priests  on  the  faculty,  and  the  Learning  Re- 
sources Center  to^jk  place. 

Under  her  sujjervislon  and  direction  the 
50th  Jubilee  CaitipwJgn  Fund  was  organized 
and  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  college  was  cdebrated. 

A  spokesman  f^r  the  board  of  trustees  said 
Sister  St.  Marys  puccess  as  an  administrator 
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has  been  manifested  in  many  areas :  The  ma- 
terial growth  of  the  college  In  terms  of  build- 
ings and  acreage,  her  ability  to  attract  fac- 
ulty of  high  competency,  and  the  extending 
and  enrlchenlng  of  the  curricula  within  the 
various  degree  programs. 

Her  greatest  success,  however,  cannot  be 
measured  statistically,  he  said,  explaining  It 
is  her  capacity  to  instill  In  faculty  and  stu- 
dents alike  what  she  calls  "the  exciting  pur- 
suit of  excellence." 

Sister  St.  Mary  was  honored  recently  by 
the  Catholic  University  of  America  with  an 
alumni  award  for  distinguished  achievement 
in  higher  education. 
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THY  PmST  LOVE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.,  were  in  Chi- 
csigo  recently.  He  presented  a  paper  to 
the  Bryan  Society  entitled  "Thy  First 
Love."  Because  I  wish  to  share  Dr.  Ren- 
ter's thoughts  about  two  of  our  former 
colleagues  in  this  body — William  J. 
Bryan  and  Ruth  Bryan  Owen — with  the 
current  membership,  I  include  with  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  this  paper: 
Thy  First  Love 
(By  Dr.  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.) 

INTRODUCmON 

SUghtly  over  twenty  years  ago,  a  delightful 
book.  The  Flight  of  the  Jew,  was  published. 
The  editor  and  one  of  the  authors  is  Dr.  Ger- 
ald L.  Stover.  Dr.  Stover  is  still  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  Christian  statesmen.  While 
these  wise  man  said  many  profound  things,  I 
am  concerned  here  with  only  two.  First,  Dr. 
Stover  said:  "This  is  God's  purpose  In  this 
age  of  grace  in  which  we  live.  His  purpose  is 
to  draw  out  from  every  kindred,  tribe,  and 
naUon  by  His  Holy  Spirit  a  people  who  shall 
bear  His  Name.  This  body  shall  be  comprised 
of  Jew  and  Gentile,  bond  and  free,  male  and 
female,  rich  and  poor.  This  multitude  of  be- 
lieving children  of  God  is  spoken  of  as  the 
Church,  His  body,  His  building,  and  His 
Bride." 

Later,  Dr.  Stover  noted:  "Love  Is  not  gone, 
but  first  love  has  been  left.  The  fervency  of  it 
all,  the  wonder  of  His  very  presence,  the  glory 
of  His  touch,  the  sweetness  of  His  words — 
these  are  left.  Affections  have  been  divided 
between  the  world  and  the  Lord  Jesus,  the 
place  of  prayer  and  communion  have  been 
exchanged  for  the  tinsel  and  camouflage  of  a 
world  that  crucified  Its  Savior.  And  In  the 
glory  His  great  heart  yearns  for  her  love,  for 
her  return  to  the  ecstacy  of  first  love.  But 
thank  God,  It  Is  His  purpose  in  grace  to  one 
day  deliver  us  from  all  the  spots  and  stains  of 
our  unfaithfulness  to  our  Lord." 

GOD'S     SERVANTS 

We  are  immersed  in  the  stream  of  time.  As 
history  bears  us  onward  over  its  cataracts  of 
change  we  cannot  be  certain  of  all  facts  In 
life.  Charlemagne's  followers  never  thought 
of  themselves  as  "coming  out  of  the  dark 
ages."  The  people  of  the  late  Middle  Ages  did 
not  know  their  period  was  giving  away  to  the 
Rennalssance.  Yes,  historical  change  has  a 
way  of  deluding  its  observers. 

All  through  the  skittish  1969's,  America  has 
been  almost  obsessed  with  its  alienated 
minorities — the  incendiary  black  militant 
and  the  welfare  mother,  the  hedonistic  hip- 
pie and  the  campus  revolutionary.  Suddenly, 
this  focus  is  changing.  "You  better  watch 
out,"  barks  Eric  Hoffer,  San  Francisco's  bare- 
knuckle philosopher.  "The  common  man  Is 


standing  up  and  someday  he's  going  to  elect 
a  policeman  President  of  the  United  States." 
The  odd  thing  is  that  the  common  man  did 
not  plan  it  that  way.  Of  course,  apology  has 
become  the  American  posture.  The  liberal 
virtue  of  self-crltlclsm  is  becoming  the  na- 
tional vice  of  self-hate.  We  seem  to  see  every- 
thing about  ourselves  except  what  is  good, 
everything  about  our  i>ast  except  what  we 
have  achieved.  Groveling  has  become  the  na- 
tional disease.  Democracies  are  seldom  mur- 
dered. More  often  they  commit  suicide.  A 
democratic  society  cannot  be  destroyed  ex- 
cept with  the  collaboration  of  its  victims.  In 
our  time  we  can  see  a  foreshado>wlng  of  this 
collaboration  in  the  widespread  tendency  to 
Splrltxial  Appeasement.  Yes,  spiritual  ap- 
peasement is  the  disease  of  those  who  lack 
faith  in  themselves,  in  their  institutions,  and 
in  the  struggle  to  make  all  men  fully  human. 
The  antidote  is  not  hate:  It  is  faith,  trust, 
and  pride. 

William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  was  born  in 
Salem,  Illinois,  on  March  18,  1860,  and  who 
died  on  July  26,  1925,  retired  from  this  world 
an  undefeated  heavy-weight  Christian  states- 
man. He  was  the  son  of  Judge  Silas  Ulllard 
smd  Mariah  Elizabeth  (Jennings)  Bryan. 
When  he  received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Illi- 
nois College  In  1881,  he  was  gTadua,ted  with 
highest  honors  and  valedictorian.  Later,  in 
1884.  he  received  an  A.M.  degree  from  that 
historic  college.  The  Union  College  of  Law 
of  Chicago  awarded  him  the  LL.B.  degree, 
and  he  received  LL.D.  degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  University  of  Arizona.  He  wa-s 
admitted  to  the  bar  In  Illinois  in  1883  and 
practiced  In  that  state  until  1887,  when  he 
started  practice  in  Lincoln.  Nebraska. 

Dr.  Bryan  served  in  the  52d  and  53d  Con- 
gresses (1891-1895)  from  the  First  District  of 
Nebraska.  He  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
U.S.  Senator  in  1894,  but  a  Republican  legis- 
lature made  the  selection.  We  all  recall  that 
he  was  the  Democratic  ruDminee  for  President 
In  1896,  1900,  and  1908,  but  he  was  also  Secre- 
tary of  State  from  March  4,  1913  to  June  9. 
1915,  and  during  this  latter  period,  he  nego- 
tiated 30  treaties  with  governments  reipre- 
sentlng  %  of  the  world's  population.  Also, 
during  his  busy  life,  he  was  Editor  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  from  1894-1896;  Editor 
of  The  Commoner,  a  political  magazine;  he 
raised  the  3d  Regiment  of  the  Nebraska  Vol- 
unteer Infantry  for  the  Spanish  American 
War  in  May,  1898,  and  became  Its  first  colonel; 
and  he  toured  the  world  in  1906  and  contrib- 
uted to  newspapers. 

Statesman  Bryan  married  Mary  Elizabeth 
Balrd  of  Perry.  Illinois,  on  October  1,  1884. 
This  charming  lady  was  bom  on  June  17. 
1861.  and  was  a  student  at  Moniticello 
Seminary  of  Godfrey,  111.,  from  1878  to  1879. 
and  was  graduated  from  the  Presbyterian 
Academy  for  Young  Women  at  Jacksonville, 
m.  in  1881,  as  valedictorian.  Later,  she  took 
special  work  at  Illinois  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska.  Also,  she  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  In  Nebraska  by  the  district  and 
the  supreme  court.  While  the  historian 
remembers  Mr.  Bryan's  books:  The  First 
Battle.  1897;  Under  Other  Flags,  1904;  The 
Old  World  and  Its  Ways.  1907;  Heart  to  Heart 
Appeals.  1917;  The  Menace  of  Darwinism  and 
The  Bible  and  Its  Enemies.  1921;  In  His 
Image.  1922.  eto.  Mrs.  Bryan  was  the  mother 
of  Ruth;  W.  J.,  Jr.;  and  Grace  (Mrs.  R.  L. 
Hargreaves).  Mrs.  Bryan  died  on  January  21, 
1930,  In  Miami.  Florida. 

The  world  remembers  at  least  two  other 
members  of  the  Bryan  Family.  First,  there 
was  Charles  Way  land  Bryan,  a  brother,  who 
was  born  in  Salem.  111.,  on  February  10.  1867. 
and  who  p>assed  away  om  March  4.  1945.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  Illinois  CoUege.  He  married  Bessie  Louise 
Brokaw  on  November  29.  1892,  and  their  chil- 
dren were  Silas  Millard,  Virginia,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Louise  Harnsberger.  He  settled  In 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  In  1891.  He  was  Publisher 
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and  Associate  Editor  of  The  Commoner  m 
1901  to  1923,  and  Editor  of  the  American 
Homestead  for  five  years.  Also,  he  was  engaged 
in  farming  and  the  wholesale  coal  business 
(State  Coal  Co.).  The  world  recalls  he  was 
Mayor  of  Uncoln  from  1915  to  1917  and  1935 
to  1937,  Governor  of  Nebraska  from  1923  to 

1935  and  1931  to  1935,  and  the  DemocraUc 
nominee  for  Vice  President  in  1924.  He  was 
also  active  as  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellow. 
Woodman,  Elk,  and  Klwanis  groups. 

Second,  there  was  Ruth  Bryan  Owen  Rohde, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  W.  J.  Bryan.  She  was 
bom  on  October  2,  1885  and  died  on  July  22. 
1954.  She  was  the  first  woman  ever  chosen 
to  represent  the  U.S.  in  another  country- 
she  was  Minister  to  Denmark  from  1933  to 

1936  She  was  born  In  Jacksonville.  Illinois, 
and  educated  at  Montlcello  Seminary  (1899- 
1901),  the  Unlversitv  of  Nebraska  (1901- 
1903)  and  held  LL.B.  degree  from  Rollins 
College  in  Florida  (1927).  Woman's  College 
of  Florida  (1935),  and  Denlson  University 
(1946),  and  the  L.H.D.  degree  from  RusseU 
Sase  College  (1931)  and  Temple  University. 

She  married  Major  Reginald  A.  Owen  on 
May  3.  1910,  and  the  following  children  were 
born  to  that  union:  Ruth  (Mrs.  Jonas 
Reimer),  John,  Reginald,  and  Helen  (Mrs. 
Harrison  Brown).  After  the  death  of  her 
husband  in  December  of  1927,  she  became 
the  first  woman  sent  to  Congress  from  Flor- 
ida—she served  from  the  4th  District  from 
1929  to  1933.  She  served  as  an  alternate  to 
the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  States  in  1949.  Mrs. 
Owen  married  Captain  Borge  Rohde  of  the 
Danish  Royal  Guards  on  July  11,  1936.  Her 
last  American  home  was  on  Wolden  Road  in 
Ossinlng,  New  York.  She  is  buried  In  St. 
Alb.ins  Church.  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Mrs.  Rohde  was  as  proud  of  her  member- 
ship in  the  D.A.R.  as  her  father  was  as 
President  of  the  National  Dry  Federation  in 
1918.  She  was  also  a  fine  writer,  including 
the  following:  Elements  of  Public  Speaking. 
1931;  Leaves  from  a  Greenland  Diary,  1935; 
Denmark  Caravan,  1936;  The  Castle  in  the 
Silver  Wood.  1939;  Picture  Tales  from  Scan- 
dinavia, 1939;  Look  Forward  Warrior.  1943; 
and  Cor<bbeon  Caravel,  1949. 

On  Sunday,  October  12,  1969.  Dr.  John  R. 
Spauldlng  of  Omaha  took  the  speaker  and 
his  wife  to  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Out  on  Sum- 
mer Street  In  the  southeast  section  of  that 
city,   stands   a   dignified   old   mansion   that 
would  have  become  the  "Montlcello  of  the 
Midwest"  had  William  Jennings  Bryan  been 
President   of   the   United   States.  Mr.  Bryan 
spent   $10,000   on   Falrview  in    1902.   On   Its 
front   steps   the   Silver-tongued   Commoner 
accepted  for  the  third  time  his  party's  nom- 
ination for  the  Presidency.  William  H.  Taft 
and  Woodrow  Wilson  later  visited  Falrview. 
Today,  Lincoln  has  grown  up  around  Fair- 
view  and  until  a  few  years  ago.  the  Bryan 
home  was  a  nurses'  residence  hall  serving 
adjacent     Brvan     Memorial     Hospital.     The 
house  is  much  the  same  as  when  Bryan  left 
It  to  move  to  Florida  for  his  wife's  health  In 
1917.    Efforts    to   restore    Its   interior    to   its 
original   state   have   been   highly  successful, 
although  few  of  the  furnishings  are  original. 
On   that   rainy  day,   I   recalled   that  "God's 
Servants"  lived  there  many  years.  More  peo- 
ple should  avail   themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  such  a  visit  to  the  home  that  was 
reopened    a    few    years    ago    by    the   Junior 
League  of  Lincoln. 

conclusions 
If  this  family  of  statesmen  were  alive 
today,  they  would  tell  the  world  that  there 
"first  love"  is  still  Christianity  but  that  wise 
leadership  via  Christian  principles  is  still 
essential.  They  would  be  concerned  with 
current  Issues  such  as: 

1.  Providing  for  autonomy  In  all  areas. 

2.  Providing  for  Justice  and  equality. 
3  Providing  for  tax  reform. 
4.  Providing  for  reduction  of  the  depletion 

allowance  for  oil. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

5.  Providing  for  the  continuation  of  nop- 
sectartan  and  nondenomlnatlonal  prayers  in 
public  schools. 

6.  Providing  guidelines  to  live  with  the 
cost  of  living. 

7.  Providing  for  continuation  of  interna- 
tionalism as  the  answer  to  isolationism. 

8.  Providing  for  quality  In  education  of  all. 
"God  Is  not  mocked."  We  reap  as  we  sow. 

I  beg  you  love  one  another  and  all  God's 
children.  Let  us  purge  our  hearU  of  hatred 
and  thus  purge  our  land  of  all  misery.  Let  us 
not  merely  love  one  another  sentimentally; 
let  us  do  the  works  of  love,  the  first  of  which 
U  Justice.  With  the  Christian  faith  as  dem- 
onstrated m  the  lives  of  the  Bryans,  all  of  us 
Have  a  bright  tomorrow. 


COMMENTS  ON  10  MORAL  ISSUES 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 
Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  much  in  the  media  lately 
about  the  Nation's  intellectuals  rising  up 
in  some  kind  of  unanimous  righteous 
wrath  about  this  country's  allegedly  "im- 
moral" war  in  South  Vietnam.  The  fact 
of  the  matter,  however,  is  that  the  archi- 
tects of  surrender,  even  in  academic  cir- 
cles, are  far  from  unanimous,  neither  do 
they  have  the  patent  on  morality. 

On  the  eve  of  the  infamous  morato- 
rium an  eminent  scholar  of  political  sci- 
ence, Prof.  Albert  Wehling,  of  Valpa- 
raiso University,  in  my  hometown  of  Val- 
paraiso, Ind.,  did  a  first-rate  job  of  "tell- 
ing it  like  it  is,"  both  morally  and  intel- 
lectually. His  remarks  were  reprinted  in 
the  October  14  issue  of  the  Valparaiso 
Vidette-Messenger,  and  I  insert  the 
story  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Comments  on  10  Moral  Issues 
On  the  eve  of  the  national  moratorium 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam,  planned  locally 
and  nationally  for  Wednesday,  Dr.  Albert 
Wehling,  professor  of  government  at  Val- 
paraiso university,  today  told  The  Vidette- 
Messenger  that  "there  are  10  moral  Issues 
intimately  connected  with  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Vietnam  confUct." 
Herewith  Is  Prof.  Wehllng's  commentary 
on  that  timely  issue : 

"I  have  no  authority  to  speak  for  Valpa- 
raiso imlverslty  and  do  not  do  so  now.  The 
university  has  no  authority  to  speak  for  me, 
expressly  or  tacitly,  by  actions  or  sanctions 
except  on  matters  of  principle  previously  an- 
nounced in  its  official  publications.  Our 
country's  engagement  in  Vietnam  Is  not  one 
of  these. 

"There  has  been  in  effect  for  about  five 
years  or  more  a  moratorium  on  facts,  reason, 
and  particularly  on  the  great  moral  issues 
involved  In  that  engagement.  The  later  are 
inextricably  and  properly  Interwlned  in  our 
system  with  legal  and  political  principles  and 
decision. 

"I  submit  that  there  are  10  moral  Issues 
intimately  connected  with  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  In  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
"First  is  the  moral  Issue  of  the  obllgaUon 
of  the  United  States  under  a  valid  treaty  and 
of  the  national  honor  In  fulfilling  it.  Just  as 
the  Supreme  court  Is  the  final  Interpreter  of 
the  Constitution  and  of  Congressional 
statues,  the  official  Interpretation  of  a  treaty 
is  m  the  presidency.  (Treaties  are  not  made 
under  the  Constitution  but  under  the  sov- 
ereign authority  of  the  United  States.) 
"Four  Presidents  and  four  secretaries  of 
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state  have  agreed  upon  our  country's  com- 
mitment under  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  and  its  protocol,  both 
made  to  respond  to  the  criminal  trespass  of 
International  villains. 

"Second  is  the  normal  issue  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  approximately  one  million  in- 
habitants (mostly  Roman  Catholics)  who 
fled  to  the  south  relying  on  the  protection 
of  the  government  in  authority  there  and  on 
the  announced  support  of  the  government 
by  the  United  States. 

"Third  is  the  moral  issue  of  the  duty  of  a 
great  and  civilized  world  power  to  further 
the  development  and  expansion  of  a  world 
rule  of  law.  An  effective  and  accepted  sys- 
tem of  international  law  is  now  'the  last 
best  hope  on  earth'  because  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  world  law  is  world  war  or,  more  prop- 
erly, world  destruction.  It  Is  elementary  and 
axiomatic  that  such  law  depends  absolute^ 
upon  the  principle  of  the  sanctity  of  treaty 
commitments. 

"A  position  on  adherence  to  or  repudia- 
tion of  existing  international  obligations  may 
well  be  the  greatest  moral  Issue  of  our  time. 
It  could  be  that  President  Nixon  had  this  In 
mind  when  he  said  In  effect  that  the  time  of 
our  presence  In  Vietnam  and  the  devotion  of 
our  troops  there  In  support  of  our  position 
constitute  one  of  the  finest  hours  in  oiu 
history. 

"Fourth  Is  the  moral  Issue  of  him  who  will 
not,  as  a  conscientious  objector,  support  this 
position  by  military  service.  It  is  self-evident 
that  he  can  exercise  hU  right  to  object  only 
if  enough  men  will  put  their  lives  on  the  line 
to  defend  his  right  to  object  conscientiously. 
I  submit  that  this  is  not  only  unconscionable 
but  immoral. 

'Fifth  Is  the  moral  Issue  of  him  who  dodges 
military  service  by  any  ruse.  His  sensitive 
conscience  Is  seemingly  undisturbed  by  the 
knowledge  that  someone  must  take  his  place. 
More  despicable  and  immoral  is  the  one  who 
counsels  another  called  for  military  service 
In  ways  to  cheat  his  country. 

"Sixth  is  the  moral  issue  of  bitter,  Irre- 
sponsible, uninformed  dissent  from  official 
policy,  knowing  such  dissent  gives  to  the 
enemy  aid  and  comfort— psychological  and 
physical.  Such  contemptible  dishonor  to  the 
more  than  40.000  men  who  have  died  and 
the  more  than  100.000  wounded  in  this  con- 
flict and  disservice  to  the  more  than  half 
million  troops  in  the  field  reach  the  madir 
of  inmiorality. 

"This  kind  of  damaging  dissent  Is  all 
the  more  reprehensible  because  the  military 
forces  have  fought  under  unprecedented 
orders  not  to  seek  a  military  victory  but  to 
use  every  reasonable  precaution  to  protect 
noncombatants,  while  fighting  an  enemy  who 
rejected  the  laws  of  war  and  gave  no  quarter. 
"Seventh  is  the  moral  issue  of  the  easy 
v^ay— of  remaining  silent  or  of  opposing,  not 
because  our  country  U  wrong  but  because 
being  right  in  this  cause  Is  to  support  that 
which  Is  expensive.  Irritating,  inconvenient, 
devlslve,  and  unpopular.  Persons  who  take 
the  easy  way  should  remember  the  retired 
■politician'  down  In  Texas  who  woiUd  rather 
be  right  than  be  president. 

"Eighth  Is  the  moral  issue  of  whether  the 
United  States  Is  to  continue  In  its  reluctant 
but  natural  role  as  the  leader  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  who  would  be  free.  A  country 
which  does  not  keep  Its  word  cannot  lead 
very  many  very  far  very  long. 

"Ninth  is  the  moral  Issue  of  permitting 
that  excess  of  freedom  which  destroys  free- 
dom 'Every  form  of  government  has  within 
itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destraction.'  A 
democracy  Is  especially  vulnerable  and  deli- 
cate; it  is  always  one  short  step  away  from 
a  mobocracy  to  which  it  descends  when  free- 
dom becomes  license.  Anti-war  protesters  in 
substantial  numbers  have  already  reached 
this  level.  ..  _       .. 

"Tenth  Is  the  moral  Issue  of  aUowlng  the 
Constitution  to  be  a  refuge  for  those  who 
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wo\ild  destroy  It  iwhen  and  If  tbey  can.  To 
Interpret  the  gtiaranty  of  oon«tltutlonal 
rlgbta  aa  apidlcable  to  the  actlYltlea  of  dis- 
loyal makers  of  national  mischief  Is  to  proetl- 
tute  the  meanimg  and  purpose  of  the 
Constitution. 

"Tboee  are  the  Immense  Issues  of  personal, 
national  and  International  morality  Involved. 
The  price  of  abandoning  high  principles  and 
a  firm  moral  stance  Ls  national  self -contempt 
and  mortification  unless  traditional  values 
have  been  so  diluted  or  forsaken  that  our 
country  has  lost  It*  soul. 

"Some  of  us  hax^e  felt  on  occasion  a  sud- 
den mysterious  breeze  on  a  tranquil  day  and 
for  which  tho'e  seemed  to  be  no  explanation. 
Prom  the  distant  past  has  come  the  belief 
founded  In  the  wiadom  of  the  ages  that  this 
phenomenon  is  Ood  sighing  when  the  most 
beloved  of  his  creations  reach  for  the  noble 
heights  of  which  He  made  them  capable — 
Sknd  they  falter  because  In  the  ultimate  push 
too  many  are  t4o  weak,  too  selfish,  too 
thoughtless,  too  qowardly,  too  faithless,  too 
Inmoral. 

"If  this  should  be  true,  there  will  be  that 
sudden,  mysterious  breeze.  somewhat 
stronger  than  usu^l,  blowing  across  our  land 
this  mid-week.  Arid  we  will  know  the  reason 
why." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  JOP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  t^ovember  4,  1969 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  iir.  Speaker,  in  a  speech 
to  the  Arkansas  Petroleum  Council  on 
October  15.  Janies  G.  Morton,  director 
of  Government  Relations  for  the  Manu- 
facturing ChenUsts  Association,  pre- 
sented a  thorough,  realistic  appraisal  of 
this  Nations  economic  and  political  out- 
look for  the  1970!s. 

Mr.  Morton,  ap  able  substitute  for  our 
distinguished  cdlleague  from  Arkansas 
( Mr.  Pryor)  ,  wh6  served  as  special  assist- 
ant to  three  Secretaries  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commence,  stated  that  the  eco- 
nomic and  socisil  problems  of  the  next 
decade  will  havej  no  simple  solutions.  He 
predicted,  howeier,  that  the  American 
business  commuifity  will  lend  a  great  deal 
of  support  to  our  efforts  to  solve  these 
problems  and  that  the  individual  busi- 
nessman will  pe  much  more  issue 
oriented,  pragmatic,  and  public-service 
minded  than  heretofore. 

I  wish  to  insert!  the  text  of  Mr.  Morton's 
remarks  at  this  i^oint  in  the  Record,  and 
I  trust  that  the  business  community  will 
take  his  pertinent  suggestions  to  heart: 
Economic  and  PoiiricAi.  Trends  in  the  1970'8 
(Remarks  by  Jan^es  Q.  Morton  before  the 
Arkansas  Petroleiim  Council.  Oct.  15,  1969) 

It  is  a  pleeLSure  to  be  here  today  to  pinch - 
hit  for  my  friend,  David  Pryor.  I  always  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  return  to  this  land 
of  scenic  wonders  )and  warm-hearted,  down- 
to-earth  people,  lihe  new  dynamism  in  Ar- 
kansas is  as  invigorating  as  the  mountain 
air;  It  gives  exciting  promise  to  your  future. 

Congressman  Prior  has  earned  a  reputation 
In  Washington  fir  wit,  charm,  and  elo- 
quence— all  of  which  are  well  known  to  the 
people  of  Arkansaa.  He  is  one  of  the  bright 
young  leaders  on  tihe  national  scene.  It  thus 
took  considerable  i  temerity  on  my  part  to 
agree  to  appear  In  bis  place. 

For  me  to  com^  here  was  like  a  bench 
warmer   replacing   Bill   Montgomery   In   the 
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backfield  of  the  Razorbacks.  But,  come  to 
think  of  It,  It  Is  a  more  welcome  assignment 
than  Wichita  State  faces  a  week  from  Sat- 
urday. 

Economic  forecasting  is  being  foUowed  with 
no  less  enthusiasm  than  football  predictions 
these  days,  even  in  Arkansas.  So  I  shall  try 
to  sketch  a  few  dimensions  of  our  economic 
future  and  also  size  up  the  changing  shape 
of  American  politics  in  the  1970's. 

As  our  country  proceeds  Into  the  final  third 
of  the  20th  Century  swift  and  sweeping 
changes  are  occxirrlng.ln  our  economic  life 
as  well  as  in  oiur  politics. 

Powerful  forces  of  growth  and  change  pro- 
duced by  the  wave  of  new  technology  axe. 
Indeed,  remaking  America.  We  should  wel- 
come the  challenges  of  change,  not  fear  them. 
But  the  transition  wlU  be  more  satisfactorily 
negotiated  If  we  achieve  an  adequate  meas- 
ure of  control  over  the  forces  affecting  our 
future. 

This  Is  easier  said  than  done,  of  course, 
as  one  perceives  In  our  frustrated  efforts  to 
end  the  war  in  Vietnsun  and  dampen  the 
fires  of  Inflation.  These  two  complicated  and 
dlfiBcult  tasks  relate  in  various  ways  to  nearly 
all  o\ir  other  major  problems. 

President  Nixon  is  finding,  like  Lyndon 
Johnson,  that  unless  he  succeeds  In  ameli- 
orating the  Vietnam  situation  there  are  nar- 
row limits  on  what  else  he  may  accomplish. 

Equally  vital  to  our  nation's  future  and 
to  each  of  us  as  individuals  Is  the  urgent 
need  to  curb  inflation.  The  noted  economist 
George  Hagedorn  recently  penned  a  proverb 
for  our  times  when  he  wrote:  "Pear  of  Infla- 
tion is  the  beginning  of  economic  wisdom." 

The  Administration  is  following  a  carefully 
gauged  path  of  gradualism  to  contain  Infla- 
tionary forces  rather  than  risk  disrupting 
the  economy  by  slamming  on  the  brakes. 

The  object  is  to  lessen  Inflationary  pres- 
siu'es  effectively  while  minimizing  the  price 
which  must  be  paid  In  reduced  employ- 
ment. The  President  must  negotiate  the  dif- 
ficult passage  between  the  Scylla  of  unem- 
ployment and  the  Charybdls  of  Infiatlon, 
either  of  which  could  prove  ruinous  In  the 
election  year  of  1970. 

A  return  to  normalcy  could  well  result 
In  an  unemployment  rate  of  four  and  a  half 
to  five  percent  in  the  first  half  of  next  year. 
That  might  be  tolerable  in  some  clrcxun- 
stances.  perhaps,  but  under  present  condi- 
tions it  would  have  to  be  offset  by  govern- 
mental actions  to  alleviate  the  effects  on 
the  ghettoes.  Increased  idleness  among  Ne- 
groes could  be  explosive. 

The  unemployment  rate  reached  four  per- 
cent in  September,  the  rate  which  prevailed 
during  the  high  employment  economy  prior 
to  escalation  of  the  military  effort  In 
Vietnam. 

This  sign  was  read  with  much  hope  by 
the  Nixon  Administration  that  restraints  are 
working  and  the  economy  Is  cooling  off. 

One  hop)es  the  return  to  more  normal,  sus- 
tainable employment  levels  indicates  that 
we  are  getting  inflation  under  control  but 
there  is  no  firm  evidence  that  increased  un- 
employment will  8p>ell  the  end  of  either  In- 
flation or  high  Interest  rates. 

The  experts  now  think  they  see  the  top 
of  the  price  spiral  but  this  kind  of  fore- 
casting is  at  best  chancy  business.  A  certain 
amount  of  wishful  thinking  infiuences  eco- 
nomic analysis  when  one  is  fighting  inflation 
psychology.  It  is,  In  fact,  essential  In  striving 
to  dispel  hedge  buying  and  other  infiatlonary 
practices. 

The  picture  at  this  point  is  mixed  and 
one  can  Interpret  the  indicators  either  way. 
Several  basic  Indicators  clearly  suggest  un- 
diminished strength  in  the  economy.  Per- 
sonal income  is  expanding  and  further  large 
Increases  are  in  prospect  during  the  coming 
months.  A  continuing  strong  flow  of  income 
will  be  translated  into  large  spending  by 
consumers. 

Industrial  production  has  been  increas- 
ing at  a  brisk  pace  and  new  orders  show  no 
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slackening.  Consumer  spending,  marked  by 
increased  purchases  of  services  of  all  kinds, 
continues  strong.  These  are  scant  signs  of  a 
moderating  economy  in  these  key  indicators. 

The  root-cause  of  inflation  is  rising  costs — 
labor  costs,  interest  rates,  insurance,  con- 
struction costs,  but  especially  labor  costs. 
In  key  industries  the  two  and  three  year  con- 
tracts provide  wage  hikes  substantially  in  ex- 
cess of  productivity  increases. 

Taking  the  steel  industry,  as  an  example, 
workers  were  granted  a  7-8  jjercent  wage  in- 
crease last  year.  The  contract  automatically 
gave  them  another  six  percent  rise  on  August 
1  of  this  year  and  another  sizable  increase 
will  take  effect  next  year.  Steel  prices  have 
been  rising  as  a  consequence  and  the  effects 
are  felt  in  widening  circles  throughout  the 
economy. 

In  assessing  the  economic  outlook  one  can 
reasonably  anticipate  that  inflationary  re- 
straints will  take  hold  in  a  significant  way 
in  the  period  ahead,  most  pronoimcedly  in 
the  first  quarter  of  next  year. 

It  is  predictable  that — 

The  unemployment  rate  will  continue  its 
uptrend. 

Plant  and  equipment  spending  will  head 
downward  after  this  quarter. 

Housing  will  suffer  the  effects  of  credit 
restraints  for  a  prolonged  period. 

Corporate  profits  will  lag  as  a  result  of  the 
tightening  squeeze. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  living  is 
likely  to  continue  upward  after  the  end  of 
the  year.  Some  easing  may  be  expected  If 
food  prices  cease  to  rise.  Cost  of  services 
will  continue  their  9%  inflationary  pace. 
Wage  increases  are  apt  to  counteract  some 
of  the  antl-infiationary  gains  as  they  are 
translated  into  consumer  spending. 

While  we  wiU  continue  to  feel  the  trou- 
blesome effects  of  inflation  for  some  months 
to  come,  it  appears  at  least  to  be  slowing 
from  a  gallop  to  a  trot.  The  consequences  of 
the  readjustment  will  be  painful  to  many 
Americans,  most  particularly  in  lost  jobs. 

The  Administration  has  failed  to  utilize 
moral  suasion  and  public  opinion  to  help 
hold  the  line  on  wages  and  prices.  The  fail- 
ure to  act  will  draw  mounting  criticism  un- 
less the  I>resldent  takes  the  Inflation  issue  to 
the  people.  It  is  my  belief  he  will  not  delay 
longer  in  employing  the  power  and  prestige 
of  his  office  to  demand  price  and  wage  re- 
straints, the  latter  being  related  to  produc- 
tivity increases. 

The  passing  problems  we  are  experiencing, 
however,  should  not  obscure  the  long-term 
prospects  of  the  giant  American  economy.  In 
any  direction  we  look  the  potentials  are 
breathtaking. 

Sometime  next  year  or  the  year  after — de- 
pending on  the  rate  of  growth  and  the  rate 
of  inflation — the  Gross  National  Product  of 
the  United  States  will  cross  the  trillion- 
dollar  mark. 

That  is  a  fantastic  figure,  far  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  ordinary  mortal.  It 
will  be  an  economic  high  water  mark  for  all 
history.  It  could  be  achieved  only  by  a  fan- 
tastically productive  economy  like  ours. 

It  will  be  more  than  a  tribute  to  the  Amer- 
ican system:  It  will  provide  us  the  means  to 
better  that  system  for  ourselves  and  for  every 
citizen. 

The  petroleum  Industry  will  play  Its  full 
part  In  this  economic  miracle,  in  tne  future 
as  In  the  past. 

The  total  value  of  crude,  natural  gas  liq- 
uids, and  natural  gas  produced  In  the  United 
States  last  year  topi>ed  $14  billion — some  $83 
million  produced  by  you  here  in  Arkansas. 

Crude  oil  Is  the  leading  mineral  product 
of  the  United  States  In  value — as  it  Is  also  in 
your  own  state. 

Oiu"  Increasingly  industrialized.  Increas- 
ingly mobile  society  will  continue  to  demand 
energy  in  enormous  quantities.  This  Is  no 
less  true  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  living 
standards  rise  and  mobility  becomes  an  im- 
perative. 
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Oil  and  gas  will  supply  nearly  three  quar- 
ters of  the  world's  demand  for  energy  In  th« 
foreseeable  future,  particularly  since  the 
orospects  for  nuclear  energy,  while  they  re- 
main bright,  are  not  as  glowing  as  once 
appeared. 

Moreover,  petroleum  is  growing  in  signifi- 
cance as  a  life  stream  of  the  burgeoning 
organic  chemical  Industry.  It  provides  the 
basis  for  almost  nine-tenths  of  the  organic 
chemicals  manufactured  in  the  United 
States— and  the  demand  for  petrochemicals 
is  expanding  at  the  rate  of  9%   to  10%   a 

year. 

I  might  finally  add  that  oil  and  gas  ac- 
count lor  nine-tenths  of  the  space  heating 
that  keeps  Americans  living  and  working  in 
comfort. 

There  has  been  so  much  controversy  over 
import  quotas  lately  that  people  forget  that 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  contrib- 
ute to  our  export  performance  as  well— $350 
million  last  year  in  the  face  of  the  stlffest 
kind  of  foreign  competition. 

The  most  sensational  new  development  Is, 
of  course,  the  emergence  of  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska  with  its  tremendous  potential  for 
production.  That  prospect  has  already  re- 
sulted in  bringing  to  reality  the  dream  of 
explorers  over  the  centuries — the  commercial 
use  of  the  Northwest  Passage.  The  maiden 
voyage  of  the  S.S.  Manhattan  was  clearly  an 
outstanding  success,  and  she  wUl  be  repeat- 
ing that  trip  this  cMnIng  spring. 

In  the  years  to  come,  a  fleet  of  giant  tank- 
ers  wlU   carry   fuel   to   the   oU-hungry   East 
Coast.  Alaskan  oil  will  also  be  going  by  pipe- 
line and  tanker  to  our  rapidly  growing  and 
rapidly  industrializing  Pacific   Coast  states. 
Do   any   clouds  darken   the   far   horizon? 
Some  of  you,  I  suspect,  are  already  worrying 
about  the  electric  automobile.  But  the  best 
forecasts  I  can  get  from  experts  In  and  out  of 
government   Is    that    this    is    many    years- 
fifteen  at  a  minimum — away  from  being  a 
practical   possibility  for   the  many   millions 
of  American  drivers.  That  gives  ample  time 
for  the  scientists  and  technologists  to  dev«>lop 
a    smog-free    fossil-fueled    automobile    en- 
gine— and  I  have  enough  confidence  in  the 
creative  Ingenuity  of  Americans  to  believe 
they  wUl  find  the  answer. 

It  is  exciting  to  consider  the  majestic 
panorama  of  the  American  economy  in  the 
year  1975 — only  haU  a  decade  from  now.  Our 
population  will  number  more  than  218  mil- 
lion. This  means  an  average  Increase  of  2.4 
million  a  year  between  now  and  then,  por- 
tending very  large  market  growth. 

On  the  assumption  we  will  maintain  a  4% 
annual  rate  of  real  GNP  growth  and  prices 
increase  only  moderately,  the  Gross  NaUonal 
Product   in   1975   would   soar   to  $1,200  bil- 
lion—that's one  trillion,  200  blUlon  or.  put- 
ting it  in  a  time  frame,  $2  million  per  min- 
ute. , 
Projections    of    the    National    Indtistrlal 
Conference  Board  show  that  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  families  will  have  an  Income 
of  less  than  $6,000  in  1975,  down  from  one- 
third  in  this  decade.  The  proportion  of  fam- 
ilies   falling    within    the    $5,000    to    $10,000 
range  will  be  only  34%  In  1975,  down  from 
43%  a  decade  before. 

But  the  dramatic  shift  takes  place  in  the 
proportion  of  families  with  incomes  over 
$10,000:  an  Increase  to  42%  in  1975  from 
25%  a  decade  earlier. 

Thus,  a  substantial  shift  into  upper  in- 
come ranges  is  expected  In  the  1970's— a 
fact  with  far  reaching  implicaUons  for  the 
kinds  of  consiuner  goods  and  services  which 
will  be  m  future  demand. 

Petroleum  will  have  a  prominent  place  in 
this  stupendous  market  growth.  One  needs 
only  to  consider  the  housing  demands  and 
transportation  required  of  this  kind  of  econ- 
omy to  gain  perspective  of  the  potential.  It 
will  not  be  surprising  if  new  car  purchases 
exceed  13  million  in  1975. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  briefly  to  the 
political  scene.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  pro- 


found changes  which  will  occur  In  politics 
In  the  1970's  will  be  In  the  makeup  and  In 
the  philosophies  of  the  major  political  par- 
ties themselves. 

The  pollUcal  landscape  today  U  cluttered 
with  obsolescent  and  decaying  structures 
which  are  giving  way  to  the  new  Ideas  and 
the  reaUtles  and  the  challenges  of  our  times. 
In  the  South,  for  example,  we  see  the 
emergence  of  a  two-party  system  In  place  of 
the  monolithic  structure  which  had  pre- 
vailed for  nearly  a  century  foUowlng  the 
Reconstruction.  The  term  "the  SoUd  South" 
Is  a  political  anachronism  burled  under  the 
economic  and  social  upheavals  of  the  new 
day  This  wUl  benefit  the  South  because  It 
vrtll  no  longer  be  politically  like  the  good 
wife  who  Is  taken  for  granted. 

We  see  a  spreading  revolt  against  some  of 
the  outworn  political  machines  which  once 
held  many  of  our  major  population  centers 
in  the  tight  grip  of  powerful  big  city  bosses. 
We  see  a  decline  in  the  political  power  of 
the  agricultural  bloc  as  more  than  seventy 
percent  of  the  American  people  now  live  on 
one  percent  of  our  land  area  In  dense  urban 
concenta*tlons . 

We  see  a  breaking  up  of  the  old  coalitions 
and  alliances  of  minority  groups,  hyphe- 
nated Americans,  the  underprivileged  and 
the  exploited  who  were  Joined  by  common 
fears  and  misery. 

The  broadening  stream  of  a  well  educated. 
Industrious,  and  prospering  American  middle 
class  is  producing  an  evolution,  if  not  a  rev- 
olution, in  the  ideologies,  philosophy,  and 
assumptions  which  had  cast  the  mold  of  pol- 
itics in  America  since  the  Roosevelt  years. 

There  are  few  Indications  that  the  Nixon 
domestic  program  will  differ  to  any  substan- 
tive degree  from  the  Johnson  domestic  pro- 
gram. One  might  conclude  that  in  the 
present  day  of  complex,  difficult,  and  costiy 
national  problems,  disagreement  centers  not 
on  the  definition  of  fundamental  objectives 
but  on  the  approach  for  attaining  the  ob- 
jectives. ,      .. 

This  could  well  mean  that  politics  in  the 
1970's  wUl  be  strongly  Infiuenced  by  demon- 
strated management  ability  In  government. 
Certainly  more  and  more  Americans  are  go- 
ing to  InsUt  on  more  efficient  and  economical 
management  of  the  Federal  Government  from 
planning  and  the  ordering  of  priorities  to 
productivity  and  cost  effectiveness. 

There  are  clear  signs  of  this  in  the  debate 
over  reform  of  the  postal  system,  as  an  il- 
lustration. 

There  seems  to  be  a  turning  of  the  tide  in 
the  fiow  of  organized  labor  toward  one 
political  party  and  business  toward  the  op- 
posing party.  This  is  a  welcome  development 
because  it  would  prove  extremely  unfortu- 
nate If  labor  and  business  were  to  become 
polarized  Into  opposing  political  parties 
which  would  thus  become  their  captives. 

We  have  only  to  consider  the  difficulties 
of  England  today  to  comprehend  the  danger. 
The  strength  of  our  society  rests  to  an  im- 
portant degree  on  our  broad  diversity  and  the 
free  running  streams  of  pluralism.  We  in- 
vigorate and  enhance  our  two-party  system 
by  ensuring  that  each  preserves  diversity  and 
a  certain  universality  within  its  framework. 
Both  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic 
parties  need  the  wisdom,  experience.  Innova- 
tive talents,  and  resourcefulness  of  business- 
men The  problems  of  our  times  are  of  such 
scale  and  complexity  that  we  shall  not  find 
satisfactory  solutions  to  many  without  the 
full  participation  of  businessmen. 

American  businessmen  have  had  a  leading 
role  in  building  for  our  nation  the  world's 
largest  strongest,  and  most  productive  econ- 
omy Without  our  great  economic  leaps  for- 
ward there  would  be  small  hope  of  eliminat- 
ing squalor  and  want. 

The  goverimient  cannot  decree  economic 
success:  but  it  can  help  set  the  conditions 
for  businessmen  to  achieve  It.  This  is  the 
essence  of  the  constructive  partnership  that 
holds  real  hope  for  the  atUlnment  of  our 
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social  objectives  as  well  as  continued  eco- 
nomic progress. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  so  many 
people  in  public  life  who  should  know  better 
persist  in  pureulng  a  business-baiting  course 
which  too  often  exaggerates  the  shortcom- 
ings of  industry  while  obscuring  its  towering 
contributions  to  social  and  economic  gains 
which  have  made  our  country  the  envy  of  the 

world.  ,  ,  _  ,  ._^ 

To  the  weU-lntentioned  but  misguided 
business-baiters  I  say  let's  cease  those  tactics 
which  tend  to  create  general  distrust  of  the 
business  community  and  undermine  con- 
fidence In  our  economic  system. 

We  should  and  must  continue  to  eliminate 
abuse  and  shoddy  practice  wherever  we  find 
It  but  let  us  reject  those  who  paint  business- 
men as  vlUalns  In  order  to  obtain  headlines. 
Our  system  Isnt  perfect;  nor  wUl  It  ever 
be  But  no  system  has  worked  so  well  for  so 
many.  We  must  exercise  great  care  in  our 
actions  affecting  the  economic  engltte  that 
has  taken  us  so  far  so  fast. 

In  assessing  the  shape  of  poUtics  In  the 
1970's  I  predict  that  businessmen  wlU  take 
a  broader,  more  energetic  and  enlightened 
role  m  public  affairs  than  at  any  time  in 

the  past.  - .,, 

It  Is  also  predictable  that  businessmen  will 
increasingly  support  candidates  of  both  par- 
ties who  understand  the  problems  and  the 
needs  of  business.  I  think  the  healthy  prag- 
matism which  has  characterized  business 
decision-making  will  assert  itself  In  the  po- 
litical sphere.  It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
modem  day  business  executives  persUtlng  in 
dogmatic  loyalties  which  have  come  to  be 
empty  of  meaning. 

In  the  1970's  the  business  executive  will 
not  buy  dogma  and  demagogy:  he  will  v 
Issue-oriented  and  will  carefully  assess  the 
plans  and  alternatives  proposed  by  the  can- 
didates. His  loyalty  wUl  be  less  to  a  political 
party  and  more  to  those  who  set  the  condi- 
tions that  are  good  for  our  economic  system 
Irrespective  of  political  affiliation. 

FInaUy  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  feel  we 
are  approaching  a  new  political  epoch  In  the 
1970's  Perhaps  at  this  moment  there  Is  not 
apparent  on  the  scene  the  Ideas  and  the  in- 
spirational drive  which  mark  great  poUtlcal 
movements. 

But  it  is  my  belief  that  a  powerful  new 
political  movement  is  in  the  making. 

There  has  never  been  a  great  civilization 
which  has  not  had  as  Its  seat  great  cities. 
We  cannot  continue  as  the  world's  leading 
nation  If  we  permit  our  cities  to  decay. 

Rather  must  we  build  cities  of  beauty  and 
splendor  worthy  of  the  real  America.  These 
cities  must  be  more  than  the  mirror  of  our 
advances  In  science,  medicine,  the  arts,  archi- 
tecture, literature,  commerce  and  Industry. 
They  must  shine  as  examples  for  the  world 
that  in  a  free  society  all  things  are  possible— 
and  that  they  are  possible  for  all.  The  next 
truly  great  poUttcal  movement  in  America 
win  in  my  Judgment  embody  this  assump- 
tion. 

ThU  movement  Is  now  awaiting  Its  leader 
who  may  weU  become  the  next  poUtlcal  giant 
in  our  history.  He  vriU  succeed  only  if  he 
draws  upon  the  strengths  of  the  great  main- 
stream of  middle  class  America  which,  in 
truth,  provides  the  foundations  for  building 
a  renewed  and  better  nation. 


THE   SELECTIVE   SERVICE   ACT 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

OF    MISSOtJBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  4.  1969 
Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  received  a  detaUed  and  thoughtful 
letter  from  Noble  Lee,  dean  of  the  John 
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Marshall  Law  S  shool  in  Chicago  on  the 
subject  of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  In 
his  four-page  letter  to  me,  Dean  Lee  dis- 
cusses his  remedies  for  the  current  In- 
equalities, particularly  in  the  area  of  de- 
ferments and  exemptions  from  military 
service.  Dean  Lee's  letter  follows: 
The  John  MAfSHAU-  Law  School. 

C/ilcagJD,  III.,  October  28.  1969. 
Hon.  Richard  Boiung, 

House    of    Represfntativea    Office    Building, 
Washington,  1|.C. 

Dbar  Rkpreszntative  Bolling  :  In  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  for  Sunday  October  26,  there 
appeared  a  story  concerning  your  endeavor 
to  amend  the  jjresent  draft  law.  After 
twenty-eight  yeara  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  nUnols  General  As- 
sembly (as  a  mavfcrlck  Republican),  I  have 
some  conception  of  what  you  are  up  against, 
both  as  to  "bucklnig'-  the  administration  and 
as  to  "bucking"  a^  plan  that  has  a  tremen- 
dous lot  of  undeserved  but  quite  under- 
standable backing, 

While  I  do  not]  know  the  extent  of  the 
amendments  in  \<hlch  you  are  Interested, 
nevertheless  I  heattlly  concur  In  your  oppo- 
sition to  contlnuliig  to  make  college  boys  a 
specially  favored  c^ss. 

Admittedly,  as  aj  veteran  of  World  War  I, 
I  rank  u.  antedllujflan.  However,  I  feel  that 
It  jias  been  a  terrt^)le  mistake  that  for  years 
we  as  a  people  hav*  failed  to  emphasize  mlU- 
tary  service  slmplsj  as  a  primary  obUgaUon 
of  every  man.  I 

In  the  course  Tifhlch  I  teach  In  nilnols 
Constitutional  La^,  I  have  emphasized  for 
thirty  years  the  sliiple  proposition  that,  for 
practical  purposes.  |  ours  can  be  deemed  the 
only  naUon  In  the  iworld  which,  at  the  same 
time  it  drafts  Its  manpower  for  military  serv- 
ice, nevertheless  piys  the  market  value  of 
the  services  for  whlfch  they  were  drafted.  The 
Ordinance  of  1787  embodies  the  first  geo- 
graphically widespread  application  of  the 
principle  that  th*  government  can  take 
neither  the  property  nor  the  services  of  an 
Individual  except  lor  public  use  and  upon 
payment  of  fiUl,  fklr  compensation. 

In  every  country  in  Europe,  Including 
Great  Britain,  a  drafted  man  is  not  "paid" 
In  the  American  sense,  but  merely  gets  a  tiny 
spendlng-money  allowance— a  few  cents  per 
day.  since  his  couiitry  Is,  legally,  the  para- 
mount owner  of  His  services.  By  contrast 
except  for  the  artl^clal  effect  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  unlGto  scale  In  a  city  like  Chi- 
cago, the  Amerlcafa  Army  private  gets  in 
cash,  clothing,  food  shelter  and  medical  serv- 
ice the  fuU  equlvilent  of  what  he  would 
earn  on  the  basis  bf  a  fortv-hour  week  at 
common  labor. 

It  has  been  somewhat  of  a  struintle  to 
convince  our  students  (85%  of  wh^  have 
college  degrees  and,i  the  remainder  the  legal 
minimum  of  three  years  of  college)  that  our 
constitutional  pro^flslon  does  not  refer  to 
what  they  may  be  earning  presently  or  may 
aspire  to  earn  or  mfy  be  capable  of  earning 
but  means  merely  Jthe  market  rate  for  the 
Kind  and  rating  ofl  services  for  which  thev 
are  drafted— and  thpt  In  the  scale  of  "labor" 
in  any  military  esliabllshment,  a  private  Is 
common  labor",  ^my  own  rank  for  27 
T.T^y.  "  >7-^-^i;  However,  I  must  say 
„of,  ^''t^.f^ammeitd  upon,  the  Idea  grad- 
ually sinks  in,  and  I  Siave  even  overheard  stu- 
dents unaware  of  i:iy  presence,  "show  off" 
their  superior  knowledge  by  stating  this  fact 
in  arguments  with  others— thus  Indlcatlnj? 
their  acceptance  of  fehe  thesis. 

Both  m  classes  ^nd  at  our  semi-annual 
commencement  exeifclses,  I  have  never  failed 
to  emphasize  the  4ebt  under  which   every 

whPthi?t  ^a  ^^?  ^^  ^^"^  "-^^  <l«^''t  exists 
Whether  he  likes  It  br  not.  and  furthermore, 
that  It  cannot  be  r^ald  to  his  actual  credi- 
tors because,  with  tjie  exception  probably  of 
K^lflf  'i^™®*^***  fan^llea.  their  creditors  have 
or  centuries,  and  they 


been  dead  for  years 
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are  living  on  the  accumulative  bounty 
handed  down  to  them  by  those  who  have  gone 
before.  Consequently,  the  only  conceivable 
method  of  repayment — on  a  moral  basis  at 
least — U  repayment  in  kind  to  their  con- 
temporaries and  to  their  successors. 

It  Is  always  easy  to  point  out  that  whether 
they  like  It  or  not,  the  sovereign  body  politic 
always  has,  and  historically  had,  the  legal 
right  to  make  such  use  of  Its  members  as 
Is  deemed  necessary  by  the  policy  deter- 
mining body  In  that  body  politic.  Even  In 
this  republic,  wth  the  hghest  range  of  free- 
dom of  choice  existing,  anywhere,  the  Indi- 
vidual's freedom  of  choice  Is  stlU  subject  to 
the  completely  Involuntary  obligation  which 
fell  upon  him  by  the  fact  of  birth. 

I  have  watched  with  distress  for  the  whole 
period  since  1960  the  growth  of  the  resent- 
ment against  the  existence  of  this  obliga- 
tion and  even  greater  resentment  against 
satisfying  it.  in  any  fashion.  Despite  the 
high-flown  vocabulary  which  now  attaches 
to  all  sorts  of  manifestations  of  "dissent  " 
the  basic  fact  remains  that  Its  evolution 
and  growth  In  the  last  two  decadex  has  been 
based  upon  fear  and  self -centered  unwill- 
ingness. These  are  harsh  words,  but  their 
truth  was  much  more  apparent  ten  and 
twelve  years  ago  than  it  Is  today,  because 
now  an  aura  of  respectability  and  intel- 
lectuallsm  serves  as  a  camouflage  for  baser 
motives. 

The  final  crown  of  respectability  was 
placed  upon  the  entire  "dissent"  philosophy 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  a  tremendous  proportion  of  the  men 
teachers  In  both  secondary  schools  and  col- 
leges have  managed  to  use  the  Inequities 
of  the  selective  service  system  to  avoid  com- 
pletely the  performance  of  a  military  serv- 
ice obligation.  Consequently  (In  the  Freud- 
ian Jaxgon  which  Is  their  habitual  lan- 
guage), to  Justify  themselves  In  their  own 
past  draft-dodglng.  they  need  to  place  their 
actions  on  some  high  moral  plane,  regard- 
less of  truth  or  fact.  I  have  watched  per- 
sonally, too  many  specific  Instances  of  this 
sort  of  evolution  to  have  any  doubt  as  to 
either  Its  reality  or  Its  efllcacy. 

To  get  down  to  earth.  It  seems  to  me  the 
only  conceivable  answer  Is  to  stop  the  non- 
sense of  "selective"  service— because  no  se- 
lection can  ever  be  anything  but  arbitrary 
and  discriminatory,  if  by  no  factor  other 
than  the  human  fallibility  of  its  Inevitably 
bureaucratic  administration. 

Therefore  the  only  remedy  that  I  can  con- 
celve  of  which  Is  consistent  with  our  basic 
concept  of  the  legal  equality  of  men  Is  to 
replace  "selective"  service  with  universal 
^rvlce.  Nothing  could  more  completely  ful- 
fill the  demands  of  "democracy." 

The  only  exceptions  I  can  contemplate 
with  equanimity  would  be  those  due  to  a 
substantial  physical  Impediment.  In  World 
war  I.  every  European  nation  engaged  made 
no  such  nonsensical  exception  as  fiatfeet 
poor  eye-sight,  and  the  host  of  actually  non- 
interferlng  aliments  which  can  beset  man 
They  merely  put  these  persons  at  work  In 
non-combat  services— depots  of  all  sorts  of- 
fices, administrative  Jobs,  etc.  I  can  well  re- 
call a  French  general,  commander  of  a  com- 
bat division,  laughing  himself  nearly  sick  at 
the  thought  of  my  having  been  turned  down 
three  times  by  the  American  Army  on  ac- 
count of  poor  eye-sight  and  a  left  elbow  bro- 
ken so  that  the  arm  has  never  been  full 
straight  since— but  finally  getting  Into  the 
American  Army  by  the  expedient  of  an  early 
morning  examination  by  an  American  Army 
doctor  in  Paris  whose  Idea  of  a  complete 
physical  examination  was  to  take  my  pulse 
and  blood  pressure— and  then  write  up  the 
rest  of  the  record  showing  me  to  be  a  per- 
fect physical  specimen. 

If  every  young  man  were  compelled  to 
serve,  unless  manifestly  unable  to  do  even 
office  work  or  tend  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
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Officers  Club  at  Otis  Air  Base— the  present 
antagonisms  would  never  conceivably  have 
developed  to  the  point  they  have  now 
reached.  Everyone  would  have  known  that 
everyone  else  was  "In  the  same  pot,"  and 
that  those  on  the  "soft"  Jobs  were  rated 
unfit  for  anything  else — or  else  were  men 
who  had  re-enllsted  voluntarily  and  wanted 
to  make  It  a  career. 

The  overall  period  of  service  could  have 
been  reduced  to  eighteen  months — In  spite 
of  Army  objections.  A  seml-actlve  reserve 
status  of  five  years  could  easily  have  been 
attached — even  without  a  really  wasted  two 
weeks  annually  In  camp. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Inevitability  and  the 
universality  of  service  would  have  brought 
It  down  to  a  very  commonplace  Incident 
Instead  of  an  avoidable  accident.  It  Is  the 
Incredible  discriminations  which  have  gone 
on  under  the  selective  service  system,  and  the 
posslbUlty  of  utilizing  "escapes"  within  the 
limits  of  that  system  until  a  person  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-seven  and  was  deemed  en- 
tirely "out  of  range"  which  have  been  the 
all-pervasive  basic  and  continuously  oper- 
ative cause — out  of  which  so  many  ancil- 
lary discontents  have  grown. 

In  view  of  the  fearful  waste  of  time  that 
goes  on  in  military  training,  eighteen  months 
wovUd  have  been  adequate  to  cover  a  nine 
month  tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam — If  that  were 
deemed  necessary — by  every  able-bodied 
man — plenty  of  others  In  the  services  of 
supply.  In  both  World  Wars,  three  months— 
and  even  In  many  cases  within  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge,  seven  weeks  was  considered 
adequate  before  a  man  was  sent  out  to  Join 
a  combat  unit  as  a  replacement  In  Prance, 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  there.  I  have  seen 
men  In  trenches  In  1918  ten  weeks  after  they 
exchanged  their  civilian  clothes  for  uniforms. 
I  am  not  advocating  that  but  merely,  to  me. 
It  illustrates  the  large  part  of  the  fallacy  In 
the  opposition  of  the  military  establishment 
to  any  18-month  service.  Further  proof  of  the 
fallacy  Is  afforded  by  the  ease  of  early  dis- 
charge, throughout  the  entire  last  decade, 
when  men  have  gotten  out  four  months  and 
even  longer,  before  the  date  when  their  two 
years  were  up,  on  an  Incredibly  wide  variety 
of  excuses — but  including  that  of  going  to 
college. 

Universal  service  could  also  answer  in  a 
manner  which  I  conclude  from  the  news- 
paper is  along  your  own  line  of  thinking,  the 
present  discrimination  in  favor  of  those  able 
to  attend  college. 

It  would  be  necessary  only  to  provide  that 
upon  the  attalimient  of  the  specified  age, 
every  man  would  be  examined  to  ascertain 
his  fitness  for  service  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, or  else  his  outright  unfitness  for  any 
service.  If  fit  for  service,  he  could  immediate- 
ly be  Inducted  and  then  given  a  leave  for 
a  specified  period  of  time  to  attend  col- 
lege, subject  to  the  maintenance  of  scholastic 
standards.  However,  he  would  already  be  in 
the  service,  so  there  would  be  no  poeslbllity 
of  this  type  of  educational  deferment  being 
employed  as  a  long  stride  toward  ultimate, 
complete  avoidance  as  is  the  case  today. 

This  would,  even  more  effectively  than  the 
President's  lottery  scheme,  terminate  uncer- 
tainty and  fraud.  Furthermore,  all  of  the  ser- 
vices can  well  use  college- trained  men,  so 
the  educational  advantage  they  derive 
through  the  postponement  is  someuhing  by 
which  the  services  themselves  would  benefit. 
This  is  the  present  method  of  operation 
under  the  ROTC  system.  We  now  have  in  this 
law  school  three  young  men  who  received 
commissions  as  Second  Lieutenants  of  In- 
fantry upon  graduating  from  college,  after 
ROTC  training.  They  are  In  law  school  sub- 
ject to  maintenance  of  the  required  academic 
standards,  but  completely  and  expressly 
within  the  scope  of  the  military  forces,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  argument,  upon  their 
completing  this  law  course,  of  their  per- 
formance of  their  obligation. 
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Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  this  and  oth- 
er professional  schools,  the  professional 
training  can  in  many  cases  be  of  great  util- 
ity to  the  armed  services.  For  example,  by 
decision  of  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
the  Armed  Forces  are  compelled  to  make 
some  kind  of  arrangement  to  have  an  ac- 
tual attorney  Involved  In  General  Court- 
martials.  Whether  the  three  students  in  this 
category  which  we  now  have  will  become 
part  of  the  official  JAC  establishment  Is 
beside  the  point.  If  they  do  not,  they  will 
very  definitely  be  law  officers  by  virtue  of 
that  decision,  since  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  there  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  that  Supreme  Court  opinion. 

Despite  my  strong  feelings  on  the  subject, 
this  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to  a 
member  of  Congress  about  It — and  unques- 
tionably that  is  part  of  the  explanation  for 
my  present  verbosity.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  several  times  with  Senator  Dlrksen 
(my  friend  for  30  years)  and  as  recently 
as  four  months  ago,  he  told  me  that  the 
idea  of  universal  service  had  grown  to  im- 
press him  more  and  more,  and  he  felt  that 
the  principle  Involved  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  quieting  the  discontent. 

In  any  event,  I  wish  you  success  In  bring- 
ing the  academic  world  back  into  the  field 
of   reality,   rather    than   special   privilege. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Noble  W.  Lbk, 

Dean. 
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lacked  in  charisma,  it  made  up  for  in  can- 
dor: the  President  spoke  to  \is  ae  though  we 
were  responsible  adults.  He  will  find  his  fel- 
low citizens  to  be  both — responsible  and 
adult. 

Stripped  of  decorative  and  even  slippery 
language,  the  choices  forcing  us  were,  alter 
all,  pitifully  few.  We  could  have  decided  to 
attack  North  Vietnam  and  "end  all  the  non- 
sense." We  could  have  decided  to  lose — to 
get  out  and  forget  our  promisee  and  close 
our  eyes  to  the  massacres  that  would  have 
followed.  We  could  have  elected  to  continue 
as  we  have  been  doing  since  the  first  16,000 
American  soldiers  were  committed  In  the  be- 
ginning of  this  decade.  We  did  not  In  con- 
science want  the  first.  We  could  not  stomach 
the  second.  We  might  have  had  difficulty 
surviving  the  third. 

Therefore,  only  one  other  course  remained : 
to  do  what  we  should  have  done  from  the 
beginning,  to  help  the  Vietnamese  take  over 
their  own  fight  for  their  own  right  to  self- 
determination. 

This  is  the  direcUon  that  has  been  chosen. 
It  Is  the  right  direction. 

Never  has  an  American  President  needed 
the  nation's  support  more.  Never  has  one  de- 
served It  more. 
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EDITORIAL  IN  PRAISE  OF  PRESI- 
DENT NIXON'S  SPEECH  ON  VIET- 
NAM 


When  you  are  ready  to  take  your  long  list 
of  war  dead  to  the  streets  of  North  Vietnam, 
to  sing  your  songs  in  the  by-ways  of  Red 
China,  to  utter  your  prayers  and  shout  youi 
speeches  In  the  factories  of  Russia  .  .  .  then  I 
will  be  ready  to  clasp  you  to  my  heart.  Join 
you  in  your  pleas  and  stand  beside  you  In 
your  cause  .  .  .  unto  death  .  .  .  because  you 
see  my  son,  too,  hated  war. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Scull. 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  4,  1969 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Boston  Herald  Traveler  today  did  for  it 
what  is  quite  imusual.  It  ran  a  front- 
page editorial  in  praise  of  President 
Nixon's  speech  on  Vletnsun. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  makes  the 
point  that  no  President  has  ever 
needed — or  deserved — the  Nation's  sup- 
port more  than  this  President. 

I  commend  it  as  must  reading  for  all, 
regardless  of  their  personal  convictions, 
as  follows: 

President  Nixon  last  night  offered  the 
United  States  the  leadership  which  Ameri- 
cans elected  him  to  provide.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  nation  will  respond 
with  the  strength  and  support  Mr.  Nixon 
clearly  needs  and  merits. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine,  first  proclaimed  in  a 
statement  issued  by  the  President  in  Guam 
and  now  applied  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history.  Is  simply  this:  We  will  support  free- 
dom and  self -determination — but  those  who 
would  be  free  must  be  prepared  to  fight 
for  it. 

In  Vietnam,  the  progress  already  made  as 
a  result  of  accelerated  training  of  native 
troops  Is  encouraging.  For  the  first  time 
since  we  began  escalation  of  our  direct  mili- 
tary Involvement,  we  are  reducing  the  num-  ■ 
ber  of  American  troops  in  the  battle  zone. 
Under  Mr.  Nixon's  plan,  the  process  will  con- 
tinue until  he  has  undone  the  situation 
which  he  inherited. 

It  was  a  speech  completely  free  of  any 
promise  of  instant  solution.  It  was  an  un- 
comfortable speech,  thorny  with  facts.  It  was 
definitely  not  a  speech  for  Camelot:  in  the 
difficult  months  ahead,  we  were  told,  we  will 
have  to  achieve  our  goal  despite  inclement 
conditions  which  we  cannot  control  by  fiat 
of  fantasy.  But  what  the  speech  may  have 
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HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
more  and  more  voices  being  heard  on  our 
role  in  Vietnam,  a  mother  from  my  dis- 
trict has  written  me  of  her  wish  to  make 
her  feelings  knovm.  She  is  Mrs.  John 
Scull,  of  Glen  Ellyn,  Dl.,  and  her  son  was 
killed  in  Vietnam  in  1966.  I  believe  her 
story  should  be  heard: 

Olen  Ellyn,  III., 

October  28.  1969. 
To    all    demonstrators    against    the    u-ar    in 
Vietnam : 

So  you  hate  war. 

You  hate  it  because  it  kills,  wastes,  and 
destroys. 

Other  Americans  have  also  despaired  of  the 
killing,  the  waste,  and  the  destruction  in 
Vietnam;  but  they  did  not  surrender,  they 
did  not  demonstrate,  and  most  did  not  com- 
plain. Their  commitment  to  democracy  was 
firm  and  unyielding.  These  Americans  served 
their  country,  obeyed  its  laws,  fought  and 
died,  probably  hating  war  more  than  you  do. 

As  demonstrators  for  immediate  with- 
drawal you  have  chosen  to  abandon  them, 
to  "bug  out"  on  responsibilities  that  are  dis- 
tasteful to  you  and.  Inadvertent  as  It  may  be. 
to  aid  and  abet  the  cause  of  communism. 

You  vigorously  pursue  the  rights  bestowed 
upon  you  with  the  blood  of  generations  of 
American  men  who  fought  to  keep  alive  the 
democracy  that  many  of  you  have  not  helped 
to  earn  and  that  some  of  you  are  unwilling 
to  defend.  I  submit  that  most  of  you  have 
squandered  their  magnificent  legacy  upon 
yourselves  with  no  thought  of  generations 
to  come. 

It  may  weU  be  that  destiny  has  been  kind 
to  my  beloved  son,  whose  death  among  thou- 
sands of  others  you  profess  to  mourn,  for  he 
Is  not  here  to  endiire  the  treachery  of  your 
pursuit  of  peace  at  any  price  and  your 
willingness  to  deny  the  value  of  his  partici- 
pation lu  a  war  he  felt  to  be  justified. 

The  memory  of  my  sweet,  gentle  son  Is 
vivid  and  needs  no  prodding  from  demon- 
strations of  those  who  hate  war  but  not 
enough  to  hate  both  sides  of  It — theirs 
and  ours. 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  4.  1969 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  2 
years  ago  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Service  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  instituted  a  scholarly 
series  of  conferences  to  provide  a  wider 
channel  of  communication  between  the 
archivist,  the  academic  historian,  and 
those  interested  in  our  Nation's  docu- 
mentary heritage. 

Last  evening  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
invited  to  attend  the  fifth  in  this  series 
of  conferences  which  concerned  the  his- 
tory of  the  U.S.  Territories.  One  of  the 
distinguished  speakers   of   the  evening 
was  the  Hon.  Harrison  Loesch,  assistant 
secretary  for  Public  Land  Management, 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  remarks 
of  Assistant  Secretary  Loesch  convey  an 
excellent   and    basic    understanding   of 
American  territorial  developments.  For 
this  reason,  I  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues  take    the    opportunity  to   read 
the  interesting  statement  of  Assistant 
Secretary  Loesch,  entitled  "The  Ameri- 
can Territories  of  Today  and  Tomor- 
row," which  I  include  with  these  brief 
remarks : 
The  American  Territories  op  Today  and 
Tomorrow 
(By  Harrison  Loesch) 
Mr.  Chairman.  Distinguished  Guests,  La- 
dies  and   Gentlemen:    Thank   you   for   the 
honor   of  speaking  to   you  this  evening.   A 
review   of    your    conference   program   shows 
aspects  of  the  history  of  U.S.  territories  be- 
ing brought  sharply  Into  focus.  The  papers 
you  receive  will  be  valuable  to  those  who 
later  do  research  in  this  field. 

The  National  Archives  and  Records  Serv- 
ice of  the  General  Services  Administration 
is  to  be  commended  not  only  for  Its  contri- 
bution In  this  regard  but  also  for  its  tim'- 
Ing — a  number  of  Important  events  are  oc- 
curring in  the  territories,  with  a  rising  tempo 
in  the  near  future.  Before  I  discuss  the 
present  and  future,  however,  a  brief  refer- 
ence to  the  past  may  be  helpful  In  setting 
the  scene. 

By  1925  the  United  States  had  acquired 
all  of  the  geographic  areas  which  came  to 
be  known  as  the  insular  possessions  or  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States,  and  Cuba  al- 
ready had  been  granted  independence  only 
four  vears  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

The  territories  of  the  United  States  were 
acquired  by  purchase,  conquest,  and  cession. 
Alaska  and  the  Virgin  Islands  were  pur- 
chased. Hawaii  and  American  Samoa  became 
associated  with  the  United  States  through 
acts  of  cession.  Cuba.  Guam,  Puerto  Rloo 
and  the  Philippines  came  to  us  as  a  result  of 
the  Spanish  American  War  and  Its  Treaty  of 
Paris. 

The  manner  In  which  these  areas  were 
acquired,  while  perhaps  Interesting  hlstorl- 
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cally,  beara  no  relation  to  bo>w  they  were  and 
are  admlnlfitered.  or  to  ttaelr  ultimate 
destiny. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes, 
Article  IV — Sectldn  3,  vesta  In  the  Congresa 
plenary  authority  with  re»pect  to  territories. 
Since  1900  the  0«ngreas  had  dealt  with  the 
insular  territorial  areas  on  an  individual 
basis,  malting  provision  for  each  according  to 
its  needs  and,  generally,  the  deUres  of  Its 
people.  This  action,  over  the  years,  has  taken 
various  forms  reetxltlng  in  a  variety  of  kinds 
and  degrees  of  political  statxis.  Independence, 
Commonwealth  status,  organized  and  unor- 
ganized. lncorpoi|Bted  and  unincorporated, 
and  statehood  are  the  terms  we  associate  with 
territorial  political  development. 

Independence,  granted  to  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines,  and  statehood,  accorded  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  are  Well  understood  terms.  Be- 
tween these  polar  extremes  of  self-govern- 
ment, our  systeii,  as  implemented  by  the 
Congress  and  by  Hie  Executive,  has  had  flexi- 
bility for  the  accommodation  of  varying 
needs  of  different  cultures,  economies,  and 
heritages.  The  method  takes  Into  account  the 
dynamics  of  social  and  political  develop- 
ment and  growthi.  It  has  seen  simple  forms 
freely  evolve  Intoi  other,  more  advanced  In- 
stitutional arrangements. 

-  OefliUng  our  teitns : 

-  Wh«U»r  or  no<  a  territory  Is  organized  la 
determined  by  whether  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
enacted  organic  legislation  defining  the  form 
of  the  territorial  government.  Incorporation 
means  that  the  (terrttory  is  under  the  um- 
brella of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  t^rm  has  carried  with  It  an 
Implied  promise  (ijt  ultimate  Stotehood. 

Commonwealtbi  status  has  no  constitu- 
tional basis,  but  In  different  forms  was 
created  for  the  Philippines  and  Puerto  Rico 
as  those  areas  reached  higher  stages  in  their 
development  and  capability  for  Independent 
adminis  tratlon . 

Prior  to  statehood,  Alaska  and  Hawaii  wer« 
organized,  incorporated  terrltortes.  The  Vir- 
gin Islands  and  $uam  are  organized,  unin- 
corporated tenitcsies.  ojid  American  Samoa 
is   unorganized  atid  unincorporated. 

Immediately  a^ter  World  War  n,  the 
United  States  became  Involved  In  an  en- 
tirely new  sort  oT  territorial  concern.  Pur- 
suant to  a  Trust  seshlp  Agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations,  we  assumed  full  re- 
sponsibility for  iind  complete  Jurisdiction 
over  a  vast  area  li  i  the  Western  Pacific  called 
the  Trust  Territ<iry  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
But  this  strategli;  trust  does  not  result  In 
sovereignty,  as  such,  over  Micronesia. 

Today,  as  the  overseeing  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, my  Involvem  ent  Is  with  the  present  and 
future  of  Guam.  lAmerican  Samoa,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and|  Micronesia.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Inteilor  Is  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  other  small  Insular  possessions  but 
our  concerns  with  those  areas  are  different. 
They  are  largely]  uninhabited,  uninhabita- 
ble specks  of  land!  as  to  which,  oddly  enough, 
sovereignty  Is  sot^etlmes  disputed. 

The  Departmenjt  of  the  Interior  is  not  of- 
ficially concerned  with  areas  such  as  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  or  the  Ryukyu  (re-you- 
kuh)  Islands,  wQlch  Include  Okinawa,  and 
are  administeredjby  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  The  leaseq  Canal  Zone  and  Okinawa 
are  not  considered  to  be  American  territories. 

The  four  areas  i  which  I  have  said  concern 
us  most  vitally  today  fall  into  three  levels  of 
association   with   the   United  States. 

Let  us  look  flrqt  at  American  Samoa. 

Situated  some  C400  miles  south  of  Hawaii 
and  26  degrees  sotith  of  the  equator,  the  ter- 
ritory of  Amerlctkn  Samoa  consists  of  the 
principal  Island  o^  Tutulla,  Two-twllah) ;  the 
small  Island  of  Akinu'u  (ah-nu-oo);  just  off 
the  eastern  end  Of  Tutulla;  the  three  small 
Islands  of  the  l4anu'a  (Mah-nu-ab)  group 
eighty  miles  awa(r;  and,  two  hundred  miles 
from  Tutulla,  Sana's  Island,  A  coral  atoll 
about  a  mile  In  diameter. 
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In  1926.  Swains,  geographically  part  of  the 
Tokelau  (Tok-a-low)  Islands,  was  extended 
U.S.  sovereignty  and  appended  to  American 
Samoa  for  administration  In  recognition  of 
its  private  ownership  by  an  American  citi- 
zen. 

The  population  of  the  territory  is  about 
30,000.  Its  citizens  are  our  nationals.  As 
such,  while  not  citizens,  they  owe  perma- 
nent allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

The  territory  Is  still  heavily  dependent 
upon  grants  appropriated  to  it  annually  by 
the  Congress  as  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  budget.  'In  recent  years,  the 
ratio  between  local  revenues  and  appropri- 
ated grants  has  changed.  The  Increasing  lo- 
cal revenues  will  soon  equal  half  the  fiscal 
needs  of  the  territory. 

While  the  territorial  government  remains 
the  largest  single  employer,  rapid  lnipTt>ve- 
ment  In  the  private  sector  accounts  fc*  the 
econooiic  growth.  Two  major  fish  canneries 
process  tuna,  delivered  to  them  by  foreign 
Qshlng  fleets  and  In  tiim  support  an  opera- 
tion by  the  American  Can  Company  and 
create  a  substantial  business  In  supplying 
petroleum  products  to  the  fishing  fleets.  The 
neweeit  and  still  developing  Industry  Is  tour- 
Ism. 

Politically,  American  Samoa  Is  an  un- 
organized, unincorporated  territory.  Congress 
decrees  that  the  President  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  government  of  the  terrttory. 
That  responsibility  has  been  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  was  dl;scharged 
Initially  through  the  promulgation  of 
Secretarial  Orders  creating  a  three  branch 
government  for  the  terrttory  patterned  up- 
on our  own  democratic  form. 

Secretarial  direction  has  been  superseded 
now,  however,  by  Secretartal  sanction  and 
promulgation  of  a  constitution  created 
through  the  efforts  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention held  by  the  people  of  American 
Samoa.  That  oonstitutlon,  locally  drafted 
and  ratified  by  the  electorate,  is  the  basis 
for  the  government  of  the  terrttory  today. 

The  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  illustrate 
another  level  of  status  or  development. 

The  territory  of  Guam  Is  a  single  Island, 
with  a  population  of  approximately  100,000. 
The  Guamanians  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  as  of  course  are  the  considerable 
numbers  of  military  personnel  and  their 
dependents  who  are  stationed  there. 

The  Virgin  Islands — St  Thocnas.  St.  John, 
and  St.  Croix — in  the  Caribbean  about  eighty 
miles  east  of  Puerto  Rico,  have  a  population 
In  excess  of  60.000.  The  Virgin  Islanders,  too, 
are  United  States  citizens. 

These  territories  are  alike  insofar  as  po- 
litical status  is  concerned.  Each  Is  an  orga- 
nized, unincorporated  territory.  The  Con- 
gress enacted  organic  legislation  for  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  In  1936  and  added  a  major  re- 
vUlon  In  1954.  The  Guam  Organic  Act  dates 
from  1950.  Since  1954,  these  two  acts  have 
been  uniformly  amended  to  maintain  vir- 
tually Identical  treatment  for  the  two  terri- 
tories. 

Economically  Guam  Is  dependent  largely 
upon  a  private  sector  devoted  to  serving  the 
extensive  military  activities  situated  there. 
Light  Industry  and  toiulsm  are  areas  of 
development  yet  In  their  Infancy. 

The  Virgin  Islands,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  a  ten- year 
economic  boom,  due  largely  to  the  amazing 
Influx  of  tourists  which  has  stimulated 
growth  In  almost  every  facet  of  the  econ- 
omy. This  Is  supplemented  by  the  substan- 
tial development  of  the  watch  movement 
assembly  Industry.  Heavy  industry  Is  limited 
to  an  oil  refinery  and  an  alumina  facility. 

Neither  territory  seeks  appropriated  Fed- 
eral funds  to  support  governmental  opera- 
tions, but  a  special  category  of  fimds  Is 
appropriated  annually  to  Guam  under  the 
terms  of  the  Ottam  Rehabilitation  Act  which 
followed  the  devastating  typhoon  which  hit 
the  Island  In  1962. 

That  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  do  not 
seek  appropriated  funds  does  not  mean  these 
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two    territories    have    achieved    fiscal    self- 
sufficiency.  Elach  Is  heavily  subsidized. 

The  Congress  has  extended  the  Federal 
Income  Tax  to  each  of  the  areas  with  the 
provision  that  the  tax  shall  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  tsrritortal  levy.  Collection  is 
made  locally  and  the  proceeds  are  retained 
by  the  Island  governments. 

In  addition,  Gusun  receives  the  Peden\l 
vrithholdlng  taxes  collected  by  the  United 
States  from  persons  living  or  stationed  there. 
That  return  in  fiscal  year  1970  will  approxi- 
mate (7  million. 

In  the  case  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Federal 
law  provides  for  the  return  annually  of  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes  collected  on  products  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  shipped  to  the  United  States, 
to  the  extent  that  such  funds  are  matched 
by  local  revenues. 

In  recent  years  such  local  revenues  have 
risen  to  far  exceed  the  amount  of  excise  taxes 
collected,  with  the  result  that  each  year  the 
territory  receives  the  entire  amount  of  such 
excise  tax  collections  less  only  refunds  and 
costs  of  collection.  In  fiscal  year  1970  the 
return  to  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  so-called 
"matching  fimds"  will  reach  $11.2  million. 

The  Trust  Terrttory  of  the  Pacific  Islands — 
or  Micronesia — occupies  a  third  category. 
Spread  over  an  area  of  the  western  Pacific 
slightly  larger  than  the  United  States,  It  con- 
sists of  about  2,000  Islands,  of  which  approxi- 
mately 120  are  Inhabited.  The  total  popula- 
tion Is  about  94,000. 

The  responsibility  for  discharging  our  trust 
obligations  with  respect  to  Micronesia  is 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
consults  with  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  on  matters  Involving  defense  and 
foreign  policy. 

The  government  of  Micronesia  has  Its 
t>asls  In  Secretarial  Orders  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Intertor.  The  form  of 
government  is  like  that  of  the  terrttories  of 
the  United  States — an  executive  branch,  an 
independent  Judiciary,  and  an  elected  legis- 
lature, called  the  Congress  of  Micronesia. 

Economically,  Micronesia  Is  the  most  un- 
der-developed of  the  areas  with  which  we 
are  concerned.  It  must  rely  upon  Federally 
appropriated  grants  for  98  per  cent  of  Its 
annual  budget.  Economic  growth  In  the  pri- 
vate sector,  while  Improving,  still  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  and  this  Is  an  area  on 
which  we  shall  concentrate  In  the  next  few 
years. 

This,  then.  Is  where  we  are  today. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  governments 
I  have  described,  each  of  the  areas  adminis- 
ters Its  own  affairs  with  a  minimum  of  Fed- 
eral Intervention.  This  Is  consistent  with  our 
policy  of  according  the  maximum  degree  of 
home  rule  consistent  with  the  level  of  de- 
velopment and  ability  In  each  of  the  areas. 

As  we  consider  the  existing  relationship 
between  the  terrttories  and  the  United  States 
and  speculate  upon  the  future  of  these  areas, 
we  cannot  escape  awareness  of  the  Interna- 
tional concern  virith  "colonialism",  old  or  new. 

In  the  p>arlance  of  the  United  Nations, 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands are  categorized  as  non-self  governing 
territories  and,  as  such,  are  of  concern  to 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly's  "Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Situation  With  Regard 
To  The  Implementation  Of  The  Declaration 
On  The  Granting  Of  Independenc  To  Colo- 
nial Countries  And  Peoples."  This  mouthful 
Is  better  known  as  the  "U.N.  Conunlttee  of 
24." 

Micronesia  and  Its  development  are  under 
the  particularly  close  scrutiny  of  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  to  which  the  Sec\u-lty  Council 
has  delegated  Its  review  responsibilities  for 
this  strategic  trusteeship. 

The  United  States,  usually  as  a  part  of  an 
International  political  ploy.  Is  charged  from 
time  to  time  with  maintaining  a  colonial 
p>osture.  It  Is  said  we  are  not  doing  enough 
soon  enough  In  the  discharge  of  our  "obliga- 
tion" to  permit  the  peoples  of  the  territories 
and    Micronesia    to    choose    their    destiny 
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through  self-determination.  I  cannot  agree 
with  such  charges. 

An  examination  of  our  history  will  prove 
that  we  have  never  been  a  colonial  power  in 
any  traditional  sense.  People  In  the  off-shore 
areas  have  been,  and  are,  free  to  work  out 
political  relationships  with  the  United  States 
best  suited  to  their  clrcumstencee.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  document  an  Instance  which 
might  be  construed  as  exploitation  of  those 
peoples  or  their  resources.  Over  the  years 
an  element  of  our  territorial  policy  has  been 
to  give  rather  than  to  take. 

Neither  has  our  policy  been  static  nor  di- 
rected toward  maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 
As  time,  circumstances,  and  most  particularly 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  territories 
have  required  changes  In  our  relationships, 
those  changes  have  been  made.  Not  all  at 
once  and  not  always  In  the  fullness  the  peo- 
ple desire  at  any  given  time,  perhaps,  but 
they  occur. 

Our  policy  does  not  lay  down  inflexible 
rules  requiring  a  certain  level  of  "progress" 
before  making  changes.  If  It  did  It  could  not 
be  responsive  as  It  must  be  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  Our  past  performance  Is  illus- 
trative of  how  our  system  works,  but  It  Is 
not  binding  precedent. 

This  policy,  system  or  approach  is  not  a 
newly  enunciated  one  in  response  to  our 
critics.  It  Is  basic  to  the  American  philosophy 
of  government  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 
In  1900  President  McKlnley,  In  speaking  of 
the  Philippines  said  "the  government  they 
are  establishing  Is  designed  not  for  our  satis- 
faction nor  for  the  expression  of  our  theo- 
retical views,  but  for  the  happiness,  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands." 

I  need  not  rely  upon  a  quotation  from  1900, 
however,  to  support  my  thesis.  In  the  weeks 
Just  past  we  participated  In  an  extended 
series  of  meetings  here  in  Washington  with 
representatives  of  the  people  of  Micronesia. 
Those  representatives  were  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  negotiating  with  the  Federal 
establishment  a  course  of  substantive  action 
which  will  ultimately  determine  the  futiire 
policy  status  of  Micronesia. 

The  course  of  action  can  only  succeed  If 
the  Microneslans  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress  on  the 
other,  are  successful  in  efforts  to  meld  the 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  Micronesia  with 
national  and  international  considerations 
arising  from  the  realities  of  today's  world. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  we 
will  succeed. 

Since  my  involvement  in  territorial  affairs 
is  of  quite  recent  date,  It  is  especially  grati- 
fying to  me  to  be  able  to  participate  In  this 
Intimate  way  In  the  deliberations  concerning 
the  future  political  status  of  Micronesia, 
starting  as  we  are  almost  at  the  beginning  of 
the  process.  The  unique  experience  Is  possible 
only  because — as  In  other  areas  of  modern 
life — we  are  moving  faster  on  a  geometrical 
progression. 

Our  concerns  are  not,  by  any  means,  lim- 
ited to  the  future  of  Mlcronesltins.  We  are  as 
interested  In  the  other  areas  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

A  major  poUUcal  development  Involving 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  was  the  recent 
enactment  of  legislation  permitting  their 
people  to  elect  their  own  governors  In  1970. 
This  significant  increment  of  Increased 
home-rule  Is  an  example  of  the  flexibility 
of  our  system.  The  people  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  were  at  no  time  prior  to  statehood 
?  11  owed  to  elect  their  governors.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  citizens  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
were  bent  on  achieving  statehood. 

The  peoples  of  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  have  not  spoken  out 
with  respect  to  their  views  of  the  desired 
ultimate  status  of  those  territories,  although 
it  Is  a  matter  of  concern  and  contemplation. 
Several  years  ago  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  convened   a  constitutional   conven- 


tion and  .through  the  report  of  that  body 
made  known  to  us  the  views  of  the  people 
Insofar  as  recwnmended  changes  and  amend- 
ments in  the  Revised  Organic  Act  are  con- 
cerned. 

In  September,  an  American  Samoa  Status 
Commission  appeared  in  Washington  after 
visiting  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto 
Rico.  The  report  of  that  group  is  not  yet 
available  to  us. 

In  Guam  a  "constitutional"  review  group 
has  recently  been  organized.  But  a  different 
kind  of  question  also  occupies  the  attention 
of  the  people.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some 
that  the  time  has  come  to  reunify  the  Mar- 
ianas m  Micronesia  with  Guam,  in  view  of 
the  historical  ties  and  the  present  commu- 
nity of  Interest. 

A  reunification  plebiscite  to  test  local  sen- 
timent is  being  held  In  the  islands  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  and  at  this  very  moment 
the  people  of  Guam,  through  a  plebiscite,  are 
expressing  their  wish  In  this  regard. 

Incorporation  of  the  Marianas  into  the 
terrttory  of  Guam,  If  that  be  the  wish  of  the 
peoples  concerned,  could  not  be  swcompUshed 
without  action  by  the  Congress — and  the 
United  Nations  would  certainly  take  a  posi- 
tion on  the  question.  Furthermore  a  satis- 
factory solution  for  the  rest  of  the  Trust 
Territory  would  have  to  be  developed. 

If  the  people  of  the  two  areas  strongly 
favor  such  a  course,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ermnent  would  doubtless  consider  It. 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  future  holds 
for  the  territorial  areas  of  the  United  States. 
We  do  not  have  a  grand  scheme  which  plots 
by  day  and  year  the  course  of  their  develop- 
ment and  their  ultimate  status. 

I  submit  that  it  Is  not  for  us  to  devise 
such  a  scheme.  Their  destiny  will,  I  am  cer- 
tain, be  more  the  product  of  the  will  of  the 
people  than  of  our  Judgment  as  to  what  Is 
good — or  better — or  best  for  them.  That  is 
the  way  it  should  be. 

Our  immediate  goals  are  less  sweeping  than 
the  Issue  of  ultimate  status. 

The  United  States  citizens  resident  In  the 
terrttories  are  not  able  to  vote  In  the  national 
elections  for  President  and  Vice  President. 
That  should  be  remedied. 

None  of  the  territories  is  represented  before 
the  Congress.  A  non-voting  delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  be  appropriate. 
While  the  Federal  Courts  In  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  created  by  the  Organic  Acts 
of  those  terrttories,  offer  access  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  the  citi- 
zens of  American  Samoa  and  Micronesia, 
vrtthin  those  areas,  do  not  have  recourse  to 
the  Federal  Courts.  Perhaps  they  should. 

At  the  local  level  we  Intend  to  assist  in 
every  way  to  insure  that  the  people  of  the 
territories,  during  the  period  of  growth  and 
development,  have  a  government  strong 
enough  to  serve  their  needs  and  an  environ- 
ment conducive  to  the  happiness,  peace,  and 
prosperity  of  which  President  McKlnley 
spoke,  and  conducive,  as  well,  to  rapid  and 
worthwhile  grovrth  politically,  economically, 
and  socially. 

The  environment  we  envision  presupposes 
the  absence  of  fear — fear  of  corrupt  govern- 
ment, fear  of  economic  instability,  fear  of 
adverse  external  Influences,  and  fear  of  short- 
ages in  physical  necessities. 

So  there  we  are — our  challenge  is  where  do 
we  go  from  here? 
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the  gallant  efforts  of  three  young  ladlea 
of  Danville,  Va.,  to  organize  a  chain  letter 
program  in  behalf  of  the  nearly  1,400 
Americans  missing  or  known  to  be  held 
prisoners  by  North  Vietnam  or  the 
Vietcong. 

Through  this  effort,  these  yoimg  ladles 
have  become  a  meaningful  part  of  a  na- 
tional movement  that  is  gaining  momen- 
tum to  focus  worldwide  attention  on  the 
inhumane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  the  continued  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  by  Hanoi. 

The  article  follows : 


WRITE    HANOI    FOR   BETTER    POW 
TREATMENT 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  newspaper  article  outlines 


[From  the  Conmierclal  Appeal,  Danville 
(Va.).Oct.  27,  1969) 
Oboanizkd    Effobt    Being    Made    To    Warni 
Hanoi  Conckknino  POW's 
Three  local  women,  Mrs.  Ronald  W.  Wil- 
liams, Mrs.  John  Ryland  m,  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Hodges,  have  started  a  chain  letter  In  thU 
area  aimed  at  entreating  the  North   Viet- 
namese government  to  grant  bettw  treat- 
ment   and    living    conditions    to    American 
prisoners  of  war. 

First  mailed  In  the  Danville  area,  It  Is 
hoped  that  the  letter  will  be  picked  up  and 
mailed  by  more  and  more  Americans,  creat- 
ing a  "snowball"  effect,  with  everyone  In- 
volved writing  a  letter  of  protest  to  the  Hanoi 
government. 

In  addition  to  a  plea  for  decent  condltloiis 
and  treatment  for  American  prisoners,  the 
letter  also  asks  that  the  government  In  Hanoi 
release  Information  regarding  the  welfare  and 
conditions  of  some  1,400  American  soldiers 
listed  as  either  "missing  In  actlor."  or  "pris- 
oner." To  date,  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
not  released  any  word  on  the  1 ,000  men  listed 
as  missing.  It  Is  believed  that  a  number  of 
these  men  may  be  held  prisoner  In  the  North. 
The  basic  plan  of  the  chain  letter  Is  for 
everyone  receiving  a  copy  of  It  to  write  to 
Hanoi.  The  chain  letters  are  being  mailed 
along  with  copies  of  a  Register  &  Bee  editorial 
on  the  subject,  reprinted  by  J.  T.  Townee 
Printing  Company.  Copies  of  the  letter.  Itself, 
were   printed    by   The   Commercial    Appeal. 
Roughly  500  copies  of  the  letter  and  editorial 
have  been  started  on  their  way  by  the  ladles 
mentioned  above.  Each  time  these  letters  are 
remalled,  another  500  letters  will  hopefully 
be  sent  to  North  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Williams  asks  that  anyone  receiving  a 
copy  of  the  chain  letter  and  virritlng  to  Hanoi 
try  to  keep  their  letters  simple  and  brief. 
If  the  letter  Is  to  the  point  and  short.  It  will 
be  more  effective.  She  has  hopes  that  within 
six  months,  a  total  of  250,000  letters  will 
have  reached  the  North  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment. 

All  those  writing  to  the  Hanoi  government 
should  address  their  letters  in  this  fashion: 
The  Office  of  the  President.  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam.  Hanoi,  North  Vietnam. 
The  chain  letter  reads  In  part: 
"Yes,  I  v^rote  to  Hanoi.  Won't  you  please  do 
the  same,  but  do  not  stop  there  Send  a  copy 
to  your  F>resldent  and  Congreesmian.  Let  them 
know  you  &n  trying  to  help.  I  am  not  asking 
you  to  take  a  stand  on  the  war,  but  to  take 
a  stand  against  the  Inhiunane  treatment  of 
our  servicemen  and  their  families  by  the 
government  of  Hanoi.  No  man,  no  govern- 
ment has  the  right  to  disregard  human  feel- 
ings BO  completely  for  any  reason  .  .  ." 

"We  do  not  want  (the  chain  link)  to  be 
broken  until  vrord  Is  received  from  every 
Amertcan  Hanoi  is  holding.  We  want  the 
chain  to  reach  aro\ind  the  wcvld  to  let  those 
serving  for  our  flag  and  country  know  we 
care  for  them  and  their  families  .  .  ." 

"All  you  have  to  do  Is  write  your  letter  to 
the  address  given  in  the  editorial,  add  youx 
name  to  the  bottom  of  thds  letter  and  send 
this  one  on  to  a  friend  ...  If  you  are  not 
satisfied  wltto  adding  only  o*ie  Unk.  let  us 
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know.  We  wUl  be 


thrilled  to  help  you  add  as 


many  as  you  wish,  Just  write 

"To  Insure  the  continuation  of  the  <Aaln 
after  it  has  left  ^our  hands,  reniember  the 
only  one  who  c&i^  carry  it  through,  and  ask 
Him- 


QUESTIONS  COMPULSORY  ARBI- 
TRATION <J>F  LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT DISPIJtES  INVOLYINQ  NA- 
TIONWIDE STRIKES 


HON.  SHEllMAN  P.  LLOYD 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSEjOP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Ifovember  4,  1969 

Mr.  LLOYD,  l^r.  Speaker,  in  the  field 
of  labor -management  disputes  involv- 
ing nationwide  strikes,  as  presently 
illustrated  in  thg  strike  against  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.^  the  attention  of  an  In- 
creasing number  of  editorial  writers  is 
directed  to  the  proposal  of  compulsory 
arbitration.  Quite  surprisingly,  it  seems 
to  me,  there  is  widespread  doubt  that 
compulsory  arbitration  is  in  the  general 
public  interest.  Today's  Wall  Street 
Journal,  November  4,  carries  an  editorial 
which  I  consider  ^  be  of  significance.  The 
House  Republlcajn  Task  Force  on  Labor 
Law  Reform  wllllhave  this  matter  under 
advisement  when  it  confers  tomorrow 
with  representatiives  of  the  Associated 
General  Contractors. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  fol- 
lows: I 

AjtBTTRATION'E    ILLUSORY    ALLURE 

As  the  strllce  agklnst  General  Electric  Co. 
Increasingly  looks  jllke  a  long  one.  more  ob- 
servers are  suggesting  the  dispute  should  be 
submitted  to  conipulsory  arbitration.  The 
idea  has  a  great  de^l  of  appeal  to  the  public, 
not  only  in  connedtlon  with  the  GE  Impasse 
but  for  other  coetly  and  disruptive  labor- 
management  confrcntatlons. 

The  Internatloial  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers  and  the  ifnlted  Electrical  Workers 
thus  may  have  scof-ed  some  public  relations 
points  when  tney  proposed,  less  than  24  hours 
before  the  strike  <ieadllne,  that  the  dispute 
be  submitted  to  ijhe  American  Arbitration 
Association  for  binding  settlement. 

It's  easy  to  see  nfhy  the  concept  is  so  ap- 
pealing. When  two  parties  can't  settle  a  dis- 
agreement, submlQtlng  it  to  an  Impartial 
third  party  seems '  so  much  more  civilized 
than  merely  slugging  It  out.  The  appeal  Is 
even  greater  when,  bs  in  the  GE  strike.  Inno- 
cent bystanders  ar^  sure  to  be  hurt  In  the 
slugfest.  Arbitration's  supporters  can  argue 
that  the  procedure  already  Is  used,  quite 
successfully,  to  handle  such  matters  as  work- 
ers' grievances. 

Despite  all  of  th^,  any  careful  examina- 
tion of  arbitration  fhould  show  up  Its  short- 
comings as  a  methid  for  settling  labor  con- 
tract disputes.  It|  really  doesn't  matter 
whether  one  looks  l^xnm  the  vantage  point  of 
labor,  management  j or  the  general  public. 

Labor  unions  loqg  have  made  clear  their 
strong  opposition  t^  compulsory  arbitration, 
and  for  understandable  reasons.  (The  electri- 
cal unions'  proposal  was  no  more  than  a  po- 
litical ploy,  one  that  they  could  be  certain 
that  GE  would  rej«ct,  as  It  did.) 

Unions,  after  al^,  are  not  organized  to 
serve  merely  as  sodlal  clubs.  An  individual 
worker  has  little  rfower  to  Induce  an  em- 
ployer to  raise  his  p4y  or  improve  his  working 
conditions,  but  a  la^ge  group  of  workers  can 
at  times  be  extremtly  persuasive. 

Pw  better  c«  for  worse,  then,  a  union  Is  a 
power  bloc.  If  it  bacomes  no  more  than  an 
lnformatlon-gatherl|ig  organization  to  sub- 
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mit  briefs  to  an  arbitrator,  a  lot  of  workers 
will  start  to  wonder  whether  they  are  getting 
their  money's  worth  for  their  dues.  Find  a 
union  that  sincerely  supports  compulsory  ar- 
bitration, and  you've  found  one  that  has  no 
faith  in  its  own  power. 

Power  also  Influences  the  emloyers'  atti- 
tudes. A  compamy  that  delegates  its  wage- 
setting  to  outsiders,  no  matter  how  able  they 
may  be,  has  handed  over  an  Important  part 
of  the  power  to  run  Its  own  business. 

Any  company  must  consider  the  interests 
of  its  employes;  a  disgruntled  work  force  Is 
seldom  very  productive.  At  the  same  time, 
though.  It  must  consider  the  interests  of  its 
stockholders  and  the  future  prosp>ects  of  the 
enterprise.  If  a  corporation  does  not  hold  its 
costs  at  reasonable  levels,  furthermore.  It 
won't  be  a  reliable  source  of  future  Jobs. 

No  company  can  expect  a  union  to  take  so 
brojid  a  view  of  any  dispute,  nor  can  it  really 
exi>ect  an  arbitrator  to  do  so.  While  arbi- 
trators may  try  to  arrive  at  a  Just  solution, 
their  primary  object  is  peace.  And  whether 
their  decision  Is  binding  or  not,  their  goal  Is 
usually  a  settlement  that  both  sides  can 
more  or  less  accept  and  live  with. 

Such  a  goal,  however.  Is  hardly  ever  at- 
tainable. Where  arbitration  has  been  tried, 
the  common  result  has  been  some  sort  of 
split-the-difference  decision  that  has  left 
neither  side  truly  satisfied.  The  decisions 
thus  end  one  dispute  only  by  assuring  future 
battles. 

As  that  suggests,  arbitration  also  Is  no 
solution  for  a  public  distressed  by  disruptive 
labor  disputes.  Compulsory  arbitration  Is  the 
law  in  Avistralia.  and  yet  strikes  are  numer- 
ous. Unions  have  become  so  heavily  Involved 
in  arguing  before  national  tribunals  that 
local  leadership,  which  might  head  off  local 
strikes,  is  too  weak  to  be  able  to  do  so. 

In  the  U.S.  the  balance  of  power  In  labor- 
management  relations  for  too  many  years 
has  been  tilted  toward  unions,  and  new  legis- 
lation Is  needed  to  redress  the  balance.  Gen- 
eral Electric  presumably  can  take  care  of 
Itself,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  many 
other  employers. 

Equality  Ln  bargaining  may  be  no  formula 
for  labor  peace.  But  it  siu-ely  makes  more 
sense  than  succumbing  to  arbitrations'  il- 
lusory allure. 


RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wyoming's 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Harry  Roberts,  delivered  a  speech  Octo- 
ber 28  in  which  he  looked  not  only  at  the 
principles  of  academic  freedom  but  at  the 
problems  that  have  beset  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Wyoming  in  recent 
days. 

Noting  that  "academic  freedom  is  basic 
to  the  educational  process,"  Superin- 
tendent Roberts  asserted  that  "we  are 
going  to  have  to  define  responsible  aca- 
demic freedom  versus  irresponsible  aca- 
demic freedom."  This  responsibility,  he 
maintained,  rests  with  the  educational 
community. 

Superintendent  Roberts  has  delivered 
a  very  thoughtful  comment  on  education 
and  I  include  his  speech  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 

Perils  to  Academic  Freedom 
Today  across  our  country  we  are  witnessing 
a  process  of  change  on  many  university  cam- 
puses. There  has  always  been  change,  and 
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certainly  we  couldn't  exist  today  with  the 
same  educational  programs  that  were  in  com- 
mon use  50  or  100  years  ago. 

It's  how  this  change  occurs  that  creates  the 
problem.  No  one  can,  or  should,  condone  il- 
legal or  destructive  acts,  many  of  which  we 
have  seen  during  the  last  few  years.  The  ma- 
jority of  our  universities  and  colleges  have 
established  better  communications  between 
boards,  administration,  faculty  and  students. 
This  Is  on  the  plus  side  of  the  ledger.  All  of 
these  segments  on  the  college  campus  should 
be  in  close  communication  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  universities  as  the  prime  sources  of 
knowledge  for  those  wishing  post  high  school 
degrees. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  we  have  seen 
the  first  significant  sign  of  dissent  on  our  own 
university  campus  at  Laramie.  At  this  point  I 
would  commend  the  board,  the  administra- 
tion, the  faculty  and  the  students  for  their 
handling  of  the  situation.  If  responsibility 
had  not  been  part  of  the  picture  an  explosive 
situation  could  have  occurred. 

Academic  freedom  is  basic  to  the  educa- 
tional process.  Academic  freedom  might  be 
defined  as  the  free  contest  of  ideas  and  the 
right  of  the  instructional  staff  to  teach  what 
they  think  Is  important,  without  limitation 
of  expression  of  points  of  view.  Let  me  make 
it  clear  that  I  support  academic  freedom, 
but  I  say  it  must  be  responsible  freedom. 
Harold  Howe.  Commissioner  of  Education 
during  the  Johnson  Administration  said  that 
university  instructors  should  be  free  to  criti- 
cize on  the  basis  of  responsible  knowledge, 
and  I  would  emphasize  the  last  part  of  that 
sentence  'the  basis  of  responsible  knowledge.' 
In  my  opinion  there  are  certain  responsi- 
bilities that  must  Etccompany  academic  free- 
dom and  I  would  suggest  that  somewhere 
along  the  line,  we  are  going  to  have  to  define 
responsible  academic  freedom  versus  irre- 
sponsible academic  freedom.  When  In  the 
name  of  academic  freedom  there  Is  an  abuse 
of  the  academic  process  or  where  there  is 
behavior  not  in  line  with  true  professional 
performance,  then  perhaps  we  have  gone  too 
far  and  I  believe  firm  action  should  be 
taken. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  less  publicized  rami- 
fications of  the  recent  dispute  at  Laramie 
was  the  effect  it  had  in  the  classroom.  It  has 
been  reported  that  there  were  a  number  of 
healthy  discussions  in  the  classrooms  on  tlie 
pros  and  cons  of  the  situation,  and  the  whole 
procedure  was  conducted  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner under  the  careful  supervision  of  the 
instructor. 

There  is  another  side  of  the  coin  however. 
One  might  guess  that  there  were  more  phone 
calls  from  students  to  parents  last  week  than 
In  any  normal  week  of  the  school  year.  Some 
students  walked  out  of  classrooms,  and  I 
emphasize  that  this  was  in  a  minority  of 
classrooms. 

In  my  opinion  the  college  classroom  on  any 
campus  Is  not  the  place  or  the  time  for  an 
instructor  to  circulate  and  urge  the  signing 
of  a  petition  to  support  one  side  of  a  situa- 
tion which  he,  himself,  endorses,  without  a 
proper  presentation  of  the  other  side.  Teach- 
ers at  all  levels  have  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility to  conduct  their  classroom  in  an  ob- 
jective manner. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  Is  within  the 
bounds  of  responsible  academic  freedom  on 
ours,  or  any  campus,  for  Instructors  to  bring 
in  outsiders  to  sway  the  feelings  of  students 
in  only  one  direction  In  order  to  support 
personal  opinion  that  the  instructor  might 
hold.  This  is  particularly  true  when  there 
is  a  relatlonstilp  to  a  current  problem  that 
students  may  be  asked  to  vote  upon.  In  such 
a  case,  a  complete  presentation  of  both  sides 
Is  imperative.  In  addition,  there  Is  no  place 
In  any  educational  classroom  for  the  use 
of  foul  and  profane  language  on  anybody's 
part;  It  Is  even  worse  when  the  instructor 
makes  no  effort  to  control  it. 

I  bring  this  to  your  attention  because 
across  this  country.  If  we  go  beyond  the  lim- 
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Its  of  responsible  academic  freedom,  we  will 
damage  the  instructional  process  and,  In 
turn,  the  universities  themselves. 

I  see  all  this  primarily  as  a  challenge  to 
the  university  professor  and  his  profession. 
To  keep  things  within  bounds.  To  see  that 
the  academic  process  Is  not  abused,  and  as 
I  said  earlier,  the  great  majority  who  teach 
responsibly  are  going  to  have  to  be  the  watch 
dogs  of  their  fellows  who  exceed  the  bounds 
of  their  teaching  responsibilities. 

The  people  of  this,  and  every  other  state, 
are  vitally  concerned  with  the  educational 
process  from  kindergarten  through  the  uni- 
versity. They  have  demonstrated  their  sup- 
port with  appropriations  and  tax  levies  to 
the  point  where  education  consumes  a  large 
amount  of  the  tax  dollar. 

■nme  and  time  again  the  people  have 
shown  their  willingness  to  endorse  the  de- 
velopment of  improved  educational  pro- 
grams as  they  want  the  best  possible  educa- 
tion for  their  children.  It  Is  up  to  those  In 
the  educational  community  to  see  that  aca- 
demic freedom  is  responsible. 


THE  FALL  OFFENSIVE :  COMMUNIST 
MANIPULATION,  EXPLOITATION, 
AND  SUBVERSION 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 


OF    MISSOURI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
8.  I  addressed  the  House  briefly  on  the 
character  of  the  so-called  fall  offensive 
being  organized  by  the  New  Mobilization 
Committee  To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam — 
New  Mobe — an  organization  which,  as  I 
pointed  out,  the  evidence  strongly  indi- 
cates is  dominated  by  Communists. 

In  my  remarks,  I  referred  to  the  Viet- 
nam moratorium  committee  and  stated 
that  the  VMC's  program  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  fall  ofifensive,  which  I  char- 
acterized as  "a  propaganda  maneuver 
designed  and  organized  by  Communists 
and  other  revolutionaries." 

Because  my  remarks  have  been  mis- 
construed by  some — and  even  misquoted 
in  some  instances — I  have  instructed  the 
research  staff  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security,  on  which  I  serve  as 
chairman,  to  prepare  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  available  evidence  in  order  to 
clarify  first,  the  exact  relationship  of  the 
Vietnam  moratorium  committee  and  its 
program  to  the  New  Mobe's  fall  offen- 
sive: and  second,  the  extent  to  which 
Communist  and  other  revolutionary  ele- 
ments are  playing  a  dominant  role  in  the 
organization  and  execution  of  the  fall 
offensive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  all  other  Amer- 
icans are  apprised  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  this  blatant  propaganda  assault 
upon  our  Nation.  I  include  the  stafif  study 
in  the  Record.  Of  course,  I  recognize  that 
a  majority  of  the  people  who  participated 
in  the  Vietnam  moratorium  were  loyal 
Americans  who  were  exercising  their 
constitutional  right  to  dissent  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  demonstrators  may  have  consisted  of 
such  persons,  but  it  further  appears  that 
90  percent  of  the  revolutioning  Marxists 
in  this  Nation  also  participated  and  their 
untiring  organizational  efforts  should  be 
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made  puHlic.  It  is  not  surprising,  in  view 
of  the  evidence,  that  many  well-known 
Americans  have  backed  away  from  the 
November  demonstrations  of  New  Mobe. 

The  staff  study  follows: 
Staff  Study  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  on  the  Fall  Offensive 
The  October  22  issue  of  the  Daily  World, 
official  newspaper  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.,  carries  an  article  entitled  "March 
against  death  Nov.  15:  Peace  groups  unite 
for  huge  capital  rally.  "  The  article  reports 
on  press  conferences  held  here  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  October  21  by  leaders  of  the 
Vietnam  Moratorium  and  New  MobllizaUon 
Committees,  two  of  the  key  organizations 
behind  the  so-caUed  ■Pall  Offensive"  praised 
recently  by  North  Vietnamese  Prime  Minister 
Pham  Van  Dong. 

According  to  the  Daily  World's  account, 
"Sam  Brown,  Moratorium  coordinator,  de- 
clared here.  On  November  15  the  New  Mo- 
bilization Committee  To  End  the  War  m 
Vietnam  Is  sponsoring  a  peaceful  and  legal 
mass  march  and  rally  in  Washington,  DC. 
Coordinators  of  the  Vietnam  Moratorium 
Committee,  as  well  as  Moratorium  support- 
ers from  around  the  country,  plan  to  march. 
We  will  provide  support  for  local  Moratorium 
groups  who  will  be  coming  to  Washington 
and  we  encourage  others  to  Join  us  in  the 
March  on  Washington.'  " 

Immediately  following  the  Moratorium 
group's  press  conference,  leaders  of  the  New 
Mobe  held  their  own  press  conference  in 
the  same  room  In  what  the  Daily  World 
termed  a  "deliberate  unit  demonstration" 
that  "dashed  President  Nixon's  hopes  of 
driving   a   wedge   between   the  two   massive 

anti-war     movements. This     unity 

■guaranteed  an  'enormous  smtl-war  outpour- 
ing' against  the  war,  declared  the  Morato- 
rium committee." 

Another  group  which  has  given  Its  un- 
qualified endorsement  to  the  November  dem- 
onstrations is  the  Student  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee To  End  the  War  In  Vietnam,  an  or- 
ganization which,  according  to  FBI  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  'is  controlled  by  members 
of  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance,  the  youth 
group  of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party.  .  .  ." 
(The  Socialist  Workers  Party  is  the  largest 
Trotskylst  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States  and  has  been  declared  subversive  by 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  two  Attorneys  General.! 

SMC  Executive  Secretary  Carol  Llpman 
announced  on  October  20  that  her  group 
was  backing  "all  anti-war  activities. "  In- 
cluding the  expanded  Moratorium  sched- 
uled for  November  13-14  (the  same  days  as 
the  New  Mobe's  "March  Against  Death"  and 
SMC's  November  14  student  strike)  and  the 
Washington  march  scheduled  by  the  New 
Mobe  for  November  15.  And  a  Student  Mobe 
leaflet  circulated  recently  exhorts  the  faith- 
ful to  "Join  the  Fall  Antiwar  Offensive  "  and 
states  categorically  that  "SMC  has  endorsed 
and  Is  actively  building  the  November  15 
demonstration." 

This  three-way  collaboration  Is  of  partic- 
ular interest  because  of  the  Independence 
which  some  people  claim  for  Moratorium  ac- 
tivity. 

The  Pall  Offensive  was  formulated  at  the 
National  AnU-War  Conference  held  In  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  over  the  July  4  weekend  of  this 
.  year.  This  conference,  hosted  by  the  Cleve- 
land Area  Peace  Action  Council,  the  regional 
affiliate  of  the  Communist-oriented  National 
Mobilization  Committee,  predecessor  of  the 
New  Mobe,  was  characterized  by  an  extraor- 
dinarily conspicuous  Communist  presence, 
especially  from  members  of  the  Trotskylst 
Communist  Socialist  Workers  Party  and  its 
youth  arm,  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance.  The 
SWP's  official  newspaper,  the  Militant,  later 
boasted  of  the  "central  role"  of  the  SWP 
and  Y8A  and  the  "key"  role  of  the  YSA- 
controUed  Student  Mobilization  Committee 
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in  winning  broad  support  at  the  conference 
for  the  November  demonstrations. 

Documenu  from  the  National  AnU-War 
Conference  show  that  Vietnam  Moratorium 
Committee  coordinator  David  Hawk  was  pres- 
ent and  took  an  active  part  In  the  proceed- 
ings. These  same  documents  also  reveal  that 
Hawk  was  a  member  of  the  conference  steer- 
ing committee  as  the  representative  of  the 
Moratorium. 

The  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee,  then, 
was  already  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
National  Anti-War  Conference.  The  exact 
time  of  Its  formation  Is  not  clear,  but  for- 
mal announcement  of  the  October  15  Mor- 
atorium date  was  made  last  In  June,  prior 
to  the  convening  of  the  National  Anti-War 
Conference  in  Cleveland. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  conference  was 
the  organization  of  the  New  MoblUzation 
Committee  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  now- 
defunct  National  Mobe  In  organizing  the 
Fall  Offensive.  Most  of  the  members  of  the 
conference  steering  committee,  including 
Moratorium  leader  David  Hawk,  were  named 
also  to  the  steering  committee  of  the  New 
Mobe. 

An  official  New  Mobe  mailing  circulated 
later  in  July  includes  a  docimient  outlining 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Cleveland  con- 
ference. Among  the  decisions  made  at  the 
conference,  according  to  this  official  Mobe 
document,  was  the  scheduling  of  "the  most 
intense  anti-war  campaign  ever  undertaken 
in  the  United  States— the  Fall  Offensive." 
The  program  was  to  include  the  October  15 
Moratorium,  one  of  the  three  projects  "be- 
ing organized  by  associated  groups"  which 
the  Communist-saturated  National  Anti- 
War  Conference  formally  endorsed  and  in- 
corporated Into  the  Pall  Offense. 

Subsequent  Moratorlimi  and  Mobe  liter- 
ature reflected  this.  The  VMC.  In  Uterature 
mailed  to  editors  of  GI  newspapers,  referred 
to  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee  "and 
its  part  in  the  Pall  Offensive'  against  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  .  .  "  And  New  Mobe  Offensive 
literature  speaks  of  those  numerous  groups, 
including  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Commit- 
tee, which  will  provide  the  "principal  re- 
sources" that  will  assure  the  success  of  the 
November  actions. 

It  Is  clear,  then,  that  the  Moratorium  Is 
indeed  an  "integral  part"  of  the  Fall  Offen- 
sive. Organized  ostensibly  by  an  Independent 
organization,  it  wound  up  Instead  as  part 
and  parcel  of  a  program  formulated  and 
adopted  by  Communist-dominated  "anti- 
war" conference.  Again,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  possibility  of  confusion  or  misinterpreta- 
tion, the  Vietnam  Committee  is  not  necessar- 
ily Communist  or  necessarily  under  Commu- 
nist leadership.  No  doubt  many  of  the  leaders 
are  sincerely  motivated.  However,  as  the  evi- 
dence plainly  Indicates,  the  Moratorium's 
program  and  leadership  have  become  inti- 
mately allied  with  a  distinctly  pro-Commu- 
nist program  and  leadership. 

And  what  of  the  planning  for  the  Pall 
Offensive?  Documents  issued  by  the  Mobe 
Itself  leave  no  doubt  that,  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  organization  of  the  FaU  Offensive 
has  been  characterized  by  blatantly  heavy 
Communist  participation. 

On  August  5,  for  example,  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  New  Mobe's  San  Francisco  Ac- 
tion Project.  A  memorandum  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  Steering  Committee  of 
New  Mobe  from  Sidney  Peck,  an  East  Coast 
Co-Chalrman  of  New  Mobe  and  former  State 
Committeeman  In  the  Wisconsin  CPUSA,  re- 
veals the  broad  composition— and  heavy 
Communist  complexion — of  the  session.  In- 
cluded in  the  list  of  those  invited  to  attend 
were: 

( 1 )  Alex  Porman,  Joe  Hill  SDS; 

(2)  Art  Goldberg,  West  Coast  Bureau  of 
the  revolutionary  Communist  newsweekly 
Gitardian; 

(3)  Curtis  McClain,  International  Long- 
shoremen's and  Warehousemen's  Union,  a 
union  headed  by  Harry  R.  Bridges; 
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(4)  Keith  BcKm^nn,  ILWU; 

(5)  Karen  TalbDt,  employed  by  the  offi- 
cial West  Coast  nelrspafter  of  the  Communist 
Party,  the  People'i  World; 

( 6 )  Andrew  Pulley,  a  member  of  the  Young 
Socialist  Alliance:  ' 

(7)  Phil  Shapiro^  a  member  of  the  Medical 
Committee  for  Hainan  Rlghta  and  supporter 
of  the  Black  Panther  Party-sponsored  United 
Front  Against  Fascism; 

(8)  Donald  KalUh,  member  of  the  South* 
em  California  Pe«ce  Action  Council.  West 
Coa«t  Co-chairman  of  New  Mobe,  member 
of  New  Mobe  steering  conunlttee,  and,  by  his 
own  admission,  somewhat  to  the  left  of  the 
CPUS  A; 

(9)  Ronald  Dellutns.  Berkeley  City  Council- 
man and  frequenit  speaker  for  the  Black 
Panther  Party; 

(10)  Terry  Halllian,  West  Coast  Co-Chalr- 
man  of  New  Mobe  and  member  of  the  Com- 
munist-front Natlbnal  Lawyers  Guild  and 
W.B.B   DuBols  Clubs  of  America; 

(11)  Eleanor  Ohman,  delegate  to  the  World 
Peace  Assembly,  h«ld  In  East  Berlin  In  June 
of  this  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  World 
Peace  Council,  International  Communist 
"peace"  front;  I 

(12)  Dr.  Carlet4>n  Goodlett,  West  Coast 
Treasurer  of  New  Mobe  and  also  a  delegate  to 
the  World  Peace  Assembly; 

j[13)  Irrtng  Sampff.  an  Identified  member 
of  the  C?6mmunl3t  ►arty,  leader  of  the  South- 
ern CaII?ornla  Pefce  Action  Council,  and 
member  of  the  NewlMobe  steering  committee; 

(14)  r>avld  HlUUrd,  Chief  of  Staff  for  the 
Black  Panther  Part^; 

(15)  Harold  Supflano,  a  founding  member 
of  the  Communist  party's  official  youth  front, 
the  Wj;.B.  DixBols  Clubs  of  America; 

(18)  Barry  David.  Student  Mobilization 
Committee  and  TS4;  and 

( 17)  Lew  Jones,  ai  long-term  functionary  In 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party. 

Thus,  of  the  40  people  invited  to  attend 
this  session  to  helj>  plan  the  Pall  Offensive, 
at  least  17  were  outright  members  of  the 
Communlsty  PartV,  U.S.A..  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party,  or  ^elr  fronts,  or  were  aflUl- 
ated  with  organiza^tlons  of  a  demonstrably 
pro-Communist  or  Revolutionary  nature 

On  August  17-18.  it  New  Mobe  steering  com- 
mittee meeting  to  >lan  the  "Pall  Offensive — 
1969"  was  held  at  tHe  Central  YMCA  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania.  Among  those  invited 
to  this  meeting  wei^  the  following: 

( 1 )  Allen  Young  ^of  Liberation  News  Serv- 
ice, the  New  Left's  pro-Castro,  pro-Vletcong 
wire  service;  I 

(2)  Anne  Bradenjldentlfled  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  C^-A.,  and  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Soul^iern  Conference  Educa- 
tional Fund  (SCKF)(; 

(3)  David  Herreafcoff.  member  of  the  New 
Mobe  steering  comnilttee  and  prominent  sup- 
porter of  fronts  an»l  causes  of^the  Socialist 
Workers  Party; 

(4)  Norma  Becka-.  coordinator  with  Dave 
DelUnger  of  the  Flfih  Avenue  Vietnam  Peace 
Parade  OonMnittee,  New  York  affiliate  of  the 
New  Mobe.  and  member  of  New  Mobe  steer- 
ing committee: 

(5)  Rennle  Da visi  New  Mobe  steering  com- 
mittee member  and'  Vietcong  supporter,  cur- 
rently on  trial  in  Qhlcago  for  conspiring  to 
foment  violence  during  the  August  1968  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention; 

(6)  Dave  DelUnger.  East  Coast  Mobe  Co- 
Chalrman  and  selffstyled  non-Soviet  com- 
munist; 

(7)  Jerry  Gordon,  New  Mobe  steering  com- 
mittee member  an4  head  of  the  Cleveland 
Area  Peace  Action  Coimcll,  a  Mobe  afllUate; 

( 8 )  Fred  Halstea<4  New  Mobe  steering  com- 
mittee member  andi  long-time  leader  in  the 
Socialist  Workers  P*^; 

(9)  Arnold  Johnson,  New  Mobe  steering 
c(Hnmlttee  member  and  National  Legislative 
Director  for  the  CPUlBA; 

(10)  Irving  Belnln.  New  Mobe  steering 
committee  member  and  an  employee  of  the 
Communist  new8we«Uy  Guardian; 
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(11)  Sld  Lens,  East  Coast  Oo-Chalrman  of 
Mobe  and  former  official  in  the  Revolutionary 
Workers  League,  designated  subversive  by  the 
Attorney  General  imder  Executive  Order 
10450; 

(12)  Carol  Llpman,  national  executive 
secretary  of  the  YSA-oontrolled  Student  Mo- 
bilization (Committee,  member  of  New  Mobe 
steering  committee,  and  formerly  on  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  YSA'a  official  magazine,  the 
Young  Socialist: 

(13)  Sidney  Peck,  East  Coast  Co-Chalrman 
of  Mobe,  leader  In  the  Ohio  Peace  Action 
Council,  and  former  Wisconsin  State  Com- 
mitteeman, CPUSA; 

(14)  Irving  Samoff,  former  member.  Dis- 
trict  OouncU,   Southern   California   CPUSA; 

(15)  Sylvia  Kushner,  member  of  New  Mobe 
steering  committee  and  the  Chicago  Peace 
Council,  a  Mobe  affiliate,  and  wife  of  Com- 
munist Party  member  Sam  Kushner; 

(16)  Donald  Kalish; 

(17)  David  Hawk,  member  of  New  Mobe 
steering  committee  and  coordinator  of  the 
Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee,  which  Is 
closely  •allied  with  the  New  Mobe; 

(18)  John  Frolnes,  currently  on  trial  In 
Chicago  for  conspiracy  to  foment  violence 
during  the  August  1968  Democratic  National 
Convention; 

(19)  Terry  Hallinan; 

(20)  Unnamed  representatives  of  the  YSA, 
W.E3.  DuBols  Clubs,  and  Veterans  for  Peace 
(founded  in  January  1966  by  Communist 
Party  member  Leroy  WoUns) ; 

(21)  Otto  Nathan,  Communist  and  mem- 
ber of  New  Mobe  steering  committee; 

(22)  Dagmar  Wilson,  leader  in  Women 
Strike  for  Peace  who  has  proclaimed  publicly 
her  advocacy  of  the  North  Vietnamese  cause; 

(23)  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  sponsor  of  the 
New  Mobe's  November  demonstrations,  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Council  of  the  Commu- 
nist-run National  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Committee,  and  supporter  of  the  Communist- 
created  Freedom  and  Peace  Party; 

(24)  Carleton  Goodlett; 

(25)  Louis  Goldblatt,  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  official  in  the  Communist- 
led  ILWU; 

(26)  John  Wilson,  formerly  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  and 
leader  of  the  National  Black  Anti-War,  Anti- 
Draft  Union,  an  offshoot  of  the  Student  Mo- 
bilization Committee,  and  a  member  of  the 
New  Mobe  steering  conunlttee; 

(27)  Pvt.  Joe  Miles,  member  of  the  New 
Mobe  steering  committee  and  Young  So- 
cialist Alliance:  and 

(28)  Allen  Myers,  member  of  New  Mobe 
steering  Committee  and  editor  of  SMC's  GI 
Press  SeriHce. 

The  official  minutes  of  a  C^hlcago  Steering 
Committee  meeting  on  September  12  reveal 
participation   by  the   following   persons: 

( 1 )  Sidney  Lens; 

(2)  Irv  (Irwin)  Bock,  member  of  New  Mobe 
steering  committee  and  the  Communist- 
founded  Veterans  for  Peace; 

(3)  Tony  De  Leon,  representing  the  Stu- 
dent Mobilization  Committee; 

(4)  Benme  Davis; 

(5)  Sylvia  Kushner; 

(6)  Ben  Prtedlander,  Identified  member  of 
the  CPUSA;  and 

(7)  Jack  Spiegel,  identified  member  of  the 
CPUSA  and  a  leader  in  the  united  front 
Chicago  Peace  Council. 

In  addition,  two  members  of  the  Vietnam 
Moratorium  Committee  were  present  at  this 
session:  Joe  Valadez  and  Rob  Roberts. 

Topics  discussed  at  this  meeting  Included 
the  October  15  Moratorium  and  the  Novem- 
ber student  strike.  Among  the  organizations 
scheduled  to  participate  In  activities  look- 
ing forward  to  these  demonstrations  were 
Veterans  for  Peace,  the  Chicago  Peace  Coun- 
cil, and  the  DuBols  Clubs,  all  of  which  are 
under  definite  Commiinlst  Influence  or  con- 
trol. 

On  September  13.  there  was  a  meeting  of 
the  New  Mobe's  Washington  Action  Oom- 
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mlttee   in  Washington,  D.C.,  with   the  fol- 
lowing people  among  thoee  present : 

(1)  Irving  Belnln; 

(2)  Barbara  Blck,  member  of  Women  Strike 
for  Peace  and  among  the  American  dele- 
gates at  the  (Jommunlst  World  Peace  As- 
sembly   in    East    Berlin,    June    21-24,    1969; 

(3)  Don  Gurewitz,  staff  employee  of  New 
Mobe  and  member  of  the  YSA-controlled 
Student  Mobilization  Committee; 

(4)  Fred    Halstead,    leader   In    the   SWP; 

(5)  Gufl  Horowitz,  member  of  New  Mobe 
steering  committee  and  a  "leading  SWP  ac- 
tivist In  the  antiwar  movement,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Militant; 

(6)  Carol  Llpman; 

(7)  Allan  Myers; 

(8)  Otto  Nathan; 

(9)  Sld  Peck;  and 

(10)  Peer  Vlnther,  member  of  New  Mobe 
steering  committee  and  the  SWP's  Young 
Socialist  Alliance. 

One  Item  of  business  at  this  meeting  la 
perhaps  of  particular  intereet.  Susan  Miller 
of  the  Mobe  staff  reported,  according  to  these 
official  minutes,  that  the  Moratorium  Com- 
mittee will  lend  major  support  to  the  "March 
Against  Death,"  Mobe  action  scheduled  for 
November  13-14.  Just  before  the  mass  rally  on 
November  15.  This  shows  irrefutably  that, 
despite  any  surface  indications  conveyed  by 
regular  press  accounts,  the  Vietnam  Morato- 
rium Committee's  support  of  the  New  Mobili- 
zation Committee's  plans  is  by  no  means 
recent  or  fresh — that  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
settled  fact  for  at  least  five  weeks. 

The  Steering  Committee  of  the  New  Mobe 
met  In  Washington  on  the  following  day, 
September  14.  According  to  the  official  min- 
utes of  the  session,  Sidney  Peck  acted  as 
chairman,  with  the  following  people  listed  as 
being  among  thoee  present: 

(1)  Marc  Beallor,  member  of  New  Mobe 
steering  committee  and  representative  of  the 
Communist  Party-controUed  W.E.B.  DuBols 
Clubs  of  America; 

(2)  Barbara  Blck; 

(3)  Rennle  Davis; 

(4)  Dave  DelUnger; 

(5)  Don  Gurewitz: 

(6)  Fred  Halstead; 

(7)  Arnold  Johnson; 

(8)  Carol  Llpman; 

(9)  Allan  Myers; 

(10)  Abe  Welsburd,  who  has  served  on  the 
administrative  committee  of  Mobe's  New 
York  affiliate,  the  Fifth  Avenue  Vietnam 
Peace  Parade  Committee,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Trade  Unionists  for  Peace,  described 
by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  an  or- 
ganization "set  up  by  the  Communist  Party;" 
and 

(11)  Leroy  Wollns.  member  of  Mobe's 
Washington  Action  CJonamlttee,  founder  of 
Veterans  for  Peace  in  Vietnam,  and  Identified 
member  of  the  Communist  Party.  U.S_A. 

At  this  meeting,  a  committee  was  set  up 
to  handle  legal  and  police  problems  antici- 
pated in  connection  with  the  November 
march.  On  this  committee,  among  others 
named,  is  SWP  leader  Fred  Halstead.  The 
March  Against  Death  Committee  Includes 
SMC  leader  Carol  Llpman.  with  Moratorium 
coordinator  David  Hawk  among  those  also 
suggested.  The  committee  to  decide  the  pro- 
gram for  the  Novemljer  rally  consists  of  ten 
members,  among  whom  are  SWP  member 
Fred  Halstead,  non-Soviet  commun'st  Dave 
DelUnger,  former  CPUSA  Wisconsin  State 
Committeeman  Sidney  Peck,  and  CPVSA 
National  Legislative  Director  Arnold  Johnson. 

Peck,  according  to  the  minutes,  "reported 
that  the  Black  Panther  Party  will  be  relating 
to  the  demonstration  on  the  West  Coast." 
Members  of  a  committee  to  deal  with  such 
"Black  and  Third  World  Participation"  in- 
cludes DelUnger.  Welsburd,  and  Rennle 
Davis,  with  YSA  member  Andrew  PuUey 
among  those  also  suggested  for  membership. 

The  minutes  further  reflect  that  Fred 
Halstead  was  "hired  immediately  to  work  on 
logistics"  for  the  march.  whUe  Carol  Llpman 
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and  Arnold  Johnson  were  named  to  serve  on 
a  committee  concerned  with  "International 
Aspects."  The  committee  on  "Labor  Partici- 
pation" includes  Welsburd,  Beallor,  Peck. 
Lens  Halstead.  and  Johnson  (six  of  the 
seven  designated!):  and  the  "Promotional 
Material"  committee  includes,  of  the  ten 
named  to  serve,  Gurewitz,  Llpman.  Wollns, 
Peck,  and  DelUnger. 

The  important  subject  of  "Youth  Partici- 
pation" is  being  handled  by  a  committee  of 
Ave  members,  including  SMC  leader  Carol 
Llpman.  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee 
coordinator  David  Hawk,  and  WEB.  DuBols 
representative  Marc  Beallor. 

On  September  18,  the  New  Mobe  held  a 
press  conference  in  New  York  City  to  publi- 
cize the  Fall  Offensive.  New  Mobe  leaders, 
according  to  a  Mobe  press  release  dated  Sep- 
tember 18  "revealed  detailed  and  compre- 
hensive plans  for  a  fall  offensive'  of  anti-war 
activity  "  Among  those  present  at  this  news 
conference  were  Benjamin  Spock;  Mobe  Co- 
Chalrman  Stewart  Meacham.  Dave  DelUnger, 
and  Cora  Weiss:  and  Vietnam  Moratorium 
coordinator  David  Hawk. 

The  official  New  Mobilization  Committee 
publication,  the  New  Mobilizer,  carries  In 
its  September  25  issue  a  lead  article  en- 
titled "Fall  Offensive  Skyrockets — Meetings 
Held  with  over  5000  in  50  Key  Cities!"  In 
this  article,  there  are  capsule  accounts  of 
numerous  meetings  held  around  the  coun- 
try during  the  week  of  September  15.  Con- 
ducted by  "New  Mobe  traveling  teams," 
these  sessions  resulted  in  area  offices  being 
established  "in  between  seven  and  ten  loca- 
tions .  .  ."  Plans  for  both  the  October  15 
Vietnam  Moratorium  and  the  November  New 
Mobe  demonstrations  were  laid  at  meetings 
in  the  following  listed  cities:  Milwaukee 
and  Madison,  Wisconsin;  Columbus  and 
Toledo,  Ohio;  Portland.  Maine:  Miami,  Flo- 
rida; New  Orleans;  and  Dallas-Fort  Worth. 
The  New  Orleans  session  Included  repre- 
sentatives from  Women  Strike  for  Peace  and 
Students    for    a    Democratic    Society. 

A  meeting  held  near  St.  Louis.  Missouri, 
on  September  27   and  28  provides   us  with 
yet  another  instance  of  major  Communist 
participation  in  Pall  Offensive  planning.  Ac- 
cording to  public  press  accounts,  which  are 
confirmed  by  other  information  which  has 
come  to  me,  this  meeting  was  called  to  plan 
for  the  October  15  Moratorium  and  the  No- 
vember 15  march  on  Washington.  Among  the 
groups  sponsoring  the  session  were  Students 
for   a   Democratic   Society   and   the   Yoting 
Socialist    Alliance.    One    of    the    featured 
speakers  at  the  September  27  evening  ses- 
sion was  YSA  member  Andrew  Pulley.  Two 
discussion   leaders  were   identified   as  (Com- 
munist Party  member  Hershel  Walker  and 
YSA  member  Larry  Swingle,  a  St.  LouU  area 
contact  for  the  New  Mobe.  Another  Com- 
munist  Party   member.   OrvlUe   Leach,    was 
present  at  the  conference;  and  a  key  work- 
shop on  organizing  resistance  to  the  Viet- 
nam war  among  mlUtary  personnel  was  led 
by  two  members  of  the  Communist  Party: 
Hershel  Walker  and  Elliot  Waxman. 

And,  as  a  final  piece  of  evidence  of  Mora- 
torium-New   Mobe    collaboration    prior    to 
the  October  21  formal  announcement  men- 
tioned earUer.  an  article  In  the  New  York 
Times  for  Sunday.  October  5.  stated  flatly: 
"Student  organizers  of  the  Oct.  15  Vietnam 
Moratorium  joined  forces  yesterday  with  the 
National    [New]    Mobilization  Conunlttee  to 
End  the  War  In  Vietnam.  The  two  organiza- 
tions held  a  news  conference  and  together 
pledged   'the   most  massive   and,   we   hope, 
final  demonstration  against  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam.' Both  actions  are  a  part  of  a  'Fall  Of- 
fensive". .  .  ."  This  Item  confirms  the  state- 
ment made  by  Susan  Miller  at  the  Septem- 
ber 13  Washington  Action  Committee  meet- 
ing  a    good    two-and-a-half   weeks    before 

the  October  21  announcement  In  Washing- 
ton. 
Two  conclusions  must  be  drawn  from  this 
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mass  of  evidence.  First,  It  U  obvious  that 
collaboration  between  the  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium and  New  Mobe  people  has  existed 
from  the  beginning.  No  matter  what  Mora- 
torium partisans  may  try  to  claim,  the  cold 
fact  U  that  VMC  plans  and  leadership  have 
meshed  precisely  with  the  plans  and  leader- 
ship of  the  New  MobUlzatlon  Committee. 

A  second  conclusion  to  be  drawn  Is  that 
the  leadership  of  the  New  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee \a  top-heavy  with  Communists  and 
pro-Communists,    Including    members    and 
partisans   of   both    the    Communist    Party, 
U.SA.,  and.  most  particularly,  the  Trotskylst 
Socialist  Workers  Party  and  Young  Socialist 
AlUance.  Add  to  thU  the  unqualified  endorse- 
ment given  to  both  the  Vietnam  Moratorium 
and  the  New  Mobe  marches  by  the  YSA-con- 
trolled    Student     Mobilization    Committee, 
along  vflth  the  very  active  participation  of 
both  YSA  and  SMC  activists  in  Fall  Offen- 
sive planning  around  the  country,  and   we 
can  see  the  all-too-clear  pattern  that  emerges. 
This  pattern  Is  not  one  of  legitimate,  sin- 
cere protest  against  presumed  inadequacies 
in  our  Vietnam  policies.  Rather,  it  is  one 
of    blatant    Communist    manipiUation.    ex- 
ploitation,   and   subversion.   From    the   very 
beginning  In  Cleveland  at  the  National  Anti- 
War    Conference,    the    Communist    presence 
has  been  conspicuous.  Whenever  major  plan- 
ning sessions   have   been   held — whether   in 
San    Francisco,    PhUadelphla,    Chicago,    or 
Washington — the  trained  members  and  sup- 
porters   of    the    Communist    and    Socialist 
Workers  Parties  have  been  present,  lending 
their  Invaluable  expertise. 

Just  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the 
organizations  officially  represented  In  the 
New  Mobilization  Committee: 

(1)  the  Chicago  Peace  CouncU.  several  of 
whose  leaders  are  knovra  Communists  and /or 
closely  associated  with  Communists,  repre- 
sented by  such  people  as  Sylvia  Kushner  and 
Sld  Lens;  „ 

(2)  the  Fifth  Avenue  Vietnam  Peace  Pa- 
rade Committee,  New  York  Mol)e  affiliate  in 
which  Communists  of  varying  hues  have 
played  an  extraordinarily  active  role,  repre- 
sented by  Dave  DelUnger  and  Norma  Becker; 

(3)  Veterans  for  Peace  in  Vietnam,  orga- 
nized In  Chicago  dtirlng  January  1966  by 
Communist  Party  member  Leroy  Wollns,  a 
member  of  New  Mobe's  Washington  Action 
Committee: 

(4)  the  revolutionary  Communist  news- 
weekly  G^iardian,  represented  by  Irving 
Belnln  and  Art  Goldberg: 

(5)  the  "Conspiracy."  an  organization 
made  up  of  defendants  currently  being  tried 
for  conspiracy  to  foment  riots  diulng  the 
August  1968  Democratic  National  Convention 
in  Chicago,  represented  by  DelUnger  and 
Rennle  Davis; 

(6)  the  Student  MobUlzatlon  Oimmlttee. 
YSA-controlled,  represented  by  Carol  Llp- 
man and  Allen  Myers; 

(7)  the  Student  National  (formerly  Non- 
violent) Coordinating  Committee,  repre- 
sented by  Eric  Jones: 

(8)  the  WJ!.B.  DuBols  Clubs  of  America, 
official  youth  front  for  the  Communist  Party. 
XSSA..  represented  by  Marc  Beallor: 

(9)  the  Communist  Party.  U.8.A..  officially 
represented  by  National  Legislative  Director 
Arnold  Johnson: 

(10)  the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  repre- 
sented by  such  SWP  stalwarts  as  Fred  Hal- 
stead. Harry  Ring,  and  Gus  Horowitz;   and 

(11)  the  SWP's  official  youth  arm,  the 
Young  Socialist  AlUance.  represented  by  Peer 
Vlnther,  Joe  MUes.  and  YSA  National  ChaU-- 
man  LMry  Selgle. 

In  addition,  at  least  four  national  leaders 
of  the  New  Mobe  and  participants  in  Mobe 
planning  and  strategy  sessions  were  delegates 
from  the  United  States  at  the  World  Peace 
Assembly  held  In  East  Berlin  during  June 
1969;  New  Mobe  steering  committee  member 
and  identified  Communist  Irving  Samoff; 
New  Mobe  West  Coast  Co-Chalrman  Carlton 
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Goodlett;  Eleanor  Ohman;  and  steenng  com- 
mittee member  Barbara  Blck.  This  tie  is  ex- 
tremely significant  because  of  Its  Interna- 
tional character.  As  pointed  out  above  the 
Assembly  was  sponsored  by  the  World  Peace 
Council,  long-etanding  and  notorious  inter- 
national Communist  "peace"  front. 

Surely,  the  evidence  is  conclusive.  Despite 
participation  in  the  New  Mobilization  C3om- 
mittee- Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee-Stu- 
dent Mobilization  (Committee  Pall  Offensive 
by  sincere  pacifists  and  others  concerned 
with  our  foreign  policies,  the  dominant  pres- 
ence Is  clearly  a  Communist  one. 

In  the  words  of  the  Commtmlst  Party's 
West  Coast  newspaper,  the  People's  World, 
"the  Moratorium  is  being  viewed  not  as  the 
climax  or  high  point  but  the  opening  shot  of 
the  Pall  Offensive  against  the  war."  The 
usage  may  have  been  Inadvertent,  but  it  is 
nonetheless  apt;  the  Fall  Offensive  is  Indeed 
a  "shot" — a  shot  at  the  heart  of  America 
during  a  time  of  crisis. 

Let  thoee  who  chose  to  continue  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  Pall  Offensive  do  so  with  no 
iUuBlons.  No  matter  what  their  intentions, 
the  result  will  only  be  aid  to  the  cause  of  the 
Communists  in  Moscow.  Peking,  and  Hanoi — 
and  their  adherents  and  agents  here  at  home. 


HELICOPTER  AMBULANCES,  LIFE- 
SAVINO  MACHINES  OF  THE  AERO- 
SPACE AGE 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  nnKTULtra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
directing  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  past  to  the  question  of  civilian 
use  of  helicopters  for  emergency  services 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  part 
of  the  proposed  Ambulance  Service 
Corps  as  envisioned  in  my  bill,  H.R. 
12552. 1  think  that  this  article  is  just  one 
more  substantiation  of  their  effectiveness 
in  an  age  which  demands  that  we  use 
the  best  latest  methods  to  save  lives. 

For  your  information,  I  submit  this 
article  from  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency's  southeastern  regional  pubUca- 
tion.  Southern  Wings  of  October  1969: 
Helicopter    Ambulances,    Life-Savino    Ma- 

CRTNES     OF    THE     AEBOSPACE     AGE 

Your  life  may  be  saved  some  day  by  a 
heUcopter.  Certainly  you're  not  looking  for- 
ward to  such  an  event  but  if  it  comes,  you'U 
surely  become  a  helicopter  enthusiast  in  a 
hurry. 

The  Korean  War  was  the  setting  for  the 
birth  of  heUcopter  ambulances.  As  in  every 
war.  men  were  being  shot  up  right  and  left, 
but  In  that  war.  men  who  had  been  wounded 
in  the  field  had  a  better  chame  of  survival, 
thanks  to  an  extensive  mlUtary  helicopter 
ambulance  setup.  The  medics  were  able  to 
get  to  the  wounded  more  quickly  than  ever 
before  and  to  evacuate  the  war-smashed 
men  to  hospitals  away  from  the  action  with 
much  greater  speed  than  was  possible  be- 
fore. Helicopters  and  the  men  who  flew 
them  increased  the  wounded  men's  chances 
of  survival  to  the  extent  that  it  was  said 
that  if  a  helicopter  reached  a  man  while  he 
was  stUl  Uvlng,  he'd  have  almost  a  100% 
chance  to  survive. 

In  the  Vietnam  War,  using  more  modem, 
jet-powered  helicopters,  the  corpsmen  are 
able  to  get  in  even  faster,  give  the  wounded 
Immediate  medical  assistance  and  transport 
them  to  hospitals  In  jig  tUne,  resulting  in 
many  fewer  deaths  per  hundred  warriors 
wounded  than  la  any  previous  confUct. 
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Meanwhile,  back  in  the  United  States,  it's 
not  uncommon  tot  the  victims  of  an  automo- 
bile crash  to  walli  endlessly  and  sometimes 
die  before  ground  ambulances  can  pick  their 
way  through  dense  traffic  to  reach  the  acci- 
dent scene.  It  appears  that,  In  some  in- 
stances a  man  w()uld  be  better  off  to  be  a 
wounded  soldier  m  the  Held  than  to  be  an 
Injured  motorist  $n  an  expressway. 

la  anything  beltg  done  to  brtng  the  Ufe- 
savlng  technology  developed  in  war,  to  help 
the  bent  motorist  In  peacetime?  Yea,  An 
emphatic  Yes ! 

In  various  metropolitan  areas  around  the 
oo\intJ7.  demonstrations  of  helicopter  am- 
bulances are  taklnf  place.  They're  being  con- 
ducted by  manufacturers  and  operators  of 
the  whlrly birds,  cooperating  with  ambu- 
lance Arms,  hospitals  and  municipal  gov- 
ernment officials,  jto  show  the  value  ot  air 
ambulances  and  t^  find  the  funding  neces- 
sary for  setting  up  the  new  life-saving  serv- 
ices. Funds  are  available  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment's Departinent  of  Transportation 
highway  safety  pocketbook  for  assistance  In 
setting  up  helicopter  Eimbulance  programs 
for  communities  that  will  undertake  exten- 
sive research  provlhg  the  necessity  and  use- 
fulness of  such  pipgrams. 

A  demonstraUofi  was  held  earlier  this 
year  In  Columbia,  ^uth  Carolina.  A  ■South- 
ern Wlnpj"  obeervtr  was  on  hsmd  to  cover 
the  fliwtTjay  of  tne  program.  The  rooftop 
heliport  on  the  (|apltal  Cabana  Motel  In 
Downtown  Columl)la  was  the  site  of  base 
activities  for  the  pi^ctlcal  demonstration  of 
Jet  helicopter  ambulance  operations.  The 
helicopter  used  wa4  N747FH,  a  red  and  white 
Palrchlld  Hlller  fHllOO  with  ambulance 
markings  on  each  felde  of  Its  tall  boom. 

Taking  part  in  ttie  program  were  experts 
In  their  various  fields  Including  helicopter 
men,  ambulance  authorities,  medical  tech- 
nicians and  local  inunlclpal  officials.  Prin- 
cipals In  the  operation  were  Michael  J.  Hayes 
of  Atlanta.  Oeorgla,  demonstration  sales 
pilot  for  the  Filrchlld-Hiller  Corp.  of 
Germantown.  Maryland;  Al  Putrell.  of  Alex- 
andria. Virginia,  Washington  Office  opera- 
tions manager  foij  Evergreen  Helicopters: 
and  Tom  Hulflsh.  iVesldent  of  Paramed.  Inc. 
of  Alexsmdria.  Virgljnia.  Paramed  Is  a  profes- 
sional ambulance  operation  and  management 
firm  serving  cities  tb  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas.  The  company  owns  Carolina  Am- 
bulance Service  wljlch  manages  the  emer- 
gency medical  syste^n  for  the  City  of  Colum- 
bia. Also  Joining  injthe  program  were  Henry 
Pettlt.  General  Manager  of  Carolina  Am- 
bulance and  Samual  Richard  Pryerson.  Am- 
bulance technician  jwho  rode  shotgun  in  the 
right  rear  seat  of  the  specially  equippted 
PHUOO,  and  CalvlA  Burkhart.  Washington 
Representative  for  the  Franklin  Institute 
of  Arlington.  Virginia.  Burkhart  is  working 
with  the  Departn^ent  of  Transportation 
highway  safety  people  in  emergency  medical 
services  development. 

The  demonstratlcjn  In  Columbia  was  not 
Just  a  simulation  of  what  a  helicopter  might 
do  in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  but  a  prac- 
tical showing  of  t»B  use  of  the  workhorse 
helicopter  in  actual  emergency  conditions. 
The  first  day  of  the  demonstration,  the 
weather  was  almost  zero/zero.  The  pilot 
was  unfamiliar  wltlK  the  Columbia  area.  Yet 
despite  all  these  disadvantages,  the  ambu- 
lance helicopter  reiched  the  scene  of  Its 
first  assigned  accident  in  good  time  proving 
the  worth  of  such  i  equipment.  Helicopters 
save  precious  minutes  in  ambulance  work 
and.  according  to  Hijlflsh.  those  minutes  are 
often  the  difference  between  life  and  death 
or  between  permanent  disablement  and  total 
recovery.  He  said  th^  the  primary  considera- 
tion in  emergency  njedical  service  Is  In  get- 
ting trained  medical  technicians  to  the  In- 
Jtired.  Contrary  to  I  what  most  have  long 
thought.  It  Is  not  th*  high  speed  transporta- 
tion from  accident  1  scene  to  hospital  that 
saves  lives,  so  much  as  It  Is  the  speedy  pro- 
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curement  of  trained  medical  help  at  the 
scene  of  the  accident.  Modern  medical  hell- 
copters  such  as  the  PHI  100  used  In  the  Co- 
lumbia demonstration  can  be  equipped  with 
all  sorts  of  life  saving  equipment  including 
oxygen  and  stomach  pumps,  to  assist  the 
medical   technician. 

Important  to  such  a  system  is  that  it  be 
operated  on  a  thoroughly  professional  basis 
like  the  Carolina  Ambulance  system.  Carolina 
had  been  in  operation  In  Columbia  for 
less  than  a  year  at  the  time  of  the  demonstra- 
tion yet  had  already  transformed  the  system 
into  one  of  the  most  modern  and  thoroughly 
professional  In  the  country.  Every  ambu- 
lance technician  here  is  a  well-paid  former 
corpsman.  A  doctor  Is  near  the  ambulance 
radio  base  at  the  hospital  24  hours  a  day  to 
give  instructions  to  the  technicians  by  radio, 
when  necessary. 

Modern  hospitals  are  installing  helicopter 
landing  pads  near  their  emergency  room 
doors  so  that  they  can  quickly  handle  pa- 
tients arriving  in  helicopter  ambulances. 
Recently  completed  was  a  pad  installed  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Florida  Sanitarium  and 
HosplUl  In  Orlando,  Florida.  The  Heliport 
is  located  at  the  edge  of  one  of  Orlando's 
hundreds  of  lakes  and  has  a  clear  approach 
over  the  lake  Already  a  number  of  workers 
from  the  Cape  Kennedy /Patrick  Air  Force 
Base  have  been  brought  in  to  the  hospital 
by  helicopter  for  emergency  treatment.  The 
real  big  use  for  the  pad  though  could  come 
In  the  event  of  a  large-scale  disaster  either 
at  an  area  Industrial  plant  or  at  one  of 
Central  Flordla's  numerous  military  instal- 
lations. 

Helicopter  ambulances  are  expensive  life 
saving  tools,  but  so  are  iron  lungs  and  arti- 
ficial heart-lung  machines.  Helicopter  am- 
bulances are  needed  especially  in  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  United  States  and  for- 
ward thinking  people  are  working  hard  to 
establish  the  civilian  version  of  the  "Jolly 
Greens." 

The  Hughes  500.  the  Bell  JetRangers.  and 
the  Palrchlld  PHI  100  are  all  competing  for 
first  place  in  the  race  to  serve  the  big  cities 
with  air  ambulances. 

A  very  interesting  film,  prepared  In  Arizona 
by  Palrchlld-Hlller,  with  cooperation  of 
Arizona  State  University,  showing  the  heli- 
copter in  action  and  telling  of  the  economies 
of  an  air  evacuation  system  is  available  from 
Palrchlld-HIUer  or  through  Al  Futrell,  Ever- 
green Helicopters,  3007  Cunningham  Drive, 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22309.  Sounds  like  a  good 
Idea  for  a  clvic-mlnded  organization's  next 
program. 
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HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or    IXOMDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4.  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Sunday,  November  2,  1969,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Miami  Herald  an  excellent 
editorial  concerning  President  Nixon's 
"new  directions"  In  our  policy  toward 
Latin  America. 

This  editorial  concerns  the  President's 
pledge  to  reallne  our  Latin  American 
policy,  which  in  my  opinion  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  significant  aspects 
of  our  U.S.  foreign  policy,  insofar  as  our 
Nation  is  concerned. 

The  President  in  his  new  directions  of 
our  Latin  American  poUcy  calls  for  prog- 
ress by  action.  Certainly,  we  can  agree 
that  a  new  policy  is  long  overdue. 

We  in  South  Florida  can  hope  that  the 
Importation  of  revolutionaries  by  way  of 
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Communist  Cuba  will  be  minimized,  or 
perhaps  even  halted,  by  the  new  j?oiicy 
proposed. 

I  commend  the  Miami  Herald  for  its 
excellent  editorial  and  call  the  attention 
of  It  to  my  colleagues: 
(From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  Nov.  2.  1969] 
As  Promised.  Mb.  Nixon  Shows  "New" 
Latin  Policy 
President  Nixon  kept  his  showdown  with 
Latin    America    and    produced    an    abrazo 
rather  than  a  shoot  out.  He  had  promised 
realistic  "new  directions,"  and  he  delivered 
them. 

Action  for  Progress  will  be  his  theme,  and 
It  apparently  will  be  a  pragmatic  version  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I^tm  America  is  a  tough  audience,  but  his 
policy  speech  in  Washington  pleased  even 
the  Latins.  Editors  and  publishers  at  the 
Inter-American  Press  Association  meeting 
there  reacted  for  the  most  part  enthusias- 
tically. 

On  four  major  points,  the  President  re- 
sponded directly  to  Latin  anxieties  that  have 
built  up  during  the  past  10  months  while 
waiting  for  him  to  speak. 

Significantly,  he  called  for  the  upgrading 
of  Latin  America  within  the  State  Depart- 
ment. He  wants  the  chief  Latin  officer  to  hold 
the  rank  of  Under-Secretary  of  State,  rather 
than  the  present  Assistant  Secretary.  The 
man  in  this  position  will  "coordinate  all  U.S. 
government  activities  in  the  hemisphere." 
This  change,  long  advocated  by  The  Herald, 
should  provide  more  clout  for  Latin  Amenca 
in  Washington. 

Aid  was  "untied,"  which  means  that  Latin 
nations  can  spend  their  loan  dollars  any- 
where they  like  in  the  hemisphere.  This  cor- 
rects a  situation  that  had  been  demeaning, 
wasteful  and  inefficient.  There  previously 
had  been  a  requirement  that  the  dollars  be 
spent  m  the  U.S. 

Equal  partnership  will  be  the  aim  of  U.S. 
policy.  This  in  effect  means  the  United 
States  will  give  up  trying  to  remake  Latin 
America  in  its  own  image  and  will  accept  it 
as  it  Is. 

As  the  President  put  It,  experience  "has 
taught  us  that  economic  and  socltU  develop- 
ment Is  not  an  achievement  of  one  nation's 
foreign  policy  but  something  deply  rooted  in 
each  nation's  own  tradition.  It  has  taught  us 
that  aid  that  infringes  on  pride  Is  no  favor. 
It  has  taught  us  that  each  nation,  and  each 
region,  must  be  true  to  Its  own  character." 
This  kind  of  talk  will  be  applauded  In  Latin 
America,  which  has  chafed  under  U.S. 
paternalism. 

The  U.S.  prefers  to  deal  with  democratic 
governments,  but  "on  the  diplomatic  level, 
we  must  deal  realistically  with  governments 
in  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  slb  they  are." 
This  follows  the  line  of  a  resolution  already 
passed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  that  diplomatic 
recognition  should  be  a  matter  of  acknowl- 
edging the  government  in  power. 

In  a  direct  reference  to  Cuba,  the  Presi- 
dent added:  "The  'export'  of  revolution  is  an 
intervention  which  our  system  cannot  con- 
done, and  a  nation  which  seeks  to  practice 
It  can  hardly  expect  to  share  in  the  benefits 
of  the  community."  This  serves  both  to  lay 
down  the  rule  that  Cuba  will  continue  to 
be  excluded  by  U.S.  policy,  and  to  open  the 
way  for  it  to  return  to  the  commxmlty  If  it 
adopts  a  policy  of  non-intervention. 

Major  criticism  of  the  Action  for  Progress 
policy  probably  will  center  around  Its  prac- 
ticality as  opposed  to  the  Idealism  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Some  will  find  it  lack- 
ing in  advocacy  for  the  democratic  principles. 
Neither  was  there  any  direct  mention  of 
the  HIckenlooper  Amendment,  which  calls 
for  a  cutoff  of  U.S.  aid  to  any  nation  which 
expropriates  U.S.  property  without  adequate 
compensation.  Along  with  "untying  aid," 
revocation  of  this  amendment  has  been  a  par- 
ticular hope  of  the  Latins. 
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However,  the  President  responded  to  almost  These  figures  are  from  reports  oertlfled  by 

all  the  other  demands  of  the  21  Latin  nations  the  agencies  as  compiled  by  theJolnt  Com- 

who  met  at  Vina  del  Mar,  Chile,  last  summer  mlttee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures, 

to  develop  a  consensus  posture  toward  the  roix-TME  permanent  kmptxjtmwkt 

United    States.    Additionally.    Gov.    Nelson  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  2  968,374   civilian  employees 

Rockefeller  Indicates  the  policy  is  a  direct  ^.^     ^^  j^,,  ^^e  month  of  September  1969  in- 

reflectlon    of    his    own    findings    during   his  ^^^^^  2,633,286  full-time  employees  In  per- 

controverslal  mission.  manent  positions.  This  represents  a  decrease 

It  must  be  remembered  that  unity  is  not  a  ^^  q^hq  m  full-time  permanent  employment 
characteristic   common  to   the  Latins.  They  ^^^^  ^^  jwecedlng  month  of  August.  These 
disagree  from  nation  to  nation,  and  within  ^     ^es  are  shown  in  the  appendix   (p.   17) 
each  nation  from  faction  to  faction.  Just  as  ^^  ^^^  accompanying  report, 
we  do  here  In  the  US  So  their  initial  enthu- 
siastic response  to  the  President  must  be  re-  foreign  nationals 
garded  as  extraordinary.  The  total   of   2,958,374   civilian   employees 

\s  one  Washington  wag  commented,  "Don't  certified  to  the  Committee  by  federal  agen- 

forget  that  there  Is  no  plug-in  Messiah."  The  cles  in  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 

nroblems— political,   social   and   economic—  ports     includes     some     foreign     nationals 

are  immense  employed     In     U.S.     Government     activities 

But    the    Presidents    good    and    practical  abroad,    but    In    addition    to    these    there 

start  toward  helping  the  Latins  meet  them  were   112,217  foreign  nationals  working  for 

with  a  working  partnership  is  encouraging.  U.S.  agencies  overseas  during  September  who 

witu  a  w          B  i^                 f                     o  ^^^^  ^^^  counted  In  the  usual  personnel  re- 

—^-^^^^^-^  ports.  The  number  in  August  was  113,060. 

Note. — The  monthly  report  has  been  dls- 

-,„■,,,.  ,,     /-.nr-TTTAM    r<Ti«DT  i-wTvynrwr  trlbuted,    but    a    limited    supply    Is    usually 

FEDERAL    Cra,L^    EMPLOYMENT,  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  committee,  loom  329,  Old 

SEP-ltlVLBtK   lyby  Senate  Office  Building. 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON  

°''  '^"*^  SOVIET  RUSSIA   TODAY:    A  STUDY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  jjj  CONTRADICTIONS 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969  

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  HON.  TOM  STEED 

granted  earlier  today,  I  include  a  release  ^^  Oklahoma 

highlighting  the  September  1969  civilian  house  of  representatives 

personnel  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  '■^  '■"■•=-                        ^      ^    ,„ca 

on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures:  Tuesday.  November  4,  1969 

Monthly  Report  on  Federal  Personnel  and  Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  con- 

Pay  for  September  1969  eluding   articles,   parts  9   and   10   of   a 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern-  series.  Charles  L.  Bennett,  managing  edi- 

ment  reported  civilian  employment   in  the  ^qj.  qj  (.^g  Dally  Oklahoman,  summarizes 

month  of  September  totaling  2.958,374.  This  ^^  reactions  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 

was  a  net  decrease  of  70,147  as  compared  with  gleaned  on  his  recent  tour  of  the 

employment  reported  In  the  preceding  month  JVo  a  d    Vl   «„»   ,,f    in   motnhpr<!   nf   the 

of  August,  refitting  reduction  In  temporary  ^-S-^^^-   ^  one   O^ /°   ^f™^^f   °^tnr. 

seasoiml  employment  and  temporary  summer  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 

employment  under  youth  opportunity  pro-  He  concludes  with  the  South  African 

grams.  author  Laurens  van  der  Post,  who  also 

ClvlUan  employment  reported  by  the  execu-  q^^q  visited  Russia,  that  the  most  Im- 

tive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  by  portant  factor  in  winning  our  ideological 

months  in  fiscal  year   1970,  which  began  ^^^,  ^^^^  communism  is  to  make  certain 

July  1. 1969, follows:                               ^j^^^.  ^^^  example  we  set  lives  up  to  the 

^^^             T  ideals  of  our  own  society. 

Month        Employment  Increase  Decrease  ^^  concluding  articles  follOW: 

,  ,   ,^,  3  062  319  7^6  I^"'"  ^^^  °*"''  Oklahoman.  Oct.  9.   1968] 

August    3' 028;  521     /-.      '  33,798  soviCT  Not  So  Rosy  AS  Claims 

September 2,958,374  70,147  ^^^  Charles  L.  Bennett) 

^otal     federal     employment     In     c.vUlan  ,,^,\^^3^^rso1l^\^cCn:^^t"S"rn"'thl 

agencies   for   the  month   of  September   was  o"  ^  f  fi  "Lr, 

1,661,976,  a  decrease  of  39.081   as  compared  soviet  union.  ,„,^^„    ,*.=  uirf.  this- 

With    the    August    total    of    1.701057^Tc^  W^^SwS'f  G^^  eL^ -TcliLlei' Vrime 

ZnT.s     ir^?^rber"was"l,296'^Sn     ^^  ^^^  7^ T'^^^o^- ^n':^^' 
decrease  of  31,066  as  compared  with  1,327,464      abusers  n^ne^at  ^^^;^^^^%;ZZ'l 

"oXnagencles  reporting  -e  largest  de  [^l^^.Z^TL'-rSTco^^rt^' ^^^Tr^lll 

creases    were    Post    Office    Department    with  "f"*' ^^r^ed  into  the  U.S.S.R.  Family  life 

14,475.  Department  of  Health.  Education  and  ^^^^^7  |nd  the  notion  that  government 

welfare  with  6  661,  Agriculture  Department  '^^^^^''Zdlcnools  have  usurj^  parental 

with    5,686    and    Interior    Department    with  f^^^^^^  ^^  incorrect. 

*'^^^'  ,  T^  ,  n,  ,„..„„.*  That's  the  official  picture,  but  even  the 
In  the  Department  of  Defen^  the  largest  ^^  obtained  by  our  group  of  tour- 
decreases  in  civilian  employment  were  re-  "  ^  ^  shadows  of  doubt 
ported  by  the  Army  with  15^30,  Navy  with  ^^^^^  /  ^ralt  of  the  Soviet  today. 
10.285,  Air  Force  with  4.253.  and  Defense  ^^  don't  think  the  guy  with  four  pairs  of 
supply  Agency  with  74a  ^^\  ^^  ^  different  clas^  from  the  guy  with 
Total  employment  InsWe  the  United  States  Pa  ,.  Adamov.  our  gulde-lnter- 
m  September  was  2.710.128.  a  decrease  of  "^^JL^lVo-r^adlo  Moscow 
69.829  as  compared  with  August.  Total  em-  P^^^^  ^  ™  !,,  °  th^material  oossesslons 
ployment  outside  the  United  States  In  Sep-  ^^^^  ^  ''^tu^  m^^mem^  tSt 
LmTer  was  248.248.  a  decrease  of  318as  com-  P^-  f „^«-  ^^^^  ^^'^^J^'^o^tZ'. 
oared  with  August.  Industrial  employment  by  ooviei,  uuiuu  uuoj^  _«,„4.i„^i„ 
f^lrariencll^ln  September  was  577,207,  a  If  so.  It's  at  least  partly  '>«=^^««  "If^^^^/ 
decrease  of  9,675  as  compared  with  August,  narrow    pay    ranges,    between    the    hlghest- 
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paid  and  the  loweat,  and  short  supplies  of 
consumer  goods  like  clothing,  cars  and  luxury 
appliances  make  acquiring  "fancy"  posses- 
sions difficult  for  everyone  in  the  Soviet. 

Then,  too,  apartments  are  assigned  by  the 
government  and  the  look-alike  buildings  In 
which  nearly  everyone  lives  in  the  cities — 
managers  and  workers  side  by  side — enforce 
a  leveling  effect  as  far  as  housing  is  con- 
cerned. 

But  other  kindb  of  class  distinctions  are 
obvious.  The  deference  paid  to  high  govern- 
ment officials,  their  big  black  Zim  limousines 
that  zoom  down  the  streets  In  utter  disregard 
for  scattering  pedestrians,  the  salutes  and 
bows  given  as  they  pass  all  testify  to  their 
"rank". 

Top  academicians,  we  were  told,  have 
"complete  freedom  of  movement"  within  the 
country.  That,  in  itself,  is  a  distinction  or- 
dinary Soviet  citizens  cannot  claim.  Writers, 
authors,  composers,  playwrights  and  leading 
performers  in  music  and  ballet  constitute  a 
class  In  themselves  with  social  standing  far 
beyond  mere  recognition  of  their  talent. 

One  knowledgeable  source  said  about  30 
mlUlon  Soviet  citizens  receive  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  personal  income  In  this 
nation  of  240  million  people.  Ruble  mllllon- 
nalres,  he  estimated,  might  total  100  or 
more.  These  would  be,  mainly,  composers 
and  playwrights  who  get  royalties  for  wlde- 
sipread  performances  of  their  work,  and  some 
farmers  who  can  raise  enough  high-value 
crops — such  as  citrus  fruits — on  small  plots 
to  acquire  large  personal  profits. 

Money  alone  though,  he  pointed  out, 
doesn't  really  create  a  "wealthy  class"  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  simply  because  there  is  so  little 
that  can  be  done  with  money.  No  labor  can 
be  hired  and  funds  can't  be  invested  to 
make  more  money,  except  in  state  bank  ac- 
counts that  pay  2i/j  per  cent  Interest,  or  3 
per  cent  on  longer-term  savings. 

"A  wealthy  person  can  buy  a  second  house 
in  the  country,  a  better  car.  or  take  longer  or 
better  vacations — but  that's  about  all,"  he 
commented. 

Money  and  personal  property  can  be  in- 
herited in  the  Soviet  Union  and  inheritance 
taxes  are  negligible. 

Income  taxes  go  only  as  high  as  13  per 
cent  for  the  highest-paid  people  and  make 
up  only  seven  p>er  cent  of  the  total  national 
budget.  There  are  no  state  or  local  taxes.  In- 
stallment buying  has  been  available  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  about  ten  years,  with  carrying 
charges  of  one-half  to  two  per  cent. 

When  we  suggested  that  class  distinction 
is  based  on  four  factors — power,  freedom  of 
action,  wealth  and  intellect — our  Soviet  ac- 
quaintances rejected  the  whole  definition. 
Class  simply  means  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production,  they  said,  and  since  all  means 
of  production  are  owned  by  the  state  In  the 
Soviet,  they  couldn't  have  any  classes. 

In  Moscow,  when  we  asked  Mayor  Vladimir 
Promyslov  about  crime,  he  said:  "I  can  as- 
sure you  of  one  thing.  You  can  walk  safely 
anywhere  In  the  city,  in  the  suburbs  or  any- 
where else.  No  one  will  touch  you. 

"There  are  bound  to  be  certain  excesses." 
he  said,  "from  jealousy,  derangement,  etc. 
But  if  you  took  all  the  offenses  in  Moscow 
for  a  day,  they  would  fit  on  one  page  of 
paper." 

He  said  the  city  of  more  than  six  million 
has  4,000  to  5.000  policemen,  whom  they  call 
mlUtla.  "In  addition,"  he  said,  "we  have  vol- 
untary citizen  patrols,  people  who  get  no  pay 
but  wear  a  red  armband  and  help  patrol  at 
night."  Some  300,000  people.  It  was  ex- 
plained, are  assigned  through  their  places  of 
work  and  do  patrol  duty  one  night  each 
month — which  would  put  a  force  of  about 
10,000  of  these  civic  watchdogs  on  the  street 
every  night. 

Our  group  encountered  absolutely  no  trou- 
ble in  late-night  strolls  in  any  of  the  cities 
we  visited.  We  did  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  a  civilian  patrolman  in  action  in  Sochi. 
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One  blast  on  hl^  whistle  and  a  few  sharp 
words  quickly  silenced  a  noisy  group  that 
came  singing  dow|i  a  street  after  midnight. 

"Anyone  who's  drunk  or  causing  trouble 
would  much  rathpr  be  stopped  by  a  regular 
militiaman  thar  ine  of  these  citizen  patrol- 
men."  said  Vaslll  Isayev,  deputy  mayor  of 
Moscow.  "The  civilian  patrolman  will  surely 
report  the  persod  to  his  place  of  work,  for 
discipline,  where  the  militiaman  might  not." 

Yuri  Pllonovlcli,  assistant  editor  of  Izves- 
tla,  told  us  m  Mofecow:  "We  do  not  find  peo- 
ple turning  to  4rlme  because  there  Is  no 
other  way  to  sup^rt  themselves,  and  there  \» 
no  organized  crli|ie.  There  are  cases  of  rob- 
bery and  hooliginism,  mostly  from  unp^ 
strained  use  of  alcohol,  and  some  murder  and 
rape  cases.  Ninety  per  cent  of  our  crime  li 
the  Influence  of  alcohol 
.me   Is   decreasing  In  the 


committed  unde 
but,   generally, 
country. 

"In  1964,"  he  liscalled.  "there  was  a  kUler 
here,  who  did  several  murders  In  a  short 
time.  Disguised  as  a  gas  worker,  he  entered 
apartments  and  ^bbed  and  killed  the  occu' 
pants.  He  Is  still  remembered.  The  mlUtla 
blocked  all  the  rokds  and  he  wa*  caught,  sen- 
tenced and  shot,  j 

"We  don't  believe  crime  has  biological 
causes,"  he  said,  'but  social.  We  will  not  try 
to  IdesTlze  the  situation.  Some  steps  have 
tieen  taken  towaj-d  curbing  alcoholism,  but 
not  very  effectlvAy.  We  are  not  thinking  of 
prohibition."        ' 

We  did  see.  in  each  city  we  visited,  a  few 
men  on  the  street  who  obviously  had  man- 
aged some  "ovenise"  of  vodka.  There  was  no 
way  to  tell,  of  bourse,  the  extent  of  alco- 
holism but  sevei^  Soviet  ofDclals  exhibited 
concern  about  thp  problem  In  their  country. 

"The  problem  |rtth  our  police,"  Interpreter 
Adamov  commented,  "Is  that  they  don't  dare 
hit  even  a  trouclesome  drunk,  even  If  he 
pulls  a  knife. 

That's  because  we  were  so  strict  about  not 
wanting  citizens  io  be  abused  by  police.  Only 
recently,  a  law  v^  passed  that  allows  a  po- 
liceman to  defeiid  himself  In  such  circum- 
stances." ' 

"We  Just  don'tl  have  any  racial  problems," 
said  Madame  Ajtlna  Zhaketova,  magazine 
editor  In  Kazakt^stan,  one  of  the  republics 
with  the  greatest!  variety  of  ethnic  groups  in 
the  XT.S.S.R.  "Theres  no  friction  at  all."  Kaz- 
akhstan Is  reported  to  have  segments  of  what 
once  were  114  ethnic  groups  and  14  aepw- 
rate  nationalities; 

"There  was  frlitlon  under  the  Czars."  she 
said,  "because  they  counterposed  one  na- 
tionality against  tthe  other.  But  now  the  law 
forbids  any  manifestation  of  great  power, 
chauvinism  or  discrimination.  It's  not  fear 
that  holds  the  {people  together,  but  educa- 
tion and  actual  Equality.  The  major  nation- 
alities don't  flghjt  with  each  other  but  try 
to  preserve  their  culture,  traditions  and  cos- 
tumes." 

Non-Soviet  oliservers  say  the  Russians 
mainly  responsllile  for  absorption  of  non- 
Russian  areas  into  the  Soviet  Union  tended 
to  Integrate  locAl  aristocracies  and  leaders 
into  the  governments  and  this  helped  pre- 
vent strong  antl-flusslan  feelings.  We  saw  no 
outward  signs  of  jdiscriminatlon  although  we 
were  told  that  Kazakhs,  who  make  up  only 
about  a  third  of\  the  Republic's  population, 
hold  most  of  the  key  governmental  posts. 

Balancing  ageinst  Madame  Zhaketova's  de- 
scription of  thcj  situation  are  reports  that 
especially  in  the(  Crimea,  nationalistic  feel- 
ings have  led  to  siuppresslon  of  minority  lead- 
ers there.  In  the  tTkraine,  as  well,  there  have 
been  signs  of  recurring  nationalistic  feelings 
from  time  to  tlmf . 

Negroes  who  ^ually  are  citizens  of  the 
tJ.S.S.R.  are  an  (almost  infinitesimal  niun- 
ber — Including  one  all-Negro  village  in  the 
Caucasxis  mounljalns.  There  are  a  number 
of  Negro  studeiits  from  foreign  countries 
atU.S.SJi.  unlveisltles. 

On  somewhat  surer  ground — because  ap- 
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pearance  and  behavo*r  of  young  people  was 
easily  apparent  to  us  as  we  traveled  around 
the  country — we  were  Inclined  to  take  at 
face  value  the  Soviets'  assurance  that  there 
is  no  "youth  revolt"  in  the  U.8.8.R. 

"One  of  our  good  traditions  was  the  un- 
flinching obedience  of  children  to  their  par- 
ents, and  we  still  have  that  good  tradition," 
Madame  Zhaketova  said. 

The  vice-chairman  of  the  Soviet  Women's 
Committee.  Ksenla  Prosk\irnlkova  com- 
mented: "Of  course  there  are  some  parent- 
child  difficulties,  but  this  has  not  evolved 
Into  a  social  problem.  Much  attention  is  paid 
to  the  coordination  of  education  of  young 
people  by  the  schools.  In  the  home  and  In 
society.  We  have  to  teach  the  parent  a  scien- 
tific attitude  toward  bringing  up  the  child. 
It  Is  a  difficult  Job  to  bring  up  a  child.  " 

Of  Moscow's  "stellagl"  of  a  few  years  ago. 
she  said  "There  never  were  very  many  ol 
these  early  'hippies'  In  the  first  place.  They 
stood  out  like  a  sore  thumb  but  the  num- 
bers were  never  great.  It  was  mostly  a  fad 
for  fashions  more  than  anything  else  but 
lost  Its  attraction  because  there  was  nothing 
behind  It.  There  are  some  of  them  stUl 
around." 

Seated  In  a  hotel  lounge  one  night,  two  of 
us  did  witness  a  brief  but  vlcloxis  fight  in- 
volving three  young  men  of  19  or  20.  Two  of 
them  apparently  attacked  the  other  but  the 
lone  battler  had  all  the  best  of  It  before 
hotel  personnel  stopped  the  fight.  They  said 
"It  was  over  a  girl." 

But  we  never  saw  anyone  resembling  a 
hippy  as  we  traveled  about.  Long  hair  and 
mini-skirts  certainly  are  not  the  Soviet  style. 

One  late-night  encounter  on  a  Leningrad 
street,  when  two  young  girls  propositioned 
the  photographer  who  accompanied  us. 
seemed  to  Indicate  Adamov's  note  that  "there 
are  exceptions"  was  true. 

His  Indignation  over  that  incident  reflected 
the  rigid  standards  of  "the  new  morality" 
which  Is  so  much  a  part  of  the  modem  So- 
viet outlook.  Almost  puritanical  in  some  as- 
pects. It  is  sort  of  a  non-religious  but  moral- 
ethical  "Thou  Shalt  not"  code  that  consti- 
tutes a  set  of  unwritten  "culture  rules." 

These  rules  put  great  stress  on  dignified 
behavior  and  that  may  explain,  In  part,  why 
one  of  Khrushchev's  sins  was  his  allegedly 
"buffoon"  actions,  like  pounding  his  shoe 
on  the  table  at  the  U.N. 

"No  self-respecting  man  would  sit  on  the 
floor,"  Adamov  once  chlded  one  of  our  more 
Informal  editors.  Chewing  gum  Is  frowned 
on  for  the  same  sort  of  reasons  and  I  was 
abruptly  shushed  by  an  attendant  when  I 
absentmlndedly  whistled  softly  while  looking 
at  some  paintings  In  the  Hermitage  at  Lenin- 
grad. "It  may  seem  ridiculous,"  Adamov  half- 
apologized,  "but  It's  a  custom  here  not  to 
whistle  in  public." 

It's  also  a  custom  not  to  Utter  in  the 
U.S.S.R. — so  much  so  that  after  only  a  couple 
of  days  the  smokers  among  us  were  self- 
consciously snuffing  out  their  cigarettes 
army-style  and  stuffing  the  dead  butts  into 
their  pockets. 

Whether  or  not  these  moral  rules  are  part 
of  the  "substitute"  religion  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  It  is  apparent  the  Soviets  have  adapted 
many  church-like  rituals  to  their  own 
tises.  The  veneration  at  Lenin's  tomb  gives 
it  the  atmosphere  of  a  shrine  and  his  presence 
as  a  god-like  father  figure  is  everywhere. 
Portraits  of  him  look  down  from  the  walls 
of  offices,  schools  and  most  public  buildings, 
his  statue  Is  seen  frequently  and  Lenin  quo- 
tations are  featured  on  the  signs  on  buildings 
as  inspiration  posted  along  highways  and 
to  the  workers. 

Officially  atheistic,  Soviet  government  says 
In  Its  pamphlets  that  individuals  are  entitled 
to  their  own  beliefs  about  religion  but  dis- 
courages any  practice  of  religion.  "A  religious 
marriage  rite,  as  well  as  other  religious  rites, 
has  no  legal  sign^ificance,"  one  pamphlet 
notes. 

More  personally,  Adamov  put  it  this  way: 
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"We  And  no  place  In  modem  society  for  reli- 
gion. If  people  believe  in  a  supreme  being 
that's  their  business;  we  don't  believe  we 
should  use  force  to  control  or  eliminate  it  " 
We  were  told  that  Mobcow,  before  the  1917 
revolution,  had  one  million  population  and 
560  churches  but  now,  with  over  six  million 
population  there  are  only  40  churches  "and 
most  of  them  are  half  empty  most  of  the 
time." 

In  Leningrad,  the  next  largest  city, 
churches  still  open  Include  11  Russian  Or- 
thodox, and  one  each  for  Moslems,  Roman 
Catholics,  Baptists  and  Jews. 

"But  only  old  fjeople  ever  go,"  one  Lenln- 
grader  said.  In  contradiction,  non-Sovtets 
living  in  the  coimtry  told  us  many  churches 
are  crowded  at  Chrlstmaa  and  Easter  and 
many  young  couples  still  take  their  babies 
to  church  for  baptism. 

Akal  Nusupbekov,  historian  and  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Kazakhstan  Academy  of 
Science,  commented:  "There  are  some  phe- 
nomena in  society  that  are  positive  and  nega- 
tive. In  its  time,  religion  was  positive,  such 
as  the  Influence  of  Christianity  against  pa- 
ganism. The  religion  that  propagandizes  cer- 
tain standards  of  living  (behavior).  Is  posi- 
tive. When  Russia  adopted  Christianity,  it 
was  positive. 

"But  when  scientific  Interests  clashed  with 
religion,  when  such  great  men  of  science  as 
GaJlleo  were  burned  at  the  stake,  then  re- 
ligion became  negative. 

"Here  In  Kazakhstan,  besides  Islam  we 
had  leftovers  of  witch  doct<M-  customs,  but 
you  cannot  consider  that  as  something  that 
will  continue  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  people. 
No  one  crosses  reUglon  oS  the  map.  With  the 
growth  of  the  consciousness  of  man,  religion 
drops  off. 

"Some  old  people  still  go  to  church  but 
propagandists  of  science  educate  and  brush 
aside  all  this  past." 

We  asked  If  he  thought  religious  belief 
continues  in  some  other  form. 

"We  have  built  socialism,"  he  said,  "and 
we  are  building  Communism.  We  have  not 
crossed  off  religion,  legally.  Lenin  said  a  man 
should  be  free  to  go  to  church  or  to  a  mu- 
seum, as  he  chooses.  We'll  never  prohibit 
religion  by  law.  As  people  learn  more,  they 
will  leave  religion." 

We  learned  little  of  current  treatment  of 
Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union,  except  to  have  one 
official  say  that  they  could  leave  the  U.S.S.R. 
at  will  to  go  to  Israel.  When  we  picked  this 
up,  saying  we  wanted  to  quote  him,  he  said 
that  really  wasn't  his  field  and  we  shouldn't 
quote  him  but  ask  higher  authorities  about 
it.  We  did  and  learned  that  Jews,  like  any 
other  citizen,  are  certainly  not  free  to  leave 
the  country  at  will.  The  UJS.SJl.  considers 
each  citizen  to  have  obligations  to  the  coun- 
try that  must  be  fulfilled;  leaving  them  be- 
hind would  be  traitorous. 

We  thought  it  significant,  though,  that  one 
official  pamphlet  offered  to  us  was  entitled 
"Treatment  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union."  It 
consists  mainly  of  history  of  the  persecution 
of  Jews  before  the  revolution — when  they 
were  allowed  to  live  only  In  certain  cities — 
the  slaughter  of  Soviet  Jews  by  Nazi  soldiers 
and  assurances  that  Jews  have  equal  treat- 
ment with  all  other  citizens  now. 

One  Soviet  resident  told  us  there  is  a 
dissident  element  of  Baptists  In  'he  U.S.S.R. 
that  may  Include  as  many  as  three  to  five 
million  people.  He  also  said  there  have  been 
stories  published  in  the  Soviet  press  about 
members  of  Jehovah's  Witnesses  smuggling 
religious  materials  Into  the  western  Ukraine 
and  that  some  have  been  caught,  tried  and 
Jailed.  Moet  of  the  material  had  to  do  with 
conscientious  objection  to  military  service, 
he  said. 

A  Minsk  Joximalist  commented,  "The  pros- 
pect for  building  any  new  churches  or  syna- 
goguee  is  very  low.  We  are  not  afraid  to  say 
this  because  we  bring  up  ovir  children  in  a 
spirit  of  materialism  and  atheism."  Another 
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Journalist  added:  "And  in  the  west,  you  do 
the  same." 


(Prom  the  Dally  Oklahoman,  Oct.  10,  10691 
Sovirr  TouB  Offers  Many  Contradictions 
(By  Charles  L.  Bennett) 
Alexander  Arustamenko  may  not  be  a 
typical  Soviet  citizen;  in  fact  I  feel  sure  he's 
not.  Yet  I  feel  sure,  too,  that  much  of  what 
he  is  also  exists  In  many  of  his  coimtrymen. 
Tall,  sUm,  tanned — looking  fit  with  only 
the  slightest  suggestion  of  a  stomach  bulge — 
he  is  perhaps  55.  He  has  the  classic  Mediter- 
ranean face,  looking  Greek  perhaps,  or  maybe 
Roman  or  Lebanese.  Dark  eyes  and  a  crinkle 
of  white-grey  hair  are  less  noticeable  than 
the  nobly  arched  nose  that  dominates  his 
face. 

He  wears  slacks,  a  short-sleeved  white 
sports  shirt  and  casual  shoes — suitable  attire 
for  the  editor  in  Sochi,  the  Soviet's  Rivera- 
like  resort  area  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Courteous,  almost  courtly,  he  speaks  softly 
and  never  seems  hurried  or  harassed,  or 
anything  except  at  peace  with  himself.  He 
gently  shepherds  his  fiock  of  visiting  Ameri- 
can editors  to  see  the  sights  of  the  lushly 
green  region  where  his  compatriots  come 
each  year  to  rest. 
He  Is  a  gentle  man — and  a  philosopher. 
We  asked  him  If  he  thinks  the  Russian 
soul,  as  some  writers  have  described  It,  is  a 
sad  soul. 

"No,  no,"  he  said.  "That  Is  not  true.  It 
Is  a  merry,  gay  soul." 
What,  then,  we  asked,  makes  you  happy? 
"I  am  happy  I  was  bom  after  the  revolu- 
tion," Alexander  said,  "and  that  I  was 
brought  up  in  the  spirit  of  Lenin.  It  Is  these 
Ideas  that  help  me  to  enjoy  life.  And  I  am 
happy  to  meet  you.  It  was  one  of  Lenin's 
behests  to  be  friendly  to  all  nations,  large 
and  small." 

But  aside  from  the  government  or  Lenin, 
we  asked,  Just  within  the  family — person- 
ally— what  are  your  sources  of  happiness, 
satisfaction,  the  rewards  of  your  life? 

"I  have  one  family;  I  stick  to  one  woman; 
I'm  that  kind  of  man.  My  older  daughter  is  a 
student,  In  her  fifth  year  at  the  power 
Institute  in  Moscow.  Her  husband  Is  the 
same.  And  now  I  have  a  grandson. 

"My  second  daughter  hopes  to  enter  medi- 
cal college.  She  wants  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  my  sister,  her  aunt — who  helped  to 
rid  this  area  of  malaria. 

"The  happiness  of  the  family  is  my  hap- 
piness. You  cannot  bypass  Lenin  here,  either. 
He  called  the  family  the  first  unit  of  society." 
When  your  family  Is  together  what  do  you 
talk  about? 

Alexander  smiled  a  little  and  said,  "it  is 
likely  to  begin  with  Yuri  Gagarin  and  end 
with  the  Apollo  flight.  I  am  sorry  I  wasnt 
there.  I  wanted  to  be  a  space  pilot. 

"The  fact  that  I  was  at  the  North  Pole 
four  times  makes  me  happy. 

"I  took  part  in  the  battles  at  Stalingrad, 
Berlin  and  Sevastapol.  I  am  happy  I  lived 
through  It  all. 

"Being  a  newspaper  man  Is  very  fulfllllng. 
I  want  no  other  profession.  I  worked  24  hours 
the  day  before  you  came. 

"For  the  cause  of  peace,  I  would  be  happy 
to  work  a  thousand  hours  a  day.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  my  grandson  maimed,  or  anyone 
else's." 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  once  said  In  a  broad- 
cast speech  on  Oct.  1,  1939,  "Russia  Is  a  rid- 
dle, wrapped  in  a  mystery.  Inside  an  enigma." 
To  those  of  us  living  outside  the  Soviet 
borders,  much  of  the  riddle  remains.  Con- 
trasts, contradictions,  still-unanswered  ques- 
tions seem  to  be  the  lot  of  anyone  who  takes 
a  close-up  look. 

It  is  a  country  that  values  education  and 
has  almost  unlimited  manpower  and  re- 
sources. Yet,  its  industrial  production  still — 
almost  25  years  after  the  war  that  devas- 
tated   much   of   the   country — ^lags   behind 
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countries  less  favored  and  similarly  devas- 
tated. But  then,  it  was  also  the  first  country 
to  launch  vehicles  and  men  Into  space. 

It  is  a  nation  that  Includes  many  areas 
once  Indejjendent  nations  In  themselves,  and 
p>erhaps  a  vrtder  variety  of  ethnic  and  lan- 
guage groups  than  any  empire  in  all  history. 
It's  leaders  say  all  these  people  now  are  equal 
and  there  Is  no  friction  among  them.  Yet, 
there  are  obvious  signs  of  suppressed  nation- 
alistic yearnings  In  some  of  the  "adopted" 
areas.  There  are  other  signs  that  Jews  gen- 
erally are  discriminated  against  there,  too, 
as  they  have  been  in  so  many  other  nations. 

Conversations  with  the  Alexanders  of  the 
Soviet — end  the  Ivans  and  Vladlmirs — give 
one  a  distinct  conviction  that  these  are 
people  to  whom  feelings  are  all-important. 
Slav  or  Kazakh  or  Georgian — whatever  they 
may  be — people  of  the  Soviet  seem  to  live 
in  a  world  in  which  feelings  and  understand- 
ing are  far  more  important  than  physical 
realities.  They  have  emotions  tliat  even  a 
stranger  can  feel  vrtthout  even  knowing  their 
languEige.  Yet,  these  people  operate  under 
a  system  that  says  materialism  Is  everything, 
seeming  to  deny  the  most  essential  qualities 
of  humanity. 

They  look  backward  to  "the  days  before 
the  revolution"  for  their  favorite  compari- 
sons to  prove  how  much  better  off  they  are 
now.  They  look  outward  to  the  United  States 
for  their  measurements  of  what  they  would 
like  to  accomplish.  Yet  they  also  preserve 
with  loving  care — as  the  beet  among  their 
rare  beauties — the  buildings  and  relics  of 
the  pre-revolutlonary  period.  And  their  ad- 
miration for  things  American  is  mixed  with 
scorn  for  decadent,  capitalist,  imperialist 
America. 

Soviet  managers  and  officials  freely  ad- 
mit some  of  the  piroblems  with  which  they 
struggle — low  productivity,  troublesome  in- 
ternational relations,  the  need  for  more 
technicians  and  skilled  workers.  Yet.  they 
are  secretive  and  defensive  about  a  great 
many  things  and  herd  moet  foreign  visitors 
through  carefully-channeled  itineraries  un- 
der constant  escort. 

They  take  great  pride — and  J\i6tly  so — in 
their  music,  opera  and  ballet.  While  some 
of  It  rests  on  nationalistic  or  propaganda 
themes,  much  of  it  doee  not,  and  ranks  high 
among  artistic  performances  of  the  world. 
Yet,  newsmen  and  authors  must  express 
only  that  which  serves  the  Intereete  of  Com- 
munism and  the  government.  Jail  can  be  the 
p>enalty  for  non-conforming  thought. 

Their  scientists,  physicians,  englneerB  and 
physicists  say  they  have  free  exchange  with 
their  counterparts  "in  the  outside  world." 
Yet,  last  year  30,000  Americans  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  and  only  1,500  Soviet  dUaens 
came  to  the  United  Statee. 

They  say  they  want  peace — that  this  Is 
the  foremost  desire  of  all  Soviet  citizens  and 
their  leaders.  Yet,  they  foster  and  promote 
hate  of  former  enemies  and  insist  the  world 
around  th«n  consists  almost  entirely  of 
current  or  potential  new  enemies. 

Of  Khrushchev's  Ul-famed  comment,  "We 
will  bury  you,"  our  Interpreter  Joe  Adamov 
said :  "I  think  it's  still  on  the  agenda."  Then 
he  hastened  to  explain  he  didn't  think  It 
was  on  the  agenda  militarily — but  Just 
through  the  spread  of  Soviet  Influence,  and 
economically. 

An  Australian  girl  we  met  in  Novosibirsk 
as  she  traveled  alone  through  the  U.8.8JI., 
at  each  stop  escorted  by  an  In  tourist  guide, 
said:  "I  feel  sorry  for  these  people — JUBt  be- 
cause they  have  to  live  here." 

Our  group  of  editors,  after  our  days  of 
observing,  listening  and  talking,  decided  we 
did  not  feel  that  way. 

One  of  them  put  it  Into  theee  words:  "I 
can't  honestly  say  that  I  think  theee  people 
feel  enslaved  or  are  unhappy."  Another 
added:  "No,  they  arent — because  they  be- 
lieve what  they  are  being  told  and  get  ao 
little  Information  or  stimulus  from  outside." 
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Laurens  van  der  Poet,  the  South  African 
author,  who  now  lives  In  England,  once 
traveled  through  the  Soviet  Union  too.  Two 
things  he  later  wrote  express,  for  me,  per- 
haps the  most  Important  conclusions  of  all. 
One  was: 

"Neither  British  nor  Americans  any  long- 
er can  remember  what  It  means  to  be  In- 
vaded and  conquered,  so  long  ago  is  it  since 
the  experience.  Consequently  they  are  in 
danger  of  underrating  what  they  have  and 
the  value  of  what  they  are." 

The  other  was  when  a  young  Russian  told 
him,  gleefully,  of  something  he  had  learned 
from  an  English  play  performed  in  Russia. 
It  was  a  rather  small  and  silly  bit  of  knowl- 
edge but  its  importance  was  that  It  was 
something  "frcan  outside." 

That  "convinced  me,"  van  der  Poet  wrote, 
"how  much  the  example  we  set  matters  even 
down  to  the  smallest  detail.  If  we  fall  In 
that  we  fall  not  only  ourselves  and  our  own 
young  but  also  the  yoxmg  of  Russia. 

"The  example  we  set,  our  capacity  to  prac- 
tice what  we  preach,  to  live  out  in  the  rou- 
tine of  life  the  fine  things  we  think,  are  our 
only  true  ways  of  winning  the  clash  be- 
tween ourselves  and  Oommunism." 

I  left  the  Soviet  Union  remembering  all 
the  things  I  had  seen,  and,  even  more,  re- 
membering Joe  Adamov  and  Alexander  Arus- 
tramenko  and  Leonid  Proksha  and  Nikolai 
Bezxaydln  and  all  the  others  .  .  .  perhaps 
Alexander  most  of  all. 


NEED   FOR    ORDERLY    MARKETING 
LEGISLATION  CRITICAL 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OP    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  repeat, 
something  must  be  done  about  the  con- 
stant overflow  of  imports  into  the  Amer- 
ican marketplace.  Report  follows  report 
and  figure  after  figure  discloses  the  con- 
tinual increase  in  the  importation  of 
shoes.  Factories  continue  to  close  and 
American  workers  continue  to  lose  their 
jobs,  and  it  becomes  increasingly  diCQcult 
to  understand  how  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  can  justify  their  pres- 
ent course  of  inaction. 

It  is  apparent  that  Members  represent- 
ing shoe  districts  are  going  to  have  to 
take  a  more  active  course.  The  Orderly 
Marketing  Act  of  1969,  H.R.  733.  pro- 
vides the  flexible  basis  necessary  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  U.S.  economy  to  ex- 
panded trade.  It  gives  foreign  nations  a 
fair  share  of  the  growth  or  change  in  the 
U.S.  market — but  no  more.  Those  sitting 
on  it  in  committee  should  bring  it  before 
the  House  for  consideration  now. 

As  evidence  of  the  need  for  immediate 
action,  the  following  information  sup- 
plied by  the  Foreign  Trade  Committee  of 
the  National  Footwear  Manufacturers 
Association  is  compelling: 

NONRUBBEH       FOOTWEAR       IMPORT-PRODUCTION 

Comparison,  Jantjary-June  1969 

NOTICE    to    trade 

The  Business  and  Defense  Service  Admin- 
istration today  released  preliminary  statistics 
comparing  nonrubber  footwear  Impwrts  and 
production  for  the  first  six  month  of  1968 
and  1969. 

During  the  first  half  of  1969,  imports  of 
shoes  and  slippers,  excluding  those  with  sole* 
vulcanized  to  fabric  uppers,  totaled  108.8 
million  pairs,  an  Increase  of  11.7  percent  over 
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January-June  1^  Imports  of  97  million 
pairs.  Domestic  production  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1968  declined  9.9  percent,  to  299.9 
minion  pairs,  from  the  comparable  1968  peri- 
od when  332.7  million  pairs  were  produced. 
First  half  1969  footwear  imports  were  equal 
to  36.1  percent  ol  domestic  production  com- 
pared with  29.2  i>ercent  for  the  same  period 
of  1968. 

Almost  half  (4|5  percent)  of  all  January- 
June  1969  Imports  of  nonrubber  shoes  and 
slippers  had  uppers  of  supported  vinyl.  Vir- 
tually all  of  thest  Imports  came  from  Japan, 
Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan.  Vinyl  upper  foot- 
wear Imports  Incf eased  9.1  percent  from  44.7 
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million  pairs  In  the  first  half  of  1968  to  48.8 
million  pairs  In  the  first  half  of  1969.  The 
average  foreign  value  per  pair  of  these  Im- 
ports increased  from  $0.64  to  $0.72  or  about 
12.5  percent. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1969,  Im- 
ports of  nonrubber  footwear,  excluding  foot- 
wear with  supported  vinyl  uppers  (predomi- 
nantly leather  and  part-leather  footwear), 
totaled  59.6  million  pairs,  an  increase  of  13.9 
percent  above  the  52.3  million  pairs  imported 
in  the  same  1968  period.  Average  foreign 
value  per  pair  of  these  .imports  increased  14.2 
percent  from  $2.54  in  1968  to  $2.90  in  1969. 

January-June  1969  domestic  shipments  of 
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nonrubber  footwear  totaled  292.3  million 
pairs  with  a  value  of  $1.4  billion.  Imports 
during  this  period,  totaling  108.3  million 
pairs  valued  at  $207.5  million,  were  equal  to 
37  percent  of  the  quantity  and  14.5  percent 
of  the  value  of  domestic  shipments. 

U.S.  exports  of  nonrubber  footwear  during 
the  first  half  of  1969  totaled  1.1  million  pairs 
and  had  a  value  of  $3.9  million.  Exports  were 
equal  to  0.4  percent  of  the  quantity  and  0.3 
percent  of  the  value  of  domestic  shipments. 

Import  data  consist  of  78  footwear  Items, 
while  comparable  production  data  consist  of 
23  Items,  including  both  leather  and  non- 
leather  footwear. 


TABLE  l.-U.S.  PROD  JCTI 


ION  AND  IMPORTS  OF  SHOES  AND  SLIPPERS  EXCEPT  THOSE  WITH  SOLES  VULCANIZED  TO  FABRIC  UPPERS  AND  IMPORTS  AS  PERCENT  OF  PRODUCTION  AND 
PERCENT  OF  CHANGE.  JANUARY-JUNE  1968  AND  JANUARY-JUNE  1969,  BY  KINDS 

(Quantity  1,000  pairs) 


January-June  1968 


Production 


Imports 


Imports  as 
percent  of  - 
production 


January-June  1969 


Imports  as    Percent  of  ctiange,  1968-1969 


Production 


Imports 


Slioesand  slippers  (except  rubber) - 

Shoes,  sandals,  and! ptayshoes  (excluding  athletic)... 

Men's,  youths',  and  boys'  shoes 

Men's  worl  shoes.  6  inches  high  and  over(including over- 

the-(oot  iMjots)  

Men's  han<sewns  (genuine  moccasin  construction) 

All  other  wen's,  youths' and  bovs' shoes 

_  Wpmen's.  miss»s',  children's  and  infants'  shoes 

~  Women's  *edge  shoes. — 

Misses',  iiiants'  and  children's  wedge  shoes 

All.  other  fomen's  misses',  children's,  and  infants'  shoes. 

Athletic  shoes.. 

Slippers. 


Other  footwear. 


332,679 

274,110 

77.826 

13, 626 

6,624 

57, 576 

196,284 

14, 270 

5,852 
176, 162 

3.827 
53,608 

1,134 


96.986 
94.197 
15,958 

>621 

91 

15,246 

78, 239 

14,384 

1,057 

62, 798 

629 

986 

1,174 


29.2 
34.4 
20.5 

4.6 

1.4 

26.5 

39.9 

100.8 

18.1 

35.6 

16.4 

1.8 

103.5 


299,856 
243,  581 
74,317 

14,595 

5,725 

53,997 

169,264 

10,183 

4,407 

154,674 

4,064 

51.336 

875 


108,310 
104,977 
20.505 

>  1, 075 

186 

19. 244 

84.472 

9.913 

877 

73,682 

951 

1,060 

1.322 


uction 

Production 

Imports 

36.1 

-9.9 

+11.7 

43.1 

-U.l 

+11.4 

27.6 

-4.5 

+28.5 

7.4 

+7.1 

+73.1 

3.2 

-13.6 

+104.4 

35.6 

-6.2 

+26.2 

49.9 

-13.8 

+8.0 

97.3 

-28.6 

-31.1 

19.9 

-24.7 

-17.0 

47.6 

-12.2 

+17.3 

23.4 

-H6.2 

+51.2 

2.1 

-4.2 

+7.5 

151.1 

-22.8 

+12.6 

1  Work  footwear  coves  footwear  having  outsoles  U  inch  or  over  in  thickness  (measured  at  the 
ball  ol  the  foot)  and  hjving  uppers  of  grain  leather  extending  above  the  ankle. 


Source:  Production— Current  Industrial  Reports,   Bureau  of  the  Census.  Imports- 
ba  sed  on  census  data.  Prepared  by  Consumer  Products  Division,  BDSA,  October  1969. 
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1969 
September  lm|iorts  of  13  million  pairs  of 


leather  and  vinyl 


U.S. 
pkduction 


1960 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 

1964. 
1965. 


>  Domestic  productioi 


All  major 
listed  below. 
September.  Japai  i 


fooitwear    supplying    countries, 

excellent   Increases   in 

increased  shipments  by  5t% 


sc(>red 


Shoes  and  slippers 
(leather  and  vinyl) 
from— 


Japan.. 
Italy  .. 
Spain.. 
FraiKe. 


Type  of  footwear 


Leather  and  vinyl,  total 
Leather,  excluding  sli 


footwear  amounted  to  23% 


more  than  were  shipped  during  the  same  time 
last  year.  Leather  and  vinyl  Imports  were  28  To 
of  an  estimated  September  production  of  46.7 
million  pairs. 

U.S.  SHOE  PRODUCTION  AND  IMPORTS,  LEATHER  AND  VINYL 
(In  thousands  of  palrsi 


The  table  below  summarizes  the  growth  of 
Imports  over  the  past  ten  years : 


600,041 
592,907 
633, 238 
604. 328 
612.790 
626,229 


Imports 

Percent 
imports  of 
production 

Total  new 
supply  > 

Percent 

imports  of 

totalsupply 

U.S. 
production 

Imports 

Percent 
imports  of 
production 

Total  new 
supply  ' 

Percent 

Imports  of 

total  supply 

26,617 
36,668 
55.057 
62. 820 
75. 372 
87. 632 

4.4 
6.2 
8.7 
10.4 
12.3 
14.0 

626,658 
629,575 
688,295 
667.148 
688.162 
713,861 

4.2 
5.8 
8.0 
9.4 
11.0 
12.3 

1966 

641,696 

96.135 
129.134 
175.438 

132.907 
152.181 

15.0 
21.5 
27.2 

27.2 
34.6 

737.831 
729.098 
821,380 

622,410 
591,755 

13.0 

1967 

1968 

9  months: 

1968 

1969 

599,964 
645,942 

489,503 
439.574 

17.7 
21.4 

21.4 
25.7 

plus  imports. 


over  September  last  year.  Italy  sold  37%  more 
I>alrs.  and  Taiwan  maintained  her  gro'wth  by 
shipping  72%  more  pairs  over  the  same  month 


last    year.    Details 
shovsm  below : 


through    Septwnber    are 


January-September 


1969  pairs      1968  pairs 
(thousands)  (thousands) 


Percent 

change, 

pairs,  1969 

from  1968 


Percent  share  of  total 


1969 


1968 


50,390 

47,265 

16,017 

2.251 


50.691 

44.507 

10,127 

2,302 


-0.6 

+6.2 

+58.2 

-2.2 


33.1 

31.1 

10.5 

1.5 


38.2 

33.5 

7.6 

1.7 


January-September 


Shoes  and  slippers 
(leather  and  vinyl) 
from— 


1%9  pairs      1968  pairs 
(thousands)  (thousands) 


Percent 

change, 

pairs,  1969 

from  1968 


Percent  share  of  total 


1969 


1968 


China  (Taiwan)... 
Othe  countries... 

Total  pairs.. 


18,706 
17. 552 


10.878 
14. 401 


+72.0 
+21.9 


12.3 
11.5 


8.2 
10.8 


152,181  132,907 


+14.5 


100.0 


100.0 


TOTAL  IMPORTS  OF  OVER-THE-FOOT  FOOTWEAR 


September  1969 

(thousands  of 

pairs) 


Percent  change, 

September 

1969/Sep- 

tember  1968 


9  months,  1969 


Percent  change,  1969/1968 


Pairs  (in 
thousands) 


Value  (in 
thousands) 


Average  value 
per  pair 


Pairs 


Dollars  value 


PI  ers. 


12,238.6 

+19.3 

146.677.1 

$316,049.3 

$2.15 

+13.5 

+31.9 

5,635.4 

+32.2 

75,263.5 

258,482.4 

3.43 

+16.5 

+32.7 

Men's  youths',  boy^' 

Women's,  misses' 

Children's,  infants' 

Moccasins. . 

Other  leather  (incliding  work  and  athletic). 


2,049.0 
3, 12a  8 

188.3 
4a7 

236.6 


+39.6 
+33.5 
+17.3 
+29.2 
-10.7 


22,529.8 
46,359.1 

4,275.1 
491.6 

1,607.9 


95. 040. 4 
146.669.4 

6.712.4 
595. 8 

9.464.4 


4.22 
3.16 
1.57 
1.21 
5.89 


+3ao 

+8.2 

+W.7 

-.5 

-3.5 


+41.2 

+28.0 

+107.9 

+11.3 

+3.2 
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TOTAL  IMPORTS  OF  OVER-THE-FOOT  FOOTWEAR— Continued 
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Type  of  footw  ear 


Percent  change, 
September  1969  September 

(thousands  of  1969/Sep- 

tember  1968 


9  months,  1969 


Percent  change,  1969/1968 


pairs) 


Pairs  (in 
thousands) 


Value  (in 
thousands) 


Average  value 
per  pair 


Pairs 


Dollars  value 


Uppers 

Vinyl  supported  uppers. 


52.1 
6,551.1 


+51.5 
+9.8 


276.4 
71,137.4 


568.9 
56,998.0 


2.06 
.80 


+9.7 
+10.5 


+0.5 
+29.1 


Men's  and  boys' 

Women's  and  misses' 

Children's  and  infants' — 
Soft  soles 


851.2 

4,920.0 

658.6 

121.3 


+29.5 
+3.0 

+44.8 
+54.7 


7,459.9 

55,910.0 

6,411.7 

1,355.9 


8, 554. 3 

43,234.0 

4.499.8 

709.8 


1.15 
.77 
.70 
.52 


+22.9 

+6.6 

+36.3 

+16.5 


Other  nonrubber  types,  total. 


860.3 


+119.6 


5,503.7 


5.800.0 


1.05 


+49.5 


+42.8 
+25.2 
+47.5 
+21.5 

"+101.5 


Wood-... 

Fabric  uppers 

Other,  not  elsewhere  specified. 


123.7 
620.7 
115.9 


+1,004.5 
+87.7 
+131.8 


786.4 

4, 056. 0 
661.3 


1,906.9 

3,086.2 

806.9 


2.42 

.76 

1.22 


+315.2 
+29.1 
+89.9 


+364.4 

+46.1 
+  126.6 


Nonrubber  footwear,  total 

Rubber-soled  fabric  uppers. 


13,098.9 
3,695.4 


+22.9 
-10.1 


152.180.9 
34. 468. 4 


321.849.3 
25.737.4 


2.11 
.75 


+14.5 
-10.9 


Grand  total,  all  types. 


16,794.3 


+13.7 


186,649.3 


347,586.7 


1.86 


-8.8 


+32.7 
+9.2 

+30.  7 


■lerican  selling  price  types.  . .  „  „ro 

[Quantity  in  1,000  pairs) 


January-June  1968 


Production 


Imports  as 
—       percent  ol  - 
Imports        production 


January-June  1969 


Production 


Imports 


Imports  as    Percent  of  change  1968-1969 

percent  of ;       T 

production        Production  imports 


''°1h1,elSTs^an"'pla"s'h'oVs^(exciu^ 

less  than  6  inches  high) 

Men's,  youths'  and  boys'  shoes 

Men's  shoes: 

Cemented  and  sliplasted .- 

Goodyear  welt  (including  silhouwelt) 

All  other  men's,  youths'  and  boys'  shoes.. 

Women's,  misses',  children's,  and  infants  shoes 

Women's  shoes: 

Cemented  and  sliplasted - 

Goodyear  welt  (including  Silhouwelt) 

Misses',  children's,  and  infants'  shoes: 

Cemented  and  sliplasted 

Goodyear  welt  (incl.Silhouwelt)........-.--,------- 

All  other  women's,  misses',  children's,  and  infants  snoes. 

Work  shoes  (6  inches  high  and  over). 

Athletic  shoes 

Slippers. - 

Other  footwear 


332, 679 


%,986 


260, 484 
64,200 

93, 576 
15,337 

17,833 

29,220 

17, 147 

196, 284 

14.941 
1.470 
8,926 

78,239 

123,131 
2,101 

-  30. 383 
(•) 

28,872 
6,189 

35,991 

13,626 
3,827 

53,603 
1,134 

2  2, 587 

(') 

45, 269 

<621 

629 

986 

1,174 

29.2 

35.9 
23.9 

27.7 

5.0 

52.1 

39.9 

24.7 


9.0 


125.8 

4.6 

16.4 

1.8 

103.5 


299,856 

228. 986 
59, 772 

15,676 

25,687 

18,  359 

169. 264 

108.242 
1,846 

25,331 
5,441 

28,354 

14, 595 
4,064 

51,336 
875 


108,310 

103,902 
19,430 

'  6, 749 

1,912 

10, 769 

84, 472 

2  30.313 
(')       - 

23.969 

(') 

50,190 

M,075 

951 

1,060 

1,322 


36.1 


43.1 

7.4 

58.7 

49.9 

28.0 


15.6 


177.0 

7.4 

23.4 

2.1 

151.1 


-9.9 

-12.1 
-7.0 

-12.1 

-12.1 

+7.1 

-13.8 

-12.1 
-12.1  . 

-12.1 

-12.1 

-21.2 

+7.1 

+6.2 

-4.2 

-22.8 


+11.7 

+  11.0 
+26.7 

+36.6 
-1-30.1 
+20.6 

-)-8.0 

-0.2 


+53.4 


+10.9 
+73.1 
+51.2 
+7.5 
+12.6 


1  Cemented  only. 

2  Includes  cements  and  casuals.  K.„:»„i.,o  ion  i   iqrk 

loot)  and  having  uppers  of  grain  leather  extending  above  the  ankle. 


Note:  Production  imputed  by  applying  1966  percentages  of  production  by  construction  process 
to  totals  for  each  category. 

Source:  Production-Current  Industrial  Reports.  Bureau  ol  the  Census.  Imports-BDSA.  based 
on  census  data. 
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{Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


January-June  1968  Imports  as 

—      percent  of 


Shipments 


January-June  1969         Imports  as  Percent  of  change  1968-69 

percent  of : ~" 

■  -■ *-  Imports 


Imports     shipments     Shipments         Imports     shipments     Shipments 


Shoes  and  slippers  (except  rubber) 

Shoes,  sandals  and  playshoes  (excluding  athletic) 
Men's,  youths'  and  boys'  shoes 


$1,453,761       $161,354 


(') 


154.389 


11.1     $1,434,534       $207,453 


197.281 


14.5 


-1.3 


+28.6 


(') 


(') 


44,921 


64,229 


Men's  work  shoes,  6  ins.  high  and  over  (including  over-the-foot  boots) "Z.OM 

Men's  handsewns (genuine  moccasin  construction; 42,349 

Another  men's,  youths' and  boys  shoes 109,468  . 

Women's  misses',  children's  and  infants  shoes 


2  3,191 

.     800 

60,238 

133,052  . 


+27J 

+43. 0 

-1-54.2 
+59.0 
-t-42.2 
+21.5 


Women's  wedge  shoes.      ... — j----^---' 

Misses',  infants'  and  children  s  wedge  sh^s        ------ 

All  other  women's,  misses',  children  s  and  infants  shoes 


22,587 

1,243 

85,638 


16.796 

1.026 

115.230 


-25.6 
-17.5 
+34.6 


Athletic  shoes 

Slippers. 

Other  footwear 


(') 
(') 
0) 


4,313 

715 

1.937 


(') 
(') 
(') 


6,507 

735 

2,930 


(') 


+50.9 
+2.8 

+51.3 


:  Shipments,  current  industrial  reports.Bureau  of  the  Census.  Imports,  BDSA;  based  on 


source:  inipmeiUS,  LUIICIU  niuuoni"-  '"K-"-.. one-*     rv,«nK«>  lOfiQ 

;  S,i:^',rt:err'fo';ers  footwear  having  outsoles  ^,  inch  or  over  in  th.kness  (measured  a,  the    Census  data.  Prepared  by  Consumer  Products  Division,  BDSA.  October  1969. 
ball*?  the  fo!.Oan5haiinruP(i^rs  of  grain  leather  extending  above  the  ankle. 
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THE  POOR  IK  THE  AFFLUENT 
SOCIETY 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or  wusHnfCTON 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  ^fovember  4.  1969 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Waahington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  late  October  my  very  distin- 
guished coUeaflrue.  Representative  Brock 
Adams  of  the  Seventh  District,  spoke  be- 
fore the  Washington  Association  for 
Social  Welfare  giving  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  welfare  problems.  ' 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  place  his  remarks 
in  the  Rkcord  so  that  all  Members  may 
have  the  privilege  of  sharing  his  views : 
Thx  Poor  in  t^  AnrtntNT  Socimr 
(By  Congressi^iaii  Bbock  Adams) 
THX  Ar»t,UKNT  socimr 
In  the  decade  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Kennedy  Admin  la  tmtlon   In    1960.   we  have 
had  almoet  nine  yeafs  of  continuing  prosper- 
ity that  has  reduce*  those  living  In  poverty 
(I.e.,  below  tesoo  pe»  year  for  a  family  of  four 
In  1968)    from  33%  In  1960  to  14%  In  1968. 
This  dednltlon  of  poverty  Is  not  accurata, 
however,  because  wt  have  many  families  In 
the  United  States  wtio  are  really  the  "work- 
ing poor."  The  hea48  of  these  famUles  work 
full  time  and  do  n()t  receive  any  assistance 
from  the  government  and  yet  are  forced  to 
live  at  bare  subsistence  levels. 

The  grave  problem  In  our  Immensely 
wealthy  country  Is  that  most  of  our  people 
have  been  able  to  find  a  Job  and  earn  a  liv- 
ing for  themselves  atid  their  families,  but  we 
have  not  developed  a  program  for  those  who 
cannot.  The  poverty)  In  America  today  Is  In 
hard-core  spots  and  not  chronic  overall  un- 
employment such  as  existed  In  the  1930's,  yet 
our  welfare  programs  are  to  a  great  degree 
patterned  on  the  problems  of  the  1930'8. 
These  programs,  sucii  as  welfare  and  unem- 
ployment compensation  do  not  appropriately 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  1960's.  They 
wUl  not  deal  with  thle  problems  of  the  1970's. 
Our  nation's  welffre  system  today  Is  de- 
humanizing to  the  recipients,  wasteXiU  to  the 
taxpayers  and  debilitating  to  the  working 
poor.  I 

A  new  program  must  break  the  cycle  of 
chronic  welfare  and  at  the  same  time  maln- 
tam  the  Incentive  l»  America  for  people  to 
work  and  contribute  their  talents  to  our 
society.  I  know  you  jare  aware  that  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  ia  family  can  draw  more 
money  In  the  Aid  ko  Dependent  Children 
program  than  an  u<iskllled  working  father 
can  earn.  He  therefore  Is  forced  to  leave  his 
family.  For  example.  In  New  Jersey  the  aver- 
age monthly  AFDC  Payment  for  a  family  of 
four  Is  $263  per  monjth.  The  minimum  wage 
at  the  present  tlm4  Is  $1.60,  and  for  160 
hours  a  month  a  maki  will  earn  $256.00,  less 
taxes.  Social  Security,  etc.  If  he  Is  laid  off 
for  part  of  the  month  (which  happens  fre- 
quently) .  you  can  sefl  that  he  earns  less  than 
his  family  can  receive  on  welfare.  Many 
families  have  been  [broken  by  the  Impact 
of  this  system. 

THE  PRESENT  WELFARE  SYSTEM 

Welfare  In  its  broadest  sense  can  refer  to 
all  government  spending  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, but  we  are  noit  discussing  that  today 
but  Instead  are  discussing  sodal  welfare 
programs  based  on  thfc  'need  of  benefit  recip- 
ients. "  There  are  fbur  federal  assistance 
programs  in  this  category  which  provide 
money  to  the  states : 

1   Old  Age  Assistance: 

2.  Aid  to  Families'  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren; i 

3.  Aid  to  the  Blind;  land 

i.  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally 
Disabled. 
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There  la  a  fifth  category  called  "General 
Assistance"  which  is  a  program  for  needy 
people  who  are  not  eligible  for  any  federally 
assisted  program  and  that  mutt  be  financed 
entirely  by  state  and  local  government. 

The  four  categories  mentioned  above  are 
entitled  to  cash  grants  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  in  addition  payments  are  made 
available  to  vendors  of  medical  services  for 
these  groups. 

Despite  the  fact  that  our  gcroes  national 
product  has  been  growing  rapidly  and  un- 
employment until  recently  has  been  at  an 
all-time  low,  we  have  had  cash  public  as- 
sistance ouUaya  rise  from  $4  billion  In  1960 
to  $9.9  billion  In  fiscal  year  1968.  The  two 
major  factors  causing  this  growth  have  been 
the  rise  in  medical  pajrments  imder  the  im- 
petus of  Medicaid  (aid  to  the  needy)  and 
the  rlae  In  number  of  persons  receiving  as- 
sistance under  the  Aid  to  Pamlliee  with  De- 
pendent Children  program.  Medical  aesistance 
payments  roee  from  $493  million  In  1960  to 
$3.5  billion  In  1968.  The  number  receiving 
AFDC  p>fkymente  roee  at  the  rate  of  335,000 
a  year  in  the  1960'8  from  3,080,000  in  1960  to 
5,707,000  in  1968. 

It  is  necessary  to  review  these  figures  (and 
I  have  a  chart  available  showing  the  amounts 
paid  in  cash  living  allowances  under  the 
public  assistance  acts)  to  see  that  the  welfare 
costs  are  not  with  the  unemployed  male  as  Is 
so  often  stated  in  public  rhetoric  but  with 
categories  that  are  not  easily  moved  Into  the 
work  force,  such  as  the  elderly  (over  65), 
mothers  with  chUdren  under  18  (AFDC) ,  the 
disabled  and  the  blind.  In  fact,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  percentages  of  people  on  welfare 
indicates  that  general  assistance  has  dropped 
from  9.8%  In  1960  to  8.8  7o  in  1968,  wherees 
Aid  to  Pamilies  with  Dependent  ChUdren  has 
risen  from  30.5%  of  the  program  in  1960  to 
over  50%  In  1968. 

Each  of  these  programs  had  a  very  reason- 
able background  In  terms  of  the  1930's  but 
these  are  no  longer  relevant.  For  example,  the 
AFDC  program  started  In  1936  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  program  many  states  utilized  in  aid- 
ing widows  with  dependent  children.  Today, 
however,  the  bulk  of  the  payments  are  made 
to  families  who  do  not  have  an  Mnployable 
male  at  home  because  of  divorce,  separation, 
desertion  or  the  fact  the  chUdren  are  il- 
legitimate. In  fact,  as  we  aU  know.  In  many 
cases  the  father  of  the  children  has  left  the 
home  in  order  that  the  mother  could  obtain 
welfare  payments  and  he  could  surreptitious- 
ly add  to  the  famUy's  Income  by  working  and 
then  only  visit  at  Intervals. 

We  win  always  have  the  problem  of  aiding 
the  disabled  and  the  blind  but  these  are  a 
relatively  small  drain  on  the  treasury.  The 
three  major  groups  which  must  be  cared  for 
In  any  future  program  are: 

1.  The  elderly; 

2.  Dependent  children;  and 

3.  The  working  poor. 

THE  NDCON  ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSAL 

Without  going  to  great  detail  because  this 
had  been  available  In  the  newspapers  and 
elsewhere,  I  want  to  qiUckly  outUne  the  basic 
thrust  of  the  President's  proposal. 

(a)  Family  assistance  plan:  This  program 
would  establish  a  nationwide  $1600  payment 
for  famUies  of  four,  and  In  addition  would 
aUow  the  family  to  earn  $60  per  month  with- 
out any  reduction  in  benefits.  The  family 
would  then  be  able  to  earn  additional 
amounts  up  to  $4,000  with  the  federal  bene- 
fits decreasing.  I  have  attached  a  second 
chart  to  my  speech,  this  one  indicating  the 
manner  in  which  this  sliding  scale  would 
work. 

(b)  Pood  stamp  proposal :  Second,  it  Is  pro- 
posed that  food  stamps  be  made  available 
for  such  a  family  so  that  benefits  up  to 
$2360  per  year  (Including  the  $1,600  per 
year)    would   be  avaUable  to  every  family. 

(c)  Aid  to  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled: 
The  aged,  blind  and  disabled  would  have  a 
nationwide  income  floor  of  $90  par  month 
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per  person,  which  would  mean  $3,160  per 
year  for  two  persons.  (This  Is  up  from  the 
$86  per  person  originally  prc^xseed  by  the 
President.) 

(d)  Training  and  day-care  centers:  It  Is 
proposed  that  160,000  new  training  oppor- 
timlties  be  funded  under  the  Manpower 
Training  Act  and  that  approximately  460,000 
child  care  positions  be  funded. 

IMPACT    ON    THE    STATES 

This  program  proposes  a  national  set  of 
mlnimima  benefit  levels  with  the  recipients 
registering  for  the  benefits  at  their  Em- 
ployment Service  ofBce.  This  would  result  in 
raUlng  payment  levels  in  10  states  and  for 
about  20%  of  the  present  welfare  recipients. 
It  would  also  provide  $3.9  billion  In  new 
federal  money  for  expanded  cash  assistance. 
Of  this  an  estimated  $700  million  wUl  go  to 
states  to  help  meet  their  present  ooets.  These 
states  would  either  have  a  savings  of  $700 
mUlion  or  could  grant  supplemental  benefits. 
This  is  meant  to  be  a  minimum  federal  as- 
sUtance  program  and  the  states  would  be 
entitled  to  supplement  this  program  with 
such  additional  amounts  as  they  might  deem 
appropriate. 

A   NATIONAL   SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
THE   POOR 

I  support  a  number  of  the  proposed 
changes  suggested  by  President  Nixon  but  I 
believe  the  suggested  program  must  be  dras- 
tically Improved  if  it  is  to  do  the  Job.  I  be- 
lieve one  of  the  key  factors  in  any  future 
welfare  programs  should  be  to  relieve  the 
pressure  on  our  major  cities  caused  by  the 
crowding  of  the  poor  into  central  core 
ghettos.  This  has  been  caused  by  the  harsh 
laws  of  some  of  our  states.  Without  going 
into  the  details  of  each  of  these  10  states,  we 
can  take,  for  example,  the  State  of  Mississippi 
and  compare  it  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
In  the  State  of  Mississippi  the  AFDC  pay- 
menu  average  $39  per  month  for  a  family  of 
four  while  such  a  family  receives  $263  a 
month  in  New  Jersey.  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington the  average  payment  is  $199.40.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  states  such  as  New  Tork 
which  has  a  $241  payment  per  month  has  ex- 
perienced a  193%  rise  in  AFDC  caseload 
whereas  the  State  of  Alabama  with  average 
monthly  benefits  of  $63  and  a  20%  decrease 
between  the  years  1959  and  1967.  Overall,  the 
10  states  with  the  highest  benefits  experi- 
enced an  average  AFDC  caseload  rtse  of  149% . 
Conversely,  the  10  states  with  the  lowest 
benefits  had  an  average  growth  of  only  11%. 
Nationally  the  growth  for  the  period  was 
76%.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  force  the 
rural  poor,  many  from  the  south.  Into  the 
ghettos  of  the  large  northern  cities  with 
tragic  implications  for  the  country. 

I  believe  we  should  stop  trying  to  encour- 
age these  states  to  Increase  their  programs 
by  using  matching  fimds  and  simply  go  to  a 
federally- administered  program  by  using  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and  the  United 
States  E^plojrment  Service  offices,  and  not 
the  states',  so  that  it  will  become  attractive 
for  many  of  the  poor  and  unskUled  to  re- 
main In  rural  and  small -town  America  and 
will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  supplement 
their  wages  and  living  conditions  by  remain- 
ing out  of  the  cities  or  by  returning  to  their 
home  communities.  This  mxist  be  coupled 
with  a  national  program  of  effective  mini- 
mum wages  for  all  types  of  employment,  in- 
cluding agricultural  workers,  so  that  certain 
segments  of  our  economy  will  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  working  poor. 

This  must  also  be  coupled  with  a  national 
program  of  extensive  day-care  centers  to  en- 
able the  mother  of  dep>endent  children  to 
leave  the  home  for  at  least  portions  of  each 
day.  I  am  convinced  that  in  modem  America 
moot  women  want  to  si>end  a  portion  of  the 
day  out  of  the  home  and  that  the  concept  of 
remaining  all  day  in  the  house  with  the 
children,  other  than  for  very  small  children, 
is  out  of  date.  Think  of  your  own  acquaint- 
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ances  in  our  affluent  society  and  check  as  to     speak.  After  only  a  *^  "?f>«^,  °f,  *^*1^^ 
ances  lu  uur  »  j  existence  I  can  perfectly  weU  understand 

^^^^^^^a^S:^  centei^hoSd  bTa     why  slum  dwellers  let  themselves  and  their 

'r^s^?i^eS^lo^1^^n?^t  a  "holding     hoies  go  to  pot.  The  treatment    or  rather 

t^k^or^SsltSg^ratlon.  The  posltlvi     lack  of  everything  decent  that  these  P^« 

^M^^^fflirfln^V^ashln^^^  S^Stt  l^S^r^sCTtuTu-^ 

a  good  «^»'«^«?^^^*^^«^i,^*f!-'^y^r^^^      i^ing  t  out  of  the  window  or  down  the  air- 
rtr:^1^n^nd^P^3n3re^     Sot^r^m^uch  ^li^^^e^T^iiJ 

iL^^^Lr^i?.^'^^np^T£  £:--ris^tt^^^Jrt:;^^;s 

^a?:cSVn^S-^o^ratr^er^nt^?yS  H^H^^^  A'nTy  Vrju^sit^^'d 
of  'education  at  an  early  age  is  necessary  fc^     st^e  ^ouT  me^^oTa^  V«^  w  "id  which 

^wSi'veTy^^d^t^u^re^irbs^^^hlfe  ^"-  y-,  ^^^fS/e  T^lo^^ 
Z^unlZl  to  prepare  their  clildxen  for^-  whether  you're^  '^jf^-^^^^^^'pl^^X 
called  middle-class  education  as  have  ^tner  T^^fy^^^J^ty'^eSb^hoodB,  filthy  build- 
parents.  Without  either  praising  or  condemn-  SS^iovemy  I^le  drug  addlcUon:  prostl- 
,ng  our  present  system  of  P^^lic  educatlon^t  J^^'^^^^^yc^j^bid.  ^uw  and  orderl  T^ 
IS  a  fact  that  we  can  more  easily  attack  the  ^^J^^f 'J^tl.^  that  any  at  these 
problem  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  ^^^l^^^^^l\^]^^^^  \um  Into 
culturally  deprived  children  by  a'd^ng_them  ^^^^^^^^^L  rambling  what  the  mlddle- 

Xie^^rrrcT s^riTLnu^rrcitir.  »!-«- -'^-'  --  -  --• 

The  problem  of  assisting  the  pockets  of  and  why  should  they, 

poverty  In  America  Is  a  federal  problem  and  AMOUNTS  OF  CASH  LIVING  ALLOWANCES  UNDER  PUBLIC 

should  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  a  state  ASSISTANCE  BY  PROGRAM,  SELECTED  CALENDAR  YEARS, 

obligation.  The  migration  of  the  poor  to  the  1950-68 

cities  affects  the  entUe  nation  and  must  be  |in  millions  oldollarsl 

reversed.  This  can  only  be  done  by  having 

national  standards  for  weUare  payments  Families 

This  also  answers  the  argument  about  fed-  wi»de-                          '•e^e'j; 

eral  revenue-sharmg  with  the  states.  I  do  o^  t^ndent     ^u^^      ^^,^^       ^^^ 

not  believe  you  should  separate  the  spending      _^~ 

powers  from  taxing  powers  In  a  government. 

This  is  what  is  proposed  when  it  is  suggested  1950....    2.395       ,470        554         ^^8          M          ^J 

the  federal  government  raise  funds  through  |^g- •-    |=^|     {'Jl^     jooo        238         86         322 

the  federal  Income  tax  and   then  disburse  \^^--[   4:027     1,601     1,660       418         88         259 

these  funds  to  the  states  to  be  spent  under  igse...    3.930     1,4U     1,695        439         75         310 

state  control.  Instead  I  suggest  we  establish  l«^—      ^M     \\fj    |'^         ^          ]]         fA 

a  federal  system  of  public  assUtance.  We  will      1968....   a.w     i,j»j     ^.^ ^ 

^^^L^the  stateHo^hen  s'S'th^^  rTv'-  PROPOSEDIBENEFIT  SCHEDULE  (EXCLUDING  ALL  STATE 

enues  as  each  state  desires  and  at  the  same  BENEFITS) 

time  we  will  have   the   federal   government     _ 

raising    and    spending    the    federal    welfare  Earned  income                  New  benefit       Total  income 

money.  

You  will  notice  that  I  have  supported  a  jj  500             Jl.600 

number  of  parts  of  the  NUon  program.  I  be-      ,500":::::::::;:::;:: 1.600  2,100 

lleve  its  greatest  weakness  Is  that  it  does  not     jiooo }.«60  ^'^^ 

provide  the  jobs  that  It  is  demanding  that     $1,500 '-^  2  jgo 

people  take,  and  it  does  not  provide  minimum     w.^ —  -  710  3,210 

wage  protection  for  these  people   and   the     ^^oou"'.'..'. *65  l^l 

working  poor.  Its  levels  of  subsistence  are     J3.500 '^'g  4000 

also  too  low  in  most  areas  and  therefore  many     HOOP 1_ 

will  continue  to  have  very  high  benefits  com-  — — ^ 

pared  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  with  the  „„  .rrrrTT^e 

result  that  the  migration  to  these  states  will  WASTE  TREATMENT  PACILITIEb 

continue.  This  can  be   corrected   in  one  of  . 

two  ways— either  by  raising  the  basic  federal  lAUM   n     niNrFI  1 

payments   or   by   making   federally- assisted  HON.   JOHN   U.  UIHUtLL 

jobs  available  at  a  minimum  wage   in  all  ^^  Michigan 

parts  of  the  country.  I  favor  the  second  ap-  ^^  xiorrctir  nv  tiepRESENTATIVES 

proach  because  it  would  create  an  incentive  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREHIsJ^iaixvi!. 

for  those  on  public  welfare  to  work  and  thv.  Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

have  pride  in  theU  existence  and  would  en-  t-.txt/-i:tt     utr    ^npakp^r    the  Oc- 

able  the  poor  who  cannot  migrate  to  have  an  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr    f  .If^*^"'  ^^^^"^. 

opportunity    to   supplement   their    Incomes  tober  20.  1969  issue  of  Air  &  Water  News 

sufficiently  to  live  in  decent  surroundings.  carried  a  report  on  developments  reiai- 

I  wotUd  like  to  close  by  reading  a  portion  ^^g  tg  the  effort  to  secure  adequate  lund- 

of  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  my  sis-  ^^  j^j,  ^.^g  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 

ter,  who  is  one  of  the  middle  class  who  has  .  Administration's  program  of  grants 

been  forced  out  of  New  York  City  because  of  ponstructlon  of  waste  treatment 

the  living  conditions  there.  She  points  out  ShSipr    So    tSt   mv   co^eagues   may 

in  her  letter  that  a  person  in  the  middle-  faclUties.    So    t^iaY-T^       j  rCf  ^I~.rt  nf 

income  bra^ets  cann^  afford  to  I've  In  New  have  an  opportunity  ^J^f^^^^^J^J^."^ 

York  City  and  relates  her  experiences  In  try-  Air  &  Water  News  on  this  matter,  I  m- 

ing  to  live  in  New  York  in  proximity  to  the  dude  its  text  at  this  point  in  the  RBCORD. 

poor.  She  has  had  personal  experience  with  dqminick  Asks  SsNA'ra  Pankl  fob  $600 

the  problems  faced  by  the  poor,  and  I  think  miluon  Maximum 

she   states  it  far  better  than  I  could  in  a  ^„Hn,o,oN —Before    a    skeptical    Senate 

recent  letter  she  sent  to  me:  Tj^r^tll   on   nubUc   wortas   appropria- 

"It  really  is  hell  to  be  poor.  The  effecte  of  «^^^<«^^^  ^^^Xlo^r  l^vfd"^  b^ml- 

slum  living  on  the  human  spirit  a'e  unbe-  "°^:  J^^^^'defended  the  Administration's 

llevable.  I  feel  that  I  now  know  whereof  I  nick  last  wees  aeicnu«i 
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recommended  limit  of  $600  mlUion  on  sew- 
age-treatment plant  grants  this  fiscal  year. 

Although  Interior  Secretary  Hickel  did  not 
tesUfy,  he  had  the  previous  week  written 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  reaf- 
firming the  Administration's  original  $214 
million  request.  Hickel  added:  "In  any  event, 
it  is  our  best  estimate  that  existing  capacity 
of  the  state,  local  and  private  sectors  could 
support  no  more  than  $1.6  bUllon  worth  of 
new  mtmlclpal  waste  treatment  plant  con- 
struction during  the  remainder  of  Fiscal  Year 
1870,  so  that  no  more  than  $600  million  in 
federal  grants  effectively  could  be  used." 

Sen.  Allen  EUender  (D-La.),  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  questioned  why  FWPCA 
can't  use  the  full  $1  billion  auithorlzed  for 
Fiscal  1970.  Answered  Domlnlck: 

"Under  a  billion-dollar  appropriation,  you 
have  about  one-third  of  the  money — $300 
mUUon— which  is  not  usable  for  18  months 
vmder  the  present  allocation  formulas.  That 
Is  because  the  allocation  formula  Is  so  writ- 
ten by  the  Congress  to  give  certain  statM 
which  are  small  in  population  large  sums  of 
money  wliich  in  actuality  are  In  excess  of 
their  present  needs  and  present  abilities  to 
spend." 

STATES    CAN'T    USE    rr 


When  pressed,  Ewminlck  agreed  that  In- 
ability to  raise  the  money  to  match  the  fed- 
eral grants  was  the  dominant  factor,  rather 
than  lack  of  "need."  He  added  that  "the  fig- 
ures come  from  the  states  themselves, 
showing  what  applications  are  processed  and 
ready  for  funding."  ,  „  » 

Dominlck  explained  that  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (which  allocates  the 
first  $50  million  of  grant  money  speclflcaUy 
to  sparsely-populated  states,  and  apportions 
the  rest  according  to  state  population  but  not 
according  to  need)  gives  the  states  18  months 
to  qualify  for  their  allocated  funds  by 
raising  matching  funds  and  meeting  a  few 
other  requirements.  After  the  18-month 
period,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  is  allowed 
to  reallocate  unclaimed  money. 

Based  on  all  applications  pending  as  oT 
Aug  31,  Dominlck  said  20%  to  30%  of  the 
amount  appropriated  vron't  be  ufed  by  the 
states  authorized  It  (see  table) .  H  $600  mil- 
lion is  appropriated,  only  $500  million  would 
be  con^itted  by  Dec.  31,  1970.  If  $750  mil- 
lion is  appropriated,  only  $600  mUUon  would 
be  committed  in  the  18-month  ?«;»«>  " 
the  full  $1  billion  U  authorized,  only  $700 
million  would  be  committed. 

"Under  the  existing  allocation  formula, 
and  the  fact  that  we  have  to  allocate  for 
18  months  under  that  formula,  we  would  be 
tying  up  a  significant  amount  of  money 
which  wovUd  not  be  spent  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  18  months— plus  six  months  for 
re-processing,"  he  said. 

The  basic  problem  with  tying  up  funds  for 
this  time,  Dtwnlnick  indicated,  vras  the  pres- 
ent tight-money  period.  "Carryovers  .  .  . 
have  not  been  too  favorably  received  by  the 
appropriations  committees." 

Nor  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  either, 
he  might  have  added.  BOB  usually  subtracts 
carry-over  funds  automatically  from  the 
Administration's  budget  requests  long  before 
they  are  submitted  to  Congress.  Knowing 
this  most  federal  agencies  try  to  commit 
the  bulk  of  constructton  appropriations  by 
January  of  the  following  fiscal  year.  FWPCA. 
for  example,  has  not  carried  over  more  than 
$10  miUion  in  any  year  since  the  program 
started. 

MANPOWBl'S    SHORT 

Besides  the  allocation  limitation,  Dominlck 
mentioned  other  difficulties  FWPCA  fore«es 
in  spending  all  the  money  Congress  seems 
wlUlng  to  appropriate  this  yfar.  The  agency 
is  currently  staffed  with  about  the  r^ht 
number  of  personnel  (209)  to  handle  a  $214- 
miUion  appropriation;  for  $600  million  It 
would  need  an  additional  130  people;  for 
$750  miUlon,  about  40  more  than  that;  and 
for  $1  billion,  it  would  need  459  personnel. 
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Finding  and  training  thla  number  ot  peo- 
ple— discounting  the  current  "freeBe"  on  per- 
sonnel— would  tie  a  problem.  And.  of  course, 
the  states  and  communities  would  have 
similar  problems 

Some  other  difficulties  outUned  by  the 
rWPCA  coniml<i»toner :  "The  overcoming  of 
local  nnanclng  difficulties  .  .  .  high  Inter- 
est rates,  the  Inability  to  float  bonds  because 
of  the  Interest  r^te  limits,  and  or  debt  limits 
by  state  or  locali  laws  and  constitutions,  the 
provision  of  sufficient  and  qualified  design 
engineering,  and  construction  capability  for 
waste  treatment;  works  In  a  very  short  time 
frame,  and  the  i  timely  production  and  de- 
livery   of    matetfal    and    equipment." 

RXACrioNS    TO    DOMINICK 

A  quick  check  by  AWN  of  some  of  the 
proponents  of  mil  funding  elicited  strong 
reaction  against;  the  Administration's  argu- 
ments. Donald  jO.  Alexander,  a  legislative 
counsel  for  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
said  "Every  ari^ument  Interior  makes  Is 
true.  But  with  aj  high-enough  priority  proj- 
ect like  sewageitreatment  plants.  I  think 
local  governments  can  overcome  all  of  them." 
There  are  various  devices,  fo-  example,  to 
get  around  borrojwlng  "limits."  such  as  Issu- 
ing short-term  fl-year  bonds  Instead  of  20- 
year  paper  to  gel  money  otherwise  unavail- 
able at.fl  to  e'-ip.  Although  24  states  still 
liave  ai  debt  limits  on  general  obligation 
bonds,  many  aife  considering  raising  this 
limit  of  market  realities. 

Also,  AlexandeD  pointed  out.  a  lot  of  special 
districts  are  not;  subject  to  as  stringent  an 
interest-rate  limit,  and  these  are  many  of 
the  present  applicants. 

As  for  the  aigument  that  there  aren't 
enough  applications  (Alexander  claimed  that 
many  states  hate  been  discouraging  local 
governments  froi^  applying — knowing  money 
WEksn't  available. 

Domlnlcks  argument  about  lack  of  design 
engineering  capability  was  challenged  by  the 
Consulting  Engl^ieers  Council.  On  Oct.  9. 
I  CEC  released  remits  of  a  recent  survey  of 
114  of  Its  2.200  mjember  firms  that  concluded 
"U.S.  consultants!  can  assimilate  design  work 
covering  more  thkn  $5  billion  In  Fiscal  1970 
waste  treatment  klant  construction  without 
adding  a  single  ^an  to  existing  staffs.  Not 
only  are  there  engineers  available,  but  they 
are  looking  for  wo^k." 

The  director  of!  the  utilities  of  the  Associ- 
ated General  Conjtractors  of  America,  Joseph 
Ashooh.  told  A)^  that  contractors  have 
"plenty  of  capacity"  to  handle  the  $2.5  to 
t3-bllllon  of  wor^  that  would  be  generated 
by  a  $l-bllUon  aiproprlatlon. 

Labor  would  ba  available,  too,  according  to 
the  president  o^  the  AFL-CIO's  building 
trades  union.  C.|  James  Haggerty.  Even  a 
"crash  "  program,  ilf  well  conceived,  would  be 
supported  by  sufBclent  force  of  the  six  basic 
crafts.  Haggerty  t^ld  AWN.  'Take  the  missile 
program.  We  bullit  In  the  most  remote  areas 
of  the  country.  Where  they  got  nothing  but 
Jackrabblts."  It  i^ght  be  a  bit  tight.  Hag- 
gerty admitted,  b^t  he  was  positive  sufficient 
labor  could  be  found,  "providing  the  ordering 
body  doesn't  sch^ule  It  all  In  one  day  In 
one  place."  | 

The  Administration's  arguments  against 
more  than  S600  v  illion  this  fiscal  year  don't 
seem  good  enougu.  Interior's  strongest  case 
is  its  contention  that  some  states  vxtuldn't 
be  able  to  spend  it  all.  But,  as  Dominick 
himself  pointed  oi  t.  the  more  of  the  SI  billion 
appropriated  the  more  applications  will  be 
funded.  And  there '»  no  good  reason  to  believe 
that  states  auth(trized  funds  in  excess  of 
their  present  applications  wouldn't  do  their 
damdest  to  come  up  with  more  applications 
before  Dec.  31,  1910. 

Even  if  they  didn't,  there's  a  good  chance 
the  uncommitted  i?arry-over  funds  would  rwt 
be  deducted  from  the  Administration's  Fiscal 
1971  budget  reqj^st,  assuming  the  current 
mood  of  Congress  Ifor  full  funding  continues 
—R.R. 
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BREAKDOWN  OF  WASTE  PLANT  FUNDING 
II  n  millions  of  dolUrsI 


SlatK 


Pending 
applica- 
tions (as  ol 
Au|.  31) 


Allocation 

bas«l$600 

million 


Allocation 

basod^l 

billiofl 


Alabama 0,5 

Alaska 2.0 

Ariiona 1.8 

Arkansas 4.6 

California 60.9 

Colorado 4.5 

Connecticut 29.6 

Delaware .7 

District  of  Columbia...  38. 8 

Florida 37.7 

Georgia 8.7 

Hawaii 3.0 

Idaho 1 

Illinois 128.9 

Indiana 34.6 

Iowa 6.3 

Kansas 3.9 

Kentucky 3.1 

Louisiana 7.6 

Maine 19.7 

Maryland 46.8 

Massachusetts 20.4 

Michigan 183.1 

Minnesota 29.4 

Mississippi 1.8 

Missouri. 17.9 

Montana .3 

Nebraska 3.5 

Nevada. ._ 5.0 

New  Hampshire 11.2 

New  Jersey 48.2 

New  Mexico 1.4 

New  York 1,290.6 

North  Carolina 5.7 

North  Dakota .1 

Ohio 44  9 

Oklahoma 1.9 

Oregon 16.0 

Pennsylvania 28.9 

Rhode  Island 9.4 

South  Carolina 6.4 

South  Dakota 2.5 

Tennessee 23.8 

Texas 20.3 

Utah .2 

Vermont 2.4 

Virginia 14.5 

Washington 17.1 

West  Virginia 5.1 

Wisconsin 94.3 

Wyoming .2 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 2.6 

Virgin  Islands 

Total 2,356.3 


11. 1 

18.3 

L4 

1.9 

4.9 

7.8 

6.6 

10.6 

41.3 

82.8 

6.1 

10.0 

8L3 

13.9 

2.0 

3.0 

2.9 

4.6 

IS.  9 

26.8 

13.0 

21.6 

2.7 

4.1 

3.0 

4.5 

32.1 

53.4 

14.9 

25.2 

9.2 

15.2 

7.4 

12.2 

10.3 

17.9 

10.9 

18.1 

3.9 

6.0 

10.1 

17.0 

16.3 

27.7 

24.4 

41.6 

11.2 

18.7 

8.0 

12.8 

13.9 

23.4 

3.0 

4.5 

5.1 

8.2 

1.6 

2.2 

2.7 

4.0 

19.1 

32.4 

4.1 

6.2 

51.5 

88.4 

14.7 

24.8 

2.9 

4.3 

30.2 

51.5 

8.0 

13.2 

6.2 

10.1 

35.1 

60.0 

3.4 

5.3 

8.4 

13.6 

3.2 

4.7 

11.9 

19.7 

29.9 

51.0 

3.7 

5.6 

2.1 

3.0 

12.9 

21.7 

9.4 

15,7 

6.7 

10.8 

12.8 

21.5 

1.9 

2.6 

1.6 

1.7 

8.5 

13.7 

1.5 

1.6 

600.0 


1.000.0 


OUR  THRESHOLD  OF  SHOCK  IS 
DISAPPEARING 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
throughout  our  land  are  concerned  about 
the  lowering  standard  of  conduct  and 
the  resultant  loosening  of  our  moral  fiber 
here  in  America.  This  is  a  matter  of 
wide  concern. 

One  evidence  of  that  increased  concern 
is  the  editorial  comment  appearing  in  our 
newspapers.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
following  editorial  written  by  Editor 
Don  Olson  in  the  award-winning  Mar- 
shall Messenger  in  our  Minnesota  Sixth 
Congressional  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  Mr.  Ol- 
son's   editorial    in    the    Congressional 
Record  and  I  heartily  recommend  Its 
reading  to  my  colleagues: 
OtTR  Threshold  op  Shock   Is  Disapfearing 

Arthur  Goldberg,  in  a  guest  editorial  In 
Life  magazine,  says  he  Is  appalled  .  .  .  Indeed 
frightened  ...  by  the  deterioration  of  out 
national  standards  of  morality  and  law. 
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He  cites  the  dropping  of  murder  charges 
against  the  Oreen  Berets  as  a  case  in  point. 
In  the  past,  he  says,  from  Valley  Porge  on. 
Americans  have  given  even  spies  and  traitors 
their  day  in  court.  During  World  War  n  Nazi 
saboteurs  who  were  landed  on  our  East 
Coast  were  given  a  fair  trial. 

Almost  tearfully  he  asks,  "Has  the  time 
now  come,  after  all  these  years,  to  adopt  a 
lower  standard  of  conduct?" 

We  don't  know  where  the  former  Supreme 
Court  associate  Justice  has  been  these  past 
30  years  but  during  that  time  his  question 
has  been  answered  a  billion  times  as  we 
kept  lowering  our  standard  of  conduct. 

Each  time  standards  were  lowered  one  more 
notch,  our  threshold  of  shock  was  pushed 
back,  making  further  lowerlngs  more 
acceptable. 

There  was  a  day  when  a  scantily-clad  body 
was  shocking.  Today  a  naked  body  Is  only 
mildly  shocldng  to  a  majority  of  Americans 
.  .  and  not  shocking  at  all  to  others.  Rising 
sex  crimes  are  hardly  shocking  at  all  .  .  . 
providing  they  happen  to  somebody  else. 

Destruction  of  public  property  once  was 
a  shocking  thing  that  could  get  the  vandals 
not  only  their  day  In  court,  but  some  days 
in  Jail. 

Today  park  benches  are  chopped  up  and 
burned  Just  to  keep  a  few  persons  warm 
while  demonstrating.  Trees.  50  or  more 
years  old.  are  destroyed,  buildings  burned 
or  sacked. 

It  Is  so  commonplace  most  of  us  yawn, 
turn  off  the  TV  set  and  retire  for  the  eve- 
ning, thankful  only  that  it  didn't  happen 
where  we  live. 

Honesty  once  was  expected  of  all  except 
the  common  criminal.  Now  we  expect  many 
elected  officials  to  line  their  pockets  while 
in  office,  and  we  aren't  alarmed  by  the  gen- 
eral thievery  that  goes  on  in  every  com- 
munity in  the  nation. 

The  burden  is  on  the  property  owner  to 
protect  his  property.  If  he  leaves  it  un- 
guarded, it  should  be  stolen.  This  seems  to  be 
the  attitude. 

So  Arthur  Goldberg  is  appalled  and 
frightened  because  most  Americans  greeted 
the  dropping  of  charges  against  the  Green 
Berets  with  a  sense  of  relief. 

What  did  he  expect?  Shock?  Outrage? 
How  stupid! 

We  Americans  don't  shock  easily  anymore. 
We've  dropped  our  standards  so  low  we've 
pushed  our  threshold  of  shock  almost  out  of 
sight. 

This  Is  what  silly  old  moralists  warned 
about  years  and  years  ago. 


HARRY  L.  BROOKSHIRE,  OF 
MARION,  OHIO 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  31.  1969 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day. Mr.  Harry  L.  Brookshire,  minority 
clerk  of  the  House,  retired  after  30  years 
of  outstanding  public  service  in  botti  lo- 
cal and  Federal  Government. 

His  life  Is  the  great  American  success 
story.  Harry  is  a  fellow  "Buckeye."  hav- 
ing been  bom  In  Forest,  Ohio,  the  son 
of  a  village  blacksmith.  From  humble 
beginnings,  fortune  led  him  into  public 
service  where  his  integrity  and  talents 
have  served  well  the  executive  branch 
and  Members  of  this  House.  As  minority 
cleric,  his  office  door  was  always  open 
to  Members  and  staffers  alike  who  came 
to  request  his  wise  and  patient  coimsel. 

Men    of    Harry    Brookshlre's    caliber 
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have  helped  make  this  House  a  great 
institution  of  a  free  people. 

The  following  June  10.  1956,  public 
service  broadcast  by  Mr.  Joel  McCaffrey 
entitled  "Personalities  in  Your  Govern- 
ment," chronicles  the  distinguished 
career  of  Harry  Brookshire  before  he 
came  to  serve  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  why  many  of  us,  as  new  Mem- 
bers, learned  early  to  go  to  him  for 
counsel. 

Harry  L.  Brookshire,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Arthur  E.  Summerfleld's  executive 
assistant  is  a  friendly  man  from  Marion. 
Ohio.  But  before  he  arrived  at  the  Post 
Office  Department  more  than  3  years  ago, 
he  spent  a  long  time  on  Capitol  Hill  as 
an  assistant  to  one  of  the  best  known 
Members  of  Congress.  And  in  between 
the  jump  from  Capitol  Hill  to  the  Post 
Office  Department,  Brookshire  has  held 
some  of  the  toughest  political  jobs  ever 
placed  on  a  man's  shoulders. 

During  the  1952  Presidential  cam- 
paign, Brookshire,  working  in  team  with 
Robert  Baker  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  acted 
as  advance  man  for  the  campaign  train 
of  Eywight  D.  Eisenhower. 

Brookshire  recalls  today  with  a  shud- 
der: 

I  was  supposed  to  keep  10  days  ahead  of 
the  train,  but  I'd  wake  up  at  night  think- 
ing I  heard  the  train  whistle  blowing — 
some  days  I  was  only  5  or  6  days  ahead — 
when  the  campaign  was  over  I  was  ready 
to  fall  Into  bed  and  stay  there  for  a  month. 

But  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  it  easy. 
He  was  immediately  drafted  to  work  on 
the  Eisenhower  inaugural.  And  here 
again  he  was  kept  so  busy  with  so  many 
headaches  that  he  never  had  time  to  have 
the  luxury  of  a  headache  of  his  own: 

I  remember  sitting  in  Inauguration  Head- 
quarters on  New  Year's  Eve — holding  the 
phone  in  my  hand  and  trying  to  track  down 
Republicans  all  over  the  nation  to  confirm 
their  hotel  accommodations — or  whatever  it 
was  I  needed  to  talk  to  them  about. 

And  for  Harry  Brookshire  the  grind 
still  goes  on.  After  he  cleaned  up  his  work 
on  the  Eisenhower  inauguration  in  1953, 
he  again  planned  to  take  some  time  off 
and  get  caught  up  on  his  sleep  and  rest. 
But  the  finger  waved  again  and  he 
moved  into  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  serve  as  confidential  assistant  to  an 
.Assistant  Postmaster  General.  Next  he 
was  appointed  to  special  asisistant  to  the 
Postmaster  General  himself  and  last 
October  he  was  named  as  General  Sum- 
merfleld's executive  assistant. 
Brookshire  said : 

It's  a  wonderful  Job — anything  to  do  with 
the  boss  would  be.  He's  Just  that  kind  of  a 
man  to  work  for  and  to  work  with — this 
department  Is  perhaps  the  most  challenging 
in  the  government.  I  never  realized,  settling 
back  m  his  chair,  the  vastness  of  this  de- 
partment and  Job  it  actually  does  day  in  and 
day  out. 

Harry  Brookshlre's  job  is  to  act  as  a 
liaison  between  the  Department  and 
Congress.  For  one  who  has  been  so  active 
in  politics  it  is  surprising  that  Brook- 
shire never  showed  any  interest  in  poli- 
tics during  his  younger  years.  During  the 
days  of  his  hometown's  greatest  glory — 
when  its  leading  publisher  moved  up  from 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  be- 
come President  of  the  United  States. 
It  took,  Brookshire  admits,  quite  a  bit 
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to  get  him  interested,  but  once  interested, 
he  stayed  that  way. 
He  says  with  deep  sincerity — 
And  any  success  I  might  have  had  In  pub- 
lic life,  is  traceable  to  a  person  I  regard  as  a 
really  great  man — Doc  Smith. 

And  by  that  he  means  former  Con- 
gressman Frederick  C.  Snaith  of  Marion, 
Ohio,  the  man  who  made  a  national 
reputation  even  before  he  got  to  Congress 
by  pulling  Marion  out  of  bankruptcy  as 
its  mayor.  It  was  Doc  Smith,  a  highly 
successful  practicing  physician,  who,  as 
Brookshire  says,  "sparked"  his  interest 
in  poUtics.  And  to  it,  Brookshire  empha- 
sizes that  he  owes  his  success. 

But  before  Smith  "sparked"  his  po- 
litical interest  Brookshire  had  put  in  a 
lot  of  hard  years  fighting  the  depression 
and  gaining  an  education. 

He  was  born  in  June  of  1902  in  Forest, 
Ohio  where  his  father  was  a  blacksmith. 
Shortly  afterward  the  family  moved  to 
Kenton,  Ohio,  where  he  attended  the 
first  two  grades  of  grammar  school.  The 
family  moved  to  Marion,  Ohio,  and  he 
continued  in  school  there  until  his  soph- 
omore year  in  high  school.  At  that  time 
his  father  died  and  he  was  forced  to  get 
out  and  work  to  help  his  sister,  Leila  M. 
Brookshire,  through  Ohio  Northern  Uni- 
versity.   Miss    Brookshire    now    teaches 
junior  high  school  in  Marion,  Ohio.  To 
help  support  his  mother,  Brookshire  went 
to  work  on  the  railroad  first  as  a  helper 
and  later  he  worked  his  way  up  to  a  ma- 
chinist's job.  It  was  during  this  time  that 
Harding  was  serving  as  President  after 
winning  the   1920  election  by  the  very 
simple  campaign  method  of  sitting  on  his 
front  porch  and  letting  the  Republican 
leaders  from  around  the  country  come 
to  him,  rather  than  having  the  candi- 
date go  to  them.  The  most  vivid  memory 
Brookshire  has  of  Harding  is  a  tragic 
one.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who  helped 
drape  the  locomotive  which  carried  Har- 
ding's body  back  home  to  Marion,  Ohio, 
after  his  death  which  so  stunned  the  Na- 
tion Brookshire  was  over  21  when  he  re- 
turned to  high  school  to  finish  up  there. 
Upon  graduation  he  enrolled  at  Miami 
University  at  Oxford,   helping  pay  his 
way  by  working  in  restaurants  and  other 
jobs  he  picked  up.  In  1926,  he  had  to  drop 
out  because  of  the  death  of  his  mother 
and  he  did  not  go  back  imtil  4  years  had 
passed  when  he  returned  for  a  year.  He 
left  then  without  his  degree  and  never 
did  return. 
He  recalls  today : 

I  was  offered  a  good  Job  with  the  Osgood 
Steam  Shovel  Company  in  my  hometown 
as  a  public  relations  man.  so  I  took  it  .  .  . 
little  did  Brookshire  know  then  that  this 
lob  would  lead  him  into  an  active— and  for 
the  first  year  or  so— a  hecUve  political  ca- 
reer. At  this  time— 193&— the  city  of  Marlon 
was  in  bad  financial  shape.  Taxes  were  high 
and  so  was  the  bonded  indebtedness. 

The  city  council  was  proposing  the  pui- 
chase  of  a  water  plant.  One  of  the  leading 
opponents  to  the  purchase  was  Dr.  Frederick 
Smith,  who  up  to  then  had  kept  busy  enough 
with  hU  practice  and  his  private  clinic.  The 
city  councU  ignored  Smith  and  his  supporters 
and  voted  to  buy  the  water  plant. 

ni  never  forget  going  to  visit  the  Doctor 
the  next  evening.  He  was  sltUng  on  his  front 
porch,  swinging  back  and  forth  and  snorting. 
As  soon  as  I  stepped  on  the  porch  Doc  started 
storming  about  how  the  new  water  plant 
couldn't   go   through.   "The   people   have   a 
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right  to  vote  on  If  said  Doc.  WeU.  how  are 
you  going  to  stop  It?  I  asked  him.  remembers 
Brookshire.  "I'll  run  for  mayor",  replied 
Doc  .  .  .  It's  now  almost  five  o'clock,  run  down 
and  get  me  a  petition — tonight  is  the  dead- 
line for  filing. 

And  like  that — on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment— began  a  political  career  that  was 
to  reach  as  far  as  the  U.S.  Congress.  Ac- 
tually, it  started  two  political  careers,  be- 
cause Brookshire  was  swept  along  with 
the  Doc  Smith  tide. 

Smith  won  the  election  only  to  move 
into  the  mayor's  office  to  find  the  city 
broke  and  some  $80,000  in  unpaid  bills 
filed  away  in  the  bottom  drawers.  There 
was  not  a  penny  in  the  treasury  and  in 
order  to  buy  coal  for  the  fire  department 
and  the  hospital  Doc  Smith  had  to 
pledge  his  own  money.  There  was  not 
money  enough  to  buy  drugs  for  the  hos- 
pital and  doctors  had  to  bring  their  own 
ether  in  order  to  operate.  Before  Smith 
walked  into  this  beartrap.  however,  he 
had  armed  himself  with  a  pretty  good 
aide.  He  had  persuaded  young  Brookshire 
to  serve  with  him. 

Mr.  Smith  said: 

I'll  be  rough,  because  you'll  have  to  work 
nights  and  weekends — but  there  is  a  Job  to 
be  done  and  we  have  to  do  It. 


However,       reluctantly.      Brookshire 
moved  in  with  the  new  mayor.  He  rapid- 
ly became  enthusiastic  as  Smith  chewed 
into  one  problem  after  another.  In  1937 
Smith  stood  for  reelection.  Never  in  more 
than  20  years  had  a  mayor  of  Marion — 
regardless     of     party — been     reelected. 
Smith  was  reelected  to  office.  In  1938, 
Smith  ran  for  and  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress. He  took  Brookshire  along  with  him 
to  head  up  his  Washington  office.  Brook- 
shire  stayed   with   Smith   imtil   illness 
forced  Smith  to  give  up  his  seat.  Brook- 
shire, reluctantly,  made  the  run  for  the 
vacant  House  seat,  carrj-ing  five  counties 
out  of  the  six— but  ending  up  a  couple 
of  hundred  votes  shy  of  the  nomination. 
Next  came  service  with  Congressman 
Howard  Buffett  as  administrative  aide 
and  then  came  the  hective  1952  political 
campaign.  Although  he  still  is  going  at 
top  speed,  Brookshire  retains  his  friend- 
liness, his  calm  approach  to  problems 
and  his  appetite  for  hard  work. 

I've  always  enjoyed  my  work,  and  I  owe 
everything  to  a  great  man — Doc  Smith  who 
Is  still  keeping  busy  back  there  In  Marlon, 
Ohio. 

That  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  has 
spent  more  than  20  years  in  political 
life — but  never  wanted  to  get  into  it  in 
the  first  place,  Harry  Brookshire,  of 
Marion,  Ohio. 


END   OF  INVERSE   SUBSIDIES 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  18  months 
ago  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman 
coined  a  new  term  called  inverse  sub- 
sidy. It  was  clearly  a  euphemism  In- 
tended to  make  an  export  tax  sound 
like  something  else.  Of  all  the  curious 
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devices  cooked  |up  over  the  years  in  the 
UJS.  Departmei^t  of  Agriculture,  this  one 
should  qualify  ifor  some  sort  of  award 
as  the  most  curious  of  all.  Imagine  the 
imposition  of  an  export  tax  on  a  com- 
modity which  had  been  in  serious  sur- 
plus condition  since  the  war  years.  Hap- 
pily, last  week  the  inverse  subsidy  was 
terminated,  and  I  hope  for  good. 

Enclosed  is  ain  editorial  comment  on 
this  bureaucratic  curiosity  as  published 
by  the  Southwestern  Miller  magazine: 
End  or  Inyesse  Subsidiks 

A  milestone  1*  export  pricing  of  wheat 
was  passed  last  t*ueeday  when,  for  the  flrst 
time  since  June  Of  1968,  all  classes  of  wheat 
could  be  exported  from  any  coast  of  the 
United  States  without  the  imposition  of  the 
so-called  inverse  subsidy.  The  last  of  the 
export  charges  to  be  eliminated  was  on  soft 
wheat  clearing  from  the  Padflc  coast,  at  a 
zero  level  on  Friday,  compared  with  a  charge 
of  three  cents  a  bvishel  a  week  earlier.  Only 
several  weeks  b*fore,  the  Inverse  subsidy, 
or  export  certificate  prtiyment,  had  been  elimi- 
nated on  soft  wheat  for  shipment  from  Gulf 
and  Atlantic  ports.  In  effect,  elimination  of 
the  export  certlfliate  charges,  along  with  the 
payment  of  export  subsidies  on  a  ntmaber 
of  clas^M  of  wheat,  signifies  the  desire  of  the 
Departmfent  of  Agriculture  to  adopt  a  com- 
petitive stance  m  world  marketing  of  wheat. 
Of  equal  slgnlflc*nce,  the  absence  of  export 
levies  symbolically  marks  the  removal  of 
the  last  vestiges  of  adherence  to  the  unreal- 
istic pricing  goals  in  the  International  Grains 
Arrangement. 

Inverse  subsldlte  were  flrst  Impoeed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  June  13,  1968, 
the  date  the  Sen«te  gave  Its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratlflcatloei  of  the  I.O.A.  The  charges 
were  designed  to  make  up  the  gap  between 
domestic  prices  and  mlnlmxmis  In  the  Ar- 
rangement. In  other  words,  foreign  buyers 
were  quoted  higher  prices  than  the  actual 
market  in  the  United  States,  and  the  In- 
verse subsidy  payments  went  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Cf)rp.  This  unworkable  sys- 
tem, which  contlhued  throughout  the  1968- 
69  marketing  year,  reached  Its  most  ridicu- 
lous point  In  September.  1968.  when  an  in- 
verse subsidy  of  48  cents  a  bushel  was  In  ef- 
fect on  soft  wh^at  to  be  sold  for  export 
from  the  Oulf  oriEast  coasts.  The  latter,  the 
highest  of  the  Invtrse  charges,  was  a  tax  equal 
to  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  market  jwlce 
for  that  class  of  l^^heat.  The  result  of  Inverse 
subsidies,  as  the  tool  for  U.S.  compliance  with 
the  pact  mmimujfas.  Is  history — a  drop  In  ex- 
ports In  the  1968-i69  crop  year  to  the  smallest 
aggregate  In  a  decade.  While  this  export  per- 
formance cannot  I  solely  be  attributed  to  the 
Impact  of  Invers^  subsidies,  because  many 
other  unfavorable  developments  occurred 
that  reduced  foreign  sales.  It  Is  much  more 
than  a  colncldenee  that  the  fall  in  bustnees 
abroad  accompanied  an  Impossible  procedure 
to  raise  export  brlces  by  highly  artlflclal 
means.  { 

The  trend  towfird  elimination  of  Inverse 
subsidies  began  cki  July  18  of  this  year  when 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  cut  export 
levies  In  order  lip  make  certain  clasees  of 
U.S.  wheat  competitive  in  world  markets. 
This  Initial  step  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
similar  policy  m«ves.  The  wisdom  of  these 
decisions,  which  Were  Implemented  only  after 
considerable  agoiUzlng  at  the  hlgheeit  levels 
In  the  UjS.  govertiment,  is  evidenced  by  the 
response  of  the  domestic  market  itself.  Since 
the  end  of  July,  or  just  following  the  first 
step  to  abandon  the  I.O.A.  as  a  pricing  guide, 
wheat  futures  hiave  registered  just  above 
twelve  consecutlte  weeks  of  upturns.  It  is 
not  foolhardy  to  attribute  the  persistent  up- 
ward ooxirse  in  th#  domestic  market,  which  in 
turn  has  facllltatied  final  elimination  of  ex- 
port levies  on  wh^at,  to  the  beneficial  Impact 
of  a  competitive  stance  for  UJS.  wheat  Ln 
world  markets. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  only  disturbing  note  for  those  who 
believe  that  the  export  policies  launched 
July  18  are  in  the  best  interests  of  the  entire 
U.S.  wheat  economy  is  provided  by  rumors 
and  hints  from  competing  exporting  coun- 
tries of  a  resurgence  of  Interest  in  seeking 
to  raise  the  level  of  world  wheat  prices.  In 
light  of  the  present  world  wheat  supply-de- 
mand situation,  which  is  still  marked  by  a 
substantial  stock  excess  in  relation  to  pro- 
spective Import  needs,  it  would  be  foolhardly 
for  the  United  States  again  to  fall  into  the 
trap  of  artificially  seeking  to  raise  export  quo- 
tations. This  country  ■  suffered  to  an  acute 
degree  In  pursuing  that  course  dxirlng  1968- 
69.  and  it  should  be  assiduously  avoided  in 
the  months  ahead.  Competitive  pricing  of 
wheat  Into  world  markets  Is  not  only  essen- 
tial to  participating  in  cTirrent  dollar  busi- 
ness abroad.  It  is  a  prerequisite  to  needed  ad- 
justments in  world  production  patterns  in 
the  coming  years.  Now  that  Inverse  export 
subsidies  have  been  finally  eliminated,  they 
should  never  be  restored. 
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A  NEW  CONCEPT  OF  FORESTRY 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF   GXORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  constituent  from  Athens,  Ga., 
Dean  A.  H.  Herrlck,  School  of  Forest  Re- 
sources at  the  University  of  Georgia,  has 
written  a  very  enlightening  article  on  a 
new  concept  of  forestry.  This  new  sys- 
tem, which  is  being  explored  by  forestry 
scientists  in  Georgia,  will  be  of  great 
importance  in  helping  meet  our  growing 
needs  for  timber  and  Its  products. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  article 
has  been  distributed  by  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  to  its  posts  throughout 
the  world  for  use  in  various  overseas 
publications. 

I  think  this  tirticle  will  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  all  of  the  Members  of  Congress. 
I  submit  It,  therefore,  for  insertion  in  the 
Record  : 

Grow  a  Pohbst  in  3  Yeabs 
(By  A.  H.  Herrlck) 

Harvesting  trees  for  pulpwood  every  two  to 
three  years — compared  to  the  present  20  to 
40  years — is  a  revolutionary  new  concept  be- 
ing explored  by  forestry  scientists  In  Georgia. 

It  holds  promise  of  helping  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  meet  growing  needs 
for  timber,  pulp,  and  other  wood-based  prod- 
ucts. And  costs  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  new  system  called  "silage  sycamore," 
consists  of  planting  sycamore  trees  at  a  very 
close  spacing  and  then  harvesting  crops  of 
sprouts  with  a  silage  cutter  every  two  to 
three  years.  Time  and  space  savings  are  com- 
parable to  conventional  wide-spaced  tree 
plantations  for  pulpwood  or  other  wood 
products.  And  higher  yields  of  wood  fiber  per 
acre  of  land  are  expected.  Trees  are  now 
harvested  for  pulpwood  every  20  to  40  years. 

Regeneration  of  forests  by  sprouts  is  not 
new.  Willow  shoots  have  been  grown  for 
basket  weaving  since  the  dawn  of  civiliza- 
tion. But  bulk  productlcoi  of  fiber  ca  cellu- 
lose, by  harvesting  young  sprout  growth  of 
trees,  would  be  a  real  Innovation.  What  we 
need  for  our  two-  or  three-year  forest  Is  a 
tree  that  has  the  fiber  properties  sought  by 
Industry  to  make  reconstituted  products 
such  as  partlcleboard  and  paper. 

Ten  years  of  sycamore  studies  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  at  Athens,  Georgia,  proved 
the  great  versatility  of  that  species.  It  occurs 
naturally  In  all  states  east  of  the  Great 
Plains  except  Minnesota  and  grows  on  a  wide 


range  of  soils  and  sites.  Under  reasonably 
good  sunlight,  sou.  and  moisture  conditions, 
sycamore  grows  fast.  It  sprouts  proUflcally 
from  a  low  stump  and  responds  well  to  fer- 
tilization. Then,  too,  it  has  relatively  few 
Insects  and  disease  enemies  In  the  South. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  are  other  species  such 
as  sweetgum,  yellow-poplar,  and  cottonwood. 
Even  boxelder  is  a  possibility  because  of  its 
rapid  early  growth,  light  wood  color,  seeding 
characteristics,  and  possibilities  for  direct 
seeding.  But  sycamore  Is  favored. 

In  the  beginning,  the  new  sycamore  forest 
should  be  planted  on  a  well-prepared  site  by 
using  seed,  seedlings  or  cuttings.  Use  of  cut- 
tings Is  particularly  attractive  since  genetic 
gains  are  realized  quickly;  superior  stock  can 
be  selected  in  one  or  two  years  and  repro- 
duced vegetatlvely. 

Mechanical  weed  control  and  cultivation 
Improve  survival  and  growth.  Repeated  crop- 
pings  will  require  fertilizer  applications,  and 
Intensive  mansigement  may  call  for  irriga- 
tion. Possibly  both  irrigation  and  fertiliza- 
tion can  be  accomplished  by  applying  dis- 
charges from  sewage  treatment  plants  to  the 
forest  crop. 

Fertilizers,  and  pesticides  If  necessary,  can 
be  applied  from  aircraft.  Likewise,  when  the 
product  to  be  manufactured  will  not  tolerate 
leaves,  an  aerial  spray  can  be  used  for  de- 
foliation during  the  growing  season.  It  would 
be  nice  to  do  all  the  harvesting  in  the  dor- 
mant season  when  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
but  mills  need  supplies  of  chips  the  year 
round.  The  two-  or  three-year  forest  will 
replace  itself  by  sprouting  after  each  har- 
vest cutting. 

Sprout  stands  differ  from  annual  crops 
which  must  be  harvested  when  ripe  and 
then  stored.  The  sycamore  tree  silage  can 
be  stored  on  the  stump  for  one  or  more 
years  when  harvesting  needs  to  be  delayed 
for  any  reason. 

Experimentation  so  far  suggests  that  Ini- 
tial growing  space  should  equal  the  square 
of  as  many  feet  as  they  are  years  in  the 
harvest  interval.  For  example,  In  a  planting 
designed  for  a  three-year  cutting  cycle,  the 
trees  would  be  given  nine  square  feet  (.837 
square  meters)  initially.  The  close  spaclngs 
make  lull  use  of  the  site  almost  Immediately. 
In  conventional  cuttings  at  elght-by-eight- 
foot  (2.4-by-2.4-meter)  or  wider  spaclngs, 
the  tree  crowns  do  not  fully  shade  the 
ground  for  several  years. 

Two-year-old  rootstocks  in  a  nursery 
planting  of  sycamore  placed  one  foot  (.3 
meter)  apart  in  four-foot  (1.2-meter)  rows 
produced  an  average  of  more  than  17  tons 
of  one-year-old  sprouts  per  acre  (42  tons 
per  hectare).  When  a  similar  planting  was 
harvested  after  six  years,  only  a  few  of  the 
trees  had  died,  but  growth  was  drastically 
reduced  during  the  last  four  years.  At  the 
end  of  six  years,  42  tons  of  green  material 
were  produced  per  acre  (104  tons  per  hec- 
tare ) .  This  equals  seven  tons  or  a  respectable 
2.3  cords  i>er  acre  (17  tons  per  hectare)  p>er 
year.  However,  if  the  sprouts  had  been  har- 
vested each  year  for  six  years,  the  total  yield 
probably  would  have  exceeded  100  tons  per 
acre  (247  tons  per  hectare)  or  about  two 
and  a  half  times  the  total  of  the  single 
cutting. 

A  rig  like  a  forage  harvester  Is  used  to  con- 
vert the  forest  of  sprouts  to  chips.  In  one 
pass,  the  machine  severs  the  stem  three  or 
four  inches  (7.6  to  10  centimeters)  above  the 
grotind,  chips  up  the  entire  miniature  tree, 
and  blows  the  "silage"  Into  a  trailer  towed 
behind.  When  full,  the  trailer  Is  hauled  to 
a  loading  dock  or  transport  terminal  for 
dumping.  Chips  are  either  stored  or  sent  to 
the  mill  for  processing. 

Foresters  are  not  the  only  ones  pleasantly 
surprised  with  sycamore  as  a  short-term 
wood  producer.  F>ulp  and  paper  technolo- 
gists have  been  amazed  to  discover  that  this 
"upstart"  of  the  timber  world  has  excellent 
characteristics  for  making  certain  types  of 
products.  Its  very  tbln  bark  permits  use  of 
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the  whole  tree  and  eliminates  the  cost  of  de- 
barking before  chemical  conversion. 

Fresh  samples  of  paper  made  from  un- 
beaten pulp  show  green  flecks  from  "i®  chlo- 
rophyll in  the  leaves  that  were  cooked  vrtth 
wood  and  bark  Just  as  the  sprouts  came  out 
of  the  silage  chopper.  Tet.  the  strength  prop- 
erties, bleaching  quaUtles  and  prlntabiUty 
of  whole-tree  young  sycamore  sprouts  com- 
mand the  respectful  attenUon  of  the  paper 
industry.  ^     .       _.  ^ 

A  vast  variety  of  paper  products,  flber- 
boards  and  hardboards  or  molded  articles 
for  buUding  and  other  purposes,  can  be 
manufactured  from  seedling-sprout  silage, 
as  18  now  being  done  from  wood  grovra  the 
conventional  way.  Soon,  entire  wall  units  as 
weU  as  floor  and  deck  units  for  homes  and 
other  small  buildings  may  be  molded  In  pairs, 
with  a  dead-air  space  in  between  to  serve 
as  insulation.  These  units  would  be  Ught  in 
weight  and  structuraUy  very  strong.  The  w^»" 
units  would  be  ready  to  receive  completed 
door  and  vrtndow  units.  Such  buildings  could 
be  erected  quickly  at  low  cost. 

With  the  silage  sycamore  concept,  some 
tremendous  cost  savings  In  wood  Production 
can  be  expected.  Gains  are  accomplished  by 
cashing  in  on  both  biologic  and  economic 
Drlnciples.  Every  square  foot  of  growing  space 
18  used.  Yields  are  near  capacity,  and  rota- 
tions (number  of  years  between  crops)  are 
minimized.  Consequently,  both  time  and 
space  are  conserved.  ,t..^,t 

Our  sprout  forest  continually  renews  Itself 
and  yields  heavy  crops,  thanks  to  close  spac- 
lngs and  rapid  growth.  Rootstocks  not  only 
replace  the  newly-harvested  stems  by  sprout- 
ing but  also  stimulate  new  growth  by  giving 
the'  sprouts  carbohydrates  stored  In  root  tis- 
sues. Yields  per  acre  are  tremendous.  T^e 
young  stems  are  easy  to  harvest  and  chip 
with  fairly  simple  and  light  equipment.  The 
young  wood  is  relatively  uniform  In  its  char- 
acteristics. Bark  and  leaves  are  not  considered 
trash  in  the  manufacture  of  some  products 
Maybe  the  young   forest  of  sprouts  will 
mass-produce    raw    material    for    mass-pro- 
duced   hoxiBlng    to    help    shelter    exploding 
populations.  What  about  the  other  two  ne- 
cessities of  life— clothing  and  food?  Rayon, 
along  v?ith  other  chemical  converts,  may  also 
be  an  end  product  of  the  new  forest,  help- 
ing to  clothe  people  in  generations  to  come. 
Sugar,  molasses  and  yeasts  can  also  be  de- 
rived from  wood.  They  could  help  consider- 
ably to  provide  the  world  with  vital  and  ur- 
gently needed  foods  and  proteins  at  low  cost. 
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SECRECY  AND  SAFETY  AT  ROCKY 
FLATS 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF   CALrrOSNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
appeared  on  September  7.  1969.  In  West 
magazine,  a  weekly  publication  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  on  the  hazards  of 
radioactive  contamination. 

After  hundreds  of  mishaps  and  a  ma- 
jor fire  last  May,  some  people  think  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
management  at  the  Rocky  Flats,  Colo., 
Plutonium  plant  are  not  conducting  the 
best  of  all  possible  safety  programs, 
either  for  workers  or  the  people  living 
nearby. 

According  to  the  article  the  May  11 
fire  "was  the  biggest  step  the  United 
States  has  ever  taken  toward  nuclear 
disarmament.  More  than  $20  million 
worth  of  Plutonium  burned  In  the  fire- 
roughly  enough  plutonium  to  build  77 


atom  bombs  like  the  one  that  Incin- 
erated Nagasaki." 

The  story  discusses  the  problems  of 
cancer  arising  from  the  radioactivity 
and  I  want  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

SXCMCT    AND    SAFTTT    AT    ROCKT    PLATS 

(By  Roger  Rapoport) 
The  road  from  Denver  northwest  to 
Boulder,  Colorado,  Is  an  enchanting,  20-mlle 
drive  uncluttered  by  gas  stations,  ham- 
burger stands  or  motels.  At  night,  when 
traffic  18  light  and  fierce  winds  howl  out  of 
the  8.000-foot  Flatlrons.  it  can  be  a  scary 
place  to  run  out  of  gas  or  blow  a  tire.  But 
more  often  than  not,  an  angel  of  mercy  will 
show  up  behind  the  wheel  of  a  pickup  truck, 
armed  with  a  can  of  gas.  the  know-how 
to  fix  flats  and  plenty  of  Western  hospitality. 
The  men  in  the  pickups  seem  anxious  to 
be  good,  unobtrusive  neighbors  to  the  1.1 
million  people  of  metropoUtan  Denver.  And 
In  this  way  they  have  something  In  common 
with  the  people  who  run  a  plant  at  Rocky 
Flats  nearby.  But  some  of  the  reasons  are 

different.  ...  j  i,„  »»,„ 

The  Rocky  Flats  plant  is  operated  by  the 
Dow  Chemical  Company  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  under  a  cost-plus  con- 
tract. It  employes  3,200  persons  and  its 
specialty  U  the  fabrication  and  processing 
of  Plutonium,  a  radioactive  grayish  metal 
(worth  $43  a  gram)  created  as  a  by-product 
of  nuclear  reaction  and  the  key  Ingredient 
in  most  atomic  bombs.  The  plant  also  repalre 
and  replaces  defective  bomb  and  warhead 
components  which  are  sent  back  to  it  when 
spot  checks  of  nuclear  stockpiles  turn  up 

duds. 

All  this  dangerous  work  so  close  to  a 
metropolitan  area  has  made  the  plants  man- 
agement, certain  union  leaders  and  the  AEC 
sensitive  about  the  issue  of  safety,  both  for 
the  general  area  and  for  the  workers  at  the 
plant  How  much  of  the  safety  is  substan- 
tive and  how  much  is  empty  reassurance 
has  become  a  matter  of  bitter  debate  in 
recent  years.  ^  .  w 

Plutonium  is  doubly  hazardous  to  work 
with  Minute  quantities  of  It  inhaled  or  Im- 
bedded in  the  skin  can  be  lethal.  It  has  a 
radioactive  half-life  of  24,400  years  (some- 
thing that  makes  It  imperative  that  any  of 
It  that  gets  away  not  be  left  to  Ue  about) .  Its 
radiation,  of  course,  can  cause  permanent 
damage  to  living  cells  leading  to  leukemia 
and  other  forms  of  cancer.  It  also  oxidizes 
quickly,  making  It  a  serious  fire  threat. 

From  its  side  of  the  fence,  Dow  and  the 
AEC  emphasize  super -safety  precautions,  and 
boast  that  the  plant  "ranks  flrst  In  AEC  fa- 
clUtles  for  safety  and  holds  the  fourth  best 
aU-tlme  mark  In  American  indvistry— 2,122 
consecutive  days  (24,296,642  man-hours) 
vrtthout  a  dlsabUng  Injury." 

Rocky  Flats  otaclals  tell  about  the  elaborate 
safety  precautions  taken  In  the  final  assembly 
area  (buildings  776  and  777) .  AU  workers  In 
the  area  were  heavily  shielded  and  the  entire 
Plutonium   assembly   line   vrtth   Its   milling 
machines,  furnaces  and  presses  was  enclosed 
in    glove    boxes    (venUUted,    shielded,    en- 
closures) connected  by  conveyors.  Moreover, 
to  guard  against  the  accidental  release  of  plu- 
tonium into  the  atmosphere,  the  entire  pro- 
duction area  was  sealed  off  inside  a  self-con- 
tained unit  with  a  special  internal  flltratlon 
system.  An  elaborate  network  of  automatic 
heat  and  radiation  sensors  plus  roving  teams 
of  safety  monitors  guarded  against  accidents. 
But  at  2:29  pjn.  on  Sunday,  May  11,  thla 
faU-safe  system  fell  through,  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  final  assembly  area.  Despite  the  efforts 
of  the  Rocky  Flats  fire  department,  the  blaze 
spread  through  both  buildings  776  and  777. 
Smoke  billowed  so  thickly  that  some  of  the 
firemen  (wearing  air  tanks  to  protect  against 
radiation  danger)    had   to  crawl   along  exit 
lines  painted  on  the  floor  to  make  their  way 

out.  .  ^t. 

By  5:30  pjn.,  when  the  blaae  was  brought 
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under  control.  It  had  caused  more  than  SSO 
million  worth  of  damage.  The  worst  acci- 
dent in  ABC  history,  the  fire  put  the  final 
assembly  area  out  of  commission  and  forced 
a  halt  In  American  nuclear  missile  produc- 
tion lor  part  of  the  year. 

Potentially,  the  disaster  was  the  biggest 
step  the  United  States  has  ever  taken  toward 
nuclear  disarmament.  More  than  t20  million 
worth  of  Plutonium  burned  in  the  flre — 
roughly  enough  plutonium  to  build  77  atom 
bombs  like  the  one  that  Incinerated  Naga- 
saki. 

But  rather  than  signal  Geneva,  Congress 
quickly  shelled  out  «45  million  in  supple- 
mental funds  to  clean  up  the  mess,  a  figure 
equal  to  the  entire  fiscal  1969  Rocky  Flats 
budget.  Now  240  Rocky  Flats  regulars  and  60 
summertime    college    students    are    sifting 
through  charred  debris  to  recover  the  burned 
plutonium.  Meanwhile  hundreds  of  railroad 
cars  will   ship  330,000   cubic   feet   of  radio- 
active wastes  to  AEC  burial  grounds  In  Idaho, 
Anxious   to   imderstand    how    the    AEC's 
safest  plant  could  produce  Its  worst  disaster. 
I   paid  a  visit  to  Rocky   Flats   recently.   1 
learned  that  despite  the  vaunted  precautions 
there  have  been  over  200  small  fires  since  the 
nuclear  weapons  facility  opened  In  1953.  Re- 
cently, fires  had  been  occurring  about  once 
a  month  in  the  buildings  where  the  $60  mil- 
lion blaze  took   place.  But  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon  the  disaster  started,  only  one  ven- 
tilation system  operator  was  in  the  building. 
Says  Rocky  Flats  General  Manager  Dr.  Lloyd 
M.  Joshel:  "I  think  we're  going  to  have  to 
review   our   monitoring   procedures    in    this 
area." 

All  this  has  led  local  scientists  to  ask 
Rocky  Flats  officials  If  they  shouldn't  also 
review  the  possibility  of  moving  their  plant 
away  from  Denver.  The  Denver  scientists  are 
worried  even  though  health  surveys  show 
that  there  was  no  release  of  plutonium  from 
the  plant  site  during  the  fire.  Most  of  the 
smoke  was  trapped  by  the  special  filtration 
system. 

Denver  may  not  be  so  lucky  next  time. 
Even  the  clean-up  of  the  May  11  fire  Is 
causing  more  trouble.  On  July  30  two  plastic 
bags  surrounding  a  can  containing  some  of 
the  plutonium  recovered  from  the  $50  mil- 
liQn  blaze  caught  fire.  Two  workmen  in  the 
area  were  contaminated. 

Their  names  are  only  the  latest  addition 
to  the  roster  of  more  than  325  workers  who 
have  experienced  radioactive  contamlnaUon 
at  the  plant.  OfllciaUy.  AEC  spokesmen  say 
there  have  been  a  mere  21  disabling  injuries 
and  one  fatality  since  the  plant  opened.  But 
they  refuse  to  disclose  the  number  of  work- 
ers who  have  received  their  maximum  per- 
missible dose  of  radiation  and  been  trans- 
ferred to  cold  (non-radioactive)  sections  of 
the  plant.  The  local  union  is  not  allowed  to 
see  medical  files  of  contaminated  workers  or 
make  an  Independent  investigation  of  plant 
accidents. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  question  looming  over 
Rocky  Plate  is  the  number  of  workers  who 
have  cancer  or  have  died  from  it.  Dow  pub- 
Uc  relaOons  man  Mike  Carroll  says  "It  would 
not  be  discreet  to  dlscxiss  this.  I've  got  the 
figures  but  I  won't  give  them  to  you." 

One  known  cancer  victim  within  the  plant 
is  60-year-old  Everett  HoUoway.  an  Inspector 
with  terminal  leukemia:  "I  started  checking 
into  my  medical  records  at  the  plant  to  see 
If  I  cotild  establish  some  compensation.  But 
I  discovered  that  the  company  has  lost  some 
of  my  quarterly  urine  sample  repcxts  (which 
are  taken  to  measure  radioactive  contamina- 
tion) I  was  told  that  there  was  nothing  the 
company  could  do  for  me  until  I  become 
completely  disabled.  Supposedly  they  have 
switched  me  Into  a  oold  area  but  they're  stm 
machining  a  lot  of  radioactive  material  in 
my  area  and  I  dont  know  what  effect  It  will 
have  on  my  condition.  I  can't  afford  to  quit 
because  when  a  60-year-old  man  lUte  J?« 
comes  asking  for  a  Job  they  look  at  you  like 
youTe  poison." 
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Of  covLTM  no  one  saw  the  plant  as  a  liabil- 
ity when  It  came  to  Denver  In  1963.  Geo- 
graphically, the  ro^ky  cow  pasture  3fi  mllee 
northwest  of  Denver  was  a  smart  choice  be- 
cause It  waa  close  ky  Colorado  University  in 
Boulder,  skilled  manpower  in  Denver  and 
attractive  recreational  opportunities  In  the 
mountains.  The  91  ant  soon  grew  into  a 
crucial  link  In  the  AEC  nuclear  weapons 
complex. 

In  all,  the  bomb  frork  was  divided  between 
eight  AEC  facilities.  Design  research  and  test- 
ing was  done  at  N«w  Mexico  and  California 
plants.  Rocky  Plats  was  responsible  for  pluto- 
nlum  components,  the  Kansas  City  plant 
made  electro  and  electro-meohanlcal  oompo- 
nents.  a  Dayton,  Qhlo,  plant  made  detona- 
tors and  a  plant  In  iBt.  Petersbiirg,  Fla..  made 
neutron  generators.  These  parts  were  assem- 
bled Into  nuclear  ufeapona  at  plants  in  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  and  AmarlUo,  Texas. 

In  the  late  1950a.  the  plant  mushroomed 
and  radiation  hazards  grew  with  It.  Between 
June  14,  1957,  anc^  October  28,  1958,  there 
were  24  documentefl  flres.  explosions,  pluto- 
nlum  spills,  and  ccKitamlnatlon  Incidents  at 
the  plant.  Testlmojiy  by  Rocky  Plats  union 
leaders  and  govemn^ent  officials  at  A£C  radla- 
Uon  hazard  hearings  In  Washington  during 
Jiarch,  1959.  detailed  many  of  the  accidents; 
anu}ng  tjjem  were  eerious  flres  in  June  and 
Seutembet-Of  1957. 

Rocky  Plats  unloi*  leaders  were  particularly 
concerned  about  management's  reluctance  to 
bring  m  hefUth  physicists  (who  supervise 
worker  health)  aftfer  serious  accidents  took 
place.  Por  exampla  they  testified  that  on 
October  28,  1957.  a  ('chip  Are  in  a  production 
area  occurred  and  4s  usual  health  physicists 
were  not  notified.  Mo  air  samples  were  taken 
nor  were  any  respirators  worn  to  guard 
against  Inhaling  dangerous  plutonlum. 
Health  physicists  Ifearned  of  this  operation 
after  a  worker  lnv(olved  in  It  coughed  up 
black  sputvun  at  hlk  home  and  became  thus 
concerned  with  the  method  In  which  the  In- 
cident had  been  handled  by  his  supervisors." 

The  union  leaders  also  pointed  out  that 
on  September  4.  19$8,  supervisory  p>ersoniiel 
instructed  workers  to  clean  up  a  radioactive 
materials  spill  "u»lng  no  respirators  and 
without  health  ph^lclsts  being  informed  of 
the  situation  "  Subsequently,  health  physi- 
cists were  notified,  and  recommended  respi- 
rators and  "area  supervision  gave  in  and  al- 
lowed the  workers  I  to  wear  them  on  sub- 
sequent cleanup  orieratlons  of  the  spill." 

On  October  3,  ^958.  another  supervisor 
"stopped  health  physicists  from  allowing  the 
men  to  know  what  1  the  airborne  contamina- 
tion was  In  their  [production  area  on  the 
grounds  that  It  wa^  his  business  only  as  to 
what  the  level  was."; 

A  variety  of  serl|ous  contamination  Inci- 
dents were  also  reportedly  In  supposedly  cold 
areas.  Por  example^  on  September  10,  1958, 
a  "cafeteria  survey  1  showed  50  to  54  smears 
(taken  to  measure  radiation)  to  be  over  al- 
lowable tolerance  level."  Ninety-seven  of  99 
smears  In  the  lockv  room  also  showed  con- 
tamination. Radioactivity  was  also  found  on 
drinking  fountains^  sinks,  laundered  cap>s. 
shoes,  drums,  fiaskd.  carts,  lifts  and  saws  in 
cold  areas.  ] 

As  health  hazard^  Increased  some  workers 
were  disappointed  to  see  modification  of 
some  safety  procectures.  Por  example,  prior 
to  March,  1961,  health  physicists  checked  all 
employees  out  of  (o^  areas  with  an  alpha 
counter  to  make  s\i|«  they  were  not  carrying 
excessive  radiation.,  But  after  March,  1961, 
workers  were  given  more  discretionary  au- 
thority to  monitoii  themselves  out  of  hot 
areas. 

Then  and  now.  Rocky  F^ate  officials  felt 
that  national  defease  precludes  public  dis- 
cussion of  these  mutters.  But  In  the  mean- 
time they  have  bqen  quietly  documenting 
their  problems  in  Articles  for  the  scientific 
community.  Por  ekample.  in  1964,  Rocky 
Plats  health  physicists  S.  B.  Hammond  and 
E.  A.  Putzler  had  tl)ls  to  report  in  the  sober 
International  Journal  Health  Physics: 
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"The  Rocky  Plats  wound  counter  was  de- 
veloped In  1957  to  meastue  the  amount  of 
Plutonium  contamination  present  In  wounds 
Incurred  in  process  areas.  Since  that  time 
more  than  900  wounds  have  been  monitored 
of  which  more  than  300  have  indicated  some 
degree  of  plutonlum  contamination  .  .  . 
the  material  Is  completely  removed  when 
p)osslble.  However,  in  cases  where  the  plu- 
tonlum Is  deeply  Imbedded  or  where  physical 
impairment  might  result  from  complete  ex- 
cision, small  amounts  of  plutonlum  may  be 
left  in  the  wound." 

By  196S  union  officials'  felt  it  was  time  to 
make  a  strong  pitch  for  a  new  safety  package 
In  their  contract  negotiations  with  Dow. 
They  asked  for  a  Joint  "Radiation  Safety 
Committee"  with  the  company  that  would 
meet  bi-monthly  "to  discuss  problems  aris- 
ing from  radiation  safety  complaints  from 
any  employees."  They  also  proposed  adding 
three  union  members  to  the  company's  Ex- 
ecutive Safety  Council  and  making  radiation 
records  of  all  employees  available  to  "the 
union  at  least  once  each  year  in  writing." 
All  the  proposals  were  rejected  by  man- 
agement. 

By  1967  it  was  becoming  clear  to  Health 
Physics  readers  that  the  situation  at  Rocky 
Plats  was  getting  worse.  In  an  article  titled 
"Evaluation  of  Lung  Burden  Following  Acute 
Inhalation  Exposure  to  Highly  Insoluble 
PuOj  (plutonlum  oxide),"  J.  R.  Mann  and 
R.  A.  Kirchner  of  the  Rocky  Flats  staff  re- 
ported that  "On  15  October  1965,  a  fire  In  a 
plutonlum  fabrication  plant  resulted  In  a 
large-scale  spread  of  plutonlum  oxide.  The 
Rocky  Plats  body  counter  (a  device  that 
mesisures  radioactivity  in  the  body)  was  used 
to  measure  the  plutonlvmi  In  the  lungs  of  all 
employees  working  In  the  area.  Of  approxi- 
mately 400  employees  counted,  25  were  found 
to  have  enough  plutonlum  In  their  lungs  to 
deliver  a  dose  of  15  rem/year.  (In  line  with 
federal  radiation  standards  Rocky  Flats  gen- 
erally tries  to  keep  worker  exposure  under  5 
rem  year,  although  a  complicated  formula 
{jermits  special  exceptions.)  On  the  average, 
30  percent  of  the  material  Initially  deposited 
was  cleared  In  2  to  3  months.  The  remaining 
material  is  clearing  very  slowly  with  little 
or  no  measurable  absorption  into  the  blood- 
stream." 

In  another  1967  Health  Physics  article. 
C.  R.  Lagerqulst,  E.  A.  Putzler  and  C.  W. 
PUtlngsrud  of  the  Rocky  Plats  staff  described 
the  gradual  amputation  of  the  thumb  and 
second  finger  of  a  worker  injured  by  the 
"explosive  reaction  between  hot  plutonlum 
metal  and  carbon  tetrachloride."  They  wrote 
that  eleven  months  after  the  amputation 
"It  was  thought  that  there  was  a  high  con- 
centration of  plutonlum  In  a  small  portion  of 
the  remaining  thumb  stump."  But  the  opera- 
tion was  only  a  partial  success  and  six 
months  later  "the  remaining  portion  of 
thumb  was  removed." 

Dissident  members  of  Rocky  Plats  Local 
15440  of  the  International  Union  of  District 
50  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  finally  got  a 
little  of  the  safety  story  out  Into  the  open 
In  late  1967.  At  the  time  the  goal-conscious 
International  leadership  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  was  conducting  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign against  a  proposed  nuclear  power  plant 
at  Plattevllle,  30  miles  north  of  Denver. 
Spearheading  the  campaign  was  the  Ralph 
Nader  of  the  atomic  energy  Industry,  a 
Unlt^  -Auto  Workers  official  named  Leo 
Goodman. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Techni- 
cal Conunlttee  of  the  APL-CIO,  Goodman 
had  served  as  a  consultant  to  unions  work- 
ing in  atomic  energy  and  proved  a  nemesis 
to  the  AEC. 

His  files  suggest  about  6.000  Western  states 
uranlimi  miners  are  now  dying  of  cancer. 
He  also  pmints  out  that  there  have  been 
1,400  known  accidents  in  atomic  plants  and 
200  known  cases  of  cancer.  Naturally  these 
statistics  are  useful  to  the  United  Mine 
Workers  in  their  fight  to  protect  coal  power 
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and  guard  against  the  Inherent  dangers  of 
nuclear  power. 

So  in  November,  1967,  Goodman  Joined 
UMW  leaders  In  a  trip  to  Denver  where  they 
worked  to  block  the  proposed  atomic  power 
plant  at  Plattevllle. 

After  reading  in  a  Denver  paper  that 
Goodman  was  In  town,  a  group  of  Rocky 
Plats  employees  visited  him  at  his  motel 
room.  They  told  the  atomic  hazards  expert 
that  safety  was  deteriorating  rapidly  in  their 
plant,  and  reviewed  case  histories  of  workers 
who  had  contracted  cancer  and  then  been 
denied  medical  pensions.  Reporters  for  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Journal  and  Cerrt's 
Journal,  a  muckraking  Denver  business 
weekly,  were  present  and  published  accounts 
of  the  meeting.  To  the  chagrin  of  Dow  offi- 
cials and  leaders  of  Rocky  Flats  Local  15440 
of  District  50  of  the  UMW  the  stories  pointed 
out  that  "Officials  of  District  50  of  the  UMW 
representing  the  Dow  Chemical  workers  will 
not  discuss  the  radiation  dangers  Involved 
for  workers  at  Rocky  Flats.  If  they  do,  they 
face  loss  of   their  security   clearance." 

This  story  Ignited  a  feud  within  the  UMW. 
International  Leaders  of  the  UMW  were  al- 
ready sore  at  District  50  (with  a  regional 
office  in  Denver)  because  it  refused  to  Join 
their  fight  against  the  proposed  atomic  plant 
at  Plattevllle.  After  the  stories  on  the  meet- 
ing with  Goodman  were  published.  District 
50  officials  went  out  of  their  way  to  back  the 
new  atomic  plant.  In  February,  1968.  a  dele- 
gation of  Rocky  Flats  local  15440  leaders 
headed  by  President  Jim  Kelly  traveled  to 
Washington  for  a  regional  directors  confer- 
ence of  District  50.  Aided  by  their  Denver 
regional  director  Sam  Franklin,  the  Rocky 
Flats  union  leaders  extolled  the  virtues  of 
the  safety  program  at  their  AEC  plant.  Using 
color  slides  provided  by  the  Rocky  Flats 
management  they  showed  how  "the  Rocky 
Flats  plant  has  achieved  one  of  the  world's 
best  safety  records  .  .  .  through  a  highly 
effective  program  of  Industrial  safety."  They 
pointed  out  that  '"The  design  of  Rocky  Flats 
facilities  Insures  that  each  worker's  exposure 
to  radiation  Is  kept  to  a  minimum  .  .  .  The 
average  work-related  exp>06ure  of  a  Rocky 
Flats  employee  for  an  entire  year  Is  barely 
above  the  radiation  received  during  a  chest 
x-ray  .  .  ."  Gene  DeCarlo.  chairman  of  the 
union's  radiation  committee  told  how  "all 
employees  are  particularly  careful  about  cuts 
and  scratches  on  their  fieah  as  the  radiation 
danger  increases  in  an  op>en  fieah." 

According  to  District  50 's  Denver  Regional 
Director  Sam  Franklin,  the  assembled  di- 
rectors ""were  so  Impressed  by  the  presenta- 
tion that  they  subsequently  passed  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  expatision  of  District 
50's  role  in  the  atomic  power  industry." 

Back  at  Rocky  Flats,  workers  soon  received 
news  of  the  meeting  in  the  February  26,  1968, 
edition  of  District  50  News.  In  the  lead  story 
It  was  reported  that  District  50  International 
President  Elwood  Moffett  declared  that  "Dis- 
trict 50's  future  Is  'clearly  Interwoven'  with 
the  progress  and  development  of  the  atomic 
energy  industry."  Further,  the  International 
Executive  Board  of  District  50  promised  to 
"continue  to  represent  and  safeguard  our 
membership  employed  in  every  phase  of  that 
industry  .  .  ." 

The  paper  also  carried  the  text  of  District 
50's  resolution  endorsing  atomic  power  plants 
"...  contrary  to  the  thinking  of  those  who 
sporadically  would  remind  us  that  progress 
in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy  represents  a 
destructive  force  which  could  annihilate  hu- 
manity .  .  .  mounting  scientific  statistics 
amassed  through  the  2,000  man-years  of 
experience  in  the  Atomic  Industry  discount 
this  pessimism." 

Rep.  Chet  Hollfield,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Inserted  the 
District  50  resolution  Into  the  Congressional 
Record.  Beneath  the  Hollfield  story  in  the 
March  11,  1968,  News  issue  was  a  Freudian 
slip  of  a  filler  that  did  not  amuse  the  Rocky 
Flats  workers:  "1.4  million  Americans  now 
alive  have  been  cured  of  csmcer.  E:arly  de- 
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tectlon  and  prompt  treatment  saved  their 
lives  The  American  Cancer  Society  urges  you 
to  become  familiar  with  cancers  seven  warn- 
ing signals  and  to  fight  the  disease  with  a 
checkup  and  a  check,"  it  read. 

The  International  leadership  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  was  also  not  amused  by  Dte- 
trict  50's  endorsement  of  atomic  power  at  the 
exoense  of  coal.  In  March,  1968,  the  UMW 
inurnatlonal  expelled  District  50  charging 
that  It  was  "Willing  to  risk  the  lives  of  every 
cmzen  of  this  country  in  potential  nuclear 
reactor  accidents  for  the  sake  of  a  few  mem- 
bers they  have  in  atomic  plants. 

Since  the  break.  District  50  has  been  get- 
ting along  better  with  Dow  and  worse  with 
tke  UMW  In  March.  1968,  Just  after  District 
S  endorsed  atomic  power,  one  of  its  biggest 
locals  12075  in  Midland.  Mich,  set  a  chemi- 
cal industry  precedent"  by  winning  an  M- 
cent-plus,  three-year  package  from  Dow^^TtOs 
paved'^the  way  for  a  60-cent-an-hour  dUect 
fvage  hike  plus  a  wage  ^^f^^^^^'^'^l  1^}^^ 
vear  for  Rocky  Flats  Local  1^440  "nie  latter 
contract  was  ratified  In  June  l^f  "^"^^3^*' 
15440  again  lost  its  demand  for  the  safety 
nackaee  originally  proposed  in  1965. 
■^  The  UMW.  through  Washington  atomic 
consultant  Leo  Goodman,  subsequently 
cha?eed  that  '"Because  the  workers  revealed 
the  real  hazards  in  the  VMW  Journal  and 
cX-s  Journal  of  Denver  (In  November, 
196™  a      sweetheart      agreement     w^ 

negotiated  between  District  50,  Dow  and 
hfAEC  (June,  1968)  to  foreclose  any  public 
^^'cusslon  Of  the  unsafe  operating  pracUce 
In  thp  Rockv  Flats  plant  .  .  .  Thus,  in  orucr 
o  Tolynll  DOW  Chemical,  District  50  not 
only  Zba^doned  labor's  traditional  role  m 
behalf  of  workers'  safety  In  the  plant  but 
also  collaborated  -Ith  AEC-Dow  Chemical  in 
hiding  from  the  people  of  the  Denver  com- 
muiSfy  the  great^^  hazard  which  this  plant 
brought  to  them." 

Rocky  Flats  Local  15440  President  Jim 
Kelly  hotly  denies  these  charges.  The  senior 
mllltion  monitors  says  that  "If  anyone  told 
nte  to  my  face  that  we  were  playing  sweet- 
heart with  management  I'd  knock  him  clear 
across  the  table.  The  real  problem  Is  that 
individual  workers  are  afraid  to  turn  their 
own  plant  health  records  (which  theyare 
eligible  to  see)  over  to  the  union.  They 
think  they'll  lose  their  Job.  These  guys 
raise  a  lot  of  hell  In  the  locker  room  but 
they  don't  have  the  courage  to  get  Involved. 

But  on  July  24  Kelly  suddenly  found  that 
200  of  his  chicken-hearted  men  had  turned 
into  wildcats.  They  walked  off  their  Jobs  In 
building  No.  44  when  a  plant  official  sent  a 
union  vice-president  home  because  he  re- 
fused to  stop  investigating  an  alleged  work 
violation  on  company  time.  The  grievance 
was  the  use  of  an  inadequately  trained  radia- 
tion monitor  on  the  cleanup  of  the  May  11 
fire  It  Is  now  in  arbitration.  The  union  vice- 
president  and  154  of  the  wildcats  received 
temporary  layoffs  and  were  docked  on  pay. 
Both  President  KeUy  and  District  50  Den- 
ver Regional  Director  Sam  Franklin  are  re- 
luctant to  talk  loudly  in  public  about  their 
problems.  They  refuse  to  give  out  their 
records  on  the  number  of  workers  who  have 
pick  up  their  maximum  permissible  body 
burden  of  radiation  and  been  transferred  out 
of  hot  areas  of  the  plant.  Explains  Franklin : 
"I'd  appreciate  it  if  you  wouldn't  bring  up 
anything  about  this  radiation  business  and 
men  getting  cancer  because  It  will  scare  a 
lot  of  people." 

But  quietly,  local  15440  Is  trying  to  arrange 
for  some  Washington-style  publicity.  Letters 
have  been  sent  to  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
and  to  chairman  Chet  Hollfield  and  vice 
chairman  John  Pastore  asking  for  a  meeting 
to  discuss  safety  problems  surrounding  the 
fire  on  May  11  as  well  as  discriminatory  hir- 
ing practices.  Chairman  Hollfield  has  already 
spoken  with  the  union  leaders  by  phone  and 
they  say  Sen.  Kennedy's  staff  is  trying  to 
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set  up  a  meeting  in  Washington  for  mid- 
September. 

But  even  should  the  meeting  come  off,  the 
Q  clearance  may  well  save  the  day  for  the 
AEC.  Por  the  Q  clearance  Is  the  real  barrier 
to  the  truth  about  Rocky  Flats.  Ostensibly 
Invoked  to  protect  the  national  defense.  It  Is 
really  used  by  plant  officials  for  self-defense. 
The  Q  clearance  Is  the  nation's  highest  se- 
curity classification  and  explains  why  every 
Rocky  Flats  employee  down  to  Janitor  Is  re- 
luctant to  discuss  plant  safety.  For  violating 
security  can  cost  an  employee  his  clearance, 
Job,  and  pension  as  well  as  leave  him  open 
to  federal  prosecution.  In  the  end,  though, 
this  silence  may  be  shattered  by  disaster. 

The  May  1 1  fire  has  led  the  Colorado  Com- 
mittee for  Environmental  Information,  a 
group  of  scientists  from  colleges  and  indus- 
tries In  the  area  to  voice  ""real  concern  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  Colorado  citizens 
because  of  possible  accidents  Involving  large 
quantities  of  radioactive  chemicals  at  Rocky 
Plats,  located  in  the  rapidly  growing  metro- 
politan area  between  Denver  and  Boulder." 
Rocky  Plats  officials  are  not  oblivious  to 
this  fear  themselves.  The  AEC's  Mike  Sunder- 
llnd,  who  has  been  with  the  plant  since  It 
opened,  keeps  a  thick  civil  defense  manual 
nearby  at  all  time:  "If  some  plutonlum  smoke 
went  up  we'd  call  all  the  police  agencies,  tell 
them  which  way  the  smoke  was  going  and  ask 
them  to  move  everybody  out  of  the  path. 
Afterwards  decontamination  teams  would 
have  to  scrape  all  the  plutonlum  off  every- 
one's roofs — it  would  take  months.  Then  we'd 
have  to  bring  in  all  the  people  and  put  them 
through  our  one  body  counter  (designed  to 
measure  radiation) .  It  would  be  one  hell  of  a 
mess." 

The  AEC  Is  particularly  anxious  to  mini- 
mize fears  about  atomic  power,  and  with  good 
reason.  At  this  writing,  there  are  15  Ameri- 
can atomic  pKswer  plants  in  oiJeration.  31 
being  built  and  42  In  the  planning  stage.  Sev- 
eral have  had  serious  accidents  and  two  good 
new  books  The  Careless  Atom,  and  Perils  of 
the  Peaceful  Atom,  document  the  hazards. 
One  accident  In  Michigan  endangered  the 
lives  of  133,000  people.  After  a  1957  accident 
at  the  Windscele  Works  breeder  reactor  In 
England,  authorities  had  to  seize  all  milk 
and  crops  within  400  square  miles  of  the 
plant.  And  a  1957  AEC  survey  shows  that  a 
reactor  built  30  miles  from  the  nearest  city 
could  kill  3,400  people.  Injure  43,000  and 
cause  $7  billion  damage  in  a  bad  accident. 
The  risks  of  atomic  power  are  so  bad  that 
insurance  companies  will  not  sell  policies  for 
these  reactors.  Only  a  special  act  of  Congress 
provides  $500  million  worth  of  insurance  for 
atomic  power  plants  and  absolves  them  for 
liability  over  that  amount. 

Thus  a  panic  in  Denver  over  Rocky  Flats 
could  Jeopardize  the  future  of  the  entire 
atomic  energy  Industry.  Por  If  the  public 
figures  out  that  nuclear  war  is  not  Inevitable 
and  nuclear  accidents  are,  the  AEC  is  In 
trouble.  Of  course  the  AEC  docs  Its  best  to 
discourage  this  kind  of  thinking.  When  I 
first  started  work  on  this  story,  the  AEC 
made  a  special  effort  to  dissuade  me  from 
visiting  Rocky  Flats.  After  I  Insisted  on  tak- 
ings a  look.  I  was  accompanied  by  three 
p.r.  men  (one  fiew  in  400  miles  from  Al- 
burquerque;  another  was  an  FBI  agent)  who 
shadowed  me  into  toilets  and  wouldn't  let 
me  within  100  yards  of  the  fireslte.  George 
Dennis,  the  AEC  man  who  came  In  from  Al- 
buquerque (his  office  governs  Rocky  Flats) 
pleaded  with  me  "Not  to  give  any  of  our 
secrets  away  to  the  Russians." 

At  a  time  when  six  nations  have  atom 
bombs  and  most  high  school  physics  stu- 
dents know  the  basic  of  atom  bomb  making, 
it  seemed  like  he  was  really  trying  to  in- 
voke old-fashioned  patriotism  to  keep  AEC 
secrets  from  the  Americans.  After  all,  the 
AEC  Is  spending  a  record  $7,891,000  on  Q 
clearance  investigations  of  17,300  personnel 
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In  fiscal  1970.  Each  investigation  takes  sev- 
eral months  and  one  middle-aged  Rocky 
Flats  worker  told  me  that  "when  they  in- 
vestigated me  they  went  all  the  way  back  to 
my  first  grade  teacher  and  she  was  84." 

Apparently  the  AEC  is  getting  Its  money's 
worth.  For  security  Is  a  good  way  of  keeping 
problems  like  leukemia,  plutonlum  spills, 
and  $50  million  fires  In  the  AEC  family. 
Veteran  Rocky  Flats  employees  confess  they 
still  don't  know  what  really  happened  on 
May  11:  "Normally  they  have  8  to  10  guys 
patrolling  those  buildings  for  flres  and  radio- 
active contamination.  Either  they  were  play- 
ing around  with  something  they  dont  want 
to  admit  to  or  they're  guilty  of  the  most 
incredible  safety  blunder  I've  ever  heard  of. 
If  you  had  flres  regularly  In  a  building 
wouldn't  you  keep  people  on  guard?" 

In  the  end,  the  plant  work  force  and  the 
people  of  the  Denver  area  are  dependent  on 
the  AECs  good  faith  for  their  safety.  Re- 
sponding to  public  concern,  Colorado  Gov- 
ernor John  Love  arranged  for  a  private  brief- 
ing on  the  fire  with  Brig.  Gen.  Edward  B. 
GlUer,  director  of  the  AEC's  military  appli- 
cations division.  In  an  Interview  with  West. 
Gov.  Love  Indicated  he  found  the  AEC  re- 
assuring: "'They  seemed  to  be  quite  certain 
no  radiation  escaped  from  the  plant  site 
during  the  fire  and  will  take  precautions  to 
make  sure  this  kind  of  thing  doesnt  happen 
again.  If  you've  got  to  have  nuclear  devices 
In  the  country  I  guess  you  might  as  well  have 
the  work  done  here  as  any  place  else." 

But  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  has 
enotigh  nuclear  weaponry  to  wipe  out  the 
world  several  times  over,  one  wonders  what 
Rocky  Flats  Is  doing  with  enough  plutonlxun 
to  make  at  least  77  Nagasaki  size  atom 
bombs.  While  cleanup  crews  put  the  final 
production  area  back  together  Rocky  Flats 
is  moving  ahead  with  a  $75  million  dollar 
expansion  program.  Some  critics  feel  this  Is 
the  wrong  direction  In  the  wake  of  the  AEC's 
worst  disaster.  Says  UMW  atomic  constiltant 
Leo  Goodman:  "Now's  our  chance  to  get  to- 
gether with  the  Russians  and  ban  nuclear 
weapons  together.  It  "wUl  save  us  a  lot  of 
money  and  be  a  lot  safer." 

But  this  is  only  wishful  thinking.  Clearly 
the  AEC  will  continue  running  the  plant, 
paying  the  salaries,  regulating  seciurity,  de- 
termining health  standards,  monitoring  ra- 
dioactive leaks  and  investigating  accidents. 
Questions  about  deterloratng  safety  condi- 
tions, accidents  and  worker  health  wUl  re- 
main unanswered.  For  Dow  officials  are  be- 
holden only  to  the  AEC. 

As  criticism  has  grown  there  has  been  a 
predictable  reaction  Inside  the  plant.  Rocky 
Flats  General  Manager  Dr.  Lloyd  M.  Joshel 
Inserted  a  brief  message  in  his  house  organ 
Dow  Newsline  to  remind  employees  that  si- 
lence is  golden:  "We  are  facing  a  difficult 
situation  as  a  result  of  the  fire  May  11. 
Certain  uninformed  people  have  questioned 
the  value  of  our  presence  here  and  have 
attacked  the  Integrity  of  both  the  AEC  and 
Dow.  It  is  hard  not  to  make  an  angry  rebut- 
tal, but  I  hope  each  of  you  will  help  our  ef- 
forts to  solve  this  problem  by  not  comment- 
ing on  the  situation  either  by  letters  or  by 
discussions  off  the  plant  site." 


TAX  REFORM  BILL  OP  1969 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 
Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follo'w- 
ing  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  Monday,  November  3.  1969.  gives  a 
detailed  breakdown  of  the  tax  reform 
bill  of  1969,  and  the  differences  in  the 
Senate-House  versions  of  this  measure: 
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Two  Tax  Bills  ^AVX  Much  th«  Samm  Fiscal 
I  Impact 

(By  IpuU  C.  Portwr) 

Sometime  this  faiontb,  either  after  or  In  the 
midst  of  the  coiBlderation  of  Judge  Hayna- 
wortb's  nomination,  the  public  will  be 
treated  to  the  $r»t  free-wheeling  Congres- 
sional debate  on  ihe  monumental  tax  reform 
blU. 

Two  versions  o(  this  vlt*l  measure — House 
snd  Senate — wer^  forged  behind  cloeed  doors 
and  a  number  of  the  issues  were  not  even 
Ulximlnated  in  the  preceding  open  hearings. 
It  la  true  the  36»-page  bill  got  an  airing  on 
the  Hoiiae  floor.  But  the  leas  than  two-day 
debate  occixrred  under  a  closed  rule:  Mem- 
bers could  vote  the  entire  bill  up  or  down 
and  so  there  was  Uttle  Incentive  for  a  polnt- 
by-polnt  conaidtratlon  of  Its  many  provi- 
sions. And  muctt  of  the  bill's  contents  was 
clearly  above  ths  heads  of  many,  U  not  most 
of  the  members. 

It  will  be  dilTerent  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Except  In  the  unlikely  case  cloture  Is  In- 
voked, dlscussioa  is  likely  to  stretch  out  for 
weeks  and  few  <>f  the  29  broad  areas  of  tax 
reform  and  relief  the  bill  embraces  are  ex- 
pected to  escape  scrutiny.  The  bill's  spon- 
sors already  shudder  at  the  flood  of  expected 
floor  amendments  as  individual  members 
fiiove  tC  protect  the  Interest  of  diverse  con- 
antiieBTS; — or  at  least  to  have  their  concern 
recorded. 

NTARLT  TBI    SAME   IMPACT 

In  the  main,  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions have  roughly  the  same  fiscal  Impact — 
$9.2  billion  In  qax  relief  and  96.8  billion  in 
reforms  when  tt|ey  are  fully  Implemented  10 
years  hence  for  the  House  bill,  t9.0  billion 
In  relief  and  $<  5  billion  in  reUef  for  the 
Senate  measure. 

There  is  little  difference  in  the  relief  pro- 
visions. But  the  Senate  bill  is  gentler  on 
some  of  the  more  visible  and  controversial 
tax  preferences  such  as  oil  depletion,  muni- 
cipal bond  interest,  capital  gains  and  the  bad 
debt  reserves  of  financial  Institutions. 

This  easier  teeatment  Is  largely  compen- 
sated by  tightening  up  in  less  spectacular 
areas — extending  the  minimum  Income  tax 
to  corporations,  for  example,  and  cutting 
back  on  depreciation  concessions  for  anti- 
pollution eqtilpitient. 

Following  Is  »  polnt-by-polnt  comparison 
of  the  major  features  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills.  Revetiue  estimates  assiune  full 
implementation  of  the  bill's  provisions,  a  few 
of  which  are  no^  f\Uly  phased  until  1979. 
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Rate  cuts 

Both  the  Hoi^e  and  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittees voted  ^neral  rate  cuts  that,  when 
combined  with  other  relief  measures  wo\Ud 
provide  at  least  a  5  per  cent  reduction  for  all 
Individual  taxpayers  and  considerably  more 
in  the  low-lncoifae  brackets.  For  most  wealthy 
persons  the  rale  cut  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  refon|is  that  would  limit  present 
preferences  such  as  farm  losses  and  oil  de- 
pletion. The  pr^ent  top  rate  of  70  per  cent 
(not  including!  the  surtax  which  tempw- 
rarily  raises  it  to  77  per  cent)  would  be  re- 
duced to  65  percent. 

The  House  b|ll  would  make  these  cuts  In 
two  equal  steps;  one  in  1971  and  the  other  in 
1972.  But  to  prevent  a  shortfall  of  revenue 
in  the  former '  year — when  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration fe^ls  it  still  may  need  a  healthy 
budget  siirplu^  to  fight  Inflation — the  Fi- 
nance Committee  made  one-quarter  of  the 
total  cut  in  1471.  the  other  three-q\iarters 
in  1972.  Under! both  measures,  the  ultimate 
tax  loss  would  be  94.5  billion  beginning  In 
1972. 

Single  persdina,  nndows,  and  widowers 

Acknowledgliig  growing  complaints  that 
single  persons  bear  a  disproportionate  bur- 
den of  Income  taxes  (because  married  cou- 
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pies  benefit  from  lower  rates  since  they  are 
allowed  to  spUt  their  income) ,  the  House  bill 
permits  single  persons  over  35  and  widows 
and  widowers  of  any  age  to  use  what  has 
been  knovna  as  head-of-household  rates. 
These  are  midway  between  the  rates  paid 
by  single  and  married  taxpayers. 

The  House  would  also  permit  widows  and 
widowers  with  dependent  children,  now 
filing  as  heads  of  household,  to  split  their 
income  and  file  Joint  returns  Just  as  though 
their  spouses  were  still  present. 

Senate  Finance  considered  the  special  tax 
treatment  accorded  single  persons  over  35 
discriminatory  and  adopted  a  new  "inter- 
mediate" schedule  for  all  single  persons. 

This  would  be  a  lesser  cut  than  provided 
by  the  Hoiise  and  there  would  be  no  change 
in  the  lowest  and  highest  brackets.  But  It 
would  affect  far  more  people  by  removing 
the  age  qualification  and  there  would  be 
considerable  savings  In  the  middle  brackets 
(see  tax  rate  cheu-t) . 

Whereas  single  persons  now  pay  as  much 
as  41  per  cent  more  than  married  couples 
with  the  same  income,  the  new  schedule 
would  Insure  that  they  pay  no  more  than 
20  per  cent  above  the  Joint  level. 

The  committee,  disagreeing  with  the  House, 
would  keep  widows  and  widowers  with  de- 
pendent children  at  head-of-household  rates 
but  these  rates  would  be  moved  downward, 
resulting  in  a  cut  deeper  in  the  middle  brack- 
ets than  the  general  reduction. 

The  regular  rates,  now  appUcable  to  sin- 
gle persons,  would  continue  to  be  used  by 
married  persons  filing  separately  and  for  Joint 
returns  (at  double  the  regular  brackets). 

The  House  version  would  result  in  an  ul- 
Umate  revenue  lose  of  9650  mlUlon  a  year, 
the  Senate  bill  9445  million. 

Low  income  allowance 

Both  the  Hoxise  and  tihe  Senate  Finance 
Committee  wrote  into  the  bill  an  ingenious 
formula  created  by  Edwin  8.  Cohen,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Tax  Policy, 
which  would  remove  from  the  tax  rolls  more 
than  5  million  persons.  Including  virtually 
all  the  remaining  2  million  families  classlfled 
as  poor  under  federal  standards  and  part- 
time  breadwinners  such  as  college  students 
with  svunmer  Jobs. 

In  place  of  the  present  mlnlmiun  standard 
deduction  of  9200  plus  9100  per  personal  ex- 
emption up  to  a  maximum  of  91000,  a  tax- 
payer would  be  allowed  to  deduct  a  flat 
$1,100.  When  combined  with  personal  exemp- 
tions, this  amount  almost  exactly  matches 
the  federal  poverty  cutoff  for  each  family 
size. 

This  means  that  no  tax  would  be  due  from 
a  single  person  with  Income  up  to  91,700, 
married  couple  with  92.300,  famUy  of  three 
with  92,900,  family  of  four  with  93,500  and 
90  on. 

Cohen  recommended  a  phase-out  of  the 
low  Income  BLllowance  so  that  its  effects 
would  be  concentrated  on  low-Income  Amer- 
icans. Thus  for  every  92  of  Income  above  the 
nontaxable  level,  the  low  Income  allowance 
would  be  reduced  by  91- 

To  protect  the  prospective  budget  surplus, 
the  House  adopted  the  phase-out  for  1970 
only.  Thereafter  the  low-income  allowance 
would  be  available  to  all  as  a  minimum 
standard  deduction  (most  moderate  and 
high-Income  taxpayers  wouldn't  use  It  be- 
caiise  their  deducUons  would  exceed  91,100). 

The  Finance  Committee  made  one  change: 
It  continued  one-quarter  of  the  effect  of  the 
phase-out  through  1971 — again  to  insure 
against  eroding  revenues.  Thweafter,  the 
phase-out  would  die. 

In  both  versions  the  low-Income  allowance 
for  those  below  the  poverty  line  would  cost 
9625  million  a  year.  Making  it  available  to 
others  through  elimination  of  the  phase-out 
provision  would  cost  another  92  billion. 
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standard  deduction 

Present  law  permits  taxpayers  to  deduct 
10  per  cent  of  adjusted  gross  Income  (total 
income  less  business  expense  and  sheltered 
items  such  as  oil  depletion  and  the  untaxed 
half  of  capital  gains)  up  to  a  maximum  of 
91,000  m  lieu  of  Itemizing  their  deductions. 

The  House  bill  would  raise  this  to  13  per- 
cent with  a  celling  of  91.400  in  1970,  14  per- 
cent with  a  91,700  celling  In  1971  and  15 
per  cent  with  a  92,000  top  In  1972.  This  would 
benefit  an  estimated  34  million  returns.  It 
would  also  result  In  substantial  simplifica- 
tion since  an  estimated  8.4  million  p>ersonG 
who  now  itemize  would  find  it  worth  their 
while  to  shift  to  the  standard  deduction. 

The  Senate  committee  adopted  this  pro- 
vision Intact.  It  would  cost  an  ultimate  $14 
bUllon  In  lost  revenues. 

Maximum  tax  on  earned  income 

The  House  wrote  a  provision  which  would 
put  a  celling  of  50  per  cent  on  the  taxation 
of  earned  Income — mainly  wages  and  salaries 
as  opposed  to  so-called  unearned  Income  such 
as  dividends  and  capital  gains.  By  giving  an 
Incentive  to  earned  income,  it  sought  to  dis- 
courage the  search  for  tax  shelters.  This 
would  have  resulted  in  an  ultimate  revenue 
loss  of  9100  million.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  deleted  this  provision. 

TAX    REFORMS 

Municipal  bonds 
Interest  on  state  and  municipal  bonds  is 
presently  exempt  from  federal  taxation.  This 
creates  a  shelter  by  which  wealthy  Americans 
can  and  do  escape  taxation  altogether  and 
the  bonds'  consequent  desirability  means 
they  can  be  be  marketed  at  Interest  rates 
far  lower  than  those  for  conventional  bonds. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
provided  a  no-strlngs  federal  subsidy  of  up 
to  40  per  cent  of  the  Interest  costs  to  encour- 
age states  and  cities  to  market  taxable  bonds. 
Treasury  claimed  that  the  added  tax  reve- 
nue from  these  bonds  would  more  than  off- 
set the  subsidy  and  that  the  subsidy  would 
actually  Improve  the  marketability  of  the 
bonds.  The  net  revenue  effect  would  have 
been  small. 

But  governors  and  mayors  wouldn't  buy 
the  argument  and  put  heavy  pressure  on  the 
Senate  committee  to  delete  this  provision, 
which  It  did.  The  committee  also  eliminated 
the  House's  inclusion  of  municipal  bond  In- 
terest under  the  limit  on  tax  preferences 
(minimum  income  tax)  and  allocation  of 
deductions  (to  be  discussed  later),  thereby 
leaving  a  loophole  whereby  wealthy  persons 
may  still  escape  taxation  altogether. 
Capital  gains 

Gains  from  the  sale  of  securities,  real 
estate  and  other  property  held  more  than  six 
months  are  now  taxed  at  half  of  ordinary 
rates  up  to  a  maximum  of  25  per  cent.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  half  of  these  gains  es- 
capes taxation. 

The  House  voted  to  extend  the  holding  pe- 
riod from  six  months  to  a  year  for  an  esti- 
mated revenue  gain  of  9150  million.  The 
Finance  Committee  deleted  this. 

The  House  voted  to  remove  the  25  per 
cent  celling,  which  would  let  the  maximum 
rise  to  37'4  per  cent  under  present  ordinary 
rates  (without  surtax).  This  would  raise 
$360  million.  The  Senate  versions  would  deny 
the  25  percent  ceiling  only  to  those  with  other 
preferred  Income  of  more  than  $10,000  or 
those  with  capital  gains  in  excess  of  $85,000 
for  single  persons  and  9140,000  for  couples. 
The  revenue  again  would  be  9330  million. 

Present  law  permits  full  long-term  capital 
losses  to  be  deducted  up  to  91,000  from  ordi- 
nary Income  although  only  half  of  capital 
gains  Is  subject  to  tax.  Both  House  and  Sen- 
ate committees  ruled  that  only  half  the  net 
capital  loss  can  be  deducted  from  ordinary 
income.  The  revenue  gain  would  be  966 
million. 


Lump-s\un  dlstrtbutlons  of  pensions  and 
proflt-sharlng  plans  are  now  taxed  at  the 
lower  capital  gains  rate.  Both  versions  caU 
for  the  taxation  of  that  part  of  the  pay- 
ment contributed  by  the  employer  after  1989 
will  be  taxed  at  ordinary  rates.  That  part 
attributable  to  employee  contributions, 
capital  appreciation  and  dividends  would 
still  be  taxed  at  capital  gains  rates  and  a  flve- 
year  average  formula  would  help  reduce 
the  one-year  tax  bite.  The  revenue  gain 
would  be  950  mllUon. 

Both  House  and  Senate  versions  would  also 
increase  the  maximum  capital  gains  rate  for 
corporations  from  26  to  30  per  cent  with  an 
estimated  revenue  gain  of  9175  mlUlon. 
Mineral  depletion 
To  encourage  exploration  and  In  recogni- 
tion that  suppUes  of  natural  resoiirces  can  be 
exhausted,  present  law  allows  a  mineral  de- 
veloper to  deduct  a  fixed  percentage— 271/2 
per  cent  for  oil  and  gas  to  lesser  amounts  for 
various  other  minerals— of  his  gross  income 
from  his  net  income  before  computation  of 
taxes,  but  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  net 
Income.  ^  „  _ 

The  Hoxise  reduced  the  oil  and  gas  allow- 
ance to  20  per  cent  and  that  for  most  other 
minerals  by  a  proportionate  amount.  It  also 
eliminated  the  depletion  allowance  for  for- 
eign oil  and  gas  production.  The  revenue  gain 
would  be  $400  million. 

The  Senate  conunlttee  reduced  oil  and  gas 
depletion  to  23  per  cent  and  left  allowances 
for  other  minerals  as  they  now  stand.  It 
would  raise  the  50  per  cent  of  earnings  cell- 
ing on  depletion  to  65  per  cent  lor  compa- 
nies with  a  gross  of  less  than  93  million.  The 
revenue  gain  would  be  9155  million. 

Both  versions  would  end  a  complex  system 
of  evading  limitations  on  depletion  allow- 
ances by  Juggling  income  and  losses  among 
different  years  through  so-called  carved-out 
and  ABC  production  payments.  The  blU 
would  treat  these  transactions  much  the  same 
as  mortgage  loans  and  produce  savings  of 
$200  mlUlon  a  year. 

Foreign  income 
The  House  Inserted  complex  provisions 
that  would  recapture  the  tax  benefit  of  de- 
ducting foreign  losses  from  domestic  profits 
when  the  foreign  operation  subsequently 
produces  income.  Another  rule  would  Umlt 
the  amount  of  foreign  tax  credits  on  mineral 
income  to  the  amount  of  U.S.  tax  on  that 
income.  These  two  items  would  produce  965 
million  in  added  revenues.  But  the  Finance 
Committee  deleted  both  pending  further 
study  of  the  issue. 

Financial  institutions 
Under  present  law  the  commercial  banks 
are  permitted  to  deduct  2.4  per  cent  of  out- 
standing loans  from  income  as  a  bad-debt  re- 
serve and  mutual  savings  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  institutions  may  deduct  either  3  per 
cent  of  loans  or  60  per  cent  of  income. 

This  results  in  these  institutions  paying 
far  lower  effective  rates  of  taxation  than  the 
44  per  cent  for  corporations  on  average:  23 
per  cent  for  commercial  banks.  17  for  savings 
and  loans  and  6  per  cent  for  mutual  savings 
banks. 

The  House  would  reduce  the  2.4  bad  debt 
reserve  of  banks  to  the  far  lower  actual  loss 
experience  of  the  past  flve  years,  eliminate 
the  3  per  cent  reserve  for  mutual  thrift  orga- 
nizations and  scale  dovm  the  alternative  de- 
duction from  60  per  cent  of  Income  to  30  per 
cent  over  10  years. 

The  Senate  cut  back  this  Increased  taxa- 
tion by  60  per  cent— from  9375  million  In 
added  revenues  to  9140  mllUon— by  keeping 
a  fixed  debt  reserve  for  commercial  banks 
but  reducing  it  to  1.8  per  cent  and  shaving 
the  60  per  cent  deduction  for  the  other  In- 
stitutions to  only  60  per  cent. 
The  House  measure  would  raise  commercial 
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bank  taxation  to  30  per  cent,  savings  and 
loans  to  29  per  cent  and  mutxials  to  19  per 
cent.  The  Senate  version  would  raise  com- 
mercial banks  to  26  per  cent,  S  &  L*  to  19 
per  cent  and  mutuals  to  an  estimated  13  or 
14  per  cent. 

Both  bills  would  pick  up  an  added  986  mil- 
lion through  changed  treatment  of  these  in- 
stitutions' capital  gains. 

Minimum  income  tax  and  allocation  of 
deductions 


In  an  effort  to  reduce  tax  shelters  and 
Insure  that  wealthy  persons  pay  some  share 
of  their  income  to  the  government,  the  House 
devised  a  limit  on  tax  preferences  (LTP). 
This  calls  for  taxes  at  half  ordinary  income 
rates  on  the  total  of  regularly  taxed  Income 
plus  certain  types  of  presently  excluded  in- 
come if  the  latter  exceeds  the  former  plus 
910.000.  The  excluded  Income  to  be  Included 
in  the  base  would  be  ( 1 )  municipal  bond  in- 
terest. (2)  excluded  half  of  capital  gain,  (3) 
untaxed  appreciation  in  value  of  property  do- 
nated to  charity,  (4)  excess  of  accelerated 
over  straight-line  depreciation  on  real  estate, 
and  (5)  excess  farm  losses. 

A  companion  measure  would  reduce  per- 
sonal deductions  in  the  ratio  of  preferential 
income  to  total  income,  this  preferential  in- 
come being  defined  as  under  LTP  plus  excess 
drilling  expense  deductions  and  oil  depletion 
allowances.  LTP  would  raise  $85  million  ad- 
ditional and  the  allocation  of  deductions 
9460  million. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  Junked  both 
these  items  In  favor  of  a  flat  5  per  cent  mlnl- 
mimi  income  tax  levied  on  12  different  kinds 
of  preference  income  in  excess  of  930,000. 
This  would  be  in  addition  to  the  regular  in- 
come tax.  Not  Included  among  the  prefer- 
ences taxes  would  be  mimlcip&l  bond  inter- 
est,   appreciated    value    on    gifts    and    farm 
losses.  The  House  provisions  would  apply  to 
Individuals  only  and  while  they  would  not  be 
taxed  as  heavily  under  the  Senate  version  the 
latter  raises  more  revenue  (9700  million)  by 
extending  the  mlnlmiun  tax  In  corporations. 
Fourulations 
The  Hotise  passed  a  long  series  of  complex 
regulations  prohibiting  self-dealing  between 
foundations  and  their  donors  or  principals, 
grassroots  lobbying,  more  than  20  percent 
control  of  an  Individual  business.  It  provided 
heavy  fines  for  violations,  required  that  In- 
come of  6  per  cent  of  assets  (whichever  is 
higher)  be  disbursed  currently,  made  foun- 
dations responsible  for  the  way  recipients 
spend  grants,  and  levied  a  7%  per  cent  tax 
on  Investment  Income,  the  first  In  history. 

The  Senate  relaxed  many  of  these  rules.  It 
eased  slightly  self-dealing  regulations,  per- 
mitted business  ovroershlp  up  to  50  per  cent, 
reduced  the  foundation  tax  to  one-flfth  of 
1  per  cent  of  assets  at  fair  market  value  and 
called  It  a  supervisory  fee  for  tightened  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  audits.  It  dropped 
tough  language  prohibiting  foundations  from 
trying  to  Influence  public  opinion  in  order  to 
influence  legislation  in  favor  of  present  lan- 
guage which  bars  outright  lobbying  but  per- 
mits research  into  social  problems  involving 
the  government. 

The  House  bill  would  raise  9100  million  In 
new  revenue;  the  Senate  measure.  956  mil- 
lion. 

Other  tax-exempt  organizations 

Despite  a  nvunber  of  technical  differences, 
the  bills  generally  follow  the  same  course  In 
tightened  up  tax  treatment  of  these  groups. 
They  would  extend  the  tax  on  unrelated 
business  Income  to  chvirches  and  similar 
groups,  tax  the  advertising  non-proflt  pub- 
lications such  as  the  National  Geographic 
and  American  Medical  Association  Journal 
and  tax  the  investment  Income  of  social 
clubs.  Both  bills  wotild  raise  about  920  mil- 
lion. 
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Charitable  contributions 
Both  versions  phase  out  the  special   un- 
limited charlUble  deduction  and   raise  the 
regular  deduction  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of 
adjusted  gross  income. 

Real  estate 
The  House  linUted  double  depreciation, 
now  available  for  all  new  building,  to  new 
housing  construction.  Other  new  building 
would  be  limited  to  150  per  cent  depreciation 
presently  permitted  on  used  property,  which 
henceforward  would  be  limited  to  straight- 
line  depreciation.  The  bill  elso  Oghtens  up 
recapture  of  excess  depreciation  by  taxing 
part  of  the  gain  on  sale  at  ordinary  rates. 
These  rules  would  raise  91  billion  in  new 
revenues.  The  Senate  versions,  which  made  a 
number  of  minor  changes,  would  raise  9980 
million. 

OTHER   REFORMS 

The  House  bill  would  lose  $110  million,  the 
Senate  bill  $100  million  through  liberalized 
deductions  for  moving  expenses. 

The  Senate  wrote  tighter  fast-depreciation 
concessions  for  railroad  rolling  stock  ( to  ease 
effects  of  the  investment  tax  credit  termi- 
nation), reducing  the  loss  in  the  House  bill 
from  $170  million  to  $100  nillllon. 

Similarly,  the  Senate  was  much  tougher  on 
5-year  writeoffs  for  antl-pollutlon  equip- 
ment, limiting  this  tax  break  to  installations 
In  existing  plants.  The  House  bill  would  lose 
$400  million,  the  Senate  $120  million. 

Despite  minor  differences,  both  bills  would 
raise  $235  million  by  ending  the  surtax  ex- 
emption for  multiple  corporations. 

Both  bills  liberalize  rules  lor  income  aver- 
aging whereby  persons  such  as  authors  or 
athletes  with  extraordinary  Income  In  a  sin- 
gle year  can  reduce  the  tax  bite.  But  by  dis- 
allowing the  House  Inclusion  of  capital  gains 
and  other  non-wage  Income,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee reduced  the  tax  drain  In  the  House 
bin  from  $300  mllUon  to  11 10  mlUlon. 

The  House  would  permit  interest  on  loans 
used  to  buy  investments  to  be  deducted  only 
against  1)  dividend  income  and  2)  capital 
gains  The  revenue  gain  would  be  $20  mU- 
llon.  The  Senate  deleted  this  pending  further 
study. 

Changes  in  the  depreciation  procedures 
for  regulated  Industries  in  both  bills  would 
permit  the  government  to  recapture  9310  mil- 
lion In  taxes  that  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

GENERAL  FISCAL  MEAStTRES 

Both  bills  would: 

Repeal  the  7  per  cent  investment  tax 
credit  for  an  ultimate  revenue  gain  of  about 
$3.3  billion. 

Extend  the  present  10  per  cent  Income  tax 
surcharge  at  a  reduced  5  per  cent  rate  for 
the  first  six  months  of  next  year.  This  would 
increase  revenues  by  about  $3.1  blUlon. 

Postpone  for  a  year  reductions  in  tele- 
phone and  automobile  excise  taxes  scheduled 
for  Dec.  31.  This  would  add  $1.2  billion  to 
revenues  (both  this  and  the  surcharge  ex- 
tension are  already  included  in  administra- 
tion revenue  estimates ) . 

COMPARISON  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROPOSED 
INCOME  TAX   RATES 

To  arrive  at  taxable  Income,  subtract  all 
business  expenses,  exclusions,  exemptions 
and  deductions  from  total  Income.  For  those 
who  don't  Itemize  deductions,  subtract  either 
$200  plus  $100  for  each  exemption  or  10  per 
cent  of  adjusted  gross  Income  up  to  $1,000 
tmder  present  law.  Under  proposed  rates, 
subtract  a  flat  $1,100  (low  income  allow- 
ance) or  15  per  cent  up  to  S2.000  under  pro- 
posals to  be  fuUy  effective  in  1972.  To  com- 
pute tax,  multiply  first  $500  ( for  single  per- 
son) by  14  per  cent  (under  present  law) ,  the 
next  $500  by  15  per  cent,  next  $1,000  by  16 
per  cent  and  so  on.  New  rates  reflect  cuts 
when  fuUy  Implemented  In  1972.  Present 
rates  don't  Include  10  percent  surcharge. 
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12  to  14.... 
14  to  16... 
16  to  18.... 
18  to  20... 
20  to  22... 
22  to  24... 
24  to  26... 
26to28  ... 
28to32  ... 
32to36  ... 
3610  38... 
38  to  40... 
40to44  ... 
44  to  50... 
5010  52.... 
52  to  60.... 
60to64  ... 
64  to  70.... 
70  to  76.... 
76^  to  80  ^, 
8QJ0  88.,. 
SStoW.... 
90  to  100... 
100  to  120.. 
120  to  140. 
140  to  150.. 
150  to  160. 
160  to  180. 
180  to  200. 
200  to  300. 
Over  300... 
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thousands  of  dollars) 


Tax  rate  (percani) 


(Married-joint) 


Present  reg- 
ular (single, 
joint  and 
married 
filing  singly) 


Present  head 
of  household 


New  regular 

joint  and 

married 

filing  singly 


New  head  of 
household 


New  inter- 
mediate (for 
all  single 
persons) 


Otol 

1  to2 

2to3 

3to4 

4to8 

8tol2 

12  to  16... 
16to20  ... 
20  to  24... 
24  to  28... 
28  to  32... 
32  to  36... 
36  to  40... 
40to44... 
44  to  48  .. 
48  to  52  .. 
52  to  56  .. 
56  to  64... 
64  to  72... 
72  to  76... 
76  to  80... 
80  to  88  .. 
88  to  100.. 
100  to  104. 
104  to  120. 
120  to  128. 
128  to  140 
140  to  152. 
152  to  160. 
160  to  176. 
176  to  180. 
180  to  200. 
200  to  240. 
240  to  280. 
280  to  300. 
300  to  320. 
320  to  360. 
360  to  400. 
400  to  600. 
Over  600.. 


14 
IS 
16 
17 
19 
22 
2S 
28 
32 
36 
39 
42 
45 
48 
50 
SO 
53 
S3 
SS 
55 
58 
58 
60 
62 
62 
64 
64 
66 
66 
68 
68 
69 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
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35 
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45 
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S8 
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68 
68 
69 
70 
70 
70 
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TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

j      OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSfc  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday\  November  4.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWiJNGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorials  for  t^ay  are  from  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  iof  July  11  and  July  12, 
and  the  Northj Platte.  Nebr.,  Telegraph, 
in  the  State  oil  Nebraska.  The  editorials 
follow :  I 

I  Prom   the   Omiha   World-Herald.   J\Uy   11, 
T       1969] 

Putting  Legislatttres  in  Temptation's 
I       Way 

The  blg-trucM  bill  coeponsored  by  Rep. 
Robert  V.  Denney  of  Nebraska  has  come 
imder  attack  loj  a  House  highway  subcom- 
mittee. 

Rep.  Pred  Schfrengel  of  Iowa  spoke  against 
the  bill  on  the  j  grounds  that  It  would  in- 
crease safety  problems  by  introducing  wider, 
longer,  harder-t^handle  trucks  on  the  high- 
ways. I 

Rep.  Richard  D.  McCJarthy  of  New  York 
said  the  bill  woild  allow  states  to  authorize 
the  lengthening  of  trucks  by  as  much  as  11 
feet. 

"This  legislation  is  going  to  be  a  green 
light."  McCartht  declared.  "I'm  sure  every 
state  legislatura  (would  be  the  target)  of 
high-powered  tiiicking  lobbyists  going  in  to 
seek  an  extensloi  to  70  feet." 

To  this  Dennetr  replied : 

"You  have  na  confidence  in  your  legisla- 
ture to  behave  sensibly." 

At  this  ptotntj  we  must  pause  to  wonder 
whether  Denneyj  has  taken  a  look  at  his  own 
state's  Legislature  lately. 

With  a  whooi  and  a  holler,  the  Nebraska 
lawmakers  decreed  that  Nebraska  roads  may 


carry  the  heaviest  trucks  In  this  part  of  the 
coimtry. 

Given  ttiis  record  of  performance,  it  would 
not  be  hard  to  envision  the  Legislature  yield- 
ing again,  and  giving  Nebraska  truckers  per- 
mission to  widen  and  lengthen  their  vehicles 
to  the  maximum  allowable  In  Denney's  bill. 
After  all,  what  is  a  maximum  for,  if  not  to 
be  crowded  to  the  utmost? 

The  Nebraska  Legislature  already  has  cre- 
ated enough  potential  for  damage  to  high- 
ways and  worsening  of  safety  problems  by 
voting  for  47Vz-ton  trucks.  It  should  not  be 
given  the  temptation,  via  the  Denney  bill, 
to  take  further  action  detrimental  to  th« 
public  Inerest. 

Rep.  Schwengel  predicted  the  bill  will  die 
on  the  House  floor.  We  hope  he's  right. 

[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald, 
July  12,  1969] 

WiDEB  Trucks  Are  Safer?  Thet  Have  To  Be 
Kidding 

Bus  operators  and  truckers  told  a  House 
highway  subcommittee  that  wider,  longer, 
heavier  vehicles  than  are  now  on  the  road 
would  be  more  comfortable  for  bus  riders 
and  safer  than  are  present  buses  and  trucks. 

Not  so,  said  Rep.  Pred  Schwengel,  R.-Ia. 
He  said  that  drivers  he  talked  to  did  not  agree 
with  their  bosses.  The  drivers  said  they  had 
enough  trouble  handling  present-sized  buses 
and  "stated  flatly  that  Increasing  the  width 
of  buses  would  Increase  safety  problems  and 
make  their  Jobs  more  difficult." 

The  average  motorist  has  some  experience 
In  driving  behind  and  around  the  trucks  and 
buses  now  on  the  road.  Congfress  should  ask 
him  what  he  thinks  about  the  chances  of  in- 
creasing safety  by  widening  vehicles  to  102 
Inches  from  the  present  96  inches  and  au- 
thorizing lengths  of  70  feet. 

The  truck- bus  lobby  had  better  stick  to 
Its  economic  arguments  that  bigger  trucks 
are  a  fine  thing. 

Never  In  this  world  can  It  convince  the 


average  auto  driver  that  wid«r,  longer,  heav- 
ier trucks  speeding  along  the  country's 
Jammed  highways  will  make  those  highways 
safer. 


[Prom  the  North  Platte   (Nebr.)    Telegraph, 
Aug.  2,  19691 

Schwengel,  Denney:  Similar  Opposites 

(By  Bob  Poos) 
Washington. — Two  congressmen,  remark- 
ably alike  in  many  respects,  have  taken  op- 
posing positions  in  a  House  battle  over  a  bill 
that  would  permit  bigger  trucks  on  the  fed- 
eral Interstate  highway  system.  Pred  Schwen- 
gel and  Robert  Denney,  both  moderately 
conservative  mldwestem  Republicans — and 
personal  friends — are  on  the  public  works 
subcommittee  studying  a  bill  that  makes 
them  antagonists. 

It  is  House  Resolution  118708,  "the  big 
truck  bin." 

Schwengel,  of  Iowa,  Is  Its  foremost  oppo- 
nent and  Denney,  Nebraska,  is  one  of  Its  co- 
sponsors. 

The  measure  would  permit  wider,  heavier 
and  In  some  cases  longer  trucks  and  buses 
on  Interstate  highways. 

Witnesses  In  favor  of  the  bill  during  three 
weeks  of  testimony  were  mostly  representa- 
tives of  the  trucking  or  allied  industries  but 
did  include  Norber  T.  Tlemann,  governor  of 
Nebraska,  where  the  subject  is  a  touchy 
one.  Those  against  comprised  a  wide  range  of 
Interests,  Including  the  American  Automo- 
bile Association,  the  American  Association 
of  State  Highway  Officials,  county  highway 
engineers'  groups  and  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs. 

Opponents  said  bigger  trucks  would  be 
more  dsingerous  to  other  motorists  and  would 
break  up  highways  and  bridges  much  more 
than  present  maximum  size  trucks. 

Proponents  said  the  bigger  trucks  would 
have  Improved  braking  and  steering  sys- 
tems, better  load  distribution  and  would  ac- 
tually be  easier  on  roads  and  bridges. 

Also,  they  claimed,  resultant  economic 
benefits  would  permit  them  at  least  to 
hold  the  line  on  transportation  costs  and 
thus  fight  Inflation. 

Schwengel  and  Denney  fought  for  their 
sides  eloquently,  vigorously  and  at  times 
heatedly. 

Both  are  obviously  convinced  they  are  right 
and  each  is  confident  of  the  outcome. 

Schwengel  said  In  an  Interview,  "They've 
got  the  votes  to  get  it  out  of  subcommittee. 
But  Just  maybe  we  can  block  it  In  the  full 
Public  Works  Committee.  There  are  a  lot  of 
committee  members  who  dont  want  to  see 
that  bill  get  out  on  the  floor  where  It  would 
embarrass  them. 

Schwengel  said  if  he  cannot  stop  it  In  the 
committee  "I'll  take  It  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I'll  make  a  spyeech  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  every  day.  They  won't  get 
it  through  a  roll  call  vote." 

Denney,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  It  "a  good 
bill"  and  said  in  an  Interview  he  expects  to 
get  It  out  of  the  committee  onto  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

"Look,"  Denney  said,  "I  know  people,  some 
of  them,  are  going  to  say  'you're  for  the  truck 
Industry.'  But  let's  put  It  this  way,  I'm  for 
agriculture,  not  trucks."  Citing  one  reason 
bigger  trucks  are  needed,  he  said  "The  rail- 
roads are  taking  off  more  traius  contin- 
ually." 

As  Denney  envisions  it,  the  big  trucks  will 
\ise  the  Interstate  highways  to  get  to  large 
cities  and  smaller  trucks  will  take  over  on 
the  state  highways. 

"The  new  truck  bill  means  that  shippers 
sucA  as  cattlemen  and  grain  growers  will 
now  be  able  to  rent  one,  rather  than  two, 
trucks  to  get  their  products  to  market,"  Den- 
ney said. 
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But  Schwengel,  also  from  a  rural  area,  con- 
tends the  bigger  trucks  would  be  acutely 
more  dangerous  and  would  cause  more  ex- 
pense in  road  and  bridge  destruction. 


CHARLES  MARSHALL  WASHBURN 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF   MAINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
exceptionally  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Charles  Marshall  Washburn,  a  longtime 
writer  for  the  Bangor  Daily  News  has 
been  presented  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  from  the  American  Forest  Insti- 
tute. 

The  AFI  is  the  communications  and 
education  arm  of  the  forest  industries 
and  presents  its  Distinguished  Service 
Award  each  year  as  it  did  Tuesday  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel. 

The  award  is  preserlted  to  an  individ- 
ual outside  the  forest  industries  who  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to- 
ward a  better  public  understanding  of 
the  industries. 

I  would  like  to  note  just  a  few  of  the 
comments  of  Mr.  J.  V.  Sutton,  chairman 
of  the  AFI  board  of  trustees,  during  the 
presentation.  Mr.  Sutton  said: 

We  m  the  AFI  have  the  responsibility  for 
communicating  the  programs  and  problems 
of  the  forest  industries  to  the  public.  The 
importance  of  our  work  increases  In  direct 
proportion  to  the  Intensity  and  sound  of  the 
demands  to  withhold  timberlands  from 
production. 

Our  future  depends  upon  the  public's  un- 
dersUndlng  of  our  duty  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate timber  supply  for  domestic  uses.  With- 
out  this  understanding,  both  the  forest  In- 
dustries and  our  country  would  be  In  serious 
trouble. 

This  understanding  can  come  about  only 
through  fair,  objective  reporting.  And  fair, 
objective  reporting  is  an  active  Job.  It  re- 
quires digging  for  all  the  facts,  rather  than 
re-wrltlng  handouts.  It  requires  a  balancing 
of  viewpoints,  rather  than  biased  presenta- 
tions. And  flnally,  It  requires  giving  all  of 
the  facts,  rather  than  a  few  Judiciously  se- 
lected to  support  a  particular  point  of  view. 
The  highest  compliment  that  I  can  pay 
Mr.  Washburn  Is  to  say  that  he  Is  a  fair, 
objective  Journalist.  In  a  very  brief  summary 
of  his  work,  the  citation  that  goes  with  this 
award  tells  you  why  I  say  that. 

I  am  happy  to  Include  the  citation 
which    accompanies    the    Distinguished 
Service  Award,  and  a  news  release  on 
the  presentation,  as  follows: 
Citation 

Charles  Marshall  Washburn  Is  a  man  who 
comes  face-to-face  each  day  with  the  ad- 
vancements of  the  20th  Century  space  soci- 
ety, but  treasures  the  simple  virtues  of  hav- 
ing the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  fellow 
men. 

As  the  Forestry,  Farm  and  Fisheries  Editor 
of  the  Bangor  (Maine)  Daily  News,  Mr. 
Washburn  has  been  closely  associated  with 
the  popular  Issues  of  conservation  and  the 
practical  developments  of  the  forest  re- 
sources for  many  years.  Throughout  his  ca- 
reer he  has  endeavored  to  understand  and 
present  each  side  of  public  Issues.  In  recent 
years  when  It  has  become  daring  to  chal- 
lenge public  crusades,  he  has  performed  re- 
search to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  vari- 
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ous   statements   and    to   correct  misunder- 
standings. 

He  has  visited  forests  and  wildernesses  for 
an  on-the-slte  study  of  the  developments; 
he  has  attended  public  hearings  to  learn  the 
attitudes  of  land  owners  and  the  needs  for 
public  use  of  the  lands;  and  he  has  per- 
sonally conducted  tours  for  conservation 
leaders  to  clarify  areas  of  doubt. 

His  reward  lor  this  continuing  effort  to 
better  Inform  the  public  has  been  the  respect 
and  admiration  which  his  readers  gener- 
ously extend  to  him. 

There  are  few  men  who  have  achieved  the 
trust  which  conservationists,  educators  and 
industry  leaders  have  placed  in  his  news 
stories. 

One  conservation  leader  has  written: 
"One  of  the  finest  reporters  In  Maine  is 
Charles  Marshall  Washburn  of  the  Bangor 
Daily  News.  His  articles  on  matters  of  con- 
servation, whether  the  subject  be  forestry, 
agriculture,  or  wilderness,  such  as  the  Al- 
lagash  Waterway,  are  always  vital  and  ex- 
tremely readable,  with  a  wealth  of  informa- 
tion wrapped  in  each  sentence.  In  my  work 
with  the  Audubon  Group  and  the  Bird  Con- 
servation Club  of  Bangor,  I  have  always 
found  his  reports  on  controversial  Issues  to 
be  as  fair  and  unbiased  as  is  possible  for  any 
Individual." 

The  Director  of  the  School  of  Forest  Re- 
sources of  the  University  of  Maine  has 
added: 

"(Mr.  Washburn)  has  done  a  great  deal  in 
this  state  to  help  people  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  f  orestland  owners  and  the  Importance 
of  the  forest  products  industry  and  the  econ- 
omy of  Maine." 

An  official  of  the  forest  industries  has 
rounded-out  the  general  confidence  In  his 
work  by  writing: 

"Mr.  Washburn  has  consistently  written 
feature  stories  on  our  industry  .  .  .  present- 
ing fairly  and  favorably  the  conservation 
work  which  the  Industry  has  undertaken  and 
accomplished  as  well  as  interpreting  for  the 
public  some  of  the  issues  Involved  in  the 
public  use  of  our  lands." 

The   American   Forest   Institute    Is    privi- 
leged   to    Join    In    the    tribute    extended    to 
Charles  Marshall  Washburn  by  awarding  him 
its  Distinguished  Service  Award  for  1969. 
V.  J.  Sutton, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
October  28,  1969. 

Washburn  Wins  API's  Distinguished  Service 
Award 

Washington,  D.C,  October  28. — Charles 
Marshall  Washburn,  Forestry.  Farm  and 
Fisheries  Editor  of  the  Bangor,  Me.,  Dally 
News,  today  was  presented  with  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  of  the  American  For- 
est Institute. 

Washburn  was  presented  the  award,  a 
plaque  £ind  a  $500  honorarium,  by  V.  J.  Sut- 
ton, chairman  of  the  Institute,  at  the  organi- 
zation's annual  meeting  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  here. 

The  Award  is  presented  annually  to  an 
individual  outside  the  forest  industry  in  rec- 
ognition of  outstanding  contribution  toward 
a  better  public  understanding  of  the  indus- 
try. Washburn,  who  has  covered  develop- 
ments in  Maine's  extensive  commercial  tim- 
berlands since  1954,  has  won  the  respect  of 
both  the  forest  Industries  and  conserva- 
tionists. 

In  presenting  the  award,  Sutton  said: 

"Mr.  Washburn  has  been  closely  associated 
with  the  popular  Issues  of  conservation  and 
the  practical  developments  of  the  forest  re- 
sources for  many  years. 

"Throughout  his  career  he  has  endeavored 
to  understand  and  present  each  side  of  public 
Issues.  In  recent  years  when  It  has  become 
daring  to  challenge  public  crusades,  he  has 
performed  research  to  determine  the  accu- 
racy of  the  various  statements  and  to  correct 
misunderstandings. 
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"His  reward  for  this  continuing  effort  to 
better  Inform  the  public  has  been  the  respect 
and  admiration  which  his  readers  generously 
extend  to  him. 

"There  are  few  men  who  have  achieved  the 
trust  which  conservationists,  educators  and 
industry  leaders  have  placed  In  his  news 
stories." 


EX-REPRESENTATWE    HALLECK    IS 
NOW  "PROFESSOR  CHARLIE" 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.   Speaker,  it  is   with 
great  pleasure  I  insert  the  following  story 
by  Robert  P.  Mooney,  from  a  recent  edi- 
tion of  the  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Star.  I  am 
sure  all  of  us  who  knew  Charlie  Halleck 
over  the  years,  and  who  miss  him  so 
much  here  in  the  House,  will  be  pleased 
to  read  of  his  new  and  rewarding  career 
in  the  college  classroom: 
Ex-Representative   Halleck    Is   Now   "Pro- 
fessor  Charlie" — Teaches   History   Course 
(By  Robert  P.  Mooney) 
Rensselaer.    Ind. — Former    United    States 
Representative    Charles    Abraham    Halleck, 
now  becoming  known  as  "Professor  Charlie" 
to   a    number   of   college   students,    believes 
America  Is  at  the  crossroads  of  returning  to 
a  new  isolationism." 

An  Isolationist  before  World  War  II.  Hal- 
leck later  enraged  several  of  his  Republican 
Hoosler  Congressional  colleagues  and  state 
GOP  leaders  by  transforming  Into  an  advo- 
cate of  foreign  aid. 

He  backed  such  foreign  aid  programs  as 
the  Marshall  Plan,  designed  to  rebuild  a  war- 
wrecked  Europe,  and  also  supported  (at  the 
request  of  a  former,  scrappy  President)  the 
Truman  Doctrine,  basically  drawn  to  stem 
the  tide  of  Communist  aggression. 

While  Halleck  still  is  strongly  antl-Com- 
munlst  and  supports  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon's  policy  In  Vietnam,  he  does  not  try  to 
lmp)ose  his  own  opinions  on  students  at  St. 
Joseph's  College. 

Shortly  after  he  announced  his  plans  to 
retire  from  Congress  on  Jan.  23,  1968.  Halleck 
was  offered  a  teaching  position  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  B.  Banet,  president  of  St.  Joseph's. 
Father  Banet  later  was  to  remark : 

"Getting  Halleck  Into  a  classroom  made 
the  trip  to  the  moon  antlcllmactlc." 

Halleck  and  St.  Joseph's  officials  came  up 
with  an  assignment  to  teach  one  class  a 
week  In  History  57 — or  more  favorably  called 
"Washington  since  1934." 

Halleck  set  a  maximum  of  25  students  each 
fall  semester.  He  still  wlU  winter  in  Florida. 
On  registration  day,  the  class  was  filled  in 
20  minutes.  Halleck  relented  and  accepted 
four  "emergencies."  Most  of  the  students  are 
history  and  political  science  majors,  but  a 
few  students  with  other  majors,  such  as  ac- 
counttng.  slipped  into  the  class. 

Halleck's  course  deals  with  Republican  na- 
tional conventions  from  1940  to  1968.  gov- 
ernment and  labor  relations,  foreign  aid 
legislation,  domestic  problems,  defense  com- 
mittments, etc. 

Of  oooirse.  Halleck's  background  Is  formi- 
dable foar  the  task. 

Halleck  was  elected  House  majority  leader 
In  1947,  serving  in  that  capacity  until  1953. 
He  pushed  legislation  which  reduced  taxes, 
balanced  the  national  budget  and  lowered 
the  national  debt.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act,  a 
landmark  of  labor  legislation,  also  was  a  re- 
sult partially  of  Halleck's  efforts. 

Elected  minority  leader  In  1969,  Halleck  was 
Instrumental  In  the  passage  of  the  Landrum- 
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and  the  Civil  Rights  Act 


Ortffln  labor  law 
of  1964. 

Prom  1953  to  1940,  Halleck  was  one  of 
President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower's  closest  ad- 
visors and  confidantes. 

Halleck  flrart  Entered  Oongreas  In  1936. 
He  was  appointed  to  such  dubloiis  commit- 
tees as  "Penslonsf*  and  "World  War  Legisla- 
tion." 

Halleck.  a  Hoooter  lawyer  (and  fc»mer  Jas- 
per CoTinty  prosecutor) .  once  recalled  that 
he  doea  not  remember  that  the  committee 
on  "Pensions"  eter  met.  But  another  first 
appointment  wa«  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

When  Halleck  entered  his  final  and  17th 
Congressional  campaign  In  19M,  he  held  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  Uvlng  Ameri- 
can to  serve  as  both  majority  leader  and  mi- 
nority leader  in  ttte  House  of  Representatives. 

The  former  Congressional  leader  was  of- 
fered a  healthy  fee  for  hla  one-semeeter  a 
year,  weekly  clas$.  He  accepted,  but  not  for 
hU  personal  us« — the  fee  will  go  Into  a 
fund  to  provide,  scholarships  for  students 
hoping  to  attend  Bt.  Joseph's. 

Halleck  has  taHen  his  teaching  duties  seri- 
ously, missing  bitt  one  class  since  he  started. 
That  was  two  w^eks  ago  when  he  went  to 
South  Dakota  td  hunt  pheasant.  He  Is  an 
avid  hunter  and  Qsherman. 
-The  Aav.  Donald  F  Shea,  chairman  of  the 
history  department  at  St.  Joseph's,  said 
Halleck  was  nersjous,  but  sincere,  about  his 
new  duties. 

"When  I  was  In  London  last  summer," 
Pather  Shea  sal^,  "he  sent  me  an  outline 
syllabus  (course  of  lectures)  for  my  review 
and  approval.  I  w^  amazed." 

When  he  flrstj  started  lecturing,  Halleck 
had  bulky,  coplpus  notes  but  he  quickly 
found  out  that  hp  didn't  need  quite  so  much 
material.  The  cla$s  Is  scheduled  for  one  hour, 
30  minutes,  but  he  sometimes  cuts  the  time 
to  an  hour.  ; 

He  doesn't  stand  at  a  platform  and  lecture. 
He  stresses  Informality  and  opermess  In  all 
class  discussions. ; 

There  Is  llttle(  doubt  that  a  few  of  the 
students  enrolled  Just  to  have  the  privilege 
of   having    a   cl^ss    under    Charlie    Halleck. 

And  there  arei  others  who  take  the  atti- 
tude: j 

"This  course  Ib  like  a  story  hour  at  the 
public  library.  Its  so  interesting  because  Mr. 
Halleck  makes  li  so  real — after  all,  he  was 
there."  i 

Halleck  also  U  on  the  board  of  trustees 
at  St.  Joseph's.     ' 

A  replica,  but  smaller,  of  Halleck's  old 
office  In  Washington  Is  set  up  In  the  college 
administration  building.  He  had  his  deek 
and  chair  shipped  from  Washington  and  also 
the  nameplate.  "fir.  Halleck,"  which  fronted 
his  office  door  iq  the  nation's  capltcd. 

Many  photogrtiphs  of  highlights  In  his 
career  adorn  thi  walls  of  the  comfortable 
office 

One  of  the  f: 
reads 

"To  Charlie  Hilleck:  With  the  admiration 
and  affectionate  legards  of  his  devoted  friend. 
Dwight  D.  Elsenqower." 

Halleck  often  spends  two  or  three  hours 
dally  m  bis  campus  office.  He  still  has  a  law 
office  In  downtown  Rensselaer  and  converses 
frequently  by  telephone  with  former  Demo- 
cratic Governor  Roger  D,  Branlgln.  The  two 
have  been  frlenfls  for  years  and  formed  a 
seml-jjartnershlri  of  accord  when  Branlgln 
left  office  earllerlhis  year. 

Halleck  last  wqek  threw  his  class  Into  open 
discussion  on  Vietnam.  Like  most  discussions 
on  Vietnam,  it  wis  confusing,  contained  some 
misinformation, ;  'evealed  partiality  and  much 
apprehension  and  left  Halleck  groping  for 
answers  to  some  well  directed  questions  that 
even    long-time  i  experts    on    Vietnam    have 
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But  the  class  was  open  and  free.  Nobody 
lost  his  temper.  Halleck,  like  a  cagey  boxer, 
wove  m  and  out  of  the  more  difficult  ques- 
tions. A  few  tlmee,  when  backed  into  a  cor- 
ner, Halleck  simply,  but  honestly  replied,  "I 
don't  know." 

There  was  one  refreshing  note  of  student 
behavior.  When  Halleck  entered  the  class- 
room to  start  proceedings,  the  students  stood 
up  out  of  respect,  a  mark  of  good  training 
and  personal  courtesy. 

Most  of  Halleck's  students  favor  President 
Nixon's  phased  withdrawal  of  troops  in  Viet- 
nam, but  a  third  or  more  replied  that  they 
had  favored  the  national  moratorium  on 
Vietnam  and  iinllateral  withdrawal.  These 
students  were  more  vocal  and  participated 
more  in  the  discussion  that  did  those  who 
favored  President  Nixon's  policy. 

Later,  when  Halleck  entertained  the  class 
at  a  reception  in  his  new  home  In  Rens- 
selaer, followed  by  dinner  at  Former  State 
Senator  Roy  Conrad's  Sportsmen's  Inn  at 
Montlcello.  several  of  Halleck's  students  who 
favored  the  moratorium  admitted  that  it 
probably  was  impractical  to  pull  all  U.S. 
troops  out  of  Vietnam  at  once. 

A  few  of  the  students  remarked  that  Hal- 
leck's eoay-golng,  amiable  attitude  as  a  teach- 
er belled  his  "gut  fighter"  reputation  In  Con- 
gress where  the  Halleck  wrath  had  chased 
many  a  foe  to  the  sanctuary  of  a  nearby 
cloakroom. 

They  got  a  wee  sample  of  the  old  Halleck 
after  the  dinner  when  an  Indianapolis  sen- 
ior. Ken  Griffin,  a  member  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  proposed  a  toa«t  to  "Profes- 
sor Charlie." 

Griffin  drew  a  laugh  when  he  said  tha* 
Halleck  should  know  that  he  had  worked 
for  the  re-election  of  U.S.  Sejiator  Birch  E. 
Bayh  Jr.  (D-In.)  in  the  1968  election. 

But  Halleck  drew  a  louder  response,  when 
he  quickly  retorted : 

"If  you  can  stand  him  (Bayh),  I  guess  I 
can." 

Then  the  "Professor"  blew  a  jwUoeman's 
whistle. 

"The  show's  over,  let's  hit  the  road  back  to 
Rensselaer." 

He  turned  to  Conrad,  saying : 

"Roy,  I'm  going  to  have  to  bring  you  a  new 
picture,  that  one's  getting  a  lltU«e  old.  Isn't 
It?" 

Conrad  has  a  framed  picture  of  Halleck  on 
the  wall  of  his  dining  room. 

It  looks  like  It  was  taken  not  too  long  after 
Halleck  first  went  to  Congress. 
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failed  to  answer 
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to  the  satisfaction  of  ques- 
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come  to  value  his  friendship  and  re- 
spect his  Judgment,  his  unfailing  sense 
of  humor,  and  his  confidence  in  Amer- 
ica's private  enterprise  economy.  Those 
qualities,  applied  with  great  measures 
of  hard  work,  have  helped  to  shape  many 
of  the  important  legislative  and  execu- 
tive decisions  in  Washington  over  the 
past  two  and  a  half  decades. 

During  John's  years  with  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association,  America's 
department  stores  emerged  from  a  war- 
time economy  and  so  prospered  that 
their  customers  now  enjoy  a  wider  se- 
lection of  merchandise,  at  higher  quali- 
ty levels  than  at  any  other  time  in  his- 
tory or  place  in  the  world. 

Our  system  of  government  has  worked, 
in  no  small  part,  because  able  and  dedi- 
cated men  like  John  Hazen  have  not  let 
us  forget  that  government  is  the  ser- 
vant of  the  people  and  freedom  is  our 
most  precious  asset. 

So  to  John,  on  this  occasion,  we  offer 
best  wishes,  and  hope  we  may  continue 
to  call  on  his  good  coiuisel. 


RETIREMENT    OF    JOHN    C.    HAZEN 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OP    VIBGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  marks  the  retire- 
ment of  a  distinguished  national  spokes- 
man for  our  private  enterprise  system: 
John  C.  Hazen. 

Representing  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  in  Washington 
for  25  years,  17  as  vice  president  for 
government  affairs,  John  has  earned  the 
title  "Mr.  Retailing,"  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 

John's  quarter-of-a-century  record  of 
Integrity  and  responsibility  leaves  the 
Nation,  and  partlciolarly  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  retailers  across  our  land, 
in  his  debt.  In  the  years  since  John 
came  to  Washington  from  a  career  as  a 
publisher  and  civil  defense  administra- 
tor, many  of  the  Nation's  leaders  have 
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HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or  CALiroBNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  read- 
ing and  listening  to  the  torrent  of  words 
which  have  been  spoken  and  written  over 
the  past  year  about  the  defects  of  our 
present  postal  system,  I  feel  sure  that 
our  fine  Postmaster  General  needs  little 
more  evidence  of  the  chaotic  conditions 
which,  unfortunately,  beset  the  U.S.  mail 
service.  I  also  recognize  the  fact  that 
"Red"  Blount  has  been  striving  mightily 
to  gain  congressional  approval  for  his 
postal  reorganization  plan  and  for  those 
reasons  I  am  reluctant  to  add  even  a  jot 
of  criticism  to  his  already  heavy  burden. 
However,  I  feel  constrained  nonetheless 
to  cite  one  more  case  of  ineptitude  be- 
cause it  seems  almost  impossible  to  be- 
lieve. The  incident  in  mind  concerns  a 
special  delivery,  air  maU  letter  that  was 
addressed  to  me  and  mailed  July  9  from 
San  Bernardino,  Calif.:  the  postmarks 
indicate  that  it  arrived  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  July  10.  That's  great  speed,  so 
far;  but  that  letter  was  delivered  to  my 
office  yesterday,  November  3. 

Though  the  temptation  is  great,  I  wlU 
refrain  from  the  now  normal  analogy 
with  the  era  of  Pony  Express  service.  And 
if  this  were  a  matter  of  a  box  of  Christ- 
mas cookies  gone  astray,  I  might  be 
inclined  to  pass  off  the  incident  with  a 
facetious  aside  but  this  was  a  far  more 
important  letter.  It  concerned  a  Federal 
matter  of  great  Interest  to  about  700,000 
people  in  my  district.  The  fact  that  the 
county  board  of  supervisors  spent  55 
cents  to  dispatch  it  attests  to  its  urgency. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  other  Mem- 
bers here  can  cite  similar  incidents.  But 
I  do  want  to  say  that  this  situation  causes 
me  considerable  distress.  As  we  all  know, 
letters  and  communications  of  adl  sorts 
are  the  very  lif  eblood  of  every  Congress- 
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man  and  when  something  happens  to 
interfere  with  the  vital  interchange  of 
correspondence  between  a  constituent 
and  his  elected  representative,  then  we 
become  the  victims  of  dereUct  service. 

One  of  Mr.  Blount's  predecessors  was 
wont  to  say  on  frequent  occasions  that 
the  postal  service  was  in  a  race  with 
catastrophe.  Well,  for  my  money  the  race 
is  over  and  the  name  of  the  winner  begins 
with  "c."  Make  that  capital  "C." 


PHILANTHROPY  SHOULD  BE  EN- 
COURAGED—NOT CHOKED  OFF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 


Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  long  sought  comprehensive  tax  re- 
form I  have  been  heartened  by  the  prog- 
ress made  thus  far  on  this  most  complex 
matter.  However,  I  am  concerned  that 
in  some  areas  we  may,  in  fact,  take  ac- 
tion contrary  to  the  objectives  we  seek  of 
creating  an  equitable  and  realistic  tax 
system.  One  aspect  of  the  omnibus  tax 
reform  bill  which  must  be  very  carefully 
considered  is  the  question  of  changing 
the  tax  treatment  of  charitable  founda- 
tions. There  are  certainly  great  abuses 
by  many  so-called  foundations  which 
actually  are  established  as  tax  havens, 
but  I  seriously  question  the  wisdom  of 
the  action  by  the  Senate  in  setting  a 
limit  of  40  years  on  the  existence  of  all 
private  foundations. 

In  this  connection,  the  Newark  Sun- 
day News  of  November  2,  1969  published 
an  excellent  editorial  which  I  ask  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  As 
the  editorial  notes,  much  more  detailed 
information  on  all  foundations  is  needed, 
and  until  this  is  available  we  must  Uke 
care  that  we  do  not  act  to  correct  abuses 
by  "shackling  the  varied  and  valuable 
initiatives  many  responsible  foundations 
have  shown  in  helping  to  ease  social 
problems." 
The  editorial  follows: 

Curbing  PouNDA'noNS 
Limiting  the  life  span  of  private  philan- 
thropic foundations  to  40  years,  a  move  en- 
dorsed by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  re- 
flects congressional  resentment  over  abuses 
uncovered  in  use  of  the  tax-exemption  priv- 
ilege. Yet  they  scarcely  warrant  such  drastic 
action  as  contemplated. 

Radical  differences  over  how  foundations 
should  be  treated  are  found  In  Senate  and 
House  versions  of  the  tax-reform  bill.  No  one 
knows  what  compromise  will  finally  emerge 
but  apparently  tough  new  restrictions  on 
operations  and  finances  are  coming. 

One  difficulty  In  deciding  what  should  be 
done  IS  lack  of  knowledge  about  what  the 
current  picture  is.  Sketchy  details  compiled 
by  Internal  Revenue  Indicate  there  are  at 
least  30,000  private  foundations,  with  assets 
of  perhaps  $20  bUllon,  but  the  real  totals 
may  be  higher.  As  a  first  step  toward  needed 
regulation,  the  government  should  compile 
details,  including  classifications  of  the  foun- 
dations by  purpose,  size  and  nature  of 
donors. 

Some  curbs  on  foundation  activities  are 
obviously  needed.  While  individuals  are  sad- 
dled  with  a  special  10  per  cent  surtax  to 
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meet  govermment  needs,  a  few  foundations 
are  using  untaxed  Income  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  their  founders'  children  or  fi- 
nance the  recruiting  of  college  football  play- 
ers One  spends  $500,000  on  pubUc  relations. 
Some  finance  corporate  acquisition  pro- 
grams. Others  control  retaU  store  chains,  an 
aircraft  company,  an  oil  complex,  a  break- 
fast food  manufacturer. 

As  mlnlmiun  steps  to  eliminate  abuses, 
any  legislation  finally  adopted  by  Congress 
should  prohibit  self-serving  dealings  between 
foundations  and  their  major  donors,  limit 
Involvement  in  businesses  unrelated  to  the 
foundations'  charitable  functions,  restrict 
direct  attempts  to  Influence  poUtlcal  deci- 
sions, and  assure  that  net  Income  is  distrib- 
uted, not  accumulated. 

Such  correction  should  be  accomplished, 
however,  without  unnecessarily  shackling 
the  varied  and  valuable  initiatives  many  re- 
sponsible foundations  have  shown  in  help- 
ing to  ease  social  problems.  Philanthropy  Ifl 
one  of  man's  nobler  traits.  It  should  be  en- 
couraged, not  choked  off. 
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MEETINO  OF  THE  INTER- AMERICAN 
CONFEDERA-nON  OF  THE  PART- 
NERS OF  THE  ALLIANCE  HELD  IN 
FLORIDA 


MODERN  HYPOCRISY 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  4.  1969 


Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Eric  Seva- 
reid's  recent  comments  point  out  the  es- 
sential hypocrisy  of  those  youthful  agita- 
tors who  condone  violence  for  their  own 
objectives  but  decry  it  when  nectary 
to  preserve  the  Union.  Because  of  the 
intrinsic  dangers  to  the  preservation  of 
a  government  of  law  and  not  of  men 
implicit  in  any  subjective  yardstick  meas- 
uring when  violence  is  proper,  I  include 
Mr.  Sevaredi's  thoughtful  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Who's  a  Htpocrit*? 
(By  Eric  Sevareld) 
The  youthful  avant-garde,  both  black  and 
white.  Is  persuaded  that  feeUng  Is  where  Its 
at  not  thinking,  that  the  soul  is  superior 
to  reason.  So  perhaps  it  should  surprise  no 
one  that  they  demand  that  the  churchw 
fork  over  a  half  bUllon  dollars  to  black 
Americans,  in  reparation  for  the  historical 
sufferings  of  Negroee.  No  discount  allowed, 
apparenUy,  for  the  big  role  played  by  the 
churches  In  abolishing  chattel  slavery  In  thU 
country.  And  none  of  the  loot  to  be  shared 
with  the  descendants  of  the  300,000  or  so 
white  men  who  died  fighting  against  slavery 
in  the  Civil  War. 

Many  young  rebels,  black  and  white,  dis- 
claim any  personal  responsibility  for  what 
their  parents  did  wrong,  and  properly  so. 
But  their  parents  are  to  be  held  responsible 
for  what  their  parents  or  grandparents  did 
wrong.  Nice  work  if  you  can  get  it. 

True  pacifists  aside,  the  young  mUltants 
claim  they  hate  war  and  love  peace.  They 
hate  this  particular  war  In  Asia,  but  they 
love  their  own  substitute  wars  on  camp\isea 
and  elsewhere.  They  are,  in  fact,  warriors, 
containing  within  their  breasts  all  the  hate, 
fear,  envy,  aggression  and  boredom  out  of 
which  so  many  wars  have  been  bom.  They 
assume  the  right  to  commit  acts  of  common 
criminality,  but  demand  exceptions  from  the 
common  penalties. 

One  of  the  basic  complaints  of  yoimg  revo- 
lutlonarles  Is  that  adult  society  U  full  of 
hypocrlsv.  But  It  appears  that  hypocrisy  Is 
one  phenomenon  that  has  managed  to  bridge 
the  generation  gap. 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 
Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
17,  18.  and  19,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Inter-American  Confederation  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  held  their  first 
meeting  in  Coral  Gables,  Fla.  The  Board, 
composed   of   representatives    of   Latin 
American  and  U.S.   Partner  organiza- 
tions, met  to  establish  priorities  for  pri- 
vate sector  activities  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  hemisphere. 
The   Secretary  of   the   Inter-American 
Confederation  is  Mrs.  Jeanette  Westfall. 
She  is  executive  secretary  of  the  Iowa 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  and  has  been  in- 
strumental in  the  success  of  the  Partners 
nationwide. 

At  the  meetings,  Dr.  Edgar  Barbosa 
Ribas  of  Curitiba,  Brazil.  President  of  the 
Inter-American     Confederation,     noted 
that  he  hoped  that  an  expanded  inter- 
change among  the  people  of  the  hemi- 
sphere will  result  from  the  Initial  discus- 
sions concerning  the  Partners  that  were 
taken  in  Coral  Gables.  He  stressed  the 
two-way  nature  of  the  Partners  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  program's  concept. 
While   Latin    Americans    are    receiving 
technical  assistance  for  self-help  proj- 
ects, they  are  also  contributing  to  their 
U  S  Partners  in  cultural  and  educational 
fields.  James  H.  Boren,  Director  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  in  the  Agency 
for     International     Development,     also 
stressed   the   importance   of   the   Coral 
Gables  meeting  by  noting  that  it  marks 
the  transition  of  the  Partners  program 
into  a  truly  Inter-American  effort. 

The  Board  of  Directors  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  in  support  of  Con- 
gressman DAwrE  Fascell's  bill,  H.R. 
13120,  to  establish  the  Inter- American 
Social  Development  Institute.  The  reso- 
lution stated: 


Whereas,  Congressman  Dante  Fascell  of 
Florida  Is  leading  the  efforts  to  establish  a 
private  sector  ""Inter-American  Social  De- 
velopment Institute"  which  offers  so  many 
possibilities  for  meaningful  and  significant 
contributions  to  the  mutual  self-help  de- 
velopment movement  within  the  Americas 
and. 

Whereas,  Congressman  FasceU  has  given 
effective  leadership  and  support  to  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Fourth  Inter-American 
Conference  of  the  Partners  of  the  AUlanoe 
which  called  for  the  allocation  of  a  ""Partners 
Plan  for  Peace"  to  the  Inter-American  efforts 
of  the  Partners  programs. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that:  The  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Inter-American  Confed- 
eration of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  ex- 
presses its  gratitude  and  appreciation  to 
Congressman  Dante  Pascell  for  his  dedicated 
enthusiasm,  outstanding  leadership  and 
effective  contribution  to  the  improvement  of 
Inter-American  understanding  and  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Hoiise  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
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Miami  Herald  on  Sunday,  October  19. 
which  discussed  the  objectives  of  the 
Partners  progrljn  and  gives  added  em- 
phasis to  the  Intportance  of  the  meetings 
held  in  Coral  Gables : 

Allxanck  for  Pkooress  Is  Floundering  bxtt 

Its  Pa|»tners  Are  Weij. 

(ByiDon  Bobnlng) 

The  Alliance  f*  Progress  is  floundering  but 
Its  "p>artner8"  ari  still  alive  and  well. 

The  Partners  qf  the  Alliance  program  was 
created  in  1964  Qo  help  personalize  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  between  Latin  America  and 
the  U.S.  by  puttjng  the  emphasis  on  people 
Instead  of  goveminents. 

Individual  U.S]  states  pair  ofif  with  coun- 
tries and  areas  tltroughout  Latin  America  to 
help  promote  regional  development  through 
high  Impact  bu ;  frequently  low  economic 
priority  self-help  projects. 

It  might  meaii,  for  example,  a  fire  truck 
from  Wisconsin  for  a  volunteer  fire  de- 
partment In  Malagalpa,  Nicaragua.  Or  1.200 
pieces  of  used  ditntal  equipment  from  Iowa 
for  work  among  the  Mayan  Indians  of  the 
Yucatan  Peninsula.  Or  technical  know-how 
and  potato  see<|  from  Delaware  to  aid  in 
establlshmg  a  pbtato  chip  factory  in  Pan- 
ama. 

■  ThereTire  now  40  states  working  In  direct 
relationship  with  40  areas  in  17  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  aiid  the  benefits  are  not  all 
one-way. 

"The  Latin  Aiierlcan  Partners,  while  re- 
ceiving technical  assistance  for  self-help 
projects,  are  alsc  contributing  to  their  U.S. 
Partner  in  cultural  and  education  fields," 
says   Dr.   Edgar   Kibas   of   Curitab,  Brazil. 

He  cites  art  exblbitions.  musical  perform- 
ances and  assistance  to  U.S.  language  in- 
struction programs  among  the  contributions 
made  by  the  Latin  American  Partners. 

Ribas  is  president  of  the  newly  formed 
Executive  Couniil  of  the  Inter-American 
Confederation  o)  the  Partners  which  con- 
cludes its  first  meeting  in  Coral  Gables 
today. 

Creation  of  the  Council  Is  another  effort 
to  assure  continuation  of  the  Partners  pro- 
gram, regardless  of  what  happens  to  the  Al- 
liance for  Progrej  s. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  representatives 
of  U.S.  National  Association  of  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance,  a  Brazilian  Confederation  of 
the  15  BrazUiaq  state  Partners,  a  Central 
American  find  P^ama  Confederation  and  a 
Confederation  cti  the  remaining  Partner 
countries.  All  axe   non-governmental. 

"The  meeting  here  is  the  first  organiza- 
tional step  to  crake  coordination,  planning 
and  direction  of  the  Partners  program  gen- 
uinely inter- American,"  says  James  Boren, 
its  founder  and  d  irector. 

"It's  not  proper  for  the  U.S.  association  to 
make  all  the  decisions  and  call  the  shots." 
says  Boren.  "We  want  the  Latin  American 
participation  to  l>e  not  only  in  name  but  In 
fact." 

President  Nixo:  i  still  has  not  publicly  out- 
lined his  Latin  American  policy  although 
Administration  spokesmen  have  indicated 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  as  conceived  by 
the  late  President  Kennedy  will  be  in  for  an 
overhaul. 

Boren  sees  bldj  policy  change  as  having 
only  limited,  if  my.  effect  on  the  Partners 
program,  since  it  is  largely  operated  outside 
the  governmental  sphere  now. 

Additionally,  both  Nixon  and  Charles  M. 
Meyer,  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  Latin 
American  affairs,  have  praised  the  Partners 
program  and  inilcated  continued  admin- 
istration support  for  it. 

The  Council  re)  noves  the  Partners  program 
even  further  froii  the  governmental  realm. 

Boren  and  his  seven-man  staff  now  operate 
under  the  US.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment on  a  t  udget  of  less  than  $500,000 
a  year. 
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His  office  functions  primarily  as  a  catalyst 
in  bringing  private  sector  leaders  from  the 
Partner  areas  together.  Then  they  are  on 
their  own. 

It  is  hoped  by  mid- 1970  that  the  entire 
program,  including  Boren  and  his  staff,  will 
be  completely  outside  the  governmental 
realm. 

"If  ever  we  needed  cltizen-to-cltizen  com- 
munications in  this  hemisphere,  we  need  it 
now,"  says  Boren,  who  Just  returned  from 
a  five-week  tour  of  some  of  Latin  Ameri- 
ca's most  remote  regions. 

One  of  the  Partner  program's  most  imme- 
diate needs,  says  Boren,   is  transportation. 

They  hope  it  will  come  in  the  form  of  a 
"plane  for  peace,"  a  project  being  pushed  in 
Congress  by  Florida  Rep.  Dante  Fascell, 
chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee  on 
inter-Amerloan  affairs. 

The  resolution,  as  presented  by  Faecell, 
calls  for  the  U.S.  government  to  provide  a 
plane  to  transport  people  and  equipment 
Involved  in  Partner  projects. 

"At  the  present  time  we  have  many,  many 
tons  of  equipment  and  supplies  throughout 
the  U.S.  ready  for  shipment  to  Latin  America 
but  no  way  to  ship  it,"  says  Boren.  "And  in 
Latin  America  we  have  students  with  schol- 
arshipe  available,  large  numbers  of  painting 
exhibitions  and  musical  groups  that  would 
be  brought  to  the  U.S.  if  there  were  means 
to  get  them  here." 

Boren  echoed  delegates  to  an  Inter-Ameri- 
can Partners'  meeting  in  Salt  Lake  City  ear- 
lier this  year  who  wondered  "with  so  many 
planes  being  given  over  to  purposes  of  war, 
why  could  not  Just  one  Edrplane  be  pro- 
vided for  the  cause  of  peace  and  understand- 
ing in  the  hemisphere." 
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RETIREMENT  OP  HARRY  L. 
BROOKSHIRE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    U^INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  of  us  who  have  come  to 
know  Harry  L.  Brookshire  well  are  going 
to  miss  him  very  much.  I  certalhly  want 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
the  retiring  clerk  to  the  minority  a  long 
and  happy  retirement.  He  leaves  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  after  many 
years  of  diligent  and  faithful  service  that 
began  far  before  my  service.  I  under- 
stand Harry  first  came  to  Washington  in 
1939  with  Congressman  Frederick  C. 
Smith,  of  Ohio,  and  took  up  his  duties 
with  Doc  Smith  as  his  top  assistant. 

When  the  Eisenhower  administration 
came  into  oflBce,  the  search  for  capable 
talent  reached  out  and  touched  Harry 
who  became  the  executive  assistant  to 
Postmaster  General  Arthur  E.  Summer- 
field. 

In  retrospect  it  was  only  logical  for 
the  Republicans  in  the  House  to  recog- 
nize Harry  L.  Brookshlre's  outstanding 
ability  and  to  pick  him  as  their  clerk  to 
the  minority,  in  which  position  he  was 
serving  when  I  first  came  to  Congress  in 
January  1961.  Indeed,  he  had  already 
received  well  earned  recognition  for  his 
executive  ability  and  his  keen  sense  and 
awareness  of  moving  politics  in  America. 
This  was  very  much  self-evident  the  first 
time  a  newcomer  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives like  myself  had  the  occasion 
to  consult  with  and  to  seek  his  wise  coun- 
sel 


Some  of  the  qualities  that  endeared  us 
to  Harry  were  his  loyalty,  dedication,  sin- 
cerity, and  his  ever-constant  desire  not 
only  to  serve  but  to  serve  well. 

Most  assuredly,  if  there  has  ever  been 
anyone  who  has  reached  retirement  age 
and  deserved  to  be  honored  by  a  retire- 
ment program,  then  Harry  L.  Brookshire 
ought  to  be  listed  right  on  top. 

He  will  take  with  him,  I  know,  many 
fond  memories  and  recollections  of  his 
years  on  Capitol  HUl  which  I  am  sure 
will  fill  his  reminiscences  with  a  warm 
glow.  We  hope  that  he  will  remember  us 
with  the  same  warmth  that  we  too  will 
remember  him. 


A  PROFESSOR  SPEAKS 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  splendid  speech  delivered  recently  to 
the  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Rotary  Club  by  Mr. 
William  H.  Thompson,  dean  emeritus  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  for  30  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  The  speech  of  this  outspoken 
educator  follows: 

Address  by  Mr.  Thompson 

I  submit  the  following  qualifications  for 
appearing  before  you:  ten  years  teaching  in 
high  school;  ten  years  teaching  in  college; 
thirty  years  as  college  professor  and  admin- 
istrator. During  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930's  and  In  the  years  following  World  War 
II,  I  survived  two  campus  riots  and  a  student 
body  strike.  I  fired  ten  fsiculty  members  in 
one  day  and  thirty-five  students  In  a  day.  I 
have  endured  innumerable  parades,  com- 
plaint committees,  appearances  before  my  su- 
periors, and  a  bushel  basket  of  unfriendly 
newspaper  comments.  During  my  career.  I 
have  made  many  mistakes — among  them  was 
the  flunking  of  the  mayor's  son.  I've  appeared 
before  boards  of  education,  boards  of  regents, 
superintendents,  presidents,  faculty  and  min- 
isterial committees  to  answer  for  my  deeds.  I 
have  only  one  virtue — I  didn't  run  away! 
These,  gentlemen,  are  my  credentials. 

A  recent  visit  to  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  is  the  stimu- 
lus producing  my  reaction  today.  As  I  stood 
at  the  entrance  to  the  campus  of  one  of  the 
world's  most  beautiful  and  famous  univer- 
sities, and  saw  it  spew  out  a  scummy  product, 
my  heart  was  sick.  To  walk  along  Telegraph 
Avenue  leading  to  the  main  gate  is  an  un- 
forgettable experience.  It  was  hard  to  believe 
my  own  eyes  as  I  saw  the  dirty,  ugly  horde 
of  young  people  eating,  drinking,  sleeping 
in  what  was  formerly  a  lovely  street.  The  des- 
ecration was  made  worse  by  ordorous  hawkers 
of  underground  newspapers  paid  for  by  pro- 
Chinese  Communists  and  distributed  as  a 
means  of  support  for  Communist  China. 
These  newspapers  are  pornographic  and  con- 
tain indescribable  filth.  An  editorial  spoke 
of  the  "New  Utopia"  to  be  brought  about  by 
a  revolution  that  would  dissolve  the  family 
as  a  social  unit.  The  first  page  of  a  news- 
paper ran  an  advertisement  inviting  all  to  a 
party:  "Come  bottom-less  or  top-less,  or 
both;  however,  you  have  to  furnish  your 
own  pot." 

I  was  told  that  Telegraph  Avenue  has  the 
highest  venereal  disease  ratio  in  the  world. 
Its  Inhabitants  are  supported  by  welfare,  that 
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Is,  by  contributions  from  parents  and  by 
money  from  Communist  sources. 

Policemen  on  campus  describe  the  univer- 
sity population  as  of  two  kinds :  bright,  well- 
adjusted  young  people;  others  ranging  from 
bearded  Left-wingers  to  the  moet  degenerate 
"hippies."  I  was  told  that  about  a  third  of 
the  faculty  members  are  hippies.  I  talked 
with  one  of  them.  He  had  food  in  his  beard 
and  a  stale-beer  breath.  I  arked  him  what 
he  represented  at  the  university.  He  replied, 
"The  New  Left."  I  felt  he  should  have  been 
left  somewhere  else  long  ago. 

The  real  villain  in  the  situation  is  never 
mentioned;  he  gets  no  publicity.  Yet,  in 
my  Judgment,  he  is  largely  responsible  for 
many  of  the  unspeakable  conditions  on  the 
faculties  of  our  universities.  The  villain  is 
the  man  who  hires  the  faculty,  too  often  on 
the  basis  at  academic  proficiency  alone.  I 
submit  to  you  that  our  youth  deserve  better 
than  the  character  of  "the  New  Left."  Our 
universities  owe  it  to  the  young  generation 
that  it  should  be  led  and  instructed  by  men 
of  good  character,  personality  and  basic  ap- 
preciation of  the  real  issues  of  life — certainly 
by  men  loyal  to  our  country,  which  preserves 

us  all.  .         . 

The  policemen  told  me  about  a  new  breed 
called  "street  people,"  who  are  Joined  by  the 
hippies.  The  policemen  said  the  campus  plan 
of  the  pro-Chinese  Communists  is  to  cor- 
rupt the  bright  youth  of  this  generation  and 
prepare  the  downfall  of  our  nation.  The  po- 
lice told  me  that  people  come  from  every- 
where in  the  world  to  witness  this  festering 
menace.  Without  Governor  Reagan's  strong 
support,  the  police  couldn't  control  the  situ- 
ation. 

I  have  talked  with  many  college  adminis- 
trators from  various  parts  of  the  country. 
They  tell  me  that  what  is  happening  at 
Berkeley  is  part  of  the  plot  by  which  Com- 
munists plan  to  achieve  the  destruction  of 
our  republic  by  those  who  have  received  its 
greatest  benefactions.  They  are  skillfully  and 
intelligently  led;  their  agents  Invade  every 
campus,  break  no  laws  and  prey  upon  the 
credulity  and  the  urge  for  adventure  that 
exists  in  all  youth.  They  ply  their  destructive 
schemes  bv  use  of  an  Ingenious  and  insidious 
philosophy  which  challenges  our  whole  sys- 
tem of  values. 

I  had  sometimes  felt  that  perhaps  men  like 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  exaggerated  the  Commu- 
nist danger.  But  when  I  saw  the  existing  sit- 
uation at  Berkeley,  I  changed  my  mind. 

One  asks  the  question:  How  can  these 
things  be?  The  agony  of  this  question  should 
be  borne  by  every  American.  Perhaps  we 
should  thank  God  for  the  many  thousands  of 
dedicated  professors  and  scientists  who  are 
faithful  to  their  responsibilities,  and  for  the 
further  fact  that  they  still  are  in  the  major- 
ity. Many  administrators  are  alert  to  the 
threatening  disaster,  but  often  feel  help- 
less for  many  reasons.  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss a  few  with  you: 

(1)  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  television 
networks  and  some  members  of  the  news 
media  have  been  large  contributors  to  the 
present  situation.  In  my  view,  too  many  pub- 
lications have  become  Journals  of  abnormal 
psychology,  and  television  is  the  most  mod- 
ern means  of  confusion,  distortion  and  dis- 
orientation of  the  mind  of  man  yet  Invented. 
The  dregs  of  campus  society  are  glorified 
through  presentation  by  the  news  media. 

Too  often  today,  one  must  turn  to  page 
16  of  the  newspapers  or  switch  the  TV  to 
soap  operas  or  movies  made  long  ago  to  find 
anything  normal  or  natural  about  the  hu- 
man animal. 

(2)  Our  universities  have  become  temples 
of  data  processing.  Freshman  Joe  is  only 
a  number.  He  is  too  often  offered  a 
curriculum  of  pap  such  as,  "How  to  fish 
in  the  Northwest,"  or  "How  to  play  games 
on  the  recreation  field,"  or  "English  I"  as  a 
euphemism  for  fourth  grade  English.  Fresh- 
man Joe  Is  taught  by   a   graduate   student 
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who  couldn't  care  less  about  him  and  is  In- 
terested only  in  how  to  finish  a  thesis  for 
a  master's  degree  and  thus  disappear  from 
the  legitimate  function  of  the  university — 
teaching — to  go  into  "research."  Freshman 
Joe  Is  hounded  by  a  horde  of  disinterested. 
Ill-prepared,  poorly  paid  harpies  known  as 
"counselors."  At  the  end  of  the  year,  he  finds 
himself  depersonalized  and  on  probation  be- 
cause he  didn't  make  the  necessary  grade 
point  averages.  Meanwhile,  highly  paid 
academicians  empty  bottles  into  test  tubes, 
push  rats  through  mazes,  cook  bacteria,  write 
scholarly  papers  for  scholarly  journals  and 
make  13  copies  for  their  government  grant. 
Freshman  Joe  sees  the  name  of  the  "great 
man"  in  the  university  catalogue  or  on  an 
office  door;  that's  about  as  far  as  he  evev 
gets  to  knowing  him  or  learning  from  him. 
It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  great  multi- 
university  of  today  has  no  room  for  the  olive 
grove  of  Socrates,  or  the  crack  in  the  castle 
wall  of  Pestaiozzl.  or  the  walk  to  Emmaus 
with  Christ. 

(3)  While  one  may  find  many  faults  In 
the  great  civilizing  institution  called  the 
university,  the  predicament  we  face  is  not 
totally  explained  in  terms  of  the  university. 
Recently,  a  seven-year-old  boy  was  sent  to 
me  for  psychological  analysis  He  had  set 
his  home  on  Are  three  times  and  the  last 
time  he  nearly  destroyed  it.  I  asked  him  why 
he  had  done  it.  He  looked  at  me  with  big 
earnest  eyes.  "It  was  the  only  way  I  could  get 
my  folks  to  come  home,"  he  explained. 

We  have  produced  a  generation  gap  by 
perching  on  cocktail  stools,  rushing  into  all 
the  social  and  economic  go-getter-isms,  and, 
when  at  home,  turning  on  the  TV.  We  live 
with  our  children  as  strangers,  little  realiz- 
ing that  there  are  others  who  do  commu- 
nicate with  them  and  who  think  with  them. 
The  English  have  a  saying,  "We  send  our 
son  to  the  schoolmaster,  but  the  school  boy 
educates  him." 

There  are  many  facets  to  the  problem. 
Our  political  leaders  compromise  with  in- 
dolence, greed  and  sloth,  forging  more  and 
more  chains  to  hamper  the  producer  and 
adding  more  and  more  stuffing  to  the  feath- 
er-bedding for  those  who  will  not  work. 

We  have  witnessed  the  degeneration  of  the 
theater  and  the  debauchery  of  the  motion 
picture.  We  place  heavy  emphasis  on  sex  ob- 
scenity, have  emptied  sex  of  its  spiritual 
values,  and  accepted  the  poverty-stricken 
fare  of  motel  short  order  sex. 

In  our  great  city  of  Chicago,  there  stands 
in  the  city  square  a  tremendous  so-called 
"art  form."  The  politicians  and  professors 
gathered  together  at  the  unveiling.  They 
talked  of  public  relations,  international  re- 
lations and  modem  art.  The  crowd  gaped  at 
the  big  shots.  "I  don't  know  what  it's  all 
about."  said  a  taxi  driver,  "and  I  don't  think 
they  do."  This  modern  exhibit  of  sculpture. 
In  the  center  of  one  of  our  nation's  greatest 
cities,  dally  speaks  of  the  depersonalization 
of  man.  Modern  art  critics  praise  the  mon- 
sters that  wriggle  from  the  caverns  of  Picas- 
so's subconsciousness. 

Prom  the  mouths  of  our  clergy,  too  often, 
comes  the  dragon-breath  of  Marxism,  wel- 
farism. Mao-ism,  that  leads  to  personal  de- 
generacy in  the  name  of  the  social  gospel. 
Our  educators,  too  often,  compromise  with 
ease  and  get-somethlng-for-nothing  pres- 
sures from  a  public  that  wants  the  symbols 
of  education  without  the  price.  Conse- 
quently, we  have  divested  our  curriculum  of 
the  difficult  dlsclpUne  of  the  classics.  We 
have  accepted,  too  often,  the  concept  of  edu- 
cation as  a  custodial  function.  "Just  keep 
them  off  the  street!"  Thanks  to  the  non- 
failure  policy  of  our  public  and  parochial 
schools,  we  have  overwhelmed  the  universi- 
ties with  a  host  of  seml-Ullterates.  These 
InsUtutlons  adjusted  to  this  flood  of  incom- 
petence by  cheapening  the  curriculum  and 
debating  the  worth  of  a  college  degree.  Nowa- 
days. It  serves  merely  as  an  I.D.  card  for  Job 
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application  or  as  a  ticket  or  admlMlon  to  the 
Society  of  the  Lounge. 

Our  courts  of  law  have  compromised  with 
crime,  and  officers  of  the  law  are  badgered 
as  never  before  in  the  history  of  our  nation. 
All   this  is   not  unnoticed   by  our  youth. 
You  had  better  believe  It !  It  would  be  a  com- 
plete distortion  to  think  that  what  I  have 
been  saying  here  Is  the  real  picture  of  our 
youth  or  characteristic  of  the  majority  of  It. 
Never   has    there   been   a   generation    whoee 
average  health  and  strength  is  greater.  Never 
before  has  there  been,  among  the  children 
of  men.  a  generation  equal  to  the  present  one 
in  intelligence,  abUlty  and  capacity  to  per- 
form. These  young  people  now  provide  the 
footfalls  in  the  halls  of  our  institutions  of 
learning.  They  are  capable  of  meeting  the 
challenge  of  greatness.  However,  they  are  the 
victims  of  our  generation,  which  dally  bathes 
them   m  the   glorified  dregs   and   iniquities 
of  our  society  as  portrayed  by  many  of  our 
artiste,   writers   and   self -anointed   Intellec- 
tuals, and  by  muckrakers  In  the  news  and 
commvmlcatlons   media.   Our   young   people 
are  frustrated  by  the  lock-step  of  inferiority 
imposed  on  them  in  our  schools.  They  are 
neglected  yet  Indulged  by  their  parents,  un- 
inspired by  our  churches,  and  disillusioned 
by  our  own  political  infidelities  to  the  princi- 
ples of  our  Constitution.  Thus  many  of  our 
young  people  have  become  easy  prey  to  thoee 
who  lead  them  Into  moral  degeneration,  po- 
litical anarchy,  religious  nihilism  and  per- 
sonal disaster. 

I  ask  you:  What  Is  wrong  with  an  honest 
devotion  to  the  things  that  have  made  our 
country  great?  What  Is  wrong  with  "In  Ood 
We  Trust"?  I  ask  you:  Shall  we  stand  again 
on  our  proven  values,  or  shall  we  go  stutter- 
ing and  stumbling,  brawling  and  burning, 
reeling  and  bleeding,  back  to  barbarism? 


DECLINING  FAITH  IN  THE  MILI- 
TARY—A FACT  TO  CONSIDER 
CAREFULLY 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  4,  1969 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  our  so-called 
Military  Establishment  is  the  center  of 
widespread  public  discussion  and  often 
heated  debate,  an  editorial  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Sunday  Call- 
Chronicle  newspaper  in  AUentown,  Pa., 
is  worthy  of  widespread  dissemination. 

In  his  editorial,  Mr.  Edward  D.  Miller 
offers  a  thought-provoking  commentary 
on  present  day  public  opinion  regarding 
the  "military." 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  and 
representatives  of  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Federal  Government.  It  deserves 
our  thoughtful  consideration. 

Mr.  Miller  neither  condones  nor  dis- 
misses lightly  the  errors  which  have  pro- 
duced an  avalanche  of  antimilitary  criti- 
cism. On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
editorial  points  out  the  potential  dangers 
of  applying  our  criticism  with  a  broad 
and  indiscriminate  brush. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
Declining  FArrH  in  Mn-rrABT 
(By  Edward  D.  Miller) 

There  was  a  time  when  a  general  with  a 
sufficiently  impressive  cluster  of  ribbons 
could  walk  into  a  congressional  hearing,  re- 
quest a  few  bilUon  dollars  for  a  new  weapons 
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system  and  get  id  without  much  dlaeusslon. 
Those  days  are  o-tier. 

Citizens  of  yesteryear  respected  a  man  In 
uniform  almost  liutomatlcally.  His  service 
to  his  country,  the  thinking  went,  set  him 
apart.  Seldom  wete  his  motives  questioned. 
His  dedication  overshadowed  everything. 
Those  days  are  over  too. 

The  pendulum  of  public  opinion,  which 
used  to  be  permanently  fixed  in  the  danger- 
ously extreme  portion  of  blind  respect,  Is 
swinging  to  an  equally  dangerous  resting 
place — blind  svisplcion  and  contempt.  Fortu- 
nately It  has  not  feached  that  point  yet  and 
It  must  not  be  allowed  to.  But  concerned 
citizens  should  understand  why  It  Is  moving 
and  what  It  will  take  to  stop  It. 

Respect  of  the  military  has  declined  seri- 
ously during  the  last  five  years  because  of 
a  series  of  blun4er8,  miscalculations,  bad 
Judgments.  Inefficiencies  and  scandals.  Con- 
sider the  followliig  Incidents: 

The  Air  Force'^  C6A  transport  plane  Is 
probably  going  ta  cost  the  taxpayers  about 
$a  billion  more  tfcan  the  original  Pentagon 
eetlmates. 

The  Safeguard  intlbalUstlc  missile  system 
will  cost  anywheiTB  from  $10  billion  to  $60 
billion,  depending  Ion  how  successful  the  mil- 
itary Is  In  lobbying  for  a  complete  system. 

Costs  for  the  yietnam  War  ajre  running 
about  $SS  blllloni  a  year.  About  every  six 
mdhths  flfice  1964  the  Defense  Dep>artment 
has  blithely  told  the  American  public  that 
"we  have  turned  |he  comer  In  Vietnam,"  or 
that  "we  can  nowj  see  the  light  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel."       ! 

The  Army's  forn^er  provost  marshal  general 
and  chief  of  the  i  military  police  corps  has 
been  charged  with  i  unauthorized  private  sales 
of  military  and  civilian  firearms  and  stripped 
of  his  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

Several  sergeantfc.  Including  the  first  ser- 
geant major  of  thi  Army,  have  been  accused 
of  raking  In  more  jthan  $1  million  while  op- 
erating or  selUngi  to  service  clubs  In  this 
country  and  In  Vietnam.  They  have  been 
accused  of  skimming  money  from  slot  ma- 
chines, stealing  Mnds  for  capital  for  their 
own  corporation  at»d  accepting  kickbacks  on 
the  bookings  at  tike  clubs. 

The  Special  Fortes  has  been  linked  with 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  In  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  Vlet4amese  double  agent.  The 
Army  dropped  thelcharges  without  sufficient 
explanation. 

An  Army  nerve  |  gas  test  killed  hundreds 
of  sheep  In  the  Rockies  and  the  Army  denied 
any  blame  for  18  months  before  confessing 
responsibility. 

A  Marine  doctot  and  chaplain  have  ac- 
cused the  corps  of  brutalizing  prisoners  In 
the  Camp  Pendletin.  Calif.,  brig. 

These  are  but  i  few  of  the  Incidents  In 
the  last  few  years  which  have  contributed  to 
the  sinking  image  [of  the  military.  The  con- 
fusion about  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident, 
the  capture  of  th^  Pueblo,  the  ability  of  a 
Russian-built  Cub^  Mlg  to  land  at  a  Flor- 
ida Air  Force  bas^  without  U.S.  Jets  rising 
to  meet  it  and  gk'owlng  awareness  of  the 
Inequities  in  the  mUitary  Judicial  system 
have  further  fanned  the  fires  of  discontent. 
The  danger  thli  eroding  public  opinion 
presents  is  that  t^e  military  will  be  forced 
Into  a  comer  of  i  society — defensive  about 
criticism,  secretlvi.  Inward-looking.  If  the 
dedicated  career  officers  feel  their  sacrifices 
are  not  appreclatad,  they  wlU  either  leave 
the  service  of  their  country  or  band  together 
as  a  rejected  classi  Even  a  brief  reading  of 
history  points  out  the  dangers  present  In  a 
military  class  which  feels  separated  from 
the  rest  of  society. 

To  prevent  this  tfecay  from  becoming  per- 
manent, the  military  establishment  must 
realize  that  Its  greatest  mistake  of  the  past 
has  been  a  lack  o|  candor  with  the  rest  of 
society.  As  the  nation  becomes  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  aqd  aspirations  of  Its  young, 
Its  black.  Its  poor;  the  military  must  also 
open  up  to  society  rather  than  turn  Its  back. 
An  attitude  whi^h  says  that  once  a  man 
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becomes  a  soldier  he  is  tr.S.  government 
property  and  has  no  rights  must  be  peeled 
away.  The  Idea  that  the  national  treasury  Is 
bottomless  when  It  comes  to  military  hard- 
ware must  be  eliminated. 

Military  leaders  must  be  wise  enough  to 
see  that  what  has  been  standard  operating 
procedure  will  no  lon^r  suffice.  Not  only 
mviet  the  individual  soldier  be  treated  with 
dignity  and  Justice,  but  society  Itself  must 
be  accorded  its  priorities. 

The  armed  forces  cannot  claim  to  be  de- 
fending the  free  enterprise  system  when  their 
own  abuses  are  undermining  the  financial 
stability  of  that  system.  The  military  can- 
not argue  that  it  fights  in  Vietnam  for  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  Justice  when  Its  own  code 
of  fustlce  violates  those  principles  with 
brutal  and  unwarranted  punishments. 

The  military  has  established  a  fine  record 
during  our  history.  It  cannot  aflford  to  have 
this  blemished  by  extreme  public  reaction  to 
its  excesses. 


NEED  NATIONAL  UNITY  ON 
VIETNAM  ISSUE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    UXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  President  Nixon  has  reemphaslzed 
in  a  very  objective  and  logical  manner 
the  need  for  national  unity  over  Vietnam 
and  has  appealed  to  the  public  for  an 
understanding  of  our  long-term  foreign 
policy  goals,  he  hopefully  will  receive  a 
strong  display  of  public  support.  How- 
ever, it  is  obvious  that  the  President's 
sane  approach  to  international  problems 
will  still  be  subject  to  intense  criticism 
and  the  professional  organizers  of  next 
week's  moratorium  will  continue  their 
protest. 

An  article  carried  in  the  Thursday, 
October  23,  Blue  Island,  111.,  Sun- 
Standard  by  Columnist  Leonard  Car- 
riere,  is  as  an  effective  commentary  on 
the  subject  of  moratorium  performance 
as  any  I  have  seen  and  therefore  I  place 
it  into  the  Record  to  draw  attention  to 
this  sound  commentary: 
Ik  Passing 
(By  Leonard  Carriere) 

Every  now  and  then  someone  comes  along 
with  the  ability  to  voice  an  Idea  that  touches 
the  very  depths  of  your  soul.  Malcolm 
Thompson  of  Las  Vegas.  Nevada,  whose  18 
year  old  son  was  klUed  in  Viet  Nam,  in  re- 
sponding to  the  Moratorium  of  October  15th, 
had  this  to  say : 

"When  those  hypocrites  read  the  list  of 
dead  who  defended  South  Viet  Nam,  let 
them  know  that  they  have  reached  the  ulti- 
mate low  in  the  world  record  of  human 
infamy,  In  that  they  wilUngly  and  cunningly 
utter  a  dead  man's  name  to  achieve  the 
defeat  of  the  cause  for  which  he  died. 

"America  cannot  be  permitted  to  perpetual- 
ly persuade  its  citizens  to  Instill  In  their 
sons  a  sense  of  patriotism,  loyalty,  and  a  de- 
termination to  defend  the  oppressed,  and 
then,  after  the  sons  have  died,  suddenly 
change  her  mind  and  yield  to  those  who 
have  killed  them." 

There  is  no  more  that  need  be  said. 

In  truth,  the  dissidents  are  not  great  in 
number — they  have  high  vlalblllty.  They 
achieve  an  effect  greatly  disproportionate  to 
their  numbers.  Their  actions,  their  thoughts, 
strike  a  responsive  chord  in  certain  publica- 
tions as  well  as  members  of  the  fourth  estate, 
as  a  result  of  which  their  vlsibUlty  Is  ma- 
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terlallzed,  while  the  vast,  vast  majority,  not 
representative  of  their  views,  go  about  their 
dally  affairs  unnoticed  and  unheralded. 

One  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  un- 
balanced picture  is  that  the  world  does  not 
understand  us,  our  purpose,  nor  our  deter- 
mination. The  enemy  understands  It  less. 
The  antics  of  the  few  provide  Hanod  with 
great  comfort  and  hope,  hope  In  that  the 
seemingly  derisive  forces  in  our  society  cause 
Hand  to  take  more  time.  More  time  trans- 
lates Itself  Into  more  death.  The  list  of  the 
dead  will  be  longer,  made  longer  by  those 
whose  aim  Is  to  eliminate  it  altogether.  When 
again  they  read  those  names  let  them  choose 
and  mark  with  an  asterisk  those  which  ap- 
pear there  in  consequence  of  their  misguided 
motives.  The  bullets  that  kill  are  not  all  fired 
by  the  soldier  In  the  field. 

We  do  not  have  a  state  of  declared  war 
although  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  at 
war.  It  was  a  state  of  declared  war  that  led 
this  country  to  Imprison  tens  of  thousands 
of  loyal  Japanese  during  World  War  II  who 
did  nothing  and  said  less,  while  our  present- 
day  monsters  go  abroad  unpunished  In  the 
land,  advocating  treason,  sedition  and  re- 
bellion. Somewhere,  somehow,  the  ends  of 
Justice  are  not  being  served. 

The  world  must  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  American  people  are  not  divided  to 
the  extent  that  they  would  believe.  This  can- 
not and  Is  not  being  accomplished  with  the 
present  format.  The  world  is  only  willing  to 
believe  that  which  It  can  see.  Come  Novem- 
ber 15th  another  and  more  Intensive  Mora- 
torium demonstration  is  being  planned.  Is  it 
not  logical  that  those  of  us  who  are  of  a 
contrary  mind  display  our  loyalty  and  pur- 
jxjse  by  counterdemonstratlon  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  the  actions  and  antics  of  those 
who  would  serve  the  enemy  appear  but  as  a 
fly  speck  on  the  devils  dung  heap?  And  could 
this  not  be  best  accomplished  on  November 
11th  when  we  traditionally  honor  the  fallen, 
led  by  their  brothers  in  the  American  Legion 
and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  various  civic  and  fraternal 
organizations,  whose  sons  make  up  the  list  of 
the  dead? 

This,  Hanoi  can  understand.  This  the  world 
can  understand.  Let  our  purjKwe  and  actions 
end  the  list  of  the  dead,  rather  than  to  have 
the  few  unwittingly  add  a  single  name  there- 
to. The  fabric  of  peace  is  woven  by  many 
hands,  not  the  least  of  which  are  yours.  Let 
us  not  yield  to  those  who  have  not  only 
killed  our  sons  but  whose  stated  intent  is  to 
destroy  us  all.  Some  would  say  that  that 
which  we  do  is  immoral.  I  say,  there  is  less 
morality  in  capitulation;  In  capitulation  we 
dishonor  not  only  dead,  but  ourselves.  That 
is  the  greater  evil. 


AIR    TRAFFIC    CONTROLLERS,    UN- 
SUNG  HEROES  OF  THE   SKYWAYS 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
ica's air  traffic  controllers  are  the  im- 
sung  heroes  of  the  skyways.  Only  gradu- 
ally is  the  general  public  becoming  aware 
of  these  men  behind  the  scenes — of  the 
tremendous  responsibilities  they  carry, 
the  pressures  under  which  they  work,  the 
mental,  physical,  and  emotional  stamina 
they  must  have  to  make  repeated  rapid- 
flre,  accurate  decisions.  On  their  alert- 
ness rests  our  safety  in  the  air. 

My  own  admiration  for  these  dedi- 
cated men  has  been  boundless  for  many 
years.  Both  as  a  private  pilot  and  a  fre- 
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quent  traveler  on  commercial  planes,  I 
know  how  much  depends  on  them. 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
opened  last  Tuesday's  Plain  Dealer  to 
discover  an  excellent,  full-page  article 
featuring  two  of  my  good  friends,  Bobby 
C.  Coll  and  Emil  R.  Etoery.  Essentially, 
Terence  Sheridan's  fine  story  is  a 
graphic  profile  of  Bob  Coil  on  the  Job 
as  an  air  traffic  controller  at  Cleveland 
Hopkins  Airport.  It  tells  of  his  devotion 
to  his  work  as  well  as  the  tensions  which 
accompany  decisions  that  may  literally 
mean  life  or  death. 

I  am  glad,  too,  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  salute  Bob's  crew  chief,  Emll 
Emery,  a  dean  of  air  controllers  who 
has  given  so  much  of  his  life  to   air 

cafgtv 

These  two  great  men,  Etail  Emery  and 
Bob  Coil,  and  all  of  the  air  controllers 
like  them  across  the  Nation  are  long 
overdue  for  an  expression  of  the  grati- 
tude we  feel  to  them.  The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Plain  Dealer,  Oct.  28,   1969] 

TXNBION.    WORKT    PLAOTTE    HOPKINS    Am 
CONTROLXJXS 

(By  Terence  Sheridan) 
Bobby  C.  Ooll,  a  31-year-old  air-traffic  con- 
troller at  Cleveland  Hopkins  International 
Airport,  expects  to  burn  out  In  nine  years. 
He  assists  aircraft  to  arrive  and  depart 
safely  at  the  airport,  the  16th  busiest  air 
terminal  In  the  nation  with  150,177  com- 
mercial airline  operations  In   1968. 

Near  misses  In  a  crowded  sky  are  burned 
into  his  mind. 
"You  don't  think  of  near  misses,"  he  says. 
"You  are  too  damn  busy  to  think  of  them, 
but  they  are  there,  back  of  your  mind." 

Three  weeks  ago  a  light  plane  zipped  out  of 
a  cloud  into  the  path  of  a  climbing  Jet.  The 
Jet  screamed  Into  a  500-foot  dive  and  avoided 
collision. 
"Just  one  of  many  near  misses,"  says  Coll. 
Coll,  one  of  8,500  alr-trafflc  controllers 
working  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration (FAA),  has  been  at  Hopkins  since 
1963. 

He  works  in  the  control  tower,  a  glass  box 
called  "the  cab"  80  feet  above  the  runways. 
He  has  worked  in  alr-trafflc  control  in 
Seattle  and  Atlantic  City.  By  the  time  he  Is 
40,  he  will  have  23  years  In  air  control,  count- 
ing four  years  in  the  Air  Force. 

He  has  a  $15,000  annual  salary,  a  wife,  two 
children,  a  private  pilot's  license  and  worries. 
He  worries  about  the  near  misses,  the 
traffic  Jam  In  the  sky  and  the  Jets  yet  to 
come,  like  Boeing's  B747,  a  behemoth  fitted 
out  to  carry  362  passengers. 

With  adjustments  the  B747.  scheduled  for 
a  Dec.  16  New  York-London-Prankftu-t  com- 
mercial flight,  can  accommodate  490  pas- 
sengers, seated  10  abreast. 

Coll  and  30  other  air  controllers  helped 
last  year  with  318,396  aircraft  takeofls  and 
landings  at  Hopkins,  the  29th  in  the  nation 
In  terms  of  total  airport  operations. 

"Air  traffic  has  Increased  25%  a  year,"  said 
Coll.  "By  1974  our  traffic  will  double. 

"This  airport  Is  too  small  for  them.  Air- 
ports are  10  years  behind  the  times. 

"One  of  the  blggets  problems  is  shortage 
of  air  controllers  with  outdated  equipment 
at  outdated  airports." 

Coll  Is  chairman  of  the  local  safety  com- 
mittee of  Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers 
OrganlzaUon  (PATCO) . 

"Tension?  There's  nothing  to  compare  with 
it,  nothing  in  industrial  wcwk. 

"It's  quite  standard  to  stop  and  have  a 
beer  and  imwlnd.  Have  a  bull  session  to  cut 
the  tension.  After  a  busy  day,  you  are  so 
keyed  up  you  can't  get  to  sleep.  Even  when 
the  fatigue  Is  there  you  cant  get  to  sleep." 
Some  of  the  tension  Is  reduced  by  alter- 
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natlng  positions  on  live  control  and  Instru- 
ment control  m  the  tower. 

Controllers  also  split  their  work  day  by 
manning  one  of  four  16-lnch  scanning  scopes 
in  the  third-floor  radar  room. 

As  ears  become  adapted  to  the  crackle 
of  headsets,  so  eyes  become  adjusted  to  the 
dimly  lit  radar  room,  which  electronically 
monitors  Hopkln's  Jurisdiction,  and  air  corri- 
dor covering  a  30-mlle  radius. 

As  green  blips  sparkle  and  recede  on  the 
radar  tubes,  controllers  herd  aircraft,  sepa- 
rating them  In  trail  for  landing  or  over- 
flights, picking  them  up  at  points  designated 
by  the  regional  air-control  center  In  Oberlln. 
At  3  p.m.  Coll  put  on  a  subdued  brown 
sport  coat  and  lights  another  cigarette.  This 
week  he  is  working  from  7  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 
Next  week  it  will  be  3  to  11  p.m.  Every 
sixth  week  he  works  from  11  p.m.  to  7  a.m. 

"I  won't  come  In  on  overtime.  If  they  call 
me.  I  feel  five  days  Is  enough."  he  said. 

Coil's  wife,  Roeeann,  said:  "I  don't  really 
like  the  shifts  very  much.  I  have  to  bring  up 
the  children  by  myself." 

The  family  lives  at  16104  Ramona  Drive, 
Mlddleburg  Heights. 

"I  dont  take  my  work  home  with  me,"  says 
Coll.  "But  my  wife  knows  when  I've  had  a 
hard  day  and  she  stays  away  from  me." 

•The  Job  has  a  lot  of  pressure, "  says  Mrs. 
Coll. 

Coll  adds:  "There's  something  about  avia- 
tion that  keeps  you  in  it.  something  you  cim't 
put  your  finger  on." 

Peeling  that  their  complaints  to  the  PAA 
were  going  unheeded,  477  U.S.  controllers 
called  in  sick  two  consecutive  days  last  June, 
paralyzing  air  traffic  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  public  had  discovered  air  controllers. 
"There  Is  so  much  traffic  and  so  few  con- 
trollers you  have  to  be  on  the  lookout  all 
the  time,  like  being  on  a  swivel,"  says  Coll. 
He  moves  gracefully,  swlveling  his  6-foot- 
three,  210-pound  frame  fishing  a  mentho- 
lated cigarette  out  of  the  pocket  of  his  drip- 
dry  shirt. 

At  11:18  this  morning  a  Boeing  737  was 
cleared  for  takeoff  by  Coll.  The  Jet  taxied 
down  23  Left,  the  9,000-foot  runway,  longest 
at  Hopkins. 

The  celling  was  3,000  feet,  the  sky  broken 
by  clouds. 

Someone  handed  Coll  a  cup  of  coffee,  his 
sixth  of  the  momlng.  Two  weeks  after  a  cof- 
fee maker  was  installed  in  the  tower,  the 
controllers  had  drunk  3,200  cups  of  coffee. 

While  Coil's  cup  of  coffee  steamed  un- 
touched. United  Flight  402,  a  Boeing  707,  was 
cleared  for  landing  on  23  Left. 

"Wind  Is  two  five  degrees  at  two  zero."  Coll 
informed  the  arriving  plane. 

Four  Jets  lined  up  for  departure  as  Coil's 
cigarette  burned  down  In  an  ash  tray. 

The  Jets  departed  at  one-minute  intervals, 
beginning  at  11:28. 

An  average  work  load  In  the  tower  means  a 
plane  arriving  or  departing  every  minute. 

A  Cessna  392  radioed  It  was  coming  in  from 
the  south,  10  miles  out,  and  requested  land- 
ing Instructions. 

A  Boeing  727,  arriving  from  the  southwest, 
was  cleared  to  land. 

A  few  seconds  later  two  Apaches  and  two 
Cessnas  approached  the  airport  from  differ- 
ent directions,  and  a  Beechcraft  took  off. 

Coil,  a  button  transmitter  In  his  left  hand 
and  a  cigarette  In  his  right  hand,  said : 

"The  thing  Is  to  keep  yovu-  verbiage  down. 
You  have  to  use  minimum  words." 

Prom  11:18  a.m.  to  1:01  p.m.,  100  aircraft 
had  arrived  or  departed. 

"A  light  day — a  real  breather,"  said  Emil 
R.  Emery,  crew  chief. 

"At  45  you're  over  the  hill  In  this  business," 
said  Emery,  In  air  control  26  of  his  45  years. 
"This  Is  a  young  man's  game." 
"If  I'm  not  off  the  (control)  boards  at  40, 
I'll  resign,"  says  Coll. 

"I  feel  that's  the  maximum  age  1  should 
be  working  the  boards." 
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PERMANENT   LABELING 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
our  concern  today  over  inadequate  and 
improp>er  labeling  of  poisons  which  are 
contained  in  many  standard  household 
supplies,  I  would  like  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing news  item  from  the  Screen  Print- 
ing Association  which  calls  for  "direct, 
permanent,  childproof"  printing  on 
common  containers. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  esti- 
mates that  between  500,000  and  1  million 
persons  are  victims  of  accidental  poison- 
ing in  the  United  States  each  year:  al- 
most half  of  that  number  are  children. 
Permanent  printing  which  would  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  container  would 
make  possible  immediate  identification 
of  the  poison  or  caustic  agents  involved 
and  therefore,  would  signal  the  immedi- 
ate administration  of  the  negating  an- 
tidote procedures.  Too  often,  the  paper 
labels  are  lost  as  the  news  release  indi- 
cates. I  hope  the  Federal  agencies  will 
take  cognizance  of  the  safety  possibili- 
ties. 

The  article  follows: 
Screen  Printers  REgtTEsr  Nixon   Adminis- 
tration Help  in  Proper  Labeling  of  Poi- 
son  Containers 

Washington,  D.C. — The  Screen  Printing 
Association  today  called  upon  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  leadership  In  helping  save  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  children  who  are  an- 
nually poisoned  by  Improperly  labeled,  dan- 
gerous household  supplies  and  toxic  sub- 
str&nccs. 

In  a  simultaneous  communication  to 
Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  Stans  and 
President  Nixon's  Special  Assistant  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer,  the  As- 
sociation pointed  to  the  many  potentially 
poisonous  household  products  that  become 
a  "mysterious  danger  "  when  the  container 
label  is  removed  or  lost.  SPA  pointed  out 
that  mothers  are  often  unable  to  tell  their 
community  or  hospital  Poison  Information 
Centers  what  their  children  have  swaUowed 
because  of  improper  labeling,  thus  negating 
proper  antidote  procedures. 

Both  Administration  officials  were  urged  to 
help  formulate  and  promote  enactment  of 
Federal  regulations  requiring  labelling  Infor- 
mation to  be  printed  directly  and  perma- 
nently on  aU  containers  of  hazardous  and 
toxic  substances. 

In  its  letter,  the  Association  stated: 
"We  abhor  the  increasing  record  of  scores 
of  young  children  being  poisone<'.  annually 
while  helpless  mothers  stand  by  unable  to 
tell  the  emergency  doctor  or  hospital  Poison 
Information  Center  what  the  child  has  swal- 
lowed—simply becatise  the  container  label 
has  been  lost  or  marred.  Owe  Nation's  tech- 
nology can  put  an  end  to  this  'mysterious' 
danger  through  proper  labelling. 

•Direct,  permanent,  'child-proof  printing 
on  all  types  of  containers  is  today  a  well- 
establUhed  practice,  as  evidenced  In  any  gro- 
cery or  drug  store  (Coke  bottles,  toothpaste 
tubes  beer  cans,  shaving  cream  cans,  plastic 
bottles,  lip-stick  tubes,  etc.).  The  identifi- 
cation—screen printed- becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  container.  We  ask:  Why  not  do  so 
universally  on  all  containers  for  dangerous 
and  toxic  substances?" 

The  Association  pointed  out  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  by  stating : 

"The  National  Clearing  House  of  Poison 
Control  Centers.  U.8.  Public  Health  Service, 
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estimates  that  qetween  500.000  and  1,000.- 
000  persons  ara  accidentally  poisoned  by 
solid  and  liquid  substances  each  year  In  the 
United  States.  While  these  figures  are  esti- 
mates. 105,000  Accidental  poisonings  were 
reported  in  1968  by  the  420  Poison  Control 
Centers  which  voluntarily  submitted  statis- 
tical Informatloti  to  the  Federal  agency. 
Children  under  tiie  age  of  five  accounted  for 
71.563  of  these  poisonings,  while  an  addi- 
tional 6.152  Incidents  concerned  children  age 
five  to  fourteen.  The  National  Vital  Statistics 
Bureau  reported  S.506  Icnown  deaths  by  acci- 
dental poisoning!  In  1967." 

A  pledge  of  SPiA's  "full  support  and  coun- 
sel" was  tendered  to  all  Interested  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration ofQclals  by  the  Association's 
Executive  Vice  President,  Carl  D.  Soresl,  for 
"any  constructHe  Container  Marking  Pro- 
gram calling  for)  the  life  protection  of  the 
consumer." 

Parents  who  ar^  concerned  about  this  mat- 
ter are  invited  to(  write  SPA.  708  Associations 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 


RONALD  A.   t»UOAN,  WISCONSIN 
EjAIRYMAN 


HOIiL  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 


WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSH  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. \  November  4.  1969 


Mr.  SCHADI 
Ronald  A.  Dot 
cently  sold  the 


With  the  sale 
years  of  servlc^ 
was  brought  to  i 


JERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr, 
;an,  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  re- 
^ntire  dairy  herd  of  what 
had  since  1911  i  constituted  the  basis  of 
the  largest  daiijy  in  and  around  Beloit, 
}f  his  herd,  an  era  of  62 
I  to  southern  Wisconsin 
1  close. 

Ron  Dougan,  ti  dairyman,  seed  grower, 
conservationist,! experimenter,  patron  of 
the  arts,  and  teacher  has  contributed 
much  to  the  people  of  southern  Wiscon- 
sin. It  is  with  pleasure,  and  with  some 
remorse,  that  I'  place  an  article  in  the 
Congressional  Record  from  the  Beloit 
Daily  News  on  the  closing  of  the  Dougan 
Dairy  and  with  It  commend  Ron  Dougan 
for  his  outstanoing  leadership  In  busi- 
ness, agriculture,  and  commimity: 
Dougan   H^d    Solo;    Eba    Ends 


(By 

He  brushed  a' 
reveal  two  chlldsl 
Crete  floor. 

"The  biggest  oi 
Doiigan.  "My  bn 
In  Che  floor  whei 
in  1911."  That's 
the  dairy  buslnei 

It  was  a  day  f( 
In   and   around 
CoUey  Road  east 

It   was   Dougai 
fanner. 

Inside  a  large 
went  on  for  hour 
the  interjected  ci 
tolling  the  vlrtuei 

"Look  at  her. 
"She's  safe  with 
She's    all    cow; 
money  .  .  ." 

CO. 

And  the  auctioneer  resumed,  coaxing  and 
chiding  the  sparse  crowd  of  farmers  to  bid 
the  price  up.  He  iarted  most  of  the  animals 
at  $350  or  $400,  ttten  accepted  a  lower  ojien- 
Ing  oSer  and  usually  managed  to  get  the  bid 
well  over  his  starting  flgure  before  crying 
"sold!"  Top  price  was  about  $500. 

The  animals  hi  id  brought  a  good.  If  not 
spectacular,  price  "Not  as  much  as  I  had 
hoped,  but  more  t  lan  I  feared,"  s&ld  Dougan. 


Bill  Behllng) 

y  the  sawdust  bedding  to 

;e  handprints  In  the  con- 

e  is  mine,"  chuckled  Ron 
her  and  I  left  our  marks 
our  father  built  this  barn 
hen  Ron  Dougan  got  into 

Friday,  he  got  out. 

such  nostalgic  Interludes 
he   great,   round   barn   on 

Beloit. 
s   last  hurrah   as   a  dairy 

ent  an  auctioneer's  chant 
interrupted  frequently  by 

imments  of  a  ringman  ex- 
of  the  cattle  being  sold. 

ys!"  the  ringman  shouted, 

alf,  and  look  at  her  width, 
e'll    make    you    a    lot    of 

PRICES  UP 
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The  sale  attracted  only  about  40  people,  and 
as  It  began  Dougan  was  "sick  about  It."  But 
It  soon  became  clear  that  those  who  took 
time  off  from  harvesting  corn  and  soybeans, 
were  there  for  a  purpose.  They  added  some 
heavy  producers  to  their  herds:  the  Dougan 
cattle  have  been  making  around  two  tons  of 
milk  dally.  Buyers  were  here  from  through- 
out Wisconsin  and  northern  Illinois. 

Standing  by  the  chute  leading  to  the  sale 
ring  was  Dougan,  hatleas  and  In  work 
clothes.  As  the  cattle  were  herded,  one  by 
one.  Into  the  ring  E>ougan  glanced  at  the  sale 
book  and  murmured  Something,  usually  to 
himself,  about  the  cow  on  sale. 

wire  BRrwED  coftee 

Then  he'd  turn  away  and  talk  about  other 
things.  Of  his  father,  the  late  Rev.  W.  J. 
(Daddy)  Dougan,  who  came  to  Beloit  and 
established  a  dairy  business  in  1907.  Of  the 
satisfying  years,  when  the  dairy  and  a  seed 
com  business  (still  operating)  flourished.  Of 
his  son  and  daughters  and  grandchildren. 
Of  his  wife  Vera,  nationally  prominent  in 
music  club  circles,  who  spent  Friday  brew- 
ing coffee  for  the  auction  crowd  because  a 
commercial  lunch  wagon  never  arrived. 

Dougan,  the  indefatigable  tour  guide,  has 
shown  thoiisands  of  Beloit  youngsters  the 
wonders  of  a  dairy  farm.  He  was  still  at  it 
Friday,  pointing  out  Interesting  things  to 
sale  visitors.  Such  as  the  "Alms  of  This 
Farm,"  painted  on  the  side  of  a  huge  silo  In 
the  center  of  the  familiar  Dougan  round 
bam. 

The  "alms"  were  painted  there  well  over 
50  years  ago  by  Dougan's  Father: 

1.  Food  crops. 

2.  Proper  storage. 

3.  Profitable  operation. 

4.  A  stable  market. 

5.  Life  as  well  as  a  living. 

TALK  OF  FATHER 

Reminiscing:  "My  father's  method  of  pro- 
tecting the  market  price  was  different  from 
that  of  the  co-ops  and  other  organizations. 
He  believed  in  'vertical  integration,'  growing 
the  feed,  raising  the  calves,  milking  the 
cows,  processing  the  milk,  and  selling  the 
milk  at  the  customer's  doorstep.  I  followed 
his  lead." 

It's  the  same  with  the  Dougan  seed  busi- 
ness. Hybrid  corn  is  raised  on  the  farm, 
processed  there,  and  sold  direct  to  farmers 
throughout  the  Midwest.  Dougan  plans  to 
continue  that  part  of  the  business.  He  dis- 
posed of  the  dfUry  operation  three  years  ago 
and  then  decided  to  sell  the  herd. 

It  wasn't  an  easy  decision.  9 

Selling  the  herd  was  a  little  like  selling  a 
part  of  himself. 

Ron  Dougan  was  only  11  when  he  placed 
his  right  hand  in  the  still-soft  cement  of 
the  round  barn's  floor.  The  bam  was  de- 
signed wtlh  the  milking  cow  stanchions  cir- 
cling the  alio,  from  whence  came  much  of  the 
feed.  In  feeding,  as  in  milking,  "You  worked 
your  way  around  the  barn  and  the  tools  and 
utensils  ended  up  right  where  they  be- 
longed," Dougan  said. 

An  early-day  professor  suggested  the  round 
barn  design,  and  the  Dougans  have  been  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  the  experts  ever  since. 
The  farms  have  been  showplaces  of  soil  con- 
servation practices;  new  varieties  of  seed 
have  been  developed  there,  new  feeding  and 
cattle  handling  techniques  have  been  tried 
in  the  Dougan  barn. 

Dougan's  progressiveness  as  a  farmer  led 
him  to  be  associated  with  many  agricultural 
experimental  endeavors.  Including  the  arti- 
ficial breeding  of  cattle.  He  was  a  founder 
and  longtime  director  of  the  American 
Breeders  Service  and  the  Rock  County  Breed- 
ers Cooperative.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Study  of  Genetics, 
which  In  Its  early  years  mainly  concerned  it- 
self with  dairy  cattle. 

ONCE    HAD    GUERNSEY 

The  Dougan  Dairy  once  boasted  all-Guern- 
sey milk,   which   is  somewhat   richer    than 
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the  milk  of  most  other  breeds.  But  the  pub- 
lic's preferences  changed  and  in  later  years 
Dougan  gradually  switched  from  Guernseys 
to  Holstelns,  a  breed  that  produces  heavily. 
Through  the  means  of  artificial  insemination 
he  experimented  with  various  crossbreeds, 
eventually  settling  on  straight  Holsteln 
breeding  although  not  insisting  on  purebred 
registration. 

The  Dougan  policies  were  not  calculated 
to  please  purebred  cattle  people.  Using  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association  testing  rec- 
ords for  his  own  herd,  and  selecting  the  se- 
men of  bulls  with  a  background  of  heavy 
producing,  Dougan  built  a  herd  of  milking 
cows  long  on  production  but  not  always 
meeting  the  coloring  and  type  requirements 
of  the  breed  purists.  Many  of  the  Dougan 
animals  sold  Friday  were  registered,  however, 
and  in  most  cases  brought  a  higher  price. 

"Maybe,"  mused  Dougan,  "these  breed  peo- 
ple have  a  pwlnt." 

When  it  was  over,  117  cows  and  calves  had 
been  auctioned  off  and  Dougan  was  out  of 
the  dairy  business.  After  62  years. 

Friday  was  the  end  of  an  era. 


BESTIRRING  THE  SILENT 
MAJORITY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  in  his  speech  on  the  situation  in 
Vietnam,  President  Nixon  referred  to 
the  "silent  majority."  He  no  doubt  used 
the  expression  as  a  contrast  to  the  vocal 
elements  who  have,  and  will,  participate 
in  the  fall  offensive,  that  series  of  dem- 
onstrations sponsored  by  the  Vietnam 
Moratorium  Committee,  the  New  Mobili- 
zation Committee  and  the  Student 
Mobilization  Committee  during  Octo- 
ber and  November.  As  I  pointed  out 
in  my  remarks  of  October  16,  the  overall 
goal  of  these  demonstrations  is  an  im- 
mediate unilateral  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can troops  from  Vietnam  regardless  of 
how  unprotected  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese troops  and  people  are  as  a  result  of 
our  leaving.  As  has  been  observed  before, 
this  is  truly  the  making  for  foreign 
policy  in  the  streets  if  such  protests  are 
heeded. 

If  recent  events  are  any  indication, 
it  would  seem  that  elements  among  the 
silent  majority  are  bestirring  them- 
selves. The  Washington  Daily  News  of 
October  31,  for  example,  carried  an 
article  reporting  on  upcoming  Freedom 
Rally  on  November  11 — Veterans  Day — 
at  the  Washington  Monument.  Spon- 
sored by  the  American  Legion  and  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  the  rally  will 
feature  addresses  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, patriotic  bands  and  other  enter- 
tainment. 

In  New  York  City,  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Responsible  Patriotism — 
NCRP — announced  its  efforts  to  declare 
November  10  to  16  as  Honor  America 
Week.  As  in  the  case  of  the  above-men- 
tioned rally  in  Washington,  the  positive 
approach  is  accentuated.  Recommenda- 
tions set  forth  by  the  New  York  com- 
mittee include  the  flying  of  the  flag, 
headlights  turned  on,  visits  to  veterans 
hospitals,  and  the  honoring  of  our  dead 
servicemen  and  prayers  for  our  service- 
men in  Vietnam  and  for  an  honorable 
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peace  as  quickly  as  possible.  These  are 
but  some  of  the  proposals  which  ad- 
vanced by  the  NCRP  to  help  the  silent 
majority  express  their  feelings. 

These  wholesome  projects  are,  I  be- 
lieve, most  appealing  to  the  majority  of 
fair-minded  and  concerned  citizens. 
Whether  by  their  prayers  or  by  partici- 
pating in  public  patriotic  events  these 
efforts  are  highly  recommended  and 
should  merit  the  consideration  of  all  who 
still  believe  in  the  heritage  and  Integrity 
of  this  Nation. 

1  submit  the  above-mentioned  article 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
October  31,  along  with  the  press  release 
of  the  National  Committee  for  Respon- 
sible Patriotism  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Oct.  31, 

19691 
A  Tribute  to  the  "Goodness  of  America" — 

Veterans   Will   Rally    'Round   the   Flag 

Here 

(By  Michael  Bernstein) 

"We  are  going  to  have  flags  like  this  dis- 
tributed," said  James  Wilson,  pointing  to  his 
red.  white  and  blue  lapel  pin,  "as  a  symbol  of 
positive  Americanism  and  a  faith  In  the 
goodness  of  America." 

One  of  the  places  Mr.  Wilson  and  other 
American  Legion  officials  will  be  distributing 
the  American  Flag  pins  will  be  at  a  Freedom 
Rally  Nov.  11  (Veteran's  Day)  at  the  Wash- 
ington Monument. 

The  purpose  of  the  2  p.m.  rally,  Mr.  Wilson 
and  other  leaders  said  here  at  a  press  con- 
ference yesterday.  Is  to  let  the  "silent  ma- 
jority speak  out  for  peace  with  freedom  in 
Vietnam  and  In  all  the  world."  While  the 
rally  is  two  days  before  the  Nov.  13-15  anti- 
war marches  here,  leaders  said  it  is  not  a 
"counter  protest." 

Dr.  Charlee  Moser,  rally  chairman  and  a 
professor  of  slavlc  languages  at  George 
Washington  University,  did  however,  differ 
with  the  antl  war  groups  that  are  demand- 
ing an  Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
troope  from  Vietnam.  "If  there  was  a  con- 
flict," he  said,  "we  would  pick  freedom  over 
peace.  The  other  group  (the  anti-war  peo- 
ple) would  pick  peace." 

Dr.  Moser  said,  "The  war  in  Vietnam  is  not 
Just  a  civil  war.  It  Is  part  and  parcel  of  a 
campaign  being  conducted  all  across  the 
world  against  our  concept  of  freedom." 

The  Nov.  11  rally,  he  said.  Is  part  of  a 
National  Unity  Week — Nov.  9-16,  when  peo- 
ple win  be  encouraged  to  turn  on  lights, 
wear  the  lapel  pins  and  fly  the  American 
Flag  every  day. 

Lee  Ed-wards,  coordinator  of  the  rally, 
which  Is  sponsored  by  the  American  Legion 
and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  said,  "We  ex- 
pect a  good  crowd,  a  happy  crowd,  a  patri- 
otic crowd."  He  said  Congressional  speakers, 
"patriotic  bands"  and  other  entertainment 
are  planned  for  the  Monument  program. 

"We  want  people  to  come  who  believe  this 
is  really  America  and  this  Is  the  time  to 
stand  up  and  be  seen  and  heard,"  said  Frank 
Manson,  a  national  VFW  official. 

He  said  the  VFW  feels  that  if  there  Is  no 
real  progress  In  the  peace  talks  In  the  next 
90  days,  "We  suppwrt  new  and  expanded 
military  efforts  to  achieve  such  progress." 

I  Prom  the  National  Committee  for 

Responsible  Patriotism,  Inc.] 

Honor  America  Week,  November  10-16, 

1969 
CaUlng  for  a  positive  Image  of  the  United 
States,  the  National  Committee  for  Respon- 
sible Patriotism  Is  appealing  to  Governors, 
Mayors,  and  other  officials  to  declare  Novem- 
ber 10-16  as  Honor  America  Week.  Referring 
to  the  present  climate,  Charles  W.  Wiley, 
Executive  Director  of  the  NCRP,  said: 
"The  United  States  cannot  survive  a  oon- 
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tlnual  barrage  of  destructive  criticism  from 
within.  In  a  very  short  time,  we  will  have 
raised  an  entire  generation  that  has  beard 
from  all  sides  that  its  country  is  evil — and 
not  worthy  of  survival.  If  we  treated  our 
children  as  we  do  our  nation,  and  Judged 
them  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  faults, 
they  would  be  psycopaths.  and  we  would 
hate  them." 

In  conjunction  with  Its  campaign,  the 
NCRP  win  distribute  posters  and  "Honor 
America"  buttons,  decals,  and  bumper  stick- 
ers. The  public  Is  asked  to  contribute  funds 
to  help  the  project.  The  Committee  has 
headquarters  in  the  Commodore  Hotel, 
N.Y.C. 

Among  the  activities  suggested  for  Honor 
America  Week: 

(1)  Schools  and  colleges  to  hold  classes 
on  American  heritage — with  our  Country 
measured  by  the  yardstick  of  the  reality  of 
human  beings  and  the  world  we  live  in,  in- 
stead of  the  perfection  of  Utopia. 

(2)  All-out  support  of  Veterans'  Day  cere- 
monies. 

(3)  Flags  to  be  flown  for  the  entire  week. 

(4)  Headlights  to  be  turned  on.  and  other 
symbolic  activities  conducted  during  the 
weekend. 

(5)  Visits  to  Veterans  Hospitals,  and  the 
honoring  of  our  dead  servicemen. 

(6)  Prayer  for  our  gallant  men  in  Viet- 
nam and  for  an  honorable  peace  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

(7)  Urge  all  citizens  to  send  their  views 
on  current  problems  to  the  President. 

(8)  Radio  and  TV  to  feature  Honor  Amer- 
ica themes.  Theatres  to  show  films  that 
salute  our  country. 

(9)  Businesses  to  place  pro-U.S.  advertise- 
ments; Unions  and  other  organizations  to 
carry  on  Honor  America  projects. 

committee  background 
The  non-partisan  National  Committee  for 
Responsible  Patriotism  has  sponsored 
numerous  activities  dedicated  to  show  sup- 
port for  the  men  and  women  of  our  armed 
forces,  respect  for  law,  pride  in  our  heritage, 
and  love  of  country.  In  October  1967  the 
Committee  initiated  a  nation-wide  program 
that  Included  turning  on  vehicle  headlights 
during  the  day  to  Indicate  approval  of  these 
causes.  In  May  1967  the  Committee  orga- 
nized the  "Support  Our  Men  In  Vietnam" 
parade  down  New  York's  Fifth  Avenue,  the 
longest  parade  in  the  United  States  since 
1947.  Last  year,  the  Committee  coordinated 
the  "Free  the  Pueblo"  petition  campaign  and 
other  non-polltlcal  activities  backing  the 
Government  In  any  honorable  action  to  ob- 
tain the  crew's  freedom. 

NCRP  projects  have  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  President  Nixon,  the  late  President 
Dwlght  Eisenhower,  former  Vice-President 
Hubert  Humphrey,  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy,  Governors  of  41  States,  and  nu- 
merous other  outstanding  public  figures. 
The  NCRP  Is  a  non-profit  organization,  sup- 
ported by  contributions  from  the  public.  Its 
activities  are  decided  by  a  board  of  directors 
elected  by  the  membership.  It  has  received 
the  cooperation  of  major  veterans'  and  fra- 
ternal organizations,  police  and  firemen's 
line  organizations,  labor  unions,  ethnic 
and  youth  groups,  etc. 
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Americ€in  Legion  convention  readopted  a 
resolution  urging  the  United  States  to 
assist  Israel  in  maintaining  a  Mideast 
balance  of  power. 

The  following  resolution,  which  I  was 
happy  to  receive  from  the  members  of 
Mountain  Brook  Post  No.  75  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  in  Mountain  Brook,  Ala., 
which  it  is  my  pleasure  to  represent  in 
the  Congress,  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
my  colleagues : 

Resolution  No.  427 

Whereas,  the  position  adopted  by  the 
American  Legion  at  its  1967  National  Conven- 
tion concerning  the  Middle  East  urged  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  use  his 
utmost  influence  in  an  effort  to  bring  about 
direct  Arab-Israeli  negotiations,  and  to  lift 
the  U.S.  embargo  against  sales  of  arms  to 
Israel  if  the  Arab  nations  re-armed  while 
refusing  to  negotiate:  and 

Whereas,  the  Arab  nations  continue  to 
resist  entering  talks  for  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences and  have  Instead  re-armed  to  a  level 
higher  than  that  for  the  period  preceding 
the  June  1967  six  day  war;  now,  therefore  be 
It 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion  re- 
affirms Its  position  on  the  Middle  East  as 
expressed  in  Resolution  N.  524,  adopted  at 
the  1967  National  Convention;  and 

Further  Resolved,  That  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  urged  to  take  whatever 
measures  are  feasible  so  as  to  permit  the  gov- 
ernment of  Israel  to  provide  Itself  with  any 
arms  it  might  require  In  order  to  main- 
tain a  balance  of  power  against  Its  hostile 
neighbors,  pending  such  time  as  a  full  and 
equitable  settlement  of  Middle  East  problems 
Is  reached  and  agreed  to  by  the  nations  con- 
cerned. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  RESOLUTION 
427 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tu^day,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Middle  East  situation  is  of  extreme  con- 
cern to  aU  of  us  in  the  United  States. 

In  expressing  this  concern  over  the 
continuing  conflict  between  the  United 
Arab    Republic    «uid    Israel,    the    51st 


GIVE  THE  CONSUMER  HIS  DAY  IN 
COURT 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  HALPEKN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  funda- 
mental tenet  of  our  legal  system  declares 
that  every  party  with  a  genuine  cause  of 
action  is  entitled  to  his  day  in  court. 
Recent  proposals  by  the  administration 
for  consumer  class  action  suit  suggest 
that  the  consumer  may  have  as  much 
trouble  getting  into  judicial  chambers  as 
he  has  had  for  years  past. 

Although  the  new  administration  bill 
recognizes  the  need  to  enable  many  con- 
sumers with  small  financial  grievances 
under  Federal  law  to  band  together  to 
obtain  counsel  and  a  proper  hearing,  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  It  erects  a  bar- 
rier to  the  use  of  this  new  power.  It  re- 
quires the  Justice  Department  to  initiate 
and  win  a  prior  action  before  private 
citizens  can  bring  suit.  In  effect,  it  re- 
quires the  consumer  to  be  dependent  on 
the  cumbersome  bureaucracy  for  his 
protection,  instead  of  upon  himself.  This 
self-reliance  was  the  very  core  of  the 
intent  of  the  bill  and  the  new  bill  does 
much  to  defeat  this  intent. 

Make  no  mistake,  I  am  encouraged 
that  the  President  has  taken  such  a 
strong  proconsumer  stand  and  that  he 
has  recognized  the  need  for  this  vital 
legal  tool.  But  my  colleagues,  as  well  as 
the  administration,  must  be  made  aware 
of  the  potential  for  frustration  that  Is 
In  the  new  bill. 
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A  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
h&a  described  the  somewhat  mixed  reac- 
tion to  this  proposal  of  New  York  City 
and  State  oCQcials,  who  deal  most  in- 
timately with  consumer  protection  smd 
know  government's  Inadequacies  in  pro- 
tecting the  consuming  public.  I  would 
like  to  place  %he  article  in  the  Rkcord 
at  this  point ; 

CONSTJMEES     SCO^B    A     NiXON     PROPOSAI. ClTY 

AND  &rATE  OrriciAi^  Ask  Wiox  DAMACK-Smr 

Rights  | 

A  key  provlsldn  In  President  Nixon's  con- 
sumer message  x>  Congress  generally  disap- 
pointed some  consumer  affairs  officials  and 
experts  here. 

The  provision  would  allow  private  citizens 
to  bring  damage  suits  against  businessmen, 
but  only  after  t|he  Government  bad  already 
proved  their  cas^  In  court. 

The  city's  Coijsumer  Affairs  Commissioner, 
Mrs.  Bess  Myeitson  Grant,  State  Attorney 
General  Louis  j.  Lefkowltz  and  officials  of 
the  Consumers  IJnlon  in  M<^unt  Vernon,  NY., 
were  among  tho^  critical  of  Mr.  NUon's  pro- 
posal. I 

Mrs.  Grant  s^d  she  felt  "extreme  disap- 
pointment" at  ibis  part  of  the  Preeldenfa 
mesaaici  | 

-  "Thaaa  is  no  rfeason  why  consumers  should 
have  to  wait  Uf  get  money  back  which  is 
rightfully  thelr^  until  the  Attorney  General 
choosee  to  act,  4nd  there  Is  even  less  reason 
for  the  Govemnient  to  force  Individual  con- 
sumers to  go  t4>  court  on  their  own  after 
it  has  won  thel^  case,"  Mrs.  Grant  aald. 

Mrs.  Grant's  ci>unterpart  In  the  President's 
office,  Mrs.  Vlrgl|ila  M.  Knauer,  drafted  some 
of  the  proposed'  consumer  protection  legis- 
lation that  Mr  Klxon  said  he  would  send  to 
Congress. 

BLOW    TO     "HIGH     HOPKS" 

Robert  L.  Sm^th.  assistant  director  of  the 
Independent  Cdnsumers  Union,  said  that 
"high  hopes"  ra^ed  by  Mrs.  Knauer's  public 
.statements  las*  summer  "are  largely  exploded 
by  the  Umltatlofis  on  the  class  action  right 
Imposed  In  the  oessage." 

Both  Mr.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Grant,  however, 
aald  they  welcoi|ied  the  broad  thrust  of  the 
President's  message  and  thought  It  would  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  consumer  protection. 

Mr.  Lefkowltz  said  he  would  prefer  a  Cabi- 
net-level Department  of  Consumer  Affairs, 
Instead  of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  in 
the  Executive  OtDoe  of  the  President,  which 
Mr.  Nixon  proposed  In  his  message. 

Mr.  Lefkowlt^  has  also  flJed  a  brief  In  a 
New  York  Stat^  court  case  supporting  the 
right  of  consumers  under  state  law  to  bring 
class  actions  wh^re  they  feel  they  have  been 
defrauded. 

The  case  Invcjlvlng  three  New  York  City 
consumers  who  brought  suit  against  the 
Cobum  Corporajtlon  of  America,  a  finance 
company.  Is  no\^  before  the  State  Court  of 
Appeals. 

iiiLxcALj  PINS  ptmn  crrED 

The  principal  I  appellant,  Edna  A.  Hall,  Is 
seeking  to  recovfr  service  charges  for  herself 
and  all  other  p>e^ns  who  bought  merchan- 
dise under  Installment  plans  prepared  by  the 
finance  companT 

Her  case  Is  thait  the  contracts  violates  state 
law  because  theyj  were  printed  In  smaller  type 
than  was  required. 

The  case  has  been  struck  down  in  two  lower 
courts,  principally  on  the  Issue  of  the  right 
for  Individuals  to  sue  on  behalf  of  many 
others  under  state  law. 

"In  filing  ovir  ^rlef ,  we  request  that  recog- 
nition and  rlgbti  be  given  to  bring  class  ac- 
tions where  one]  or  more  consumers  can  sue 
for  themselves  atid  for  others  who  may  have 
been  the  victim^  of  alleged  similar  fraudu- 
lent business  practices,"  Mr.  Lefkowltz  said. 

Mrs.  Grant's  Oonsumer  Affairs  Department 
has  also  propoee^l  city  legislation  that  would 
enable  the  city  to  sue  merchanta  on  behalf 
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of  defrauded  consumers  here  and  to  distrib- 
ute any  money  recovered  to  those  who  were 
cheated.  Tbe  proposal  Is  under  consideration 
by  the  City  Council. 

pooB  CAixKD  vicmu 

Philip  G.  Schrag,  a  lawyer  who  helped  draft 
the  city  proposal,  and  counsel  In  the  Hall- 
Cobum  case,  criticized  President  Nixon's 
more  restrictive  measure  as  having  "no  ef- 
fect" for  poor  people  who  could  not  afford  an 
individual  lawsuit  to  recover  money  from 
merchants  who  had  cheated  them. 

A  broader  consiuner-protectlon  bill  than 
the  one  suggested  In  the  President's  message 
has  been  sponsored  by  Senator  Joseph  D. 
Tyding^  of  Maryland  and  Representative  Bob 
E!ckhardt  of  Texas,  both  Democrats. 

This  bin,  pending  In  Congress  would  en- 
able consumers  to  bring  class  actions  In  Fed- 
eral courts  without  the  conditions  suggested 
In  the  Nixon  message. 


THE    CROSSROAD    DIGEST    OF 
MUSICAL    MINUTIAE 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF  icissotnu 
TN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
tJiough  highly  unlikely,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  it  is  possible  that  a  Congressman 
might  be  called  upon  to  comment  about 
a  subject  in  which  he  is  not  really  ex- 
pert. I  believe  the  following  article  will 
enable  him  to  acquit  himself  well: 
Poof!    Yotr'ax    An    Expert — Thk    Crossroad 

niOEST     OF    MUSICAL     MlNTJTIAX 
1 .     GENERAL     RULES 

The  name  of  the  game  is  musical  one- 
uomanshlp.  Play  It  hard,  fast,  clean  and 
ruthlessly  and  you  can't  lose.  Give  in  to 
sympathy  or  permit  yourself  to  be  swayed  by 
facts  and  you  can't  win. 

The  object  of  the  game  Is  to  perplex  and 
befuddle  your  opponent  .  .  .  with  fuU  knowl- 
edge that  he  would  do  the  same  to  you  If 
given  half  a  chance. 

All  the  ammunition  you  need  to  stamp  out 
Beethoven  Bullies  and  Bach  Blgmouths  is 
contained  In  this  handbook.  Use  It  wisely 
and  well.  Follow  the  simple  guidelines  we 
have  set  forth  and  the  spoils  of  victory  are 
yours. 

Look  at  It  this  way.  Maybe  you  can  bum 
the  first  few  bars  of  "Swan  Lake."  lylaybe 
you  can  distinguish  a  Steinway  from  a 
Stradlvarlus.  Forget  It.  Musical  knowledge 
is  not  power  In  the  world  of  conversational 
Infighting.  It  can  only  confuse  and  frtistrate 
your  efforts. 

Stick  with  us  and  we'll  get  you  through. 

A  word  of  caution,  however:  any  attempt 
to  step  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  handbook 
may  result  In  acute  embarrassment,  for 
which  Crossroads  Records  cannot  assume  re- 
sponsibility. 

Good  luck. 

n.    REQX7IRED    DEMEANOR 

Plajrlng  attitude  counts.  As  In  physical 
sport,  form  is  essential.  To  the  astute  con- 
versational strategist,  even  momentary  hesi- 
tation at  a  crucial  moment  can  be  disastrous 
in  terms  of  lost  face.  And  face  Is  ail. 

Therefore  it  Is  Important  to  assxime  a  de- 
meanor of  confident  Invulnerability.  The 
opinions  of  others  must  be  dismissed  as  er- 
roneous, misguided  or  incredibly  naive. 

To  effectively  project  this  Indispensable 
attitude  of  superiority,  an  heroic  disregard 
for  opposing  views  is  paramount. 

This  Is  often  best  accomplished  by  facial 
expression  alone.  The  non-verbal  putdown 
Is  virtually  unanswerable.  Your  repertoire 
should  Include  the  glacial  stare  In  retort  to 
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contradiction,  the  exasperated  brow-knit, 
and  the  barely  perceptible  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  as  you  turn  away  to  devote  your- 
self to  worthier  opponents. 

Remember  Mona  Lisa.  The  enigmatic  smile 
Is  mightier  than  the  sneer. 

m.  BASIC  GAMBITS 

1.  Never  come  right  out  and  say  you  like 
anything.  It  may  be  Inferred  that  you  have 
low  or  flexible  standards. 

2.  Never  tap  the  feet  or  drum  the  fingers 
In  time  to  music.  It  Is  asstimed  that  your  in- 
ternal metronome  needs  no  physical  outlet. 

3.  Never  comment  on  an  entire  work.  Sin- 
gle out  one  movement.  If  there  are  no  move- 
ments, single  out  a  section  of  the  orchestra 
(brass,  strings,  etc.)  for  criticism  (always 
adverse).  If  It  is  a  quartet,  say  the  cellist 
has  poor  playing  p>oeture  or  find  a  misspelled 
word  In  the  program  notes  and  criticize  the 
impresario.  (Ycu  need  not  know  who  he  Is. 
You  wiU  not  see  him.  If  you  did,  you  would 
not  recognize  him.) 

4.  Always  maintain  absolute  silence  when 
listening  to  recorded  music.  When  you  are 
certain  the  piece  Is  over  (the  needle  will  be- 
gin to  scratch),  say  "My  1913  pre-electrlc  re- 
cording of  this  piece  captures  the  real  es- 
sence of  what  he  was  trying  to  tell  us." 
(N.B.:  First  be  certain  it  wasnt  written  in 
1914.  For  modem  recordings,  smile  knowingly 
and  say,  "Have  you  heard  the  Crossroads 
reading?"  Whether  we  have  actually  recorded 
the  work  Is  unimportant  unless  your  op- 
ponent has  the  handbook.  In  that  event,  the 
game  is  an  automatic  draw.) 

5.  Never  respond  directly  when  challenged 
on  factual  content.  Simulate  distraction  and 
wave  at  someone  you  know  over  your  ad- 
versary's shoulder. 

IV.   CONCERT   HALL  PLAYS 

The  concert  hall  can  be  dangerous 
ground  ...  or  it  can  be  the  scene  of  your 
greatest  triumphs.  Use  these  simple  strata- 
gems and  meet  any  situation  with  dignity 
and  aplomb. 

1.  Late  Arrival  at  Concert — "I'm  only  here 
to  see  what  he  does  with  the  third  move- 
ment." (N3.:  Check  yo\ir  program  to  be  cer- 
tain there  is  a  third  movement.  If  not,  give 
your  ticket  to  a  standee  and  go  to  a  movie.) 

2.  Early  Arrival  at  Concert — "I  wanted  to 
observe  them  tuning  up.  Individual  tech- 
nique means  so  much  in  a  work  like  this." 

3.  Unavoidable  Absence  Prom  Concert — "I 
just  couldn't  beEir  the  thought  of  hearing 
them  hack  away  at  that  again."  (N3.:  Not 
applicable  for  debut  performances.  Substi- 
tute," Is  anything  really  new?") 

4.  Unescorted  Attendance  at  Concert 
(Failiire  to  Get  a  Date)  "Some  things  can 
only  be  experienced  In  solitude."  (Drape 
your  cape  over  the  empty  seat.) 

5.  Falling  Asleep  at  Concert  (On  Awaken- 
ing)— "If  you  listen  ...  I  mean  really 
listen  .  .  .  there  are  subtleties  here."  (If  you 
wish,  you  may  now  resume  your  nap  without 
compunction.  Avoid  loud  snoring.) 

V.    COMPOSER    CRITIQUES 

It  Is  Important  to  seem  to  know  something 
about  the  people  who  write  music.  Most  are 
strange  Indeed.  Some  are  eccentric  and  others 
infirm.  They  have  funny  names  and  many  of 
them  are  dead.  Do  not  concern  yourself  with 
this,  as  It  can  only  lead  to  confusion.  Take  It 
on  faith  and  use  the  following. 

Beethoven.  "If  Ludwlg  had  heard  this, 
would  It  have  been  so  great?" 

Marler.  "Poor  Oustavt  Always  striving  to 
reach  God!" 

Bruckner.  "Poor  God!  Always  striving  to 
reach  Anton!" 

Schubert.  "Poor  Franz!" 

Haydn.  Same  as  above,  except  when  Schu- 
bert and  Haydn  works  are  performed  to- 
gether. Avoid  these. 

Mozart.  "Ah,  Wolfgang  Amadeus!  All  ele- 
gance and  rococo."  (Do  not  elaborate,  Mozart 
already  has.) 

Bach.   Johann,   Johann   Sebastian!    "Will 
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there  ever  be  another?"  (There  probably 
wont.  The  name  Is  out  of  style.  So  you  should 
be  home  safe.) 

Handel.  "It  just  doesn't  compare  with  The 
Water  Music."  (N.B.:  Unless  it  is  The  Water 
Music.  Then  say.  "The  Water  Music  is  over- 
rated.") 

Stravinsky.    "Ah,    mon    enfant    terrible. 
(That's     "tu-reeble."     Your     command     of 
French   will   close  the   Issue.) 

When  delivered  In  an  appropriate  subdued 
tone  with  the  eyes  closed  In  meditation,  these 
are  aU  you  need.  Again,  never  explain.  A 
condescending  shrug  turneth  away  rude  in- 
quisitors. 

Other  composers  are  not  as  easily  dealt 
with.  When  you  encounter  their  works,  main- 
tain eloquent  silence.  Shake  your  head  Im- 
patiently In  response  to  Impudent  questions. 
Or  whistle  through  your  teeth  and  gaze  up- 
ward for  deliverance. 

As  a  last  resort,  feign  a  violent  coughing 
seizure.  All  artistic  people  are  In  poor  gen- 
eral health. 

VI.    PERIOD    PARRIES 

There  are  many  different  styles  and  jjerlods 
of  classical  music.  Most  of  them  sound  very 
much  like  one  another  and  they  overlap 
awkwardly.  To  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  you 
need  know  only  five  basic  categories. 

1.  Baroque:  "The  ornaments  are  Interest- 
ing, but  quite  unacceptable  in  historical  per- 
spective." 

2.  Rococo:  "Really!  But  It's  just  too 
much!" 

3.  Renaissance:  "How  human!  And  hence, 
of  course,  how  droll." 

4.  Modern:  "It  has  definite  merit,  but  I 
had  always  hoi>ed  he  would  someday  settle 
down  to  fulfill  his  early  promise."  (N3.:  For 
middle  or  late  works,  substitute  the  Stra- 
vinsky one-liner  in  Part  V.) 

5.  Opera:  (People  will  be  shouting  at  one 
another  on  stage.  The  orchestra  will  have  re- 
treated downstairs  to  escape  them.  For  rea- 
sons that  will  be  obvlo\is,  this  Is  called  the 
pit.)  "If  only  he  had  lived  to  supervise  the 
production."  (N.B.:  If  he  is  alive,  say,  "If 
only  they  had  given  him  p.  free  hand."  If  they 
did,  say,  "His  genius,  alas,  was  music,  not 
drama.") 

As  before,  answer  no  qviestlons  and  ven- 
ture no  comments  on  music  that  does  not 
fit  the  categories.  If  you  are  uncertain  what 
type  of  music  you  are  hearing,  your  only  ad- 
missible recourse  is  a  benign,  "What  is 
there  to  say?  The  music  says  it  all." 

vn.    artist    SIDESTEPS 

From  time  to  time  you  may  be  called  upon 
to  comment  on  Individual  performers.  First 
look  to  see  what  they  are  doing.  If  they  are 
facing  away  from  you  and  have  long  hair, 
they  are  conductors.  If  they  are  not  there, 
they  are  composers.  Once  you  have  rec- 
ognized them  for  what  they  are.  you  can  use 
these: 

Composers.  "His  premise  Is  shaky  and  his 
antecedents  disturb  me,  but  what  a  crafts- 
man!" 

CONDUCTORS.  "One  really  must  admire  his 
stickwork."  (Check  first  to  see  if  he  Is  wav- 
ing a  little  stick  at  the  others.  Some  don't. 
If  you  get  one  of  these,  cay,  "His  tempi  are 
fanciful."  and  let  it  go  at  that.) 

Singers.  "His  (her)  tessitura  seems  rather 
limited." 

Pianist.  "His  pedalwork  is  rather  heavy." 
(If  the  pianist  Is  wearing  a  dress,  substitute, 
"Her  pedalwork  is  rather  light.") 

Violinists.  "I  understand  he  (she)  uses 
the  Russian  bowing  technique."  (Since  even 
Russians  cannot  agree  on  what  this  is,  your 
posture  Is  unassailable.) 

Brass  Section.  (A  group  of  men  holding 
funny  trumpets.  They  often  look  like  broth- 
ers. They  often  are.)  "Did  they  miss  their 
double-tongulng  there?"  (It's  gone,  so  your 
opponent  cannot  refute  you.) 

Reed  Section.  (Usually  thin  ladles  hud- 
dled together  to  the  left.)  "Are  they  thin,  or 
Is  it  me?"  (A  clever  play  on  words.) 
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PntcuanoN  Sbction.  (Tbat  man  who  runs 
around  a  lot  and  cant  seem  to  decide  which 
Instrument  he  wants  to  play.)  "I  think  be 
has  a  damp  tympano  there.  Would  you 
agree?"  (Your  opponent  will  be  forced  to 
comment  on  the  weather  rather  than  tbe 
music,  and  no  one  can  do  anything  about 
that,  anyway.) 

vm.  all-purpose  copouts 

You  may  have  need  of  several  functional 
comments  to  carry  the  day  with  the  occa- 
sional upstart.  If  you  cannot  dispatch  him 
with  a  snort,  use  one  of  the  following. 
Beethoven's  Fifth:  "Overexposed  and  under- 
developed." 

All  of  Tchaikovsky:  "Hopelessly  enamored  of 
past  forms." 

Moet  Cacophonous  Modem  Music:  "It  Is  im- 
possible   to    understand    this    without    total 
immersion."  (By  implication,  yours.) 
Italian  Opera:  "He  gave  the  singers  too  much 
freedom." 

German  Opera:   "He  didn't  give  the  singers 
enough  freedom." 

Spanish  Opera:  "Like  any  good  Spanish  com- 
poser, he  was  pure  French." 
French  Opera:  "What  do  you  think  of  De 
Gaulle?"  There  is,  of  course,  an  ultimate 
copout.  But  It  Is  volatile  and  should  be  used 
only  In  direst  straits.  Here  it  is,  for  those 
with  the  courage  and  style  to  carry  It  off: 

"Lenny  and  I  were  discussing  that  very 
point  only  last  week.  I  think  he  could  tell  you 
all  you  need  to  know.  You  have  his  number, 
of  course?" 

IX.     SCORING 

The  devoted  tactician  carries  a  small  pad 
In  which  he  Ukes  note  of  significant  mile- 
stones In  his  quest  for  unquestioned  author- 

You  would  be  well  advised  to  purchase  such 

a  notebook  and  use  It  to  tabulate  yo\ir  prog- 
ress. The  following  scoring  system  is  in  widest 

favor. 

On  reaching  an  overall  score  of  50,  you  are 

entitled  to  put  this  handbook  aside  and  go  it 

on  your  own: 

Points 

Reducing   Harvard  Undergraduate  to 

Tears  of  Shame * 

Embarrassing  Hostess  Before  Her  As- 
sembled   Guests 3 

Persuading  Journalist  to  Quote  You  In 
His  Review 9 

Getting    Away    with    Wearing    Long 

Hair   6 

Encouraging  Yoiuig  Musician  to  For- 
sake the  Piano  for  the  Autoharp 8 

Advising  Electrical  Engineer  that  his 

Stereo  System  is  Faulty 6 

Vanquishing  Jullllard  Graduate  In 
Pull  Repartee 8 

Convincing  Friends  that  Benny  is  Just 
Not  Good  Enough  for  their  Cham- 
ber Music  Group "7 

{Naturally,     ingenius     improvisation     is 

healthy  and  permissible.) 

X.  THE  COMPLEAT   MUSIC  EXPERT 

Once  you  have  mastered  the  techniques 
herein,  you  will  be  equipped  to  meet  and 
master  all  on  the  field  of  honor.  Success  Is 
assured.  Do  not  overburden  yourself  with 
clumsy  and  unnecessary  additional  informa- 
tion. 

But  when  you  are  armed  to  tilt  with  trou- 
blesome know-lt-alls,  you  are  also  free  to  de- 
vote private  listening  time  to  music  you  can 
enjoy  on  Its  own  merits. 


HANOI'S  DANGEROUS  GAME 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF'REPRESKNTAliVKS 

Tuesday.  November  4.  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  actions  of  the  letidership  of  the  North 
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Vietnamese  with  respect  to  our  men  who 
are  their  prisoners  of  war  is  nothing 
short  of  heinous.  When  the  first  group 
of  wives  from  Texas  visited  with  their 
representatives  in  Paris,  they  were  as- 
sured that  they  would  hear  about  their 
husbands.  To  this  date,  they  have  not. 
The  F*aris  representatives  indicated  on 
the  occasion  of  this  first  visit  of  wives 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  talk  to  any- 
one providing  they  were  not  Govern- 
ment-sponsored. This  they  have  done, 
but  they  have  used  this  means  now  to 
urge  these  wives  and  famiUes  to  join  in 
the  antiwar  demonstrations. 

The  Washington  Dally  News  on  Oc- 
tober 29  editorialized  this  policy  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  include 
this  editorial,  as  follows; 

Hanoi's  Dangerous  Game 
North  Vietnam  frequently  boasts,  without 
any  proof,  of  Its  "humanitarian"  treatment 
of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war.  Now  It  is  clearly 
trying  to  use  these  unfortunate  men  to 
manipulate  United  States  opinion  and  build 
up  the  "peace  movement"  in  this  country. 
From  the  start,  the  Hanoi  humanitarlana 
have  been  vulnerable  on  the  PW  issue.  In 
violation  of  the  Geneva  convention  on  war 
prisoners.  North  Vietnam  has  not  released 
their  names,  nor  permitted  them  a  regular 
fiow  of  mall,  nor  allowed  an  impartial  group 
like  the  Red  Cross  to  Inspect  the  camps, 
nor  released  sick  and  wounded  prisoners. 

With  a  particularly  Oommunlst  view  of 
human  life,  Hanoi's  Pcrfltburo  views  the 
prisoners  as  a  tool  with  which  to  pry  con- 
cessions out  of  the  American  government. 

This  caUous  tactic  began  t»  backfire  when 
world  opinion  noticed  that  the  self-pro- 
claimed "victims  of  U.S.  aggression"  were  be- 
having in  a  thoroly  uncivilized  way.  Hanoi's 
dlscomfl.ture  grew  w"hen  small  groups  of 
missing  men's  wives  came  to  ask  its  dele- 
gation to  the  Paris  peace  talks  whether 
they  were  "wives  or  widows." 

Off  balance  at  first,  Hanoi's  delegates  told 
the  women  they  would  receive  news  of  their 
husbands.  They  haven't.  Later  the  North 
Vietnamese  told  the  wives  the  best  thing 
they  could  do  for  their  husbands  was  to 
join  the  anti-war  demonstrations  In  the 
United  States. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  latter 
tactic  has  the  nasty  smell  of  blackmail. 

Next  the  Hanoi  delegates  summoned  two 
leading  UJS.  pacifists  to  Parts.  They  hap- 
pened to  be  on  trial  among  the  "Chicago 
eight."  and  their  lawyer  went  Instead.  He 
returned  with  the  "momentous"  news  that 
the  Communists  would  give  out  the  prison- 
ers' names  and  permit  them  to  receive  mall — 
thru  the  radical  peace  movement. 

This  has  since  been  hedged  by  Hanoi's 
man  In  Paris:  "if"  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  any  PW  information  to  announce  they 
win  do  It  thru  the  anti-war  mobillzers. 

By  now  Hanoi's  strategy  Is  obvious.  By 
refusing  to  deal  with  the  U.S.  delegation  in 
Paris  on  the  PW  question,  It  Is  attempting 
to  pwrtray  our  government  as  Incapable  of 
protecting  its  captured  servicemen. 

By  working  thru  the  National  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam, 
Hanoi  Is  trying  to  enhance  that  group's 
stature  and  win  for  it  Influence  and  ad- 
herents. 

In  lending  ItseU  to  this  maneuver,  the 
"movement"  Is  coming  close  to  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  which  is  pro- 
scribed by  the  Constitution.  Quite  wisely, 
our  government  Is  overlooking  this  point, 
stating  It  will  welcome  news  about  our 
PWs  from  any  source. 

Hanoi  has  an  exaggerated  Idea  of  Its  un- 
derstanding of  US.  public  opinion,  and 
could  be  mo^'ring  a  dangerous  mistake.  There 
are  many  decent  people.  In  and  out  of  the 
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p«ace  movement,  who  want  to  see  the  war 

over,  and  who  ajte  repelled  by  the  sight  of 
U.S.  citizens  coUliboratlng  with  the  enemy 
over  the  fate  of  helpless  prisoners. 

North  Vietnam  would  be  well  advised  to 
give  up  Its  dirty  |ame  before  It  provokes  an 
unwanted  backJsAh — against  It  and  against 
Its  peace  supporters  here. 


A  TRIE 


TO  WOMEN 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 


OF    J«ASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE!  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  iNovember  4,  1969 

Mrs.  HECKL9R  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  giv^s  me  great  pleasure  to 
submit  to  the  aljtention  of  my  colleagues 
an  address  by  the  Honorable  Bess  B. 
Stinson.  member  of  the  Arizona  House 
of  Representatives.  This  very  fine  speech, 
•'A  Tribute  to  Women"  was  delivered  at 
the  awards  luiicheon  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Republican  Women,  on 
September  27.  1969.  I  was  privileged  to 
hear  Representative  Stinson  deliver  her 
m^essag'e^  in  peraon.  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  will  share 
my  admiration  for  this  beautiful  testi- 
monial to  the  contribution  that  Ameri- 
can women  hav^  made  to  the  biiilding  of 
America:  | 

A     TRIBpTB    TO     WOMZN 

•'For  everythlna  there  is  a  reason,  and  a 
time  for  every  naitter  under  heaven  ...  a 
time  to  plant  and  a  time  to  harvest." 

Through  the  |  centuries,  women  have 
worked  and  carried  their  share  of  the  bur- 
dens .  .  .  and  waltied  .  .  .  but  the  harvest  for 
them  has  not  yeO  been  full  equality. 

Theirs  has  been!  the  role  of  planting,  cul- 
tivating, tending  ^d  enduring.  The  wheels 
of  time  turn  slowQy.  but  they  do  turn,  and 
today  the  star  of :  woman  is  in  the  ascend- 
ancy. Much  has  I  been  accomplished — but 
much   more   remains   to   be  done. 

Let  us  go  back; down  history's  trail  for  a 
moment.  For  centijirles  man  dreamed  of  free- 
dom but  seldom  Achieved  it  or  held  it  for 
very  long,  though  he  never  gave  up  the 
struggle.  I 

It  was  finally  tolbe  achieved  in  a  new  land 
at  places  called  Plymouth  .  .  .  Philadelphia 
.  .  .  Valley  Forge.  A  new  kind  of  self-govern- 
ment was  devised  based  on  the  concept  that 
our  inalienable  rifehts  come  from  God  and 
government  is  the  tool  to  safeguard  those 
rights.  It  was  toj  be  chained  down  by  a 
Constitution.  J 

All  this  began  jln  a  virgin  country,  the 
wealth  and  expanse  of  which  the  founders 
never  dreamed.  With  their  newly-found  free- 
dom came  exciting  and  daring  opportunities 
to  go  beyond  th4  immediate  horizon  and 
explore  the  vast  tarritorles  to  the  West. 

There  were  greai  men  and  women  in  that 
virgin  society  who: shaped  the  destiny  of  the 
nation  and  set  it  oik  its  course. 

Before  the  next  iiundred  years  had  passed, 
miracles  had  beenj  wrought  and  man's  hold 
on  freedom  has  b^n  dramatically  strength- 
ened, j 

Slaves  were  fre^d  and  in  1866  were  en- 
franchised. March  1 15th  of  that  same  year  a 
woman  suffrage  antendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion was  proposed  to  the  Congress.  It  failed 
to  pass.  I 

Women  endurdd  equally — almost  un- 
equally— the  bitten  hardships  of  Colonial  and 
Pioneer  life.  They!  worked  side  by  side  with 
their  men  but  th4y  were  classed  as  inferior 
citizens  and  denie^  the  right  of  franchise. 

As  early  as  1848  ,£1  Convention  was  held  in 
Seneca  Falls.  New  xork  to  promote  women's 
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suffrage  by  an  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  owe  much  to  the  dogged  determina- 
tion of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  and  Lucretla  Mott,  as  they  worked 
to  free  women  from  legal,  financial  and  voice- 
less servitude. 

The  road  to  emancipation  was  long  and 
heart-breaking.  Its  foremost  heroines  did  not 
live  to  see  its  full  achievement,  but  rejoiced 
in  the  small  victories  and  exciting  antici- 
pation of  things  to  come.  Against  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  clergy,  ridicule  by  the  press,  and 
unyielding  hostility,  the  pioneers  endured. 
They  were  magnificent  r 

The  first  break-through  came  out  of  the 
West  in  the  territory  of  Wyoming  in  the 
year  1869.  Women  were  acknowledged  as  In- 
dependent beings  and  full  suffrage  was 
granted  them.  It  was  a  victory  guided  by  the 
determined  efforts  of  Mrs.  Esther  Morris  of 
South  Pass,  Wyoming,  who  was  shortly  after- 
ward appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  South 
Pass — a  truly  Western  salute  to  what  the 
West  always  admires — sheer  grit. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  Wyoming,  the  terri- 
tories of  Utah  and  Washington  granted  wom- 
en suffrage.  The  ladies  fought  on — Colorado, 
Idaho  and  California  Joined  the  ranks,  then 
Arizona,  Kansas  and  Oregon.  It  was  airnggj,.  a 
phenomenon  of  the  West  .  .  .  and  with  good 
reason. 

Nowhere  had  women  worked,  struggled 
and  borne  hardships  with  more  tenacity, 
fortitude  and  endurance  than  the  women 
who  traveled  to  the  West  in  Covered  Wagons. 

There  had  been  years  of  backbreaking  toil, 
life  in  sod  dugouts  vrith  scant  furnishings. 
There  were  years  of  apprehension  .  .  . 
droughts,  locusts.  There  was  never  enough 
food.  There  were  bowed  heads  and  thanks  to 
God  for  their  blessings.  There  were  harsh 
winters — snow,  blizzards,  sickness  and  no 
doctors.  Sometimes  prairie  fires  that  were 
terrifying  .  .  .  and  there  was  always  WORK! 
There  was  spinning  and  weaving,  garment 
making,  patching,  quilts  to  be  pieced,  and 
feather  beds  to  make;  clothes  to  wash  on  the 
scrub  boards — and  Ironed  with  the  old  flat 
irons:  canning  and  preserving  of  everything 
available. 

In  spite  of  the  hardships  that  tested  their 
endurance,  there  was  the  sweet  taste  of  free- 
dom to  nurture  their  enterprtsing  spirit. 
There  was  faith  and  love  of  family — neighbor 
helping  neighbor — that  kept  them  striving 
and  working  always  for  a  better  tomorrow. 
Their  unfulfilled  dreams  lived  on  in  the 
hearts  of  their  children  who  brought  many 
of  them  to  fruition. 

The  settlement  of  the  West,  or  any  other 
part  of  this  Coxintry  for  that  matter,  owes 
more  to  the  endless  toll  of  pioneer  women 
than  to  all  other  factors  in  Its  history.  A 
character  in  Edna  Ferber's  Cimarron  tells  it 
this  way: 

"You  can't  read  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  my  friends,  without  learning  the 
great  story  of  those  thousands  of  un-named 
women  .  .  .  women  in  mud-caked  boots  and 
calico  dresses  and  sunbonnets,  crossing  the 
prairie  and  the  desert  and  mountains  endur- 
ing hardship  and  privation.  Good  women 
with  a  terrible  and  rigrld  goodness  that  comes 
of  work  and  self-denial.  Nothing  picturesque 
or  romantic  about  them,  I  suppose.  .  .  .  No, 
their  story  has  never  been  told,  but  It's  there 
Just  the  same.  And  if  it's  ever  told  straight, 
you'll  know  it's  the  sunbonnet  and  not  the 
sombrero  that's  settled  this  country." 

That  is  a  glimpse  of  the  past — of  how 
America  was  built.  The  essence  of  it  all  was 
a  love  of  freedom,  wlllingnees  to  work.  Faith 
In  God,  enterprise,  indomitable  spirit  and 
helping  one's  neighbor.  No  other  land  can 
match  this  conquest  of  the  unknown,  the , 
unlxled.  nor  the  major  role  of  its  women. 

The  greatest  of  all  observers  of  the  Ameri- 
can scene,  de  ToquevlUe  eigreed.  Over  100 
years  ago  he  said.  "If  I  were  asked  ...  to 
what    the   singular   prosperity   and   growing 
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strength  of  the  United  States  ought  mainly 
to  be  attributed,  I  should  have  to  reply  "To 
the  superiority  of  its  women'." 

This  was  a  great  man's  highest  tribute, 
richly  and  nobly  deserved  by  women  who 
were  more  than  great. 

Today,  we  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary 
of  that  victory  In  Wyoming  and  the  50th 
Anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  19th 
Amendment  by  Congress  which  finally  gave 
all  women  the  right  to  vote.  In  the  interim, 
life  has  greatly  changed  in  America,  but  the 
quest  has  not  ended.  Full  equality  as  citizens 
should  be  our  well-earned  right,  not  Just  the 
vote  alone. 

No  one  knowledgeable  in  the  history  of 
America's  women,  their  triumph  over  adver- 
sity, steadfastness  in  character  and  fidelity  to 
purpose,  doubts  the  outcome  as  they  con- 
tinue to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  nation. 

And  so,  at  this  Awards  Luncheon  of  our 
15th  Biennial  Convention,  we  pay  tribute  to 
American  Women,  past  and  present.  We  honor 
all  that  they  have  been,  take  pride  in  all  that 
they  have  become. 

The  slogan  of  those  early,  intrepid  leaders 
has  the  same  meaning,  the  same  validity 
today : 

"Principles,  not  policy;  Justice,  not  favor; 
men,  their  rights  and  nothing  more;  women, 
their  rights  and  nothing  less." 

It  is  sUll  a  time  for  planting  that  the 
harvest  may  be  more  bountiful  for  all  and 
Freedom  more  secure. 

Our  Country  still  needs  the  devotion,  the 
effort,  yes — even  the  sacrifice — of  women  to 
insure  that  "this  Nation  under  God  shall  not 
perish." 


CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE    SUP- 
PORTS REPEAL  OF  TITLE  U 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  troubled  times  for  our  country  and 
for  our  world,  we  would  do  well  to  pause 
and  examine  the  ideals  and  values  which 
traditionally  have  been  associated  with 
our  great  Nation.  As  we  examine  these 
ideals  and  values  which  we  consider  as 
being  peculiarly  American,  we  must  also 
bear  in  mind  that  perhaps  the  most  ur- 
gent task  confronting  the  United  States 
today  is  that  of  developing  a  thoughtful, 
well-informed,  and  responsible  citizenry, 
able  to  cope  with  the  complex  problems 
of  our  time.  It  has  been  said  by  wiser 
men  than  I  that  in  a  democracy  such  as 
ours  we  can  have  no  greater  enemy  than 
citizen  indifference.  This  is  an  enemy 
which  can  be  overcome  by  commitment 
and  involvement,  flowing  from  a  deep 
concern  for  the  common  good  and  nur- 
tured by  as  deep  a  faith  in  the  dignity 
of  man  and  his  destiny.  I  know  that  these 
are  concerns  truly  and  deeply  felt  by 
many  Americans,  and  particularly  by 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry. 

During  this,  the  centennial  of  Japanese 
immigration  to  the  United  States,  this 
sense  of  commitment  and  involvement 
and  a  deep  concern  for  the  common  good 
are  evidenced  in  a  resolution  recently 
adopted  by  the  Honolulu  Japanese 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  strongly  urging 
the  repeal  of  title  n  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950 — the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act. 
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This  resolution  reads  in  part: 
Whereas,  the  Emergency  Detention  Act 
thus  violates  the  basic  right*  of  the  mdl- 
vldual  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
these  United  States  and  provides  for  deten- 
tion procedures  which  are  inconsistent  vrtth 
our  normal  Judicial  procedures.  Now  there- 
fore 

Be  It  Resolved  That,  the  HonoliUu  Jap- 
anese Chamber  of  Commerce  strongly  urge 
the  repeal  of  sub-title  II  of  the  Internal 
Sectu-lty  Act  of  1950  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  submit 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord the  full  text  of  the  resolution  in  sup- 
port of  pending  legislation  to  repeal  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act: 
Resoltttion 
Whereas,  The  Honolulu  Japanese  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  being  a  duly  ordained  and  or- 
ganized group  of  Americans  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  recognizes  that  sub-title  II  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  (Emergency 
Detention  Act)  presents  a  serious  threat  to 
the  civil  rights  of  all  Americans,  and 

Whereas,  The  Emergency  Detention  Act 
authorizes  detenOon  of  any  person  on  the 
mere  probability  that  he  vrill  engage  in.  or 
conspire  vrtth  others  to  engage  in  acts  of 
espionage  or  of  sabotage  during  proclaimed 
periods  of  "Internal  Security  Emergency", 
and 

Whereas.  The  Emergency  Detention  Act 
fails  to  provide  for  trial  by  Jury,  or  even  be- 
fore a  Judge,  substituting  Instead  hearings 
before  a  departmental  preliminary  hearing 
officer  and  a  detention  review  board  where 
the  detainee  must  prove  his  Innocence  but 
the  government  is  not  required  to  furnish 
evidence  or  witnesses  to  Justify  detention, 
and 

Whereas.  The  Emergency  Detention  Act 
thus  violates  the  basic  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
these  United  States  and  provides  for  de- 
tention procedures  which  are  inconsistent 
with  our  normal  Judicial  procedures,  now 
therefore 

Be  it  resolved  that.  The  Honolulu  Japa- 
nese Chamber  of  Commerce  strongly  urge  the 
repeal  of  sub-title  n  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that,  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to : 

GOV.  John  A.  Bums;  U.S.  Senator  Daniel 
K.  Inouye;  U.S.  Senator  Hiram  L. 
Pong;  U.S.  Congressman  Spark  M.  Mat- 
sunaga;  U.S.  Congresswoman  Patsy  T. 
Mink;  Senator  David  McClung.  Presi- 
dent, State  Senate;  Representative 
Tadao  Beppu.  Speaker.  State  House 
of  Representatives;  Mr.  Ray  Okamura, 
JACL  National  Cochalrman;  Mr.  Mike 
Masaok.  JACL  Washington  Represent- 
ative; Dr.  Robert  Suzuki,  JACL  Ex- 
ecutive Ualson;  Mr.  A.  A.  Smyser,  edi- 
tor, Honolulu  Star  Bulletin;  Mr.  George 
Chaplin,  editor,  Honolulu  Advertiser; 
Mr.  Takeshi  Fujikawa,  editor.  Hawaii 
Hochl;  Mr.  Ryokin  Toyohira.  editor, 
Hawaii  Times;  Mayor  Frank  F.  Pasi, 
city  and  county  of  Honolulu;  Council- 
man Walter  Heen.  chairman,  city  and 
county  of  HonolvUu. 
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published  in  Washington.  D.C.,  by  the 
Federal  Union,  Inc.,  with  Clarence  K. 
Streit  as  editor,  carries  an  editorial 
which  discloses  a  forecast  made  years 
ago  by  General  Eisenhower  as  NATO 
commander  in  chief  but  which  still  has 
relevance  today. 

During  an  interview  with  Mr.  Streit, 
General  Eisenhower  made  the  following 
statement : 

I  believe  if  we  got  effective  political  union 
in  the  Atlantic  we  could  cut  our  defense  cost 
by  half. 


EISENHOWER'S  FORECAST   OF 
ATLANTIC  UNION  SAVINGS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   HXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Freedom  &  Union  magazine 


As  we  contemplate  the  $80  billion  an- 
nual outlay  the  United  States  is  now 
making  and  the  limitations  of  the  niili- 
tary  power  it  buys  as  evidenced  in  Viet- 
nam, Ike's  forecast  of  18  years  ago  has 
special  meaning. 

After  leaving  the  White  House,  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  gave  his  support  pub- 
licly to  a  resolution  proposing  a  conven- 
tion of  NATO  nations  where  the  federa- 
tion idea  would  be  explored.  He  did  this 
on  April  6,  1966,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
me  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  proposal. 

The  need  for  the  exploratory  conven- 
tion is  even  greater  today  than  when 
Ike  first  forecast  its  financial  advantage 
to  the  U.S.  taxpayer  in  1952  and  when  he 
first  urged  the  convention  idea  in  1966. 
The  opportunity  to  give  it  the  needed 
Presidential  initiative  now  rests  with 
Richard  Nixon  who  also  in  1966  gave  the 
proposal  eloquent  support. 

Here  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Streit  s  edi- 
torial comment : 

What  Pkicb  Atlantic  Union  Delay? 
(By  Clarence  Streit) 

Ike's  now  disclosed  <»"«»««■  •■"^^^""'fj^ 
we  got  effective  political  Union  in  the  Atlan- 
tic we  could  cut  our  defense  <=o»^^''ff- 
(Saving  $38-Billion  in  '69  .  .  .  »4«fr-B.  Lost 

already).  j. 

The  time  has  come.  I  believe,  for  me  to 
disclose  a  statement  which  General  Elsen- 
hower made  to  me  in  a  private  talk,  when  he 
was  NATO  Commander-in-Chief.  I  do  so 
because  it  is  so  relevant-so  helpfully  rele- 
vant—to several  major  Issues  now  raging  in 
Congress,  press  and  pubUc. 

Coping  with  Arms— and  Hornets.  It  con- 
cerns prlmarUy  the  question  of  reducing  US 
military  expenditure,  and  the  swarm  of 
hornets  buzSlng  around  It.  It  Is  dangerous 
both  to  fall  to  cut  this  burden  substantially 
and  also  to  cut  It  in  ways  that  would  seri- 
ously weaken  the  defense  of  Freedom.  The 
Elsenhower  statement  poUits  out  a  way  to 
avoid   these  dangers,  whether  of  action  or 

Inaction.  .^     ».      ,,.. 

The  way  he  suggested  would,  by  his 
"guesstimate,"  permit  a  huge  reduction  in 
US  military  cost— far  more  than  current 
proposals  would.  Tet  It  would  demonstrably 
strengthen.  Instead  of  weaken.  Freedom  s  de- 
fense. Moreover,  because  of  the  huge  econ- 
omy he  estimated  It  would  bring.  It  would 
provide  means  massive  enotigh  to  meet.  In- 
stead of  nibble  at,  the  dangers  and  urgent 
needs  which  those  who  call  for  cutting  the 
military  burden  stress. 

Massive  Means  Needed.  Certainly  fax  more 
massive  economies  than  those  now  sought  are 
needed  to  end  the  ominous  Inflationary 
trend,  and  the  risk  of  depression  it  brings— 
one  triggered  by  the  crash  of  the  world  mone- 
tary system  which  Is  based  on  the  dollar 
remaining  "as  good  as  gold."  Depression,  of 
course,  can  also  result  from  the  methods  now 
being  used  to  halt  Inflation,  such  as  soaring 
Interest  rates  and  "cooling"  an  economy 
which  can  get  out  of  hand  from  a  chUllng 
sUde  even  more  easUy  than  when  rising  with 
the  heat. 
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It  U  no  less  obvious  that  massive  means 
are  required  to  cope  with  the  dangers  In 
racial  conflict,  campus  unrest,  the  trend — 
left  and  right,  white  and  black — toward  ex- 
tremism and  revolution,  the  plight  of  the 
cities,  the  population  "explosion"  and  air, 
water,  mental  and  moral  pollution  ...  to 
mention  no  more. 

With  such  a  sea  of  dangers  facing  us  to- 
day, and  such  need  for  massive  means  to 
meet  them.  It  Is  high  time  to  disclose,  and 
ponder,  the  way  by  which  General  Elsen- 
hower told  me  he  believed  we  could  safely 
make  a  huge  reduction  in  the  U.S.  arms 
burden. 

1951  Talk  vrtth  Ike.  I  had  a  26-mlnute  talk 
with  General  Elsenhower  In  his  Paris  office 
on  April  26.  1951.  when  he  was  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  SHAPE.  I  told  him,  as  Justice 
Roberts  \then  President  of  the  Atlantic 
Union  Committee]  had  requested  I  do.  of  my 
talks  vrtth  leading  European  statesmen  In 
Britain,  France.  West  Germany.  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands.  Norway,  Sweden  and  Switz- 
erland— and  of  the  widespread  hope  they  had 
expressed  that  the  U.S.  would  lead  in  form- 
ing an  Atlantic  Federal  Union. 

General  Elsenhower  listened  most  sym- 
pathetically, and  told  me  of  the  difficulties 
he  had  experienced  in  trying  to  get  results 
through  the  alliance  system.  Dealing  with 
the  NATO  Council,  he  said,  was  "like  being 
in  a  boat  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  without  any 
oars  and  without  any  helm."  Our  talk  reached 
Its  climax  at  the  very  end. 

Ike  Saw  Big  Saving  In  Union.  As  General 
Elsenhower  conducted  me  to  the  door  of  his 
office,  he  said: 

"I  don't  see  how  anyone  can  get  away 
from  It — In  union  there  U  strength.  It  seems 
as  simple  as  that  to  me."  Then  at  the  door, 
he  added:  "I  believe  if  we  got  effective  politi- 
cal union  In  the  Atlantic  we  could  cut  our 
defense  costs  by  half." 

I  vrt-ote  his  words  down  Immediately  after 
closing  the  door.  His  estimate  was  obviously 
meant  as  a  rough  guess,  but  no  one  was 
in  better  position  than  he  to  make  a  fairly 
accurate  guess. 

Harrlman  Agreed.  When  I  returned  a  little 
later  to  Washington,  I  had  a  talk  with 
Averell  Harrlman,  then  a  Special  Adviser  to 
President  Truman.  Since  he.  too.  was  highly 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject.  I  told  him 
of  General  Elsenhower's  estimate  of  what 
might  be  saved  on  defense  through  Atlantic 
Union.  Mr.  Harrtman  studied  a  bit  and  then 
added  his  broad  guess; 

•Yes.  I  suppose  we  could  cut  our  costs  by 
half  If  we  formed  a  real  United  States  of  the 
Atlantic." 

$38-Blllion  Saving  on  Arms  This  "iear.  No 
one  would  take  the  Eisenhower-Harrlman 
guesstimate  as  more  than  an  offhand  but 
highly  educated  guess  nor  hold  them  to  the 
figure,  one  half.  This  was  only  a  vivid  way 
of  saying  that  the  saving  on  defense  which 
Atlantic  Union  would  allow  would  be  enor- 
mous huge,  massive.  But  since  General 
Elsenhower  did  use  a  figure,  and  It  does  per- 
mit at  least  a  closer  idea  of  the  economy  At- 
lantic Union  would  bring  than  do  such  ad- 
jectives as  "enormous."  let  us  apply  it  to  the 
present  expenditure  on  arms. 

The  total  defense  item  in  the  budget  now 
under  debate  in  Congress  was  when  sub- 
mitted. $76.56-bllllon.  This  does  not  include 
$4  6-bllllon  lor  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission; though  much  of  It  Is  for  defense, 
it  also  is  for  clvUlan  ptupoees.  and  the  AEC 
finds  It  too  hard  to  disentangle  the  two.  Nor 
does  the  defense  figure  cited  include  the  cost 
of  foreign  military  aid— which  also  could 
be  cut  by  Atlantic  Union— or  pensions  and 
care  for  veterans,  or  interest  on  the  national 
debt  caused  by  war. 

ConsequenUy,  the  $76.58-bllllon  figure  Is  a 
conservative  one  for  gettUig  a  concrete  Id^ 
of  how  much  Atlantic  Union  would  save  U.S. 
taxpayers  this  fiscal  year  on  arms  alone,  by 
the  Elsenhower  guesstimate. 
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Half  of  t7«.5^-bimon  la  »38  38-bllUon. 
Kven  If  Ike  ovenQot  the  mark,  even  If  Atlan- 
tic Union  saved  only  one  quarter  Instead 
of  one  half,  the  laving  would  still  be  enor- 
mous— •19.14-blllion   In  one  year. 

A  Shocker.  If  jou  are  so  used  to  billions 
that  you  think  a  tnere  H9-bllllon  isn't  huge, 
please  note  that  tit  Is  nearly  twice  the  entire 
17 .8.  military  expenditure  In  1949 — which  was 
only  •lO-bllUon  in  that  happy  year.  Note  also 
that  $l9-bUllon  Isn't  much  less  than  the 
923-bllUon  total  the  U.S.  spent  on  defense  In 
1942 — the  first  ye»r  of  World  War  n. 

Now,  a  Worse  Shocker.  The  »76.56-bllllon 
military  budget  a(ubmltted  to  Congress  this 
year  is  half  a  bllilon  greater  than  the  976- 
bllllon  total  the  fT.S.  expended  on  this  Item 
during  a  two-ocetm  war  In  1944 — the  year 
of  the  invasion  ofi  Europe.  This  Item  reached 
Its  peak  ih  U.S.  hl»tory  in  1946 — W0.5-bllllon. 
The  present  flgui*  Is  only  $4-bllllon  under 
It.  and  climbing  faet. 

At  the  average  rate  of  increase  In  this  Item 
through  the  pa4t  five  years — 95.4-bllUon 
annually — military  expenditure  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  wUl  paCs  lu  World  War  peak  and 
set  a  new  all-tlmp  record  of  $82-bllUon.  An 
ephemeral  record,! of  course,  for  at  that  rate 
of  •6.4-bllllon  mijre  each  year.  It  would  be 
t87-bllUon  In  1971*— and  would  have  soared  to 
$U4-bUlion  In  1916  when  the  U.S.  marks  the 
2(]0th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Union  Could  Safre  $340-bllllon  by  1976.  In 
those  seven  fat  years — for  the  Pentagon,  not 
the  taxpayers — military  expenditure  (always 
assuming  that  the  annual  average  Increase 
during  the  past  ^ve  years  continues)  will 
have  totaled  9680-iimon  .  .  .  and  the  bonanza, 
which  taxpayers  could  save  In  that  brief 
period  by  Atlantloi  Union  would  be  $340-bll- 
Uon,  according  to  the  Elsenhower  guessti- 
mate. 

All  such  projections  are.  of  course,  very 
speculative.  Yet  tl^ose  who  think  my  figures 
are  far  above  probiblUty  should  ponder  mili- 
tary expenditure  ^urtng  the  past  20  years  In 
Table  1  (see  pag^  2).  The  average  annual 
Increase  In  those  120  years  was  $3.1-bllllon; 
If  the  rate  for  th4  next  seven  years  was  no 
greater  than  that j  the  total  for  them  would 
be  $665-bllUon— of  but  »15-blUlon  less  than 
by  the  rate  tor  the  past  five  years. 

Skeptics  should  lalso  consider  the  effect  of 
Inflation,  to  whlqh  such  expenditure  has 
already  contributed  so  dangerously:  It  Is 
bound  to  continue  to  depreciate  the  dollar's 
value  if  this  expeiidltxire  Is  not  cut — hugely. 
Then  there  Is  ihej  ever- higher  skyrocketing 
lapons — quite  apart  from 
fact  that  they  become 
put  In  use — a  factor  to 

_._    ^    later.    Finally,    skeptics 

should  note  none]  can  be  sure  that  before 
we  get  out  of  Vletiiam  we  may  well  get  Into 
much  more  dangerous  and  costly  war  in  the 
Mideast  (with  ho^  many  doves  and  hawks 
changing  beaks?)  Certainly  any  economy  in 
Vietnam  that  entourages  conununism  to 
stage  new  Vletnims  elsewhere  will  add 
heavily  to  the  arnjs  burden. 

Elxperience  (pleafee  see  page  8  for  mine  in 
1948)  and  true  conBervatism,  I  submit,  make 
It  more  prudent  1o  err  In  over-estimating 
than  in  under- guessing  future  military  ex- 
penditure, while  ntitionallsm  divides  the  free 


cost  of  modern 
inflation — and    th 
obsolete  soon  af 
which    I'll    retur; 


Atlantic  peoples. 
State's   Fateful 


1949    Choice.   How   much 


ful    year    when    the 
made  the  chol'ie 


U.S.  arms  will  cost  Taxpayers  in  futur 
without  Atlantic  Union — is  guesswork  at 
best,  however  uselul  such  reasoned  guess- 
work Is.  Turn  now  to  the  firmer  ground  of 
past  experience  whjere  definite  flgfures  are  at 
hand.  Let  us  start  'irlth  1949 — the  truly  fate- 
he  U.S.  Government  first 
lietween  Atlantic  Alliance 


and  Federation.  L(id  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, It  signed  and  ratified  the  Nato  Treaty. 
Immediately   after  rard.    Senator    Estes    Ke- 
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fauver,  who  had  supported  the  Alliance  as  a 
stopgap,  introduced  the  Atlantic  Union  res- 
olution calling  for  a  convention  of  Nato 
nations  to  explore  the  possibility  of  trans- 
forming their  alliance  into  a  federation. 

It  was  cosponsored  by  such  powerful  con- 
servatives as  Senator  Walter  Oeorge  (D., 
Oa.)  and  Rep.  James  Wadsworth  (R..  N.T.) 
and  by  younger  men  who  have  risen  since  to 
seats  of  power,  such  as  Senator  Wm.  Pul- 
bright.  now  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions committee,  and  Rep.,  Hale  Boggs,  now 
Majority  Whip  In  the  House.  They  were 
Joined  as  cosponsors  b"y  Hubert  Humphrey 
and  Richard  Nixon  when  these  two  entered 
the  Senate  a  little  later.  Despite  the  impres- 
sive backing  on  the  Hill,  and  the  fact  that 
President  Truman  told  Justice  Roberts  he 
favored  the  resolution,  the  State  Department 
managed  to  block  it. 

What  Price,  Power  by  Alliance?  What  has 
that  poUcy  of  the  State  Department — whose 
bureaucracy  still  continues  It  against  the 
current  Atlantic  Union  resolution — cost  the 
taxpayers  already?  U.S.  military  expendi- 
ture (excluding  atomic  weapons,  foreign 
military  assistance,  etc.)  in  the  21  years. 
1949-1969.  totals  S969.86-bllllon. 

Rep.  Paul  Findley  (R.  lU.)  stressed  this 
t960-bllllon  total  in  re-introducing  Jtine  5 
the  Atlantic  Union  Resolution  which  had 
gained  during  the  previous  Congress  the 
strong  endorsements  of  Richard  Nixon.  Hu- 
bert Humphrey.  General  Elsenhower.  Barry 
Goldwater  and  the  late  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
Rep.  Findley  also  emphasized  that  dtirlng 
thoee  21  years  the  U.S.  had  spent  nothing 
on  exploration  of  the  federal  alternative  : 

"We  have  spent  since  1949  almost  $l-trll- 
llon  more  on  the  strength  that  comes  from 
arms' — and,  he  later  added,  "alliance" — than 
on  exploring  Atlantic  federal  union.  Yet  we 
all  know  that  the  Immense  productive,  finan- 
cial, scientific  and  armed  power  of  the  United 
States  came  from  federal  union.  Our  Pound- 
ing Fathers  had  the  foresight,  when  the  alli- 
ance of  the  13  States  proved  weak  and 
unreliable,  as  nato  is  today,  to  call  the  kind 
of  exploratory  convention  in  1787  we  urge 
today.  That  convention  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery that  a  federal  union  was  the  way  to 
unite  the  free  efTectively  and  democratically, 
which  has  brought  us  our  great  strength." 

S480-Billlon  Lost  Already.  By  General 
Elsenhower's  1951  guesstimate  (which  Mr. 
Findley  was  not  aware  of  then)  half  of  that 
8960-blllion — or  $480-billlon — could  have 
been  saved  had  the  State  Department  not 
blocked  exploration  of  Atlantic  Union  and 
gambled  so  enormously  on  alliance  instead. 
What  $480-Bllllon  Could  Do.  Consider  tax 
relief.  The  entire  U.S.  budget  now  before 
Congress  totals  8193-blllion.  If  we  subtract 
half  the  $76-bllllon  military  item,  the  total 
is  $155-billion.  The  $480-bllllon  saving  on 
arms  would  pay  the  total  U.S.  budget  for 
three  years  at  that  91SS-nillllon  rate. 

Put  in  another  way,  the  saving  by  Atlantic 
Union  during  the  past  21  years  could  have 
given  U.S.  taxpayers  one  tax-free  year  in 
every  seven — a  year-long  "Sunday"  in  which 
to  rest  from  paying  taxes. 

Billions  for  Budget  Cinderellas.  Suppose 
the  $480-bllllon  went  Instead  to  the  Cin- 
derellas of  the  budget.  Consider  how  much 
could  have  been  done  to  avert  or  ease  the 
problems  we  now  face  from  urban  decay, 
rural  slums,  ghettos,  poverty.  Ignorance,  dis- 
ease, air  and  water  pollution,  racial  conflict, 
campus  revolt,  extremism. 

The  annual  saving  In  those  21  years  would 
have  averaged  $23 -billion.  Let  those  who 
know  tell  what  could  have  been  done — and 
could  still  be  done — with  that  amount  avail- 
able annually,  and  divided,  say,  between 
public  and  private  efforts  for  more  or  better 
housing,  schools,  education,  libraries,  hospi- 
tals, medicine,  disease  and  drug  prevention, 
technological  and  scientific  research. 
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Whxue  Iks  Lost  Out — Btrr  Hkipkd  Nixon 
To  Win  Now 
Why  didn't  General  Eisenhower,  in  his 
eight  years  as  President,  lead  the  way  to  the 
Atlantic  Union  he  believed  could  reduce  de- 
fense expenditure  hugely,  and  bring  other 
blessings? 

Many  will  ask  that  question  now:  as  His- 
tory will  later.  On  April  2,  1962 — less  than  a 
year  after  my  talk  with  him  at  Shape — he 
wrote  In  his  final  report : 

"Peacetime  coalitions  throughout  history 
have  been  weak  and  notoriously  inefficient 
•  •  •  There  is  power  In  our  union.  .  .  .  Visible 
and  within  grasp  we  have  the  capability  of 
building  such  military,  economic  and  moral 
strength  as  the  communist  world  would 
never  dare  to  challenge.  .  .  .  Then  the  Atlan- 
tic Community  will  have  proved  worthy  oi 
Its  history  and  Its  Ood-glven  endowments 
We  shall  have  proved  our  union  the  world's 
most  potent  Infiueuce  toward  peace." 

On  April  6.  1966 — 14  years  later — General 
Elsenhower  wrote  Rep.  Findley,  endorsing  ir. 
these  words  his  resolution  for  a  Convention 
of  Nato  nations  to  explore  the  posalbiUtles 
of  Atlantic  Union :  "I  strongly  favor  your  un- 
dertaking; let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
that." 

Senator  Kefauver  had  reintroduced  his 
basically  similar  resolution  in  1966;  it  had 
the  support  of  powerful  Senator  Walter 
Oeorge,  then  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  He  left  It  In  July  1956  up 
to  the  President  whether  his  conunittee 
should  report  it  favorably.  On  July  24  I  wrote 
President  Elsenhower,  asking  him  to  lead 
Only  two  days  later  he  replied:  "I  am  aware 
of  your  deep  Interest  in  furthering  a  closer 
unity  among  the  members  of  the  Atlantic 
Community.  Because  I  share  that  Interest. 
I  have  given  your  letter  earnest  study." 

He  then  explained  that  Nato  had  recently 
adopted  a  Dulles  prop)osal  to  have  a  Com- 
mittee of  Three  to  study  how  to  strengthen 
the  Atlantic  Community,  and  so,  to  avoid 
"creating  confusion"  by  the  U.S.  seemlne 
"simultaneously  to  support  two  different  con- 
cepts of  Atlantic  unity''  he  had  "decided  not 
to  take,  at  this  moment,  a  position  In  sup- 
port" of  the  Kefauver  bill.  He  added:  "This 
by  no  means  forecloses  future  consideration 
of  the  alternative  you  support.  I  am  mo-:' 
deeply  appreciative  of  your  continuing  in- 
terest In  this  subject." 

Enter,  Tragedy.  That  proved  to  be  the  peak 
Atlantic  Union  reached  In  his  Administra- 
tion. Later  in  the  very  day  he  wrote  me, 
Nasser  seized  Suez;  result:  far  worse  than 
confusion  split  us  from  our  closest  Allies. 
While  we  were  in  tragic  conflict  with  Prance 
and  Britain,  Hungary  revolted  .  .  .  and  Free- 
dom's finest  opportvmity  in  East  Europe  was 
lost  by  Atlantic  disunion. 

History  may  answer  why  President  Elsen- 
hower did  not  grasp  his  own  opportunity  to 
be  the  George  Washington  of  the  NATO  na- 
tions by  leading  them  to  federate  as  the  lat- 
ter led  the  13  States  to  do.  I  do  not  have 
the  answer,  but  only  some  attenuating  cir- 
cumstances History  may  weigh — and  fu- 
ture Euripides  may  find  makes  the  drama 
at  once  more  tragic  and  more  human. 

While  President,  General  Elsenhower  was 
plagued  by  ill  health  and  operations.  Trained 
to  delegate  power,  he  relied  too  much  on 
Secretary  Dulles,  who  once  reafiBrmed  to  P.  F. 
Brundage  and  me  his  belief  in  Atlantic 
Union,  but  added:  "I  guess  Clarence  here 
thinks  I  always  find  some  reason  for  defer- 
ring It." 

Most  Important,  I  think,  was  another  fac- 
tor which  General  Eisenhower  himself  men- 
tioned on  two  occasions  after  he  left  the 
White  House.  In  discussing  Atlantic  Union 
with  different  friends  of  mine.  In  substance 
he  said,  sadly,  "The  great  difficulty  in  the 
White   House   Is  that  the   urgent  is  always 
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crowding  out  the  important."  He  might  have 
added  that  each  President  is  surrounded  by 
loval   aMwclates   who   seek    to   protect   him 
mainly  from  the  nearest  pitfalls.  Each  Prw- 
ident  has  devoted  secretaries  concerned  with 
saving  his  "image"  on  tonight's  TV,  tomor- 
row's press.  Floor  attack,  or  intrigue  on  the 
Hill  or  in  Bureaucracy.  I  know  o/J^o^^ J^^ 
hM  had  anyone  assigned  to  protect  him  at 
History's  Bar-whlch  disregards  these  urgent 
trivia  and  is  concerned  with  the  man,  not 
S  toage.  This  may  help  «^l'i^J^^'..\! 
180  years.  History  bows  only  to  three  Presi 
dentl    Washington,  Jefferson  and  Uncoln.  It 
X  be^the  mterest  of  Euripides- to-c«me 
^at  this  situation  should   continue.   It   Is 
nof  in  the  interest  of  any  P-^f'f /^^  «',  ^^ 
devoted  friends  or  enemies,  or  the  PeoP'«- 

WhM  of  president  NUon?  This  !«  the  most 
formidable  challenge  he  now  faces.  HUtory- 

and  events  that  Jump  1°  J^«*°'?  "^.Hfe 
ment— will  be  harsher  to  him  than  to  Ike 
Z^^l  reasons.  Ike  did  not  cosponsor  the 
Kefauver  resolution;  Senator  Nixon  did.  Ike 
md  not  commit  himself  P^^^-^^^  ^f^°!* ''^^^I 
tion  to  the  proposal  to  explore  Atlantic  Un 
ion  Mr.  Nlion  did  in  196e-and  In  terms 
HUtorv  win  find  unanswerable.  The  need,  and 
d  S"*^  cut  military  cost  w^  no^  ^rly 
so  acute  in  Ike's  terms^  as  fow.  Nor  had 
B.nv  President,  or  great  General,  In  President 
F^Ser's  ilme  said  that  Atlantic  Union 
wS  cut  these  billowing  billions  in  heOT 
But  our  publication  of  Ike's  statement  does 
make  known  now  what  otherwise  only  His- 

torv  would  know.  „»,„» 

Th^  information  thus  becomes  what 
"fact"  always  Is:  A  PO^'^^nlinsX^rn^t^or 
either  good  or  bad,  depending  on  the  use 
made  of  it.  Known,  but  Ignored  by  President 
Nixon  It  can  hurt  him  In  History.  Known, 
Jnd^de  much  of  by  him.  General  EUen- 
hower's  b^lfif  that  Atlantic  Union  could  cut 
dSe  c^by  half,  would  greatly  help  hto 
de-fang  the  venomous  domestic  and  foreign 

'^Se'^lre'^ome  causes  that  can  not  fall, 
and  so  statesmen  who  back  them  strongly, 
Sbllcly  can't  fall  either.  Even  if  they  ^m 
to  History  will  call  their  effort  noble.  Is 
Atiantlc  union,  such  a  cause?  On  President 
Nixon's  answer  hangs  his  fate. 


FARMERS  NOT  AT  FAULT 

HON.  WILUAbTj.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 


Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Robert 
B  Lyon,  editor  of  the  Schleswig  Leader 
in  Schleswig.  Iowa,  has  performed  a  fine 
pubUc  service  by  compiling  the  figures  to 
prove  the  inflationary  cost  of  feedmg  a 
family  is  not  the  fault  of  farmers,  but, 
rather  the  result  of  increased  costs  to  the 
food  processor— increased  wages,  taxes, 
and  rentals.  In  my  district  there  are  over 
32  000  farms  and  more  than  120,000  rural 
inhabitants  who  are  weary  of  being 
blamed  by  our  urban  friends  each  time 
food  prices  rise.  Increased  costs  are  not 
lining  the  farmer's  pocket. 

A  loaf  of  bread  which  sold  for  13.5 
cents  20  years  ago  brought  the  farmer 
only  3.3  cents.  The  same  1-pound  loaf 
which  sells  today  for  22.9  cents  on  the 
average  still  brings  the  farmer  3.3  cents. 
In  1951  more  than  23  percent  of  take- 
home  pay  went  for  food.  Now  the  cup- 
boards can  be  stocked  with  a  better 
variety  and  quaUty  for  only  17  percent 
of  the  take-home  pay. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  hbusewife  should  look  to  the 
shopping  gimmicks  and  giveaways  which 
are  paid  for  by  her  shopping  dollars.  The 
increases  are  not  to  the  benefit  of 
America's  fanners. 

Mr     Lyon's    editorial    should    be    of 
special  interest  to  American  housewives 
who  deserve  to  know  why  their  food 
prices  continue  to  rise: 
(From  the  Schleswig  (Iowa)  leader.  Oct.  23, 
1969] 
Edxtorial  Obsdvations 
(By  Robert  B.Lyon) 
When   it   comes   to   women,   farmers   ar« 

cowftrcLs 

Take  most  any  farmer.  He'U  risk  it  all  Ixia 
gamble  with  the  weather.  He'U  t»ke  on  a  new 
variety  of  Insecte,  weeds  or  disease  in  the 
cattle  herd.  He's  even  willing  to  P^t  a  seed 
drill  into  the  ground  every  spring  without 
any  idea  what  his  price  wUl  be  in  the  fall 

But  when  it  comes  to  an  Irate  housewife 
marching  up  and  down  in  front  of  a  super- 
ll^rket   trying  to   drive   down   food  prices. 

^"^p^cii'^up.  But  only  two-thl^  « 
much  as  other  consumer  goods  and  ^"^5^ 
Zid  whUe  farmers  probably  stand  to  lose 
more  than  anyone  else  in  tbls  current  protest 
movement  agalnat  supermarket  prices,  the 
blame  is  not  really  theirs.  r«.„ntiv 

As  the  Associated  Press  reported  recently, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  food  U 
added  by  the  processors  and  marketlng^n- 
clM.  And  that's  where  most  of  the  price  m- 
creases  have  been  going. 

A  loaf  of  bread  which  «>ld  fo%J?;^^^^^^ 
twenty  years  ago  brought  the  farmer  3.3 
clnte  'The  samTone-pound  loaf  ''J^lch  sells 
today  for  22.9  cents  on  the  average  still  brings 
the  farmer  3.3  cents. 

Still  the  housewives  picket.  And  some  of 
them  will  go  home  after  a  day's  Plc^^^tlng  and 
OOP  a  pre-baked  cake  into  the  oven  to  thaw 
^?  and  then  open  a  fllptop  box  of  prepared 

*'"MoSfer°us2l  to  add  milk.  vanUla  and  egg 
whites  to  powdered  sugar  to  make  frosting. 

Groceis^y  this  growing  demand  for  frozen 
three-course  dinners  and  instant  breakf^ts 
is  what  drives  the  price  ujv-together  with 
higher  wages  for  employees,  higher  texee  on 
store  buildings  to  support  schools  ajid  a  99 
percent  Increase  in  rent  over  the  past  twenty 

'Trtually,  farmers  are  the  housewife's  best 
friend  In  1951  more  than  23  percent  of  dad  s 
takehome  pay  went  for  food.  Now  the  cup- 
boards can  be  stock  vrtth  a  better  variety  and 
quaUty  for  only  17  percent  of  the  take- 
home  pay.  ,_w^4. 
Housewives  who  take  a  notion  to  picket 
supermarkets  might  try  a  different  ap- 
proach—like spending  more  time  being  a 
housewife. 

Prudent  shoppers  prepare  shopping  lists— 
and  stick  to  them.  Shop  selectively,  watching 
erocery  ads  and  taking  advantages  of  sale 
Items.  When  the  price  drops  on  items  you 
need,  stock  up  on  them. 

Have  a  supply  of  food  ahead.  Many  peop  e 
store  a  fuU  year's  supply  of  nonperlshable 
items.  It  makes  It  easier  to  ride  out  periods 
of  high  prices. 

Another  suggestion  for  Irate  housewives. 
How  about  a  campaign  against  trading 
stamps.  The  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing  says  "the  Increased  use  of  trad- 
ing stamps  has  increased  food  store  prices  b\ 
an  amount  about  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
stamps." 

While  housewives  continue  the  search  for 
a  villain  In  the  rising  cost  of  Uvlng,  toey 
might  concentrate  on  their  own  spending 
habits  as  well  as  InfiaOonary  spending  by 
government.  ._.,., 

If  you  ask  the  farmer  the  whereabouts  of 
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the  villain,  he'll  correctly  point  hU  finger  In 
tliat  direction  and  tell  you,  "he  went  that- 
a-way." 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   N«W    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  dis- 
cussed at  a  press  conference  last  week 
the  significance  of  the  steps  proposed  by 
the  President  for  improved  consumer 
protection  and  the  improvements  in  his 
E^jproach  which  I  believe  Congress  will 
make.  I  summarize  my  remarks  below. 

The  President's  consumer  message 
made  some  good  points: 

The  FedersLl  Trade  Commission  does 
need  additional  powers  which  the  Presi- 
dent's message  urged. 

The  limited  steps  to  improve  the 
operation  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration are  important  but  should  be 
expanded. 

Legislation  on  medical  devices  is  badly 
needed  and  the  President's  support,  fol- 
lowing that  of  President  Johnson  last 
year,  may  help  effect  passage  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

The  Consumer  Bulletin,  to  compile 
Federal  consumer  action  In  a  single 
document,  is  an  important  aid  for  con- 
sumers trying  to  find  their  way  through 
33  agencies  and  260  programs  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  affects  their  in- 
terests. 

And  the  President's  Interest  in  war- 
ranties represents  a  well-established  and 
important  concern. 

tboubucsomc  pakts 

The  other  parts  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage are  troublesome  for  they  tend  to 
proliferate  the  disparate  consumer  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  with- 
out regard  for  their  administration  or 
even  their  ultimate  effectiveness.  Con- 
gress has  passed  many  good  consumer 
laws  in  recent  years.  Many  go  unen- 
forced, or  are  badly  administered. 

We  need  a  strong  central  consumer  of- 
fice in  Washington  which  can  give  the 
American  cons'-uner  the  "one  door"  he 
needs  for  proper  attention  to  his  many 
and  varied  problems. 

For  many  years.  I  proposed  a  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  to 
this  end.  Hearings  on  my  bUls— H.R. 
6037,  H.R.  6038.  and  H.R.  6040— were  held 
September  16  through  18  by  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  Reorganization  Sub- 
committee of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  under  Chairman  John 
Blatnik. 

Ralph  Nader,  Consumers  Union. 
Consumer  Federation  of  America;  Esther 
Peterson,  former  Presidential  consumer 
adviser,  and  Dr.  James  L.  Goddard. 
former  FDA  chief,  all  testified.  Each 
made  important  suggestions. 

trLTIMATt  GOAL 

Most  Of  these  leading  consumer  experts 
testified  that  a  department,  although 
perhaps  ultimately  the  desirable  goal,  is 
not  achievable  at  this  time.  But  aU  the 
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witnesses  stronejly  supported  the  estab 
llahinent    of    a    new    central    consumer 
agency,  by  statute,  with  real  powers  and 
far-reaching  responsibilities. 

Since  I  shares  with  these  experts  an 
overriding  concern  for  the  immediate 
creation  of  a  separate  Federal  agency  for 
consumers,  thesQ  changes  in  the  bill  have 
been  made:  Changed  the  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  to  an 
independent  consumer  protection 
agency — CPA — ih  the  executive  branch: 
and  left  the  administration  of  existing 
consumer  protection  programs  in  their 
present  agencies  and  departments. 

Nevertheless,  i(he  revised  bUl,  which  is 
the  product  of  ijumeroiis  meetings  with 
Nader,  Consiuner  Union,  and  the  Consu- 
mer Federation  of  America,  retains  the 
force  of  H.R.  603T. 

I  will  propose!  these  revisions  within 
the  subcommitteje  as  amendments  to  the 
original  bill.  I  am  confident  that  the  bill 
will  be  reported  out  by  the  subcommittee. 
It  will  be  a  model  consumer  agency  bill 
with  the  broadest  possible  support. 

Mrs.  DwYER,  Uie  ranking  Republican 
member  "of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  intn^uced  a  bill  in  Septem- 
ber which  provides  for  a  strengthened 
statutory  OflBce  pf  Consumer  Affairs  in 
the  White  Hous^.  The  Presidents  pro- 
posal on  consun^r  representation,  pro- 
vides for  continqing  the  Office  of  Presi- 
dential Consumetr  Adviser  with  no  new 
powers.  I 

Neither  the  Dwyer  bill  nor  the  admin- 
istration proposal  meets  the  urgent  need 
for  a  separate,  s^f -contained,  and  inde- 
pendent agency  iwith  full  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities. 

A     SINcix     SPOKESMAN 

Patching  up  the  existing  consumer 
mechanism  in  Government — wliich  Is  the 
President's  prescripition — will  not  solve 
this  basic  problem  of  representation  in 
the  heart  of  thd  I"ederal  Grovemment. 
The  consumer  n«eds  a  single  articulate 
spokesman  in  Washington. 

I  consider  our  |  present  efforts  for  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  as  a  most 
important  step  toward  the  goal  of  a  Cab- 
inet-level Departinent  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. And  I  am  (ionfldent  that  Congress 
will  respond  to  the  President's  consumer 
message  properly  with  careful  considera- 
tion of  those  step3  which  should  be  taken 
now  for  the  cons^er,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which,  in  tny  view,  is  the  creation 
of  the  Consimier  |>rotection  Agency. 

I  include  below  ian  analysis  of  my  com- 
mittee amendment,  to  be  proposed  soon, 
and  an  article  froii  the  Washington  Post 
describiiig  my  pr 
port. 

I  also  include 
New  York  Times 
President's  consi 
Congress   to   rest 


3sal  and  its  wide  sup- 


editorial  from  the 
irhich  both  praises  the 
ler  principles  and  asks 
ipe  the  programs  he 
suggests  so  that  those  principles  can  be- 
come truly  effective. 
The  material  referred  to  follows : 

HlCBLIGHTS  OF  ThA   CONSUMER  PBOTBCTION 

AcENCT  Act 

O^TICERS 

Administrator,     af>pointed     by     President 
with  senatorial  consent. 
Consumer  Counsel. 
Director  of  Consu»ier  Information. 
Director  of  Consumer  Safety. 
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Director  of  Constmier  Research. 
Director  of  Economics. 

REPRESENTATION    OF    CONSUMERS    BE1V8E 
rSDERAL    AGENCCKS    AND    COURTS 

The  Consumer  Counsel  with  a  staff  of  at- 
torneys, economists,  and  scientists,  will  In- 
tervene In  matters  pending  before  courts  and 
federal  agencies  which  substantially  affect 
consimiers.  E^very  federal  agency  must  notify 
the  CPA  when  taking  consumer-related  ac- 
tions and  must  furnish  It  with  its  consimier 
data,  Including  access  to  investigatory  flies. 

REPORT    TO    dONGBESS 

The  Administrator  will  transmit  an  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  on  the  CPA's  activi- 
ties and  accomplishments,  its  legislative 
recommendations,  and  an  evaluation  of  fed- 
eral consimier  programs  particularly  with 
respect  to  improved  coordination. 

CONSUMER    COMPLAINTS 

The  CPA  will  receive,  evaluate,  act  on  and, 
if  necessary,  transmit  to  the  appropriate 
agency,  consumer  complaints. 

CONSUMER    INFORMATION 

The  Division  of  Consumer  Information  will 
develop  and  disseminate  information — in- 
cluding product  test  results — from  public 
and  private  sources  which  will  benefit  con- 
sumers. 

CONSUMER    SAFETY 

The  Division  of  Consumer  Safety  will  take 
over  the  responsibilities  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  upon  its  ter- 
mination. It  will  also  design  and  develop 
Improved  safety  features  for  categories  of 
consumer  products  that  are  considered 
unsafe. 

CONSUMER    RESEARCH 

The  Division  of  Consumer  Research  will 
encourage,  initiate,  and  coordinate  research 
and  studies  leading  to  improved  products, 
services,  and  consumer  Information. 

CONSUMER    EDUCATION 

The  CPA  will  encoxu^e,  initiate,  partici- 
pate, in  consumer  education  and  counseling 
programs  (Including  credit  counseling). 

STATE    AND    LOCAL    ASSISTANCE 

The  CPA  will  give  technical  assistance  to 
states  and  local  governments  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  consumer  protection  offices  and 
arbitration  programs. 

Analysis  of  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
Act  of  1969 — H.R.  6037.  as  Amended,  Of- 
fered BY  Mr.  Rosenthal 

Section  3(a) :  This  section  establishes  as 
an  Independent  agency  within  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government,  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency.  The  Agency  shall  be 
headed  by  an  Administrator  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  There  shall  be  In  the  Agency  the 
following  officers: 

1.  The  Consumer  Council; 

2.  The  Director  of  Consumer  Information; 

3.  The  Director  of  Consumer  Safety; 

4.  The  Director  of  Consumer  Research; 

5.  The  Director  of  Economics. 

Section  4:  This  section  sets  forth  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency.  He  shall  have 
the  authority  to  select,  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  officers  and  employees;  em- 
ploy experts  and  consultants;  enter  into 
contracts;  appoint  advisory  committees: 
promulgate  such  rules  as  may  be  necessary; 
utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services, 
personnel,  and  facilities  of  other  Federal 
agencies. 

Subsection  (c) :  authorizes  and  directs 
each  "Federal  agency"  to  "make  Its  services, 
personnel,  and  faculties  available  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent  within  its  capa- 
bility to  the  Agency;"  and  "subject  to  pro- 
visions  of   law,  executive   orders,   and   rules 
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relating  to  the  classification  of  Information 
In  the  interest  of  national  security,  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Agency  'such  information,  data, 
estimates  and  statistics,  including  access  to 
Investigatory  files,'  as  the  Administrator 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  the  Agency." 

Subsection  (d) :  requires  the  Administra- 
tor to  transmit  to  the  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary of  each  year  a  report  which  shall  in- 
clude— 

1.  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  ac- 
tivities and  accomplishments  of  the  Agency 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year; 

2.  such  recommendations  for  consumer 
legislation  as  may  be  deemed  necessary; 

3.  a  summary  and  evaluation  of  selected 
major  consumer  programs  of  each  Federal 
agency,  including  comment  with  respect  to 
the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  such  pro- 
grams as  well  as  deficiencies  noted  in  the 
coordination,  administration  or  enforcement 
of  such  programs. 

Section  5:  This  section  sets  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency, 
the  broad  mandate  of  which  is  to  "advise 
the  President  and  the  Congress  as  to  all 
matters  affecting  the  Interests  of  consumers; 
and  protect  and  promote  the  Interest  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  consumers  of 
goods  and  services  .  .  ." 

Subsection  (b)  :  sets  forth  the  specific 
functions  of  the  Agency,  as  follows: 

1.  Advise  Federal  agencies  and  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  coordination  of  Federal 
programs  and  activities  relating  to  consum- 
ers and  help  resolve  differences  among  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  respect  to  such  programs 
and  activities; 

2.  Assure  that  the  interests  of  consumers 
are  presented  and  considered  by  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  formulation  of  Government  policies  and 
in  the  operation  of  Government  programs 
that  may  affect  the  consumer  Interest;  in- 
cluding representing  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers in  proceedings  before  Federal  agen- 
cies and  courts; 

3.  Receive,  evaluate,  act  on  and,  if  neces- 
sary, transmit  complaints  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  or  other  agency,  concerning  actions 
or  practices  which  may  be  detrimental  to 
consumers; 

4.  Develop  information  from  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  other  public  and  private 
sources  which  is  of  benefit  to  consumers,  in- 
cluding test  results  and  economic  analyses  of 
consumer  products  and  services;  and  to  dis- 
seminate such  information  In  the  most  effec- 
tive manner  possible; 

5.  Conduct  economic  surveys  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act; 

6.  Continue  the  work  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety; 

7.  Encourage,  initiate,  and  coordinate  re- 
search and  studies  leading  to  improved  prod- 
ucts, services,  and  consumer  information; 

8.  Encourage,  Initiate  and  participate  in 
consumer  education  and  counseling  pro- 
grams (including  credit  counseling); 

9.  Cooperate  with  and  give  technical  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments  in  the 
establishment  of  State  and  local  consumer 
protection  offices  and  with  respect  to  pro- 
grams to  arbitrate  consumer  complaints: 

10.  Cooperate  with  and  assist  private  en- 
terprise in  the  promotion  and  protection  of 
consumer  interests; 

11.  Submit  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  measures  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  protection  and  promotion  of  the 
consumer  Interest. 

Section  6:  This  section  provides  for  effec- 
tive and  timely  representation  of  the  con- 
sumer interest  in  matters  pending  before 
any  Federal  agency  or  court  (except  in  a 
criminal  proceeding ) .  In  any  hearing,  in- 
vestigation or  other  proceeding  affecting  sub- 
stantially the  interests  of  consumers,  the 
Agency  through  its  Consumer  Counsel  may 
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intervene  and,  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  prac- 
tice and  procedure  of  that  Agency  or  court, 
may  enter  an  appearance  in  that  proceeding 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  interests 
of  consumers. 

Section  7.  This  section  requires  that  every 
Federal  agency.  In  taking  any  action  which 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  substantially 
affect  the  consumer  interest,  must — 

(1)  provide  specific  notice  of  such  action 
to  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  and 

(2)  take  such  action  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  give  due  consideration  to  the  con- 
sumer Interest. 

Section  8:  This  section  directs  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  to  receive,  develop 
on  its  own  initiative,  evaluate  and  take 
action  on  consumer  complaints  that  involve 
violations  of  Federal  law  or  rules  or  orders 
of  any  Federal  agency  or  which  disclose  any 
commercial  act  or  practice  detrimental  to 
the  Interests  of  consumers. 

The  provision  requires  that  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  notify  producers,  distrib- 
utors, retailers  or  suppliers  of  complaints 
concerning  them  or  their  products,  and  di- 
rects the  Agency  to  maintain  a  public  file 
and  listing  of  complaints  arranged  In  mean- 
ingful and  useful  categories. 

Section  9:  establishes  a  Division  of  Con- 
sumer Information,  which  shall  be  headed  by 
the  Director  of  Consumer  Information. 

The  Division  shall  develop  on  its  own 
initiative,  gather  from  other  Federal  agencies 
and  non-Federal  sources  and  disseminate  to 
the  public,  information,  statistics,  product 
test  results,  economic  analyses,  price  studies 
and  other  data  which  would  be  useful  to 
consumers  of  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (c) ;  directs  all  Federal  agencies 
to  cooperate  with  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  in  making  available  to  the  public 
all  useful  consumer  information  in  their 
possession. 

Section  10:  creates  a  Division  of  Consumer 
Safety  headed  by  a  Director  of  Consumer 
Safety.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Division 
are  similar  to  those  now  performed  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  Division  of  Consumer  Safety 
is  authorized  to  design  and  develop  Im- 
proved safety  features  for  categories  of  con- 
sumer products  which  are  deemed  unsafe. 

This  section  shall  not  take  effect  until  the 
termination  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety. 

Section  11:  establishes  a  Division  of  Con- 
sumer Research  and  authorizes  consumer 
product  testing  by  the  Agency  and  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  Division  of  Consumer  Research  shall 
be  headed  by  the  Director  of  Consumer  Re- 
search who  shall — 

( 1 )  Oversee  and  coordinate  all  activities  of 
the  Agency  Involving  product  research  and 
testing; 

(2)  Develop  methods  for  testing  consumer 
products  and  for  improving  consumer  serv- 
ices: 

(3)  Make  recommendations  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  respect  to  research,  stud- 
ies, analyses  within  their  authority  which 
could  be  useful  and  beneficial  to  consumers; 

(4)  Investigate  and  report  to  Congress  on 
the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  establishing 
a  National  Consumer  Information  Founda- 
tion which  would  administer  a  voluntary 
self-supporting  "Info-Tag"  program  similar 
to  Great  Britain's  "Tel-Tag"  program. 

Subsection  (c).-  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  establish  facilities,  or  utilize 
existing  facilities,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining, through  testing,  the  performance 
and  safety  characteristics  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts. Such  tests  would  be  authorized  only 
upon  request  made  by  a  manufacturer  or  by 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

Section  12:  establishes  a  Division  of  Eco- 
nomics which  shall  be  headed  by  the  Director 
of  Economics. 

The  Division  of  Economics  shall — 
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1.  Conduct  economic  surveys  with  respect 
to  matters  of  Interest  to  consumers  and  In- 
cluding the  levels  of  prices  for  goods  and 
services  affecting  consimiers  and  the  factors 
entering  into  their  establishment;  suitability 
of  goods  and  services  affecting  consumers; 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  succeeds  in  sat- 
isfying consumer  needs  for  goods  and 
services. 

Economic  analyses  would  not  duplicate 
those  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or 
the  Justice  Department. 

Section  13:  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  a  Consumer  Advisory  Council  composed 
of  12  private  citizens  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, to  advise  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  on  a  wide  variety  of  consumer 
matters. 

Section  14:  is  the  "Saving  Provision." 
Among  other  things,  it  states  that  "Nothing 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
relieving  any  Federal  Agency  of  any  au- 
thority or  responsibility  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  the  American  consumer 
...  or  as  eliminating  the  need  for  consumer 
representation  within  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  1  1969] 
Consumer  Bill  of  Rights 

The  speed  with  which  public  demand  has 
grown  for  stronger  consumer  protection  is 
reflected  in  the  message  President  Nixon  has 
sent  to  Congress  proposing  a  "buyer's  bill  of 
rights."  In  the  election  campaign  Just  a  year 
ago  Mr.  Nixon  was  putting  most  of  his  em- 
phasis on  "self-reliance"  in  the  market  place. 
Now  he  invokes  the  shades  of  Upton  Sinclair 
and  Rachel  Carson  to  stress  his  identification 
with  the  concept  that  "consumerism"  Is  here 
to  stay. 

Unfortunately,  the  braveness  of  the  Presi- 
dent's rhetoric  is  not  matched  by  recommen- 
dations remotely  adequate  to  give  consumers 
the  safeguards  they  need  against  fraudulent 
and  deceptive  practices.  The  effect  of  most  of 
the  Nixon  proposals  would  be  to  water  down 
much  sounder  measures  now  awaiting  action 
in  Congress  and  already  assured  of  strong 
support. 

This  effect  appears  most  glaringly  In  the 
section  which  purports  to  clear  the  way  for 
damage  suits  on  a  collective  basis  where 
private  citizens  have  been  the  victims  of 
fraud  or  deception.  The  right  way  to  open 
this  avenue  for  class  actions  would  be 
through  a  law  authorizing  consumers  to 
Initiate  such  suits  on  their  own. 

Under  the  President's  plan,  however,  citi- 
zens would  be  able  to  act  only  if  the  Justice 
Department  took  the  imtiatlve  by  first  estab- 
lishing fraud  through  a  Federal  suit.  Even 
then  recovery  would  be  limited  to  eleven 
types  of  fraud.  Both  these  restrictions  ought 
to  be  eliminated  in  any  blU  finally  passed  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Another  major  defect  In  the  Nixon  package 
Is  his  proposal  for  putting  the  projected  Di- 
vision or  Consumer  Protection  into  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  thus  separating  it  from 
the  new  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  which 
the  President  visualizes  as  the  consumer's 
chief  governmental  watchdog.  The  office 
ought  to  be  set  up  as  a  wholly  independent 
administrative  agency,  with  a  fully  staffed 
legal  division  of  its  own  and  with  authority 
over  all  consumer  programs. 

In  a  dozen  other  specific  fields  relating  to 
consumer  protection  the  message  promises 
"surveillance"  and  "study"  rather  than  con- 
crete measures  to  prevent  shoddy  or  unsafe 
goods  from  being  marketed. 

The  most  affirmative  section  Is  the  one  pro- 
posing new  legislation  to  clarify  and  extend 
the  consumer  protection  functions  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  to  empower 
tt  to  obtain  injunctions  against  unfair  or 
deceptive  practices.  The  proposed  review  of 
substances  on  the  "safe"  list  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  also  Is  highly  salutary. 
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The  President  has  articulated  most  per- 
suasively the  urgency  of  far-reaching  Fed- 
eral activity  to  police  the  market  place  and 
prevent  the  unscrupulous  from  defraudlne 
both  the  consumer  and  the  honest  business- 
man The  Important  thing  now  Is  for  Con- 
gress to  reshape  his  proposals  to  achieve  the 
sound  objectives  Mr.  Nixon  has  enunciated. 

[From   the  Washington  Post,  Nov.   1,   1969] 

ToucH£R  Bill  Counters  Nixon's  Consumer 

Plan 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

Rep.    Benjamin    S.    Rosenthal     (D-N.Y), 

charging    that   President    Nixon's   consumer 

package  contains  more  air  than  "cornflakes.  " 

countered  yesterday  with  a  bill  to  set  up  a 

powerful,  centralized,  independent  agency  for 

consumer  protection. 

Rosenthal  predicted  that  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  will  report 
the  bill  within  a  few  weeks  and  that  the 
House  virin  pass  It  by  year's  end.  He  recalled 
that  he  had  about  100  co-sponsors  in  the 
House  and  Senate  for  his  earlier  proposal  for 
a  department  of  consumer  aPalrs. 

The  congressman  made  his  prediction  at  a 
news  conference  where  he  won  support  from 
consumer  advocates  Including  Ralph  Nader; 
David  Swankin.  Washington  representative 
ot  Consumers  Union,  Howard  Frazler,  presi- 
dent of  the  Consumers  Federation  of 
America:  and  Rep.  John  A.  Blatnik  (D- 
Minn).  chairman  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations subcommittee  with  Jurisdiction  over 
consumer  bills. 

The  agency  proposed  by  Rosenthal  would 
have  an  "unfettered"  consumer  counsel 
whose  primary  duty  would  be  to  Intervene 
on  behalf  of  consumers  in  administrative 
and  court  proceedings. 

Under  the  "Buyer's  BUI  of  Rights"  that 
Mr.  Nixon  sent  to  Capitol  Hill  Thursday,  a 
consumer  protection  division— also  with 
power  to  intervene  in  agency  and  court 
cases — would  be  created  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment. Virginia  H.  Knauer,  the  President's 
consumer  affairs  adviser,  would  have  statu- 
tory coordinating  powers  similar  to  those  she 
now  has  under  executive  order. 

"I  can't  visualize  Mrs.  Knauer  telling  At- 
torney General  John  Mitchell  in  which  cases 
to  intervene,"  Rosenthal  said.  "It  won't 
work." 

Esther  Peterson.  President  Johnson's  first 
consumer  adviser,  agreed.  Mrs.  Knauer  would 
find  herself  "absolutely  helpless."  she  told 
the  news  conference. 

Nader  charged  that  the  President's  plan 
has  a  "built-in  conflict  of  interest"  because 
the  Justice  Department  sometimes  repre- 
sents agencies  opposed  by  consumers  and  be- 
cause Justice  has  almost  no  lawyers  dealing 
with  "corporate  crime"  that,  he  said,  steals 
•at  least  20  per  cent"  of  consumers'  total  In- 
come through  usurious  financing  charges 
and  other  abuses. 

In  addition  to  Its  counsel,  the  agency 
sought  by  Rosenthal  would  have: 

An  administrator  who  would  audit  for 
Congress  the  consumer  performance  of  gov- 
ernment agencies  (the  reports  required  by 
the  Nixon  plan  would  be  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent.) 

A  director  of  consumer  information  who 
would  tell  consumers  about  the  performance 
of  brand-name  products  tested  by  the  gov- 
ernment. (The  President  is  committed  to  dis- 
semination of  "general  Information.") 

A  director  of  consumer  safety  who  would 
take  over  the  work  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety  when  the  panel 
expires  next  June  30.  (The  President  seeks 
"continued  surveillance"  by  Mrs.  Knauer's 
office  pending  possible  new  product  safety 
legislation.) 

Rosenthal  said  the  agency  would  have  a 
staff  of  about  1,000  persons,  which  he  said 
was  1  per  cent  of  the  number  of  employees 
m  the  Agriculture  Department  but  20  times 
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the  number  environed  for  the  new  Justice 
Department  unit. 

Nader  said  the  agency  "should  be  funded 
at  leaat  to  the  ektent  of  one  atomic  sub- 
marine," which  De  priced  at  between  1150 
million  and  9300  tUUlon.  Mrs.  Knauer's  cur- 
rent budget  Is  Mol.OOO.  She  has  31  employees. 

Nader  praised  Mrs.  Knauer  while  accusing 
the  President  of  eilfeebling  his  consumer  pro- 
posals in  response  to  "pressure"  from  Com- 
merce Secretary  Maurice  H.  Stans  and  White 
House  aides  Bryce  Harlow  and  Peter  Flanlgan. 


COMMISSION  STATEMENT  ON 
ASS/ISSINATION 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

Olj  LOmSIAHA 

IN  THE  house!  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  fiovemher  4,  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mt.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man William  Nf.  McCulloch  and  I  are 
privileged  to  s^e  as  members  of  the 
National  CommJ&slon  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence.  We  were  ap- 
pqintedDy  Preadent  Johnson  in  those 
hours  ofnationaJ  distress  which  followed 
the  assassinatloti  of  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  as  he  campaigned  for  the  pres- 
idential nomination  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

When  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Pravention  was  appointed, 
we  were  charged  with,  among  other 
things,  to  examine,  to  analyze,  and  to 
make  recommendations  how  to  prevent 
the  assassination  of  public  leaders. 

Last  weekend,,  the  Commission  issued 
a  comprehensiveistatement  on  assassina- 
tion, and  I  am  new  inserting  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  calling  ]  t  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  to  the  American  people: 
Commission    Statpment   on    Assassination, 

OctoBER    1969 
(Dr.   MUton  S.   Elsenhower.   Chairman,   Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Vlolefice) 

This  Commlssldn  was  established  in  the 
dark  hours  following  the  assassination  of 
Senator  Robert  P.  ^ennedy  as  he  campaigned 
for  the  presidential  nomination  of  his  party. 
Just  two  months  I  earlier,  one  of  America's 
great  spiritual  and  moral  leaders,  the  Rev- 
erend Martin  Lutier  King,  had  been  slain  by 
an  assassin's  bullet.  Not  quite  Qve  years  be- 
fore these  terribly  murders,  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  had  been  assassinated  in  the 
prime  of  his  life,    l 

As  we  Americani  mourned  the  loss  of  these 
three  young  and  vital  men.  we  could  not  help 
but  wonder  if  thfc  slaylngs  were  grotesque 
symptoms  of  son*  awful  disease  infecting 
the  nation.  Had  aasasslnatlon  become  part  of 
our  political  life?  What  did  these  assassina- 
tions signify  for  |  America  and  Its  future? 
Assassination  Is!  only  one  of  many  topics 
within  this  Com^ilsslon's  purview,  but  an 
especially  important  one.  Eight  American 
Presidents — nearljl  one  in  four — have  been 
the  targets  of  assa4slns'  bullets,  and  four  died 
as  a  result. 

Violence  has  b^n  a  recurring  theme  in 
American  life,  rlsl4g  to  a  crescendo  whenever 
social  movement^— agrarian  reform,  aboli- 
tion, reconstructlin,  organized  labor — have 
challenged  the  established  order.  Though 
presidential  assassinations  have  not  been 
typical  of  these  periods  of  great  stress,  such 
periods  have  often  .produced  assassinations  of 
other  prominent  persons.  Consistently  they 
have  subjected  political  leaders  to  vilification 
and  threats  to  their  safety. 
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The  1960b  afford  a  grim  example.  The  pres- 
ent decade,  though  by  no  means  the  worst  In 
American  history,  has  witnessed  disturbingly 
high  levels  of  assassination  and  political  vio- 
lence. No  clear  explanation  emerges  from  a 
consideration  of  the  men  who  have  been 
slain;  no  ideological  pattern  fits  murders  as 
diverse  as  thoee  of  Oeorge  Lincoln  Rockwell 
and  Medgar  Evers  or  President  Kennedy  and 
Doctor  King. 

In  comp&rlBon  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
world,  the  level  of  assassination  in  the  United 
States  is  high.  It  Is  still  high  when  the  com- 
parison Is  limited  to  other  countries  with 
large  populations  or  other  Western  democ- 
racies. 

Probably  no  other  form  of  domestic  vio- 
lence— save  dvll  war— causes  more  anguish 
and  universal  dismay  among  citizens  than 
the  murder  of  a  respected  national  leader. 
Assassination,  especially  when  the  victim  is 
a  President,  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  demo- 
cratic process.  It  enables  one  man  to  nullify 
the  will  of  the  people  in  a  single,  savage  act. 
It  touches  the  lives  of  all  the  (people  of  the 
nation. 

The  reaction  to  the  slaying  of  a  President 
lives  in  the  public  memory  and  is  recorded  in 
national  surveys.  Americans  were  shocked  by 
the  killing  of  President  Kennedy.  Most  de- 
scribed themselves  "at  a  loss"  or  "sad"  oi 
"hopeless."  Many  adult  Americans  wept,  were 
dazed  and  numb  or  felt  very  nervous;  others 
had  trouble  sleeping  and  eating.  Many  were 
ashamed  of  their  country  and  felt  a  burden 
of  collective  guilt  for  the  assassination.  Some 
escaped  the  feeling  by  insisting  that  the  act 
had  been  committed  by  a  foreign  agent. 

The  other  side  of  the  public  reaction  was 
an  outpouring  of  rage  and  vindlctlveness 
against  the  assassin.  Only  one  out  of  three 
Americans  felt  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  deserved 
a  trial;  one  in  five  was  pleased  that  Oswald 
had  been  murdered.  (Vindlctlveness  attend- 
ed earlier  presidential  assassinations:  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  for  example,  probably  shot 
himself,  but  a  Union  sergeant  claimed  to 
have  killed  him  as  an  agent  of  God  and  was 
widely  acclaimed  for  the  alleged  killing.  Oar- 
flelds'  assassin,  Charles  Guiteau,  though  not 
killed  was  shot  at  twice — also  with  wide- 
spread approval.  The  trial  of  Leon  Czolgoez 
for  the  assassination  of  McKinley  took  less 
than  eight  and  a  half  hours,  including  the 
time  spent  impaneling  the  Jury.) 

Deeply  affected  by  Freeldent  Kennedy's 
assassination,  many  chose  conspiracy  as  the 
only  possible  explanation  of  the  dreadful 
and  othei-wlse  senseless  act.  Although  three 
out  of  four  persons  believed  Oswald  was  the 
assassin.  62  percent  believed  others  were  in- 
volved. When  asked  who  or  what  was  to 
blame,  apart  from  the  man  who  pulled  the 
trigger,  only  20  i>ercent  could  specify  a  group : 
15  percent  said  Communists  or  leftist  and  5 
percent  said  right-wingers  or  segregationists. 

Suspicions  of  conspiracy  are  rooted  in  the 
history  of  American  presidential  aasassina- 
tions.  When  a  deranged  house  painter  tried 
to  klU  Andrew  Jackson  in  1835,  rumor  spread 
that  the  man  was  an  agent  of  a  Whig  con- 
spiracy against  Jackson.  Charles  Gulteau's 
sister  and  others  argued  that  President  Gar- 
field was  killed'  by  a  member  of  the  con- 
servative faction  of  the  Republican  piuty. 
When  Giuseppe  Zangara  shot  at  Preaident- 
elect  Roosevelt  in  1933  but  killed  the  mayor 
of  Chicago  Instead,  some  claimed  the  killing 
was  not  a  mistake  but  the  Indent  of  a  gang- 
land conspiracy.  Technically  a  conspiracy 
existed  In  the  murder  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
though  the  conspirators  were  a  motley  few 
with  no  backing  from  powerful  groups;  still 
the  suspicion  survives  In  folklore  that  Booth 
and  his  crew  were  associated  with  prominent 
government  officials.  Suspicions  about  Oswald 
as  conspirator  may  survive  as  long,  despite 
the  exhaustive  investigation  and  contrary 
findings  of  the  Waaren  Commission. 

Considering  the  high  visibility,  the  sub- 
stantial power,  and  the  symbolic  (as  well  as 
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actual)  Importance  of  the  American  presi- 
dency, It  ie  not  BurprlBlng  that  Presidents 
are  prime  victims  of  assassination,  or  that 
conspiracy  thecHrles  attend  the  event.  The 
presidency  is  the  fulcrum  of  power,  the  focus 
of  hopes,  and  the  center  of  controversy  in 
American  politics.  What  better  target  for 
those  who  wish  to  punish  a  nation,  strike  out 
at  a  symbol  of  great  power,  or  simply  draw 
the  attention  of  the  world  and  history  to 
themselves?  John  Wilkes  Booth  remarked 
that  the  person  who  pulled  down  the  Colossus 
of  Rhodes  would  be  famous  throughout 
history. 

II 

The  evidence  from  American  history  Is 
overwhelming;  no  presidential  assasslna,tlon. 
with  the  exception  of  an  abortive  attempt 
on  the  life  of  President  Truman,  has  been 
demonstrated  to  have  sprung  from  a  decision 
of  an  organized  group  whose  goal  was  to 
change  the  policy  or  the  srtructure  of  the 
United  States  Government.  With  that  single 
exception,  no  United  States  presidential 
assassin  has  ever  been  linked  to  such  a  group, 
either  as  a  policy  maker  or  as  a  member  or 
hireling  carrying  out  its  dlrect'ves. 

The  occasions  on  which  American  Presi- 
dents have  been  assassination  t-rgets  have  in 
common  this  absence  of  an  rrganlzed  con- 
spiracy. But  they  have  little  else  in  common. 
The  type  of  President,  his  party  affiliation, 
his  public  policies,  the  length  of  time  he  was 
In  ofHce,  his  personal  characteristics,  his 
political  strength — aJI  of  these  provide  no 
clue  to  the  likelihood  of  his  assassination. 
The  men  who  have  been  targets  differ  greatly. 
For  exEimple,  Lincoln  was  the  President  of  a 
divided  nation  during  a  civil  war,  Garfield  a 
compromise  candidate  of  a  faction-torn  party 
£ind  McKinley  a  popular  President  of  a  rela- 
tively unified  and  stable  society. 

To  the  extent  that  a  p>attem  exists  at  all, 
It  exists  in  the  personalities  of  those  who 
have  been  presidential  assassins.  In  the 
biographies  of  these  lonely,  demented  men  we 
may  discern  common  elements  that  help  to 
explain  their  actions.  Prom  those  common 
elements  we  may  begin  to  draw  a  picture  of 
the  archetypal  assassin. 

Richard  Lawrence,  the  house  p>alnter  who 
attempted  to  kill  President  Jackson  In  1835, 
was  a  man  of  grand  delusions.  At  times  he 
claimed  to  be  Richard  in  of  England;  he  be- 
lieved the  United  States  owed  him  large  sums 
of  money  and,  further,  that  Jackson  was  re- 
sponsible for  blocking  his  claim.  As  later  as- 
sassins would  do,  Lawrence  focused  his  mind 
on  a  particular  political  issue.  Jackson  had 
vetoed  the  bill  to  recharter  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States;  If  Jackson  were  killed,  Law- 
rence believed,  the  bank  would  be  rechartered 
and  all  working  men  would  benefit. 

Other  assassins  were  self-appointed  saviors. 
John  Wilkes  Booth  apparently  believed  that 
Lincoln  had  achieved  the  presidency  through 
voting  fraud  and  intended  to  make  himself 
king.  Booth  claimed  that  he  had  acted  as  an 
agent  of  God  in  killing  the  President.  Charles 
Guiteau  thought  it  was  his  God-appointed 
task  to  kill  James  A.  Garfield.  After  killing 
President  McKinley,  Leon  Czolgosz  claimed 
that  he  bad  removed  "an  enemy  of  the  good 
working  people."  John  Schrank,  who  at- 
tempted to  kill  Theodore  Roosevelt,  saw  Mc- 
Kinley's  ghost  in  a  dream  and  heard  it  accuse 
Roosevelt  of  the  McKinley  assassination; 
Schrank  also  regarded  himself  as  an  agent 
of  God.  Giuseppe  Zangara  apparently  be- 
lieved himself  a  savior  of  the  poor;  he  bore 
no  personal  malice  toward  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, but  attempted  to  kill  him  Just  because 
he  was  the  chief  of  state  (though  he  had 
not  yet  taken  office) . 

Alone  among  assassins,  Oscar  Collazo  and 
Grlsello  Torreeola  were  members  of  a  rec- 
ognized political  movement.  Both  were 
ardent  Puerto  Rlcan  nationalists,  and  their 
attempt  to  storm  Blair  House,  the  temporary 
residence  of  President  Truman,  appears  to 
have  been  part  of  a  plot  to  dramatize  the 
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cavise  of  an  independent  Puerto  Rico.  Yet  the 
plot  was  inept,  not  only  because  Blair  House 
was  well-secured,  but  because  Truman  was 
an  inappropriate  target.  As  President  ne  had 
initiated  Important  steps  toward  self-deter- 
mination   for    Puerto    Rico.    After    the    at- 
tempted assassination,  Puerto  Ricans  qulck- 
IV  denounced  Collazo  and  Torresola. 
'  Presidential  assassins  typically  have  been 
white,   male,   and   slightly   built.   Nearly   all 
were  loners  and  had  difficulty  making  friends 
of  either  sex  and  especially  in  forming  last- 
ing normal  relationships  with  women.  Law- 
rence, Schrank,  and   Zangara   were  foreign- 
born;  the  parents  of  all  but  Guiteau  and  Os- 
wald were  foreign-born.  Normal  family  rela- 
tionships  were   absent  or   disrupted.   Booth 
was  an  illegitimate  child;   Gulteau's  mother 
died  when   he   was  seven;   Czolgosz  lost  his 
mother  when  he  was  twelve;  Schrank's  father 
died   when  Schrank  was   a  child;    Zangara's 
mother   died   when   he    was   two.   Oswald's 
father  died  before  he  was  born  and  his  moth- 
er's subsequent   marriage   lasted   only   three 
years.   All  of  the  assassins  were  unable  to 
"work  steadily  during  a  period  of  one  to  three 
years    before    the   assassination     All    of    the 
assassins  tended  to  link  themselves  to  a  cause 
or  a  movement  and  to  relate  their  crime  to 
some  political  Issue  or  philosophy.  All  but 
Oswald   used   a   handgun.   At   great   risk   to 
themselves,  nearly  all  chose  the  occasion  of 
an  appearance  of  the  President  amid  crowxls 
for  the  assassination  attempt. 

Thus  it  might  have  been  hypothesized  In 
1968  that  the  next  assassin  to  strike  at  a 
President — or  presidential  candidate,  as  it 
turned  out — would  have  most  of  the  follow- 
ing attributes: 

Prom  a  broken  home,  with  the  father  ab- 
sent or  unresponsive  to  the  child; 

Withdrawn,  a  loner,  no  girl  friends,  either 
unmarried  or  a  failure  at  marriage; 

Unable  to  work  steadily  in  the  last  year  or 
so  before  the  assassination; 

White,  male,  foreign-born  or  with  parents 
forelgn-bom,  short,  slight  build; 

A  zealot  for  a  political  religious,  or  other 
cause,  but  not  a  member  of  an  organized 
movement; 

Assassinates  in  the  name  of  a  specific  Issue 
which  is  related  to  the  principles  of  philos- 
ophy of  his  cause; 
Chooses  a  handgun  as  his  weapon; 
Selects  a  moment  when  the  President  is 
appearing  amid  crowds. 

We  do  not  know  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty why  these  characteristics  appear  in 
the  presidential  assassin.  (Certainly  the  per- 
sonal attributes  can  be  found  In  many  valu- 
able, trustworthy  citizens.)  Nor  do  we  know 
why  the  assassin  politicizes  his  private  mis- 
eries or  why  he  chooses  to  express  himself 
through  such  a  terrible  crime.  Perhaps  he 
comes  to  blame  his  own  failures  on  others. 
Maybe  because  he  does  not  live  In  a  true 
community  of  men  and  has  no  rewarding 
relationships  with  others  he  relates  Instead 
to  an  abstraction:  "the  poor"  or  "mankind." 
Once  his  own  Inner  misery  becomes  Identi- 
fied with  the  misery  of  those  whom  he  cham- 
pions, he  places  the  blame  for  both  on  the 
nation's  foremost  political  figure.  Incapable 
of  sustained  devotion  toward  a  long-range 
goal,  the  assassin  is  capable  of  short  btirsts 
of    frenzied   activity   which   are   doomed    to 
failure.  Each  faUure  seems  to  reinforce  the 
self-loathing  and  the  need  to  accomplish — 
in  one  burst  of  directed  energy — something 
of  great  worth  to  end  his  misery  and  assert 
his  value  as  a  human  being, 
in 
Deranged,  self-appointed  saviors  have  been 
the  murderers  of  American  Presidents.  They 
have  also  been  responsible  for  many  of  the 
assassinations  of  other  national  leaders  and 
public  officials.  This  Commission's  Task  Force 
on  Assassination  studied  81   assaults,  fatal 
and  non-fatal,  on  American  Presidents,  mem- 
bers   of    Congress,    governors,    mayors,    and 
other  officeholders.  In  case  after  case,  their 
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study  reverts,  the  attacks  were  prompted  by 
fanatic  allegiance  to  a  political  oauae  or 
revenge  for  some  petty  slight  or  Imagined 
evil.  Only  in  the  years  Immediately  following 
the  Civil  War  were  assassinations  typically 
undertaken  by  organized  groups  to  alter 
or  terrorize  government. 

While  non-consplratorlal  assassination  has 
been  the  American  pattern,  it  surely  has  not 
been  typical  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Throughout  most  of  the  world  assassination 
has  been  used  as  an  Instrument  of  calculated 
political  change,  as  a  means  of  seizing  power 
or  terrorizing  a  government  until  It  falls. 
Thus,  for  example,  assassinations  were  a 
major  part  of  the  strategy  of  mass  revolution 
in  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  beginning  late 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  Latin  America 
assassinations  have  been  committed  less  by 
fanatics  or  unstable  persons  than  by  daring 
political  adventurers  bent  on  seizing  power 
for  themselves  or  their  supporters.  And  in  the 
Middle  East,  assassination  continues  to  be 
used  as  a  deliberate  political  weapon  by  one 
political  group  against  another.  Where  con- 
spiratorial assassination  Is  common,  many 
besides  the  chief  of  state  are  apt  to  be 
targets. 

Because  assassination  typically  serves  a 
political  function,  it  is  possible  to  predict 
with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  using  charac- 
teristics that  are  crudely  measurable,  what 
countries  will  experience  high  rates  of 
assassination  at  particular  moments  In  their 
history.  For  example,  high  rates  of  assassi- 
nation tend  to  occur  in  countries  experi- 
encing political  instability,  in  countries 
undergoing  rapid  economic  development, 
under  regimes  that  are  coercive  but  not 
wholly  totalitarian,  in  nations  with  high 
rates  of  homicide  but  low  suicide  rates. 

By  several  of  these  measurements,  the 
United  States  should  be  a  nation  with  a  low 
rate  of  murders  of  political  figures — con- 
trary to  the  actuality  of  its  high  rate.  Thus, 
for  example,  almost  alone  among  the  na- 
tions with  the  highest  level  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  greatest  degree  of  political 
freedom  the  United  States  has  a  high  assassi- 
nation rate.  Countries  with  high  suicide  rates 
tend  to  have  low  assassination  rates;  the 
United  States  is  among  a  handful  of 
exceptions. 

During  only  one  period  of  its  history  did 
the  United  States  experience  the  turmoil  and 
instability  classically  associated  with  high 
assassination  rates:  in  the  Reconstruction 
era  immediately  following  the  Civil  War. 
During  that  decade,  America  experienced 
close  to  half  of  all  the  assassinations  in  its 
history.  In  the  defeated  South,  still  occupied 
by  Union  troops,  many  officeholders  were  not 
regarded  as  "legitimate"  inciunbents  by  the 
population.  Many  white  Southerners  resented 
the  contlniUng  presence  of  the  military,  the 
systematic  dlsenfranchlsement  of  former 
Confederates,  and  the  new  political  power 
of  former  slaves  and  Northern  "carpetbag- 
gers." Some  took  violent  action:  two  gov- 
ernors of  Louisiana  and  a  host  of  other  state 
and  local  political  figures  became  victims  of 
assassination  plots. 

A  century  later  the  assassination  rate  In 
the  United  States  U  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  rate  during  Reconstruction,  but  still  It 
Is  comparatively  high  and  remains  to  be 
accounted  for.  A  niunber  of  explanations 
have  been  offered:  our  frontier  culture,  the 
ready  avallablUty  of  guns,  tensions  among 
diverse  groups,  a  low  standard  of  political 
decorum. 

It  may  be  that  persistent  low-level  turbu- 
lence and  non-consplratortal  assassination 
are  associated.  Just  as  conspiratorial  assassi- 
nation usually  occurs  amid  other  intense 
forms  of  political  violence.  Consistent  with 
Its  principles  of  freedom,  the  United  States 
tolerates  a  fair  amount  of  political  tumult — 
not  enough  to  Inspire  poUtlcal  assassination, 
but  perhaps  sufficient  to  provide  the  condi- 
tion under  which  the  twisted  mind  of  the 
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assassin  decides  that  an  imagined  evil  must 
be  set  right  through  violence.  Dissidents  in 
the  United  States  have  often  been  very  vocal 
and  very  abusive;  they  sometimes  have 
heaped  scorn  on  a  President,  even  vilified  him. 
Americans  demonstrate  boisterously,  stage 
emotion-charged  strikes  and  sit-ins,  hurl 
stones  and  filth  and  foul  language  at  authori- 
ties who,  in  turn,  have  not  always  been  re- 
strained and  fair  In  their  use  of  power. 
1'hough  an  assassin  Is  mentally  deranged, 
the  violent  rhetoric  of  our  politics  and  our 
constant  flirtation  with  actual  violence  may 
be  factors  that  bring  him  at  least  halfway  to 
his  distorted  perception  of  what  actions  are 
right  and  legitimate. 

Although  the  United  States  has  differed 
significantly  from  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
the  kind  of  assassination  It  has  experienced, 
there  are  indications  that  the  future  may 
bring  more  similarities  than  distinctions. 
Many  of  the  conditions  associated  with  con- 
spiratorial assassination  in  other  countries 
appear  to  be  developing  in  this  country: 

PoUtlcal  violence  In  the  United  States 
today  Is  probably  more  Intense  than  It  has 
been  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  If  civil 
strife  continues  to  become  more  violent,  po- 
litical  assassinations  may  well  occur. 

There  is  much  talk  today  of  revolution 
and  urban  guerrilla  warfare  by  extremists, 
and  there  have  been  outbreaks  of  violence 
with  aspects  of  guerrilla  warfare,  as  in  the 
Cleveland  shoot-out  of  July.  1968.  If  extrem- 
ists carry  out  their  threats,  we  can  expect 
political  assassinations. 

Even  If  the  rhetoric  of  revolution  and 
vilification  of  governmental  authority  is 
never  translated  Into  deed,  the  constant 
excoriation  of  America's  institutions  and 
leaders  may  destroy  their  legitimacy  In  the 
eyes  of  other  segments  of  society.  The  assas- 
slnaOons  during  the  Reconstruction  era 
arose  In  Just  such  a  context. 

Throughout  the  tragic  history  of  race  re- 
lations in  this  country.  Negroes  have  been 
victims  of  white  terrorist  murderers.  To  this 
recurring  threat  is  added  a  new  one:  plots 
and  murders  from  within  the  radical  wing 
of  the  black  protest  movement.  The  increas- 
ing number  of  Negroes  holding  public  office 
and  poslttons  of  political  prominence  will 
thus  be  running  risks  of  assasslnaUon  from 
two  opposing  extremist  groups.  From  which- 
ever direction,  such  attacks  would  appro- 
priately be  regarded  as  political  assassina- 
tions. 

Racial  tensions  have  been  at  a  high  level 
in  thU  country  during  the  1960s.  If  violent 
racial  confrontations  increase,  the  level  of 
political  violence  in  the  United  States  could 
approach  that  of  countries  In  which  political 
assassinations  typically  occur. 

Finally,  the  United  States  may  In  the  next 
few  years  undergo  even  more  rapid  socio- 
economic change  than  it  has  in  the  recent 
past  Rapid  change  is  another  characteristic 
that  correlates  with  high  levels  of  con- 
spiratorial assassination. 

Present  trends  warn  of  an  escalating  risk 
of  assassination,  not  only  for  Presidents,  but 
for  other  officeholders  at  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  leaders  of  civil  rights  and 
political-Interest  groups.  Accordingly,  this 
Commission  suggests : 

1  that  the  Secret  Service  be  empowered  to 
extend  lU  protective  services  to  that  limited 
nimiber  of  federal  officeholders  and  candi- 
dates for  office  whose  Uves  are  deemed  Im- 
periled as  a  restUt  of  threat,  vilification,  deep 
controversy,  or  other  hazarding  circum- 
stances. A  Joint  Resolution  of  the  Ninetieth 
Congress.  In  June  of  1968.  authorized  the 
Secret  Service  to  protect  "major"  presiden- 
tial and  vlce-prealdenUal  candidates,  the 
eligibility  of  persons  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  after  consul- 
tation with  a  special  advisory  committee 
consisting  of  the  Congressional  leadership. 
SpecificaUy,  we  recommend  that  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  special  advisory  committee  be 
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empoweo-ed  to  designate,  without  publicity,  a 
limited  number  of  persons  (federal  office- 
holders or  candl<|atee)  as  temporary  assasel- 
natlon  risks  and  to  assign  them  Secret  Serv- 
ice protection  :  wherever  and  whenever 
needed.  j 

a.  that  state  d^d  local  governments  care- 
fully review  the  |ulequacy  of  the  protection 
accorded  to  candidates  and  officeholders,  ee- 
pacLally  governor*  and  mayors,  and  that  the 
protection  be  strengthened  where  It  Is  de- 
ficient. The  responsibility  for  protection 
should  be  clearly  delineated,  and  new  ave- 
nues of  cooperation  should  be  opened  be- 
tween those  with  istate  or  local  protective  re- 
sponsibilities and!  the  Secret  Service  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  ctf  Investigation,  to  Include 
a  sharing  both  ol  technological  information 
and  of  information  about  dangerous  persons 
and  potential  assassins. 

In  our  statem^t  on  firearms  control  we 
made  recommendations  that,  if  adopted, 
would  greatly  cu^ll  the  risk  of  assasslna- 
light  be  targets.  We  have 
stically  limiting  the  avail- 
through  restrictive  11- 
further  recommended  in- 
to develop  mechanisms 
that  would  assist  llaw  enforcement  officers  in 
detecting  concealpd  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion 01} .A  person.  jHandguns  are  the  weapons 
f  4vore<}  Jjy  assassins  ( by  all  but  one  presi- 
dential assassin,  (or  example);  effective  de- 
tection devlcee  wculd  minimize  the  risk  of 
assassination  In  meeting  halls  and  other 
enclosed  gatherini;  places. 

The  precaution*  we  are  urging  are  worth- 
while whether  or  hot  this  nation  faces  a  new 
outbreak  of  political  assafislnations.  We  do 
not  predict  that  tuch  an  outbreak  will  oc- 
cur. But  we  feel  compelled  to  note  that  some 
of  th«  condltlonsl  for  such  an  outbreak  are 
present  or  may  bh  developing.  These  condi- 
tions add  urgencjr  to  the  need  to  develop 
effective  protectloti  against  assassination. 

We  can  only  h()pe,  along  with  all  Ameri- 
cans, that  the  cdndltlons  which  have  kept 
our  society  free  ajr  the  scourge  of  conspira- 
torial assasslnatlcm  wlU  prevail — conditions 
such  as  the  ability  of  the  American  people 
to  absorb  radical  Challenge,  to  respond  to  the 
need  for  reform,  to  keep  their  basic  demo- 
cratic values  inta:t  even  in  periods  of  be- 
wildering and  buj  feting  social  change. 

IV 

Whatever  the  future  holds  for  the  United 
States,  It  is  clear  that,  among  all  public 
figures.  Presidents,  will  continue  to  nm  the 
greatest  risks  of  (issasslnatlon.  It  Is  in  the 
nature  of  their  of  ice;  it  is  In  the  natxire  of 
the  distorted  logic  by  which  assassins  choose 
their  targets. 

The  death  of  Pre  sldent  Kennedy  poignantly 
demonstrated  the  Resilience  of  the  American 
people  in  the  face  bf  tragedy  and  of  their  in- 
stitutions of  gover  oment  at  a  time  of  abrupt 
transition.  With  liklll  and  grace  President 
Johnson  exercised  a  calming  influence  on  the 
nation,  and  the  nution  rallied  in  support  of 
the  new  adminlsti  tition.  That  has  been  the 
pattern  in  the  Anerican  past.  We  cannot 
safely  assume,  how  ever,  that  our  republic  will 
always  fare  so  w«ll.  An  assassination  of  a 
President  occurring  during  an  edgy,  critical 
moment  in  history  could  have  disastrous  con- 
sequences. Moreov(T,  even  when  an  assassina- 
tion does  not  impi  ir  the  strength  of  the  na- 
tion or  the  contlaulty  of  its  policies,  the 
murder  of  a  President  is  a  tragedy  of  un- 
rivaled proportiona. 

In  the  years  ^nce  President  Kennedy's 
death,  and  as  urged  by  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion, the  p>ollcles  a^d  procedures  for  guarding 
Presidents  have  be^n  thoroughly  studied  and 
Imaginatively  reconsidered,  and  many  im- 
provements have  lieen  made.  A  detailed  dis- 
cussion here  of  ne^  procedures  would  lessen 
We  simply  state  that  the 
reported  to  this  Commls- 
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sion  Improvements  in  equipment  and  the 
various  procedures  of  intelligence  work.  The 
Secret  Service  is  confident  that,  had  its  new 
intelligence  system  been  in  effect  in  1963,  the 
activities  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  would  have 
brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the  Secret 
Service  before  the  fatal  attack  on  President 
Kennedy.  As  we  have  pointed  out,  more  re- 
search is  needed,  especially  in  the  technology 
of  concealed  weapons  detection. 

There  can  be  no  perfect  system  for  guard- 
ing the  President  short  of  isolating  him.  con- 
fining him  to  the  White  House  and  limiting 
his  communication  with  the  American  pub- 
lic to  television  broadcasts  and  other  media. 
This  extreme  solution  Is  neither  practicable 
nor  desirable.  For  political  reasons  and  for 
the  sake  of  ceremonial  traditions  of  the  of- 
fice, the  American  people  expect  the  Presi- 
dent to  get  out  and  "mingle  with  the  people." 
(Among  the  eight  Presidents  who  have  been 
assassination  targets,  all  but  Oarfleld  and 
Truman  were  engaged  in  either  ceremonial 
or  political  activities  when  they  were  at- 
tacked.) 

Still,  a  President  can  minimize  the  risk  by 
carefully  choosing  speaking  opportunities, 
public  appearances,  his  means  of  travel  to 
engagements,  and  the  extent  to  which  he 
gives  advance  notice  of  his  movements.  He 
can  limit  hla  public  appearances  to  meeting 
places  to  which  access  is  carefully  controlled, 
especially  by  the  use  of  electronic  arms-de- 
tection equipment.  Effective  security  can 
exist  If  a  President  permits.  Moreover,  during 
the  past  twenty  years  television  has  proven 
an  accepted  and  effective  vehicle  for  presi- 
dential conununlcatlon  with  the  American 
public,  and  its  continued  and  possibly  ex- 
panded use  by  the  President  Is  to  be  en- 
couraged. 

During  election  campaigns  there  are  ex- 
traordinary pressures  both  on  the  Incumbent 
President  and  the  contenders  for  his  office 
that  serve  to  maximize  their  risk  as  targets 
of  assassination.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  presi- 
dential candidates  Judge  that  they  must  be 
personally  seen  by  audiences  throughout  the 
country,  through  such  rituals  as  motorcades, 
shopping-center  rallies,  and  whistle-stop 
campaigns.  Whether  the  long  grind  of  per- 
sonal-appearance campaigning  is  really  the 
most  effective  Investment  of  a  candidate's 
time  is  debatable,  since  even  the  most  stren- 
uous travel  schedule  will  expose  him  to  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  American  people. 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  grueling  pace  is 
Itself  a  test  of  the  candidate.  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  argue  that  political  rallies  test  the 
candidate's  reasoned  consideration  of  the 
Issues,  since  the  speeches  usually  are  brief, 
superficial,  and  suited  to  the  carnival  atmos- 
phere of  rallies.  While  campaign  rallies  in- 
volve the  public  in  the  electoral  process  by 
bringing  that  process  close  to  them,  they 
cannot  be  said  to  Involve  the  public  deeply 
in  the  pressing,  complex  issues  of  the  nation. 

A  more  reasonable  defense  of  personal-ap- 
pearance campaigning  is  that  it  provides  im- 
portant "feedback"  for  the  candidate:  he  can 
sense  the  public  mood  through  audience  re- 
sponse to  his  speeches,  learn  of  their  prob- 
lems and  feelings  through  the  questions  they 
raise  and  comments  they  make,  and  observe 
firsthand — as  Kennedy  is  remembered  to 
have  done  in  his  West  Virginia  campaign — 
the  conditions  that  will  demand  his  atten- 
tion If  he  is  elected.  Yet  this  function  can 
be  better  served  in  the  quieter  atmosphere  of 
an  enclosed  meeting  place  vi'here.  we  note, 
the  risk  of  assassination  can  be  significantly 
reduced. 

But  the  most  promising  vehicle  for  cam- 
paigns effective  in  reaching  large  audiences 
and  safe  to  the  candidates  is  television.  The 
Intimacy  with  which  television  projects 
events  and  personalities  has  been  amply 
demonstrated,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
heavier  reliance  on  television  appearances 
need  sacrifice  any  of  the  Intimate  conUct 
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with  American  people  which  candidates  now 
associate  with  personal  appearances.  It  has 
also  been  demonstrated  that  the  American 
people  nave  come  to  rely  heavily  on  tele- 
vision In  forming  their  opinions  of  presi- 
dential candidates.  In  a  poll  conducted  for 
the  Television  Information  Office  In  Novem- 
ber, 1968  65  percent  of  the  respondents  said 
television  was  their  best  source  for  becoming 
acquainted  with  candidates  for  national 
office. 

The  fuller  potentiality  of  television  for 
presidential  campaigning  has  not  been  ex- 
plored primarily  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  television  time.  Yet  the  value  of  television 
in  reaching  large  audiences  has  been  recog- 
nized, and  more  and  more  camp>algn  funds 
are  being  Invested  in  its  use.  Indeed,  as  cam- 
{>algn  costs  continue  to  soar,  some  fear  that 
presidential  politics  will  eventually  become 
a  contest  where  only  millionaires  need  apply. 
Out  of  concern  for  the  safety  of  Presidents 
and  presidential  candidates,  this  Commis- 
sion reconamends  that  the  Congress  enact  a 
law  that  would  grant  free  television  time 
to  presidential  candidates  during  the  final 
weeks  preceding  the  national  election.  The 
sunount  of  television  time  allocated  to  the 
candidates  should  be  adequate  to  establish 
a  new  pattern  in  presidential  campaigning 
and  to  reduce  significantly  the  pressure  to- 
ward personal  appearances  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

To  ensure  that  candidates  used  their  time 
for  responsible,  informative  presentation  of 
themselves  and  their  views,  the  free  time 
might  be  allocated  only  in  half-hour  blocks. 
Within  his  allotted  time,  however,  a  candi- 
date would  be  free  to  choose  the  format  best 
suited  for  his  presentation. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  broad- 
casters have  a  public-service  commitment  to 
the  American  people  in  exchange  for  their 
licensed  use  of  the  airwaves.  To  ensure  an 
equitable  sharing  of  that  commitment,  con- 
sideration would  have  to  be  given  to  the 
question  of  whether  all  networks  should  be 
reqtilred  to  carry  each  program  or  only  one 
network  at  a  time,  with  the  burden  shared 
in  rotation.  Moreover,  a  formula  would  have 
to  be  devised  for  allotting  time  in  a  way 
that  would  give  fair  expression  to  important 
minor  parties.'  Consideration  should  also  be 
given  to  expanding  greatly  federal  support 
of  public  television  faculties  for  the  express 
purpose  of  having  these  facilltlee  share  the 
political  education  function  with  the  com- 
mercial networks.^ 


'  Given  television's  superiority,  a  shift 
toward  Its  greater  use  by  presidential  candi- 
dates appears  Inevitable.  But  other  campaign 
reforms,  such  as  the  Increased  use  of  en- 
closed meeting  places,  may  require  strong 
endorsemenit  by  the  major  political  parties 
If  they  are  to  be  effected.  It  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  individual  candidates,  acting  upon 
their  own  Initiative,  to  alter  significantly  the 
traditional  pattern  of  campaigning. 

=  A  Twentieth  Century  Fund  Commission 
on  Campaign  Costs  in  the  Electronic  Era  has 
Just  issued  its  report,  suggesting  among  other 
things  that  the  Federal  government  pay  for 
television  time  for  presidential  candidates  at 
one-half  the  normal  commercial  rate.  The 
Commission  has  also  recommended  a  formula 
for  the  allocation  of  such  time,  called  "voters' 
time,"  between  major  and  minor  candidates. 
Though  the  recommendations  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund  Commission  are  some- 
what different  from  ours,  we  hope  they  will 
be  given  consideration  by  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  along  with  those  we  submit 
in  this  statement.  We  also  note  that  Great 
Britain,  with  more  than  twenty  years  ex- 
perience in  allocating  broadcast  time  to  a 
number  of  political  parties,  offers  proof  that 
this  knotty  problem  may  be  equitably  solved. 
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Though  this  proposal  U  put  forth  out  of  a 
desire  to  lessen  the  risk  of  assassination  to 
Presidents  and  presidential  candidates,  other 
considerations  lend  merit  to  the  proposal. 
The  superiority  of  television  as  a  forum  for 
serious  consideration  of  modern  complex 
issues  has  already  been  noted.  Moreover, 
political  rallies  attract  the  curious  and  the 
party  faithful.  Many  of  the  marglnaUy  moti- 
vated stay  home.  On  the  premise  that  It  is 
easier  to  flick  a  dial  in  the  living  room  than 
to  drive  across  town  to  a  rally,  we  note  that 
television  programs  could  widen  the  base  of 
political  participation  In  America. 


Broader  participation  in  American  poUUcs 
might  be  an  antidote  to  the  political  violence 
that  has  been  a  recvu-ring  feature  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  which  has  recently  been  on  the 
upswing.  Our  concern  is  not  simply  that  the 
future  may  bring  to  America  the  alien  phe- 
nomenon of  conspiratorial  assassination.  Ir- 
rational. non-poliUcal  killings  of  national 
leaders  wUl  also  be  a  continuing  risk  as  long 
as  political  violence,  In  rhetoric  or  act.  is 
present  to  Inspire  the  assassin.  For  while 
such  assassins  are  mentally  unbalanced,  their 
beliefs  are  not  wholly  antithetical  to  what 
other  Americans  believe  but  simply  distor- 
tions thereof. 

Thus,  assassins  are  not  alone  in  believing 
in  the  efficacy  of  political  violence.  Nor  are 
they  alone  In  their  simplistic,  exaggerated 
view  of  the  power  of  the  American  President. 
Ever  since  George  Washington's  day,  we 
Americans  have  mythologlzed  our  Presidents. 
We  have  attributed  to  them  powers  t>eyond 
human  UmitaUon  and  far  beyond  the  reali- 
ties of  our  constitutional  system.  Through 
the  nation's  press  we  follow  every  move,  pub- 
lic and  private,  of  the  President— sometimes 
in  adulation,  sometimes  in  malicious  antici- 
pation of  some  sign  that  the  man  is  only 
human. 

Political  violence  often  arises  when  a  group 
feels   the    government   has   been    unrespon- 
sive  to   legitimate  demands.   This   Commis- 
sion recognizes,  as  do  many  Americans,  that 
the  political  Institutions  In  our  democracy 
need  to  be  made  more  sensitive  and  respon- 
sive  to   the   interests   they   are   intended   to 
represent.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
the  Impatience  and  alienation  of  those  who 
t)elieve  that  the  government  has  been  con- 
sistently   neglectful   of    their   welfare.    It   is 
noteworthy   that  many  are  organizing  new 
poUtical  groups  to  press  for  reforms.  They 
are  demonstrating  a  basic  truth  of  Ameri- 
can   politics:     groups    that    appreciate    the 
complexities  of  American  government,  and 
that   can    organize    to   promote   their  ends 
through  persuasion  at  the  right  times  and 
places,   benefit  the   most   from  poUcy  deci- 
sions.   The    counter-trend — shortcuttlng    to 
violence  before  the  peaceful  means  of  re- 
dressing grievances   have  been   exhausted — 
can   only   be    deplored.   That  counter-trend 
has  been  aUve  In  this  decade  but  not  unique 
to  it.  Except  for  those   to  whom  the  com- 
plexities of  government  are  workaday  busi- 
ness, Americans  have  not  typically  been  pa- 
tient with  the  subtleties  of  political  Issues. 
In  part  thlB  stems  from  the  natural  prefer- 
ence for  simplicities;  in  part  it  reflects  the 
glossing   over    of   subtleties    by   politicians. 
Journalists,  and  the  educators  of  our  nation's 
children. 

A  significant  decrease  in  the  level  of  po- 
litical violence  In  our  country  requires  a  new 
level  of  participation  in  the  Increasingly 
complex  processes  of  local,  state,  and  federal 
government  and  a  new  level  of  communica- 
tion between  government  and  the  people  it 
serves.  Those  responsible  for  the  institutions 
of  government  must  serve  both  needs — by 
clarifying  their  functions  and  purposes,  and 
by  responding  to  the  needs  and  legitimate 
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grievances  of  all  they  are  Intended  to  repre- 
sent. 

Thus  legislators  and  administrators  must 
creatively  use  the  pollUoal  processes  to  en- 
sure the  prompt  amelioration  of  wrongs, 
■nius  legislators,  administrators,  and  private 
citizens  must  share  with  the  President  the 
responsibility  for  realistic  demonstration 
that  the  society  is  in  fact  acting  In  behalf  of 
all  citizens. 

The  nation's  press  must  respond  to  these 
needs — by  clearly  representing  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  Institutions  of  government,  by 
fully  and  fairly  reporting  the  issues  these 
institutions  lace,  and  by  delving  into  the 
issues  deserving  governmental  attention.  By 
lessening  its  attention  to  the  personal  lives 
of  the  President  and  his  family,  with  corre- 
spondingly greater  attention  to  the  working 
nature  and  limitations  of  the  presidency,  the 
nation's  press  may  achieve  the  additional 
effect  of  discouraging  a  simplistic  notion  of 
the  presidency  that  assassins  are  not  alone 
in  holding. 

The  nation's  schools  must  also  respond  to 
these  needs:  by  emphasizing  in  American 
history  and  social  studies  the  complexities 
and  subtleties  of  the  democratic  process;  by 
shunning  the  myths  by  which  we  have  tra- 
ditionally made  supermen  of  Presidents, 
"founding  fathers,"  and  other  prominent 
persons;  by  restoring  to  history  books  a  full 
and  frank  picture  of  violence  and  unrest  in 
America's  past,  in  confidence  that  children 
win  repudiate  violence  and  recognize  its 
futility. 

There  are  themes  in  American  culture  that 
have  served  us  for  good  and  ill.  American 
folklore  has  always  emphasized — and  con- 
tinues to  emphasize  in  television  heroes- 
direct  action  and  Individual  Initiative. 
Equally  compelling  within  the  American  ex- 
perience has  been  the  emphasis  placed  on 
freedom  of  conscience.  Many  of  the  authen- 
tic heroes  of  American  history  have  been  in- 
dividuals willing  to  suffer  ostracism  and  to 
employ  unconventional  (and  even  violent) 
means  to  realize  goals  unpopular  to  a  ma- 
jority of  citizens.  While  these  qualities  have 
been  a  source  of  strength  and  a  goad  to  prog- 
ress for  our  nation,  it  Is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  perverse  relationship  to  the  act  of  a 
demented  assassin. 

Perhaps  a  new  generation  of  Americans, 
trained  to  these  subtleties  of  American  life, 
shamed  by  Its  violence  as  they  are  proud  of 
its  achievements,  determined  to  achieve  a 
better  record  for  their  time  and  sophisti- 
cated in  the  ways  to  achieve  it,  will  guaran- 
tee a  more  peaceable  America. 
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A  corresponding  increase  in  the  use  of 
public  and  commercial  television  "both  as  a 
vehicle  of  communication  by  the  President 
and  as  a  campaign  tool  by  presidential  can- 
didates. 


POW  CRUELTY  BY  HANOI 
CONTINUES 


VI 

These  are  long-range  hopes,  and  respon- 
sible citizens  must  give  serious  attention  to 
how  we  can  best  realize  them.  For  the  short 
range,  this  nation  Is  not  powerless  to  pre- 
vent the  tragedy  of  assassination.  We  con- 
clude vrtth  a  reiteration  of  the  steps  that 
can  be  taken  to  minimize  greatly  the  risk  of 
assassination: 

Selective  expansion  of  the  functions  of 
the  Secret  Service  to  Include  protection  of 
any  federal  officeholder  or  candidate  who  Is 
deemed  a  temporary  but  serious  assassina- 
tion risk; 

Improved  protection  of  state  and  local 
officeholders  and  candidates,  and  strength- 
ened ties  between  those  holding  this  respon- 
sibility and  the  appropriate  federal  agencies; 

Restrictive  licensing  of  handguns  to  cur- 
tail greatly  their  availability; 

Development  and  implementation  of  de- 
vices to  detect  concealed  weapons  and  am- 
munition on  persons  entering  public  meet- 
ing places; 

A  significant  reduction  of  risky  public  ap- 
pearances by  the  President  and  by  presiden- 
tial candidates; 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  4,  1969 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1969,  nearly  300  Congressmen 
cosponsored  legislation  calling  upon  the 
regime  in  North  Vietnam  to  adhere  to  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention  and  stop 
mistreating  U.S.  servicemen  held  captive 
by  that  country. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  response  ol 
world  opinion  condemning  the  barbarous 
acts  being  perpetrated  against  American 
servicemen  by  Hanoi,  the  Communists 
continue  to  flagrantly  disregard  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

Navy  Lt.  Robert  Frishman  is  one  oi 
only  nine  Americans  freed  from  North 
Vietnamese  prisons  in  the  past  5  years. 
Every  American  should  be  shocked  by 
his  first-hand  description  of  the  pitiful 
plight  of  our  captured  men  at  the  hands 
of  their  uncivilized  Communist  captors. 

I  think  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  has  a  solemn  duty  to  continue  to 
rally  world  opinion  against  the  atrocities 
and  inhuman  treatment  being  inflicted 
on  our  POWs.  Every  American  should 
know  and  feel  the  agony  that  these  men 

sufifer  for  us.  ^  ^     *v-     f»i=» 

Let  no  one  be  deceived  by  the  false 

promises  of  humanitarianism,  peace,  or 

understanding  advanced  by  Commumst 

nations.  .  . 

A  news  interview  of  Lieutenant  Frisn- 
man  follows  my  remarks: 

iFrom  the  Evening  Star,  Oct.  29,  19691 

Hanoi  Hides  Facts,  but  POW  Remembers 

(By  William  Delaney) 

Long  days  alone  in  a  tiny,  stifling  room: 

a   bowl   of   pumpkin   soup   twice  a  day;    an 

open  arm  wound  that  stuck  to  his  blanket 

each   night;    a   fellow  officer   with   cigarette 

bums  on  his  arms   and   flngernaUs   yanked 

°\ocked  m  the  tortured  memory  of  28-year- 
old  Navy  Lt.  Robert  Frishman  is  probably 
as  thorough  a  report  as  anyone  in  America 
now  has  on  the  condition  of  the  1.320  u.&. 
servicemen  captured  or  missing  In  Vietnam 

action.  .  , J 

Frishman.  one  of  the  nine  Americans  freed 
from  North  Vietnamese  prisons  in  the  past 
five  years  recalls  an  anecdote  from  childhood 
to  describe  "the  worst"  part  of  his  20  months 
In  captivity. 

NOT  MUCH    IS  KNOWN 

"When  I  was  a  little  kid  and  I  did  some- 
thing wrong,  mv  dad  would  ask.  'Do  you 
want  to  have  a  beating,  or  else  you  can't  go 
out  with  the  bovs  In  the  afternoon.' 

"I  would  always  take  the  beating.  The 
isolation  and  the  solitary  confinement  is  the 
worst  on  you." 

But  neither  Frishman  nor  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment knows  the  worst  that  has  befallen 
those  who  have  not  been  freed. 

In    fact,    the   government   does   not   even 
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know  from  Haitoi  whether  these  men  are 
today  alive  or  dead. 

All  It  knows,  9s  It  cautiously  appraises  re- 
ports of  an  LmJmlnent  break  In  Hanoi's  POW 
silence,  Is  that  viirylng  sorts  of  evidence  sug- 
gest that  at  leatt  414  individuals  are  prob- 
ably now  in  eneivy  prisons. 

The  evidence  on  these  "confirmed"  prison- 
ers— letters  fronft  more  than  100  of  them, 
Images  and  voices  In  North  Vietnamese 
propaganda,  17.$.  IntelUgence  information, 
reports  from  fofelgn  Journalists,  and  first- 
hand accounts  cf  returnees  like  Prishman — 
Indicate  that  th4  bulk  of  them  are  in  camps 
within  North  Vietnam. 

More  than  50, 1  however,  are  believed  to  be 
scattered  among; enemy  units  in  South  Viet- 
nam. According  to  reports  from  some  40 
Americans  releaded  or  esosi>e<l  from  captivity 
in  the  South,  t^ese  men  are  not  held  in 
camps  but  individually,  at  the  most  in  twos 
or  threes. 

Only  last  Supday.  the  Viet  Cong  an- 
nounced that  thVee  more  of  these  men  would 
be  released  but  did  not  say  when  or  where. 

As  for  the  906  iAmerlcans  missing  and  un- 
accovmted  for,  t»e  Pentagon  feels  that  per- 
haps half  of  these  may  be  in  North  Vietnam- 
ese prisons.  I 

ISO   IN  LAOS 

.  The.  xest  incljde  some  300  missing  in 
South,  JTietnam  and  about  150  missing  In 
Laos. 

Of  all  the  1.320  listed  as  either  POWa  or 
missing,  nearly  two-thirds  are  Air  Force 
pilots  or  crewmati.  For  the  most  part,  they 
were  downed  during  the  2 '-4 -year-long 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam — which  ended  a 
year  ago  this  week. 

Many  others  ard  Navy  pilots,  like  Prishman. 

They  include  Lt.  (J.g  i  Everett  Alvarez  Jr.. 
who  was  downed  Aug.  5,  1964,  in  the  first 
U.S.  air  strikes  a|[ainst  North  Vietnam,  dur- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  crisis. 

Alvarez  has  b^n  captive  longest  of  any 
of  the  conflrmei  POWs,  according  to  the 
Pentagon. 

More  than  200  others  have  been  in  Com- 
munist hands  ovisr  3\^  years. 

Some  of  the  captured  or  missing  men  are 
Army  personnel—  all  of  them  In  South  Viet- 
nam or  Laos — and  the  Defense  Department 
believes  "a  few"  Marines  are  being  held  in 
North  Vietnam. 

As  for  the  conditions  in  the  enemy  POW 
camps,  probably  the  freshest  and  most  thor- 
ough Informatioii  available  to  the  U.S.  Is 
that  obtained  fr*m  Prishman  and  the  two 
other  Americans!  released  by  Hanoi  last 
August. 

Like  the  six  earlier  returnees,  the  latest 
trio  personally  saw  only  a  limited  number 
of  other  Americins  (Prishman  remembers 
a  total  of  "arouni  150"  in  two  camps  where 
he  was  held) . 

But  what  PrisBman  saw  and  heard,  and 
smelled  and  felt,  ill  served  to  confirm  Wash- 
ington's convlctltii  that  not  only  has  North 
Vietnam  failed  ta  honor  one  basic  tenet  of 
the  Geneva  POW  Conference  agreement — 
listing  the  prisoners.  It  has  also,  as  Defense 
Secretary  MelvinJ  R.  Laird  said,  "violated 
even  the  most  fundamental  standards  of 
human  decency." 

Por  example: 

Right  after  Prlehman  was  shot  down  by 
a  surface-to-air  i|ilssile  on  Oct.  24.  1967.  he 
was  driven  blindfolded  through  a  gun  em- 
placement and  stoned. 

He  was  refusecl  treatment  for  the  elbow 
wound  he  inltlailtr  suffered  unless  he  would 
agree  to  give  info^natlon. 

When  he  passetl  out,  he  was  taken  to  a 
hospital  and  rope<  to  a  stool  until  he  passed 
out  again.  ("In  t*o  days  your  feet  swell  up, 
and  then  it  creepa  up  your  legs  until  they're 
numb  .  .  .") 
Wben   his  elboW   finally   was   amputated. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fragments  of  the  missile  remained  In  hla 
arm.  It  took  six  months  for  the  incision  to 
heal  because  it  formed  a  scab  against  his 
blanket  each  night  in  the  46-degree  winter. 

Most  of  Prlshman's  time  was  spent  in  soli- 
tary confinement  in  10-by-li  or  14-by-a6- 
foot  rooms,  where  he  shivered  In  the  winter 
and  suffered  from  a  heat  rash  during  the  sul- 
try summer.  Twice  a  day  the  prisoners  were 
served  pumpkin  soup  with  pig  fat  in  it  and 
some  bread. 

Most  Americans  are  allowed  to  read  only 
North  Vietnamese  propaganda  and  to  listen 
to  Radio  Hanoi. 

"They  took  pictures  of  me  reading  News- 
week magazine,"  said  Seaman  Douglas  Heg- 
dahl  of  Clark,  S.D.,  who  was  released  along 
with  Prishman.  But  he  said  that  as  soon  as 
the  picture  was  snapped,  "they  took  the  mag- 
azine away." 

OCT   SOMX    MAIL 

Hegdahl  also  confirmed  that  in  a  Japanese 
newspaper  photo  of  him  reading  "Christmas 
mall"  at  the  POW  camp,  the  letter  he  was 
looking  at  was  dated  the  previous  April  2.  He 
said  he  got  15  other  letters  from  home,  but 
that  packages  were  rifled  If  he  got  them 
at  all. 

"Many  POWs  do  not  write  or  receive  mall," 
be  said. 

The  1949  Geneva  Convention  permits  the 
exchange  of  two  letters  and  four  cards  per 
month   between  the  POW  and  bis  family. 

During  the  five  years  since  Alvarez  was 
captured,  a  total  of  only  about  800  letters 
have  been  received  by  the  families  of  more 
than  100  of  the  POWs.  "The  mall  there  really 
should  have  been  something  like  20,000  to 
22,000,"  says   a  Pentagon  80\irce. 

Prishman  and  Hegdahl  also  said  they  had 
no  contact  with  the  Red  Cross,  which  Is 
authorized  to  inspect  POW  camps  iinder  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

Most  prisoners,  they  said,  are  kept  In  "iso- 
lated" situations,  some  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, some  in  two-  or  three-man  rooms. 

After  initial  "rough  treatment"  to  obtain 
military  Information,  the  captors  later  apply 
pressure  to  obtain  statements  that  the  POWs 
are  receiving  "humane"  treatment. 

Prishman  said  he  was  rehearsed  before  an 
interview  with  an  Italian  Journalist.  "You 
try  to  do  what  you  can  to  resist  that  thing, 
but,  like  I  say,  they  have  ways  of  forcing 
you  .  .  ." 

A    WEIGHT   PROBLXU 

The  North  Vietnamese,  though  "capable  of 
giving  good  medical  care,"  do  only  what  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  POWs  alive.  Both  Prish- 
man and  Hegdahl  lost  about  50  pounds  in 
captivity. 

In  contrast  to  the  reports  from  American 
POWs,  the  Pentagon  says  South  Vietnam  and 
the  Red  Cross  have  supplied  Hanoi  with 
lists  of  the  28,000  to  30,000  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  prisoners  currently  being 
held  in  six  POW  facilities  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  camps  are  regularly  inspected  by  the 
Red  Cross,  and  the  prisoners  regularly  receive 
mail. 

Hanoi  has  been  informed  that  60  of  the 
prisoners  are  sick  or  wounded.  But  Hanoi  has 
failed  to  arrange  for  their  return  to  the 
North — in  some  cases,  for  as  long  as  two 
years. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  more  than  400 
of  the  POWS  held  in  the  South  have  been 
released,  partly  in  hope  that  such  action 
would  inspire  a  counter-release  by  Hanoi. 
That  figure  does  not  include  the  88  whose 
release  Saigon  proposed  yesterday. 

LAIKO'S    DECISION 

Only  In  recent  months,  however,  has  the 
U.S.  begun  applying  the  pressure  of  world 
opinion  to  the  plight  of  its  enemy-held  serv- 
icemen. 

According  to  a  Pentagon  spoKesman,  Laird 
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reviewed  the  entire  POW  problem  after  tak- 
ing office  last  January  and  became  Increas- 
ingly convinced  that  America's  discreet  past 
posture  on  the  matter  didn't  seem  to  be 
obtaining  results. 

Furthermore,  the  halt  of  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  public  forum  provided  a 
chance  to  put  pressure  on  Hanoi.  A  final 
factor  was  a  feeling  that  the  families  of  the 
men  needed  reassurance  from  their  govern- 
ment that  "they  have  not  been  forgotten." 

Working  closely  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Laird  repeatedly  made  pubUc  appeals 
to  Hanoi  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  conven- 
tion— to  list  the  prisoners,  release  the  sick 
and  wounded,  treat  them  properly  and  pro- 
vide regular  mail  and  impartial  inspections 
of  POW  camps. 

During  the  summer,  Richard  G.  Capen,  Jr., 
deputy  assistant  defense  secretary  for  public 
affairs,  was  dispatched  to  speak  with  more 
than  1,700  members  of  POW  families  in  21 
U.S.  cities  to  assure  them  of  the  govern- 
ment's Interest.  He  also  told  them  the  gov- 
ernment would  no  longer  dlscourstge  any 
efforts  on  their  part  to  secure  the  release 
of  the  men. 

WOMEN    ON    THE    MOVE 

Although  feelings  among  the  families  are 
mixed,  and  some  wives  fear  retaliation 
against  their  husbands  If  they  speak  out, 
many  of  them  organized  to  put  the  POW 
plight  in  the  national  and  international  spot- 
Ught. 

Prom  California  to  Colorado  to  Long  Is- 
land, they  have  handed  out  bumper  stickers, 
written  countless  letters  to  Hanoi,  pleaded 
with  congressmen,  corporation  presidents 
and  newspaper  editors. 

In  the  last  six  weeks,  several  of  them  visited 
Parts  and  won  assurance  from  North  Viet- 
namese delegates  that  they  would  soon  be 
Informed  of  their  husbands'  status. 

In  a  third  prong  of  the  world  opinion 
against  Hanod  attack,  delegates  at  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  conference  in  Istanbul 
last  month  approved,  without  dissent,  a  reso- 
lution calling  on  all  parties  to  the  1949  Ge- 
neva POW  Convention  to  abide  by  its  tenets. 

The  resolution,  which  did  not  specifically 
mention  North  Vietnam,  was  approved  by  at- 
tending representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Yugoslavia  among  other  Communist 
powers.  Neither  North  Vietnam  nor  its  Red 
Cross  society  attended. 

In  addition,  American  Red  Cross  officials 
say  they  are  "greatly  pleased"  by  11  positive 
responses  to  their  separate  plea  to  Red 
Cross  societies  In  30  countries — including 
Russia,  Yugoslavia,  and  many  neutrals — 
asking  them  to  appeal  to  Hanoi  in  behalf  of 
the  Americans. 

As  for  Hanoi's  reported  new  promise  last 
weekend  to  release  all  POW  names  to  anti- 
war militants  h«re,  the  State  Depyartment 
says  It  welcomes  Information  "through  what- 
ever chAnnel." 

But  privately,  government  sources  dared 
not  regard  the  new  hope  as  a  sure  thing. 

"I'M   HOPING  . . ." 

Neither  does  Candy  Parish  of  Alexandria, 
who  was  told  by  North  Vietnamese  in  Paris 
SVj  weeks  ago  that  she  would  soo>n  be  told 
the  status  of  her  missing  pilot  husband.  Navy 
Lt.  Charles  C.  Parish.  As  of  yesterday,  she 
hadn't. 

"I'm  hoping  that  something  will  come  of 
It,"  she  said,  referring  to  the  reported  new 
Hanoi  move.  "It  may  be  that  this  Is  the  form 
the  answer  (promised  her)   will  take." 

Remarked  one  official  sotirce  close  to  the 
POW  dilemma :  "It's  possible  that  the  weight 
of  world  opinion  played  some  role  In  bring- 
ing this  about  .   .  . 

"But  I'm  afraid  Hanoi  Is  going  to  stretch 
it  out  for  every  dime's  worth  of  propaganda 
they  can  get." 
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THE  QUESTION  OP  AIRCRAFT 
HIJACBZING 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or   MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  4,  1969 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  aircraft  hijacking  is  a  recurring 
and  serious  international  problem,  the 
World  Peace  Thorugh  Law  Center  has 
proposed  a  convention  for  consideration 
by  the  nations  of  the  world  with  a  view 
of  taking  affirmative  legal  action  to  meet 
this  growing  problem. 

I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  this  convention  and  urge 
them  to  study  the  proposal  and  to  offer 
any  suggestions  or  criticism  they  may 
have  to  strengthen  and  improve  it: 

CONVENTION    TO    DETER    AlECRAPf    HIJACKING 

The  states  parties  to  this  Convention: 
Believing  the  increasing  incidence  In  every 
continent  and  the  accelerating  tempo  of  air- 
craft hijacking  is  causing  grave  and  universal 
alarm-  that  both  national  and  international 
law  are  necessarily  Involved  in  its  prevention; 
and  that  the  legal  steps  taken  so  far  have 
proven  largely  ineffectual. 

Considering  that  unlawful  acts  of  seizure 
or  exercise  of  control  of  aircraft  in  flight 
jeopardize  the  safety  of  persons  and  property, 
seriously  impair  the  operation  of  Interna- 
tional air  services,  disrupt  freedom  of  transit, 
imperil  air  navigation,  and  undermine  the 
confidence  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  In  the 
Integrity  of  civil  aviation, 

Realizing  that  these  hijackings  are  often 
being  perpetrated  by  criminals,  the  mentally 
ill  or  emotionally  unbalanced  or  immature 
seeking  refuge  or  publicity  and  heedless  of 
dire  consequences,  and  that  only  by  Inaugu- 
rating measures  including  the  denial  of 
asylum  of  any  kind  can  the  imperative  goal 
of  immediately  halting  these  offenses  be 
achieved. 

Recognizing  the  lu-gent  need  for  expedi- 
tious action  to  denounce,  prevent,  dissuade, 
and  punish  such  acts  or  attempts  with  ut- 
most severity,  bv  adopting  provisions  addi- 
tional to  those  of  international  agreements 
in  force  and  In  particular  to  those  of  the 
Tokyo  Convention  of  14  September  1963  on 
Offenses  and  Certain  Other  Acts  Committed 
on  Board  Aircraft,  have  agreed  as  follows: 


ARTICLE     1 

Each  Contracting  State  undertakes  vrtth 
all  deUberate  haste  to  promulgate  such  legis- 
lation and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  to  Implement  the  provisions  of 
this  Convention. 

AKTICIJC    2 

1  While  on  board,  whoever  commits  or 
attempts  to  commit  aircraft  hijacking,  as 
herein  defined,  or  who  is  an  accomplice,  shall 
be  deemed  a  pirate. 

2.  As  used  in  this  Article,  the  terms — 

(a)  "Aircraft  hijacking"  means  any  seizure 
or  exercise  of  conuol,  by  force  or  violence  or 
threat  of  force  or  violence  and  with  wrong- 
ful intent,  of  a  civil  commercial  aircraft  in 
flight  in  air  commerce; 

(b)  "In  flight"  means  from  the  moment 
power  U  applied  for  take-off  to  a  completed 
landing. 

3.  Irrespective  where  the  Initial  act  or  at- 
tempt shall  have  occurred  It  shaU  be  deemed 
to  continue  untU  the  aircraft  hijacked  lands. 

ABTICLE    3 

Each  Contracting  State  shall  reasonably 
Insure  that  persons  on  aircraft  and  the  air- 
craft itself  are  protected  from  the  presence 
of  deadly  or  dangerous  weapons,  explosives, 
and   any  other  object   capable   of  Injuring 
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such  persons  or  property  or  threatening  the 
lawful  operation  of  civil  commercial  aircraft. 

ABTICLI    4 

Each  Contracting  State,  In  whose  territory 
a  civil  commercial  aircraft  Initially  hijacked 
elsewhere  lands — 

(a)  WUl  restore  Immediate  control  thereof 
to  Its  lawful  commander,  and  release  auto- 
matically and  instantly  the  aircraft,  crew, 
and  passengers  to  continue  the  scheduled 
journey  as  soon  as  practicable. 

(b)  Win  apprehend,  disarm,  and  restrain 
the  alleged  hijacker  and  effect  his  departure 
under  guard  either  in  said  aircraft,  if  prac- 
ticable, or  by  any  other  avaUable  means  to 
the  State  to  which  the  aircraft  was  destined 
before  the  hijacking. 

(c)  Will  refrain  from  detaining  anyone  on 
board  for  any  reason,  except  for  the  alleged 
hijacker  to  the  extent  necessary  to  accom- 
plish his  expulsion  and  delivery  to  the  origi- 
nally scheduled  destination  of  the  hijacked 
aircraft. 

ARTICLE    5 

Each  Contracting  State  undertakes  to 
make  the  offense  of  aircraft  hijacking  pun- 
ishable m  a  manner  commensurate  with  Its 
gravity. 

ARTICLE    6 

1.  Each  Contracting  State  will  establish  its 
jurisdiction  over  the  offense  in  the  following 
cases: 

(a)  When  committed  on  board  an  aircraft 
registered  in  that  State; 

(b)  When  committed  in  its  territory; 

(c)  When  the  aircraft  lands  and  the  al- 
leged offender  leaves  the  aircraft  in  its  ter- 
ritory. 

2.  This  Convention  shall  not  apply  where 
the  aircraft  on  board  which  the  offense  was 
committed  neither  took  off  nor  landed  out- 
side the  territory  of  the  State  of  registration 
of  that  aircraft. 

3.  This  Convention  does  not  exclude  any 
criminal  jurisdiction  exercised  in  accordance 
with  national  law. 

4.  In  order  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of 
depriving  an  offender  of  any  benefit  what- 
soever from  an  aircraft  hijacking,  manifested 
by  the  contents  of  Article  4  hereinabove,  the 
Contracting  States  shall  appropriately  defer 
their  own  Jurisdiction,  if  any,  accordingly. 

ARTICLE    7 

The  Contracting  States  which  establish 
joint  air  transport  operating  organizations 
or  International  operating  agencies,  which 
operate  aircraft  not  registered  in  any  one 
State,  shall,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  designate  the  State  among  them 
which,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Convention, 
shall  be  considered  as  the  State  of  registra- 
tion and  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  In- 
tematlcmal  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
which  shall  communicate  the  notice  to  all 
States  Parties  to  the  Convention. 


ARTICLE    8 


1.  If  for  any  supervening  reason  imme- 
diate expulsion  of  the  alleged  offender  is  not 
feasible,  and  upon  being  satisfied  that  the 
circumstances  so  warrant,  the  Contracting 
State  in  the  territory  of  which  the  aircraft 
lands  and  the  alleged  offender  leaves  the 
aircraft,  shall  take  him  Into  custody  or  take 
other  measures  to  ensure  his  presence.  The 
custody  and  other  measures  shall  be  as  pro- 
vided in  the  law  of  that  State  but  may  only 
be  continued  for  such  time  as  is  reasonably 
necessary  to  enable  any  criminal  or  extradi- 
tion proceedings  promptly  to  be  instituted 
before  a  competent  tribunal  with  due  proc- 
ess of  law. 

2.  Such  State  shall  Immediately  make  a 
preliminary  enquiry  into  the  facts. 

3.  Any  person  in  custody  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 1  shall  be  assisted  in  communicating 
Immediately  with  the  nearest  appropriate 
representative  of  the  State  of  which  he  is 
a  national. 

4.  When  a  State,  pursuant  to  this  Article, 
has  taken  a  person  into  custody.  It  shall 
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immediately  notify  the  State  of  registration 
of  the  aircraft  and  the  State  of  natlonaUty 
of  the  detained  person  and,  if  It  considers  it 
advisable,  any  other  Interested  States  of  the 
fact  that  such  person  Is  in  custody  and  of 
the  circumstances  which  warrant  his  deten- 
tion The  State  which  makes  the  preliminary 
enquiry  contemplated  In  paragraph  2  of  this 
Article  shaU  promptly  report  its  findings  to 
the  said  States  and  shall  indicate  whether  It 
intends  to  exercise  jurisdiction. 

ARTICLE    9 

The  Contracting  State  which  has  taken 
measures  pursuant  to  Article  8,  paragraph!, 
shall.  If  it  does  not  extradite  the  alleged 
offender,  be  obliged  to  submit  the  case  to 
its  competent  authorities  for  their  decision 
whether  legal  proceedings  should  be  initiated 
against  him.  These  authorities  shall  make 
their  decision  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  other  offenses. 

ARTICLE    10 

1  The  offense  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
extraditable  offense  In  any  extradition  treaty 
existing  or  to  be  concluded  between  Con- 
tracting States.  ^,  ^    ^     „„* 

2  The  Contracting  States  which  do  not 
make  extradition  conditional  on  the  exist- 
ence of  a  treaty  or  reciprocity  shall  recognize 
the  offense  as  a  case  for  extradition  as  be- 
tween themselves. 

3  The  offense  shall  be  treated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extradition,  as  if  it  had  been  commit- 
ted not  only  in  the  place  in  which  it  occurred 
but  also  in  the  territory :  ,..,.. 

(a)  Of  the  State  of  registration  of  the  air 
craft; 

(b)  Of  the  State  in  which  the  aircraft 
lands  and  the  alleged  offender  leaves  the 
aircraft. 

AB'nCLE    11 

At  the  request  of  the  Council  of  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization,  each 
contracting  State  shaU  furnish  to  that  Orga- 
nization as  rapidly  as  practicable  all  relevant 
information  in  its  possession  relating  to: 

(a)   The  circumstances  of  such  offenses; 

(b>  The  measures  taken  in  applying  Arti- 
cle 4  a,  and  b,  above; 

(c)  Measures  taken  in  respect  of  the  al- 
leged offender,  in  particular  the  outcome  of 
any   extradition  or  other  legal   proceedings. 

ARTICLE    12 

Contracting  States  shall.  In  accordance 
with  their  law,  afford  one  another  the  great- 
est measure  of  assistance  in  connection  with 
proceedings  brought  in  respect  of  the  of- 
fenses. 

ARTICLE    13 

1  All  States  or  any  of  the  Specialized 
Agencies  of  the  United  Nations  may  become 
parties  to  this  Convention  at  any  time  by 
(it  signature  without  reservation  as  to  ap- 
proval; (U)  signature  subject  to  approval 
followed  by  acceptance;  (111)  acceptance. 

2  Acceptance  shall  In  no  way  Imply  recog- 
nition as  a  State  where  none  exists  and  no 
treaty  relations  will  arise  between  such  par- 
ties as  a  consequence  of  acceptance. 

3  Instruments  of  acceptance  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  (ICAO). 

4  As  soon  as  ten  States  have  deposited 
their  instruments  of  acceptance  of  this  Con- 
vention, it  shall  come  into  force  between 
them  on  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  date  of 
the  deposit  of  the  tenth  instrument  of  ac- 
ceptance It  shall  come  Into  force  for  each 
State  adopting  thereafter  on  the  fifteenth  day 
after  the  deposit  of  its  Instrument  of  ap- 

5  As  soon  as  this  Convention  comes  Into 
force,  it  shall  be  registered  with  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  by  ICAO. 

ARTICLE    1« 

Any  Contracting  State  may  denounce  this 
Convention  by  notification  addressed  to 
ICAO,  which  shall  take  effect  six  months 
after  the  date  of  Its  receipt. 
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1.  ICAO  shall  forthwith  send  certified  cop- 
lee  hereof  to  all  States  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  or  of  ai^y  Specialized  Agency. 

2.  It  shall  furtier  give  notice  to  the  afore- 
said, as  well  as  ^  all  other  parties  hereto: 

(a)  Of  any  signature  of  this  Convention 
and  the  date  thereof; 

(b)  Of  the  deboelt  of  any  Instrument  of 
acceptance  and  tie  date  thereof; 

(C)  Of  the  dat^  on  which  this  Convention 
comes  Into  force]  In  accordance  with  Article 
13.  paragraph  4:   | 

(d)  Of  the  receipt  of  any  notification  of 
denunciation  and  the  date  thereof;   and 

(e)  Of  the  receipt  of  any  declaration  or 
reservation  or  otfcer  notification  affecting  or 
modifying  any  Acceptance  hereof  and  the 
date  thereof.        ; 

fBTICLE    16 

This  Conventlcjn  consists  of  three  authen- 
tic texts  In  the  English,  French,  and  Spanish 
languages. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  hav- 
ing been  duly  aathorlzed.  have  signed  this 
Convention. 


INFLATION  Alto  LIVING  COSTS  FOR 
THE  NAtlON'S  ELDEHLY 


RON.  SETfMOUR  HALPERN 

NEW    YORK 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
November  4,  1969 


OI 

IN  THE  HOUSI 
Tuesday 


Mr.  HALPER^.  Mr.  Speaker,  inflation 
is  sapping  the  nodest  buying  power  of 
the  Nation's  25  nilllon  elderly  people.  In 
order  to  help  rectify  this  crisis,  this  week 
I  submitted  tesimony  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  setting  forth  a  viable 
legislative  program  for  giving  retirees 
the  buying  powe  r  they  need  in  their  later 
years. 

I  would  like  t)  share  my  testimony  on 
proposals  to  an  end  social  security  with 
my  colleagues,  it  this  point: 

Statement   of   Hon.   SEYMOtrR  Halpern 

Mr.  Chairman:  These  hearings  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  proposals  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  are  long  over 
due  recognition  tiat  the  retirement  benefits 
accorded  the  na  ;lon's  Senior  Citizens  are 
totally  Inadequate  to  meet  the  minimum 
needs  of  life. 

After  a  llfe-tlrie  of  contributing  to  the 
productivity  of  Aiierlca.  retirees  have  a  right 
to  expect  to  live  free  of  hardship  and  despair. 
Social  Security  benefits  must  be  realistically 
aligned  to  refiect  today's  cost-of-living  and 
built-in  provision  must  be  made  to  protect 
retirees  against  future  Inflationary  Increases 
In  living  standard  b. 

Indeed,  Social  Security  benefits  are  clearly 
Inadequate  to  offs  rt  the  Infiatlonary  pinch  on 
retirees  living  on  :  Ixed  Incomes.  The  result  of 
our  grossly  unfair  law  Is  to  consign  many 
honorable,  hard-uorklng  Americans  to  the 
poor  house  when  ;hey  become  old. 

Three  out  of  10  people  over  age  65  are  liv- 
ing In  poverty.  In  contrast  to  1  In  9  younger 
people  considered  poor.  And  the  gap  Is  widen- 
ing: retirees  have  less  than  half  of  the  buy- 
ing power  of  thos;  working. 

A  realistic  reappraisal  of  Social  Security  Is 
needed  then,  building  into  the  system  auto- 
matic benefit  Inci  eases  which  will  "depollt- 
Iclze"  old-age  insv  ranee. 

Retirees  have  a  right  to  live  their  declin- 
ing years  In  reasonable  comfort,  yet  current 
benefits  are  as  slight  as  $44  monthly  or  even 
less  in  some  cas«6 — hardly  very  reassuring 
for  someone  who  t  as  worked  all  his  life. 

I  urge  the  comrilttee  to  give  utmost  con- 
sideration to  H.rI  14149,  which  I  co-spon- 
sored, which  win  Increase  cash  payments  oy 
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50  percent.  It  would  provide  a  $103  monthly 
minimum  In  three  steps  over  the  next  four 
years. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  retirees  are  not 
looking  for  a  handout.  They  have  worked 
steadily  and  faithfully  for  a  great  many 
years,  or  they  wouldn't  be  on  pensions.  They 
deserve  to  have  some  protection  against  the 
inflation  that  is  cruelly  diluting  their  only 
sustenance. 

Even  a  50  percent  Increase  would  provide 
a  very  modest  living  level  for  today's  im- 
poverished retirees.  With  this  Increase,  a 
retiree  would  average  no  more  than  $1,764 
yearly  and  elderly  couples  would  average 
about  $2,970  annually. 

Under  the  bill  I  co-sF>onsor,  the  present 
minimum  monthly  benefit  of  $66  would  In- 
crease to  $103  by  1974,  with  an  Immediate 
15  percent  Social  Security  boost  to  $80  In 
January  1970.  Other  provisions  of  the  bill 
include: 

Benefits  would  be  adjusted  automatically 
every  2  years  for  each  1  percent  Increase  In 
the  cost-of-living  starting  In  1975. 

Widows  would  get  100  percent  of  their  de- 
ceased spouse's  benefit  at  age  66,  Instead  of 
today's  fragmented  87 '/j  percent.  And  the 
age  50  limit  for  qualifying  disabled  widows 
is  eliminated,  providing  them  with  regular 
benefits. 

The  elderly  can  earn  $1,800  yearly  without 
reduced  benefits;  now  the  celling  is  81,680. 
And  In  any  one  month  earnings  can  rise  $10 
to  $150  without  loss  of  benefits. 

Reduce  the  walUng  period  for  disability 
benefits  from  6  to  3  months  and  liberalize 
definition  of  disability. 

Extend  medicare  health  Insurance  coverage 
to  the  disabled  and  Include  prescription 
drugp  In  coverage  for  the  elderly. 

The  cost  for  these  Increases  will  be  met  by 
raising  the  contribution  base  to  $15,000  a 
year,  which  Is  equivalent  to  the  $3,000  base 
used  when  the  program  was  started  in  1935. 
Social  Security  tax  increases  will  be  aSe- 
tenth  of  a  percent  for  employees  and  eii- 
ployers.  After  two  years,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment would  start  contributing  nearly  a 
third  of  the  cost. 

The  need  for  a  significant  and  Immediate 
Social  Security  Increase  Is  dramatized  by  the 
consumer  price  index  for  September  1969 — 
a  5.8  percent  increase  over  a  year  ago.  The 
major  victims  of  this  relentless  upward  trend 
are  the  elderly  who  must  subsist  on  small 
fixed  retirement  Incomes.  Medical  costs, 
which  impose  a  particularly  heavy  burden  on 
the  elderly,  increased  at  an  even  faster  rate 
during  this  same  period,  by  7.7  percent. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  Just  released 
three  typical  budgets  for  retired  couples, 
which  describe  the  kind  of  standstrd  of  living 
to  be  expected  for  a  given  Income  In  the 
Spring  of  1969.  The  Department  reports  that 
rising  prices  between  Spring  1967.  the  last 
period  for  which  other  budgets  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  Spring  1969  added  about  9  percent 
"to  the  cost  of  goods  and  services  required 
to  sustain  the  retired  couples." 

The  cost  estimates  of  the  retired  couple's 
budget  are  for  an  urban  family  of  2  persons — 
a  husband  age  65  or  over  and  his  wife — who 
are  presumed  to  be  self-supporting  and  living 
independently.  The  budgets  permit  the  cou- 
ple to  maintain  Its  health  and  well-being 
and  to  participate  In  community  activities. 
The  three  budgets  are  divided  Into  lower, 
intermediate,  and  high.  Couples  living  under 
the  lower  budget  can  expect  average  total 
costs  of  $2,671.  The  Intermediate  budget  cost 
Is  $3,857  and  the  higher  budget  totals  $6,039. 
The  lower  budget  assiunes  a  small  proportion 
of  home  ownership  while  the  Intermediate 
budget  asstmies  65  percent  of  home  owner- 
ship and  the  higher  budget  assumes  that 
75  percent  of  the  couples  own  their  homes. 
Consumption  Items  such  as  housing,  food, 
transportation,  clothing  and  medical  care 
totaled  $2,556  In  the  lower  budget,  $3,626  In 
the  Intermediate  budget,  and  $5,335  In  the 
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higher  budget.  While  representing  a  comfort- 
able standard  of  living  the  higher  budget 
definitely  Is  not  an  affluent  budget.  Obvl- 
ously,  an  Income  of  $6,000  would  require  a 
tight  budget. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  elderly 
pay  taxes  that  may  seem  small  compared  to 
that  paid  by  an  employed  person,  but  to  the 
elderly  man  trying  to  support  his  wife,  this 
tax  added  to  his  other  expenses  may  create 
an  economic  crisis.  The  retiree  Is  also  faced 
with  rising  taxes  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
For  thoee  who  own  their  homes,  property 
taxes  have  been  rising  steadily.  In  addition, 
sales  taxes  are  often  Imposed  on  food  and 
non-prescrlptlon  drugs. 

The  elderly  should  not  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  hand-to-mouth  existence.  These  peo- 
ple have  worked  hard  all  their  lives  and  de- 
serve to  look  forward  in  their  final  years  to 
a  time  of  dignity  and  reward  not  to  one  of 
foreboding  and  degradation. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  MILITARY 
SERVICE 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OP   VIRGrNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Christian  ethic  to  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  particularly  in  time 
of  war,  frequently  is  a  matter  of  concern 
to  those  who  profess  a  belief  in  God  and 
a  respect  for  Christian  teachings. 

In  this  connection,  I  found  of  interest 
the  view  one  military  chaplain  takes 
of  his  ministry,  as  expressed  in  a  sermon 
on  the  Sunday  prior  to  the  Vietnam 
moratorium  demonstration. 

Because  I  believe  it  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  other  Members  of  the  House,  I  in- 
clude, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
the  text  of  this  sermon,  delivered  by 
Post  Chaplain  (Col.)  Alexander  L.  Pax- 
son,  in  the  Post  Chapel,  Fort  Myer,  Va., 
as  follows: 

The  Christian  and  Militart  Service 

I  feel  that  I  must  be  a  bit  personal  as  I 
begin  my  message  this  morning.  I  think  it  is 
accurate  to  say  that  my  public  ministry  here 
could  be  characterized  as  Bible-centered 
preaching.  I  admit  to  staying  close  to  God's 
Word  and  make  no  apologies  for  being  what 
Is  called  a  "Bible  preacher."  In  short  I  do  not 
address  myself  to  themes  that  are  socio- 
economic or  political,  particularly  avoiding 
PARTISAN  politics.  However,  I  recognize 
that  all  preachings,  If  It  has  any  value  what- 
ever, must  be  Involved  with  social,  ethical 
and  political  issues  as  these  touch  the  life 
of  a  given  congregation.  The  Gospel  speaks 
to  the  WHOLE  of  life.  Christianity  cannot  be 
confined  to  a  sanctuary  and  a  chancel.  The 
Christian  message  is  not  worth  the  effort 
to  destroy  it  if  it  must  stay  behind  the  pul- 
pit. I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  ancient  saw, 
"preacher  stick  to  the  gospel."  The  Gospel  I 
proclaim  must  go  out  Into  the  mar'-et  place. 
I  really  wanted  to  say  go  Into  the  streets, 
but  that  has  another  meaning  now,  yet  In 
spite  of  that  modem  Implication,  I  WILL  say 
the  Gospel  must  go  Into  the  streets. 

This  morning  I  want  to  address  myself  to 
an  event  that  Is  to  take  place  here.  As  I 
understand  It,  the  participants  in  the  Antl- 
Vletnam  Moratorium  will  assemble  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  chapel  on  the 
other  side  of  this  holy  hill,  our  national 
shrine,  Arlington  Cemetery.  I  cannot  be 
silent  in  the  face  of  that  demonstration.  Now 
please  understand  I  do  not  disapprove  of 
dissent.  These  people,  the  young  and  the  old. 
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the  student  and  the  non-student,  the  black 
and  the  white,  the  minority  representative 
and  the  majority,  have  a  perfect  right  to  do 
what  they  are  doing.  I  am  sure  that  we  who 
represent  the  various  military  services  would 
defend  that  right,  for  If  ever  the  right  of 
peaceful  assembly,  peaceful  demonstration, 
and  sincere  dissent  Is  denied  our  country 
win  have  lost  Its  pursuit  of  liberty.  I  am  not 
criticizing  what  they  are  doing.  But  lam 
saying  that  they  represent  one  opinion.  They 
Blve  voice  to  one  particular  Idea.  There  IS 
another  side  to  this  debate,  but  no  matter 
how  diligently  I  search  for  an  expression  of 
the  other  side  I  cannot  find  It.  It  Is  not  in 
the  secular  press,  at  least  In  this  city,  it 
is  not  represented  In  the  religious  press.  I 
am  going  to  take  the  opportunity  to  voice  the 
other  side  of  this  great  debate.  Moreover 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  principles  I  present 
here  today  are  firmly  based  in  religious,  that 
Is  to  say.  Christian  ethics. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  unpopular  wars  in 
which  the  United  States  has  ever  engaged. 
It  is  not.  contrary  to  expressed  opinion,  the 
only  war  to  arouse  dissent,  public,  political, 
and  popular.  The  Mexican  War  was  accep- 
table only  to  certain  sectional  interests.  U.  S. 
Grant  participated  In  It,  but  In  his  autobi- 
ography he  called  It  Immoral.  Almost  every 
facet  of  the  current  debate  was  foreshadowed 
In   the   public   revulsion   toward    that   most 
UNclvll,   fratlcldal   blood-letting   called   the 
Civil  War  There  were  demonstrations  against 
it  there  were  draft  riots,  there  was  violence 
and  dissent.  The  Union  had  Its  Copperheads 
and  their  counterparts  existed  In  the  South. 
Lincoln,  who  Is  now  revered  as  a  saint  and 
a  martyr,  was  vilified,  hated,  almost  driven 
out  of  office.  One  member  of  his  official  family 
called  him  a  gorilla.  The  great  debate  raged 
on  in  the  press,  In  the  legislative  halls.  In 
the  body  politic.  However.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  this  Is  an  unpopular  war.  For  a  long  time 
the  pollsters  reported  that  there  were  more 
hawks  than  doves,  that  the  "silent"  majority 
supported  the  administration.  In  preparation 
for  this  sermon  I  have  been  watching  these 
reports  and  just  this  morning  Mr.   Gallup 
reports  that  57 ''o  now  favor  withdrawal.  This 
Is  the  official  position  of  the  administration, 
but   one   would    think    that    the    opposite 
were  true.  In  fact  It  would  appear  even  now 
only   the   doves,   leftists,   intellectuals    (self 
appointed) ,  SDS,  and  assorted  others  of  these 
types  are   the   only   "peace-makers".  As   far 
as  I  can  see  this  Is  because  they  are  articulate, 
loud  emotional,  and  persistent.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  a  majority  exists  whose  ideas  may 
differ  from  those  of  the  Moratorium  people, 
but  a  very  strong  minority  exists  whose  voice 
is  seldom  If  ever  heard. 

Never  before  In  my  career  as  a  chaplain 
have  I  had  so  many  soldiers  come  to  me  In 
genuine  agony  of  spirit  seeking  help  In  the 
old  problem  of  the  Christian  and  War.  It  Is 
consistent  with  the  temper  of  the  times. 
These  men  refiect  their  generation.  They  are 
conscientious  participators  and  their  motives 
are  just  as  sincere  as  the  man  who  refuses 
Induction.  The  question  usually  centers  on 
the  Christian's  attitude  toward  all  war.  but 
It  always  moves  on  to  a  confrontation  with 
the  Issues  raised  by  the  Vietnam  Conflict. 

There  has  always  been  a  minority  of  Chris- 
tians who  hold  tenaciously  and  sincerely  to 
the  belief  that  a  Christian  cannot  partici- 
pate In  war.  The  Christian,  these  contend, 
must  be  neutral  and  pacifist.  But  the  major- 
Ity  of  Christians,  and  certainly  the  historic 
church  has  consistently  held  that  participa- 
tion In  the  unhappy  and  undeslred  business 
of  war  Is  a  Christian  obligation. 

A  good  many  of  you  have  completed  your 
Vietnam  tour,  some  will  soon  complete  your 
military  obligations  altogether.  There  is  not  a 
TTiftn  among  you  who  needs  to  apologize  for, 
nor  regret  your  participation  In  this  bloody 
and  brutal  conflict,  you  have  a  thoroughly  de- 
fensible position  as  a  Christian  soldier.  It 
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is  my  purpose  to  give  you  some  ammunition 
you  may  find  usefm  In  the  war  of  Ideas  In 
which  you  may  find  yourself  caught  up.  If 
you  make  a  career  of  the  military  service  I 
offer  you  some  gtildellnes  by  which  to  order 
your  life.  A  Christian  soldier  has  a  grand 
heritage  upon  which  he  may  draw  for  the 
moral  authority  of  his  vocation.  There  are 
certain  principles  by  which  we  may  live  and 
serve  In  the  military. 


THE    restraint    OF    EVIL 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  Nation  when  every  man  "did  that 
which  wras  right  In  his  own  eyes".  The  Bible 
record  tells  us  that  the  people  became  dis- 
enchanted with  the  resultant  anarchy  and 
insecurity  and  demanded  a  king  who  wo\ild 
put  their  society  In  order.  ThU  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Israelite  Monarchy  which  helped 
bring  into  being  a  great  naUon  and  an 
orderly  society  whose  contributions  to  legal 
processes  have  been  the  foundation  of  human 
dignity,  liberty  and  security  for  thirty  cen- 
turies. 

The  New  Testament  expanded  this  Idea  and 
teaches  us  that  God  ordained  governments 
for  our  own  good  and  for  the  further  pur- 
pose that  evil  might  be  held  In  check.  Evil 
Is  aggressive.  It  will  not  reetraln  Itself.  This 
Is  a  truism  on  every  level  of  existence  from 
the  individual  to  the  family  to  the  local 
commtmlty  and  right  on  up  to  international 
relationships.  Good  men  must  be  strong 
enough  to  limit  the  spread  of  evil. 

The  good  man  must  not  only  be  strong 
enough  to  restrain  evU,  he  must  be  vrtlling 
to  do  so.  The  Christian  police  oflicer  limits 
evil  on  the  local  level.  The  Christian  soldier 
limits  evil  on  the  international  level.  He  sup- 
ports and  helps  to  create  the  orderly  society. 


THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE  GOOD  SOCIETT 

The  benefits  of  our  society,  bleeslngs  mate- 
rial and  spiritual,  have  come  down  to  us  as  a 
sacred  trust.  Good  men  and  citizen  soldiers 
from  the  Revolution  of  1776  to  the  present 
conflict  have  Invested  their  life's  blood  to 
secure  and  maintain  the  privileges  and  op- 
portunities we  enjoy  today.  Granted  not  all 
our  citizens  enjoy  the  same  blessings.  Not  all 
members  of  our  society  are  permitted  the  op- 
portunities and  privileges  that  are  taken  for 
granted  by  the  majority.  There  are  minorities 
among  us  who  are  not  accorded  their  rights. 
The  black  man  is  not  yet  free  and  so  long  as 
he  remains  in   bondage  the  White  Anglo- 
Saxon   Protestant    (WASP)    majority  Is   not 
fully  free.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
destroy  the  system  that  has  brought  xis  these 
blessings  so  much  desired  by  all  men  In  this 
land  and  everywhere  else  on  earth.  Some- 
times when  I  hear  what  Is  being  said  by  the 
activists,  the  Lunatic  Left,  the  witless  intel- 
lectuals and  their  Ilk  I  am  reminded  of  the 
poor  old  nurse-maid  who  was  »o  enthtislastlc 
about  her  cleaning  activities  that  she  threw 
the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water.  The  Chris- 
tian Soldier  wants  to  extend,   yes,  fight  to 
extend  these  blessings  to  every  person  In  our 
society  regardless  of  his  national  origin,  his 
race,  or  his  creed.  He  Is  supremely  conscious 
of  the  indubitable  fact  that  a  good  society 
has  a  right  to  perpetuate  and  protect  Itself. 
It  Is  his  right  and  duty  to  do  so. 

Every  person  who  voices  his  disagreement 
with  government  policy  and  society's  practice 
is  indebted  to  a  lot  of  soldiers  who  paid  with 
their  lives  for  his  right  to  dissent.  I  think  the 
compelling  reason  that  brought  this  message 
Into  being  was  the  fact  that  this  demonstra- 
tion Is  to  begin  right  down  here  at  Arling- 
ton Memorial  Gate.  Those  men  and  women 
who  gather  there  will  indulge  In  denuncia- 
tion, vituperation,  and  all  the  oratory  of  op- 
position, while  just  to  their  backs,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall  lie  the  thousands  of 
honored  dead,  known  and  unknown,  who 
"gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion"  and 
who  by  their  death  created  the  society  that 
allows  them  to  "do  their  thing." 

It  Is  the  Christian  soldier's  privilege  and 
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duty  to  defend  that  society  and  to  develop 
this  heritage  and  extend  it  to  all  men  If  he 
Is  to  give  as  much  to  his  children  as  was 
given  to  us.  We  often  hear  that  It  takes  two 
to  make  a  quarrel.  That  Is  true  on  the  child- 
ish level  and  In  some  advUt  relationships,  but 
It  Is  not  always  true.  In  fact  It  Is  often  ab- 
solutely Inconsistent  with  the  harsh  facts  of 
life.  When  the  first  murderer,  Cain,  took  club 
In  hand  and  beat  out  the  brains  of  his 
Brother  Abel,  you  may  be  sure  he  got  no  help 
from  Abel.  He  carried  that  quarrel  to  Its 
bloody  conclusion  all  by  himself.  When  Hitler 
murdered  the  Jews  of  Europe  and  all  the  oth- 
ers who  disagreed  with  his  policies  those  In- 
nocents were  not  accessories  after  the  fact. 
They  were  victims  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of 
hate.  One  man  with  hate  In  his  heart  can 
create  hell  on  earth  until  he  is  stopped  cold 
by  good  men — Christian  soldiers,  if  you  will — 
who  are  strong  enough  and  courageous 
enough  to  strike  him  down.  The  Christian 
soldier  DEFENDS  the  good  society. 

THE    OBLIGATIONS    OF    CITIZENSHIP 

The  Christian  soldier  assumes  all  the  ob- 
ligations of  citizenship — social,  political  and 
military.  What  manner  of  man  Is  he  who 
can  enjoy  the  blessing  brought  Into  beln« 
by  the  blood,  toll,  sweat,  and  tears  of  other 
men  and  yet  remains  unwilling  to  make  a 
similar  contribution  to  the  general  welfare 
himself?  The  Christian  soldier  assumes  his 
rlghUul  share  of  the  load  of  life.  He  does  not 
leave  the  protection  and  defense  of  his  own 
life,  of  his  family,  and/or  of  his  country  to 
others.  In  this  day  and  age  he  Is  expected 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  other  people  and  other 
countries  who  are  too  weak  to  defend  them- 
selves from  subversion  within  their  own 
borders  or  from  aggression  by  .lelghbortng 
states. 

Our  own  country  was  once  weak  and  In- 
secure. Its  own  government  was  as  shaky  and 
unsure  as  the  whole  series  of  eovernments 
that  have  attempted  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
the  bleeding  and  unhappy  land  in  which  our 
soldiers  now  fight  and  die.  Another  country 
came  to  our  rescue;  Its  government  sent  Its 
armies  to  aid  us  when  we  so  desperately  need- 
ed it.  This  Is  a  fact  conveniently  forgotten 
by  the  doves,  the  peace-nlks  and  sob-sisters 
of  today.  That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  we  are 
In  Vietnam  today.  We  Americans  are  driven 
by  an  historic  social  conscience  to  help  others 
as  we  were  once  helped. 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  OUGHT  TO  BE 

It  Is  distinctly  Christian  to  be  responsible 
for  things  as  they  are.  It  is  also  equally 
Christian  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
way  things  ought  to  be.  Strength  owes  a  debt 
to  weakness.  The  man  who  has  a  God-given 
power  to  restrain  evil  and  does  not  do  It 
stands  condemned. 

The  famous  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
has  Its  obvious  lesson.  A  good  neighbor  helps 
a  man  In  need.  But  suppose  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan had  come  upon  the  scene  while  the 
robbers  were  assaulting  the  traveler.  Do  you 
really  believe  that  he  would  have  stxxxl  to  one 
side  waiting  for  the  gangsters  to  finish  their 
work  so  that  he  could  then  administer  first 
aid?  I  cannot  believe  that  Jesus  was  de- 
scribing that  kind  of  a  man.  He  would  have 
waded  in  to  help  at  risk  to  life  and  limb. 
Saint  Ambrose,  one  of  the  early  church 
fathers  wrote,  "He  who  does  not  defend  a 
friend  from  injury  Is  as  much  at  fault  as 
he  who  commits  the  Injury". 

The  love  of  liberty 
In  the  breast  of  every  true  man  there 
burns  an  unquenchable  fire.  It  Is  the  love 
of  liberty.  No  matter  what  his  condition, 
no  matter  the  length  of  his  servitude,  nor 
the  manner  of  hU  bondage  he  longs  to  be 
free.  Only  man  knows  this  drive.  The  great- 
est and  the  strongest  of  the  wild  beasts 
will  at  length  trade  his  freedom  for  food 
and  security.  Had  It  not  been  for  Christian 
men  who  prized  freedom  above  all  eUe — even 
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IMe  ttMU — ther*l  would  be  no  roch  land 
M  ours.  And  for  all  her  faults,  in  spit*  of 
all  her  shortcomlfagB  ahe  la  atlU  the  greatest 
and  the  beat.  In  tM  the  centuries  of  human 
history  no  land  ^nd  no  society  has  offered 
so  much  to  so  faiany.  The  lode-star  that 
haa  drawn  manliind  to  Ita  fold  has  been  Us 
people's  love  of  liberty.  Above  all  else  the 
Christian  soldier  treasures  freedom  for  him- 
self and  for  all  men  everywhere. 

I  am  well  awate.  as  Is  everyone  eUe  who 
has  been  there,  that  freedom  as  we  Imow  It 
does  not  exist  in  Vietnam— North  or  South. 
What  I  have  nev#r  been  able  to  understand 
Is  why  the  oppoftents  of  past  and  present 
American  policy  seem  to  beUeve  that  the 
bondage  Imposed  by  Ho  Chi  Mlhn  and  his 
successors  Is  preferable  to  the  apparent 
bondage  Imposed  by  the  South  Viet  gov- 
ernment. Communism  recognizes  no  form 
of  freedom.  The  present  Saigon  regime  U 
all  that  we  have.  "We  cannot  Impose  our  will 
upon  It  lest  we  lietray  our  own  love  of  lib- 
erty. May  I  remind  you  that  It  Is  only  one 
of  a  number  of  government  administrations 
in  Saigon?  Eacli  began  with  great  hope. 
None  has  fulfilled  our  hopes.  It  Is  no  fault 
of  any  American  administration  that  the 
western  concept  of  liberty  Is  an  unknown 
quaUty  to  the  Vlttnamese  mind.  It  was  the 
«Ml  of.ti^e  Ameripan  policy  to  try  to  Instill 
tkat  conaept  in  tfce  heart  of  every  Vietnam- 
ese from  the  Prln)e  Minister  to  the  last  arid 
least  peasant.  We  bave  not  failed  completely 
for  here  and  there  are  those  brave  men  and 
women  who  have  tasted  the  heady  wine  of 
freedom  and  someday  It  will  ferment  in 
every  Viet  soul.  Tjhe  Christian  soldier  works 
and  prays  for  tha^  miracle. 

There  Is  no  roi)m  In  the  Christian  Sol- 
dlers  thinking  fbr  such  a  cowardly  phi- 
losophy as  "bet^r  »«»  "»*«,  ^^.^^^^^^ 
confusion  turns  ^trick  Henry-s  dictum  In- 
side out-«ive  me(  tyranny  and  give  me  life. 
Ood  forbid  that  we  should  have  to  learn 
the  value  of  our  freedom  by  being  deprived 
of  It  Caechoslovakla  has  lost  hers.  Hungary 
IB  in  bondage.  Whoever  thinks  of  Latvia. 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia  anymore?  These 
were  people  who  l|Dved  Uberty.  but  were  not 
strong  enough  to  defend  It.  These  are  only 
a  few  of  those  wjio  have  been  crushed  be- 
neath the  heel  of  ruthless  tyranny. 

Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  for  all  Christian 
soldiers  when  he  8*ld:  "Our  reliance  Is  In  the 
love  of  liberty  which  Ood  has  planted  In 
us  Our  defense  Is  i  In  the  spirit  which  prizes 
Uberty  as  the  heritage  of  all  men  In  all 
iMjds  everywhere.  Destroy  this  spirit  and  we 
have  planted  the  seed  of  despotism  at  our 
own  door. 


RETIREMEKr  OF  HARRY  L. 
BR9OKSHIRE 
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HON.  WiaiAM  H.  AYRES 

pr  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  i?ctober  31,  1969 

Mr.  AYRES.  Vi.  Speaker,  I  have  al- 
ways been  highly  impressed  by  the  qual- 
ity of  the  employees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Sometimes,  I  believe, 
that  we  have  ta^en  their  excellence  for 
granted  and  it  is  only  on  an  occasion 
such  as  this  wh^  one  of  the  most  able 
of  these  employees  is  about  to  retire  that 
we  realize  the  great  service  that  they 
render  not  only  to  us  but  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

On  the  retirement  of  minority  clerk, 
Harry  L.  Brookshire,  we  shall  have  lost  a 
man  of  great  l^islative  expertise.  He 
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came  to  this  body  for  the  first  time  over 
30  years  ago  and  for  many  years  served  as 
an  executive  and  administrative  assist- 
ant to  two  very  able  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Later  he  served  in  the  campaign 
of  President  Eisenhower  and  with  the 
Republican  National  Committee.  Former 
Postmaster  General  Arthur  E.  Sum- 
merfleld  then  chose  him  as  his  execu- 
tive assistant. 

Harry  Brookshire  had  a  great  love  for 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  gladly 
returned  to  It  as  minority  clerk  in  1958. 

I  know  that  I  was  but  one  of  the  many 
Members  of  this  body  who  sought  him 
out  for  his  swivlce  on  matters  of  legisla- 
tion. 

We,  Ohloans,  have  always  had  great 
pride  in  the  ability  of  Harry  Brookshire. 
Bom  and  educated  in  our  great  State, 
he  overcame  the  handicaps  of  poverty 
and  rose  solely  by  his  own  efforts. 

Now  he  and  his  charming  wife,  Ruth, 
will  return  to  their  beloved  Ohio  to  spend 
their  days  in  retirement. 

We,  of  Ohio,  are  proud  of  the  long  list 
of  famed  public  officials  that  we  have 
given  to  our  country.  We  now  add  the 
name  of  Harry  L.  Brookshire  to  that  list. 


POPULATION.  RESOURCES,  AND 
THE  GREAT  COMPLEXITY 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 


OP   TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Task  Force  on  Earth 
Resources  and  Population  I  have  made 
numerous  comments  on  the  complex  in- 
terrelationships between  population 
growth  and  our  earth's  resources.  Our 
task  force  has  sponsored  legislation  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future.  We 
have  also  cosponsored  legislation  to  re- 
designate the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  the  Department  of  Resources,  En- 
vironment, and  Population. 

The  words  ecology,  environment,  pol- 
lution, population,  family  planning, 
birth  control,  and  earth  resources  have 
become  more  increasingly  part  of  our 
everyday  vocabulary  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. We  need  to  make  these  words  more 
common  to  the  general  public.  We  must 
create  an  acute  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  procreated  by  increased 
population  growth. 

The  following  article  well  depicts  the 
problems  of  which  I  speak  and  I  recom- 
mend its  reading  by  my  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Population  Reference  Bxireau. 
August  1969) 

Population,  Resottrccs  and  the  Great 
Complexity 

(By  Durw&rd  L.  AUen) 
("It  Is  too  late  to  solve  today's  problems." 
states  a  noted  ecologlst.  "Tomorrow's  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  only  If  we  agree  to  be 
responsible  for  them."  As  human  crowding 
gives  rise  to  an  exponential  Increase  In  social 
and  economic  crises.  Americans  would  do 
well  to  reconsider  their  national  obsession 
with  growth.) 

Over  the  ijast  quarter-century,  an  Increas- 
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Ing  body  of  sdentlflc  leadership  has  been 
concerned  with  the  accelerating  increase  of 
world  population.  Since  the  early  1940's  major 
advances  In  the  control  of  Infant  mortality 
and  epidemic  disease,  as  vi^U  as  aid  to  areas 
of  food  shortage,  have  reduced  death  rates 
In  many  tropical  countries  by  about  half. 
Humanity  as  a  whole  Is  In  a  logarithmic 
phase  of  the  population  curve.  The  3.5  billion 
people  now  inhabiting  this  globe  are  on  the 
way  to  doubling  by  the  end  of  the  centiu-y. 
Unless  strenuous  countermeasuree  are  taken, 
In  the  United  States  our  200  million  citizens 
will  grow  to  more  than  300  million  In  the 
same  period. 

It  is  a  looming  threat  that  already  more 
than  half  the  world's  people  are  underfed. 
Although  food-production  technology  has 
made  Important  recent  gains  and  food 
scientists  are  making  every  effort  to  rescue 
nxanklnd  from  major  disaster,  there  appear 
to  be  few  authorities  who  espect  such 
efforts  to  overta'te  the  Irruption  of  human 
numbers.  There  is.  instead,  a  growing  con- 
sensus that  the  chance  of  avcrfdlng  a 
demographic  reckoning  in  the  so-called  "de- 
veloping" counta-lee  is  small,  and  that  within 
20  years  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  will 
be  faced  VTlth  a  debacle  of  starvation  and  Its 
associated  Ills. 

This  is  the  context  in  which  we  must  con- 
sider our  policies  and  programs  in  North 
America.  We  are  deeply  Involved  at  present  In 
food  shlpunents  to  the  needy,  and  our  tech- 
nology Is  being  exported  at  an  increasing 
rate.  Unfortunately,  while  there  is  a  grow- 
ing belief  that  population  limitation  is  es- 
sentia] and  Inevitable  In  this  nation  and 
elsewhere,  our  leadership  in  these  matters 
Is  not  In  depth.  It  is  a  leadership  of  a  few 
Informed  and  concerned  individuals,  dUuted 
by  the  attitudes  of  the  many  who,  with  an 
ear  to  the  political  ground,  do  not  yet  hear 
the  tramp  of  a|^>roaching  milUons. 

Although  some  soclologlstE  and  economists 
will  not  agree,  I  jxMtulate  that  the  problems 
of  hvmian  welfare  are  biological,  behavioral 
and  economic — in  that  order.  There  are  no 
interfaces  where  one  leaves  off  and  another 
begins.  Understanding  these  problems  re- 
quires both  the  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
specialist  and  the  broad  appraisal  of  the  gen- 
erallst.  Such  a  generallst  Is  usually  a  biologist 
who  has  extended  his  interests  far  enough 
into  the  problems  of  human  society  to  com- 
municate with  the  specialists.  The  time  Is  not 
far  ahead  when  generallsts  will  be  appointed 
to  high  government  commissions  and  com- 
mittees. 

My  present  purpose  Is  to  suggest  rela- 
tionships that  can  help  us  understand  many 
of  the  problems  that  plague  mankind  In- 
creasingly with  each  passing  year.  It  may  be 
that  we  do  not  fully  grasp  what  is  happening 
to  tis  and  that  a  re-examinatlon  of  primor- 
dial adjustments  will  be  profitable.  Long 
before  the  human  line  became  human  there 
were  milUons  of  years  of  evolution  In  which 
the  ancestral  stock  occupied  Its  functional 
niche  In  the  ecosystems  in  which  It  was 
foiuid.  We  probably  pay  penalties  when  the 
primitive  Inner  man  Is  outraged  too  far.  and 
there  could  well  be  clues  to  rights  and 
wrongs  in  the  social  and  habitat  adaptations 
of  some  of  our  common  animals  and  birds. 
A  few  of  these  characteristics  are  worth 
reviewing,  for  they  are  nearly  universal. 

BIOLOGICAL    ANALOGIES 

In  our  latitude,  the  young  of  most  species 
are  bom  in  spring  and  siunmer,  and  they 
develop  to  a  "subadult"  stage  In  late  sum- 
mer and  fall.  These  adolescents  commonly 
wander  widely  in  a  "fall  shuffle,"  evidently 
seeking  a  place  to  live.  The  farther  such 
individuals  move  In  strange  country,  the 
higher  their  mortality  rate.  They  are  at  every 
kind  of  disadvantage,  Including  the  need 
to  invade  desirable  space  already  occupied 
by  their  own  kind. 
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When  the  wanderer  find,  a  location  ^^  Jb^  beUav^o«l  -^^^--^n^^f  ^  '^^^^^mT^^J  iTcnLT^ 

iood,  cover  and  other  requisites  a«  In  me^  \^^Z^.~Tei^'  E^-s^lal  stress  is  an  elu-  U  help   to  explain  why  municipalities  and 

combination,  it  settles  ^own  Into  a     home  ^f «  "^^^^^;;~^_^iaeult  to  define,  analyze  state  governments  find  It  progressively  more 

range."  This  Is  a  unit  of  ^^^itat  where  the  sive  P^*^^^^''^^               „^^_  scientists  difficult  to  collect  enough  taxes  to  carry  out 

animal  becomes  familiar  f^th  the  t^r«ln,  ^^^^^•^"^^•^^ji^ed  this  baffling  universe  of  their  commitments  to  education  and  other 

develops  its  routes  of  "*^«1' '™''^*^*  }„  f!  ("uirv  In  their  investigations  of  population  multiplying  functions? 

tion  of  every  necessity,  and  Is  b«t  able  to  ^^^^  ^^ij  "^J^    relatloi^ps,    al-          If  population  growth  beyond  an  optimum 

escape    from    Its    enemies.    SeasonaUy      at  ^«ch«miw    ^°                                ^^  somewhat  begets  problems  that  increase  more  rapidly 

least.  It  does  not  leave  the  security  rf  its  ^^^^^^^^^^P^^  .^^    byslcal  and  psychic  than  human  numbers,  it  might  be  assumed 

home    range.    Here    It  ^,^/'»\*"°'^^*^    °^  weU^UngTf^  Individual  Is  tied  closely  that  this  only  bespeaks  the  immaturity  of  our 

tolerance  with  other  individuals  of  the  same  **"JXnmental  conditions.  social   and   economic   sclence-that   in   due 

species  whose  ranges  overlap.  A  high  qua  -  ^^^''^^^^^^^"^^^  of   high-density  time,  man  and  his  computers  will  handle  the 

Ity  home  range  is  a  small  one,  where  dally  To   ^PP^*'^^"'^*^!^;^;,,  ^y  "evlew,  for  dilemma  and  produce  a  higher  living  stand- 

n4eds  can  be  fulfilled  with  a  mtalmum  of  stre^  m  ^^^^I'^^^jl^^  ^,^_   ^ome   of  ard  despite  the  difficulties.  To  an  extent,  such 

movement.  Both  economic  security  and  be-  '"^t   «'   ^^-^^j  Alfred  KorLbski,  toown  for  optimism  may  be  Justified.  But  whether  man- 

havloral  ease  are  found  by  the  animal  in  Its  the  ^^«^°l^''^J^''°^°^^^^- ^^  in  the  agement  skills  can  overtake  a  problem  that 

own  famiuar  surroundings^  ?*'*^'''''?  *ti  fleid^Klnera?sem«^tlcs  In  a  papir  of  1943,  is  growing  geometrlcally-and  whether  they 

to    display     antagonistic    behavior     toward  field  of  g«iem  Bemantics^    ^p^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  relief  to  ths 

strangers.  v„„v,an   analoev-      Koreybski  explored  the  Increase  In  complexity      generation  and  those  Immediately  ahead.  Is 

Let  us  now  consider  a  human  ^^^"^         of  functional  relationships  or  problems  as      highly  questionable. 
the  resident  of  a  small  town  In  rural  Ameri^      mdlJ^uaS.  are  added  to  a  managerial  sys-  It  Is  particularly  evident  that  inany  of  the 

perhaps  in  the  more  simple  times  of  40  ywrs  '^^''^°^'^t/J*tb\  Jork  of  V.  A.  Gralcunas,  high-density  problems  of  humanity  exist  in 
ago.  This  penwn  has  a  high  degree  of  self-  tem.  He^ned^\°«  ^^^j^  ^j  problems  faced  the  worid's  cities.  Ironically,  many  educated 
sufficiency.  He  has  a  garden  and  a  cellar  ^i^^  *=*'^"^^or  M^isslstanti  with  related  Americans  hold  the  view  that  the  rural  popu- 
stocked   with  food.  He  has  a  well.  Ms  own      by   a  ^up^'^UO"-   as   ass  ,^jj,^,^^   ^,      j^^^^    „j    ^^^    ••underdeveloped"    countries 

outdoor  plumbing,  and  his  supply  f^^f^  mlng  an  appropriate  formula,  Gralcunas  must  be  gathered  Into  cities  and  the^r  land 
heat  and  lighting.  He  disposes  of  his  own     nvmg  pp    j'^creaslng   relationships    as      given   over  to  large-scale  mechanized  agri- 

trash  and  garbage.  ,,      f°MowB  ^°'    '   "  »  culture.  It  Is  assumed  that  Industrialization 

His  home  range  Is  small;   he  conmoniy      iouowb.  possible     in  our  image  will  bring  this  two-thirds  of  the 

gets  to  his  work  or  wherever  else  he  needs  to  relationships     world  the  blessings  of  modernity. 

ao  bv  walking.   He  recognizes  most   of  tne  .  ..     ^         ,   ^„n„„.,.  Yet.  to  an  Impressive  degree,  we  have  our- 

p^ple  of  taTcommunlty.  Here  he  has  fee^-      Number  of  assistants  or  functions.  ^     ^^^^-  ^^^^^^  ^  J  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^„^g  ^^^^^  ^^e 

ings  of  security  and  comfort.  There  is,  he         i  challenge  of  urban  complexity.  Some  70  per- 

says   no  place  like  home.  His  high  degree  of         2  ^.g^  ^j  t^^  American  people  now  live  in  cities 

independence  becomes   particularly   evident         3   - of  more  than  50.000— a  proportion  that  Is  in- 

under  "emergency"  conditions.  He  can  ride         4  creasing.  The  President's  Council  on  Recrea- 

out  a  winter  blizzard  with  composure,  and  5 tlon  and  National  Beauty  has  remarked :  "No 

he  can  meet  most  of  the  dlslocationsthat         6 ^^^     niajor  urban  center  In  the  world  has  yet  dem- 

affect  him  with  his  own  efforts.  He  needs  a  7 ^  ^^^     onstrated  satisfactory  ways  to  accommodate 

minimum  of  public  service.  8  9' 376     growth.  In  many  areas,  expanding  population 

Compare    his    situation    with    that    of    a         9   •  is  outrunning  the  readily  available  supply  of 

dweller   In   one   of   four   large    cities   today.  10   "•  j,^^    water,  and  other  basic  resources  and 

Passing   over   the   social   and   economic  en-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  further  than  ten  In   the     threatens  to  aggravate  beyond  solution  the 

claves  that  produce  something  akin  to  small-  g^^es,  since  It  Illustrates  beyond  question  staggering  problems  of  the  new  urban 
town  conditions,  I  select  an  Individual  who      ^^^^  ^^^  addition  of  Individuals  or  functions     society." 

is  representative  of  urbanized  man.  Wherever  ^^  ^^^  relatively  simple  organization  gives  Perhaps  the  most  widely  evident  sign  of  our 
he  Uves  he  Is  dependent  on  a  wide  range  of  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j  exponential  increase  in  overabundance  is  degradation  of  the  envlron- 
publlc  services.  His  food,  water,  fuel  and  relationships.  "At  the  root  of  the  problem,"  ment.  The  technological  "explosion"— a  term 
power  are  brought  to  him,  and  his  wastes  are  ^^^^  Korzybskl,  "lies  the  significant  funda-  that  suggests  a  consciousness  of  some  of  the 
taken  away.  His  work  U  Ukely  to  be  many  ^^^^^  difference  in  the  rate  of  growth  be-  exponentials  involved— has  been  accom- 
mlles  removed  from  his  home.  To  fulfill  a  ^.^^^  arithmetical  progression,  which  grows  panled  by  a  corresponding  reworking  of  the 
specialized  function  in  his  community,  he  addition,  for  example,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  etc.,     face  of  the  land.  The  widespread  pollution  of 

must  meet  a  rigid  transportation  schedule  in  ^^^  geometrical  progression,  which  grows  by  ^^ter  and  air,  and  the  despoliation  of  natural 
Betting  to  his  place  of  employment  and  re-  multiplication,  for  example,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  beauty  need  no  particular  documentation 
turning  home  daUy.  Likely  enough,  he  passes  ^^  „  ^^  stated  further:  "My  whole  life's  ^ere.  The  soUd  wastes  to  be  disposed  of  now 
through  territory  that  is  largely  unexplored  ^^^.j^  ^^^^j  particularly  since  1921.  has  been  aggregate  4.5  pounds  per  American  per  day. 
and  unfamiliar,  and  he  has  continual  con-  ^^^  on  the  life  implications  of  thU  neglect  Thermal  modification  of  natural  waters  as  a 
tacts  with  individuals  with  whom  he  Is  un-  ^^  differentiate  between  the  laws  of  growth  result  of  power  production  Is  doubling  in  ten 
acquainted.  He  has  lurking  anxieties  In  deal-  ^^  arithmetical  and  of  geometrical  progres-  years.  There  Is  ample  evidence  that  In  North 
ing  with  a  wide  range  of  unpredictable  situ-  ^^^^  „  j^^  effect,  he  despaired  that  those  who  America  vire  have  exceeded  the  capacity  of 
ations    He  may  develop  the  social  caUouses  gm  could  find  the  wisdom  and  means  to     the  biosphere  to  degrade  and  assimilate  our 

and  agglreaslve  behavior  frequentiy  observed  ^^^  ^^^^^j.  proliferating  managerial  tasks  wastes.  Not  only  should  we  be  making  stren- 
in  the  residents  of  large  cities.  In  a  measure,      gatlsfactorUy.  uous  efforts  to  avoid  further  population  In- 

the  city  dweller  has  lost  his  Identity  in  a  ^^  geems  evident  that  concentrations  of  creases,  but  real  and  rapid  progress  toward 
social  melange  that  is  diffuse  and  uncertain.  j^  ^^    ^ore  generally,  the  growth  of     better  standards  of  life  in  America  probably 

This   individual   Is    dependent   for   many      J^^fgns  produce  a  great  complexity  that  ex-     must    await    the    attaining    of    a    negative 
things.  He  Is  vulnerable  to  every  kind  of  pub-        ands  in  geometric  proportion  to  the  build-     growth  rate. 

lie  emergency.  A  drought  or  power  failure,  a  ^  ^^  population  density.  If,  for  example,  nnally.  the  concept  that  American-style 
strike  or  riot,  a  heavy  snow  that  ties  up  traf-  K^  prMent  world  population  of  3.5  billion  mdustriaUzation  can  be  the  salvation  of  over- 
flc  can  immobilize  him  and  Jeopardize  his  ^^^j^es  by  the  year  2000,  It  might  be  sup-  populated  and  Impoverished  peoples  seems  to 
security.    In    this    aggregation    of    largely  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  problems  of  government  and     neglect  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  system  Is  based 

strange  humanity,  he  finds  many  of  his  &c-  ^^^  affairs  would  be  twice  as  great.  Using  on  an  abundance  of  native  and  imported 
tlvities  organized  and  regulated.  In  turn  he  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Korzybskl  example,  however,  wealth.  The  inhabitants  of  North  America— 
needs  protection  from  his  feUow  men.  Aber-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  a  concept  would  fall     only  seven  percent  of  humantty—are  using 

rant  and  antisocial  behavior  must  be  dealt  ^^^^  ^^  reaUty  The  buildup  of  eco-soclal     about  half  the  world's  yield  of  baste  resources. 

with    Health  hazards  must  also  be  guarded  would  undoubtedly  take  place  much     sociologist  PhlUp  M.  Hauser  has  stated  that, 

against  It  Is  testimony  to  the  unusual  adapt-  ranldly  at  our  standard  of  Uvlng,  the  total  products 

ability  of  man  that  he  can  so  often  tolerate  *'      '•  nvmPoPtJLATiON  of  the  world  would  support  about  half  a  bU- 

thesc  essentlaUy  unnatural  conditions  rea-  the    costs   or   oveepopulation  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ,^,  ^^^ 

sonably  weU.  *  Americans  customarily  think  of  maff  Pro-      35  bllUons  now  alive  and  those  yet  to  come. 

the    I.ENSIT.    .^.CINANT  rd"lOWe^g  t^C^^  "p^r^^r^l  l?;S  OUH    GaOWTH    OBSESSION 

Since  all  "higher"  animals  are  socialized  ^^^^  clearly  does  not  apply  to  human  beings.  Nowhere  In  the  state  of  nature  do  we  find 

in  some  degree,  a  measure  of  association  be-  ^  people  multiply  and  concentrate,  they  re-  animals  prospering  so  weU,  surviving  in  such 

tween   Individuals   Is   beneficial.   It   foUows  j;^  ^^^^  protection  and  services  of  every  large  numbers,  Uvlng  so  long,   and  repro- 

that  with  the  Increase  of  numbers  an  optl-  ^                    ^^^       ^^^    correspondingly   more  duclng  so  abundantly  as  when  a  population 

mum  density  Is  reached  In  terms  of  behav-  •  ^  expanding  to  fill  a  vacant  environment, 

loral  needs  and  available  habitat  resourc^.  '^         slenificant  question:  Is  this  great  Of  course,  this  is  what  has  happened  to  our 

At  stm  higher  concentrations,  we  see  the  „ _ ^"^  utirBeonlng  complexity  related   to   our  own  species  In  North  America  during  the  past 

development  of  competition  for  space  and  ^°f   °"^        J  of  government,  our  deficits,  300  years.  The  white  man  displaced  the  In- 

other  necessities  and  the  breakdown  of  nor-  '''"^r^^^^ies  in  deaUng  with  social  prob-  dian  and  took  over  his  resources  for  use  at  a 

mal  social  relationships.  ""           ^ 
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"higher"  cultural  level  that  could  support 
many  more  people.  It  Is  perhaps  understand- 
able that  modem i  Americans  have  developed 
an  expansionist  j  euphoria  that  attributes 
collective  weal  toj  the  growth  process  itself, 
rather  than  relating  it  to  the  availability  of 
resources  on  whl^h  growth  can  take  place. 
The  "expanding  economy"  Idea  has  passed 
from  the  stage  ot  useful  realism  to  one  of 
economic  dogma. 

Two  of  the  "easy"  approaches  to  success 
In  business  and  ijidustry  have  become  rou- 
tine. First,  we  hive  assumed  the  right  to 
pollute  air,  wateq.  and  land  or  to  mutilate 
the  scenery  as  a  vjalid  part  of  the  profit-tak- 
ing process.  Secondly,  and  because  we  have 
always  had  It  this  way,  it  is  assumed  that 
every  enterprise  has  the  "right"  to  expand 
through  contlnuo  is  increases  in  customers — 
which  takes  place  through  additions  to  the 
population.  The  view  that  this  process  should 
go  on  indefinitely  and  that  it  holds  the  key 
to  the  "American  dream"  Is  behind  the  huge 
promotion  now  u^der  way  to  "attract  new 
industry"  and  bui  d  population  in  practically 
;hat  can  support  more  peo- 
ple through  private  or  public  development. 

We  need  to  undi  irstand  clearly  that  human 
numbers  do  not  grow  in  thin  air.  Their  in- 
crease is  a  respona  e  to  the  broadening  of  the 
the  opening  of  vacant  or 
areas    through    develop- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  wild  creatures  of  this  earth  have  sur- 
vived because  each  performs  a  useful  func- 
tion In  a  reasonably  stable  ecosystem.  Any 
living  thing  that  Is  too  successful  destroys 
the  sources  of  its  livelihood  and  disappears 
with  the  community  on  which  it  depends. 
Man's  vast  power  play  in  using.  If  not  in- 
habiting, nearly  every  environment  on  this 
planet  ooxild  be  self-defeating  if  he  doee  not 
have  the  insight  to  impose  his  own  controls 
and  work  for  that  necessary  stability  in  his 
ecosystem. 

The  1968  report  of  Congressman  Emilio  Q. 
Daddarlo,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research  and  Development,  observed 
that  "...  the  population  explosion  is  funda- 
mental to  the  requirement  for  environmental 
management.  Population  must  come  under 
control  and  be  stabilized  at  some  number 
which  civilization  can  agree  upon.  Otherwise, 
the  best  use  of  natural  resources  will  be  in- 
adequate and  the  apocalyptic  forces  of  dis- 
ease and  famine  will  dominate  the  earth." 

Stability  and  an  "agreed-upon"  population 
level  are  indeed  worthy  obJecUvee  in  realistic 
planning  for  the  future.  FV)r  now,  a  curb  on 
the  birth  rate  by  every  acceptable  means  and 
a  major  reduction  of  the  government-spon- 
sored environmental  onslaught  are  two  req- 
uisites of  the  greatest  urgency.  It  is  heart- 
ening to  see  signs  that  these  are  getting 
attention  in  Congress. 

DEMANDS    OF    CRISIS 

We  have  come  to  a  threshold  in  world  and 
national  affairs  where  there  Is  immediate 
need  to  apply  sophisticated,  up-to-date 
thinking  if  we  are  to  mitigate,  rather  than 
augment,  the  growing  miseries  of  mankind. 
Around  the  earth,  much  that  needs  to  be 
done  is  blocked  by  a  massif  of  ignorance. 
However,  it  certainly  is  true  that  the  wars  of 
history  have  made  greater  personal  demands 
on  men  of  many  countries  than  what  must 
be  asked  of  the  worlds  people  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  population  Issue  does  not  brutal- 
ize the  masses  and  Inflict  hardship  on  the 
irmocent.  It  calls  for  an  appeal  to  reason 
backed  by  all  the  skills  social  science  can 
muster.  In  our  own  nation,  public  acceptance 
of  new  ideas  is  of  such  great  urgency  that 
every  effort  must  be  applied  in  bringing  it 
about.  Many  of  our  old  traditions,  assump- 
tions and  slogans  need  a  searching  review 
with  open-minded  willingness  to  Innovate. 

Most  of  us  are  all  too  aware  of  the  unrest 
of  the  new  generation  of  our  citizenry.  I 
make  no  case  for  those  who  march  and  pro- 
test with  no  real  effort  at  problem  solving. 
But  we  probably  can  ascribe  some  of  their 
social  malaise  to  the  frustrating  complexity 
of  the  world  in  which  they  find  themselves. 

THE    FAILURE    OF   EDUCATION 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  an  "establishment" 
devoted  to  high-sounding  maxims  that  are 
supposed  to  be  worthy  and  venerable  by  def- 
inition, but  which  seem  to  confuse  rather 
than  simplify  our  problems.  In  the  sum  total 
of  their  ecological  malpractice,  the  elders  are 
heading  humanity  toward  the  damnation  of 
the  lemmings.  If  young  people  do  not  see  this 
at  once,  there  are  good  reasons;  for  no  one 
has  given  them  any  rational  concept  of  man's 
relationship  to  the  earth  or  any  basic  ethos 
of  human  respectability.  In  our  overgrown 
institutions  of  higher  education,  the  hus- 
bandry of  Intellects  is  monitored  by  human- 
ists who  are  not  biologists  and  biologists  who 
are  not  humanists.  They  learn  marvelous 
techniques  but  are  the  why  of  nothing. 

This  is  to  identify  one  of  our  overshadow- 
ing difficulties.  In  this  time  of  television, 
moon  exploration,  and  the  Imminent  avail- 
ability of  nearly  unlimited  sources  of  energy, 
It  Is  obvious  that  accomplishments  In  engi- 
neering and  Its  supporting  sciences  are  awe- 
inspiring  testimony  to  the  human  mind's 
capacity. 

Attending  aU  our  technical  triumphs,  how- 
ever, is  a  growing  realization  that  we  have  a 
critical  area  of  weakness.  While  we  know  how 
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to  do  fantastic  things,  we  frequently  do  not 
know  when  and  where — nor  Indeed  why — to 
do  them.  The  problem  transfers  Itself  from 
physical  science  in  the  development  and  use 
of  hardware  to  another  sphere  in  which  we 
are  less  competent — that  of  the  biology  and 
ecology  of  man. 

The  nature  and  proportions  of  this  prob- 
lem actually  bespeak  the  relative  complexity 
of  the  systems  of  nature.  Even  though  the 
physical  characteristics  of  matter  and  energy 
are  inconceivably  Involved,  they  are  far  less 
so  than  the  limitless  intricacies  of  the  world 
of  living  things.  Biological  systems  Include 
all  the  variables  of  physical  science  plus  the 
endless  elaborations  of  more  than  two  billion 
years  of  organic  evolution.  To  the  structure 
and  physiology  of  the  living  organism  are 
added  the  organization  of  ecosystems  and 
the  behavioral  adaptations  that  are  essen- 
tial to  survival. 

In  these  dimensions  were  the  origins  of 
man,  and  now  his  culture  has  taken  over  to 
reorient  his  own  speciatlon  and  vastly  modify 
the  habitat  in  which  he  developed.  If,  with 
the  tools  now  at  his  disposal,  he  blunders 
unaware  into  the  throes  of  overpopulation 
and  environmental  ruin,  he  could  In  a  tick 
of  the  geological  time  clock  be  carried  away 
to  oblivion  by  the  mechanical  monster  he 
has  created. 

Pessimism  often  has  a  hollow  ring.  But 
where  so  much  is  at  stake  there  is  more 
safety  in  planning  to  cope  with  the  worst 
than  in  idly  hoping  for  the  best.  The  truth 
is  that  It  is  already  too  late  to  solve  today's 
greatest  problems.  We  have  failed  for  lack 
of  foresight.  Only  tomorrow's  problems  can 
be  solved,  and  only  if  we  of  today  agree  to 
be  responsible  for  tomorrow. 


JACK  LaCOVEY  wins  EMMY  AWARD 
FOR  "COURTS  ON  TRIAL" 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OP    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  Washington  Chap- 
ter of  the  National  Academy  of  Televi- 
sion Arts  and  Sciences  held  its  ninth 
annual  awards  ceremony  during  which 
"Emmy"  awards  were  presented  to  a 
number  of  individuals  and  programs 
from  the  various  stations  for  achieve- 
ment in  their  field. 

The  only  winner  for  WMAL-TV  was 
writer-producer  Jack  LaCovey  for  his 
work  on  a  program  entitled  "Courts  on 
Trial."  The  program  dealt  with  the  in- 
adequacies of  the  system  of  criminal 
justice  in  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions  and  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
described  how  the  system  works  to  the 
advantage  of  the  criminal  and  the  dis- 
advantage of  society. 

Although  several  other  awar^^  were 
made  to  other  deserving  individuals  and 
stations.  I  wanted  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  special  attention  to  Mr. 
LaCovey  who  has  recently  Joined  the 
staff  of  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices Flobert  L.  Kunzig.  The  entire  Nixon 
administration  can  be  proud  of  the  high- 
caliber  individuals  that  Administrator 
Kunzig  has  on  his  staff. 

Until  early  August,  when  Mr.  LaCovey 
joined  GSA,  he  had  been  associated  with 
WMAL  radio  and  television  since  1961, 
when  he  entered  the  management  train- 
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ing  program  there.  Since  then  he  ha« 
served  in  writing,  editing,  announcing, 
producing,  and  directing  positions.  He 
was  graduated  In  1961  with  a  bachelor 
of  science  degree  In  radio  and  television 
from  Ithaca  CoUege,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


THE   PILL   TRADE 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or  CAUroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  4.  1969 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
lately  about  Federal  efforts  to  Impede  the 
illicit  traffic  in  drugs  and  narcotics. 

Some  of  the  most  pertinent  sugges- 
tions were  made  last  week  In  an  editorial 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  which  believes 
that  far  more  could  be  done  to  restrict 
shipments  of  so-called  dangerous 
drugs — a  growing  menace  in  their  own 
right  to  the  youth  of  America. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  of  "Operation 
Intercept"  and  related  efforts  to  shut  off 
the  marijuana  supply  from  Mexico.  But 
dcmgerous  drugs  made  In  the  United 
States  present  a  different  sort  of  chal- 
lenge, for,  as  the  Times  states: 

Mexico  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  failure 
to  control  the  flow  of  illicit  drugs  manufac- 
tured here. 

The  editorial,  published  last  Wednes- 
day, October  29,  follows: 

Th«  bordbi  Traitic  IN  "Pnxa" 

ISSUE:  Why  blame  Mexico  for  the  trafflc 
in  ilUcit  drugs  that  origiiiatea  in  the  United 
States  and  thrives  because  of  weak  laws? 

Mexican  officials  have  made  many  Ameri- 
cans bridle  with  their  accusations  of  hy- 
pocrisy in  our  massive  crackdown  on  the 
border  narcotics  traffic. 

The  United  SUtes  is  actually  at  fault,  goes 
the  argument,  for  if  there  were  no  demand, 
there  would  be  no  smuggling. 

But  if  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  Is  specious 
when  applied  to  heroin  and  marijuana,  it 
surely  can  be  jusUfled  in  the  enormous  traf- 
flc in  "pills" — the  illicit  amphetamine*,  bar- 
biturates and  other  drugs  made  by  American 
firms  that  are  sent  to  the  border  for  trans- 
shipment throughout  the  country. 

The  congressional  hearings  that  concluded 
Monday  in  San  Francisco  should  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  enormity  of  the  problem 
or  the  incredibly  lax  federal  regulations 
that  have  allowed  It  to  grow. 

Witness  after  witness  told  the  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Crime  of  the  ease  wtth 
which  dangerous  drugs  can  be  shipped  to 
Tijuana  and  other  Mexican  border  towns  and 
then  diverted  for  resale  at  great  profit  to 
American  users.  So  minimal  are  the  restric- 
tions that  some  suppliers  do  not  even 
bother  to  have  the  pills  sent  across  the 
boundary. 

Perhaps  the  most  stunning  example  of  the 
laxity  of  federal  control  was  the  mail-order 
purchase  of  20,000  secobarbital  sodliun  cap-- 
sules  by  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  nar- 
cotics officers,  who  had  the  illicit  drugs  de- 
livered to  the  Van  Nuys  police  station — with 
no  questions  asked  or  any  check  made  by  the 
drug  company  as  to  the  doctor  whose  name 
the  officers  used. 

Worst  of  all.  the  firm  broke  no  law  in  its 

Indiscriminate  supplying  of  the  »85  worth  of 

capsules  that  would  have  brought  $5,000  on 

the  street. 

"It  is  entirely  possible  for  anyone  to  make 
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the  same  kind  of  purchase,"  said  Capt.  Roger 
Oulndon,  commander  of  the  LAPD  NarcoUos 
Division.  "Eight  bilUon  xmlte  of  dangeroua 
drugs  are  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
each  year  by  legitimate  pharmaoeuUcal 
Arms."  he  said.  "This  is  more  than  twice  the 
annual  needs  of  US.  citizens  through  legiti- 
mate sources." 

Last  year  alone  a  total  of  17  million  such 
illicit  drugs  were  seized  In  California.  And 
as  the  House  committee  bearings  showed, 
major  pharmaceutical  firms  are  involved  aa 
well  as  smaller  companies. 

This  wretched  dealing  in  dangerous  druga, 
however,  will  surely  continue  and  expand 
unless  Congress  and  the  White  House  take 
strong  action  to  control  It. 

Capt.  Gulndon,  California  Atty.  Gen. 
Thomas  Lynch  and  many  other  law  enforce- 
ment officials  repeatedly  have  urged  far  more 
effective  licensing  of  drug  manufactvurers 
and  restrictions  upon  their  shipments.  Bond- 
ing reqviirements  should  be  Imposed  upon 
such  shipmente,  which  alao  should  be  placed 
under  the  Export  Control  Act. 

Mexico  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  failure 
to  control  the  flow  of  illicit  drugs  manu- 
factured here.  The  fault — and  responsibility 
for  reform — is  our  own. 


CLEVELAND  OFFERS  TYPICAL  LET- 
TER OF  OUTRAGE  ON  PART  OP 
ORDINARY  CITIZEN 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

or   NXW    HAMPSHIBB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend,  Clarence  Bent,  D.V.M.,  wrote  me 
a  letter  of  outrage  recently.  I  think  Dr. 
Bent's  letter  is  a  good  reflection  of  the 
frustrations  which  Infest  our  coimtry  to- 
day. I  offer  it  for  the  Record  for  ite  rep- 
resentative value: 

Skftkmbxr  18,  1989. 

DsAx  Jim:  Somehow  I  missed  your  ques- 
tionnaire this  year;  so  forgive  me  if  I  write 
a  letter  Instead. 

Now  as  an  honest,  hard-working,  patriotic 
American,  I'd  like  to  point  out  a  few  grave 
errors  in  legislative  and  legal  acts. 

1.  In  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  are  members 
of  an  Infamous  motorcycle  group.  They  have 
been  known  to  enter  a  restaurant,  eat  and 
leave  without  paying  because  owners  fear 
retaUatlon.  If  I  tried  that.  I'd  be  caUed  upon 
by  the  poUce  and  the  courts.  Instead  those 
fools  In  HoUywood  make  pictures  with,  and 
of.  them.  Who's  protected? 

2  The  leader  of  this  group  has,  I  am  told, 
moved  into  a  $40,000.00  house  in  Nashua. 
Drug  sales  paid  for  it.  No  one  touches  hlin. 
Once  I  missed.  In  the  confusion  of  post-war 
re-establishing,  paying  $1.00  for  a  narcotic 
stamp  on  time.  I  was  fined  $10.00.  Who's 
protected? 

3  The  PoUce  in  this  city  know  the  name 
and  face  of  the  pusher  from  Massachusetts 
seUing  most  of  the  drugs  in  town,  'nie  kids 
and  many  parents  know  who  he  is.  But  the 
poUce  are  so  hog-tied,  they  won't  even  actr- 
tlU  they  have  him  100%  caught.  And  m  the 
meantime,  more  and  more  kids  get  hooked. 
But  If  a  party  were  held  In  my  house  and 
my  house  was  raided  and  "grass"  were  found, 
even  though  I  didn't  know  it,  I'd  be  liable. 
Who's  protected? 

4.  CoUege  students  take  over  a  building 
and  with  arms  on  at  least  one  occasion  (my 
alma  mater) .  They  do  damage.  The  President 
resigns,  the  tax  payers  repair.  If  I  speak  too 
loudly  in  a  Library.  I  may  be  asked  to  leave. 
Who's  protected?  

6.  Soldiers  publish  underground  newspa- 
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pers  and  stockade  prlsonera  can  hardly  be 
kept  In  line  by  guards.  Yet  I,  as  a  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  would  not  dare  raise  a  voice  of 
protest  against  a  cussed  General.  Who*re 
you  protecting? 

6.  A  man  broke  furniture  in  a  Plymouth, 
New  Hampshire,  restaurant  and  Injured  cus- 
tomers. The  judge  gave  him  a  suspended  sen- 
tence and  told  the  restaurant  owner — "Af- 
ter all  we  couldnt  afford  to  board  and  room 
him  in  a  New  Hampshire  prison."  Who's 
right? 

Three  boys  broke  Into  camps  in  Campton. 
New  Hampshire.  They  stole  and  destroyed 
property.  They  even  used  the  center  of  a 
dming  room  table  aa  a  toilet.  A  suspended 
sentence  by  a  judge  because  otherwise  they'd 
be  In  jail  with  old  time  criminals.  Who's 
right? 

8.  Federal  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission forces  companies  thinking  of  merg- 
ers to  put  all  facts  before  the  public  to  make 
It  fair  to  all.  Some  poor  little  fellow  buys 
and  the  merger  falls  to  go  thru.  The  little 
fellow  who  was  to  be  protected,  is  severely 
hurt.  Who's  helped? 

9.  You  have  a  law  which  makes  It  illegal 
to  cross  state  lines  to  incite  riots.  SD6  and 
other  commies  are  actually  photographed 
crossing  lines  Just  before  a  riot,  at  the  riot, 
and  I  suppose  even  leaving.  I  have  yet  to 
see  anyone  convicted.  Who  are  you  pro- 
tecting? 

10.  Liquor  is  Involved  in  60-80%  of  all  fatal 
accidents.  Because  legislators,  big  business- 
men (and  professionals),  police  commission- 
ers, state  safety  officers,  college  leaders,  etc.  ad 
infinitum,  all  love  the  poison,  no  one  works 
too  hard  to  save  your  children  or  mine 
from  possible  death  or  severe  injury.  Who's 
protected? 

11.  A  man,  alias  Dr.  Cllve  Jordan  cornea 
to  New  Hampshire,  poses  as  a  veterinarian, 
obtains  a  temporary  license  to  practice.  I 
hire  him.  The  board  of  Veterinarian 
examiners  and  I  unearth  the  fact  that  he  Is 
In  fact. a  fraud  against  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire  and  wanted  Ln  at  least  six  other 
states.  The  Attorney  Oeneral's  office,  the 
State  Police,  the  city  police  are  all  informed. 
No  one  takes  any  action.  The  big  fine  of  $26.00 
for  such  a  fraud  doesn't  Interest  them 
enough.  Canada  jails  him,  England  sentences 
him,  Israel  has  him,  Holland,  and  now  he's 
back  in  the  United  States  somewhere.  Who's 
protected? 

12.  Welfare  recipients  in  Massachiisetts 
"know  their  rights"  and  demand  special 
clothes  for  Easter  for  their  children.  A  party 
with  eight  children  has  too  good  a  welfare 
Income  to  go  to  work. 

I  can't  work  at  my  profession  after  62  and 
collect  social  security  which  I've  paid  in  be- 
cause I'll  have  guts  enough  to  work  on;  and 
I'll  also  have  planned  for  my  own  security 
anjrway.  I  started  as  a  farm  boy  with  a 
mother  who  was  forced  to  run  a  poultry  farm 
after  less  than  two  years  out  of  the  city.  Who 
get  help — at  whose  expense? 

13.  You  pass  laws  on  unemployment, 
minimum  wage,  workman's  compensation, 
and  illegal  withholding  which  strangle  the 
small  business  to  its  death.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  hiring  of  lawyers,  accountants 
and  bookkeepers  to  keep  the  records.  Yet 
people  in  your  class  and  mine  complain  of 
cost  of  veterinary  services.  Who  are  you 
protecting? 

But  you  go  on  spending  in  Washington. 
Help  South  America,  help  Germany,  help 
Spain,  help,  help,  help.  And  above  all  help 
the  criminal  by  disannlng  the  honest  home- 
owner, and  help  North  Vietnam  by  doing 
business  with  the  suppliers  so  they  can  help 
North  Vietnam  kill  more  of  our  boys. 

Thanks  for  listening, 

Claxxnck. 

P£. — Sorry,  too  much — In  short:  Do  you 
ever  consider  the  fellow  at  the  bottom,  the 
hard-working  honest  fellow  trying?  The  guy 
who  pays  most  of  the  bills? — C  J3. 
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PESTICIDES  ANYONE? 


HON.  JOl#(  D.  DINGELL 

or  Michigan 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  H^ember  4.  1969 

Mr  DINGELL.  I  Mr.  Speaker,  the  No- 
vember 1968  issue  of  Field  &  Stream  car- 
ried an  article  on  the  misuse  of  pesticides 
l^  George  Laycofk  entitled,  'Pesticides 
Anyone? "  This  article  wm  recently 
called  to  my  attention  by  a  constituent, 
and  so  that  my  oDlleagues  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  reftd  this  article,  I  insert 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
FESTicq>BS  Anyone? 
(By  O«0rge  Layoock) 

The  tiny  body  loiise  haa  a  lot  of  things  to 
hl«  discredit  but  U^e  moet  spectacular  Is  the 
universal  threat  to  i  man  and  beast  posed  by 
modern  pesticides,  ^or  it  was  the  louse  that 
got  the  whole  thlbg  started  Back  during 
World  War  II,  Go^mment  officials  became 
worried  because  oi's  were  going  Into  louse- 
infeeted  areas  an4  would  need  protection 
against  the  little  disease  carriers.  So  labora- 
todea  ware  put  to  work  to  find  a  sure  louse 
klUo-. 

In  Orlando,  Plo»lda.  a  large  niunber  of 
chemicals  were  tesljed  In  a  laboratory  of  the 
Department  of  Agtlcultvu*e.  Eventual'y  the 
teeters  got  to  a  cdcnpound  known  at  DDT, 
and  they  hailed  10  with  delight.  It  yas  so 
effective  over  long  periods  that  chemlt  ts  and 
entomologists  coulq  hardly  contain  their  en- 
thusalsm.  Accordliig  to  the  laboratory  di- 
rector. E.  P  Knlpllig,  "DDT  was  many  times 
more  effective  than  the  best  of  the  other 
materials  known  at,  the  time.  One  ounce  of  a 
powder  containing  10  percent  of  DDT,  dusted 
on  the  inside  of  \»nderwear.  killed  all  lice 
present  .  .  .  and  aay  that  hatched  from  eggs 
or  crawled  on  the  person  as  long  as  a  month 
after  treatment." 

This,  obviously,  was  bad  news  for  lice. 
What  people  could  hot  have  known  then  was 
that  Is  might  be  bfid  news  for  humans  too. 
And  DDT  Is  only  on(e  of  a  class  of  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  developed  by  research.  These 
•wonder  chemicals"  soon  became  popular 
weapons  in  mans  a^-old  fight  against  peats. 

But  In  time  Americans  became  aware  of 
the  potential  menafce  of  these  so-called  hard 
pesticides.  Commotly  there  are  seven  of 
them,  sometimes  Referred  to  as  "the  dirty 
seven";  DDT,  dlel4rln,  aldrln,  endrln,  hep- 
tachlor,  lindane,  and  chlordane.  Now  we  know 
that  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  Eu-e  dan- 
gerous because  they  are  practically  Indestruc- 
tible— time  and  th^  elements  do  not  disin- 
tegrate them  and  render  them  neutral.  They 
mAy  persist  In  soil  for  fifteen  or  more  yetu-s. 
And  If.  during  tho^  years,  we  add  more  and 
more  of  them  to  iven  one  Eu:re  In  twenty, 
we  build  them  up  closer  to  a  level  that  would 
be  lethal  for  all  mafaner  of  creatures.  Includ- 
ing man. 

We  have  been  warned.  In  1963,  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  C!ommlttee  recom- 
mended that  we  eliminate  the  use  of  them 
entirely.  This  was; no  mild  suggestion  that 
we  use  such  chei^cals  as  DDT  with  care 
but  that  we  cease  their  use  completely. 

The  result?  Plv*  years  later  DDT  com- 
pounds are  stlU  being  spread  freely  by  farm- 
ers. They  are  being  used  In  aerosols  In  mil- 
lions of  hoiMehold*  In  1986  our  production 
of  DDT  alone  totaled  141,783,000  pounds.  As 
late  as  UMt  March,  Congressional  hearings  on 
pesticides  were  not  concerned  with  banning 
their  use  but  whether  manufacturers  should 
be  compelled  to  print  warnings  on  their 
labels.  1 

Dr.  Stanley  A.  Cain,  Assistant  Secretary, 
Department  of  th|e  Interior,  testified  that 
"About  130,000  metric  tons  of  pesticides  are 
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being  applied  on  a  world  basis  annually." 
Some  scientists  were  then  anticipating  that 
this  would  Increase  to  700,000  metric  tons 
within  seventeen  years,  as  part  of  the  effort 
to  double  the  world's  food  supply. 

Pesticides  respect  no  national  boundaries. 
They  can  be  carried  by  streams  and  rivers  to 
the  oceans.  DDT  has  even  been  found  in 
rain,  and  dust  particles  carry  it  through  the 
air.  Pesticides  have  been  detected  in  the  tis- 
sues of  penguins  and  seals  from  the  Antarc- 
tic and  In  ducks  and  their  eggs  from  the 
Arctic.  "No  one  can  prejilct,"  Dr.  Cain  said, 
■whether  man  and  other  creatures  can 
adapt  biologically  to  the  drastic  and  rapid 
changes  now  being  wrought."  Another  wit- 
ness told  a  Congreeslonal  hearing.  "Someone 
might  develop  a  wonderful  pesticide  which 
completely  does  the  Job — but  might  kill 
every  animal  coming  Into  contact  with  It." 

Is- the  menace  universal?  Practically  all  fish 
and  game  animals  tested  for  pesticides  In  re- 
cent years  carried  residues  of  the  poisons, 
regardless  of  the  part  of  the  world  from 
which  they  came.  The  authority  for  that 
statement  is  Dr.  E.  H.  Dustman,  Director  of 
the  Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center  of 
the  U.S.   Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Yet  some  defenders  of  the  pesticides  con- 
tinue to  minimize  their  danger.  At  a  House 
hearing.  Representative  Jamie  L.  Whltten, 
Mississippi,  said,  "So  far  as  the  fish  and 
wildlife  record  la  concerned,  this  shows  no 
Injury  except  from  Improper  use."  Perhaps 
the  following  cases  might  Indicate  otherwise. 

In  New  Brunswick,  where  the  spruce  bud- 
worm  is  a  forest  problem,  an  aerial  applica- 
tion was  made  In  1954  of  Vi  pound  of  DDT 
per  acre.  Practically  the  entire  annual  pro- 
duction of  young  salmon  in  the  streams  per- 
ished. Two  years  later  the  treatment  was  re- 
peated, and  again  the  young  salmon  were 
killed. 

In  British  Columbia,  forests  In  four  water- 
sheds were  sprayed  with  1  pound  of  DDT  per 
acre  to  combat  the  blackheaded  budworm. 
The  pilots  were  extremely  careful  not  to 
spray  the  streams,  yet  there  was  nearly  a  100 
percent  kill  of  cohos. 

In  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  elm  trees  were 
sprayed  with  DIXT  to  control  the  Dutch  elm 
disease.  The  poisoned  leaves  fell  to  the 
ground  and  were  devoured  by  earthworms. 
Earthworms  are  fairly  resistant  to  DDT,  so 
they  built  up  sizable  concentrations  of  the 
poison  in  their  bodies.  Robins  fed  on  the 
worms.  They  were  less  resistant,  and  lawns 
were  Uttered  with  dead  robins. 

Nor  do  pesticides  have  to  kill  directly  to 
decimate  an  nntma.1  population.  The  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  has  reported  that 
dleldrln  "reduces  the  reproduction  of  captive 
quail  by  decreasing  egg  production,  decreas- 
ing the  percentage  of  eggs  that  hatch,  and 
Increasing  the  mortality  of  chicks." 

By  1966  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
was  able  to  report  that  the  average  American 
had  accumulated  in  his  fatty  tissue  12  parts 
per  million  of  DDT.  Infants  fed  with  moth- 
er's milk  now  get  It  complete  with  DDT — .08 
parts  per  million. 

Callfornla"8  Clear  Lake,  plagued  with  nui- 
sance midges,  was  treated  with  DDT  in  the 
ratio  of  1  part  per  million  parts  of  water. 
Over  the  months  the  pesticide  concentrated 
In  the  tissues  of  plants  and  animals.  Tests 
showed  plankton  carrying  10  ppm,  plankton- 
eating  fish  with  903  ppm.  and  2134  ppm  in 
the  tissues  of  birds  that  fed  on  the  fish. 
Most  such  birds  at  the  end  of  this  food  chain 
perished. 

Do  you  hunt  big  game?  Expect,  in  some 
sections  of  the  U.S.,  to  get  pesticides  In  your 
elk  or  venison  steaks.  In  South  Dakota,  tests 
showed  that  the  dleldrln  level  in  big-game 
animals  exceeded  the  tolerance  for  meat  ani- 
mals established  by  the  U.S.  Oovernment. 

In  Montana,  forests  were  sprayed  with  Vi 
pound  per  acre  of  DDT,  and  the  chemical 
showed  up  In  grouse  two  years  later  at  levels 
in  excess  of  tolerances  set  by  the  U.S.  Food 
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and  Drug  Administration.  Micblgan"8  fish 
hatcheries,  in  a  crash  program  of  producing 
stocks  of  young  cohos  for  the  state's  salmon 
program,  ran  into  a  shocking  complication. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  fry  began  spin- 
ning crazlly,  then  sinking  to  the  bottom, 
dead.  The  fry  had  hatched  from  eggs 
stripped  from  Lake  Michigan  salmon,  and 
tests  showed  lethal  concentrations  of  DDT 
In  them. 

When  a  massive  campaign  was  mounted 
against  the  fire  ant  In  the  South  in  1958, 
wildlife  specialists  feared  for  the  welfare  of 
the  g^use.  In  the  Oulf  states — wintering 
grounds  for  mo-st  of  the  country's  woodcock 
population — 27  million  acres  were  scheduled 
to  be  showered  with  heptachlor  or  dleldrln, 
at  the  we-mean-buslness  rate  of  2  pounds 
to  the  acre.  Heptachlor  would  remain  effec- 
tive for  at  least  three  years,  and  It  has  been 
known  to  last  nine. 

Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center  set  up 
a  test  in  Louisiana.  Woodcock  were  fed 
earthworms  containing  various  levels  of  the 
pesticides.  Practically  all  the  birds  died  that 
consumed  worms  with  field-level  concentra- 
tions. Fortunately,  the  flreant  program  was 
adjusted  to  smaller  dosages  and  less  potent 
chemicals. 

In  Georgia,  a  four-acre  experimental  plot 
was  treated  with  '2  |M>uDds  per  acre  of  hep- 
tachlor. Within  forty-seven  days,  thirty- 
eight  wild  animals  died,  and  no  living  ani- 
mals were  seen  or  heai-d  on  the  plot.  '"That 
2  potmds  per  acre  knocks  hell  out  of  bob- 
whites,"  a  biologist  saJd,  ''and  depresses  the 
population  for  three  years." 

Scientists  worry  about  the  effects  when 
an  animal  ingests  more  than  one  kind  of 
chemical.  Synergism  may  go  to  work  here. 
Synergism  means  that  two  different  agen- 
cies vBorking  together  get  an  effect  greater 
than  the  total  of  two  Independent  efforts. 
In  other  words,  one  and  one  can  equal  three. 
When  8  ppm  oi  one  Insecticide  "cooperates" 
with,  say  2  ppm  of  another,  the  effect  on  the 
animal  may  be  equal  to  30  or  40  ppm  of 
either  chemical  used  alone. 

Federal  researchers  began  In  1958  to  ex- 
amine the  threat  to  wildlife  posed  by  pesti- 
cides. In  1966  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
was  authorized  to  conduct  a  study  limited 
to  three  years.  One  may  sxirmlae  that  It 
was  pressure  groups  more  Interested  In  agrl- 
culttiral  chemicals  than  wildlife  that  con- 
trived to  force  the  Serrtoe  to  return  to  Con- 
gress In  1968,  hat  in  hand,  or  abandon  Its 
research  and  dlsoniss  100  highly  trained 
technicians. 

As  mentioned,  the  Service  conducts  re- 
search at  the  sprawling  Patuxent  Wildlife 
Research  Center,  among  others.  Research 
is  also  conducted  at  Denver,  and  there  are 
peetlcldes  monitoring  stations  widely  scat- 
tered across  the  country.  Mere  opinion  that 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons  are  lethal  does 
not  satisfy  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
It  wants  facts— data  carefully  checked  and 
scrutinized. 

Over  the  years  the  Service  established 
test  populations  oi  captive  mallards,  pheas- 
ants, and  bobwhitc  quail.  One  of  the  most 
revealing  progi-anis  has  been  the  Patuxent 
experiment  with  spaiTow  hawlcs,  the  small- 
est American  branch  of  the  falcon  family. 
Researchers  wanted  to  establish  scientifi- 
cally whether  the  dimlnlBhlng  populations 
of  duck  hawks,  eagles,  oepreys,  and  other 
predatory  birds  high  in  nature's  food  chain 
were  being  killed  off  by  pesticides.  Or 
whether  doses  uxj  small  to  be  lethal  were 
affecting  their  reproduction.  Were  pesticides 
at  fault,  for  example,  when  the  breeding 
colony  of  ospreys  around  Old  Lyme.  Con- 
necticut, dropped  from  IW  nesting  pairs  to 
eight   In   the   years  following    1957? 

The  spaxrow  hawk,  the  choice  for  Patux- 
ent research,  v.-as  easily  obtained,  had  been 
raised  In  captivity,  and  was  widely  distrib- 
uted;   thus    the    findings   would    have   wide 
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application.   The   researchers   soon   obtained 
thlrty-slx  pairs  of  sparrow  hawks. 

By  the  end  of  the  1967  nesting  season 
data  had  begun  to  acctimulate.  The  hawks 
had  been  paired  and  housed  In  flight  cages 
measuring  50  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide  by 
6  feet  high.  Each  cage  has  a  nest  box  and  a 
food  sheU.  Here  the  captive  birds  carry  on 
as   they   would  in   the   wild. 

With  the  hawks  divided  into  three  groups 
of  twelve  pairs,  feeding  tests  began  In 
March  1966.  One  group  was  given  pesticides 
in  Its  diet  at  the  maximum  field  exposure 
but  still  at  a  level  designed  to  keep  the 
birds  alive.  A  second  group  was  given  a 
lower  dosage,  approximating  that  cotn- 
monly  found  in  the  outdoors.  The  third 
group,  with  an  Identical  diet,  was  not  given 
any  of  the  dleldrln  or  DDT  fed  to  the  other 
groups. 

The  control  group — the  third  group — 
hatched  84  percent  of  its  eggs.  The  second, 
or  low-dosage,  group  hatched  61.1  percent. 
The  high-dosage  group  hatched  58.7  percent. 
The  control  group  raised  3.7  birds  per  pair, 
the  low-dosage  group  2.7  birds,  the  high- 
dosage  group  2.5.  Another  interesting  fact 
developed.  Nearly  11  percent  of  the  eggs 
of  the  high-dosage  birds  disappeared  before 
batching,  compared  with  7.4  percent  for  the 
low-dosage  birds,  and  none  at  all  for  the 
control  group. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  research 
to  discover  why  hatching  eggs  are  lost.  A 
pioneer  researcher  Is  Scotland's  D.  A.  Rat- 
cllffe,  who,  by  dint  of  much  work,  found 
a  most  enlightening  clue.  Delving  into  old 
records,  RatcUffe  found  that  Investigators 
between  1904  and  1950  had  checked  the  suc- 
cess of  109  duck-hawk  nests.  Only  three  con- 
tained broken  eggs.  But  of  sixty-eight  nests 
checked  between  1960  and  1966,  forty-seven 
contained  broken  eggs.  At  about  the  same 
time  there  was  a  big  increase  in  egg  break- 
age in  the  nests  of  golden  eagles  and  spar- 
row hawks. 

Convinced  that  the  new  weakness  lay  in 
the  shells,  RatcUffe  began  measuring  shell 
thickness  of  thousands  of  old  eggs  in  mu- 
seums, and  weighing  the  empty  shells.  Up  to 
the  year  1946,  weights  and  thicknesses  were 
constant.  But  as  RatcUffe  measured  and 
weighed  shells  collected  between  1946  and 
1950,  he  found  that  the  thickness  had  de- 
creased sharply  In  the  eggs  of  both  duck 
hawk  and  sparrow  hawk. 

Other  scientists  soon  joined  the  sheU 
game.  "They  found  that  what  was  true  of  the 
British  Isles  was  also  true  over  large  por- 
tions of  the  world.  The  sudden  decrease  In 
shell  thickness  occurred  about  the  time  that 
DErr  came  Into  wide  postwar  use  as  an  In- 
secticide. "Their  conclusion:  DDT  somehow 
affects  the  bodily  function  that  produces 
calcium. 

Here  then  is  a  clue  to  the  egg  breakage  at 
Patuxent.  It  is  also  a  clue  that  probably 
encompasses  a  wide  range  of  birds  in  trouble 
today.  Thus  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
money  that  financed  Patuxent  and  other  Fish 
and  Wildlife  research  produces  remarkable 
dividends. 

Is  there  no  alternative  to  the  dirty  seven? 
Of  course  there  Is.  We  already  have  less- 
destructive  pesticides.  One  Is  malathlon.  Un- 
like I>DT  or  dleldrln.  It  does  Its  Job,  then 
breaks  down  rapidly.  There  Is  no  buildup 
of  poison  In  wildlife,  and  thus  no  threat  to 
every  creature  In  the  food  chain.  But 
malathion  is  more  costly  than  DDT.  so  we  go 
on  using  DDT,  saving  pennies  and  expanding 
our  wildlife. 

We  know  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons.  We  knew  It 
back  in  1963,  when  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  made  its  recommenda- 
tions: stop  their  use.  Time  after  time  since 
then  we  have  heard  our  leading  scientists 
recommend  that  we  stop  polluting  our  en- 
vironment with  DDT,  dleldrln.  aldrln,  endrln. 
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heptachlor,  lindane,  and  chlordane.  The  in- 
dividual states  cannot  be  expected  to  put 
themselves  at  an  economic  disadvantage  by 
banning  their  use.  This  calls  for  Federal  leg- 
islation. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  It? 


THE  ORDEAL  OF  ANATOLY  KUZ- 
NETSOV — CBS  INTERVIEW 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  i.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
our  citizens  who  live  in  a  fantasy  world 
have  fallen  easy  victims  to  the  Moscow 
party  line  that  the  Bolsheviks  are  mel- 
lowing and  granting  their  enslaved  peo- 
ples some  of  the  basic  human  rights 
which  they  loudly  propagandize  for 
others. 

At  terrible  risk  and  sacrifice,  men  and 
women  continue  to  vote  with  their  feet 
and  leave  the  Communist  world  for  free- 
dom. One  of  the  more  recent  escapees  is 
the  noted  author  Anatoly  Kuznetsov, 
who  escaped  from  his  guard  In  England 
on  July  30. 

CBS  News  Correspondent  Morley  Safer 
performed  a  valuable  public  service  when 
he  interviewed  Mr.  Kuznetsov  In  Lon- 
don, and  the  1-hour  interview  was  broad- 
cast for  the  enlightenment  of  anyone 
who  might  believe  that  Bolsheviks  ever 
mellow.  I  Insert  the  interview  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  for  the  benefit  of 
Members  who  may  not  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  analyze  this  continuing 
tragedy  and  terror : 

The  Ordeal  of  Anatoly  Kitznetsov 
(As  broadcast  over  the  CBS  Television  Net- 
work,  Tuesday,   Sept.    2.    1969,   with   CBS 
News  Correspondent  Morley  Safer) 
Sateb.  This  man's  name  Is  Anatoly  Kuznet- 
sov. He  Is  forty  years  old.  one  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  leading  noveUste.  On  July  30  of  this 
year  Anatoly  Kuznetsov,  on  a  trip  to  Eng- 
land, escaped  from  his  Russian  guard  and 
defected.  In  the  lining  of  his  coat  he  had 
sewn  this  film,  copies  of  the  original  manu- 
scripts of  his  novels. 

KtJZNETSov.  That  there  is  the  whole  of  my 
life.  These  are  my  real  books.  Not  the  ones 
as  they  are  known  to  the  reader. 

Sater.  This  Is  the  story  of  a  man  who 
got  away.  And  there  are  men  in  this  building 
who  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  get 
their  hands  on  him.  This  is  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy m  London.  But  Anatoly  Kuznetsov 
win  have  nothing  to  do  with  It. 

Kuznetsov  spent  his  adult  Ufe  in  that 
schizophrenic  twilight  zone,  trying  to  be 
both  an  honest  novelist  and  a  Soviet  citizen. 
His  best  known  work  In  the  West  Is  the 
novel.  "Babl  Yar,"  an  account  of  the  Nazi 
massacres  In  the  Ukraine  In  1942. 

Kuznetsov's  story  Is  made  of  the  stuff  of 
classic  spy  fiction,  but  It  Is  brutally  true.  It 
Involves  the  Soviet  Secret  Police,  the  KGB; 
a  shabby  hotel  In  the  West  End  of  I^ndon, 
the  Apollo,  a  favorite  place  for  the  Soviet 
Embassy  to  put  up  visiting  delegations.  And 
sex  too.  among  the  seedy  strip  clubs  of  Sobo. 
It  Is  a  story  of  escape  and  betrayal. 

Like  many  good  tbrUlers.  a  newspaperman 
Is  Involved,  the  London  Daily  Telegraph's 
Soviet  affairs  editor,  David  Floyd,  the  man 
in  the  middle.  Someone  had  given  Kuznetsov 
Floyd's  name. 
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Kuznetsov  now  lives  In  hiding.  He  prefers 
to  be  called  by  his  first  name — Anatoly.  Ktiz- 
netsov,  he  says,  was  the  man  who  wrote  what 
he  was  told  to  write  and  he  wants  to  forget 
him.  But  he  emerged  from  hiding  to  tell  his 
remarkable,  sometimes  sickening  story  of  life 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Interpreter  Is  David 
Floyd,  the  man  who  took  Kuznetsov  In  from 
the  cold. 

I  know  that  the  Soviet  Embassy  has  been 
very  anxious  to  talk  with  you  and  you'\e 
fiatly  refused  to  do  so,  even  in  the  presence  c! 
British  Foreign  Office  people. 

Kuznetsov.  I  am  afraid  of  them.  Even  in 
the  presence  of  British  officials  and  even  at 
a  distance,  I  am  afraid  of  them. 

Announcer.  This  is  a  CBS  News  Special: 
"The  Ordeal   of   Anatoly  Kuznetsov,"   with 
CBS  News  Correspondent,  Morley  Safer. 
( Announcement. ) 

Announcer.  Now  "The  Ordeal  of  Anatoly 
Kuznetsov,"  with  CBS  News  Correspondent 
Morley  Safer. 

Safer.  Anatoly  Kuznetsov,  when  did  you 
decide  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union? 

Kuznetsov.  The  decision  to  leave  I  took 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  August  last 
year. 

Safer.  That  was  when  Soviet  troops  went 
Into  Czechoslovakia? 
Kuznetsov.  Yes. 

Safer.  But  there  have  been  many  things  in 
the  past  twenty  years  or  more  equally  hor- 
rible. What  was  so  special  about  Czecho- 
slovakia? 

Kuznetsov.  Well,  probably  for  me  person- 
ally that  was  the  last  drop.  After  that  I 
really  didn't  have  any  faith  left,  or  any  hope. 
Safes.  All  right,  there  you  are  a  Soviet  citi- 
zen who  decides  to  leave  Russia.  What  do 
you  do? 

Kuznetsov.  Of  course,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  Very  few  people  get 
to  travel  outside  the  Soviet  Union.  First  of 
all,  if  there  is  a  dossier  on  you  with  the  po- 
lice, thpn  you  won't  get  out  anyway.  You've 
got  to  have  a  very  good  reputation  at  work; 
you've  got  to  have  made  frequent  statements 
about  your  political  loyalty,  your  love  for 
the  party  and  the  government.  You  must  be 
psychologically  and  nervously  in  good  form. 
fit.  If  you've  consulted  a  doctor,  and  especial- 
ly If  you've  consulted  a  psychiatrist,  you 
would  never  be  let  out. 

And  then  for  five  or  six  months  you  fill  in 
a  mass  of  different  forms.  You  particularly 
have  to  put  down  what  people  near  to  you, 
close  to  you.  you  leave  behind  in  Russia.  A 
bachelor  has  very  Uttle  hope  of  getting  out.  A 
man  vrtth  a  family  has  better  chances;  then 
he  has  children  left  behind  and  i>eople  re- 
lated to  him.  Then  you  have  to  go  through 
all  sorts  of  conversations,  interviews  with 
people.  Sometimes  they  will  tell  you  to  fol- 
low the  activities  of  the  people  who  go  with 
you  because  they  very  seldom  let  you  out 
alone.  You  have  to  go  out  In  a  group.  In  my 
case  they  attached  a  special  personal  ageoit 
to  me. 

I  had  no  permission  to  leave.  I  once  made 
a  Journey  in  1961  to  Prance  and  since  then — 
for  eight  years — they  wouldn"t  let  me  out. 
There  were  foreign  publishing  houses  in- 
viting me  out.  I  was  Invited  to  Paris  by  a 
French  publishing  firm,  at  their  expense,  for 
their  money.  And  It  looked  as  though  they 
were  going  to  let  me  out.  But  then  the  Secret 
Police  got  in  the  way  and  I  wasn't  released. 
Then  I  was  invited  to  New  York  by  the  Dial 
Press  publishers.  They  wrote  a  long  letter; 
they  promised  to  put  up  five  thousand  dol- 
lars. Then  once  again,  at  the  very  last  mo- 
ment, they  wouldn't  let  me  out. 

So  then  I  decided  to  get  out  at  any  price.  I 
got  ready  to  try  and  swim  out  under  watw. 
Of  course.  Its  very  dllBctUt.  There's  tre- 
mendous guard  on  the  frontier  everywhere. 
I  took  a  lot  of  chances  and  I  was  very  scared. 
I  trained  myself  to  do  this.  I  trained  myself 
to  swim  under  water.  I  can  now,  for  example. 
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■wlm  for  Of t«eik  !boun  under  w»t«r  because 
what  I  had  to  da  was  swim  under  the  water 
and  do  it  In  on4  night  and  only  If  It  were 
bad  weather.  I  Jxiat  got  a  letter  from  an- 
other Ruaalan  who  actxially  did  manage  to 
do  It  by  swlmmlag.  He  got  out  to  Turkey  in 
the  end.  There  he  met  up  with  a  Soviet 
frontier  guard  irho  had  alio  got  out  to 
Turkey. 

And  the  frontier  guard  explained  to  him 
It  was  only  a  miracle  that  he  had  got  out 
at  aU.  Loto  of  piB<9le  try  but  they  aU  get 
caught.  The  Rua^lan  authorities  don't  only 
have  radar  equlpinent  on  the  siutace  which 
are  good  enough  even  to  detect  a  child's  ball 
floating  on  the  aurface.  but  they  also  have 
hydro-radar  locators  underneath  the  water. 
And  they  would  ijave  caught  me.  They  would 
have  detected  m«i. 

Satsx.  So  you  :  decided  against  trying  to 
swim  out  and  yoti  made  one  more  attempt  to 
come  out  legally. 

KuzNXTflov.  I  Aade  my  last,  my  third  ef- 
fort to  get  out  legally^  that  I  would — I 
decided  to  try  to  fit  In  with  what  the  Secret 
Police  wanted.  I  Knew  that  if  they  didn't  let 
me  out  that  tlme«  then  I  knew  I  would  never 
get  out.  Well,  I  succeeded,  but  at  a  very  con- 
siderable price. 

Sattb  What  wap  that  price? 
.KuzvxTsov.  As  I  said,  I  had  to  demon- 
strate In.  some  w^y  my  loyalty:  not  only  my 
loyalty  but  my  $r«iety.  my  willingness  to 
work  with  the  Secret  Police.  They  persecuted 
me  for  eight  years.  They  demanded  that  I 
should  inform  upon  my  friends  who  were 
writers — Tevtushonko,  Aksyonov.  these  are  all 
my  friends.  I  refu|ed.  So  then  they  developed 
a  great  dossier  ofi  me.  They  got  people  to 
attach  themselves  to  me,  pretending  to  be 
friends.  They  gota  women  to  try  to  become 
my  mistresses.  A  tot  of  these  people  told  me 
what  was  happening  and  warned  me  about 
it.  My  telephone  ^as  bugged:  my  letters  were 
opened.  I  think  there  were  microphones  in 
my  room.  They  Itnew  absolutely  everything 
about  me.  I  had  ^wo  copies  of  the  magazine 
Amerika  and  suddenly  some  completely  un- 
known person  raiig  me  up  and  said,  "Why 
on  earth  do  you  k#ep  thoee  foreign  magazines 
In  your  home?  tt's  already  written  down 
in  yoiir  dossier. " 

So  then  In  desfwratlon  I  decided  to  show 
them  that  I  had  changed  my  ways,  that  I 
would  improve,  would  behave  differently. 
"What  you  have  to  do,"  I  said  to  myself,  "is 
to  ]uat  pretend  tD  yourself  that  this  is  the 
Gestapo.  I  must  escape  from  the  concentra- 
tion camp.  What  do  they  want  in  order  that 
they  should  behave  me?  That  I  should  in- 
form on  my  own  friends.  That  wUl  be  fine. 
Let  them  have  thqlr  informer." 

I  composed  whfat  was  probably  the  most 
striking,  the  mosi — the  finest  piece  of  writ- 
ing Ln  my  life.  I  >ald  that  these  writers  like 
Tevttxshenko.  Al|syonov  and  a  group  of 
others,  right  down  to  some  actors  in  the 
c<Mnedy  theater,  were  getting  ready  to  pro- 
duce and  publish  a  frightful  underground 
magazine.  That  they've  got  an  underground 
print  shop.  Thati  they're  gathering  manu- 
scripts together  a|nd  money  for  the  Job.  Oh, 
how  the  Secret  Police  were  pleased  with  this. 
It  was  a  pure  fiction.  I  even  thought  I  might 
put  in  that  theyi  were  actually  planning  to 
blow  up  the  Kremlin,  but  then  I  thought 
that  they'd  see  tfough  that.  But  it  didn't 
matter.  They  bavje  no  sense  of  himfior.  They 
took  it  all  seriously. 

Sars.  Then  what  did  you  do? 

KozNETsov.  I  decided  to  write  a  really  per- 
suasive appUcatlen.  There's  a  terrific  cam- 
paign there  going  on  at  the  moment  pre- 
paring for  the  hvutdredth  anniversary  of 
Lenin's  birth.  If  you  want  to  do  something 
in  this  connectlcm.  then  everything  is  pos- 
sible. I  said  I  wasted  to  wrlt«  a  novel  about 
Lenin  and  how  he  created  the  Communist 
party  in  London ,  and  I  would  Just  have  to 
go  emd  visit  all  ^e  places  where  he'd  been 
in  London. 
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SATtM.  You  created  a  kind  of  phony  proj- 
ect in  a  way? 

KiTBCRsov.  Yea.  And  I  made  it  a  very 
detailed  plan,  too.  So  then  they  started  to 
work  with  me  and  said  that  they'd  let  me 
go  to  England  and  that  maybe  they  would 
e^ve  me  some  secret  task  to  perform,  secret 
mission.  That  Just  before  I  left  from — left 
Ruaala  I  should  telephone  and  I  would 
probably  get  my  secret  Inslructlons.  You 
know.  I  took  a  chance  and  I  didn't  bother 
to  ring  up. 

Safbi.  Anatoly,  do  you  feel  any  guilt  about 
what  you  wrote  and  reported  about  Yevtu- 
shenko  arnd  the  others? 

Kuztrrrsoy .  Of  course,  I  do.  It's  by  no 
means  excluded  that  they  may  have  had 
difflcultles.  I  wrote  about  it  immediately,  as 
soon  as  I  was  here,  in  Tfie  Daily  Telegraph. 
BO  that  the  KOB  over  there  should  know 
what  I'd  done. 

Sater.  That  It  was  a  false  project? 

KozKKTSov.  Yes,  of  course.  But  it's  such  an 
ordinary  everyday  thing  with  them  that 
this  isn't  going  to  stuprise  anybody. 

Satkh.  Yet  you  know  that  Yevtushenko 
was  once  greatly  admired  in  the  West,  and 
many  of  his  poems  were  against  the  Soviet 
system. 

Kdznitsov.  Yes,  of  course. 

Satbi.  So,  perhaps  there  were  some  grains 
of  truth  In  what  you  reported  to  the  KOB? 

KtTKNETSov.  No,  of  couise  not.  He  has  no 
plans  to  start  an  undergroiind  print  shop. 

SATxa.  So  there  you  are,  on  a  plane,  with 
your  shadow,  and  you  arrive  in  London.  Then 
what  do  you  do? 

KuzNXTSov.  Well,  we  found  a  room  in  a 
hotel  which  was  booked  for  us  by  the  Soviet 
Embassy.  All  the  people  who  are  very  close 
to  the  Embassy.  I  don't  have  the  right  to 
choose  a  hotel  myself. 

Safes.  Then  you  have  a  plan? 

KuzNETsov.  We  .Jways,  when  we  come  on 
these  trips,  have  several  sheets  of  paper  con- 
taining the  program  of  what  we  are  to  do 
and  a  copy  of  this  remains  behind  in 
Russia. 

Satkr.  What  I  meant  was  a  plan  to  evade 
the  authorities. 

KnzMKTsov.  Well,  that's  a  different  ques- 
tion, of  course. 

Sateb.  Tell  me  about  that. 

KuzNETSov.  My  first  problem  was  to  get  a 
few  hours  of  freedom  when  my  agent,  my 
watchdog,  wasn't  with  me.  I  didn't  manage  to 
get  that  for  four  days.  He  never  took  his  eyes 
off  me. 

Satex.  You  must  have  been  a  desperate 
man. 

KuzNXTSov.  No,  no,  no.  I  studied  him 
pretty  carefully.  I  knew  his  weaknesses. 

3a»eb.  What  were  they? 

KtJZNETsov.  We  went  walking  around  Lon- 
don and  he,  like  any  young  man,  he  was 
simply  amazed  at  the  beautiful  women,  the 
pretty  girls,  the  short  skirts,  the  miniskirts. 
I  noticed  the  effect  this  had  on  him  and  I 
worked  on  him  with  a  view  to  suggest  that 
he  should  visit  the  strip  tease  shows.  You  had 
to  become  a  member  and  he  wrote  himself  in 
as  a  Yugoslav  citizen.  In  Russia  we  are 
strictly  forbidden  to  visit  anything  like  strip 
tease  or  get  mixed  up  with  women.  We  have 
to  sign  a  paper  saying  that  we  shan't  do  this. 
And  this  way  both  of  us,  both  I  and  my 
watchdog,  became  criminals.  So  this  intro- 
duced a  certain  amount  of  confidence  be- 
tween the  two  of  us.  We  agreed  with  each 
other  not  to  tell  on  each  other.  And  when 
he  told  me  in  the  evening  that  he  absolutely 
had  to  meet  certain  people,  that  I  should 
have  to  sit  in  the  hotel,  then  I  said,  "Much 
better  if  I  were  to  go  and  have  a  look  at 
another  strip  tease  and  if  it  looks  all  right 
then  we  can  both  go  along  there  another 
time."  He  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then 
he  agreed.  And  I  said  if  I  don't  come  back 
for  rather  a  long  time  he  shouldn't  worry. 
And  he  went  off  whUe  I  went  off  to  a  tele- 
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phone  kiosk,  a  telephone  booth.  I  tel^>honed 
The  Daily  Telegraph.  Tried  to  get  in  touch 
with  David  Floyd,  who  q>eaks  Russian.  I 
managed  to  get  hold  of  him  and  we  met. 

SAvn.  What  did  you  say  to  him? 

KxTZNETSOv.  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  to 
stay  in  London,  asked  him  to  help  me  because 
I  didn't  know  English.  'Hiat  I  wanted  to  hide 
away  from  my  watchdog,  my  KOB  man.  This 
was  a  very  dangerous  step  to  take.  They've 
got  their  agents  all  over  the  place,  all  over 
the  world.  They  used  to  tell  me  with  a  smile 
that  they  had  agents  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
In  the  moet  Incredible  places.  Places  you  Just 
couldn't  imagine.  They  suggested  that  I 
might  perhaps  go  to  a  police  chief  and  this 
police  chief  might  In  fact  be  a  Soviet  agent. 
This  was  Just  theoretically.  So  I  looked  lor 
somebody  in  whom  I  coiild  be — of  whom  I 
could  be  quite  certain.  He  quickly  under- 
stood what  was  the  matter  and  he  helped  me 
and  I  shall  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  rest  of 
my  life. 

Safkb.  You  know  that  some  Western  writ- 
ers, the  American  novelist  William  Styron, 
have  described  what  you  have  done  as  de- 
spicable, both  in  informing  and,  in  fact,  In 
leaving  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ktjznxtsov.  If  Mr.  Styron  thinks  that  way, 
well,  I'm  happy  to  offer  him  my  flat  in 
Tula.  Let  him  go  and  try  it.  They  still  dont 
understand  Just  what  the  Soviet  Union  is. 
If  Thomas  Mann,  or  Berthold  Brecht  had 
been  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  leaving  Oer- 
nuiny  or  living  under  Hitler  what  would  they 
have  said  then?  They  left  Qermany,  after  all. 
If  they  had  had  to  save  themselves  at  any 
price  to  get  away  from  the  OesU^K)  ...  In 
any  case,  this  is  a  question  which  I  myself 
can't  decide.  I  ask  myself,  after  all,  what 
would  people  say  if  they  learned,  say,  that, 
well,  Dostoevski,  say,  bad  written  and  in- 
formed, even  falsely,  but  bad  informed  on 
his  friends.  I  don't  know  what  to  answer. 
I  can  only  say  that  neither  Dostoevski  nor 
Tolstoy  nor  Turgenev,  none  of  them  lived  in 
Soviet  Russia. 

SArEB.  Yet  Daniel,  Slnyavskl,  Pasternak 
did  live  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

KtrzNZTSOv.  So  you  would  be  CMlvlslng  a 
Russian  writer  simply  because  he's  Russian 
to  live  in  a  concentration  camp?  I  have  a 
small  hope  that  not  living  in  a  concentration 
camp  I  may  be  able  to  say  more.  I  don't  know. 

Safer.  What  were  your  feelings  as  a  Soviet 
writer  during  the  trials  of  Daniel  and  Sln- 
yavsky? 

KuzNETSov.  Horror. 

Safer.  Did  you  want  to  speak  out  for  them? 

KtnsNn-Bov.  I  didn't  have  the  courage  to 
do  that. 

Safer.  And  where  would  you  be  today  if 
you  had  spoken  out? 

Kuznetsov.  If  I'd  done  It  really  actively  1 
should  be  alongside  them  now.  Or  they  would 
certainly  not  have  published  me,  or  I 
should't  have  been  able  to  come  out  of  the 
country. 

Safer.  The  Soviet  authorities  said  you  left 
for  the  most  tawdry  of  reasons,  that  you  left 
a  mistress  pregnant  behind. 

KtJZNTrsov.  Well,  I  learned  about  this  from 
the  Soviet  press.  I  don't  yet  know  what 
they're  talking  about.  It  was  Boris  Polevoi 
who  wrote  about  this  and  apparently  he 
knows  more  about  this  woman  than  I  do. 

Safer.  You  know,  Anatoly.  human  nature 
is  a  very  funny  thing.  No  one  really  likes  a 
turncoat.  How  do  you  feel  about  that? 

Ktrzurrsov.  So  what  do  I  have  to  do?  Am 
I  condemned  to  remain  always  a  coward,  a 
conformist?  What  can  I  do?  I  was  bom  In 
Russia.  I  was  bom  in  Russia,  I  lived  there 
forty  years  and  I  know  no  other  life.  The 
moment  came  when  I  could  no  longer  live 
that  way.  What  do  you  advise  me  to  dot 
Commit  suicide?  I  though  about  that. 

ANNOtTNCER.  "The  Ordeal  of  Anatoly  Kuz- 
netsov" will  continue  in  a  moment. 

( Announcement. ) 
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ANNouNcn.  Here  again  is  Anatoly  Kua- 
netsoT  with  CBS  News  Correspondent  Morley 
Safer. 

Safer.  You  know,  Anatoly,  at  the  very  be- 
ginning a  great  many  people,  people  outside 
the  Soviet  Union,  had  great  hopes  for  com- 
navmlsm.  What  went  wrong? 

Kuznetsov.  Communist  doctrine.  Commu- 
nist teaching  is  very  attractive.  And  it  grew 
out  of  good  convictions  and  beliefs.  But  life, 
it  appears,  is  a  good  deal  more  complex  than 
it  appeared  to  the  founders  of  communism 
and  we  see  ancient  history  being  repeated 
again.  The  road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good 
Intentions.  Themks  to  conununlsm  that  road 
has  become  many  miles  longer.  I  only  have 
to  mention  the  name  Stalin  and  you're  bound 
to  agree  with  me.  If  that's  poeelble,  if  it's 
possible  to  have  millions  of  victims  com- 
pletely senselessly,  that  means  that  the  idea 
Itself  Is  no  good. 

Safer.  But  how  is  it  that  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, with  their  great  sense  of  nationality, 
great  sense  of  being  Russian,  how  on  earth 
were  they  so  easily  cowed? 

Kttznetsov.  Oh,  there  is  in  Russia  a  long, 
long  tradition  of  tyranny.  You  see.  If  you 
were  bom  in  a  concentration  camp,  and  yoxir 
parents  were  bom  in  a  concentration  camp, 
and  your  grandparents  were  born  in  a  con- 
centration camp,  you  see  you  no  longer 
imagine  any  other  life.  First  of  all,  the  Czars 
oppressed  Russia.  Then  came  communism. 
There  was  that  little  short  period,  that  Inter- 
mission in  1917  between  February  and  Octo- 
ber that  was  so  small  that  you  can  really 
write  it  off. 

Safer.  There  was  another  brief  intermis- 
sion, a  tiny  crack  of  light  created  by  Khru- 
shchev, a  few  years  ago.  What  went  wrong 
there? 

Kuznetsov.  No,  no.  That  was  only  Just  a 
nuance.  Just  a  shade.  I  personally  dUlnt  take 
that  seriously.  That  was  really  Just  within 
that  same  concentration  camp.  You  Just 
make  slightly  more  human  conditions. 
You're  banned  from  writing  letters  and  re- 
ceiving parcels,  say.  And  then,  for  a  time, 
youTe  allowed  to  write  letters  and  allowed 
to  receive  parcels.  You  see,  some  people  toe* 
It  all  seriously  and  thought  very  soon  that 
the  doors  were  really  going  to  open.  No,  no, 
no,  the  Soviet  regime  cannot  poesibly  open 
the  doors  properly. 

It  seems  to  me  at  the  moment  when  I 
think  about  it  it's  like  some  nightmare,  some 
frightful  dream.  It's  Uke — life  is  like  some 
constant  unbroken  theatrical  production. 
You  never  say  out  loud  what  you  really 
think,  but  what  you  ought  to  say.  There  are, 
of  course,  some  people  who  do  say  what  they 
think.  But  these  are  Just  people,  not  very 
bright  people,  who  are  Just  using  set  phrases 
of  official  iwoF>aganda.  But  a  thinking  man 
finds  it  very  hard  there.  And  It's  a  terrible 
system  of  universal  informing,  universal  fol- 
lowing. You  cannot  trust  a  single  person 
there.  It's  quite  possible  for  a  son  to  Inform 
on  his  father,  or  a  wife  on  her  husband.  Not 
to  mention  what  friends  can  do  to  friends. 
Safer.  What  gave  you  the  idea  or  the  sense 
that  it  might  be  any  different  in  the  West? 
KtJZNBTSov.  They  isolate  us  all  from  for- 
eigners, but  we  read  books.  And,  sometimes, 
we're  able  to  travel  abroad.  In  order  to  know 
a  little  bit  more  about  the  world  I  especially 
learned  Polish.  You  can  buy  Polish  news- 
papers in  Moscow  and  they  tell  you  more 
about  the  world  than  Russian  newsijapers  do. 
Then,  after  all,  once  I  was  actually  in  Paris — 
nine  years  ago.  But  then  I  also  became  a 
criminal.  I  got  away  from  my  group  once  in 
Montmartre  and  got  to  know  an  artist  who 
was  painting  modem  pictures.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  was  allowed  to  paint  pictures  like 
that.  He  Just  laughed.  I  went  home  with  him. 
He  showed  me  his  pictures,  said  he'd  won 
some  prizes  for  them.  I  said,  "This  is  Just 
fantastic,  this  is  tremendous  happiness."  He 
took  me  to  the  window.  He  lived  up  in  an  at- 
tic right  at  the  top.  He  said,  "Look,  it's  all 
right  here.  Why  the  hell  do  you  want  to  go 
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back  to  Russia?  Why  dont  you  stay  here 
with  me?  Ill  paint  what  I  Uke  and  you  can 
write  what  you  Uke.  And  a  glaaa  of  mlUt— 
we'll  have  enough  for  a  glass  of  mUk." 
Safer.  Why  dldnt  you  do  it  then? 
KuzNxrsov.  It's  very  frightful  for  a  per- 
son who's  bom  in  a  concentration  camp.  It's 
too  sudden.  I'd  left  my  wife,  whiotn  I  loved, 
in  Russia  and  my  son,  a  son  who  was  only 
Just  bom  then.  I  listened  to  It  as  If  it  were 
Uke  a  fairy  tale,  something  fantastic.  You 
see? 

Safbi.  Did  you  brood  on  that  when  you 
got  back  to  Russia? 

KxTZNETsov.  All  thinking  people  In  Rus- 
sia think  about  this  and  brood  oo  it.  You 
see,  it's  very  difficult.  We  Russians  are  very 
fond  of  our  country.  Every  single  emigrant 
is  really  suffering  from  a  sort  of  nostalgia. 
Then,  of  course,  it's  especially  frightful  for 
a  writer  to  cut  himself  off  from  his  people. 
Safer.  Yet  as  a  writer  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
you  wwe  a  member  of  a  very  select  group 
of  people.  What  I'm  really  trying  to  get  at  U 
when  you  were  sitting  around  in  Rxissla  with 
other  writers,  thinking  men.  Intellectual 
people,  what  on  earth  did  you  talk  about? 

Kuznetsov.  Mostly  we  complain.  It's  Just 
one  long  complaint.  One  of  them  says  he's 
written  a  novel,  and  so  they  wont  pubUsh 
it.  Or  else  they  pubUsh  it  in  such  a  fright- 
ful form   that  he's   simply  desperate. 
Safes.  Isn't  that  dangeroxis  though? 
Kuznetsov.  Yes,  that's  dangerous. 
Safer.  Well,  Just  where  do  you  draw  the 
line  in  these  conversations?  Can  you  reaUy 
ever  trust  each  other? 

Kuznetsov.  A  hundred  percent  you  can't 
trust  anybody.  You  have  to  carry  on  your 
conversation  like  thU:  3rou  say,  this  is  very 
bad  and  this  is  bad  and  this  la  bad,  but  these 
are  all  mistakes.  But  altogether  we  are  Com- 
munists. We  Just  think  that  there  are  little 
small  mistakes  committed  in  Russia. 

Safer.  Anatoly,  I've  read  everything  you've 
written  and  one  word  keeps  coming  up  in 
almost  every  article,  the  word  "cynicism." 
Could  you  expand  on  that? 

Kuznetsov.  I  £im  at  this  moment  a  very 
fortunate  person.  I  am  for  the  flrst  time  in 
my  life  saying  what  I  really  think.  Many, 
many  people  in  Russia  think  exactly  the 
same  as  I  do.  I'm  responsible  for  my  words.  I 
know  what  I'm  saying.  Insofar  as  we  have  to 
live  in  that  theatre,  every  single  person  has  a 
sort  of  collection  of  phrases  which  he  speaks 
and  says  officially,  publicly.  And  a  corre- 
sponding collection  of  actions.  For  a  normal 
human  being  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  lead 
such  a  double  life. 

Safer.  What  are  the  rewards  for  that 
cynicism? 

Kuznetsov.  Well,  of  course,  he  gets  the 
possibility  of  living  more  richly  than  others, 
of  being  better  off  than  others.  He  can  buy 
commodities  in  special  shops.  He  will  be  al- 
lowed to  travel  and  travel  abroad.  He  may 
receive  decorations,  official  state  medals, 
state  prizes. 

Safer.  Do  you  or  your  colleagues  place  any 
real  value  on  these  avirards? 

Kuznetsov.  No.  On  the  whole  weTe  pretty 
cool  towards  the  sort  of  rewards  you  get.  My 
novel,  "Babl  Yar,"  was  put  forward  for  a 
state  prize.  Used  to  be  called  Stalin  Prizes. 
But  when  this  was  reported  In  the  news- 
papers a  lot  of  very  decent  people  began  to 
change  their  attitude  towards  me  for  the 
worse.  Fortunately  for  me,  I  didn't  get  the 
prize. 

Safer.  The  Soviet  authorities  were  very  un- 
happy with  your  novel,  "Babl  Yar."  Now  I 
know  that  book  and  it's  a  simple  account  of 
how  the  Nazis  slaughtered  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Jews  and  TJkranlans  in  the 
Ukraine.  What  on  earth  did  they  object  to 
in  that? 

Kuznetsov.  There  were  three  main  objec- 
tions to  the  book.  In  the  flrst  place,  there  U 
a  great  deal  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet 
union  and  "Babl  Yar"  U  primarily  concerned 
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with  the  murder  of  Jews.  The  Soviet  officials 
prefer  not  to  talk  about  this. 

Then,  my  novel  went  rather  further  than 
thla.  It  be^ns  with  talking  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  and  inquiring  why  there  was 
such  a  terrible  defeat  at  that  time.  You  see, 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  a  great  many 
Soviet  citizens,  and  especially  Ukranians, 
waited  for  Hitler  as  a  Uberator.  Then  It 
turned  out  that  the  Germans  were  offering 
them  the  same  kind  of  terrorist  regime  as 
Stalin.  So  the  iieople  found  themselves  be- 
tween two  fires,  between  the  hammer  and  the 
anvil.  The  ordinary  citizen  preferred  his  own 
Russian  form  of  terror. 

And  the  third  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
cenaor  was  purely  literary  quality.  My  Uter- 
ary  methods.  They  considered  that  they  knew 
better  than  I  how  I  should  write.  Conse- 
quently, they  did  such  an  enormous  niunber 
of  cute  and  changes  that  the  novel  In  fact 
was  turned  upside  down.  And  all  my  novels 
have  been  treated  In  the  same  way.  So  I'm  al- 
ways faced  with  a  dilemma  of  printing  at 
least  something  or  publishing  nothing  at  all. 
But  in  the  end,  it  became  so  objectionable 
to  me,  what  they're  going  to  print,  that  I 
simply  reject  the  whole  of  It. 

Safer.  In  coming  out  you  didn't  really  come 
out  alone.  You  came  out  with  everything 
you'd  ever  written  out.  How  did  you  achieve 
this? 

Kuznetsov.  I'm  a  bit  of  an  amateur  pho- 
tographer and  I  took  pictures.  All  my  manu- 
scripts, I  took — put  thMn  onto  film.  I'll  show 
you  some  of  them.  I've  got  them  here.  That's 
roughly — that's  the  sort  of  thing.  Just  ordi- 
TMcy  film.  I  managed  to  get  six  sheets,  typing 
sheets,  onto  each  expwsure.  If  you  brought  it 
all  out  as  actual  manuscript,  well.  It  would 
make  something  like  five  or  six  cases.  I 
squeezed  it,  wound  It  up  really  tight  and  it 
dldnt  take  up  much  more  room  than  that 
cigarette  pack.  I  hid  it  Inside  my  Jacket. 
That  really  was  the  whole  of  my  possessions, 
the  whole  of  my  property  with  which  I  came 
out  of  Russia.  That  there  is  the  whole  of  my 
life.  These  are  my  real  books.  Not  the  ones 
as  they're  known  to  the  reader. 

Safer.  You've  left  your  homeland.  As  re- 
stricted as  it  was,  it  was  your  home.  Do  you 
think  you'll  be  able  to  find  the  things  you 
are  searching  for  in  the  West  or  will  you  al- 
ways be  known  as  Kuznetsov,  the  man  who 
left? 

Kuznetsov.  Of  course,  I'm  making  an  ab- 
solutely desperate  effort  to  turn  myself  into 
another  person.  I  don't  like  it  when  people 
call  me  Kuznetsov.  This  is  a  compromised 
name.  Only  the  future  will  show  whether  I 
can  be  a  real  artist  and  writer  and  a  person. 

Safer.  We  in  the  West  have  all  sorts  of 
problems — Vietnam  and  other  things  that 
are  tearing  our  society  apart.  Have  you  ever 
thought  about  any  of  these  things? 

Kuznetsov.  Yes,  of  course.  I  consider  that 
the  war  continues  in  Vietnam  only  because 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  As  for  America,  there 
are  a  lot  of  thinking  people  in  Russia  who 
think  the  same  as  I  do.  but  rather  less  as 
far  as  Vietnam  Is  concerned. 

Safer.  As  a  thinking  man  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  did  you  regard  the  United  States  as 
a  threat  to  peace,  as  a  threat  to  yourself? 

Kuznetsov.  I've  been  living  too  short  a 
time  in  the  Weet  and  have  too  little  infor- 
mation. I  have  no  knowledge  at  all  of 
America. 

I  very  much  want  to  go  there.  But  now 
and  for  a  long  time  my  personal  opinion  is 
that  the  real  aggressor  in  the  modem  world 
is  the  Soviet  Union.  They  don't  conceal  their 
alms.  They  say  that  communism's  spread  over 
the  whole  world.  But  the — after  all,  the  West- 
em  world.  Including  America,  defends  Itself. 
Safer.  You  know,  even  here  in  the  West  one 
of  the  great  conflicts  at  the  moment  for 
writers  is  a  writer's  commitment,  a  writer's 
Involvement  in  poUtlcs.  Do  you  feel  that  even 
here  you  must  engage  yourself? 
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KnzKTTSOv.  Oh,  Ood!  How  I  am  tired  of 
all  tb«t!  I  don't  jnrant  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  politics.  '  Tou  put  to  me  political 
questions,  but  mV  answers  are  the  answers 
of  a  dilettante.  I  Really  like  writing.  Writing 
literature.  There  I  got  to  the  point  where  I 
felt  I  oouldnt  Uv^  there  any  more.  I  couldn't 
do  It  there.  So  In^  going  to  try  to  do  It  here. 
TTiat'g  all  I'm  hoplfctg  for. 

SAm.  Tou  called  Russia  a  concentration 
oamp,  yet  you've  Jeft  your  own  family  back 
In  that  concentration  camp.  Do  you  fear  for 
them? 

KuzNETsov.  Ver  j  much  indeed. 

Safwi.  And  do  jyou  think  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities will  makf  them  pay  for  your  crime? 

Kttznctsov.  I  h4ve  no  doubt  about  that. 

Saits.  And  so  y^u  feel  some  guilt  over  that 


too? 
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KtrzNETSov.  Yes  J  yes. 

SArtR.  Even  hci^e  In  the  West  you're  living 
under  strain,  unc^r  great  tension. 

Kd^nttsov.  YeeJ 

Satxe.  How  lon^  can  a  man  go  on  living 
like  that? 

KuzNETSOv.  I  doh't  know. 


DAUGHTERb   OF   PENELOPE— 
*"  1929-69 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or  I  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  J^ovember  4,  1969 

Mr.  BURTOK  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Novpmber  16  the  Daughters 
of  Penelope  wlllj  celebrate  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  th0ir  founding  in  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  in  1929. 

The  Daughter^  of  Penelope  have,  over 
the  years,  served  humanitarian  ideals, 
preserved  their  Irich  heritage  of  Hellas 
and  enriched  oiir  society  by  their  pres- 
ence and  their  e^orts. 

I  became  awsire  of  this  most  worth- 
while organizatipn  through  a  charming 
lady,  Mrs.  Alexandra  Apostolides  Sonen- 
feld,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  late  Dr. 
Emanuel  Apostolides,  founded  the 
Daughters  of  Penelope.  This  first  chap- 
ter is  now  one  of!  over  300  worldwide  and 
bears  the  designjition  of  "Mother  Chap- 
ter." I 

Mrs.  Sonenfelid  was  lund  enough  to 
send  me  the  reniarks  which  she,  as  first 
grand  president^  has  prepared  to  note 
this  anniversary!.  After  reading  them,  I 
wanted  to  shs^re  the  eloquent  and 
thoughtful  statgment  of  this  fine  lady 
with  you. 

I  am  sure  my  icolleagues  join  with  me 
in  extending  to  ^he  Daughters  of  Penel- 
ope our  most  heartfelt  congratulations 
on  this  their  44th  anniversary  and  to 
wish  them  ever  jjontinued  success. 

Mr.    Speaker,  i  I    am    placing    in   the 
Record  at  this  time  the  text  of  Mrs. 
Sonenf eld's  remarks: 
To  Commemorate 'the  40th  ANNrvKRSABY  or 

THE     Pounding  .  or    the     Daughters     of 

Penelope  :    1 929-|^9 

You  may  l)e  huijnbly  proud  of  your  accom- 
plishments of  th^  past  40  years,  l>ecause, 
from  a  single  cbaoter  in  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  paughters  of  Penelope  was 
founded  in  1929.  you  have,  at  this  time,  more 
than  300  chapter: .  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  also  in  many  parts  of  the  world: 
and.  wtiat  Is  meet  gratifying  a  chapter  in 
Athens,  Greece. 
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Your  many  humanitarian  projects  have 
always  been  for  the  betterment  of  others, 
especially  in  the  fields  of  scholarships  for 
young  people  and  for  young  girls  to  attend 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning.  You  have 
given  inestimable  help,  also,  to  the  Greek 
churches  and  schools,  wherever  such  are  es- 
tablished for  the  furtherance  of  the  Hellenic 
ideals  (which  underly  the  very  basis  of  Amer- 
ican Ideals ) .  Your  principal  aim  has  always 
been  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  mind  the 
greatness  of  the  American  educational  sys- 
tem which  afford  the  highest  standards  In 
the  world.  Accompanying  your  specific  pro- 
grams of  this  nature,  you  are  also  co-oper- 
ating in  every  way  possible  in  civic,  state, 
and  national  projects  of  cultural  benefit  to 
all. 

For  all  these  things  of  human  endeavor  on 
your  part,  you  have  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  all,  especially  mine. 

In  previous  anniversaries  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  dedicate  the  occasion  to  some  as- 
pect of  American  or  Hellenic  culture;  but 
today,.  November  16.  1969,  it  may  not  be  un- 
fitting to  dedicate  our  40tb  anniversary  of 
the  Daughters  of  Penelope  wholly  to  America: 
the  America  of  immigrants,  and  especially  of 
those  like  myself,  who  have  been  here  for  50 
years  or  more,  and  who  have  been  privileged 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  many  gifts  of 
America — gifts  of  a  better  life,  not  only  for 
ourselves,  but  also  for  our  children  who  have 
been  so  fortunate  to  be  bom  in  such  a  hu- 
manitarian country  as  America. 

What  have  the  immigrants  ot>served  in  the 
past  half  century?  First  of  all,  we  have  been 
awed  by  this  country's  bounty  and  welcome. 
With  time,  we  came  to  know  its  unsung  but 
real  worth,  and  to  realize  that  it  has  l>een  a 
very  unique  nation,  for  the  following  reasons: 

( 1 )  It  Is  the  first  nation  in  recorded  his- 
tory to  struggle  to  liberate  freedom  from  Its 
many  forms  of  past  oppression:  freedom 
from  ignorance,  from  hunger,  from  disease, 
and  from  tyranny. 

(2)  It  is  the  first  nation  in  the  world  that 
has  contributed  (and  is  still  contributing) 
more  to  needy  peoples  In  every  way  humanly 
possible,  to  rehabilitate  themselves  econom- 
ically and  spiritually.  It  has  contributed  to 
their  efforts  to  assert  themselves  as  dignified 
human  t>eings  who  are  entitled  to  the  basic 
human  rights,  but  who  are  in  great  need  of 
help  to  become  strong  enough  to  attain  those 
rights. 

Nothing  brings  this  more  clearly  to  our 
minds  than  a  communication  we  received 
from  the  Honorable  Phillip  Burton,  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  (5th  District 
of  California),  who  was  kind  enough  to  so- 
licit information  from  the  State  Department 
for  us  pertaining  to  the  number  of  countries 
to  which  the  United  States  offers  material 
aid.  The  following  notation  shows  that  in 
the  past  20  years,  from  April  3,  1948,  ttirough 
June  30,  1968,  the  United  States  has  given 
"economic  assistance"  to  67  countries,  and 
other  forms  of  aid  in  loans  and  scientific 
assistance  to  more  than  107  nations  of  the 
world.  (For  such  information,  the  Daughters 
of  Penelope  remain  ineffably  grateful). 

The  Immigrants  have  observed  that  the 
United  States  has  become  the  beacon-light 
to  all  needing  help  in  the  world,  giving  of  its 
resources  to  revitalize  many  parts  of  this 
troubled  earth  that  incessant  wars  through- 
out history  have  almost  destroyed  lieyond 
human  recognition,  as  far  as  hxunan  dignity 
is  concerned. 

We  have  witnessed  this  because  America 
looks  upon  human  tteings  as  worthy  of  her 
care,  and  not  as  slaves  of  a  deplorable  en- 
vironment which  has  been  brought  about  by 
those  who  have  never  cared  enough. 

It  is  the  first  time  in  history,  too,  that  an 
entire  nation  has  shown  such  deep  concern 
for  human  welfare,  enough  to  try  to  do 
something  to  benefit  it  as  a  whole.  It  is  the 
first  time  in  history  that  a  nation  is  applying 
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the  philoac^hy  of  Socrates — the  profound 
assertion  that  "an  unexamined  life  is  not 
worth  living".  America  is  examining  Uie  lives, 
not  only  of  its  own  people,  but  also  the  peo- 
ples of  the  whole  world,  to  help  them  in  the 
honest  examination  of  their  lives  and  to 
make  them  l>etter.  The  Uvea  at  those  who 
seek  refuge  from  cruelty,  inequity,  and  in- 
justice are  of  special  concern. 

But  what  we  have  observed,  most  of  all, 
In  America,  is  that  this  country  has  been  the 
greatest  exponent  and  exemplar  of  the  great- 
est contribution  of  ancient  Greece  to  civi- 
lization: namely,  the  "assertion  of  the  in- 
dividual's life  and  place  in  society  ...  its 
awakening  with  human  reason  by  the  eternal 
questioning  of  the  great  verities  of  life  and 
the  world,"  and  the  fact  that  "true  freedom 
lies  in  the  application  of  reason  to  human 
affairs."  Freedom  does  not  mean  licence.  Free- 
dom must  be  earned.  It  is  "recognition  and 
acceptance  of  life's  responsibilities."  Freedom 
means  a  "free  form  of  government,  popular 
assembly,  a  common  council  held  for  the 
common  good"  and  not  for  the  specific  bene- 
fit of  any  partlciilar  group. 

It  was  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  these 
human  rights  and  freedom  "to  think  things 
through  with  the  full  freedom  of  an  unbiased 
mind"  that  Socrates  died. 

It  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  in- 
sisting upon  this  sort  of  freedom  that  Amer- 
ica lives,  to  carry  on  the  contributions  to 
civilization  of  the  ancient  Greek  mind. 

We  have  oljserved  that  America  is  bring- 
ing about  this  humanitarian  state  of  affairs 
by  a  very  simple  method:  by  examining  the 
mistakes  of  the  past — including  her  own 
short  historic  past — and  determining  not  to 
repeat  those  mistakes  that  debase  human 
dignity.  By  being  the  greatest  contributor  to 
the  United  Nations  Organization  in  its  ef- 
forts to  wipe  out  the  disasters  of  fumbling, 
groping  peoples  of  the  past,  their  wars,  and 
discrimination  against  people  because  of  race, 
color,  or  creed.  By  "putting  aside  all  the  evils 
of  the  past"  and  exhorting  the  nations  of 
the  world  who  seek  freedom  from  oppression 
to  Join  America  in  mutual  efforts  of  benev- 
olence and  humanity,  leading  to  a  future 
non-violent  world,  when  the  rights  of  all  are 
duly  respected. 

Finally,  we  immigrants  have  observed  that 
America  is  trying  to  prove  that  pteopies  of  the 
world  need  never  again  be  slaves  of  bad  gov- 
ernments, but  willing  builders  of  good  gov- 
ernments, for  the  benefit  of  all  humanity. 

We  may  well  ask  ourselves,  in  considering 
all  that  this  fantastic  America  is  doing  for 
the  sake  of  the  life  of  true  freedom.  What 
are  we  contributing?  How  can  we  further 
such  a  magnanimous  and  unselfish  program 
for  a  Ijetter  way  of  life  for  all? 

Maybe  the  best  thing  for  us — any  of  us. 
all  of  us — Is  to  remind  ourselves  often  of 
the  ideals  of  Greece — especially,  that  part 
which  states,  "with  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
people  can  govern  themelves."  By  doing  work 
such  as  you.  Daughters  of  Penelope,  are  do- 
ing, totally  unselfish  and  altruistic.  By  re- 
minding ourselves  often  of  the  ceaseless 
vigilance  of  America,  so  aptly  and  so  wisely 
expressed  by  Daniel  Webster,  at  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment, in  Charlestown,  Mass..  on  June  17. 
1825.  Those  words  are  inscribed  on  a  marble 
plaque,  on  the  wall  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, United  States  Congress,  above  and 
Just  back  to  the  Speaker's  chair. 

"Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land. 
call  forth  its  powers,  build  up  its  institu- 
tions, promote  all  Its  great  interests,  and  see 
whether  we,  also,  in  our  day  and  generation, 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered". 

Cannot  we,  too.  In  our  own  small  but  grate- 
ful manner,  remember  these  things  that  two 
such  noble  and  great  peoples  have  given  to 
the  world,  as  a  token  or  our  debt  to  them? 

Can  we  do  less? 


November  .4,  1969 


THE  AGE  OF  AQUARroS? 
NOT  ENTIRELY 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "under  30" 
generation,  however  well  motivated,  does 
not  hold  a  monopoly  on  compassion  and 
concern  for  the  future  of  our  Nation.  The 
hard-hitting  new  editor  of  the  Evansville 
Press,  Mike  Grehl,  reminds  us  that  the 
"over  40's"  have  some  understanding  of 
"'what's  happening."  too.  Tempered  by 
the  trials  of  a  depression  and  two  other 
wars,  the  "now"  generation's  elders  just 
may  have  their  own  contribution  to 
make. 

Mr.  Grehl's  fine  editorial  follows: 
The  Ace  or  Aquarius?  Not  Entirely 
(By  Michael  Grehl) 

The  Take  Charge  Generation  is  not  in  its 
teens  but  in  its  40s.  That's  a  fact,  not  an 
argument.  Debate  over  the  generation  gap 
has  oljscured  it. 

The  present  generation  of  men  and  women 
in  their  40s  Is  looking  lo  the  future,  and  is 
not  aljout  to  svu-render  that  future  to  any- 
body else  however  loud  ihe  demands  may  be. 
Tempered  and  schooled  bv  the  past,  it  is 
moving  faster  than  manv  chink  or  admit  to 
take  over  the  board  rooms,  the  city  halls  and 
the  union  halls. 

Members  of  the  generailon  dont  like  t>elng 
lumped  in  with  everyone  over  30  any  more 
than  the  teenagers  do.  They  think  they  still 
deserve  a  chance  to  make  a  better  world  as 
they  see  it.  They  are  convinced  they  have 
some  answers  and  the  right  to  offer  them. 
And  the  power. 

People  now  In  their  40s  didn't  sell  apples  or 
get  pink  slips  in  their  final  paychecks.  But 
they  do  rememtwr  that  allowances  were 
mighty  thin  and  irregular  and  they  remem- 
ber whispered  conversations  Ijetween  their 
parents  when  they  thought  no  one  was 
around.  They  remember  long  periods  when 
the  man  of  the  house  was  around  the  house 
all  day  and  not  because  he  wanted  to  t)e. 
They  remember  asking  for  a  job  t>efore  ask- 
ing what  it  paid  and  how  generous  is  your 
pension. 

All  this  was  a  normal  part  of  growing  up. 
They  are  not  asking  tavors  because  of  It 
and  they  don't  want  to  Infilct  anything 
similar  on  their  kids. 

They  learned  some  things  in  those  years 
and  the  experiences  are  part  of  their  think- 
ing now.  They're  not  hitched  to  the  past; 
in  fact  they  want  an  entirely  different  fu- 
ture. 

They  don't  like  the  war  In  Vietnam  any 
better  than  anybody  else,  but  they  remember 
a  war  for  survival  that  they  fought.  No 
amount  of  debate  can  convince  them  that 
one  was  unjust  or  imperialistic.  Coming  from 
World  War  II  tlirough  Korea  to  Vietnam— 
and  all  the  self-examination  that  implies — 
they  have  probably  done  more  questioning 
and  changing  that  any  other  age  group. 

They  went  to  college  if  they  could  because 
that  was  a  way  to  make  a  t>etter  life  not 
only  for  themselves  btit  for  the  kids  they 
expected  to  provide  for.  Along  the  way  they 
encountered  a  lot  of  the  same  Issues  to- 
day's students  think  they  invented.  They  de- 
bated them  and  worried  about  them.  too. 
Now  they  are  doing  something  about  them 
and  have  been  for  years. 

At  a  time  when  they  were  pretty  far  down 
on  the  economic  ladder  they  moved  for 
change  knowing  they  would  have  to  pay 
the  bills.  At  the  same  time  they  see  nothing 
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Immoral' about  a  buck  in  the  bank  and  some- 
thing put  aside  for  a  color  TV. 

Right  or  wrong,  they  decided  t^j  change 
the  system  from  inotde,  after  they  maartered 
it.  They  are  convinced  hard  work  and  learn- 
ing can  pay  off.  They  want  to  use  the  sys- 
tem, not  destroy  it;  they  want  to  see  the 
plans  before  they  turn  loose  the  bulldozer. 

To  them  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  gad- 
gets or  devices  to  make  work  easier  or  life 
tetter.  They  don't  see  anything  sinister  in 
all-electric  kitchens.  They  were  not  born 
with  automatic  transmissions,  frozen  orange 
Juice  or  civil  rights  laws  so  achieving  them 
represents  a  step  forward.  So  does  producing 
them. 

Now  they  can  afford  mortgages  they  can't 
afford  and  stereo  and  time  for  proteertlng 
their  taxes  and  they  regard  these  as  Justifica- 
tion for  the  system,  not  indictment*. 

They  are  foremen,  department  heads,  as- 
sistants, vice-presidents  on  the  way  up  and 
are  glad  of  it.  And  looking  at  improvement, 
not  retirement.  They  are  convinced  they 
have  more  expertise,  enterprise  and  drive 
than  those  ahead  of  them  and  more  experi- 
ence, maturity  and  tolerance  than  those 
behind  them.  The  status  quo  upsets  them 
too.  In  fact,  they  may  be  more  Impatient 
for  change  than  anytiody  around.  Also  let- 
ter equipped  to  get  the  Job  done. 
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Dr.  Joseph  B.  Sprowls,  dean  of  the  UT 
Austin  College  of  Pharmacy  said: 

Even  though  we  do  have  the  largest  num- 
ber of  graduates  in  the  U.S.  we  do  not  feel 
we  are  fulfilling  the  demand  for  more  phar- 
macists. 

Dr.  Sprowls  said  the  college  is  at  Its 
peak  enrollment — 623 — now  and  will  not 
be  able  to  increase  enrollment  imtll  its 
facilities  have  been  expanded. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  COLLEGE 
OP  PHARMACY  LEADS  THE  NA- 
TION 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  what 
I  hope  you  will  pardon  as  justifiable 
pride,  I  would  direct  my  colleague's  at- 
tention to  the  latest  record  setting  ac- 
complishment by  the  University  of 
Texas;  namely,  the  college  of  pharmacy 
was  the  leader  among  colleges  of  phar- 
macy in  the  number  of  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degrees  granted  during  the  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1969.  I  know  from  talk- 
ing with  graduates  and  with  the  staff 
that  this  is  not  merely  a  record  in  num- 
t»ers — it  is  a  record  in  quality  as  well. 

In  a  report  published  by  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  UT 
Austin's  141  bachelor's  degrees  topped 
those  granted  by  the  other  78  colleges 
and  universities  which  are  members  of 
the  association. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
University  of  Georgia  colleges  of  phar- 
macy share  the  No.  2  spot  with  128 
bachelor's  degrees  granted  during  the 
specified  time. 

With  an  additional  24  master's  and  17 
doctoral  degrees,  Wisconsin  had  the 
greatest  total  nvimber  of  degrees 
granted— 169. 

UT  Austin,  in  addition  to  its  141  bache- 
lor's degrees,  conferred  seven  master's 
and  three  doctorates  for  a  total  of  151 
degrees  in  pharmacy.  Thus  Texas  was 
second  to  Wisconsin  in  the  total  number 
of  degrees  granted  in  pharmacy. 

Wisconsin  and  UT  Austin  were  followed 
by  the  University  of  Georgia  in  the  total 
number  of  pharmacy  degrees  conferred 
with  seven  master's  and  one  doctorate, 
for  a  total  of  136  degrees  including  bach- 
elor's. 


IN  FREEDOM'S  NAME 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing item  by  Wallace  R.  Wlrths  of 
Sussex,  N.J.,  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  October  22,  should 
interest  all  who  are  concerned  about  the 
abuse  of  certain  fundamental  freedom. 
I  am  offering  this  editorial  for  the 
Record : 

It's  an  unfortunate  fact  of  life  that  while 
we  have  little  dlfBculty  Interpreting  history 
we  often  fall  utterly  to  comprehend  the  sig- 
nificance of  current  events.  I  t>elieve  this  is 
particularly  true  of  the  rapid  transition  In 
this  country  from  acceptance  of  rule  by 
elected  representatives  to  rule  by  the  mob. 

Almost  dally  we  see  new  evidence  of  as- 
sorted groups  attempting  to  gain  their  ob- 
jectives or  thwart  the  desire  of  the  majority 
by  taking  to  the  streets.  These  mobs  are  in- 
vading every  facet  of  our  daily  lives  except 
our  homes  (thus  far).  They  are  seizing 
schools  and  universities,  churches,  govern- 
ment agencies.  Selective  Service  offices,  busi- 
nesses, courts  and  state  legislatures.  They 
are  burning,  ijombing,  looting  and  shooting 
They  are  armed  with  helmets,  gas  masks, 
gasoline  bombs,  guns,  cluljs.  chains  and 
rocks.  They  are  injuring,  maiming  and  kill- 
ing our  law  enforcement  officers.  In  short, 
they  are  substituting  anarchy,  violence  and 
disorder  for  order  and  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. And  they  are  doing  this  in  most 
instances  with  Impunity. 

There  Is  nothing  new  or  unusual  in  this 
pattern.  History  l>ook8  are  filled  with  exam- 
ples of  where  the  very  same  symptoms  pre- 
ceded the  fall  of  constitutional  governments 
dxiring  the  centuries.  What  makes  this  partic- 
ular situation  so  ironic  is  that  we  are  per- 
mitting the  destruction  of  our  democratic 
Institutions  with  the  excuse  that  It  would 
t>e  und«nocratlc  to  do  anything  to  stop  It 

In  the  name  of  "freedom  of  speech"  we 
permit  our  officials  to  t>€  slandered,  vilified 
and  cursed:  we  permit  depravity  and  filth  to 
be  printed,  acted  and  broadcast.  In  the  name 
of  "freedom  of  the  press"  we  permit  tlie  dis- 
semination of  material  aimed  at  the  over- 
tlirow  of  our  Government.  In  the  name  of 

freedom  of  assembly"  we  permit  gangs  of 
degenerates  to  roam  the  streets  cursing, 
burning,  Iseating  and  destroying.  In  the  name 
of  "academic  freedom"  we  permit  Individuals 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  o\ir 
nation  to  teach  our  children. 

All  this  we  have  done  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom and  in  so  doing  we  have  all  but  de- 
stroyed the  freedom  of  the  majority.  We  have 
taken  away  the  freedom  of  our  people  to  walk 
the  streets  unharmed,  to  pray  in  their 
churches  unmolested,  to  attend  school  or  col- 
lege without  interruption,  to  enjoy  enter- 
tainment without  being  offended,  to  conduct 
their  courts,  their  leglsUturee  and  their  of- 
ficial business  without  obstruction — all  this 
we  have  done  in  the  name  of  democracy. 
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And  when  the  anal  vestiges  of  our  democ- 
racy have  vanished,  will  we  look  back  and 
exclaim,  "It  was  all  worthwhile,  we  lost  our 
freedom  In  suppovt  of  a  worthy  principle"? 


LINN, 


REV.  H.   W.  LINN,  S.J.,  A  DEVOTED 
PRIEST  AND  EDUCATOR 


.efIn 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or  NXBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBBENTATIVBS 
Tuesday.  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reverend  H.  W.  Linn.  S.J.,  president  of 
Creighton  Unlveksity,  died  early  Satur- 
day in  Omaha.    | 

Father  Linn's'  passing  Is  not  only  a 
great  personal  loss,  but  takes  from 
Omaha  and  Creighton  the  man  who  has 
often  been  described  as  the  savior  of 
the  university. 

It  was  through  Father  Linn's  efforts 
over  a  31 -year  period  that  Creighton — 
one  of  ^  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities 
1b.  the  United  States — achieved  its  great- 
est heights  in  th*  field  of  education.  It  is 
widely  known  through  its  distinguished 
alumni  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, the  law,  4nd  education. 

When  he  became  president  of  Creigh- 
ton in  1962,  he  had  already  logged  more 
than  800.000  miles  visiting  its  graduates 
and  seeking  donations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Father  Linn  overcame 
many  obstacles  to  serve  his  Maker  and 
his  university— Creighton.  Hardships 
were  common  ta  him  as  outlined  in  the 
following  article  from  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald.  May  he  rest  in  peace: 

Haboships  Common  to  Linn 

The  Rev.  H.  W.;  Linn,  S.J.,  a  man  whose 
personal  accconplUhments  as  a  youth  com- 
pcured  favorably  ^th  the  achievements  he 
would  record  as  a  college  president,  nearly 
died  In  a  1952  auto  accident  near  Kllgore. 
Neb.,  while  on  a  fupd-ralslng  trip. 

He  suffered  27  r^b  fractures,  although  the 
body  has  only  24  plbs.  A  vertebra  was  frac- 
tured and  his  life*  hung  In  the  balance  for 
part  of  the  mont|i  he  was  hospitalized. 

Associates  belleyed  that  he  was  In  con- 
stant pain  since  thiit  time.  Father  Linn  rarely 
discussed  his  condition  except  In  facetious 
remarks  about  his  fib  cage. 

But  his  friends  land  associates  at  Crlegh- 
ton  University  we^e  aware  of  Father  Linn's 
frequent  hospital  Istays.  Sudden  respiratory 
ailments  caused  so^e  of  them. 

THIRO-^DEGREE   BUSNS 

A  second  severe ,  accident  hit  Father  Linn 
during  a  1967  triln  ride  from  Chicago  to 
Omaiha,  when  he  received  third-degree  bums 
on  his  left  arm.  ^e  was  ready  to  go  to  bed 
In  a  roomette  wheii  somehow  he  was  thrown 
against  steam  pities  and  pinned  there  for 
2  '-2  hours.  The  compartment  door  was  locked 
and  he  was  unable  to  attract  rescuers. 

Father  Linn  dlejd  Saturday  at  the  age  of 
65.  ! 

Christened  Heru^.  he  preferred  to  be  called 
Harry  by  close  frlpnds.  After  his  promotion 
to  president,  the  iniversity  usually  referred 
to  him  as  "H.W."  !in  official  statements. 

"We  were  very,  vfcry  poor,"  Father  Linn  said 
about  tus  childho^  in  a  Qerman-American 
family  in  St.  Louis]  Mo. 

His  father  was  a  low-income  bookbinder 
who  became  a  tut>ercular  Invalid  and  died 
when  the  future  pilest  was  19. 

Henry  started  vn>rklng  in  the  sixth  grade 
and  dropped  out  of  school  after  one  month  as 
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a  high  school  sc^homore.  He  arose  at  3  ajn.  to 
sort  vegetables,  had  jobs  later  aa  a  delivery 
boy  for  a  drugstore  and  a  hat  cleaning  es- 
tablishment. 

PACTOBT    WOBKXB 

When  a  brother  and  sister  also  were  In- 
valided with  rheumatic  fever.  Henry  Linn 
quit  school  to  become  a  printer,  then  worked 
three  years  in  a  factory  making  tires  and 
Inner  tubes. 

This  involved  so  much  pulling  work  that 
his  right  shoulder  muscles  became  much 
stronger  than  the  muscles  on  his  left  side. 

Henry  Linn,  who  never  obtained  a  high 
school  diploma,  took  four  years  of  tutoring  in 
Latin  and  Qreek  while  working  to  support 
his  family.  He  also  helped  a  sister  buy  a  house 
for  the  family. 

Because  of  his  excellence  In  Latin  and 
Grert,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Florissant, 
Mo..  Jesuit  Seminary,  on  a  scholarship  despite 
having  only  a  ninth  grade  formal  education. 

The  seminary  course  was  13  years  and  he 
was  ordained  at  age  32.  Except  for  two  years 
of  teaching  classical  languages  at  a  Mllford, 
Ohio,  seminary,  Father  Linn's  entire  profes- 
sional career  was  spent  at  Creighton. 

Father  Linn  was  rector,  or  director  of  spir- 
itual activities,  for  the  Jesuit  oomnninlty 
until  last  January.  As  rector  he  was  addressed 
as  "the  very  reverend."  Succeeding  him  as 
rector  was  the  Very  Rev.  Robert  J.  Shana- 
han,  S.J. 

WEAK    HEART 

"He  had  a  bad  heart  and  he  knew  it,"  Dr. 
Roes  Homing,  associate  prafesaor  of  history 
and  former  chairman  of  the  University  Fac- 
ulty Committee  and  former  member  of  the 
executive   committee,  said  Saturday. 

"But  he  never  let  up  on  himself,  realizing 
that  being  a  university  president  is  an  ardu- 
ous task.  He  was  deeply  conscious  of  human 
relations,  of  the  problem  of  bringing  faculty 
and  students  Into  good  communication." 

"He  was  sensitive  and  always  receptive  to 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents." Dr.  Homing  continued.  "He  wanted 
to  preserve  the  best  of  the  past  in  American 
education  for  the  future.  He  was  never  rigid 
in  his  views." 

Any  student  or  faculty  member  could  walk 
into  Father  Linn's  office  at  almost  any  time. 
It  was  said.  He  read  mystery  stories  for  re- 
laxation, smoked  six  or  seven  Italian  cigars 
a  day.  and  took  almost  no  time  off  from  his 
Job. 

Father  Shanahan,  Father  Linn's  spiritual 
superior,  said:  "He  was  quite  sensitive,  a  good 
listener,  alert  educationally. 

"I  don't  doubt  that  his  {Krverty-strlcken 
youth  and  his  many  Jobs  gave  him  great 
empathy  with  the  poor  and  the  struggling." 

C.U.    "HIS   LIFE" 

Creighton  University  "was  Father  Linn's 
whole  life  In  his  more  than  30  years  here," 
said  the  Rev.  Carl  M.  Relnert,  S.J.,  Father 
Linn's  predecessor  as  president. 

The  school's  Greater  Creighton  Develop- 
ment Program,  started  in  1966,  has  resulted 
in  11  new  buildings  at  a  cost  of  M5  million. 

Father  Linn  played  a  major  role  from  the 
start,  working  as  a  team  with  Father  Relnert. 
Since  Father  Linn's  elevation  to  the  presi- 
dency, the  school  has  added  six  buildings 
and  made  a  total  expenditure  of  $26.6 
million. 

This  Includes  $5  million  for  research.  The 
faculty  was  increased  from  528  to  667  with 
a  S2  million  Increase  in  salaries.  The  student 
body  has  increased  11  per  cent  to  4,180.  The 
school  has  added  courses  leading  to  12  more 
degrees. 

Creighton  became  a  lay-controlled  Catho- 
lic university  in  October  1968,  after  89  years 
under  the  sole  control  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  21 -member  board  of  directors  has 
eight  Jesuits.  Only  three  of  the  13  laymen  are 
Catholics. 

"TTie  university  has  grown  so  much  in  re- 
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cent  years  that  we  need  the  expertise  of  out- 
side help,"  Father  Linn  said  at  the  time  of 
the  change. 

Creighton  was  the  second  of  the  nation's 
28  Jesuit  universities  to  shift  control  to  a 
lay-dominated  group.  The  new  board  has 
total  control  of  operations  and  decides  all 
major  financial  questions  and  policy  matters. 


TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT 


HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuesdLay,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research,  and 
Development  lias  made  substantial  prog- 
ress in  its  study  of  a  technology  assess- 
ment capability  for  the  Congress.  By 
this  we  mean  improved  information  and 
analytical  inputs  to  the  legislative  proc- 
ess so  that  our  management  decisions  can 
insure  the  realization  of  full  benefits 
from  our  knowledge  and  minimize  the 
unwanted,  unintended,  and  imanticl- 
pated  consequences  of  applied  science. 

Since  1966,  we  have  originated  staff 
studies,  held  hearings,  participated  in 
formal  and  informal  professional  society 
meetings,  and  consulted  with  our  re- 
search management  advisory  panel.  Spe- 
cial studies  were  commissioned  from  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  and  the 
National  Academies  of  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering; these  have  now  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  time  has  come  to  establish  on  oper- 
ating assessment  organization  for  the 
Congress.  There  is  ample  discussion  and 
justification  for  such  action  in  the  rec- 
ords of  our  subcommittee.  But  even  more 
important  are  the  many  instances  in 
other  legislative  activities  which  show 
concern  for  the  optimum  mansigement  of 
the  forces  and  resources  at  our  disposal. 
In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  the 
need  for  Independent  objective  evalua- 
tion of  the  Impacts — both  positive  and 
negative — of  technology  on  the  natural 
and  social  environments  is  demonstrated 
daily.  Whether  our  terminology;  that  is, 
"technology  assessment,"  is  used  or  some 
similar  phrase,  the  theme  is  clear — new 
and  better  services  are  required. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search, and  Development,  which  I  chair, 
will  hold  hearings  to  develop  organiza- 
tional specifics  beginning  November  18. 
It  is  expected  that  some  form  of  institu- 
tionalization of  technology  assessment 
will  evolve  from  such  open  discussions. 
In  addition,  we  expect  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  suggestions  already  made  to  us 
through  the  special  reports  mentioned, 
on  legal  problems  Involved  In  the  tech- 
nology assessment  process,  and  on  some 
of  the  areas  in  Immediate  need  of  tech- 
nology assessment.  We  have  now  identi- 
fied an  assessment  procedure  which  has 
these  elements: 

First.  Setting  of  priorities  among  the 
many  current  problems  of  technology, 
society,  environment  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  existing  technology. 

Second.  Continual  alert  for  early  signs 
of  unforeseen  consequences  or  oppor- 
tunities. 
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Third.  Selection  of  specific  assess- 
ments to  be  made. 

Fourth.  Contracting  with  appropriate 
groups  for  performance  of  assessments. 

Fifth.  Coordination  with  executive 
branch  assessment  efforts. 

Sixth.  PubUc— Joint  congressional- 
hearings  to  receive  the  results  of  assess- 
ments and  to  provide  a  forum  for  com- 
mentary by  witnesses. 

Seventh.  Staff  analysis  of  assessment 
results  and  public  hearings. 

Eighth.  Further  study  and  hearings  to 
resolve  controversies. 

Ninth.  Referral  of  findings  to  the  ap- 
propriate standing  committees  of  the 
Congress  for  action. 

Hopefully,  the  hearings  will  produce  a 
recommendation  for  legislative  action  to 
establish  a  congressional  format  and  staff 
service  to  carry  out  these  steps — as  well 
as  possible  corresponding  mechanisms 
for  the  executive  branch. 


OTTAWA  WILL  REDUCE  USE  OF  DDT 

HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  learn  today  that  Canada  has 
joined  a  growing  list  of  nations,  indi- 
vidual States  in  our  coimtry,  and  Prov- 
inces in  her  own,  which  have  recognized 
the  hazards  of  DDT  and  acted  to  curb 
the  abuse  to  our  environment  and  hu- 
man life  brought  about  by  its  use. 

According  to  reports  in  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times.  Canada  is  sig- 
nificantiy  reducing  the  number  of  plants 
on  which  DDT  can  be  used,  and  in  addi- 
tion, is  reducing  the  tolerance  levels  in 
various  foods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  wrote  to  the  President 
yesterday,  the  potential  dangers  from 
the  continued  use  of  DDT  to  both  man 
and  animal  are  clearly  menacing.  This 
Nation  ought  to  follow  the  fine  lead  of 
our  northern  neighbor  regarding  DDT. 
Instead  of  using  DDT  untU  we  prove 
that  it  is  dangerous,  we  ought  to  insti- 
tute a  moratoriiun  on  its  use  untU  it  is 
proven  safe. 
The  New  York  "nmes  article  follows: 
OTTAWA  WILL  Reduce  Us*  or  DDT  bt 
90  Pebcent  Next  Yeab 
Ottawa.  November  3.— Canada  announced 
measures   today   to   reduce   the  use  of  the 
pesticide  DDT  by  90  percent  next  year. 

The  number  of  cvUtlvated  food  plants  on 
which  It  may  be  used  will  be  reduced  from 
62  to  12  beginning  Jan.  1.  Also,  the  tolerance 
levels  m  various  foodstuffs  are  to  be  sub- 
stantially reduced.  

Prime  Minister  Pierre  EUiott  Trudeau, 
making  the  announcement  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  said  the  Government  was  acting 
on  the  basis  of  studies  showing  effects  of 
DDT  on  birds  and  fish.  Long-term  effects  of 
the  pesticide  on  human  Ufe  are  still  un- 
known, he  said.  He  emphaaized  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  no  evidence  of  injury  to  human 
beings. 

The  Prime  Minister  noted  that  the  Ca- 
nadian diet  contained  on  the  average  only 
one-flfth  of  the  maximum  dally  intake  of 
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DDT   (a7  mUllgrams)    accepted  aa  safe  by 
the  World  Health  OrganlsaUon. 

In  recent  months  several  Canadian  prov- 
vlnces  have  curbed  the  use  of  the  pesticide, 
whose  effecU  have  been  found  harmful  In 
a  number  of  studies  In  the  United  States. 
Ontario  announced  a  general  ban  on  DDT 
six  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Trudeau  today  commended  the  pro- 
vincial governments  for  the  inltlaUves  they 
had  taken  to  control  the  use  of  DDT,  but 
he  said  more  comprehenalve  action  was 
needed. 

The  new  regulations,  to  be  enforced 
through  the  Food  and  Drug  AdmlnlstraUon 
of  the  E>epartment  of  Health,  provide  that 
m  1970,  DDT  will  not  be  registered  for  con- 
trol of  insects  in  outdoor  areas  except  under 
emergency  situations. 

The  Government  will  reduce  the  permissi- 
ble level  of  DDT  In  common  vegeUbles  and 
frtilts  from  7  parts  per  million  to  1  part  per 
mlUlon.  For  apples,  pears  and  celery,  the 
level  Is  to  be  reduced  to  3.5  parts  per  mlUlon. 
There  will  be  no  change  in  regulations  for- 
bidding any  DDT  In  potatoes,  eggs,  fish, 
mUk,  butter,  cheese,  ice  cream  and  other 
dairy  products. 

In  the  United  SUtes,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  a  number  of  state  agencies 
have  taken  similar  steps  to  reduce  the  use 
of  DDT. 
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ARIZONANS  PUSH  FOR  FEDERAL 
TIMBER  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OP    AXIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 


Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  under 
the  able  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  takes  up  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  12025,  the  National 
Forest  Timber  Supply  Act  of  1969. 

I  joined  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Forests  Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  McMillan), 
in  introducing  this  important  legislation 
and  am  confident  that  this  bill  will  re- 
ceive prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  full  committee  and  by  the 

House.  .^  „.      . 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues 
an  article  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  summar- 
izing the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robert  N. 
Stemberger,  vice  president  of  Southwest 
Forest  Industries,  Phoenix,  before  the 
Arizona  Watershed  Symposium. 

The  article  follows : 

ARIZONANS    PUSH    FOB   FEDERAL   TiMBD    BILL 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — Arizona  lumbermen  are 
winning  strong  pubUc  support  for  the  pro- 
posed National  Timber  Supply  Act  of  19B9, 
now  pending  in  the  UB.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Adoption  of  that  measure  would  make  ap- 
proximately $200  milUon  a  year  available  for 
intensified  management  of  the  national  for- 
ests, and  improvements  that  would  greatly 
increase  their  timber  production. 

Those  Improvements  would  also  cause  more 
visable  water  to  run  off  the  forests.  This  is  a 
main  reason  why  Robert  M.  Stemberger 
gained  so  many  Influential  aUles  when  he 
Addressed  the  annual  Arizona  Watershed 
Symposium.  For  Arizona  \a  a  state  desperately 
shortof  water,  and  with  potentlaUtles  for  a 
lumber  Industry  of  far  greater  proportions 
than  at  present. 


Mr.  Stemberger  U  vice-president  of  South- 
west Lumber  Mills,  Arlrona's  principal  lum- 
ber producer,  and  a  leader  in  the  current 
effort  to  publicize  the  timber  supply  bUl. 

Each  year  the  Forest  Service  sells  about 
$300  mllUon  worth  of  timber.  One-fourth  of 
that  goes  to  the  covmtles  where  the  timber 
originates;  the  rest  goes  into  the  federal 
treasury.  The  service  operates  on  direct  ap- 
propriations from  Congress. 

GAP   POINTED    UP 

Those    appropriations,    according   to    Mr. 

Stemberger  and  others,  far  from  meet  the 
nation's  need  for  more  forest  products  and, 
in  cases  like  Arizona's,  more  water. 

If  the  timber  supply  bill  becomes  law,  65 
percent  of  stumpage  sale  receipts  will  go  into 
a  special  fund  for  timber  management  ac- 
cording to  principles  already  developed  by 
experience.  A  prime  need,  Mr.  Stemberger 
says,  is  400.000  miles  of  roads  and  ttalls  to 
make  mature  timber  accessible,  and  result 
in  logging  operations  that  will  leave  room 
for  more  trees  to  grow.  Growth  can  be  accel- 
erated by  selective  thinning  and  spacing,  and 
waste  prevented  through  orderly  salvage 
operations. 

STRONG    PLEA    MADE 

"All  these  things  are  being  done  on  private 
forest  lands."  Mr.  Stemberger  adds.  "They 
should  be  done  on  all  forest  lands  so  that 
there  need  never  be  a  timber  shortage  in  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  same  time  our 
water  supplies  can  be  augmented." 

As  evidence  that  a  severe  shortage  already 
exists  he  mentioned  skyrocketing  prices  for 
lumber  and  plywood.  There  is  capacity  pro- 
duction only  from  private  forests,  which  rep- 
resent a  mere  17  per  cent  of  the  97  mllUon 
acres  of  commercial  forests  in  the  United 
States.  The  national  forests  have  54  percent 
of  the  total  inventory  of  softwood  sawtlmber 
but  "produce  only  one-third  of  the  output 
necessary  to  meet  otir  hoviaing.  constmctlon 
and  other  needs." 

Those  needs  wlU  be  even  more  acute,  Mr. 
Stemberger  points  out.  If  this  country  ever 
meets  its  goal  of  2,000.000  housing  xmits  a 
year.  Because  of  high  mortgage  interest  rates, 
lumber  prices,  and  building  costs,  only  1.3 
to  1.4  mUUon  units  will  go  up  this  year. 


A  TIME  FOR  UNITY 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OP  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4.  1969 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday 
night.  President  Nixon  spoke  to  the 
American  people  about  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  chances  for  peace.  It  was  a 
quiet,  thoughtful  speech  and  it  clearly 
laid  out  the  course  we  must  foUow  if  we 
are  to  achieve  a  lasting  peace  instead  of 
a  disastrous  surrender  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  training  and  modernization  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army:  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  American  combat  troops; 
and  the  continuation  of  diplomatic  ef- 
forts to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement- 
all  of  these  principles  are  ones  which  the 
American  people  can  unite  behind,  and 
must  unite  behind.  For.  make  no  mistake 
about  It.  the  President  was  right  when 
he  said: 

North  Vietnam  cannot  defeat  or  humiUate 
the  United  States.  Only  Americans  can  do 
th&t. 

If  this  quest  for  peace  fails— if  this 
bloody  war  drags  on  far  longer  than  it 
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should — it  will  be  because  a  reckless, 
vocal  minority-t-often  goaded  on  by  ir- 
responsible politicians — has  encouraged 
a  ruthless  en^my  to  fight  on  until 
America's  will  and  courage  fail. 

I  believe  thi»t  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  will  never  let  this  happen. 
Today  more  than  ever  before,  our 
prayers  are  with  the  President  as  he 
sincerely  attempts  to  lead  our  country 
to  an  honorable  and  lasting  peace. 


THE  RISSIANS  DID  IT 


HON.  R09ERT  L.  F.  SIXES 

^r   FLOHISA 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  ^November  4,  1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  iiT.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  (llrected  to  a  statement 
released  by  the  Honorable  Charles  J. 
Conrad,  speakeo*  pro  tempore  of  the 
California  Assembly.  Mr.  Conrad  has 
made  a_  commbnsense.  down-to-earth 
aqftlysiiuof  soiie  of  the  scare  stories 
which  have  bean  directed  at  the  test- 
ing and  transportation  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.  His  analysis  con- 
tains information  which  has  been  large- 
ly ignored  by  the  U.S.  press.  Conse- 
quently, I  feel  that  it  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  and 
I  am  very  glad] to  have  It  reprinted  In 
the  CoNGRESsioiTAL  RzcoRS.  Mr.  Con- 
rad's statement]  is  entitled  "The  Rus- 
sians Did  It,"  ttnd  it  was  dated  Tues- 
day. October  2i;  1969. 

The  statement  follows : 

Thi  RTJ88iANspn>  It  (And  Whekz  Was 

ErXETBODT) 

Assembiyman  qharles  J.  Conrad,  SpetUser 
pro  tempore  of  tlie  CallXornla  Assembly  to- 
day charged  that  a  scare  story  was  released 
from  Copenhagea  on  the  day  before  the 
United  States  Setate  voted  strong  restric- 
tions on  the  testing  and  transporting  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  Conrad 
said  the  article  wAs  an  attempt  to  Influence 
the  Senate  vote,  ind  called  for  a  Congres- 
sional lnveetlgatl(^  of  this  type  of  propa- 
ganda. . 

The  story  whlcti  Conrad  termed  "sensa- 
tionalized and  itiaccurate"  claimed  that 
lethal  mustard  gis  leaked  from  a  British 
underwater  wartloie  dump  had  injured  six 
fishermen,  and  brought  panic  to  the  vaca- 
tion resorts  In  Southern  Sweden  and  In  the 
Danish  Island  o|  Bomholm.  The  article 
said  holidaymakeri  had  deserted  the  beaches 
and  that  thousazlds  of  tons  of  fish  were 
being  boycotted. 

"The  fact  Is,"  said  Conrad,  "the  munitions 
were  captured  Oertnan  chemical  warfare  ma- 
terials of  World  wiar  n  which  were  dumped, 
not  by  the  Brltl^i,  but  by  the  Russiaiu. 
When  the  British jnews  media  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  tl|at  the  Russians  were  the 
guilty  party  the ;  story  was  Immediately 
dropped. 

"Where  was  Nev^  York  Congressman  Rich- 
ard D.  McCarthy  a^d  his  colleagues  who  have 
been  denouncing  the  United  States  Chemi- 
cal Warfare  Service  for  so  many  months? 
Where  was  the  group  of  international  experts 
who  prepared  a  re^rt  on  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  for  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  the  request  of  Secretary- 
General  U  Thant?  ^ere  was  the  Polish  dele- 
gate at  Geneva,  Ai^toni  Czarkowskl.  who  at- 
tacked the  United  States  for  what  he  called 
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recent  mishaps  with  chemical  munitions? 
Where  were  the  Japanese  who  demonstrated 
against  the  United  States  maintaining  chem- 
ical warfare  material  on  Okinawa? 

"Why  is  it  that  not  one  voice,  national  or 
International,  has  been  raised  in  criticism 
when  the  Russians  are  guilty  of  criminal 
negligence  by  disposing  of  dangerous  chemi- 
cals In  water  shallow  enough  to  constitute 
a  hazard? 

"Our  disposal  operations,  which  some  Con- 
gressmen raised  such  a  hue  and  cry  about, 
were  to  have  been  made  in  7,200  feet  of  wa- 
ter. The  British  have  followed  similar  pre- 
cautions, their  disposal  being  a  considerable 
distance  from  Bomholm. 

"Evidence  that  this  exaggerated  story  was 
released  to  influence  a  vote  In  the  United 
States  Senate  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
long  been  known  that  quantities  of  mustard 
gas.  were  dumped  by  the  Russians  In  1947 
Incidents  of  flshermen  being  burned  by  mus- 
tard have  been  reported  routinely  In  the  press 
for  many  years,  since  some  flshermen,  al- 
though well  aware  of  the  danger,  are  willing 
to  take  the  risk  In  order  to  get  a  good  catch. 

"Par  from  being  deserted  Bomholm  has 
enjoyed  one  of  Its  best  tourist  seasons,  and 
the  flsh  market,  as  far  as  Denmark  Is  con- 
cerned, has  not  been  affected. 

"No  real  hazard  to  bathers  is  considered 
to  exist  unless  for  some  reason  a  leaky  bomb 
were  dropped  by  flshermen  in  the  bathing 
area.  There  has  been  no  reported  incident 
of  anyone  becoming  ill  or  contaminated  as  a 
result  of  eating  or  handling  flsh  in  the  area. 

"This  is  Just  one  more  example  of  the  need 
for  honest  and  factual  debate  on  the  subject 
of  chemical  and  biological  warfare. 

"I  strongly  urge  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  conduct  an  investigation  to  as- 
certain who  was  behind  the  release  of  such 
a  story  at  that  particular  time,  and  why  the 
subject  was  hushed  up.  I  also  call  upon  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  to  con- 
demn the  Soviet  Union  for  creating  a  hazard 
to  human  life  as  well  as  damage  to  a  rich 
fishing  ground,"  said  Conrad. 
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THE  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 


HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  30,  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary  will 
hold  hearings  on  November  5.  1969,  at 
10  a.m.,  in  room  2237,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building. 

Representatives  of  the  Association  of 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Lawyers 
will  testify  on  the  subjects  of  the  tem- 
porary admission  of  executives  and  spe- 
cialist personnel,  the  temporary  admis- 
sion of  aliens  to  perform  services  or  labor 
when  the  U.S.  labor  market  is  unable  to 
supply  such  persons,  and  the  temporary 
admission  of  finances  and  finances  of 
U.S.  citizens  and  permanent  resident 
aliens.  Witnesses  will  also  testify  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  the  labor 
certification  provisions  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Officials  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  and  representative  U.S.  corpora- 
tions will  testify  on  November  12  and  13 
and  officials  of  the  AFL-CIO  on  Novem- 
ber 19. 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day's Washington  Post  carried  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  rather  well-balanced 
editorial  analysis  of  some  of  the  current 
problems  pertaining  to  legislative  aspects 
of  the  appropriations  business  of  the  ses- 
sion. Especially  does  it  question  the 
wisdom  of  undertaking  to  use  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  as  a  vehicle  to  make 
decisions  on  what  the  appropriations  for 
the  whole  yeai-  should  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  architect  of  provi- 
sions of  continuing  resolutions  is  long 
trial  and  experience.  They  are  a  growth, 
not  a  scheme.  They  are  works  of  art.  The 
first  rule  is  that  they  be  noncontroversial 
so  as  to  secure  prompt  enactment  and 
thus  assure  ordeily  continuation  of  the 
vast  array  of  Government  functions  on 
some  rationally  minimum  basis  until  the 
final  decisions  oi\  appropriations  are 
made  through  the  regular  processes. 

The  wisdom  of  this  rule  comes  sharply 
into  focus  when  we  consider  that  late 
last  Jime  the  House  and  the  Congress, 
in  adopting  the  July  1  continuing  resolu- 
tion, provided  foi-  orderly  continuation  of 
a  $200  billion  enterprise — and  did  so 
through  a  simple  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest proceeding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted 
earlier  today,  I  include  the  Washington 
Post  editorial : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  31,  1969) 
Appropriations  Logjam 
Tho  vote  of  the  House  to  raise  federal 
spending  for  education  by  $1  billion  immedi- 
ately was  a  gesture  of  disgust  with  present 
funding  procedures.  Members  who  sponsored 
this  short-cut  proposal  were  deeply  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  the  House  had  ap- 
proved more  generous  outlays  for  education 
in  July  long  before  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year.  Now,  long  after  the  school  year 
has  begun,  the  bill  is  stUl  awaiting  action  in 
the  Senate.  There  is  good  reason  for  dis- 
may on  the  part  of  conscientious  legislators. 
The  outcry  from  the  House  coincides  with 
an  appeal  from  the  President  for  a  speedup 
in  the  appropriating  process.  He  is  right  in 
saying  that  the  situation  "Is  fast  becoming 
Intolerable."  Only  two  out  of  13  regular  ap- 
propriations bills  have  reached  his  desk. 
There  was  good  reason  for  the  President  to 
avoid  controversy  over  the  cause  for  grow- 
ing chaos  in  the  country's  fiscal  affairs, 
for  hU  revision  of  the  budget  last  spring  set 
the  appropriating  process  back  about  three 
months.  But  the  important  thing,  as  he 
noted,  is  not  to  allocate  the  blame  but  to 
find  a  remedy. 

The  action  by  the  House  is  not,  of  course, 
an  appropriate  remedy.  The  House  adopted 
a  "continuing  resolution"  designed  to  allow 
the  departments  and  agencies  to  operate 
diu-ing  the  remainder  of  the  congressional 
session  or  until  their  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1970  are  passed.  The  educational  rider 
attached  to  this  resolution  was  in  effect  an 
attempt  to  appropriate  funds  in  advance 
of  the  enactment  of  an  appropriations  bill. 
Even  if  the  Senate  should  acquiesce  In  this 
extraordinary  gesture,  the  President  could 
be  expected  to  veto  it  or  simply  withhold  the 
funds  until  the  appropriations  bill  has  been 
passed. 
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What  is  needed  is  a  speedup  of  the  appro- 
priating process — not  special  spending  con- 
cessions attached  to  "continuing  resolu- 
tions." Any  attempt  to  make  general  use  of 
"continuing  resolutions"  in  this  fashion 
would  defeat  its  own  purpose  by  arousing 
controversy  over  the  resolutions  themselves, 
thus  complicating  a  process  that  is  already 
bordering  on  chaos. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mansfield  and 
others  have  suggested  changing  the  fiscal 
vear  to  coincide  with  the  calendar  year  so 
that  Congress  will  have  more  time  to  enact 
appropriation  bills  before  actual  spending 
under  them  is  scheduled  to  begin.  No  doubt 
this  would  be  a  big  improvement,  although 
it  would  presumably  increase  the  lag  be- 
tween the  formulation  of  a  budget  and  Ini- 
tiation of  the  programs  covered  by  it.  Maybe 
this  Is  inevitable,  but  some  experts  believe 
that  Congress  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
clearing  the  appropriations  bills  in  the  six 
months  now  aUotted  to  that  business  If  it 
settled  dovra  to  work  in  an  earnest  and 
systematic  manner.  Minority  Leader  Ford's 
call  for  a  five-day  week  on  Capitol  Hill  (or 
preferably  a  six-day  week)  should  not  go 
unheeded. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  Is  the  delay 
in  passing  authorization  bills,  which  must 
be  on  the  books  before  appropriations  can 
be  properly  voted.  Congress  has  fallen  into 
the  time-wasting  habit  of  passing  new  au- 
thorizations for  some  programs  every  year.  A 
vast  amount  of  wear  and  tear  could  be  saved 
by  authorizing  continuing  programs  for 
three  years  or  longer  periods.  Control  can 
always  be  exercised  through  appropriations. 
In  our  view,  the  two  houses  would  do  well  to 
set  up  a  commission  of  experts  who  would 
study  the  whole  complex  process  and  come 
up  with  recommendations  for  moderniza- 
tion of  the  machinery  which  now  api>ears 
to  be  close  to  a  breakdown. 


PEEKSKILL,    N.Y..   ROTARY   OB- 
SERVES 50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or   NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  18,  the  Rotary  Club  of  Peekskill, 
N.Y.,  celebrated  its  50th  anniversary. 
This  outstanding  service  organization  has 
a  long  record  of  contributions  to  Peek- 
skill  and  its  citizens.  The  club's  current 
president,  William  W.  "Bill"  McDonald 
is  continuing  five  decades  of  commitment 
to  civic  and  social  progress.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  a  group  of  Americans  helping 
their  fellow  citizen,  the  Peekskill  Rotary 
Club  deserves  our  highest  commenda- 
tion. 

I  am  proud  to  present  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  a  history  of  the  Rotary  Club 
as  it  appeared  in  the  50th  anniversary 
journal: 

turninc  the  symbolic  rotary  wheel 

Peekskill  Rotary  in  Retrospect 

Peeksklll's  Rotary  Club  U  50  years  old — a 
time  in  the  life  of  the  organization  when  a 
celebration  is  not  only  expected  but  also 
warranted. 

We  celebrate  our  Golden  Anniversary  re- 
calUng  the  glories  of  a  useful  past  and  the 
achievements  of  the  present  day.  More  Im- 
portantly, we  remain  alert  to  the  problems 
of  the  future  and  are  planning  for  brighter 
tomorrows. 

P^ve  decadee  passed  since  that  summer  of 
1919  when  nine  members  of  the  New  Tork 
Club  journeyed  northward  and  explained  to 
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eleven  community  leaders  here  what  a  Rotary 
Club  was  and  what  opportunities  it  offered 
the  btisineas  and  professional  men  of  the  then 
VlUage  of  Peekskill  which  had  just  cele- 
brated the  rettirn  of  the  doughboys  of  World 
War  I. 

It  was,  of  course,  a  different  Peekskill  than 
today;  It  was  more  of  an  Industrial  com- 
munity with  stove  foundries  exporting  their 
products  around  the  world,  the  hat  industry 
was  in  full  bloom  and  Plelschmann's  main 
product  was  yeast.  The  population  was  about 
16,000,  about  2,500  less  than  that  of  today. 
The  surroimdlng  area  consisted  largely  of 
farms. 

The  club,  organized  in  August,  but  receiv- 
ing its  charter  from  Rotary  International  in 
October,  had  22  original  members.  Meetings 
were  held  every  two  weeks  and  it  was  not 
until  January  1922  when  the  meetings  were 
on  a  once-weekly  schedule. 

Only  one  Rotary  Club,  that  of  Mt.  Ver- 
non had  been  organized  In  Westchester  Coun- 
ty by  the  end  of  1918,  with  White  Plains,  New 
Rochelle   and   Peekskill    starting   in    1919. 

Rotary  International  which  now  has  over 
13,900  clubs  and  a  membership  of  about  657,- 
600  in  146  countries  and  geographical  regions, 
was  only  14  years  old  at  the  time.  It  had  been 
started  in  Chicago  in  1905  by  a  few  lonesome 
men  yearning  for  companionship  in  a  large 
city.  The  first  meeting  in  the  Windy  City  were 
held  In  the  offices  of  members.  Rotary  Is  not 
established  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  except 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  of  Communism 
which  frowns  on  such  organizations. 

The  charter  members  of  the  Peekskill  Ro- 
tary Club  were  active  and  Influential  citizens. 
They  led  the  campaign  to  merge  the  two 
school  districts,  separated  since  before  Civil 
War  days,  and  participated  In  the  moving  of 
the  Field  Library  "uptown."  Before  the  club 
was  10  years  old.  it  had  organized  a  boys* 
band  and  provided  instruments  and  uni- 
forms. 

Ever  since,  Rotarians,  imbued  with  an  ideal 
of  public  service,  have  been  serving  on  boards 
directing  the  Peekskill  Hospital,  Field  U- 
brary,  churches,  school-related  groups,  Board 
of  Education,  the  Salvation  Army,  Y.W.C.A. 
fire  companies,  fraternal  and  kindred  or- 
ganizations. 

It  has  been  said,  and  not  contradicted,  that 
{my  group  that  is  moving  here  today  has  a 
Rotarlan  pushing  It. 

The  creation  of  a  picnic  area  In  Depew 
P>ark,  known  as  Rotary  Knolls,  was  a  contri- 
bution to  the  public  welfare  In  1940.  During 
World  War  II,  substantial  support  was  given 
the  Service  Men's  Auxiliary  which  published 
the  Peekskill  Home  News  sent  to  local  and 
area  men  and  women  in  the  armed  forces. 

The  Student  Loan,  or  Scholarship  Fund, 
was  established  in  1935  and,  over  the  decades 
since,  loans  were  made  to  many  students  un- 
able to  complete  their  college  education  with- 
out such  help.  More  recently,  monetary  grants 
have  been  made  to  needy  students. 

Peekskill  Rotary,  since  its  inception,  has 
provided  substantial  support  for  Boy  Scout 
work  and  has  for  many  years  sponsored  Troop 
42,  an  outstanding  unit.  For  sometime  the 
club  conducted  the  annual  Hollowe'en  pa- 
rades and  parties. 

Members  of  the  Peekskill  Hospital  Board 
of  Directors  have  been  saying  since  as  long 
ago  as  1930  that  "we  have  a  friend  in 
Rotary."  Contributions  to  the  operating 
funds,  children's  ward  and  building  funds 
have  been  made  over  the  years  with  the 
donations  probably  exceeding  $15,000.  Club 
members  rendered  an  outstanding  service  in 
moving  most  of  the  hospital  equipment  and 
records  to  the  new  hospital  from  Franklin 
Street  to  Crompond  Road. 

Like  the  missionaries  of  old,  Peekskill 
Rotary  has  spread  the  gospel  of  Rotary,  car- 
rying its  messages  to  nearby  places.  We  fa- 
thered three  clubs.  Croton  in  1929,  Mahopac- 
Carmel  in  1932  (now  two  separate  clubs) 
and  Yorktown  in  1950. 
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More  recently  the  club's  list  of  charities 
has  ben  expanded  and  with  substantial  con- 
talbutlons  made  to  the  Peekskill  Volunteer 
Ambulance  Corps  and  the  Peekskill  War  Me- 
morlsa  Fund. 

hast  year  an  Interact  Club,  a  Rotary-spon- 
sored organization  for  students,  was  formed 
at  St.  Peter's  School.  The  students  displayed 
considerable  Interest  in  the  opportunity  for 
service  to  the  community. 

A  fruitful  partnership  with  the  Super 
Bowl  champion  New  York  Jets  established  in 
1963  and  during  the  professional  football 
team's  five  formative  years  in  training  here 
at  the  Peekskill  Military  Academy.  The  club 
sponsored  the  1963  inter-squad  game  and  an- 
nual community  Peekskill  Days  with  the  Jets 
at  the  Polo  Grounds  and  then  Shea  Stadium, 
accommodating  upwards  of  1,000  fans  each 
time. 

It  is  no  accident  that  those  pioneers  who 
founded  Rotary  selected  a  wheel  with 
mounted  gears  as  the  insignia.  It  is  not  a 
wheel  that  simply  rolU  as  it  waves.  Selected 
was  a  wheel  geared  to  mesh  with  the  power 
generated  by  the  members  of  a  club.  The 
Peekskill  club  has  never  pulled  the  switch 
on  the  power  needed  to  promote  its  ideals  of 
service  to  the  individual,  the  community, 
the  nation  and  world. 

Peekskill  Rotary  is  proud  of  the  role  It  has 
played  In  Peeksklll's  progress,  but  seeks  no 
accolades.  Even  as  we  live,  the  present  has 
become  the  past,  and  whether  we  Uke  it  or 
not,  we  must  think  of  the  future,  for  that 
Is  where  we  will  spend  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
Peekskill  Rotary  is  alert  for  a  future  that  it 
faces  with  confidence,  ready  for  all  oppor- 
tunities to  render  "Service  Above  Self. " 


YALE  CONFRONTS  URBAN  TRAUMA 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  an 
article  from  the  Roche  Medical  Image 
and  Commentary  which  dramatically 
underscores  the  fact  that  an  urban  com- 
munity can  implement  and  operate  an 
effective  emergency  services  program.  Of 
particular  note,  which  I  recommend 
that  my  colleagues  read,  Is  the  first 
paragitiph. 

The  situation  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is 
not  unUke  our  District  of  Columbia. 
Here,  as  in  New  Haven,  there  are  medical 
school  faculties  and  university  hospitals. 
In  fact,  we  have  three  such  institutions 
in  the  District,  yet  we  have  no  such  pro- 
gram. Here  again  is  another  example  of 
what  a  community  can  do  when  it 
utilizes  its  resources  to  save  lives. 

Under  my  bill  which  would  create  a 
separate  ambulance  corps  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  it  would  be  easier  to 
initiate  constructive  irmovations.  I  sub- 
mit the  article  for  your  information: 
Yale  Confronts  Urban  Trauma 

"I'd  rather  sustain  a  major  wound  in  Viet- 
nam—where a  battlefield  casualty  Is  in  the 
hospital  within  36  minutes— than  on  the 
streets  of  any  American  city,"  declares  Dr. 
Krlstaps  J.  Keggl.  Assistant  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Orthopedic  Surgery  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medlcme.  "There  would  be 
a  far  better  chance  of  surviving.  For  although 
our  U.S.  hospitals  may  be  well  equipped  and 
our  doctors  well  trained,  emergency  care  at 
the  community  level  U  completely  in- 
adequate for  the  rising  number  of  accidents 
that  punctuate  our  daUy  lives." 
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Dr.  Keggi's  statement  (ftdmlttadly  "phrased 
for  Tnaxlmum  Impact")  U  w*U  grounded:  As 
a  military  surgeon  In  Vletoam  for  over  a  year 
and  the  prime  mover  of  a  community-wide 
antltrauma  program  centered  at  the  Yale 
University  School  of  Medicine,  he  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  examine  the  problems 
of  emergency  medical  care  confronting 
American  physicians  today. 

"The  hub  of  our  program — Yale-New 
Haven  Hospital— «erve8  as  the  major  intake 
area  for  the  ghet|o  population  of  New  Haven 
and  Is  located  near  the  crossroads  of  two 
dangerous  highways  (Interstate  91  and  96)," 
says  Dr.  Keggl.  '"Uo  meet  this  situation,  Yale- 
New  Haven — which  fulfills  the  threefold 
function  of  a  teaching,  a  municipal,  and  a 
community  hospital — has  for  years  given 
considerable  emphsisls  to  the  staffing  and 
facilities  of  Its  emergency  room.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  was  not  enough;  as  most  large 
hospitals  around  the  country,  we  have  had 
deplorably  poor  control  over  the  critical 
outside  factors  of  emergency  care — com- 
munications, flrs^  aid,  transportation — that 
are  operative  before  a  patient  Is  admitted  to 
the  E.R." 

When  he  began  his  tour  of  duty  In  Viet- 
nam in  the  aumiber  of  1966  with  the  173rd 
Airborne  BrlgadeTs  third  surgical  hospital. 
Dr>Keggi.was  Immediately  impressed  by  the 
Aoay's  .llttremendously  competent"  system 
for  evacuating  btttlefleld  casualties  to  field 
hospitals.  This  sy^rtem — based  on  dally  com- 
puterized predictions  of  the  number  of  com- 
bat casualties  an4  the  number  of  helicopters 
and  hospital  bedfe  that  would  be  needed — 
has  been  largely  credited  with  reducing  the 
death  rate  for  wounded  reaching  a  hospital 
to  1  f>ercent,  as  against  3  percent  In  Korea 
and  8  percent  In  World  War  II. 

"It  was  a  triumph  of  organization,"  recalls 
Dr.  Keggl,  "built  around  the  concept  of 
staged  emergency'  care — a  chain  of  priorities 
stretching  all  the  way  from  the  oombat-Une 
medical  corpsoMni  and  the  battalion  aid  sta- 
tion to  the  hospital  for  definitive  surgical 
care  back  In  the  States. 

"I  was  convinced  that  the  basic  principle 
of  trauma  management  In  Vietnam — to  Inte- 
grate and  deploy  all  evacuation  and  trea<t- 
ment  faculties  according  to  an  established 
system  of  priorltl«e — ^would  have  to  be  devel- 
oped at  the  oommunlty  level  before  our  cities 
could  hope  to  resolve  the  tragic  and  costly 
hodgepodge  of  eipere^ncy-care  services." 

In  1967.  soon  after  joining  the  medical 
faculty  at  Yale,  I>r.  Keggl  undertook  to  Im- 
plement these  Ideas  by  organizing  a  broad 
trauma- preventi Ob  and  emergency-care  pro- 
gram— a  project  made  possible  by  the  strong 
suppwrt  of  Dr.  Jacic  Cole,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  suritery,  John  D.  Thompson, 
associate  dean  of  the  medical  school,  and 
other  members  <jf  the  faculty.  Beginning 
with  this  small  but  dedicated  nucleus  of 
workers,  the  progeam  in  a  short  time  has  ex- 
panded to  embrace  Yale  University,  the  Yale 
University  School  of  Medicine,  the  Yale-New 
Haven  Hospital,  tjhe  New  Haven  police  and 
fire  departments,  the  ambulance  compMinles. 
as  well  as  the  CkJilnectlcut  Regional  Medical 
Program. 

"The  first  step  ^as  to  obtain  bard,  objec- 
tive data  on  oomniunlcations,  transportation, 
and  medical  care  In  our  emergency  system," 
says  Dr.  Keggl.  "Ht  was  apparent  to  all  that 
before  we  could  plan  Improvements,  we 
would  have  to  cleirly  determine  the  existing 
patterns  of  operation."  To  aooomplish  this,  a 
trauma  registry  wlas  set  up  for  collecting  as 
complete  data  asi  possible  on  all  patients 
with  injuries  seen  In  a  30-day  period  (No- 
vember 16  to  December  15,  1967)  in  the  Yale- 
New  Haven  Emergency  Service. 

During  this  period.  1,123  patients  were  ex- 
amined and  interviewed  by  registered  nurses 
and  physicians  ( fqr  patients  requiring  hospi- 
talization), who  ^vered  all  day  and  night 
admissions  to  the  {service.  The  data  reflected 
not  only  the  presenting  condition  of  the  pa- 
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tient  but  also  the  surrounding  operational 
events,  from  the  onset  of  tra\una  until  de- 
livery to  the  emergenry  room^  supplementary 
Information  on  these  events  was  also  solicited 
from  the  investigating  police  officers  and  the 
ambulance  drivers. 

Preliminary  analysis  of  the  data  failed  to 
reveal  any  significantly  new  causal  or  situ- 
ational factors  of  trauma  but  sharply  illumi- 
nated the  lag  In  communications  and  trans- 
portation, as  well  as  some  inadequacies  in 
first  aid,  that  may  result  in  the  death  or 
permanent  disability  of.  an  accident  victim. 

"Although  the  Implications  of  our  find- 
ings are  still  being  weighed,"  says  Dr.  Keggl, 
"they  have  made  it  abtindantly  clear  that 
any  emergency  medical  care  system,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  organized  on  a  total  com- 
munity-wide basis. 

"No  community  can  afford  to  maintain  a 
system — or  nonsystem — in  which  commer- 
cial ambulance  companies  or  morticians 
compete  for  the  transportation  of  the 
trauma  victim,  and  the  police  and  the  fire 
departments  compete  In  rendering  first  aid, 
while  none  of  these  agencies  has  been  prop- 
erly trained  or  equipped  for  such  vital 
work." 

The  urgent  need  for  an  Improvement  In 
ambulance  services  has  been  well  docu- 
mented by  Arnold  Nadler,  who  is  Investi- 
gating patterns  of  emergency  care  in  the 
U.S.  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Yale 
School  of  Medicine  and  the  Connecticut  Re- 
gional Medical  Program.  Mr.  Nadler's  study 
Indicates  that  the  time  between  onset  of 
trauma  and  the  rendering  of  first  aid  is 
more  significant  than  the  time  spent  trans- 
porting the  injured  individual  from  the 
scene  of  the  accident  to  the  hospital. 

This  problem.  Dr.  Keggl  believes,  can  be 
significantly  alleviated  by  the  broad  use, 
after  appropriate  field  trials,  of  the  Yale 
Index  of  Injury  Severity.  "This  simple  de- 
vice," he  maintains,  "can  be  of  enormous 
Importance  In  raising  the  standards  of 
emergency  workers.  By  routinely  using  the 
index  to  check  physical  distress  signs,  the 
policeman,  fireman,  or  ambulance  attendant 
will  tend  to  make  a  more  thoughtful,  sys- 
tematic evaluation  of  the  patient's  condi- 
tion; by  the  same  token,  he  will  become 
more  conscloiis  of  the  things  that  should 
not  be  done,  such  as  moving  a  patient  with 
multiple  fractures  onto  the  back  seat  of 
a  car." 

In  cases  of  critical  Injury,  Dr.  Keggl  points 
out,  the  Index  of  Injury  Severity  could  be 
a  prime  factor  in  the  summoning  of  prompt 
medical  attention:  "Consider  two  typical 
situations:  The  first — a  two-car  collision — 
occurs  In  a  crowded  urban  community  that 
is  notoriously  short  of  ambulances.  Two 
men  have  been  Injured.  A  policeman,  using 
the  Index,  flnds  that  one  shows  signs  to- 
taUng  an  injxiry  level  of  7  (moderately  se- 
vere) .  He  sends  out  an  emergency  com- 
munication, 'ambulance  needed,  patient 
Injury  7" — an  indication  that  the  ambu- 
lance should  use  a  siren  (8  and  above  might 
mean  that  a  physician  should  accompany 
the  ambulance).  The  second  situation — a 
highway  collision  in  Nebraska — takes  place 
50  miles  from  the  nearest  hospital.  A  state 
trooper  feeds  the  message  'Here's  a  patient 
with  an  index  of  9"  into  the  emergency  com- 
miinications  system.  To  the  dispatcher,  9 
and  above  would  signify  injuries  so  severe 
that  Instead  of  an  ambulance,  a  helicopter 
should  be  called." 

The  Yale  group  hopes  that  after  final  revi- 
sion, the  Index  will  correlate  favorably  vrtth 
the  abbreviated  Injiiry  scale  that  is  being 
developed  by  the  A.M.A.  Committee  on  the 
Medical  Aspects  of  Automotive  Safety.  This 
consists  of  a  uniform  severity  rating  sys- 
tem (to  be  completed  by  physicians)  for  clas- 
sifying Injuries.  Dr.  Keggl  is  eager  to  see 
how  closely  New  Haven  emergency  crews  can 
approximate  the  medical  diagnoses. 
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One  of  the  moat  promising  innovations 
of  the  Yale  traimoia  program  has  been  a  pilot 
study  of  cloeed-clrcult  television  in  emer- 
gency care  situations.  A  portable  TV  camera 
and  taping  imlt  la  now  being  used  to  test 
the  feasibility  of  estabUshlng  direct  audio- 
visual communication  between  the  first- 
aid  crew  at  the  scene  of  an  accident  and 
the  medical  staff  at  the  hospital. 

"Our  field  trials  Indicate  that  television 
can  be  of  tremendoiu  practical  and  educa- 
tional value  in  a  total  emergency  care  pro- 
grams," says  Dr.  Keggl.  "TV  cameras  at  the 
scene  of  an  accident  make  It  possible  for 
the  physician  in  the  hospital  to  view  the 
trauma  patient  and  monitor  the  operations 
of  the  first-aid  crew.  With  instantaneous 
microwave  TV  transmission,  which  we  hope 
eventually  to  Install,  the  doctor  will,  in 
effect,  become  a  participant — he  will  be  able 
to  advise,  "Keep  his  head  to  the  left  .  .  . 
no,  don't  use  oxygen  .  .  .  Now,  be  careful 
moving  him." 

"Prom  an  educational  and  training  stand- 
point, TV  is  already  working  for  us.  Video- 
tape recordings  taken  at  the  site  of  an 
accident  are  now  being  used  in  trauma 
courses  which  we  have  introduced  Into  the 
medical  school  curriculimi.  "Hiey  are  also 
being  used  In  first-aid  training  courses  for 
firemen  and  other  emergency  personnel — an 
urgently  needed  teaching  function  in  which 
some  of  our  trauma-oriented  medical  stu- 
dents have  been  most  helpful." 

Introducing  the  subject  of  emergency  med- 
ical care  Into  the  curriculum  at  the  Yale 
school  of  medicine  has  been  a  primary  con- 
cern of  Dr.  Keggl.  "How  can  physicians  be 
expected  to  meet  their  responsibilities  In 
the  control  and  management  of  trauma,"  he 
asks,  "when  they  learn  virtually  nothing 
about  it  at  school?  The  graduating  M.D. 
at  most  schools  has  absorbed  a  creditable 
amount  of  basic  sciences  and  medicine  but 
knows  less  about  routine  first-aid  proce- 
dures than  a  conscientious  boy  scout!" 

At  the  Yale  School  of  Medicine,  expo- 
sure to  emergency  care  teaching  begins  early. 
Most  first-year  students  taking  preclinical 
subjects  attend  a  short  trauma  management 
course  given  by  Dr.  Keggl  In  the  spring,  at 
which  videotapes  of  accidents  are  viewed. 
Gross  views  of  injuries  are  used,  with  dra- 
matic effectiveness,  to  illustrate  tissue  struc- 
tures in  anatomy  classes.  Students  in  their 
junior  and  senior  years,  who  have  the  op- 
tion to  take  courses  in  a  preferred  field,  may 
now  choose  emergency  medical  care  as  theU 
area  of  specialization. 

One  student  who  has  done  so  is  Michael 
Klein,  who  last  simuner  completed  a  volun- 
tary tour  of  duty  with  the  New  Haven  Pire 
Department — arranged  with  the  help  of  Dr. 
Keggl — in  preparation  for  a  Master's  degree 
in  public  health.  In  his  new  role,  he  has 
gained  much  valuable  firsthand  knowledge  of 
the  functions — and  malfunctions— of  emer- 
gency care  agencies.  He  was  surprised  to 
observe,  for  example,  that  firemen — who  have 
a  primary  responsibility  for  rendering  first 
aid — in  many  cases  were  unclear  as  to  how 
to  administer  oxygen  or  use  suctioning  de- 
vices on  premature  infants. 

TO  help  overcome  such  shortcomings,  Mr. 
Klein,  representing  the  Yale  trauma  pro- 
gram, has  collaborated  with  the  police  and 
fire  departments  in  setting  up  weekly  video- 
tape sessions  for  emergency  crews,  during 
which  they  have  the  opportunity  to  witness 
and  critically  evaluate  their  own  activities 
at  the  scene  of  an  accident.  The  results  have 
been  so  good  that  a  TV  training  program  has 
been  set  up,  by  which  firemen  can  make  their 
own  televised  record  of  emergency  opera- 
tions for  periodic  review. 

Side  by  side  with  their  efforts  to  raise  the 
level  of  emergency  medical  care,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Yale  group  are  carrying  out  nu- 
merous studies  aimed  at  the  prevention  of 
trauma.  Home  accidents,  accounting  for  42 
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per  cent  of  aU  injuries  recorded  in  the  Yale 
trauma  registry,  are  under  Intensive  study 
by  Brlc  W.  Mood,  Associate  Professor  of  Pub- 
lic Health  at  the  Yale  School  of  Medicine. 

Mr.  Mood,  who  is  also  a  professional  en- 
gineer and  a  member  of  the  WHO  Expert 
Advisory  Committee  on  Environmental 
Health,  has  been  active  locally  and  nationally 
In  the  movement  to  alter  current  housing 
regulations,  which,  he  insists,  'must  be 
changed  before  anything  significant  can  hap- 
pen." He  is  cochalrman  of  a  Joint  effort  by 
the  American  Public  Health  Association  and 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Association  and  the 
U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service  to  strengthen 
housing  codes  affecting  health  and  safety. 

Locally,  Mr.  Mood  has  propKDsed  several  ad- 
ditions to  the  New  Haven  housing  code  that, 
he  believes,  "may  be  urUque,  but  could  easily 
set  the  standard  for  housing  everywhere." 
His  first  recommendation  U  the  mandatory 
provision  in  every  home  of  "a  safe  'child- 
proof place  for  storing  household  drugs  and 
chemicals."  Another  proposal,  of  perhaps 
equal  Importance,  is  for  a  regulation  requir- 
ing landlords  to  provide  a  stove  as  standard 
kitchen  equipment.  "In  virtually  all  codes," 
he  explains,  "the  kitchen  must  be  provided 
with  a  source  of  cooking  power — gas  or  elec- 
tric Inputs — but  the  only  appliance  that  is 
required  is  the  kitchen  sink.  Yet  accident 
statistics  show  hundredfold  proof  that 
flame-using  stoves  and  space  beaters  Im- 
properly attached  by  the  tenant  are  a  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  by  fire  or  asphyxiation." 

ROLK    or    SMOG    TS    ACCmKNTS 

Physicians  participating  in  the  Yale  trauma 
program  vigorously  support  stronger  legisla- 
tion and  stricter  enforcement  of  existing  laws 
on  air  pollution,  which  In  certain  tadtis- 
trlalized  areas  can  create  smog  banks  that 
obscure  drlvera'  vision.  "Itils  phenomenon 
can  easily  occur  as  a  result  of  auto  exhaust 
clouds  at  heavily  congested  traffic  junctions, 
especially  under  weather  condltlon«  that 
cause  a  sudden  temperature  Inversion."  says 
Samuel  Webb,  Jr.,  an  instructor  in  public 
health  who  is  doing  research  in  the  field  ct 
automotive  safety.  "Impairment  of  vision 
may  also  result  from  smoke  or  chemical  waste 
products  that  are  ejected  into  the  atmosphere 
by  manufacturing  plants.  When  all  three  fac- 
tors— auto  exhaust  fumes,  temperature  in- 
version, and  Industrial  air  pollutants — are 
present  simultaneously,  the  driver  may  sud- 
denly find  himself  enveloped  in  a  veritable 
man-made  fog  bonk." 

A  prime  example  of  such  conditions  cited 
by  Mr.  Webb  is  the  heavily  traveled  Quln- 
nlpiac  River  bridge,  which  on  the  New  Haven 
side  serves  as  an  interchange  between  inter- 
state highways  91  and  95.  "Qiven  the  factors 
I  have  just  described,"  he  points  out,  "it  is 
small  wonder  that  this  bridge  area  has  one  of 
the  highest  accident  rates  in  the  state." 

Mr.  Webb's  studies  have  convinced  him 
that  stricter  laws  must  be  passed  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  the  drinking  driver.  "The 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  reports  that 
from  47  to  67  per  cent  of  all  drivers  who 
died  In  accidents  had  been  drinking,"  he 
pointed  out.  "Yet  the  maximum  acceptable 
blood  alcohol  level  is  far  too  high  in  most 
states,  where  to  qviallfy  as  a  drunken  driver 
a  160-pound  "nan  must  show  a  minimum 
blood  alcohol  concentration  of  0.16  per  cent — 
a  level  that  requires  the  consumption  of  six 
to  eight  martinis  in  one  hour!  Only  one  state 
In  the  UB. — Utah — has  a  limit  of  0.08  pw 
c«nt,  which  is  the  generally  accepted  level 
throughout  Eur(^>e." 

Mr.  Webb  hopes  that  concerted  effort  by 
the  agencies  and  individuals  in  the  trauma 
program  may  bring  sufficient  pressure  on 
state  legislators  to  lower  the  acceptable  blood 
alcohol  level  for  drivers  in  Connecticut  to  a 
maximum  of  0.10  percent.  He  also  would  like 
to  see  legislation  passed  that  would  authorize 
a  patrolman  to  stop  suspected  violators  and 
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demand  'that  they  submit  to  a  blood  alcohol 
test.  This  system,  Mr.  Webb  maintains.  Is 
working  extremely  well  in  Oreat  Britain  and 
In  Scandinavia. 

Despite  the  Increase  In  the  number  of 
driving  safety  devices,  Mr.  Webb  reports, 
trauma  registry  data  and  other  surveys  show 
that  a  large  number  of  injuries  are  caused 
by  failure  to  use  such  devices.  He  believes 
this  problem  could  be  alleviated  by  the 
development  of  an  ignition  mechanism  that 
would  make  It  Impossible  to  start  a  vehicle 
before  all  safety  devices  were  secured. 

The  problem  of  highway  design — an  Impor- 
tant but  poorly  publicized  factor  of  auto- 
motive accidents — has  attracted  Increasing 
Interest  among  trauma  program  Investigators. 
A  conunon  and  universally  disregarded  exam- 
ple of  bad  designing,  they  point  out  Is  the 
failure  to  allow  a  large  enough  margin  of 
safety  between  the  highway  and  such  lethal- 
Impact  hazards  as  concrete  embankments, 
trees,  or  poles.  Yale  engineers  are  considering 
the  feasibility  of  shielding  such  danger  points 
with  sandbags  or  other  soft  materials. 

"When  all  else  falls,  those  who  oppose 
necessary  change  can  always  trot  out  the 
bugaboo  of  prohibitive  costs,"  says  Dr.  Keggl. 
"Highway  designers  are  concerned  with  the 
cost  of  concrete.  Yet,  if  we  could  find  out 
how  much  it  costs  annually  to  treat  each 
highway  accident  victim,  and  the  cost  of 
lives  lost  in  such  accidents,  we  might  be  able 
to  convince  legislators  to  give  some  priority 
to  the  Improvement  of  our  highway  systems." 

As  the  per  capita  use  of  power  appliances — 
from  rotary  mowers  to  gas-driven  tree  saws — 
continues  to  rise  and  automobile  traffc  passes 
reasonable  dimensions,  the  accident  rate  may 
be  expected  to  climb  accordingly,  warns  Dr. 
Keggl.  Much  will  depend,  he  nsalnUins,  on 
how  well  the  public  is  made  aware  of  such 
dangers.  But  he  is  especially  vehement  on 
the  responsibilities  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion In  this  situation : 

"The  doctor  should  be  In  the  forefront, 
alerting  the  community  to  haeards  In  the 
home  and  on  the  highway.  He  should  carry 
an  emergency  kit  with  him  at  all  times  and 
urge  his  colleagues  to  do  so.  He  should  lend 
his  support  to  an  aggressive  accident  pre- 
vention program  utilizing  the  media,  public 
forums,  and  the  schools.  As  an  Influential 
member  of  the  community,  he  Is  in  an  excel- 
lent position  to  demand  efficient  ambulance 
service,  new  highway  and  housing  legislation, 
and  an  end  to  air  pollution.  If  he  cannot  do 
this,  no  one  can." 


IN  MEMORIAM:    "ROBBIE" 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
nothing  at  the  top  center  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  November  1.  1969,  Indian- 
apolis News  but  a  large  blank  space, 
surrounded  by  a  black  border.  In  touch- 
ing, silent  tribute  and  manory  to  "Rob- 
bie" Robinson,  editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  News  for  21  years. 

A  talented,  skillful,  perceptive  man 
whose  great  abilities  guided  his  pen.  he 
brought  to  the  field  of  editorial  cartoon- 
ing a  fund  of  humor  and  Insight  that  is 
seldom  if  ever  matched  by  his  con- 
temporaries. 

The  following,  from  the  Indianap<riis 
News  and  the  Indianapolis  Star,  reflect 
the  esteem  and  afTectlon  which  all  who 
were  privileged  to  know  him,  as  I  was, 
held  for  him : 
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[Prom  the  Indianapolis  News,  Oct.  31,  1069] 
Caktoonist  Robinson  Dns  at  61 
William  Busby  Robinson,  61.  editorial  car- 
toonist for  The  News  the  last  21  years,  died 
today  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital. 

•RobWe,"  of  946  Tulip  Drive,  who  was 
bom  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  had  won  numerous 
national  cartoon  awards,  which  Included  six 
Preedoms  Poundation  Awards,  National  Safe- 
ty Council  Award,  Community  Service  Award 
and  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  Award. 

He  was  a  past  jH-esldent  of  the  Indianapolis 
Prees  Club,  and  a  member  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  and  the  American  Editorial  Cartoonists 
Association,  of  which  he  was  a  director. 

Robinson  attended  Butler  University  and 
the  Herron  School  of  Art.  He  was  a  greiiduate 
of  Tech  High  School. 

He  vras  the  creator  of  "Josephine."  a  comic 
panel  cartoon  nationally  syndicated  for  12 
years  In  76  metropolitan  newspapwrs. 

Robinson's  cartoons  were  reprinted  In 
newftpap>ers  from  coast  to  coast  and  in  six 
foreign  countries. 

Presidents  Richard  Nixon.  Harry  Truman, 
Dwlght  Elsenhower,  John  P.  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  Johnson  requested  originals  of  his 
editorial  cartoons.  Permanent  collections  of 
Roblneon's  cartoons  are  In  the  State  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Missouri,  the  University  of 
Southern  Mlseisstppi  and  the  University  of 
Syracuse. 

He  began  his  newspaper  career  in  the  ad- 
vertising department  of  The  Star  In  1934 
and  transferred  to  The  N»w8  advertising  de- 
partment In  1940. 

In  1948  he  accepted  the  editorial  cartoonist 
position. 

Robinson  was  an  original  member  of  the 
Indianapolis  Symphony  Choir  and  was  tenor 
soloist  for  14  years  in  the  famous  men  and 
boys  choir  at  Clirlst  Chvirch  Episcopal  Ca- 
thedral on  Monument  Circle. 

"Robbie"  won  first  place  In  a  state  music 
oonteet  when  he  attended  Tech  High  School 
in  1926. 

Survivors — wife  Jeannette;  daxighters  Mrs. 
Molly  Stratton  and  Mrs.  Peggy  Haven;  sister 
Mrs.  Frederick  Weber;  brother  Norman 
Robinson. 

[Prom  the  Indianapolis  News,  Nov.  1, 1969 1 
Robbie  Robinson 

The  death  of  William  B.  "Robbie"  Robm- 
son,  cartoonist  for  The  News,  has  shocked 
and  saddened  his  colleagues.  We  know  our 
sense  of  loss  will  be  shared  by  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

Robbie  was  famous  throuighout  our  city 
and  state,  and  the  nation  as  well,  for  his 
editorial  cartoons.  His  enormous  talent  was 
repeatedly  recognized  by  national  awards 
panels  as  weU  as  by  coxintlees  newspapers 
and  magazines  which  reprinted  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  caricaturists  in  the  business, 
and  aU  the  presidents  from  Truman  to  Nixon 
had  at  one  time  or  another  requested  origi- 
nals of  his  drawings. 

His  ability  as  a  draftsman,  however,  was 
but  the  first  of  the  quaUtles  Bobbie  brought 
to  his  work.  He  had  as  well  the  gift  of  humor 
and  an  enduring  samty  which  helped  make 
sense  of  a  sometimes  Incomprehensible  world. 
He  could  say  more  about  a  complex  Issue  In 
one  cartoon  than  his  struggling  coworkers 
could  say  In  a  week's  editorials. 

The  Robbie  visible  to  the  pubUo  in  the 
drawings  he  produced  over  a  span  of  21  years 
was  the  expression  of  a  private  man  whose 
unfailing  kindnfw  and  balance  were  a  daily 
example  to  his  friends.  He  was  Immensely 
popular  In  the  newspi4>er  fraternity,  as  was 
Indicated  by  his  selection  as  president  of 
the  Indianapolis  Prew  Club.  No  man  was 
better  liked. 

With  his  other  qualities,  Robbie  united  a 
deep  concern  for  the  well-being  of  his  com- 
munity and  his  nation.  He  cared  about  what 
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h«ppaned  to  p«ople,  and  be  cared  about  wbat 
bappened  to  tba  United  States.  His  generous 
nature  waa  alao  equipped  wltb  tbe  power  to 
cut  through  fraud  or  pomposity  and  to  ex- 
pose thing!  be  believed  were  barmful  to 
American  socletj.  He  loved  bis  country  and 
be  battled  for  It. 

To  say  that  Robbie  will  be  missed  around 
here  Is  only  to  suggest  the  emptiness  that 
afflicts  us.  Mere  words  cannot  convey  It.  Only 
Robbie  himself,  wltb  one  of  his  marvelous 
drawings,  could  have  said  for  us  the  thlncs 
whlch  need  to  be  said.  And  now  we  shall 
somehow  have  ta  learn  to  go  on  without  him. 


[Prom  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Nov.   1.  1969] 

"ROBSIK" 

The  Indlanap>oU8  Star  shares  wltb  Its  col- 
leagues on  The  Indianapolis  News  tbe  un- 
timely loss  of  William  B.  "Robbie"  Robin- 
son, editorial  cartoonist  for  The  News  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cent\iry. 

An  ancient  Chinese  saying  declares  that 
"one  picture  Is  worth  a  thousand  words" 
which.  In  essence,  sums  up  the  work  of  the 
editorial  cartoonist  who  takes  the  Issues  of 
the  day  and  from  bis  imagination  and  talent 
draws  a  plctiire  that  says  more  than  words 
alone. 


"Robbie"  had  a  friendly  word  for  everyone 
and  accepted  graciously  both  the  brickbats 
and  the  accolades  of  those  who  commented 
on  what  he  drew. 

A  cartoonist,  whether  he  lambaste  or 
praises,  often  Is  able  to  cut  through  tbe  mist 
that  surrotmds  an  issue  and  penetrate  to 
the  heart  of  tbe  matter  In  a  way  that  makes 
the  truth  crystal  clear. 

"Robbie"  Robinson  was  a  master  of  that 
ability. 

The  News  has  loet  a  devoted  colleague.  We 
at  The  Star  have  lost  a  friend  and  respected 
adversary. 


SEl^ ATE— Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 


The  Senate  i^et  at  12  o'clock  merldlstn 
and  was  called  jto  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplaifi,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God.  amid  many  voices  we  would 
now  hear  Thy  voice  calling  us  to  duty 
and  service  to  the  Nation  in  this  House. 
JDire^  those  who  speak  where  many 
listen  and  writi  where  many  read.  Save 
the  people  who  read  and  see  and  hear 
from  merely  Heading  and  seeing  and 
hearing.  Give  them  understanding 
minds.  Deliver  them  from  that  darkness 
which  comprehends  not  what  is  Thy  will 
and  purpose.  Shed  the  light  of  Thy  truth 
upon  the  crucial  concerns  of  our  times. 
Guide  all  men  that  they  may  communi- 
cate so  as  to  espouse  idealism  and  not 
idolatry,  to  express  love  and  not  hate,  to 
promote  unity  fmd  not  discord. 

Grant  that  ^1  who  lead  the  Nation 
may  speak  so  a4  to  make  the  mind  of  the 
people  wise,  it^  heart  sound,  its  will 
righteous. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


TH^ 


JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, November  4.  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESmENT— 
APPROVAL  pP  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
tlmt  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts  and  joint  reso- 
lution : 

On  Octobe^  30,  1969: 

S.  74.  An  act  Ui  place  In  trust  stat\is  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  In- 
dian Reservation  in  North  and  South  Da- 
kota; I 

S.  776.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  shall  bold  (ertaln  land  in  tnist  for  the 
Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Port  Berthold 
Reservation,  N.  D&k.;  and 

S.  921.  An  act  t|o  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lai^d  is  held  by  the  United 
States  in  tnist  taf  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Cheytenne  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 


On  October  31,  1969: 
S.J.  Res.   164.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority 
conferred    by    the    Export    Control    Act    of 
1949. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  simdry  nominations, 
wliich  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sim- 
dry nominations  in  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 


out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES  CONTROL 
BOARD 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Paul  J.  ONeUl.  of  Florida,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PRAYER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
499,  House  Joint  Resolution  910. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  91G;  to  declare  a  na- 
tional day  of  prayer  and  concern  for 
American  servicemen  being  held  prisoner 
in  North  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Jixliclary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Major  Natdral  Gas  Pipelines 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  a  map  entitled  "Major 
Natural  Oas  Pipelines,  as  of  June  30,  1969" 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Governing  the  Con- 
duct or  United  States  JtnMSES 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  on  be- 
half of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  proposed  legislation  to  amend  section 
331  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  to  promulgate  rules  and  standards 
governing  the  conduct  of  U.S.  Judges  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Third  Preference  and  Sixth  Preference 
Classifications  for  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classifications  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  the  United  States  of 
Certain  Defector  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  Division  of  Coal  Mine 
Inspection,    BtmEAXj    of    Mines 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  Division  of  Coal  Mine  Inspec- 
tion, Bureau  of  Mines,  for  the  calendar  year 
ended  Decemtier  31,  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Labor 
and  I»ublic  Welfare. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

S.  1442.  A  bill  to  amend  section  131  of 
title  23  of  tbe  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  control  of  outdoor  advertising  along  Fed- 
eral-aid highways,  in  order  to  authorize  one 
or  more  pilot  programs  for  the  purpose  of 
such  section   (Rept.  No.  91-520). 


EXPANSIONS  OF  THE  MORTGAGE 
MARKET— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—MINORITY  AND  INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  91-516) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, I  report  favorably,  with  an 
amendment,  the  bill  (S.  2577)  to  provide 
additional  mortgage  credit  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report  thereon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed,  together  with  minority 
and  individual  views,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
deliver  the  copy  for  printing  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar ;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin.   

FAIR  CREDIT  REPORTING— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
91-517) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. I  report  favorably,  with  an  amend- 
ment, the  bill  (S.  823)  to  enable  con- 
sumers to  protect  themselves  against 
arbitrary,  erroneous,  and  malicious 
credit  information,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and  the  re- 
port will  be  printed. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe  Genesee  Coun- 
ty Board  of  Supervisors,  Flint,  Mich.,  pray- 
ing for  tbe  enactment  of  legislation  to  im- 
plement a  program  to  provide  that  counties 
are  included  within  tbe  definition  of  "local 
governments"  so  as  to  participate  in  the 
Federal  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  County  Coun- 
cil of  King  County,  Wash.,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation   to  repeal  title   II 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  CREDIT 
UNION  ACT— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE—MINORITY VIEWS  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  91-518) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, I  report  favorably,  with  an  amend- 
ment, the  bill  (H.R.  2)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  an  independent  Federal  agency 
for  the  supervision  of  federally  chartered 
credit  unions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed,  together  with  minority 
views,  and  that  the  committee  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  deliver  the 
copy  for  printing  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and.  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 


REPORT        ENTITLED        "PATE^TTS, 
TRADEMARKS,  AND  COPY- 

RIGHTS'—REPORT OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE (S.  REPT.  NO.  91-519) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  241,  90th  Congress,  second 
session,  as  extended,  submitted  a  report 
entitled  "Patents,  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrights,"  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  resorts  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTI>AND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

Warren  H.  Coolldge,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  tbe  eastern  district 
of  North  Carolina. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations: 

Ernest  V.  Slracusa,  of  California,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary to  Bolivia; 

William  B.  Dale,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund; 

Dr.  S.  Paul  Ehrllch,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
World  Health  Organization;  and 

David  R.  Derge,  of  Indiana.  Jewel  La- 
Fontant,  of  Illinois,  and  William  C.  Turner, 
of  Arizona,  to  be  members  of  tbe  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Edu- 
cational  and   Cultural   Affairs. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
I  also  report  favorably  sundry  nomina- 
tions in  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign 
Service  which  have  previously  api>eared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and,  to 
save  the  expense  of  printing  them  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  informa- 
tion of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  desk,  are  as  follows: 

John  F.  Fitzgerald,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
sundry  other  persons,  for  appointment  and 
promotion  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign 
Service. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ERVIN    (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 
len, and  Mr.  Holland)  : 

S.  3114.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  by  adding  a  new  title,  which  re- 
stores to  local  school  tx>ards  their  constitu- 
tional power  to  administer  the  public  schools 
committed  to  their  chEurge,  confers  on  par- 
ents the  right  to  choose  tbe  public  schools 
their  children  attend,  secures  to  children  the 
right  to  attend  the  public  schools  chosen 
by  their  parents,  and  makes  effective  the 
right  of  public  school  administrators  and 
teachers  to  serve  in  the  schools  in  which  they 
contract  to  serve:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Esvm  when  he  Intro- 
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duoed  tbm  blU  appear  Imbtr  In  tli«  Raooas  tm- 
d«r  tb«  ^propclait*  hearting.) 
By  Mr.  Mc^OVKRN: 
S.  3116.  A   bill  to  provide  for  tb«  estab- 
lUhment  of  the  Cleorge  WMhlngton  Memorial 
Institute  for  the  Social  Sciences  to  be  lo- 
cated In  the  DUtz(c«  of  Columbia,  to  function 
primarily  as  a  national  center  at  which  Indi- 
viduals of  outstanding  ability   will  pursue 
studies  antldpat^ig.  Identifying,  and  Isolat- 
ing social  ptobleitis  In  the  United  States:  to 
the  Committee  o*  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  BBULMON  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Hawub)  :j 
S.  3118.  A  Mil  tp  authorize  each  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  Of  Oklahoma  to  select  their 
principal  officer,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

(The  remarks  at  Mr.  Bxixmon  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bUl  appear  later  In  the  Rscoao 
under  the  appropriate  hearting.) 

By  Mr.  TttJINGS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
CAsm,  Mr.  Goodkll,  Mr.  Qravkl,  BCr. 
Hast,  MX.  McCastht,  Mr.  MoiiDAL.x. 
Mr.  MusKix,   Mr.   JAvrrs,   Mr.    Ran- 
dolph,  Hi.   Nxlson,   Mr.   Pxix,   Mr. 
PBOXMIX4.  Mr.  Haksis,  Mr.  McGov- 
aur,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Eaglxton)  : 
S.  3117.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  In  oqder  to  improve  the  Judicial 
machinery  of  mlMtary  courts-martial  by  re- 
moving defense  ^unsel   and  jury  selection 
from  the  control'  of  a  military  commander 
who  convenes  a  oDurt-martlal  and  by  creat- 
ing an  independent  trial  oommand  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  command  Influence  or 
the  appearance  o<  oonunand  Influence  trcwa 
advereely  affecting  the  falmeae  of  military 
Judicial  proceedlogfl;   to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(The  remarks  at  Mr.  TTotNOfi  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rxcoao 
Tinder  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PECJj  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mag- 
irusoN,  and  Mr.  Pastobk)  : 
8.3118.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Sea 
Orant  College  and  Program  Act  of  1966  in 
order  to  authorlsse  Coastal  Zone  Laboratory 
Programs,  and  far  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Coitimerce. 

(The  remarks  o(  Mr.  Peli.  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rxcoro 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  MONDALB: 
S.  3119.  A  bill  fcr  the  reUef  of  Ernesto  and 
Lucila  Peraza.  and  daughter  Belinda;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

8.  3120.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  National 
Park  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropr^te  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  JAV^  (ftw  hlmseU,  Mr.  Dom- 
DOCK,  M4.  PaouTT.  and  Mr.  Mub- 
PHT): 

S.  3131.  A  bUl  lip  amend  the  Mental  Re- 
t&rdaticm  Pacllitlee  and  Community  Mf>nt4tl 
Health  Centers  Ccmstructlon  Act  of  1963  to 
extend  and  Improve  the  provisions  relating  to 
the  construction  aad  operation  of  conununity 
mental  health  faoiUtles,  and  of  specialised 
facilities  for  alcoholics  and  narcotics  addicts, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  apt>ear  later  in  the  Rscoao 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  3116— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORISE  CERTAIN  INDIANS 
TO  select'  THEIR  PRINCIPAL 
OPPICEIR 

Mr.  BELLMOV.  Mr.  President,  today, 
on  behalf  of  mjfself  and  my  colleague 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 


Harris),  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
will  allow  for  the  selection  of  the  princi- 
pal chiefs  of  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw, 
Creek,  and  Seminole  Tribes  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Chickasaw  Tribe,  by  tribal 
members,  by  any  method  they  choose. 
This  is  a  long  overdue  change  in  our  law 
and  is  intended  to  help  bring  full  citizen- 
ship to  our  Indian  citizens. 

Since  April  26.  1906,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  have  had  the  responsibility 
of  appointing  the  leaders  of  these  tribes. 
Before  1906,  when  the  tribes  existed  as 
independent  nations,  much  of  the  tribal 
organization  was  institutionalized.  Tribal 
members  provided  their  own  educational 
system,  law,  justice,  and  constitutional 
govemmoit.  Since  1906,  when  many  of 
these  rights  were  taken  from  the  Indian 
people  in  order  that  Indian  territory  and 
Oklahoma  territory  could  be  joined  to 
form  what  is  now  Oklahoma,  the  system 
of  government  created  by  the  people 
themselves  has  disintegrated. 

Mr.  President,  the  sad  plight  of  Amer- 
ican Indian  citizens  is  well  known  and 
abhorred  by  Members  of  the  Soiate. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  Indian 
citizens  have  the  innate  ability  to  cope 
with  their  problems  and  to  develop  the 
skills  required  by  20th  century  civiliza- 
tion. However,  the  paternalistic  attitudes 
and  the  archaic  methods  long  used  by  our 
Government  in  dealing  with  Indians  of 
this  country  have  suppressed  the  de- 
velopment of  individual  Indian  citizens 
imtll  they  are  in  desperate  straits. 

This  bill,  while  it  deals  only  with  the 
members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  is 
an  important  step  toward  full,  responsi- 
ble citizenship  for  a  major  sector  of  our 
Indian  population.  By  its  passage,  the 
Congress  will  be  saying  to  the  American 
Indian  that  we  have  confidence  in  their 
abilities  to  share  fully  in  the  responsi- 
bilities and  the  challenges  of  oiu:  time. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  this  legislation,  I  contacted  the  chiefs 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  concerning 
this  matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  replies  received  be  placed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  full  following  my 
remarks. 

An  identical  bill  is  being  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  legis- 
lation has  the  support  of  the  entire  Okla- 
homa congressional  delegation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  wUl  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  correspondence  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3116)  to  authorize  each  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma 
to  select  their  principal  officer,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bell- 
MON  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Harris),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3116 
Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law, 
the  Principal  Chiefs  of  the  Cherokee,  Choc- 
taw, Creek  and  Seminole  Tribes  of   Okla- 


homa and  the  Oovemor  of  the  Chickasaw 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  may  be  selected  by  the 
respective  tribes  In  accordance  with  proce- 
dures established  by  the  respective  tribes. 

S«c.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his 
repreeentatlve  Is  hereby  authorised  to  assist, 
upon  request,  any  of  such  tribes  in  the  de- 
velopment and  Implementation  of  such  pro- 
cedures. 

Sxc.  3.  A  principal  oflloer  selected  pursuant 
to  section  1  of  this  Act  shall  be  duly  recog- 
nized as  the  Principal  Chief,  or  In  the  case  of 
the  Chickasaw  Tribe,  the  Oovernor,  of  that 
Tribe. 

S*c.  4.  Any  principal  officer  currently  hold- 
ing office  at  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  continue  to  serve  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  twelve  (12)  months  or  until  ex- 
piration of  his  most  recent  appointment, 
whichever  is  shorter,  unless  an  earlier  va- 
cancy arises  from  resignation,  disability,  or 
death  of  the  incimsbent,  in  which  case  the 
office  of  Principal  Chief  may  be  filled  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act. 

Sxc.  5.  Nothing  m  this  Act  shaU  prevent 
any  such  Incumbent  referred  to  In  section 
4  of  this  Act  from  being  selected  as  a  Prin- 
cipal Chief. 

The  letters,  presented  by  Mr.  Bellmon, 
are  as  follows: 

EXJIX-'LITiVE  OmcE  OP 

PaiNciPAi,  Chiep.  Choctaw  Natiok, 

Durant.  Okla.,  October  24.  1969. 
Senator  Hznxt  Beixmon, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  SrNATOB  BEU.MON:  Thank  you  for  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  legislation  which  you 
are  planning  on  introducing  relative  to  the 
election  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Plve 
Civilized  Tribes. 

WhUe  I  have  always  felt  that  the  Indian 
people  should  have  a  voice  In  the  selection  of 
their  headmen,  I  have  some  comments  which 
I  feel  are  timely  In  view  of  the  situation 
among  the  Indian  people  at  this  point  in 
Indian  history. 

If  you  woiUd  hold  your  proposed  legisla- 
tion untU  you  and  I  can  meet  and  discuss  the 
over-all  situation,  I  would  certainly  appreci- 
ate this  considntitlon.  I  might  say  here  that 
I  was  selected  by  the  people  through  a  ballot- 
ing process  under  a  gentlemen's  agreement 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  which  was 
vitalized  by  appointment  by  the  then  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.,  Harry  S.  Ttuman,  conse- 
quently, I  know  what  It  means  to  enjoy  the 
democratic  process  In  our  Indian  affairs. 
Times  have  drastically  changed  since  then — 
this  is  one  of  the  things  I  wish  to  discuss 
with  you,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  stable, 
sincere,  and  thinking  Indians  will  agree  with 
much  of  my  Indian  philosophy. 

I  am  directly  Involved  In  Indian  affairs,  out 
In  the  field  where  the  Indians  live,  work  and 
struggle.  I  am  an  Indian.  I  know  bow  an 
Indian  thinks  and  why  he  Is  the  way  he  Is, 
but  there  are  some  things  that  those  high  in 
authority  need  to  know,  before  they  try  to 
cut  a  pattern  to  fit  the  Indian. 

If  you  wlU  give  me  a  chance  to  talk  with 
you,  I  wlU  be  happy  to  give  you  my  views 
which  are  shared  by  many  Indians  and  In- 
dian organizations  that  have  to  do  with  In- 
dian affairs.  I  trust  you  will  give  me  this 
opportunity  before  you  Introduce  the  subject 
proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Haxst  J.  W.  Belvtn, 

Principal  Chief. 

Cbzex  Nation  op  Indian  Terkitort, 

Tttlsa,  Okla.,  October  14,  1969. 
Hon.  Henrt  Beixmon, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Beixmon:  Your  letter  of 
October  10,  1969,  in  re  the  proposed  bill  for 
the  election  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  has  been  received. 
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I  have  read  the  proposed  bUl  very  care- 
fully, and  let  me  assure  you  that  I  have  no 
objection  whatever  to  the  bill  in  Its  prea«it 

ioTia.  ^  ^.. 

I  do  have  some  misgivings,  however,  tnat 
the  election  cost  shall  be  paid  from  funds 
held  by  the  respective  tribes,  since  the  in- 
stigation and  proposal  of  the  method  to 
change  the  selection  of  the  principal  officers 
of  the  Five  civilized  Tribes  originated  with 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington, 
some  two  years  ago,  but  thU  Is  insignificant. 

Senator,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  your  bill  and  deeply  ap- 
precUte  your  interest  and  concern  for  the 
Indian  citizens. 

My  very  best  wishes  to  you. 
Slneerely. 

W.  E.  Mcintosh, 

Principal  Chief. 

Cbxckasaw  Nation, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  October  13,  1999. 
Hon.  Hemrt  Bellmon. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Beixmon:  This  wlU  reply  to 
your  letter  of  October  10,  1968  in  regard  to 
legislation  which  wlU  provide  for  the  popular 
elecUon  of  the  Principal  Officers  of  the  Five 
ClvUlzed  Tribes.  ...... 

Long  before  I  became  Oovemor  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  I  advocated  and  asked  for 
election  by  tribal  members,  rather  than  by 
appointment,  of  the  Oovemor.  I  strongly 
favor  and  will  support  leglslaUon  to  give 
the  Chickasaw  people  the  democratic  proc- 
ess of  poptUar  election. 

I  am  m  agreement  with  the  jaroposed  bill 
with  the  exception  of  the  cost  of  the  election 
being  borne  by  the  tribe.  I  favor  the  coet  of 
preparing  and  cwtifying  eUgible  voting 
members,  and  the  cost  of  the  Initial  elec- 
tion be  chargeable  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

Pleaae  caU  on  me  if  I  can  be  of  assistance 

on  thU  legislation. 

Sincerely, 

Ovxeton  James. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  coeponsor,  along  with  other 
members  of  the  Oklahoma  congressional 
delegation,  a  biU  which  is  being  intro- 
duced in  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Choctaw,  Cherokee,  Creek, 
and  Chickasaw  Tribes  of  Indians. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  repeal  of  the 
act  of  1906  which  empowered  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  remove  the 
principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw,  Cherokee, 
and  Creek  Tribes  and  the  governor  of 
the  Chickasaw  Tribe,  should  the  princi- 
pal officer  fail  to  carry  out  his  duties  and 
to  "fiU  any  vacancy  arising  from 
removal,  disability,  or  death  of  the 
incumbent  by  appointment  of  a  citizen 
by  blood  of  the  tribe."  The  act  of  1906 
was  passed  at  a  time  when  it  was 
thought  that  tribalism  was  going  out— 
at  a  time  when  courts  of  law  and  schools 
of  the  tribes  were  being  abolished  and 
supposedly  the  tribal  governments  were 
also  being  abolished. 

Fortunately,  these  tribal  organizations 
did  not  expire,  but  have  continued  to 
function  and  are  stronger  today  than 
they  have  been  in  the  last  50  years.  The 
tribes  still  own  land  and  their  tribal 
governments  continue  to  meet  and  to 
take  action  which  has  an  effect  on  all 
members  of  the  trit>e. 

I  am  certain  that  if  Cwigress  had 
thought  in  1906  that  these  tribes  would 
continue  to  function  with  principal  of- 
ficers and  other  officers  empowered  to 


conduct  the  financial  affairs  of  the  tribe 
and  to  speak  on  behalf  of  eX\  members 
of  the  tribe,  leglslaUon  providhig  for  the 
appointment  of  the  principal  officer, 
rather  than  election,  wo\ild  have  never 
been  enacted.  In  present  context,  the  act 
of  1906  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  a  democratic  society. 

It  is  imtenable  that  at  a  time  when  our 
objective  should  be  to  give  the  American 
Indian  the  right  of  self-determination. 
Federal  law  does  not  permit  members  of 
the  Choctaw,  Cherokee,  Creek,  and 
Chickasaw  Tribes  to  elect  their  principal 
officer. 

I  have  been  contacted  by  numerous 
members  of  these  tribes  urging  that  they 
be  given  the  right  to  elect  their  principal 
officer,  and  I  have  received  letters  from 
the  present  officers  in  suwwrt  of  the  bill 
being  introduced  today.  I  urge  Congress 
to  act  promptiy  on  this  matter. 


S.  3117— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  IMPROVE  THE  JUDICIAL  MA- 
CHINERY OP  MILITARY  COURTS- 
MARTIAL 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  no  group 
of  Americans  are  more  deserving  of  the 
basic  safeguards  traditionally  designed  to 
guarantee  a  fair  trial  than  our  brave  men 
and  women  in  the  armed  forces.  Indeed, 
we  have  a  special  responsibility  to  assure 
that  those  who  risk  their  lives  in  defense 
of  our  democratic  principles  receive  all 
of  the  blessings  of  these  principles  when 
caUed  for  in  their  own  defense  against 
criminal  charges.  I  am  concerned  that 
our  servicemen  are  not  being  afforded 
all  the  fundamental  judicial  safeguards 
for  which  they  have  fought  and  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  Furthermore,  I  am 
concerned  that  public  trust  in  our  system 
of  justice  shall  wither  and  the  morale  of 
our  servicemen  shall  decline  if  our  mili- 
tary tribunals  fall  to  eliminate  all  prac- 
tices that  tarnish  the  appearance  of  jus- 
tice. 

The  factor  in  the  court-martial  system 
which  is  most  likely  to  produce  an  actual 
obstruction  of  justice  or  to  scar  the  ap- 
pearance of  justice  is  the  commander's 
control  of  court-martial  personnel  and 
machinery.  As  past  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
Gen.  George  H.  Decker  has  stated: 

No  other  single  factor  has  a  greater  tend- 
ency to  destroy  public  confidence  In  the 
[court-martial)  system  than  allegations  of 
command  Influence. 


TTie  cogency  of  General  Decker's  ob- 
servation was  vividly  illustrated  by  the 
recent  public  and  congressional  outcry 
caused  by  the  suggestion  that  the  court- 
martial  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the 
Green  Berets  were  laden  with  command 
influence.  One  might  recall  that  the 
Green  Berets  defendants  charged  that 
their  impending  trial  could  not  be  con- 
ducted In  a  setting  free  from  bias  because 
of  the  commander's  personal  interest  in 
the  outcome  of  theh:  case  and  petitioned 
to  have  their  trial  removed  from  his  com- 
mand. Moreover,  the  impUcations  of 
command  Influence  in  the  recent  Presidio 
mutiny  trials  produced  a  similar  public 
reaction  Including  a  petition  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  signed  by  45  members 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School  faculty  ask- 
ing "whether  the  Intense  command  in- 


terest In  prosecuting  these  soldiers  for 
serious  crimes  and  the  unusually  severe 
sentences  indicate  that  the  court-martial 
proceedings  did  not  result  in  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial." 

Opportunities  for  a  commander  to  un- 
fairly influence  the  course  of  a  military 
trial  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
military  system.  The  commander  who 
convenes  a  general  court-martial  not 
only  has  the  power  to  select  the  attorneys 
for  the  prosecution,  but  also  has  the 
ix)wer  to  select  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fense and  the  members  of  the  court  as 
well.  Moreover,  because  he  selects  these 
participants  from  his  own  command,  he 
retains  over  them  the  awesome  power  to 
affect  their  efficiency  reports,  duty  as- 
signments, promotions  and  transfers. 
Such  control  has  lead  the  Supreme  Court 
in  O'Callahan  against  Parker  recenUy  to 
lament  that — 

The  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  In- 
fluence on  the  actions  of  the  court-martial 
by  the  officer  who  convenes  it  ...  is  a  perva- 
sive one  m  mlUtary  law. 

Surely,  such  ostensible  singular  con- 
trol over  both  sides  of  a  criminal  case  as 
well  as  over  the  triers  of  fact  is  at  war 
with  the  basic  principle  of  judicial  im- 
partiality as  applied  to  our  civilian 
courts. 

I  do  not  believe  that  commanders  gen- 
erally seek  to  Interfere  with  the  faithful 
performance  of  court-martial  duties  of 
members  of  their  command,  even  though 
there  is  ample  opportimity  to  do  so.  In- 
deed, I  am  sanguine  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  miUtary  commanders  seek 
to  assure  that  the  rights  of  the  accused 
are  fully  protected.  In  this  regard,  I  ap- 
plaud the  enlightened  efforts  of  such  for- 
ward thinking  men  as  Gen.  K«ineth 
Hodson,  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of 
the  Army,  to  improve,  by  swiministratlve 
means,  the  fairness  of  military  judicial 
proceedings. 

Equally  commendable  are  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  and  the  well-reasoned  decisions 
of  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  inter- 
preting this  code,  especially  In  the  area 
of  procedural  due  process.  As  a  result, 
military  justice  has  led  the  way  in  im- 
plementing certain  rights  of  a  criminally 
accused  that  are  now  considered  basic 
throughout  our  society.  For  example,  a 
soldier  facing  a  general  court-martiad 
was  afforded  by  the  military  the  advice 
smd  assistance  of  counsel  In  his  defense 
even  before  the  Supreme  Coiirt  held  in 
the  landmark  Gideon  case  that  this  was 
a  fundamental  constitutional  right.  Sim- 
ilarly, those  In  the  military  accused  of 
crime  have  been  warned  of  their  right 
to  remain  silent  long  before  this  constitu- 
tional protection  was  made  applicable  to 
our  civilian  community  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Miranda  against  Arizona. 

Notwithstanding  these  efforts,  the 
bcuic  structure  of  court-martial  machin- 
ery ronalns  an  lncul>ator  In  which  im- 
proper court-martial  influences  arc  in- 
nocently and  inadvertently  bred.  So  long 
as  the  court-martial  system  ctmtinues  to 
operate  along  command  lines  and  in  an 
atmosphere  of  command  control,  court- 
martial  persormel  will  remain  sensitive  to 
the  practical  realities  of  mlllUry  life.  As 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  has  noted: 
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Coxirta-martl^  are  manned  by  officers 
whooe  opportunities  for  advancement  and 
promoUon  are  controlled  largely  by  their 
oommandlng  olUcers  and  It  Is  no  reflection 
on  their  honesty  and  Integrity  to  conclude 
that  they  deslrt  to  make  a  fine  record 

In  the  samfe  vein,  court-martial  par- 
ticipants are  not  oblivious  to  the  risks 
Incurred  by  performing  in  a  manner 
vhlch  displeases  or  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  interests  of  their  military  su- 
periors. In  this  atmosphere,  rumors, 
however  unfolmded,  of  the  commanding 
officer's  desirts  in  the  matter  are  not 
likely  to  go  uriheeded.  And  even  when  the 
commander  in  nowise  seeks  to  influence 
the  participants,  their  court-martial  per- 
foimance  maj  well  be  affected  by  a  con- 
scious or  subconscious  desire  to  do  that 
which  they  presume  will  please  the  com- 
mander. 

Expressions  of  concern  over  the  ero- 
sive workings  of  command  influence  upon 
military  justice  have  been  widespread.  As 
early  as  1919,  Gen.  Samuel  T.  Ansell.  the 
Acting  Judge;  Advocate  General  of  the 
Army,  urged  the  removal  of  the  com- 
mander's authority  to  select  the  court 
members.  More  recently,  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  other  bar  associa- 
tions, the  Anierlcan  Legion,  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  a  number 
of  law  professors  have  caUed  for  changes 
In  the  court-n|artlal  structure  that  would 
insulate  keyl  court-martial  personnel 
from  the  influence  of  the  commanding 
officer  and  erase  the  appearance  of  one- 
sided partiality. 

The  calls  for  court-martial  reform 
have  not  gone  unnoticed  by  Congress.  In 
1948  Congress  enacted  legislation  which 
criminally  proscribed  attempts  to  coerce 
or  unlawfiilly  Influence  the  actions  of 
a  court-martifil.  Congress,  in  passing  the 
Military  Justlte  Act  of  1968,  again  acted 
to  minimize  ttie  possibility  of  command 
influence.  This  most  recent  legislation 
provides  in  part  that  a  serviceman's  per- 
formance as  a  member  of  a  court-martial 
or  as  defense  counsel  cannot  be  consid- 
ered in  the  preparation  of  his  efficiency 
report  or  in  djetermining  his  promotions 
and  assignments.  However,  because  a 
commander  isi  rarely  so  brazen  as  to  doc- 
ument his  efforts  to  wrongly  influence  a 
court,  this  advionishment,  as  well  as  the 
prohibition  ci^eated  in  the  1948  act,  ap- 
pears to  be  ot  only  superficial  value.  As 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  has  ob- 
served: 

In  the  natur*  of  things,  command  control 
Is  scarcely  ever!  apparent  on  the  face  of  the 
record. 

A  much  more  meaningful  safeguard 
against  commtind  influence  was  the  crea- 
tion by  the  1168  legislation  of  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary  composed  of  military 
Judges  who  a^e  insulated  from  the  con- 
trol of  local  commanding  officers.  The 
idea  was  initiated  administratively  by 
the  Army  in  1958  when  it  established  a 
Field  Judiciaiw  Division  directly  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General.  Und^r  the  Army's  plan,  the  en- 
tire military  command  was  divided  into 
judicial  areas  which  were  subdivided  into 
judicial  circuits.  One  or  more  judicial 
officers  were  assigned  to  each  circuit 
and  the  seniot  officer  among  the  circuit 
judicial  offlcefs  within  an  area  weis  ap- 
pointed as  theiarea  judicial  officer,  a  posi- 


tion which  carried  some  additional  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities.  The  Office  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  rated  the 
performance  of  the  strea  judicial  officers 
who  in  turn  rated  their  respective  circuit 
judicial  officers.  This  system  which  was 
designed  to  prevent  one  facet  of  improper 
command  influence,  met  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  on  the  basis  of  recommenda- 
tions in  1963  and  again  in  1968  by  Sena- 
tor Ervin's  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  the  system  was  enacted 
into  law  for  all  the  armed  services. 

Notwithstanding  the  advancement 
made  by  the  1968  legislation,  command 
influence  remains  a  serious  problem  in 
military  justice.  The  two  most  serious  im- 
pediments to  court-martial  impartiality 
are  the  commanding  officer-convening 
authority's  control  through  his  staff 
judge  advocate  over  defense  counsel  and 
his  power  to  appoint  and  affect  court 
members. 

The  commander's  authority  over  the 
defense  counsel  represents  the  most 
serious  weakness  in  the  military's  ju- 
dicial machinery.  In  this  regard,  Sena- 
tor Ervin's  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  has  recognized  "that  many 
possibilities  exist  for  command  influence 
to  be  exercised  on  defense  counsel."  The 
basic  problem  is  that  military  defense 
counsel  operate  in  the  same  office  as  the 
prosecution  and  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  staff  judge  advocate.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Military  Court  of  Ap- 
peals— 

In  a  general  way,  the  position  oif  btafT 
judge  advocate  can  be  likened  to  that  of  a 
district  attorney. 

The  staff  judge  advocate  operates  di- 
rectly under  the  control  of  the  very  com- 
mander who  convenes  the  court;  his  pri- 
mary resEronsibility  is  to  assure  that  the 
interests  of  the  commander,  including 
the  commander's  disciplinary  interests, 
are  preserved:  and  as  the  commander's 
principal  legal  officer,  he  has  the  duty  to 
advise  him  as  to  whether  the  court- 
martial  allegations  are  legally  correct 
and  are  factually  supportable.  As  Judge 
George  W.  Latimer  of  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  has  stated : 

If  we  look  the  facts  In  the  face,  we  must 
realize  that  presently  the  staff  Judge  advo- 
cate Is  the  officer  who  Is  sitspected  of  being 
a  messenger  of  conviction.  He  is  always  pic- 
tured as  the  alter  ego  of  the  commander. 

This  arrangement  whereby  the  de- 
fense counsel  is  under  the  control  of  a 
military  officer  who  is  likened  to  a  pros- 
ecuting attorney  is  clearly  at  odds  with 
the  basic  philosophy  of  our  adversaiT 
system  of  justice. 

Understandably,  it  frequently  produces 
serious  conflicts  of  interest  between  the 
defense  counsel's  duty  to  his  client  and 
his  duty  to  the  command.  For  instance, 
a  defense  counsel  is  placed  in  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  predicament  when  the 
court-martial  activities  of  the  staff 
judge  advocate  or  the  convening  author- 
ity run  contrary  to  the  law,  for  then  he 
must  expose  the  misfeasance  of  his  mili- 
tary superiors  and  incur  their  wrath  in 
order  to  properly  defend  his  client.  Simi- 
larly, as  Dean  A.  Kenneth  Pye  of  Duke 
Law  School  has  observed: 

The  defense  counsel  who  has  the  option  of 
asserting  the  defense  which  will  embarrass 
his  commander  or  staff  judge  advocate  ap- 


preciates that  this  officer  may  ruin  him 
professionally  simply  by  making  his  efficiency 
report  "satisfactory"  without  utilizing  any 
letter  of  reprimand,  transfer,  or  punitive 
matter. 

So  long  as  defense  counsel  remains  a 
part  of  the  military  hierarchy  respon- 
sible for  preserving  military  discipline. 
he  will  be  deprived  of  his  traditional 
freedom  of  action  in  preparing  his 
client's  defense.  And  that  freedom,  a.s 
any  lawyer  knows,  is  the  best  assurance 
of  fairness  in  any  criminal  proceeding. 

The  second  major  obstacle  to  court- 
martial  fairness  is  the  commander's  au- 
thority to  hand-pick  court  members.  The 
inherent  vice  in  this  system  is  that  it 
creates  the  appearance  as  well  as  the 
occasional  fact  of  the  commander  stack- 
ing the  court  with  men  who  he  believes 
will  support  his  disciplinary  policies  and 
convict  the  accused. 

This  system  of  court  member  selection 
which  practically  invites  abuse  is  as 
inimical  to  the  appearance  of  judicial 
impartiality  as  an  actual  showing  of 
abuse.  If  military  trials  are  to  be  im- 
partial and  to  appear  impartial,  the 
selection  of  coiut  members  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  control  of  the  com- 
mander and  vested  in  an  independent 
authority. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
prevent  command  influence  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  command  influence  from  ad- 
versely affecting  the  fairness  of  military 
judicial  proceedings.  The  bill  would  re- 
move defense  counsel  and  court  member 
selection  from  the  control  of  the  military 
commander  who  convenes  a  court- 
martial  and  place  these  functions  under 
the  control  of  an  independent  trial  com- 
mand. My  proposal  utilizes  the  frame- 
work and  is  founded  upon  the  principle 
of  the  independent  judiciary  which  was 
created  by  the  Military  Justice  Act  of 
1968. 

My  proposal  remains  mindful  of  the 
important  and  legitimate  interest  of  the 
military  in  preserving  discipline.  It  seeks 
to  strike  a  balance  between  this  interest 
and  the  interest  of  procedural  due 
process.  Thus,  while  the  bill  removes 
defense  counsel  and  jury  selection  from 
command  control,  it  does  not  Interfere 
with  the  convening  authority's  control 
over  the  prosecution  of  a  case. 

Under  my  proposal  each  armed  service 
will  establish  an  independent  trial  com- 
mand directly  under  its  Judge  Advocate 
General  or  his  designee.  Each  command 
will  be  divided  into  three  divisions :  First. 
military  judges;  second,  defense  counsel; 
and  third,  court  administrators.  Each 
command  will  be  divided  geographically 
into  judicial  circuits  which  will  be  headed 
by  a  judicial  circuit  officer.  Upon  decid- 
ing to  convene  a  general  or  special  court- 
martial,  the  convening  authority  will 
notify  the  circuit  judicial  officer  in  whose 
circuit  his  command  is  located. 

The  circuit  judicial  officer  will  assign 
from  his  judicial  circuit  the  judge,  the 
defense  attorney  or  attorneys,  and  such 
administrative  personnel  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  the  court-martial.  He  will 
also  assign  defense  counsel  to  special 
courts-martial.  Subject  to  the  regula- 
tions of  each  Armed  Forces  Secretary,  he 
may  also  assign  military  judges  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel  to  special  courts- 
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martial.  The  circuit  judicial  officer  will 
select  the  court  members  of  a  general 
oourt-martial.  In  making  this  selection, 
he  will  employ  the  principle  of  random 
selectlpn  among  those  who  are  eligible. 
Subject  to  the  regulations  of  each  Armed 
Forces  Secretary,  the  circuit  judicial 
officer  also  may  select  the  court  m«nbers 
of  special  courts-martial. 

The  military  judges,  defense  attorneys, 
and  court  administrators  within  each 
division  will  be  accountable  for  their 
court-martial  performance  only  to  their 
superior  officers  within  those  divisions, 
the  circuit  judicial  officer,  and  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  or  his  designee.  Only 
this  line  of  command  will  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  fitness  reports  and  in 
decisions  affecting  the  promotion,  trans- 
fer and  duty  assignment  of  the  military 
personnel  within  each  Armed  Service 
Trial  Command. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  this  bill  for 
appropriate  reference  for  myself  and 
Senators  Case,  Eagleton.  Goodell.  Grav- 
el    Javits,    Hart,    Harris,    McCarthy, 

MONDALE.    MUSKIE,    NeLSON,    PELL,    PROX- 

MiRE,  Randolph.  McGovern,  and  Scott. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

The  bill  (S.  3117)   to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  in  order  to  improve 
the     judicial     machinery     of     military 
courts-martial     by     removing     defense 
counsel  and  jury  selection  from  the  con- 
trol of  a  military  commander  who  con- 
venes a  court-martial  and  by  creating 
an  independent  trial  command  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  command  Influence 
or  the  appearance  of  command  influence 
from  adversely  affecting  the  fairness  of 
military  judicial  proceedings.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Tydings  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed    Services,    and    ordered    to    be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3117 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  825  Is  amended  by  creating  a 
new  subsection  (a)  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)    The  Judge   Advocate  General  of 
each  armed  force  shall  establish  a  Military 
Trial    Command    which    shall    be   an   inde- 
pendent command  directly  vmder  his  author- 
ity or  the  authority  of  his  designee.  Each 
Military   Trial    Command    shall   be   divided 
into  judicial  circuits  each  of  which  shall  be 
commanded    by    a    Circuit    Judicial    Officer 
and  shall   include   the  following  dmslons: 
(1)     military    Judge    division,    (2)     defense 
counsel    division    and     (3)     cotirt    reporter 
and    administrative    division.    The    military 
members  of  these  divisions  shall  be  under 
the    supervision,    direction    and    control   of 
only   their  superiors   within  their  division, 
the  Circuit  Judicial  Officer  and  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  or  his  designee  and  shaU 
perform  duties  of  a  judicial  or  nonjudicial 
nature   other  than  those   relating  to  their 
primary  duty  within  the  division  only  wiien 
so  assigned  by  these  superiors. 

"(2)   The  authority  convening  a  general  or 
special  court-martial  shell  promptly  so  notify 


the  Circuit  JudlcUl  Officer  at  the  circuit  in 
which  the  authority's  command  is  located.' 
(2)  Existing  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c)(1), 
(c)(2),  (d)(1),  and  (d)(2)  of  section  826 
shall  be  changed  to  subsections  (b).  (c). 
(d)(1).  (d)(2),  (e)(1).  and  (e)(3).  re- 
spectively. 

(8)  Subsection  (e)  (2)  of  section  826  shall 
be  amended  as  follows : 

"When  convening  a  special  court-martial, 
the  convening  authority  shall  detail  as  mem- 
bers  thereof  such   members   of   the   armed 
forces  as,  in  his  opinion,  are  best  qualified  for 
the  duty  by  reason  of  age,  education,  train- 
ing, experience,  length  of  service,  and  Judicial 
temperament.  For  each  general  court-martial, 
the  Circuit  Judicial  Officer,  upon  notification 
of  the  convening  authority  of  his  Intent  to 
convene  a  general  court  martial,  shall  select 
at  random  the  members  of  the  court  from 
among  those  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  are 
eligible  and  available  within  the  circuit.  No 
member   of   an   armed    force   Is   eligible   to 
serve  as  a  member  of  a  general  or  special 
court-martial  when  he  is  the  accuser  or  a 
witness   for   the   prosecution   or   has   acted 
as  Investigating  officer  or  as  counsel  In  the 
same  case." 

(6)   The  first  sentence  of  section  826(0) 
shall  be  amended  as  follows:  "The  military 
judge  of   a   general  covirt-martlal   shall  be 
designated  by  the  Circuit  Judicial  Officer  of 
the  circuit  In  which  the  general  court-martial 
shall  be  held  for  detail  by  the  convening 
authority,    and,    unless    the    court-martial 
was  convened  by  the  President  or  the  Secre- 
tary concerned,  neither  the  convening  au- 
thority nor  any  member  of  his  staff  shall  pre- 
pare or  review   any   report   concerning  the 
effectiveness,  fitness,  or  efficiency  of  the  mili- 
tary Judge  so  detailed,  which  relates  to  his 
performance  of  duty  as  a  military  Judge.  A 
commissioned  officer  who  is  certified  to  be 
qualified  for  duty  as  a  military  judge  of  a 
general    court-martial    may    perform    such 
duties  only  when  he  is  assigned  to  the  mili- 
tary Judges  division  of  a  particular  Judicial 
clrciUt  under  the  Military  Trial  Command 
of   the   armed   force   of  which   the  military 
Judge  Is  a  member." 

(6)  Section  827(a)  is  amended  as  follows: 
"(1)  For  each  general  and  special  court 
martial  the  authority  convening  the  court 
shall  detail  trial  counsel  and  such  assistants 
as  he  considers  appropriate.  No  person  who 
has  acted  as  investigating  officer,  military 
Judge  or  court  member  in  any  case  may  act 
later  as  trial  counsel  or  assistant  trial  counsel 
in  the  same  case. 

"(2)  For  each  general  and  special  court- 
martial  the  Circuit  Judicial  Officer,  upon 
notification  by  the  convening  authority  of 
his  intent  to  convene  a  court-martial,  shall 
designate  from  those  assigned  to  the  Defense 
Division  of  the  Judicial  Circuit  In  which  the 
court-martial  shall  be  held  a  defense  counsel 
and  such  assistants  as  he  considers  appro- 
priate to  represent  the  accvised  In  the  court - 
martial.  Neither  the  convening  authority, 
nor  any  member  of  his  staff  shall  prepare 
or  review  any  report  concerning  the  effec- 
tiveness, fitness  or  efficiency  of  the  defense 
counsel  so  designated." 

(7)  Section  827(c)(2)  and  827(c)(3)  are 
amended  by  deleting  from  each  the  words 
"detailed  by  the  convening  authority." 

(8)  Section  828  shall  be  amended  as  fol- 
lows: "Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  the  Circuit  Judicial  Offi- 
cer, upon  notification  by  the  convening  au- 
thority of  his  Intent  to  convene  a  court- 
martial,  shall  assign  from  the  court  reporter 
and  administrative  division,  court  reporters 
and  such  other  administrative  personnel  as 
he  considers  appropriate,  who  shall  record 
the  proceedings  of  and  testimony  taken  be- 
fore the  court  and  perform  other  administra- 
tive duties." 


8  3118— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  AMENDMENT  OP 
NATIONAL  SEA  GRANT  COLLEGE 
AND  PROGRAM  ACT  OP  1966 


Mr.  PEIL.  Mr.  President,  3  years  ago 
the  Congress  gave  its  approval  to  the 
National  Sea  Grant  College  and  Pro- 
gram Act  of  1966.  The  intent  of  that  act 
was  to  stimulate  a  more  Intensive  na- 
tional effort  In  the  marine  sciences  and 
marine  engineering.  The  act  was  de- 
signed to  apply  to  this  Nation  s  marine 
resources  the  combination  of  education, 
applied  research,  and  extension  services 
that  has  been  so  spectacularly  success- 
ful through  the  land-grant  coUege  sys- 
tem In  developing  our  agricultural 
resources. 

As  the  coauthor  of  the  Sea  Grant  Col- 
lege Act,  I  have  followed  very  closely  the 
development  of  the  program.  I  can  report 
that  the  sea-grant  college  program  in  its 
first  2  full  years  of  operation  has  showed 
every  indication  of  living  up  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  Congress,  despite 
rather  limited  funding. 

The  program  has  been  given  an  enthu- 
siastic reception  by  every  segment  of  the 
oceanologlc  community  In  the  United 
States.  Our  universities  and  colleges,  the 
scientific  community,  industry.  State 
and  local  governments,  all  have  given  the 
sea-grant  college  program  warm  en- 
dorsements. 

They  have  applied  for  participation  in 
the  program,  with  matching  funds  in 
hand,  far  beyond  the  fiscal  capacity  of 
the  program  to  accommodate  their  pro- 
posals. 

As  a  result  of  the  sea-grant  coUege 
program,  expansion  of  education  pro- 
grams for  marine  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technicians  Is  underway;  applied  re- 
search projects  are  being  supported  that 
explore  promising  potentials  for  Increas- 
ing the  yield  of  the  sea;  and  sea-grant 
institutions  are  beginning  to  reach  out 
to  the  fishermen  and  marine-related 
businessmen  to  discover  their  problems 
and  help  to  solve  them.. 

A  few  months  before  approving  the 
sea-grant  college  program,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress  ordered  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  entire  national 
oceanologlc  program.  The  Commission 
on  Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and  Re- 
sources was  established  and  directed  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
for  improvement  of  the  national  pro- 
gram. 

The  Commission  has  now  completed 
its  work  and  submitted  its  report  to  the 
Congress.  The  report.  "Our  Nation  and 
the  Sea,"  includes  several  comments,  ob- 
servations and  specific  recommendations 
relating  to  the  sea-grant  coUege  program. 
These  recommendations,  I  believe,  con- 
stitute a  tribute  both  to  the  concept  of 
the  program  and  to  its  performance  dur- 
ing its  initial  years  of  operation. 

The  Marine  Science  Commission  rec- 
ommended a  significant  broadening  and 
expansion  of  the  national  sea-grant  col- 
lege program  functions.  I  agree  fully  with 
the  Commission's  recommendations  re- 
lating to  the  sea-grant  coUege  program. 
Accordingly.  I  am  today  introducing  a 
biU  to  carry  out  those  recommendations, 
and  to  provide  adequate  financing  for 
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th«  more  extensive  sea-grant  college 
progrmm  envteloned  by  the  Commission. 

I  am  deligUted  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  WaBhlng1»n  (Mr.  Maonuson)  who 
has  exercised  such  outstanding  leader- 
ship toward  development  of  a  national 
oceanologlc  ptogriun,  Is  cosponsoring  this 
bill  along  with  my  senior  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island  (Senator  Putorx). 

I  am  delighted  to  say,  also,  that  a  sim- 
ilar bill  is  being  introduced  today  in  the 
other  body  by  Representative  Paul  Roo- 
EKS  of  Florida.  Representative  Rocnts 
and  I  were  coauthors  of  the  Sea-Grant 
College  Act,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  work- 
ing once  agaiti  with  one  who  has  such  a 
deep  interest  In  our  national  marine  sci- 
ence affairs  svnd  who  has  contributed  so 
much  to  them. 

The  Marine  Science  Commission  urged 
the  Congress  to  authorize  a  new  program 
of  coastal  zoae  laboratories  and  recom- 
mended that  the  program  be  adminis- 
tered through  the  sea  grant  college  pro- 
gram. This  Uill  would  implement  that 
recommendation. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  in 
the  marine  sciences,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
tieed  I5r  proper  management  and  wise 
utilization  of  our  coastal  zone.  This  re- 
gion of  relati^i|ely  shallow  water  along  our 
coasts  and  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
is  the  area  of  most  concentrated  marine 
activity. 

Pressures  for  use  of  this  coastal  zone 
area  are  Increasing  rapidly  and  can  be 
expected  to  continue  to  mount  as  coastal 
populations  grow  and  as  increased  use  of 
the  coastal  zone  is  required  to  meet  rec- 
reational, shipping,  fishing,  and  other 
demands. 

Proper  management  of  this  zone  to 
protect  the  marine  environment  and  to 
provide  maximum  public  benefits  from 
the  competing,  and  at  times  incompati- 
ble, uses  is  imperative. 

In  response  to  this  need,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntt- 
soN)  has  introduced  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1969,  S.  2802.  That 
proposal,  impHementlng  another  recom- 
mendation of  the  Marine  Science  Com- 
mission, would  provide  for  comprehen- 
sive and  coordinated  long-range  plan- 
ning and  management  of  the  coastal 
zone  for  maximum  public  benefit.  I  &m 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  that  bill,  and 
congratulate  Senator  Magnuson  on  this 
demonstration  of  his  continued  leader- 
ship in  oceanologlc  legislati(»i. 

I  believe  the  measure  I  have  intro- 
duced today  is  an  important  complement 
to  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act,  for 
it  would  provide  the  research  facilities 
and  capabilities  required  for  wise  coastal 
zone  management. 

Managemeilt  of  this  coastal  zone  area 
rests  primarily  with  local.  State,  and 
regional  autliorities.  The  coastal  zone 
laboratories  would  be  charged  specifically 
with  providing  information,  assistance, 
and  recommendations  to  the  State  and 
regional  authorities. 

A  series  of  laboratories  is  required  sim- 
ply because  the  characteristics  of  the 
coastal  zone  and  estuarlne  areas  vary 
widely  from  State  to  State  and  region 
to  region.  The  resource  management 
problems  likewise  vary  widely. 

I  would  lllse  to  emphasize,  however, 
that  this  bill  does  not  propose  the  es- 


tablishment of  another  network  of  Fed- 
eral Government  laboratories.  The  coast- 
al zone  laboratory  programs  would  be 
conducted  by  sea-grant  colleges,  and 
other  suitable  institutes,  laboratories,  and 
public  or  private  agencies. 

As  in  other  Sea -Grant  College  Act  pro- 
grams, the  participating  laboratories 
would  be  required  to  provide  matching 
funds  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  Federal 
Government  contribution.  To  assure  that 
the  coastal  zone  laboratories  are  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  State  and  regional 
management  authorities,  the  bill  requires 
that  research  programs  of  the  labora- 
tories be  planned  in  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate management  authorities. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  with  the  Ma- 
rine Science  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion that  the  sea-grrant  college  program 
is  the  logical  administrative  vehicle  for 
the  coastal  zone  laboratories  program. 

Many  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
currently  receiving  sea-grant  college  pro- 
gram support  are  already  deeply  involved 
in  scientlflc  exploration  and  investigation 
of  the  coastal  zone  in  their  immediate 
vicinity.  In  fact,  90  percent  of  the  proj- 
ects being  supported  under  the  sea-grant 
college  program  involve  work  in  the 
coastal  zone.  Many  of  these  colleges  and 
universities  are  State  institutions  and, 
thus,  ideally  suited  to  work  with  State 
and  regional  authorities. 

The  Conmiission  also  recommended 
that  the  existing  prohibition  against  the 
use  of  sea-grant  college  funds  for  con- 
struction, purchase  and  repair  of  vessels 
and  other  facilities  be  eliminated. 

The  prohibition  against  use  of  sea- 
grant  college  funds  for  "bricks  and 
mortar"  was  included  in  the  original  act 
because  of  strong  convictions  that  the 
limited  funds  authorized  for  the  program 
in  its  initial  years  should  be  concentrated 
on  projects  and  programs,  not  construc- 
tion. I  believe  that  was  a  sound  decision. 

The  Commission  concluded,  however, 
that  if  the  sea-grcuit  college  program  is 
to  be  a  fully  effective  instrument  for  new 
programs  contemplated  for  it,  the  prohi- 
bition must  be  removed.  I  accept  the 
Coimnission's  recommendation  and  have 
incorporated  it  into  my  bill. 

The  Marine  Science  Commission  of- 
fered several  additional  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  sea-grant  college  pro- 
gram. These  recommendations  do  not  re- 
quire sE>ecific  legislative  action  for  imple- 
mentation. For  example,  the  Commission 
recommended  that  the  sea  grant  college 
program  expand  its  support  for  ocean 
engineering  and  marine  technician  train- 
ing at  all  levels,  and  that  it  aid  selected 
universities  in  the  application  of  social 
sciences  to  marine  affairs. 

These  recommendations  call  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  currently  authorized  sea- 
grant  college  program  activities.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  no  expansion  will  be 
possible  unless  adequate  funds  are  au- 
thorized and  appropriated.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent that  if  the  sea- grant  college  pro- 
gram is  to  be  expanded  to  include  ad- 
ministration of  a  coastal  zone  labora- 
tories program,  and  to  include  assistance 
in  construction  and  repair  of  vessels  and 
other  facilities,  increased  funds  will  be 
required. 

In  recognition  of  this  need,  my  bill 
provides  a  new  basis  for  funding  of  the 


program.  The  bill  provides  that  the  first 
$50  million  in  Federal  revenue  in  each 
fiscal  year  from'  leases  and  rents  from 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  be  placed 
in  a  sea-grant  college  fimd.  Congress 
would  be  authorized  to  appropriate  from 
this  fund  in  each  fiscal  year  such 
amounts  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  financing 
makes  good  sense.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
appropriate  use  of  revenues  the  Federal 
Government  derives  from  the  marine 
wealth  of  the  Continental  Shelf  than  to 
reinvest  those  funds  in  research,  educa- 
tion, and  extension  services  designed  to 
develop,  protect,  and  wisely  manage  our 
marine  resources. 

Indeed,  when  I  first  introduced  the 
sea-grant  college  bill  in  1965, 1  proposed 
the  earmarking  of  a  portion  of  the  Ccwi- 
tinental  Shelf  revenues  to  finance  the 
program.  I  reluctantly  withdrew  that 
provision  from  the  bill  because  of  very 
strong  opposition  at  that  time  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  situation  has  now  changed  some- 
what. The  Congress  last  year  earmarked 
a  portion  of  Federal  Continental  Shelf 
revenues  for  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund,  and  Senator  Magnttson, 
who  also  proposed  in  the  last  Congress 
the  earmarking  of  a  portion  of  these 
funds  for  marine  sciences,  has  proposed 
similar  funding  for  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1969.  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  will  concur  in  this  approach  to 
adequate  fimding  for  these  programs. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  the  Congress  have 
for  the  past  2  years  deferred  acting  on 
most  new  legislation  in  oceanology  and 
the  marine  sciences,  awaiting  the  report 
of  the  Marine  Science  Commission. 

We  now  have  that  report.  I  believe  we 
have  a  resnponsibiUty  now  to  give  the 
Commission  report  the  moat  careful 
study,  and  to  move  ahead  vigorously  with 
the  establishment  of  a  well -coordinated 
national  oceanologlc  program  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  coming  decades. 

I  would  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  fact  that  although  the  Ma- 
rine Science  Commission  recommended 
an  extensive  reorganization  of  our  na- 
tional marine  sciences  program,  the 
Commission  urged  that  action  on  specific 
recommendations  not  be  made  to  await  a 
decision  on  reorganization. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  that  recommenda- 
tion, which  I  believe  is  a  wise  one,  that 
I  have  today  introduced  these  amend- 
ments to  the  National  See  Grant  College 
and  Program  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t«npore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  summary  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  bill  (8.  3118)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  College  and  Program 
Act  of  1966  in  order  to  authorize  coastal 
zone  laboratory  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pkll  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Macnttson,  and  Mr.  Pas- 
TORZ),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  cm  Com- 
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merce.  and  oKlered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  f(^ows: 

S.   3118 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
o1  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  in  Congrest  assembled.  That  eectlon 
203  of  tUe  National  Sea  Grant  College  and 
program  Act  of  1966  U  amended  (1)  by  In- 
serting after  paragraph  (c)  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows: 

"(d)  that  management  of  the  coastal  zone 
to  preserve  and  develop  Its  rich  resouroee 
and  to  provide  maximum  pubUc  benefits  from 
those  resources  reqvOres  increased  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  characteristics  and  proc- 
esses   of    the    coasUl    zone    and    estuarlne 

and  (3)  by  redeslgnaUng  paragraph  (d)  and 
(e)  as  paragraphs  (e)  and  (f).  respectively, 
and  (3)  by  striking  In  the  paragraph  redesig- 
nated (e)  the  following:  "(a),  (b),  and  (c) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(a),  (b),  (c) 
and  (d)". 

S«c.  2.  (a)  Section  203(b)(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional sea  Grant  OsUege  and  Program  Act 
of  1968  Is  amended  by  striking  the  comma 
after  "June  SO,  1970,  not  to  exceed  the  sum 
of  $15,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
a  period,  and  by  striking  aU  that  follows 
through  "Congress  may  hereafter  specifically 
authorize  by  law." 

(b)  Section  203(b)  of  such  Aot  is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3)  and  by  lasertlng  before  such 
paragraph  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  initial  S&O.OOO.OOO  of  aU  revenues 
received  In  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
June  30.  1970,  to  the  extent  such  revenues 
othervTlse  would  be  deposited  In  miscella- 
neous receipts  of  the  United  State*  Treas- 
ury under  the  Outer  Contlnentel  Shelf  Lands 
Act  (67  Stat.  462:  43  U.S.C.  1337  et  seq.). 
Including  the  funds  held  In  ewsrow  un<ter 
the  interim  agreement  of  October  13,  1956, 
between  the  United  States  and  Ixrulslana,  to 
the  extent  the  United  States  Is  determined  to 
be  entitled  to  such  escrow  funds,  shall  be 
placed  in  a  special  fund  In  the  Treasury  to 
be  known  as  the  'Sea  Grant  CoUegee  Fund". 
Moneys  In  such  Fund  shall  be  used  only  for 
the  purpoeee  of  the  National  Sea  Grant  and 
Program  Act  of  1966,  and  are  hereby  author- 
ized for  such  use  to  the  extent  made  avail- 
able In  appropriation  Acts. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  SecOon  204(b)  of  the  Na/tlonal 
Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act  of  1966 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (2).  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  clavise  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and 
by  inserting  after  such  clause  (3)  a  new 
clause  as  follows: 

"(4>  Initiating  and  supporting  coastal  zone 
laboratory  programs  which  (A)  are  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  comprehensive  sci- 
entific investigations  of  the  characteristics 
and  processes  of  the  coastal  zone  and  estu- 
arlne areas  of  the  State  or  region  in  which 
such  laboratories  are  established  In  order  to 
provide  necessary  Information,  asstetance 
and  recommendations  to  the  appropriate 
State,  regional  or  federal  government  author- 
ities responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
coastal  zone  and  estuarlne  areas,  and  (B) 
are  carried  out  by  sea  grant  colleges  and 
other  suitable  Institutions,  laboratories  or 
public  or  private  agencies." 

(b)  Section  204  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  subparagraph  (d)  (2) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  new  subpara- 
graph as  follows : 

"(2)  Payments  by  the  Foundation  to  any 
participant  In  any  program  to  be  carried 
out  under  this  title  may  be  vised  for  the 
rental,  purchase,  construction,  preservation, 
and  repair  of  buildings,  docks,  vessels  and 
equipment  necessary  to  such  program. 

(c)  Section  204  of  such  Act  U  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (h) 
and   (1)   as  subsections  (l)   and   (J)   respec- 


Uv«ly,  and  by  InswUng  art«r  BuDMCtlon  (g) 

a  new  subaeotlon  as  fellows: 

"(h)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
section  304(b)  (4),  the  Foundation  shaU  (A) 
encourage  cooperative  programs  under  which 
a  single  coastal  zone  laboratory  may  serve 
two  or  more  sUtes  whose  coastai  zwiee  and 
estuarlne  areas,  or  portions  thereof,  have  a 
high  degree  of  similarity  In  geographic,  Wo- 
logleal.  chemical  and  physical  characteristics, 
and  (B)  require  submission  of  a  satisfactory 
and  detailed  jwogram  of  scientlflc  mvestl- 
gatlon  by  such  coastal  8one  laboratortes  and 
evidence  that  the  reeearch  program  wm 
planned  In  consultation  with  the  govern- 
mental authorities  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  coastal  zone." 

(d)  Section  204  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  In  redesignated  subsection  (J)  by 
sla-lklng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  cUuse  (3) . 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (4)  and  Inserting  m  Ueu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  clause  (4)  the  foUowlng: 

"(5)  the  term  'coasUl  zone'  means  the 
lands,  waters  and  lands  beneath  the  waters 
In  close  proximity  to  the  coastline  (Including 
the  Great  Lakes)  and  strongly  Influenced  by 
each  other." 

"(6)  the  term  'estuarlne  area'  means  the 
area  In  which  the  marine  environment  meets 
and  Interacts  with  the  fresh  water 
environment." 


The  summary,  presented  by  Mr.  Pell, 
is  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Provisions 

Section  1 :  This  section  amends  the  declara- 
tions and  findings  of  the  Congress  to  Include 
a  new  paragraph  reoogmzlng  the  need  for 
Increased  scientific  knowledge  of  the  coastal 
zone  and  estuarlne  areas  to  preserve  and 
develop  the  reeonirces  of  thoee  areas  and  to 
provide  maximum  public  benefit  from  thoae 
resources. 

Section  2:  This  section  requires  that  the 
first  650,000,000  received  each  year  by  the 
Treasury  Department  In  revenues  from  the 
Outer  Contliiental  Shelf  Lands  Act  be  placed 
In  a  special  "Sea  Grant  Colleges  Fund".  The 
section  further  authorizes  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  from  the  fund  such  amounts  as 
the  Congress  d«ems  necessary  for  use  only 
for  the  programs  authorized  by  the  Sea 
Grant  CoUege  Act  of  1996  as  amended. 

Section  3:  a.  Authorizes  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  as  part  of  the  Sea  Grant 
College  Program,  to  Initiate  and  support 
coastal  zone  laboratory  programs  designed  for 
comprehensive  scientlflc  investigation  of 
coastal  zone  and  estuarlne  characteristics  and 
processes.  The  section  further  provides  that 
such  programs  shall  be  designed  to  provide 
necessary  Information,  assistance  and  recom- 
mendations to  regional.  State  or  Federal  Gov- 
ernment authorities  responsible  for  the 
management  of  the  coastal  zone.  The  pro- 
grams may  be  conducted  through  Sea  Grant 
Colleges,  or  other  suitable  institutions,  lab- 
oratories, or  public  or  private  agencies. 

b.  Removes  the  existing  prohibition 
against  use  of  Sea  Grant  OoUege  Program 
funds  for  rental,  purchase,  construction  and 
preservation  or  vessels,  docks,  buildings  and 
equipment  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct 
of  the  authorized  programs. 

c.  Requires  the  Foundation  In  carrying 
out  the  CJoastal  Zone  Laboratortes  program 
to  encourage  cooperative  programs  under 
which  a  single  laboratory  may  serve  two 
or  more  adjoining  States  whose  coastal  zone 
and  estuarlne  areas  are  highly  similar.  The 
section  further  requires  submission  by  the 
laboratories  of  satisfactory  programs  of 
scientific  investigation  and  evidence  that  the 
research  program  was  planned  In  consulta- 
tion wkth  authorities  responsible  for  man- 
agement of  the  coastal  zome. 

d.  Adds  to  the  act  definitions  of  the  coastal 
zone  and  estuarlne  area. 


S  3120— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  THE  FIVE  CIVI- 
LIZED TRIBES  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmow)  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma.  The  bill  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  intertribal  councU  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  endorsement  of  the  legislative 
council  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Legis- 
lature. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  we  intro- 
duce today,  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Na- 
tional Park  would  encompass  the  areas 
now  included  in  the  Fountainhead  State 
Park  and  the  Arrowhead  State  Park, 
both  of  which  are  located  on  the  shores 
of  the  Eufaula  Reservoir,  which  was 
constructed  and  is  operated  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  These  two 
parks  are  located  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Oklahoma  which  has  the  largest  concen- 
tration of  Indians  belonging  to  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes.  Both  Fountainhead 
State  Park  and  Arrowhead  State  Park 
have  outstanding  lodges  and  other  rec- 
reational faculties  avaUable,  and  m<)6t 
of  these  facilities  were  constructed  by 
the  State  with  loans  obtained  from  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
now  known  as  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration.    ^    ,  _^  _ .      „„ 

Under  the  terms  of  the  leglslaticm  we 
introduce  today,  these  parks  and  lodges 
would  be  a  gift  from  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa to  the  Federal  Government,  in  re- 
turn for  which  the  Federal  Governmoit 
would  consider  "satisfied  in  i^''^J^- 
ligations  of  whatever  kind  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  due  and  o^^^,"*."^^ 
United  States,"  in  connection  with  these 

lodges.  . 

The  American  Indian  Is  a  vital  P^rtot 
American  history  and  culture,  and  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  are  of  special  m- 
terest  in  that  they  were  totally  relocated 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  into  Indian  territory  which  is 
now  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Five  avllized  Tribes 
National  Park  as  proposed  in  this  bill 
will  guarantee  the  preservation  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  State  which  is  filled  with  ed- 
ucational artifacts  and  inspirational  re- 
minders of  the  early  culture  and  society 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Furthermore,  the  Eufaula  Reservoir  is 
a  recreation  paradise  visited  by  thou- 
sands of  people  annually  for  the  purpose 
of  swimming,  boating,  fishing,  and  sim- 
ply relaxing  and  enjoying  the  esthetic 
beauty  of  the  eastern  hills  of  Okla- 
homa. The  State  of  Oklahoma  has  con- 
structed the  Fountainhead  and  Arrow- 
head State  lodges  on  the  shores  of  this 
beautiful  lake,  and  these  lodges  provide 
the  most  modem  accommodations  avail- 
able anywhere.  The  establishment  of  a 
national  park  which  would  include  these 
two  outstanding  lodges,  plus  the  sur- 
rounding landscape,  would  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  our  already 
overburdened  national  recreational  facil- 
ities and  would,  of  course,  provide  yet 
another  point  of  interest  for  thousands 
of  people  who  travel  annually  to  the  na- 
tional porks  throughout  the  United 
States. 
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Mr.  Preeld^t,  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
in  the  development  of  Fountainhead 
State  Park  and  Arrowhead  State  Park 
did  an  excellent  job  in  preserving  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  area ;  and,  the  ar- 
chitectural design  of  the  lodges  and 
other  facilities  blend  well  with  the  sur- 
rounding scenery. 

Interstate  Highway  40  and  the  Indian 
Nations  Turnpike  both  pass  within  a 
short  dlstanoe  of  Arrowhead  and  Foun- 
tainhead St^te  Parks,  and  both  these 
State  parks  *re  convenient  to  the  large 
metropolitan  areas  of  Oklahoma  City. 
Tulsa,  Dallasj  Fort  Worth,  and  even  Lit- 
tle Rock,  and  St.  Louis.  I  feel  that  the 
part  this  are»  of  Oklahoma  has  played 
in  the  histort  of  our  country  and  in  the 
history  of  the  American  Indian  under- 
lines the  nee<|  for  us  to  assure  its  preser- 
vation for  future  generations  to  study 
and  enjoy.  Tl^e  scenic  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape and  thje  modem  lodges  and  other 
facilities  woWd  certainly  make  Foun- 
tainhead and  Arrowhead  State  Park  an 
asset  to  our  national  park  system.  The 
State,  as  I  have  stated  earlier,  is  will- 
ing to'tum  these  two  facilities  over  to 
the  National  Park  Service  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  professional  man- 
agement cap^>ilitles  which  the  National 
Park  Servlcel  has  so  admirably  demon- 
strated in  i^reservlng  other  areas  of 
historical  md  esthetic  significance 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  feel  that 
both  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  will  benefit  as  a  result 
of  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
Therefore,  I  urge  its  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  Senate. 

The  PREaiDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  win  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred.         , 

The  bill  (3.  3120)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  Natloiial  Park  in  the  State  of  Ok- 
lahoma, introduced  by  Mr.  Harris,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Bellmon,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committ^  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


ADDmONA^    COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

S.    2004 

Mr.  BYRDJof  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  Unanimous  consent,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  <Mr. 
Long  ) ,  that,  at  the  next  printing,  his 
name  be  add^  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2004, 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  estat^lish  orderly  procedures  for 
the  consideration  of  applications  for  re- 
newal of  broadcast  licenses. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  dONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 46— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  A  RE- 
PORT, EINTTTLED  "HANDBOOK 
FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS,"  AS  A  SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT 

Mr.  BIBLI:  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  46)  relative  to 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  a  pub- 
lication of  th^  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  entitled  "Handbook 
for  Small  B|isiness,   3d  Edition.   1969," 


which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Bible  when  he 
submitted  the  concurrent  resolution  ap- 
pear later  in  the  Record  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  278— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  RELATING  TO 
FEES  OF  WITNESSES  APPEARING 
BEFORE  SENATE  COMMITTEES— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  91-515) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
278) ;  and  submitted  a  report  thereon, 
which  resolution  was  placed  on  the 
calendar  and  the  report  was  ordered  to 
be  printed : 

S.  Rks.  278 
Resolved,  That  witnesses  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  Senate  or  any  of  its  com- 
mittees shall  be  entitled  to  a  witness  fee 
rated  at  not  to  exceed  $25  for  each  full  day 
si>ent  In  traveling  to  and  from  the  place  of 
examination  and  for  each  full  day  In  attend- 
ance. A  witness  shall  also  be  entitled  to  re- 
imbursement of  the  actual  and  necessary 
transportation  expenses  Incurred  by  him  in 
traveling  to  and  from  the  place  of  examina- 
tion. In  no  case  to  exceed  20  cents  a  mile  for 
the  distance  actually  traveled  by  him  for 
the  purpose  of  appearing  as  a  witness  if  such 
distance  Is  not  more  than  six  hundred  miles 
or  12  cents  a  mile  If  such  distance  Is  more 
than  six  hundred  miles. 


FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1969— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    267 

Ml-.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Brooke,  Case, 
CooK,  Goodell.  Gravel,  iNOtnrE,  Ma- 
THiAS,  Nelson.  Packwood,  Randolph, 
ScHWEiKER,  Stevens,  and  Tydings,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  us,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill  2986, 
the  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1969.  My 
amendment  is  entitled  "Day  Care  Facil- 
ity Construction  Amendment." 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions to  help  meet  the  acquisition  or  con- 
struction cost  of  day-care  centers  in 
communities  where  such  facilities  are 
needed. 

The  Federal  funding  of  day-care  cen- 
ters Is  not  a  new  or  novel  idea.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  manpower  needs  of  World 
War  n.  During  one  of  the  more  critical 
periods  of  the  war.  Federal  funds  under 
the  Lanham  Act  were  made  available  to 
the  States  on  an  Inducement  to  provide 
day  care  for  the  children  of  mothers 
who  worked  in  wartime  industries.  This 
Federal  funding  terminated  after  the 
war,  however.  In  anticipation  of  working 
mothers  returning  to  their  household 
duties  on  a  full-time  basis.  The  need  for 
day-care  services,  it  seemed,  would  thus 
disappear. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  working 
mother  did  not  disapp)ear  from  the 
American  scene.  Many  families  dis- 
covered that  a  second  income  had  be- 
come indispensable.  Working  mothers 
were  reluctant  to  relinquish  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  personal  independ- 


ence brought  by  their  own  pay  checks. 
In  addition,  American  business  dis- 
covered that  it  could  ill  afford  to  lose  the 
pool  of  talent  and  energy  provided  by 
the  working  mother  and  accordingly, 
encouraged  women  to  remain  employed 
through  salary  and  work  incentives 

Today,  there  is  an  increasing  need  for 
women  in  the  job  market  and  an  in- 
creasing nimiber  of  women  who  need  or 
will  need  jobs.  A  significant  number  are 
mothers,  many  of  whom  are  the  sole  sup- 
port of  their  families.  Some  are  mothers 
now  receiving  welfare  payments  under 
the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren program  who  will  be  equipped  to  as- 
sume employment  when  they  receive 
training  under  the  work  incentive  pro- 
gram. 

Day -care  facilities  are  needed  for  the 
children  of  all  these  mothers  and  I  ad- 
vocate a  Federal  program  that  will  con- 
tribute to  their  construction.  As  an  ini- 
tial step  toward  a  more  comprehensive 
program,  however,  I  feel  we  should  be- 
gin to  provide  such  facilities  where  they 
are  most  urgently  needed.  I  am,  there- 
fore, proposing  that  we  concentrate  first 
efforts  on  building  day-care  centers  for 
the  children  of  low-income  working 
mothers  and  mothers  on  welfare.  For 
these  mothers,  the  availability  of  full- 
or  part-time  day  care  for  their  children 
often  determines  whether  they  will  or 
can  work;  whether  their  children  will 
receive  supervised  care  or  roam  the 
streets. 

There  are  numerous  social  benefits 
that  will  accrue  from  providing  adequate 
day  care  for  these  families.  To  begin 
with,  children  will  be  attended  in  cen- 
ters where  their  welfare  is  paramount 
and  where  they  will  assimilate  social  be- 
havior meeting  society  norms.  These 
children  will  receive  an  education  as  well 
as  good  care — both  of  which  are  vital  if 
they  are  to  become  productive  members 
of  society  when  they  mature.  In  addi- 
tion, more  women  who  are  physically 
capable  and  imencumbered  by  very 
small  children  or  infirm  members  of 
their  families  could  participate  in  job 
training  programs  and  go  to  work.  Their 
addition  to  the  labor  force  would  effect 
tremendous  savings  in  Federal  and  State 
expenditures  as  they  begin  to  support 
their  families. 

For  the  city  of  Chicago  alone,  for 
example,  it  has  been  estimated  that  if 
2,000  mothers  who  are  receiving  AFDC 
grants  could  be  placed  in  gainful  em- 
ployment there  would  be  a  savings  of 
$12  million  a  year  in  State  and  Federal 
funds.  This  situation  in  Chicago  is  not 
unique;  it  exists  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent  in  cities  and  towns  across  the 
coimtry. 

Finally,  the  expansion  of  the  labor 
force  and  the  reduction  of  poverty  which 
will  occur  as  more  mothers  work  will 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  our  economy 
and  the  development  of  our  society. 

The  Federal  Government  has  re- 
sponded to  the  national  need  for  day- 
care programs  in  a  variety  of  ways,  in  a 
number  of  Federal  departments.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  most  of  these  programs 
are  geared  toward  stafl&ng  and  training 
people  to  staff  day-care  centers. 

It  is  estimated  that  federally  assisted 
day-care  programs  are  currently  serving 
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more  than  75,000  children  and  that  ap- 
proximately 325,000  more  are  being  pro- 
vided day-care  services  for  State  and 
local  governments,  churches,  both  non- 
profit and  profit  organizations,  and 
private  industry.  These  400,000  children, 
however,  represent  but  a  fraction  of  those 
who  could  benefit  by  day-care  programs. 
In  Illinois  alone  there  are  over  300,000 
children  in  families  receiving  AFDC  pay- 
ments. And  as  of  March  of  this  year, 
there  were  4.8  million  such  children  in 
the  country.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
mothers  of  some  of  these  children  could 
not  work  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  day- 
care services  for  a  great  proportion  of 
these  children  would  permit  mothers  to 
obtain  job  training  and  employment. 

President  Nixon  in  his  bold  new  wel- 
fare reform  proposal  has  taken  a  major 
step  in  insuring  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive day-care  programing.  He  has 
both  called  public  attention  to  the  need 
for  day-care  services  and  committed 
more  Federal  funds,  $1,600  per  child  a 
year,  to  provide  day  care  for  children  of 
welfare  recipients  who  are  being  trained 
or  working. 

The  amendment  I  am  submitting  today 
will  complement  the  President's  proposal 
by  providing  the  third  ingredient  for  ade- 
quate day  care — funds  for  the  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  or  remodeling  of  build- 
ings for  day-care  centers. 

The  day-care  facility  construction 
amendment  to  the  Family  Assistance  Act 
of  1969  enables  the  Federal  Government 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public 
and  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations 
to  meet  part  of  the  cost  of  the  acquisition 
or  construction  of  day-care  facilities  in 
localities  where  they  are  needed.  Priority 
would  be  given  to  the  development  of 
day-care  centers  in  low-income  areas  and 
for  children  of  low-income  facilities  or 
welfare  recipients. 

Funds  will  also  be  available  for  the  re- 
modeling of  an  existing  structure  so  that 
It  meets  local  and  Federal  requirements 
for  day-care  centers.  This  is  an  especial- 
ly Important  provision  since  in  many 
communities  church  basements  and  Sun- 
day school  rooms  as  well  as  other  build- 
ings are  readily  available  for  day-care 
use  but  remain  unused  because  they  fail 
to  meet  exacting  codes.  Modification  of 
these  structures  with  Federal  funds 
would  provide  the  communities  with  ade- 
quate physical  plants  for  day-care  cen- 
ters. 

The  financial  assistance  provided  in 
this  legislation  would  be  spread  over  a 
4-year  period  so  that  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  facilities  could  be  constructed.  A 
total  of  $45  million  would  be  authorized 
for  appropriation  for  the  first  year  and 
the  dollar  level  would  increase  by  10 
percent  each  year  to  offset  rising  cost 
levels. 

The  impact  of  this  $208,842,000  over  4 
years  would  be  substantial.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  building  a  day- 
care facility  for  a  40-child  program  is 
$96,000.  This  means  that  the  construc- 
tion funds  provided  in  the  bill  would 
create  day  care  facilities  for  almost  2 
million  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  amendment  be 
printed  In  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks and  urge  prompt  action  on  It. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  267)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
follows : 

AMENDMENT   NO.    267 

Beginning  on  page  40,  line  9,  strike  out  all 
through  page  42,  line  3,  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

•Day  Cake  PACii-rriES  Construction 

"STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

•Sec.  437.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  finds  and 
declares  that  (A)  because  women  are  assum- 
ing an  evermore  Important  role  in  the  Na- 
tion's work  force.  (B)  because  of  the  increas- 
ing complexities  of  society,  and  (C)  becaxise 
many  parents  are  financially  unable  to  pro- 
vide adequate  day  care  services  for  their 
children,  there  is  an  urgent  and  growing 
need  to  provide  adequate  day  care  facilities 
to  provide  proper  care  of  the  children  of 
working  mothers  and  of  other  children  who 
are  in  need  of  care  outside  the  home. 

"(2)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  organizations  to  meet  part 
of  the  cost  of  acquisition  or  construction  of 
day  care  facilities  In  communities  where  such 
facilities  are  needed. 

"Authorization  of  Appropriations 
"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $45,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1971,  $49.- 
500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972    $54,450,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June     30,     1973.     and     $59,895,000     for     the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1974. 
"State  Allotments 
"(c)(1)    Each  State  shall  be  entitled  for 
each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  which  ends  June  30,  1971,  to  an  allot- 
ment of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b). 

"(2)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal  year — 

"(A)  75  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  avail- 
able for  allotment  in  the  manner  provided 
in  paragraph  (3)  (A):  and 

"(B)  25  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  avail- 
able for  allotment:  in  the  manner  provided 
in  paragraph  (3)  (B). 

"(3)  (A)  The  sums  available  for  allot- 
ment under  paragraph  (2)  (A)  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  allotted  as  follows:  Each  State 
shall  be  allotted  an  amount  of  such  sums 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  sums  as 
the  number  of  children  under  age  15  in  such 
State  who  are  receiving  welfare  assistance 
bears  to  the  number  of  children  under  age 
15  in  all  the  States  who  are  receiving  wel- 
fare assistance. 

"(B)  The  sums  available  for  allotment 
under  paragraph  (2)  (B)  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  allotted  as  follows :  Each  State  shall 
be  allotted  an  amount  of  such  sums  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  the 
number  of  children  under  age  15  in  such 
State  bears  to  the  number  of  children  under 
age  15  in  all  the  States. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (A),  the 
term  "welfare  assistance"  refers  to  benefits 
in  the  form  of  money  payments  (i)  under 
a  State  program  approved  under  part  A  of 
title  IV  prior  to  the  efTective  date  of  part  D 
of  title  IV  (as  added  by  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1969)  or  (11)  part  D  of  title 
IV  (as  added  by  such  Act) . 

"(4)  AUocatlonsunder  paragraph  (3)  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
data  available  to  the  Secretary  immediately 
prior  to  the  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which 
such  allocations  are  made.  The  Secretary,  in 
determining  the  number  of  individuals  re- 
ferred  to   in   subparagraph    (A)    or    (B)    of 


paragraph  (3)  shall  use  a  monthly  aver««« 
over  such  period  of  time  (not  in  excess  of 
one  year)   as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

"(6)  Any  sum  allotted  to  a  State  for  a  fis- 
cal year  under  this  subsection  and  remain- 
ing unobligated  at  the  t-nd  of  such  year 
shall  remain  available  to  cuch  State,  for  th« 
purpose  for  which  made,  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  (and  for  such  year  only),  in  addition 
to  the  sums  allotted  to  such  State  for  such 
next  fiscal  year. 

"General  Regulations 
"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  by  general  regu- 
lations prescribe — 

"(1)  the  general  manner  in  which  the 
State  agency  (designated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section ( d )  (1 )  ( A )  )  shall  determine  the  pri- 
ority of  day  care  facilities  based  on  the  rela- 
tive need  lor  such  facilities  in  the  various 
areas  of  the  State,  giving  special  considera- 
tion to  neighborhoods  of  low  per  capita  in- 
come; 

"(2)  general  standards  of  construction  and 
initial  equipment  for  day  care  facilities  of 
different  size  and  in  different  types  of  lo- 
cation; and 

"(3)  criteria  for  determlnmg  need  for  day 
care  facilities. 

"State  Plans 
"(e)(1)   Any  State  desiring  to  participate 
in  the  program  established  by  this  section 
mxist  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  State  j^an 
which — 

"(A)  designates  a  single  State  agency  as 
the  sole  agency  for  the  administration  of  the 
plan,  or  designates  such  agency  as  the  sole 
agency  for  supervising  the  administration  of 
the  plan; 

"(B)  contains  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  State  agency  designated  in  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (A)  will  have  authority 
to  carry  out  such  plan  In  conformity  with 
this  section,  and  will  cooperate  with  other 
State  and  local  agencies  concerned  with 
child  care  programs; 

"(C)  provides  for  the  designation  oi  a 
State  advisory  council,  which  shall  include 
representatives  of  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations or  groups,  and  of  public  agencies, 
concerned  with  the  health,  education,  and 
welfare  of  young  children  to  consult  with 
the  State  agency  in  carrying  out  the  plan; 

"(D)  sets  forth,  in  accordance  with  criteria 
establUhed  in  regulations  prescribed  under 
subsection  (d)  and  on  the  basis  of  a  state- 
wide inventory  of  existing  day  care  facili- 
ties, a  survey  of  need  for  such  faclUtiee  in 
the  various  communities  of  the  State; 

"(E)  establishes  a  program  for  acquisition 
and  construction  of  day  care  facilities  which 
program  conforms  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (d)  and  is  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  revealed  pursuant  to  the 
survey  conducted  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(D); 

"(P)  sets  forth  the  relative  need,  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (d),  and  providee 
for  the  meeting  of  such  need,  insofar  aa 
financial  resources  available  for  such  pur- 
pose make  possible,  in  the  order  of  such 
relative  need; 

"(G)  provides  such  methods  of  admin- 
istration of  the  State  plan.  Including  meth- 
ods relating  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  personnel  standards  on  a 
merit  basis  (except  that  the  Secretary  shall 
exercise  no  authority  with  respect  to  the 
selection,  tenure  of  ofBce,  or  compensation 
of  any  individual  employed  in  accordance 
with  such  methods ) ,  as  are  found  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  plan: 

"(H)  provides  for  affording  to  every  ap- 
plicant for  a  grant  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  before  the  State  agency; 

"(I)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  require, 
and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
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acccM  thereto  as  the  Secretary  zn«y  find 
necessary  to  wsure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  sucii  records; 

"(J)  provides  that  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  0nlted  States  or  his  duly  author- 
ized representative  shall  have  access  for  the 
purpoee  of  ai)dlt  and  examination  to  the 
records  specified  in  subparagraph   (I):   and 

"(K)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  lees  often  than 
annually,  review  Its  State  plan  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  any  modifications  thereof 
which  It  consUlers  necessary. 

"(3)  The  3ecretary  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  compiles  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph ( I ) .  If  ^y  such  plan  or  modification 
thereof  shall  kave  been  disapproved  by  the 
Secretary  for  failure  to  comply  with  para- 
graph (1) ,  the)  Secretary  shall,  upon  request 
of  the  State  a^ncy,  afford  it  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

"Approval  of  Projects  for  Construction   or 
Acquisition 

"(f)(1)  For  each  project  for  construction 
or  acqiiisltlon  of  a  day  care  faclUty  pursuant 
to  a  State  plaa  approved  under  this  section, 
there  shall  b«  submitted  to  the  Secretary, 
through  the  State  agency,  an  application  by 
the  State  or  ppHtical  subdivision  thereof  or 
.by  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  agency.  If  two 
^r  mpop  such  agencies  Join  In  the  project, 
the  appllcatloit  may  be  filed  by  one  or  more 
of  such  agenctes.  Such  application  shall  set 
forth — 

"(A)  a  des<^ptlon  of  the  site  for  such 
project; 

"(B)  plans  and  sp>eciflcationB  therefor.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  under 
subaectlon  (d); 

"(C)  reasonable  assurance  that  title  to 
such  site  Is  or  will  be  vested  In  one  or  more 
of  the  agencies  filing  the  appUcatlon  or  In  a 
public  or  oth^r  nonprofit  agency  which  is 
to  operate  the  ifacUity  after  it  is  acquired  or 
when  construction  Is  completed,  as  the  case 
may  be; 

"(D)  reasonable  assurance  that  adequate 
financial  support  will  be  available  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  facility 
after  It  is  acquired,  or  construction  thereof 
la  completed,  &$  the  case  may  be; 

"(E)  reasonalsle  assurance  that  any  laborer 
or  mechanic  eipployed  by  any  contractor  or 
subcontractor  in  the  performance  of  work  on 
the  constructlcua  of  the  facility  will  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  pot  lees  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  I}avl8-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended:  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  re^>ect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  thl^  subparagraph  the  authority 
and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1960  (15  FJl.  3176)  and 
section  2  of  tte  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (40  VBC.  276c) ;  and 

"(F)  reasonat>le  assurance  that  use  of  the 
facility  will  not  be  denied  to  any  child  be- 
cause of  his  r4ce,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin;  and         I 

"(O)  a  certification  by  the  State  agency 
of  the  Federal  ihare  of  the  project. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  such  ap- 
plication If  BuQlclent  funds  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  tjhe  cost  of  such  project  are 
available  from  '  the  allotment  to  the  State, 
and  If  the  Secrttary  finds  (1)  that  the  appli- 
cation contains|  the  reasonable  assurance  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraphs  (C),  (D),  (E), 
and  (F);  (11)  that  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions are  In  accord  with  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  subsection  (d),  (ill) 
that  the  applioatlon  Is  in  conformity  with 
the  State  plan,  approved  under  subsection 
(e)  and  contains  the  assurance  that  In  the 
operation  of  the  project  there  will  be  com- 
pliance with  State  standards  for  operation 
and  maintenance;  and  (iv)  that  the  appU- 
catlon h£is  been  approved  and  recommended 
by  the  State  agency  and  is  entitled  to  priority 


over  other  projects  within  the  State  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  prescribed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(1). 

"(3)  No  appUcatlon  shall  be  disapproved 
until  the  Secretary  has  afforded  the  State 
agency  an  opportumty  tar  a  hearing. 

"(4)  Amendment  of  any  i4>proved  appli- 
cation shaU  be  subject  to  approval  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  original  application. 

"Patksnt  or  OaANTS 
"(g)(1)  Upon  certification  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  the  State  agency,  based  upon  inspec- 
tion by  It,  that  work  has  been  performed 
upon  a  project,  or  purchases  have  been  made, 
in  accordance  with  the  approved  plans  and 
specifications,  and  that  payment  of  an  In- 
stallment is  due  to  the  applicant,  such  in- 
stallment shaU  be  paid  to  the  State,  from 
the  allotment  of  such  State,  except  that 
(1)  If  the  State  is  not  authorized  by  law  to 
Dwke  paymenu  to  the  appUcant,  or  if  the 
State  so  requests,  the  payment  shall  be  made 
directly  to  the  applicant,  (U)  if  the  Secre- 
tary, after  investigation  or  otherwise,  has 
reason  to  beUeve  that  any  act  (or  failure  to 
act)  has  occurred  requiring  action  pursuant 
to  subsection  (h),  payment  may,  after  he 
has  given  the  State  agency  notice  of  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  pursuant  to  such  sub- 
section, be  withheld,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
pending  corrective  action  or  action  based 
on  such  hearing,  and  (Ui)  the  total  of  the 
payments  under  this  paragraph  with  respect 
to  such  project  may  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  such  project. 

"(2)  In  case  an  amendment  to  an  ap- 
proved appUcatlon  Is  approved  as  provided 
in  subsection  (f)  or  the  estimated  cost  of  a 
project  is  revised  upward,  any  additional 
payment  with  respect  thereto  may  be  made 
from  the  aUotment  of  the  State  for  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  such  amendment  or  revision 
Is  approved. 

"WrTHHoiBiNo  or  Payments 

"(h)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
the  State  agency  designated  as  provided  In 
subsection  (e)  (1)  (A) ,  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  State  agency  Is  not  com- 
plying substantially  with  the  provisions  re- 
quired by  subsection  (e)  to  be  Included  in  its 
State  plan;  or 

"(2)  that  any  assurance  required  to  be 
given  in  an  application  filed  imder  subsection 
(f)  is  not  being  or  cannot  be  carried  out;  or 

"(3)  that  there  is  a  substantial  failure  to 
carry  out  plans  and  specifications  approved 
by  the  Secretary  under  subsection   (f);   or 

"(4)  that  adequate  State  funds  are  not 
being  provided  annually  for  the  direct  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan, 

the  Secretary  may  forthwith  notify  the  State 
agency  that — 

"(6)  no  further  payments  will  be  made 
to  the  State  under  this  section,  or 

"(6)  no  further  payments  will  be  made 
from  the  aUotments  of  such  State  under  this 
section  for  any  project  or  projects  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  affected  by  the 
action  or  inaction  referred  to  In  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  this  subsection,  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appro- 
priate under  the  circumstances;  and,  except 
with  regard  to  any  project  for  which  the 
appUcatlon  has  already  been  approved  and 
which  is  not  directly  affected,  further  pay- 
ments may  be  withheld,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
untU  there  is  no  longer  any  failure  to  comply 
(or  carry  out  the  assiuance  or  plans  and 
specifications  or  provide  adequate  State 
funds,  as  the  case  may  be)  or,  if  such  com- 
pUance  (or  other  action)  is  Impossible,  imtll 
the  State  repays  or  arranges  for  the  re- 
payment of  Federal  moneys  to  which  the 
recipient  was  not  entitled. 

"Judicial  Review 
"(1)(1)   If  the  Secretary  refuses  to  approve 
any  appUcatlon  for  a  project  submitted  under 


subsection  (f),  or  the  State  U  dissatisfied 
with  the  Secretary's  action  under  subsection 
(h).  the  State  may  appeal  to  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  such  State  is  located,  by  filing  a  peti- 
tion with  such  cotirt  within  60  days  after 
such  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
forthwith  be  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Secretary,  or  any  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpoee.  The  Secretary 
shall  thereupon  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
action,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28, 
UnHed  States  Code.  Upon  the  fiUng  of  such 
petition,  the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  set  it 
aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  temporary  or  per- 
manently, but  until  the  filing  of  the  record, 
the  Secretary  may  modify  or  set  aside  his 
order. 

"(2)  The  findings  of  the  Secretary  as  to 
the  facts.  If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court,  for 
good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to 
the  Secretary  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Secretary  may  tbereup>on  make  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  bis 
previous  action,  and  shaU  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  Uke- 
wlse  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence. 

"(3)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
action  of  the  Secretary  shaU  be  final,  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Covirt  of  the  United 
States  u|>on  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  The  commencement  of  proceedings  un- 
der this  section  shall  not,  unless  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of 
the  Secretary's  action. 

"Recovery 

"(J)  If  any  facility  with  respect  to  which 
funds  have  been  paid  under  subsection  (g) 
shall,  at  any  time  within  twenty  years  after 
the  completion  of  construction — 

"(1)  is  sold  or  transferred  to  any  person, 
agency  or  organization  (1)  which  is  not 
qualified  to  file  an  appUcatlon  under  sub- 
section (f),  or  (11)  which  Is  not  approved 
as  a  transferee  by  the  State  agency  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  (1)  (A),  or 
Its  successor,  or 

"(2)  ceases  to  be  a  day  care  facility,  un- 
less the  Secretary  determines,  in  accordance 
with  regulations,  that  there  is  good  cause  for 
releasing  the  applicant  or  other  owner  from 
this  obligation, 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  either  the  transferor  or  the  transferee 
(or,  in  the  case  of  a  faclUty  which  has  ceased 
to  be  public  or  nonprofit,  from  the  owners 
thereof)  an  eimount  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought 
In  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  in  which  the  faclUty  is  situ- 
ated) of  so  much  of  the  faclUty  as  consti- 
tuted an  approved  project  or  projects,  as 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  participation 
bore  to  the  cost  of  construction  tinder  such 
project  or  projects.  Such  right  of  recovery 
shall  not  constitute  a  lien  upon  said  faclUty 
prior  to  Judgment. 

"Definitions 
"(k)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)   The  term  'State'  includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"(2)  The  term  "Federal  share'  with  respect 
to  any  project  means  the  proportion  of  the 
coet  of  construction  of  such  project  to  be  paid 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  The  amount  of 
the  Federal  share  for  any  project  shaU  be 
the  amoimt  fixed  by  the  State,  except  that 
the  amotint  so  fixed  shaU  not  be  greater  than 
76  percent,  nor  less  than  25  percent,  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  the  project. 
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"(3)  The  term  'day  care  facility'  means  a 
faculty  which  (1)  is  Ucensed  by  the  State  as 
being  adequate  to  meet  the  needs,  with  re- 
soect  to  health,  safety,  education,  and  recrea- 
tion of  yoimg  chUdren  placed  under  the  care 
of  such  facility  for  aU  or  part  of  the  day, 
and  (11)  meets  any  other  licensing  requU-e- 
ments  Unposed  by  the  political  subdivisions 
in  which  the  faculty  is  located. 

"(4)  The  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to 
any  facility  means  a  facility  which  Is  owned 
and  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  cor- 
porations or  associations  no  part  of  the  earn- 
ings of  which  inures,  or  may  lawfully  Inure, 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
individual.  ,    . 

"(6)  The  term  'construction'  Includes  ac- 
QulslUon  of  land  and  buildings,  construc- 
tion of  new  buildings,  expansion,  remodel- 
ing and  alteration  of  existing  buildings,  and 
initial  equipment  of  any  of  such  buildings 
(but  initial  equipment  shaU  be  taken  into 
account  only  to  the  extent  that  the  cost 
thereof  does  not  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the 
coet  of  construction  attributable  to  items 
other  than  such  equipment);  such  term  also 
Includes  architects'  fees. 

"(6)  The  term  'title',  when  tised  with  ret- 
erence  to  a  site  for  a  project,  means  a  fee 
sUnple  or  such  other  estate  or  Interest  (In- 
cluding a  leasehold  on  which  the  annual 
rental  does  not  exceed  4  per  centum  of  the 
value  of  the  land)  as  the  Secretary  finds 
stiffldent  to  assure  for  a  period  of  not  lees 
than  fifty  years'  undlsttirbed  use  and  poe- 
seeslon  for  the  ptirposee  of  construction  and 
operation  of  the  project. 


Finally,  this  year  school  boards  will 
only  have  6  months  or  less  to  expend 
Federal  funds  before  they  automatically 
revert  to  the  Treasury.  This  short  time 
period  in  which  funds  must  be  spent 
often  leads  to  two  undesirable  results: 
In  an  effort  to  meet  the  June  30  deadline, 
funds  are  often  used  less  efBciently  than 
if  there  had  been  time  for  adequate  plan- 
ning and  preparation;  also,  there  are 
many  instances  of  school  systems  having 
to  return  desperately  needed  funds  to  the 
Treasury  because  there  was  not  time  to 
spend  all  of  the  money  usefully  and  with- 
out waste. 

Several  days  ago,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Jerome  Frampton,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Education, 
describing  the  critical  problems  caused 
by  the  requirement  that  aU  Federal  edu- 
cational appropriations  must  be  spent  by 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
suggesting  a  possible  remedy.  I  would 
like  to  read  this  excellent  letter  into  the 
Record : 


of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  telegrams  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C.,  November  6,  1969. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdinob, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
strongly  support  your  efforts  to  improve  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  Education 
Act  by  amending  section  406  to  aUow  school 
districts  to  use  unexpended  Federal  funds 
from  the  previous  year.  This  provision  intro- 
duced much  needed  flexlbUity.  It  would  re- 
duce waste  by  permitting  more  effective  plan- 
ning. The  present  spend-lt-or-loee-lt  require- 
ment is  costly  and  disruptive.  We  pledge  our 

full  support. 

DAvn>  Selden, 
President.     American    Federation    of 
Teachers. 


AMENDMENT  OP  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OP 
1965— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    268 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
submit  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me  to  S.  2218,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

In  order  to  operate  effectively  and  dis- 
pense funds  efficiently,  school  boards  on 
all  levels  must  begin  formulating  educa- 
tion plans  and  budgets  a  year  before  they 
are  to  go  into  effect.  However,  given  the 
nature  of  the  appropriations  process  in 
Congress,  such  advance  planning  is  vir- 
tually impossible. 

For  example,  the  1969-70  school  year 
will  be  nearly  half  completed  before  the 
Federal  education  appropriations  for 
1969-70  are  enacted  into  law.  School  sys- 
tems across  the  country  have  been  forced 
to  operate  education  programs  involving 
Federal  funding  at  last  year's  levels  since 
they  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  this 
year's  appropriation  will  be.  If  Congress 
significantly  increases  educational  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1970  over  last 
year's  levels— which  I  believe  it  must 
do— the  additional  funds  will  hardly 
come  to  school  systems  under  conditions 
conducive  to  their  efficient  use. 

To  begin  with,  the  schools  will  not  have 
been  able  to  provide  specific  plans  for 
the  use  of  these  funds  because  they  had 
no  way  of  knowing  12  to  18  months  prior 
exactly  how  much  they  would  receive. 
More  importantly,  since  the  money  will 
become  available  midway  through  the 
school  year,  it  will  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  integrate  this  money  into  existing 
programs  and  plans.  For  teachers,  coun- 
selors, administrators  and  new  curricula 
must  be  hired  and  Initiated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year  for  maximum 
effectiveness. 


Mabtuvnd  State  Department  of 
Edttcation, 

Baltimore,  October  30.  1969. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tttinos, 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Ttdings:  The  Maryland  State 
Board  of  EducaUon  has  during  recent  years 
become  increasingly  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems presented  to  our  State  Department  of 
Education  and  our  local  school  systems  by 
the  uncertainties  surrounding  Federal  fund- 
ing. We  are  now  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month  of  the  current  fiscal  year  and  stUl  do 
not  know  what  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
avaUable  to  the  State  during   the  current 
year  wUl  be.  IntelUgent  educational  planning 
Is  tmder  these  circumstance  weU-nlgh  Im- 
possible. Even  If  Congress  had  acted  a  few 
months  earlier  It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
gear  In  Federal  appropriations  with  the  plans 
evolved  by  the  State  and  the  local  systems  a 
year  ago. 

To  do  the  Job  we  simply  must  do,  we  mtist 
provide  stability  In  educational  planning.  To 
reach  a  level  of  sUbUlty,  we  must  have  a 
reasonably  accurate  Idea  as  to  how  much 
Federal  money  will  be  available  at  the  time 
the  State,  City  and  county  staffs  enter  Into 
the  process  of  budget  preparation. 

The  most  effective  way  of  solving  the  fore- 
going problem,  we  believe,  Is  to  end  the  pres- 
ent requirement  that  certain  Federal  funds 
must  be  spent  by  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  are  appropriated.  In- 
stead, each  school  system  shotUd  be  given 
flexlbUity  to  spend  Federal  money  either  dur- 
ing the  year  of  the  appropriation  or  the  year 
Immediately  foUowlng.  We  request  that  all 
legislation  relating  to  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion be  amended  to  authorize  such  fiexlblUty. 
Cordially  yours, 

Jerome  Frampton,  Jr., 
President,    Maryland    State    Board    of 
Education. 


Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
enable  school  districts  across  America 
to  better  meet  the  needs  of  their  stu- 
dents and  to  insure  that  the  taxpayers 
are  getting  the  most  from  every  educa- 
tion tax  dollar,  I  am  submitting  an 
amendment  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  to  enable  school 
districts  to  carry  over  unexpended  funds 
from  this  act  into  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year.  I  am  convinced  this  amendment, 
if  enacted,  would  serve  the  Uiterests  of 
efficiency  and  economy  in  the  use  of 
Federal  education  funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 


Wabhinoton.  DC,  November  4,  1969. 
Hon.  Joseph  Ttdinos. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  strongly  support  the  objective  of  the 
Tydlngs  amendment  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  to  permit  local 
school  districts  to  carry  over  Federal  educa- 
tion funds  into  the  next  fiscal  year.  This 
would  be  of  enormotis  benefit  to  education 
by  allowing  for  better  planning  and  use  of 

Federal  money. 

John  M.  Lttmuet, 
National  Education  Association. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment    fNo.  268 >    was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  268 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"AVAiLABn-rrT  or  appropriations 
"Sec.  11.  Section  405  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1967 
(Public  Law  90-247)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
•(a)'  immediately  after  the  section  designa- 
tion thereof  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"•(b)  notwlthstandtag  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  unless  enacted  In  specific  limi- 
tation of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
any  funds  from  appropriations  to  carry  out 
any  programs  to  which  this  tltie  is  appli- 
cable during  any  fiscal  year  which  are  not 
obUgated  and  expended  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  fimds  were  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  for  obUgatlon  and  ex- 
penditure during  such  fiscal   year.'  " 


EXTENSION  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 

1 96S— AMENDMENT 

amendment     no.     269 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
submit  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me.  to  S.  2218,  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  which  I  wiU  propose 
diulng  the  upcoming  executive  sessions 
on  bills  to  extend  and  improve  ESEA.  My 
amendment  provides  for  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  Nttional  Advisory  Commission 
an  School  Finance.  This  Commission  will 
be  charged  with  recommending  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  steps  to  al- 
leviate the  fitiancial  crisis  faced  by  school 
districts  throughout  the  Nation. 

Caught  ill  a  squeeze  between  inade- 
quate resources  on  the  one  hand  and 
ever-Increasing  demands  from  citizens 
on  the  other,  State  and  local  school  sys- 
tems face  fiscal  chaos.  Rising  expendi- 
tures result  from  many  factors.  Inflation, 
Improved  salaries,  burgeoning  construc- 
tion costs  and  interest  rates,  and  individ- 
uaUzation  o|  instruction  by  such  means 
as  the  introduction  of  new  technology, 
currlcular  Improvement,  and  small 
classes.  Thete  expenditure  pressures  are 
often  coupled  with  statutory  and  practi- 
cal linriltatioiis  on  taxing  and  bonding  au- 
thority. The  school  bond  issue  approval 
rate  has  declined  from  69  percent  in  1968 
to  an  estimated  50  percent  in  1969. 

Several  scHool  districts  have  been  faced 
with  the  proipect  of  actually  ceasing  op- 
eration. School  districts  depend  primarily 
upon  the  lodal  property  tax,  a  resource 
-inadequate  to  the  task  because  it  does  not 
-rise  in-propoption  to  inflation  or  economic 
growth.  At  ijhe  same  time,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  collects  two-thirds  of  all  na- 
tional tax  itevenue  through  the  more 
progressive  aUd  more  responsive  personal 
Income  tax.  Federal  revenue  sharing  may 
be  the  only  solution  to  the  fiscal  crisis  of 
State  and  local  governments.  Unlike  the 
CTirrent  administration  proposal,  a  reve- 
nue sharing  plan  should  give  local  school 
districts  credit  for  school  taxes  in  its 
distribution  ijormula. 

In  a  nation  which  prides  itself  on  a 
stated  commitment  to  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, the  quality  of  a  child's  education 
is  determined  more  by  the  accident  of 
residence  than  by  any  other  factor.  State 
average  per-pupil  expenditures  in  some 
States  are  cl<>se  to  three  times  those  in 
some  other  Stjates.  Equally  shocking  vari- 
ations exist  wjithin  many  States  from  one 
district  to  an(>ther,  and  even  within  some 
school  districts.  Yet,  per-pupil  expendi- 
ture alone  does  not  reflect  the  compara- 
tive effort  being  made  from  State  to 
State,  or  fronj  district  to  district,  because 
of  the  wide  viriation  in  available  tax  re- 
sources. 

Inequities  in  the  per-pupil  investment 
in  education  ((an  be  illustrated  by  a  brief 
example  fronj  my  home  state  of  Minne- 
sota. Despite  &  State  aid  formula  which 
Incorporates  an  equalization  factor — and 
not  all  States  base  their  aid  on  this  prin- 
ciple— inequities  still  occur.  In  1967-68, 
the  owner  of  $,  $20,000  home  in  one  com- 
munity paid  1236  in  support  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  public  schools,  which 
expended  $1,(|78  per  pupil.  In  contrast, 
the  owner  of  la  similarly  priced  home  in 
another  comn>unity  i>aid  $357  to  support 
his  public  schbol  system,  which  was  able 
to  expend  only  $651  per  pupil.  In  other 
words,  the  chjld  in  the  latter  district  had 
considerably  less  money  invested  in  his 
education  despite  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age homeowr\er  in  his  community  paid 
more  to  support  education. 

Similar  illustrations  can  be  found  at 
the  State  levW,  where  we  note  that  in 
1M7-68  the  child  from  New  York  bene- 
fitted from  a  State  average  per-pupil  ex- 
penditure of  11,024  while  the  child  from 


Utah,  for  example,  had  $501  spent  on  his 
education.  Another  look  reveals,  how- 
ever, that  Utah  ranked  third  in  the  Na- 
tion in  its  effort  to  support  education 
as  measured  in  terms  of  the  percentage 
of  personal  income  expended  for  educa- 
tion, while  New  York  ranked  twelfth.  In 
other  words.  New  York  was  able  to  invest 
twice  as  much  as  Utah  in  the  education 
of  each  of  its  children  with  considerably 
less  burden  on  the  individual  taxpayer. 

The  financial  crisis  in  education  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  our  cities.  While  we 
have  focused  great  attention  upon  the 
problems  of  urban  America  in  recent 
years,  as  we  should,  we  must  also  recog- 
nize that  suburban  and  rural  areas  often 
face  severe  financial  problems  resulting 
from  rapid  and  unusual  enrollment 
growth  and  inadequate  tax  resources. 
Minnesota  school  districts — suburban, 
niral,  and  urbsm — face  serious  financial 
problems. 

The  suburban  Anoka-Hennepin  dis- 
trict typifies  the  dilemma  of  many 
rapidly  growing  suburban  school  sys- 
tems. Pacing  aimual  enrollment  increases 
approaching  10  percent  and  dependent 
upon  a  relatively  limited  tax  base,  the 
residents  of  this  district  have  found  their 
taxes  increasing  30  percent  in  a  single 
year.  Enrollment  in  the  elementary 
schools  is  approximately  twice  that  in 
the  secondary  schools;  the  average  age 
in  the  community  is  14.  This  district, 
which  has  seen  its  public  school  enroll- 
ment triple  within  10  years,  thus  faces 
continued  dramatic  growth.  E>espite  a 
significant  local  tax  effort,  the  per-pupil 
expenditure  in  the  Anoka-Hennepin 
schools  is  less  than  that  of  many  Twin 
City  area  districts  which  are  not  as  de- 
pendent upon  the  individual  property 
owner. 

In  contrast,  the  Aitkin  school  district, 
located  in  a  rural,  lake  resort  area,  faces 
financial  problems  typical  of  many  rural 
communities.  With  much  of  its  land  ei- 
ther unproductive  or  owned  by  the  State 
and  therefore  tax-forfeited,  this  district 
faces  serious  financial  problems  result- 
ant from  its  exceptionally  low  per-pupil 
evaluation.  Despite  a  State  aid  formula 
which  provides  some  equalization.  Aitkin 
has  seen  its  local  support  rise  from  28 
percent  to  51  percent  of  its  total  budget 
within  the  most  recent  5 -year  period. 
With  its  static  tax  base,  this  district  has 
been  forced  to  increase  its  school  taxes 
to  a  level  approaching  40  percent  in  a 
single  year. 

And,  of  course,  Minnesota  cities — like 
those  throughout  America — face  tremen- 
dous financial  problems  as  they  attempt 
to  educate  large  numbers  of  disadvan- 
taged children  whose  exceptional  needs 
can  be  met  only  through  expensive  com- 
pensatory programs  and  special  services. 
At  the  same  time,  the  city  schools  are 
confronted  with  competition  for  funds 
as  a  result  of  municipal  overburden — 
characterized  by  extraordinary  costs  of 
welfare,  fire  and  police  protection,  and 
urban  redevelopment.  The  problems  of 
the  city  are  often  compounded  by  de- 
creasing personal  income  levels,  a 
shrinking  tax  base,  an  aging  population, 
charter  limitations  on  taxing  authority, 
and  inappropriate  State  aid  formulas. 

We  all  recognize  the  importance  of 
quality  education  to  the  Nation,  as  an 


investment  in  its  human  resources  and 
as  a  source  of  strength  for  its  democratic 
institutions.  We  further  appreciate  the 
importance  of  education  to  the  individ- 
ual, whose  personal  fulfillment  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  in  an  increasingly  com- 
plex society  are  closely  related  to  his 
educational  level.  The  solution  to  inade- 
quacies and  inequities  in  school  finance 
cannot  be  postponed.  The  damage  in- 
flicted upon  the  undereducated  individ- 
ual is  irreparable  and  Inexcusable. 

Landmark  education  legislation  passed 
by  Congress  in  recent  years  has  had  a 
remarkable  impact  upon  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  America.  Bills 
calling  for  general  aid  and  for  school 
construction  assistance  have  been  intro- 
duced again  in  the  current  session,  al- 
though proposals  incorporating  interest 
subsidies  or  aspects  of  the  urban  devel- 
opment bank  concept  have  yet  to  be 
broadly  explored  for  school  purposes 
Extension  and  refinement  of  existing  cat- 
egorical programs  are  now  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  The  House  has  already  taken 
major  action  in  this  area.  Realistically 
however,  we  must  recognize  that  majo; 
new  departures  are  unlikely  this  year.  In 
fact,  existing  programs  are  grossly 
underfunded. 

Little  agreement  exists  concerning  the 
respective  responsibilities  of  local.  State 
and  Federal  Government  in  a  partner- 
ship approach  to  the  support  of  educa- 
tion. Debate  continues  on  the  question 
of  categorical  grants  versus  general  as- 
sistance, on  advanced  funding,  on  max- 
imum discretion  at  the  State  level  ver- 
sus the  retention  of  certain  Federal  func- 
tions in  the  interest  of  assuring  that  na- 
tional priorities  will  be  met — all  to  little 
avail  while  thousands  of  school  districts 
and  millions  of  children  face  the  harsh 
reality  of  pending  fiscal  disaster. 

In  an  era  which  cries  out  for  bold  cur- 
rlcular and  organizational  reform  at 
all  levels,  our  educational  system  is  in- 
adequately funded  to  even  maintain  its 
present  level  of  eflSciency  and  relevance 
Commissioner  of  Education  James  Allen 
recently  stated  that  the  shaping  of  the 
expanding  Federal  role  in  education  is 
one  of  the  crucial  issues  we  face  as  a 
nation.  When  the  Vietnam  peace  divi- 
dend becomes  a  reality,  American  edu- 
cation should  be  prepared  to  stake  its 
rightful  claim  to  a  major  share  of  avail- 
able funds.  It  is  my  belief  that  we  shall 
be  imable  to  shape  this  expanded  Federal 
role  without  the  benefit  of  comprehen- 
sive study  of  educational  finance  as  it 
exists  today,  and  as  it  should  be  molded 
in  the  future. 

The  commission  proposed  in  the 
amendment  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day will  serve  two  basic  purposes.  First, 
it  will  provide  for  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  many  alternative  approaches  to 
financing  the  Nation's  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Second,  it  will  provide 
a  prestigious  national  forum  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  financial  needs  of  our 
Nation's  schools  at  a  time  when  educa- 
tion must  assimie  its  rightful  place  in 
our  ordering  of  national  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  states 
that  the  Congress  recognizes :  First,  that 
many  school  districts  are  facing  an  im- 
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precedented  financial  crisis  as  society  s 
demands  upon  education  increase,  tax- 
payer resistance  rises,  and  statutory  tax- 
ing and  bonding  limits  are  reachwl; 
second,  that  serious  inequities  exist 
within  and  among  the  States  of  this  Na- 
tion in  the  quaUty  of  education  offered 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools; 
third,  that  there  is  neither  a  clear  con- 
sensus concerning  the  appropriate  struc- 
turing of  a  local-State-Federal  partner- 
ship in  financing  education  nor  a  defini- 
tion of  the  appropriate  balance  among 
programs  of  categorical  aid,  general  as- 
sistance, and  school  construction  aid; 
and  fourth,  that  insufficient  national 
concern  has  been  focused  upon  the  fiscal 
crises  faced  by  all  school  districts- 
urban,  suburban,  and  rural. 

In  response  to  these  recognized  needs, 
the  amendment  proposes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  15-member  National  Advisory 
Commission,  appointed  by  the  President, 
which  will  include  school  board  mem- 
bers, faculty,  administrators,  municipal 
and  State  educational  authorities,  and 
informed  citizens.  I  would  also  hope  that 
such  appointments  would  give  appropri- 
ate consideration  to  broad  economic 
geographic,  racial,  and  political  repre- 
sentation. 

The  Commission  would  be  directed  to 
report,  within  2  years,  its  specific  analy- 
ses and  recommendations  regarding,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  following:  First,  the 
definition  of  an  appropriate  partnership 
among  local,  State  and  Federal  levels  of 
government  in  supporting  elementary 
and  secondary  education;  second,  an  ap- 
proach to  relieving  the  fiscal  crisis  now 
facing  the  schools  through  a  redefined 
Federal  role  in  tapping  the  Nation's  hu- 
man and  financial  resources  in  support 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education: 
third,  the  determination  of  an  appro- 
priate balance  of  categorical  aid.  general 
assistance,  and  school  construction  aid 
in  the  total  Federal  response  to  the  fi- 
nancial needs  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary education;  fourth,  the  role  of  Fed- 
eral revenue  sharing  in  supporting  edu- 
cation; and  fifth,  means  by  which  in- 
equality of  finsuicial  support  for  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  this 
Nation  might  be  eliminated. 

I  believe  that  the  creation  and  the  ac- 
tivity of  this  Commission  would  equip  us 
to  plan  intelligently  and  respond  real- 
istically to  the  educational  challenges  of 
the  future.  John  Gardner  once  observed: 
We  have  a  great  and  honored  tradition  of 
stumbling  Into  the  future.  In  management 
of  the  present,  our  nation  Is — as  nations 
go — fairly  rational,  systematic,  and  orderly. 
But  when  It  comes  to  movement  Into  the 
future,  we  are  heedless  and  Impulsive.  We 
leap  before  w^  look.  We  act  first  and  think 
later.  We  back  Into  next  year's  problems 
studying  the  solutions  to  last  year's  prob- 
lems. 

In  the  critical  area  of  education,  we 
can  no  longer  afford  this  luxury.  My 
amendment  would  provide  a  vehicle  for 
building  a  rational,  systematic  local- 
State-Federal  partnership  in  support  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  in 
America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  269)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 


Amendment  No.  269 
Insert  the  following   at   the   appropriate 
place: 

"Sec.  (a)  The  Congress  recognizes  that 
many  school  districts  are  facing  an  unprec- 
edented financial  crisis  during  a  period 
characterized  by  increasing  demands  upon 
the  educational  system.  Taxpayer  resistance 
to  the  existing  tax  structure  Is  growing  and 
school  bond  Issues  and  annual  budget  re- 
quests are  being  rejected  at  an  alarming  rate. 
School  dlstrlcta  across  the  naUon  are  facing 
serious  fiscal  crises  as  they  approach  or  ex- 
ceed statutory  limitations  on  taxing  and 
bonding  authority. 

"The  Congress  finds  that  serious  inequities 
exist  within  and  among  the  states  of  this 
nation  In  the  quality  of  education  offered 
In  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  expressed  national  commitment  toward 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  is  not 
yet  a  reality. 

"The  Congress  recognizes  that  there  le 
neither  a  clear  national  consensus  concern- 
ing the  appropriate  structuring  of  a  local- 
state-federal  partnership  In  financing  educa- 
tion nor  a  definition  of  the  appropriate 
balance  among  programs  of  categorical  aid, 
general  assistance  and  school  construction  aid 
In  the  federal  responslbUlty  In  financing  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

"The  Congress  further  recognizes  that  in- 
sufficient national  concern  has  been  focused 
upon  the  escalating  operating  expenses  and 
construction  costs  faced  by  school  districts 
which  are  experiencing  unusually  high  rates 
of  enrollment  growth. 

"The  Congress  also  finds  that  many  chil- 
dren are  housed  In  obsolete,  overcrowded, 
and  Inadequately  maintained  schools. 

"Therefore.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  section 
to  establish  a  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  School  Finance  to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  problems  of  financing  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  In  America. 
"(1)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  School  Finance 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commission") 
to  be  composed  of  fifteen  members,  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In 
making  such  appointments,  the  President 
shall  give  due  consideration  to  the  need  for 
representation  on  such  Conunlsslon  of  school 
boards,  public  and  private  school  administra- 
tors, faculty,  municipal  and  state  educational 
authorities,  and  Informed  citizens.  Considera- 
tion shall  also  be  given  to  economic,  geo- 
graphical, racial  and  political  representation 
on  the  Commission. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to  make  a  study  of  the  financing 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education  In 
the  United  States  and  submit  a  report  on 
such  study  together  with  such  reconmienda- 
tlons.  as  hereinafter  provided,  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  to  the  Congress.  The  re- 
port shall  Include,  but  shall  not  be  restricted 
to.  analyses  and  recommendations  regard- 
ing: 

"(A)  the  definition  of  an  appropriate 
partnership  among  local.  State,  and  Federal 
governments  In  financing  elementary  and 
secondary  education; 

"(B)  the  determination  of  the  appropriate 
balance  of  categorical  aid,  general  assistance, 
and  school  construction  aid  In  the  total 
Federal  responslblUty  for  financing  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education. 

"(C)  an  approach  to  relieving  the  fiscal 
crlsU   now    facing    the    schools    through    a 


redefined  Federal  role  In  the  use  of  the 
human  and  financial  resources  in  support 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schools:  and 

"(D)  the  xise  of  a  Federal  revenue  shar- 
ing plan  for  supporting  elementary  and 
secondary  education:  and 

"(E)  means  by  which  inequality  of  op- 
portunity in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  Nation  might  be  eliminated 
"(3)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  pre- 
liminary report  within  nine  months  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  make  a 
second  preUmlnary  report,  not  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  a  final  report  not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(4)  The  President  shall  appoint  a  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Commission. 

"(5)  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  pow- 
er to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  clvU 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended. 

•'(b)  The  Commiaslon  may  procure,  witn- 
out  regard  to  clvU  service  laws  and  classi- 
fication laws,  temporary  an<l /°*«^*^"J 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authoflf^ 
for  the  department  by  Section  15  of  the  Act 
of  August  2.  1946  (60  Stat.  810)  but  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  8125  per  diem  for  Individuals 
"(c)  The  Commission  U  authorized  to 
make  contracts  with  public  and  private 
organizations.  Including  educational  tnstltu- 
tl<Mis.  to  conduct  such  studies  and  to  pre- 
pare such  reports  as  the  Commission  deems 
Bwroprlate  In  order  to  carr>-  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  section. 

"  (d)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(including  those  related   to   budgeting,  ac- 
oounttng,  financial  reporting,  personnel,  and 
procurement)  may  be  provided  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  General  Services  Administration, 
for  which  payment  shall  be  made  in  adjance^ 
or    by    reimbursement,    from    funds    of    the 
Commission.   In  such   amounts   "   may   be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
i^aslon   and   the  Administrator   of   General 
Services:  Providtd.  That  the  regulations  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  for  the 
collection  of  indebtedness  of  personnel  re- 
sulting from  erroneous  payments   (5  U.b.o. 
46d)  shall  apply  to  the  collection  of  erroneous 
payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  0<Mn- 
miflsion   employee,   and   regulations   of   said 
Admlnlatratoff  for  the  administrative  control 
of  funds   (31  U.S.C.  665(g))    shall  apply  to 
appropriations  of  the  Commiaslon:  and  Pro- 
vided fuTther.  That  the    Oommission  shall 
not  be  required  to  prescribe  such  regulations 
"(6)    Eight   members   of   the   Commlseioo 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"(7)  Compensation  of  Members  or  tne 
Commission.  Members  of  the  Commission 
from  private  life  shall  each  receive  $150  per 
diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  duties  vested  In  the  Commission, 
plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  su,be4sten«5. 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  such  duties^ 

"(8)  (a)   The  Commission,  or  any  member 
thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose   of  carrying 
out   the   provisions    of   this   Act,   hold   sruch 
hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  and  take  such  testimony,  as  the  Cotn- 
miasdon  or  such  member  may  deem  advisable 
"(b)    The    Commission    is   authorized    to 
secure  dlrecUy  from  any  executive  depart- 
ment   bureau,    agency,    board,    commission, 
office.'  independent  establishment  or  insti^- 
mentallty     information,    suggestions,     est - 
mates   and  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act-    and    each    such    department,    bureau, 
agency    board,  commiaslon,  office,  independ- 
ent   establishment    or    InstrumentaUty     is 
authorized,  and  directed,  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law,  to  furnish  such  Informatton. 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  dlrectiy 
to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Clialrman  or  Vice  Chairman. 
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"(9)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  siuns,  not  exceeding 
♦3,000,000.  a«  kiay  be  oeceaaary  to  carry  out 
the  provialonfl  of  this  aeotlon." 

Mr.  MONDaLE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanlmanis  consent  that  two  very 
relevant  articles  from  the  November 
Issue  of  SchfKsl  Management  magazine 
be  printed  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 
These  artlclas,  entitled  "The  Case  for 
Fiscal  Reform  Now."  and  "When  the 
Dollars  Dry  tp  In  Suburbia."  illustrate, 
in  part,  the  need  for  the  Commission 
study  which  my  bill  seeks  to  provide. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

IProm  School  Management.  November  1969J 
Thk  Cask  wott  Piscai.  Rxpokm  Now 
(By  tTheodore  J.  MUler) 
Public   8cho<$s   wlU   close    thla   month   In 
Fremont,  Ohio  and  won't  reopen  until  Jan- 
uary. Reason:  Toters  have  refused  to  endorse 
a  tax  mlUage  Heeded  to  keep  schools  open. 
Fremont   Is  only   the   latest  victim   of   a 
nationwide  t*jrt>ayer8"  revolt  that  Is  fociised 
on  the  most  vfclble  target  available:  school 
systenas.  Oonsefluences  of  the  revolt  can  be 
seen  in  the  adaption  of  austerity  budgets  by 
many  districts  and  In  the  growing  number 
of  actual  or  threatened  school  closings. 

In  district  ifter  district,  taxpayers  are 
reacting  against  the  towering  costs  of  school 
oonstriictlon.  Instructional  materials  and 
salaries  by  rejacUng  budgets,  tax  overrides 
and  bond  issuea  In  record  numbers. 

There  is  no  rtUef  In  sight,  under  the  pres- 
ent system  of  school  financing.  The  taxpayers' 
revolt  is  clearly  a  result,  not  a  cause,  of  the 
fiscal  mess  schools  are  In. 

Experts  who  have  studied  educational  fi- 
nancing agree  t<)  a  man  that  present  systems 
are  woefully  outmoded.  They  point  to  an 
anachronistic  collection  of  traditions,  foun- 
dation programe  and  formulas  that  are  as 
suited  to  today^s  needs  and  philosophies  as 
McOiiffey's  Reader. 

Schoolmen  aAd  taxpayers  recognize  that 
the  primary  basis  of  school  support — the  local 
school  property  tax— has  had  it.  Property 
taxes,  which  prc(vlde  56%  of  all  pubUc  school 
revenue  in  the  United  States,  are  Inadequate. 
Inequitable  andj  too  Inflexible  to  provide  a 
viable  means  of  support  for  education.  In 
fact,  criticisms  if  the  local  property  tax  are 
so  basic  that,  taken  together,  they  mandate 
a  major  and  immediate  overhaul  of  educa- 
tional support  patterns. 

Generally,  shortcomings  of  local  school 
property  taxes  fall  Into  three  broad  areas: 

1.  Lack  of  ta4  ratio  uniformity.  The  level 
of  assessed  property  valuaUon  as  a  percent- 
age of  real  valua  fluctuates  greatly  from  one 
taxing  district  to  another — and  often  within 
the  same  district.  Result:  unequal  tax  bur- 
dens on  resident  of  different  communities, 
and  sometimes  on  residents  of  the  same 
community. 

The  Inequitie^  of  different  tax  ratios  be- 
come especially  apparent  In  state  aid  formu- 
las. States  generally  require  a  minimum  tax 
effort  on  the  part  of  local  districts  to  qualify 
for  state  funds.  Until  recently  in  Missouri, 
for  example,  eaclj  district  had  to  levy  at  least 
10  mills.  But  a  district  paying  10  mills  on  a 
39 '"c  valuation  r^tio  was  obviously  making  a 
greater  effort  than  a  district  paying  10  mills 
on  a  valuation  pegged  at  29%.  Yet,  there  was 
no  dlfferentlatloi^  at  the  state  level. 

On  the  local  lavel,  Inequities  become  even 
more  apparent.  A  resident  owning  a  $20,000 
house,  assessed  far  taxing  purposes  at  »10,000. 
pays  twice  as  mttch  tax  as  the  owner  of  an 
Identical  house  assessed  at  $6,000,  if  their 
tax  mlUages  are  t^e  same.  It's  almost  enough 
to  make  them  vot^,  "No." 

2.  Industrial  d\speTsion.  Taxes  on  industry 
are  the  only  vlslh  le  means  of  reUef  for  belea- 


guered property  owners.  Without  the  lucra- 
tive tax  base  indxistry  brings  to  a  community, 
many  districts  simply  cannot  afford  to  sup- 
port quality  schools.  Compounding  the  prob- 
lem is  the  tendency  for  industrial  concerns 
to  settle  m  one  district — often  at  a  substan- 
tial tax  saving  arranged  by  the  city  fathers — 
and  to  then  draw  a  great  many  employeee 
from  other  districts.  Residents  of  the  district 
in  which  the  plant  is  located  get  a  tax  break, 
but  the  plant's  employees,  If  they  reside  in  a 
different  district,  get  nothing.  In  fact,  simply 
by  working  in  the  plant,  they  indirectly  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  another  district's 
schools ! 

3.  Property  tax  exemptions.  Few  people 
realize  there  is  between  »300  billion  and  $600 
billion  wcatii  of  tax  exempt  property  In  the 
United  Statea.  This  situation  cut  severely 
Into  the  potential  tax  receipts  of  communl- 
tlaa  with  large  tracts  of  such  property  within 
their  boundaries.  The  federal  government 
offers  impacted  aid  to  districts  encompassing 
federal  property,  but  state  governments, 
which  mandate  the  bulk  of  tax  exemptions, 
offer  no  alternative  sources  of  revenue. 

JtrST  THX   bkoinkikg 

These  are  the  major  problems  of  school 
support  through  the  local  property  tax.  But 
the  corollaries  of  these  problems — and  the 
attempts  at  solving  them — present  other, 
perhape  more  fundamental  difficulties  for 
administering  the  schools  of  the  urban- 
suburban  1970'8  under  fiscal  systems  of  the 
agrarian  I920's  and  30's : 

Municipal  and  educational  overburden. 
This  phrase  was  coined  by  the  Philadelphia 
Commission  on  Human  Relations  last  year, 
when  It  pointed  out  that  cities  are  fwced 
to  spend  a  disproportionate  share  of  local 
tax  revenues  for  police,  fire,  sanitation  and 
other  noneducatlonal  purposes,  leaving  a 
much  smaller  percentage  to  spend  on  educa- 
tion than  the  suburbs,  which  don't  have  the 
same  municipal  problems.  On  top  of  that, 
cities  must  educate  greater  numbers  of  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped  children,  which 
makes  their  educational  per  capita  coats  in- 
finitely greater. 

In  its  research,  the  Commission  discovered 
that.  In  1965.  the  37  largest  cities  In  the 
United  States  spent  an  average  of  $100  more 
per  capita  on  noneducatlonal  Items  than 
their  suburban  coxinterparts.  In  the  same 
year.   Philadelphia  spent  30.7%    of  revenue 

from  all  sources — local,  state  and  federal 

for  education.  The  suburbs  spent  60.7%. 

State  aid  formulas.  The  horrendous  prob- 
lems big  cities  have  financing  schools  point 
up  s«ne  of  the  major  shwlcomings  of  state 
aid  formulas.  In  general,  such  formulas  don't 
acknowledge  the  differences  in  educational 
needs  between  the  cltiee  and  the  suburbs, 
nor  do  they  attempt  to  close  the  huge  gaps 
In  educational  opportunities  that  exist  be- 
tween districts.  It  obviously  coats  more  to 
educate  pupils  with  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds but.  incredible  as  It  seems,  most 
state  aid  formulas  pay  little  more  than  Up 
service  to  the  fact  that  such  pupils  are  con- 
centrated m  the  cities. 

Lack  of  coordination.  Good  fiscal  plan- 
ning Is  hampered  In  most  districts  by  lack 
of  coordination  of  three  key  elements:  the 
school  fiscal  year,  state  and  local  tax  assess- 
ment calendars  and  federal  and  state  distri- 
bution of  funds.  Restilt:  The  local  district 
doesn't  know  1)  how  much  revenue  the 
property  tax  will  yield  for  the  following 
school  year,  or  2)  how  much  money  the  state 
and  federal  government  will  supply  or  where 
It  can  be  used. 

Financial  instability.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find,  in  any  other  biudness  field,  a  budget 
so  vulnerable  as  that  of  local  school  dis- 
tricts. In  eight  states,  the  school  budget 
must  run  the  gamut  of  an  annual  vote  in 
the  community.  In  most  other  states,  tax 
overrides  must  be  approved  by  referendum 
and  legal  prescriptions  on  the  vote  re- 
quired to  carry  the  Increases  are  often  ab- 
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surd.  Similarly,  bond  Issues  must  also  be 
passed  at  the  polls.  As  previously  indicated, 
funds  from  federal  and  state  sources  are 
subject  to  rapid  and  unpredictable  change 
and  the  amounts  due  local  school  districts 
are  generally  not  specified  until  well  past 
school  budgeting  deadlines.  Finally,  soaring 
Interest  rates  require  most  districts  to  set 
aside  10%  to  16%  of  their  budgets  for  the 
retirement  of  debt  and  Interest;  this  sizable 
chunk  of  unproductive  money  is  an  added 
Irritant  in  the  craw  of  the  overburdened 
taxpayer. 

Low  priority  yiven  to  education.  Perhaps 
the  biggest  problem  of  all,  because  It  has 
permitted  fiscal  difficulties  to  reach  crisis 
proportions,  is  the  relatively  low  state  and 
national  priority  given  to  education.  One 
disheartening  Illustration  Is  President 
Nixon's  pledge  not  to  spend  the  additional 
$1  billion  recently  voted  by  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  for  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, even  if  the  Senate  approves  the  ex- 
penditure. And  in  the  House,  the  bulk  of 
the  additional  funds  were  earmarked  for 
pork  barrel  aid  to  Impacted  areas. 

"The  present  pattern  of  local  financing 
for  education  is  totally  inadequate."  Allen 
says,  "and  we  must  take  a  serious  look  at 
It.  This  will  shake  up  a  lot  of  sacred  cows 
that  we've  held  dear  for  a  long  time.  But 
It  must  be  done." 

In  Allen's  views,  the  old  way  simply  isn't 
good  enough  or  fair  enough.  Although  he 
is  not  prepared  to  fully  embrace  any  par- 
ticular plan  for  fiscal  reform,  he  does  accept 
as  inevitable  the  Idea  James  B.  Conant 
Introduced  some  three  years  ago:  a  total 
state  takeover  of  responsibility  for  funding 
local  schools. 

"Communities  are  begging  for  money  to- 
day and  It's  usually  the  state  that  bails  them 
out,"  the  commissioner  says.  "In  Chicago  this 
year  state  funds  paid  for  a  new  teacher  con- 
tract. Last  year,  it  took  an  influx  of  state 
money  to  keep  schools  open  In  Loa  Angeles 
and  PhUadelphla." 

Financial  brinkmanship  is  taking  its  toll 
in  district  after  district  and  the  only  answer, 
in  Allen's  view,  is  some  sort  of  state  fimdlng 
probably  through  a  combination  of  state 
property  and  Income  taxes.  Such  a  system, 
though  It  wouldn't  reduce  the  burden  of 
costs,  would  at  least  spread  It  more  evenly. 
Allen  e&yt.  Additional  funds  would  still  be 
needed  from  other  state  taxes  and  from  the 
federal  government. 
Total  state  funding  would  also: 
Equalize  tax  ratios  throughout  the  state 
at  a  level  equal  to.  or  lower  than,  the  average 
local  district's  tax  rate. 

Permit  redrawing  of  district  boundaries 
into  more  efficient  units. 

Permit  all  districts  to  benefit  from  the 
taxes  paid  by  Industry,  rather  than  confining 
the  benefits  to  some  districts  at  the  expense 
of  others. 

Make  the  state  pay  the  bill  for  tax-exempt 
property,  rather  than  "penalizing"  districts 
with  high  concentrations  of  churches,  ceme- 
teries, historical  shrines  and  government 
buildings. 

Free  local  administrators  from  yearly 
budget  and  bond  issue  battles,  leaving  them 
more  opportunity  to  concentrate  on  educa- 
tional matters. 

The  end  result.  Allen  emphasizes,  will  be 
a  level  of  educational  opportunity  that  is 
more  or  less  equal  throughout  a  state  for  all 
youngsters.  "This  is  the  nub  of  the  problem," 
the  commissioner  says.  "As  long  as  we  have 
the  gross  disparities  in  opportunity  that  exist 
in  vtrtuaUy  every  state  today,  we  have  an 
Inequitable  and  Indefensible  school  system. 
We  know  there  is  a  direct  correlation  between 
poor  educational  opportunity  and  low  ability 
to  pay  for  education.  Therefore,  whatever  we 
do  to  develop  a  more  effective,  efficient  struc- 
ture for  financing  education  must  contribute 
toward  solving  this  problem  of  equal  edu- 
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catlonal  opportunity— or  we  have  not  solved 
any  problem  at  all." 

Along  with  a  shift  to  state  property  taxes 
must  come  certain  safeguards,  says  Allen. 
Moat  districts  despite  their  financial  dlffl- 
cultiaa.  fear  loss  of  local  control  would  ac- 
company a  state  takeover  of  the  purse  strings. 
Some  wealthy  districts,  which  are  experienc- 
ing little  or  no  financial  troubles,  fear  that 
a  general  "leveling  off"  of  educational  ex- 
penditures will  hurt  them.  They  will  have  to 
share  their  wealth  but  will  not  get  sub- 
stantially more  state  aid  than  they  now  re- 
ceive. And  they  see  state  salary  schedules 
impinging  on  their  ability  to  lure  good  teach- 
ers by  offering  higher  salaries. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  no  guarantee  that 
a  state  financing  plan  would  bring  needed 
relief  to  the  cities.  If  city  districts  can't 
secure  the  necessary  supplementary  funds 
from  reluctant  state  legislatures  under  pres- 
ent state  formulas,  why  should  the  sitixation 
Improve  If  the  state  controls  all  at  the 
money? 

Here's  how  Allen  assesses  these  misgivings 
about  state  financing  of  local  schools: 

Local  control.  "If  the  state  supplies  the 
money.  It  doesn't  necessarily  follow  that  it 
must  call  the  shots  in  the  district.  Local 
control  wlU  be  malntelned  as  long  as  the 
Important  decisions — that  Is.  the  hiring  and 
deployment  of  teachers  and  administrators 
and  determination  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram required  to  meet  local  needs — Is  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  board. 

"Local  control  and  local  finance  aren't  nec- 
essarily inextricably  tied  together.  These 
days,  local  boards  and  administrators  spend 
most  of  their  time  drawing  up  and  explain- 
ing budgets  and  trying  to  secure  the  votes 
to  pass  them.  U  freed  from  this  chore,  they 
will  be  able  to  address  the  real  problems  of 
education. 

"And  let's  be  realistic:  For  most  districts, 
local  control  is  a  myth.  It  doesn't  exist,  be- 
yond their  having  the  privilege  to  try  to 
make  the  moat  out  of  a  mediocre  situation. 
Any  district  with  a  high  school  of  only  500 
students,  or  with  a  community  that  Is  \m- 
wUllng  or  unable  to  vote  necessary  operating 
funds  or  bond  Issues,  Is  very  limited  In  what 
It  can  do.  It  may  have  'local  control' — but 
control  over  what?  Once  these  restrictions 
on  their  operations  are  removed,  local  con- 
trol can  begin  to  mean  something." 

Aid  to  the  cities.  "If  the  cities  are  ever 
going  to  get  the  money  they  need,  the  switch 
to  state  financing  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  concept  of  'metropoliUn'  school  dis- 
tricts. This  Is  needed  to  strengthen  the  cities' 
voice  in  the  legislatures.  In  other  words, 
New  York  City,  for  example,  wouldn't  be  one 
concentrated,  urban  entity.  For  financial 
purposes.  It  must  be  part  of  an  even  larger 
district  that  Includes  most  of  the  suburbs  It 
now  has  to  battle  for  state  funds. 

"At  present,  most  state  aid  formulas  are 
totally  unsulted  to  an  urban  society.  They 
must  be  redesigned  to  reflect  the  fact  that 
the  problems  of  the  cities  are  the  problems 
of  the  subtirbs,  too." 

What  about  direct  federal  aid  to  the  cities? 
"The  federal  government  can't  Intervene 
directly  In  the  cities,  other  than  through 
limited  programs  of  categorical  aid.  The  role 
of  the  federal  government  must  be  one  of 
encouraging  change  at  the  state  level  and 
providing  the  resources  for  It.  The  actual 
shift  In  aid  patterns  has  to  take  place  at 
the  state  and  local  levels." 

Even  without  a  major  change  Uke  complete 
state  financing,  there  is  much  room  for  Im- 
provement, Allen  says.  For  Instance,  tax  and 
debt  limits  for  local  districts  that  were 
written  Into  state  constitutions  after  World 
War  I  Just  don't  make  sense  anymore. 

Teacher's  salaries.  "Most  of  the  money  for 
salaries  comes  from  the  states  already,  even 
though  It's  the  local  >ioard  that  devotes 
weeks  and  sometimes  months  to  collective 
bargaining  with  teachers." 


In  a  speech  at  Columbia  University  last 
year.  Allen  pointed  out  that  collective  bar- 
gaining at  the  local  level  sometimes  leads  to 
maneuvering  by  school  boards  to  hold  salaries 
at  certain  levels,  and  by  teachers  to  use  raises 
in  one  district  to  force  similar  concessions  in 
another.  Attempts  to  prevent  this  kind  of 
scheming,  he  said,  are  leading  to  increased 
state  Intervention  in  contract  talks.  "It  could 
therefore  be  argued,"  h«  added,  "that  the 
drastic  step  of  relieving  the  local  school  board 
of  any  responsibility  for  setting  the  level  of 
teachers'  salaries  would  simply  be  a  hastening 
of  the  inevitable.  " 

Today,  Allen  feels  that  any  state  salary 
schedule  would  have  to  include  differentials 
for  cost  of  living  factors  In  various  parts  of 
the  state.  "The  suburbs  still  have  various 
non-monetary  Incentives  to  offer  that  would 
keep  them  In  a  favorable  position  for  at- 
tracting teachers,"  he  says,  "which  Is  why  I 
don't  think  a  state-mandated  salary  would 
hurt  those  districts." 

Wealthy  district.  "State  financing  should 
not  mean  that  wealthy  districts  must  give  up 
their  option  of  raising  more  money  locally," 
Allen  says.  "The  state  would  provide  a  mini- 
mum level  of  support,  leaving  room  for  pace- 
setting  districts  to  exercise  initiative  for  local 
innovations.  We  need  these  lighthouse  dis- 
tricts. But  we  also  must  be  careful  about  this, 
because  too  much  local  financing,  leading  to 
gross  disparities  between  districts,  will  defeat 
the  purpose  of  fiscal  reform,  which  Is  to  give 
all  youngsters  within  a  state  roughly  equal 
educational  opportunity." 

THi!  rtrruRX  fbdeeal  role 
One  source  of  funds  that  Allen  thinks  will 
figure  prominently  in  future  educational 
funding  Is,  of  course,  federal  aid.  But  districts 
cannot  count  on  a  great  Influx  of  federal 
dollars  In  the  Immediate  future. 

"Federal  aid  to  education  Is  now  under 
the  same  constraints  that  apply  to  aU  fed- 
eral funding,"  the  commissioner  says.  "Presi- 
dent Nixon's  immediate  priorities  are.  first, 
to  end  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  and,  second, 
to  cool  off  inflation.  Until  there  Is  evidence 
that  inflation  is  being  curbed,  we  cant  expect 
any  large  Increase  in  federal  funds.  And 
since  inflation  is  a  very  large  part  of  the 
school  finance  problem,  we  can't  argue  with 
the  priority. 

"In  the  meantime,  therefore,  the  Office  of 
Education  Is  using  this  period — when  no 
new  programs  are  being  proposed— to  assess 
the  worth  of  existing  programs.  But  by  1971, 
when  ESEA  comes  up  for  review,  we'll  have 
some  concrete  proposals  for  Increasing  or 
modifying  federal  aid  to  education  as  It  now 
exists." 

One  basic  aim  of  future  federal  programs, 
Allen  says,  will  be  to  bring  greater  stability 
to  educational  financing.  He  predicts  that 
the  federal  share  of  school  costs  will  Increase 
to  25%  or  30%,  by  the  time  total  expendi- 
tures on  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion rise  to  about  $100  billion  per  year.  He 
sees  the  money  being  distributed  in  three 
basic  ways:  1)  general  aid  to  states  to  use 
as  they  see  fit,  hopefully  with  some  provision 
for  funding  at  least  five  years  In  advance; 
2)  continuation  of  categorical  aid;  and  3) 
Incentive  grants  to  spur  research  and  devel- 
opment and  encourage  InnovaUve  programs. 
Almost  certainly,  as  federal  dollars  in- 
crease, so  will  local  and  state  accountability 
for  how  they  are  spent.  This  fall.  USOE  be- 
gan a  pilot  series  of  "educational  audits" 
of  10  federally  funded  dropout-prevention 
programs  (see  page  53).  If  the  audits  show 
these  programs  arent  producing  significant 
results,  federal  subsidies  will  be  halted. 

"This  kind  of  accountability  for  results 
will  eventually  be  an  Integral  part  of  federal 
funding,"  Allen  says. 

ENCOURAGINO  CHANGE 

Obviously,  changes  of  the  magnitude 
needed  to  ball  education  out  of  Its  fiscal 
morass  must  be  implemented  at  the  highest 


levels.  State  governments  have  the  consti- 
tutional authority  and  responsibility  for  ed- 
ucation, and  It's  at  the  state  level  that 
reform  has  to  come. 

Says  Allen:  "There  is  little  the  federal 
government  can  do,  beyond  generally  pushing 
for  reform  and  supplying  incentive  grants  to 
bring  it  about.  The  real  power  Is  at  the  state 
level — governors,  legislatures  and  state  edu- 
cational leaders.  In  this  respect,  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Education  Commission  of 
the  States  can  be  liseful  In  coming  up  with 
concrete  proposals  lor  change  and  supplying 
some  much  needed  encouragement." 

Also  helpful,  Allen  thinks,  will  be  the 
national  assessment  of  education.  "It's  quite 
clear  that  the  assessment  program  will  ba 
very  helpful  In  pointing  out  where  the  defi- 
ciencies are  in  education."  he  says.  "This 
should  encourage  states  to  start  putting  the 
money  where  It's  needed  the  most." 

One  highly  visible  example  of  an  attempt 
to  make  public  school  support  more  equita- 
ble Is  Hawaii,  where  the  state  assumes  com- 
plete responsibility  for  flnanclng  education. 
In  Hawaii,  the  sUte  department  of  educa- 
tion receives  Its  funds  from  the  governor 
and  legislature  each  year.  Just  like  other 
departments  of  the  state  government.  How- 
ever, no  property  taxes  are  used  to  support 
schools;  money  comes  from  the  state's  in- 
come and  other  tax  receipts,  from  federal 
funds  and  from  receipts  for  school  lunches, 
adult  education  courses  and  other  minor 
sources.  (County  governments  do  levy  a 
property  tax — but  they  have  no  responsibil- 
ity for  flnanclng  local  schools.) 

In  terms  of  financial  problems,  Hawaii  is 
for  the  most  part  untouched  by  the  crisis 
plaguing  mainland  states.  Since  school  costs 
are  distributed  across  various  forms  of  tax- 
ation It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  they  will  ever 
outstrip  the  state's  revenue-raising  capac- 
ity, as  they  have  outstripped  local  property 
tax  bases  elsewhere. 

But  in  terms  of  local  control,  Hawaii's  plan 
does  have  a  serious  drawback:  all  schools 
are  administered  as  part  of  a  unified  state- 
wide system.  School  functions  are  central- 
ized at  the  state  level  and  adnxlnistered  by 
an  elected  state  board. 

Many  local  districts  will  probaby  resist  as- 
sumption of  some  of  their  prerogatives  by 
the  state.  However,  they  are  recognizing  that 
the  state  has  to  absorb  more  costs — In  ways 
that  go  beyond  stop-gap  "emergency"  allo- 
cations— If  the  local  districts  are  to  survive. 
For  example.  Connecticut  has  approved  a 
plan  that  will  take  the  burden  of  splraUng 
Interest  rates  off  the  backs  of  individual  dis- 
tricts. FYom  now  on,  regardless  of  the  Inter- 
est rate  charged  for  bond  issues,  local  dis- 
tricts will  pay  only  4%.  The  state  will  pick 
up  the  rest  of  the  tab.  and  It  also  assumes 
the  responsibility  for  marketing  the  bonds. 
Result:  Much  of  the  money  In  Oonnectlcut 
district  budgets  that  used  to  be  set  aside  for 
debt  service  can  now  be  diverted  to  mora 
productive  projects. 

TAKING  THE  PLX7NGE 

The  state  which  may  set  the  pace  for  ma- 
jor reform  is  Michigan,  where  Governor  Wil- 
liam G.  Mllliken  believes  so  strongly  in  the 
necessity  for  an  overhaul  of  the  school  fi- 
nancial structure  that  he  says  he  is  staking 
his  political  future  on  it. 

Mllllken's  new  plan,  devised  by  his  blue- 
ribbon  Education  Reform  Commission,  calls 
for  elimination  of  the  local  property  tax  In 
favor  of  a  state  property  tax,  state-level 
salary  negotiations  with  teachers,  halving 
the  niunber  of  school  districts  In  the  state 
and  guaranteeing  {Jrtvate  schools  at  least 
2%  of  state  education  receipts  each  year. 

The  program  will  require  constitutional 
changes  to  authorize  the  state  tax  and  elimi- 
nate an  eight-member  state  board  of  educa- 
tion, which  Mllliken  wants  to  replace  with 
a  single  state  education  head  appointed  by 
the   governor.   Significantly,   elimination   of 
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tbe  board  and  aid  to  private  schools  seem 
to  be  the  mo«t  oontroverslal  aspeeta  of  the 
propoaal. 

DetaUs  of  thf  plan  are  beln«  worked  out 
at  this  writing  and  should  be  announced 
around  November  1.  but  the  broad  outlines 
contain  several  key  provisions.  Including: 

A  state  property  tax  pegged  below  the 
average  local  t«x  of  34  mills. 

Inevitably,  a  {sharp  Increase  In  the  state's 
2.6%  state  Incottie  tax — coocelvitbly.  It  could 
double  within  the  next  few  years. 

Allocation  of  tnoney  on  a  "classroom  unit" 
principle,  geared  to  an  average  salaxy  for 
each  teacher  of  36  pupils.  The  conventional 
uMthod  of  dlstrtbutlng  money  on  a  {ler-pupll 
basis  Is  dropped. 

Bstabllshmenti  of  a  low  celling  on  remain- 
ing local  taxes!  for  school  operation  and 
blinding. 

B^Illken's  plaii  faces  a  tough  flght  In  the 
legislature.  If  (t  survives  there,  Michigan 
voters  will  havq  to  approve  It  at  the  pcHls. 
But  whether  It  passes  into  law  or  not.  It  Is 
a  useful  examine  of  the  sweeiring  change 
needed,  and  of  Qbe  level  and  quality  of  lead- 
ership required.; 

[Prom  School  S^anagement,  November  1969 1 

When  thk  OoixAas  Dry  Up  in  StTstmBu 
-  The  faocnes  age  new.  The  lawns  are  lush 
atui    Destly    manicured.    The    children    are 
tanned  and  healthy. 

But  Paclflca,  CcOif.,  Ls  a  community  in 
serious  trouble. 

It  cannot  afford  Its  schools. 

People  move  td  Paclflca  because  they  think 
it's  the  Amerlcaq  dretun.  But  to  their  dismay, 
property  owners— many  of  them  owning  their 
own  hc»nes  for  the  first  time — are  saddled 
with  a  hellish  tax  rate.  For  the  elementary 
school  district  alone,  the  Paclflca  tax  rate  is 
•3.76  per  $100  aaofcaoed  valuation.  Since  homes 
are  assessed  at  2(%  of  true  value,  the  owner 
of  a  930.000  home  pays  more  than  9200  per 
year  for  the  eletnentary  schools — and  sub- 
stantially more  when  a  tax  override  Is  apt- 
proved.  The  total  tax  rate  in  this  low- wealth 
bedroom  commimity  Is  Just  under  $12  per 
•100  aseeeeed  valuation,  which  pegs  the  home- 
owner's yesurly  ta*  bill  at  nearly  9900. 

This  incredibly  burden  makes  Paclflca  the 
second  blgheat-taxed  community  lb  San 
Mateo  County.  Only  East  Palo  Alto,  a  black 
gh«tto,  is  bigh^.  The  lowest-taxed  com- 
munity In  the  oojunty,  heavily  Industrialized 
South  San  Francisco,  pays  only  98-plus  per 
9100  assessed  valuation. 

TA-HZS    AT   CXILINC 

Tax  overkill  Is  |  not  a  new  phenomenon  in 
PactScs.  The  acliool  tax  rate  has  not  risen 
subertantlaUy  In  the  past  Ave  years  because. 
says  SuperLntenttent  James  Brlen.  it  can't. 
Even  90.  one  n«w  elementary  school  has 
been  built  each  year  for  the  past  15  years. 
And  several  percussive  tax  overrides  have 
been  approved  t<>  meet  splraling  costs.  But 
such  overrides  a^e  not  likely  to  be  passed 
again.  ! 

Paclflca' s  look* alike  homes — homes  that 
recenUy  cost  $24000  and  now  cost  930,000 
or  $35,000 — mass  on  tbe  oceanslde  plateaus 
Just  south  of  San  Francisco,  entwine  the 
knobby  hiUs  and!  glut  the  valleys.  There  is 
little  else  here,  besides  houses.  The  largest 
mdtistry  Is  extraofUve  and  self-exhaustive — a 
small  quarry  Local  support  for  Paciflca's  ele- 
mentary schools,  therefore,  comes  heavily 
from  the  overmln^d  property  tax.  State  sup- 
port has  dwindled  to  40%  (from  66%  flve  oc 
10  years  ago ) . 

The  result:  EUetnentary  school  youngsters 
In  the  Laguna  Salada  district  are  attending 
bankrupt,  bone->bare  schools  this  year. 
Worse,  the<-e  is  a  possibility  that  next  year, 
they  may  not  be  4ble  to  attend  school  at  all. 

SKATIAC    ON    THIN    ICE 

According  to  photographer  Michael  Alex- 
ander, who  took  4he  accompanying  ptctures, 
Paciflca  Is  a  rematkably  average  ccnnmunlty: 


average  income,  average  number  of  children 
per  family  (three) ,  average  school  test  soorea 
(bell  c\irves  are  so  skewed  that  almost  every- 
one's in  the  middle).  Until  recently, 
Paolflca's  school  finance  problems  were  "aver- 
age," too — serious,  but  not  unmanageable. 

Real  trouble — unmanageable  trouble — 
began  brewing  the  year  before  last,  when 
the  California  legislature  voted  funds  for 
single-session  kindergartens.  Laguna  Salada, 
like  many  other  elementary  districts  in  the 
state,  proceeded  to  take  kindergartens  off 
double  sessions  by  hiring  twice  as  many 
teachers,  ordering  supplies  and  setting  up 
programs.  Then,  last  year  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
vetoed  the  bill  to  continue  the  program, 
leaving  the  schools  with  salary  commitments 
they  had  to  keep.  The  money?  It  came  out  of 
contingency  reserves. 

Teachers  had  to  pass  up  a  pay  hike  that 
year.  But  last  year,  with  reserves  down  to 
less  than  $60,000  in  a  $6  million  budget,  they 
demanded  a  9>/^  %  raise.  By  last  spring,  it  was 
clear  to  everyone  that  the  1969-70  Paclflca 
budget  could  not  accommodate  both  the 
salary  Increase  and  even  a  status  quo  edu- 
cational program. 

As  late  as  June,  the  amount  of  state  aid 
the  district  could  expect  was  wildly  uncer- 
tain. Some  board  members,  remembering 
what  had  happened  the  previous  year,  re- 
fused to  second-guess  the  state  and  argued 
for  a  balanced  budget — which  required  large 
cuts  in  program,  personnel  or  both.  Other 
board  members  pushed  for  quality  educa- 
tion— or  none  at  all.  "It's  high  time  we  en- 
gaged in  a  little  extreme  behavior,"  said  one, 
rather  than  have  this  continuing  educa- 
tional starvation."  She  favored  running  a 
quality  program  until  the  money  ran  out 
and  then  shutting  down  the  schools. 

The  debate  raged  for  weeks  last  spring  and 
summer.  Finally,  the  board  opted  for  a  mid- 
dle course.  Hoping  to  receive  additional  state 
fvmds  and  working  for  local  support  of  a 
one-year-only  91  tax  override,  it  came  up 
with  a  balanced  budget  and  an  austerity  pro- 
gram. The  teachers,  aware  that  a  number  of 
bills  were  pending  in  the  legislature,  agreed 
to  accept  the  board's  offer  of  a  salary  increase 
that  was  contingent  on  adequate  state  aid. 
This  concession  meant  that  nurses,  the  music 
program  and  counselors  could  be  salvaged. 
Still,  the  board  warned  that  it  was  prepared 
to  advise  the  state  education  department  of  a 
shut-down  if  the  district's  program  was 
forced  to  become  even  more  custodial. 

STOPGAP    ANSWERS 

In  early  Augiist,  the  tax  override  was 
squashed  at  the  polls  by  a  better  than  3-to-l 
margin. 

But  several  days  later,  the  district  learned 
that  it  would  receive  a  windfall :  a  one-year, 
9613,000  grant  in  state  aid,  made  possible  by 
passage  of  a  special  bill  to  aid  low-wealth 
districts. 

Thus,  Paclflca  was  partially  balled  out  of 
a  Jam.  Teachers  received  an  8',^%  raise. 
Capital  outlay  expenditures  that  had  been 
dropped  from  the  budget  were  put  back  In, 
as  were  single-session  kindergartens  and 
some  923,000  In  teaching  supplies. 

For  one  more  year.  Paclflca  had  a  reprieve. 

But  no  problems  had  really  been  solved. 

This  year,  youngsters  are  still  attending 
austere  schools.  The  pupil-teacher  ratio  Is 
inordinately  high  (31-1  in  kindergarten,  30- 
1  In  grades  1-3  and  33-1  in  grades  4-8) .  The 
district  cannot  buy  badly  needed  basic  sup- 
plies and  equipment.  Teacher  turnover 
stands  at  an  extravagant  25%.  Last  year,  the 
superintendent  and  six  of  15  principals  left 
the  district.  Perhaps  most  debilitating  is  the 
depressing  effect  money  problems  have  had 
on  district  morale. 

Sujterintendent  Brlen,  new  in  the  top  slot 
but  a  veteran  of  20  years  in  administration 
(three  years  In  Paclflcla),  baa  done  a  quiet 
and  courageous  Job  of  bucking  up  spirits. 

But  what  of  tomorrow?  The  prospects,  for 
Paclflca,    of    again    going    through    a    cliff- 


hanger  at  budget  time  next  fall  are  excellent. 
So  excellent.  In  fact,  that  no  one  discounts 
the  outside  possibility  of  closing  down  the 
schools. 

The  photos  on  these  pages,  taken  in 
Paclflca,  depict  only  too  well  the  anguish 
that  is  afflicting  communities  throughout 
the  nation  as  an  antiquated  school  finance 
structure  caves  in. 

But  the  situation,  in  Paclflca  and  else- 
where, is  far  from  hopeless.  Now  that  fiscal 
crisis  has  come  to  suburbia,  the  land  of  milk 
and  honey,  perhaps  drastic  financial  re- 
forms— reforms  long  urged  by  schoolmen 
from  bankrupt  cities  and  impoverished  rural 
areas — will  at  last  be  enacted  by  sluggish, 
shortsighted   state  legislatures. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  THE  CON- 
STITXJTIONAL  RIGHTS  OF  THE 
MENTALLY  ILL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  scheduled  hearings 
for  November  4,  5,  12.  13,  18,  19,  and 
December  4,  on  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  mentally  ill. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10:30  a.m. 
each  day  in  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Anyone  wishing  more  informa- 
tion on  the  hearings  should  contact  the 
suboommlttee  office  in  room  102-B,  Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  telephone  exten- 
sion 8191. 


THE  DRAFT  REFORM  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  night,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF)  and  I  had  oc- 
casion to  appear  jointly  on  a  platform 
at  the  University  of  Alabama,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  draft.  After  we  had  spoken 
and  had  opened  ourselves  to  questions 
from  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Alabama,  I  could  not  help  being  struck 
by  the  force  of  the  objection  of  the  stu- 
dents to  the  present  draft  system  and  the 
inequities  with  which  it  operates. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  lottery  bill  that  has  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  now  is  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Among  the  students  with  whom  I 
talked,  I  found  almost  uniform  approval 
of  the  lottery  system  of  the  draft  as  pro- 
posed by  President  Nixon.  At  the  mo- 
ment, that  bill  apparently  Is  not  going 
to  be  considered  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
President  is  going  to  be  left  with  hav- 
ing to  institute  the  lottery  system,  which 
although  admittedly  better  than  the  pres- 
ent draft  system,  will  still  be  an  in- 
equitable lottery  system. 

I  would  simply  ask — and  I  cannot  em- 
phasize too  strongly  the  feelings  of  these 
people  in  college — that  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate  reconsider  the  decision  by 
which  they  have  indicated  we  will  not 
consider  the  lottery  proposal  for  the 
draft,  and  at  least  allow  the  Senate  to 
work  its  will  on  this  particular  provision, 
while  I  hope  we  will  undertake  the  en- 
tire subject  of  draft  reform  at  a  later 
time. 
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APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1969 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 


ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bUl  (S.  1072)  to  authorize 
funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965.  as  amended,  and  titles  I,  HI,  IV, 
and  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  I 
ask  imtuiimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  re- 
port wiU  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  report,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Conference  Report  (Bept.  No.  91 ) 

[To  accompany  S.  1072] 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1072)  to  authorize  funds  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and  tltl«« 
I,  ni,  rv,  and  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
lollows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
loUowing: 
TITLE    I— APPALACHIAN   REGIONAL   DE- 
VELOPMENT    ACT     AMENDMENTS     OP 
1969 

"Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
amendments  of  1969.' 

•Sec.  102.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  10& 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  105)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  To  carry  out  this  section  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Commission  to  be  available  until  expended, 
not  to  exceed  $1,900,000  for  the  two-fiscal 
year  period  ending  June  30.  1971.  Not  to  ex- 
ceed $475,000  of  such  authorization  shall  be 
available  for  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  co- 
chairman,  his  alternate,  and  his  staff.'  " 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 201(a)  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  201) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  provi- 
■^lons  of  sections  106(a)  and  118  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  obliga- 
tion period  of  availability,  and  expenditure 
of  p'ederal-ald  highway  funds,  shall  apply  to 
the  development  highway  system  and  the 
local  access  roads,  and  all  other  provisions 
of  such  title  23  that  are  applicable  to  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  Federal- 
aid  primary  and  secondary  highways  and 
which  the  Secretary  determines  are  not  In- 
consistent vrtth  this  Act  shaU  apply,  respec- 
tively, to  such  system  and  roads." 

(b)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  201  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  (40  App.  use.  201)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(g)  To  carry  out  this  section  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President,  to  be  available  until  expended, 
$175  000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1970;  9176,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971;  9175,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30,  1972;  and  $170,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.' ' 

Sec  104  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  202  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1966  (40  App. 
use  202(a) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
In  order  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  ade- 
quate health  facilities  and  services  to  the 


economic  development  of  the  region,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  planning, 
construction,  equipment,  and  operation  of 
multi-county  demonstration  health,  nutri- 
tion, and  child  care  projects,  including  hospi- 
tals, regional  health  diagnostic  and  treatment 
centers  and  other  facilities  and  services  nec- 
essary for  the  purposes  of  this  section." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  202  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "50  per  centum"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ^^^6  per  centum." 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  202  Is 
further  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
following  the  second  sentence  the  following 
new  sentences:  "The  Federal  contribuUon 
may  be  provided  entirely  from  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  or  In  com- 
bination with  funds  provided  under  other 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  the  op- 
eration of  health  related  faclllUes  and  the 
provision  of  health  services.  Notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  law  limiting  the  Federal 
share  In  such  other  programs,  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  may  be  used 
to  increase  Federal  grants  for  operating  com- 
ponents of  a  demonstration  health  project  to 
the  maximum  percentage  cost  thereof  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection." 

(d)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  202  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(e)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  further 
development  of  the  Appalachian  region's  hu- 
man resources,  grants  under  this  section 
shall  give  special  emphasis  to  programs  and 
research  for  the  early  detection,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  occupational  diseases  aris- 
ing from  coal  mining,  such  as  black  lung.'  " 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  clause 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  205  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  (40  App.  use.  205)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "In  accordance  with  the"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "or  to  make  grants  to  the 
States  for  carrying  out  such  projects,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  205  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and  1969"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1969,  1970,  and  1971". 
Sec.  106.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  207  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  US.C,  207(e))  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized 
to  provide,  or  contract  with  public  or  private 
organizations  to  provide,  information,  advice, 
and  technical  assistance  with  respect  to  the 
construction,  rehabilitation,  and  operation  by 
nonprofit  organizations  of  housing  for  low  or 
moderate  Income  families  in  such  areas  of 
the  region.'  " 

Sec  107.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  214  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App,  US.C.  214)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'December  31,  1967"  In  the  first 
sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"December  31,  1970",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  subsection  the  following:  "For 
the  purpose  of  this  section,  any  sewage  treat- 
ment works  constructed  pursuant  to  section 
8(c)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  without  Federal  grant-in-aid  assistance 
under  such  section  shall  be  regarded  as  if 
constructed   with  such   assistance." 

Sec.  108.  Section  302(a)(1)  (B)  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965 
(40  App.  U.S.C.  302)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  "a  local"  the  following:  "a  State 
agency  certified  as". 

Sec  109.  Section  401  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
US.C.  401)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
not  to  exceed  $268,500,000  for  the  two-flscal- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1971,  to  carry  out 
thU  Act.  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$90  000,000  Is  authorized  for  section  202,  915,- 
OOO'OOO  for  section  203,  915.000,000  for  section 
205'  93,000,000  for  section  207,  950,000,000  for 


section  211.  982,500,000  for  section  214,  antf 
913,000,000  for  section  302.". 

Sec  110.  Section  403  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1966  (40  A|ip. 
use.  403)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"  "The  President  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  a  study  of  the  extent  to  which  por- 
tions of  upper  New  York  State  which  •» 
geographically  part  of  the  New  England 
region  or  the  Appalachian  region  and  share 
the  social  and  economic  charactwistlcs  there- 
of should  be  included  in  either  of  8u«Jx 
regions.  He  shall  submit  the  resiUte  of  mch 
study  together  with  his  reccanmendatlona  to 
Congress  not  later  than  June  30.  1970.'  " 

Sec  111  Section  405  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  Ajip. 
use.  406)  is  amended  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  "Act"  the  following:  ".  other 
than  section  201,". 


■HTLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  V  Of 

THE    PUBUC    WORKS    AND    ECONOBnC 

DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP  1965 

Sec  201.  This  Utle  may  be  cited  as  tb« 

■Regional      AcUon      Planning     Commission 

Amendments  of  1969". 

Sec.  202.  Section  501  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (43 
use.  3181)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  501  as  section  501(a)  and  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  (b) : 

■■'(b)  Upon  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Secretary  Is  directed 
to  srt^udy  the  advisability  of  altering  the 
geographical  area  of  any  region  designated 
under  this  section,  in  order  to  further  the 
purpose  of  this  Act.'  " 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  506 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (42  use.  3185)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)(1)   The   Secretary   Is   authorized   to 
provide  to  the  commissions  technical  assist- 
ance which  would  be  useful  in  aiding  the 
commissions    to    carry   out   their   functlone 
under  this  Act  and  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions  and   programs.   Such   assUtance   shall 
include   studies   and    plans   evaluating   ttoe 
needs  of,  and  developing  potentialities  for. 
economic  growth  of  such  region,  and  reeearota 
on  Improving  the  conservation  and  utlllaa- 
tlon  of  the  human  and  natural  resources  at 
the    region,    and    planning,    investigations, 
studies,  demonstration  project*,  and  training 
programs   which    will    further   the    purposes 
of  this  Act.  Such  assUtance  may  be  provided 
by   the   Secretary  through   members  of  his 
staff,   through    the   payment   of    funds    au- 
thorized  lor    this   section    to   other   depart- 
ment* or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
or  through  the  employment  of  private  in- 
dividuals, partnerships,  firms,  corporations, 
or    suitable    institutions,     under    contracts 
entered  into  for  such  purposes,  or  through 
grant-in-aid  to  the  commissions.  The  Secre- 
tary, in  hU  discretion,  may  require  the  re- 
payment of   assistance   provided   under   tJile 
paragraph  and  prescribe  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions in  such  repayment. 

"■(2)  In  carrying  out  their  functions 
under  this  Act  the  commissions  are  au- 
thorized to  engage  in  planning.  )nve»Ug»- 
Uons.  studies,  demonstration  projects,  and 
training  programs  which  wUl  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  Such  activities  ma? 
be  carried  out  by  the  commissions  through 
the  payment  of  funds  to  departments, 
agencies,  or  instrumentalities  of  the  IPederal 
Government,  or  through  the  employment  ct 
private  individuals,  partnerships,  firms,  or 
corporations,  or  suitable  InstltuUons  undsr 
contracts  entered  Into  for  such  purposes  or 
through  grants-in-aid  to  agencies  of  State  or 
local  governments.  In  the  case  of  demon- 
stration projects  and  training  programs,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  such  projects 
and  programs  shall  be  carried  out  throu^ 
depertmente,  agencies,  or  instrumenUlltles  ct 
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the  Fadsral  Oowmm«nt  or  of  Stat*  at  local 
govemmenta.'  " 

(b)  Tbe  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  506  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Tbcreafter.  such  expenses  shall 
be  paid  50  per  centum  by  tbe  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  and  50  per  centum  by  the  States 
In  the  region,  except  that  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Federal  cochalrman,  his  al- 
ternate, and  hla  staff  shall  be  paid  solely  by 
tbe  Federal  Oovemment.  The  share  to  be 
paid  by  each  State  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Commlssloi^.  The  Federal  cochalrman 
shall  not  participate  or  vote  In  such  deter- 
mination." 

(C)  Sub8«ctlo4  (c)  of  section  506  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  io  read  as  follows : 

"  '(c)  Not  to  Exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  approprlajted  under  authority  of  sec- 
tion 509(d)  of  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  expended  in  such  fiscal  year  In  car- 
rying out  subsection  (a)(1)  and  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.'  " 

Skc.  304  Section  506  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  I^evelopment  Act  of  1966  (42 
U.S.C.  3186)  la  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)  " 
Immediately  aft^r  "Sxc.  506  "  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion (b) : 

"  '(b)  The  Fecleral  cochalrman  shall  estab- 
lish and  at  all  tl^es  maintain  his  headquar- 
ters oOce  in  th«  District  of  Columbia.'  " 

~Skc.  too.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  509 
of  tbe  Public  W^rks  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  (42  n.S.C.  3188a)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follow^: 

"'(a)    In  ord^r  to  enable  the  State  and 
other  entitles  within  economic  development 
regions  established  under  this  Act  to  take 
maximum  advaatage  of  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  (as  hereinafter  defined)  for  which 
they  are  eligible  but  for  which,  because  of 
their  economic  situation,  they  cannot  sup- 
ply   the    requlrad    matching    share,    or    for 
which  there  are  Insiifflclent  funds  available 
under  the  FedenU  grant-in-aid  Act  author- 
izing such  prognuns  to  meet  pressing  needs 
of   the   region,   (he   Secretary   shall,   once   a 
comprehensive  long-range  economic  plan  es- 
tablished pxirsuant  to  clause   (2)   of  section 
503 (a)    is  In  effect,  provide  funds  pursuant 
to  specific  recommendations,  to  each  of  the 
Federal  cochalrmen  of  the  regional  commis- 
sions heretofore  or  hereafter  established  un- 
der this  title,  to  I  be  used  for  all  or  any  por- 
tion  of    the   basic    Federal    contribution    to 
projects    under    such    Federal    grant-in-aid 
programs  authorized  by  Federal  grant-in-aid 
Acts,  and  for  th^  purpose  of  Increasing  the 
Federal  contribution  to  projects  tinder  such 
programs  above  the  fixed  maximum  portion 
of  the  cost  of  stich  projects  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  the  applicable  law.  No  program, 
or  project  authorized  under  this  section  shall 
be  Implemented  i until   (1)    applications  and 
plans    relating    tp    the    program    or    project 
have    been   deteiimlned    by   the    responsible 
Federal   official   tjo   be  compatible   with   the 
provisions    and    Objectives    of    Federal    laws 
which  he  admlnltters  that  are  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  this  Act^and  (2)  the  Regional  Com- 
mission   Involved!   has    approved   such    pro- 
gram or  project  ind  has  determined  that  It 
meets  the  applicable  criteria  under  section 
504  and  will  contribute  to  the  development 
of  the  region,  w4lch  determination  shall  be 
controlling.  In   U^e  case  of  any  program  or 
project  for  whlclj  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
basic    Federal    contribution    to    the    project 
under  a  Federal  gfant-ln-aid  program  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  mad4  under  this  subsection,  no 
such  Federal  conQrlbutlon  shall  be  made  im- 
tll  the  responsible  Federal  official  adminis- 
tering the  Federal  grant-in-aid  Act  author- 
izing such  contribution  certifies  that  such 
program  or  project  meets  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  such  F^eral  grant-in-aid  Act  and 
could  be  approve  1  for  Federal  contribution 
under  such  Act  If  funds  were  available  un- 
such  program  or  project. 


der  such  Act  for 


Fluids  may  be  provided  for  programs  and 
projects  in  a  SUte  under  this  subsection 
only  If  the  Ck>mmlsslon  determines  that  tbe 
level  of  Federal  and  State  financial  assist- 
ance under  titles  of  this  Act  other  than  thU 
title,  and  under  Acts  other  than  this  Act,  for 
the  same  type  of  programs  or  projects  In 
that  portion  of  the  SUte  within  the  region 
win  not  be  diminished  In  order  to  substitute 
funds  authorized  by  this  subsection.  Funds 
provided  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able without  regard  to  any  limitations  on 
authorizations  for  appropriation  in  any  other 
Act.'  " 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  509  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  In  the  first 
sentence  thereof  "December  31,  1967"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "December  31,  1970". 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  509  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  title, 
for  the  two- fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30, 
1971,  to  be  available  until  expended,  not  to 
exceed  $266,000,000.  After  deducting  such 
amoufits  as  are  authorized  to  carry  out  sub- 
secUona  (a)(1)  and  (b)  of  section  506,  the 
Secretary  shall  apportion  the  remainder  of 
the  sums  ^proprlated  under  this  authoriza- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  to  the  regional  com- 
missions, except  that  not  less  than  10  per 
centum  nor  more  than  26  per  centum  of  such 
remaining  amount  shall  be  allocated  to  any 
one  regional  commission.  All  amounts  appro- 
priated under  this  authorization  for  any  fis- 
cal year  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  regional  commissions  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropri- 
ated." " 

Sec.  206  "ntle  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
3181  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections : 

"  'COORDINATION 

"  Sec.  511.  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate 
his  activities  In  making  grants  and  loans  un- 
der Utles  I  and  n  of  this  Act  with  those  of 
each  of  the  Federal  cochalrmen  In  making 
grants  under  this  title,  and  each  Federal 
cochalrman  shall  coordinate  his  activities  In 
making  grants  under  this  title  with  those 
of  the  Secretary  in  making  grants  and  loans 
under  titles  I  and  n  of  this  Act. 

"  'ALASKA 

"  'Sec.  512.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  not 
to  exceed  $600,000  for  the  two-flscal-year 
period  ending  J\ine  30,  1971,  to  the  Federal 
Field  Committee  for  Development  Plan- 
ning In  Alaska  for  the  purp>ose  of  planning 
economic  development  programs  and  proj- 
ects In  Alaska  in  cooperation  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  State  of  Alaska.  Nothing  con- 
tained In  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
precluding  the  establishment  of  a  regional 
commission  for  Alaska. 

"  'REGIONAL    TRANSPORTATION    SYSTEMS 

"  'Sec.  513.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, acting  Jointly  with  the  regional  com- 
missions. Is  authorized  to  conduct  and  facili- 
tate full  and  complete  Investigations  and 
studies  of  the  needs  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment regions  established  under  this  title  for 
regional  transportation  systems  which  will 
further  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  In  con- 
nection therewith,  to  carry  out  such  dem- 
onstration projects  as  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  such  Investiga- 
tions and  studies.  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  report  to  Congress  not  later 
than  January  10,  1971,  the  results  of  such 
Investigations  and  studies  together  with  his 
recommendations  and  those  of  each  regional 
commission.' 

"  '(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  to  carry  out 
this  section.  Such  amount  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  those  sums  otherwise  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title.' " 


TITLB   m— AMENDMENTS   TO   THE   PUB- 

UC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1966 

Sec.  301.  lltle  I  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  101(c) 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  3131(c))  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
'except  that  In  the  case  of  a  grant  to  an 
Indian  tribe,  the  Secretary  may  reduce  the 
non-Federal  share  below  such  jjer  centum 
or  may  waive  the  non-Federal  share'. 

"(2)  Section  106  Is  amended  by  striking 
'June  30,  1969'  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
June  30,  1970'." 

Sec.  302.  Section  301  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  (42 
U.S.C.  3151)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  "(f )  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants,  enter  into  contracts  or  otherwise 
provide  funds  for  any  demonstration  project 
within  a  redevelopment  area  or  areas  which 
he  determines  Is  designed  to  foster  regional 
productivity  and  growth,  prevent  out-ml- 
gratlon,  and  otherwise  carry  out  the  pur- 
txwes  of  this  Act."  " 

Sic.  303.  Section  302  of  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42 
U.S.C.  3152)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1970."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1969. 
and  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970." 

Sec.  304.  (a)  SubsecUon  (a)  of  section 
401  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3161)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  subsection  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 

"'(6)  those  areas  selected  for  assistance 
under  part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  and  those  areas  which 
the  Secretary  determines  meet  the  purposes 
of  section  150  of  part  D  of  Utle  I  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  which 
otherwise  meet  the  reqiilrements  of  this  Act, 
except  that  no  redevelopment  area  estab- 
lished under  this  paragraph  shall  be  eUglble 
to  meet  the  requirement  of  section  403(a) 
(1)(B)  of  this  Act.'" 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  (3)  of  such  section  401 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "(a)(3)"  the 
following:  "or  (a)(6)". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  (4)  of  such  section  401 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  (a)(4)" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"(a)(4)   and  (a)(6)". 

(d)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
of  such  section  401  Is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  "any  other  subsection  of 
this  section"  the  foUowlng:  "other  than  sub- 
section (a)  (6)". 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Joseph  M.  Montota, 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Edmund  S.  MtrsKiE, 

W.  B.  Spono,  Jr. 

Howard  H.  Baker. 

John  Sherman  Cooper, 

Robert  Dole, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  "enate. 

Robert  E.  Jones, 

John  A.  Blatnik, 

JtM  Wright, 

Ed  Edmondson, 

WILLIAM  C.  Cramer, 

William   H.   Harsha, 

James  C.  CTleveland, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen-     thorizes  a  1-year  extension  of  the  grant  to  the  development  of  Appalachla— he  is 

ate  proceeded  to  consider  the  report.        programs  under  tiUe  I  of  the  Economic  the  true  founder  of  this  legislaUon  and 

PRiviLEOE  OF  THE  FLOOR                      Dcvelopment  Act  at  the  present  rate  of  the  prime  sponsor  of  this  biU— I  would 

^.   mro^v  A    Mr   President   I  ask     $500  million  annually.  It  also  increases  ask  that  he  describe  to  the  Senate  the 

^^•J^?/^J.int    t>It    sSh    leriT    by  $25  million  for  1  year  the  funds  au-  provisions  of  title  I. 

wfv'fLn^  ^^IsSSL  £^  mafbe     thorlzed  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Subsequently,  I  shaU  discuss  tiUes  U 

^*iSLi^  e^teHhe  SSvl^ge  ?f  tS    technical  assistance  under  tlUe  m  of  and  m  of  the  report. 

S"^  HnHnf  ^ri.oiSd?Stion  of  tSI     the  existing  law.  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 

floor  during  the  consideration  or  tnis        therefore.  Mr.  President,  the  confer-  grateful   to   the   distinguished   Senator 

*^°ThJ^PRFSiDmJT  oro  tempore  With-     ence  report  provides  an  overall  2-flscal  from  New  Mexico  for  his  remarks  and 

T  L^i^  hTL  rfi^P^                        year  authorization  for  all  the  programs  for  affording  this  opportunity  to  me.  It 

°"J^r  ^Mn??iiVi    Mr    Ssident    the    involved  of  $1,219  mUUon.  is   through   the   combined   efforts   and 

fLo«  ^^    107?    thrroDalachian        I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table  mutual  assistance  of  many  Members  that 

Tlin^^^Jorymlnt  Act  a£?J(toente    showing  the  amounts  of  authorization  accomplishments  of  merit  are  achieved 

^  ??^Pi^i^?w^^  a^d  ESiomS  De^     for  each  section  of  the  bill  be  printed  m  the  Congress.  It  is  my  opinion  that  no 

-^A^^itTZ^li^:     ^^^reT^r^o^Sn-thetablewas  ^TJ  o^Tu^SlSL^Zor  ^^ 

-HE^J^r^^^^^                      .dere.  to  be  Printed  in  the  R.COK.  as  -U^-;;^SrmrofriSbr: 

Sr^HErC"  =-=G-?.L^i9?i----  ^s;iTzr.^T^=^ 

'TS  Judgment  Xr  a  st^S^  that    Appalachian    regional    com-  these    programs    and    chaired    lenghy 

i.ipH  nvpr  I  weeks   we  have  written  a                      mission  hearings  eariier  this  year  in  Washington 

gSfbraso^VabmcTtainlng     see.    102    Hlghway^peclfic  ^J|f  i^*  ^^"fn  ""^  S^ini^  '^^.TSe 

i^umber  of  imaginative  new  proposals        authorization  of  $175  mU-  bill  through  the  subconunlttee  and  the 

fhof^n  further  KSate  the  economic         llon  per  year  for  fiscal  years  Committee   on   Public    Works    and   also 

'•^^LT^Ja^^^o^S^?^?  the  Sct  five         1970.   1971,   and    1972,   and  managed  it  during  debate  in  the  Senate 

growth  of  Appalachla  and  the  other  iiv^                ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  y^^  managers  at  the 

economic  development  regions,  my  own                           oonatitut«6  a  re-  conference  with  the  House 

region,  the  Pour  Corners;  and  the  coast-        ^^thorization    of    highway  Mr   ^iTent   I  eroS  appreciation 

al  Plains.  Upper  Great  Lakes,  Ozarks,  and        fu^ds  provided  for  in  the  ,  Mr  President,  i  ^xpress  apprecmuon 

New  England  regions.                                          1966  and  1967  versions  of  for  the  contributions  ^  the  progress  of 

I  wish  to  compliment  and  thank  the        the  leguiation  with  the  ad-  this  measure  from  its  Inception  through 

Senate  conferees  for  their  support;,  as-        dition   of   $160  million   in  the  conference  made  by  my  fellow  Ap- 

ff^o  arTrt  \v;ntrih,ition  to  the  success        this  bill.  Total  highway  au-  palachlans.    the    senior    Senator    from 

'f  f^,?X?tTh?  d^SeiSsS  chaiS        «>ortty  1965.  1967,  and  1969      ,^„  ^  ^  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  ;  the  junior  Sen- 

of  this  effort-the  d^h^                                  ^^^^^  ^m^,,  ,          »i50. 000,000  ^^  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker);  and 

rPH  ThV^o  hTmaTritfToniSes,  %^^  Admlaistratlve  e.-  ^  ,^  ^^^,  '^^J'^Z  ^" 
Senators  Muskie  and  Spong;  the  able  ^"^^  —  ^——  Spong)  .  As  the  manager  of  U^e  bUl.  Sen- 
minority     Members.     Senators     Baker,     see.  202  Demonstration  Health  ator  Montoya.  has  explained^  there  are 

rvi«oi4  anri  noLE                                               Projects     90,000,000  meaningful  tuid  useful  provisions  in  the 

^rHon«.Tonferees  all  of  whom  made     Sec.  203  Land  stabilization—        15,000,000  other  titles  beyond  that  extending  the 

T^K^^frfi^tfYo^rt^  thpZal  aeree-     Sec.  205  Mining  area  restora-  Appalachian  program.  In  their  develop- 

valuable  c^tributions  ^^he  final  agr^         ^^^ ^^  000. 000  ^^^  ^^  refinement,  especially,  as  well 

ment.    were    headed    by    Hon.    Kober'T     g^c.  207  Housing  assistance...          3,000,000  „.  ,„  tl^P  tillP  for  Aooalachia    the  iunior 

JONES  of  Alabama  who  served  with  tact     see.  211  Vocational  education.        50, 000, 000  "f^^^r    f mm    mX     <  Mr     Mu^ie? 

and  distinction  as  chairman  of  the  con-     gee.  214  supplemental  grants.        82. 500. 000  Senator    ^l^^^^^l^^J^^-^^V^ 

ference                                                                Sec.   302   Administrative   ex-  continued  to  provide  wise  ^unsel  as  did 

rphTtwn  hills  are  not  much  different        pensee  of  local  development  the  newest  and  much  appreciated  Mem- 

from'eS  otoer^buT  w"  made  a  ?ew        ^-icts  and  r^ch......       13. 000, 000  b^r  of  our  team,  the  junior  Senator  from 

"^S^L^'Sf.S^^^^'l^^^^r^              --  =J±^^  ^^Tconfei^cewa.    fortunate,    Mr. 

S^^Xat  a^re  authorized  in  the  par-         _  ..  _nal  com-  %'£i^\^'^Tr.^T^l^.  Z7i 

"wSe  the  senate,  of  coury.^d  not     ....o.^.ion  for  commission  °ipL"b!e  SdSK^rS^e'ou^rlrS  fTom 

prevaU  in  au  respects,  and  I  am  par-        P^ams 255.000,000  ^^        r^;^^^,!^,  3^3  j^^^,  did 

"'""^'Tfli'^^Z^IffatTon   for  ?eg3              Up    t»    10    percent    of  a    truly    fine    job.    Ke    presided    with 

m  specified   authorteation   for  regional            amount  appro^iated.  for  customary  fairness  and  deep  understand- 

transportation    systems    nevertheless   I            g^^retary    of    Commerce  mg  of  the  Appalachian  legislation  and 

am  pleased  vfith  the  conference  report           technical  assistance,  etc.  * ^^  needs  of  the  region, 

and  urge  its  approval  by  my  colleagues        2.   Of  the   remainder,   not  Senator  Montova  has  placed  in  the 

in  the  Senate.                                                                          more  than  25  percent  nor  -pp-non  tho  rlnllar  nmnnntj?  aooroved  in 

The  conference  report.  Mr.  Pre^dent           ^-,  ^^^  ,^°  ^^^  ,^  ?hrcS^frlnS"rpoTrme  TtS^^^^ 

contains  three  titles,  as  did  the  Senate     ^^^^J^^'^'^.^'^Zi  significant  advances  made  in  legislative 

bill  as  passea.  o     .v,     „„  transportation  study 20,000,000     strengthening      of      the      Appalachian 

Title  I  extends  and  expands  the  ac-  regional     development     program,     are 

tivities    of    the    Appalachian    Regional  ^otai  275.000,000     noteworthy 

Commission.  The  conferees  approved  a                       ^^^^^  ^^  President.  I  stress  again,  as  I  have 
2-flscal  year  authorization  of  $268  500,-     ^  ^^^^^^^^^^  (^^r  planning) .            500. 000     done  before,  how  vital  to  the  success  of 

000  for  all  the  programs  conducted  by                  ^^^  ^  of  eda  this  program  is  the  initiative,  the  crea- 

the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission.                  tttle  i  of  eda  tivitv  arid  the  suDDort  of  the  States  that 

except  the  development  highway  system     Auth^ri^tion  for  i-year  ex-  ^fciSe  ^  Se  A^pSacL;  C^^^ 

Authority  for  the  highway  system  was        tension...  .-^-. sion.  I  cite  a  few  figures  to  indicate  that. 

extended  untilJune  30.    973.  and  a  new                tttle  in  of  eda  far  from  the  Federal  Government  bear- 
authorization  of  $150  million  was  added,     increased  authorization  for  1  ing  the  lion's  share  of  the  financial  bur- 

UntU  titie  n,  which  deals  with  the  five        year  ''^'""""^     den   the  Appalachian  States  have  pro- 
regional  development  cornmisslons.  the              ^^^  authorization  m  vided  more  of  their  own  funds  than  has 
conference  authorized  $275  mlUion  lor                   the  conference  report  1.219.000,000     the  Federal  Treasury. 
the  fiscal  years  1970  and  19J1- P^^/f  00,-                ^^^^^^va  Mr  President  in  view        For  example,  in  the  fiscal  years  1966 
Serai Sc'S^TtSe^                               of'S.e'fSS^e^^cIZfXseZ     through   1968  the  Commission  partici- 

I^S  iue  m  t^nSrence  report  au-     ator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  pated  in  funding  nonhighway  projects 
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totaling  $6lb  mlUion.  Of  this  amount, 
local  and  State  funds  provided  $325  mil- 
lion or  52  percent. 

The  experience  of  4  years  of  operation 
has.  proven  :;he  basic  validity  of  one  of 
the  underlsting  assumptions  on  which 
the  prograni  is  based.  As  a  direct  result 
of  the  structure  which  the  Congress  cre- 
ated in  the]  1965  act.  the  States  of  the 
Appalachiaai  region  have  been  provided 
the  tools  to  [better  control  the  numerous 
Federal  programs  operating  in  their 
States.  Thei  purpose  of  our  legislation 
was  to  give  the  States  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  guide  their 
own  destinies.  I  believe  the  record  shows 
clearly  thati  they  have  grasped  the  op- 
portunity ahd  moved  forward. 

In  the  conference  report  before  us, 
Mr.  President,  we  have  placed  strong 
new  emphasis  on  health  in  Appalachia, 
especially  oh  the  need  for  nutrition  and 
early  child  care  projects  as  part  of  the 
other  ongoing  health  demonstration 
programs. 

We  have  sought  to  insure  that  child 
heajfli  andj  nutrition  projects  can  be 
"  financed  xa  100  percent  with  Federal 
funds  by  vising  Appalachian  Regional 
CommissioiT funds  in  conjunction  with 
other  Fedeital  grant  funds  available  for 
such  hetdtl^  programs. 

To  assure!  that  already  existing  health 
programs  c4n  continue  to  function  in  the 
face  of  inadequate  local  financing,  we 
have  increa  led  the  Federal  share  from  50 
to  75  percerA  for  those  projects  that  have 
been  operat  ing  for  2  years. 

Of  great  i  mportance  to  my  home  State 
of  West  Vi]  ginia,  but  likewise  to  Penn- 
sylvania. Oliio,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, anc  Alabama,  we  have  added 
new  and  special  emphasis  on  programs 
and  researchi  for  the  early  detection,  di- 
agnosis, an  1  treatment  of  coal  miners' 
occupations  1  diseases,  including  the 
dread  "blac  z  lung." 

To  aid  lo  v-  or  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies we  hai'e  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
assist  nonprofit  organizations  in  Appa- 
lachia to  CO  nstruct,  rehabilitate,  and  op- 
erate housing  units. 

We  have  piade  sewage  treatment  proj- 
ects eligible  for  supplemental  grants  un- 
der section :  !14  of  the  act. 

This  past  year  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia voted  a  S375  million  bond  issue, 
mainly  for  the  construction  of  highways 
under  the  Appalachian  developmental 
highway  program.  That  was  the  largest 
bond  issue  ever  approved  by  West  Vir- 
ginians. Trie  Federal  Government  must 
keep  its  sliare  of  highway  funds  flow- 
ing into  th((  State,  and  into  other  States 
of  Appalacl  lia.  With  this  partly  in  mind, 
S.  1072  extends  the  Appalachian  high- 
way systeiT  for  2  more  years  beyond  its 
present  tei  minal  date  and  adds  $150 
million  in  lew  authorizations.  We  have 
made  the  contract  authority  provision 
of  the  Federal -aid  highway  law  appli- 
cable to  tlie  Appalachian  development 
highway  system. 

While  th !  Senate  provided  preliminary 
engineerinf;  and  right-of-way  acquisi- 
tion for  portions  of  the  development 
highway  system  which  cannot  be  con- 
structed with  funds  hitherto  authorized, 
the   confe^es   decided   instead  to   em- 


phasize road  construction  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible.  The  amended 
language  does  not,  however,  preclude 
expenditure  for  preliminary  engineering 
and  right-of-way  acquisition  under  the 
normal  provisions  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  Federal -aid 
highway  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  give  expression  to  my 
real  regret  that  one  significant  section 
of  the  Senate  version,  that  providing  a 
new  $10  million  program  for  manpower 
training  and  development,  hsis  to  be 
dropped  because  of  the  opposition  of 
House  conferees. 

There  was  agreement,  however,  that 
in  aU  applicable  manpower  training  pro- 
grams emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
reaching  out  to  rural  areas  to  bring 
rural  workers  within  the  orbit  of  these 
prggrams.  The  Commission  already  has 
authority  under  the  existing  provisions 
of  section  302  of  the  act  to  engage  in 
demonstration  programs  and  training 
projects.  To  the  extent  regular  man- 
power training  programs  fail  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  rural  labor  market,  the 
conferees  expect  the  Commission  to  take 
full  advantage  of  their  section  302  pow- 
er and  supply  this  needed  service. 

Another  smaller  but  valuable  section 
of  the  Senate  bill,  that  providing  $1  mil- 
lion for  cultural  and  artistic  programs, 
did  not  prevail  in  the  conference. 

The  House  version  had  no  language 
relating  to  either  of  these  proposals. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  S.  1072 
authorized  $294  million  for  Appalachia, 
exclusive  of  funding  for  highways.  The 
House  figure  was  $250  million,  or  a 
difference  of  $44  milUon.  The  conference 
report  authorizes  $268,500,000  for  2 
years. 

We  can,  therefore,  reasonably  claim 
to  have  done  justice  to  the  intent  of  the 
Senate.  All  conferees  from  both  Houses 
have  signed  the  conference  report.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  give  its  approval. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  concise  de- 
scription of  the  effect  of  the  conference 
report  on  Appalachia;  and  I  am  most  ap- 
preciative of  the  chairman's  complimen- 
tary remarks  about  my  role  in  process- 
ing this  legislation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
tinual and  faithful  sponsorship  of  this 
program  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia over  the  years  has  contributed  in 
very  great  part  to  the  success  not  only 
of  the  program  for  Appalachia,  but  also 
to  the  recognition  in  the  country  at  large 
that  the  Appalachian  program  works. 
This,  in  turn,  has  led  to  its  expansion 
into  other  regional  programs  where,  in 
this  affluent  country,  many  people  have 
been  left  behind  in  the  march  of  prog- 
ress. Many  of  these  people  live  in  moun- 
tainous areas  or  industrial  communities; 
many  of  them  live  in  smaller  communi- 
ties where  the  particular  industry  has 
moved  on  or  the  natural  resources  are 
near  exhaustion;  or  where  wage-price 
spirals  have  added  some  additional  eco- 
nomic burden  to  these  communities. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  program 
in  my  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 


that  Is  more  universally  accepted  and 
more  popular  than  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  will  remember  that  during  the 
time  of  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
former  Representative  Van  Zandt  and  I 
introduced  former  Appalachian  bills.  I 
recall  that  I  disagreed  sharply  and  pub- 
licly with  the  chairman  of  the  economists 
at  the  White  House  at  the  time,  who, 
like  many  economists,  I  am  afraid,  may 
see  too  many  trees  to  observe  the  needs 
for  the  conservation  of  the  forest.  This 
economist  will  always  linger  in  my  mind 
as  the  man  by  whose  singularly  myopic 
advice  delayed  a  program,  which  once 
instituted  and  implemented  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  programs  we  could 
possibly  have.  It  works.  Pennsylvania  has 
been  benefited  by  this  program.  Em- 
ployment is  up.  We  have  one  of  the  low- 
est unemployment  rates  in  the  countiT- 
I  believe  it  is  2.6  percent. 

Our  cities  like  Wilkes-Barre,  Reading, 
Scranton.  and  Uniontown,  where  indus- 
tries are  coming  forward,  while  not  en- 
joying a  perfection  of  economic  balance, 
nevertheless  are  improved  over  their 
former  condition. 

They  have  done  much  of  it  themselves 
through  their  Operation  Bootstrap,  but 
they  could  not  have  done  this  had  it  not 
been  for  what  I  think  the  Senator  will 
agree  was  a  fervent  bipartisan  determi- 
nation to  make  this  program  work  and  to 
make  the  new  programs  which  followed 
also  work. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  I  am  delighted  to  be  a  part  of 
the  support  for  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report,  as  it  relates  to  the  de- 
velopment regions  under  title  V  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  IDevelop- 
ment  Act,  makes  major  new  improve- 
ments in  the  funding,  administration  and 
operation  of  the  five  regional  Commis- 
sions. 

The  stun  of  $275  million  is  authorized 
for  the  next  2-flscal-year  period.  Of 
this,  $255  million  are  authorized  for  on- 
going programs  under  title  V  of  the  act 
and  $20  miUion  for  a  new  study  of  re- 
gional transportation  systems.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  use 
up  to  10  percent  of  the  $255  million  for 
technical  assistance  of  the  Commissions 
under  section  505  of  the  act.  This  as- 
sistance includes  studies  and  plans 
evaluating  the  needs  and  potentialities 
of  the  regions  and  research  on  improv- 
ing the  conservation  and  utilization  of 
their  human  and  natural  resources. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  allocate  all 
of  the  remaining  amount  to  the  Conunis- 
sions.  He  cannot  apportion  less  than  10 
percent  nor  more  than  25  percent  to  any 
one  Commission.  This  would  mean,  if  the 
full  appropriation  were  made,  and  the 
Secretary  retained  his  full  percentage, 
that  no  Commission  could  receive  less 
than  $23  million  for  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971.  and  no  Commission  could  receive 
more   than   approximately   $57   million. 
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Each  Commission  is  granted  independ- 
ent authority  to  expend  the  sum  allo- 
cated to  it  by  the  Secretary  for  its  own 
planning,  investigations,  studies,  and, 
most  important,  demonstration  proj- 
ects and  training  programs.  The  Commis- 
sions are  thus  given  much  more  new 
power  and  flexibility  than  they  have 
previously  enjoyed.  This  new  authority 
will  be  a  real  challenge  to  the  Commis- 
sions to  perform,  to  put  into  action  the 
ideas  they  have  l>een  developing  during 
the  early  period  of  their  existence. 

In  addition,  the  Commissions  are  to  be 
allowed  to  use  the  funds  allocated  to 
them  to  pay  all  or  any  part  of  the  basic 
Federal-dollar  share  of  any  grant-in-aid 
program  whenever  the  Federal  portion 
of  such  a  program  in  any  region  is  inade- 
quately financed.  This  gives  each  Com- 
mission power  to  use  its  funds  as  first 
dollar  money. 

All  present  and  future  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  enacted  through  De- 
cember 31.  1970,  will  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  supplemental  grant  pro- 
gram. Under  this,  each  commission  can 
use  its  own  fimds  to  raise  to  80  percent 
any  Federal  grant,  even  though  the  basic 
law  may  require  lower  Federal  match- 
ing. 

No  such  supplemental  grant  may  be 
made,  however,  until  the  responsible 
Federal  official  administering  the  basic 
program  certifies  the  program  to  be  sup- 
plemented meets  all  the  requirements  of 
the  basic  Federal  grant-in-aid  law  and 
would  be  approved  for  Federal  contribu- 
tions if  funds  were  available.  Further 
maintenance  of  effort  is  provided  for  by 
requiring  that  the  level  of  assistance  for 
Federal  and  State  programs  in  a  portion 
of  a  State  within  a  region  be  continued 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  supplemental 
grants.  Finally,  funds  authorized  by  this 
act  shall  be  available  regardless  of  any 
limits  on  authorizations  set  forth  in  any 
other  act. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  con- 
ference accepted  the  Senate  position  with 
resiject  to  the  location  of  the  headquar- 
ters offices  of  the  Federal  cochairman. 

The  main  concern  of  the  Federal  co- 
chairman  must  be  a  successful  relation- 
ship with  the  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments which  administer  the  grant- 
in-aid  programs  from  which  the  regiorml 
commissions  benefit.  To  pursue  this  ob- 
jective the  Federal  cochairman  must 
maintain  his  permanent  headquarters 
where  the  principal  Federal  policy  de- 
cisions are  made,  in  Washington,  D.C. 
This  provision  is  now  firmly  fixed  in  law. 
One  of  the  most  important  concessions 
which  the  Senate  conferees  were  obliged 
to  make  relates  to  the  amendment  au- 
thorizing $20  million  for  each  commis- 
sion for  planning,  development,  and  con- 
struction of  regional  transportation  sys- 
tems. This  important  feature  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  was  drastically  altered  in  con- 
ference. The  resulting  compromise  adds 
a  new  section  513  to  the  act,  which  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
acting  jointly  with  the  regional  commis- 
sions to  conduct  and  facilitate  investiga- 
tions and  studies  of  the  needs  of  the 
regioris  for  regional  transportation  sys- 
tems and  to  carry  out  demonstration 
projects  in  connection  therewith.  An  au- 


thorization of  up  to  $20  million  is  pro- 
vided to  carry  out  this  section  in  addi- 
tion to  other  amounts  authorized  for  the 
title  V  regions. 

These  studies  are  to  consider  all  types 
of  transportation  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  development  highways,  locsd  ac- 
cess roads,  airports,  urban  mass  transit 
facilities  and  railroad  commuter  services. 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
authorized  to  report  the  results  of  these 
studies  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  by  January  10, 
1971. 

The  conferees  expect  that  priorities  for 
development  of  these  systems  will  be 
part  of  the  Secretary's  recommendations, 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  highway  corridor 
designations  and  specific  data  on  the  lo- 
cations of  facilities  proposed  for  con- 
struction, such  as  airports  and  rail  and 
mass  transit  projects,  will  be  included. 

With  respect  to  Alaska,  the  House  con- 
ferees were  opposed  to  the  broad  Senate 
language  and  the  amount  of  money  au- 
thorized. As  a  compromise,  we  agreed  to 
a  2-year  grant  of  $500,000  for  the  Alaska 
Federal  Field  Committee  for  planning 
programs  and  projects  in  Alaska,  in  co- 
operation with  the  State.  We  provided 
that  nothing  in  this  section  would  pre- 
clude establishment  of  a  regional  com- 
mission for  Alaska. 

The  Senate  accepted  a  House  amend- 
ment requiring  coordination  of  activities 
between  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Federal  cochairman. 

The  House  agreed  to  a  Senate  provi- 
sion that  upon  resolution  by  the  Public 
Works  Committees  of  either  House  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  required  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  altering  the  geo- 
graphical area  of  any  economic  develop- 
ment region. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  conference 
adopted  in  toto  title  HI  of  the  Senate 
bill.  This  contains  amendments  to  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act. 

As  agreed  to,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  reduce  or  waive  entirely  the 
non-Federal  share  of  a  grant  to  an  In- 
dian tribe.  Also.  $500  million  are  author- 
ized for  title  I  grants  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970. 

We  have  provided  that  under  title  III 
of  the  act  the  Secretary  may  make  grants 
for  any  demonstration  project  which  he 
determines  is  designed  to  foster  regional 
productivity  and  growth,  limited,  how- 
ever, to  grants  within  a  designated  re- 
development area  or  areas. 

The  authorization  of  funds  for  title  HI 
activities  is  increased  from  $25  million 
to  $50  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  desig- 
nate redevelopment  areas  for  the  pur- 
poses of  title  in,  the  so-called  "special 
impact  areas"  created  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  provision  in  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  is  to  establish  special 
programs  for  solving  critical  problems  in 
particular  neighborhoods  within  urban 
areas  having  especially  large  concentra- 
tions of  low-income  persons  and  within 
rural  areas  suffering  from  substantial 
outmigration.  We  have  taken  care  to  as- 
sure that  these  "special  impact  areas" 


would  not  also  be  eligible  for  establish- 
ment as  economic  development  districts 
under  title  IV. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report  is 
before  the  Senate  for  approval. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  of  commendation  with  respect  to 
the  great  leadership  that  has  been  fur- 
nished in  this  particular  field  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

He  is  the  real  pioneer  in  this  concept 
and  in  forging  this  particular  legislation. 
It  was  because  of  his  leadership  that  Ap- 
palachia was  made  possible  and  because 
of  his  continued  interest  that  Appalachia 
is  turning  into  a  very  successful  concept 
which  the  rest  of  the  country  is  now  em- 
bracing through  the  creation  of  r^onal 
commissions. 

I  want  especially  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  because  he  was  at  the 
side  of  the  subcommittee  at  all  times. 

With  respect  to  the  minority  member- 
ship on  the  committee  they,  too,  helped 
and  contributed  greatly  towards  bringing 
about  this  piece  of  legislation. 

When  the  Public  Works  Committee 
passed  on  the  legislation  and  recom- 
mended it  to  the  Senate,  there  was 
unanimity  in  the  subcommittee  as  well  as 
in  the  full  Public  Works  Committee  with 
respect  to  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  today 
in  endorsing  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1072  and  in  urging  its  adoption  by  the 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  and  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
grew  out  of  initiatives  taken  during  the 
administration  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy.  The  President,  the  Congress, 
and  many  of  the  Nation's  Governors 
worked  together  in  a  fruitful  partner- 
ship to  fashion  these  highly  significant 
programs  designed  to  promote  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  areas  of  the  country  that 
have  lagged  behind  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
in  economic  growth,  particularly  as 
measured  by  an  unusually  high  rate  of 
unemployment. 

The  mechanisms  built  into  these  two 
important  pieces  of  legislation  to  pro- 
mote economic  growth  and  increased 
employment  have  been  essentially  four, 
none  of  them  entirely  revolutionary  but 
each  of  thei»Jnnovative  and  importtmt. 
The  first  is  a  program  of  grants  and 
loans  for  the  construction  of  public 
works  and  the  development  of  industrial 
facihties.  The  second  is  a  series  of  spe- 
cial programs  designed  for  particular 
problems  peculiar  to  the  given  region  or 
development  area,  such  as  acid  mine 
drainage,  timber  supply,  and  so  on.  The 
third  is  the  highly  effective  device  of 
supplementing  existing  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  by  increasing  the  Fed- 
eral share  in  areas  where  States  and  lo- 
calities are  too  poor  to  provide  the  non- 
Federal  share  for  a  given  matching  pro- 
gram. The  fourth  and  perhaps  most  sig- 
nificantly new  device  embodied  in  these 
two  acts  is  the  establishment  of  the 
economic  development  commission.  This 
governmental  mechanism  provides  for 
the  formation  of  areawide  commissions 
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made  up  of  the  Governor  of  each  par- 
ticipating Stat«  and  a  Federal  cochalr- 
man  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  This  effective 
institutional  arrangement  is  further 
strengthened  tjy  the  formation  within 
each  region  of  multlcounty  local  de- 
velopment distrtcts  which  promote  plan- 
ning and  coonjlnatlon  by  local  officials, 
public  and  private.  Although  the  six 
regional  development  commissions  have 
performed  with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess, few  questibn  the  fact  that  this  new 
Federal-State-lbcal  partnership  has 
greatly  facilitated  areawide  planning 
and  development. 

There  are  no  radical  changes  in  any  of 
these  programs  contained  in  the  confer- 
ence report  on  B.  1072.  The  amendments 
represent  essentially  an  extension  and 
refinement  of  existing  programs  and 
policies.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
changes  are  made  in  title  V  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and|  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  that  title  which  authorized 
the  establishment  of  regional  commis- 
sitms  Although  still  supervised  and  co- 
ordinated by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  so-called  title  V  commissions  are 
given  greater  autonomy  through  the 
broad  authori^tion  of  demonstration 
projects.  A  lairge  and  comprehensive 
study  is  authorized  of  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  Various  regions,  a  study 
which  will  presumably  lead  to  federally 
assisted  transportation  systems  suited  to 
the  particular  beeds  of  each  of  the  re- 
gions. Authoritjr  to  supplement  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  existing  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams has  beeh  significantly  expanded 
to  include  whajt  is  called  "first  money," 
that  is  the  Coimnlssion  will  be  allowed 
to  use  its  own  iioney  for  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  ba$ic  Federal  share  in  any 
grant-in-aid  prlogram  whenever  the  Fed- 
eral portion  o^  a  program  in  its  region 
is  partially  or  wholly  unavailable  due  to 
a  lack  of  fundsi  m  the  original  program. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  is  ankended  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization fbr  the  developmental 
highway  system,  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance for  Ipw-  and  middle-income 
housing,  and  |to  extend  supplemental 
grant  authority  to  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cility construction.  The  act  would  also 
be  amended  to  encoxirage  small  projects 
to  demonstrate  various  approaches  to  co- 
ordinated programs  for  child  health  and 
development.  President  Nixon  has  made 
plain  his  commitment  to  improving  the 
quality  of  the  i  first  5  years  of  life  for 
thousands  of  American  children  who 
would  otherw^B  be  medically,  nutrition- 
ally, Intellectt^lly.  and  culturally  de- 
prived. No  cotnmitment  can  be  more 
meaningful  to  the  long-range  improve- 
ment of  our  society.  It  is  my  hope,  and  I 
think  the  hopes  of  the  Congress,  that  the 
established  structure  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Comiilsslon  can  be  effectively 
utilized  to  dev^op  several  small  scale  and 
discrete  demo|istration  projects  within 
the  region  thai  will  concentrate  new  and 
existing  progriims  and  knowledge  on  a 
relatively  small  number  of  children  to 
assist  In  the  development  of  wider  pro- 
grams for  national  application. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Economic  De- 


velopment, It  has  been  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  work  closely  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr. 
MoNTOYA) ,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  Sen- 
ator Randolph,  who  has  had  so  much 
to  do  with  this  legislation  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  full  committee, 
Senator  Cooper.  I  have  also  enjoyed 
and  profited  from  my  association  with 
the  distinguished  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  whose  constructive  and 
reasonable  approach  to  differences  in 
conference  was  I  hope,  matched  by  that 
of  the  Senate  conferees. 

Senator  Cooper  had  wanted  very  much 
to  be  here  today,  because  he  has  played 
such  a  large  part  in  the  writing  of  this 
legislation  and  because  he  believes  so 
deeply  in  the  need  for  it.  Unfortimately, 
he  is  absent  on  official  business.  He  has 
asked  that  his  remarks  prepared  for  this 
occasion  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

3tate:ment  of  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President.  I  have  always 
been  glad  to  urge  the  support  of  the  Senate 
for  legislation  which  we  hope  will  bring  sub- 
stantial and  lasting  assistance  to  citizens  of 
this  great  and  rich  nation  who  do  not  fully 
share  In  Its  wealth  and  opportunities.  I  am 
particularly  gratified  by  the  experience  I  have 
had  as  a  member  of  this  body  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment prognram.  Senator  Randolph,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  my 
regional  neighbor,  and  I  were,  with  others, 
original  co-sponsors  of  this  legislation.  It  was 
a  new  plan,  founded  on  the  belief,  first,  that 
massive  and  coordinated  programs  of  Federal 
and  State  assistance  were  required  to  break 
the  cycle  of  poverty  which  has  left  so  many 
millions  of  American  out  of  our  fruitful  so- 
ciety, and  second,  that  to  be  effective  these 
programs  must  be  designed  and  carried  out 
with  the  active  support  and  participation  of 
the  people  and  governments  of  the  areas. 

The  Appalachian  experiment  has  had  many 
successes.  The  Title  V  Commissions  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  were  patterned  after  the  organization 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Commission,  and  are  now  located  In  five  re- 
gions of  the  country.  Additional  areas  are 
currently  being  considered  for  regional  desig- 
nation by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Re- 
gional development  Is  a  term  of  increasing 
currency  throughout  government — an  Indi- 
cation that  this  approach  Is  proving  Itself 
meritorious. 

The  House  and  Senate  had  a  rather  difficult 
conference  on  the  legislation  before  the  Sen- 
ate today.  While  preferring,  of  course,  the 
original  Senate  version,  I  believe  that  the 
bill  as  adopted  by  the  conference  Is  satisfac- 
tory and  in  many  areas  very  progressive.  In 
Appalachia  we  have  extended  the  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Regional  Development  Highway 
System  for  an  additional  two  years  and  In- 
creased that  authorization  by  tl60  million. 
We  have  written  new  provisions  to  allow  non- 
profit organizations  to  participate  in  every 
aspect  of  the  adequate  housing  effort.  We 
have  indicated  the  desire  of  Congress  that  the 
Commission  become  Involved  in  child  health 
and  nutrition  projects  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  the  articulated  conunltment  of  the 
President  to  the  first  five  years  of  life  of 
children  throughout  America.  We  hope  that 


the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  will 
serve  aa  the  laboratory  for  the  development 
of  new  techniques  of  assistance  and  the  de- 
livery of  that  assistance,  demonstrating  the 
value  of  the  coordinated  child  health,  edu- 
cation and  nutrition  projects.  Most  of  the 
amendment*  to  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  are  designed  to  continue 
and  extend  the  authorizations  for  programs 
already  underway,  with  the  exceptions  of  the 
new  programs  I  have  outUned  above.  The  to- 
tal authorization  provided  by  the  bUl  through 
fiscal  1971  Is  $618  mlUlon. 

Our  efforts  for  the  Title  V  Commissions,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  directed  at  granting 
them  authority  to  move  from  the  planning 
stagee,  which  have  occupied  these  regional 
bodies  since  their  creation,  to  the  action 
stages  of  program  implementation.  Three  of 
the  Commissions  have  been  in  existence  since 
1967;  two  since  1968.  They  did  not  have  the 
foundation  of  study  and  planning  upon 
which  to  begin  their  program  Implementa- 
tion, as  did  Appalachia  when  it  was  created 

The  time  has  now  come  for  these  Com- 
missions to  undertake  development  projects 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  careful  and 
prudent  planning.  My  colleagues  have 
delineated  In  some  detaU  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  directed  to  the  Title  V  Commissions 
In  brief,  we  have  authorized  a  Joint  planning 
project  between  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Commissions  on  regional  trans- 
portation needs.  We  have  extended  to  the 
Commissions  Independent  authority  to  carry 
out  planning,  investigations,  studies  and. 
most  Important,  demonstration  and  training 
programs,  which  are  i>art  of  their  compre- 
hensive plan  for  development  and  have  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  In 
addition,  we  have  made  available  to  the  Com- 
missions a  comprehensive  supplemental 
fTindlng  authority  to  finance  projects  which 
meet  applicable  criteria  for  federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs,  but  can't  be  funded  solely  be- 
cause of  lack  of  sufficient  federal  funds  In  the 
budgets  of  those  programs.  We  have  greatly 
Increased  the  authorizatloais  allocable  to  the 
Title  V  Commissions.  The  total  authorization 
through  fiscal  1971  Is  »256,000,000.  Of  this 
figure,  not  to  exceed  10%  Is  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  carry  out  techni- 
cal assistance  for  the  Commissions,  and  the 
remainder  is  to  be  allocated  to  the  Commis- 
sions for  their  use  on  a  formula  providing 
that  no  Commission  shall  receive  less  than 
10%  or  more  thsm  26%. 

The  bill  also  includes  extension  of  three 
sections  of  Title  I  of  the  PWEDA  Act  of 
1965.  and  modifies  an  area  eligibility  re- 
qiiirement  to  allow  the  "special  Impact 
areas",  designated  under  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1964  (section  160  of  part 
D) ,  to  receive  assistance  from  the  Economic 
Development  Administration. 

Mr.  Prealdent,  we  have  seen  demonstrated 
m  the  past  four  years  the  kind  of  progress 
poesible  when  Pederal-State-Local  partner- 
ship in  program  development  and  imple- 
mentation is  given  more  than  lip  service.  The 
Regional  approach  to  problems  Is  not  only 
achieving  results  throughout  Appalachia, 
but  is  bringing  new  hope  and  through  this 
bill  can  begin  to  prove  Its  promise  from  the 
seaooast  of  Maine  to  the  sands  of  New 
Mexico.  I  commend  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  ^n  Public 
Works  for  their  perseverence  in  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  this  program.  It  is  a 
program  rooted  in  the  land  and  Its  people. 
We  can  be  proud  of  Its  successes,  and  look 
forward  to  Its  future  achievements. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of  the 
conferees,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee  in  support- 
ing S.  1072  as  reported  by  the  House- 
Senate  conference.  It  has  been  a  privilege 
for  me,  a  junior  Member  of  the  Senate,  to 
work  with  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
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Members  of  the  Senate  in  drafting  this 
legislation. 

Because  there  are  nine  counties  in 
southeastern  Kansas  that  are  in  the 
Ozarks  Regional  Commission,  I  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  amendments  to 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965. 

The  regional  commissions  authorized 
by  title  V  created  a  unique  relationship 
between  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  represented  a  recognition  that 
problems  of  the  economy,  demography, 
and  environment  of  an  area  are  not  cir- 
cumscribed by  State  or  county  bound- 
axies  and  consequently  the  problems  of 
an  area  are  best  engineered  and  most  effi- 
ciently pursued  in  conformance  with 
their  regional  character.  As  with  all  new 
institutions,  it  has  Uken  time  to  define 
their  objectives  and  devise  programs  to 
meet  these  objectives.  The  commissions 
have  also  been  hindered  by  a  shortage  of 
funds.  In  fiscal  year  1968,  there  was  only 
$2.3  million  appropriated  for  supplemen- 
tal grants  in  the  Ozark  region  and  $2.7 
million  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

This  Is  clearly  inadequate  when  one 
considers  the  breadth  of  the  problem. 
Data  from  the  last  national  census  shows 
that  in  the  Ozarks  region  per  capita 
income  is  less  than  70  percent  of  the 
national  average.  By  1980,  at  this  same 
loss  rate,  it  is  estimated  the  Ozarks 
region  will  lose  $7.1  billion.  For  my  State 
of  Kansas,  unofficial  figures  for  1968  re- 
veal that  total  lost  income  to  the  nine 
counties  in  southeastern  Kansas 
amounted  to  more  than  $134  million. 

This  legislation  has  several  significant 
aspects  which  I  would  like  to  discuss. 
Section  202  of  the  Senate  bill  amends 
section  501  of  the  PubUc  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  requiring 
the  Secretary  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  altering  the  geographical  area  of  any 
economic  development  region,  upon  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

This  provision  is  a  result  of  an  amend- 
ment I  presented  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  which  was  accepted  by 
the  committee.  My  particular  reason  for 
doing  so  was  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  study  the  advisability  of 
including  more  BLansas  territory  in  the 
Ozarks  Commission.  Kansas  expansion 
seems  reasonable  since  the  six  Kansas 
counties  contiguous  to  the  region  refiect 
similar  socioeconomic  conditions.  Upon 
final  passage  of  this  bill  and  signing  by 
the  President,  I  will  submit  a  resolution 
to  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
directing  a  study  of  the  advisability  of 
exjjanding  the  Ozarks  region  to  Chau- 
tauqua, Elk,  Greenwood,  Coffey,  Ander- 
son, and  Linn  Counties. 

Section  304  of  the  Senate  bill  amends 
section  401(a)  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  to  require  the  Secretary  to 
designate  as  redevelopment  areas  those 
areas  selected  for  assistance  under  part 
D  of  tiUe  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  Because  designation  of  re- 
development areas  under  this  section 
would  have  meant  that  the  two  Kansas 
counties — Crawford  and  Cherc^ee — des- 
ignated redevelopment  areas  under  the 


so-called  "Mink  amendment  Included  In 
section  401  Id)  would  have  lost  their 
designation,  I  Introduced  an  amendment 
providing  that  when  the  Secretary  desig- 
nates an  area  under  401a(6)  such 
designation  will  not  cause  areas  already 
designated  redevelopment  areas  to  lose 
that  designation.  Loss  of  their  designa- 
tion as  redevelopment  areas  would  have 
meant  these  counties  were  no  longer 
eligible  for  EDA  grants  for  public  works 
and  development  facilities  and  technical 
assistance  research  and  information. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  this  con- 
ference report  on  S.  1072. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment, who  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  conferees  on  S.  1072,  for  his 
achievement  In  bringing  back  to  the 
Senate  a  strong  bill  and  an  imaginative 
biU. 

If  it  Is  adequately  financed  and  ener- 
getically implemented.  It  will  add  a 
major  forward  thrust  to  the  momentum 
of  economic  growth  that  has  been  slowly 
developing  In  the  less  fortunate  areas 
of  the  coimtry. 

I  was,  of  course,  disappointed  that  the 
conference  turned  away  from  the  Senate 
provisions  for  specific  sums  for  each  of 
the  title  V  regions.  Under  the  sliding 
scale  formula  of  the  House  bill,  as  ap- 
proved In  amended  form  by  the  confer- 
ence, each  region  will  be  entitled  to  a 
considerably  smaller  amount  than  the 
Senate  provided,  and  the  entire  program 
will  be  required  to  function  with  reduced 
authorizations.  We  will  have  to  make 
do  with  what  we  receive,  and  we  will 
have  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  it. 
The  New  England  Regional  Commis- 
sion is  now  ready  to  go  forward  with 
some  18  specific  development  proposals. 
I  think  that  under  the  language  of  the 
conference  report  amending  sections 
505,  509,  and  514  of  the  act,  there  will  be 
sufficient  authority  to  proceed  with  the 
Implementation  of  these  plans. 

For  example,  there  is  clearly  provided 
authority  for  demonstration  projects  ini- 
tiated by  the  commission  on  its  own. 
This  should  permit  preliminary  work  to 
begin  on  meeting  some  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  our  region  as  determined  by  the 
Governors  who  form  the  commission. 

These  proposals  are  outlined  in  the 
Senate  hearings,  beginning  on  page  401. 
We  have  emphasized  the  need  for 
greater  autonomy  on  the  part  of  each 
of  the  commissions  in  assessing  and 
meeting  the  priorities  of  their  own  re- 
gion. This  increased  flexibility  of  action 
is  in  keeping  with  the  changes  made  in 
the  basic  act  by  the  amendments  first 
adopted  by  the  Senate  in  1967.  particu- 
larly the  supplemental  grant  provisions. 
Adequate  funding  of  commission  ef- 
forts is  the  key  to  their  success.  If  they 
have  not  shown  greater  forward  move- 
ment up  to  this  time,  it  Is  simply  because 
they  have  not  had  the  money. 

While  the  Senate  conferees  would  have 
preferred  to  move  with  specific  author- 
izations for  each  commission's  progrtims, 
the  conference  measure  does  give  them 
a  greater  control  over  funds  made  avail- 
able by  requiring  the  Secretary  to  allo- 
cate all  but  the  10  percent  he  is  author- 


ized for  technical  assistance  and  admin- 
istration. 

TTie  funds  authorized  to  each  commis- 
sion by  the  Senate  were  of  course  based 
on  certain  criteria,  such  as  population, 
area,  per  c«)ita  income  and  ability  to  use 
funds  for  development  programs. 

The  conferees  expect  the  Secretary, 
in  making  his  allocation,  to  give  full  con- 
sideration to  these  factors  as  well  as  to 
the  proportionate  amounts  which  the 
Senate  adc^ted. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  expect  the 
Secretary  will  submit  to  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  notification  of  all 
factors  utilized  by  him — Including  the 
weight  given  each  such  factor — in  mak- 
ing allocations  to  the  regional  conunls- 
slons. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  conference  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DEATH  OF  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 
ERNEST  W.  GIBSON,  A  FORMER 
MEMBER  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  inform  this  body  that  one 
of  its  former  Members,  Ernest  William 
Gibson,  died  last  night  in  Brattleboro, 
Vt. 

This  is  a  F>articularly  sad  occsision  for 
me,  for  Ernest  Gibson  was  £unong  my 
closest  friends. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Ernest  Gib- 
son was  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Vermont.  This  January  would 
have  marked  the  20th  year  of  his  judge- 
ship. 

Judge  Gibson's  life  was  devoted  to  the 
service  of  his  State  and  Nation. 

From  1929  until  his  death  he  served 
in  public  office.  He  was  a  State's  attorney, 
the  assistant  secretary  of  the  Vermont 
State  Senate,  secretary  of  the  senate, 
and  a  member  of  the  Vermont  Railroad 
Tax  Commission. 

In  June  of  1940,  he  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  U.S.  Senate  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  his  father.  Senator  Ernest 
Willard  Gibson.  He  served  this  body  with 
distinction  from  June  24,  1940,  to  Jan- 
uary 3,  1941. 

Four  months  after  leaving  the  Senate, 
he  entered  the  U.S.  Army  as  a  captain. 
His  military  service  exemplified  the 
strength,  courage,  and  sense  of  duty  he 
had  shown  in  his  civilian  positions.  He 
left  the  service  in  December  1945,  a 
colonel  wearing  the  Silver  Star,  the  Pur- 
ple Heart,  and  the  War  Department  Ci- 
tation. To  Vermont  and  the  Nation,  he 
was  a  hero,  but  I  doubt  that  Ernest  ever 
thought  he  had  done  anything  more  than 
his  duty. 

Ernest  did  not  have  much  time  to  re- 
lax when  he  returned  to  Vermont.  Ver- 
monters  wanted  to  return  him  to  public 
service.  He  was  elected  Governor  in  No- 
vember 1946  and  reelected  in  1948. 

Today,  refiecting  on  my  good  years  of 
association  with  Ernest,  I  particularly 
recalled  his  first  term  as  Governor.  At 
the  time  I  was  speaker  of  the  Vermont 
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House  of  Reprasentatives.  Then  Gover- 
nor Gibson  presented  a  comprehensive 
legislative  package  which  he  reinforced 
with  his  dynamic  leadership.  Through 
this  leadership  the  legislature  that  term 
enacted  some  dt  the  most  far-reaching 
legislation  In  Vermont's  history. 

Dynamism  marked  Governor  Gibsons 
incumbency.  His  energies  equaled  his 
compassion  and  concern.  Vermont 
moved  rapidly  ^nd  in  the  right  direction. 

On  January  15.  1950.  he  resigned  as 
Governor  havijig  been  appointed  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Ver- 
mont. He  servdd  in  that  position  imtll 
his  death  last  liight. 

He  brought  I  to  the  bench  his  vast 
range  of  experiences,  his  eminent  knowl- 
edge of  the  la^  and  a  deep  sense  of 
compiasslon.      ] 

It  is  said  thai  we  are  a  nation  of  laws, 
not  men.  But  oily  men  can  interpret  the 
laws.  Judge  Gibson's  interpretations 
mark  him  as  an  eminent  jurist,  brilliant 
in  the  field  of  Ibw  and  wise  in  the  ways 
of  men. 

In  recent  mohths,  Ernest  Gibson  was 
conterpijlating  Retirement.  With  the  full, 
rich  life  he  hatl  led.  he  deserved  some 
time  for  himsejf.  Yet,  I  could  not  en- 
vision Ernest  inactive.  I  would  imagine 
that  had  he  lived  to  retire,  his  retire- 
ment would  hate  been  as  active  and  full 
as  his  life. 

Ernest  Gibsot  truly  served  us  well  and 
gave  us  much.  J.  am  deeply  saddened  by 
his  death,  but  immensely  grateful  for 

his  life.  

i        ~ 

LTTTLE  dANNY  ROSE  AND 
DR.  MArY  COLEMAN 

Mr.  MATHI/js.  Mr.  President,  Danny 
Rose  and  Dr.  IV^ry  Coleman  are  the  best 
of  friends.  Dr.!  Coleman  is  a  pediatric 
neurologist  at  I  Children's  Hospital  in 
Washington.  D^imy  is  her  patient.  He 
came  to  Childiten's  2  months  ago  with 
his  undersized  I  body  twisting  into  gro- 
tesque position^  He  could  not  control  his 
movements  andj  was  unable  to  speak.  Re- 
cently, he  sat  UP  unaided  and  for  the 
first  time  in  3  years,  he  spoke.  Danny, 
who  is  11,  suffers  from  dystonia,  a  brain 
disease.  He  is  bfeing  treated  by  Dr.  Cole- 
man with  L-Dopa,  a  new  drug  that  pro- 
vided exciting  Results  in  the  treatment 
of  Parkinson's  disease. 

Dr.  Coleman  ixpects  and  hopes  to  have 
Danny  walk  out  of  Children's  Hospital 
one  day  soon,  qut  he  may  not.  Dr.  Cole- 
man's work  maf  be  curtailed  by  cutbacks 
in  research  fun^s. 

Mr.  Presideiit  (Mr.  Ali-en  in  the 
chair) .  this  relationship  between  a  little 
boy  who  is  figjhting  to  walk  and  talk 
o  is  trying  to  help  him 
uman  side  of  a  technl- 
dollars  and  cents  argu- 
Congress.  It  is  the  hu- 
man side  I  wt)uld  like  to  discuss  to- 
day. I 

The  budget  cuts,  combined  with  the 
effects  of  inflaition,  are  causing  alarm 
among  scientists  and  medical  edu- 
cators. ' 

First  there  is  concern  for  the  sur- 
vival of  important  research  and  train- 
ing programs  currently  being  conducted 
In  the  Nation's  medical  schools.  Second, 
there  is  conceim  that  Federal  economy 


and  a  doctor 
represents  the 
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measures  enforced  today  may  destroy 
the  base  for  long-range  research  and,  in 
turn,  ultimately  affect  adversely  the 
health  of  all  American  citizens.  The  ef- 
fects appear  to  be  widespread.  Not  even 
the  most  famous  institutions  are  being 
spared.  At  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
Baltimore,  for  example,  the  medical 
school  has  been  forced  to  discharge 
some  technicians  and  research  personnel 
because  of  the  squeeze  on  funds.  At  Al- 
bert Einstein  College  of  Medicine  in  New 
York,  staff  doctors  who  have  been  paid 
on  a  part-time  basis  are  being  requested 
to  contribute  their  services  for  free. 

Maryland  doctors  have  written  me  to 
express  their  concern.  One,  who  has  been 
conducting  research  in  arthritis  for  the 
past  14  years,  writes  that  his  grant,  al- 
though approved,  has  not  been  funded. 
This  means  that  his  research  will  prac- 
tically be  terminated  and  that  he  wiU 
have  to  lose  an  experienced  technician. 

Another  doctor  writes  that  the  cuts 
"will  have  dire  effects  on  the  ongoing 
research — like  Dr.  Coleman's — into  neu- 
rological diseases  and  on  the  training  of 
physicians  to  care  for  these  patients." 
He  contends  that  the  budget  reduction 
would  not  represent  a  "tightening  of  the 
belt — but  would  necessitate  totally  aban- 
doning many  worthwhile  research  and 
training  programs  that  required  years  to 
build." 

A  cancer  researcher  complains  that  the 
planned  allocation  to  the  National  Can- 
cer Institution — $180.7  million  compared 
to  a  requested  $300  million  and  a  1969 
appropriation  of  $184  million — is  "grossly 
inadequate"  and  "cannot  fail  to  jeopard- 
ize our  fight  against  cancer."  He  points 
out  that  cancer  will  cost  this  country 
about  325,000  deaths  this  year,  that  can- 
cer is  currently  the  leading  cause  of 
death  among  women  age  30  to  54,  and 
that  more  schoolchildren  will  die  this 
year  from  cancer  than  from  any  other 
disease.  He  adds  that  there  are  today 
550,000  children  under  18  who  have  lost 
either  their  father  or  mother  to  cancer. 

A  general  practitioner  informs  me  that 
as  a  result  of  the  cuts  many  long-range 
studies  of  tuberculosis  prevention  are 
being  terminated.  He  writes : 

Special  tuberculosis  project  funds  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  revitalizing  the 
an tl- tuberculosis  work  In  Maryland's  two 
worst  tuberculosis  areas — Baltimore  City 
and  the  southern  counties  of  the'  Eastern 
Shore.  If  these  funds  are  cut,  the  progress 
against  TB,  which  is  Just  now  beginning  to 
bear  fruit,  will  probably  stop. 

Dr.  James  Shannon,  former  Director 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  said 
these  cuts  and  the  resulting  attrition 
were  likely  to  have  devastating  effect  on 
the  overall  research  purposes  of  the 
Nation.  In  an  interview  with  the  New 
York  Times,  Dr.  Shannon  said  the  situa- 
tion probably  could  not  be  corrected  un- 
less the  Nation  began  to  have  some 
overall  research  policy.  He  said  there  was 
none  at  present. 

Dr.  Shaimon's  assertion  that  this 
country  has  no  overall  policy  on  research 
is  disturbing  and  it  becomes  perfectly 
frightening  when  one  considers  that  the 
Federal  Government  provides  about  65 
percent  of  all  funds  for  health  research. 
It  is  also  estimated  that  48  percent  of  all 
medical  school  faculty  members  have 


some  of  their  salary  paid  through  Gov- 
ernment funds;  that  16  percent  receive 
all  of  their  salary  through  Government 
funds  and  that,  for  another  11  percent, 
the  Government  is  the  source  of  at  least 
half  the  salary. 

The  problem  is  complex,  but  we  must 
tackle  it  immediately.  We  can  start  by 
restoring  the  NIH  budget  to  at  least  its 
present  level  of  operation.  I  do  not  argue 
with  the  President's  decision  to  fight  in- 
flation by  cutting  Federal  spending. 
However,  I  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  Congress  to  set  the  order  of  priori- 
ties and  I  believe  we  must  look  long  and 
hard  for  other  places  to  begin  this 
economy  drive. 

Next,  I  believe  that  we  must  look  to 
the  future  and  plan  how  the  Govern- 
ment can  adequately  fund  medical  re- 
search which  is  so  vital  to  our  national 
welfare.  Danny  Rose  and  millions  of 
other  citizens  are  depending  on  us. 


STUPID  POLICY  OF  TOP  BRASS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  Vietnam  our  military  brass  are  now 
blatantly  and  stupidly  censoring  the  GI 
newspaper,  circulation  500,000.  Also,  re- 
porters on  the  military  radio  and  pub- 
lications are  instructed  to  never  use  the 
word  "napalm."  "Selective  ordinance"  is 
to  be  used  in  stories  referring  to  Viet- 
namese women,  children,  and  old  men 
killed  and  maimed  by  napalm  bombing. 
No  longer  must  the  phrase  "search  and 
destroy"  be  used;  the  facts  are  that  80 
percent  of  the  Vietcong  fighting  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  were  born  and  reared  in 
the  Mekong  Delta  which  is  south  of 
Saigon.  Most  are  peasants,  many  of 
whom  have  been  fighting  for  national 
liberation  since  1946,  first  against  the 
French  now  against  Ky  and  Thieu  who 
fought  with  the  French  in  their  effort  to 
reestablish  the  lush  French  Indo-Chinese 
colonial  empire.  The  great  majority  of 
them  never  heard  of  Karl  Marx  or  Lenin. 
U.S.  troop  withdrawals  must  now  be  re- 
ferred to  as  "troop  redeployment."  The 
small  city,  Ben  Het,  was  recently  sur- 
rounded by  the  Vietcong.  This  resulted 
in  a  rebuke  of  Saigon  bureau  chief  of  the 
GI  newspaper  Stars  and  Stripes.  He  was 
ordered  to  stop  referring  to  this  as  a 
siege,  although  Ben  Het  was  completely 
cut  off  and  American  forces  were  air 
dropping  supplies  there.  OI's  in  South 
Vietnam  resenting  this  censorship  pub- 
lished an  underground  newspaper  named 
"GI"  which  was  suppressed  on  higher 
authority.  The  paper  offered  a  reward 
"for  the  neck  of  the  battalion  com- 
mander responsible  for  the  assault  on 
Hamburger  Hill." 

I  refer  to  that  as  a  stupid  action  on 
the  iJart  of  the  top  brass  in  Vietnam. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
view  of  an  unsual  circumstance,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  be  allowed  to  proceed  for 
3  minutes  before  the  time  limitation 
begins. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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S    3114— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
MAKING    FREEDOM    OF    CHOICE 
THE    LAW    OF    THE    LAND 
Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
today,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bUl 
to  amend  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  title, 
which   restores  to  local  school  boards 
their  constitutional  power  to  administer 
the  public  schools  committed  to  their 
charge,  confers  upon  parents  the  nght 
to  choose  the  public  schools  their  chil- 
dren   attend,    secures    to    children    the 
right  to  attend  the  public  schools  chosen 
by  their  parents,  and  makes  effective  the 
right  of  public  school  administrators  and 
teachers  to  serve  in  the  schools  in  which 
they  contract  to  serve. 

In  presenting  the  case  for  my  bUl.  i 
shaU  disobey  Mark  Twain's  admorution: 
Truth  is  precious.  Use  it  sparingly. 
Indeed.  I  will  use  truth  in  quantities 
which  may  embarrass  and  displease 
some  judicial  activists  and  crusadmg 
bureaucrats. 

THE   OBJECTIVKS   OF   THE   BILL 

These  are  the  objectives  of  the  bUl: 
First  To  restore  to  local  school  boards 
the    power    to    administer    the    pubUc 
schools  committed  to  their  charge 

Second.  To  confer  upon  parents  the 
right  to  choose  the  public  schools  their 
children  attend.  . 

Third  To  secure  to  children  the  nght 
to  attend  the  public  schools  chosen  by 
their  parents. 

Fourth.  To  make  effective  the  nght  or 
administrators  and  teachers  of  pubUc 
schools  to  serve  in  the  schools  in  which 
they  contract  to  serve. 

Fifth.  To  end  the  perversion  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  by  judicial  activists  and 
crusading  bureaucrats. 

Sixth  To  end  the  disobedience  of  acts 
of  Congress  by  judicial  activists  and 
crusading  bureaucrats. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  the 
terms  "judicial  activists"  and  "crusadmg 
bureaucrats."  . 

It  is  the  function  of  judges  to  interpret 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  not  to 
amend  them.  To  interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion or  a  law  is  to  ascertain  its  meaning, 
and  to  amend  the  Constitution  or  a  law 
is  to  change  its  meaning. 

Most  judges  rightly  regard  themselves 
as  the  servants  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  and  not  their  masters.  Conse- 
quently, the  number  of  judicial  activists 
is  comparatively  small. 

Judicial  activists  are  judges  who  un- 
dertake to  amend  the  Constitution  or  the 
laws  while  professing  to  interpret  them. 
In  so  doing,  they  actuaUy  substitute 
their  personal  notions  for  constitutional 
principles  and  rules  of  law. 

Judicial  activists  are  motivated  by 
good  intentions.  Daniel  Webster  un- 
doubtedly had  them  in  mind  when  he 
made  this  trenchant  statement : 

Good  intentions  will  always  be  pleaded  for 
every  assumption  of  authority— it  is  hardly 
too  strong  to  say  that  the  ConBtitution  was 
made  to  guard  the  people  against  the  dan- 
gers of  good  intentions.  There  are  men  in  all 
ages  who  mean  to  govern  vrell.  but  they 
mean  to  govern.  They  promise  to  be  good 
masters,  but  they  mean  to  be  masters. 


Judicial  activists  labor  under  the  de- 
lusion that  there  was  Uttle.  if  any.  wis- 
dom on  earth  before  their  arrival.  As  a 
consequence,  they  lay  the  flattering  unc- 
tion to  their  souls  that  the  amendments 
they  usurp  the  power  to  make  improve 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  For  this 
reason,  they  believe  the  ends  they  have 
in  view  excuse  the  unjustified  means 
they  employ  to  accomplish  them. 

Let  me  make  it  plain  that  all  the  Fed- 
eral judges  who  do  the  things  of  which 
I  complain  are  not  judicial  activists.  The 
Federal  judiciary  is  structured  as  a  hier- 
archy in  which  the  judges  in  one  eche- 
lon are  compelled  to  follow  the  rulings 
of  judges  in  higher  echelons,  no  matter 
how  much  they  may  disagree  with  them. 
As  a  consequence,  many  Federal  judges 
in  lower  echelons,  who  rightly  regard 
judicial  activism  as  a  cardinal  judicial 
sin,  are  forced  to  do  the  will  of  more 
highly  placed  judicial  activists  to  escape 
the  charge  of  judicial  insubordination. 

Crusading  bureaucrats  are  power  hun- 
gry officers  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  who  steal  a  mile  of  au- 
thority for  every  inch  given  them  by  law. 

EQUAL    PROTECTION    CLAUSE    OF    THE 
14TH    AMENDMENT 

If  we  are  to  understand  the  conditions 
out  of  which  the  necessity  for  the  bill 
arises,  we  must  understand  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
which  prohibits  a  State  from  denymg  to 
any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

While  the  opinions  of  judicial  activists 
and  the  guidelines  of  crusading  bureau- 
crats tend  to  shroud  this  clause  in  ob- 
scurity, the  true  meaning  of  the  clause  is 
simple  and  readily  understandable.  The 
clause  means  simply  that  all  persons 
subjected  to  State  action  shall  be  treated 
alike  under  Uke  conditions,  both  in  the 
rights  conferred  and  in  the  obUgations 
imposed. 

In  interpreting  this  clause  in  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  Topeka.  347  U.S. 
483  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  State 
denies  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
to  black  children  if  it  denies  them  admis- 
sion to  its  public  schools  attended  by 
white  children  under  State  laws  reqmnng 
or  permitting  segregation  according  to 
race  One  of  the  intellectual  and  legal 
giants  of  our  age,  the  late  Chief  Judge 
John  J.  Parker  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  correctly 
explained  what  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided in  the  Brown  case  in  his  per  curiam 
opinion  in  Briggs  v.  Elliott.  132  F.  Supp. 
776,  777: 

Having  said  this,  it  is  Important  that  we 
point  out  exactly  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  and  what  it  has  not  decided  in 
this  case.  It  has  not  decided  that  the  federal 
courts  are  to  take  over  or  regulate  the  public 
schools  of  the  states.  It  has  not  decided  that 
the  states  must  mix  persons  of  different  races 
m  the  schools  or  must  require  them  to  at- 
tend schools  or  must  deprive  them  of  the 
right  of  choosing  the  schools  they  attend. 
V^^at  it  has  decided,  and  all  that  it  has  de- 
cided, is  that  a  state  may  not  deny  to  any 
person  on  account  of  race  the  right  to  attend 
any  school  that  it  maintains.  This,  under  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  state  may 
not  do  directly  or  indirectly;  but  If  the 
schools  which  It  maintains  are  open  to  chil- 
dren of  all  races,  no  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  involved  even  though  the  children 


of  different  races  voluntarily  attend  different 
schools,  as  they  attend  different  churches. 
Nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  in  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  takes  away  from 
the  people  freedom  to  choose  the  schools  they 
attend.  The  Constltu«on.  in  other  words,  does 
not  require  integration.  It  merely  forbids 
discrimination.  It  does  not  forbid  such  segre- 
gation as  occurs  as  the  result  of  voluntary 
action.  It  merely  forbids  the  use  of  govern- 
mental power  to  enforce  segregation.  The 
Fourteenth  Amendment  is  a  limitation  upon 
the  exercise  of  power  by  the  state  or  state 
agencies,  not  a  limitation  upon  the  freedom 
of  Individuals. 


What  Judge  Parker  said  in  the  Briggs 
case  correctly  interprets  the  ruling  in  the 
Brown  case.  Circuit  Judge  Wisdom's  at- 
tempt in  U.S.  V.  Jefferson  County  Board 
of  Education.  372  F.  2d  836,  862.  to  dis- 
miss what  Judge  Parker  declared  in  the 
Briggs  case  as  "pure  dictum"  is  not  even 
plausible.  The  Briggs  case  was  one  of  the 
four  cases  consoUdated  for  hearing  and 
decision  in  the  Brown  case,  and  Judge 
Parker  was  applying  that  decision  to  the 
Briggs  case  on  its  remand  to  the  three- 
judge  district  court  sitting  in  the  eastern 
district  of  South  Carolina. 

It  is  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun  in  a 
cloudless  sky  that  Judge  Parker's  asser- 
tion that  when  a  State  opens  its  schools 
to  children  of  all  races  and  grants  to 
them  freedom  to  choose  the  schools  they 
attend,  its  action  in  so  doing  does  not 
violate  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  and  is  absolutely  sound. 
This  is  so  because  when  it  takes  such 
action,  the  State  treats  all  persons  of  all 
races  exactly  alike  under  like  conditions, 
and  thus  fulfills  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  equal  protection  clause.  No 
amount  of  judicial  or  bureaucratic  jar- 
gon and  sophistry  can  erase  this  obvious 
truth. 

Moreover,  Judge  Parker's  declaration 
is  faithful  to  the  proposition  that  the 
Constitution  decrees  that  Americans  are 
citizens  of  a  free  society  and  not  the  hap- 
less and  helpless  subjects  of  judicial  and 
bureaucratic  oligarchies. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  at  this 
point  that  when  the  Brown  case  itself 
was  remanded  to  the  court  in  which  It 
originated,  the  three-judge  U.S.  district 
court  sitting  in  the  district  of  Kansas 
revealed  itself  to  be  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  Judge  Parker's  analysis  of  the 
Brown  case  by  making  the  foUowlng 
statement: 

It  was  stressed  at  the  hearing  that  such 
schools  as  Buchanan  are  aU-colored  schools 
and  that  in  them  there  is  no  intermingling 
of  colored  and  white  children.  DesegregaUon 
does  not  mean  that  there  must  be  Inter- 
mingling of  the  races  In  all  school  districts. 
It  means  only  that  they  may  not  be  pre- 
vented from  intermingling  or  going  to  school 
together  because  of  race  or  color. 

If  it  Is  a  fact,  as  we  understand  it  Is.  with 
respect  to  Buchanan  School  that  the  district 
Is  inhabited  entirely  by  colored  students,  no 
violation  of  any  constitutional  right  results 
because  they  are  compelled  to  attend  the 
school  in  the  district  In  which  they  live.  (139 
F.  Supp.  468,  470) 

It  is  noted,  in  passing,  that  in  Bell  v. 
School  City  of  Gary.  324  F.  2d  209.  Deal 
V  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education,  369  F. 
2d  55,  and  other  well  considered  cases 
able  Federal  courts  rendered  decisions  in 
full  harmony  with  the  sound  views  ex- 
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CIVIL   IUOHT8    ACT    OF    1964 


The  Congress  enacted  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  ix  part  to  implement  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Brown  case.  In  so 
doing.  Congress  accepted  the  view  that 
the  equal  protection  clause  prohibits  a 
State  from  taking  into  consideration  the 
matter  of  race  in  assigning  children  to 
public  schools^  and  for  this  reason,  for- 
bids a  State  t<^  deny  to  any  child  admis- 
sion to  any  ptibllc  school  solely  because 
of  the  child's  oace. 

This  condition  is  mtide  manifest  by 
section  401  of  title  IV  which  is  concerned 
with  desegregation  of  public  education, 
and  section  802  of  title  VI  which  relates 
to  nondiscrimination  in  federally  assisted 
programs. 

I  will  analy«e  these  and  other  relevant 
sections  of  titlJEss  IV  and  VI  in  subsequent 
remarks,  and  for  this  reason  forgo  elab- 
oration of  thia  point  at  this  time. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  olj  1964  likewise  makes  this 
conclusion  abundantly  clear. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
bill  which  became  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  ad- 
dressed this  question  to  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
received  this  reply  from  Senator  Hum- 
phrey; [ 

Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Can  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mlnne^ta  assure  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  tl^at  under  Title  VI  school  chil- 
dren may  not  lie  bused  from  one  end  of  the 
community  to  bnother  end  of  the  commu- 
nity at  the  taxpayers'  expense  to  relieve  so- 
called  racial  Imbalance  In  the  schools? 

Mr.  HuMPHRiAf.  I  do. 

Senator  Hu^iphrey  made  these  further 
statements  relating  to  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl:  ' 

Mr.  HDMPHMJr.  Mr.  President,  the  Consti- 
tution declares  segregation  by  law  to  be  un- 
constitutional, but  It  does  not  require  Inte- 
gration In  all  situations.  I  believe  this  point 
has  been  made  [very  well  In  the  courts,  and 
I  understand  tpat  other  Senators  will  cite 
the  particular  ci 

I  shall  quote  krom  the  case  of  Bell  against 
School  City  of  Gary.  Ind..  In  which  the  Fed- 
eral court  of  appeals  cited  the  following  lan- 
guage from  a  special  three  Judge  district 
court  in  Kansas:  "Desegregation  does  not 
mean  that  theie  must  be  Intermingling  of 
the  races  In  all  ^hool  districts.  It  means  only 
that  they  may  |iot  be  prevented  from  Inter- 
mingling or  goliig  to  school  together  because 
of  race  or  color. 7  Broicn  v.  Board  of  Education 
D.C.  139  P.  Supd^  468,  470. 

In  Briggs  v.  mliott  (EDSC) .  132  Supp.  776, 
777.  the  Court  I  said:  "The  Constitution,  In 
other  words,  dofcs  no^  require  Integration.  It 
merely  forbids  discrimination."  In  other 
wordB,  an  overt  act  by  law  which  demands 
segregation  Is  lUiconstltutlonal.  That  was  the 
ruling  of  the  b^torlc  Brovm  case  of  1954. 

THZ     PERVSKSIOH     OF     TH8     EQUAL     PROTECTION 
CLAX7SK    AKD    TIfX    CIVIL    RIGHTS    ACT    Or    1984 

Before  the  idvent  of  the  judicial  ac- 
tivists, the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  was  uniformly  inter- 
preted in  multitudes  of  decisions  to  be 
merely  prohibitory  in  nature  and  oper- 
ation, and  to  iibpose  upon  a  State  no  duty 
whatever  except  the  duty  to  refrain  from 
the  specified  t>rohibited  action,  that  is. 
denying  persons  within  its  jurisdiction 


the  equal  protecton  of  the  laws.  This  is 
manifestly  the  right  interpretation  of 
the  clause  because  this  is  exactly  what 
it  says. 

But  this  interpretation  is  not  pleasing 
to  judicial  activists,  who  are  afflicted  in 
virulent  form  with  the  disease  of  tyrants 
which  George  Washington  diagnosed  in 
his  farewell  address  as  "love  of  power 
and  proneness  to  abuse  it." 

As  a  consequence,  the  judicial  activists 
now  pervert  the  equal  protection  clause 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and 
declare  that  they  not  only  outlaw  State 
imposed  segregation  in  public  schools, 
but  also  thrust  upon  a  State  the  a£Qrma- 
tive  obligation  to  use  compulsory  meth- 
ods to  mix  black  and  white  children  in 
public  schools,  regardless  of  the  desires 
of  such  children  and  their  parents,  and 
regardless  of  the  impact  of  the  compul- 
sion upon  the  schools  as  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

In  so  doing,  the  judicial  activists 
imdertake  to  add  to  the  equal  protection 
clause  things  which  expand  their  power 
and  subtract  from  it  things  which  limit 
their  power. 

Lack  of  time  precludes  me  from  stat- 
ing in  detail  the  specious  reasons  ad- 
vanced by  the  judicial  activists  in  sup- 
port of  their  declaration  that  the  equal 
protection  clause  now  requires  the  com- 
pulsory integration  of  public  schools.  I 
must  refer  those  interested  in  this  phase 
of  the  subject  to  the  69-page  opinion  of 
Circuit  Judge  Wisdom  in  17.5.  v.  Jefferson 
County  Board  of  Education,  372  P.  2d 
836.  and  the  118-page  opinion  of  Circuit 
Judge  Wright  in  Hobson  v.  Hansen,  200 
P.  Supp.  401,  where  these  reasons  are 
presented  with  profuseness. 

Some  of  the  Federal  courts  inferior  to 
the  Supreme  Court  are  now  attempting 
to  rob  schoolchildren  and  their  parents 
of  the  liberty  to  select  schools  embodied 
in  the  freedom  of  choice  concept.  For 
example,  the  fourth  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals declared  on  July  11.  1969.  in  the 
still  unreported  case  entitled  Hawthorne 
against  Lunenberg  that — 

The  famous  Briggs  v.  Elliott  dictum — ad- 
hered to  by  this  court  for  many  years — that 
the  Constitution  forbids  segregation  but  does 
not  require  Integration.  Is  now  dead. 

In  this  quotation  from  the  Hawthorne 
case,  the  fourth  circuit  court  of  appeals 
was  referring  to  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple enimciated  by  Judge  Parker  In 
these  words : 

Nothing  in  the  Constitution — takes  away 
from  the  people  freedom  to  choose  the 
schools  they  attend.  Briggs  v.  Elliott,  132  P. 
Supp.  776,  777. 

I  make  this  observation:  If  this  con- 
stitutional principle  is  now  dead,  it  was 
murdered  by  judicial  activists  in  viola- 
tion of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  itself.  This  is  so  be- 
cause no  man  who  is  willing  to  give  words 
their  obvious  meaning  can  find  anything 
in  the  equal  protection  clause  which  de- 
prives any  individual  in  the  United 
States  of  the  freedom  to  choose  the  pub- 
lic school  he  attends  or  any  other  free- 
dom. Indeed,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  this 
clause  relates  solely  to  State  and  not  to 
individual  sictlon. 

Judicial  activists  cite  the  opinion  of 
Justice   Brennan   in   Green  v.   County 


School  Board  of  New  Kent  County,  391 
U.S.  430.  as  a  pronouncement  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  the  Brown  case  re- 
quires all  public  schools  to  be  compul- 
sorily  integrated  if  both  black  and  white 
children  of  school  age  are  obtainable  and 
that  all  "freedom  of  choice"  plans  are 
automatically  unconstitutional. 

I  shall  not  imdertake  to  say  what  the 
Green  case  holds.  If  one  desires  to  speak 
with  assurance  concerning  it.  he  must 
limit  his  remarks  to  these  observations: 
Its  facts  are  plain;  its  verbiage  is  am- 
biguous and  murky;  it  lays  down  no 
understandable  or  workable  rule. 

New  Kent  County  Is  a  rural  county  in 
eastern  Virginia  which  possesses  only 
two  schools.  One  of  these  schools,  the 
New  Kent  School,  is  designated  by  the 
opinion  as  a  "white"  school,  and  the 
other,  the  Watklns  School,  is  designated 
by  the  opinion  as  a  "Negro"  school.  Three 
years  before  the  opinion  was  written,  the 
school  board  of  New  Kent  County  com- 
pletely removed  from  its  school  system 
all  State-imposed  segregation,  and 
adopted  a  "freedom  of  choice"  plan 
which  allowed  each  bl£M;k  and  white 
school  child  in  New  Kent  County  to 
attend  whichever  school  he  chose  to 
attend. 

The  district  court  and  the  fourth  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  adjudged  this  free- 
dom of  choice  plan  valid,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  reversed  their  rulings  and 
remanded  the  case  to  the  district  court 
with  a  statement  that  the  school  board 
must  he  required  to  "fashion  steps  which 
promise  realistically  to  convert  promptly 
to  a  system  without  a  'white'  school  and 
a  'Negro'  school,  but  just  schools."  I 
will  not  undertake  to  determine  whether 
the  case  constitutes  a  solenm  adjudica- 
tion that  the  words  "just  schools"  imply 
that  all  schools  must  be  black  and  white 
schools  where  black  and  white  children 
are  available  for  coercive  mixing. 

I  will  make  certain  comments,  how- 
ever, concerning  the  only  real  reason 
given  by  the  opinion  for  the  rejection  of 
the  school  board's  "freedom  of  choice" 
plan. 

The  opinion  declares  that  such  plan  did 
not  constitute  an  "adequate  compliance  ' 
with  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  the 
school  board  by  the  second  decision  in 
the  Brown  case,  347  U.S.  294.  300-301, 
"to  achieve  a  system  of  determining  ad- 
mission to  the  public  schools  on  a  non- 
racial  basis"  because  not  a  single  one  of 
the  550  white  children  in  the  county  had 
chosen  to  attend  Watkins  School,  and 
only  115  of  the  740  black  children  in  the 
county  had  chosen  to  attend  the  New 
Kent  School. 

This  ruling  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, it  is  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun 
in  a  cloudless  sky  that  the  most  effective 
way  "to  achieve  a  system  of  determining 
admission  to  the  pubUc  schools  on  a  non- 
racial  basis"  is  to  open  the  public  schools 
to  children  of  all  races,  and  allow  them 
or  their  parents  to  choose  the  schools 
they  attend.  Oceans  of  judicial  sophistry 
cannot  wash  out  this  plain  truth. 

If  the  Green  case  means  anything,  it 
means  that  freedom  of  choice  plans  are 
valid  if  black  and  white  children  choose 
to  mix  themselves  in  public  schools  in 
proportions  pleasing  to  Supreme  Court 
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Justices,  but  are  hivalid  if  black  and 
white  children  exercise  their  freedom  of 
choice  in  a  manner  displeasing  to  Su- 
preme Court  Justices. 

Obviously,  the  United  States  csuinot 
continue  to  boast  that  it  is  a  free  coun- 
try if  the  freedom  of  its  people  hangs  on 
such  an  arbitrary  and  tenuous  Judicial 
thread. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  cartoon  and  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  on  June 
23,  1968,  and  which  are  highly  pertinent 
to  the  subject  under  consideration.  The 
cartoon  depicts  a  black-robed  Federal 
judge  who  presides  over  a  classroom  in- 
habited by  small  children,  banging  his 
gavel  on  the  teacher's  desk  and  declar- 
ing in  stem  judicial  language:  "This 
court  will  come  to  order." 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  format  of  the 
Congressional  Record  does  not  permit 
reproduction  of  the  cartoon  for  the  edi- 
fication of  Senators.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, I  can  have  the  editorial  reproduced 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  which  is  entitled  "Our 
Judges  Should  Stick  to  Their  Judghig," 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our    Judges    Should    Stick    to    Their 
Judging 


Eleven  months  ago  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Administrators,  with  some 
17  000  members  around  the  country,  strongly 
urged  that  an  appeal  be  taken  from  Judge 
SkeUy  Wright's  decision  In  the  District 
school  case. 

The  association  said  that  the  decision 
"usurps  the  prerogatives  of  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  school  administrators"  and.  fur- 
ther, that  Judge  Wright's  educational  the- 
ories are  "wrong  and  dangerous." 

Now.  a  year  after  the  ruling,  an  appeal 
will  be  heard  this  week  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals.  What  the  result  will  be  Is, 
of  course,  uncertain.  But  one  may  at  least 
hope  that  the  appeUate  Judges  wlU  return 
control  of  the  Washington  schools  to  the 
school  authorities,  and  that  Judge  Wright 
wlU  be  encouraged  to  devote  himself  to  his 
Judicial  knitting. 

Judge  Wright  has  not  been  the  only  fed- 
eral Judge  to  get  Into  the  business  of  run- 
ning or  trying  to  run  pubUc  school  systems. 
The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  also  got  In  a  few 
whacks  this  year. 

The  case  of  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education 
was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1954 
and  an  implementing  decision,  known  as 
Brown  n.  came  down  a  year  later. 

The  1954  Brown  ruling  held  that  segre- 
gated public  school  systems  Imposed  or  re- 
quired by  sUte  or  local  law  were  in  violation 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  there- 
fore unconstitutional.  Brown  n  decreed  that 
such  segregated  systems  must  be  abolished. 
The  court  did  not  say.  however,  that  compul- 
sory segregation  must  be  replaced  by  com- 
pulsory Integration. 

John  J.  Parker,  then  chief  judge  of  the 
Fourth  Circuit,  construed  the  Brown  deci- 
sion in  this  language:  "It  (the  court)  has 
not  decided  that  the  states  must  mix  per- 
sons of  different  races  In  the  schools  or  must 
require  them  to  attend  schools  or  must  de- 
prive them  of  the  right  of  choosing  the 
schools  they  attend.  What  It  has  decided, 
and  aU  that  It  has  decided,  is  that  a  state 
may  not  deny  to  any  person  on  account  of 
race  the  right  to  attend  any  school  that  It 


maintains.  *  •  •  Nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion or  In  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
takes  away  from  the  people  the  freedom  to 
choose  the  schools  they  attend." 

Chief  Judge  Parker  was  a  distinguished 
jurist,  not  a  man  to  bypass  or  undermine 
Supreme  Court  rulings.  A  few  years  before 
his  death  in  1968  he  was  awarded  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  gold  medal  for  "con- 
spicuous service  to  American  Jurisprudence." 
But  In  undertaking  to  construe  Brown, 
Judge  Parker  spoke  too  soon.  He  couldn't 
foresee,  of  course,  what  the  Supreme  Court 
would  say  In  May  1968  in  the  case  of  Vir- 
ginia's New  Kent  County,  and  he  would 
have  been  horrified  to  read  that  opinion. 

New  Kent  is  a  small  rural  county  with 
only  two  schools  for  its  740  Negro  and  550 
white  pupils — New  Kent  School  on  the  east 
side  of  the  county  for  whites  and  George  W. 
Watklns  School  on  the  west  for  Negrop' 
There  is  no  residential  segregation  In  the 
county. 

New  Kent,  as  it  had  to  do,  went  along  for 
several  years  after  Brown  with  the  Virginia 
Legislature's  various  efforts  to  avoid  school 
desegregation.  But  three  years  ago  the  coun- 
ty adopted  a  freedom  of  choice  plan.  There 
has  been  no  claim  that  the  plan  did  not 
offer  a  truly  free  choice  or  that  it  was  applied 
In  any  discriminatory  way.  No  white  children 
transferred  to  the  Watklns  School.  But  in 
1967  a  total  of  115  Negro  children  applied  for 
and  were  enrolled  in  New  Kent.  This  was  up 
from  35  in  1965  and  111  In  1986.  To  sum 
It  up,  no  white  children  have  gone  to  the 
"colored"  school,  but  slightly  more  than  15 
percent  of  the  Negro  children  were  attend- 
ing the  "white"  school  at  the  end  of  this 
year's  term. 

In  an  ambig^uous  opinion.  Justice  Brennan 
said  this  was  not  good  enough. 

He  did  not,  and  indeed  he  could  not,  prop- 
erly say  that  a  bona  fide  freedom  of  choice 
plan,  such  as  New  Kent's.  Is  unconstitution- 
al. In  fact,  he  did  not  cite  any  specific  con- 
stitutional basis  for  holding  that  the  New 
Kent  system  wouldn't  do. 

He  said  the  plan  placed  a  "burden"  on 
children  and  their  parents — the  burden  of 
applying  for  admission  to  one  school  or  the 
other  if  they  wanted  to  switch.  He  did  not 
stress  the  point  that  the  parents  of  115 
Negro  children  did  not  find  this  too  burden- 
some last  year.  He  also  suggested  that  the 
county  should  adopt  some  kind  of  "zoning" 
system,  although  he  was  very  vague  about 
this.  And  without  more  ado,  he  set  aside  a 
ruling  by  the  Fourth  Circuit  which  had 
upheld  the  New  Kent  plan. 

So  much  for  that.  But  what  Is  it  that  New 
Kent  County   is  supposed  to  do  that  will 
satisfy  the  learned  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  when  they  doff  their  Judicial  robes 
and    sit    as    a    local    school    board?    Justice 
Brennan  didn't  say.  The  county  authorities 
are  left  in  the  dark.   But  we   have  several 
suggestions.   (1)   The  ruling  applies  only  to 
states   whose   schools   formerly   were   segre- 
gated by  law,  which  means  the  southern  and 
border  states.  If  this  Is  what  the  law  now 
requires  in  those  states,  why  Is  It  not  re- 
quired In  all  states?    (2)    This  decision,  al- 
though It  doesn't  speU  It  out,  clearly  com- 
mands   compulsory    Integration,    and    this 
without  specifying  any  constitutional  basis 
for  the  command.  Judge  Brennan  did   cite 
some  language   from  Brown   n,   but  Brown 
n  is  not  the  Constitution.  (3)  The  court  is 
saying,  though  not  in  so  many  words,  that 
some  white  children  In  New  Kent  County, 
regardless  of  their  wishes,  must  be  compelled 
by    the    local    authorities    to    attend    the 
"colored"   school,    and   that   more   than    115 
Negro  children,  regardless  of  their  desires, 
must   be   compelled   to   attend   the   "white" 
school.  Precisely  what  racial  "mix"  will  be 
satisfactory?    Again,    the    Justices    in    their 
Infinite  wisdom  did  not  say.  We  suspect  they 
haven't  the  foggiest  notion.  We  also  suspect 
that   what   they   have   done  wlU  play   hob 


with  New  Kent  County's  public  school  sys- 
tem and  the  education  of  both  Its  black 
and  white  children. 

Another  Judicial  shocker,  which  reinforces 
our  belief  that  Judges,  especially  eager-beav- 
er Judges,  should  stay  out  of  the  school 
room,  has  Just  come  down  from  the  Fourth 
Circuit. 

The  effect  of  this  5-to-2  ruling  in  a  Nor- 
folk case  Is  to  cut  down  the  neighborhood 
school  concept.  Again,  the  court  majority 
uses  weasel  words.  It  says  that  the  assign- 
ment of  pupils  to  neighborhood  schools  is  a 
sound  concept.  But  it  adds  that  this  is  not 
true  if  purely  private  discrimination  in  hous- 
ing keeps  Negroes  out  of  a  given  residential 
area.  How  does  private  discrimination,  as 
distinguished  from  public  or  state  discrim- 
ination, offend  the  Constitution?  The 
majority  Judges,  of  course,  do  not  say.  But 
we  note  with  interest  the  dissenting  opinion 
by  Judge  Albert  V.  Bryan,  who  said  the  court 
was  guilty  of  "usurpation,"  and  that  the  ma- 
jority through  Its  decision  "once  again  acts 
as  a  school  board  and  as  a  trial  court,  and 
now  Is  about  to  act  as  a  city  planning  com- 
mission." This  last  presumably  refers  to  the 
problem  of  how  to  bus  pupils  In  Norfolk, 
which  has  no  school  bus  system. 

To  sum  It  up,  federal  Judges  have  a  con- 
stitutional duty  and  the  competence  to 
strike  down  any  law  which  Imposes  school 
segregation.  They  have  neither  the  duty  nor 
the  competence  to  demand  compulsory  In- 
tegration and  to  run  the  schools  by  Judicial 
flat.  The  sooner  the  Judges  recognize  this.  If 
they  ever  recognize  It,  the  better  it  wUl  be 
for  our  system  of  public  education. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  In  passing 
from  this  phase  of  my  remarks,  I  note 
that  since  it  is  authorized  by  congres- 
sional legislation  to  extend  Federal  fi- 
nancial aid  to  public  school  activities,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  administers  the  provisions  of 
title  VI  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
which  deals  with  nondiscrimination  in 
federally  assisted  programs.  I  content 
myself  with  the  observation  at  this  time 
that  the  crusading  bureaucrats  in  HEW 
have  aUied  themselves  with  the  judicial 
activists.  As  a  consequence,  they  pervert 
congressional  intent  expressed  in  titles 
rv  and  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
and  use  Federal  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  educational  purposes  to 
compel  school  boards  to  operate  public 
schools  as  integrating  rather  than  edu- 
cating institutions. 

a  federal  judge's  analysis  ot  judioaixt 
fobcxd  integration 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  has  been 
much  better  said  by  an  observant  and 
wise  Federal  district  judge,  J.  Robert 
Elliott,  of  the  middle  district  of  Georgia, 
who  performs  his  task  where  people  live, 
move,  and  have  their  being  rather  than 
in  some  remote  judicial  ivory  tower. 

A  short  time  ago,  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  remanded  the  case  of 
United  States  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Crisp  Coimty.  Ga.,  to  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Georgia  with  directions  that  Judge  El- 
liott reconsider  his  former  rulhig  in  the 
"light  of  the  most  recent  decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Supreme 
Court  dealing  with  school  desegrega- 
tion.'" 

In  an  order  requiring  the  school  board 
to  submit  a  new  plan  of  desegregation, 
Judge  Elliott  made  an  accurate  and  pen- 
etrating analysis  of  the  tragic  impact  of 
JudlciaUy  coerced  integration  upon  law 
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and  public  school  education.  I  quote  his 
words : 

A  review  of  tjiese  decisions  shows  that  It 
Is  Intended  thlat  Integration  be  brought 
about  In  some  way  by  school  administrators 
aa  the  first  ordi^r  of  business.  Problems  of 
money,  problem*  of  transportation,  problems 
of  finding  competent  teachers  willing  t»  staff 
completely  Integrated  schools,  problems  of 
political  and  emptlonal  ramifications  and  the 
myrUd  frxistratlng  difficulties  peculiar  to 
public  educatlob,  and  even  the  substantial 
objections  of  thpse  thought  to  be  benefited, 
are  either  Ignored  or  brushed  aside.  We  are 
told  not  to  be  "^olor  blind",  but  to  be  "color 
conscious".  The  three  R's  long  thought  to  be 
the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  public 
school  system  have  been  eclipsed  by  the 
one  big  R — Raca.  Integration  Is  primary.  Ed- 
ucation U  secondary.  And  through  It  all  is 
the  clear  Implication  that  Federal  Courts  are 
competent  to  d»slgn,  supervise  and  admin- 
ister plans  for  ihe  Integration  of  all  school 
systems  within  iur  Jurisdiction  regardless  of 
the  diverse  and  complex  problems  presented. 
Aa  for  myself,  I  disavow  any  such  occult 
power  and  am  convinced  that  a  fairly  admin- 
istered freedom  >  of  choice  plan  Is  the  best 
answer  and  thajt  the  'immediate  total  In- 
tegration at  anj?  cost"  approach  must  In- 
evitable'result  lA  serious  damage  to  the  pub- 
lic school"  systert.  However,  we  are  bound  by 
the  decisions  cf  the  Supreme  Coxirt  and 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit, 
so  we  will  mafcd  one  more  drag  of  the  Judi- 
cial claw  across  \  this  sensitive  area. 

HOW  THX  PKRVB^TED  VERSIONS  OF  THE  EQUAL 
PBOTECTION  CliAUSE  AND  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
ACT   OF    1964    A^  ENFORCED 

The  judicial  activists  and  the  crusad- 
ing bureaucrati  have  virtually  taken  over 
the  pubUc  schools  of  the  South.  Their  in- 
consistent prqfessions  remind  me  of 
Aesops  fable  entitled  "The  Man  and  The 
Satyr,"  which  ^oes  like  this: 

A  man  had  idet  his  way  in  a  wood  one 
bitter  winter's  bight.  As  he  was  roaming 
about,  a  Satyr  ctme  up  to  him  and  finding 
that  he  had  lost  his  way,  promised  to  give 
him  a  lodging  fir  the  night,  and  guide  him 
out  of  the  forest]  in  the  morning.  As  he  went 
along  to  the  Satyr's  cell,  the  man  raised 
both  his  hands!  to  his  mouth,  and  kept 
blowing  at  them)  "What  do  you  do  that  for." 
said  the  Satyr.  "My  hands  are  numb  with  the 
cold."  said  the  man.  "and  my  breath  warms 
them  '  After  thlj  they  arrived  at  the  Satyr's 
home,  and  soonj  the  Satyr  put  a  smoking 
dish  of  porridge]  before  him.  But  when  the 
man  raised  his  spoon  to  his  mouth  he  began 
blowing  upon  itI"And  what  do  you  do  that 
for,"  said  the  Satyr.  "The  porridge  is  too 
hot,  and  my  brauth  will  cool  it."  "Out  you 
go,"  said  the  Satrr.  "I  will  have  nought  to  do 
with  a  man  whojcan  blow  hot  and  cold  with 
the  same  breath. j' 

The  judicial  lactivists  and  the  crusad- 
ing bureaucrat*  blow  hot  and  cold  with 
the  same  breath.  At  one  moment  they 
accept  as  valid!  the  ruling  in  the  Brown 
case  and  the  congressional  definition  of 
desegregation,  and  assert  that  school 
boards  are  forbidden  by  the  Constitution 
to  consider  r^ce  in  assigning  faculty 
members  and  pupils  to  public  schools. 
The  next  moiient  they  declare  that 
school  boards  anust  take  race  into  con- 
sideration in  assigning  faculty  members 
and  pupils  to  public  schools  because  the 
Constitution  obligates  them  to  mix  black 
and  white  faculty  members  and  pupils  in 
public  schools. 

In  thus  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  the 
same  breath,  t^e  judicial  activists  and 
crusading    bureaucrats    exemplify    the 


moral  taught  by  another  fable  of  Aesop, 
namely,  the  fable  of  "The  Wolf  and  The 
Lamb,"  which  proclaims  the  truth  that 
"any  excuse  will  serve  a  tyrant." 

Let  me  recount  with  succinctness  what 
Federal  judges  and  o£Qcials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare do  to  public  school  boards,  public 
school  administrators,  public  school 
teachers,  public  school  children,  the 
parents  of  public  school  children,  and 
taxpayers  to  enforce  the  fall£K;ious  inter- 
pretations which  the  judicial  activists 
and  crusading  bureaucrats  put  upon  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

They  arbitrarily  establish  numerical 
or  percentage  quotas  based  on  race  for 
specified  schools,  and  compel  school 
boards  to  assign  black  and  white  admin- 
istrators and  teachers,  and  black  and 
white  children  to  these  schools  in  num- 
bers or  percentages  sufQcient  to  meet 
these  racial  quotas.  In  so  doing,  they 
compel  school  boards  to  breach  the  pro- 
visions of  contracts  giving  the  affected 
administrators  and  teachers  the  legal 
right  to  teach  in  other  schools. 

If  neighborhood  schools  are  located  in 
racially  mixed  school  districts,  they  com- 
pel school  boards  to  force  children  resid- 
ing in  the  districts  to  attend  their  neigh- 
borhood schools  even  in  instances  where 
some  of  the  children  have  valid  rea- 
sons for  assignment  to  schools  elsewhere. 

If  neighborhood  schools  are  not  located 
in  racially  mixed  districts,  they  compel 
school  boards  to  resort  to  geographical 
rezoning.  to  bus  schoolchildren  from  one 
school  to  another  or  from  one  school 
district  to  another,  and  to  "pair  schools". 
The  sole  objective  of  each  of  these 
courses  of  action  is  to  mix  black  and 
white  children  in  the  same  schools,  and 
each  of  them  requires  that  substantial 
numbers  of  black  and  white  children  be 
denied  the  freedom  to  attend  the  neigh- 
borhood schools  nearest  their  homes  be- 
cause children  of  their  race  are  needed 
to  integrate  schools  elsewhere. 

Let  me  explain  what  each  of  these 
courses  of  action  involves. 

In  geographical  rezoning.  Federal 
judges  and  HEW  officials  compel  school 
boards  to  create  new  geographical  dis- 
tricts or  zones,  gerrymandered  U  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose,  to  embrace  racially 
mixed  residential  areas,  and  to  make 
arbitrary  assignments  of  black  and  white 
children  to  the  various  schools  within  the 
newly  created  districts  or  zones,  even 
though  such  arbitrary  assignments  deny 
substantial  numbers  of  the  children  the 
right  to  attend  the  neighborhood  schools 
nearest  their  homes  and  require  them  to 
travel  substantial  distances  to  reach  the 
schools  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

Some  of  the  judicially  and  bureaucra- 
ticaUy  imposed  geographical  zoning 
plans  thnist  grave  hardships  upon 
schoolchildren  and  their  parents.  Others 
are  irrational.  Moreover,  some  imposed  in 
the  fifth  circuit  where  judicial  activism 
runs  rampant  even  imperil  the  safety  of 
schoolchildren. 

I  mention  only  a  few  of  the  numerous 
instances  which  prove  the  validity  of 
these  observations. 

The  school  board  of  Raleigh,  the  capi- 
tal of  North  Carolina,  was  coerced  by 


HEW  to  adopt  new  geographical  zoning 
by  the  threat  of  cutting  off  Federal  funds 
otherwise  available  to  it.  Under  the 
HEW  coerced  geographical  rezoning 
plan,  the  school  board  in  Raleigh  had 
to  deny  to  numerous  children,  both  black 
and  white,  the  right  to  attend  their 
neighborhood  schools,  and  to  assign 
them  to  schools  located  substantial  dis- 
tances from  their  homes.  Two  boys  who 
reside  only  4  blocks  from  a  high  school 
were  assigned  to  smother  high  school 
41/2  miles  distant  from  their  home. 
When  their  father  made  requests  in  their 
behalf  that  they  be  assigned  to  their 
neighborhood  high  school  Instead  of  the 
distant  high  school,  he  received  this 
response  from  the  school  authorities  in 
respect  to  each  of  his  sons: 

I  regret  to  Inform  you  that  your  request 
for  transfer  of  school  assignment  •  •  •  for 
your  child  has  been  denied.  •  •  •  Honoring 
your  request  would  bAve  resulted  In  exposing 
your  child  to  fewer  students  of  a  different 
race  than  he  would  be  exposed  to  in  the 
school  to  which  he  has  been  assigned  for 
the  next  year. 

The  father  wrote  me  a  letter  In  which 
he  pointed  out  that  the  denial  of  his 
request  for  the  transfer  of  his  sons  to 
their  neighborhood  high  school  com- 
pelled them  to  walk  9  miles  daily  to  and 
from  the  distant  high  school,  despite  the 
intervening  traffic  hazards.  He  then  put 
to  me  a  question  which  I  now  in  turn 
put  to  the  Senate:  Why  should  children 
"be  herded  around  like  cattle  and  shifted 
like  pawns  in  a  chess  game?" 

I  will  now  call  attention  to  a  few  ju- 
dicial decisions  in  the  fifth  circuit  where 
the  courts  are  dominated  by  judicial 
activists  of  highly  immoderate  attitudes. 
They  compel  school  boards  to  create 
geographical  zones  sufficient  to  "produce 
integration  of  faculties,  staff,  facilities, 
transportation,  and  school  activities  such 
as  athletics,  along  with  the  integration 
of  students" — Adams  v.  Matthews,  403 
P.  2d  181 — even  though  the  geographical 
districts  are  so  irrational  as  to  compel 
little  children  to  imperil  their  safety 
by  crossing  hazardous  railroad  tracks, 
bridges,  and  bayous — U.S.  v,  Indianola 
Municipal  School  District,  CA-5,  April 
11,  1969,  No,  25,655;  U.S.  v.  Greenwood 
Municipal  School  District.  CA-5,  Febru- 
ary 4, 1969,  No.  25.714— Ignore  the  density 
of  population  in  the  zones,  the  proximity 
of  the  residences  of  schoolchildren  to 
schools,  and  natural  boundaries  created 
by  God ;  and  deprive  school  boards  of  the 
ability  to  make  maximum  use  of  exist- 
ing school  buildings — U.S.  v.  Indianola 
Municipal  School  District,  supra:  Henry 
V.  Clarksdale  Municipal  School  District. 
CA-5.  March  6,  1969.  No.  23,255. 

Indeed,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  intimates  in  the  Greenwood 
Municipal  School  District  case  that  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
Amendment  requires  school  boards  to 
give  "all  Negro  students  a  desegregated 
education,"  regardless  of  what  burdens 
such  action  would  impose  upon  them, 
their  parents,  other  schoolchildren,  the 
parents  of  other  schoolchildren,  and  the 
taxpayers. 

Moreover,  the  same  court  makes  the 
astounding  declaration  in  the  Indianola 
Municipal  School  District  case  that  even 
nondiscriminatory   action   of   a   school 
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board  is  unconstitutional  if  it  fails  to 
result  in  substantial  desegregation. 

When  they  require  school  boards  to 
resort  to  the  busing  of  students.  Federal 
judges  and  HEW  officials  compel  the 
school  boards  to  deny  to  substantial 
numbers  of  black  and  white  children  the 
right  to  attend  their  neighborhood 
schools,  and  to  transport  them  by  bus  to 
other  schools  in  the  district  in  which 
they  reside,  or  to  other  schools  in  other 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the 
racial  composition  of  their  neighborhood 
schools,  or  the  racial  composition  of  the 
schools  to  which  they  are  transported. 

When  they  require  the  pairing  of 
schools.  Federal  judges  and  HEW  offi- 
cials compel  school  boards  to  swap  cer- 
tain grades  in  a  school  located  in  a  pre- 
dominately black  residential  area  for 
certain  other  grades  in  a  school  located 
in  a  predominately  white  residential 
area.  For  example,  they  may  require  a 
school  board  to  transfer  grades  one 
through  four  from  school  A  to  school  B, 
and  grades  five  through  eight  from 
school  B  to  school  A. 

In  their  zeal  for  compulsory  integra- 
tion of  schools.  Federal  judges  and  HEW 
officials  have  even  assumed  overlordship 
over  the  property  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  States.  In  many  cases,  they  com- 
pel school  boards  to  close  public  schools 
attended  in  predominate  numbers  by 
children  of  one  race,  and  to  transfer  such 
children  to  other  public  schools  attended 
in  predominate  numbers  by  children  of 
the  other  race.  In  so  doing,  they  regard 
with  utter  dlstain  the  fact  that  the 
schools  which  are  closed  were  built  with 
the  hard-earned  dollars  of  the  taxpay- 
ers, and  the  further  fact  that  the  closing 
of  such  schools  deprive  the  people  of  the 
community  of  any  community  center. 

During  last  year,  under  pressure  from 
HEW,  the  school  board  of  Hyde  County, 
N.C..  undertook  to  close  two  schools  black 
children  had  been  attending  and  to  force 
the  black  children  to  attend  a  predomi- 
nately white  school  located  elsewhere  in 
the  county.  This  action  evoked  violent 
demonstrations  by  black  citizens  of  Hyde 
County  who  demanded  that  the  closed 
schools  be  reopened  and  that  their  chil- 
dren be  permitted  to  attend  them. 
Events  of  this  nature  have  been  inspired 
by  similar  action  in  other  areas. 

In  the  recent  imreported  case  entitled 
Swann  against  the  Charlotte  Mecklen- 
burg Board  of  Education,  the  District 
Court  of  the  Western  District  of  North 
Carolina  ordered  the  school  board  "not 
to  divest  itself  of  any  land,  options,  rent 
arrangements,  or  other  access  to  or  con- 
trol over  real  estate  which  it  may  have 
in  the  second  ward  area"  until  it  could 
be  determined  whether  "a  midcity  high 
school"  would  "prove  most  desirable  for 
desegregation  purposes." 

Sometimes  one  encounters  statements 
in  desegregation  cases  that  courts  only 
enforce  plans  for  desegregation  presented 
to  them  by  school  boards.  Candor  com- 
pels me  to  say  that  these  statements 
savor  of  hypocrisy.  The  truth  is  that  the 
plans  are  dictated  by  Federal  judges. 
and  are  presented  by  school  boards  sim- 
ply because  their  members  sit  beneath 
damoclean  swords.  The  members  of  the 
school  boards  know  they  are  subject  to 
being  fined  or  jailed  for  contempt  of 


court  if  their  official  action  Is  displeasing 
to  Federal  judges.  As  a  consequence  of 
this,  it  requires  great  patriotism  for  any 
person  to  serve  on  a  school  board  nowa- 
days. 

Even  apart  from  constitutlonsd  consid- 
erations. Federal  judges  and  HEW  offi- 
cials ought  to  stop  taking  over  and  ex- 
ercising the  functions  of  school  boards. 
This  is  so  because  they  lack  the  compe- 
tence to  operate  schools.  The  validity  of 
this  observation  is  made  manifest  by  the 
arbitrary  guidelines  of  HEW,  which  exalt 
the  integration  of  the  bodies  of  school 
children  above  the  enlightenment  of  their 
minds;  and  the  decisions  of  judicial  ac- 
tivists which  mommick  educational  proc- 
esses almost  as  badly  as  they  mangle  the 
Constitution. 

I  yield  at  this  point  to  the  temptation 
to  comment  briefly  upon  one  of  these  de- 
cisions, Hobson  V.  Hansen.  269  F.  Supp. 
401.  where  Judge  Wright  uses  118  pages 
to  instruct  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  to  how  It  should 
perform  Its  constitutional  obligation  to 
abolish  de  facto  segregation  produced  In 
the  public  schools  of  the  District  by  prev- 
alent residential  patterns,  and  as  to 
how  it  should  teach  the  children  of  the 
District  after  its  schools  are  desegre- 
gated. Judge  Wright  adjudges,  in  es- 
sence, among  other  things,  that  the  Con- 
stitution now  forbids  a  public  school  to 
extend  to  bright  or  diligent  students  any 
opportimity  to  learn  anything  more  than 
it  attempts  to  teach  to  dull  or  lazy  stu- 
dents. 

I  challenge  the  validity  of  this  adjudi- 
cation. Gov.  Charles  Brantley  Aycock,  of 
North  Carolina,  was  right  when  he  as- 
serted that  the  highest  of  the  Inalienable 
rights  of  the  American  people  is  the 
"right  of  each  individual  to  make  of  him- 
self all  that  God  gave  him  any  possibil- 
ity of  being."  I  deny  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  my  coimtry  undertakes  to  rob 
children  of  this  right  by  imposing  upon 
them  the  equality  of  inferiority. 


THE  ACTIONS  OF  JUDGES  AND  HEW  OFFICIALS 
VIOLATE  THE  CONSTITU'J'ION  AND  ACTS  OF 
CONGRESS 

Since  they  treat  all  parents  and  chil- 
dren of  all  races  alike  under  like  condi- 
tions freedom  of  choice  plans  are  in  per- 
fect accord  with  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment,  which 
merely  forbids  States  to  treat  different- 
ly persons  similarly  situated.  This  being 
so.  Federal  judges  and  HEW  officials  vio- 
late the  equal  protection  clause  when 
they  nullify  freedom  of  choice  plans  and 
undertake  to  Impose  on  State  school 
boards  affirmative  obligations  to  com- 
mingle black  and  white  children  in  pub- 
lic schools. 

It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  Federal 
judges  and  HEW  officials  actually  force 
school  boards  to  violate  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  as  interpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Brown  case  when 
they  compel  school  boards  to  employ 
such  programs  as  large-scale  geographic 
rezoning,  the  busing  of  children,  or  the 
pairing  of  schools.  These  programs  re- 
quire school  boards  to  deny  to  substan- 
tial numbers  of  children  the  freedom  to 
attend  their  neighborhood  schools  and 
assign  th«n  to  other  schools  because 
children  of  their  race  are  needed  to  de- 


segregate the  other  schools.  Conse- 
quently, these  programs  discriminate 
against  the  children  affected  by  them  be- 
cause they  deny  those  children  admis- 
sion to  their  neighborhood  schools  on 
account  of  their  race. 

Furthermore,  when  Federal  judges  and 
HEW  officials  undertake  to  produce  de- 
segregation of  faculties  of  public  schools 
by  compelling  school  boards  to  force  ad- 
ministrators or  teachers  to  serve  in 
schools  other  than  those  In  which  the 
administrators  or  teachers  have  con- 
tracted to  serve,  they  compel  school 
boards  to  violate  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  article  I,  section  10  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  provides  that — 

No  state  shah  *  •  *  pass  any  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts. 

In  addition  to  being  repugnant  to  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment,  the  actions  of  Federal 
judges  and  HEW  officials,  which  I  have 
previously  recounted,  violate  laws  made 
by  Congress.  ^     ^  •, 

The  first  of  these  laws  Is  the  Civu 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  In  title  IV  of  that  act, 
Congress  undertakes  to  enforce  the  in- 
terpretation placed  upon  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Brown  case.  In  so  doing.  Congress 
uses  the  terms  "desegregation"  and  "dis- 
crimination" interchangeably  to  express 
the  concept  made  familiar  by  the  preva- 
lent use  of  the  word  "discrimination-  to 
mean  State  action  denying  persons  ad- 
mission to  pubUc  colleges  or  public 
schools  because  of  their  race. 

This  observation  is  made  indisputable 
to  all  except  judicial  activists  and  cru- 
sading bureaucrats  by  section  401(b) 
which  expressly  declares  that  "desegre- 
gation" merely  means  "the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  and  within 
"such  schools  without  regard  to  their 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  ; 
section  407(a)(1)  (2)  which  refers  to 
children  who  "are  being  deprived  by  a 
school  board  of  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws"  and  Individuals  who  have  "been 
denied  admission"  to  a  public  college  or 
permission  "to  continue  at  a  public  col- 
lege by  reasons  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin";  and  section  409  which 
directs  its  attention  to  "discrimination 
in  public  education."  There  is  not  a  single 
syllable  in  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  giving  any  support  to  a  differ- 
ent Interpretation. 

Section  401(b)  merits  further  consid- 
eration because  it  specifies  not  only  what 
Congress  means  by  the  term  "desegrega- 
tion," but  also  what  Congress  does  not 
mean  by  that  term. 

Section  401(b)  consists  of  two  clauses. 
The  first  clause  provides  that  'desegre- 
gation" as  used  in  title  IV  "means  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools 
and  within  such  schools  without  regard 
to  their  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin,"  and  the  second  clause  provides 
that  "desegregation"  as  used  in  title  IV 
"shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  in  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance." 

As  a  law  made  by  Congress,  title  rv 
is  binding  on  Federal  judges,  and  defines 
their  jurisdiction  In  respect  to  public 
schools  operated  by  pubUc  school  boards 
acting  as  State  agencies 
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The  first  clause  of  section  401(b)  sim- 
ply commands  school  boards  to  Urnore 
race,  color,  religion,  and  national  origin 
as  factors  In  aasigning  students  to  pub- 
lic schools.  Hence,  it  is  self-evident  that 
a  school  board  complies  with  every  jot 
and  tittle  of  tliis  clause  if  it  opens  the 
schools  it  operates  to  children  of  all 
races,  colors,  religions,  and  national 
origins,  and  allows  them  or  their  parents 
to  choose  the  schools  they  attend. 

Since  Federal  judges  have  no  power  to 
add  anything  t*  the  laws  they  enforce, 
this  clause  merfly  confers  upon  Federal 
judges  the  limited  jurisdiction  to  en- 
force its  command  by  decrees  which  pre- 
vent recalcitrant  school  boards  from  de- 
nying otherwise  eUgible  children  admis- 
sion to  schools  on  account  of  their  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

Since  FederaJ  judges  do  not  have 
power  to  subtrgct  anything  from  laws 
they  enforce,  the  second  clause  of  sec- 
tion 401  (b>  denies  to  Federal  judges 
jurisdiction  to  ^mpel  school  boards  to 
assign  "students  to  public  schools  in  or- 
der to  overcome  racial  imbalance."  By 
this  clause.  Congress  forbids  Federal 
judges  tomake  decrees  compelling  school 
boards  eg"  take  aflBrmatlve  steps  to  com- 
mingle black  anil  white  children  in  pub- 
lic schools  in  proportions  satisfactory  to 
judicial  activitiats,  even  in  cases  where 
judicial  activists  assert  that  such 
action  is  necessajry  to  achieve  what  they 
speciously,  senttotlously.  and  unreal- 
istlcally  call  a  uhltary  nonracial  system 
free  of  the  vestiges  of  State-imposed 
segregation. 

This  interpretation  of  section  401  (b> 
is  completely  confirmed  by  sections  407 
and  409  of  title  rv. 

Before  the  enactment  of  title  IV  of 
the  Civil  RightaJ  Act  of  1964,  only  the 
individuals  aggrieved  thereby  had  legal 
standing  to  malfle  complaint  In  Federal 
courts  concerning  State-imposed  segre- 
gation In  public  education.  They  were 
restricted  to  seeking  relief  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  They  did  not  have 
the  right  to  demand  that  Federal  courts 
should  substitute  federally  coerced  In- 
tegration for  Sta|»-lmposed  segregation. 
When  it  drafted  title  IV,  Congress  de- 
cided to  extend  to  the  Attorney  General 
standing  to  sue  (or  "such  reUef  as  may 
be  appropriate"  ii  behalf  of  two  groups 
of  people  if  he  biUeves  their  complaints 
to  be  "meritorloiis"  and  concludes  that 
they  are  "unablej  to  Initiate  and  main- 
tain appropriate ; legal  proceedings  for" 
their  own  "relief. "  These  groups  of  peo- 
ple are  described,  in  essence,  as  children 
who   "are  being  deprived  by  a  school 
board  of  the  e<|ual  protection  of   the 
laws"'  and  Individuals  who  have  been 
"denied  admlsslob"  to  a  public  coUege 
or  "permission  to  continue  in  attendance 
at  a  public  coUqge  by  reason  of  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin.""  To  this 
end,  Congress  inserted  section  407  (a>  in 
title  IV. 

At  the  same  ti^e,  however.  Congress 
decided  to  presei|ve  intact  the  existing 
rights  of  Indlviduuls  to  sue  in  their  own 
behalf  for  rehef  against  State-imposed 
segregation.  To  accomplish  this  purpose 
Congress  stipulated  in  section  409  that 
nothing  in  title  IV  "shall  affect  adversely 
the  right  of  anyi  person  to  sue  for  or 
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obtain  relief  in  any  court  against  dis- 
crimination In  public  education." 

Congress  was  determined,  however,  not 
to  increase  the  powers  of  Federal  judges 
when  It  gave  the  Attorney  General 
standing  to  seek  relief  against  discrimi- 
nation in  public  education  in  behalf  of 
the  aggrieved  persons  designated  in  sec- 
tion 409(a).  It  made  this  purpose  mani- 
fest by  inserting  in  the  section  language 
expressly  providing  "that  nothing  here- 
in shall  empower  any  oCBclal  or  court 
of  the  United  States  to  issue  any  order 
seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transporta- 
tion of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school 
to  another  or  one  school  district  to  an- 
other in  order  to  achieve  such  racial  bal- 
ance, or  otherwise  enlarge  the  existing 
power  of  the  court  to  insure  compliance 
with  constitutional  standards." 

Federal  judges  are  violating  these  pro- 
visions- of  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  with  constantly  increasing 
frequency  and  intensity. 

Section  601  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  which  is  designed  to 
insure  "nondiscrimination  in  federally 
assisted  programs"  rather  than  to 
achieve  the  desegregation  of  public 
schools,  provides  that — 

No  person  In  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  dUcrUnl- 
natlon  under  any  program  or  activity  receiv- 
ing federal  financial  assistance. 


Since  it  is  empowered  by  certain  stat- 
utes enacted  by  Congress  to  extend  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  certain  pro- 
grams conducted  by  public  schools,  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  empowered  by  section  602  of 
title  VI  to  do  these  things: 

First.  To  effectuate  the  provisions  of 
section  601  with  respect  to  such  pro- 
grams "by  issuing  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  of  general  applicability  which 
shall  be  consistent  with  achievement  of 
the  objectives  of  the  statute  authorizing 
the  financial  assistance  in  connection 
with  which  the  action  is  taken."' 

Second.  To  enforce  compliance  with 
requirements  embodied  in  such  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  by  withholding 
Federal  financial  assistance  from  "the 
particular  program,  or  part  therefor," 
in  which  noncompliance  with  title  VI  is 
found. 

Notwithstanding  title  VI  does  not  com- 
mission them  to  compel  school  boards  to 
desegregate  public  schools,  notwithstand- 
ing none  of  the  statutes  authorizing  them 
to  extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
programs  conducted  by  public  schools 
have  as  their  objective  the  achievement 
of  compulsory  integration  in  public 
schools,  notwithstanding  section  407(a) 
of  title  IV  expressly  forbids  them  "to 
issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve  a 
racial  balance  in  any  school  by  requiring 
the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students 
from  one  school  to  another  or  one  school 
district  to  another  in  order  to  achieve 
such  racial  balance,"  and  notwithstand- 
ing their  power  to  withhold  Federal  fl- 
nanical  assistance  is  expressly  limited  to 
"the  particular  progrtim,  or  part  there- 
of," in  which  noncompliance  with  title  VI 
Is  foimd,  crusading  officials  of  the  De- 


partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  avidly  seized  upon  title  VI  as 
a  pretext  for  forcing  school  boards  to 
desegregate  public  schools  in  a  manner 
pleasing  to  them.  To  accomplish  this 
purpose,  these  HEW  ofDcials  compelled 
school  boards  to  employ  geogr£4}hic 
rezonlng,  the  busing  of  children,  the 
pairing  of  schools,  and  other  artificial 
methods  to  mix  black  and  white  school 
administrators,  teachers,  and  children 
in  public  schools  in  proportions  dictated 
by  them  as  conditions  precedent  to  ob- 
taining Federal  financial  assistance  for 
school  programs,  regardless  of  whether 
the  programs  were,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
in  noncompliance  with  title  VI. 

When  protests  were  made  against  these 
violations  of  titles  IV  and  VI,  the  HEW 
officials  advanced  specious  arguments  to 
justify  their  illegalities  and  continued  to 
persevere  in  them. 

Congress  thereupon  inserted  this  pro- 
vision in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  the  principal 
statute  which  empowers  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
extend  Federal  financial  asslsUuice  to 
public  schools  : 

Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  personnel  of  any  school 
system,  •  •  •  or  to  require  the  assignment 
or  transportation  of  students  or  teachers 
In  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance.  (P.L. 
89-10.  Title  Vin,  Section  804;  20  U.S.C. 
Section  884) 

The  crusading  HEW  officials  ignored 
this  statutory  prohibition  and  proceeded 
to  violate  it  as  well  as  titles  IV  and  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

This  contumacy  prompted  Congress  to 
enact  this  provision  in  1968  and  insert 
it  as  an  amendment  in  the  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969: 

No  part  or  the  funds  contained  In  this 
act  shall  be  used  to  force  busing  of  students, 
the  abolishment  of  any  school  or  the  at- 
tendance of  students  at  a  particular  school 
In  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  obtaining  federal 
funds  otherwise  available  to  any  state,  school 
district  or  school.  (PX,.  90-557;  82  Stat.  995) 

Despite  this  statutory  inhibition,  HEW 
steadfastly  continues  its  efforts  to  com- 
pel school  boards  to  mix  black  and  white 
administrators,  teachers,  and  students  in 
public  schools  in  a  manner  pleasing  to 
it. 

I  put  this  question  to  the  Senate :  How 
can  America  expect  murderers,  robbers, 
and  thieves  to  obey  the  law  when  Fed- 
eral judges  and  HEW  officials  treat  acts 
of  Congress  with  contempt  and  violate 
them  with  impimlty? 

In  virtually  all  instances,  the  actions 
of  Federal  judges  and  HEW  officials, 
which  I  have  recounted,  were  strongly 
opposed  by  substantial  numbers  of  the 
black  and  white  parents  and  other  black 
and  white  residents  of  the  communities 
affected  by  them. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  Federal  district 
judge,  who  had  signed  a  compulsory  de- 
segregation decree,  had  this  question 
put  to  him: 
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If  the  whites  don't  want  it  and  the  blacks 
don't  want  It,  why  do  we  have  to  have  It? 

The  judge  answered,  in  substance,  that 
the  Constitution  requires  it. 

If  the  judge  had  replied  that  the  judi- 
cial activists  demand  it.  he  would  have 
been  right.  But  he  erred  in  saying  the 
Constitution  requires  it. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
which  requires,  or  even  authorizes  Fed- 
eral judges  and  HEW  officials  to  sub- 
stitute federally  coerced  school  integra- 
tion for  outlawed  State-imposed  school 
segregation.  Moreover,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  which  confers  upon 
Federal  judges  or  HEW  officials  the  auto- 
cratic power  to  deprive  schoolchildren 
and  their  parents  of  the  freedom  to  de- 
termine for  themselves  how  their  con- 
stitutional and  legal  rights  are  to  be 
exercised.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  Fed- 
eral judges  and  HEW  officials  do  when 
they  assume  authority  to  nullify  free- 
dom-of -choice  plans,  deny  schoolchildren 
the  liberty  to  attend  their  neighborhood 
schools,  and  compel  them  to  attend 
schools  other  than  those  chosen  by  them 
or  their  parents. 

THE     ACTIONS     OF     FEDERAL     JtnXSES     AND     HEW 
OFFICIALS   AKE    UNJUST   AND   UNWISE 

The  actions  of  Federal  judges  and 
HEW  officials,  which  I  have  enxmierated, 
axe  unjust  and  unwise  as  well  as  im- 
constitutlonal. 

Governmental  action  which  visits  the 
sins  of  the  guilty  upon  the  innocent  Is 
repugnant  to  justice.  Yet  that  is  what 
HEW  officials  Intend  to  do  when  they 
deny  the  benefits  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  Innocent  children  merely 
because  the  members  of  public  school 
boards  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of 
operating  public  schools  with  wisdom 
disagree  with  their  self-manufactured 
views  and  arbitrary  guidelines  in  re- 
spect to  the  desirability  of  compulsory 
desegregation  or  the  particular  methods 
of  achieving  it. 

In  so  doing,  they  not  only  pimlsh  the 
innocent  children  for  things  for  which 
they  are  not  remotely  responsible,  but 
they  thwart  the  primary  purpose  Con- 
gress had  in  mind  in  authorizing  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  public  schools; 
that  is,  the  promotion  of  the  education 
and  welfare  of  disadvantaged  children. 
As  every  Intelligent  man  knows,  disad- 
vantaged children  suffer  the  most  when 
HEW  officials  deny  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  school  systems  operating 
the  schools  they  attend. 

On  occasions  the  HEW  bureaucrats 
engage  in  the  unspeakable  act  of  deny- 
ing food  to  hungry  children  to  impose 
their  self-manufactured  notions  on  the 
school  boards  and  the  general  public. 

When  HEW  officials  cut  off  Federal 
funds  and  they  and  Federal  courts  deny 
to  children  the  freedwn  to  attend  their 
neighborhood  schools,  and  herd  them 
around  like  cattle  and  shift  them  about 
like  pawns  in  a  chess  game,  they  seri- 
ously impede  their  education.  Moreover, 
their  efforts  to  compel  administrators 
and  teachers  to  serve  in  schools  other 
than  those  in  which  they  contract  to 
serve  is  driving  untold  numbers  of  gifted 
administrators  and  teachers  either  from 
public  school  work  entirely  or  from  the 


particular  schools  which  stand  in  sorest 
need  of  their  talents. 

On  August  2,  1969.  the  Washington 
Post  carried  an  article  by  Eric  Went- 
worth  entitled  "Integration  of  Teachers 
Is  Aim  of  U.S.  Drive  for  Equal  School- 
ing." in  which  he  made  observations  on 
this  point. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  por- 
tion of  this  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extrtwjt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  scope  of  this  task  Is  already  being 
demonstrated  as  the  federal  government 
turns  iU  civil-rights  artUlery  increasingly 
toward  urban  school  systems  outside  the 
Eteep  South.  In  case  after  case,  one  of  the 
Government's  key  targets  Is  the  segregation 
of  teachers — too  many  black  teachers  In 
black  schools,  too  many  white  teachers  in 
white  schools. 

Not  only  is  this  a  noxious  color  sch«ne, 
the  government  contends,  but  to  some  extent 
at  least  the  mostly-black  faculties  tend  to 
have  teachers  with  less  Impressive  academic 
credentials — and  vice-versa. 

However,  when  It  comes  to  schemes  for 
enforcing  a  better  balance  of  black  and  white 
teachers  in  these  schools,  the  obstacles  are 
immense.  A  lot  of  teachers  simply  don't  want 
to  comply. 

Desegregating  the  pupils  Is  one  thing — 
after  all,  the  law  requires  them  to  stay  In 
school.  But  there's  no  law  requiring  a  teacher 
to  teach,  especially  to  teach  in  a  particular 
school  system  he  thinks  Is  trying  to  push 
him  around. 

For  example,  after  Indianapolis  ordered 
mandatory  transfers  for  204  teachers  last 
September  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  de- 
segregation order,  it  discovered  that  55  of 
them  had  resigned  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
More  recently,  when  Memphis  sought  to 
transfer  nearly  400  teachers  to  comply  with  a 
federal  court  order,  the  teachers  threatened 
at  one  pK>lnt  to  go  to  court  themselves. 

The  highest  hxu^les  to  forced  teacher  de- 
segregation have  been  erected  where  the 
ever-heftier  teachers'  trade  union  movement 
has  taken  hold.  One  of  the  basic  protections 
espoused  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  and  sought  by  its  affiliates  in  con- 
tracts with  school  boards  U  the  right  to  vol- 
untary transfers. 

"Forced  transfers  have  been  tried  in  a 
number  of  Instances,"  the  APT  asserted  re- 
cently, "and  they  have  brought  about 
Increased  teacher  turnover  and  a  general  in- 
crease In  the  teacher  shortage." 

Transfer  rights  are  a  key  Issue  In  Chicago, 
where  the  Justice  Department  has  threat- 
ened court  action  unless  the  Windy  City's 
school  board  takes  quick  steps  to  break  up  its 
"segregated  pattern  of  faculty  assignments." 
The  Chicago  Board,  hoping  to  promote 
voluntary  transfers,  has  asked  Washington 
among  other  things  for  money  to  offer  $1,000 
bonuses  to  teachers  willing  to  work  In  ghetto 
schools.  It  has  also  proposed  lowering  Its 
celling  on  the  number  of  fully-certified 
teachers  in  each  school  to  spread  those  less 
qualified  more  evenly  through  the  system. 

But  federal  officials  doubt  they  have  au- 
thority at  present  to  fund  ghetto  "combat 
pay" — which  teachers  unions  eye  askance  in 
any  event.  And  to  lower  the  celling  would 
require  rewriting  the  Chicago  board-union 
contract. 

Atop  these  other  obstacles,  systemwide  de- 
segregation facee  still  another,  relatively  new 
challenge — the  mounting  clamor  for  decen- 
tralized, neighborhood  control  from  parents 
fed  up  with  fighting  officialdom  downtown. 
And  here  especially.  If  there  are  white  parents 
who  want  white  teachers  there  are  also  black 
parents  today  who  want  black  teachers. 


Judge  Wright,  while  noting  two  years  ago 
"a  significant  If  not  startling"  correlation  be- 
tween the  races  of  pupils  and  their  teachers 
In  DC.  schools,  stopped  short  at  the  time  of 
ordering  mandatory  faculty  shifts. 

Mandatory  transfers  would  almost  cer- 
tainly bring  a  new  confrontation  between  the 
school  board  and  the  Washington  Teachers 
Union.  Such  a  development  could  only  add 
to  the  confusion.  Inner  conflict  and  conse- 
quent low  morale  of  a  school  system  that 
already  provides  ample  proof  that  the  na- 
tion's capital  is  hardly  the  nation's  show- 
place. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  While  the  Judicial  activists 
and  the  crusading  bureaucrats  have 
made  some  threats  to  the  Chicago  School 
Board  as  set  forth  in  Mr.  Wentworth's 
article,  they  have  thus  far  virtually  con- 
centrated all  of  their  efforts  upon  the 
public  school  systems  of  the  South. 

Knowing  as  I  do  the  Insatiable  hunger 
of  nonelectlve  Federal  officials  for  power. 
I  give  this  warning  to  those  who  live  in 
the  North,  in  the  East,  and  in  the  West. 
When  the  judicial  activists  and  crusading 
bureaucrats  reduce  the  South  to  a  state 
of  vassalage,  they  will  not  sit  down  like 
Alexander  the  Great  and  weep  because 
they  can  find  no  other  worlds  to  conquer. 
They  will  turn  their  attention  to  the 
North,  the  East,  and  the  West,  take  over 
and  exercise  the  functions  of  their  school 
boards,  and  herd  their  children  around 
like  cattle  and  shift  them  about  like 
pawns  in  a  chess  game. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  highly  advisable 
for  northern  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  join  me  in  my  effort  to  put  an 
end  to  judicisd  and  bureaucratic  tyranny, 
and  restore  to  the  States  their  right  to 
operate  their  public  schools  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  wisdom  and  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 

WHAT   TKE    BIU,    DOES 

Let  me  enumerate  the  things  the  bill 
is  designed  to  accomplish. 

If  it  is  enacted,  the  bill  will  restore  to 
the  local  school  boards  of  the  States  their 
constitutional  power  to  administer  the 
public  schools  committed  to  their  charge 
without  Impairing  in  any  way  their  con- 
stitutional obligation  imder  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  treat  all  schoolchildren  and  all 
parents  of  all  races  in  like  manner  under 
like  conditions.  In  so  doing,  the  bill  hon- 
ors and  enforces  the  truth  proclaimed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Texas  v.  White. 
19LEd.  227,237,thatr— 
The  Constitution  In  all  Its  provisions.  looks 
to  an  Indestructible  union  composed  of  in- 
destructible states. 

If  it  is  enacted,  the  bill  wUl  confer  on 
parents  the  right  to  choose  the  public 
schools  their  children  attend.  In  so  doing, 
the  bill  will  honor  and  enforce  the  truth 
proclaimed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters,  268  U.S.  510, 
that  parents  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the 
upbringing  and  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. After  all,  God  gives  the  children  to 
parents  and  not  to  judicial  activists  and 
crusading  bureaucrats,  and  parents  have 
more  interest  in  their  upbringing  and 
education  than  any  other  human  beings 
anywhere  on  the  face  of  this  earth. 

If  it  is  enacted,  the  bill  will  secure  to 
children,  the  right  to  attend  the  public 
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schools  chosen  by  their  parents.  In  so 
doing,  the  biD  recognizes  the  further 
truth  proclainied  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Pierce  against  Society  of  Sisters, 
supra,  that  children  are  not  the  mere 
creatures  of  the  State.  After  all,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  scfcoolboys  in  Raleigh,  N.C., 
was  right  wheii  he  declared  that  children 
ought  not  "to  be  herded  around  like 
cattle  and  shii!ted  like  i>awns  in  a  chess 
game"  to  satisfy  the  undefined  notions  of 
judicial  activl^  and  crusading  bureau- 
crats concerniiig  compulsory  integration. 

If  it  is  enacted,  the  bill  will  make  effec- 
tive the  right  of  public  school  adminis- 
trators and  teachers  to  serve  in  the 
schools  in  whibh  they  contract  to  serve 
instead  of  beinjg  compelled  by  judicial  or 
bureaucratic  fiftt  to  serve  in  other  schools 
in  violation  of  I  their  contracts  and  con- 
trary to  their  jconveniences  and  desires. 

If  it  is  enacjted.  the  biJl  will  end  the 
perversion  of  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  and  the  diso- 
bedience of  the  acts  of  Congress  by  ju- 
dicial activist4  and  crusading  bureau- 
crats.    .  I 

.The  jjiJl  is  ii  perfect  accord  with  the 
Constitution.  Moreover,  it  makes  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  constitu- 
tional ideals  that  all  Americans  of  all 
races  shall  be  (members  of  a  free  society 
and  that  none  of  them  shall  be  the  hap- 
less and  helpless  subjects  of  judicial  or 
bureaucratic  oligarchies. 

The  bill  is  I  designed  to  accomplish 
these  things  by  restoring  freedom  of 
choice  to  its  rightful  place  in  the  law  of 
the  land,  and!  by  placing  certain  pro- 
hibitions upon  t"ederal  judges  and  execu- 
tive officials  wtth  respect  to  the  busing 
of  children,  th(e  closing  of  schools,  and 
the  assignment  of  members  of  the  facul- 
ties of  public  1  schools  to  schools  other 
than  those  in|  which  they  contract  to 
teach. 

Let  me  expl^n  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Section  1201(g)  provides: 

"Freedom  of  choice"  means  a  system 
for  the  asslgnrieut  of  students  to  public 
schools  and  wllhlu  public  schools  main- 
tained by  a  fchool  board  operating  a 
system  of  publia  schools  In  which  the  public 
schools  and  the  classes  It  operates  are  open 
to  students  of  ill  raos  and  in  which  the 
students  are  grapted  the  freedom  to  attend 
public  schools  and  classes  chosen  by  their 
respective  parents  from  among  the  public 
schools  and  classes  available  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  students  ^f  their  ages  i-nd  educational 
standings. 


1203,  1204,  and  1205  of 

le  Department  of  Health, 

Welfare  to  do  any  of 


Section  1202] 
the  bill  forbid 
Education,  anc 
these  things : 

First.  To  withhold,  or  threaten  to  with- 
hold. Federal  financial  assistance  from 
any  public  schopl  operating  under  a  free- 
dom of  choice  iplan  "on  accoimt  of  the 
racial  composiljion  of  its  student  body." 

Second.  To  Withhold,  or  threaten  to 
withhold.  Federal  financial  assistance 
from  any  public  school  "to  coerce  or  in- 
duce the  school  board  operating  the  pub- 
lic school  to  tra  isport  students  from  such 
public  school  t*  any  other  pubUc  school 
for  the  purpos<>  of  altering  in  any  way 
the  racial  composition  of  the  student 
body  at  such  p|iblic  school  or  any  other 
public  school. 

Third.  To  withhold  or  threaten  to  with- 


hold. Federal  financial  assistance  from 
any  school  board  operating  any  public 
school  to  coerce  or  induce  the  school 
board  to  close  any  public  school  and 
transfer  the  students  from  such  pub- 
lic school  to  any  other  public  school  or 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the 
racial  composition  of  the  student  body  at 
any  public  school. 

Fourth.  To  withhold,  or  threaten  to 
withhold,  Federal  financial  assistance 
from  any  school  bdard  operating  any 
public  school  to  coerce  or  induce  the 
school  board  to  transfer  any  member  of 
any  faculty  from  the  public  school  in 
which  the  member  of  the  faculty  con- 
tracts to  serve  to  some  other  public 
school  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the 
racial  composition  of  the  faculty  at  any 
public  school. 

Section  1206  of  the  bill  empowers  any 
school  board  or  any  parent  of  any  stu- 
dent affected  or  to  be  affected  by  any 
violation  or  threatened  violation  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  sections  1202,  1203, 
1204,  and  1205  to  sue  the  United  States 
in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  obtain  such  relief  "as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  redress  the  viola- 
tion or  prevent  the  threatened  violation." 

Section  1207  specifies: 

No  court  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
Jiu-lsdlctlon  to  make  any  decision,  enter  any 
Judgment,  or  Issue  any  order  requiring  any 
school  board  to  make  any  change  in  the 
racial  composition  of  the  student  body  at 
any  public  school  or  In  any  class  at  any 
public  school  to  which  students  are  assigned 
in  conformity  with  a  freedom  of  choice  sys- 
tem as  defined  In  Section  1201(g)  of  this  Act, 
or  requiring  any  school  board  to  transport 
any  students  from  one  public  school  to  an- 
other public  school  or  from  one  place  to 
another  place  or  from  one  school  district  to 
another  school  district  in  order  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  raclul  composition  of  the  stu- 
dent body  at  any  school  or  place  or  in  any 
school  district,  or  denying  to  any  student  the 
right  or  privilege  of  attending  any  public 
school  or  class  at  any  public  school  chosen 
by  the  parent  of  such  student  In  conformity 
with  a  freedom  of  choice  system  as  defined  In 
section  1201(g)  of  this  Act,  or  requiring  any 
school  board  to  close  any  school  and  transfer 
any  students  from  the  closed  school  to  any 
other  school  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the 
racial  composition  of  the  student  body  at 
any  public  school,  or  precluding  any  school 
board  from  carrying  Into  effect  any  provision 
of  any  contract  between  It  and  any  member 
of  the  faculty  of  any  public  school  It  operates 
specifying  the  public  school  where  the  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  !9  to  perform  his  or  her 
duties  under  the  contract. 

Section  1207  is  sanctioned  by  article  m 
of  the  Constitution  which  empowers 
Congress  to  regulate  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  and  both 
the  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
all  Federal  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  order  that  the  complete  text  of  the 
bill  may  be  made  available  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  full  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  bill  may 
seem  to  some  to  be  strong  legislative 
medicine.  Be  this  as  it  may,  its  provisions 
must  be  prescribed  by  Congress  to  pro- 
tect public  school  systems,  administra- 
tors, teachers,  and  children  from  "the 


love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  it" 
of  judicial  activists  and  crusading  bu- 
reaucrats. The  bill  would  do  this  by 
granting  to  parents  of  all  races  the  free- 
dom to  choose  the  public  schools  their 
children  attend,  and  by  depriving  Fed- 
eral judges  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  the 
power  to  deny  to  any  child  of  any  race 
the  freedom  to  attend  the  public  school 
chosen  by  his  parents.  In  so  doing,  the 
bill  would  exalt  freedom  above  govern- 
mental tyrarmy  and  make  effective  to  a 
substantial  degree  the  constitutional  ob- 
jective that  Americans  of  all  races  shall 
be  members  of  a  free  society.  Moreover, 
it  would  do  these  things  in  complete  har- 
mony with  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  whose  only  com- 
mand is  that  States  treat  in  like  maimer 
all  persons  similarly  situated. 

My  bill  merits  the  support  of  every 
Senator  and  Representative  who  believes 
that  it  is  either  unconstitutional  or  un- 
wise for  Federal  judges  and  bureaucrats 
to  herd  children  around  like  cattle  or 
shift  them  about  like  pawns  in  a  chess 
game. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  3114)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  by  adding  a  new  title, 
which  restores  to  local  school  boards 
their  constitutional  power  to  administer 
the  public  schools  committed  to  their 
charge,  confers  on  parents  the  right  to 
choose  the  public  schools  their  children 
attend,  seciu"es  to  children  the  right  to 
attend  the  public  schools  chosen  by  their 
parents,  and  makes  effective  the  right  of 
public  school  administrators  and  teach- 
ers to  serve  in  the  schools  in  which  they 
contract  to  serve,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Ervin  (for  himself,  Mr.  Allen,  and  Mr. 
Holland)  .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 3114 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  42  U.S.C.  1971,  1975a- 
1976d,  2000a-2000h-6.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  Xn — PUBLIC  SCHOOL — FREEDOM 
OF  CHOICE 

"Sec.  1201.  As  used  In  this  title — 

"(a)  'State'  means  any  State,  district,  com- 
monwealth, territory,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  'public  school'  means  any  elementary 
or  secondary  educational  Institution,  which 
Is  operated  by  a  state,  subdivision  of  a  state, 
or  governmental  agency  within  a  state,  or  any 
elementary  or  secondary  educational  Insti- 
tution which  Is  operated.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  from  or  through  the  use  oi  govern- 
mental funds  or  property,  or  funds  or  prop- 
erty derived  from  a  governmental  source. 

"(c)  'school  board'  means  any  agency  or 
agencies  which  administer  a  system  of  one 
or  more  public  schools  and  any  other  agency 
which  Is  responsible  for  the  assignment  of 
students  to  or  within  such  system. 

"(d)  'student'  means  any  person  required 
or  permitted  by  state  law  to  attend  a  public 
school  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruc- 
tion. 

"(e)  'parent'  means  any  parent,  adoptive 
parent,  guardian,  or  legal  or  actual  custo- 
dian of  a  student. 
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"(f)  -faculty  means  the  administrative 
and  teaching  force  of  a  public  school  system 
or  a  public  school. 

-(g)  'freedom  of  choice  system'  means  a 
system  for  the  assignment  of  students  to 
nubile  schools  and  within  public  schools 
maintained  by  a  school  board  operating  a 
system  of  public  schools  In  which  the  pub- 
Uc schools  and  the  classes  It  operates  are 
open  to  students  of  all  races  and  In  which 
the  students  are  granted  the  freedom  to 
attend  public  schools  and  classes  chosen 
by  their  respective  parents  from  among  the 
public  schools  and  classes  available  for  the 
instruction  of  students  of  their  ages  and 
educational  standings. 

•Sec  1202.  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  empowered 
to  extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  at  any  public  school  by 
way  of  grant,  loan,  or  otherwise  shall  with- 
hold, or  threaten  to  withhold,  such  finan- 
cial assistance  from  any  such  program  or 
activity  on  account  of  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  the  student  body  at  any  public  school 
or  In  any  class  at  any  public  school  In  any 
case  whatever  where  the  school  board  oper- 
ating such  public  school  or  class  maintains 
in  respect  to  such  public  school  and  class 
a  freedom  of  choice  system  as  defined  In 
section   1201(g). 

"Sec.  1203.  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  empowered 
ot  extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  at  any  public  school  by 
way  of  grant,  loan  or  otherwise  shall  with- 
hold, or  threaten  to  withhold  any  such  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  from  any  such  pro- 
gram or  activity  at  such  public  school  to  co- 
erce or  Induce  the  school  board  operating 
such  public  school  to  transport  students  from 
such  public  school  to  any  other  public  school 
for  the  purpose  of  altering  In  any  way  the 
racial  composition  of  the  student  body  at 
such  public  school  or  any  other  public  school. 
"Sec.  1204.  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  empowered 
to  extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  of,  any  public  school  In 
any  public  school  system  by  way  of  grant, 
loan,  or  otherwise  shall  withhold  or  threaten 
to  withhold  any  such  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance from  any  such  program  or  activity 
at  such  public  school  to  coerce  or  Induce 
any    school    board    operating    such    public 
school  system  to  close  any  public  school,  and 
transfer  the  students  from  It  to  another  pub- 
to  serve  to  some  other  public  school  for  the 
purpose  of  altering  the  racial  composition  of 
the  faculty  at  any  public  school. 

"Sec.  1205.  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  empowered 
to  extend' Federal  financial  assdstance  to  any 
program  or  activity  at  any  public  school  in 
any  public  school  system  by  way  of  grant, 
loan,  or  otherwise  shall  withhold  or  threaten 
to  withhold  any  such  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance from  any  such  program  or  activity 
at  such  public  school  to  coerce  or  Induce  the 
school  board  operating  such  pubUc  school 
system  to  transfer  any  member  of  any  pub- 
lic school  faculty  from  the  public  school  in 
which  the  member  of  the  faculty  contracts 
to  serve  to  some  other  public  school  for  the 
purpose  of  altering  the  racial  composition  of 
the  faculty  at  any  public  school. 

"Sec.  1206.  Whenever  any  department, 
agency,  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  violates  or  threatens  to  violate  sec- 
tion 1202  or  section  1203  of  this  Act.  the 
school  board  aggrieved  by  the  violation  or 
threatened  violation  or  the  parent  of  any 
student  affected  or  to  be  affected  by  the 
violation  or  threatened  violation  may  bring 
a  civil  action  against  the  United  States  in 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  com- 
plaining of  the  violation  or  threatened  viola- 
tion and  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  try  and 
determine  the  civil  action  irrespective  of  the 
value  or  the  amount  Involved  in  It  and  enter 


such  judgment  or  Issue  such  order  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  redress  tne 
violation   or   prevent   the   threatened   viola- 
tion   Any    civil    action    against    the   United 
States  under  this  section  may  be  prosecuted 
in  the  Judicial  district  In  which  the  school 
board  aggrieved  by  the  violation  or  threat- 
ened violation  has  its  principal  office,  or  in 
the   Judicial   district   In   which   any   school 
affected  or  to  be  affected  by  the  violation  or 
threatened   violation   is  located,   or   In  the 
Judicial  district  in  which  students  affected 
or  to  be  affected  by  the  violation  or  threat- 
ened violation  reside,  or  in  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict encompassing  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  United  States  hereby  expressly  consents 
to  be  sued  in  any  civil  action  authorized  by 
this  section,  and  hereby  expressly  agrees  that 
any  Judgment  entered  or  order  Issued  In  any 
such  civil  action  shall  be  binding  on  the 
United  States  and  its  offending  department, 
aeency,  officer,  or  employee,  subject  to  the 
rieht  of  the  United  States  to  secure  an  ap- 
pellate review  of  the  Judgment  or  order  by 
appeal  or  certiorari  as  Is  provided  by  !»* 
with  respect  to  judgments  or  orders  entered 
against  the  United  States  in  other  civil  ac- 
ttons  in  which  the  United  States  Is  a  defend- 

^  "Sec  1207.  No  court  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  make  any  decision, 
enter  any  Judgment,  or  Issue  any  order  re- 
quiring any  school  board  to  make  any  change 
in   the   racial   composition   of   the   student 
body  at  any  pubUc  school    or  in  any  class 
at  any  public  school  to  which  students  are 
assigned  in   conformity   with   a  freedom   of 
choice  system  as  defined  in  section  1201(g) 
of  this  Act,  or  requiring  any  school  board  to 
transport    any    students    from    one    public 
school  to  another  public  school  or  from  one 
place  to  another  place  or  from  one  school 
district  to  another  school  district  In   order 
to  effect  a  change  In  the  racial  composition 
of  the  student  body  at  any  school  or  place 
or  In  any  school  district,  or  denying  to  any 
student  the  right  or  privilege  of  attending 
any   public   school   or   class   at   any   public 
school  chosen  by  the  parent  of  such  student 
in  conformity  with  a  freedom  of  choice  sys- 
tem  as  defined  in  section   1201(g)    of  this 
Act,  or  requiring  any  school  board  to  close 
any  school  and  transfer  the  students  from 
the  closed  school   to  any  other  school  for 
the  purpose  of  altering  the  racial  composi- 
tion   of    the   student    body    at    any    public 
school,  or  precluding  any  school  board  from 
carrying   into   effect   any   provision    of   any 
contract  between  it  and  any  member  of  the 
faculty    of    any    public    school    it    operates 
specifying  the  public  school  where  the  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  Is  to  perform  his  or  her 
duties  under  the  contract." 


H  R  82  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  modify  requirement*  neces- 
sary to  establlah  entitlement  to  incentive 
pay  for  members  of  submarine  operational 
command  staffs  serving  on  submarines  dur- 
ing  underway  operations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  ..  ..     ,  t^,.,.w 

H.R.  2817.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  DeUlah 
Aurora  Oamatero;  and  ^  „    ^  „ 

H  R.  7567.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bert  N. 
Adams,  deceased,  and  Emma  Adams;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE.  JUSTICE. 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1970 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
order  of  yesterday,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
12964,  which  will  be  stated  by  title^ 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
12964)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970.  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

^  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd). 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
.Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  PRE5SIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H  R  82  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  modify  reqiUrements  neces- 
sary to  establish  entlUement  to  incentive  pay 
for  members  of  submarine  operational  com- 
mand staffs  serving  on  submarines  during 
underway  operations;  ,  r-  ,.,  i, 

H.R.  2817.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Delilah 
Aurora  Gamatero;  and  ,  „  _  „ 

H.R.  7567.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bert  N. 
Adams,  deceased,  and  Enuna  Adams. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  following  bUls  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,   as 
indicated : 


THE    "SILENT    MAJORITY"    SPEAKS 
Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  sim- 
ply to  observe  that  yesterday  the  voice 
of  the  silent  majority  was  heard  loud 
and  clear  across  the  Nation,  and  that 
silent  majority  decided  to  put  on  a  pa- 
rade the  best  kind  of  parade  Americans 
can  put  on— a  parade  to  the  polls.  They 
marched  in,  and  there,  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  whether  they  agreed  with 
the  philosophy  of  the   party  which  I 
represent  here,  or  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  other  party,  and.  more  particularly, 
having  a  chance  to  say  whether  they 
agreed  with  the  President,  they  decided  in 
all  those  elections  where  such  inferences 
can  properly  be  drawn— such  as  in  New 
Jersey      Virginia.     Pennsylvania,     and 
many  other  SUtes— that  the  President 
does  have  a  vote  of  confidence;  that  the 
silent  majority   does  know  how  to  be 
heard-  that  the  silent  majority  will  be 
heard,  and  ^^ill  be  heard  where  it  counts, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 

has  pointed  out.  .  .».    «    ♦ 
The  President,  on  the  basis  of  the  first 
survey  so  far  made— a  telephone  sur- 
vey  has  the  confidence  of  77  percent  of 

Americans  on  his  Vietnam  policies.  Only 
6  percent  expressed  outright  opposition, 
and  another  17  percent  are  undecided. 
That  is  a  pretty  good  record.  That  also 
ought  to  be  an  answer  to  those  who 
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would  say  that  if  you  are  loud  enough, 
you  are  a  majority. 

I  say  the  majority  must  be  found  In 
the  ways  in  which  the  majority  can  ex- 
press itself,  tor  a  parade  to  the  polls,  by 
the  expression  of  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent, by  every  method  in  our  American 
system,  inclining  the  right  to  parade, 
which  both  isides  have,  including  the 
right  to  expBess  opinions,  nonviolently, 
which  both  sides  have. 

I  am  very  ;proud  of  the  fact  that  in 
my  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  one  opportunity  the  voters  had  to 
express  them^lves  in  a  statewide  elec- 
tion for  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
on  less  than  I  complete  returns.  Justice 
Thomas  Pom^roy  has  been  the  victor  by 
more  than  on^  quarter  of  a  million  votes. 

In  the  citir  of  Philadelphia,  over- 
whelmingly consisting  of  voters  who  are 
not  registerei^  in  my  party,  the  district 
attorney  was  reelected  by  106,701  votes, 
and  the  city  comptroller  has  been  put 
into  oflQce  by  la  majority  of  86,184  votes. 

I  must  sayj  Mr.  President,  I  like  pa- 
rades. I  like  t|iis  kind  of  parade  particu- 
larly. ...  I 

-  I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  yielding. 


DEPARTMElfrS  OP  STATE,  JUSTICE. 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELAtTED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1970 

The  Senate  Iresiomed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  12964;  making  appro- 
priations for  ihe  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  imanimoui-consent  agreement,  con- 
sideration of  Ijhe  pending  amendment  is 
limited  to  2  h<)urs,  to  he  equally  divided 
between  the  broponents  and  the  oppo- 
nents. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  if  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
at  this  point  liay  I  ask  who  will  control 
the  time  for  tHe  opposition? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  H  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  not  against 
the  amendmei^t,  the  time  will  be  con- 
trolled by   thd  minority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTTJ  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  time  here  will  be  con- 
trolled by  the  I  minority  leader,  if  there 
is  no  objectior 

The  PRESntoJG  OFFICER.  Very  weU. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  ^f  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  il5  minutes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  /Vlaska  <Mr.  Gravel)  and 
the  Senator  frOm  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis > 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIpING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  ^  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
the  pending  amendment  wsis  laid  down 
yesterday. 

It  deals  with  ithe  treaty  of  peace  signed 
by  the  United  States  with  Japan  in 
1952.  The  ame  idment  provides  that  the 


treaty  of  peace  having  been  ratified  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  any 
changes  which  are  proposed  In  the  treaty 
shall  come  back  to  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
approval  or  disapproval. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  will  ar- 
rive in  Washington  on  Monday.  Novem- 
ber 17. 

He  will  be  in  the  United  States  to  dis- 
cuss the  future  status  of  the  island  of 
CHclnawa. 

Okinawa,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  U.S. 
position  in  the  Par  East,  is  part  of  the 
heritage  of  World  War  n,  which  ended 
24  years  ago. 

During  the  past  quarter  century,  the 
United  States  has  entered  into  mutual 
defense  agreements  with  44  nations — and 
has  been  involved  in  three  major  wars, 
counting   World  War  II. 

I  doubt  that  any  other  nation  in  his- 
tory, during  such  a  short  period  of  time, 
has  engaged  in  three  different  major 
wars. 

The  U.S.  Senate,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  a  responsibility  for  foreign 
policy. 

Too  often  during  the  past  25  years, 
the  Senate  has  abdicated  its  responsi- 
bility in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  rely- 
ing instead  on  the  Department  of  State. 
Now.  I  know  that  within  that  Depart- 
ment the  overwhelming  majority  are 
dedicated,  conscientious  individuals;  I 
know,  too,  that  many  of  them  are  men 
of  great  ability. 

But  I  know  also  that  whatever  the  rea- 
son, or  wherever  the  responsibility  may 
lie.  the  fact  is  that  our  Nation  in  this 
year  of  1969  finds  itself  in  a  most  un» 
enviable  position. 

We  are  the  dominant  party  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  guarantee  the 
freedom  of  Europe;  we  are  the  dominant 
party  of  ANZUS— the  treaty  among  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zesdand,  and  the  United 
States:  we  are  the  military  head  of 
CENTO — Central  Treaty  Organization- 
Turkey.  Iran,  and  Pakistan;  we  are  the 
dominant  partner  in  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization,  one  of  the  prime 
reasons,  according  to  former  Secretary 
of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  that  the  United 
States  became  involved  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam;  we  have  guaranteed  the  se- 
curity of  free  China,  and  we  have  guar- 
anteed the  security  of  Japan. 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  have  become 
the  policeman  of  the  world. 

Can  we  logically  continue  in  this  role? 
Should  we,  even  if  we  could? 

Twenty-four  years  after  the  defeat  of 
Germany,  we  have  225,000  troops  in 
Europe,  mostly  in  West  Germany. 

Twenty-four  years  after  the  defeat  of 
Japan,  we  have  nearly  1  million  military 
personnel  in  the  far  Pacific,  on  land  and 
sea. 

The  question  of  Okinawa,  which  the 
Japanese  Prime  Minister  is  coming  here 
to  discuss,  is  of  great  significance  to  our 
position  in  the  Pacific. 

Okinawa  is  our  most  important  single 
military  base  complex  in  the  Far  East — 
and  is  strategically  located. 

The  United  States  has  had  unrestricted 
use  of  the  island  since  World  War  U. 

Beginning  with  President  Eisenhower, 
each    administration    since    1951,    has 


firmly  maintained  that  the  unrestricted 
use  of  U.S.  bases  on  Okinawa  is  vital  if 
the  United  States  is  to  continue  to  have 
obligations  in  the  Far  East. 

Sometimes  the  future  status  of  Oki- 
nawa is  linked  to  the  United  States- 
Japan  Mutual  Security  Treaty  in  which 
the  United  States  guarantees  the  free- 
dom and  safety  of  Japan.  Such  linkage 
is  not  correct.  These  are  two  separate 
issues. 

The  Mutual  Seciulty  Treaty  with 
Japan  was  consummated  in  1960.  Either 
party  has  the  right  to  reopen  it  after 
10  years,  otherwise  it  remains  in  effect. 
But,  the  status  of  Okinawa  was  de- 
termined by  the  1952  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Japan.  There  is  no  legal  obligation 
to  discuss  reversion  of  the  island  to  Ja- 
pan at  this  or  any  other  time. 

The  United  States  has  complete  ad- 
ministrative authority  over  the  Ryukyu 
Islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  Okinawa, 
under  the  provisions  of  article  3  of  the 
1952  Treaty  of  Peace.  This  peace  treaty 
is  entirely  separate — and  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that — from  the  1960  Mutual  De- 
fense Treaty  with  Japan. 

The  Japanese  Government  recognizes 
the  important  contribution  of  our  Oki- 
nawa bases  to  Japanese  and  Asian  se- 
curity and  is  not  likely  to  seek  the  re- 
moval of  our  bases.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment does,  however,  want  adminis- 
trative control  of  the  Island  which  sup- 
ports our  major  military  base  complex 
in  the  West  Pacific. 

To  state  it  another  way,  the  Japanese 
Government  wants  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  guarantee  the  safety  of 
Japan;  to  continue  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  Okinawa;  to  continue  to  spend 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  Oki- 
nawa— $260  million  last  year.  But  it  seeks 
to  put  restrictions  on  what  the  United 
States  can  do. 

Japan  wants  a  veto  over  any  UJ3.  ac- 
tion affecting  Okinawa.  It  specifically 
wants  the  right  to  deny  to  the  Uruted 
States  the  authority  to  store  nuclear 
weapons  on  Okinawa  and  would  require 
prior  consultation  before  our  military 
forces  based  there  could  be  used. 

In  other  words,  the  United  States  no 
longer  would  have  unrestricted  use  of 
Okinawa. 

Our  role  as  the  defender  of  the  Par 
East  has  enabled  Japan  to  avoid  the  bur- 
den of  rearmament — less  than  1  percent 
of  her  gross  national  product  is  spent  on 
defense — and  thus  concentrate  on  ex- 
panding and  modernizing  its  domestic 
economy. 

In  defense  matters,  the  Japanese  have 
gotten  a  free  ride.  As  a  direct  result, 
Japan's  present  gross  national  product  is 
over  $120  billion  and  Japan  ranks  third 
in  the  world,  behind  only  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  the  peace  treaty  with  Japan 
gives  the  United  States  unrestricted 
rights  on  Okinawa,  the  1960  Mutual  Se- 
curity treaty  provides  that  our  military 
forces  based  in  Japan  caimot  be  used 
without  prior  consultation  with  the  Jap- 
anese Government. 

For  example,  when  the  North  Koreans 
seized  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  last  year,  Adm. 
Prank  L.  Johnson,  commander  of  naval 
forces  in  Japan,  testified  that  one  rea- 
son aid  could  not  be  sent  to  the  Pueblo 
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was  that  approval  first  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Japanese  Government  to  use 
US.  aircraft  based  in  Japan,  those  be- 
ing the  nearest  aircraft  avaUable. 

The  Japanese  Government  now  seeks 
to  extend  such  authority  to  Okinawa. 

Whether  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  guarantee  the  freedom  of  Japan, 
and  free  China;  whether  we  should  con- 
tinue the  mutual  defense  arrangements 
covering  the  eight  countries  signing  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty;  plus  the  Philip- 
pines; plus  Australia  and  New  Zealand; 
plus  ThaUand.  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  is  de- 
batable. _  ,„ 
But  what  is  clear-cut  commonsense,  in 
my  judgment,  is  that  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  guarantee  the  security  of  the 
Asian  nations— and  our  Government 
has  not  advocated  scrapping  these  com- 
mitments—then I  say  that  it  is  oiUy 
logical,  soimd,  and  responsible  that  the 
United  States  continue  to  have  the  un- 
restricted use  of  its  greatest  base  in  the 
West  Pacific;  namely,  Okinawa. 

While  I  agree  that  eventually  the  Ry- 
ukyu Islands  will  be  returned  to  Japan, 
it  would  be  foolhardy,  in  my  judgment, 
to  commit  the  United  States  to  defend 
most  of  the  Far  East  and  then  to  give 
away  this  country's  unrestricted  right  to 
use  its  military  bases  on  Okinawa. 

If  by  the  act  of  granting  Japan  ad- 
ministrative control  over  Okinawa,  the 
United  States  could  insure  a  multina- 
tional defense  structure  in  the  Par  East, 
with  increased  participation  by  Japan — 
if  this  action  would  relieve  our  country 
of  a  measure  of  its  heavy  international 
responsibilities — ^then,  I  would  support 
a  reversion  of  Okinawa  to  Japanese 
control. 
But  this  is  not  the  case. 
Quite  the  contrary.  Surrender  of  con- 
trol over  Okinawa  would  only  make  more 
difficult  our  role  in  the  Pacific. 

The  future  role  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Far  Pacific  Is  of  tremendous 
importance. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Amer- 
ican people — and  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  people  of  Asia. 

Many  feel,  as  do  I,  that  our  worldwide 
commitments  must  be  reduced.  This,  too, 
appears  to  be  the  view  of  President 
Nixon. 

But  so  long  as  the  United  States 
maintains  its  significant  role  in  the  Par 
East,  the  continued  unrestricted  use  of 
our  bases  on  Okinawa  is  vital  and  fun- 
damental. 

This  month's  visit  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister 
presents  a  good  opportunity  for  our 
Government  to  focus  attention  on  the 
Far  Pacific  and  the  future  role  there, 
both  of  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
The  issue  of  Okinawa  and  its  future 
status  is  not  alone  an  executive  deci- 
sion. 

It  was  the  U.S.  Senate  which,  in  1952, 
ratified  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  which 
treaty  gave  to  the  United  States  the  im- 
restricted  use  of  Okinawa. 

That  treaty,  Mr.  President,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  March  20,  1952. 
The  yeas  were  66,  the  nays  10.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Japan  was  agreed 
to  on  March  20,  1952. 


Any  change  in  that  treaty  must  come 
to  the  Senate  for  approval.  It  would  be 
unwise  and  undesirable  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  make  commitments  to 
Japan    without    the    consent    of    the 

If  the  Senate  is  to  fulfUl  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy,  it  must  make  clear  that  any 
change  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Japan  must  be  ratified  by  the  Senate. 
The  issue  of  Okinawa  is  important  on 
its  own;  and  the  Senate  may  be  divided 
on  the  proper  course  to  pursue. 

But  the  Senate,  I  should  think,  would 
be  united  in  its  determination  to  require 
Senate  ratification  of  any  changes  which 
may  be  made  in  regard  to  treaties  which 
have  been  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

For  the  Senate  to  concede  to  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  Government  the  right  to 
change  treaty  commitments  without 
Senate  approval  would  be  to  make  a 
mockery  of  the  national  commitments 
resolution  it  adopted  unanimously  only 
a  few  months  ago. 

On  the  eve  of  Prime  Minister  Satos 
visit  to  the  United  States,  I  call  on  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  President 
to  make  clear  to  the  Prime  Minister  that 
any  change  in  the  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  approval. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes  on  the  pjending 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  dis- 
cussed the  amendment  with  me  on  yes- 
terday. He  also  discussed  it  with  other 
Senators.  This  amendment  is  certainly 
in  order,  as  far  as  the  pending  bill  is 
concerned.  I  beUeve  the  Presiding  Officer, 
on  the  advice  of  the  Parliamentarian, 
ruled  to  that  effect. 

It  Is,  in  effect,  a  sense-of-the-Congress 
resolution  which  would  have  to  be  screed 
to  by  the  House.  In  my  opinion,  while 
it  would  have  no  force  as  far  as  tying 
the  President's  hands  is  concerned,  it 
could  have  an  effect  upon  the  President 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  very  delicate 
negotiations  now  going  on  relative  to  the 
status  of  the  prefecture  of  Okinawa. 

The  United  States  has  held  control  of 
Okinawa  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  but 
our  country  has  recognized,  at  the  same 
time  that  Japan  had  residual  sovereignty. 
I  hope  that  we  are  approaching  the  time 
when  a  reasonable  agreement  can  be 
reached  between  our  two  countries  to 
bring  about  a  return  of  Okinawa  to 
Japan. 

If  this  is  not  done,  I  fear  the  conse- 
quences, not  so  much  In  our  country, 
where  I  do  not  believe  the  situation  is 
fully  understood,  as  in  Japan,  where  the 
situation  is  fully  understood. 

It  is  my  belief  that  it  is  the  desire— 
and  I  think  a  legitimate  and  overwhelm- 
ing desire — on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
the  prefecture  of  Okinawa  to  become 
once  again  an  Integral  part  of  Japan 
rather  than  to  continue  to  operate  on  a 
hodgepodge  basis,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  recent  years. 

If  we  intend  to  treat  Japan  as  a  full 
fledged  nation,  ally,  and  friend  in  the 


Pacific,  I  think  we  would  do  well  not  to 
tie  the  President's  hands,  but  to  provide 
him  as  much  leeway  as  possible  In  the 
working  out  of  an  agreement.  I  under- 
stand, from  the  public  print  that  such  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  in  part  and 
I  hope  a  more  definitive  settlement  will 
be  reached  at  the  time  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Japan  visits  our  country  later 
this  month. 

I  can  well  understand  the  feelings  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 
He  has  been  consistent  with  respect  to 
the  return  of  Okinawa.  But  I  think  It 
would  be  a  hollow  victory  for  this  coun- 
try if  the  pending  amendment  were  to  be 
agreed  to  and  have  an  influence  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  who 
is  charged  under  the  Constitution  with 
the  conduct  of  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country. 

I  think  also  that,  in  effect,  we  would 
be  going  back  on  our  word  that  the 
residual  sovereignty  of  this  prefecture 
is  Japan's.  We  have  stated  time  and 
again  that  it  was  our  Intention  at  an 
appropriate  time  to  do  what  we  could 
to  bring  about  the  retiun  of  the  prefec- 
ture of  Okinawa  to  the  Japanese  Empire. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  tlie  Senate 
today  will  give  full  recognition  to  the 
arguments  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  and 
always  has.  The  Senate  should  also 
weigh  the  consequences  and  understand 
that  these  delicate  and  dangerous  nego- 
tiations which  are  being  carried  on 
might  well  have  a  decided  influence  on 
the  peace  and  the  security  and  welfare 
of  the  Pacific  area. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  last 
July  the  President  of  the  United  States 
made  a  declaration  which  has  since  be- 
come known  as  the  Nixon  doctrine.  Un- 
der that  doctrine,  the  President  has  made 
clear— and  I  agree  with  him  100  per- 
cent^-that  the  United  States  is  primarily 
a  Pacific  power  and  only  incidentally 
and  peripherally  an  Asian  power. 

To  explain  the  latter  clause,  as  I  In- 
terpret It^-and  I  think  It  Is  the  correct 
Interpretation — we  do  not  intend  to  get 
involved  in  affairs  on  the  Asian  main- 
land except  under  the  most  extraordi- 
nary clrctmistances. 

I  daresay  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
this  is  our  unhappy  experience  in  Korea, 
where,  16  years  after  the  supposed  end 
of  the  Korean  war,  there  is  no  peace,  but 
instead  an  uneasy  truce;  and  our  tragic 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  where  we  have 
no  business  and  should  not  have  become 
involved  in  the  first  place,  in  an  area 
that  is  not  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  in  its  wisdom 
will  weigh  all  of  these  factors  before 
reaching  a  final  decision  on  the  sense- 
of-the-Congress  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  put  the  matter  In  focus. 
I  do  not  disagree  with  much  of  what 
the   distinguished  majority  leader  has 
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said,  but  the  amendment  does  not  In 
any  way  circimiscribe  the  President  of 
the  United  ^tes  in  his  negotiations 
with  the  Japtinese  Government. 

The  amendinent  provides  that  what- 
ever agreemeats  the  President  and  the 
State  Department  work  out  with  the 
Japcmese  Government  to  change  a 
treaty,  once  it  has  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  the  change  must  come  back  to 
the  Senate  td  get  its  approval. 

If  the  Senajte  does  not  like  what  the 
President  ha*  done,  it  will  have  a 
chance  to  rejfect  it.  If  the  Senate  does 
like  what  the  President  has  done,  it  will 
have  a  chancte  to  approve  it. 

The  amendjnent  has  nothing  to  do 
with  changing  the  status  of  Okinawa. 
It  only  provides  that  If  there  is  any 
change  in  the  i  treaty,  it  must  come  back 
to  the  Senate]  for  the  Senate's  ratifica- 
tion. I 

Mr.  McCLIIjLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yi^ld? 

Mr.  BYRD  ctf  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.    McCL^LLAN.    Mr.    President,    I 


would  like  to  have  some  explanation  of 
the  matter.  C^rdinarily  I  do  not  favor 
a"  procetlure  of  this  kind  on  an  appro- 
priation bill.  [That  is  the  primary  ob- 
jection I  h&ve  at  the  moment. 

I  would  likq  to  know  what  the  prece- 
dent is  with  Respect  to  treaties  when  a 
treaty  has  befn  ratified  by  the  Senate. 
Does  the  President  have  any  constitu- 
tional authority  to  change  that  treaty? 
Has  there  beAi  any  such  delegation  of 
power  to  the  President  by  the  Senate,  or 
does  the  Preident  have  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  do  this  under  the  advice 
and  consent  of  |  the  Senate? 

I  would  hkfc  to  have  some  guidance 
along  that  linei 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself!  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vliinia  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes.  I 

Mr.  BYRD  if  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  point  out  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that,  in  my  judgment — 
and  I  emphasise  this  because  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  Ij  am  not  a  constitutional 
lawyer — it  see^is  logical  and  sound  that, 
if  the  Senate  ojf  the  United  States  ratifies 
a  treaty,  befbre  that  treaty  can  be 
changed,  the  j  proposed  changes  must 
come  back  to  ;the  Senate  for  its  advice 
and  consent,   i 

Mr.  McCLEIlAN.  That  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense  to  me.  Assuming  that  it 
does  not  have;  to,  how  far  is  the  treaty 
binding?  Whai  is  the  ultimate  effect  of 
ratification  bj  the  Senate  under  the 
Constitution?  If,  after  it  is  ratified,  the 
President  can  [change  the  fundamental 
terms  of  it  without  further  approval  or 
ratification  bv  the  Senate,  then  I  am 
wondering  what  a  treaty  really  amoimts 
to.  [ 

Mr.  BYRD  pf  Virgmia.  I  agree  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  It  sfems  to  me  that  it  makes 
a  mockery  of  <>ur  procedure  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  ratify  treaties  and  then  for  the 
Chief  Executive,  whoever  he  may  be,  to 
change  those  t:  -eatles  by  Executive  order. 

Mr.  McCLEl-LAN.  I  think  that  is  the 
crux  of  the  eitire  issue. 

Mr.  BYRD  ctf  Virginia.  May  I  give  the 


Senator  an  example  of  why  I  brought 
this  proposal  up  today? 

In  the  same  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan 
which  the  Senate  ratified  in  1952,  it 
dealt  with  the  Bonin  Islands  as  well  as 
the  Ryukyus.  Talks  were  held  in  Novem- 
ber 1967,  between  President  Johnson  and 
Prime  Minister  Sato,  and  the  Bonin 
Islands  were  given  back  to  Japan  by 
Executive  order. 

I  believe  my  contention  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  If  we  are  going  to  ratify 
treaties,  then  any  fiindamental  changes 
in  those  treaties,  it  seemis  to  me,  should 
come  back  to  the  Senate  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  pass  on  those  changes — either  ap- 
prove or  disapprove. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  know  how  a 
treaty  can  be  vitiated  by  Executive  order. 
I  carmot  imderstand  that.  If  that  is  the 
law,  if  it  is  a  constitutional  power  of  the 
President  to  revise  or  to  relax  a  treaty  or 
to  disregard  its  provisions  in  dealing  with 
the  country  with  which  the  treaty  is 
made,  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  change  it  from  time  to  time 
according  to  his  judgment  as  to  what  is 
best,  in  the  best  interests  of  our  country, 
I  think  that  fact  should  be  clearly  estab- 
lished. If  that  is  so,  I  do  not  think  that 
a  treaty  ratified  by  the  Senate  has  the 
power  and  the  force  and  the  stature  that 
I  always  thought  it  had. 

I  am  wondering  what  has  been  the 
practice  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  agree  1,000 
percent  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
If  the  Senate  today  rejects  this  amend- 
ment, it  will  be  saying  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  any  President — I  am 
not  speaking  of  President  Nixon,  because 
he  will  not  be  President  for  eternity — 
"You  can  take  these  treaties  that  the 
Senate  ratifies,  and  you  make  whatever 
executive  agreements  you  wish;  do  it  on 
your  own;  you  do  not  have  to  come  back 
and  talk  to  us." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Even  if  he  came 
back  and  talked  to  us  and  the  Senate 
ratified  it,  the  next  day  he  could  change 
it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Then  he  would 
have  to  come  back  for  ratification. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  my  thought 
about  it.  In  other  words,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
either  is  wholly  unnecessary  or  is  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  President  has 
the  power  to  disregard  the  provisions  of 
a  treaty  or  to  make  substantial  changes 
in  a  treaty  by  negotiations  with  the  other 
country,  if  he  has  the  power  to  do  that 
without  ratification  of  those  changes  by 
the  Senate,  then  I  am  learning  something 
about  treaties. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  agree. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thought  that  in 
order  for  a  treaty  to  be  effective  it  had 
to  have  ratification  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  that  is  my  nn- 
derstanding.  If  that  is  true,  once  it  is 
ratified,  are  we  saying  now  that  the 
President  can  change  it  at  will,  upon  his 


whim? — not  this  President,  but  any  Pres- 
ident? It  is  getting  pretty  fundamental. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  think  It  is 
getting  very  fundamental.  This  amend- 
ment says  that  he  cannot  make  a  change 
in  a  treaty  without  submitting  it  to  the 
Senate  for  Its  approval  or  disapproval. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  which  would  express  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  shall 
not  enter  into  any  agreement  or  un- 
derstanding, the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  change  the  status  of  any  territory 
referred  to  In  article  3  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Japan,  without  submitting 
such  change  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion. The  Japan  treaty  was  signed  in 
San  Francisco,  September  8,  1951,  and 
ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate  on  March  20, 
1952. 

My  deep  interest  in  this  matter  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  fact  that  Okinawa 
has  become  the  major  U.S.  supply  and 
operations  base  in  the  western  Pacific. 

There  are  presently  45,000  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  on  the  island,  and  ex- 
tensive warehouse  and  port  facilities 
which  house  conventional  warfare  equip- 
ment vital  to  the  fulfillment  of  our  mili- 
tary commitments  in  the  Far  East.  This 
represents  over  one-half  billion  dollars 
in  U.S.  investments  on  Okinawa.  More- 
over, the  United  States  has  important 
naval  faculties  at  Okinawa,  extensive 
and  expensive  air  faculties  and  carries 
out  from  that  forward  base  critical  in- 
telligence operations. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Senate,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibUity  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy, 
adopted  unanimously  a  national  com- 
mitments resolution.  Therefore,  it  seems 
appropriate  at  this  time  to  make  clear 
to  the  State  Department  that  the  issue 
of  Okinawa  is  not  solely  an  executive 
decision.  Having  ratified  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Japan,  it  follows  any  change 
in  that  treaty  should  come  to  the  Senate 
for  advice  and  consent. 

Furthermore,  it  is  my  belief  the  han- 
dling of  this  diflQcult  problem  would  be 
strengthened  by  such  a  procedure,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  critical  nature  of 
Okinawa  to  the  security  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  the  se- 
curity of  Japan  and  our  allies  in  the 
Far  East. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  is  a  timely 
one  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  is 
to  visit  Washington  November  17  for  the 
express  purpose  of  discussing  the  future 
of  the  island  of  Okinawa. 

Under  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan 
the  subject  of  Okinawa,  the  principal 
island  in  the  Ryukyu  Island  chain,  is 
covered  in  chapter  11,  article  3.  This 
article  gives  the  United  Staies  "the 
right  to  exercise  all  and  any  powers  of 
administration,  legislation  and  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  territory  and  inhabitants 
of  these  islands,  including  their  terri- 
torial waters." 

This  country  has  exercised  these  rights 
since  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  and  in 
fact  prior  to  its  signing,  our  control  of 
Okinawa  having  been  established  in  a 
bloody  battle  toward  the  close  of  World 
War  II  in  which  we  paid  dearly.  WhUe 
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the  United  States  is  under  no  obligation 
whatever  to  consider  any  claims  the 
Japanese  Government  might  have  on  the 
Ryukyu  Islands,  our  Government  has 
done  so  because  of  the  Japanese-Amer- 
ican alliance  resulting  from  World 
War  n.  ^       , 

In  1960,  the  United  States  entered 
into  a  security  treaty  with  Japan  which 
strengthened  the  American  commitment 
to  defend  Japan  against  external  attack. 
The  treaty  remains  in  effect  untU  June 
1970,  after  which  time  either  the  United 
States  or  Japan  may  give  notice  of  its 
intention  to  terminate  it.  The  treaty  will 
expire  1  year  after  the  giving  of  such 

notice.  . 

WhUe  the  Okinawa  question  is  covered 
in  a  permanent  treaty,  the  approaching 
review  of  the  Security  Treaty  wUl  serve 
to  reopen  the  Okinawa  issue.  This  situ- 
ation Is  also  receiving  additional  empha- 
sis because  of  pressure  on  the  Japanese 
Government  for  reversion  of  Okmawa. 
These  conditions,  therefore,  provide 
the  impetus  for  the  mid-November  visit 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  to  the 
United  States  at  which  time  the  Okinawa 
question  will  be  the  chief  topic  of  dis- 
cussion between  the  Prime  Minister  and 
President  Nixon. 

Mr.  President,  our  allies  in  Korea, 
South  Vietnam,  Formosa,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Far  East  are  vitally  concerned  re- 
garding any  decisions  made  affecting 
Okinawa.  This  is  natural  in  that  Oki- 
nawa amounts  to  our  forward  most  base 
in  the  Pacific  and  is  of  critical  strategic 
importance  in  the  fulfillment  of  our  com- 
mitments in  that  area. 

The  loss  of  Okinawa  would  be  a  crush- 
ing blow  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security  in  the  Far  East.  It  would  result 
in  the  United  States  taking  a  fallback 
position  into  the  Central  Pacific  and  en- 
tail enormous  expenses  from  the  stand- 
point of  withdrawal  as  well  as  reestab- 
lishment  of  our  military  forces  which 
play  a  dominant  role  in  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization. 

For  a  moment  it  would  be  well  to  eni- 
phasize  the  mUitary  importance  of  Oki- 
nawa to  the  United  States. 

Before  World  War  H  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  were  known  as  Okinawa  Prefec- 
ture, one  of  the  47  prefectures  of  Japan. 
American  forces  In  World  War  H 
landed  on  Okinawa  on  Easter  Sunday. 
AprU  1,  1945.  During  the  next  3  months 
in  the  Battle  of  Okinawa,  American 
battle  casualties  were  49,151  of  which 
12,520  were  killed  or  missing  and  36,631 
wounded.  Approximately  110,000  Japa- 
nese lost  their  lives  In  the  attempt  to  hold 
the  island  as  did  an  equal  number  of 
Okinawan  civilians. 

Circumstances  of  geography  have 
placed  Okinawa  in  a  highly  strategic  lo- 
cation in  the  western  Pacific.  Over  the 
past  24  years  it  has  formed  a  major  link 
in  the  chain  of  mUitary  bases  along  the 
eastern  rim  of  Asia,  from  Japan  through 
Korea,  Okinawa,  Taiwan,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines and  into  Southeast  Asia.  Okinawa 
lies  approximately  800  miles  from  Seoul, 
800  miles  southwest  of  Tokyo,  750  mUes 
northeast  of  ManUa,  325  mUes  from 
Taipei,  and  700  miles  northeast  of  Hong 
Kong.  From  1950  to  1953,  Okinawa  bases 
were  used  in  active  support  of  the  United 


Nations  forces  protecting  the  Republic 
of  Korea. 

In  1958,  the  presence  of  U.S.  forces 
In  Okinawa  was  considered  to  have  been 
a  factor  In  preventing  an  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  the  Taiwan  Straits. 

Today,  Okinawa  is  still  a  forward  base 
for  the  United  States. 

Unlike  other  areas,  there  are  no  other 
constraining  treaty  arrangements  lim- 
iting our  use  of  Okinawa.  On  our  own 
initiative,  and  without  the  legal  re- 
quirement for  consultation  with  a  host 
government,  the  United  States  has  been 
able  to  maintain  all  kinds  of  weapons  on 
Okinawa,  more  troops,  equipment,  and 
supplies,  in  and  out  at  wUl. 

Okinawa  has  been  a  major  staging  area 
for  Vietnam.  From  Okinawa  major  logis- 
tical support  has  gone  to  our  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia,  with  the  2d  Logistical 
Command  playing  a  primary  role.  This 
role  wUl  continue  for  some  time  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Okinawa  wUl  be  the 
keystone  of  the  Pacific  and  play  a  pri- 
mary role  in  any  retrograde  from  the 
Pacific. 

In  a  statement  made  in  March  1962, 
the  late  President  Kennedy  said: 

The  armed  strength  deployed  at  these 
bases  Is  of  the  greatest  Importance  In  main- 
taining our  deterrent  power  In  the  face  of 
threats  of  the  peace  In  the  Par  East.  Our 
bases  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands  help  us  assure 
our  allies  in  the  great  arc  from  Japan 
through  Southeast  Asia  not  only  of  our  will- 
ingness, but  also  of  our  ability  to  come  to 
their  assistance  In  case  of  need. 


Mr.  President,  in  view  of  these  points 
it  appears  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  deserves 
the  support  of  the  Senate.  While  the  Sen- 
ate is  most  assuredly  divided  on  the 
proper  course  for  this  country  to  follow 
in  the  Far  East,  it  nevertheless  would 
seem  wise  to  approve  this  consent  amend- 
ment which  would  give  this  body  the 
opportunity  to  ratify  any  changes  the 
President  might  wish  to  undertake  re- 
garding Okinawa  and  other  Islands 
covered  under  chapter  11,  article  3,  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Four  minutes.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  use  time  from  this  side. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  his  statesmanlike 
analysis  of  this  amendment  and  its  pos- 
sible implications. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  that  case,  I  wiU 
give  the  Senator  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  can  understand  some 
of  the  reasons  which  may  prompt  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  to  propose 
this  amendment,  but  I  share  the  deep 
concern  of  the  majority  leader  as  to  the 
misunderstanding  that  it  could  create. 
The  amendment  moves  into  a  very  dif- 
ficult and  a  very  delicate  area  at  a  most 
inappropriate  time. 

I  believe  it  already  has  been  demon- 
strated, as  a  result  of  the  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  that  the 
amendment  woiUd  not  affect  the  consti- 
tutional role  and  responsibility  of  the 
Senate.  As  I  understand  the  wording  of 
the  amendment,  it  would  not  increase  or 


decrease  the  constlutlonal  responsibili- 
ties that  we  otherwise  have. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  reach  considerably 
beyond  the  wording  of  his  amendment. 
His  arguments  reach  to  the  policies  in- 
volved in  negotiations  with  Japan.  Be- 
cause that  is  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  this 
is  a  matter  that  appropriately  should  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  hearings.  It  should  not  be 
considered  as  a  rider  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill.  ,  ^  ^ 

I  Uke  this  brief  tUne  at  this  point  to 
make  clear  my  position  and  to  indicate 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  at  the 
appropriate  time,  I  or  someone  will  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  the 

time.  ,,    „ 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.   I   yield   myself    3 

minutes.  ^    ^     , 

Mr.  President,  I  quote  from  yesterday  s 
Record  a  statement  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  the  author 
of  the  amendment  now  pending: 

I  think  the  Japanese  Government  should 
understand  that,  while  the  negotiations 
properly  wUl  be  carried  out  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  will  participate  In  the  final 
decision  by  having  the  opportunity  to  accept 
or  to  reject  whatever  commitments  are  made 
to  that  government  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  now 
pending  reads  as  follows : 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  shall  not  enter  Into  any  agree- 
ment— 


Shall  not  enter  into  any  agreement — 
or  understanding  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  change  the  status  of  any  territory  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  3  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Japan,  without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

It  appears  to  me,  from  reading  the 
language  which  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, that  what  is  proposed  in  effect  Is  to 
shackle  the  President  and  the  Japanese 
Prime  Minister  in  their  discussions  and 
negotiations,  if  such  they  may  be  desig- 
nated, considering  the  question  of  the 
return  of  the  prefecture  of  Okinawa  to 

Japan.  ,  ^^ 

I  recognize  the  vaUdity  of  the  argu- 
ment raised  by  the  Senator  concerning 
the  return  of  the  Bonins  and  the  Ryu- 
kyus  Perhaps  there  is  a  question  there 
based  on  the  use  of  the  executive  agree- 
ment formula.  That  is  debatable.  I  do 
not  know   the  answer,   although,   per- 
sonally. I  was  glad  that  those  islands, 
which  were  of  little  value  to  us  and  had 
so  few   Americans  on  them,  except   a 
communications  base,  were  retunied  to 
Japan,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  a 
gesture  of  good  will  and  understanding. 
So  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  I 
am  quite  sure  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
Senate  will  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider  any  agreement  reached  between 
the  Japanese  and  the  American  officials 
who  have  been  and  who  are  and  who  will 
be  carrying  on  negotiations  relative  to 
Okinawa  itself. 

I  would  most  respectfully  suggest  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia, 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
who  Is  the  manager  of  the  blU  now  under 
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dlaciuslon,  that  perhaps  a  change  In  lan- 
guage would  gH  away  from  a  handcuffing 
of  the  President  and  Prime  Minister  Sato, 
which  would  exist  under  the  language 
now  before  us. 

The  proposed  modlflcatlon  reads  as 
foUows: 

Sec.  106  It  Us  the  aenee  of  th«  Congress 
that  any  agreetnent  or  understanding  en- 
tered into  by  the  President  to  change  the 
■tatu«  of  any  territory  referred  to  In  Article 
3  of  the  Treatjl  of  Peace  with  Japcm,  shall 
not  take  effect  jtrithout  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

This  language  would  not  shackle  Prime 
Minister  Sato  or  President  Nixon  or  their 
representative*  in  negotiations.  This 
would  protect  the  rights  of  the  Senate 
under  the  Constitution,  and  I  think  it 
would  accomplish  the  end  desired  by  the 
dlstlngiilshed  $enator  from  Virginia,  al- 
though on  a  niore  equitable  basis,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  BYRD  ^f  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  proposed  Change  is  precisely  what  I 
feel  the  amendment  I  presented  seeks  to 
dp  and  yould  do.  I  do  not  see  any  funda- 
mental.difference  between  them.  It  seems 
to  me  that  both  of  them  say  and  do  ex- 
actly the  sam«  thing. 

Mr.  MANSFtELD.  No. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  the  Senator 
from  Montana  wishes.  I  would  be  glad  to 
accept  his  Ian|suage  in  lieu  of  my  lan- 
guage. It  seeOfis  to  me  they  mean  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  MANSFtELD.  No;  they  do  not,  be- 
cause the  word  "shall"  is  not  In  the  pro- 
posed change. 

Mr.  BYRD  Ql  Virginia.  Yes,  it  is.  The 
proposed  chailge  states  "shall  not  take 
effect."  • 

Mr.  MANSHIELD.  Yes,  but  that  ap- 
pears in  a  dii^erent  place.  Amendment 
No.  264  states; 

The  Preeldeni  shall  not  enter  Into  any 
agreement  or  understanding. 

That  is  the  ^fference,  because  if  that 
language  is  retained,  it  would  shackle 
the  President  fuid  Prime  Minister  Sato, 
and  it  would  Alsure  us  In  an  embarrass- 
ing situation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
amendment  No.  264  states: 

The  President  shall  not  enter  Into  any 
agreement. 

Nothing  could  come  before  the  Senate 
until  some  agreement  had  been  entered 
into.  That  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  ExacUy. 

Mr.  McCT.ETJ.AN.  I  think  the  proposed 
change  would  do  what  the  Senator  has 
in  mind.  As  th;  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virg  nia  now  reads,  the  Presi- 
enter  into  an  agreement. 

Mr.  BYRD  cf  Virginia.  The  proposed 
change  would  ^o  precisely  what  I  had  in 
mind. 

Mr.    I*resideht.    I    now    modify    my 


amendment  in 


cussion  just  h»d  with  the  distinguished 


Senator  from 


Slontana. 


accordance  with  the  dis- 


The  PRESSING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  say  again  that  if  the  proposed 
change  tends  to  clarify  the  meaning  of 
the  original  amendment  I  am  very  glad 
to  accept  it.  II  was  not  the  purpose  of 


the  original  amendment  to  say  that  the 
President  and  the  Japanese  Gtovemment 
could  not  enter  into  negotiations.  I  said 
clearly  on  yesterday  that  was  not  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  say 
that  such  agreements  shall  not  take  ef- 
fect without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  That  is  all  I  want  to  do. 

I  want  to  get  the  matter  before  the 
Senate  if  any  agreements  are  worked  out 
between  the  Japanese  Government  and 
the  United  States. 

So  I  am  delighted  and  happy  to  accept 
the  suggested  change  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana.  It  states  precisely 
what  I  desire  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

In  offering  the  suggested  change  in  the 
amendment  I  am  only  trjdng  to  amelio- 
rate a  difficult  and  delicate  situation 
which  I  thought  was  inherent  in  the 
original  language.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  I  will  vote  for  the  change 
because  I  feel  that  the  Prefecture  of 
Okinawa  should  be  returned  to  Japan 
under  proper  circumstances  and  as  ex- 
peditiously £is  possible,  on  the  basis  of  a 
mutual  agreement  l>etween  the  two 
nations.  I  am  sure  both  nations  are  aware 
of  the  difficulties  Inherent  in  this  prob- 
lem at  this  time,  which  I  assume  are 
tied  to  Vietnam.  Unfortunately,  it  seems 
Vietnam  is  tied  into  everything  in  Asia 
and  in  other  areas. 

But  this  is  significant  and  of  impor- 
tance. It  Is  something  the  Senate  will 
consider  and  give  due  attention  to.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  want  to  downgrade  the 
deUcacy,  Importance,  and  significance  of 
the  negotiations  which  have  been  under- 
way and  which  will  be  resumed,  and 
hopefiilly  reach  a  climax  after  Prime 
Minister  Sato  and  the  President  have  had 
a  chance  to  get  together  and  discuss  the 
matter  in  full  detail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with- 
out the  time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 


I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  stand 
strongly  for  the  integrity  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  our  various  conmiittees. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  any  contribution 
to  the  erosion  of  any  committee's  powers 
or  responsibilities. 

Stated  another  way,  I  want  actively 
to  oppose  any  crossflrlng  or  any  invasion 
of  the  responsibilities  and  prerogatives 
of  any  committee. 

Now,  this  amendment  on  an  appropri- 
ation bill  would  ordinarily  not  be  rele- 
vant and  would  invade  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  committee.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  does  not  have  primary  juris- 
diction on  this  subject  matter.  But,  there 
is  a  provision  already  in  the  House  bill 
which  does  open  up  the  general  question 
of  legislation  of  this  kind. 

The  Parliamentarian  has  said  that 
this  is  permissible  under  the  special  lan- 
guage in  the  bill.  The  amendment  is  on 
a  subject  matter  in  which  I  am  vitally 
interested,  and  I  am  going  to  support  it 
under  these  circumstances. 

I  do  not  speak  for  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  at  all,  because  it  has  not  had 
a  chance  to  consider  the  amendment 
and  make  any  recommendations  or  even 
exchange  views  on  it.  But  I  think  I  can 
say  that  we  are  all  vitally  interested  in 
this  subject  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  of  changing 
the  substance  of  a  treaty  concerning 
Okinawa  is  one  which  gnaws  at  the  very 
vitals  of  our  policy  system  in  the  en- 
tire Pacific  area  and  particularly  mili- 
tary support  of  that  policy. 

If  we  want  to  change  that  policy,  if 
we  want  to  alter  it,  if  we  want  to  reverse 
it,  if  we  want  to  get  out  of  the  Pacific, 
why,  that  would  be  one  thing  we  would 
naturally  be  willing  to  get  out  of 
Okinawa  imder  those  circumstances,  in 
spite  of  its  strategic  location  and  the 
tremendous  Investment  we  have  made 
there.  But  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  consequence  that  the  Senate 
should  play  a  major  role  in  the  formula- 
tion of  any  far-reaching  change  of  policy 
of  this  kind. 

Certainly,  the  Commission  on  Foreign 
Relations  would  have  primary  jurisdic- 
tion on  a  question  like  that.  It  Is  so  in- 
volved in  the  military  program  backing 
up  a  policy,  that  It  is  one  of  those  mat- 
ters which  I  think  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  would  also  have  a  vital  in- 
terest in  and  a  vital  responsibility  con- 
nected therewith. 

As  I  say,  this  is  the  reason  I  speak 
today. 

With  all  deference  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  I  am 
not  averse  to  it  as  such,  including  the 
present  President,  I  caimot  conceive  of 
any  substantial  change  in  the  status  of 
Okinawa  without  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  having  a  high  pri- 
ority in  the  consideration  thereof,  es- 
pecially the  Senate  when  a  treaty  is  in- 
volved. 

The  United  States  has  a  capital  invest- 
ment in  Okinawa  military  Installations 
of  more  than  $566  million  as  of  April  1, 
1969. 

As  everyone  knows,  its  location  is  vital 
and  essential  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  of  great  importance  during 
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the  military  operations  and  modus  oper- 
andi in  the  Korean  war,  and  has  re- 
mained so  since  that  time  up  to  this  very 
minute,  including,  of  course,  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

If  we  are  to  substantially  change  our 
status  there,  and  our  rights  and  our 
prerogatives,  it  will  mean  that  we  will 
have  to  pull  out  and  build  a  base  some- 
where else.  It  is  imthlnkable  that,  under 
present  conditions,  we  would  be  forced 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  matter  Is 
tied  in  with  the  question  of  what  we  are 
going  to  do  about  our  relations  with  our 
friends,  the  Japanese.  I  do  not  think  that 
subject  can  be  considered  here  today,  but 
if  we  are  going  to  continue  our  obligation 
for  the  protection  of  Japan  and  other 
areas  of  Asia,  of  course,  we  must  have  a 
major  base  of  operations,  and  this  is  the 
base  we  should  have.  If  we  are  going  to 
be  relieved  of  that  responsibility  as  to 
Japan,  and  let  that  country  take  over 
their  own  defense,  then  that  would  be  a 
strong  argxmient  in  favor  of  our  receding 
from  Okinawa.  This  shows  how  serious 
the  matter  is. 

I  emphasize  that  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  speak  for  the  committee.  I  speak  on 
my  own,  as  a  member.  I  could  hardly 
be  any  more  concerned  about  a  subject 
of  this  nature  than  I  am  on  this. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
his  comments.  As  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  he  realizes  so 
very  well  the  immense  commitments  our 
Nation  has  undertaken — and  the  Im- 
portance of  Okinawa  to  the  defense  of 
the  far  Pacific. 

If  we  eliminate  our  commitments  in 
the  far  Pacific  we  will  not  need  Okinawa, 
but  no  one  has  suggested  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield   5   minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  yielding.  I  wish  to  conmient 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  idea  as  to 
whether  this  is  consistent  with  the  prop- 
er role  of  the  Senate  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  also  whether  it  is  consistent 
with  the  recently  agreed  to  Senate  reso- 
lution sometimes  referred  to  as  the  com- 
mitments resolution.  I  told  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  I  thought  it  was.  I  think  it 
is  well  taken. 

The  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi have  already  gone  to  the  merits 
of  the  matter. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  take  the  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate  resolution  seriously  and  begin  to  re- 
establish the  relationship  between  the 
Senate  and  the  executive  which  I  be- 
lieve the  Foimding  Fathers  contemplated 
and  which  I  believe  the  Constitution  pro- 
vided. 

We  will  all  recall  that  when  Mr.  Kat- 
zenbach  testified  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  a  nimiber  of  us  were 
shocked  by  the  attitude  in  which  they 
approached  these  matters,  which  was,  in 
effect,  that  the  Constitution  with  regard 
to  the  war  power,  and  I  assume,  conse- 
quently, the  treaty  power,  to  some  degree 


at  least.  Was  obsolete.  The  war  power,  he 
said  in  effect,  was  obsolete,  and  no  longer 
was  the  Congress  required  or  expected 
to  play  the  traditional  constitutional 
role. 

I  rejected  that  view  at  the  time,  and 
I  still  do.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, In  Introducing  this  amendment, 
simply  recalls  to  us  again  the  responsi- 
bile  position  of  the  Senate.  I  certainly 
expect  to  support  the  amendment.  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  recorded.  I  cannot  imagine 
that  the  State  Department  would  object 
to  it,  although  the  executive  has  a  ten- 
dency to  say  nothing  is  necessary;  "We 
can  attend  to  it.  Leave  it  to  us."  That  is 
their  first  reaction,  but  I  think  it  Is  a 
human  reaction  and  not  necessarily  a 
very  serious  one.  I  would  not  be  surprised 
If  they  said,  "Well,  we  have  no  objection 
to  it,  but  it  is  not  necessary."  I  think  it 
is  necessary. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  concur  in  the  views  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  think  it  Is 
necessary. 

It  is  intended  to  preserve  the  role  of 
the  Senate  in  foreign  policy  and  to  say 
to  the  executive  branch.  "Make  what- 
ever agreements  you  feel  wise,  but  bring 
them  back  to  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  I  hope  they 
will  make  them  with  the  view  that  they 
will  be  brought  back  here,  which  would 
mean.  If  they  are  wise  at  all,  they  will 
consult  the  Senate  before  they  go  too 
far  in  their  commitments,  simply  to 
avoid  friction  In  the  future. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  for  the  very  fine  work 
he  has  done  In  his  presentation.  I  am 
not  too  happy  about  putting  resolutions 
In  appropriations  bills  which  go  out- 
side the  jurisdiction,  and  I  oppose  them 
generally,  but  this  time  the  jurisdiction 
was  established,  and  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  presentation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  At  this  time, 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  na- 
tional commitments  resolution  which 
was  presented  on  February  4.  1969,  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pvz- 

BRIGHT)  . 

It  was  considered  and  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate  on  June  25.  1969,  and  ex- 
presses the  unanimous  view  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  matters  affecting  commitments 
to  foreign  governments  should  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  ratification.  The 
amendment  which  the  Senator  is  con- 
sidering is  directly  In  line  with  the  na- 
tional commitments  resolutions  which 
the   Senate   approved   some   time   ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


s.  Rbs.  86 

Whereas  accurate  definition  of  the  term 
"national  conunltment"  In  recent  years  has 
become  obscured:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  ( 1 )  a  naUonal  oonjmltment 
for  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  means  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
on  foreign  territory,  or  a  promise  to  assist  a 


foreign  country,  government,  or  people  by  the 
lise  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  financial  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  either  imme- 
diately or  upon  the  happening  of  certain 
events,  and  (2)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  a  national  commitment  by  the  United 
States  results  only  from  affirmative  action 
taken  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  United  States  ChDvemment 
by  means  of  a  treaty,  statute,  or  concurrent 
resolution  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  specif- 
ically providing  for  such  conunltment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  once 
a«ain  I  wish  to  indicate  my  deep  con- 
cern regarding  the  pending  amendment 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. I  believe  it  is  premature  for  the 
Congress  to  go  on  record  at  this  time  in 
a  fashion  that  might  suggest,  perhaps, 
some  judgment  of  policy,  rather  than  a 
judgment  limited  to  the  precise  words 
of  the  amendment. 

I  want  to  armounce  that  I  have  re- 
ceived assurances  as  recently  as  this 
morning  from  the  State  Department  that 
Congress,  particularly  the  Senate,  will 
be  consulted  fully  as  to  any  agreement 
that  might  be  entered  into  involving 
Okinawa. 

I  have  also  been  assured,  smd  want  to 
Indicate  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate, 
that  if  an  armoimcement  is  made,  at 
the  conclusion  of  Prime  Minister  Sato's 
visit  here,  it  would  be  made  clear  that 
any  imderstanding  involving  Okinawa 
would  be  subject  to  the  necessary  legis- 
lative support. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  a 
possible  United  States-Japanese  agree- 
ment Involving  Okinawa  is  not  at  all 
clear  at  this  point.  It  is  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  there  will  be  an  agreement. 
Substantial  progress  has  been  made 
with  respect  to  preliminary  negotiations, 
but  there  are  still  important  matters 
which  remain  at  issue.  Many  details  re- 
main to  be  worked  out. 

Particularly  in  view  of  the  arguments 
made  for  this  amendment  and  advanced 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  a  vote  by 
the  Senate  adopting  his  amendment 
might  be  misinterpreted  in  international 
affairs  and  might  handicap  the  Presi- 
dent as  he  seeks  to  negotiate. 

As  I  indicated  before,  the  amendment 
opens  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  matter 
at  a  very  inappropriate  time — at  a  time 
when  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  is 
about  to  arrive  in  our  country. 

Needless  to  say,  I  wish  the  amendment 
had  not  been  offered.  It  Is  not  that  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  basic  philosophy  or 
basic  purpose  of  the  amendment;  but  I 
believe  that,  since  it  seems  to  be  directed 
at  policy  matters,  it  is  the  kind  of 
amendment  which  should  not  be  at- 
tached as  a  rider  to  an  appropriation  bill. 
I  believe  it  should  have  been  referred  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  so 
hearings  could  be  held. 

I  hope,  in  the  light  of  these  considera- 
tions, and  in  deference  to  the  President 
and  his  efforts  to  negotiate  in  this  field, 
that  the  Senate  will  see  fit,  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  to  lay  this  amendment  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  well  knows  that 
I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  handicap 
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the  President  bt  the  United  States  in  his 
negotiations  ^th  Japan. 

But  this  amendment  will  not  in  any 
way  handicap  the  President  in  his  nego- 
tiations with  Japan. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  my  judgment, 
It  will  help  him.  It  will  help  him  in  his 
negotiations,  because  he  is  being  put 
imder  great  pressure,  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  by  foreign  governments,  to 
make  concessions  to  Japan  that  he  might 
not  wish  to  make. 

So  all  this  resolution  does  is  say  to 
the  Government  of  Japan  that  the  Pres- 
ident cannot  do  this  unilaterally,  but 
that  any  agreement  he  works  out  must 
come  back  toi  the  Senate  for  approval 
or  disapprovaJ.  In  that  respect,  I  think 
it  will  be  helpful  to  him.  It  will  strength- 
en his  hand  in  seekmg  to  protect  the 
best  mterests  olf  the  United  States. 

One  other  jjoint:  The  Senator  men- 
tioned that  tliere  should  be  hearings  on 
this  matter.  That  is  a  rather  astonishing 
assertion,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  should 
have  to  have'  a  committee  hearing  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  Senate  of 
the  Urtlted  States  should  have  the  right 
to  advise  and  consent  to  treaty  commit- 
ments made  py  the  executive  depart- 
ment to  a  foreign  government. 

Mr.  GRIFPlN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?] 

Mr.  BYRD  bt  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan . 

Mr.  GRIFIrtN.  What  the  Senator 
seems  to  be  spying  is  that  there  is  no 
need  for  this  amendment;  that  after  all, 
imder  the  Coi>stitution,  the  Senate  does 
have  the  righfl  and  the  responsibility  to 
advise  and  cor  sent. 

That  makes  me  wonder  why  the 
amendment  is  being  offered  at  tliis  time, 
if  it  caimot  rsise  or  increase  the  power 
of  the  Senate  m  any  way.  My  concern 
is  that  offering  it,  and  advancing  the 
arguments  fori  it  which  the  Senator  has 
advanced,  maw  create  misunderstand- 
ings and  raise  Implications  which  are  not 
intended. 

Mr.  BYRD  6f  Virginia.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  give  the  Senator  from  Michigan  the 
reasons  wliy  tlje  amendment  was  offered. 

First,  the  Ainami  Islands,  which  were 
covered  by  article  m  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Japan,  were  given  back  uni- 
laterally to  J|*P*"^-  That  was  accom- 
plished by  4"  executive  agreement. 
There  was  np  consultation  with  the 
Senate. 

Then  we  cdme  to  the  matter  of  the 
Bonin  Islands.  The  Bonin  Islands  re- 
verted to  Japapese  control  in  June  1968. 
following  a  meeting  between  President 
Johnson  and  Premier  Sato.  That  was 
accomplished  by  an  executive  agree- 
ment, j 

The  PRESn^ING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minuties  have  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  6f  Virginia.  There  was  no 
Senate  approval  of  that  action.  So  I 
think  if  the  Senate  is  ever  to  put  any 
meaning  into  the  national  commitments 
resolution  thkt  the  Senate  recently 
passed  unanimously,  now  is  the  time  to 
begin  to  do  it.  ' 

I  yield  3  mi^iutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLHLLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  earlier  expressed  my  displeas- 
ure, to  some  ettent,  that  such  a  resolu- 


tion would  be  offered  on  this  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  expressed  that,  however,  as 
a  matter  of  practice  and  procedure. 

I  do  think  the  better  procedure,  and 
the  procedure  that  we  should  respect  and 
observe  unless  there  are  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances. Is  that  a  resolution  of  this 
Idnd  should  go  to  the  appropriate  legis- 
lative committee,  in  this  instance  the 
CcMnmittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  for 
hearings  if,  in  its  judgment,  hearings  are 
required,  or  for  its  recommendation 
whether  hearings  are  required  or  not. 

In  this  instance,  however,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  just  appeared  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  announced  his  support 
of  the  amendment,  which  to  me  is  tanta- 
mount to  that  committee,  at  least  so  far 
as  its  chairman  is  concerned,  waiving 
jurisdiction  and  conceding  that  no  hear- 
ings are  needed. 

If  he  had  asserted  jurisdiction.  We 
would  certainly  have  a  problem  here,  and 
I  would  be  inclined  to  support  the  vote 
against  the  amendment,  and  support  its 
referral,  m  effect,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  for  consideration  and 
disposition.  But  that  is  not  the  situation 
here. 

Apparently  what  has  happened  here 
is  tantamount  to  that  committee's  hav- 
ing waived  its  jurisdiction  and  consented 
for  the  amendment  to  be  considered. 

Something  has  been  said  to  the  effect 
that  the  action  taken  here  today  may  be 
misconstrued.  I  repeat,  I  wish  that  this 
amendment  had  not  come  before  the 
Senate  on  this  bill.  But  there  can  be 
misinterpretations  and  misconstructions 
on  both  sides  of  this  matter.  The  amend- 
ment Is  before  us;  what  do  we  do?  Do  we 
vote  it  down,  and  thus,  to  effect,  say  the 
Senate  is  waiving  its  jurisdiction  and 
abdicatmg  its  responsibility  in  these 
areas? 

In  two  instances,  on  this  same  treaty, 
Executive  action  has  been  taken  with- 
out the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
That  should  not  become  a  practice  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  branch,  and  this 
is  the  opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  ex- 
press its  disapproval  of  that  kind  of  ar- 
rangement and  that  kind  of  procedure, 
and  of  permittmg  the  Executive  by  its 
orders  to  usurp  the  authority  that  the 
Constitution  reposes  in  this  body. 

For  that  reason,  I  support  the  resolu- 
tion; and  I  support  it  for  another  reason 
also.  Mr.  President,  we  hear  every  day, 
or  almost  daily,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, criticism  of  the  President,  that  he  is 
exceeding  his  authority,  that  he  is  en- 
termg  into  secret  negotiations  that  usurp 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Here  the  Senate  is  stepping  forth 
with  an  amendment  to  this  bill  and  say- 
mg  to  those  with  whom  he  undertakes 
to  negotiate  that  in  those  areas,  however 
delicate  the  negotiations  may  be,  there 
will  be  no  binding  agreements  except  as 
the  Constitution  is  adhered  to,  and  that 
whatever  agreement  is  made  must  come 
to  this  body  for  its  ratification. 

That  is  the  only  way  to  preserve  the 
mtegrity  of  treaties.  That  Is  the  only  way 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  jurisdiction, 
and  the  separation  of  powers.  For  that 
reason,  I  support  the  amendment, 
though,  I  should  much  have  preferred 
that  it  had  come  up  in  the  regular  way. 


I  am  anxious  to  see  how  those  who 
have  been  criticizmg  the  President  about 
usurping  powers  and  carrying  on  secret 
negotiations  will  vote,  today,  on  a  resolu- 
tion specifically  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  a  modification  of  a  treaty 
which  would  yield  control  of  territories 
should  not  be  made  by  Executive  order, 
except  with  the  approval  and  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

If  we  are  consistent,  Mr.  President,  we 
will  certainly  take  the  position  that  this 
amendment  is  in  accord  with  the  Consti- 
tution, and  with  our  responsibilities 
under  the  Constitution,  as  emphasized  in 
the  separation  of  powers  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  legislative  branches  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  made  a 
powerful  argiunent  in  behalf  of  my 
amendment.  It  is  certainly  persuasive.  I 
wish  that  I  could  speak  as  well.  I  am 
most  grateful. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  one  moment  further? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wish  to  say  at  this 
point  that  I  have  no  opinion  whatsoever 
as  to  the  merits  of  what  was  being  ne- 
gotiated. It  may  very  well  be  that  the 
treaty  should  be  modified.  I  am  not  op- 
posing the  modification  of  the  treaty.  But 
let  it  come  about  in  the  constitutional 
way;  that  is  all  I  am  insisting. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  was  speaking  only  as  to 
the  role  of  the  Senate  and  its  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  and  responsibilities 
His  argiunent  in  this  respect  is  a  power- 
ful one. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  agree  completely 
with  the  position  taken  by  my  distin- 
giiished  chairman,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  consider 
this  bill,  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  State,  in  the  light  of  the 
recent  action  taken,  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  re- 
afiBrm  the  Senate's  imanlmous  feeling 
that  the  Senate  should  retain,  in  every 
respect,  its  constitutional  rights  in  con- 
nection with  treaties,  this  is  a  proper  time 
to  offer  this  particular  amendment, 
which  is  simply  an  expression  of  the 
sense  of  the  Senate. 

I  point  out  to  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan,  that  I 
was  a  Member  of  the  Senate  when  an- 
other distmguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, the  late  Senator  Vandenberg,  was 
argumg  in  behalf  of  a  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate resolution  that  it  would  encourage  the 
then  Chief  Executive  to  enter  into  the 
NATO  arrangement.  One  of  the  argu- 
ments which  he  strongly  made  at  that 
time,  as  the  record  will  bear  out,  was 
that  our  expression  of  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  m  that  way  and  our  giving  of  that 
advice  would  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  his  hand  m  connection  with  ne- 
gotiations which  were  highly  compli- 
cated, which  then  went  forward  and  did 
result  m  the  NATO  treaty.  The  Senator 
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from  Arkansas,  I  am  sure,  wUl  remember 
that  incident. 

I  want  my  distingidshed  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  to  understand 
that  his  distinguished  predecessor  not 
only  supported  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution,  but  also  made  it  very  clear 
that  he  thought  in  so  doing  he  was 
helping  his  Executive  to  go  through  with 
the  highly  complicated  and  very  con- 
troversial negotiations  with  which  he 
knew  he  would  be  confronted. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment, 
as  I  stated  yesterday  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Virginia.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  will  hurt  in  any  way.  I  think  it  will 
help  the  President. 

We  are  talking  about  a  proposed 
treaty  modification.  I  have  heard,  al- 
though I  am  not  a  member  of  any  com- 
mittees which  would  hear  this  matter, 
any  nvunber  of  suggestions  as  to  what 
that  modification  might  be.  I  have  heard 
the  suggestion  with  respect  to  the  en- 
tire turning  back  of  Okinawa,  likewise 
for  the  turning  back  of  admmistrative 
authority  over  the  civilian  population, 
coupled  with  the  holding  on  to  miUtary 
bases  and  certam  other  rights,  and  other 
specific  potential  modifications. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  best  course 
is.  However,  I  do  know  that  this  will 
be  a  controversial  matter.  That  already 
appears  here.  And  for  those  who  would 
negotiate  with  our  President  to  know 
in  advance  that  they  are  approaching 
the  President  on  a  matter  that  is  very 
delicate  and  highly  complicated,  and  as 
to  which  there  will  certainly  be  contro- 
versy, is  a  good  thing,  because  they  will 
proceed  with  even  greater  caution. 

I  think  it  will  be  fine  from  every  stand- 
point to  have   the   amendment  axlded 
to  the  bill. 
I  thank  the  distlngiilshed  Senator  for 

yielding. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  a  few  minutes  to  re- 
spond? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  a  great 
deal  of  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes  so  that  I  might  respond 
to  the  words  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
particularly  his  reference  to  a  predeces- 
sor of  mine  from  Michigan  who  was  a 
most  distinguished  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Certainly  if  we  were  considering 
whether  to  agree  to  a  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate resolution  urging  the  President  to 
enter  into  negotiations  concerning  this 
matter,  it  would  be  a  different  question. 

I  take  no  back  seat  to  anyone  in  this 
body  concerning  the  jealousy  with  which 
the  Senate  guards  the  power  of  advice 
and  consent.  I  feel  very  strongly  about 
the  role  of  the  Senate  msofar  as  those 
particular  words  in  the  Constitution  are 
concerned,  both  with  respect  to  nomina- 
tions and  with  respect  to  treaties. 

If  the  resolution  were  worded  in  more 
general  terms  and  were  to  say  that  no 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  which  modifies  the  status  of  any 
treaty  could  take  effect  without  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  course, 
we  would  be  reiterating  what  already 
is  provided  in  the  Constitution. 


But  the  pendmg  amendment  is  pointed 
at  particular  negotiations  concerning 
Japan  at  a  time  when  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Japan  is  about  to  arrive,  and  it 
must  be  considered  in  light  of  arguments 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
which  goes  to  policy  matters,  and  not 
just  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate. 
Accordtagly,  I  share  the  concern  ex- 
pressed earlier  by  the  distmguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

I  reiterate  that  I  believe  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  amendment  has  been 
offered.  I  can  imderstand  the  difficult 
posture  in  which  the  Senate  finds  itself. 
When  Senators  read  the  words  of  the 
amendment,  they  find  themselves  In 
agreement  with  the  words,  therefore,  find 
it  difficult  to  oppose  it.  For  that  reason 
I  believe  the  amendment  should  not  be 
considered  on  its  merits;  it  should  be 
referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. That  is  the  reason  a  move  will  be 
made  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 
Under  the  parliamentary  circumstances, 
I  believe  that  would  be  the  appropriate 
way  to  deal  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  additional  minute? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  1  mmute  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  reiterate  even 
more  strongly  the  argument  already 
made  by  my  distinguished  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  fact  that  the  Senate  has  ex- 
pressed no  concern  or  has,  in  effect, 
yielded  any  constitutional  interest  that 
it  had  in  these  two  prior  incidents  of 
modifications  of  this  same  treaty,  makes 
it  peculiarly  appropriate  and,  I  think, 
necessary  because  of  the  controversial 
nature  of  this  particular  matter,  that 
the  Senate  go  on  record  clearly,  so  that 
those  friendly  officials  commg  from 
Japan  may  imderstand,  and  also  so  that 
the  Chief  Executive  will  have  bolstering 
his  position  in  his  arguments,  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  matter  on  which  we  do  not 
propose  to  simply  stand  idly  by,  but  on 
which  the  Senate  expects  to  be  consulted 
and  expects  its  constitutional  authority 
to  be  respected. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
should  well  recognize  that,  having,  in 
effect,  yielded  twice — that  is,  without  ob- 
jecting— the  Senate  sliould  now  on  this 
occasion  when  a  proposed  modification 
is  clearly  upon  us,  give  notice  to  all  con- 
cerned that  we  do  have  such  an  interest 
and  that  we  expect  to  be  consulted  and 
to  have  a  chance  to  exercise  our  power  of 
advise  and  consent. 

I  think  the  situation  perfectly  justi- 
fies the  amendment,  which  I  hope  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgmia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  is  quite  right.  The  Senate 
has  a  constitutional  right  to  be  con- 
sulted. Otherwise  we  would  be  saying  in 
effect  to  the  executive  branch,  "We  are 
going  to  wash  our  hands  of  it.  Do  not 
worry  about  the  United  States  Senate. 
We  ai-e  not  taking  any  more  interest  in 
the  matter." 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  must 
assert  its  constitutional  authority  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  m  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  be  modified 
to  insert  the  word  "Senate"  in  place  of 
the  word  "Congress." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  amendment  is  modified 
accordingly. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yieid  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mame. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Mame.  Mr.  President, 
no  one  questions  section  105.  If  it  is 
proper  to  have  section  105  in  the  bill, 
then  I  cannot  understand  the  objection 
to  including  the  Byrd  of  Virginia  amend- 
ment in  the  bUl.  It  makes  a  good  deal 
of  sense  to  me,  if  only  to  make  Japan 
pause  and  reconsider  her  adamant  and 
stubborn  refusal  to  consider  import 
agreements  concerning  Japanese  tex- 
tiles, shoes,  and  other  products  that  are 
flooding  American  markets-Japanese 
cheap-labor  products  which  are  destroy- 
ing our  textile  and  shoe  industries  and 
destroying  the  jobs  of  thousands  of 
American  workers. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine.  Her 
support  is  of  tremendous  value. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  be 
added  as  a  consponsor  of  the  amend- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virgmia  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. ,^    .J     i 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  understand  a  motion  will  be  made  to 
table  the  pending  amendment. 

Of  course,  it  is  withto  the  prerogative 
of  the  Senate  to  table  the  amendment. 

I  thmk  the  Senate  should  be  aware, 
however,  if  it  does  do  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment it  is  abdicating  a  high  responsibil- 
ity to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  have  alretidy  been  two  cases 
where  islands  have  reverted  to  Japanese 
control  by  Executive  agreement.  The 
Amaml  Islands  reverted  to  Japanese 
control  by  Executive  agreement  and 
more  recently  the  Bonin  Islands  reverted 
to  Japanese  control  by  Executive  agree- 
ment. 
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If  the  SenaM  were  to  agree  to  table 
this  amendment  it  would  be  establishing 
on  its  own  a  Olear  precedent  that  the 
President,  whoever  he  may  be,  may  enter 
Into  Ebtecutlve  ngreements  In  regard  to 
treaties  which  ailready  have  been  ratified 
by  the  Senate. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
amendment  is  not  directed  at  the  Jap- 
anese In  any  wty.  Its  purpose  Is  to  pre- 
serve the  role  Of  the  Senate  In  foreign 
ipollcy. 

I  speak  as  one  who  admires  the  Jap- 
anese people  and  the  recovery  they  have 
made  as  a  nation  since  World  War  n. 
They  are  a  fine  people.  I  have  great  ad- 
miration for  th^m,  but  I  am  speaking  In 
behalf  of  this;  tmiendment  because  I 
think  the  Senate  must  reassert  its  role 
In  foreign  policy. 

We  have  been  Involved  In  three  world 
wars  In  25  years.  We  have  turned  over 
to  the  executive  branch  too  much  au- 
thority. We  have  given  to  the  State  De- 
partment too  mijch  authority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ^OTT.  ]^r.  President.  I  yield  the 
Senator  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDtNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  recognized  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  it  would  have  a  very  desirable  ef- 
fect if  the  Senate  were  to  make  clear  to 
all  foreign  governments,  if  the  Senate 
were  to  make  clear  to  all  State  Depart- 
ment officials,  ahd  make  clear  to  all  ad- 
ministrations, bi  they  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican, that  the  Senate  will  not  stand 
idly  by  and  per&it  its  prerogatives  and 
responsibilities  to  be  usurped  and  as- 
simied  by  executive  action. 

I  say  again,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
will  not  in  aiiy  way  hamstring  the 
President  of  thi  United  States.  He  can 
enter  into  any  agreement  he  thinks  de- 
sirable. He  can  pegotiate  in  any  way  he 
feels  best  with|  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment. 

What  the  an^endment  would  say  to 
him  is  that  once  he  reaches  a  conclu- 
sion, before  it  shall  take  effect,  he  shall 
submit  it  to  thi  Senate  for  advice  and 
consent.  | 

Approval  of  mjr  amendment  coiild  have 
far-reaching  colisequences  in  protecting 
the  role  of  the  Senate  in  foreign  policy, 
and,  incidentally,  in  protecting  Amer- 
ican interests  in  the  far  Pacific. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
1  minute.  | 

Mr.  SCOTT.  11  understand  that  the 
Department  of  State  has  some  concern 
about  the  resolution.  There  is  a  feeling 
that  they  would  like  to  be  as  free  as  pos- 
sible to  negotiate  a  highly  delicate  situa- 
tion which  alTacts  many  political  and 
military  consicferatlons  both  In  this 
country  and  in  Japan. 

I  state  only  a  personal  opinion,  which 
I  have  made  ln|  Japan  and  have  made 
here  many  timep,  that  I  am  In  favor  of 
negotiating  the  earliest  favorable  rever- 
sion of  Okinawa  to  the  Government  of 
Japan  under  tertns  which  both  countries 


will  come  to  feel  are  compatible  with 
their  national  interests. 

Having  said  that  in  Japan,  I  should 
like  to  reiterate  it  here  publicly  again, 
that  that  Is  my  own  feeling  and  I  think 
it  will  Increase  the  good  will  between  our 
two  great  nations,  if  we  can  work  this 
thing  out  as  soon  as  possible  and  on  an 
equitable  basis.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
people  of  Okinawa  for  a  reversion  of 
their  Island  to  the  homeland  of  Japan, 
which  is  thoroughly  understandable  to 
all  of  us. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Presid«it,  at  this  time, 
I  move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd).  and 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
my  motion  for  the  moment  and  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  enoiagh  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  to  support  a  request  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  increased  swa.  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment appropriations  that  will  pirovide 
the  American  section  of  the  Internation- 
al Joint  Commission  with  two  new  staff 
positions,  one  to  be  filled  by  an  attorney 
and  one  to  be  filled  by  an  engineer. 

In  recent  years  the  International  Joint 
Commission  has  devoted  extensive  time 
and  attention  to  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
largest  fresh  water  supply  in  the  world. 
With  a  small  staff,  the  U.S.  sector  has 
participated  vigorously  in  the  IJC.  The 
Commission  has  done  a  commendable 
job  conducting  studies  and  furnishing 
information  and  recommendations  to  the 
Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  the  area  of  conservation  and 
wise  use  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  work  of  this  agency  would  be  ben- 
efited immensely  by  the  employment  of 
one  engineer  and  one  lawyer  as  part  of 
the  permanent  staff.  This  would  bring 
the  staffing  of  the  U.S.  sector  up  to  the 
level  of  the  Canadian  sector.  More  im- 
portantly, it  would  allow  for  a  degree  of 
continuity  not  possible  under  present 
conditions.  Furthermore,  this  is  the  only 
international  agency  that  we  have  that 
treats  the  lakes  as  a  complete  system, 
and  as  such  deserves  our  support. 

For  these  reasons,  I  commend  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  reinstating 
this  important  provision,  and  urge  that 
the  Senate  act  favorably  on  It. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  now  re- 
new my  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 


(Mr.  Btro),  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  THrnmoND).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "yea."  Therefore,  I  withdraw 
my  vote.        

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
( Mr.  Jackson  ) ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparxman),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoBUNicK),  the  Senators  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin  and  Mr.  Gold  water),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thxtr- 
HOND) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)   would  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  has  been  pre- 
viously announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin).  If  present 
£ind  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Aiken)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  24, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

[No.  136  Leg.l 
YEAS— 24 
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•nie  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  has  been  pre- 
viously announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  would 
vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Dominick)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  63, 
nays  14,  as  follows: 

(No.  137  Leg.] 
YEAS— 63 


So  Mr.  Scott's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  was  rejected.  ^^    .^     *  , 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. ,       . 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion  now   recurs   on   agreeing   to   the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr   GRIFFIN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr  Thitrmond)  .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yes":  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  There- 
fore, I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
borough) .  are  absent  on  official  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  would  each 

vote  "yea."  ^^  ^   ,, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick).  the  Senators  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin  and  Mr.  Gold  water),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Tmni- 
mond)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 
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So  the  modified  amendment  of  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  was  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  106.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
any  agreement  or  understanding  entered 
into  by  the  President  to  change  the  status 
of  any  territory  referred  to  In  article  3  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan  shall  not; 
take  effect  vrtthout  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MDSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  as  reported  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee  H.R.  12964 
provides  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
for  economic  development  assistance,  a 
total  of  $275,060,000,  of  which  the  sum 
of  $16.5  minion  is  allocated  for  the  re- 
gional development  commissions  author- 


ized under  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect The  sum  of  $16.5  mUUon  is  the 
amount  of  the  administration  request  to 
Congress  for  the  regional  commissions 
and  the  same  amount  as  approved  by  the 
House.  It  is  $4  million  more  than  appro- 
priated for  the  commissions  last  year. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
while  aware  of  the  desirabUity  of  increas- 
ing the  funds  for  these  commissions,  has 
decided  not  to  propose  any  increase  at 
this  time  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
authorization  bill,  S.  1072,  which  author- 
izes much  greater  amounts  for  the  re- 
gional commissions,  has  not  yet  been 
enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  whether  he 
would  be  agreeable  to  supporting  a  sub- 
stantial additional  amount  for  the  re- 
gional commissions  when  a  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  is  submitted  by /he 
administration,  which  we  hope  will  be 
before  the  end  of  this  year? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  can  give  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  my  firm  assurance  that 
I  will  make  every  effort  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  urge 
that  the  committee  approve  considerably 
larger  amounts  for  the  title  V  commis- 
sions, partlculariy  in  view  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Congress  in  enacting  S. 
1072  which  as  I  understand  would  au- 
thorize a  total  of  $275  million  for  the 
next  2-fiscal-year  period  for  title  V. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks  and  for  his  assurances.  I 
hope  his  views  may  prevail  within  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  further 
hope  that  this  brief  colloquy  wiU  indicate 
to  the  admirdstratlon  the  strong  feeling 
that  exists  in  this  body  in  support  of 
adequate  funds  for  these  vital  purposes. 

FTTNDS  TO  FIGHT  SEA  LAMPREY  IN  THE 
GREAT  LAKES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senate  (Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  in  particular  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Ju- 
diciary and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions for  recommending  that  $200,000 
be  added  to  the  budget  request  for  the 
Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission. 

Inasmuch  as  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appropriated  a  similar  amount,  the 
approval  of  this  item  by  the  Senate  wiU 
insure  that  the  funds  will  be  included 
when  the  bill  becomes  a  law.         ^_.,,    . 

As  I  noted  in  a  statement  I  submitted 
to  the  subcommittee  urging  a  budget  in- 
crease, fisheries  is  one  of  the  major  re- 
sources sustained  by  the  Great  Lakes. 

This  resource  has  been  under  attacK 
by  sea  lampreys  since  the  1920's. 

In  an  effort  to  protect  the  fishery  po- 
tential of  the  Great  Lakes,  this  Nat  on 
joined  with  Canada  to  establish  the 
Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission. 

The  fight  to  control  the  sea  lamprey, 
starting  in  Lake  Superior,  then  in  Lake 
Michigan,  and  now  in  Lake  Huron,  has 
been  effective. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  set- 
ting up  the  Commission,  the  United 
States  pays  69  percent  of  the  budget: 
Canada,  31  percent.  That  means  for 
every  $2  that  we  refuse  to  appropriate. 
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the  Commissions  budget  Is  reduced  by 

This  year  the  Commission  requested  a 
budget  based  on  (i  n.S.  allocation  of  $1.29 
million.  The  administration  cut  that  re- 
quest back  to  $li)6  million. 

A  reduction  of  that  amount  would 
mean:  ' 

First,  suspension  of  surveys  on  the 
lower  lakes  need^  to  prepare  for  control 
programs ; 

Second,  discontinuation  of  research 
projects;  and 

Third,  postponiement  of  treating  addi- 
tional Lake  Huron  streams. 

Mr.  President,  I  that  is  why  it  is  so  im- 
portant that  we  ipprove  the  $200,000  ad- 
dition passed  by  the  House  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee. 

With  those  iadditional  funds,  the 
United  States  wttll  be  able  to  allocate 
$1.26  million  to  the  Great  Lakes  Com- 
mission, which  wtould  be  enough  to  push 
the  fight  agains;  the  lamprey  in  Lake 
Huron. 

UNTTBD  SlWnS- MEXICO  COMMISSION  FOR  BORDER 
D»TBt.OPME|JT  AND  FRIEKDSHIP 

Mr.  GRIFFInJ  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Sei^tor  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  ) .  I  ask  ^nanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  predared  by  him  relative  to 
funding  for  thel  United  States-Mexico 
Commission  for  Border  Development  and 
FYiendship  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  n)o  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  order^  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  ^t  Senator  Tower 

I  am  disappointed  that  there  cannot  be 
provided  In  this  bill  funding  for  the  United 
States-Mexico  Commission  for  Border  De- 
velopment and  Friendship.  In  its  compara- 
tively short  llfetlms — less  than  three  years — 
this  commission  hap  done  an  outstanding  job 
of  designing  progi&ms  for  the  mutual  de- 
velopment of  out  common  border  with 
Mexico.  I 

The  problems  of  (the  border  area  are  great. 
Along  the  2,000  mile  frontier  from  Browns- 
vUle-Mat&moros  to  San  Diego- Tijuana  live 
approximately  5  inUllon  people — Mexicans 
and  Americans.  The  levels  of  income  and 
education  are  lowl  the  ratee  of  birth  and 
unemployment  are  [high.  These  problems  and 
the  further  probletns  that  they  cause  can- 
not be  dealt  with  axclusively  by  the  munici- 
palities along  the  border,  by  the  state  gov- 
ernments or  the  Federal  government  of 
Mexico  or  the  UnltW  States.  Only  through  a 
cooperative  effort  i4volvlng  parties  from  both 
sides  of  the  border  land  from  the  appropriate 
government  agencite  of  both  countries  can 
these  problems  be  ineaningfully  attacked.  It 
is  CODAF  that  provides  the  framework  for 
this  effort.  ! 

Programs  of  urbah  planning,  industrializa- 
tion, technical  trailing,  transportation  plan- 
ning, health  services,  cultural  exchange,  in- 
tergovernmental relations,  and  many  more, 
have  been  among  jthe  projects  with  which 
CODAF  has  been  concerned.  In  Its  Initial 
work,  excellent  in  ijtself,  the  commission  has 
thus  demonstrated  an  enormous  potential  for 
the  furthering  of  pfosperity  along  our  south- 
em  border  and  foij  strengthening  our  rela- 
tions with  Mexico  In  a  spirit  of  partnership. 
I  am  hopeful  that]  the  enabling  legislation 
for  the  continued  Work  of  CODAF  will  soon 
be  reported  for  tie  consideration  of  this 
body,  for  I  am  confltlent  that  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors recognize  the  Vorth  of  this  oommlsslon 
and  do  not  wish  to  see  it  terminated. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2546 )  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  test  facilities  at  Kwaja- 
lein  Missile  Range,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  934)  to  increase  the  appropriation 
authorization  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1970  to  $610,000,000, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE.  THE  JUDICL^RY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12964)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

On  page  45,  line  5  strike  out  the  figure 
"$11,500,000"  and  substitute  therefor  the 
figure  "$15,905,000." 

On  page  45,  line  3,  strike  out  the  figure 
"$700,000"  and  substitute  therefor  the  figure 
"$1,200,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
my  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  ,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  . 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Included  in  his  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1970  the  flgiire  of  $15.9  million 
for  the  Equal  Employment  Opportimity 
Commission.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives cut  the  sum  requested  by  President 
Nixon  to  $11.5  million.  And  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  has  retained 
the  figure  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  do  not  think  this  a  sufficient  amoimt 


of  money  to  permit  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Conamission  to  ef- 
fectively carry  out  the  responsibility  that 
had  been  entrusted  to  it  by  Congress  in 
the  critical  area  of  job  discrimination. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
restore  the  $4.4  million  which  was  cut 
from  the  amoimt  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  bring  the  amount  of  the  ap- 
propriation up  to  the  budget  request. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  was  created  by  title  vn  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  pro- 
hibits discrimination  based  on  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  in  all  as- 
pects of  employment.  The  Commission  is 
authorized  to  receive  charges  of  discrim- 
ination and  to  attempt  to  resolve  griev- 
ances through  informal  means  of  con- 
ciliation and  persuasion. 

The  Commission  also  has  a  technical 
assistance  program  to  help  business  firms 
which  seek  advice  in  setting  up  equal  em- 
ployment personnel  procedures.  I  would 
emphasize  this,  because  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant preventive  fimction  which  will 
help  eliminate  the  need  for  filing  charges 
against  various  employers  in  the  future. 
It  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  program 
which  can  relieve  business  generally  of 
nit-picking  and  false  charges.  It  can  help 
them  get  on  with  the  productive  fimc- 
tion that  they  play  in  our  society.  But. 
without  adequate  funds,  the  Commission 
cannot  handle  the  charges  which  are  cur- 
rently pending,  nor  can  it  effectively  serve 
those  businesses  that  come  to  it  wanting 
advice  and  technical  assistance. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Conmiission  has 
been  plagued  by  a  steadily  rising  back- 
log of  cases.  Over  4,000  cases  are  cur- 
rently awaiting  decisions,  while  the  rate 
of  incoming  charges  continues  to  rise.  It 
is  the  unhappy  situation  today  that  ag- 
grieved parties  have  to  wait  nearly  2 
years  for  relief,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
title  vn  is  very  severely  reduced.  This 
situation  can  be  attributed  to  a  history 
of  inadequate  funding. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  recently  hired  164  equal 
employment  opportunity  coimselors  to 
serve  the  Department's  14,598  employees, 
just  by  way  of  contrast.  The  EEOC,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  operate  with 
enough  money  to  maintain,  at  last  count, 
only  244  equal  employment  oCBcers  to 
handle  the  discrimination  complaints  of 
the  44  million  workers  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  GuR- 
NEY  in  the  chair) .  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Neither  Congress  nor 
the  Commission  has  any  control  over  the 
nimiber  of  complaints  the  Commission 
receives.  Any  individual  who  feels  that 
he  is  discriminated  against  in  employ- 
ment may  file  a  charge. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  During  hearings  last 
year  there  was  a  question  raised  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  EEOC.  This  bears 
on  the  cost,  and  this  is  why  I  raise 
the  point.  In  my  State  of  California 
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there  had  been  no  complaints  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  agency.  It  had 
operated  in  very,  very  good  favor  at  the 
State  and  Federal  levels,  but  there  was 
an  attempt  to  superimpose  on  the  State 
organization  a  Federal  oversee  which  I 
questioned  for  some  time.  If  the  State 
organization  was  doing  its  job  and  doing 
it  well,  I  saw  no  reason  why  taxpayers' 
dollars— of  which  too  few  are  avaUable 
and  too  many  are  collected— should  be 
spent  In  duplicating  this  effort,  with  the 
result  of  creating  not  only  a  duplication 
but  also  a  competition  for  the  two, 

I  wonder  if  the  need  for  the  extra 
funds  may  have  any  bearing  on  a  situa- 
tion of  this  kind.  Does  my  distinguished 
colleague  have  any  information  in  that 
regard? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  President  Nixon,  in 
formulating  this  request,  I  think  had  in 
mind  that  we  would  not  want  to  dupli- 
cate functions  that  were  already  being 
discharged.  But  I  thlrik  he  also  had  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  Commission  is 
directed  to  process  charges  which,  as  I 
have  just  said,  are  filed  by  those  who 
have  a  grievance  and  over  which,  of 
course,  no  one  has  any  right  which  the 
law  gives  them.  The  law  requires  that 
these  charges  be  processed  within  60 
days. 

Without  specific  reference  to  the  Sen- 
ator's California  experience,  I  can  say 
that  nationwide  the  Commission  has 
never  been  able  to  meet  the  60-day 
deadline.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that,  na- 
tionwide, we  have  not  had  the  people  to 
doit. 

Let  me  advise  the  Senator  that  the 
EEOC  started  business  in  1965  with  a 
budget  which  was  intended  to  handle 
approximately  2,000  complaints.  I  can- 
not tell  the  Senator  how  many  of  those 
arose  in  California,  or  were  anticipated 
would  arise,  but  I  can  say  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  act  shows  that  there  were 
8,800  complaints  in  the  first  year. 

I  think  that  a  responsible  adminis- 
tration, such  as  we  now  have,  would  di- 
rect field  persormel  to  the  sore  points, 
at  places  where  they  were  needed,  and 
would  not  assign  unnecessary  person- 
nel to  an  area  where  complaints  were 
not  coming  In. 

The  $4.4  billion  which  I  have  sug- 
gested to  be  added  to  this  appropria- 
tion would  actually  add  222  enforce- 
ment personnel  to  the  field. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  If  the  Senator  would 
further  yield,  it  was  my  recollection  of 
the  dialog  we  had  in  the  hearings  that 
a  representative  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment appeared  and  pointed  out  at  some 
length— that  most  of  these  cases  could 
only  be  properly  handled  In  Washing- 
ton. At  the  time  I  pointed  out  to  him 
that  I  thought— In  fact,  I  was  certain— 
that  there  were  people  of  knowledge  and 
capability  who  could  handle  these  cases 
at  a  local  and  State  level.  I  am,  there- 
fore, pleased  to  hear  my  colleague  point 
out  that  this  perhaps  will  decentralize 
control. 

At  that  time  I  asked  how  long  it  would 
take  some  of  the  cases  to  be  processed. 
In  fact,  I  spelled  out  an  example  of  a 
person  who  wants  a  Job.  and  I  asked, 
"How  long  does  he  have  to  wait?" 
He  said  that  In  some  cases  he  would 


have  to  wait  18  months.  That  Is  a  little 
long  to  wait. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  my  distinguished 
colleague  point  out  that  these  added 
funds  would  open  local  offices  so  that 
these  cases  could  be  processed  more 
qxilckly,  and  therefore  provide  a  much 
needed  service  for  the  unemployed.  He 
does  not  need  a  job  6  months  from 
now;  he  needs  It  right  now. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  say  further 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  that  the 
President's  aim  here,  which  is  to  add  222 
field  personnel— not  just  in  Washing- 
ton—works both  ways.  It  will  help  not 
only  the  aggrieved  employee  or  the  pro- 
spective employee  but  also  the  emploiyer 
who  is  forced  to  defend  himself  or  else 
straighten  out  his  situation  In  various 
ways  to  conform  to  the  law.  In  either 
case  a  rapid  decision,  a  rapid  process- 
ing is  highly  desirable  to  the  employee 
and  to  the  employer.  The  extra  money 
which  I  have  requested  in  this  amend- 
ment will  make  that  more  possible. 

The  Senator  points  to  the  happy  rec- 
ord in  California.  UnhappUy,  the  na- 
tionwide record  is  not  that  good.  Despite 
an  original  estimate  of  2.000  complaints 
a  year  there  were  8,800  complaints  the 
first  year,  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
fiscal  year  there  have  been  3,500  com- 
plaints. This  means,  of  course,  that  we 
are  getting  up  somewhere  into  the  range 
of  12,000  or  15,000  complaints  in  a  year. 
The    Conunisslon    began    this    fiscal 
year— and   President   Nixon's    adminis- 
tration was  confronted,  when  It  came 
into  office— with  a  backlog  of  6,700  cases. 
Involving    over    12,000    separate    com- 
plainants. Of  course,  a  continuation  of 
this  backlog  will  mean  that  the  aver- 
age complaint,  instead  of  taking  60  days, 
which   Congress   originally   anticipated, 
will  take  about  20  months  per  case.  As 
the  Senator  from  California  so  correctly 
pointed   out,    this    is    a   very    grievous 

burden.  . ,„     _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distln- 
gtilshed  colleague  for  permitting  the  in- 
terruption. I  am  sorry  I  took  up  his  time. 
Mr  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  CaUfornia  for  his  useful  contribu- 
tion In  cormectlon  with  this  matter. 

The  new  and  growing  Conunisslon  has 
never  been  given  funds  to  meet  the  job 
demanded  of  it  by  Congress.  President 
Nixon  and  Congress  both  expressed  the 
conviction  that  we  have  to  provide  the 
means  to  find  work  for  everyone  who 
wants  to  work. 

Now  we  do  have  an  opportimity  to 
help  achieve  some  progress  in  this  area. 
The  budget  request  for  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  is  a 
relatively  modest  $15.9  mUUon.  In  view 
of  the  need  to  move  ahead  in  this  critical 
area  I  hope  the  figure  adopted  In  the 
other  body  will  be  increased  by  $4.4  mil- 
lion to  bring  it  In  line  with  the  budget 
request.  This  will  provide  an  adequate 
base  figure  on  which  to  negotiate  with 
conferees  from  the  other  body. 

Discrimination  In  employment  has 
been  estimated  by  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  to  cost  the 
economy— and  this  Is  an  Important  fac- 


tor In  the  kind  of  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  economically  today — ^at 
least  $30  billion  annually.  It  would  be 
false  economy  to  deny  the  smaU  increase 
requested  for  the  agency  of  Government 
which  has  the  prime  responsibility  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  job  discrimlna- 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  nse  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  I  think  I  can  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  some  added 
aspects  of  this  matter  which  Is  my  only 
reason  for  taking  this  time. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  equal  employment 
opportunity  question  is  one  of  the  grave 
basic  problems  which  is  creating  racial 
tensions  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  adopted  the  poUcy  of  answer- 
ing to  claims  for  wages  wherever  pos- 
sible. We  are  limited  In  answering  those 
claims  by  financial  considerations  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  sufficient  money  to 
go  around  to  do  all  the  things  we  want 
to  do.  Hence,  when  the  opportunity  arises 
to  do  a  great  deal  with  a  very  little  we 
should  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  what  Is  Involved  here 
is  the  matter  of  adequate  enforcement 
of  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  The 
backlog  of  cases  in  the  EEOC  is  about  2 
years  with  thousands  of  cases  backed 
up  Decreasing  this  appropriation  Is  the 
least  expensive  way  in  which  a  grave 
cause  of  tension  can  be  dealt  with  be- 
cause it  is  strictly  administrative  and 
has  tremendous  leverage  for  the  amount 
involved,  which  is  $4.5  million.  Great  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  which  would  other- 
wise take  mUUons  of  dollars  In  job  place- 
ment, job  training,  and  so  forth.  The 
machinery  is  there  and  the  law  is  In 
order.  It  Is  a  matter  of  adding  more 
funds  for  administration. 

I  said  I  would  bring  an  additional  fact 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate.  There 
is  now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  I 
am  the  ranking  minority  member,  basic 
legislation  with  regard  to  amendments 
to  the  statute  which  created  this  Com- 
mission. This  legislation  proposes  to  con- 
centrate m  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  the  work  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance. 
Of  course,  discrimination  in  Government 
departments  now  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  There  Is  some 
opposition  for  that  consolidation  which 
otherwise    would    make    an    enormous 
amount  of  sense.  The  Commission  is  now 
2  years  behind  and  its  back  would  be 
broken  If  we  do  the  efficient  thing  and 
concentrate  jurisdiction  of  all  these  mat- 
ters within  this  one  Commission  with- 
out substantially  Increasing  funds. 

That  is  the  reason  we  should  give  this 
Commission  the  means  to  do  the  job. 
There  Is  no  pretense  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  that  we  are  giving  the  means 
to  the  Commission.  It  is  based  on  the  fact 
we  are  giving  them  a  little  more  money 
than  last  year,  so  it  must  be  adequate 
without  regard  to  the  substantive  ques- 
tions Involved. 

For  those  reasons  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  agree  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  briefly  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
if  that  time  fill  not  come  out  of  my 
time.  I 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 


THE  GREAT  ^LAINS  CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  didagreelng  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  10595)  to  amend  the 
act  of  Augxist  7,  1956,  70  Stat.  1115,  as 
amended,  providing  for  a  Great  Plains 
conservation  program.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  re^  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report.-  ~ 

'For  fibnfereiice  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Ootober  21,  1969,  p.  30891, 
Congressional  Record.  ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  th^  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  c(onsider  the  report. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
differences  between  the  House  bill  and 
Senate  amendinent  are  generally  of  a 
technical  nature.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute adopts  the  Senate  language,  ex- 
cept in  the  casg  of  fund  limitations. 

The  House  provided  for  an  additional 
authorization  of  $150  million — excluding 
administrative  costs — while  the  Senate 
provided  for  ani  additional  authorization 
of  $250  million-J-including  administrative 
costs.  Administitative  costs  account  for  25 
to  30  percent  of  total  program  costs,  and 
when  administrative  costs  at  these  levels 
are  deducted  from  the  total  Senate  au- 
thorization, thei  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided between  $25  and  $37.5  million  more 
for  cost  sharing  than  the  House  version. 

The  Senate  viersion  also  required  that 
the  $25  million  |annual  limit  of  expendi- 
ture include  Administrative  expenses, 
while  the  House  version  excluded  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

The  fund  Uniitations  under  both  the 
Senate  version  and  the  House  version 
are  completely  adequate,  and  the  confer- 
ence substitute  therefore  Includes  the 
lower  House  version. 

Mr.  President!  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  ' 

The  report  wa^  agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE.  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R»  12964)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,   the  judiciarj-. 


and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

ruix  ruNDUro  roi  kboc 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  was  far  more  than  a 
statement  of  purpose.  In  one  of  its  most 
Important  and  constructive  steps,  a  Com- 
mission was  created  to  provide  adminis- 
trative and  legal  relief  to  individuals  and 
organizations  Involved  in  discriminatory 
suits.  The  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  was  created  in  hope, 
and  charged  with  a  major  responsibility 
and  with  authority  to  pursue  its  goals. 
It  only  lacked  one  thing — suflQcient  funds 
to  hire  the  people  to  handle  Its  load  of 
cases.  The  promise  was  there,  but  through 
no  fault  of  the  Commission's,  that  prom- 
ise was  never  fulfilled. 

Three  years  after  its  inception,  in  1968. 
the  EEOC  had  a  backlog  of  1,675  cases.  It 
had  requested  $7.2  million,  which  would 
have  permitted  it  to  maintain  a  staff  of 
424  persons.  Instead  $6.6  million  was  au- 
thorized, and  389  persons  served  on  the 
staff. 

Therefore,  for  fiscal  1969,  the  Commis- 
sion requested  $13.1  million.  This  would 
have  pennitted  the  hiring  of  an  addi- 
tional 600  persons  to  handle  a  backlog 
which  by  June  of  this  year  totaled  2,556 
cases.  But  the  Congress  authorized  only 
$8.7  million,  and  the  EEOC  had  to  func- 
tion with  a  staff  of  only  579  persons.  Now, 
the  Commission  has  asked  $15.9  million 
for  fiscal  1970.  If  this  request  is  not 
granted,  the  Commission  estimates  it  will 
have  a  backlog  of  4,728  cases  by  June  of 
1970. 

Mr.  President,  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment is  a  fact.  We  do  not  like  to 
admit  it,  but  it  exists,  it  is  widespread, 
and  it  must  be  corrected. 

In  some  cases,  to  be  sure,  emplojmient 
opportunities  are  denied  for  reasons  oth- 
er than  race  or  color  or  creed.  Discrim- 
ination cannot  be  used  as  a  catch-all 
excuse  in  such  cases.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
EEOC— a  task  which  it  has  performed 
admirably  to  date — to  distinguish  such 
cases  and  advise  the  parties  concerned  as 
to  whether  a  court  suit  is  justified.  The 
Commission  has  in  fact  foimd  that  in 
a  little  over  50  percent  of  the  cases 
brought  to  its  attention  there  was  no 
violation  of  the  law. 

In  all  too  many  cases,  however,  charges 
of  discrimination  are  justified.  In  such 
cases  justice  must  be  done.  And  justice 
is  not  done  when  men  and  women  are 
required  to  wait  as  much  as  2  years  jus* 
to  find  out  from  the  Commission  if  they 
have  a  case,  and  may  fUe  suit  in  court. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  today  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  our  entire  judicial 
system.  But  one  of  the  most  significant 
findings  of  the  Elsenhower  Commission 
on  the  causes  of  violence  has  particular 
relevance  here.  According  to  the  Com- 
mission's report,  a  major  cause  of  the 
growing  disrespect  for  law  is  the  In- 
ordinate length  of  time  required  to  se- 
cure punishment  or  redress.  An  Individ- 
ual may  believe  he  has  been  unjustly 


denied  the  most  basic  right  of  all— the 
right  to  work.  He  takes  his  case  to  the 
EEXXJ  and  he  expects  aid  will  be  granted 
within  a  reasonable  time.  If  he  Is  then 
told  he  must  wait  2  years  or  more  before 
being  advised  on  whether  he  may  file 
suit  in  court  to  seek  redress,  the  Ingre- 
dients of  frustration  and  despair  are 
readily  at  hand. 

Frustration  and  despair  need  not  be 
a  part  of  the  process.  EEOC  offers  a 
systematic  administrative  process  by 
which  this  most  urgent  problem  can  be 
handled.  It  can  be  handled  efficiently, 
but  only  if  sufficient  funds  are  provided 
to  do  the  job  which  Congress  has  de- 
fined. 

Having  recognized  the  Immensity  of 
this  problem,  both  economically  and 
morally,  by  enacting  title  vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  establishing  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, we  must  at  long  last  give  the 
full  support  to  the  enforcement  proce- 
dures. The  most  constructive  opportunity 
before  us  is  immediately  to  restore  the 
EEOC  appropriation  to  the  requested 
$15.9  million.  I,  therefore,  fully  support 
the  proposed  timendment,  and  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  also  support  It. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  very  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  observations  and 
for  his  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland. 

As  its  primary  cosponsor,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  to  increase,  to 
the  full  administration  request,  fiscal 
year  1970  funding  for  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportiuiity  Commission.  I  do  so 
both  out  of  deep  personal  conviction,  and 
in  response  to  a  letter  which  President 
Nixon  sent  to  me  only  yesterday,  again 
confirming  his  endorsement  of  this  goal. 
As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  In  passing  the  ap- 
propriations bill  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  judiciary 
and  related  agencies,  approved  only  $11.5 
million  for  the  Commission.  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  Commission  must  have 
the  entire  $15,905,000  requested  by  the 
President  in  his  budget  message;  any- 
thing less  would  be  simply,  and  regret- 
fully, inadequate.  This  amendment,  to 
provide  an  additional  $4,405,000  to  the 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1970,  will  ac- 
complish the  administration's  request 
exactly. 

Mr.  President,  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  was  created  by 
title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
as  an  instrument  effectively  to  provide 
a  means  of  recourse  for  those  individ- 
uals who.  historically,  have  been  denied 
the  economic  aspirations  which  most 
of  us  take  for  granted.  Title  vn,  which 
had  broad  bipartisan  support,  pro- 
hibits— In  all  aspects  of  employment — 
discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  rell- 
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gion  sex,  or  national  origin.  It  author- 
izes the  Commission  to  receive  charges 
of  discrimination  and  to  attempt  to  re- 
solve differences  through  the  informal 
means  of  conciliation  and  persuasion. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  Com- 
mission's activity  has  been  Its  technical 
assistance  program  through  which  busi- 
nesses may  seek  expert  guidance  in  es- 
tablishing equal  employment  personnel 
procedures. 

Without  sufficient  funds,  however,  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission can  handle  neither  the  com- 
plaints currenUy  pending  with  it,  nor 
can  it  usefully  continue  to  serve  those 
businesses  which  come  to  it  voluntarily 
seeking  assistance. 

Unhappily,  the  Commission  has  been 
characterized,  since  its  inception,  by  in- 
adequate funding  and  by  a  rising  back- 
log of  cases.  This  backlog,  which  con- 
tinues to  grow  daily,  can  be  attributed 
directiy  to  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
never  given  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  the  funds  needed 
to  do  the  job  demanded  of  it.  President 
Nixon  and  Congress  have  expressed  the 
conviction  that  there  must  be  jobs  for 
all  Americans  who  want  to  work.  Now^ 
with  this  amendment,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity tnily  to  achieve  some  real  prog- 
ress in  this  area. 

Real  progress,  of  course,  demands  a 
willingness  to  deal  with  the  fact  that 
the  effectiveness  of  titie  vn  is  accord- 
ingly reduced  each  time  an  aggrieved 
party  is  forced  to  wait  urmecessarily  for 
relief.  It  is  this  situation  which  exists 
today,  and  toward  which  this  amend- 
ment is  specifically  directed.  I  am  in- 
formed reliably  that  over  4,000  cases  are 
currently   awaiting   a   decision  by   the 
EEOC,  and  that  the  average  period  of 
time  now  required  for  final  disposition 
ranges  from  between   18  months  to  2 
full  years.  Obviously,  a  victim  of  em- 
ployment discrimination  cannot  afford 
to  wait  for  this  period  of  time.  A  remedy 
that  is  not  readily  available  is,  at  best, 
illusory.  For  the  millions  of  our  citizens 
who  were  given  new  hope  by  the  enact- 
ment of  titie  vn,  the  result  can  be  only 
a  return  to  the  old  feelings  of  frustra- 
tion  and  despair.   For   the  more   than 
15,000  persons  who  are  expected  to  turn 
to  the  Commission  for  assistance  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  alone,  this  situation 
Is  particularly  discouraging. 

What  Is  really  at  issue  in  this  amend- 
ment is  a  consideration  that  is  basic  to 
the  quality  of  American  life  itself — the 
decent,  self-respect  that  goes  with  the 
ability  to  secure  a  job  commensurate  with 
one's  abilities.  Few  goals  so  deserving  of 
high  national  priority  can  be  pursued  at 
such  littie  cost  and  yet  with  such  high 
possible  return  in  contributions  to  the 
national  well-being. 

I  am  persuaded  absolutely  that  there 
Is  compelling  need  for  this  amendment, 
and  I  urge,  most  sincerely,  its  immediate 
and  favorable  adoption. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  personal  letter  of  support 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  wlU  not  read 
the  letter  in  full,  other  than  to  point  out 
that  the  President  fully  and  without 
reservation  supports  the  restoration  of 
the  funds  to  the  full  budget  amount  and 


has  sent  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  dls- 
tingiilshed  majority  leader. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  for  his  courtesy 
in  yielding  to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  WHm;  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  4, 1969. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
MinoHty  Leader,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Hugh;  ThU  is  In  reference  to  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion's appropriation  for  Fiscal  Tear  1970. 

In  my  budget  message  transmitted  to  the 
Congress,  I  requested  that  the  Commission 
be  allowed  a  total  of  $15,905,000  for  Its  FY 
1970  operations.  The  House  reduced  this  fig- 
ure to  •ll.S  million,  and  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  not  seen  fit  to  re- 
store the  cut.  

I  would  be  grateful  for  any  action  you 
might  take  on  the  Senate  floor  to  obtain  the 
full  amount  requested.  The  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Oommlsslon,  while  charged 
with  fulfllUng  a  heavy  task,  has  since  Its  in- 
ception been  consistently  underfunded.  On 
the  very  day  that  It  came  Into  existence,  the 
Commission  had  a  backlog  of  over  two  thou- 
sand cases.  During  the  last  four  years  the 
backlog  has  steadily  mounted,  and  now 
threatens  to  become  unmanageable. 

BBOC's  mission  Is  one  particularly  impor- 
tant to  the  nation's  social  prosperity.  Title 
vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  guaran- 
teed equal  employment  opportunity  to  all 
Americans,  and  that  guarantee  must  not  be 
allowed  to  lapse  for  lack  of  the  relatively 
modest  resources  necessary  to  Its  implemen- 
tation. . 

I  am  sending  this  same  letter  to  the  Ma- 
jority Leader. 

With  warm  regard, 

Richard  Nixon. 


Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
cosponsorlng  the  amendment  and  for 
his  support  of  it.  I  think  that  he  has 
succlnctiy  stated  the  grounds  for  grant- 
ing this  additional  amount  of  money. 

The  President's  letter,  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  had  printed  in  the  Record 
makes  it  perfectiy  clear  again  that  what 
the  President  has  stated  is  one  of  the 
keystones  of  this  administration; 
namely,  that  we  are  not  going  to  con- 
tinue to  foUow.  as  m  the  past,  the  policy 
of  overpromislng  and  underfundmg,  but 
that  we  will  say  what  we  can  do,  and 
then  we  will  do  it.  That  Is  reaUy  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  here  in  a  common- 
sense,  reasonable,  and  economical  kind 

of  way.  ,  , 

We  have  a  problem.  We  have  a  solu- 
tion. Now  vre  have  to  find  the  means  to 
achieve  that  solution. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
tlm^.  tf  the  Senator  wUl  yield  further, 
I  intend  to  suggest  in  a  moment  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

I  make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 

time?  ^    „ 

Mr.  SCOTT.  On  the  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  does  not  have 
enough  time  available. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Then  I  withdraw  that 
request  and  respectfully  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  for  the  quonmi  be 
not  taken  from  the  time  of  either  side. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire if  there  are  any  further  requests 
for  time?  ^     ^    ., 

Mr.  MAITOAS.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes,  and  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  wish  only  to  say  that 
I  heartily  commend  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  his  leadership  in  presenting 
this  amendment,  an  amendment  which 
has  the  strong  backing  of  the  administra- 
tion. It  is  in  keeping  with  the  budget.  It 
Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment     Opportimity      Commission, 
which  is  an  agent  that  is  performing  ex- 
cellent and   valiant  service  in   a  field 
where  we  have  great  work  to  do. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  very  kind  remarks  and  for  his  support 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.  

•The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  back  my  tune. 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

First,  I  want  to  say  that  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee— first  the  subcommit- 
tee handling  the  bill,  and  then  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee— weighed 
these  items  and  requests  very  carefully. 
No  motion  was  made  and  no  request  was 
made,  either  In  the  subcommittee  or  the 
fuU  committee,  to  increase  this  Item. 

I  think  one  of  the  reasons  for  that  was 
that  the  Commission  was  created  in 
1964,  under  the  Civil  Righte  Act  of  1964. 
In  that  same  year  It  was  given  $2,250,- 
000.  In  the  next  fiscal  year  the  amount 
was  increased  to  $3,250,000.  In  1967  the 
appropropriatlon  for  it  was  increased  to 
$5,640,000.  In  1969  it  was  increased  to 
$9,120,000. 

The  House,  In  looking  at  the  figures. 
Increased  the  amount  in  this  year's  ap- 
propriation bUl  to  $11,500,000. 

That  is  a  pretty  substantial  increase. 
Especially  is  that  true  when  it  provides 
for  85  new  positions.  With  the  85  new 
positions  provided  for  with  the  money 
in  the  bUl  now,  together  with  30  positions 
which  are  now  unfilled  and  vacant.  It 
means  that  there  are  115  positions  more 
than  the  Commission  Is  operating  with. 
This  increase  In  the  amount  of  $4.- 
405.000.  if  granted,  would  be  a  total  In- 
crease   this    year    over    last    year    of 
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$6,785,000,  or  ah  increase  of  over  70  per- 
cent. It  will  be  an  increase  of  more  than 
70  percent  in  the  amount  of  money  with 
which  the  Commission  was  operating 
last  year. 

I  think  the  Hbuse  and  the  Senate  have 
been  reasonabfc'  generous.  Taking  into 
account  the  problem  of  finances  and  the 
strain  on  the  budget  and  the  urge  to 
economize  thali  face  us  at  this  time,  a 
70-percent  incrjease  is  a  pretty  good  in- 
crease— so  genferous,  in  fact,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Ap- 
propriations CoBnmittee  of  the  Senate — 
both  the  subcommittee  which  considered 
the  bill  and  tjhe  full  committee  that 
reported  the  bill — felt  the  House  allow- 
ance of  $11,500,000,  an  increase  over 
last  year  of  $2,S80,000,  or  about  20  per- 
cent, was  a  pretty  generous  increase 
Especially  is  th&t  true  with  30  positions 
not  filled  in  the  Commission.  The  money 
provided  by  the  bill  would  give  an  in- 
crease of  85. 

We  feel  we  Have  been  very  consider- 
ate and  just  i»  this  matter.  We  have 
gone  over  the  house  appropriations  in 
the  bill  some  $34,000,000.  If  we  keep  add- 
ing to  i\.  we  ara  going  to  get  out  of  pro- 
portion, in  my  judgment,  with  respect 
to  an  equitable  adjustment  in  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESirtoa  OFFICER  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired 

Mr.  McCLELIlAN.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

With  the  lis] positions  that  wiU  have 
to  be  filled,  witk  the  vacancies  now  ex- 
isting, and  with  the  money  now  provided 
in  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  the  total 
number  of  positions  will  amount  to  664 
That  does  not  include  70  temporary  po- 
sitions that  weri;  granted  on  October  31 
to  help  reduce  trie  backlog. 

We  feel  that  ^ve  have  been  very  just 
and  we  hope  th«  committee  will  be  sus- 
tamed.  The  question  was  raised  in  com- 
mittee, and  we  Kvorked  on  it  very  dili- 
gently. I 

I  yield  3  minjites,  or  such  additional 
time  as  she  may  require,  to  the  distin- 
guished Senatofc-  from  Maine  (Mrs 
Sjoth).  I 

Mrs.  SMITH  df  Maine.  Mr.  President 
as  the  able  chairman  has  so  accurately 
stated,  the  Eq|ial  Job  Opportunities 
Commission  has  provided  for  it  in  this 
bill  85  new  jobs,  In  addition  to  the  many 
vacancies  that  &re  still  unfilled.  Five 
J^onths  of  this  iscal  year  have  passed. 
th^re  are  funds  such  as 
I^gal  research  program 
administrative  money, 
can  be  transferred  and 
-  ways.  If  investigators 
are  needed,  they  3an  be  put  on  by  trans 
ferring  the  mon((y. 

The  agency  ca:  i  cut  back  a  little  from 
that  is  necessary, 
and  Congress  do  not 
direct  this  agency  as  to  how  these  funds 
shall  be  used.  Ii^  other  words,  there  is 
no  earmarking 
There  is  not  any  magic  in  the  figures 
is  no  end  to  the  need 
program,  which  I  have 
the   beginning.    But   I 


In  addition, 
those  for  the 
$1,486,000,    and 
$1,421,000,  which 
used  in   various 


before  us.  There 
in  this  very  good 
supported    from 


would  expect,  from  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  has  said,  that  the  proposals  be- 


fore his  Subcommittee  on  Labor  will  be 
approved.  As  they  are  supported  strongly 
by  the  administration,  they  would  be  ap- 
proved and  would  come  up  in  a  very  early 
supplemental  bill. 

Therefore,  with  these  things  in  mind.  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  equality  of 
opportunity  is  the  birthright  of  all 
Americans.  Our  failure  to  protect  this 
right  must  concern  us  all.  The  guarantee 
of  job  equality— the  right  of  every  citi- 
zen to  have  a  meaningful  job — is  a  basic 
requirement  of  a  healthy  and  dynamic 
society.  It  affects  every  aspect  of  a  per- 
son's life:  it  gives  a  perspective,  and 
therefore  an  incentive,  to  education;  it 
gives  a  vested  interest  in  the  society  and 
therefore  a  personal  interest  in  its  pres- 
ervation and  its  well-being;  it  provides 
personal  security  and  therefore  a  per- 
sonal identity  and  itegrity.  We  must 
strive  to  build  a  better  life  order.  The 
opportunity  to  obtain  worthwhile  em- 
ployment is  essential  to  this  purpose. 

Title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  makes  it  illegal  for  an  employer  "to 
fail  or  refuse  to  hire  or  discharge  any 
individual  because  of  such  individual's 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  ori- 
gin." This  provision  covers  employers, 
employment  agencies,  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  joint  labor-management  ap- 
prenticeship committees.  The  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  enforcement  of 
this  law.  Their  job  is  vitally  important, 
widely  influential,  and  increasingly 
difficult. 

The  Commission's  589-man  staff  can- 
not keep  up  with  the  demand  for  its 
services.  An  individual  who  has  been  il- 
legally discriminated  against  must  wait 
nearly  2  years  before  the  final  disposition 
of  his  complaints- 10  times  the  length 
of  time  prescribed  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  At  the  present  time,  EEOC  has  a 
backlog  of  2,700  cases,  with  an  addi- 
tional 4,000  cases  awaiting  decision. 
Since  its  inception  in  1966.  EEOC  has 
received  almost  44,000  charges  and  has. 
out  of  this  number,  developed  some  26,- 
500  actual  cases,  but  it  has  been  able  to 
dispose  of  only  14,000. 

In  reporting  out  an  appropriation  for 
this  agency  which  is  $4.4  million  less 
than  even  the  amount  the  President  re- 
quested, the  committee  has  failed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  enormity — 
in  size  and  importance — of  the  task  fac- 
ing the  EEOC.  At  the  proposed  level  of 
funding,  the  EEOC  can  only  expect  to 
get  further  and  further  behind. 

In  my  view,  justice  delayed  is  justice 
denied,  and  this  is  as  true  in  the  protec- 
tion of  elemental  human  rights  as  It  is 
in  other  areas  of  the  law.  The  Congress 
must  not  faU  to  appropriate  enough 
funds  to  protect  these  rights. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  increasing  the  appropria- 
tion for  EEDC  in  light  of  the  demon- 
strated crucial  need  for  funds. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  I 
have  cosponsored  and  do  strongly  sup- 
port the  pending  amendment  to  restore 
the  funds  cut  by  the  House  for  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 


Since  beginning  its  operations  in  1965, 
the  Commission  has  been  an  expanding 
agency.  The  number  of  conciliations  un- 
dertaken in  1969  was  10  times  greater 
than  those  undertaken  in  1966.  At  the 
same  time,  the  number  of  cases  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  the  year  awaiting  concili- 
ation quadrupled  between  1966  and  1969. 
The  investigation  and  conciliation  of 
employment  discrimination  charges  is  a 
lengthy  and  involved  process,  but  one 
vitally  important  to  our  society.  At  the 
present  time,  with  its  existing  staff,  it 
takes  the  Commission  nearly  2  years  to 
complete  a  case.  It  is  hoped  that  with 
adequate  staff  at  headquarters  and  in 
the  field  this  period  of  time  will  be  even- 
tually reduced  to  60  days. 

The  House  allowed  $4.4  million  less 
than  the  $15.9  million  requested  by  the 
Commission.  This  lesser  amount  will  not 
cover  the  cost  of  adding  to  the  Commis- 
sion staff  the  personnel  demanded  by  its 
expanding  role. 

The  EEOC  was  established  to  assure 
all  our  citizens  equal  opportunity  to  work 
according  to  their  training  and  ability. 
To  force  those  denied  that  opportunity 
to  wait  2  years  for  vindication  of  their 
rights  is  to  make  a  mockery  of  the  act. 
It  carmot  but  increase  frustrations  and 
encourage  cynicism  among  those  already 
disheartened  by  the  difficulties  that  so 
often  block  the  way  to  equal  participa- 
tion for  all  in  our  economic  well-being. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  justification  material  pro- 
vided me  by  the  EEOC  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  justifi- 
cation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

EQT7AI,  Employment  Opporttjnitt 
Commission 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  cut  the 
President's  FY  1970  request  of  $15,905,000 
for  the  operation  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC)  to  $11.5 
million.  If  sustained,  this  amount  would 
provide  an  increase  of  only  $1.5  million  over 
the  Commission's  FY  1969  authorization 
(after  pay  Increases  and  annuallzatlon ) ,  a 
sum  that  has  proven  woefully  Inadequate. 

The  Commission  currently  has  a  backlog 
of  over  2,500  respondent  cases  which  Is  stead- 
ily mounting.  Victims  of  employment  dis- 
crimination have  to  wait  between  a  year  and 
a  half  to  two  years  for  their  cases  to  be 
processed  by  the  Federal  Government,  de- 
spite the  Congressional  mandate  to  complete 
such  efforts  within  60  days. 

If  the  employment  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  are  to  be  successfully 
Implemented,  the  Commission  must  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  investigators  and  con- 
ciliators to  process  cases  on  a  current  basis. 
We  are  mindful  of  the  country's  budgetary 
problems,  but  we  are  also  mindful  of  the 
$30  billion  that  employment  discrimination 
costs  the  United  States  each  year,  not  to 
mention  the  continuing  damage  done  to  Its 
social  fabric. 

We  respectfully  urge  the  Senate  to  restore 
the  94.4  mUllon  cut  by  the  House,  and  to 
approve  the  full  amount  requested  by  the 
President. 

William  H.  Brown  m. 

ChairTnan. 

Luther  Holcomb, 

Vice  Chairman. 

Vicente  T.  Ximenes. 

Clwtord  L,  Alexander.  Jr., 

Elizabeth  J.  Kuck, 

Com  m  issioners. 
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Investigations  backlog  as  related  to  person- 
nel authorizations  and  budget  appropria- 
tions, fiscal  years  1968.  1969.  and  1970 
(estimate) 

Backlog: 

June  30,  1968 1-  f^^ 

June    30,    1969 2,556 

June 30,  1970  (estimate)  : 

Fiscal  year  1969  budget 'III 

Fiscal  year  1970  request 1. 425 

Personnel : 

1968:  . 

Request«d ^^ 

Authorized   •*''" 

1969 : 

Requested 

Authorized - 

1970: 

Requested 

Authorized 

Budget:  ' 

1^^^-  «7    17(1 

Requested *7, 170 

Authorized  °-^°^ 

^^^^'-  .  11  093 

Requested o' T=n 

Authorized  = 8,750 

1970: 

Requested J?'?2^ 

Authorized  =• 11.500 


1,026 
579 

820 
664 


'  In  thousands.  ^  , 

-Adjusted    to    $9,032    with    supplemental 
pay  Increase  and  annuallzatlon. 
<  House  authorization. 

EquAL   employment   OppoRTVNrrY    Commis- 
sion.   September    10.    1969 

CASELOAD      and      BACKLOG 

A  random  sample  of  cases  indicates  that 
the  average  case  completes  the  investigation 
process  182  days  after  filing  of  the  charge. 
201  more  days  elapse  before  a  decision  is 
rendered,  and  if  reasonable  cause  is  found, 
the  conciliation  process  requires  an  average 
additional  211  or  187  days,  depending  on 
whether  the  Commission's  efforts  are  re- 
spectively successful  or  unsuccessful. 

Thus  the  total  elapsed  time  for  a  case  in 
which  reasonable  cause  has  been  found  and 
conciliation  has  been  successful  averages  20 
months.  Currently  the  Commission  has  a 
backlog  of  approximately  2700  respondent  in- 
vestigations, with  an  additional  4000  re- 
spondent cases  awaiting  decision.  The  figures 
below  show  the  four  year  history  of  the  Com- 
mission's workload.  The  first  seven  months 
of  the  current  calendar  year  indicate  that  the 
rate  of  Incoming  respondent  charges  will  in- 
crease by  approximately  ^i%  during  the 
twelve  month  period. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY  COMMISSION-CASELOAD  STATISTICS  FISCAL  YEARS  1966-70 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1st  quarter 
1970 


New  incoming  charges 

New  charges  fecommended... 
Respondent  investigations: 

On  hand,  beginning  year.. 

Received  during  year 

Completed  during  year.... 

On  hand, end  year 

Respondent  conciliations: 

On  hand,  beginning  year. 

Received  during  year 

Completed  during  year... 


Successful 

Partially  successful. 
Unsuccessful 


8,854 
3,773 


1.207 
642 
561 


214 
68 


9.688 
5.084 

561 
2,875 
1.740 
1.476 

141 
339 
174 


10.095 
6.056 

1.476 
3,709 
3,510 
1,675 

311 
864 
640 


11.720 
9,152 

1,675 
5,874 
4,993 
2.556 

535 
916 
774 


45 
7 
16 


66 
22 
86 


253 

53 

334 


319 

57 

398 


On  hand,  end  year. 


141 


311 


535 


677 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
there  is  a  continuous  appeal  for  law  and 
order.  Usually,  that  appeal  is  made  by 
those  who  claim  they  are  hardworking, 
wholesome  supporters  of  American  tradi- 
tions. But  one  of  our  Nation's  outstand- 
ing traditions  is  the  insistence  of  the 
desire  to  work.  AU  youngsters  are  taught 
to  look  to  the  day  when  they  can  get  out 
and  hold  a  good  job  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  family.  Yet  we  know 
that  all  too  often  qualified  workers  can- 
not fulfill  their  desire.  Women,  blacks, 
Spanish-speaking  migrants,  the  physi- 
caUy  handicapped,  and  .nembers  of  cer- 
tain religious  groups  have  learned  to  ac- 
cept bigotry  in  employment 


to  insure  that  hiring,  promotions,  and 
working  conditions  would  be  equitably 
available  for  every  worker.  Congress  also 
provided,  when  the  Commission  was  cre- 
ated, enough  money  to  begin  exercising 
that  leadership  function  as  vigorously 
as  possible. 

During  1969,  the  agency  has  not  shown 
that  leadership.  It  has  not  continued  the 
kind  of  improvements  in  employment 
practices  that  were  developed  one  or  two 
years  ago.  More  significantly,  this  lack 
in  leadership  has  failed  to  maintain  the 
atmosphere  that  equal  employment  op- 
portunities are  traditional  rights  for 
every  citizen  who  wants  a  job. 

Today,  we  are  considering  the  Com 


to  eliminate  the  patterns  of  historical 
mistreatment.  I  am  concerned  not  only 
about  the  people  who  suffer  from  dis- 
crimination but  also  about  the  need  to 
insure  that  the  Executive  helps  to  re- 
solve such  difficulties.  For  these  reasons. 
I  shall  vote  to  support  the  request  for 
increased  funds.  But  I  will  also  watch 
and  express  my  concern  that  the  Com- 
mission will  be  an  active  force  in  elimi- 
nating the  inequities  of  employment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  us  vote. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fitlbright)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs) .  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
2  556  -     North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Sen- 

i'Ui         IHI?     ator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf).  the 
2943  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman), 

and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH)  are  absent  on  official  business. 
I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  <Mr.  Cranston>.  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  .  the  Senator 
_^^^^^^^    from  Louisiana   <Mr.  Long),  the  Sena- 
^«  tor  from  South  Dakota  ( Mr.  McGovern  ) , 

-     the  Senator  from  Utah  <Mr.  Moss) ,  and 

the    Senator    from    Connecticut     <Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson*  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken>  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Saxbe)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNiCK),  the  Senators  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Fannin  and  Mr.  Ooldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina   'Mr. 


3.497 
2,496 


677 
156 
198 


Total 


43.854 
26,561 


2.489 
1,854 


68 

17 

113 


751 
156 
947 


Manv 'a  father  of  four  who  is  barely  mission's  request  for  an  "^crease  in  its  Thurmond  ),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 

^f^J  .nnnih  L  suDDort  a  family  has  operating  funds.  Let  me  say,  loud  and  tov^^er)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Sen"o^^  tfwSchXrsarShim  forcefully,    that    additional    money    is  ^^^  ^^^^^^   ^^^  ^^,^^^   ,^,   senator 

^n!nv  nromotions  while  he  is  kept  on  criticaUy  needed.                           „<.kine  from    Colorado    (Mr.    Domintck).    the 

Se  same  S  b^au^e  of  discrimination.  Additional  money  '^^^^^^  XToUo^  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  .  and 

jobs  or  can  never  get  a  decent  one  in  the 
first  place  because  of  discrimination. 

Congress  provided  a  remedy  to  those 
who  suffer  from  discrimination  m  em- 
ployment when  it  created  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission.  The 


^nt'lt' to"be  known  that  the  iorwaTd     wou^  t^is  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 


nities  has  got  to  be  provided  in   the 
months  ahead. 

The  inaction  of  recent  months  must 
be  ended.  I  know  that  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous job  to  be  done.  It  cannot  be 
accomplished  if  the  proper  resources  are 


(Mr  Smith)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  ThurmondV 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor  from   South   Carolina   would   vote 

The  result  was  annovmced— yeas  50. 
nays  26,  as  follows: 
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IN4.  138  L^.l 

tBAS— 60 

Anderson 

Ortfln 

MusUe 

Baker 

Harria 

Nelson 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Hu^es 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Inouye 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Percy 

Cannon 

Keotaedy 

Prouty 

Cue 

Mamuaon 

Proxmlro 

Church 

BfaHsfleld 

Schwelker 

Cook 

Mathlas 

Scott 

Dodd 

Mcdarthy 
McOee 

Stevens 

Dole 

Symington 

Eagleton 

MUUer 

Tydlngs 

OoodeU 

Moqdale 

Williams.  N.J. 

Oore 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Oravel 

Muipby 
NJATS— 26 

Allen 

Erylii 

Randolph 

Allott 

Ourbey 

Russell 

Bible 

Hanken 

Smith.  Maine 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hollknd 

Spong 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruaka 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Jon|an,  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McCBellan 
Mclfetyre 

Williams,  Del. 

Eastland 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ellender 

Mui^dt 

NOT  Voting— 24 

Aiken 

aoldwater 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hart  Ice 

Rlblcoff 

Cooper 

Holl  ngs 

Saxbe 

Craaston    — 

Jack  son 

Smith,  ni. 

Domlnlck 

Jord  kn.  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Fannin 

Loni 

Thurmond 

Pong 

McOtvem 

Tower 

Pulbrtght 

Met(jaU 

Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Mati^ias'  amendment  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  MATHIASj  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  aigreed  to. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  i  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  thfe  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  read.  1 

The  PRESIDliNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  (Jlerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  44,  Une  20,  strike  out  "$1,500,000," 
and  Insert  "$2,860.opo."  And  on  page  44,  line 
22,  strike  out  "112,000,000."  and  Insert 
"$20,000,000."  I 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consetit  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINID  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  ' 

The  Chair  heai^  none,  and  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mi.  President,  this  is  an 
item  which  has  b«en  affected,  since  the 
original  consideration  of  this  feature  of 
the  bill,  by  a  rec^t  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  will  considerably  in- 
crease the  actlviti^  of  this  Department 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  there- 
fore is  a  further!  justification  for  the 
restoration — and.  |  may  add,  only  to  the 
budget  figures.       i 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
restore  to  the  flscil  1970  appropriations 
the  full  amount  reiiuested  by  the  admin- 
istration for  title  rv  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

The  administration  requested  $20,000,- 
000  to  carry  out  this  program.  The  House 
and  now  the  Senate  committee  have  re- 


duced that  amoimt  to  $12,000,000.  My 
amendment  would  add  $8,000,000  and 
bring  the  figure  up  to  the  President's 
request. 

The  other  part  of  my  amendment  also 
has  been  read  by  the  clerk. 

On  October  29,  1969,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  declared  in  the  Alexander  against 
Holmes  County  decision  that  "it  is  the 
obligation  of  every  school  district  to 
terminate  dual  school,  systems  at  once 
and  to  operate  now  and  hereafter  only 
unitary  schools."  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  have  pledged  their 
full  cooperation  in  carrying  out  the 
Court's  mandate. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  over 
1,400  school  districts  in  the  17  Southern 
and  border  States  that  do  not  have  uni- 
tary school  systems.  In  the  northern  and 
western  sections  of  the  country,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  approximately  350 
school  systems  with  one  or  more  schools 
having  more  than  50  percent  minority 
student  population.  In  light  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision,  it  is  not  improb- 
able to  assume  that  all  of  these  school 
districts  could  request  assistance  from 
title  IV  during  fiscal  year  1970. 

To  deal  with  the  problem  of  school  de- 
segregation, the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  taken  two 
actions  which  require  a  significant  in- 
cre£ise  in  staff  and  other  resources.  First, 
we  are  trying  to  enforce  the  law  on  a 
truly  nationwide  basis,  instead  of  focus- 
ing mainly  on  the  South.  Second,  we  are 
attempting  to  provide  more  technical  as- 
sistance so  that  it  will  be  easier  for 
school  districts  to  comply  with  the  law. 
Much  of  the  concern  with  compliance  re- 
lates to  uncertainties  as  to  how  to  go 
about  it,  how  to  maintain  quality  educa- 
tion, and  how  to  prepare  students,  teach- 
ers, and  the  commxmlty  for  the  tran- 
sition. The  Office  of  Education  title  IV 
program  assists  local  school  officials  by 
providing  direct  grants  for  the  purpose 
of  training  teachers  and  hiring  con- 
sultants, by  supporting  university  de- 
segregation assistance  centers  and  State 
technical  assistance  imlts,  and  by  mak- 
ing Office  of  Education  specialists  avail- 
able, largely  at  the  regional  level. 

A  reduction  from  the  appropriation 
request  of  $20  million  to  $12  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970  will  have  the  following 
specific  effects  upon  the  assistance  avail- 
able to  requesting  school  districts: 

First.  The  three  regional  university 
desegregation  assistance  centers  planned 
for  the  Northeastern,  Midwestern  and 
Pacific  coast  sections  of  the  coimtry  will 
not  be  fimded. 

Second.  The  nimiber  of  new  State  ed- 
ucation department  desegregation  as- 
sistance units  planned  will  be  reduced 
from  12  to  3  units. 

Third.  Since  no  less  than  half  the  local 
school  board  grants  funded  in  fiscal  year 
1968  will  need  to  continue  for  another 
year  for  full  effect,  less  than  $3  million 
will  be  uncommitted  and  available  for 
direct  assistance  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts— compared  to  a  total  of  $8,689,000 
in  the  original  ai>propriatlon  request — at 
a  time  when  most  districts  will  be  facing 
substantial  desegregation.  Only  63  rather 
than  137  districts  will  be  aided. 


Fourth.  Aside  from  losing  three  po- 
sitions authorized  for  1969,  the  Office  of 
Education  will  not  be  able  to  assign  de- 
segregation assistance  specialists  to  pres- 
ently unserved  geographic  areas  in  need 
of  help.  The  92  new  positions  requested 
were  to  offer  assistance,  on  request,  to 
school  districts  throughout  the  country 
which  must  now  act  to  end  the  dual 
school  system  by  establishing  unitary 
schools. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  volimie  of  the  division's  workload 
has  risen  sharply  since  January  1,  1969. 
In  the  6-month  period  of  January  1, 
1969.  to  June  30,  1969,  all  the  assistance 
resources  funded  under  "Civil  rights  ed- 
ucational activities" — Office  of  Education 
specialists.  State  education  department 
assistance  units,  and  university  desegre- 
gation centers — received  approximately 
2,700  requests  for  help  from  school  dis- 
tricts. This  figure  represents  68  percent, 
well  over  half  of  all  such  requests — 
4,000 — received  during  the  entire  calen- 
dar year  1968.  Most  significant  among 
the  several  reasons  for  this  increase  in 
the  number  of  requests  for  title  TV  as- 
sistance are: 

First,  in  nearly  all  instances  during 
1969,  where  school  districts  have  been 
ordered  to  desegregate  their  school  sys- 
tems, the  courts  have  directed  school  of- 
ficials to  request  assistance  in  developing 
desegregation  plans  from  Office  of  Edu- 
cation specialists.  Since  April  1,  Office  of 
Education  specialists  have  been  involved 
in  assisting  more  than  150  school  districts 
that  were  ordered  by  the  courts  to  seek 
such  aid;  and 

Second,  Congress  has  directed  that 
school  desegregation  be  applied  equally 
in  the  North  and  South.  Until  recently, 
this  division  had  provided  the  bulk  of  its 
assistance  in  the  South.  Thus,  the  num- 
ber of  requests  from  school  districts  in 
the  North  and  West,  which  have  larger 
systems  with  more  complex  problems,  has 
risen. 

This  need  is  great;  more  than  1,400 
school  districts  in  the  Southern  States 
alone  must  move  to  unitary  school  sys- 
tems during  fiscal  year  1970  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  Supreme  Court's  Oc- 
tober 29  decision.  As  these  moves  take 
place,  the  districts  will  be  requesting  the 
assistance  authorized  in  title  IV  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  It  is  anticipated 
that  increased  numbers  of  large  school 
systems  in  the  urban  northern  and 
western  sections  of  the  coimtry  will  need 
and  ask  for  title  TV  assistance  during 
fiscal  year  1970. 

The  nature  of  the  title  IV  program  is 
positive;  it  is  the  kind  of  program  "/hlch 
we  must  expand  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment moves  to  help  our  Nation  deal  with 
today's  complex  domestic  problems.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment,  and  I  can  tPll  the  Senate 
that  the  amendment  has  the  full  back- 
ing of  tlie  President. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
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distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts.   

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  identify  myself  with  the  amend- 
ment that  has  been  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  was  in  touch  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  yester- 
day about  this  very  question,  to  inquire 
about  their  attitude  with  respect  to  rais- 
ing the  limitation  on  the  appropriations 
which  were  available  and  what  this  was 
going  to  mean  in  terms  of  achieving  the 
purposes  of  title  IV. 

As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
brought  out,  I  think  the  importtuit  point 
about  this  whole  provision  is  that  it  is 
entirely  voluntary. 

Title  IV  in  no  way  serves  as  a  club. 
Rather  it  provides  resources  that  are 
needed  in  terms  of  education  and  train- 
ing and  overall  sissistance  to  help  in 
difficult  problems  of  imderstanding  and 
adjustment.  Rather  than  increase  any 
kind  of  friction,  it  will  help  reduce  it. 

We  know  that  there  are  many  different 
commmiltles  which  have  requested  this 
kind  of  help  and  assistance.  But  only 
about  one-half  of  them,  under  present 
appropriations,  will  be  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  title  rv.  With  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  there  undoubtedly 
will  be  even  more  requests,  and  even 
greater  funding  needs. 

Recognizing  that  this  is  an  entirely 
voluntary  program,  and  that  a  school 
district  and  community  can  decide 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  the  whole  purpose  and 
thrust  of  the  amendment  would  provide 
greater  understanding  and  an  easing  of 
restrictions  and  tensions.  I  think  the 
amendment  is  extremely  important.  I 
certainly  hope  Senators  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  will  support  It. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  very  much  for  his  support. 

I  have  no  immediate  request  for  time 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  bill  allows  $12  million  of  the  $20 
'.nillion  revised  request.  I  might  say  that 
the  original  estimate  submitted  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  was  $13,950,000.  The 
House  allowance  and  committee  recom- 
mendation is  an  increase  over  the  1969 
appropriation  of  $1,183  million. 

The  latter  figure  appears  to  me  to  be 
.significant  in  that  it  appears  that  the 
agency  can  increase  the  number  of  its 
permanent  positions,  since  the  commit- 
tee was  informed  that  of  the  $8  million 
restoration  request  approximately 
SI. 200,000  would  be  needed  to  compen- 
sate the  92  additional  positions  requested 
for  fiscal  1970. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  these 
ciuestlons  were  not  raised  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  "There  was  not 
a  motion  made.  There  was  not  an  amend- 
ment offered  on  any  of  these  items.  We 
thought  the  bill  was  satisfactory,  but  if 
it  is  not,  the  Senate  has  the  privilege  of 
overriding  the  committee. 

This  figure  becomes  more  significant 


in  view  of  the  fact  thad  the  $1.2  million 
was  calculated  on  a  full  12  months.  How- 
ever, only  7  months  remain  because 
nearly  5  months  will  have  elapsed  before 
the  bill  becomes  law.  Therefore,  more 
money  would  be  provided  than  contem- 
plated by  the  House  at  the  time  their 
figure  was  approved.  Therefore,  the 
committee  felt  that  the  $12  million  rec- 
ommended would  be  sufficient  in  terms 
of  manning  this  office.  It  is  also  worth- 
while to  pwlnt  out  that  since  fiscal  year 
1965,  and  assuming  the  $12  million  rec- 
ommended in  the  bill  Is  approved,  the 
annual  appropriation  for  this  agency  has 
grown  from  $8  million  to  $12  million. 

As  of  October  31,  1969.  this  office 
was  employing  a  total  of  73  people  out 
of  a  celling  for  1969  of  86  permanent 
positions.  In  other  words,  as  of  Octo- 
ber 31,  1969,  13  positions  were  not  filled. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  demonstrate 
what  the  committee  on  appropriations 
has  allowed.  If  the  $8  million  that  Is 
proposed  to  be  restored  were  agreed 
to,  here  is  what  it  would  do  in  these 
areas :  For  about  74  grants  to  local  school 
boards,  the  Senate  bill  allows  $4,019,350 
or  63  grants.  "This  amendment  would  add 
to  that  and  more  than  double  it. 

With  respect  to  three  university  de- 
segregation centers,  the  House  bill  al- 
lowed and  the  Senate  committee  on 
appropriations  approved  $3,626,000  In 
16  centers. 

For  State  education  agency  technical 
assistance  units,  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided, as  did  the  House,  $2,160,650  and 
27  units.  This  amendment  would  increase 
that  by  $720,350. 

For  technical  services  and  administra- 
tion, the  committee  bill  and  the  House 
bill  provide  $1.5  million.  The  amendment 
would  increase  that  to  $1,350,000. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  is  the  way  the 
Senate  wants  to  increase  these  appro- 
priations, the  Senate  has  that  right. 
However,  I  know  this;  some  of  us  who 
favored  other  programs  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  who  would  like  to 
have  increased  their  programs,  did  not 
do  so  because  we  were  trying  to  hold 
these  figures  down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  myself  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  about  $40  million  over  the  House 
figure.  It  is  a  matter  which  addresses  it- 
self to  the  Senate.  If  the  Senate  wants 
to  increase  it,  the  Senate  has  that  right. 
But  I  think  we  have  provided  adequate 
funds  here  for  the  7  months  that  the 
committee's  figure  of  $12  million  is  going 
to  be  available. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  attend  leadership  meetings 
at  the  White  House  every  week.  The 
President  is  determined  to  stay  within 
the  $192.9  billion  budget,  regardless  of 
what  Congress  does,  in  his  drive  to  con- 
trol inflation.  When  we  increase  the 
funds  for  various  programs,  that  money 


will  have  to  come  out  of  something  else. 
We  should  give  scMne  better  indication  of 
what  we  think  has  a  high  priority  rather 
than  to  raise  every  appropriation  bill 
that  comes  along. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  addition,  the 
President  might  cut  some  of  the  very 
things  that  Senators  would  prefer.  That 
should  be  brought  out.  There  is  so  much 
money,  and  if  the  Senate  wants  to  agree 
to  this  amendment  it  may  mean  doing 
without  another  item  that  may  have  a 
higher  preference.  If  the  Senate  wants 
to  follow  that  course,  there  is  nothing  we 
can  do  about  it.  

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
as  has  been  said,  there  is  $12  million  in 
this  bill  for  this  civil  rights  educational 
program.  "This  is  $653,000  more  than  waa 
appropriated  In  fiscal  1969. 

During  the  hearings,  the  chairman 
asked  how  much  would  actually  be 
needed  to  continue  with  the  present  pro- 
gram, and  the  answer  was  $11,347,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  ruling  by  the 
Supreme  Court  may  alter  the  situation. 
If  this  is  true,  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation request  would  be  considered  by 
Congress  and  no  doubt  approved.  "This 
would  give  a  better  reading  on  the  situa- 
tion after  it  is  determined  what  bear- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  ruling  will  have 
on  this  program. 

I  hope  very  much,  with  the  5  months 
already  gone,  that  we  would  not  ap- 
prove this  amendment,  but  wait  for  the 
supplemental  and  hear  the  results  of  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling. 

Mr.  S'TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me?  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly  so  that  I 
may  ask  for  the  yeas  Eind  nays? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

"The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
brief.  "This  matter  cc«nes  up  as  a  surprise 
to  me.  "The  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  point 
out  clearly  that  nothing  is  yet  known  as 
to  how  much  additional  personnel  will  be 
required  if  there  is  any  genuine  effort  to 
enforce  integration  of  schools  outside  the 
southern  States.  I  have  no  ill  will  about 
it.  I  am  not  critical  of  anyone.  The 
amendment,  however,  is  an  attempt  to  be 
justified  on  the  groimd  that  we  need  the 
extra  money  to  enforce  integration  out- 
side the  South. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania this  question:  Would  the  Sena- 
tor support  an  amendment  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  being  a  mandate  that 
the  money  used  to  enforce  the  law  would 
be  enforced  in  the  East,  the  West,  and 
the  North  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  in 
the  South?  Would  the  Senator  stand  for 
a  national  policy  of  that  kind  on  this 
matter? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  respond  to 
my  good  friend  from  Mississippi  by  say- 
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ing  that  if  th«  Senator  wants  an  amend- 
ment to  be  oCered  stating  that  all  the 
laws  and  all  tke  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  b<  enforced  equally,  without 
fear  or  favor.;  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  I  wouli  support  it. 

Mr.  STEN^JIS.  The  Senator  is  not 
answering  my  question 

Mr.  SCOTTj.  I  thought  I  would  go  fur- 
ther with  my]  answer  than  the  Senator 
asked  me. 


Mr.  STENNlIS.  This  is  a  practical  mat- 
ter now.  The  Senator  is  asking  for  money, 
in  his  own  statement,  to  enforce  the  in- 
tegration of  tchools  outside  the  South. 
I  am  interested  in  finding  out  whether 
the  Senator  would  support  an  amend- 
ment here  thajt  clearly  stated  that  we  will 
proceed  with  fen  equal  degree  of  fairness 
outside  the  southern  areas,  as  well  as  in 
the  southeml  areas.  Can  the  Senator 
answer  that? | 

Mr.  SCOTTf.  The  Senator  would  nor- 
mally object  Uo  such  a  provision  as  being 
legislation  onj  an  appropriation  bill,  but 
if  the  Senator  wishes  an  amendment  to 
eontain  such  iirords  as,  "This  amendment 
shall  -be  enf()rced  with  equal  fairness 
and  equal  diligence  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States]"  I  would  agree  to  it.  That 
Is  what  the  aupreme  Court  says. 

Mr.  STENNttS.  No.  The  Supreme  Court 
did  not  mention  anything  about  any  re- 
gional law — itot  this  last  case,  or  any 
other  case,  piere  has  been  no  case 
brought  to  it  py  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice that  raises  that  issue. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  I  am  not  being 
personal  about  this,  but  the  Senator  says 
there  are  3501  schools  outside  the  South 
which  have  n^ore  than  a  50-percent  mi- 
nority student  population. 

I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
other  day  thfit  there  were  106  schools 
in  Chicago  al()ne  which  have  100  percent 
black  studentj  population. 

I  judge  thajt  is  far  more  than  any  of 
the  350  schools  outside  the  South  that 
are  more  thah  50  percent.  I  judge  that 
there  are  many  a  hundred — although  I 
do  not  have  |  the  exact  figures — I  said 
106  in  Chicago  alone — or  in  another  ap- 
propriation bill  where  it  is  more  relevant 
or  pertinent  find  I  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  a  ong  that  line.  So  far  as  he 
went,  I  thanl;  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  his  support. 

Mr.  Presiddnt,  on  this  matter  of  uni- 
tary schools,  he  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  a  decis  on — and  I  speak  with  all 
deference  to  t  le  Court — requiring  a  uni- 
tary system.  I ,  did  not  say  what  a  unitary 
system  was,  n  )r  did  it  say  what  a  unitary 
system  is.  Tt.e  judges  in  New  Orleans 
will  have  to  decide  that,  I  assume.  But 
these  are  major  legal  questions  that  the 
new  employee  s  cannot  decide.  They  can- 
not contribute  a  thing  to  it.  There  are 
many  major  legal  decisions  which  will 
have  to  be  mide  before  this  matter  can 
proceed  any  further. 

Therefore,  :  think  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  made  a  sound  de- 
cision, just  to  stay  this  thing  and  let  us 
see  where  we  are,  let  us  find  out  what  a 
unitary  systepi  is,  let  us  see  what  will 
actually  be  dc^ne,  in  good  faith,  and  with 
diligence,  thioughout  the  Nation;  and 
then  we  will  a  ppropriate  plenty  of  money 
and  allow  plei  ity  of  employees.  There  has 
been  virtually  nothing  done  so  far.  We 


talk  about  needing  more.  A  lot  more  will 
be  needed  if  we  are  really  going  even  to 
think  according  to  some  of  the  comments 
made  here  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  got  in  some  facts  in 
my  speech  of  October  16  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  this  year.  There  is  no  need  to 
repeat  all  of  them  here.  There  is  not  even 
time  to  look  for  the  statistics  but  it  shows 
an  alarming  set  of  facts,  where  every- 
thing has  been  concentrated  in  one  area 
of  the  country  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

The  other  day,  I  looked  into  this  more 
recent  case,  and  there  was  not  one  word 
said  about  defining  what  is  a  unitary  sys- 
tem, or  when  it  meets  the  requirements. 
What  is  it?  There  is  no  word  said  about 
it  in  the  national  law.  We  should  hold 
back  all  the  way  down  the  line  on  this. 
I  think  it  will  continue  to  be  largely  until 
we  get  some  kind  of  congressional  act. 
Let  us  not  get  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
If  this  is  to  be  a  nationwide  policy,  then 
we  will  help  to  get  plenty  of  money.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
means  what  he  says,  that  he  will  help 
get  it.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
this  question :  As  I  understand,  even  prior 
to  the  time  of  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision,  in  1967  there  were 
some  1,400  applications.  In  1968,  there 
were  4,000.  In  1968  there  was  some  $10 
million  appropriated  for  the  4,000  appli- 
cations. In  1969.  the  best  estimate  we 
could  get  from  HEW  was  between  7,000 
and  8,000  applications.  That  is  without 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision. 

The  increase  in  the  appropriations  in 
the  House-passed  bill  before  us  provides 
for  less  than  $2  million  additional  funds. 
So  that  the  best  information  we  have 
been  able  to  receive,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  that  linder  the  existing  situation,  at 
best  only  one  out  of  two  applications 
will  be  funded  by  HEW.  Is  that  the  im- 
pression of  the  Senator  from  Permsyl- 
vania? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes,  that  is  my  impres- 
sion. I  am  the  more  convinced,  after 
hearing  the  debate  here,  that  if  we  are 
going  to  implement  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Coixrt — as  indeed  we  must — 
this  is  the  minimal  amoimt  of  money 
with  which  we  can  get  along. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  One  additional  point. 
Does  the  Senator  not  agree  with  me  that 
title  rv,  unlike  title  VI,  is  a  completely 
voluntary  title?  Title  VI  is  mandatory 
under  the  act,  but  title  IV  is  completely 
volimtary.  Therefore  this  amendment 
will  in  no  way  require  any  school  dis- 
tricts to  take  any  additional  action.  It 
will  provide  additional  kinds  of  services 
in  terms  of  advice,  personnel,  education, 
and  university  funded  programs  which 
will  be  available  in  the  school  districts  in 
the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South.  Let 
me  add  parenthetically  that  I  think  the 
point  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
well  taken — that  we  should  be  equally 
concerned  with  ending  segregated 
schools  in  the  North  and  other  areas  be- 
sides the  South.  This  amendment  will 
provide  additional  funds  to  lessen  fric- 
tion, and  to  smooth  these  kinds  of  ad- 
justments which  are  necessary. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  entirely  correct.  This  is  a  pro- 


gram of  assistance  to  school  districts.  It 
does  not  involve  any  discussion  of  fund 
cutoffs  at  all.  It  is  a  voluntary  program, 
a  program  made  necessary  by  the  South 
on  the  branch  of  Government  as  it  seems 
to  me  the  branch  of  Government,  must 
in  good  faith,  comply — that  is  the  exec- 
utive branch — which  is  seeking  to  save 
money  and  make  sure  that  we  adhere  to 
a  given  budget  limitation.  This  particu- 
lar request  does  not  exceed  the  budg- 
etary limit. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  administration  is 
supporting  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  administration  is 
fully  and  completely  supporting  that  re- 
quest, yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  imderstand,  it 
was  actually  a  request  of  the  President. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  This  is  a  request  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  certainly  hope 
that 

Mr.  SCOTT.  By  way  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  the  request  would  be  supported. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes. 

JT3LL     FUNDING     FOR     TITLE     IV 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  title  rv  program  repre- 
sents a  many-pronged  approach  to  the 
problem  of  desegregation.  Many  school 
districts  throughout  the  Nation  have 
been  found  in  violation  of  the  law  in  re- 
cent years,  either  by  virtue  of  de  jure  or 
de  facto  segregation.  But  while  a  court 
can  tell  a  school  district  what  must  be 
done,  it  does  not  have  the  capability  or 
the  expertise,  in  most  cases,  to  suggest 
how  it  should  be  done. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  OfBce  of 
Education,  therefore,  is  to  provide  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  schools  in  their 
efforts  to  comply  with  the  law.  Under 
title  rv,  for  example,  grants  are  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers,  and 
for  hiring  consultants  on  school  transi- 
tion and  community  relations.  Support 
is  provided  to  imiversity  desegregation 
assistance  centers.  OfiBce  of  Education 
specialists  are  made  available  at  the  re- 
gional level  to  advise  local  school  oflBcials. 
All  of  this  work  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
the  communities  involved,  and  is  essen- 
tial to  a  smooth  transition  and  the  main- 
tenance of  high  educational  standards. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  asked  for 
$20  million  for  the  title  rV  program.  The 
biU  presently  before  us  reduces  that  ap- 
propriation to  $12  million.  Twelve  million 
dollars  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  De- 
partment's needs  even  prior  to  the  Oc- 
tober 29  Supreme  Court  decision,  Alex- 
ander against  Holmes  County.  Since  the 
decision,  however,  the  needs  have  grown 
dramatically.  We  caimot  permit  the  De- 
partment to  function  with  only  $3  million 
available  for  new  obligations  and  local 
assistance  programs  at  a  time  when  hun- 
dreds of  new  districts  will  be  facing  sub- 
stantial desegregation  requirements.  We 
cannot  leave  the  Department  unable  to 
hiifi  new  desegregation  assistance  spe- 
cialists at  a  time  when  the  demand  for 
them  is  greater  than  ever  before.  We 
cannot  require  the  Department  to  can- 
cel— for  budgetary  reasons — three  re- 
gional university  desegregation  assist- 
ance centers  for  the  Northeast,  Midwest, 
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and  Pacific  coast  sections  at  a  time 
when  the  pressure  will  be  upon  all  sec- 
tors of  the  Nation  to  meet  desegregation 
orders. 

A  $20  million  appropriation  would 
make  possible  137  grants  to  local  school 
boards,  36  State  department  of  educa- 
tion assistance  units,  10  university  In- 
stitutes and  19  university  assistance  cen- 
ters, plus  nearly  $3  million  for  technical 
services  and  administration  as  needed. 
Even  these  are  modest  requirements.  But 
they  must  be  met  if  the  law  of  the  land 
is  to  be  enforced.  They  must  be  met  if 
quality  education  is  to  be  provided  to  all 
our  children.  And  they  must  be  met  if 
the  transition  to  desegregated  facilities 
is  to  be  made  peacefully  and  productively 
in  those  communities  where  a  potential 
for  disruption  exists. 

The  need  is  great.  The  proper  course 
is  clear.  I  hope  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment will  be  overwhelmingly  adopted. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  I  have  not 
used. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  armoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fuxbright)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS),  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Jordan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Sparkman), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUCH)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  .  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  Long  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  <Mr.  Magntison),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCar- 
thy), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK),  the  Senators  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  and  Mr.  Gk)LD- 
WATER),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Fong),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  <Mr. 
Mathias)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  51, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 

[No.  139  Leg.] 
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Allott 

Griffin 

Muskle 

Baker 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Bellmon 

Harris 

Packwood 

Bible 

Hart 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Hatneld 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Percy 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Case 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Mansfield 

Randolph 

Cook 

McGee 

Schwelker 

Dodd 

Mclntyre 

Scott 

Dole 

Miller 

Spong 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Symington 

Ooodell 

Montoya 

Tidings 

Gore 

Mundt 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gravel 

Murphy 
NAYS— 22 

Young,  Ohio 

Allen 

Ellender 

Smith.  Maine 

Anderson 

Ervln 

Stennls 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Talmadge 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Thurmond 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Wintams.  Del. 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Eastland 

Russell 

NOT  VOTINC3 — 27 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Bayh 

Holllngs 

Moss 

Cooper 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

Cranston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Saxbe 

Dominick 

Long 

Smith,  111. 

Fannin 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Fong 

Mathias 

Stevens 

Fulbrlght 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Goldwater 

McGovern 

Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Scott's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  making  appropriation 
for  a  weather  ship  for  New  England,  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  proposes 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  29,  line  11,  after  "eqiilpment; " 
Insert  "the  acquisition,  commissioning,  auad 
operation  of  a  weather  ship;". 

On  page  28,  Une  12,  strike  out  "$4,385,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "86,185,000". 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  New 
England  is  in  a  particularly  exposed  posi- 
tion when  it  comes  to  violent  storms. 
During  the  summer  and  fall  months  of 
the  year  the  coast  is  hit  by  vicious  hur- 
ricanes. Northeast  blizzards  sweep  up  the 
coast  once,  twice,  and  sometimes  more 
during  the  long  winter  months. 

Science  has  found  no  way  to  dissipate 
these  storms  before  they  reach  the  main- 
land, bringing  with  them  a  trail  of  death 
and  economic  disaster.  But  the  commis- 
sioning of  a  weather  ship,  which  would  be 


permanently  stationed  In  the  waters  be- 
tween Cape  Hatteras  and  Nantucket 
Island,  could  provide  New  England  and 
the  whole  northetistem  section  of  the 
Nation  with  vastly  improved  weather 
forecasting  information.  The  data  pro- 
vided by  such  a  ship  would  save  many 
lives,  and  avert  much  economic  loss  when 
these  storms  strike. 

New  England's  last  encovmter  with 
"killer"  storms  occurred  last  winter  when 
snow  storms  struck  repeatedly  and  with- 
out warning,  bringing  loss  of  life  and 
great  economic  destruction  to  New  York 
and  the  New  England  area.  Elstlmates  of 
property  loss  In  this  series  of  storms  alone 
runs  as  high  as  $100  million. 

Dr.  Robert  N.  White,  the  Administra- 
tor of  ESSA,  and  Dr.  George  Cressman. 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Weather  Bu- 
reau, who  have  conferred  with  me  about 
this  problem,  agreed  that  New  England 
needs  the  protection  which  a  weather 
ship  would  provide.  They  and  a  number 
of  other  prominent  meteorologists  share 
the  conviction  that  the  commissioning  of 
a  weather  ship  would  enable  the  Weather 
Bureau  to  keep  the  northeast  section  of 
the  country  far  better  informed  about 
the  approach  of  these  storms,  and  their 
Intensity.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  to  that  effect  from  Dr.  White  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

V.S.  Department  or  Commerce, 

Rockville,  Md.,  April  4, 1969. 
Hon.  Edward  W.  Brooke, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Brooke:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  31.  Dr.  (Pressman  and  I  wel- 
comed the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
and  other  members  of  the  New  England  Con- 
gressional delegation  to  review  the  past  win- 
ter's weather  forecasting  of  heavy  snows  In 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  country. 

As  a  follownp  to  our  meeting  I  have  now 
sent  forward  to  the  Coast  Guard  a  formal 
letter  requesting  their  serious  consideration 
of  acquiring  a  weather  ship  for  the  ocean 
area  south  of  New  England. 
Sincerely  ycmrs, 

Robert  M.  WnrrE, 

Administrator. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  only  problem  with 
the  program  I  suggest  has  arisen  not  on 
the  merits  of  the  case,  but  on  its  cost. 
Funds  for  the  ship  were  not  included  in 
the  original  budget  request,  and  there  Is 
an  understandable  reluctance  to  increase 
expenditures  in  view  of  the  tight  budg- 
etary restrictions  under  which  our  Gov- 
ernment is  presently  operating. 

But  in  this  instance  we  are  dealing 
with  pennies  in  terms  of  the  appropria- 
tions bill  as  a  whole.  The  initial  cost  of 
the  installation  and  staffing  of  the 
weather  ship  would  inm  no  more  than 
$1.8  million.  The  annual  recurring  ex- 
penditure would  range  between  $500,000 
and  $600,000.  Such  a  sum  is  small  indeed 
when  meEisured  against  the  good  that 
this  appropriation  would  do.  the  protec- 
tion of  property  it  would  give,  and  above 
all  the  lives  it  would  save. 

I  suggest  that  in  these  terms  an  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose,  this  year,  is 
consistent  with  the  true  economy  which 
we  all  seek.  As  further  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  my  argument,  I  submit  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "False  Economy,"  brocui- 
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cast  over  ra^o  station  WBZ,  Boston, 
Mass..  on  March  4  and  5,  1969:  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Forecasting  Oap." 
published  in  the  Boston  Herald  Ln  March 
1969;  and  ao  editorial  entitled  "Snow 
Disaster  InqxijBst."  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  tt  February  13,  1969.  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  thfe  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

[An  editorial  A-om  radio  station  WBZ,  Bea- 
ton.  3^ass.,   Mar.   4.    1969) 

ffAlSS    ECONOMT 


Weather  haaj  been  the  number  one  Issue 
around  New  Etigl&nd  these  past  few  weelcs. 
And  the  situation  has  focused  attention  on  a 
long-standing  broblem  that  can  and  should 
be  corrected.  Weather  forecasters  Just  can't 
give  us  accurate  information  on  some  storms. 
And  the  reaso^  for  this  is  lack  of  weather 
data  from  out  in  the  ocean. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  weather 
ships  or  even  puoys  stationed  in  that  huge 
stretch  of  oce^  below  New  England  which 
Is  so  crucial  ^n  keeping  tabs  on  coastal 
itorm^.^^ccurite  forecasts  won't  make  it 
^ow  oc  blow  lany  less.  But  they  can  help 
public  officials,  private  industry  and  you  and 
me  to  be  proqerly  prepared.  'That  can  save 
money  and  a  lot  of  human  misery.  In  the 
hurricane  season,  good  forecasts  can  mean 
the  difference  between  life  and  death. 

This  offshoie  information  blackout  is 
something  our  WBZ  meteorologists  have  been 
grumbUng  abciut  for  a  long  tUne.  The  last 
three  weeks  have  driven  the  point  home  to 
many  people.  Most  encouraging  was  Sen.  Ed- 
ward Brooke's  letter  to  the  U.S.  Weather  Bu- 
reau asking  remedial  action.  The  head  of  the 
bureau  in  Wasbington,  Dr.  George  Cressman, 
is  fully  aware  if  the  problem.  He  told  us  he's 
working  on  a  package  that  would  include  a 
weather  ship,  expanded  aerial  reconnaissance 
and  added  reports  from  shipping  In  the  area. 
The  problem  Ip  money.  Dr.  Cressman  puts 
the  cost  of  thla  added  service  at  slightly  over 
$3  million  a  year,  at  a  time  when  the  agency 
is  being  forced  to  cut  back.  But  we  think 
there's  such  a  I  thing  as  false  economy.  And 
in  light  of  the  benefits  to  the  huge  popula- 
tion affected.  Ifrom  New  Jersey  northward 
through  New  Bngland,  false  economy  is  Just 
what  failure  toj provide  ttiia  service  would  be. 

The  Nixon  Xdmlnlstration  and  Congress 
should  be  tola  In  no  uncertain  terms  the 
public  wants  ,  the  Commerce  Department 
budget  expanded  to  provide  the  necessary 
money  In  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

(Prom  the  $oeton  Herald,  March  1969) 
THt  Forecasting  Gap 

Man  has  not  yet  learned  to  control  the 
weather,  and  ^metlmes — as  in  this  year's 
February  stomas — he  cannot  even  forecast  it 
adequately.  B|it  perhape  the  weatherman 
does  not  deeertte  to  be  the  scapegoat  the  dis- 
gruntled publl^  often  seeks  to  make  him. 

Obviously  a  feieteorologlst's  predictions  are 
no  better  than  the  Information  on  which  they 
are  based.  The  Weather  Bureau  knows  what 
is  happening  a|t  Cape  Hatteras,  North  Caro- 
line, at  Nantuqket  Island  and  at  Logan  Air- 
port in  Boston!  because  it  has  weather  sta- 
tions there.  Ehit  the  weather  can  change 
significantly  between  these  points,  and  an 
East  Coast  st<irm  that  wm  nasty  at  Cape 
Hatteras  can  be  vicious  by  the  time  it  moves 
up  to  Nantuckot  and  Boston. 

Sen.  Edward]  W.  Brooke  of  Massachusetts 
has  called  on  Ithe  government  to  plug  this 
"dangerous  gaj^"  in  the  weather  forecasting 
system  for  NeW  England.  He  is  urging  that 
either  a  weather  ship  or  a  series  of  meteoro- 
logical buoys  Ije  placed  off  the  coast  to  pro- 
vide better  tr^king  of  storms  that  affect 
New  England,  ^e  suggests  the  President  re- 


quest a  supplementary  appropriation  from 
CongreoB  bo  these  facilities  can  be  installed 
immediately. 

Senator  Brooke's  proposal  makes  sense.  A 
major  storm  can  be  extremely  costly,  both  in 
lives  and  dollars.  But  the  cost  can  be  re- 
duced If  individuals  and  their  governments 
can  make  adequate  storm  preparations.  And 
for  this  they  need  adequate  warnings.  An 
improved  storm-tracking  system  alcng  the 
East  Coast  would  be  lees  an  expense  than  an 
investment. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Peb.  13,  1969] 
Snow  Disastkr  Inqxtest 

Like  the  electric  power  blackout  of  1966, 
last  Sunday's  snowstorm  provided  alarming 
proof  of  how  inadequately  prepared  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  is  for  a  major  emer- 
gency. 

The  seriousness  of  the  problems  exposed 
makes  it  particularly  \uifortunate  that  ma- 
neuvering for  political  advantage  has  al- 
ready begun  to  dominate  discussion  of  what 
went  wrong.  The  real  need  Is  for  an  im- 
partial, orderly  inqvilry  into  the  situation  to 
diagnose  the  errors  and  make  reconunenda- 
tions  for  the  future. 

Since  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut were  primarily  affected,  the  Gover- 
nors of  all  three  states  would  be  well  advised 
to  Join  in  naming  a  high-level  study  group 
and  providing  it  with  needed  financing  and 
technical  staff.  Out  of  such  a  regional  ap- 
proach might  come  sound  answers  to  the 
Interrelated  problems  the  storm  brought  to 
urban  and  suburban  areas. 

Even  now,  however,  it  Is  apparent  that  the 
single  most  important  error  In  the  city  and 
its  environs  was  the  failure — no  later  than 
noon  last  Sunday — to  ban  motor  vehicles 
from  the  streets,  as  Mayor  Wagner  did  in  the 
five  boroughs  In  1961.  The  result  of  this  fail- 
ure was  that  hundreds  of  important  routes — 
from  the  Tappan  Zee  bridge  on  the  State 
Thruway  to  the  Van  Wyck  Expressway  in 
Queens — were  made  impassable  at  least  as 
much  by  abandoned  cars  and  trucks  as  by 
the  huge  volume  of  snow.  Unfortunately,  no 
metropolitan  areawide  coordinating  body 
can  now  order  such  a  ban,  but  this  week's 
events  argue  strongly  for  giving  the  present 
Ineffectual  Metropolitan  Regional  Council 
special  powers  for  emergencies. 

The  shortages  of  men  and  equipment  for 
the  cleanup  Job  In  the  city  and  many  sub- 
urbs point  to  organizational  weaknesses.  On 
Tuesday,  for  example,  this  commxuilty  of 
eight  million  was  able  to  recruit  only  1,500 
persons — aside  from  regular  Sanitation  De- 
partment personnel — to  help  break  the  snow 
blockade.  Yet  New  York  City  has  many  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  could  have  been 
hired — the  hard-core  unemployed  capable  of 
physical  labor,  longshoremen  and  truckers 
idled  for  many  weeks  by  the  dock  strike,  tens 
of  thousands  of  healthy  college  students  and 
others.  After  the  comparable  snowfall  in 
1961  the  number  of  extra  men  used  was  five 
times  as  great. 

Part  of  the  recruiting  difficulty  this  time 
may  have  been  the  relatively  low  wage  of- 
fered— $2.50  an  hour.  Just  a  little  more  than 
half  the  normal  pay  of  sanitation  workers. 
But  there  is  also  a  plain  need  for  better 
stand-by  arrangements  with  unions  and  em- 
ployment services  to  get  lists  of  persons  who 
might  be  called  on  for  quick  help  In  a  crisis. 
Needed,  too,  is  an  Inventory  of  privately 
owned  bulldozers  and  similar  equipment  that 
might  be  mobilized  speedily. 

The  metropolitan  area's  railroads — among 
which  the  Long  Island  predictably  suffered 
the  worst  debacle  and  failed  the  largest  num- 
ber of  long-suffering  passengers — have  much 
to  learn  from  the  EJrie-Lackawanna  whose 
sterling  performance  is  one  of  the  few  bright 
spots  In  an  otherwise  dismal  record.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  railroad's  labor  relations  and 
to  the  workers  Involved  that  ao  many  of  its 


employes  reported  voluntarUy  Saturday 
night  and  afterward  to  keep  the  trains  roll- 
ing. The  techniques  used  by  the  Erie-Lacka- 
wanna must  be  made  standard  procedure 
on  the  other  lines  serving  the  city,  particu- 
larly the  Long  Island. 

The  airlines  and  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority bear  a  heavy  responsibility  for  the 
Inconvenience  and  worse  suffered — often  for 
48  hours  or  longer — by  the  6,000  people 
marooned  at  Kennedy  Airport.  The  airlines 
are  notorioxis  for  assuring  inquirers  that 
planes  will  fly  and  that  passengers  should  go 
out  to  the  airport  even  when  there  is  serious 
question  about  the  weather.  One  reason  is 
that  the  airlines  apparently  suffer  no  loss 
and  pay  no  damages  to  those  they  disap- 
point— or  make  Involuntary  prisoners. 

The  gruesome  experience  of  those  who  un- 
derwent the  ordeal  at  Kennedy  Airport  dem- 
onstrated how  grossly  Inadequate  are  air- 
port preparations  for  any  such  major  stalling 
of  air  and  ground  traffic.  Pan  American 
World  Airways  did  finally  get  some  people 
away  by  commercial  helicopter  Monday  eve- 
ning, but  it  was  a  colossal  faUure  of  imagina- 
tion that  no  official  request  was  made  for 
evacuation  and  food  delivery  by  military 
helicopters  based  in  this  district. 

The  whole  dismal  story  of  the  mishandling 
of  this  emergency — In  many  suburbs  as  well 
as  in  the  city — was  the  product  of  inadequate 
foresight,  bureaucratic  complacency  fed  by 
misleading  weather  reports,  lack  of  needed 
areawide  leadership  and  Incredible  business- 
as-usual  attitudes  In  many  quarters,  private 
as  well  as  governmental.  Now  Is  not  too  early 
to  begin  rectifying  the  appalling  weaknesses 
that  have  been  uncovered,  weaknesses  that 
In  a  future  emergency  could  threaten  the 
safety  and  lives  of  even  more  New  Yorkers 
than  sxiffered  after  Sunday's  snowfall. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
Senate  give  favorable  consideration  to 
this  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
this  item  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  best  informa- 
tion I  have  been  able  to  obtain  is  that  a 
decision  as  to  the  action  to  be  taken  is 
expected  about  November  14.  It  is  further 
Indicated  that  the  Coast  Guard  will  be 
furnishing  $1  million  toward  the  proj- 
ect; and  the  Coast  Guard  appropriation 
comes  through  the  Transportation  Sub- 
committee. The  remainder,  or  $800,000, 
is  provided  by  ESSA  and  the  Weather 
Bureau,  and  is  being  considered  together 
with  other  hurricane  supplementals. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment on  the  need  for  this  weather  ship, 
and  support  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  h^teissachusetts  in  his  desire  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds.  I  hope  there 
will  be  a  budget  estimate,  so  that  action 
can  be  taken  in  the  near  future,  in  an 
early  supplemental  bill. 

I  would,  however,  suggest  that  the 
Senator  not  press  for  the  amendment  on 
this  bill,  but  wait  for  the  budget 
estimate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  such  time  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  bringing  this  very  important  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate:  but  I 
hope  that  he  will  subscribe  to  the  rec- 
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ommendation  made  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maine.  I  think  we 
would  have  a  much  better  chance  later, 
in  a  supplemental  bill,  once  we  obtain 
a  budget  estimate. 

I  would  not  wish  to  see  this  amend- 
ment go  down  in  defeat,  because  it  is  a 
necessary  item  which  should  be  brought 
about;  but  I  am  afraid  if  it  were  de- 
feated on  the  floor  today,  the  repercus- 
sions would  not  be  favorable  to  us  at 

all. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  subscribe 
to  the  recommendation  made.  I  think  it 
is  a  fine  thing  that  the  Senator  brought 
the  matter  to  our  attention.  However,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Senator  will  not 
press  it  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Maine 
and  Rhode  Island  for  their  words  of  en- 
couragement. 

I  certainly  will  take  their  advice.  I 
hope  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
will  include  the  item  in  the  budget  and 
that  we  can  consider  it  in  the  supple- 
mental budget. 

The  equipment  is  sorely  needed  for 
the  entire  eastern  coast.  We  all  remem- 
ber that  after  the  devastating  Camille 
hurricane,  the  President  stated  strong- 
ly that  there  was  a  great  need  for  a  bet- 
ter weather  warning  system  in  the  coun- 
try. 

We  are  very  hopeful  that  we  can  have 
this  item  approved  in  the  supplemental 
budget. 

Based  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine, 
I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  hour 
still  remains  on  the  bill.  Do  the  Senators 
yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  there 
is  one  item  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  which  I  be- 
lieve deserves  some  notice  and  some 
discussion  at  this  point.  One  of  the 
most  important  smd  vital  dimensions  of 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  was  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice. The  report  of  the  National  Crime 
Commission  in  1967  and  the  imanimous 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  us  in  the  Criminal  Laws 
Subcommittee  demonstrated  the  press- 
ing national  need  for  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts  in  the  field  of  crime 
prevention  and  control.  Whereas,  in 
every  other  kind  of  public  and  private 
endeavor  a  significant  portion  of  the 


available  resources  has  been  allocated 
to  R.  &  D.  activities,  the  t&ct  was  that 
before  1968  only  a  mlnlscule  percentage 
of  the  amount  spent  on  our  anticrime 
activities  was  spent  on  R.  &  D.  The 
establishment  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  first  time  gave  us  hope  that 
we  would  be  able  to  answer  the  many 
unanswered  questions  about  crime  in 
the  United  States,  that  we  would  be  able 
to  utilize  the  latest  developments  in  sci- 
ence and  technology  in  the  fight  against 
crime,  and  that  we  would  be  sUile  to 
take  advantage  of  the  great  store  of 
expertise  in  many  different  disciplines 
in  our  universities,  in  our  corporations, 
in  private  research  organizations  and  in 
Government  agencies. 

Although  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
we  had  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
at  least  $10  million  for  fiscal  1969,  the 
actual  appropriation  last  year  was  only 
$3  million.  This  year  the  Department  of 
Justice  requested  $20.9  million  for  the 
National   Institute,   which,    considering 
the  amount  the  Nation  as  a  whole  spends 
on  anticrime  functions,  and  considering 
the  usual  ratios  for  R.  &  D.  work,  is  really 
still  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  It  did  reason- 
ably  reflect  the  expansion  which  was 
requested  for  all  activities  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
which  received  just  imder  $60  million  in 
fiscal  1969,  compared  to  a  1970  request 
of  just  under  $300  million.  Unfortunately 
the   House   of   Representatives   ignored 
the  vital  nature  of  this  activity  and  al- 
lowed an  appropriation  of  only  $7  mil- 
lion. The  Department   of   Justice   very 
properly  objected  to  this  most  damaging 
reduction  and  requested  full  restoration 
in  the  Senate  of  the  $13.4  million  cut. 
Taking  full  cognizance  of  the  House  po- 
sition, the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  moved  prudently  by  proposing 
a  compromise  which  would  restore  half 
of  the  House  cut.  leaving  the  institute 
with  a  1970  appropriation  of  $14  million. 
This  is  still  a  very  minimal  amount  in 
relation  to  the  need,  but  I  am  pleased 
that  the  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  have  recc«nized  this  need  at 
least  to  some  extent.  Certainly  we  can- 
not afford  to  have  this  appropriation  cut 
by  $1  and  the  figure  of  $14  million  is  the 
lowest  acceptable  compromise  between 
the  $7  million  House  figure  and  the  $21 
million  Justice  request.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  conferees  will  keep  these  facts  in 
mind,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  next  year  we 
can  see  the  institute  fully  and  adequately 
funded.  We  are  being  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  if  we  try  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  crime  without  a  strong  re- 
search and  development  dimension.  We 
are  going  to  be  spending  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  at  the  Federal  level 
and  billions  of  dollars  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  to  prevent  EUid  control  crime. 
If  we  are  to  spend  this  money  wisely  and 
effectively,  we  must  know  more  about  our 
crime   problem:    we   must   know    more 
about  the  effectiveness  of  different  solu- 
tions; we  must  know  more  about  what 
science  and  technology  can  provide  in 
the  way  of  help;  we  must  test  out  and 
develop  new  modes  of  attack;  and  we 
must  involve  the  best  brains  our  Nation 
has  to  offer  from  fields  of  every  kind.  The 
National  Institute  can  and  must  do  these 


Jobs.  But  it  can  succeed  only  If  it  has  the 

resources  it  needs. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is. 
Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BIENNEDY.  I  armoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  FVlbright  ) , 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNOs),  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Mbtcalf),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
borough)  are  absent  on  official  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranstok)  .  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota   (Mr.   McCar- 
•rHY),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicorF)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr  FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana ^Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr  Long),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  McCarthy)  .  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ern).  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr  RiBicoFT),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  arc 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr  Dominick)  ,  the  Senators  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Fannin  and  Mr.  GOLDWATra). 
the  Senator  from  HawaU  (Mr.  Fong)  .  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  hat- 
field),  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
(Mr.  Mathias)  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the 
Senator  from  HawaU  (Mr.  Fong).  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  .  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens  >  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towtbr) 
would  each  vote   'yea." 
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The  result  vras  announced — yeas  72, 
naysO,  asfollovfs: 


Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cotton 

Curtlfl 

Dodd 

Dole 

E^agleton 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 


Aiken 

Bayh 

cooper     ~ 

Cranston 

Domlnick 

Fannin 

Pong 

Pulbrtght 

Cioldwater 

Hartke 


[Uo.  140  Leg.] 

YEAS— 73 

G*>odell 

G'>re 

G;  ■avel 

Gllffln 

G'  imey 

Hiinsen 

Hirrts 

Hirt 

Holland 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Injouye 

J^lts 

Jqrdan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

McCleUan 

bOee 

fclntyre 

lller 

ondale 

ontoya 

hndt 
jrphy 

I  NAYS— 0 

VOTING— 28 

ktfleld 

|lUngs 

ckson 

k-dan,  N.C 

pg 

^^nuson 
M|itbla8 
MtCarthy 
McGovern 
M^tcalf 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Russell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 

WlUlams,  Del. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Yoiing,  Ohio 


Moss 

Rlblcoff 

Saxbe 

Smith.  111. 

Sparkman 

Stevens 

Tower 

Yarborougb 


So  the  bill  <ti.R.  12964)   was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  a^d  request  a  conference 
with  the  Hou*  of  Representatives  on 
the  disagreeing]  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  tiat  the  chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  [the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate.  : 

The  motion  [was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfBcqr  appointed  Mr.  McClel- 
L.\N,  Mr.  ElleKder,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Ftjlbright,  Mr$.  Smith  of  Maine,  Mr. 
Hruska,  and  Mr.  Case  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIfUD.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  gratitude  that  I 
point  to  the  fine  work  accomplished 
today  by  the  elitire  Senate  and  in  par- 
ticular by  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  State-Jus- 
tice-Commerce.j  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senfitor  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McCLEtLAN ) .  lis  fine  presentation  and 
outstanding  advocacy  assured  this  splen- 
did success.  Wi^h  it.  Senator  McClellan 
has  again  demohstrated  a  legislative  skill 
and  ability  unexcelled  in  this  body.  The 
Senate  is  deeply  grateful. 

Aiding  Senator  McClellan  in  guiding 
this  important :  measure  through  to  its 
unanimous  apptoval  was  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  pf  the  subcommittee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith).  Her  contributions  to  the  con- 
sideration of  tie  bill  were  exemplary. 
Her  clear  and  perceptive  observations 
regarding  this  lunding  measure  were,  as 
always,  most  helpful  and  most  welcome. 

Also  noteworthy  for  contributing  to 
the  high  calibre  of  the  debate  were  the 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd). 

The  Senate 


Eippreciated  as  well  the 


views  of  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er, the  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott)  and  those  of  the  distin- 
guished assistant  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin). 
Their  contributions,  as  always  were  most 
welcome. 

The  same  may  be  said  for  the  con- 
tributions made  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  . 

I  personally  am  very  pleased  about  the 
fact  that  another  appropriations  meas- 
ure has  now  cleared  the  Senate.  I  thank 
the  membership  for  its  cooperation. 


TAHOE  REGIONAL  PLANNING 
COMPACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  505,  S.  118.  a  bill  which  has  been 
cleared  all  the  way  around,  and  which  I 
understand  has  a  time  limitation  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair.)  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  118)  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  the  Tahoe  regional  planning 
compact,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  others  to  cooperate  with 
the  planning  agency  thereby  created,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I-.  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  amendments  on  page  22, 
after  line  23.  strike  out: 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend  or  re- 
peal this  Act  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sec.  3.  The  consent  to  the  compact  by  the 
United  States  Is  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  President  may  appoint  a  non- 
voting representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Tahoe  regional  planning  governing 
board. 

On  page  23,  after  line  4,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  Any  additional  powers  conferred  on 
the  agency  pursuant  to  article  Vlll(b)  of  the 
compact  shall  not  be  exercised  unless  con- 
sented to  by  the  Congress. 

After  line  7,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  or 
In  the  compact  consented  to  shall  in  any 
way  affect  the  powers,  rights,  or  obligations 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  applicability  of 
any  law  or  regulation  of  the  United  States 
In,  over,  or  to  the  region  or  waters  which  are 
the  subject  of  the  compact,  or  in  any  way 
affect  rights  owned  or  held  by  or  for  In- 
dians or  Indian  tribes  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States. 

And,  after  line  14,  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows; 

Sec.  6.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  118 
a  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  the  Congress 
to  the  Tahoe  regional  planning  compact,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
others  to  cooperate  with  the  planning 
agency  thereby  created,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  order 
to  encourage  the  wise  use  and  conservation 
of  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  area  around  said  lake,  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  is  hereby  given  to 
the  Tahoe  regional  planning  compact  here- 
tofore adopted  by  the  States  of  California 
and  Nevada,  which  compact  re«ids  as 
follows: 

"Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Compact 

"Article  I.  Findings  and  Decluations  of 
Policy 

"(a)  It  is  found  and  declared  that  the 
waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  other  resources 
of  the  Lake  Tahoe  region  are  threatened  with 
deterioration  or  degeneration,  which  may 
endanger  the  natural  beauty  and  economic 
productivity  of  the  region. 

"(b)  It  is  further  declared  that  by  virtue 
of  the  sp>ecial  conditions  and  circumstances 
of  the  natural  ecology,  developmental  pat- 
tern, population  distribution,  and  human 
needs  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  region,  the  region 
is  experiencing  problems  of  resource  use  and 
deficiencies  of  environmental  control. 

"(c)  It  Is  further  found  and  declared  that 
there  is  a  need  to  maintain  an  equilibrium 
between  the  region's  natural  endowment 
and  Its  manmade  environment,  to  preserve 
the  scenic  beauty  and  recreational  opportu- 
nities of  the  region,  and  it  is  recognized 
that  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  ef- 
ficiency and  governmental  effectiveness  of 
the  region,  it  is  imperative  that  there  be 
established  an  areawlde  planning  agency 
with  power  to  adopt  and  enforce  a  regional 
plan  of  resource  conservation  and  orderly 
development,  to  exercise  effective  environ- 
mental controls  and  to  perform  other  essen- 
tial functions,  as  enumerated  in  this  title. 
"Article  II.  Definttions 

"As  used  In  this  compact: 

"(a)  'Region,'  includes  Lake  Tahoe,  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  Counties  of  Douglas, 
Ormsby,  and  Washoe  lying  within  the  Tahoe 
Basin  In  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  the  Counties  of  Placer  and 
El  Dorado  lying  within  the  Tahoe  Basin  in 
the  State  of  California,  and  that  additional 
and  adjacent  part  of  the  County  of  Placer 
outside  of  the  Tahoe  Basin  in  the  State  of 
California  which  lies  southward  and  east- 
ward of  a  line  starting  at  the  intersection  of 
the  basin  crestllne  and  the  north  boundary 
of  Section  1,  thence  west  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  Section  3,  thence  south  to  the  inter- 
section of  the  basin  crestllne  and  the  west 
boundao'y  of  Section  10;  all  sections  refer- 
ring to  Township  15  North.  Range  16,  East 
M.D.B.&M.  The  region  defined  and  described 
herein  shall  be  as  precisely  delineated  on 
official  maps  of  the  agency. 

"(b)  'Agency'  means  the  Tahoe  Regional 
Planning  Agency. 

"(c)  'Oovernlng  body'  means  the  govern- 
ing board  of  the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
Agency. 

"(d)  'Regional  plan'  shall  mean  the  long- 
term  general  plan  for  the  development  of 
the  region. 

"  (e)  'Interim  plan'  shall  mean  the  interim 
regional  plan  adopted  pending  the  adoption 
of  the  regional  plan. 

"(f)  'Planning  commission'  means  the  ad- 
visory planning  commission  appointed  pur- 
suant to  paragraph   (h)    of  Article  III. 
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"Article  III.  Organization 
■•(a)   There  is  created  the  Tahoe  Regional 
Planning  Agency  as  a  separate  legal  entity. 
■The  governing  body  of  the  agency  shall 
be  constituted  as  follows: 

"One  member  appointed  by  each  of  the 
County  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  the  Coun- 
ties of  El  Dorado  and  Placer  and  one  mem- 
ber appointed  by  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  South  Lake  Tahoe.  Each  member 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  city  council  or 
county  board  of  supervisors  which  he  repre- 
sents and.  In  the  case  of  a  supervisor,  shall 
be  a  resident  of  a  county  supervisorial  dis- 
trict lying  wholly  or  partly  within  the  region. 
•One  member  appointed  by  each  of  the 
boards  of  county  commissioners  of  Douglas, 
Ormsby  and  Washoe  counties.  Any  member 
so  appointed  shall  be  a  resident  of  the  county 
from  which  he  Is  appointed  and  may  be, 
but  is  not  required  to  be: 

"(1)    A  member  of  the  board  which  ap- 
points him;  and 

"(2)  a  resident  of  or  the  owner  of  real 
property  in  the  region, 
as  each  board  of  county  commissioners  may 
in  Its  own  discretion  determine.  The  manner 
of  selecting  the  person  so  to  be  appointed 
may  be  further  prescribed  by  county  ordi- 
nance. A  person  so  appointed  shall  before 
taking  his  seat  on  the  governing  body  dis- 
close all  his  economic  interests  In  the  region, 
and  shaU  thereafter  disclose  any  further  eco- 
nomic interest  which  he  acquires,  as  soon  as 
feasible  after  he  acquires  it.  If  any  board  of 
county  commissioners  falls  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment required  by  thU  paragraph  within 
30  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  act 
or  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  on  the  gov- 
erning body,  the  governor  shall  make  such 
appointment.  The  position  of  a  member  ap- 
pointed by  a  board  of  county  commissioners 
shaU  be  deemed  vacant  If  such  member  is 
absent  from  three  consecutive  meetings  of 
the  governing  body  In  any  calendar  year. 

"One  member  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  California  and  one  member  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  Nevada.  The  appointment 
of  the  California  member  is  subject  to  Sen- 
ate confirmation;  he  shall  not  be  a  resident 
of  the  region  and  shall  represent  the  public 
at  large.  The  member  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Nevada  shall  not  be  a  resident  of 
the  region  and  shall  represent  the  public  at 
large. 

"The  Administrator  of  the  California  Re- 
sources Agency  or  his  designee  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Nevada  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Natural  Resources  or  his  designee. 
"(b)  The  members  of  the  agency  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  the  ex- 
penses of  each  member  shall  be  met  by  the 
body  which  he  represents  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  that  body.  All  other  expenses  In- 
curred by  the  governing  body  In  the  course 
of  exercising  the  powers  conferred  upon  It 
by  this  compact  unless  met  In  some  other 
manner  specifically  provided,  shaU  be  paid 
by  the  agency  out  of  Its  own  funds. 

"(c)  The  term  of  office  of  the  members  of 
the  governing  body  shall  be  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  appointing  authority  in  each  case, 
but  each  appointment  shall  be  reviewed  no 
less  often  than  every  4  years. 

"(d)  The  governing  body  of  the  agency 
shall  meet  at  least  monthly.  All  meetings 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  to  the  extent 
required  by  the  law  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia or  the  State  of  Nevada,  whichever  Im- 
poses the  greater  requirement,  applicable  to 
local  governments  at  the  time  such  meeting 
Is  held.  The  governing  body  shall  fix  a  date 
for  Its  regular  monthly  meeting  In  such 
terms  as  'the  first  Monday  of  each  month.' 
and  shall  not  change  such  date  oftener  than 
once  In  any  calendar  year.  Notice  of  the  date 
so  fixed  shall  be  given  by  publication  at  least 
once  In  a  newspaper  or  combination  of  news- 
papers whose  circulation  Is  general  through- 


out the  region  and  In  each  country  a  portion 
of  whose  territory  lies  within  the  region. 
Notice  of  any  special  meeting,  except  an 
emergency  meeting,  shaU  be  given  by  so 
publishing  the  date,  place  and  agenda  at 
least  5  days  prior  to  the  meeting. 

"(e)  The  position  of  a  member  of  the  gov- 
erning body  shall  be  considered  vacated  upon 
his  loss  of  any  of  the  qualifications  required 
for  his  appointment  and  In  such  event  the 
appointing  authority  shall  appoint  a  suc- 
cessor. 

"(f)  The  governing  body  shall  elect  from 
Its  own  members  a  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man, whose  terms  of  office  shall  be  two  years, 
and  who  may  be  reelected.  If  a  vacancy  oc- 
curs In  either  office,  the  governing  body  may 
fill  such  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term. 

"(g)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
governing  body  from  each  state  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  the  agency.  A  majority  vote  of 
the  members  present  representing  each  state 
shall  be  required  to  take  action  with  respect 
to  anv  matter.  The  vote  of  each  member  of 
the  governing  body  shall  be  Individually 
recorded.  The  governing  body  shall  adopt  Its 
own  rules,  regulations  and  procedures. 

"(h)  An  advisory  planning  commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  agency,  which  shall 
consist  of  an  equal  number  of  members  from 
each  State.  The  commission  shall  Include  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to:  the  chief  planning 
officers  of  Placer  County,  El  Dorado  County, 
and  the  City  of  South  Lake  Tahoe  In  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Counties  of  Douglas,  Ormsby, 
and  Washoe  In  Nevada,  the  Placer  County 
Director  of  Sanitation,  the  El  Dorado  County 
Director  of  Sanitation,  the  county  health 
officer  of  Douglas  County  or  his  designee, 
the  county  health  officer  of  Washoe  County 
or  his  designee,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Environment  Health  of  the  Health  Division 
of  Department  of  Health,  Welfare  and  Reha- 
bilitation of  the  State  of  Nevada  or  his  des- 
ignee, the  executive  officer  of  the  Lahontan 
Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board  or  his 
designee,  the  executive  officer  of  the  Tahoe 
Regional  Planning  Agency  who  shall  act  as 
chairman  and  at  least  four  lay  members  each 
of  whom  shall  be  a  resident  of  the  region. 

"(I)  The  agency  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain an  office  within  the  region.  The  agency 
may  rent  or  own  property  and  equipment. 
Every  plan,  ordinance  and  other  record  of 
the  agency  which  Is  of  such  nature  as  to 
constitute  a  public  record  under  the  law  of 
either  the  State  of  California  or  the  State  of 
Nevada  shall  be  open  to  inspection  and  copy- 
ing during  regulEO'  office  hours. 

"(J)  Each  authority  charged  under  this 
compact  or  by  the  law  of  either  state  with 
the  duty  of  appointing  a  member  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  agency  shall  by  certi- 
fied copy  of  Its  resolution  or  other  action 
notify  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Its  own  state 
of  the  action  taken.  Upon  receipt  of  certi- 
fied copies  of  the  resolution  or  notifications 
appointing  the  members  of  the  governing 
body,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  each  respec- 
tive state  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the 
state  who  shall,  after  consultation  with  the 
Governor  of  the  other  state.  Issue  a  concur- 
rent call  for  the  organization  meeting  of 
the  governing  body  at  a  location  determined 
Jointly  by  the  two  governors. 

"(k)  Ea«h  state  may  provide  by  law  for 
the  dlBClosiire  or  elimination  of  conflicts  of 
Interest  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
governing  body  appointed  from  that  state. 
"AancLE  IV.  Personnel 
"(a)  The  governing  body  shall  determine 
the  quallfloation  of,  and  It  shall  appoint  and 
fix  the  salary  of,  the  executive  officer  of  the 
agency,  and  shall  employ  such  other  staff 
and  legal  counsel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
execute  the  powers  and  functions  provided 
for  under  this  act  or  in  accordance  with  any 
Intergovernmental   contracts  or  agreements 


the  agency  may  be  reaponslble  for  adminis- 
tering. 

"(b)  Agency  personnel  standards  and  reg- 
ulations shall  confcxrm  Insofar  as  possible  to 
the  regulations  and  procedures  of  the  dvU 
service  of  the  State  of  California  or  the  State 
of  Nevada,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  agency,  and  shall  be 
regional  and  blstate  In  application  and  ef- 
fect; provided  that  the  governing  body  may, 
for  administrative  convenience  and  at  Its 
discretion,  assign  the  administration  of  des- 
ignated personnel  arrangements  to  an  agency 
of  either  state,  and  provided  that  adminis- 
tratively convenient  adjustments  be  made 
In  the  standards  and  regulations  governing 
personnel  assigned  under  intergovernmental 
agreements. 

"(c)  The  agency  may  establish  and  main- 
tain or  p€uT;lclpate  In  such  additional  pro- 
grams of  employee  benefits  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  afford  employees  of  the  agency 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  similar 
to  those  enjoyed  by  employees  of  CaUfornla 
and  Nevada  generally. 

"Article  V.  Planning 
"(a)  In  preparing  each  of  the  plans  re- 
quired by  this  article  and  each  amendment 
thereto.  If  any,  subsequent  to  Its  adoption, 
the  planning  commission  after  due  notice 
shall  hold  at  least  one  public  hearing  which 
may  be  continued  from  time  to  time,  and 
shall  review  the  teetlmony  and  any  written 
recommendations  presented  at  such  hearing 
before  recommending  the  plan  or  amend- 
ment The  notice  required  by  this  paragraph 
shall  be  given  at  least  20  days  prior  to  the 
public  hearing  by  publication  at  least  once 
m  a  newspaper  or  combination  of  news- 
papers whose  circulation  Is  general  through- 
out the  region  and  In  each  county  a  portion 
of  whose  territory  lies  within  the  region. 

"The  planning  commission  shall  then  rec- 
ommend such  plan  or  amendment  to  the 
governing  body  for  adoption  by  ordinance. 
The  governing  body  may  adopt,  modify  or 
reject  the  proposed  plan  or  amendment,  or 
mav  initiate  and  adopt  a  plan  or  amendment 
without  referring  It  to  the  planning  commis- 
sion If  the  governing  body  initiates  or  sub- 
stantlaUy  modifies  a  plan  or  amendment,  It 
shall  hold  at  least  one  public  hearing  there- 
on after  due  notice  as  required  In  this 
paragraph. 

"If  a  request  U  made  for  the  amendment 
of  the  regional  plan  by : 

••  ( 1 )  a  political  subdivision  a  part  of  whose 
territory  would  be  affected  by  such  amend- 
ment; or  

"(2)  the  owner  or  lessee  of  real  property 
which  would  be  affected  by  such  amend- 
ment. 

the  governing  body  shall  complete  Its  action 
on  such  amendment  within  60  days  after 
such  request  is  delivered  to  the  agency. 
"Tahoe  Regional  Plan 
"(b)  Within  15  months  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  agency,  the  planning  conmUsslon 
ShaU  recommend  a  regional  plan.  Within  18 
months  after  the  formation  of  the  agency, 
the  governing  body  shaU  adopt  a  regional 
plan.  After  adoption,  the  planning  commis- 
sion and  governing  body  shall  continuously 
review  and  maintain  the  regional  plan.  The 
regional  plan  shall  consist  of  a  diagram,  or 
diagrams,  and  text,  or  texts  setting  forth  the 
projects  and  proposals  for  implementation  of 
the  regional  plan,  a  description  of  the  needs 
and  goals  of  the  region,  and  a  statement  of 
the  policies,  standards,  and  elements  of  the 
regional  plan. 

"The  regional  plan  shall  Include  the  fol- 
lowing correlated  elements: 

"(1)  A  land-use  plan  for  the  Integrated 
arrangement  and  general  location  and  extent 
of.  and  the  criteria  and  srtandards  foe,  the 
uses  of  land,  water,  air,  space  and  other 
natural  reeources  within  the  region,  Includ- 
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lag   but   not   lanlted   to,    an   Indication    or 
allocAtlon  of  maximum  population  densltlee. 

"(3)  A  trane^ortatlon  plan  for  the  Inte- 
grated development  of  a  regional  system  of 
iransportAtion,  Lncliidlng  but  not  limited  to, 
freeways,  parkwkys,  highways,  transportation 
facilities,  tranaift  routes,  waterways,  naviga- 
tion and  avlatlori  aids  and  factlltlee,  and  ap- 
purtenant t«nitlnala  and  faculties  for  the 
movement  of  people  and  goods  within  the 
region. 

"(3)  A  conservation  plan  for  the  preeerva- 
tlon.  developmetit,  utilization,  aiul  manage- 
ment of  the  s4enlc  and  other  natural  re- 
sources within  ihe  basin.  Including  but  not 
limited  to,  aoil^,  shoreline  and  submerged 
lands,  scenic  ctyrldors  along  transportation 
routes,  open  spcices,  recreational  and  histori- 
cal faoUltlee. 

"(4)  A  recreation  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment, utlllzatlop.  and  management  of  the 
recreational  resources  of  the  region,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to,  wilderness  and 
forested  lands,  barks  and  parkways,  riding 
and  hiking  trails,  beaches  and  playgrounds, 
marinas  and  otlier  recreational  facilities. 

"(5)  A  publi<^  services  and  facilities  plan 
for  the  general  location,  scale  and  provision 
of  public  service^  and  faclUtles.  which,  by  the 
nature  of  their  function,  size,  extent  and 
other  characteristics  are  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  Inclusion  in  the  regional  plan. 
'"In  formulatliig  and  maintaining  the  re- 
gional plan,  thf  planning  commission  and 
governing  body  i  shall  take  account  of  and 
shall  seek  to  harmonize  the  needs  of  the 
region  as  a  whoje,  the  plans  of  the  counties 
and  cities  within  the  region,  the  plans  and 
planning  activities  of  the  state,  federal  and 
other  public  agencies  and  nongovernmental 
agencies  and  organizations  which  affect  or 
are  concerned  *lth  planning  and  develop- 
ment within  tha  region.  Where  necessary  for 
the  realization  jof  the  regional  plan,  the 
agency  may  engage  in  collaborative  planning 
with  local  governmental  jurisdictions  located 
outside  the  reaon,  but  contiguous  to  its 
boundaries.  In  ^rmulatlng  and  implement- 
ing the  regional!  plan,  the  agency  shall  seek 
the  cooperatlonj  and  consider  the  recom- 
mendations of  cbunties  and  cities  and  other 
agencies  of  locaf  government,  of  state  and 
federal  agencies^  of  educational  institutions 
and  research  organizations,  whether  public 
or  private,  and  0f  civic  groups  and  private 
individuals.  ' 

"(c)  All  provisions  of  the  Tahoe  regional 
general  plan  shall  be  enforced  by  the  agency 
and  by  the  stati,  counties  and  cities  In  the 
region. 

"Tahoe  Regional  Interim  Plan 

"(d)  Within  60  days  after  the  formation  of 
the  agency,  the  :  planning  commission  shall 
recommend  a  re^onal  interim  plan.  Within 
90  days  after  the  [formation  of  the  agency,  the 
governing  body  shall  adopt  a  regional  interim 
plan.  The  Intertii  plan  shall  consist  of  state- 
ments of  development  policies,  criteria  and 
standards  for  plinning  and  development,  of 
plans  or  portion^  of  plans,  and  projects  and 
planning  decisions,  which  the  agency  finds  It 
necessary  to  adopt  and  administer  on  an 
interim  basis  In,  accordance  with  the  sub- 
stanUve  powers  granted  to  It  in  this  agree- 
ment. I 

"(e)  The  agenfcy  shall  maintain  the  data, 
maps  and  other  Information  developed  in  the 
course  of  formulating  and  administering  the 
regional  plan  aqd  interim  plan.  In  a  form 
suitable  to  assume  a  consistent  view  of  de- 
velopmental trends  and  other  relevant  in- 
formation of  thd  availability  of  and  use  by 
other  agencies  ofl  government  and  by  private 
organizations  and  individuals  concerned. 

"(f)  All  provi^ons  of  the  interim  plan 
shall  be  enforce^  by  the  agency  and  by  the 
states,  the  covmtlles,  and  cities. 

"Artici-e   yi.  Agenct's  Powtbs 

"(a)  The  governing  body  shall  adopt  all 
necessary  ordlnalices,  rules,  regulation  and 


policies  to  effectuate  the  adopted  regional 
and  interim  plans.  ENery  such  ordinance,  rule 
or  regulation  shall  estaJSUah  a  minimum 
standard  applicable  throughout  the  bcwln, 
and  any  political  subdivlaion  may  adopt  and 
enforce  an  equal  or  higher  standard  appli- 
cable to  the  same  subject  of  regulation  In  its 
territory.  The  regulations  shall  contain  gen- 
eral, regional  standards  Including  but  not 
limited  to  the  following:  water  purity  and 
clarity:  subdivision;  zoning;  tree  removal; 
solid  waste  disposal;  sewsge  disposal;  land 
fills,  excavations,  cuts  and  grading;  piers; 
harbors,  breakwaters;  or  channels  and  other 
shoreline  developments;  waste  dispoeal  in 
shoreline  areas;  waste  di^X)eaI  from  boats; 
mobUe-home  i>arks;  ho\ise  relocation;  out- 
door advertising;  fiood  plain  protection;  soil 
and  sedimentation  control;  air  pollution;  and 
watershed  protection.  Whenever  possible 
without  diminishing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Interim  plan  or  the  general  plan,  the  ordi- 
nances, rules,  regulations  and  policies  shall 
be  confined  to  matters  which  are  general  and 
regional  in  application,  leaving  to  the  Jurls- 
dlcUon  of  the  respective  states,  counties  and 
cities  the  enactment  of  specific  and  local 
ordinances,  rules,  regulaUons  and  policies 
which  conform  to  the  interim  or  general  plan. 

"Every  ordinance  adopted  by  the  agency 
shall  be  published  at  least  once  by  title  in  a 
newspaper  or  combination  of  newspapers 
whose  circulation  is  general  throughout  the 
reg:lon.  Except  an  ordinance  adopting  or 
amending  the  Interim  plan  or  the  regional 
plan,  no  ordinance  shall  become  effective  un- 
til 60  days  after  its  adoption.  Immediately 
after  its  adoption,  a  c<^y  of  each  ordinance 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  governing  body 
of  each  political  subdivision  having  territory 
within  the  region. 

"Interim  regulations  shall  be  adopted 
within  90  days  from  the  formation  of  the 
agency  and  final  regulations  within  18 
months  after  the  formation  of  the  sigency. 

"Every  plan,  ordinance,  rule,  reg\ilatlon  or 
policy  adopted  by  the  agency  shall  recognize 
as  a  permitted  and  conforming  use  any  busi- 
ness or  recreational  establishment  which  is 
required  by  law  of  the  state  In  which  it  Is 
located  to  be  individually  licensed  by  the 
state,  if  such  business  or  establishment: 

"(1)  Was  so  licensed  on  February  5,  1968, 
or  was  licensed  for  a  limited  season  during 
any  part  of  the  calendar  year  immediately 
preceding  February  5,  1968. 

"(2)  Is  to  be  constructed  on  land  which 
was  so  zoned  or  designated  In  a  finally 
aAopted  master  plan  on  February  5,  1968,  as 
to  permit  the  construction  of  such  a  busi- 
ness or  establishment. 

"(b)  All  ordinances,  rules,  regulations  and 
policies  adopted  by  the  agency  shall  be  en- 
forced by  the  agency  and  by  the  respective 
states,  coimtles,  and  cities.  The  appropriate 
courts  of  the  resj>ective  states,  each  within 
its  limits  of  territory  and  subject  matter 
provided  by  state  law,  are  vested  with  Juris- 
diction over  civil  actions  to  which  the  agency 
Is  a  party  and  criminal  actions  for  violations 
of  its  ordinances.  Each  such  action  shall  be 
brought  in  a  court  of  the  state  where  the 
violation  is  committed  or  where  the  property 
affected  by  a  civil  action  is  situated,  unless 
the  action  Is  brought  in  a  federal  court.  For 
this  purpose,  the  agency  shall  be  deemed  a 
political  subdivision  of  both  the  State  of 
California  and  the  State  of  Nevada. 

"(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  para- 
graph (d),  all  public  works  projects  shall  be 
reviewed  prior  to  construction  and  approved 
by  the  agency  as  to  the  project's  compliance 
with  the  adopted  regional  general  plan. 

"(d)  All  plans,  programs  and  proposals  of 
the  State  of  California  or  Nevada,  or  of  its 
executive  or  administrative  agencies,  which 
may  substantially  affect,  or  may  specifically 
apply,  to  the  uses  of  land,  water,  air,  space 
smd  other  natural  resources  in  the  region, 
including  but  not  limited  to  public  works 
plans,    programs    and    proposals    concerning 


highway  routing,  design  and  construction, 
shall  be  referred  to  the  agency  for  its  review, 
as  to  conformity  with  the  regional  plan  or 
interim  plan,  and  for  report  and  recom- 
mendations by  the  agency  to  the  executive 
head  of  the  state  agency  concerned  and  to 
the  Governor.  A  public  works  project  which 
is  Initiated  and  is  to  be  constructed  by  a 
department  of  either  state  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  agency  for  review  and  recommenda- 
tion, but  may  be  constructed  as  proposed. 

"(e)  The  agency  shall  police  the  region  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  general  plan  and 
adopted  ordinances,  rules,  regulations  and 
policies.  If  it  is  found  that  the  general  plan, 
or  ordinances,  rules,  regulations  and  policies 
are  not  being  enforced  by  a  local  Jurisdiction, 
the  agency  may  bring  action  in  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  to  ensure  compliance. 

"(f)  Violation  of  any  ordinance  of  the 
agency  Is  a  misdemeanor. 

"(g)  The  agency  is  hereby  empowered  to 
initiate,  negotiate  and  participate  in  con- 
tracts and  agreements  among  the  local  gov- 
ernmental authorities  of  the  region,  or  any 
other  intergovernmental  contracts  or  agree- 
ments authorized  by  State  or  Federal  law. 

"(h)  Each  Intergovernmental  contract  ir 
agreement  shall  provide  for  its  own  funding 
and  staffing,  but  this  shall  not  preclude 
financial  contributions  from  the  local  au- 
thorities concerned  or  from  supplementary 
sources. 

"(1)  Whenever  a  new  city  Is  formed  with- 
in the  region,  the  membership  of  the  gov- 
erning body  shall  be  increased  by  two  ad- 
ditional members,  one  appointed  by,  and 
who  shall  be  a  member  of,  the  legislative 
body  of  the  n^w  city,  and  one  appointed 
by  the  Oovernor  of  the  state  In  which  the 
city  is  not  located.  A  member  appointed  by 
the  Oovernor  of  California  is  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation. 

"(J)  Every  record  of  the  agency,  whether 
public  or  not,  shall  be  open  for  examination 
to  the  Legislative  Analyst  of  the  State  of 
California  and  the  Fiscal  Analyst  of  the 
State  of  Nevada. 

"(k)  Whenever  under  the  provisions  of 
this  article  or  any  ordinance,  rule,  regula- 
tion or  policy  adopted  pursuant  thereto, 
the  agency  is  required  to  review  or  ap- 
prove any  proposal,  public  or  private,  the 
agency  shall  take  final  action,  whether  to 
approve,  to  require  modification  or  to  re- 
ject such  proposal,  within  60  days  after  such 
proposal  is  delivered  to  the  agency.  If  the 
agency  does  not  take  final  action  within  60 
days,  the  proposal  sha'l  be  deemed  approved. 

"AhTICLE  VII.  F'TNANCES 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (e). 
on  or  before  December  30  of  each  calendar 
year  the  agency  shall  establish  the  amount 
of  money  necessary  to  support  its  activities 
for  the  next  Eucceedlng  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing July  1  of  the  following  year.  The 
agency  shall  apportion  not  more  than  $150,- 
000  of  this  amount  among  the  counties 
within  the  region  on  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  sum  required  as  the  full  cash  valua- 
tion of  taxable  property  within  the  region 
m  each  county  bears  to  the  total  full  cash 
valuation  of  taxable  property  within  the 
region.  Each  county  in  California  shall  pay 
the  sum  allotted  to  It  by  the  agency  from 
any  funds  available  therefor  and  -liay  levy 
a  tax  on  any  taxable  property  within  Its 
boundaries  sufficient  to  pay  the  amount  so 
allocated  to  it.  Each  oounty  in  Nevada  shall 
pay  such  sums  from  its  general  fund  or 
from  any  other  moneys  available  therefor. 

"(b)  The  agency  may  fix  and  collect  rea- 
sonable fees  for  any  services  rendered  by  it. 

"(c)  The  agency  shall  be  strictly  account- 
able to  any  county  in  the  region  for  all 
funds  paid  by  it  to  the  agency  and  shall 
be  strictly  accountable  to  all  participating 
bodies  Tot  all  receipts  and  disbursements. 

"(d)   The  agency  is  authorized  to  receive 
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gifts,    donations,    subventions,    grants,    and 
othwr  financial  aids  and  funds. 

"(e)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  this  compact,  the  agency  shaU 
estimate  the  amount  of  money  necessary 
to  support  its  activities: 

"(1)  For  the  remainder  of  the  then-cur- 
rent fiscal  year;  and 

"(2)  If  the  first  estimate  is  made  between 
January  1  and  June  30,  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  July  1  of  that  calendar  year. 
The  agency  shall  then  allot  such  amount 
among  the  several  counties,  subject  to  the 
restriction  and  in  the  manner  provided  in 
paragraph  (a),  and  each  county  shall  pay 
such  eunount. 

"(f)   The  agency  shall  not  obligate  itself 
beyond  the  moneys  due  under  this  article  for 
its  support  from  the  several  counties  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  plus  any  moneys  on  hand 
or  Irrevocably  pledged  to  its  support  from 
other  sources.  No  obligation  contracted  by 
the  agency  shall  bind  either  of   the  party 
states  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 
"Article  vm.  Miscellaneous 
"(a)  It  is  Intended  that  the  provisions  of 
this  compact  shall  be  reasonably  and  lib- 
erally construed  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
thereof.    Except    as    provided    In    paragraph 
(c),  the  provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be 
severable  and  if  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence 
or  provision  of  this  compact  Is  declared  to 
be  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  any  par- 
ticipating state  or  of   the  United  States  or 
the  appllcabUity  thereof  to  any  government, 
agency,  person  or  circumstance  Is  held  In- 
valid, the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this 
compact  and  the  applicability  thereof  to  any 
government,  agency,  person  or  circiimstance 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby.  If  this  compact 
shall  be  held  contrary  to  the  constitution  of 
any  state  psirtlclpattng  therein,  the  compact 
shall  remain  In  full  force  and  effect  as  to 
the  remaining  state  and  in  full  force  and 
effect  as  to  the  state  affected  as  to  all  sever- 
able matters. 

"(b)  The  agency  shall  have  such  addi- 
tional powers  and  duties  as  may  hereafter  be 
delegated  or  Imposed  upon  it  from  time  to 
time  by  the  action  of  the  Legislature  of 
either  state  concurred  in  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  other. 

"(c)  A  state  party  to  this  compact  may 
withdraw  therefrom  by  enacting  a  statute 
repealing  the  compact.  Notice  of  withdrawal 
shaU  be  communicated  officiaUy  and  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Governor  of  the  other  state  and 
to  the  agency  administrators.  This  provision 
is  not  severable,  and  if  it  is  held  to  be  un- 
constitutional or  invalid,  no  other  provision 
of  this  compact  shall  be  binding  upon  the 
State  of  Nevada  or  the  State  of  CaUfomla. 

"(d)  No  provision  of  this  compact  shall 
have  any  effect  upon  the  allocation  or  dis- 
tribution of  interstate  waters  or  upon  any 
approprlatlve  water  right." 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  authorized, 
upon  request  of  the  Tahoe  Regional  Plan- 
ning Agency,  to  cooperate  with  said  agency 
In  all  respects  compatible  with  carrying  out 
the  normal  duties  of  their  Departments. 

Sec.  3.  The  consent  to  the  compact  by  the 
United  States  is  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  President  may  appoint  a  nonvoting 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Tahoe  regional  planning  governing  board. 

Sec.  4.  Any  additional  powers  conferred  on 
the  agency  pursuant  to  article  Vlll(b)  of  the 
compact  shall  not  be  exercised  unless  con- 
sented to  by  the  Congress. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  or  In 
the  compact  consented  to  shall  in  any  way 
affect  the  powers,  rights,  or  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  appllcabUity  of  any 
law  or  regulation  of  the  United  States  In, 
over,  or  to  the  region  or  waters  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  compact,  or  in  any  way  affect 
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rights  owned  or  held  by  or  for  Indians  or 
Indian  tribes  subject  V)  the  Jurledlction  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  decade 
of  the  1960's.  I  think,  will  be  remembered 
as  the  period  when  America  finally  came 
awake  to  the  dangers  threatening  its 
natural  heritage.  We  have  paused  in  our 
headlong  rush  toward  industrialization 
and  urbanization  to  look  at  our  polluted 
lakes  and  streams,  our  vanishing  forests, 
our  dwindling  open  spaces,  our  scarred 
mountains  and  vaUeys.  V7e  have  looked 
in  horror  and  we  have  pledged  that  we 
will  do  something  about  it. 

My  bill,  which  is  before  us  now,  rep- 
resents one  small  but  significant  effort  to 
carry  out  that  pledge.  It  gives  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  a  compact  between 
the  States  of  Nevada  and  California  that 
is  dedicated  to  the  protection  and  con- 
servation of  one  of  the  Nation's  prized 
scenic  treasures — beautiful  Lake  Tahoe 
and  the  majestic  Sierra  Mountains  that 
form  the  lake's  basin. 

It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
this    compact    symbolizes    the    growing 
battle  to  save  our  Nation's  priceless  nat- 
ural environment.  And  it  is  a  symbol 
with  a  sense  of  urgency  because  time  is 
running  out  on  Lake  Tahoe.  Its  waters 
are  famed  the  world  over  for  their  pris- 
tine clarity.  The  sight  of  this  magnifi- 
cent, 22-mile-long  lake  nestled  a  mile 
high  in  the  green  Sierra  forests  is  as 
spectacular  today  as  it  was  125  years  ago 
when  explorer  John  Fremont  discovered 
it^_when  Mark  Twain  a  few  years  later 
dubbed  it  a  "prized  scenic  jewel."  Unlike 
many  thousands  of  other  great  lakes  and 
streams  in  our  country.  Lake  Tahoe  has 
largely  escaped  the  desecration  of  ur- 
banization. 
But  time  has  run  out. 
The  bi-State  Tahoe  Regional  Plan- 
ning Compact  represents  the  united  de- 
termination of  the  people  of  Nevada  and 
California  to  make  certain  the  Lake  Ta- 
hoe basin  survives  the  advance  of  civili- 
zation. Through  their  legislatures,  which 
adopted   this  compact  last  year,   they 
have  pledged  that  future  generations  will 
also  enjoy  this  scenic  treasure. 

The  need  for  a  regional  compact  is 
self-evident.  The  Lake  Tahoe  Basin  In 
the  past  two  decades  has  experienced 
phenomenal  growth  and  development.  It 
has  changed  from  a  sleepy  summer  re- 
sort to  a  year-round  water  sports,  skiing, 
and  entertainment  attraction.  Commer- 
cial development  has  been  rapid  and  too 
often  ill -planned. 

Since  the  basin  is  bisected  by  the  Cali- 
fornia-Nevada line  and  politically  sub- 
divided by  five  counties  and  innumer- 
able districts,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
mount  a  unified,  coordinated  control  of 
this  development.  Already  the  first  signs 
of  water  pollution  have  appeared.  Shore- 
line forests  are  giving  way  to  neon  lights. 
The  quality  of  its  water  and  the  beauty 
of  its  land  have  been  invaded — but  for- 
tunately not  yet  conquered. 

I  first  introduced  l^lslation  to  ratify 
the  compact  last  year  a  few  days  after 
it  received  the  final  approval  of  the 
State  legislatures.  It  was  too  late  in  the 


session  to  move  the  bill  forward  and  I 
immediately  reintroduced  the  bill  at  the 
start  of  the  current  session.  Unfortu- 
nately, delays  in  receiving  reports  from 
executive  agencies  kept  the  bill  in  com- 
mittee most  of  this  year.  The  result  Is 
that  far  too  many  months  have  passed 
by  despite  the  urgency  of  the  legislation. 
I  wish  at  this  point  to  commend  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  its  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska),  and  the  other  members  and 
staff  for  the  fine  work  they  performed  in 
moving  the  bill  to  the  fioor  little  more 
than  2  months  after  receiving  the  execu- 
tive reports.  In  particular.  I  commend 
them  for  the  outstanding  report  on  the 
bill,  which  I  recommend  as  excellent 
reading  to  anyone  interested  in  the  cause 
of  conservation. 

As  outlined  in  the  report,  the  compact 
establishes  a  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
Agency  of  10  members — five  each  from 
California  and  Nevada — with  broad 
powers  to  develop  and  enforce  a  plan  of 
orderly  developed  and  resource  conser- 
vation and  to  exercise  effective  environ- 
mental control.  Because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment also  has  a  large  and  continuing 
interest  in  the  basin  and  its  protection, 
an  amendment  proposed  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  adopted  by  the  conunit- 
tee  provides  for  a  nonvoting  Federal 
member  of  the  agency's  governing  board. 
The  amendment  also  provides  for  further 
consent  of  Congress  to  any  additional 
powers  exercise  by  the  agency  and  spec- 
ifies that  nothing  in  the  compact  shaU 
affect  the  powers,  rights,  or  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  regard  to 
resources. 

The  Governors  of  both  States  stated 
they  had  no  objections  to  the  amend- 
ments in  letters  directed  to  my  office,  and 
I  submitted  these  letters  and  other  perti- 
nent data  to  the  committee.  They  are 
included  in  the  report. 

No  major  agreement  can  be  put  to- 
gether without  some  differences  in  views 
but  no  objections  to  the  compact  have 
been  brought  before  Congress  since  I  first 
introduced  the  ratifying  legislation.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  this  compact  is  not 
burdened  by  controversy. 

Further,  in  addition  to  my  authorship, 
the  ratifying  bill  has  the  cosponsorshlp 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Can- 
non) and  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  California  (Mr.  Mitrphy  and  Mr. 
Cranston)  . 

I  should  add  with  emphasis  that  I  have 
received  assurances  the  executive  agen- 
cies proposing  the  amendment  to  the 
consent  language  that  the  change  will 
not  delay  the  implementation  of  the 
compact  once  it  has  been  ratified.  Be- 
cause no  changes  have  been  m&de  in  the 
language  of  the  compact,  I  am  advised, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  take  the  com- 
pact back  to  the  State  legislatures.  The 
amendment  is  a  condition  to  congres- 
sional consent  and  not  an  alteraticxi  of 
the  compact. 

It  is  imperative  to  implement  the  com- 
pact as  soon  as  possible.  If  there  were 
any  danger  that  the  consent  amendment 
might    delay    such    implementation    I 
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frankly  doubt  Itiat  It  would  have  been 
accepted  as  it  ww  by  the  committee.  My 
own  agreement^  and  the  agreement  of 
the  Oovemors  <rf  Nevada  and  California, 
also  were  based  9n  that  understanding. 

I  might  add  tjiat  this  compact  legisla- 
tion is  the  starting  point  of  a  program  I 
am  advocating  in  Congress  for  the  devel- 
opment and  protection  of  Lake  Tahoe  as 
a  national  scenic  and  recreation  re- 
source. Separata  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced would  authorize  a  study  into  the 
feasibility  of  Federal  recreation  develop- 
ment at  the  lakei  The  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill,  which jl  had  the  honor  to  steer 
in  the  Senate,  contained  $2.2  million  to 
initiate  PedersJ  land  acquisition  by  the 
Forest  Service.  And  legislation  I  plan  to 
introduce  shortly  would  extend  the 
boundaries  of  the  Toiyabe  National  For- 
est at  the  lake  to  make  possible  addi- 
tional acquisition  of  undeveloped  areas 
along  the  shoreline. 

It  would  not!  be  fair  to  close  with- 
out further  coi^mendations — commen- 
dations to  the  p^ple  of  Nevada  and  Cal- 
ifornia for  this  insistance  on  the  wise 
use  and*manage|nent  of  the  Lake  Tahoe 
bsisin's  rSourcei  and  commendations  to 
the  Governors  aod  legislatures  of  the  two 
States,  immediate  past  and  present,  for 
the  leadership  tl^ey  displayed  in  develop- 
ing the  compact^ 

I  urge  approvajl  of  my  bill,  S.  118.  as  re- 
ported, j 

Mr.  CANNONJ.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  has  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  a  compact  Resigned  to  establish  a 
comprehensive  Ibng- range  plan  to  har- 
monize the  needs  of  an  entire  region 
with  the  plans  amd  activities  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governing  bodies  and 
other  public  andinongovernmental  agen- 
cies. ; 

The  proposed  legislation,  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  Caliomia- 
Nevada  Lake  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
Compact,  is  before  this  body  for  ratifica- 
tion. 

The  compact,  Agreed  to  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  both  Nevada  and  California, 
authorizes  creation  of  a  bi-State  agency 
to  deal  with  water  pollution  control  and 
land  development  problems  in  the  Lake 
Tahoe  basin. 

Today.  Lake  "itahoe  is  a  State  and  na- 
tional treasure:  however,  it  faces  many 
problems  due  toi  indiscriminate,  largely 
uncontrolled  devielopment.  It  is  essential 
that  its  problemis  be  attacked  on  a  re- 
gional basis.  Stopgap  measures  have 
been  taken,  but  these  are  not,  and  can- 
not be.  as  usefullas  Federal-State  work- 
ing agreements  for  planning  the  devel- 
opment of  this  beautiful  region.  For  this 
reason,  I  urge  Jsassage  of  this  timely 
and   important  measure. 

The  PRESIDIKG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  Amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  heading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  l|l8)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  an  epccerpt  from  the  report 


(No.  91-510),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FtniPOSE    OF   THE    AMEKDMENT 

The  purptoee  of  tbe  amendment  Is  to  con- 
form the  effect  of  the  compact  to  the  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  At- 
torney General. 

PTTRPO^ 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  Is  to 
grant  the  consent  of  the  Congress  to  the 
Tahoe  regional  planning  compact,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Intertor  and 
others  to  cooperate  with  the  planning  agency 
thereby  created. 

STATEMENT 

Subject  to  the  foregoing  amendment,  the 
Etepartment  of  the  Interior,  the  Attorney 
Oeneral,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  no  objections  to  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  Copies  of  these  reports  are  at- 
tached hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof. 

The  States  of  Nevada  and  California  passed 
enabling  acts  adopting  the  compact  as  set 
forth  In  S.  118  and  copies  of  those  enact- 
ments are  maintained  In  the  flies  of  the 
committee. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
are  the  following:  (1)  a  letter  dated  Septem- 
ber 17.  1969.  from  Senator  Alan  Bible  to  the 
Honorable  James  O.  Eastland,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  forwarding 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  together  with  a  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  regarding  the 
protection  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  environment 
dependent  on  the  California-Nevada  Lake 
Tahoe  planning  compact  as  submitted  by 
Governor  Reagan  of  the  State  of  California; 

(2)  a  letter  dated  September  2,  1969,  from 
Goo  Swobe,  State  senator  for  Washoe-Storey 
Counties  of  Nevada  to  Jack  Carpenter,  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  Senator  Bible;'  and 

(3)  a  letter  dated  October  6,  1969.  from 
Senator  Alan  Bible  to  Senator  James  O.  East- 
land, chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, forwarding  a  letter  from  the  Gover- 
nor of  California. 

The  compact  Itself  is  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  of  increasing  the  wise  use  and 
conservation  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe 
and  of  the  resources  of  the  area  aroimd  said 
lake.  The  compact  further  provides  the  com- 
mission created  under  the  compact  to  make 
plans  and  exercise  such  functions  as  to  en- 
able the  described  area  to  remain  In  the  pub- 
lic interest  so  that  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  will  remain  as  far  as  possible 
undisturbed  by  population  growth  and  at- 
tendant spoilage  that  is  a  natural  result 
thereof. 

Article  I  of  the  compact  sets  forth  the  pol- 
icy of  the  compact.  Article  n  contains  defi- 
nitions necessary  to  define  terms  and  areas 
Involved  within  the  compact.  Article  m  of 
the  compact  sets  forth  the  organization  of 
the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency.  Arti- 
cle IV  sets  forth  the  personnel  to  be  em- 
ployed by  such  agency.  Article  V  sets  forth 
the  method  and  scope  of  the  plan  to  fiu^her 
the  policy  of  the  compact.  Section  (b)  of 
article  V  of  the  compact  relates  the  Tahoe 
regional  plan  for  the  basic  application  of  the 
comi>act  Including  land  use.  transportation, 
conservation,  recreation,  and  so  forth.  Arti- 
cle VI  defines  the  agency's  power  in  further- 
ance of  this  compact.  Article  VII  allows  for 
the  agency  to  establish  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  support  the  activities  of  the 
agency  commencing  July  1  of  each  following 
year  and  further  provides  fc*  the  allocation 
of  such  amounts  from  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  as  Its  Interest  appears. 
Article  Vin  of  the  compact  provides  that  the 


compact  shall  be  reasonably  and  liberally 
construed  and  further  provides  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  compact  shall  be  severable  so 
as  to  make  the  compact  separate  even  though 
a  certain  part  or  parts  thereof  may  be  con- 
trary to  the  constitution  of  any  of  the  par- 
ticipating States  or  of  the  United  States  and 
further  provides  that  either  State  may  with- 
draw from  the  compact  by  statutory  enact- 
ment in  order  that  this  compact  shall  not 
have  any  effect  upon  the  allocation  or  dis- 
tribution of  water  rights.  Article  Vin  fur- 
ther contains  a  provision  that  no  provision 
of  this  compact  shall  have  any  effect  on  in- 
terstate waters  or  upon  any  approprlative 
water  right. 

Section  2  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  requests 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  upon  request  to  cooperate 
with  the  agency  In  all  respects  and  to  carry 
out  the  normal  duties  of  their  Departments. 

Section  3  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  provides 
for  a  nonvoting  repyreeentatlve  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Gov- 
erning Board. 

Section  4  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  provides 
that  any  additional  powers  provided  for  In 
the  compact  shall  not  be  exerc^^ed  unless 
consented  to  by  the  Congress. 

Section  5  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  provides 
that  the  consent  to  the  compact  shall  not 
affect  the  pwwers,  rights,  or  obligations  of 
the  United  States  into  or  over  the  region  or 
waters  which  are  the  subject  of  this  compact 
or  in  any  way  affect  rights  owned  or  held  by 
or  for  Indians  or  Indian  tribes  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  reserves  the  right  to 
alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act. 

The  following  is  a  historical  background, 
basic  description  of  the  area  Involved.  Its  re- 
cent development,  the  problem  Involved  to 
which  this  compact  addresses  Itself,  the  need 
for  a  regional  compact,  the  State  legislation 
concerning  the  compact,  together  with  its  In- 
terim measures  which  clearly  give  a  picture 
of  the  desirability  for  the  Congress  to  con- 
sent to  the  compact. 

HISTOBICAL    BACKGROtTND 

Lake  Tahoe,  a  High  Sierra  Mountain  lake, 
Is  famed  for  its  scenic  beauty  and  pristine 
clarity.  Of  recent  geologic  origin,  the  190- 
square-mile  lake  bore  little  evidence  of  even 
natural  aging  processes  when  it  was  discov- 
ered by  John  Fremont  in  1844.  Because  of  Its 
size,  its  1.646-foot  depth  and  Its  physical  fea- 
tures. Lake  Tahoe  was  able  to  resist  pollution 
even  when  human  activity  began  accelerating 
as  a  result  of  settlement  and  early  logging 
operations.  Even  by  1962  its  waters  were  still 
so  transparent  that  a  metal  disc  20  centi- 
meters in  diameter  reportedly  could  be  seen 
at  a  depth  of  136  feet  and  a  light  transmlt- 
tance  to  a  depth  of  nearly  500  feet  as  detected 
with  a  hydrophotometer. 

Only  two  other  sizable  lakes  in  the  world 
are  of  comparable  quality — Crater  Lake  In 
Oregon,  which  Is  protected  as  part  of  the  Cra- 
ter Lake  National  Park,  and  Lake  Baikal  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Only  Lake  Tahoe.  however, 
is  so  readily  accessible  from  large  metropoli- 
tan centers  and  Is  so  adaptable  to  urban 
development. 

BASIN    DESCRIPTION 

The  Lake  Tahoe  Basin  comprises  a  500- 
square-mile  area  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  on  tne  east 
by  the  Carson  Range.  It  is  divided  length- 
wise by  the  California-Nevada  State  line  with 
75  percent  of  the  land  area  and  70  percent 
of  the  lake  surface  area  in  California.  About 
40  small  mountain  lakes  and  60  streams  are 
within  the  basin  which  is  drained  by  the 
Truckee  River.  Lake  Tahoe  Itself  is  22  miles 
long  and  12  miles  wide  with  a  natural  surface 
elevation  of  6,223  feet  above  sea  level.  A  small 
outlet  dam  raises  the  level  to  a  maximum 
6,239  feet  above  sea  level.  About  one-third  of 
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the  basin  is  comprised  of  mountainous  ter- 
rain with  the  remainder  made  up  of  slopes 
ranging  from  1  to  26  percent.  Vegetation  is  a 
mixture  of  desert,  montalne,  and  alpine  spe- 
cies typical  of  the  Sierra  Nevada's  east  slope. 
Most  of  the  pine  and  fir  forests  surrounding 
the  lake,  having  been  heavily  logged  in  the 
late  ISOO's,  range  in  age  from  40  to  80  yem. 
A  few  stands  of  virgin  timber  remain  in  the 
more  Inaccessible  areas. 

Climate  is  strongly  influenced  by  topog- 
raphy Marine  air  moving  in  from  the  Pa- 
clflc  Ocean  150  miles  to  the  west  drops  most 
of  its  moisture  as  it  rises  over  the  crest  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  Annual  precipitation  aver- 
ages 50  to  60  inches  on  the  basin's  western 
slope  but  diminishes  rapidly  to  about  30 
inches  or  less  along  the  east  shoreline.  Under 
the  Influence  of  marine  air  and  the  lake 
Itself  temperatures  are  moderate:  summers 
are  cool  and  winters  seldom  severe.  However, 
the  basin's  high  elevation  produces  a  rela- 
tively short  growing  season  averaging  only 
70  frost-free  days  a  year  near  the  lake  and 
about  30  in  higher  elevations. 

The  combination  of  weather,  terrain,  and 
vegetation  together  with  highly  erodable 
soils  create  within  the  basin  a  fragile  en- 
vironment. Consequently,  greater  than  nor- 
mal attention  Is  required  to  preserve  the 
quality  of  environment  which  is  a  prized  as- 
set that  could  be  destroyed  forever  without 
proper  controls. 

RECENT    DEVELOPMENT 

A  combination  of  modern  trends  has  trig- 
gered explosive  growth  and  development  in 
the  basin  and  along  the  lake  shore.  First, 
the  advent  of  the  high-speed,  all-weather 
highway  brought  Lake  Tahoe  to  within  a 
short  few  hours'  drive  of  major  California 
population  centers.  This  was  coupled  with  a 
postwar  boom  in  tourism  and  outdoor  recre- 
ation that  converted  Lake  Tahoe  from  a 
quiet  summer  resort  to  a  year-round  play- 
ground for  water  sports,  skiing,  and  enter- 
tainment. 

Population  growth  In  the  postwar  years, 
particularly  since  the  mld-1950's,  has  been 
rapid,  perhaps  exceeding  even  the  explosive 
increases  now  characteristic  of  the  Western 
United  States.  Although  population  data  are 
not  normally  gathered  on  a  regional  basis,  a 
special  tabulation  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bu- 
reau fixed  the  1960  population  of  the  basin 
at  12  461  permanent  residents.  Estimates  in 
1966  "put  the  figure  at  28,760,  representing 
a  tenfold  increase  since  1956.  Peak  summer 
population,  estimated  at  36,400  In  1956,  now 
exceeds  150,000.  It  Is  forecast  that  by  1980 
the  permanent  population  will  top  50,000 
and  the  summer  peak  will  exceed  300,000. 

THE    PROBLEM 

This  rapid  papulation  growth  and  accom- 
panying commercial  and  residential  develop- 
ment has  posed  a  serious  threat  to  the  Lake 
Tahoe  Basin's  fragile  ecology.  Not  only  the 
scenic    beauty   of    the   region   but    the   very 
quality  of  Its  natural  environment  are  now 
at  stake.  Ominous  signs   of  water  pollution 
are  becoming  all  too  evident.  The  native  La- 
hontan  cutthroat  trout  no  longer  survive  in 
Lake  Tahoe  because  of  man-caused  changes 
In   the   habitat.   Tree   removal,  excavations, 
highway    construction,    landfill,    and    other 
development     acUvities     have     scarred     the 
basin  slopes  and  triggered  destructive  ero- 
sion    Outdoor    recreation    faculties,    mean- 
while, have  not  kept  pace  with  the  expand- 
ing pubUc  demands  and  accepted  projections 
are  for  that  demand  to  increase  by  five  times 
in  the  period  between  1960  and  1980.  Fortu- 
nately, Federal  and  private  land  ownership 
patterns  have  served   to  maintain  much  of 
Lake  Tahoes  natural  shoreline  quality,  par- 
ticularly the  eastern  shore,  owever,  pressures 
are  mounting  to  develop  these  areas. 

NEED   FOR   A   REGIONAL   COMPACT 

The  Lake  Tahoe  Basin,  shared  by  the  Statee 
of  CaUfomla  and  Nevada,  has  five  county 


political  Bubdl visions,  two  municipalities, 
more  than  10  general  Improvement  dlBtrlcts, 
three  public  utlUty  districts,  several  sewer 
and  sanitation  districts,  and  Innumerable 
pubUc  entities  for  schools,  fire  protecUon, 
sou  conservation,  and  varied  public  services. 
In  addition,  the  Federal  Government  owns 
and  manages  nearly  half  the  total  basin  land 
area.  The  threat  to  Lake  Tahoe's  environment 
has  been  obvious  and  efforts  to  contain  de- 
velopment and  control  the  dangers  of  Ir- 
reparable damage  have  been  genuine  and 
determined.  However,  the  political  fragmen- 
tation in  the  basin  has  prevented  a  unified 
and  organized  approach  to  the  mountUig 
problems. 

STATE   LKOISLATION 

Recognizing  the  seriousness  and  complex- 
ity of  the  problem,  the  legislatures  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  In  1966  authorized  a  con- 
current study  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin's 
planning  and  development  control  needs. 
The  Lake  Tahoe  Joint  Study  Committee 
created  by  this  legislation  worked  closely 
with  local  government  in  developing  its  re- 
port that  was  submitted  to  the  two  legisla- 
tures in  March  of  1967.  Legislation  developed 
from  the  study  authorizing  the  formulation 
of  a  bistate  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Ag^cy 
with  broad  powers  subsequently  passed  both 
legUlatures  and  was  submitted  to  Congress 
for  ratification  in  1968. 

IMTEKIIC    MEAStTRES 

Because   of  the  urgency  of   the   regional 
planning     needs     the     Nevada     Legislature 
Adopted  interim  legislation  in  February  of 
1969    creating    the    Nevada   Tahoe    Regional 
Planning  Agency  to  work  vrtth  a  counterpart 
California  agency  that  had  been  operating 
since    1967.    This    provided    immediate    au- 
thority for  the  States  to  prepare  a  regional 
plan  and  for  the  exercise  of  individual  con- 
trols  pending   congressional   rat^^ation    of 
the   bistate   compact.   Although   the   States 
cannot  work  together  officially  until  the  com- 
pact is  ratified,  the  State  agencies  did  un- 
dertake the  employment  of  a  K^^nt  staff  to 
insure     coordinated     efforts.     T^^  ^Nevada 
aeencv    with  the  concurrence  of  the  cau- 
fomia  agency,  was  prepared  by  the  summer 
of^9^^  retain  a  planning  consultant  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  Nevada  por- 
tion of  the  regional  plan.  ,„„**,« 
After  a  study  of  aU  of  the  foregoing,  the 
committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  compact 
is    meritorloufi    and    recommends    that    the 
bill,  S.   118.  be  considered   favorably. 


amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2546)  to  authorize  aw>roprlations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1970  for  mUitary  procure- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  repx)rt.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Nov.  4,  1969,  pp.  32919- 
32922,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there  wUl 
be  no  action  taken  on  the  conference  re- 
port which  is  now  pending. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IzATI^S-CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr  M-ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  military  procure- 
ment authorizations  bill,  S.  2546. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  very  brief  statement  about  the  con- 
ference report.  

This  is  a  very  big  bill.  It  contams  many 
items.  I  assure  the  Senate  that  it  has 
been  gone  over  with  a  fine-tooth  comb. 
There  were  99  points  of  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  wish  to  call  up 
the  conference  report  at  this  time? 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing  votes   of   the   two   Housea  on   the 


MARIHUANA,  NARCOTICS,  AND  THE 
DRUG  SCENE 
Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
AlcohoUsm  and  Narcotics  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  share 
the  interest  and  concern  of  so  many 
Americans  over  the  facts.  Issues  and  laws 
relating  to  the  use  of  marihuana.  We 
have  much  still  to  learn  about  the  nature 
of  this  subject,  and  the  whole  question 
of  regulation  and  control  of  the  use  ol 
marihuana  is  currently  receiving  a  very 
necessary  and  long  overdue  reexamina- 
tion. ^       ..     .. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  subject  Is 
timely  and  important.  An  estimated  12 
million  Americans  today  have  used  mari- 
huana at  least  once.  From  30  to  40  per- 
cent of  today's  college  undergraduates 
have  smoked  marihuana  more  than  once, 
according  to  the  best  estimates  of  uni- 
versity health  officials;  and  an  estunated 
20  percent  of  high  school  seniors  in  urban 
areas  have  tried  marihuana. 

Life  magazine  for  October  31  presented 
a  discussion  of  several  aspects  of  the 
subject.  Most  shocking  is  the  account  of 
a  young  college  student  witii  an  impres- 
sive academic  and  all-around  back- 
ground who  is  now  serving  a  20-year  jail 
sentence  for  possession  of  marihuana.  As 
the  article  points  out,  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  Uie  minimum  penalty 
for  possessing  marihuana  is  20  years  the 
same  as  the  minimum  penalty  for  first- 
degree  murder.  Penalties  are  equally 
startling,  and  equally  harsh,  in  several 
other  States. 

The  issue  of  Life  magazme  also  con- 
tains a  discussion  by  Dr.  James  L.  God- 
dard,  former  Director  of  the  U.S.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  of  whether  or 
not  marihuana  should  be  legalized. 

The  articles  raise  some  very  impor- 
tant questions  about  our  laws  and  our 
attitudes  on  marihuana  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  be  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
Record.  ..  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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FOK  THX  LONG-t>IVrAI«CX  RlTMNn  WHO  OOT 
CAUGHt — 20-Tka«  Scntenck 
(E^  Jan«  Howard) 
Long-dlstanc^  running  ia  what  Frank  L«- 
Varre  mlas«e  aa  imucb  as  anything,  now  that 
he  sits  m  the  Danville,  Va.  city  Jail  serving 
a  30-year  sentence  for  poasesslng  marijuana. 
At  his  Tennescee  preparatory  school,  Pranlc 
broke  several  track  and  croes-county  rec- 
ords. When  he  e|itered  the  University  ol  Vir- 
ginia on  a  full  acholarshlp  In  1967,  the  track 
coach  was  glad  to  see  a  boy  whose  Idea  of  a 
vacation  was  to  ride  a  bicycle  all  the  way  to 
North  Carolina,  Often,  for  the  Joy  of  It, 
Prank  ran  alone  through  the  Virginia  woods — 
as  many  as  15  miles  a  day.  Last  year,  the 
Rapier,  an  off-campus  literary  magazine,  pre- 
tended to  have !  stolen  the  flame  from  the 
Olympic  Games  lln  Mexico,  and  sought  relay 
rimners  to  take  I  a  torch  supposedly  lit  from 
that  flame  from!  the  Charlottesville  campus 
to  the  Mexican  Embassy  In  Washington,  D.C. 
Most  volunteerSj  did  one-mile  stints;  Frank 
ran  eight,  nonstop. 

But  his  next  |  long-distance  run  was  not 
on  his  own  legs  ibut  In  a  Trallways  bus,  and 
his  cargo  was  noi  a  torch  but  three  pounds  of 
what  court  records  were  to  call  "a  brown- 
green-grassUke  substance — marijuana."  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  the  minimum 
panalty  ior  possessing  more  than  25  grains 
(about  luOf  a  taaspoonful)  of  marijuana  Is 
20  years,  the  same  as  the  minimum  penalty 
for  flrst-degree  iqurder. 

Frank  LaVarr^  was  arrested  In  the  Dan- 
ville bus  station]  Feb.  24,  1969.  His  bus  was 
bound  for  Atlanl^,  where  friends  awaited  the 
marijuana  they  had  wired  him  $700  to  buy. 
Acting  on  a  tid  from  the  police  chief  In 
Charlottesville,  110  mllea  north,  where  Frank 
had  boarded  the  bus.  DanvUle  detectives  took 
him  Into  custody.  In  Jail,  he  was  invited  to 
"cooperate"  by  divulging  names  of  all  uni- 
versity students  he  knew  of  who  used  drugs. 
As  Frank  decllnad  to  do  this,  his  bond  was 
raised  from  $5,000  to  $8,000  to  $50,000. 

In  court,  he  pleaded  guilty.  On  July  30, 
after  several  hearings.  Judge  Archibald  Aiken 
sentenced  him  tt  25  years  In  the  peniten- 
tiary, with  five  I  years  suspended  for  good 
behavior.  "Now.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  young 
man."  the  octogenarian  Judge  proclaimed, 
'that  you  stUl  Ihave  time  to  mend  your 
ways  and  make  al  useful  citizen  out  of  your- 
self." By  this  th^  Jurist  presumably  meant 
that  with  luck  P^ank  LaVarre  might  be  eli- 
gible for  parole  alter  only  Ave  years,  a  quarter 
of  his  unsuspended  sentence.  That  thought 
did  not  console  tYank's  mother  and  other 
kin  In  Nashville,  Tenn.  They  feared  the  ex- 
posure to  veterad  criminals  and  homosexuals 
that  the  20-year4old  boy,  who  had  never  so 
much  as  stolen  a  hubcap,  could  expect  in  the 
penitentiary.  1 

Until  three  we^ks  before  his  arrest  Frank 
LaVarre  had  nevtr  tried  marijuana.  "I  used 
to  think  grass  wa^  oh-oh,  horrible,  dangerous 
stuff,"  he  says,  siit  he  kept  hearing  a  lot  of 
talk  to  the  contfary— In  Europe,  where  he 
spent  a  summer,  knd  on  campus.  He  heard  It 
was  "a  nice  waj^  of  relaxing  and  opening 
your  senses,  of  getting  into  a  real  nice  thing 
very  quickly.  witH  no  hangover."  He  heard  It 
would  deepen  hls|  already  keen  sensltlvltv  to 
music  and  arts.  Sljlll  skeptical,  he  made  many 
trips  to  the  medl(jal  school  library  to  read  all 
he  could  find  oi»  the  subject.  (He  forgot 
however,  to  read  ibout  drug  laws.)  "He  pre- 
pared for  getting  (stoned,"  one  of  his  friends 
says,  "the  way  yoii'd  prepare  for  a  trip  to  the 
moon."  I 

Finally  convlnc^ed  it  wouldn't  harm  his 
body  or  his  head,  ^Tank  tried  marijuana  and 
liked  It.  "When  Fijank  liked  something,"  that 
friend  continues,  |  "he  liked  It  super"  So  It 
was  with  photography  ("He'd  stay  all  night 
working  m  the  d4rkroom,  and  hang  around 
all  day  at  train  qtaUons  taking  pictures  of 
old  colored  guys')),  and  music  (Frank's  taste 
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h«d  switched  from  Mahler  to  Bob  Dylan)  and 
food  (he  liked  to  astound  his  friends  by  cook- 
ing escargota  and  be«f  Stroganoff ) .  So  It  was 
with  his  own  dark  brown  hair,  which  to  the 
woe  of  his  elders  grew  down  to  his  shoulders. 
"I'd  have  grown  It  long  sooner,"  says  Frank, 
who  has  since  had  a  prison  crew  cut,  "but, 
see.  McCallle  is  a  semimllltary  school."  At 
McCalUe,  his  preparatory  school  In  Chatta- 
nooga, Frank  was  short-haired  and  exem- 
plary. "He  Is  very  personable,"  his  headmas- 
ter wrote  to  whatever  college  admissions  ofll- 
cers  It  might  concern,  "a  boy  of  high  ideals 
and  character,  cooperallve,  loyal,  interested 
In  good  literature  and  artistic  things — a  well- 
rounded,  fine  young  man." 

Two  years  later  the  flne  young  man  was  in 
police  custody,  being  asked  to  name  names. 
"I  gueoB  they  flgured  Frank  for  a  blg-tlme 
head,  the  brains  behind  a  ring  of  dope  push- 
ers, who  was  planning  to  make  a  big  profit,"  a 
friend  speculates.  "But  he  wasn't  even  going 
to  earn  his  bu3  fare.  He  was  incredibly  naive. 
In  a  way  I  envied  his  innocence.  Friends 
asked  him  to  carry  them  some  pot,  and  he 
didn't  want  to  be  the  low  man  on  the  T.P. — 
totem  pole — so  he  was  going  to  do  It." 

"He  may  not  have  been  pushing,"  says  one 
Danville  official,  "but  he  was  doing  right 
much  transporting."  Right  much  Indeed — 
enough  so  that  the  court  was  little  swayed 
by  the  50  or  so  letters  that  poured  In  com- 
menting on  the  boy's  dazzling  potential, 
lamenting  his  unlawful  act,  and  respectfully 
requesting  leniency.  One  letter  offered  to  ar- 
range group  therapy  sessions  If  the  boy  oould 
be  paroled  to  Nashville.  Another,  from  a  cor- 
poration president,  offered  him  a  Job.  "Wa 
need  young  men  like  him,"  the  letter  said. 

Though  some  of  Prank's  friends  regard  him 
now  as  a  romantic  martyr-hero,  others  make 
It  clear  that  he  Is,  as  one  says,  "no  rose." 
Prank  "didn't  always  make  his  bed  or  bal- 
ance his  checkbook,"  his  roommate  says. 
"Sometimes  he'd  do  things,  like  letting  his 
hair  grow.  Just  to  rile  people."  He  also  was 
suffering  an  extreme  case  of  a  sjmdrome 
known  to  his  mother  as  a  Sophomore  Slump, 
and  to  his  contemporaries  as  a  Preakout,  or 
Zapout.  His  grades  had  slipped  so  badly  that 
the  university  had  suspended  him  for  a 
semester. 

Prank  hoped  to  work  that  semester  as  a 
photographer  in  Atlanta.  His  arrest  en  route 
there  was  instigated  by  a  tip  to  the  Char- 
lottesville poUce  chief.  The  tipster,  suggests 
a  classmate,  "had  to  be  a  close  friend  of 
Prank's,  who  was  worried  about  him  and 
thought  It  would  be  doing  him  a  favor  to 
get  him  busted.  Some  favor." 

"I  think  it  was  a  nark  [undercover  nar- 
cotics agent]."  another  classmate  speculates. 
"Remember,  Frank  was  a  loudmouth.  All  his 
broadcasting  around  town  about  how  great 
grass  was  could  have  got  to  the  wrong  ears. 
With  pot,  he  was  like  a  kid  with  a  new  go- 
cart:  cautious  at  first,  but  then  reckless. 
He  wouldn't  listen  when  I  told  him  It  was 
conceivable  to  be  busted.  The  funny  thing 
Is.  he  didn't  need  grass  to  tvirn  on  with.  Be- 
fore he  ever  tried  It  he'd  Just  sit  sometlmee 
and  stare  at  a  candle." 

I've  alwajrs  been,"  as  Prank  says,  "a 
staimch  Individualist."  And  so  the  Individ- 
ualist was  Into  pot,  with  as  much  abandon 
as  he  had  got  into  photography  and  Bud- 
dhism. 

Now  he  has  plenty  of  time  to  read  of  Zen 
and  Gandhi  and  Asian  wisdom.  Jailed  In  a 
city  where  the  phone  book  lists  208  clergy- 
men and  124  churches  to  serve  49,900  souls, 
where  a  boy  recently  died  from  Inhaling 
Bactlne  sprayed  Into  a  paper  bag.  Danville 
people  fear,  as  a  prominent  citizen  puts  It, 
"that  the  marijuana  seed  might  get  loose  and 
grow  wild  in  this  part  of  the  coimtry. 

"It  worries  the  goose  eggs  out  of  me,"  the 
man  says.  "But  we're  not  going  to  put  up 
with  any  foolishness,  and  everybody  knows 


An  honcv  student  at  the  university  dis- 
agrees. "The  older  generation  had  better  get 
used  to  pot,"  he  says,  "because  It's  here,  and 
I  don't  think  It's  going  anywhere.  If  they're 
going  to  lock  up  people  like  Frank  LaVarre, 
they're  going  to  have  a  violent  revolution  on 
their  bands." 

"We  went  to  college  in  the  Depression  " 
says  Frank's  mother,  "but  these  kids  had  so 
much  handed  to  them  on  a  silver  platter." 
She  and  her  husband,  who  died  six  years  ago 
of  cancer,  gave  their  three  children  an  ex- 
ceptional childhood.  Mr.  LaVarre  represented 
the  Singer  Company  in  South  America,  and 
raised  his  family  there  in  what  apparently 
was  a  cheerfully  bilingual  atmosphere,  with 
servants,  and.  as  Prank  puts  It.  "a  lot  of 
cultural  enrichment." 

It  puzzles  many  people  that  so  promising 
a  scion  of  so  enriched  a  background  should 
now  face  two  decades — or  at  the  very  least 
five  years — behind  bars.  Among  the  puzzled 
Is  a  minister  in  Danville,  who  comments  that 
"the  law  Frank  was  tried  under  was  meant 
to  catch  very  heinous  persons."  Clearly  the 
minister  has  doubts  that  Frank,  whom  he  has 
often  visited.  Is  "very  heinous."  In  fact,  he 
seems  to  detect  In  the  young  prisoner  a  cer- 
tain contemporary  valor.  "Nobody's  going  to 
sing  Homeric  chants  about  most  of  the  brav- 
ery m  today's  world,"  the  minister  says.  "Is 
Frank  religious?  He  might  not  want  me  to 
say  so,  but  he  U,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word. 

In  Jail,  right  much  though  he  longs  to  be 
elsewhere,  Frank  quotes  a  Japanese  haiku: 
"My  storehouse  having  burnt  down,  nothing 
obscures  my  view  of  the  bright  moon." 

"See,"  he  says,  "I  love  life.  I  love  the  world. 
Everything  about  It  fascinates  me.  I'm  stoned 
all  the  time  on  nothing.  Just  on  being  alive. 
The  food  here  Is  a  gastronomlcal  disaster! 
sure,  and  I  miss  a  lot  of  things,  but  I  have 
to  try  to  learn  something  from  the  expe- 
rience." 

Prank's  attorney  has  filed  an  appeal  to  the 
Virginia  State  Supreme  Court.  Prank  sits 
waiting  and  doing  calisthenics  in  the  Dan- 
ville city  Jail,  pallid  as  your  belly  from  being 
outdoors  only  three  days  since  last  Febru- 
ary 24,  but,  he  says,  "lnc\irably  hopeful." 


Shoxtld  It   Bx  Lbgauzed?   "Soon  We   Wiu. 
Know" 
(By  Dr.  James  L.  Ooddard) 

Man  has  used  marijuana  both  socially  and 
medicinally  for  several  thousands  of  years 
and  yet  today  there  is  little  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  Its  dangers  or  merits.  In  spite  of  our 
lack  of  knowledge,  an  estimated  12  million 
Americans  have  used  the  drug  In  recent 
years.  Now  we  are  In  a  near  crisis  caused  by 
Ignorance  and  the  blanket  of  misinformation 
which  governmental  agencies  have  used  to 
cover  their  Ineptitudes. 

One  thing  we  know  about  marijuana  is 
that  it  Is  definitely  not  a  narcotic  even 
though  our  federal  laws  (and  most  of  our 
state  laws)  restricting  Its  usage  erroneously 
define  It  as  such.  The  effects  of  the  drug  are 
variable,  depending  largely  on  the  experience 
of  the  user,  his  mood,  the  quantity  smoked 
or  eaten,  the  potency  of  the  plant  and  the 
form  the  drug  Is  used  In — leaf  (grass)  or 
resin  (hashish).  The  drug  effects  sought  by 
the  user  are  a  state  of  relaxation,  an  en- 
hancement of  sensory  stimuli,  particularly 
sound,  an  apparent  expansion  of  time,  a 
dispelling  of  the  problems  of  the  day.  He 
may  also  experience  a  marked  Increase  In 
appetite,  a  slight  Increase  In  pulse  rate,  a 
pronoimced  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat, 
a  sensation  of  heaviness  of  the  extremities. 
He  may  even  experience  a  mild  period  of 
depression  and  In  some  rare  cases,  an  acute 
panic  reaction  which  may  lead  to  brief  hos- 
p'tallzatlon. 

Marijuana,  unlike  narcotics,  does  not  pro- 
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duce  tolerance,  requiring  higher  dosages  to 
produce  the  same  effect.  Nor  does  It  produce 
addiction,  which  Is  true  of  narcotics.  But 
this  does  not  mean  It  is  without  its  dangers 
The  principal  danger  Is  that  one  may  be- 
come psychologically  dependent  on  mari- 
juana and,  instead  of  coping  with  the  every- 
day problems,  withdraw  through  frequent 
use  of  the  drug.  Adolescents  are  particularly 
vulnerable  to  this  danger  because  of  their 
limited  experience  and  less  well-developed 
habits  of  living. 

Though  marijuana  has  been  the  drug  first 
used  by  90%  to  95%  of  heroin  users  In  the 
U.S.,  there  Is  nothing  Inherent  In  It  to  cause 
people  to  switch  from  It  to  the  addictive  and 
more  potent  drugs.  Rather  It  is  thought  that 
personality  factors  are  responsible.  I  find 
parents  to  be  most  concerned  about  this  one 
facet  of  the  problem,  and  the  only  reassur- 
ance I  can  offer  them  Is  that  while  marijuana 
usage  has  skyrocketed  In  the  last  decade, 
heroin  addiction  has  Increased  only  grad- 
ually. 

Some  of  the  questions  we  must  answer 
are: 

Does  long-term  usage  of  marijuana  have 
harmful  effects? 
Does  It  affect  the  rei>roductIve  processes? 
What  type  of  treatment  will  be  most  effec- 
tive   In    rehabilitating     chronic    marijuana 
users? 

What  conditions  favor  continuation  of 
marijuana  use  as  opposed  to  moving  to  hard 
drugs? 

What  kinds  of  educational  approaches  are 
most  effective  in  reducing  misuse? 

Does  marijuana  affect  human  chromo- 
somes? 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  obtain  answers 
to  these  and  other  questions.  The  major  sup- 
port for  this  research  comes  from  an  element 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service — the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health.  Its  pro- 
gram was  initiated  early  this  year,  although 
limited  studies  had  been  supported  In  ear- 
lier years,  and  Involves  providing  funds  ($1 
million  In  fiscal  year  1969)  and  supplies  of 
the  drug  In  both  natural  and  synthetic  forms 
to  scientists  In  Institutions  across  the  U.S. 
Phase  I  of  the  program — assuring  adequate 
supplies  of  the  drug  for  testing — has  been 
largely  completed.  Phase  II — study  of  the 
effects  on  various  animals — Is  under  way. 
Parts  of  Phase  III — clinical  tests  on  hu- 
mans— have  been  started.  Answers  to  some 
of  our  questions  will  be  forthcoming  within 
a  matter  of  months.  Within  two  to  three 
years,  according  to  Dr.  Stanley  Yolles,  di- 
rector of  NIMH,  most  of  what  we  need  to 
know  will  be  available. 

Our  laws  governing  marijuana  are  a  mix- 
ture of  bad  science  and  poor  understand- 
ing of  the  role  of  law  as  a  deterrent  force. 
They  are  unenforceable,  excessively  severe, 
scientifically  Incorrect  and  revealing  of  our 
Ignorance  of  human  behavior.  The  federal 
and  state  laws  should  be  revised  to  reflect 
the  fact  that  marijuana  is  a  hallucinogen 
and  should  be  classified  as  such.  The  federal 
statutes  should  be  repealed,  and  the  Pood, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  should  be  amended 
to  bring  marijuana  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  act,  thereby  automatically  de-escalatlng 
the  penalties  for  simple  possession  to  a  more 
resusonable  level  (a  misdemeanor,  with  the 
Judge  being  given  considerable  authority  to 
adjust  the  penalty  to  more  nearly  fit  the  cir- 
cumstances). At  the  same  time  sufficiently 
serious  penalties  should  be  provided  to  han- 
dle the  major  traffickers  In  the  drug.  State 
laws  should  then  be  revised  In  conformance 
with  a  model  law  containing  similar 
provisions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  marijuana  should 
now  be  legalized,  and  the  steps  which  I  have 
suggested  will  not  satisfy  those  who  seek  to 
legalize  it.  Their  arguments  are  that  the  laws 
are  not  enforceable,  that  the  use  of  mari- 
juana Is  a  private  act  and  does  not  harm 


society,  and  that  marijuana  Is  less  a  danger 
than  alcohol.  These  are  attractive  arguments 
but  they  begin  to  break  down  upon  closer 
examination.  First,  although  not  precisely 
deflned,  law  may  have  a  deterrent  effect. 
Second,  although  the  use  of  marijuana  Is  a 
private  act.  It  has  the  potential  to  cause 
harm  to  society.  One  has  only  to  visualize 
marijuana  being  more  freely  available  and 
more  widely  used  by  adolescents  who  have 
not  learned  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
dally  life,  and  It  Is  not  difficult  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  cannablsm  would  become  a 
societal  problem.  Our  Inability  to  keep  cig- 
arettes away  from  minors  should  serve  as  a 
reminder  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  keep 
marijuana  out  of  their  hands. 

I  know  that  my  stand  on  marijuana  may 
seem  contradictory.  If  the  fcnorwi  harmful 
effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  are  greater  than 
those  of  marijuana,  and  those  substances  are 
legal,  why  do  I  not  advocate  legalizing  mari- 
juana? I  believe  that  If  alcohol  and  tobacco 
were  not  already  legal,  we  might  very  well 
decide  not  to  legalize  them — knowing  what 
we  now  know.  In  the  case  of  marijuana,  we 
will  know  In  a  very  few  years  how  harmful  it 
Is  or  Is  not.  If  It  tiu-ns  out  to  be  relatively 
harmless,  we  will  be  embarrassed  by  harsh 
laws  that  made  Innocent  people  suffer.  If  It 
tiu'ns  out  to  be  quite  harmful — a  distinct 
possibility — we  will  have  Introduced  yet  an- 
other public-health  hazard  that  for  social 
and  economic  reasons  might  become  Impos- 
sible to  dislodge. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday  the  Boston  Globe  contained  an 
impressive,  in-depth,  and  informative 
discussion  of  the  more  general  question 
of  drug  use  and  drug  abuse  in  our  so- 
ciety today.  The  Boston  Globe  presenta- 
tion discusses  the  wide  use  of  marihuana 
among  college  students,  high  school  stu- 
dents, and  even  junior  high  school  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  among  many  of  our  other 
young  citizens.  The  discussion  also  covers 
the  subject  of  laws  against  marihuana 
and  the  need  for  reform. 

The  Boston  Globe  presentation  in- 
cludes firsthand  observations  from  those 
who  have  used  marihuana,  and  from  par- 
ents of  teenagers  who  have  turned  to 
serious  drugs. 

I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  drug  prob- 
lems because  of  the  situation  in  my 
own  State  of  Massachusetts.  In  1967-68, 
there  were  1,323  heroin  arrests  state- 
wide. In  1968-69  the  figures  jumped  to 
5,295  cases,  and  the  projected  figures 
for  1969-70  will  bring  the  cases  up  to 
almost  7,000. 

In  Boston,  the  average  age  of  a  drug 
user  has  dropped  from  age  27,  5  years  &go 
to  age  21  today.  The  rate  of  known  drug 
use  in  Boston  is  rising  at  a  higher  rate 
than  in  any  other  city  in  America.  Hero- 
in use  in  Boston  has  increased  10  times 
since  1965. 

The  nationwide  costs  of  situations 
such  as  this  are  staggering.  As  Dr.  Stan- 
ley Yolles,  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics: 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  total  In- 
voluntary social  costs  of  narcotic  dnig 
abuse  amounts  to  $641  million  per  year. 
Unfortunately,  It  Is  not  possible  to  pro- 
vide an  accurate  estimate  of  the  total  nar- 
cotic and  non-narcotic  drug  abuse  costs  to 
society  ...  It  is  probably  5  times  the  nar- 
cotic drug  estimates,  hence  in  the  range  of 
$2  to  $3  billion  per  year. 


Mr.  President,  the  Boston  Globe  dis- 
cussion covers  a  number  of  important 
points  and  issues  on  the  drug  scene  to- 
day. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  discus- 
sion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Dhug  Scenb — What  Evert  Parent  and 

Teenaceb  Shoitu)  Know 

(By  Carl  M.  Cobb) 

America  Is  a  drugged  society,  in  the  grip 
of  an  epidemic  that  is  spreading  rapidly  to 
teenagers  In  city  and  suburb  alike. 

Psychiatrists  agree  that  today's  teens  have 
had  20  years  of  widespread  drug  use  among 
adults  to  serve  as  a  model. 

"There  are  more  than  five  mUlion  alcohol- 
ics In  this  country  and  millions  more  using 
the  martini  on  a  regular  basis  to  escape  from 
reality,"  one  psychiatrist  observed. 

"It  should  come  as  no  great  surprise  to 
see  the  teen-ager  using  different,  more  pow- 
erful, more  effective  drugs  as  an  escape 
mechanism,"  be  added. 

Millions  of  today's  college  and  high  school 
students  grew  up  In  homes  where  the  sleep- 
ing tablet,  the  tranquilizer  and  the  pep  pill 
were  used  regularly  by  adults. 

The  single  moet  startling  fact  about  the 
current  drug  scene  In  America  Is  the  rapid 
drop  In  the  age  level  of  boys  and  girls  experi- 
menting with  a  wide  range  of  drugs. 

Authorities  note  that  It  took  five  years  for 
the  use  of  hallucinogens  to  move  from  the 
postgraduate  to  the  iindergraduate  college 
level. 

It  took  only  three  years  to  spread  from 
college  campuses  to  senior  high  schools. 

.  .  .  And  It  has  taken  only  two  years  to 
reach  Into  the  Junior  high  schools  and  the 
upper  grades  of  some  elementary  schools. 

Drug  users  In  the  Junior  high  schools? 

"Marijuana  and  pill  popping  are  a  reality 
In  Junior  high  schools  throughout  the 
Greater  Boston  area,"  Richard  Callahan,  re- 
gional director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  says  emphati- 
cally. 

Middle  class  America's  sm\ig  assumption 
that  the  drug  problem  Is  confined  to  a  small 
Inner  city  area  has  been  smashed  In  recent 
years. 

Spreading  beyond  the  college  campuses, 
the  drug  scene  and  drug  arrests  are  a  reality 
In  every  Boston  suburb.  The  past  year  has 
seen  the  sons  and  daughters  of  physicians, 
professors  and  parole  officers  "busted"  for 
drugs  In  more  than  a  dozen  Boston  area 
communities. 

Perhaps  the  best  barometer  of  drug  use  Is 
heroin  arrests. 

"When  the  'hard-stuff'  Is  making  the 
roimds  we  know  the  whole  spectrum  of  drug 
abuse  Is  In  the  area,"  a  leading  police  of- 
ficial explained. 

There  have  been  a  score  of  heroin  cases  In 
Maine  In  the  past  18  months,  according  to 
federal  officials.  Vermont  had  never  had  a 
federal  narcotics  raid  two  years  ago.  Today 
heroin  arrests  are  a  fact  of  life  and  federal 
agents  are  working  the  Green  Mountain 
State  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  declining  age  level  and  rapid  spread 
of  drugs  are  just  part  of  today's  realities. 

Some  others : 

Americans  are  paying  an  estimated  $500 
million  for  ILLEGAL  drugs  every  year. 

In  Boston,  heroin  addicts  will  spend  more 
than  $5  million  this  year  to  feed  their  habit, 
most  of  the  money  obtained  through  crimi- 
nal activity. 

One  of  every  ten  college  students  In  the 
United  States  Is  believed  to  have  tried  "mind- 
blowing"  LSD  or  similar  drugs  at  least  once. 

Roughly  one  third  of  today's  college  un- 
dergraduates  h&B   smoked   marijuana   more 
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than  once,  according  to  the  best  estimates  of 
university  health  oiBclals. 

Probably  30  i>ercent  of  high  school  seniors 
In  urban  centersi  have  tried  marijuana  at 
least  once. 

One  of  every  sl^  ot  the  nation's  physicians 
misuse  drugs  or  ^e  addicted  to  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ainerlcan  Medical  Assn. 

In  some  Amertc^i  units  in  Vietnam  regu- 
lar marijuana  useiruns  as  high  as  90  percent 
of  the  troops,  according  to  military  psychia- 
trists. I 

Most  parents  Ici^ow  Uttle  about  the  extent 
of  the  drug  probl^  and  even  less  about  the 
language  of  drug  v4sage. 

The  teen-ager  i/ho  does  not  know  where 
to  obtain  Illegal  c^ugs.  especially  marijuana. 
Is  a  rarity. 

How  "square"  (parents  can  be  was  drama- 
tized recently  at  Ian  evening  discussion  be- 
tween students  an|d  parents  at  a  local  subur- 
ban high  school. 

During  the  question  and  answer  period  one 
mother  said  she  could  see  that  marijuana 
might  be  a  seno^s  problem  if  there  were  a 
source  of  the  dnfc,  but  there  was  none  in 
her  community  md,  anyway,  most  of  the 
kids  didn't  "get  into  Cambridge"  very  often. 

The  discussion  ^ader  asked  a  boy  In  the 
audience  how  lon^  It  would  take  to  find  a 
soorce. 

■*Aboutr90  mlnuiee,"  the  boy  replied. 

The  fact  Is  that  at  most  high  schools  a 
marijuana  source-4-usually  another  student — 
Is  as  near  as  the  ^hool  parking  lot  or  wash- 
room. 

Profit  Is  not  alufays  the  seller's  motive.  In 
many  high  schools  the  student  with  a  re- 
liable source  of  marijuana  has  replaced  the 
athlete  as  the  Big  Man  on  Campus. 

Somewhere  aloijg  the  line,  of  course,  there 
has  to  be  a  suppUer  dealing  In  marijuana, 
LSD  or  heroin  for  profit. 

The  presumed  tharp  decline  in  LSD  and 
related  drugs  amotig  college  and  high  school 
youths  may  be  reversing  Itself,  federal  offi- 
cials report. 

A  nationwide  sirvey  shows  hallucinogen 
arrests  up  enormoi  isly  In  the  last  six  months, 
and  Boston  is  part{of  the  pattern. 

Richard  Callah^  the  top  Federal  drug 
abuse  official  in  tthls  area,  offers  two  ex- 
planations for  th4  marked  increase  in  LSD 
and  similar  drug  airests. 

"Either  we  are  getting  better  at  tracking 
down  the  sources; and  breaking  up  the  dis- 
tribution rings,  of  there  is  a  resurgence  In 
the  use  of  these  hallucinogens. " 

Despite  all  the  fdverse  publicity  LSD  had 
received,  Callahani  believes  it  Is  now  a  regu- 
lar part  of  the  scene  among  the  drug-ad- 
dicted. 

Add  remains  a  {  serious  problem  and  the 
"bad  trip"  is  a  reality. 

The  first  documisnted  case  of  a  baby  bom 
with  birth  defect^  because  the  mother  had 
taken  LSD  was  reported  In  1967.  The  baby 
was  bom  with  a  severely  deformed  right  leg. 

The  Infant's  mdther.  a  19-year-old  ooUege 
co-ed.  had  gone  oa  fotir  LSD  trips  during  her 
pregnancy,  causing  a  breakdovm  in  the  body's 
chromosomes  conmrolling  hereditary  charac- 
teristics. T 

Since  then  Uterluy  dozens  of  similar  casee 
have  been  docuniented  In  girls  across  the 
nation.  A  recent  Imedloal  meeting  heard  a 
report  on  20  LSD)  deformed  bablee  from  a 
single  Washlngtoni,  D.C.,  physician. 

Boston  has  beeii  a  center  for  the  "under- 
ground chemlsit"  turning  out  LSD,  and  now, 
related  com.p>oundf. 

Moet  parents  a|id  teen-agers  don't  know 
dimethyl-tryptamlkie,  but  many  teen-agers 
do  know  DMT.  Callahan  s  agent*  report  DMT 
was  being  manufaptured  In  Boston  in  "large 
quantities,  api)arfntly  for  distribution  to 
other  parts  of  the  <^untry." 

There  are  a  whol  e  string  of  letter  combina- 
tions standing  for  irartous  chemicals  that  will 
produce  the  mlnd4blowlng  trip  that  provides 


an  escape  from  reality  unlike  anything  the 
alcoholic  ever  encountered. 

The  current  rage  In  the  Midwest  is  3- 
methoxy-4,  5-methylenedloxy- amphetamine 
(MDA).  and  there  have  been  increaalng 
amounts  turning  up  in  Boston  in  the  past  90 
days. 

Officially  described  as  three  times  stronger 
than  mescaline,  the  ancient  Inddan  hal- 
lucinogen derived  from  cactus.  MDA  is  a  nut- 
meg derivative  being  m&nufactured  illegally. 

Marijuana,  although  conceded  by  medical 
authorities  to  be  lees  dangerous  than  LSD, 
also  can  lead  to  behavioral  problems.  Despite 
this  reality  It  is  in  growing  favor  among  the 
under-25  set. 

Some  young  married  couples  use  mari- 
juana at  social  gatherings  as  casually  as  their 
parents  offer  guests  a  cocktail.  They  are 
quick  to  point  out  that  alcohol  Is  a  drug,  a 
killer  and  that  millions  of  the  previous  gen- 
eration are  "hooked." 

Reaction  to  the  mounting  drug  problem 
ranges  from  a  firm  denial  that  it  exists  and 
deep  concern  about  adverse  publicity  over 
drugs  In  some  communities,  to  vigorous  edu- 
cation programs  for  both  parents  and  teen- 
agers in  some  communities. 

"Any  drug  education  which  is  not  scrupu- 
lously honest  will  fall  with  the  kids,"  one 
p>sychologlBt  stresses.  "Once  you  exaggerate, 
you  lose  them." 

Parents  are  wrong  if  they  believe  that 
marijuana  is  an  Inevitable  stage  in  a  pro- 
gression toward  stronger  drugs  like  LSD  or 
heroin. 

Teen-agers  are  wrong,  if  they  argue  that 
marijuana  never  leads  to  any  of  the  other 
drugs  that  come  along  in  an  almost  endless 
chain. 

It  is  true  that  most  marijuana  users  do 
not  go  on  to  heroin,  yet  at  the  same  time  It 
is  true  that  most  heroin  users  did  start  on 
marijuana. 

This  is  the  aspect  of  the  problem  that  has 
school  officials,  psychiatrists  and  law  enforce- 
ment officials  worried. 

"If  only  1  of  every  1000  marijuana  users 
ultimately  goes  on  to  heroin  we  are  in  for  big 
trouble  in  the  1970s,"  a  local  university  psy- 
chiatrist predicts. 

Marijuana  use  has  mushroomed  in  recent 
years  and  law  enfcffcement  officials  are  seeing 
striking  changes  in  the  heroin  problem. 

In  Boston.  Callahan  reports  "the  entire 
heroin  picture  has  changed  in  the  past  two 
years  In  this  region. 

"Heroin  sources  were  limited  to  the  South 
End  and  Roxbury  two  years  ago.  Today  It  is 
being  pushed  on  Beacon  HUl.  in  Beverly,  in 
East  Boston — no  section  of  the  city  is  Im- 
mune. LoweU  and  Lawrence  have  a  heroin 
problem  today." 

Callahan  continues,  "It  Is  not  Just  the 
location  that  has  changed.  Two  years  ago 
the  bulk  of  the  heroin  supply  came  in  with 
individual  traders  from  New  York  City.  They 
would  go  down,  buy  a  $6  bag  of  'H',  return 
to  Boston  and  sell  It  for  $10. 

"Today  Boston  Is  a  distribution  point. 
Heroin  Is  shipped  here  in  bulk,  cut  down 
and  sold  directly.  We  are  on  our  own.  New 
York  City  is  no  longer  the  source  for  Boston." 

The  dramatic  changes  in  the  heroin  pic- 
ture reported  In  Boston  are  being  substan- 
tiated by  police  officials  In  other  cities  where 
the  problem  was  once  considered  minor. 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Dallas  aU  re- 
port sharp  Increases  In  heroin  arrests  over 
the  past  24  months. 

Another  change  In  the  picture  of  "hard 
stuff"  in  Boston  is  the  growing  use  of  co- 
caine, almost  non-existent  two  years  ago. 
Cocaine  is  addictive  an-l  Is  linked  to  other 
drug  use.  Unlike  marijuana,  the  number 
of  users  who  Jump  from  cocaine  to  other 
drugs  is  substantial. 

Callahan  puts  the  drug  problem  In  two 
categories:  the  experimenter,  and  the  drug- 
dependent  user.  Both  categories  are  growing. 


Psychiatrists  are  convinced  that  a  portion 
of  the  experimenters  go  on  to  become  drug 
dependent,  whether  it  Is  with  marijuana, 
hallucinogens  or.  ultimately,  heroin. 

Another  official  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs.  John  G. 
Evans,  sums  It  up  this  way; 

"I  sometimes  think  the  whole  world  is 
going  Insane,  but  I  doubt  that  drugs  are  the 
cause.  They  are  the  result — a  form  of  escape 

"Meanwhile  a  lot  of  good  kids  are  going 
down  the  drain  before  they  can  be  stopped. 

"The  ultimate  solution  has  to  Involve 
everybody  in  this  country.  No  one  arm  of  the 
government  is  capable  of  doing  It.  Everyone 
has  to  put  in  some  collective  thinking  on 
solutions.  And  it  is  going  to  cost  a  lot  of 
money — one  hell  of  a  lot  of  money." 

marijuana:   jdstwhat    is  dancer  in  the 

grass  fire? 

(By  Herbert  Black) 

One  of  today's  most  controversial  ques- 
tions is  whether  marijuana  Is  a  dangerous 
or  harmless  drug. 

Parents  and  non-users  assert  it  is  more 
dangerous  than  alcohol  and  attack  its  use 
in  righteous  and  Indignant  tones.  Young 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  label  police  as  un- 
knowledgeable  and  narrow-minded  establish- 
ment squares. 

Moet  would  agree  that  there  can  be  no 
simple  answer.  Many  factors  are  Involved  In 
addition  to  the  actual  smoking  of  pot.  These 
Include  the  personality  of  the  user,  the  pur- 
poses for  which  marijuana  is  used,  the  cir- 
cumstances imder  which  It  is  smoked,  the 
quality  of  the  pot.  the  age  and  economic 
status  of  the  user  and  frequency  of  use. 

A  big  problem  In  making  a  true  assess- 
ment Is  that  these  factors  often  become 
confused  with  rebellion — driving  the  young 
into  a  rigid  defense  posture  and  their  elders 
Into  an  equally  rigid  attack  position. 

It  Is  essential  to  look  at  the  record. 

Two  major  committees  of  the  American 
Medical  Assn.  have  labeled  marijuana  as 
dangerous  to  certain  Individuals.  Its  Council 
on  Mental  Health  and  Committee  on  Alco- 
holism and  Drug  Dependence  took  a  formal 
position  after  a  conference  in  Chicago. 

The  doctors  agreed  that  marijuana  will  not 
hurt  everybody  but  that  it  will  harm  cer- 
tain people.  "Because  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
In  advance  who  will  be  harmed,  the  drug 
must  be  classified  as  dangerous.  Everybody 
takes  a  risk  In  tising  it." 

It  Is  estimated  that  20  to  25  percent  of  the 
population — the  p>ercentage  with  demon- 
strable Instability  before  taking  marijuana — 
Is  the  most  likely  to  be  harmed. 

A  study  at  Boston  University,  during 
which  marijuana  was  smoked  under  set- 
tings simulating  pot  parties,  indicated  that 
marijuana  could  be  classified  as  "a  mildly 
intoxicating  drug  that  significantly  affects 
behavioral  and  thought  processes  for  short 
periods  of  time." 

The  investigators  said  their  study,  in- 
volving only  nine  persons,  was  too  limited 
to  make  generalizations  about  dangers.  The 
study  found  no  Increase  In  heart  rate  and  no 
change  in  respiratory  rate  or  in  sugar  levels. 
They  found  that  the  effects  wore  down  In 
about  15  minutes  and  were  completely  gone 
In  three  hours. 

American  Medical  Assn.  physicians,  how- 
ever, reporting  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
clinical  practices,  said  they  have  treated 
many  young  persons  for  psychiatric  compli- 
cations  associated   with  marijuana  use. 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  ruled  last  Janviary,  in  upholding  state 
laws  oannlng  the  use  and  possession  of 
marijuana,  that  pot  is  a  mind-altering  drug. 

The  court  made  the  point  that  marijuana 
can  have  different  effects  on  different  people 
and  said  the  evidence  in  a  trial  here  indi- 
cated "the  smoking  of  marijuana  may  cause 
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a  sUte  of  euphoria  and   hallucinations  or 
mental  confusion  and  acute  panic." 

The  court  said  "use  of  marijuana  tends  to 
exacerbate  underlying  mental  conditions  and 
to  accentuate  the  smoker's  basic  personality 
makeup." 

It  also  said  "there  is  considerable  evidence 
that  marijuana  does  lead  some  people  to  the 
use  of  more  dangerous  drugs.  The  progres- 
sion from  marijuana  to  heroin  is  a  fre- 
quent sequence." 

Dr  Dana  L.  Farnsworth.  director  of  the 
Harvard  Health  Service,  told  a  conference 
on  drugs  of  the  American  Medical  Assn. 
that  recent  Interest  in  drugs  has  centered 
in  large  measure  on  quite  different  mo- 
tives—of the  users— than  formerly.  It  now 
involves  the  desire  for  a  new  experience,  the 
development  of  greater  Insight  into  the  na- 
ture of  behavior,  a  means  of  expressing  dis- 
approval ot  the  values  of  society,  a  form  of 
expressing  adolescent  rebellion  against  par- 
ents. 

He  made  the  point  also  that  there  is  no 
•typical  user"  either  in  terms  of  economic 
status,  individual  psychodynamics,  motiva- 
tion or  frequency  of  use.  "Moreover,  individ- 
ual responses  to  drugs  vary  greatly,  and  even 
vary  in  one  person  from  time  to  time." 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  studying  drug 
use.  he  said,  is  that  It  Is  so  laden  with  mean- 
ings, some  appropriate  and  some  not,  that 
the  issue  becomes  a  vehicle  on  occasion  of 
intellectual  or  emotional  acting  out. 

When  drug  users  talk  about  drug  experi- 
ence they  frequently  employ  a  tone  of  self- 
righteousness  which  may  stem  from  their 
belief  that  they  have  foimd  "the  right  way. 
he  said.  "Rather  than  beUevlng  in  everyone's 
right  to  do  his  own  thing,  drug  enthusiasts 
tend  to  proselytize  and  to  dismiss  those  who 
disagree  or  who  are  not  Interested." 

A  number  of  experts  have  testified  in  re- 
cent months,  both  In  the  Boston  trial  and 
at  medical  meetings,  that  chronic  marijuajia 
use  does  decrease  an  individual's  drive.  If  a 
person  wants  to  drop  out  of  society,  the  drug 
road  is  an  easy  avenue  of  escape.  But  If  nor- 
mal ambitions  to  achieve  something  are  Im- 
portant, then  it  appears  that  one  must  ex- 
ercise caution.  _^,„i 
Most  marijuana  users  and  many  impartial 
observers  would  contend  that  moderate  use 
of  marijuana  and  conventional  drive  and 
achievement  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  But 
the  question  arises— as  It  does  with  an  alco- 
holic—when does  one  reach  the  point  be- 
tween moderation  and  habituation.  Even 
casual  use  blunts  normal  drive  temporarily 
and  this  could  be  easy  for  some  people  to 
get  used  to. 

As  doctors  have  been  saying  more  and 
more  frequently  in  recent  months.  "We  ha^e 
5  million  alcoholics  in  the  country  now.  We 
can  do  without  5  million  potheads  in 
addition."  ,         . 

The  use  of  marijuana  might  be  viewed 
then  as  a  highly  individual  maUer.  At  one 
end  of  a  sliding  scale  are  people  who  have 
no  serious  imbalance  of  personality,  no  seri- 
ous emotional  problems,  who  try  marijuana 
once  or  a  few  times  out  of  curiosity.  They 
may  even  enjoy  an  occasional  pot  party  in 
adulthood.  Most  of  them  find  pot  falls  to 
provide  insights  into  the  meaning  of  life  or 
into  their  own  character  that  they  thought 
it  might.  They  smoke  it  for  pleasure. 

Then  there  is  a  group  who  get  involved 
with  marijuana,  grow  to  enjoy  the  pot 
parties  and  associations  and  suddenly  find 
out  that  they  are  deeply  dependent  on  it. 
They  manage,  often  only  with  help,  however, 
to  extricate  themselves  from  the  situation. 
A  third  group  comprises  people  with  seri- 
ous emotional  problems  who  find  they  can 
put  such  problems  out  of  their  minds  under 
the  influence  of  marijuana.  These  people 
often  find  themselves  falling  deeper  and 
deeper  into  a  dream  worid  where  they  drift 
along.  These  people  often  are  the  ones  who 
eventually  move  on  to  LSD  and  heroin. 


Many  psycWatrlsts  have  pointed  out  that 
whUe  marijuana  is  not  what  one  considers 
an  addictive  drug— that  is  a  user  does  not 
suffer  pangs  as  in  heroin  withdrawal— a  mi- 
nority of  users  can  become  marijuana-de- 
pendent. This  means  that  they  can  become 
so  habituated  to  a  way  of  life  in  which  they 
don't  use  their  mental  capacities  that  they 
become  noncontrlbutlng  and  passive  mem- 
bers of  society. 

The  following  are  questions  most  oiien 
asked  about  marijuana. 

Q.  What  U  there  about  smokiTig  pot  that 
gets  the  user  "high"? 

A  A  resin  called  tetrahydrocannabinol  is 
carried  into  the  lungs.  The  resin  passes  across 
the  lungs  Into  the  blood  and  circulates  to 
the  brain,  where  it  affects  the  central  nervous 

system.  ^       ^    _ 

Q.  How  can  one  tell  if  a  person  has  been 

using  marijuana? 

A  There  really  Is  no  way  to  tell.  Marijuana 
can  mimic  both  the  depressing  and  exhilarat- 
ing effects  of  alcohol.  The  user  might  be  quiet 
and  introspective  one  time  and  highly  excit- 
able and  talkative  the  next. 

Q.  Does  marijuana  affect  vision? 

A  It  often  makes  near  objects  appear  dis- 
tant A  driver  \mder  the  Influence  risks  dan- 
ger of  collision.  For  some  people  colors  are 
heightened.  A  driver  might  be  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  green  light  and  a  red 
light  on  a  traffic  signal. 

Q    Are  there  other  effects  on  perception? 

A  Yes.  Perception  is  disturbed.  Minutes 
may  seem  like  hours  and  seconds  appear  to 
last  minutes.  Space  may  be  broadened  so 
that  a  driver  obtains  a  distorted  view  of  what 
is  in  front  of  him.  Oddly  enough,  however, 
marijuana  appears  to  make  drivers  more  cau- 
tious and  less  sure  of  themselves.  Alcohol 
makes  drivers  overconfident  in  most  in- 
stances. 

Q.  Does  marijuana  lead  to  cnminal  acts  or 

violence?  ^     , 

A  Usually  not  unless  there  Is  an  underly- 
ing personality  defect.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  marijuana  "per  se"  will  Induce  crimi- 
nal acts. 


POT  AND  THE  LAW A  FELONY  IS  A  FELONY 

IS    A  FELONY 

(By  Richard  A.  Knox) 
Dr  Dana  L.  Farnsworth,  director  of  the 
Harvard  University  Health  Services,  says 
various  estimates  of  marijuana  use  among 
the  10.000  students  at  Harvard  and  RadcUffe 
range  from  15  to  70  percent. 

"No  one  really  knows,  of  course,"  Dr. 
Farnsworth  said,  and  the  problem  Is  further 
complicated  by  the  need  to  specify  whether 
any  statistic  refers  to  regular,  occasional  or 
one-time  users— and  what  is  "regular"  and 
"occasional." 

The  health  service  director's  personal  Im- 
pression is  that  "at  least  half  have  tried 
marijuana  at  least  once."  Of  these  perhaps 
10  percent  are  "regular,"  chronic  users.  In 
the  remaining  90  percent,  there  are  probably 
as  many  who  have  smoked  marijuana  more 
than  20  times  as  there  are  those  who  have 
smoked  the  weed  less  than  20  times. 

The  doctor  also  quoted  from  the  thesis  of 
a  "very  responsible  student"  who  found  that 
100  out  of  172  Harvard  students  had  used 
marijuana.  A  book  published  this  Fall  by 
Harvard  senior  Mark  Gerzon  entitled  "The 
Whole  World  Is  Watching"  asserts  that  50 
percent  of  Harvard  students  use  marijuana. 
A  recent  survey  of  high  school  students 
showed  that  in  some  areas  50  percent  of 
them  have  had  some  experience  with  it.  Dr. 
Stanley  F.  Yolles  recently  told  a  Senate  Judi- 
ciary subcommittee  considering  changes  In 
the    federal    narcotics    laws. 

By  the  conservative  estimate  of  Yolles,  who 
is  director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  marijuana  has  been  used  at 
least  once  by  at  least  eight  million  Ameri- 
cans and  possibly  by  as  many  as  12  mUUon. 
"Can  you  imagine  what  would  happen  to 


the  law  enforcement  and  corrections  system 
of  this  country  if  each  of  these  12  million 
people    had    been    caught    by    a    policeman 
when  smoking  his  first  marijuana  cigarette? 
Yolles  said. 

These  figures  have  more  than  shock  value. 
Lm-king  beneath  the  various  raw  percentages 
U  the  unavoidable  fact  that  there  are  be- 
tween 1500  and  7000  potential  felons  en- 
rolled at  Harvard. 

Obviously,  all  these  people  cannot  be  dis- 
missed either  as  a  "hippie  fringe"  or  as  hard- 
ened criminals.  Thousands  of  the  nations 
brightest  students,  the  leading  professionals 
and  scholars  of  the  future,  could  have  their 
careers  ruined  if  they  happened  to  be  In  the 
wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time. 

They  wouldn't  even  have  to  be  marihuana- 
smokers  to  become  narcotics  felons.  Under 
Massachusetts  law.  merely  being  in  the  pres- 
ence of  marihuana  (or  other  narcotic)  can 
get  a  person  five  years  In  the  state  peni- 
tentiary. 

Under  thU  statute,  a  government  attorney 
must  demonstrate  that  the  person  charged 
had  "knowledge"  of  the  drug's  presence,  ac- 
cording to  a  sUte  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  about  eight  months  ago. 

"But  as  a  practical  matter,  'knowledge 
must  be  Inferred  from  facts."  according  to  a 
government  attorney.  In  other  words,  a  spe- 
cific Jury  may  decide  that  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  arrest  of  someone  on  a 
"presence"  charge  may  warrant  the  assump- 
tion that  he  must  have  known  a  drug  was 

being  used.  .  ,     _,      ,„ 

Item-  One  of  the  many  inconsistencies  in 
the  drug  laws  Is  the  fact  that  the  first- 
offense  penalty  for  marihuana  possession  is 
3i/j  years,  compared  with  a  five-year  sentence 
for  merely  "being  in  the  presence." 

Critics  may  ask  whether  it  Isn't  being 
overly  dramaUc  to  say  that  careers  are 
ruined  by  a  simple  marihuana  conviction. 
What,  exactly,  does  It  mean  to  be  "a  felon? 

One  indication  Is  the  number  of  routine 
forms  filled  out  as  a  person  progresses 
through  life:  Job  forms,  drivers  license  ap- 
plication forms,  credit  and  insurance  forms. 
Many  If  not  most  of  them  Inquire  whether 
the  applicant  has  ever  been  convicted  of  a 
felony. 

n  the  answer  Is  "yes."  the  next  question 
invariably  is  "what  type?"  and  the  applicant 
is  forced  to  reply:  narcotics.  The  law  makes 
no  real  distinction  between  conviction  for  a 
marihuana  felony  and  a  heroin  felony,  and 
neither  do  most  questionnaires. 

Revocation  of  a  drivers'  license,  or  of  the 
right  to  vote,  may  be  a  major  nuisance.  It 
doesn't  really  compare,  however,  vrtth  the 
difficulty  a  "felon"  encounters  when  he  at- 
tempts to  Join  a  state  bar  association  in 
order  to  practice  law.  or  to  be  licensed  to 
practice  medicine. 

He  quickly  finds:  a  felony  Is  a  felony  Is  a 
felony. 

■We're  talking  now  about  millions  of  young 
people  who  are  using  marijuana  and  thou- 
sands and  thousands  who  are  being  arrested 
in  raids  every  single  day,"  said  Boston  at- 
torney Neil  Chayet  recently  at  a  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Medical  Assn. 

Chayet,  who  also  teaches  legal  medicine 
at  Boston  and  Tufts  universities,  U  one  of 
the  most  vocal  and  articulate  advocates  of 
reforming  the  state  and  federal  drug  laws 
to  conform  with  changing  social  patterns 
and  the  overwhelming  evidence  that  mari- 
juana—whatever its  debatable  physical  and 
moral  effects— is  not  In  the  same  drug  cate- 
gory as  heroin.  LSD.  and  methamphetamlne 
or  methadrine  ("speed"). 

(Paradoxically.  the  most  dangerous, 
"speed,"  which  Is  injected  hypodermlcally. 
is  legally  classed  as  merely  a  "harmful  drug." 
not  a  narcotic.) 

Conclusion:  "The  first  thing  we  have  to  de 
is  to  have  a  realistic  classification  of  those 
substances"  so  we  stop   treating   all  marl- 
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like    hardened 

,  _.  ,  Jbellevee. 

If  reclasslflcati  on  Is  "the  flrst  thing,"  then 
revision  of  the  arbitrary  and  harsh  penal- 
ties Is  the  secon^. 

As  already  o^ntloned,  the  iinshakeeble 
label  of  "felon"!  Is  a  severe  penalty  In  It- 
self. But  on  top>  of  that,  sentences  specified 
for  marijuana  possession,  "pushing"  (in  the 
eyes  of  the  lawrj  transfer  of  pot  from  one 
person  to  anothjer,  no  matter  how  casual) 
and  "being  in  tlte  presence"  range  from  3% 
years  In  Massactlusetts  to  20  years  In  states 
like  Michigan,   Qeorgla  and  Washington. 

In  Georgia  a  subsequent  marijuana  convic- 
tion can  actualljr  bring  the  death  penalty, 
according  to  statute.  "There  Is  a  fellow  In 
the  state  of  Washington,"  Chayet  said,  "who 
Is  serving  a  20-yisar  sentence  for  simple  pos- 
session of  marijuana.  He  finds  It  very  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  he  has  20  years  and 
the  fellow  In  the  next  cell  who  killed  his 
mother  has  only 'seven." 

On  top  of  st£|te  drug  laws,  the  punish- 
ments prescribe^  by  federal  narcotics  laws 
for  marijuana  aa  well  as  other  narcotics  are 
also  harsh. 

Present  law  arovldes  a  mandatory  five- 
year  sentence  foa  the  flrst  sale  of  marijuana. 
Penalties  range  io  20  years  for  the  flrst  of- 
fense and  40  yeafs  for  a  second  with  no  pro- 
vision f«r  probation  or  parole. 

Two  pending  bills  would  retain  those  pen- 
alties but  allow  lor  parole  and  probation. 

Pending  bills  ilso  would  retain  the  pres- 
ent a-to-lO-yearj  flrst-offense  sentence  for 
poesesslon  of  marijuana.  Like  the  present  law, 
they    would    allofv   probation    or   parole. 

"The  principle  and  the  effects  of  manda- 
tory penalties  defeats  the  whole  purpose  of 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug  users." 
Dr.  YoUes  told  t^e  Senate  subcommittee. 

In  Massachusetts,  however,  a  new  law 
signed  this  Pall  by  Oov.  Francis  Sargent 
will  begin  to  prbvide  a  more  humane  al- 
ternative to  harth  prison  sentences  when 
It  is  put  Into  eff^t  in  about  a  year. 

The  new  law  ■*1U  give  flrst  offenders  the 
legal  right  to  reaelve  physical  and  psycho- 
logical treatmepti  for  drug  dependency  in- 
stead of  prosecution  for  the  offense — if  a 
medical  examined  certifies  to  the  court  that 
the  defendant  nfeds  such   treatment. 

In  other  words]  if  the  defendant  requests 
treatment  and  th^  court  finds  that  he  needs 
it,  the  covirt  must  stop  prosecution  if  treat- 
ment facilities  ate  available.  In  the  event 
that  treatment  ii  not  available,  the  court 
will  continue  th^  case  until  treatment  be- 
comes available. 

The  law  will  cover  both  "hard-core"  ad- 
dicts, marijuana  users,  and  drug  iisers  in 
between  because  of  the  broad  way  that 
"drug-dependencjj"  is  defined:  a  drug-de- 
pendent person  lc|a  person  "unable  to  func- 
tion effectively  ahd  whose  Inability  to  do 
so  causes  or  results  from  the  use  of  a  de- 
pendency-related 'drug." 

While  the  so-called  new  Qulnn  Drug  Law 
(after  Atty.  Gen. i  Robert  Qulnn)  will  pro- 
vide an  alternativie  for  those  picked  up  the 
first  time  for  possession  and  being  In  the 
presence  of  drug^.  It  will  not  affect  the 
penalties  for  thesje  offenses  in  cases  where 
the  defendent  is  Ipund  not  to  "need"  treat- 
ment for  "drug-dependency." 

Those  who  smpke  marijuana,  for  exam- 
ple, but  also  "fui^tion  effectively"  will  not 
benefit  from  thel  new  rehabilitation  pro- 
vision. They  will  s^lll  be  subject  to  the  same 
penalties  as  befoiiB.  While  the  law  may  be 
viewed  as  a  llberklizatlon  of  drug  laws  in 
making  treatmentj  a  legal  right,  It  will  not 
allay  the  criticisni  of  many  who  take  issue 
with  the  harshnes^  of  the  penalties  for  pos- 
session and  "presence." 

Obviously,  out  lof  thousands  who  have 
been  arrested  In  iharljuana  raids,  few  have 
actually  served  tlhie  In  Jail,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  ai+ested  in  California,  where 


courts  have  shown  a  disposition  to  sentence 
even  first-offenders  to  prison. 

So  if  only  a  few  people  are  actually  serv- 
ing the  lengthy  terms,  why  worry  about 
what's  on  the  books? 

The  reason,  as  Chayet  and  others  have 
explained.  Is  that  the  severity  of  punish- 
ment Invariably  forces  the  plea  of  giillty — 
whether  or  not  there  was  actual  guilt. 

Although  Nixon's  Atty.  Gen.  John  Mitchell 
recently  said  he  favored  more  lenient  pen- 
alties for  marijuana  offenders,  the  official 
Justice  Dept.  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion woxUd  class  marlju&na  with  heroin  and 
LflD  and  continue  mandatory  Jail  sentences 
for  its  use— with  total  disregard  for  medi- 
cal and  scientific  evidence  of  the  properties 
of  the  drug  or  its  effects.  YoUes  charged. 

Chayet  talked  at  the  A.M.A.  convention 
about  the  implications  of  theee  legal  poli- 
cies. 

"It's  a  very  funny  thing."  Chayet  said. 
"Many  people  want  to  be  the  test  case  that 
takes  these  laws  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  state  or  of  the  country — until  they  get 
arrested.  Then  they  don't  want  to  be  a 
test  case  any  more." 

The  reason  is  simply  the  intimidation  of 
severe  penalties  If  the  court  battle  is  lost. 
Pew  attorneys  are  willing  to  take  that  risk 
for  their  clients.  Fewer  still  are  the  young 
people  who  have  access  to  the  kind  of 
legal  help  and  money  to  pay  for  it  that 
legal  resistance  would  require. 

The  resiilt:  a  couple  of  days  before  the 
trial  date,  the  district  attorney's  office  com- 
monly calls  a  defendant  and  offers  proba- 
tion in  return  for  a  gruilty  plea. 

When  the  alternative  is  either  proba- 
tion (in  which  "all  they  have  to  do  Is  call 
a  much-harassed  probation  officer  once  a 
month  to  let  him  know  they  are  still 
within  his  Jurisdiction,"  Chayet  explained) 
or  almost  certain  Incarceration,  the  temp- 
tation to  plead  guilty  is  overwhelming. 

'The  thing  that  troubles  me,"  said 
Chayet.  "Is  that  they  think  they  have  got- 
ten off  free.  In  reality  they  have  not." 

The  lawyer  personally  believes  that  the 
severe  penalties  for  marijuana  convictions 
are  unconstitutional  by  reasoning  parallel 
to  a  federal  court's  recent  flndlng  that  the 
mandatory  death  penalty  in  the  Lindbergh 
federal  kidnap  law  was  unconstitutional.  The 
severity  of  the  punishment  invariably  forces 
the  plea  of  guilty,  and  makes  a  fair  trial 
Impossible. 

Still  other  faults  that  are  found  with 
current  drug  laws  include  one  involving 
the  statutes  In  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  which  require  every  physician  and 
every  hospital  to  "squeal"  on  patients  they 
have  treated  for  abuse  of  narcotics. 

One  doctor,  when  asked  his  opinion  of  this 
requirement,  responded:  "I  don't  even  want 
to  tell  you  that  I  know  about  that  law.  If  I 
knew  about  it  and  followed  it,  I  wouldn't  be 
able  to  help  anybody  who  came  to  me  for 
drug  abuse,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
one  would  come." 

Specifically,  the  law  requires  doctors  to 
supply  to  state  authorities  "within  72  hours 
of  treatment"  a  statement  containing  the 
patient's  name,  address,  height,  weight,  date 
of  birth,  eye  and  hair  color,  and  narcotic  drug 
treated  for.  This  Is  made  available  to  any 
state  or  federal  agency  that  requests  it. 

Opp>onents  of  this  law  Include  many  other- 
wise conservative  doctors  who  complain  that 
It  forces  a  breach  of  the  confidential  relation- 
ship between  patient  and  physician. 

On  a  larger  scale,  they  say.  the  law  mili- 
tates against  a  drug-user  seeking  medical 
help  if  he  needs  it.  In  effect,  he  Is  punished 
for  going  to  a  doctor. 

Meanwhile  the  pot  parties  go  on  at  all 
levels  of  society,  from  Junior  high  schools 
to  professorial  cocktail  parties,  and  young 
people  continue  to  be  stigmatized  by  drug 
arrests. 


More  than  ever,  the  administration  of  drug 
laws  Is  being  left  in  the  hands  of  local  police, 
who  may  not  have  the  expertise  or  the  man- 
power to  exercise  this  authority  so  as  to  pre- 
serve everyone's  full  legal  rights. 

This  is  of  prime  concern  to  Richard  Calla- 
han, director  of  the  Boston  area  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control. 

Callahan  said  that  his  professionals  are 
spending  nearly  all  their  time  on  a  burgeon- 
ing heroin  problem,  in  tracing  the  supply 
and  distributors  of  the  "hard  stuff."  This 
means  that  administration  of  marijuana  laws 
is  left  to  local  poUoe,  and  ultimately  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  the  beat  cop  and  the 
lower  police  echelons. 

"The  man  on  the  beat  with  a  high  school 
education  is  forced  to  decide  whether  to  raid 
the  local  Junior  high  school,"  Callahan  said 
recently.  "Who  interprets  who  gets  busted? 
Who  gets  in  the  patrol  wagon?  These  are  the 
questions  that  muat  be  answered  In  each 
Instance. 

"The  police  are  more  unsiire  of  what  to  do. 
This  is  no  longer  the  black  kid,  but  the 
professor's  son  or  daughter."  Callahan  worries 
that  "we  may  be  heading  toward  a  double 
standard  of  law  enforcement." 

Many  people  are  complaining,  too,  about 
the  way  in  which  the  youths  are  arrested. 
Many  drug  raids  are  "gangbusters"  affairs, 
with  kids  being  hearded  against  the  walls, 
hands  up,  by  policemen  brandishing  guns. 

The  new  Massachusetts  law  will  attempt 
to  remedy  injustices  stemming  from  careless 
or  unsophisticated  administration.  The  new 
measure  provides  for  establishment  of  a 
program  to  train  all  Massachusetts  law  en- 
forcement men — state,  municipal  and  Metro- 
politan police — in  what  the  narcotics  laws 
are  and  in  techniques  such  as  detection  and 
identification  of  drugs  and  procedures  in 
carrying  out  drug  raids. 

Unknown  at  present  Is  whether  the  state 
Legislature  will  appropriate  enough  funds 
to  carry  out  a  program  of  the  scope  the  new 
law  provides.  Even  If  funds  are  forthcoming. 
It  will  be  some  time  before  the  program  can 
be  set  up  and  begin  to  train  the  state's  po- 
lice officers. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  opening  of  schools 
and  colleges  and  congregations  of  large  num- 
bers of  young  people  again,  more  abrasive 
contact  between  drug-users  of  all  categories 
and  policemen  can  be  anticipated. 

Nell  Chayet.  for  one,  is  worried  about  this 
abrasion  and  111  will  between  cops  and  kids, 
and  what  It  may  all  mean.  "I  thlnJs  we've 
been  making  a  mockery  of  Justice  for  a  huge 
segment  of  the  American  people."  said 
Chayet  (who  does  not,  by  the  way,  support 
legalization  of  the  drug.)  "The  youth  of 
America  are  our  most  Important  asset  and 
we  must  deal  with  them  on  a  level  which 
they  deserve." 

For  many  people,  marijuana  particularly, 
has  come  to  be  associated  with  defiance  of 
the  law  in  a  cause-and-effect  way.  Thus 
many  arguments  against  the  drug  are  based 
not  on  avoiding  possible  physiological  effects 
but  on  crushing  the  youthful  defiance  that 
the  weed  symbolizes. 

No  matter  what  side  of  the  fence  one  is 
on.  the  most  moderate  observers  of  the  pres- 
ent emotion-laden  situation  appear  to  agree 
that  two  things  are  needed : 

— First,  more  medical  and  psychological  re- 
search. Young  people  are  immune  to  moral- 
izing and  temperamentally  impelled  to  ques- 
tion everything  from  the  opinions  of  "au- 
thorities" to  the  "validity"  of  a  law; 

— Second,  new  laws  must  be  drawn  up  at 
the  stcte  and  federal  level  and  new  training 
methods  must  be  developed  to  teach  police 
to  enforce  them.  Present  laws  and  present 
methods  of  enforcement  are  unrealistic  to 
most  police,  court  officials,  parents,  school 
administrators  and  youth  alike. 
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DRUGS    AND    CaUME:    CONSTANT    COMPANIONS, 
THOUGH    VIOLENCE   RAIUE 

(By  Bay  Richard) 
Both  crime  and  the  prevalence  of  illegal 
drugs  have  climbed  at  an  alarming  pace  In 
recent  years  In  Massachusetts  and  through- 
out most  of  the  country,  and  law  enforce- 
ment officials  see  a  correlation  between  the 
two. 

Not  all  of  the  increase  In  crime  can  be 
blamed  on  drugs.  Deputy  Supt.  Joseph  Jor- 
dan of  the  Boston  Police  Dept.  observes, 
"The  main  cause  of  the  climbing  crime  rate 
Is  the  changing  attitudes  and  behavior  of 
our  people." 

But  people  who  illegally  want  or  need 
drugs  need  money.  It  is  an  expensive  habit. 
And  most  of  them,  because  of  their  addic- 
tion, can't  keep  steady  legal  employment. 

Heroin  costs  anywhere  from  $2  to  $40  a 
"fix.""  Even  a  small  habit  requires  two  or 
three  fixes  a  day.  '"That  could  add  up  to 
$120  a  day,"  explains  Jordan. 

Boston  has  an  estimated  500  heroin  ad- 
dicts, he  adds. 

There  are  also  people  on  pills — the  bar- 
biturates, amphetamines — even  tranquiliz- 
ers. An  increasing  number  are  resorting  to 
methamphetamlne,  commonly         called 

""speed."  The  number  of  people  In  Massa- 
chusetts seeking  money  for  these  drugs 
reaches  Into  the  thousands. 

They  account  for  a  lot  of  crime.  Not  so 
much  the  violent  crimes  often  in  the  past 
thought  to  be  typical  of  the  drug  addict. 

More  likely,  the  addict  will  shoplift,  steal 
from  parked  oars,  seize  handbags,  forge 
checks,  write  fake  medical  prescriptions,  or 
break  Into  houses. 

""The  percentage  of  armed  robberies  by  ad- 
dicts Is  negligible,"  says  Edward  Cass,  dep- 
uty regional  director  of  the  Federal  Biueau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  an  agency 
established  two  years  ago  under  the  Justice 
Dept. 

"Their  psychological  makeup  precludes 
armed  robebry.  usually."  he  adds.  "They  can't 
plan  that  far  ahead.  And  they  usually  don't 
have  the  nerve  to  commit  an  armed  robbery." 
Shoplifters  can  hit  six  or  seven  places  in 
a  day — and  must  in  order  to  obtain  the 
money  they  need,  because  the  most  they  can 
get  for  stolen  goods  Is  about  one-third  of 
Its  retail  value. 

That  many  shop-lifters  are  drug  addicts 
has  been  proved  by  the  admission  of  many 
addicts  themselves  when  picked  up.  Cass  cor- 
roborates the  connection  more  dramatically. 
"In  one  mldwestem  city  where  we  knew 
there  were  about  250  heroin  addicts  on  the 
street  at  any  one  time,  we  made  a  mass  arrest 
of  many  of  them  one  night.  Immediately 
there  was  a  drop  in  the  number  of  thefts  from 
department  stores." 

Unless  desperate  for  the  money  to  get  a 
"fix"  (in  which  case  they  might  resort  to 
violence)  most  addicts  usually  are  mild-man- 
nered. They  "prowl  around"  looking  for  some- 
thing to  steal. 

Some  police  experts  find  a  correlation  be- 
tween the  increasing  number  of  house  breaks 
in  suburban  communities  as  well  as  in  the 
city,  and  the  increase  in  drug  use. 

Many  addicts  do  have  stolen  goods  in  their 
possession  when  arrested. 

Television  sets  appear  to  be  the  most  com- 
monly sought  objective  of  the  house-breaker. 
Lt.  William  P.  Gross,  head  of  the  narcotics 
unit  of  the  Mass.  State  Police,  says  there  is 
a  great  Increase  in  house  breaks  throughout 
the  state  and  his  unit  has  inaugurated  a  spe- 
cial file  on  such  breaks  to  determine  more 
precisely  their  relevance  to  drug  abuse. 

Addicts  '"on  the  prowl"  often  watch  mail- 
boxes for  checks.  The  arrival  date  for  social 
security,  welfare  and  other  regularly  mailed 
checks  Is  predictable,  and  the  checks  often 
are  easy  prey  from  unlocked,  un watched 
mailboxes. 


Books  ahd  movies  often  portray  the  heroin 
addicts  as  a  crazed  man  who  sadistically 
beats  his  robbery  victim,  or  as  an  innocent 
young  girl  forced  into  prostitution  to  obtain 
money  to  support  her  drug  habit. 

The  few  "crazed"  addicts  who  sadistically 
beat  their  victims  generally  fall  into  two 
categories,  says  Jordan,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Boston  Police  vice  squad  for  many 
years.  They  are  addicts  In  the  state  of  with- 
drawal from  heroin.  Or  other  drug-hooked 
people  who  are  addicted  to  pills. 

"Bennies",  Jordan  says,  using  the  addicts 
terms  for  benzedrine  pills,  ""can  make  a  per- 
son aggressive.  Too  many  of  them  and  a  guy 
will  rob  a  bank,  commit  a  violent  act,  or 
do  almost  anything." 

Cocaine  also  can  trigger  such  actions,  he 
adds.  And  cocaine  is  now  more  prevalent  in 
the  Boston  area  than  ever  iDefore,  he  says. 

And  the  "innocent  young  girl"  supposedly 
drawn  into  prostitution  to  satisfy  her  ad- 
diction also  is  the  exception  Instead  of  the 
rule.  Most  of  them,  vice-squad  veterans  say, 
more  likely  were  prostitutes  before  they  got 
hooked  on  drugs. 

While  a  recent  New  York  City  survey 
showed  that  90  percent  of  the  prostitutes 
In  that  city  were  drug  addicts,  Jordan  feels 
the  ratio  in  Boston  is  Just  the  opposite.  Only 
a  small  number  of  Boston  prostitutes,  he 
says,  are  addicts,  in  terms  of  heroin  or  other 
""mainline"  drugs. 

The  following  basic  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  about  the  relationship  between  drugs 
and  crime: 

Most  heroin  addicts  with  police  records 
began  their  criminal  careers  before  they  be- 
came hooked  on  drugs. 

Heroin  addicts  vastly  outnumber  other  ad- 
dicts Involved  in  non-narcotics  crimes  since 
their  drug  habit  Is  more  expensive  to  main- 
tain. 

Many  of  the  individuals  committing  street 
crimes,  whether  addicts  or  not,  take  amphet- 
amines or  other  stimulants  to  bolster  their 


nerve. 

Drug-taking,  In  most  Instances,  seems  to 
be  a  companion  to  crime  rather  than  a  cause, 
although  the  high  cost  of  heroin  Is  a  major 
factor  in  the  number  of  robberies  committed. 

A  recent  study  by  the  FBI  showed  that  72 
peroent  of  heroin  users  involved  in  its  survey 
had  an  arrest  for  some  other  criminal  act 
prior  to  their  first  narcotics  arrest.  The  study 
covered  more  than  150,000  criminal  offenders, 
4385  of  whom  were  Identified  as  heroin  users. 

Some  persons  beUeve  that  marijuana  aUo 
Is  a  major  cause  of  crime  and  violence,  par- 
ticularly In  the  nation's  larger  cities.  But  the 
President's  Ad  Hoc  Panel  on  Drug  Abuse, 
which  studied  such  a  possibility  extensively 
seven  years  ago,  reported  insufficient  evidence 
to  substantiate  It. 

Not  to  be  overlooked,  of  course.  In  asso- 
ciating Illegal  use  of  drugs  with  crime  is  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  violations  of  the  nar- 
cotics laws — often  serious  offenses — are  com- 
mitted each  year. 

SUPPOSE    YOU    SUSPECT    YOUR    CHILD 

Drug  abuse? 

Children  don't  abuse  drugs. 

They  abuse  themselves  with  drugs. 

And  until  parents  understand  why  chil- 
dren take  drugs,  there  will  continue  to  be  a 
drug  problem,  psychiatrists  say. 

It  will  require  an  awareness  by  parents  of 
the  emotional  needs  of  their  children,  along 
with  some  self-education  In  recognizing  the 
danger  signs. 

When  teen-agers  begin  using  drugs  regu- 
larly, there  Is  usuaUy  a  marked  change  in 
behavior. 

Think  of  them  as  "signal  flags." 
"  A  child  might: 

Change  his  style  of  dress.  When  children 
start  on  drugs,  they  often  acquire  a  new 
sense  of  Identity  which  will  be  reflected  in 
what  they  wear. 


Change  his  social  pattern.  This  ooiUd 
mean  suddenly  dropping  old  friends  In  favor 
of  a  new  crowd.  It  could  also  mean  suddenly 
flndlng  new  forms  of  activities  with  his  old 
friends. 

Change  his  personality.  A  child  who  hu 
been  out-going  may  withdraw;  the  loner  may 
suddenly  blossom. 
Call  for  help. 

It  takes  a  willing  ear  to  hear  a  child's 
plea  for  help. 

Children  seldom  speak  directly,  especially 
to  their  parents.  They'll  mask  an  appeal  to 
protect  themselves. 

The  simplest  form  goes  something  like 
this: 

Child.  "Hey.  guess  what?  Cindy  says  she's 
smoking  pot  I" 

Translation:  "I've  started  smoking,  and 
I  like  it,  but  I'm  frightened  because  I  dont 
know  why  I  like  it.  Help  me! 

The  parent  who  doesnt  really  comprehend 
win  say: 

"Stay  away  from  Cindy.  You  can't  see  her 
anymore  I"  .  .  . 

Then  wonder  why  the  child  turns  re- 
sentful. 

Another  way  children  seek  to  attract  the 
attention  of  their  parents  Is  to  antagonize. 
Recently,  a  16- year-old  Swampscott  girl, 
who  felt  unloved,  told  her  parents  she  was 
going  to  visit  a  girl  friend.  She  gave  her  par- 
ents the  friend's  name,  address  and  tele- 
phone number — and  made  a  i>olnt  of  saying 
she'd  be  home  by  6  pjn. 

She  went  to  the  friend's  house  and  waited 
by   the  phone  until   midnight,   desperately 
hoping  her  parents  would  show  some  signs  of 
concern  for  her  safety. 
They  didn't. 

They  waited  until  she  came  home — then 
scolded  her. 

It's  this  type  of  home  situation  that  often 
pushes  children  Into  experimenting  with 
drugs,  according  to  doctors. 

What  are  the  chances  that  jrour  child  has 
experimented  with  illegal  drugs? 

By  the  time  he  graduates  from  high  school, 
the  chances  are  about  one  in  five  that  he's 
smoked  marijuana  at  least  once. 

Of  the  teen-agers  who  have  tried  mari- 
juana. 75  percent  will  quit  after  the  flrst  or 
second  cigarette. 

If  your  child  has  gone  beyond  this  point — 
smoking  regularly  or  "moving  up"  to  other 
drugs — there  are  physical  signs  to  look  for: 
Marijuana  will  leave  a  distinctive  odor — 
almost  like  sage — on  a  person's  clothing  for 
several  hours. 

Marijuana  smokers  experience  an  im usual 
appetite  for  sweets  and  starches.  Users  call 
such  people,  "food  freaks." 

Tranqtiilllzers.  obviously,  will  make  a  per- 
son sleepy  and  lethargic. 

Opiates — like  heroin  and  morphine — will 
cause  eye  pupils  to  contract. 

Drugs  containing  atropine  (a  heart  stimu- 
lant) may  cause  the  pupils  to  dilate.  A  user 
frequently  begins  wearing  sunglasses  indoors. 
One  of  the  latest  drug  fads  Involves  a  cap- 
sule that  can  be  purchased  without  a  pre- 
scription— and  from  which  youngsters  have 
learned  to  extract  atropine. 

LSD  type  drugs  produce  a  sense  of  dis- 
embodiment. A  user  may  begin  talking  about 
feeling  a  "oneness"  with  love,  nature,  the 
\mlverse  or  God.  A  "bad  trip"  on  LSD  Is  un- 
mistakable— the  user  is  locked  In  a  personal 
nightmare  and  displays  panic. 

A  heavy  dose  of  amphetamines  shows  It- 
self In  a  great  burst  of  activity,  total  loss  of 
appetite,  and  inabUlty  to  sleep. 

Parents  may  also  find  some  drug  para- 
phernalia— cigarette  papers,  hypodermic  sy- 
ringes and  needles,  a  bent  spoon,  unusual 
tobacco-smoking  devices,  and  Incense  burn- 
ers to  mask  marijuana's  distinctive  odor. 

But  what's  a  parent  to  do  when  he's  con- 
vinced his  child  Is  using  drugs? 
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Some  parents-i-from  sheer  anger — call  the 
police.  This  action  can  break  the  final  link 
between  parent  and  child. 

Other  parents  launch  Into  a  tirade  about 
the  danger  of  drugs.  They're  horrified  by  the 
word  "Drug.  "  TJJey  dont  3top  to  think  that 
alcohol  and  asplf  n  are  drugs,  too. 

Most  children  know  more  about  drugs  than 
their  parents,  an^  scare  tactics  based  on  half- 
truths  generally  Mil  be  Ignored. 

Remember  thalt  children  who  use  drugs  are 
experimenting  la  much  the  same  way  that 
today's  parents  experimented  with  alcohol 
when  they  were  teen-agers. 

If  a  child  Is  Ijeyond  the  experimentation 
stage.  It  usually  means  that  he  Is  seeking 
something  outside  himself:  that  drugs  have 
opened  a  gate;   tfcat  he  has  a  problem. 

Find  out  what!  the  problem  Is.  Just  listen; 
really  listen.         ; 

There  Isn't  a  iteen-ager  alive  who  hasn't 
experienced  feelliigs  of  emptiness,  loneliness, 
confusion  and  worthlessness. 

He  Is  filled  with  profound  philosophical 
questions. 

Many  of  which  have  no  answer. 
But    that    doein't    mean    a    parent    can't 
listen.  , 

Drug-taking  U  an  "acting-out"  behavior 
Just  like  dlsresilect  for  property,  accident 
proneness  and  delinquency. 

It  me«na  the  d^Ud  already  has  a  problem 
tow  big  for  him. 

I'oo  often,  the  |>arent  will  scream:  "You're 
ruining  me!"  Th*  child's  sense  of  guilt,  and 
his  feeling  of  rej^tlon,  can  be  unendurable. 
Youngsters  watt  their  parents  to  be  fair, 
and  to  hear  the|n  out  before  pronouncing 
Judgments.  ■ 

But  If  a  child  becomes  truly  "hooked"  on 
drugs,  the  problem  is  usually  beyond  the 
parent's  ability  ta|  handle  it  alone. 

Counseling  is  njeeded.  It  could  be  a  family 
friend,  school  adviser,  a  minister  or  family 
doctor — not  necessarily  a  psychologist  or 
psychiatrist. 

Very  often,  the  fchlld  Just  wants,  and  needs, 
an  understanding  adult  he  can  talk  to. 

FROIC    FURTIVS    #AD8   TO    ESTABLISaES    FACT 

(By  Richard  A.  Knox) 

Back  in  the  mid- 1 940  s,  It  was  a  solemn 
article  of  faith  that  you  could  get  "high" 
on  a  combination  of  aspirin  and  "Coke.  " 

Nobody  really  Idld.  But  some  teen-agers 
thought  they  wefe  getting  tipsy,  and  the 
first  "drug  fad"  ufed  for  years  on  that  tenu- 
ous myth. 

Later  years  brotght  increased  dependence 
on  drugs  In  the  whole  society,  and  other 
drug  fads  that  were  not  so  harmless. 

In  1966,  authorities  noticed  a  surge  in 
glue-sniffing  amqng  teens  and  sub-teens. 
The  fumes  of  sucik  solvents  such  as  acetone, 
xylene,  butyl  alcol>ol  and  trlcresyl  phosphate 
would  cause  losai  of  coordination,  slurred 
speech,  blurred  virion,  a  ringing  in  the  ears 
and  mild  hallucinations. 

They  also  were  |  f  oiuid  to  cause  death  In 
dozens  of  Instancjes.  In  others,  permanent 
kidney  disorder  $nd  even  damage  to  the 
chromosomes  was  Xound. 

The  drug  fad  of  1968  was  a  different 
phenomenon.  "Meplow  Yellow,"  a  supp>osed 
mild  high  induce|d  by  smoking  oven-dried 
scrapings  from  banana  peels,  was  a  big  Joke. 

The  "Amy  Joy  "ifad  In  1968  was.  perhaps, 
less  widespread — a^d  less  Innocuous. 

The  use  of  "Amf  Joy"  or  amyl  nitrate  for 
a  5  to  10-minute  rwarm  feeling"  marked  a 
heightened  awareness  of,  and  recklessness 
towards,  more  pottnt  drugs. 

Amyl  nitrate  isia  potent  drug  prescribed 
for  treatment  c^  angina  pectoris — pain 
around  the  heart,  ^t  comes  in  "pearls,"  inch- 
long  capsules  of  jfragile  glass  wrapped  in 
cloth.  Angina  victims  shatter  the  glass  in 
their  hand.  Inhale  jits  contents  and  get  relief 
from  their  sharp  plain. 

The  drug,  whichJ  until  very  recently  could 


be  purchased  without  a  prescription,  relaxes 
the  muscles  that  surrounds  the  body's  blood 
vessels.  The  result  is  a  flush  that  starts  in 
the  face  and  spreads  downward. 

Police  have  known  teen-agers  to  crush  as 
many  as  a  half  dozen  ampules  and  Inhale 
the  volatile  fumes.  In  some  cases  their  blood 
pressure  dropped  so  precipitously  that  the 
drug  produced  heart  arrest  and  death. 

A  Boston  Police  narcotics  specialist  said 
recently  that  such  fads  as  "Amy  Joy"  are 
no  longer  the  principal  problem  with  young- 
sters. 

Youngsters  who  once  experimented  with 
various  kicks  are  now  using  the  same  drugs — 
marijuana,  amphetamines,  benzedrine — aa 
their  collegiate  counterp«u-ts. 

Some  of  them  are  emvilatlng  not  the  col- 
lege types  with  their  pipes  of  pot  but  the 
heroin  addict  with  his  hypodermic  needle. 

A.  recent  article  in  CITY  magazine  reported 
that  some  estimates  of  heroin  use  In  some 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  high  schools  ap- 
proach 35  percent  of  the  student  body. 

"Ex-9ddlcts  say  the  kids  are  getting  'gar- 
bage'— heroin  that  has  been  cut  so  many 
times  It  Is  Incapable  of  causing  more  than  a 
psychological  addiction,"  says  the  magazine. 
"But  the  pusher  tells  them  they're  hooked, 
they  think  they  are,  and  continue  to  use  the 
drug  In  ever  stronger  doses  as  their  body 
develops  tolerance." 

Professional  pushers  have  been  distributing 
marijuana  that  has  been  laced  with  opiates — 
thus  getting  ciistomers  "hooked"  without 
their  knowing  It. 

In  general,  Boston  with  its  post-high 
school  student  population  of  100,000  Is  a 
"pot"  city.  Heroin  use  has  probably  not 
reached  widespread  proportions.  Most  of  the 
college  pot  smokers  are  well  aware  of,  and 
properly  wary  of,  the  addictive  dangers  of 
opiates. 

The  distribution  in  Boston  of  psychedellcs 
such  as  LSD  and  its  cousin  DMT.  of  pep 
pills  and  depressants,  and  of  officially  "harm 
ful  drugs"  such  as  methampbetamine 
("speed")  Is  widespread  among  all  levels  of 
young  people,  according  to  authorities. 

In  the  national  marketplace  of  psychedelic 
drugs,  Boston  is  known  as  the  "second  city" 
behind  Los  Angeles,  a  local  narcotics  exjjert 
said  recently,  adding  that  LSD  and  "Speed" 
are  "readily  available  in  high  schools." 

IT    WAS    CHABLIE'S    LAST   TBIP 

(By  James  A.   Treloar) 

Charlie  Michaels  did  something  to  himself. 

Just  as  his  mother  feared. 

She'd  call  his  apartment  near  an  In-town 
unlversty  almost  daily  and  ask: 

"Charlie,  you  wouldn't  do  anything  to 
yourself,  would  you?" 

And  if  Charlie  were  away  from  the  phone, 
attending  class,  she'd  ask  relatives: 

"You  don't  suppose  Charlie  has  done  some- 
thing to  himself,  do  you?" 

Mrs.  Margaret  Michaels  used  to  make  the 
same  plaintive  plea  about  her  first  husband's 
safety.  One  day  he  ran  off  with  another 
woman,  and  she  got  herself  a  divorce. 

She  married  a  bartender  In  a  Western 
Massachusetts  town,  and  when  she  was  47, 
Charlie  was  bom. 

Charlie  seemed  a  normal,  well-adjusted 
boy  until  he  was  six  and  his  father  died. 

Then  he  started  putting  on  weight. 

And  he  turned  bookish.  His  mother  saw  to 
it  that  he  came  straight  home  from  school 
every  night  and  didn't  fool  around  with  the 
other  kids. 

After  all,  Charlie  was  all  she  had  left. 

When  he  graduated  from  high  school, 
where  he  played  tuba  In  the  marching  band, 
Charlie  had  never  dated  a  girl,  and  he  was 
grossly  overweight. 

He  had  been  a  good  student,  and  earned  a 
scholarship  to  college. 

When  he  came  here  to  enroll  in  1966,  his 
mother  came  with  him,  and  they  lived  to- 
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gether  for  a  whUe.  But  Charlie  soon  split 
and  got  his  own  apartment  near  the  univer- 
sity. 

For  nearly  two  years  Charlie  studied  hard, 
made  the  dean's  list,  and  inched  his  way  to- 
ward his  goal — a  degree  in  foreign  languages. 
He  wanted  to  become  a  college  professor. 

Last  PaU,  the  pattern  of  his  life  began  to 
change.  Young  men  with  beards  and  scruffy 
Jackets  and  girls  who  wore  sunglasses  at 
night  began  to  move  In  and  out  of  Charlie's 
apartment. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  seemed  to 
have  any  friends. 

One  day,  while  cleaning,  his  landlady  no- 
ticed some  empty  gelatin  capsules  and  gran- 
ules of  drugs  on  the  floor  of  Charlie's  apart- 
ment. 

"Those  are  Just  diet  pills,"  he  told  her.  "I 
can't  swallow  them  whole." 

Then  one  night  she  smelled  a  "perfumey" 
odor  coming  from  Charlie's  apartment.  She 
knocked,  and  quite  a  while  later  somebody 
opened  the  door,  and  there  was  a  gang  of 
hippies  sitting  around  a  lighted  candle. 

"We're  Just  reading  poetry,"  Charlie  told 
her. 

Next  day,  she  told  him,  "If  l  ever  smell 
anything  Uke  that  again,  I'm  calling  the 
narcotics  squad." 

"They'd  be  the  right  people  to  call,  all 
right,"  Charlie  admitted  sheepishly. 

The  people  who  visited  the  apartment 
looked  progressively  tougher. 

"He  was  Just  so  hungry  for  someone  to 
like  him,"  hU  landlady  said,  "that  he  got 
in  too  deep  and  couldn't  get  out.  " 

He'd  been  a  neat  boy,  but  Charlie's  attire 
became  sloppy,  then  filthy. 

His  landlady  called  CharUe's  family  to 
warn  them  he  was  headed  for  trouble,  but 
his  mother  wouldn't  hear  of  It. 

"Charlie's  a  good  boy.  and  don't  you  say 
he  isn't,"  she  scolded. 

Somebody  told  Charlie  that  his  mother  was 
the  cause  of  all  his  problems  with  people 
and  by  last  Christmas  he  had  turned  against 
her. 

He  bought  Christmas  presents  for  every- 
body In  the  family  except  her.  And  he  de- 
nounced her  in  front  of  everybody  else  for 
her  possesslveness. 

""You  wouldn't  even  let  me  play  with  my 
little  red  wagon!"  he  berated  her 

In  February,  Charlie  called  his  half-sis- 
ter and  proudly  announced : 

"Guess  what!  I've  got  gonorrhea!"  He 
was— at  21— proclaiming  his  achievement  of 
manhood. 

But  still  Charlie  brooded.  He  wrote  poetry 
about  not  being  able  to  find  a  place  for  him- 
self in  the  world. 

His  use  of  drugs  quickened,  and  his  school 
grades  slipped.  In  March,  Charlie  moved  Into 
a  cheaper  apartment. 

The  new  landlady  wasn't  fond  of  Charlie's 
hippy  friends. 

"I  know  the  type.  They  weren't  college  stu- 
dents— Just  hangers-on.  And  they  took  ad- 
vantage of  Charlie.  They  knew  he  usually 
had  food  In  his  refrigerator  and  that  they 
could  always  use  his  apartment  to  smoke 
pot. 

"I  finally  had  to  warn  him  that  this  tough 
crowd  had  to  leave  or  he'd  have  to  move." 

Charlie  couldn't  reject  his  "friends." 
Moochers,  perhaps,  but  they  were  tliC  only 
ones  who'd  shown  him  any  attention. 

So  next  day  Charlie  wrote  notes  to  his 
friends.  One  said  In  part: 

"Life  has  given  me  all  that  it  had  to  offer. 
This  was  my  last  trip,  and  I  want  to  unite 
again  with  the  Infinite." 

Then  he  sat  down  In  an  overstuffed  chair, 
propped  the  stock  of  a  shotgun  against  a 
door  placed  the  barrel  to  his  temple  and 
pulled  the  trigger. 

That  was  March  19  .  .  . 

.  .  .  his  mother's  birthday. 
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ILLICIT  (PROHIBITED)  DRUGS  (MANUFACTURE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  PROHIBITED 

(A  guide  to  some  drugs  which  are  subject  to 


EXCEPT  FOR  APPROVED  RESEARCH  PURPOSES) 
abuse]  


What  they  are 


Primary  effect 


How  to  spot  abuser 


Dangers 


Hallucinogens  (LSD,  Kid) ^^Si^hrll'^'t;;:^!  S^om 

peyote  cactus.  Psilocybin  is  synthe- 
sized from  Mexican  mushrooms. 


All  produce  hallucinations,  exhilara- 
tion or  depression,  and  can  lead  to 
serious  mental  changes,  psychotic 
manifestations,  suicidal  or  homi- 
cidal tendencies. 


Abusers  may  undergo  complete  per- 
sonality changes,  "see"  smells, 
•hear'  colors.  They  may  tr»  to  fly 
or  brush  imaginary  insects  from 
their  bodies,  etc.  Behaviour  is  irra- 
tional. Marked  depersonalization. 


u.min  r^now  stuff  H  ionk,  and      Heroin  is  diacetylmorphine.  an  alka- 
Heroin  (snow,  siun,  n,  lunn,  a  ^^.^  derived  from  morphine;  it  does 

others).  ^,  ^^^,  ;„  opjum.  A  white,  off- 

white  or  brown  crystalline  powder, 
it  has  long  been  the  drug  of  choice 
among  opiate  addicts.  Its  posses- 


Like  morphine  in  all  respects,  faster 
and  shorter  acting. 


Morphine-like. 


Very  small  quantities  of  LSD  may  cause 
hallucinations  lasting  for  days  or 
repetitive  psychotoxic  episodes, 
which  may  recur  months  after  in- 
jection Permanence  of  mental  de- 
rangement IS  still  a  moot  question 
Damage  to  chromosomes,  and  hence 
potentially  to  otfsprieg,  has  been 
demonstrated. 

Like  morphine:  dependence  usually 
develops  more  rapidly.  Dependence 
liability  is  high. 


sticks). 


sativa  L.,  commonly  called  Indian 
hemp.  Usually  looks  like  fine,  green 
tobacco,  its  possession  is  illegal. 
Hashish  is  a  preparation  of  cannabis, 
taken  orally  in  many  forms. 


A  feeling  of  great  perceptiveness  and 
pleasure  can  accompany  even  small 
doses,  erratic  behavior,  loss  of  mem- 
ory distortion  of  lime  and  spatial 
perceptions,  and  hilarity  without  ap- 
parent cause  occur.  Marked  unpre- 
dictability ot  effect 


Abusers  may  feel  exhilarated  or  re- 
laxed, stare  off  into  space;  be  hilar- 
ious without  apparent  cause;  have 
exaggerated  sense  ot  ability. 


Because  of  the  vivid  visions  and  ex- 
hilaration which  result  from  the  use  ot 
marihuana,  abusers  may  lose  all  re- 
straint and  act  in  a  manner  dangerous 
to  themselves  and/or  others.  Accident 
prone  because  of  time  and  space 
sense  disturbance.  Dependence  (psy- 
chic but  not  physical)  leads  to  anti- 
social behavior  and  could  be  fore- 
runner ot  use  of  other  drugs.  (The 
effects  of  marihuana,  as  with  so  many 
drugs,  have  never  been  fully  demon- 
strated. The  effects  noted  here  are 
those  suggested  by  many  competent 
authorities.— Editors). 


-^^^^^^^^;r:,::::,zzzz::,^:;^.;T^^^^  '"°  °^"""^"" '""""  "  """  °-° """-' 


Amphetamine  (bennies,  cppi'ots, 
footballs,  hearU,  pep  pills). 


Amphetamines  are  stimulants,  pre- 
scribed by  physicians  chiefly  to  re- 
duce appetite  and  to  relieve  minor 
cases  ot  mental  depression.  Often 
used  to  promote  wakefulness  and/or 
increase  energy. 


Normal  doses  produce  wakefulness,  m- 
creased  alertness  and  a  feeling  of  in- 
creased initiative.  Intravenous  doses 
produce  cocaine-like  psychotoxic  et- 
fectt. 


An  almost  abnormal  cheerfulness  and 
unusual  increase  in  activity,  jumpi- 
ness  and  iniUbility;  hallucinations 
and  paranoid  tendencies  after  in- 
travenous use. 


Barbiturates  (Red  Birds,  Yellow 
Jackets.  Blue  Heavens,  goof 
balls). 


Cocaine  (the  leaf,  snow,  speed- 
balls— when  mixed  with 
heroin). 


Codeine  (Schoolboy). 


Barbiturates  are  sedatives,  prescribed 
to  induce  sleep  or,  in  smaller  doses, 
to  provide  a  calming  effect.  All  are 
legally  restricted  to  prescription  use 
only  Dependence  producing  both 
psychic  and  physical,  with  variable 
tolerance. 


Extracted  from  the  leaves  of  the  coca 
bush  It  is  a  white,  odorless,  fluffy 
powder  that  looks  like  crystalline 
snow. 


A  component  of  opium  and  a 
derivative  of  morphine,  in  most 
respects  a  tenth  or  less  as  effective 
as  morphine,  in  individual  doses. 


Small  amounts  make  the  user  relaxed, 
sociable,  good  humored.  Heavy 
doses  make  him  sluggish,  bloomy, 
sometimes  quarrelsome.  His  speech 
Is  thick  and  he  staggers  Sedation 
and  incoordination  progressive  with 
dose  and  at  least  additive  with 
alcohol  and/or  other  sedatives  and 
tranquilizers. 


The  appearance  of  drunkenness  with 
no  odor  of  alcohol  characterizes 
heavy  dose.  Sedation  with  variable 
failure  of  muscle  coordination. 


Methampbetamine  (speed, 
crystal). 

Morphine  (1  M,  Dreamer,  many 
others). 


Stimulant,  closely  related  to 
amphetamine  and  ephedrine. 

The  principal  active  component  of 
opium.  Morphine  sulfate:  white 
crystalline  powder,  light  porous 
cubes  or  small  white  tablets. 


Oral  use  is  said  to  relieve  hunger  and 
fatigue,  and  produce  some  degree 
of  exhiliration.  Intravenous  use 
produces  marked  psychotoxic 
effects  hallucinations  with  paranoid 
tendencies.  Repetitive  doses  lead 
to  maniacal  excitation,  muscular 
twitching,  convulsive  movements. 
Analgesic  and  cough  suppressant 
with  very  little  sedation  or  exhila- 
rant  (euphoric)  action.  Dependence 
can  be  produced  or  partially  sup; 
ported,  but  large  doses  are  required 
and  risk  is  minor. 

Effects  resemble  amphetamine  but 
are  more  marked  and  toxicity  is 
greater. 

Generally  sedative  and  analgesic 
(rarely  excitatory).  The  initial 
reaction  is  unpleasant  to  most 
people  but  calming  supersedes  and 
depending  on  dose,  may  progress  to 
coma  and  death  from  respiratory 
failure. 


Dilated  pupils,  hyperactive 
rated  paranoic. 


exhila- 


Unless  taken  intravenously,  very 
little  evidence  of  general  effect. 
Large  doses  are  morphine-like. 


Extreme  restlessness  and  irritability; 

violence  and  paranoid  reaction 

possible.  .    ^    .. 

Constricted  pupils.  Calm  inattentive 

■on  the  nod,"  with  slow  pulse  and 

respiration. 


Amphetamines  can  cause  high  blood 
pressure,  abnormal  heart  rhythms 
and  even  heart  attacks.  Teenagers 
often  take  them  to  increase  their 
"nerve."  As  a  result,  they  may  be- 
have dangerously.  Excess  or  pro- 
longed usage  can  cause  hallucina- 
tions, loss  of  weight,  wakefulness, 
jumpiness,  and  dangerous  aggres- 
siveness. Tolerance  to  large  doses  is 
acquired  by  abusers;  psychic  de- 
pendence develops  but  physical  de- 
pendence does  not:  and  there  is  no 
characteristic  withdrawal  syndrome. 

Sedation,  coma,  and  death  from 
respiratory  failure.  Inaftentiveness 
may  cause  unintentional  repetitious 
administralwn  to  a  toik  level. 
Many  deaths  each  year  Irom 
Intentional  and  unintentional 
overdose.  Potentiation  with 
alcohol  particularly  hazardous  The 
drug  is  addictive,  causing  physical 
as  well  as  psychic  dependency,  and 
withdrawal  phenomena  are  charac- 
teristically different  from  withdrawal 
of  opiates. 

Convulsions  and  death  may  occur  from 
overdose.  Paranoic  activity.  Very 
strong  psychic  but  no  physk:al 
dependence  and  no  tolerance. 


Occasionally  taken  (liquid  prepara- 
tions) for  kicks,  but  large  amount 
required.  Contribution  of  the  alcohol 
content  to  the  effect  mav  be  signifi- 
cant Degree  and  risk  of  abuse  very 
minor.  Occasionally  resorted  to  by 
opiat»-dependent  persons  to  tide 
them  over  with  inadequate  result. 

Excessive  psychotoxic  effects,  some- 
times with  fatal  outcome. 

Man  is  very  sensitive  to  the  respira- 
tory depressant  effect  until  tolerance 
develops.  Psychic  and  physical 
dependence  and  tolerance  develop 
readily,  with  a  characteristic 
withdrawal  syndrome. 


Note:  Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  American  Social  Health 

MITHADONE 

(By  Jean  Dletz) 

Methadone:  A  controversial  synthetic  drug 
offers  only  temporary  help  to  overtaxed 
traditional  state  health  agencles-and  serves 
as  sort  of  a  sugar  plU  to  shield  a  society  not 
yet  willing  to  be  aware. 

The  Boston  area  may  be  emerging  as  the 
only  region  in  the  world  where  middle-class 
young  people  who  could  enjoy  aU  the  mate- 
rial possessions  and  educational  opportunl- 


Association.  'j 

ties  slum-dwellers  envy  are  shooting  them- 
selves downhill  with  heroin. 

The    state's    Drug    Addiction   RehablUta- 
tion  Board  receives  dozens  of  telephone  cau 
daily  from  private  social  agencies,  hospitals, 
school  counselors,  and  doctors  alarmed  by 
drug  addicts  in  their  midst. 

"What  shaU  we  do  with  them?"  ask  the 
workers  In  the  community's  uaditlonal  agen- 

cIgs 

Demands  on  the  board  created  by  state 
legislation  some  five  years  ago  could  be  In- 


exhaustible, because  the  days  of  shipping 
narcotics  addicts  to  some  far  away  special- 
ized hospital  are  over. 

"The  addiction  problem  Is  In  the  commu- 
nity, and  it  must  be  treated  in  the  coxnmu- 
nltv"  says  Dr.  Victor  GeUneau.  the  psycholo- 
gist who  directs  the  sUte's  research  acU\'i- 
tles  in  drug  dependency. 

Statistics  are  nearly  meaningless  in  the 
mushrooming  narcotics  Jungle  today  because 
the  scene  U  so  fluid. 

One  new  state-wide  study  suggests  that 
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ao  percent  of  alliboys  and  girls  in  grades  7 
through  13  have  had  "some  contact"  with 
drugs — even  If  oi|ly  in  experimentation. 

Some  1800  addicts  with  serious  drug  de- 
pendency have  been  evaluated  or  are  now  In 
treatment  under  state  auspices.  This  figure 
can  be  considered  non-epldemlc  in  view  of 
the  state's  population  of  0  million,  —  or  as 
a  serious  signal  of  countless  numbers  of  ad- 
dicts starting  to  leek  help  as  resources  be- 
come available. 

At  a  state-funded  treatment  unit  In  the 
city  health  center  on  Whlttler  st..  Roxbury. 
addicts  of  all  ages  are  swarming  In  for  ai'i 
at  the  rate  of  50  a  ^ay. 

The  carrot-on*the-stlck  which  brings 
them  in  is  methadone,  a  synthetic  narcotic 
now  widely  used  to  bolster  the  admittedly 
feeble  resolution  of  addicts  to  "kick  the 
habit." 

Methadone  does'  not  dope  or  sedate.  It  does 
ease  symptoms  of  withdrawal. 

Using  methadotie  to  treat  symptoms  of 
withdrawal  Is  a  rare  practice  at  an  out- 
patient cUnlc,  according  to  Dr.  Frank  Haen- 
del.  director  of  th^  Whlttler  st.  program  for 
the  past  year. 

While  Boston's  t>ept.  of  Health  and  hospi- 
tals has  operated  the  unit  for  two  years,  no 
more  than  two  addicts  a  day  tvimed  up  so 
long  as  a^^ague  jjsychotherapy"  and  advice 
were  offered. 

Xfie  of  tnethadoile  Is  held  to  be  among  the 
most  promising — and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
troversial— methofis  of  treatment. 

Methadone  does  not  produce  the  euphoric 
feeling  of  heroin  or  any  distortion  of  be- 
havior. It  allows  t^e  patient  to  remain  alert 
and  function  nortnally.  If  the  patient  on 
methadone  for  i|ialntenance  after  with- 
drawal takes  herol^,  the  heroin  has  no  effect. 
It  Is  "blocked  ouf'iby  the  synthetic  narcotic. 
Until  recently,  tnethadone  was  used  for 
maintenance  at  {he  first  state-sponsored 
Drug  Rehabllltatlc^  Center  at  Boston  State 
hospital,  directed  by  Dr.  David  J.  Myerson. 
Fifty  pyercent  of  the  addicts  on  methadone 
achieve  some  sort  of  "social  recovery,"  says 
the  psychiatrist.  '♦But  you  are  also  saying 
to  them  that  youij  problem  Is  hopeless  and 
you  can  never  get  pff  drugs." 

Heroin  is  the  drvg  of  choice  of  at  least  95 
percent  of  the  patients  now  being  treated  at 
the  state-sponsored  clinics,  reports  Andre  St. 
Pierre,  senior  drug  addiction  counselor  at 
the  Boston  treatmetit  luilts. 

This  upswing  in  the  use  of  heroin  has  oc- 
curred at  an  alarming  rate  in  the  past  year. 
St.  Pierre  emphasized  certain  facts  In  a  re- 
cent report  to  Massachusetts  School  Adjust- 
ment Counselors: 

The  difference  between  today's  typical 
heroin  addict  and  One  of  a  few  years  ago  Is 
that  he  is  no  longer  In  his  mid-  and  late- 
twenties  but  in  l^s  late  teens  and  early 
twenties.  , 

These  young  hertln  users  are  supporting 
•30  to  $100  a  day  habits  by  living  outside  the 
law,  so  that  the  coitm unity  is  taking  an  aw- 
ful licking  from  cmmes  against  property. 

Drug  addiction  is  spreading  to  all  classes 
in  society,  with  no  exception  as  to  color, 
creed,  social  status  or  location.  Typing  drug- 
dependent  personalities  is  no  longer  possible 
because  many  of  thf  youngsters  now  becom- 
ing addicted  are  bright  and  capable. 

These  young  peotle  have  the  usual  tran- 
sitory emotionaj  upheavals  of  adolescence 
such  as  having  to  make  school,  work  and  sex 
adjustments  and  hiving  to  adopt  some  phi- 
losophy of  life.         1 

"Very  likely,  U  dhigs  had  not  been  there 
to  take,  many  would  bave  eventually  resolved 
their  difficulties,  and  made  their  place  in  so- 
ciety," notes  St.  Pleifre. 

But  drugs  are  h^re,  on  the  "scene,"  and 
creeping  fast  into  €jvery  hamlet  and  town — 
spreading  out  from  the  Boston  area,  which 
now  has  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  "hlp- 
piest"  drug  center  li  i  the  United  States. 


In  Texas,  heroin  addicts  are  likely  to  be 
poor  Mexicans,  in  Washington,  DC,  they  are 
often  black  ghetto  dwellers,  in  Puerto  Rico, 
the  educated  classes  stick  to  alcohol,  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Haendel,  who  toured  drug  treat- 
ment centers  from  coast  to  coast  recently. 

Only  in  Boston  apparenOy  are  rehabilita- 
tion workers  struggling  to  motivate  patients 
who  have  a  high  percentage  of  college  de- 
grees or  high  native  academic  ability. 

A  young  man  and  young  woman  Inter- 
viewed at  Whlttler  st.  described  themselves 
as  "experience  seekers"  who  turned  to  drugs, 
they  suggested,  because  of  "lack  of  communi- 
cation" with  their  parents. 

With  an  honors  science  degree  from  a  local 
university  most  students  would  give  their 
eye  teeth  to  enter,  the  young  man,  now  27, 
had  worked  for  a  few  months  in  his  field, 
and  spent  most  of  the  last  six  years  shooting 
drugs. 

Neither  member  of  the  couple  wore  a  wed- 
ding ring.  "Track"  marks  on  their  arms  from 
repeated  needle  injections  were  the  only  ex- 
ternal bond  holding  them  together. 

TTie  girl,  whom  he  described  as  "my  com- 
mon law  wife,"  was  bright  and  attractive, 
obviously  gently  reared.  She  was  also  a  heroin 
addict.  She  said  she  would  agree  to  marriage 
only  if  children  came  because  "marriage 
leads  to  divorce  and  breaks  down  commimi- 
cation." 

The  young  woman,  who  works  at  office  Jobs 
from  time  to  time,  s«ad  she  left  college  be- 
cause "sociology  was  all  In  books  and  I  want 
to  learn  about  people." 

Uke  many  others,  the  couple  came  to  the 
clinic  because  they  felt  sick.  They  knew 
methandone  would  make  them  feel  better. 
They  seemed  a  long  way  off  from,  coming  to 
grips  with  whatever  their  problems  were. 

THORNS    GBOW    IN    GABDEN    OP   EDEN 

(By  Stephen  Cain) 
The  flower  children  are  wilted. 
The  hippie  culture  of  love — that  Innocent 
search  for  peace,  brotherhood  and  happiness 
through  mind -expanding  psychedelic  drugs — 
has  virtually  disappeared. 

Hippies  remain,  and  drugs  are  used  more 
than  ever.  But  the  honest  seekers  of  some- 
thing better  have  discovered  that  the  drugs 
are  a  fraud,  an  Illusion  rather  than  a 
solution. 

"Flower  power"  has  left  its  mark,  how- 
ever, through  the  well  pubUclzed  love-ins 
staged  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York. 

Straight  people  can  now  talk  publicly 
about  love  without  being  too  embarrassed. 
Witness  Detroit  Police  Commissioner  Johan- 
nes Spreen's  "love  your  cop"  campaign. 

Drug-inspired  psychedelic  art  tried  to  por- 
tray what  It's  like  to  "see  sounds"  and  "taste 
colors"  while  on  an  LSD  trip. 

These  illustrations,  combined  with  the 
distortions  of  time  and  space  which  are  part 
of  the  drug  experience,  were  translated  into 
brightly  colored  posters. 

This  new  wave  was  quickly  commercialized 
into  such  diverse  things  as  mod  neckties  and 
automobile  ads. 

Pockets  of  gentle  flower  children  remain, 
but  the  seekers  were  driven  out  of  places 
like  San  Francisco's  Halght-Ashbury  district, 
not  by  the  police  but  by  the  motorcycle 
hoods. 

Replacing  the  love-seekers  were  the  thrlU- 
seekers. 

Today,  the  youth  world  of  such  halluci- 
nogens as  LSD,  amphetamines  and  barbitu- 
rates is  populated  by  people  seeking  kicks, 
escape,  or  both 

The  amphetamine  users — "speed  freaks  " — 
display  a  hostility,  a  drug-Induced  aggres- 
siveness foreign  to  the  ways  of  the  flower 
children. 

The  drug  world  attracted  an  xmdue  share 
of  misfits  and  psychotics. 

With  these  people  on  one  side  and  police 
on  the  other,  there  was  little  middle  ground 
left  for  the  fiower  children. 


The  famous  (or  infamous)  apostles  of  the 
drug  experience,  Uke  Dr.  Timothy  Leary,  have 
lost  much  of  their  appeal. 

For  one  thing,  they  charge  high  fees  as 
speakers. 

The  Eastern  mystics  are  saying  that  drugs 
are  not  the  way  of  wisdom  and  meditation. 

It  seems  that  many  of  those  who  remain 
to  preach  the  "rewards"  of  drugs  are  merely 
trying  to  Justify  their  own  use. 

Hospitals  like  Boston  State  simply  don't 
have  the  space  or  manpower  to  help  all  the 
young  drug-takers  struggling  with  severe 
mental  problems. 

The  drug  world  has  proved  to  be  no  Garden 
of  Eden  for  the  flower  children. 

NOW,  INSTEAD  OF  DOLLS  IT  WAS  OBUGS:  "YOU'LL 
HAVE  TO  COME  RIGHT  DOWN  HSLE.  WE  HAVE 
YOtJR  DAUGHTER  POE  POSSESSION  OF  MARI- 
JUANA" 

(Note. — This  Is  a  true  story — of  a  mother 
who  remembered  her  daughter  as  a  little 
girl  with  cuddly  dolls  and  skinned  knees — 
and  then  saw  her  as  a  teenager  hooked  on 
drugs.  It  was  written  anonymously  by  the 
girl's  mother  in  the  hope  that  her  experience 
might  help  others  to  be  alert  for  the  danger 
signals.  Only  names  are  changed.  The  events 
are  as  they  happened.) 

My  real-life  nightmare  began  two  years  ago 
with  the  ring  of  a  telephone  at  3  o'clock  In 
the  morning. 

When  I  picked  up  the  receiver,  a  male  voice 
Identified  himself  as  a  sergeant  at  the  police 
station. 

"You'll  have  to  come  down  here,"  he  said 
matter-of-factly.  "We  have  your  daughter 
for  p>os8ession  of  marijuana." 

Marijuana?  It  couldn't  be.  Judy  was  spend- 
ing the  night  at  her  friend  Karen's  home. 
She  had  called  at  11  to  say  goodnight  and 
that  she  loved  me. 

No,  It  couldn't  be,  I  thought.  Not  mari- 
juana. Judy  was,  after  all,  only  16. 

Ripping  curlers  out  of  my  hair,  I  slipped 
on  a  pair  of  slacks,  a  blouse  and  my  coat.  Fog 
was  thick,  and  my  arms  and  legs  were  shak- 
ing so  violently  I  coiUd  hardly  control  the 
car. 

Karen's  parents  were  at  the  police  station, 
too.  Her  mother  was  crying.  An  officer  led  me 
to  a  back  room. 

There  Judy  sat — not  quite  Uke  the  blond, 
blue-eyed  daughter  I  knew.  The  aggressive 
expression,  general  disarray  of  her  person 
and  dilated  pupils  did  not  flt  the  picture.  My 
stomach  turned. 

They  released  her  to  me.  Instructions  from 
Juvenile  Court  would  follow. 

We  didn't  speak  .  .  .  not  then.  I  decided 
to  wait.  She  apparently  wasn't  ready  to  talk, 
either. 

But  next  morning  she  was  flrst  to  break 
the  ice. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  do  to  me.  Mom?" 
"I'm  not  going  to  yell  at  you,  Judy.  You 
must  know  how  I  feel — how  disappointed 
and  sick  at  heart  I  am.  But  because  I  think 
I  know  you,  I'm  going  to  give  you  another 
chance.  AU  I  want  is  your  promise  that  this 
win  never  happen  again." 

"It  won't.  Mom.  Please  believe  me  and  for- 
give me." 

"I  don't  have  to  tell  you  how  wrong  you 
were,  or  what  fire  you  were  playing  with." 
I  said.  "You  don't  even  have  to  tell  me  the 
details  If  you  don't  want  to.  AU  I  want  is  to 
help  you." 

Thoughts  of  dolls,  mud  pies  and  skinned 
knees  flitted  through  my  mind  as  I  looked  at 
her.  I  remembered  her  as  a  Uttle  girl  when 
she  would  unexpectedly  throw  her  arms 
around  me  and  say,  "I  love  you.  Mom." 

Now,  instead  of  dolls.  It  was  marijuana 
cigarettes. 

What  had  happened?  More  than  ever,  I 
needed  the  :o\'lng  strength  of  Warren.  Maybe 
tills  wouldn't  have  happened  if  he  had  Uved. 
Judy  missed  him,  the  two  boys  missed  him 
.  .  .  and  so  did  I. 
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An  uneventful  week  passed  after  I  had 
taken  Judy  home  from  the  police  station.  I 
decided  that  a  long  week-end  at  the  cottage 
would  be  good  for  all  of  us.  Each  of  the 
youngsters  invited  a  friend. 

An  hour  after  they  were  expected  to  be 
in  bed,  the  girls  came  Into  the  cottage — 
obvlovisly  elated  but  looking  strange.  I  let  It 
go  and  sent  than  to  bed.  With  the  boys 
asleep  there  was  little  I  could  say  without 
fear  of  disturbing  anyone. 

In  the  morning  I  was  the  flrst  up  and  left 
to  buy  some  milk.  Emptying  some  trash  as 
I  left,  I  lifted  the  Ud  and  notice  a  paper 
bag.  Inside  was  a  water  pipe  and  package  of 
cigarette  papers.  I  knew  who  had  put  them 
there. 
The  nightmare  was  continuing. 
The  girls  were  qule*  Sunday.  They  helped 
clean  up  and  pack  and  asked  If  they  could 
walk  to  a  nearby  fruit  stand  before  we  left 
for  home. 

An  hour  later  and  a  trip  on  my  part  to  the 
stand  failed  to  turn  up  the  girls.  I  was 
frantic. 

Then  a  state  police  oar  swung  into  the 
driveway.  My  heart  leaped. 

Judy  and  B:aren  had  been  taken  Into  cus- 
today  for  breaking  and  entering  a  closed 
cottage. 

My  Judy?  I  couldn't  believe  it. 
Local  authorities  released  the  girls  to  my 
custody    with    a   severe   reprimand    becaxise 
they  were  Juveniles.  I  paid  the  breaking  and 
entering  damages. 

On  the  way  home  I  asked  them  if  they 
had  remembered  to  pack  their  water  pipe.  It 
was  a  silent  trip. 

I  grounded  Judy  for  a  month  with  no 
phone  privileges — the  crulest  blow  of  all. 

Two  weeks  into  the  punishment  period,  I 
arrived  home  early  one  afternoon.  A  couple  of 
cars  were  parked  in  front. 

As  I  turned  the  key  and  took  a  deep  breath, 
I  was  already  afraid  of  what  I  was  going  to 
find. 

The  pungency  hit  me  Immediately.  Judy. 
Karen  and  four  boys  sat  In  the  living  room. 
Two  Incense  burners  smoked  on  the  mantel. 
Stereo  and  hilarity  going  full  blast.  Enough 
to  drown  out  my  entrance. 
There  It  was.  A  pot  party  in  full  bloom. 
My  God!  Would  there  be  no  end  to  this.  I 
suddenly  realized  the  need  for  professional 
help. 

I  told  Judy  this  was  the  end  of  the  Une. 
Our  pediatrician  referred  us  to  a  psychi- 
atrist and  set  up  a  series  of  appointments. 
The  doctor  could  take  Judy  the  next  after- 
noon. Surprisingly,  she  agreed  to  go. 

When  I  came  home  to  keep  the  appoint- 
ment. Judy  was  gone — lock,  stock  and  pot. 

My  son  Jeff — with  tears  in  his  questioning 
10-year-old  eyes — told  me  his  sister  had  left 
by  bus  for  "Toronto.  She  took  money  from 
his  piggy  bank  which  he  hadn't  touched  in 
three  years. 

I  felt  defeated,  helpless  and  desperately 
alone. 

She  was  home  a  week  later — bedraggled 
and  with  the  pleading  eyes  of  a  stray  puppy. 
The  old  parental  hang-up.  I  was  so  happy 
to  see  her  alive,  I  could  only  clasp  her  to  me. 
Whatever  she  had  seen  or  done  or  had 
been  frightened  by,  a  remarkable  change 
seemed  to  come  over  Judy  In  the  ensuing 
weeks. 

Toward  the  end  of  three  months,  I  began  to 
breathe  easier  and  sleep  through  the  night. 
Some  kind  of  miracle  had  taken  pla<*.  It 
lasted  three  more  wonderful  months. 

Judy  asked  if  she  could  redecorate  her 
room.  Because  she  displayed  excellent  taste 
in  colors  and  clothing,  I  gave  her  carte 
blanche.  Walls  were  painted  black;  her  cell- 
ing flxtru^  biilb  was  replaced  with  a  black 
light;  and  psychedelic  posters  dotted  the 
walls. 

I  should  have  known.  But  once  more  I 
was  trying  to  relate—  "that's  teen-age  taste 
for  you." 


On  her  16th  birthday,  I  allowed  Judy  to 
have  a  party  for  16  of  her  friends.  Judy,  her 
brothers  and  I  aU  pitched  in  to  decorate 
the    basement   and    set    up    a    refreshment 

table.  __,  ^     T 

All  went  well  as  her  friends  arrived,  i 
checked  on  the  festivities  every  now  and 
then  without  posting  myself  on  the  bot- 
tom step  like  a  warden. 

The  doorbell  continued  to  ring,  and 
I  went  along  with  Judy  when  she  asked  to 
admit  a  few  more  pals  who  hadn't  been 
invited.  Word  of  the  party  had  spread. 

At  11,  I  had  to  ask  her  guests  to  leave. 
Judy  had  allowed  10  more  boys  to  sneak  Into 
the  house  through  the  back  door  near  the 
basement.  It  Infuriated  me  and  I  hastily 
kicked  out  the  whole  group.  Judy  went  to 
her  rocxn  in  tears. 

I  went  to  the  basement  and  through  my 
tears  picked  up  the  party  dregs.  They  In- 
cluded plastic  bags  of  greenish -gray  ma- 
terial; "Band-Aid"  wrappers;  a  charred 
spoon  and  some  white  material  that  looked 
like  flour.  All  In  the  basement  lavatory. 

No  one  had  to  tell  me  our  refreshment 
fare  had  Included  more  than  soda  pop  and 
chips. 

Things  quieted  down  for  a  few  weeks 
until  the  day  Jeff  called  me  at  the  office. 
Through  his  sobs  he  explained  "Mama,  Vm 
over  at  Tlmmy's  hotise  and  I  want  you  to 
come  home." 

It  seems  Jeff  and  John  had  walked  into 
Judy's  room  without  knocking.  As  punish- 
ment, she  sadlstloally  forced  her  brothers  to 
watch  her  raise  the  vein  in  Karen's  arm 
before  Jabbing  in  a  needle.  She  said  she  was 
going  to  do  the  same  thing  to  them  If  they 
told  me. 

I  ran  into  the  house  and  up  to  Judy's 
room.  She  was  alone,  listening  to  records 
and  reading  a  comic  book.  I  pulled  her  to 
her  feet  and  slapped  her  face.  It  was  the  flrst 
time  I  had  touched  her  In  years,  but  I 
couldn't  stop  myself. 

Then,  almost  screaming  in  my  rage,  I  told 
her: 

"If  you  ever  do  such  a  thing  to  your 
brothers  again,  I'll  murder  you.  YouTe 
grounded  for  two  months,  and  youTe  never 
to  have  Karen  in  this  house  again." 

Judy  Just  looked  at  me — silent  and 
defllant. 

She  remained  quiet  in  the  days  to  come, 
merely  going  to  and  from  school.  The  only 
conversation  I  had  at  home  was  with  her 
brothers.  But  she  seemed  to  be  behaving. 

Maybe  she  has  seen  the  Ught,  I  dared  to 
hope. 

Then  came  the  day  that  I  foimd  the  note 
addressed  to  Judy!  It  was  In  her  bedroom 
wastebasket,  which  I  checked  periodically. 
"Please  do  not  leave  these  things  imder 
your  mattress.  They  scare  me." — signed 
"Clara." 

Clara  Is  the  woman  who  comeb  to  clean 
once  a  week.  She  was  referring,  I  learned 
later,  to  the  hypodermic  needles  she  found 
while  changing  Judy's  bed. 

Clara  Is  loyal  to  our  entire  family.  Judging 
from  recent  events  In  oxir  once-happy  home, 
she  knows  how  upset  anjrthlng  of  this  nature 
can  make  me. 

Judy  was  in  deep  trouble. 
When  she  came  home  I  called  her  Into 
my  bedroom. 

"Judy.  I'm  going  to  say  something  I  never 
thought  I  cotild:  Leave  home.  You  are  head- 
ing for  hell.  You  won't  cooi>erate  and  you 
are  not  only  killing  me.  but  you  are  ruining 
your  brothers'  Uves. 

"Since  you  refuse  to  be  a  normal  memBier 
of  this  famUy,  I  don't  want  to  oonWder  you 
a  member.  So  this  time,  go  to  Toronto  and 
stay."  ' 

She  Just  stared  at  me  and  went  to  her 
room. 

That  evening  Judy  came  to  me. 
"I've  been  thinking  It  over.  Mom.  I  don't 
want  to  leave  you.  I  want  to  finish  schooL 


I'm  aU  mixed  up  and  I  want  to  be  better.  If 
you  let  me  stay,  I'D  go  to  that  head 
shrlnker." 

What  could  I  do  but  go  along  with  her? 

She  has  vreekly  sessions  with  the  doctor. 
It  Is  encouraging  to  find  Ubrary  books  in  her 
room  on  the  dangers  of  drugs. 

But  I  don't  know  what  tomorrow  will 
bring.  I  can  only  pray  that  the  nightmare 
la  over. 


cowraoNTA-noN  as  a  "cube" 
(By  Phyllis  W.  Coons) 
The  only  sound  m  the  Boston  State  Hos- 
pital ward  room  was  the  echo  of  an  empty 
ooffee  can  rolling  off  the  table  after  the 
14-year-old  boy  ground  out  a  dgfareitte.  An 
empty  grin  was  pasted  across  his  mouth. 

A  dozen  other  drug  addicts,  two  ex-addicts 
and  a  psychiatrist  In  a  torn  blue  shirt 
watched  and  waited  for  him  to  answer 
their  questions. 

"Man,  you  .  .  .  mother's  son,  I'm  real  teed- 
off  at  you.  Do  you  think  youTe  keeping  the 
sidewalk  clean  by  Just  sitting  there?  You 
might  Just  as  well  be  lying  on  the  street  if 
you're  going  to  sit  there  while  we  try  to 
drag  it  out  of  you  like  we  had  a  pick  and 
shovel."  . .,  . 

Tim,  the  group  leader  and  an  ex-addlct, 
fixed  tdred  eyee  on  the  grinning  mouth.  "You 
think  you're  oool,  donf  you?  Well  I  have 
news  for  you.  A  lot  of  Junkies  thought  they 
were  cool  because  they  wouldn't  talk  and 
wouldn't  show  their  feelings,  and  they're 
dead  now. 

•How  does  it  make  you  feel  when  you 
don't  ansvirer  us?" 

•'Stupid!"  was  the  barely  audible  reply. 
"Speak  up.  man.  We  can't  hear  you,"  put 
In  the  doctor. 

"STUPID!"  This  time  it  came  out  like  a 
scream,  but  the  smile  was  still  there. 

"Look  at  me,  Steve,  when  you're  talking  to 

me."  said  the  doctor.  

•He  can't  look  at  you  because  he's  crying 
behind  that  smile,"  said  a  thin,  drawn-look- 
ing girl  Her  bracelets  almost  fell  off  a  needle- 
scarred  arm  as  she  pushed  tissues  at  Steve. 
••Look  at  your  mother.  She's  crying,  too. 
Look  at  her.  Say  something  to  her,"  prodded 
Tim    "Do  you  ever  talk  to  her?" 

•He  don't,  but  his  sister  does,"  offered 
Steve's  mother.  ^„,„„ 

■•I  can't,"  Steve  whispered,  tears  roUlng 
down  his  bumpy  adolescent  face. 

••If  you  think  anybody  can  make  you  stop 
taking  -smack'  (heroin)  you're  crazy.  You 
got  to  do  it  yourself,  man.  What  do  you  think 
of  yourself,  Steve?  Do  you  want  to  be  a  man 
or  do  you  want  to  be  a  .  .  .  Junkie  unUl  you 
can  cop  out  with  an  O.D.  (overdose)  ?" 

"Do  you  think  I  never  cry?"  said  Tim. 
holding  a  cigarette  lighter  cloM  to  Steve  s 
face  to  foc\is  his  attention. 

"When  I  came  in  here  with  an  OXI.  I  dldn  t 
know  If  I  viras  going  to  Uve  or  die.  When  I 
came  out  of  It.  I  had  to  sit  here  in  front  of 
my  brother  and  tell  him  how  I  forged  mor- 
phine prescriptions  and  stole  to  shoot  dope. 
Do  you  think  I  don't  want  some  right  now? 
prodded  Tim,  rubbing  a  stubbly  Jaw. 

Steve  had  started  to  shake.  He  looked  at 
his  mother.  ,  . 

"Win  you  talk  to  her  and  to  your  uncle? 
Will  you  teU  her  that  If  you  want  to  go  out 
at  night  It's  your  own  choice  because  you're 
a  man  now.  Can  you  be  a  man?" 

Phil  came  in,  late.  A  dark-haired  boy  with 
a  high  forehead  and  an  over-cultivated  ac- 
cent, he  was  the  next  target. 

"Don't  be  late,  again,  Phil."  said  Tim.  cut- 
ting off  his  excuses.  "Did  you  take  a  fix  this 

week?"  „  ^  ^  M 

"First,  I  said  no  .  .  .  damn  you.'  started 
Phil  with  an  Ingratiating  smUe.  "I  dldnt  in- 
vite my  friends  to  my  house.  They  just  came 
and  said  did  I  want  to  get  high  with  them? 

"Did  you  get  high  or  did  you  say  that  It 
was  your  hoiise  and  you  dldn"t  want  the 
stuff?" 
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to  adjust  to  socl| 
treating  patient 
we  keep  them  golj 
treating    society 


"I  took  the  Btiiff.  but  I  couldn't  get  high. 
I  WM  angry  wlt|i  myself  because  It  was  so 
pointless. " 

"What  do  you  do  when  you  get  angry?  Do 
you  dare  to  show  It  or  do  you  try  to  keep 
your  friends  on  your  side  by  letting  them 
push  you  arouna?" 

"I  won't  let  mem  push  me  aroxind  any 
more."  | 

"How  do  you  ^now  you  won't?" 
A  girl  on  crutches  put  her  face  down  and 
began  to  moan.  ''I  lost  my  baby.  I  lost  my 
baby." 

"Do  you  think  I  didn't  feel  bad,  too.  when 
I  lost  my  baby?"  asked  a  doctor. 

"I  Just  don't  ^em  to  be  able  to  take  It," 
said  the  girl,  rubjblng  the  deep  circles  under 
her  eyes. 

"Do  you  think  tour  pain  Is  worse  than  any- 
body else's  pain?''  asked  a  former  addict. 

Alice  was  qualifying  as  a  patient  at  the 
Drug  Addiction  SehabUltatlon  Center  at  the 
Boston  State  Ho9pitaI.  It  was  started  by  Dr. 
David  J.  Myersoi  In  1964. 

By  limping  in  on  crutches  for  three  con- 
secutive weekly  i^ieetlngs  with  other  addicts, 
she  was  showing!  the  depth  of  her  commit- 
ment to  therapyj 

Her  skin  was  lirulsed  purple  by  falls,  but 
sympathy  was  Something  that  she  would 
have  to  earn  by)  showing  courage  through 
exhausting  maraihon  sessions  of  confronta- 
tion wltfi  other  akdlcts  led  by  ex-addlcts  and 
lasting  up  to  seyeral  days.  After  her  third 
visit  and  a  wait  f^r  one  of  the  19  beds  at  the 
unit,  she  recelvedia  physical  examination  and 
was  treated  wlthi  methadone. 

"There  Is  no  question  that  It  helps  many 

Bty,  but  we  are  not  really 

to  acquire  self-respect  If 

ig  with  methadone.  We  are 

,     by    protecting    it    against 

stealing  and  pro^tutlon." 

Dr.  Myerson  compares  his  confrontation 
treatment  to  the  methods  of  Synanon.  a 
group  pressure  ■attack"  therapy  started  by 
ex-alcohollc  Chudk  Dederlch  in  Santa  Mon- 
ica, CaUf.  1 
^qi^  Other  self-helg  groups  like  Synanon  are 
springing  up  wltj^  private  support.  Many  do 
not  apply  for  Pedtral  funds,  since  they  oper- 
ate on  mutual  tfxist  and  are  unwilling  to 
require  urlnalysli  to  prove  total  abstinence 
and  do  not  wish  ti  comply  with  rigid  require- 
ments for  profes4onal  staffs. 

A  relaxed  but]  authoritative  figure.  Dr. 
Myerson  has  accented  more  than  1300  addicts 
for  treatment  during  the  p>ast  five  years.  He 
and  Dr.  Albert  B.  Bamaraweera,  who  will  take 
over  when  Dr.  Myerson  becomes  director  of 
Worcester  State  15>spital  shortly,  have  a  dedi- 
cated staff,  which  jrelies  on  frequent  meetings 
among  nurses,  secretaries,  psychiatrists  and 
former  addicts  hlBed  by  the  hospital  as  group 
leaders.  I 

Analyzing  som^  500  patients  referred  by 
welfare  and  child  giildance  agencies,  voca- 
tional centers,  prions,  probation  officers  and 
law  enforcers  during  a  three-year  period,  Dr. 
Myerson  describe^  the  progress  of  197  ac- 
cepted  for  treatment. 

Some  22  percent  have  been  able  to  give  up 
drugs  and  have  relumed  to  work  or  to  school; 
16  percent  were  aole  to  give  up  drugs  periodi- 
cally; 23  percent  have  not  renounced  drugs 
but  are  in  longt^m  Involvement  with  ther- 
apy; and  39  percent  gave  up  treatment  after 
six  months. 

Dr.  Myerson  sp<(aks  of  a  patient's  adjust- 
ment to  life,  not  (if  his  being  cured. 

"The  average  aldict  we  treat,  started  at 
13  or  14  and  dropped  out  of  school  by  the 
10th  grade. 

"If  we  accept  a  patient,  we  expect  him  to 
cut  way  back  oni  drugs  but  not  renounce 
them  entirely  at  fli  st.  He  Is  accepted  by  a  vote 
among  fellow  pati(  snts  in  a  group,  and  spends 
>r  more,  five  days  a  week. 
Dr.  Myerson  explained. 
"Each  recovered  addict  is  tremendoiisly 
v^aluable  to  the  C(^mmunlty,"  points  out  Dr. 


two  hoiirs  a  day 
in  confrontation," 


Myerson.  "Addicts  react  best  with  other 
addicts. 

"We  send  recovered  addicts  out  to  speak." 

Self-government  is  tha  rule  on  the  open 
wards  of  the  Boston  State  Hospital.  Self- 
analysls  and  honesty  are  the  principal  tools. 
One  girl,  admitted  after  an  overdose,  Ued 
oonslstently  for  a  week,  until  she  Identified 
cloeely  enough  with  her  group  to  admit  that 
a  drunken  mother  and  a  hen-pecked  father 
had  prompted  her  to  "run  away"  through 
drugs. 

In  a  chapter  he  has  written  with  Dr. 
Joseph  Mayer  of  the  Washlngtonian  Hospital 
for  "The  Practice  of  Community  Psychiatry" 
Dr.  Myerson  notes,  "Certainly  we  have  dem- 
onstrated that,  given  an  envlroiunent  that 
encourages  growth,  some  are  able  to  control 
their  addictive  needs  and  progress  to  a  point 
where  they  can  cope  with  their  problems  as 
responsible  adults." 

Olvlng  addicts  a  chance  to  earn  a  sense  of 
self-respect  is  no  sure  or  quick  or  easy  way, 
but  therapists  like  Dr.  Myerson,  and  a  widely 
Increasing  number  of  self-help  groups,  be- 
lieve that  working  through  the  jjatient's  own 
potential,  with  the  help  of  others  who  have 
renounced  drugs,  is  a  positive  first  step. 

TUNED     out:      THK     ONSLAUGHT     OF     DRUG     USE 
CAUGHT  AMERICA  UNPREPARED 

Drug-swallowing,  drug-lnJectlng  and  drug- 
snlfflng  have  become  so  prevalent  among 
young  people  that  some  scientists  are  now 
viewing  the  problem  as  a  "medical  Pearl 
Harbor." 

And,  as  In  the  early  hours  after  Dec.  7, 
1941,  no  one  is  quite  certain  how  much  dam- 
age has  been  done  or  what  the  final  outcome 
will  be. 

Youth's  swing  to  drugs — amidst  a  whirling 
confusion  of  facts,  half-truths  and  myths — 
has  clearly  caught  the  nation  unprepared. 

Drug  and  medical  authorities,  law  enforce- 
ment officials  and  local,  state  and  federal 
agencies  agree  on  one  stark  truth : 

We  are  a  long  way  from  any  kind  of  solu- 
tion to  "the  drug  problem" — If,  Indeed,  a  so- 
lution Is  possible  at  all. 

The  first  and  most  urgent  needs  are  for 
extensive  research  programs  to  explore  the 
nature  and  long-term  effects  of  various 
drugs,  and  for  new  drug  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation centers. 

Education — of  parents,  teachers,  children, 
doctors,  the  police  and  public  officials — is 
seen  as  the  ultimate  answer.  But  education 
must  await  facts,  and  facts  come  from  re- 
search. 

No  one  can  begin  to  estimate  the  time,  cost 
or  effort  that  will  be  required,  but  It  will 
take  money,  money  and  more  money.  Even 
establishing  priorities  is  a  complex  problem. 

It  would  be  oversimplification  to  charac- 
terize drug  abuse  as  nothing  more  than  a 
product  of  the  tensions  of  modem  life,  but 
there  IS  an  element  of  truth  in  this  general- 
ization. 

For  we  have  become  a  plU-orlented  society. 
Americans  gulp  pills  faster  than  candy.  We 
are  taught  from  crib  to  grave  that  there  is 
a  simple  medical  remedy  for  most  ailments. 

"Why  suffer?"  is  the  cry  heard  hourly 
from  Madison  Avenue. 

Magically,  in  the  span  of  a  60-second  tele- 
vision commercial,  the  frowning,  pounding 
symptoms  of  headache  are  converted  into 
smiling  normalcy  by  a  vast  array  of  pills  and 
tonics. 

And.  Just  as  magically,  colds  are  relieved, 
insomnia  Is  conquered.  Jangled  nerves  are 
calmed,  fatigue  vanishes  and  "the  blues"  are 
routed. 

Why  not.  then,  pills  to  cure  poor  grades  in 
school,  a  boorish  personality,  a  sudden  finan- 
cial crisis  or  anxiety  over  world  problems? 

Why  not.  Indeed! 

In  the  pages  of  this  magazine,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  have  been  drawn.  There 
Is  a  mushrooming  abuse  of  drugs  among 
young  adults  and  teenagers.  And  the  age 
level  is  dropping  alarmingly. 


Such  drugs  as  heroin,  marijuana,  the 
amphetamines,  the  barbiturates  and  LSD 
have  acquired  new  names — and  new  mean- 
ing— to  a  young  world  that  refers  to  pot. 
speed,   bennies,   goofballs,  Junk  and  acid. 

It's  a  world  where  tumlng-on  and  turnlng- 
off  can  be  a  way  of  life.  And  most  parents 
are  tuned-out. 

There  Is  little  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
situation  will  change  for  the  better  quickly. 
But  there  are  some  hopeful  signs. 
For  one  thing,  today's  young  people — the 
"now  generation" — are  the  product  of  a 
technological  society.  They  see.  and  believe, 
the  miracles  of  space  filght,  medical  advances 
and  computers.  » 

And  they  hold  a  healthy  respect  for  facts 
and  research  findings — when  they  are  pre- 
sented without  distortions  and  with  support- 
ing evidence. 

Already,  the  use  of  one  of  the  more  dan- 
gerous drugs,  LSD,  is  declining  at  the  na- 
tion's universities  and  colleges.  This  decline 
can  be  traced  at  least  In  part  to  solid  scien- 
tific findings  that  genetic  damage  can  result 
from  its  use. 

Young  people  won't  be  fooled.  They  are 
brighter,  better  educated  and  more  Inquisi- 
tive than  previous  generations.  "They  want  to 
be  told    "like  it  is." 

But  how  is  it  with  the  drug  scene? 
Americans  today,  including  the  drug  "ex- 
perts."  don't  really  know.  The  nation  needs 
more  facts,  more  facilities,  more  manpower, 
better  educational  programs  and  revamped 
laws  to  cope  effectively  with  the  problem. 

Congress  is  beginning  to  recognize  the 
enormity  of  the  problem.  Senator  Harrison 
A.  Williams  Jr.,  New  Jersey  Democrat,  in- 
troduced a  bill  during  this  session  to  au- 
thorize a  $350  million  attack  on  drug  abuse. 
The  bulk  of  Federal  money  for  drug  re- 
search currently  comes  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health.  It  has  a  budget 
of  $6  million  for  such  research  and  $900,000 
for  educational  programs. 

The  Institute  also  Is  supporting  23  projects 
directly  related  to  the  use  of  marijuana. 
One  is  a  two-year  study  of  the  pharmacology 
and  the  physiological  and  psychological  ef- 
fects of  synthetically  produced  THC— the 
active  ingredient  in  marijuana. 

A  preliminary  study  of  THC's  effect  is  re- 
ported to  show  that  200  micrograms — one- 
quarter  of  a  drop  of  the  liquid — has  the  po- 
tency of  about  10  marijuana  cigarettes  for 
a  man  weighing  170  jxjunds. 

In  controlled  experiments,  the  quarter- 
drop  was  enough  to  cause  hallucinations, 
distortions  of  sensory  perception,  loss  of  in- 
sight, muscle  rigidity  and  muteness. 

At  480  micrograms,  all  of  the  volunteer 
subjects  experienced  severe  psychotic  epi- 
sodes. 

"We  still  know  very  little  about  how  THC 
acts  on  the  brain,"  says  Dr.  William  R.  Mar- 
tin, director  of  the  addiction  research  cen- 
ter at  Lexington,  Ky. 

Marijuana  smokers — and  there  may  be  mil- 
lions who  have  tried  it  at  least  once  or  use 
It  routinely — are  breaking  laws  that  now 
carry  heavy  penalties. 

Another  research  warning  has  been 
sounded  by  Dr.  Daniel  X.  Preedman,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago's  department  of  psy- 
chiatry. At  an  AMA  conference  on  drug  abuse 
last  year,  he  advised  physicians  and  bio- 
medical scientists: 

"One  Implication  of  research  in  drug 
abiise  is  that  we  should  not  use  it  prema- 
turely to  control  people's  behavior. 

"It  Is  fair  enough  to  warn  people  what 
we  In  medicine  know:  that  there  is  always 
the  ui^expected  which  occiu^  with  drugs,  and 
that  they  are  never  given  without  weighing 
the  risk. 

"Publication  of  suspicions  about  LSD  cer- 
tainly offended  the  pride  of  youth  who  be- 
lieved that  there  were  drugs  and  experiences 
which  were  their  civil  right  to  have  with  Im- 
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punlty.  They  expected  parental,  but  not  bi- 
ological recriminations! 

•'It  seems  to  me  that  what  Is  at  stake  In 
many  arguments  about  the  use  of  drugs  for 
recreation  and  self-enhancement  Is  the  ar- 
rogance of  those  who  believe  that  drug  de- 
pendency cannot  occur  and  that  adverse  re- 
actions are  an  invention  of  the  moralistic 
medical  people. 

"No  society  can  thoroughly  regulate  what 
a  population  of  two-year-olds,  adolescents  or 
depressed  adults  can  put  in  their  mouths. 
"It  can  try  to  regulate  personal  "vice" — 
but  not  successfully.  It  cannot  avoid  estab- 
lishing stabilizing,  or  harmful,  customs  sur- 
rounding the  recreational  use  of  drugs. 

"Society  may  very  well  wish  to  regulate 
the  spread  of  indiscriminate  self-medication 
and  advertisements  which  lure  the  unwary. 
But  It  is  not  the  business  of  research  to  pro- 
vide flimsy  rationalizations  for  issues  that  re- 
quire value  Judgments  and  public  choice. 

'"With  appropriate  suppwrt,  the  data  re- 
quired can  be  generated,  evaluated  and 
shared  with  those  who  will  arrive  at  means 
for  social  control." 

At  the  AMA  conference,  attorney  Sheldon 
Krantz,  member  of  the  Committee  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal 
Jtistlce  of  Massachusetts,  discussed  the  role 
of  law  as  one  of  the  deterrents  to  drug  abuse. 
"Never  in  our  history,"  he  declared,  "has 
It  been  quite  as  important  to  re-assess  the 
role  of  law  in  controlling  the  misuse  of  drugs 
as  it  is  today. 

"There  is  a  present  cynicism  about  the 
validity  of  many  of  the  restrictions  and 
penalties  imfxjeed  by  federal  and  state  drug 
laws,  particularly  among  youths,  that  paral- 
lels the  attitude  toward  the  Volstead  Act 
during  the  prohibition  era. 

"Much  of  this  cynicism  may  be  warranted. 
Many  of  the  drug  abuse  laws  have  not  been 
the  result  of  careful  analysis,  but  rather 
have  been  the  result  of  an  emotional  re- 
sponse to  what  is,  admittedly,  a  serious  prob- 
lem. 

"Possibly  even  more  disturbing  Is  the  fact 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  convince  legisla- 
tive bodies  to  update  laws  or  rectify  old 
mistakes,  even  though  substantial  evidence 
exists  that  change  Is  desperately  needed." 
Krantz  contended  that  the  role  of  law 
could  become  a  significant  deterrent  to  the 
misuse  of  drugs  if  the  following  steps  were 
undertaken  simultaneously: 

Accelerate  medical  research  to  determine 
the  harmfulness  of  drug  consumption,  both 
controlled  and  uncontrolled,  and  to  evaluate 
various  treatment  programs. 

A  review  of  all  narcotic  and  drug  abuse 
laws  at  both  state  and  federal  levels  based 
upon  current  knowledge. 

Provide  greater  resources  for  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  along  with  improved  coor- 
dination of  efforts  to  Insure  that  Illegal  traf- 
ficking in  drugs  Is  more  effectively  curtailed. 
Research  hopefully  will  provide  some  an- 
swers for  the  future  but  what  is  being  done 
today  to  help  drug  addicts  and  those  emo- 
tionally dependent  upon  drugs? 

For  years,  about  the  only  answer  that 
could  be  given  was  "Lexington,"  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  Hospital  in  that  Ken- 
tucky city.  For  male  addicts  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  answer  was  a  smaller  federal 
facility  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

They  are  still  the  chief  centers  for  "large" 
numbers  of  patients — 1042  beds  at  Lexington 
and  777  at  Port  Worth.  But  these  are  piti- 
fully few  for  the  demand. 

At  one  time,  the  only  way  an  addict  could 
get  Into  Lexington  was  as  a  prisoner.  Now 
the  regulations  permit  voluntary  commit- 
ment, and  about  half  the  patients  at  any 
given  tinae  are  in  this  category. 

The    relapse    rate,    however,    remains   ex- 
tremely high. 
More  recently,  new  state-supported  pro- 


grams have  gone  into  effect,  particularly  In 
California  and  New  York,  where  drug  abuse 
is  higher  than  the  national  average. 

Of  vrtder  scope,  the  state  programs  often 
provide  both  In-patlent  and  out-patient 
care;  vocational  and  academic  training;  half- 
way houses  for  those  returning  to  society; 
and  follow-up  guidance  or  supervision. 

THE    PICTURE    IN    BAY    STATE 

In  Massachusetts,  warnings  Issued  five 
years  ago  by  the  special  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse,  the 
then  newly-created  State  Drug  Addiction 
Rehabilitation  Board,  police,  doctors,  youth 
counselors  in  schools,  the  courts  and  the 
corrections  system  unanimously  agreed  that 
drug  abuse  was  Increasing  at  an  alarming 
rate. 

For  a  while,  there  was  little  response  from 
the  public.  It  still  visualized  drug  addicts 
solely  as  opium-smokers,  or  heroin-shooters 
sprawled  in  dark  and  dingy  dens  In  the  poor- 
est sections  of  the  big  cities.  Kids  from  nice 
homes  don't  take  dope,  many  people  still 
thought,  particularly  kids  from  suburbia. 

Bay  Staters  learned,  fast,  however,  and 
many  learned  the  hard  way.  Drug  abuse  sud- 
denly broke  out  In  nearly  every  community 
in  the  state. 

The  public  began  hearing  almost  dally 
about  drug  raids.  Often,  they  involved  high 
school  students,  sometimes  even  Junior  high 
pupils  were  Involved. 

Coupled  with  this  were  reports  from  col- 
leges, where  pot,  LSD  and  Illicit  pills  sud- 
denly. It  seemed,  became  as  prevalent  as 
school  books.  The  state,  Indeed,  became 
frightened  that  the  "drug  problem"  was  rac- 
ing out  of  control. 

"People  began  participating  in  programs  to 
help  drug  addicts  and  abusers,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  problem  from  spreading.  Parents, 
youth,  addicts  themselves,  wanted  to  become 
involved  In  the  fight,"  explains  Lawrence 
D.  Gaughan,  director  of  the  Drug  Addiction 
Rehabilitation  Board. 

Local  committees  were  set  up  in  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  state,  most  of  them 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Some 
were  sj)onsored  by  local  government,  others 
by  neighborhood  groups  or  other  civic  orga- 
nizations, some  by  medlcaJ  associations. 

But  these  new  committees  of  persons  who 
knew  little  about  a  new  problem,  needed 
guidance.  They  got  it  from  Gaughan  and  his 
board. 

"We  set  up  a  model  co-ordinating  plan 
for  local  groups,"  says  Gaughan.  'We  told 
them  to  be  sure  to  get  the  local  government, 
the  city  council  or  selectmen,  the  police,  the 
school  committee,  any  other  agency  in  the 
community  which  could  help.  Involved. 

"We  also  pointed  out  the  safeguards  they 
should  set  up.  They  should  establish  them- 
selves as  a  non-profit  organization,  for  ex- 
ample They  should  have  no  more  than  15 
nor  lees  than  10  members  on  their  board,  and 
they  should  include  a  lawyer,  a  doctor  and 
a  clergyman.  And  their  books,  if  they  are  set 
up  by  the  mayor  or  a  local  governmental 
agency,  should  be  subject  to  auditing." 

Every  major  city  In  Massachusetts,  and 
some  towns,  now  have  such  a  citizen's  group 
fighting  drug  abuse.  And  they,  in  turn,  are 
generating  new  interests  and  enthusiasm 
among  other  people  in  the  community. 

To  help  these  local  groups  further,  Gau- 
ghan asked  the  Legislature  for  $250,000  In  a 
supplementary  budget  this  year. 

In  1964.  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
gave  this  state  the  third  state-sponsored 
drug  rehabilitation  unit  in  the  country,  and 
the  first  to  work  with  voluntary  patients,  as 
well  as  those  assigned  by  the  court. 

The  first  year,  the  board  had  about  $268.- 
000  to  work  with.  Its  only  facility  was  a  12- 
bed  unit  set  up  at  the  Boston  State  Hospital 
In  Mattapan.  With  its  budget  doubled  In 
five  years,  the  board  has  expanded  services 


into  many  sections  of  the  sUte,  and  has  plans 
for  even  further  expansion. 

A  goal,  points  out  Gaughan,  is  that  "every 
person  who  Is  a  drug  addict  or  abuser  should 
be  able  to  get  help  In  his  Immediate  area." 
Another  goal,  based  on  a  recommendation 
by  the  1963  President's  Committee  on  Drug 
Abuse,  is  that  stete  faculties  be  reserved  for 
the  hard-core,  serious  oases,  people  who  can't 
help  themselves  on  an  out-patient  basis  For 
those  who  can — and  this  seems  to  Include 
most  persons  with  a  drug  problem — out-pa- 
tient facilities  should  be  provided. 

Set  up  throughout  the  state  now,  usually 
because  of  the  help  from  Gaughan's  board, 
are  seven  facilities.  Two  more  are  planned. 
And  another  49,  including  the  12  State  Men- 
tal Hospitals  and  39  proposed  community 
mental  health  centers,  will  be  drawn  into  the 
program  under  legUlatlon  passed  this  year. 

There  are  two  key  facilities:  the  Boston 
State  Hospital  unit,  which  now  has  20  beds 
(Which  treated  497  patients,  both  In-patlent 
and  outpatient  last  year)  and  the  dmg 
rehablUUtlon  center  at  the  Massachusetts 
Correctional  Institution  at  Bridgewater.  Last 
year  the  Bridgewater  unit  treated  586  per- 
sons, 417  of  them  sent  there  by  the  courts. 
The  remainder  were  voluntary  commitments. 
In  Boston,  the  city's  Dept.  of  Health  and 
Hospitals,  in  conjunction  with  the  state 
board  has  established  an  out-patient  clinic 
on  Whlttler  st.,  Roxbury,  and  an  informa- 
tion and  referral  center  in  East  Boston.  An 
evening  clinic  at  Boston  City  Hospital  is  to 
be  opened  soon. 

Elsewhere  in  the  state,  a  new  unit  has  been 
set  up  at  the  Massachusetts  Correctional 
Institution  for  women  In  Pramlngham 
Units  are  planned  at  the  Springfield  Medical 
Center  and  Plttsfleld  General  Hospital.  An 
Oct.  1  target  date  has  been  set  for  opening 
these. 

Also  planned,  but  due  to  open  later,  is  a 
drug  rehabilitation  units  at  Northampton 
State  Hospital. 

Gaughan  also  is  seeking  to  establish 
rehabilitation  units  In  private  hospitals,  a 
move  authorized  by  the  Qulnn  bill  He  is 
working  with  the  Massachusetts  Hospital 
Assn.  to  expedite  this. 

The  director  warns  that  while  the  Qulnn 
Bin  "was  a  good  bill,"  use  of  the  37  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Is  a  long  way 
off.  Only  one  such  facility  has  been  buUt, 
and  all  37  are  not  due  to  be  operating  until 
1973. 

Massachusetts,  In  other  ways,  is  waging 
a  new  attack  on  drug  abuse.  PubUc  meetings 
to  discuss  the  problem  are  being  sponsored 
with  increased  frequency  by  community 
groups,  the  schools  or  the  police. 

Doctors  are  more  willing  now,  than  five 
years  ago,  to  accept  as  patients  people  with 
drug  problems. 

Gaughan  finds  several  reasons  for  this. 
Drug  addiction  now  Is  recognized  is  a  middle 
class  problem,  as  well  as  one  for  other  eco- 
nomic level*.  Also,  today's  drug  addicts  aren't 
so  frequently  Involved  with  crime  as  they 
formerly  were. 


CORRECTION  OP  THE  JOURNAL 
AND  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Journal  and  the  Record  of  February 
7  be  corrected  to  change  the  Roman 
numeral  "XXI"  to  "XVI"  so  that  the 
order  granted  that  day  to  permit  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  file  re- 
ports during  adjournments  or  recesses 
of  the  Senate  will  read  "with  accom- 
panying notices  or  motions  to  suspend 
paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI. " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RETIREMENT  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
STEPHEN  M.  YOUNG  BRINGS 
APPRAISAL  OF  HIS  CONSTRUC- 
TIVE LEADERSHIP  IN  WATER  RE- 
SOURCE PROGRAMS— ARTICLE  IS 
CITED 

Mr.  RANDOlJ>H.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently our  esteemed  colleague  from 
Ohio.  Senator  Stephen  Young,  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  retire  when  his 
term  expires  in  |1970. 

As  chalnna4  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  I  personally  and  offi- 
cially press  tribute  to  the  work  that 
Senator  Young  has  done  in  the  area  of 
water  resource  development.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol— Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  has  be- 
come a  recognised  expert  on  these  mat- 
ters. 

The  subcomi^lttee  is  one  of  our  most 
important.  It  has  the  responsibility  for 
recommending  legislative  authorizations 
for  the  comprehensive  water  resources 
development  programs.  These  are  carried 
out  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  various 
FederaLwater  resources  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  Corps  oif  Engineers,  Department 
of  the  Army,  thfc  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Tennessee  Vall*y  Authority.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Elenator  Young,  the  sub- 
committee has  recommended  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  which  has  enhanced 
water  resource  development  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Wherever  w^ter  resources  exist — 
whether  in  thei  Great  Lakes  region  or 
the  Ohio  River  ih  his  own  State,  or  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  the  West,  or  the 
East — Senator  Moung  has  been  an  ardent 
spokesman  for  tihe  wise  and  prudent  use 
and  development  of  these  water  re- 
sources. 

It  is  significant  that  less  than  2  weeks 
before  Senator  f  oung  announced  his  in- 
tention to  retire,  a  paper  on  water  re- 
source development  authored  by  him  was 
published  by  tlie  National  Waterways 
Conference,  Inc;  It  is  entitled  "A  Water 
Development  Pr6gram  for  America's  Fu- 
ture," and  outlliies  graphically  the  water 
resource  needs  that  the  Nation  faces,  as 
well  as  a  plan  t)f  action  to  meet  these 
needs. 

I  am  sure  w^  can  count  on  Senator 
Young's  advice  land  counsel  in  years  to 
come  as  we  gra|>ple  with  various  water 
resource  problems — whether  they  be 
water  supply,  pc(llutlon  abatement,  flood 
control,  river  de\telopment,  or  navigation. 

Because  his  article  on  water  resource 
development  is  ;  both  Informative  and 
timely,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  ao  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Water  Div^opmknt  Program  foe 

America's  Fitturk' 
(By  U.S.   Senat<)r  Stephen   M.   Touno) 

fOREWORO 

Recent  studies  a|nd  official  reports,  notably 
The  Nation's  Water  Resources,  Summary  Re- 
port pubUshed  byi  the  U.S.  Water  Resources 


^The  author  wlphes  to  thank  WlUlam  J. 
Hull  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation for  Invaluable  assistance  in  editing 
this  article.  The  author  la  also  Indebted  to 


CouncU  In  late  1988,  highlight  the  urgent 
need  for  an  expanded  and  accelerated  pro- 
gram of  comprehensive  water  resource  de- 
velopment— If  we  are  to  meet  the  pressing 
needs  of  a  rising  population  and  a  growing 
economy.  Recurrent  droughts,  even  In  the 
humid  East,  and  devastating  floods  from 
California  to  Nev^  England  are  grim  remind- 
ers of  the  inadequacy  of  our  present  efforts 
and  of  the  vital  urgency  of  a  greater  com- 
mitment of  national  energy  and  resources  to 
an  enlightened  water  resource  development 
program. 

Ironically,  the  funding  of  Federal  water 
projects  in  recent  years  manifests  a  steady 
downward  trend.  In  Fiscal  Year  1970,  for  in- 
stance, the  construction  budg^et  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  water  resource  proj- 
ects is  the  lowest  since  1959.  We  are  losing 
ground,  much  less  keeping  pace  with  in- 
Increasing  needs. 

This  essay  by  Hon.  Stephen  M.  Young, 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio,  Chairman  of  the 
Flood  Control — River  and  Harbors  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works,  is  a  major  contribution  to  public 
understanding  of  this  critical  problem.  In 
this  paper,  which  the  National  Waterways 
Conference.  Inc..  Is  privileged  to  publish. 
Senator  Young  clearly  defines  essential  goals, 
analyzes  the  principal  obstacles  to  their  at- 
tainment, and  proposes  water  p>ollcles  de- 
signed to  facilitate  accomplishment  of  "the 
massive  and  challenging  task  •  •  •  which 
confronts  the  Nation." 

America  Uves  on  water.  Our  industries  are 
enormous  and  growing  xisers  of  this  vital 
resource.  For  example,  over  68,000  gallons  of 
water  were  used  to  produce  the  steel  in  your 
automobile.  Navigation  on  oxa  lakes  and 
rivers  svistains  the  efficiency  of  the  country's 
basic  industries,  such  as  petroleum,  steel, 
coal,  chemicals.  buUdlng  materials,  electric 
power,  and  agriculture.  The  average  Amer- 
ican municipality  withdraws  110  gallons  of 
water  a  day  per  resident.  Our  water  resources 
are  basic  to  rising  standards  of  health  and 
well-being — to  the  resilience  of  a  free  society 
In  a  threatening  world. 

But.  while  our  people  and  their  water  needs 
are  multiplying,  the  available  supply  of 
water  stays  the  same.  From  the  wells,  lakes 
and  rivers  the  American  people  In  their  in- 
dustries and  homes  now  draw  a  dally  aver- 
age exceeding  1500  gallons  per  person.  By 
the  end  of  this  century,  the  Nation's  water 
needs  will  more  than  double.  But.  for  most 
of  the  country,  the  only  water  we  can  use  Is 
that  which  falls  as  rain  and  snow.  This  is 
fixed.  It  will  be  the  same  in  the  year  2000 
as  It  is  today — as  It  was  when  America  was 
discovered. 

Even  now.  in  much  of  the  country,  most  of 
our  waste  water  is  retiirned  to  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  to  be  drawn  out  and  used  again  by 
downstream  communities  and  Industries. 
The  water  becomes  less  and  less  fit  for  reuse. 
If  we  are  to  have  the  water  we  need  for  our 
homes  and  Industries  by  the  year  2000.  we 
will  have  to  maintain  Its  quality  while  using 
It  over  and  over  again. 

I  venture  to  say,  therefore,  that  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  a  fundamental  change  in 
attitude  and  practice  -vlth  regard  to  water. 
We  have  looked  upon  our  fresh  waters  as 
limitless  and  Incorruptible,  as  did  the  In- 
dians before  us.  But.  we  now  see  that  this 
is  not  so.  We  enter,  therefore,  into  an  era 
of  highly  comprehensive  husbanding  of  our 
water  supply.  Either  we  embark  upon  such 
a  program,  unprecedented  in  scope  and  con- 
cept, or  this  civilization  will  wither. 
Water  resource  neglect  and  the  urban  crisis 
A  challenge  of  the  scope  I  have  indicated 
penetrates   to   the   basic   Issues   of   our   na- 


Professor  Btorvin  J.  Barloon  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics.  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  for  research  and 
factual  Information. 


tlonal  destiny.  History  is  strewn  with  the 
wreckage  of  great  civilizations  which  neg- 
lected  their  water  and  land  resources.  Senator 
Allen  J,  Ellender  of  Loxilslana,  an  extensive 
world  traveler,  recently  pointed  to  the  tragic 
history  of  the  VaUey  of  Mesopotamia,  between 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  Rivers,  which  once 
produced  food  and  fiber  to  sustain  16  million 
people.  Today  It  barely  provides  for  3  mll- 
Uon,  The  great  water  resources  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  Rivers,  with  their  countless 
tributaries,  were  allowed  to  deteriorate,  and, 
as  the  rivers  carried  away  the  fertile  soils  in 
uncontrolled  floods,  the  countryside  became  a 
semi-desert.  The  people  little  sensed  the 
water  thirst  which  underlay  the  dissensions 
and  turmoil  of  their  decline. 

As  In  ancient  societies,  guilty  of  this  Im- 
providence, riots  are  now  erupting  in  Amer- 
ican cities.  Again,  the  neglect  of  water  re- 
sources Ues  at  their  roots.  From  1956  to  1965. 
over  8.5  million  Americans  migrated  from 
rural  areas  to  the  cities.  Millions  of  these 
migrants  are  desperately  poor  and  Ill- 
equipped  to  cope  with  the  complexities  of 
urban  life.  Our  cities  have  consequently  be- 
come festering  centers  of  poverty  and  frus- 
tration in  which  both  rats  and  riots  breed. 

Much  of  this  migration  could  have  been 
avoided.  Data  compiled  by  the  American 
Waterway  Operators.  Inc..  disclose  that  from 
1952  through  1968  about  $136.3  bilUon  was 
invested  in  industrial  production  facilities 
at  waterside  locations  In  the  United  States. 
Commenting  on  this  remarkable  record,  Lt. 
General  William  F.  Cassldy.  as  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. U.S.  Army,  testifying  in  1968  before 
the  Public  Works  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  stated : 

"Comptu-ably,  the  Nation's  total  capital  in- 
vestment on  all  navigation  work  to  date — for 
harbors,  inland  waterways  and  the  naviga- 
tion share  of  multiple-purpose  develop- 
ments— is  less  than  $5  billion.  This  repre- 
sents an  Investment  ratio  of  more  than  26 
to  1.  and  the  result  has  been  more  Jobs  for 
more  people  while  reducing  the  cost  of  goods 
and  services  to  consumers. 

"It  is  a  program  In  our  Nation's  welfare 
where  the  direct  benefits  exceed  the  direct 
costs  and  where  the  Indirect  benefits  from 
the  public  Investments  multiply  the  eco- 
nomic values  many  times." 

Thus,  If  we  had  developed  adequately  the 
water  resoiu-ces  of  the  great  basins  from 
which  the  people  have  migrated  in  such  vast 
numbers,  many  of  these  people  would  have 
found  opportunity  and  a  better  life  In  their 
home  areas  and  the  scale  of  urban  in-mlgra- 
tlon  would  have  been  greatly  reduced.  At 
the  same  time,  the  hopeless  stagnation  of 
depressed  rural  areas  would  have  been 
relieved. 

The  former  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
the  Honorable  Alan  S.  Boyd,  stated  in  a  1967 
speech  In  Atlanta,  Georgia : 

"I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  at  the  present 
time  there  Is  only  one  transportation  mode 
In  which  technological  progress  is  not  gener- 
ally weighted  In  favor  of  metropolitan  areas. 
That  Is  the  Inland  waterway  system.  •  •  • 
I  see  at  least  one  Implication,  and  that  is 
the  likelihood  that  rural  Industrial  sites  will 
remain  a  stable  locatlonal  pattern  here  In 
the  Southeast." 

The  continued  neglect  of  water  resources 
will  continue  to  strain  the  fabric  of  society 
In  directions  not  now  dlsceriUble.  If  we  per- 
sist In  this  neglect,  the  t\irmoll  of  the  cities 
will  almost  siu-ely  prove  to  have  been  but  the 
first  chapter  of  progressive  deterioration 
in  the  structxu-e  and  unity  of  American  so- 
ciety. We  must  not  let  this  happen. 

Fortunately,  America  has  been  blessed 
throughout  her  history  with  leaders  with  the 
wisdom  to  read  the  lessons  of  the  past  and 
the  foresight  to  build  for  the  future.  We 
must  be  eternally  grateful  to  men  such  as 
Teddy  Roosevelt.  Glfford  Plnchot.  George 
Norrls,  and   in  otu*  own  day  Robert  Kerr, 
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Carl  Hayden.  AUen  Ellender  and  Michael  J. 
Klrwau,  to  mention  only  a  few,  who  with 
vision  and  courage  have  fought  unceasingly 
for  reclamation,  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  our  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources against  the  forces  of  Inertia  and,  at 
times,  against  the  misleading  propaganda  of 
special,  self-centered  Interests.  Only  the 
broad  and  far-sighted  vision  of  such  leader- 
ship, dedicated  to  the  Interest  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  wlU  prove  equal  to  the  task  ahead. 

1 .  THE  GOALS  OF  WATER  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

Let  us  first  spell  out  our  goals.  Then  we 
can  gauge  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  for 
their  achievement. 

Water  supply 
Our  first  goal  is  to  have  enough  water. 
SufBcient  rain  and  snow  fall  on  the  United 
States  each  year  to  flood  the  whole  NaUon 
to  a  depth  of  two  and  one-half  feet.  But, 
most  of  this  evaporates  or  passes  off  into 
the  air  through  the  leaves  of  trees,  grass, 
and  farm  crops.  We  are  left,  then,  with  the 
residue,  only  1/40  of  an  inch  per  day.  Each 
time  you  bum  up  a  gallon  of  gasoline  in 
your  car.  bear  in  mind  It  took  seven  gal- 
lons of  water  to  produce  that  gasoUne.  This 
iUuBtratlon  could  be  multipUed  with  re- 
spect to  steel,  aluminum,  paper.  chenUcals 
and  countless  other  products.  Personal  uses 
run  high— washing  cars  and  sprinkling 
1  ft  WHS. 

Besides,  every  region  doesn't  get  its  dally 
1/40  of  an  Inch.  The  yearly  runoff  of  water 
m  New  England,  at  two  feet  a  year,  is  the 
highest  in  the  country.  But,  the  Upper  MU- 
soun  River  Basin  gets  only  1  Inch  per  year— 
1/24  as  much. 

The  American  people  now  withdraw  from 
wells,  lakes,  and  streams  about  270  bUlion 
gallons  of  water  a  day.  By  the  year  2000, 
they  are  expected  to  withdraw  about  three 
times  this  amount.  Where  will  we  get  all 
this  water? 


algae-  citizens-  of  all  Great  Lakes  States 
alerted  to  the  encroachment  of  filth  and  nox- 
ious wastes  into  these  God-given  resources 
of  beauty  and  usefulness;  residents  of  our 
rtver  communities  facing  destruction  ot 
priceless  natural  assets  and  of  recreational 
waters  by  untreated  sewage  and  industrial 
poUutlon— all  these  comprise  an  aroused  pub- 
lic demanding  action  now.  Effort*  on  this 
front  are  demonstrably  productive,  but  far 
too  slow. 


Research  for  additional  water 
New  technologies  may  be  developed  to  add 
to  the  supply.  We  should  redouble  oiu-  sup- 
port of  research  to  this  end.  But,  invention 
is  very  conjectural,  and  at  best,  new  tech- 
nologies will  almost  surely  fall  far  short  of 
total  solution.  We  must  prepare,  therefore, 
for  the  use  of  three  times  as  much  water 
from  an  available  supply  only  moderately  en- 
larged— or  not  enlarged  at  all. 

Water  resources  and  food  supply 
The  management  of  water  bears  also  on 
the  food  supply.  Multiplying  world  popiUa- 
tions  confront  us  with  the  terrible  prospect 
of  mass  starvation  abroad  with  its  associated 
disorders  and  its  menace  to  world  peace.  By 
the  year  2000.  our  own  population  will  very 
probably  exceed  300  mUlion.  Already  our  sur- 
pluses of  grain  are  depleted  and  the  margin 
of  oiu  abundance  grows  thinner. 

Uncontrolled  water  runoff  erodes  our  rich- 
est soils.  The  massive  mud  deposits  In  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers  represent  the 
irreplaceable  loss  of  fertile  topsolls  In  such 
states  as  Iowa  and  Nebraska  while  obstruct- 
ing navigation  in  the  rivers.  Meanwhile, 
blocked  by  such  obstruction  and,  without 
ready  access  to  domestic  and  foreign  markets 
via  the  Missouri,  grain  rots  while  piled  In  the 
streets  awaiting  railway  cars  in  chronically 
short  supply. 

Potentially  rich,  but  arid,  lands  call  for 
irrigation.  The  endless  cropping  of  ovir  soils 
depletes  their  nutrient  content,  requiring 
massive  chemical  refertilization.  The  indus- 
tries which  supply  the  fertilizers  are  built  on 
a  base  of  water  transportation  via  the  Inade- 
quate river  charmels. 

Pollution  abatement 
Grovsrlng  public  concern  regarding  our 
water  resource  development  program  is  par- 
ticularly manifest  In  the  field  of  pollution 
abatement.  Ohloans  witnessing  the  deteriora- 
tion of  Lake  Erie  with  continuing  biological 
changes  and  large  accumulations  of  unsightly 


The  control  of  ftoodwaters 
Floods  are  a  continuing  pioblem.  wasting 
the  soil  and  causing  enormous  property  dam- 
age and  loss  of  life.  The  vast  development  of 
indufltnee  along  the  Nation's  rtvera  enoour- 
aged  by  water  supply  and  navigation  raises 
each  vear  the  quantity  of  the  U.S.  wealth 
committed  to  areas  of  flood  exposure.  Ex- 
tensive networks  of  railroads  and  highways 
follow  the  exposed  river  flood  plains  for  ease 
of  grade.  Much  has  been  done  toward  flood 
control  and  protection,  but  a  great  task  re- 
mains ahead. 

With  the  continued  growth  of  industrially- 
oriented  cities  and  towns  In  the  river  valleys, 
the  coet  of  floods  In  human  life  and  suffer- 
ing Is  beyond  calculation. 

Recreation 
Still  another  goal  must  be  the  preservation 
of  the  Nation's  heritage  of  open  spaces  in  a 
form  to  enrich  the  life  of  an  Increasingly 
urbanized  society.  The  rising  portion  of  our 
population  living  in  cities  now  approaches 
75    percent,    and    the    fringes    of    our    great 
metropolitan  areas  reach  ever  outward  and 
merge   with   each   other.   No  longer  can   we 
teke   for    granted   our   native   forests,    open 
vistas,  and  wild  life.  The  enhancement  of  the 
natiual    environment.    Including    flsh    and 
other  wild  life,  and  the  provision  of  whole- 
some recreational  opportunities  on  our  lakes 
and  rivers  assume,  therefore,  a  high  prlorltv. 
Navigation 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  H,  the  volume 
of  vessel  freight  carried  on  our  rivers  has 
multiplied  more  than  five-fold.  Extensive  in- 
dustrial areas  and  communities  have  gro^ 
to  new  dimensions  on  this  traffic,  and  effi- 
cient  river   carriage   will   have  much  to  do 
with  achieving  the  expansion  in  the  national 
product  required  to  meet  our   goals  for  a 
rising  standard  of  living.  The  rivers  carry 
ever-growing    tonnages    of    those    materials 
and  fuels  most  basic  to  the  economy— bi- 
tuminous coal  for  electricity  and  other  uses, 
industrial    chemicals,    iron    and    steel,    pe- 
troleum, farm  crops,  and  chemical  fertilizers, 
for  example.  New  Jobs,  rising  Incomes,  and  a 
more  abundant  life  depend  on  this  mount- 
ing traffic. 

The  inherent  advantage  of  water  transpor- 
tation Is  its  ability  to  move  inmiense  ton- 
nages of  bulk  commodities  at  very  low  cost. 
For  every  dollar  spent  on  railroad  freight  the 
very  same  tonnage  could  be  moved  an  equiv- 
alent distance  by  river  barge  for  only  25 
cents  This  advantage  is  derived  from  dra- 
matic improvements  In  barging  technology 
since  World  War  H:  navigation  by  radar, 
ship-to-shore  telephone,  and  the  adoption  of 
huge  Diesel-engine,  screw-propelled  power 
units  which  move  assemblies  of  barges 
through  the  circuitous  river  channels  in  ton- 
nages bigger  than  those  of  an  ocean  liner. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  navigation  works 
and  channels  of  our  rivers  and  canals  remain 
at  obsolete,  pre-war  dimensions.  The  naviga- 
tion system  of  tise  Ohio  River,  now  or^y 
partially  modernized,  was  completed  In  1929. 
Its  structure  and  dimensions  are  woefuUy 
out  of  date.  Most  of  the  system  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  River,  between  Minneapolis  and 
St  Louis  vsras  completed  some  30  years  ago. 
and  that  of  the  lUlnols  River  In  the 
same  period.  Barge  tows  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long  have  to  be  repeatedly  broken  up  to  get 
through  600-foot  (or  smaller)  locks  of  these 
major  rivers.  Many  hours  are  lost  waiting  for 
aocess  to  one-way  look  Installations.  Moving 


modem  vessel  units  through  the  antiquated 
passages  U  like  compressing  superhighway 
traffic  into  an  old  fashioned  two-lane  country 
road— with  occasional  one-way  traffic.  As  our 
population  and  national  product  expand  to 
unprecedented  dimensions,  the  construction 
of  improved  navigation  faclUtles  becomes  In- 
creasingly urgent. 

Waterways  complementwy  to  railways: 
We  must  dispel  completely  the  widespread 
notion  that  waterway  carriage  UUces  needed 
business  avmy  from  the  railroads.  The  rapid 
expansion  of  our  Industries  is  placing  such 
mounting  demands  upon  the  railroads,  and 
upon  all  other  modes  of  transportation,  as  to 
strain  the  capacity  of  the  system.  Smce  1960. 
the  railroads  have  been  carrying  more  freight 
than  Ui  any  previous  era  in  their  history. 
Railway  freight  has  gone  up  five  times  as 
much  since  1960  as  that  on  the  inland  wa- 
terways One  of  our  serious  national  prob- 
lems in  fact,  is  the  inability  of  the  railroads 
to  handle  the  freight  now  being  offered 
them  One  government  official  is  reported  to 
have  estimated  that  the  freight  car  shortage 
Is  trimming  some  87  billion  a  year  from  our 
Gross  National  Product. 

Without  the  expansion  of  water  traJispor- 
tatlon  in  recent  years,  the  railway  freight 
car  shortage  would  have  become  insupporta- 
ble  A  single  tow  of  barges  on  the  Mississippi 
River  can  carry  as  much  as  60,000  tons,  a 
load  exceeding  that  of  36  average  railroad 
trains;  Just  one  1,500-ton  barge  carries  the 
equivalent  of  over  38  average  railway  freight 

cars.  ^ 

Bv  1975  the  national  product  will  exceea 
$1  trllUon:  for  the  year  2000.  It  is  projected 
at  82  trillion,  nearly  three-fold  the  present 
level  We  must  move  decisively  toward  mod- 
emlzmg  and  Increasing  the  capability  of  our 
railroads  and  our  water  ways,  too,  as  we  ex- 
pand,  also,   our   airports   and   improve   our 

^AdMuate  and  modernized  ti-ansportation 

by  all  modes  of  carriage  «le^„^^V«°jr^We 
industrial  growth  in  which  all  sh^re^  We 
have  already  noted  the  .enormous  industrial 
expansion  occurring  along  our  navigable  riv- 
ere  With  good  water  and  land  connections. 
the  new  plants  receive  and  ship  large  ton- 
nages of  bulk  materials  and  fuels  by  ves- 
Beh  while  moving,  at  the  same  "^e  laxge 
volumes  of  high-rated  components  and  fin- 
ished products  by  rail  and  truck. 

Since  1950.  more  than  $25  billion  has  been 
invested  in  major  plant  P«>ie«ts  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tilbutarles^  This 
bas  obviously  been  a  »«o°,  „">  \^%'-„*^"'°^ 
serving  the  region.  From  1955  to  1965,  tiie 
t^^mnes  of  frilght  carried  by  the  five  ma^ 
railroads  serving  the  expanding  water-besed 
mdWTee  of  thi  Ohio  and  Mlsslsslpp  Valleys 
increased  by  30  percent.  Meanwblle^  the  ton- 
miles  carried  by  all  other  ra»>roads  in  the 
country  went  up  only  10  percent.  The  har- 
monious relationship  between  waterway  and 
railway  freight  traffic  and  their  f '^""/^l 
llance  on  industrial  development  should  be 
evident  in  these  figures. 

As  Herbert  Hoover  pointed  out  long  ago: 
••The  new  waterways  are  not  coniP^^ltlve 
but  complementary  to  our  great  and  efflc  en t 
rallwavs  It  is  the  history  of  transportation 
that  ak  increase  of  facilities  "^^  a  cheap^- 
ing  of  transportation  Increases  the  volume 

of  trafBc."  _ .    . 

vital  instrument  of  national  defense:  Mod- 
ernization and  extension  of  the  ^t«^f 
system  has  an  Unportant  bearing  on  "le  ^a- 
ttonal  defense.  For  one  thl^f-  ^^"^^^ 
eoulpment  conserves  scarce  materials.  Only 
2rZs  of  steel  Will  build  a  10,000-barTel 
gasoline  barge  of  sUnple  box  design  But 
to  build  tills  same  carrying  capacity  in  the 
form  of  railway  tank  car*  """l'* '«'"  "  ^„°?? 
tons  of  steel.  In  addition  to  lots  of  skilled  and 
scarce  manpower  for  the  intricate  rolling  un- 
dercarriage and  brake  mechanisms. 

The  attractions  of  waterway  transportation 
induce   widely   dispersed   Industrial   growth 
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throughout  the  iontlnental  Interior,  mini- 
mizing vulnerablt  concentrations  of  Indus- 
try at  coastal  portt. 

The  contribution  of  inland  navigation  to 
the  national  defense  was  well  stated  by 
President  TrumaHs  Water  Resources  Policy 
Commission  whe4.  In  Its  1960  Report,  the 
Commission  said : ; 

The  service  rendered  by  inland  waterway 
transportation  duHng  World  War  n  demon- 
strated conclusively  that  It  Is  a  vital  Instru- 
ment of  national  defense." 

Surely  the  Importance  of  our  Inland  water- 
ways to  the  national  defense  Is  even  greater 
today,  when  the  Sbvlets  have  a  great  fleet  of 
vastly  Improved  submarines,  when  a  hostile 
regime  is  entrenahed  In  Cuba,  and  when 
Red  China  Is  deteloplng  a  nuclear  rocket 
capability. 

The  locks  and  channel  systems  of  our 
rivers  are  open  a|id  free  to  all— to  recrea- 
tional craft  such  ks  house  boats  and  power 
cruisers — as  well  ^i  to  commercial  vessels. 
With  the  rapid  gtpwth  of  power  boating  In 
itlon  and  commerce  have 
a  modernized  waterway 
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this  country,  rec 
a  common  stake 
system. 

Upstream  reservoirs 
Water  managemient  begins  with  catching 
the  rain  and  melting  snows  close  to  where 
thejr  fall.  .This  means  upstream  reservoirs. 
Upstream  jKservol^s  are,  in  fact,  man-made 
lakes  Impounded,  |  usually,  by  big  earthen 
dams  on  small  trlljutary  streams  back  up  In 
the  hills.  During  tfce  wet  season  these  reser- 
voirs an  with  w^ter.  thereby  saving  the 
downstream  comn<unities  from  devastating 
floods.  In  the  sub^quent  dry  season  of  late 
summer,  the  impoiinded  waters  are  released 
In  controlled  volumes,'  thus  maintaining 
water  supply  in  ]  the  downstream  basin, 
cleansing  the  loweri-rlver  waters  with  a  flush- 
ing action,  and  keeping  navigation  channels 
deep  for  pleasure  ]  boaters  and  commercial 
vessels.  At  times  ai  much  as  one-half  of  all 
the  massive  flow  (Jf  water  where  the  Ohio 
River  pours  Into  the  Mississippi  consists  of 
releases  from  thest  distant  upstream  Im- 
poundments. 

Nor  are  all  the  benefits  of  the  upstream  res- 
ervoir system  bestowed  on  the  distant  down- 
river communities.  In  Its  Immediate  locality, 
the  reservoir  is  a  v|tal  component  in  a  local 
system  of  barriers  to  soil  erosion.  And  It  Is 
commonly  an  attractive  base  for  local  fish  and 
wildlife  enhanceme^it  and  for  recreation. 

Reservoir  benefit^  nevertheless,  are  widely 
distributed.  During  the  drought  of  1954. 
water  from  the  Upper  Mlssovirl  River  reser- 
voir In  Montana  ani  North  Dakota  was  com- 
bined with  release^  from  reservoirs  as  far 
away  as  West  Vlrgliila  and  Pennsvlvanla  to 
save  the  municipal  water  supply  system  of 
New  Orleans  from  I  ruinous  salt  water  in- 
trusion. If  ever  ther^  was  an  Interstate  ftmc- 
tlon  lying  in  the  ar^  of  Federal  administra- 
tion, this  is  certalnlj  it. 

Defense  against  t4aJor  floods:  The  pairing 
of  reservoirs  with  lo<)al  flood  protection  works 
can  be  Immensely  efffectlve.  Although  much  of 
the  task  still  lies  »head,  enough  has  been 
done  to  provide  Its  ^fflcacy.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment, over  many  rears,  has  paid  out  about 
$6  bllUon  to  bxUld  flfcod  control  works.  These 
works  have  already  Warded  off  flood  damage 
which  would  have  eixceeded  $15  bllUon,  not 
coimtlng  the  cost  of  [interruptions  to  produc- 
tion, employment,  atid  Income  which  would 
have  ensued.  The  Nation's  attention  In  early 
1969  was  centered  04  the  disastrous  floods  In 
California  and  the  KOsslsslppi  VaUey  high- 
lighting the  Inadequacy  of  our  defense 
against  the  menace  of  major  floods.  But  how 
few  of  us  realize  what  the  scale  of  these  trag- 
edies would  have  b«en  without  the  control 
and  protection  worl»s  already  In  place! 

In  Southern  California,  where  the  deluge 
exceeded  even  the  rfccord  flood  of  1938  the 
works  built  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  pre- 
vented more  than  ^1%,  billion  in  damage,  and 
aome  of  the  projects  itore  than  paid  for  them- 


selves In  the  single  storm.  Existing  works  In 
the  Missouri  and  Upper  Mississippi  prevented 
another  9100  million  In  damages  and  the  tem- 
porary work  done  In  the  Northern  Tier  has 
already  averted  damages  in  excess  of  $260 
million.  The  Incalculable  values  of  flood  con- 
trol In  preventing  disease  and  saving  human 
life  represent,  of  course,  an  additional  value 
beyond  dollar  measurement. 

Water-based     recreation     enhanced:     The 
contribution  of  reservoirs  to  recreation  mvist 
be  viewed  In  the  light  of  the  emerging  urban 
structure  of  the  Nation.  Where  the  terrain 
and  patterns  of  precipitation  are  favorable, 
upstream  reservoirs.  In  association  with  rec- 
reational areas  and  refuges  for  wildlife,  will 
maintain    among    our    urban    population    a 
continuing  contact  with  open  spaces,  forests, 
and  vistas,  and  provide  as  well  facilities  for 
boating,  swimming.  Ashing,  and  other  water- 
based  recreation  so  essential  to  wholesome 
family  and  commiinlty  living.  Much  of  the 
life  of  such  character-bxiilding  groups  as  the 
Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts,  fraternal  lodges, 
and    local    parish    societies    Is    enriched    by 
available  waterside  vacation  and  picnic  sites 
The  benefits  of  water  recreation  are  not 
confined     to     these     vital,     but    Intangible, 
values.  Recreation  Is  a  big  and  growing  in- 
dustry,  and  It  holds  high  promise  for  jobs 
and   Incomes   in   such   depressed   regions  as 
Appalachia    and    much    of    the    South.    The 
manufacture    and    sale    of    powered    boats, 
boating  fuels  and  supplies,  as  well  as  camp- 
ing and  vacation  equipment,  combine  with 
numerous  services  at  recreational  centers  to 
constitute   a   valuable  and   growing  area  of 
economic  production. 

Thus,  the  construction  of  upstream  reser- 
voirs and  flood  protection  works  constitutes 
a  Joint  undertaking  with  modernization  of 
our  Inland  navigation  system.  Navigation 
works  Increase  water  supply  on  the  major 
rivers  and  Improve  Its  quality.  The  contribu- 
tion of  upstream  reservoirs  In  the  dry  season 
to  unimpaired  depth  In  the  lower  rivers  con- 
tributes to  aquatic  life  and  recreational  val- 
ues. Our  navlgaUon  system  Is  thus  a  Joint 
product  In  the  total  program  of  water  re- 
source development. 

Magnitude  of  the  task 
I  have  pointed  to  past  achievement  as  an 
Indicator  of  the  eflicacy  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  our  water  resource  program.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  can  be  compla- 
cent with  present  accomplishment.  The  task 
Is  barely  begun. 

Nowhere  Is  the  Inadequacy  of  our  effort 
more  glaringly  evident  than  In  the  critical 
area  of  water  pollution  abatment  upon 
which  the  health  of  the  Nation  depends.  Al- 
ready there  Is  a  backlog  of  applications  for 
municipal  waste  treatment  projects  being 
processed  or  prepared  with  a  total  eligible 
cost  amounting  to  $13  billion  dollars,  In- 
volving a  Federal  share  of  about  $5.2  bUUon 
dollars.  At  the  present  rate  of  Federal  ex- 
penditure— about  $200  million  a  year— 26 
years  would  be  needed  Just  to  work  off  the 
backlog.  Very  conservatively,  an  annual  out- 
lay of  at  least  $3  billion  dollars  for  all  levels 
of  government — national,  state,  and  local  Is 
needed  to  meet  requirements  for  municipal 
waste  treatment  projected  to  1980.  This 
would  mean  Federal  matching  grants  at  an 
average  rate  of  more  than  $1  billion  a  year— 
or  five  times  the  present  level. 

Our  multiple-purpose  reservoir  program,  a 
crucial  element  In  comprehensive  river  basin 
development,  Is  also  seriously  behind  sched- 
ule. In  the  basin  of  the  Ohio  River,  for  ex- 
ample. 50  reservoirs  have  been  constructed. 
But  these  reservoirs  will  accommodate  only 
14  percent  of  the  basin's  water  storage  esti- 
mated by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  as 
necessary  by  the  year  2020  for  all  water  sup- 
ply and  quality  control  needs.  For  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  the  Corps  estimates  an  addi- 
tional need  of  500  million  acre-feet  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  The  cost  may  well  ap- 


proach a  total  of  $20  billion,  to  be  paid  out 
at  a  rate  exceeding  $600  million  a  year. 

Admittedly,  too,  existing  flood  control 
works  have  saved  the  Nation  several-fold 
their  cost  In  damages  averted.  But,  there  re- 
main throughout  the  country  250  additional 
flood  control  projects  already  authorized  by 
Congress  on  which  construction  has  not  yet 
even  begun.  We  must  work  off  this  backlog 
at  a  faster  pace.  Growing  Industry  and  ur- 
ban extensions  will  soon  pre-empt  the  needed 
land  sites.  Only  prompt  action  will  avert 
excessive  economic  cost  and  community  dis- 
locations. 

The  time  may  well  be  at  hand  when  Con- 
gress should  consider  legislation  to  assume 
Federal  responsibility  for  reservoirs  for 
comprehensive  stream  flow  regulation  and 
to  authorize  a  system  of  grants  to  states 
to  share  the  costs  of  state  reservoirs  for  such 
purpwses. 

Sound  investment  in  our  national  water 
resource  base 
Should  we  be  shocked,  then,  at  the  enor- 
mous dollar  outlays  we  shall  have  to  make 
for  water  resource  development?  Sobered, 
yes — but  not  shocked.  For  one  thing,  our 
present  outlays  are  relatively  stingy.  Let's 
take  as  a  measure  the  present  total  outlays 
of  all  major  Federal  agencies,  combined,  on 
water  resource  development.  These  agen- 
cies are:  1)  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers; 
2)  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation:  3)  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service;  4)  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration;  5)  the 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research;  and  6) 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water.  These  agencies  al- 
together are  now  paying  out  about  $2.4  bil- 
lion a  year  on  water  resources.  A  huge  sum, 
yes;  but,  actually.  It  Is  equivalent  to  less 
than  10  percent  of  our  annual  expenditure 
on  the  Viet  Nam  War.  Another  measure: 
For  every  $100  of  our  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct, the  American  people,  through  all  these 
Federal  agencies  combined,  are  expending 
only  35  cents  on  the  water  resource  base 
which  uiakes  that  product  possible! 

Our  outlays  on  water  resource  should  never 
be  viewed  as  an  expense.  These  outlays  are 
an  investment.  By  making  them  wisely  and 
adequately,  our  national  product  will  be  sub- 
stantially Increased.  We  cannot  regard  our- 
selves as  a  prudent  people  by  confining  our 
pay-out  to  only  35  cents  to  expand  a  national 
product  of  $100.  If  we  raise  this  wisely,  the 
resulting  output  expansion  would  repay  us 
many-fold.  No  man  is  more  Improvident  than 
the  farmer  who,  to  save  an  immediate  dollar, 
neglects  the  fertilization  of  his  soil — none 
more  wasteful  than  the  businessman  who 
fails  to  maintain  and  modernize  the  equip- 
ment which  produces  his  living.  So  It  is  with 
the  American  people  and  the  water  resovirce 
base  of  their  livelihood.  Can  we  afford  to 
Invest  more  in  our  water  resources?  We 
cannot  afford  not  to. 

2.    THE   PSYCHOLOGICAL   OBSTACLES   TO    PROGRESS 

Why,  then,  do  we  hesitate?  I  think  we  have 
shackled  ourselves  with  out-of-date  notions. 
We  are  afflicted  by  attitudes  of  timidity,  a 
heritage,  perhaps,  of  the  privations  of  the 
Great  Depression  with  Its  attendant  doctrine 
of  economic  stagnation.  These  attitudes  have 
been  reinforced  by  a  stream  of  well-flnanced 
propaganda.  Issuing  from  selfish  and  short- 
sighted Interests,  intent  on  fostering  a  body 
of  myth  to  confuse  public  understanding  and 
obstruct  action. 

The  "pork-barrel"  myth 
Most  people  who  are  victims  of  the  "pork- 
barrel"  myth  undergo  a  kind  of  split  per- 
sonality in  their  attitude  toward  the  United 
States  Congress.  The  American  people  have 
a  well-founded  confidence  In  the  generally 
high  level  of  Intelligence  and  responsibility 
of  Congress  in  almost  every  area  of  national 
policy. 

While  every  American  will  disagree  with 
some  particular  congressional  sustlons,  In  the 
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overall  view,  he  understands,  and  quite 
rlKhtly  that  this  body  Is  fundamentally  ded- 
icated to  the  national  welfare.  The  United 
States  Congress  Is  living  testimony  to  tne 
effectiveness  of  representative  government. 

But,  there  Is  one  exception.  Whenever 
action  is  taken  by  Congress  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  water  resources,  It  Is  supposed 
by  some  that  the  Congressman  suddenly 
sheds  his  customary  concern  for  the  Nation 
and  in  this  area,  almost  uniquely,  seeks  to 
plunder  the  public  treasury.  Strangely,  he  is 
supposed  not  to  do  thU  to  any  comparable 
degree  on  other  matters  Involving  Federal 
spending  In  his  state  or  congressional  <Us- 
trlct— not  on  urban  renewal,  not  on  poverty 
orograms.  not  on  agriculture,  not  on  mUl- 
tary  programs.  On  these,  while  he  may  ex- 
hibit some  bias  for  his  home  area,  It  Is  not 
bad  enough  to  be  "pork  barrel".  But.  If  the 
spending  is  for  water  resources— so  goes  the 
supposltlon-the  magic  wand  Is  waived.  Dr^ 
Jekyl  becomes  Mr.  Hyde,  and  the  Senator  or 
Congressman  wantonly  squanders  the  public 
funds  This  is  the  "pork-barrel"  myth. 

We  have  seen  In  1968,  and  In  numerous 
earlier  periods,  the  courageous  and  persistent 
labors  of  congressional  leadership  to  bring 
about  reductions  in  government  spending. 
How  can  anybody  beUeve  that  a  body  of  men 
among  whom  dedication  to  government 
economy  Is  so  prevalent  can.  in  the  water 
resource  field,  suddenly  transform  Itself  into 
a  pack  of  vultures?  Yet,  the  "pork-barrel 
mvth  is  one  of  the  most  deeply-rooted  super- 
stitions m  American  folklore.  It  is  costing 
the  country  dearly  In  water  resource  develop- 
ment. 

The  unspoiled  unlaemess 

Urgently  needed  water  resource  develop- 
ment will  be  seriously  obstructed  If  we  allow 
our  recreational  objectives  to  become  a  focus 
of  mter-group  conflict.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  are  those  who  seek  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  beauty  of  the  wilderness  where 
man  has  not  Intruded.  Their  sentiments  are 
to  be  respected.  Certainly  I  wish  to  protect 
and  enhance  our  fish  and  vrtldllfe  resources 
and  to  preserve  the  majesty  of  forest  and 
mountain. 

Often,  however,  the  wilderness  Is  accessible 
only  to  the  fortunate  few  who  can  afford  the 
high  outlay  of  time  and  money  to  reach  Its 
remote  and  sequestered  recesses.  Meanwhile, 
the  overriding  demands  of  an  expanding  and 
urbanized  population  require  recreational 
accessibility  for  ever  larger  numbers.  These 
demands  and  the  mounting  requirements  for 
a  clean  water  supply,  low-cost  transportation, 
and  flood  control  Inevitably  shrink  the  \m- 
touched  areas  of  the  wilderness. 

I  believe  a  balanced  development  will  solve 
this  problem.  Admittedly,  a  wilderness  land- 
scape peopled  with  campers  and  boaters  is  no 
longer  a  wilderness.  But,  with  careful  plan- 
ning, the  beauty  of  hill  and  lake  can  be 
preserved,  or  even  enhanced,  to  be  enjoyed 
by  vastly  larger  numbers  of  people.  MiUtl- 
purpose  reservoirs  can,  and  do.  Incorporate 
features  for  enhancing  the  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat.  Releases  of  water  In  dry  seasons  di- 
lute wastes  and  help  restore  conditions  favor- 
able to  aquatic  life.  If  we  must  choose  be- 
tween moose  and  people,  we  will,  of  course, 
have  to  serve  the  people,  meanwhile  conserv- 
ing all  wUdUfe  for  human  enjoyment.  We  can 
only  strive  for  the  best  practical  balance--for 
the  best  features  of  the  wilderness  accessible 
to  the  greatest  numbers  of  people.  The  'books 
In  running  brooks"  are  meaningful  only  if 
people  can  read  them. 

The  vital  role  of  news  media 
Our  mass  media,  particularly  the  news- 
papers and  some  of  the  news  magazines,  must 
assume  greater  responsibility  for  balanced 
presentation  of  news  about  water  resources. 
Much  of  the  "pork-barrel"  myth  la  a  product 
of  the  press.  Admittedly,  a  headline  such  as 
"Mammoth  Pork  Barrel  Bill"  la  more  eye- 
catching and  suggestive  of  congressional  In- 


dtocretlon  than  a  headUne  describing  a  "Wat- 
er Resources  Development  Bill."  Snide  com- 
ments about  a  Congressman's  "pet  project 
supposedly  hold  reader  attention. 

But,  the  newspaper  readers  are  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Their  awareness  of  the  water 
development  crisis  mounts.  They  want,  and 
need,  to  learn  about  the  Issue  on  its  merits. 
And,  what,  after  aU,  wlU  happen  to  our 
newspapers— and  their  circulation  and  ad- 
vertising revenues— m  an  economy  stifled  by 
water  shortages,  water  poUuUon,  transporta- 
tion congestion,  and  lack  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities? A  hard  look  at  newspaper  circula- 
tion in  the  long  run  will  show  that  nothing 
is  so  profitable  as  full  and  fair  reporting. 

3.    NEW   WATER   POLICIES   FOR   THB   AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 

The  stream  of  railroad  propaganda,  broad- 
cast by  a  short-sighted  press  has  induced 
In  the  official  procedures  of  government  a  set 
of  policies  almost  guaranteed  to  hamstring 
water  resource  development.  Let  me  sketch 
briefly  the  present  structure  of  these  poli- 
cies and  the  revisions  which  must  be  adopted 
if  the  fxiU  potentials  of  our  water  resources 
are  to  be  realized. 

There  are,  It  seems  to  me,  two  major  areas 
of  policy  to  be  revised  and  clarified.  These 
two  are:  1)  A  broadened  view  of  the  toUl 
social  value  of  each  water  resource  project, 
so  as  to  liberate  our  Judgment  from  the  pres- 
ent artificially  narrow  standard  of  the  direct 
dollar  benefit  to  be  expected;  and  2)  An 
expUclt  and  conclusive  rededlcatlon  to  the 
principle  of  open  availability  of  water  re- 
source and  waterway  projects  to  aU  the  peo- 
ple, free  from  restrictive  .and  self-defeating 
use  taxes,  tolls,  or  user  charges.  Let  me  dis- 
cuss briefly  the  Implications  of  each  of  these 
policy  revisions. 

Toward  a  realistic  measure  of  public  benefits 
and  costs 


For  a  very  large  segment  of  our  water  re- 
source program,  both  the  Executive  Branch 
and  the  Congress  now  scrutinize  each  proj- 
ect as  though  It  were  a  narrow  commercial 
undertaking.  We  concentrate  attention  on 
those  direct  prospective  benefits  which  are 
strictly  measurable  in  dollars  and  cents  such, 
for  example,  as  the  dollar  value  of  property 
saved  from  floods,  or  the  amount  by  which 
river  navigation  saves  freight  charges.  We 
then  compare  these  narrowly  construed 
monetary  benefits  with  project  cost  to  de- 
rive a  ratio  of  prospective  benefit  to  cost. 
In  almost  every  instance,  the  benefits, 
sharply  constricted  In  this  manner,  must 
exceed  the  cost  for  the  project  to  win  ap- 
proval. Indirect  benefits,  human  and  social 
values,  and  vital  objectives  of  national  policy 
which  cannot  be  measured  in  direct  money 
terms  often  receive  only  supplementary  at- 
tention, or  none  at  all. 

How  narrowly  mercenary  we  are  to  consider 
only  the  dollar  value  of  property  saved  by 
flood  control,  while  giving  scant  attention  to 
the  saving  of  human  life  and  the  averted  an- 
guish of  families  driven  from  their  homes  by 
rising  waters!  How  short-sighted  to  measure 
only  the  saving  In  freight  cost  offered  by  a 
new  navigation  facility,  while  largely  ignoring 
the  new  employment  horizons  for  many 
thousands  of  our  young  people  which  the 
resulting  industrial  expansion  will  generate! 
The  relief  of  social  turbulence  In  our  cities, 
the  strengthening  of  the  national  defense, 
and  a  more  wholesome  recreational  environ- 
ment for  mllUons  of  families  In  an  Increas- 
ingly urbanized  society— all  these,  as  "Indi- 
rect" or  "secondary"  benefits,  are  left  out  of 
the  benefits-cost  formula.  They  enter  the  de- 
cision-making process  somewhat  as  an  after- 
thought or  are  omitted  altogether. 

How  startling  that  development  of  our 
water  resomces  Is  the  only  major  Federal 
program  which  Is  subjected  to  this  strictly 
calculated  commercial  screening!  We  place  no 
such  restriction  on  public  expenditure  for  the 
highway  program,  nor  on  aid  to  agriculture, 
nor  on  foreign  aid.  The  War  on  Poverty  and 


the   financing  of  our  schools   are  not  put 
through  this  acid  test  of  the  cash  register. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control-Rivers   and   Harbors   of   the   Senate 
PubUc  Works  Committee.  I  was  parttcularly 
gratified  that  the  Subcommittee  took  note  in 
1968  of  the  need  for  full  consideration  of  aU 
water  resources  projects.  For  six  years  it  has 
been  the  explicit,  but  unfulfilled,  policy  of 
the  government  to  do  so.  Senate  Document  97 
of  the  87th  Congress  formulated  by  members 
of   the  cabinet,  and  approved  by  President 
Kennedy  in  1962,  calls  for  uniformity  and  in- 
clusiveness   in   the   weighing   of  prospective 
benefits  of  all  water  resource  projects.  We  are 
already  seven  years  late  In  implementing  this 
explicit  and  necessary  policy. 
Releasing  the  straitjacket  of  the  interest- 
discount  factor 
MeanwhUe.  the  straltjacket  of  the  benefit- 
cost  calculation  Is  being  drawn  tighter.  Be- 
cause a  water  resource  facility  Is  a  long-lived 
investment.  It  has  been  Federal  practice  to 
saddle  It  with  a  yearly  charge  of  assumed 
"interest"  on  that  investment.  This  Is  In  ad- 
dition to  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance.  As 
for  the  estimated  benefits,  they  will  be  real- 
ized by  society  only  In  the  future.  For  this 
reason.   Federal   practice   "discounts"   these 
benefits  to  a  lower-level  present  value.  Ob- 
viously, the  higher  the  rate  of  "Interest"  as- 
sumed,  the    higher   will    be   the   esUmated 
yearly  "cost"  and  the  lower  the  present  value 
of  the  future  benefits. 

In  late  1968.  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil  of   the   Executive   Branch   announced   a 
new  formula  for  a  rate  of  assumed  "interest" 
based  on  the  average  yield  of  long-term  gov- 
ernment  obUgatlons    during   the    preceding 
fiscal  year.  The  immediate  effect  was  to  in- 
crease  the   interest-discount  rate   from  SVi 
percent  to  i%   percent,  a  40  percent  hike. 
For  a  project  where  the  benefit-cost  ratio  has 
been  computed  on  the  expectetlon  of  a  50- 
year  service  life,  a  benefit  of  $1,000  to  be 
realized  In  the  50th  year  would  have  a  pres- 
ent value  of  $202  at  3Vi  percent,  but  of  only 
$110  at  iVi  percent.  The  estimated  benefits 
of  each  of  the  other  49  years  would  also  be 
trimmed    down   substantially.    Clearly,   nu- 
merous water  resource  improvements,  vitally 
needed  by  the  American  people,  are  going 
to  be  withheld  from  them  by  the  computer. 
Threat  of  "opportunity  costs"   approach: 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  new  formula  of 
the  Water  Resources  Council  as  such.  It  la 
a  technical  decision,  supported  by  technical 
reasoning.  The  problem,  however.  U  that  It 
may    be    construed    as    an    official    blessing 
upon    a   movement   which   would   vlrtuaUy 
cripple   the   Nation's   entire  water  resource 
program.  This  is  the  growing  clamor  of  the 
"opportunity  cost"  set. 

The  "opportunity  cost"  school,  consisting 
principally  of  theoretical  academicians, 
would  shackle  water  resource  projects  with 
a  rate,  not  of  4%  percent,  but  with  more 
than  double  this  amount,  contending  for 
a  rate  In  the  range  of  10  to  15  percent.  The 
protagonists  argue  that  this  U  the  rate  of 
return  on  new  business  investments  in  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  and  that  the 
government  Is  a  sucker  If  It  doesn't  get  the 
same  In  this  view,  the  Federal  government 
Is  considered  a  shrewd  negotiator  seeking  to 
strike  an  advantageous  arms-length  bargain 
with  the  people  rather  than  a  sovereign 
power  promoting  the  general  welfare. 

we  have  seen  that  at  the  long-used  In- 
terest-discount rate  of  3%  percent,  a  $1,000 
benefit  to  be  realized  in  the  final  50th  year 
of  a  project's  life  Is  assigned  a  present  value 
of  $202.00.  But.  at  the  rate  of  10  percent 
thU  valuation  would  shrink  to  $8.50.  and 
at  16  percent,  the  $1,000  would  be  valued 
at  only  90  cents.  Every  benefit  of  each  of 
the  other  49  years  would  likewise  be  dras- 
tically reduced.  This  Is  a  blue  print  for 
a  Berlin  Wall  agalnart  any  significant  prog- 
ress m  the  Nation's  water  resource  program. 
If  we  are  going  to  place  a  value  of  only  90 
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cents,  or  even  <^  $8.50.  on  fLOOO  worth  of 
future  benefit  tt>  our  children,  we  h*ve  be- 
come a  short-alghted  people.  Indeed.  We 
must  decisively  reject  such  a  flagrant  dlsre> 
gard  of  the  essence  of  conservation  philos- 
ophy— concern  lor  our  posterity. 

The  danger  la  not  an  imaginary  one.  A 
number  of  Influential  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, beguiled  by  the  ostensible  "logic" 
of  the  "opportunity  cost"  theory,  are  al- 
ready advancing  this  doctrine,  seeking  to 
prove  that  if  PWeral  Investment  In  water 
resource  development  does  not  show  prompt 
profits  at  a  rata  normal  to  business  cor- 
porations It  should  be  disallowed.  This  "log- 
ic" based  upon  ai  false  analogy. 

Government's  obligation  to  posterity:  The 
Federal  government  is  not  a  proflt-seeldng 
business.  In  watler  resource  development  It 
must  look  ahead  beyond  the  life-span  of  liv- 
ing persons  to  the  needs  of  posterity,  a  long- 
er view  than  pri^te  enterprise  can  normally 
take.  The  govemtment  must  be  dedicated  to 
the  general  welifare.  advancing  values  of 
health,  security,  and  well-being  which  are 
now  under-ratedj  or  totally  ignored  In  our 
preoccupation  w|th  the  narrowly  construed 
monetary  values  Df  the  beneflts-cost  ratio. 

We  need  stability  In  our  water  resource 
policy  with  some  independence  from  repeated 
draatlc  asBlslcns  of  the  kind  proposed.  Sta- 
bility r«iulre8  that  all  agencies  give  full 
weight  to  all  benefits  reasonably  anticipated 
from  every  water  resource  project  considered 
and  that  the  prtn^lples  of  evaluation,  includ- 
ing such  technlqites  as  the  Interest-discount 
factor,  remain  constant  as  between  projects 
and  from  year  to  year. 

The  avoidance  of  special,  restrictive  taxes 
and]  user  charges 
Penally.  I  musi  Issue  a  warning  against 
a  policy  of  the  Executive  Branch  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  profoundly  inimical  to  the  sound 
and  essential  development  of  our  water  re- 
sources. This  la  tjhe  matter  of  special  fees, 
taxes,  tolls  or  us*r  charges  repeatedly  pro- 
posed by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  im- 
poslUon  on  the  bse  of  Federally  provided 
water  resource  facilities.  High  on  the  list 
is  the  proposal  fct  user  charges  on  naviga- 
tion faclllUes.  Sujch  charges  are  Inherently 
in  the  nature  of  a^  excise  tax  clearly  regres- 
sive In  character,] which  should  be  rejected 
out  of  hand  for  t^at  reason  alone.  In  addl- 
tionable  by  reason  of  their 
sstructive  effect  on  both 
investments  made  in  re- 
.  _   llong-established.   toll-free 

waterways  policy.  Moreover,  they  would  tend 
strongly  to  dlsrup^  deeply-rooted  patterns  of 
commerce  affecting  major  movements  of 
basic  Indiistrlal  niaterlals  and  fuels  as  well 
as  enormous  quantities  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

Use   taxes,   tolls^  or   user   charges   on   our 
waterways  would  deduce  freight  traffic  very 
severely.  Naturally    of  course,  this  cut-back 
in  waterborne  frelg  iit  would  reduce  the  trans- 
portation benefits  t  d  be  expected  of  new  water 
resource   Improven  ents.   Navigation   benefits 
are  often  only  a    oint  product  with  other 
objectives.    For   eximple,   the    dams   on    the 
main   stream   of   tie   Ohio,   the   Mississippi, 
and  the  Illinois  RU  ers,  constructed  orlmarlly 
for  navigation,  pro' ride  stable  pools  for  water 
supply  on  which  aiuntless  communities  and 
Industries  depend.  Jpstream  reservoirs  main- 
tain  channel   deptis   for  navigation   In  the 
main  river  during  ;he  dry  season  while  pro- 
viding attractive  sites  for  recreation,  reduc- 
ing the  downstream  flood  hazard  and  Improv- 
ing water  quality,  r  lustrations  could  be  mul- 
tiplied. Use  taxes  o  •  user  charges  on  naviga- 
tion, therefore,  would  spread  backward  like 
an  infestation  In  a  tree,  stunting  every  root 
and  branch  of  our  water  resource  develop- 
ment program. 

With  respect  to  pkjposed  charges  for  recre- 
ational use  of  wat«ir  resource  projects,  such 
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as  charges  for  access  to  reservoirs  or  for  li- 
censee of  docks  or  mooring  facilities,  I  waa 
pleaaed  to  give  my  full  support  In  1968  to 
leglsl«tlon  to  prohibit,  or  sharply  limit,  such 
ch&rgw  on  Corpa  of  Engineers  reaervoln.  Such 
charges  penalize  the  very  uses  Oongreas  seeks 
to  enooxirage  In  providing  theee  facllltlee. 
Many  water-baaed  recreaUonal  facllltlee  are 
loc»ted  within  easy  reach  of  urban  area,  af- 
fording wholesome  outdoor  recreational  op- 
portunities to  the  disadvantaged  poor. 

In  view  of  the  present  crisis  in  our  cities 
and  the  frightening  ttxrbulence  in  the  central 
slimi  areas,  no  program  to  provide  release 
from  tensions  and  relief  from  the  crxiahlng 
urban  confinement  should  be  burdened  with 
taxes  and  charges.  Use  charges  on  water- 
based  recreaUon  in  proximity  to  the  cities 
would  oonfilct  dlrecUy  with  Federal  programs 
of  poverty  relief,  Improved  schooling  in  the 
central  city,  and  neighborhood  renovation 
and  housing.  The  prohibitions  and  limita- 
tions on  such  charges  recently  enacted  serve 
the  public  interest  in  this  vital  area  of  con- 
cern and  must  be  preserved. 

The  lesson  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
The  problem  of  tolls  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  me, 
and,  from  the  very  start,  I  have  been  opposed 
to  such  tolls.  The  public  has  made  the  out- 
lays for  construction  of  the  Seaway,  but  It  is 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  otherwise  avalUble 
traffic  by  the  toll  barrier. 

Tolls  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  act  as  an 
excise  tax  on  the  American  farmer  and 
worker.  The  Seaway,  for  example,  carries 
enormous  quantities  of  export  grain  from 
such  ports  as  Duluth,  Milwaukee,  and 
Chicago.  This  special  tax  placed  on  its  sale  to 
foreign  consumers  impairs  the  price  realized 
at  the  farm  throughout  the  upper  Middle 
West. 

Our  experience  with  Seaway  tolls  demon- 
strates the  insatiable  appetite  for  ever  higher 
charges  on  the  part  of  the  narrow  interests 
opposed  to  waterway  Improvement.  Although 
these  tolls  were  set  very  high  to  begin  with 
the  demands  that  they  be  raised  never  cease 
For  those  who  seek  tolls  or  user  charges  on 
waterborne  commerce,  there  Is  no  celling  and 
the  demands  will  be  stilled  only  when  the 
commerce  itself  has  been  destroyed.  Prom  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  we  have  learned  that 
the  central  target  of  the  user  charge  ad- 
vocates is  the  ellmlnaUon  of  waterborne  com- 
merce. There  Is  no  conceivable  level  of  water- 
way user  charge  which,  as  long  a*  cargo  stUI 
moves,  will  lay  the  issue  to  rest. 

Thus  our  experience  with  tolls  on  the  St 
Lawrence  Seaway  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  apply  such   an   im- 
position   to   our   domestic   waterways. 
The  conditions  of  success 
A  massive  and  challenging  task  In  devel- 
oping its  water  resources  confronts  the  Na- 
tion. With  vision  and  determination  we  can 
do  the  Job.   But   it   is  imperative  that  the 
public  understand  its  urgency  and  the  true 
values  at  stake.  To  that  end,  it  is  my  hope 
that  special  Interests  will  refrain  from  mis- 
leading    propaganda     undermining     public 
confidence  in  the  competence  and  Integrity 
of  the  Federal  agencies  Involved,  and  that 
communications    media   wlU   seriously   con- 
cern themselves  with  objective  presentation 
of  the  facts  to  the  pubUc.  It  Is  essential  also 
that  Congress  take  all  appropriate  steps  to 
develop    and    implement    a    truly    adequate 
program    under    meaningful    standards    ap- 
propriate to  so  commanding  a  task,  and  that 
It   reject   with   unmistakable   convlcUon   all 
proposals  for  imposition  of  unsound  taxes 
tolls  or  special  charges  which  would  frustrate 
attainment  of  vital  national  water  resource 
objectives.  These  conditions  are  basic  to  suc- 
cess In  achieving  goals  on  which  our  future 
welfare  depends.  We  must  see  to  it  that  they 
are  fulfilled. 


MODERN  PROGRESS  IN  WYOMINO 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Field  Edi- 
tor Bob  Shafer,  of  Rural  Eaectriflcation, 
the  magazine  of  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association,  recently 
visited  the  State  of  Wyoming  and  re- 
ported upon  its  modem  progress.  In  par- 
ticular, of  course,  Mr.  Shafer's  article 
deals  with  the  key  role  played  by  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  in  Wyoming's 
growth  and  development.  And  he  is 
right;  they  do  indeed  play  a  key  role, 
often  setting  the  example  for  progress.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  article, 
published  in  the  October  issue  of  Rural 
Electrification,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bro  Wtobunc  •  Taking  Its  Place  in  thb  Sun 
(By  Bob  Shafer) 
The  afternoon  sun  stood  so  tall  In  Wyo- 
ming's "Big  Sky"  It  seemed  centuries  from 
setting.  Had  It  been  early  morning,  there 
would  have  been  a  reason  for  wet  grass  cling- 
ing to  Merle  Rlssler's  boots.  Frost  and  dew 
are  no  strangers  to  a  Wyoming  daybreak,  even 
In  August.  But  it  was  mid-day,  and  dampness 
underfoot  brought  cooling  contrast  to  a 
sunny  blast  so  fierce  It  drove  both  cowboy 
and  dude  to  refuge  In  the  shade  of  wlde- 
brlmmed  hats. 

Rissler  watched  his  electric  sprinkling  sys- 
tem plod  Insistently  along,  raining  Ufe-glvlng 
drops  of  water  on  drought-dried  range  grass. 
Rainbows  In  Its  shower  made  him  wonder  If 
this  was  to  be  a  wralth-llke  pot-of-gold,  con- 
sidering how  miserly  with  rain  the  weather- 
man had  been  all  summer. 

About  Irrigation,  and  his  own  particular 
stake  In  It  as  a  rancher.  Rissler  theorized: 
"It's  not  Just  going  to  revolutionize  farming 
In  Wyoming;  It  may  well  save  It." 

When  reminded  that  the  state's  agricul- 
ture survived  well  enough  before  sprinkler 
Irrigation  systems  were  devised,  Rissler 
elaborated : 

"At  least  once  every  ten  years,"  he  began, 
"Wyoming  farmers  could  count  on  losing  an 
entire  crop  to  natural  calamities  such  as 
frost,  drought,  hall  or  early  snow.  You  learned 
to  accept  this,  even  though  It  Just  about  put 
you  In  the  poor  house  when  It  happened." 

"Now-a-days,  such  acceptance  of  the  whims 
of  weather  will  put  you  in  the  poor  house. 
Modem  transportation  and  packaging  meth- 
ods being  whiat  they  are  and  the  markets  so 
close-knit,  farmers  from  far  away  with  more 
favored  growing  seasons  can  beat  your  price 
if  you  have  an  off  year." 

"Today's  farm  market  Is  too  competitive 
to  disregard  the  advantages  of  technology 
and  the  Investment  It  demands.  Those  who 
choose  to  Ignore  these  factors  will,  sooner 
or  later,  die  on  the  vine." 

Rissler  named  a  few  such  "casualties"  In 
his  own  county,  ranchers  who  had  clung  to 
the  self-sufficiency  dream  and.  as  a  result, 
proved  to  be  as  expendable  as  the  pony  ex- 
press. 

Rissler  and  others  like  him  are  determined 
to  make  those  necessary  changes  and  con- 
tinue ranching  as  a  way  of  life  In  Wvomlng. 
Saying  goodbye  to  open  range  with  Its  gangs 
of  hired  hands,  and  hello  to  fences  and  farm 
machinery.  Is  part  of  the  transition.  Wind- 
mill waterpumps  will  stay  as  a  reminder  of 
the  romantic  past — a  trademark  without  a 
future.  Electric  motors  will  shoulder  the 
work  load. 

But,  when  Rissler  relates  how  little  re- 
mains unchanged  In  his  30  years  of  ranch- 
ing, there  is  no  trace  of  sadness  in  his  voice, 
no  tearful  farewell  for  an  age  gone  by.  To  a 
man  whose  week  knows  no  weekend  and 
whose  day  has  no  quitting  time,  any  deliver- 
ance from  yesterday's  drudgery  Is  a  god-send. 
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on  today's  working  ranch,  co-op  el«^c- 
ity  is  the  best  hired  hand,  and  the  only  help 
whose  wage  U  not  dogged  by  lii^"°"  _. 

•The  cost  of  one  kilowatt  hour,"  says  RIm- 
ler,  "U  the  same  as  It  was  20  years  ago  when 
Hot  springs  co-op  first  pushed  lines  into 
these  parts." 

PXRIODS     OI"    ADJUSTMSNT 

If  there  is  anything  small  about  "Big 
Wyoming"  It  would  be  the  time-span  of  Its 
witory  In  contrast  to  neighboring  Colorado, 
WyoSng  has  had  half-a-century  fewer  years 
to  growf  a  century  less  than  the  sophlstl- 
catS  agricultural  midwest  and  industrial 
ewT  TO  match  contemporary  tren^.  Wy- 
oming had  to  come  from  behind  without 
b^ath-catchlng  "periods  of  adjustment"- 
valuable  respites  from  rapid  progress  which 
aUow  time  for  growing  pains  to  ease. 

one  hero  In  the  cowboy  states  frantic 
•catchlng-up"  has  been  an  electric  power 
supply  ^thplo''^*^"^  instincts.  Chaperon- 
ini   every   step   of   Wyoming's   growth,   the 

stfte's  15  co-ops  are  no  ^'"^"/"''^nd  With 
just  being  power  suppliers  on  demand  With 
co-ops  in  the  vanguard,  progress  Is  no  longer 
an  act  of  nature  In  Wyoming.  Todays  head- 
way Is  purposely  promoted. 

Vital  to  Wyoming's  bright  tomorrow  Is  the 
gaining  of  "total"  Industries.  As  things  stand 
now     of    the    state's    big    three-tourism, 

mineral  and  oil,  and  agrlc"lt""»r?^7,n°=^; 
ism  keeps  much  of  the  Income  dollar  inside 
the  stat«.  Meanwhile,  Wyoming  s  wealth  of 
crude  uranium,  ore  and  oil  deposits  are  ex- 
oorted  to  other  stat«s  where  refining, 
marketing  and  consumption  levels  are  more 
advanced.  , 

The  same  Is  also  true  of  the  state  s  cattle 
industry.  Beef  and  sheep  are  bred  In  Wyo- 
mine  graze  on  Wyoming  pasture,  fatten-up 
there,  then  are  hustled  off  to  be  butchered^ 
processed,  and  shipped  from  market  centers 
outside  the  state.  Unless  considerably  more 
than  one-third  of  the  Industry  revenue  can 
be  retained.  Wyoming's  native  oilmen,  cattie- 
men  and  co-op  men  know  their  state's  poten- 
tial wlU  be  dissipated. 

Stuart  Crawshaw,  manager  of  Wyoming 
Statewide,  believes  the  mantle  of  leadership 
in  securing  "total"  industi^es  should  fall  to 
the  co-ops.  By  virtue  of  their  organizational 
strength,  flxianclal  know-how,  and  as  mer- 
chandisers of  a  commodity  basic  to  all  eco- 
nomic interests,  Crawshaw  believes  this  role 
of  unlter  and  promoter  Is  a  natural  for  elec- 
tric co-ops.  „  , 

According  to  State  Agriculture  Commis- 
sion Jack  Hertzler.  Crawshaw's  Idea  has 
merit  but  should  begin  with  the  cattie  In- 
dustry. Disregarding  bias,  he  may  be  right. 
Considering  Wyoming's  lack  of  a  single  met- 
ronolltan  center  and  the  nature  of  oil  drill- 
ing and  mining,  the  lucrative  processing 
Dhase  of  that  industry  may  continue  to 
elude  the  state.  But  beef  and  wool  process- 
ing are  Wyoming  Industrial  possibilities. 

"About  75%  of  our  agricultural  industry 
lies  in  livestock— most  of  the  remaining 
25%  consists  of  feed  crops  such  as  barley, 
alfalfa  hay  and  oats.  Keeping  the  'finished 
livestock  inside  the  state  would  not  only 
spawn  new  Industries,  It  would  put  a  fairer 
share  of  the  grocery  dollar  Into  the  pockets 
of  Wyoming  ranchers." 

The  new  industries  Hertzler  speaks  of  are 
scientific  feed  lots,  slaughter  houses,  process- 
ing and  packaging  plants,  warehouses.  Be- 
came Wyoming  is  one  of  the  nation's  major 
beef  states  and  second  only  to  Texas  in  wool 
production,  developments  on  these  fronts 
could  improve  revenue  figures  In  spectacular 

faslon. 

It  will  take  a  Wyoming-size  effort  to  make 
this  come  true.  In  the  long  run.  Merle  Rlss- 
ler's irrigation  Investment,  and  those  of  other 
ranchers,  will  be  Just  as  vital  as  that  of  giant 
corporations. 

A  good  "how-to-do-lt"  lesson  on  total  In- 
dustry promotion  could  be  taught  by  lower 


Valley  Electric  Coop  at  Afton  which  has 
thrived  for  years  on  its  own  Initiative.  Wl«» 
a  service  area  scattered  In-and-around  the 
Grand  Teton  Mountains,  this  Rocky  Moun- 
tain co-op  has  shared  largely  in  developing 
a  resori;  empire  at  Jackson  Hole.  Conspicuous 
in  this  vacation  area  Is  the  absence  of  na- 
tional-chain infiltration.  There  are  no  Hot 
Shoppes,  no  Howard  Johnsons,  no  Holiday 
Inns  All  lodging,  restaurant  and  entertain- 
ment spots  are  locally-owned,  which  does  as 
much  for  preserving  the  charm  of  this  old 
outtaw  haunt  as  tiie  plush  dude  ranches 
nestled  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Local 
ownership  also  does  much  for  keeping  eco- 
nomic yields  from  siphoning  off  to  coffers 
of  businesses  outside  the  state. 

Teton  Village  Is  a  model  of  co-op  promo- 
tion from  the  ground  up.  Boasting  one  of 
the  worid's  longest  aerial  trams  (which  Is  all 
electric) ,  this  resort  offers  electric  room  and 
swimming  pool  heating,  all  electric  kitchens 
electric  fireplaces,  and  even  the  novelty  of 
infrared  heaters  around  restaurant  and  lodg- 
ing entrances  to  melt  the  Ice  and  warm  the 
feet  of  chlUed  skiers. 

Action  at  such  places  at  Teton  VUlage  and 
Jackson  U  largely  seasonal,  but  new  home 
building  in  the  vaUey  is  year-round.  And 
95%    are  total  electric! 

Lower  Valley's  service  image  Is  bo  well 
known  the  U.S.  Park  Service  and  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  which  operate  vast  acreages  in 
national  parks  and  wlldlUe  refuges,  rely  on 
co-op  electricity  rather  than  construct  and 
maintain  their  own  lines.  Working  and  plan- 
ning for  Wyoming  progress,  this  co-c^  shines 
as  a  prototype  of  leadership  which  Inspires 
similar  Ideas  In  other  co-ops. 

Such  Ideas  are  being  bom  faster  than  they 
can  be  put  into  action.  If  thought  processes 
could  be  heard,  rumblings  wo\ild  be  sounding 
aU  across  the  state— throughout  the  farm- 
lands of  Goshen  and  Laramie;  around  the 
mines  of  Medicine  Bow  and  oU  weUs  of  the 
Big  Horn;  across  the  pasturel&nds  of  Sweet- 
water. ,  ,  .  _. 
Wyoming  has  been  called  a  sleeping  giant. 
That  characterization  Is  a  misnomer.  More 
fitting  wovUd  be  a  streaking  Indian  runner 
or  galloping  bronco— anything  that  could 
"catch-up"  so  fast  It  would  pass  the  others 
without  ever  knowing  it. 


ALBUQUERQUE  SOUTH  DIVERSION 
CHANNEL  PROJECT— AN  APPEAL 
FOR  HELP 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on  nu- 
merous occasions  in  the  past,  I  have 
spoken  in  the  Senate,  I  have  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee I  have  negotiated  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  I  have  held  other  discus- 
sions with  others  in  an  effort  to  seek 
adequate  funding  of  the  Albuquerque 
south  diversion  channel  project  in  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex. 

This  project  is  a  flood  control  project 
which  is  greatly  needed  in  the  city  of 
Albuquerque  in  order  to  aUeviate  the 
threats  of  future  flooding.  In  this  effort 
to  seek  the  adequate  funding  of  the  Al- 
buquerque south  diversion  channel  proj- 
ect I  have  had  the  active  support  of 
many  individuals  and  organizations. 
Among  them  is  Mr.  Edward  Apodaca, 
member  of  the  Model  Cities  Citizens 
Board  of  Albuquerque,  chairman  of  the 
New  Mexico  Operation  Jobs  for  Progress, 
Service  Employment  Redevelopment 
Board,  and  member  of  the  student  sen- 
ate at  the  University  of  Albuquerque. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  which 
Mr.  Apodaca  recently  presented,  to  the 
Suixjommittee  on  PubUc  Works  of  the 


Appropriations  Committee  in  the  Senate 
on  behalf  of  funds  for  this  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Edward  Apodaca 
My  purpose  in  submitting  this  statement 
In  support  of  appropriations  lor  fiscal  year 
1970  for  the  construction  and  completion  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Albuquerque 
Diversion  Channels  Project  Is  in  my  capacity 
as  a  member  of  the  Model  Cities  Board.  The 
area  that  has  over  the  years  been  affected  by 
the  fioodlng  In  what  Is  known  as  East  San 
Jose,  South  Broadway  and  adjacent  areas. 
This  Is  the  area  that  flooded  on  September  7, 
1969,  and  In  recent  years  My  statement  will 
be  limited  to  discussing,  not  past  floods,  but 
the  flooding  of  September  7,  1969. 

The  last  flood  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
vicious  and  devastating  floods  that  has  af- 
fected our  area.  The  results  were  devastating 
In  that  over  thirty-nine  families  received  ex- 
tensive damage  to  their  homes,  approximately 
thirty-four  homes  received  moderate  dam- 
age, and  32  homes  were  slightly  damaged. 
This  accounts  only  for  the  loss  of  homes.  The 
Individual  damage  exceeds  the  damage  to 
property.  Many  people  lost  their  furniture, 
furnishings,  clothing,  food  supplies,  and 
other  personal  belongings  and  I  would  es- 
timate that  these  losses  approach  almost  one 
million  dollars  annually. 

Many  Individual  Uvea,  Including  those  of 
children,  were  affected  by  the  last  flood.  Chil- 
dren had  to  disrupt  their  schooling  because 
of  their  parents  InablUty  to  replenish  their 
loss  which  Included  no  clothing  or  food  for 
their  children.  The  flood  also  caused  a  severe 
problem  In  that  most  of  the  homes  affected 
were  shortly  thereafter  swarmed  with  ro- 
dents, mosqultos  and  other  disease  carrying 
insects.  Naturally,  this  greatly  endangered 
the  health  and  welfare  of  our  citizens.  The 
human  misery  and  the  demoraUzlng  effect 
that  the  flood  had  on  the  Individual  family 
residing  in  the  area  was  far  greater  than  the 
damage  to  property. 

Many  of  the  people  that  are  generally 
affected  are  persons  who  are  wage  earners, 
who  earn  low  Incomes,  have  large  families 
and  are  generaUy  paying  on  a  mortgage  on 
their  homes  or  loans  that  they  obtained  in 
the  past  from  Individuals,  aixd  In  some  cases, 
from  instimttons  to  replenish  losses  from 
past  floods.  These  flash  floods  occur  annu- 
aUy  and  people  in  the  American  tradition 
go  back  and  rebuild  their  hemes  only  to  lose 
their  property  the  next  year. 

This  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a  nation  such 
as   ours   where   in   one   decade   this   nation 
committed  ItseU  to  conquering  space  and  did 
so.  And  yet.  the  flooding  conditions  that  exist 
In   Albuquerque,   New   Mexico   have    existed 
before  and  since  New  Mexico  became  a  State 
m  1912.  and  these  conditions,  as  our  popula- 
tion Increases,  become  more  unbearable.  To- 
day these  conditions  are  affecting  primarily 
the  impoverished,  the  wage  earner,  the  old, 
the   young    and   the    needy.   Unfort\inately, 
there  is  no  end  In  sight  to  the  problem  unless 
and  until  our  local,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments make  thU  problem  their  goal  and  seek 
to  resolve  It  in  this  next  fiscal  year.  We  ask 
not  for  a  ten  billion  doUar  commitment,  but 
only  for  enough  funds  to  complete  this  proj- 
ect to  alleviate  at  least  80%  of  the  misery. 
I  have  nothing  against  this  great  nation  in 
setting  goals  that  take  us  to  the  moon  and 
space    I  am  all  for  it.  As  an  ex-serviceman 
who  responded  to  the  call  of   his  country 
during  the  Korean  War.  I  ask  for  nothing 
more  than  the  dedication  of  the  government 
to   resolve   the   problem  that  affects   us   in 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Flooding  can  be  prevented  if,  and  when, 
the  commitment  to  prevent  is  genuinely 
made  by  our  local,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment. If  the  completion  of  the  South  Diver- 
sion Channel  la  delayed  two  or  more  years. 
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and  misery  will  be  more  devaa- 


A   crash    program    to   solve    the 
I  \irge  that  you  give  this  prob- 
lem your  moat  serious  consideration. 

I  welcome  4  visit  from  the  members  of  the 
Congress,  thei  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  I  all  persona  concerned,  to  view 
the  area  and  see  for  yourselves  what  the 
citizens  are  going  through. 


TRIBUTE  to  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 
LAWRENCB  GUBOW,  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  HAR't.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gressional Record  is  a  diflQcult  publica- 
tion In  which  to  reflect  the  pleasure  and 
excitement  fnd  pride  which  attended  a 
magnificent  i  meeting   in  Michigan,  but 
the  circumstances  of  that  occasion  are 
such  that  permanent  record  of  it  should 
be  made.   Several   factors  combined  to 
make  it  a  remarkable  evening:  Tribute 
to  a  distinguished  Michigan  citizen,  U.S. 
District  Jucu;e  Lawrence  Gubow,  from 
America's   oldest   institution   of   higher 
learning  under  Jewish  auspices,  Yeshiva 
University,  4nd  the  discerning  message 
trom  J,he   distinguished   Senator   from 
Connecticut  iMr.  Ribicoft).  It  was  the 
occasion  of  the  14th  annual  dinner  of 
the  Detroit  f'riends  of  Yeshiva  Univer- 
sity. The  Ur^verslty  presented  to  Judge 
Giibow  its  distlngiiished  service  award, 
recognizing  His  remarkable  contributions 
not  alone  as]  a  lawyer  and  a  jurist,  but 
as  a  courageous  and  sensitive  leader  in 
community  ind  veterans  affairs. 

In  order  tliat  a  record  of  this  signifi- 
cant evening!  not  be  lost,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  program  of  the 
evening  with  the  identification  of  those 
who  were  primarily  involved  in  the  ar- 
rangements, ^d  the  speech  by  Senator 
Ribicoff,  bej  printed  in  the  Record,  a 
Record  which  I  hope  is  read  not  alone 
by  Members  !of  Congress,  but  by  many 
other  Americans,  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Detroit  Priei^s  of  Yeshiva  University 
pocbteenth  annual  dinner  in  honor  of 
Judge  Lawr:^ce  QtrBow 

A    TRIBUTE    TO    LEADERSHIP 

An  eminent  jurist  and  public  servant  Im- 
bued with  a  dedp  and  abiding  concern  for  the 
common  good  ^f  man.  Judge  Lawrence  Gu- 
bow epitomlzeal  the  spirit  of  human  under- 
standing and  cfjmpasslon  eternally  linked  to 
the  Judaic  trswlktlon — eternally  linked  to  the 
hope  for  all  mknklnd. 

Thus,  as  Amorica's  oldest  and  largest  cen- 
ter of  higher  learning  under  Jewish  auspices, 
Yeshiva  University  Is  proud  and  pleased  to 
present  to  Judge  Gubow  Its  coveted  Dlstin 
gulshed  Servlcq  Award. 


LecOi  Hertz  of  Detroit,  student,  Stern  College 
for  Women. 

Presentation  of  master  builder  plaques  by 
Edw.  C.  Levy  to  Norman  and  Esther  Allan, 
Abraham  and  Molly  Borman,  Tom  and  Sarah 
Borman,  David  and  Florence  Goldberg, 
Nathan  and  Ruth  Preedland,  Nathan  I.  and 
Betty  Goldln,  Samuel  and  LlUlan  Hechtman, 
Morris  and  Hannah  Karbal,  Daniel  A.  and 
Elsie  Laven,  Edw.  C.  and  Pauline  Levy,  Jolin 
E.  and  Edith  Lurle,  Max  and  Prleda  StoUman, 
Phillip  StoUman. 

Presentation  of  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  by  Senate  Philip  A.  Hart  to  Judge 
Lawrence  Gubow. 

Benediction:  Rabbi  Jay  Braverman,  Mld- 
rasJia.  Detrrtt  College  of  Jewish  Studies. 

OFFICERS 

Honorary  chairmen 

Tom  Borman,  Rabbi  Haylm  Donin,  Max  M. 
Plsher,  Rabbi  James  I  Gordon,  Joseph  Holtz- 
man,  Hon.  Nathan  J.  Kaufman,  Philip  Slomo- 
vitz,  Philip  Stollman,  David  P.  Zack. 

Chairman:  Abraham  Borman. 

Co-Chairmen:  Morris  Karbal,  Edward  C. 
Levy. 

Treasurer:  David  Goldberg. 

Secretary :  Daniel  A.  Laven. 


DINNER   OFFICERS 

Stanley  J.  Wlnkelman. 
I.    Goldln, 


Nathan 


DINNER    PROGRAM 

Nathan    I.    Goldln, 


dinner   co- 


lem   and    Hatikvah: 
Jar.    Congregation 


Cantor 
Shaarey 


Groner,  Congre- 


Openlng: 
chairman. 

National  An 
Jacob  H.  Sone 
Zedek. 

Invocation:   Itabbl  Irwin 
gation  Shaarey  Zedek. 

Grace :  Normap  Allan 

Introduction  0f  Stanley  J.  Wlnkelman,  din- 
ner chairman,  l^y  David  Pollack,  dinner  co 
chairman. 

Greetings  from  our  host,  Abraham  Borman 

Address  by  Sinator  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff. 

Greetings  from  Dr.  Samuel  Belkln,  presl 
dent,  Yeshiva  X'nlverslty;    by  Miss  Deborah 


David 


Louis 


Chairman 

Co-Chalrmen 
Pollack. 

Scholarship  co-chairmen 

Norman  Allan,  Mandell  L.  Berman, 
Berry,  Jack  Bushkln,  Avern  L.  Cohn,  Irwin  I. 
Cohn,  Howard  S.  Danzig,  Louis  M.  Elliman, 
Nathan  Plshman.  Nathan  Preedland,  Irwin 
Green,  Samuel  Hechtman,  Jack  Korman,  Sol 
Lessman,  Julius  Rotenberg,  Harry  Rott,  Max 
Stollman,  Isadore  Wlnkelman,  Charles  8 
Wolpln. 

Dinner  committee 

Philip  Ash,  Samuel  Berger.  David  I.  Berris, 
Paul  Borman,  Paul  D.  Borman,  Rabbi  Aaron 
Brander,  Morris  Brandwlne,  Rabbi  Jay  Brav- 
erman, Robert  Brody.  Norman  Cottier,  A.  J. 
Cutler,  Alfred  L.  Deutsch,  Julius  Pelgelman, 
Walter  L.  Field,  Dr.  Leon  Fill. 

Hyman  Preedland.  Joseph  Frenkel,  William 
A.  Genser.  Jack  Greisman,  Rabbi  Irwin  Gro- 
ner, Jack  I.  Kralsman,  Joseph  Lee,  Morris  Ben 
Lewis.  Jack  Lieberman,  Hyman  Lipsltz,  Al- 
fred A.  May,  David  M  Mlro,  Isadore  Musko- 
vltz,  Meyer  H.  Must,  Werner  Osten. 

Max  R.  Ostrow,  Irving  I.  Palman,  Henry 
Parlser,  David  Rosen,  Meyer  Rosen,  David 
Safran,  I.  William  Sherr,  Joseph  B.  Silver, 
Richard  Sloan,  Nathan  Soberman,  Harold 
Soble,  Max  Sosin,  Rabbi  Samuel  S.  Stollman, 
Morris  Tulupman,  William  J.  Weinsteln. 

Speech  by  Senator  Ribicoff 
By  conventional  standards,  America  Is  the 
promised  land. 

We  produce  two-thirds  of  the  world's  goods 
and  consume  one-half  of  them. 

Our  gross  national  product  Is  approaching 
one  trillion  dollars. 

The  average  man  can  buy  stock  In  General 
Motors  and  listen  to  the  results  when  the 
Dow-Jones  averages  are  broadcast  every  hour 
on  the  hour. 

And  some  people  even  predict  that  within 
15  years,  Americans  will  only  have  to  work 
six  months  a  year  to  maintain  their  current 
standard  of  living. 

But  what  If  you  are  not  a  conventional 
American? 

What  if  you  and  your  children  are  among 
the  26  million  Americans  who  live  In 
poverty? 

What  If  you  and  your  children  are  among 
the  10  million  Americans  who  are  hungry 
and  underfed? 

What  if  you  were  among  the   11   million 
Americans  who  were  without  work  some  time 
during  the  past  year. 
What  if  you  were  among  the  millions  who 


had  to  live  in  our  6.7  million  units  of  sub- 
standard housing? 

How  would  you  then  feel  about  life  In 
the  promised  land? 

Would  you  be  patient,  thoughtful  and  un- 
derstanding when  the  richest  nation  in  his- 
tory debated — for  more  than  a  year — whether 
it  could  afford  to  feed  the  hungry? 

Would  you  quietly  accept  the  Judgement 
that  unemployment  was  necessary  to  fight 
inflation? 

Would  you  listen  to  the  various  explana- 
tions offered  to  explain  why  the  United 
States  never  made  good  on  Its  20-year-old 
promise    to    end    substandard    housing? 

If  anyone  in  this  audience  were  forced  to 
live  In  such  conditions,  he  would  not 
tolerate  It. 
He  would  protest  and  rebel. 
He  would  shout  from  the  rooftops  that 
such  conditions  destroy  human  spirit  and 
individual  dignity. 

He  would  Insist  that  a  nation  that  can 
land  a  man  on  the  moon  should  be  able  to 
end  its  slums. 

And  he  would  insist  that  we  end  a  war 
that  has  shattered  our  morale,  distorted  our 
priorities,  cost  us  $30  billion  a  year  and 
35,000  lives. 

That  is  exactly  what  American  youth  has 
been  saying  for  the  past  several  years. 

With  devastating  accuracy,  they  have  ex- 
posed the  Inequity  and  injustice  in  our  so- 
ciety— the  difference  between  the  game  we 
talk  and  the  game  we  play. 

They  have  exposed  the  casual  attitude  with 
which  we  accept  these  Injustices  as  natural 
facts  of  life,  the  price  of  progress. 

They  have  exposed  the  fact  that,  as  a 
nation,  we  have  been  judging  ourselves  al- 
most solely  on  the  quantity  of  our  goods, 
rather  than  by  the  quality  of  our  lives. 

They  have  reminded  us  how  the  sheer 
size  of  society  can  overwhelm  and  crush  the 
individual — sprawling  government  bureauc- 
racies, huge  impersonal  corporations,  univer- 
sities as  big  as  cities. 

And  they  have  reminded  us  that  institu- 
tions become  stale  and  stodgy  when  we  ne- 
glect them — especially  our  institutions  of 
politics  and  learning. 

In  short,  the  youth  of  America  has  given 
this  nation  a  heart  transplant. 
We  needed  one  very  badly. 
All  this  has  made  many  people  and  insti- 
tutions very  uncomfortable. 

And  they  would  like  nothing  better  than 
to  turn  the  clock  back  a  dozen  years  or  so. 
For  then  life  was  very  sedate  and  relaxed. 
Young  men  and  women  moved  in  and  out 
of  universities  and  took  their  place  In  so- 
ciety with  hardly  a  ripple. 

If  it  weren't  for  some  panty  raids  and  a 
few  students  who  swallowed  goldfish,  we 
might  never  have  known  they  were  alive. 

And  the  only  problem  the  university  faced 
was  the  problem  of  any  corporation — gath- 
ering money  to  run  the  school  and  making 
sure  they  turned  out  their  quota  of  the  na- 
tional manpower  needs — enough  engineers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  businessmen. 

In  fact,  one  university  administration  re- 
calls with  a  profound  sen&e  of  loss  and  nos- 
talgia the  1957  panty  raid  that  fizzled  out — 
because,  when  the  boys  got  to  the  main  Inter- 
section of  this  urban  campus,  the  light  was 
red. 

As  far  as  the  politicians  were  concerned,  we 
were  so  secure  we  never  worried  about  anyone 
under  50. 
But  suddenly,  all  of  this  changed. 
Our  young  people  want  us  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam,  end  the  draft,  cut  the  defense 
budget  and  spend  the  money  In  our  cities. 
They  want  to  participate  in  our  politics  and 
restructure  our  universities. 

And    a    bewildered    older    generation    Is 
asking: 
How  did  it  happen? 
When  did  It  start? 
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Where  did  they  get  their  Ideas? 

The  last  quesUon  Is  the  eartert  to  answer. 

By  and  large,  they  got  their  ide^^of^J^- 
They  are  the  ideas  Americans  have  been  pro- 
Wngfor  generations.  But  the  difference 
w^  tLt  this  generation  wants  to  put  our 
prtnclpJes  mto  pracuce.  They  h^  the  cour- 
age of  our  convictions.  ,„,.„h  m 

Another  part  of  the  answer  can  be  f^^  In 
the  number  of  young  people  and  college  stu- 
dents In  the  United  States. 

TWO  years  ago  half  the  country  was  under 
25.  By  next  yeax,  half  will  be  under  21 

our  college  population  haa  doubled  In  the 
past  ten  year^.  Though  we  comprise  only 
Su  per  cent  of  the  world's  population  we 
have    32    per    cent    of    the    world's    college 

^^TO^"^  young  people  have  developed  a 
strong  identity.  They  may  come  from  dU- 
lerent  social  or  economic  backgrounds.  But 
they  share  similar  social  and  political 
concerns.  ,        ,.  „ 

Another  factor  that  accounts  for  the 
change  relates  to  the  basic  purpoee  of 
education.  , 

College  is  a  time  when  young  people  are 
suppo6«l  to  develop  both  their  inteUeotual 
abilities  and  their  moral  priorities. 
It  is  a  time  to  question  and  doubt. 
And  the  first  institution  the  students  be- 
ean  to  question  and  doubt  was  the  university. 
Why   they  asked,  do  our  universities  teach 
more  aisout  America  Samoa  than  the  Ameri- 
can cltv?  .        ..     „„K 
Why   they  asked,  does  the  university  pub- 
licly   defend    the    Individual's    right    to    be 
he&id.  and  then  refuse  to  give  students  and 
faculty  a  voice  In  major  policy  matters? 

Why  they  asked,  do  unlversiUes  hire  peo- 
Dle  as  deans  and  administrators  who  are  to- 
tally out  of  touch  with  the  younger  genera- 

"iSid  they  began  asking  the  university  ques- 
tlons  of  conscience. 

They  asked  why  the  university  accepted 
money  from  the  CIA. 

Thev  asked  what  Intellectual  purpose  was 
served    by    granting    ROTC    full    academic 

^*  And'they  asked  how  a  university  could  dis- 
possess people  from  their  homes  one  day  to 
^etmore  land  for  expansion— and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  hold  memorial  services  for  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King. 
They  asked  these  questions— but  received 

few  answers.  . 

Moderates  were  viewed  as  radicals— and 
little   change   occurred. 

The  universities  played  right  Into  the 
hands  of  the  anarchists.  They  fell  victim  to 
the  politics  of  confrontation.  They  were  con- 
vulsed with  violence. 

They  provided  no  outlet  for  the  unrest,  the 
frustration,  the  sense  of  anger,  disappoint- 
ment and  powerlessness  that  students— and 
many  faculty  members— were  feeling. 

Emotions  were  bottled  up.  Voices  were  not 
listened  to.  Ideas  for  improving  the  univer- 
sity were  stifled.  Dialogue  and  a  genuine  ex- 
change of  ideas  did  not  occur. 

Today,  change  is  on  its  way.  The  year  1969 
win  mark  a  new  era  In  university  life. 

But  we  are  paying  a  terrible  price  for  this 

chftoscc 

Because,  once  again,  we  gave  credence  to 
the  view  that  significant  social  change  only 
occurs  in  the  wake  of  violent  action. 
What  can  we  do  to  prevent  this? 
First  we  must  learn  to  dUtlngulsh  be- 
tween the  moderate  and  the  radical,  be- 
tween the  activist   and   the  anarchist. 

This  is  critical,  

There  U  a  difference  between  the  two. 
All  of  us  must  recognize  this— especially  pol- 
iticians and  university  officials  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  know  the  difference. 

The  activist  is  seriously  dedicated  to  social 
change.  He  knows  this  change  will  be  diffi- 
cult but  he  believes  It  must  come  In  a  peace- 
ful manner.  The  anarchist  seeks  only  ruin 


and  destruction.  He  rides  a  tidal  wave  of 

*  For  if  we  have  reached  the  day  when  v,e 
are  so  set  in  our  ways,  so  smug  In  our  af- 
fluence, so  oblivious  to  our  shortcomings  that 
peaceful  men  with  strong  views  send  shivers 
down  our  spine,  then  we  are  in  some  very 
deep  trouble  as  a  nation. 

Second,  we  must  be  willing  to  Usten  and 
talk  to  students,  or  anyone  else  who  feels 
lost  m  our  society  or  troubled  by  its  direc- 
tion And  then  we  must  be  willing  to  take 
constructive  acOon  to  relieve  this  anguish 
and  anxiety. 
Retaliations  and  threats  are  no  answer. 
Nor  Is  telUng  somebody  else  to  talk  tough 
when  you  dont  know  what  to  do  yourself— 
and  when  you  are  not  willing  to  spend  the 
time  developing  a  solution. 

Nor  is  threatening  to  cut  off  financial  sup- 
port to  any  university  that  riots— as  some 
Congressmen  have  proposed.  This  does  not 
support  democratic  principles.  It  tears  them 
down  It  Is  thought  control— a  payoff  to 
those  who  agree  with  you,  a  cutoff  for  those 
who  don't. 

It  is  right  that  we  should  condemn  vio- 
lence We  should  be  outraged  when  students 
seize  buildings,  attack  professors  and  their 
fellow  students,  arm  and  barricade  them- 
selves and  burn  manuscripts.  None  of  these 
actions  is  the  least  bit  consistent  either  with 
the  meaning  of  a  university  or  a  democrat  v. 
But  what  do  we  do  after  we  condemn  the 
violence? 

That  is  the  real  question  we  must  answer. 
For  four  years,  since  the  Watts  riots  of 
1965,   we  have   been  trying   to   answer   this 
question  in  our  cities— without  much  suc- 
cess. 

Today,  we  must  also  answer  It  on  our  col- 
lege campuses. 

We  cannot  reform  this  country  or  any  or 
Its  institutions  overnight.  But  we  can  reform 
them  a  lot  faster  than  we  have  moved  in  the 
past.  . 

To  do  this,  we  will  need  the  kind  of  wisdom 
and  foresight  for  which  Yeshiva  University 
is  famous. 

For  example,  last  month.  President  Belkln 
approved  a  new  College  Senate  that  has  been 
described  as  one  of  the  most  ambitious  and 
far-reaching  undertakings  in  the  country. 

This  new  body  reflects  the  general  student 
concern  for  direct  Involvement  In  the  gov- 
erning structure  of  the  universities. 

But  m  practice,  the  College  Senate  goes  far 
beyond  the  formulas  adopted  by  other 
universities. 

The  Senate  will  be  composed  of  students, 
faculty  and  members  of  the  administration. 
It  win  have  Jurisdiction  by  a  simple  majority 
vote  over  the  following: 

First,  academic  standards,  admissions  pol- 
icy, curriculum  and  requirements  for  a 
degree. 

Second,  the  establishment  of  new  majors 
and  new  courses. 

Third,  the  determination  of  policy  on 
standards  of  scholarlstlc  performance,  stu- 
dent attendance,  the  grading  system  and 
academic  honors. 

Furthermore,  the  Senate  will  make  policy 
recommendations  on  various  matters  affect- 
ing the  faculty,  including  appointments, 
promotions  and  remunerations. 

Many  universities  would  find  the  request 
for  such  a  Senate— let  alone  Its  establish- 
ment—a  powerful  threat  to  their  authority. 
But  Yeshiva  Is  more  concerned  with  edu- 
cation than  authority,  more  devoted  to  shar- 
ing responsibilities  than  fighting  for  power. 
And  that  is  why  Yeshiva  was  not  among 
the  list  of  universities  that  were  racked  with 
cri««U  and  confrontation  this  spring. 

That  Is  why  Yeshiva  was  able  to  achieve 
what  other  universities  could,  not. 

This  Is  an  accomplishment  of  major  pro- 

^Its°wue  significance  lies  far  beyond  the 


fact  that  a  College  Senate  has  been  estab- 
lished. ^,  ,  .v„t 
The  true  significance  of  this  action  Is  that 
Yeshiva  has  shown  the  power  and  strength 
of  reason.  Yeshiva  has  shown  that  the  great- 
est change  occurs  In  a  peaceful  context  when 
aU  voices  are  heard  and  respected. 

That  is  the  lesson  the  rest  of  the  country— 
and  hundreds  of  universities— must  learn. 

If  only  more  of  our  universities  and  more 
institutions  In  our  society  could  follow  the 
example  of  Yeshiva. 

If  only  they  oould  view  the  changes  that 
must  come  in  our  society  as  opportunities 
to  be  met  and  not  as  enemies  to  be  con- 
quered. , 
I  am  proud  to  be  here  tonight— to  speak 
once  more  in  support  of  this  great  university, 
I  am  proud  to  speak  in  behalf  of  a  univer- 
sity that  understands  what  a  university 
should  be— a  place  to  educate  the  young,  not 
control  or  stifle  them. 

I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  a  univer- 
sity that  understands  the  difference  between 
tradition  and  dogma,  that  knows  intelligence 
requires  both  Intellecual  capacity  and  hu- 
man compassion. 

Let  us  resolve,  collectively  and  individu- 
ally, to  follow  the  example  of  this  great  uni- 
versity—the example  It  has  always  set  with 
regard  to  reason  and  Justice. 


BUSING  OF  SCHOOLCHILDREN 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Rocky 
Road  for  Busing,"  written  by  Mr.  James 
T.  Wooten,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Monday,  November   3. 
1969.  The  article  concerns  the  difficul- 
ties being  encountered  across  the  coun- 
try by  schoolchildren  who  are  being  used 
as  pawns  in  the  siUy  game  of  "busing." 
Compulsory    busing    of    children    for 
great  distances  is  being  increasingly  ad- 
vocated   by    activists    school    superin- 
tendents and  school  districts  throughout 
the  country  in  an  attempt  to  effect  their 
own  notions  of  integration.  The  article 
which   I   have   included   highlights   the 
difficulties  that  this  engenders  and  shows 
that  reaction   against  this  practice  is 
growing.  ^     , 

My  great  fear  is  that  if  this  sort  of 
nonsense  continues,  the  people  will  lose 
faith  in  their  public  school  system.  More 
and  more  middle-class  parents— black 
and  white — are  abandoning  the  public 
schools  rather  than  have  their  chUdren 
forcibly  shuttled  about  the  countrj-. 
Valid  educational  goals  are  being  sacri- 
ficed and  chUdren's  lives  and  welfare  are 
being  needlessly  endangered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rocky  Road  for  BtrsiNG 
(By  James  T.  Wooten) 
ATLANTA,  November  2.— Uke  an  old  song 
or  a  faded  photograph,  the  school  bus.  for 
many  American  adults,  has  always  been  a 
nostalgic.  Innocuous  reminder  of  the  good, 
golden  days  long  past. 

It  Ivmibers  Innocently  along  In  second  gear, 
calUng  up  memories  of  a  thousand  thlngs-- 
of  spitban  fights  and  football  games  of 
lunch  in  a  sack  and  gum  on  the  seat,  of  little 
kids  laughing  up  front  and  sweethearts  hold- 
ing hands  In  the  back. 

But  that  image  Is  passing  quickly. 

In    these    frenetic    days,    as    the    nation 

wresties  with  the  perplexities  of  classroom 

desegregation,  the  school  bus  and  its  role  in 

the  integration  process  is  fast  becoming  a 
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mobile  symbol  bf  much  that  many  other 
Americans  bellete  Is  wrong  In  their  coun- 
try. 

In  Denver  an<l  Pittsburgh  and  Birming- 
ham and  Boston  and  Dayton  and  Orand 
Rapids,  In  Midwestern  hamlets,  in  sprawl- 
ing urban  centers  of  the  North  and  the 
South,  the  school  bus  baa  come  to  repre- 
sent for  thousands  of  people  the  stupid,  stub- 
bom,  clumsy,  iiept  attempt  by  a  heavy- 
handed  bureaucmcy  to  force  school  integra- 
tion, a  problem  they  believe  only  time  can 
solve. 

Moreover,  wltl^  last  week's  insistence  of 
the  Supreme  Colirt  on  Inunedlate,  complete 
compliance  with  Its  1954  school  Integration 
mandate,  the  fit-or  over  the  school  bus  is 
likely  to  increase  both  in  scope  and  intensity 
In  the  urban  Sbuth  In  coming  weeks  aa 
busing  Is  chosen  as  a  tool  for  quick  desegre- 
gation. 

"My  kids  ain't  riding  no  buses  all  over 
the  country  jusii  to  make  the  damned  Su- 
preme Court  b^>py,"  vowed  a  dlsgrxintled 
Georgia  parent  lajst  week,  a  sentiment  voiced 
over  and  over  ag^n  by  Mlssisslpplans  whose 
schools  will  feel  the  initial  Impact  of  the 
Court's  sweeping  decision. 

"What  goes  against  my  grain  Is  my  little 
children  riding  buses,  sometimes  in  sub-zero 
weather...  to  plaoes  I've  never  even  seen," 
complaliaad  the  3ev.  Alan  Walbrldge,  a  white 
Bpisoopal  priest  in  Pittsburgh  who  has  orga- 
nized a  private  school  to  avoid  the  city's 
busing  program.    | 

"They  might  g^t  lost  or  never  come  home 
again,"  he  added.  ^ 

All  across  the  pountry,  there  is  consider- 
able antagonism,  i 

In  Denver,  two  $chool  board  candidates  ran 
successful  campaljgns  this  year  on  antibuslng 
platforms. 

TW^   SOCIAI.  aj^ 

In  Grand  Rapl^,  many  white  and  Negro 
parents  have  objected  strenuously  to  the 
city's  busing  program,  and  one  group  boasts 
that  its  efforts  helped  elect  three  new  school 
board  members. 

In  California,  according  to  a  newspaper 
survey,  parents  (jf  school-age  children  are 
"most  concerned'!  about  drug  abuse  among 
youngsters  and  the  busing  of  their  chil- 
dren to  schools  out  of  their  residential  neigh- 
borhoods— two  fa^ts  of  life  the  parents  de- 
scribe as  "social  il|s." 

In  Birmingham^  Ala.,  an  organization  of 
white  parents  is  falsing  money  to  use  in  a 
court  fight  agaJntt  their  city's  Integration 
plans,  which  Inclitde  the  use  of  busing. 

In  Dayton,  OhlD,  boycotts,  school  strikes 
and  occasional  violence  have  marked  that 
city's  efforts  to  aciileve  racial  balance  In  its 
schools  by  using  buses. 

Here  in  Atlanta,  Negro  parents  staged 
vehement  protest^  against  a  school  closing 
and  the  busing  of  their  children  to  a  new. 
Integrated    schools 

SOMX    Ai^CHTANCE,    TOO 

There  are  examples  of  acceptance  as  well. 
In  Berkeley.  Callf.^  where  the  idea  of  busing 
to  achieve  racial  balance  originated,  it  is 
working  and  work^g  well  and  there  is  little 
If  any  conflict,  lo<^  official  say. 

In  Rochester.  NlY.,  and  Verona,  N.J.,  the 
story  is  the  same,  iuid  even  in  Boston,  where 
Louise  Day  Hlck^  received  thousands  of 
votes  after  her  aptl-busing  mayoral  cam- 
paign In  1967,  the(  busing  program  has  met 
with  wide  acceptance  and  will  probably  be 


expanded. 

ONB    HrrNTI^lES    BTTSING    PLANS 

Advocates  of  buying,  such  as  Neil  V.  Sul- 
livan, the  Massachusetts  Commissioner  of 
Education  Insist  tiat  It  can  work  and  Is,  in 
fact,  the  best,  fastjest,  safest  and  most  eco- 
nomical way  to  gflt  children  to  school. 

"If  you  can  provide  a  good  education,  peo- 
pjle  don't  mind  buMng,"  he  said,  referring  to 
tv.  ..  ^^     jj^^  ^^^  j^  force  in  Bos- 


the  success  of  the 


ton.  "Transportation  does  not  become  the 
problem.  All  they  [the  parents]  want  at  the 
end  of  the  bus  ride  is  quality  education." 

Although  exact  statistics  are  hard  to  come 
by,  offlclala  In  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  believe  there  are  more  than  100 
separate  busing  plans  in  effect  in  the  coun- 
try, most  of  them  in  urban  centers  and  out- 
side the  South. 

The  promise  common  to  all  of  those  plans 
is  basically  simple  and  emerged  as  an  answer 
to  a  question  school  administrators  have 
been  pondering  since  the  1964  decision: 

How  can  any  school  be  racially  balanced 
when  the  neighborhood  it  was  designed 
originally  to  serve  has  become  or  always  was 
racially  unbalanced? 

One  answer,  as  first  devised  In  the  Berke- 
ley school  system  five  years  ago,  Is  the  dis- 
solution of  the  time-honored  concept  of 
the  ilelghborhood  school  and  the  physical 
movement  of  students  from  the  residential 
neighborhood  to  a  school  in  another  neigh- 
borhood, thereby  achieving  substantial  class- 
room Irrtegration, 

DEVASTATINO   IMPACT 

The  Impact  of  that  solution  is,  however, 
for  many  parents  and  students,  devastating. 
There  are  long  rides  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  to  and  from  their  new  school. 
There  is  a  loss  of  Identification  with  the 
school  Itself,  since  It  no  longer  is  "the  neigh- 
borhood school." 

"I  suspect,  also,  that  many  of  the  angry 
ones  are  simply  saying,  whether  they  are  Ne- 
groes or  whites,  that  they  do  not  want  their 
children  in  a  school  with  children  who  aren't 
their  own  color,"  a  school  administrator  in 
EvansvUle,  Ind.,  said  recently. 

An  official  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  agrees. 
Paul  Rilling,  chief  of  the  department's  Civil 
Rights  Office  here  in  the  South,  ventured 
that.  In  his  own  region,  at  least,  it  Is  not 
busing  that  "heats  up"  the  parents,  but 
rather,  integrated  education. 

In  fact,  records  in  Mr.  Rilllng's  office  and 
at  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice 
here  indicate  that  busing  has  not  been  a  sig- 
nificant factor  In  or  a  substantial  part  of 
the  South's  struggles  with  classroom  desegre- 
gation. 

PROBLEM  rOR  NEGROES 

"I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  if  It  has  been 
a  problem  at  all,  it  has  been  a  problem  for 
Negroes  rather  than  whites,"  Mr.  Rilling  said. 

In  most  desegregation  plans  In  the  South, 
there  Is  substantial  "one-way  desegregation," 
a  plan  that  moves  Negroes  from  their  schools 
to  previously  all-white  schools  and  in  most 
cases  simply  closes  the  schools  that  formerly 
were  Negro.  Mr.  Rilllng's  agency  is  prohibited 
from  either  suggesting  or  ordering  that  bus- 
ing programs  be  initiated  in  any  Southern 
school  system  to  achieve  racial  parity  In 
schools  under  its  aegis. 

Mr.  Rilling  also  finds  support  from  other 
Southern  officials  and  educators  for  his  view 
that,  even  with  the  Supreme  Court  order 
last  week,  the  "busing  syndrome"  will  not 
become  an  Important  factor  here  in  the 
South. 

"It  is  really  an  urban  problem."  he  argued. 
"In  the  South,  where  the  bulk  of  the  stu- 
dent population  is  enrolled  In  smaller  sys- 
tems, most  of  them  rural,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  new  about  riding  a  bus  a  long  dis- 
tance for  a  long  time  to  school," 

OFFICIAL    SUPPORT 

Regardless  of  the  size  or  the  intensity  of 
the  South's  reaction  to  busing  plans,  the  is- 
sue Is  sturdy  enough  and  substantial  enough 
to  remain  alive  across  the  country.  Parents 
of  every  description  and  officials  with  a  vari- 
ety of  powers  and  authority  will  probably 
continue  to  oppose  both  the  idea  and  the 
fact  of  the  busing. 

They  have  support  from  high  places. 

In   Williamsburg,   Va.,   for  instance.  Vice 


President  Agnew,  in  an  attempt  to  mollify 
the  heated  interests  of  several  Southwn  gov- 
ernors, recently  stated  his  blunt  opposition 
to  busing.  And  in  many  oomen  ot  the  coun- 
try, editorial  write**  and  public  ofBcials  are 
constantly  referring  to  a  campaign  remark 
by  President  Nixon  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  last 
year. 

"We  will  not  tolerate  arbitrary  busing," 
Mr.  Nixon  said  then. 

Gov.  Lester  G.  Maddox  of  Georgia  has 
described  busing  frequently  in  vitriolic  terms, 
once  calling  it  "a  Communist  ruse." 

Gov.  Albert  P.  Brewer  of  Alabama  has 
expressed  similar  sentiments  in  less  vivid 
terms,  as  have  his  counterparts  in  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi. 

The  public  c^Bdals'  distaste  for  busing  is 
also  frequently  expressed  In  Northern  States 
and  cities. 

And  not  long  ago,  George  C.  Wallace,  the 
Presidential  choice  of  nearly  10-mlllion 
Americans,  twirled  a  cheap  cigar  In  his 
fingers  and  offered  his  own  contribution  to 
the  continuing  argument. 

TRIFLING    WITH    OUR    KIDS 

"I'll  tell  you  this,"  Mr.  Wallace  growled. 
"It  don't  make  any  difference  how  many 
Judges  they  appoint  from  the  South  or  what 
their  phllosopihies  are,  and  it  don't  make  any 
difference  how  they  try  to  court  the  South — 
If  they  keep  on  busing  our  kids  from  one  end 
of  the  town  to  the  other,  then  there's  going 
to  be  trouble  because,  I'll  tell  you  this,  par- 
ents are  not  going  to  put  up  with  it.  They're 
just  trifling  with  our  kids  when  they  bus 
them  around  like  that." 

And  so  the  debate  continues,  as  steadily 
and  as  noisily  as  old  yellow  and  black  ve- 
hicle that  rolls  along  the  country's  streets 
and  highways,  alternately  swallowing  and 
then  disgorging  children  and  making  as 
remarkable  a  contribution  to  the  nation's 
bent  for  controversy  as  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine's  role  In  the  improvement  of 
transportation. 


THE  TORTURE  IN  GREECE 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently. Look  magazine  published  an 
article  entitled  "Greece:  The  Torture 
Goes  On,"  written  by  Mr.  Christopher  S. 
Wren.  In  view  of  our  support  of  the  re- 
gime in  Greece,  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  the  article  be  draiwi  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  which  will  be  called 
upon  to  vote  for  continued  military  as- 
sistance to  the  present  regime. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Greece:   Thk  Torture  Gobs  Ok 
(By  Christopher  S.  Wren) 

Last  June  7,  George  Papadopoulos,  the 
Greek  colonel  who  runs  Western  Europe's 
only  new  dictatorship  since  World  War  II, 
mused  before  an  Athens  news  conference 
that  he  might  agree  with  the  view  that  the 
press  was  a  "whore."  The  self-appointed 
Prime  Minister  was  referring  to  Look  maga- 
zine s  disclosure  of  political  torture  in  Greece 
(May  27,  1969). 

His  Indignant  response  was  delivered  once 
the  offending  article.  Greece:  Government  by 
Torture,  was  safely  off  the  newstends  (in 
Athens,  copies  were  bought  up  by  the  Junta : 
"How  could  we  consider  ourselves  part  of  a 
civilized  society  when  we  accept  the  most 
imaginary  and  malignant  accusations  pro- 
duced by  a  mentally  deranged  person  .  .  .  and 
how  could  we  reproduce  those  accusations  for 
the  use  of  tens  of  millions  of  readers  through- 
out the  world?"  Under  the  subhead  "Feeble 
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Author,"  the  censored  Athens  News  picked 
up  the  cue:  "Papadopoulos  said  this  article 
was  written  by  a  mentally  deranged  person." 
It  was  later  quietly  explained  the  Prime 
Minister  really  meant  not  this  writer,  only 
his  sources. 

Papadopoulos  thereupon  invited  Look  to 
send  to  Greece  "a  duly  authorized  representa- 
tive with  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
truth.  He  could  be  accompanied  by  the  per- 
son who  supplied  the  writer  with  the  false 
accusations.  .  .  ." 

The  Prime  Minister  promised  that  If  he 
were  shown  torture  did  take  place,  he  would 
hang  the  culprits  in  Constitution  Square. 
The  last  such  public  executions  in  central 
Athens,  Greeks  recall,  were  carried  out  by  the 
Nazis  during  the  Occupation.  The  Prime 
Minister  never  bothered  to  send  his  invita- 
tion to  Look.  It  appeared  the  next  week 
among  the  routine  Greek  Embassy  press  re- 
leases handed  out  to  the  Washington  press 
corps.  Still,  Look  accepted. 

Since  the  details  had  come  from  torture 
victims  within  and  outside  Greece,  Look 
had  no  single  "person  who  supplied  the  writer 
with  the  false  accusations."  It  proposed  send- 
ing James  Becket,  an  American  lawyer  who 
has  Investigated  torture  charges  within 
Greece  for  Amnesty  International,  the  world- 
wide organization  concerned  with  political 
prisoners.  Becket  had  given  some  of  his 
documentation  to  Look.  Congressman  Don 
Edwards  of  California  was  suggested  as  an 
observer.  Rep.  Edwards,  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Committee  for  Democracy  in  Greece, 
offered  skill  as  a  former  FBI  agent  and  cur- 
rent member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Following  the  Prime  Minister's  Invitation, 
further  evidence  and  offers  of  assistance  came 
in  to  Look  from  Europe.  Thirteen  prisoners 
In  Averoff  prison,  Athens,  smuggled  out  a 
signed  statement  that  they  wanted  to  talk 
about  their  torture.  A  Scandinavian  diplo- 
mat wrote:  "I  could  furnish  you  with  a 
number  of  names  of  people  who  have  been 
tortured  much  worse  than  those  you  mention 
In  your  article."  ...    ,  .. 

A  month  later,  the  Greek  Prime  Minister 
finally  authorized  the  consiU  general  in  New 
York  to  inform  Look  that  Representative 
Edwards  and  Becket.  as  "participants  of 
movements  inspired  by  prejudice  and  anti- 
Greek  hysteria"  were  not  welcome  in  Greece. 
The  arUcle's  author  was  "absolutely  unac- 
ceptable." As  for  the  Prime  Minister's  promise 
to  summarily  execute  anyone  guilty  of  bru- 
taUty,  this,  the  consul  general  explained,  was 
merely  a  "Greek  metaphor"  used  "by  the 
Prime  Minister  to  emphasize  the  depth  of 
his  convictlonfl.  .  .  ." 

Yet  as  long  ago  as  AprU,  1968,  the  Greek 
Junta  was  given  prima  facie  evidence  that 
political  prisoners  had  been  abused.  Anthony 
Marreco.  a  British  lawyer  for  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, was  allowed  into  three  Greek  pris- 
ons. Afterward,  he  gave  Minister  of  Interior 
StyUanos  Pattakoe  the  histories  of  ten  pris- 
oners whom  he  had  interviewed  and  believed 
were  tortured.  Pattakos  dismissed  them  as 
Communists  and  Marreco's  findings  as  Com- 
munist propaganda.  Pattakos  closed  the  mat- 
ter: "The  Greek  Government  has  to  protect 
its  people  against  Its  Communist  enemlea." 
Amnesty  International  Is  now  banned  from 
Greece  as  "Communist,"  Just  as  it  has  been 
banned  from  the  Soviet  Union  as  "CIA- 
controUed." 

The  Greek  dictatorship  Insists  that  tortiire 
claims  have  been  refuted  by  the  International 
Red  Cross  and  the  so-called  British  Parlia- 
mentarians Committee.  It  was  in  fact  the 
subsidiary  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  that  visited  Greece.  Its  initial  re- 
port dealt  with  prUon-camp  conditions,  not 
torture.  A  second  report  concluded  that  the 
ICRC  did  not  wlah  to  declare  whether  or  not 
prisoners  were  tOTtured.  Because  the  ICRC 
cannot  release  Its  findings  without  the  per- 
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mission  of  the  host  government,  no  other 
reports  have  been  published.  The  ICRC  In 
July,  1968,  and  again  in  Pebriiary,  1969. 
privately  protested  to  the  Junta  its  misrep- 
resentation of  the  reports. 

The  Red  Cross  has  secured  from  the  junta 
some  improvement  In  prison  conditions.  But 
Its  business  is  mercy,  not  politics.  Restricted 
to  diplomatic  channels,  it  can  see  only  what 
the  government  decides  to  show.  In  World 
War  II,  for  instance,  a  Danish  Red  Cross  team 
finally  allowed  into  the  Thereslenstadt  con- 
centration camp  in  Jiine,  1944,  found  new 
fiowerbeds  and  freshly  painted  barracks.  To 
tidy  up,  the  Nazis  had  shiw)ed  2.780  Jews 
to  Auschwitz. 

The  British  Parliamentarians  Committee 
turns  out  to  be  five  British  Members  of 
Parliament  who  were  junketed  with  wives  to 
Greece  for  the  1968  Easter  holidays  by 
Maurice  Praser  Associates.  Praser,  a  former 
gambling-casino  promoter,  had  persuaded  the 
Junta  to  pay  his  new  firm  $253,000  a  year  to 
handle  its  public  relations  In  Britain.  Two 
of  the  MP's  did  visit  the  prison  camp  on  the 
island  of  Leros.  where  torture  did  not  occur. 
The  spokesman.  Gordon  Bagier.  MP.  scoffed: 
"Quite  frankly.  I  am  getting  a  bit  fed  up 
with  the  sensationalist  reporting  to  come 
out  of  Greece.  We  found  that  reported  torture 
had  always  'happened  to  someone  else.'  " 

After  a  long  court  fight  the  following  fall, 
the  London  Sunday  Times  won  the  right  to 
publish  a  secret  memorandum  from  Mau- 
rice Fraser  to  the  Junta  that  he  had  a  Brit- 
ish MP  in  hU  employ.  Confronted  with  it. 
Gordon  Bagier  confessed  that  Fraser  was 
paying  him  £500  ($1,200)  a  year. 

The  Junte  has  grown  desperate  for  good 
publicity.  It  reprints  In  government  pam- 
phlets—TTic  Foreign  Press  About  Greece- 
favorable  letters  to  the  editor  under  the 
masthead  of  the  foreign  newspaper  that 
has  carried  them.  The  casual  reader  will 
take  the  unlabeled  private  letter  for  an  offi- 
cial editorial  endorsement.  The  government 
recently  extended  round-trip  New  York- 
Athens  air  fare  and  24  days  of  full  hospltelity 
to  a  California  radio-TV  team  of  four,  In  the 
hopes  of  some  friendly  spot  reports. 

But  when  Christopher  Janus,  Jr.,  a  25- 
year-old  vacationing  Peace  Corps  teacher, 
visited  Greece  on  August  2,  he  vsras  detained 
overnight  and  deported  without  explanation 
to  Nairobi.  His  father,  Christopher  Janus,  a 
Chicago  stockbroker  of  Greek  descent,  had 
written  two  articles  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  after  visiting  Greece  in  1967  and  1968. 
Janus,  who  was  decorated  by  an  earUer 
Greek  Government  for  his  work  In  Greece 
during  the  civil  war,  had  simply  repeated 
what  a  Ueutenant  colonel  in  Athens  told 
him  last  year:  "A  little  torture  is  necessary 
to  preserve  civilization." 

The  Look  article  has  been  translated, 
mimeographed  and  circulated  inside  Greece 
along  with  the  novels  and  poetry  banned  by 
the  regime.  But  a  half-dozen  new  escapees 
from  Greece  separately  insist  that  the  beat- 
ings in  the  police  stations  have  been  stepped 
up  in  an  attempt  to  stem  the  bombings  and 
other  stiffening  resistance  among  the  Greek 
people. 

Six  weeks  after  the  article  appeared,  Athens 
radio  felt  free  to  boast:  "The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment recently  decided  to  include  Greece 
among  the  four  countries  to  which  90  per- 
cent of  U.S.  mUitary  aid  for  1970  will  be 
distributed." 

When  50  American  congressmen  petitioned 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  a  July  30  letter  for 
"a  clearer  sign  of  U.S.  moral  and  political 
disapproval  of  the  dictatorship."  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  William  B.  Macomber, 
conceded  that  "we  see  an  autocratic  govern- 
ment denying  basic  civil  liberties  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Greece,"  but  Insisted  that  the  junta 
was  meeting  Greece's  NATO  treaty  obUga- 
Uons  Calling  the  NATO  argument  an  excuse 
for  U.S.  inaction.  Rep.  Don  Edwards  took 
Issue-  ".  .  .  the  present  dictatorship  vioUtes 


the  very  principles  of  NATO,  the  very  reason 
for  NATO,  the  protection  of  free  people 
through  the  preservation  of  governments 
chosen  by  the  people." 

American  taxpayers'  money  still  fiows  to 
a  government  that  relies  on  torture  to  sur- 
vive. Among  the  new  allegations  of  brutaUty 
is  a  letter  from  a  woman  who  wrote  Look 
that  her  aunt,  a  middle-aged  dressmaker,  was 
arrested  and,  the  niece  heard,  tortured  the 
week  after  Papadopoulos  issued  his  angry 
denial.  "She  was  released  after  having  been 
kept  for  40  days  under  strict  confinement 
[and]  continuous  interrogation.  Before  her 
release,  she  signed  a  declaration  saying  that 
she  was  treated  'very  politely  and  kept  under 
very  human  conditions  of  imprisonment.' 
She  had  been  warned,  of  course,  that  in  case 
she  Is  going  to  say  anything  to  anyone  related 
to  her  interrogation,  she  will  be  rearrested 
and  properly'  treated."  Her  name.  Uke  dozens 
of  others,  has  been  sent  to  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  of  the  Council  of  Europe,  which 
has  been  examining  such  cases  and  will  an- 
nounce its  conclusions  later  this  fall. 

If,  in  the  meantime  the  Prime  Minister  U 
anxious  to  examine  the  validity  of  the 
pyramiding  charges  of  torture,  he  has  only 
to  honor  his  pledge  of  June  7,  to  let  Look 
into  Greece  to  "investigate  the  truth"  he  saya 
he  so  desperately  wants. 


THE    PESTICIDE    PERIL— LXXTV 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
Canada  joined  the  growing  list  of  coun- 
tries who  have  placed  substantial  con- 
trols on  the  use  of  the  pesticide  DDT. 

According  to  reports  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
Canadian  Government  will  reduce  the 
use  of  DDT  beginning  January  1,  1970, 
by  90  percent.  Prime  Minister  Pierre 
Trudeau  said  that  the  regulations  are 
being  imposed — even  though  the  long- 
term  effects  on  human  life  are  un- 
known— ^because  definite  and  alarming 
evidence  has  confirmed  the  injury  and 
destruction  to  fish  and  wildlife  from 
pesticides. 

Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Czechoslovakia 
have  already  banned  this  persistent  pes- 
ticide from  use  in  their  countries.  In 
the  United  States,  Arizona  and  Michi- 
gan have  bsmned  DDT,  and  many  other 
States  are  presently  considering  similar 
measures  in  their  legislatures. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  4,  1969] 
Ottawa  Will  Reduce  Use  of  DDT  by  90 

Percent  Next  Year 
Ottawa,  November  3.— Canada  announced 
measures  today  to  reduce  the  tise  of  the  pes- 
ticide DDT  by  90  per  cent  next  year. 

The  number  of  cultivated  food  plants  on 
which  it  may  be  used  will  be  reduced  from 
62  to  12  beginning  Jan.  1.  Also,  the  tolerance 
levels  in  various  foodst\iffs  are  to  be  sub- 
stantially reduced. 

Prime  Minister  Pierre  ElUott  Trudeau, 
making  the  announcement  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  said  the  Government  was  acting 
on  the  basis  ,of  studies  showing  effects  of 
Diyr  on  birds  and  fish.  Long-term  effects  of 
the  peetlclde  on  human  life  are  stUl  un- 
known, he  said.  He  emphasized  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  no  evidence  of  injury  to  human 
beings. 

The  Prime  Minister  noted  that  the  Ca- 
nadian diet  contained  on  an  average  only 
one-fifth  the  maximum  dally  Intake  of  DDT 
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(0.7  milligrams)   accepted  as  unsafe  by  the 
World  Health  Organization. 

In  recent  mogths  sevearal  Canadian  pcov- 
Inoes  have  curbed  the  use  at  the  pesticide, 
whose  effects  ha^e  been  found  harmful  in  a 
number  of  studies  in  the  United  States. 
Ontario  onnoxinted  a  general  ban  on  DDT 
six  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Trudeau  t4}day  commended  the  provln- 
cl*I  govemmente  for  the  initiatives  they 
had  taken  to  cdntrol  the  use  of  DDT,  but 
he  s&ld  more  comprehensive  action  was 
needed. 

The  new  regulations,  to  be  enforced 
through  the  PooH  and  Drug  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  provide  that  in 
1970,  DDT  will  aot  be  registered  for  control 
of  Insects  in  outdoor  areas  except  under 
emergency  situatllons. 

t  will  reduce  the  permlssl- 
In  common  vegetables  and 
per  million  to  1  part  jjer 
pears  and  celery,  the  level 
to  3.5  parts  per  million, 
no   change   In   regulations 
iDT  In  potatoes,  eggs,  flsh, 
milk,    butter,   cheese.    Ice   cream   and   other 
dairy  i>roducts.    | 

In  the  United;  States,  the  Department  of 
Agrlcuintre  and  ja  number  of  state  agencies 
have  tafcen  similar  steps  to  reduc*  the  use 
or  DDT. 


The  Govemmi 
ble  level  of  Dl 
fruits  from  7  pa 
million.  For  appl( 
Is  to  be  reduc 

There    will 
forbidding  any 


[From  the  New 
Seventkkn  I 
Washington, 


York  Times.  Nov.  4.  1969] 
I  Congress  Ask  Action 
November  3. — Seventeen 
Representatives  tirged  President  Nixon  today 
to  ban  the  pesticide  DDT  except  In  emer- 
gency situations. 

They  contended,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Nixon, 
that  studies  had  produced  evidence  that 
DDT  can  cause  dancer. 

Those  signing  ,the  letter  were: 
David  R.  Obey,  pemocrat  of  Wisconsin. 
Joseph  E.  Karthj  Democrat  of  Minnesota. 
Marvin  L.  Esch,  Hepublican  of  Michigan. 
Arnold  Olsen,  Detnocrat  of  Montana. 
Don  Edwards,  Detnocrat  of  California. 
Clarence  D.  Longi  Democrat  of  Maryland. 
Jonathan    B.    B^igham,    Democrat    of    the 

Bronx. 
William  Clay,  Detnocrat  of  Missouri. 
Thomas  M.  Rees,iDemocrat  of  CaUfomia. 
Jerome  R.  WaldU.  Democrat  of  California. 
James  Kee,  Demcjcrat  of  West  Virginia. 
Edward  I.  Koch,  pemocrat  of  Manhattan. 
Richard  D.  McCa-thy,  Democrat  of  New  York. 
Abner  J.  Mikva,  I  >emocrat  of  Illinois. 
Benjamin  S.  Ros'nthal,  Democrat  of  Qufeens. 
James  H.  Scheue ',  Democrat  of  the  Bronx. 
Leonard  Farbsteln,  Democrat  of  Manhattan. 

[Prom  the  Wall  I  Street  Journal.  Nov.  4.  1969 1 

DDT  Use  Restbi:ted  bt  Canada  To  REDtJCE 

Danger  to  Wildlife — Rui,es  for   1970  To 

Cut  Sprating  ':o  12  Crops  Prom  62,  Lower 

Tolerable  Amc  ttnt  in  Produce 
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agreed,   however,  that  there  are  numerous 
substitutes  available. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment said  these  substitutes  Involve  "greater 
occupational  hazard  and  In  some  cases  three 
to  four  times  the  expense"  but  were  worth 
employing  in  order  to  protect  wildlife. 


ABOLITION  OF  FORCED  LABOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  1947,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  lias  been  trying  to  get  the  forced 
labor  convention  adopted.  The  record  of 
organized  labor  with  regard  to  this  con- 
vention has  been  excellent.  Mr.  Andrew 
J.  Biemiller,  director  of  legislation  for  the 
AFL-CIO.  outlined  the  argiiments  in 
favor  of  ratification  at  the  hearings  held 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee in  1967.  Mr.  Biemiller's  remarks  pre- 
sent the  case  for  adoption  very  concisely : 

There  is  nothing  in  the  forced  labor  con- 
vention that  does  not  coincide  with  the  fun- 
damental rights  guaranteed  under  our  Con- 
stitution. There  is  nothing  in  this  conven- 
tion that  will  alter  the  balance  between  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government  and 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  states.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  this  convention  that  is  not  alreadj 
covered  by  federal  constitutional  protections. 
Finally,  from  a  legal  standpoint,  appioval  of 
this  convention  would  require  no  implement- 
ing legislation. 

Mr.  Biemiller  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
ratification  of  the  convention  would  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  criminal 
sanctions  imposed  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  for  violation  of  court 
orders.  What  is  more,  the  convention 
would  not  interfere  with  sanctions  im- 
posed for  having  participated  in  illegal 
strilces  or  other  illegal  activities.  The 
point  is  that  ratification  of  the  conven- 
tion could  not  possibly  interfere  with 
domestic  law  covering  labor  disputes  or 
labor  relations. 

The  moral  imperatives  for  immediate 
action,  however,  are  even  greater.  Mr. 
Biemiller  makes  a  very  eloquent  argu- 
ment for  ratification : 

Until  our  government  ratifies  this  conven- 
tion, the  United  States  wlU  continue  to  ab- 
dicate its  moral  leadership  on  an  Issue  that 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  struggle  between 
democracy  and  communism.  Our  inaction  re- 
fusee  to  recognize  the  effect  this  lack  of  lead- 
eiBhip  has  on  the  uncommitted  counta-ies  of 
the  world  Just  as  it  refuses  to  recognize  the 
millions  of  persons  still  denied  human  dig- 
nity in  the  slave-labor  camps  that  continue 
to  exist  behind  the  Iron  curtain. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  absolutely  no 
logical  justification  for  continued  failure 
to  ratify  the  convention  on  forced  labor. 
Not  to  do  so  is  to  continue  to  deny  the 
very  precep>ts  which  Americans  consider 
basic.  The  time  for  action  is  now.  Let  us 
start  moving  toward  ratification  now. 


SENATOR  EVERETT  McKINLEY 
DIRKSEN 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
yond doubt,  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 
was  one  of  the  most  memorable  indi- 
viduals ever  to  serve  in  the  Senate. 

He  was  a  talented  and  vigorous  leader 
and  an  influential  Senator.  All  of  us 
know  that  he  played  an  important  role  in 
some  of  the  most  significant  legislation 
passed  by  this  body  in  recent  years.  I  re- 


call particularly  his  contribution  in  se- 
curing ratification  of  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty  in  1963. 

His  infiuence  was  not.  of  course,  lim- 
ited to  the  Senate.  The  Dirksen  style  was 
well  known  throughout  the  country,  and 
he  was  highly  regarded  by  millions  of 
Americans. 

Everett  Dirksen  served  in  Congress 
for  more  than  34  years,  more  than  half  of 
that  time  in  the  Senate.  For  10  years 
he  had  the  burdensome  responsibility  of 
serving  as  his  party's  leader  in  the  Sen- 
ate. During  this  period,  I  had  numerous 
occasions  to  visit  with  Everett  Dirksen, 
and  always  found  him  cordial  and  re- 
sponsive in  his  attitude.  While  we  did 
not  always  agree  on  all  important  pub- 
lic matters,  he  never  allowed  bitterness 
or  ill  feeling  to  enter  into  the  debate  or 
discussion  of  these  differences.  He  had  an 
unusual  gift  for  friendship,  and  a  unique 
memory  for  interesting  anecdotes.  I  al- 
ways found  him  to  be  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  and  interesting  companions, 
especially  when  the  day  was  over,  that  I 
have  ever  known. 

The  loss  to  his  family,  to  the  Senate, 
to  the  people  of  Illinois,  and  to  the  Na- 
tion is  certainly  a  great  one.  He  Is  des- 
tined to  be  long  remembered. 


SENATOR  EVERETT  McKINLEY 
DIRKSEN 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  able  and  infiuential  leaders.  Each 
of  us  has  lost  a  friend.  America  has  lost 
a  great  dtlzen. 

Everett  Dirksen  was  unique.  In  death, 
as  in  life,  he  defies  comparison.  Perhaps 
Daniel  Webster  was  his  forensic  equal, 
and  perhaps  his  effectiveness  as  a  Senate 
minority  leader  had  precedent,  but  never 
has  there  been  another  who  projected  the 
diverse  personality  characteristics  of  this 
remarkable  man. 

America  loved  him,  not  for  his  stun- 
ning eloquence  alone,  nor  for  his  undis- 
puted skill  as  a  lawmaker.  He  was  loved 
for  his  human  qualities :  humor,  warmth, 
affection — all  generously  shared  by  an 
unfailingly  generous  human.  He  was 
quick  to  tell  a  joke  on  himself,  and  he 
could  place  Issues  in  proper  perspective 
with  a  few  words  of  gentle  humor.  It  was 
possible  to  disagree  with  Everett  Dirksen 
politically;  it  was  not  possible  to  dislike 
him  personally.  He  was  that  kind  of 
man  to  us,  and  to  the  American  people. 

But  we  cannot  eulogize  the  man  with- 
out paying  equal  tribute  to  his  deeds.  As 
the  Washington  Post  perceptively  ob- 
served, Everett  Dirksen's  colorful  per- 
sonality sometimes  threatened  to  over- 
shadow his  substantial  legislative 
achievements.  Those  of  us  who  knew  him 
well,  and  worked  with  him  over  the  years, 
are  best  qualifiel  to  pass  judgment  on 
those  achievements.  And  I  think  all  of 
us  would  agree  that  he  was  a  great  legis- 
lator and  a  great  leader.  The  imprint  of 
his  labor  will  survive  us  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
a  contemporary  of  Everett  Dirksen,  and  I 
shall  always  treasure  the  warmth  of  his 
friendship.  He  earned  our  respect,  our 
admiration,  and  a  lasting  place  in  the 
pages  of  American  history. 
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OBSERVATIONS  UPON  DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS DEMANDING  THE  IMMEDI- 
ATE WITHDRAWAL  OF  ALL  AMER- 
ICAN FORCES  FROM  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAM 


GENERAL  GOODPASTER'S  COMPEL- 
LING ADDRESS  TO  NATO  PARLIA- 
MENTARY CONFERENCE 


Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  body  of  the  Record  my  response  to 
an  invitation  to  participate  in  demon- 
strations to  be  held  in  Washington  on 
November  13,  14,  and  15,  1969,  to  express 
the  demand  that  all  American  forces  be 
immediately  withdrawn  from  South 
Vietnam.  ^^     ,  ^^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  4,   1969. 
Mr.  Stewart  Meacham, 

Co-chairman,   New   Mobilization   Committee 
to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam,  Washington, 

DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Meacham:  I  have  received  the 
letters  in  which  you  state  that  you  and 
others  associated  with  you  demand  that  the 
President  withdraw  all  American  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  Immediately,  that  you  and 
others  associated  with  you  are  gdng  to  stage 
demonstrations  in  Washington  on  November 
13  14  and  15  to  express  this  demand,  that 
you  invite  me  to  Jodn  in  these  demonstra- 
tions and  that  you  wish  to  ascertain  whether 
I  am 'willing  to  meet  with  North  Carolinians 
who  may  participate  in  them  to  discuss  the 
South  Vietnam  matter. 

For  reasons  hereafter  stated,  I  decUne  the 
invitation  to  Join  In  these  demonstrations. 
Let  me  assure  you,  however,  that  I  am  will- 
ing to  discuss  any  pubUc  question  with  any 
group  of  North  Carolinians  at  any  mutually 
convenient  time.  ..>..„ 

As  the  result  of  the  blood,  sweat,  tears, 
and  prayers  of  multitudes  of  brave  and  pa- 
triotic  men   and   women,   Americans   enjoy 
freedom  under  the  Constitution,  which  se- 
cures  to  them   the   right  to  dissent   from 
governmental  poUcles  and   to  express  their 
dissent   In    peaceable   demonstrations.   This 
right  exists  and  may  be  exercised  even  in 
circumstances  where  its  exercise  is  Incom- 
patible with  the  best  Interests  of  the  nation. 
For  these  reasons,  I  do  not  question  your 
constitutional  right  and  that  of  persons  as- 
sociated with  you   to  engage  In   peaceable 
demonsteatlons  to  express  the  demand  that 
the  President  withdraw  all  American  forces 
from   South  Vietnam   Immediately.   Candor 
compels  me  to  confess,  however,  that  I  most 
seriously   question   the   wisdom   of   staging 
demonstrations  of  this  character  at  this  par- 
tlciUartlme. 

As  Saint  Paul  said,  "All  things  are  lawful 
for  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient." 

At  this  time,  the  President  is  engaged  In 
an  exceedingly  complicated  and  difficult  task. 
He  is  seeking  to  obtain  by  negotiation  with 
the  rulers  of  North  Vietnam  a  settlement 
which  will  end  the  fighting  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  permit  the  orderly  withdrawal  of 
our  forces  from  that  unhappy  country. 

The  praise  heaped  by  the  rulers  of  North 
Vietnam  upon  similar  demonstrations  last 
month  makes  It  obvious  that  the  demonstra- 
tions proposed  by  you  and  your  associates 
will  encourage  these  rulers  to  refrain  from 
engaging  in  any  meaningful  negotiations 
looking  to  the  settlement  of  the  conflict  In 
South  Vietnam.  As  a  consequence,  they  will 
tend  to  thwart  the  President  in  his  efforts 
to  achieve  a  settlement  by  negotiation,  and 
thvis  constitute  a  disservice  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  nation.  Moreover,  they  will  con- 
stitute a  disservice  to  the  brave  men  fighting 
in  South  Vietnam  because  they  wUl  en- 
courage the  rulers  of  North  Vietnam  to  pro- 
long the  war. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  several  of 
us  who  were  members  of  the  Senate  del- 
egation to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
meeting  in  Brussels  during  mid-October 
have  had  occasion  to  speak  to  our  col- 
leagues about  our  experiences  there.  To- 
day I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  give  my  own  individual  ac- 
count of  the  assembly  proceedings  and 
of  my  activities  while  attending  the  an- 
nual meeting.  What  I  shall  do  is  to  place 
in  the  Record  the  remarks  made  2  weeks 
ago  to  the  assembly  by  General  Good- 
paster,  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
In  Europe.  It  is  an  address  I  consider 
possibly  the  most  important  and  impres- 
sive statement  heard  by  the  delegates  to 
the  meeting  of  NATO  parliamentarians. 
There  are  those  who  will  say  that  Gen- 
eral Goodpaster's  speech  does  not  con- 
tain new  doctrines  or  novel  thoughts 
about  the  future  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander's  main  tasks  go  in  a 
different    direction.    In   his    speech    he 
rightly  says  that  those  responsibilities 
are  chiefly  represented  by  the  two  ele- 
ments of  stewardship  and  leadership. 

On  the  first  count.  I  think  his  remarks 
solidly  establish  that  General  Goodpaster 
is  carefully  and  wisely  conserving  and 
employing  the  resources  made  available 
to  him.  On  the  second  covmt,  I  think 
the  very  excellence  of  his  comments  in- 
corporates leadership  of  high  quality 
indeed. 

The  remarks  by  General  Goodpaster 
represent  a  clear  and  persuasive  state- 
ment of  where  the  Alliance  stands  and 
the  direction  in  which  it  should  travel 
over  the  months  and  years  immediately 
ahead.  It  Is  straight  from  the  shoulder 
and  uncomplicated,  yet  it  is  clearly  the 
work  of  a  powerful  intellect.  As  such,  I 
beUeve  it  should  be  shared  with  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  General  Goodpaster's  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Gen.  A.  J.  Goodpaster 
Mr  President,  Your  Excellencies,  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen:  It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me 
to  be  here  this  afternoon  and  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  address  this  distinguished 
gathering  of  NATO  parliamentarians.  I  do 
so  in  my  capacity  as  Supreme  AlUed  Com- 
mander, Europe,  a  position  I  took  over  from 
an  outstanding  soldier-statesman.  General 
Lemnitzer,  on  the  1st  of  July. 

Although  I  have  met  many  of  you  individ- 
ually this  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  address  you  as  an  organiza- 
tion; one  so  important  to  the  vital  affairs  of 
NATO.  This  being  the  case,  I  should  like  to 
express  my  conception  of  the  responsibilities 
of  SACEUR  to  you.  This  involves  two  main 
elements;  one  of  these  is  stewardship:  the 
second,  leadership. 

Within  the  scope  of  those  responsibilities, 
I  wlU  then  proceed  to  an  examination,  in  the 
context  of  NATO,  of  some  of  the  relation- 
ships between  the  fruits  and  the  costs,  of 
war  and  of  peace. 

But  first  let  me  say  that  by  stewardship  I 
mean  the  requirement  of  taking  the  forces 
and  resources  that  are  made  available  by  the 
NATO  nations,  then  welding  and  organizing 
them  Into  an  effective  force  to  accomplish  the 
security  alms  that  the  AlUance  has  estab- 


lished in  common.  I  am  fully  aware  how  Im- 
portant a  role  Is  played  by  ecwh  of  you  and  by 
each  of  the  institutions  you  represent  In  rela- 
tion to  that  stewardship,  for  it  Is  by  your 
actions  that  such  forces  and  resources  are 
made  available  and  it  is  by  your  actions  that 
the  alms  of  the  Alliance  are  established. 

Secondly,  by  leadership  I  mean  not  only 
exercising  command  over  Allied  Command 
Europe,  but  giving  recommendations  to  the 
nations  that  point  out  quite  clearly  what 
they  individually,  and  the  Alliance  as  a 
whole,  could  and  should  do  to  maintain  the 
credibility  of  our  deterrence  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  mutual  defense.  Here,  too.  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  your 
legislatures,  for  they  affect  that  leadership 
by  their  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  purse, 
and  by  the  view  they  take  of  such  military 
recommendations  and  by  the  action  they  take 
to  suppwrt  them. 

I  have  previously  made  clear  my  Intent  to 
continue  to  carry  out  these  duties  of  steward- 
ship and  leadership  with  the  utmost  in  dedi- 
cation and  professional  effort.  This  great 
Alliance  deserves  no  less  from  each  of  those 
who  serve  it. 

On  numerous  occasions  in  the  past  few 
months,  discussions  of  NATO— and  especially 
of  the  military  aspects  of  the  Alliance — have 
seemed  to  focus  on  two  specific  areas  of  In- 
terest. The  first  of  these  Is  the  perception  of 
the  Soviet  threat;  the  second  Is  the  cost  to 
the  Alliance  in  preparing  to  meet  that  threat. 
I  will  dwell  at  some  length  this  afternoon  on 
these  two  subjects— the  threat  and  the  costs. 
Many  of  you  here  will  recall.  I  am  sure, 
the  fained  "Iron  Curtain"  speech  made  by 
Winston  Churchill  in  Pulton,  Missouri,  In 
1946,  when  he  declared  that  "From  Stettin 
on  the  Baltic  to  Trieste  on  the  Adriatic  an 
iron  curtain  has  descended  across  the  con- 
tinent." 

But  there  was  another  most  important 
statement  in  that  speech,  one  that  Mr. 
Churchill  was  to  repeat  some  months  later 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  What 
he  said  was,  "I  do  not  believe  that  Russia 
desires  war.  What  they  desire  is  the  fruits  of 
war  and  the  indefinite  expansion  of  their 
power  and  doctrines."  In  short,  the  Soviet 
union  wanted  the  fruits  of  war.  without  the 
costs  of  war. 

But  if  the  Soviets  have  sought  the  fruits 
of  war  without  the  costs  of  war,  it  also  seems 
clear  that  within  our  own  AUiance  there  are 
some  who  have  wanted  the  fruits  of  peace 
without  the  costs  of  peace.  Let  us  consider 
these  two  points. 

First,  a  consideration  of  the  fruits  of  war 
that   have  been   sought   or   gained  by  the 

Sovle*«.  _    .  „  .. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  recall  the  territorlalist 
expansion  that  featured  Soviet  policy  in  the 
years  prior  to  the  founding  of  NATO.  We  are 
too  often  prone  to  relegate  these  still  living 
facts  of  Soviet  domination  to  some  dusty, 
historical  comer;  only  occasionally  to  see 
them  in  the  light  of  events  such  as  the  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia. 

We  need  to  remember  that  twenty -four 
million  people  came  under  Soviet  annexa- 
tion or  administration  during  the  years  1940 
to  1945  As  Paul-Henri  Spaak  said  before  the 
United  Nations,  "There  is  but  one  great  power 
that  emerged  from  the  war  having  conquered 
other  territories  and  that  power  is  the  USSR. 
We  need  to  recall  that  with  the  rapid  de- 
mobilization of  the  democracies  following 
World  War  H,  but  with  the  Red  Army  still  in 
force  in  Eastern  Europe,  a  string  of  nations 
fell  under  communist  control — capped,  of 
course  by  the  first  communist  coup  In 
Czechoslovakia.  By  1948  an  additional  ninety- 
two  million  people  had  fallen  under  com- 
munist domination. 

While  we  know  that  such  territorial  ex- 
pansion was  halted  in  Europe  with  the  sign- 
ing of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  In  1949,  we 
must  still  reflect  today  on  the  Soviet  in- 
tentions to  continue  that  "indeflnlte  expan- 
sion of  Its  power  and  doctrines."  We  must  do 
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so  with  clear  aiid  unblinking  realization  of 
the  military  power  that  the  Soviets  dlspoae. 

Too  quickly  f<^rgotten  has  been  the  Impres- 
sive demonstration  of  Soviet  military  might 
and  professional  capability  shown  by  the 
Warsaw  Pact  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 
Communist  propaganda  now  charges  the 
Czech  leadership  prior  to  the  invasion  with 
"weakness,  indecision,  toleration."  There  had 
been  no  such  vsieakness  or  Indecision  on  the 
part  of  the  Spvlet  leaders — the  Invasion 
clearly  Indicated  the  capability  and  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  military 
action  when  It  jthought  the  future  security 
of  its  Western  border,  or  the  grip  of  Its  Com- 
munist regime  [  on  Its  people,  or  possibly 
simply  Its  domination  over  Its  Communist 
neighbors,  to  bi  potentially  Imperiled. 

An  ex  post  faito  attempt  at  legalization  of 
the  invasion  from  the  communist  point  of 
view,  contained  an  Oromyko's  "socialist  com- 
monwealth" and  Brezhnev's  doctrine,"  gives 
grounds  for  concern.  We  must  ask  whether 
what  they  callT'mlUtary  aid  to  a  fraternal 
country"  may  lead  to  further  military  adven- 
tures; and  wha  besides  the  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin  know  jthe  boundaries  of  this  so- 
called  "commonfvealth." 

1  movements  and  growth  of 
I  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
,h  Atlantic  are  vlsable  ele- 
ments •fSovlet  bower  which  are  already  hav- 
ing a  psychologlbal  effect.  This  presence  adds 
political  strengii  to  the  position  of  the  So- 
viet Union  amang  the  nations  of  the  North 
African  littoral. j 

In  other  part^of  the  world  as  well,  the  fact 
that  Soviet  mUltary  strength  is  available, 
even  if  not  used,  ojjens  to  them  the  possibil- 
ities of  achievlrig  other  fruits  of  war  by  the 
mere  threat  of  such  power. 

That  military  jxjwer  must  be  related  to 
what  I  have  caUed  the  costs  of  war.  When  I 
say  that  the  Spvlet  Pact  has  shown  Itself 
not  willing  to  pf  y  the  costs  of  war,  the  state- 
ment perhaps  heeds  further  amplification. 
The  Communis^  leaders  thus  far  have  not 
been  willing  td  pay  what  may  be  called 
the  external  costs  of  war — that  is,  the  price  in 
lives  and  property  destruction  that  would  re- 
sult from  actual  open  combat.  Their  pull- 
back  of  their  mislles  from  Cuba  In  1962  per- 
haps Illustrates!  this  most  vividly.  But  that 
same  experlenct  shows  how  close  they  had 
come  to  mllltarf  conflict,  and  what  risks  to 
the  whole  world  jthey  were  capable  of  creating. 

In  contrast  t<)  their  reluctance  to  pay  the 
external  costs  df  war — a  reluctance  which  I 
must  say  we  welcome — they  have  been  quite 
willing  to  pay  what  may  be  called  the  in- 
ternal costs  of  mUltary  power — the  increased 
defense  budgets  the  high  levels  of  personnel 
manning,  the  [constant  modernization  of 
equipment,  ana  more  and  more  intensive 
training — despltie  the  heavy  burdens  on  their 
economy   and   t^elr   people   that  result. 

For  example,  fearller  this  year  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  of  tie  United  States,  Mr.  Melvln 
Laird,  pwlnted  out  that  the  Soviets  were  out- 
spending  the  tJnlted  States  for  strategic 
weapons  systen)s,  both  defensively  and  of- 
fensively. For  defensive  strategic  weapons 
systems,  it  wa^  estimated  that  the  Soviets 
spend  approxlnjately  $4  for  every  81  spent 
by  the  United  $tate8.  For  offensive  strategic 
weapons  system^  the  increased  si>endlng  was 
at  a  rate  of  $3  tp  $2.  But  a  dollar  comparison 
does  not  tell  tfce  entire  story.  In  terms  of 
national  priorities,  the  Russian  effort  is  really 
much  greater,  sttice  its  gross  national  product 
is  but  one-half  iof  that  of  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Lai*d  went  on,  "We  must  under- 
stand that  the  Soviet  Union  is  escalating  the 
arms  race  and  [has  done  it  within  the  last 
24  months."       | 

At  the  same  time,  all  the  members  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  ha*e  continued  to  Improve  what 
was  already  a  substantial  conventional  capa- 
bility. This  modernization  of  equipment  and 
expanding  schodules  of  exercises  and  ma- 
neuvers increase  the  Warsaw  Pact  capaoU- 
ity — already  dmmatlcally  demonstrated  In 
August  19M  di|rlng  the  Csech  Invasion — for 


mobilization  and  attack  with  little  or  no 
warning. 

Similarly,  the  rise  of  Soviet  naval  power 
has  been  impressive.  The  Russian  fleet  now 
totals  almost  1600  vessels;  their  submarines 
rapidly  approach  the  400  mark — and  these 
are  essentially  new  ships  equipped  with  the 
best  of  modem  technology.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated, for  example,  that  less  than  one  per- 
cent of  the  ships  of  the  Soviet  combat  fleet 
are  over  twenty  years  old — such  a  low  figure 
obviously  does  not  apply  to  the  combat  ves- 
sels of  the  NATO  navies. 

I  believe  these  hard  facts  illuminate  well 
the  contrast  I  mentioned  earlier,  between 
Soviet  willingness  to  pay  for  the  internal 
costs  of  military  power,  and  their  avoidance 
for  the  i>ast  twenty  years  of  action  In  Exirope 
which  would  have  required  them  to  pay  the 
external  costs  of  war. 

Why  is  this  so?  I  submit  to  you  as  a  prin- 
cipal reason  that  it  is  because  they  have 
been  faced  with  the  deterrent  and  defensive 
capabilities  of  the  military  commands  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  history  does  not  disclose  its  alternatives, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  territory  of  the 
members  of  NATO  has  been  secured,  has  re- 
mained free  from  any  physical  incursions  by 
the  potential  enemy. 

There  is  a  contrary  viewpoint  to  this  idea, 
one  Interesting  in  its  challenge.  A  Soviet  pro- 
fessor has  recently  written,  "There  was  not  a 
single  day  In  those  twenty  years  in  which  the 
NATO  armies  could  say  that  they  could  suc- 
cessfully defend  European  territory  in  a  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Consequently,  a  war 
was  avoided  not  due  to  this  organization's 
efforts.  Rather,  no  one  made  any  attempt 
upon  the  NATO  countries'  territories." 

Yet  In  contrast  to  the  bold  claim  of  un- 
conquerable Soviet  power  Inherent  in  that 
statement,  it  Is  revealing,  I  believe,  that 
even  today  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
avoid  the  external  costs  of  war. 

Why  do  they  do  this?  One  reason  is  surely 
that  as  they  look  out  toward  the  West,  they 
not  only  see  these  NATO  forces  in-being 
which  are  directly  on  line  today,  but  know 
there  are  rank  after  rank  of  other  Allied 
forces  and  other  resources  which  can  be 
called  into  action  tomorrow.  They  must  con- 
sider the  potential  of  all  these  forces.  It  is 
the  rank  after  rank  of  in-being  forces,  re- 
inforcements and  reserves  that  makes  our 
deterrent  posture  credible.  Despite  the  un- 
doubted damage  an  enemy  could  inflict,  he 
would  know  that  linked  to  the  direct  Allied 
defenses,  in  a  doctrine  based  u{>on  a  flexi- 
ble and  balanced  range  of  appropriate  re- 
sponses, are  weapons  of  tremendous  de- 
structive power  ready  to  be  employed 
against  him  if  required.  It  is  this  rank 
upon  rank  of  forces  and  weapons  that  will 
enable  us  to  make  aggressive  attack  costly 
and  unsuccessful  to  Its  initiator,  whatever 
its  form  and  scale.  When  the  question  is 
asked  why  war  has  been  avoided,  this  fact 
I  believe  gives  the  strongest  clue  to  the 
answer. 

How  likely  is  the  Soviet  Union  to  continue 
to  avoid  these  external  costs  in  the  future? 
Undoubtedly  the  answer  lies  largely  in  the 
strength  and  resolve  of  our  nations  and 
their  governments.  Deterrence  cannot  b« 
maintained  without  the  presence  of  tangi- 
ble, concrete  capabilities. 

In-being  forces  must  be  capable  of  re- 
acting immediately  to  any  emergency.  To 
do  so,  they  must  be  modernly  equipped, 
fully  manned,  well  trained,  and  properly 
deployed.  Reinforcing  forces  must  be  made 
available  Immediately  to  assist  Allied  units 
which  may  be  facing  an  initial  assault.  Be- 
hind them,  reserve  forces  must  be  the  prod- 
uct of  a  functioning  and  responsive  mobil- 
ization system  that  provides  results  in 
weeks,  not  in  months.  These  units,  too,  re- 
quire proper  levels  of  manning,  training, 
and  equipment. 

To  sum  up.  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
threat    to    the   West    has   somehow    disap- 


peared. If  the  member  nations  of  Alliance 
were  to  be  divided  from  one  another:  if  we 
were  to  reduce  our  military  strength  uni- 
laterally; 11  our  nations  were  to  open  them- 
selves to  political  and  military  pressures 
In  situations  that  would  weaken  their  re- 
solve— then  opportunity  might  be  given  to 
the  Soviets  to  gain  the  fruits  of  war.  with- 
out the  costs  of  war.  By  our  determination 
to  remain  free  and  by  the  steadfastness  of 
our  efforts  toward  this  purpose,  we  can  pre- 
vent such  divisions,  stop  such  reductions, 
and  unite  ourselves  in  the  face  of  such  pres- 
sures. 

Thus  prepared,  the  Atlantic  Community 
wlU  be  in  position  to  welcome  any  valid 
stef>s  the  Soviets  show  themselves  ready  to 
take  to  remove  or  reduce  the  causes  of 
tension  and,  specifically  to  reduce  the  mili- 
tary threat  to  the  secvtrtty  of  the  Atlantic 
nations. 

We  have  been  talking  about  war.  Its  pre- 
vention and  the  Communist  threat.  I  should 
now  like  to  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the 
fruits  of  peace  and  the  costs  of  peace  with- 
in our  own  Alliance. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  gains  that  have 
been  made  over  the  NATO  years. 

First,  of  course,  peace  Itself.  This  is  per- 
bap>8  best  encapsuled  by  recalling  that  on 
the  Anniversary  of  the  Signing  of  the  Treaty 
in  April  of  this  year,  the  French  Associa- 
tion for  the  Atlantic  Community  took  out 
advertisements  in  most  of  the  newspapers 
of  France.  This  ad  feattu^d  the  insert  pho- 
tographs of  fifteen  yo\mg  people,  one  from 
each  nation  of  the  Alliance.  The  caption  was 
quite  simple  and  to  the  point,  "lis  ont  20 
ans,  lis  ont  grandl  en  paix." 

Second,  the  restoration  of  confidence 
among  the  pyeoples  of  Western  Erirope.  I 
worked  with  General  Elsenhower  during  the 
early  days  of  the  Alliance  and  I  recall  that 
he  wrote  at  one  time  that  there  "was 
sertovis  question  as  to  the  state  of  public 
morale"  in  Europe.  Yet,  Just  a  year  after 
SHAPE  had  been  founded  he  was  able  to 
write,  "As  months  have  passed,  confidence 
has  grown  throughout  the  NATO  community 
from  the  existence  of  greater  and  more  ef- 
fective forces  and  an  organization  to  direct 
and  support  them."  One  could  literally  sense 
the  rising  tide  of  that  feeling  of  confidence, 
as  contribution  grew  on  contribution,  and 
the  Alliance  became  progressively  stronger 
militarily. 

Third,  the  solidarity  that  exists  among 
the  members  of  the  Alliance.  I  oonsldef 
this  an  objective  and  an  achievement  that 
belong  in  equal  rank  with  our  missions  of 
deterrence  and  defense.  During  the  past 
twenty  years  our  nations  have  risen  above 
the  divisions  that  beset  them  In  the  past; 
they  have  worked  with  one  another,  not 
against  one  another.  By  uniting  their  col- 
lective effcH"ts  for  the  mutual  defense  they 
have  provided  a  shield  of  sectirity  that  has 
kept  them  free  and  Independent,  shunning 
the  kinds  of  conflicts  that  in  the  past  have 
pitted  them  against  each  other  with  devas- 
tating and  destruotlve  result. 

Fourth,  the  Increased  availability  of  ma- 
terial goods  and  the  leisure  time  in  which 
to  enjoy  them.  This  has  come  about  throtigh 
the  hard  work  and  imaginative  efforts  of 
our  peoples  and  we  can  all  take  pride  in  what 
has  been  accomplished.  But  It  mast  be  re- 
membered that  this  has  occurred  because 
there  has  been  no  outside  Interference;  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  climate  of  security, 
not  fear,  in  our  lands. 

All  these  accomplishments  of  peace,  all 
the  freedom  that  exists,  all  these  achieve- 
ments have  been  made  because  our  nations 
have  enjoyed  a  high  level  of  security  against 
external  preosvu-es. 

Now,   what   about   the   costs   of   peace? 

These  have  been  borne  for  twenty  years. 
Why  has  this  been  so? 

Because  for  the  past  twenty  years  there 
has  been  no  end  to  the  threat  of  aggres- 
sion. Whenever  it  has  seemed  to  lessen,  there 
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'  T-  nA  faith"  and  "quibbling."  The  unedlfylng  spec- 
have  always  come  sharp  reminders  of  the  Vietnam,"  written  by  Mr.  Tomisena  ^^  ^^^  American  President  chivying 
have  always  come  "     H^  _  ,__    »„„*^„      Hoopes.  This  is  one  of  the  most  percep-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  location  for  the  talks  after  having 

tive  and  well-written  articles  that  has  ^^^^^  t^e  world  several  dozen  times  that  he 

come  to  my  attention.  I  ask  unanimous 


Have      ai-waya     w»*»w.     w*-— -  ^ . 

true  nature  of  the  threat  we  face— history 
recalls  the  episodes  of  Poznan,  of  Hungary, 
of  Czechoslovakia. 
These  costs  are  being  t»ome  today;  Why  is 

this  so?  X     *    *„ 

Because  the  threat  remains  potent  to- 
day Just  as  it  was  when  the  treaty  was 
orl^nally  signed.  I  have  already  discussed 
the  military  capabilities  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
and  some  of  the  increases  in  those  capabili- 
ties We  have  seen  a  readiness  to  move 
against  weak  neighbors,  to  hold  nations  in 
subjection,  and  there  are  examples  in  plenty 
of  continuing  attempts  at  subversion.  Infil- 
tration, and  extension  of  the  Oonununist 
hegemony. 

Will  the  costs  of  peace  be  borne  tomor- 
row? This  is  the  question  that  parUaments 
and  congresses,  peoples  and  nations  must 
answer.  Deeply  Involved,  as  all  our  coimtrtes 
are.  In  domestic  and  social  problems,  we 
must  nevertheless  remind  ourselves  of  the 
basic  problem  of  a  free  existence— how  much 
would  a  nation  gain  by  solving  Its  do- 
mestic problems,  if  It  were  at  the  same 
time  to  lose  Its  freedom? 

Simply  stated,  if  the  Alliance  Is  to  avoid 
having  to  meet  the  terrible  costs  of  war, 
then  it  must  pay  the  much  more  modest 
costs  for  peace.  NATO  represents  an  enor- 
mous net  "plus"  to  every  member  nation, 
when  its  costs  In  resources  are  weighed 
against  its  benefits  in  peace  and  security. 
To  preserve  that  net  "plus."  what  Is  needed 
is  not  an  attitude  of  doing  less,  but  one  of 
doing  more. 

Manning  levels  of  both  active  and  reserve 
units  need  to  be  corrected.  Stockage  levels 
need  to  be  built  up  to  the  proper  standards. 
The  availability  of  in-being  forces  should 
be  improved.  Conscription  periods  and  con- 
sequent refresher  training  time  should  be 
increased.  Reception  and  reinforcement 
capabilities  should  be  expanded.  These  are 
concrete,  meaningful,  valid  steps. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  present  a  shop- 
ping list  here — the  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative improvements  needed  for  Allied  Com- 
mand Europe  have  been  presented  to  the 
higher  military  and  political  authorities  of 
the  Alliance  through  the  proper  channels. 
But  it  Is  my  intention  to  recommend  to 
you,  and  through  you  to  the  nations  you 
represent,  that  the  necessary  steps  be  taken 
to  ensure  that  the  mlUfcary  capabilities  of 
the  Alliance  are  kept  at  the  level  necessary 
for  VIS  to  carry  out  the  defense  missions  as- 
signed It  is  perhaps  obvious,  but  always 
timely  to  recall  that  we  of  the  military 
commands  can  only  provide  the  Alliance  with 
that  degree  of  defense  that  your  constituents 
are  wiUlng  to  pay  for. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  there 
is  a  kind  of  relativity  at  work  in  matters  of 
this  kind.  In  a  very  literal  sense,  the  meas- 
ure of  our  dedication  and  determination  to 
remain  free  is  what  we  are  willing  to  give 
up,  or  to  pay.  for  this  purpose.  This  U  as 
true  of  a  nation,  or  a  government,  as  it  Is  of 
an  individual. 

I  believe  my  presentation  this  afternoon 
can  be  quite  quickly  summarized  by  saying 
that. 

NATO  seeks  no  fruits  of  war. 
But   if   it  Is   to  avoid   the  costs  of   war. 
If  it  is  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace. 
Then  it  must  pay  for  the  costs  of  peace. 
As  long  as  those  costs  are  paid,  the  Inte- 
grated military  structure  can  carry  out  Its 
missions  of  deterrence  and  defense  and  make 
its  continuing  contribution  to  the  solidarity 
of  the  Alliance. 
Thank  you. 


OUR  ONLY  OUT  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  of  November  2  contains 
an  article  entitled  "Our  Only  Out  In 


consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OuB  Only  Out  in  Vietnam 
(By  Townsend  Hoopes) 
(Note.— Hoopes   served    In   the   Pentagon 
from  January,  1966.  to  last  February,  first  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs  and  then  as 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  The  fol- 
lowing  is   excerpted   from   the   epilogue   to 
his  new  book  "The  Limits  of  Intervention, 
published  by  David  McKay  Co.,  and  Is  re- 
printed by  arrangement  with  David  McKay 
Co    Inc   ©  1969  by  Townsend  Hoopes.) 

in  the  final  10  months  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration—from April  1,  1968,  to  Jan.  20. 
1969_the  Vietnam  policy  struggle  between 
rival  coalitions  within  the  U.S.  government 
continued  almost  unabated,  even  thotigh  the 
decisions  of  March  31,  had  they  been  ap- 
plied by  a  President  who  meant  what  he  said, 
ought  to  have  resolved  it  In  favor  of  the 
moderates.  As  it  was,  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  promptly  endorsed  the  decisions 
did  put  new  limits  on  the  debate. 

To  Washington's  surprise,  North  Vietnam 
responded  quickly  and  affirmatively  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  new  call  for  negotiations,  ac- 
cepting the  half  loaf  of  a  partial  bombing 
halt  as  an  adequate  basis  for  preliminary 
talks  while  adding  the  significant  caveat  that 
the  initial  meeting  could  have  only  one  pur- 
pose—to determine  how  and  when  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  was  to  be  totally 
stopped  Because  Hanoi's  acceptance  Included 
the  essential  element  of  face-to-face  con- 
tacts, the  administration  was  hardly  in  a  po- 
sition to  refuse,  and  so  had  to  take  the 
caveat  as  well. 

But  there  was  immediate  evidence  of  con- 
fusion and  thinly  veiled  discord  Inside  the 
admlnistraton.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
and  Presdential  Assistant  Walt  Rostow  tried 
to  slow  down  and,  if  possible,  avoid  altogeth- 
er the  kind  of  Initial  talks  proposed  by 
North  Vietnam.  Rusk,  who  was  in  New  Zea- 
land attending  a  closed  meeting  of  SEATO 
foreign  ministers  at  the  time  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech,  reportedly  told  his  colleagues 
that  neither  the  neutralization  of  Vietnam 
nor  a  coalition  government  was  a  workable 
solution.  Returning  promptly  to  Washing- 
ton he  lost  no  time  In  making  evident  his 
general  distaste  for  the  enterprise,  empha- 
sizing the  limited  purpose  of  the  talks  and 
denigrating  the  possibility  of  a  total  bomb- 
ing halt. 

MUSICAL   CBAIHS 

On  April  3.  the  United  States  had  offered 
Geneva  as  the  site  for  initial  talks.  North 
Vietnam  in  its  response,  had  proposed  the 
Cambodian  capital  of  Phnom  Penh.  Although 
the  President  had  repeatedly  said  he  would 
"meet  anywhere,  at  any  time"— most  recently 
in  his  speech  of  March  31— the  administra- 
tion quickly  refused  Hanoi's  proposal. 

On  April  9,  the  United  States  proposed 
Vientiane.  Rangoon.  Djakarta  and  New  Delhi. 
On  April  11,  Hanoi  proposed  Warsaw,  which 
had  been  the  site  of  desultory  but  undis- 
turbed U  S.-Chinese  diplomatic  exchanges  for 
a  number  of  years.  This,  too,  the  Administra- 
tion refused.  When  Hanoi  reiterated  its  pref- 
erence for  Warsaw  and  lobbied  in  the  world 
press.  Washington  thereupon  trotted  out  a 
further  counterproposal  consisting  of  an 
additional  10  cities:  Colombo.  Tokyo,  Kabul, 
Katmandu.  Rawalpindi.  Kuala  Lumpur. 
Rome.  Brussels,  Helsinki  and  Vienna.  On 
May  3    North  Vietnam  proposed  Paris. 

By  this  time,  the  matter  had  become  a 
travesty,  with  the  American  and  foreign  prew 
charging    the   U.S.    government    with    "bad 


set  no  conditions  on  the  time  and  place  of 
negotiations  was  painful  in  Defense  Secre- 
tary Clark  Clifford's  memory. 

He  had  opposed  Phnom  Penh  on  the 
grounds  that  it  afforded  Inadequate  com- 
munications facilities,  but  he  saw  no  objec- 
tion to  Warsaw  and  told  the  President  so. 
When  Paris  was  finally  agreed  upon,  the 
President  took  credit  for  it  and  lectured 
Clifford  as  follows:  "You've  got  to  stand  up 
to  the  Communists  and  not  give  in  even  on 
minor  points:  that's  how  we  got  Paris.  You 
wanted  to  give  them  Warsaw,  etc."  Clifford 
got  that  LBJ  speech  at  least  ten  times,  but 
declined  to  respond  because  the  issue  seemed 
to  him  de  viiniTnus. 

ThU  fight  over  where  to  talk  was  merely 
the  opening  skirmish  in  the  renewed  conflict 
between  the  opposed  coalitions  within  the 
administration.  The  President's  speech  had 
brought  momentary  harmony  based,  it  was 
apparent  in  retrospect,  on  the  assumption 
of  the  hard-liners  that  Hanoi  would  give  a 
negative  resxwnse,  thus  creating  a  situation 
In  which  all  Issues  dealt  with  In  the  reap- 
praisal could  be  reopened. 

Emerging  from  a  Senate  committee  hear- 
ing in  mid-April,  Rusk  said  he  had  seen  "no 
evidence  of  restraint"  by  the  other  side  and 
emphasized  that  infiltration  was  continuing 
"perhaps  at  an  Increasing  rate."  Gen.  Max- 
well Taylor  was  soon  sending  "Innumerable 
memoranda"  to  the  President  telling  him 
how  serious  were  the  military  consequences 
of  the  partial  bombing  halt.  Rostow  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  taking  a  similar 
line. 

In  early  June,  when  enemy  rockets  were 
falling  again  on  Saigon.  Ambassador  Ells- 
worth Bunker  urged  retaliatory  bombing  at- 
tacks on  Hanoi.  On  the  other  side.  Clifford  in 
Washington  and  Averell  Harriman  and  Cyrus 
Vance  in  Paris  pressed  hard  for  a  total  bomb- 
ing halt  and  thus  a  beginning  of  substan- 
tive talks. 

The  hard-Uners  were  soon  arguing  that 
Hanoi's  affirmative  response  showed  that 
North  Vietnam  was  all  but  beaten:  that  Its 
coming  to  Paris  reflected  the  crushing  mili- 
tary defeats  administered  by  American  fire- 
power in  the  post-Tet  period.  With  a  little 
more  delay  and  stonewalling,  so  the  argu- 
ment ran,  and  with  steady  mlUtary  pressure, 
the  United  States  could  soon  have  Hanoi 
over  barrel  and  could  thxis  negotiate  on  far 
more  favorable  terms. 

That  the  renewal  of  these  discredited  ar- 
guments had  any  force  at  all  was  attribu- 
table to  the  fact  that  the  President  him- 
self remained  instinctively  disposed  toward 
military  victory  and  opposed  to  compromise. 
In  March,  he  had  been  reluctantly  persuaded 
of  the  need  to  take  dramatic  steps  toward 
de-escalation  and  disengagement  by  the 
arguments  of  Clifford.  Dean  Acheson  and 
others  and  by  the  Irresistible  pressure  of 
events.  In  April  and  May,  it  was  clear  that 
hlfi  conversion  had  been,  at  most,  Intel- 
lecttial  but  never  visceral:  his  continued 
susceptibility  to  hard-Une  arguments  dur- 
ing the  spring,  summer  and  fall  amounted  to 
serious  backsliding  from  the  major  impli- 
cations of  the  March  31  decisions  and  pro- 
duced an  official  U.S.  posture  of  acute  amblv- 

He  understood  that  domestic  political  re- 
alities would  not  sustain  a  policy  of  renewed 
escalation  of  the  bombing  or  any  significant 
reinforcement  of  U.S.  ground  troops,  but  he 
remained  receptive  to  the  idea  that  the  ene- 
my could  be  worn  down  by  sustained  mili- 
tary pressure  even  within  the  newly  estab- 
lished limits  on  resources. 

The  Johnson  administration  th\is  never  ac- 
quired the  necessary  unity  to  redefine  the 
US  political  objective  In  Vietnam  in  the 
context  of  the  post-Tet  realities.  Until  Oc- 
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tober,  when  Clifford.  Harrlman  and  Vance 
succeeded  In  bringing  off  a  total  bombing 
halt,  the  bombtng  effort  was  not  really  cur- 
tailed but  onl;  geographically  rearranged; 
statistically,  thVe  was  an  Intensification.  On 
the  ground,  Geu.  Crelghton  Abrams  made  a 
number  of  sensible  adjustments.  Including  a 
greater  emphads  on  protecting  the  popu- 
lated areas  and  undertaking  fewer  cavalier 
sallies  to  the  utilnhablted  borderlands.  But 
these  changes  Ijardly  constituted  a  dramatic 
new  strategy  Horn  of  the  Icnowledge  that 
search-and-destiroy  had  failed.  They  re- 
flected primarily  the  fact  that  additional 
forces  coiild  n4  longer  be  obtained  merely 
by  telephoning '  the  White  House. 

A    tELTJCTANT    HALT 

The  President  told  Clifford  In  the  autumn 
that  his  primary  purpose  was  now  to  leave 
his  successor  wljth  "the  best  possible  military 
posture  In  Vietnam."  Clifford  argued  that, 
for  the  sake  of  the  President's  ultimate 
standing  beforel  the  bar  of  history,  he  ought 
to  want  something  much  broader  and  more 
positive,  namely,  to  leave  his  successor  "an 
ongoing,  substaptlve  negotiation  firmly  com- 
mitted to  endlitg  the  war  and  reducing  the 
American  Involvement  In  Vietnam." 

The  President  was  finally  willing  to  accept 
a  totarBomblni^halt  In  late  October,  but  in 
ITovemTSsr  and  pecember  he  was  still  listen- 
ing to  the  slr^  song  of  those  who  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  prospect  of  resolving  the 
conflict  by  military  pressure.  He  was  listen- 
ing despite  evlqence  that  the  enemy's  deter- 
mination to  fifht  seemed  vmlmpalred  and 
that  his  capacity  to  regenerate  his  forces 
remained  slgnlflcant. 

As  the  Administration  left  office,  therefore, 
ambivalence  remained  at  the  very  heart  of 
Its  Vietnam  policy.  Were  we  In  Paris  to  ne- 
gotiate a  poUtldal  compromise  on  the  clearly 
accepted  premise  that  military  victory  was 
Infeaslble?  Or  [were  we  there  to  stonewall 
Hanoi  In  the  belief  that,  given  enough  time, 
we  could  grind]  out  something  resembling  a 
military  victory  In  South  Vietnam  and  thus 
avoid  the  dangers,  and  the  further  affronts 
to  our  prestlgej  that  would  attend  a  com- 
promise political  settlement?  There  were  no 
clear  answers  t©  these  questions. 

At  this  wrltlig  (early  August.  1969).  the 
answers  to  the^  questions  are  only  a  little 
clearer.  President  Nixon  Is  on  record  as  be- 
lieving there  can  be  no  military  solution,  but 
large  murky  patches  remain  on  the  fabric  of 
American  poUcj  In  Vietnam.  Perhaps  under- 
standably. Mr.  "Wlxon  has  Insisted  on  going 
through  the  wide  painful  learning  process 
at  first  hand:  in  any  event,  he  has  thus  far 
declined  to  come  down  firmly  on  a  clear-cut 
course  of  actio*  and  has  maneuvered  skill- 
fully, yet  with  increasing  evidence  of  Im- 
provisation, to  avoid  a  fateful  choice. 

The  choice,  b^lcally.  is  between  trying  yet 
again  to  strengthen  and  salvage  the  Thleu 
regime  for  the  j  sake  of  a  gradual,  far  from 
complete  but  hppefuUy  honorable  American 
disengagement  from  a  war  that  might.  In 
such  clrcumstapces,  continue  for  years  to 
come;  and  castiig  that  government  aside  for 
the  sake  of  a  fairly  quick,  probably  unpalata- 
ble political  settlement  which  would,  how- 
ever, permit — indeed  require — the  prompt 
and  complete  withdrawal  of  American  forces. 
The  Nixon  administration  has  not  yet  bitten 
the  bullet:  in  fltct,  It  seems  to  be  pursuing  a 
deliberately  hadged  p>ollcy  of  carrot  and 
stick.  I 

The  carrot  elements  are  embodied  In  the 
formal  U-S.  proposal  of  May  14  that  the 
"major  portlon'l  of  all  foreign  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  be  withdrawn  within  12  months: 
the  remaining  "non-South  Vietnamese 
forces"  would  thereafter  retire  to  base  areas, 
thereby  creatlilg  a  de  facto  cease-fire  and 
setting  the  sta^e  for  Internationally  super- 
vised elections.' The  stick  elements  are  em- 
bodied In  a  supposedly  tough  alternative 
aimed  at  threatening  the  enemy  with  the 
grim  prospect  df  Interminable  war  through  a 
combination    df    strengthening    the    South 


Vietnamese  army  and  withdrawing  enoxigb 
VS.  forces  to  assure  that  American  public 
opinion  will  support  the  continued  jjarticlpa- 
tlon  of  the  remainder  for  an  Indefinite  pe- 
riod. This  alternative  la  known  as  "Vletnam- 
Izatlon." 

The  Nlson  administration  appears  to  be 
experimenting  with  various  combinations  of 
carrot  and  stick — tabling  presumably  gen- 
erous offers  In  Paris  while  exerting  "maxi- 
mum military  pressure"  In  South  Vietnam  In 
an  effort  to  enlarge  the  area  of  Saigon's  con- 
trol before  the  onset  of  significant  U.S.  force 
withdrawals. 

The  result  thtis  far  Is  continued  stalemate 
In  Vietnam  and  deepening  deadlock  In  Paris. 
Such  a  result  should  not  be  surprising,  for, 
unfortunately,  this  approach  confronts  the 
fiindamental  weakness  of  the  U.S.  bargain- 
ing position  at  this  stage  of  the  war. 

WAmNO  T7S  OBT 

The  Nixon  offer  of  mutual  withdrawal  plus 
elections  may  indeed  be  generous  by  past 
standards,  but  It  depends  for  success  on  re- 
ciprocal action  by  Hanoi.  But  Hanoi  gives 
no  Indication  that  It  feels  the  need  to  make 
significant  concessions  (like  promising  to 
withdraw  Its  forces)  In  order  to  achieve 
large-scale  n.S.  troop  withdrawals  or  avoid 
resumption  of  the  bombing  agaln&t  North 
Vietnam. 

This  position  Is  no  doubt  based  on  Hanoi's 
quite  accurate  assessment  that,  nearly  18 
months  after  Lyndon  Johnson's  proclaimed 
de-escalation.  American  public  opinion  more 
than  ever  favors  and  expects  a  liquidation 
of  the  U.S.  war  effort  (I  would  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  American  people  have  Just 
about  written  off  this  war).  The  evidence 
strongly  suggests  that  Hanoi  Is  not  going  to 
reciprocate  but  intends  simply  to  wait  us 
out. 

The  alternative  of  "Vletnamlzatlon"  suf- 
fers from  similar  frailties,  for  in  truth  Its 
viability  as  a  threat  to  the  enemy  depends 
far  less  on  augmented  material  support  for 
Saigon's  army  than  on  the  long-term  reten- 
tion of  slgnl^cant  U.S.  combat  power  (air 
and  ground).  Effective  "Vletnamlzatlon" 
would  probably  pose  a  genuinely  bleak  pros- 
pect for  the  enemy  notwithstanding  his  de- 
termination to  return,  if  necessary,  to  a 
strategy  of  low-level,  protracted  guerrilla 
war. 

Here  again,  however,  the  political  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States  palpably  deprives 
this  Nixon  alternative  of  any  real  credibility. 
Those  who  still  cling  to  the  hope  of  vindicat- 
ing the  strategy  of  vlctory-through-attrltlon 
have  of  course  warmed  to  the  concept  of 
"Vletnamlzatlon,"  but  they  have  assumed  It 
wovUd  Involve  a  very  gradual  and  carefully 
calibrated  U.S.  withdrawal — say,  50,000  men 
per  year.  Such  an  assvimptlon  seems,  how- 
ever, to  stand  on  a  gross  misreading  of 
domestic  political  feasibilities,  as  President 
Nixon  himself  has  now  substantially  con- 
ceded. 

In  his  press  conference  of  June  19,  when 
asked  what  he  thought  of  Clark  Clifford's 
prop>osal  to  bring  home  100,000  troops  in 
1969  and  all  of  the  remaining  combat  ground 
forces  by  the  end  of  1970,  he  expressed  the 
"hope"  that  his  administration  could  beat 
the  Clifford  schedule. 

The  reply,  whether  deliberate  or  ac- 
cidental, sowed  consternation  in  Saigon  and 
among  the  supporters  of  "Vletnamlzatlon" 
at  home,  for  It  seemed  to  make  the  real 
situation  crystal  clear  to  Hanoi.  It  has  pro- 
duced stiffened  North  Vietnamese  Intransi- 
gence In  Paris  and  a  protected  lull  on  the 
battlefield — a  lull  rather  openly  designed  to 
Induce  larger  and  faster  U.S.  troop  with- 
drawals and  thus  to  deprive  Mr.  Nixon's 
"tough"  alternative  of  Its  credibility. 

At  this  writing,  then,  the  United  States 
remains  in  a  tenuous  position;  its  strategy 
has  not  succeeded,  but  the  national  lead- 
ership has  thus  far  refused  to  accept  either 
the  consequence  of  failure  (which  is  defeat 


in  some  degree)  or  the  need  to  devise  a  new 
strategy  for  carrying  on  the  war.  It  la  very 
late  in  the  day — much  too  late — to  try  a 
new  and  different  military  strategy.  But  even 
If  It  were  not,  "Vletnamlzatlon"  would  seem 
an  unpromising  horse  to  bet  on. 

For,  so  far  as  one  can  tell,  such  a  strategy 
would  Involve  essentially  more  of  the  same: 
further  enlargement  of  the  already  too  large 
and  ciimt>er8ome  South  Vietnamese  a,rmy, 
organized  In  conventional  formations, 
heavily  armed  with  artillery,  equipped  with 
hellcoptersr  supported  by  large-scale  U.S. 
tactical  air  power  and  sent  out  to  vindicate 
the  Westmoreland  doctrine.  The  painful 
trials  and  frustrations  of  Vietnam  have, 
momentarily  at  least,  exhausted  the  Intel- 
lectual capital  of  our  military  leaders  and 
brought  American  military  doctrine  to  a 
conceptual  Impasse.  So  we  limp  along.  Ml- 
cawber-Uke,  hoping  for  something  to  turn  up 
In  Paris  or  Saigon. 

A   RISKT  COtTRSE 

Beyond  the  Immediate  tsictlcal  weaknesses 
of  the  Nixon  administration's  apparent  pos- 
ture, there  are,  I  believe,  inherent  dangers 
m  a  policy  of  substantial,  but  less  than  total, 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  Such  a  policy  was 
perhaps  seriously  proposed  for  the  first  time 
by  McGeorge  Bundy  In  October,  1968.  More 
recently,  Clark  Clifford  argued  for  It  In  the 
July,  1969,  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Bundy  argued  that  a  withdrawal  down  to 
about  100,000  men  was  now  possible  without 
the  need  to  lose  "what  has  been  gained  In 
the  strategic  sense."  Clifford  argued  that 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  combat  ground  forces 
by  the  end  of  1970  would  "be  consistent  with 
continued  overall  military  strength";  indeed, 
he  thought  it  might  confront  Hanoi  with  the 
painful  possibility  that  Saigon  could  "with 
continued  but  reduced  American  support, 
prove  able  to  stand  off  the  Communist 
forces." 

Yet  the  Idea  that  the  United  States  can 
resolve  its  difficulties  In  Vietnam  through 
the  progressive,  but  still  partial,  unilateral 
withdrawal  of  its  forces  rests  on  two  crucial 
assumptions:  (1)  either  Saigon  can  really 
supply  substitute  power  equal  to  that  of 
the  departing  U.S.  forces  or  (2)  the  present 
and  future  situation  In  South  Vietnam  can 
be  managed  at  a  lower  level  of  aggregate 
Allied  power  than  has  been  required  in  the 
past. 

Clifford  has  no  trouble  with  the  second  as- 
sumption, arguing  cogently  that  present  Al- 
lied power  is  excessive  If  the  aim  of  military 
victory  Is  excluded.  Nevertheless  the  two  as- 
sumptions are  in  a  real  sense  Interdepend- 
ent, and  both  are  Inherently  fragile.  The 
first  requires  a  dramatic  Improvement  In 
the  South  Vietnamese  army  that  we  have  not, 
in  fact  seen  over  the  past  seven  years:  the 
second  requires  a  belief  not  only  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  much  weaker  than 
they  have  been  but  also  that  their  weak- 
ness Is  now  a  permanent  condition. 

Should  the  U.S.  government  pursue  a 
covurse  of  partial  withdrawal  in  Vietnam 
while  leading  the  American  pubUc  to  believe 
all  win  end  well,  I  am  afraid  a  number  of 
unpleasant  shocks,  surprises  and  politically 
dangerous  consequences  would  arise  to  con- 
front us.  For  at  best,  such  a  course  is  a  pre- 
scription for  interminable  war;  pa:1;lally  dis- 
guised by  the  declining  level  of  U.S.  particl- 
p)atlon,  it  would  In  fact  require  our  country 
to  sustain  a  continuing  burden  of  war 
casualties  and  heavy  dollar  costs  that  would 
become  explicitly  open-ended  as  we  leveled 
off  our  forces  at  100,000  men  or  thereabouts. 

Sooner  or  later,  and  probably  sooner,  the 
American  people  would  reawaken  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  still  conmiltted  to  the  endless 
support  of  a  group  of  men  in  Saigon  who 
represented  nobody  but  themselves,  preferred 
war  to  the  risks  of  a  political  settlement  and 
could  not  remain  in  power  for  more  than  a 
few  months  without  our  large-scale  presence. 
These    things    are    predictable    because   the 
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Thleu  regime  Is  both  self-serving  and  wholly 
unrepresentative;  Its  strong  antioommunlst 
stance  ( which  our  support  has  both  nurtured 
and  hardened)  bears  little  or  no  relation  to 
the  vaporous,  myth-filled,  unldeologlcal,  vil- 
lage-oriented political  sentiments  of  the  vast 
majority  of  people  who  inhabit  the  noncoun- 
try  of  South  Vietnam. 

At  worst,  the  course  of  partial  withdrawal 
would  produce  a  progressive  erosion  of  the 
military  situation  in  Vietnam,  leading  down- 
ward to  a  time  when  we  faced  the  prospect 
of  outright  defeat.  With  U.S.  strength  re- 
duced to  100.000  men,  with  no  corresponding 
enemy  reduction  and  with  no  dramatic  Im- 
provement in  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment and  army,  developments  could  seriously 
threaten  the  safety  of  our  smaller  forces  and 
thus  pose  the  same  hard  question  we  faced 
In  1965 — to  escalate  or  liquidate.  Were  the 
United  States  to  face,  several  months  or  years 
from  now.  the  serious  prospect  of  military  de- 
feat in  Vietnam.  I  believe  that  fact  would 
strain  our  capacity  for  wise  choice  beyond 
the  breaking  point,  and  that  any  decision  in 
such  circumstances  could  only  further  divide 
our  people  and  imperil  our  political  process. 

There  Is,  unfortunately,  an  unbreakable 
Interconnection  between  victory  and  the 
avoidance  of  defeat  In  the  Vietnam  situation. 
You  really  must  have  the  first  In  order  to 
ensure  the  second:  or,  as  others  have  said,  If 
guerrilla  Insurgents  are  not  totally  defeated, 
then  they  win.  If  victory  Is  not  possible,  de- 
feat In  some  degree  (and  by  whatever  name 
you  arrange  to  call  it)  Is  not  avoidable.  A 
concept  of  partial  unilateral  withdrawal  that 
tries  to  have  it  both  ways— to  forswear  victory 
yet  avoid  defeat — is  an  Inherent  contradic- 
tion. It  won't  work. 

FOB  COMPLETE  WITHDBAWAL 

Deliberate  orderly  but  complete  withdrawal 
has  become,  in  my  Judgment,  the  only  prac- 
tical course  open  to  the  United  States  if  we 
are  to  restore  our  foreign  policy  to  coher- 
ence, regain  our  psychological  balance,  alle- 
viate the  deep-seated  strife  in  our  society  and 
reorder  our  national  priorities  in  ways  that 
will  win  the  support  of  a  large  majority  of  our 
own  people.  Vietnam  is  not,  of  course,  the 
only  source  of  division  In  America  today,  but 
It  is  the  most  pervasive  Issue  of  our  discord, 
the  catalytic  agent  that  stimulates  and  mag- 
nifies all  other  Issues.  In  particular,  there  can 
be  no  real  truce  between  the  generations — no 
end  to  the  bitterness  and  alienation  of  even 
the  large  majority  of  our  youth  that  Is 
neither  revolutionary  nor  Irresponsible — 
until  Vietnam  is  terminated. 

A  major  premise  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration's war  effort  was  that  a  vital  U.S.  in- 
terest was  at  stake  In  Vietnam,  requiring  a 
total  and  tireless  commitment  to  cleansing 
that  area  of  Communist  Influence.  That  pre- 
sumption has  now  fallen  of  its  own  weight — 
even  If  one  broadens  the  context  to  Include 
the  argument  that  an  unlimited  commitment 
In  Vietnam,  though  not  vital  per  se,  was 
necessary  to  safeguard  other  vital  U.S.  in- 
terests In  Asia. 

If  we  can  forthrightly  acknowledge  the 
basic,  unpalatable  truth — that  our  interven- 
tion m  1965  was  misconceived,  that  viewed 
through  cold,  clear  eyes  It  could  not  be  Justi- 
fied on  the  grounds  that  a  vital  national  in- 
terest was  at  stake — then  we  can  bite  the 
bullet  In  Vietnam.  We  can  acknowledge  past 
failure  and  the  Inevitability  of  some  degree 
of  defeat. 

We  can  move  to  a  phased,  unilateral  and 
total  withdrawal  of  forces,  not  as  a  means  of 
pretending  we  have  discovered  a  painless  way 
to  achieve  partial  victory  or  even  a  settlement 
consistent  with  our  original  objectives  but  as 
a  means  of  liquidating  an  enterprise  that  Is 
beyond  retrieval  and  a  condition  that  is  pois- 
oning the  bloodstream  of  our  society;  as  a 
means  of  putting  the  Thleu  government  on 
notice  that,  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
months,  our  military  forces  will  no  longer 


be  there;  .as  a  means  of  demonstrating  beyond 
words  that  Saigon  must  either  move  de- 
cisively to  a  settlement  during  the  limited 
time  our  remaining  military  presence  can 
provide  supplementary  leverage  or  else  de- 
cide to  fight  on  alone  without  U.S.  troops 
beside  It.  The  deed  once  done  would.  In  my 
Judgment,  be  accepted  by  American  and 
European  opinion  and  would  be  adjusted  to 
by  Asia  without  serious  repercussions  In 
areas  of  principal  strategic  concern  to  us. 

I  do  not  say  we  should  abruptly  abandon 
the  South  Vietnamese  government;  I  do  say 
we  should  give  it  a  definitive  Indication  of 
our  Intention  to  be  totally  gone  within  a  time 
frame  that  affords  a  reasonable  period  for 
leaders  throughout  South  Vietnamese  society 
to  chart  their  own  course. 

Such  a  U.S.  policy  would  be  extremely  pain- 
ful for  several  strata  of  South  Vietnamese, 
bringing  to  the  surface  the  root  question  of 
whether  they  could  accommodate  to  the  new 
political  uncertainties  or  would  have  to  leave 
the  country.  But  only  such  a  policy  could 
p\ish  the  Thleu  group  to  a  serious  contempla- 
tion of  settlement. 

If  our  course  Is  resolute,  the  chances  are 
fairly  good  that  the  submerged  factions  In 
South  Vietnam  will  come  to  an  accommoda- 
tion or  a  balance  which  will  be  able  to  avoid 
domination  of  a  new  government  by  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.  Almost  certainly, 
there  will  be  major  changes  in  the  social  or- 
der producing  a  different  distribution  of  po- 
litical, economic  and  social  power.  But  Viet- 
namese society,  twisted  and  torn  by  the 
colonial  era,  the  French  Indochina  war.  the 
Diem  period  and  the  Great  American  In- 
fusion, clearly  needs  reorientation  and  self- 
rediscovery.  For  despite  our  massive  economic 
assistance  and  Its  accompanying  rhetoric  of 
revolutionary  development  and  social  change, 
our  presence  and  our  actions  there  have  In 
fact  tended  to  confirm  and  even  to  strength- 
en the  old  order.  But  that  order  cannot  be 
upheld  except  by  external  military  support. 

THE    PRESTIGE    PROBLEM 

A  severe  loss  of  U.S.  prestige  in  Asia  and 
throughout  the  world  Is  frequently  cited  as 
the  compelling  reason  why  we  cannot  with- 
draw unilaterally  from  Vietnam.  It  Is  accord- 
ingly of  central  Importance  to  see  this  prob- 
lem in  perspective,  admitting  that  Americans 
face  a  special  difficulty  here. 

Russia,  Germany,  Japan,  France  and  Brit- 
ain have  all  suffered  terrible  military  fail- 
ures throughout  long  and  checkered  his- 
tories; some  have  barely  managed  to  survive 
the  attendant  domestic  convulsions.  But  the 
United  States,  alone  among  the  powers  of 
consequence  now  on  the  world  scene,  has 
never  known  a  major  defeat.  We  should  be 
able  to  imderstand  that,  In  the  nature  of 
things,  we  could  not  expect  our  record  to  re- 
main permanently  unblemished,  especially 
not  when  our  Involvement  has  i)erv£uled  the 
globe  in  an  era  of  seething  change,  instabili- 
ty and  violence. 

Yet  the  apparent  perfection  of  the  past 
record  is  admittedly  an  obstacle  to  our  tak- 
ing setbacks  In  stride.  Before  World  War  XL, 
a  large  body  of  domestic  opinion  believed  Im- 
pllclty  that  America  was  somehow  morally 
superior,  and  by  this  fact  protected  against 
the  terrible  disasters  that  regtUarly  befell  less 
splendid  and  upright  nations.  We  are,  I  think, 
clearer  today  that  such  attitudes  reflected  the 
Immaturity  and  naivete  of  a  people  not  yet 
fully  Involved  in  the  complexities  of  the 
world;  we  now  understand  that  the  life  his- 
tory of  any  great  inatlon  must  show  over 
time  its  fair  share  of  victories  and  defeats. 

Moreover,  It  Is  an  advantageous  truth  that 
mere  loss  of  prestige  for  a  great  power  is 
always  transient  and  usually  brief.  Many 
times  In  the  past  two  decades,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  suffered  painful  rebuffs — In  the 
Greek  civil  war  In  1947;  at  the  Turkish  straits 
the  same  year;  In  the  Berlin  blockade  of  1948; 
In  the  determined  U.S.-U.N.  response  to  the 
attack  on  South  Korea  of   1950,  which  so 


badly  dlaruixted  StaUn's  calciilatlons,  and 
most  emphatically  In  the  Cuban  missile  crlsla 
of  1962.  Yet  no  one  would  deny  that  the  So- 
viets quickly  recovered  from  each  of  these 
setbacks;  no  one  doubts  that  they  have  sub- 
sequently projected  their  foreign  policies 
with  undiminished  vigor  and  determination. 

PRESTOENTIAL    FACE 

The  point  is,  the  great  powers  quickly 
recover  from  blows  to  their  prestige  alone, 
precisely  because  of  their  power.  When  the 
world  wakes  up  the  next  morning,  the  great 
power  has  not  quit  the  scene.  It  Is  there,  as 
solid  as  yesterday,  and  the  world  must  make 
new  arrangements  to  cope  with  it. 

As  with  the  Soviet  Union,  so  essentially 
with  the  United  States.  We  too  have  had  our 
share — although  a  far  smaller  share — of 
deflations  affecting  otir  prestige  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n,  and  they  have  not  af- 
fected our  fundamental  strengths  In  any 
way.  There  was  the  shooting  down  of  the 
U-2  over  Russia,  the  besieging  of  President 
Eisenhower  by  Tokyo  rioters  and  the  travesty 
at  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

At  the  time  of  that  last  fiasco.  President 
Kennedy  gave  evidence  that  he  understood 
the  limited  requirements  of  U.S.  national 
prestige  and  he  refused  to  Inflate  tiiese  by 
injecting  considerations  of  presidential  face. 
By  quickly  admitting  his  own  error  and  by 
nobly  taking  on  the  full  burden  of  respon- 
sibility, he  enabled  the  country  to  see  the 
incident  in  true  proportion  and  to  bo 
steadied  by  his  candor. 

I  have  no  trouble  in  believing  that,  had 
he  lived,  he  would  have  similarly  cut  off  the 
U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam — possibly  at 
the  time  of  Oen.  Khtmh's  coup  in  January, 
1964,  but  In  any  event  well  below  the  astro- 
nomical level  it  finally  reached.  It  was  the 
country's  tragedy  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
tended  instinctively  to  equate  the  nation's 
prestige  with  his  own,  and  that  his  personal 
needs  were  greater  than  the  objective  re- 
quirements of  the  nation. 

Johnson  was  at  bottom  a  combination  of 
sentimental  patriot  and  gambler  which  led 
him  to  compound  original  mlsjudgmenta 
many  times  over  rather  than  risk  the  loss  of 
prestige  associated  with  an  American  "de- 
feat" In  Vietnam.  Kennedy  was  too  skeptical, 
too  attuned  to  cold  reality  (as  one  admirer 
said,  "too  smart  an  Irish  Mick") .  not  to  have 
foreseen  the  developing  morass.  He  would,  I 
believe,  have  overridden  the  quite  predicta- 
ble military  arguments  and  acted  to  cut  the 
nation's  loss,  accepting  and  absorbing  what- 
ever deflation  was  required  in  terms  of  na- 
tional and  presidential  prestige  and  taking 
such  measures  as  lie  within  the  national 
power  "and  Interest  to  cushion  the  conse- 
quences In  places  like  Thailand,  Korea  and 
Japan. 

This  Is  still  the  road  to  the  recovery  of 
our  lost  sense  of  proportion,  to  the  healing 
of  our  deep  domestic  divisions,  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  wise  and  respected  for- 
eign policy. 

ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND  ON 
PREVENTIVE  DETENTION 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Mr.  President.  In  recent 
months  the  subject  of  pretrial  preventive 
detention  has  received  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  in  Congress.  In 
January  and  February  of  this  year,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
conducted  7  days  of  hearings  on  the 
issue.  The  House  Judiciary  Committee 
has  conducted  4  days  of  hearings  and  has 
scheduled  another  one  for  this  week. 

Of  all  the  many  hundreds  of  pages  of 
testimony  on  preventive  detention,  per- 
haps the  most  succinct  commentary  was 
made  by  an  individual  who  died  71  years 
ago,  Mr.  Lewis  Carroll,  the  author  of 
"Alice  in  Wonderland"  and  "Through 
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the  Looking  Glass."  I  believe  the  Rbcord 
should  reflect  his  observations  on  pre- 
ventive detention ;  therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  excerpt  from 
"Through  the  Looking  Glass"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  Dodgson,  Lewis  CarroU,  book,  p.  223, 

copyright  1931) 

"Thkocgi^  the  Lookino-Glass" 

"What  sort  of  things  do  you  remember 
best?"  Alice  venUured  to  ask. 

"Oh,  things  taat  happened  the  week  after 
next,"  the  Queen  replied  In  a  careless  tone. 
"For  Instance,  npw,"  she  went  on,  sticking  a 
large  piece  of  plaster  on  her  fln^r  as  she 
spoke,  "there's  ^e  King's  Messenger.  He's  In 
prison  now,  belpg  punished:  and  the  trial 
doesn't  even  begin  till  next  Wednesday:  and 
of  course  the  clme  comes  last  of  all." 

"Suppose  he  never  cominlts  the  crime?" 
said  Alice. 

"That  would  be  all  the  better,  wouldn't 
It?"  the  Queen  a»ld,  as  she  bound  the  plaster 
round  her  finger  with  a  bit  of  ribbon. 

Alice  felt  theie  was  no  denying  that.  "Of 
course ,^£> would  be  all  the  better,"  she  said: 
"but  It-Houldn"  be  all  the  better  his  being 
punished?" 

"You're  wrone  there,  at  any  rate,"  said  the 
Queen:    "were  y  >u  ever  punished?" 

"Only  for  fauli  s,"  said  Alice. 

"And  you  we  re  all  the  better  for  it,  I 
know!"  the  Quee  a  said  triumphantly. 

"Yes.  but  then  I  had  done  the  things  I 
was  punished  fcr."  said  Alice:  "that  makes 
all  the  difference  " 

"But  If  you  hadn't  done  them,"  the 
Queen  said,  "ttat  would  have  been  better 
still;  better,  an 3  better,  and  better!"  Her 
voice  went  high  ir  with  each  "better,"  till  It 
got  quite  to  a  squeak  at  last. 

Alice  was  Just  beginning  to  say,  "There's  a 
mistake  somewaere — ,"  when  the  Queen 
began  screamini;,  so  loud  that  she  had  to 
leave  the  senten<  e  unfinished. 


THE  BECpmNING  OF  SALT 

Mr.  SYMTNtlTON.  Mr.  President,  at 
times  an  editorial  is  written  which  ex- 
presses accurately  one's  thinking  on  a 
particular  subjject.  Such  is  the  case  with 
respect  to  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Be- 
ginning of  SALT,"  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

I  ask  unaniiious  consent  that  the  log- 
ical and  constructive  comments  contain- 
ed therein  be  pHnted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  ho  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to 
as  follows 

[From  the  St.  Li)uis  Post  Dispatch,  Oct.  20- 

26,  1969] 

The  BIginninc  or  SALT 
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be  printed  In  the  Record, 


United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
hence  In  Helsinki  comes 
the  world  will  hope  that 
^dlng  the  nuclear  arms  race 
sefore  It  Is  too  late.  No  one 
the  conferences  will  con- 
that  they  are  In  progress 
deterrent  of  sorts. 
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ve  delayed  a  response.  The 
it  Czechoslovakia  In  August 
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wl;h    China.   With   the   recent 
Soviet  talks  this  may  be  on  the 
leaving  Moscow  free  to  turn 
SALT. 


In  the  course  of  time  the  conferences  ought 
to  cover  the  whole  range  of  nuclear  weapon- 
ry— hydrogen  bombs  and  delivery  systems, 
multlwarhead  missiles  (MIRV)  and  antimis- 
sile defense  systems.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  meetings  between  the  two  super- 
powers are  as  important  as  men  have  ever 
proposed.  The  survival  of  the  human  race 
may  be  at  stake,  and  both  sides  are  well 
aware  of  what  is  Involved. 


CONTROL  OP  PORNOGRAPHY 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled,  "Growing 
Public  Outrage  Over  Pornography  Stirs 
Congressional  Response,"  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  Monday,  No- 
vember 3,  1969.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
time  is  long  overdue  for  us  to  take  af- 
firmative action  to  rid  the  mails  of  sala- 
cious and  pornographic  materials  and 
literature,  particularly  that  which  is  di- 
rected to  young  children.  We  now  have 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  proposed 
legislation  dealing  with  this  problem 
which  I  and  a  number  of  other  Senators 
have  cosponsored.  President  Nixon  in  his 
October  11,  1969,  message  on  the  admin- 
istration's legislative  program  has  urged 
us  to  give  high  priority  to  legislation  to 
control  pornography.  I  urge  bipartisan 
action  on  this  most  serious  matter  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(FVom  the  New  York  limes,  Nov.  3,   19691 

Growing  Public  Outrage  Ovtr  Pornography 

Stirs  Congressional  Response 

(By  Donald  Janson) 

Washington. — "The  enclosed  printed  mat- 
ter makes  me  speechless  and  aghast  to  think 
It  can  be  circulated  through  the  mall." 

The  remark,  from  a  doctor  in  Prospect, 
Conn.,  is  from  one  of  thousands  of  letters  re- 
cently added  to  the  bulging  files  of  Congres- 
sional committees  considering  legislation  to 
curb  the  country's  increasingly  aggressive 
pornographers. 

Representative  L.  H.  Fountain,  Democrat 
of  North  Carolina,  testified  before  a  House 
Judiciary  subcommittee  last  week  that  he 
was  receiving  more  mall  from  outraged  con- 
stituents on  the  growth  of  pornography  than 
on  any  subject  in  his  16  years  In  Congress. 

"OUTPOURING    or    FILTH" 

"People  in  my  district  are  furious  and 
can't  understand  why  we  can't  put  a  stop 
to  this  outpouring  of  filth,"  he  said. 

"If  this  Congress  accomplishes  nothing 
else.  It  should  provide  relief  for  the  vast 
majority  of  our  citizens  who  are  demanding 
help  in  ridding  their  homes  of  this  obscen- 
ity," said  Representative  Ed  Foreman,  Re- 
publican of  New  Mexico,  as  he  waved  a  copy 
of  the  newsprint  magazine  Screw,  with  a 
two-page  photograph  of  a  nude  man  and 
woman  on  the  centerfold,  in  front  of  the 
committee. 

A  staff  member  of  a  Senate  Judiciary  sub- 
committee Investigating  pornography  said 
that  subcommittee  members  were  receiving 
more  protests  on  pornography  than  on  the 
Vietnam  war. 

President  Nlxon  noted  In  May,  In  asking 
Congress  for  three  new  laws  to  stop  the 
fiood.  that  "American  homes  are  being  bom- 
barded with  the  largest  volume  of  sex- 
oriented  mall  In  history."  He  reminded  Con- 
gress two  weeks  ago  that  none  of  his  pro- 
posals had  been  passed  and  urged  prompt 
action.  There  is  little  likelihood  that  he  will 
get  it. 

Part  of  the  reason  is  that  Congressmen  are 
BO  eagei  to  testify  at  subcommittee  hearings 


in  person  rather  than  by  submitting  state- 
ments that  additional  hearings  axe  being 
scheduled  to  meet  the  demand.  Since  early 
August,  the  Congressmen  have  been  among 
witnesses  before  two  House  subcommittees. 
Their  interest  Is  directly  related  to  the  spurt 
in  the  volume  of  mail  they  are  receiving  from 
back  home. 

Five  more  Congressmen  testified  last  week. 
They  are  among  176  who  have  Introduced 
more  than  200  antl-obscenlty  bills.  Including 
the  Administration's  proposals. 

HIGH  COURT    GUIDELINES 

Shaping  final  legislation  from  this  tangle 
is  not  expected  xmtll  next  year,  not  just  be- 
cause of  the  stampede  to  get  into  the  act 
but  also  because  of  the  difficult  task  of  meet- 
ing tests  of  constitutionality  required  by  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  of  recent  years. 

Under  Supreme  Court  rulings,  material 
cannot  be  banned  unless  it  panders  to  a 
"prurient  Interest  in  sex,"  affronts  "contem- 
porary community  standards"  and  Is  "utterly 
without  redeeming  social  Importance." 

But  about  50  million  pieces  of  lurid  mate- 
rial are  being  mailed  annually,  including 
millions  of  unsolicited  advertisements  for 
books  and  films.  New  approaches  are  being 
sought  to  keep  this  third-class  mall  from 
reaching  homes  and  offices. 

The  President,  declaring  that  the  Adminis- 
tration had  carefully  studied  "the  legal  ter- 
rain" of  the  problem,  proposed  the  following 
curbs : 

Prohibiting  use  of  the  malls  to  send  to 
minors  "material  dealing  with  a  sexual  sub- 
ject in  a  manner  unsuitable  for  young 
people." 

Barring  use  of  the  malls  or  other  inter- 
state facilities  for  sending  advertising  in- 
tended to  apf>eal  to  a  "prurient  Interest  in 
sex." 

Prohibiting,  as  an  invasion  of  privacy,  use 
of  the  malls  to  send  sexually  oriented  adver- 
tising— even  If  It  is  not  legally  obscene — to 
any  who  says  he  does  not  want  it. 

Protection  specifically  for  minors  has  not 
been  tried  before  on  a  Federal  level.  This  ap- 
proach was  prompted  by  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  last  year  upholding  a  New  York  state 
law  prohibiting  the  sale  to  minors  of  any- 
thing the  law  defined,  using  a  separate  stand- 
ard for  children,  as  obscene  for  minors. 

The  effort  to  bar  "prurient"  advertising 
rests  on  1942  and  1951  Supreme  Court  de- 
slons  that  commercial  advertising  does  not 
have  the  same  constitutional  protection  as 
noncommercial  speech. 

The  Invaslon-of-prlvacy  proposal  would 
complement  a  law  passed  in  1967.  It  allowed 
anyone  who  received  sex-oriented  advertis- 
ing to  cut  off  the  flow  by  listing  his  objection 
with  the  Post  Office. 

But  the  receiver  had  to  Initiate  action 
against  each  publisher  of  smut  who  solicited 
him.  The  new  proposal  would  let  household- 
ers bar  all  such  advertising  from  any  source 
with  a  single  protest  in  advance  of  receiving 
any  smut.  Advertisers  would  have  to  buy  a 
Post  Office  master  list  of  objectors  and  keep 
It  current  or  risk  heavy  fines  and  long  jail 
terms. 

These  measures — the  1967  law  and  the  pro- 
posed expansion — were  inspired  In  large  part 
by  a  1966  Supreme  Court  decision  against 
Ralph  Glnzberg,  holding  that,  whether  or 
not  his  magazine  Eros  was  obscene,  his  man- 
ner of  advertising  it  pandered  to  prurient 
Interests. 

Last  week,  the  Supreme  Court  said  it  would 
rule  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  1967  law. 
The  complementary  proposal  will  probably 
stand  or  fall  on  that  ruling.  Publishers  of 
erotic  wares  contend  that  the  first  law  vio- 
lates their  right  of  free  speech  by  restricting 
distribution  of  ideas. 

The  other  Nlxon  proposals.  If  adopted, 
would  also  face  constitutional  challenges. 

"The  theory  that  the  First  Amendment 
does  not  protect  commercial  advertising  is  a 
very  shaky  one,"  Lawrence  Spelser,  director 
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of  the  Washington  office  of  the  Ame^can 
dvU  Liberties  Union,  testified  before  the 
House  subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations 

"^^e  urged  that  Congress  wait  for  its  C<wi- 
mlsslon  on  Obscenity  and  tomography, 
which  has  been  conducting  studies  since  It 
began  operations  last  year,  to  report  next 
July  on  what  legislation  Is  needed,  how  best 
to  meet  all  constitutional  questions,  how 
pornography  affects  adults  and  minors  and 
whether  It  causes  antisocial  behavior 

But  as  letters  from  indignant  constituents 
pour  in— usually  accompanied  by  choice  ex- 
amples of  eroticism  received  In  the  mail- 
Congressmen  and  other  poUticians  pay  less 
attention  to  cautionary  advice.  ^^^ 

"Where  Is  there  any  freedom  of  speecn 
issue  in  that?"  Representative  Ppreman 
shouted  last  week  waving  his  copy  of  Screw. 
Attorney  General  LouU  J.  L«fkowltz  of 
New  York  wrote  the  subcommittee  that  he 
was  receiving  many  letters  from  parents  who 
"justly  complain"  that  the  contents  of  lurid 
mall  fall  Into  the  hands  of  their  children. 
The  Federal  Government  should  do  more 
to  curb  the  spread  of  unsolicited  smut  mall, 
he  declared.  , 

Each  of  the  Congressmen  who  have  testi- 
fied so  far  agreed.  Most  said  they  did  not 
care  whose  bill  was  adopted  so  long  as  It 
would  stand  the  scrutiny  of  court  review. 


ELECTION  DAY,  1969 
Mr   PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  voters  of  two  gr^t 
States    on    the    results    of    yesterdays 
elections.  ^  ,.^        -^   >„ 

With  Bill  Cahlll's  landshde  wm  m 
New  Jersey,  our  Republican  Party  is  now 
in  control  of  the  statehouses  of  all  the 
large,  northeastern  industrial  States,  it 
is  essentially  in  the  statehouses  where  a 
larger  more  comprehensive  base  must 
be  built  for  our  national  Republican 
Party,  and  we  now  number  32  of  the  50  in 
the  Republican  column. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  voters 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  where 
I  spent  a  large  part  of  my  early  life. 
With  their  election  of  Republican  Lm- 
wood  Holton  to  be  their  next  Governor, 
we  have  certainly  seen  history  m  the 
making.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  two- 
party  system,  which  has  been  growing 
steadily  but  surely  in  Virginia  since  1952, 
is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  Just  two 
short  decades  ago,  it  was  a  difficult  and 
lonely  thing  to  be  a  Republican  in  Vir- 
ginia. What  a  change  a  relatively  few 
short  years  can  make.  Not  only  will  Vir- 
ginia have  a  Republican  Governor  for 
the  first  time  since  Reconstruction  Days 
come  next  January:  in  last  year's  elec- 
tion five  of  Virginia's   10  seats  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  went  to 
the  Republicans. 

My  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  for  their 
choices  on  election  day  1969. 


NEW  OPTIMISM  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  optimism 
inside  Vietnam  has  .seen  a  recent  revival, 
as  reported  in  the  pages  of  the  Wash- 
ing1x)n  Post  in  recent  davs  by  Robert  G. 
Kaiser  in  his  series  entitled  "The  New 
Optimists."  In  two  installments,  Mr. 
Kaiser  reported  on  the  success  of  today's 
pacification  program,  which  his  sources 
were  more  apt  to  attribute  to  the  weak- 
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enlng  position  of  the  Vietcong  in  South 
Vietnam  and  the  relative  Improvement 
of  the  Saigon  Government's  position  in 
the  countryside. 

The  Vietcong's  high-water  mark  was 
reached  in  the  1968  Tet  offensive,  Mr. 
Kaiser  reports,  and  Its  influence  m  the 
countryside  has  been  declining  since.  All 
this  is  not  to  say  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  near  to  what  we  would  call  a  succ^s- 
ful  conclusion  or  a  victory.  What  Mr. 
Kaiser's  "new  optimists"  are  saying  is 
that  things  are  better  and  that  an  m- 
dependent  Saigon  Government  can  pre- 
vaU  with  continued  U.S.  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sec- 
ond and  third  installments  of  Mr. 
Kaiser's  series  from  the  Washington  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  30,  1969] 

THE  New  Optimists— II:  Pacification,  1969 

Style,  Seems  To  Be  Working 

(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 

ViNH  LONG,  South  Vietnam— The  French 

tried  to  "pacify"  Vietnam,  but  they  failed^ 

so  did  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  and  so  have  the  many 

regimes    that    succeeded    Diems^all    with 

eMrmous  American  aid.  One  year  s  progress 

In  pacification  has  become  the  n«'rt  year  s 

disaster  so  often  that  the  whole  Idea  has  an 

unshakably  bad  reputation  with  many  Viet- 

namese.  Many  have  stopped  listening  to  the 

This  year's  progress  has  a  new  set  of  pro- 
moters, a  group  of  new  oP^'^^t^^l^^.l"^; 
me  many  former  pessimists— who  beUeve 
thit  the  Vietcong's  revolution  In  South  Viet- 
nam may  have  been  defeated. 

The  impending  defeat  of  the  local  Viet- 
cong, which  many  Americans  now  claim  to 
for^ee.  Is  usually  not  attributed  to  the  spe- 
cific successes  of  current  PaclAcatlon  pro 
grams.  Many  believe  that  the  pacification 
^grams  have  worked  tWs  year  primarily 
because  the  Vietcong  have  lost  the  ability 
(or  the  will)  to  fight  back.  f„,,«i  kp- 

In  the  past  pacification  always  failed  be- 
cause the  National  Liberation  Front  (or  the 
Vietmlnh  before  it)  eventually  Proved  strong- 
er than  the  regime  In  Saigon.  Now  the  new 
optimists  are  predlcting-privately.  and  not 
for  attrlbutlon-that  the  Vietcong  will  not 
be  able  to  come  back,  at  least  for  many  years^ 
and  never  If  the  government  can  consolidate 
Its  apparent  new  strength.  ^     .      >,  ^y.^ 

.flSerlcan  officials  have  talked  about  the 
demise  of  the  Vietcong  before^But  old  hands 
here  say  the  new  optimism  differs  from  Its 
predecessors,  if  only  because  'ts  ^^fj^f«^^ 
include  many  who  were  always  pesslnilsts  or 
Snl«  befor^.  The  revival  of  opti«^»sm  in 
the  last  few  months  has  come  after  a  long 
period  of  caution  and  doubt  that  followed  the 
1968  Tet  offensive. 

The  current  pacification  program  Is  more 
than  a  copy  of  its  predecessors  It  Is  simpler 
and  more  radical.  It  has  provided  the  first 
meaningful  decentralization  of  government 
?SoS  in  the  hUtory  of  Independent 
south  Vietnam.  And  it  appears  more  suc- 
cessful at  the  moment  than  any  of  Its  pred- 
ecessors But  It  Is  also  clumsy,  often  seix 
deluding,  and  often  Ineffective,  according  to 
many  of  the  men  trying  to  make  it  work  In 
the  countryside.  ^    „♦ 

The  pacification  campaign  Is  aimed  at 
specific  goals  that  seem  little  more  than 
commonsense  objectives.  They  are  to  pro- 
vide security,  reduce  the  Vietcong  s  military 
and  political  strength,  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy, resetttle  war  refugees.  Propagandize  tl^ 
government's     cause     and     estabUsh     local 

^"ThiTvietnamese  and  their  American  ad- 


visors have  agreed  on  a  process  for  achieving 
these  goal».  Ideally,  the  process  works  like 

Government  troops  enter  a  contested  area, 
estabUsh   outposts    and    force   the    enemy  s 
military  forces  out  of  the  area.  Then  teams 
of      "revolutionary      development      cadre 
(known  less  dramatically  in  Vietnamese  as 
Rural  Development  workers)  come  Into  the 
vUlage    They  undertake  small  public  works 
projects,  then  a  census  of  the  PoP^l^^o"; 
conduct  a  flamboyant  if  elementary  public 
relations  campaign  for  the  g°y«^'?«°*^:^ 
generally  establish  what  Is  called  the  OVN  s 
presence    They   are   followed   or   frnetlmes 
^companled  by  appointed  ha«il«*  "''^  „^- 
lage  chiefs.  (A  village  In  Vietnam  Is  *  geo- 
™phlc  area  of  perhaps  several  square  miles 
Imposed  of,  on  the  average,  seven  bamlets_) 
once  some  security  has  been  established, 
provincial   officials   and   the   new   loca^^P; 
pomtees  begin  to  Institute  the  g^'^f  hei^ 
basic  program.  The  RD  cadre,  P^haps  helped 
by   American   advisers,  may   try   «  open   a 
new    school.    Representatives    of    the    Open 
Arms  (Chleu  Hoi)  campaign  will  ^^  P'^P" 
ag^dlzlng    for    Vietcong    to    rally    to    the 

^vernment  side.  The  "P^o^^'^ "  P'°f!no^n 
begin  to  gather  Intelligence  and  track  down 

^*^T^"g"ovKe;"  may  provide  financial  or 
material  aid  to  refugees  who  decide  to  move 
back  to  their  old  homes  In  a  newly  enter^ 
area  The  government  will  organize  a  Peo- 
p  r-  Sf  Lfense  Force  give  ^s  member^ 
rudimentary  training  and  '^f,  *""  ^^ 
months  elections  will  be  o'-g^f  ^^%^^^ 

hamlet  and  village  '=°"'^'="^-  2^^.  ^^''^ew 
council  is  then  supposed  to  select  a  new 
l°n^ge   chlet   to   replace    the    governments 

^Tn  m^ny  parts  of  the  country,  some  of  these 
tmngT  are  happening  -  planned^^--^^/;;: 
some  happen  and  some  don  t.  Almost  every 
where  the  government's  (and  their  US   ad 
vlsers)  performance  Is  erratic,  but  on  balance 

'"^On  'theTound,  the  Ideal  procedure  Is 
tempered  by  vfetnamese  realities.  Perhaps 
IhTCrshes't  of  these  Is  /he  shortage^ of 
talented  and  honest  men  to  «1  %,f  °^.^f 
number  of  government  posts.  At  their  worst, 
local  officials  can  be  appalling. 

COHROT>TION   INEVTTABLE 

A  district  chief  only  recently  removed  from 
hlf  iob  for  example,  was  maintaining  10 
iadli  in  10  different  houses,  giving  them 
Lw  io  a  month  pin  money-flnanang  the 

whole  operation  out  of  P'^e'^troV^^th 
A  certain  amount  of  corruption  is  ^ 
expected  and  Inevitable,  Salaries  of  lo^ 
Xals  are  not  big  enough  to  support  aman 
and  his  family.  But  the  governmentls  trying 
to  aDply-or  says  it  Is-new  standards  to  the 
^ScTrf^  Its  officials.  Village  and  hamlet 
S?a^e  going  to  a  special  school  to  learn 
both  good  administration  and  honesty^ 

The  7,800  Americans  working  on  Pa«^^- 
tlon  are  not  all  suited  for  the  work  fme 
Pxoerienced  Americans  here  bemoan  the  low 
Sr^Tu.S.  advisers.  "We've  got  a  bunch 
^'Klce  advisers  around  here  that  are  no«.- 
ing  but  smaU  town  misfit*  and  /allur«., 
said  one  senior  adviser  recently.  All  but  a 
?tw  of  the  6.200  soldiers  assigned  to  pacifica- 
tion are  in  Vietnam  on  one  year  tours  (which 
cWllans  often  contend  Is  too  short  a  time 
to  be  useful). 

Vietnamese  realities  also  mean  tlift  pro- 
grams  described  In  glowing  terms  at  head- 
^^^  briefings  occasionally  can  look  dU- 
^uraglngly  Ineffective  In  the  field.  Someone 
looking  for  weaknesses  can  find  them. 

"Mv  PF  (popular  force)  platoons  were  sup- 
oo^  to  gbon  a  joint  night  operation,'  a 
SSi^erican  second  lieutenant  In  the 
Dem  explained  to  a  recent  visitor,  "but  they 
hadn't  moved  out.  so  I  went  down  to  the  out- 
5St  toTee  Why.  It  turned  out  that  they  wei* 
drunk — rice  wine." 
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STAtmncs  ncpaovx 
The  regional  aind  popular  forces  have  al- 
ways been  the  w^ak  sisters  of  the  Vietiiameae 
armed  forces,  though  American  smd  Viet- 
namese offldals  bow  regard  them  as  crucial 
to  the  success  ol  pacification.  This  year  al- 
most all  of  ther)  have  been  eq\ilpped  with 
M-16  rifles,  and  their  jjerformance  has  been 
Improving,  accoitllng  t»  the  statistics  that 
Inevitably  measure  all  progress  here. 

A  year  ago  It  took,  statistically,  three  PF 
platoons  going  op  operations  every  night  for 
a  month  to  m^e  one  contact  with  the 
enemy.  Now.  wh^n  there  are  probably  fewer 
enemy  soldiers  Inovlng  sUxjut,  those  same 
three  hypothetic^  platoons  average  one  con- 
tact every  three  weeks. 

More  Importantt,  officials  say.  is  the  growth 
of  these  local  fcffces.  There  are  now  about 
200.000  PP  troo^  (which  are  supposed  to 
operate  defenslveiy  around  Individual  vil- 
lages) and  more  lr<an  50,000  RF  troops  (which 
conduct  wider  rajnglng  and  sometimes  offen- 
sive operations)  .1  More  than  50.000  of  these 
have  been  added!  this  year — at  a  time  when, 
at  the  very  least,  Vletcong  local  force  strength 
has   declined   slightly. 

Statlartlcally.  ttxe  Chleu  Hoi  (open  arms 
program)  has  been  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
successes  of  the]  pacification  program.  This 
year,  the  figures  ^ow.  more  than  6,000  for- 
mer Vletcbng  hafe  voluntarily  rallied  to  the 
government  sldeJ  more  than  three  times  as 
many  as  In  the  aomparable  period  last  year. 
Many  Americans  In  the  field  are  skeptical 
of  these  figures.  Borne  of  the  ralllers  are  ap- 
parently Just  drift  dodgers  who  know  they 
can  get  a  six  manth  deferment  by  rallying. 
Others  rally  for  phe  cash  benefits  Involved. 
But  again,  on  balance,  the  program  Is  ob- 
viously depleting]  the  enemy's  ranks,  though 
the  vast  majorltj  of  even  legitimate  ralllers 
are  admittedly  liw-level  persoiuiel. 

Another  mucl^-touted  program  Is  the 
Peoples'  Self  Defense  FVjrce,  now  said  to  have 
nearly  2.3  mlUioi  members.  "That  figure  is 
wUdly  exaggerated."  according  to  an  Ameri- 
can responsible  tbr  a  large  part  of  the  field 
program.  This  omcial  said  a  more  accurate 
impression  was  jrovided  by  the  number  of 
weapons  Issued  to  PSDP  members — about  in 
the  field  said  son:  e  of  the  350,000. 

Local  elections  are  another  subject  of  of- 
ficial boasts.  Villa  ;e  self-government,  a  tradi- 
tion In  Vietnam,  vas  suspended  by  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem,  and  has  no'v  been  revived  by  the  Thleu 
government.  Pottntlally  this  is  a  dramatic 
reform.  It  has  already  provided  some  effec- 
tive and  popular  new  village  governments. 
But  it,  too.  has  weaknesses,  as  the  official 
statistics  on  new  elections  suggest. 

For  instance,  in  102  village  elections  held 
in  September.  I.IOI  candidates  ran  for  733 
IKsltions — nearly  two  thirds  of  the  seats 
were,  in  effect,  uncontested.  The  government 
reports  that  mor>  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
registered  voters  »st  ballots.  Officials  in  the 
field  say  this  oft<n  means  15  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  adult  popu:  ation. 

But  U.S.  and  Vidtnamese  officials  Insist  that 
all  these  weaknesses  can  only  make  a  differ- 
ence— in  the  sho^  run  at  least — If  the  NLF 
takes  advantage  of  them.  They  point  out 
that  In  the  j>ast  year  the  front  has  failed  to 
make  a  signlflcar  t  challenge  to  the  contin- 
uing extension  of  government  Influence  into 
the  countryside. 

Officials  ackno^  rledged  that  the  situation 
today  would  be  much  less  favorable  for  the 
government  if  rural  security  and  prosperity 
depended  on  the  complete  success  of  pacifi- 
cation programs.  But  the  new  optimists  ob- 
viously think  the; '  have  a  successful  formula 
for  progress  base<  on  a  combination  of  par- 
tially effective  ^vernment  programs  and 
feeble  resistance  Ifrom  the  Vietcong. 

The  most  dramatic  progress — and  the 
clearest  example  6f  the  enemy's  inability  or 
unwillingness  to  defend  his  old  position — 
has  been  the  steady  advance  of  the  govern- 


ment's military  and  administrative  forces 
into  the  oountr3r8ide.  Thousands  of  troops 
have  moved  Into  formerly  hostile  areas  this 
year,  bringing  with  them  at  least  a  measxu* 
of  sectirlty,  and  in  many  places  true  peace. 

Commerce  is  thriving.  The  roads  and  wa- 
terways of  the  Delta  are  crowded  with  trucks 
and  barges  loaded  with  the  countryside's 
produce  and  the  city's  new  cons\imer  of 
goods.  The  government's  village  development 
program,  which  provides  a  million  piastres 
for  every  new  elected  village  government 
for  a  project  of  its  own  choosing,  is  a  bustling 
"success" — the  money  is  being  spent  all  over 
South  Vietnam. 

It  is  much  too  soon  to  know  if  this  sort 
of  progress  can  be  the  basis  of  a  permanent 
Improvement  in  the  situation.  Many  of  the 
new  optimists  believe  it  can  be,  but  there  are 
dissenters.  Some  say  it  is  not  the  United 
States'  business  to  win  the  people  to  the 
Saigon  regime,  but  only  to  give  that  regime 
a  fair  chance  to  compete  for  popular  alle- 
giance. 

Many  Vietnamese  politicians  tend  to  dis- 
count pacification  as  a  negative  tichlevement. 
"The  people  in  the  countryside  feel  no  in- 
creased loyalty  to  the  government  yet,"  ac- 
cording to  Nguyen  Van  Bong,  a  leader  of  the 
Tien  (Progressive  Movement),  probably  the 
most  active  non-Communist  political  i>arty 
in  Vietnam.  The  Vietnamese  are  generally 
much  more  pessimistic  than  the  Americans 
here,  perhaps  because  they  have  seen  so  much 
"progress"  in  the  past. 

WAIT  AND  SEE 

Similarly,  some  of  the  Americans  with 
many  years  experience  in  Vietnam,  are  men 
who  speak  the  language  and  feel  they  know 
people,  not  yet  Joining  the  new  optimists. 
(On  the  other  hand,  many  of  this  group  are 
clearly  among  the  optimists.)  "Let's  wait  a 
few  more  months,"  said  one  skeptic.  "I  don't 
think  the  people's  attitude  toward  the  gov- 
ernment is  appreciably  different  yet,"  said 
another.  The  government  and  its  officials  are 
"Just  as  corrupt,  Just  as  inefficient  as  they 
ever  were,"  said  a  third.  The  old  hands  tend 
to  take  a  longer  view  of  the  situation.  Some 
foresee  a  few  years  of  "paclflcatlon"  followed 
by  a  revival  of  the  Vietcong. 

The  basic  assumption  of  the  current  pac- 
ification program  is  that  active  allegiance 
to  the  government  Is  less  important  than  a 
security  that  would  allow  people  to  lead  nor- 
mal lives  and  have  reasonably  good  public 
services.  Whether  the  government  can  pre- 
vail without  winning  the  active  allegiance  of 
the  masses  will  probably  depend  largely  on 
the  resilience  of  the  Vietcong.  Many  of  the 
new  optimists  believe  it  is  too  late  for  a  Viet- 
cong political  revival  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 

A  more  Ukely  challenge  to  this  assumption 
could  come  from  100,000  North  Vietnamese 
troops  who  are  in  or  near  South  Vietnam.  If 
they  are  willing  to  accept  heavy  losses,  those 
troops  could  destroy  security — at  least  tem- 
pKJrarily — in  much  of  the  countryside,  espe- 
cially north  of  the  Delta. 

Some  of  the  new  optimists  are  eager  to 
take  on  the  North  Vietnamese,  but  more  are 
nervous  about  the  prospect.  The  presence  of 
those  troops  makes  it  impossible  for  even  the 
most  optimistic  ones  to  talk  about  "winning 
the  war,"  even  as  they  speak  glowingly  about 
recent  progress. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  31,  1969] 
The  New  Optimists — III:  Tet  Seen  as  Vht- 
coNG's  Peak 
(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 
Saigon. — The    National    Liberation    Front 
was     a     model     of     successful     insurgency. 
Tightly  organized,  brilliantly  led,  resource- 
ful  and  ingenious,   the  Vietcong  first  stole 
the   countryside   from   under   the   noses   of 
Saigon's  many  governments  and  their  Ameri- 
can allies,  then  defied  them  to  take  it  back. 


Americans  In  Vietnam  took  a  long  time  to 
agree  on  it,  but  today  such  a  definition  of 
the  Vietcong  is  a  cliche  here.  Through  1967, 
many  American  officials  insisted  on  under- 
estimating their  enemy,  but  the  Tet  offensive 
of  early  1968  changed  that. 

If  the  Tet  offensive  changed  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  about  the  Vietcong.  it  also 
changed — and  drastically  weakened — the 
Vietcong  itself;  that  is  the  new  conventional 
wisdom  of  today.  There  is  a  new  optimism 
among  American  officials  here  that  is  based 
largely  on  the  Increasingly  popular  theory 
that  the  Vietcong  are  now  too  weak  to  pre- 
vail in  South  Vietnam. 

This  theory  has  gained  wide  currency  in 
the  American  mission  here,  and  it  Is  being 
reported  to  Washington.  It  Is  probably  one 
of  the  factors  President  Nixon  Is  weighing 
most  carefully  as  he  tries  to  find  a  way 
out  of  Vietnam. 

The  new  optimists  in  Vietnam  are  not  pre- 
dicting that  the  war  is  about  to  be  won, 
though  they  often  leave  that  impression. 
Rather,  they  insist  that  things  are  going 
much  better  now  than  ever  before,  and  that 
an  independent  Saigon  government  can  pre- 
vail— with  continued  U.S.  support — because 
the  enemy  is  losing  its  strength  inside  South 
Vietnam. 

Some  American  officials  here.  Including 
high-ranking  diplomats,  believe  that  the 
enemy's  apparently  deteriorating  position  in 
the  countryside  could  bring  a  change  in 
Hanoi's  attitude  at  the  Paris  peace  talks. 
These  officials  speculate  that  the  Commu- 
nists may  conclude  that  they  can  salvage 
more  by  negotiating  than  by  sitting  by  while 
the  remainder  of  their  local  forces  are 
decimated. 

But  this  view  is  sharply  disputed  by 
other  officials  in  Vietnam,  especially  military 
officers,  who  reason  that  Hanoi  would  be  well 
advised  to  remain  obstinate  while  the  United 
States  is  withdrawing  troops  under  increas- 
ing pressure  from  American  public  opinion. 

In  its  most  popular  form,  the  theory  of 
the  Vletcong's  demise  goes  something  like 
this: 

The  Tet  attacks  of  1968  cost  the  Vietcong 
thousands  of  their  most  valuable  cadre,  in- 
cluding irreplaceable  veterans  of  the  10  to 
20  years  of  revolutionary  activity.  Thus  the 
boldness  and  ingenuity  that  made  the  Tet 
offensive  possible  was  largely  eliminated  in 
the    bloody    toll    of    the    offensive    itself. 

The  incredibly  determined  troops  who 
fought  suicidally  into  the  American  Embassy 
compound,  the  leaders  of  assaults  on  the 
cities  throughout  the  country,  the  political 
cadre  who  came  into  the  open  for  the  first 
time  to  lead  the  "general  uprising" — all 
these  were  lost. 

Since  then,  the  theory  continues,  the  local 
Vietcong  have  become  progressively  weaker. 
Thousands  have  "chleu  holed"  or  rallied  to 
the  government  side  rather  than  fight  on 
against  increasingly  adverse  odds.  Thousands 
more  have  been  eliminated  by  the  Phoenix 
program  which  tracks  down,  arrests  and  Jails 
Vietcong  cadre. 

FRONT    IN    DISARRAY 

The  NLF  has  lost  control  of  most  popu- 
lated areas  of  the  countryside,  therefore  los- 
ing its  base  for  recruiting  new  personnel. 
Today  the  Front's  vaunted  organization  is  in 
disarray  or  worse;  In  many  areas  it  '  i  said  to 
be  nonexlste.nt,  or  dependent  on  a  handful 
of  local  cadres  where  once  there  were  hun- 
dreds. 

To  support  the  theory,  officials  here  gen- 
erally cite  the  same  bits  of  evidence:  The 
self-evident  fact  that  Vietcong  losses  at  Tet 
were  enormous,  the  self-evident  fact  that  the 
Vietcong  now  control  very  few  f>opulated 
areas,  the  increasing  percentage  of  North 
Vietnamese  troops  in  nominally  Vietcong 
units,  reports  from  prisoners  and  ralllers 
about  the  desperate  straits  the  Communists 
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are  In  and  statlsUcs  showing  how  many 
thousands  of  the  "VCI"  (members  of  the 
Vietcong  infrastructure)  have  been  neutral- 
ized, and  how  dramatically  paclflcatlon  is 
progressing,  almost  without  opposition. 

Hard  evidence  to  contradict  the  theory  Is 
not  easily  found,  though  there  are  a  number 
of  seasoned  cynics,  especially  among  the 
Vietnamese  who  still  are  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Vietcong  is  in  such  precarious 
straits. 

SOME    AMERICAN    VIEWS 

One  Vietnamese-speaking  official  believes 
that  the  Vietcong  have  gone  underground 
deliberately,  perhaps  expressly  to  induce  the 
sort  of  optimism  that  is  now  fiourishing  on 
the  allied  side.  But  he  has  no  evidence  to 
support  his  hypothesis  and  none  of  the  no- 
torious captured  documents  confirm  it. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  boasts  made  for 
the  Chleu  Hoi  and  Phoenix  programs  may  be 
misleading.  American  officials  in  the  field 
acknowledge  that  a  substantial  number  of 
ralllers  are  only  draft  dodgers  or  insignifi- 
cant figures  looking  for  a  temporary  accom- 
modation with  the  government. 

Many  of  the  suspected  Vietcong  arrested 
by  the  Phoenix  programs  are  able  to  bribe 
their  way  out  of  prison,  others  get  off  with 
prison  terms  of  a  few  months.  Some  skeptics 
think  reports  of  the  enemy's  hardships  can 
be  attributed  to  ralllers  and  prisoners  who 
tell  Americans  and  South  Vietnamese  officials 
only  what  they  want  to  hear. 

There  are  pessimists  In  Vietnam  who  make 
these  points,  but  the  new  optimists  make 
them.  too.  They  are  willing  to  acknowledge 
possible  flaws  In  their  arguments,  still  in- 
sisting that  on  balance,  their  optimism  Is 
Justified. 

Typical  of  these  confident  optimists  is  an 
American  official  who  has  been  in  Vietnam 
for  most  of  a  decade.  His  early  years  here 
were  spent  as  a  critic  of  American  policy. 
Then  a  pessimist  about  the  outcome  of  the 
war  he  now  exudes  optimism,  and  offers  a 
detailed  defense  of  his  new  position— but 
not,  please,  for  quotation. 

His  might  be  called  the  advanced  optimists 
theory,  supported  in  part  or  completely  by  a 
number  of  the  most  knowledgeable  Ameri- 
cans here  and  by  many  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment officials.  V.  ,.  ,  *v,»t 
Implicit  in  this  optimism  is  a  belief  that 
the  conditions  which  existed  in  the  first  half 
of  the  1960s  when  the  NLF  built  its  strength 
and  organized  local  administrations  that 
"clearly  outperformed  the  government's  on 
every  count,"  as  Bernard  FaU  once  wrote— 
have  now  virtually  disappeared.  Vietnamese 
society  has  changed  radically  since  1965,  al- 
most entirely  in  ways  that  work  against  the 
Vietcong,  according  to  the  analysis. 


CONDITIONS    IN    1961 

One  experienced  official  gave  this  example : 
"When  I  came  into  the  Delta  in  1961,  I  found 
that  people  believed  ridiculous  lies  that  the 
Vietcong  told  them.  Their  propaganda  was 
unchallenged."  Peasants  believed  that  Saigon 
had  been  almost  destroyed,  that  Americans 
in  Dlem's  palace  ran  the  government  and 
other  tales,  he  said. 

But  today,  thousands  of  television  sets  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  radios  later,  the 
Vietnamese  peasantry  is  no  longer  so  gullible. 
Ordinary  people  daily  see  and  hear  things 
that  they  never  dreamed  of  In  the  early  1960s. 
They  get  a  detailed  version  of  national  and 
world  events  that  contradicts  Vietcong 
propaganda. 

Since  1965.  this  analysis  continues,  the 
Vietcong  have  also  lost  their  popular  sup- 
port. In  the  early  days  of  the  insurgency  there 
were  real  benefits  to  life  under  the  Vietcong: 
Land  was  distributed  to  farmers,  social  serv- 
ices that  Saigon  had  never  provided  were 
available,  reasonably  free  local  elections  (sus- 
pended by  Diem)  were  held. 


NU-   SXTPPORT  ESTIMATED 

"I  am  convinced."  says  one  Amertmn  who 
was  here  at  the  time,  "tHat  in  ^^^ 
1965,  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  V^^^V"^ 
supported  the  Vietcong  and  expected  them 

to  win  the  war."  „♦  mt  w 

The  same  official  thinks  the  number  of  NLF 
suDDorters  now  U  no  more  than  10  or  15  per 
oenfof  the  population.  He  attributes  much 
of  the  change  to  the  experien^  °L^!^t 
offensive.  Tet  Is  much  the  most  lmP«rt«at 
holiday  of  the  year  In  Vietnam.  Supenrtittous 
Vietnamese— of  whom  there  are  many— ^■i 
lleve  that  the  luck  of  the  Z^^\-^^.  ^" 
be  determined  by  their  luck  during  Tet.  'The 
Vietcong  assured  that  Te*  in  1968  was  as  bad 
a  holiday  as  it  could  have  been  for  nJl"«^ 
of  Vietnamese  when  it  launched  nationwide 

attacks.  ^     , 

In  many  parts  of  Vietnam  the  Tet  a«a«ks 
resulted  in  Vietcong  occupation  of  t;«r»^^ 
that  had  been  controlled  by  Sadgon.  Threeto 
six  months  under  VC  control,  says  Oo^^ 
Duong  men  Nghla,  tiie  province  chief  of 
Vlnhlong.  "gave  Uie  people  a  chance  to  make 
a    comparison     between     communism     and 

nationalism."  „„h«. 

Much  of  Col.  Nghla's  province  was  under 
Vietcong  control  for  several  months  after 
Tet  He  is  now  convinced  that  the  experience 
convinced  many  people  in  Vlnhlong  to  opt 
for  "nationalism,"  and  that  this  change  of 
the  "popular  spirit"  has  made  it  possible  to 
pacify  most  of  the  province. 

More  practically,  it  is  said,  there  are  no 
longer  any  advantages  to  life  u°d«  the 
Vietcong  but  there  are  numerous  apparent 
disadvantages.  Now  that  they  are  o°  the  de- 
fensive the  Vietcong  must  press  into  serv- 
ice whoever  they  can  find.  Their  twes  are 
now  extremely  high,  much  higher  than  the 
government's.  Vietcong  areas  are  subject  to 
mlUtary  sweeps,  air  sti-ikes  and  artillery  fire 
and  the  NLF's  shadow  government  has  dis- 
appeared or  gone  underground,  offering  few 
if  any  benefits  to  its  followers. 

Moreover,  the  optimistic  analysis  con- 
tinues, south  Vietnam  has  been  transformed 
from  a  quiet  agrarian  economy  into  a  bus- 
tling marketplace  of  consumer  goods.  Motor- 
bikes, radios,  televisions  and  other  appl  - 
ances  have  transformed  the  lives  and  ambi- 
tions of  urban  Vietnamese  and  many  peas- 
ants, too. 

One  can  find  television  aerials  in  the 
deepest  corners  of  the  Mekong  Delta,  even 
where  there  is  no  electricity,  and  radios  can 
be  found  in  almost  any  hamlet  in  yietnam. 
Motorbikes  have  become  a  way  °/  »^«  '^ 
Vietnam  Capitalism  has  come  to  the  scene 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  revolution  has 
suffered— at  least  temporarily— as  a  result. 

VIETNAM  IS  CHANCED 

This  analysis  Is  not  easily  tested  for  its 
assumptions  about  what  appealed  originally 
to  followers  of  the  NLF  cannot  be  proved. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  war  has 
radically  changed  Vietnam.  There  is  wide- 
spread agreement  among  the  Vletn»me«e  and 
knowledgeable  outsiders  here  that  the  Viet- 
cong have  largely  lost  their  claim  to  the  af- 
fections of  their  old  followers. 

The  revolution  used  to  be  easy  and  at- 
tractive Now  it  is  rigorous,  dangerous  and 
uncomfortable.  Many  South  Vietnamese  arr 
apparently  no  longer  Interested. 

What  could  reverse  the  trend  and  put  the 
Vietcong  back  In  the  ascendancy?  The  nev 
optimists  offer  few  answers   to  that  ques- 

"If  President  Thleu  were  assassinated,  that 
might  do  it."  says  one,  foreseeing  a  possible 
unraveling  of  the  Saigon  government  that 
would  both  encourage  the  Vietcong  and  dis- 
courage the  populace. 

Some  officials  believe  the  enemy  do  serious, 
though  perhaps  only  temporary,  damage  to 
the   paclflcatlon   program   by   targeting   Its 


forces  against  such  vulnerable  paclfl^tion 
targets  such  as  U.S.  local  forces  In  marginally 
s^?^aL.  new  vUlage  development  pro- 
^ra^s  and  local  officials.  But  many  of  the 
&U"  believe  that  purely  millt^  ac- 
tion, even  an  attempt  to  repeat  the  Te^^- 
fenslve,  could  have  only  ^^  fleeting  effect. 
"Really,  that  would  only  weaken  them  more, 
said  one.  

LIMITS  TO    OPTIMISM 

Nevertheless,  a  trip  around  the  country 
reveals  that  the  new  optimism  has  Its  llm- 
Us  Despite  ttie  widespread  feelings  that  the 
ocaf  vTeteoS  will  soon  be  beaten  t^l«re- 
norter  found  no  one  on  several  recent  trips 
^howouW  predict  when  this  might  happen^ 

HOW  long  win  It  take  to  completely  pacify 
Rachklen  district  in  Longan  Province,  an 
Krlc  Vletmlnh  and  NLF  stronghold  Jus 
south  of  Saigon?  "I  hope  we  will  ha'e  ^1 
C  hamlets  by  the  end  of  next  year,  replies 
the  disti-lct  chief,  Capt.  Vuong  Van  Hoa.  In 
the  rating  system  of  the  pacification  program 
(A  through  E  or  V  for  Vletcong-controlled  , 
Cmeam  relatively  secure,  but  not  fully  pacl- 

*^*'how  long  would  It  take  to  really  pacify 
Rachklen,  to  bring  the  hamlets  aU  up  at  A 
^BTcrpt.  Hoa  g^led  self -consciously  and 
Showed  the  fine  gold  trimmings  of  his  teeth^ 
But  he  did  not  answer.  How  long?  You 
know    lt|ls  very  hard  to  bring  a  hamlet  up 

^•Sie  new  optimism  is  also  limited  by  what 
Henrv  Kissinger  has  described  as  '  one  of  the 
?ardinal  maxims  of  guerrilla  war:  The  guer- 
rilla wins  if  he  does  not  lose  ... 

For  the  guerrillas  to  lose  l*^  Vietnam  they 
must  acknowledge  defeat  or  be  ell'ri»riated^ 
None  of  the  officials  interviewed  for  this 
series  of  articles  anticipate  the  former  or 
will  yet  predict  the  latter. 

If  the  local  Vietcong  can  maintain  the 
barest  nretense  of  a  presence  In  much  of  the 
co^Uy  While  North  Vietnam's  lOO.OOO-cxid 
troops  in  or  near  the  South  continue  to  at- 
tack and  kill  allied  forces,  the  war  w^ll  «.n- 
tinue.  It  may  well  appear  in  the  United  States 
to  be  relatively  unchanged. 

Recent  Intelligence  assessments  suggests 
that  North  Vietnam  may  be  about  to  Increase 
the  number  of  Its  troops  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  South,  in  recent  months  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers  have  "loved  Into  the 
Mekong  Delta  for  the  first  time.  "They  may 
lose  the  revolution  but  still  win  the  war, 
one  American  here  says. 

The  frustration  of  this  situation  was  sum- 
marized recentiy  by  a  senior  U.S.  officla  In 
the  pacification  program.  "If  we  co^lf  .J^^t 
eliminate  the  Vietcong  infrastnicture,  he 
said,  "then  the  war  would  be  won^  The 
words  were  barely  out  of  his  mouth  when  he 
smiled  and  shrugged:  "But  of  course,  it 
wouldn't  be."  „ 


DRAFT  REFORM  NOW 
Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  take  up 
President  Nixon's  draft  reform  bill  this 

^^AJthough  the  bill  passed  by  the  House 
is  only  a  partial  answer  to  the  inequities 
Of  the  present  draft  law,  it  would  provide 
reUef  for  the  most  obvious  shortcomings. 

Young  men  of  draft  age  think  of  con- 
scription as  an  institution  which  they 
cannot  justify  and  are  unable  to  change 
It  has  a  disruptive  influence  on  a  crucial 
period  of  their  lives  which  can  no  longer 
be  tolerated. 

The  President's  plan  for  reform  in- 
cluding a  youngest-first  order  of  call, 
limited  vulnerabiUty  for  draft  age  nien 
and  a  random  selection  system  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 
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At  present,  a  jsroung  man  can  live  from 
age  19  to  25  lukcertain  how  to  plan  for 
the  future  because  of  changing  Selective 
Service  regulations  and  their  interpreta- 
tion by  local  draft  boards.  The  Nixon 
plan  would  reduce  the  tmxlety  and  un- 
certainty from:  7'/2  years  to  only  12 
months  of  draf ti  viilnerability  whether  at 
age  19  or  after  obllege. 

Obtaining  a  <tudent  deferment  under 
the  Nixon  random  selectioik  would  not 
allow  the  student  to  escape  the  pool  of 
potential  draftees.  Upon  reaching  age  19 
or  20,  the  student  would  be  given  his  se- 
quence number,  deferred  imtil  completion 
of  undergraduate  education  or  a  year  of 
graduate  work,  and  then  his  name  is  re- 
turned to  the  p^l. 

The  Senate  cilendar  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  is  crowded  with  matters  which 
require  attention.  Undoubtedly  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armid  Services  has  much  to 
do  before  adjournment.  However,  in  view 
of  the  serious  (iisenchantmenc  with  the 
present  draft  system  among  our  young 
people,  we  mustj  find  the  necessary  time. 
If  .we  f^  to  act  we  will  further  exacer- 
bate ouTJilatiojikship  with  the  young  and 
reinforce  their  Opinion  that  the  "estab- 
lishment" does  npt  respond  to  their  needs. 

Yale  President  Kingman  Brewster,  Jr., 
clearly  described  the  damage  the  draft 
is  doing  to  the  altitude  of  our  youth  when 
he  said : 

The  deep  mlsgitlngs  about  the  war,  com- 
pounded by  the  iinmorallty  of  using  an  In- 
equitable draft  td  flght  It,  generates  a  bitter 
skepticism  of  the  values  which  motivate  all 
established  authority. 

It  is  my  hope  j  that  the  Senate  leader- 
ship will  not  bp  governed  by  partisan 
considerations  ii  deciding  on  the  appro- 
priate action  toj  take  on  the  President's 
draft  reform  proposal.  Reform  of  our 
draft  system  is  l|oo  important  to  let  poli- 
tics control  its  flisposition.  The  promise 
of  comprehensive  reform  next  year  will 
be  of  little  help  to  tliose  afifected  by  the 
diaf t  today  or  tomorrow. 

I  strongly  urgje  the  Senate  to  demon- 
strate the  same'  empathy  for  our  youth 
that  has  been  damonstrated  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  take  expeditious  action  on  draft 
reform.  | 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  VIETNAM 
$PEECH 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  once  again  stated  his 
desire  for  peace. 

I  am  most  disappointed,  however,  that 
he  has  offered  r|o  new  policy  initiatives. 

Instead  of  making  a  firm  decision  to 
disengage,  the  President's  plan  will  make 
the  pace  of  trojop  withdrawals  depend 
upon  factors  beiond  our  control.  It  will 
keep  American  forces  in  Vietnam — and 
continue  American  casualties — well  into 
the  1970's.  I 

Our  present  pjolicies  rest  on  the  false 
assumptions  thajt  we  can  coerce  North 
Vietnam  into  miking  concessions;  that 
We  can  convert  t^e  corrupt  Thieu  regime 
into  an  effective  government  supported 
by  the  Vietnamese  people:  that  our  vital 
interests  are  truly  at  stake  in  Vietnam; 
and  that  the  Amjerican  people  will  go  on 
enduring  the  loss  of  American  lives  in 
this  tragic  war. 


I  will  continue  to  press  for  the  enact- 
ment of  my  bill.  S.  3000,  to  require  the 
withdrawal  of  all  American  troops  from 
Vietnam  by  December  1970. 

The  President's  speech  will  increase 
support  for  my  bill. 

One  indication  of  this  growing  sup- 
port is  the  lead  editorial  published  in 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Sunday, 
October  26.  The  editorial  states  that 
should  the  President  fall,  as  he  now  has 
done,  to  offer  any  new  initiatives,  the 
first  order  of  business  of  Congress  should 
be  to  consider  and  enact  S.  3000.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Past-Dispatch,  Oct.  28, 
1969] 

Thk  Ooodeix  Bnx 
In  postponing  hearings  on  Vietnam  until 
after  I»resldent  Nixon's  address  to  the  na- 
tion Nov.  3,  Senator  Pulbrlght  Is  leaning 
over  backward  to  be  fair.  A  spate  of  rumors, 
some  traceable  to  the  White  House,  has  cre- 
ated the  impression  that  Mr.  Nixon  means 
to  take  some  dramatic  new  step  toward  end- 
ing the  war,  and  he  is  entitled  to  a  chance  to 
lay  It  before  the  country. 

Nevertheless,  we  hope  Senator  Pulbrlght  Is 
prepared  to  reschedule  his  hearings  promptly 
If,  as  Richard  Dudman  of  our  Washington 
bureau  suggests  Is  possible,  Mr.  Nixon's  Nov. 
3  speech  turns  out  to  be  essentially  more  of 
the  same.  Should  Mr.  Nixon  reject  any  sub- 
stantial change  in  American  policy,  it  will  be 
the  flrst  order  of  business  for  Congress  to 
take  up,  and  we  hope  to  pass,  the  Goodell 
bill,  cutting  off  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  any  American  armed  forces  in  Vietnam 
12  or  15  months  hence. 

I'he  critical  difference  between  the  Goodell 
bill  and  present  Administration  policy  is  not 
the  setting  of  a  deadline  for  troop  with- 
drawals. Mr.  Nixon  has  virtually  adopted  a 
deadline  himself  by  proclaiming  as  his  goal 
tho  withdrawal  of  some  300.000  combat 
troops  by  the  end  of  1970.  But  his  present 
policy  would  leave  more  than  200,000  troops 
In  Vietnam  after  that  date.  The  Goodell  bill 
would  require  that  they  too  be  brought 
home. 

Stripping  away  the  doublethink  and  dou- 
bletalk,  Mr.  Nixon's  present  policy  Is  not  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam,  but  to  stay  there.  He  as- 
pires to  make  the  occupation  politically  more 
tolerable  by  reducing  American  casualties  on 
the  ground  and  relying  less  on  draftees.  But 
to  accept  what  could  become  a  permanent 
obligation  to  finance,  supply  and  give  air 
support  to  a  "Vietnamized"  war  is  in  some 
ways  a  morally  less  defensible  strategy  than 
the  one  we  have  pursued.  Inviting  a  mer- 
cenary South  Vietnamese  axmy  to  do  the 
fighting  and  the  dying,  while  we  contribute 
dollars,  weapons  and  air  power,  all  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  a  corrupt  Saigon  gov- 
ernment which  the  jjeople  do  not  support, 
would  be  nothing  short  of  wicked. 

The  Goodell  bill  would  frustrate  these  in- 
tentions, and  In  the  absence  of  any  different 
intentions  on  the  part  of  the  President  it 
should  be  adopted.  We  cannot  agree  that 
the  bill  would  Invade  the  Executive  preroga- 
tive to  conduct  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Nixon  Is 
not  conducting  foreign  policy  in  Vietnam, 
he  is  conducting  a  war.  Congrees  has  every 
right,  constitutionally  and  politically,  to 
speak  for  the  people  In  deciding  to  end  It. 
If  the  only  function  of  Congress  is  to  paiss  a 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  authorizing  the  Pres- 
ident to  wage  war,  and  then  to  supply  un- 
limited funds  for  waging  it  at  his  discretion, 
the  Constitution  is  dead. 

Should  Mr.  Nixon  find  It  difficult  to  accept 
the  now  unquestionable  public  demand  for  a 


drastic  change  in  Vietnam  policy,  we  com- 
mend to  him  the  wise  words  of  President 
Kingman  Brewster  Jr.  of  Tale. 

"Let  us  admit,"  Mr.  Brewster  told  a  mora- 
torium audience  in  New  Haven,  "that  it  is 
not  easy  to  stop  short  of  victory  In  a  cause 
for  which  so  many  have  fallen.  Let  us  say 
simply  that  we  cannot  tolerate  the  abuse  of 
their  memory  as  a  Justification  for  continua- 
tion of  the  killing  and  the  dying  at  the  behest 
of  a  corrupt  Saigon  government  which  rejects 
both  democracy  and  peace.  Let  us  admit  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  abandon  the  anonymous 
masses  of  South  Vietnamese  who  have  relied 
up>on  us.  Let  us  say  simply  that  their  Interest 
as  well  as  ours  can  no  longer  be  served  by  the 
perpetuation  of  terror  and  death." 

Mr.  Nixon  has  been  unable  to  bring  him- 
self, so  far,  to  a  resolute  termination  of  the 
war  because  he  has  so  far  confused  self-deter- 
mination by  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
with  Imposing  on  them  the  Thieu-Ky  govern- 
ment. The  best  guarantee  against  a  "blood 
bath"  after  the  end  of  hostilities  would  be  a 
coalition  government  which  gave  the  Com- 
munists and  everybody  else  an  incentive  for 
national  reconciUatlon.  This  would  not  be  a 
"defeat"  for  the  U.S.  It  would  mean  realiza- 
tion in  fact,  not  Just  words,  of  the  promise 
of  self-determination. 


SENATOR  EVERETT  McKINLEY 
DIRKSEN 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  away  on  ofiBcial  business 
when  the  eulogies  of  our  late  esteemed 
colleague.  Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  of 
Illinois,  were  offered  on  the  Senate  floor. 
I  should  like  to  add  a  few  thoughts  to 
what  has  already  been  said  about  this 
Ulustrious  and  remarkable  man. 

I  have  always  felt  that  Senator  Dlrk- 
sen's  most  enduring  contributions  were 
his  efforts  on  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  civil  rights.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  either  of  these  landmark  ac- 
complishments in  the  Senate  would  have 
been  possible  without  the  leadership  and 
the  powerful  voice  of  Senator  Dirksen. 
I  especially  recall  his  speech  closing  the 
debate  on  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
It  was  one  of  the  three  or  four  most 
eloquent  and  moving  statements  that  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  hear  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  day  that  Senator 
Dirksen  died,  I  was  speaking  at  Liberty- 
ville,  HI.,  to  a  large  rally  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Democratic  reform  com- 
mission, of  which  I  am  chairman  and 
the  Illinois  reform  effort  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Adlai  Stevenson  m.  It  became 
my  responsibility  to  announce  to  this 
Illinois  audience  the  death  of  their  sen- 
ior Senator.  I  shall  never  forget  the  hush 
which  fell  over  that  partisan  Democratic 
audience  as  they  thought  about  our 
common  mortahty  and  those  fundamen- 
tal concerns  that  cut  across  political 
lines. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  Senator  Dirksen 
for  a  long  career  in  public  service, 
marked  by  good  humor,  imagination, 
and  devotion  to  the  national  interest. 
My  sympathy  goes  to  Mrs.  Dirksen  and 
to  other  members  of  the  Dirksen  family. 


THE 
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on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  for  an- 
other year.  Without  this  positive  action 
on  our  part,  the  "Hunger"  Committee's 
tenure  would  expire  on  December  31, 
1969  and  our  task  would  remain  undone. 

Previously.  I  Joined  with  those  who 
felt  the  time  had  come  to  put  more  stress 
on  legislative  action  to  combat  hunger 
and  relatively  less  stress  on  the  investi- 
gative arena.  For  this  reason,  I  took  the 
position  that  unless  sufficient  evidence 
developed  to  support  the  continuance  of 
the  committee,  it  should  expire. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  this  evidence 

pxlsts 

On  October  7,  1969.  Dr.  Jean  Mayer, 
the  President's  Special  Assistant  for 
nutrition  and  health  problems,  said: 

It  would  be  a  catastrophe  if  the  Select 
Committee  went  out  of  business  at  the  end 
of  tlie  year.  Both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
on  the  Select  Committee  have  been  the  best 
friends  the  poor  and  the  consumers  have  had 
in  the  field  of  nutrition. 

Dr  Mayer  also  said  that  the  Select 
Committee  would  be  the  proper  panel  to 
review  the  forthcoming  recommenda- 
Uons  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Nutrition,  which  is  scheduled  for  early 

There  are  stUl  several  problem  areas 
that  the  committee  has  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  investigate  which  would 
help  us  to  deal  better  with  malnu- 
trition, hunger,  and  illness  in  the  coun- 
try These  areas  include  nutrition  and 
health  oare.  nutrition  education,  school 
lunch  programs  and  child  nutrition,  and 
the  relationship  between  food  programs 
and  income  maintenance.  Thus,  while 
we  have  had  many  fruitful  sessions  re- 
vealing the  scope  of  hunger  and  the  depth 
of  the  misery  it  creates,  we  still  have 
more  work  to  do.  ,      ■   ^-     ^ 

I  hope  that  our  action  today  mdicates 
the  strong  support  that  exists  in  the 
Senate  for  devoting  the  highest  priority 
toward  eliminating  hunger  in  America, 
both  through  our  legislative  and  mvestl- 
gative  efforts. 

SPEECH  BY  PEACE  CORPS 
DIRECTOR  BLATCHFORD 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
joined  a  majority  of  Senators  and  voted 
to  extend  the  Senate  Select  Committee 


Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 23.  the  dynamic  new  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  Joseph  Blatchford, 
made  an  important  speech  before  the 
National  Building  Trades  CouncU  meet- 
ing in  Atlantic  City.  The  title  of  Mr. 
Blatchford's  speech  was  "Willing  Hands 
and  Skilled:  A  Partnership  for  Peace.' 

In  this  speech,  Mr.  Blatchford  broke 
new  ground  in  Peace  Corps  thinking  and 
laid  out  his  rationale  for  broadening 
Peace  Corps  recniitment  to  include  sig- 
nificant representation  from  the  ranks  of 
skilled  craftsmen  and  tradesmen— men 
who  have  the  practical  skill  and  experi- 
ence in  many  of  the  jobs  most  urgently 
needed  to  be  performed  in  the  developing 
nations.  I  hope  his  eloquent  plea  will  be 
heard  and  responded  to  by  the  new  audl- 
encies  Mr.  Blatchford  is  trying  to  reach. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Blatchford's  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarto 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


WnxiNO  Hands  anb  Skiixkd:  A  Partnership 
roa  Peace 
It's  somewhat  symbolic  that  I'm  here  today 
before  the  National  BuUding  Trades  Council. 
Bxillding— who  does  it  and  how— Is  your  busi- 
ness. Lately,  It's  become  mine  too.  And  I'm 
here  this  morning  to  discuss  with  you  some 
blueprints  for  the  futxure  of  the  Peace  Corps 
that  Involve  you,  and  require  your  coopera- 

The  building  in  which  I  am  Involved,  and 
for  which  I  want  your  help,  doesnt  involve 
starting  from  the  ground  up  with  bricks  and 
mortar;  rather  it  Involves  some  weU-planned 
additions  to  a  structure  whose  foundation 
18  strong.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
Its  role  and  future,  and  I  come  here  asking 
for  your  advice  and  your  help. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  at  a  crucial  hour.  The 
work  we  are  in,  and  in  which  we  firmly  be- 
lieve, we  cannot  carry  forward  alone.  To  keep 
pace  with  the  needs  of  those  we  hope  to  serve, 
to  sustain  what  we  have  started,  I  come  here 
today  to  propose  a  partnership  for  peace: 

I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  give  the  Peace 
Corps  hands  outstretched  in  service,  as  well 
as  those  that  have  long  been  extended  in 
friendship. 

Now  In  Its  eighth  year,  the  Peace  Corps  re- 
mains what  it  was  intended  to  be:  the  im- 
plementation of  the  idea  that  if  we  are  going 
to  live  in  a  better  world,  it's  up  to  each  of 
us  to  do  something  about  it.  Forty  thousand 
Americans  In  this  decade,  most  of  them 
young,  have  responded  to  that  idea  with  good 
hearts  and  wllUng  hands. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  Justly  proud  of  its 
Volunteers  and  their  achievements.  They 
have  been  a  true  expression  of  the  best 
that  is  m  us.  Overcoming  barriers  of  lan- 
guage and  culture.  Peace  Corps  Volunteers 
have  at  one  time  provided  half  of  all  the 
secondary  school  teachers  in  some  countries, 
and  in  others  they  have  helped  to  feed  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  with  donated 
United  States  Pood  for  Peace. 

They  have  been  instrumental  in  quad- 
rupling rice  productions  elsewhere;  In  saving 
precious  fruit  and  wheat  crops;  and  In  bring- 
ing water  to  arid  plains  and  planting  new 
forests  for  the  next  generation. 

Because  oS  the  tremendous  need  that  ex- 
ists, however,  we  must  strive  to  do  more. 

Two-thirds  of  mankind  live  trapped  in 
poverty,  and  half  of  the  more  than  3  blUlon 
people  on  this  planet  Uve  in  perpetual  hun- 
ger. For  these  people,  deprivation,  disease, 
and  Illiteracy  are  not  mere  facts  of  life,  but 
a  way  of  life  that  smothers  any  hope  for 
things  to  get  better. 

Perhaps  no  one  Is  as  aware  of  this  as  our 
own  Volunteers  in  the  field.  Soon  after  I 
was  named  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  I 
visited  Peace  Corps  projects  in  Kenya,  Libya, 
and  Iran.  Everywhere  Volunteers  told  me  of 
the  need  to  provide  more  skills  to  support 
the  work  they  have  been  doing. 

While  I  was  overseas  officials  from  the  gov- 
ernments with  which  we  are  working  told 
me  the  same  thing. 

I  talked  with  government  officials  at  all 
levels,  from  the  Shah  of  Iran  to  school  super- 
intendents in  remote  areas.  Everywhere  I  en- 
oovmtered  praise  and  appreciation  for  the 
Peace  Corps  and  what  It  has  been  doing.  But 
everywhere  I  heard  the  plea,  "Can't  you  do 
more?"  .    ^  ^ 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Iran  asked  for  as 
many  Americans  with  technical  vocation 
skUls  as  we  could  provide.  He  wanted  them 
to  work  in  the  private  sector,  as  well  as  with 
the  government. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  In  Kenya  needs 
more  experienced  people  to  Improve  farm- 
ing. And  the  Minister  of  Education  in  Libya 
asked  for  people  trained  in  educational  tele- 
vision and  in  vocational  skills. 

Everywhere  I  went  the  cry  was  for  more 
mature,  weil-tralned   people  to  fill  the  de- 
velopment needs  of  highest  pricM^ty. 
And  we  have  these  people  In  the  United 


States,  people  who  have  been  the  backbone 
of  our  own  development,  but  who  feel  the 
Peace  Corps  Is  Just  for  young  people,  mostly 
with  non-technical  training. 

If  ever  that  was  true,  it  is  not  so  now.  The 
Peace  Corpe  Is  for  people  who  care.  And  it  Is 
obvious  you  care. 

Both  in  your  friendship  with  the  Peace 
Corps  since  its  inception  aad  in  your  own 
efforts,  you  have  shown  that  the  American 
labor  movement  looks  outward  and  is  in- 
fused with  a  sense  of  International  mission. 
Neil  Hagerty,  your  President,  is  also  a 
former  member  of  the  Peace  Corps  National 
Advisory  Council,  and  for  his  time  and  coun- 
sel we  are  already  Indebted  to  you.  And 
my  friend  Bill  Doherty  directs  the  American 
Institute  for  Free  h&boT  Development,  a 
volunteer -sending  agency  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

To  recognize  this  reminds  me  of  something 
we  have  in  common.  American  Labor  has 
done  more  than  improve  the  lot  of  its  own 
members.  You  have  recognized  the  interna- 
tional character  o*  yoxir  movement  and  the 
need  of  all  men  to  benefit  from  training  and 
organization. 

As  you  have  done,  so  we  In  the  Peace  Corps 
must  add  to  our  own  mission.  We  want  to 
expand  Peace  Corps  recruitment  to  Include 
union  halls  as  weU  as  university  halls,  and 
that  can't  be  done  without  your  help.  For  the 
kinds  of  skills  and  abllltlee  your  unions  and 
yoiu-  membership  repreeent  will  be  a  wonder- 
ful complement  and  Invaluable  support  to  the 
work  in  which  the  Peace  Corps  is  already 
engaged. 

First  we  need  your  help  In  the  planning 
and  programming  of  projects  for  skilled 
workers  overseas.  We  want  your  advice  in  de- 
vising programs  that  challenge  the  Inltiativee 
and  abllltlee  of  skilled  workers  who  want  to 
pass  their  special  skills  on  to  others. 

We  need  representatives  of  the  Building 
Trades  to  go  overseas  and  survey  the  needs 
for  skilled  tradesmen  in  the  countries  in 
which  the  Peace  Corps  is  Involved.  We  need 
your  help  to  design  programs  that  will  truly 
enlist  the  talents  of  those  we  recruit — to 
insure  that  every  Job  is  a  good  job. 

And  then  we  need  your  support  to  facili- 
tate that  recruitment.  The  special  needs  of 
those  we  hope  to  recruit  require  specific  an- 
swers to  hard  questions,  and  we  need  your 
help  In  the  formulation  of  those  answers. 
If  we  try  to  attract  a  union  member  to 
Peace  Corps  service,  we  have  to  answer  the 
questions  he's  bound  to  ask: 

"Will  I  be  able  to  keep  my  seniority  in  the 
union  while  I'm  away?"  With  your  support 
we  can  answer  that  question  with  a  "Yes," 
and  by  doing  so  we  can  answer  the  Iranian 
Prime  Minister  or  the  Libyan  Minister  of 
Education:  "Yes — we  can  do  more — together 
we  can  do  more!" 

If  another  tradesman  asks:  "What  about 
my  mortgage  pajrments,  or  car  payments,  or 
my  son  at  college?"  then  with  your  pledge  of 
support  to  help  him  preserve  his  equity  and 
meet  his  current  needs,  we  can  answer  that 
question  with  a  "Yes"  too — and  "together, 
we  can  do  more!" 

With  your  help  in  answering  these  ques- 
tions we  beUeve  we  can  devise  programs  that 
wlU  attract  the  Interest,  skills,  and  good  wlU 
of  many  of  your  members.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  "together,  in  partnership  with 
you,  we  can  do  more!" 

And  when  we  have  devised  programs  and 
recruited  personnel,  we  need  help  in  estab- 
lishing reasonable  long-range  and  short- 
term  goaU,  supervising  their  achievement, 
and  coordinating  men  and  material  with  the 
abundant  needs  that  exist. 

In  short,  our  purpose  is  not  to  take  a 
skilled  worker  and  make  him  into  something 
else  Our  hope  Is  to  employ  the  skUls  he  has 
developed  so  expertly  In  his  current  job  and 
introduce  them  where  talents  and  ingenuity 
like  his  are  unknown,  and  where  they  can 
help  to  transform  a  pitiable  future  Into  a 
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promising  one.  TtiaX  goal  merits  3rour  lielp. 
and  It  Is  one  fop  which  you  have  a  special 
responsibility. 

The  history  of  the  American  Labor  Move- 
ment, In  a  sensf,  has  set  the  standard — 
created  the  Imag*— from  which  the  free  and 
developing  peoples  of  the  world  are  seeldng 
to  learn.  The  coatrlbutlon  of  the  American 
Labor  Movement,  has  not  only  been  to  Its 
own  members,  iut  to  the  whole  nation. 
Working  people  fre  also  consuming  people, 
and  even  those  ;who  resisted  labor's  gains 
the  most  strongly!  have  benefited  when  work- 
ing men  and  women,  earning  decent  wages, 
became  themselves  the  markets  for  the  goods 
and  services  they  prod\iced. 

The  economic  Wonder  of  an  ever-broaden- 
ing base  of  oppdrtimlty— a  mass  producing 
and  consuming  economy — Is  what  the  de- 
veloping world  I^  seeking  to  achieve.  And 
ours  Is  the  opportunity  to  help  them  achieve 
It. 

I  am  proposlnitoday  that  we  work  more 
closely  together.  Irhrough  consultation  with 
you.  we  can  begin  to  open  the  Peace  Corps 
more  fully  to  the  talents  and  services  of  those 
you  have  trained  po  well. 

Its  true  that  tile  accent  of  the  Peace  Corps 
has  been  on  the  toung.  But  the  Peace  Corps 
Is  not  Jtist  for  tlie  young  American,  nor  the 
older  nor  the  middle-aged  American.  It  is 
for  people  In  need . 

Some  of  their  needs  only  you  can  help 
meet,  and  In  doing  so  you  can  help  this  na- 
tion and  the  worl  1  come  closer  together. 

And  you  can  h«  Ip  to  make  the  Peace  Corps 
more  truly  repres  sntatlve  of  the  varied  fabric 
of  American  life.  When  the  Peace  Corps  was 
founded,  one  of  Its  goals  was  to  represent 
this  wonderfully  diverse  land  abroad.  Your 
participation  car  bring  that  goal  closer  to 
achievement,  for  It  will  help  us  to  represent 
abroad  the  American  working  man — as  well 
as  all  the  others  who  have  responded  to  our 
opportunity  for  service. 

The  by-word  of  this  Administration  is 
"Forward,  Togetier,"  for  truly  the  only  way 
forward  Is  togett  er.  And  It  Is  In  that  spirit 
that  I  seek  your  :ooperation.  You  have  been 
a  good  friend  and  a  close  ally  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  Its  wor  k  always;  I  urge  you  now  to 
become  more  ful  y  a  partner  In  Its  work. 

More  than  a  iialf  century  ago  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who  was  responsible  for  the  passage 
of  what  Samuel  pompers  called  the  "magna 
carta"  of  American  labor,  the  Clayton  Anti- 
Trust  Act,  exhort  !d  his  countrymen  that  "We 
must  believe  the  things  we  teach  our  chil- 
dren." Your  co)i)eratlon  with  the  Peace 
Corps  Is  an  oppo;  'tunlty  to  show  that  you  do 
believe,  and  are  irtlllng  partners  In  the  work 
American  sons  and  daughters  have  carried 
forward  so  well  n  the  eight  years  of  Peace 
Corps  history. 

Perhaps  the  aigument  I've  been  trying  to 
make  to  you  todiy  has  really  been  made  by 
someone  else  In  i  better  way.  Last  week  we 
concluded  the  first  covmtry  directors'  con- 
ference In  the  Peace  Corps'  history.  At  the 
concluding  session  of  that  meeting  called  to 
discuss  new  dlrefjtlons  for  a  new  decade  of 
Peace  Corps  ser^^llce,  a  quiet  announcement 
was  made. 

Joe  Haratani  li  a  trained  engineer  who  has 
been  with  the  leace  Corps  for  nearly  four 
years,  first  as  an  administrator  in  Washing- 
ton and  then  as  >ur  director  In  Ecuador.  But 
he's  always  beer,  barred  from  serving  as  a 
volunteer  becaus^  he  had  children. 

The  "new  dlrejctions"  for  the  Peace  Corps 
removed  that  burrler  for  Joe,  and  at  that 
last  session  of  the  conference  he  announced 
that  he  was  reslg  nlng  as  director  of  all  Peace 
Corps  activities  ;n  Ecuador  to  become  a  vol- 
tmteer  in  the  ^eld.  The  "new  directions" 
proved  to  be  an  eagerly  sought  opportunity 
for  Joe  Haratani 


I  wonder,  if  you  help  us  to  open  the  oppor- 
tunities, how  many  like  Joe  we  might  find  In 
youi  ranks. 

Thank  you. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  what  legislative  business  he  has 
in  mind  following  the  conference  report, 
which  is  now  pending. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  question  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  it  is  antici- 
pated that,  following  the  disposal  of  the 
pending  conference  report,  the  Senate 
will  turn  to  the  consideration  of  S.  823, 
the  truth-in-credit  Information  bill. 
Whether  or  not  we  can  finish  the  con- 
ference report  and  this  bill  tomorrow  is 
an  open  question;  but,  if  we  do  not,  we 
wUl  be  in  on  Friday. 

It  is  anticipated  that  next  week  the 
appropriation  bill  for  Independent  of- 
fices and  HUD,  which  was  marked  up  by 
the  subcommittee  today,  will  be  ready 
for  consideration.  Hopefully,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  would  be  followed  by  the 
public  works  appropriation  biU. 

In  addition,  a  food  stamp  authoriza- 
tion is  being  held  at  the  desk  and  will  be 
considered  within  the  next  several  days. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  to  me  in  that  con- 
nection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  In  connection  with  the 
food  stamp  authorization,  I  have  dis- 
cussed that  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Intends  to  propose  a  imanimous- 
consent  request  on  the  action  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  I  do  not  plan  to  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  matter  will 
not  be  brought  up  this  afternoon.  It  will 
probably  be  considered  tomorrow  at  the 
earliest. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, which  appropriation  bill  was  the 
Senator  mentioning? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Independent  offices. 
Mr.   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  When 
was  he  planning  to  bring  that  bill  up? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  until  next  week. 
We  will  give  as  much  time  as  possible 
and  as  much  notice  as  possible.  That  is 
a  very  big  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
my  imderstanding.  We  will  at  least  see  it 
before  it  comes  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  The  Senator 
can  be  assured  that  will  be  the  case. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  very  brief  statement  now  about 
the  conference  report  that  is  to  be  taken 
up  tomorrow.  The  conference  report  in- 
volves a  bill  that  was  debated  here  for 
many  weeks.  Every  item  has  been  tho- 
roughly gone  over.  We  had  99  points  of 
disagreement  between  the  two  bills.  The 
conferees  met  over  a  period  of  time  from 
October  6  until  November  2.  During  that 
time  we  had  10  sessions  of  the  joint  con- 
ferees, and  four  sessions  of  the  Senate 
conferees;  we  had  separate  meetings  of 
many  joint  committees  within  the  con- 
ference committee.  We  had  many  staff 
conferences.  The  chairman  of  the  two 
committees  had  innumerable  confer- 
ences, as  did  other  members.  This  mat- 
ter has  been  thoroughly  gone  over. 

Substantially  it  represents  the  main 
essentials  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, plus  some  additional  ships,  and 
modifications  of  amendments.  Some 
floor  amendments  agreed  to  in  the  Sen- 
ate were  not  accepted  by  the  conferees. 

We  will  be  preimred  to  present  the 
matter  tomorrow  and  everyone  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  express  his  views.  I 
hope  we  can  move  along  fairly  rapidly.  I 
shall  notify  those  Senators  that  I  know 
have  a  special  interest. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  has 
there  been  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  this  matter  will  be  the  pend- 
ing business  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mat- 
ter has  been  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Then,  it  will  carry  over 
until  tomorrow.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
Introduce  a  bill  but  first  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  leader's  attention  that  I  wish 
to  be  heard  in  connection  with  the  food 
stamp  House-Senate  bill. 

I  gather  that  a  proposal  for  a  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  is  brewing,  and 
I  would  like  to  be  notified  when  the  mat- 
ter wUl  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There. is  no  imani- 
mous  consent  request  that  has  been  pro- 
posed, to  my  knowledge. 

It  is  hoped  it  will  be  possible,  as  I  have 
indicated,  to  bring  up  next  week  the  in- 
dependent offices  appropriation  bill  as 
well  as  the  appropriation  bill  for  Public 
Works,  and  the  continuing  resolution  on 
appropriation. 

I  would  point  out  that  if  we  are  suc- 
cessful in  those  respects,  the  only  appro- 
priation bill  awaiting  Senate  action  will 
be  Labor-HEW,  which  I  think  will  reach 
the  Senate  Calender  within  a  matter  of 
days.  After  that,  the  appropriation 
calendar  is  clear  because  we  are  still 
awaiting  five  appropriation  bills  from 
the  House. 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
leadership — and  this  is  not  definite — that 
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perhaps  Wednesday  we  may  be  able  to 
take  up  the  Haynsworth  nomination.  I 
wish  to  stress  the  word  "may."  I  have 
been  like  an  India  rubber  ball  on  this 
matter,  I  have  been  getting  so  many  re- 
ports. But  the  latest  and  most  definite 
report  is  that  the  confirmation  proceed- 
ings will  commence  next  Wednesday. 


S    3121— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  MENTAL  RETAR- 
DATION PACILnTES  AND  COMMU- 
NITY MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS 
CONSTRUCTION  ACT  OF  1963 
Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr.    President,    I   am 
pleased  to  introduce  on  behalf  of  myself 
and   the   Senator   from   Colorado    (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),   who   is   ranking   minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health, 
the  administration  bill  to  amend  the  Re- 
tardation   Facilities    and    Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963. 

This  bill  would  extend  and  improve  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  community  mental 
health  facilities  and  of  specialized  facil- 
ities for  alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Cosponsoring  the 
bill  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
me,  are  the  Senators  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy)  . 

Mr.  President,  the  only  reason  I  am 
introducing  the  bill  rather  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  is 
that  the  bill  concerns  the  jurisdiction  of 
two  subcommittees,  one  of  which  I  am 
the  ranking  minority  member — although 
I  am  the  ranking  member  of  the  full 
committee— and  the  other  on  which  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  the  ranking 
minority  member.  He  graciously  al- 
lowed me  to  introduce  the  entire  bill. 

It  is  my  purpose  that  the  bill  should 
be  handled  insofar  as  it  deals  with  com- 
munity mental  health  facilities,  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health. 

This  bill  assures  the  administration's 
commitment  to  the  continuation  of  the 
community  mental  health  centers  pro- 
gram— the  concept  of  providing  care  to 
the  mentally  ill  in  the  commimity  where 
they  live,  where  they  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  their  family  and  their  friends 
and  be  more  quickly  restored  to  a  mean- 
ingful role  in  society.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation would  extend  for  an  additional  3 
yeai-s  the  program  of  grants  to  the  States 
for  the  construction  of  community  men- 
tal health  centers. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  support 
to  meet  community  needs  in  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  critical  prob- 
lems of  alcoholism  and  narcotic  addic- 
tion. I  am  pleased  that  Federal  support 
for  preventive  and  curative  services  for 
these  two  major  mental  health  prob- 
lems— alcoholism  and  narcotics  addic- 
tion— will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  net- 
work of  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters, a  matter  of  great  interest  and  deep 
concern  to  Senator  Dominick  and  to  me. 
The  administration  bill  recognizes  the 
urgent  need  for  evpn  more  extended  as- 


sistance for  services  to  urban  and  rural 
poverty  areas.  All  too  often  these  areas 
designated  by  the  States  as  those  of  high- 
est priority,  based  on  an  assessment  of 
commimity  need,  are  not  among  the  first 
to  initiate  centers.  This  Is  partially  due 
to  the  difficulty  in  developing  resources 
to  meet  the  matching  requirements  be- 
cause of  the  low  economic  status  of  the 
community.  It  has  become  increasingly 
clear  that  those  in  greatest  need  of  com- 
munity-based mental  health  service,  the 
urban  and  rural  poor,  have  been  the 
least  able  to  effectively  organize,  plan 
and  raise  sufficient  funds  to  compete  ef- 
fectively for  Federal  grant  support.  The 
proposed    legislation    provides    that    20 
percent  of  the  grant  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress  shall  be  reserved  for  direct 
project  grants  by  the  Secretary  to  cover 
up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  which  are  of 
special   significance   by  virtue   of   their 
meeting  the  special  needs  of  the  disad- 
vantaged for  mental  health  services  or 
by  demonstrating  new  or  particularly  ef- 
fective or  efficient  methods  of  delivery  of 
mental  health  services. 

In  order  to  provide  more  coordination 
and  encourage  greater  efficiency  in  our 
health  system,  the  bill  would  add  the 
requirements  that  the  State  plan  for  con- 
struction of  community  mental  health 
centers  must  be  approved  by  the  State 
comprehensive  health  planning  agency 
created  under  the  provisions  of  section 
314(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
and  that  applications  for  construction 
grants  be  reviewed  and  commented  on 
by  the  appropriate  areawide  health  plan- 
ning agency  created  under  the  provisions 
of  section  314(b)  of  the  act.  These  pro- 
visions refiect  the  administration's  con- 
cern for  improved  delivery  of  services — 
authorized  under  different  programs — 
through  improved  planning  coordina- 
tion, so  that  we  have  health  and  related 
planning  on  a  State,  interstate,  and 
local  level  taken  into  account. 

The  bill  would  extend  the  period  of 
Federal  support  of  staffing  of  community 
mental  health  centers  from  the  present 
41/3  years,  to  8  years  for  all  centers,  and 
to  10  years  in  the  case  of  those  centers 
providing  services  for  persons  in  an  area 
designed  by  the  Secretary  as  an  urban 
or  rural  poverty  area.  Staffing  grants 
would  support  a  share  of  all  the  costs 
of  operation,  staff,  and  maintenance  of 
the  centers,  rather  than  being  limited  to 
support  of  the  costs  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  as  presently  author- 
ized. The  present  arrangement  of  sup- 
porting a  portion  of  the  costs  of  only 
professional  and  technical  personnel  has 
proved  inadequate.  Support  of  a  portion 
of  initial  costs  of  operation,  stsifflng,  and 
maintenance  should  be  provided  in 
order  to  assure  a  more  reasonable  level 
of  financial  assistance  in  the  develop- 
mental years  and  bring  about  substantial 
administrative  simplification. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  the  use 
of  up  to  5  percent  of  the  ftmds  appro- 
priated for  new  staffing  grants  for  sup- 
port of  project  grants  to  assess  the  need, 
develop  and  initiate  mental  health  serv- 


ices in  communities  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  urban  or  rural  poverty 
areas. 

Drug  abuse  and  alcoholism  programs 
require   strong   and   continued   Federal 
support.   Preferential  matching   and   a 
longer  period  of  support  are  necessary. 
To  meet  these  obJecUves,  the  bUl  would 
extend  for  3  additional  years,  the  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  the  construction  and 
staffing  of  faciUtles  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  alcoholism  and  nar- 
cotics addiction.  The  maximum  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  construction  would 
be  increased  from  66%  percent  to  90  per- 
cent. Existing  Federal  support  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel  would 
be  expanded  to  include  a  portion  of  the 
initial  costs  of  operation,  staffing,  and 
maintenance.    The    period    of    support 
would  be  increased  from  41/3  years  to  10 
years  and  the  maximum  level  of  support 
would  be  increased. 

A  new  program  of  grants  for  the  de- 
velopment of  specialized  training  pro- 
grams or  materials  relating  to  the  provi- 
sion of  sei-vices  for  the  prevention  or 
treatment  of  alcoholism  and  for  the  eval- 
uation of  such  programs  is  added  by 
the  bill.  This  grant  program  is  similar 
to  the  program  already  authorized  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DOMINICK),  I  should  like  to 
note  for  the  Record  that  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  requested  for  3  years 
by  the  administration  bill  would  be  for 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary."  Sena- 
tor DoMiNicK's  position  against  au- 
thorizations which  do  not  include  a 
money  ceiling  is  and  has  been  well  known 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  With- 
out in  any  manner  reflecting  on  the 
merits  of  the  administration  bill.  Sena- 
tor Dominick  wants  to  put  Senators  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  notice  that 
he  intends  to  continue  to  insist  that  any 
bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Health  Sub- 
committee, or  any  other  committee  for 
that  matter,  specify  a  ceiling  on  author- 
i7f*ri  posts 

I  am  confldent^-and  I  am  certain  that 
Senator  Dominick  and  the  other  cospon- 
sors  of  the  measure  share  my  confi- 
dence— that  we  will  have  some  costs 
estimates  which  can  be  included  in  the 
legislation  before  any  action  is  taken 
in  executive  sessions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  com- 
parison of  proposed  community  mental 
health  centers  amendments — prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare — be   printed   in  the 

Record.  ^  .  „  ^ 

I  believe  the  administration's  detailed 
legislative  proposal  will  be  most  valu- 
able to  all  the  members  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  as  we  consider  com- 
mimity mental  health  centers  legislation 
in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  table 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <  S.  3121 )  to  amend  the  Mental 
Retardation  FaciUties  and  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
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of  1963  tx)  extend  and  improve  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  construction  and 
operation  of  community  mental  health 
facilities,  and  of  specialized  facilities  for 


alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits 
(for  himself,  Mr.  DoMnncK,  Mr.  Prouty, 
and  Mr.  Murphy),  was  received,  read 


twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
The  table,  presented  by  Mr.  Javits, 
is  as  follows: 


Amendment 


1.  Short  title. 


Extension  of  basic 
construction  and 

Appropriation  ceilinis 
centers  constructio  i 


centers   program 
!  taffini  autliority. 
authorized  for 
grants. 


4.  Appropriation  ceilin|  t 
centers  staffing  gra  its, 


.  Extension  of  alcotto  ism 
addiction  construction 
authority. 
Appropriation  ceilin; 
construction  and  s)alfi 
ism  ^0^  narcotic  i 
and    tor    training 

~    grairWTDr  the  narcotic 
gram. 


7.  Training    and    eva 
alcoholism  progran 


COMPARISON  OF  PROPOSED  COMMUf<ITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS  AMENDMENTS 


(S.  2523)  YarlMrougti 


(H.R.  13163)  Staggers 


(H.R.  14086)  Rogers 


Administration  (as  of  Oct.  23, 1969) 


19 


Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Amendments  of  1969. 

For  5  years,  through  fiscal  year  1975 
(sees.  101,  204(a)). 

Fiscal  year  1970,  $70,000,000 
(present  law  unchanged);  fiscal 
fear  1971,  $95,000,000;  fiscal  year 
972.  $115,000,000;  fiscal  year 

1973,  )nS,000,00O;  fiscal  year 

1974,  $135,000,000;  fiscal  year 

1975,  $135,000,000  (sec.  l6l(a)). 
authorized  for    Fiscal  year  1970,  $32,000,000 

(present  law  unchanged);  fiscal 
year  I97I,  $60,000,000;  fiscal 
year  1972,  $60,000,000;  fiscal 
year  1973,  $80,000,000;  fiscal 
year  1974,  $80,000,000:  fiscal 
year  1975,  $100,000,000  (sec. 
204(a)). 
No  comparable  proposal 


Community  Mental  Health  Centers 

Amendments  of  1969. 
For  3  years,  through  fiscal  year  1973 

(sees.  101.204(a)). 
Fiscal  year  1970,  $70,000,000 

(present  law  unchanged);  fiscal 

year  1971,  $70,000,000;  fiscal  year 

1972,  $70,000,000;  fiscal  year 

1973,  $70,000,000  (sec.  101(a)). 


Community  Mental  Health  Centers 

Amendments  of  1969. 
For  3  years,  through  fiscal  year  1973 

(sees.  101(a),  203(a}). 
Fiscal  year  1970,  $70,000,000 

(present  law  unchanged):  fiscal 

year  1971,  $70,000,0(50;  fiscal  year 

1972,  $70,000,000;  fiscal  year 

1973,  $70,000,000  (sec.  101(a)). 


Community  Mental  Health  Centers 

Amendments  of  1969. 
For  3  years,  through  fiscal  year  1973 

(sees.  2(aXl),  3(cX2)). 
Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 

(sec.  2(aXl)). 


Fiscal  year  1970,  $26,000,000 
(reduces  $32,000,000  appropria- 
ation  in  present  law);  fiscal  year 

1971,  $32,000,000;  fiscal  year 

1972,  $40,000,000;  fiscal  year 

1973,  $48,000,000  (sec.  264(a)). 


Fiscal  year  1970,  $26,000,000 
(reduces  $32,000,000  appropri- 
ation in  present  law);  fiscal  year 

1971,  $32,000,000;  fiscal  year 

1972,  $40,000,000;  fiscal  year 

1973,  $48,000,000  (sec.  26Xa)). 


Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
(sec.  3(cX2)). 


and  narcotic 
and  staffing 

authorized  for 
ng  of  alcohol- 
diction  tacllities, 
and    evaluation 
addiction  pro- 


No  comparable  provision. 


luition 


grants   for do. 

authorized. 


8.  Authorizes   construcfon    and    staffing do. 

and  training  and  evaluation  grants 
tor  child  mental  health  facilities  and 
services. 


9.  Appropriation  ceilini  s  authorized  for do. 


child  mental  healtl 


10.  (a)  Definition  of  "s 
to  include  all 


program. 


broadened 
centers  personnel 


stl  Ifing" 


Eliminates  restriction  of  eligible 
staffing  costs  in  present  law  to 
professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel only  (sec.  205). 


10.  (b)  Similar   provisio^  for  staffing  of 
alcoholism  andjnarcotic  addiction 

facilities. 

11.  All  operating  and  iliaintenance  costs 

included,  in  addition  to  staffing,  tor 
centers  and  alcotfilism  or  narcotic 
addiction  facilities.; 

12.  (a)  Initiation  and  development  grants 

(or  delivery  ot  community  mental 
health  services  authorized. 


No  comparable  provision. 
do 


.  For  3  years,  through  fiscal  year 
1973  (sec.  102(a)). 

.  Fiscal  year  1970.  $15,000,000 
(reduces  $25,000,000 
appropriation  in  present  law); 
fiscal  year  1971.  $20,000,000; 
fiscal  year  1972.  $25,000,000; 
fiscal  year  1973.  $30,000,000 
(sec.  102(a)). 

.  Yes.  similar  to  present  provision 
for  narcotic  addicts  but  no 
duration  or  appropriation  ceilings 
specified  (sec  104). 

.  Grants  authorized  for  3  years, 

through  fiscal  year  1973,  on  same 
basis  as  those  authorized  for 
narcotic  addicts,  except  that  a 
separate  appropriation  ceiling  lor 
training  and  evaluation  grants  is 
specifi^  (sec.  401). 

.  For  construction  and  staffing  grants, 
fiscal  year  1971,  $6,000,000; 
fiscal  year  1972,  $10,000,000; 
fiscal  year  1973,  $15,000,000; 
for  training  and  evaluation  grants, 
fiscal  year  1971,  $2,000,000; 
fiscal  year  1972,  $4,000,000. 
fiscal  year  1973,  $4,000,000, 
(sec.  401). 
No  comparable  provision,  but  cf. 
sec  401.,  staffing  for  children's 
services  defined  to  include 
salaries,  fringe  benefits,  and 
travel  allowances  for  professional 
and  technical  personnel  who  ad- 
minister and  evaluate  the  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  operate  them. 
No  comparable  provision 


For  3  years,  through  fiscal  year 
1973  (sec.  102(a)). 

Fiscal  year  1970,  $15,000,000 

(reduces  $25,000,000 

appropriation  in  present  law); 

fiscal  year  1971,  $20,000,000; 

fiscal  year  1972,  $25,000,000; 

fiscal  year  1973,  $30,000,000 

(sec.  102(a)). 
Yes,  similar  to  present  provision 

for  narcotic  addicts  but  no 

duration  or  appropriation  ceilings 

specified  (sec.  104). 
No  comparable  provision 


For  3  years,  through  fiscal  year 
1973  (sec.  4(axT)). 

Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
(also  includes  new  training  and 
evaluation  grants  for 
alcoholism,  see  7  below)  (sec. 
4(aXl)  and  (2)). 


Yes,  similar  to  present  provision 
for  narcotic  addicts  (sec.  4(e)). 


No  comparable  provision. 


.do. 


Do. 


.do. 


Eliminates  restriction  of  eligible 
staffing  costs  in  present  law  to 
professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel only  (sec.  3(d)). 


.do- 


Yes  (sees.  4(cXl),4(dXl),  and 
4(gXl)  and  (2)). 


.do. 


.do Yes  (sees.  3(dX4(cXl),  4(d)(1) 

and(2),and4(gXl)). 


12.  (b)  Similar    provision 
and  narcotic 
and 


for   alcoholism 
ddiction  Initiation 
developm  int  grants. 


13.  (a)  Extension  of  tota 
for  each  basi: 
grant 
months). 

13.  (b)  Similar  provisioi 

and  narcotic 
grants. 

14.  (a)  Extension  of  inii 

(75  percent) ' 
period  for 
in  nonpoverty 
months  to  2 
14.  (b)  Similar  provision 
and  narcotic 


period  of  support 

center's  staffing 

(presently   limited  to  51 


for  alcoholism 
alldiction  staffing 

tial 


Ffede 


'  base 


yia 


15.  (a)  Preferential 

ters  staffing 
poverty  areas. 

15.  (b)  Similar   provisMh 
and  narcotic  » Id 


Yes.  but  for  poverty  areas  only. 
Grants  limited  to  1  year,  tor  100 
percent  of  the  costs  or  $50,000, 
whichever  is  less.  Broad  citizen 
participation  required.  Funds  to 
come  from  5  percent  of  total 
annual  staffing  appropriation 
(sees.  201,  202.  and  204(b)). 

No  comparable  provision 


Yes,  to  10  years  for  all  staffing 
grante  (sec.  201). 


No  comparable  provision. 


Yes,  same  provisions  (sees. 
20I(aXl),  202,  and  204(b)). 


Yes,  but  no  requirement  for  broad 
community  participation;  no 
provision  for  reserving  a 
percentage  of  total  staffing 
appropriations  (sec.  201(aX2)). 

Yes,  to  10  years  for  all  staffing 
grants  (sec.  201(aXl)). 


Yes,  same  provisions  except:  (1)  not 
limited  to  poverty  areas;  (2)  no 
specific  requirement  for  commu- 
nity participation  as  a  condition 
for  approval  of  the  grant  (sec. 
203(b)). 


Yes,  but  the  5  percent  is  to  come 
from  the  annual  appropriation 
authorized  for  new  staffing  grants 
only.  No  specific  requirement  for 
community  participation  as  a 
condition  for  approval  ot  the 
grant  (sec.  3(e)). 


No  comparable  provision No  comparable  provision. 


Yes,  to  6yi  years  for  all  staffing 
grants  (sec.  201(aXl)). 


Yes  (sec.  201(aX2))- 


I  and  maximum 
eral  support 
centers  staffing 
areas  from  15 
rs. 

for  alcoholism 
addiction  grants. 


Yes  (sec.  201). 


Yes  (sec.  201(aX2);  similar  pro- 
vision for  child  mental  health 
staffing  grants  too  (sec.  401). 

Yes  (sec.  201(aXl)) No  comparable  provision. 


Yes,  to  8  years  in  nonpoverty  areas; 
to  10  years  in  poverty  areas 
(sec.  3(a)). 

.  Yes,  except  that  all  facilities  regard- 
less of  location,  would  be  sup- 
ported for  10  years  (sec.  4(bX2)). 

.  Yes  (see.  3(a)). 
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No  comparable  proposal. 


matijhing  lor  basic  cen- 
rants  located   in 


for   alcoliolism 
iction  grants. 


Yes,  90  percent  for  first  2  years; 

75  percent  for  each  ot  next  8 

years  (see.  201). 
No  comparable  provision 


Yes  (sec.  201(aX2));  similar  pro- 
vision for  child  mental  health 
staffing  grants  (sec.  401). 


Yes,  90  percent  for  first  2  years; 
75  percent  tor  each  of  next  8 
years  (sec.  201(aXl). 

Yes  (sec.  201(aX2));  similar  pro- 
vision for  child  mental  health 
staffing  grants  to  (sec.  401). 


.do., 


.do. 


.do. 


Yes,  but  not  at  75  percent  matching 
ratio.  All  these  staffing  grants 
receive  preferential  matching 
(90  percent  for  first  2  years) 
legardless  of  area  (sec.  4(cX2)). 

Yes,  90  percent  for  first  2  years; 
declining  10  percent  each  year 
for  the  next  8  years  (sec.  3(a)). 

Yes,  but  not  limited  to  facilities  in 
poverty  areas  (sec.  4(cX2)). 


Amendment 


(S.  2523)Yarborough 


(H.R.  13163)  SUggors 


(H.R.  14086)  Rogers 


Administration  (as  of  Oct.  23, 1969) 


16  (a)  Preferential  matching  lor  basic  cen- 
ters construction  grants  in  pov- 
erty areas. 


Yes,  up  to  90  percent  of  costs 
(sec.  302). 


Yes  up  to  90  percent  ot  costs 
(sec.  301(a)). 


Yes  up  to  90  percent  of  costs 
(sec.  301). 


Yes,  up  to  90  percent  of  costs,  pay- 
able from  a  reserved  fund 
amounting  to  20  percent  of  the 
total  appropriation  for  centers' 
construction.  Preferential  match- 
ing Is  also  available  for  construc- 
tion projects  ot  special  significance 
because  they  demonstrate  newer 
■^effective  methods  ol 


particularly  i 
delivery  of  n 


16  (b)  Similar  provision  for  alcoholism 
and  narcotic  addiction  construc- 
tion grants. 


No  comparable  provision. 


Yes  for  narcotic  addiction  grants 
(sec.  301(b))  and  child  mental 
health  grants  (sec.  401).  No  com- 
parable piovision  for  alcoholism 
construction  grants. 


17  (a)  Incrtases  percentage  of  State  con- 

struction allotments  available  for 
State  plan  administration. 
17.  (b)  Eliminates  provision  in  existing  law 
which  would  limit  use  of  such 
funds  to  administration  of  the 
State  construction  plan  only. 

18  (a)  Acquisition  of  land  made  a  permis- 

sible construction  cost  for  basic 
centers  program. 

18  (b)  Same  provision  for  alcoholism  ana 

narcotic  addiction  facilities  too. 

19  Repeals  present  variable  Federal  share. 

provisions,  thus  eliminating  33H 
percent  minimum  requirement  tor 
centers  construction  grants  and  re- 
quirement lor  Federal  approval  ot 
method  used  by  States  to  determine 
variable  Federal  shares.  Substitutes 
simple  requirement  ol  notification  to 
Secretary  of  maximums  established 
and  methods  used  which  cannot  be 
changed  until  the  following  fiscal  year. 

20  Inclusion  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 

Pacific  Islands  in  the  construction 
program;  authorization  to  accumu- 
late construction  allotments  for  3 
years.  ,    .. 

21  Extension  of  deadline  for  promulgating 

annual  Federal  construction  percent- 
ages for  1  month,  from  Aug.  31  to 
Sept.  30.  ,     , 

22  Requires  that  each  State  construction 
■      plan  under  pL  A  of  the  Centers  Act 

be  approved  by  the  State  menUI 
health  planning  agency  and  the  State 
comprehensive  health  planning 
agency  under  sec.  314(a)  ol  the  PHS 
Act  Also  requires  all  construction 
applications  to  be  submitted  to  the 
sec.  314(b)  areawide  planning 
agency  for  review  and  comment 
within  60  days. 


Yes,  from  the  lessor  of  2  percent  or 
$50  000  to  the  lesser  of  5  percent 
or  $50,000  (sec.  102(b)), 

Yes.  permits  use  of  funds  for  ad- 
ministration ot  any  State  plan 
under  this  act  (sec.  102(a)) 
(broadest  scope; would  cover 
mental  retardation  program  too). 

Yes(sec.  301) 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision.  However, 
narcotic  addiction  giants  may  be 
included  by  reterence,  since  sec. 
251(b)  of  existing  law  says  that 
the  program  should  be  carried 
out  consistently  with  the  basic 
centers  program.  There  is  no 
equivalent  provision  lor  alcohol- 
ism construction  grants. 
.  No  comparable  provision 


Yes,  permits  use  of  funds  for  ad- 
ministration of  any  State  plan 
undertitle  II  (sec.  103(a)). 


Yes,  permits  use  of  funds  lor  ad- 
ministration of  any  State  plan 
under  title  II  (sec.  103(a)). 


delivery  of  mental  health  services 
(sees.  2(c)  and  5(c)). 
Yes,  up  to  90  percent  ol  costs,  but 
no  provision  for  reserving  20 
percent  of  the  total  construction 
appropriation  and  preferential 
matching  is  available  for  all  con- 
struction projects  regardless  of 
area  or  special  significance 
(sees.  4(b),  (dX3),  and  (f)). 

Yes,  from  the  lesser  ol  2  percent 
or  $50,000  to  the  lesser  ol  5 
percent  or  $50,000  (see.  5(e)). 

No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision No  comparable  provision Yes  (sec.  5(b)). 


No  comparable  provision 

Yes,  but  unclear  whether  alcoholism 
grants  are  covered  too  since  bill 
repeals  existing  law  (which  cover- 
ed all  title  1 1  projects)  only  for  proj- 
ects approved  under  pt.  C  ol  title 
I  (retardation)  ot  pi.  A  ot  title  II 
(basic  centers  construction).  No 
provision  in  alcoholism  section  (as 
IS  true  for  narcotic  addiction)  that 
construction  grants  are  to  be  ad- 
ministered consistently  with  pt.  A 
(sec.  302). 

No  comparable  provision 


.do. 


.do. 


Yes,  but  unclear  whether  alcoholism 
grants  are  covered  (see  comment 
under  Yarborough  bill)  (sec.  301 
(a)). 


Yes,  but  unclear  whether  alcoholism 
grants  are  covered  (see  comment 
under  Yarborough  bill)  (see.  301). 


Do. 

Yes,  applies  to  all  projects  approved 
under  pt.  C  ot  title  I  or  pt.  A  ot 
title  II  with  respect  to  the  maxi- 
mum Federal  share.  (Alcoholism 
and  narcotic  addiction  programs 
have  special  provision,  see  16(b), 
supra)  (see.  5(c)). 


No  comparable  provision No  comparable  provi  ion Yes  (sec.  2(bX2H5)). 


Yes (sec.  303) 

No  comparable  provision. 


.  Yes(sec.302) 

No  comparable  provision. 


.  Yes  (sec.  302) 

No  comparable  provision. 


.  Yes  (sec.  5(d)). 


Yes,  except  that  approval  by  the 
314(a)  agency  for  poverty  area 
projects  paid  from  the  20  percent 
reserved  funds  (see  16(a),  supra ) 
is  not  required,  (sec.  2(c),  id), 
(e)). 


Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Amendments  of  1969.  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr  Javits)  for  the  administration. 

In  1963  Congress  enacted  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  We  set 
ambitious  goals  and  stated  our  firm  com- 
mitment to  develop  a  broad  range  of 
services  for  promptly  diagnosmg  mental 
disorders  and  providing  care  to  the  men- 
tally iU  in  the  community  where  they 

live 

In  the  5  years  of  its  operation,  the  pro- 
grams set  up  under  the  1963  act  have 
demonstrated  their  effectiveness  In 
bringing  mental  health  services  to  people 
who  previously  had  no  access  to  such 
services.  Federal  funds  do  not  deserve  all 
the  credit.  They  have  served  as  an  incen- 
tive, but  without  the  increased  aware- 
ness of  dedicated  persons  at  the  commu- 
nity level  the  programs  would  not  have 
worked.  ,  ,. 

While  awareness  of  the  complex  medi- 
cal health  problems  and  needs  has  in- 
creased rapidly  at  the  community  level, 
the  ability  of  communities  to  come  up 
with  local  financial  resources  has  net  in- 


creased to  the  same  extent,  particularly 
in  rural  and  urban  poverty  areas. 

The  administration's  bill  rect^nizes 
this  disparity  between  needs  and  local 
resources.  It  recognizes  that  a  lo^er 
period  of  support  is  needed  for  staffing 
of  the  community  mental  health  centers 
and  proposes  the  period  of  Federal  sup- 
port be  extended.  At  the  same  time,  it 
broadens  the  scope  of  the  staffing  grants 
and  provides  funds  to  assess  community 
mental  health  needs. 

The  measure  clearly  responds  to  tne 
needs  of  poverty  areas  and  rightly  sets 
up  a  mechanism  whereby  those  commu- 
nities most  in  need  of  mental  health 
services,  but  least  able  to  afford  these 
services,  receive  direct  project  grants  to 
cover  up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
community  mental  health  centers. 

WhUe  responding  to  the  realities  of 
local  resources,  the  administrations 
measure  also  responds  to  the  two  major 
mental  health  problems  which  have 
emerged  in  recent  years— drug  abuse  ani 
alcoholism.  It  is  obvious  that  strong 
Federal  support  is  needed  to  provide  pre- 
ventive and  curative  services  for  drug 
abusers  and  alcoholics. 

Such  strong  support  is  provided  In  the 


administration's  measure.  The  maximum 
Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  construc- 
tion would  be  increased  from  66%  to  90 
percent,  while  Federal  funds  for  opera- 
ating  such  programs  are  expanded  and 
extended  in  time. 

In  short,  the  administration  s  bUl  Is  a 
responsive,  comprehensive  proposal  re- 
flecting intensive  study  of  existing  pro- 
grams—their successes  and  failures— as 
related  to  present  and  future  needs.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure. 

SENATE  (X)NCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
46— SUBMISSION  OF  A  SENATE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  FOR 
PRINTING  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
HANDBOOKS 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  for 
appropriate  reference  a  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  requesting  the  Pnnting  ft 
the  "Handbook  for  Small  Business.  Third 
Edition,  1969"  as  a  Senate  document,  and 
that  additional  copies  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  and  House  Select  Com- 
mittees on  Small  Business  and  other 
interested  Members  of  Congress. 

The  legislative  branch  has  always  been 
heavily  involved  in  small  business  pro- 
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grams  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  His- 
torically, the  1963  Small  Business  Act  and 
the  1958  Small  Business  Investment  and 
Tax  Acts  originated  in  the  Senate,  and 
It  was  not  until  1966  that  a  piece  of  small 
business  legislation  had  the  formal  spon- 
sorship of  the  executive  branch.  Because 
of  the  dynamic  of  this  area,  however, 
programs  are  ijeing  modified  and  added 
each  year. 

Since  these  financial  and  other  assist- 
ance program^  are  valuable  to  large 
numbers  of  individual  proprietors,  farm- 
ers, and  owneifs  of  small  corporations, 
congressional  ofQces  receive  frequent  in- 
quiries about  these  services.  To  respond 
requires  considerable  effort,  inasmuch  as 
programs  of  particular  benefit  to  small 
business  can  nt)w  be  found  in  about  2 
dozen  departments,  agencies,  and  oflQces. 
A  publication  ilike  the  Handbook  for 
Small  Businessj  which  is  comprehensive 
and  contains  a  |good  deal  of  explanatory 
matter,  will  as^t  Members  of  Congress 
in  replying  to  these  requests  in  a  helpful 
manner.  i 

I  ast  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of- the  concurrent  resolution  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  in  the  interest 
of  all  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  46)  was  rrferred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Rza  46 
Resolved  by  tke  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  apncurring) ,  That  a  publi- 
cation of  the  Seiiate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  entitled  "Handbook  for 
Small  Business,  3td  Edition,  1969,"  explain- 
ing programs  of  federal  departments,  agen- 
cies, offices  and  fommlsslons  of  benefit  to 
small  business  s^id  operating  pursuant  to 
various  statutes  e&acted  by  the  Congress,  be 
printed  with  lllusiratlons  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment; and  that  Ithere  be  printed  twenty- 
eight  thousand  tWo  hundred  additional  cop- 
ies of  such  documfent.  of  which  twenty-three 
thousand  two  huhdred  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Sehate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  |ind  five  thousand  cople8 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Smfill  Business. 
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Services  Administration  laimched  a  test 
of  a  fleet  of  natural  gas  powered  cars  and 
trucks.  If  successful,  such  a  system  could 
lead  to  elimination  of  much  of  the  air 
pollution  which  plagues  our  cities  as  well 
as  reduction  in  the  cost  of  operating 
Government  motor  pool  vehicles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  recent  article 
from  Time  magazine  which  mentions 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  conduct- 
ing these  tests,  and  I  commend  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  and  its  Ad- 
ministrator. Robert  L.  Kunzig,  for  Join- 
ing in  the  efforts  established  in  Califor- 
nia in  attempting  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
pressing  problem  of  air  pollution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AiK  Poixution:  Toward  a  Cleanee  Cak 
Most  of  the  smog  that  shrouds  U.S.  cities 
Is  belched  by  the  Internal  combustion  en- 
gine. The  surest  solution  would  be  to  ban 
all  cars  from  cities — a  proposal  that  actually 
passed  the  California  state  senate  In  July 
before  It  was  Ulled  In  a  house  committee. 
Another  Is  to  build  fume-free  auto  engines 
run  by  electricity  or  even  nuclear  power. 
But  none  of  this  Is  likely  to  delight  Detroit 
automakers  or  the  politically  potent  oil  in- 
dustry. Is  there  any  compromise  solution? 

Perhaps.  Taking  a  tip  from  the  oil-fields, 
where  pumps  are  powered  by  natural  gas, 
the  Los  Angeles-based  Pacific  Lighting  Serv- 
ice Co.  has  applied  the  same  principle  to 
auto  engines.  After  yearlong  tests  of  six  cars 
and  trucks  fueled  by  natural  gas.  the  com- 
pany reports  a  dramatic  decrease  in  air  pol- 
lution. Because  natural  gas  burns  cleanly, 
the  vehicle  emitted  almost  no  hydrocarbons. 
Measuring  the  emissions  with  Infra-red  light, 
engineers  found  that  carbon  monoxide  In  the 
exhaust  fell  from  28  grams  per  mile  with 
gasoline  to  2  with  natural  gas;  nitrous  oxides 
dropped  from  4  grams  to  .5.  Already  the  com- 
pany has  started  converting  1,100  other  ve- 
hicles in  Its  fleet  to  natural  gas.  Last  month 
the  Federal  Government  began  testing  the 
Pacific  Ughtlng  system  for  possible  use  on 
Its  own  51,000  vehicles. 

MORE    MILEAGE 

In  switching  cars  to  natural  gas,  the  big 
advantage  Is  that  the  Internal-combustion 
engine  can  be  retained.  The  only  require- 
ment Is  a  natural-gas  mixer  that  fits  on  top 
of  the  carburetor  and  feeds  the  new  fuel 
to  the  present  combustion  chambers.  A  dash- 
board control  permits  the  driver  to  switch 
from  natural  gas  In  polluted  areas  to  regular 
gasoline  on  the  open  road.  With  natural 
gas,  the  company  claims,  engine  oil  lasts  up 
to  a  year,  sparkplugs  fire  for  50.000  miles, 
and  valve  Jobs  are  usually  unnecessary.  Bet- 
ter yet,  100  cu.  ft.  of  natural  gas  gives"  about 
15  "T:  more  mileage  than  a  gallon  of  gasoline 
and  costs  about  63%  less. 

Despite  these  advantages.  Detroit  Is  skep- 
tical. Though  General  Motors  has  offered 
conversion  units  for  the  past  year,  it  has  sold 
only  a  fgw— mainly  to  truckers  in  the  South, 
where  natural  gas  is  plentiful.  For  motorists, 
the  Pacific  Lighting  system  has  not  solved 
a  key  problem;  the  bulky  gas  cylinders  re- 
quire most  of  a  car's  trunk  space.  The  $300 
charge  for  converting  a  car  to  natxiral  gas 
is  also  likely  to  deter  all  but  ardent  conserva- 
tionists. Still,  the  prospect  of  greater  operat- 
ing economy  could  attract  fleet  owners, 
start  mass  production,  and  eventually  lower 
the  conversion  charge.  If  all  U.S.  vehicles 
ran  on  natural  gas.  its  advocates  claim, 
smog  could  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  90%. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  for  em- 
phasis, I  should  like  to  read  one  excerpt 
from  the  article: 


Taking  a  tip  from  the  oilfields,  where 
pumps  are  powered  by  natural  gas,  the  Los 
Angeles-based  Pacific  Lighting  Service  Co. 
has  applied  the  same  principle  to  auto  en- 
gines. After  yearlong  tests  of  six  cars  and 
trucks  fueled  by  natural  gas,  the  company 
reports  a  dramatic  decrease  in  air  pollution. 
Because  natural  gas  burns  cleanly,  the  ve- 
hicles emitted  almost  no  hydrocarbons. 
Measuring  the  emissions  with  infra-red  Ught. 
engineers  found  that  carbon  monoxide  in 
the  exhaust  fell  from  28  grams  per  mile  with 
gasoline  to  2  with  natural  gas;  nitrous  oxides 
dropped  from  4  grams  to  .5.  Already  the  com- 
pany has  started  converting  1.100  other  ve- 
hicles in  its  fleet  to  natural  gas.  Last  month 
the  Federal  Government  began  testing  the 
Pacific  Lighting  system  for  possible  use  on  its 
own  51.000  vehicles. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  that 
this  has  been  used  in  the  Disneyland 
public  park  in  the  trams  and  all  the  con- 
veyances there,  for  a  period  of  a  year, 
with  very  great  success.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  this  is.  I  think,  a  most  impor- 
tant precaution  and  is  a  most  important 
problem  having  to  do  with  air  pollution 
and  smog. 


ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  AMERICANS  ON 
THEIR  FUTURE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  hold  in 
my  hand  some  excerpts  from  a  talk  made 
by  my  good  friend  and  highly  esteemed 
religious  leader,  Rabbi  Edgar  F.  Magnin, 
to  the  confirmation  class  at  the  Wilshlre 
Boulevard  Temple  on  May  25,  1969,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  them 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Excerpts    F^om    Rabbi    Edgar    F.    Magnin's 

Talk     to     the     Confirmation     Class     at 

WiLSHiRE  Boulevard  Temple,  Mat  25,  1969 

During  the  Sunday  mornings  I  have  visited 
with  you,  I  have  tried  to  Impress  upon  you  a 
number  of  thoughts.  I  told  you,  you  have  a 
head.  Use  It  lest  you  lose  it.  I  told  you,  you 
have  a  heart.  Don't  let  it  dry  up.  It's  the 
happy  combination  of  head  and  heart,  rea- 
son and  faith,  pragmatism  and  sentiment 
that  distinguishes  the  truly  civilized  and 
cultured  person  from  the  gross  and  the 
vulgar. 

We  are  living  In  an  age  of  turbulence,  re- 
bellion, revolution,  hysteria  and  violence. 
Some  of  the  rebellion  is  based  upon  sin- 
cerity and  conviction,  although  the  logic 
may  not  always  be  Justified,  nor  the  means. 
But  brawn  is  no  substitute  for  brains  nor 
hysteria  for  clear,  solid  thinking.  Socrates  in- 
ancient  Greece  and  Francis  Bacon,  the  au- 
thor of  Novum  Organum,  in  1620,  empha- 
sized the  need  for  clarity  of  thought.  Bacon 
pointed  out  the  ease  with  which  fallacies 
can  corrupt  the  mind  and  that  human  na- 
ture being  what  it  is,  we  believe  what  we 
want  to  believe  and  do  what  we  feel  like 
doing  and  then  Justify  our  acts  by  al'bls  and 
false  logic. 

Violence  and  breaking  the  law  In  the  name 
of  some  principle  are  not  the  answer  to  the 
grave  problems  that  confront  our  world 
today. 

Some  of  these  problems,  racial,  economic, 
political,  social  and  educational,  are  age-old 
and  deeply  rooted  In  the  weaknesses  of  hu- 
man nature.  TTiere  are  no  hasty  answers 
to  many  of  them.  We  can  make  Instant 
coffee  but  not  Instant  reforms.  Ariel  and 
Will  Durant  point  out  In  their  "Lessons  of 
History"  that  evolution  produces  better  and 
more  lasting  results  than  revolution,  which 
often  culminates  in  a  backlash  and  the  very 
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opposite    of   what    its    proponents   seek   to 

"^T^Tno  substitute  for  reason,  patience 
dialogue  and  sincerity.  Those  P««Pl«  J.^*/. 
who  favor  violence  In  the  name  of  Prtncl- 
Dies"  are  doing  exactly  what  Mussolini  and 
Hitler  did  They,  too,  had  convictions  and 
?e  her  human'rlghts  nor  Ufe  Itself  were 
s^red   in   their   eyes   when   they   met   with 

°P|o°me  o?the  rebels  today  -e  sincere.  Some 
of  the  criticisms  of  our  laws,  educational  sys- 
tem organized  religion,  political  and  ^o- 
nomlc  systems  are  undoubtedly  valid.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  there  Is  much  good 
in  all  these  institutions  also,  and  that  the 
way  to  redecorate  the  house  Is  not  to  uproot 
The  foundation  or  pull  the  ^^ole  structure 
down  on  our  heads  as  Samson  did  In  the 

■^'SSe  ot  fhTcritlcIsm  Is  not  sincere.  It  Is 
nrSd  by  people  who  crave  excitement 
^°iw^  would  fatten  their  egos  In  order ^o 
T^duce  their  frustrations.  Some  "^^e  }°^« 
their  pictures  In  the  newspapers  or  over 
^  and  It  is  no  compliment  to  the  com- 
i^nfcatlons  media  that  they  eniP^^^'^^^^* 
^11  instead  of  what  is  good  and  substantial 
because  It  Is  more  dramatic  and  attracts  more 

readers  and  viewers.  

our  whole  picture  of  society  has  become 
distorted  and  fragmented  because  of  this 
filse  emphasis.  We  feel  as  though  the  whole 
world'^'golng  to  Per<l'tIon  while,  actuany 
there  Is  still  much  more  good  In  It  than  evii^ 
The  vast  oxajorlty  of  people  everywhere  are 
lecent,  larabldlng  and  friendly.  Wars  and 
racial  prejudices  are  not  caused  by  the 
m^ses,  but  by  a  few  mlsleaders  "ho  fatten 
off    the    divlsiveness    and    discontent    they 

^^The  world  is  not  perfect  and  never  will  be 
nor  can  any  organization  or  'nstltutlon  be 
perfect  since  they  are  composed  of  human 

''^wf  must  work  with  what  we  have  and  with 
those  who  will  work  with  us.  T^ey  are  flesh 
and  blood,  and  mind  and  soul,  not  angels 
or  devils,  but  people  endowed  w  th  al  the 
virtues    and    defects    inherent    In    human 

''^wTshould  not  be  satisfied  with  the  status 
quo  -^ere  Is  plenty  of  room  ^or  improve- 
ment and  the  possibility  of  achieving  It 
^ut  beware  of  accepting  empty  or  Bhallow 
generalizations,  pretty  cliches  that  speU 
nothing,  fuzzy  theories  that  seem  ideaOlstlc 
but  can  never  be  realized.  Idealism  which 
consists  only  of  words  Is  futile  and  some- 
times hypocritical. 

When  some  of  the  young  generation  tell 
us   that  we.   their   elders,   are   materialistic, 
that    we    started    wars    including    Vietnam, 
I  have  only  one  answer.  Wars  have  always 
been   In   existence,   unfortunately,   and   we 
must   do   everything   In   our   power   to   try 
to  end  them,  but  neither  your  parents  nor 
I   started   any   wars.   We   never   owned    any 
slaves   or   persecuted    Negroes.   There   Is   no 
disgrace  In  having  been  successful  under  a 
system    of    capitalism    which,    with    all    Its 
faults  Is  far  better  than  Communism  which 
is   tyrannical   and   despotic.    Moreover     the 
capltaUstlc     system     has     been     modified 
through   the   years    to   the   effect   that   the 
average    American    Is    much    better    off    In 
every  way  than  people  In  other  countries. 
Our    grandparents    came    here    without    a 
dime  and  worked  hard.  They   dldnt  form 
picket    lines,    scream    and    yell    at    fate,    or 
resort  to  violence.  They  made  It  possible  for 
us    to    live    decently    and    enjoy   not    only 
the  material  blessings  but  an  education.  The 
average  person  over  the  world,  and  I  have 
seen  them  everywhere,  would  give  his  right 
eye  to  come  to  these  shores. 

Please  don't  sell  America  short  or  look 
lightly  at  your  blessings.  Thank  God  for 
them  and  use  them  wisely  and  well.  Don't  be 
afraid  to  be  patriotic.  Patriotism  Is  not  nar- 


row nationalism.  One  can  still  love  his 
country  and  appreciate  his  American  her- 
S  without  disregarding  the  virtues  axid 
cuTurls  of  others.  One  can  stiU  love  his 
country  and  be  loyal  to  its  finest  "aditlons 
while  working  for  the  welfare  of  other  na- 
tions  and  for  universal  peace. 

YOU  didn't  ask  to  come  into  this  world 
and  neither  did  I.  but  we  are  here  and  if 
we  can't  agree  with  all  the  viewpoints  of 
our  parents,  at  least  let  us  not  wound  them 
with   disrespect  and  even   hatred   In   some 

'^"uTthe  last  analysis,  they  are  our  only 
real  friends.  The  generation  gap  is  nothing 
new  Socrates  mentions  It.  But  there  can  be 
a  difference  of  opinion  without  defiance, 
rudeness  and  contempt.  Your  parents  aren  t 
fools.  They  have  had  experience  and  If  some 
of  them  dont  follow  some  of  the  doctrinaire 
notions  of  so-called  soclolglcal  and  peda- 
gogical authorities  who  often  contradict 
each  other  and  even  themselves,  they  at 
least  love  you  and  would  make  any  sacri- 
fice for  you,  which  nobody  else  In  this 
world  vsnil  do. 

You  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  Individ- 
uality .  .  .  about  being  yourself  .  .  •  "doing 
your  thing."  ,  .^,„„ 

Well  individualism  Is  all  right,  providing 
we  are'  real  people  and  have  something  spe- 
cial to  offer.  The  criminal  Is  also  an  In- 
dividualist. He  Is  very  much  himself.  So 
IS  the  mental  victim  in  an  institution  who 
thinks  he  is  Napoleon.  He  expresses  his  In- 
dividuality to  the  fullest  extent. 

Shakespeare  was  himself  but  he  wrote 
Hamlet  and  Othello.  Galileo  was  himself. 
Rembrandt  was  himself.  Einstein  was  him- 
self So  were  and  are  a  lot  of  people  less 
famous  and  unknown,  who  discovered  their 
latent  gifts  and  developed  them  for  their  own 
good  and  that  of  others.  To  be  yourself  and 
produce  nothing  but  cynical  complaints; 
to  scorn  conformity  and  convention  and  then 
conform  to  the  noncomformists  is  both  in- 
consistent and  Billy. 

I  prefer  well-groomed  people  but  if  you 
must  let  your  hair  grow  long.  It's  no  sin,  so 
long  as  you  keep  It  clean  and  have  something 
under  the  hair  that's  worthwhile.  In  the  last 
analysis.  It  Is  not  the  hair  but  what's  Inside 
the  head  that  counts  .  .  .  brains.  Judgment, 
insight,  undersUnding,  love,  friendliness, 
faith,  reverence,  loyalty  and,  not  least  of 
all,  common  sense. 

You  win  have  to  face  life.  Face  It  coura- 
geously  and  with  the  proper  combination  of 
realism  and  romance.  Idealism  and  prag- 
matism. Don't  expect  too  much  and  you  won't 
be  disappointed.  Don't  expect  too  little  or 
you  win  become  cynical. 

There  Is  no  escape  from  ovir  problems.  Al- 
coholism and  drugs  are  not  the  answer.  We 
always  come  back  to  where  we  started  but 
more  sick  and  more  despondent,  we  can't 
run  away  from  ourselves. 

Have  faith  In  God,  In  yourself,  your  coun- 
trv  and  humanltv.  The  world  has  made  great 
progress  desnlte  all  Its  faults.  If  you  don't 
believe  this.  Just  pick  up  any  page  of  history 
and  read  It  carefully.  You  will  realize  then 
how  much  has  been  accomplished  for  the 
good  of  mankind  over  the  centuries  and  es- 
pecially the  last  two  or  three  decades.  Try  to 
add  to  that  progress  by  making  some  con- 
tribution of  your  own,  for  everybody  possesses 
some  special  gift  that  can  be  developed. 

Progress,  like  charity,  begins  at  home.  If 
the  world  Is  to  Improve,  it  will  not  be  by  sys- 
tems speeches,  preachments  and  theories, 
but  by  controlUng  human  nature.  Begin  with 
yourself! 


PROBLEMS  OF  EDUCATION 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
reading,  I  came  across  a  very  important 
letter  that  was  written  by  the  head- 


master of  the  Hotchkiss  School  m  Con- 
necticut, which  has  to  do  with  some  ol 
the  problems  facing  this  country  in  the 
area  of  education. 

I  thought  that  the  letter  stated  the 
case  for  the  educator  very  well  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter,  writ- 
ten by  the  headmaster,  A.  WUliam  Olsen, 
Jr    be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE   REMNANT    (l8.    1:9)     LiVES,   AND   IS   HEAD- 
MASTER or  Hotchkiss  School 

August  1969. 
To  Hotchkiss  Parents:  In  several  short 
weeks  Hotchkiss  will  reconvene  for  another 
school  year.  I  trust  It  has  been  a  very  pleasant 
summer  for  you  and  for  your  Hotchkiss  son. 
I  also  hope  that  he  Is  looking  forward  to  the 
coming  year  as  much  as  we  are. 

During  the  next  few  months  and  years  we 
are  planning  to  make  some  Important 
changes  In  the  Hotchkiss  program  that  are 
designed  to  prepare  our  youngsters  better  for 
the  world  Into  which  they  will  be  moving. 
We  will  be  liberalizing  certain  academic  and 
social  areas  so  that  particularly  our  older  boys 
win  be  faced  with  far  greater  necessity  to 
make  choices  for  themselves.  To  accomplish 
these  changes  constructively  and  smoothly 
It  is  important  to  understand  what  we  do  not 
plan  to  change,  and  to  accept  the  ground 
rules  under  which  we  Intend  to  operate. 

In  recent  years  much  has  been  written  apd 
spoken  about  education,  some  of  It  helpfiil, 
much  of  It  not.  The  result  has  been  an  un- 
derstandable confusion  In  the  minds  of 
many  boys  and  girls  about  the  proper  alms 
and  methods  of  education.  Since  misunder- 
standing can  breed  distrust.  It  Is  hardly  the 
Ideal  atmosphere  In  which  productive  learn- 
ing can  take  place. 

It  seemed  not  Inappropriate  at  the  begin- 
ning of  another  school  year  for  me  to  say  a 
few  words  about  Hotchkiss  and  about  th« 
way  It  operates.  I  am  motivated  by  the  be- 
lief that  "to  ten  It  like  It  Is"  Is  the  only  fair 
way  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  very  Im- 
portant business  we  all  have  ahead  of  us.  So. 
below  are  a  few  points  I  hope  you  will  share 
with  your  son  before  school  opens  on  Sep- 
tember 10.  — 

Point  One:  Hotchkiss  Is  a  school  and  not 
a  college.  We  have  an  obligation  to  act  In 
loco  parentis.  In  performing  that  parental 
role  we  have  an  obligation  to  be  good  par- 
rents fair,  firm,  consistent,  considerate — but 

we    win    not    provide    the    permissive    at- 
mosphere of  a  college  campus. 

Point   Two:    Hotchkiss    Is   a   faculty-run 
school.  It  Is  run  In  the  Interests  of  the  boys, 
but  It  Is  not  run  by  the  boys.  This  Is  not  to 
imply  that  we  are  uninterested  in  the  opin- 
ions of  our  students,  nor  does  it  Infer  a  lack 
of  respect  for  the  younger  generation.  It  Is 
rather  a  recognition  of  the  vast  importance 
of  what  we  are  doing.  We  Intend  to  Involve 
responsible    boys    In    the    decision-making 
process  In  Increasing  degrees.  The  final  de- 
cisions and  the  final  accountability,  however, 
must  rest  with  the  faculty  and  with  me   It 
should  be  stressed  that  any  boy  who  deliber- 
ately Interferes  with  the  orderly  running  of 
the  school  win  be  asked  to  leave. 

Point  Three:  In  fulfilling  Its  custodian- 
ship the  faculty  and  I  have  the  responsl- 
blUty  to  establish  the  standards  by  which 
the  school  vrtll  function.  This  means  stand- 
ardB  of  behavior  as  well  as  standards  of 
academic  competence.  We  expect  boys  who 
accept  Hotchkiss  to  accept  these  standards, 
whether  they  agree  with  them  or  not.  There 
are  those  who  will  call  this  an  Infringement 
of  personal  freedom.  They  are  correct.  Boys 
who  come  to  Hotchkiss  are  asked  to  give  up 
certain  freedoms  they  might  have  elsewhere. 
Boarding  school  Is  Inescapably  restrictive. 
We  recognize  that  what  we  demand  may  not 
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be  congenial  t«  everyone.  We  cannot  be  all 
tbingB  to  all  ptople.  We  do,  however,  recog- 
nize an  obllgailon  to  be  tr\]«  to  what  we 
espouse.  Anything  lees  would  be  a  betrayal 
of  a  truBt. 

Point  Four:  Tbe  style  and  tone  of  a  school 
are  Just  as  Important  aa  the  substance  of  a 
school  because  they  are  the  outward  mani- 
festation of  Intier  beliefs.  Education  is  by 
definition  a  disciplined  process.  So  Is  civiliza- 
tion. Neither  can  exist  without  the  other. 
When  campuses  become  uncivilized  they  also 
become  undisciplined  and  chaotic.  By  style 
we  mean  such  matters  as  language,  sports- 
manship, basic  courtesy  to  peers  and  elders, 
regard  for  school  rules  and  school  principles. 
Point  Five:  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
possession  or  u^e  of  tobacco,  alccxhollc  bev- 
erages or  dru^  In  any  form  Is  appropriate  at 
a  school  lUte  flotchlclss.  There  Is  much  ra- 
tionalization b][  those  who  wish  to  Induce 
us  to  depart  fipm  this  stand,  but  so  far  I 
have  heard  no  brgruments  that  can  support 
the  beneficial  piresence  of  any  of  these  sub- 
stances on  a  ichool  campus.  Boys  whose 
actions  indicate!  that  they  cannot  accept  our 
position  on  th«e  matters  will  be  asked  to 
leave  school. 

One  may  reasonably  ask  why  I  am  writing 
at  such  length  knd  In  such  a  vedn.  I  do  so 
for  sever^  reasons. 

First',  J  want  |ou  to  know  where  we  stand. 
We  depend  uixin  support  from  the  home- 
front.  We  canncit  fairly  expect  that  support 
if  you  do  not  «now  what  we  are  trying  to 
do.  I 

Second.  I  hop4  you  will  discuss  this  letter 
with  your  son  io  that  he  also  has  a  clear 
understanding  qf  what  is  discussed  here. 

Third,  and  m^st  Imjwrtant,  If  either  you 
or  he  has  slncete  doubts  or  disapproval  of 
the  basic  principles  outlined  you  should 
weigh  carefully  the  wisdom  of  his  being  at 
Hotchklss.  , 

We  are  more  Ithan  willing  to  work  over- 
time to  help  any!  boy  of  good  will  who  wishes 
to  cooperate  wit^  the  school  and  who  genu- 
inely wishes  to  t^e  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities Hotchklss  has  to  offer.  We  cannot 
help  someone  w^o  does  not  believe  In  the 
school  or  who  b*  word  or  deed  clearly  Indi- 
cates that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  here.  To 
force  your  son  injto  a  situation  which  he  does 
not  accept  wUl  1^  frustrating  and  demoral- 
izing for  blm  and  for  us.  Needless  to  say,  we 
hope  that  your  jon  will  reaffirm  his  support 
for  Hotchklss.  ^e  would  not  be  here  If  we 
did  not  believe  tee  had  a  great  school.  We 
also  believe  thatjwe  must  work  hard  to  keep 
It  strong.  That  is  really  what  I  am  saying 
here.  We  look  fo^ard  to  building  a  greater 
future  with  your  ^n's  help. 

I  hope  we  will  be  seeing  you  during  the 
course  of  the  scftool  year.  In  the  meantime, 
my  warmest  regatds. 

h.  William  Olsen,  Jr.. 

Headmaster. 


PRESIDEI^  NIXON'S  DRAFT 
REFORM  BILL 

Mr.  MDRPHV.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  tfke  action  now  on  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  (itift  reform  bill.  I  also 
wish  to  congratulate  President  Kingman 
Brewster  of  Yaie  University  for  calling 
a  spade  a  spade.  United  Press  Interna- 
tional just  reported  a  statement  by  Pres- 
ident Brewster  who  accused  my  distin- 
guished colleagtie,  the  majority  whip. 
Senator  Edwarp  Kennedy,  of  holding 
"hostage"  President  Nixon's  draft  reform 
measure.  I  wanfi  to  read  at  this  time  the 
story  as  r^wrteq  by  UPI : 

Yale  President  Kingman  Brewster  accused 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  today 
of  holding  "hostage"  President  Nixon's  draft 
lottery  bill  and  witfned  that  young  men  are 


"not  going  to  appreciate  it"  If  the  bill  does 
not  pass  Congress  this  year. 

Kennedy,  who  has  Insisted  on  broader  draft 
reform  In  place  of  simply  authorizing  a  lot- 
tery, asked  Brewster  if  he  really  meant  It. 
Brewster  said  he  certainly  did. 

"This  bright,  cynical  generation  of  students 
Is  not  going  to  appreciate  it  If  this  oppor- 
tunity for  meaningful  reform  fell  by  the  way- 
side because  of  a  desire  to  do  more  than  could 
realistically  be  done  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress," Brewster  said. 

"In  the  name  of  cominon  sense  and  equity, 
let  us  .  .  .  give  the  President  the  authority 
to  make  the  new  system  work.  That  means 
random  selection,  and  that  means  Senate 
passage  of  the  (lottery)  bill  which  the  House 
approved  last  week  by  a  vote  of  385  to 
13  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Brewster  is  right  in  his  concern 
over  the  delay  in  considering  the  draft 
reform  which  President  Nixon  on  May  13 
of  this  year  proposed  to  the  Congress. 
Mr.  Brewster  is  president  of  a  large  uni- 
versity and,  as  such,  is  sitting  on  a  tinder- 
box  which  could  ignite  at  any  moment. 
One  of  the  smoldering  issues  among 
youth  today  is  the  uncertainty  and  in- 
equity of  the  present  draft  law. 

President  Nixon's  proposal  is  designed 
to  make  the  draft  system  more  equitable 
and  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the 
uncertainty  that  the  young  men  of 
America  face.  He  would  do  this  by  lim- 
iting the  period  in  which  the  young  man 
is  most  vulnerable  to  1  year — his  19th — 
rather  than  the  long  7  years  to  which 
he  is  exposed  today. 

Senator  Kennedy  is  preventing  action 
on  the  draft  reform  because  he  favors 
broader  reform  and  because  he  feels  that 
the  present  bill  does  not  go  far  enough. 
He  has  never  made  clear  what  he  means 
by  the  words  "broad  enough."  However, 
there  is  some  background  information 
that  should  be  made  known  to  the  young 
men  of  America  who  in  the  words  of 
President  Brewster  "are  not  going  to  ap- 
preciate it  if  this  opportunity  for  mean- 
ingful reform  falls  by  the  wayside  be- 
cause of  a  desire  to  do  more  than  could 
realistically  be  done  in  this  session  of 
Congress." 

The  Nation  will  recall  that  in  1967  the 
Congress  enacted  basically  a  simple  ex- 
tension  of   the   Selective   Service   Act. 
That    same    year    Senator    Kennedy 
chaired  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  which  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  manpower  im- 
plications of  the  draft.  These  hearings 
which  explored  fully  the  issue  of  draft 
reform  were  held  in  March  and  April 
of  1967  and  the  printed  hearings  ran 
305  pages.  In  May  the  Senate  considered 
the  draft  extension  bUl.  This  was  more 
than  a  month  after  the  Kennedy  sub- 
committee had  completed  its  hearings 
on  the  draft.  During  the  Senate  floor 
debate,  seven  amendments  were  offered 
to  the  bill  on  subjects  ranging  from  the 
volunteer  army  to  providing  young  men 
with  counsel  before  local  draft  boards. 
Although  his  committee  had  completed 
its  hearings  a  full  month  earlier,  Senator 
Kennedy  did  not  offer  a  single  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
list  of  amendments  that  were  offered 
that  day  and  their  authors  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Amendmints  to  the  SKLEcnvE  Service  Act 

May  11,  1967:  Hatfleld-aruenlng  amend- 
ment to  provide  a  declaration  of  congressional 
policy  to  end  the  draft  in  favor  of  a  volun- 
tary military  manpower  system  whenever  a 
reassessment  by  Congress  revealed  this  could 
be  done  at  a  cost  the  Nation  could  reasonably 
afford. 

May  11,  1967:  Hatfield  amendment  to  pro- 
vide for  extension  to  July  1,  1969  of  existing 
law  regarding  selective  service. 

May  1 1 ,  1967 :  Oruening  amendment  to  pro- 
vide that  no  one  drafted  into  the  Armed 
Forces  be  required  to  perform  service  In 
Southeast  Asia  unless  he  volunteered  for  such 
duty. 

May  11,  1967:  Young  amendment  to  reduce 
the  length  of  service  for  draftees  from  two 
years  to  18  months. 

May  11.  1967:  Morse  amendment  to  require 
national  criteria  for  the  classification  of  per- 
sons subject  to  induction. 

May  11,  1967:  Morse  modified  amendment 
to  provide  for  deferment  from  Induction  of 
any  individual  who  has  been  accepted  for 
Peace  Corps  or  VISTA  service. 

May  11,  1967:  Morse  amendment  to  pro- 
vide those  subject  to  the  draft  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  represented  by  counsel  before  their 
local  boards. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bible 
in  the  chairs.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1969 — CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1857)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Poimdation  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  81-507,  as  amended.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  reiwrt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  27,  1967,  p.  31617, 
Congressional  Record.; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  23,  1969,  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  and  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  met  in  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  S.  1857,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
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tions  for  activities  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Senate  bill  had  provided  for  au- 
thorization of  $487,150,000,  plus  $3,000,- 
000  to  be  made  available  in  excess  foreign 
currencies.  An  additional  $10,000,000  has 
been  independently  authorized  for 
SNSF*s  administration  of  the  national 
sea  grant  program.  The  amendment  of 
the  House  authorized  appropriations  of 
$474,305,000,  plus  $3,000,000  in  excess 
foreign  currencies.  This  represented  a  de- 
crease from  the  Senate  bill  of  $12,845,000. 
As  a  result  of  the  conference,  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  conferees  agreed  to  an 
authorization  of  appropriations  in  the 
amount  of  $477,605,000  plus  $3,000,000  in 
excess  foreign  currencies.  The  bill  recom- 
mended in  the  conference  report,  thus, 
provides  NSF  with  an  authorization  of 
$480,605,000.  With  the  $10,000,000  au- 
thorized independently  for  the  national 
sea  grant  program,  NSF's  total  author- 
ization for  fiscal  year  1970  would  be 
$490,605,000,  upon  enactment  of  S.  1857. 
The  House  approved  the  conference  re- 
port on  October  30. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees,  I 
recommend   passage   of    the   report.    I 
should  remind  the  Senate  that  NSF's 
total  authorization  of   $490,605,000  for 
fiscal  year  1970  will  still  be  less  than  the 
$495,000,000   appropriation   which  NSF 
received  in  fiscal  year  1968.  This  puts  the 
foundation  in  a  considerably  worse  posi- 
tion than  it  was  2  years  ago,  because  of 
the  following  factors:  first,  the  trend  to- 
ward more  sophisticated  and  expensive 
insti-umentation;   second,  overall  infla- 
tion; third,  recently  assumed  responsi- 
bility by  NSF  for  sF>ecific  research  activ- 
ities formerly  supported  by  other  agen- 
cies— primarily  the  Department  of  De- 
fense— totaling  $19  million  in  fiscal  year 
1970;  and  fom-th,  increasing  growth  in 
the  Nation's  needs  for  research  and  edu- 
cation. The  total  number  of  doctorate 
degrees  awarded  by  U.S.  universities  in 
1970,  for  example,   will  be   25   percent 
higher  than  the  number  awarded  in  1968. 
We  must,  I  think,  appropriate  this  full 
amount  authorized,  to  keep  the  engines 
of  our  scientific  and  technological  enter- 
prise as  fully  fueled  as  we  can,  con- 
sistent with  our  budgetary  constraints.  I 
intend  to  work  towards  this  end,  and 
will  do  what  I  can  to  see  that  the  NSF  is 
fully  funded. 

But  even  with  the  authorization  rec- 
ommended in  this  bill,  the  Foundation 
will  be  hard  pressed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  mounting  pressures  of  urgent  na- 
tional demands  for  research  and  educa- 
tion in  science  and  engineering.  It  is 
clearly  in  the  national  interest  that  NSF 
does  manage,  at  the  very  minimum,  to 
keep  pace  with  those  demands.  The  im- 
portance of  this  objective  can  be  more 
fully  seen  when  the  matter  is  placed  in 
historical  perspective. 

Before  the  mid-19th  century,  national 
strength  was  primarily  based  on  a  coun- 
try's commercial  capabilities,  bolstered 
by  supporting  naval  and  military  power. 
Prom  the  mid- 19th  to  the  mid-20th  cen- 
turies, the  imderlying  sources  of  national 
strength  shifted  from  commercial  capa- 
bilities to  industrial  power.  During  the 
Second  World  War,  for  example,  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  overwhelmed 


their  adversaries  by  marshalling  indus- 
trial might,  despite  America's  unpre- 
pared state  at  the  start  of  the  war. 

In  the  decades  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War,  the  sources  of  na- 
tional strength  have  substantially  shifted 
again — from  the  base  of  industrial  power 
to  one  of  scientific  and  technological  ex- 
pertise. This  striking  change  can  be  seai 
most  clearly  in  our  defense  programs, 
which  have  shifted  from  the  mass  pro- 
duction of  planes,  ships,  and  tanks  to 
the  research,  development,  and  engineer- 
ing of  highly  specialized,  esoteric  de- 
fense systems.  The  same  sort  of  trans- 
formation has  taken  place  in  the  econ- 
omy at  large,  as  new  technological  prod- 
ucts like  the  transistor  or  the  computer 
created  whole  new  science-based  indus- 
tries, while  the  traditional  methods  of 
producing  goods  increasingly  yield  to  the 
inroads  of  automation. 

Thus  science  and  technology  have 
come  to  constitute  the  cornerstone  of 
national  strength  to  such  an  extent  that 
progress  in  these  fields  now  serves  as  a 
major  mark  and  measure  of  interna- 
tional prestige.  The  space  program  is  a 
good  example.  The  imfortunate  fact  that 
science  and  technology  have  not  been 
sufficiently  directed  toward  the  pressing 
social  and  human  problems  of  the  Na- 
tion, I  should  point  out,  does  not  in  any 
way  limit  the  potential  contributions 
these  fields  can  make  toward  resolution 
of  our  problems.  Indeed,  one  of  our  ma- 
jor needs  today  is  to  reorder  national 
priorities  to  assure  the  fullest  and  most 
effective  application  of  our  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge  to  social  and  human 
problems. 

Along  with  the  increasingly  crucial 
role  of  science  In  sustaining  national 
strength,  it  has  become  necessary  for  us 
to  place  primary  reliance  on  American- 
developed  scientists  and  the  American- 
developed  scientific  enterprise,  notwith- 
standing the  international  character  of 
scientific  knowledge.  During  the  Second 
World  War,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were 
able  to  draw  on  decades  of  European 
progress  in  fundamental  scientific  knowl- 
edge. We  were  even  fortimate  enough  to 
have  the  services  of  many  of  the  leading 
European  scientists,  who  had  fled  to 
America  as  refugees  from  tyranny.  But 
in  the  world  of  today  and  tomorrow,  we 
no  longer  have  available  this  capital  sur- 
plus of  scientific  knowledge  and  profes- 
sional manpower. 

America's  future  strength  and  success 
in  coping  with  our  unmet  needs  and  so- 
cial problems  must  derive  from  our  own 
scientific  enterprise  and  expertise.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  is  the 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  main- 
taining the  health  of  that  scientific  en- 
terprise in  research  and  education.  Thus 
NSF's  programs  are.  in  a  very  real  sense, 
every  bit  as  important  to  the  national 
security  as  those  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  every  bit  as  essential  to  the 
resolution  of  our  social  problems  as  the 
programs  of  HEW. 

The  compromise  amoimt  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees  was  arrived  at  after  csu-e- 
fxU  consideration  of  the  specific  items  in 
dispute.  In  summary,  these  items  were: 
First,  a  sum  of  $2  million  to  permit  the 


construction  of  an  oceanographic  re- 
search vessel  was  restored,  as  origmally 
requested  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. This  item  had  been  deferred  by 
the  House  on  the  basis  of  long-range 
scheduling  and  pending  completion  of 
further  study.  Evidence  adduced  by  the 
Senate  convinced  the  conferees  that  con- 
ditions do  not  now  warrant  delay  of  the 
ship  construction. 

Second,  a  sum  of  $300,000  to  permit  the 
acquisition  of  a  small  research  aircraft 
by  the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric 
Research  at  Boulder,  Colo.,  was  restored 
as  originally  requested  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  This  plane  is  to  re- 
place a  similar  aircraft  lost  in  an  acci- 
dent over  Lake  Superior  in  1968.  House 
conferees  concurred  that  it  would  be 
more  economical  to  purchase  the  aircraft 
than  to  continue  to  lease  and  equip  a 
privately  owned  one. 

Third,  a  sum  of  $1  million,  part  of  a 
$3  million  bloc  of  unobligated  appropri- 
ations carryover  from  fiscal  year  1969 
which  the  House  had  deleted,  was  re- 
stored by  the  conference.  House  conferees 
concurred  in  the  view  that  authorization 
of  this  amount  would  provide  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  with  at  least 
minimal  leeway  in  program  planning  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  requests  being  made  on  the  Founda- 
tion by  other  Government  agencies  for 
research  assistance. 

Fourth,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
eliminated,  again  on  the  basis  of  de- 
ferral, $3,300,000  for  the  resurfacmg  of 
the  Arecibo  radio  telescope.  The  reason 
for  the  deferral  was  largely  a  matter  of 
priorities.  The  House  felt  that,  since  the 
telescope  could  operate  usefully  using 
the  present  surface,  these  funds  were 
needed  to  a  greater  extent  elsewhere. 
The  reason  for  the  deferral  did  not  in- 
dicate any  disagreement  on  the  part  of 
the  House  over  the  desirability  of  resur- 
facing. . 

This  matter  was  the  subject  of  consid- 
erable discussion  by  the  committee  of 
conference.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
make  it  clear  that  whUe  they  accepted 
the  House  position,  they  were  strongly 
in  support  of  the  continued  activity  of 
the  Arecibo  facility  as  planned  and  of  its 
upgrading.  It  was  emphasized  that  the 
proposals  of  the  Foundation  in  regard  to 
the  Arecibo  facility  .should  be  considered 
sympathetically  in  the  future. 

There  was  one  other  major  is,sue  in  the 
conference  in  addition  to  the  amount  of 
the  authorization.  The  House  added  a 
"student  imre^t"  provi.sion  to  the  bill, 
which  imposed  restraints  on  student-s  or 
employees  of  academic  institutions  for 
certain  violations  of  law  or  institutional 
regulations.  The  Senate  conferees,  while 
questioning  the  advisability  of  such  a 
provision.  pronoFCd  suKstitutinp  with  ap- 
propriate technical  chanees  the  eligi- 
bnitv-f'-'r.the-ptiident-aR?i«t!>n'"»  clause 
of  thp  H'ciher  E'^u^atinn  Amendments  of 
1968  (Public  Law  90-575.  sec.  504).  The 
House  conferees  aereed  to  this  substitu- 
tion, which  would  promote  uniformity 
of  treatment  because  It  is  alreadv  in  the 
law  with  resnect  to  five  major  Federal 
proBrrams  of  higher  education. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  reflect  on  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  NSF's  programs  to  the  Na- 
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lion's  future.  II  strongly  urge  enactment 
of  this  bill,  wlUch,  while  it  will  provide 
the  Foundation  with  a  barely  adequate 
level  of  funding  for  fiscal  year  1970,  will 
help  us  meet  tomorrow's  needs  with  to- 
day's actions. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESldiNO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  I 

The  report  wtas  agreed  to. 


SERVICE  REFORM 


Mr.  KENNIlDY.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  period  of  the  last  several  weeks  and 
the  last  severaj  months.  I  and  a  number 
of  other  Members  of  this  body  have  con- 
sidered the  recommendations  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  for  draft  re- 
form. I  have  l>een  one  of  a  nxmiber  of 
Members  of  this  body  who  felt  it  was  of 
the  greatest  urgency  and  importance  that 
this  country  and  this  body  reconsider 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act,  passed 
in  1967,  and.j  by  legislative  mandate, 
eliminate  many  of  the  provisions  of  that 
act  which  coi»tinue  to  perpetrate  in- 
equity, unfaimiess.  and  discrimination  in 
the  selection  o^  young  people  to  serve  in 
the  Armed  Fotces  of  our  country. 

I  have  expre^ed  my  views  on  a  num- 
ber of  different  occasions  on  the  proposal 
that  was  recommended  by  our  distin- 
guished President  in  May  of  last  year, 
and  commended  him  for  courage  in  pro- 
posing a  random  selection  system.  This 
is  a  controversial  item  and  a  controver- 
sial recommendation. 

I  also  urged! that  we  should  not  halt 

reform  with  tijat  proposal,  but  that  we 

should  take  aqdltional  action  to  elimi- 

e  other  inequities,  all  of 

iminated  by  administra- 


nate  many  of 
which  can  be 
tive  action. 

The  Presideht  has  stated  on  a  number 

of  different  ocqasions  that  he  was  hope 

uld  act  on  his  proposal 

rohibition  against  a  ran- 

ystem  placed  in  the  1967 

expeditiously.  He  also 

ces  that  he  would  take 

administrative    action 

ary  to  make  the  draft 


ful  Congress 
to  remove  the 
dom  selection 
act,  and  do 
gave  Us  assuri 
whatever  oth 
would  be  necei 


laws  fairer  andjmore  equitable. 

Statements  nave  been  made  to  this 
body  on  a  number  of  different  times,  and 
I  can  think  most  explicitly  of  one  on 
September  29.1  when  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  tie  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee reiterated  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate his  statement  of  August  14  that  it 
would  be  reasoriably  possible  next  year 
for  his  committee  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  broad  subject  of  selective  service. 

It  has  been  my  position  that  this  was 
really  the  way  we  should  have  a  com- 
prehensive review;  that  it  should  be  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee:  that  we 
should  permit  fthe  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  have  I  the  kind  of  total  review 
which  was  necissary;  that  there  would 
be  consideratioii,  for  example,  of  a  vol- 
imteer  army;  Ifliat  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  would  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  President's  all-volunteer 
army  commission,  which  he  has  already 
appointed  and  Which  will  fUe  its  report 
with  the  Presiclent  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  year.  The  Vrmed  Services  Commit- 
tee would  be  a  >le  to  give  whatever  de- 


liberation and  consideration  it  could  to 
that  proposal. 

It  would  be  able  to  consider  alterna- 
tive service,  which  has  been  proposed  by 
some  Members  of  this  body.  It  could  also 
consider  the  continuation  of  occupational 
deferment;  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional guidelines;  the  protection  which 
should  be  given  to  individuals  in  the  way 
of  guaranteeing  them  due  process  in 
terms  of  the  respective  draft  boards 
and  appeal  boards;  the  position  of  the 
Presidential  Appeals  Board,  to  make  it 
perhaps  more  independent  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  itself — a  whole 
host  of  different  kinds  of  consid- 
erations. 

I  feel  strongly  it  would  be  best  if  those 
adjustments  were  made  by  legislative 
action,  but  I  realize  full  well  that  many 
of  them,  most  of  them,  practically  all  of 
them,  can  be  made  by  administrative  ac- 
tion. 

It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  an  admin- 
istration which  was  interested  in  that 
kind  of  reform  of  our  selective  service  law 
could  move  expeditiously  and  achieve 
those  reforms  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  come  closer  to 
the  end  of  the  session,  we  have  seen  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  permit  the  President  to  introduce 
a  random  selection  system,  which  I  per- 
sonally feel  is  the  fairest  and  most  equi- 
table way  for  yoimg  people  to  be  selected. 
Unfortunately,  it  will  not  affect  the  clas- 
sification of  young  people,  so  we  will  be 
selecting,  in  a  random  way,  with  a  selec- 
tion process  that  still  has  many  inade- 
quacies. But  nonetheless,  it  will  permit 
a  random  selection  system,  and  will  pro- 
vide a  fairer  and  more  equitable  way.  cer- 
tainly, than  that  by  which  the  young  peo- 
ple are  being  selected  at  the  present  time. 

It  has  always  been  my  position  that 
what  is  needed  is  comprehensive  re- 
view— a  comprehensive  reconsideration 
of  the  whole  system.  So  I  shall,  Mr. 
President,  introduce  early  next  week  an 
amendment  to  the  House-passed  bill, 
which,  in  effect,  would  accelerate  the 
termination  date  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  from  July  1,  1971,  to  January  1,  1971. 
That  proposal  was  made  this  morning 
before  a  Senate  subcommittee  by  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  Marshall  Commis- 
sion, a  person  who  has  given  great  time, 
effort,  and  energy  to  draft  reform,  the 
distinguished  president  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, Mr.  Kingman  Brewster.  The  pro- 
posal is  something  that  has  been  thought 
about  for  some  period  of  time  by  those 
who  have  been  interested  in  draft  re- 
form. President  Brewster  spelled  it  out,  I 
think,  in  a  very  precise,  concise,  thought- 
ful and  persuasive  manner. 

I  hope  in  the  period  between  now  and 
the  early  part  of  next  week  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  write  to  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors and  at  least  set  forth  some  of  the 
views  that  Mr.  Brewster  and  others  have 
given  on  this  question,  as  well  as  my  own, 
and  the  reasons  that  I  think  this  pro- 
posal may  very  well  do  both  what  the 
President  would  like  to  do  and  also  what 
many  of  those  who  believe  in  a  compre- 
hensive review  would  wish  to  do. 

I  think  if  such  an  amendment  were 
to  be  considered  by  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  by  the 
Senate,  and  by  the  House  committee, 
what  the  amendnient  would  finally  pro- 


vide would  be  that  the  present  Selective 
Service  legislation  expire  on  January  1, 
1971.  This  would  necessitate  total  and 
comprehensive  consideration  next  year, 
and  those  of  us  who  might  have  differ- 
ing views  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  draft 
system  that  should  be  adopted  and  in- 
corporated would  thus  be  assured,  as  I 
am  sure  all  of  us  understand,  the  ability 
to  express  ourselves  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  and  before  this 
body  as  to  our  differing  viewpoints.  This 
would  be  so  whether  we  favor  a  volun- 
teer Army,  a  career  service,  or  any  of 
the  whole  host  of  different  kinds  of  pro- 
posals advocated  by  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  amendment 
added  to  the  House  bill,  I  would  certainly 
feel  free  to  support  the  House  measure, 
and  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m. )  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Thursday,  November  6, 
1969,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  5, 1969: 

In  the  Air  Force 

Jackie  L.  Slaughter,  313381334  FR,  for  re- 
appointment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  In  the  grade  of  captain,  from 
the  temporary  disability  retired  list,  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  1210  and  1211,  title 
10.  United  States  Code. 

The  following  Air  Force  officers  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the 
grades  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8284,  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force : 

To  be  major 

Booth.  Robert  E..  055262765. 

Tolman,  Frederick  G.,  005300056. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
form the  duties  indicated,  and  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force: 

To  be  major  {dental) 
Wymer,  WilUam  E.,  283262200. 
To  be  captain  (dental) 

Brandt,  Robert  L.,  284346801. 
Colburn.  James  F..  563588403. 
Grezeslnski,  Leo  J..  150245162. 
Morley,  Ronald  B..  128289697. 
To   be  first   lieutenant    (Judge  Advocate) 

Ramirez,  Theodore  L..  146328170. 

The  following  distinguished  graduates  of 
the  Air  Force  Officer  Training  School  for  ap- 
ptointment  in  the  Regular  Air  Force  in  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8284,  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

Andreskl,  Thaddeus  J.,  389443641. 

Anthony,  Michael  P.,  530307543. 

Bank,  Kendall  C,  469509962. 

Bazan,  Nicholas  O.,  151344945. 

Bellman,  Donald  H.,  Jr.,  220420375 
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Blythe,  Wayne  T.,  230585375. 
Boomhouwer.  Jacob,  072408367. 
Bushey,  Harry  M,  Jr.,  525784869. 
Cabaniss,  Ronald  E.,  309480329. 
Chandler,  Frederick  R.,  Jr.,  455709637. 
Collie,  Allan  L.,  434643743. 
Crudele,  Michael,  070407764. 
Donn,  Jack  J.,  276443370. 
Evanskaas,  Jean  M..  516487339. 
Flint,  James  D..  233729339. 
Gentry,  Jay  M.,  567622275. 
OlUlgan,  James  P..  015322317. 
Gllligan,  Tony  R.,  269389744. 
QofT.  James  O.,  489486470. 
Graybeal,  Wayne  T..  523561133. 
Harley,  James  A.,  110368139. 

Haverkamp,  William  C.  089340286. 

Heise.  Jan  A.,  298346659. 

Hill,  Duane  E.,  500464134. 

Holmberg,  John  L.,  475504768. 

Hutchinson,  Marcus  C,  381429586. 

Jackson,  Jay  W.,  248741653. 

Joseph,  Gilbert  W.,  067361376. 

Knoufr,  Warren  I.,  093403745. 

Lambert,  Kerrick  B.,  539400445. 

Leach.  Kenneth  W..  537388510. 

Little,  Donald  R..  234684597. 

Loughridge,  Billy  C,  446461412. 

Lowell,  Robert  J.,  247741546. 

McDonald,  Woodrow  W.,  Jr.,  243628421. 

McKeever,  William  E.,  263802272. 

Miller,  Nicholas  P.,  186367894. 

Murray,  Michael  P.,  277427863. 

Murray,  Robert  L.,  Sr.,  321328568. 

OppUger,  Donald  R.,  486488614. 

Patterson,  Gall  F.,  034307338. 

Pedersen.  Jan  N..  Jr.,  439685085. 

Phipps,  William  R.,  Jr.,  160300804. 

Propeck,  Timothy  J.,  566684094. 

Ray,  David  L.,  284366358. 

Robertson,  John  R..  546628703. 

Rogovy,  Frederick  D.,  288400205. 

Russell,  Robert  A.,  529566585. 

Schankel,  Richard  E.,  561740004. 
Schoon,  Steven  W.,  477487228. 


Seekamp,  John  F.,  463704488. 
Shaw,  Brewster  H.,  Jr.,  342441182. 
Sopato,  Prank,  334322373. 
Sternal,  Guy  J.,  470506886. 
Thrash,  Charles  M.,  454704797. 
Underwood,  Dennis  D.,  508623444. 
Vanderlinde,  Robert  H.,  502486221. 
Vankeuren,  Gerald  M.,  Jr.,  659628047. 
Waltman,  John  C,  165321524. 
Walztoni,  Dennis  R.,  483547636. 
Whiteford.  Frederick  G.,  Jr.,  563683692. 
The  following  distinguished  graduates  of 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air  Force  in 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  xinder  the 
provisions  of  section  8284,  title   10.  United 
States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 
Booth,  Kevin  E.,  041342680. 
Uvingston,  Farrand  M.,  274384318. 
Nleset,  James  R.,  436684843. 
Norton,  Thomas  J.,  041346326. 
Prochazka.  James  V.,  362447040. 
Thompson,  William  C,  Jr.,  225543177. 
The  following  distinguished  graduates  of 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  in 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the 
provisions  of   chapter   103,  title   10,  United 
States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force : 
Beckmann,  Joel  W.,  468443907. 
Birdlebough.  Michael  W  ,  341341039. 
Cook,  James  L  .  039268055. 
Couture,  James  E.,  008302720. 
Cowan,  John  D.,  309407916. 
Dixon,  Byron  H.,  542469295. 
Drennan,  Jerry  D.,  345368876. 
Flinn,  William  E.,  Jr.,  294383433. 
Harbour,  Linn  S.,  527563066. 
Harper,  Robert  W..  326364264. 
Kirk,  Stuart  C,  520409057, 
Llnd.  Christopher  T.,  330360684. 
McElroy,  Gerald  P..  142349337. 


Smith,  Michael  L.,  455669690. 
Tewhey,  John  D.,  007409761. 
Troxclalr,  Robert  R.,  439607390. 
Vernon.  Homer  M.,  Jr.,  225667332. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  November  5,  1969: 
U.S.  Attorneys 

S.  John  Cottone.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Paul  C.  Camillettl,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.    attorney   for   the   northern   district   of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
U.S.  Marshals 

James  T.  Lunsford,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Alabama 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Robert  D.  Olson,  Sr.,  of  Alaska,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Alaska  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Thomas  Edward  Asher,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ken- 
tucky for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Denny  L.  Sampson,  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Nevada  for  the 
term  of  4  years.  ^      „        .. 

Selbert  W.  Lockman.  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Leon  T.  Campbell,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Tennessee 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Raymond  J.  Howard,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  WU- 
consln  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

StTBVERSivE  AcTrvrriES  Control  Board 
Paul  J.  O'Neill,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  member 
of   the   Subversive   Activities  Control  Board 
for  a  term  of  5  vears  expiring  August  9,  1974. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— IVerfwesrfay,  November  5,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth 
forever. — I  John  2:  17. 

Eternal  Father  of  our  spirits,  grant 
that  in  the  worship  of  this  moment  and 
in  the  work  of  this  day  we  may  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  we  are  Thy 
children.  In  our  relationship  with  each 
other  may  we  be  generous  in  our  criti- 
cism, just  in  our  judgments,  lavish  in 
our  praise,  and  loyal  to  the  best  in  all 
of  us. 

Give  us  insight  into  the  needs  of  our 
generation,  inspiration  to  do  something 
about  them,  and  the  confident  assurance 
that  Thou  art  with  us,  sustaining  us,  and 
supporting  us,  as  we  endeavor  to  keep 
our  Nation  great  in  goodness  and  good 
in  greatness. 

Unite  us  with  all  who  are  striving  to 
safeguard  our  heritage  of  liberty  and  to 
keep  our  country  forever  the  land  of  the 
free,  the  home  of  the  brave,  and  the 
place  where  dwells  justice  and  peace  and 
good  will. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  offer  our 
morning  prayer.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  <H.R.  4293)  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  continuation  of 
authority  for  regulation  of  exports,"  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Brooke  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATION    BILL    FOR    1970 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order 
any  day  next  week  after  Wednesday  to 
consider  the  military  construction  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1970. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


PROVIDING    FOR    A    BETTER    NA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM  OF  INSPECTION 
OF  EGGS  AND  EGG  PRODUCTS 
(Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  joining  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Purcell*  and  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  <Mr.  Foley)  in  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  provide  for  a  better  na- 
tional system  of  inspection  of  eggs  and 
egg  products.  The  need  for  such  an  in- 
spection system  has  increased  rapidly  in 
the  last  few  years.  More  and  more  prod- 
ucts eaten  in  the  homes  today  contain 
egg  products  which  were  formerly  proc- 
essed outside  of  the  home. 

As  late  as  a  generation  ago,  most  of 
the  cakes,  pies,  and  ice  cream  were  made 
and  baked  in  the  home.  The  housewife 
cracked  her  own  eggs  and  could  control 
the  handling  of  the  egg  all  the  time  it 
was  out  of  the  shell,  but  today  a  large 
portion  of  the  cakes  and  pies  and  other 
bakery  goods  used  are  produced  com- 
mercially from  products  including  dried 
eggs  which  were  produced  in  a  different 
plant.  Eggs  can  be  a  major  carrier  of 
salmonellosis  and  I  believe  do  contribute 
considerably  to  this  important  commu- 
nicable disease.  Even  people  in  hospitals 
who  are  trying  to  recover  from  some 
other  disease  may  be  subjected  to  Sal- 
monella infection  because  such  institu- 
tions purchase  so  many  food  products 
containing  dried  eggs. 

As  a  result  of  some  private  investiga- 
tions and  other  information  now  avail- 
able which   showed  a   shocking  disre- 
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gard  by  a  few!  processors  of  dried  eggs, 
this  bill  is  in  ipy  opinion  greatly  needed 
and  one  of  the  most  important  consumer 
bills  that  will  l^e  introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  j  natural  foUowup  to  the 
meat  inspection  and  poultry  inspection 
bills  passed  bv  the  last  Congress  and  I 
hope  that  it  ^ill  receive  favorable  and 
speedy  consid^ation. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


November  5,  1969 


of  a  distingi 
nessean,     the 
Clement.  For 
fought  long  ani 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  FRANK 
q.  CLEMENT 

'Mr.  ANDElksON  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  Ipermission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  rfeinute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  isjwith  deep  sorrow  that  I 
report  to  the  ^ouse  the  untimely  death 
led  constituent  and  Ten- 
Honorable  Prank  G. 
;r  Governor  Clement,  who 
hard  for  improved  high- 
way safety,  w^s  killed  in  a  tragic  auto- 
mobile accident  last  night  near  his  home 
outsidelJashvijle. 

CJovernor  Clfement  served  three  terms 
as  chief  execut  ive  of  oiir  State,  and  was, 
when  first  eleced  at  age  32,  the  Nation's 
youngest  Governor.  His  entire  life  has 
been  devoted  xa  public  service — in  the 
U.S.  Army,  the  FBI,  as  general  counsel  of 
the  Tennessee  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion, and  then  as  Governor. 

Tennessee  ha  5  lost  a  most  distinguished 
and  able  son ;  t  le  Nation  has  lost  an  avid 
servant  and  pa  riot. 

I  know  that  his  many  friends  here  in 
the  House  join  me  In  expressing  deepest 
sympathy  to  Nrs.  Clement,  to  his  three 
sons,  Robert,  I 'rank,  Jr.,  and  James,  to 
his  parents,  and  all  the  members  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  Speakei.  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  geitleman  from  Tennessee 
•  Mr.  Pulton  ),  has  obtained  a  special 
order  at  the  close  of  legislative  business 
today  for  those  who  wish  to  join  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Jae  memory  of  Governor 
Clement. 


PENTAGON    FIRES  EXPERT  ON 
P-5  COSTS 


I  Mr.  TUNN] 
permission  to 
minute  and   t< 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  TUNNl 
the  Washingtoi 
Fitzgerald  has 


lY  asked  and  was  given 

ddress  the  House  for  1 

revise   and   extend   his 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  saw  in 
Post  today  that  Ernest 
een  fired  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defence,  apparently  because  as 
an  Air  Force  efliciency  expert  he  testified 
before  the  Senate  Joint  Economic  Sub- 
committee last! year  and  indicated  that 
there  was  going  to  be  an  overrun  of  ap- 
proximately S2|binion  on  the  C-5A  air- 
craft. Shortly  ifter  he  testified,  he  was 
relieved  of  his  [responsibilities  and  was 
put  in  charge  doing  such  a  tremendously 
important  job  is  looking  into  the  bowl- 
ing alleys  in  JThailand  to  determine 
whether  or  not  ihey  were  complying  with 
cost  efBciency  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  il  cannot  believe  why  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  a  man  who  while 
he  was  in  the  CbngreFS  indicated  that  he 


was  very  much  concerned  about  the  Im- 
portance of  having  cost  reductions  in  de- 
fense expenditures,  would  allow  Ernest 
Fitzgerald  to  be  fired.  The  reasons  for  the 
firing  were  expressed  to  Fitzgerald  by 
his  boss,  Assistant  Air  Force  Secretary 
Spencer  J.  Schedler.  According  to  the 
Post  report  Schedler  said : 

We  have  the  coet  reduction  exercise  going, 
and  In  order  to  do  our  work  with  a  smaller 
number  of  people,  we  are  abolishing  your 
Job  and  one  other,  a  secretary's. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  rather  ridiculous 
situation.  Why  should  a  man  who  testi- 
fies to  the  Congress  that  we  are  having 
incredible  cost  ovemms.  be  the  first  fired 
in  a  cost-reduction  program?  If  a  man 
employed  by  the  executive  branch  can- 
not in  honesty  testify  to  Congress  any 
more  on  cost  overruns  without  losing  his 
job.  what  sort  of  oversight  power  does 
the  Congress  have? 

It  makes  a  mockery  out  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  powers  of  Government  are  bal- 
anced between  the  executive  and  Con- 
gress. The  new  creed  apparently  is  that 
Congress  is  entitled  to  the  facts  only  so 
long  as  these  facts  correspond  with  what 
department  and  agency  chiefs  believe 
Congress  is  entitled  to  know. 


HOBSON,  SELF-CONFESSED  MARX- 
IST, IS  DEFEATED  BY  THE  VOT- 
ERS 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. ) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  who  just  preceded  me  in  the 
well,  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Tttnney),  spoke  of  having  foimd  inter- 
esting news  items  in  this  morning's 
newspaper.  I,  too,  read  the  Washington 
Post  and  found  some  interesting  news 
items  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's  elections  were 
a  mixed  bag,  as  they  say.  with  some  con- 
sidered good  men  being  elected  and  some 
of  the  judged  bad  being  elected.  There 
was  one  piece  of  news  that  should  be 
encouraging  to  every  American,  how- 
ever, and  that  is  that  the  self-confessed 
Marxist.  Julius  Hobson,  was  defeated  in 
his  attempt  to  be  reelected  to  the  School 
Board  here  in  Washington.  It  could  not 
have  happened  to  a  more  deserving 
radical. 


PUNITIVE  REGIONAL  RULINGS  BY 
THE  SUPREME  COURT 

(Mr.  HAG  AN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  ut- 
terly shocked  at  the  latest  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruling  ordering  immediate  deseg- 
regation of  schools. 

This  is  a  matter  of  the  Supreme  Court 
integration  timetable,  as  usual,  taking 
precedence  over  the  education  and  wel- 
fare of  our  students  of  all  races. 

Actually,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise 
to  anyone,  since  it  is  in  the  tradition  of 
the  pimitive  regional  rulings  practiced 
by  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  past  20 
years. 


A  CHALLENGE  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
PUBLIC 

(Mr.  CON  ABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  leader 
in  the  other  body  said  last  week  that 
President  Nixon's  November  3  speech 
to  the  American  people  on  Vietnam 
would  be  the  most  important  of  his  ca- 
reer. That  may  or  may  not  be  so.  Surely 
it  was  one  of  the  most  important.  Judg- 
ing from  the  elections  yesterday,  the 
American  people  felt  that  the  President 
wsis  more  than  equal  to  the  occasion. 

The  challenge  he  faced  was  a  tough 
one.  "What  will  you  do  to  end  the  war?" 
was  the  question  which  the  public  was 
asking.  In  his  address  the  President 
spelled  out  both  what  he  has  done  and 
what  he  will  do  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
fighting.  He  gave  the  people  the  full  and 
candid  answer,  appealing  to  their  sense 
of  history  and  to  their  commonsense. 

But  President  Nixon  also  did  some- 
thing else  in  that  speech.  He  tiuned  the 
tables  on  the  American  public.  He  an- 
swered the  people's  question  and  then 
posed,  for  them,  a  new  one:  "What  will 
you  do  to  help  end  the  conflict?"  For  the 
speed  with  which  the  war  will  be  ended 
clearly  depends  on  the  progress  of  ne- 
gotiations, and  negotiations,  as  the  Pres- 
ident so  compellingly  demonstrated,  de- 
pend in  large  measure  on  the  solidarity 
of  American  opinion.  The  President 
concluded : 

North  Vietnam  cannot  defeat  or  hiunlUate 
the  United  States.  Only  Americans  can  do 
that. 

It  was  a  blunt  statement — simple  and 
clear  and  accurate.  "Let  us  be  united  for 
peace."  he  added. 

It  was  said  that  President  Nixon's 
speech  would  be  the  most  important  of 
his  career.  Well,  he  faced  that  test  and 
did  not  prove  wanting.  In  answering  over 
the  next  few  weeks  the  challenge  which 
the  President  put  to  them,  the  American 
people  themselves  are  facing  what  may 
be  their  most  important  moment. 


ELECTION  TRENDS 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.  I 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  all  heard  considerable  comment 
recently  about  special  election  trends, 
so  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  do 
some  vote  analysis  of  my  own  today,  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  President  Nixon's 
victory  in  1968. 

It  seems  plain  to  me  that  the  great 
silent  majority  of  Americans  who  went 
to  the  polls  yesterday  continued  and  in- 
tensified the  Republican  tide  which  be- 
gan to  flow  in  the  congressional  elections 
of  1966  and  will  inevitably  lead,  I  am 
confident, /to  further  gains  in  the  92d 
Congress  and  in  other  State  and  local 
elections  next  year. 

While  a  spot  poll  shown  me  at  the 
White  House  this  morning  showed  that 
77  percent  of  the  American  people  ral- 
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lied  behind  President  Nixon  on  his  Viet- 
nam policy  of  peace  with  honor,  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  effect,  if  any  this  had 
oS  yesterdays  balloting.  What  is  obvious 
is  that  the  impressive  Republican  vic- 
tories rolled  up  were  not  restricted  to 
any  local  district  or  to  one  region  of  tne 
SJntn^.  AS  David  Broder,  a  foremost 
political  observer,  observed  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post: 

Republican  candidates  have  won  UnPff  t*^* 
vlcto?le6  m  two  important  states,  o^e J^* 
mo^  urbanized  state  of  the  PoP"^"f  North- 
east and  the  other  a  former  Dei»of.'?"<=  ''^^- 
t"n  m  the  south.  Ix«al  GOP  candidates  ran 
wen  in  Philadelphia,  Newark  and  a  number 
of  other  major  cities. 

Republicans  will  now  hold  32  of  the 
50  State  governorships,  and  I  want  to 

congratulate  our  co."f  «"%^^^^j'SSv 
on  his  impressive  victory  m  New  Jersey. 
The  contest  for  a  vacant  Democratic  seat 
in  the  House  is  still  a  cliff  hanger.  I  also 
congratulate  Lin  Holton.  and  the  other 
successful  Republicans  m  Virginia  for 
their  fine  showing.  It  was  a  great  day  of 
victory  for  the  Nixon  administration  and 
the  Republican  Party. 


SILENT  MAJORITY  OPINION  INDI- 
CATED BY  ELECTION  RESULTS 
(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  result  of  the  elections  yes- 
terday I  feel  is  the  first  concrete  evidence 
we  have  of  the  silent  majority  opinion 
in  this  country  as  regards  the  President  s 
pKwition  on  Vietnam. 

The  night  before  these  elections  the 
President  went  on  television  and  spoke 
to  the  American  people  and  told  the 
story  as  it  was.  He  did  not  embellish  it. 
He  did  not  make  it  sound  better  than 
it  was  nor  worse  than  it  was. 

I  found  it  interesting  last  night,  as  I 
was  watching  one  of  the  local  television 
channels  here,  to  notice  that  the  con- 
gressional opponents  to  the  Presidents 
position  in  Vietnam  were  given  five  sep- 
arate interviews  to  give  their  positions. 
Following  that,  there  were  three  Mem- 
bers supporting  the  President's  position, 
and  following  that  there  were  two  sepa- 
rated dissident  groups  who  were  going  to 
demonstrate  against  our  policies  in  Viet- 
nam In  other  words,  7-to-3  agamst  the 
President  was  the  box  score  of  time  that 
was  allotted  by  this  public  media  on 
this  one  television  station  last  night. 

It  is  because  the  news  media  of  this 
country  and  their  policy  of  censorship 
by  virtue  of  their  ability  to  allot  public 
viewing  time  that  there  is  confusion  as 
to  how  the  Americans  feel  about  Viet- 
nam Some  of  that  confusion  was  rleared 
up  in  the  elections  in  Virginia  and  in 
New  Jersey  yesterday.  The  vast  silent 
majority  spoke  by  the  votes  they  cast 
and  they  support  the  President  s  poUcy. 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  should  like  to  rise  to  comment  further 
on  what  the  minority  leader  just  dis- 
cussed, the  political  significance  of  yes- 
terday's elections. 

First,  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  can  take  pride  in  the  overwhelmmg 
victory  which  our  colleague,  Bi".  Cahill 
won  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  a  real  tribute  to 
him  He  has  been  an  able  legislator  here 
anda  popular  individual.  It  is  Quite  ob- 
vious that  his  political  appeal,  which 
transcends  party  lines,  was  reflected  in 
the  victory  which  he  won  in  our  State 
yesterday. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised that  it  was  a  landslide  victory, 
because  he  is  a  man  of  experience  and 
character,  but  I  believe  the  solidity  of 
the  vote  is  a  tribute  both  to  the  man  and 
to  the  policies  which  he  will  carry  out. 
Unquestionably,  in  my  own  opinion, 
the  visit  of  President  Nixon  to  our  State 
the  week  before  the  election  played  a  role 
in  the  decisive  nature  of  the  victory  of 
the   gentleman   from   New   Jersey    (Mr. 
Cahill).  The  President  recognizes  the 
value  of  an   effective  relationship  be- 
tween Washington  and  the  State  houses. 
He  recognizes  also  the  leadership  quali- 
ties of  our  friend.  Congressman  Cahill. 
For  that  reason  he  came  up  to  my  home- 
town of  Morrlstown  and  also  to  Hacken- 
sack  and  urged  his  election. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  a  day  we  can  all 
take  pride  in.  In  New  Jersey  we  have 
every  reason  to  rejoice  in  Bill  Cahill's 
tremendous  victory  which  represents  the 
dawning  of  more  effective  government 
in  one  of  the  great  industrial  States  of 
our  Union. 


THE   POLITICAL   SIGNIFICANCE   OF 
YESTERDAY'S  ELECTION 
(Mr.    FRELINGHUYSEN    asked    and 
was   given   permission   to   address   the 


VICTORIES      BY      GRADUATES      OF 

THE    MINORITY    OF    THE    HOUSE 

JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 

(Mr.    Mcculloch    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarits.) 

Mr  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I,  too. 
am  happy,  as  are  my  colleagues  who 
talked  about  the  remarkable  victory  of 
John  Lindsay  for  mayor  of  the  great  city 
of  New  York,  and  of  Bill  Cahill  for 
(3overnor  of  the  great  State  of  New 
Jersey  You  know,  they  both  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
as  are  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  former  Sen- 
ator Kenneth  Keating.  Gov.  Arch 
Moore,  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Judge 
George  McKennon,  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  James  Battin,  and  William  Mill- 
er, 1964  Republican  nominee  for  Vice 
President.     ^^^^^^^^^ 

PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  PART  IN  THE 
REPUBLICAN  VICTORIES  YESTER- 
DAY 

(Mr  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  nun- 
ute  and  to  rense  and  extend  his  re- 
nis^rks.)  . 

Mr  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  take  to  the  floor  today 
to  discuss  the  great  victories  the  Re- 
pubUcan  Party  won  yesterday  not  only 


in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  but  also  in 
the  State  of  Virginia.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,„„ 
I  am  derivative  of  Virgmia  stock,  hav- 
ing originated  somewhat  from  the  smaU 
town  of  Williasmburg,  Va.,  and  having 
been   transplanted   in   essence  to   New 

•Jersey 

I  was  interested  in  what  Mr.  Holton 
had  to  say  and  what  his  adversary  had 

I  am  also  proud  to  say  that  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  been  quite  close 
to  Bill  Cahill.  In  fact,  he  is  the  gentle- 
man who  interested  me  in  commg  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  His  victory 
is  much  more  sweet  to  me  because  it  en- 
hances, in  my  estimation,  the  remarks 
made  by  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  ol 
the  House  about  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Richard  Milhous  Nixon 

Members  may  recall  that  on  October 
29    1969,  this  year,  a  few  days  ago.  I, 
along  with  other  Republicans  from  this 
House    accompanied    the    President    tx) 
Hackensack.  N.J.,  and  Morrlstown,  N^J. 
to   stump   for  Bill   Cahill.   After   the 
speech  was  in  at  all  three  plac^  by  the 
President  some  members   of  the  press 
media,  said  in  essence  in  many  places, 
apparently  hoping  that  Mr.  Cahill  and 
Mr    Holton  would  not  win,   that  tne 
President  had  squarely  committed  him- 
self and  his  poUcy  to  the  campaign.  They 
said  that  if  these  men,  Lin  Holton  and 
BILL  Cahill  did  not  win  then  of  course 
his  prestige— meaning  the  President- 
would  be  damaged. 

I  wish  the  press  now  would  be  a  littie 
bit  more  charitable  in  their  remarks  and 
today  say,  "Yes,  today  we  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  the  tremendous  victories 
won  by  Mr.  Holton.  the  new  Governor  of 
Virginia,  and  by  Bill  Cahill  of  New 
Jersey,  most  certainly  reflect  the  image 
of  President  Nixon  and  support  his 
thoughts  and  everything  he  is  standmg 
for  at  the  present  time. 

I  would  think  that  a  statement  of  that 
nature  would  be  charitable  and  that 
we  should  say.  "Yes."  the  President  is  a 
good  man  and  he  committed  himself  to 
the  American  people  wholeheartedly  and 
honestly  in  an  effort  to  create  a  peace- 
ful attitude  in  the  world.  He  tought 
cleanly,  fairly,  and  squarely  and  dia  not 
castigate  any  party  but  simply  said  that 
he  appealed  to  Democrats,  Republicans 
and  independents  on  behalf  of  my  good 
friends,  Mr.  Holton,  and  Mr.  Cahill, 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  WINS  VOTE  OF 
CONFIDENCE 

(Mr  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

"^Mr  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  wins  a  vote  of  confidence  of  77  per- 
cent of  Americans  on  his  Vietnam  pol- 
icies. Among  those  persons  who  listened 
to  his  Vietnam  speech  Monday  night, 
only  6  percent  expressed  outright  opposi- 
tion to  the  President's  program  for  ena- 
ing  the  Vietnam  war.  Seventeen  percent 
of  our  people  are  undecided. 

in  a  test  of  the  Nation's  first  reactions 
to  the  speech,  a  series  of  questions  were 
put  to  a  total  of  501  adults.  Imng  m  286 
localities,  in  a  nationwide  telephone  sur- 
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vey  conducted  Monday  evening  immedi- 
ately following  the  speech. 

Approximately  seven  persons  in  10  con- 
tacted heard;  the  speech.  Among  this 
group,  interviewers  found  a  large  per- 
centage of  Americans  who  were  im- 
pressed and  I  reassured  by  President 
Nixon's  remarks.  A  minority  expressed 
disappointment  that  the  President  did 
not  come  up  fc^ith  new  ideas  to  end  the 
war.  I 

The  predomjinant  view  at  this  point  is 
that  the  President  is  pursiiing  the  only 
course  open  t^  him.  The  idea  of  "Viet- 
namization  "  qf  the  war  has  particular 
appeal  to  the  pkiblic. 

About  half  of  the  people  interviewed — 
49  percent— tmnk  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posals are  likely  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  the  ivar.  Twenty-five  percent 
think  they  are  Inot  likely  to  do  so,  and  an- 
other 26  perciit  are  undecided. 

Eight  in  eivery  10 — 77  percent — of 
those  contacted  expressed  satisfaction 
with  President.Nixon's  program  for  troop 
withdrawal,  18  percent  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction, while  another  10  percent  are 
undecided.       ! 

_  By  i  6  to  1  ritio,  the  persons  contacted 
agree  with  President  Nixon  that  morato- 
riums and  public  demonstrations  are 
harmful  to  the  attainment  of  peace  in 
Vietnam  but  njost  also  share  the  Presi- 
dent's belief  that  people  in  this  country 
have  a  right  tcj  make  their  voices  heard. 


November  5,  1969 


Both  constitutionally  and  as  a  matter 
of  operational  necessity,  Mr.  Nixon  bears 
the  responsibility  for  these  decisions.  He 
has  demonstrated  that  he  has  a  carefully 
conceived  plan.  The  evidence  shows  that 
his  plan  is  working.  The  troops  are  com- 
ing home.  So  let  us  not  throw  rocks  in 
the  path  of  progress.  After  all.  it  is  the 
lives  and  safety  of  our  troops,  and  it  is 
the  future  of  peace  that  is  at  stake. 


tha 


is  not  whether . 
from  the  war 
fast,  how  far, 


THE  PACE  IS  ALL  IMPORTANT 

(Mr.  MacG^EGOR  asked  and  was 
given  permissitn  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  $nd  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)    I 

Mr.  MacGRE^R.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
light    of    the   President's   November    3 
speech,  it  is  clejar  that  the  question  now 
America  should  disengage 
f  Vietnam,  but  rather  how 
I  id  on  what  terms. 
It  is  tempting  to  say  that  if  we  are 
going  to  get  outi  anjrway.  we  ought  to  get 
<mt  now.  Indeed,  some  say  precisely  that, 
^ut  this  ignores  the  whole  reason  for 
our  being  there]  It  turns  its  back  on  the 
'  would  throw  away  all 
kruggled  for  through  4 
pars,  just  at  the  moment 
St  time  our  Government 
ful.  consistent,  function- 
lieve  peace  with  honor 
,  ig  American  forces. 
In  carrying  oiit  such  a  plan,  the  pace 
of  withdrawals  I  is  all  important.  With- 
drawing too  slo^i^ly  would  risk  sinking  us 
back  into  the  qbagmire  we  were  in  be- 
fore this  year;  but  withdrawing  too  rap- 
idly would  undercut  our  allies  in  South 
Vietnam  and  jeopardize  the  chance  to 
achieve  a  lastinj  peace. 
This  administration,   which  reversed 


THE    ELECTIONS  •  OF    "yESTERDAY 

(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hia 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions,  five  to  be  specific,  we 
have  had  special  elections  in  this  coun- 
try. I  have  noticed  that  the  day  after 
the  special  elections  we  had  a  rather 
vocal  group  come  in  and  advise  this 
body  and  the  Nation  just  why  the  elec- 
tions went  the  way  they  did.  In  four  in- 
stances they  went  Democrat,  and  on 
each  occasion  these  advisers  stateo  that 
it  represented  a  repudiation  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  programs  and  policies. 

I  expected  today  to  listen  to  that  ad- 
vice again,  but  we  failed  to  hear  it.  Last 
Monday  night  President  Nixon  spoke 
about  that  great  silent  majority  of  this 
Nation.  I  was  not  real  sure  where  that 
silent  majority  was.  But  today  when  we 
had  no  words  of  advice  from  these  mem- 
bers as  to  why  the  elections  went  the 
way  they  did  yesterday.  I  know  where 
part  of  that  silent  majority  is.  It  is  the 
majority  that  is  silent  right  here  in  this 
body. 


consequences, 
that  we  have 
long,  grueling  . 
when  for  the  fij 
does  have  a  care 
ing  plan  to  ac 
while  withdraw! 


Its    predecessor'; ; 
withdrawEil  plan 
to  let  America 


timetable. 
Therefore,  let 


policies  and  set  the 
in  motion,  is  not  going 
fall  back  into  the  old 


quagmire.  Accep  ;ing  that  fact,  we  should 
feict  that  only  those  in 
of  the  information  on 
which  the  pace  <  if  withdrawals  has  to  be 
based  are  in  a  position  to  set  the  precise 


us  give  the  new  admin- 


istration a  chanc  e  to  make  its  plan  work 


MHJTARY  WEAPONS  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT AUTHORIZATION. 
1970 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  caU  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
2546)  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1970  for  prociirement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  test  faculties  at  Kwajaleln 
Missile  Range,  and  to  prescribe  the  auth- 
orized personnel  strength  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Novem- 
ber 4, 1996,  page  10522.) 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  what 
happened  in  the  conference  on  S.  2546, 
the  military  weapons  procurement  and 
research  and  development  bill. 

The  bill  as  presented  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President  totaled  $21,963,660,000. 


The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  totaled 
$21,347,860,000.  The  bill  as  it  passed  the 
Senate  totaled  $200,001,586,000,  includ- 
ing $12,700,000  for  construction  of  facili- 
ties at  Kwajalein. 

The  bill  as  agreed  to  in  conference 
totals  $20,723,202,000,  including  the 
facilities  at  Kwajalein. 

The  agreement  arrived  at  by  the  con- 
ferees is  $624,658,000  less  than  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House.  $721,616,000  more 
than  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  and 
$1.25  billion  less  than  the  bill  as  it  was 
presented  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President. 

PROCUREMENT 
AXRCRAFT 

Major  items  in  disagreement  in  the 
procurement  section  of  the  bill  Included 
$86  million  for  170  AH-IG  Cobra  heli- 
copters, on  which  the  Senate  receded.  A 
second  aircraft  in  dispute  was  the  A-7E, 
for  which  $104  million  had  been  re- 
quested by  the  Navy.  On  this  one,  also, 
the  Senate  receded.  The  House  will  re- 
call the  switch  made  by  the  Senate  in- 
volving $374.7  million  for  A-7D  and 
F-4E  aircraft  for  the  Air  Force.  Under 
the  Senate  provision,  the  Air  Force  would 
have  received  no  A-7D  close  air  support 
aircraft  but  would  have  been  forced  to 
rely  on  the  F-4E  to  perform  a  multiple 
role,  including  close  air  support.  Both  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  appealed  to  the 
House  and  Senate  to  restore  the  funds 
requested  in  the  budget  for  the  A-7D 
aircraft.  The  Senate  receded  on  this 
issue,  also. 

Three  other  Air  Force  aircraft  pro- 
curement programs  were  in  dispute  in  the 
conference.  The  House  receded  on  these 
issues,  which  included  the  following:  $23 
million  for  A-37B  aircraft  and  spares, 
$21.5  million  for  the  T-X  trainer  air- 
craft, and  $40  million  for  B-52/SRAM 
modifications. 

The  Senate  bill  included  a  proviso  ear- 
marking fimds  for  the  F^  aircraft  and 
denying  all  funds  for  the  A-7  aircraft  re- 
quested by  the  Air  Force.  The  Senate  re- 
ceded on  this  proviso. 

MISSIIfS 

Under  the  missile  procurement  section 
of  the  authorization  bill,  the  House  had 
deleted  $142  million  for  the  TOW  anti- 
tank missile.  This  action  would  have  ter- 
minated the  TOW  procurement  program. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  restore  $100  mil- 
lion of  the  amount,  with  an  agreement 
that  both  the  TOW  and  the  Shillelagh 
would  be  reevaluated  for  use  as  an  anti- 
tank weapon  in  both  the  air  and  ground 
modes.  The  House  conferees  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  two  antitank  missiles 
are  similar  in  performance  characteris- 
tics and.  therefore,  reflect  unnecessary 
duplication  in  our  weapons  inventory. 
The  House  conferees  receded  from  their 
position  eliminating  the  TOW  missile 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  and  wish  to 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  will  con- 
tinue to  review  the  development  of  this 
missile  with  the  utmost  scrutiny. 

The  Senate  deleted  $20.4  million  for 
procurement  of  the  short-range  attack 
missile — SCRAM.  The  conferees  agreed 
to  the  restoration  of  this  amount  with  the 
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msistance  that  prior  ^  the  commitment 
of  any  production  funds  the  Air  Force 
should  make  certain  that  the  develop- 
ment problems  on  this  missile  have  been 
satisfactorily  resolved. 

NAVAL    VESSELS 

The  Senate  provided  for  a  shipbuilding 
prSamTf  $52,568,200,000.  The  House 
provided  for  a  shipbuilding  program  of 

^'i^SSon  of  the  Navy's  dire  need 
to  obtSS  new  naval  vessels  with  modern 
MUioment  as  quickly  as  possible  the 
Xfe?^s  agreed  upon  a  shipbuilding 
n?oS  of  $T973,300.000.  This  final  flg- 
SreYsT608.300.000  less  than  the  amount 
m  the  Hou^e  and  $415,000,000  more  than 
the  Senate  bill.  „  „*  ♦>,(»  qph- 

The  shipbuilding  Prog^t^  "^^l^wM 
ate  was  accepted  as  a  base  to  which  was 
add^d  $415,000,000  for  the  Program  con- 
Jaixiing  the  Navy's  nine  highest  priority 
teSS^  m  the  House  biH.  except  for  the 
long  leadtime  items  for  the  CVAN-;u. 
^e  remaining  eight  approved  Wgh 
priority  items  are  discussed  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 

The' House  bill  also  contained  a  pro- 
vision requiring  the  construction  of  the 
new  type  destroyers  of  the  class  DD-963 
S  be  built  in  at  least  three  shipyards. 
Because  of  the  advanced  state  of  the  con- 
tracting procedures  for  this  class  of  de- 
st^Syerl,  the  conferees  agreed  to  remove 
this  requirement  on  this  class  of  de- 
stroyer at  this  time.  However,  the  con- 
ferees strongly  point  out  the  necessity 
of  developing  and  maintaining  the  ship- 
building capability  for  all  kinds  of  com- 
batant and  support  ships  on  the  east 
coast,  the  west  coast,  and  the  gulf  coast. 

TRACKED    COMBAT    VEHICLES 


The  House  version  of  this  section  of 
the  bill  was  $81.7  million  below  that  of 
the  Senate  due  to  reductions  made  to- 
taling $52.5  milhon  on  the  General  Sher- 
idan vehicle,  a  reduction  of  $25.4  million 
for  the  main  battle  tank,  and  $3.8  mil- 
lion for  the  M-60A12E2  tank.  In  confer- 
ence, the  House  agreed  to  restore  $9  mil- 
lion of  the  amount  cut  from  the  General 
Sheridan  program,  which  would  allow 
the  Army  to  exercise  an  option  imder 
an  existmg  contract  to  procure  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  approximately  100  ve- 
hicles at  the  previous  price.  The  confer- 
ees also  agreed  to  include  $20  million 
for  the  main  battle  tank,  which  would 
enable  the  Army  to  initiate  production 
if  the  results  of  the  current  evaluation 
and  review  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense   are   favorable.   This    decision   is 
scheduled  to  be  made  in  December  of 
this  year. 

The  House  receded  from  its  reduction 
on  the  M-60  tank  to  enable  the  Army  to 
complete  its  modification  program. 

In  summary,  the  procurement  portion 
of  the  bill  is  $512  million  less  than  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House  and  is  $326.8 
million  less  than  the  amount  requested 
by  the  administration. 

RESEARCH      AND      DEVELOPMENT 

In  research  and  development,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  on  a  total  of  $7,308,742,000. 
including  $12,700,000  for  construction  of 
facilities  at  Kwajalein.  The  House  Mem- 
bers wUl  recall  that  the  Kwajalem  fa- 


cilities were  previously  approved JJi  our 
military  construction  authorization  biU 

The  amount  agreed  on  is  $913,658,000 
less  than  that  requested  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
Uiistration  and  is  $112,658,000  less  than 
that  previously  approved  by  the  House 

The  conference  agreement  reflects  a 
reduction  in  the  defense  research  and  de- 
velopment budget  of  approximately  11 
percent  with  one  exception    the  emer 
gency  fund,  which  was  reduced  21  per 

""^me  of  the  specific  adjustments  made 
in  the  conference  were  as  follows: 

The  House  receded  on  $8  million  for  toe 
heavy  lift  helicopter,  $14.9  million  for 
Ke  main  battle  tank,  $25  million  for  the 
'iirafcraft,  $10  njiUion  for  the  under- 
sea long-range  missile  system  $22^8  mil 
Uon  for  the  advanced  surface  missile  sys 
tem  $24  milUon  for  the  free  worm 
fig^ler  aircraft.  $13  million  or  the 
RF-111  aircraft.  $1  mUlion  for  the 
Ught  intratheater  transport  aircrait 
$r6  million  for  the  CONUS  air  defense 
interceptor,    and    $97   million   for   the 

^^aforementioned  items  reflect  re- 
ductions in  the  amount  authorizea. 

on  programs  reflecting  an  increase  In 
th?R  &  D  budget,  the  House  conferees 
^'e?ed^n  the  Lx  aircraft   $8  milhon 
and  the  Kwajalein  facilities.  $U.l  mu 

^^°""  TTTLE  in— RESERVE  rOECES 

Title  ni  of  the  bill  sets  the  authorized 
strength  for  the  Reserve  components  lor 
fiscal  year  1970.  . 

Only  minor  differences  existed  in  this 
sectSn  ^e  Senate  accepted  the  troop 
strength  figures  in  the  House  version  and 
he  eltenslon  of  reporting  date  tor  Re- 
serve  components,  and  the  House  re 
Sd  on  the  provision  relating  to  equip- 
ment of  Reserve  components. 
Mr    GROSS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 

^'m?  R?^^  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

^^ °Mr  "gross.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wishes.  I  will  be  glad  to  withhold 
any  questions  until  later. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  un- 
less the  gentleman  has  a  Question  or^  the 
general  provisions,  it  might  be  ^^ ell  to 
fet  us  go  along  and  we  may  answer  some 
of  his  questions  as  we  proceed. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  rom  CaUfornia. 

Mr    ANDERSON   of   Califorma.   Mr. 
speaker,  on  the  three  shipyard  reqmre- 
ment   I  was  not  quite  clear.  That  con- 
cerns' my  district.  I  was  quite  concerned 
that  the  shipbuilding  be  spread  around 
and  not  be  located  at  one  base.  What 
assurance  do  we  have,  if  we  accept  th^^ 
as  to  how  that  will  be  spread  around? 
Mr   RIVERS.  We  have  the  assurance 
it  wili  be  national,  spread  over  the  coun- 
try to  include  the  gulf,  the  East,  and 
the  West  That  is  the  reason  we  put  in  the 
requirement  for  more  than  two  ship- 
vards  but  they  have  gone  so  far  in  con- 
tracts that  we  let  them  do  it  thi^  year 
on  the  DD-963  class  destroyers.  We  wUl 
watoh  it  closely  to  be  sure  the  entire  in- 
dustry participates  in  the  shipbmldlng  of 


any  category,  whether  it  be  destroyers 

°'Mr°'ANDERSON  of  California^  Why 
could  that  not  have  remained  in?  Wlay 
could  it  not  have  applied  to  any  subse 
quent  construction  rather  than  have  It 

^S?  RI?&.  we  think  it  Will  be  ap- 
niiPd'  We  have  several  milUon,  in  ad^- 
tlo^to  what  has  been  settled  by  the  DOD. 
I  think  it  will  be  done  that  way. 

Mr  speaker.  I  yield  now  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois   <Mr.  Arends)    such 

time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  speaker,  the  House. 

I  am"  sure.  recaUs  the  discusion  on  the 
$52  million  requested  for  long  leadtirne 
items  for  the  C-5A  aircraft  and  the  funds 
IncTuded  in  the  House  version  of  th^ 
nrncurement  authorization  for  a  new 
fr^woSd  fighter.  In  a  letter  from  the 
sJJreUry  of  Defense  dated  October  6, 
1969.  the  Secretary  stated: 

The  Department's  position  concerning  O- 
5A  aircraft  in  the  FY  71  P'°Krani  will  be  de- 
termined during  this  fairs  review  of  the  FZ 
Vlpro^am  and  budget  requirements  to 
oJd^^  preserve  the  option  for  an  ^f,^^"!* 
dS^lon  it  is  requested  that  $52  mlllon  be 
added  to  the  House  bill 


This  information  differed  from  that 
eariier  received  by  the  comrnittee  during 
its  markup  of  the  bill.  In  fftiUtion    the 
Secretary  of  Defense  submitted  a  letter 
strongly  endorsing  the  concept  of  a  free 
worid  fighter  and  requestmg  the  Senate 
to  approve  the  language  and  funds  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill.  The  conferees 
Sre^d  S  support  both  of  these  programs 
luhS  the  total  amount  authorized  for 
Air  Force  aircraft  procurement  in  the 
tlnate  version  of  the  bill,  which  was 
^6.5  million  less  than  the  amount  con- 
tained in  the  House  version.  In  the  case 
of  the  free  worid  fighter,  the  conferees 
agreed  that  of  the  total  amount  author- 
i7^d  for  aircraft  procurement,  an  amount 
St  to  exceed  $28  million  shall  be  avaU- 
able  to  initiate  the  procurement  of  a 
Shte?a  Jcraft  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
?ree  world  forces  in  Southeast  As  a  and 
to   accelerate   the   withdrawal   of   US. 
forces  from  South  Vietnam  and  Thai- 

^*^e  conferees  furi;her  agreed  that  the 
Air  Force  prior  to  the  obligation  of  any 
S^ds  for  this  program,  should  conduct 
a  competition  for  the  alrcra  wh  ch 
should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  the 
th?^t  as  evaluated  and  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

The  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the 
bill  contain  a  number  of  general  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  activities  of  the  De- 
parTment  of  Defense  and  there  were  sub- 
Sal  differences  that  had  to  be  ironed 
out  in  conference. 

I  would  like  to  briefiy  summarize  our 
actions  on  these  various  provisions. 

SOUTHEAST    ASIA    SUPPORT 

The  House  bUl.  as  In  past  years,  con- 
tained language  authorizing  the  use  ol 
unl  in  Te  legislation  for  support  of 
south  Vietnam  and  other  free  jorld 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  and  tor  re- 
sted purposes.  The  Senate  version  of  the 
bUl  contained  a  limitation  on  expendi- 
ture of  such  funds  of  $2.5  billion,  and 
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also  contained  restrictive  language  lim- 
iting use  of  funds  to  support  forces  in 
Laos  and  Thailand  to  provide  supplies, 
materiel,  equiptnent,  facilities,  and  train- 
ing. 

The  conferetis  agreed  upon  a  compro- 
mise version  of  the  provision  which  con- 
tained the  limitation  of  $2.5  billion  but 
eliminated  any  other  restrictive  lan- 
gruage. 

KtrCLEWl    CABBIES    STTTDY 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
prohibiting  th^  authorization  of  funds 
for  a  nuclear-cowered  aircraft  carrier 
until  such  tim^  &s  Congress  had  com- 
pleted a  compfehensive  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  costs  and  effectiveness 
of  aircraft  carillers,  and  a  review  of  the 
considerations  that  went  into  the  deci- 
sion to  maintai>i  the  present  number  of 
attack  carriers  J 

The  House  cbnferees  strenuously  op- 
posed this  reqjuirement.  However,  the 
Senate  conferees  were  adamant  in  their 
position  and  insisted  that  the  authoriza- 
tion of  another  carrier  would  endanger 
the  bii;  an  the  Senate  floor.  The  House 
conferees,  therefore,  receded  with  an 
amendment  providing  that  the  study  of 
the  need  for  Carriers  would  be  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Serviced  Committees.  The  study 
is  to  be  completed  prior  to  April  30,  1970. 


INDEPENDENT 

The   Senate 
designed  to  fore 
in  the  contempl^ 
dependent  reset 
and  proposal,  at 
costs.  These  at 
industries    lise 


lEAKCH     AND     DEVELOPMENT 

ill   contained   language 
a  20-percent  reduction 
ted  expenditures  for  in- 
ch and  development,  bid 
d  other  technical  effort 
the  funds  that  defense 
,  -    insure    the    advance 
capabilities  of  tlteir  technical  efforts. 

The  conferees  spent  many,  many  hours 
debating  the  ments  of  any  restriction  on 
this  form  of  defense  expenditure.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Gubser) 
was  particularly  persuasive  in  urging  the 
conferees  to  avdid  precipitous  action  in 
this  area. 

The  conferenqes  agreed  upon  revised 
language  providing  that  funds  author- 
ized for  independent  research  and  de- 
velopment, bid  4nd  proposal,  and  other 
technical  effort.' shall  be  limited  to  93 
percent  of  the  funds  contemplated  to  be 
used  for  this  purbose  in  the  defense  pro- 
curement and  reiarch  and  development, 
test  and  evaluanion  program  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  | 

I  want  to  makfe  it  clear  that  the  con- 
ferees of  both  Houses  feel  that  our 
knowledge  in  this  area  is  inadequate,  and 
your  committee  intends  to  look  fully  into 
this  matter  of  independent  research  and 
development  in  reviewing  the  defense 
program  in  the  cc|ming  year.  At  that  time 
we  will  determine  whether  any  further 
legislative  restriction  is  required.  I  want 
it  very  clearly  understood  that  the  lan- 
guage of  this  year's  bill  applies  only  to 
fiscal  1970  funds  »nd  is  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  precedent  for  future  legislation. 

ASSISTANT   SECRET^BT    FOB   HEALTH    ATTAIBS 

The  conference!  report  retains  the  pro- 
vision in  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
which  provides  ^  Assistant  Secretary 
'""  '  *~  ■     for  the  Department  of 

only   after   the    most 
5f  the  House  conferees 


for  Health  Affairs 
Defense.    It   was 
strenuous  urging 


that  the  Senate  agreed  to  this  section. 
The  language  of  the  conference  report 
provides  for  an  additional  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  who  shall  be  designated 
as  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
Affairs. 

EXPANDING  AtJTHOBIZATION  REQCIBEMENT 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision 
extending  the  requirment  for  authoriza- 
tion prior  to  appropriation  to  all  vehi- 
cles, other  weapons  in  addition  to  those 
now  required  by  legislation,  and  all  am- 
munition. 

The  House  has  drafted  this  additional 
requirement,  which  represents  a  consid- 
erable additional  workload  for  the  com- 
mittee, in  response  for  what  it  felt  was 
the  wishes  of  the  House  for  closer  over- 
sight of  the  procurement  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  Senate 
conferees  pointed  out  the  extended  time 
period-  required  to  pass  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  this  year  and  the  consider- 
able additional  work  that  would  be  re- 
quired as  a  result  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. The  conferees  therefore  agreed 
upon  a  substitute  provision  extending 
the  authorization  requirement  only  to 
"other  weapons."  As  used  in  this  con- 
text, the  term  "other  weapons"  includes 
heavy,  medium,  and  light  artillery,  anti- 
aircraft artillery,  rifles,  machineguns, 
mortars,  small  arms  or  weapons,  and  any 
crew-fired  piece  using  fixed  ammunition. 

TROOP    STRENGTH    CEILING 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  provided 
a  ceiling  of  3,285,000  on  the  active  duty 
personnel  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces 
after  July  1.  1970.  The  corresponding 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill  set  a  strength 
limit  of  3,461,000  and  would  have  re- 
quired a  corresponding  reduction  in  this 
total  whenever  the  active  duty  strength 
in  Vietnam  was  reduced. 

The  Senate  receded  and  accepted  the 
Hoiise  figure. 

SALABT  LIMITATION  FOB  EMPLOYEES  OF  FEDERAL 
CONTRACT    RESEARCH    CENTERS 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  legislation  provided  a  limit  of  $45,- 
000  per  year  on  the  salaries  paid  to  em- 
ployees of  Federal  contract  research  cen- 
ters. 

The  House  version  was  limited  to  sal- 
aries paid  with  Department  of  Defense 
funds;  the  Senate  version  included  sal- 
aries paid  from  any  funds.  The  Senate 
conferees  receded  with  an  amendment 
limiting  the  restriction  to  salaries  paid 
from  any  Federal  funds. 

The  House  version  provided  that  ex- 
ceptions to  this  ceiling  must  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  President;  the 
Senate  version  required  that  exceptions 
must  be  approved  by  the  President. 
The  Senate  receded. 

STUDY    OF    DEFENSE    CONTKACTOB    PROFITS 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  and  di- 
rected the  General  Accoimting  OflQce  to 
conduct  a  study  of  profits  by  Govern- 
ment contractors.  The  House  amend- 
ment contained  no  similar  language. 

The  House  receded  from  its  position 
with  an  amendment  requiring  the 
Comptroller  General  to  conduct  a  study 
on  a  selective  representative  basis. 

The  amendment  provides  that  none  of 
the  information  obtained  by  this  study 


shall  be  disclosed  to  any  person  not  au- 
thorized by  the  Comptroller  General  to 
receive  such  information,  without  the 
consent  of  the  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor concerned. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
provision  as  finally  agreed  upon  does  not 
give  subpena  power  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfiQce  as  would  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Senate  bill.  The  House  con- 
ferees felt  very  strongly  that  the  Con- 
gress should  retain  this  power  and  not 
provide  it  to  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice on  an  unrestricted  basis  since  the 
General  Accounting  Office  is  an  arm  of 
the  legislative  branch.  Should  contrac- 
tors fail  to  cooperate  with  the  General 
Accoimting  Office  in  this  study,  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  can  pro- 
vide subpenas  as  required  to  assure  the 
access  of  needed  information. 

NOTIFICATION  ON  R.  4c   D.   CONTRACTS  AT 
UNIVERSmES 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  con- 
tained a  provision  which  required  de- 
tailed reports  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  research  and  development 
contracts  with  colleges  and  universities. 
The  information  supplied  would  have 
included  a  statement  summarizing  a 
record  of  the  college  and  university  con- 
cerned in  regard  to  cooperation  on  all 
military  matters  including  ROTC  and 
military  recruiting  on  campus.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  contained  no  such  provision  and 
after  extended  discussion,  the  House 
conferees  reluctantly  receded  in  their 
position. 

As  spelled  out  fully  in  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
however,  the  House  conferees  strongly 
believe  the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  full  information  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  defense  dollars  are  spent  on 
R.  &  D.  contracts  for  universities  and 
on  the  identify  of  personnel  who  might 
be  entrusted  with  classified  seciu-ity  in- 
formation. This  matter  will  continue  to 
get  the  most  careful  scrutiny  by  this 
committee  and  we  have  served  notice 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  that  de- 
tailed information  on  this  entire  sub- 
ject matter  will  be  required  when  au- 
thorization of  this  kind  of  expenditure 
is  considered  in  the  futiu-e  so  that  the 
committee  can  objectively  assess  the 
policy  governing  the  award  of  R.  &  D. 
contracts. 

TITLE  V GAD  QUARTERLY  REPORTS 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  separate 
title,  title  V,  which  would  have  required 
quarterly  audit  reports  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  on  major  defense  con- 
tracts. The  House  conferees  strongly  felt 
that  this  provision  would  have  created 
an  Impossible  burden  and  would  not 
have  supplied  any  Information  not  now 
attainable  under  present  law.  The  House 
conferees  were  able  to  maintain  their 
position  in  a  conference  and  the  Senate 
conferees  receded. 


SUMMARY 

I  should  point  out  that  the  conferees 
accepted  the  provision  in  the  Senate  bill 
authorizing  $12.7  million  for  military 
construction  of  research  and  develop- 
ment facilities  at  Kwajalein,  which  con- 
struction was  previously  approved  by  the 
House  in  the  military  construction  au- 
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thorization  bill,  and  this  additional  au- 
thorization is  refiected  in  the  Senate  title 
of  the  bUl  which  was  accepted  by  the 
House  conferees. 

The  bill  as  presented  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President  totaled  $21,963,660,000. 
The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  totaled 
$20  001  586,000.  The  House  version  of  the 
bill'totaled  $21,347,860,000. 

The  bill  as  agreed  to  in  conference 
totaled  $20,723,202,000. 

The  final  conference  figure  is  $b^4,- 
658,000  less  than  the  bUl  as  it  passed  the 
House,  $721,616,000  more  than  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

The  final  conference  figure  is  $i.^a 
bilUon  less  than  the  bill  presented  by  the 

President.  i^  tv.o 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  yield  to  me  for  one 
or  two  questions?  •  ,j  4.„ 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  terribly  costly,  multibUlion-doUar 
fiasco  of  the  TFX,  later  to  be  known  as 
the  P-Ul,  is  there  any  money  in  this  bill 
now  as  a  result  of  the  conference  for  a 
continuation  of  this  fiasco? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Only  in  one  configura- 
tion There  is  about  $2  million  in  this  blU 
for  the  reconnaissance  version  of  the 
111  known  as  the  RF-111,  which  would 
amount  to  about  $2  million-plus.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  that. 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  the  genUeman  saying 
this  Is  to  be  the  last  money  for  this  par- 
ticular plane?  ^ .  . 

Mr  RIVERS.  Unless  this  money  de- 
velops something  that  we  do  not  know 
about  We  are  hopeful  that  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  money  we  wiU  get  more 
out  of  this  plane  than  it  looks  like  we 

wiU  get.  . 

Mr  GROSS.  Unless  there  Is  some  bene- 
ficial effect  from  the  expenditure  of  this 
last  $2  million,  I  would  hope  that  the 
committee  next  year  would  provide  no 
money  at  aU  for  the  continuation  of  what 
has  been  one  of  the  most  costly  aircraft 
faUures  in  the  history  of  this  county. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  will  agree  with 
that  statement.  ^  . 

Now,  one  other  question  with  respect 
to  chemical  and  biological  warfare.  Does 
the  gentleman  feel  that  the  conference 
in  any  way  hampered  the  ablUty  of  ttus 
country  In  looking  to  the  future  with 
respect  to  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare? 

Mr  RIVERS.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Phiibin)  will  handle 
that  part  of  the  bill,  and  he  is  going 
to  make  an  address  to  the  committee  on 
that  He  can  answer  your  question. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. ,  _^ 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  procure- 
ment and  research  and  development, 
test  £md  evaluation  efforts  in  relation  to 
the  'area  of  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare would  be  severely  restricted  under 
the  provision  contained  In  the  Senate 
biU.  A  provision  In  the  House  bill  pro- 
vided less  restrictive  language. 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  con- 
tained a  floor  amendment  which  mo^- 
fied  the  restrictions  contained  In  the 
Senate  language. 


We  are  all  aware  that  this  subject  has 
received  extended  discussion  in  the  pub- 
lic press.  It  also  received  extended  dis- 
cussion in  the  conference. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  adamant 
that  some  restrictions  had  to  be  provided 
on  CB  &  W.  efforts.  The  House  con- 
ferees agreed,  and  insisted  that  our  de- 
terrent capabilities  be  retained  In  this 

area.  . 

Conferees  from  both  Houses  agreed 
that  this  area  of  our  defense  effort  re- 
quires more  detailed  study  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  future. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  an  amended 
version  of  the  language  placing  restric- 
tions on  the  transportation,  open-air 
testing,  overseas  handling  and  procure- 
ment of  offensive  delivery  systems  of 
lethal  chemical  agents  and  any  biologi- 
cal agents  and  requiring  semiannual  re- 
ports on  all  funds  obligated  and  expended 
in  the  entire  chemical  and  biological  pro- 
gram The  intent  of  this  revised  language 
is  fully  spelled  out  in  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
and  therefore,  I  wiU  not  take  the  time  of 
the  House  to  go  into  it  in  detaU  here.  I 
can  assure  the  House  that  this  area  of 
our  Defense  Establishment  will  contmue 
to  receive  the  closest  scrutiny. 

Now  I  wiU  be  happy  to  answer  the 
question  of  my  able,  d.stinguished  friend 

^  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  wlU 
in  any  sense  be  harmful  or  injurious  to 
the  present  capabilities  we  have  m  this 
area.  However,  the  bUl  does  provide  for 
certain  safeguards,  which  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  understands  are  needed  in 
this  area  that  have  been  so  weU  demon- 
strated by  recent  events. 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  fur- 
ther that  this  committee  intends  to 
keep  very  careful  scrutiny  over  this  en- 
tire area  of  chemical  warfare,  and  we 
will  follow  up  very  carefully  what  the 
provisions  of  this  biU  require,  and  what 
the  conferees  have  agreed  upon  to  be 
included  in  the  bill. 

Mr  GROSS.  As  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  which  held  hearings  on  the  trans- 
portation of  these  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons,  I  commend  the  committee 
and  the  conference  for  having  set  up 
more  stringent  controls  for  transporta- 
tion but  I  do  not  yield  to  the  sentiment 
in  this  country  which  apparently  woiUd 
outlaw  or  hamper  the   ability  of   the 
united  States  to  wage  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  If  it  were  attacked  by  an- 
other nation  using  these  weapons.  In 
other  words,  I  simply  do  not  want  to  see 
the  program  hampered  insofar  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned  to  the  point 
where  we  do  not  have  reliable  weapons 
for  retaliation  in  this  area.  No  one  In  his 
right  mind  could  want  to  see  chemical  or 
biological  warfare  but  untU  aU  other 
world  powers  agree  to  the  elimination 
of  these  weapons.  This  country  must  have 
them  available. 

Mr  PHILBIN.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  that  is  not  the  case. 
We  have  been  very  careful  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  matter.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  interest  and  contribu- 
tion. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous    question    on    the    conference 

report.  .       . 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 

point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

present.  ^  ,.,_ 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 

BoGGS).    Evidently    a    quorum    is    not 

present. 
Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 

call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(RoU  No.  259] 
Ashley  Gallagher  Pepper 

Barrett  Olalmo  Plrnle 

Berry  Gray  ?rt!^!  t« 

Blackburn  Green.  Pa.  S?m.;X1 

Boiling  Grtffln  ^fif^^"' 

Brown,  Calif.      Halpem  5^'*L  «  y 

Bvrne  Pa  Hathaway  Rooney.  N^Y. 

clwu  Hubert  Rooney  Pa. 

Strter  Howard  ^^^^^ 

Ceiier  Jarman  Ifil*"*' 

Clark  Klrwan  Sisk 

nnnable  Lowensteln         Smith,  caiii. 

g^ughUn  McClory  K,^^' ^• 

Daddarlo  Mathlas  Stokes 

Dawson  Monagan  "f,~'^„ 

Derwinskl  Moorhead  miman 

Dieea  Morton  up 

Esch  Mosher  ^fi'^^ 

^^n  Murphy.  N.Y.      Wolff 

Flynt  Passman  Wyatt 

Foley 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  370  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorima. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^_^^_^^ 

INCREASED    AUTHORIZATION    FOR 
FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM,   1970 
Mr   POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  934)  to  Increase  the 
appropriation  authorization  for  the  food 
stamp  program  for  fiscal  year  1970  to 
$610,000,000. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.J.  Rss.  934 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  united  States  of  America 
in  Congress  aatemtiled.  That  section  16(a)  oi 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  "$340,000,000"  and  inserting  $610.- 
000,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 

a  second.  „,  ..w  ,.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  simply 
increases  the  authorization  for  the  food 
stamp  program  as  it  now  exists  from 
$340  million  In  the  present  authorization 
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and  appropriatipn  to  $610  million,  which 
is  the  amount  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultiire  hae  stated  he  coiild  etB.- 
ciently  use  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
This  resolution  does  not  change  any 
other  part  of  ijhe  basic  act.  Our  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  held  long 
hearings  on  such  changes.  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  possible!  to  bring  out  a  compre- 
hensive bill  in  regard  to  Food  Stamps  and 
other  agriculture  matters.  K  possible  we 
will  report  such  a  bill  before  Christmas. 
This  resolution  does  not  involve  the  fim- 
damental  bill,  but  this  resolution  is 
needed  now.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture says  it  needs  it.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  is  n<}w  meeting  in  conference 
with  the  Senatje.  They  need  action  on 
this  item. 

There  is  general  agreement  on  this 
resolution.  It  dpes  not  commit  anyone 
to  any  aspect  of  the  basic  program,  but 
it  does  provide !  the  authority  which  is 
presently  neede^.  It  was  reported  by  a 
vote  of  25  to  4  h^  our  committee.  I  think 
it  should  be  paised  without  delay. 
-That,  is  all  there  is  to  it,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  BSLCHEll.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mrs.  M*y). 

Mrs.  MAY.  M|-.  Speaker,  there  is  one 
simple  thing  before  us  today — a  resolu- 
tion that  will  riise  the  authorized  level 
of  food  stamp  finding  from  the  present 
$340  milhon  to  $B10  milUon. 

This  resolutiofi  is  not  the  administra- 
tion's food  stam|>  program.  In  this  reso- 
lution are  just  the  funds  that  are  ur- 
gently needed  py  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  so  that  they  can  move  for- 
ward with  thej  present  ongoing  food 
stamp  program  flurtng  the  remainder  of 
the  fiscal  year.    | 

The  administration  has  requested 
comprehensive  amendments  to  improve 
and  expand  the  present  food  stamp  leg- 
islation. The  Senate  has  already  passed 
far-reaching  legislation.  The  House 
Agriculture  Committee  has  just  complet- 
ed hearings  on  yarioios  food  stamp  pro- 
posals. I 

But  we  cannof;  wait  to  provide  more 
funds  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition.  In  his  May  6  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  president  Nixon 
stated: 

The  moment  Is  kt  band  to  put  an  end  to 
hunger  in  America  Itself  ...  It  Is  a  mo- 
ment to  act  with  vigor;  It  is  a  moment  to 
be  recalled  with  pride. 


Today,  let  us 
gency  and  act  wit| 

I  am  aware  tl 
pie    who    want 
changes  in  the  fc 
this  is  neither 
The  issue  that  fi 


phare  this  sense  of  ur- 
;  vigor. 

it  there  are  many  peo- 
to    make    substantive 

3d  stamp  program.  But. 

le  time  nor  the  place. 

ces  us  today  is  the  ur- 
gent need  for  passage  of  this  resolution. 
In  the  Agriculture  Committee  we  are 
working  hard  to  iget  food  stamp  legisla- 
tion ready.  We  a^e  hopeful  that  a  com- 
prehensive food  stamp  bill  can  be  re- 
ported soon.  As  1  he  principal  sponsor  of 

on's    proposal,    I    am 

my  ability  to  see  that 
the  Agriculture  Committee  understands 
the  urgency  of  tfiis  legislation  and  acts 
accordingly. 

The  resolution  before  us  is  similar  to 
one  passed  by  tie  Senate  earlier  this 


the    administrat 
working  with  all 


year,  except  that  the  Senate  authorized 
a  total  of  $750  million.  One- third  of  the 
fiscal  year  has  already  passed  and  the 
$610  million  authorized  by  the  present 
resolution  will  provide  an  eflQcient  and 
efifective  food  stamp  program  during  the 
8  months  that  remain.  Moreover,  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  is  necessary  to  al- 
low the  conferees  on  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriations bill  to  reach  agreement. 

The  $610  million  authorization  will  al- 
low the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
expand  the  food  stamp  program  into 
areas  that  desire  to  participate.  Only  2' 
weeks  ago,  the  Department  designated  57 
new  areas  for  the  food  stamp  program. 
These  were  small  coimties  without  any 
existing  program. 

However,  the  Department  has  requests 
from  many  other  areas,  such  as  New 
Yorw  City,  which  presently  has  a  com- 
modity distribution  program,  that  are 
anxious  to  begin  a  food  stamp  program. 
A  $610  million  funding  level  will  allow 
the  Department  to  designate  waiting 
areas  for  food  stamps  now. 

The  Department  will  also  be  able  to 
raise  the  food  stamp  allotments  that  are 
provided  to  poor  families,  so  that  they 
will  be  more  nearly  adequate  for  pur- 
chasing a  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 
This  can  be  done  within  the  scope  of  the 
existing  legislation.  The  only  thing  lack- 
ing is  the  funds  to  act. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  indi- 
cates that  everything  that  can  be  done 
under  present  legislative  authority  can 
be  done  within  a  fiscal  1970  appropria- 
tion of  $610  million.  Expenditiu-e  of  these 
funds  in  the  last  two-thirds  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  wiU  gear  the  food  stamp 
program  up  to  a  billion  dollar  level  for 
fiscal  1971. 

The  resolution  before  us  is  a  matter  of 
urgency.  Hunger  is  both  a  basic  and  a 
pressing  problem.  We  cannot  delay  act- 
ing. We  must  not  fail  to  act. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  this  resolution,  and 
also  to  raise  a  question  as  to  how  far 
tlie  funds  provided  by  this  resolution 
will  go  in  meeting  the  unmet  needs  of 
the  country. 

I  mention  this  because  last  spring  as 
the  result  of  a  study  of  this  matter  I 
discovered  to  my  dismay  that  more  than 
400  counties  in  the  United  States  had 
neither  a  food  stamp  nor  a  commodity 
distribution  program.  This  was  a  mat- 
ter of  local  decision,  local  authorities 
had  not  asked  to  participate  in  either 
program.  But  at  the  same  time  I  was 
informed  that  only  about  50  counties 
were  in  the  backlog  of  applicants  for 
food  stamp  authorization. 

Can  the  gentlewoman  give  me  any  as- 
surance that  the  funds  provided  by  this 
resolution  will,  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  finance  a  program  for  all  counties 
in  the  country? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington. 


Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  the  additional  time. 

Again  may  I  repeat  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  told  us:  let  us 
make  the  distinction  here,  we  have  57 
counties  which  USDA  has  just  designated 
as  new  areas.  There  are  also  many  oth- 
er counties  that  have  already  expressed 
a  desire  to  have  the  program.  How  many 
can  come  in  within  the  8  months  left 
in  this  fiscal  year  depends  on  a  num- 
ber of  other  things,  but  we  believe  this 
money  will  fund  those  that  are  ready  to 
move  In  the  next  8  months. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  raised  the 
question  of  400  counties  not  yet  imder 
direct  distribution  of  food  stamps.  I  think 
we  will  have  to  assume  that  a  large  pre- 
ponderance of  those  may  not  have  yet 
applied  for  food  stamp  programs — there 
may  be  local  resistance.  But  we  are  not 
talking  about  funding  all  of  those  be- 
cause that  would  be  trying  to  figure 
needed  funds  for  counties  that  have 
not  even  asked  to  go  into  the  program 
as  yet. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture did  take  note  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  a  sizable  number  of  counties  that 
had  no  family  food-aid  program.  If  I  re- 
call correctly  he  indicated  that  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  he  hoped  that  there 
would  be  no  counties  in  the  United 
States  without  a  family  food  aid  as- 
sistance program,  and  I  just  wondered  if 
the  gentlewoman  could  bring  us  up  to 
date  as  to  facts. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  think  the  Secretary  did 
say  that  earlier  in  the  year.  But  he  had 
hoped  to  get  the  funds  much  sooner 
than  this,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
been  able  to  reach  them  all  if  he  had 
had  more  funds  earlier  this  year.  But  I 
am  talking  of  those  designated  and  wait- 
ing on  the  list.  They  are  waiting  to  be 
funded,  and  they  are  ready  to  go,  there 
are  no  legislative  obstacles.  These  coun- 
ties should  all  be  covered  within  the  next 
few  months,  or  as  soon  as  the  Depart- 
ment has  the  money. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mrs.  Sm-LivAN). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
take-it-or-leave-it  bill,  inadequate  for 
today's  needs,  limited  to  only  8  months' 
expenditures,  called  up  under  procedures 
prohibiting  amendments  or  extended  de- 
bate. But  let  us  take  it,  and  then  make 
sure  that  hereafter  this  situation  never 
occurs  again  on  this  issue. 

We  thought  we  had  taken  care  of  this 
problem  here  last  year,  when  the  House 
on  July  30,  1968,  overwhelmingly  agreed 
to  a  substitute,  cosponsored  by  129  other 
Members,  which  I  offered  to  the  com- 
mittee food  stamp  bill,  and  we  agreed 
to  a  4-year  extension  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  without  any  limitations  whatsoever 
on  the  amounts  which  Congress  could 
appropriate. 

Unfortunately,  that  resounding  vic- 
tory over  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
which  we  scored  in  the  House  on  July  30, 
1968,  was  snatched  away  from  us  in  the 
House-Senate     conference     committee. 
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where  House  conferees  unsympathetic 
to  our  objectives  and  Senate  conferees 
who  apparently  could  not  care  what 
happened  to  the  food  stamp  program 
joined  in  vetoing  the  House  action.  The 
result  was  the  passage  on  September  25, 
1968,  of  a  food  stamp  bill  for  the  1969 
and  1970  fiscal  years  only— with  appro- 
priaUons  ceilings  far  below  what  were 
needed  to  meet  the  nutritional  require- 
ments of  needy  Americans.  It  was  obvi- 
ous that  the  1969  and  1970  fiscal  year 
limitations  would  permit  no  sizable  ex- 
pansion or  improvement  of  the  food 
stamp  program. 

THE   NEEDS   WEBE   JUST   AS   EVIDENT  TO   US  LAST 
YEAR 

So  why  was  the  Senate  so  surprised 
this  year  to  find  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram was  not  feeding  every  hungry 
American  a  fuU  diet?  The  very  same 
Senators  who  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  last  year  and  joined  in 
killing  the  House-passed  open-ended  au- 
thorization provision  have  since  become 
champions  of  the  hungry— people  who 
have  stayed  hungry  for  the  past  16 
months  because  of  that  action  on  the 
food  stamp  legislation  in  1968. 

I  was  not  surprised  by  the  actions  of 
the  House  conferees  in  that  conference. 
We  all  knew  they  opposed  what  we  did 
here  on  July  30.  1968.  But  the  crocodile 
tears  shed  in  the  other  body  this  year 
over  the  plight  of  the  poor  in  getting 
sufficient  food  carmot  wash  away  the 
Senate's  part  in  it. 

The  Senators  knew  we  had  to  contend 
over  here  with  a  committee  having  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  over  a  program  in 
which  it  has  little  real  interest  and  for 
which  it  has  had  no  real  sympathy.  After 
our  House  victory,  when  we  desperately 
needed  help  from  conmiitted  Senators, 
we  got  none. 

To  forgive  is  divine,  and  I  hope  that 
every  poor  American  man,  woman  or 
child  who  has  gone  without  sufficient 
food  these  past  16  months,  because  of 
cruel  limitations  in  effect  on  food  stamp 
appropriations,  can  somehow  feel  It 
within  his  or  her  heart  to  forgive  those 
responsible. 

The  same  poverty  and  htmger  which 
exist  today  existed  in  even  worse  form 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  It  took  no  televised 
investigation  to  convince  the  House  in 
1968  that  a  vast  expansion  in  the  food 
stamp  program  was  essential. 

AN     8-MONTH     BH.!,     ONLY 


We  can,  of  course  ,say  to  the  Senate, 
"better  late  than  never."  but  actuaUy,  it 
is  much,  much  later— and  will  get  later 
still— before  the  situation  can  be  saved. 
That  is  because  we  are  not  getting  a 
chance  in  the  House  this  year  to  repeat 
our  victory  of  last  year;  we  are  being 
forced  by  the  parliamentary  situation, 
and  by  legislative  realities,  to  take  this 
skimpy.  8-month  extension  as  the  only 
device  available  to  us  to  enable  the 
House-Senate  conferees  on  the  agricul- 
tvu-e  appropriation  bill  to  agree  to  a  fig- 
ure of  more  than  $340  million  for  this 
current  fiscal  year,  which  began  a  long 
4  months  ago. 

WeU.  there  will  be  other  years.  But  we 
must  not  again  permit  such  defeat  of  the 
will  of  the  House  on  a  program  the  House 
pioneered,  in   1959,   and  which  it  has 


strongly  supported  in  every  clear  test 
thereafter. 

When  the  conference  bill  came  bacK 
to  us  last  year,  I  said  we  would  have  to 
devise  other  mechanisms  for  protecting 
the  food  stamp  program  and  not  continue 
to  provide  annual  life-or-death  power 
over  it  to  a  committee  which  has  been  so 
openly  hostile  to  it.  But  the  administra- 
tion changed;   the  new  administration 
took  months  to  decide  whether  it  wanted 
to  keep  or  kill  the  program— and  I  sus- 
pect it  stUl  is  not  sure  on  that^and  there 
was  no  purpose  to  be  served  in  trying  to 
get  for  the  administration  authority  it 
did  not  want  and  would  not  use.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Senate  was  denouncing 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  as  an  incor- 
rigible delinquent  needing  "reform." 

BASIC     PROBLEM     IN     FOOD     STAMP     PROGRAM     IS 
RECURRING    INADEQUACY    OF    FUNDS 

I  am  not  so  smug  a  parent  of  the  food 
stamp  program  to  close  my  eyes  to  its 
deficiencies  or  shortcomings.  But  it  is 
not  the  Food  Stamp  Act  which  is  de- 
fective— it  is  one  provision  of  the  amend- 
ed law  dealing  with  ceUings  on  appro- 
priations. If  we  can  appropriate  suf- 
ficient funds,  the  program  can  be  ex- 
panded to  additional  areas  and  the  ad- 
ministrative shortcomings  in  the  pro- 
gram can  be  corrected— giving  partici- 
pants more  stamps  at  less  cost,  so  that 
they  can,  in  fact,  purchase  an  adequate 
diet  at  a  price  they  can  afford. 

Secretary  Orville  Freeman  asked  for 
the  chance  to  do  that,  and  the  Senate 
in  1968  turned  him  down  when  it  vetoed 
our  open-ended  authorization.  Secretary 
Clifford  Hardin  asks  for  an  opportunity 
now  to  expand  the  program.  This  bill 
will  give  it  to  him  for  a  period  of  exactly 
8  months.  And  that  Is  all. 

Since  we  cannot  amend  this  bUl  or  re- 
place it  with  a  substitute  bill,  we  must 
pass  it  today,  and  vow  that  for  the  1971 
and  subsequent  fiscal  years  we  will  make 
sure  we  are  allowed  to  appropriate  what- 
ever amounts  are  necessary  to  assure 
every  poor  American  an  adequate  diet, 
wherever  he  lives.  To  do  less  would  be 
a  travesty  on  our  sense  of  humanity,  for 
we  grow  food  in  this  country  in  such 
abundance  as  to  cost  us  billions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  just  to  keep  it  off  the  mar- 
ket. 

I  have  no  enthusiasm  for  this  measure 
today,  but,  like  a  trip  to  the  dentist,  it 
is  something  you  have  to  do.  So  I  win 

vote  for  it.  ,        .,    ^  ,j 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Conte). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 934  to  increase  the  authorization 
from  $340  million  to  $610  million. 

In  doing  so,  however,  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  I  consider  today's  action  sim- 
ply an  interim  measure.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  this  House  proceed  as  soon 
as  possible  to  enact  a  comprehensive  food 
stamp  bill. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  also 
consider  the  $610  mUlion  figure  less  than 
adequate.  As  you  know,  the  Senate  has 
earlier  authorized  expenditures  of  $750 
million.  , 

But  the  important  thing  about  today  s 
resolution  is  not  merely  that  it  increases 
the  authorization  for  food  stamps,  but 


that  it  enables  us  to  display  once  again 
our  good  faith  and  determination  to 
move  decisively  toward  passage  of  com- 
prehensive food  stamp  legislation. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  other  body 
overwhelmingly  adopted  the  bill  S.  2457 „ 
by  a  vote  of  78  to  14— the  most  compre-; 
hensive  legislation  passed  by  either 
House  in  history.  Its  introduction  and 
support  was  completely  bipartisan. 

Speaking  of  the  Senate  effort  recently 
in  his  message  to  Congress,  the  President 
stated : 


The  Senate  has  shown  a  wllllngneEs  to  join 
in  this  commitment  and  has  acted  with  dis- 
patch. I  urge  the  House  to  move  so  as  not 
to  prolong  any  rurther  the  day  when  this 
ancient  curse  of  malnutrition  and  hunger  U 
eliminated  In  this  most  modern  or  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  there  Is  massive  bipartisan  support 
in  this  body  to  move  swiftly  and  deci- 
sively on  this  issue. 

As  you  know,  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  has  just  completed  hearings 
on  food  stamp  legislation.  I  believe  these 
hearings  have  made  crystal  clear  that 
food  stamp  legislation  cannot  be  delayed 
any  longer. 

It  Is  well  knovm,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
some  members  of  our  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee hold  a  different  view.  They  hope 
to  delay  the  reporting  of  food  stamp  leg- 
islation untU  a  farm  bUl  Is  reported  out. 
The  rationale  for  this  tactic  appears  to 
be  that  only  by  holding  food  stamp  legis- 
lation hostage  can  a  farm  bill  be  reported 
with  hope  of  passage. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
colleagues  will  not  stand  for  such  a  tactic. 
Indeed,  it  may  well  backfire,  and  be  the 
surest  way  to  prevent  passage  of  any  new 
farm  program. 

And  so,  in  supporting  this  resolution 
today.  I  am  sure  I  reflect  the  sentiments 
of  many  in  this  body  that  the  step  we 
take  today  is  merely  a  first  step. 

This  step  must  be  followed  soon  by  a 
major  stride  toward  a  comprehensive 
food  stamp  program  that  will  take  us  well 
down  the  road  toward  an  end  to  hunger 
in  this,  the  richest  nation  on  earth. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Zwach)  . 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolu- 
tion before  us  presents  one  issue— 
whether  to  increase  the  1970  authoriza- 
tion for  the  food  stamp  program  from 
its  current  level  of  $340  million  to  S610 
million.  It  is  essential  that  we  do  so. 

Let  us  recognize  that  this  is  an  in- 
terim measure.  As  a  sponsor  of  the  ad- 
ministration's comprehensive  food  stamp 
legislation,  I  believe  that  the  present 
program  can  be  greatly  improved. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member  has  just  completed 
hearings  on  food  stamp  legislation.  I  am 
working  to  see  that  a  comprehensive  food 
stamp  bill  is  reported  soon. 

However,  we  need  the  present  resolu- 
tion authorizing  a  fiscal  1970  expendi- 
ture level  of  $610  million  right  now.  The 
Senate  has  already  passed  a  similar 
resolution  authorizing  S750  milUon.  A 
third  of  the  fiscal  year  has  already  gone. 
It  Is  time  to  act  and  approve  a  $610  mil- 
lion authorization  level  that  has  been 
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requested  by  j.he  administration.  Until 
we  act  the  conference  committee  con- 
sidering the  fiscal  1970  agriculture  ap- 
propriation will  be  unable  to  sufficiently 
fund  this  ye*r's  food  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

The  additional  funds  that  we  authorize 
will  allow  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  expantj  the  food  stamp  program 
into  areas  th^t  have  already  requested 
it.  There  are  l65  such  areas  in  22  States. 
These  are  in  Edition  to  the  nearly  60 
small  countiei  that  USDA  has  desig- 
nated for  the!  food  stamp  program  in 
the  past  2  weeks. 

The  additional  funds  will  also  allow 
the  E>epartment  to  make  adjustments 
that  are  possible  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  program.  They  will  be  able  to 
provide  stam^  allotments  that  more 
nearly  reflect  the  cost  of  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet.  | 

The  Departijient  needs  this  authoriza- 
tion and  it  neeps  it  now.  It  is  time  to  act. 
Let  us  do  so.     [ 

-  Mr^BELCHpR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
aot  bean  one  I  of  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  the  food  stamp  plan.  However, 
regardless  of  whether  you  are  for  the 
food  stamp  plan  or  whether  you  are 
against  It,  I  tpink  you  should  vote  for 
this  resolutio4.  The  Senate  passed  a 
measure  provijding  $750  million.  What 
we  are  doing  tjoday  is  not  changing  the 
food  stamp  pl«ui  at  all.  We  are  merely 
giving  the  Hoiise  permission  to  appro- 
priate $610  million  instead  of  $340  mil- 
lion for  those  iwho  do  support  the  food 
stamp  plan.  T^at  is  all  the  money  that 
the  Secretary  ()f  Agriculture  has  assured 
us  he  could  uie  during  the  rest  of  this 
fiscal  year.        ' 

For  those  of  you  who  have  opposed  the 
food  stamp  plab  in  the  pxast,  you  are  now 
given  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  $610 
million  instead  of  $750  million.  So  I 
think  it  is  the  jbest  plan  for  those  of  us 
against  it  or  fot  it  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House 
will  unanlmouiy  pass  this  resolution. 

(Mr.  ANNTJNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  axtend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rhcord.; 

Mr.  ANNUN^IO.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
who  cares  abolut  the  problems  of  poor 
people  in  thisi  country  can  be  against 
legislation  to  iijcrefise  the  ceiling  on  food 
stamp  appropriations  for  this  fiscal  year 
from  $340,000,000  to  $610,000,000.  It 
should  be  higher,  but  there  is  no  way 
under  the  parliamentary  situation  we  can 
amend  this  bill  i  to  make  it  higher.  Hence, 
I  will  vote  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
House  Joint  Reeolution  934.  even  though 
it  is  a  completely  inadequate  biU. 

We  have  no  i  choice  in  the  matter  at 
this  particular  time.  If  this  bill  had  come 
before  us  in  February  or  March,  or  in 
some  reasonable  time  after  the  start  of 
the  session,  we  tould  have  insisted  on  the 
right  to  offer  Amendments  and  make  a 
better  bill  out  oif  it.  But  it  is  now  Novem- 
ber— 4  months  into  the  fiscal  year  this 
bill  is  intended  to  cover — and  we  are  just 
now  getting  oui-  first  opportunity  to  act 
on  a  food  stams  authorization  biU  which 
should  have  been  enacted  prior  to  July  1. 
The  approprintion  bill  for  the  Depwirt- 
ment  of  Agricttlture  has  been  held  up 


for  months  because  the  House  conferees 
are  not  permitted  to  agree  to  any  figure 
for  the  food  stamp  program  in  excess 
of  the  present  legal  ceiling  of  $340,000.- 
000.  The  Senate  has  voted  $750,000,000 
for  food  stamps  this  year.  Everyone 
agrees  $340,000,000  is  too  low.  The  new 
administration  says  the  amount  should 
be  $610,000,000.  That  is  what  this  bill 
now  would  permit  to  be  appropriated. 

If  we  reject  the  bill  today  because  of 
the  procedures  being  followed  in  calling 
it  up  for  House  action  under  suspension 
of  the  rules,  no  one  can  foresee  what 
will  happen.  Inevitably  there  will  be  a 
further  delay  in  acting  on  the  appro- 
priation biU.  And  in  the  meantime,  mil- 
lions of  American  families  who  could  be 
eating  better  under  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram are  being  denied  that  opportunity. 
I  bitterly  resent  the  manner  in  which 
the  bill  we  put  through  the  House  last 
year — under  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tingiiished  gentlewoman  from  Missouri, 
Mrs.  Leonor  Sullivan — a  bill  which  I 
was  proud  to  cosponsor,  was  "sold  out" 
in  conference  between  the  House  and 
Senate.  That  bill  would  have  taken  off 
all  ceilings  on  food  stamp  appropriations. 
Congress  could  then  have  appropriated 
whatever  amounts  it  determined  were 
needed.  Instead,  we  are  limited  at  the 
present  time  to  the  ceiling  of  $340,000,- 
000,  which  is  completely  inadequate. 

The  new  administration  wtiited  a  long 
time  to  decide  on  its  position  on  the  food 
stamp  program,  and  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  has  succeeded  in 
dragging  this  thing  out  to  more  than  10 
months.  As  I  said,  4  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  are  already  gone.  Enough,  I  say. 
Let  us  repair  the  damage  to  the  pro- 
gram, at  least  to  the  limited  extent  this 
biU  permits. 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  and  the  siun  of 
$610,000,000  is  appropriated,  the  people 
in  Chicago  who  are  participating  in  the 
food  stamp  program — or  who  want  to, 
and  are  eligible — will  be  able  to  obtain 
substantially  more  food  stamps,  for  less 
money  than  they  are  now  asked  to  pay. 
That  is  one  of  the  major  purposes  of 
this  increase  in  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization. The  idea  is  to  permit  a  fam- 
ily to  pay  no  more  than  a  third  of  its 
income  and  get  enough  food  stamps  for 
an  adequate  diet.  This  is  much  better 
than  the  present  situation.  I  am  for  this 
improvement.  We  tried  to  get  it  through 
in  the  bUl  we  passed  here  last  year.  It 
is  truly  a  shame  that  the  Sullivan- 
Annunzlo  bill,  sponsored  also  by  128 
other  Members  of  the  House,  did  not 
become  law  in  1968. 

This  bill  today  permits  addition  of 
many  new  areas  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. That.  too.  is  what  we  would  have 
accomplished  in  1968,  if  the  House- 
passed  bUl  had  become  law. 

This  biU  is  effective  for  only  8  months. 
We  will  have  to  take  up  the  issue  again 
in  the  next  session.  I  hope  that  by  then 
the  gentlewoman  from  A^ssouri,  who  has 
courageously  led  this  fight  for  so  many 
years,  will  get  the  help  to  which  she  is 
entitled  from  this  administration  to  pass 
an  adequate  bill — without  ceilings  on 
appropriations. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  934, 


which  would  increase  the  appropriation 
authorization  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1970  to  $610  million, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $240  million  over 
the  appropriation  authorization  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

I  believe  we  all  recognize  the  role  the 
food  stamp  program  has  played  in  pro- 
viding a  more  equitable  share  of  our  food 
abundance  to  low-income  families.  In  my 
own  State  of  Hawaii,  for  example,  since 
the  food  stamp  program  was  inaugurated 
in  April  1966,  its  benefits  have  been  ex- 
tended to  over  2.000  families.  This  worthy 
program  has  assisted  eligible  needy  fami- 
lies in  many  other  parts  of  the  Nation, 
and  this  $610  million  authorization  will 
insure  its  continuance. 

In  our  land  of  plenty,  it  is  fitting  that 
our  Nation's  food  abiuidance  should  be 
utilized  to  the  maximtun  extent  prac- 
ticable to  safeguard  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  Nation's  needy,  who  would 
face  the  scourge  of  malnutrition  with- 
out the  benefits  of  this  program.  The  al- 
most instant  success  of  the  food  stamp 
program  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
only  an  effective  instnmient  in  the  war 
on  poverty,  but  that  it  is  also  blessed 
with  the  beneficent  spirit  of  America. 

I  consider  this  program  to  be  one  of 
the  best  thus  far  instituted  to  provide 
needy,  low-income  families  with  a  bal- 
anced diet,  and  I  take  great  pride  in  the 
fact  that  I  played  a  role,  however  small, 
in  the  enactment  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964. 

The  authorization  for  increased  fund- 
ing of  the  food  stamp  program,  which  we 
are  now  considering,  would  insure  the 
continuing  effectiveness  of  the  program 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  its  intended 
beneficiaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  a  favor- 
able vote  for  House  Joint  Resolution  934. 
By  its  adoption  we  will  be  waging  a  real 
battle  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  934) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) , 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PROVIDING  CERTAIN  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  USE  IN  THE  OFFICES  OF 
MEMBERS,  OFFICERS,  AND  COM- 
MITTEES OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  13949)  to  provide  certain 
equipment  for  use  in  the  offices  of  Mem- 
bers, officers,  and  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.B.  13949 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  at 
the  request  of  any  Member,  officer,  or  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Commlt- 
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tee  on  House  AdmlnlstraUon,  but  subject 
to  the  limitations  prescribed  by  this  Act,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  shall  furnish  electrical 
and  mechanical  office  equipment  for  use  In 
the  office  of  that  Member,  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, officer,  or  committee.  Office  equip- 
ment so  fiUTilshed  Is  limited  to  equipment  of 
those  types  and  categories  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Hovise  Administration  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

(b)  Office  equipment  furnished  under  this 
section  shall  be  registered  in  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
shall  remain  the  property  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(c)  The  cost  of  office  equipment  furnished 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. ^    .   ,  ^ 

(d)  The  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion shall  prescribe  such  regiUaOons  as  it 
considers  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  The  regtUatlons  shall 
limit,  on  such  basis  as  the  committee  con- 
siders appropriate,  the  total  value  of  office 
equipment,  with  allowance  for  equplment 
depreciation,  which  may  be  in  use  at  any 
one  time  In  the  office  of  a  Member  or  the 
Resident  Commissioner. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Joint  resolution  entitled 
"Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  furnish  cer- 
tain electrical  or  mechanical  office  equipment 
for  the  use  of  Members,  officers,  and  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives",  ap- 
proved March  25,  1953  (2  U.S.C.  112a-112d. 
inclusive).  Is  repealed. 

(b)   The  repeal  by  subsection  (a)   of  this 
secUon  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  March  25, 
1953.  does  not  deprive  any  Member,  officer, 
or  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,   or   the   Resident   Conamlssloner    from 
Puerto  Rico,  of  entlUement  to  the  contin- 
ued possession  and  use  of  office  equipment 
furnished,  under  any  provision  of  that  Joint 
resolution,    to    that   Member,    officer,    com- 
mittee, or  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico,  and  in  use  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  However,  the  total  value   (less 
allowance  for  depreciation)    of  that  equip- 
ment furnished  to  a  Member  or  the  Resi- 
dent  Commissioner  under  the  first  section 
and   section   2   of   the   Joint   resoluUon   of 
March  25,  1953,  whUe  in  \ise  by  that  Mem- 
ber or  the  Resident  Conunissloner  on  and 
after  the  effecUve  date  of  this  Act  shaU  be 
taken  into  account  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  total  value  of  equipment  in 
use  at  any  one  time  in  the  office  of  the  Mem- 
ber   or    the    Resident    Commissioner    under 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  under  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  at 

the  beginning  of  the  first  calendar  month 
which  commences  on  or  after  the  date  of 

enactment  of  this  Act. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  oppose  the  bill,  but  in  order  that  we 
may  have  an  explanation  of  it,  I  demand 
Q  sccoriu 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  demand  a  second? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  13949  is  as  simple 
as  it  is  short  in  printed  content.  The  bill 
Itself  is  intended  to  repeal  all  existing 
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legislation  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives having  to  do  with  the  office  equip- 
ment program  for  Members  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  background  of  this  legislation 
goes  back  as  far  as  1951.  when  for  the 
first  time  the  House  provided  an  office 
equipment  allowance  for  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  At  that  time 
an  allowance  of  $1,500  per  Member  was 
authorized. 

It  was  recognized  soon  thereafter  that 
$1,500  was  totally  inadequate.  In  1953 
the  allowance  was  increased  to  $2,500 
per  Member,  and  it  remains  at  that 
$2,500  figure  today. 

However,  by  legislation  on  a  nimiber 
of  occasions,  amendments  have  been 
made  and  it  has  been  provided  that  ad- 
ditional equipment  outside  this  $2,500 
allowance  be  made  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  13949  is  to  revise 
the  office  equipment  program  for  Mem- 
bers and  committees  in  order  to  consoli- 
date all  equipment  under  one  monetary 
allowance,  to  improve  physical  control 
over  the  equipment,  and  to  permit  more 
flexibility  to  Members  in  obtaining  the 
equipment  necessary  to  meet  their  vary- 
ing operating  needs  as  follows: 

First.  It  permits  adjustment  of  the 
monetary  allowance  to  Members  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 
without  further  legislation,  as  the  need 
of  Members  or  the  cost  of  equipment 
changes. 

Second.  It  provides  for  improvements 
in  the  accoimtability  of  equipment  fur- 
nished under  the  program  by  requiring 
regular  inventories  and  a  procedure  for 
handling  lost,  stolen,  or  damaged  items. 
Third.  It  facilitates  the  disposal  of 
equipment  in  a  Member's  office  which  is 
mechanically  imsatisfactory  or  obsolete 
due  to  changes  in  design. 

Fourth.  It  affords  new  Members  more 
flexibility  in  setting  up  their  offices  by 
allowing  them  to  dispose  of  imwanted 
equipment  and  acquire  equipment  that 
will  meet  their  operating  needs. 

Fifth.  It  will  allow  Members  a  wider 
selection  of  types  of  equipment  which  are 
now  limited  by  law. 

Under  the  existing  program  a  Member 
who  represents  a  district  under  500,000 
in  population  has  an  allowance  of  $2,500 
plus  five  electric  typewriters  furnished 
without  charge  against  the  allowance.  A 
Member  who  represents  a  district  over 
500,000  in  population  has  an  allowance 
of  $3,000  plus  six  electric  typewriters 
furnished  without  charge  against  the 
allowance.  One  of  the  electric  typewriters 
may  be  automatic. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  13949  all 
Members  are  treated  equally  on  the 
premise  that  districts  will  be  of  a  more 
uniform  size  under  the  redlstricting  plan 
now  imderway.  Instead  of  one  portion  of 
the  cost  of  equipment  being  charged  to 
a  Member's  equipment  allowance  and 
another  portion  to  the  Clerk's  equipment 
procurement  fund,  all  equipment  costs 
would  be  consolidated  into  a  single  al- 
lowance for  the  Member,  except  that  one 
automatic  typewriter  would  continue  to 
be  furnished  without  charge  against  a 
Member's  equipment  allowance.  All 
equipment  now  charged  to  a  Member, 


including  electric  typewriters,  would  be 
entered  against  the  aUowance.  The  pres- 
ent 10-percent  depreciation  schedule 
would  be  continued. 

The  bill  will  allow  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  fiexibility   in  its 
administration  of  the  electrical  and  me- 
chanical office  equipment  program  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  it  has  in  its  admin- 
istration of  the  House  personnel  pro- 
gram  and  other  committee  fimctions, 
and  similar  to  the  authority  that  the 
House  Building  Commission  has  had  over 
furnishings   for   Members'    offices.   The 
committee  feels  that  the  authority  to 
adjust  the  office  equipment  program  to 
conform  to  the  changing  needs  of  the 
Members,  without  the  necessity  of  spe- 
cific legislation  for  each  relatively  mi- 
nor change  will  result  in  a  fully  effective 
and  satisfactory  program  for  Members 
with  sufficient  safeguards  to  maintain 
economy  and  full  utilization  of  modem 
office  equipment. 

H.R.  13949  provides  that  regulations  of 
the   Committee   on  House   Administra- 
tion shall  limit  the  total  value  of  office 
equipment  which  may  be  in  use  at  one 
time  in  the  office  of  a  Member.  In  the 
regulations  drafted  under  this  bill  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  has 
approved  a  maximum  of  $5,500  in  de- 
preciated value  for  office  equipment  in 
each  Member's  office.  This  allowance  was 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
allowance— $2,500    or    $3,000— plus    the 
current  cost  of  the  five  or  six  electric 
typewriters  authorized  under  the  sepa- 
rate section  of  the  present  law.  These 
typewriters  range  in  cost  from  $432  to 
$635  each.  It  does  not  represent  an  In- 
crease in  the  present  overall  equipment 
allowance  but  consolidates  the  allowance 
in  one  monetary  figure.  Thus,  a  Member 
may  use  the  entire  allowance  for  equip- 
ment best  suited  to  his  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  doing  something 
we  never  have  done  before.  We  are  going 
to  require,  under  the  rules,  strict  ac- 
counting for  this  equipment.  Under  this 
proposal  we  do  not  make  provision  for 
equipment  for  the  offices  of  Members  in 
their  districts.  We  have  rules  which  will 
not  allow  the  removal  of  equipment  out- 
side the  office  buildings  here  in  Wash- 
ington where  our  main  offices  are 
situated. 

A  physical  inventory  will  be  taken  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  session  of  each 
Congress  of  the  office  equipment  assigned 
to  the  Members,  committees  and  offices 
of  the  House. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  session 
of  each  Congress,  the  Clerk  will  send 
lists— in  duplicate— to  each  Member, 
committee,  or  office  of  the  House,  show- 
ing assigned  equipment.  Each  Member, 
chairman  of  a  committee  or  top  official 
of  an  office,  wiU  return  to  the  Clerk  one 
copy  of  the  list,  certifying  that  the  items 
are  in  his  offices.  If  the  certification  is 
not  received  within  30  days  the  Clerk 
will  conduct  a  physical  inventory  of  the 
equipment  so  charged. 

When  a  Member  has  been  defeated  in 
an  election,  or  otherwise  leaves  office,  the 
Clerk  will  conduct  an  immediate  physical 
inventory  of  the  equipment  assigned  to 
that  Member's  office.  If  the  defeated 
Member  is  a  committee  chairman,  the 
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Clerk  will  also  inventory  the  equipment 
assigned  to  th4  committee.  In  any  periods 
during  which  ft  vacancy  exists  in  a  con- 
gressional district,  a  committee  chair- 
manship or  I^use  office,  the  staff  em- 
ployee in  cha*:ge  of  operations  in  the 
vacated  office  is  responsible  for  the  as- 
signed equipment. 

In  the  eveit  of  the  change  of  the 
majority  in  the  House,  there  shall  be 
an  immediate !  physical  inventory  of  the 
offices  affected! 

When,  thr(^ugh  inventory  or  other 
means,  it  is  determined  that  an  item  of 
equipment  is  damaged  or  lost,  the  Mem- 
oer  or  respondble  official  will  be  advised 
to  write  a  lettdr  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
explaining  th9  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  loss  oi  the  item,  or,  if  damaged, 
how  such  damages  occurred.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  this  Ifetter,  the  Clerk  will  order 
an  investigation  of  the  occurrence  in  an 
effort  to  locate  the  missing  item  or  items 
and  ascertain  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  itss  or  damage.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  thi  investigation,  the  Clerk 
will  ^fid  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministT-ation  ^copy  of  the  letter,  a  copy 
of  the  investigation  report — including  an 
objective  statement  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  loss  or  darpage — and  a  letter  indicat- 
ing the  value  qf  the  item  at  the  ime  it  was 
discovered  mifcsing,  or  if  damaged,  the 
extent  of  the  flamage. 

If  a  Memb*  or  responsible  official  ad- 
mits liability  nor  the  lost,  stolen,  or  dam- 
aged item,  hel  will  be  charged  the  GSA 
established  trade-in  value  or  the  depre- 
ciated book  value,  whichever  is  higher. 

The  Clerk's  decision  as  to  liability  shall 
be  final  and  binding  unless,  within  30 
days  the  respi)nsible  Member  or  official 
requests  a  heating  before  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

If  the  comiiittee  determines  liability 
on  the  part  ofwie  Member,  or  responsible 
official  he  will!  be  charged  with  the  GSA 
established  tride-in  value  or  the  depre- 
ciated book  v£|lue  of  the  item,  whichever 
is  higher.  Liability  will  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  How- 
ever, in  cases  Involving  the  loss  or  dam- 
age of  an  itein  while  the  equipment  is 
outside  the  assigned  office,  the  Member 
or  responsible*  official  will  be  determined 

Uable.  I 

If  payment  I  of  a  charge  levied  against 
a  Member  is  |  not  made  within  30  days 
of  the  date  of  final  decision,  the  office 
equipment  allowance  of  the  Member  will 
be  closed  until  the  charge  is  paid  or  the 
missing  equipment  is  produced.  If  a 
charge  is  made  against  a  Member  or  re- 
sponsible offi^al  leaving  the  House  pay- 
roll for  any  reason,  payment  will  be  de- 
ducted from  his  final  paycheck. 

The  equipn^ent  will  be  dropped  from 
the  inventory  and  limitation  records 
when  payment  is  made  or  when  the 
Member  is  absolved  from  liability  by  the 
Committee  ot  House  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  designed  is  to 
meet  the  changing  times  and  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  Members'  offices.  The  Mem- 
bers' offices  a^e  run  in  completely  differ- 
ent ways  £in^  this  proposal  is  to  pro- 
vide some  flejiibility  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  Members  in  serving  their  districts 
and  providing  appropriate  equipment. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
just  said,  will  provision,  if  any,  be  made 
to  deal  with  the  variance  in  the  popula- 
tion and  the  needs  in  the  various  con- 
gressional districts? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  past  we  have  had  a  variation  to  allow 
for  differences  in  districts  over  500,000  in 
population.  I  believe  it  is  the  feeling  of 
the  committee,  and  I  believe  of  the  Con- 
gress, as  well,  that  the  redistricting  de- 
manded by  the  one-man,  one-vote  man- 
date of  the  Court  will  mean  that  after 
1970  there  will  be  no  need  for  that  var- 
iance, because  everybody  will  have  been 
redistricted  and  there  will  be  no  dif- 
ferences. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Would  that  be  after  the 
1970  census? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  No,  sir;  it  will  be 
immediately  when  this  legislation  be- 
comes law. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  taking  my 
own  congressional  district  as  an  ex- 
ample, there  are  600,000  people  within 
the  district  at  the  present  time  although 
there  were  only  400,000  according  to  the 
I960  census.  As  I  understand  it,  should 
there  be  a  suit  to  redistrict,  it  would  be 
based  on  the  1960  Decennial  Census. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  That  is  correct.  If 
there  were  a  suit  today  to  redistrict, 
prior  to  the  next  decennial  census,  the 
redistricting  would  be  required  on  the 
basis  of  the  1960  census. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Then  there  will  be  a  var- 
iance until  we  start  using  the  1970 
census? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  do  not  believe 
the  gentleman  would  have  any  trouble, 
because  there  is  a  $5,500  allowance  he 
has  been  enjoying,  as  every  Member  does 
and  rightfully  should,  with  a  10-year  10- 
percent  straight  line  depreciation.  I  be- 
lieve that  depreciation  would  provide 
some  flexibility  for  it.  We  know  of  no 
Member,  after  reviewing  it,  who  would 
have  to  give  up  equipment  for  the  next 
census. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  msrself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  want  to  reiterate  what  the  gentleman 
said.  This  bill  was  passed  unanimously 
by  the  subcommittee  and  by  the  full 
committee. 

I  wish  to  point  out  further,  as  the 
chairman  knows  so  well,  this  is  the  result 
of  a  lot  of  study  and  probing  considera- 
tion before  the  committee.  I  should  like 
to  add  it  is  also  my  belief  that  if  the  bill 
is  passed  it  will  increase  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  every  congressional  of- 
fice. In  that  sense  it  could  be  an  economy 
measure.  We  would  be  getting  more  serv- 
ice out  of  the  equipment  we  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  13949 
is  to  achieve  for  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives a  more  workable  and  viable  system 
of  providing  for  the  office  equipment 
needs  of  Members  of  the  House,  of  com- 
mittees and  officers  of  the  House. 

The  bill  was  accordingly  designed  to 
make  it  possible  to  set  up  and  maintain 
a  mechanical  and  electrical  equipment 
program  which  will  be  current  and  up 
to  date  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  ever- 
growing needs  of  Congress.  It  is  intended 


that  the  approach  taken  on  this  legisla- 
tion will  provide  a  ready  means  to  reach 
satisfactory  solutions  to  office  equipment 
problems  which  in  the  past  have  so  often 
proven  unduly  restrictive  and  cumber- 
some. These  include  problems  such  as 
what  to  do  about  obsolete  and  mieco- 
nomical  equipment,  how  to  provide  for 
the  equipping  of  offices  of  new  Members, 
and  so  forth. 

Present  law  pertaining  to  office  equip- 
ment allowances  represents  somewhat  of 
a  patchwork  approach.  Since  enacted  in 
1953  it  has  been  necessary  to  expand  or 
revise  the  law  every  few  years  to  take 
into  account  increased  needs.  The  law 
establishes  an  overall  monetary  limit  for 
equipment  that  may  be  furnished  to 
Members  and  a  listing  of  the  types  of 
equipment  that  may  be  furnished.  How- 
ever, as  the  workload  of  Members  has 
expanded  over  the  years,  separate  pro- 
vision has  been  made  in  the  law  specifi- 
cally to  authorize  the  providing  of  elec- 
tric typewriters  to  Members  outside  of 
their  monetary  limitation.  This  has  been 
expanded  several  times  and  under  pres- 
ent law  the  electric  typewriter  entitle- 
ment is  five  electric  typewriters  for  each 
Member  or  six  if  the  population  of  the 
district  is  over  500,000.  One  of  these  may 
be  an  automatic  typewriter. 

The  bill  before  the  House  would  pro- 
vide for  consolidating  the  office  equip- 
ment imder  one  monetary  limitation. 
This  limitation,  and  other  provisions  de- 
termined necessary  to  administer  the 
office  equipment  program,  would  be  set 
forth  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
House  Administration  Committee.  Pro- 
posed regulations  have  already  been 
drafted  and  tentatively  approved  by  the 
committee. 

In  those  regulations  the  committee  has 
approved  a  maximum  of  $5,500  in  depre- 
ciated value  for  office  equipment  in  each 
Member's  office.  This  figure  was  calcu- 
lated to  refiect  basically  the  present 
monetary  allowance  of  $2,500  plus  the 
current  cost  of  the  additional  electrical 
typewriters  authorized.  The  automatic 
typewriter  would  not  be  chargeable 
against  this  amount. 

"The  major  goal  of  the  office  equipment 
program  as  envisioned  by  the  biU  and  the 
regulations  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  would  be  to  develop  a  system 
which  could  best  care  for  and  adjust  to 
the  changing  needs  of  the  Members.  This 
means  not  only  adjusting  the  overall 
monetary  limit  as  determined  necessary 
by  the  committee  but  also  to  determine 
what  new  equipment  might  be  available 
and  should  be  allowed  and  to  establish 
guidelines  for  efficient  handling  of  the 
equipment  program. 

In  this  regard,  the  regulations  would 
provide  a  means  to  dispose  of  the  equip- 
ment which  is  not  economically  feasible, 
is  obsolete,  or  is  fully  depreciated.  It  will 
provide  for  a  wider  range  of  office  equip- 
ment than  currently  set  forth  in  the  law. 
It  will  provide  a  much  improved  method 
of  providing  new  Members  with  office 
eqmpment.  It  will  provide  improved  pro- 
cedures for  taking  inventory  of  equip- 
ment and  to  hsmdle  situations  where 
equipment  is  damaged  or  lost.  This  puts 
into  effect  a  procedure  that  makes  it  good 
business. 

"This  bill  represents  a  needed  step  f  or- 
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ward  toward  the  establishment  of  a  truly 
effective  and  efficient  office  equipment 
program  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Saylor)  . 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Louisiana  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Let  me  say  that  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner) 
and  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  for  this  legisla- 
tion. I  think  it  is  a  tremendous  step  for- 
ward, at  last  recognizing  the  inconsist- 
ency of  the  laws  that  are  on  the  books 
at  the  present  time. 

However,  I  am  wondering  whether  or 
not  in  doing  this  you  are  doing  the 
Members  a  favor.  The  reason  why  I  ask 
that  is  that  from  time  to  time  Members 
know  that  you  may  have  a  need  for  sev- 
eral pieces  of  equipment  and  yet  there  is 
no  central  place  that  any  Member  can  go 
to  to  get  more  than  the  aUowance  given 
to  him.  So  he  has  to  go  and  ask  several 
of  his  colleagues  for  it.  The  question  I 
would  like  to  propound  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  is  this:  Has  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  thought  of 
providing  a  rocwn  or  rooms  where  auto- 
matic typewriters  in  numbers  and  other 
automatic  equipment  might  be  available 
for  the  Members? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question,  let  me  say  that 
the  committee  has  discussed  the  feasibil- 
ity of  providing  pools  of  costly  equip- 
ment on  a  trial  basis.  The  committee 
will  if  given  this  authority,  move  ahead 
in  this  area  so  that  Members  can  have 
available  some  equipment  outside  of 
their  offices  on  a  pool  basis,  equipment 
which  is  too  expensive  for  any  one  Mem- 
ber to  purchase. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  If  that  happens,  I  want 
to  say  that  it  is  a  real  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  committee  on 
their  action. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bUlH-R.  13949. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (H.R.  6778)  to 
amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMmTE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  biU,  H.R.  6778,  with 
Mr.  HoLiFiKLD  in  the  chair. 


The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  substitute  com- 
mittee amendment  had  been  read  and 
was  subject  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Are  there  any  amendments? 

AMENDMENT    OFrERED    BY    MB.    BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bevill:  Page  14, 
strike  line  12  through  23  and  Insert: 

'•(d)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  Is  amended  (1)  by 
changing  the  semicolons  at  the  ends  of  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (8)  to  periods,  (2)  by 
striking  •;  or'  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (9) 
and  inserting  a  period  in  lieu  thereof,  and 
(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraphs 
at  the  end  thereof : 

■"(11)  shares  lawfully  owned  on  January 
1  1965,  by  any  company  which  becomes  a 
bank  holding  company  by  virtue  of  any 
amendment  made  by  this  Act  at  the  same 
time  as  the  addition  of  this  paragraph,  but 
only  as  long  as  neither  the  bank  holding 
company  concerned  nor  any  subsidiary  there- 
of   after  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph, 

*••  "(A)  commences  any  activity  or  acquires 
any  share  for  which  approval  by  order  or 
regulation  is  required  under  this  section,  or 
•■'(B)  makes  or  is  the  subject  of  any  ac- 
quisition or  other  action  for  which  approval 
is  required  under  section  3  of  this  Act  or  sec- 
tion 18(c)   of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 

Act 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  ac- 
quisition in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  business 
of  a  going  concern  by  way  of  an  asset  ac- 
quisition shall  be  treated  as  an  acquisition 
of  shares.  _,     ^    . 

■'■(12)  shares  held  or  activities  conducted 
by  any  company  organized  under  the  laws  of 
a  foreign  country  the  greater  part  of  whose 
business  is  conducted  outside  the  United 
States,  if  the  Board  by  regulation  or  order 
determines  that,  under  the  circumstances 
and  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
regulation  or  order,  the  exemption  would  not 
be  substantially  at  variance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  would  be  in  the  public 
interest  by  directly  or  indirectly  facilitating 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 


Mr  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  to  H.R.  6778  offered  here 
today,  would  change  the  grandfather 
clause  date  in  the  bill  as  reported  from 
February  17,  1969,  to  January  1,  1965. 

There  are  many  different  ideas  of 
what  date  to  make  this  bill  effective  and 
which  date  would  be  most  appropriate. 
Many  of  us  on  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  would  like  to  have 
moved  the  effective  date  back  while  the 
bill  was  in  the  committee,  but  under 
the  parliamenUry  procedure  in  the  com- 
mittee, we  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  move  the 
effective  date  back. 

The  undisputed  testimony  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
revealed  that  many  one-bank  holding 
companies  have  been  formed  on  paper, 
but  are  not  active  and  are  just  merely 
waiting  to  see  what  this  Congress  is  going 
to  do  about  the  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany situation.  . 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  basic  principle 
involved  is  to  include  within  the  regu- 
lation those  companies  which  offer  the 
greatest  potential  for  abuse.  These,  by 
their  very  nature,  are  the  major  com- 
panies. The  purpose  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  is  to  separate  the  business 
of  banking  and  bank-related  activities 
from  nonbanklng  activities. 


The  movement  to  get  around  this 
principle  and  to  take  advantage  of  this 
loophole  by  the  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies began  in  the  year  of  1965. 

I  understand  that  a  toUl  of  239  one- 
bank  holding  companies  formed  on  or 
after  January  1,  1965,  and  are  operating 
575  nonbanklng  subsidiaries  engaged  in 
no  less  than  124  different  nonbanklng 
activities. 

Since  1965,  many  very  large  corpo- 
rations have  become  one-bank  holding 
companies.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
very  few,  if  any,  large  corporations 
which  existed  as  bank  holding  companies 
prior  to  1965. 

This  Is  why  the  date  January  1,  1965, 
was  chosen.  If  we  use  a  later  date,  these 
large  companies  will  obtain  the  privilege 
of  mixing  banking  and  nonbajiking 
activities  to  the  competitive  disadvan- 
tage of  both  bank  and  nonbank  competi- 
tors of  these  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  using  the  Jan- 
uary 1,  1965,  cutoff  date  the  many  small, 
traditional  one-bank  holding  companies 
with  little  overall  economic  power,  which 
have  operated  for  many  years  in  small 
communities,  would  not  be  affected. 

Also  by  using  the  January  1,  1965,  cut- 
off date  125  one-bank  holding  companies 
in  19  States  operating  a  general  insur- 
ance agency  which  have  been  formed 
since  January  1,  1965,  would  be  forced 
to  divest  their  insurance  agency  activity. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  between 
1914  and  1964,  a  period  of  50  years,  only 
104  one-bank  holding  companies  were 
engaged  in  the  general  insurance  agency 
business.  In  the  last  4  years  that  number 
increased  by  well  over  100  percent. 

Since  H.R.  6778  as  reported  establishes 
a  congressional  policy  that  the  insurance 
agency  business  is  not  compatible  with 
operating  banks,  it  would  be  desirable, 
in  order  to  carry  out  this  policy,  to  put 
the  grandfather  date  at  January  1.  1965, 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  movement  of 
holding  companies  into  the  insurance 
agency  field  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  amendment  I  have  introduced  also 
would  prevent  a  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany exempted  from  the  act  by  the  Jan- 
uary 1,  1965,  date  from  being  taken  over 
by  a  major  bank  holding  company  in 
order  for  that  major  company  to  use  the 
grandfather  exemption  of  the  small- 
bank  holding  company.  This  further  lim- 
its the  benefits  of  the  exemption  and 
would  prevent  large-bank  holding  com- 
panies from  moving  into  nonbanklng 
areas  through  the  back  door. 

I  urge  support  for  this  amendment. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  'Mr. 
Bevill). 

Because  of  my  concern  for  the  special 
privileges  that  would  be  obtained  by  cer- 
tain corporations  due  to  such  a  late 
grandfather  clause  as  February  17,  1969, 
or  June  30. 1968, 1  stated  in  my  individual 
views  printed  along  with  the  report  on 
H.R.  6778  that  I  would  provide  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  data  concerning 
the  corporations  benefiting  frwn   that 
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date.  The  basic  jdndlngs  of  this  survey, 
which  were  printed  in  the  Conghissional 
Record  of  October  21,  1969,  beginning  at 
page  30841,  are  »s  follows: 

A  total  of  239  oqe  bank  holding  companies 
formed  on  or  atljer  January  1,  1965,  and 
carrying  on  x>ne  oil  more  nonbanklng  activi- 
ties nas  been  identified. 

These  239  one  biink  holding  companies  op- 
erate 575  nonbani  subsidiaries  engaged  In 
no  less  than  124  dl^erent  nonbank  activities. 

These  239  one  b«nk  holding  companies  are 
located  In  33  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. They  operate  banlcs  In  31  States. 
having  total  deposits  of  over  $15  billion. 

Among  the  one  j  bank  holding  companies 
whose  nonbank  activities  are  exempted  from 
divestiture  under  hbe  proposed  grandfather 
clause  are  the  laqgest  Independent  finance 
company  In  the  Ignited  States  (assets  $3.7 
billion):  the  largeft  trading  stamp  company 
in  the  United  Sta^s  (assets  9422  million): 
the  114th  and  293^d  largest  Industrial  com- 
panles  in  the  United  States  (assets  $605  mil- 
lion and  $667  million,  respyectively) ;  the  6th 
largest  retailing  company  in  the  United 
States  (assets  $2$  billion):  and  a  holding 
company  controllitig  the  29th  largest  com- 
mercial bank  in  tlie  United  States  (deposits 
$l^bimfeB).  J 

Tho  oonbank  activities  of  these  recently 
created  one  bank  ijolding  companies  are  like- 
wise spread   throi|ghout   the  United  States 


and  are  carried  on 
trlct  of  Columbia. 


in  33  States  and  the  Dla- 
The  total  assets  of  these 

companies   run   Into  the   many  billions   of 

dollars. 

The  nonbank  fictivities  of  these  banlc 
holding  companies  range  over  the  entire 
spectrum  of  business  activity,  but  are 
heavily  concent^ted  in  the  following 
areas:  Insurande  agencies,  insurance 
companies,  real  estate,  various  types  of 
credit  and  finaiice  companies,  depart- 
ment stores  and  retail  outlets,  and  many 
tjrpes  of  manufacturing  concerns. 

It  is  clear  from  the  examination  of 
these  detailed  d^ta  that  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  would  be  sub- 
stantially defeated  by  a  grandfather 
clause  with  a  date  as  late  as  1968  or  1969. 
If  we  use  a  date.Jit  should  be  before  any 
major  movement  toward  the  use  of  the 
one-bank  holding  company  loophole  by 
the  large  corporajte  entities  whether  cen- 
tered around  bank  or  nonbank  activities. 

Mr.  MONTGOQMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETVILL.  X  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi, 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  understand  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlen^an  from  Alabama,  it 
changes  the  effe^stive  date  back  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1965,  and  I  believe  that  what  the 
gentleman  is  safing  is  that  some  one- 
bank  holding  companies  have  gone  into 
the  insurance  business  since  1965,  and 
if  you  do  not  adopt  this  amendment  then 
you  are  really  not  protecting  the  inde- 
pendent insurar^  agents  sind  you  are 
not  really  protecting  the  small  banks. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Ifhat  is  correct,  and  that 
Is  one  of  the  maiiy  reasons  for  this  date. 

Mr.  MONTGOilERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

AlCENDMEirT     OFFEKCD     BY     MR.     WTXIK    TO    TH» 
AMENOlfENT    OfTIKED    BT    MR.     BEVHX 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wrux  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bxtill:  Strike 
out  "January  1,  1966"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "May  9,  1966". 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Bevill)  . 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  would  change  the 
date  of  the  grandfather  clause  from 
February  17.  1969,  to  January  1,  1965. 

When  the  administration  h£id  intro- 
duced a  so-called  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany bill,  it  provided  a  date  of  Jime  30, 
1968.  The  point  I  am  making  here  is  that 
we  become  involved  in  a  guessing  game 
as  to  what  is  an  appropriate  date  for 
the  grandfather  clause,  if  indeed  we  have 
a  grandfather  clause.  My  amendment 
would  return  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendment  to  May  9,  1956,  which  is  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  original 
bank  holding  company  act  of  1956. 

If  we  allow  the  grandfather  clause,  as 
it  now  exists,  to  remain  in  the  bill,  and 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Bevill)  in  this  respect,  we 
cannot  have  the  grandfather  clause  as 
provided  for  in  the  biU.  I  think  it  is  in- 
defensible, as  I  said  yesterday.  Allowing 
that  grandfather  clause  to  remain  in  the 
bill  would  say  that  at  least  639  one-bank 
holding  companies  would  be  granted  ex- 
emption to  continue  certain  conglom- 
erate bank  holding  company  activities 
which  we  seek  to  prohibit  by  this  bill. 

A  return  to  the  January  1,  1965,  date 
is  better,  but  it  would  still  exempt  some 
400  one-bank  holding  companies  from 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

So,  as  I  say,  any  day  we  pick  involves 
us  in  a  guessing  game  and  would  benefit 
some  bank  holding  companies  while 
penalizing  others.  I  think  the  Bevill 
amendment  to  this  extent  is  punitive,  in 
other  words. 

Any  grandfather  clause  date  permits 
companies  existing  before  that  date  to 
continue  the  very  acts  which  this  legis- 
lation is  supposed  to  proscribe. 

Now  I  am  on  sound  ground  and  have 
good  authority  for  this  amendment,  I 
think.  Hon.  J.  L.  Robertson,  who  is  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  testified  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency on  April  18,  1969,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  there  is  no  justification  for  a 
grandfather  clause  either  legally  or  from 
the  standpoint  of  principle  and  practi- 
cality. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
recall  that  Chairman  William  McChes- 
ney  Martin  agreed  in  theory  with  Gov- 
ernor Robertson  that  all  bank  holding 
companies  should  be  covered  and  forced 
to  divest  non-bank-related  area  interests 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

I  might  add  that  this  is  the  first  time 
I  noted  some  area  of  agreement  between 
Chairman  Martin  and  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  .  It  was  on  this  ques- 
tion of  grandfather  clause,  as  the  gentle- 
man will  recall. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  opposed  in  princi- 
ple to  any  grandfather  clause.  Of  course. 


if  we  have  to  have  one,  I  would  expect 
to  vote  for  the  most  restrictive  one  be- 
cause we  want  to  go  as  far  back  as  we 
can  go.  But  it  is  preferable  that  we  do 
not  have  any  grandfather  clause.  I  agree 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Vice 
Chairman,  Governor  Robertson,  that  it 
is  not  good. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentlwnan. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  think  you  should 
clarify  for  the  Committee  that  we  all 
understood  Mr.  Robertson's  agreement 
as  to  the  provisions  concerning  the 
grandfather  clause.  But  I  do  not  wish 
to  have  you  leave  the  House  to  believe 
that  Chairman  Martin  was  against  a 
grandfather  clause. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
would  recall  that  before  our  committee 
on  April  18,  he  said  a  majority  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  preferred  a  grandfather 
clause  and  they  took  the  approach  of 
H.R.  9385,  and  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows  the  grandfather  clause  in  H.R. 
9385  is  July  30,  1968. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  The  clarification  then  that 
the  gentleman  is  suggesting  is  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  did  vote  that  we 
should  not  have  a  grandfather  clause. 

Mr.  STANTON.  No,  they  did  not.  In 
fairness  to  the  gentleman,  you  are  the 
one  who  brought  up  the  alternatives 
here,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  would  agree 
with  me. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  We  understood  the  tes- 
timony differently.  I  think  I  can  find 
where  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  suggested  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  was  opposed  in  principle 
to  a  grandfather  clause. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wylie 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  sielding.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  amendment.  If  there 
is  to  be  any  change  in  the  grandfather 
clause  from  that  which  Is  presently  in 
the  legislation,  then  I  think  the  only 
logical,  sensible,  and  equitable  thing  to 
do  is  to  place  the  date  back  to  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  the  1956  Holding 
Company  Act.  I  do  not  concur  with  the 
gentleman  in  what  he  would  like  to  have 
be  the  ultimate  effect  of  his  amendment, 
but  I  would  agree  that  if  there  is  to  be 
any  change  of  the  nature  of  the  Bevill 
amendment,  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment to  that  amendment  is  most  valid, 
and  I  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments  which  I  believe  are 
sort  of  in  support  of  my  position.  In 
other  words,  what  you  are  saying  Is  that 
we  are  in  a  guessing  game  if  we  include 
a  grandfather  clause,  and  if  we  change 
it  from  the  date  of  the  introduction  of 
the  bill  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee from  February  17,  1969.  we  really 
should  go  back  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
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ment  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  would  con- 
cur with  the  gentleman  that  any  time 
we  set  a  date,  the  date  will  be  somewhat 
arbitrary  and  capricioxis.  The  only  one 
that  has  any  justification,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  this  member  of  the  committee, 
is  the  date  which  has  been  set  in  the  leg- 
islation, that  is,  February  17,  1969.  That 
is  the  date  that  the  holding  companies 
were  put  on  formal  notice  that  legisla- 
tion would  be  offered  in  Congress  to 
eliminate  the  one-bank  exemption. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 

distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  As  I  understand  it,  your 

amendment  would  go  back  some  13  years. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  correct.  It  would 
be  13  years — 1956  to  1969  is  13  years. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  a  rather  long 
time.  During  that  period.  Congress  hav- 
ing failed  to  act,  it  was  in  a  sense  an 
inducement  to  some  of  these  banking 
operations  to  make  acquisitions,  and  now 
to  tell  them  that  acquisitions  made  12 
years  ago,  11  years  ago,  10  years  ago — 
legally  then — are  now  illegal,  strikes  me 
as  utterly  immoral  because  you  are  dis- 
regarding what  I  would  call  a  moral 
statute  of  limitations.  We  have  statutes 
of  limitations  in  all  criminal  bills  and 
even  some  of  our  civil  statutes  have  what 
is  known  as  a  statute  of  limitations.  To 
go  back  13  years  and  to  brand  as  im- 
moral, illegal,  or  even  criminal  that 
which  was  theretofore  legal,  strikes  me 
as  something  rather  barbarous,  especially 
since  it  is  so  long  a  period  of  time; 
namely,  13  years. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  sober  judg- 
ment on  this  and  be  very  careful. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Patman,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wylie  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  antitrust  cases 
have  no  limitation.  You  go  back  as  far 
as  you  want  or  as  the  enforcing  officer 
wants  to  go.  Is  that  not  a  comparsible 
situation? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  correct.  There  is 
another  answer,  and  that  is  that  under 
present  law,  divestiture  may  be  required 
and  a  reasonable  time  is  offered  for  di- 
vestiture. We  are  not  talking  about  the 
activities  of  a  bank.  We  are  talking  about 
a  bank  holding  company.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  one-bank  holding  company 
specifically,  and  it  is  in  this  area  that 
certain  financial  interests  saw  a  loop- 
hole where  they  could  expand  their  op- 
erations from  banking  iiito  operations 
in  commerce. 

If  we  are  saying  today  that  the  banks 
and  commerce  should  not  be  merged,  or 
the  activities  of  banlting  and  commerce 
should  not  be  merged,  we  cannot  say 
that  just  because  639  companies  saw  an 
opportunity  to  do  this  through  a  loop- 
hole, therefore  they  should  be  allowed 


to  continue,  that  that  makes  It  all  right. 
I  think  on  the  other  hand  we  must  be 
consistent  and  say  that  if  henceforth 
certain  operations  of  a  one-bank  hold- 
ing company  are  bsul,  then  we  ought  to 
allow  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  take 
a  look  at  the  activities  of  those  banks  or 
institutions  of  commerce  which  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  loophole,  and  they  should 
be  required  to  divest. 

If  it  is  fimctionally  related  to  bank- 
ing— and  this  will  be  in  the  law — then  the 
holding  company  will  not  be  required  to 
divest. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  will  yield  further, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  spoke  of  antitrust  vio- 
lations. Of  course,  there  is  no  statute  of 
limitations  there,  but  there  Is  no  com- 
parison between  the  acts  of  some  of  these 
holding  companies  in  acquiring  small 
companies,  medium-sized  companies,  or 
maybe  large  companies.  There  is  nothing 
involved  that  is  comparable  to  antitrust 
violations.  Therefore,  I  think  the  com- 
parison is  invidious  and  should  not  be 
made. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  join 
this  interesting  discussion  on  "Old  Grand 
Dad."  The  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Bevill)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  <Mr.  Wylie)  are  both  industrious 
and  very  responsible  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. If  they  are  not  the  most  senior 
members,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill)  or 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie), 
but  the  fault  of  the  seniority  system.  I 
think  they  have  made  a  real  contribu- 
tion in  giving  us  the  background  of  these 
grandfather  dates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  one  date  which 
seems  to  me  absolutely  indefensible  is 
the  one  which,  unfortunately,  is  in  the 
bill,  February  17,  1969.  It  might  as  well 
be  the  date  of  Elvis  Presley's  birthday, 
as  far  as  having  anything  to  do  with 
bank  holding  companies  is  concerned. 

If  we  move  that  date,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Bevill)  to  January  1,  1965,  we  are 
going  to  deny  absolution  to  approxi- 
mately 239  one-bank  holding  companies 
formed  in  that  4-year  period,  with  a 
total  of  $15  bUUon  worth  of  deposits. 

What  the  Bevill  date  of  Jsuiuary  1, 
1965,  does  in  essence  is  to  blanket  in, 
without  a  grandfather  clause,  the  239 
one-bank  holding  companies  formed 
since  that  date,  but  it  would  aUow  to 
exist  roughly  400  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies which  were  in  existence  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1965.  Those  400  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  are,  by  and  large,  small 
companies.  Therefore,  while  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  uses  a  date,  he  really 
is  thinking  in  terms  of  size  of  deposits 
and  assets. 

Turning  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie), 
I  have  to  say  in  my  personal  judgment 
that  his  is  the  fairest  and  best  of  all, 
because  that  takes  it  right  back  to  the 
year  one— 1956.  Having  said  that,  I  am 
going  to  vote,  and  I  hope  Members  will 
join  me,  against  the  Wylie  substitute  and 


for  the  Bevill  amendment,  for  this  rea- 
son: 

I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  samplmg. 
I  think  I  sense  a  majority  of  Members 
do  want  to  keep  in  existence  those  400 
one-bank  small  holding  companies, 
which  were  formed  prior  to  January  1, 
1965.  Therefore,  if  we  adopt  the  admit- 
tedly superior  Wylie  amendment  as  a 
substitute,  I  would  be  afraid  we  would  be 
unable  to  carry  it. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  would  hope  to  be  a  member  of  a  con- 
ference committee  on  this,  and  if  we  can 
get  any  support  from  the  other  body,  I 
would  like  to  see  within  that  conference 
the  date  moved  back  to  1956. 

In  any  event.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  imderstanding  and  on  the 
light  and  learning  he  iias  given  us,  but 
I  hope  Members  will  vote  not  to  put  a 
substitute  to  the  Bevill  amendment,  and 
then  will  vote  for  the  Bevill  amendment. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. If  we  lived  in  the  best  of  all  theo- 
retical worlds,  maybe  there  should  be  no 
grandfather  clause,  or  maybe  a  1956 
grandfather  clause,  but  we  are  not  living 
in  the  best  of  all  theoretical  worlds,  and 
we  are  Uving  in  a  practical  one.  I  be- 
lieve—not about  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  but  about  some  of  the  people  who 
will  be  voting  for  his  amendment — these 
people  will  be  voting  for  the  gentlemsin's 
amendment  in  the  hope  of  defeating  all 
amendments,  so  we  will  remain  with  this 
ridiculous  grandfather  date  that  is  in  the 
biU.  1 

If  we  look  at  the  practicalities  of  the 
situation,  the  big  break  particularly  in 
the  size  of  the  companies  involved  began 
in  1965.  So  if  we  want  to  be  practical 
legislators,  we  should  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Bevill). 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Among  those  companies  which  came 
into  being  after  1965  were  the  enormous 
err  Financial  Corp.,  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.,  General  American  Transportation 
Corp.,  Gamble-Skogmo,  Inc.,  Sterling 
Precision  Corp.,  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co., 
National  Lead  Co.,  and  many  others. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania summed  it  up  very  well.  It  is 
because  of  the  traimiatic  parliamentary 
history  of  this  bill  that  we  hope  on  the 
floor  here  today  the  majority  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  express  itself. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  normally  is  quite 
scholarly  in  ills  approach  to  these  prob- 
lems and  normally  is  able  to  establish  a 
theory  or  a  philosophy  or  a  principle  be- 
hind the  selection  of  things  such  as  dates. 
The  committee  in  selecting  the  date 
presently  in  the  bill  had  a  principle  be- 
hind it;  that  is,  this  was  the  first  time 
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that  that  which!  is  a  lawful  practice  was 
suggested  to  be  not  a  proper  practice. 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  I  may  interrupt  the 
gentleman  therq,  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  accurate  to  s4y  that  February  16,  1969. 
was  the  first  tiipe  the  one-bank  holding 
company  giant^  had  any  inkling  that 
Congress  was  feoing  to  do  something 
about  it.  Many  Members  were  fulminat- 
ing about  one-pank  holding  companies 
years  before  th^t. 

The  CHAIR»^AN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

I  On  request  ot  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Reuss 
was  allowed  to  j  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  J 

Mr.  BROWN  lof  Michigan.  I  was  about 
to  ask  the  gentleman  if  there  is  a  prin- 
ciple, a  theory,  I  a  philosophy  behind  the 
date  of  January  1.  1965? 

-Mr.  JEiEUSS.  Yes.  That  is  an  entirely 
l«gitinuUe  question. 

The  Januaryjl.  1965,  date  was  selected 
after  a  very  caiteful  study  of  the  size  and 
the  deposit  stricture  of  all  the  700-odd 
existing  one-bank  holding  companies. 

While  a  date  is  a  date  is  a  date,  never- 
theless this  comes  close  to  being  a  "let 
the  little  onesTlive  but  let  the  big  ones 
divest  themselves"  amendment.  There- 
fore. I  believe!  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  froih  Alabama  iMr.  Bevill) 


is  a  sensible  da 

Mr.  BROW 
man  suggeste 
17,  1969,  could 
ley's  birthday 


of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
that  perhaps  February 
e  the  date  of  Elvis  Pres- 
would  only  sugest  to  the 
gentleman  thait  what  he  is  suggesting 
could  be  as  wtU  described  as  being  48 
days  prior  to  ilvis  Presley's  birthday. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman 'yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.]!  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  j 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  should  like  to 
state  on  my  o\frn  behalf  as  a  member  of 
the  committeel  who  participated  in  the 
many,  many  haurs.  and  after  having  dis- 
cussed this  witfi  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  believe  tihe  gentleman  in  the  well 
is  absolutely  correct  when  he  says  that 
any  date  does  1  lave  an  arbitrary  value  to 
it.  What  we  really  would  be  more  justi- 
fied in  support:  ng  might  be  a  size  limita- 
tion. In  fact,  ::  seriously  considered  the 
introducing  of  an  amendment  to  put  a 
limit  on  the  operation  of  holding  com- 
panies by  size. 

As  the  gentleman  pointed  out  so  well, 
we  do  not  live  in  a  perfect  world.  In  the 
realities  of  tk;  political  climate  we  are 
in  today  I  am  joing  to  support  the  Wylie 
amendment.  I:  that  fails,  in  turn  I  will 
support  the  oiiginal  Bevill  amendment. 

Mr.  REUSSl  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOOR^EAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemail  yield? 

Ml-.  REUSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylfania. 

Mr.  MOORSCEAD.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman!:  Is  it  not  true  that  in  1956 
this  body  pa^ed  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany bill  that  (did  not  have  the  one-bank 
exemption,  and  is  it  not  true  that  in  1965 
in  the  Du  Pent  Estate  legislation  this 
body  passed  iin  amendment  which  in- 


cluded one-bank  holding  companies,  and, 
therefore,  is  it  not  true  that  from  1956. 
and  repeated  in  1965,  the  handwriting 
was  on  the  wall  and  anybody  who  acted 
subsequent  to  that  was  on  notice? 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right.  Without  any  disrespect  to  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  who  intro- 
duced a  bill  on  February  17,  1969,  the 
fact  is  that  not  just  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  but  the  entire  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  twice  in  the  decade  before  that 
indicated  with  crystal  clarity  that  it  in- 
tended to  do  something  about  one-bank 
holding  companies. 

So  really  it  comes  with  ill  grace  for 
these  giants  now  to  come  in  and  say,  "Oh, 
had  we  but  known."  Certainly  they  must 
read  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  <  Mr.  Wylie  » . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me  and  thank  him  for  his 
comments  regarding  my  work  on  the 
committee. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about 
the  400  one-bank  holding  companies  that 
would  be  exempt  under  the  so-called 
Bevill  amendment.  The  implication  is 
left  that  all  of  these  companies  would  not 
increase  or  decrease  In  size  or  could  not 
increase  or  decrease  in  size.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  gentleman  intended  that. 
Mr.  REUSS.  May  I  interrupt  to  say 
I  believe  the  Bevill  amendment — and  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  will  correct  me 
if  I  am  wrong — does  not  allow  the  exist- 
ing chains  under  his  amendment  to  get 
into  new  lines  of  activity.  They  have  to 
go  before  a  regulatory  authority. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  In  order  to  acquire  new 
interests,  but  that  does  not  say  that 
their  present  interest  cannot  expand. 
Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  We  get  back  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  functionally  related.  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  a  determination  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  at  that  f>olnt 
as  to  whether  the  activities  in  which  the 
400  were  engaged  before  that  time  were 
or  were  not  in  fact  functionally  related 
to  banking  as  found  in  the  facts  of  each 
case. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to 
argue  with  the  gentleman,  because  log- 
ically and  analytically  he  is  entirely 
right.  I  say  that  the  only  reason  that  I 
will  regretfully  not  vote  for  his  substi- 
tute is  that  I  believe  we  would  have  be- 
fore us  then  what  might  prove  to  be  an 
unviable  vehicle. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
we  might  consider  ourselves  fortxmate  in 
one  regard,  which  is  that  many  of  us  who 
have  spent  long  and  hard  hours  on  this 
bill  recognize  that  this  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  if  not  the  most  important 
amendment.  A  great  deal  of  time  and  ef- 
fort was  spent  In  this  regard.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  and  also  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 

First — and  this  Is  for  all  of  you  who 
received  five,  10,  15.  or  20  letters  or  tele- 
grams from  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance — if  these  agents  are  In  your 
district,  as  they  are  in  mine,  they  are 


some  of  my  best  personal  friends.  They 
have  written  to  us  requesting  this  date  of 
June  1,  1965.  Why  not  February  17,  1969. 
as  far  as  the  insurance  companies  are 
concerned? 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pat- 
man) did  the  House  a  service  when  he 
outlined  the  fact  that  there  are  120 
banks — and  this  was  part  of  the  reason 
for  the  date  of  June  1 — In  which  one- 
bank  holding  companies  operated  as  In- 
surance agents  or  Insurance  agents 
owned  a  bank. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  you  here  this 
afternoon  and  for  those  of  you  who  have 
received  those  telegrams  that  of  these 
120  banks  or  bank-related  businesses  92 
are  from  six  States  in  the  Union.  They 
are  from  the  Midwest.  There  are  26  in 
Nebraska,  20  in  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Col- 
orado, and  South  Dakota.  If  you  elimi- 
nate those,  then  you  come  down  to  one- 
bank  holding  companies  In  the  amount 
of  28.  So  that  In  reality  In  over  400  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  States,  In  your  dis- 
trict and  perhaps  In  your  district  also,  a 
one-bank  holding  company  is  first  of  all 
not  involved  in  the  insurance  business. 
Under  this  bill  we  take  care  of  It  un- 
der the  grandfather  clause. 

Mr.  Chairman,  point  No.  2,  and  I  refer 
you  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  We  know  we  are  asking 
and  we  are  telling  over  400  legitimate 
businesses  in  the  United  States  that 
what  they  did  in  1966  was  fine,  but  now 
come  along  in  1969  and  say  they  must 
divest  their  businesses. 

I  say  to  you  that  no  one  in  this  room 
knows  and  realizes  the  complications, 
we  are  causing  the  400  or  500  financially 
related  organizations  that  pay  the  taxes, 
that  make  it  possible  for  this  country  to 
be  the  great  coimtry  that  It  Is.  I  say  to 
you  that  this  is  morally  wrong. 

Point  No.  3,  and  I  think  this  should  be 
the  criterion  to  vote  down  the  amend- 
ment as  well  as  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Reference  was  made  twice,  and  it  was 
made  yesterday,  as  to  how  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  considered 
bank  holding  legislation  in  the  past.  I 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  nobody 
would  deny  that  in  1956  we  grand- 
fathered bank  holding  companies. 

Point  No.  2,  why  pick  the  date  of 
June  1965  when  we  considered  legisla- 
tion in  1966.  and  how  did  the  committee 
look  upon  divestiture  at  that  time. 

Now,  I  leave  you  with  this  particular 
thought.  In  1966  our  committee  reported 
out  a  bill  with  reference  to  investment 
companies.  General  Financial  was  In- 
volved because  they  owned  16  banks. 
What  did  our  committee  say  at  that 
time  about  these  16  banks?  Tliis  was  in 
1966,  and  I  quote  to  you  from  our  com- 
mittee report : 

As  Introduced  the  bill  would  have  required 
Financial  General  to  dispose  of  Its  Interest 
In  16  banks.  As  reported,  the  bill  would 
authorize  retention  of  these  banks  unless 
the  chairman  flnds  within  one  year  of  the 
time  that  the  retention  Is  not  In  the  public 
interest:  at  the  same  time — 

This  is  the  committee  report — 
we    recognize    that    the    acquisitions    were 
lawful  when  made  and  there  may  be  hard- 
ships Involved  by  reqiUring  divestiture   In 
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every  Instance.  Accordingly,  the  bill  as  re- 
ported would  permit  retention  except  In 
those  cases. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  uanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Patman)  Mr.  Stanton  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  would  like  just  for 
legislative  history— and  I  believe  the 
gentleman  will  agree  with  me  on  it — 
but  since  he  had  so  much  to  do  with  the 
writing  of  this  bill  and  participated  In  It 
so  actively  and  knows  so  much  about  It, 
I  would  like  his  opinion  with  reference 
to  one  important  aspect  of  this  legisla- 
tion. If  the  bank  holding  company  or  its 
subsidiaries  injure  another  person  or 
business  by.  for  example,  tying  the  sale 
of  nonbank  services  to  bank  services  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Act,  or  In  vio- 
lation of  the  Clayton  Act,  particularly 
section  7.  nothing  in  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  prevents  the  injured  per- 
son from  bringing  action  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  protect  himself. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  is  getting  technical  in 
the  House,  but  I  would  say  further  to 
the  gentleman  that  that  is  the  under- 
standing and  intention  of  the  Committee. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  I  want  to  commend  him 
on  his  statement.  The  gentleman  re- 
flects the  very  same  views  that  I  hold 
with  respect  to  this  particular  bill.  I 
think  that  the  grandfather  date  that 
has  been  established  by  the  committee  Is 
a  sensible  one. 

The  gentleman  would  agree  with  me 
that  the  thrust  of  this  legislation  Is 
prospective,  and  by  that  I  mean  It  was 
not  the  intent  of  the  proponents  of  the 
legislation  to  come  in  and  insist  that 
the  legislation  is  necessary  in  order  to 
cure  past  evils.  The  purpose  of  the  leg- 
islation—I  think  the  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me — Is  to  prevent  future  po- 
tential Injury  to  our  economy.  Is  not 
that  the  gentleman's  understanding? 

Mr.  STANTON.  As  usual,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  adds  a  great  deal  to  this 
particular  matter.  Mr.  Martin  has  said 
himself— and  I  think  everyone  Is  In 
agreement  based  upon  his  past  record- 
that  he  could  not  tell  us  one  single  abuse 
but  that  there  was  a  potential  abuse. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man has  discussed,  I  think  very  Intelh- 
gently,  the  proposition  of  divestiture 
which,  of  course,  is  pertinent,  when  we 
talk  about  the  particular  cutoff  date. 
This  Is  a  most  unusual  remedy.  There 
Is  nothing  funny  about  divestiture.  This 
Is  pretty  mean  business. 

If,  as  the  gentleman  says,  the  acquisi- 
tions were  lawful  at  the  time,  then  the 
question,  it  seems  to  me  before  the  House, 
is  whether  or  not  those  acquisitions  to- 
day are  so  pernicious  that  this  unusual 
remedy  of  divestiture  Is  justified.  And 


I  have  yet  to  hear  from  the  proponents 
of  the  eariier  grandfather  or  cutoff  date 
that  these  acquisitions  represent  this 
kind  of  a  threat,  or  are  presently  so  per- 
nicious as  to  justify  this  remedy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  ex- 
pired. ,   . 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Reuss,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stanton  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  would  just  like  the 
gentleman's  comments,  and  is  not  that 
the  thrust  of  the  testimony  that  was 
before  our  committee? 

Mr  STANTON.  Let  us  make  one  thing 
clear.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  just  brought  this  point  out.  We  did 
not  in  this  grandfather  clause  of  Feb- 
ruary 17,  say  that  everything  before  that 
is  all  right,  or  we  were  doing  something 
Ulegitimate,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  This 
Is  a  very  strict  status  quo  grandfather 

Cl8lUS6. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  other  Mem- 
bers   but  I  had  people  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  States  saying  this  is 
the  wrong  type  of  grandfather  clause, 
and  give  us  a  grandfather  clause  that 
would  expand  a  given  business.  Nobody 
is  happy  with  the  grandfather  clause; 
it  is  an  attempt  to  keep  the  status  quo. 
The   majority   of    the   big    companies, 
either  bank  owned  or  owned  by  the  one- 
bank  holding  companies,  are  going  to 
divest    But  I  ask  who  Is  going  to  buy 
those  banks?  I  will  tell  you  who  will  buy 
those  banks.  Other  banks.  And  you  will 
get  more  concentration  of  power  in  this 
country  than  you  have  ever  seen  before. 
It  is  just  those  types  of  companies  who 
are  in  position  to  buy  the  banks,  and 
then  you  are  going  to  create  unforgiv- 
able and  unforeseen  problems  If  you  do 
not  set  a  recent  date. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  did  the 
committee  consider  what  would  happen 
If  they  were  to  divest?  What  Is  bound 
to  happen  If  you  do  not  have  this  grand- 
father clause  on  the  dates  that  have  been 

set? 

Have  they  considered  what  havoc 
would  be  caused  if  there  was  such  dives- 
titure, and  have  they  contemplated  the 
kind  of  disorder  that  would  eventually 
occur'  And  have  they  figured  out  what 
would  happen  to  the  assets,  where  would 
they  go  what  good  consideration  could 
be  had  for  those  assets?  Has  all  this  been 
canvassed  by  the  committee  in  contem- 
plation of  the  removal  of  the  grand- 
father clause,  the  date  set,  by  these 
amendments? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  he  asks  a 
very  good  question.  The  answer  Is  em- 
phatically that  our  committee  has  given 
no  thought,  consideration,  or  study  of 
what  this  would  do  If  we  roll  back  the 
grandfather  clause  4  years  or  15  years — 
it  would  be  utter  chaos. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Was  there  consideration 
raised  as  to  the  stockholders  In  the  case 
of  these  entitles  that  are  affected? 


Mr.  STANTON.  Certainly  not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  this  question:  I  gather 
that  the  gentleman's  position  is  that  the 
grandfather  date  should  be  February  17, 
1969.  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  am  In  favor  of  this 
bin  In  Its  present  form. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Is  It  not  also  a  fact  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton) 
introduced  a  one-bank  holding  company 
bill  some  months  ago  which  contained  as 
the  grandfather  clause  date  some  date 
back  in  1968? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  would  say  the  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct,  and  if  some- 
body would  put  in  an  amendment  for 
that  date  I  would  be  very  happy  to  sup- 
port it,  because  whether  it  is  June  or 
February  does  not  make  that  much  dif- 
ference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  CThairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  In  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  about  chaos  should  any  of  these 
companies  have  to  divest  themselves  of 
other  companies,  I  want  to  say  that  in 
1956,  13  companies  were  required  to  di- 
vest their  nonbanklng  activities  from 
their  banking  activities  as  a  result  of 
the  legislation,  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act. 

The  record  shows  that  not  a  single  one 
of  those  companies  suffered  any  finan- 
cial harm  as  a  result  of  divestiture.  The 
banking  Institutions  as  well  as  the  non- 
banking     Institutions     which     emerged 
from  these  divestitures  appear  to  be  in 
very  healthy  financial  condition  today. 
Mr.  STANTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. I  am  certainly  glad  that  the  13 
companies  turned  out  well.  If  it  Is  the 
will  of  the  committee  to  force  the  dives- 
titure of  some  700  companies  in  this 
country.  I  hope  that  they  will  all  turn 
out  well,  too. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ^     ^, 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  In  reference  to  the 
grandfather  clause,  is  It  not  true  that 
we  created  a  loophole  as  It  has  been 
said,  and  now  we  would  be  making  these 
people  divest  and  If  we  do  not  have  a 
grandfather  clause  It  would  be  taking 
advantage  of  something  we  created  which 
was  perfectly  legal  at  the  time  It  was 
created.  ,      ,   ^  , 

Mr  STANTON.  That  Is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. I  could  not  add  anything  more  to 
what  the  gentleman  has  said. 

Mr  STEPHENS.  I  know  that  m  1956 
we  required  some  divestiture  and  on  other 
occasions  we  required  divestiture.  That 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  we  did 
right  then  when  we  did  require  divesti- 
ture: does  It? 
Mr  STANTON.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  DEL  OLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentletnan  yield  ? 

Mr.  STANtON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  DEL  CliAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
connection  with  those  13  companies  that 
had  to  divest  under  the  act  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  referred  to,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  all  of  those  com- 
panies were  rather  large  companies  and 
could  handla  this  kind  of  situation 
rather  handily,  as  compared  with  many 
of  them  that!  are  going  to  be  excluded 
here  which  w6uld  be  of  small  size  and  it 
would  be  a  rither  serious  burden  upon 
them  to  divest.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing about  tho^  companies  at  that  time. 
Is   the   gentlinan   familiar   with   that? 

Mr.  STANTIon.  I  am  not  too  familiar 
with  what  th^  House  did  back  in  1956.  I 
did  not  know  tinything  about  the  grand- 
father clause  m  those  days. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strik^  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairmlan,  I  just  want  to  make  a 
few  very  brief  observations  with  regard 
to  thewhole  tjusiness  of  the  grandfather 
£lausC"  moving  the  date  back  and  re- 
quiring divestiture. 

I  think  we  $11  would  agree  that  if  any 
of  us  went  to  |the  doctor  in  the  morning 
and  he  advise^  us  that  we  had  a  cancer- 
ous condition!  which  may  have  existed 
for  6  months  and  possibly  for  even  5 
years,  that  wa  would  have  no  reluctance 
in  asking  thp  doctor  to  remove  this 
growth  because  we  recognize  that  it  is 
creating  a  serous  hazard  to  our  con- 
tinued good  health. 

Mr.  Chairmlin,  the  reason  for  this  type 
of  legislation  Is  because  our  coimtry  has 
learned  through  bitter  experience  that  if 
we  permit  anjoverconcentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  Bnd  an  overconcentration 
of  business  in^uence  in  any  single  insti- 
tution. I 

The  fact  tjhat  this  legislation  has 
arisen  is  becaiise  it  became  quite  evident 
to  members  oil  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currfcncy  and  to  members  of 
other  busines^  interests  throughout  our 
whole  country!  that  banking  institutions 
were  begirmint  to  invade  the  provinces 
of  businesses  which  were  not  properly  a 
part  of  or  an  Adjunct  to  banking  opera- 
tions. 

As  a  result  of  our  investigations,  we 
determined  that  further  banking  regu- 
lations, as  applied  to  bank  holding  com- 
panies, was  necessary.  If  it  is  necessary 
for  banks  in  tie  future,  then  it  is  neces- 
sary for  banksl  that  are  engaged  in  busi- 
ness today.  When  we  use  the  term 
"bank,"  of  coiirse,  we  are  referring  to 
them  in  terms  of  bank  holding  companies 
as  we  are  using  the  term  here  today  with 
respect  to  thisjlegislation. 

We  are  not  jgoing  to  put  our  banking 
institutions  oujt  of  business  through  en- 
acting either  Mr.  Wylie's  date  or  the 
date  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.l  Bevill).  We  are  giving 
them  5  years  In  which  to  divest.  They 
were  on  noticq  some  time  ago  that  this 
country  is  not  ^oing  to  permit  an  overac- 
cumulation  of  economic  power  influenc- 
ing any  type  fcf  business  institution  in 
this  country.  I  have  no  reluctance  in  tell- 
ing 10  or  13  of  the  biggest  financial  insti- 
tutions in  thii  country  that  they  are 
going  to  have  t )  suffer  some  economic  in- 


convenience in  order  to  comply  with  a 
law  that  this  Congress  considers  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  In  all  fairness,  when  were 
the  one-bank  holding  companies  put  on 
any  kind  of  notice?  Describe  that  no- 
tice. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  am  not  arguing 
the  question  of  notice.  I  am  arguing  the 
question  of  the  necessity  for  a  law.  If  this 
law  is  necessary  today,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  banks  that  created  the  problem  in  the 
first  place.  If  anyone  should  be  inconven- 
ienced, it  is  those  institutions  which 
have  created  the  need  for  the  legisla- 
tion. Why  should  we  create  an  exemption 
for  the  very  ones  which  created  the  need 
for  the  legislation?  That  is  what  I  think 
those  who  are  opposing  this  legislation 
are  pleading  for. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  is  my  recollection  that 
the  principal  witnesses  supporting  the 
legislation  all  testified  that  the  need  was 
a  future  need,  a  potential  need  for  the 
future,  that  the  present  situation  was  not 
one  that  is  fraught  with  danger;  that 
the  purpose  of  the  l^islation  is  to  pre- 
vent future  economic  concentrations. 

Now,  would  not  this  be  the  gentleman's 
recollection,  too? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  No,  I  do  not  con- 
strue the  word  "future"  in  the  same  sense 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  construes 
the  term  "future."  To  me,  what  they  were 
saying  in  effect  is  that  if  we  allow  this 
trend  to  continue — they  were  not  talk- 
ing about  the  10  or  13  institutions  that 
were  creating  the  problem — they  were 
saying  if  the  trend  itself  continued  in  the 
banking  institutions,  we  would  see  the 
concentration  of  economic  power  which 
we  are  saying  should  not  exist. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  The  question  that  worries 
me,  perhaps  because  I  am  a  purist,  is 
that  banks  should  be  in  the  banking 
business  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  will  seek  the  gen- 
tleman's support  of  an  amendment  I  will 
propose. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Good.  Is  there  anything 
in  the  BeviU  amendment  or  in  the  com- 
mittee bUl  that  would  prevent  these  400 
institutions  from  growing  and  growing 
and  growing  and  finally  becoming  eco- 
nomic octopuses  themselves? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Oh,  yes.  These  in- 
stitutions will  be  limited  in  future  expan- 
sions. But,  the  reason  I  stated  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that  I  felt  a 
size  limitation  was  a  more  equitable  ap- 
proach, we  want  to  protect  the  econo- 
mies of  many  small  rural  areas  in  our 
country.  We  find  that  many  areas  have 
as  the  whole  basis  of  their  economy  a 
one-bank  holding  company  operation. 
Certainly  with  the  influx  of  people  to 
our  cities  that  we  have  today,  we  have 
no  reason  to  break  up  the  economic  en- 
tities in  our  rural  areas.  We  are  trjong 
to  enable  them  to  produce  at  the  same 


time  we  prevent  the  big  ones  from  going 
too  far. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  frcHn  Georgia  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Blackburn  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  In  the  Bevill  amend- 
ment is  there  a  dollar  limitation,  or  what 
kind  of  limitation  is  there  to  keep  these 
institutions  from  growing? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Bevill)  . 

Mr.  BEVILL.  There  is  a  provision  here 
that  prohibits  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies, or  bank  companies  from  buying 
into  the  small  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies and  going  into  the  nonbanking 
business.  That  is  the  concern  here.  We 
keep  talking  about  btmks.  Actually,  we 
are  not  trying  to  protect  banks  or  the 
one-bank  holding  company.  We  are  try- 
ing to  protect  the  people,  because  the 
need  has  risen  as  a  result  of  the  economic 
power  that  is  being  concentrated  by  these 
big  companies  that  have  gone  into  the 
various  nonbanking  businesses — owning 
the  bank,  also  owning  a  big  insurance, 
a  leasing  business,  and  going  into  all 
these  businesses,  creating,  in  effect,  a 
conglomerate  there  with  the  bank  that 
is  an  unfair  advantage  to  him  and  a  dis- 
advantage to  the  businessman  and  the 
man  on  the  street. 

We  are  talking  about  what  is  best  for 
the  public  and  for  people  and  not  neces- 
sarily about  what  is  best  for  banks.  This 
particular  bill  does  not  affect  any  banks 
but  it  affects  the  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  will  yield  fur- 
ther, getting  back  to  my  original  premise 
that  banks  ought  to  be  banks  and  not 
anything  else  and  ought  to  restrict  them- 
selves to  the  banking  business  alto- 
gether, what  is  there  in  all  this  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  somebody  from  coming 
in  and  buying  a  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany and  expanding  the  assets  and  the 
whole  operation  and  turning  it — if  it  is 
not  a  giant  today — into  what  may  grow 
into  a  giant? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  explained  that 
such  a  prohibition  is  contained  in  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
prohibited  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jaeld? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  is  making 
the  point  that  this  should  be  in  the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Blackburn  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  will  yield, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
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well  for  the  position  he  has  taken  on 
the  Bevill  amendment.  I  too  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  about 
the  banks  having  to  divest  themselves  of 
certain  businesses  acquired  since  the  so- 
called  grandfather  clause  date.  What  is 
being  sought  here  is  to  require  banks  to 
divest  themselves  only  of  those  busi- 
nesses which  are  in  no  way  connected 
with  banking;  so  that  the  banks  will  in 
no  way  be  hurt. 

We  ought  to  vote  for  the  Bevill  amend- 
ment for  the  further  reason  that  in  1956 
when  Congress  passed  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act,  the  banks  were  out  on 
notice  that  Congress  would  insist  upon 
barJcs  remaining  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness. It  was  subsequent  to  the  passage 
of  that  act  that  many  banks  expanded 
into  nonbanking  areas.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable, therefore,  that  banks  and 
bank  holding  companies  be  required  to 
divest  themselves  of  these  nonbanking 
businesses. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
terminate  at  3:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gibbons). 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett ) . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
two  amendments.  One  is  printed  on  page 
32891  of  the  Congressional  Record,  and 
it  may  be  declared  to  be  nongermane. 
Therefore,  I  have  a  substitute  amend- 
ment which  says— and  it  is  on  page 
32891,  and  this  is  a  substitute  for  the 
Bevill  amendment,  and  winds  up  with 
the  language  in  the  middle  of  page 
32891.  saying: 

The  provisions  of  this  law  shall  not  apply 
tx)  one-bank  holding  companies  with  bank 
asse.ts  of  less  than  $30,000,000  and  non-bank 
assets  of  less  than  $10,000,000. 

This  is  the  amendment  I  spoke  about 
yesterday,  which  was  spoken  of  by  Chair- 
man William  McChesney  Martin  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  as  a  practical 
amendment.  He  suggested  a  fixed  date, 
but  as  an  alternative  this  very  fine 
amendment  which  I  think  is  an  improve- 
ment over  all  before  us  today.  It  provides 
tliat  this  law  sliall  not  apply  to  one-bank 
holding  companies  with  bank  assets  of 
less  than  $30,000,000  and  nonbank  assets 
of  less  than  $10,000,000. 

This  goes  to  the  principle  of  the  mat- 
ter and  does  not  speak  about  merely  using 
a  certain  period  of  time  as  a  cutoff.  It 
goes  over  the  stumbling  blocks  of  concern 
all  the  way  through.  This  is  basic,  on 
principle.  We  can  stand  on  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  just  good  commonsense.  I  hope 
we  all  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  St  Germain). 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Bevill  amendment. 

So  far  as  telegrams  are  concerned,  I 


have  heard  of  telegrams  being  received 
from  insurance  agents.  I  believe  it  should 
be  clear  that  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation lobby  has  been  very  active  also, 
with  telegrams  and  letters  and  phone 
calls.  Let  that  be  on  the  Record,  and  let 
the  Record  be  clear  on  that;  not  that  it 
matters  how  many  telegrams  are  sent. 

As  to  divestiture,  those  companies 
formed  after  1965  certainly  were  aware 
of  the  possibility,  or  the  probability,  of 
this  legislation  being  considered  and 
adopted.  The  gentleman  from  Hawaii,  I 
believe,  made  it  very  clear  that  the  only 
functions  they  5|would  have  to  divest 
themselves  of  woQld  be  those  ftmctions 
not  related  to  banking. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  these  one- 
bank  holding  companies  have  been 
formed  on  paper  alone.  These  bank  hold- 
ing companies  are  waiting  the  results  of 
this  legislation  prior  to  going  into  com- 
plete operation. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  sup^wrt  the 
Bevill  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

(Mr.  MOORHEADl. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  practical 
reasons.  I  believe  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  will  be  adopted. 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  if  his  amendment  is  adopted 
I  will  support  the  amendment  as 
amended,  because  in  addition  to  the  date 
there  is  something  very  signficant  in  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. Under  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  if  a  bank  holding  company  is 
grandfathered  in  and  it  holds,  for  ex- 
ample, a  bank  and  a  chain  of  depart- 
ment stores  it  can  go  on  buying  more 
and  more  department  stores  and  con- 
tinue to  expand.  This  would  not  be  true 
imder  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  possibility  under 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
that  a  big  conxjration  could  buy  up  the 
shares  of  a  grandfathered-in  holding 
company  and  we  would  have  just  the 
kind  of  evil  we  are  trying  to  prohibit  in 
this  legislation  case. 

So  under  either  the  Wylie  amend- 
ment to  the  Bevill  amendment  or  under 
the  Bevill  amendment  we  would  be  tak- 
ing care  of  that  situation.  I  believe  that 
is  even  more  important  than  the  date, 
though  I  do  believe  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter we  Mvill  have  cured  99  percent  of  the 
evils  by  adopting  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill)  . 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stanton).  . 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendments.  Al- 
though not  a  member  of  the  committee 
nor  an  expert  on  this  subject,  so  many  of 
my  constituents  have  expressed  their 
concern  that  I  do  wish  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  rollback  of  the  grandfather 
clstusc . 
It  is  my  imderstanding  that  a  stated 


objective  of  H.R.  6778  is  to  prevent  sub- 
sidiaries of  bank  holding  companies  from 
engaging  in  the  insurance  agency  busi- 
ness, among  other  activities. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  clear  that  the 
present  grandfather  clause  prevents  this 
legislation  from  accomplishing  one  of  its 
stated  objectives.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
additional  views  and  during  the  debate, 
without  rolling  back  the  grandfather 
clause,  we  would,  in  effect,  be  closing  the 
bam  door  after  the  horses  are  out.  We 
would,  in  effect,  be  exempting  the  very 
organizations  that  created  the  problem  of 
economic  concentration- iwhich  is  one  of 
the  problems  that  H.R.  6778  is  designed 
to  solve.  It  is  also  my  understanding  that 
many  independent  banks  which  have 
made  no  attempt  to  engage  in  any  of  the 
prescribed  activities  fully  support  a  roll- 
back of  the  grandfather  clause. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  remain- 
ing time  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia   (Mr.  Del  Clawson). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 

the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del 

Clawson). 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
and  the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 
I  want  to  read  from  remarks  that  were 
made  in  the  Record  yesterday  to  show 
just  the  effect  this  would  have  upon  the 
small  companies  if  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted : 

The  hundreds  of  small  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  are  the  heart  of  the  grand- 
father clause  problem. 

I  think  this  is  important,  that  we  get 
that  picture.  Continuing: 

Tax  considerations  were  the  principal  mo- 
tivating force  In  the  creation  of  these  small 
corporations  combining  other  business  ac- 
tivities and  banking.  It  is  a  common  form 
of  organization  throughout  the  mldwestern 
States.  Over  200  of  them — 


Over  200  of  them — 
have  been  formed  In  the  past  5  years. 

These  small  one-bank  holding  companies 
would  be  seriousdy  damaged  by  a  rollback  in 
the  grandfather  clause  date,  as  some  have 
suggested,  to  January  1,  1965.  Many  would  be 
forced  out  of  business  and  for  the  others 
the  banks  probably  would  have  to  be  merged 
into  other  larger  banking  Institutions. 

All  this  would  take  place  at  the  same  time 
that  an  even  larger  number  of  similarly 
situated  small  one-bank  holding  companies 
engaging  in  nonrelated  business  were  per- 
mitted to  continue  becaxise  they  had  ac- 
quired their  banks  prior  to  a  January  1,  1965. 
grandfather  clause  date. 

For  the  small  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies, the  date  of  the  grandfather  clause  Is 
of  critical  Importance.  The  small  companies 
can  live  with  the  activity  and  share  Invest- 
ment freezes  imposed  by  the  grandfather 
clause  as  reported  by  the  committee.  They 
were  formed,  not  for  growth  and  expansion 
purposes,  but  for  tax  reasons. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  place 
this  particular  amendment  in  its  proper 
perspective.  The  small  companies  will  be 
the  ones  that  wlU  be  seriously  damaged. 
Even  if  we  roll  it  back,  there  are  some 
200  small  companies  Involved  since  the 
1965  date. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman!  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery  i  , 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Bevill  amendment 
without  it  bein^  amended. 

From  the  retnarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mrj  Stanton),  I  got  the  im- 
pression that  t^is  amendment  has  only 
the  support  of  i  the  insurance  agents  of 
this  country.  That  is  not  true.  I  hold  In 
my  hand  a  telegram  from  the  Independ- 
ent Bankers  Association  of  America, 
signed  by  the  i;>resident  of  this  associa- 
tion, Mr.  Bradtford  Brett,  who  is  also 
president  of  th0  First  National  Bank  of 
Mexico,  Mo.,  wAose  association  fully  en- 
dorses the  Bev^U  amendment  and  asks 
that  the  House  Support  this  amendment. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  author  of  this 
amendment,  trie  gentlemsm  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Bewll)  ,  what  support  from 
people  across  the  country  does  this 
amendment  have? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  iThe  gentleman  is  correct, 
there  are  many^  people  that  support  this 
amendment,  including  the  Independent 
Bankers'Associition  of  America. 

Let  me  say  this :  This  bill  in  its  present 
foi-m  will  not  dp  what  the  Congress  has 
in  mind  doing,  lit  will  not  do  what  this 
House  intended!  when  it  passed  the  one- 
bank  holding  coinpany  bill  in  1965,  which 
is  when  my  ariendment  would  become 
effective.  I  thiilk  it  boils  down  to  one 
of  the  two  am^dments  that  have  been 
It  my  amendment  is  the 
approach,  because,  as 
the  Committee  on  the 
out  a  moment  ago,  it 
is  not  wise  to  gojback  some  12  or  13  years. 
I  urge  your  sqpport  of  my  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Wylie  > . 
Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  all  of 
the  people  who  have  indicated  that  they 
like  my  amendment  would  support  it, 
we  woxild  not  l|ave  to  be  afraid  that  it 
would  not  pass]  This  is  the  only  argu- 
ment I  have  hedrd  against  it  from  those 
who  would  supbort  the  Bevill  amend- 
ment date.  I 

Going  back  t6  a  statement  which  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Black- 
burn) made  anjd  to  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley*  responded, 
m  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Etovid  Kennedy, 
the  Secretary  (if  the  Treasury,  stated 
that  H.R.  9383  is  needed  because  it 
would  reasonably  but  effectively  stop 
the  trend  toward  merging  of  banking 
and  commerce.  This  trend,  which  is  now 
developing,  threatens  to  change  the  na- 
ture of  the  Aiiierican  free  enterprise 
system. 

It  would  reasonably,  but  effectively, 
stop  a  trend  towird  the  merging  of  bank- 
ing and  commence.  This  trend,  just  now 
developing,  threatens  to  change  the  na- 
ture of  the  AmeHcan  prifSte  enterprise. 
Our  economy  coild  shift  from  one  where 
commercial  and!  financial  power  is  now 
separated  and  dispersed  into  a  structure 
dominated  by  h^e  centers  of  economic 
and  financial  poiver.  Each  would  consist 
of  a  corporate  oonglomerate  controlling 
a  large  bank,  9t  a  multibillion  dollar 
bank  controllin|:  a  large  nonfinancial 
conglomerate. 


offered.  I  say  tl- 
most  reasonably 
the  chairman 
Judiciary  point 


I  say,  as  Mr.  Blackburn  said,  why  do 
we  want  to  grandfather  in  the  very  cor- 
porations that  created  the  problem  that 
caused  us  to  be  here  today  and  allow 
them  to  expand  their  present  activities 
further? 

I  urge  Members  of  the  House  to  sup- 
port my  amendment,  which  would  take 
the  date  b£u:k  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  original  Bank  Holding  Act 
of  1956,  so  that  everypne  in  the  business 
would  have  the  same  competitive  ad- 
vantage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Rkuss). 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  issue 
between  the  committee  version  and 
either  the  Bevill  amendment  or  the  Wylie 
amendment  is  a  clear  one.  The  commit- 
tee version  would  lock  the  stable  only 
after  the  horse  had  been  stolen.  The 
other  two  amendments  would  make  a 
good-faith  effort  to  go  out  and  recap- 
ture the  horse. 

I  think  the  Wylie  amendment  is  a 
splendid  amendment.  I  would  hope  it 
passes.  If  there  are  Members — and  I 
think  there  are — who  feel  that  going 
back  13  years  is  going  back  a  little  too 
far  in  time,  let  them  support  the  Bevill 
amendment.  They  are  both  excellent 
amendments,  and  I  just  hope  that  the 
parliamentary  situation  permits  what  I 
am  convinced  is  the  majority  view  in  this 
body  to  prevail. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion— legislation  that  would  prevent  one- 
bank  holding  companies  from  becoming 
menacing  complexes  of  institutional 
power.  The  separation  of  banking  activ- 
ities from  other  business  activities  has 
been  demanded  by  Federal  law  for  more 
than  three  decades.  The  Glass-Steagall 
Act,  passed  in  1933,  plainly  and  explicitly 
called  for  this  kind  of  separation.  And 
the  1956  Bank  Holding  Company  Act, 
created  to  deal  with  banks  that  moved 
into  business  activities  not  even  remotely 
or  tenuously  related  to  conventional 
banking,  made  bank  "holding  companies" 
honor  this  separation. 

Yet  the  act.  barring  any  company  that 
holds  more  than  25  percent  stock  in  two 
or  more  banks  from  engaging  in  business 
activities  not  directly  linked  to  banking, 
exempted  companies  that  control  only 
one  bank.  This  provision — a  provision 
that  merits  the  term  "loophole" — has  al- 
lowed thousands  of  bank  holding  com- 
panies to  invade  fields  of  business  activ- 
ities that  are  usually,  and  properly,  run 
by  business  institutions  other  than  banks. 
This  trend  is  growing  more  alarming 
year  by  year.  Since  1966,  for  example,  a 
great  many  banks  have  converted  to  the 
status  of  one-bank  holding  companies — 
among  them  some  of  the  most  powerful 
banks  in  the  country.  No  legal  restric- 
tions— none  whatsoever — limit  the  kinds 
of  activities  these  banks  may  engage  in 
under  the  guise  of  holding  companies. 

The  bill  now  before  us  would  establish 
the  restrictions  now  lacking,  bringing 
one-bank  holding  companies  within  the 


jurisdiction  of  the   1956  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act. 

I  object,  however,  to  one  provision  of 
this  bill:  the  grandfather  clause  that 
would  allow  all  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies engaged  in  nonbanking  activities 
before  February  17,  1969,  to  continue  in 
such  activities.  I  support  Congressman 
Wylie's  proposed  amendment  to  push 
back  the  grandfather  clause  date  to  May 
9,  1956,  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
original  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  The 
1969  date  jeopardizes  the  very  purpose 
of  this  bill,  allowing  at  least  639  one- 
bank  holding  companies  to  continue  the 
activities  this  bill  was  designed  to  pro- 
hibit. No  justification  exists  for  such 
startling  exemptions — not  legally,  not 
ethically,  not  practically.  The  original 
1956  act  spared  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies because  about  115  of  them — all 
small,  rural  institutions  playing  a  key 
role  in  the  economic  life  of  their  com- 
munities— would  be  stripped  of  their 
financial  support.  The  1956  date  sought 
by  Mr.  Wylie  would  allow  these  small 
institutions  to  continue,  but  it  would 
prevent  huge  and  powerful  institutions 
from  jeopardizing  the  economy. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  Mr.  Wylie's 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill >  sets  the  date  of 
the  grandfather  clause  as  January  1, 
1965.  This  is  the  date  which  has  been 
suggested  by  the  insurance  industry  it- 
self. Every  Member  here  who  has  received 
any  correspondence  on  this  matter  rec- 
ognizes the  source  of  that  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sympathetic  to 
the  concerns  of  the  insurance  industry. 
But  their  concerns  are  prospective  con- 
cerns rather  than  concerns  that  arise  out 
of  harm  that  they  have  experienced.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  although  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  messages  and  other 
contacts  from  the  insurance  industry 
regarding  the  grandfather  clause  I  have 
not  received  a  single  letter  which  de- 
scribes a  harm  suffered  by  an  agent  or 
agency  because  of  one-bank  holding 
company  activity.  In  fact,  even  the  in- 
surance industry  has  some  in-house  dis- 
agreement. I  would  like  to  quote  from 
a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  the 
National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents  in  which  it  is  said: 

In  light  of  the  situation  that  has  devel- 
oped, our  position  Is  to  oppose  a  "grandfather 
clause"  any  later  than  1956.  Our  Judgment 
Is  that  any  date  which  Is  chosen  subse- 
quent to  that  upon  which  the  BanlE  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956  was  signed  Into  law 
would  be  unequitable  to  someone. 

So,  certainly,  there  are  some  in  the 
insurance  industry  who  support  the 
Wylie  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Blackburn ) . 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  ChairmaJi,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair   recog- 
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nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman)  to  conclude  the  debate  under 
the  time  limitation. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr  Bevill),  rolling  back  the  grand- 
father clause  or  forgiveness  date  from 
Februai-y  17.  1969.  to  January  1.  1965, 
and  the  amendment  to  the  amendment, 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylie).  ^    ^    , 

Any  1969  date  or  any  1968  date  is  far 
too  late  to  allow  these  holding  companies 
to  continue  to  mix  banking  and  non- 
banking  activities.  We  should  Place  the 
date  if  there  must  be  any  grandfather 
clause  at  all,  before  any  major  com- 
panies entered  the  bank  holding  com- 
pany field. 

The  question  as  to  whether  we  are 
punishing  these  companies  seems  to  me 
to  be  overemphasized  in  proportion  to 
the  actual  facts.  In  1956,  13  companies 
were  required  to  divest  of  their  nonbank- 
ing activities  or  their  banking  activities 
as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  The  record 
shows  that  not  a  single  one  of  these 
companies  suffered  any  financial  harm 
as  the  result  of  divestiture.  In  fact,  the 
banking  institutions  as  well  as  the  non- 
banking  insUtutions.  which  emerged 
from  these  divestitures  appear  to  be  in 
very  healthy  financial  condition. 

On  the  other  hand,  allowing  certain 
large  corporations  the  advantage  of 
mixing  banking  and  nonbanking  activi- 
ties that  their  competitors  are  not  per- 
mitted, gives  these  corporations  a  special 
privilege  to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
and  their  competitors.  There  Is  nothing 
in  the  provisions  of  the  grandfather 
clause  containing  the  February  17  1969, 
date  which  prohibits  the  exempted  bank 
holding  companies  from  expandmg  to 
an  unlimited  degree  all  nonbank  activi- 
ties they  are  presently  engaged  in  any- 
where in  the  country. 

If  it  is  against  the  public  interest  to 
mix  banking  and  nonbanking  activities, 
then  we  should  not  give  these  large 
companies  a  privilege  which  clearly  vio- 
lates the  whole  purpose  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  support  the  rou- 
back  of  the  grandfather  clause  to  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  much 
has  been  said  about  who  is  supporting 
this  amendment.  I  can  assure  you  that 
they  are  supported  by  all  small  business 
concerns,  regardless  of  their  kind  of 
business  all  over  the  Nation.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  independent  bankers  who  rep- 
resent over  one-half  the  banks  in  the 
Nation.  It  is  supported  by  the  insurance 
agents,  the  travel  agents,  the  account- 
ants investment  bankers,  securities  deal- 
ers, mutual  funds,  data  processmg  and 
many  insurance  companies. 

Mr  Chairman,  a  question  was  raised 
about  the  Bevill  amendment  which  I  feel 
should  be  explained.  If  the  BevlU  amend- 
ment Is  adopted,  then  a  bank  holdmg 
company  cannot  expand  Its  subsidiary 


activities  by  additional  acquisitions.  Nor 
could  one  bank  or  nonbank  acquire  a 
grandfathered  bank  holding  company 
and  continue  the  bank  holding  company 
exemptions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

SUBBTTTUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
BENNTTT  FOE  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment  for  the  Bevill 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bennett  aa  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  VU- 
Bevill:  strike  lines  12  through 23  and  insert: 

•■d  The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  or 
1956  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  ox 
section  2  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  'Sec  4  The  provisions  of  this  law  shall 
not  apply  to  one-bank  holding  companies 
with  bank-assets  of  less  than  $30,000,000  and 
non-bank  assets  of  lees  than  $10,000,000. 

PARLIAMENTARY   INQUIRY 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  do 
I  understand  we  are  preparing  to  vote, 
and  If  so,  what  will  we  be  voting  upon? 
I  understand  there  is  another  amend- 
ment now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  under  the  time  limitation  there  Is 
no   further   time   for   debate,   and   the 
Chair  will  explain  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr    Bevill)    is  before  the  Committee, 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie*  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  BEVILL)  Is  before  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr   Bennett)  for  the  amendment  ot- 
tered by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Bevill)  is  before  the  Committee 

The  first  vote  will  occur  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  to  the  amendment  ot- 
tered by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Bevill).  . 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  raise  a  point  of  order  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  In  that  it  is 
not  germane  to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
wish  to  be  heard  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman;  I  would  like  to  be  heard  on 
my  point  of  order. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  that  I  think  the  point 
of  order  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  too  late,  but  I  think  the 
amendment  is  germane,  anyway. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  point  of  order  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  too  late. 
The  gentleman  from  Georgia  had  arisen 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  could  be  heard  on  that  as  I 
recall  the  activity  of  the  House  at  that 
time  the  amendment  was  offered,  it  was 
read,  the  parUamentary  Inquiry  was 
made  as  to  what  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Chair  explained  what  was 


before  the  Committee  at  that  time,  and 
at  that  time  I  made  my  point  of  order. 
The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Holifield^  .  The 
Chair  win  state  that  the  gentleman's 
point  of  order  comes  too  late  because  we 
have  had  a  parliamentary  Inquiry  In  the 
meantime,  and  the  Chair  has  responded. 
The  question  Is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylie)  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill). 
The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Reuss),  there 
were— ayes  63.  noes  34. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to.  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett) 
for  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill),  as 
amended. 
The   substitute   amendment   was   le- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlenian 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill)  .  as  amended 
by    the    gentleman    from    Ohio     'Mr. 

Wylie)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Stanton). 
there  were— ayes  79.  noes  25. 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    BLACKBURN 

Mr.   BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 

offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Blackburn: 
Page   13,  line   6,  strike   "The  Board     and 

all  that  follows  through  line  18. 

Pace  14    add  the  following  after  line  23. 
••(d)  Section  4  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 

nany  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  adding  at 

the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 

••  •(f )  The  following  activities  are  neither 
necessary,  incidental,  nor  related  to  carry- 
inK  on  the  business  of  banking  or  of  manag- 
ing or  controlling  banks,  and  are  not  in  the 
public  interest  to  be  carried  on  by  bank 
holding  companies  or  subsidiaries  thereof: 

"  '(1)  Engaging  in  the  issue,  flotation,  un- 
derwriting, public  sale,  or  distribution,  at 
wholesale  or  retail,  or  through  syndicate  par- 
ticipation, of  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  similar 
securities,  or  of  interests  In  any  such  securi- 
ties, whether  or  not  any  such  interests  are 
redeemable  and  whether  or  not  the  securi- 
ties to  which  any  such  interests  relate  are  in 
a  fund  or  account  or  are  subject  to  dis- 
cretionary sale  or  purchase,  except   in   the 

C£LS6  of'    ~ 

•••(A)  the  issuance  by  any  bank  of  cer- 
tificates of  deposit,  passbooks,  acceptances, 
checks,  or  other  evidences  of  banking  liablli- 

••'•(B)  the  Issuance  by  any  bank,  bank 
holding  company,  or  subsidiary  thereof  of 
stock,  bonds,  notes,  or  other  evidences  of 
capital  loaned  to  or  Invested  In  the  bank^ 
company,  or  subsidiary  Itself  and  not  In  any 
fund  or  account  for  reinvestment:  and 

•■•(C)  dealing  in  and  underwriting  securi- 
ties which  are  by  the  t^rms  o^^P^'a^'f^^ 
■Seventh-  of  section  5136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  exempted  from  the  limitations  and 
restrictions  contained  in  that  paragraph  as 
to  dealing  In  and  underwriting  Investment 
securities.  ,  ^  _  .„ 

•■'(2)  Providing  insurance  either  as  prin- 
cipal or  as  agent,  except  ,.„,t^   ta 

•■■(A)    where  the  Insurance  Is  limited  to 
insuring  the  life  of  a  debtor  pursuant  to  or 
n  connection  with  a  specific  credit  transac- 
tion, or  providing  Indemnity  for  payments 
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coming  due  on  a  4>oclfl€  loan  or  other  credit 
transaction  while  the  debtor  is  disabled,  or 

"  '(B)  In  the  (]ase  of  a  national  bank, 
to  the  extent  pern^tted  by  the  eleventh  para- 
graph of  section  J  3  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  and  Ln  the  cAse  of  any  other  bank,  to 
the  extent  permitted  under  the  laws  of  the 
Jurisdiction  undef  which  It  Is  organized 
and  doing  buslnes^. 

'•'(3)  Engaging!  in  business  as  a  travel 
agency. 

"'(4)  Engaging!  in  the  business  of  pro- 
viding auditing  oriother  professional  services 
In  the  field  of  acc<|untln^. 

"'(5)  Engaging  in  the  business  of  pro- 
viding data  proce^lng  services  except 

"■(A)  as  an  ln()ldent  to  tanking  services 
such  as  the  preparation  of  payrolls,  or 

"  '(B)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  make  eco- 
nomical use  of  equipment  primarily  acquired 
and  used  for  the  bank  holding  company  or 
Its  bank  subsidiaries. 

"  '(6)  Engaging  }n  the  business  of  leasing 
property  except  unider  arrangements  whereby 
the  lessee  is 

"  •  ( A )  obligated  to  pay  over  the  term  of  the 


lease  not  less 
property,  and 

■"(B)    enUtled 
erty  at  the  end  of 

for  Ji    nnTjilnal    cor 


the  entire  cost  of  the 

ownership  of  the  prop- 
le  term  of  the  lease  either 
slderation  or  for  no  con- 


Bideratloiv.-'.' 

Mr.  BLACKBliRN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  a  greats  deal  of  discussion  here 
today  about  the  ieed  for  additional  leg- 
islation in  the  field  of  bank  holding  com- 
pany regulations^ 

What  we  have  just  done  is  advised  the 
Federal  Reserve  ^oard.  which  under  the 
provisions  of  thi»  bill  will  be  the  regu- 
lating agency,  that  certain  operations 
which  were  not  b^ing  conducted  prior  to 
a  certain  date  by  bank  holding  com- 
panies shall  henceforth  be  prohibited  by 
those  bank  holding  companies. 

It  is  my  opinioi^,  and  I  think  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  will  bear  this 
out,  that  one  of  the  reasons  we  had  this 
great  proliferation  and  expansion  by 
banking  institutions  in  areas  which 
would  not  be  considered  functionally 
related  to  or  necessary  adjuncts  to  bank- 
ing is  because  thtre  has  been  confusion 
among  the  memliers  of  the  banking  in- 
dustry as  well  asl  the  regulating  agency 
as  to  exactly  what  should  and  what 
should  not  be  c(>nsidered  banking  ac- 
tivities. ] 

What  I  am  proposing  in  this  amend- 
ment are  specific  prohibitions  which  spell 
it  out  for  the  b«neflt  of  those  in  the 
banking  industry  {is  well  as  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  regulatory  agency  that  certain 
activities  shall  noi  be  considered  as  nec- 
essary adjuncts  to  or  as  functionally 
related  to  banking  institutions  or  bank- 
ing activities. 

Let  me  very  bi|iefly  summarize  what 
activities  I  propose  to  exclude  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law  from  l^smking  operations  by 
bank  holding  comoanies. 

I  want  to  poinWout  that  this  legisla- 
tion only  applies  to  those  institutions 
operating  under  the  one-bank  holding 
company  operaticwis. 

The  first  is  a  provision  to  prevent 
banks  from  engaging  in  general  under- 
writing and  issuance  of  securities  or  en- 
gaging in  what  wejas  lajmien  would  con- 
sider the  securities  business. 

Second,  we  would  prohibit  banks  and 
bank  holding  companies  from  engaging 
in  the  insurance  [business,  whether  as 
principal  or  as  agent. 


Now  let  us  remember,  however,  if  you 
will  read  the  language  of  my  amendment, 
that  we  do  not  prevent  the  banks,  or 
other  holding  company  subsidiaries,  from 
writing  credit  life  and  health  insurance. 
For  example,  if  a  man  wants  to  get  in- 
surance on  his  life,  to  insure  payment  of 
a  loan,  the  bank  can  write  that  insurance. 
But  a  bank  cannot  act  as  agent  in  writing 
general  casualty  or  property  insurance 
unless  it  qualifies  under  one  of  the  two 
specific  exceptions.  National  banks  are 
permitted  to  do  this  in  communities 
whose  population  is  imder  5,000,  and 
State-chartered  banks  may  do  it  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  State  law. 

Third,  we  provide  that  a  bank  cannot 
engage  in  the  travel  agency  business. 

Fourth,  we  draw  a  distinction  between 
accounting  and  providing  bookkeeping 
services.  Accounting  is  a  profession,  re- 
quiring knowledge  and  training  of  a  pro- 
fession, and  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper 
that  a  bank  should  be  engaged  in  ac- 
coimting  activities. 

Fifth,  we  provide  that  the  bank  can 
provide  data  processing  services,  but  only 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  supplement 
the  banking  activities  for  their  clients, 
or  as  necessary  to  make  economically  jus- 
tifiable use  of  data-processing  equipment. 
I  want  to  advise  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  testimony  from  the 
bankers  themselves  was  to  the  effect  that 
they  have  to  buy  very  expensive  data- 
processing  equipment.  They  found  they 
were  unable  to  make  the  maximum  use  of 
this  equipment  in  their  banking  activi- 
ties. Therefore,  they  used  the  surplus  ca- 
pacity for  other  services  for  their  cus- 
tomers. 

Now.  we  do  not  prevent  that  in  my 
amendment.  To  the  contrary,  we  per- 
mit it. 

Sixth,  and  finally,  the  amendment 
would  prevent  or  prohibit  banks  from 
engaging  in  the  business  of  leasing  equip- 
ment, except  where  the  lease  is  essen- 
tially a  financing  of  a  purchase.  For 
example,  if  you  sign  a  contract  to  lease 
an  automobile  for  a  3 -year  period,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  you  will  have  paid 
the  purchase  price  of  the  automobile 
over  the  lease  life,  that  will  be  permitted 
under  my  amendment.  But  so  far  as 
banks  going  out  and  trying  to  become  No. 
1  in  the  U-drive-it  business,  that  would 
be  prevented  under  the  language  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  spent  many  hours 
and  many  weeks  discussing  this  legisla- 
tion. I  think  that  if  we  do  not  give  clear 
guidelines  to  the  banking  institutions,  if 
we  do  not  set  clear  guidelines  for  the 
regulating  agency  itself,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  we  will  have  done  ourselves, 
the  banking  industry,  and  the  regulating 
agency  a  great  disservice.  What  I  am 
proposing  to  do  is  to  fill  the  gap  and  to 
make  it  clear,  so  that  the  rules  of  the 
game  will  be  the  same  for  all  banking 
institutions. 

I  think  my  amendment  is  a  fair  one, 
it  is  a  just  one,  and  is  based  upon  the 
testimony  we  received  in  many  hours  of 
testimony  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  recognition  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Tex£is  is  recognized. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  and  I 
urge  its  adoption.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
member  of  the  committee  who  worked 
more  diligently  and  honestly  and  intel- 
ligently on  this  very  complicated  bill 
than  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Blackburn)  ,  who  seemed  to  have  an  un- 
derstanding from  the  very  beginning, 
and  not  all  Members  took  the  time  and 
devoted  the  attention  to  it  that  Mr. 
Blackburn  did,  and  I  feel  like  what  he 
says  is  worthy  of  great  consideration. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment 
that  he  has  offered,  and  I  hope  that  all 
the  people  who  are  interested  in  it,  the 
small  business  people,  the  independent 
bankers,  insurance  agents,  travel  agents, 
accountants,  investment  bsmkers,  secu- 
rity dealers  and,  of  course,  I  mentioned 
insurance  agents,  data  processing,  and 
many  of  the  greatest  insurance  compa- 
nies in  this  country  will  support  this 
amendment  because  it  will  carry  out  the 
will  of  your  constituents,  who  have 
fisked  you  to  support  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  6778,  as  amended 
and  reported  by  the  committee,  prohibits 
bank  holding  companies  or  their  non- 
bank  subsidiaries  from  performing  the 
function  of  a  general  insurance  agent. 
On  the  basis  of  extensive  testimony 
taken  by  the  committee  during  4  weeks 
of  hearings,  it  was  convincingly  pointed 
out  by  many  witnesses  that  certain  other 
businesses,  in  addition  to  insurance 
agents,  are  seriously  threatened  by  po- 
tential unfair  competition  from  bank 
holding  companies.  These  businesses,  in- 
volving hundreds  of  thoussuids  of  inde- 
pendent businessmen  throughout  the 
United  States  include  travel  agencies, 
professional  accounting  firms,  data  proc- 
essing companies  and  equipment  leasing 
companies. 

In  addition,  serious  questions  were 
raised  by  several  witnesses  during  our 
hearings  on  H.R.  6778.  including  leading 
economists,  concerning  the  tremendous 
economic  power  that  would  be  created  by 
the  concentration  of  giant  insurance 
companies  and  large  banks  under  a 
single  holding  company  umbrella.  The 
assets  of  commercial  banks  antL  insiur- 
ance  companies  comprise  most^^thp.^ 
assets  available  for  use  by  all  thein- 
stitutional  investors  in  the  United  States. 
Insurance  companies  and  banks  com- 
bined control  roughly  $865  billion,  or  77.2 
percent  of  the  $1.1  trillion  of  institutional 
investors  in  the  American  economy. 
Commercial  banks  alone  control  $646 
billion,  or  57.7  percent  of  this  totaL 
Various  news  media  have  indicated  pos- 
sible mergers,  through  the  holding  com- 
pany device,  of  several  of  the  largest 
commercial  banks  and  largest  insurance 
companies  in  the  country. 

One  such  merger  was  dropped  last 
winter  after  the  Justice  Department 
brought  suit.  However,  we  cannot  rely  in 
the  long  run  on  such  administrative  ac- 
tion. We  should  legislatively  prohibit 
such  massive  concentrations  of  economic 
power.  There  is  no  justification  for  them. 
By  permitting  a  combination  of  banks 
and  insurance  companies,  a  tremendous 
concentration  of  financial  resources 
would  be  attained  to  the  detriment  of 
the  public  interest. 
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Unfortunately,  nothing  in  HJl.  6778 
as  reported  would  prohibit  these  combi- 
nations from  taking  place  within  the 
bank  holding  company  systems. 

H.R.  6778  as  amended  and  ordered  re- 
ported prohibits  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany from  acquiring  the  shares  of  any 
company  "engaging  in  the  underwrit- 
ing, public  sale,  or  distribution  of  mu- 
tual funds."  This  provision  of  th3  bill  as 
presently  drafted  raises  two  serious  ques- 
tions: First,  it  prohibits  nonbank  sub- 
sidiaries of  bank  holding  companies  from 
engaging   in  the  sale,   underwriting  or 
distribution  of  mutual  funds,  but  it  does 
not  prevent  a  bank  subsidiary  of  a  bank 
holding  company  or  any  other  banking 
institution  from  carrying  on  such  activi- 
ties if  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  bank  su- 
pervisory agencies.  In  fact,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  has  already  ruled 
that  national  banks  can  engage  in  what, 
in  effect,  are  mutual  fund  operations. 
Second,  the  term  "mutual  fund"  is  not 
defined  anywhere  in  Federal  law.  Tech- 
nically, what  banks  have  been  seeking 
to  do  is  to  sell  participations  in  what  are 
known  as  commingled  agency  accounts. 
This  is,  in  effect,  a  mutual  fund  activity. 
Therefore,  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  amendment  adopted  in  the  commit- 
tee will  accomplish  the  stated  purpose 
of  prohibiting  banks,  as  well  as  bank 
holding   companies,   from   engaging   in 
this  aspect  of  the  securities  business.  An 
amendment    should    be    adopted    that 
clearly  prohibits  both  banks  and  bank 
holding  companies  from  engaging  in  mu- 
tual fimd  sales,  as  was  intended  in  the 
original    Glass-Steagall     Act    of     1933 
which  separated  the  business  of  banking 
from  all  aspects  of  the  securities  business. 
So  the  object  of  this  amendment  and 
the  purpose  of  this  bill,  if  enacted  into 
law,  is  not  to  prohibit  or  deter  or  stop 
anything  the  banks  are  doing.  It  keeps 
the  banks  in  the  banking  business. 

Banking  is  a  rather  lucrative  franchise. 
There  is  no  reason  now  why  they  should 
step  out  and  have  a  sort  of  "boarding 
house  reach"  to  pick  up  nonrelated  com- 
panies. It  is  not  right.  It  should  not  be 
done.  Keep  the  banks  in  the  banking 
business.  Give  the  small  businessman 
an  opportunity  to  survive  and  to  expand, 
to  exist.  That  is  all  we  are  asking. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  vote  for 
the  Blackburn  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  when  the  Congress  says  that  the 
activities  listed  in  section  4(f)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  as  amended 
by  this  bill  are  neither  necessary,  inci- 
dental, nor  related  to  banking,  we  mean 
just  that.  Therefore,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration and  the  courts  should  take  into 
consideration  this  statement  of  legisla- 
tive policy  when  considering  what  is  in- 
cident to  banking  under  the  banking 
laws. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  nnt  because  all  parts  of 
the  amendment  are  good  or  all  parts  of 
the  amendment  are  bad.  The  problem  is 
that  the  amendment  is  a  laimdry  list 
and  has  just  about  everything  tied  into 
it. 


I  wish  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  had  split  this  up  into  several 
amendments. 

If  Members  have  this  bill  I  suggest 
that  they  turn  to  page  13.  On  page  13 
it  gives  the  criteria  by  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  decides  whether  a  func- 
tion should  be  under  a  bank  holding 
company  or  should  not  be  under  a  bank 
holding  company.  Here  are  the  criteria 
that  the  Congress  to  date  has  given  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  function 
"is  functionally  related  to  banking  in 
such  a  way  that  its  performance  by  an 
afiaiiate  of  a  bank  holding  company  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  bene- 
fits to  the  public  that  outweigh  possible 
adverse  effects." 

It  says  that  what  the  bank  holding 
company  can  do  is  functionally  related 
to  the  business  of  banking— functionally 
related  to  the  business  of  banking  and 
that  the  benefits  to  the  public  outweigh 
the  adverse  effects  to  the  public. 
This  is  what  the  bill  says. 
Then  it  puts  in  two  prohibitions.  No. 
1  is  that  a  bank  holding  company  can- 
not perform  the  functions  of  an  in- 
surance agent. 

No.  2  is  that  it  cannot  engage  in  the 
underwriting,  public  sale  or  distribution 
of  mutual  funds. 

I  believe  the  clarifying  amendments  of 
Mr.  Blackburn's  amendment  in  these 
two  areas  are  good  clarifications  because 
of  the  legal  problems  we  have  of 
definition. 

But  when  we  start  a  lavmdry  list  and 
say,  "Let  us  figure  out  the  areas  we  do 
not  believe  the  banks  ought  to  go  into," 
and  toss  in  travel  agencies,  toss  in  ac- 
counting, toss  in  bookkeeping  services, 
and  talk  about  data  processing  and  talk 
about  leasing  equipment,  that  is  some- 
thing else.  Some  of  these  are  in  the  areas 
which  are  functionally  related  to  the 
business  of  banking. 

The  bank  is  set  up  as  a  patsy,  and  we 
are  saying,  "These  are  the  things  you 
carmot  do."  No  matter  if  the  Fed  deter- 
mines that  they  are  functionally  related 
to  banking. 

We  really  have  not  looked  at  these 
functions  to  decide  whether  banks  should 
be  doing  them  or  not. 

Let  us  look  at  the  concept  of  leasing. 
Many  airlines  today  obtain  airplanes  by 
leasing.  When  they  sign  a  contract  they 
do  want  to  lease,  not  purchase,  that 
airplane.  They  want  to  lease  that  air- 
plane for  5  years,  and  then  they  want 
someone  else  to  get  rid  of  it.  They  do 
not  want  a  conditional  sales  contract, 
which  this  bill  in  fact  refers  to. 

The  banks  deal  with  this  major  type 
of  leasing  because  the  banks  have  finan- 
cial management  ability  to  go  into  this 
major  type  of  leasing. 

What  about  data  processing  and  the 
use  of  computers?  The  Bank  of  America, 
in  my  State  of  California,  spent  millions 
of  dollars  to  develop  the  whole  concept 
of  the  use  of  computers  in  the  business 
of  banking,  and  now  we  would  say, 
"Despite  the  fact  that  you  did  this  you 
cannot  go  into  the  computer  market 
unless  you  are  usii^g  extra  time." 

What  about  bookkeeping?  For  example, 
if  there  is  a  plant  which  hires  1.000 
people,  would  we  tell  the  bank,  "You  have 


all  of  this  data,  you  have  all  of  the 
records,  but  you  cannot  take  care  of  the 
payroll  of  that  plant  and  run  the  checks 
out  through  the  use  of  data  processing 
equipment." 

We  are  saying  that  a  bank  carmot 
perform  this  function  even  though  the 
board  might  be  deciding  this  is  function- 
ally related  to  the  business  of  banking. 
Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  would  invite  the 
gentleman  to  read  the  bill  with  a  lit- 
tle more  care,  because  that  type  of  ac- 
tivity would  be  permitted  by  a  bank  for 
one  of  its  customers,  preparing  payroll 
checks  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  REES.  There  is  no  definition  in 
there  as  to  specifically  what  is  account- 
ing and  what  is  bookeeping,  what  is  com- 
puter programing  and  what  is  not.  I 
think  that  in  technical  areas  like  this, 
we  should  have  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  make  the  decision,  and  that  de- 
cision win  be  based  on  whether  this 
function  a  bank  is  providing  for  a  cus- 
tomer is  functionally  related  to  the  bus- 
iness of  banking,  which  you  have  on  page 
13  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  The  gentleman 
agrees  with  me,  does  he  not,  that  under 
this  bill  we  are  talking  about  passing 
here  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  be 
the  regulating  agency? 
Mr.  REES.  Yes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  So  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  then,  under  the  provisions 
of  my  amendment  will  be  the  agency  to 
make  the  determination  as  to  what  is 
properly  accounting  and  what  is  book- 
keeping. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rees 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  REES.  The  laimdry  list  is  a  nega- 
tive prohibition,  saying  thou  shalt  not 
engage  in  these  functions.  That  means 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  cannot  even 
look  at  the  functions  and  decide  whether 
they  are  fimctlonally  related  to  the  busi- 
ness of  banking.  I  think  it  is  unwise.  I 
think  it  closes  the  door  to  the  whole 
concept  of  the  future  of  banking  and 
the  use  of  technology. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  just  want  to  state 
my  position  here.  I  submitted  this 
amendment  with  the  view  in  mind  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  under  the 
language  of  this  amendment  will  have 
flexibility  and  banking  institutions 
themselves  will  have  flexlbiUty.  but  we 
have  to  provide  as  a  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  and  as  a  part  of  the  process 
of  making  the  law  some  broad  guidelines 
for  the  benefit  of  the  banking  institu- 
tions and  for  the  regulating  agency. 
Totally  to  Ignore  this  obligation  I  think 
is  a  disservice. 

Mr.  REES.  When  you  say  that  thou 
Shalt  not  engage  in  X  business,  you  are 
certainly  not  providing  much  flexibility. 
No  means  "no",  and  the  agency  will 
determine  just  that.  I  think  we  ought  to 
draw  up  broad  guidelines  and  leave  it 
up  to  the  agency  itself  to  decide. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  REES.  <  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  idea  what  the  criteria  were  In 
the  establishmfcnt  of  the  various  func- 
tions that  wer^  included  in  the  laundry 
list?  Why  are  some  functions  included 
and  some  left  out? 

Mr.  REES.  It  depends  on  who  came 
before  the  coiimittee  and  gave  testi- 
mony as  to  why  that  specific  function 
should  be  left  !out  of  the  negative  pro- 
hibition. 

Mr.  TUNNET.  Is  that  the  only  reason 
you  can  think  c^? 

Mr.  REES.  ]|  think  we  do  have  bona 
fide  cases  wheile  businesses  are  afraid  of 
banks  going  in^o  nonrelated  banking  ac- 
tivities, banks  (lo  have  a  very  good  idea 
of  what  the  bi^sinesses  can  do  and  this 
is  dangerous  if]  one's  bank  is  to  compete 
with  them.  Bujt  remember  that  we  put 
the  grandfather  clause  back  to  1956,  so 
we  have  outlax^ted  all  of  these  nonbank- 
Ing  functions  by  virtue  of  our  grand- 
father flause.  j 

Mr.  STANTQN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  oiHJOsition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairmajn,  I  will  not  take  my  full 
5  minutes,  because  the  gentleman  from 
California  has]  so  eloquently  presented 
the  case  against  this  amendment,  but  I 
simply  want  tb  remind  the  committee 
that  this  is  a  one-bank  holding  company 
bill  that  we  ari  putting  under  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  It  relates  to  the 
term  "functionally  related  activities."  We 
have  had  faith  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  the  pist  and  we  should  have  it 
in  the  future.  Eivery  acquisition  approved 
by  the  Board  Has  to  be  included  in  their 
yearly  report  a^d  to  say  explicitly  what 
every  single  ca^  is.  So  I  think  that  Con- 
gress has  the  protection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  |of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ST  GERjMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  member  of  |he  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  (hirrency  who  filed  addi- 
tional views  refearding  H.R.  6778,  a  bill 
on  the  Bank  fiolding  Company  Act  of 
1956, 1  wish  to  ^peak  as  clearly  and  force- 
fully as  possibl^  in  support  of  the  Black- 
burn amendment  which  is  essential  to 
protect  the  very  existence  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  independent  businessmen 
throughout  tha  United  States  including 
travel  agencies^  professional  accoimting 
firms,  data  pitocessing  companies  and 
equipment  leasing  companies. 

I  sat  through  the  extensive  hearings 
before  our  committee  on  this  legislation 
and  became  mdjre  convinced  than  ever  of 
the  serious  thpeat  which  these  small 
businessmen  are  confronted  with  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  bei^g  forced  to  compete  with 
large  and  powel'ful  banks  and  bank  hold- 
ing companies 

I  regret  thati  the  bill  which  our  com- 
mittee reported  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  nee<l  to  protect  these  small 
businessmen  ar  d  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
corrective  amendments  to  afiford  a  degree 
of  protection  for  these  businessmen  and 
to  assure  that  t  le  Federal  Reserve  Board 
he  Bank  Holding  Com- 
lp56  carefully  weighs  the 
effects  of  certain  steps 


administering 

pany  Act  of  1 

anticompetitive 

taken  by  bank  holding  companies  smd  af- 


fords travel  agents  standing  to  protect 
themselves  in  the  proceedings  before  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  connection 
with  efforts  by  bank  holding  companies 
to  expsuid  their  operations. 

In  addition,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee accompanying  H.R.  6778,  states 
that  this  legislation  is  needed  in  order 
to  preserve  the  basic  separation  of  bank 
and  bank  related  activities  from  other 
business  activities.  T^is  sei>aration  has 
been  accomplished  by  Congress  in  sev- 
eral pieces  of  legislation,  dating  back  to 
the  Glass-Steagall  Act  of  1933  and  com- 
ing forward  to  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
I>any  Act  of  1956,  A  guiding  principle  of 
the  Glass-Steagall  Act  was  the  separa- 
tion of  commercial  banking  from  in- 
vestment banking  and  divorce  of  the 
commercial  banking  business  from  the 
securities  business. 

Prior  to  1962,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  administered  and  controlled  the 
trust  activities  of  commercial  banks.  In 
discharging  this  responsibility,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  consistently  ruled 
that  banks  should  not,  and  could  not,  op- 
erate collective  investment  funds  through 
the  device  of  pooling  individual  man- 
aging agency  accounts.  Thus,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  supported  and  im- 
plemented what  the  Board  believed  to 
be  the  congressional  intent  that  commer- 
cial banks  should  not  engage  in  the  un- 
derwriting, sale,  or  distribution  of  shares 
in  a  mutual  fund. 

In  1962,  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  for  administering 
the  trust  activities  of  commercial  banks 
was  transferred  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency.  Very  soon  after  assuming 
this  responsibility,  the  Comptroller  issued 
new  regulations  which  purported  to  au- 
thorize commercial  banks  to  mai-ket 
shares  in  collective  investment  funds,  the 
bank  equivalent  of  the  mutual  fund. 

These  regulations  of  the  Comptroller 
were  challenged  in  court  and  the  Federal 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia decided  that  the  Glass-Steagall  Act 
prohibited  commercial  banks  from  en- 
gaging in  this  activity,  and  that  the 
Comptroller  had  exceeded  his  authority 
in  purporting  to  authorize  commercial 
banks  to  operate  these  collective  invest- 
ment funds,  that  is,  mutual  funds.  The 
district  court's  decision  was  appealed, 
and  just  a  few  months  ago,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
versed the  lower  court's  decision,  thus 
upsetting  the  general  view  that  had  pre- 
vailed for  30  years  that  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act  did  not  permit  commercial 
bank  entry  into  the  mutual  fund  busi- 
ness. The  Supreme  Court  is  being  asked 
to  review  the  court  of  appeals  decision, 
but,  pending  that  review,  the  question  of 
what  Congress  really  meant  with  respect 
to  whether  commercial  banks  could  or 
could  not  market  mutual  fund  shares  is 
left  unresolved  and  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion. 

Clearly,  this  is  a  question  of  congres- 
sional policy  and  a  question  that  Con- 
gress, and  not  the  courts,  should  decide. 
The  amendment  which  we  have  before 
us  would  help  to  resolve  this  confusion 
by  stating  clearly  that  no  subsidiary  of 
a  bank  holding  company,  whether  that 
subsidiary  be  a  bank  itself  or  another 
company,  may  engage  in  the  underwrit- 


ing, sale,  or  distribution  of  shares  In  a 
mutual  fund. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  that 
reported  the  bill  have  already  voted  to 
prohibit  a  nonbank  subsidiary  of  a  bank 
holding  company  from  "engaging  in  the 
underwriting,  public  sale,  or  distribution 
of  mutual  funds" — section  4<c)  (8)  (b) 
of  H.R.  6778  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. This  amendment  would  make  it 
clear  that  this  House  does  not  want  a 
bank  to  undertake  an  activity  which  Its 
parent  bank  holding  company  may  not 
undertake  through  the  guise  of  its  sep- 
arate nonbank  subsidiary. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn). 

Diu"ing  our  hearings,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
convincing  case  was  made  to  restrict  the 
activities  of  bank  holding  companies  in 
certain  fields.  This  is  necessary  for 
three  reasons.  Small  service  businesses, 
such  as  travel  agencies,  insurance  agen- 
cies, data  processing  companies,  and 
equipment  leasing  companies,  which 
must  rely  to  a  large  extent  on  bank 
credit  to  compete  and  grow,  should  not 
be  subjected  to  unfair  competition  from 
their  major  source  of  credit,  the  banks. 
Their  argument  that  the  very  livelihood 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses is  at  stake,  is  a  valid  one.  This 
country  should  protect  and  foster  the 
opportunities  that  small,  independent, 
businesses  offer  the  young,  ambitious 
businessmen  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try. By  permitting  large  bank-holding 
companies  to  dominate  these  fields  by 
grabbing  off  the  large  very  profitable 
customers,  these  kinds  of  companies  as 
independent  businesses  will  probably 
disappear. 

As  for  bank  holding  companies  pro- 
viding professional  accounting  services, 
there  is  an  additional  risk  to  an  inde- 
pendent profession  which  provides  ob- 
jective financial  information  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  particularly  the  in- 
vesting public.  The  question  is,  can  a 
bank  holding  company  subsidiary  in  the 
accounting  field  provide  objective  finan- 
cial information  if  the  holding  company 
has  a  direct  interest  in  the  financial 
health  of  the  same  companies  through 
loans,  stock  investments  through  the 
trust  department,  and  other  relation- 
ships? 

The  accounting  profession  should  re- 
main independent  of  all  other  businesses. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important 
of  all,  banks  and  insurance  companies 
are  the  largest  sources  of  credit  to  Amer- 
ican business.  The  Blackburn  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  the  combination  of 
commercial  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies in  order  to  preserve  a  large  num- 
ber of  competing  sources  of  credit.  To 
fail  to  prohibit  the  combination  of  banks 
and  insurance  companies  may  invite  an 
acceleration  of  the  dangerous  trend  to- 
ward concentration  of  economic  re- 
sources we  have  seen  in  this  country 
over  the  last  few  years. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated  above 
I  strongly  support  the  Blackburn  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  to 
yield  to  me  at  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  we  can 
agree  upon  some  time  limitation.  We  do 
not  want  to  close  off  debate.  We  want 
every  Member  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard.  However,  the  major  amend- 
ment in  my  opinion  has  been  passed  and 
I  believe  if  we  can  have  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  we  can  get  through  with 
this  bill  at  a  reasonable  hour  this  eve- 
ning. The  leadership  Is  extremely  anxious 
for  us  to  finish  it  if  at  all  possible. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  not  later  than  4:20. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  4 :  25. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  list 
the  names  of  those  standing. 


PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
st&tG  it 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  understand  it  the  time  limita- 
tion is  25  minutes  and  there  were  only 
about  six  standing.  However,  the  Chair 
has  listed  the  names  of  about  10. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  did  not  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  and,  there- 
fore, the  time  limitation  has  been  set  at 
4:25.  The  gentleman's  name  is  on  the 
list.  There  will  be  about  2  minutes  allo- 
cated to  each  Member  standing. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Moorhead). 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Blackburn  amend- 
ment and  to  make  some  comments  on 
the  remarks  of  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Rees). 

There  was  a  question  raised  about 
whether  leasing  was  permitted  under  the 
Blackburn  amendment.  I  refer  the  gen- 
tleman to  subsection  6  of  the  Blackburn 
amendment  which  specifically  permits 
equipment  leasing  to  be  carried  on  by 
bank  holding  companies  where  it  is  pri- 
marily a  financing  device. 

Another  question  which  was  raised  was 
with  reference  to  data  processing,  book- 
keeping, payroll  payments,  and  so  forth. 
With  reference  to  those  items  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  section  of  the  Blackburn 
amendment  which  specifically  permits 
the  engagement  in  providing  data  proc- 
essing senices  where  it  is  consistent  with 
banking  services  such  as  the  preparation 
of  payrolls  and  so  forth. 

So.  we  have  specifically  covered  these 
objections  which  have  been  raised. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY)  asked  why  did  we  prohibit 
specific  things  in  certain  instances  and 
not  in  others.  The  reason  for  that  is  that 


we  felt  that  they  were  clearly  not  related 
to  banks  but  were  related  to  such  opera- 
tions as  department  stores,  carpet  fac- 
tories and  so  forth  which  are  prohibited 
because  they  are  clearly  not  related  to 
banking  practices.  But  where  banks  have 
participated  In  institutions  such  as  in- 
surance companies,  as  imderwriters  of 
mutual  funds  and  the  like,  or  where 
there  v/as  question  as  to  whether  they 
were    potentially    related    or    not.    this 
amendment  would  allow  the  Congress  to 
decide  whether  or  not  they  could  oper- 
ate specific  types  of  activities  and  we 
should  agree  or  disagree,  yes  or  no.  Also, 
where  there  are  areas  about  which  we 
are  not  sure,  then  we  should  leave  it  up 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  make 
the  determination.  If  a  bank  wants  to 
get  into  the  insurance  business  or  travel 
agent  business,  then  we  should  decide  if 
they  should  do  it  or  not.  That  is  the  pui- 
pose  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Thompson). 

Mr.    THOMPSON    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Chairman,    I    rise    In    support    of    the 
amendment.  I  believe  that  the  gentle- 
man   from    Pennsylvania    (Mr.    Moor- 
head), has  just  expressed  my  opinions. 
Certainly  I  was  concerned  when  I  heard 
the  gentleman  from  California  say  that 
it  would  prohibit  banks  from  engaging 
in  leasing  because  I  am  very  much  aware 
of  the  fact  that  many  banks  use  leasing 
as  a  means  of  financing  customers'  prop- 
erty. This  amendment  in  no  way  pro- 
hibits that  type  of  activity.  It  simply  re- 
quires that  if  there  Is  a  lease  it  is  a  lease- 
purchase  type  of  agreement.  It  is  a  means 
of  financing  the  property.  As  far  as  the 
auditing  services,  the  banks  should  not 
be  in  auditing,  but  for  the  banks  to  per- 
form certain  bookkeeping  services  I  can- 
not see  how  the  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit that. 

It  is  certainly  reasonable  in  all  its  as- 
pects, and  I  support  it  and  I  urge  the 
other  Members  to  do  likewise. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  <  Mr. 
Chappell  ) 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment,  and  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the  fact 
that  the  so-called  laundry  list  has  to  do 
with  prohibiting  specific  areas  about 
which  we  heard  testimony  in  committee. 
Mr  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the 
responsibility  of  saying  what  banking 
business  is,  and  what  these  one-bank 
holding  companies  can  do.  This  so-called 
laundry  list  tests  those  areas  where  we 
have  heard  testimony,  and  where  the 
small  businessman  Is  particularly  vul- 
nerable. 

This  I  think  is  a  proper  list,  and  it  is 
absolutely  right  that  the  banks  should 
not  be  operating  in  these  particular  busi- 
ness areas.  There  may  be  other  areas 
as  time  goes  on  where  prohibition  might 
be  necessary,  but  certainly  in  these  areas 
I  believe  the  proposed  prohibitions  are 
necessary  if  we  are  going  to  protect  the 
small  businessmen. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  doing  it  here,  and  that 


we  ought  not  to  hand  off  our  responsi- 
bilities in  these  areas  to  a  Federal  agency 
dovmtown.  We  owe  it  to  the  pubUc  we 
represent  to  make  the  decision  here.  I 
do  not  believe  this  is  going  to  make  for 
cumbersomeness  insofar  as  the  Congress 
or  the  agency  Involved  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I'urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  we  demagog  this  bill  too 
much,  and  before  we  enjoy  too  much  the 
rapture  of  political  bliss  that  we  are  en- 
joying, I  believe  it  is  well  for  us  to  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  upon  what  we  have  done 
and  what  we  are  doing. 

First  of  all,  we  have  adopted  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevu-d  which  will 
require  the  divestiture  and  destruction 
of  many  small  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies which  have  satisfied  the  Congress 
on  two  previous  occasions  on  the  public 
benefit  and  economic  good  they  contrib- 
ute to  their  communities. 

I  would  enjoy  seeing  the  faces  and 
looking  at  the  faces  of  some  of  those 
who  were  smiling  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  BevilD 
when  they  are  made  to  realize  the  harm 
they  have  done  in  attempting  to  prove 
that  they  are  doing  political  good. 

Second,  some  of  the  groups  of  pro- 
hibited activities  incorporated  in  the 
pending  amendment  have  been  con- 
sidered to  be  proper  activities  for  multi- 
bank  holding  companies  ever  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956,  and  are  clearly  permitted  activi- 
ties of  many  banks  which  are  not  asso- 
ciated with  holding  companies. 

So,  in  effect,  in  this  legislation,  you 
are  saying  the  banks  so  associated  with 
holding  companies  cannot  do  some 
things,  but  other  banks  that  are  not  as- 
sociated writh  holding  companies  can  do 
those  things,  or  vice  versa. 

Certainly  this  is  a  totally  inequitable 
provision,  and  I  believe  that  before  we 
move  further  on  this  amendment  and 
other  amendments  we  ought  to  reflect 
upon  the  primary  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation. Its  primary  purpose  is  to  remove 
the  "loophole"  of  permitting  one-bank 
holding  companies  to  be  outside  the  pur- 
view of  the  1956  act. 

I  would  like  to  ask  those  who  are 
supporting  this  amendment  if  they  In- 
terpret their  amendment  to  mean  that 
the  activities  and  the  affiliations  of 
multi-bank  holding  companies  that  have 
occurred  up  until  this  date  and  have  been 
determined  to  be  entirely  proper  are 
made  illegal  by  their  amendment^I 
think  It  means  this. 

Does  this  mean  that  any  multi-bank 
holding  company  engaged  in  any  of  these 
activities  must  divorce  Itself  from  that 
activity  and  divest  itself  of  that  com- 
pany? ^      . 

I  think  this  amendment  goes  far  be- 
yond the  simple  application  its  propo- 
nents have  expressed  here. 

Some  members  may  have  derived  some 
pleasure  by  referring  to  those  of  us  who 
are  attempting  to  pass  responsible  legls- 
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lation  when  th«y  say :  "You  can  see  where 
the  bank  interests  are." 

But,  I  assur^  you  that  I  have  no  in- 
terest In  a  ba^  and  I  am  In  no  way 
associated  witl)  the  banking  community. 
But  I  can,  also,  assure  you  I  at  least  have 
an  Interest  In  being  a  responsible  legisla- 
tor. 

The  CHAIRKIAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  ClevJeland)  . 

Mr.  CLEVElAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support!  of  the  objectives  of  this 
amendment.     I 

Mr.  Chairmafa,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
general  objectives  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  fentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Blackburij)  .  I  do  so  following  sub- 
stantially similtir  reasons  which  I  stated 
in  my  support  of  the  rollback  amend- 
ments earlier  tlils  afternoon. 

This  amendnient  which  would  include 
prohibitions  afainst  the  operation  of 
travel  agencies  and  the  practices  of  the 
accounting  protfession  by  bank  holding 
companies  seerts  to  me  to  be  in  line  with 
the  statad  purposes  of  this  legislation. 

-Although  some  of  the  objectives  to  this 
amendment  appear  to  have  merit,  it  is 
my  conviction  that  this  amendment  will 
In  no  way  cunjail  the  banking  business 
from  utilizing  ijo  the  fullest  extent  data 
processing  equipment  and  from  render- 
ing to  their  cuitomers  full  assistance  in 
connection  wit^  financial  and  banking 
matters. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsttnaga  ) .      I 

(By  imanimaus  consent.  Mr.  Patman 
yielded  his  Umk  to  Mr.  Matsttnaga.) 

Mr.  MATSUljlAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Blackburn  < . 

The  amendment  before  us  would  spe- 
cifically exclud^  any  bank  holding  com- 
pany or  its  affiliated  bank  from  en- 
gaging, interalla,  in  the  travel  agency 
business  and  f^m  offering  accounting 
services  to  the  jpubllc.  The  travel  agent 
and  the  publie  accountant,  as  small 
business  entrepreneurs  throughout  the 
United  States,  aire  being  threatened  with 
extinction  by  trie  encroachment  of  large 
banking  corporations  upon  their  respec- 
tive fields.         j 

Although  H.R.  6778  excludes  bank 
holding  companies  from  the  insurance 
field,  it  at  the  siame  time  authorizes  the 
entry  of  any  baiik  holding  company  into 
any  business  wjhich  the  bank-oriented 
Federal  Reserve  Board  considers  "func- 
tionally related '  to  banking.  The  re- 
ported bill  offers  no  guidelines  for  the 
determination  of  whether  or  not  an  ac- 
tivity is  "f uncti  )nally  related"  to  bank- 
ing. Federal  Re^rve  Board  approval  for 
the  acqiiisition  ()f  a  subsidiary  by  a  bank 
holding  compaiiy  could  conceivably  be 
granted  for  nuj^ierous  types  of  business 
activities,  most  of  which  would  be  in 
areas  of  active]  small  businesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  manifestly  imfair 
and  unreasonable  to  allow  an  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  these  bank  holding 
companies  to  eiicroach  upon  the  fields 
of  the  travel  acent  and  the  public  ac- 
countant. How  can  a  travel  agent,  op- 


erating as  a  proprietorship  or  as  a  small 
firm,  with  limited  assets,  even  begin  to 
compete  with  a  colossal  national  bank's 
travel  department?  The  small  business- 
man is  unable  to  compete  at  the  same 
level  as  banks  which  enjoy  special  ad- 
vantages, some  of  which  are  offered  by 
the  Federal  Government.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  banks  in  the  United 
States  are  chartered  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Almost  every  bank  in  the 
United  States  is  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  Check 
clearances  and  interbanking  relations 
are  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Indeed,  how  can 
the  travel  agent  or  the  public  accoimtant 
even  begin  to  compete  with  bank  cor- 
porations possessing  such  special  ad- 
vantages? 

It  should  be  pointed  out  too  that  when 
a  bank  prepares  a  tax  return  for  a  de- 
positor it  is  not  held  to  the  same 
standard  of  responsbility  as  is  a  public 
accountant.  Under  Internal  Revenue 
procedure  68-20,  the  bank  is  ineligible  to 
represent  the  taxpayer  in  the  fevent  that 
his  return  is  audited  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Surely,  the  public 
would  be  better  served  by  independent 
accountants  who  may  represent  their  cli- 
ents in  such  a  situation. 

A  bank  has  at  its  disposal  extensive 
lists  of  clients  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
business  both  for  its  travel  department 
and  its  accounting  department.  Banks, 
with  millions  of  dollars  in  assets  behind 
them,  can  afford  to  take  a  loss  in  the 
performance  of  either  of  these  services 
for  the  purpose  of  winning  over  more 
depositors.  In  truth,  bank  holding  com- 
panies do  not  compete  in  these  two  fields; 
they  present  a  real  threat  to  the  exist- 
ence of  thousands  of  small  independent 
businessmen   in   the   United   States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  no  clear 
demonstration  of  public  need  for  banks 
to  engage  in  these  nonbanking  functions. 
To  permit  them  to  do  so  would  consti- 
tute an  invitation  for  the  banks  to  ex- 
pand into  other  nonbanking  areas.  In  the 
past,  Congress  has  written  laws  specifi- 
cally to  protect  small  business  from  en- 
croachment by  business  corporations  of 
unequal  size  and  unequal  strength.  In 
keeping  with  this  historical  American 
concept,  let  us  protect  the  small  travel 
agent  and  the  public  accoimtant  from 
the  banking  Goliaths. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  Blackburn  amendment,  to  keep 
bankers  in  the  banking  business. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Black- 
burn). 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  going  to  take  only  a  minute  and  a 
half,  because  I  have  had  several  Mem- 
bers ask  me  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  my  amendment  woiUd  apply  to 
banks  only,  that  is,  a  bank  which  is  not 
operating  as  a  part  of  a  bank  holding 
company. 

Let  me  make  sure  that  everyone  under- 
stands that  we  are  dealing  today  with 
legislation  which  only  affects  bank  hold- 
ing company  operations,  and  I  fear  that 
perhaps  those  of  us  on  the  committee 
have  made  some  assumptions  which  were 
not  valid,  and  that  is  because  we  have 


been  dealing  with  this  question  so  long 
with  respect  to  the  bank  holding  com- 
panies, we  think  the  phrase  is  understood 
by  everyone  in  the  Congress.  Perhaps  It 
is  not. 

This  legislation  applies  only  to  those 
financial  operations  in  which  there  is  a 
parent  company  which  owns  a  control- 
ling interest  in  a  bank,  and  this  parent 
company  also  owns  a  controlling  interest 
in  other  business  activities.  What  we  are 
directing  our  attention  to  today  is  the 
operation  of  those  institutions  in  which 
a  parent  company  owns  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  a  banking  Institution. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  this 
legislation  does  not  direct  itself  to  banks 
only.  Well,  it  does  not,  because  that  is 
not  the  business  before  the  House  today. 
But  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  significant 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  other  regulating  agencies  what  ac- 
tion this  committee  takes  and  what  this 
House  adopts  today  with  respect  to  the 
over-all  spectrum  of  banking  regulation. 
I  think  the  amendment  that  I  have  of- 
fered— and  I  repeat  myself  again — is  a 
proper  one.  I  think  it  is  one  within  which 
the  agency  and  the  banking  institutions 
themselves  can  easily  adapt  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  banking  institutions  as 
well  as  the  general  public. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question  about 
one  of  the  several  areas  covered  by  his 
amendment.  I  noticed  one  of  the  pro- 
hibited activities  would  be  the  providing 
of  auditing  or  other  professional  services 
in  the  field  of  accounting.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman mind  defining  "or  other  profes- 
sional services  in  the  field  of  accounting" 
becaiise  even  the  National  Association  of 
Accountants  cannot  define  that  term. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  It  is  like  defining 
what  is  the  practice  of  the  law.  We  have 
seen  bar  associations  argue  that  ques- 
tion vigorously  many  times  among  them- 
selves as  to  what  is  the  practice  of  the 
law.  What  I  am  saying  is  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  itself  can  take  into  ac- 
count what  is  the  judgment  decision  on 
the  part  of  a  professional  accountant. 

I  am  reminded  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  was  tell- 
ing us  just  now,  and  that  is  that  a  pro- 
fessional man  operating  alone  is  not  in 
a  position  to  compete  with  a  financial 
institution,  such  as  a  bank,  a  big  bank. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Ashley). 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  do  so 
because  it  seems  to  me  the  issue  here 
is  whether  the  Congress  or  the  appro- 
priate regulatory  agency,  namely,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  shall  define  the 
business  of  banking.  That  is  to  say,  those 
activities  that  are  so  closely  related  to 
banking  as  to  be  a  proper  incident 
thereto. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  1956  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  the  multi-holding  company  act, 
vested  this  responsibility  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  and  in  the  13  years 
that  have  intervened,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  discharged  Its  respon- 
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sibillty  It  has  determined  those  activi- 
ties so  closely  related  to  banking  as  to 
be  a  proper  incident  thereto,  and  based 
on  those  decisions,  multi-bank  holding 
companies  have  either  been  able  to  make 
acquisitions  or  they  have  not  been  able 
to  do  so. 

Now  we  find  ourselves  saying,  No,  tne 
Federal  Reserve  Board  should  not  have 
this  authority  and  responsibility.  We 
should  take  this  unto  ourselves. 

I  say  this.  Mr.  Chairman.  Fine.  Let 
us  just  do  that.  If  we  want  to  get  into 
this  business  of  defining  an  evolving  in- 
dustry, such  as  banking,  we  are  going  to 
be  at  this  every  third  week  of  every 
month  of  every  year  into  the  foreseeable 
future  This  is  the  reason.  I  submit,  that 
the  administration  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and,  yes,  even  our  committee  said 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  a,nd  not 
the  Congress  should  exercise  this  kind 
of  decisionmaking. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  please  teU  me  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen  to  the  small  one-bank 
holding  companies  operating  in  small 
villages  and  towns  and  rural  areas?  They 
are  one-bank  holding  companies,  because 
they  are  operating,  say,  a  lumber  yard, 
or  other  service  which  the  community 
would  not  have  unless  the  bank  was  op- 
erating that  service.  What  is  going  to 
happen  in  those  areas  if  we  pass  this 
amendment  prohibiting  the  banks  from 
providing  the  accounting  service  or  travel 
service? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  people  in  those  population  centers 
are  going  to  be  denied  these  services. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  why  I  oppose 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn)  . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Stanton)  there 
were — ayes  50.  noes  25. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    ME.    MOORHEAD 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moorhead: 
Page  12,  strike  line  22  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  14,  line  11,  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(c)  Section  4  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956  Is  amended  as  follows: 

'•(1)   Section    4(c)(8)     Is    amended    to 
read: 

"■(8)  shares  of  any  company  aU  the  ac- 
tivities which  are  or  after  its  acquisition  are 
to  be  authorized  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section.' 

"(2)  Section  4  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"  '(e)  (1)  A  bank  holding  company  or  any 
subsidiary  thereof  may  carry  on  any  activity 
of  a  financial  or  fiduciary  nature  If  the 
Board  finds,  on  the  record  after  opportunity 
for  hearing,  that  the  carrying  on  of  the  ac- 
tivity In  question  by  the  applicant  (in  case 
of  an  order  authorizing  the  activity  on  the 
part  of  a  particular  company)  or  by  bank 
holding  companies  or  their  subsidiaries  gen- 
erally (in  the  case  of  a  regulation  authoriz- 
ing the  activity  on  the  part  of  all  companies 
similarly   situated) ,   under   the   limitations 


and  conditions  set  forth  in  the  order  or  reg- 
ulation, will  be  functionally  related  to  bank- 
ing and  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce benefits  to  the  public,  such  as  greater 
convenience.  Increased  competition,  or  gains 
in  efficiency,  that  outweigh  possible  adverse 
effects  such  as  undue  concentration  of  re- 
sources, decreased  or  unfair  competition, 
conflicts  of  interests,  or  unsound  banking 
practices.  In  orders  and  regulations  under 
this  subsecUon.  the  Board  may  differenti- 
ate between  activities  commenced  de  novo 
and  activities  conunenccd  by  the  acquisition, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  of  a  going  concern. 

•"(2)  In  the  event  of  the  faUure  of  the 
Board  to  act  on  any  application  for  an  order 
under  this  subsection  within  the  90  day  pe- 
riod which  begins  on  the  date  of  submission 
to  the  Board  of  the  complete  record  on  that 
application,  the  application  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  granted. 

•••(3)  The  Board  shall  Include  in  Its  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  a  description  and 
a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  approval  of 
each  activity  approved  by  it  by  order  or  by 
regulation  under  this  subsection  diiring  the 
period  covered  by  the  report.' " 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  rest 
of  this  amendment  is  really  repeating  the 
language  of  the  bill  as  reported.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  not  take  the  5  minutes,  because  this 
amendment  which  has  just  been  read  is 
really  a  technical  amendment,  which  is 
intended  to  clarify  certain  matters  left 
unclear  in  the  abbreviated  bill  reported 
by  the  committee. 

Fundamentally,  the  amendment  does 
two  things: 

First.  The  1956  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  limited  the  activities  of  holding  com- 
panies to  those  activities  which  are  of  a 
"financial,  fiduciary,  or  insurance  na- 
ture." The  amendment  restores  this  time 
honored  concept  deleting,  of  course,  in 
view  of  the  Blackburn  amendment,  the 
word  "insurance." 

Second.  The  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee uses  the  words  "benefits  to  the 
public"  and  "possible  adverse  effects" 
without  giving  any  guidance  to  the  Fed 
as  to  what  Congress  meant  by  these 
words.  The  amendment  would  Eidopt  al- 
most the  exact  language  suggested  to  the 
committee  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  would  give  to  the  Fed  the  legislative 
guidance  requested  by  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  technical,  but  nevertheless  impor- 
tant amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  amendments  before  us  today. 
I  strongly  support  it. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
require  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
carefully  scrutinize  the  activities  of  each 
bank  holding  company  and  its  subsidi- 
aries. An  applicant  to  the  Board  vmder 
this  section  must  meet  all  of  the  follow- 
ing tests.  First,  an  activity  must  be  of 
a  financial  or  fiduciary  nature.  Second. 


it  must  be  functionally  related  to  bank- 
ing Even  if  it  is  determined  that  the  ac- 
tivity   meets    these    requirements,    the 
Board  sUU  must  find,  after  a  detaUed 
and  careful  review,  that  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  by  the  public  from  the  hold- 
ing company  or  subsidiary  engaging  In 
a   particular   activity    clearly   outweigh 
the  possible  adverse  effects  of  their  en- 
gaging  in   activity.   In   determining   if 
benefits  will  be  produced  to  the  pubUc. 
the  Board  will,  among  other  factors,  have 
to  determine  whether  there  is  a  need  for 
the  bank  holding  company  or  subsidiary 
to  offer  the  service  in  the  market  to  be 
served  or  whether  the  service  is  already 
adequately  available  from  other  sources 
in  the  area.  Increased  competition  and 
gains  in  efficiency  are  other  Important 
benefits  the  Board  must  find  likely  to 
develop  from  its  action. 

In  ascertaining  possible  adverse  effects, 
the  Board  must  look  at  the  overall  eco- 
nomic power  of  the  bank  holding  com- 
pany  or  subsidiary   in   the  market  it 
serves.  The  Board  must  also  consider 
whether  the  proposed  activity  would  tend 
to    decrease    overall    competition.    The 
Board  must  also  consider  whether  the 
lending  of  funds  by  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany subsidiary  is  or  is  likely  to  be  ex- 
plicitly  or  implicitly  couples  with   the 
requirement  that  the  borrower  do  busi- 
ness   with    another    subsidiary    of    the 
company,  or  if  there  is  substantial  likeli- 
hood that  borrowers  and  potential  bor- 
rowers would  direct  their  business  to 
such  subsidiary  in  order  to  curry  favor 
with  the  lender.  Such  tie-ins  or  tenden- 
cies  toward   tie-ins   would   give   imfair 
competitive  advantages  to  the  holding 
company  over  competitors.  The  Board 
would  also  have  to  consider  whether  the 
control  of  nonbanking  activities  by  the 
bank  holding  company  would  place  it  or 
its  subsidiaries  directly  or  indirectly  In 
competition  with  those  that  are   nor- 
mally its  customers  so  as  to  present  a 
serious  potential  for  confilcts  of  interest. 
Under  these  standards,  the  Board  must 
retain  a  strict  control  over  the  activities 
of  bank  holding  companies  and  their 
subsidiaries   and   would  preclude  those 
activities  which  are  not  clearly  permit- 
ted. However,  there  would  be  some  flexi- 
bility where  there  is  a  demonstrated  pub- 
lic need  for  the  bank  holding  company 
or  subsidiary  engaging  In  certain  activi- 
ties, provided  that  they  are  of  a  financial 
or  fiduciary  nature  and  functionally  re- 
lated to  banking.  In  this  way,  the  Board 
may  permit  bank  holding  companies  in 
small  communities  to  engage  in  activities 
where  those  services  are  not  available  or 
adequately  provided  for  by  alternative 
sources. 

Further,  the  new  section  4(e)(1),  by 
specifically  including  the  competitive 
factors  for  Board  consideration,  is  in- 
tended to  provide  any  competitor  likely 
to  be  affected  by  the  bank  holding  com- 
pany or  its  subsidiary  engaging  in  a  par- 
ticular activity,  including  an  activity 
precluded  by  section  4(f ) .  to  have  stand- 
ing in  any  Board  proceeding  to  raise  the 
question  of  the  propriety  of  the  bank 
holding  company's  or  subsidiary's  pro- 
posed activities.  It  would  also  permit 
challenge  of  an  unfavorable  Board  order 
in  court.  The  full  protection  of  the  Ad- 
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ministratlve  Procedures  Act  would  be 
available.  This  is  the  only  fair  way  of 
providing  for  all  concerned  to  be  heard, 
and  of  insuring  the  enforcement  of  this 
type  of  legislation. 

Mr.  STAN!  ON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  I  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chaimian.  I  enjoy  working  with 
my  frl«id  from  Pennsylvania,  but  I  have 
to  say  to  hini  at  this  time  that  this  is 
more  than  ju«t  a  technical  amendment. 
The  gentleman  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment here,  reially.  which,  I  am  sure,  he 
would  agree  wjth  me,  came  from  the  gen- 
tleman who  ia  the  assistant  to  the  board 
of  the  Pedera4  Reserve  Board.  Mr.  Car- 
den.  On  May  is,  1969,  Mr.  Carden  wrote 
to  Mr.  Gelman  proposing  such  an 
amendment  as  the  gentleman  offered 
here.  Howeven  I  say  to  the  gentleman  in 
all  honesty  we(  looked  at  this  amendment 
in  H.R.  12130  |ind,  to  be  honest  with  you, 
we  checked  because,  of  course,  this  con- 
tained a  laundlry  list  of  permissive  activi- 
ties by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  which, 
at  that  time,  i  included  travel  agencies, 
and  so  forth,  however,  when  you  take  it 
out  of  context^  it  is  something  else. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  I  want,  to  read  what  the  gentle- 
man's amenditent  says.  The  gentleman, 
in  his  amendment,  adds  on  in  addition  to 
our  bill.  We  stop  with  "produce  benefits 
to  the  public.  "  His  amendment  adds  "as 
greater  convenience,  increased  competi- 
tion, or  gains  in  eflaciency."  and  so  forth. 
I  ask  the  geijtleman  a  couple  of  simple 
questions.  Firs);  of  all,  if  you  have  gains 
in  efficiency,  are  you  going  to  grant  a 
business  of  thii  bank  if,  for  one  thing,  it 
promotes  condentration  of  power? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  theje  are  the  two  things  we 
directed  the  Btoard  to  do  away  with.  U 
they  come  out]  saying  that  the  public  is 
better  off  doiilg  these  things,  then  the 
scales  are  tipped  the  other  way.  The  lan- 
guage, I  assurJB  the  gentleman,  is  that 
which  is  in  tjje  hearings  submitted  by 
Mr.  Martin,  Ohairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Boardj 

Mr.  STANTON.  As  I  say,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  agree,  it  is  identical  language. 
Then  I  ask  thje  gentleman  again,  with 
respect  to  the  aame  plan,  first  of  all,  you 
have  increased  competition.  Are  you 
going  to  grant  ijt  despite  the  fact  that  you 


have  a  conflict 
down  the  line 


of  interest?  You  go  right 
with  "undue  competition 
and  unsoimd  b  inking  practices,"  and  so 
forth.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  it  is 
not  sound. 
Mr.  MOORHfiAD.  If  it  is  a  minor  con- 
.  and  a  major  gain  in  com- 
petition, you  coine  out  with  one  situation. 
If  it  is  a  drastically  serious  conflict  of 
interest,  it  wouljd  come  out  the  other  way. 
to  give  the  Board  here 
exactly  what  thfey  asked  for. 

Mr.  STANTCN.  I  say  in  all  sincerity 
to  the  gentleman  -and  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  tak(  it  into  consideration  in 
voting  against  his  amendment — that  if 
you  have  a  laundry  list  of  desirable  ac- 
one  thing,  but  without 
that  it  is  unnecessary  language,  I  believe, 
and  I  ask  the  I^use  to  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER 
gentleman  yield!? 


Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 


Mr.  STANTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  listened  with  grave  in- 
terest to  the  recital  of  this  matter,  and 
I  wonder  whether  or  not  it  is  not  an  anti- 
trust proposal  and  whether  or  not  it  does 
not  f)oach  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
could  not  hear  all  of  the  language  be- 
cause of  the  noise  in  the  Chamber,  but 
I  did  hear  phrases  involving  anticom- 
petitive effects  and  anticompetition  and 
words  of  that  nature,  which  are  words 
that  we  find  in  all  of  the  verbiage  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  And  I  take  it  that  the 
provision  of  this  amendment  is  to  pre- 
vent undue  competition  and  to  prevent 
the  ravaging  by  holding  companies  of 
smaller  outfits. 

For  that  reason  I  do  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  defeated.  It  is  a  very 
intricate  amendment.  It  is  very  involved 
and  very  difficult  to  comprehend  as  one 
listens  for  the  first  time  to  its  language 
as  was  recited  here  on  the  floor.  It  is 
very  broad.  I  take  it  that  it  ties  almost 
completely  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  take  away  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  almost  all  of  its  dis- 
cretion and  would  really  negate  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Board.  So  it  really  is  an 
antitrust  proposal. 

I  wonder  whether  or  not  the  author 
would  be  willing  to  respond  to  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Of  course.  I  had  no 
intention  of  trespassing  upon  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee  which  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
<  Mr.  Celler  >  so  ably  chairs.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  these  amendments 
are  amendments  to  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act.  The  entire  matter  of  the 
antitrust  provisions  are  contained  in  sec- 
tion 11  of  that  act  which  are  not  affected 
by  this  amendment.  In  other  words,  the 
whole  matter  of  antitrust  is  clearly 
spelled  out  right  in  section  11  which 
provides  that  no  part  of  this  section 
should  be  interpreted  as  repealing  or 
affecting  any  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  strikes  me.  however, 
that  tliis  amendment  negates  that  allega- 
tion. We  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee are  now  engaged  in  an  inquiry, 
wide  and  deep,  concerning  companies 
and  concerning  acquisitions,  concerning 
large  entities,  not  only  concerning  banks, 
but  concerning  nonbanking  operations  as 
well.  We  have  embarked  upon  an  inquiry 
that  goes  into  what  is  known  as  so-called 
conglomerate  corporations,  and  so  forth. 
We  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  2 
months  on  that  score  and  we  are  in  the 
process  of  formulating  amendments  to 
the  antitrust  laws  that  would  involve  the 
very  anticompetitive  actions  that  are  em- 
braced within  this  amendment.  For  that 
reason  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  well  to 
pass  this  amendment  without  most  ma- 


ture reflection.  It  is  a  matter  that  I  think 
should  be  left  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
despite  the  fact  that  this  amendment  is 
to  a  bill  which  primarily  concerns  banks. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  in  its  juris- 
diction is  not  limited  to  nonbanks.  We 
cover,  in  common  parlance,  the  water- 
front. We  cover  banks  and  nonbanks, 
financial  operations  and  nonfinancial 
operations,  insurance  companies  and 
noninsurance  companies,  those  who  are 
in  a  fiduciary  capacity  to  their  stockhold- 
ers and  their  agents  and  those  who  are 
not. 

Again,  I  do  hope  for  those  reasons  that 
this  amendment  will  not  carry.  In  light 
of  this  amendment  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  author  thereof,  that  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  will  focus  particular 
attention  upon  bank  holding  companies 
and  their  operations  in  order  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  are  competitive, 
whether  they  violate  the  antitrust  laws 
and  are  a  detriment  to  the  weal  and  the 
welfare  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  be  sure  the  distinguished  chair- 
man understands  that  if  my  amendment 
is  defeated  there  will  still  be  language 
in  which  antitrust  is  involved,  only  the 
damage  or  the  danger  will  be  that  it  is 
too  vague. 

In  other  words,  if  the  amendment  is 
defeated  the  Board  is  still  directed  to 
determine  whether  the  acquisition  would 
produce  benefits  to  the  public  that  out- 
weigh possible  adverse  effects. 

The  legislative  history  would  indicate 
that  one  of  the  things  would  be  com- 
petition, whether  we  say  it  or  not.  But  I 
believe  it  is  more  restrictive  and  more  in 
keeping  with  the  policy  of  the  gentle- 
mans  committee  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  believe  you  are  setting 
up  another  entity  in  addition  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  get  after  these  and 
prosecute  those  who  may  be  setting  up 
monopolies 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr.  Moorhead,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Celler  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
merely  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  that  this  exists,  if  it  is  bad  it 
exists  under  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  and  my  amendment  would 
merely  clarify  and  give  congressional  di- 
rection to  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that 
the  gentleman  would,  if  he  would  read 
this  language,  find  that  it  actually  helps 
the  policy  that  both  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  I  would  follow,  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  gentleman  would  withdraw 
his  opposition. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  respectfully  have 
to  disagree  with  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhead)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision <  demanded  by  Mr.  Patman)  there 
were — ayes  31,  noes  28. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENT    OFFERRED    BY     MR.    ASHLEY 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashley:  Page 
12,  strike  Unes  18  through  21  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  „  i^i„» 

••(b)  SecUon  2(a)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
company  Act  of  1956  Is  amended  to  read 
y^j-  follows  * 

••  -SEC.  2.  (a)  (1)  Except  as  provided  In  P"*" 
eraoh  (5)  of  this  subsection,  "bank  holding 
for^pany"  means  any  company  that  has  con- 
trol over  any  bank  or  over  any  company  that 
is  or  becomes  a  bank  holding  company  by 
virtue  of  this  Act. 

'• '  ( 2 )  Any  given  person  has  control. 
•••(A)  over  any  company  which  Is  a  cor- 
poration If  the  person  directly  or  Indirectly 
or  acting  In  concert  with  one  or  more  other 
persons  or  through  one  or  more  subsidiaries 
has  power  to  vote  25  percent  or  more  of  any 
class  of  voting  securities  of  that  corporation. 
•••(B)  over  any  company  which  is  a  corpo- 
ration or  trust  If  the  person  controls  in  any 
manner  the  election  of  a  majority  of  Its  dl- 
rectors  or  trustees. 

■•  •(C)  over  any  company  If  the  Board  de- 
termines, after  notice  and  OPPO'^""'*^  ^?' 
hearing,  that  the  person  directly  or  ^dlrect- 
Ty  exercises  a  controlUng  Influence  over  the 
management  or  policies  of  that  company 

••  -(3)  For  the  purposes  of  any  proceeding 
under  paragraph  (2)  (C)  of  this  subsect^n 
there  is  a  presumption  that  any  person  who 
d^r^tly  and  indirectly  holds  with  power  to 
vol^less  than  5  percent  of  any  cla^  of  vot- 
ing securlUes  of  a  given  corporation  does 
not  have  control  of  that  corporation. 

•■•(4)  In  any  administrative  or  judicial 
proceeding  under  this  Act,  other  tt,an  a 
proceeding  »«der  P^'-^^^^^^i  < ^ )  ( C )  of  tWs 
subsection,  a  person  may  not  ^^  held  to  have 
had  control  of  any  given  corporation  at  any 
eiven  time  unless  that  person,  at  the  Ume 
Kestlon,  directly  and  indirectly  held  wl^ 
power  to  vote  5  percent  or  more  of  any  class 
^voting  securities  of  the  corporation  or 
had  already  been  found  to  hav«  control  In  a 
nrooeedine  under  paragraph  (2 )  (O ) . 
^^ (I)   NO  company  is  a  bank  holding  com- 

''^•"^(K^rownershlp  or  control  of  shares 
acquired  by  it  in  connection  with  its  under- 
wrmnV  of  securities  if  the  scares  are  held 
Tnly  for  such  period  of  time  ^s  '^n  P"'"" 
the  sale  thereof  on  a  reasonable  basis. 
'''"  ■'b)  its  control  of  voting  rights  of  shares 
acGulred  m  the  course  of  a  proxy  solicitation 
rf?he  company  was  formed  for  the  sole  pur- 
'i^e  ofTa?tic[pating  in  that  solicitat  on^ 

"•(C)  its  ownership  or  control  of  shares 
acquired  In  securing  or  coUecttng  a  debt  pre- 
viously contracted  in  good  falth^  unUl  two 
,.»or^  after  the  date  of  acoulsitlon. 
"'^':  nf  ^ts  o^ntrshlp  or  control  of  any 
State  chartered  bank  or  trust  company  which 
U^hon?  owned  by  thrift  institutions  and 
whfch  rLtricts  itself  to  the  acceptance  of 
denoslts  from  thrift  institutions,  depos Us 
fr^mg  out  of  the  corporate  business  of  its 

owneil,  and  deposits  of  P^^^^^^^^^^  f    the 

"•(E)   Its    ownership    or    control,    if    tne 

Board  by  regulation  or  order  so  provides  and 

futject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Board  may 

"""'•  arany  bank  organized  under  the  laws 
of  a  foreign  country  the  greater  P^t°f  whose 
business   is   conducted   outside   the   United 

'"(11)  any  bank  operated  within  the 
United  States  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  or  facilitating  transactions  in 
foreign  commerce 

if  the  Board  determines  that  the  resulting 
exemption  would  not  be  substantially  at 
variance  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
would  be  m  the  public  interest  by  directly 
or  indirectly  faciUtatlng  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  united  States. 


•••(6)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  any 
successor  to  a  bank  holding  company  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  bank  holding  company 
from  the  date  on  which  the  predecessor  com- 
pany became  a  bank  holding  company 
^  "(c)  section  4(c)  of  the  Bank  Hold  ng 
Company  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 

^'^"^n2)  shares  held  or  activities  conducted 
by  any  company  organized  under  the  laws  of 
a  foreign  country  the  greater  Part  of  whose 
business  is  conducted  outside  the  United 
States,  if  the  Board  by  regulation  or  order 
determines  that,  under  the  circumstances 
and  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  n  the 
regulation  or  order,  the  exemption  would  not 
be  substantially  at  variance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  would  be  in  the  public 
mterest  by  directly  or  indirectly  facilitating 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 


Mr  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  concerned  with  the  cri- 
teria for  determining  whether  or  not  a 
company  is  a  bank  holding  company  for 
purposes  of  the  1956  act.  a&  amended. 
The  bUl  before  us,  H.R.  6778,  defines  a 
bank  holding  company  as  any  company 
that  directly  or  indirectly  owns  or  con- 
trols 25  percent  or  more  of  the  voting 
shares  of  any  bank  or  company  that  be- 
comes a  bank  holding  company  or  con- 
trols the  majority  election  of  the  directors 
of  any  bank. 

Testimony  before  our  committee  indi- 
cated that  in  some  instances  companies 
might  seek  to  avoid  coverage  of  the  act 
by  keeping  their  stock  ownership  at  less 
than  25  percent.  My  amendment  simply 
modifies  H.R.  6778  by  providing  that  ac- 
tual control  of  any  bank,  even  at  less 
than  25  percent,  is  sufficient  to  require 
the  controlling  company  to  register  as  a 
bank  holding  company. 

The  determination  as  to  whether  there 
is  direct  or  indirect  control  of  the  man- 
agement or  policies  of  a  company  would 
rest  with  the  Federal  Reserve   Board, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing^ 
Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment 
makes  it  clear,  subject  to  action  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  that  no  foreign 
institution  wUl  be  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany by  virtue  of  its  ownership  or  control 
of  any  bank  the  greater  part  of  whose 
business  is  conducted  outside  the  United 
States.  The  criteria  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  would  apply  in  determin- 
ing exempt  status  are  such  that  exemp- 
tion would  not  be  substantially  at  vari- 
ance with  the  purposes  of  the  act  and 
would  be  in  the  public  interest  by  facili- 
tating   the    foreign    commerce    of    the 
United  States.  .    ^ 

In  addition  to  banks  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  a  foreign  coimtry,  my 
amendment    would    also    expressly    ex- 
empt American  institutions  which  are 
principaUy  engaged  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness outside  the  United  States  but  which 
conduct  activities  in  this  countrj'  that 
are  merely  incidental  to  their  foreign 
and  international  activities.  For  exam- 
ple, American  Express  Co.  operates  a 
wholly    owned    Connecticut    subsidiary 
that  is  primarily  engaged  in  the  bank- 
ing business  abroad  through  branches 
in  17  foreign  countries  and  that  is  legal- 
ly prohibitied  from  conducting  a  general 
commercial   banking   business   here    It 
does  however,  maintain  its  headquarters 
and 'operates  an  agency  office  in  New 
York  for  the  principal  purpose  of  serv- 


icing its  extraterritorial  activities.  My 
amendment  would  provide  that  the  in- 
cidental banking  activities  of  such  cor- 
porations conducted  in  this  coimtry 
would  not  make  them  holding  companies 
under  the  act. 

Mr  Chairman,  all  three  facets  of  this 
amendment  have  the  blessing  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  There  was  virtual  com- 
mittee unanimity  with  respect  to  each 
and  they  would  have  been  included  in 
the  bill  before  us  except  for  a  parlia- 
mentary situation  that  prevented 
amendments  being  offered. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  hope  that  this  amendment 
would  be  overwhelmingly  approved. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  distributed  copies  of  his 
amendment  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
willing  to  accept  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment on  this  side. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  touches  on  two  problems : 
First,  providing  an  adequate  definition 
of  control  for  purposes  of  regulating 
bank  holding  companies,  and  second, 
permitting  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
exempt  from  regulation  certain  com- 
panies largely  engaged  in  banking  and 
other  businesses  outside  the  United 
States. 

I  support  the  amendment  principally 
because  it  plugs  a  very  serious  loophole 
in  existing  law  not  dealt  with  in  the  bill 
before  us. 

Both  H.R.  6778.  as  originally  intro- 
duced, and  H.R.  9385,  the  administration 
bill,  which  was  endorsed  by  the  Treasury 
Department,    the    Justice    Department, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  would 
have  amended  existing  law  to  more  real- 
istically define  what  constitutes  control 
of  a  banking  corporation.  Present  law 
defines  control  as  existing  when  a  com- 
pany controls  25  percent  or  more  of  the 
stock  of  a  bank.  It  is  weU  known  that  any 
large  corporation  can  be  controlled  with 
substantially  less  than  25  percent  of  its 
stock.  This  fact  was  supported  in  testi- 
mony before  your  committee  on  H.R. 
6778  and  was  not  challenged  by  any  wit- 
ness, even  those  representing  the  bank- 
ing industry. 

The  amendments  to  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  found  that  con- 
trol existed  when  a  company  had  the 
power  to  direct  the  management  and 
policies  of  a  bank.  Unfortunately,  H.R. 
6778   as  amended  and  reported  by  your 
committee,  does  not  change  present  law 
and    thus,  would  permit  a  company  to 
control  any  number  of  banks  with  just 
under  25  percent  of  the  stock  of  each 
bank  and  stUl  remain  completely  unregu- 
lated as  to  its  nonbanking  activities.  FaU- 
ure  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  in  this  regard  could  have  serl- 
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ous  adverse  effects  in  effectively  admin- 
istering the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  . 

The  amenciment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMKItT     OITEaXD     BT     MR.     WYLIZ 

Mr.  WYL^E.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  fead  as  follows: 

Amendment'  offered  by  Mr.  Wtlie:  Page 
12,  lmmedlate^y  alter  line  21.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing :  I 

"(c)  Sectlo4  2(b)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  <)f  1956  Is  amended  (A)  by  in- 
serting -partn^hlp,"  Immediately  aft«r  'cor- 
poration,', (Bl  by  striking  '(I)",  and  (C) 
by  striking  ',  dr  (2)  any  partnership'." 

And  redesignate  the  succeeding  subsec- 
tions accordingly. 

b»OINT    or    ORDER 

Mr.  REEs!  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  a 
point  of  ord^r  against  the  amendment. 
The  CHAH^MAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  wijl  state  the  point  of  order. 
Mr.  REES.  !Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment is  out  ot  order  as  it  is  not  germane 
to  the-bill  now  before  us.  The  bill  before 
us  is  in  the  f  or^  of  one  committee  amend- 
ment. The  committee  amendment  deals 
with  section  ^(a)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Actl.  It  then  on  line  22  pro- 
ceeds to  jumplto  section  4(c)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Act.  "^e  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  goes  to  2(b) 
and  there  is  no  mention  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us  of  section  2(b)  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from   Ohio    (Mr.   Wylie)    desire   to   be 
heard  on  the  ipotnt  of  order? 
Mr.  WYL^  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  CHAIHJMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
be  heard.        j 

Mr.  WYLIeI  Mr.  Chairman,  the  prin- 
ciple is  well  established  that  in  passing 
on  the  germaneness  of  an  amendment, 
the  Chair  considers  the  relationship  of 
the  amendment  to  the  bill  as  modified 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  at  the 
time  the  amendment  is  offered,  and  not 
as  originally  referred  to  the  committee — 
Cannon's  Prodedure,  page  200. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  light  of  this  prin- 
ciple, the  att^tion  of  the  Chair  is  re- 
spectfully directed  to  the  present  status 
of  the  conunitl|e€  amendment,  which  im- 
der  the  rule  isi considered  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment.  The 
Committee  of  the  Whole  has  adopted, 
among  others.!  the  Ashley  amendment! 
which  completely  rewrites  the  definition 
of  "bank  holding  company"  in  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  legal  significance 
of  the  definitidn  of  "bank  holding  com- 
pany" dependslin  turn  on  the  definition 
of  "company."  It  is  equally  obvious  that  a 
change  in  the  definition  of  "company" 
will,  to  that  exllent,  modify  the  definition 
of  "bank  holding  company." 

My  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  amends 
the  definition  qf  "company"  so  as  to  in- 
clude partnerships.  I  think  it  is  clear,  Mr. 
Chairman,  thai  my  amendment  thereby 
modifies  the  definition  of  "bank  holding 
company"— ind^d.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  its  principal  purpose.  By  adopting  the 
Ashley  amendn^nt.  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  necessarily   made  in  order   any 


amendment  proposing  a  germane  modi- 
fication of  the  bill  as  so  amended,  in  ac- 
cord with  the  principle  which  I  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  my  remarks.  Since  my 
amendment  very  clearly  proposes  a  ger- 
mane modification  of  the  bill  as  now 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the 
point  of  order  should  be  overruled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  rise? 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Jtflchigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  seeking  to  make  the  same 
point  of  order,  and  I  would  like  to  be 
heard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  wUl 
be  heard. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  fact  that  a  point  of  order  was 
not  raised  with  respect  to  the  Ashley 
amendment  has  no  bearing  on  the  de- 
termination of  the  point  of  order  which 
is  presently  being  raised. 

Furthermore,  the  control  factor  which 
occurs  on  the  Ashley  amendment  by  this 
occurs  on  2(a>  rather  than  2(b),  where 
the  percentage  involved  is  in  a  different 
subsection  of  the  bill. 

Furthermore,  at  the  time  the  rule  was 
granted  on  this  bill  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  or  not  a  point  of 
order  would  be  waived  with  respect  to 
this  very  question.  The  point  of  order  was 
not  waived  by  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Holifield)  .  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule.  The  fact  that 
there  was  no  point  of  order  raised  to  the 
Ashley  amendment  allowed  the  Ashley 
amendment  to  be  considered  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  committee  and  that  changed 
the  tenor  of  the  bill  to  the  extent  that 
the  language  therein  be  changed,  and 
the  committee  amendment  now  under 
consideration  amends  sections  2(a)  and 
4(c)  of  the  act.  These  two  sections,  and 
the  amendment  proposed  to  them,  are 
unrelated.  The  committee  report  on  the 
pending  bill  discloses  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  does  two  things:  Sub- 
jects single  bank  holding  companies  to 
the  1956  act  and  changes  the  existing 
law  with  respect  to  what  particular  non- 
banking  activities  are  prohibited  to  them. 
It  is  a  well-established  principle  of  the 
germaneness  rule  that  where  a  bill 
amends  existing  law  in  two  or  more  lon- 
related  respects,  other  amendments  to 
that  law  may  be  germane. 

With  this  principle  and  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  before  him  in  mind,  the  Chair 
turns  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Section  2(a)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  defines  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  "bank  holding  company."  The  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  introduced  bUl  amends 
that  term  to  include  single  as  well  as 
multiple  bank  holding  companies. 

Section  2(b)  of  existing  law,  in  turn, 
defines  the  word  "company"  as  it  is  used 
in  the  term  "bank  holding  company" 
and  elsewhere  in  the  act.  It  is  clear  that 
under  existing  law,  the  word  "company" 
does  not  include  a  partnership.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  proposes  to  amend  section 
2(b)  of  the  act  to  redefine  the  word 
"company"  to  include  partnerships. 

Since  the  committee  amendment 
amends  two  provisions  of  existing  law 
and   opened   up   for   consideration   the 
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meaning  of  the  term  "bank  holding  com- 
pany." it  seems  to  the  Chair  that  words 
within  or  dependent  upon  that  term,  even 
if  defined  elsewhere  in  the  act,  are  also 
subject  to  interpretation  and  definition. 
The  Chair  holds  the  amendment  ger- 
mane and  overrules  the  point  of  order 
Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  my 
amendment  which  would  include  part- 
nerships in  the  definition  of  a  bank  hold- 
ing company.  I  think  we  would  be  naive 
to  assume  that  parties  interested  in  bank 
holding  company  conglomerates  will  not 
seize  on  this  exemption  to  continue  their 
activities.  In  fact,  this  device  is  already 
being  used  to  circiunvent  the  act  by  a 
series  of  partnerships  known  as  the  Par- 
sons Group.  This  loose  organization  of 
limited  partnership  already  controls  16 
banks    in    Michigan,    incidentally,    one 
bank  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Colorado,  and 
two  banks  in  Switzerland,  and  recently 
acquired  between  33  percent  and  42  per- 
cent of  the  outstanding  stock  of  the  Un- 
ion Commerce  Bank  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Parsons'  interests  include  such  non- 
banking  related  ventures  as  a  profes- 
sional ice  hockey  team. 

Partnerships,  especially  limited  part- 
nerships, when  properly  organized,  take 
on  many  of  the  aspects  of  the  corporate 
entity  such  as  some  insulation  from  per- 
sonal liability. 

Again,  the  administration  bill  recom- 
mended that  partnerships  be  included 
in  the  act's  definition  of  the  word  "com- 
pany." The  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  issued  a  statement  which 
they  said: 

In  view  of  the  recent  use  of  the  partner- 
ship form  to  bring  several  banks  In  Michi- 
gan and  one  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  common  control,  the  definition  of 
company  should  be  extended  to  cover  part- 
nerships. 

I  feel  that  if  we  do  not  include  part- 
nerships, we  have  invited  a  rush  to  the 
loophole  it  thus  left  and  that  we  would 
be  back  here  in  2  or  3  years  going 
through  this  same  exercise. 

I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment 
which  would  include  partnerships  in  the 
definition  of  a  bank  holding  company. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUI 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  endorse  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman. 

Both  H.R.  6778,  as  originally  intro- 
duced, and  H.R.  9385.  the  bill  supported 
by  the  administration,  remove  the  ex- 
emption in  present  law  for  banks  con- 
trolled by  partnerships.  H.R.  6778  as 
amended  and  reported  by  your  commit- 
tee, however,  leaves  totally  intact  this 
exemption. 

This  is  a  serious  loophole  in  the  law, 
particularly  since  limited  partnerships 
as  well  as  general  partnerships,  are  ex- 
empted from  regulation  by  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  The  limited  part- 
nership is  very  similar  to  the  corporate 
form.  By  continuing  to  exempt  all  part- 
nerships from  regulation  under  the  Bank 
Holding  Companv  Act,  another  ex- 
tremely serious  defect  in  the  coverage 
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of  the  law  exists  which  could  be  used  to 
completely  avoid  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  regulating  bank  holding  com- 
panies. One  large  chain  of  banks  al- 
ready exists  through  control  by  part- 
nerships. Under  the  version  of  H.R.  6778 
reported  by  your  committee,  partner- 
ships controlling  banks  could  engage  in 
any  nonbanking  activities  that  they 
wished,  along  with  operating  their  bank- 
ing businesses  in  complete  disregard  of 
the  purpose  of  the  act. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  letter  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  director 
of  banks.  The  gentleman  mentioned 
some  group  in  Michigan  had  gone  into 
Ohio.  According  to  this,  from  the  direc- 
tor of  banks,  it  seems  one-third  of  the 
States  in  the  Union  have  legislation  now 
against  partnerships  and  the  Ohio  Leg- 
islature was  considering  it  at  the  time. 
If  Ohio  adopts  such  a  measure,  then 
we  will  not  need  in  Ohio  this  measure. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Is  that  from  Mr.  Robert 
Edwards,  the  State  superintendent  of 
banks  ? 

Mr.  STANTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  He  said  he  favored  Fed- 
eral legislation,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  not  any  partnerehip  law  in 
Ohio  now — in  a  letter  to  me. 

Mr  STANTON.  The  point  I  am  ask- 
ing is,  if  we  pass  such  a  bill,  why  should 
the  Ohio  Legislature  act  on  this? 

Mr.  AVYLIE.  I  cannot  answer  that.  The 
point  I  am  making  is  that  in  the  defini- 
tion of  the  one-bank  holding  company, 
we  have  talked  about  one-bank  holding 
company  corporations,  but  we  have  left 
one  obvious  loophole  in  the  form  of  a 
partnership  arrangement,  it  seems  to  me. 
I  will  give  one  example  where  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  activities  which  would 
have  been  prevented  by  corporations  un- 
der the  law  as  we  are  now  amending  it 
would  be  permitted  by  a  partnership  and 
a  group  did  exactly  what  we  are  asking 
this  Congress  to  prohibit  under  this  one- 
bank  holding  company  legislation. 

Mr.  STANTON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  will  say  to  him  quickly 
that  he  spoke  about  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan group  in  Ohio.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  of  any  other  groups  in  the  United 
States  where  this  happens? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  No,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
is  important. 

Mr.  STANTON.  It  is  important.  If 
there  are  other  cases,  we  should  take 
care  of  it,  but  if  this  is  special  interest 
legislation,  the  States  of  Michigan  and 
Ohio  ought  to  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  It  would  apply  tmiformly 
to  aU  50  States,  of  course.  What  I  am 
saying  is  if  we  close  the  loophole  with 
respect  to  the  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies, then  what  is  to  prevent  these 
same  interests  from  forming  into  a  lim- 
ited partnership  or  a  general  partnership 
and  doing  the  same  thing? 

Nothing  in  the  present  law  would  pre- 
vent it.  I  refer  to  the  statement  from  Mr. 
William  McChesney  Martin  in  which  he 
said  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  by 
unanimous  vote  suggested  that  this  loop- 
hole should  be  closed. 


SUBSTITTJTS  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  REES 
FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR. 
WTLIE 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
REES  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Wtlie:  Section  2(b)  is  amended  (1)  by  In- 
serting "limited  partnership  in  which  the 
value  of  the  Interests  of  the  general  part- 
ners Is  less  than  25  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  Interests  of  all  the  partners,"  Immedi- 
ately after  "means  any  corporation,"  and  (2) 
by  inserting  "In  which  the  value  of  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  general  partners  Is  25  i)ercent  or 
more  of  the  value  of  the  Interests  of  all  the 
partners"  Immediately  after  "any  partner- 
ship." 


Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  this 
language  is  is  the  language  that  received 
preliminary  adoption  in  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  was  put  into 
what  we  call  the  Moorhead  bill.  Then  the 
Moorhead  bill  was  substituted  for  by  the 
bill  now  before  us. 

This  was  a  partial  agreement  to  take 
care  of  the  problems  of  a  partnership 
and  whether  they  should  be  deemed  a 
one-bank  holding  company. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
define  what  a  partnership  is.  What  this 
amendment  says  is  that  a  general  part- 
nership would  be  included  under  the 
definition  of  a  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany, but  a  limited  partnership  where 
the  general  partner— the  general  partner 
is  the  person  who  has  the  liability — has 
more  than  25  percent  would  be  exempted 
because  of  the  liabUity  factor  of  the  gen- 
eral partner. 

The  entire  situation  came  up  with  one 
banking  group  in  Michigan,  the  Parsons 
group,  which  in  its  expansion  went  out 
and  purchased  control  through  the  lim- 
ited partnership  arrangement  of  smaller 
banks  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  In  the 
process,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  their 
banking  operations,  they  developed  a 
very  progressive  and  a  vei-y  competitive 
banking  operation  and  they  were  able  to 
provide  better  service  for  the  people  in 
that  State. 

There  is  only  one  company  I  know 
now  that  uses  the  vehicle  of  a  limited 
partnership. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  operation  of 
this  group  that  has  been  considered  op- 
erating outside  the  framework  of  Federal 
banking  agency  regulations.  They  are  a 
series  of  banking  partnerships.  I  believe 
they  are  exercising  good  judgment  in  the 
development  of  their  banking  operations. 
It  is  wrong  for  this  House  to  outlaw  a 
function  of  banking  without  any  evidence 
of  wrongdoing. 

We  did  not  find  anything  in  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  say  that  this  type  of  proj- 
ect partnership  is  adverse  to  the  banking 
industry. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  to  clarify 
it,  so  that  the  partnership  exemption 
does  not  become  a  huge  loophole  one 
could  drive  a  truck  through.  I  believe  this 
substitute  amendment  tightens  the  loop- 
hole. This  is  why  I  offer  it. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Ohio.  ., 

Mr  STANTON.  I  realize  the  gentle- 
man has  gotten  into  a  very  technical 
field  which  many  Members  of  the  House 
cannot  follow,  with  respect  to  general 
partnerships  and  limited  partnerships, 
exceptions,  and  individuals,  and  so  forth. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  It  was  orig- 
inally discussed  in  the  committee,  and  I 
rise  in  support  of  it. 

Mr  REES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  his  amendment 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  Certainly  the  legislation 
we  have  before  us  is  not  aimed  at  individ- 
uals or  partnerships.  The  legislation  we 
have  before  us  is  to  control  the  operation 
of  holding  companies,  especially  those 
that  own  one  bank  rather  than  two  or 
more  banks,  to  which  the  1956  legislation 
appUed.  When  we  talk  about  partner- 
ships we  are  talking  about  individuals. 
Partnerships  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
the  technique  of  pyramiding  of  control. 
A  corporation  may  own  a  part  of  an- 
other corporation  which  in  turn  could 
own  part  of  another  corporation  until  it 
is  possible  for  the  same  single  corpora- 
tion at  the  top  of  the  pyramid  to  control 
vast  resources.  Partnerships  cannot  be 
pyramided.  They  consist  of  individuals. 
The    corporate    managers    control    the 
proxy  machinery  and  thereby  control  the 
corporation.  It  is  not  so  in  a  partnership. 
A  partnership  does  not  have  continuous 
life  or  continuity  of  interest.  A  partner- 
ship is  terminated  by  the  death  of  any  of 
its  members.  In  the  case  of  a  limited 
partnership,  any  general  partner  may 
dissolve  the  partnership  at  will. 

The  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
from    California    has    offered    basically 
recognizes  the  difference  between  a  gen- 
eral partnership  and  a  limited  partner- 
ship, as  defined  in  the  amendment.  To 
the  extent  that  a  partnership  reflects  all 
of  the  indicia  of  a  natural  person,  then 
that  partnership  should  have  all  of  the 
advantages  and  privileges  and  freedoms 
that  the  individual  has.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  here  would  want  to  pass  legisla- 
tion that  says  that  an  individual  may 
possess  or  own  assets  only  under  the  re- 
strictive language  of  the  present  law. 
And,  if  legislation  of  this  kind  it  is  not 
justified  for  an  individual,  then  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  justified  for  a  partnership,  be- 
cause a  partnership  is  merely  two  natural 
persons,  shaU  we  say,  functioning  as  a 
natural  entity.  As  such  it  does  not  have 
the  privileges,  prerogatives,  rights,  lim- 
ited liabiUty,  and  so  forth,  that  a  corpo- 
ration has.  Certainly,  if  anything  is  to  be 
done  in  the  partnership  area  as  far  as 
eliminating  the  partnership  exemption, 
it  should  be  done  under  the  language  sug- 
gested by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Rees). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  his  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rees)  would 
answer  a  questioii.  I  am  not  sure  I  un- 
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derstand  whafc  percentage  the  single 
partner,  a  general  partner,  would  own 
under  your  amendment. 

Mr.  REES.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
imder  this  amendment  a  general  partner 
would  have  to  own  over  25  percent  of 
that  limited  partnership. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  After  the  acquisi- 
tion of  other  a*sets  at  any  one  time? 

Mr.  REES.  At  any  one  time  in  that 
specific  partnership.  We  are  talking 
about  a  series  of  partnerships.  Each  ac- 
quisition is  a  new  limited  partnership. 

Air.  BLACKBURN.  But  you  would  have 
to  maintain  ati  least  one  general  partner 
to  own  at  least!25  percent  of  the  partner- 
ship? 

Mr.  REES.  "^s. 

Mr.  BLAC^URN.  Would  this  have 
the  effect  of  k^ping  one  individual  from 
being  able  to  let  too  large  an  aggrega- 
tion of  investipents  in  banks  and  other 
activities?       J 

Mr.  REES.  i  think  this  would  limit  it. 
It  would  effectively  limit  the  general 
partner  as  to  now  matw  banks  he  might 
go  into.  I  "^ 

'_Mr.  BLACKBURN.  The  reason  I  ask 
the  question  is  because  I.  frankly,  sup- 
port the  ameiidment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  ( Mr. 
Wylie  ) ,  and  to  the  extent  that  your 
amendment  niight  help  facilitate  the 
passage  of  the  Wylie  amendment,  I  would 
want  to  accept  it.  However,  I  want  to  be 
sure  I  understiind  it. 

In  other  words,  under  your  amend- 
ment you  are  assuming  that  no  indi- 
vidual is  going  to  have  so  much  money 
that  he  could  control  the  destiny  of  our 
economy  by  bv^ying  up  too  many  bank- 
ing activities? 

Mr.  REES.  Ptrst,  a  person  would  not 
have  the  assets  to  go  in  and  buy  a  series 
of  large  banks  )r  even  a  very  large  series 
of  small  banks. 

Second,  as  a  general  partner,  he  Is 
personally  liable  to  a  greater  extent  than 
an  individual,  for  example,  who  is  a 
stockholder  in  £,  one-bank  holding  corpo- 
ration. He  is  personally  liable  as  a  gen- 
eral partner  of  jthe  misdeeds  of  the  bank. 
There  is  even  m  ore  incentive  placed  upon 
this  general  partner  to  make  sure  that 
that  bank  is  run  in  a  proper  manner. 

Mr.  BLACK!  lURN.  Let  me  say  that  I 
do  support  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
However,  I  do  fconfess  that  I  do  so  with 
some  reservation  but  because  of  the  fact 
that  a  single  ir  dividual  may  have  a  re- 
sponsibility of  25  percent  possible  per- 
sonal loss  may  give  me  some  comfort. 
At  the  same  tirie  overly  ambitious  indi- 
viduals would  not  mind  over  extending 
themselves.  I  hope  the  gentleman  has 
given  this  some  thought  prior  to  the 
off e ling  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  REES.  All  of  these  acquisitions 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  Federal 
agencies. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  The  Federeal  Re- 
serve Board? 

Mr.  REES.  Tliese  acquisitions  and  the 
leverage  the  purchase  would  exercise 
would  come  uqder  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Federal  Reserve!  Board. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


Would  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Rees  1  respond  to  another  question? 
Mr.  REES.  Yes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Would  your  amendment 
allow  a  general  partnership  to  organize 
a  conglomerate,  for  instance,  through  a 
one-bank  operation  and  be  excluded  from 
the  provisions  of  the  One  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act? 

Mr.  REES.  I  do  not  see  that  effect.  Here 
it  is  determined  that  if  they  own  over 
25  percent  as  a  general  partner,  I  do  not 
see  that  operating  as  a  huge  conglom- 
erate. I  understand  the  gentleman  has 
several  other  assets  not  related  to  bank- 
ing, but  a  hockey  team  for  example. 
However,  it  would  be  very  diflflcult  to 
build  this  into  a  huge  conglomerate  be- 
cause the  general  partner  does  not  have 
the  protection  that  a  corporation  or  say 
a  corporate  stockholder  would  have.  As  a 
general  partner  he  is  personally  liable  as 
that  general  partner. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  understand  that  a  gen- 
eral partner  is  personally  liable,  but  that 
has  not  been  the  fact  which  has  pre- 
vented some  individuals  from  engaging 
in  financial  enterprises,  later  causing 
them  to  go  into  bankruptcy  or  causing 
other  persons  to  go  into  bankruptcy  with 
them. 

The  point  I  am  making  here  is  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  we  do  not  provide  another 
possibility  for  wealthy  people  to  go  into 
the  conglomerate  business  so  to  speak, 
thiough  a  partnership  and  from  a  bank 
manufacture  their  own  money  for  other 
activities  beyond  their  banking  business, 
and  again  allow  for  banking  conglom- 
erates to  form  imder  a  general  partner- 
ship. 

The  gentleman  from  California  does 
not  believe  that  that  would  happen?  The 
gentleman  feels  that  his  amendment  is 
such  that  that  type  of  operation  would 
be  prevented? 

Mr.  REES.  I  do  not  foresee  it.  One  of 
the  reasons  we  put  the  percentage  of 
ownership  of  the  general  partner  up  to 
25  percent  is  because  that  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial amount  of  ownership.  There  is 
also,  again,  as  I  mentioned  before  a  lia- 
bility of  the  general  partnership.  I  think 
if  they  were  going  into  a  larger  con- 
glomerate there  would  be  other  ways  to 
do  it. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  we 
have  the  regulations  of  three  different 
Federal  agencies  and  I  think  they  would 
look  into  the  original  piu-chase  of  the 
bank  and  also  what  the  practices  of  the 
bank  might  be  with  relationship  to  other 
subsidiaries. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  suggest  this:  that  when 
the  gentleman  asks  the  question  whether 
or  not  this  will  stop  a  wealthy  person 
from  doing  this,  that  or  another  thing, 
that  we  are  going  into  the  ridiculous.  Any 
wealthy  person  can  do  that,  he  does  not 
have  to  go  through  a  partnership,  a 
wealthy  person  can  acquire  any  kind  of 
property  that  is  big  enough  to  become  a 
conglomerate,  and  this  bill  will  not  touch 
him  at  all;  there  is  no  legislation  that 
will  touch  him,  because  by  legislation  we 
still  belong  to  a  system  where  a  natural 


p>erson  can  acquire  pretty  much  what  he 
wants  to,  and  what  activities  he  wants  to, 
so  long  as  he  does  not  violate  the  anti- 
trust, anticompetitive  or  restraint  of 
trade  laws. 

I  do  not  believe  this  House  wants  to 
get  to  the  point  where  it  is  saying  to  each 
individual  we  are  going  to  determine  in 
what  you  may  invest  your  money,  and  if 
you  have  25  percent  of  your  money  in  a 
bank,  or  you  have  a  25-percent  owner- 
ship of  a  bank,  you  therefore  cannot  get 
into  activities  that  are  not  congeneric 
or  that  are  not  bank-related,  and  that 
you  cannot  invest  in  a  manufacturing 
company,  or  anything  else. 

If  we  continue  this  present  process  on 
the  floor  that  we  are  today  we  are  going 
to  make  a  complete  jiunble  of  what  has 
been  a  fairly  legitimate  and  approved 
system  for  generations. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  My  amendment  does  not 
do  what  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
suggests  it  will;  it  does  not  apply  to 
individuals  in  any  respect,  it  applies  only 
to  a  partnership,  and  it  would  especially 
apply,  I  would  suggest,  in  the  case  of  a 
limited  p>artnership.  but  for  practical 
purposes  there  are  ways  by  which  an 
individual  can  be  insulated  from  personal 
liability  through  a  partnership.  I  believe 
that  the  partnership  amendment  which  I 
have  offered  should  be  adopted  for  this 
reason. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  certain 
wealthy  individuals  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  invest  in  whatever  they  want  to 
invest,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  should 
be  allowed  to  form  into  a  partnership  or 
limited  partnership,  which  in  many  re- 
spects can  have  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  a  corix)ration,  and  for  practical 
purposes  be  insulated  from  personal  lia- 
bility. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Michi- 
gan, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Wylie  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. ) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  would  therefore  suggest 
that  since  we  did  not  hear  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Rees)  in  committee,  or  hear 
the  argiunents  in  favor  of  it.  and  because 
it  is  a  very  complicated  amendment,  that 
I  would  have  to  oppose  it  and  suggest 
that  my  amendment  be  adopted,  because 
it  is  a  simple  amendment,  it  merely 
brings  the  word  "partnership"  into  the 
definition  of  the  bank  holding  company 
law,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what 
the  bank  holding  compxany  law  means. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  much  to  the 
contrary,  the  gentleman's  amendment 
removes  partnership  as  an  exception 
from  the  bank  holding  company  defini- 
tion. And  if  the  gentleman  woi^ld  tell  me 
if  his  amendment  is  adopted  who  is 
exempted  from  the  coverage  of  the  bank 
holding  company  legislation  other  than 
the  natural  person.  I  would  love  to  hear 
it,  because  by  eliminating  the  partner- 
ship exemption  this  does  cover  every- 
body, not  two  natural  persons  who  have 
decided  to  function  as  a  partnership. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  what  I  intend. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
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gentleman  from  CaUfornia  (Mr.  Rks) 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  . 
The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan) .  there  were  —ayes  34,  noes  25. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     MOORHEAD 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moorhead: 
Paee  14.  after  line  23,  add  the  following: 

"(d)  Section  11(b)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  is  amended  (1)  by 
changing  "this  Acf  the  first  two  t'meB  1* 
appears  therein  to  read  'section  3  ,  (2)  by 
inserting,  in  the  second  sentence  thereof, 
•approved  under  section  3'  immediately  be- 
fore 'shall  be  commenced',  and  (3)  by  in- 
serting, in  the  last  sentence  thereof,  ap- 
proved under  section  3'  immediately  before 
•in  compliance  with  this  Act'. 

"(e)  Section  11(c)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  chang- 
ing 'pursuant  to'  to  read  'under  section  3 

°  "(t)  Section  2  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

'"(1)  The  term  'person'  includes  natural 
persons,  companies,  and  all  other  entitles 
cognizable  as  legal  personalities. 

"•(1)  The  term  'thrift  institution'  means 
(1)  a  domestic  building  and  loan  or  savlngp 
and  loan  association,  (2)  a  cooperative  bajik 
without  capital  stock  organized  and  operated 
for  mutual  purposes  and  without  profit^  o^ 
(3)  a  mutual  savings  bank  not  having  capital 
stock  represented  by  shares." 

"(g)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 'In  any  proceeding  for  the  Issuance  of 
a  regulation  or  order  under  section  4,  the 
Board  shall  invite  the  views  of  the  Attorney 
General  as  to  the  competitive  factors  in- 
volved, and  the  views  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  as  to  all  factors  speclfl- 
caUy  made  relevant  in  section  4  to  the  pro- 
ceeding in  question.'  " 

Mr  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  the  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  and  that  it  be  pnnted  m 
the  RECORD  and  be  subject  to  amendment, 
of  coiurse. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman)? 

parliamentary   inquiry 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it.  ,      ^. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  determine  the  con- 
sumption of  time  on  debate  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  afternoon,  may  I  ask  whether 
or  not  it  is  in  order  for  a  Member  to  speak 
more  than  once  on  the  same  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Not  on  the  same 
amendment.  A  Member  has  a  right  to 
support  the  amendment  or  to  oppose  an 
amendment.  Later  on,  if  the  Chair  un- 
derstands the  rules.  Members  have  the 


right  to  strike  out  the  necessary  nimiber 
of  words. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenum  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman)  ? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  this  amendment 
be  explained,  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
who  placed  the  request? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  sure  the  amend- 
ment will  be  explained  by  the  author, 
and  satisfactorily  explained.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  fully  read  if  the  gentle- 
man wants  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do  not  object  to  it  be- 
ing printed  and  considered  as  read  pro- 
vided that  we  do  not  start  limiting  the 
time  and  provided  there  is  adequate  ex- 
planation. But  as  I  served  notice  the 
other  day,  I  shall  not  grant  imanimous 
consent  for  acceptance  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  incorporation  into  the  bill 
of  amendments  without  explanation. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   MOORHEAD.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

This  is  a  technical  amendment  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  Justice  Department  was  con- 
cerned over  the  possible  uncertainty 
of  the  applicability  of  the  special  anti- 
trust procedure  in  section  11(b)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  to  bank 
holding  company  acquisition  of  non- 
banking  organizations  vmder  section  4, 
as  well  as  to  bank  acquisitions  under 
^pction  3 

This  amendment  makes  It  crystal  clear 
that  the  Congress  intended  the  special 
antitrust  procedure  of  section  11(b)  to  be 
limited  only  to  section  3  bank  acquisi- 
tions. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CELLER.  As  I  understsmd.  the  sit- 
uation is  as  follows:  An  antitrust  action 
must  be  brought  within  30  days  against 
an  acquisition,  merger,  or  consolidation 
transaction  whereby  a  holding  company 
is  involved,  and  the  acquisition  concerns 
a  bank.  But  where  the  acquisition  does 
not  concern  a  bank,  then  there  is  no 
limitation  and  that  antitrust  action  can 
be  brought  at  any  time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment.  Without  this  amend- 
ment, the  situation  would  not  be  clear. 
With  this  amendment,  the  law  would  be 
as  the  chairman  has  stated. 

Mr  CJELLER.  The  amendment,  there- 
fore only  seeks  to  clarify  the  language, 
and' if  that  is  the  language,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  correct,  there  should  be  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  support. 

In  its  letter  to  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  requesting  this  amendment 


the  Justice  Department  pointed  out  that 
if  the  amendment  were  not  adopted  "the 
issue  would  probably  have  to  be  resolved 
by  litigation."  In  its  letter  the  Justice 
Department  further  said: 

Moreover,  the  Department  of  Justice  op- 
poses any  legislation  which  does  not  make  the 
point  clear,  since  the  thirty-day  rule  would 
impose  a  substantial  burden  on  enforcement 
efforts  when  applied  to  a  \'arlety  of  complex, 
conglomerate  types  of  transactions.  In  addi- 
tion, it  mav  well  be  that  the  banking  com- 
munity would  not  be  overly  anxious  to  have 
the  automatic  stay  provision  applied  to  every 
type  of  bank  holding  company  acquisition. 


Mr.  (Chairman,  for  the  foregoing  rea- 
sons this  technical  amendment  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very 
important  that  the  appUcation  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  bank  holding  compa- 
nies be  as  clearly  understood  as  possible, 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public 
interest  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
banking  industry  itself. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  endorse  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  to  section  11  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  which 
makes  clear  the  application  of  section  11 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  as  it 
pertains  to  section  3,  bank  acquisitions  of 
bank  holding  companies.  This  amend- 
ment has  been  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  its  original  bill,  H.R. 
9385.  It  was  not  included  in  the  bill  as 
amended  and  reported  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

Because  of  this  fact,  on  September  25, 
1969,  the  administration's  outstanding 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Antitrust, 
Mr.  Richard  W.  McLaren,  wrote  to  both 
Mr.  WiDNALL,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  to  myself,  urging  that  an 
amendment  clarifying  the  application  of 
section  11  to  sections  3  and  4  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  be  sought  on  the 
House  floor. 

The  feeling  is  that  section  11.  with  its 
30-day  limitation  on  antitrust  action  by 
the  Justice  Department  was  intended 
only  to  apply  to  section  3,  bank  acquisi- 
tion cases,  and  not  to  section  4,  nonbank 
acquisition  cases.  That.  I  am  sure,  was 
the  intention  of  Congress. 

It  is  the  fear  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, however,  while  the  courts  would  so 
find  eventually,  in  the  meantime  long 
drawn  out  litigation  would  be  necessary 
to  establish  this  fact.  It  would  be  far 
simpler  to  amend  the  bill  now  to  make 
this  point  clear.  I  know  of  no  one  who 
objects  to  the  substance  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  also  like  to  submit  for  the  Rec- 
ord a  copy  of  Assistant  Attorney  Genera] 
McLaren's  letter  to  me  on  this  point: 
Department  op  Justice. 
Washington.  DC.  September  25. 1969. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  you 
and  to  Representative  Wldnall  to  express  our 
concern    about    one,    somewhat    technical. 
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aspect  of  the  proposed  bank  holding  com- 
pany leglslatloti  (amended  H.R.  6778  aa 
amended  and  reported ) .  This  concerns  pos- 
sible uncertainty  aa  to  the  applicability  of 
the  special  antjltrust  procedure  in  Section 
U  ( b )  of  the  B^nk  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956  (12  n.SC4  1849(bl)  to  bank  holding 
company  acqul^tlonB  of  non-banking  in- 
stitutions, as  contemplated  under  H.R.  6778 
as  amended  andjreported. 

Section  ll(b)i  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  19^6  (as  amended  in  1966  by 
Public  Law  89445S)  provides  for  a  special 
procedure  applicable  to  "a  proposed  acquisi- 
tion, merger,  o^  consolidation  transaction" 
approved  by  th^  Board  under  the  Act.  Spe- 
clflcally,  it  requires  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  bring  ani  antitrust  suit  within  thirty 
days  and  gives  the  Department  a  statutory 
stay  pending  th^  end  of  litigation.  Thla  pro- 
vision, copied  fi^om  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of 
1966  (Public  La*  89-356) ,  is  clearly  intended 
to  apply  only  to  iacqulsitiona  Involving  banks 
and  arose  out  df  Congressional  distaste  for 
divestiture  in  bknk  merger  situations. 

Once  the  Bai^k  Holding  Company  Act  is 
expanded  to  pertnit  bank  holding  companies 
to  acquire  nonbjnklng  businesses,  it  becomeb 
necessary  to  clarify  section  11(b)  to  make 
clear  that  "a  prt^posed  acquisition,  merger  or 
consolidation  transaction"  includes  only 
taansaoUons  involving  bank  holding  com- 
pany acqulsltioii  of  a  bank.  This  was  what 
was  Intended  in  jthe  amended  section  11  pro- 
vided for  In  H.a  9385.  This  Intent  was  car- 
ried out  in  defining  the  term  "bank  acquisi- 
tion". Speclflcally,  section  2(8)  of  the  bill 
amends  section  :  1  of  the  Act  as  follows: 

(a)  By  amend: ng  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  to  r;ad  as  follows;  "The  Board 
shall  immediately  notify  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  any  approval  by  it  pursuant  to  this 
Act  of  a  proposed  acquisition,  merger,  con- 
solidation, or  otiier  transaction  by  which  a 
bank  holding  <  ompany  acquires  a  bank 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  a  'bank  acquisi- 
tion"), and  such  a  bank  acquisition  may 
not  be  consumiiated  before  the  thirtieth 
calendar  day  after  the  date  of  approval  by 
the  Board", 

(b)  By  furthe-  amending  subsection  (b) 
by  striking  the  words  "acquisition,  merger, 
or  consolidation  transaction"  at  each  place 
they  appear  in  ;he  second  and  succeeding 
sentences,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "bank  acquisition". 

(c)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "(g)  The  appropriate  banking 
agency  shall  notify  the  Attorney  General  of 
any  application  lecelved  by  it  under  section 
4(c)  (8)   of  this  .^  ct." 

Failure  to  include  some  such  provision 
could  lead  to  cor  siderable  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  the  spei:lal  antitrust  procedure  of 
section  11  would  t)e  applicable  to  non-bank 
acquisitions,  and  the  issue  probably  would 
have  to  be  resolved  by  litigation.  Moreover. 
the  Department  c  f  Justice  opposes  any  legis- 
lation which  doeii  not  make  the  point  clear, 
since  the  thirty- day  rule  would  Impose  a 
substantial  burd  m  on  enforcement  efforts 
when  applied  to  a  variety  of  complex,  con- 
glomerate types  cf  transactions.  In  addition. 
It  may  well  be  th  at  the  banking  conmiunity 
would  not  be  o' erly  anxious  to  have  the 
automatic  stay  provision  applied  to  every 
type  of  banking  hdlding  company  acquisition. 

We,  of  course,  have  a  number  of  more 
general  reservatlcns  about  the  approach  of 
H.R.  6778,  as  an^ended  and  reported,  with 
respect  to  standards  for  non-bank  acquisi- 
tions and  other  matters.  We  would  prefer  the 
more  specific  type  s  of  standards  contained  In 
H.R.  9835.  and  supported  In  my  testimony 
of  April  17.  1969. 

Sincerely  yiurs. 

1  ItcHAao  W.  McLaren, 
Assistant    Attorney    General,    Antitrust 
Division. 

The  CHAIRNlAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendmenq  offered  by  the  gentle- 


man   from    Pennsylvania    (Mr.    Moor- 
head). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OrFERXD     BT     MR.     BENNETT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bennett:  Page 
14,  line  23,  after  the  period  Insert:  "the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (11)  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  permit  one  b&nk  holding  company 
with  bank  assets  of  more  than  830,000,000  and 
non-bank  assets  of  more  than  $10,000,000  to 
avoid  the  provisions  of  this  Act  because  of 
its  having  engaged  in  the  business  activities 
referred  to  therein  prior  to  May  9  of  1956." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is  substantially  the  same 
amendment  I  offered  before,  but  we  had 
only  a  minute  to  debate  it.  I  understand 
it  is  uot  controversial.  All  it  does  is  to 
say  that  a  concern  cannot  go  into  a  really 
large  concern  and  escape  the  provisions 
of  the  law.  My  amendment  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  standard  which  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
on  his  amendment.  This  does  strengthen 
what  the  committee  earlier  did.  We  have 
now  restricted  the  grant  to  those  in  ex- 
istence in  1956.  We  think  all  or  prac- 
tically all  of  those  are  small  systems,  but 
the  gentleman's  amendment  makes  it 
certain  that  they  have  to  be.  I  hope  it 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  know  of  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Does  this  mean  that  the 
grandfather  clause  is  changed  in  toto? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  As  I  understand,  there 
are  very  few,  if  any,  concerns  now  that 
would  be  under  this,  but  it  does  affect  the 
grandfather  clause.  It  is  the  type  of 
grandfather  clause  that  was  suggested 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  In  other  words,  it  goes  to  the 
merits  of  the  question  whether  you  are 

going  to  have  very  large  concerns 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  does  not  change  the 

date?  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Oh,  no,  it  does  not 
change  the  date:  no,  sir. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  amendment  points  up  the  problem 
we  created  by  an  earlier  amendment 
which  rolls  back  the  grandfather  clause 
to  1956. 

Until  last  year  there  were  no  large 
companies  having  one-bank  holding 
companies.  The  vast  movement  leally 
began  in  the  latter  half  of  1968.  The  com- 
mittee in  rolling  back  the  grandfather 
clause  to  1956,  going  back  prior  to  the 
passage  of  two  major  bills  through  the 
Congress,  and  the  full  assurance  to  every 
corporation  operating  under  color  of  law 
that  they  cculd  continue  to  perate  un- 


der color  of  law,  has  now  decided  to  retro- 
actively penalize  those  corporations.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  tried  to  ex- 
empt the  small  ones.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  his  effort  to  exempt  the  small 
ones 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  is  no  effort  to 
exempt  anybody.  This  is  not  an  exemp- 
tion. This  is  a  further  strengthening  of 
the  law.  The  amendment  provides  that  a 
company  cannot  be  big  and  get  out  from 
under  this  law.  It  does  not  exempt  any 
small  corporation  at  all. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thought  the  smaller 
corporations  were  not  included. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No,  this  tightens  the 
law.  This  makes  it  diflQcult  to  escape  the 
law. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Will  the  gentleman  re- 
explain  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  will  read  it  again.  It 
states  that — 

Page  14,  line  23,  after  the  period  Insert: 
The  provisions  of  paragraph  (11)  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  permit  one  bank  holding 
companies  with  bank  assets  of  more  than 
$30,000,000  and  non-bank  assets  of  more 
than  $10,000,000  to  avoid  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  because  of  its  having  engaged  in  the 
business  activities  referred  to  therein  prior 
to  May  9  of  1956. 

So  it  clearly  strengthens  the  law.  It 
does  not  in  any  way  exempt  them. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man now.  The  previous  amendment  ex- 
empted those  under  $30  million. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  previous  amend- 
ment I  offered  also  made  the  law  more 
restrictive  and  gave  a  lesser  opportunity 
for  people  to  escape  the  provisions  of  this 
law.  just  as  this  does.  The  amendments 
were  both  in  the  same  direction.  They 
were  in  no  way  contrary.  It  is  a  different 
sentence,  but  the  thrust  of  both  amend- 
ments is  identical. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  BENNETT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bennftt:  Add 
the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end: 

"(d)  So  much  of  section  4(c)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  as  precedes 
the  numbered  paragraphs  thereof  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  'shall  not  apply  to  any  bank 
holding  company  which  is  a  labor,  agricul- 
tural, or  horticultural  organization  and 
which  is  exempt  from  taxation  under  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  and  such  prohibitions'  and  (2)  by 
striking  'other'." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  provision  which  the  House  Banking 
Committee  approved  in  1955,  and  it  was 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1956,  and  it  was  acted  on  again 
favorably  by  the  House  by  a  record  vote 
in  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  practically 
no  people  in  this  category.  It  is  a  very 
small  coverage.  But  there  just  is  not  any 
conscientious  reason  to  allow  a  labor 
union  or  an   agricultural  organization 
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or  horticultural  organization  to  escape 
the  provisions  of  this  law.  It  is  just 
horrendous  that  anybody  would  think 
there  is  any  logical  sense  in  exempting 
these  organizations. 

My  understanding  is  the  agricultural 
organizations  were  all  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  I  never  favored  their  not 
being  covered  by  this  law  and  escaping 
the  provisions  of  this  law.  I  think  they 
are  all  dead  at  the  present  time.  I  think 
it  was  the  ConsoUdated  Naval  Stores  for 
which  this  original  provision  was  writ- 
ten. I  do  not  want  this  loophole  to  be 
available  for  anybody  else  to  come  in 
under.  This  amendment  is  staxply  some- 
thing the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  favorably  on  in  1955  and  again 
in  1965.  _,.. 

As  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  opposition 
to  it  I  never  received  a  letter  in  opposi- 
tion to  my  position  on  this.  I  think  it 
would  be  good  to  clean  up  the  bill  by 
getting  rid  of  this  section  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
(Mr  FARBSTEIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
trend  toward  conglomerate  mergers  and 
bigness  in  the  economic  sector  is  a  dan- 
gerous trend  which  puts  vast  economic 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few;  and  puts 
these  power  holders  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  traditional  restraints  exercised  by 
economic  competition  and  governmental 
fiscal  policy.  The  small  business  is  put  at 
a  severe  disadvantage  and  traditional 
governmental  methods  of  reducing  in- 
flation are  severely  crippled.  This  trend 
is  one  of  the  reasons  the  Government  is 
finding  it  difficult  to  put  a  halt  to  spiral- 
ing  inflation. 

The  proliferation  of  one-bank  holding 
companies  that  include  many  of  the 
largest  banks  in  the  Nation  has  been  one 
of  the  major  manifestations  of  this 
phenomena  over  the  last  few  years. 

As  the  House  Banking  Committee  has 
reported  the  number  of  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  grew  from  117  in  1955  to 
550  in  1967  and  climbed  to  691  by  the 
end  of  1968.  Over  the  18-month  period 
from  the  beginning  of  1968  through  June 
1969  some  112  banks  have  formed  or  an- 
nounced one-bank  holding  compj»nies. 

And  the  number  and  variety  of  busi- 
nesses in  which  these  holding  companies 
are  engaged  boggle  the  imagination. 
They  include  such  diverse  activities  as 
insurance,  radio  and  television  broad- 
casting, management  consulting,  ranch- 
ing, department  store  operations,  lawn 
mower  manufacture,  pizza  parlor  leas- 
ing steel  erection  and  sales,  home  con- 
struction, cable  television,  title  insur- 
ance, and  mortgage  flnancing.  I  could  go 
on  and  on.  And  it  is  these  functions  that 
can  be  carried  on  by  a  bank  affiliate 
without  regulation  by  the  Federal  (Gov- 
ernment, as  a  result  of  what  is  clearly  a 
loophole  in  the  1956  Bank  Holdmg  Com- 
pany Act.  Under  that  act  a  holding  com- 
pany was  exempt  as  long  as  it  owned 
only  one  bank.  Th-s  loophole  has  been 
Increasingly  used  by  baiiks  that  wanted 
to  diversify  into  nonbanklng  fields. 


Until  the  last  few  years,  this  loop- 
hole was  of  no  practical  significance. 
One-bank  holding  companies  till  then 
were  used  mainly  by  smaller  rural  or 
smalltown  banks  to  provide  better  fi- 
nancial management  for  businesses  es- 
sential to  a  local  community,  such  as  an 
insurance  agency  or  a  lumber  yard.  But 
now    when  the  list  of  banks  becoming 
part    of    one-bank    holding    companies 
reads  like  a  blue  book  of  the  top  banks 
of  the  country,  we  face  a  completely  dif- 
ferent situation,  one  which,  we  must  all 
agree,  poses  a  serious  threat  to  our  econ- 
omy, and  most  particularly  to  the  small 
businesses  of  the  Nation.  With  its  bank 
competitor  enjoying  the  backing  of  mul- 
timllUon  deposits,  and  financial  sagacity, 
how  can  a  small  travel  agency  compete? 
What  excuse  is  there  for  a  bank  to  be 
affiliated  with  an  insurance  agency?  Who 
can  believe  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  country  to  have  a  bank  operate 
a  mutual  fund? 

The  action  of  the  Congress  in  consid- 
ering H.R.  6778  is  therefore  heartening. 
It  will  provide  for  placing  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  under  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  It  will  prohibit  nonbank- 
lng activities  of  companies  that  are  not 
"functionally  related"  to  banking. 

There  are,  however,  serious  weaknesses 
in  the  bill  which  cause  me  grave  con- 
cern. First  and  foremost  is  the  grand- 
father clause  that  permits  all  acquisi- 
tions made  by  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies prior   to  February   17,    1969,   to 
stand    This  is  an  entirely  imwarranted 
provision.  Although  February  17  of  this 
year  was  the  date  on  which  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  Mr.  Patman,  in- 
troduced the  original  version  of  H.R. 
6778,  it  had  long  been  common  knowl- 
edge in  the  banking  fraternity  that  leg- 
islation to  deal  with  one-bank  holding 
companies,  would  surely  be  forthcoming. 
Hundreds  of   major  one-bank   holding 
companies  were  formed  in  the  period 
from  January  1,  1965,  through  Febru- 
ary 17,  1969,  that  warrant  close  regula- 
tion and  supervision.  By  adopting  this 
earlier  date,  the  few  himdred  small  tra- 
ditional   one-bank    holding    companies 
would  be  protected  while  all  the  major 
one-bank  holding  companies  that  have 
occurred  in  the  last  4  to  5  years  would 
be  brought  under  the  regulation  of  the 
Bank     Holding     Company     Act.     This 
amendment  is  urgently  needed. 

It  is  also  important  to  strengthen  the 
definition  of  what  is  to  constitute  con- 
trol under  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  Present  law  defines  control  as  exist- 
ing when  a  company  controls  25  percent 
or  more  of  the  stock  of  a  bank.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  control  of  a 
major   corporation,   including   a  major 
bank,  can  be  exercised  with  far  less  than 
a  quarter  of  the  stock  in  one's  hand.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  tighten  this  to 
include  a  provision  that  would  find  con- 
trol to  exist  when  a  company  has  the 
power  to  direct  the  management  and 
poUcies  of  a  bank.  This  would  be  more 
direct,  honest,  and  forthright.  Third,  the 
exemption  for  banks  controlled  by  part- 
nerships, both  limited  partnerships  and 
general   partnerships,   from   the   Bank 


Holding     Company     Act     should     be 

r6inovc(i 

And  finally  the  test  of  the  comnilttee 
biU  requiring  activities  of  bank  holding 
companies  to  be  functionaUy  related  to 
banking  Is  stUl  too  vague.  It  Is  Important 
to  spell  out  that  certain  functions  are 
clearly   and  unmistakably   outside   the 
proper  function  of  bank  holding  com- 
panies These  would  include  specifically 
the  functions  of  travel  agencies,  profes- 
sional accounting  Anns,  data  processmg 
companies  and  equipment  leasing  com- 
panies. I  do  not  mean,  however,  by  stat- 
ing Uiese  particular  types  of  business  to 
exclude  others.  Simply  In  the  interest 
of  protecting  small  businesses  and  en- 
couraging   healthy    competition,    th^e 
areas  should  be  categorically  outside  the 
province  of  one-bank  holding  companies 
Thus  It  Is  absolutely  clear  to  me  that 
we  must  act,  and  act  now.  to  plug  the 
one-bank  holding  company  loophole  in 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 
The  committee  bill.  H.R.  6778,  Is  cer- 
tainly a  step  m  the  right  direction.  But 
It  surely  does  not  do  the  job  as  it  needs 
to  be  done.  Amendments  along  the  lines 
I  have  Indicated,  which  are  In  line  with 
those    proposed    by    Mr.    Patman,    Mr. 
BLACKBURN,    Mr.  MoORHEAD,      and    Mr. 
Chappell,  are  needed  to  do  the  job.  With 
such  amendments,   I  strongly   endorse 
this  blU  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
It  their  full  support. 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr    Chairman,  if  I  can  take  just  a 
couple  minutes  of  the  Members' time  to 
summarize  the  action  that  this  body  has 
taken  as  regards  an  institution  which  has 
been  in  existence  In  this  country  for  some 
years  now— the  holding  company.  In  1956 
Congress  passed  holding  company  legis- 
lation and  exempted  certain  of  those  in- 
stitutions,  specifically    those   with   one 
bank  and  no  more.  The  Congress  again 
acted  to  amend  the  bank  holding  com- 
pany law  In  1965  and  again  exempted 
those  institutions.  In  1965  I  fought  to 
remove  the  exemption,  but  I  failed  and 
the  Congress  again  reassured  such  one - 
bank  companies  they  were  in  accordance 
with  the  law  and  the  interest  of  Congress. 
Now  this  Congress  would  embark  upon 
a  course  of  retroactively  applying  law 
for  some  13  years.  If  I  can  be  very  hones^ 
with  you,  this  bill  has  become  not  a  bill 
to  regulate  bank  holding  companies,  but 
it  has  become  a  ripper,  a  bill  that  wil 
create  absolute  and  total  chaos  with  all 
those   institutions   that   have   operated 
under  the  full  color  of  the  law  for  at 
least  13  years. 

I  do  not  honestiy  see  how  we  can  m 
good  conscience  tell  people,  business 
members  of  our  communities,  that  it  was 
legal  to  do  something  In  1960  and  1962, 
but  we  are  now  retroactively  making  their 
actions  in  1960  and  1962  illegal. 

There  are  more  than  $140  billion  worth 
of  assets  Involved  in  this  bill  that  in  one 
way  or  another  wiU  have  to  be  divested 
from  each  other.  The  unscrambling  is  go- 
ing to  be  enormous.  The  impact  upon  the 
market  is  going  to  be  enormous,  if  such 
legislation  were  to  pass  and  become  law. 
I  do  not  anticipate  that  happening  be- 
cause I  do  not  anticipate  the  other  body 
will  accept  such  extreme  language. 
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I  believe  Members  should  very  care- 
fully consider  tihe  opportunity  they  have 
to  amend  this  bill  in  a  more  responsible 
fashion  by  voting  against  the  amend- 
ment, on  the  separate  vote  which  will  be 
asked,  which  reeled  back  the  grandfather 
clause  to  1956.!  The  rollback  was  exces- 
sive, and  most  |members  of  the  commit- 
tee know  it,  although  there  was  very  little 
discussion  of  it,j 

Virtually  an^  student  of  this  issue 
could  have  accepted  a  roll-back  of  re- 
sponsible dimensions.  A  13  year  roll  back 
is  not  responsible.  Now  if  that  amend- 
ment is  not  defeated,  then  I  believe  we 
should  recommit  this  bill  to  the  commit- 
tee and  to  insi4  that  the  committee  act 
In  better  judgment  and  discretion  than 
it  has. 

I  urge  the  Members,  do  not  be  misled 
by  the  claims  of  those  who  say  all  these 
companies  shoi^ld  operate  under  exactly 
the  same  standards,  when  we  have  al- 
lowed separate  operations  for  all  these 
years  and  encoiiraged  them  by  our  acts 
in  1956  and  1966.  I  believe  it  is  very  im- 
portant yiat  we  reconsider  our  action. 

There_are  th(ise  in  affected  industries 
who  made  a  very  strong  case,  asking  that 
banks  not  be  allowed  to  dominate  their 
industries,  and  |they  are  right.  I  share 
many  of  their  concerns.  Banks  should 
not  be  in  a  nuinber  of  fields,  and,  for 
example,  I  menjtion  specifically  the  in- 
surance area.  But  in  their  zealous  at- 
tempt to  sell  thair  case  many  proponents 
of  ameliorative  legislation  have  oversold 
Members  who  ^o  not  know  the  com- 
plexities of  thid  law.  The  reaction  has 
been  excessive  and  extreme.  No  spokes- 
man for  affecte4  business  has  advocated 
the  action  taken  today— most  suggested  a 
grandfather  dati  in  either  1968  or  1965 — 
not  1956.  ! 

If  the  rollcatl  vote  loses  and  the 
amendment  continues  to  be  in  full  force 
and  effect,  to  r<^ll  back  the  granfather 
clause  to  1956.  amd  if  a  subsequent  mo- 
tion to  recommi||  fails,  then  I  for  one  in 
good  conscience  cannot  support  this  bill 
and  would  oppo^  it  with  all  my  energy. 

May  I  add  this  further  note  of  cau- 
tion. We  need  legislation  in  this  area. 
Irresponsibility  oki  the  part  of  this  House 
may  cause  the  ither  body  to  withhold 
consideration  of  this  legislation  this  year. 
Thus  zeal  may  ^e  rewarded  by  frustra- 
tion and  inaction.  It  would  be  ironic  If 
those  who  feel  mbst  desperately  the  need 
for  such  a  bill  w^re  to  force  a  stalemate 
effectively  killing|  it. 

Again,  I  say  weineed  action  in  this  area. 
Let  us  achieve  it  with  fairness,  intelli- 
gence, and  reasoii. 

Mr.  PATMAN.TMr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

At  the  proper  jtime,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  be  recog^zed  to  ask  for  a  rec- 
ord vote  on  thel  BeviU  amendment  as 
amended  by  the  Wylie  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  sflrike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

I  shall  be  ver4  brief.  I  only  wish  to 
echo  that  which!  has  been  said  by  my 
colleague  from  Tfennessee.  I  believe  he 
has  very  cogenl|ly,  convincingly,  and 
forthrightly  explained  what  we  have 
done  today  and  vi^hat  the  impact  of  that 
action  wUl  be  if  |ve  permit  this  legisla- 


tion to  become  law  in  Its  present  form 
and  context. 

I,  therefore,  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks  and  assure  him  that  I 
too  intend  to  oppose  passage  as  I  sug- 
gest a  majority  of  our  colleagues  should 
do. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Termessee  has  aptly 
stated  the  reasons  that  many  of  us  have 
for  not  wanting  to  vote  for  the  bill  in 
its  present  form.  It  is  my  intention,  if 
the  BevlU  amendment  on  a  record  vote 
is  not  defeated,  to  offer  a  straight  mo- 
tion to  recommit  and  send  the  bill  back 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
indicate  the  impact  of  bank  holding 
companies  on  the  insurance  agency 
business  in  North  Carolina.  This  is  just 
what  would  happen  in  one  State  if  bank 
holding  companies  stay  in  the  insurance 
business. 

Banks  in  North  Carolina  were  early 
and  aggres^ve  in  taking  advantage  of 
the  one-bank  holding  company  loophole 
in  the  Federal  Bank  Holding  Company 
Acl^BHCA. 

One  of  the  principal  uses  made  by 
these  banks  of  the  existing  loophole  was 
to  expand  into  the  business  of  selling  in- 
surance. Accordingly,  when  agents 
throughout  the  country  became  con- 
cerned about  this  threat  from  the  banks, 
an  investigation  of  the  problem  focused 
initially  on  North  Carolina. 

This  is  a  summary  of  the  results  to 
date  of  the  North  Carolina  investigation. 

SUMMAEY    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

The  investigation  summarized  in  this 
memorandum  has  covered  the  entire 
State  of  North  Carolina,  and  it  has  pro- 
duced a  reasonably  thorough  pictiu-e  of 
the  relationship  between  bank  holding 
companies  and  independent  insurance 
agents  in  that  State. 

The  principal  threats  to  independent 
agents  in  North  Carolina  are  Wachovia 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  North  Carolina  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  First  Union  National 
Bank.  These  three  banks  have  aggres- 
sively expanded  into  the  insurance 
agency  business  through  use  of  the  bank 
holding  company  form  of  organization, 
and  all  three  have  been  using  the  coer- 
cive power  of  credit  to  effect  sales  of  in- 
siu-ance  services. 

The  banking  industry  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  characterized  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  a  high  percentage  of  bank  power 
in  the  State's  three  largest  banks.  This 
concentration  of  bank  power  is  even 
more  pronoimced  in  various  metropoli- 
tan areas  around  the  State.  This  concen- 
tration increases  the  dangers  inherent  in 
the  banks'  unfair  use  of  the  coercive 
power  of  credit. 

Extensive  investigation  has  revealed  a 
number  of  instances  of  unfair,  and  per- 
haps illegal,  use  of  pressure  by  the 
banks.  This  pressure  most  often  takes 
the  form  of  tying  various  bank  services 
to  the  sale  of  insurance. 

The  activities  of  North  Carolina  and 
bank  holding  companies  are  not  prohib- 
ited by  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
because  the  offenders  are  one-bank  hold- 
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ing  companies.  H.R.  6778,  if  it  becomes  a 
law,  will  not  help  independent  insurance 
agents  in  North  Carolina.  The  major 
one-bank  holding  companies  in  North 
Carolina  were  all  organized  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1969.  the  "grandfather  clause- 
date  in  H.R.  6778. 

It  is  not  economically  feasible  for 
bank-afflliated  insurance  agencies  in 
North  Carolina  to  provide  better  or 
cheaper  insurance  services  to  consumers. 
In  fact,  it  appears  that  consumers  who 
are  forced  to  buy  insurance  services  from 
bank-aflaiiated  insurance  agencies  will 
receive  inferior  and  more  expensive  in- 
surance services. 

North  Carolina  one-bank  holding 
companies  have  temporarily  restrained 
their  aggressive  acquisition  programs  and 
their  use  of  predatory  practices  to  sell 
insurance  due  to  the  pendency  of  new 
Federal  legislation  and  the  investigation 
of  their  particular  activities  in  North 
Carolina.  They  may  be  expected  to  return 
to  their  aggressive  and  predatory  prac- 
tices as  soon  as  they  are  free  to  do  so. 
The  ability  of  North  Carolina  independ- 
ent insurance  agents  to  stay  in  business 
and  compete  will  rapidly  deteriorate  in 
the  absence  of  saving  legislation  or  suc- 
cessful litigation  against  North  Carolina's 
one-bank  holding  companies. 

NATURE  AND   SCOPE  OF  INVESTIGATION 

An  intensive  investigation  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  past  year  has  pro- 
duced a  reasonably  thorough  picture  of 
the  situation  there  resulting  from  the  ex- 
pansion of  bank  holding  companies  and 
their  subsidiaries  Into  the  business  of 
selling  insurance. 

The  investigation  has  been  conducted 
by  lawyers  representing  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Insurance  Agents,  and  it  has 
been  assisted  by  a  firm  of  consulting 
economists.  The  economists'  study  is  con- 
tained in  a  report,  dated  August  1,  1969, 
"The  Possible  Impact  on  Competition  of 
Bank  Entry  into  the  Insurance  Agency 
Business:  North  Carolina"— the  "Econ- 
omists' Report". 

The  investigation  has  taken  account  of 
most  of  the  available  written  data  on  the 
bank,  bank  holding  company  and  insur- 
ance agency  businesses  in  North  Carolina 
from  the  files  of  the  Independent  Insur- 
ance Agents  of  North  Carolina,  Inc.— 
IIANC— various  agencies  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  various  private 
sources  of  data,  et  cetera. 

A  large  amoimt  of  data  not  available 
to  the  public  has  also  been  assembled 
through  questionnaires  and  conferences 
with  oflacers  and  many  members  of 
IIANC. 

In  March  1969  a  preliminary  question- 
naire survey  was  made  of  10  selected 
agencies  in  North  Carolina.  When  this 
questionnaire  proved  to  be  productive,  a 
questionnaire  was  distributed  to  150 
agents  throughout  the  State  on  July  15. 
1969. 

The  investigation  has  covered  every 
major  city  in  the  State  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  the  smaller  communities. 

A  major  purpose  of  these  question- 
naires and  a  number  of  personal  inter- 
views was  to  compile  data  on  the  amount 
and  type  of  business  which  has  been 
diverted   to   insurance   agency   subsidi- 
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aries  of  single  bank  holding  company 
agencies,  and  to  determine  whether  the 
diversion  of  this  business  was  due  to  the 
use  of  the  coercive  power  of  credit.  The 
investigation  was  also  used  to  determine 
where  problems  existed  throughout  the 
State  and  to  further  identify  the  prin- 
cipal offenders. 

More  specifically,  the  areas  of  factual 
investigation  included  all  of  the  follow- 

Delineation  of  the  relevant  lines  of 
commerce,  markets  and  sections  of  the 
State  affected  by  the  conduct  of  bank 
holding   companies   and  their   subsidi- 

The  general  economic  condition  of  the 
banking  and  insurance  industries,  and 
the  general  growth,  merger,  and  market 
trends,  and  the  ease  of  access  and  entry, 
in  these  relevant  lines  of  commerce  and 
markets  in  North  Carolina: 

The  relationship  of  bank  holding 
companies  and  their  subsidiaries  to  com- 
petitors in  the  banking  and  insurance 
industries,  in  terms  of  respective  market 
shares,  potentials,  and  trends; 

The  use  of  superior  economic  resources 
by  bank  holding  companies  and  their 
subsidiaries,  or  of  their  dominance  of  the 
relevant  market,  or  of  their  leverage  in- 
herent in  the  conglomeration  of  banks 
and  insurance  companies  and  agencies, 
to  effect  tying  arrangements  which  may 
tend  to  force  customers  to  purchase  both 
banking  and  insurance  services  from 
bank  holding  companies  and  their  sub- 
sidiaries; -    •    • 

The  demonstrable  extent  of  injury 
and  damages  to  independent  insurance 
agents  if  through  the  combined  pressures 
of  bank  holding  companies  and  their 
subsidiaries  these  agents  are  deprived  ot 
renewal  commissions;  and. 

The  other  elements  of  injury  and  dam- 
ages which  are  being  experienced  by  in- 
dependent insurance  agents  as  a  direct 
and  proximate  result  of  the  activities  of 
bank  holding  companies  and  their  sub- 
sidiaries. 

THE     BANKS    INVOLVED 


With  deposits  of  $12  million— Into  Wach 
ovia  Bank,  and  this  will  give  Wachovia 
Bank  five  additional  branch  offices^ 
Wachovia  Bank  has  recently  proposed 
plans  to  merge  with  Citizens  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  of  Andrews,  which  had  de- 
posits at  the  end  of  1968  of  $26  milUon 
and  ranked  24th  in  the  State  in  total 
deposits.  ^    „     , 

On  December  31,  1968,  Wachovia  Bank 
reorganized  to  become  a  national  asso- 
ciation and  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  a  one-bank  holding  company,  the 
Wachovia  Corp.  The  insurance  depart- 
ment of  the  bank,  Wachovia  Insurance 
Co.,  is  also  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Wachovia  Corp. 

Wachovia  Insurance  is  one  of  the 
largest  insurance  companies  m  the 
southeastern  United  States.  In  the  past 
Wachovia  Insurance's  growth  has  appar- 
ently been  accomplished  largely  without 
outside  agency  acquisitions.  RecenUy, 
however,  the  company  has  undertaken  a 
program  of  rapid  expansion.  In  its  own 
words,  Wachovia  Insurance  stated  re- 
ccntly  * 

[Wachovia  officers  have]  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  planning  and  carrying  out  the  ex- 
pansion Of  Wachovia  Insurance.  Plans  now 
call  for  the  establishment  of  a  Wachovia 
Insurance  office  In  every  Wachovia  city,  and 
expansion  of  operations  in  those  cities  in 
which  there  already  Is  a  Wachovia  Insurance 
office.  This  expansion  is  being  effected  by 
purchase  of  existing  agencies,  by  merger  with 
existing  agencies  and  by  the  establishment 
of  offices  de  novo.  The  Wachovia  Insurance 
Approach,  p.  8,  July  1,  1968  (prepared  by 
Wachovia  Insurance) . 


As  Of  June  1969.  five  North  Carolina 
banks  had  formed  one-bank  holding 
companies,  and  three  more  banks  had 
obtained  approval  to  form  one-bank 
holding  companies.  ^.  ^   ,      „  „, 

Among  those  banks  which  have  al- 
ready formed  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies, three  pose  the  greatest  threat  to 
independent  insurance  agents— Wacho- 
via Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  North  Carolma 
National  Bank,  and  First  Union  National 
Bank  The  extra  measure  of  threat  from 
these  three  banks  is  created  by  their  size, 
growth  rates,  expansion  plans,  and  so 

°  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co.— Wacho- 
via Bank— is  the  37th  largest  bank  and 
the  fourth  fastest- growing  bank  in  the 
country.  Wachovia  Bank  is  the  largest 
bank  in  North  Carolina,  and  it  owns  an 
estimated  25  percent  of  all  bank  assets 
in  the  State.  Its  deposits  exceed  $1.3 

billion.  ^        „_  ,„ 

Wachovia  Bank  continues  to  grow,  in 
1968  it  operated  109  branch  offices  m  40 
North  CaroUna  cities.  Supervisory  bodies 
had  authorized  nine  more  Wachovia 
Bank  branches.  Subsequently,  an  appli- 
cation has  been  approved  for  the  merger 
of  the  State  Bank  of  Laurinburg,  N.C.— 


Wachovia  Insurance  has  been  active 
In  the  acquisition  of  independent  insur- 
ance agencies  consistent  with  its  aji- 
nounced  plans.  This  is.  of  course,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  previously  existing  insurance 
agency  activities. 

The  problem  presented  by  Wachovia 
Corp.  and  its  subsidiaries  is  compounded 
by  other  financial  activities  of  the  cor- 
porate group.  For  example,  the  trust  de- 
partment of   Wachovia   Bank   controls 
assets  in  excess  of  $1.5  billion,  while  its 
bond  department  ranks  14th  in  the  Na- 
tion among  the  commercial  banks  under- 
writing new  municipal  issues.  On  Sep- 
tember   2,    1969.    Wachovia    Corp.    an- 
nounced that  it  had  entered  preluninary 
negotiations   to   acquire   the   Amencan 
Credit  Corp..  Chariotte,  N.C.  American 
Credit  Corp..  which  is  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  is  the  18th  largest 
independent   finance    company    in    the 
Nation— sales  and  consumer  finance— 
with  assets  of  $378  million,  and  326  offices 
in  15  States.  A  merger  of  the  two  com- 
panies would  create  a  financial  institu- 
tion with  assets  of  some  $2  billion.  This 
merger  if  consummated,  would  be  one  of 
the  largest  acquisitions  involving  a  one- 
bank  holding  company  to  date.  These  re- 
lated  financial    activities    increase    the 
leverage  of  the  corporate  group  in  using 
the  coercive  power  of  credit  to  effect  sales 
of  insurance. 

North  Carolina  National  Bank— 
NCNB— the  second  largest  bank  m 
the  State  and  the  50th  largest  bank  in 
the  country,  reorganized  into  North 
Carolina  National  Bank  Corp.— NCNB 
Corp— a  one-bank  holding  company, 
on  November   4.    1968.   With   total   re- 


sources of  $1  billion,  and  deposits  of 
$727  million,  NCNB  operates  85  offices 
throughout  the  State.  Uke  Wachovia 
Bank  NCNB's  rapid  growth  over  the  past 
several  years  is  due  primarily  to  their 
acquisition  of  smaller  banks.  In  1968 
NCNB  acquired  Commercial  and  Indus- 
trial Bank  of  Fayetteville  with  deposits 
of  over  $12  million.  Recently,  plans  were 
announced  to  merge  with  the  State 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  of  GreenviUe.  the  30th 
largest  bank  in  North  Carolina,  with  de- 
posits of  more  than  $'    million. 

NCNB  Corp.,  the  holding  company,  has 
acquired  American  Commercial  Agency, 
one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  general  m- 
surance  agencies  in  the  Carolinas  and 
one  of  the  few  pubUcly  owned  insurance 
agencies  in  the  United  States.  Since  this 
acquisition,  NCNB  Corp.  has  been  ag- 
gressive in  expanding  its  msurance 
agency  operations,  and  it  has  made  use 
of  the  coercive  power  of  credit  to  effect 
sales  of  insurance. 

First     Union     National     Bank     and 
Cameron-Brown   Co.,   which  had  been 
held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  bank,  merged  into  First 
Union   National    Bancorp,    a    one-bank 
holding  company,  on  May  4.  1968^  Witji 
assets  which  recenUy  surpassed  $1  bU- 
lion.   First  Union  is  the  third  largest 
bank  in  North  Carolina  and  the  66th 
largest  in  the  country.  First  Union  com- 
menced operations  in  1957  m  Charlotte 
with  deposits  of  $60  mUlion,  and  today 
it  has  118  banking  offices  m  59  North 
Carolina  cities,  with  total  deposits  of 
$827  207,970.  Again,  this  rapid  rate  oi 
growth  is  primarily  due  to  a  series  of 
mergers    with   smaller   banks.    In    1968 
alone.  First  Union  acquired  four  banks- 
National  Bank  of  Alamance,  Commercial 
State  Bank  of  Laurinburg,  Firet  State 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Bessemer  City  and 
the    First    Citizens    National    Bank    oi 
Elizabeth  City— having  total  deposits  of 
more  than  $58  million.  Plans  have  re- 
cently been  announced  to  acquire  Bank 
of  Franklin. 

Cameron-Brown    Co..    the    msurance 
subsidiary  of  First  Union  National  B^- 
corp.  recently  jumped  from  I4th  largest 
to  12th  largest  ^^o^tgage  bariktag  fi^ 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  the  largest 
in  the  Southeast.  It  services  more  than 
$720  million  in  mortgages.  This  com- 
pany also  originates  and  services  real 
State  loans  for  institutional  investors, 
and  it  maintains  one  of  the  largest  in- 
surance   agencies    in    North    Carolma. 
Cameron-Brown  has  also  made  aggres- 
sive use  of  the  coercive  power  of  credit 
to  sell  insurance. 

Other    North    Carolina    banks    have 
formed  or  propose   to  form  one-bank 
SSng  companiles.  These  smaller  com- 
SS  often  operate  m  smaller  commu- 
tes in  the  State,  and  they  have  a  so 
been  successful   in  "smg   the  cc^rcive 
DOwer  of  credit  to  expand  their  msur 
Sle  agency  activities.  The^  other  bai^ 
include  the  Northwestern  Bank   South 
pm  National  Bank  of  North  Carolina 
l^gr?  Sational  Bank.  First  National 
Bank  of  Eastern  North  Carolina    and 
southern  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  Mt.  Olive. 

CONCENTBATION    OF    BANK    POWWl 

The  concentration  of  market  power  In 
the  hands  of  the  three  largest  banks  in 
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North  CarolUiA  is  significant  on  a  state- 
wide basis,  the  concentration  of  bank 
power  is  even  more  significant  In  vari- 
ous metropolitan  areas  around  the  State 
As  of  the  yearend  1968,  the  statewide 
concentration  of  deposits  at  the  three 
largest  North  Carolina  banks  was  as  fol- 
lows : 
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B«nk 


Amount        Percent 
(ttK>uMn(h)i        oflBtal 


Wadwvia  Bank  A  Trust  Co 
NortA  Ctrolina  Nitional  Bank 
First  Union  National  Bank 


$»4,8M 
699,515 
569,  732 


22.8 

18.0 
M.  7 


Bank 


Total,  3  leading  banks...  z  154  141 

AII(121>commercial  banks  In  North  ' 

^•'<""« 3.881,409 


55.5 
100.0 


Anwunt       Percent 
(thousands)       of  total 


Wachovia  Bank  ft  TruBt  Co Jl  327  989 

North  Carolina  Natiowl  Bank        ""        injiH 
First  Union  Natwnal  9ank        827208 


21.0 
17.6 
13.1 


AII(12ncommercial  links  in  North         ^•^'••^  51.7 

'^""'"* -f     6,325,505  ICO.O 


Source:  Economistsi Report,  table  1,  p.  6. 

Also  as  Of  y^rend  1968,  the  statewide 
concentration :  of  loans  outstanding  at 
the  three  largjest  North  Carolina  banks 
was  as  follows: 


^      SMBw^ 


Asheville... 
Chartotte... 

Durham 

Fayetteviile. 
Greensboro-V 

Raleljh 

Wilmington. 


Source:  Federal  Deposit 
District,  No.  II.  pp.  2211-23 


'  Loans  and  discounts  including  loan  reserves. 
Source:  Economists'  Report,  table  3,  p.  9. 

An  even  greater  concentration  of  de- 
posits exists  in  the  State's  standard  met- 
ropolitan statistical  areas— SMSA.  As  of 
^i^e  29,  1968,  the  latest  date  for  which 
this  information  is  currently  available 
more  than  85  percent  of  the  amount  on 
deposit  in  three  of  the  State's  seven 
standard  areas,  and  more  than  90  per- 
cent in  the  other  four  areas,  were  held 
by  the  respective  areas'  four  largest 
banks.  The  concentration  of  deposits  for 
specific  areas  Is  as  follows: 


(Percentage  of  total  deposits) 


No.  A  Bank 

In  SMSA 

(1) 


No.  B  Bank 

in  SMSA 

(2) 


No.  C  Bank 

in  SMSA 

(3) 


No.  D  Bank 

in  SMSA 

(4) 


Total 

No.  A-No.  D 

(5) 


Winston-Sa  im-Hlgli  Pointll 


47.7 
45.1 
32.2 
47.0 
47.0 
32.2 
37.2 


24.0 
20.6 
28.2 
15.6 
28.1 
27.7 
30.8 


13.3 
15.3 
26.2 
15.0 
11.1 
16.8 
13.8 


10.4 
5.3 
6.4 

12.5 
3.6 
8.7 

10.0 


95.4 
86.3 
93.0 
90.1 
89.8 
85.4 
91.8 


Note:  Banks  are  rank  »d  according  to  the  amount  of  their  total  deposits  in  the  SMSA. 


insurance  Corpor,tk,n,  'Summary  of  Accounts  and  Deposits  in  All  Commercial  Banks,"  Richmond 


Loans  outstar  ding  in  these  SMSA's  are 
correspondinglj^  concentrated. 

The  operatiobs  of  the  three  larger 
banks  in  these  SMSA's  are  as  follows: 
Wachovia  Bank,  NCNB,  and  First  Union 
have  banking:  offices  in  the  Charlotte 
Durham.  Grefnsboro-Winston-Salem- 
High  Point,  ai^d  Raleigh  areas-  Wa- 
chovia Bank  an<t  First  Union  have  ofBces 
in  the  Ashevill*  area;  Wachovia  Bank 
and  NCNB  in  the  Wilmington  area;  and 
NCNB  and  First  Qnion  in  the  Fayetteville 
area. 

The  bank  hol^g  companies  to  date 
have  tended  ger^raUy  to  acquire  insur- 
ance agencies  in  Communities  where  they 
have  existing  branch  offices,  but  their  in- 
fluence in  the  insurance  agency  business 
IS  continuing  to  |  expand  because  of  the 
rapid  rate  at  wh^h  the  major  banks  are 
openmg  branches  in  new  areas. 

The  inherent  bower  of  credit  is  ac- 
centuated when  Aiere  is  a  high  degree  of 
concentration   within   the   banking   in- 
dustry. Bank  concentration  makes  bor- 
rowers even  more|  likely  to  use  the  bank's 
insurance  agency:  In  any  one  locality,  the 
number  of  alternitive  sources  of  funds  is 
limited.  The  smaller  borrowers  are  less 
likely  to  get  credUt  on  viable  terms  in 
other  cities,  and  tjie  cost  of  shopping  for 
loans  may  be  prol^bitive  for  small  firms 
Large  borrowers  may  be  able  to  avoid 
coercion  by  local  b^nks  because  they  have 
access  to  a  nationbl  market.  Since  how- 
ever, large  loans  4re  presently  being  ra- 
tioned on  a  national  basis,  aU  borrowers 
are  equally  subjec^t  to  leverage  and  the 
coercive  power  of  tredit 


UNFAIR   AND    1U.K!AL    BANK    ACTIVITnS 

Concentration  of  bank  power  is  not  the 
only  problem  in  North  Carolina.  Exten- 
sive mvestlgation  has  revealed  a  number 
of  particular  instances  of  unfair  and  per- 
haps illegal,  use  of  pressure  by  the  banks 
Some  of  the  major  objectionable  prac- 
tices may  be  cited  here  to  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  problem: 

In  many  instances  banks  have  pres- 
sured construction  companies  to  whom 
they  are  lending  money  to  also  give  their 
msurance  business  to  the  banks    The 
mere  suggestion  by  a  bank  to  one  seeking 
a  loan  that  the  bank  or  a  bank-affiliated 
agency  handles  insurance  is  often  enough 
to  brmg  the  borrower  into  line  and  cause 
him  to  refer  his  insurance  business  to  the 
bank;  but  investigation  has  also  uncov- 
ered instances  in  which  the  bank  has 
natly  informed  a  construction  company 
which  has  come  to  it  for  a  loan  that  it 
must  give  its  insurance  business  to  an 
affiliate  of  the  bank. 

The  banks  have  put  strong  pressures 
on  real  estate  agents  to  funnel  insurance 
busmess  to  the  banks'  insurance  agencies 
The  banks  have  made  it  known,  direcUy 
or  mdirectly.  that  they  will  be  unable  to 
handle  mortgage  loans  unless  they  also 
receive  the  related  insurance  business 
This  has  already  resulted  in  a  serious 
lessenmg  of  the  homeowners  insurance 
busmess  available  to  independent  agents 
in  some  areas  of  North  Carolina    The 
situation  is  even  worse  in  North  Carolina 
m  those  cases  in  which  the  bank  holding 
company  also  operates  a  subsidiary  in  the 
real  estate  business  or  as  a  mortgage 


Thus,  the  North  Carolina  banks  are 
using  the  bank  holding  company  device 
to  tie  in  real  estate,  mortgage,  banking 
and  insurance  services.  They  are  using 
other  forms  of  packages  of  financial 
services  to  gain  Insurance  business  In- 
vestigation has  developed  particularly 
the  use  of  credit  card  services  and  data 
processing  services  in  this  connection 
The  possible  combinations  of  tied  prod- 
ucts and  financial  service  packages  are 
something  with  which  North  Carolina's 
independent  insurance  agents  cannot  ef- 
fectively compete. 

Finally,  some  of  the  banks  have  been 
using  the  insurance  policies  in  their  files 
on  various  credit  transactions  to  sys- 
tematically approach  the  agents'  cus- 
tomers when  the  renewals  come  due  For 
example,  one  bank  sends  out  written  no- 
tices to  the  customers  of  independent 
agents  shorUy  before  the  time  the  re- 
^®waJs  come  due,  asks  them  to  permit 
the  bank  "to  secure  the  necessary  cover- 
age," and  suggests  that  they  simply  sign 
a  form  and  mail  it  back  to  the  bank  giv- 
ing the  bank  authority  to  handle  the  re- 
newal. One  written  statement  from  a 
customer  of  an  Independent  agent  re- 
ports that  upon  receipt  of  the  bank's 
renewal  form  he  executed  it  in  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  it  merely  constituted 
an  acknowledgment  that  he  wished  to 
have  his  regular  agent  renew  his  insur- 
ance. The  possibilities  for  schemes  to  di- 
vert renewal  business  are  numerous. 

The  ultimate  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sulting economists,  based  strictly  upon 
their  economic  analysis,  was  as  follows: 
Preliminary  Information  provides  a  strong 
indication  that  V?achovla,  NCNB  and  First 
Union  have  sufficient  economic  power  to  tie 
the  extension  of  credit  to  the  purchase  of  In- 
surance through  a  specified  agency,  and  that 
the  prerequisite  compulsion  to  use  the  "tied" 
product  (Insurance)   can  be  demonstrated. 

This  economic  conclusion  has  been 
fully  supported  by  the  investigation  into 
the  actual  conduct  of  the  banks  The  in- 
vestigation has  revealed  that  the  banks 
have  been  extremely  active,  extremely 
predatory  and  increasingly  successful  in 
taking  over  insurance  agency  business  in 
North  Carolina. 

Actual  proof  of  some  of  these  support- 
ing facts  is  hard  to  secure.  In  many  cases 
the  construction  companies,  real  estate 
agents  and  homeowners  who  have  been 
subjected  to  bank  pressures  will  not 
come  forth  and  testify  because  they  are 
afraid  of  jeopardizing  their  opportuni- 
ties for  securing  credit  in  the  future  The 
same  pressures  which  the  banks  use  to 
take  busmess  away  from  the  agents  also 
serve  to  make  potential  witnesses  un- 
willmg  to  testify  about  these  activities 

Nevertheless,  much  information  on 
bank  activities  in  North  Carolina  has 
been  received  on  a  confidential  basis  and 
It  appears  absolutely  certain  from'  the 
evidence  that  the  one-bank  holding  com- 
pames  are  making  widespread  use  of  the 
coercive  power  of  credit  to  effect  sales 
of  insurance. 

INJUHY     TO     NORTH     CAaOLINA     CONSUMERS     OP 
INSURANCE    SERVICES 

The  intrusion  of  North  Carolina  one- 
bank  holding  companies  into  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  insurance  appears  on 
balance,  to  be  a  development  which  Is 
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adversely  affecting  the  interests  of  North 
Carolina  consumers  of  insurance  serv- 
ices. 

It  is  not  economically  feasible  for  the 
bank-affiliated  insurance  agencies  in 
North  Carolina  to  provide  better  or 
cheaper  insurance  services  to  consum- 
ers. In  fact.  It  appears  that  consumers 
who  are  forced  to  buy  insurance  services 
from  bank-affiliated  insurance  agencies 
will  receive  inferior  and  more  expensive 
insurance  services. 

The  absence  of  economies  for  insur- 
ance consumers  is  demonstrated  by  an 
analysis  of  the  Insurance  industry  in 
North  Carolina  offering  the  types  of  in- 
surance coverage  which  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  have  been  active  in  sell- 
ing. The  largest  North  Carolina  one- 
bank  holding  companies  have  been 
substantially  expanding  their  Interests 
in  the  property  and  casualty  insurance 
agency  business. 

The  property  and  casualty  business  in 
North  Carolina  is  a  service  industry 
characterized  by  very  small  firms.  The 
typical  agency  is  a  partnership  or  pro- 
prietorship with  fewer  than  four  em- 
ployees. It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
profitability  of  these  agencies  because 
data  on  invested  capital  is  not  readily 
available.  From  the  best  available  data, 
however,  it  appears  that  the  agency  busi- 
ness return  on  invested  capital  Is 
moderate.  The  industry  is  also  highly 
labor  intensive.  Capital  is  required  only 
to  finance  premiums  for  approximately 
30  days. 

The  typical  insurance  agency  faces  a 
large  number  of  business  rivals,  as  well 
as  threats  to  survival  resulting  from  the 
dynamic  nature  of  the  industry.  In 
North  Carolina  there  are  more  than  1,500 
agencies,  and  in  narrower  metropolitan 
markets  there  can  be  dozens  of  compet- 
ing agencies.  Stock  company  agents 
compete  with  agents  representing  pre- 
dominantly mutual  underwriters.  By 
introducing  certain  changes  to  the  in- 
dustry, the  direct  writers  have  effected 
centralization  and  computerization  of 
many  of  the  functions  once  performed 
by  independent  agents. 

The  future  of  the  independent  agent 
is,  therefore,  far  from  bright;  and  a  re- 
port of  the  Stanford  Research  Institute, 
"Plarming  for  the  Future  of  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Agents."  vol- 
ume 1,  suggests  that  only  large  agencies 
have  a  chance  of  prospering  in  the 
futxure. 

There  seems,  consequently,  to  be  little 
in  the  pure  financial  prospects  of  insur- 
ance agencies  to  attract  banks  into  this 
field.  Few  of  the  skills  or  personnel  of 
commercial  banking  are  transferable  to 
the  insurance  agency  business.  Unless, 
therefore,  the  acquisition  can  effect 
changes  in  the  agency's  market  power, 
there  would  seem  to  be  little  or  no  in- 
ducement for  a  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany to  go  into  the  business.  It  is  not  an 
outlet  for  an  appreciable  volume  of  funds 
since  the  capital  required  Is  minimal  and 
the  investment  would  be  imlikely  to  earn 
much  more  than  a  competitive  rate  of 
return. 

The  interest  of  one-bank  holding  ccan- 
panles  in  insurance  agencies  can  be  ex- 
plained by  their  anticipation  of  profits 


above  those  normally  realized  by  agen- 
cies. Selling  costs  can  be  reduced  by 
using  bank  loan  officers  as  substitutes 
for  agency  employees.  Income  can  be  in- 
cresised  by  extracting  special  concessions 
from  insurance  companies  which  the 
bank  does  not  E>ass  on  to  customers  and 
by  placing  insurance  with  captive  insur- 
ance companies.  Market  share  can  be  In- 
creased by  implicit  or  explicit  use  of  the 
bank's  position  as  a  supplier  of  credit. 

A  commercial  bank  might  argue  that 
when  it  acquires  an  insurance  agency  it 
is  simply  integrating  forward  or  back- 
ward, depending  upon  whether  the 
agency  is  more  important  as  a  borrower 
or  a  lender.  Vertical  integration  is  some- 
times justified  on  the  ground  that  it  in- 
creases efficiency,  by  saving  purchasing 
or  selling  expense,  by  using  management 
more  efficiently,  or  by  taking  advantage 
of  technological  opportimlties.  In  such 
cases,  the  climate  of  competition  is  im- 
proved. In  North  Carolina,  however,  in 
the  case  of  agency  acquisitions  by  banks, 
there  is  little  to  show  that  competition 
would  be  intensified.  A  reasonable  hy- 
pothesis Is  that  bank-controlled  agen- 
cies, relieved  of  the  full  force  of  normal 
competitive  pressure  to  attract  and  re- 
tain business,  will  give  the  customer  in- 
ferior service. 

The  prospect  of  inferior  insurance 
service  if  given  on  an  impersonal  basis 
by  impersonal  or  nonprofessional  agents 
is  developed  in  the  testimony  presented 
by  Morton  V.  V.  White  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc.,  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency.  Read  the 
prepared  testimony  of  Morton  V.  V. 
White,  in  the  hearings  on  H.R.  6778  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  91st  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, May  1,  1969. 

Essentially,  an  agent  provides  an  in- 
formation service  in  a  specialized  area, 
a  service  that  can  be  duplicated  by  any- 
one willing  to  devote  the  time  to  famil- 
iarize himself  with  sources  and  keep 
abreast  of  them.  It  is  f>ossible  that  mort- 
gage loan  officers  might  become  familiar 
with  the  terms  of  various  fire  and  credit 
life  policies  and  comjMinies  in  the  course 
of  their  lending  activities,  and  that  in- 
stallment loan  officers  would  become 
similarly  familiar  with  terms  of  casualty 
policies.  As  an  aid  to  borrowers,  the  bank 
might  conceivably  provide  an  advisory 
service  that  could  then  recommend  the 
cheapest  policies.  But  this  must  be  com- 
bined with  professional  standards,  which 
keep  the  interest  of  the  client  para- 
mount, and  with  comp)etition,  which  per- 
mits the  clients  to  select  agents  accord- 
ing to  their  performance.  Bank  operation 
of  agencies  has  the  potential  of  jeopard- 
izing both  these  characteristics  that 
make  an  ind^>endent  agency  system  val- 
uable. It  is  difficult  to  discern  offsetting 
benefits  to  the  insured. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  investi- 
gation in  North  Carolina  has  uncovered 
a  number  of  verifiable  instances  in 
which  bank-afMiated  agencies  have  not 
given  the  quality  of  insurance  service 
provided  by  the  independent  agencies. 
This  problem  may  be  expected  to  in- 
tensify if  the  threats  of  new  Federal  leg- 
islation and,  possibly,  litigation  against 


one-bank  holding  companies  in  North 
Carolina  are  removed. 

THE  EFTECT  OF  PROPOSED  H.R.   6778 

It  has  become  clear  that  the  present 
administration  and  Congress  intend  to 
close  the  one-bank  holding  company 
loophole  in  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  A  bill  which  would  accomplish  this 
purpose,  H.R.  6778,  was  reported  out  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee on  July  23,  1969.  H.R.  6778  is, 
however,  virtually  useless  insofar  as  in- 
dependent insurance  agents  in  North 
Carolina  are  concerned. 

H.R.  6778  does  contain  one  provision 
which  is  helpful  to  North  Carolina 
agents.  The  acquisition  of  nonbanking 
subsidiaries  by  bank  holding  companies 
must  be  approved  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  proposed  H.R.  6778  provides, 
in  part,  as  follows : 

The  Board  shall  not  approve  the  acquisi- 
tion Of  retention  under  this  paragraph  (8)  of 
shares  of  any  company : 

(a)  performing  the  functions  of  an  insur- 
ance agent,  nor  permit  the  bank  holding 
company  Itself  to  act  as  an  insurance  agent, 
except  where  the  Insurance  provided  Is  lim- 
ited to  insuring  the  life  of  a  debtor  pur- 
suant to  or  In  connection  with  a  specific 
credit  transaction,  or  providing  indemnity 
for  payments  becoming  due  on  a  specific 
loan  or  other  credit  transaction  while  the 
debtor  Is  disabled. 

If  this  provision  is  enacted  into  law,  it 
may  help  somewhat  to  slow  the  further 
expansion  of  North  Carolina  one-bank 
holding  companies  into  the  insurance 
agency  business. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  H.R. 
6778  for  North  Carolina  agents  is  the 
grandfather  clause,  enabling  bank 
holding  companies  and  their  subsidi- 
aries to  retain  shares  lawfully  acquired 
and  owned  on  February  17.  1969.  This  is 
the  feature  of  H.R.  6778  which  renders 
the  bill  virtually  useless  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  major  banks  in  North  Carolina 
had  all  organized  one-bank  holding 
companies  and  acquired  insurance  agen- 
cy businesses  prior  to  February  17,  1969. 
One-bank  holding  companies  were  or- 
ganized by  Wachovia  Bank  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1968,  by  NCNB  on  November  4, 
1968,  and  by  Rrst  Union  on  May  4.  1968. 
Thus,  these  banks  may  remain  in  the 
insurance  agency  business  under  the 
provisions  of  the  grandfather  clause, 
and  though  they  may  not  expand  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  stock  of  additional 
agencies,  nothing  in  "the  BHCA  or  H.R. 
6778  precludes  them  from  future  ac- 
quisitions of  the  assets,  key  persormel, 
and  so  forth,  of  additional  agencies. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  H.R.  6778 
which  may  detract  from  the  soimdness 
of  this  bill,  but  they  are  less  important 
than  those  mentioned  above.  Accord- 
ingly, the  National  Association  of  In- 
surance Agents,  in  the  continued  pres- 
entation of  the  position  of  independent 
insurance  agents  before  Congress,  has 
limited  its  immediate  legislative  priori- 
ties to  the  following: 

First.  The  retention  of  a  definition  in 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  which 
limits  the  insurance  agency  activities  of 
bank  holding  companies  and  their  sub- 
sidiaries to  the  writing  of  credit  life  and 
credit  health  and  accident  insurance. 
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Second.  The  elimination  of  any  grand- 
father clause  whatever  from  the  BHCA 
amendment,  or,  at  the  very  minimum, 
rolling  back  lihe  date  of  the  grandfather 
clause  as  far  as  possible  from  the  pres- 
ent February  17,  1969.  with  a  suggested 
date  of  January  1, 1965. 

Third.  The  establishment  of  a  test  for 
permissible  nonbanking  activities  of  bfuik 
holding  compfinies  and  their  subsidiaries 
which  takes  st)eciflc  account  of  antitrust 
and  other  competitive  factors,  and  which, 
therefore,  relies  less  on  the  discretion  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  extensive  investigation  conducted 
in  North  Carolina  has  established  that 
each  of  thesei  three  legislative  priorities 
is  of  vital  imflortance  to  independent  in- 
suratnce  agentts  In  North  Carolina. 
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THE  OUTLOOK   rpR  NORTH  CAROLINA   INSURANCE 
AGENTS 

At  the  present  time  the  business  of  in- 
dependent insurance  agents  in  North 
Carolina  is  reasonably  healthy  and  com- 
petitive. Aggressive  agents  have  been  able 
to  stay  in  bUsiness  and  grow,  and  the 
market  is  opeb  for  new  agents  to  enter 
the  btislness  fnd  succeed.  This  permits 
the  banks  to  ^rgue  at  the  present  time 
that  their  acliivities  do  not  threaten  to 
destroy  competition.  The  North  Carolina 
investigation  (shows,  however,  that  the 
ability  of  NoHh  Carolina  independent 
agents  to  comijete  will  rapidly  deteriorate 
in  the  absencp  of  saving  legislation  or 
successful  litigation. 

Some  of  th^  present  healthy  state  of 
the  business  |n  North  Carolina  is  ac- 
counted for  bi  the  fact  that  the  major 
thrust  by  Norwi  Carolina  banks  into  the 
business  of  selling  insurance  is  a  rela- 
tively recent  development.  Some  of  it  is 
also  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  banks  are  testraining  their  predatory 
activities  somfewhat  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  independent  insurance  agents 
have  been  conducting  an  investigation 
with  a  view  tp  iwssible  litigation,  and 
that  they  may]  be  affected  in  some  way 
by  new  bank  hilding  company  legislation 
presently  under  consideration  in  Con- 
gress. ' 

For  examplel  as  a  result  of  the  agents' 
investigation  4nd  the  pendency  of  leg- 
islation in  Congress.  Wachovia  Insurance 
has  temporarifc'  refrained  from  acquir- 
ing additional  independent  insurance 
agencies  in  accordance  with  its  an- 
nounced plan,  where  is  no  evidence  that 
it  has  abandoiied  its  announced  inten- 
tion to  establish  an  insurance  agency  in 
every  city  whare  there  is  a  Wachovia 
Bank  branch,  put  only  that  it  will  delay 
its  acquisition  program  pending  the  out- 
come of  either  ^he  proposed  Federal  leg- 
islation, or  the  investigation  summarized 
herein,  or  bothJ 

If  the  preseit  threats  to  the  banks 
are  ever  lifted,  tjiey  may  be  expected  once 
again  to  accelerate  their  activities  and 
all  agents  in  all  parts  of  the  State  will 
feel  the  pressure  very  strongly.  It  is 
doubtful  that  tile  agents  can  successfully 
compete  with  tlie  banks  and,  if  the  pres- 
ent activities  arte  continued  or  increased, 
the  banks  will  eliminate  the  independent 
agencies  in  a  fafirly  short  period  of  time. 
Mr.  Chairmai.  this  material  was  pre- 
pared for  me  bylthe  National  Association 
of  Insurance  A^nts,  Inc..  at  my  request. 


Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  prior  to 
being  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  had  extensive  experience  in  pri- 
vate business  and  I  believe  I  can  appre- 
ciate some  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
small  businessmen  in  this  country  today 
are  confronted  with  as  a  result  of  the 
mixing  of  banking  and  nonbanking  ac- 
tivities. H.R.  6778,  as  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, affords  no  protection  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  small  businessmen 
throughout  the  country  who  are  engaged 
in  such  activities  as  travel  agencies,  data 
processing,  insurance  agencies,  and 
equipment  leasing  firms.  In  fact,  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  did  not 
have  the  support  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  11  Democratic  members 
of  the  committee.  In  addition,  four  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  expressed  reser- 
vations about  one  of  the  most  crucial  as- 
pects of  the  bill ;  namely,  the  failure  to 
restrict  the  nonbanking  activities  of  bank 
holding  companies. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Congress  has 
never  intended  that  banks  be  permitted 
to  engage  in  nonbanking  activities.  We 
now  have  an  opportimity  to  make  that 
policy  clear  by  enacting  amendments  to 
H.R.  6778  which  would  clearly  limit  bank 
holding  company  activities  to  those  ac- 
tivities which  are  necessary  and  inci- 
dental to  banking. 

I  support  such  an  amendment  along 
with  amendments  which  would  provide 
a  realistic  grandfather  clause  for  the  im- 
position of  Federal  regulation  over  one- 
bank  holding  comp>anies  and  specific  pro- 
visions to  allow  persons  who  claim  that 
they  would  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
activities  of  banks  and  bank  holding 
companies  to  have  standing  to  challenge 
these  activities  in  the  appropriate  admin- 
istrative agencies  and  the  courts. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  major  obligations  which  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  is  to  as- 
sure that -the  legislative  process  is  used 
to  give  a  degree  of  protection  for  small 
businessmen  from  all  forms  of  unfair 
competition.  It  is  my  personal  view  that 
one  of  the  most  glaring  examples  of  un- 
fair competition  in  our  economy  today  is 
the  fact  that  banks  directly  and  through 
bank  holding  companies  are  allowed  to 
compete  unfairly  with  predominantly 
small  businessmen  engaged  in  the  travel 
agency,  data  processing,  insurance,  and 
accounting  fields. 

I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  the 
Congress  should  speak  of,  clearly  and 
unequivocally,  the  serious  problem  of 
banks  engaging  in  nonbanking  activities. 
One  of  the  better  explanations  for  con- 
firming banks  to  banking  activities  and 
preventing  them  from  competing  un- 
fairly with  other  commercial  ventures,  is 
contained  in  the  testimony  given  by  for- 
mer Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
Martin  when  he  appeared  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  said: 

The  Congress  took  steps  several  years  ago, 
in  the  Banking  Act  of  1933.  to  separate  bank- 
ing from  nonbanking  businesses,  a  policy 
that  was  reinforced  by  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  as  to  companies  that 
owned  two  or  more  banks.  ...  In  determin- 
ing whether  a  bank  holding  company  should 
be  authorized  to  engage  In  a  particular  ac- 


tivity, the  prospects  of  realizing  such  benefits 
must  be  weighed  against  the  risks  of  per- 
verse  consequences  that  led  Congress  to  sep- 
arate banking  from  other  businesses.  .  .  in 
my  Judgment,  the  greatest  risk  Is  In  con- 
centration of  economic  power.  If  a  holding 
company  combines  with  a  typical  business 
Arm,  there  \b  a  strong  possibility  that  the 
bank's  credit  will  be  more  readily  available 
to  the  customers  of  the  affiliated  business 
than  to  customers  of  other  businesses  not  so 
affinat«d. 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6778 
which  would  confine  bank  holding  com- 
panies and  their  subsidiaries  to  the 
banking  business  or  to  businesses  func- 
tionally related  to  banking  and  of  bene- 
fit to  the  public. 

There  appears  to  be  almost  unani- 
mous feeling  that  some  action  needs  to 
be  taken  by  the  Congress  in  this  field. 
From  Januai-y  1,  1968.  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  1969.  117  banks  have  formed  or 
announced  an  intention  to  form  one- 
bank  holding  companies  holding  de- 
posits in  excess  of  $143  billion.  This  is 
more  than  33  percent  of  all  bank  de- 
posits. Unless  the  legislation  we  have 
before  us  today  is  enacted,  these  one- 
bank  holding  companies  are  free  to  en- 
gage not  only  in  banking,  but  also  in  any 
other  business  activity. 

In  1956,  Congress  in  its  wisdom  recog- 
nized the  need  for  regulation  of  non- 
banking  activities  by  banks  by  enact- 
ment of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act, 
providing  the  first  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  all  corporations  hold- 
ing 25  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  of 
two  or  more  commercial  banks,  and  re- 
quiring   that   such    corporations   divest 
themselves  of  control  of  all  nonbanking 
and  non-bank-related  activities.   Since 
passage  of  the  1956  act,  multiple  bank 
holding  companies  have  been  limited  in 
their    nonbanking    activities    to    those 
closely  related  to  banking.  However,  one- 
bank  holding  companies  in  1956  num- 
bered   only    117,    and    were    relatively 
small.    In    1966,    when   the   number   of 
known  one-bank  holding  companies  had 
increased  to  more  than  550.  again,  for 
the  most  part,  relatively  small,  our  col- 
leagues   on    the   House   Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency  felt  the  need  to 
bring  these  companies  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1956  act,  and  attempted 
to  do  so  in  the  1966  amendments.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Senate  insisted  that  the 
exemption  remain,  and  the  House  de- 
ferred to  the  Senate.  Beginning  last  year, 
we  have  seen  a  rapid  acceleration  in  the 
formation   of    one-bank   holding   com- 
panies by  single  banks,  including  some 
of  the  largest  in  the  Nation.  Further, 
many  nonbanking  corporations,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  largest  industrial  con- 
glomerates, have  acquired  single  banks. 
Today  there  are  more  than  700. 

In  addition  to  removing  the  one-bank 
holding  company  exemption  from  the 
1956  act,  thus  subjecting  these  companies 
to  Federal  regulation.  H.R.  6778  pro- 
vides for  improved  administration  of  the 
1956  act. 

I  believe  the  majority  of  our  colleagues 
on  the  committee  have  wisely  determined 
that  the  one-bank  holding  companies, 
formed  in  good  faith  and  operating  in 
various  fields  should  not  be  subject  to 
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extreme  consequences  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation,  and  have  thus  determined 
that  the  effective  date  of  the  legislation 
should  be  February  17,  1969,  the  date  the 
legislation  was  introduced  and  such  com- 
panies were  officially  put  on  notice  that 
nonbanking   activities   were   to   be   re- 
stricted. Under  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion, they  may  continue  the  activities  in 
which  they  were  engaged  on  that  date, 
but  they  cannot  enter  new  fields  of  non- 
banking  activity  nor  expand  their  hold- 
ings of  shares  in  nonqualifying  busi- 
nesses. These  tight  restrictions  will  force 
large  nonbanking  companies  to  dispose 
of  their  banks  so  as  not  to  be  frozen  in 
the  nonbanking  activities  in  which  they 
can  engage  and  in  their  share  ownership 
investment.  It  seems  obvious  that  they 
will  elect  to  separate  their  banking  and 
nonbanking  activities  as  a  result  of  en- 
actment of  the  legislation.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  the  rights  of  the  small  tra- 
ditional one-bank  holding  companies  in 
small  towns  which  have  for  years  had 
other  businesses  to  continue  to  do  so  are 
protected  by  the  effective  date  of  the 
legislation.  .    ..i,, 

Mr  Chairman,  I  believe  action  m  this 
field  is  urgently  needed,  and  I  believe 
H.R.  6778  represents  the  best  possible 
result  of  careful  deliberation  by  the  ma- 
jority of  our  colleagues  in  the  committee. 
I  therefore  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 
The      committee      amendment,      as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (HJl.  6778)  to  amend  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 587.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the* 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 

Whole?  ^      ,  ^  o 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called  Bevill 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not.  the  Clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment on  which  a  separate  vote  has  been 
demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


long  as  neither  the  bank  holding  company 
concerned  nor  any  subsidiary  thereof,  after 
the  enactment  of  this  paragraph. 

"  '(A)  commences  any  activity  or  acquires 
any  shares  for  which  approval  by  order  or 
regulation  Is  required  under  this  section,  or 

"  '(B)  makes  or  Is  the  subject  of  any  ac- 
quisition or  other  action  for  which  approval 
Is  required  under  section  3  of  this  Act  or 
section  18(c)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act. 


The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were — yeas    125,    nays    245,    answered 

"present"  10,  not  voting  51,  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  2601 

YEAS— 125 


For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  acquisi- 
tion In  whole  or  In  part  of  rhe  business  of  a 
going  concern  by  way  of  an  asset  acquisition 
shall  be  treated  as  an  acquisition  of 
shares.'  " 


Amendment:  Page  14,  strike  line  12 
through  23  and  Insert: 

"(d)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  (1)  by 
changing  the  semicolons  at  the  ends  of  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (8)  to  periods,  (2)  by 
striking  ■;  or'  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (9) 
and  Inserting  a  period  In  lieu  thereof,  and  (3) 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraphs  at 
the  end  thereof: 

•"(11)  shares  lawfully  owned  on  May  ». 
1956  by  any  company  which  becomes  a  bank 
holding  company  by  virtue  of  any  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act  at  the  same  time  as 
the  addition  of  this  paragraph,  but  only  as 


Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
cfo tc  it 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  speak  of  the  Bevill  amendment, 
which  we  are  now  considering  before  the 
House,  are  we  referring  to  the  Bevill 
amendment  as  amended  by  the  Wylie 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  answer  to  that  is 

"Yes  " 

Mr.     BLACKBURN.     I     thank     the 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  WiDNALL)  there 
were — ayes  70,  noes  49. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  as  amended. 

The    amendment,    as    amended,    was 

agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill.  ^  . 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMrr  OPTERED  BY  MR.  WIDNALL 

Mr.  •WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  'WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  WIDNALL  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  6778  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  'WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Adair 
Alexander 
Anderson.  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Ay  res 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell,  Calif. 
Belts 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burleson.  Tex 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes.  Wis. 
Carter 
Casey 
Cetlerberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Coughlln 
Davis,  Wis. 
Denney 
Dwyer 


Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Flndley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Frelinghuysen 
Frey 

Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Goldwater 
Grover 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanna 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Hicks 
Horton 
Hunt 

Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 
King 

Kuykendall 
Langen 
Latta 
Lloyd 
McCloskey 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 
MacOregor 
May 
Mayne 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Mills 
Minshall 
Mize 
Mosher 
Nelsen 
Pettis 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Ashbrook 
Baring 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brademas 

Brasco 

Brlnkley 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

BroyhiU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton,  Calif, 

Button 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Carey 

CThappell 

Chlsholm 

(^ark 

Cleveland 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis.  Ga 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Devine 

Dickinson 


Poll 

Price,  Tex. 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

Qule 

Rees 

Reld,  ni. 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roth 

Roudebusb 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Schneebell 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slsk 
.  Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stanton 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  CaXlt. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Wampler 

Watson 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Zwach 


NAYS— 245 


Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Calif 
Edwards,  La. 
Ellberg 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Feigban 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford. 
William  D. 

Fountain 

Praser 

Frledel 

Puqua 

Galiflanakls 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gaydoe 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Oude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hays 


Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Holifield 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

McFall 

Macdonald. 
Mass 

Madden 

Mabon 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Mikva 

Miller,  CaUf. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Minlsh 

Mink 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
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Morgan 

Morse 

Moss 

Murphy,  lU. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

OKonskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga 

O'NelU.  Mass. 

Ottlnser 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poai<e 

Podell 

Pollock 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Purcell 

Rallsback 


tuMteH 

tarlck 

]  ieuss 

1  livers 

lloberts 

Itodlno 

1  togers,  Fla. 

1  tooney,  N.Y. 

1  looney,  Pa. 

]  Rosenthal 

!  tostenkowski 

]k>ybal 

liyan 

£  t  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

S  chwengel 

Scott 

Slkes 

Slack 

S  tnlth.  Iowa 

a  nyder 

a  prlnger 

Stafford 

a  taggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

S  tokes 


Barrett 

Berry 

Boiling 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Byrne.  Pa, 

CahUl 

Camp 

Clay 

Cunningham 

E>addano 

Dawson 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Pascell 
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Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Thompson,  N,J, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Watklns 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
wnsht 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zion 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 10 

Clausen, 
Don  H, 
Evlns,  Term, 
Hull 


J<  >nas 
Kleppe 
li  allUard 


Wyers 


Pelly 

Qulllen 

Ruppe 


_        NOT  VOTING— 51 


Fynt 
Pi  >reman 
Gialmo 
G  riffln 
Hilpern 
H  kstlngs 
Hithaway 
H  iwklns 
Hfbert 
Hi)gan 
Js  rman 
Kjrwan 
LAndgrebe 
LI  pscomb 
M  :Clory 
M^Sneally 
M  ithlas 


Mlzell 

Monagan 

Morton 

Passman 

Plmle 

Powell 

Puclnskl 

Relfel 

Ruth 

Sebellus 

Stelger,  Ariz, 

Stelger,  Wis, 

Utt 

Welcker 

Whalley 

Wold 

Wyatt 


to  recommit  was  re- 
atnnounced   the   following 


So  the  motion 
jected. 

The   Clerk 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Utt  for,  wit  i  Mr,  Daddario  against, 
Mr,  Stelger  of  irtzona  for,  with  Mr,  Byrne 
of  Pennsylvania  against. 
Mr,  Morton  for., with  Mr.  Barrett  against. 
Mr,  Plmle  for. I  with  Mr,   Gialmo   against, 
Mr,  McClory  fori  with  Mr,  Puclnskl  against. 
Mr,  Berry  for,  with  Mr.  Monagan  against. 
Mr,     Broomflelf    for,     with    Mr.     Brooks 
against. 

Until  further  ^otice : 

Mr.  H6bert  wlt^  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Paaaman  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr,  Ellrwan  wlti  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr,  Flynt  with  Hr,  Mlzell. 

Mr.  Jarman  wltt  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  OrlfBn  wltlj  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Hathaway  ^Ith  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Sebellus  wl«h  Mr,  Oahill. 

Mr.  Dawson  wltfc  Mr,  Fascell. 

Mr  Hawkins  with  Mr  Dlggs. 

Mr,  Clay  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr,   Cunnlnghatn  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Foreman  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Whalley  wltb  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Wold  of  Wyoming  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr,  Hastings  wltth  Mr,  Hogan. 

Mr  Landgrebe   with   Mr,   Lipscomb. 

Mr,  Stelger  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Messrs.  FULTJON  of  Tennessee  and 
PINDLEY  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  MORSE  fhanged  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  352,  nays  24,  answered 
"present"  12,  not  voting  43,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No,  261] 
YEAS— 353 


Abbitt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif, 
Anderson,  III. 
AnderSbn, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala, 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Asplnall 
Ajrres 
Baring 
Beall,  Md, 
Belcher 
Bell,  Calif. 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brtnkley 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass, 
Burleson,  Tex, 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Gorman 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 


Dennis 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Donobue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshlenian 

Evans,  Colo. 

FaUon 

Parbsteln 

Pelghan 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

WlUlam  D, 
Fountain 
Praser 
Prey 
Prtedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Gallfianakls 
Gallagher 
Gannatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg, 
Green,  Pa, 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
ichord 
Jacobs 


Johnson.  Calif, 
Jones,  Ala, 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn, 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Long,  La, 
Long.  Md, 
Lowensteln 
Lujan 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
'  MacOregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mel  Cher 
MesklU 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
MUler,  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mln  shall 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'KonsU 
Olsen 
O'Neal,  Oa. 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
PhUbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Poff 


Pollock 

Preyer.  NO, 

Price.  111. 

Price,  Tex, 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  F^. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Brock 

Brown,  Mich. 
Celler 

Clawson.  Del 
Findley 
Prellnghuysen 


Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

SiUllvan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

NAYS— 24 

Pulton,  Tenn, 

Goldwater 

Johnson,  Pa, 

Kuykendall 

Lloyd 

McCloskey 

McDonald, 

Mich, 
Michel 


Tunney 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgortto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zlon 
Zwach 


MUls 
Mlze 

Smith,  Calif. 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Stanton 
WldnaU 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 12 


Clausen, 
DonH, 
Evlns,  Tenn, 
Hanna 
Hull 


Jonas 

Kleppe 

Mallllard 

Mvers 

Pelly 

NOT  VOTINa— 43 


Qulllen 
Ruppe 
Teague,  Calif, 


Fascell 

Flynt 

Foreman 

Gialmo 

Grlffln  ■ 

Halpem 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Jarman 

Klrwan 

Landgrebe 

Lipscomb 

McClory 

Mathias 


Monagan 

Morton 

Passman 

Plrnle 

Powell 

Puclnskl 

Relfel 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Utt 

Whalley 

Wold 

Wyatt 


Barrett 

Berry 

Boiling 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif, 

Byrne,  Pa, 

CahlU 

Camp 

Clay 

Cunningham 

Daddario 

Dawson 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   annoimced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Berry, 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr,  Cahill. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr,  Passman  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Glaimo  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr,  Utt. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Whalley  with  McClory. 

Mr.  Landgrebe  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  GrifBn  with  Mr.  Foreman, 

Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr,  Brown  of  CaUfomla  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Dlggs, 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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SPECIAL  REQUEST  WITH  RELATION 
TO  ENGROSSMENT  OP  HJl.  6778 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  In  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bUl,  H.R.  6778.  the  Clerk  be 
directed  to  omit  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  Bevlll  amendment,  and  be  permitted 
to  correct  the  designation  of  sections  and 
parts  thereof,  cross  references,  and 
punctuation  in  the  entire  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LE;^VE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude   extraneous    matter    on   the   bill 

just  passed.  ^ .    ...       ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST   FOR    ADJOURNMENT   TO 
11  O'CLOCK  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservmg  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  for  what  pur- 
pose is  this  unusual  request  made  after 
adjourning  at  12:26  on  Monday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  on  Monday,  of  course,  we  did  not 
have  much  business,  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  We  only  had  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar read.  We  have  only  one  bill  left  this 
week.  „  , 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  well  know 
this,  and  I  understand  thoroughly  the 
programing  and  the  leadership's  pre- 
rogatives. 

I  object  to  coming  in  at  11  o  clock 
tomorrow.         

THE   PRESIDENT  DESERVES  THE 
SUPPORT  OF  ALL  AMERICANS 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day night,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  I  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  while 
he  addressed  the  American  people  on  the 
subject  uppermost  in  all  of  our  minds— 
the  WSJ  in  Vietnam. 

Although  the  President  has  received 
much  support  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
as  well  as  from  the  American  people, 
critics  have  denounced  the  speech  for 
offering  no  new  solutions  or  peace  initia- 
tives. These  critics  object  to  the  fact  that 
President  Nixon  did  not  announce  im- 
mediate and  total  withdrawal  of  troops 
or  withdrawal  according  to  a  pre- 
ordained time  table. 
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It  is  true  that  the  Presldeait  offered 
no  startling  cure-all  to  this  most  dif- 
ficult and  complex  war.  If  a  solution  were 
easy  to  come  by.  we  would  not  be  faced 
with  the  present  situation.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  question  is  not  whether  the 
proposal  is  new  but  whether  or  not  it  Is 
workable  and  wiU  achieve  its  objective. 
I  beUeve  that  Mr.  Nixon  was  totally 
candid  and  accurate  in  his  prediction 
that  total  abandonment  of  South  Viet- 
nam would  result  in  a  blood-bath  that 
woiUd  forever  blot  our  history.  I  also 
agree  that  announcing  a  set  schedule  of 
troop  withdrawals,  independent  of  the 
actions  of  North  Vietnam,  would  make 
the  Paris  talks  not  only  untenable,  but 
indeed,  unnecessary. 

The  President  has  called  on  the  Na- 
tion to  support  him  and  our  servicemen 
by  presenting  a  united  front  to  the  North 
Vietnamese,  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
is  a  political  maneuver  to  stifle  criticism; 
it  is  a  sincere  appeal  to  be  allowed  some 
flexibility  in  dealing  with  intransigence 
on  both  sides. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  political  accommo- 
dation in  Vietnam,  it  wiU  not  come  about 
as  a  result  of  virulent  debate  and  dis- 
sension here  in  the  United  States.  It 
might  come  about  if  North  Vietnam  is 
convinced  that  it  cannot  dominate  South 
Vietnam  either  by  force  of  arms  or  by 
outwaiting  a  war-weary  America.  It  is 
ultimately  the  people  of  Vietnam  who 
must  decide  their  own  destiny— not  Con- 
gressmen or  commentators  or  street 
demonstrators.  Let  that  destiny  be  de- 
cided through  peaceful  negotiation,  not 
mass  murder. 

The  Vietnamese  should  at  least  have 
the  chance  for  a  stable  and  just  govern- 
ment. The  President's  approach  offers 
that  chance.  It  is  not  a  new  approach, 
but  it  is  a  valid  one.  He  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  all  Americans. 


namese  Government.  But  the  United 
States  has  no  obligation  to  provide  the 
brunt  of  the  fighting  force  to  prosecute 
the  war.  It  was  an  unwarranted  assump- 
Uon  of  that  burden  that  led  to  our  pres- 
ent unhappy  position.  Tlie  President, 
knowing  this,  has  undertaken  to  correct 
the  error  as  soon  as  possible  consistent 
with  our  overall  national  interest  in  the 
Pcbcific. 

A  great  nation,  lito  a  giant  super- 
tanker, does  not  easUy  tvan  around  in  a 
very  small  harbor.  The  shoals  are  every- 
where—the channel  is  narrow  and  clut- 
tered with  hidden  obstacles.  But  com- 
petent masters  can  do  the  job  without 
damage  to  the  ship,  calling  upon  the 
combined  skills,  competence,  teamwork, 
and    loyalty    of    their    crew.    President 
Nixon  is  our  captain  now  and  he  has 
begun   the   treacherous   and   extremely 
difficult  job  of  maneuvering  the  ship  of 
state.  Without  the  support,  loyalty,  and 
the  several  skills  of  his  crew— the  Amer- 
ican people— he  will  surely  not  succeed. 
If  we  support  him,  we  will  clear  the 
harbor,  pass  over  the  reef,  and  be  back 
in  the  deep  water  that  oiu"  ship  was 
built— over  200  years  ago— to  sail  upon. 


THE    PRESIDENT    DESERVES     OUR 
SUPPORT 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) ,         „     ,j     * 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  provided  a  factual,  thought- 
ful analysis  of  the  Vietnam  problem.  His 
statement  to  the  Nation  on  November 
3  was  restrained  and  responsible.  His 
plan,  to  my  mind,  is  workable  and  an  ex- 
ceptionally sensible  way  out  of  the  mo- 
rass that  our  over-involvement  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Southeast  Asia  has  be- 
come. 

The  President,  without  question,  has 
made  good-faith  efforts  for  progress  on 
the  negotiating  front.  He  reports  that 
these  efforts  have  failed.  Should  negoti- 
ations continue  to  faU,  the  President  has 
Implemented  a  program  of  Vietnamiza- 
tion  and  American  withdrawal  that  will 
leave  the  burden  of  fighting  to  those  who 
must  fight  if  freedom  is  to  ever  prevail 
In  that  far-off  place. 

■nie  insurgents  are  loglstically  sup- 
ported by  Communist  China  and  other 
adversaries  of  the  United  States.  Should 
this  support  continue,  the  United  States 
will  have  a  continuing  obligation  to  pro- 
vide logistic  support  to  the  South  Vlet- 


GI  RAPS  ANTIWAR  "FREAKS, 
COWARDS" 

(Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his    remarks    and    include    extraneous 

matter.)  .     .,    „      v. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  foUowing  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Ventura  County  Star  Free  Press 
written  by  one  of  my  splendid  young 
constituents,  Sp4c.  John  A.  Jensen,  of 
Ojai,  Calif. 

GI    Raps    AimwAR    ■Freaks,    Cowards" 

Editor, 

The  Star-Free  Press: 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  year  s  tour  m 
Vietnam.  I  will  have  to  admit  that  I  am 
disappointed  In  my  country, 

I  have  noticed  a  group  of  Individuals  wear- 
ing black  armbands  and  protesting  the  Viet- 
namese conflict.  But.  what  I  don't  under- 
stand Is,  what  are  they  protesting  and  what 
do  they  have  to  protest?  What  do  they  know 
about  Vietnam?  What  do  they  know  about  a 
neople's  struggle  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion of  their  homeland?  What  do  they  know 
of  the  Vietnamese  soldier,  who  knows  Charlie 
has  him  outgunned,  but  he  goes  ahead  and 
dies  anyway?  ,^ 

I'll  tell  vou  what  they  know.  They  know 
the  hoUowi  cowardly  feeling  when  they  get  a 
draft  notice.  They  don't  know  anything!  Ex- 
cept that  they  are  the  cowards  that  are  left 
here  while  America's  flnest  young  men  are 
dying  against  the  universal  enemy  of  every 
free  nation — Communism.  ,.  ,,  , 

I  am  on  my  way  back  to  fight  for  what  I 
believe  in  for  another  year.  Should  I  be  shot 
I  dam  sure  don't  want  some  long-haired 
freak  wearing  a  black  armband  protertlng  for 

°^*  aP-4  JOHK  A.  Jenskm. 

Ojal,  Calif. 


"SILENT  MAJORITY"  SPEAKING 

OUT  ON  VIETNAM 
(Mr.  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  |to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  KLEP^E.  Mr.  Spealter,  at  long  last, 
the  great  "silent  majority"  in  the  United 
States  is  spetking  out  on  Vietnam.  What 
we  are  heari|.g  today  Is  not  the  voice  of 
despair  but  the  voice  of  a  united  people 
in  support  of  President  Nixon's  dedicated 
effort  to  bring  this  long  and  agonizing 
war  to  an  hpnorable  conclusion. 

In  his  Mdnday  evening  address,  the 
President  sail: 

Let  us  be  united  for  peace.  Let  us  also  be 
united  agalnsfl  defeat.  Because  let  us  under- 
stand :  North  Vietnam  cannot  defeat  or  hu- 
miliate the  Dblted  States.  Only  Americans 
can  do  that.     ' 

I  have  joined  with  154  of  my  colleagues 
In  introducirjg  a  resolution  affirming  the 
support  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  Preslqent  In  his  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate a  just  Ipeace.  And  I  am  sure  the 
number  of  sponsors  will  continue  to  grow. 
More  impArtantly,  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  I  the  American  people  are 
rallying  behind  the  President's  position, 
a£  is,atteste<^  by  the  flood  of  favorable 
messages  he  Is  receiving  and  the  public 
opinion  polls  I  which  show  the  Nation  is 
solidly  behincj  him. 

The  reaction  of  our  native  North 
Vietnamese  qag-wavers  was  as  predict- 
ably as  it  Isj  senseless.  They  view  the 
President's  call  for  an  early  and  honor- 
able peace  as! a  personal  affront  to  them 
and  their  beloved  spiritual  leader,  the 
late  Ho  Chi  Minh.  They  promise  a  No- 
vember 15  wkr  Moratorium  Day  which 
will  force  immediate,  unilateral  with- 
drawal of  Anierican  forces  In  Vietnam. 
At  the  tim4  of  the  October  15  mora- 
torium, I  saidi  it  was  my  own  belief  that 
most  of  the  participants  were  sincere  In 
their  efforts  ^o  achieve  an  early  peace. 
I  believe  this'  will  be  generally  true  of 
those  who  may  demonstrate  nonviolent- 
ly  on  November  15. 

I  cannot,  however,  credit  many  of  the 
leaders  and  oiiganizers  of  this  movement 
with  such  noble  Intentions.  Their  pur- 
pose is  to  disrupt,  to  tear  down,  to  destroy 
completely  tha  American  form  of  govern- 
ment. They  a»e  conscious  agents  of  an- 
archism and  communism.  They  want 
revolution  and  overthrow  of  our  system. 
And  they  have  nothing  but  chaos  to  offer 
In  its  stead. 

Fortunately,,  this  group  Is  a  tiny  mi- 
nority—a tiny]  but  vocal  minority.  They 
receive  far  n^ore  attention  than  they 
deserve  in  the  ftews  media.  Although  they 
speak  only  for  themselves,  they  seek  to 
give  the  impression  that  they  speak  for 
the  American  iiajority. 

I  was  appalled  last  evening  to  watch 
on  television  4  band  of  students  at  one 
of  our  great  institutions  of  learning, 
waving  Vletcoqg  flags  and  chanting  their 
Ho  Chi  Minh  isitual.  The  sheep  who  join 
in  such  parades  could  leam  sometlilng 
by  visiting  a  packing  plant  seeing  a  Judas 
goat  in  action. 

This  is  a  tiqie  for  national  imity,  for 
full  support  of  the  President  in  his  peace 
efforts.  I  bell«ve  such  imity  has  been 
achieved.  Thla  strengthens  the  Presi- 
dent's hand  enormously  in  his  quest  for 
an  early  and  lionorable  solution  of  the 
war  in  Vietnai^.  I  believe  this  could  be 
made  even  more  clear  to  Hanoi  if  all 


thinking  Americans  would  give  the  No- 
vember 15  moratoriimi  the  boycott  it  so 
richly  deserves. 


OEO  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  is  presently  engaged  in  consider- 
ing the  $2  billion-plus  OEO  bill,  it  is 
appropriate  that  I  call  attention  to  the 
following  letter  I  read  to  the  committee 
and  personally  delivered  to  our  chairman 
<  Mr.  Perkins  )  : 

Congress  op  the  UrrED  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  November  4,  1969. 
Hon.  Carl  D,  Perkins. 

Chairman.  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
WashiTigton.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  so  much 
for  your  letter  of  October  29th  agreeing  with 
me  that  the  witnesses  wishing  to  testify  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  extension  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  should  be 
heard.  I  do  have  several  questions,  however, 
about  procedure. 

You  indicated  that  since  the  Committee  is 
In  the  process  of  marklng-up  the  bill,  the 
witnesses  could  not  be  heard  before  work  on 
the  bill  Is  completed.  Surely  this  must  be  In 
error.  I  And  It  haxO.  to  imagine  that  you,  as 
Committee  Chairman,  would  abrogate  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Committee  by  hearing 
Important  witnesses  after  the  bill  has  been 
sent  to  the  full  House.  What  constructive 
purpose  would  this  serve? 

Certainly  you  would  want  to  have  these 
hearings  published  and  available  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  for  their  consid- 
eration before  final  Committee  action  on  the 
legislation.  Otherwise.  I  can  only  see  the  call- 
ing of  these  witnesses  as  an  exercise  In  se- 
mantics and  a  disillusioning  experience  to 
the  witnesses  who  would  surely  feel  the 
futility  Of  such  an  exercise. 

While  I  appreciate  your  feeling  that  76 
pages  of  testimony  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Governors  have  been  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee, 
careful  rechecklng  of  the  record  shows  that 
over  60  pages  is  not  "testimony"  in  the  sense 
of  Committee  participation  in  the  exchange 
of  ideas,  but  rather  a  simple  reprint  of  pre- 
pared statements  and  reports. 

Mr.  William  Pord  noted  that  only  one  state 
Governor  has  appeared  personally  before  the 
Committee  to  express  his  views  on  the  oper- 
ations of  OEO.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
the  Committee  should  eagerly  seize  any  op- 
portunity to  hear  from  more  state  officials 
who  wish  to  present  their  views  to  the  Com- 
mittee personally,  especially  since  none  of  the 
recommendations  by  the  Governors  or  their 
representatives  has  been  adopted. 

This  Committee  Is  asked  to  consider  a  two- 
year  extension  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity with  the  exjjendlture  of  over  four 
billion  dollars  in  public  funds.  Any  program 
which  has  drawn  as  much  nationwide  crit- 
icism as  this  one  has,  needs  not  only  a  true 
picture  presented  to  the  Congress  but  the 
full  picture,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
giving  state  officials  our  fuU  and  undivided 
attention. 

The  Governors  have  asked  for  a  more  ac- 
tive role  in  the  operations  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportvmlty.  They  wish  to  be  able 
to  coordinate  the  work  being  done  by  OEO 
with  the  state  programs,  in  hopes  of  achiev- 
ing maximum  efficiency  and  effect.  They  wish 
to  be  Involved  in  planning,  not  Just  rele- 
gated to  a  position  of  vetoing  a  whole  pro- 
gram,  because  no  Item  veto   Is   permitted. 


when  prior  consultations  on  the  state  level 
would  have  Insured  a  program  aligned  to 
the  state-wide  needs  and  worth  of  accept- 
ance and  support.  The  Governors  have  re- 
quested that  programs  funded  through  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  be  brought 
under  their  veto  to  prevent  circumvention 
of  the  Intent  of  the  OEO  enacting  legisla- 
tion which  permits  the  veto  by  the  Gover- 
nors in  the  first  place. 

As  long  as  these  objections  exist  and  are 
valuable  to  the  future  of  the  whole  OEO 
program,  we  In  Congress  cannot  afford  to 
Ignore  any  official  who  wishes  to  testify. 
Only  by  being  totally  Informed  can  we  prop- 
erly discharge  our  responsibilities. 

I  hope  to  hear  from  you  that  witnesses 
who  have  Indicated  their  desire  to  be  heard 
will  be  scheduled  for  hearings  before  the 
Committee  for  a  full  dialogue,  prior  to  final 
Committee  action,  so  that  they  may  con- 
tribute to  our  deliberations  and  assist  In 
writing  legislation  benefiting  those  for  whom 
this  program  was  designed. 
Sincerely, 

William  J.  Scherle, 
Member    of    Congress,    Seventh    Iowa 
District. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 
REFORMS 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 29,  1969,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives overwhelmingly  approved  H.R. 
14001.  a  bill  which  when  enacted  into 
law,  will  enable  President  Nixon  to  fully 
implement  his  proposed  reforms  in  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

The  action  taken  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  in  direct  response  to  an 
urgent  request  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  Congress  provide  him, 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  with  the 
necessary  legislative  authority  to  accom- 
plish these  objectives. 

You  will  recall  that  on  May  13,  1969, 
this  matter  was  initially  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Subsequently,  on  October  13, 
1969,  this  matter  was  initially  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Subsequently,  on  October 
13,  1969,  the  President  reiterated  and  re- 
emphasized  the  urgency  which  he  at- 
tached to  the  early  implementation  of 
essential  draft  reforms. 

Despite  the  heavy  legislative  schedule 
of  our  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  ac- 
tion was  initiated  by  the  committee  to 
enable  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
act  quickly  and  expeditiously  on  the 
President's  legislative  request. 

Hearings  on  the  President's  legisla- 
tive proposal  revealed  that  no  responsible 
individual  or  organization  opposed  the 
President's  draft  reform  recommenda- 
tions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  reforms  were 
strongly  advocated  and  endorsed  in  the 
testimony  provided  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  as  well  as 
individual  organizations  such  as  the 
American  Legion,  the  American  Veter- 
ans Committee,  the  American  Coxmcil  on 
Education,  and  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Universities  strongly  supported  the 
provisions  of  HJi.  14001. 
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Stated  another  way,  during  committee 
hearings,  it  became  evident  that  H.R. 
14001  and  the  President's  proposed  draft 
reforms  represented  an  almost  univer- 
sally agreed  upon  change  in  the  draft 
system,  a  proposed  reform  and  improve- 
ment that  all  draft  critics  conceded  was 
necessary.  The  hearings  also  revealed 
that  many  of  these  witnesses  did  ad- 
vocate other  reforms  in  the  draft.  How- 
ever, most  significantly,  none  of  these 
other  proposed  reforms  elicited  any  sim- 
ilar consensus  of  agreement. 

The  President's  proposed  reforms  were 
therefore  quickly  endorsed  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  received  the  ap- 
proval of  this  body. 

Although  House  Members  have  demon- 
strated most  clearly  their  concern  with 
the  reform  of  the  draft  law  by  acting 
expeditiously  on  the  President's  pro- 
posal, there  appears  to  be  little  evidence 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  share 
this  conviction. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  clamor  for 
draft  reform  has  been  loudest  in  the 
Senate,  that  body  now  appears  reluctant 
to  act  on  even  the  noncontroversial 
draft  reforms  reconunended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. ^  ,, 

Some  of  the  more  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  great  deliberative  body 
have  now  indicated  that  there  is  insuffi- 
cient time  to  act  on  the  President's  pro- 
posal this  year.  The  majority  leader  has 
reportedly  said  that  it  "was  impossible 
to  achieve  a  consensus"  between  those 
Senators  who  support  the  President  and 
others  who  want  more  thoroughgoing 
reforms;  and  hence,  draft  reform  legisla- 
tion cannot  be  considered. 

Apparently,  despite  the  pious  pontifl- 
cations  that  we  have  heard  uttered  by 
Members  of  the  other  body  on  the  neces- 
sity for  draft  reform,  there  will  be  no  ac- 
tion in  that  body  on  the  subject  this  year. 
I  share  the  dismay  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Americans  who  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  feel  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency regarding  the  draft  reform  pro- 
posals advanced  by  him. 

I  find  it  inconceivable  that  the  gentle- 
men in  Congress  who  are  most  critical  of 
the  current  draft  system  find  it  somehow 
impossible  to  direct  their  legislative  en- 
ergies toward  correcting  these  deficien- 
cies. ^      .     , 

I  find  it  incredible  that  the  other  body 
is  unable  to  find  the  time  to  respond 
either  affirmatively  or  negatively  to  a 
simple  one-line  legislative  proposal  which 
had  been  speedily  acted  upon  and  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Am  I  to  assume  that  that  great  de- 
liberative body  is  so  involved  in  its 
time-consuming  perorations  that  it  has 
subordinated  its  constitutional  legisla- 
tive responsibilities  to  a  secondary  and 
minor  role? 

Why,  of  course  not — that  cannot  be 
the  problem.  Then  what  is  the  problan? 

Some  say  that  the  Senate  refuses  to 
act  on  the  President's  legislative  request 
because  of  political  considerations.  If 
that  is  the  case,  which  I  trust  It  Is  not. 
I  am  more  perplexed  than  ever,  since  I 
have  heretofore  been  led  to  beUeve  that 
the  Members  of  the  other  body  have 
treated  "politics"  as  a  matter  exclusively 
reserved  to  this  side  of  the  Capitol. 


In  any  event,  the  subject  of  the  draft 
is  too  serious  and  important  a  problem 
to  be  left  imanswered  by  the  Senate. 

I  share  the  views  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  news  media  throughout 
the  country  to  the  effect  that  the  Con- 
gress should  act  now  on  the  President's 
proposed  draft  reforms  and  then,  after 
it  has  disposed  of  this  issue,  go  back 
to  "overall  reform  considerations  and  de- 
bate the  matter  to  their  heart's  content." 

I  agree  with  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  when  it  said  that  "in  this  case  the 
Senators  should  get  off  their  preroga- 
tives and  act  to  remove  one  of  youth's 
justified  complaints  against  the  estab- 
lishment." ,  ^  ^ 

Let  us  hope  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  will  find 
it  possible  to  have  that  body  be  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  young  men  of  our 
Nation  and  pass  the  President's  bill,  H.R. 
14001,  before  January  1,  1970. 

The  Star  article  follows : 


PoLmcs  and  the  Draft 
The  Senate  Democratic  leaders  should 
think  again  about  their  decision  to  block  the 
administration's  proposal  for  limited  draft 
reform.  They  should  reconsider— and  they 
should  follow  the  lead  of  the  House  which 
approved  the  measure  382  to  13. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  leaderships 
ability  to  bottle  up  the  legislation.  If  Sena- 
tor Mansfield  says  it  will  not  move  this  year. 
It  will  not  move.  There  must  be  a  strong 
temptation  to  use  this  simple  means  to  em- 
barrass the  administraUon.  But  it  Is  a  temp- 
tation that  should  be  resisted. 

The  leadership's  arguments  In  favor  of 
procrastination  are  not  very  persuasive.  The 
limited  measure,  which  would  permit  the  use 
of  lottery  procedure  In  the  draft,  was  attacked 
by  Senator  Kennedy  as  a  fraud  on  the  young 
because  it  would  not  cure  all  the  ills  of  the 
present  system.  Mansfield  argued  that  action 
Is  impossible  in  this  session  because  there 
Is  no  time  to  reconcile  the  struggle  between 
those  who  favor  the  administration  move 
and  those  who  want  far-reaching  reform  of 
the  draft  laws. 

No  one  In  the  administration  has  argued 
that  the  plan  to  pick  19-year-olds  first  under 
a  lottery  system  Is  a  cure  lor  all  the  in- 
equities of  the  draft.  No  one  has  presented 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  present  law, 
which  would  remove  the  prohibition  against 
a  lottery,  as  an  alternative  to  further  sweep- 
ing reform  In  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

It  is  not  an  either-or  situation.  The  amend- 
ment BhoiUd  be  passed  now  so  that  the  most 
glaring  Inequities  in  the  preeent  law  can  be 
promptly  eliminated.  Then  Congress  should 
start  the  lengthy  and  complex  debate  on 
over-ail  reform. 

The  siren  song  of  easy  political  gain  Is  al- 
virays  a  strong  temptation.  But  In  this  case 
the  apparent  advantage  may  be  wholly  Il- 
lusory. It  Is  quite  poeelble  that  the  young 
voter»-to-be  will  remember  Just  who  It  was 
that  blocked  the  way  when  a  measure  of  re- 
Uef  was  In  sight,  and  will  act  accordingly. 


PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING  AIR 
CARRIER  INDUSTRY 


(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  I  am 
aware  of  some  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  air  carrier  industry  and  its  need 
for  some  fare  Increases  to  meet  escalat- 


ing costs,  but  the  interests  of  air  travel- 
ers or  consumers  should  not  be  down- 
graded In  the  exercise.  It  was  hearten- 
ing to  note,  therefore,  that  in  a  recent 
address  to  some  top  airline  representa- 
tives, Robert  T.  Murphy,  member  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  spoke  up  for  the 
passenger.  Mr.  Murphy  set  forth  a  co- 
gent "bin  of  rights"  for  the  air  traveler. 
The  Washington  Star  devoted  a  special 
article  to  this  speech  on  Sunday.  Octo- 
ber 19. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy also  expressed  his  concern  about  the 
impact  of  recent  fare  increases  on  the 
average,  nonbusinessman  traveler  in 
short-haul  markets  under  400  miles 
where  almost  50  percent  of  all  air  travel 
is  conducted.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  my 
fellow  Rhode  Islander,  Bob  Murphy,  is 
keeping  the  welfare  of  the  average  man 
in  mind  in  his  approach  to  the  complex 
regulatory  problems  confronting  the 
Civil  Aeronautics.  I  congratulate  him  for 
this  effort. 

Without  objection,  I  submit  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Record.  Charles  Yarbrough's 
column  of  Sunday,  October  19.  entitled 
"Voice  from  High  Places"  as  well  as  the 
text  of  Mr.  Murphy's  speech  of  Octo- 
ber 16: 

AiE  Traveler  Gets  "Bill  or  Rights" 

( By  Charles  Yarbrough) 
The  commercial  airplane  has  been  around 
a  long  time,  as  witness  the  recent  50th  an- 
niversaries of  KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines  and 
Holland's  Pokker  Aircraft  Co. 

But  only  now  has  someone  come  up  with 
a  "Bill  of  Rights"  for  the  people  who  ride  in 
them. 

Civil  Aeronauttcs  Board  Member  Robert  T. 
Murphy  had  a  proper  audience  when  he 
handed  down  The  Bill  last  week  before  a 
meeting  of  Washington-headquartered  Asso- 
ciation of  Local  Transport  Airlines  (ALTA). 
The  regional  carriers  were  holding  a  full 
qviarterly  meeting  In  Amsterdam  to  help  sell 
the  "Visit  U.8.A."  program. 

Sure  to  warm  the  hearts  of  every  air  trav- 
eler, this  is  the  Murphy  Bill  of  Rights: 

1.  To  travel  in  safe,  modem,  comfortable 
aircraft. 

2.  To  have  his  reservation  honored  when 
he  arrives  at  the  airport. 

3.  To  know  as  soon  as  possible  when  his 
flight  is  to  be  canceled,  delayed  or  diverted 
and  to  get  a  straight  story  when  this  haa  to 
be  done. 

4.  To  depart  at  the  scheduled  time  and 
arrive  on  time. 

5.  To     transportation     at     a     reasonable 

charge. 

6.  To  recovery  of  his  baggage  Intact  when 
the  Journey  Is  completed. 

"These,"  Mxirphy  said,  "are  but  a  minimum 
of  basic  standards  which  a  passenger  has  a 
right  to  expect  of  the  Industry. 

"I  am  sure,"  he  added,  "others  can  think 
of  more  and  perhaps  express  them  more  elo- 
quently than  this,  but  I  venture  to  say  that 
fulfillment  of  this  modest  'Bin  of  Rights'  for 
the  airline  passenger  would  eliminate  more 
than  90  percent  of  all  the  complaints  which 
are  filed  by  irate  travelers  with  the  board." 

Earlier,  Murphy  and  C.  Langhome  Wash- 
bum  director  of  the  Commerce  Department's 
United  SUtes  Travel  Service,  launched  a 
Travel  Service  and  ALTA  Travel  Wqfkshop 
and  Seminar  In  Amsterdam. 

High  on  the  attractions  dangled  In  the 
presentation  was  assurance  that  the  foreign 
visitor  10  this  country  will  again  find  the 
$150-for-21-davs  fare  will  be  continued  on 
the  ALTA  systems  In  this  country.  For  this. 
Murphy  commended  the  airlines  heartily. 
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H«  noted  Mb  dlraent  "from  the  recent 
adoption  of  so^&lled  fare  formula  and  \irged 
that  the  carriers  hold  the  line  on  any  In- 
creaaes  In  markets  under  400  mllea." 

Hla  Tlew.  ha  emphaalMd,  "vta  based  not 
on  the  ground  that  earrters'  owts  are  not  In- 
creaalng.  Certainly  they  are.  and  It  would  be 
hiding  our  heads  In  the  sand  to  think  other- 
wise. 

"The  board  has  been  made  painfully  aware 
of  the  pressing  financial  difficulties  facing 
some  of  Che  local  carriers. 

"However.  I  objected  to  the  further  In- 
crease In  shon-haul  fares  because  I  am 
deeply  concerned  by  the  potential  adverse 
effects  of  the  fare  formula  upon  the  traffic 
and  the  revenues  of  the  local  carriers. 

"While  the  fbrmula  seeks  to  Improve  air- 
line revenues  generally,  it  Is  my  great  fear 
that  this  new  increase  In  short-haul  markets 
on  top  of  a  nearly  10  percent  fare  hike  last 
February  plus  another  imminent  increase  In 
the  form  of  a  passenger  tax  for  airport  and 
navigational  facilities  wlU  simply  price  the 
local  carriers  out  of  many  markets. 

If  it  doesn't  |)rlce  the  carrier  right  out  of 
the  short-haul  markets,  at  least  it  will  limit 
the  availability  of  such  service  principally  to 
the  free-wheeling  businessman  with  the 
elastic  expense  account. 
-  "I  tefic"  he  9ftld,  "more  and  more  of  your 
cystomeis  will  be  relegated  to  the  crowded 
highways  or  th#  fast-vanishing  rail  services, 
or.  perhaps,  thei  long-distance  telephone." 

Address     bt     tux     HoNORABue    Robebt     T. 

MTTRPHT.  MtMBKR,  CiVIl.  AXRONAUTICS 
BOAKD,  BErORH  THE  PALI.  Q17ABTXRLT  RE- 
GIONAL Meeting,  Association  or  Local 
Transport  ^jsimrgs,  Amsterdam,  the 
Netherlands,  I  October    16,    1969 

Once  again  I^  am  privileged  to  address  a 
Quarterly  Meetlfag  of  the  Association  of  Lo- 
cal Transport  Airlines.  The  occasion  for  your 
meeting  here  in  Amsterdam  Is  a  special  one. 
I  note  that  thl4  Is  the  second  "Visit  U.S.A." 
travel  promotion  which  you  have  sponsored 
In  cooperation  Iwlth  European  governments 
and  their  flag  airlines  and  it  coincides  with 
the  celebration  of  the  50th  Anniversary  of 
two  of  the  most  famous  Industrial  institu- 
tions in  The  Netherlands,  KLM  and  Pokker 
Aircraft  Company.  The  participation  of  C. 
Langhorne  Washburn,  the  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Travel  Service,  In  this  meeting  further 
underscores  the  Importance  of  the  occasion 
to  our  national  ititerest. 

I  am  fully  aw*re  of  the  great  contribution 
which  KI>M  has  ^nade,  not  only  to  the  Dutdi 
nation,  but  alsoj  to  world  air  transportation 
generally  becau^  of  the  frequent  contacts 
which  I  have  ha^  with  it  in  connection  with 
air  transport  nagotiations  with  the  United 
States  in  which  I  have  served  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  ClvO  Aeronautics  Board.  It  is  a 
respected,  reeoufceful  competitor  with  an 
enviable  record  of  achievement. 

Pounded  In  October.  1919,  KLM  inaugu- 
rated scheduled  international  air  service  in 
the  spring  of  19)0.  Its  first  scheduled  flight 
brought  two  ]oujnaUsts  from  London  to  Am- 
sterdam and  I  aCQ  told  tdiat  this  particular 
route  is  the  oldest  air  connection  in  the 
world  still  oper^ited  by  the  same  carrier. 
Following  shortly  afterward,  KLM  Intro- 
duced service  fr^m  Amsterdam  to  Brussels 
la  1922,  Paris  in  1923.  Copenhagen  and  Swe- 
den in  1926  and'  in  1929  mtroduced  regular 
intercontinental  air  service  between  The 
Netherlands  and  Jakarta.  The  Journey  at  that 
time  took  12  dajp.  By  1929  K"t.M  had  a  fleet 
of  20  Fokker  sl^igle-englne  and  trl-motor 
aircraft. 

Perl&ps  you  Of  ALTA  who.  many  years 
later,  went  through  some  of  the  same  dif- 
ficulties of  laimchlng  new  airlines  are  the 
ones  best  able  t<^  appreciate  what  fortitude 
was  required  in  those  early  days  to  estab- 
lish an  airline.  KLM's  routes  now  fan  out 
across  the  worlds  It  stands  as  a  marvelous 
tribute    to    the   indomitable   spirit    of    the 


Dutch  people.  As  a  negotiator  for  the  United 
States.  I  have  a  particular  reason  to  admli« 
KLM.  In  all  of  their  operations  they  are 
dedicated,  as  we  are,  to  a  system  of  free 
competition  on  the  air  routes  of  the  world, 
like  us,  they  are  steunch  supporters  of  the 
Bermuda  capacity  principles  and.  like  us, 
they  agree  that  thoee  principles  should  gov- 
ern the  conduct  of  International  air  service. 
Simultaneous  with  KLM's  Oolden  An- 
niversary our  hoeto  are  also  marking  the  60th 
Anniversary  of  another  one  of  their  out- 
standing indiistrlal  enterprises,  the  Pokker 
Aircraft  Company.  Prom  the  early  days  when 
young  Anthony  Pokker  re-estebllshed  his 
company  here  in  Amsterdam  through  the 
years  when  his  trl-motor  competed  in  world 
markete  with  the  Ford  trl-motor,  the  name 
Pokker  has  been  synonymous  with  superior 
aircraft.  You  gentlemen  of  ALTA  know  the 
company's  product  well.  The  first  P-27 
manufactured  under  license  to  Patrchlld 
came  Into  service  on  the  former  West  Coast 
Airlines  in  September.  1958.  and  at  the  latest 
count.  81  P-27S  and  PH-227  aircraft  were  in 
service  on  U.S.  local  service  airlines.  We  at 
the  Board  are  not  unmindful  of  the  rugged 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  these  famed 
aircraft.  I  therefore  Join  the  members  of 
ALTA  In  saluOng  KLM  and  Pokker  on  this, 
their  Golden  Anniversary. 

Earlier    today,    in    association    with    Mr. 
Washburn,  I  participated  in  the  launching 
of  a   U.S.   Travel   Service  and  ALTA  Travel 
Workshop  and  Seminar  on  Travel.  I  took  the 
occasion  there  to  "bend  the  ear,"  so  to  speak, 
of  our  Duteh  hosts  and  travel  agents  in  sup- 
port of  travel  to  the  United  States.  I  told 
them  as  much  as  I  could  about  the  plan 
which    you    Introduced    several    years    ago 
aimed    at    encouraging    foreign    visitors    to 
come   to    the    United   States.   I    told   them 
about  the  "Visit  U.3.A."  air  fares  of  the  local 
service  airlines  and  explained  to  them  how 
this   unusual   travel   bargain   would  enable 
citizens  of  The  Netherlands  and  other  coun- 
tries in  a  short  visit  to  the  Umted  States 
to  see  a  significant  part  of  our  country  as  a 
price  they  can  afford.  I  told  them  that  for 
$150  foreign  citizens  are  entitled  under  the 
"Visit    U.S.A."    fare   to   unlimited   right   to 
travel  for  a  period  of  21  days  to  any  number 
of  the  over  500  points  in  the  United  States 
served  by  the  local  service  carriers.  I  want 
to  teU  you  tonight  that  the  U.S.  Travel  Serv- 
ice has  advised  us  of  their  continuing  sup- 
port for  this  fare  and  speaking  for  myself, 
at  least,  the  fare  continues  to  be  an  impor- 
tant aid  to  our  policy  of  encouraging  trans- 
port to  and  within  the  Umted  States.  I  was 
delighted,  therefore,  to  see  that  on  Septem- 
ber 12th  you  filed  an  agreement  extending 
these  tariffs  so  that  all  of  the  local  service 
carriers  and  Alaska  Airlines  will  continue  to 
offer  the  "Visit  U.S.A."  fares  for  another  fuU 
year.  You  are  to  be  conunended.  These  fares 
are  in  the  national  Interest  of  our  country 
and  I  was  pleased  to  concur  in  the  order  ap- 
proving  yoiu-  agreement  Just  before  I  left 
Washington. 

Let  me  turn  to  some  significant  current 
acUons  directly  affecting  the  local  carriers: 
First,  the  fare  increase;  second,  the  route 
strengthening  program:  third,  the  develop- 
ing role  of  the  scheduled  air  toxl  or  com- 
muter airlines  as  a  partner  of  the  local  car- 
riers; and  finally,  the  rate  prorate  question. 
In  regard  to  fare  increases,  as  you  know 
I  dissented  from  the  recent  adoption  of 
a  so-caUed  fare  form\ila  and  urged  that 
the  carriers  hold  the  line  on  any  increase 
in  markets  under  400  miles.  I  differed  like- 
wise as  to  the  amoimt  of  the  fare  Increase 
in  markets  over  400  miles.  My  view  was 
based  not  on  the  ground  that  carriers'  coate 
are  not  increasing.  Certadnly  they  are.  and 
it  would  be  hiding  our  heads  in  the  sand  to 
think  otherwise.  The  Board  has  been  made 
painfully  aware  of  the  pressing  flnBni-lal 
difficulties  facing  some  of  the  local  carriers. 
However,  I  objected  to  the  further  increase 
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in  short-haul  fares  because  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  potential  adverse  effecte  of  the 
fare  formula  upon  the  traflic  and  the  reve- 
nues of  the  local  carriers.  While  the  formula 
seeks  to  Improve  airline  revenues  generally, 
it  is  my  great  fear  that  this  new  increase  in 
short-haul  markets  on  top  of  a  nearly  lo 
percent  fare  hike  last  February  plus  another 
imminent  increase  In  the  form  of  a  passenger 
tax  for  airport  and  navigational  facilities  win 
simply  price  the  local  carriers  out  of  msmy 
markete.  If  it  doesn't  price  the  carrier 
right  out  of  the  short-haul  markete  at  least 
it  will  limit  the  availability  of  such  service 
principally  to  the  free-wheeling  businessman 
with  the  elastic  expense  account.  I  fear  more 
and  more  of  your  customers  will  be  rele- 
gated to  the  crowded  highways  or  the  fast 
vanishing  rail  services  or,  perhaps,  the 
long  distance  telephone.  Such  a  result  is  a 
discrimination  against  the  average  American 
and  Is  at  variance  with  public  interest  con- 
oepte  of  a  truly  adequate  air  transportetlon 
syKt«m  available  to  all  segmente  of  the 
community  at  reasonable  rates.  Moreover, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  enforced  reduction 
of  certeln  long-haul  fares  In  markete  where 
the  value  of  service  is  greatest — an  anomaly 
produced  by  the  application  of  the  so-called 
formula — deprives  trunks  of  revenues  which 
could  be  applied  to  a  more  equlteble  divi- 
sion of  Interline  settlemente  vrtth  the  local 
service  carriers. 

On  the  matter  of  route  strengthening,  the 
Board's  program,  as  you  Icnow.  Is  moving 
along  at  a  rapid  pace.  So  far,  you  might  say 
that  1969  looks  like  a  banner  year  for  new 
route  authorizations  for  the  local  service 
carriers.  Air  West  has  obtained  substantial 
new  authority  this  year  between  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Seattle.  Allegheny's  route  has  been 
amended  to  grant  new  authority  between 
Boston,  Plttebiu-gh  and  Memphis;  Frontier 
has  received  new,  large  awards  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest-Southwest,  the  Service  to  Albu- 
querque and  the  GiUf  Stetes  Cases;  North 
Central  has  received  new  Denver-Minneapolis 
authority;  Ozark's  routes  have  been  extended 
to  Washington,  D.C.  and  New  York  as  well  as 
from  St.  Louis  to  Dallas;  Piedmont  has  been 
granted  entry  into  Chicago;  Southern's 
routes  have  been  reaUgned  and  It  has  been 
granted  nonstop  Memphis-New  Orleans  and 
Memphis-Chicago  authority  and  Texas  In- 
temaOonal  has  received  broadened  authority 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest-Southwest  and 
Service  to  Albuquerque  Cases. 

In  addition  to  these  new  grante,  the  Sub- 
part M  cases  have  been  rolling  along  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Since  we  introduced  this  new 
procedure  21  months  ago  for  expedited  han- 
dling of  applications  to  remove  vmnecessary 
operating  restrictions,  42  applications  have 
been  docketed.  These  have  resulted,  so  far. 
in  17  approvals  of  the  requeste.  Some  16  have 
been  denied  or  dismissed  and  10  are  await- 
ing disposition. 

The  Subpart  M  procedure  has  lived  up 
to  our  expectations.  Of  the  applications  ap- 
proved, the  proceedings  varied  in  length 
from  three  months  for  the  removal  of  a 
restriction  on  Mohawk's  Syracuse-Cleveland 
operations  to  14  months  for  Improving  Alle- 
gheny's authority  between  Indianapolis  and 
New  York.  The  average  processing  time— 
from  date  of  appllcatloa  to  date  of  final  Board 
decision— was  a  little  over  seven  months 
which  I  think  is  a  pretty  good  record  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  in  all  but  four  of 
the  approval  cases,  a  bearing  was  necessary. 
I  believe  this  record  is  a  tribute  to  the 
diligence  of  our  staff,  yoTir  coimsel  and  I 
even  suggest  it  atteste  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Board  in  promulgating  Subpart  M.  You 
have  estimated  and  the  Board  has  agreed 
that  there  will  be  substantial  reductions  In 
subsidy  need  as  a  result  of  the  route  strength- 
ening and  Subpart  M  proceedings  completed 
this  year.  These  new  authorizations  promise 
to  have  a  dramatic  favorable  effect  on  the 
character  of  your  service.  This  strengthen- 
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ing  of  yaui  route  structiire  will  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  spread  terminal  and 
ground  coete  and  indirect  coste  over  a  much 
oroculer  and  efficient  route  system  which,  in 
turn,  should  enable  you  to  operate  more 
profitably. 

Another   significant  development  on   the 
local    airline    scene   in    the    past    year    has 
been   the   mcreaslng    number    of   proposals 
which  some  of  you  have  filed  to  substitute 
air    taxi    operators    on    certain   low-density 
routes  as  a  means  of  cutting  expenses  and 
and   reducing   subsidy   requiremente.   It   is 
of  Interest  to  note  that  In  recent  years  we 
have  authorized  some  20  of  these  substitu- 
tions for  trunk  as  well  as  local  service  car- 
riers.  A   number   of   such   applications   are 
stUl  pending.  From  the  Information  which 
you  have  submitted  to  us  it  would  appear 
that   m    most   cases    the    service    to    these 
smaller  communities  can  be  very  much  Im- 
proved as  a  result  of  such  substitutions.  So 
far,  I   beUeve   Allegheny   has   led   the   way 
in  this  area  and  I  am  sure  that  many  of  you 
are   closely   observing   this    phase    of   their 
operation  with  a  view  toward  determining 
whether  similar  service  could  be  of  value 
in  various  parte  of  your  own  systems.  I  would 
caution  you,  however,  that  not  all  small  com- 
munities  or    low-density    routes    wUl    lend 
themselves  to  this   kind   of   operation.   'The 
complete  understanding  and  support  of  the 
communities  affected  are  essential  to  their 
success    There  must  be  assurance  that  the 
substitute   service  will  be  performed  by   a 
sound,  economic,  capable  substitute  carrier 
operating   appropriately    attractive,    modern 
a&craf  t  in  accordance  with  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  safety.  The  pubUc  must  have  con- 
fidence   that   your    long    record    of   compe- 
tence m  the  scheduled  airline  service  will 
stand  behind  any  company  acttng  for  and 
on  your  behalf .  ,        ^., 

The  last  of  significant  actions  taken  this 
year  affecting  local   carriers  relates  to  the 
rate  prorate  question.  Although  I  dissented 
to  the  Board's  recent  action  in  the  matter  of 
fare  Increases,  there  was  one  aspect  of  the 
Board's  order  with  which  I  fully  concurred. 
The  Board  stated  In  the  order  that  the  pres- 
ent division  of  through  fares  as  between  the 
long-haul  and  short-haul  carriers  may  be 
resulting  in  an  inequitable  distribution  of 
revenue  to  the  short-haul  carrier.  The  Board 
therefore  directed  that  the  local  and  trunk 
carriers  include,  in  discussions  previously  au- 
thorized, the  matter  of  division  of  fares  be- 
tween them.  We  said  that  we  favored  a  divi- 
sion more  closely  oriented  toward  actual  coste 
of  the  respective  carriers  involved  and  that 
there  may  be  considerable  merit  in  the  ap- 
proach proposed  by  Mohawk  AlrUnes.  Under 
Mohawk's  plan,  an  amount  would  be  appor- 
tloned  to  each  party  to  a  through  fare  equal 
to  the  terminal  charge  In  the  formula  and 
the  remainder  of  the  fare  would  be  appor- 
tioned  between   the   parties   in   accordance 
with  the  normal  rate  prorate.  We  indicated 
that  m  reviewing  tariffs  to  be  filed  for  effec- 
tiveness after  February   1.   1970.  we  would 
give  great  weight  to  the  implementation  of 
a  more  satisfactory  division  of  Interline  rev- 
enues that  would  refieot  the  cost  and  value 
of  service  considerations  Inherent  In  long- 
haul  versus  short-haul  pricing.  Your  distin- 
guished General  Counsel  and  Executive  Di- 
rector, General  Joseph  P.  Adams,  has  a  spe- 
cial connection  with  this  subject.  I  find  that 
in  the  spring  of  1956,  while  a  Member  of  the 
Civil    Aeronautics    Board,    he    authored    a 
thought-provoking  article  in  the  Journal  of 
Air  Law  and  Conunerce  in  which  he  urged 
that  the  local  carriers'  share  of  Interline  rev- 
enues be  Increased  In  recognition  not  only 
of  their  need  for  added  revenues  and  the 
higher  cost  nature  of  the  local  service  oper- 
ations, but  also  In  keeping  with  their  promo- 
tional   value    to   the    trunkllnes.   It   is   also 
worthy  of  note  that  as  early  as  1958  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  G.  Joseph  Mlnettl,  In 
an  address  to  your  organization  In  Honolulu 
urged  the  carriers  to  explore  the  question  of 


whether  a  redistribution  of  InterUne  fares 
would  not  benefit  the  local  carriers,  the 
trunkllnes  and  the  taxpayers  alike.  Our  re- 
cent action,  therefore.  Is  but  a  culmination 
of  the  thinking  expressed  by  these  competent 
aviation  experte  and  others  over  the  years.  I 
have  no  preconceived  notl<m  as  to  how  the 
matter  should  be  worked  out  and  I  have  no 
magic  formulas  to  advance  for  apportioning 
the  fares  between  the  locals  and  the  trunks. 
This  I  leave  to  the  fertile  minds  and  honest 
Judgment  of  the  carriers. 

Let's  talk  about  the  passenger  for  a  mo- 
ment. Our  Board,  as  a  public  Institution 
must  be  a  tribunal  of  all  the  people — the 
airline  passenger  as  well  as  the  airline 
service  organizations.  This  year  the  passen- 
ger has  been  called  upon  to  pay  more  for 
hU  air  transportation  In  term*  of  fore  In- 
creases than  In  any  other  single  la-month 
period  m  recent  history.  As  a  member  of 
the  public,  as  an  Individual  consumer,  the 
air  traveler  shovUd  be  able  to  expect  cer- 
tain standards  of  service  in  return  for  his 
higher  cost  airline  ticket.  A  representative 
sampling  of  some  of  these  considerations 
emerges  as  a  "Bill  of  Rlghte"  whose  guaran- 
tees are  either  bom  of  logical  expectations 
or  evolved  through  years  of  collective  air- 
line passenger  experience.  It  seems  to  me 
that  he  has  the  right: 

1.  To  travel  in  safe,  modem,  comfortable 
aircraft. 

2.  To  have  his  reservation  honored  when 
he  arrives  at  the  airport. 

3.  To  know  as  soon  as  possible  when  his 
flight  Is  to  be  canceled,  delayed  or  diverted 
and  to  get  a  straight  story  when  thU  has 
to  be  done. 

4.  To  depart  at  the  scheduled  time  and 
arrive  on  time. 

6.    To    transportation    at    a    reasonable 

charge. 

6.  To  recovery  of  his  baggage  Intact  when 
the  Journey  Is  completed. 

These  are  but  a  mlnlmimi  of  basic  stand- 
ards which  a  passenger  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect of  the  Industry.  I  am  sure  others  can 
think  of  more  and  perhaps  express  them 
more  eloquently  than  this,  but  I  venture 
to  say  that  fulfillment  of  this  modest  "Bill 
of  Rlghte"  for  the  airline  passenger  would 
eliminate  more  than  90  percent  of  all  the 
complalnte  which  are  filed  by  Irate  travel- 
ers with  the  Board. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  compliment  you  for 
your  continued  support  of  the  "Visit  U.S.A." 
program— a  project  of  national  Interest 
which  you  pioneered  in  this  induartry.  Let 
me  wish  you  every  success  In  maximizing 
the  profltablUty  of  your  operations  under 
the  many  new  route  authorizations  which 
the  Board  has  recently  conferred  upon  you. 
And,  finally,  let  me  exhort  you  to  reach 
new  levels  of  achievement  In  standards  of 
service  to  the  traveling  public. 


INSPECTION  OP  EGGS  AND  EGG 
PRODUCTS 


(Mr.  PURCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  provide 
for  a  better  national  system  of  inspection 
of  eggs  and  egg  products.  Joining  me  in 
introducing  the  bill  are  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  . 

Because  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill, 
inspection  of  eggs  and  egg  products  will 
perhaps  seem  novel  to  some,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  comment  o:i  the 
bill,  and  the  problem  to  which  it  Is  ad- 
dressed. 


The  problem  of  eggs  and  egg  products 
infected  by  salmonellosis  moving  into 
constmier  channels  has  not  received  the 
attention  it  deserves  from  industry, 
State  and  local  governments,  or  the 
Federal  Government.  While  not  the  sole 
carrier  of  salmonellosis,  infected  eggs 
smd  egg  products  contribute  in  major 
proportion  to  what  has  been  called  by 
the  National  Research  Coimcll  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  one  of  the  most 
important  communicable  disease  prob- 
lems in  the  States  today— a  disease 
which,  in  addition  to  the  fatalities  and 
illnesses  that  have  accompanied  its  out- 
breaks, haa  cost  the  American  economy 
nearly  $300  million  annually.  The  ease 
of  transmission  of  salmonella  sick- 
ness has  resulted  in  its  characterization 
as  a  "potential  threat  to  every  resident 
of  the  country." 

Far  too  long  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted  that  eggs  are  automatically 
what  they  appear  to  be.  without  proper 
verification:  a  safe,  nutritious  food  with 
little  danger  of  contamination  through 
the  circumstances  and  dirty  environ- 
ment that  may  accompany  its  produc- 
tion. Additionally,  few  people  today  are 
aware  that  the  shell  of  an  egg  is  porous, 
that  if  eggs  are  graded  and  washed  at  an 
excessively  high  temperature,  the  dirty 
wash  water  can  actually  penetrate 
through  the  shell,  carrying  the  attend- 
ant impurities  and  possible  disease  bac- 
teria into  the  egg  Itself. 

But  the  primary  danger  attendant  to 
processing  or  selling  eggs  for  final  hu- 
man consumption  lies  with  those  eggs 
which  can  be  classified  as  'leakers," 
•checks,"  "dirties,"  "loss,"  or  "incubator 
rciGCts  '* 

"Leakers"  are  eggs  that  have  cracks 
or  breaks  in  the  shell  membrane  to  the 
extent  that  the  egg  contents  are  exposed 
or  exuding.  "Checks"  are  eggs  that  are 
broken  but  retain  an  Intact  shell  mem- 
brane so  that  the  contents  are  not  actu- 
ally leaking.  "Dirties"  are  eggs  that  have 
adhering  dirt  or  foreign  material.  "Loss" 
are  eggs  unfit  for  human  food  due  to 
having  been  smashed  or  broken — such 
eggs  are  still  often  processed  for  use  m 
making  other  human  foods  by  plants 
known  in  the  trade  as  "breaking  plants." 
"Incubator  rejects"  are  those  eggs  which 
have  been  subjected  to  incubation  but 
removed  from  the  hatching  operation  as 
being  infertile,  containing  a  dead  fetus 
or  otherwise  unhatciiable. 

Such  eggs  are,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  a  December 
1968  memorandum,  "frequent  carriers  of 
salmonella  and  other  bacteria."  Sal- 
monellosis is  erne  of  the  major  food- 
borne  illnesses  affecting  man.  This  and 
other  pathogenic  bacteria  are  carried  on 
the  shell  of  the  dirty  egg  and  can  be  a 
source  of  contamination  when  the  egg  is 
broken.  In  addition,  bacteria  can  enter 
the  egg  through  the  broken  shell  or  crack 
in  the  shell.  In  the  case  of  a  "leaker," 
salmoneUa  can  be  readUy  picked  up  by 
the  exuding  contents. 

Few  housewives  will  buy,  or  even  have 
the  opportunity  to  buy,  an  egg  classified 
as  "loss."  However,  this  does  not  mean 
that  their  famUies  will  never  consume 
such  an  egg.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture— 
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Rejects  and  ioes  or  Inedible  eggs  are  unfit 
for  human  foqd  and  are  not  generally  sold 
Into  consumer  channels  in  stoell  form,  but 
they  can  move  jto  breaking  plants  and  be  In- 
corporated lnt4  liquid,  frozen,  or  dried  eaa 
products.  ]  " 
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Serious  ma$sive  outbreaks  of  sickness 
have  been  th^  direct  result  of  a  "multi- 
plier" factor  inherent  in  movement  of  an 
unsound  egg  Jnto  a  food  processing  op- 
eration. In  Ne(w  York  a  kosher  imitation 
ice  cream  utilized  contaminated  frozen 
egg  yolks  whith  were  traced  to  an  un- 
pasteurized   product   manufactured   lo- 
cally   in    Newt   York    City— a   company 
which,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Na- 
tional   Commjmicable    Disease    Center, 
relied  almost  exclusively  on  "checked" 
eggs.  The  result:  Of  approximately  3.300 
persons  who  ittended  several  banquets 
at  which  the  Ice  cream  was  served,  an 
estimated  l,88fi  persons  were  victims  of 
an  outbreak  of  febrile  gastroenteritis  in 
New  York.  New  Jersey.  Connecticut,  and 
Maine.  Each  Outbreak  occurred  1  to  3 
days  after  the  idessert  was  served.  Pifty- 
fpur  percent  o^  all  people  attending  the 
banqueis  develjoped  diarrhea,  abdominal 
pain  or  crampp.  fever,  chills,  headache, 
nausea,  and  votoiting. 

In  commenting  on  this  incident,  the 
editor  of  the  oompilatlon  of  reports  on 
this  outbreak  had  this  comment: 

Unpasteurized:  egg  products  made  from 
pooled  checked  eggs  are  prime  vehicles  for 
salmonella  contamination.  Although  the 
United  States  department  of  Agriculture 
has  recently  papsed  regulations  requiring 
pasteurization  ofj  all  egg  products,  these  reg- 
ulations pertain  only  to  Interstate  products 
and  the  regulattlon  of  egg  products  with 
exclusively  Intristate  distribution  is  de- 
pendent on  the  iidlvldua:  states. 

Other  outbreaks  of  salmonella  infec- 
tion in  nursing  homes,  schools.  Air  Force 
bases,  farm  famUies,  or  other  normal 
American  families  have  been  the  direct 
result  of  contaminaOon  through  con- 
sumption of  unwholesome  eggs  or  egg 
products.  Even  k  cursory  examination  of 
reports  prepared  by  the  National  Com- 
municable Disease  Center's  Salmonella 
Surveillance  Program  indicates  the 
necessity  for  meaningful  action 

An  outbreak  M  hospital  acquired  sal- 
monellosis whi(ia  affected  geriatric  pa- 
tients at  a  Kansas  nursing  home  was 
traced  directly  Ijo  eggs  purchased  by  the 
hospital  from  otie  of  three  egg  whole- 
salers in  the  area.  Outbreaks  such  as 
this  present  a  dismaying  fact  about  the 
opportunities  foi  salmoneUosis;  those  in- 
stitutions such  4s  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  which  ai^e  devoted  to  preserving 
health  seem  particularly  susceptible  to 
bad  eggs  which  apparently  may  have 
been  diverted  away  from  the  present 
voluntary  egg  inspection  programs  of 
Federal  and  Statue  Governments. 

Other  incidenljs  of  group  infecUon  are 
readily  availablel:  In  1966.  in  the  State 
01  Oregon  alone^  over  90  cases  of  Sal- 
monella saint-paUl  occurred  within  three 
months  as  a  result  of  consumption  of  cus- 
tard and  cream^mied  bakery  products 
Egg  products  supplied  to  the  various 
bakeries  from  fdur  different  plants  in 
two  States  were  found  to  check  positive 
for  the  same  strain  of  salmonella  which 
sickened  the  victi:  ns. 


Homemade  ice  cream  made  with  raw 
eggs  was  implicated  in  cases  of  group 
infection    and    subsequent    illnesses    in 
Kansas,  North  Carolina,  and  Ohio  last 
year.  One  of  the  cases,  occurring  at  Sey- 
mour Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  Indicated 
such  a  high  density  of  salmonella  In 
vanilla  ice  cream  made  with  eggs  that 
it  was  suflQclent  to  contaminate  nearby 
strawberry  ice  cream  which  was  previ- 
ously wholesome,  mferely  through  use  of 
common  serving  utensils.  Ice  cream  was 
again  infected  through  bad  eggs  in  a 
1968  case  which  caused  illness  in  13  or 
14  guests  at  a  social  gathering  In  Ohio. 
Additional  cases  have  included  out- 
breaks in  schools,  such  as  occurred  in 
New  York  in  1967  where  an  estimated 
250  persons,  students  and  teachers,  be- 
came violently  ill  as  a  result  of  egg  salad 
served  at  two  different  meals.  Death  re- 
sulted from  drinking  egg  nog  made  with 
salmonella  infected  eggs  in  a  farm  fam- 
ily In  Oregon;  three  welfare  recipients 
were  found  dead  in  Washington  State  in 
1965  after  they  had  consiuned  salmonella 
tainted  dried  eggs  from  the  State's  sur- 
plus food  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  spend  a  great 
deal  more  time  in  detailing  these  and 
the  many  other  reports  that  exist  that 
prove  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  the 
necessity  that  we  do  something  about  the 
problem.  Last  year  I  saw  an  estimate 
which  indicated  that  illness  and  death 
due  to  bad  eggs  were  fully  as  substantial 
a  threat  to  the  public  health  as  imwhole- 
some  fish  and  fish  products.  Frankly,  I 
am  not  convinced  the  situation  may  not 
be  worse,  when  we  take  into  account  un- 
reported but  estimated  sickness  that  has 
occurred  as  the  result  of  the  consump- 
tion of  infected  egg  products— for  ex- 
ample, I  am  told  that  in  the  kosher  des- 
sert case  which  I  mentioned,  the  Public 
Health  Service  estimated  that  the  total 
number  ill  as  a  result  of  salmonella  in- 
fection may  have  run  as  high  as  21  000 
persons. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
even  now  an  epidemic  of  this  magnitude 
could  break  out  again— inspection  pro- 
cedures and  laws  have  changed  little 
within  the  last  2  years.  There  is  no 
requirement  for  continuous  Federal  in- 
spection of  either  egg  breaking  or  proc- 
essing plants  or  of  shell  egg  grading 
operations.  Only  eight  States  currently 
require  pasteurization  of  egg  products 
While  many  noninspected  plants  may 
have  the  most  modem  and  up-to-date 
equipment  and  facilities,  including  pas- 
teurizers, the  products  they  produce  can 
contain  loss  or  inedible  eggs  which  are 
unfit  for  human  food.  These  noninspect- 
ed products  compete  unfavorably  with 
sound,  wholesome  inspected  products. 

Due  primarily  to  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material,  noninspected  products  may 
sell  from  2  to  10  cents  per  pound  or 
nearly  one-third  less  than  inspected 
products,  according  to  estimates  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  in  today's  market- 
place, this  represents  a  potent  economic 
stimulation  toward  questionable  prac- 
tices. Another  economic  factor  which 
deters  wholesome  egg  products  is  the 
fact  that  under  the  present  voluntary 


Federal  inspection  program,  it  is  the 
inspected  plant  itself  which  must  pay  for 
the  cost  of  inspection,  presently  esti- 
mated at  approximately  $10,000  per  year. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  logically  ask 
what  sort  of  inspection  programs  are 
currently  in  effect  which  allow  out- 
breaks such  as  those  I  have  mentioned. 
Accordingly,  let  me  review  for  all  con- 
cerned the  present  status  of  State  and 
Federal  egg  and  egg  products  inspection 
programs : 

BRZIX    EGGS    STATE   PROGRAMS 

The  laws  in  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  prohibit  the  sale 
of  shell  eggs  to  consimiers  which  would 
be  classified  as  leakers,  loss,  inedibles. 
and  incubator  rejects.  About  one-half  of 
the  States  prohibit  consumer  sales  of 
dirties  and  "nest-nm"  or  uncandled 
eggs.  Twenty-two  of  the  States  prohibit 
the  sale  of  checks  to  consumers,  except 
for  the  tolerances  permitted  in  their 
grades.  Generally,  the  laws  are  more 
lenient  on  the  sale  of  these  eggs  to  in- 
stitutions, restaurants,  or  food  manu- 
facturers such  as  bakeries. 

Thirty  States  use  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  regulations  as  a  basis  for 
their  standards,  grades,  and  weight 
classes  for  shell  eggs.  Ten  of  these  State 
laws  provide  for  automatic  changes  in 
their  standards  to  coincide  with  any 
changes  which  may  be  made  in  the 
USDA  standards.  The  standards  for  the 
remaining  20  States  are  similar  in  many 
respects  to  USDA's.  except  that  thev 
may  provide  for  different  or  additional 
grades,  varying  standards  or  different 
weight  classifications. 

ENTOBCEMENT 

The  states  indicated   that  they  use 
about  676  people  for  a  total  of  293  man- 

^^^?  '15^"'"  ^^"  ^^S  law  enforcement 
work.  This  ranged  from  24  man-years 
being  used  m  enforcement  work  In  one 
State  to  none  In  another  State  and  in- 
volved as  many  as  52  visits  per  year  at 
Plant  and  retail  level  in  one  State  to  no 

It^  'Il°r^u^*^-  ^^^"^J  States  indi- 
n^ff  ..  .  L*^"""  enforcement  work  Is 
limited  to  the  retail  level,  and  no  inspec- 
tions were  made  at  the  grading  plants 

trSDA    VOLTWTARY    GRADING    SERVICE 

There  were  310  applicants  using  con- 
tinuous resident  grading  service  during 
fecal  year  1968.  in  addition  to  thousands 
of  fee  gradmgs.  This  amounted  to  about 
29  percent  of  the  eggs  sold  off  famJs 
uemg  graded  or  regarded  under  USDA 
supervision  by  state  or  Federal-State 
graders.  This  grading  program  is  carried 
out  by  cooperative  agreements  with  48 
States  and  one  national  trade  association. 

EGG  PRODPCTS 
STATE  INSPECTION  PROGRAMS 

Based  on  recent  information  received 
from  the  States  for  fiscal  year  1968  there 
are  706  non-USDA  processing  operations 
including  farm  operations,  that  produce 
egg  products.  This  includes  697  breakers 
liquid  and  frozen,  four  driers,  and  five 
combination  breakers  and  driers  Of 
these  plants  636  are  relatively  smaU  and 
produce  only  37  miUion  pounds  of  the 
more  than  800  million  pounds  of  product 
produced  in  the  United  States  annually 
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Most  States  do  not  have  specific  laws 
which  are  applicable  to  egg  products 
inspection. 

No  State  requires  continuous  inspec- 
tion of  egg  products  during  aU  process- 
ing operations.  Only  eight  States  require 
that  liquid  or  frozen  egg  products  be 
pasteurized— absolutely  necessary  to  in- 
sure a  wholesome  product.  Only  34  of  the 
States  prohibit  the  breaking  of  loss,  in- 
edible, and  incubator  rejects  for  use  as 
human  food.  Less  than  half  of  the  States 
require  the  denaturing  of  inedible  egg 
product,  and  only  11  States  require  any 
special  labeling  of  this  product. 

Five  States  do  not  have  any  type  law 
or  regulation  concerning  egg  products 
at  all.  All  other  State  egg  products  in- 
spection programs  are  conducted  under 
either  general  food  laws  or  mandatory 
laws,  which  may  also  include  a  volun- 
tary' inspection  program. 

GENERAL   FOOD-TYPE   INSPECTION    LAWS 

Twenty-Six  States  indicated  they  had 
approximately  147  non-USDA  plants 
producing  about  189,564,600  pounds  of 
product  and  have  general  food-type  san- 
itary inspection  programs  which  are  au- 
thorized by  public  health  laws  or  general 
food  processing  laws.  These  laws  usually 
pertain  to  all  food  processing  and  food 
preparation  establishments.  Pasteuriza- 
tion is  required  imder  only  two  of  these 
general  laws.  The  total  nimiber  of  man- 
years  used  in  egg  products  inspection 
work  under  general  food-type  laws  is 
approximately  eight. 

MANDATORY    INSPECTION    LAWS 

Eighteen  States  have  mandatory  egg 
products  laws.  They  reported  having  544 
non-USDA  plants  producing  about  106,- 
240.000  poimds  of  products.  Seven  of 
these  States  have  operating  and  sanitary 
requirements  that  are  comparable  to 
USDA  requirements;  however,  continu- 
ous resident  inspection  is  not  required. 
Only  six  States  which  have  mandatory 
laws  require  pasteurization.  The  total 
number  of  man-years  used  in  egg  prod- 
ucts inspection  work  under  mandatory 
State  egg  products  laws  is  approximately 
34. 

VOLUNTARY    INSPECTION    PROGRAMS 

Eight  States  with  volimtary  egg  prod- 
ucts programs  reported  having  twenty- 
four  non-USDA  plants  producing  11.- 
785,000  pounds  of  product.  Three  of  these 
States  also  have  mandatory  laws,  and 
five  have  general  food-type  laws.  These 
States  use  a  total  of  21  man-years  in  ad- 
ministering their  programs. 

One  of  these  States  has  continuous 
resident  inspection  for  plants  when  pro- 
ducing "inspected"  products  f  pasteuriza- 
tion required) .  Plants  desiring  to  produce 
"A"  quality  products  in  this  State  have 
continuous  supervision  only  during  pro- 
duction of  such  product — pasteurization 
is  not  required. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Thirty-two  States  indicated  they  used 
421  employees  for  a  total  of  42  man-years 
in  their  egg  products  law  enforcement 
work.  This  ranged  from  a  total  of  1  or  2 
days  a  year  being  devoted  to  egg  products 
inspection  work  in  a  few  States  to  15 
man-years  in  one  State.  Fifteen  States 
spend  no  time  on  egg  products  inspection 
work. 


U.S.   DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTDRE 

There  were  98  plants  using  the  USDA 
continuous  voluntary  inspection  service 
in  fiscal  year  1968.  These  plants  produced 
537,847,000  poimds  of  liquid  and  frozen 
product,  and  50,150,000  pounds  of  dried 
product  during  this  period.  The  XJB.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  inspects  about 
72  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  liquid  and 
frozen  egg  production,  and  76  percent  of 
the  dried  egg  production.  About  20,039,- 
000  pounds  of  product  were  foimd  to  be 
unsatisfactory  for  use  as  human  food 
and  were  denatured  to  deter  its  use  as 
human  food  under  this  program.  The 
USDA  program  requires  plant  approval, 
specifies  operating  procedures,  requires 
that  all  egg  products  be  pasteurized  to 
kill  the  harmful  viable  micro-organisms, 
and  provldies  for  the  systematic  testing  of 
the  finished  product. 

FOOD    AND   DRUG    ADMINISTRATION 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
spot  checks  or  makes  intermittent  in- 
spections of  egg  products  processing 
plants  and  products  involved  in  inter- 
state commerce.  These  checks  may  in- 
clude the  plant  premise,  facilities,  and 
operations,  and  random  sampling  of 
products  produced  in  these  plants,  either 
on  the  plant  premise  or  after  entry  into 
commerce.  The  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended,  prohibits  the 
introduction  into  interstate  commerce  of 
adulterated,  misbranded,  or  decomposed 
eggs  and  egg  products  which  are  capable 
of  use  as  human  food,  and  requires  all 
edible  egg  products  in  commerce  to  be 
pasteurized.  Standards  of  identity  and 
approved  glucose-removing  procedures 
have  also  been  developed  for  certain  egg 
products.  The  standards  of  fill  of  con- 
tainers and  the  labeling  requirements  of 
the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  for 
eggs  and  egg  products  are  also  adminis- 
tered by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. 

I  think  it  is  readily  apparent  that  the 
present  inspection  eCforts  by  both  State 
and  Federal  Governments  are  simply  not 
adequate  to  do  the  job  that  should  be 
done.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  only  a 
minimal  number  of  States  require  pas- 
teurization, a  majority  of  States  have  no 
specific  laws  applicable  to  egg  processing, 
and  no  State  requires  continuous  inspec- 
tion of  egg  products  during  all  process- 
ing operations. 

Neither  are  products  sold  in  interstate 
commerce  so  superior.  The  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  field  have 
been  literally  inadequate.  No  Federal  law 
requires  continuous  inspection  of  shell 
eggs  or  the  production  of  egg  products. 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  only 
"spot  checks"  or  makes  intermittent  in- 
spection of  plants  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

All  in  all,  there  is  little  wonder,  there- 
fore, in  estimates  that  two  bad  eggs  out 
of  every  three  escape  detection  and 
presumably  will  eventually  be  consumed 
by  Americans. 

With  this  chilling  situation  as  back- 
ground, earlier  this  year  I  began  work- 
ing on  the  bill  being  introduced  today, 
joined  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
SsiiTH)  and  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Foley)  .  Both  have  explored 
with  me  the  responsibilities  of  the  Fed- 


eral Government  in  providing  adequate 
inspection  of  the  food  products  of  the 
meat  and  poultry  industry  as  the  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
of  1967,  and  the  Poultry  Products  In- 
spection Act  passed  last  year,  and  I  am 
again  proud  to  be  associated  with  them 
in  this  effort. 

During  the  course  of  investigation  and 
drafting  that  have  led  to  this  bill,  we 
have  tried  to  proceed  in  the  most  logical 
fashion  to  draw  a  bill  that  would  meet 
the  needs  of  the  American  public,  smd 
still  not  economically  hamstring  industry 
or  the  small  operator.  I  think  we  have 
succeeded  where  other  legislative  efforts 
which  have  dealt  with  this  subject  in  the 
past  few  years  have  failed.  In  part,  this 
is  because  we  have  not  hesitated  to  take 
the  strengths  of  other  bills  and  fashion 
our  own  language  to  deal  with  weak  areas 
which  have  appeared  in  other  legislation. 
In  the  course  of  investigation,  those 
working  on  the  bill  have  visited  and  per- 
sonally inspected  egg  grading  operations, 
and  talked  candidly  with  those  who  su- 
pervised them,  as  well  as  other  members 
of  the  industry.  Additionally,  we  have 
continually  tried  to  coordinate  our  ef- 
forts with  those  working  on  consumer 
protection  measures  elsewhere. 
The  main  features  of  the  bill  are: 
First,   a  requirement  for  continuous 
Federal    inspection    for    all    operations 
processing  eggs  for  human  food.  This 
would  replace  the  voluntary  continuous 
inspection  program  presently  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  90 
plants  and  would  extend  coverage  to  ap- 
proximately 800  smaller  interstate  and 
intrastate  plants  which  presently  process 
30  percent  of  all  egg  products. 

Second,  the  bill  establishes  a  contin- 
uous inspection  program  for  certain  large 
"primary"  shell  egg  grading  operations, 
defined  as  plants  which  the  Secretary  ot 
Agriculture  determines  have  equipment 
with  a  grading  capacity  of  2,000  or  more 
cases  of  eggs  each  week,  if  operated  80 
hours  each  week.  Smaller  egg  grading 
operations  are  defined  as  "secondary  egg 
grading  plants" — those  establishments 
which  have  a  capacity  of  less  than  2,000 
cases  of  eggs  each  week.  Secondary  egg 
grading  operations  are  required  to  ob- 
tain certification  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultiu-e,  who  is  given  the  respon- 
sibility of  insuring  that  the  eggs  graded 
under  this  certification  are  wholesome. 
At  least  quarterly,  inspections  must  be 
performed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  certification  compliance. 

I  would  like  to  speak  further  on  this 
provision:  It  is  quite  clear  from  study- 
ing the  statistics  that  shell  eggs  present 
a  tremendous  area  of  concern,  and  no 
justifiable  reason  exists  for  shell  eggs 
not  meeting  the  same  high  standards 
to  which  Americans  feel  they  are  en- 
titled. Although  there  may  be  some  ques- 
tion as  to  the  exact  "cutoff"  point  for 
the  requirement  of  continuous  inspec- 
tion of  shell  eggs,  some  form  of  con- 
tinuous inspection  should  be  directed  by 
the  Congress,  and  not  simply  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  administration,  as  some 
previous  efforts  have  done. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  vitally  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  logical  working  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  and  regulited  buBinmses;  this  \b  an 
amoDdment  to  the  Small  BusiQeas  Act 
autborlzing  loatu  to  small  business  op- 
erations should  they  stiffer  siibstantial 
economic  hardship  as  a  result  of  hav- 
ing to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  act. 
or  the  requirements  of  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Infection  Act  enacted  last  year  by 
the  Congress,  or  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  of  1967.  Both  of  these  acts  required 
some  structural]  changes  in  some  plants 
and  equipment  as  a  result  of  their  more 
stringent  requirements  and  broadening 
of  Federal  standards  to  include  many 
meat  and  poultry  operations  previously 
unregulated.  Enactment  of  this  provi- 
sion is  necessary  not  only  to  avoid  eco- 
nomic hardship  in  some  instances,  but 
to  avoid  misdirected  efforts  to  weaken  the 
present  law. 

Additionally,  tihe  bill  contains  language 
which  would : 

^au.  soaa 

Prohibit  producers,  shell  egg  plant  op- 
ertors  and  other  persons  from  selling  or 
offering  for  sale  or  otherwise  distribut- 
ing In  interstate,  foreign  or  Intrastate 
commerce-  any  restricted  eggs — that  is, 
dirty,  check,  leader,  incubator  reject,  loss 
or  Inedible — callable  of  use  as  human 
food,  except  as  ajithorlzed  by  regulations 
of  the  Secretarj^  of  Agriculture,  for  ex- 
ample, for  shipment  of  "dirties"  or 
"checks"  to  offlqlal  USDA  egg  products 
processing  plant4,  or  as  exempted  by  the 
Secretary;  and 

Prohibit  persons  engaged  in  any  busi- 
ness involving  buying  or  selling  eggs  or 
processing  egg  products  or  otherwise 
using  eggs  in  preparing  human  food 
products,  from  using  or  possessing  with 
intent  to  use,  ai^  restricted  eggs  in  the 
preparation  of  htman  food  except  as  au- 
thorized by  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
or  as  exempted  by  the  Secretary. 

EOa    PROOtrCTS 

The  bill  would  generally  require  plants 
processing  egg  products  for  Interstate, 
foreign  or  Intrastate  commerce  to  op- 
erate under  continuous  Inspection  of 
USDA.  except  those  exempted  by  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

However,  bakeries,  other  food  manu- 
facturers, institutions,  and  restaurants 
which  process  egg  products  only  inciden- 
tal to  the  preparation  of  other  articles  of 
human  food  would  not  be  required  to 
have  continuous  inspection  if  they  use 
only  lots  of  eggs  meeting  consiuner 
grades.  PDA  would  be  responsible  for  en- 
forcement of  the  requirements  of  the 
bill  at  such  establishments. 

The  USDA  inspected  eggs  and  egg 
products  would  have  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  concerning  adulter- 
ation, pasteurization,  and  the  labeling 
and  packaging  requirements  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  under  the  bill. 

USDA  would  administer  the  egg 
products  inspediion  provisions  on  a 
continuous  inspection  basis.  Under  pro- 
visions of  the  T^lmadge-Aiken  amend- 
ment, the  Federal  Government  would 
cooperate  with  s|;ates  in  administering 
such  provisions.  Including  financial 
assistance. 

ElX^PTIONS 

With  appropriate  safeguards,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  be  authorized 
to  exempt : 


Sale  of  eggs,  and  processing  and  sale 
of  egg  products,  by  poultry  producers 
from  their  own  flocks,  and  the  sale  of 
eggs  by  a  shell  egg  packer  on  his  own 
premises,  directly  to  other  egg  handlers 
or  to  household  consumers  for  use  by 
such  consumers  or  members  of  their 
households  or  their  nonpajdng  guests  or 
employees.  Operation  of  this  exemption 
is  limited  to  small  producers  only. 

Sale  of  lots  of  eggs  .which  do  not  con- 
tain more  restricted  eggs  than  allowed  by 
the  tolerance  for  imdergrade  eggs 
specified  in  the  official  standards  of  U.S. 
Consumer  Grades  for  Shell  Eggs. 

Egg  grading  and  egg  products  process- 
ing operations — temporarily — when  it  is 
impracticable  to  inspect  them. 

PRODUCTS    NOT    rOR    HITMAN    FOOD 

The  bill  would  treat  eggs  and  egg  prod- 
ucts as  capable  of  use  as  human  food 
unless  denatured  or  otherwise  identified 
as  required  by  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  prohibit  distri- 
bution of  eggs  and  egg  products  not  in- 
tended for  human  food  unless  they  are 
identified  as  required  by  such  regiila- 
tions. 

BXCOROS 

The  bill  would  require  persons  buying 
or  selling  eggs  or  processing  egg  products 
or  using  eggs  in  preparation  of  other  hu- 
man food  products  (as  a  business)  and 
other  specified  groups  to  maintain  rec- 
ords concerning  the  receipt,  delivery 
sale,  movement,  and  distribution  of  eggs 
and  egg  products  handled  by  them  and 
would  authorize  representatives  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
examine  the  records. 

IMPORTS 

Eggs  and  egg  products  imported  into 
the  United  States  would  have  to  meet 
the  same  requirements  as  domestic  prod- 
ucts under  the  bill. 

XNTORCEUENT 

Continuous  inspection  service  would 
be  provided  in  all  official  egg  products 
plants  and  at  "primary"  shell  egg  plants. 

All  "secondary"  egg  handlers,  includ- 
ing shell  egg  plants,  hatcheries,  and  ex- 
empted egg  products  plsuits  would  be 
under  periodic  inspection  by  Federal  or 
State  employees. 

Restaurants  and  food  manufacturing 
establishments  generally  would  be  under 
surveillance  inspection  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
suspend  or  terminate  exemptions  or  cer- 
tification. 

Authority  would  be  provided  for  ad- 
ministrative detention  and  judicial 
seizure  of  eggs  and  egg  products  that  are 
in  violation  of  the  act,  including  re- 
stricted eggs  in  the  possession  of  imau- 
thorized  persons,  when  found  on  any 
premises. 

Criminal  penalties  are  provided  for 
violations. 

GENERAL 

No  State  or  local  jurisdiction  could  im- 
pose labeling,  packaging,  or  ingredient 
requirements  for  officially  inspected  egg 
products  which  are  in  addition  to  or  dif- 
ferent from  those  Imposed  under  the  bill, 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  and  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing Act. 
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No  state  or  local  Jurisdiction  could  re- 
quire the  use  of  standards  of  quality 
condition,  quantity,  or  grade,  which  are 
In  addition  to  or  different  from  the  Fed- 
eral standards,  or  require  labeling  to 
show  the  State  or  other  geographical 
area  of  production  or  origin,  for  shell 
eggs  which  are  moving  or  have  moved  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

Reports  are  directed  to  be  presented  to 
the  Congress  annually  on  the  subject  of 
the  administration  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  gone  to  some 
lengths,  I  realize,  to  detail  the  thrust  and 
intent  of  the  bill.  There  were  three  basic 
reasons  for  this: 

First,  this  treatment  of  a  common  food 
will  be  new  to  many,  and  I  want  to  docu- 
ment the  necessity  for  more  regulation 
as  carefully  as  possible. 

Second,  there  has  already  been  some 
false  or  misleading  information  circu- 
lated about  the  ultimate  bill  presented 
here  today,  and  I  want  to  present  the 
exact  requirements  of  the  bill  for  broad 
dissemination. 

And,  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  this 
effort  to  stimulate  healthy  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  the  provisions  of  the  bUl 
by  consumer,  industry,  and  the  adminis- 
tration alike. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  should  r^resent  a 
commitment  of  the  Congress  toward 
moving  for  logical  regulation  of  eggs  and 
egg  products,  I  hereby  include  the  bill 
for  printing  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

H.R.  14687 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Inspection  of  eggs 
and  egg  products  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment  of   Agriculture,    and   for   other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Eggs  and  Egg  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act." 

IXCISLATIVE    FINDING 

Sec.  2.  Eggs  and  egg  products  are  an  impor- 
tant source  of  the  Nation's  total  supply  of 
food,  and  are  used  In  food  In  various  forms. 
They  are  consumed  throughout  the  Nation 
and  the  major  portion  thereof  moves  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  It  Is  essential, 
in  the  public  interest,  that  the  health  and 
welfare  of  consumers  be  protected  by  the 
adoption  of  measures  prescribed  herein  for 
assuring  that  eggs  and  egg  products  distrib- 
uted to  them  and  used  In  products  con- 
sumed by  them  are  wholesome,  otherwise 
not  adulterated,  and  properly  labeled  and 
packaged.  Lack  of  effective  regulation  for 
the  handling  or  disposition  of  unwholes<Mne, 
otherwise  adulterated,  or  Improperly  labeled 
or  packaged  eggs  and  egg  products  U  In- 
jurious to  the  public  welfare  and  destroys 
markets  for  wholesome,  not  adulterated,  and 
propwly  labeled  and  packaged  eggs  and 
egg  products  and  results  In  sundry  losses 
to  produoers  and  processors,  as  weU  as 
injury  to  oonaumers.  Unwholesome,  other- 
wise adulterated,  or  improperly  labeled 
or  packaged  products  can  be  sold  at  lower 
prices  and  compete  unfairly  with  the  whole- 
some, not  adulterated,  and  properly  labeled 
and  packaged  products,  to  the  detriment  oi 
consunwrs  and  the  public  generally.  It  is 
hereby  found  that  aU  eggs  and  egg  products 
which  are  regiUated  under  this  Act  are  either 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  substan- 
tially affect  such  commerce,  and  that  regula- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
as  contemplated  by  this  Act,  are  appropriate 
to  prevent  and  eliminate  burdens  upon  such 
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commerce,  to  effectively  regulate  such  com- 
merce, and  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare 
of  consumers. 


OECLARATIOR    OF    POLIOT 

Sec  3.  It  U  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
inspection  of  eggs  and  egg  producU,  restrlc- 
tlons  upon  the  disposition  of  certain  eggs, 
and  uniformity  of  standards  for  eggs,  and 
otherwise  regulate  the  grading,  processing 
and  distribution  at  eggs  and  egg  products 
as  heretoalter  prescribed  to  prevent  the 
movement  or  sale  for  hvunan  food,  of  eggs 
and  egg  products  which  are  adulterated  or 
misbranded  or  otherwise  In  violation  of 
this  Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec    4    For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The    term    "adulterated"    appUes    to 

any  egg  or  egg  product  under  one  or  more 

of  the  following  clrc\imstance«— 

(1)  if  It  bears  or  contains  any  podsonous 
or  deleterious  substance  which  may  render 
It  Injurious  to  health;  but  in  case  the  sub- 
stance is  not  an  added  substance  such  aj- 
tlcle  shall  not  be  considered  adulterated 
under  this  clause  If  the  quantity  of  su^ 
substance  In  or  on  such  article  dOM  not 
ordinarily  render  It  injurious  to  healUi: 

(2)  (A)  if  It  bears  or  contains  any  added 
poisonous  or  added  deleterious  substance 
(Other  than  one  which  is  (1)  a  pesticide 
chemical  in  or  on  a  raw  ^grtcultural  oom- 

modity;  (U)  »  Jo«i  ^l'^"^'";  °'/^l,*J;  of 
additive)    which  may.  in  the  judgment  of 

the  Secretary,  make  such  article  unfit  for 
human  food;  .     _   „_ 

iB)  if  it  Is,  m  whole  or  in  part,  a  raw 
agricultural  commodity  and  such  com^<»- 
Uv  bears  or  contains  a  pesticide  chemical 
which  13  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion   408    of   the   Federal   Pood.   Drug,    and 

Cosmetic  Act;  

(C)  If  it  bears  or  contains  any  food  addi- 
tive which  is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of 
section  409  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 

Cosmetic  Act;  ., 

iD)  If  It  bears  or  contains  any  color  addi- 
tive which  is  unsafe  within  the  meaning 
of  section  706  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug- and 
cosmetic  Act:  Provided.  That  Sf  ar««^ 
which  is  not  otherwise  deemed  adulterated 
under  clause  (B) .  (C) .  or  (D)  ohall  neverthe- 
less be  deemed  adulterated  If  use  of  the 
pesticide  chemical,  food  additive,  or  color 
additive,  in  or  on  such  article,  is  prohibited 
by    regulations   of   the   Secretary   In   official 

plants;  .  .      , 

(3)  If  It  consists  in  whole  or  In  part  of 
anv  filthy,  putrid,  or  decomposed  substance, 
or  If  It  Is  otherwise  unfit  for  human  food; 

(4)  If  It  has  been  prepared,  packaged,  or 
held  under  insanitary  conditions  whereby 
It  may  have  become  contaminated  with  filth, 
or  whereby  It  may  have  been  rendered  in- 
jurious to  health; 

(5)  If  It  Is  an  egg  which  has  been  sub- 
jected to  incubation  or  the  product  of  any 
egg  which  has  been  subjected  to  Incubation; 

(6)  if  Its  container  is  composed,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  of  any  poisonous  or  deleterious 
substance  which  may  render  the  contents 
injurious  to  health: 

(7)  If  It  has  been  Intentionally  subjected 
to  radiation,  unless  the  use  of  the  radiation 
was  m  conformity  with  a  regulation  or  ex- 
emption in  effect  pursuant  to  section  409  of 
the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act; 

(8)  If  any  valuable  constituent  has  been 
in  whole  or  In  part  omitted  or  abstracted 
therefrom;  or  If  any  substance  has  been  sub- 
stituted, wholly  or  In  part  therefor;  or  If 
damage  or  Inferiority  has  been  concealed 
in  any  manner;  or  If  any  substance  has  been 
added  thereto  or  mixed  or  packed  there- 
with so  as  to  increase  Its  bulk  or  weight,  or 
reduce  Its  quaUty  or  strength,  or  make  It 
appear  better  or  of  greater  value  than  It  U. 

(b)    The  term  "capable  of  use  as  human 
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food"  shall  apply  to  any  egg  or  egg  product,^ 
unless  It  Is  denatured,  or  otherwise  Identi- 
fied,  as  required  by  regulations  prescribed  ■ 
by  the  Secretary  to  deter  Its  use  as  human  ' 

food.  ._--^ 

(c)  The  term  "commerce"  means  laxer- 
state,  foreign,  or  Intrastate  commerce. 

(d)  The  term  "container"  or  "package"  In- 
cludes any  box.  can,  tin,  plasUc.  or  other 
receptacle,  wrapper,  or  cover. 

(e)  The  term  "Immediate  container" 
means  any  consumer  package;  or  any  other 
container  In  which  eggs  or  egg  products,  not 
consumer  packaged,  are  packed. 

(f )  The  term  "shipping  container"  means 
any  container  used  In  packaging  eggs  or  egg 
products  packed  In  an  immediate  container. 

(g)  The  term  "egg  handler'*  means  any 
person  who  engages  In  any  business  In  com- 
merce which  Involves  buying  or  selling  any 
eggs  (as  a  poultry  producer  or  otherwise), 
or  processing  any  egg  products,  or  otherwise 
using  any  eggs  In  the  preparation  of  human 
food. 

(h)  The  term  "egg  product"  means  any 
dried,  frozen,  or  liquid  eggs,  with  or  without 
added  ingredients,  excepting  products  which 
contain  eggs  only  in  a  relatively  smaU  pro- 
portion or  historically  have  not  been,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  considered  by 
consumers  as  products  of  the  egg  food  in- 
dustry, and  which  may  be  exempted  by  the 
Secretary  under  such  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe  to  assure  that  the  egg  Ingredients 
are  not  adulterated  and  such  products  are 
not  represented  as  egg  products. 

(I)  The  term  "egg"  means  the  shell  egg  of 
the  domesticated  chicken,  turkey,  duck, 
goose,  or  guinea. 

(j)  The  term  "check"  means  an  egg  that 
has  a  broken  shell  or  crack  in  the  shell  but 
has  Its  shell  membranes  Intact  and  contents 
not  leaking. 

(k)  The  term  "clean  and  sound  shell  egg 
means  any  egg  whose  shell  Is  free  of  adhering 
dirt  or  foreign  material  and  is  not  cracked 
or  broken. 

(1)  The  term  "dirty  egg"  means  an  egg 
that  has  a  sheU  that  Is  imbroken  and  has 
adhering  dirt  or  foreign  material. 

(m)  The  term  "incubator  reject"  means  an 
egg  that  has  been  subjected  to  Incubation 
and  has  been  removed  from  incubation  dtir- 
Ing  the  hatching  operations  as  infertile  or 
otherwise  unhatchable. 

(n)  The  term  "Inedible"  means  eggs  of  the 
foUowlng  descriptions:  black  rots,  yeUow 
rots,  white  rots,  mixed  rots  (addled  eggs), 
sour  eggs,  eggs  with  green  whites,  eggs  with 
studk  yolks,  moldy  eggs,  musty  eggs,  eggs 
showing  blood  rings,  and  eggs  containing 
embryo  chicks  (at  or  beyond  the  blood  ring 
stage).  ^.    . 

(o)  The  term  "leaker"  means  an  egg  that 
has  a  crack  or  break  In  the  sheU  and  sheU 
membranes  to  the  extent  that  the  egg  con- 
tents are  exposed  or  are  exuding  or  free  to 
exude  through  the  shell. 

(p)  The  term  "loss"  means  an  egg  that  is 
unfit  for  human  food  because  It  is  smashed 
or  broken  so  that  its  contents  are  leaking; 
or  overheated,  frozen,  or  contaminated;  or 
an  incubator  reject;  or  because  It  contains  a 
bloody  white,  large  meat  spots,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  blood,  or  other  foreign  material. 

(q)  The  term  "restricted  egg'  means  any 
check,  dirty  egg,  Incubator  reject,  Inedible, 
leaker,  or  loss. 

(r)  The  term  "Pair  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing Act"  means  the  Act  so  entitled,  approved 
November  3,  19M  (80  Stot.  1296) .  and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to. 

(8)  The  term  "Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act"  means  the  Act  so  entitled, 
approved  June  25.  1938  (53  State.  1040) .  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto. 

(t)  The  term  "inspection"  means  the  ap- 
pUcatlon  of  such  inspection  methods  and 
techniques  as  are  deemed  necessary  by  the 


responsible  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

(u)  The  term  "Inspector"  means: 

(1)  any  employee  or  official  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  authorlBsd  to  Inspect 
eggs  or  egg  products  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act;  or 

(2)  any  employee  or  official  of  the  govern- 
ment of  any  State  or  local  Jiiiladlctlon  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  to  inspect  eggs  or 
egg  products,  under  an  agreement  entered 
into  between'  the  Secretary  and  the  appro- 
priate State  or  other  agency. 

(v)  The  term  "misbranded"  shall  apply  to 
any  eggs  or  egg  products  which  are  not 
labeled  end  packaged  in  accordance  with  the 
req\iirements  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  under  section  7  of  this  Act. 

(w)  The  term  "official  certifloate"  means 
any  certificate  prescribed  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  for  Issuance  by  an  inspectw  or 
other  person  performing  official  fimctions 
under  this  Act. 

(X)  TJie  term  "official  device"  means  any 
device  prescribed  or  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary tar  use  in  applying  any  official  mark. 

(y)  The  term  "official  Inspection  legend" 
means  any  symbol  prescribed  by  regiUatlons 
of  the  Secretary  showing  that  eggs  or  egg 
products  were  Inspected  In  accordance  with 
this  Act. 

(z)  The  term  "ofllclal  mark"  means  the 
official  InspecUon  legend  or  any  other  symbol 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  to 
Identify  the  status  of  any  article  vmder  this 
Act. 

(aa)  The  term  "official  plant"  means  any 
plant,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  at 
which  the  Inspection  of  the  grading  of  eggs 
is  maintained  on  a  continuous  basis  or  the 
Inspection  of  the  processing  of  egg  products 
Is  maintained  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tiire  under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 

(ab)  The  term  "official  standards"  means 
the  standards  of  quality,  grades,  and  weight 
classes  for  eggs.  In  effect  upon  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  or  as  thereafter  amended, 
\mder  the  Agrlciiltural  Marketing  Act  of  1946 
(60  Stat.  1087,  as  amended,  7  U£.C.  1631 
etseq.). 

(ac)  The  term  "pasteurize"  means  the 
subjecting  of  each  particle  of  egg  products 
to  heat  or  other  treatments  to  destroy  harm- 
ful viable  micro-organisms  by  such  proc- 
esses as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary. 

(ad)  The  term  "person"  means  any  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  association, 
or  other  business  unit. 

(ae)  The  terms  "pesticide  chemical,"  "food 
additive."  "color  additive,"  and  "raw  agrl- 
culttu-al  conmiodlty"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  for  purposes  of  this  Act  as  under 
the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Coemetlc  Act. 

(af )  The  term  "plant"  means  any  place  of 
business  where  eggs  are  graded  or  egg  prod- 
ucts are  processed. 

(ag)  The  term  "processing"  means  manu- 
facturing egg  products  Including  breaking 
eggs  or  filtering,  mixing,  blending,  pasteur- 
izing, stabilizing,  cooling,  freezing,  drying,  or 
picklnglng  egg  products. 

(ah)  The  term  "grading"  means  candling, 
sizing,  and  packing  eggs. 

(al)  The  term  "primary  egg  grading  plant" 
means  any  establishment  which  has.  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  equipment  with 
a  rated  capacity  of  grading  2.000  or  more 
cases  of  eggs  each  week  if  operated  eighty 
hoiirs  each  week. 

(aj)  The  term  '  secondary  egg  grading 
plant"  means  any  establishment  which  has. 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  equipment 
with  a  rated  capacity  of  grading  less  than 
2,000  cases  of  eggs  each  week  If  operated 
eighty  hours  each  week. 

(ak)  The  term  "case"  means  a  container 
with  the  capacity  of  holding  thirty  dozen 


(al)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  his  delegate. 
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(•m)  Th«  tenni  "Stat«"  means  any  State  of 
tbe  United  StatM,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rloo,  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(an)  The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
States. 

INSPECTION,  BZlffSPZCTION,  CONDEMNATION 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  Fori  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  entry  Into  or,  flow  or  movement  In  com- 
merce of,  or  the  burdening  of  commerce  by, 
any  eggs  or  egg  product  which  Is  capable  of 
use  as  human  food  and  Is  mlsbranded  or 
adulterated,  the  Secretary  shall,  whenever 
grading  or  processing  operations  are  being 
conducted,  cause  continuous  Inspection  to  be 
made.  In  accord«nce  with  the  regulations 
promulgated  under  this  Act.  of  the  grading 
of  eggs  in  each  primary  egg  grading  plant 
and  the  processing  of  egg  products,  in  each 
plant  processing  agg  products  for  commerce, 
unless  exempted  iinder  section  14  of  this  Act. 
Without  restricting  the  application  of  the 
preceding  sentence  to  other  kinds  oj  estab- 
lishments wlthlni  Its  provisions,  any  food 
manufacturing  es^bllshment.  Institution,  or 
restaurant  which  juses  any  eggs  that  do  not 
meet  the  requlreiienta  of  paragraph  (a)  (1) 
of  section  14  of  tpls  Act  In  the  preparation 
of  any  articles  ijor  human  food  shall  be 
deemed  to-be  a  plabt  processing  egg  products, 
wltb  respeat  to  suc^h  operations. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  at  any  time,  shall 
cause  such  retention,  segregation,  and  reln- 
spectlon  as  he  deems  necessary  of  eggs  and 
egg  products  capable  of  use  as  human  food 
In  each  official  plait. 

(c)  Eggs  and  4gg  products  found  to  be 
Iclal  plants  shall  be  con- 
ic appeal  be  taken  from 
In  of  condemnation,  such 
kestroyed  for  human  food 
he  supervision  of  an  in- 
spector: Provided!  That  articles  which  may 
by  reprocessing  be  knade  not  adulterated  need 

and  destroyed  if  so  re- 
le  supervision  of  an  In- 
ter found  to  be  not  adul- 
1  be  taken  from  such 
determination,  thaeggs  or  egg  products  shall 
be  appropriately  marked  and  segregated 
pending  complettdn  of  an  appeal  Inspec- 
tion, which  appeal  shall  be  at  the  cost  of 
the  appellant  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  appeal  Is  frivolous.  If  the  determi- 
nation of  condempatlon  Is  sustained,  the 
eggs  or  egg  produtfts  shall  be  destroyed  for 
human  food  purposes  under  the  supervision 
of  an  Inspector. 

(d)  The  Secreta^  shall,  through  Inspec- 
tors, cause  to  be  njade  such  Inspections,  In- 
cluding contlnuotts  Inspection  whenever 
deemed  necessary  fcy  him,  of  the  business 
premlsee.  facilities.  Inventory,  operations  and 
records  of  secondary  egg  grading  plants  as 
In  his  Judgment  wfll  reasonably  assure  con- 
tinuing compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  the  regulations  promulgated 
under  the  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  ca\ise  a 
minlmtmi  of  four  such  Inspections  annually 
of  each  such  plant, 
(e)    On    or    after 
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adulterated   at  of 
demned   and.    if 
such  determinatic 
articles  shall  be 
purposes   under 


not   be  condemned 
processed   under 
spector  and  therea 
terated.   If  an   api 


the  one  hundred  and 
eightieth  day  follow  Ing  the  effective  date  of 
this  act.  no  person  tmless  otherwise  exempt 
shall  grade  shell  eggs  In  any  secondary  egg  sanitation,  faciijties,  and  practices 


grading  plant  undei 
is  In  effect  for  such 


No  certificate  shall 


an  Inflection  made,  debermlnee  there  Is  sat- 
isfactory assurance  that  the  plant  U 
equipped,  staffed  and  managed  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  act  and  reg- 
lUatlons  Issued  thereunder.  If  a  certificate  <rf 
registration  is  demed,  the  demal  Is  subject 
to  the  opportimlty  for  hearing  and  Judicial 
review  as  provided  In  Section  7(b) . 

(f)  The  certificate  of  registration  of  any 
secondary  egg  grading  plant  may  be  sus- 
pended, after  opportunity  for  hearing,  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  Issued  hereunder. 
The  holder  of  such  suspended  certificate  may 
at  any  time  apply  for  reinstatement,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  Immediately  grant  such  re- 
instatement If  he  finds  that  adequate  meas- 
ures have  been  taken  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  the  regulations. 
Any  person  denied  a  certificate  or  whose  cer- 
tificate has  been  suspended  or  who  has  been 
denied  reinstatement  or  from  whom  it  is  pro- 
posed to  withdraw  a  certificate,  may  file  ob- 
jections thereto  with  the  Secretary,  specifying 
with  particularity  reasonable  grounds  for  his 
objection,  and  request  a  hearing  upon  such 
objections.  The  Secretary  shall  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  on  such  objections, 
and  shall  expedite  such  hearing  upon  re- 
quest. As  soon  as  practicable,  after  the  hear- 
ing, the  Secretary  shall  act  upon  the  objec- 
tions. Such  order  shall  be  based  upon  a  fair 
evaluation  of  the  entire  record  at  such  hear- 
ing, and  shall  contain  finding  of  fact  and 
conclusions  on  which  the  Secretary's  action 
was  based.  Any  person  adversely  affected  by 
the  Secretary's  action  on  his  objections  may 
obtain  Judicial  review  as  provided  In  Sec- 
tion 7(b). 

(g)   Any  person  operating  a  secondary  egg 
grading  plant  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for 
the  plant  to  be  certified  as  a  primary  egg 
grading  plant  to  be  operated  under  contin- 
uous inspection  and  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  the  Act  on  primary  egg  grad- 
ing plants.  Upon  receipt  of  the  application 
the  SecretEiry  shall  certify  the  secondary  egg 
grading    plant    as    a    primary    egg    grading 
plant  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  the  regulations  governing  such  plants, 
(h)   The  Secretary  shall  cause  such  other 
inspections    to    be    made    of    the    biislness 
premises,     facilities.     Inventory,    operations, 
and  records  of  egg  handlers,  and  the  rec- 
ords   and    Inventory    of   other    persons    re- 
quired to  keep  records  under  section  10  of 
this  Act,  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  assure 
that  only  eggs  fit  for  human  food  are  used 
for  such   purpose,  and  otherwise  to   assure 
compliance  by  egg  handlers  and  other  per- 
sons with  the  requirements  of  section  8  of 
this  Act,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,    and    Welfare   shall    cause   such 
Inspections   to   be   made    as    he    deems   ap- 
propriate to   assure   compliance   with  such 
requirements    at    food    manufacturing    es- 
tablishments, institutions,  and  restaurants, 
other    than    official    plants.    Representatives 
of  said  Secretaries  shall  be  afforded  access 
to  all  such  places  of  business  for  purpose 
of  making  the  Inspections  provided  for  In 
this  Act. 


Act  and  found  to  be  not  adulterated  shall 
be  pasteiirlzed  before  they  leave  the  official 
plant,  except  as  otherwise  permitted  by  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary.  Eggs  and  egg 
products  Inspected  at  any  official  plant  shall 
at  the  time  they  leave  the  official  plant, 
bear  in  distinctly  legible  form  on  their 
shipping  containers  or  Immediate  contain- 
ers, or  both,  when  required  by  regiilatlons 
of  the  Secretary,  the  official  Inspection  leg- 
end and  official  plant  number,  of  the  plant 
where  the  products  were  graded  or  proc- 
essed, and  such  other  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  by  regulations  to 
describe  the  products  adequately  and  to 
assure  that  they  will  not  have  false  or  mis- 
leading labeling. 

(b)  No  labeling  or  container  shall  be  used 
for  eggs  or  egg  products  at  official  plants  if 
it   is   false   or   ralsleading   or   has   not   been 
approved  as  required  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Secretary.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  labeling  or  the  size  or  form 
of  any  container  in  use  or  proposed  for  use 
with  respect  to  eggs  or  egg  products  at  any 
official   plant  is  false  or  misleading  in   any 
particular,  he  may  direct  that  such  use  be 
withheld  unless  the  labeling  or  container  is 
modified  In  such  manner  as  he  may  prescribe 
so  that  it  win  not  be  false  or  misleading.  If 
the   person   using   or   proposing   to   use   the 
labeling  or  container  does  not  accept  the  de- 
termination  of   the   Secretary,   such   person 
may  request  a  hearing,  but  the  use  of  the 
labeling  or  container  shall.  U  the  Secretary 
so  directs,  be  withheld  pending  hearing  and 
final   determination    by   the   Secretary.   Any 
such  determination  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be    conclusive    unless,    within    thirty    days 
after     receipt     of     notice     of     such     final 
determination,  the  person  adversely  affected 
thereby  appeals  to  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  per- 
son has  its  principal  place  of  business  or  to 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  The  provisions 
of  section  204  of  the  Packers  and  Stock vards 
Act.  1921  (42  Stat.  162.  as  amended:  7  U.S.C. 
194),  shall  be  applicable  to  appeals  taken 
under  this  section. 

PROHIBITED    ACTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  promul- 


hls  control  unless  there 
J  plant  an  annual  certif- 
icate of  registratioi  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary. On  or  before  Iiecember  31  of  each  year 
following  the  year  in  which  this  Act  be- 
comes effective,  every  person  who  owns  or 
operates  any  secondary  egg  grading  plant 
shall  register  with  the  Secretary  his  name, 
place  of  business,  e  ;g  grading  capacity,  and 
the  location  of  all  s  iich  plants.  Every  person 

In  the  grading  of  shell 
.  egg  grading  plant  shall 
Immediately  reglstei  with  the  Secretary  his 
name,  place  of  business,  egg  grading  ca- 
pacity, and  the  locAtion  of  all  such  plants, 
be  Issued  for  any  such 


plant  unless  the  S^retary,  on  the  basis  of 


Sec.  6.  (a)  Each  official  plant  shall  be 
operated  In  accordance  with  such  sanitary 
practices  and  shall  have  such  premises,  fa- 
clUtles,  and  equipment  as  are  required  by 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  In- 
cluding requirements  for  segregation  and 
disposition  of  restricted  eggs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  refuse  to  render 
inspection  to  any  official  plant  whose  prem- 
ises, facilities,  or  equipment,  or  the  opera- 
tion thereof,  fall  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  section. 

PASTEURIZATION     AND     LABELING     OP     EGGS     AND 
EGG  PRODUCTS  AT  OFTICIAL  PLANTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Egg  products  Inspected  at  any 
official    plant    under    the   authority    of   this 


gate  such  standards  and  regulations  as  will 
prohibit  the  sale  to  consumers  of  eggs  classi- 
fied as  Incubator  rejects,  inedible,  loss,  leak- 
ers, dirty  or  checks,  except  that  dirties, 
checks  and  eggs  with  blood  or  meat  spots 
may  be  processed  for  human  food  purposes  as 
authorized  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

(2)  No  person  shaU  buy,  sell,  or  trans- 
port, or  offer  to  buy  or  sell,  or  offer  or  receive 
for  transportation,  in  any  business  in  com- 
merce any  restricted  eggs,  capable  of  use 
as  human  food,  except  as  authorized  by 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  under  such 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  to  assure  that 
only  eggs  fit  for  human  food  are  used  for 
such  purpose. 

(3)  No  egg  handler  shall  possess  with  In- 
tent to  use,  or  use,  any  restricted  eggs  In  the 
preparation  of  human  food  for  commerce 
except  that  such  eggs  may  be  so  possessed 
and  used  when  authorized  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  under  such  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe  to  assure  that  only  eggs  fit 
for  human  food  are  used  for  such  prrpwse. 

(b)  (1)  No  person  shall  grade  any  eggs  or 
process  any  egg  products  for  commerce  at  any 
plant  except  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act. 

(2)  No  person  shall  buy,  sell,  or  transport, 
or  offer  to  buy  or  sell,  or  offer  or  receive  for 
transportation.  In  commerce  any  eggs  or  egg 
products  required  to  be  Inspected  under  this 
Act  unless  they  have  been  so  inspected  and 
If  so  required  are  labeled  and  packaged  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  section  7 
of  this  Act. 

(3)  No  operator  of  any  official  plant  shall 
fall  to  comply  with  any  requirements  of  para- 
graph (a)  of  section  6  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  thereunder. 
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(4)  No  operator  of  any  official  plant  shall 
allow  any  eggs  or  egg  products  to  be  moved 
from  such  plant  If  they  are  adulterated  or 
mlsbranded  and  capable  of  use  as  human 
food. 

(c)  No  person  shall  violate  any  provision 
of  section  9,  10,  or  16  of  this  Act. 

(d)  No  person  shall — 

(1)  manufacture,  cast,  print,  lithograph, 
or  otherwise  make  any  device  containing  any 
official  mark  or  simulation  thereof,  or  any 
label  bearing  any  such  mark  or  simulation, 
or  any  form  of  official  certificate  or  simula- 
tion thereof,  except  as  authorized  by  the 
Secretary, 

(2)  forge  or  alter  any  official  device,  mark, 
or  certificate; 

(3)  without  authorization  from  the  Secre- 
tary, use  any  official  device,  mark,  or  certifi- 
cate, or  simulation  thereof,  or  detach,  deface, 
or  destroy  any  official  device  or  mark;  or  use 
any  labeling  or  container  ordered  to  be  with- 
held from  use  tmder  section  7  of  this  Act 
after  final  Judicial  affirmance  of  such  order 
or  expiration  of  the  time  for  appeal  If  no 
appeal  is  taken  under  said  section. 

(4)  contrary  to  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  fall  to  use,  or  to  detach, 
deface,  or  destroy  any  official  device,  mark,  or 
certificate; 

(5)  possess,  without  promptly  notifying 
the  Secretary  or  his  representative,  any  offi- 
cial device  or  any  counterfeit,  simulated 
forged,  or  improperly  altered  official  certifi- 
cate or  any  device  or  label,  or  any  eggs  or 
egg  products  bearing  any  counterfeit,  simu- 
lated, forged,  or  improperly  altered  official 
mark; 

(6)  make  any  false  statement  in  any  ship- 
per's certificate  or  other  nonofficlal  or  official 
certificate  provided  for  in  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary; 

(7)  represent  that  any  article  has  been 
inspected  or  exempted,  under  this  Act,  when, 
in  fact.  It  has,  respectively,  not  been  so  In- 
spected or  exempted; 

(8)  refuse  access,  at  any  reasonable  time, 
to  any  representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  to  any  plant  or  other 
place  of  business  subject  to  inspection  under 
any  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(e)  No  person,  while  an  official  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  Government  or  any 
•Itate  or  local  governmental  agency,  or  there- 
after, shall  use  to  his  own  advantage,  or  re- 
veal other  than  to  the  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  Government  or 
any  State  or  other  government  in  their  offi- 
cial capacity,  or  as  ordered  by  a  court  in  a 
judicial  proceeding,  any  Information  ac- 
quired under  the  authority  of  this  Act  con- 
cerning any  mater  which  is  entitled  to  pro- 
tection as  a  trade  secret. 

EGG    PRODUCTS    NOT    INTENDED   FOR    HUMAN 
FOOD 


Sec  9.  Inspection  shall  not  be  provided 
under  this  Act  at  any  plant  for  the  process- 
ing of  any  egg  products  which  are  not  In- 
tended for  use  as  human  food,  but  such 
articles,  prior  to  their  offer  for  sale  or  trans- 
portation In  commerce,  shall  be  denatured  or 
otherwise  idenUfled  as  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  to  deter  their  use  for 
human  food.  No  person  shall  buy,  seU.  or 
transport  or  offer  to  buy  or  sell,  or  offer  or 
receive  for  transportation,  in  commerce,  any 
eggs  or  egg  products  which  are  not  Included 
for  use  as  human  food  unless  they  are  de- 
natured or  otherwise  identified  as  required 
by  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

RECORD  AND  RELATED  REQUIKEMENTS  FOR  PROC- 
ESSORS OF  EGGS  AND  EGG  PRODUCTS  AND  RE- 
LATED INDUSTRIES 

Sec  10.  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder,  all  persons  engaged 
in  the  business  of  transporting,  shipping,  or 
receiving  any  eggs  or  egg  products  In  com- 
merce or  holding  such  articles  so  received, 


and  all  egg  handlers,  shall  maintain  such 
records  showing,  for  such  time  and  In  such 
form  and  manner,  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  may  prescribe,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  concerned  therewith,  the 
receipt,  delivery,  sale,  movement,  and  dls- 
I)06itlon  of  all  eggs  and  egg  products  handled 
by  them,  and  shall,  upon  the  request  of  a 
duly  authorized  representative  of  either  of 
said  Secretartee,  permit  him  at  reasonable 
times  to  have  access  to  and  to  copy  all  such 
records. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Any  person  who  commits  any 
offense  prohibited  by  section  8  of  this  Act 
shall  upon  conviction  be  subject  to  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  both  such  Im- 
prisonment and  fine,  but  If  such  violation 
Involves  Intent  to  defraud,  or  any  distribu- 
tion or  attempted  distribution  of  any  article 
that  is  known  to  be  adulterated  (except  as 
defined  In  section  4(a)  (8)  of  this  Act) ,  such 
person  shall  be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  three  years  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000.  or  both.  When  constru- 
ing or  enforcing  the  provisions  of  section  8. 
the  act.  omission,  or  failure  of  any  person 
acting  for  or  employed  by  any  individual, 
partnership,  corporation,  or  association  with- 
in the  scope  of  his  employment  or  office  shall 
in  every  case  be  deemed  the  act,  omission,  or 
failure  of  such  Individual,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, or  association,  as  well  as  of  such 

person.  i.  „  i, 

(b)  No  carrier  or  warehouseman  shall  oe 
subject  to  the  penalties  of  this  Act,  other 
than  the  penalties  for  violation  of  section 
10  of  this  Act  or  paragraph  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion 11,  by  reason  of  his  receipt,  carriage, 
holding,  or  delivery,  in  the  usual  course  of 
business,  as  a  carrier  or  warehouseman  of 
eggs  or  egg  products  owned  by  another  per- 
son unless  the  carrier  or  warehouseman  has 
knowledge,  or  is  in  possession  of  facts  which 
would  cause  a  reasonable  person  to  believe 
that  such  eggs  or  egg  products  were  not 
eligible  for  transportation  under,  or  were 
otherwise  In  violation  of.  this  Act,  or  unless 
the  carrier  or  warehouseman  refuses  to  fur- 
nish on  request  of  a  representative  of  the 
Secretary  the  name  and  address  of  the  per- 
son from  whom  he  received  such  eggs  or  egg 
products  and  copies  of  all  documents.  If 
there  be  any,  pertaining  to  the  delivery  of 
the  eggs  or  egg  products  to,  or  by.  such  car- 
rier or  warehouseman. 

(c)  Any  person  who  forcibly  assaults,  re- 
sists, opposes,  impedes.  Intimidates,  or  in- 
terferes with  any  person  while  engaged  in 
or  on  account  of  the  Performance  of  his  of - 
flclal  duties  under  this  Act  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  three  years,  or  both.  Whoever,  In 
the  commission  of  any  such  act,  uses  a 
deadly  or  dangerous  weapon,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both.  Whoever  kills 
any  person  while  engaged  in  or  on  account 
of  the  performance  of  his  official  du«es  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  punished  as  Provided 
under  sections  IIU  and  1114  of  tlUe  18. 
United  States  Code. 

REPORTING  OF  VIOLATIONS 

SEC  12.  Before  any  violation  of  this  Act 
is  reported  by  the  Secretary  to  any  Un  ted 
States  attorney  lor  Institution  of  a  criminal 
proceeding,  the  person  against  whom  such 
proceeding  is  contemplated  shall  be  given 
reasonable  notice  of  the  alleged  violation  and 
opportunity  to  present  his  views  orally  or 
in  writing  with  regard  to  such  contemplated 
proceeding.  Nothing  In  thU  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  requiring  the  Secretary  to  re- 
port for  criminal  prosecution  violations  of 
this  Act  whenever  he  beUeves  that  the  pub- 
lic interest  will  be  adequately  served  and 
compliance  vrtth  the  Act  obtained  by  a  suit- 
able written  notice  of  warning. 


REGULATIONS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  or  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  this  Act 
except  as  otherwise  provided  In  paragraph 
(d)  of  section  5  of  this  Act. 


EXEMPTIONS 

Sec  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  may,  by  regu- 
lation and  under  such  conditions  including 
sanitary  standards,  practices  and  procedures 
as  he  may  prescribe,  exempt  from  specific 
provisions  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  sale,  transportation,  possession,  or 
use  of  eggs  which  contain  no  more  restricted 
eggs  than  are  allowed  by  the  tolerances  In 
the  official  standards  of  United  States  con- 
sumer grades  for  shell  eggs; 

(2)  the  sale  of  eggs  by  any  poultry  pro- 
ducer from  his  own  flocks  directly  to  another 
egg  handler,  or  directly  to  a  household  con- 
sumer exclusively  for  use  by  such  consumer 
and  members  of  his  household  and  his  non- 
paylng  guests  and  employees,  and  the  trans- 
portation, possession,  and  use  of  such  eggs 
In  accordance  with  this  paragraph; 

(3)  the  processing  of  egg  products  by  any 
poultrv  producer  from  eggs  of  his  own  flocks' 
production  for  sale  of  such  products  direct- 
ly to  a  household  consumer  exclusively  for 
use  by  such  consumer  and  members  of  his 
household  and  his  nonpaylng  guests  and 
employees,  and  the  egg  products  so  processed 
when  handled  in  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph: 

(4)  the  sale  of  eggs  by  shell  egg  packers 
on  his  own  premises  directly  to  household 
consumers  for  use  by  such  consumer  and 
members  of  his  household  and  his  nonpay- 
lng guests  and  employees,  and  the  trans- 
portation, possession,  and  use  of  such  eggs 
in  accordance  with  this  paragraph:  and 

(5)  for  a  period  of  two  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  It  is  Impracticable  to  provide 
certification  or  Inspection,  the  processing  of 
egg  products  and  the  grading  of  eggs  at  any 
class  of  plants  and  the  egg  products  proc- 
essed and  eggs  graded  at  such  plants. 

(b)  No  exemption  under  subparagraphs  2. 
3  and  4  shall  apply  to  any  person  processing 
egg  products  or  grading  eggs  In  such  volume 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  that  exceeds 
the  annual  egg  production  of  a  flock  of  10.000 
hens. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  modify  or  revoke 
any  regulation  granting  exemption  under 
this  Act  whenever  he  deems  such  action 
appropriate  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

ENTRY     OF     MATERIALS     INTO     OFFICIAL     PLANTS 

Sec  15.  The  Secretary  may  restrict  the 
entry  of  eggs  and  egg  products  and  other 
materials  into  official  plants  under  such 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  to  assure  that 
allowing  the  entry  of  such  article*  Into  such 
plants  will  be  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

IMPORTS 

Sec  16  (a)  No  restricted  eggs  capable  of 
use  as  human  food  shall  be  imported  into 
the  United  States  except  as  authorized  by 
regulations  of  the  Secretary.  No  egg  products 
capable  of  use  as  hiunan  food  shall  be  Im- 
ported into  the  United  States  unless  they 
were  processed  and  axe  labeled  and  packaged 
in  accordance  with,  and  otherwise  comply 
with  the  standards  of  this  Act  and  regula- 
tions Issued  thereunder  applicable  to  such 
articles  within  the  United  States.  All  such 
imported  articles  shall  upon  entry  into  the 
United  States  be  deemed  and  treated  as 
domestic  articles  subject  to  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  they  shall 
be  labeled  as  required  by  such  regulations 
for  imported  articles:  Proi'ided  further.  That 
nothing  In  this  section  shall  apply  to  eggs  or 
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egg  products  p«rcbaaed  out«lde  the  United 
StatM  by  any  Individual  for  consumption 
by  hlxn  and  members  of  bis  borisebold  and 
his  nonpaylng  guests  and  emiployees. 

( b )  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  the  terms 
and  conditions  for  the  destruction  of  all 
such  articles  which  are  Imported  contrary 
to  this  sectloD,  unless  (1)  they  are  exported 
by  the  conslgaee  within  the  time  fixed 
therefor  by  the  Secretary  or  (2)  In  the  case 
of  articles  whlct)  are  not  In  compliance  solely 
becaiise  oif  mlBl>randlng,  such  articles  are 
brought  Into  oottipllance  with  this  Act  under 
supervlston  of  ^uthorlBed  representatives  of 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  All  charg^  for  storage,  cartage,  and 
labor  with  reepMt  to  any  article  which  Is 
Imported  contrary  to  this  section  shall  be 
paid  by  the  owiier  or  consignee,  and  In  de- 
fault of  such  payment  shall  constitute  a 
Hen  against  such  etrtlcle  and  any  other  article 
thereafter  Imported  imder  this  Act  by  or 
for  such  owner  ior  consignee. 

(d)  The  Importation  of  any  article  con- 
trary to  this  ae^>tlon  Is  prohlblited. 

axrv^Ai.  OF  iNSPxcnoN 

S«c.  17.  The  Secretary  (for  such  period,  or 
Indefinitely,  as  ke  deems  necessary  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  Act)  may  refvise 
to  proyjde  or  m^y  withdraw  Inspection  serv- 
ice under  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  plant 
If  he  determines,  after  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  is  accorded  to  the  applicant  for,  or 
recipient  of,  such  service,  that  such  supplicant 
or  recipient  is  ui)flt  to  engage  in  any  business 
requiring  Inspection  under  this  Act,  be- 
cause the  applicant  or  recipient  or  anyone 
responsibly  conmected  with  the  applicant  or 
recipient  has  be^n  convicted  In  any  Federal 
or  State  court,  within  the  previous  ten  years, 
of  (1)  any  felony  or  more  than  one  mis- 
demeanor undet  any  law  based  upon  the 
acquiring,  handling,  or  distributing  of  adul- 
terated, mlalabeled,  or  deceptively  packaged 
food  or  fraud  i|i  connection  with  transac- 
tions In  food,  of  (3)  any  felony.  Involving 
fraud,  bribery,  Extortion,  or  any  other  act 
or  circumstanced  indicating  a  lack  of  the 
Integrity  needed]  for  the  conduct  of  opera- 
tions affecting  tie  public  health. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  responsibly  connected 
with  the  business  If  he  is  a  partner,  officer, 
director,  holder,  or  owner  of  10  per  centum 
or  more  of  its  voting  stock,  or  employee  in  a 
managerial  or  executive  capacity. 

The  determination  and  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  thereto  under  this  section 
shall  be  final  anid  conclusive  unless  the  af- 
fected applicant  for,  or  recipient  of.  Inspec- 
tion service  files  i  application  tor  Judicial  re- 
view within  thiny  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  ordqr  In  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  thfc  circuit  In  which  such  ap- 
plicant or  recipient  has  its  principal  place  of 
business  or  in  ttie  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  I  lUtrlct  of  Colxunbla  Circuit. 
Judicial  review  (if  any  such  order  shall  be 
upon  the  record  upon  which  the  determina- 
tion and  order  afe  based.  The  provisions  of 
section  204  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act.  1921.  as  amepded  (7  U.S.C.  194)  ahall  be 
applicable  to  appeals  taken  under  this  sec- 
tion. I 

This  section  shall  not  affect  In  any  way 
other  provisions  i  of  this  Act  for  refusal  of 
inspection  services. 

ADMINiarRATTVE    DErXKTION 

Sec.  18.  Whenever  any  eggs  or  egg  products 
subject  to  the  Acfc,  are  found  by  any  author- 
ized representattve  of  the  Secretary  upon 
any  premises  and  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  or  Have  been  graded,  processed, 
bought,  sold,  pqssessed,  used,  transported, 
or  offered  or  rec^ved  for  sale  or  tran^>orta- 
tlon  In  violation  pf  this  Act  or  that  they  are 
In  any  other  wajf  In  violation  of  this  Act.  or 
whenever  any  restricted  eggs  capable  of  use 
as  human  food,  |re  found  by  such  a  repre- 


sentative In  the  possession  of  any  person  not 
authorized  to  acquire  such  eggs  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  such  articles 
may  be  detained  by  sueh  representative  for 
a  reasonable  period  but  not  to  exceed  twenty 
da3r8,  pending  action  imder  section  19  of  this 
Act  or  notification  of  any  Federal,  State,  or 
other  governmental  authorities  having  Juris- 
diction over  such  articles  and  shall  not  be 
moved  by  any  person  from  the  place  at  which 
they  are  located  when  so  detained  \intll 
released  by  such  representative.  All  official 
marks  may  be  required  by  such  representa- 
tive to  be  removed  from  such  articles  before 
they  are  released  unless  it  appears  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the  articles 
are  eligible  to  retain  such  marks. 

JUDICIAL    SXIZnKK    PKOCKSDIN08 

S*c.  19.  (a)  Any  eggs  or  egg  products  that 
are  or  have  been  graded,  processed,  bought, 
sold,  possessed,  used,  transported,  or  offered 
or  received  for  sale  or  transportation.  In 
violation  of  this  Act,  or  In  any  other  way 
are  In. violation  of  this  Act:  and  any  restricted 
eggs,  capable  of  use  as  human  food,  in  the 
possession  of  any  person  not  authorized  to 
acquire  such  eggs  under  the  regulations  of 
the  Secretary;  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded 
against  and  seized  and  condemned,  at  any 
time,  on  a  complaint  In  any  United  States 
district  court  or  other  proper  cotirt  as  pro- 
vided In  section  20  of  this  Act  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  which  the  articles  are  found. 
If  the  articles  are  condemned  they  shall, 
after  entry  of  the  decree,  be  disposed  of  by 
destruction  or  sale  as  the  court  may  direct 
and  the  proceeds.  If  sold,  less  the  court  coets 
and  fees,  and  storage  and  other  proper  ex- 
penses, shall  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  articles  shall  not  be 
sold  contrary  to  the  provision  of  this  Act,  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  or  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  or  the  laws 
of  the  Jurisdiction  In  which  they  are  sold: 
Provided,  That  upon  the  execution  and  de- 
livery of  a  good  and  sufHdent  bond  condi- 
tioned that  the  articles  shall  not  be  sold  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act,  or  the  laws  of  the  Jurisdiction 
in  which  disposal  Is  made,  the  court  may  di- 
rect that  they  be  delivered  to  the  owner 
thereof  subject  to  such  supervision  by  au- 
thorized representatives  of  the  Secretary  as 
Is  necessary  to  insure  compliance  with  the 
applicable  laws.  When  a  decree  of  condem- 
nation is  entered  against  the  articles  and 
they  are  released  under  bond,  or  destroyed, 
court  costs  and  fees,  and  storage  and  other 
proper  expenses  shall  be  awarded  against  the 
person,  if  any.  Intervening  as  claimant  there- 
of. The  proceedings  In  such  casee  shall  con- 
form, as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the  supple- 
mental rules  for  certain  admiralty  and  marl- 
time  claims,  except  that  either  party  may  de- 
mand trial  by  jury  of  any  Issue  of  fact  Joined 
In  any  case,  and  all  such  proceedings  shall  be 
at  the  suit  of  and  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  ahaii  in 
no  way  derogate  from  authority  for  condem- 
nation or  seizure  conferred  by  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  or  other  laws. 

JTTRISDICnON 

Sec.  20.  The  United  States  district  courts 
and  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
are  vested  with  Jurisdiction  specifically  to 
enforce,  and  to  prevent  and  restrain  viola- 
tions of.  this  Act,  and  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
in  all  other  oases,  arising  under  this  Act, 
except  as  provided  In  section  17  of  this  Act. 
All  proceedings  for  the  enforcement  or  to  re- 
strain violations  of  this  Act  shall  be  by  and 
In  the  name  of  the  United  States.  Subpenas 
for  witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a 
court  of  the  United  States,  in  any  district, 
may  run  into  any  other  district  In  any  such 
proceeding. 


APFLICABIUTT    OF    OTRm    ACTS 


Sbc.  21.  For  the  efficient  administration 
and  enforcement  of  this  Act.  the  provisions 
(Including  penalties)  of  sections  6,  8.  9.  and 
10  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  as 
amended  (38  Stat.  721-723,  as  amended:  15 
U.S.C.  46,  48.  49.  and  60)  (exoept  para- 
graphs (c)  through  (h)  of  section  6  and  the 
last  paragraph  of  section  9),  and  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  409(1)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  (48  atat.  1006,  as 
amended;  47  U.S.C.  409(1) ),  are  made  appli- 
cable to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  Secretary  In  administering  and  enforc- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  any  per- 
son with  respect  to  whom  such  authority  is 
exercised.  The  Secretary,  In  person  or  by  such 
agents  as  he  may  designate,  may  prosecute 
any  inquiry  necessary  to  his  duties  under  this 
Act  m  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
powers  conferred  by  said  sections  9  and  10 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  as 
amended,  on  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  may  be  exercised  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  by  any  court  designated  in  section 
20  of  this  Act. 

BELATTON    TO    OTHIS    AUTHORITIES 

Sbc.  22.  (a)  Requtrements  within  the  scope 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  premises,  facilities. 
and  operatioins  of  any  official  plant  which  are 
in  addition  to  or  different  than  those  made 
under  this  Act  may  not  be  imposed  by  any 
State  or  local  Jurisdiction  except  that  any 
such  Jurisdiction  may  impose  reoordkeei>lng 
and  other  requirements  wltiiln  the  scope  of 
section  10  of  this  Act,  If  consistent  therewith, 
with  respect  to  any  such  plant. 

(b)  For  eggs  which  have  moved  or  are 
moving  in  Interstate  or  foreign  oommerce. 
no  State  or  local  Jurisdiction  may  (1)  require 
the  use  of  standards  of  quality,  condition, 
quantity,  weight,  size  or  grade  which  are 
In  addition  to  or  different  thaai  the  offldal 
standards,  or  (2)  require  labeling  to  show  the 
State  or  other  geographical  area  of  produc- 
tion or  origin,  or  (3)  lm(F)ose  any  sitorage  or 
handling  reqxUrements  found  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  unduly  interfere  with  the  free  flow 
of  eggs  and  egg  pvoducts  In  commerce. 
Labeling,  packaging,  or  Ingredient  require- 
ments In  addition  to  or  different  than  those 
made  under  this  Act,  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the  F^r  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act,  may  not  be  Imposed  by  any 
State  or  local  Jurisdiction,  with  reepect  to 
eggs  or  egg  products  processed  ait  any  official 
plant  In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
under  such  Acts.  However,  any  State  or  local 
Jurisdiction  may  exercise  Jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  eggs  and  egg  products  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  dlstrlbtttton  for  hu- 
man food  purpoeee  of  any  such  articles  which 
are  outside  of  such  a  plant  and  are  In  viola- 
tion of  any  of  said  Federal  Acts  or  any  State 
or  local  law  oondstent  therewith. 

The  Secretary  may,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  public  hearing,  waive  application 
of  this  section  to  any  State  which  has  adopted 
or  seeks  to  adopt  standards  of  wholeeomeness 
and  sanitation  mc»re  strlngeint  than  applicable 
Federal  standards.  Otherwise  the  ppovlalons 
of  this  Act  shall  not  invalidate  any  law  or 
other  provisions  of  any  State  or  other  Juris- 
diction In  the  absence  of  a  conflict  with  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  the  appUcablUty  of  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  or  the  Pair  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act  or  other  Federal  laws 
to  eggs,  egg  products,  or  other  food  products 
or  diminish  any  authority  conferred  on  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
or  other  Federal  officials  by  such  other  laws. 
except  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  regulate  offi- 
cial plants  grading  eggs  or  processing  egg 
products  and  operations  thereof  as  to  all 
matters  within  the  scope  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  detainer  authority  conferred  on 
representatives  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
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ture  by  section  18  of  tills  Act  shaU  also  apply 
to  any  authorized  represenUtlve  of  the  sec- 
retary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wrtlare 
for  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (h)  of  section 
5  of  this  Act,  with  respect  to  any  egp  or  egg 
products  that  are  outside  any  official  plant 
grading  eggs  or  processing  egg  products. 

COST    OF    IKSPECTION 

3x0  23.  The  cost  of  Inspection  rendered 
under  the  requirements  of  this  Act.  and  other 
costs  of  administration  of  this  Act,  ^a"  P« 
borne  by  the  United  States,  except  that  the 
cost  of  overtime  and  holiday  work  performed 
in  official  plants  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  tills  Act  at  such  rates  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  shall  be  borne  by  such  official 
plants.  Sums  received  by  the  Secretary  from 
official  plants  under  this  section  shall  be 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE    FOR    SMALL   BUSINESS 
CONCERNS 

SEC.  24.  (a)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows : 

"(5)   to  make  such  loans   (either  directly 
or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lending 
Institutions  through  agreements  to  partici- 
pate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis)  as 
the  Administrator  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  assUt  any  small  busi- 
ness  concern   In   effecting   additions   to   or 
alterations  In  its  plant,  facilities,  or  methods 
of  operation  to  meet  requirements  ImpMCd 
by  the  Eggs  and  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act, 
the  Wholesome  Poultry  and  Poultry  Products 
Act    and  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967 
or  State  laws  enacted  In  conformity  there- 
with  If  the  Administration  determines  that 
such'  concern  is  likely  to  suffer  substantial 
economic   Injury   without    assistance   under 
this  paragraph." 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  7(b)  oi 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  (6)' 
after  "paragraph  (3)". 

(c)  Section  4(c)  (1)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "7(b)  (5) ,  after 
"7(b)(4),". 

ANNUAL    REPORTS    TO    CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEES 

SEC  25.  (a)  Not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
year  foUowlng  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
Secretary  shaU  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry  of  the  Senate  a  comprehensive  and 
detailed  written  report  with  respect  to— 

(1)  the  processing,  storage,  handling,  and 
dlsti^ibutlon  of  eggs  and  egg  products  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  titie;  the  Inspection 
of  establishments  operated  In  connection 
therewith:  the  effectiveness  of  the  operation 
of  the  inspection  and  grading  program  in- 
cluding the  effectiveness  of  the  operations 
of  State  egg  inspection  ^^gradmg  pro- 
grams; and  recommendations  for  legislation 
to  improve  such  program;  and 

(2)  the  administration  of  section  16  of 
this  Act  (relating  to  imports)  during  the 
immediately  jMrecedlng  calendar  year,  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  a  certification  by  the  Secretary  tiiat 
foreign  plants  exporting  eggs  or  egg  PJ^^^ 
to  thTunlted  States  have  complied  with  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  and  regulations  Issued 

^^Tb)  the^names  and  locations  of  plants  au- 
thorized or  permitted  to  expMt  eggs  or  egg 
products  to  the  United  States: 

(C)  the  number  of  Inspectors  employed 
by  the  Department  of  >srlculture  »ti  the  cal- 
endar year  concerned  who  were  assigned  to 
inspect  planu  referred  to  In  P^'^^P^J^l 
hereof  aid  the  frequency  with  which  each 
such  plant  was  Inspected  by  such  inspectors; 


(D)  the  dumber  of  Inspectors  that  were 
licensed  by  each  country  from  which   any 
toports  w«e  received  and  that  were  assigned, 
during  the  calendar  year  concerned,  W  in- 
spect luch  imports  and  the  faculties  In  wWch 
sSch  imports  were   handled;    and   the   fre- 
quency and  effectiveness  of  such  Inspections, 
(E)  the  total  volume  of  eggs  and  egg  prod- 
ucts which  was  imported  Into  the  United 
States  during  the  calendar  year  concerned 
frSTeach    country.    Including    a    separate 
Itemization  of  the  volume  of  each  major  cat- 
e«>ry  of  such  imports   from  each   country 
d^L  such  year,  and  a  detailed  report  of 
fe^tfons  of  plants  and  products  ^^°' 
failure  to  meet  appropriate  standards  pre- 
scribed by  this  title;  and 

(pTrecommendatlons    for    legislation    to 

improve  such  program. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec    26   Such  sums   as   are   necessary   to 
carry    out    the   provisions   of    this   Act   are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 
sEPABABn-rrr  of  provisions 

Sec  27  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  a°y^Pe"0^  °' '=*^?^: 
sStfices  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  tie 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  persoM  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


EFFECTIVE    DAY 

SEC  28  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  six  months  after  enacrtnnent^ 

(b)  The  voluntary  inspection  and  grading 
program  In  effect  for  eggs  and  egg  Produrts 
KTsectlon  203(b)  of  the  Agrlculturaa 
Xketlng  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1622(h)) 
S  continue  in  effect  until  tiie  date  on 
Which  eggs  and  egg  products  are  requ^ed  to 
be  inspected  and  graded  under  this  tltie 

THE  WAR  m  VIETNAM  AND  raE 
PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  OP  NO- 
VEMBER 3 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
inan  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes.  t^u^ov 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
October  31,  some  45   Members  of  the 
§^1^  and  the  Senate  In  commenting 
upon  the  October  15  Vietnam  morato- 
riWi  pointed  out  that  the  outpourtog  of 
SSeS  over  the  tragic  war  in  V^^ 
by  the  American  public  was  eloquent 
^aceful,  and  dignified  in  the  highest 
Kion  of  the  exercise  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  assembly  and  petition  for 

the  redress  of  grievances.  

We  pointed  out  that  we  had  supported 
the  President  to  the  extent  thathe  has 
moved  to  withdraw  our  troops  ^ ro«i^com- 
bat  in  Vietnam;   and  we  said,  and  I 

quote: 

We  now  look  forward  to  the  Presidents 
st^SmenT  on  November  3  In  the  hope  that 
tt  ^?^ke  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
eariy  end  of  American  Involvement  in  the 
war. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  annoxmced  that  on 
November  5  we  would  continue  discis- 
sion Mid  debate  in  the  Congress  on  the 
gSie  ilue  of  the  war  in  Vietr^  as 
we  did  on  the  evening  and  night  of 

October  14.  ..^...^v, 

Today  f oUowing  the  President  s  speech 
of  November  3  we  are  doing  so. 

on  last  Monday  night  millions  of 
Americans  watched  a^d  listened  to  the 
address  by  the  President  of  t^e  "nit^ 
States  which  had  been  anticipated  for 
some  3  weeks.  Their  anticipation  had 


been  heightened  by  the  October  15  Viet- 
nam moratorium  and  by  the  announce- 
ment 3  full  weeks  in  advance  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  speech— all  of  which  kindled 
hopes  that  UE.  parUclpatlon  in  the  war 
was  finally  coming  to  an  end. 

Mr    Speaker,  the  address,  to  put  it 
mildly,  was  disappointing.  It  chartered 
no  new  path  and  envisioned  no  immedi- 
ate prospect  for  peace.  It  promised  only 
more  of   past  policy.  It  accepted   the 
premises  and  assumptions  which  were 
stated  and  restated  time  and  time  again 
during  the  past  4  years  by  President 
Johnson.  It  sought  to  portray  the  mil- 
lions of  concerned  Americans  as  a  vocal 
minority  attempting  somehow  to  prevail 
over  reason,  as  though  the  policymakers 
who  led  the  Nation  into  the  quagmire  of 
Vietnam  were  the  source  of  all  reason. 
In  short,  regrettably,  the  speech  failed 
to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
early  end  of  American  involvement  in  the 
war  for  which  we  had  hoped. 

The  address  disregarded  those  mil- 
lions of  Americans  from  all  walks  of  life 
and  all  sections  of  the  coimtry,  who  on 
October  15  expressed  peacefully  and  with 
dignity  their  opposition  te  oiu  continuing 
participation  in  the  war. 

The  speech  showed  the  President's  re- 
luctance or  else  his  inability  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  American  public  opinion.  In  the 
New  York  Times  the  following  day  on 
November  4  Tom  Wicker  wrote : 

If  It  is  true  that  no  President  can  or  should 
set  his  policy  solely  by  that  he  can  divine 
of  pubUc  opinion  ...  It  is  equally  true  that 
no  President  can  make  poUcy  successfully 
in  Ignorance  or  disregard  of  public  opinion. 
Even  when  he  believes  he  must  go  counter 
to  popular  feeling,  how  he  is  to  do  so.  how 
to  make  his  actions  more  palatable  and  his 
policies  more  understanding,  must  be  a  vital 
part  of  his  calculations. 

Which  is  all  the  more  reason  for  Mr.  Nixon 
to  Usten  hard,  and  for  the  public  to  speak 
up — loud,  clear,  and  often 


What  Tom  Wicker  wrote  Is  all  the 
more  reason  for  President  Nixon  to  listen 
hard  and  for  the  public  to  speak  up  loud 
and  clear  and  often.  . 

However,  President  Nixon's  speech  in- 
dicated that  he  had  not  listened  hard, 
and  now  it  Is  up  to  the  pubUc  to  speak 
up  loud,  clear,  and  often  untU  he  does 
listen  hard. 

The  President  chose  to  reiterate  old 
approaches.  No  new  plan  was  revealed, 
only  a  determination  to  continue  the 
war- by  proxy  if  possible— a  war  open 
ended  in  casualties,  in  time  and  m  ex- 

^IiTis  apparent  that  the  administra- 
tion's plan  is  to  reduce  our  troop  level  to 
about  250,000  at  some  future  time,  re- 
strict mUitary  operations  In  order  to  keep 
casualties  down  and  hopefully  shift  the 
combat  burden  to  the  South  Vietnamese^ 

This  is  the  Johnson  strategy,  mtended 
to  be  made  more  palatable  and  more  ac- 
ceptable by  token  withdrawals,  reduced 
casualties,  and  lower  draft  calls. 

The  President  refused  to  disclose  any 
timetable  for  the  withdrawals  which  he 
said  would  come  as  the  burden  was 
-hiftd  This  is  reminiscent  of  his  words 
Is  a  candidate  in  the  winter  of  1968 
when  he  talked  about  a  secret  plan  by 
which  he  would  bring  about  peace  m 
Vietnam.  He  has  had  10  months  m  office. 
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and  yet  even  iii  his  speech  last  Monday 
night,  which  had  such  a  deliberate  build- 
up, he  failed  to  outline  any  new  plan. 

The  President  did  mention  three  xin- 
promislng  groimds  which  he  said  would 
guide  future  withdrawals  of  American 
troops. 
First,  progress  at  the  Paris  peace  talks. 
I  think  it  should  be  recognized  that 
there  has  not  been  and  there  cannot  be 
any  progress  at  Paris  until  the  admin- 
istration accepts  the  political  realities  in 
South  Vietnam.  As  long  as  the  adminis- 
tration refuses  even  to  discuss  a  future 
political  role  for  the  National  Liberation 
Front  or  the  Vfetcong,  how  does  it  ex- 
pect that  the  talks  will  be  moved  off 
dead  center? 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Paris  talks 
18  months  ago  there  have  been  almost 
17.000  casualtiBB.  Can  we  afford  to  let 
them  drag  on  for  another  18  months? 

The  other  tvfc  criteria  by  which  the 
pace  of  withdriwal  will  be  determined 
are  the  level  ofj  enemy  activity  and  the 
progress  of  the  vletnamlzatlon  program. 
By  using  eneitiy  activity  as  a  measur- 
ing stiCf;  the  aflministratlon  is  severely 
limiting  it  freedom  of  action.  North 
Vietnamese  activity  has  always  fluctu- 
ated in  cycles.    ; 

As  far  as  preparing  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  assume  the  burden  of  combat, 
if  we  have  not  b|en  able  to  achieve  Vlet- 
namlzatlon of  tre  war  in  8  years,  how 
many  more  yearfe  will  it  take?  How  much 
longer  will  it  take  for  the  Vietnamese  to 
be  strong  enough  to  defend  themselves? 
In  his  May  14jspeech.  President  Nixon 
said  that  he  had  ruled  out  attempting  to 
impose  a  purelst  military  solution.  If  a 
military  victory  is  not  the  objective,  why 
should  the  war  be  prolonged  in  order  to 
keep  the  present  Saigon  regime  In 
power? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  thi  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  jyield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  .J 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  woultl  like  to  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ryan)  antj  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly  3  weeks  the 
people  of  this  Nation  were  prepared  by 
every  conceivable  public  relations  device 
to  be  a  receptiv^  audience  to  the  Presi- 
dent's November's  Vietnam  speech. 

For  some  32  j  minutes  last  Monday, 
President  Nixon  ;read  a  document  which 
can  only  be  notjed  for  its  lack  of  real 
purpose.  No  new  jinitiative  for  peace  was 
explored.  No  ne\»  light  was  shed  on  the 
Nixon  plan  to  enjd  the  war.  That  plan  is 
as  nebulous  and  secret  now  as  it  was 
when  it  was  first  alluded  to  in  the  course 
of  the  campaign  over  1  year  ago. 

President  Nixon's  only  new  theme  was 
to  take  a  slighily  higher  road — com- 
paratively speaking — from  the  low  road 
on  which  Vice  President  Agnew  em- 
barked to  discredit  the  growing  opposi- 
and  to  discredit  those 
that  opposition, 
performance  from  the 
;  but  one  end — to  silence 


silence  and  they 
as  an  indication 


tion  to  the  war 
who  give  voice  to(  i 

This  tandem 
White  House  has 
dissent. 
This  administration  wants  to  Impose 
vant  to  use  that  silence 
of  support.  We  see  this 


repeated  over  and  over  again  in  the  use 
of  the  theme  of  the  silent  majority. 

Herein  lies  a  contradiction  that  poses 
a  very  real  moral  problem  and  question 
of  conscience  for  those  who  might  be 
moved  to  heed  the  administration's  plea. 
If  silence  is  to  be  interpreted  as  assent, 
as  a  blank-check  approval  of  policies 
which  are,  by  suid  large,  unknown  to  the 
American  people,  is  not  speaking  out 
then  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  our  course,  who 
question  any  aspect  of  this  war,  or  who 
simply  oppose  this  extraordinary,  im- 
democratic  and  illogical  concept  that 
sUence  should  prevail  in  a  free  coimtry? 
Is  it  not  our  responsibility,  we,  who 
opposed  the  war,  to  speak  out  more  elo- 
quently and  more  frequently  lest  our 
silence  now  condemn  us? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  speak  to  students  on  three  campuses 
in  California  on  the  occasion  of  the 
October  15  moratorium.  I  spoke  at  the 
Berkeley  campus  of  the  University  of 
California,  one  of  the  Nation's  finest 
public  institutions.  I  spoke  at  a  combined 
convocation  of  St.  Mary's  College  and 
Holy  Names  College  students  on  the  St. 
Mary's  campus.  And  I  also  spoke  to  the 
students  and  faculty  at  the  University 
of  San  Francisco. 

What  I  saw  and  heard  there  were 
young  men  and  women  who  were  deeply 
concerned  about  their  coimtry,  about  its 
institutions,  about  its  image  as  a  great 
and  humane  Nation,  and  about  their 
role  as  citizens  in  this  free  society.  These 
were  young  men  and  women  who  seek  to 
preserve  the  lofty  but  basic  ideals  which 
gave  birth  to  this  country. 

These  were  men  and  women  who  see 
the  world  we  live  in  as  evolving  and  con- 
stantly challenging  man  to  live  up  to 
these  ideals  and  to  expand  his  horizons 
so  that  the  light  of  human  freedom  and 
dignity  penetrates  even  the  remotest 
shadows  of  our  planet. 

This  is  a  concerned  generation.  This 
is  a  generation  which  will  not  sit  Idly 
by  and  watch  and  remain  silent  when 
humanity  and  conscience  cry  out  against 
silence. 

This  is  a  generation  which  has  learned 
the  lessons  of  history. 

This  is  a  generation  which  knows  that 
silence  allows  a  people  to  be  systemati- 
cally destroyed  In  the  ovens  of  Dachau 
and  Auschwitz. 

This  is  a  generation  which  knows  that 
100  years  of  silence  kept  black  Americans 
in  bondage  long  after  the  Constitution 
gave  legal  standing  to  their  unalienable 
human  rights. 

This  is  a  generation  which  knows  that 
even  in  a  free  society,  demagogs  can  in- 
hibit education  and  free  expression, 
that  innuendo  and  character  assassina- 
tion, so  prevalent  during  the  McCarthy 
era.  can  do  irreparable  damage  to  the 
good  names  and  well-being  of  our  citi- 
zens and  that  fear  and  hysteria  can  grip 
people  who  will  remain  silent. 

This  generation  takes  seriously  the 
words  of  Dante  that  "the  hottest  places 
in  hell  are  reserved  for  those  who.  In 
times  of  great  moral  crises,  maintain 
their  neutrality." 
They  will  not  be  neutral. 
They  will  not  be  silent. 


They  speak  out  as  a  concerned  and 
free  people.  They  exercised  their  rights 
their  obligation — to  peacefully  cry  out 
against  the  crime  of  silence  and  the 
crimes  which  silence  permits. 

History  cannot  record  the  words  of 
the  silent  nor  can  history  catalog  the 
deeds  of  those  who  watch  from  the  way- 
side. Neither  is  mankind  served  by  the 
complacent  and  smugly  self-satlsfled  nor 
is  the  cause  of  human  dignity  and  peace 
advanced  by  those  who  are  not  moved  by 
the  suffering  of  others. 

These  are  the  lessons  which  this  con- 
cerned generation  has  learned. 

This  is  the  motivation  of  the  young 
men  and  women  to  whom  I  spoke.  I  was 
proud  to  raise  my  voice  with  theirs  and 
to  continue  to  attempt  to  give  expres- 
sion to  their  ideals  and  aspirations,  and 
to  their  real  and  abiding  faith  in  this 
great  Nation. 

To  speak  out  against  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  an  action  demanded  by  con- 
science, demanded  by  human  decency, 
demanded  by  concern  for  the  history  and 
the  future  of  this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  appearing  on  a 
special  order  and  getting  the  time  to 
speak  on  this  subject. 

I  wish  to  join  in  the  colloquy  with  re- 
spect to  the  Vietnam  issue. 

It  has  long  been  apparent  that  there 
is  no  way  within  the  ambit  of  reasonable 
risk  to  win  the  war  in  Vietnam.  If  this 
basic  point  is  no  longer  in  doubt,  then 
there  are  certain  arguments  and  prem- 
ises which  fall  of  their  own  weight;  yet 
we  are  reluctant  to  recognize  their  Ir- 
relevance. 

These  arguments  and  premises  are 
loaded  with  emotional  appeal  and  In- 
nuendo and  imtil  they  are  recognized  as 
moot  questions,  they  stand  in  the  way  of 
concluding  the  war. 

As  a  Nation,  we  are  a  great  mixture 
of  idealism  and  pragmatism.  We  are  not 
willing  to  adopt  a  course  merely  because 
it  works.  We  must  gloss  the  theory  be- 
hind the  course  of  action  with  the  var- 
nish of  honor.  Thus,  there  has  been 
much  talk  about  "an  honorable  peace," 
that  we  will  end  the  war  on  any  "honor- 
able" grounds.  I  shall  support  here  the 
proposition  that  the  most  honorable  way 
to  end  the  war  is  to  end  it  now  or  at  least 
promptly,  without  tn^ng  to  substitute 
the  ARVIN  for  the  United  States. 

ARGUMENT  FOR   DELAY  tTNTTL   HONORABLE  PEACE 
IS    ATTAINED 

But  the  argument  for  delay  imtil  "an 
honorable  peace"  can  be  attained  in- 
sinuates that  somehow  the  honor  and 
respect  due  to  the  soldiers  who  have  died 
in  the  cause  of  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam  is  in  some  manner  Impeached  by 
our  recognizing  the  simple  truth  that 
the  cause  was  questionable  and  the  vic- 
tory unattainable. 

Honor  does  not  rest  upon  such  tenu- 
ous grounds.  In  the  South,  names  like 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  Robert  E.  Lee  stir 
our  blood,  but  they  fought  for  a  cause  as 
questionable  and  for  a  victory  as  imat- 
talnable   as   that   In   Vietnam.   Indeed, 
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honor  has  been  linked  with  futility  from 
Thermopylae  to  Balaclava.  It  is  no  dur 
upon  the  Light  Brigade  to  recognize  that 
their  commander  was  a  fool  to  order  a 
charge  into  the  valley.  Fannin's  men 
were  no  less  heroic  for  fighting  In  the 
clearing,  under  orders,  rather  than  tak- 
ing to  the  woods. 

The  argument  for  delaying  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  in  Vietnam  untU  •  an 
honorable  peace"  can  be  obtained  also 
Insinuates  something  like  this:  That 
honor  is  lost  if  we  do  not  place  in  secure 
authority  a  democratic  government  m 
Saigon.  This  argument  might  bear  weight 
if  two  things  had  been  the  case: 

First,  had  the  government  in  Saigon 
been  a  democratic  government  in  the 
first  place;  and 

Second,  had  it  been  invaded  by  an  ex- 
ternal force,  as  was  the  case  m  Korea. 

But  neither  tenet  existed  in  Vietnam. 
And  this  is  precisely  why  it  is  impossible 
to  make  the  present  government  m  Viet- 
nam secure  without  advancing  well  along 
the  road  to  genocide. 

The  options  are  not  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment on  the  one  hand,  an  autocratic 
government  on  the  other,  or  a  free  enter- 
prise system  on  the  one  hand,  a  Commu- 
nist system  on  the  other. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  we  cannot  place 
in  secure  authority  a  democratic  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  because  there  is 
not  presently  a  viable  organized  force 
which  deserves  this  appellation. 

There  is  a  third  facet  to  the  argument 
that  withdrawal  should  be  conditioned 
on  "an  honorable  peace."  It  is  the  strong- 
est of  the  three  and  has  one  aspect  whicli 
is  valid.  The  argument  is  that  we  must 
not  let  an  ally  down  so  as  to  be  respon- 
sible for  wholesale  slaughter.  And  it  is 
true  that  no  matter  how  shaky  may  be 
our  grounds  for  being  in  Vietnam-^pr 
staying  ther^-the  cost  in  human  lives  m 
getting  out  is  a  compelling  consideration 
and  should  be  the  governing  one  m  de- 
termining how  we  should  get  out. 

But  if  this  is  the  guide  for  our  time- 
table it  may  not  greatly  lengthen  that 
timetable.  In  a  year  or  so  the  himiane 
aspects  of  the  question  would  become 
SSot  for,  in  that  time,  if  ^e  may  Judge 
the  future  by  the  past,  more  than  100,000 
lives  would  be  lost.  Even  the  most  savage 
purge  could  hardly  reach  this  figure 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  first  8  months 
of  this  vear,  the  loss  of  life  for  1969  for 
the  United  States  and  our  allies  alone 
wiU  be.  respectively,  10,000  and  15.000. 
This  does  not  include  civiUans  nor  Nori;h 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong.  Such 
losses  will  hardly  be  less  than  three  tunes 
that  of  our  soldiers  and  their  allies. 

You  can  see,  by  the  considerations  I 
have  laid  before  you.  that  I  am  not 
speaking  without  the  utmost  respect  for 
the  honor  of  our  dead.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing without  the  profoundest  and  strong- 
est preference  for  democracy  over  com- 
munism, and  I  am  not  speaking  \vithout 
compassion  and  concern  for  the  Hves  ot 
those  who  have  been  in  the  cause  with 
us  and  who  would  be  left  behmd.  But 
that  does  not  prevent  me  from  insisting 
that  the  war  must  end,  the  President 
must  recognize  the  necessity  of  its  end- 
ing, and  the  process  of  folding  up  our 
tents  and  going  home  must  start  now. 


ARGUMENT' THAT  WE  MUST  WAIT  UNTIL  WE  CAN 
TURN  THE  WAR  OVER  TO  SAIGON 


The  easy  way  for  a  politician  to  avoid 
recognizing  that  we  must  get  out  and 
that  we  must  get  out  without  having  at- 
tained our  stated  objective  is  to  say  that 
we  are  going  to  turn  the  war  over  to  the 
South  Vietnamese,  that  we  have  givra 
them  every  chance  and  have  secured 
them  in  a  favorable  military  position, 
and  that  they  must  now  win  the  war. 
I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  with  the 
least  famUiarity  with  the  facts  beUeves 
this  It  is  just  a  comfortable  position  to 
take,  one  that  seems  palatable  to  a  pub- 
lic which  is  neither  hawkish  nor  dovish 
but  simply  wants  out  of  what  it  con- 
siders a  naggingly  uncomfortable  war. 

But  to  take  this  position  does  not  get 
us  out  of  the  war.  It  sets  our  sights  on 
attaining  the  impossible.  Premier  "Thieu 
himself  has  said  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese cannot  go  it  alone  even  after 

1970. 

For  4  years  now  we  have  been  chasing 
a  pot  of  gold  at  one  end  of  the  rainbow 
called  "ending  armed  aggression  agamst 
South  Vietnam."  If  we  kid  ourselves  that 
we  can  simply  turn  the  war  over  to  the 
Vietnamese,  we  simply  pursue  a  pot  of 
gold  at  the  other  end  of  the  rambow 
called  "shoring  up  Saigon  to  fight  off 

Hanoi."  ,  ^„ 

And  I  think  we  are  kidding  ourselves. 

for  these  reasons: 

If  the  most  powerful  country  on  earth 
cannot  win  this  war,  how  can  it  wm  by 
proxy''  The  regime  in  Saigon  does  not 
have  the  moral  status,  the  training,  the 
leadership,  nor  the  incentive  to  take  over 
the  war. 

First,  it  is  not.  in  fact,  a  democratic 
goverrunent  that  commands  the  respect 
of  the  people  in  a  great  cause. 

Tom  Buckley,  in  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  October  12,  1969, 

SflVS '. 

Every  provmce  and  every  district  U  run 
by  an  officer.  It  appears  that  even  the  re- 
cent elections  were  dominated  by  command- 
ers Of  mlUtla  units  and  security  officials. 

Truong  Dinh  Diu,  who  finished  in  sec- 
ond place  in  the  presidential  election,  is 
a  political  prisoner  in  Conson  Prison  for 
urging  openly  and  politically  negotiation 
with  the  Vietcong. 

The  third  place  finisher,  who  was  first 
appointed  premier  upon  American  iKg- 
ing  has  now  been  dismissed  and  has  been 
replaced  by  Gen.  Tran  Thien  Kheim  who 
has  put  the  military  in  every  position  of 
importance  in  the  country. 

If  it  may  not  be  said  that  all  the  gen- 
eral officers  under  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment served  with  the  French  during  the 
first  Indochina  war— and  this  statement 
is  subsUntially  true— it  can  be  said  that 
none  served  in  the  resistance  to  the 
French.  The  army  is  shot  through  with 
privilege  and  this  is  shown  in  its  line  offi- 
cers composed  of  the  elite  and  privileged, 
largely  from  Saigon.  It  does  not  utUize— 
perhaps  cannot— the  great  reservoir  of 
unlettered  peasant  boys  who  could  make 
good,  tough  sergeants  and  Ueutenants. 

Second,  the  South  Vietnamese  army  is 
untrained  and  weakly  motivated.  We  can 
give  it  equipment  but  cannot  inunediately 
give  it  the  training  to  use  this  equipment, 
and  we  can  never  give  it  motivation. 
South  Vietnam  now  has  about  a  million 


men  under  arms,  but  the  half  miUlon 
Americans  have  been  the  cutting  edge  ol 
the  force.  All  these,  plus  their  allies— 
about  1.6  million  In  all— have  not  been 
able  to  flush  out  and  subdue  an  estimated 
100  000  North  Vietnamese  and  another 
100  000  Vietcong.  How  can  this  be  done 
if  the  cutting  edge  is  removed? 

The  South  Vietnamese  Army  is  poorly 
trained,  miserably  paid,  and  abominably 
treated.  The  desertion  rate  is  from  20  to 
25  percent;  350  of  these  Vietnamese 
troops  are  being  killed  each  week,  about 
twice  the  rate  of  the  Americans. 

I  beUeve  that  by  continuing  the  war 
until  we  can  prepare  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese to  take  our  place  we  are  only  delay- 
ing an  unfavorable  military  conclusion. 

All  this  cost  of  the  war  runs  on  as  we 
attempt  to  put  ourselves  in  the  best  posi- 
tion for  getting  out  of  it,  and  this  best 
position"  is  largely  a  question  of  saying 
face,  of  protecting  the  image  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  of  easing  ourselves  out  of  a  po- 
litical morass.  ,      ..  ^      »„ 

Alternatively,  I  would  at  least  try  to 
obtain  a  partially  favorable  diplomatic 
conclusion.  I  think  this  was  what  AvereU 
Harriman  was  trying  to  do  when  he  was 
relieved  of  his  post  as  chief  American 
negotiator  in  Paris.  I  do  not  believe  we 
are  really  trying  for  this  now. 

THESE    ARGUMENTS    ARE    MORE    THAN    OFFSET    BY 
THE  COSTS  TO  AMERICA 

In  the  meanwhile  we  continue  a  war 
which  divides  our  people,  brutalizes  our 
minds,  confounds  our  economy,  and 
brings  untold  tragedy  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  famili^.  Let  me 
point  out  to  you  why  the  war  does  each 
of  these  things:  ^     ^  ^, 

It  is  hardly  necessary  m  these  da>s  oi 
domestic  unrest  to  point  out  to  you  how 
the  war  divides  our  people.  It  is  the  war 
that  has  triggered  the  throwing  over  of 
the  traditional  forms  of  political  dissent 
and  reform  and  substituted  for  them  a 
process  which  in  many  cases  itself  stifles 
free  speech.  It  is  the  war  and  the  under- 
standable resistance  to  its  senselessness 
thTt  make  every  liberal  legislator  dog 
through  the  morass  of  a  know-nothing 
backlash  to  try  to  attain  the  slightest  do- 
mestic reform. 

The  war  brutalizes  us.  What  a  hor- 
rible  thing  it  is  to  read  that  men,  actmg 
[n  the  mterests  of  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam,  have  been  assigned  the  duty  to 
be  both  judge  and  executioner,  have 
taken  a  man  subdued  and  in  their  power 
drugged  him.  shot  him  in  the  head,  and 
sunk  him  in  the  China  Sea. 

The  war  confounds  our  economy,  it 
raises  the  prime  interest  rate  to  8  Va  per- 
cent thus  preventing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  families  from  buying 
homes.  It  raises  prices  beyond  the  reach 
of  those  on  fixed  salaries,  like  old  per- 
sons and  of  those  whose  salaries  do  not 
rise  as  fast  as  prices,  like  teachers  and 

civil  servants.  

But  saddest  of  all  is  the  untold  per- 
sonal tragedy  of  the  war.  Veterans  hos- 
pitals will  be  filled  for  a  long  time  to 
come  with  human  wreckage,  the  result 
of  the  casualty  figures  which,  for  Amer- 
icans alone,  now  stand  in  excess  of  a 
quarter  million,  and  then  there  is  the 
grim  figure  of  the  dead— over  45,000 
Americans  have  died  In  the  war. 
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Now  let  us  \oo\i  at  the  other  figures  for 
the  dead.  Our  stated  purpose  for  being 
in  Vietnam  is  t^  protect  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  from  invasion.  Presum- 
ably, we  are  there  only  if  that  Nation's 
people  are  to  receive  a  net  benefit  from 
our  presence,  but  the  war  has  caused  the 
death  of  about  95,000  South  Vietnamese. 

Consider,  also,  the  terrible  loss  to  that 
unhappy  area  of  Southeast  Asia  which, 
in  throwing  off  a  colonial  yoke,  has  fallen 
into  this  conflict  which  is  largely  a  civil 
war.  The  loss  of  life  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Viet  Cong  now  exceeds 
550.000  persons,  a  figure  just  about 
equal  to  the  terrible  carnage  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  War. 

What,  precisely,  can  we  accomplish  If 
we  win  the  kind  of  military  victory  that 
leaves  a  ravished  land  without  a  viable 
government? 

The  tragic  flgutes  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  They  do  not  tell  of  broken  homes, 
of  ruined  businesses,  of  psychological 
disturbances  and  all  the  sordid  side  ef- 
fects of  the  war,  but  the  annals  of  these 
tragedies  Are  written  in  every  Congress- 
man's conespondence  file. 

The  war.  too,  brings  financial  ruin 
and  domestic  poverty  to  many  families 
when  the  head  of  the  family  Is  overseas. 
Is  It  not  Ironic  that  there  are  those  who 
call  this  protest  a^  failure  to  support  our 
men  in  uniform  ^hen  our  Oovenmient 
has  so  poorly  supported  them  as  to  throw 
from  20,000  to  50,000  of  their  families  on 
relief? 

This  then  is  hdw  the  war  divides  our 
people,  brutalizes  our  minds,  confounds 
our  economy,  andj  brings  untold  tragedy 
to  American  families. 
oTJH  poBtnoir  xmqER  president  johkson 
All  of  this  made  more  sense,  or  at  least 
held  together  as  an  arguably  tenable 
position,  when  President  Johnson  was 
insisting  that  the  war  could  be  brought 
to  a  favorable  military  conclusion.  Hanoi 
was  at  least  threatened  with  terrible 
cost  and  possible  military  destruction  If 
the  war  was  continued.  North  Vietnam 
called  our  hand  and  stayed  in,  as  did  the 
Vletcong. 

Then  came  the  Tet  offensive.  The  Viet- 
namese dead  may  be  numbered  conserv- 
atively at  52.000  fior  that  bloody  3  or  4 
weeks.  Of  these,  some  6.000  were  our 
allies  in  the  Armfr  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  And  another  8.000,  at  least, 
were  South  Vietnamese  civilians.  The 
remainder  of  the  152,000  are  considered 
to  be  Vletcong  ai^d  North  Vietnamese, 
but  there  Is  still  no  way  to  tell,  with  any 
degree  of  accuracj,  how  many  of  these 
were  merely  civilians. 

In  addition,  there  were  about  600,000 
people  in  South  Vietnam  who  were  made 
homeless  wanderers  as  a  result  of  the 
vicious  fighting  in  the  cities  and  towns. 

After  the  Tet  offonsive.  the  pacification 
movement  in  the  Oountryside  fell  apart. 
In  less  than  a  mo|ith  we  had  lost  1,500 
American  lives,  aad,  by  the  winter  of 
1968.  the  weekly  ffetallty  rate  had  sur- 
passed that  which  occurred  in  the  Ko- 
rean war.  It  began  to  be  apparent  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  it  is 
nearly  impossible  t^  prop  up  a  local  gov- 
ernment with  on<|  hand  and  wage  a 
widely  expanded  jland  war  with  the 
other.  We  began  qo  understand  that  a 


nation  embracing  one-tenth  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  non-Communist  world 
may  be  able  to  stem  a  burst  of  aggres- 
sive force  across  a  border,  but  we  cannot 
police  the  world. 

As  the  American  people  began  to 
understand  these  hard  truths,  it  became 
less  politically  hazardous  to  announce  an 
intention  of  withdrawing  from  Vietnam. 
But  it  was  still  deemed  expeditious  to 
talk  of  leaving  the  war  to  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

Just  before  he  left  the  White  House, 
President  Johnson,  on  Secretary  Clark 
Clifford's  advice,  began  to  accept  this 
position.  Richard  Nixon,  upon  his  as- 
cendancy to  the  Presidency,  accepted  it 
outright,  but  Mr.  Nixon  has  not  accepted 
the  real  concomitants  of  the  hard  situa- 
tion I  have  outlined. 

Once  we  have  accepted  the  inevitabil- 
ity of  moving  out  our  troops  over  some 
span  of  time,  there  remains  no  reason  to 
extend  this  span  of  time  for  the  pui-pose 
of  strengthening  our  hand  in  negotia- 
tions. It  is  ludicrous  to  assume  for  the 
reasons  I  have  pointed  out  that  Hanoi 
would  take  all  the  pimishment  she  did 
agaiiast  a  massive  and  determined  effort 
of  the  United  States  to  beat  her  mili- 
tarily but  would  not  take  whatever  risks 
and  costs  are  involved  In  staying  out  the 
transition  period  while  the  United  States 
turns  the  war  over  to  Saigon. 

We  cannot  improve  our  bargaining 
position  by  pretending  to  Hanoi  that  we 
are  building  up  a  powerful  South  Viet- 
namese force  to  whom  we  shall  hand 
over  the  war.  There  is  now  no  threat  of 
future  risk  to  Hanoi  of  anything  like 
the  magnitude  of  the  threat  which 
existed  under  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 


MR.    NIXON'S    POSITION    IS    UNTENABLE 

Now  Mr.  Nixon  tells  us  again  what  we 
have  been  told  so  many  times  before.  We 
must  have  patience,  that  the  President 
has  a  plan  and  a  schedule  of  troop  with- 
drawal that  cannot  be  revealed.  There 
are  hints  that  great  developments  are 
in  the  ofllng,  but  that  if  we  rock  the  boat 
it  win  destroy  the  prospects  for  peace. 

Well,  one  of  the  speakers  today  has 
said  that  President  Nixon  has  not  learned 
from  President  Johnson's  mistakes. 
Though  I  agree  with  my  friend.  Bill  Bal- 
lew.  on  most  things,  I  disagree  with  him 
on  this  point.  Mr.  Nixon  has  learned 
everything  from  Mr.  Johnson's  mis- 
takes— except  that  they  were  mistakes. 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  opines  that 
this  war.  like  old  generals,  may  just  fade 
away.  But  it  will  not  do  so  when  Ameri- 
can efforts  at  the  front  are  still  as  clear- 
ly aimed  at  a  military  solution  and  are 
conducted  with  unabated  vigor.  We  ad- 
mit that  North  Vietnamese  infiltration 
is  at  a  mere  trickle  and  Vletcong  ac- 
tivity is  at  a  lull.  Yet  we  press  on  in- 
flicting as  much  punishment  as  possible. 

The  goal  remains  but  a  different  kind 
of  military  solution:  the  gradual  re- 
placement of  American  troops  by  South 
Vietnamese  troops.  But  at  the  present 
rate,  withdrawal  of  our  troops  would 
take  6  years  and  our  cammitment  for 
munitions  and  military  supplies  would 
presiunably  continue  much  longer. 

President  Nixon  announced  his  plans 
for  troop  withdrawals  from  Vietnam  on 


June  8.  1969.  On  June  7  there  were  537,- 
000  American  troops  there;  on  October  4 
there  were  still  509,000  Americans  in 
Vietnam.  This  means  that  there  was  a 
net  reduction  of  28,500  American  troops 
in  4  months. 

Applying  this  same  rate  of  change  to 
the  entire  gross  troop  level  as  of  June  7, 
it  will  take  us  75  months  or  over  6  years 
to  completely  disentangle  ourselves  from 
the  Vietnam  nightmare. 

This  course,  to  me,  Is  not  acceptable.  It 
still  entails  all  the  costs  I  have  outlined. 
A  new  course  must  be  taken,  one  that 
looks  toward  a  coalition  government — a 
settlement  of  hostilities,  not  a  continua- 
tion of  them. 

There  are.  I  think,  pressures  on  all 
Vietnamese  inclining  them  toward  a 
negotiated  peace.  A  nation  which  has 
been  so  long  torn  by  war  must  yearn  for 
peace.  The  fashioning  of  an  orderly 
transition  from  war  to  peace  under  a 
coalition  which  may  be  likely  to  sustain 
that  peace  is  an  incentive  for  negotia- 
tion. 

But  a  negotiated  peace  is  not  likely  to 
be  obtained  when  we  are  attempting  to 
negotiate  hard  line  objectives  that  we 
had  not  been  able  to  obtain  by  an  exer- 
cise of  military  force.  We  must  decide  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam,  frankly  abandoning 
the  hope  of  military  victory,  at  the  same 
time  attempting  to  negotiate  an  orderly 
transition  from  war  to  peace. 

Of  course,  the  scope  and  reach  of  our 
goals  are  within  a  narrower  horizon  than 
we  thought  existed  when  we  were  fight- 
ing for  a  military  victory.  But  this  scope 
can  in  no  wise  be  widened  by  stretching 
out  the  war.  The  lower  horizons  are  the 
result  of  a  lesser  commitment  of  U.S. 
military  participation  in  Vietnam,  a 
commitment  that  President  Nixon  has 
already  made  and  which  cannot — within 
the  realm  of  reasonable  political  possi- 
bility— be  reversed.  Our  posture  in  this 
respect  is  already  crystallized  and  our 
moving  toward  immediate  liquidation  of 
our  military  activity  in  Vietnam  would 
not  substantially  affect  our  bargaining 
position  except,  possibly,  to  remove  us 
from  a  position  of  stalemate. 

The  President  is  not  facing  these 
hard  facts.  He  is  trying  to  blow  life  into 
a  cause  which  is  sputtering  out. 

It  is  as  if  a  runner  carrying  a  torch 
should  drain  his  own  strength  by  blowing 
up  its  fiame  before  handing  it  over  to 
one  too  weak  to  carry  it  further. 

The  most  honorable  course  is  the  most 
honest  course:  to  begin  In  earnest  to 
liquidate  the  war  in  Vietnam  now. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  also 
like  to  point  out  that  the  very  idea  of 
Vietnamization  Is  in  specific  contradic- 
tion to  the  statement  by  the  President 
that  he  was  willing  to  negotiate  on  the 
10  points  which  were  outlined  at  Paris 
by  the  Vletcong  last  May.  The  President 
said  in  his  letter  of  July  15.  which  he 
revealed  he  had  sent  to  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
that  he  was  willing  to  discuss  specifically 
the  10-point  program  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front. 

The  response  which  came  back  from 
Ho  Chi  Minh  said  clearly  that  the  10 
points  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
were  a  "logical  and  reasonable  basis  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Vietnamese  prob- 
lem." 
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That  letter  was  dismissed  in  the  Pres- 
ident's speech,  as  showing  Hanoi's  un- 
willingness to  negotiate,  but  I  suggest 
that  it  was  dismissed  either  without  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  unport  of  its 
meaning  or  else  simply  in  an  effort  to 
persuade  the  American  people  that  a 
meaningful  initiative  had  been  rejected 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield  to 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  will  shortly,  but  not  at 
this  time.  ^^      ,  .   ..^ 

Mr  STRATTON.  But  I  thought  the 
gentleman  wanted  a  debate  on  this  sub- 

Mr  RYAN.  If  the  gentleman  will  wait 
his  turn,  I  have  agreed  to  yield  first  to 
other  colleagues.  We  have  reserved  am- 
ple time,  and  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
remain  on  the  floor  and  participate  m  a 
full-scale  debate. 

Mr  STRATTON.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man objected  to  cutting  off  debate.  T^e 
gentleman  is  reciting  somethmg  that  he 
has  written  here  which  he  has  repeated 
many  times.  Is  not  the  gentleman  inter- 
ested in  debating  the  issue  instead  of  Just 
reading  his  remarks?  „,v,ot  t 

Mr  RYAN.  In  the  first  place,  what  I 
am  saying  today  relates  to  the  speech 
which  was  made  on  November  3  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and. 
therefore,  it  is  a  commentary  on  the 
meaning  of  that  speech.  I  have  repeat- 
edly said  to  the  House  that  we  should  not 
be  involved  in  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  I 
have  opposed  the  policies  of  the  past  ad- 
ministration and  this  administration,  as 
the  gentleman  well  knows. 

If  the  gentleman  wUl  proceed  in  order, 
I  have  promised  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  and 
others,  and  at  an  appropriate  point  I  wUl 
be  very  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  New  York.  

Mr  STRATTON.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  is  going  to  suw>ort  the 
gentleman's  position.  Does  the  gentleman 
not  want  to  hear  the  other  side? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan) 
yield  to  the  genUeman  from  New  York? 
Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  decline  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
at  this  time.  ,  ...  .. 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? ^  ..  „ 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentieman  from  New  York  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry?  ,  ,  ,.  .„ 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  decUne  to 
yield  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink). 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the  Well, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ryan)  for  his  distinguished  leadership 
in  calling  the  attention  not  only  of  tills 
House,  but  the  attention  of  the  Nation 
to  our  very  grave  concern  about  the  lack 
of  clear  enunciation  on  the  part  of  the 
President  of  our  poUcy  In  Vietnam. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  listened  with  great  care 
and  anticipation  to  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  the  Nation  on  his  plan  for  peace 
in  Vietnam.  Like  many  who  expected  to 
hear  the  details  of  his  plan  I  was  sorely 


disappointed.  I  had  hoped  that  after  over 
1  year's  waiting  the  country  would  at 
last  be  told  what  his  plan  for  peace 

would  be.  ...  1 J  1.4 

President  Thieu,  in  October,  told  his 
National  Assembly  that  his  country  was 
prepared  to  accept  the  complete  removal 
of  American  men  by  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber 1970.  I  had  hoped  that  President 
Nixon  would  reaffirm  this  statement  in 
his  speech  of  November  3.  He  pledged 
withdrawal  but  without  a  timetable  of 
hope    for    the    American    people.    The 
argument  that  such  a  timetable  would 
stifle    negotiations    in    Paris    is    spe- 
cious, because  withdrawal  is  itself  ad- 
mitted. If  the  President  had  affirma- 
tively stated  the  plan  for  withdrawal  in- 
deed it  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
focusing  the  Paris  talks  on  the  essen- 
tial issues  of  how  to  implement  the  prin- 
ciple  of   self-determination  which   the 
President  says  is  the  only  goaJ  J^^lch 
is    nonnegotiable.    Instead,    with    the 
veiled  threat  of  more  fighting  unpUcit  in 
the  unwillingness  of  the  President  to 
announce  his  plans  for  troop  withdrawal, 
I  believe  that  we  have  moved  further 
from  the  prospects  for  peace  and  effec- 
tive self-determination  in  South  Viet- 

I  take  this  time  today  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  for  a  cease-fire,  and  a  with- 
drawal of  all  American  troops  at  least  by 
December  1970  subject  only  to  necessary 
safeguards  for  the  safety  of  our  men.  The 
President  has  stated  that  he  will  not  be 
persuaded  by  pepole  who  take  to  the 
streets  to  demonstrate  their  apposition  to 
his  poUcy.  But  he  asks  for  the  "sUent" 
voices  to  respond.  He  is  moved  by  the 
wires  and  letters  he  has  received  m  sup- 
port of  his  policy.  I  would,  therefore,  urge 
that  all  those  who  beUeve  that  this  Na- 
tion is  capable  of  greater  initiatives  for 
peace  respond  to  the  President's  call,  and 
immediately  write  him  urging  a  cease- 
fire and  a  promise  of  withdrawal  of  all 
troops  at  least  by  the  end  of  1970.  Indeed 
I  am  convinced  that  the  "silent  majonty 
is  for  an  absolute  plan  for  peace,  now. 
Mr  RYAN.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  very  much  for  her  excellent 
contribution  to  this  debate.  I  would  like 
to  comment  briefly  on  one  point  she 
made  and  that,  of  course,  is  the  effect  of 
the  President's  speech  on  the  Saigon  re- 
gime The  President's  speech  has  made 
President  Thieu  of  South  Vietnam  more 
intransigent  than  ever.  He  is  less  flexible 
in  the  wake  of  the  President's  speech 
than  he  was  when  he  made  the  remarks 
the    gentlewoman    quoted.    After    the 
speech,  quoting  from  the  statement  of 
President  Thieu,  he  said  that  President 
Nixon's   speech   was   "the   right   pohcy 
and  one  that  conforms  with  our  just 
position."  ,       ^      ..a     .. 

The  chief  effect  of  the  Presidents 
speech  was  to  make  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment more  inflexible.  How  is  there  a 
basis  for  negotiations  if  the  poUcy  is  one 
of  buUding  up  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  to  preserve  the  present  govern- 
ment? ...  .. 
Mr.    KOCH.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 


New  York  for  yielding.  I  would  like  to 
make   a   comment    on   the   President's 
speech.  Before  I  do  so,  I  would  also  like  to 
comment  on  what  we  are  facing  with  re- 
spect to  the  bully  boy  tactics  of  Vice 
President  Agnew  and  Attorney  General 
Mitchell.  I  think  we  are  witnessing  an 
attempt  to  Intimidate  peaceful  protest 
in  this  country,  and  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  those  gentlemen  and  others  in 
the  administration  that  they  demean  the 
democratic  process  when   they  try  to 
prevent  and  chill  dissent.  It  is  not  in 
the  Interest  of  our  Government  to  pre- 
vent people  from  speaking  and  from  pro- 
testing in  a  peaceful  way — the  way  guar- 
anteed under  the  Constitution. 

Sometimes    when    I    hear    the    Vice 
President  make  some  of  his  remarks, 
which  at  times  border  on  the  irrational, 
it  occurs  to  me  that  he  is  the  kind  of 
person  who  would  be  capable  of  making 
a  crank  call  on  the  hot  line.  I  think  it  is 
an  unbearable  and  insufferable  situation 
and  one  that  ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 
Now  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment 
with  respect  to  the  President's  speech. 
I  am  profoundly  saddened  and  disap- 
pointed by  President  Nixon's  policy  state- 
ment on  Vietnam  this  week.  I  can  only 
conclude  that  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers are  tragically  out  of  touch  with 
the  American  people.  At  a  time  when  we 
were  most  in  need  of  new  poUcy  and 
new  hope.  President  Nixon  merely  reiter- 
ated old  assumptions  and  empty  plati- 
tudes. ,      ,    ^  J 
In  1964  the  American  people  elected 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  who  promised  that 
American  men  would  not  fight  and  die 
in  a  war  on  the  Asian  mainland.  They 
were  deceived.  In  1968  the  American  peo- 
ple elected  Richard  Nixon  because  he 
promised  a  secret  plan  to  end  the  Viet- 
nam war  so  that  American  men  would  no 
longer  flght  and  die  on  the  Asian  main- 
land. Again,  the  American  people  have 
been  deceived. 

Now  the  President  says  he  has  a 
"secret  timetable"  for  bringing  the  troops 
home.  I  did  not  believe  him  In  1968  when 
he  said  that  he  had  a  secret  plan  to  end 
the  war,  and  I  cannot  believe  him  now 
when  he  says  he  has  a  secret  timetable 
for  troop  withdrawal. 

The  President  now  attempts  to  divide 
the   American   people   into   the   "vocal 
minority"  and  the  "silent  majority.    In 
the  absence  of  new  policy,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration seeks  to  divide  and  con- 
quer public  opinion  with  the  bully  boy 
rhetoric  of  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Attorney  General.  How  sad.  how  gro- 
tesque is  their  assumption  that  the  silent 
majority  can  be  kept  silent  by  such  tac- 
tics. ,  , 
Well,  let  the  American  people,  vocal 
minority  and  silent  majority,  make  one 
thing  clear  to  the  Presldent^they  are  fed 
UD  with  broken  promises  and  they  are 
sick  with  grief  and  outrage  that  Amer- 
ican lives  will  continue  to  be  sacrificed 
in  Vietnam. 

Our  Government  has  allied  Itself  with 
a  corrupt  and  repressive  regime  in  Sai- 
gon and  tied  our  withdrawal  rate  to  the 
forbearance  of  an  implacable  enemy. 
This  is  surely  not  a  poUcy  that  offers 
any  hope  for  an  end  to  the  killing.  The 
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silent  majority  luiows  It.  and  I  do  not 
think  they  will  Ijong  tolerate  such  futility. 

The  Presldertt  has  told  us  that  "our 
greatness  as  a  nation  has  been  our  ca- 
pacity to  do  what  had  to  be  done  when 
we  knew  our  co^irse  was  right."  The  time 
has  come  for  ajll  Americans  to  impress 
upon  the  President  what  has  to  be  done — 
to  call  for  a  ceaie-fire  and  accelerate  the 
withdrawal  of  a^l  American  troops  from 
Vietnam.  j 

That  is  the  right  course — that  must  be 
the  President's  course.  Our  greatness  as 
a  nation  depend^  on  it — more  important, 
the  lives  of  ourjflghting  men  depend  on 

**•  L 

Mr.  OTTINGIIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  set 
forth  at  length  yesterday  my  reactions 
to  the  Presidentfs  speech  on  Vietnam. 
I  have  only  one  thought  to  add  here. 
I  have  a  great  fear,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fear 
that  I  hope  is  not  founded,  that  the 
pceseuti  .iidminiptration  may  be  con- 
sciously Jiying  \o  so  provoke  those  who 
disagree  with  it$  policies  on  the  Vietnam 
war  so  as  to  ins^gate  an  incident  during 
the  coming  November  demonstrations. 

I  most  sincerely  hope  tliis  is  not  the 
case,  Mr.  Speaker.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive that  thej  harsh  language  used 
against  dissentefs  by  the  Vice  President 
with  the  consent  of  the  President,  as 
formally  acknowledged  yesterday  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  can  Berve  any  other  purpose. 
Then,  today  we  learn  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  denied  a  permit  to 
those  who  wish  Ip  petition  their  Govern- 
ment to  change  Bts  policies  by  conducting 
a  march  from  tjhe  White  House  to  the 
Capitol  down  Pejinsylvania  Avenue.  The 
Department  mu$t  know  well  that  a  de- 
nial of  the  opportunity  to  express  dissent 
can  only  aggravate  the  situation  and  en- 
courage those  who  despair  of  peaceful 
protest. 

I  strongly  appeal  to  all  those  who  are 
involved  in  the  Ifovember  demonstration 
not  to  succumb  io  this  lure  or  any  other 
administration  {provocation,  for  any  in- 
cidents of  violejice  can  only  play  into 
the  hands  of  thc^e  who  seek  to  discredit 
the  dissenters  anil  the  entire  peace  effort. 
Even  more  str(^ngly,  however,  I  appeal 
to  the  administiration  to  stop  actions 
and  language  thiat  can  be  construed  as 
designed  to  provake  emotions  and  deny 
the  opportunity  for  dissent  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  an  orderly  manner.  Such 
statements  and  actions  are  of  question- 
able constitutionality  and  certain  lack  of 
wisdom. 

If  the  President  really  wants,  as  he 
has  proclaimed,  lo  lower  the  voice  of  his 
administration,  it  is  difQcult,  indeed,  to 
understand  why '  he  condones  the  Vice 
President's  nois5|,  boorish,  intemperate 
pronouncements  and  his  Justice  De- 
partment's restrittlve  actions. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  jMr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?! 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  Jrieid  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.' 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  listening 
to  the  President's  (Speech  Monday  evening 
one  could  not  help  but  be  impressed  bj- 


his  honesty  and  the  fact  that  he  believes 
he  is  taking  the  correct  path  in  Vietnam. 
For  these  reasons  one  cannot  question 
the  fact  that  the  President  believes  the 
so-called  silent  majority  of  Americans 
approve  of  his  methods  in  the  pursuit  of 
peace. 

However,  I,  for  one,  have  serious  doubts 
about  the  validity  of  the  President's  as- 
sumption. I  fear  that  the  President,  like 
his  predecessor,  is  becoming  isolated 
from  public  opinion  "by  the  complexity 
of  government  and  the  awesome  respon- 
sibilities of  his  o£Qce. 

This  situation  could  be  improved  If  the 
mood  of  the  Nation  was  adequately  com- 
municated to  the  President.  However,  it 
is  clear  that  there  is  a  recurring  com- 
munications gap  both  to  and  from  the 
President's  office  and  that  the  President 
does  not  fully  see  the  strong  public  sen- 
timent for  a  quicker  end  to  the  war.  This 
isolation  from  public  opinion  was  never 
more  dramatically  evidenced  than  in  the 
President's  most  recent  speech. 

Certainly,  It  must  be  acknowledged,  it 
is  always  difficult  to  correctly  assess  pub- 
lic opinion. 

There  are  so  many  polls  taken  and  the 
results  vary  so  greatly  that  virtually 
anyone  can  find  a  poll  to  support  his 
position. 

There  are  those  who  view  yesterday's 
election  as  a  mandate  of  approval  re- 
garding the  pursuit  for  peace.  I  cannot 
help  but  balance  yesterday's  voting 
against  the  clear  pattern  that  emerged 
this  year  in  the  several  special  congres- 
sional elections. 

It  has  been  my  opinion  for  some  time 
that  anyone  who  is  close  to  the  people 
can  readily  see  their  unhappiness  with 
the  situation.  Of  course,  all  responsible 
Americans  agree  on  the  desirability  of 
bringing  our  men  back  from  Vietnam  as 
soon  as  possible  without  compromising 
their  safety  or  American  security.  What 
we  are  questioning  is  how  quickly  this 
can  be  done.  This,  in  turn,  is  based  on 
one's  assumptions  about  the  meaning  of 
the  American  involvement. 

On  the  matter  of  what  the  public  really 
wants,  I  must  point  out  what  people  tell 
me — 

They  are  not  satisfied  with  token  troop 
withdrawals. 

They  are  not  satisfied  with  a  secret 
peace  plan  that  remains  secret  while 
American  boys  die  on  a  far-ofif  battle- 
field. 

They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  protracted  withdrawal  that 
saves  face  but  loses  lives. 

They  are  not  satisfied  with  a  policy 
that  compromises  our  needs  and  eco- 
nomic stability  to  sustain  a  South  Viet- 
namese regime  whose  only  concern  is  the 
perpetuation  of  its  own  power. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Nation  was 
reflected,  in  part,  on  moratorium  day 
when  students,  housewives,  businessmen, 
clergymen,  and  others  who  never  before 
participated  in  a  public  demonstration 
turned  out  by  the  tens  of  thousands  to 
urge  a  prompt  end  to  the  war. 

But  the  President  still  maintains  the 
assumption  that  approval  of  his  course 
of  action  will  be  forthcoming  merely 
at  his  request.  This  makes  even  more 
clear  the  disturbing  problem  of  Internal 


communications     within     the     White 
House. 

While  the  President  has  one  ass\unp- 
tlon  about  public  opinion,  while  many 
of  us  here  In  the  Congress  have  a  differ- 
ent assumption,  and  while  the  polls  are 
truly  inconclusive,  there  is  one  way  we 
can  settle  this  issue. 

I  propose  that  a  national  plebiscite  be 
held  on  this  matter.  Such  a  plebiscite  is 
feasible  through  the  use  of  our  modem 
technology  and  once  taken  it  would  en- 
able all  of  us  to  know  what  the  American 
people  really  want. 

One  word  of  caution.  We  all  know  that 
how  a  question  is  worded  directly  affects 
the  answer  received.  Thus  the  question 
to  be  asked  in  a  plebiscite  vcm&t  be 
framed  objectively  by  a  commission 
established  for  that  purpose. 

This  plebiscite,  quite  importantly, 
should  Include  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21  along  with  all  in- 
dividuals qualified  to  vote  in  a  preslden- 
ti£il  election. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  point 
out  that  we  are  said  to  be  fighting  so 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  can  enjoy 
the  basic  right  of  self-determination.  Let 
us  transpose  this  high  Ideal  to  the  home- 
front  and  give  the  American  people  the 
right  of  self-determination  as  to  the 
course  of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam: 
let  us  have  a  national  plebiscite  to  find 
out,  once  and  for  all,  how  very  much 
the  American  people  want  this  war 
ended  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
would  like  to  ask  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  this  question, 
because  there  have  been  some  references 
to  the  President  being  isolated  from  pub- 
lic opinion  and  a  question  about  the  si- 
lent majority. 

I  would  agree  with  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff) 
as  to  the  fact  that  there  are  very  dif- 
ferent polls,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  poll 
taken  by  Gallup  following  the  Presi- 
dent's speech,  which  showed  77  percent 
of  the  American  people  approving  and 
6  percent  disapproving,  should,  at  least 
in  the  gentleman's  mind,  raise  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  silent  majority 
is  on  his  side  or  on  the  side  of  the 
President. 

It  perhaps  is  off  by  10  or  20  points,  but 
it  Is  an  overwhelming  percentage,  77 
to  6. 

Thus  I  should  like  to  ask  either  gen- 
tleman whether  this  does  not  shake  him 
a  little  bit  in  his  assessment  that  the 
President  is  isolated  from  public  opin- 
ion or  in  his  assessment  that  tht  Presi- 
dent is  making  assumptions  about  pub- 
lic opinion  which  are  invalid.  It  just 
seems  so  overwhelming. 

I  agree  with  our  colleague  who  spoke 
before,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  these  polls,  but  I  believe  we  would 
all  agree  that  the  most  recent  ones — 57 
percent  before  this  one,  and  now  77  per- 
cent— do  not  leave  too  much  room  for 
doubt.  I  wonder  where  I  misinterpret 
these  figiu"es. 
Mr.  RYAN.  As  I  recall  the  57  percent 
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poll,  that  was  a  much  more  thorough 
poll  than  the  one  to  which  the  gentle- 
man refers  after  the  President's  speech, 
which  was  a  telephonic  poll. 

As  for  the  one  which  recorded  57 
percent,  the  American  people  were  re- 
corded 57  percent  in  favor  of  a  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from 
Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1970. 

Mr.  BUSH.  May  I  correct  that,  sir? 
My  reference  was  not  to  that  particular 

poll.  „    ... 

Let  us  discuss  the  Gallup  poll,  the 
only  one  taken  since  the  President's 
speech. 

Mr  RYAN.  As  far  as  I  know,  there 
was  no  Gallup  poll.  As  I  read  the  press 
reports,  there  were  a  series  of  telephone 
calls  made  by  the  polling  organization. 
Mr.  BUSH.  What  would  the  gentle- 
man call  it? 

Mr.  RYAN.  A  survey.  I  would  expect, 
in  the  wake  of  a  Presidential  address, 
that  there  would  be  a  response  which 
he  could  interpret  as  favorable— a  ral- 
lying around  the  President— not  neces- 
sarily around  what  he  said.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  whose  side  the  silent  ma- 
jority is  on.  It  is  a  question  of  whether 
the  American  people  are  on  the  side 
of  peace. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  A  question  of  whether 
they  want  this  war  to  end  and  I  be- 
lieve they  do.  The  question  is  how  to 
do  it.  The  President's  policy-does  not 
enhance  the  prospects  for  peace. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  . 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  should  like  to  respond 
to  the  question  as  well  for  a  moment. 

I  refer  to  the  question  Mr.  Gallup 
asked,  having  come  from  the  public  opin- 
ion field,  the  communications  field.  One 
of  the  remarks  I  included  was  that  it 
depends  upon  how  the  question  is 
phrased. 

I  believe  everyone  in  this  Nation  sup- 
ports the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  know  very  many  people  who  do 
not  support  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  question  of  what  it  is  that 
they  support. 

I  might  quote  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  November  4,  a  statement  that 
was  made  by  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey said  he  found  the  country  sick  to 
the  teeth  over  the  war.  He  said  he  had 
never  been  able  to  sense  this  feeling 
while  he  was  Vice  President,  but  "now 
that  I  am  out  among  the  people  I  can 
feel  it  as  I  never  did  before." 

I  might  say,  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  surveys,  2  weeks  before  that,  in  a 
Harris  poll,  66  percent  of  the  people  said 
they  want  out  of  Vietnam. 

I  believe  it  is  misleading  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  to  the  President  as  weU 
to  cite  some  of  the  polls  that  have  been 
taken.  That  is  why  I  have  come  out  for 
the  idea  of  a  plebiscite,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple can  speak  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  BUSH.  We  have  a  plebiscite  every 
2  years.  We  had  one  yesterday,  of  sorts. 
Certainly  I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman 
can  interpret  the  one  yesterday  as  being 
overwhelming  support  for  his  position. 
This  is  our  system,  and  I  believe  the 


people  spoke  pretty  clearly.  There  were 
some  places  with  reasonable  doubt. 
Couple  that  with  the  Gallup  poll  show- 
ing overwhelming  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent. ^  X    1  « 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Support  for  what,  sir? 

Mr!  BUSH.  Support  for  the  position 
articulated  by  the  President. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  We  all  support  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Do  you  support  the  Presi- 
dent's position  spelled  out  in  his  speech? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  support  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  will  always 
support  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  support  everything  he 
says;  certainly  not. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  question  was  worded 
about  whether  you  support  the  speech, 
the  things  he  said  in  his  speech. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr.  Lowen- 

STEIN) .  

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  want  to  talk 
about  a  few  of  the  comments  of  the 
astute  gentleman  from  Texas  briefiy, 
and  then  come  back  to  the  substantive 
question,  which  seems  to  me  the  more 
important  one  in  the  final  analysis.  But 
both  questions — what  the  American  peo- 
ple want  to  do,  and  what  is  the  right 
thing  to  do — are  valid  and  imp>ortant 
questions  in  a  democracy.  I  think  we  can 
agree  that  the  answers  to  these  questions 
may  not  always  be  the  same.  In  this  par- 
ticular situation  I  am  convinced  that  the 
answers  are  the  same:  The  majority  will 
of  the  country  is  to  leave  Vietnam  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  that  is  what  we 
ought  to  do  on  the  merits. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  refers  to 
yesterday's  elections  as  if  they  refute 
this   contention.   Now    two    Republican 
Governors    were    elected.    Both    hardly 
mentioned  Vietnam.  Thousands  of  vot- 
ers would  be  astonished  to  hear  that 
when  they  rejected  Democrats  who  had 
been  Identified  with  the  past  national 
administration  in  favor  of  unusually  at- 
tractive  liberal   Republicans   who   had 
wooed  them  with  appeals  to  vote  for 
more  progressive  policies— to  vote  for  a 
change— thousands  of  voters  would  be 
amazed  to  learn  that  what  they  really 
were  doing  was  approving  the  President's 
policy  in  Vietnam,  which  had  gone  vir- 
tually   unremarked    during    long    and 
thorough  campaigns.  It  does  no  one  any 
good  to  misinterpret  election  results  that 
way.  It  tends  to  discredit  elections  as  a 
way  for  people  to  express  themselves  on 
various  Issues  when  elections  are  cited 
to  prove  that  people  feel  some  way  about 
some  policy  that  escaped  discussion  until 
after  the  votes  were  coimted. 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further  on  that  very  point? 
Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man on  that.  The  only  thing  that  trou- 
bles me  is  that  as  congressional  election 
after  congressional  election  has  taken 
place,  such  as  the  election  that  we  just 
recently  had  in  Massachusetts,  the  whole 
interpretation  by  many  of  our  colleagues 
in  this  House  to  them  was  that  this  was 


a  repudiation  of  the  President  in  the 
prior  elections.  Now,  when  the  President 
wins  a  couple  of  big  ones  Statewlse  you 
say  that  it  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  You  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  In  this  case  we 
can,  because  in  the  Msissachusetts  elec- 
tion— I  speak  with  some  knowledge,  I 
campaigned  for  our  colleague  there — one 
of  the  chief  issues  discussed  during  the 
campaign  was  precisely  this  problem  of 
the  war.  It  was  clear  to  everyone  con- 
cerned that  it  affected  the  outcome  of 
the  election  substantially. 

Mr.   Harrington   was  outspoken  and 
very  clear  about  Vietnam,  and  defeated 
a  highly  esteemed  opponent  who  specifi- 
cally supported  the  President's  position 
about  Vietnam.  No  doubt  Mr.  Harring- 
ton's personal  appeal  and  efforts  entered 
into  the  result — these  kinds  of  factors  are 
always  present  in  elections — but  he  was 
elected  in  a  district  that  had  never  elected 
a  Democrat  before.  Of  course  that  elec- 
tion did  not  establish  a  national  trend, 
but  I  believe  it  is  much  fairer  to  find  that 
vote  relevant  in  assessing  the  national 
will  on  Vietnam  than  to  use  as  tests  elec- 
tions where  Vietnam  was  barely  men- 
tioned by  either  candidate.  The  election 
for  mayor  of  New  York  comes  to  mind 
there,  as  you  know,  your  former  colleague 
was  elected  after  campaigning  quite  ex- 
plicitly, not  the  present  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. He  has  made  clear  that  he  does  not 
regard  his  election  as  a  triumph  for  the 
President's  position.  So  this  election  had 
some  significance  as  a  test  of  people's 
attitudes  atorft  the  war,  even  though  It 
was  limltedu)  one  city,  a  city  you  may 
not  regard  as  necessarily  typical  of  the 
Nation  in  all  its  viewpoints.  Nevertheless, 
voters  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  their 
minds  there,  and  Mayor  Lindsay  won  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  did  not  have  the 
nomination  or  support  of  either  major 

party. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  not  question  the  gen- 
tleman's opinion  of  what  the  people  of 
New  York  thought  on  that  issue,  but  it 
is  appropriate  to  point  out  that  had  the 
figures  gone  the  other  way,  this  well 
would  have  been  full  today  of  people 
saying  that  it  was  a  repudiation  of  the 
President.  Nobody  pointed  out  in  the 
Massachusetts  election  that  Mr.  Salton- 
stall  got  47  percent  in  a  district  where 
President  Nixon  had  only  gotten  37  per- 
cent. So  I  guess  the  trend  would  show 
that  he  is  coming  on  strong. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Well,  the  Presi- 
dent may  be  able  to  wreak  political  magic 
more  than  most,  but  the  notion  that  his  . 
appearance  in  New  Jersey  for  several 
hours  changed  several  hundred  thou- 
sand votes  suggests  witchcraft  more  than 
political  magic.  And  in  any  event,  the 
congressional    election    in    New    Jersey 
seems  to  have  returned  a  Democrat  de^ 
spite  the  President's  visit  to  that  State. 
So,  perhaps  we  could  agree  that  the 
elections    yesterday,    because    of    their 
nature,  provide  a  very  limited  basis  on 
which  to  judge  what  the  people  of  this 
country  want  insofar  as  the  war  is  con- 
cerned. 

Your  other  evidence  of  support  for  the 
President  is,  I  beUeve,  a  Gallup  telephone 
poll  that  showed  that  people  liked  the 
President's  speech. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes:  77  percent. 
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Mr.  LOWEN3TEIN.  And  you  think 
that  connotes  support  for  continued 
American  involvement  in  the  war?  Presi- 
dent Johnson  h*d  about  the  same  per- 
centage of  approval  for  his  speeches 
about  the  war,  aa  I  recall.  It  did  not  espe- 
cially help  him  In  the  long  run.  Ameri- 
cans are  notoriously  generous  in  judging 
Presidential  words.  They  Judge  Presiden- 
tial deeds  in  due  course. 

Mr.  BUSH.  There  was  an  undecided 
vote  in  that  poll  Would  the  gentleman 
have  Joined  that? 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  would  rather 
take  a  poll — my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  referred  to  it  as  a  "pleb- 
iscite" a  few  minutes  ago — on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  war,  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by 
poUs.  Polls  about  speeches  hardly  seem 
central  to  the  issue.  I  could  suggest  peo- 
ple who,  given  hldf  an  hour  of  TV  time 
to  talk  to  the  country  on  behalf  of  our 
views  on  Vietnam,  might  get  an  even 
more  favorable  rfetlng.  Especially  if  the 
talk  were  constn|cted  so  as  to  appeal  to 
the  bro«ulest  possible  number  of  people 
by  -relyli»«f  on  Rig  and  national  honor 
somewh»t-to  the  exclusion  of  substance. 
The  President  is  very  skilled  at  this  kind 
of  thing. 

The  response  U  the  President's  speech 
reflects  respect  'or  the  sincerity  and 
competence  of  fiis  performance,  and 
confusion  about  Krhat  he  said  so  far  as 
policy  is  concerned.  Both  those  reactions 
are  understandable. 

But  I  did  hope;  we  could  also  discuss 
this  problem  on  |its  merits — the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  various  proposed  policies, 
as  well  as  theirl  potential  popularity. 
After  all,  all  of  u4  have  to  nm  for  office 
and  presumably  UJ  people  do  not  like  the 
position  we  take,  we  will  be  netired.  I  was 
elected  in  a  district  that  is  normally 
Republican  after  paying  the  same  things 
in  the  campaign  that  I  have  said  here. 
That  fact  might  suggest  that  those  who 
feel  as  I  do  are  not,  in  Mr.  AoNrw's  vivid 
phrase,  "impudent  snobs."  or  fringe  peo- 
ple representing  a  vocal  minority. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  the  merits,  I 
want  to  read  into  tjie  Record  a  statement 
by  10  of  my  coUeagues  and  a  number  of 
columns  and  editorials  by  some  of  our 
most  perceptive  Journalists  and  from 
some  of  our  most  distinguished  news- 
papers: 

St^Itement 
Monday  night  tha  President  picked  up  a 
fallen  standard,  and  broclalmed  Nixon's  War. 
On  a  closer  look,  thejwar  he  proposes  to  con- 
tinue la  dismayingly  Iclose  to  Johnson's  War: 
a  commitment  to  tjie  pursuit  In  Vietnam 
of  unattainable  end^,  open-ended  In  time, 
cost,  and  the  use  of  American  firepower 
against  Vietnamese. 

The  fundamental  law  U  In  the  narrowing 
of  the  choice  to  two  positions :  "precipitate" 
withdrawal  or  an  indefinite  commitment  to 
prop  up  militarily  the  present  government 
in  Saigon  (with  the  pious  hope  of  tranafer- 
rlng  the  ground  war  ultimately  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces).  We  do  not  propose  ei- 
ther, and  we  find  tlie  President's  Vietnam 
policy  tragically  ill-cdncelved  for  three  prin- 
cljjal  reasons : 

1.  Short  of  destroying  the  entire  country 
and  its  people,  we  caiinot  eliminate  the  ene- 
my forces  in  Vietnajn  by  military  means 
which  even  President  Nixon  concedes-  "mili- 
tary victory"  is  no  logger  the  U.S.  objective 
What  the  President  f^lls  to  recognize  U  that 
the  opposing  leadership  cannot  be  coerced  by 
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any  U.S.  strategy  into  making  the  kinds  of 
concessions  currently  demanded 

2.  Past  U.S.  promises  to  the  '  Vletaianxese 
people  are  not  served  by  prolonging  our  in- 
conclusive and  highly  destructive  military 
actlvltiy  In  Vietnam.  It  must  not  be  pro- 
longed merely  on  demand  of  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment, whose  interest  in  preserving  its 
startus  and  power  is  served  only  by  continu- 
ing the  war  with  American  support,  not  by 
settling  it,  and  whose  capacity  to  survive  on 
Its  own  must  flnaUy  be  tested,  regardless  of 
outcome. 

3.  The  importance  to  the  United  States 
national  Interest  of  the  future  poUtlcal  com- 
plexion of  South  Vietnam  does  not  justify 
the  human,  political,  and  material  cost:  a 
war  which  divides  our  people,  brutalizes  our 
minds,  confounds  our  economy,  and  brings 
untold  tragedy  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  families. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  we  conclude 
that  United  States  forces  In  South  Vietnam 
should  be  systematically  withdrawn  on  an 
orderly  and  fixed  schedule— neither  pre- 
cipitate nor  contingent  on  factors  beyond 
our  control— to  extend  only  over  such 
period  of  time  as  shall  be  necessary  to  (a) 
provide  for  the  safety  of  U.S.  forces,  (b) 
secure  the  release  of  American  prisoners  of 
war,  (c)  assist  any  Vietnamese  desiring 
asylum,  and  (d)  enable  the  U.S.  to  make 
an  orderly  disposition  of  Its  faclllUes  in 
South  Vietnam. 

George  Brown.  Jr..  M.C.,  PhUUp  Bur- 
ton, M.C.,  John  Conyers,  Jr..  M.C..  Bob 
Eckhardt.  M.C.,  Don  Edwards,  M.C., 
Donald  M.  Praser,  M.C.,  Robert  W 
Kaatenmeler,  M.C.,  Abner  J.  Mlkva, 
M.C.,  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  M.C. 
WllUam  P.  Ryan,  M.C. 

(Prom   the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  4.   19891 
Ma.  Nixon's  "Plan  roB  Peacb" 

President  Nlxon  disappointed  the  nation's 
hope  for  a  reordering  of  American  priorities 
with  a  "plan  for  peace"  that  looks  more  like 
a  formula  for  continued  war.  He  proposed 
no  new  American  Initiative  at  Paris  or  in 
South  Vietnam,  preferring  Instead  to  reiterate 
the  American  position  in  terms  reminiscent 
of  those  used  by  President  Johnson  and  Sec- 
retary Rusk. 

The  President  in  effect  committed  this  na- 
tion to  defend  the  present  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  untU  It  can  defend  itself 
•nils  Is  at  best  a  remote  prospect  Judging  by 
the  record  of  the  past  fifteen  years  It  also 
seems  to  contradict  Mr.  Nixon's  own  Asian 
doctrine  under  which,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  United  States  would  leave  with 
Asian  governments  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  their  own  defense. 

There  Is  jusUflcatlon  for  Mr.  Nixon's  Im- 
patience with  Hanoi  for  Its  Intransigence  in 
the  Paris  talks  and  In  private  negotiations 
that  have  now  been  revealed  for  the  first 
time.  However,  Mr.  Nlxon  failed  to  mention 
even  the  possibUlty  of  such  propoeaU  as  a 
ceasefire  or  a  democratization  and  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  Saigon  Government 

President  Nlxon  has  offered  a  plan  for 
Vletnamlztng  the  war.  What  is  needed  Is  a 
program  for  Vletnamlzlng  the  peace 


It  was  a  memorable  perfonzumce — good  the- 
ater and  maybe  even  good  domestic  poUtlce, 
but  was  it  good  diplomacy?  Did  it  achieve  his 
objectives?  Did  It  moderate  the  Vietnam 
critics  and  thus  persuade  the  enemy  of  our 
unity,  or  arouse  the  critics  and  thus  provoke 
more  demonstrations  of  disunity,  and  thus 
play  Into  the  hands  of  the  enemy? 

One  wonders.  The  speech  did  not  really 
clarify  the  President's  policy. 

At  one  point,  Nixon  said  that  "we  have 
adopted  a  plan  which  we  have  worked  out 
In  cooperation  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
for  the  complete  withdrawal  of  all  United 
States  combat  ground  forces  and  their  re- 
placement by  South  Vietnamese  forces  on 
an  orderly  scheduled  timetable." 

But  at  another  point  In  the  same  speech 
he  said  he  would  withdraw  not  only  all 
American  "combat  ground  forces"  but  that 
he  would  withdraw  "all  our  forces."  The  dif- 
ference between  all  American  combat  ground 
forces  and  "all  our  forces"  is  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  men. 

GOINO  OR  STATING? 

Meanwhile,  again  in  the  same  speech,  the 
President  said  that  he  was  going  to  carry  on 
the  effort  to  maintain  a  stable  government  in 
South  Vietnam.  "We  are  not  going  to  with- 
draw from  that  effort,"  he  said.  "In  my  opin- 
ion, for  us  to  withdraw  from  that  effort 
would  mean  a  collapse  not  only  of  South 
Vietnam  but  Southeast  Asia.  So  weTe  Kolne 
to  stay."  ^       ^ 

A  few  paragraphs  later  on,  he  said  he  had 
a  plan  'which  will  bring  the  war  to  an 
end  regardless  of  what  happens  on  the  ne- 
gotiating front  ...  a  plan  which  we  have 
worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  for  the  complete  withdrawal  of 
all  United  States  ground  forces.  .  .  ." 

The  speech  clearly  mobilized  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  anti-war  faction  that  wants  peace 
Inmiedlately.  The  President  presented  some 
solid  argiiments  here.  It  Is  true  that  quitting 
the  war  suddenly  would,  as  the  President 
says,  have  devastating  himian  and  political 
repercussions,  but  he  tried  to  Identify  all  his 
Vietnam  critics  with  the  anti-war  extremists 
who  want  to  cut  and  run,  and  this  is  not 
only  imfalr  but  raises  a  fundamental  point 
about  President  Nlxon  and  this  speech. 

This  was  no  ghost-written  Job.  We  are  told 
and  It  Is  probably  true,  that  he  wrote  It  him- 
self. He  was  worried  about  what  he  calls  the 
"vocal  minority"  in  the  universities  and  the 
press  who  have  been  opposing  him,  and  felt 

that  the  "silent  majority"  was  with  him 

though  how  he  knows  he  had  the  majority 
if  it  was  "silent"  is  not  clear.  So  he  set  out 
to  confound  his  critics  and  arm  his  "silent 
majority"  with  effective  political  arguments. 

NIXON'S   BLUNSKK 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  5,   19691 

Nixon 's  MYsxirnNc   Clarifications 

(By  James  Reston) 

On  various  occasions  since  the  Nlxon  Ad- 
ministration came  Into  office,  its  leadeirs  and 
spokesmen  have  advised  observers  to  watch 
what  the  Administration  does  rather  than 
what  It  says.  This  Is  not  a  bad  tip  for  any- 
body trying  to  analyze  the  President's  latest 
speech  on  Vietnam. 

Words  are  treacherous  weapons,  which  can 
be  used  either  to  clarify  or  confuse,  and  this 
Presidential  speech  is  one  of  the  classic 
mystlflying  clarifications  of  recent  years. 
Taken  in  by  the  eye  and  ear  over  television. 


Like  all  writers,  he  was  obviously  Impressed 
with  the  logic  of  his  own  argxmaent  His  sin- 
cerity was  almost  terrifying.  He  put  Splro 
Agnew's  confrontation  language  Into  the 
binding  of  a  hymn  book,  and  asserted  he  was 
different  from  Lyndon  Johnson  while  sound- 
ing just  like  him. 

Nevertheless,  his  actions  are  not  Johnson's 
and  thU  Is  the  point  his  violent  critics  have 
missed.  His  words  are  familiar  but  his  actions 
are  really  different.  Mike  Mansfield  the  Dem- 
ocratic Senate  Majority  Leader,  got  the  point. 
He  noted  that  while  the  President  said 
he  had  a  "plan"  but  dldnt  disclose  it  Vice 
President  Ky  of  South  Vietnam  Indicated 
that  there  was  more  to  the  NUon  speech  than 
most  Americans  would  hear.  There  would  be 
nothing  new  In  the  President's  speech.  Gen- 
eral Ky  said  before  It  was  made;  It  woiUd  be 
addressed  to  the  American  audience  but  he 
added  a  significant  thing.  Next  year,  he  said 
South  Vietnam  could  replace  180,000  Ameri- 
can troops.  Presumably  Ky  knows  whereof  he 
speaks,  so  actions  are  likely  to  be  more  Im- 
portant than  words. 
The  President  has  a  very  large  audience 
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with  many  different  constituencies.  He  needs 
the  "silent  majority"  to  counter  what  he 
calls  the  "vocal  minority  of  critics,"  but  In 
dealing  with  hU  domestic  political  problem 
he  has  created  a  really  dangerovis  diplomatic 
problem.  For  he  has  committed  himself  to 
support  the  Saigon  regime  and  to  respond 
to  the  military  actions  of  the  enemy  and. 
In  the  process,  he  may  very  well  have  limited 
his  freedom  of  action  and  provoked  the  anti- 
war opposition  he  was  trying  to  silence. 

I  From  the  New  York  Post.  Nov.  5.  19691 
The  Pb«sidknt's  Address:  Remembrance  or 

Words  Past 
President  Nixon's  TV  address  on  Vietnam 
was  another  tragic  anticlimax.  After  the 
three-week  btUld-up  preceding  the  event,  the 
sense  of  letdown  among  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans must  be  especially  acute.  Those  who 
ardently  or  fatalistically  accept  our  con- 
tinued entrapment  In  this  war  heard  their 
ancient  arguments  grimly  reiterated.  But 
those  whose  doubts  have  steadily  deepened 
can  only  find  their  anxieties  reinforced  on 
this  somber  morning-after. 

It  was  Mr.  Nixon's  premise  throughout 
that  he  spoke  for  a  "silent  majority"  of  Amer- 
icans. But  the  barren  repetltlveness  of  his 
rhetoric,  so  reminiscent  of  so  many  utter- 
ances deUvered  by  his  predecessor,  may  trans- 
form the  growing  legions  of  dissent  into  an 
articulate  majority. 

Once  again  the  President  presented  the 
country  with  a  transparently  false  choice— 
between  total,  immediate  surrender,  accom- 
panied by  wholesale  massacre  of  innocents, 
or  continued  conunltment  to  the  corrupt,  un- 
representative Thleu  regime  in  Saigon. 

At  no  point  did  he  even  concede  the  ex- 
istence of  a  third  course— U.S.  pressure  for 
the  creation  of  a  coaUtlon.  neutralist  gov- 
ernment linked  to  a  clear  timetable  of  Amer- 
ican disengagement.  He  contended  that  dis- 
closure of  such  a  timetable  would  strengthen 
the  enemy's  will  to  resist.  But  the  absence 
of  such  a  declaration  can  only  bolster  Thleu 's 
resolve  to  hang  on  and  obstruct  the  emer- 
gence of  a  "third  force"  capable  of  negotiat- 
ing peace  and  averting  a  blood-bath. 

It  is  hardly  coincidental  that,  a  few  hours 
before  the  pronouncements  which  the  White 
House  said  had  been  cleared  with  Saigon. 
Thleu  unleased  a  new  assault  on  "neutral- 
ists." He  was  emboldened  to  do  so  by  Mr. 
Nixon's  assurances  that  even  our  limited 
withdrawal  program  is  subject  to  change 
without  notice — and  that  a  reescalatlon  of 
the  war  will  be  considered  If  the  fighting 
expands. 

Such  words  can  only  demoralize  those 
non-Communist  elements  in  South  Vietnam 
that  would  constitute  the  basis  of  a  coali- 
tion and  that  have  begun  to  speak  out  In  re- 
cent days. 

Mr.  Nlxon  placed  heavy  emphasis  on  his 
plan  to  "Vletnamlze"  the  war.  It  Is  time  to 
ask  when  we  will  begin  to  demand  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  of  the  narrow,  oppreslve  Saigon 
government. 

In  Its  major  aspects  the  Presidential  ad- 
dress was  a  reaffirmation  of  the  "domino" 
theory— the  notion  that  much  of  Southeast 
Asia  and  even  Europe  might  fall  Into  Com- 
munist hands  unless  the  line  Is  held  in 
South  Vietnam.  Even  In  those  terms  his  posi- 
tion was  vulnerable.  For  If  the  stakes  were 
truly  that  high,  how  could  any  degree  of 
American  withdrawal  be  warranted?  Indeed, 
any  real  logic  In  the  holy-war  position  enun- 
ciated by  the  President  would  seem  to  caU 
for  a  larger  American  investment. 

Perhaps  the  most  troublesome  question 
raised  by  the  speech  was  what  can  only  be 
described  as  a  distortion  of  history.  Mr.  Nlx- 
on righteously  read  the  letter  he  had  ad- 
dressed to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  last  summer,  em- 
phasizing his  own  desire  for  peace.  He  did 
not  read  the  answer  he  received  Just  three 
days  before  Ho's  death:  instead  he  labeled  It 


a    whoUy    negative    response    and    hastily 
changed  the  subject. 

Was  It  an  empty  answer?  If  so.  why  did 
Mr  Nlxon  choose  not  to  read  It  but  merely 
Include  It  In  the  material  handed  out  with 
his  speech?  ,       .,, 

Examination  of  the  text  of  Ho's  reply  will 
create  widespread  uneasiness  alK>ut  Mr.  NU- 
on'B  abrupt  dismissal  of  It.  Admittedly  there 
was  the  usual  ritualistic  adherence  to  the 
"ten-point  program"  of  the  NLF.  But  that 
was  mingled  with  language  that  seems  al- 
most deliberately  vague  and  flexible  about 
"the  right  of  the  population  of  the  South 
and  of  the  Vietnamese  nation  to  dispose  of 
themselves  without  foreign  Influence"  and 
concludes    on   this   curiously    unbelllgerent 

note:  .  .  . 

"With  good  will  on  both  sides  we  might 
arrive  at  common  efforts  with  a  view  to  find- 
ing the  correct  solution  of  the  Vietnamese 
problem."  ._. 

Was  this  a  brutal  brush-off — or  a  guarded 
overture  inviting  further  dialogue?  Surely  the 
President's  performance  would  have  been 
more  Impressive  if  he  had  not  seemed  so 
eager  to  bury  the  document. 

This  shuflUng  of  papers  cast  a  further 
shadow  on  a  speech  whose  timing— not  only 
the  mid-moratorium  season  but  preelection 
eve  In  areas  where  the  President  had  him- 
self actively  campaigned— was  so  crudely 
contrived. 

Mr.  Nlxon  must  have  known  that  this  ad- 
dress, containing  no  real  break  with  past 
policy,  offering  no  real  promise  of  daylight, 
could  not  mute  the  peace  movement.  Too 
much  of  what  he  said  has  been  heard  too 
often  before.  The  ovation  must  be  read  as  an 
attempt  to  organize  a  counteroffenslve  on 
the  domestic  front  among  those  who  remain 
true  believers  In  this  deadened  war;  It  ex- 
plains why  Mr.  Agnew  has  been  sent  forth  as 
a  hard-line  warrior. 

But  no  matter  what  the  exact  arithmetic 
of  alignment,  this  course  can  only  set  the 
stage  for  new  discord  In  the  country,  new 
disaffection  among  the  young— and  many  of 
their  elders— and  a  rising  spirit  of  confron- 
tation. 

There  can  be  no  semblance  of  authentic 
national  unity  in  this  setting;  there  can  only 
be  a  renewal  of  the  great  national  debate  In 
tones  of  increased  Intensity.  Despite  this  al- 
most provocative  rebuff,  those  who  care 
about  peace  have  a  larger  responsibility  than 
ever  to  avoid  violent,  disruptive  adventures. 
The  issues  are  now  clear  and  fateful  again.  It 
can  only  be  the  Administration's  desperate 
hope  that  they  wlU  be  clouded  by  mindless 
rage  and  diversionary  disorder. 


port  of  what  has  been  called  Middle  America 
for  going  on  with  the  war.  He  has  described 
the  vrithdrawal  urged  by  hie  oltlcs  as 
"predpltarte,"  rather  than  "orderly."  He  has 
i^Pged  that  we  be  "united  for  peace  .  .  . 
aMlnut  defeat."  Many  of  his  thoughts.  If 
not  his  words,  were  reminiscent  of  President 
Johnson.  ^ 

There  was.  In  fact,  a  note  of  old-fashlonea 
ilngolsm  and  old  style  Nlxon  when  he  de- 
clared- "I  know  It  may  not  be  fashionable 
to  speak  of  patriotism  or  national  destiny 
these  days.  But  I  feel  It  Is  appropriate  to  do  so 
on  this  occasion."  Surely  these  words  were 

not  called  for.  »,  »  k« 

President  Nlxon  was  appealing  to  what  he 
called  "the  great  silent  majority"  and  urg- 
ing unity  behind  his  policy.  He  could  not 
allow  "a  minority."  he  said,  to  dictate  thai 
poUcy.  At  the  same  time  he  said,  as  he  has 
done  before,  that  it  "would  have  been  a  pop- 
ular and  easy  course"  to  order  immediate 
withdrawal  of  our  troops. 

Here  Is,  as  columnist  Mary  McGrory  has 
pointed  out,  an  Implicit  contradiction.  Either 
immediate  withdrawal  would  be  popular,  or 
It  would  not.  We  believe  that  It  would  be 
both  popular  and  wise.  If  carried  out  In  an 
orderly  way  and  with  adequate  guarantees 
for  the  South  Vietnamese. 
In  any  event.  Mr.  NUon  cannot  have  it 

both  ways.  .,    »  ♦ 

The  President  made  special  point  of  stat- 
ing that  he  "respects  the  Idealism  and  shares 
the  concern  of  the  young  people  of  this  na- 
tion who  are  concerned  about  the  war. 
But  this  was  only  after  he  had  backhanded 
these  same  young  people  with  the  declara- 
tion that  only  Americans  can  "defeat  or 
humiliate"  the  United  States.  The  President  s 
stated  respect  for  the  Idealism  of  young  pro- 
testors would  ring  truer  had  he  told  his 
countrymen  that  unwise  leaders  had  gotten 
them  into  the  most  unpopular  war  In  our 
history,  and  that  he  meant  to  get  them  out 

The  President's  speech  was  a  kind  of  law- 
yer's brief  for  the  defense.  But  the  defense 
Was  not  convincing.  And  In  making  it.  he 
made  the  war  his  own. 

He  merely  picked  up  where  Lyndon  John- 
son left  off. 


[Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe, 
Nov.  5.  19691 
Mr.  Nixon's  War 
After  three  weeks  of  mounting  specula- 
tion and  publicity  about  what  he  would  say. 
President  Richard  M.  Nlxon  addressed  the 
nation  Monday  evening  on  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam What  he  said,  in  essence,  was  not  much 
new  although  it  seemed  to  mark  a  turning 
point,  a  crossing  of  the  Rubicon,  as  it  were. 
Given  Hanoi's  intransigence.  It  dashed  all 
hopes  of  an  early  and  orderly  VS.  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam,  and  placed  all  of  the 
reUance  for  an  end  of  the  war  on  military 
strength,  whether  it  Is  our  own  or  South 
Vietnam's. 

Doubtless  the  address  was  favorably  re- 
ceived by  many,  and  particularly  in  the 
central  and  western  parts  of  the  nation.  Sure- 
ly it  contained  no  crvimbs  of  comfort  for 
opponents  of  the  war.  There  were  no  spe- 
cifics on  further  U.S.  troop  withdrawals.  He 
did  say  that  "by  Dec.  16,  over  60.000  men 
win  have  been  withdrawn  from  South  Viet- 
nam "  But  this  was  accompanied  by  "not  a 
threat  (but)  a  statement  of  policy"  that  his 
plans  are  contingent  on  Hanoi's  response. 
Mr.  Nlxon  clearly  hopes  to  gain  the  sup- 


Ndcon  Declares  War  on  Peace  Movement 
After  hearing  Richard  Nl»on  on  Viemam. 
one  is  tempted  to  paraphrase  his  Vice  Presi- 
dent: When  you've  heard  one  Vietnam 
speech,  you've  heard  them  all. 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  left  the  WHlte  House, 
but  hl3  hard  Une  Uves  on  within  Its  walls. 
The  rhetoric  was  Richard  Nixon's,  the 
theories  were  Johnsonian. 

The  President  has  expanded  the  domino 
idea  so  dear  to  the  Great  Society,  to  include 
the  Western  Hemisphere  He  spoke  of  "WHn- 
mltments"  In  terms  that  Dean  Rusk  could 
applaud  Our  natio^l  security  Is  still  men- 
aced m  a  miserable,  devastated  little  country 
half  way  across  the  world. 

Nixon  described  our  stake  in  Vietnam  in 
such  compelling  terms  one  wonders  If  he 
would  have  the  courage  even  to  contemplate 
turning  it  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

That  is,  nonetheless,  what  we  are  doing. 
The  orderly  withdrawal  the  President  has  In 
mind  is  still  a  deep,  dark  secret  except  in 
Saigon,  but  his  attitude  towards  the  conflict 
Is  at  least  crystal  clear. 

There  is  nothln?  wrong  with  the  war  that 
has  split  the  country  except  that  It  was  In- 
efficiently fought.  Richard  Nlxon.  like  his 
predecessor.  Is  an  unreconstructed  cold 
warrior. 

A  White  House  aide,  as  the  speeches  were 
handed  out  to  the  press  said  that  there  had 
been  much  advice  taken.  But  the  Pret*dent 
must  have  consulted  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  hawk  senators  exclxisively.  There  was 
not  a  crumb  foe  the  doves. 

Instead,  there  was,  in  the  Johnson  miinner. 
a  presentation  of  stoUstics  to  show  the  tire- 
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leaa  search  for  pea(c« — -40  public  me«<tlng8"  In 
ParU  and  "U  pniv|tt«  m«etlii^." 

Another  gestuSe  from  the  paat  was  the 
unfurling  of  an  exchange  of  secret  letters 
with  Ho  Chi  MlUh.  Nixon's  reply  was  far 
gentler  than  soiiie  Johnstm  received,  but 
Nixon  showed  It  to  display  anew  the  in- 
transigence of  Hatiol. 

Nonetheleas,  w«  shall  continue  a  "flexible" 
timetable  to  brl|ig  Americans  home — pro- 
vided that  Hanoi  behaves  and  Saigon  shapes 
up. 

It  Hanoi  declines  to  be  reasonable  and 
steps  up  the  flghttng.  all  bets  are  off. 

"Tou  can't  saf  he  didn't  say  anything 
new,"  said  a  mcfose  young  worker  at  the 
Vietnam  moratorium,  whoee  October  efforts 
brought  on  the  (peech.  "He  threatened  to 
escalate."  I 

Indeed  he  said,  iust  as  Johnson  always  did, 
that  he  would  m#et  his  responsibilities  "for 
the  protection  of  American  fighting  men." 

"I  shall  not  he^tate."  he  said  in  the  most 
ominously  reminiscent  passage,  "to  take 
strong  and  effective  measiires  to  deal  with 
that  situation." 

There  was,  in  short,  everything  but  the 
"coonskln  on  the  if&n." 

In  all  this  familiar  Jargon,  there  was  one 
Implicit  contradiction  which  went  unnoticed 
in  "the  general  gloom.  The  President  said  at 
thff-oirtserthat  iminedlate  withdrawal  "would 
have  been  a  popular  and  easy  course." 

Yet  several  pag^s  later,  he  was  saying  that 
he  could  not  alloinr  "a  minority"  to  dictate 
the  policy  on  th«  war  and  appealed  to  the 
great  silent  majoifty  which  presumably  will 
support  him.  Logtjc  has  never  been  a  strong 
point  of  Presidentjs  who  wish  to  press  on  in 
Vietnam. 

Nixon  has  declated  war  on  the  peace  move- 
ment, although  h^  had  a  few  words  for  the 
young  who  have  l^n  excoriated  by  his  Vice 
President  as  "vultiires."  "rotten  apples"  and 
"Impudent  snobs. '|  He  is  counting  on  Agnew 
apparently  to  whip  up  the  rage  of  the  right 
against  the  new  ilemonstratlons  scheduled 
for  Nov.  14.  I 

He  Is,  In  shortj  trying  to  popularize  the 
most  unpopular  wir  In  American  history,  and 
counting  on  the  coming  demonstrations, 
which  could  be  i^gly  and  violent,  to  rally 
support  for  his  unchanged  stance. 

The  fate  of  thejnatlon  cannot  be  decided 
in  Washington  by  |the  world's  most  powerful 
leader.  He  Is  at  tae  mercy  of  the  dedicated 
fanatics  in  Hanoi  and  the  weak  and  corrupt 
"allies"  in  Saigon. 1  He  has  "Vietnamized  the 
peace "  and  also  N(xonlzed  the  war. 

His  celebrated  ''plan"  is  now  plain.  It  Is 
the  Johnson  plan,  which  is  to  say  and  hope 
that  the  other  sidol  will  realize  who  its  enemy 
is  and  fade  away.  ^  the  meantime,  the  pros- 
pects for  peace,  either  in  Vietnam  or  in  the 
U.S.  are  fading  fas^. 

In  short,  our  Approach  is  the  way  to 
achieve  an  orc^rly  withdrawal.  The 
President's  approach,  or  approaches,  can 
hardly  be  construed  as  "orderly,"  and 
it  will  have  to  be  abandoned  if  we  are 
ever  to  have  an  orderly  withdrawal.  The 
Presidents  approach  must  lead  to  pro- 
tracted conflict,  lor  to  saying  one  thing 
while  doing  th^  opposite.  Neither  of 
these  courses  se^s  especially  desirable 
to  me.  An  "orde41y  withdrawal,"  if  that 
is  in  fact  our  goaQ,  cannot  be  contingent 
on  Hanoi's  behavior,  or  on  Saigon's. 
Neither  Is  relevant,  and  both  are  booby- 
traps.  We  should  withdraw  on  a  time- 
table dictated  by  |  our  own  Interests,  and 
those  require  thtit  the  withdrawal  be 
initiated  immediately  and  be  total,  so 
far  as  our  militaj-y  activity  in  Vietnam 
and  in  Laos  is  doncemed.  Given  those 
decisions,  the  tiitietable  and  other  re- 
lated problems  cquld  be  worked  out  with 
a  minimum  of  c  Isagreement. 


But  lacking  those  decisions  the  Pres- 
ident must  understand  that  the  'silent 
majority"  unless  he  meant  that  phrase 
to  apply  to  the  large  number  of  Mem- 
bers who  support  him  on  these  matters 
in  this  House  but  who  never  show  up 
to  explain  why — the  "silent  majority"  is 
not  for  a  protracted  war  in  defense  of 
the  Thleu-Ky  government.  I  suspect  he 
knows  that  or  he  would  have  been  more 
frank  about  the  implieations  of  his  con- 
tingencies for  getting  out. 

Barry  Goldwater  waited  a  long  time 
for  the  "silent  majority"  that  was  going 
to  elect  him  President;  he  may  still  be 
waiting  for  it,  for  all  I  know.  We  are  now 
seeing  a  revival  of  the  silent  majority 
doctrine,  this  time  applied  to  the  war. 
The  President  will  have  to  learn,  as 
Senator  Goldwater  did,  that  silence  has 
not  meant  consent.  I  am  glad  that  he  now 
acknowledges  the  place  of  pubUc  opinion 
in  formulating  national  policy  on  the 
war.  We  will  do  our  best  to  show  him 
what  that  opinion  is. 

Meanwhile,  I  hope  he  will  read  the  re- 
markly  lucid  statement  by  my  colleagues. 
Congressman  Brown  of  California,  Con- 
gressman Burton  of  California,  Con- 
gressman CoNYERs.  Congressman  Eck- 
HARDT,  Congressman  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Congressman  Praser,  Congress- 
man Kastknmeier,  Congressman  Mikva, 
Congressman  Rosenthal,  and  Congress- 
man Ryan. 

Mr.     SCHEUER.    And    Congressman 

SCHETTER. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  And  Congressman 

SCHEUER. 

More  are  adding  their  signatures  every 
minute. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's 
speech  never  faced  up  to  the  paramount 
question  of  this  moment  of  our  history: 
What,  in  terms  of  our  national  security 
or  of  our  devotion  to  human  freedom, 
what  is  at  stake  in  Vietnam  that  justifies 
the  death  of  a  single  additional  Ameri- 
can, or  the  expenditure  of  additional 
American  money?  To  prop  up  the  Thieu- 
Ky  government  for  a  while  longer  only  to 
have  it  fall  when  we  finally  do  leave? 

What  I  saw  during  my  recent  visit  to 
Vietnam  makes  it  impossible  to  persuade 
me  that  that  government  will  ever  be 
able  to  stand  on  its  own  feet,  and  given 
that  fact  it  is  lunacy  to  defer  its  fall  at 
the  cost  of  so  many  additional  lives, 
theirs  and  ours.  We  have  propped  up  im- 
popular  South  Vietnamese  governments 
to  the  time  of  more  than  300,000  Ameri- 
can casualties  and  more  than  $100  billion 
American  dollars.  If  that  is  not  enough 
to  keep  them  propped  up,  nothing  is. 
They  are  not  fighting  Russians  and  Chi- 
nese, after  all.  They  are  fighting  North 
Vietnam,  which  is  less  developed  eco- 
nomically, whose  population  is  no  great- 
er, and  which  has  a  government  that  is 
supposed  to  be  hated  by  the  people  It  is 
alleged  to  repress.  Seven  years'  support 
for  a  government  facing  that  kind  of 
adversary  seems  quite  enough  to  fulfill 
President  Eisenhower's  and  President 
Kennedy's  original  commitment. 

Two  more  years,  or  maybe  3  more 
years — that  is  to  undertake  yet  another 
commitment,  and  before  it  is  undertaken 
I  believe  the  Ameiican  people  should 
know  the  facts  and  make  a  decision.  No 


one  wants  more  massacres.  When  we 
leave  we  should  see  how  many  people 
want  or  need  asylum,  and  we  should  help 
organize  an  international  program  of  as- 
sistance for  those  who  would  need  it.  But 
that  win  have  to  be  done  sooner  or  later 
in  any  case,  unless  we  are  prepmred  to 
stay  on  forever. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 
and,  more  than  that,  for  his  continuing 
diligence  and  valor  in  the  effort  to  end 
American  involvement  in  the  war. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I  think  he 
has  stated  very  well  the  merits  of  the 
problem  that  confronts  as.  Let  me  say 
that  I  appreciate  his  reading  the  state- 
ment which  10  of  us  issued  today.  Our 
statement  did  point  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  tried  to  limit  the  options  to  just 
two  alternatives,  a  "precipitate  with- 
drawal" or  an  indefinite  commitment  to 
shore  up  militarily  the  present  Saigon 
Government,  replacing  our  ground  com- 
bat troops  with  South  Vietnamese  as 
they  are  able  to  take  over. 

We  outlined  another  plan — a  sys- 
tematic, orderly  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam  over  such  a  period  of  time  so  as 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  American 
troops,  to  secure  the  release  of  American 
prisoners  of  war,  and  to  assist  with 
asylum  those  Vietnamese  who  have  re- 
lied upon  us. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
plaud my  colleague  for  his  fine  state- 
ment, and  I  share  his  disappointment  in 
the  President's  speech  of  last  Monday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  on  this  date  the 
American  people  elected  a  new  President, 
who  supposedly  was  offering  a  basically 
new  Vietnam  policy. 

Sadly,  in  his  speech  Monday  evening. 
President  Nixon  evidenced  the  same 
persistence  and  endurance  in  carrying 
out  mistaken  policies  in  order  to  attain 
our  common  goal  of  peace  in  Vietnam 
which  distinguished  his  predecessor. 
Underlying  Mr.  Nixon's  ■views  were  the 
same  erroneous  assumptions  that  have 
brought  both  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  years  of  turmoil,  pain,  and  trag- 
edy. He  portrayed  the  war  solely  in  terms 
of  an  international  conflict,  and  thus  in- 
ferred it  can  end  only  when  the  "foreign 
aggressor"  wants  it  to  end. 

The  generals  who  have  been  running 
this  war  under  two  administrations  have 
been  trained  in  a  system  which  rewards 
the  unexceptionable,  and  discourages  the 
creative  and  innovative.  They  and  their 
colleagues  have  been  trained  to  think  in 
terms  of  crushing  force,  not  finesse.  It 
is  painfully  obvious  to  me  that  the  les- 
sons of  the  limitations  of  brute  strength 
are  being  ignored  by  President  Nixon  and 
his  advisers  just  as  they  were  by  the  last 
administration. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  Nixon  policy 
of  Vietnamization  will  not  bring  any  end 
to  the  conflict.  It  can  only  keep  in  power 
a  repressive  corrupt  regime  that  has  re- 
peatedly hamstnmg  our  negotiations  in 
Paris,  has  adamantly  refused  to  consider 
broadening  its  base  by  extension  or  co- 
alition, and  appears  demonstrably  un- 
able to  command  the  widespread  loyal- 
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ties  of  the  Vietnam  people,  North  or 
South.  ,  ,    . 

Again,  he  warned  about  the  ^read  ol 
violence  around  the  world  if  we  decide  to 
hasten  our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 
This  is  no  different  from  the  Johnson- 
Rusk  "domino  theory"  which  embedded 
us  in  the  war.  which  has  inhibited  our 
efforts  to  extricate  ourselves,  and  which 
most  world  leaders  have  rejected  as  an 
unfortunate  misconception. 

All  our  arms,  all  our  planes,  all  o\u 
advisers  will  not  stop  the  fighting.  And. 
indeed,  our  massive  intervention  in  and 
of  itself,  has  prevented  the  South  Viet- 
namese from  exercising  that  very  self- 
determination  which  we  proclaim  to  be 
the    justification    for    our    involvement 
there  And.  now,  if  President  Nixon  does 
not  change  his  policy,  the  peace  we  are 
allegedly  seeking  we  shall  never  attain. 
Mr.   MIKVA.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  dis- 
couraging time  in   the   United   States. 
Many  Americans  hoped  that  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  would  provide  those  new 
initiatives     for     peace,     those     break- 
throughs, that  leadership  which  would 
lift  us  out  of  the  Vietnam  depress  on 
which  has  chilled  the  American  spirit 
for  so  many  years.  It  seems  ludicrous 
that  a  speaker  at  this  tragic  time  should 
have  to  say  that  I  do  not  doubt  the  Pres- 
ident's genuine  desire  for  peace.  How- 
ever, the  war  itself  and  many  of  its  de- 
fenders have  cast  so  many  doubts  about 
other  people's  sincerity,  patriotism   and 
the  right  to  disagree,  that  much  of  the 
debate  is  about  the  right  to  debate  or  the 
credentials  of  the  debaters.  And  so  one 
must  recite  a  litany;  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent genuinely  wants  peace;  he  thinks 
his  path  will  get  us  there.  There  are  those 
who  disagree  with  the  President;  they 
also  love  peace;  they  also  love  their  coun- 
try   They  think  that  the  best  way  of 
showing  that  love  is  to  voice  their  oppo- 
sition and  alternative  proposals.  TTiose 
who  would  rather  shed  heat  than  light 
about   such   proposals   and   those   who 
shriek  about  unity  as  a  synonym  for  gov- 
ernment-ordained orthodoxy,  forget  that 
in  a  democracy  we  arrive  at  light  deci- 
sions  only   by   bespeaking    our    differ- 
ences—even about  important  issues  like 
war  and  peace. 

Yesterday  I  sat  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  heard  a  great  number  of  the 
speakers  get  up  and  proclaim  their  agree- 
ment with  the  President's  speech  and  de- 
nounced all  of  the  newspaper  and  tele- 
vision commentators  who  disagreed  with 
the  President's  approach.  Listening  to 
these  denunciations  it  sounded  like  there 
was  a  mass  conspiracy  among  aU  tne 
media  in  this  country  to  do  in  the  Presi- 
dent. I  think  the  thrust  of  the  commen- 
taries was  rather  a  disappointment  about 
the  speech  in  terms  of  what  it  did  not  do. 
Hrst  it  did  not  reach  any  of  the  au- 
dience that  so  desperately  needed  reach- 
ing The  President  recognized  who  many 
of  them  are— the  young  people  of  this  Na- 
tion who  are  concerned  about  the  war. 
He  stated  he  respected  their  idealism  and 
that  he  shared  their  concern  for  peace. 
But  then  he  talked  about  national  des- 
tiny and  world  leadership  which  can  only 


be  construed  to  mean  that  our  mUitary 
might  continue  to  be  the  only  weapon 
in  the  arsenal  of  democracy.  This  will 
not  appeal  to  the  idealism  of  the  younger 
generation  and  the  President  obvioi^y 
recognized  that  as  he  turned  again  to  the 
sUent  Americans  who  do  not  speak  out 
against  war.  I  hope  that  the  measure  of 
patriotism  has  not  become  inverse  to  the 
measure  of  whether  or  how  often  one 
speaks  out  on  the  important  issues  of  the 

The  President  stated  yiat  he  knew  It 
was  not  fashionable  to  speak  of  patriot- 
ism these  days;  if  that  was  addressed  to 
the  young  people  of  this  country  he  was 
very  wrong.  The  very  heart  of  their  ideal- 
ism is  a  love  of  country,  but  it  is  a  love 
of  country  that  is  expressed  in  terms 
other  than  the  number  of  divisions  un- 
der arms,  the  weapons  systems,  or  the  kill 
rate  in  some  far-off  land.  They  express 
their  patriotism  in  terms  of  an  America 
that  exports  ideas  and  ideals  not  guiis 
and  bombs;  of  an  America  that  devotes 
its  resources  to  making  our  cities  ala- 
baster once  again  and  our  plains  fruited 
enough  to  feed  our  own  hungry  and 
help  feed  the  hungry  of  the  worid;  of  an 
America  that  respects  the  rights  of  aU 
its  citizens  with  equal  vigor— black  and 
white,  long-haired  and  bearded   stalled 
and  unskilled,  washed  and  unwashed;  an 
America  that  practices  that  Jefferson- 
ian  admonition  that,  "the  care  of  human 
life  and  happiness  is  the  first  and  only 
legitimate  object  of  good  government^ 

Many  of  us  hoped  that  the  President 
would  appeal  to  that  patriotism  andflnd 
the  words  to  help  defuse  the  terrible 
resentment  which  exists  among  so  many 
large  elements  of  our  population— spe- 
cially among  the  young.  But  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  even  nod  in  the  direction  of 
those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  pace 
of  his  troop  withdrawals. 

Despite  the  President's  implications  to 
the  contrary,  those  who  oppose  his  pres- 
ent policy  of  slow  and  only  partial  with- 
drawal—a withdrawal  which  will  not  in- 
clude support  troops  at  all.  according  to 
the  President's  speech— these  people  are 
not  all  shouters  and  demonstrators,  they 
are  not  all  people  who  want  America  to 
lose  the  war.  Sometimes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
find  myself  wondering  whether  the  Pres- 
ident has  not  been  setting  up  straw  men 
and  knocking  them  down  for  so  long  that 
he  has  forgotten  that  there  are  real,  live 
people  around.  No,  all  those  who  hoped  so 
^cerely  that  the  President  would  tell 
them  what  he  was  going  to  do  to  bring 
the  boys  home  more  quickly  are  not  all 
people  who  want  America  to  l^e,  or  to 
look  bad,  or  to  be  weak.  Some  of  us  sin- 
cerely believe   that  we  cannot  gain  a 
thing  in  the  worid  by  staying  m  South 
Vietnam  for  another  year,  or  2  years,  or 

5  years.  ^     -n    ^ 

My  second  observaUon  on  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  of  Monday  night  is  that 
his  talk  of  Vietnamization  has  a  very 
f  amiUar  ring.  President  Eisenhower  said 
that  we  were  not  going  to  have  Ameri- 
cans fighting  other  people's  wars  in  far- 
away lands.  And  President  Kennedy  said 
that  it  is  their  war.  they  are  the  only 
ones  who  can  win  it.  the  Vietnamese.  And 
President  Johnson,  before  he  was  elected 
in  1964.  promised  us  that  we  were  not 


going  to  let  American  boys  fight  the 
Asian  boys'  war  for  them.  And  Robert 
McNamara  in  1967  told  us  that  the  boys 
would  be  home  by  Christmas  beca-use 
they  were  only  there  to  train  the  Viet- 
namese to  fight  their  own  war.  We  have  a 
new  word— Vietnamization;   but  we  do 
not  have  a  new  policy.  President  Nixon 
had  a  9-month  grace  period  after  he  was 
elected  and  he  withdrew  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  Americans  in  South  Vietnam. 
After  11  months  he  wUl  have  vsrlthdrawn 
a  little  over   10  percent.  And  Monday 
night  he  said  that  when  the  Vietnamese 
are  ready  to  do  their  own  fighting,  we 
may  still  have  up  to  300,000  Americans  in 
Vietnam — all  the  noncombat  forces. 

What     does     Vietnamization     really 
mean?  There  are  now  close  to  1  million 
South  Vietnamese  men  under  arms  out 
of  a  total  population  of  only  16  miUion. 
We  have  been  training  the  South  Viet- 
namese Armed  Forces  for  over  a  decade. 
When    will    Vietnamization    end?    The 
President  tells  us  that  the  process  is  go- 
ing faster  than  he  thought  it  would— 
but  how  fast  is  that?  and  how  fast  did  he 
think  it  was  going  to  be?  How  do  we 
know  that  this  new  word,  "Vietnamiza- 
tion." is  not  just  another  part  of  the 
Vietnam  shell  game  which  we  have  been 
playing  for  10  years? 

And     finally,     the     Presidents     Ulk 
showed  once  again  that  the  policy  has 
not  changed.  He  asked  for  time  and  he 
asked  for  unity  because  he  said  he  was 
trying  a  new  policy.  But  then  he  told  us 
why  he  really  cannot  force  himself  to 
withdraw  from  Vietnam  more  qmckly. 
He  cannot  because  it  would  "promote 
recklessness    in    the    councils    of    those 
great  powers  who  have  not  yet  ab^- 
doned  their  goals  of  worid  conquest  : 
and  he  cannot  because  it  "would  spark 
violence  wherever  our  commitments  help 
maintain   peace";    and   he   cannot   be- 
cause it  "would  not  bring  peace  but  more 
war  "  And  so  we  continue  to  play  domi- 
noes while  this  country  and  the  worid 

bum. 

The  Nixonizing  of  this  war  is  occur- 
ring at  a  much  faster  rate  than  the  Viet- 
namizing  of  it.  We  continue  to  hallow  our 
past  mistakes  by  repeating  them.  A  Jew 
new  words  do  not  cover  the  tarnish  on 
policies  that  have  not  worked  and  pre- 
dictions that  have  not  come  true  for  the 
last  15  years. 

The  secret  plan  for  peace  is  stui  a 
secret.  The  President  is  more  encouraged 
but  he  cannot  tell  us  why.  He  has  a  plan 
for  ending  the  war  regardless  of  what 
happens  in  Paris  but  he  cannot  say  what 
it  is.  And  whatever  it  is.  it  may  aU  be 
sabotaged  by  the  Viet  Cong  or  the  North 
Vietnamese  or  even  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese generals— all  of  whom  have  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  for  engaging  m 
such  sabotage. 

The  crisis  in  this  country  is  loo  serious 
to  give  either  North  or  South  Vietnam  a 
veto  power  which  wiU  preclude  us  from 
ending  the  crisis.  Our  extrication  from 
the  quagmire  of  Vietnam  should  be  based 
on  factors  solely  within  our  control,  and 
neither  the  hot  air  of  Paris  nor  the  cold 
water  of  General  Thieu  should  be  aUowed 
to  swerve  us  from  the  path  of  with- 
drawing all  American  forces  from  Viet- 
nam as  quickly  as  the  safety  of  our  own 
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personne]  and  fur  prisoners  of  war  and 
the  protection  of  those  South  Vietnamese 
desirous  of  asylum  will  permit.  To  give 
the  power  over  the  survival  of  this  coun- 
try to  either  a  fast- talking  diplomat  from 
North  Vietnam  or  a  slow-training  gen- 
eral from  South  Vietnam  is  untenable. 

Mr.  Speaker^  millions  of  Americans 
silent  and  noiillent  are  terribly  tired 
of  this  war  an4  frightened  of  what  its 
continuation  means  to  this  country.  We 
believe  that  the  President  wants  peace 
but  we  also  believe  that  unless  he  speeds 
up  the  wlthdnawals  of  all  American 
forces  from  Vietnam  and  makes  the  rate 
of  that  withdrstwal  subject  only  to  this 
country's  interest,  this  country's  interest 
wUl  suffer  grievously.  We  know  the  Pres- 
ident wants  peaie  but  wanting  it  may  not 
be  sufDcient  to  the  task. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  thank  all  of  my  colleagues  for  their 
participation  in  this  discussion  this 
evening. 

It  is  clear  tha(t  the  American  people — 
silent  as  well  ^  vocal — are  ccmcemed 
deeply  !£5out  thje  course  of  our  progress 
ln"Vletrtam. 

It  is  also  cle^  in  my  judgment  that 
the  President  miist  respond  to  their  desire 
for  peace  by  outlining  specific  plans  and 
not  secret  plans  which  should  spell  out 
now  to  the  American  people  how  this  war 
will  be  brought  to  an  end.  It  is  a  fatal 
error  to  leave  tlie  question  of  our  time- 
table in  the  hanjds  of  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam.  I  As  long  as  we  persist  in 
the  belief  that  the  present  Government 
is  going  to  be  Able  to  govern  in  South 
Vietnam  and  tl^at  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  the  Vietcong.  or  any  other 
elements  which  have  been  excluded  by 
those  now  in  power.  Thieu  and  Ky,  shall 
have  no  role,  <hen  what  is  necessary 
politically  and  idiplomatically  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  codclusion  will  not  be  done. 

In  his  speech,^  the  President  spoke  of 
the  effects  that  ''precipitate  withdrawal" 
would  have  on  the  world  and  on  this 
Nation. 

However,  the  President  did  not  speak 
of  the  effect  American  policy  in  Vietnam 
has  had  and  will  continue  to  have  on  our 
allies. 

He  did  not  mention  that  although 
South  Korea  hat  sent  troops,  and  Aus- 
tralia and  New  jealand  have  sent  mini- 
mal forces,  none  of  our  traditional  allies 
nor  the  leaders  of  the  free  world  have 
chosen  to  join  us  in  this  fight. 

Our  willingnees  to  support  the  cor- 
rupt, undemocratic  regime  in  Saigon  has 
lost  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  United 
States  in  the  world. 

We  have  watched  as  the  Saigon  regime 
has  jailed  those!  who  dissent.  We  have 
watched  the  Saigon  regime  limit  political 
and  religious  freedom.  We  have  watched 
the  Saigon  government's  treatment  of 
opponents — detaining  and  questioning  of 
suspected  "sympBthizers."  ignoring  due 
process. 

And  what  has  been  the  reaction  of  our 
allies  to  the  flreb<>mbing  in  order  to  bring 
peace  in  Vietnani? 

What  has  bean  the  reaction  of  the 
rest  of  the  work!  to  the  thousands  of 
Vietnamese  people  who  have  been  killed, 
maimed,  and  left  homeless? 

The  President  worries  about  the  effect 


that  "precipitate  withdrawal"  will  have 
in  this  country.  He  cites  such  a  with- 
drawal as  a  defeat  and  humiliation  for 
the  United  States. 

But,  this  is  not  a  war  that  has  been 
declared  by  the  Congress.  This  country 
has  been  sending  men  to  fight  and  die  in 
Vietnam  in  a  military  action  which  is  not 
a  declared  war. 

Are  we  going  to  continue  to  pom- 
money  and  manpower  into  this  war  in 
order  to  save  face?  Are  we  going  to  con- 
tinue the  same  policies  in  the  hope  that 
we  can  salvage  something  from  the 
wreckage  of  the  past? 

Or  are  we  going  to  admit  that  our 
policy  in  the  past  has  been  wrong? 

Surely,  our  stature  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  would  greatly  improve  if  we  ad- 
mitted the  errors  of  the  past  and  stopped 
perpetuating  them. 

President  Nixon  also  expressed  the 
concern  that  "precipitate  withdrawal" 
would  cause  remorse  and  recrimination 
in  the  Nation. 

What  about  the  effects  the  war  has  had 
on  this  country  during  the  past  5  years? 

The  quality  of  our  education  has  dete- 
riotated.  There  is  not  adequate  housing 
foB  all  our  citizens.  American  men, 
wOTnen,  and  children  live  in  constant 
hunger  and  malnutrition.  There  are  not 
proper  health  services  and  health  care 
for  our  elderly  and  poor.  Our  transpwrta- 
tion  systems  are  clogged.  Taxes  have 
been  raised,  and  our  economy  is  pla«rued 
by  spiraling  inflation. 

In  the  streets  of  Watts,  Hough,  Detroit, 
Newark,  Washington,  Baltimore,  and 
Chicago  we  can  see  the  results  of  frustra- 
tion. 

On  our  Nation's  campuses,  we  can  see 
the  results  of  disillusionment. 

This  has  been  the  price  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

How  much  longer  can  this  rich  and 
powerful  Nation  continue  to  divert  its 
money  and  its  manpower  to  the  war? 

How  much  longer  can  we  expend  huge 
sums  for  the  war  while  diverting  money 
from  education,  housing,  programs  for 
the  poor,  cancer  and  heart  research,  and 
other  essential  domestic  needs? 

In  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency, 
President  Nixon  promised  to  bring  an  end 
to  this  war.  Now,  11  months  later,  he  has 
told  the  Nation  that  only  two  alterna- 
tives were  open  to  him  after  his  inaugura- 
tion: "precipitate"  withdrawal,  or  a 
n^otiated  settlement  or  Vietnamization 
of  the  war. 

There  were  other  alternatives.  Many 
Members  of  Congress  urged  the  begin- 
ning of  a  phased  withdrawal. 

On  March  26,  I  urged  the  withdrawal 
of  a  large  number  of  troops,  at  least 
100,000,  and  also  iu"ged  that  troops 
brought  back  to  the  United  States  not  be 
replaced. 

But  the  President  chose  not  to  listen  to 
such  pleas. 

I  think  that  if  the  President  had 
Initiated  a  cease-flre  and  the  b^inning 
of  a  phased  withdrawal — starting  in 
March,  or  June,  or  even  on  November 
3 — most  Americans  would  have  been 
willing  to  stand  behind  him. 

But  the  President  chose  not  to  set  any 
timetable  for  withdrawEil. 

Last  year,  the  dissatisfaction  of  many 
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Americans  over  the  war  was  first  shown 
in  the  New  Hampshire  primary  victory 
of  EuoENi  McCarthy.  Throughout  the 
1968  Etemocratlc  primaries.  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy and  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
won  decisive  victories  based  on  their 
policies  on  the  war. 

Many  of  those  who  supported  Senators 
Kennedy  and  McCarthy  last  year  and 
who  opposed  the  war  felt  that  the  new 
President  should  be  allowed  a  chance  to 
make  some  change  in  American  policy. 

But  they  grew  tired  of  waiting.  All 
they  saw  from  the  new  administration 
was  the  tired  and  imsuccessful  policies 
of  the  old  administration.  The  words 
were  changed  and  the  accent  was  a  little 
different,  but  it  was  essentially  the  same 
policy. 

And  finally  in  October,  millions  dem- 
onstrated their  desire  for  peace.  The 
sacrifice  of  40,000  lives.  250,000  casual- 
ties and  the  expenditure  of  over  $100 
billion  has  been  enough. 

The  Gallup  poll  on  October  11  meas- 
ured American  opinion  on  the  war.  Of 
those  sampled,  57  percent  supported  the 
withdrawal  of  all  UJ3.  troops  from  Viet- 
nam by  1970,  and  58  percent  said  it  was 
a  mistake  to  have  involved  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  at  all. 

In  his  speech,  the  President  stressed 
that  these  Americans  have  the  right  to 
their  opinion,  but — 

I  would  be  untrue  to  my  oath  of  office 
11  I  allowed  the  policy  of  this  Nation  to  be 
dictated  by  the  minority  who  hold  that 
view  and  who  attempt  to  Impose  It  on  the 
Nation  by  mounting  demonstratlona  In  the 
street. 

Certainly,  the  President  must  realize 
that  many  Americans  feel  that  the  only 
way  their  opinion  can  be  expressed  is 
by  peaceful  demonstration. 

The  Constitution  permits  such  dem- 
onstrations. 

The  first  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution protects  the  right  of  free  speech, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  peaceably  as- 
semble, and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
petition  the  Govenunent  for  a  redress 
of  grievances. 

On  October  15,  Americans  exercised 
these  rights.  But  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said,  even  before  mora- 
torium day,  that  he  would  not  be  af- 
fected. 

And  so  millions  of  Americans  feel 
frustrated. 

Millions  of  conscientious  citizens  of  all 
ages,  all  backgroimds,  and  all  profes- 
sions have  been  told  that  their  attempt 
to  let  their  President  know  how  they 
stand  on  this  issue  would  oiily  harm 
the  administration's  efforts  for  peace. 

How  long  then  should  these  citizens 
wait  who  feel  that  this  tragic,  wasteful, 
undeclared  war  has  drained  this  coimtry 
of  its  resources,  its  manpower,  and  its 
very  life. 

In  1964,  President  Johnson  said  this 
country  would  not  send  American  men  to 
fight  a  war  Asian  men  should  fight. 

In  1965,  American  men  were  sent  to 
fight  the  war  anyhow. 

If  the  Americans  do  not  protest,  how 
many  more  years  will  this  death  and  de- 
struction continue? 

In  November,  once  again,  Americans 
against  the  war  will  speak  loud  and  clear. 
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They  will  again  participate  in  activities 
to  express  their  concern.  Thfir  purpose 
will  again  be  to  demonstrate  the  Ude 
of  opinion  in  this  NaUon  is  against  con- 
tinuation of  our  present  poUcy  in  Viet- 

"Thope  that  this  time  the  President 

will  listen.  .       ., 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Calllomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  welcomed  President  Nixon  s 
speech  of  Monday  night. 

Its  tone,  if  not  its  content,  was  a  re- 
freshing change  from  the  recent  extreme 
statements  made  on  the  subject  of  Viet- 
nam As  to  content,  in  at  least  one  re- 
spect the  President's  speech  came  a  year 
a5^  a  week  too  late.  He  finally  revealed 
his  plan  for  ending  the  Vietnam  war,  but 
at  a  time  when  the  voters— so-called 
sUent  majority-have  no  chance  to  rule 
on  that  plan.  It  would  have  been  fltttog 
and  proper  if  he  had  made  public  Ws 
plan  when  the  voters  were  choosing  be- 
tween himself  and  Mr.  Humphrey.  I  for 
one  beUeve  the  silent  majority  would 
have  selected  a  different  President. 

However,  the  President  has  opened  the 
door  to  responsible  debate  on  the  subject 
of  Vietnam.  I  would  hope  that  the  riet- 
works  will  grant  time  for  a  responsible 
reply  to  his  remarks. 

As  a  critic  of  the  Vietnam  war  under 
both  Democratic  and  RepubUcan  admin- 
istrations, and  as  one  who  on  a  nonpar- 
tisan basis,  has  urged  a  change  in  tne 
U  S  Vietnam  policy,  I  would  like  to  re- 
fute Mr.  Nixon's  conclusions,  a^d 
the  mistakes  which  have  led  to  his 
conclusions.  „,^r.^ 

He  seemed  to  feel,  and  some  observers 
have  said,  that  this  is  now  "Mr.  Nixon  s 
wtr"  I  (S^ee.  ttiis  Is  not  "Mr.  Nixon's 
war  "  nor  was  it  President  Johnson  s  or 
President  Kennedy's  war.  This  war  is  an 
American  folly.  .  ^    ^,  ,    _„_ 

The  folly  which  led  us  mto  this  war 
began  as  far  back  as  President  Truman  s 
term  of  ofBce.  The  mistakes  carry  us 
through  the  terms  of  office  of  Presidents 
Eisenhower.  Kennedy.  Johnson,  and  now 
President  Nixon.  All  Mr.  Nixon  has  done 
is  to  adopt  tiiose  past  mistakes. 

The  Vietnam  war  began  in  1946,  when 
the  French  tried  to  reimpose  their  colo- 
nial rule  on  tiiat  unhappy  country.  The 
war  has  never  stopped.  We  just  replaced 
the  French.  Our  basic  mistake,  French 
and  American,  has  been  to  beUeve  that 
we  can  impose  a  government  on  the  Viet- 
namese people.  We  have  failed. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  the  war  began  when: 
Fifteen  years  ago  North  Vietnam  with 
the  logistical  support  of  Communist  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  launched  a  campaign 
to  impose  a  Communist  government  on  South 
Vietnam  by  instigating  and  supporting  a 
revolution 


and  far  greater  tiian  Uiose  of  the  ^«^ 
and  Uie  Soviets.  The  United  States  ^one 
Sas  spent  more  tiian  $100  billion  to  ite 
intervention,  and  has  sent  more  thsoi 
500  000  men  to  to  combat  to  Vietnam. 
We' have  dropped  more  than  twice  as 
many  bombs  on  Vietnam  than  we  used 
against  Nazi  Germany  during  World 
War  n.  Neither  the  Soviets,  nor  the 
Chtoese,  have  totervened  dh-ectly.  nor 
have  they   spent  such  huge   sums  of 

™W^'  then  is  guilty  of  totervenUon? 
Both  sides  are.  but  let  us  recognize  our 
toterventlon. 
President  Nixon  said: 


North  Vietnam  cannot  defeat  or  h\imlll- 
ate  the  United  States.  Only  Amertoana  can 
do  that. 


He  ignored  the  refusal  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Govenunent,  supported  by 
the  U  S  Government,  to  hold  free  elec- 
tions, elections  agreed  to  in  the  Geneva 
accords.  But  even  more  important,  by 
raismg  the  specter  of  Communist  inva- 
sion the  President  ignored  one  other 
basic  fact  of  the  VleUiam  war. 

Yes  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong  have  been  supported  by  the 
Chtoese  and  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the 
President  has  ignored  the  toterventlon 
in  Vietnam  by  France  and  the  United 
States,  toterventions  far  more  serious 


I  disagree  agato.  We  have  used  more 
military  force  than  was  used  against  Im- 
perial Japan,  except  for  the  atom  bomb. 
We  have  not  won  a  victory,  and  we  know 
that  as  long  as  we  remato  to  Vietnam 
the  fighting  will  conttoue. 

Mr.  President,  the  Vietnamese  people 
through  more  than  23  years  of  war  have 
made  clear  their  potot.  They  cannot 
defeat  the  United  States,  but  they  will 
fight  us  to  the  death. 

Our  key  mistake  was  to  believe  to  a 
militarj'  solution,  and  to  believe  our  mili- 
tary leaders  when  they  said  force  could 
produce  that  solution.  It  Is  worthwhile 
to  recognize  the  wisdom  of  President  El- 
senhower, and  then  Senator  Lyndon 
Johnson,  when  the  decision  was  made  not 
to  Intervene  on  the  side  of  the  French 
at  the  time  of  Dienbienphu.  I  wish  suc- 
ceedtog  Democratic,  and  now  a  Repub- 
lican President  had  been  so  wise. 

The  President  spoke  of  atrocities,  and 
there  have  been  atrocities  on  both  sides. 
Television  news  recorded  one  shortly  af- 
ter the  President's  speech,  the  stabbtog 
to  death  of  a  wounded  and  unarmed 
North  Vietnamese  soldier  by  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers.  It  has  recorded  the  na- 
palm bombtog  of  Vietnamese  children  by 
American  planes.  War  is  an  atrocity.  Our 
purpose  should  be  an  end  to  the  war,  and 
an  end  to  atrocities,  both  by  the  Com- 
munists and  by  the  United  States.  Such 
an  end  can  only  be  reached  by  recog- 
nizing and  correcttog  our  mistakes. 

In  1964  and  1965  we  totroduced  mas- 
sive land  forces  toto  Vietnam.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment would  have  fallen,  the  Vietcong 
would  have  won,  if  our  troops,  the  bodies 
of  our  young  men,  had  not  been  used  to 
shore  up  that  Government. 

Was  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment then  a  free  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment? Is  it  now?  Are  we  acting  to 
protect  a  free  and  democratic  govern- 
ment from  Communist  tovaslon? 

The  answer  to  all  of  these  questions  Is 
"No."  We  are  fighttog  on  the  side  of  one 
tsTannical  government  against  another 
tyrannical  government.  We  are  fighting 
on  the  side  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government,  because  it  caimot  stand 
agatost  its  own  people. 

By  applying  simplistic  and  militaristic 
answers,  we  compounded  the  Vietnam 
tragedy. 

The  President  announced  his  plan  to 
end  the  war.  at  least  to  va«ue  terms.  We 
who  oppose  the  war  should  aimounce  our 
plan  to  end  it.  I  cannot  speak  for  all  who 


are  to  tiie  antiwar  movement.  But  I 
would  like  to  suggest  a  pl««i  which  I 
beUeve  is  better  suited  to  Uie  realities 
of  Vietnam  than  the  Presidents  pro- 
posal. _.  ,      .... 

Ntoe  of  my  colleagues  and  I  put  this 
plan  toto  the  specific  wording  of  a  House 
resolution  today.  The  resolution  reads: 

Be  it  reaolved,  That  It  la  the  seme  of 
Congrew  that  United  Statea  foroet  In  South 
Vietnam  should  be  syetematlcally  withdrawn 
on  an  orderly  and  fixed  schedule— neither 
preclplUte  noa-  contingent  on  factors  beyond 
Sur  control-to  extend  only  over  such 
period  of  Ume  as  shaU  be  necessary  to  (a 
Sovlde  for  the  safety  of  VS.  forces,  (b) 
secure  the  release  of  American  prisoners  of 
wars  (c)  assist  any  Vietnamese  desiring 
asyliim.  and  (d)  enable  the  U.S.  to  make  an 
orderly  dUpoeltlon  of  Ito  facilities  In  South 
Vietnam. 


This  Is  a  practical  plan  for  peace  to 
Vietnam.  It  provides  for  rescue  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners,  now  to  North  Vietnamese 
or  Vietcong  hands,  and  it  provides  for 
safety  for  Vietnamese,  who  fear  any  Pos- 
sible change  in  government.  Ftoally.  « 
leaves  the  determination  of  the  late  oi 
Vietnam  to  the  hands  of  the  Vietnamese. 
Our  basic  mistake  was  to  believe  that 
the  fate  of  South  Vietnam  can  be  deter- 
mtoed  by  our  intervention.  Under  tlus 
proposal,  the  fate  of  Vietnam  would  be 
determtoed  by  the  Vietnamese.  For  those 
who  might  fear  that  fate,  the  United 
States,  to  line  with  its  traditions,  would 
open  its  arms  and  offer  sanctuary. 

We  cannot  be  the  policeman  of  the 
world,  we  carmot  impose  our  standards 
and  beUefs  on  the  standards  and  beliefs 
of  others.  We  can  be  the  sanctuary,  we 
can  nourish  and  fan  the  flames  of  liberty, 
we  can  support  those  who  believe  as  we 
do  and  we  should,  but  we  should  not 
try  to  club  others  mto  our  ways. 

This  then  is  the  great  debate  of  1969 
and  1970. 

As  I  welcomed  President  Nixon  s 
speech,  so  do  I  welcome  the  expressions 
and  demonstrations  of  those  who  beUeve 
otherwise.  The  President  has  said: 

I  would  be  untrue  to  my  oath  of  office.  U 
I  allowed  the  poUcy  of  "^J^"°°  *°  ^ 
dictated  by  the  nUnortty  who  bo^  that 
view  and  who  attempt  to  impose  It  on  the 
nation  by  mounting  demonstrations  in  the 
street. 

I  believe  that  a  majority  of  Americans 
want  peace  to  Vietnam.  I  do  not  believe 
the  President's  plan  wiU  produce  that 
peace.  And  I  believe  that  Americans,  not 
only  through  demonstrations,  but 
through  the  baUot  box  will  make  clear 
their  wants  and  needs. 

The  1970  congressional  races  will  be 
key  to  where  the  American  people  stand. 
I  urge  all  who  think  as  I  do  to  combine 
in  a  great  nonpartisan  effort  to  elect 
congressional  candidates  who  will  work 
for  peace. 

Let  us  speak.  Let  us  speak  in  many 
ways,  through  peaceful  demonstrations, 
through  letters,  through  Uie  baUot  box 
And  may  the  President  hear  and  heed 
the  voices  of  the  vocal  majority. 

Peace  to  Vietnani  can  only  come 
through  our  actions.  It  is  time  we  rec- 
ognized our  mistakes,  and  corrected 
them.  Let  us  end  this  war. 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must 
express  my  disappototment  in  the  Presl- 
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war  in  Vietnam. 

Let  me  say  tnat  I  fully  understand  and 
sympathize  wltlh  the  terrible  burden  of 
the  President  Hi  dealing  with  this  issue. 
While  I  have  (jifferences  with  his  han- 
dling of  the  wa*  and  with  the  pace  which 
he  has  set  in  withdrawing  U.S.  troops 
from  Vietnam,  my  real  quarrel  is  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  further  divided 
the  Nation  over  this  issue. 

By  referring  to  a  silent  majority  of 
Americans  whd  support  the  President's 
secret  plan  for  ending  the  war  and  by 
lashing  out  at  tfcose  who  express  the  view 
that  we  should  move  at  a  faster  pace,  the 
President  has  merely  made  his  critics 
more  determintd  to  prove  who  are  the 
real  majority. 

This  was  an  pnfortunate  approach  to 
adopt  for  a  President  who  promised  to 
bring  the  Natittn  together.  In  one  ad- 
dress on  the  n^st  divisive  issue  In  the 
Nation,  he  has  driven  a  wedge  between 
Americans.  Thi$  game  of  proving  who  is 
In  the  majority  is  a  futile  and  rather 
wastefilT  exerci$e  because  both  sides  of 
this  Issue,  whgn  joined  together  in  a 
common  desire  to  disengage  from  Viet- 
nam as  quickly  ^s  possible,  represent  the 
real  majority.  Tb  place  such  emphasis  on 
the  timing  of  the  withdrawal  can  only 
serve  to  divide  Americans  once  again  on 


the  war  issue 

In  his  addres 
dent  offered  n 


to  the  Nation,  the  Presl- 
,thing  new  and  refused 
to  bring  us  together  through  statesman- 
ship or  leadership.  As  a  result  the  pro- 
tests and  dissent  will  Increase— the  Na- 
tion will  remain  divided— and  the  policy 
will  in  all  likelihood  continue  at  the  same 
snail-like  pace. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  President 
chose  this  apprdach.  It  has  resulted  in  a 
challenge  to  vilous  factions  to  prove 
they  represent  aJ mythical  silent  majority 
or  the  real  maj<^rity  rather  than  merely 
a  vocal  minorit*.  Finally  it  was  a  chal- 
lenge to  faction^  in  Congress  as  well  as 
the  Nation  to  itay  divided  and  to  in- 
crease the  intensity  of  discontent  and 
debate.  All  together  these  result  in  only 
one  fact— the  President  has  delayed  and 
postponed  another  chance  for  an  escala- 
tion of  the  policj*  of  disengagement. 

I  urge  the  President  to  forget  about 
defendmg  his  p<^licy  but  rather  to  esca- 
Vietnamization  so  that 
is  actions. 

of     California.     Mr. 
rly  3  weeks  the  people 
ere  prepared  by  every 
ic  relations  device  to  be 
a  receptive  audience  to  the  President's 
November  3  Vietnam  speech 


late  his  poUcy  o 
all  can  applaud 
Mr.     BURTO 
Speaker,  for  ne 
of  this  Nation 
conceivable  pub 


For   some    32 
President  Nixon 


plored.  No  new 
Nixon  plan  to  e; 
as  nebulous  an 
when  it  was  firs 
of  the  campaig: 
President  Nix^ 


minutes   last   Monday, 
[read  a  document  which 
can  only  be  noted  for  its  lack  of  real  pur- 
pose. No  new  inij  iative  for  peace  was  ex- 
light  was  shed  on  the 
:^d  the  war.  That  plan  is 
secret  now  as  it  was 
I  alluded  to  in  the  course 
over  1  year  ago. 

^.'s  only  new  theme  was 

to  take  a  slightly;  higher  road — compara- 
tively speaking-(-from  the  low  road  on 
which  Vice  President  Agnew  embarked 
to  discredit  the  g  -owing  opposition  to  the 
war  and  to  discredit  those  who  give  voice 
to  that  opposition. 


This  tandem  performance  from  the 
White  House  has  but  one  end — to  silence 
dissent. 

This  administration  wants  to  impose 
silence  and  they  want  to  use  that  silence 
as  an  indication  of  support.  We  see  this 
repeated  over  and  over  again  in  the  use 
of  the  theme  of  the  silent  majority. 

Herein  lies  a  contradiction  that  poses 
a  very  real  moral  problem  for  those  who 
might  be  moved  to  h^d  the  administra- 
tion's plea.  If  silence  is  to  be  interpreted 
as  assent,  a  blank  check  approval  of 
policies  which  are,  by  and  large,  un- 
known to  the  American  people,  is  not 
speaking  out  then  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of  our 
course,  who  question  any  aspect  of  this 
war,  or  who  simply  oppose  this  extraordi- 
nary, undemocratic  and  illogical  concept 
that  silence  should  prevail  in  a  free 
country? 

Is  it  not  our  responsibility,  we,  who 
opposed  the  war,  to  speak  out  more  elo- 
quently and  more  frequently  lest  our 
silence  now  condemn  us? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  students  on  three  campuses  in 
California  on  the  occasion  of  the  October 
15  moratorium.  I  spoke  at  the  Berkeley 
campus  of  the  University  of  California, 
one  of  the  Nation's  finest  public  institu- 
tions. I  spoke  at  a  combined  convocation 
of  St.  Mary's  College  and  Holy  Name 
College  students  on  the  St.  Mary's  cam- 
pus. And  I  also  spoke  to  the  students  and 
faculty  at  the  University  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

What  I  saw  and  heard  there  were 
young  men  and  women  who  were  deeply 
concerned  about  their  country,  about  its 
institutions,  about  its  image  as  a  great 
and  human  nation,  and  about  their  role 
as  citizens  in  this  free  society.  These  were 
young  men  and  women  who  seek  to  pre- 
serve the  lofty  but  basic  ideals  which 
gave  birth  to  this  country. 

These  were  men  and  women  who  see 
the  world  we  live  in  as  evolving  and  con- 
stantly challenging  man  to  live  up  to 
these  ideals  and  to  expand  his  horizons 
so  that  the  light  of  human  freedom  and 
dignity  penetrates  even  the  remotest 
shadows  of  our  planet. 
This  is  a  concerned  generation. 
This  is  a  generation  which  will  not  sit 
idly  by  and  watch  and  remain  silent  when 
humanity  and  conscience  cry  out  against 
silence. 

This  is  a  generation  which  has  learned 
the  lessons  of  history. 

This  is  a  generation  which  knows  that 
silence  allows  a  people  to  be  systemati- 
cally destroyed  in  the  ovens  of  Dachau 
and  Auschwitz. 

This  is  a  generation  which  knows  that 
100  years  of  silence  kept  black  Ameri- 
cans in  bondage  longer  after  the  Con- 
stitution gave  legal  standing  to  their 
unalienable  human  rights. 

This  is  a  generation  which  knows  that 
even  in  a  free  society,  demagogs  can  in- 
hibit education  and  free  expression,  that 
innuendo  and  character  assassination,  so 
prevalent  during  the  McCarthy  era,  can 
do  irreparable  damage  to  the  good  names 
and  well  being  of  our  citizens  and  that 
fear  and  hysteria  can  grip  people  who 
will  remain  silent. 

This  generation  takes  seriously  the 
words  of  Dante  that — 


The  hottest  places  In  hell  are  reserved  for 
those  who.  In  times  of  great  moral  crises, 
maintain  their  neutrality. 

They  will  not  be  neutral. 

They  will  not  be  silent. 

They  speak  out  as  a  concerned  and  free 
people.  They  exercised  their  right — their 
obligation — to  peacefully  cry  out  against 
the  crime  of  silence  and  the  crimes  which 
silence  permits. 

History  cannot  record  the  words  of 
the  silent  nor  can  history  catalog  the 
deeds  of  those  who  watch  from  the  way- 
side. Neither  is  mankind  served  by  the 
complacent  and  smugly  self-satisfied  nor 
is  the  cause  of  human  dignity  and  peace 
advanced  by  those  who  are  not  moved  by 
the  suffering  of  others. 

These  are  the  lessons  which  this  con- 
cerned generation  has  learned. 

This  is  the  motivation  of  the  young 
men  and  women  to  whom  I  spoke.  I  was 
proud  to  raise  my  voice  with  theirs  and 
to  continue  to  attempt  to  give  expres- 
sion to  their  ideals  and  aspirations,  and 
to  their  real  and  abiding  faith  in  this 
great  Nation. 

To  speak  out  against  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  an  action  demanded  by  con- 
science, demanded  by  human  decency, 
demanded  by  concern  for  the  history  and 
the  future  of  this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  speech  last  Monday  on  Viet- 
nam was  a  disappointment  to  me.  Rather 
than  representing  a  new  departure — a 
dramatic  step  forward — it  was  the  same 
as  before.  The  imfortunate  policy  of  this 
administration  is  simply  one  not  of 
Imaginative  action. 

It  is  more  than  symptomatic  that  the 
President's  speech  was  strongly  em- 
braced by  the  Thieu-Ky  regime;  for 
the  position  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  that  speech  suggests  that  we 
are  allowing  ourselves  to  be  held  hostage 
by  that  regime,  which  enjoys  little  sup- 
port among  its  own  countrymen. 

I  believe  the  prospects  for  peace 
would  be  significantly  strengthened  If 
the  regime  were  replaced  with  one  more 
representative  of  all  segments  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  population.  This 
would  also  strengthen  the  dedication  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  fighting  man. 

I  believe  the  United  States  should 
initiate  a  program  of  systematic  with- 
drawal on  a  fixed  schedule  which  would 
be  consistent  with  the  safety  of  our 
forces  and  permit  an  orderly  disposition 
of  our  facilities  there.  This  should  be 
coupled  with  the  release  of  all  of  our 
American  boys  held  prisoner  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  While  we  are  with- 
drawing, we  should  take  responsibility 
for  assisting  Vietnamese  desiring  to  find 
asylum  from  oppression. 

The  President  addressed  himself  to  the 
"silent  majority  of  Americans."  But  what 
of  those  American  families  made  silent 
by  the  deaths  of  their  sons?  What  of 
the  silent  wife  grieving  for  her  husband? 
This  war  must  be  brought  to  a  swift 
end;  for  if  it  Is  not,  then  all  Americans 
will  one  day  be  silent.  Yet  that  silence 
will  be  one  of  grief. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  deeply  disappointed  in  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  message  on  Vietnam.  In- 
stead of  giving  the  American  people 
some  hope  for  a  speedy  disengagement 
from  that  tragic  war,  he  merely  repeated 
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the  cliches  of  the  past  15  years  as  a  jus- 
tification for  our  continued  intervention 
in  that  country's  civU  war. 

I  think  that  the  President  badly  mis- 
reads the  thinking  of  the  American 
people  who  have  Indicated  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  that  they  feel  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  is  a  mistake  and 
that  we  should  disengage  as  speedily  as 
possible.  I  think  that  the  President  will 
deeply  regret  the  speech  he  made  last 

Monday  night.  v,  ♦  fKo 

There  is  little  difference  in  what  the 
President  proposes  in  his  speech  and 
what  President  Johnson  tried  to  accom- 
plish in  a  long  series  of  f  utUe  attempts  to 
"Win"  in  Vietnam.  He  is  ignoring  the 
reason  that  he  won  the  Presidency— his 
promises  to  end  the  war. 

Not  only  is  President  Nixon  ignoring 
the  wishes  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
desire  peace  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  he 
repudiates,  at  the  same  time,  the  rights 
of  those  persons  who  see  nonviolent  dis- 
sent as  their  only  viable  means  of  trying 
to  bring  about  a  change  in  our  disastrous 
foreign  policy  in  Vietnam.  . .     ..„ 

Thus,  although  I  view  the  President  s 
speech  with  much  dismay,  I  think  that 
it  will  stimulate  renewed  efforts  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  true  objective  of  the 
"silent  majority"  is  peace  in  Vietnam  and 
not  a  continuation  of  the  killmg.  Peace 
will  not  follow  from  a  course  aimed  at 
our  continued  intervention  seeking  a  mil- 
itary victory— no  matter  who  does  the 
actual  fighting.  Americans  or  the  South 
Vietnamese.  ,  ^  ^  ^^a 

Last  month  I  strongly  supported  and 
joined  with  the  millions  of  American  cit- 
izens who  showed  their  concern  over  the 
war  during  the  October  15  moratorium. 
Next  week,  many  persons  will  gather  for 
another  group  of  large  scale  expres- 
sions—the November  moratorium  axiQ. 
the  New  Mobilization  Committee  Ac- 
tion—both in  Washington  and  through- 
out the  Nation.  I  endorse  any  and  all 
peaceful  means  of  pointing  up  the  desire 
of  millions  of  Americans  who  want  an 
honorable  and  peaceful  settlement  of  this 
most  important  and  most  devastatms  is- 
sue currently  before  this  Nation  and  the 
world.  ^^^^^^_____ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  uiiani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  matter  of 
my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT   NIXON'S   NOVEMBER   3 
SPEECH  ON  VIETNAM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ALBERT).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Mmnesota 
(Mr.  Fraser)   is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday 
night  the  President  picked  up  a  faUtn 
standard,  and  proclaimed  Nixon's  war. 
on  a  closer  look,  the  war  he  proposes  to 
continue  is  dismayingly  close  to  John- 
son's war:  A  commitment  to  the  pursuit 
in  Vietnam  of  unattainable  ends,  open- 


ended  in  time,  cost,  and  the  use  of  Amerl 
can  firepower  against  Vietnamese. 

The  cost  in  U.B.  troops  deployed  and 
U  S  casualties  may,  in  any  one  year,  be 
less  than  the  levels  of  recent  years,  at 
least  so  long  as  a  "lull"  persists.  Yet  why 
should  Hanoi  continue  to  refrain  from  its 
own  program  of  "maximum  pressure,    m 
the  face  of  the  President's  policy?  On 
the    contrary,    every    aspect    of    that 
policy— the    implicit    promise    of    in- 
definite continuation  of  U.S.  air  arid  lo- 
gistic support  to  a  narrow-based  miUtary 
regime,  the  unconditional  poUtlcal  sup- 
port for  that  regime,  the  apparently  slow 
and  indefinite  program  of  withdrawal 
even  of  ground  combat  troops— all  com- 
bine to  give  Hanoi  maximum  incenUve 
to  Increase  our  own  casualties  to  change 
one  or  more  of  those  decisions. 

Hanoi  leadership  will  have  the  capa- 
bility to  inflict  those  casualties,  perhaps 
at  a  high  price  to  themselves-  all  Past  be- 
havior reveals  that  they  will  pay  that 
price.  What  we  have  to  look  forward  to 
from  this  poUcy  is  a  future  like  the 
past,  of  luUs  and   "Tets,"  a  eye  e  of  VC 
inactivity  and  activity,  with  no  clear  lim- 
it to  the  deaths  we  suffer  or  infUct.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  hint  in  the  President  s 
speech— with  its  emphasis  on  the  vital 
interests  that  would  be  risked  by  extrica- 
tion and  its  silence  on  the  values  lost 
by  continuation  of  our  involvement-- 
that  he  recognizes  any  limit  at  aU  to  tne 
total  price  he  would  be  willing  to  pay  m 
American  Uves,  treasure,  and  cohesion  to 
avoid  or  postpone  the  possible  unfavor- 
able consequences  of  American  disen- 
gagement. ,     , 
Nixon's  description  of  the  course  lead- 
ing to  the  unconditional  withdrawal  oi 
American    forces   from   Vietnam   as    a 
"popular  and  easy  course"  is  spurious.  In 
fact  if  the  way  out  of  Vietnam  had  ever 
been  perceived  as  unequivocally  popular, 
easy    and  politically  safe  over  the  last 
20  years  of  our  involvement,  it  would 
surely  have  recommended  itself  in  one  or 
another  crisis  as  the  course  to  follow. 
The  fact  is  that  now  as  in  the  past,  get- 
ting out  is  seen  as  the  hard,  uncertain, 
and  poUtically  dangerous  course  com- 
pared to  the  better  known  and  more  con- 
troUable  risks  of  staying  in— that  is,  of 
postponing  a  decision  to  disengage—  i 

"*  A^decision  to  withdraw  totally  within 
say   1  year,  brings  within  the  horizon  of 
political  foresight  such  possible  conse- 
Quences  as  Communist  takeover,  pohtical 
reprisals,    and    ensuing    recrimmation 
within  the  United  States.  Perhaps  the 
onlv  time  that  an  American  President 
could    bring    himself    to    accept    these 
risks— when  the  alternative  of  contmu- 
ing  and  at  least  postponing  any  such 
reckoning  looked  militarily  viable— would 
be  when  he  could  claim  to  be  cuttmg 
losses  incurred  entirely  by  a  predecessor. 
The  President  implies  that  the  advice 
he  received  early  in  his  term  to  close  out 
"Johnson's  war"  was  poUtically  cynical; 
yet  in  practical  terms,  it  might  have 
pointe<fthe  most  promising  way  out  of 
this  war.  in  the  interest  of  all  Amencans 
and  most  Vietnamese. 

The  most  disheartening  and  onunous 
aspect  of  his  speech  was  the  Presidents 
willingness  to  accept  the  appellation, 
"Nixon's  war."  AU  recent  experience  sug- 
gests that  for  a  President  to  aUow  hun- 


self  to  become  personaUy  identified  with 
the  course  of  this  conflict  is  to  threaten 
its  indefinite  prolongation,  at  least  dur- 
ing his  administration. 

Equally  ominous  is  the  notion  that 
peace  is  to  be  won,  and  by  us :  That  it 
must  be  America's  peace.  Although  the 
President  does  not,  in  fact,  specify  Amer- 
ica's aims  in  Vietnam  in  any  detail,  his 
policy  appears  designed.  stUl,  to  win  an 
American  victory:  Not  a  victory  so  am- 
bitious as  sometimes  conceived  in  the 
past,  but  stm,  terms  of  peace  that  woirid 
clearly  be  recognized  as  defeat  by  the 
opposing  side.  Yet  neither  his  speech  nor 
anVother  evidence  avaUable  suggests  any 
basis  for  beUeving  that  the  Hanoi  leader- 
ship and  their  foUowers  wUl  ever  stop 
fighting  in  acceptance  of  those  tenrns. 
What  wiU  happen,  assuming  they  Oo 

^^•The  President's  mUiUry  advisers  have 
always  told  him  that  the  most  to  be  hoped 
for  in  any  program  of  re-equipping  and 
training  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  is 
tSt  they  WiU  be  able  to  hold  their  own 
against  VC  forces  alone.  Perhaps  with 
some  level  of  North  Vietnamese   fillers  . 
and  even  that  cannot  be  achieved  unti^ 
1972   They  have  held  out  no  hope  that 
these  forces  wiU  be  able  to  confront  suc- 
cessfully any  sizable  number  of  North 
Vietnamese  regular  forces  at  any  time  m 
the  future,  without  U.S.  air  and  lo^^^ 
support.  Indeed,  at  no  pomt  m  his  spe^n 
does  the  President  refer  to  a  possibility 
?St  the  united  States  would  ever  be  aWe 
to  withdraw  such  support  entirely.  The 
Dolicy  he  offers  supposes  an  ^definite 
Commitment  of  100.000  to  200,000  U^a 
military  personnel  subject  to  risk  and 
engaged  in  kilUng  Vietnamese. 

-nie  only  clear  criticism  of  past  policy 
within  South  Vietnam  that  emerges  is 
the  earlier  neglect  of  the  equippmg  and 
trying  of  Vietnamese  forces,  a  ix>licy 
that  was  changed  to  the  pre^nt  one  not 
^der  Nixon  but  in  the  last  6  months  of 
me  preceding  administration,  comcident 
wito  General  Abrams'  taking  command. 
"Vietnamization,"  of  course,  is  a  con- 
ceot  that  goes  back  well  before  ttie   ast 
Sf  ySr  of  the  Johnson  administration. 
Se  iiSending  failure  of  a  poUcy  of  rely- 
S  ^Stirely     upon     the  J^etnamese 
forces— trained  and  equipped  by  Amen- 
S^Se  1954-led  the  JCS  to  recom- 
S^d    ttie    commitment    of    American 
So^d  troops  as  early  as  1961.  although 
SposSig  guerriUa  forces  were  mmiscule 
S?TtS^Sidards.  The  next  3  y^rs  saw. 
tostead,  a  more  cosUy  and  urgent  pro- 
gram of  Vietnamization,  supplemented 
byXierican  advisers.  Not  only  were  the 
ODPOsing  forces  weaker  throughout  this 
S  than  at  present,  but  the  mUitory 
leadership    of    the    Vietnamese    armed 
foree  was  generally  better,  and  the  polit- 
Slleadership-up  to  1963-for  all  its 
fatal  flaws,  was  more  nationalistic,  re- 
spected,  and   efficient,   than  any   smce^ 
Yet  American  troops  were  committed  to 
Vietnam  in  1965  when  that  program,  too. 
was  about  to  collapse.  ^.  ^     „„ 

There  is  a  clear  contradiction  between 
the  President's  description  of  h^  "P\^ 
for  an  "orderly,  scheduled  tunetable  of 
c^mp?ete  withdrawal  of  U.S.  gromid 
combat  forces  and  his  numerous  refer- 
ences to  three  factors  on  which  future 
-decisions"  governing  the  rate  of  wnth- 
drawal  would  be  conditioned:  Progress 
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in  Paris,  enemy  activity  In  South  Viet- 
nam, and  improf  ement  In  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces.  If  our  rate  of  withdrawal 
is  Indeed  to  be  determined  by  three  such 
factors— over  which  we  have  little  or  no 
control,  and  which  in  the  past  we  have 
proven  unable  even  to  predict  realis- 
tically— what  can  be  the  meaning  of 
references  to  a  timetable? 

Some  sense  might  be  made  of  this  i«)- 
parent  contradietlon  if  one  Inferred  that 
the  President  had  arrived  at  a  private, 
"maximum  length,"  conservative  time- 
table, which  mliiht  only  be  speeded  up  by 
events.  But  in  Ijhat  case,  why  keep  it  a 
secret?  To  announce  It,  and  to  assert  its 
political  feasibility,  would  be  to  increase 
not  to  "remove"  incentives  for  the  op- 
ponent to  negotiate  an  agreement  for 
earlier  withdrawal.  Why  worry  about 
their  "moving  in"  after  our  forces  have 
withdrawn  if  our  withdrawal  is  to  be 
predicated  upon  the  ability  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  foroes  to  withstand  such  a 
test?  Or  is  it  that  the  President  esti- 
mates that  the  rate  his  advisers  have 
assured,  him  would  be  militarily  safe  Is 
so -alow -and  uncertain  that  to  reveal  it 
would  lead  to  immediate  political  chal- 
lenge at  home  ahd  military  challenge  in 
Vietnam?  In  that  case— which,  unhap- 
pily, seems  most  likely — present  secrecy 
only  postpones  those  challenges. 

His  solution  ronains  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors: to  postpone  such  a  development 
simply  by  contHiuing  the  war,  with  Its 
cost  in  Americane  and  Vietnamese. 

The  President  describes  "only  two 
choices  even  to  os  if  we  want  to  end  the 
war":  a  "precipitate"  withdrawal  of  all 
Americans  or  a  plow,  contingent  reduc- 
tion of  forces  with  no  definite  end.  Yet, 
in  fact,  virtually  all  of  the  proposals  re- 
cently heard  within  Congress  for  bring- 
ing our  involvement  to  a  definite  conclu- 
sion lie  between  the  two  courses  he  men- 
tions, since  not  pne  of  them  can  justly 
be  said  to  call|  for  precipitate  with- 
drawal. 

Nixon  worries,  I  as  did  his  predecessors, 
about  a  domestic  political  "hangover": 
After  immediate  relief,  "inevitable  re- 
morse and  decis^•e  recrimination  would 
scar  our  spirit  &$  a  people."  That  is  not 
the  hard,  courageous  way.  as  he  presents 
it,  but  the  politically  easy  way,  for  the 
short  run:  Easier  than  admitting  past 
mistakes.  It  is  not  "the  right  way." 

His  solution  reiiains  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors: To  postpone  such  a  development 
simply  by  continuing  the  war,  with  its 
cost  in  Americans  and  Vietnamese  Uves. 
In  his  speech,  the  President  discusses 
the  consequences  of  disengagement  in 
emotional  words^" defeat,  betrayal,  hu- 
miliation" that  vgiam  of  years  more  war. 
He  implies  a  sen^  of  U.S.  responsibility 
for  political  developments  in  South  Viet- 
nam that  can  be  discharged  only  by  in- 
definite combat  eiigagement.  His  plan  for 
"winning  a  just  peace  '  is  a  plan  for  con- 
tinuing UJ3.  involvement  indefinitely,  not 
at  all  a  plan  for  ending  it. 

It  is  a  policy  that  must  goad  the  Hanoi 
leadership  to  challenge  it  by  increasing 
the  pressure  of  Dhited  States  casualties, 
to  which  the  Prudent  promises  to  re- 
spond by  reescalition,  against  all  past 
evidence — and  coi^istent,  reliable  intelli- 
gence predictions— that  this  would 
neither  deter  nor  end  such  pressure.  In 
short,  we  have  hefird  a  plan  not  only  for 


continuing  the  war  but  for  returning  It 
to  levels — in  firepower,  commitment  of 
prestige,  destruction  inflicted — recently 
abaiuloned.  It  is  a  plan  and  a  speech  we 
might  have  heard,  without  surprise  from 
Johnson,  Rusk,  or  Rostow;  indeed,  we 
have,  many  times. 
Johnson's  war  lives  on. 


DEATH    OP    FORMER    TENNESSEE 
GOVERNOR  PRANK  G.  CLEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  FVlton)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  evening  a  valued  friend  of 
mine — and  of  the  State  of  Tennessee — 
and  our  Nation  was  killed  in  a  traffic 
accident  only  a  few  miles  from  Ills  home. 

Frank  Q.  Clement,  who  became  the 
youngest  Governor  in  the  history  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee  at  the  age  of  32,  died 
at  the  age  of  49. 

His  untimely  death  has  saddened  all 
who  knew  him. 

A  nationally  recognized  leader  witliin 
the  Democratic  Party,  Governor  Clement 
was  a  man  of  compassion. 

He  was  first  elected  Governor  in  1953, 
the  last  Governor  to  serve  a  2-year  term. 
He  was  reelected  and  then  became  the 
first  Governor  to  serve  a  4-year  term  in 
Tennessee.  In  1962  he  was  again  honored 
by  his  State  and  was  again  elected  to  a 
4-year  term  as  Governor.  In  all.  Gover- 
nor Clement  served  for  10  years  as  Ten- 
nessee's chief  executive,  more  years  of 
service  than  any  other  man  has  given  to 
this  office. 

His  accomplishments,  particularly  in 
the  fields  of  education  and  health,  will 
stand  as  a  tribute  to  his  ability  and  his 
concern  for  his  State. 

Throughout  his  life.  Governor  Clement 
was  a  man  of  outstanding  capabilities. 
At  the  age  of  16,  he  graduated  with  hon- 
ors from  high  school  in  his  hometown  of 
Dickson,  and  entered  Ciunberland  Uni- 
versity at  Lebanon,  Term.  Two  years 
later,  he  transferred  to  the  VanderbUt 
School  of  Law,  and  a  year  before  his 
graduation  appUed  for  his  State  Bar 
Association  examinations.  He  was  the 
top  candidate  over  243  other  applicants. 
He  then  had  to  wait  until  his  graduation 
and  his  21st  birthday  to  begin  the  prac- 
tice of  law. 

Governor  Clement  was  a  man  who  was 
most  happy  in  public  service.  He  had 
much  to  give,  and  he  gave  of  his  talent 
and  energies  without  reservations. 

He  was  a  good  Governor,  a  dedicated 
pubhc  servant,  and  a  close  personal 
friend.  I  shall  miss  him. 

Termessee  and  our  Nation  shall  also 
miss  him,  for  at  the  age  of  49  he  was 
still  at  the  peak  of  his  ability  to  serve, 
and  he  had  the  talent  wisdom  and  the 
energy  to  commit  himself  totally  to  the 
people  of  Tennessee. 

His  tragic  and  untimely  death  has  left 
a  void  in  the  political  life  of  our  State. 

Tennessee  mourns  his  passing,  and  all 
of  us  join  in  expressing  our  sympathy  to 
his  wife,  Lucille;  his  sons.  Bob,  Frank, 
and  Gary,  and  to  his  outstanding  father 
and  mother,  and  members  of  his  family. 
Prank  Clement  will  be  remembered. 
His  contributions  to  Tennessee  stand  as 
his  memorial. 


Mr.  EJVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
permit  me  to  Join  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Fulton) 
and  others  in  paying  a  brief  but  sincere 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  former  Gov. 
Frank  O.  Clement  who  passed  away  fol- 
lowing an  automobile  accident  in  Nash- 
ville last  night. 

Certainly  I  was  shocked  and  saddened 
to  learn  of  the  imtimely  and  tragic  pass- 
ing of  Governor  Clement.  He  was  an  elo- 
quent orator  and  colorful  personality — 
and  his  record  of  public  service  was 
outstanding. 

He  not  only  served  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee  for  three  terms  but 
also  attained  national  prominence  in 
Democratic  Party  affairs,  having  served 
as  keynote  speaker  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  1956. 

He  was  first  elected  Governor  in  1952 
at  the  age  of  32  as  the  Nation's  youngest 
(jovemor  after  a  vigorous  campaign 
and  an  appeal  for  new  and  youthful 
leadership  for  the  State.  He  later  served 
a  second  2-year  term  and  following  ap- 
proval of  a  4-year  term,  became  the  first 
Governor  to  serve  the  longer  term.  Under 
State  law  he  could  not  succeed  himself. 
Governor  Clement  wtis  bom  in  1920  in 
Dickson,  Tenn.  and  attended  Vanderbilt 
School  of  Law.  He  later  became  an  agent 
for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  subsequently  served  in  the  Army, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant. 

He  began  his  ascent  to  political 
prominence  at  the  age  of  26  when  he 
effectively  represented  the  Tennessee 
Railroad  and  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion— and  also  assumed  the  statewide 
leadership  of  the  American  Legion,  serv- 
ing as  State  commander;  the  Young 
Democratic  Clubs,  the  Red  Cross,  arrj 
the  March  of  Dimes. 

He  received  many  honors.  Including 
designation  as  one  of  the  "10  Outstand- 
ing Young  Men  of  the  United  States"  by 
the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  South - 
em  Govemor's  Conference,  chairman  of 
the  Southem  Regional  Education  Board 
and  chairman  of  the  Cordell  Hull  Foun- 
dation for  International  Education. 

Governor  Clement  served  his  State 
weU  in  the  field  of  education,  mental 
health,  and  in  many  other  areas  in 
which  he  took  a  deep  interest.  He  cam- 
paigned on  a  program  of  progress  that 
Included  emphasis  on  improvement  of 
Tennessee's  educational  system. 

Following  his  service  as  govemor  he 
resumed  his  law  practice  in  Nashville 

Frank  Clement  will  be  greatly  missed  in 
Tennessee  and  I  want  to  extend  this  ex- 
pression of  my  deepest  and  most  .-sincere 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Clement  and  his  fine 
sons.  James  Gary,  Frank,  Jr.,  and  Rob- 
ert, and  other  members  of  his  family 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
any  politician  who  does  a  good  job 
Frank  Clement  was  loved  by  many,  hated 
by  many  others.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
oldtime  orators,  copying  the  style  of 
William  Jennings  Bryan  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  He  became  the  Nation's 
youngest  Govemor  at  32,  and  the  spot- 
light never  left  him  from  that  time  on. 
The  size  and  importance  of  the  monu- 
ments a  man  leaves  behind  him  have  al- 
ways been  our  way  of  judging  his  life. 
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Frank  Clement  was  not  afraid  to  do  the 
unpopular  thing  when  it  had  to  be  done: 
He  caUed  out  the  National  Guard  to 
1957,  not  to  circumvent  the  law  of  the 
land,  but  to  enforce  It,  at  a  time  wh«i 
it  would  have  been  expedient  to  do 
nothing.  He  heard  the  voice  of  educa- 
tion crying  for  sustenance,  and  he  an- 
swered it  with  a  tax  increase  that  scarred 
him  poUtlcally.  but  has  never  b^n  re- 
pealed. He  created  a  new  cabinet  post, 
the  State  commissioner  of  mental 
health,  and  fought  to  lift  our  mental  in- 
stitutions out  of  their  deplorable  condi- 

Prank  Clement's  monimients  are  the 
chUdren  who  attend  Tennessee's  public 
schools,  and  the  mentally  ill  '^Ijos?  <^""^ 
shadows  have  been  brightened.  Though 
he  was  only  49,  he  could  have  no  greater 

"^Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  State  of  Tennessee  mourns 
the  passing  of  a  major  poUtlcal  l^der 
of  this  era.  former  Gov.  Frank  G.  Clem- 
ent For  my  own  pari;,  the  loss  is  com- 
pounded, for  this  excellent  man  was  also 
a  close  personal  friend. 

Frank  Clement  was  the  leading  in- 
dividual force  through  more  than  a  hau 
of  the  last  20  years  of  Tennessee  govern- 
ment    This    was    an    accomplishment 
based  upon  the  force  of  a  singular  per- 
sonaUty,  and  a  style  and  substwice  of 
leadership  that  evoked  trust  "id  ^ 
thuslasm.  Frank  Clement  built  his  o^ 
triily  legendary  reputation  for  political 
expertise  and  executive  professlonahsm 
Temiessee    is    an    intensely    pohtical 
State  on  aU  levels-rural   and  urten. 
State  Federal,  local,  and  most  of  all  per- 
sonal. Competition  is  usually  fierce  and 
observation  is  critical.  Politics  may  be  the 
favorite  indoor,  outdoor,  spectator   imr- 
ticioatory  and  betting  sport  in  the  State. 
?t  was  i/thls  milieu  that  Frank  C  ement 
first  won  the  governorship  in  1952,  then 
at  the  age  of  32.  There  has  not  be«i  a 
State  or  Federal  election  smce  that  time 
when  the  position  and  the  P"son  of 
Prank  Clement  was  other  than  a  vitally 
important  factor.  In  the  farm  kitchens, 
thegeneral  stores,  on  the  public  squares 
and  in  the  government  offices  where  po- 
litical  tales    aie    retold    late   into    the 
night— there    will    be    Frank    Clement 
stories  at  least  untU  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. And  had  he  lived,  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  Prank  Clement  would  have 
been  an  active  and  formidable  partici- 
pant in  the  political  competition  of  No- 
vember 2000  A.D.  For  Frank  Clement 
was  last  week  stUl  a  young,  vigorous  man 
and  poUtical  enterprise  was  his  life  blood. 
There  is  a  strange  unreality  in  speak- 
ing of  Pi-ank  Clement  in  the  past  tense. 
It  is  hard  to  think  of  any  man  who  more 
persuasively  personified  vibrant,  combat- 
ive relevant,  masculine  life— in,  of.  and 
for  the  day  that  he  was  Uving. 

There  is  scarcely  a  major  pubUc  issue 
in  the  last  two  decades  upon  which  Fr*^ 
Clement  did  not  leave  his  mark,  at  least 
in  Tennessee.  His  greatest  achievements 
were  in  the  State's  vocational  education 
network,  the  new  system  of  junior  and 
community  coUeges,  the  mental  health 
program,  and  the  highway  system.  He 
lent  a  Governor's  weight  against  the 
practice  of  capital  punishment.  He  was  a 


clvU  rights  moderate  at  a  time  when 
leadership  of  that  description  was  raxe. 

There  is  much  more  that  could  be  said; 
two  battle  scarred  decades  of  political 
accomplishment  and  personal  growth  are 
not  easUy  covered  in  a  few  paragraphs. 
Suffice  to  say  that  Tennessee  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  remarkable  20th  century 
leaders,  and  its  greatest  modem  orator 
We  have  all  learned  from  him.  We  shall 
all  miss  his  infiuentlal  presence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife  and  my  /amily 
join  me,  as  do  his  many  personal  friends 
in  this  body,  in  the  expression  of  deep 
and  profound  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Clement, 
to  their  three  fine  sons,  to  his  parents, 
and  all  the  members  of  his  family. 

Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  ^the 
untimely  passing  of  fonner  Gov.  Prank 

Clement.  .  i„„~,f4 

He  was  a  great  Govemor  and  Ingrati- 
ated himself  into  the  hearts  of  the  i«o- 
Die  of  Tennessee.  He  rose  to  the  high- 
est pinnacle  of  success  In  his  Payty^^"^ 
he  was  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  In  1956. 

He  served  the  State  as  Governor  for 
three  terms.  He  was  first  elected  to  that 
office  in  1952  and,  at  the  ^rly  age  of 
■^2  he  held  the  position  of  being  tne 
youi^esf^vemor  to  the  United  States^ 
I  lerved  for  one  term  as  minority 
leader  In  the  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Nashville  when  ™|f^  Cl«°i«f 
was  Governor.  He  never  let  politics  mter- 
fere  with  the  progress  of  Tennessee.  He 
devoted  his  efforts  to  better  education 
better  government,  and  expansion  of 
mental  health  faculties  throughout  the 

^^m  wife  joins  me  In  ^^teniUng  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife,  his  chil- 
dren and  members  of  his  family. 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Frarik 
Clement's  untimely  loss  wiU  be  d^ply 
felt  by  aU  Tennesseans.  He  was  one  of  the 
best-known  political  figures  in  our  State, 
and  with  good  reason. 

Elected  the  youngest  Govemor  In  the 
United  States  In  1952,  he  served  from 
1953  to  1959.  and  agam.  from  1963  to 
1967  Frank  Clement,  in  a  relatively  short 
life,  achieved  a  lengthy  record  of  public 
service  and  achievement 

He  was  a  sincere,  dedicated  man  with 
many  gifts,  and  one  of  Tennessee's  most 
p^ar  Governors.  He  Is  a  man  who 

win  be  missed.  a^^^v 

Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  BpeaK- 
er  "How  long?  O  Lord,  how  long?"  adted 
young  Gov.  Frank  Clement  In  his  key- 
note address  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  In  1956.  These  word^ 
brought  national  attention  to  focus  on 
Frank  Clement,  the  man  who  had  be- 
come the  youngest  Govemor  our  State 
of  Tennessee  ever  had.  But  he  was  an 
orator  of  the  old  school,  perhaps  the  last 
our  State  of  Termessee  ever  had. 

Prank  Clement  was  a  brilliant  young 
man.  He  is  Uie  only  man  I  ever  toew 
who  worked  his  way  through  law  school 
by  practicing  law.  His  mind  was  such  as 
to  enable  him  to  pass  the  Tenness^  bar 
examination  after  only  1  year  of  law 
school.  He  was  a  practicing  attorney  to 
Nashville  as  he  completed  the  last  2 
years  at  the  Vanderbilt  School  of  Law. 
Later,  he  was  to  serve  his  beloved  Ten- 


nessee as  Govemor  for  periods  totaling 
10  years.  „, 

On  his  next  birthday,  Govemor  Clem- 
ent would  have  been  only  50  years  old. 
But  an  automobile  crash  last  night  to 
Nashville  exttogulshed  this  man's  once 
brilliant  Ught. 

We  shall  miss  Prank  Clement,  for 
Tennessee  will  never  again  be  the  same 
without  him.  With  his  death,  a  great 
chapter  In  the  history  of  our  State  has 

ended. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Tennessee  are  saddened  today  by 
reports  that  our  three-time  fonner  Gov- 
emor, Frank  G.  Clement,  was  the  vic- 
tim of  a  tragic  automobile  accident  last 
evening  near  his  home  in  Nashville. 

Many  Members  of  this  Chamber,  and 
of  the  Senate,  knew  Frarik  Clement  per- 
sonally, for  his  influence  spread  far  be- 
yond the  borders  of  Tennessee. 

I  served  to  the  Tennessee  Legislature 
to  1964-65,  durtog  his  last  term  as  Gov- 
emor. I  had  always  admired  his  out- 
standing leadership  qualities,  but  It  was 
during  this  term  that  he  particularly 
demonstrated  the  most  memorable 
trait^-that  of  political  courage  regard- 
less of  the  political  consequences. 

We  all  knew  him  to  be  ambitious.  He 
himself  had  often  spoke  of  serving  to 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  after  his  1956  key- 
note address  for  the  National  Democratic 
Convention,  many  people,  throughout  the 
Nation,  spoke  of  him  as  a  potential  vice- 
presidential  candidate.  But  Prank  Clem- 
ent never  allowed  his  ambitions  to  Inter- 
fere with  his  convictions. 

During  his  last  term  as  Govemor,  he 
did  the  politically  dlsasterous  act  of  rais- 
ing taxes.  He  did  not  feel  that  Tennessee 
could  establish  the  progressive  stature 
that  he  felt  necessary  without  additional 
revenue.  The  action  proved  unpopular, 
as  he  expected,  and  it  shattered  his  am- 
bition to  serve  his  State  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 

People  will  ranember  Frank  Clement 
for  this  act  of  courage.  We  will  remem- 
ber him  for  his  forscenlc  talent,  for  the 
South  has  had  few  speakers  who  could 
captivate  an  audience  as  Frank  Clwnent 
could.  But  I  think  most  of  us  will  also 
remember  this  remarkable  man  for  the 
unprecedented  record  he  established  to 
the  10  years  he  served  as  chief  executive 
of  our  State.  The  list  of  his  accomplish- 
ments  rangtog  from  the  first  compre- 
hensive mental  health  plan,  to  massive 
roadbuUdtog    and    free    textbooks    for 
schoolchlldr«i— these  will  be  the  monu- 
ments for  generations  of  Tennesseans  to 
remember  him  by. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  joto  with  my  coUeagues 
in  expressing  my  deep  sorrow  of  the 
passing  of  one  of  the  greatest  statesman- 
(jtovemors  our  State  has  ever  had. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FDLTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  matter  of  my  spe- 
cial order  today  at  the  conclusion  of  all 
other  bustoess. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  thf  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 


MISJUDGING  THE  SILENT  MAJOR- 
ITY—OR "TRUST  ME,  CHARLIE 
BROWN" 

The  SPEAKHR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Newj  York  'Mr.  Podell)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELLJ  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
night  our  entirq  Nation  sat  on  the  edge 
of  Its  collectiv^  chair,  awaiting  some- 
thing new  and  constructive  on  Vietnam 
from  President  Nixon.  America  waited  in 
vain.  After  vasi  public  relations  heav- 
ings,  we  got  a  llired,  strained  rehash  of 
old  platitudes' ind  lush  metaphors.  In 
sum,  there  was  not  a  single  new  note  of 
substance  soundied.  Not  a  single  tangible 
advance  towarq  American  extrication 
was  annoimcedj  Not  ,a  single  new  ap- 
proach was  mentioned.  In  effect.  Presi- 
dent NJ^ton  went  to  America  and  in  33 
minute^  of  primp  television  time  in  effect 
said,  "trust  mej "  The  Nation  expected 
far  more  than  f hat  it  got. 

After  the  pancake  makeup  has  been 
scraped  off  and  [the  klieg  lights  go  dark, 
we  remain  withjnothing  further  to  hope 
for  but  more  if  the  same.  President 
Nixon  blamed  thje  Democrats  for  the  war, 
told  us  he  had  I  sought  peace,  thumbed 
his  nose  at  the!  peace  movement  in  its 
entirety,  and  asjjed  the  Nation  to  trust 
him  indeflnitelyt  What  does  this  mean 
in  concrete  terms?  That  Americans  will 
die  and  treasury  will  be  poured  out  In 
an  unbroken  stream,  without  further  as- 
surances that  nleaningful  measures  are 
being  taken  to  wind  down  our  involve- 
ment. No  greater  confession  of  executive 
bankruptcy  hasj  been  offered  in  recent 
years.  i 

Even  as  the  President  spoke,  the  level 
of  hostilities  in  Vietnam  involving 
Americans  was  ^icreasing.  Not  a  word 
was  said  abouti  our  growing  military 
involvement  in  Laos,  over  which  we  are 
now  flying  12|500  combat  missions 
weekly.  No  pressure  was  discernible 
upon  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  to  either  be- 
come more  effefctive  or  more  broadly 
based.  No  hint  iras  dropped  that  could 
allow  us  the  luxury  even  for  a  moment 
of  feeling  that  mew  departures  were  be- 
ing undertaken  tp  arrive  at  a  rapproche- 
ment. I 

In  place  of  a '  reiteration  of  a  desire 
to  compromise,  wo  discover  high-level 
intransigence  In  effect.  President 
Nixon  wrote  off  the  Paris  talks  up  to 
now  and  for  th^  immediate  future.  If 
Hanoi  wishes  to^  remain  averse  to  f\ir- 
ther  compromise,  we  can  be  committed 
to  Vietnam  at  the  present  level  of  en- 
deavor for  the  foreseeable  future.  I  sub- 
mit then,  that  ttie  silent  majority  the 
President  aimed  at  will  find  this  possi- 
bility utterly  unacceptable  and  intoler- 
able. I 

We  have  taken  all  immediate  pressure 
off  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  to  reform, 
broaden  its  bas«  and  reflect  more  of 
the  thinking  of  Vietnam's  non-Commu- 
nist elements.  Thjey  now  know  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  will  back  theip  to  the  hilt, 
using  the  lives  of  American  soldiers  to 


do  so.  The  generally  incompetent  army 
of  South  Vietnam  can  rest  easy  now,  for 
the  GI  will  continue  to  do  the  lion's 
share  of  the  dangerous  work  and  the 
dying. 

The  President  could  have  begun  a 
steady  draining  away  of  nonessential, 
noncombat  imits  from  the  American 
forces  there.  There  are  several  hundred 
thousand  of  these  troops,  who  could  be 
withdrawn  without  affecting  our  com- 
bat capability.  By  beginning  their  with- 
drawal, we  could  serve  notice  upon  the 
South  Vietnamese  that  we  are  inexora- 
bly preparing  our  final  departure,  while 
simultaneously  cutting  back  on  the  in- 
tolerable cost  of  this  conflict. 

None  of  these  possibilities  were  ad- 
vanced. No  hope  was  held  out.  A  few  ap- 
pealing words  were  leveled  at  the  young, 
who  will  by  and  large  ignore  them.  Never 
has  a  President  been  so  hopelessly  out  of 
communication  with  an  entire  genera- 
tion of  yoimg  people.  No  credit  was  given 
the  peace  movement,  which  was  ignored 
and  even  assailed  by  many  of  the  impli- 
cations in  the  President's  speech. 

When  we  boil  the  entire  package  down, 
the  residue  is  small  and  disheartening. 
Trust  me,  is  the  message.  I  would  sooner 
believe  the  weatherman's  promise  of  rain. 
Trust  me  and  wait,  is  the  message.  Until 
when,  Mr.  President?  Only  a  few  months 
free  of  criticism,  burbles  the  message 
from  the  White  House.  How  many  more 
months  will  be  asked  for  after  that? 
Until  Armageddon?  Until  dead  men  rise 
and  walk?  Instead  of  substance  we  have 
form.  Instead  of  progress  toward  peace 
we  have  assurance  of  more  war.  Instead 
of  compromise  we  have  intransigence  and 
a  plea  of  "tnist  me." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  "Peanuts"  comic  strip. 
One  of  Lucy's  crudest  jokes  is  to  encour- 
age Charlie  Brown  to  kick  the  fdotball, 
which  she  always  pulls  out  of  the  way  as 
he  attempts  to  kick  it.  Her  cry  is  always, 
"Tnist  me,  Charlie  Brown." 


THE  SST  FIASCO:  A  NEW  NOTE  OF 
SKEPTICISM  FROM  THE  AIR- 
LINES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previoiis  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  nine  major 
U.S.  airlines — American,  Braniff,  Con- 
tinental, Delta,  Eastern,  Northwest,  Pan 
American,  TWA,  and  United — have  con- 
tributed risk  money  to  support  the  SST 
research  and  development  program.  The 
total — $51  million — is  not  much  as  these 
things  go,  but  it  at  least  showed  that 
somebody,  somewhere,  liked  the  SST. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  turned 
to  these  supposedly  friendly  and  com- 
mitted airlines  for  comments  when,  In 
January  of  this  year,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration began  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  SST  program.  Surely  if  there  were 
good  words  to  be  said  about  the  SST, 
those  airlines  that  had  already  shown 
their  faith  in  the  plane  could  be  counted 
upon  to  say  them. 

Imagine  the  FAA's  chagrin,  therefore, 
when  the  responses  started  coming  in,  in 


late  February.  What  the  airlines  told  the 
Government,  in  effect,  was:  Go  ahead 
and  build  the  SST  prototypes  if  you 
want,  but  do  not  expect  any  more  help 
from  us. 

I  should  say,  as  an  aside,  that  it  was 
only  after  much  requesting  and  prod- 
ding that  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion finally  made  these  letters  available 
to  me.  I  can  see  now  why  they  wanted 
to  keep  them  secret. 

As  a  spokesman  for  airline  A  put  it — 
DOT  blocked  out  the  airline  names  be- 
fore making  the  letters  available: 

In  light  of  the  somewhat  negative  aspects 
bearing  upon  the  SST  program  as  of  now 
and    our    existing    capital    commitments,    I 

would   be   unwilling   to  recommend  to  

Board  of  Directors  the  venturing  of  any  ad- 
ditional risk  capital  beyond  the  8 mil- 
lion we  have  already  contributed,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  $ million  deposit  for  delivery 

positions. 

If  our  government's  assessment  of  this  pro- 
gram Indicates  that  the  United  States  must 
retain  Its  dominant  position  in  the  aircraft 
manufacturing  industry  for  national  rea- 
sons, then  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  develop- 
ment cost  risks  must  be  assumed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Airline  F  said  much  the  same  thing: 
We  would  be  less  than  fair  if  we  left  any 
implication  that  this  airline  could  at  this 
time  afford  to  make  any  further  contribu- 
tions to  the  advanced  funding  of  the  re- 
search and  development  represented  by  the 
prototype  progrsim. 

One  searches  in  vain  for  an  indication 
that  any  one  of  the  nine  airlines  is  will- 
ing to  drop  more  money  on  the  SST. 

Why  this  sudden  skepticism?  The  air- 
lines themselves  give  the  answer: 

AmLINE    A 

First,  the  operating  economics  of  the  pres-  ^'^ 
ently  proposed  SST  Indicate  that  a  substan- 
tial  fare  premium  undoubtedly  will  be  re- 
quired to  match  the  economic  performance 
of  the  present  generation  of  subsonic  Jets. 

Second,  there  appears  to  be  serloiis  doubt 
that  the  proposed  SST  can  meeft  existing  or 
proposed  airport  noise  criteria. 

Third,  the  SST  undoubtedly  will  be  lim- 
ited to  overwater  operation  because  of  the 
sonic  boom  problem. 

Fourth,  the  final  cost  per  airplEine  will 
undoubtedly  fall  in  the  $40-950  million  area 
representing  an  enormous  risk  per  single 
vehicle. 

Fifth,  Important  and  costly  Improvements 
are  immediately  required  to  bring  both  our 
airways  and  airports  up  to  a  capacity  com- 
patible with  the  current  and  future  traffic 
demand. 

AIRLINE   c 

Sonic  Boom:  The  indicated  over-pressures 
are  of  svifflclent  magnitude  to  restrict  by 
definition  the  aircraft's  operation  to  over- 
water  and  hence,  essentially.  Intercontinental 
use.  This  of  course  results  In  an  airplane 
which  has  little  if  any  use  in  domestic  trans- 
continental operations. 

Community  Noise:  The  current  prototype 
design  as  well  as  the  planned  Improvements 
to  be  obtained  from  the  advanced  technology 
do  not  seem  to  indicate  a  practical  means  of 
reducing  external  noise  to  a  degree  which 
would  achieve  compliance  with  the  proposed 
noise  regulations  other  than  by  methods 
which  certainly  Impose  unrealistic  penalties 
both  In  i)erformance  and  economic  values  to 
the  airplane. 

Size:  The  5-abreast  234  passenger  proto- 
type airplane  design  currently  proposed  by 
Boeing  and  validated  by  the  PAA  is  not  an 
airplane  that  embraces  sufficient  weight  or 
space  payload  to  be  economically  viable  at 
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other  than  substantallly  increased  fare  levels 
over  those  which  we  know  today.  The  un- 
known changes  in  our  economy  between  now 
and  the  planned  availability  of  a  productioo 
SST  In  1978  or  1979  make  the  economic  fac- 
tors m  tlxls  regard  even  more  difficult  to 
assess. 

Competitive  Aspects:  The  combined  effects 
of  the  economic  factors  coupled  with  what 
we  believe  may  be  the  non-competitive  as- 
pects of  the  small  diameter  fuselage,  as  com- 
pared to  the  (by  then)  publicly  accepted 
wide  bodied  aircraft  such  as  the  747,  L-1011, 
and  the  DC-10,  pose  a  real  question  as  to 
public  acceptance  of  the  design  despite  Its 
obvious  speed  advantage. 

AIRLINE    H 

We  continue  to  be  concerned  about  many 
of  the  technical  aspects  of  the  program,  In- 
cluding weight  and  balance,  flutter  and  dy- 
namics, engine  Inlet  design,  and  airport  and 
community  noise. 

Experience  has  Indicated  that  solutions  to 
problems  of  this  type  Invariably  add  com- 
plexity and  weight  to  an  aircraft.  Since  the 
design  payload-range  characteristics  already 
appear  marginal,  we  question  whether  an 
economically  viable  airplane  can  be  produced 
until  these  solutions  are  accurately  defined. 

AIRLINE    I 

Present  Indications  are  that  the  SST  pro- 
gram win  not  produce  a  vehicle  as  econom- 
ically viable  for  airline  use  as  formerly  was 
believed  to  be  the  case. 


Although  all  the  airlines  recommended 
a  go-ahead  for  the  prototype  testing  pro- 
gram—after all,  it  isn't  going  to  cost 
them  anything— some  of  them  were  crit- 
ical of  the  prototype  program,  and  none 
were  willing  to  recommend  a  start  on 
production  before  the  completion  of  pro- 
totype testing. 

AIRLINE    H 

We  feel  that  the  prototype  flight  test  pro- 
gram as  proposed  may  be  inadequate  to  de- 
velop solutions  to  the  major  technical  prob- 
lems ... 

We  believe  that  the  prototype  aircraft  pro- 
gram should  be  conducted  In  a  manner  such 
that  there  vrtll  be  no  expenditure  of  funds 
related  to  a  production  program  until  the 
prototype  aircraft  program  has  met  the  tech- 
nical development  objectives. 

AIRLINE   I 

The  Boeing  prototype  design  Is  not  well 
suited  and  shoiUd  not  be  planned  for  pro- 
duction application  because  of  Its  prospec- 
tive relatively  poor  economic  characteristics. 
Pinal  design  of  the  production  type  aircraft 
should  wait  on  the  results  of  prototype  air- 
craft development  and  testing  programs. 

Another  theme  running  through  the 
airlines'  comments  is  a  fear  that  concen- 
tration on  the  SST  will  distract  the  gov- 
enmient  from  what  the  airlines  feel  is 
the  No.  1  priority — airport  improvement 
and  expansion,  reducing  congestion  in 
the  airways,  and  improved  air  traffic 
control. 

AIRLXNX   A 

If  our  country  must  make  a  choice  be- 
tween appropriations  for  Improvements  of 
our  airways-airport  systems  or  furthering 
the  development  of  the  SST.  then  there  Is 
no  question  that  airways-airports  must  be 

the  choice. 

The  provision  of  completely  adequate  air- 
ways and  airports  In  this  oovmtry  must  take 
precedence  over  any  other  consideration  If 
the  vigor  of  our  economy  Is  to  be  maintained. 
If  there  are  funds  available  after  the  above 
need  U  satisfied,  then  these  funds  should 
go  toward  the  orderly  development  of  an 
SST  at  whatever  rate  of  progress  is  possible. 


AIRLINE    D 

We  could  not  in  good  conscience  recom- 
mend the  allocation  of  any  funds  to  the  SST 
Program  that  would  delay  or  Interfere  in  any 
wav  with  the  solution  of  our  airport  and 
airways  congestion  problems  and  the  mod- 
ernization of  Airways  Traffic  Control  equip- 
ment and  procedures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  skepticism  on  the 
part  of  America's  airlines  should  be  a 
warning  signal.  If  the  airlines  themselves 
are  unwilling  to  sink  any  more  money 
into  the  SST,  how  can  we  possibly  jus- 
tify spending  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
of  the  taxpayer's  money  on  this  plane? 
Our  free  enterprise  system  has  retired 
to  the  sidelines,  ready  to  cheer  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  to  ever-greater 
spending,  but  unwilling  to  drop  any 
more  of  its  own  money. 

It  is  left  to  the  Government  and  the 
average  taxpayer  to  subsidize  this  super- 
sonic boondoggle.  Wealthy  business  ex- 
ecutives and  jet  setters  are  to  be  sent 
to  Paris  3  hours  faster — at  the  taxpay- 
er's expense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  brave  new 
world — socialism  for  the  rich,  rugged 
individualism  for  everyone  else. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  the  airlines' 
letters  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Airlines'  Report  on  SST 


airline  a 

February  18,  1969. 
Mr.  David  D.  Thomas, 
Acting  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dave:  I  have  Just  completed  a  re- 
view of  the  redesign  features  as  well  as  the 
operating  economics  of  the  Boeing  SST  with 
.  This  review  has  resulted  in  some  al- 
teration of  position   relative   to   the 

SST  development  program.  You  are  aware 
that  throughout  the  initial  years  of  develop- 
ment    has  taken  a  positive  approach 


to  this  new  technology  and  has  participated 
fully  with  the  airlines  committee.  However, 
the  recent  SST  review  along  with  an  assess- 
ment of  the  environment  in  which  we  are 
currently  operating  has  led  us  to  take  a 
different  posture  than  has  been  the  case  to 
date.  The  factors  influencing  thU  change 
are: 

First,  the  operating  economics  of  the  pres- 
ently proposed  SST  indicate  that  a  substan- 
tial fare  premium  undoubtedly  will  be  re- 
quired to  match  the  economic  performance 
of  the  present  generation  of  subsonic  Jets. 
Second,  there  appears  to  be  serious  doubt 
.  that  the  proposed  SST  can  meet  existing  or 
proposed  airport  noise  criteria. 

Third,  the  SST  undoubtedly  will  be  lim- 
ited to  overwater  operation  because  of  the 
sonic  boom  problem. 

Fourth,  the  final  cost  per  airplane  will 
undoubtedly  fall  In  the  840-$50  million  area 
representing  an  enormous  risk  per  single 
vehicle.  ^_^ 

Fifth,  important  and  costly  improvements 
are  immediately  required  to  bring  both  our 
airways  and  airports  up  to  a  capacity  com- 
patible with  the  current  and  future  traffic 
demand. 

There  are  other  factors  which  weigh  against 
unqualified  commitment  to  the  SST  develop- 
ment schedule,  but  the  above  are  the  most 
Important  ones  In  my  view.  In  light  of  the 
somewhat  negative  aspects  bearing  upon  'he 
SST  program  as  of  now  and  our  exlsMng 
capital  commitments.  I  would  be  unwilling 
to  recommend  to  Bo«u-d  of  Mreotors  the  ven- 
turing of  any  additional  risk  capital  beyond 
th«  ( —  million  we  have  already  contributed, 
m  addition  to  our  ( —  million  deposit  for 
delivery  positions. 


If  our  government's  assessment  of  this  pro- 
gram indicates  that  the  United  States  must 
retain  its  dominant  position  in  the  aircraft 
manufacturing  industry  for  national  reasons, 
then  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  development 
cost  risks  must  ^  assumed  by  the  govern- 
ment. Finally,  if  our  country  must  make  a 
choice  between  appropriations  for  improve- 
ments of  our  airways-airport  systems  or  fur- 
thering the  development  of  the  SST,  then 
there  Is  no  question  that  airways-airports 
must  be  the  choice. 

In  summation,  the  provision  of  completely 
adequate  airways  and  airports  In  this  coun- 
try must  take  precedence  over  any  other  con- 
sideration if  the  vigor  of  our  economy  Is  to 
be  maintained.  If  there  are  funds  available 
after  the  above  need  Is  satisfied,  then  these 
funds  should  go  toward  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  an  SST  at  whatever  rate  of  progress 
is  possible. 

I  hope  that  the  above  may  be  helpful  to 
Secretary  Volpe  in  arriving  at  a  sound  deci- 
sion on  the  future  of  the  program. 
Best  p)er8onal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

airline  b 

March    1,    1969. 
Mr.  D.   D.  Thomas, 

Acting  Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Thomas:  In  reply  to  your  letter 
dated  January  24th,  as  amended  by  you  to 
extend  the  reply  date  to  March  1,  1969,  we 
herein  submit  our   comments  on  the  pro- 
posed design  and  other  aspects  of  the  Super- 
sonic Transport  Program  as  it  now  faces  a 
major  governmental  decision. 

The  SST  Office  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, and  in  i>articular  General  Max- 
well himself  has  been  most  helpful  to  us 
m  providing  mformation  obtained  during 
their  analysis  and  In  briefing  us  on  their 
conclusions  with  respect  to  the  current  pro- 
posed design  of  and  potential  for  the  Super- 
sonic Transport. 

The  current  proposed  design  of  the  U.S. 
Supersonic  Transport  is  in  our  opinion  the 
best  which  can  be  obtained  on  the  drawing 
board.  We  believe  that  the  years  of  study  to 
this  point  have  led  to  a  design  which  can- 
not be  Improved  In  this  phase  but  must  go 
forward  to  the  prototype  construction  before 
obtaining  additional  answers  of  any  real 
significance.  We  believe  the  design  is 
straightforward  and  honest  and  certainly 
represents  the  best  of  the  current  state  of 
the  art. 

We  share  with  your  evaluation  team  real 
concern    in   certain   areas.   The   airport   and 
community    noise    problem    is    perhaps   the 
foremost  of  these.  However,  we  believe  that 
there  is  time  during  the  construction  and 
testing  of  a  prototype  and  that  that  would 
be  the  right  time  to  find  any  available  an- 
swers to  this  problem  and  to  design  and  test 
suppressive  devices  of  all  types.  In  this  re- 
gard, we  believe  that  there  must  be  room 
also  for  an  Increase  in  engine  size  and  thrust 
to  overcome  what  may  well  be  found  as  a 
requirement   during   testing.   I.e..   increased 
thrust  to  meet  under  all  conditions  actual 
range,   paylocul  and  weight  conditions  and. 
most     important,     to     overcome     whatever 
thrust  may  be  lost  due  to  the  introduction 
of  noise-suppressing  devices.  We  believe  the 
concern  with  regard  to  the  engine  inlet  can 
be  resolved  through  construction  and  test- 
ing and  through  the  results  of  the  prototype 
phase  of  the  program.  We  also  believe  that 
the   wing   flutter   problem   is   one   which    is 
undertsood   and   can   be   resolved   with,   of 
course,  the  increase  in  weight  which  tisually 
accompanies  such  a  program,  thus  the  re- 
quirement to  remain   somewhat   flexible  in 
terms  of  total  gross  weight  and  engine  thrust 
to  accompany  it.  There  are  other  problems, 
well-known  to  your  evaluation  team  and  In- 
cluding such  Itenw  as  the  suitability  of  the 
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current  stat*  of  the  art  In  tire  manufacture 
and  other  hydraulic,  electrical  and  flight  con- 
trol systems  on  ttie  aircraft.  Again,  however, 
we  believe  that  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we 
can  on  the  drawing  board  and  must.  If  we 
are  to  proceed  flt  all,  go  forward  Into  the 
prototype  design^  construction  and  flight, 
using  the  best  TTnlted  States  engineering 
talent  to  solve  problems  as  they  occur  dur- 
ing these  phases* 

While  we  are  ^ot  aerodynamlclsts,  we  do 
believe  that  It  14  Inherent  In  a  Supersonic 
Transport  Prograkn  to  consider  that  certain 
aspects  of  aerodynamics  cannot  be  solved 
except  through  actually  flight  of  a  vehicle 
as  close  as  possible  In  size  and  shape  to  that 
which  may  be  the  only  economic  model.  Thus 
It  Is  our  suggestion  that  the  prototype  be 
designed  and  constructed,  probably  In  the 
"slx-abreast"  fuselage  size,  as  closely  matched 
as  possible  to  what  which  we  and  the  PAA 
have  used  to  develop  our  economic  viability 
studies.  We  must  then  In  designing  and  fly- 
ing the  prototype  determine  the  appropriate 
engine  size  and  other  characteristics  which 
go  with  an  aircraft  size  whose  potential  at 
reasonable  load  factors  is  to  attract  paissen- 
gers  and,  again  a|  a  potential,  achieve  with- 
out too  great  a  fbre  surcharge  a  reasonable 
rate  of  rstum  for  tis. 

IX  we  s».  f orwar<l  In  a  prototype  phase  pro- 
gram with  the  determination  to  solve  prob- 
lems as  we  now  sae  them  and  to  demonstrate 
the  flight  chairac^rlstlcs,  in  a  model  which 
can  meet  alrpo^  and  community  noise 
criteria  and  whjjch  is  designed  to  carry 
enough  payload  fi^r  the  required  range  goals, 
then  In  our  oplnltui  the  timing  Is  such  that 
the  United  States  I  could  remain  and  hold  its 
superiority  in  th*  world  market  for  trans- 
port aircraft.  Lof>lclng  forward  to  such  a 
model  In  the  n^t-too-dlstant  future  and 
Icnowlng  that  a  fjuU -scale  prototype  testing 
program  is  bein^  accomplished  prior  to  a 
commitment  to  production,  we,  at  least  as 
one  airline,  would  try  to  hold  out  for  the 
U.S.  product.  Furthermore,  If  this  model  Is 
designed  to  suffl^ent  capacity  and  range 
and  designed  to  b^  economic  In  Its  operation, 
then  it  should  haVe  most  of  its  own  market 
since  it  will  be  pufllciently  different  from 
anything  now  proposed  by  the  British, 
French  and  RussHan  Interests. 

While  we  see  m»jiy  problems  to  be  solved 
and  at  least  a  medium  degree  of  risk,  it  is 
our  opinion  that  If  the  United  States  is  to 
have  a  Supersonic  Tran^ort  at  all  we  should 
go  forward  Into  Ftiase  m  or  the  prototype 
phase  of  the  progtam.  A  delay  would  be  the 
wrong  decision  in  our  opinion.  Th^  program 
should  either  go  forward  or  be  terminated. 
We  recommend  Ujat  it  go  forward.  In  any 
other  event,  we  will  not  know  whether  our 
goals  can  be  achlei 
Sincerely, 


FXBBTTAJIT    27,    1969. 
Mr.  D.  D.  Thomas, 
Acting  Administraior,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion.  Washington,  D.C. 
E>KAa  Mb.  THOMiils:  Thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  comn^ent  on  the  future  of  the 
SST  program. 

There  are  four  dements  critical  to  a  suc- 
cessful program:     i 

1.  A  solution  of  j the  sonic  boom  problem. 

2.  An  acceptable^  level  of  airport  noise. 

3.  The  ability  t4  operate  over  reasonable 
distances  non-stop, 

4.  Seat  mile  co«ts  reasonably  related  to 
costs  of  subsonic  aircraft. 

Our  first  recommendation  Is  that  criteria 
be  developed  for  eqch  of  these  four  elements 
and  made  a  part  (}f  the  SST  program. 

Our  second  recommendation  Is  that  a  pro- 
totype SST  be  funded,  developed  and  tested. 
If  reasonable  assurance  can  be  given  that 
(a)  the  prototype  will  meet  the  established 
criteria  or  (b)  will  provide  research  informa- 
tion which  will  ena  ble  the  criteria  to  be  met. 


Members  of  our  staff  are  ready  to  discuss 
with  you  the  specific  criteria  that  might  be 
appropriate  and  to  assist  in  any  other  way 
you  may  find  helpful. 
Sincerely, 


AntLnnc  d 

P'SBRUABY  17,  1969. 
Mr.  D.  D.  Thomas, 

Acting  Administrator,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  DtC. 

Dkak  Ma.  Thomas  :  As  a  result  of  our  anal- 
ysis of  the  data  submitted  to  us  by  the  Boe- 
ing Company,  and  the  reports  on  the  tech- 
nical review  of  the  SST  32707-300  and  Its 
prototype  by  the  PAA  SST  Evaluation  Team, 
we  believe  that  sufficient  progress  has  been 
made  to  warrant  government  approval  of  the 
construction  and  testing  of  the  Boeing  SST 
prototype  aircraft. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  still  some  se- 
rious problems  in  the  areas  of  community 
noise  and  economics.  It  also  appears  certain 
that  the  operation  of  the  SST  will  be  re- 
stricted to  subsonic  speeds  over  Inhabited 
areas  because  of  the  sonic  boom.  This  will 
limit  utilization  and  place  an  arbitrary  cell- 
ing on  the  total  market  for  ,supersonic  air- 
craft. Increasing  the  unit  cost. 

In  spite  of  the  negative  aspects  of  the  SST 
Program,  we  believe  It  Is  unrealistic  to  as- 
sume that  supersonic  transports  will  not  be 
built  and  flown  over  the  world's  airways.  We 
further  believe  we  have  the  technology  and 
manufactiirlng  capability  In  this  country  to 
produce  a  superior  SST. 

Because  of  the  costs  Involved  it  must  be  a 
government  decision  as  to  the  priority  as- 
signed to  the  program.  We  could  not  In  good 
conscience  recommend  the  allocation  of  any 
funds  to  the  SST  Program  that  would  delay 
or  Interfere  In  any  way  with  the  solution  to 
our  airport  and  airways  congestion  problems 
and  the  modernization  of  Airway  Traffic 
Control  equipment  and  procedures. 
Sincerely, 


airline  k 

Pebruabt  26,  1969. 
Mr.  D.  D.  Thomas, 

Actirig  Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  Thomas:  We  have  reviewed  the 
technical  data  describing  the  proposed  re- 
design of  the  Boeing  Supersonic  Transport 
2707-300.  As  you  requested  In  your  letter  of 
January  14,  1969,  I  offer  my  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  development  of  an  economically  viable 
SST  is  a  logical  step  In  the  growth  of  the 
transportation  Industry  to  better  serve  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  world.  I  believe  the 
program  should  continue. 

Because  the  SST  Is  such  a  big  step  In  the 
state  of  the  art,  we  should  build  a  prototype 
to  work  out  the  solutions  to  the  many  tech- 
nical problems  facing  the  designers.  The  pro- 
totype flight  testing  should  precede  com- 
mencement of  the  production  phase.  This 
would  aid  us  greatly  In  determining  the 
optimum  size  and  give  a  much  greater  pos- 
sibility of  success. 

The  construction  of  the  first  aircraft  should 
begin  at  the  earliest  reasonable  opportunity 
consistent  with  normal  times  required  to 
complete  the  preliminaries. 

The  government  should  underwrite  this 
project  as  research  and  development  in  the 
field  of  large  supersonic  aircraft  which  would 
undoubtedly  have  great  benefit  to  other  pro- 
grams. 

Sincerely, 


aiklxnx  p 

Masch  it  1969. 
Mr.  D.  D.  Thomas, 

Acting  Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Thomas  :  These  comments  on  the 
XJ3.  SST  program  respond  to  youi  letter  of 
January  24,  1969. 


We  appreciate  the  briefing  given  our  repre- 
sentetlves  by  the  PAA  team  In  Washington 
on  February  6.  The  views  of  your  team  have 
been  major  factors  in  the  formulation  of  our 
own  position  on  our  SST  program.  All  must 
agree  with  your  team  that  there  are  risks  In 
undertaking  the  SST  program,  as  there  are 
risks  In  any  big  program  Involving  advances 
In  the  state  of  the  art.  In  the  engineering  and 
In  the  designing  of  complex  technical  equip- 
ment. We  do  not  believe  that  these  risks 
would  be  substantially  reduced  by  further 
abstract  study  or  academic  research. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  viable,  dvll-com- 
merclal  supersonic  air  transportation  Is  In- 
evitable. Our  only  doubt  concerns  whether 
Eiiropean  indusrtry,  Russian  industry  or 
American  industry  will  lead  and  when  such 
dominating  leadership  will  be  established. 
The  recent  flights  of  the  Tupoley  144  and  the 
Concorde  underscore  this  point. 

Consequently,  in  the  interest  of  main- 
taining leadership  of  U.S.  air  transportation 
and  aircraft  construotlon  by  providing  the 
public  with  ever-improving,  time-saving  mo- 
bility, and  its  attendant  help  to  our  balance 
of  international  trade,  we  believe  that  we 
should  get  on  with  the  prototype  program  in 
order  to  be  reasonably  certain  of  the  quality 
of  eventual  production  models  of  supersonic 
aircraft. 

As  we  recognize  that  this  procediure  will 
require  enormous  additional  funding,  we 
would  be  less  than  fair  if  we  left  any  impli- 
cation that  this  airline  could  at  this  time 
afford  to  make  any  further  contributions  to 
the  advanced  funding  of  the  research  and 
development  represented  by  the  prototype 
program.  Our  unprecedented  contribution  of 
$1  million  per  aircraft,  which  we  have  already 
been  obliged  to  contribute  to  this  research 
and  development,  has  for  the  present  ex- 
hausted our  stockholders  capacity  to  n  nance 
research  and  development  of  supersonic 
transportation.  We  suggest  that  the  position 
of  our  foreign  competitors  In  this  regard  may 
be  different.  That  competition  consists  pri- 
marily of  Government-owned  airlines  and  it 
is  not  particularly  material  wherther  their 
Governments  finance  or  subsidize  either  air- 
craft development,  airline  operation  or  both. 
It  seems  evident  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  prototype  flying  must  be  completed  and 
evaluated  before  the  state  of  quantity  pro- 
duction. Our  analysis  of  the  suggested  pro- 
duction aircraft  has  convinced  us  of  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  through  Phase  HI 
to  the  completion  of  the  prototype  flying. 
Only  as  a  result  of  such  a  program  can  we 
achieve  the  substantial  overall  Improve- 
ments which  are  required. 

As  mentioned  In  my  wire  of  P^bruary  25, 
there  ts  concern  that  If  the  U.S.  program 
is  further  delayed,  there  is  some  possibility 
that  the  ultimate  market  will  be  reduced 
through  greater  availability  of  Concordes 
and  TU-144's  or,  more  importantly,  by  giving 
time  for  an  Improved  version  of  either  to 
become  available. 

Because  of  the  value  of  time  to  the  travel- 
lers of  the  world  and  for  reasons  of  national 
Interest,  favorable  balance  of  International 
trade,  and  maintaining  the  leadership  of 
U.S.  air  transportation  and  aircraft  construc- 
tion, we  believe  that  the  SST  Prototype  pro- 
gram shouJd  be  continued. 
Sincerely  yours. 


AIRLINE   o 

Pebeuart  20,  1969. 
Mr.  D.  D.  Thomas, 

Acting  Administrator,  Department  of  TraTis- 
portation.  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Thomas:  In  response  to  your  re- 
cent Invitation  to  provide  you  with  airline 
oomments  regarding  the  currently  proposed 
Boeing  SST  2707-300  airplane,  our  evalua- 
tion of  the  design  data  supplied  to  lis  by 
Boeing  and   validated  by   the  PAA  Super- 
sonic  Transport  Development  Group  Is  as 
follows: 
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The  prototype  design  data  defines  an  air- 
plane which  we  believe  is  technically  ade- 
quate for  prototype  test  purposes,  and  the 
design  should  be  capable  of  providing  suffi- 
clenUy  accurate  test  data  to  permit  the  man- 
ufacturer to  proceed  vrith  the  development 
of  a  production  airplane  providing  satis- 
factory solutions  can  be  found  for  the  fol- 
lowing major  problems. 

Sonic  boom 
The  Indicated  over-pressures  are  of  sxif- 
flcient  magnitude  to  restrict  by  definition 
the  aircraft's  operation  to  overwater  and 
hence,  essentially,  intercontinental  use.  This 
of  course  results  in  an  airplane  which  has 
little  If  any  use  In  domestic  transcontinental 
operations. 

Community  noise 
The  current  prototype  design  as  well  as 
the  planned  Improvements  to  be  obtained 
from  the  advanced  technology  do  not  seem 
to  indicate  a  practical  means  of  reducing  ex- 
ternal noise  to  a  degree  which  would  achieve 
compliance  with  the  proposed  noise  regula- 
tions other  than  by  methods  which  certainly 
Impose  unrealistic  penalties  both  in  per- 
formance and  economic  values  to  the  air- 
plane. 

Stee 
The  5-abreast  234  passenger  prototype  air- 
plane design  currently  proposed  by  Boeing 
.  and  validated  by  the  FAA  Is  not  an  airplane 
that  embraces  sufficient  weight  or  space  pay- 
load  to  be  economically  viable  at  other  than 
subetanUally  increased  fare  levels  over  those 
which  we  know  today.  The  unknown  changes 
in  our  economy  between  now  and  the 
planned  availability  of  a  production  SST  in 
1978  or  1979  make  the  economic  factors  in 
this  regard  even  more  difficult  to  assess. 
Competitive  aspects 
The  combined  effects  of  the  economic  fac- 
tors coupled  with  what  we  believe  may  be 
the  non-competltlve  aspects  of  the  small  di- 
ameter fuselage,  as  compared  to  the  (by 
then)  publicly  accepted  wide  bodied  air- 
craft such  as  the  747,  L-1011,  and  the  DC-10, 
pose  a  real  question  as  to  public  acceptance 
of  the  design  despite  its  obvious  speed  ad- 
vantage. 

We  are  mindful  that  each  new  airplane 
development  program  to  date  has  Included 
a  fair  amount  of  risk,  and  we  are  also  aware 
of  the  Importance  of  our  airline  industry 
maintaining  its  posture  of  progress  interna- 
tionally and  domestically.  Recognizing  that 
the  above  problem  areas  cannot  be  ade- 
quately defined  or  solutions  arrived  at  with- 
out a  prototype  program,  we  feel  that  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  proceeding 
with  the  prototype  development  of  the  pres- 
ently proposed  SST.  Prom  standpoint  and 
for  the  aircraft  to  be  useful  over  our  present 
route  svstem.  solutions  to  the  outstanding 
problems  must  be  found  which  would  lead  to 
a  production  airplane  of  sufficient  size,  with 
reasonable  flexible  and  competitive  economic 
capabilities,  and  possessing  performance  and 
noise  characteristics  that  will  insure  its  use 
on  a  generally  non- restrictive  basis  in  the 
time  period  for  which  It  Is  to  serve. 
Sincerely, 

airline  h 

February  25,  1969. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Thomas, 

Acting  Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Thomas:  We  have  reviewed  the 
most  recent  B-2707  design  submitted  by  The 
Boeing  Company  for  a  prototype  supersonic 
transport,   as   well   as   the   evaluation   con- 
ducted by  yotu-  Office  of  SST  Develc^ment. 

As  you  know  has  Invested  almost 

$ million  and  a  vast  amount  of  tech- 
nical and  economic  effort  In  this  program. 
Consequently,  we  have  a  vital  Interest  In  its 
success. 


However,  we  continue  to  be  concerned 
about  many  of  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
program,  Including  weight  and  balance,  flut- 
ter and  dynamics,  engine  Inlet  design,  and 
airport  and  community  noise. 

Experience  has  indicated  that  solutions  to 
problems  of  this  type  invariably  add  com- 
plexity and  weight  to  an  aircraft.  Since  the 
design  payload-range  characteristics  already 
appear  marginal,  we  question  whether  an 
economically  viable  airplane  can  be  produced 
until  these  solutions  are  accurately  defined. 

We  believe  that  some  of  the  current  prob- 
lem areas  lend  themselves  to  further  analy- 
sis, whereas  others  will  require  extensive 
hardware  development  and  a  flight  testing 
program.  We  feel  that  the  prototype  flight 
test  program  as  proposed  may  be  Inadequate 
to  develop  solutions  to  the  major  technical 
problems. 

It  is  our  recommendation,  therefore,  that: 

1.  Boeing  be  directed  to  complete  those 
analyses  which  can  be  meaningfully  under- 
taken prior  to  a  final  definition  of  a  proto- 
type aircraft. 

2.  Upon  completion  of  these  analyses,  a 
two-prototype  aircraft  program  be  under- 
taken without  a  conmiltment  of  resources  to 
a  production  aircraft  program. 

We  believe  that  the  prototype  aircraft  pro- 
gram should  be  conducted  In  a  manner  such 
that  there  will  be  no  expenditure  of  funds 
related  to  a  production  program  until  the 
prototype  aircraft  program  has  met  the  tech- 
nical development  objective.  It  is  our  belief 
that  the  technical  progress  accomplished 
during  an  adequate  prototype  program  will 
result  in  the  definition  of  a  production  air- 
plane that  varies  so  significantly  from  the 
prototypes  that  any  investments  in  such 
areas  as  production  tooling,  passenger  Inte- 
rior accommodations  and  food  service  instal- 
lations would  be  wasted. 

Rather  than  delaying  the  ultimate  certifi- 
cation date  of  the  production  airplanes,  we 
believe  that  the  program  defined  above  will 
not  only  result  in  a  better  product,  but  is 
likely  to  gain  rather  than  lose  time  and,  most 
certainly,  conserve  development  funds. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  this  Important  program  and  look  forward 
to  its  development  at  an  aggressive  and  real- 
istic pace. 

Sincerely, 

airline  I 

PEBRtJART  28,  1969. 
Mr.  David  D.  Thomas, 
Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Subject:    Supersonic  transport  program. 

Dear  Mr.  Thomas  :  I  am  pleased  to  present 
views  on  the  proposed  Boeing  SST  de- 
sign and  cerUln  other  SST  program  aspects 
in  response  to  your  letter  request  of  Jan- 
uary 24,  1969. 

Present  Indications  are  that  the  SST  pro- 
gram will  not  produce  a  vehicle  as  economi- 
cally viable  for  airline  use  as  formerly  was 
believed  to  be  the  case.  Nevertheless,  In 
view  of  the  efforts  of  other  nations  In  the 
SST  field, remains  convinced  that  na- 


tional Interest  considerations,  relating  to  the 
balance  of  payments  and  the  competitive 
position  of  our  aeronautics  manufacturing 
industry,  would  be  served  by  development 
and  production  of  U.S.  SST's  at  an  early 
date.  Accordingly,  we  urge  continuation  of 
the  U.S.  SST  program  In  an  uninterrupted 
and  aggressive  manner. 

It   is  considered  opinion  that  the 

US  supersonic  transport  program  has 
reached  a  stage  from  which  further  prog- 
ress can  best  be  achieved  by  the  construc- 
tion of  experimental  prototype  aircraft.  We 
recommend  that  development,  construc- 
tion, and  testing  of  the  Boeing  experimental 
prototype  aircraft  be  authorized  and  that 
this  program  be  expedited.  It  is  by  this  means 
that  needed  sUte  of  the  art  advances  in 
such  significant  areas  as  structure,  propul- 


sion, aerodynamics,  and  systems  design  and 
development  can  be  achieved  most  reliably 
and  quickly.  Further,  prototype  aircraft  de- 
velopment and  testing  will  hasten  the  day 
when  definition  and  production  of  certifi- 
cated aircraft  can  be  reliably  undertaken  on 
an  acceptable  risk  basis. 

recommends  that  the  design  of  the 

prototype  vehicles  be  deflned  by  Boeing  to 
achieve  maximum  state  of  the  art  advances  In 
the  stated  areas  and  additionally  to  minimize 
the  time  required  to  achieve  economically  vi- 
able and  operationally  practical  production 
aircraft.  Specifically.  In  response  to  General 
Maxwell's  question,  whatever  prototype  fuse- 
lage size  will  best  fit  these  two  broad  objec- 
tives should  be  selected.  Development  of  the 
prototype  should  attempt  to  achieve  payload 
range  improvements,  better  noise  attenu- 
ation features,  and  reduction  in  approach, 
landing,  and  takeoff  speeds. 

The  Boeing  protoype  design  Is  believed  to 
be  well  suited  for  experimental  and  develop- 
mental purposes.  However,  It  Is  not  well 
suited  and  should  not  be  planned  for  produc- 
tion application  because  of  its  prospective 
relatively  poor  economic  characteristics. 
Final  design  of  the  production  type  aircraft 
should  wait  on  the  results  of  prototype  air- 
craft development  and  testing  programs. 

Thus,  summarily,  recommends  the  unin- 
terrupted continuation  of  the  U.  S  super- 
sonic transport  development  program  to 
achieve  early  construction  of  experimental 
prototype  aircraft  so  as  to  advance  the  state 
of  the  art  and  provide  the  basis  for  the  early 
development  of  fully  viable  production  su- 
personic transport  aircraft. 

Recommendations  reflect  not  only  the  re- 
sults of  careful  and  detailed  technical  anal- 
yses of  the  proposed  Boeing  designs,  but  also 
a  high  degree  of  technical  Judgment  as  to 
what  may  be  attainable  through  prototype 
development  efforts,  all  combined  with  busi- 
ness judgment  as  to  general  aircraft  charac- 
teristics that  must  be  produced  if  the  pro- 
gram Is  ultimately  to  succeed  in  the  inter- 
national marketing  arena.  It  is  Important 
that  the  production  U.  S.  SST  have  superior 
economic  viability  compared  not  only  to 
the  Concorde  as  we  know  it  today  and  the 
Russian  TU  144  as  we  surmise  it,  but  to 
prospective  second  generation  design  of 
these  aircraft  as  well,  for  they  surely  will 
exist  by  the  time  the  production  U.  S.  SST 
is  available  In  fleet  quantities.  The  most  ex- 
peditious and  soundest  way  to  undertake  to 
meet  this  challenge  Is  to  proceed  at  once  on 
an  expedited  basis  with  the  development  of 
experimental  prototype  aircraft. 

I  am  appreciative  of  this  opportunity  to 
comment.  We  commend  the  FAA  for  its  man- 
agement of  the  supersonic  transport  devel- 
opment program.  No  program  which  involves 
state  of  the  art  developments  such  as  this 
one  Is  without  troublesome  times  and  great 
problems.  The  FAA's  reorientation  of  the 
program  last  year  Is  most  commendable.  A 
sounder  basis  for  moving  forward  has 
resulted. 

Summary  report  of  its  technical  findings 
Is  available  on  request. 
Sincerely, 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSEMBLY  RE- 
PORTS ON  "THE  STATES  AND 
THE  URBAN  CRISIS" 

(Mr.  REUSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  36th 
American  Assembly  was  held  at  Arden 
House.  Harriman,  N.Y.,  on  October  30  to 
November  2, 1969. 

The  participants  in  the  conference  on 
"The  States  and  the  Urban  Crisis,"  85 
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in  all,  came  ffom  all  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  represented  different  pursuits 
and  viewpoints.  The  participants  are 
listed,  as  follows: 

Thomas  Ashlty,  Representative  from  Ohio, 
Congress  of  the  tTnlted  States. 

Roy  W.  B&hl,  International  Monetary  Fund, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Francis  M.  Blu-nes,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Crown  Zellerbaqh  Corp.,  San  Pr&nclsco. 

Joseph  W.  B^T.  Jr.,  Secretary  of  Commu- 
nity Affairs,  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Raymond  Battoman,  Majority  Leader,  New 
Jersey  Senate. 

John  E.  Bebowt,  Professor  of  Urban  Stud- 
ies, University  of  Texas  (Arlington) . 

Mrs.  Bruce  Bi  Benson,  President,  Leag\ie 
of  Women  Votws  of  the  U.S.,  Washington, 
D.C.  , 

Thad  L.  Beyl4.  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, University  of  North  Carolina. 

Albert  Blunienthal,  Deputy  Minority 
Leader,  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Arthur  Boltoo,  Arthur  Bolton  Associates. 
Sacramento. 

Courtney  C.  'Brown.  Editor.  Journal  of 
World  Business,  tiew  York. 

WlUle  L.  Brown,  Jr.,  Assistant  Minority 
Leader,  Assembly,  California  Legislature. 

Al&aK.  Campbell.  Dean.  Marwell  School  of 
public  .Siralrs.  Stracuse  University. 

Jack  M.  Campbell,  President,  Federation 
of  Rocky  Mountkln  States,  Denver. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Campbell,  Director.  Educa- 
tion Fund,  Leagiie  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
U.S.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Usle  C.  Carter!  J"" .  Vice  President,  Cornell 
University. 

William  N.  Caafeella,  Jr.,  Executive  Director 
National  Municipal  League.  New  York. 

Hale  Champlolt,  Vice  President.  University 
of  Minnesota. 

William  O.  Collnan,  Executive  Director,  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  Washl^igton.  D.C. 

Brevard  Crlhflild.  Executive  Director,  The 
Council  of  Statje  Governments,  Secretary, 
National  OoveriiDrs  Conference,  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  I 

Talbot  D'AIemterte,  Member  from  Miami 
House  of  Representatives,  State  of  Florida. 
John  M.  DeOrbve,  Dean,  Florida  Atlantic 
University. 

James  B.  Dwyet,  Harriman  Scholar,  Colum- 
bia University. 

Christopher  E<iley,  The  Ford  Foundation, 
New  York. 

Ell  Evans.  Cainegle  Corporation  of  New 
York. 

William  R.  Ewkld,  Jr..  Development  Con- 
sultant. Washington.  D.C. 

John  Fischer.  JEdltor.  Harper's  Magazine, 
New  York. 

Plcot  B.  Floyd,  (;ity  Manager.  Savannah. 
Robert  D.  Pult<Jn.  Fulton,  Frerlchs  &  Nut- 
ting. Waterloo,  loWa. 

John  W.  OalUvf  n.  Publisher,  The  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  Utah. 

Benjamin  A.  Gil  man.  Member  from  Middle- 
town,  Assembly  o;'  the  State  of  New  York. 

Frank  P.  Grad,  Director.  Legislative  Draft- 
ing Research  Fu0d,  Columbia  University. 

Thomas  J.  Graves,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Washington,  D.C. 

John  J.  Gunthir,  Executive  Director,  U.S. 
Conference  of  Miyors,  Washington,  D.C. 

Donald  Halderj  Harriman  Scholar,  Co- 
lumbia University] 

Allan  Harvey,  president,  DASOL  Corpo- 
ration, New  York. 

Theodore  L.  Ha^ett,  President,  The  A.  W. 
Mellon  Educational  and  Charitable  Trust, 
Pittsburgh. 

Donald  G.  Her^berg,  Executive  Director, 
The  Eagleton  Institute  of  Politics,  Rutgers 
Unlversit.v  I 


University. 

Jonathan  B.  HoWes,  Director,  Urban  Policy 
Center,  Urban  Atnerlca,  Inc.,  Washington, 
DC.  ^ 

Warren  C.  Hy^,  Jr.,  Harriman  Scholar, 
Columbia  Unlversi  ty. 


Jay  Janls,  T^Janls  Corporation,  Miami. 
Verne   Johnson,    Vice   President,    General 
Mills,  Inc.,  MTnneapolls. 

Leroy  Jones,  Commissioner  of  Community 
Affairs,  State  of  Connecticut,  Hartford. 

Ross  Jones.  Vice  President,  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 

Amos  A.  Jordan,  Colonel,  USA,  Head,  De- 
partment of  Social  Sciences.  U.8.  Military 
Acadeay.  West  Point. 

John  P.  Keith,  President,  Regional  Plan 
Association,  New  York.- 

John  N.  Kolesar,  Deputy  Commissioner,  De- 
partment of  Community  Affairs,  State  of 
New  Jersey,  Trenton. 

Charles  P.  Kurfess,  Speaker,  Ohio  House 
of  Representatives. 

V  F.  Lechner,  President,  American  Steri- 
lizer Company,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

"Warren  T.  Llndqulst,  Rockefeller  Family  & 
Associates.  New  York. 

Edward  Logue,  President,  New  York  State 
Urban  Development  Corp..  New  York  City. 

Jeanne  R.  Lowe,  Consultant  on  Urban  Af- 
fairs, Saturday  Review,  New  York. 

Edward  Marcus,  Majority  Leader,  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  New  Haven. 

Larry  MargoUs,  Executive  Director,  Citizens 
Conference  on  State  Legislatures,  Kansas 
City. 

Neal  Maxwell,  Executive  Vice  President. 
University  of  Utah. 

David  A.  Meeker,  Executive  Secretary  to 
the  Mayor,  St.  Louis. 

Ian  Menzies,  Managing  Editor,  The  Globe, 
Boston. 

Frederic  Mosher.  Cameg^le  Corporation  of 
New  York. 

Rt.  Rev.  George  M.  Murray,  Bishop  of  Ala- 
bama, Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Birm- 
ingham. 

Selma  J.  Mushkln,  The  Urban  Institute, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Arthur  Naftalln,  Professor  or  Public  Af- 
fairs, University  of  Minnesota. 

Alfred  C.  Neal.  President,  Committee  for 
Economic  Development.  New  York. 

Mrs.  Maurice  Pate,  Organization  Director 
&  Consultant  in  Higher  Education  &  Com- 
munity Affairs,  New  York. 

Joseph  A.  Pechman,  Director  of  Economic 
Studies,  The  Brookings  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

John  Plncus.  Rand  Corporation,  Santa 
Monica. 

Frederick     Pope,     Jr.,     Pullman,     Comley, 
Bradley  &  Reeves,  Bridgeport. 
James  Relchley,  Fortune,  New  York. 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  Representative  from  Wis- 
consin, Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Herrick  S.  Roth,  President,  Colorado  Labor 
CoimcU,  AFL-CIO,  Denver. 

Terry  Sanford,  Sanford,  Cannon,  Adams 
&  McCullough,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Donna  E.  Shalala,  Asst.  Professor  of  Social 
Science,  Syracuse  University. 

Paul  F.  Sharp,  President,  Drake  University. 
Horace  E.  Sheldon.  Director,  Governmental 
Affairs  Office,  Ford  Motor  Company,  Dearborn. 
Don  Shoemaker,  Editor,  The  Miami  Herald. 
Robert  Singleton,  Afro-American   Studies 
Center,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 
Claude  Sltton.  Editorial  Director,  The  Ra- 
leigh  Times,  North  Carolina. 

Philip  C.  Sorensen,  Executive  Director, 
Cummins  Engine  Foundation,  Columbus, 
Indiana. 

Robert  F.  Steadman,  Conuxiittee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development.   Washington,  D.C. 

Stanley  S.  Surrey,  Professor  of  Law,  Har- 
vard University. 

Jack  Tarver,  President,  The  Atlanta  News- 
papers, Inc.,  Georgia. 

Karsten  J.  Vieg,  Assistant  Executive  Di- 
rector. Citizens  Conference  on  State  Legls- 
laUires,  Kansas  City 

Jack  B.  Welnsteln,  Judge,  United  States 
District  Court,  BroolQyn. 

Lowdon  Wingo,  Director,  Urban  Studies 
Program  Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc., 
Washington.  D.C. 
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WlUlam  D.  Workman,  Jr.,  Editor,  The 
State.  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

Paul  N.  Ylvlsaker,  Commissioner  of  Com- 
mxuilty  Affairs,  State  of  New  Jersey. 

At  the  close  of  their  discussions,  the 
participants  reviewed,  as  a  group,  the  fol- 
lowing statement.  While  the  statement 
represents  general  agreement,  It  should 
not  be  assumed  that  every  participant 
subscribes  to  every  recommendation. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

Final  Report  of  the  36th  American 
Assembly 
America  Is  in  the  midst  of  an  urban  crisis 
demonstrating  the  Inadequacy  and  Incom- 
petence of  basic  public  policies,  programs 
and  institutions  and  presenting  a  crisis  of 
confidence.  j 

These  failures  affect  every  public  service — 
education,  housing,  welfare,  health  and  hos- 
pitals, transportation,  pollution  control,  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice,  and  a  host 
of  others — producing  dally  deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  life.  Although  most  visible  In 
the  large  cities  that  deterioration  spreads  to 
suburbia,  exurbla  and  beyond.  Frustration 
rises  as  government  falls  to  respond. 

The  gap  between  city  and  suburb  increases 
with  the  continuing  redistribution  of  popu- 
lation and  economic  activity.  Even  within 
subiirbla  are  pockets  of  poverty  and  decline. 
Suburban  crime  rates  and  welfare  case  loads, 
although  below  city  rates,  are  growing  rap- 
idly. City  and  suburban  dwellers  also  share 
traffic  Jams,  pollution  of  air  and  rivers,  and 
anxiety  over  the  qxmllty  and  cost  of  public 
education  and  health  care. 

As  report  follows  report,  as  program  follows 
program,  as  tax  hike  follows  tax  hike,  the 
citizen  becomes  every  day  more  doubtful 
about  the  ability  of  his  institutions  to  re- 
spond— and  Indeed  to  govern  at  all.  The  polit- 
ical atmosphere  grows  less  tolerant.  Con- 
fidence declines.  Some  leaders  become  shrill 
and  frightened.  Somebody  must  be  to  blame, 
but  who?  The  black,  the  blue  collar  worker, 
the  self-satlsfled  suburbanite,  the  college 
student?  Many  allege  local  government  to  be 
hamstrung,  the  federal  government  In  re- 
treat, the  state  government  in  default. 

Why  haven't  states  done  more?  What  would 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  fulfill  their 
responsibilities — responsibilities  which  are 
critical  to  the  solution  of  our  urban  prob- 
lems? Removal  of  constitutional  restrictions, 
awakening  of  political  responsiveness,  re- 
structuring of  state  and  local  government, 
and  changes  In  the  federal-state-local  fiscal 
system  are  among  the  principal  recommen- 
dations. 

However,  in  calling  for  the  exercise  of  a 
full  range  of  state  authority  and  reeponsl- 
blllty  In  the  field  of  urban  affairs,  three 
significant  limitations  upon  the  states  must 
be  recognized:  (a)  the  demands  arising  from 
military  and  foreign  policy  obligations  which 
are  too  frequently  placed  ahead  of  domestic 
change  In  the  national  agenda;  (b)  adoption 
and  perpetuation  of  costly  and  low-prlorlty 
federal,  sitate  and  local  programs  which  gross- 
ly mlsallocate  fiscal  resources;  and  (c)  the 
absence  of  a  national  \irbanlzatlon  policy, 
thereby  injecting  inhibition  and  '^esltancy 
into  state  policy  formulation.  In  full  recog- 
nition of  these  limitations,  however,  the 
need  for  state  action  Is  urgent:  It  is  the  view 
of  the  Assembly  that  unless  the  role  of  the 
state  governments  is  substantially  reformed 
within  the  next  decade  In  the  terms  specified 
m  this  report,  the  states  as  effective  political 
entitles  will  cease  to  exist. 

REMOVING    CONSTITDTIONAI.    OBSTACLES 

The  reapportionment  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  removed  one  major  political 
roadblock  to  the  modernization  of  state  gov- 
ernment which  usually  requires  overhaul  of 
the  state  constitution.  In  the  wake  of  re- 
apportionment,   state    after    state    has    at- 
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tempted  a  vartety  of  oon«titutlonal  changes. 

Although  most  state  oonatltutlons  need 
revision,  the  claim  of  constitutional  blocks 
to  action  Is  nvore  often  an  excuse  than  evi- 
dence of  a  geniiine  InablUty  to  act.  There- 
fore, Instead  of  emphasizing  total  constitu- 
tional revision,  first  attention  should  go  to 
removing  specific  constitutional  obstacles  to 
state  swrtlon.  Conversely,  If  the  will  to  act  Is 
not  there,  no  constitutional  prescription  can 
create  It. 

The  state  constitution  should  provide  that 
all  powers  not  reswrved  to  or  pre-empted  by 
the  state  be  available  to  local  governments. 
This  concept  of  shared  powers  means  that 
local  governments  are  free  to  act  on  any 
problem  unless  definitive  state  action  is 
taken. 

DIFFUSION    or   GOVERNMENT    POWERS 

The  Governmental  fragmentation  of  near- 
ly every  metropolitan  region  maJtes  It  diffi- 
cult for  Individual  governmental  units  to 
respond  to  many  of  today's  urban  problems. 
The  need  for  area-wide  units  of  general  or 
multifunctional  Jurisdiction  is  Increasingly 
recognized. 

Simultaneously,  residents  of  many  city 
neighborhoods  fight  for  some  kind  of  local 
control,  while  citizens  of  small  suburban  en- 
claves cling  tenaciously  to  their  present 
autonomy. 

These  contrary  needs — centralization  and 
decentralization — and  the  force  of  their  ex- 
pression have  caused  most  states  to  abdicate 
their  responsibility  for  maintaining  an  ef- 
fective system  of  local  government.  Meeting 
this  responsibility  Is  urgent  and  inescap- 
able. 

Necessary  local  government  modernization 
must  recognize  the  metropolitan  facts  of 
life — that  there  are  many  powers  that  have 
to  be  exercised  and  many  activities  which 
must  be  performed  on  an  area-wide  basis. 
This  requirement  must  be  mert  in  a  way 
which  win  not  eliminate  or  dilute  local  com- 
munity participation  in  the  decision  process. 
Indeed,  such  Involvement  must  be  enhanced, 
particularly  In  the  large  cities  where  It  has 
been  weak  or  lacking. 

There  are  many  approaches  to  local  gov- 
ernment restructuring.  The  specific  historic, 
geographic  and  cultural  situation  of  each 
state  and  metropolitan  area  must  be  takem 
into  account.  The  desirable  course  may  be 
consolidation,  or  federation,  or  completely 
new  forms  of  local  government. 

State  government  must  also  be  vitalized. 
Legislatures  must  be  provided  the  opportu- 
nity, the  flexlblUty  and  the  resources  needed 
to  act  effectively  and  promptly  on  complex 
problems.  This  Includes  at  a  minimum  an- 
nual sessions  of  the  legislature,  salaries  com- 
mensxirate  with  a  full-time  legislature,  and 
adequate  staff  and  housekeeping  support. 
Governors  must  be  given  the  power  to  man- 
age and  direct  the  executive  branch,  and  to 
provide  policy  leadership.  Departments  of 
urban  or  community  affairs  should  be  es- 
tablished, civil  service  requirements  should 
reflect  the  need  for  more  urban  skills  in  the 
&tj&t^6  service. 

Talent  wlU  not  enter  state  and  local  public 
service  in  sufficient  numbers  unless  encour- 
aged to  do  so  by  decisive  action  of  leaders 
now  In  power.  Universities  should  open  pro- 
grams in  state  and  local  government  serv- 
ice Current  civil  service  and  other  bars  to 
attracting,  maintaining  and  promoting  talent 
should  be  removed.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment shotUd  be  prepared  to  compete,  finan- 
cially and  otherwise,  with  the  private  sector 
and  the  federal  government  to  get  this  talent. 
If  not,  most  of  the  high  goals  we  encourage 
elsewhere  In  this  document  will  never  be 
achieved. 

STATE     AND    FEDERAL     RESPONSIBILITIES 

Much  more,  however,  is  needed  than  either 
the  removal  of  state  consUtutlonal  Impedi- 
ments, or  the  restructuring  of  state  and  local 
govenunent.  Both  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments must  assume  new  responsibilities. 
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Specifically,  they  must  recognize  the  ex- 
traordinary anticipated  Impact  of  popula- 
tion and  technology  and  address  themselves 
to  the  development  of  relevant  long-range 
priorities,  policies  and  programs. 

No  activity  of  government  Is  In  a  worse 
state  of  neglect  and  disrepute  than  our  wel- 
f  £U-e  sjrstem.  To  Improve  the  system  and  make 
it  equitable  requires  federal  assumption  of 
full  financial  responsibility  for  welfare  with 
the  goal  of  eliminating  hunger  and  depend- 
ency In  the  world's  most  affluent  nation. 

Inequity  also  characterizes  the  provision  of 
public  education.  Equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity must  be  guaranteed  to  all  children. 
This  requires  unequal  allocation  of  fiscal 
resources  and  state  assumption,  with  federal 
aid,  of  all  financial  responsibility  for  quaUty 
public  education. 

States  must  assume  a  responsibility  to 
provide  decent  housing.  In  collaboration  with 
the  private  sector,  the  federal  government 
and  local  governments.  To  achieve  this  ob- 
jective, states  should  enact  statewide  buUd- 
Ing  codes,  exercise  their  power  to  control 
land  vise  directly  where  necessary,  and  set 
comprehensive  standards  for  all  other  land 
use  controls  within  which  local  governments 
must  operate.  States  also  need  to  consider 
a  variety  of  new  approaches  to  urban  devel- 
opment and  redevelopment.  Including  a  pro- 
gram of  new  balanced  communities,  and  the 
use  of  development  corporations  and  state 
housing  agencies. 

States  must  assume  more  responsibility 
and  exercise  leadership  for  assuring  the  pro- 
vision of  other  social  services — health,  day 
care,  family  planning  services  and  manpower 
training — guaranteeing  at  least  minimum 
standards  of  service  throughout  the  state. 
In  exercising  this  responsibility  local  govern- 
ments and  their  constituent  neighborhoods 
must  be  Involved  both  in  policy  decisions 
and  the  tidmlnlstratlon  of  services. 

Tbe  states  have  primary  responsibility  for 
protection  of  persons  and  property .  They  and 
their  agents,  the  local  governments,  are  ex- 
pected to  maintain  security  and  order.  Yet, 
the  administration  of  criminal  Justice  Is 
poorly  managed  in  many  of  Its  aspects — po- 
lice, prosecution,  courts,  and  correction. 
States  must  undertake  thorough  analysis  of 
prevailing  conditions  and  Install  essential  re- 
forms to  avoid  the  collapse  of  urban  society. 
The  states  have  failed  to  wage  a  meaning- 
ful attack  on  racism,  despite  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  their  citizens.  Unless  more 
forceful  Immediate  steps  are  taken  by  states 
to  foster  and  further  the  rights  of  non-white 
citizens,  the  states  will  not  be  able  to  deal 
effectively  with  social  economic  and  physical 
problems.  Such  steps  must  Include  legislative 
and  administrative  action  to  make  equal  op- 
portunity available  in  Employment,  housing 
and  education. 

In  the  discharge  of  these  Increased  re- 
sponslblUtles  organs  of  general  government 
should  be  utilized  in  preference  to  specialized 
functional  agencies.  However,  the  gravity  of 
the  present  crisis  requires  the  establishment 
of  flexible  procedures  and  organizational  ar- 
rangements to  enhance  the  responsiveness  of 
state  and  local  government. 

FISCAL    REFORM 

Meeting  the  urban  crisis  wlU  require  more 
resources  and  the  reallocation  of  current  re- 
sources. There  is  also  need  for  a  distribution 
of  the  tax  burden  on  the  basis  of  the  ability  to 
pay.  The  present  state-local  tax  system  places 
too  much  stress  on  property  and  sales  taxes 
and  takes  too  little  advantage  of  the  fairest  of 
all  taxes.  The  graduated  Income  tax. 

Most  states  need  to  reform  their  tax  struc- 
tures. To  set  the  poUtlcal  background,  there 
should  be  an  analysis  of  the  traditional  and 
unreal  arguments  against  reform,  such  as  the 
assertion  that  interstate  tax  competition  de- 
termines Industrial  location.  Systems  of  state 
and  federal  aid  must  also  be  reformed. 

States  which  do  not  have  a  graduated  in- 
come tax  should  adopt  one.  Those  which  now 
have  inadequate  and  non-graduated  personal 


Income  taxes  should  move  to  strengthen 
them.  U  they  have  a  sales  tax,  they  should 
allow  a  Umlted  tax  credit  for  it  against  the 
state  income  tax.  or  a  refund  payment.  Fur- 
ther, any  sales  tax  should  include  a  tax  on 
services.  States  should  also  take  necessary 
steps  to  Insure  equitable  administration  of 
the  property  tax.  Including  professlonaUza- 
tlon  of  the  assessment  process.  Property  taxes 
focuaed  on  improvements  rather  than  land 
should  be  adopted. 

Improving  state  and  local  taxes  will  not 
eliminate  the  need  for  federal  and  state 
grants-in-aid.  State  aid  formulas  must  be  re- 
vised to  relate  to  local  needs  and  local  tax 
bvirdens:  general  support  grants  to  urban 
Jurisdictions  should  also  be  provided  under 
similar  guldeUnes. 

Congress  should  enaict  a  revenue  sharing 
plan  with  sUte  and  local  governments.  In- 
cluding: (a)  allocations  related  to  state  and 
local  tax  effort;  (b)  a  mandatory  "pass- 
through"  to  local  governments  above  a  mini- 
mum population,  based  on  current  state- 
local  divisions  of  fiscal  responsibility;  (c) 
demonstration  of  state  intention  and  ability 
to  deal  with  local  governmental  and  urban 
problems. 

In  general,  categorical  aid  programs — both 
federal  and  state — should  be  consolidated 
Into  broad  functional  grants  with  general 
guidelines  and  program  accountability  in- 
stead of  detailed  prescriptions.  Aid  programs 
should  be  established  and  administered  so  as 
to  encourage  the  structural  modernization  of 
both  state  and  local  government. 

In  recent  years,  federal  categorical  aid  has 
tended  increasingly  to  bypass  the  state  and 
go  directly  to  local  governments  largely  be- 
cause the  states  have  failed  to  assume  their 
proper  urban  responsibilities.  If  states  are  to 
be  held  accountable  for  local  affairs,  they 
must  exercise  the  option  to  involve  them- 
selves in  urban  jjolicy  and  programs  by  sub- 
stantial financial  participation  ,  In  the  re- 
quired funding. 

Federal  funds  should  be  channeled  through 
the  state  when  the  state  provides  adequate 
administrative  machinery  and  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  non-federal  share  of  required 
funds.  If  the  state  Is  unable  or  desires  not  to 
participate  on  this  basis,  funds  for  that  pro- 
gram In  the  state  should  fiow  directly  to  the 
local  governments  involved. 

Notwithstanding  this  recommendation,  the 
federal  government  must  retain  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  program  effectiveness  of 
the  funds  provided. 

Part  of  the  crisis  of  confidence  is  the  legis- 
lating of  urban  programs  without  adequate 
and  long-range  funding.  To  adopt  programs 
with  great  promise  only  to  have  them  fall 
because  of  underfundlng  is  to  raise  false 
expectations  and  bring  disillusionment. 

Congress  should  help  to  minimize  inter- 
state tax  competition  by  the  levy  of  moderate 
surtaxes  on  corporate  Incomes,  cigarettes  and 
alcoholic  beverages,  rebating  the  yields  to 
those  states  which  enact  at  least  comparable 
levies.  This  would  extend  the  principle  es- 
tablished m  the  federal  state-inheritance  tax 
pattern. 

It  Is  particularly  irresponsible  to  reduce 
federal  revenues  at  a  time  when  virban  needs 
are  so  urgent. 


POLITICAL    FEASIBILmr 

Whether  the  states  will  respond  to  the 
urban  challenge  Is  a  political  question.  But 
a  positive  answer  will  not  be  produced  by 
exhortation. 

In  combination,  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional, structural,  fiscal  and  program  changes 
win  make  a  major  contribution  to  the  so- 
lution of  America's  urban  ills. 

Most  citizens  are  dissatisfied,  yet  that  dis- 
satisfaction by  Itself  does  not  produce  a  de- 
mand for  the  changes  advocated  here.  The 
demand  will  emerge  from  a  massive  effort 
at  public  education,  broadened  political  par- 
ticipation, a  new  set  of  programs,  new  coa- 
litions and  political  courage. 

All  possible  vehicles  of  public  Information 
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and  education  sbiuld  be  lued  and  Improved. 

Existing  and  new  media  should  report  the 
urban  scene  in  Ite  full  dimensions,  supple- 
mien  ting  spot  news  coverage  of  crisis  with 
regular  tn-depth  wialysls  of  background  and 
emerging  forces.  Hopeful  developments 
should  be  refxirtad  with  as  much  attention 
aa  confrontations  or  riots. 

Where  radio  and  television  stations  fall  to 
carry  out  their  local  public  service  obli- 
gations, oommuntjtles  should  challenge  their 
FOC  licensing,  nidlo  stations  and  commu- 
nity television  have  a  unique  contribution 
to  make;  they  cati  focus  on  "consumer  de- 
mands" for  better  urban  services  and  a  qual- 
ity environment.  Political  leaders  should 
capitalize  on  thetr  pivotal  ability  to  direct 
public  concern  ta  necessary  stepw  for  urban 
Improvement. 

At  the  same  time,  meaningful  participa- 
tion in  the  i)olltlaftl  process  by  as  many  peo- 
ple as  possible  must  be  encouraged.  Legal, 
administrative  and  political  hindrances  to 
such  partlclpatlori  must  be  removed.  Election 
laws  should  facilitate,  not  discourage,  broad 
participation.  Universal  automatic  registra- 
tion should  be  established  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Young  people  iiust  be  brought  Into  the 
system  &nd  provlHed  every  possible  oppor- 
tufilty  tb'fexert  their  influence  for  change. 
Their  idealism,  imagination,  and  energy  must 
be  utilized  In  solving  public  problems.  The 
age  of  emancipation  should  be  lowered  to  18. 
Maximum  participation  by  all  citizens  in 
party  activities  should  be  encouraged. 

Combined  with  b  broadened  electorate  Emd 
a  massive  public  ^formation  effort  must  be 
programs  which  Hrlng  to  all  people  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  metropolitan  society :  expanded 
Job  opportunities^  a  wide  range  of  residen- 
tial choices,  lelsul'e  time  alternatives  from 
spectator  to  participant  activities,  cultural 
and  educational  opportunities  possessing  a 
variety,  quantity  4nd  quality  available  In  no 
other  kind  of  society. 

Programs  to  realize  this  metropolitan  po- 
tential are  reiiulr^d.  These  programs  should 
Include  health  ptotectlon.  consumer  safe- 
guards, envtronnlental  controls,  Improve- 
ments in  all  social  services,  promotion  of  the 
arts,  and  the  encouragement  of  wide-spread 
participation  In  tbe  policy-making  and  ad- 
ministrative processes.  Essential  Is  an  im- 
provement In  aU  ^delivery  systems,  a  set  of 
Improvements  ba^ed  not  on  abstract  stand- 
ards, but  on  thel  needs  of  the  Individual 
citizen.  I 

The  resources  14  all  Institutions  of  higher 
education  should  l^e  utilized  in  analyzing  and 
developing  propolis  for  coping  with  urban 
problems.  Universities  and  colleges  In  the 
states  should  redesign  educational  offerings 
to  make  them  mo^e  directly  relevant  to  cur- 
rent concerns. 

But  for  some  o<  the  most  urgent  Issues — 
especially  education,  housing,  man-power 
programs  and  rape  relations — the  present 
prospect  for  bulld)ng  effective  constituencies 
appears  remote.  It  such  constituencies  can- 
not be  created,  however.  Increased  civil  dis- 
affection and  metropolitan  apartheid  appear 
inevitable.  J 

Therefore,  it  Is  particularly  urgent  for  our 
elected  leadership!  to  design  combinations  of 
programs  that  wjll  create  a  constituency 
from  fragmented^  and  supjwjsedly  antago- 
nistic groups.  Coi^bined  approaches  to  met- 
ropolitan needs  knay  create  the  required 
constituencies.  P(^  example: 

Creation  of.  nelw  communities  can  rally 
building  industry  and  labor;  business  and 
manufacturers  staking  new  location:  land 
owners  and  local  public  officials  seeking  new 
development  ana  tax  base;  middle  and 
low-Income  families  In  need  of  housing  and 
residents  deslrlngj  improved  public   services. 

Protection  and  [upgrading  of  the  environ- 
ment— physical  apd  esthetic — can  bring  to- 
gether those  concerned  with  conservation, 
resource  supply,  [a  healthful  environment, 
recreation,  and  urpan  design. 

For  many,  the  (Challenge  of  undertaking  In 


the  years  ahead  new  kinds  of  metropolitan 
development  on  a  scale  ccwnparable  to  tbe 
adventure  of  outer  space  may  offer  un- 
bounded opportunity  for  new  combinations 
of  political  support.  For  others,  the  threat  of 
catastrophe  artslng  from  unchecked  and  un- 
gulded  growth,  the  potential  destruction  of 
our  metropolitan  economic  and  physical  en- 
vironment and  the  perils  of  continuing  so- 
cial and  racial  division  may  be  the  necessary 
coalescing  force  for  a  new  and  effective 
effort. 

New  political  combinations  may  also  arise 
from  political  confrontation.  Non-violent 
confrontation  poUtlce  should  be  regarded  as 
creative  and  in  the  American  tradition,  not 
to  be  deplored.  That  black  and  white,  young 
and  old.  rich  and  poor,  suburban  and  city 
dweller  quarrel  and  debate  is  fine. 

Public  information,  widespread  political 
participation,  new  programs,  Eind  new  coali- 
tions can  make  possible  everything  advo- 
cated here.  Finally,  however,  there  must  be 
public  office  holders  and  other  political  lead- 
ers willing  to  take  political  risk. 

For  the  astute  politician,  understanding 
the  urban  crisis  will  provide  opportunities  as 
well  as  risks.  Society  will  be  served  by  his 
assumption  of  these  opportunities  and  risks. 

Such  risks  may  involve  bolting  party  lines, 
suffering  temporary,  maybe  even  permanent 
loss  of  public  favor,  engaging  In  partisan 
and  bipsirtlsan  activities.  Willingness  to  take 
risks  must  extend  to  business,  civic,  com- 
munity, educational,  labor  and  relig^oiis 
leaders. 

For  urban  Americans,  the  vast  majority  of 
our  population,  a  strengthened  and  respon- 
sive state  government  will  bring  new  confi- 
dence and  new  hope. 


MOUNTING  AN  ATTACK  ON  THE 
"CAREER  CRIMINAL"— WE  NEED  A 
NATIONAL  CRIME  DETERRENT 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hue 
and  cry  over  crime  in  the  United  States 
has  reached  the  crescendo  stage.  We  hear 
daily  from  our  constituents  who  plead 
with  us  to  "do  something."  Hundreds  of 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  State  legislatures  designed 
to  curb  crime  in  one  respect  or  another.  I 
recently  introduced  H.R.  14426 — a  pro- 
posal which  I  believe  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  one  of  the  most  pressing 
crime  problems  we  face — what  to  do 
about  the  convicted  felon  released  from 
prison  to  continue  a  "career  in  crime." 

Who  is  the  career  criminal?  The  1968 
edition  of  the  FBI's  "Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports" giv^  us  part  of  the  description — 
it  is  a  very  disturbing  picture  indicating 
why  the  public  is  losing  confidence  in  the 
Nation's  judicial  system.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize some  of  the  pertinent  and  fright- 
ening statistics  from  that  report  which 
reveal  the  seriousness  of  the  problem : 

Eighty-two  percent  of  a  sample  of  of- 
fenders arrested  in  1967-68  had  a  prior 
arrest,  70  percent  had  a  prior  conviction, 
and  46  percent  had  been  imprisoned  on 
a  prior  sentence. 

Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  burglars,  71 
percent  of  the  auto  thieves,  60  percent 
of  the  robbers  had  been  arrested  in  two 
or  more  States  during  criminal  careers 
ranging  from  7  to  9  years. 

A  foUowup  on  18.333  offenders  released 
to  the  streets  in  1963  revealed  that  63 
percent  had  been  rearrested  on  a  new 
charge  by  the  end  of  1968. 


Two-thirds  of  the  police  killers  pre- 
viously convicted  had  been  granted  leni- 
ency in  the  form  of  parole  or  probation, 
and  almost  three  out  of  10  were  on 
parole  or  probation  when  they  killed  a 
police  officer. 

The  obvious  question  prompted  by 
these  statistics  is  "why  are  criminals 
allowed  back  on  the  streets?"  I  cannot, 
nor  will  I  attempt  to,  satisfy  my  constitu- 
ents with  milk-toast  legalisms.  I  will 
not  wail  platitudes  about  the  "disad- 
vantaged," or  "basic  environmental  con- 
ditioning," or  the  "deleterious  aspects  of 
repressive  social  control,"  as  some  are 
wont  to  do.  The  question  asked  demands 
more  than  the  standard  sociological 
double  talk — it  demands  plain  reasoning. 
I  know  I  shall  be  accused  of  "oversimpli- 
fying," but  the  main  reason  for  the  sta- 
tistics comes  as  a  result  of  the  judiciary's 
criminal-coddling  psychology.  Day  in 
and  day  out  criminals  are  exploiting  le- 
niency to  prey  on  innocent  citizens.  Too 
much  foolish  sentimentalism  on  the  part 
of  judges,  probation  officers  and  others 
has  created  a  national  uneasiness  about 
oiu-  ability  to  hold  the  serious  crime  wave 
in  this  country. 

There  are  several  avenues  open  in 
reaching  a  solution  as  long  as  we  recog- 
nize that  we  cannot  wipe  out  the  crim- 
inal-coddling psychology  with  one  act 
of  Congress.  One  idea  was  advanced  by 
the  President  in  the  form  of  "preventive 
detention,"  for  previously  convicted  fel- 
ons on  new  charges.  This  approach  de- 
serves careful  consideration  but  every- 
one is  aware  of  the  tremendous  constitu- 
tional problems  involved.  Whatever  the 
merits  of  that  proposal,  were  it  to  be  en- 
acted into  law,  its  effect  on  the  "career 
criminal"  would  be  a  long  time  in  com- 
ing due  in  part  to  the  court  cases  which 
would  result  to  test  "constitutionality." 
Commenting  on  the  President's  plan,  one 
of  the  country's  leading  newspapers 
stated  recently: 

The  ideal  solution  would  be  speedier  Jus- 
tice— no  delay  in  bringing  a  case  to  trial. 
This  reform,  requiring  updated  court  proce- 
dures, and  more  Judges  and  courts,  is  slow 
In  coming. 

No  one  can  argue  with  the  statement 
but  it  does  have  a  ring  of  the  coddling 
psychology  I  mentioned  previously.  Cer- 
tainly, justice  should  be  speedy,  but  jus- 
tice should  also  be  firm  and  punishment 
should  be  effective. 

If  a  person  is  foimd  guilty  of  a  vio- 
lent crime,  then  let  us  make  sure  he 
goes  to  prison.  If  a  person  is  foimd 
guilty  of  a  violent  crime,  and  is  sentenced 
to  prison,  then  let  us  be  sure  we  keep  him 
in  prison. 

Last  year,  during  a  wave  of  emotional- 
ism, the  Congress  passed  the  Gun  Control 
Act.  Supporters  of  that  bill  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  by  beginning  a  program  even- 
tually leading  to  the  confiscation  of  all 
guns  in  the  United  States,  the  crime 
wave  would  be  abated.  We  have  learned 
otherwise.  It  is  abundantly  clear  today, 
after  only  a  few  months  of  its  creation, 
even  to  those  who  suffer  with  the  gun 
control  syndrome,  that  the  act  does  not 
serve  to  keep  dangerous  weapons  from 
the  hands  of  criminals  and  incompetents 
as  its  proponents  claimed.  The  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  is  not  a  deterrent  to 
crime.  It  never  could  have  been.  In  fact, 
the  thrust  of  the  act  is  the  exact  opposite 
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to  the  goal  of  crime  deterrence— the  Na- 
tion's sportsmen  and  gun  collectors  are 
seen  as  the  viUain— not  the  criminal. 

During  the  debate  on  the  gun  control 
bill    an  amendment  was  added  which 
was  intended  to  "get  at"  the  criminal  who 
used  a  gun  in  the  commission  of  a  crime 
punishable  under  Federal  law.  The  Poff 
amendment  is  laudable;   however,  the 
amendment  should  never  have  been  In- 
corporated in  a  gun  registration  measure. 
The  issue  became  embroiled  in  the  emo- 
tionalism of  gun  control  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  section  dealing  with  pun- 
ishment was  seriously  diminished.  As  a 
result   a  number  of  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  this  Congress  to  remedy  what 
was  done  in  haste  in  the  last  Congress. 
The  Poff  amendment  was  accepted  be- 
cause we  believe  crime  can  be  controlled 
if  there  is  a  proper  deterrent  force  to  the 
criminal.  One  can  find  a  parallel  situa- 
tion in  the  maintenance  of  our  national 
defenses.  We  have  a  nuclear  deterrent; 
our  potential  enemies  are  well  aware  of 
its  potential  effectiveness  and  we  never 
allow  them  to  forget  such  awesomeness. 
Knowing  the  "price"  that  would  have  to 
be  paid  to  launch  an  attack  on  our  Na- 
tion deters  the  aggressor.  If  we  are  to 
deter  crime,  we  should  let  those  criminals 
and  would-be  criminals  know  exactly  the 
"price"    they   would   pay   should   they 
transgress  the  laws  of  the  land.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  what  can  and  will  be 
achieved  with  a  bill  respecting  the  use  of 
firearms  by  criminals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  my  bill  will 
create  a  crime  deterrent  In  much  the 
same  way  and  with  the  same  kind  of  ef- 
fectiveness as  our  nuclear  deterrent  pro- 
tects the  Nation  from  all-out  war.  The 
bill  Is  based  on  the  concept  which  was 
mlsattached  to  the  Gun  Control  Act.  This 
year,  we  should  be  able  to  consider  such 
a  bill  in  a  rational  manner. 

This  is  not  my  first  bill  on  this 
subject  during  the  present  session.  I  have 
refined  a  bill  I  previously  introduced, 
H.R.  13545,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  further  research  on  the  subject  and 
In  order  to  strengthen  even  more  the 
penalty  provisions  relating  to  crimes 
committed  where  a  firearm  Is  Involved. 
Unlike  that  measure,  the  new  proposal 
would  describe  and  define  the  pimlsh- 
able  Federal  crimes.  Descriptions  are 
added  as  a  separate  and  distinct  section 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 
During  the  debate  last  year,  a  Justice 
Department  official  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  a  definition  was  a  "better  approach" 
than  the  "general"  approach  agreed  up- 
on finally  and  which  appeared  In  the 
Gun  Control  Act. 

This  section  selectively  applies  greater 
penalties  to  those  crimes  in  which  fire- 
arms are  most  extensively  used  and  in 
which  if  firearms  were  not  used,  the 
crimes  would  be  much  more  difficult  to 
execute.  These  are  the  crimes  In  which 
the  life  of  the  victim  is  most  in  danger. 
All  of  the  serious  crimes  of  a  violent  na- 
ture are  Included:  murder;  voluntary 
manslaughter;  assassination,  kidnapping, 
and  assaulting  of  a  President;  kUllng  of 
certain  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States;  rape;  kidnapping;  assault 
with  Intent  to  kill,  rob,  rape,  or  poison; 
assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon;  rob- 
bery burglary;  theft;  racketeering;  ex- 
tortion; and  arson.  My  bill  would  not  re- 


peal the  provisions  of  the  present  Fed- 
eral law,  nor  would  It  diminish  their 
effectiveness. 

It  would,  however,  provide  an  addi- 
tional mandatory  sentence  as  punish- 
ment for  any  person  who  uses  or  car- 
ries a  firearm  during  the  commission  of 
a  Federal  crime  as  described  in  the  first 
section  of  the  bUl.  The  mandatory  term 
would  be  from  1  to  10  years.  Such  prison 
sentence  could  not  nm  concurrently  with 
the  Imposition  of  a  sentence  Imposed  for 
the  commission  of  the  felony  Itself.  In 
the  case  of  a  second  or  subsequent  con- 
viction under  this  bill,  the  sentence  like- 
wise  would  be   mandatory.  The    term 
would  be  25  years.  Again,  after  the  im- 
position of  the  sentence,  it  could  not  run 
concurrently  with  the  penalty  Imposed 
for  the  commission  of  the  felony  itself. 
I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  disagreement  over 
the  deterrence  value  of  mandatory  sen- 
tencing and  the  comments  made  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  the  Administration  of  Justice, 
and    the    President's    Commission    on 
Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  How- 
ever I  believe  we  have  gone  far  enough 
down  the  traU  of  judicial  permissiveness 
and  It  Is  now  time  that  the  true  intent 
of  Congress  regarding  criminals,  partic- 
ularly repeaters,  be  made  known  to  the 
Federal  bench.  ^     ^ 

The  public  Is  fed  up  with  the  constant 
Incidence  of  violent  gun  crime  by  the 
parole  violator,  the  person  free  on  bond 
and/or  the  recidivist.  There  Is  only  one 
way  to  begin  to  halt  the  wave  of  violent 
crimes  committed  with  firearms,  and 
that  is  by  building  a  national  crime  de- 
terrent. We  could  call  it  the  "nuclear 
bomb"  against  crime.  I  will  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  a  Federal  nuclear  crime 
bomb  has  a  limited  value  If  the  States  do 
not  act.  However,  it  Is  my  hope  that  by 
our  example  at  the  Federal  level  and  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  States  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  constructing  their  own 
crime  bombs  to  stop  the  criminal  ele- 
ment in  our  society. 

The  FBI's  statistical  report  on  the  ca- 
reer criminal"  indicates  that  the  Nation 
is  caught  up  in  a  frightening  trend.  We 
must  get  the  recidivist  off  the  streets.  I 
am  convinced  that  if  the  public  Is  as- 
sured that  the  Congress  Is  serious  about 
locking  up  the  criminal  repeater,  they 
will  join  In  the  battle  at  the  State  level. 
As  it  stands  now,  just  about  every  morn- 
ing John  Q.  PubUc  reads  In  his  local 
newspaper  about  another  crime  commit- 
ted by  a  person  out  on  bail  or  previously 
convicted,  and  he  throws  up  his  hands 
and  says  "What's  the  use?"  One  can 
hardly  blame  him— but  there  is  a  way  to 
change  this  attitude.  ^  ^    ^ 

Mr  Speaker,  my  bill  Is  designed  to  be 
the  first  building  block  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  national  crime  deterrent. 


MEDIOCRITY      ENTHRONED:      THE 

RESULT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  "MAS- 

SIFICATION" 

(Mr  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  recent 

editorial,  the  WaU  Street  Journal  cap- 
tured the  heart  of  a  problem  that  haunts 


the  American  scenes-educated  know- 
nothingness.  With  justification  the 
Journal  points  out  that  In  buUding  a 
massive  educational  system  we  are  re- 
ducing the  level  of  educational  excel- 
lence. Campus  disorders,  the  breakdown 
in  respect  for  law,  and  the  spirit  of  per- 
missiveness which  prevails  at  many  of 
the  Nation's  centers  of  higher  education, 
are  aU  the  natural  result  of  an  egalitar- 
ianism  which  says  that  any  person  is  In- 
tellectually and  naturally  equipped  to 
benefit  from  a  college  education. 

That  this  notion  is  false  is  patently  ob- 
vious to  any  discriminating  observer. 
Nevertheless,  the  sacroscant  "education 
lobby"  has  so  mesmerized  the  public  that 
to  express  opposition  to  further  reduc- 
tion of  educational  standards  is  viewed 
as  being  subversive.  The  continued 
"masslficatlon"  of  education  will  pro- 
duce a  generation  of  mediocre  graduates. 
The  Nation  cannot  afford  such  a  genera- 
tion. 
The  article  follows: 

MEDiocRmr  Enthronxd 
In  all  the  soul-searching  about  campus 
unrest,  one  of  the  most  important  causes  is 
among'  the  least  regarded:  There  are  simply 
too  many  people  In  college  virlth  no  aptitude 
for,  or  Interest  in  the  academic  life. 

It  is  a  point  we  and  a  few  others  have  tried 
to  make  and  now  it  is  made  with  exceptional 
clarity  by  University  of  Michigan  Professor 
John'w.  Aldrldge  In  a  long  essay  in  Harper's. 
Mr.  Aldrldge  Is  a  dlstlnguUhed  literary  critic 
and  novelist,  and  his  comments  are  particu- 
larly pertinent  in  a  time  of  considerable  agi- 
tation for  the  idea  of  free  college  education 
for  all.  Even  now.  it  is  assumed  that  every- 
one has  the  right  to  go  to  college. 

As  Mr.  Aldrldge  writes,  "This  is,  after  all. 
the  first  student  generation  to  be  admitted 
to  the  universities  on  the  principle  that 
higher  education  is  a  right  that  should  be 
available  to  all,  and  at  the  same  time  a  neces- 
sity for  anyone  who  hopes  to  achieve  some 
measure  of  success  in  middle-class  society. 
"The  result  U  that  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  the  universities  have  had  to  accept 
large  masses  of  students  who  may  have 
proper  credentials  from  the  secondary  schools 

because    those    schools    have    themselves 

been  obliged  to  lower  their  sundards  to  ac- 
commodate the  mediocre  majority— but  who 
possess  neither  the  cultural  interest  nor  the 
intellectual  Incentive  to  benefit  from  higher 
education. 

"Such  students,  when  confronted  with 
complex  ideas  or  stringent  academic  require- 
ments, tend  to  sink  into  a  protective  lethargy 
or  to  become  resentful  because  demands  are 
being  made  on  them  which  they  are  not 
equipped  to  meet  and  have  no  particiilar 
desire  to  meet.  .  .  .  Hence,  their  natural 
impulse  is  to  try  to  compensate  for  their 
failure  of  ability  or  interest  by  involving 
themselves  in  some  extracurricular  activity 
which  happens  today  to  be  poUtlcal  activism." 
So  they  bring  to  college  their  intellectual 
vacuums,  but  even  more  crucial.  Professor 
Aldrldge  thinks,  their  immense  boredom. 
They  had  not  a  taste  of  the  bitter  challenge 
of  the  Depression;  they  were  20  years  too 
late  for  World  War  n.  which  in  retrospect 
and  in  comparison  with  Vietnam  seems  like 
a  noble  crusade. 

Through  campus  activism,  then,  "life  can 
become  once  again  a  frontier  and  a  battle- 
field. The  bland  abstractedness  of  university 
life  Is  canceled  by  violence  and  melodrama, 
and  those  who  cannot  function  effectively  on 
the  frontier  of  ideas  are  brought  back  into 
touch  with  a  reaUty  they  can  understand." 
None  of  this  is  to  deny  that  the  activists 
and  their  sympathizers  are  stlU  a  minority. 
Nor  to  deny  that  students  have  certain 
legitimate  grievances  against  the  huge,  often 
impersonal  universities.  But  an  objective  ob- 
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server  must  grant  that  Justice  of  the  charge 
that  much  of  the  uproar-  at  the  colleges  has 
been  mlndleas.  deatructlve.  nasty  and  vicious. 

How  did  the  nation  come  to  this  notion 
that  a  college  edpcatlon  is  everyone's  right? 

In  part,  we  sttppose,  it  stems  from  the 
old  American  dre«m.  stretching  back  Into  the 
last  century.  The  father,  often  an  Immigrant 
aind  poor,  would  Work  as  hard  as  he  could  to 
ensure  a  better  life  for  his  sons  and 
daughters,  and  Ihcreaslngly  this  seemed  to 
require  a  college  degree.  To  that  extent,  It 
was  a  wholly  commendable  aspiration. 

That  college  degree  has  to  be  a  requirement 
m  academic  and  professional  careers,  but  the 
business  community  too  has  more  and  more 
made  It  a  requirement  for  significant  ad- 
vancement. It  14  unfortunate  and  short- 
sighted, but  It  is  demonstrably  what  has  been 
happening. 

Not  the  least  part  of  the  explanation,  how- 
ever, is  the  preaciment  of  egalltartanlsm  de- 
rived from  the  liberal  creed  that  has  been 
In  political  and  academic  ascendancy  for  36 
years  or  so.  In  tjiis  view,  It  is  not  enough 
that  everyone  shpuld  have  equal  economic 
opportunity  and:  equality  before  the  law: 
everyone  should ,  In  addition  be  made  as 
equal  as  possible  >  In  terms  of  m&terlal  well- 
being  aod  social  Btandlng.  It  is  a  gross  dis- 
tortion of  the  Sieanlng  of  the  American 
system. 

If  we  as  a  people  really  want  to  cure 
campus  convul3l4)ns — and  other  disruptive 
tendencies  In  tl»e  society — we  had  better 
rethink  that  phciny  phlloeophy.  A  place  to 
start  is  to  decld^  to  maintain  standards  of 
excellence  tbrou^out  the  whole  scholastic 
system,  which  necessarily  means  that  col- 
lege Is  not  for  evei5?one. 

Otherwise,  thl^  rampant  egalitarianism, 
this  enthronement  of  the  mediocre  and  the 
parasite,  could  la  time  damage  or  destroy 
not  only  the  university  but  other  Institu- 
tions as  well.  I 


STERLING  tTJCKER  DESERVES 
THANKS 

(fii£r.  NELSEIJ7  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  NET  .SEN.  Mi'.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  here  in  the  Congress  have  been  very 
pleased  to  note  tjhe  thoughtful  comments 
made  by  Mr.  Starling  Tucker,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  City 
Coimcil,  in  a  recent  address  at  the  19th 
Street  Baptist  Qhurch.  Excerpts  of  that 
speech  appear^  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  on  Ofctober  30. 

Mr.  Tucker's  trm  position  on  the  sub- 
ject of  crime  is  n)ost  responsible.  As  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  House  District 
Committee,  I  would  like  to  thank  him 
publicly  for  his  sound  contribution  to- 
ward making  Wlishington.  D.C.,  a  model 
city  for  all  its  Citizens  and  for  the  Na- 
tion. I  Include  excerpts  of  the  Tucker 
speech  at  this  pt)int  in  my  remarks: 
Crime   and   ths   ^lack   Man:    The   Failube 

TO   Speak   Otrr-*-SoME   Thouohts   on   the 

Dangkbs  or  SnJENCE 

(Note. — Why  h^  the  black  leadership  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  failed  to  speak  out 
against  crime?  AJnd  what  Is  the  price  of 
that  failure — however  understandable — In 
terms  of  human  degradation?  At  what  point 
do  silence  and  syOipathy  encourage  assump- 
tions both  handful  and  false?  Sterling 
Tucker,  vice  chaltman  of  the  City  Council, 
answered  these  questions  in  a  talk  last  Sun- 
day at  the  19th-st.  Baptist  Church.) 
(By  Sterling  Tucker) 

Crime  In  our  clt^,  increasing  at  a  bewUder- 
Ing  rate,  casts  a  ^^adow  over  our  lives. 


You  may  not  have  been  robbed  youraelf, 
held  up  in  a  dark  alley  or  your  purse  snatched 
as  you  walked  down  the  street;  you  may  not 
yourself  have  felt  a  gun  in  your  back  or 
found  your  home  broken  Into,  belongings 
stolen  jrou'd  saved  to  buy  .  .  .  but  you  are 
nonetheless  a  victim. 

A  victim  of  the  fear  that  Is  perhaps  the 
highest  ooet  of  crime.  The  fear  that  catches 
you  when  you  simply  hear  footsteps  behind 
you  on  a  dark  street.  Or  when  you  see  some- 
one waiting  up  there .  ahead  in  an  alley. 
Or  when  you  keep  wondering  If  you  double- 
locked  your  door. 

Many  are  the  Irreparable  injuries  of  crime 
to  the  victim  aoid  to  the  offender  himself — 
but  one  of  the  very  worst  Is  what  it  is  doing 
to  the  way  we  live  with  each  other. 

And  certainly  we  experience  It  to  the  full 
here  in  Washington.  Our  city  ranks  among 
the  highest  In  crime  in  the  nation.  Not  only 
Is  It  hlgh«E  than  most  cities  but  it  Is  growing 
faster:  our  rate  of  crime  Increase  is  triple 
the  national  average.  Statistics  for  the  flrst 
six  months  of  this  year  showed  robberies  In 
the  District  were  up  46  per  cent,  rape  up  50 
per  cent,  over  last  year. 

WHO    GETS    INVOLVED? 

We  know  the  majority  of  the  perpetrators 
come  from  the  social  levels  of  the  poor  and 
the  disadvantaged.  The  rich  white  boys  in 
the  suburbs  are  stealing  cars  too,  more  and 
more  In  fact,  but  for  an  over-all  dally  record 
of  larceny,  burglary  and  assault  they  don't 
match  ovir  brothers  in  the  ghetto. 

Similarly,  we  know  who  the  victims  gener- 
ally are.  They  are  not  the  voices  who  cry  the 
loudest  in  this  country  for  law  and  order: 
they  are  not  the  ones  buying  the  police  dogs 
and  the  burglar  alarms  for  their  suburban 
fortresses.  No,  the  victims  are,  far  and  away, 
the  poor  and  the  black. 

Statistics  from  the  President's  1967  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  reveal  the 
shocking  fact  that  If  your  income  is  under 
$3,000  your  chances  of  being  robbed  are  Ave 
times  higher  than  if  your  Income  is  over 
$10,000;  your  chance  of  being  raped  four 
time  as  high,  of  suffering  burglary  almost 
double. 

They  also  reveal  that  if  you  are  black,  the 
odds  that  you'll  be  robbed  are  more  than 
triple  those  if  you  were  white,  the  odds  you'll 
know  burglary  and  car  theft  are  almost  dou- 
ble. So  if  you're  poor  and  black  in  this  beau- 
tiful land  of  ours,  you  begin  to  know  what 
crime  really  means. 

A    POIGNANT    STATISTIC 

We  also  know  what  is  at  the  root  cause  of 
the  crime.  The  President's  Commission  report 
Included  what  was  to  me  a  very  poignant 
statistic.  A  survey  was  conducted  to  deter- 
mine how  American  citizens  rated  the  seri- 
ousness of  national  problems.  All  Income 
levels,  both  black  and  white,  rated  race  rela- 
tions at  the  top  of  the  list,  and  all  rated 
crime  as  the  number  two  problem;  except  for 
one  category — the  category  that  was  the  poor 
black;  they  put  as  number  two  problem, 
above  crime,  the  problem  of  education. 

So  those,  by  far  the  most  victimized,  knew 
what  the  seed  cause  is. 

We  know  and  we  agree  that  In  the  last 
analysis  at  the  root  of  the  crime  are  the 
desperate  conditions  of  the  ghetto;  the  in- 
adequate, overcrowded,  lll-equlpped  schools; 
the  unbearable,  dilapidated  overcrowded 
housing;  the  unemployment;  the  broken 
families;  all  the  vicious  forces  that  push 
the  poor  urban  black  outside  of  society.  And 
it  is  no  wonder  then,  say  the  sociologists  and 
the  reformers,  no  wonder  then  that  he  acts 
as  if  he  were  outside  that  society,  acts  out 
that  alienation  in  crime. 

But  while  I  am  disturbed  about  the  ram- 
pant wave  of  crime,  and  while  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  about  the  conditions  that  per- 
petuate the  ghetto  and  foeter  crime,  there 
is  something  else  here  that  also  disturbs 
me. 


What  disturbs  me  is  the  failure  of  black 
leadership  to  speak  out  against  crime  Itself. 

I  do  not  hear  their  voices  raised  against 
the  robbery  and  burglary  and  rape  that  is 
perpetrated  on  our  people,  against  the  e:un- 
totlng  that  turns  our  streets  into  alleys  of 
fear.  The  statistics  rise,  but  they  maintain 
an  aloof  silence.  And  it  disturbs  me  because 
their  silence  most  damages  the  black  com- 
munity itself. 

Now,  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  there 
has  been  this  silence.  We  black  leaders  have 
been  directing  our  attention  to  society's 
crimes  against  our  people — and  quite  rightly 
so — to  the  tragic  injustices  of  our  system,  to 
the  attitudes  and  vicious  practices  of  a 
Fascist  white  majority  that  have  kept  our 
people  so   long   in   poverty   and   despair. 

When  it  comes  to  crime,  we  have  focussed 
on  police  tactics:  we  have  told  the  story  of 
pwUce  brutality  and  bigotry  and  docu- 
mented It,  of  how  the  ghetto-dweller  feels 
the  need  not  for  protection  by  the  police  but 
from  the  police.  We  have  brought  this  out 
Into  the  open  and  forced  changes  and  the 
flrst    steps    toward    community    control. 

This  Is  good;  what  is  not  so  good  Is  that 
in  fighting  these  practices  our  attention  has 
been  diverted  from  crime  itself. 

Now  my  point  Is  that  the  time  has  come 
when  black  leaders  must  speak  out  against 
crime  as  well  as  against  the  police.  We  must 
lay  equal  stress  on  the  crimes  of  the  people 
against  society  as  on  the  crimes  of  society 
against  the  people.  My  point  is  that  not  to 
do  so  distorts  the  picture  and  lays  an  in- 
tolerable burden  on  the  black  man  himself. 

For  this  silence  encourages  certain  as- 
sumptions that  are  degrading  and  danger- 
ous. It  tends  to  encourage  the  assumption, 
for  example,  that  crime  Is  only  a  function 
of  poverty  and  Injustice.  It  tends  to  justify 
the  crime  rate  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  living. 
Bleeding  hearts,  both  black  and  white,  say 
in  so  many  words,  "You  steal  because  you're 
poor.  You're  not  responsible  for  your  pov- 
erty, therefore  you  are  not  really  responsible 
for  your  crime." 

Now  this  attitude  is  highly  Injurious,  not 
only  to  society  but  most  particularly  to  the 
recipient  of  all  this  commiseration  and  sym- 
pathy, the  black  man  himself.  It  is  degrad- 
ing, it  Is  harmful,  and  it  is  false. 

It  is  fsUse  because  those  who  steal  are  not 
those  who  are  trying  to  make  ends  meet. 
Those  who  steal  are  not  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  meet  the  monthly  rent  bill  and  the 
gas  bill  and  all  the  other  bills,  and  trying 
to  feed  their  children  and  clothe  them.  Those 
who  are  doing  that,  those  who  really  are 
fighting  the  cost  of  living,  are  not  the  ones 
who  steal. 

Take  the  working  mother  who  is  up  before 
dawn  to  get  out  to  the  suburbs  to  do  another 
woman's  housework,  and  returns  after  a  hard 
day's  work  to  cook  for  her  own  children  and 
then  stay  up  late  into  the  night  doing  her 
own  housework  and  washing  and  Ironing 
their  clothes.  If  you  want  to  know  about 
poverty,  about  the  grueling  dally  effort  to 
make  ends  meet,  ask  her — not  the  hold-up 
artist. 

And  it  is  degrading  to  her,  to  her  efforts 
and  to  her  courage  and  dignity,  to  condone 
the  assumption  that  poverty  Justifies  crime. 
As  statistics  show,  she  more  likely  han  not 
is  the  victim. 

Therefore  we  must  not  let  the  injustices  of 
society,  as  cruel  as  they  are,  muffle  our  alarm 
over  crime.  We  must  speak  out.  The  btirden 
of  being  black  in  this  society  is  bad  enough. 
The  burden  of  being  poor  Is  bad  enough. 
What  we  certainly  do  not  need  is  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  being  told,  "You  steal  be- 
cause you're  poor."  VIThat  we  do  not  need  is 
to  condone  and  tacitly  support  the  assump- 
tion that  we  are  not  morally  responsible. 

We  do  not  need  this  erosion  of  our  dignity. 
We  must  not  let  society  hang  this  on  us 
as  well. 


November  5,  1969 
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SENATOR  MURPHY:    "A  WISE   AND 
FRUGAL  GOVERNMENT" 

(Mr.  NELSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Oborge  L.  Murphy  of  California  has 
taken  a  leading  role  in  the  Congress  in 
efforts  to  eliminate  political  improprieties 
in  the  conduct  of  public  business.  As  a 
fellow  member  of  the  Commission  on  Po- 
litical Activity  of  Government  Personnel. 
I  have  been  delighted  to  work  with  him 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  civil 
service  merit  system  free  of  political  arm- 
twisting  and  partisan  manipulation. 

Senator  Murphy  has  discussed  one  of 
the  legislative  steps  that  should  be  taken 
toward  this  objective  in  an  article  which 
appears  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Bar  Bulletin.  He  outlines  the 
case  for  prohibiting  political  activity  or 
campaigning  by  members  of  major  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  As  cosponsor  of  such 
legislation  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
include  the  Mvuphy  article  in  full  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks : 

"A  Wise  and  Prtjgai.  Govsknment" 
(By  the  Honorable  George  L.  Murphy,  U.S. 
Senator  from  California  ' ) 
"A  wise  and  frugal  government,  which  shall 
restrain  men  from  Injuring  one  another, 
which  shall  leave  them  otherwise  free  to  reg- 
ulate their  own  pursuits  of  Industry  and  im- 
provement, and  shall  not  take  from  the 
mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  has  earned.  This 
la  the  sum  of  good  government  and  this  is 
necessary  to  close  the  circle  of  our  felici- 
ties."— Thomas  Jefferson. 

On  March  4,  1801,  In  hU  flrst  Inaugural 
Address  this  nation's  third  President  warned 
a  young  country  about  the  danger  of  over- 
regulation— and,  by  inference,  he  cautioned 
that  government  employees  be  guarded  from 
*    exercising  undue  political  Influence. 

History  has  a  way  of  alerting  us  to  dangers 
of  the  present. 

The  regulatory  process  and  the  regulatory 
agencies  are  an  important  part  of  our  gov- 
ernment. Their  Influence  is  expanding  as 
government  extends  its  power  into  new  areas 
of  our  Ufe. 

Decisions  rendered,  regtUations  promul- 
gated and  actions  taken  impinge  on  the  dally 
life  of  every  American.  A  decision  to  buy  a 
television  set,  ride  on  a  train  or  a  plane,  buy 
or  sell  common  stock,  make  a  telephone  caU, 
borrow  or  lend  money,  hire  or  fire  an  em- 
ployee— all  these  and  many  more  activities 
are  affected  to  some  degree  by  the  actions  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  of  the  government. 
Shortly  after  assuming  office  in  1961,  for- 
mer President  John  F.  Kennedy  said  of  the 
regulatory  agencies. 

"The  re^xjnsibUitles  with  which  they  have 
been  entrusted  permeate  every  sphere  and 
almost  every  acUvlty  of  o\ir  national  life. 
Whether  it  be  transportation,  communica- 
tions, the  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, the  handUng  of  labor-management 
relationships,  the  elimination  of  unfair  trade 


1  Senator  Murphy  was  born  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut  and  attended  the  Pauling  School 
and  Yale  University.  After  an  esteemed  career 
m  motion  pictures,  he  was  elected  a  United 
Stetes  Senator  from  California  on  November 
3,  1964.  Senator  Murphy  has  served  on  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  The  9l8t  Congress  saw  Senator 
MuriAy  appointed  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  to  the  Senate's  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging. 


practices,  or  the  flow  of  capital  investment — 
to  take  only  a  few  examples — these  agencies 
and  their  performance  have  a  profound  effect 
upon  the  direction  and  pace  of  our  economic 

growth."  „  ..  ^ 

Undier  "HUe  V,  Section  7834  of  the  United 
States  Code,  federal  employees  at  executive 
agencies  are  prohibited  from  (a)  using  offi- 
cial authority  or  influence  for  the  purpose 
of  interfering  with  or  affecting  the  result  of 
an  election  oc  (b)  taking  an  acUve  part  in 
political  management  or  in  political  cam- 
paigns. Subsection  (d)(3)  of  this  Section 
provides  an  exception  from  the  Uklng  of  an 
active  part  in  political  management  or  in 
poiitlcal  campaigns  prohibition  for  those 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Alert  to  these  dangers,  I  have  Introduced 
a  bill  to  eliminate  this  exemption  and  ex- 
tend prohibitions  on  political  activity  to  the 
heads  of  the  Federal  Government's  major 
regulatory  agencies  and  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission, 

It  would  extend  existing  laws'  prohibitions 
on  political  activity  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

Also,  my  bill  would  amend  Section  7323  of 
■ntle  V  of  the  United  States  Code,  which  pro- 
hibits political  contributions.  The  section 
provides  that  an  "employee  in  an  executive 
agency  .  .  .  may  not  request  or  receive  from, 
or  give  to,  an  employee,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, or  an  officer  of  a  uniformed  service  a 
thing  of  value  for  poiitlcal  purposes."  As  is 
the  case  under  Section  7324,  there  is  an  ex- 
emption from  this  prohibition  for  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  My  bill  would 
eliminate  the  exemption  for  the  major  regu- 
latory agencies  previously  mentioned  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  There  is  a  com- 
parable criminal  provision  In  Section  602  of 
Title  XVni  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
there  are  no  exceptions;  however,  this  crimi- 
nal provision  covers  only  soliciting  or  receiv- 
ing things  of  value,  and  It  does  not  apply 
to  giving.  Therefore,  It  would  be  possible  for 
a  member  of  the  regulatory  agencies  or  a 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  to  give  a  politi- 
cal contribution  to  a  member  of  Congress. 

Hence,  there  is  a  need  for  extending  the 
prohibition  on  giving  to  the  heads  of  regu- 
latory agencies  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  by  removing  the  exemption  of 
Section  7323  for  these  agencies,  my  bill  does 
Just  that. 

Upon  re-examination  of  these  exceptions 
from  the  political  activity  restrictions  for 
persons  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  I  believe  it  U  clear 
that  the  exemption  for  heads  of  regulatory 
agencies  does  not  meet  the  rationale  and 
purpose  of  the  exemption.  The  exemption 
was  put  in  the  Act  in  recognition  that  cer- 
tain individuals  who  are  in  top  policy- 
making poedtions  and  who  are  required  to 
answer  for  the  Administration  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  allowed  to  identify  with  and  sup- 
port the  Administration  in  power.  But  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  the  heads  of  regulatory 
agencies  to  whom  my  amendment  would  ex- 
tend the  prohibition  or  political  activity  re- 
striction, are  not  in  political  positions.  These 
individuals  have  tremendous  power.  They  ex- 
ercise qviasl-Judicial  powers.  They  are  not 
supposed  to  be  answerable  to  the  Adminis- 
tration in  power.  They  are  not  responsible 
for  the  formulation  and  execution  of  Admin- 
istration poUcy.  Their  task  is  to  carry  out 
the  policy  pursuant  to  the  various  statutes 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  In  administering 
these  laws,  they  decide  cases  and  issues  that 
have  a  tremendotis  Influence  on  the  lives  of 
each  of  our  citizens.  Certainly,  when  one 
considers  the  great  social  and  economic  im- 


pact of  decisions  made  by  the  reguUtory 
agencies,  the  general  public  has  every  reason 
to  demand  political  neutrality  In  the  exer- 
cise of  their  duty. 

While  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
there  has  been  overall  little  abuse  in  thU 
area,  nevertheless,  one  can  recaU  the  adverse 
publicity  and  reaction  that  resulted  during 
the  last  Congress  when  the  former  head  of 
the  Civil  Service  Oonunission  participated  In 
party  fund-raising  acUvitles.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  was  particularly  unwise  and  un- 
fortunate for  the  Chairman  of  the  federal 
agency  responsible  for  the  administering  of 
federal  laws  designed  to  prevent  pernicious 
political  activity  of  public  employees  to  ac- 
tively Inject  himself  into  partisan  activities. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  Is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  administering  federal 
laws  deemed  necessary  to  maintain  an  Im- 
partial and  efficient  civil  service. 

My  bill  would  extend  the  political  restric- 
Uons  to  the  major  regulatt»-y  agencies.  In- 
cluding the  Civil  Service  Conunlsslon  The 
blU  further  provides  that  where  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioner  is  involved  in  a  viola- 
tion, the  Justice  Department  will  act  as  the 
enforcement  agency. 

Also,  my  bill  would  amend  Section  7323  of 
Title  V  so  as  to  cure  a  present  defect.  This 
section,  originally  enacted  in  1876,  requires 
the  removal  of  an  employee  violating  Its  pro- 
visions, but  It  does  not  give  a  particular 
agency  enforcement  responsibility.  My  bill 
would  assign  enforcement  responsibility  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Finally,  my 
bill  would  amend  the  penalty  provision  of 
Section  7323  of  TlUe  V  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  a  range  of  penalties,  Instead 
of  the  sole  penalty  of  dismissal  as  provided  m 
Section  7326  of  "Htle  V  of  the  United  States 
Code. 


CONSUMER  CLASS  ACTION  ACT 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duced on  Wednesday,  October  29.  the  bill 
H.R.  14585.  a  bill  to  provide  for  consumer 
civil  class  actions  in  Federal  courts  in 
cases  of  fraudulent  or  deceptive  practices 
condemned  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  and  in  cases  in  violation  of 
consumers'  rights  condemned  by  State 
law.  This  bill,  and  its  companion  bill  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Tydings.  S.  3092. 
are  the  most  comprehensive  consumer 
class  protection  bills  yet  introduced  in 
Congress.  Fifty  Members  of  the  House, 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have  signed 
the  House  bill  and  its  later  companion 
bill.  Their  names,  and  the  10  other  Mem- 
bers who  will  go  on  a  subsequent  biU,  are 
appended.  The  biU's  purpose  and  an  ex- 
planation of  its  provisions  are  summa- 
rized as  follows : 

First,  the  policy  behind  the  bill; 

Second,  the  need  for  such  legislation; 

Third,  the  history  of  this  bill ; 

Fourth,  Mrs.  Knauer's  approach; 

Fifth,  section-by-sectlon  analysis; 

Sixth,  comparison  with  President's  ap- 
proach; 

Seventh,  fault  of  governmental  action 
as  condition  precedent; 

Eighth,  necessity  of  using  State  sub- 
stantive law  as  base;  and 

Ninth,  Presidential  proposals  ncrt  lethal 
to  pmrpose  if  an  adjunct. 

THE  POtlCT  BERINS  THE  BIU. 

Some  of  the  f  eaturee  of  these  bills  are 
not  altogether  new.  Senator  Tydihcs  and 
I  Introduced  bills  sUghtly  varying  in  text 
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but  having  similar  import  in  the  spring 
of  this  year.  Tlie  original  Tydings  and 
Eckhardt  bills  were  nxunbered,  respec- 
tively, S.  19801  and  H.R.  11656.  They 
provided  for  consumer  class  actions  in 
Federal  courts  in  cases  of  violations  of 
consumers'  rights  amdemned  by  State 
law.  They  thus,  afforded  the  liberal  ma- 
chinery of  Petleral  Rule  23  for  joinder 
of  all  persona  in  like  situations  in- 
volving deception,  fraud,  or  other  illegal 
overreaching  of  consumers. 

I  introduced  HJR.  11656  on  May  26, 
1969,  and  I  ap|)eared  at  the  hearing  on 
the  Senate  bill  on  July  28,  1969,  to  sup- 
port the  provisions  conmion  to  both  bills. 
The  President  in  his  message  of  Octo- 
ber 30,  1969.  hfa  supported  the  concept 
of  consumer  class  suits,  and  his  state- 
ment of  the  rights  involved  broadly  and 
accurately  deflaes  them: 

The  buyer  haajthe  right  to  accurate  Infor- 
mation on  whlcp  to  make  his  free  choice. 

The  buyer  has  the  right  to  expect  that  hla 
health  and  salefly  la  taken  Into  accoiint  by 
tbose  \fbP  seek  his  patronage. 
_The  {5Vyer  has  the  right  to  register  his  dis- 
satisfaction, andi  have  his  complaint  heard 
and  weighed,  wften  his  Interests  are  badly 
served.  I 

I  agree  that  ihe  buyer  has  all  of  these 
rights.  But  I  vtoxCLd  say  further  that,  if 
he  has  these  rights,  he  should  be  entitled 
to  protect  thesi  rights  in  a  court  by  in- 
stituting his  otvn  suit,  whether  or  not 
an  official  of  Qovemment  or  an  agency 
has  first  clearad  the  way  through  gov- 
ernmental action.  In  addition,  the  ju- 
dicial machinery  must  be  adequate  to 
afford  relief  ev^n  to  the  consumer  whose 
claim  is  too  sn^all  for  it  to  be  practical 
for  him  to  brii^g  his  suit  sdone. 
^  No  machinery  of  government  that  falls 

short  of  supplying  such  judicial  pro- 
tection of  individually  asserted  rights  is 
adequate  to  accomplish  these  objectives. 
Our  bill.  H.R.  14585,  on  the  House  side, 
and  Senator  TTdings'  bUl,  S.  3092,  in  the 
other  body,  are  adequate  to  accomplish 
these  objectives. 

THE    NEED   !FOR    SUCH    LEGISLATION 

It  almost  goek  without  saying  that  I  am 
most  pleased  tp  see  the  President  place 
great  emphasi^  in  his  consumers'  mes- 
sage on  class  stiits  by  consumers  in  Fed- 
eral courts,  an(|  he  has  enunciated,  in  al- 
most the  same)  words  as  in  our  bill,  the 
need  for  such  (lass  actions.  Quoting  the 
message : 

Present  feder^  law  gives  private  citizens 
no  standing  to  4ue  for  fraudulent  or  decep- 
tive practices  aid  State  laws  are  often  not 
adequate  to  their  problems.  Even  If  private 
citizens  could  slie,  the  damage  suffered  by 
any  one  consumer  would  not  ordinarily  be 
great  enough  to  warrant  costly.  Individual 
litigation.  One]  would  probably  not  go 
through  a  lengthy  court  proceeding,  for  ex- 
ample, merely  tq  recover  the  cost  of  a  house- 
hold appliance.   I 

H.R.  11656,  [the  bill  originally  intro- 
duced by  mysalf  and  nine  others,  made 
a  finding  by  Congress  to  this  effect, 
stating: 

Congress  find|  that  an  adequate  process 
for  class  action  lis  essential  to  effective  con- 
sumer protectloit.  because  class  actions  usu- 
ally Involve  sun)a  too  small  to  Justify  Indi- 
vidual Utlgatloni  By  consolidating  numerous 
claims  of  consui^fiers  Injured  In  substanttally 
the  same  manner,  actions  may  be  economi- 
cally brought  aiil  sound  judicial  administra- 
tion Is  promoteA. 


Therefore,  I  think  all  authors  of  the 
original  bUl  in  the  House  (H.R.  11656) 
and  of  the  bill  that  was  introduced  last 
Wednesday  (H.R.  14585)  would  find  no 
fault  with  the  statement  of  the  problem 
in  the  President's  consiuner  message  and 
would  find  it  most  salutary  that  this  is- 
sue is  thus  put  in  the  forefront  of  leg- 
islative concern. 

THK    HISTOBT    or   THIS   BILL 

It  will  help  to  understand  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  14585  to  briefly  recjte  its 
history. 

The  legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
Tydings,  myself  and  my  coauthors  last 
spring  was  designed  to  provide  consimi- 
ers  with  an  effective  means,  the  class 
action,  for  fighting  practices  sometimes 
perpetrated  agEunst  consimiers  in  the 
nature  of  fraud,  deception,  overreach- 
ing, and  vending  such  shoddy  merchan- 
dise as  to  breach  an  implied  warranty 
that  the  merchandise  is  suitable  for  its 
apparent  use. 

In  July,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery,  of 
which  Senator  Tydings  is  chairman,  held 
hearings  to  consider  the  merits  of  this 
legislation.  I  testified  at  those  hearings. 
Other  witnesses  included  Ralph  Nader, 
the  "consumer  watchdog,"  and  Bess  My- 
erson  Grant,  commissioner  of  the  de- 
partment of  consumer  affairs  for  the 
city  of  New  York. 

Mas.  KNATTEB'S  APPROACH 

One  witness,  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer, 
Special  Assistance  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs,  presented  an  interest- 
ing, divergent  approach  to  consumer 
protection.  In  her  testimony  she  sug- 
gested legislation  to  permit  consimier 
class  action  suits  for  the  broad  range 
of  practices  defined  as  "unfair  or  de- 
ceptive" under  the  decisions  interpreting 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  Al- 
though her  proposal  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  legislation  that  we  had 
introduced,  Mrs.  Knauer  joined  the  other 
witnesses  in  approving  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  our  bills. 

Since  the  hearings,  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  testimony 
of  Mrs.  Knauer  closely  and  to  discuss  her 
suggestions  in  depth  with  representatives 
from  her  ofBce.  We  have  concluded  that 
the  proposal  is  a  valuable  one.  one  that 
complements  the  legislation  that  we  in- 
troduced in  the  spring.  Therefore,  Sen- 
ator Tydings  and  I  drafted  the  bills,  S. 
3092,  and  H.R.  14585,  embracing  therein 
the  two  concepts.  A  brief  description  of 
the  bills  follows: 

SECTlON-BY-SECnON    ANALYSIS 

Section  1  includes  the  enacting  clause 
and  the  title  of  the  bill,  "Consumer  Class 
Action  Act." 

Section  2  amends  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  provide  that  con- 
sumers who  have  been  damaged  by  un- 
fair or  deceptive  practices  in  commerce 
are  entitled  to  bring  civil  suits  in  the 
form  of  class  actions.  Under  present  law 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  pro- 
vides only  for  the  processing  of  cases 
againt  persons  engaged  in  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive practices  by  the  Commission 
itself. 

Section  3  makes  congressional  dec- 
larations and  establishes  national  pol- 
icy. The  policy  adopted  here  is  based 
upon  the  following  need:  State  laws  have 


gone  a  fair  way  to  devise  substantive 
provisions  for  consumer  protection.  And 
the  State  courts  have  hewed  out,  by  com- 
mon law  process  and  statutory  Inter- 
pretation, a  considerable  body  of  con- 
sumer law.  But  the  processes  of  the  State 
courts  do  not  afford  effective  means  of 
permitting  mtiny  persons  who  have 
bought  from  different  agents  of  a  given 
defendant,  ^or  from  the  same  agent  in 
different  transactions,  an  opportunity  to 
lump  their  claims  together  so  as  to  have 
a  large  enough  damage  claim  to  finance 
the  suit;  the  court  costs  involved,  the 
lawyers'  fees,  and  such  notices  as  must 
be  printed.  Therefore,  the  bill  estab- 
lishes Federal  policy  that  this  machinery 
shall  be  available  through  use  of  the 
Federal  courts  and  their  liberal  proce- 
dtu-e  for  joining  many  persons  in  class 
actions. 

Section  4  contains  the  gravamen  of 
the  bill.  It  makes  an  "act  in  defraud  of 
consiimers  which  affects  commerce"  an 
unlawful  act  which  will  give  rise  to  a 
civil  action  triable  in  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States.  Such  suits  may  be 
tried  without  regard  to  the  amoimt  in 
controversy.  An  "act  in  defraud  of  con- 
sumers" is  defined  as  including  two  dis- 
tinct things: 

An  imfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice 
as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
condemns  in  section  5(a)  (1) ;  and 

An  act  which  gives  rise  to  a  civil 
action  by  a  consumer  or  consumers 
under  State  statutory  or  decisional  law 
for  the  benefit  of  consumers. 

Such  a  suit  in  Federal  court  would 
apply  the  law  of  the  States  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  that  the  Federal 
courts  apply  such  law  in  a  diversity  of 
citizenship  cases.  Thus,  the  court  in  any 
suit  is  dealing  with  a  definite  body  of  law 
in  a  manner  in  which  it  i^  accustomed  to 
deal  with  such  law.  There  is  nothing  im- 
familiar  in  the  act  which  would  make  it 
difficult  for  the  court  to  proceed  accord- 
ing to  customary  practices.  For  instance, 
the  conflict-of-law  law  which  ordinar- 
ily applies  in  diversity  cases  would  estab- 
lish the  law  applicable  to  any  body  of 
facts  before  the  court. 

It  is  very  important,  however,  that 
these  substantive  offenses,  initially 
spelled  out  in  State  law,  be  considered 
as  Federal  offenses  triable  in  a  Federal 
court  and  that  the  basis  for  jurisdiction 
be  without  respect  to  amount  in  contro- 
versy. 

Of  course,  suits  in  Federal  court  on 
diversity  of  citizenship  can  presently  be 
tried  on  the  basis  of  State  substantive 
law,  just  as  suits  imder  this  act  would 
be  tried — with  one  exception:  There  is 
no  requisite  of  jurisdiction  based  on 
jurisdictional  amoimt  in  this  act.  This 
is  important  because  in  Snyder  v.  Harris, 
89  S.  Ct.  1053  (1969),  it  was  held  that 
claims  of  the  individuals  in  the  class 
action  cannot  be  aggregated  toward  the 
$10,000  minimum. 

As  is  well  known,  cases  come  into  the 
Federal  court  through  two  doors: 

First,  diversity  of  citizenship  with  a 
$10,000  jurisdictional  amount;  and 

Second,  Federal  question  jurisdiction. 

In  the  latter  type  of  case  the  jurisdic- 
tional requisite  may  apply  but  the 
statute  involved  itself  may  waive  it.  That 
is  what  is  done  here. 
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Section  4  also  provides  that  con- 
sumers may  sue  for  attorneys'  fees  based 
on  the  value  of  the  attorneys'  services 
to  the  class,  and  such  fees  may  be 
awarded  from  money  damages  or  finan- 
cial penalties  which  the  defendant  owes 
to  members  of  the  class  who  cannot  be 
located  after  due  diligence.  The  court 
shall  award  these  attorneys'  fees  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  10  percent  of  the 
total  judgment  unless  failure  to  award  a 
greater  amount  would  be  manifestly  un- 
just and  not  commensurate  with  the 
efforts  of  counsel. 

COMPARISON     WITH    PRESIDENT'S    APPROACH 

It  is  well  to  compare  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  with  the  substantive  recommen- 
dations of  the  President  and  to  antici- 
pate possible  accommodations  of  pohcy 
as  enunciated  in  that  message  to  the 
framework  of  this  bill.  This  is,  of  course, 
difficult  in  that  no  specific  legislation 
had  yet  been  formulated  by  the  White 
House  up  until  the  time  of  this  writing, 
though  we  have  been  in  recent  contact 
with  staff  attorneys  of  the  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Consumer 
Affairs  and  the  attorney  in  the  Justice 
Department  assigned  to  the  matter    In 
this  regard,  Mr.  Nader  is  correct  in  criti- 
cizing the  President's  consumer  message 
as  "filled  with  a  program  for  future  stud- 
ies,   future    recommendations,    and   no 
present  action." 

But  the  framework  of  legislation  rec- 
ommended in  the  President's  consumer 
report  could  be  implemented  by  legisla- 
tion in  section  4  of  H.R.  14585.  There, 
the  first  type  of  "act  in  defraud  of  con- 
sumers" is  defined  as  "an  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive act  or  practice  which  is  unlaw- 
ful within  the  meaning  of  section  5(a) 
(1)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act "  We  would  invite  the  use  of  this  as 
a  legislative  vehicle  to  provide  private 
citizen's  rights  to  bring  action  in  a  Fed- 
eral court  to  recover  damages  as  a  result 
of  the  several  specific  fraudulent  or  de- 
ceptive activities  which  we  imderstand 
the  Justice  Department  to  be  framing.  In 
this  section  of  the  bill  it  may  be  con- 
ceded, arguendo,  that  there  is  merit  to 
the  President's  rationale  expressed  in 
the  consumer  message : 

The  legislation  I  wlU  propose  will  be  of 
sufficient  scope  to  provide  substantial  pro- 
tection to  consumers  and  of  sufficient  spec- 
ificity to  give  the  necessary  advance  notice 
to  businessmen  of  the  activities  to  be  con- 
sidered illegal. 

I  would  put  the  argiunent  a  little  dif- 
ferently: That  there  is  a  need  to  con- 
fine new  substantive  Federal  law  in  a 
specific  area  in  order  that  there  not  be 
two  separate  tracks  on  which  somewhat 
different  substantive  law  of  fraud  and 
deception  shall  run— a  State  and  a  Fed- 
eral track  somewhat  paralleling  each 
other.  Our  bill  is  very  carefully  framed 
to  track  the  existing  law  of  fraud  and  de- 
ceit and  other  similar  practices  of  over- 
reaching so  that  the  choice  of  a  forum 
will  not  determine  the  substantive  rule 
appUcable  to  the  case.  The  choice  of  the 
forum  would  only  affect  the  availability 
of  procedural,  judicial  machinery,  that 
of  the  class  action  imder  Federal  Rule 
23. 

I  think  I  can  say  for  my  colleagues 


that  we  would  welcome  the  aid  of  the 
Justice  Department  in  framing  language 
relating  to  what  might  be  called  the  "A" 
portion  of  the  definition  of  "an  act  in 
defraud  of  consumers."  That  provision 
deals  with  unfair  deceptive  practices 
under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act:  a  substantive  law  of  unfair  and  de- 
ceptive practice  which  is  "Federal"  in 
its  origin. 

FAT7LT  or  GOVERNMENTAL  ACTION  AS  CONDmON 
PRECEPBNT 

But  the  proposal  described  in  the  Pres- 
ident's message,  standing  alone,  would 
give  consumers  the  right  to  bring  action 
in  Federal  court  to  recover  damages  only 
"upon  the  successful  termination  of  a 
Government  suit  under  the  new  con- 
sumer protection  law."  This  is  far  more 
restrictive  than  the  provisions  in  H.R. 
14585,  which  would  permit  consumers  to 
seek  redress  forthwith,  whether  or  not 
they  could  convince  an  agent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  proceed  with  the 
action.  If  the  slow  processes  of  govern- 
mental agencies  must  intervene  between 
the  time  the  consumer  is  defrauded  and 
the  time  he  may  go  to  court  using  effec- 
tive class  action  procedures  to  redress 
the  wrong,  many  thousands  of  consum- 
ers wUl  be  blocked  from  effective  reUef , 
and  the  agency— not  the  injured  party- 
would  determine  which  consumers  are 
to  be  given  full  and  effective  protection 
and  which  are  not, 


NECESSITT  or  USING  STATE  SUBSTANnVE  LAW  AS 
BASE 

If  the  relief  which  is  of  Federal  sub- 
stantive origin— "A"— is  to  be  so  restrict- 
ed it  becomes  absolutely  essential  to  re- 
tain the  sweep  of  the— "B"— section  per- 
mitting a  direct  class  action  for  "an  act 
in  defraud  of  consimiers"  which  arises 
under  State  law.  This  provides  that  con- 
sumers may  sue  in  Federal  court  on  con- 
sumer claims  arising  under  State  statu- 
tory or  decisional  law  for  the  benefit  of 
consumers.  Only  if  this  is  retained  wiU 
the  act  be  truly  a  broad,  consumer  class 

action  law.  ,.  •  .^  ^  • 

The  Knauer  concept  as  restricted  m 
the  President's  approach  would  afford 
small  aid  to  consumers  and  would  funnel 
them  through  a  bureaucratic  process 
which  would  be  burdensome,  unfair,  and 
dilatory.  Such  was  not  the  csise  origi- 
nally and  is  not  the  case  in  the  bUl  as  now 
worded  in  the  "A"  section. 

Such  a  restrictive  class  action  process, 
standing  alone,  would  have  all  the  evils 
exempUfied  in  the  Holland  Furnace  Co. 
case    In  Re:  Holland  Furnace  Co..  341 
F  2d  548.  In  that  case,  the  HoUand  Fur- 
nace Co.  agreed  to  a  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission consent  order  against  certain 
misleading  advertising  claims  in  1936. 
Although  complaints  against  the  com- 
pany continued,  a  second  proceeding  was 
not  initiated  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission untU  1954.  Four  years  later  a 
cease-and-desist  order  was  issued  pro- 
hibiting HoUand  from  engaging  in  the 
deceptive  practice.  Holland  ignored  the 
court  decree  enforcing  the  cease-and- 
desist  order  and  was  finally  fined  for 
contempt  of  court  in  1965,  nearly  30  years 
after  consumers  began  to  be  injured  by 
the  deceptive  practice. 

If  the  Nixon  proposal,  standing  alone, 
were  to  become  law,  a  similar  process 


could  Intervene  between  the  time  of  in- 
jury to  the  consumer  and  the  time  the 
bureaucratic  and  governmentally  initi- 
ated process  had  been  completed.  As  we 
see  from  the  Holland  Furnace  case,  such 
processes  can  delay  justice  for  30  years. 
Such  Jamdyce  against  Jamdyce  justice 
is  certainly  not  adequate  to  the  problems 
of  our  times. 

PRESIDENTIAL    PROPOSALS    NOT    LETHAL    TO 
PtTRPOSE    Vr    AN    ADJUNCT 

But  there  is  some  merit  in  providing  a 
governmentally  Initiated  process  as  an 
adjunct  to  a  total  consumer  protection 
process  deaUng  with  acts  in  defraud  of 
consumers  as  set  forth  in  "A"  and  "B" 
together.  It  helps  to  spell  out  a  total  Fed- 
eral poUcy,  gives  added  weight  to  the 
Federal  concern  and  the  Federal  nature 
of  the  act.  If  restricted  as  the  President 
suggests    in    quite    specifically    defined 
areas  of  fraud,  it  avoids  overlapping  with 
State  substantive  law  and,  as  the  Presi- 
dential message  says,  it  gives  "notice  to 
businessmen  of  the  activities  to  be  con- 
sidered illegal"  as  spelled  out  m  sub- 
stantive Federal  law.  Of  course,  all  per- 
sons may  be  presumed  to  know  what  is 
now  illegal  under  State  substantive  law. 
However  the  Federal  substantive  law  is 
formulated,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
State  substantive  law  be  retained  and  in- 
corporated in  such  a  way  that  the  con- 
sumer is  permitted  to  initiate  his  own 
claim  for  reUef  under  it  without  awaiting 
action  by  Government. 

The  Presidential  proposals  are  not 
lethal  to  the  purpose  of  broad  consumer 
protection  if  it  is  an  adjunct  to  that  part 
of  the  definition  of  an  "act  in  defraud 
of  consumers"  which  is  based  on  State 
substantive  law.  Standing  alone  as  the 
exclusive  Federal  basis  for  general  clvU 
actions  in  the  consumer  field  it  would 
kill  the  hope  of  brood  consumer  protec- 
tion 

CONCLUSION 


In  conclusion,  H.R.  14585  affords,  we 
think,  an  extremely  practical  and  effec- 
tive way  of  establishing  a  strong  body  of 
consumer  law.  It  acts  pragmatically 
under  existing  law,  permitting  a  common 
law  approach  to  remedying  and  curbing 
overreaching  in  the  marketplace.  It  does 
not  attempt  to  anticipate  in  exquisite 
detail  every  fraud  or  act  of  overreaching 
which  might  give  rise  to  a  consumer  class 
action.  But  since  it  adopts  State  law  as 
Federal  law,  it  gains  all  of  the  specificity 
of  existing  statutory  and  comnlon  law 
applicable  to  the  facts:  The  businessman 
has  notice  of  what  activities  are  to  be 
considered  illegal  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  that  he  has  such  notice  in  a  case 
which  is  in  Federal  court  on  the  basis  of 
diversity  of  citizenship. 

It  is  the  sponsors'  hope  that  this  bill 
will  afford  an  opportunity,  on  a  non- 
partisan basis,  for  Congress  to  give  the 
consumer  what  he  has  long  needed— a 
fair  break  in  his  day-to-day  deeOlngs  in 
the  marketplace.  It  is  not  only  the  con- 
sumer that  needs  the  assurance  of  the 
fairness  of  the  marketplace  but  also  the 
vast  majority  of  merchants  who  do  deal 
fairly.  The  good  reputation  of  the 
marketplace  is  essential  to  a  healthy  free 
competitive  economy. 
A  list  of  the  sponsors  follows: 
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Brock  Adams,  JonAthan  B.  Blngbam.  John 
BrademM.  Prank  Bituco,  Oeorge  Brown.  Jr., 
WUlUm  T.  Cahlll,  SHrley  Chlsholm,  William 
Clay,  John  Conyerr,  Jr.,  James  C.  Gorman, 
and  John  Dlngell. 

Bob  Eckhardt.  Don  Edwards,  Joshua  Ell- 
berg,  Leonard  Parb«teln,  Thomas  S.  Foley, 
Donald  M.  Fraser,  Sam  Qlbbons,  Henry  B. 
Oonzales,  Seymour  Hal  pern,  Augustus  F. 
Hawkins,  and  Ken  ^echler. 

James  J.  Howard,  William  Hungate,  Joseph 
B.  Karth,  Edward  I.  Koch,  Peter  Kyros, 
Robert  Leggett,  All^rd  Lowensteln.  Richard 
D.  McCarthy,  Paul  McCloskey,  Spark  M.  Mat- 
sunaga,  and  Abner  ,J.  Mlkva. 

Patsy  T.  Blink,  Wljllam  Moorhead,  John  E. 
Moss,  Oavld  R.  Obet.  James  O'Hara.  Richard 
Ottlnger.  Claude  Peoper,  Jerry  L.  Pettis,  Bert- 
ram Podell,  David  P^or,  and  Thomas  M.  Rees. 

Ogden  R.  Reld,  Benry  S.  Reuss.  Donald 
Rlegle,  Jr.,  Benjamlta  Rosenthal.  Edward  R. 
Roybal,  William  P.,  Ryan,  James  Scheuer, 
Louis  Stokes,  LeonoB  Sullivan,  Prank  Thomp- 
son. Jr..  Robert  Tleri^an,  Morris  Udall.  Jerome 
Waldle,  Charles  Whs^en.  Jr.,  Lester  WolfT.  and 
Jim  Wright.  I 


-     NIXON  SAYS  "THANKS" 

(Mr.  FT:NDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
jsermlssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Ilr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
I  will  offer  an  almendment  when  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Cdmmittee  takes  up  the 
resolution — Housel  Resolution  612 — on 
Vietnam  policy. 

I  am  glad  to  be  lone  of  100  cosponsors 
of  the  resolution  introduced  yesterday. 
I  am  also  a  chief  sponsor  of  an  earlier 
resolution — House  Resolution  564 — 
dealing  with  troop  withdrawals.  My 
amendment  will  have  the  effect  of  com- 
bining the  language  of  the  two  resolu- 
tions. I 

The  more  recent  resolution  scheduled 
for  consideration  lin  an  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  comiiittee  tomorrow,  ex- 
presses broad  supptort  for  the  President's 
efforts  to  negotiate  with  Hanoi.  It  is  fine 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  deal  with 
the  most  fundametital  question  of  Viet- 
nam policy  as  advainced  by  the  President. 
That  question  his  to  do  with  troop 
withdrawals.  It  ia  entirely  appropriate 
under  its  constiti^ional  responsibilities 
for  the  House  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  support  for  troop  reductions 
already  effected  and  for  the  plan  for 
complete  withdrawal  the  President  has 
announced. 

I  am  pleased  to  aay  I  just  received  yes- 
terday a  written  expression  of  thanks 
from  President  Nixpn  regarding  my  troop 
withdrawal  resolution.  Here  is  the  text 
of  the  Presidents  letter  to  me: 

Dear  Pavtl:  I  woiild  like  to  express  my 
thanks  to  you  for  ya|ur  role  In  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  House  Resolution  concerning  my 
scheduling  of  troop  withdrawals  from  Viet- 
nam. This  legislative  action  is  greatly 
appreciated.  : 

Also,  please  convex  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  the  students  of  QtUncy  College  for 
their  petition  In  support  of  my  efforts  to 
bring  the  hostilities  in  Vietnam  to  an  hon- 
orable conclusion.  Ttils  undertaking  on  the 
part  of  the  students  Is  most  heart-warming 
and  their  sincere  statement  is  most  meaning- 
ful. 

With  warm  regard! 


sincerely, 

TRX    WHITK    HOT7SE 


At  a  White  House  dinner  last  night  the 
President  repeated  to  me  the  expres- 
sion of  appreciation  he  had  put  In  the 
letter. 

As  revised  by  my  proposed  amendment 
here  is  how  House  Resolution  564  would 
read: 

[Proposed  amendment  printed  in  Italic) 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives affirms  its  support  far  the  President  In 
his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  Just  p>eace  In  Viet- 
nam, expresses  the  earnest  hope  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  for  such  a  peace, 
calls  attention  to  the  numerous  peaceful 
overtures  which  the  United  States  has  made 
m  good  faith  toward  the  Oovemment  of 
North  Vietnam,  expresaea  its  aenae  that  the 
substantial  reductions  in  U.S.  ground  com- 
bat forces  in  Vietnam  already  directed  are 
in  our  national  interest,  approves  and  sup- 
ports the  principles  enunciated  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  are 
entitled  to  choose  their  own  government  by 
means  of  free  elections  open  to  all  South 
Vietnamese  and  supervised  by  an  impartial 
international  body,  and  the  United  States  Is 
willing  to  abide  by  the  results  of  such  elec- 
tions, and  supports  the  President  In  his  call 
up)on  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  to 
announce  Its  willingness  to  honor  such  elec- 
tions and  to  abide  by  such  results,  to  allow 
the  issues  In  controvery  to  be  peacefully  so 
resolved  in  order  that  the  war  may  be  ended 
and  peace  may  be  restored  at  last  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  supports  the  President's  ex- 
pressed determination  to  uHthdraw  our  re- 
maining ground  coTnbat  forces  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date. 

As  a  means  of  demonstrating  the  broad 
bipartisan  support,  I  am  listing  here, 
classified  by  States,  the  cosponsors  of 
House  Resolution  564  and  resolutions  of 
identical  language.  Here  is  the  precise 
wording  of  the  resolution  followed  by 
the  names  of  the  cosponsors : 
H.  Res.  647 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  substantial  re- 
ductions In  United  States  ground  combat 
forces  in  Vietnam  already  directed  are  in 
the  national  Interest  and  that  the  P>resldent 
be  supported  in  his  expressed  determination 
to  withdraw  our  remaining  such  forces  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date. 

COSPONSORS 

Alabama :  William  L.  Dlcklnson-R. 

Arizona:  Morris  K.  Udall-D. 

California:  Don  H.  Clausen-R;  Jerry  L. 
Pettis-R:  Jeffrey  Cohelan-D;  Harold  T.  John- 
son-D:  Paul  N.  McCloskey.  Jr.-R;  Thomas  M. 
Rees-D:  Lionel  Van  Deerlln-D:  Charles  H. 
Wllson-D;  Robert  L.  Leggett-D. 

Colorado:  Donald  G.  Brotzman-R;  Byron 
G.  Rogers-D. 

Connecticut:  Thomas  J.  Meskill-R;  John 
S.  Monagan-D. 

Georgia:  John  J.  Flynt,  Jr.-D. 

Hawaii:  Spark  M.  Matsunaga-D. 

Idaho:  Orval  Hansen-R. 

Illinois:  Harold  R.  Collier-R;  Paul  Flnd- 
ley-R':  Robert  McClory-R;  Robert  H.  Mlchel- 
R;  Abner  J.  Mlkva-D;  Charlotte  T.  Reld-R. 

Iowa:  John  C.  Culver-D;  Fred  Schwengel- 
R. 

Kansas:  Chester  L.  Mize-R;  Oamer  E. 
Shriver-R;  Larry  Winn,  Jr.-R. 

Kentucky:  Tim  Lee  Carter-R;  William  O. 
Cowger-R;  Carl  D.  Perklns-D;  M.  G.  (Gene) 
Snyder-R. 

Maine:    William  D.   Hathaway-D. 

Maryland:  J.  Glenn  Beail,  Jr.-R;  Samuel 
N.  Frledel-D;  Gilbert  Gude-R;  Lawrence  J. 
Hogan-R. 

Massachvisetts :  Edward  P.  Boland-D; 
SUvlo  Conte-R;  Harold  D.  Donohue-D;  Tor- 


bert  H.  Macdonald-D;  F.  Bradford  Morse-R; 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.-D*;  Margaret  M. 
Heckler-R. 

Michigan:  William  S.  Broomfleld-R;  John 
Conyers,  Jr.-D;  Charles  C.  Dlgga,  Jr.-D; 
Martha  W.  Grlfflths-D;  Edward  Hutchlnson- 
R. 

Minnesota:  Odin  Langen-R;  Clark  Mac- 
Oregor-R;  Ancher  Nelsen-R;  Albert  Qule- 
R;  John  M.  Zwach-R. 

Missouri:  William  L.  Hungate-D*;  James 
W.  Syn:ilngton-D. 

Montana:  John  D.  Melcher-D;  Arnold  Ol- 
sen-D. 

Nebraska:  Glenn  Cunnlngham-R;  Dave 
Martln-R. 

New  Jersey:  Florence  P.  Dwyer-R;  Corne- 
lius E.  Oallagber-D;  Joseph  G.  Minlsh-D; 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr.-D. 

New  Mexico:  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr.-R. 

New  York:  Joseph  P.  Addabbo-D;  Frank  J. 
Brasco-D;  Etanlel  E.  Button-R;  Barber  B. 
Conable,  Jr.-R;  Hamilton  Pish,  Jr.-R;  Sey- 
mour Halpern-R;  James  F.  Hastings-R; 
FVank  Horton-R;  Allard  K.  Lowensteln-D: 
Bertram  L.  Podell-D;  Ogden  R.  Reld-R; 
Howard  W.  Roblson-R;  Henry  P.  Smith,  m- 
R;  John  W.  Wydler-R. 

North  Carolina:  Charles  Raper  Jonas-R; 
Richardson  Preyer-D. 

North  Dakota:  Mark  Andrews-R;  Thomas 
S.  Kleppe-R. 

Ohio:  William  M.  McCulloch-R;  Thomas 
L.  Ashley-D;  Delbert  L.  Latta-R;  Charles  A. 
Mosher-R;  J.  William  Stanton-R;  Robert 
Taft.  Jr.-R;  Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.-R;  Clar- 
ence J.  Brown-R;  Samuel  L.  Devlne-R. 

Oregon:  John  R.  Dellenback-R;  Al  Ullman- 
D:  Edith  Green-D. 

Pennsylvania:  Joshua  Ellberg-D,  Edwin 
D.  Eshleman-R;  Joseph  M.  McDade-R;  Her- 
man T.  Schneebell-R;  Prank  M.  Clark-D; 
Edward  G.  Blester.  Jr.-R;  Gus  Yatron-D; 
R,  Lawrence  Coughlln-R;  Robert  J.  Cor- 
bett-R. 

Tennessee:  John  J.  Duncan-R. 

Texas:  George  Bush-R. 

Vermont:  Robert  T.  Stafford -R. 

Washington:  Thomas  S.  Foley-D;  Floyd  V. 
Hicks-D;  Thomas  M.  Pelly-R;  Brock  Adams- 
D; '  Julia  Butler  Hansen-D. 

West  Virginia:   Ken  Hechler-D. 

Wisconsin:  John  W.  Byrnes-R;  Henry  C. 
Schadeberg-R;  William  A.  Steiger-R;  Vernon 
W.  Thomson -R». 

Wyoming:  John  Wold-R. 


Rich  ABO  Nixon. 


REA  GENERATION  AND 
TRANSMISSION  LOANS 

•  Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
called  upon  the  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
Mr.  Hamil,  to  conduct  an  intensive  re- 
view of  large  generation  and  transmis- 
sion loans  made  by  the  previous  REA 
Administrator.  A  most  unhealthy  situa- 
tion has  developed  regarding  certain  of 
those  loans  which  involve  millions  of 
dollars  in  taxpayers'  funds. 

Accounts  in  the  press  indicate  that 
Clark  MoUenhoff,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President,  also  intends  to  investigate 
this  situation.  I  am  most  happy  that  he 
is,  for  the  more  light  that  can  be  shed 
on  the  operations  of  this  agency,  the 
better.  Once  one  of  the  most  popular 
programs  ever  passed  by  the  Congress, 
REA  in  recent  years  has  been  enmeshed 
In  controversy.  Now  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  indicates  that  these 
disputes  are  continuing,  despite  the  best 
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efforts  of  the  present  Administrator  to 
clean  things  up. 

The  Chicago  Tribune's  invesUgaUve 
reporter,  Ronald  Koziol,  has  exposed  the 
current  situation  surrounding  several 
REA  generation  and  transmission 
loans— loans,  incidentally,  that  were 
questioned  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  on  this  very  floor  whUe  they 
were  under  consideration  by  REA,  ana 
before  funds  were  released  by  the  Previ- 
ous REA  Administrator,  Norman  Clapp. 
Among  the  loans  cited  in  the  Tribune 
articles  are: 

The  Hoosier  loans  for  $100  mllUon  wito 
about  $72  mlUion  already  released.  This 
generating  plant  and  transmission  sys- 
tem has  been  buUt  but  is  standing  idle 
because  of  a  decision  by  the  State  su- 
preme court  that  Hoosier  has  never  ob- 
tained a  certificate  from  the  PubUc 
Service  Commission  of  Indiana  to  op- 
erate the  facilities.  This  idle  plant,  which 
should  not  have  been  buUt  in  the  first 
place,  probably  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
between  $10,000  and  $11,000  a  day  in  de- 
linquent interest  as  long  as  it  stands  idle. 
Even  when  the  litigation  is  resolved  co- 
operative consumers  wUl  have  to  foot  the 
bill  for  this  unvdse  uneconomic  plant. 

The  most  ridiculous  feature  of  this 
loan,  however,  is  that  the  Oovemment 
is  financing  faculties  that  will  cost  $100 
mlUlon  to  duplicate  facilities  which  cost 
$25  million  and  are  already  being  used 
to  serve  the  same  customers. 

The  Louisiana  loan.  This  $56  mUUon 
loan  has  been  the  subject  of  Appropria- 
tions Committee  discussions,  congres- 
sional debate,  and  litigation  for  the  past 
several  years.  As  hearings  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  have  demon- 
strated, this  loan  wUl  result  in  higher 
cost  power  for  farmers  and  other  cooper- 
ative consumers  in  Louisiana  if  the  sys- 
tem is  built  as  approved  by  REA.  This 
loan  has  placed  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  embarrassing  position  of  spend- 
ing taxpayer  dollars  which,  if  the  plant 
is  built,  could  increase  electric  rates  of 
rural  people. 

The  Basin  loan.  This  is  the  largest 
single  loan  in  REA  history:  $97  miUion. 
and  was  made  October  25,  1968,  Just 
prior  to  the  election.  It  was  made  despite 
the  fact  that  the  record  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  showed  that  fa- 
culties previously  constructed  by  Basin 
from  a  $36  mUlion  REA  loan  made  in 
1962  have  more  than  adequate  capacity 
to  serve  its  customers  for  years  into  the 
future.  ,      ^    . 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Basin  already  has 
incurred  a  loss  of  $2,500,000  for  the  first 
3  years  of  operations  with  this  plant.  This 
large  loss  accrued  although  no  payments 
on  principal  have  yet  been  made  by  REA 
on  this  loan.  The  recent  $97  mUlion  loan 
is  nothing  more  than  throwing  good 
money  after  bad.  and  there  should  be  no 
advances  of  funds  to  Basin  untU  the  en- 
tire situation  has  been  f  uUy  investigated 
and  reappraised.  This  loan  was  not  de- 
signed to  help  REA  borrowers,  but  to  pro- 
mote the  scheme  of  Federal  power  zealots 
who  want  to  control  the  power  supply  for 
the  whole  region. 

The  Big  Rivers  loan.  This  generating 
and  transmission  cooperative,   already 
federally  financed  to  the  tune  of  $72  mil- 
lion received  $27,400,000  more  in  REA 
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funds  just  5  days  before  the  new  ad- 
ministration took  office  in  January.  This 
loan— and  othera— almost  exhausted 
REA's  loan  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1969  and  caused  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  Congress  to  urge  the  new 
Administrator  to  give  priority  to  distribu- 
tion  loans   in   administering   avaUable 

funds.  ^  ^    , 

The  Chicago  Tribune  articles  state  fur- 
ther that  Mr.  Clapp  now  has  been  put  on 
retainers  by  some  of  tiiese  big  borrowers 
to  conduct  a  survey  for  them   I  would 
submit   that  the   problems  which  Mr. 
aapp  would  survey  are  already  evidenu- 
the  ftnes  he  created  for  them.  For  ex- 
ample, how  closely  are  large  generation 
and  transmission  loans  related  to  eco- 
nomic facts  and  actual  needs?  Why  were 
so  many  loans  made  at  the  tag  end  of  the 
last  administration?  Is  there  a  connec- 
tion between  some  of  these  large  loans 
and  Mr.  Clapp's  present  activities?  WTiy 
were  funds  advanced  to  Indiana  State- 
wide—Hoosier— to  construct  faculties  be- 
fore consent  of  the  State  authority  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  was  obtained,  as  required 
by  the  Rural  Electrification  Act? 

Personally.  I  cannot  answer  these 
questions,  and  I  do  not  think  they  wUl  be 
answered  untU  there  is  a  Uiorough  m- 
vestigation  of  the  whole  gamut  of  REA 
operations. 

The  red  ink  frotn  these  unwise  and  un- 
economic loans  must  somehow  be  blotted 
up  by  the  present  Administrator.  Mr. 
Hamll.  I  sympathize  with  him  as  he 
grapples  with  this  task,  just  as  I  sympa- 
thize with  the  cooperative  consumers 
who  are  finding  their  program  jeopard- 
ized by  the  questions  raised  by  these  and 
other  REA  loans. 

Mr  Hamil  improved  REA  policy  by  re- 
voking the  criterion  imder  which  many 
of  these  questionable  loans  were  made, 
and  has  returned  to  the  cost  and  avaU- 
abUity  of  power  to  the  cooperative  con- 
sumer as  the  basic  factor  In  determining 
the  justification  for  generation  and 
transmission  loans. 

The  facts  surrounding  these  cases  have 
cast  a  new  pall  of  suspicion  over  the 
whole  REA  program.  It  is  time  to  caU  a 
moratorium  on  advances  for  these  gen- 
eration and  transmission  loans  imtil  they 
have  been  thoroughly  restudled. 

Surely,  too,  there  should  be  a  special 
review  of  REA  loans  made  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  previous  administration  in 
order  that  the  type  of  long  and  involved 
litigation  involving  earUer  loans  might 
be  avoided.  If  court  cases  could  be 
avoided,  the  taxpayers  and  cooperative 
consumers  would  be  saved  mlUions  of 

doUars.  .     , 

But  most  important,  the  contmuing 
difficulty  in  which  this  program  is  en- 
meshed dictates  that  there  should  be  no 
further  expansion  of  REA  untU  the  Con- 
gress has  probed  the  actions  of  this  agen- 
cy Only  then  wUl  we  be  able  to  frame 
the  laws  necessary  to  correct  its  trans- 
gressions or  to  reformulate  the  program 
and  the  agency  so  that  national  interest 
wUl  be  served.  As  it  stands.  REA  is  des- 
tined to  become  increasingly  controver- 
sial for  at  a  time  when  other  businesses 
must  pay  7  and  8  percent  for  funds.  REA 
borrowers  pay  but  2  percent. 

At  a  time  when  taxpayers  must  shoul- 
der a  tax  on  taxes.  REA  cooperative  bor- 


rowers contribute  not  a  cent  to  Federal 
income  tax  revenues.  „„„^„ 

At  a  time  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  striving  to  channel  resources  into 
nrograms  of  the  highest  priority,  kjsa 
and  certain  borrowers  face  litigation  over 
wasteful  loans  that  duplicate  existing, 
more  economic  faculties  and  services  of- 
fered by  others.  Some  of  these  loans  as 
I  have  stated,  even  threaten  cooperative 
consumers  witii  higher  cost  power 

If  REA  is  ever  to  escape  the  seething 
controversies  in  which  it  has  been  em- 
broiled in  recent  years,  it  must  realisti- 
cally justify  its  actions  and  its  reasons 

When  the  money  markets  are  charging 
8-percent  interest.  REA  2-percent  loans 
must  be  justified  not  just  100  percent,  but 
400  percent.  They  must  be  above  ques- 
tion in  their  benefits  to  cooperative  con- 
sumers and  in  meeting  the  objectives  of 
this  program  as  established  by  the  Con- 

^"^Se  propriety  of  the  loans,  the  pro- 
cedures under  which  they  are  granted, 
the  personnel  administering  the  program 
must  be  unimpeachable.  Any  Imgering 
questions  or  doubts  serve  only  to  perpet- 
uate controversy  and  to  expose  the  pro- 
gram to  charges  of  wastefulness  boon- 
doggUng.  or  worse,  and  threaten  its  very 
existence.  .     .  , 

I  include  the  foUowlng  material. 
IProm  the  Chicago    (Ul.)    Tribune.  Oct.  30, 
'  1969] 

INDIANA   PtJBUC   POWIXPI^NT   LIES   IDIX   AS 

Costs  Pteamid 
(By  Ronald  Koziol) 

American  taxpayers  have  financed  a  7r8 
million-dollar  electric  generaUng  plant 
which  has  stood  Idle  for  five  months  on  the 
b^kl  of  the  White  river  near  Petersburg, 
Ind  ,  260  miles  south  of  Chicago. 

The  government  loan  for  the  project, 
wh^  eventCLlly  will  total  •100^30fO- ^ 
b«.n  termed  a  "boondoggle"  and  a  dupllca- 
t^n  o^e^ng  power  faculties  by  critics  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  administration. 


OVIS    965    MILia   OF  1.INXS 

All  of  the  money  was  lent  during  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administration  by  fonner 
REA  Director  Norman  M.  Clapp.     ^^^^ 

The  reason  why  the  P^""!' ^•^"^^^f^'T^ 
one  watt  of  Its  233.000  watt  capabUlty  over 
9^  mues  of  already  constructed  transmis- 
sion UnS  is  because  of  legal  action  brought 
aealnst  Ihe  government  and  rural  electric 
cSS«tlve  members,  who  obtained  the  loan. 
by   private  utUiUes  in  Indiana. 

The  uUUtles  have  been  supplying  eK^trlc- 
Itv  at  bulk  rates  to  the  cooperatives,  which 
ply  no  federal  Income  taxes.  The  coopera- 
tives then  distribute  the  power  to  their 
members. 

tTNrrKD     STATES     METTS     PATROLL 

As  the  court  battles  continued.  «»»«  KO'" 
emment  was  forced  to  assume  legal  title  to 
the  eeneraUng  plant  last  Dec.  28.  and  hM 
h^  ^t^  m^t  I  payroll  for  78  employes  and 
operating  costs  totaUng  $300,000  a  month 

Add  to  this  amount  the  delinquent  Inter- 
est payments  on  the  loan  'hru  the  end  of 
thU  month  which  have  soared  to  $942000^ 
Bv  Dec  31  REA  officials  acknowledge  that 
the  delinquent  Interest  payments  wUl  reach 
$1,262,000. 

rroiaATioN  or  is  co-ops 

The  Kovemment  has  also  had  to  take  over 
payments  of  $23,000  a  month  under  a  power 
IJol  contract  which  calls  i<=^J^'^-^jJ^^' 
triclty  from  the  Southeast  Power  adminte- 
tratlon,  another  government  agency.  T^^^ 
Mooday.  REA  officials  had  paid  a  toUl  of 
$230,000  on  this  contract. 
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On«  REA  official ,  who  asked  not  to  b« 
Identlfled,  s&ld.  'iThLs  Is  really  something 
when  we  have  to  pa(y  for  stand-by  power  when 
the  plant  llsn't  even  producing  Initial 
power."  j 

Interest  that  ie  pow  aocriilng  will  be  part 
of  the  total  obligation  of  Hooeler  Coopera- 
tive Bnerg^y,  Inc.,  q  federation  of  16  electrical 
cooperatives  In  sopthem  Indiana  which  ob- 
tained the  original  loan,  according  to  David 
Hamll.  present  aditilnlstrator  of  the  REA. 

"That's  as8UQiln|;  when  and  If  Hoosler  En- 
ergy can  take  legtil  title  to  the  facilities," 
said  Hamll.  "And  It  won't  be  a  cash  payment 
on  that  day  because  I  doubt  If  Hoosler  covUd 
raise  the  money." 

LOSSES    rriLL    MOTTNTTNG 

He  added  that  some  kind  of  agreement 
would  have  to  be  worked  out  with  the  REA 
so  HooBler  could  repay  the  delinquent  In- 
terest charges.  T^e  first  payment  on  the 
principal  of  the  Iqan  Is  due  next  April. 

"That  plant  wals  geared  to  begin  opera- 
tions on  June  1  atid  the  loan  was  based  on 
the  plant  operatlhg  after  that  date."  said 
an  REA  official.  "Eyery  day  that  it  stands  Idle 
It's  money  that  catnot  be  recouped." 

The  loan  was  ntade  at  the  standard  REA 
Interest  tale  of  2  i^r  cent  to  be  repaid  over  a 
mAximuftTperlod  of  35  years.  Although  In- 
terest rates  have  tUmbed  Steadily  since  the 
REA  established  l^e  rate  in  1935.  efforts  to 
raise  it  have  met  With  continuous  defeat  in 
Congress. 

Rep.  William  GJ  Bray  [R.,  Ind.J  told  the 
Trlbxuie: 

"I  don't  know  how  much  longer  the  Amer- 
ican public  win  tolerate  this.  The  govern- 
ment has  to  pay  up  to  7  per  cent  on  the 
money  It  borrows  i  lo  the  REA  can  loan  it  out 
at  2  per  cent  Intere  st." 

lUXNdlSAN    A    CRITIC 

Even  more  outsttoken  about  the  REA  loan 
to  build  generation  facilities  has  been  Rep. 
Robert  Michel  (R,,  HI.),  a  member  of  the 
House  subcommlti«e  on  appropxrlations.  He 
criticized  the  loaii  to  Hoosler  saying  that 
"the  plant  was  not  needed." 

Michel  also  not^d  that  there  was  nothing 
In  the  record  to  establish  that  the  lending 
of  government  fitfids  would  make  cheaper 
power  available  to  the  borrower,  as  Hoosler 
Energy  has  oonten^led. 

The  Peoria  congressman  was  also  critical 
of  Clapp's  action  m  releasing  REA  funds  for 
the  Hoosler  project;  In  June.  1965  while  liti- 
gation was  still  pfendlng.  He  contends  that 
the  matter  should  have  been  resolved  In  the 
courts  before  the  money  was  lent. 

TEIX3    CONGRESS    DISAPPROVAL 

A  further  sourca  of  agitation  to  Michel  was 
the  approval  of  aiother  REA  loan  for  $11.- 
150.000  to  Hooslej?  In  late  1956  to  permit  It 
to  connect  its  systfem  with  those  of  coopera- 
tives In  nunois  aid  Kentucky.  Michel  con- 
tended that  the  siond  loan  was  made  "con- 
trary to  earlier  copgressional  directions." 

Despite  opposition  from  some  members 
of  Congress  and  ttie  pending  litigation,  the 
REA  approved  stllj  another  loan  for  Hoosler 
on  Oct.  21,  1968,  1^  the  amount  of  $29,055,- 
000.  Money  relea^  by  the  government  to 
date  for  the  Indiana  project  amounts  to 
71.8  million  dollars,  out  of  the  total  approved 
loans  of  $100,430,0po. 

LINK    Td    SECOND    AGENCY 

Shortly  after  the  first  REA  loan  was  ap- 
proved In  June,  1361,  Hoosler  Energy  applied 
to  the  Indiana  Public  Service  commission  for 
approval  to  construct  and  operate  the  plant. 
AJl  five  of  the  state's  private  power  companies 
petitioned  the  coi^imission  to  disapprove  the 
application.  \ 

In  AprU,  1962,  ^oosler  withdrew  Its  appli- 
cation and  received  REA  approval  to  trtuis- 
fer  Its  loan  to  Indiana  State-wide  Rural  Ele<'- 
trlc  co-operative,  I  and  Hoosler  Energy  re- 
mained a  dlvlsio4  of  State-wide.  This  was 
lone  because  State-wide  held  the  necessary 


Indiana  state  certificates  to  operate  and  gen- 
erate electricity. 

The  private  utilities  again  filed  suit,  claim- 
ing State-wide  had  not  used  the  certificate 
since  1936  and  that  it  had  "expired  because 
of  non-use." 

The  matter  finally  reached  the  Indiana 
Supreme  court  where  last  Dec.  10,  the  court 
reversed  Appellate  and  Circiilt  court  de- 
cisions and  ruled  State-wlde's  authority  to 
operate  generating  facilities  had  lapsed  and 
that  a  new  certificate  would  have  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

On  March  25,  the  United  States  District 
court  Issued  an  injunction  preventing  the 
government  from  operating  the  generating 
plant.  This  injunction  was  overturned  by  the 
Circuit  court  of  App>eals  on  Sept.  18. 

CASE  IN   HIGHEST  COITRT 

Attorneys  for  the  private  utilities  then  pe- 
titioned the  United  States  Supreme  court  to 
hear  the  case.  A  decision  is  not  expected  for 
another  four  to  six  weeks. 

Because  of  court  battles,  Hoosler  Energy 
has  had  to  assess  its  92,600  electric  users  a 
total  of  $453,740  so  far  this  year.  Of  this 
amoiint,  $300,000  has  been  spent  on  legal 
fees,  $55,000  on  public  relations,  and  the  re- 
mainder on  office  expenses,  according  to  gov- 
ernment records. 

Hoosler  Energy  officials  have  contended 
that  the  member  co-operatives  would  realize 
significant  savings  in  wholesale  power  costs 
If  they  operated  their  own  power  facilities. 

REA  DIRECTOR  Reveals  Power  Loan  Was 

Denied  at  First 

(By  Ronald  Kozlol) 

David  A.  Hamll,  director  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  who  formerly 
headed  the  same  agency  from  1956  to  1961, 
disclosed  yesterday  that  in  1958  he  refused 
to  allow  a  60-mlllion-dollar  federal  loan  to 
finance  construction  of  a  power  generating 
plant  near  Petersburg,  Ind. 

It  was  the  first  public  disclosure  by  an 
REA  official  that  the  loan,  which  now  totals 
$100,430,000,  was  originally  rejected. 

APPROVED  BY   DEMOCRAT 

Hamll  left  his  post  on  Feb.  3,  1961,  and 
four  months  later,  the  Democratic-apjwinted 
REA  director,  Norman  M.  Clapp,  approved 
the  loan  to  build  the  power  plant  on  the 
banks  of  the  White  river,  260  miles  south  of 
Chicago. 

Taxpayers  have  financed  construction  of 
the  71.8-mlllion-dollar  plant  which  has  been 
blocked  from  operating  for  the  last  five 
months  because  of  court  litigation  instituted 
by  private  power  companies.  The  government 
has  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  delinquent  in- 
terest payments  on  the  loan  which  will  total 
$1,262,000  by   the  end  of   the  year. 

Because  of  the  suits  filed  by  private  utility, 
the  REA  has  been  forced  to  assiune  title  to 
the  plant  and  other  facilities.  This  is  the 
first  time  In  the  39-year  history  of  the  REA 
that  it  has  had  to  take  over  the  ownership 
of  a  power  plant. 

HAMIL  SEEKS  SOLUTION 

Since  the  plant  has  been  unable  to  operate, 
the  REA  companies  in  the  area  have  been 
forced  to  continue  buying  much  of  their 
power  at  wholesale  from  the  very  utilities 
that  have  blocked  the  plant's  opening. 

At  least  one  congressman.  Rep.  Robert 
Michel  [R.,  111.]  has  also  criticized  the  loan, 
contending  the  the  plant  was  not  needed 
because  there  was  no  shortage  of  power  in 
southern  Indiana. 

Hamil  has  been  trying  to  resolve  the  In- 
diana problem  since  he  was  appointed  again 
to  the  REA  post  by  President  Nixon  in  Janu- 
ary. According  to  Hamll,  the  application  for 
the  loan  to  Hooeler  Energy  Cooperative,  Inc., 
a  federation  of  16  electrical  cooperatives  in 
Indiana,  was  first  received  by  his  office  in 
1957  and  thoroughly  reviewed  at  that  time. 

"Our  studies  did  not  indicate  any  savings 
to  the  rural  users  if  the  cooperatives  were  al- 


lowed to  generate  their  own  power,"  said 
Hamll.  "I  also  suggested  that  that  time  that 
Hoosler  Energy  explore  the  possibilities  of 
constructing  a  generator  In  conjunction  with 
private  utilities." 

He  continued:  "I  believe  that  this  idea 
was  a  more  reasonable  plan  than  loaning 
millions  of  dollars  to  duplicate  existing  p>ower 
facilities." 

Hamll  contends  that  when  rural  electric 
cooperatives  and  privately  owned  companies 
join  forces  to  work  together,  they  can  even- 
tually come  up  with  more  economical  energy 
for  customers  In  their  areas  and  save  tax- 
payers money. 

NEGOTIATIONS    UNDERWAY 

I  have  been  encouraging  both  private  util- 
ities and  rural  electric  cooperatives  to  join 
in  power  planning  and  eliminate  high  com- 
petitive double  construction  of  facilities 
where  one  unit  would  handle  it  all,"  he  said. 

Hamll  said  he  is  presently  negotiating  with 
Hoosler  and  the  private  Investor  utilities  in 
an  effort  to  put  the  Petersburg  plant  "Into 
the  mainstream  of  the  mldwestern  power 
industry." 

He  hinted  strongly,  the  efforts  are  being 
made  to  resolve  the  Petersburg  situation  out 
of  the  courts  so  that  the  government  can 
eventually  recoup  all  of  the  loan  money  and 
accumulated  interest. 

Ex-Top  REA  Man  Hired  by  3  Co-ops 
(By  Ronald  Kozlol) 

The  former  director  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication administration  has  been  retained  by 
at  least  three  electric  co-operatives  to  which 
he  approved  loans  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
federal  funds,  a  TRiBum:  Investigation  has 
disclosed. 

He  Is  Norman  M.  Clapp,  who  served  as 
REA  administrator  from  March  3,  1961  to 
last  Feb.  3.  During  that  time,  Clapp  approved 
loans  totaling  1.3  million  dollars  for  rural 
electric  co-operatives  to  construct  their  ovsn 
power  plants. 

HALT    FUTURE    LOANS 

Present  REA  Director  David  A.  Hamll  has 
ordered  a  halt  to  all  loans  for  power  plant 
construction  because  of  mounting  legal  prob- 
lems resulting  from  two  such  loans  in  In- 
diana and  Louisiana. 

In  the  Indiana  case,  taxpayers  have  fi- 
nanced construction  of  a  71.8-mllllon-dollar 
plant  in  Petersburg  which  has  been  blocked 
from  operating  for  the  last  five  months  be- 
cause of  the  coiu-t  litigation  instituted  by 
private  power  companies. 

The  government  has  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  delinquent  interest  payments  on 
the  loan  which  will  total  $1,262,000  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Rep.  Robert  Michel  (R.,  111.),  critic  of  the 
large  loans  has  contended  that  the  govern- 
ment financed  power  plants  have  duplicated 
already  existing  electric  facilities. 

HIRED  TO   MAKE  SURVEY 

Managers  of  three  rural  electric  co-opera- 
tives, which  were  recipients  of  large  federal 
loans  from  Clapp  during  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations,  told  The  TRisxmx 
that  Clapp  has  been  hired  by  them  "to  per- 
form a  survey." 

James  L.  Grahl,  manager  of  tte  Basin 
Electric  Power  Co-operative  in  Bismarck, 
N.D.,  said  he  was  contacted  by  Clapp  last 
spring  with  a  proposal  to  make  a  study  of 
"the  attitudes  toward  RE^A  generation  loan 
programs." 

"It  was  decided  that  we  would  accept  the 
proposal  and  we  hired  him  at  his  price  of 
$3,000  for  the  survey,"  said  Grahl.  "To  date, 
we  have  not  received  the  survey  or  his  bill." 

During  Clapp's  administration  of  the  REA, 
Basin  received  the  largest  single  loan  in 
REA  history — 97  million  dollars  for  construc- 
tion of  a  power  plant  in  Stanton,  NJ3.  The 
loan  was  approved  by  Clapp  on  Oct.  25,  1968. 
The  co-operative  reiilved  an  earlier  loan  on 
May  10,  1962  for  $36,600,000. 
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ALESAOT  PAID  $3,000 

Another  recipient  of  several  large  1«m 
was  the  Big  Rivers  Rural  Electric  Co-opera- 
tive  corporation   in   Owensboro,  Ky. 

W.  W.  Rumans,  Big  Rivers  nianager  said 
that  Clapp  has  already  been  paid  $3.ow 
for  the  sui^ey,  which  he  called  "^n  in-depth 
study  of  problems  that  face  rural  electric 
co-operatives  and  future  financing  from  a 
managerial  standpoint."  ^w«hi„  the 

Rumans  praised  Clapp  as  "probably  the 
mSt  knowledgable  person  in  the  county 
when  it  comes  to  rural  electric  co-operatives 
and  well-suited  to  conduct  the  survey. 

Big  Rivers,  which  is  composed  of  thw 
Kentucky  electric  <=°-°Pf  ^"'f^;,, '^f.^iS?* 
come  into  existence  until  J"^«' J'f  l,|"«J,ln 
more  than  a  year  later,  Ito  fi^*  ^^^^  °^^ 
for  18  million  dollars  was  approved  by  Clapp 
ror  construction  of  a  power  plant  along  Ken- 
tucky's Green  river.  Another „l°fJi.*°'  *^^' 
990,000  was  approved  on  Dec.  30,  I9oo. 

KENTUCKY    DEMOCRAT    CHIEr 

Five  days  before  President  Nixon  took  of^ 
flee  on  Jan.  20,  Clapp  authorized  a  third  loan 
of  $27,400,000  to  Big  Rivers. 

J.  W.  Miller,  manager  of  one  of  the  three 
oo-operatlves  which  make  up  Big  Rlvr^t.t^ 
r  Big  Rivers  director,  is  Democratic  state 
chairman  for  Kentucky.  ^,„„„  „„= 

Miller  said  that  he  "n«^«"«,°f  ,9,^,^^^  7ity 
hired  to  "evaluate  our  place  ^n  the  utility 
industry,  public  relations,  and  other  mat- 
ters"  He  added.  "We  also  thought  he  was  the 
bJS.   Jiallfled    because    of    his    background 

^IccSf  to  Miller,  "about  five  or  six- 
other  co-oi^ratlves  thruout  the  country  have 
agreed  to  help  finance  the  Clapp  survey. 
Tohn  J.  Madgett,  manager  of  the  Dalryland 
Power  co-operative  in  La  posse  Wls^  said 
that  his  group  also  has  signed  up  for  the 

'""During  Clapp's  administration,  fairyland 
Power  received  loans  totaling  more  than  74 
million  dollars  to  buUd  generating  facilities. 

JOHNSON    CITY    LOAN 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  Johnson 
administration,  Clapp  approved  loans  to 
rural  co-operatives  totaling  more  than  81 
million  doUars.  Included  in  the  loans  was  one 
made  on  Jan.  17  for  $5,200,000  to  the 
Pedernales  Electric  Co-operative,  Inc.,  of 
Johnson  City,  Tex.  ,j  *>,„*  vr, 

REA  officials  in  Washington  said  that  Mr. 
Johnson  helped  organize  the  co-operative 
several  years  ago.  It  serves  as  the  source  of 
power  for  the  former  President's  ranch  near 
Johnson  City. 

Loans  by  Ex-Boss  of  REA  Face  Probe 
(By  Ronald  Kozlol) 

Rep  Robert  Michel  (R.,  HI.)  said  yester- 
day that  he  Will  seek  a  full  Investigation 
into  federal  loans  totaUng  millions  of  dol- 
lars which  were  made  by  Norman  M.  Clapp, 
formir  dlrertor  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
administration. 

The  Peoria  congressman,  who  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  subcommittee  on  appro- 
priations, said  the  inquiry  will  be  sought 
in  the  wake  of  Tribune  disclosures  yesterday 
Which  told  of  Clapp  being  retained  to  con 
di^t  a  survey  for  three  electric  cooperatives 
to    Which    he    approved    large    government 

loans. 

backs  earlier  suspicions 

Clapp  served  as  REA  administrator  from 
March  13.  1961.  till  last  Feb.  3. 

"The  Tribunes  disclosures  certainly  sug- 
gest that  earlier  suspicions  I  t»fd  regarding 
certain  loans  were  well  founded,"  Michel 
saw  -"it  als^lends  credence  to  the  fact  that 
mere  might  have  been  something  other  than 
go^  pigment  used  in  making  the  loans^ 

"While  there  is  no  federal  statute  against 
an  ex-federal  employe  accepting  employment 
with  the  cooperatives,  it  makes  lor  a  very 
unhealthy   situation. 


FAClLrnES  imFUCATED 

"If  the  facts  are  true.  I  believe  that  a 
careful  review  of  all  federal  loans  made  in 
?he  closmg  day.  of  Clapp's  administration 
should  be  Undertaken.  There  could  very  well 
have  been  some  kind  of  an  understanding 
between  certain  parties,  and  if  thlB  is  found 
to  be  the  case,  then  past  loan  decisions 
should  be  altered  or  re'ewf**-'  ,  ..  ,^, 
Michel,  a  frequent  critic  of  the  large 
loans,  has  argued  In  the  past  that  govern- 
ment-financed power  plants  ,1^^^  ,^,^1?"- 
cated  ah-eady-exlstlng  electrical  fac»l"les 

l^chel  said  he  will  confer  this  week  with 
David  Hamll,  present  director  of  the  REA 
and  congressional  colleagues  about  the  mat- 

^'•^There  Is  no  reason  why  ^e  American 
taxpayers  should  have  to  take  the  rap  for 
^me  of  these  loan  decisions,  especially  the 
loan  made  to  the  Hoosler  Energy  cooperative 
m  Indiana,"  said  Michel 


vestlgator  of  corruption  '"^^f  ;!™^«^,''  ^ 
now  a  trouble-shooter  for  the  Preeldent. 

1 .3  BILUON  IN  LOAW8 

"I'm  intererted  in  going  Into  this  matur 

thoroTy  "  MoUenhoff  said.  "There  are  certain 

hmgs  here   which   could   Involve   con^es- 

sronfl  action  but  I  will  have  to  look  into 

"Duri^ng'^^liS?^  Ministration,  from 
vri^^W  q  1961  to  last  Feb.  3,  he  approved 
Sft^taung'i*^  billion  «^onars  for  rur^ 
electric  co-operatives  to  construct  their  own 

^"S'T^Hamll,  present  REA  director^  has 
ordered  a  halt  to  all  loans  for  power  plant 
construction  because  of  "counting  legal 
problems  resulting  from  two  such  loans  in 

Indiana  and  Louisiana.  

Michel  noted  that  "altho  Clapp  may  not 
have  run  afoul  of  any  federal  laws  in  doing 
work  for  the  co-operatives,  it  underscores  my 
concern  for  many  of  the  loans." 


LrrlGATION    STALLS    OPERATION 

He  was  referring  to  a  718  «'l"lo'^^f "" 
power  plant  in  Petersburg,  Ind.,  which  has 
leen  blocked  from  °Perattng  for  the  last  five 
months   because   of    court   litigation   Insti 

^-^eKv^^'ntTJUTarme  owner- 

rnty^delirSrer^e^P^a''^^^^^^^^^^ 
loTn  Which  will  total  $1,262,000  by  the  end 

"SV'wal'd^sclosed  yesterday  by  The  Tribune 
that  Clapp  had  been  hired  by  rural  electric 
cooperatives  in  North  Dakota,  Kentucky,  and 
Wisconsin  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  atti- 
tudes toward  REA  generation  loan  Programs^ 
One  of  the  cooperatives,  the  Big  Rivers 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative,  ^^^  '  °J,  .°^i\^„^: 
boro  Ky ,  said  It  had  already  paid  Clapp 
Swotl  Its  share  of  the  survey,  fig  R  vers 
has  been  recipient  of  more  than  98  million 
dollarTln  REA  loans  since  It  came  Into  exist- 
ence  In  June,  1961. 

GOT    LARGEST    LOAN 

The  Basin  Electric  Power  Cooperative  In 
Blsmark,  N.D..  which  also  agreed  to  the  Clapp 
survey,  received  the  largest  single  ^an  in 
REA  history— 97  million  dollars  on  Oct.  25, 
^968,  for  construction  of  a  power  plant  in 

^Tuilrd  cooperative,  Dalryland  Power  of 
La  Crosse  Wis.  received  loans  totaling  more 
than  7^  mlUlon  dollars  to  build  generating 
facilities  during  Clapp's  administration. 

An  official  of  Big  Rivers  told  The  T^'*^,"^^ 
that  it  was  his  understanding  that  five 
or  six"  electric  cooperatives  thruout  the 
country  were  participating  In  the  Clapp 
survey. 


NKON    ATOE    To    PROBE    DEALS    ON    REA    LOANS 
MADE    BY    EX-DIRECTOR 

(By  Ronald  Kozlol) 
A  special  assistant  to  President  Nixon  vrtll 
nrobe  the  Issuing  of  government  loans  total- 
f^  millions  of  dollars  which  were  approved 
Ly  the  former  director  of  the  Ry>-a^ElectTl- 
flcatlon  admlnlstrauon.  it  was  disclosed  yes- 

^'^r  investigation  will  be  conducted  by 
Clark  Mollenhoff,  President  Nixon's  deputy 
Sunsei  It  IS  the  second  Inquiry  announced 
smce  The  Tribune  disclosed  Sunday  that 
No^ian  M  Clapp.  former  REA  admlnlstra- 
for^s  being  Stained  to  conduct  a  survey 
forthree  rural  electric  co-operatives  to  which 
he   approved   large  government  loans. 

MICHEL    ASKS    PROBE 

Rep.  Robert  Michel  (R..  m.).  a  ^^ember 
Of  the  House  subcommittee  on  approprta- 
14  said  he  wlU  seek  a  ^u"  invesU^t^n 
into  all  aspects  of  the  federal  loans.  He  saia 
th^dlsclosures  •certainly  raised  B^Plc^o^T: 
many  of  which  I  have  had  for  a  long  time- 
about  certain  REA  loans."  „,„„,„., 

Molenhoff.  a  former  Pulitzer  prize  winning 
reporter  who  made  a  reputation  as  an  in- 


OK'B  KENTUCKY  LOAN 

According  to  the  Peoria  ^ongres^n    he 
win  ask  for  a  review  of  loans  by  REA  offl- 

''*I'm  particularly  interested  In  loans  ap- 
proved by  Clapp  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
Johnson   administration,"   he   added. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  Johnson 
administration,  Clapp  approved  ^oa^is  of 
more  than  81  million  dollars  to  rural  elec- 
trie  co-operatives. 

Included  m  these  loans  was  one  for  2T* 
mimon  dollars  to  the  Big  Risers  Rural  Elec- 
tric Co-operative  in  Henderson.  Ky.  to  con- 
struct a  power  plant.  Big  R^'^f '  ^^'e^,,  "; 
eludes  among  its  directors  -^^W,  Miller 
Democratic  state  chairman  for  Kentucky  Is 
one  of  the  three  co-operatives  that  have 
Wred  Clapp  at  a  fee  of_$3,000  for  the  survey. 

The  Tribune  Expos*  of  REA  Loans 
The  federal  government  now  has  to  pay 
interest  rates  as  high  as  8  per  cent  on 
money  which  It  borrows.  Nevertheless,  on 
^rde^  oT  congress,  the  government  makes 
^oa^fat  2  per  cent  to  build  rural  electric 
fa^Utles.  some  of  which  duplicate  taxpaylng 
private  facilities.  The  loans ^  are  "lade  thru 
a  federal  agency,  the  Rural  Electrification 
administration  (REA].  interest 

The  taxpayers  therefore  have  an  Interest 
m  recent  disclosures  by  The  Tribune  con- 
cerning loans  approved  by  Norman  M^ClaPP, 
director  of  the  REA  from  March  13.  1961. 
until  last  Feb.  3,  Mr.  Clapp  has  not  been 
forced  to  go  on  relief  since  he  lost  his  job 
He  has  a  new  business  conducting  "surveys 
lor   electric   cooperatives   to    which    he    ap- 

"^^erlTno  law  against  a  fo-er  federal 
official  accepting  employment  from  the  co- 
operatives  he   has   aided   but   Rep.   Robert 
Xhel    |R..  IIM   twnks  the  practice  mak« 
for    a    very    -unhealthy"    situation.   He    has 
proposed   a   congressional   investigation,     n- 
cludlng  a  review  of  all  loans  made  in  the 
losing  days  of  Mr.  Clapp's  admimst^atlon 
During  the  last  two  weeks  of  former  Presi- 
dent Lvndon   Johnson's  administration   the 
REA    made    loans    totaUng    "^ore    than    81 
million  dollars.  One  of  the  loans  was  «5,20a- 
SoO  to  the  Pedernales  Electric  Co-operative, 
fnc.  of  Johnson  City.  Tex.,  which  provides 
power  for  the  former  President  s  ranch^ 

Another  loan  amounting  to  71.8  million 
dotlars  was  made  earlier  to  build   an  e  ec- 
tric    eeneratlng    plant    on    the   White    river 
niar  Petersbufg.'^d.  This  P>ant  ha.  stood 
Idle  for  five  months  because  private  uautles 
have  brought  suit  against  the  REA  and  ru 
S\  electrll  cooperatives,  charging  that  the 
plant    duplicates    existing    power    facUltl^. 
Before  Mr   Clapp  took  charge  of  the  REA, 
a  request  for  a  loan  to  build  the  Petersburg 
nlant  was  denied  by  David  A.  Hamil.  then 
?ie  di^r  of  the  REA.  Mr.  Hamll  left  the 
Ob  w^n  the  Kennedy  administration  be- 
gan  and  wa*  succeeded  by  Mr.  Clapp.  Four 
months  later  the  loan  was  approved. 
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Mr.  Bamll  baa  bow  returned  to  the  direc- 
torship of  the  RKA.  having  been  app>olnt«d 
by  President  Nlzpn  In  January.  He  believes 
that  rural  electric  cooperatives  and  privately 
owned  power  companies  should  work  to- 
gether to  avoid  dLipUcation  of  power  plants 
and  transmission  lines. 

Congress  should  Investigate  all  the  loans 
made  in  the  Clapp  regime.  New  legislation 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  political  flx- 
Ing   of    loans    to    build    unnecessary    power 


facilities. 
Rep.     Michel 


healthy."  We  call  |lt  sickening. 


i»llB    the    situation    "un- 


CcNosxss  or  T^  UNrrEO  States, 

HoTTi^  or  Rkp«esintativss, 


WaahingP 
Mr.  DAvn>  A 
i4dmtn<«trafor,  R\ 
iatration,    Di 
Washington 
Dear  Dave:   I 
articles  and  an 


,  DC,  November  5.  1969. 


ral  Electrification  Admin' 
rtment    of    Agriculture, 
DC. 

enclosing  copies  of  five 
Itorlal  which  appeared  in 
the  past  week  In  jthe  Chicago  Tribune  under 
the  byline  of  Roa  Kozlol. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  position  I 
have  taken  through  the  years  on  our  Agri- 
culture Sub-Coi^lttee  on  Appropriations 
whereln.Lhave  rAlsed  serious  questions  with 
reapect  (a  .the  bigger,  more  significant  loans 
for  generation  and  transmission.  Without  be- 
laboring the  polift.  I  want  to  call  your  par- 
ticular attention!  to  the  third  article  In  the 
series  which  mei^tions  the  three  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  jthat  have  apparently  hired 
your  predecessor.  I  Norman  Clapp.  "to  perform 
a  survey".  There  |  apparently  Is  some  under- 
standing that  a  (3.000  fee  Is  an  appropriate 
figure  from  the  j  three  specific  cooperatives 
mentioned  and  hifaven  only  knows  how  many 
other  cooperativte  might  be  tapped  In  the 
future  for  a  similar  fee  to  perform  this  so- 
called  "survey". 

It  raises  my  suspicions  as  to  the  grounds 
on  which  the  loa^  to  these  cooperatives  were 
approved  in  thei  first  place.  I  think  It  Is 
within  your  prerogative  as  the  new  Admin- 
istrator of  REA  ti  cause  a  review  to  be  made 
of  those  more  plgnlflcant  generation  and 
transmission    loa^s   that    were   approved    by 


your  predecessor  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  beet  interests  of  the  taxpayers  are 
being  served. 

I  raised  the  question  a  number  of  times  in 
our  hearings  about  the  possibility  of  court 
cases  and  Utlgatlon  tying  up  these  facilities 
for  an  extended  period  of  time  with  a  re- 
sultant loss  to  the  Government,  but  my 
warnings  to  Mr.  Clapp  went  unheeded  and  I 
would  hope  under  your  Administration  more 
caution  would  be  exercised  and  that  we  be 
assured  that  this  situation  will  not  be  re- 
peated. 

Frankly,  I  should  like  to  see  an  appropriate 
Committee  of  the  Congress  delve  into  this 
matter,  but  must  say  in  all  candor  that  I 
wouldn't  be  very  optimistic  of  the  chances 
of  gertting  the  kind  of  investigation  that 
ought  to  be  made.  However,  I  would  think 
you  have  the  power  and  authority  to  make 
this  kind  of  review  and  would  appreciate 
having  scwne  kind  of  response  frcan  you,  so 
that  I  might  best  know  how  to  pursue  the 
matter  further.  The  disclosures  as  publicly 
aired  In  these  articles  are  disturbing  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country,  and  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  follow  through  to  see  that 
the  situation  is  corrected  and  remedied. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoBEET  H.  Michel. 
Member  of  Congress. 


RESULTS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  STRAT- 
TONS  1969  CONGRESSIONAL  QUES- 
TIONNAIRE REFLECT  STRONG 
SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT  NIX- 
ON'S POSITION  ON  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  wsis  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  I  make  a  practice  of  circulating  a 
questionnaire  to  the  people  of  my  35th 
congressional  district  in  upstate  New 
York.  And  each  year  I  place  in  the 
Record  the  results  of  that  questiotmaire. 


Today  in  the  circumstances  In  which 
we  find  ourselves  these  results  are  of 
special  interest,  I  believe. 

This  questionnaire,  went  out  at  the 
end  of  August  to  each  of  the  138,000 
homes  in  our  district.  More  than  15,000 
replies  have  now  come  back,  and  the 
answers  have  been  tabulated.  Here  is  a 
ci4}8ule  summary  of  the  results,  which 
were  first  released  to  the  press  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  well  before  the  President's  No- 
vember 3  address  on  Vietnam. 

Whatever  other  polls  may  show,  the 
people  of  our  250-mlle-long,  upstate  New 
York  district: 

Approve  of  President  Nixon's  handling 
of  his  job  by  better  than  3  to  1 — though 
he  carried  our  district  last  year  by  only 
56.4  percent. 

Support  a  cautious  Nixon-tyi>e  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  over  a  set  time- 
table, Goodell-type  withdrawal  by  al- 
most 2  to  1. 

Oppose  major  defense  cuts  unless  Rus- 
sia reciprocates,  by  almost  4  to  1. 

Support  cuts  in  the  space  program  in 
favor  of  domestic  aids  by  almost  3  to  1. 

Approve  denying  Federal  fimds  to  riot- 
ing student  by  12  to  1 — largest  margin 
of  any  question. 

Lean  slightly  against  the  ABM.  but 
27.8  percent  undecided — largest  unde- 
cided figure  for  any  question. 

Favor  a  5  percent  surtax  extension. 

Oppose  the  proposed  Nixon  welfare 
changes. 

Support  by  wide  margins  all  of  the 
following:  Direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent, wage  and  price  controls  if  needed, 
ban  on  radio  and  TV  cigarette  advertis- 
ing, safety  standards  for  farm  tractors. 
Federal  controls  over  thermal  pollution 
and  a  ban  on  pornography  in  the  mails. 

Here  are  the  exact  questions  and  the 
percentage  results: 


Questiofts 


1.  Gradual  withdrawal 
How  fast  should  il 


Percent 


Undecided 
(percent) 


Df  U  S  troops  from  Vietnam  has  begun, 
proceed: 

(a)  Geared  to  Ability  of  South  Vietnamese  to  defend 
themselves,  so  country  is  not  left  helpless :  or 

(b)  On  a  preset  schedule,  mhether  South  Vietnam  can 

fully  aefapd  itselt  or  not'     

Which  approach  to  t|e  space  program  do  you  favor: 

(a)  Continue  exbloration  at  present  pace,  with  an  evan- 

tual  landing  on  Mars? 

(b)  Cut  back  0*  space  exploration  and  use  funds  for 

urgent  dojnestic  programs? 

Which  presidential  election  reform  do  you  prefer : 

(a)  Direct  popular  election? 

(b)  Retaining  oesent  electoral  votes,  but  eliminating 

such  "kitpholes"  as  throwing  election  into  the 
House  wnen  no  candidate  gets  a  majority? 
As  regards  defense  spending,  which  course  do  you  favor : 

(a)  INake  sharn  cuts  in  our  own  defense  spending  re- 

gardless it  what  Russia  does? 

(b)  Maintain  skong  defenses  until  some  enforceable 

arms  limi  ation  agreement  can  be  worked  out? 


>  Actually  the  proposi  d  floor  was  $1,600. 


61.9 
32.1 

24.7  I 
71.9  I 

76.3  1 

19.8  f 


19.2 
76.3 


6.0 


3.4 


3.9 


4.5 


In  percent 


Yes 


No       Undecided 


37.6 


27.8 


00  YOU  FAVOR- 

5.  The  thin  ABM  deployment  recommended  by  President  Nixon?.      34.6 

6.  Now  that  the  House  has  passed  a  broad  tax  reform  and  tax 

cut  bill,  would  you  support,  as  an  anti-inflation  measure 
extension  of  the  surtax  to  January  1970  a  10  percent,  and 
at  5  percent  until  June? 50.8 

7.  Imposing  wage  and  price  controls,  it  present  measures  fail  to 

halt  inflation? 70. 3 

8.  President  Nixon's  new  welfare  program,  guaranteeing  families 

a  {1,200  income  floor,  and  doubling  both  Federal  welfare 

costs  and  total  recipients?  ' 32. 7 

9.  Enforcement  of  existing  Federal  law  cutting  off  aid  to  studenb 

guilty  of  disruptive  campus  riots? 90.2 

10.  Federal  legislation  to  prevent  thermal  pollution  of  small  lakes 

by  nuclear  powerplants?. 88. 5 

11.  Federal  safety  standards  for  farm  tractors? 61.2 

12.  An  end  to  cigarette  advertising  on  radio  and  TV? 67.1 

13.  Federal  legislation  to  halt  current  flood  of  pornograptiy 

through  the  mails? 84. 1 

14.  Generally,  do  you  approve  of  the  way  President  Nixon  has 

been  handling  his  job? 64.0 


35.0 

14.2 

20.5 

9.2 

47.8 

19.5 

7.6 

2.2 

4.3 
20.2 
22.4 

7.2 
18.6 
10.5 

10.1 

5.8 

19.6 

16.4 

LEAVf:  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimoUs  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  BLANToif.  for  attending  the  fu- 
neral of  ex-Oofernor  Prank  G.  Clement, 
of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JoNis  of  Tennessee,  for  attending 


the  funeral  of  former  Gov.  Prank  Clem- 
ent of  Teimessee. 

Mr.  FtTLTON  of  Tennessee,  for  Novem- 
ber 6,  on  account  of  death  of  Gov.  Frank 
G.  Clement. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dent),  for  November  5,  ac- 
count of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Randall,  for  60  minutes  on  Thurs- 
day, November  13. 
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Mr.  RotJDEBTTSH,  for  60  minutes,   on 
Thursday,  November  13. 
Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee,  for  1  nour, 

^odfty 

Mr '  Podell,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Ottinger,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MtKVA)  to  revise  and  extend 
their   remarks  and  include  extraneous 

matter : )  .    , 

Mr  Reuss,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
Mr'  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  GiAiMO,  for  60  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 6.  ,       ^        ^^  Un. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 6. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Mr.  Celler. 

Mrs.    SULLIVAN.  .      .       *„^  tr. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvama  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Haoan  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.). 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday,  November  6.  1969,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

Mr.  Madden  in  two  insUnces  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.  

Mr.  Matsunaga  immediately  preceding 
the  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution 

934 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.         ,..»,„  ^ 
(The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kyl)    and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 
Mr.  GuBSER. 
Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Foreman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Shriver  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Schwengel. 
Mr.  Bush  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  HoGAN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  LuKENS. 
Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Mr  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 
(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest  of   Mr.   MiKVA)    and   to   include 
extraneous  matter : ) 
Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Waldie  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Cohelan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Addabbo  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  HUNGATE  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Nichols. 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Carey. 
Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  EviNS   of  Tennessee   in   two  in 
stances. 

Mr.    TIERNAN. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  two  instances. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUows: 

1313  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  a  review  of  the  basis  for  determining 
need  for  construction  of  meeshalls  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  »^.„,„,. 

1314  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
toansmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  331  of  Utle  28,  United  States 
Code  to  authorize  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  to  promulgate  rulM  and 
standards  governing  the  conduct  ol  V-3. 
ludges-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1315'  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U^. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmltUng  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pvirsuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  secUon  204(d)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1316  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Jtistlce,  transmltUng  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States  under 
the  provisions  of  section  212(a)(28)  (I)  (11) 
of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1317  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
mlKratlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  In  section  212(d)(3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  ex- 
erclsed  In  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the 
act-  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HR  14672.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
elect  coverage  under  the  old-age.  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl  14673.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons  to  receive  dlsabUity  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


ByMr.  COLLIKR:  

HB  14674.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growtn 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basU;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
'  By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
HR  14676.  A    bUl    to    adjust    agricultural 
production,   to   provide   a   t«'"»"°'i*'    P'°: 
gram  for  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H  R  14676.  A  bill  to  authorize  each  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  to  select 
their    principal    officer,    and   for   other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sulary^alre^     EDMONDSON     (for    himself. 
Mr.  Albert,  Mr.  Bixcher,  Mr.  Camp, 
Mr.  Jarman,  and  Mr.  Steed)  : 
HR  14677.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  Of    the   Five   Civilized   Tribes   Na- 
tional  park   in   the   State   of   Oklahoma;    to 
the  committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 

^*^^"    By   Mr    GABMATZ    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Mah-liard.  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr    Pelly, 
Mr  Clark,  Mr.  Grover,  Mr.  Lennon. 
Mr    Ketth.  Mr.  Dowking,  Mr.  Pol- 
lock   Mr.   Byrke   of   Pennsylvania. 
Mr  GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 
Mr   Bray,  Mr.  STtJBBLErnxD,  Mr,  St. 
ONCE,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North    Carolina,    Mr.    Leccett.    Mr. 
Peichan,   Mr.   ANNCNzio,   Mr.  Long 
of   Louisiana.    Mr.    Biaooi,   and    Mr. 
Schadeberc)  ; 
H  R  14678.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  the  penal- 
ties for  Illegal  fishing  in  the  t«"^<f ''^  ^T^^ 
and  the  contiguous  fishery  zone  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Merchant   Marine   and   Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON; 
HR  14679.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  EX' 
ecutlve  Office  of  the  President  an  independ- 
ent agency  to   be   known   as  the  Office   oi 
Executive  Management;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H  R  14680.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HICKS: 
HJl  14681    A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  entlUe  veterans 
of  World  War  I  and  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren to  pension  on  the  same  basis  as  vet- 
erans   of    the    Spanish-American    War    and 
their  widows  and  children,  respectively:   to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Aflairs. 
By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H  R.  14682.  A  bill  to  create  a  commission 
to  study  the  passenger-carrying  railroads  of 
the  United  States  and  to  impose  a  temporary 
moratormm  on  the  disconUnuance  of  any 
passenger  service  by  rail;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Loiilslana: 
HB  14683.  A  bill  to  designate  as  the  John 
H   Overton  lock  and  dam  the  lock  and    dam 
authorized   to   be  constructed   on   the  Red 
River  near  Alexandria,  La.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HS,  14684.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    the 
Stete  of  Hawaii:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ,,         .    ,. 

By   Mr.   MOSS    (for   himself  and  Mr. 

Springer)  : 

nn  14685.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  Improve  the  balance  of  payments  by 
further  promoting  travel  to  the  United 
States  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

HH  14686  A  blU  to  amend  section  408  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  relating  to 
programs   to   identify   qualified  low- Income 
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students  and  assist  them  toward  a  successful 
completion  of  a  lilgher  education  program,  to 
permit  reductions  In  non-Pederal  matching 
In  certain  cases;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labqr. 

By    Ur.    fXTRCEUi    (for   hlmMlf,   Mr. 
PoLKT,  and  Mr.  Smtph  of  Iowa)  : 
H.R.  14687.  A  fclU  to  provide  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  eggs  aqd  egg  products  by  the  U.S. 
Department    of    Agriculture,    and    for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia : 
H.R.  14688.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  posi- 
tion of  bearing;  examiner  as  administrative 
trial  Judge;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By    Mr.    WAUJIE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bbown  jof  California,  Mr.  Cohxuin, 
Mr.  Co»MAN,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, iAr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California.   Mr.   Leggett,   Mr.   Moss, 
Mr.  Rk^,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr. 
TcNNEti  Mr.  Van  Dshilin,  and  Mr. 
ChaklMH.  Wilson)  : 
H.R.  14689.  A  till  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  aijd  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1971 
and  succeeding  fiscal   years,   and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Br  Mr.  WAMPLER: 
-H.R.  «e90.  A  till  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
contract  medical; care  for  the  dependent  par- 
ents of  members  pt  the  imlformed  services  on 
active  duty  for  a  berlod  of  more  than  30  days; 
to  the  Committed  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BRJlNKLEY: 
H.R.  14691.   A  till   relating  to   the   use  of 
Federal   funds  td  force  busing  of  students, 
abolishment  of  sqhools,  or  attendance  of  stu- 
dents at  particular  schools;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  an4  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BR^TZMAN: 
H.R.  14692.  A  ilU  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  oii  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures   for   tiie   consideration   of   appli- 
cations for  rene^^al  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the   Committee  fcn   Interstate   and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  14693.  A   tilH  to  permit  State  agree- 
ments for  coverage  under  the  hospital  insur- 
ance program  forithe  aged;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Ways  and  Meaiis. 

By  Mr.  FR4SER: 
H.R.  14694.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  aiithorlze  elderly  persons  to 
exchange  food  stamps  under  certain  circum- 
stances for  meals  prepared  and  served  by  pri- 
vate nonprofit  o«ganlzations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GOIIZALEZ: 
H.R.  14695.  A  till  to  establish  a  develop- 
ment   bank    to   aid   In    financing   low-    and 
moderate-income  housing,  employment  op- 
portunities for  ujiemployed  and  low-income 
citizens,  and  publ  c  facilities  in  certain  urban 
and  rural  tu'eas;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

ByMr.  OUllSER: 
H.R.  14696.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  l;mlt,  and  to  provide  more 
effective  control  'vith  respect  to,  the  use  of 
Government  pro<Juctlon  equipment  by  pri- 
vate contractors  under  contracts  entered  into 
by  the  Departmeit  of  Defense  and  certain 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  JACbBS: 
H.R.  14697.  A  bll  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1914  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  cc  nslderatlon  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broidcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  O'NIILL  of  Massachusetts; 
H.R.     14698.     A     bill     to     reorganize     the 
executive    branch    of    the    Ctovemment    by 


tranaferrlng  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
certain  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  for  other  purpoaee;  to  the 
Oocmnlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
H.R.  14699.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  first  remar- 
riage of  the  widow  of  a  veteran  shall  not  bar 
the  furnishing  of  certain  benefits  under  such 
title  to  her  but  result  In  the  reduction  of 
such  benefits  by  50  percent;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  AfTSlrs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  KerrH)  : 
H.R.  14700.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act  of  1966 
in  order  to  authorize  coastal  zone  laboratory 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  14701.  A  bill  to  amend  section  10  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
remove  certain  limitations  on  suits  to  se- 
cure abatement  of  pollution;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  WINN: 
H.R.  14702.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water   Pollution   Control   Act,   as   amended, 
to  provide  adequate  financial  assistance  and 
to  Increase  the  allotment  to  certain  States 
of  construction  grant  funds;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

ByMr.  CHAPPELL: 
H.J.  Res.  979.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of 
January  of  each  year  as  "National  Blood 
Donor  Month";  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    LUKENS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Adaib,  Mr.  Albert,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Abends,  Mr.  Ashbkook, 
Mr.   Berry,   Mr.   Bevill,   Mr.   Biacgi, 
Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr. 
Bush,   Mr.  Cabell,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 
Cederbebc,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr. 
Del    Clawson,    Mr.    Cleveland,    Mr. 
C6RDOVA,  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  DoRN,  and  Mr.  Dowdy)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  436.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  public  expression  of  religious  faith 
by  American  astronauts;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LUKENS  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
EscH,  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr.  Fallon, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Pisher,  Mr.  Flowers, 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mr.  Foreman, 
Mr.  Prey,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Garmatz,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
GOLDWATER,  Mr.  GooDLiNC,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Haley.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Hogan,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  HosMER.  Mr.  Hunt,  and 

Mr.    KUYKENDALL)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  437.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  public  expression  of  religious  faith 
by  American  astronauts;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    LUKENS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
LujAN.    Mr.    Mann,   Mr.    Mills,    Mr. 
MizELL,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Myers, 
Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Price  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Roudebush, 
Mr.  Saylor,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Arizona,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Stub- 
blefield.   Mr.   Teacue  of  TexEis,  Mr. 
Thompson    of   Georgia,   Mr.   Thom- 
son of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Wacgonner, 
Mr.     Wampler,     Mr.     Watson,     Mr. 
Winn,  and  Mr.  Wold)  : 
H.    Con.    Res.   438.    Concurrent    resolution 
expressing   the   sense   of   the   Congress   with 
respect  to  public  expression  of  religious  faith 
by  American  astronauts;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


Mr. 


By  Mr.  LUKENS  (for  himself, 
Wright,  and  Mr.  Wylie)  : 
H.  Con  Res.  439.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  public  expression  of  religious  faith 
by  American  astronauts;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia : 
H.   Con.   Res.   440.   Concurrent   resolution 
urging  the  adoption  of  policies  to  offset  the 
adverse  effects  of  governmental  monetary  re- 
strictions upon  the  housing  industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.  Res.  645.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice   in   Vietnam;    to   the   Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  (for  hlmseU 
and    Mr.    McClure)  : 
H.  Res.  646.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice  in  Vietnam;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    FINDLEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Corbett,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
McCuLLocH,  Mr.  Watkins.  and  Mr. 
Pettis)  : 
H.  Res.  647.  Resolution  relating  to  with- 
drawals from  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 
H.  Res.  648.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice   in   Vietnam;    to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.  Res.  649.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  further  expenses  for  the  studies, 
investigations,  and  Inquiries  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  192;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Hagan,    Mr.    H±beht,    Mr. 
Matsunaga,    Mr.     Clark,    and    Mr. 
Hogan) : 
H.  Kes.  650.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice  In  Vietnam;    to  the  Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  NELSEN: 
H.  Res.  651.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice  in  Vietnam;    to   the  Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois   (for  herself, 

Mr.  Clancy,  Mr.  Watkins,  and  Mr. 

Caffery)  : 

H.  Res.  652.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 

Justice  In  Vietnam;   Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
H.  Res.  653.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice  In  Vietnam;   Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  WHALLEY: 
H.  Res.  664.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice  In  Vietnam;   Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.  Res.  655.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice  In  Vietnam;   Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.  Res.  656.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice  in  Vietnam;    Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 

H.R.  14703.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruth 
V.  Hawley,  Marvin  E.  Krell,  Alalne  E.  Benlc, 
and  Gerald  L.  Thayer;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUDE : 

HJi.  14704.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Andrea 
J.  Moreno;   Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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BOLIVIA  REVERES  PEACE  CORPS 
AIDE 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  October 
8,  1969,  entitled  "Bolivia  Reveres  Peace 
Corps  Aide,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  concerns  an  outstanding 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  from  upstate  New 
York,  Mrs.  Sandra  L.  Smith,  who  died 
of  a  brain  injury  at  a  tragically  yoimg 
age,  but  whose  memory  is  revered  among 
the  downtrodden  Indians  of  Bolivia 
whom  she  served  so  nobly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bolivia  Reveres  Peace  Corps  Aide — New 
Yorker,  Dead  at  22,  Is  Hailed  as  a  Revolu- 
tionary 

La  Paz,  Bolivia. — ^Mrs.  Sandra  L.  Smith,  a 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  who  died  of  a  brain 
injury,  is  revered  here  as  a  true  revolutionary 
who  tried  to  redeem  Bolivia's  downtrodden 
Indians. 

Mrs.  Smith,  a  22-year-old  from  upstate 
New  York,  ran  a  one-room  school  where 
children  were  learning  to  read  and  write.  She 
also  helped  their  mothers  by  giving  them  ad- 
vice on  cooking  and  sanitation.  She  was 
married  to  a  fellow  volunteer  and  childhood 
sweetheart. 

While  congressmen  in  nearby  Chile  ac- 
cused the  Peace  Corps  of  serving  as  a  front 
for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
newspaper  El  Dlario  of  La  Paz  said  In  an 
editorial :  _ 

"Although  you  did  not  wish  It  to  be,  your 
life  is  a  slap  in  the  face  to  all  the  paper 
revolutionarieB  who  sing  odes  to  the  'cam- 
peslnos'  from  their  plush  homes  and  com- 
fortable desks." 

One  of  200  volvmteers  assigned  to  Bolivia, 
Mrs.  Smith  had  been  living  and  working  In 
the  El  Alto  slum  near  the  city's  mountain- 
top  airport  for  a  year.  Her  husband,  Frederic 
W.  Smith,  23,  taught  masonry  at  a  nearby 
trade  school  and  worked  with  his  wife  In 
teaching  their  neighbors  rudimentary  sani- 
tation. 

Both  were  brought  up  in  upstate  New  York 
where  they  attended  Clarence  High  School; 
both  were  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Rochester. 

"I  liked  Sandra  very  much,"  says  6-year- 
old  Joe  Llmache,  one  of  the  ragged  children 
who  attends  the  tiny  school  where  Mrs. 
Smith  taught.  "I  hope  they  name  the  school 
after  her.'' 

The  school,  in  the  middle  of  a  dirt-floor 
adobe  compound,  is  about  12-feet  wide  and 
26-feet  long.  The  furniture  consists  of  scrap 
lumber  and  bricks.  But  for  the  27  children 
who  study  there  the  school  Is  much  better 
than  what  their  parents  had  as  children. 

"There  were  no  schools  when  I  was  young," 
says  Amelia  de  Churates,  whose  two  children 
attend  the  school  where  Mrs.  Smith  taught. 
"My  girls  are  learning  many  things." 

Like  most  of  the  other  mothers  in  El  Alto. 
Mrs.  de  Churates  is  an  Indian  peasant  whose 
main  language  is  the  Aymara  dialect.  For  her 
children's  education  she  pays  a  peso  a  week. 
That  Is  only  about  a  nickel  in  American 
money,  but  It  Is  a  sizable  amount  for  the 


desperately  poor  campeslnoe  of  the  high- 
lands. The  money  was  used  to  pay  for  sup- 
plies and  for  the  salary  of  a  young  girl  from 
the  Interior  who  helped  Mrs.  Smith  with  the 
younger  children. 

"She  was  constantly  thinking  of  the  school 
and  how  to  Improve  it,"  says  Rosa  Pelaez. 
Mrs.  Smith's  24-year-old  assistant.  Barely 
literate  herself,  she  Is  now  trying  to  run  the 
school  alone,  while  waiting  for  the  Peace 
Corps  to  decide  whether  a  new  volunteer  will 
be  sent  Into  the  project. 

Glno  Baumann,  the  Peace  Corps  director 
for  Bolivia,  says  that  the  school  probably 
will  be  continued  and  In  the  meantime  is 
helping  El  Alto  residents  fulfill  the  hope 
that  the  school  will  be  named  after  Mrs 
Sandra  L.  Smith. 

"She  was  an  angel;  we  could  hardly  be- 
lieve It  when  we  heard  she  had  died,"  says 
Juan  Mamanl,  a  mechanic. 

When  the  22-year-old  teacher's  coffin  was 
flown  out  of  La  Paz  for  burial  In  Rexford. 
many  of  the  neighbors  trudged  to  the  airport 
with  small  gifts  for  her  husband.  This  was  an 
unusual  tribute  for  people  who  are  generally 
taciturn  and  withdrawn. 

"You  were  truly  working  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Indian  peasant,"  said  an  editorial 
in  a  La  Paz  newspaper,  "because  you  taught 
him  to  read  and  that  Is  where  his  true  re- 
demption will  come  from.  And  you  did  not 
ask  for  votes  and  you  didn't  bring  arms  frr 
them  to  kill  brother  Bolivians,  and  you  did 
not  ask  them  for  support  In  future  political 
campaigns." 


WHY  SKIEB  ARE  TROUBLED 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 


OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  in  Parade  magazine  written  by 
Mr.  Jack  Anderson  on  "The  Growing 
Menace  of  the  Private  Plane,"  has  evoked 
national  controversy  because  it  was 
aimed  at  making  a  scapegoat  of  general 
aviation  for  the  Nation's  serious  airport 
and  airways  problems. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Topeka,  Kans..  Daily 
Capital  which  provides  an  effective  re- 
buttal to  the  biased  report  by  Mr.  An- 
derson. The  editorial  follows : 

Why  Skies  Are  Troubled 

Jack  Anderson,  protege  and  successor  to 
the  late  Drew  Pearson,  as  a  Washington  col- 
umnist, has  turned  his  scattergun  type- 
writer on  aviation  in  "The  Growing  Menace 
of  the  Private  Plane."  It  appeared  in  Parade 
Magazine,  circulated  by  Sunday  newspapers 
including  The  Capital-Journal. 

Anderson  called  private  planes  "Instant 
death,"  blames  today's  air  traffic  congestion 
on  skylarking,  half  trained  private  pilots 
(often  drunk,  he  implies),  and  chastises  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  "for  allow- 
ing small  private  planes  to  cut  into  the  com- 
mercial flight  patterns  and  to  xise  the  facili- 
ties of  our  great  Jetports." 

Anderson  ignored  FAA's  classlflcatlon  for 
"private  aircraft"  which  includes  everything 
from  Hugh  Hefner's  tri-Jet  Boeing  727  to  a 
biplane  farm  duster.  Big  headaches  at  high 
density  airports  today  are  created  by  air- 
liners, not  general  aviation  aircraft,  this 
freely  noted  by  the  PAA  and  private  groups. 


New  York's  John  P.  Kennedy  International 
Airport  can  accept  80  planes  per  hour  under 
ideal  instrument  conditions,  62  under  normal 
conditions.  Acceptance  rate  drops  to  40  in 
really  bad  weather.  Yet  something  more  than 
80  airline  flights  are  scheduled  to  leave  JFK 
between  5:30  and  6:30  pjn.,  a  peak  traffic 
hour. 

Two  dozen  flights  are  scheduled  to  depart 
In  one  flve-mlnute  period.  There's  no  way 
they  can. 

The  Jam  Is  caused  by  airline  Insistence  on 
saturation  scheduling  at  peak  travel  hours, 
and  many  of  those  Jetliners  are  flying  nearly 
empty.  It  Is  In  many  caaes  simply  a  bid  by  an 
airline  for  a  bigger  slice  of  business  from  a 
major  market  like  New  York,  Newark,  Los 
Angeles,  Washington  National  or  Chicago's 
O'Hare. 

A  congressman  recently  suggested  a  tax  on 
empty  seats  to  force  airlines  to  reduce  satura- 
tion scheduling.  Nothing  has  been  done. 

Anderson  blames  "pilots  preoccupied  with 
training  lessons"  for  many  midair  collisions, 
citing  a  September  accident  near  Indianap- 
olis which  killed  82  aboard  an  airliner  and 
a  student  pilot  "with  only  38  hours  In  the 
air."  He  charged  the  student  rammed  the 
airliner  over  the  Indianapolis  airport  while 
making  a  practice  pass  at  the  runway. 

Prank  Kingston  Smith,  president  of  Na- 
tional Aviation  Trades  Assn.,  notes  the  air- 
liner went  over  an  outljrlng  small  airport 
(ShelbyvUle)  at  3,000  feet,  passed  under  the 
student's  plane  at  2,900  feet  and  cut  the  small 
plane  in  half  with  the  tall. 

The  scene  was  20  miles  from  the  Indianap- 
olis airport.  Smith  said  the  small  plane  was 
in  front  of  the  airliner  for  at  least  40  seconds. 
ThU  was  the  fault  of  the  student  pilot  in  his 
120  mph  airplane? 

Air  travel  is  the  fastest-growing  segment  of 
the  transportation  industry.  Its  growth  has 
caused  many  problems — in  safety  aloft,  in 
passenger  handling  with  outmoded  terminals, 
even  in  providing  trafflcways  and  parking  lots 
adequate  for  the  flow  of  travelers.  Each  de- 
mands a  solution.  Dozens  of  boards,  agencies 
and  groups  are  devoting  their  best  efforts  to 
them. 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  an  attempt  to  make 
general  aviation  a  scapegoat  for  airline  prob- 
lems will  help  either  group. 


TWO  SIDES  OP  THE  CAPITAL 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evening 
of  October  14  was  the  occasion  of  a  most 
extraordinary,  and  in  my  opinion,  no- 
table, occurrence  in  this  House.  At  that 
time  the  Members  of  this  great  body  de- 
bated the  most  important  issue  of  our 
time  in  a  dignified  and  restrained 
manner. 

This  debate  was  observed  by  hundreds 
of  young  persons  whose  behavior  was 
impeccable  and  whose  manners  were 
above  reproach. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Crovemor  of  my  own  State  was  addressing 
a  gathering  at  a  hotel  in  this  city.  His 
remarks  were  directed  at  these  young 
persons  and  addressed  the  subject  being 
discussed  in  this  House. 

An  article  by  Michael  Green  of  the 
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McClatchy  newspapers  of  California 
caught  the  spirit  of  these  two  occasions 
and  I  thinli  his  article  is  worthy  of  notice 
by  the  Membens  of  Congress. 

The  article  fallows : 

Two  Sisis  or  Capital 
(By  iMlcliaAl  Oreen) 

WA8Hn»OTO»».-t-On  Moratorium  eve,  while 
the  kldfl  w«re  Deglnnlng  to  gather  on  the 
lighted  Capitol  steps,  the  admlnlBtratlon 
foroea  were  anittng  In  gleaming  llmoualnee 
at  the  Washington  Hilton  across  town. 

The  affair  wa4  a  swank  dinner  for  500  In 
the  hotel's  mala  ballroom  to  celebrate  the 
79th  birthday  of  the  late  Oen.  Elsenhower 
and  kick  off  a  JTund-ralslng  drive  for  tiny 
Elsenhower  College  In  Seneca  Palls,  N.7. 

President  and  Mra.  Richard  NIzod  were 
chauffeured  up  Oonnectlcut  Avenue  from  the 
White  Hoiise.  But  the  star  at;tractl<»  was  Gov. 
Ronald  Re«igan,  who  had  come  to  attack 
Am«rican  youth,  Vietnam  Moratorium  Day, 
college  morals  tJid  a  rich  menu  of  other 
evils. 

Unlike  those  schools  Reagan  def>lore8, 
Elsenhower  CoIl«g«.  according  to  brochures 
laid  beelde  the  watercress,  is  dedicated  to  a 
spartan  emphasis  on  patriotism  and 
cl^aracttr'! 

The  dKly  8t.uder>te  In  this  crowd  were  David 
and  Julie  Elsenhower  of  AnsJserst  and  Snvith, 
reepeotively.  Thei  White  House  acknowledged 
they  decided  to  ^me  home  from  their  anti- 
war campuses  during  the  moratorium  to 
avoid  any  poasttde  "embarrassment."  In  the 
shelter  of  the  White  House,  they  oould  re- 
main as  "unaffedted"  by  it  as  Nixon  himself. 

iWvOLVKMKNT 

Their  youtMpJ  coimiterperts,  gathered 
about  1,000  stroqg  across  town,  preferred  In- 
volvement. Slttlnig  In  orderly  camaraderie  on 
the  Capitol  step4,  they  waited  out  the  long 
parliamentary  wrangle  Inside  over  whether 
the  House  would!  stay  In  session  all  night  to 
debate  the  war.  ^  They  huddled  slightly  for 
warmth  In  the  ^ne,  crisp  October  evening 
under  a  crimson  |moon  and,  tallcLng,  singing, 
joking,  they  seeoied  happy  in  the  company  of 
each  other  and  |n  their  cause. 

They  were  aiiong  the  young  American 
teen-agers  not  yet  taken  for  the  Vietnam  war. 
Thetr  limbs  were  Whole,  their  t>odles  un punc- 
tured, their  heads  untom,  their  cheelcs  un- 
scarred.  One  cou|d  not  help  being  moved  by 
that  fact  and  byi  wanting  to  apare  and  con- 
serve them. 

An  old  man  leaking  at  them  might  have 
found  it  possibly  to  see  the  poignant  con- 
trast between  these  healthy  yovmg  axid  the 
senseless  war  wlilch  awaits  them.  And  he 
might  have  wished  them  well  and  thought  of 
the  lines:  "Do  n6t  go  gentle  Into  that  good 
night. . .  ." 

FORCES 

As  the  young  Protestors  sang,  the  adnoin- 
Istratlon  forces  alross  town  plodded  through 
Tomato  DuBarri  fllled  with  Cauliflower 
Gratine.  The  au(^ence  Included  14  generals, 
five  admirals,  assorted  colonels  and  com- 
manders, one  seci^tary  of  defense  and  Billy 
Graham.  Bob  Ho^  was  on  hand  to  entertain 
the  troops.  i 

The  President"!  hands  were  in  seclusion 
behind  a  bowl  ofl  orange  flowers  so  he  could 
applaud  or  not  applaud  Gov.  Reagan's  more 
extreme  stateme(its  in  private,  as  he  so 
desired. 

Rome  fell  ap«irt,  historian  Reagan  warned 
darkly,  when  "yt>ung  men  began  to  avoid 
military  service  atid  wore  their  hair  long  like 
women  and  wore  effeminate  clothes  so  that  It 
became  difficult  tjo  tell  the  sexes  aptut.  .  .  ." 

Other  historians  have  suggested  Rome  may 
have  collapsed  when  it  became  overextended, 
in  any  event,  Reiagan  perhaps  should  have 
gone  to  the  othec  gathering.  The  boys  and 
glrla  on  the  Capitol  steps  did  not  seem  ic- 
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ordlnately  confused  about  each  other,  nor 
about  the  meaning  of  their  moratorium. 

They  remained  to  sing  and  flash  their  two- 
flngered  peace  sign  even  after  administra- 
tion forces  succeeded  in  silencing  war  critics 
in  the  House  who  wanted  a  debate  by  ad- 
journing instead. 

Gov.  Reagan,  at  that  moment,  was  telling 
his  crowd  over  an  after-dinner  demltasse 
that  the  protestors'  moratorium  was  aptly 
named,  "For  there  will  be  a  moratorium 
on  free  discussion,"  he.  charged. 

Between  the  Washington  Hilton  and  the 
Capitol,  it  is  a  lonely  taxi  ride  at  night. 
The  weary  Negro  driver,  a  quiet  American, 
was  working  his  aoth  hour  that  day.  He  had 
little  faith  In  the  politicians  and  generals 
sipping  cream  of  almond  soup  in  the  hotel 
ballroom  or  in  the  power  of  the  young  on 
the  Capitol  steps  to  ever  change  them. 

'I'm  41  years  old,"  he  said  dully,  eyes 
on  the  road.  "They  took  me  in  World  War 
n.  I  was  in  three  years.  They  give  me  a  certlfl- 
cate  when  I  got  out  tellln'  how  much  they 
appreciated  it.  That's  the  last  good  word 
they  got  for  a  black  man. 

"Now  they  took  my  two  sons.  They're  in 
Viertnam.  Haven't  heard  from  one  in  two 
months.  I  don't  know  if  he's  alive  or  dead. 
Don't  make  any  difference  to  me  who  gets 
elected.  If  you're  black,  they  only  wants  you 
for  a  war." 

He  pulled  slowly  up  to  the  youngsters 
sitting  and  singing  on  the  Capitol  steps.  His 
dull  eyes  did  not  fall  on  them.  He  methodi- 
caUy  made  change.  Then  he  drove  off  Into 
the  night. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KENNETH  SPRANKLE. 
CHIEF  CLERK  AND  STAFF  DIREC- 
TOR, COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 


HON.  ODIN  UNGEN 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31.  1969 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too,  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  deep 
appreciation  and  gratitude  for  the  years 
of  service  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations by  Mr.  Ken  Sprankle.  His  loy- 
alty and  dedicated  service,  plus  his  deep 
understanding  and  wide  experience  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  staff,  made  him 
a  valuable  asset  to  me  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  political  aisle. 

After  40  years  of  service  to  the  Federal 
Government,  Ken  is  still  a  yoimg  man 
and  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  consenting 
to  remain  with  us  on  special  assignment 
until  the  conclusion  of  our  committee 
business  this  year. 

Ken  is  well  known  by  most  Members  of 
Congress,  whether  they  are  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  or  not. 
His  knowledge  of  the  procedures  of  the 
committee  and  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  unequaled.  I  have 
sought  his  advice  and  his  backgroimd  of 
information  on  countless  occasions.  His 
record  of  service  and  contribution  to  the 
Congress  throughout  the  14  years  he  has 
served  in  his  present  position  ranks  him 
among  the  best  qualified  public  servants 
on  the  Hill. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  him  leave  our  com- 
mittee staff.  I  will  miss  his  steady,  con- 
scientious work,  and  his  calm,  precise 
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attitude  toward  his  job.  I  will  wish  him 
many  happy  years  ahead  and  best  of  luck 
in  whatever  new  venture  he  decides  to 
pursue. 


CRIME  IN  THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  mAitland 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  5.  1969 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Nation's  Capital,  is  fast 
becoming  known  as  thoroughly  crime- 
ridden,  if  not  the  crime  capital  of  the 
country.  This  morning,  on  one  of  the 
major  television  network  programs,  the 
Today  show,  attention  was  called  to  this 
unfavorable  aspect  of  the  reputation  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  whose  con- 
gressional district  is  adjacent  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  who  has  many 
constituents  who  work  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
this  problem  of  increased  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Not  only  are  the  number  of  crimes  in- 
creasing, but  the  number  of  violent  and 
aggravated  crimes  against  persons  are 
Increasing  at  an  alarming  rate  In  what 
appears  to  be  a  rate  disproportionate  to 
that  in  other  cities  of  similar  size. 

Neither  is  the  Capitol  Hill  area  spared 
from  serious  crime.  Recently  a  Senator 
was  the  victim  of  an  attempted  robbery 
in  his  apartment  building.  Yesterday  in 
the  early  morning  hours  two  buildings 
within  10  blocks  of  the  Capitol  were 
bombed  with  substantial  damage  to  those 
buildings  and  neighboring  homes.  Por- 
timately,  no  one  was  injured. 

Narcotics  use  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  on  the  rise  and  Police  Chief 
Wilson  recently  testified  before  the 
House  District  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  that  narcotics  users  are  in- 
creasingly turning  to  violent  crimes ;  that 
is.  robbery,  and  so  forth,  to  feed  their 
habits.  Department  of  Justice  ofBcials 
testified  that  the  failure  of  the  Ball  Re- 
form Act  in  permitting  narcotics  users  to 
be  plEu:ed  back  in  the  streets  after  their 
arrest  on  one  or  more  charges,  is  ag- 
gravating rather  than  correcting  the 
crime  situation  In  the  city. 

The  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  district 
court  in  a  recent  statement  informs  us 
further  that  there  are  a  large  number  of 
defendants  failing  to  appear  for  trial  re- 
sulting in  a  large  number  of  fugitive  war- 
rants being  issued.  A  large  number  of 
these  fugitives  are  reported  to  have  been 
released  under  the  Ball  Reform  Act.  en- 
acted about  3  years  ago,  which  In  its 
present  form  is  apparently  and  simply 
not  working. 

I  intend  addressing  myself  to  the  prob- 
lems of  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
over  the  next  few  weeks  by  pointing  out 
items  which  I  believe  will  be  enlighten- 
ing on  this  subject  to  all  of  the  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

The  first  of  these  items  is  the  crime 
index  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
September  1969,  which  is  reprinted 
below  : 
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CancK  IKDEX  FOR  September  1969 
On  October  23,  1989,  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Police  released  the  reported  Crime  Index 
statistics  for  the  Month  of  September,  1969. 
The  September  statlsUcs  show  a  decrease  of 
5^c  compared  with  August  19«9.  Theae 
same  figures  compared  with  September  1968 
show  a  37.*%  Increase. 

The  following  classifications  of  crime  show 
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decreases  over  August:  Aggravated  AsMult, 
down  40  or  a  12.15fc  decrease;  Burglary,  down 
214  or  a  9.7%  decrease;  and  Auto  Theit, 
down  35  or  a  3.0^0  decrease. 

Mayor  Washington  kicked  c^  the  Burglwy 
Prevention  Program  on  October  16  1969. 
Police  Department  Officials  are  very  hopeful 
that  the  9.7%  decrease  In  September  bur- 
glaries wUl  seem  insignificant  when  the  Pre- 
vention Program  begins  to  show  the  desired 
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result.  Burglary  is  one  area  where  th* 
ciUzen  can  help  the  poUce  prevent  crime. 
Robbery  is  still  an  increasing  proWem. 
Eight  hundred  and  twenty-one  or  «3_»vc 
of  the  1,286  robberies  were  armed  robberies. 
The  831  armed  robberies  constitute  an  In- 
crease of  lA.mc  over  August  which  had714 
armed  robberies.  However,  preliminary  Octo- 
ber data  does  show  a  sUght  decrease  in 
armed  robberies. 

INDEX  OFFENSES  SEPTEMBER  1969 


Classification 


Cumulative  through 
September  1969 


September 


Chinte 


1968 


1969 


Criminal  homicide 

Rape 

Robbery - 

Aggov**"'' **^''" 

Burglary.-       --- 
Ureeny  (J50  and  over) 
Autotheft 

Total 


1  Base  too  small  to  compute  percent  change. 


9 
29 

705 
265 
1,505 
796 
955 


29 
33 
1,285 
291 
1.990 
l.UO 
1.114 


Amount 


+20 

+4 

+580 

+26 
+485 
+314 
+159 


Percent 


Fiscal  year 
1969 


Fiscal  year 
1970 


Percent 
ctiinte 


12  months 
ending  Sep- 
tember 1968 


12  months 
ending  Sep- 
tember 1969 


Percent 
change 


< 

+82.27 

+8.93 
+32. 23 
+39.45 
+16.65 


40 
83 
2,142 
826 
4,521 
2.365 
3,341 


76 
109 
3,560 
962 
6,260 
3,391 
3,442 


+90.00 
+31.33 
+66.20 
+16.46 
+38.46 
+43.38 
+3.02 


177 
224 
7,301 
3.058 
17,431 
7,800 
10,805 


269 

336 
11,645 
3,474 
20,968 
10,718 
11,252 


+51.98 
+50.00 
+59.50 
+13.60 
+20.29 
+37.41 
+4.14 


CRIME  INDEX  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA METROPOLITAN  POLICE  DEPARTMENT.  SEPTEMBER 
1969 
ICrime  index  offenses  as  related  to  percentages  ot  totoll 


Number       Percent 


29  0.50 

Homicide -.. 33  k 

R»P« 1.285  21.96 

Robbery - ''mi  1  97 

Aggravated  assault ^^ 

Total,  crimes  against  persons 1,638  27.99 

o     I                                                         1^990  34.00 

Burglary..      -- .•,10  u  97 

Larceny  »50 and  over }•}}"  {§-54 

Motor  vehicle  theft '■"*  '"• 

Total,  property  crimes «.21*  .U.}\ 

Total,  reported  crimes a,  »m  i""- " 

DIVERSIFICATION— THE  NEW  ROAD 
TO  WORLD  COMPETITION 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 


OP   CALIFOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 
Mr  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
include  the  foUowing  speech  by  Mr.  H.  b. 
Geneen.  president  and  chairman  of  in- 
ternational   Telephone    and    Telegraph 
Corp..  before  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  New  York  on  October  23   Mr. 
Geneen  is  one  of  the  leading  industrial- 
ists in  the  country  today  and  represents 
a  new  breed  of  businessmen  who  are 
helping  to  create  more  jobs  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  America  and  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  sharing  his  remarks 
with  my  colleagues : 

DIVEBSIFICATION-THE    NEW    ROAD    TO    WORU) 
COMPETTnON 

LAnns  ANT)  gentlemen:  It  is  »  distinct 
honor  to  address  your  organization  this 
morning  and  I  felt  that  in  preparing  my 
^^to.  I  should  make  some  study  of  the 
legal  profession. 

I  was  intrigued  to  find  you  have  many 
different  products  and  markets.  Just  as  we 
do  in  business,  and  that  you  have  depart- 
laents  and  managers  who  are  charged  wttu 
running  them.  For  example:  you  have  de- 
partments in  taxes.  In  corporate  law.  In  antl- 
iroBt.   municipal   bonds.   SEC,    and    several 


others.  These  departments  share,  I  ^11«^«' * 
common  overhead,  some  general  partners, 
and  I  presume  this  carries  with  it  some  ac- 
cess to  help  when  needed:  and  perhaps  it 
also  carries  a  stability  in  the  sense  that  when 
the  tax  cases  are  low,  which  vrtll  bf  »  ^^ff 
day,  something  else  going  on  in  the  office 
can  keep  the  Ughts  burning.  In  fact,  it  is 
surprising,  but  In  a  very  natural  way  your 
law  offices  appear  to  have  faUen  l^t«  a  pat- 
tern that  is  a  good  model  for  a  conglomerate 

company.  . 

So   perhaps  I  should  begin  again  and  say : 
"Gotil  Morning,  Fellow  Conglomerates." 

There  was,  however,  one  bit  of  information 
I  v/tis  sorry  to  derive  from  my  study.  FYom 
all  the  factws  I  can  see,  some  of  which  v?e 
win  talk  about  this  morning,  I  have  a  feel- 
ing your  rate  of  grovrth  in  the  future  will 
h^lessly  transcend  any  we  can  expect  In 
business. 

Your  program  Is  a  timely  and  worthy  one, 
and  with  the  aid  of  thU  study  I  hope  niy 
contribution  vrtll  help  to  place  some  of  the 
facts  in  focus. 

There  are  four  bvisiness  points  which,  in 
my  opinion,  are  of  particular  importance  in 
reference  to  conglomerates. 

First  Is  the  word  conglomeTate.  a  vrtdely  but 
loosely-used    word.    I    think   we    are   really 
talking  about  diversification  and  diversified 
companiee,    but    there    are    many    kinds    of 
diversified     companies,     or     conglomerates. 
There    are    old,    respectable    conglomerates. 
There  are  new  conglomerates.  There  are  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  product  and  market  diver- 
sification. Most  significant,  there  are  differ- 
ences in  management  forms  and  methods. 
Some  differ  in  emphasis  on  operations  ver- 
sus let's  say,  security  promotion.  In  making 
acquisitions,  some  use  straight  equity  secu- 
rities; others  use  warrants,    debentures,  in- 
stallment   payments,   and    deferred    Prtdng. 
There  are  friendly  mergers.  There  are  hostile 
tenders  and  proxy  fights.  There  are  examples 
of  retained  managements,  and  there  are  re- 
Dlaced  managements.  There  are  resulting  effi- 
cient companies,  and  there  are  resulting  rela- 
tively inefficient  companies. 

All  of  these  differences  are  indlstlnguish- 
ably  merged  into  the  generic  term  conglom- 
erate as  it  is  now  being  widely  used. 

The  important  fact,  however,  is  that  each 
company  U  a  widely  different  company  and 
they  cannot  be  thought  of  meaningfully  as 

a  class.  .     ,^_ 

My  second  point  concerns  the  word  com- 
petition. Most  individuals  In  responsible 
Dositlons  in  business  are  competitive.  If  they 
wCTe  not,  they  wotUd  go  into  other  enter- 


prises where  their  performance  could  not  be 
tested  and  measured  dally  or  periodical  y. 

Businessmen  live  in  a  dally  competitive 
climate.  More  important,  businessmen  need 
competition.  I  have  often  said  that  if  we 
had  no  competitors,  we  would  Invent  some 
because  this  Is  what  keeps  it  interesting,  and 
ihU  is  how  we  measure  relative  perform- 
ance Conglomerates  have  almost  a  greater 
interface  with  the  competitive  areas  than  any 
traditional  company.  My  second  point,  there- 
fore is  simple:  business  Itself  Is  instinctively 
and'natiiraUy  competitive,  and  conglomerate 
businesses  are  particularly  so. 

M*  third  point  Is  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  business  growth,  innovation,  and 
change.  Businessmen  like  to  grow,  not  only 
for  strength  In  adverse  economic  conditions, 
but  in  profitability.  Growth  in  efficiency  and 
in  profitablUty  is  the  only  thing  that  really 
counts  in  the  competitive  struggle:  and  this, 
in  turn,   particularly  in  the  long-term,  re- 
quires    business     Innovation     and     change. 
Change  Is  essential  in  any  company  that  ex- 
pects to  survive  in  this  world  of  increasingly 
changing  technology,  and  rapidly  changing 
markets  Your  own  community  wants  to  grow. 
The  state  and  the  nation  also  want  to  grow, 
and  so  does  the  world.  The  wish  and  Inten- 
tion of  business  to  grow  and  innovate  and 
change  is  a  natural  one  and  not,  as  some 
people  tend  to  view  It.  a  motive  that  Is  sus- 
pect-   and,   conglomerates  are   probably   the 
best 'business  form  we  have  yet  devised  to 
meet  this  thrust  of  change. 

My  fourth  point  Is  that  business  compe- 
tition   growth,  innovation,  and  change  must 
be  fostered  and  helped— not  stified  in  a  welter 
of   words,  laws,   and  theories  that  serve  no 
purpose  other  than  to  stagnate  competition 
and  maintain  the  status  quo 
This  Is  also  a  national  necessity. 
The  source  of  economic  growth  under  our 
private  enterprise  system  is  business.  In  fact, 
the  entire  support  of  our  society.  ;ncluding 
that  of  the  government,  rests  solely  on  busi- 
ness While  all  of  us  have  seen  elevator  opera- 
tors doctors,  nurses,  subway  motormen,  long- 
shoremen, factory  workers  (practically  any- 
one you  can  name)  on  strike,  we  have  yet  to 
see  business  on  strike.  Somehow,  business  has 
to  develop  continually  the  inventiveness  and 
resilience  to  shoulder  these  increasing  bur- 
dens, including  the  mistakes  of  government, 
while   at   the   same   time   being   constantly 
under  attack  for  their  ovim.  Therefore,  my 
contention  Is  that  business  needs  IntelUgent 
and   sympathetic    support   in    growing    and 
changing  to  meet  these  burdens— for  aU  our 
interests:  and  the  conglomerate  is  one  of  the 
most  efflcie^it  and  effective  forms  we  have  de- 
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veloped  for  tkis  purpose,  and  likewise  de- 
serves support. 

For  these  retoons  I  suggest  that  the  various 
tbeorlee  and  thoughts  you  will  hear  through- 
out this  conference  be  tested  against  this 
simple  format:  that  each  conglomerate  com- 
pany is  widely  different,  that  each  is  essen- 
tially a  very  cirmpetitive  company,  that  each 
needs  to  grot^  and  change,  and  most  im- 
portant, that  'fit  is  in  our  national  interest 
that  they  do  sd 

Let  me  emphasize  some  other  points  of  dis- 
tinction betv^een  conglomerate  companies 
and  the  importance  of  the  trends  they  rep- 
resent 

Dlverslfled  «r  conglomerate  companies,  In 
my  opinion,  djvide  first  In  one  essential  area. 

This  point  if  division  Is  whether  they  op- 
erate more  asja  holding  company  or  more  as 
a  coherent  operating  company;  whether  they 
provide  wlthli)  the  parent  company.  In  effect, 
a  broad  groupj  of  central  management  skills, 
applicable  no^  only  to  the  over-all  corpo- 
rate areas  sucl^  as  financing,  legal,  and  stock- 
holder relations,  but  also  to  the  marketing 
and  operating!  areas  of  the  company. 

For  exampH.  ITT  operates  on  the  basis  of 
a  coherent  operating  company  with  a  sub- 
sUmtlal  central  operating  management.  In 
-fact,  we  have  $ome  2,000  Industrial  and  oper- 
-Atlonal. specialists  In  our  central  management 
group.  We  hate  developed  this  expert  group 
In  order  to  improve  our  competitiveness  and 
our  efflclencleC  and  to  support  our  operating 
companies  In^  Improved  operation  In  those 
fields,  either  ijew  or  old,  which  we  have  en- 
tered. It  Is  thfe  existence  of  such  a  manage- 
ment group  tiiat  makes  possible  our  entry 
through  acquKltlon  Into  new  fields,  and  to 
be  able  to  ccmtrlbute  innovation  and  new 
levels  of  comaetltlon  to  the  companies  that 
have  Joined  ui 

A  simple  measurement  of  this  Increased  ef- 
ficiency is  foupd  In  the  productivity  of  em- 
ployees. The  jsales  per  employee  of  these 
companies  thait  have  Joined  us  have  increased 
10  to  15''"c!  a  year — against  a  national  average 
of  about  4'"-;  for  all  manufacturing  com- 
panies, or  abcut  three  times  as  fast  as  the 
national  average. 

Now  what  al  out  the  effects  on  management 
said  the  socla  Implications  of  these  trends 
on  our  nation's  Industrial  capability? 

Let  us  refei  first  to  an  lndep>endent  and 
perceptive  outside  appraisal. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  with  a  steel 
company.  I  us  xl  to  do  the  college  recruiting 
for  my  division,  but,  I  found  it  was  very 
hard  to  Interei  t  better-performance  students 
In  the  steel  b  isiness.  While  It  is  one  of  our 
fundamental  ndustrles,  they  didn't  feel  it 
was  modern  They  didn't  feel  it  was  going  to 
be  In  the  foref  'ont  of  change. 

In  our  own  }uslness  today,  however,  I  find 
Just  the  opposite  feelings  alx)ut  our  com- 
pany. We  seem  to  attract  good  people  be- 
cause they  Ilk  t  the  challenge  of  growth  and 
the  wide  car(  er  opportunities  it  provides. 
But  most  imp  jrtant.  they  sense  the  willing- 
ness to  re-thi  ik  and  to  step-up  to  change. 
They  realize  t  sat  our  approach  provides  an 
opportunity  far  creative  competition,  and 
people  like  the  opportunity  to  compete  on 
such  an  on-gcing  basis. 

Some  of  the  real  social  truths  of  the  con- 
glomerate tren  1  are  perhaps  more  sharply  ap- 
parent to  our  critical  younger  generation  of 
businessmen,  uid  some  of  the  social  con- 
tributions of  this  trend  thus  emerge.  For 
example: 

1.  The  outstanding  characteristic  of  our 
life  today  is  change,  and  the  Increasing 
rapidity  of  ciange.  Dlverslfled  companies 
such  as  ITT  a  e  an  increasing  form  of  busi- 
ness organizat  Ion  that  has  naturally  devel- 
oped in  respoi  se  to  change.  This  trend  pro- 
vides a  valuable  asset  to  our  society  in  that 
it  is  structuied  to  provide  continuity  of 
management.  <>f  investment,  and  of  employ- 
ment— while  itiU  meeting  these  dramatic 
changes    in    t  ichnology.    markets,    manage- 
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ment  concepts,  and  the  sociological  ethics 
of  the  nation. 

3.  Dlverslfled  companies  of  the  ITT  type 
form  a  new  type  of  business  merltocray. 
They  provide  a  much  greater  opportunity 
for  Individuals  to  secure  recognition  for  their 
own  contributions  and  to  rise  in  the  orga- 
nization, on  merit,  irresijective  of  age  and 
family  connections  or  other  barriers  that 
were  often  associated  with  traditional  busi- 
nesses— this  because  the  Internal  competi- 
tive structure  of  the.  company  places  great- 
er need  on  Indlvlduaj  merit.  One  social  by- 
product is  that  these  managers  themselves 
have  proven  to  be  more  responsive  to  the 
new  alms  to  make  business  more  responsive 
to  our  broad  social  goals. 

3.  Finally,  dlverslfled  companies  such  as 
rrr,  by  continually  meeting  the  changing 
markets'  needs  as  the  primary  basis  of  se- 
lecting their  areas  of  business  activity, 
maximize  the  efficient  use  of  the  scarce  re- 
sources of  the  economy.  By  being  forced 
to  respond  to  the  competitive  pressures  of 
offering  to  the  consuming  public  what  It 
seeks,  m  order  to  grow,  companies  such  as 
ITT  add  to  the  abundance  of  our  living 
standards. 

While  these  values  may  be  well  enough  ac- 
cepted, the  process  of  such  corporate  change 
Itself  may  at  times  Include  some  very  un- 
sympathetic facets:  and  one  of  these,  In  the 
public    mind,    is    Identified    as    raiding. 

The  "pros"  and  "cons"  of  the  legal  methods 
used,  and  the  moral  Justification  of  hostile 
tenders  to  awaken  sleepy  managements  to 
benefit  the  shareholders,  have  been  well  aired 
in  the  press. 

But.  there  are  many  other  ways  to  acquire 
companies.  Acquisition  fxjllcles  are  again  not 
the  same  for  all  dlverslfled  or  conglomerate 
companies. 

Let  me  suggest  Instead  an  additional  pic- 
ture for  your  thinking:  the  management  and 
business  value  of  non-hostile  tenders  which, 
by  far,  represent  most  mergers.  For  example, 
with  the  central  management  capabilities  we 
have  assembled,  we  can  and  do  provide  a 
receptive  and  constructive  base  for  merger — 
a  base  that  will  pay  off  In  Increased  efficiency 
for  both  parties.  That  is  our  constructive 
contribution.  For  Instance,  consider  these 
facts: 

1.  We  can  afford  to  price  fairly  and  to  ex- 
change our  own  equity  stocks  with  the  share- 
holders of  an  Incoming  company;  and,  we 
can  afford  to  pay  because  we  can  Improve 
the  efficiencies  of  the  Incoming  company  to 
make  our  valuation  worthwhile  to  both  sets 
of  shareholders. 

2.  We  can  offer  an  assurance  of  continued 
growth  In  an  Innovative  climate,  leading  to 
new  products  and  new  fields  through  our  In- 
formed management  support  of  such  a  com- 
pany. 

3.  We  can  offer  a  concerned,  helpful,  and 
invigorating  management  atmosphere  in 
which  the  new  management  members  can 
grow.  Opportunities  for  advancement  are 
created  within  such  an  environment;  and, 
most  important — since  these  mergers  are  ar- 
rived at  with  the  concurrence  of  manage- 
n^ent  and  stockholders — there  Is  a  mutual 
adtord  on  Improved  objectives  from  the  very 
start. 

It  is  significant  that  many  of  the  allega- 
tions leveled  against  conglomerates  are 
simply  not  applicable  to  this  type  of  diver- 
sified or  conglomerate  company.  We  have  not 
had  to  make  hostile  tenders^  and  we  have 
had  no  disagreements  on  values  by  the 
Boards  and  the  stockholders  of  such  com- 
panies. 

These  methods,  these  trends,  and  these 
changes  of  such  conglomerates  as  I  have  de- 
scribed are,  I  contend,  therefore  pro-com- 
petitive, pro-growth,  and  pro-U.S.  enterprise. 

But  now  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  prob- 
lems. I  find  three  Issues  here  regarding  con- 
glomerates : 

1.  Accounting  questions. 
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2.  Antitrust  values. 

3.  Social  or  philosophical  areas. 

I  will  deal  very  briefly  with  accounting, 
since  there  are  other  speakers  on  the  program 
who  win  discuss  this  topic.  The  only  point 
I  want  to  cover  Is  earnings  dlsclosxire. 
Earnings  trends  are  Increasingly  being  dis- 
closed In  greater  detail  for  both  old  and 
new  dlverslfled  companies,  within  rules  set 
by  the  SEC.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  how- 
ever, that  too  fractionated  a  disclosure  on 
a  quarterly  basis,  reflecting  the  effects  of 
sesLsonal  and  other  trends,  can  be  as  '  mis- 
leading as  nondisclosure.  Simply  stated,  we 
and  all  corporations,  I  believe — old  or  new- — 
stand  ready  to  disclose  on  bases  that  are 
fully  Informative  and  not  misleading. 

This  brings  me  then  to  the  flrst  of  these 
last  Issues,  the  area  of  antitrust — and  a  busi- 
nessman's views  of  It. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  most  Important 
aspect  here  Is  the  concentration  of  markets 
within — I  repeat — within  an  Industry.  This 
Is  the  real  Issue  of  antitrust  law  and  the 
Clayton   Act. 

It  Is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  horizon- 
tal and  vertical  mergers  have  virtually  ceased. 
And,  It  Is  also  for  this  reason  that  only  the 
so-called  dlverslfled  or  conglomerate  mergers 
remain  to  business  as  a  method  of  seeking 
more  effective  forms  of  management  effi- 
ciency and  growth,  which  could  be  translated 
Into  stockholder  values  without  concentra- 
tion of  markets  within  an  industry. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  there  are 
many  kinds  of  conglomerates — some  attuned 
to  operating  and  product  efficiency,  and  some 
more  attuned  to  financial  promotion.  I  will 
limit  my  remtirks  to  our  own  kind,  namely 
those  dedicated  to  operating  and  product 
efficiency. 

Under  this  acquisition  approach,  there  is 
no  increased  concentration  within  an  in- 
dustry. In  fact,  nothing  has  changed  within 
the  industry  at  all.  except  that  a  new  force 
of  management  efficiency  and  innovation  in 
operation  will  be  released  within  that  Indus- 
try. This  Is  decisively  pro-competltlve. 

Because  they  are  currently  spoken  of,  let 
me  enumerate  and  deal  with  some  other  al- 
leged theories  of  concern  and  point  out  a  few 
of  the  offsetting  pluses. 

The  first  of  these  is  concentration  of  power. 

This  Is  not,  as  I  understand  it,  the  subject 
of  the  Clajrton  Act.  But  it  Is  put  forth  as  a 
sinister  national  trend  which  one  Infers 
Justifies  any  extension  of  any  law,  Including 
the  Clayton  Act,  in  order  to  stop  this  pre- 
sumed trend.  These  words,  presumed  trend, 
are  Important. 

The  support  offered  is  by  carefully  selected 
but  unfortunately  misleading  statistics.  Ac- 
cording to  released  FTC  figures,  the  assets 
In  the  hands  of  "200  major  manufacturing 
companies"  appear  to  have  Increased  between 
1948  and  1967  from  48.1%  to  58.7%  of  total 
manufacturing  assets. 

Based  on  this,  we  are  Invited  to  draw  the 
conclusions  concerning  the  dire  consequences 
of  this  presumed  trend  and  its  rate  of  growth. 

But  one  could  well  ask,  why  1948  as  the 
base  year?  Perhaps  because  it  Is  one  of  the 
lowest  points  In  the  cycle  of  available  infor- 
mation^ But  for  example.  If  one  goes  back 
to  1932,  one  will  get  a  different  trend.  The 
concentration  In  the  top  140  companies  since 
1932  was  not  different  in  1963. — 31  years 
later.  In  fact,  this  trend  of  asset  concentra- 
tion actually  declined  from  the  early  30's  to 
the  late  40's,  i.e.,  16  years  of  downtrend — 
rose  In  the  early  60's,  fell  again  slightly  In 
the  middle  60's,  and  In  the  last  two  years 
rose  further. 

Ttie  conclusion  of  many  economisl^  Is  that 
neither  In  the  statistics  themselves  nor  In  any 
other  data  are  there  any  indications  of  a 
long-term  trend  to  be  expected  In  the  future. 

No  distinction  is  made  In  these  statistics 
between  a  company  like  ITr  (ranked  num- 
ber 11)  which  does  $4  billion  annually  In 
business  with  over  40%  of  its  overseas  and 
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svread  thinly  over  some  35  industries,  and. 
for  example,  Western  Electric  (ranked  nuin- 
ber  12)  that  also  does  $4  bllUon  but  entirely 
in  the  United  States  and  all  concentrated  in 
one  industry:  yet,  both  are  treated  alike  in 
these  statistics.  For  that  matter,  no  distinc- 
tion Is  made  between  manufacturing  as 
contrasted  to  service  activities  or  the  geo- 
CTaphlc  source  of  Income,  and  the  relation  of 
theee  to  the  so-called  manufacturing  assets. 
in  the  case  of  ITT,  the  FTC  statistics  com- 
mit an  error  of  almost  one  for  one  by  In- 
cluding m"s  worldwide  manufacturing  ana 
service  activities  in  this  sort  of  exercise. 

One  must  question,  therefore,  the  accuracy 
of  the  meaning  of  theee  figures  when  one 
considers  the  rapid  growth  of  services  and 
overseas  acUvlties  of  all  American  companies 
In  recent  years. 

Most  important,  not  mentioned  Is  the  fact 
that  the  tmpHcafion  itself  does  not  follow 
from   the   statistics,   since   the   list   of    100 
largest    companies    keep    changing.    It   Is    a 
mathematical  certainty  that  there  will  always 
be  100  largest  companies,  but  It  Is  interesting 
that  they  are  not  the  same  companies  from 
period  to  period.  This  only  Indicates  the  con- 
clusive effects  of  competition  and  change.  In 
fact   less  than  one-third  of  the  top  100  com- 
panies that  were  in  this  category  In   1909, 
which  Is  as  far  back  as  we  can  go,  are  still  in 
It    What  happened  to  the  golden  names  In 
the  other  two-thirds?  What  happened  to  the 
traction  companies?  What  happened  to  the 
gas  companies?  And,  what  happened  to  the 
raUroads?  The  emergence  of  the  aviation  and 
electronics  industries  would  be  part  of  the 
answer,  but  I  think  the  basic  answer  Is  the 
failure  of  the  managements  of  these  com- 
panies to  grow  and  change  along  with  the 
economy.  In  other  words— the  effect  of  com- 
petition. 

Again  not  mentioned,  and  in  Une  with  my 
earlier  comment,  Is  the  fact  that  these  200 
largest  companies  are  far  from  being  partners 
m  any  antl-competltlve  conspiracy,  but  are 
instead  highly  and  Increasingly  competitive. 
Also  not  mentioned  Is  the  fact  that  of 
the  200  top  companies  listed  In  1968,  only 
about  eight  could  be  regarded  as  new 
conglomerates. 

A  further  omission  is  the  simple  fact  that 
of  those  200  largest  companies  and  their 
growth  in  assets  from  1948  to  1967,  which  Is 
portrayed  as  part  of  this  trend,  19%  of  the 
increase  In  such  assets  can  be  ascribed  to  all 
large  mergers  by  the  200  largest  companies 
(horizontal,  vertical,  or  conglomerate).  Con- 
sequently, at  least  81%  of  that  Increase  In 
assets  was  the  result  of  non-merger  growth, 
and  all  by  the  traditional  horizontal  com- 
panies Practically  nothing  significant  in  that 
increase  in  assets  is  attributable  to  diver- 
sification mergers  by  the  new  conglomerate 
companies. 

Ignored  also  is  the  most  Important  fact 
that  about  85%  of  the  assets  of  the  top  100 
companies  in  1968  are  accounted  for  by  com- 
panies in  the  fields  of  chemicals,  oil,  primary 
metals,  fabricated  metals,  machinery,  elec- 
trical equipment,  and  automobiles  and  air- 
craft. These  are  highly  capital-intensive 
manufacturing  operations,  so  perhaps  all 
this  reallv  tells  us  Is  something  of  the  in- 
creasing capital  costs  of  heavy  goods  Indus- 
tries, of  offshore  drilling  and  foreign  oil 
Investment,  and  of  the  growth  of  automobiles 
and  airplanes. 

/  believe  one  could  properly  ask  now  what 
this  talk  about  increasing  concentration  has 
to  do  with  conglomerates,  or  ITT,  or  diversifi- 
cation mergers?  The  answer  is  clear — almost 
nothing;  and  this  is  what  the  Stigler  Report, 
loritten  for  the  Administration,  also  says. 

But  contrast  these  statements  now  with 
what  ITT  does  have,  which  Is  a  management 
cooperative;  If  you  will,  a  group  of  smaller 
companies,  of  many  companies,  each  com- 
peting In  Its  own  industry  and  each  sharing 
in  and  supporting  the  cost  of  a  sklUed  cen- 


tral management  It  could  not  afford  alone. 
This  is  the  effect  of  the  conglomerate  ap- 
proach. It  is  certainly  pro-competitive;  and 
It  is  certainly  far  different  to  be  in  36  indus- 
tries with  individual  companies  competing 
with  this  support  as  the  Uth  largest  com- 
pany than,  for  example,  the  $4  billion  West- 
ern Electric  dominating  one  Industry.  The 
same  point  can  be  made  for  many  conglMn- 
erates,  old  or  new.  I  submit  this  Is  a  useful 
view  point  for  your  conference. 

A  second  rationale,  upon  which  the  cur- 
rent  antitrust   attacks   on    certain   acquisi- 
tions by  conglomerates  are  based.  Is  the  size 
of  the  acquiring  company.  Because  It  is  large 
in  aggregate.  It  Is  argued  that  It  will  be  able 
to  entrench  or  enhance  the  market  position 
of  the  acquired  company,  either  by  the  use 
of  Its  purchasing  power  to  leverage  sales  It 
wouldn't  have  otherwise  received   (reciproc- 
ity), or  by  making  the  acquired  company  a 
more  efficient,  effective  competitor  through 
the  use  of  the  acquiring  company's  resources 
It  Is  also  feared  that  the  large  company  will 
use  those  same  resources  to  subsidize  preda- 
tory,   below-cost    pricing    to    the    Injury    of 
competition.  Let  us  consider  each  of  these 
m  turn. 

First  Is  reciprocity.  In  todays  many- 
faceted  companies  like  ITT,  the  use  of  reci- 
procity Is.  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 
Impossible. 

ITT  has  200  reporting  profit  centers.  Tne 
executive  in  charge  of  each  of  these  profit 
centers  Is  responsible  for  the  profit  and  loss 
of  his  operation.  His  career,  his  rewards,  his 
reputation,  and  those  of  the  management  re- 
porting to  him  are  based  entirely  on  the  per- 
formance of  his  own  profit  center.  The  busi- 
ness of  that  center  Is  to  make  money.  The 
manager   of   that   center   has   absolutely  no 
incentive  to  seek  anything  but  the  best  price, 
the  most  reUable  delivery,  the  best  service 
and  the  best  quality  In  the  goods  and  services 
he  purchases  He  couldn't  care  less  about  uy- 
ing  to  help  the  sales  activities  of  some  other 
profit  center.  His  only  concern  Is  whether  his 
own  purchases  will  do  the  best  possible  Job. 
If  they  don't,  his  own  profit  center  may  not 
survive   In   the   competitive    struggle.   Inas- 
much as  he  has  no  incentive  to  purchase  on 
anything   but  the   best   terms   in   the   open 
market,  he  would  refuse  to  do  anything  else. 
If  he  were  ordered  to  do  so  by  central  man- 
agement, then  all  of  our  techniques  of  re- 
sponsibility and  accountablUty  for  perform- 
ance would  be  completely  destroyed.  In  the 
final  analysis,   we  would  destroy  ourselves. 
Reciprocity,  therefore.  Is  Impractical  and. 
impossible  within  an  ITT  complex.  Further- 
more, a  real  examination  of  the  supposed  ad- 
vantages  of   reciprocal    arrangements,    bal- 
anced against  the  obvious  economic  disad- 
vantages, must  produce  an  overwhelmingly 
negative  assessment  In  any  efficient  manage- 
ment structure. 

Tet  m  the  face  of  these  facts.  It  was  In- 
teresting to  note  the  testimony  of  Professor 
WlUard  F.  Mueller,  government  witness  in  re- 
cent cases  challenging  conglomerate  acquisi- 
tions, in  which  he  expressed  the  personal 
opinion  ( without  reservation )  that  any  com- 
petent, intelligent,  and  prudent  management 
will  attempt  to  use  reciprocity.  I  mention  this 
only  to  give  an  indication  of  the  extremes 
that  can  be  reached  from  the  application  of 
theoretical  concepts  to  business  operations. 

While  I  cannot  speak  for  other  companies. 
I  am  satisfied  that  most  of  the  talk  about 
the  usefulness  of  reciprocity  does  not  come 
from  competent  managers  bent  upon  com- 
petitive success. 

In  fact,  I  believe  further  that  any  pre- 
sumed gains  from  reciprocity  are  probably 
entirely  an  Illusion  that  disappears  on  real 
examination. 

Companies  like  ITT  vrtth  separate,  well- 
managed  profit  center  operations  are  one  of 
the  strongest,  most  militant  barriers  against 
the  possibilities  of  the  growth  of  reciprocity 
and  should  be  regarded  as  such. 
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Another  worry  of  antitrust  policymaking 
is  the  so-called  en-trenchment  of  an  existing 
leading  position.  At  the  outset.  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  dl8tlng\ilsh  between  better  competi- 
tion and  unfair  competition.  The  consumer 
Is  entitled  to  the  beat  that  competition  can 
offer  to  him.  This  U  the  basis  of  the  biisl- 
nessman's  approach  to  the  efficient  operation 
of  his  company.  There  Is  no  basis  to  ask 
that  the  low  man  on  the  totem  pole.  In 
either  investment  or  Initiative,  set  the  cri- 
teria on  the  competitive  effort  to  be  p«- 
formed— the  frxUts  of  which  belong  to  the 
consumer. 

Some  of  the  famous  cases  of  the  past,  gen- 
erally  referred    to   as   exhibiting    a    type   of 
•populist"  philosophy,  seem  to  have  devel- 
oped this  line  of  thinking.  There  were  periods 
in  which  states  and  governments  considered 
state  Import  taxes  and  other  types  of  taxes 
a    means    of    preventing,    for    example,    the 
growth     of     the     chain     store     because     It 
represented  unfair  competition  to  the  local 
grocer.  The  point  is,  however,  it  did  not  rep- 
resent unfair  competition.  It  represented  bet- 
ter competition,  and  better  In  the  sense  that 
it  offered  more  for  less.  But  the  proponents 
of    these    theories    would    have    preferred    a 
type  of  hidden  subsidy,  and  the  cost  of  this 
would  have  been  paid  by  the  consumer. 

Almost  anything  that  can  be  said  about 
one  company  being  more  competitive  than 
another  can  be  looked  at  two  ways:  It  can 
be  said  this  is  better  competition,  or  it  can 
be  said  this  company  is  so  good  it  is  driving 
the  others  out  of  business  and  therefore 
should  be  slowed  down  because  its  efficiency 
is  becoming  a  barrier  to  entry.  Well,  gentle- 
men, there  are  no  barriers  to  entry  if  the 
customer  is  available  to  everyone:  and.  in  all 
the  fields  in  which  ITT  has  viade  acquisi- 
tions, the  customer  is  available  to  all  com- 
petition. To  deny  this  competition  access  to 
the  market  would  be  a  misuse  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

It  is  Interesting  In  this  day  and  age  that 
new  companies  of  substantial  size  have  de- 
veloped in  areas  such  as  electronics  and,  in 
fact,  there  Is  ample  room  for  better  com- 
petition from  small  and  large  companies. 

The  problems  of  so-called  loss  leaders  and 
predatory  pricing  are  not  typical  practices  of 
diversified  companies.  I  can  assure  you  that, 
as  businessmen,  we  at  ITT  do  not  like  to  lose 
money,   and   we  do   not   Intentionally   price 
below    our    cosrt.    Indeed,    the    managers    In 
charge  of  our  Individual  profit  centers  work 
hard   to  reduce   their   costs   when   they    see 
that  their  competitors  are  in  a  position  to 
sell  at  lower   prices  over   the   long   term.   I 
believe   the   kind    of   thinking   which    holds 
that  big  dlverslfled  companies  can  and  will 
engage  in  predatory  pricing,  subsidizing  one 
profit  center  with  the  earnings  of  another,  is 
all  theory,  and  no  fact.  While  the  busmess- 
man  who  lost  a  sale  on  price  would  like  to 
think  his  competition  was  indulging  in  sales 
below  cost.  /  have  found  that  in  reality  the 
rival's  lower  price  means  he  is  more  co7n- 
petitive.  and  that  his  costs  are  actually  lower. 
In  the  second  area,  there  are  two  supposed 
social  or  philosophical  evils  left  to  deal  with. 
The  first  is  the  area  of  social  change. 

It  is  argued  that  conglomerate  companies 
or  other  acqul&ltlve-mlnded  companies  de- 
stroy communities,  that  In  some  mannw  they 
destroy  the  American  Way  of  Life. 

The  Justice  Department  In  recent  days  has 
Issued  statements  emphasizing  that  this  is 
the  evU  they  are  working  to  eliminate.  You 
will  recall  the  charge  of  emasculating  the 
community  by  moving  the  decision  power  of 
a  company  elsewhere — the  changing  of  the 
community  to  what  I  think  was  called  a 
"branch  store  community." 

Well,  I  can't  speak  for  progress,  only  try 
to  help  it,  but  let  me  say  that  a  great  many 
of  the  New  England  mills  that  shut  down 
did  so  because  of  something  that  happened 
within  that  town— and  not  away  In  some 
other  city.  It  was  because  their  management 
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fell  behind  the  ^mes.  and  while  people  speak 
with  concern  abbut  the  ninnber  one  man  In 
the  town  who  becomes  a  number  "x"  man  In 
a  larger  company,  they  don't  evea-  mention 
the  hierarchy  of  the  son*  of  forebearers  who 
succeeded    to    toe    presidency    when    they 
weren't  at  all  tl»at  competent  and,  In  turn. 
ran  the  mill  into  the  ground.  I  can  think  of 
a  community  la  New  Hampshire  that  I  am 
familiar  with — a  town  that  lived  off  the  plant 
In  the  town.  Suceeealons  of  bad  management, 
moetly  oriented   to  the  original  family,  re- 
sulted   In    driving   everyone    with    manage- 
ment competence  out  of  the  company  and 
drove  the  mill  Under  and  the  town  with  it. 
Maybe   a   little   tbranch   office"   community, 
which  today  would  be  competitive  and  thriv- 
ing,  would  not  pave   been  Bo  bad,  at  that. 
But  to  be  fair.  Is   that  what   the  antitrust 
laws  are  suppoa^l  to  prevent?  No,  they  are 
i»ot.  Constructive  competition  by  companies 
like  rrr,  with  gixxX  managemenu  and  with 
branches  that  d9  grow,  is  supposed  to  Uke 
care  of  that— If  ^oull  let  them.  No  one  else 
can.  But  even  thje  headquarters  of  the  com- 
panies Involved  are  moreover  domiciled  all 
over  the  United  3tates  where  you.  as  lawyers, 
serve  them — and  not  In  any  one  city  or  one 
area. 

In  thfl  joclal  a^ea  we  have  Included  a  sec- 
ond on^  Jrequeiitly  encountered.  For  want 
of  a  better  name,  iT  have  called  It  "Shoemaker, 
stick  to  your  l«*tt. "  The  same  theory  holds 
that  a  baker's  s^n  must  be  a  baker.  How- 
ever, I  am  sure  We  all  agree  the  world  has 
lon«  grown  beyond  these  outmoded  concepts. 
But  there  persist*  an  emotional  feeling  that 
somehow  people  pt  diversified  companies  are 
unable  to  operate  In  more  than  one  field  of 
buslnesB.  Overlooked  Is  the  fact  that  such  a 
company  has  mai^y  Individual  specialists  and 
experienced  man$igers  In  many  fields,  and 
that  the  very  unttradltlonal  outlook  such  a 
company  brings  tt>  an  industry  Is  key  to  In- 
novation and  new  progress. 

Well-run  diversified  companies  do  not  rep- 
resent a  threat  td  the  economy  In  that  they 
will  crumple  with  adverse  business  condi- 
tions: In  fact,  tielr  diversity  will  have  a 
stabilizing  effect  bn  their  performance  and 
continued  emplojment.  Agreed,  it  requires 
a  different  kind  df  management  to  operate 
In  (averse  fields.  'This  is  essentially  an  emo- 
tional reaction  tliat  does  not  apply  to  any 
well-run  companj,  diversified  or  otherwise, 
but  nevertheless  persists  as  a  vaguely 
worded  concern  related  to  conglomerate 
companies.  It  has;  Little  substance. 
I  would  like  to  tlose  on  a  positive  note  in 

recogmtlon  of  a  retllty  which  affects  us  all 

those  In  this  rooii.  those  In  offices  around 
the  country,  and  t^ose  working  in  our  coun- 
try's assembly  Unef . 

American  know-^how  is  no  longer  unique. 
This  is  being  wri^en  bluntly  in  our  ever- 
of  payments  deficits, 
production  lines  are  now 
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morrow  as  we  did  yesterday,  but  we  must 
not  be  hampered  with  artificial  strictures 
against  diversification  or  size.  We  must  not  be 
hampered  by  yesterday's  myths  in  concen- 
trating on  today's  needs. 

I  contend  that  every  year  in  American  In- 
dtiatry  we  can  Improve  productivity  better 
than  the  past  average  of  2'/4  and  3%  per 
annum.  But  is  even  this  enough?  We  must 
recognize  that  American  salaries  and  wages 
are  Increasing  at  twice  and  three  times  that 
rate. 

We  businessmen,  almost  alone,  must  fill 
this  gap!  The  "gap's"  other  names  are  infla- 
tion, balance  of  payments,  taxes,  and  social 
unrest. 

We  can  fill  this  gap  if  we  continue  to 
stimulate  the  competitive  drive. 

But  we  need  the  support,  not  the  hin- 
drance, of  the  government  to  do  this. 

L«t  us  remember  that  "bad  cases  make 
bad  law,"  and  that  precedents  which  might 
be  economic  milestones  in  the  oountry's  fu- 
ture eoonomlc  progress  can  easily  become, 
under  uninformed  theoretical  populist  at- 
tacks on  business,  economic  millstones  on 
our  nation's  economic  progress  for  decades 
ahead. 

We  must  apply  experience  and  realism  to 
the  proper  understanding  of  our  economic 
and  business  trends.  We  must  remember  it  Is 
competition  and  efficiency  that  we  seek.  And 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  com- 
petition presupposes  losers  In  the  market- 
place as  well  as  winners.  That  Is  the  enter- 
prise system. 

Above  all,  let  us  not  use  the  antitrust 
laws  to  protect  the  status-quo  and  prevent 
competition;  and  we  must  permit  those,  who 
are  willing  to  take  the  initiative,  and  to  pay 
the  price  to  be  able  to  compete,  to  do  sol 

Finally,  let  ITT  Increase  its  efficiency.  Let 
every  American  corporation  increase  Its  effi- 
ciency. And,  before  it  is  too  late,  let  us  con- 
tinue to  be  able  to  battle  within  the  world 
competitive  arena.  The  nation's  business  and 
its  consumers  will  all  be  the  winners. 
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The  proclamation  follows: 

On  next  Tuesday  the  American  people  are 
asked  to  pause  In  their  routine  pursuits  to 
do  honor  to  those  who  have  fought,  suffered, 
and  died  to  build,  promote,  and  preserve  this 
great  nation  we  call  America. 

When  viewed  in  perspective  smd  in  rela- 
tion to  other  nations  of  the  world,  the  obvi- 
ous fact  emerges  that  ours  Is  the  most  fortu- 
nate land  that  a  Divine  Providence  has  ever 
endowed. 

We  are  rich  in  material  abundance.  In  hu- 
man spirit,  and  In  human  kindness.  Since 
World  War  n  we  have  poured  out  in  excess 
of  50  billion  dollars  to  help  those  naUons 
less  fMtunate  than  we.  We  have  contributed 
much  toward  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man 
wherever  he  lived. 

And  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our 
youth  of  today  has  opportunities  to  attain 
the  good  life  that  no  other  generation  in  his- 
tory ever  had.  Educational  opportunities 
await  those  who  would  take  advantage  of 
them.  Avenues  of  service  to  mankind  are 
broad  and  inviting,  and  all  who  will  may 
come  to  the  fountains  that  offer  meaning, 
purpose,  and  excitement  in  the  human  so- 
journ on  this  earth. 

As  students  take  leave  from  their  studies 
at  Jacksonville  State  University  In  observ- 
ance of  Veterans  Day,  they  are  requested  to 
think  In  grateful  appreciation  of  those  who 
have  served  this  nation  on  and  off  the  battle- 
field and  have  bequeathed  to  our  generation 
the  best  possible  circumstances  In  which  to 
live  and  move  and  rear  our  families. 

Let  us  have  praise  rather  than  condemna- 
tion for  our  country  which  is  the  last  best 
iiope  for  mankind. 

Student  Government  Association. 


VETERANS   DAY 


RICHMOND,  IND.,  NEWSPAPER  OUT- 
LINES PROBLEMS  AND  FRUSTRA- 
TIONS IN  BROOKVILLE  RESER- 
VOIR DELAYS 


HON.  BIU  NICHOLS 
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OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
weekend  it  was  my  privilege  to  speak  on 
the  campus  of  Jacksonville  State  Uni- 
versity, which  is  the  third  largest 
university  in  my  State  of  Alabama,  and 
is  the  fastest  growing  in  our  university 
system. 

The  occasion  was  the  district  meeting 
of  the  Alabama  law  enforcement  pro- 
gram, and  Sam  Gurley,  president  of  the 
Jacksonville  State  University  student 
body  gave  the  welcoming  remarks  to  this 
fine  group  of  law  enforcement  officers. 
In  his  remarks  he  read  an  official  proc- 
lamation just  released  by  the  Jackson- 
ville Student  Government  Association, 
which  I  believe  is  most  timely  and  which 
sets  out,  in  plain  everyday  language  the 
official  student  position  on  matters  re- 
lated to  observance  of  Veterans  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  day  and  age  of  pro- 
test, both  on  campuses  and  In  the  streets, 
I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  students  at 
Jacksonville  State  University  In  their 
support  of  our  servicemen  throughout 
America  and  in  their  dedicated  efforts  to 
build,  promote,  and  preserve  a  free  and 
strong  nation. 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  excellent 
series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Max  Knight,  of 
the  Richmond,  Ind.,  Palladium-Item. 

Mr.  Knight  has  given  to  his  readers 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  problems 
and  frustrations  faced  by  Hoosiers  who 
live  in  the  area  of  the  Brookville  Reser- 
voir. The  completion  of  the  reservoir 
has  been  delayed  several  times  in  recent 
years,  despite  repeated  appeals  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

As  Mr.  Knight  points  out  in  his  artl- 
cles,  these  delays  have  created  economic 
hardships  which  are  turning  this  area 
of  southeastern  Indiana  into  a  federally 
created  disaster  area. 

The  articles  read  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium -Item 

&  Sun-Telegram,  Oct.  13,  19691 

Pederal  Budget  Plannebs  Sttmik  Work  on 

Bbookville  Plood  Control  Project 

(By  Max  Knight) 

The  future  of  the  Brookville  Reservoir  la 
clouded. 

Delay  on  top  of  delay  has  brought  the 
$27-mHllon  project  to  a  halt  and  a  meet- 
ing with  the  Bureau  of  Budget  In  Wash- 


November  5,  1969 

ington  last  week  failed  to  bring  much  c^tl- 

mlsm.  ,  ..  _ 

The  bureau  turned  thumbs  down  on  the 
appeal  of  the  Whitewater  Valley  Flood  Con- 
trol Association  as  well  as  on  Sen.  Vance 
Hartke  and  Representatives  David  Dennis 
and  Lee  Hamilton.  t,,.^^ 

Thomas  O'Connor,  president  of  the  nooa 
control  group,  said  the  Bureau  of  Budgets 
would  not  consider  the  project  on  a  con- 
tinuous contract  although  the  highway  that 
bypasses  the  reservoir  area  still  is  under  con- 
struction. ^  ,  ._ 
A  control  tower  and  outlet  works  already 
have  been  finished,  at  a  cost  running  into 
the  millions  of  dollars. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  money  from  Indian*  and  not  use  any 
federal  funds  during  flwsal  1»70  and  part  of 
1971.  Obligations  of  the  federal  government 
would  be  needed  to  complete  the  remainder 
of  contract. 

'This  would  result  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment paying  $8.8  million  over  the  next  three 
years  after  1971,"  said  O'Connor. 

(Prom  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item 

and  Star  Sun-Telegram,  Oct.  14,  1969) 

Aiter  9  Years  or  Haggling  Brookville  Dam 

Still  Par  Awat — II 
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to  keep  pressing 
O'Connor  said  that  although  the  project 
seems  to  be  facing  a  long  delay,  his  asso- 
ciation  will   continue   to  do  aU   possible  to 
get  It  moving  again. 

With  bitterness  in  his  voice,  O'Connor  had 
this  to  say:  ^      , 

■If  within  the  last  few  years  an  act  of 
God  would  have  caused  as  much  damage 
as  has  been  caused  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment by  Its  delay,  emergency  funds  would 
have  been  available  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment or  immediately  seek  to  alleviate 
the  damage  the  federal  government  has 
caused  in  Franklin  County. 

"The  federal  government  last  year  caused 
a  loss  of  tax  revenue  In  Franklin  County 
of  $150,000.  There  will  be  a  continuing  loss 
of  about  $30,000  per  year  or  more  each  year 
from  lost  tax  revenue.  A  similar  amount  will 
be  lost  in  the  Union  County  area. 

•Our  association  stlU  is  in  favor  of  flood 
control  but  we  are  not  In  favor  of  the 
damage  by  flood  control  delay." 

O'Connor  said  the  flood  control  associa- 
tion will  continue  efforts  to  advise  the  Pres- 
ident and  Bureau  of  Budgets  they  are  short- 
sighted in  holding  up  a  partially  completed 
project.  ^,         ... 

But  there  Is  no  plan  how  to  achieve  this 
at  the  moment. 

They  plan  to  await  congressional  action 
of  the  fiscal  1970  budget  and  hope  that  after 
approved,  the  President  will  see  fit  to  aid 
the  Franklin  and  Union  County  economy  by 
releasing  funds  already  available. 

They  will  seek  aid  of  Gov.  Whltcomb  and 
after  other  facts  are  gathered,  will  ask  Whlt- 
comb to  personally  visit  President  Nixon  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  purpose  of  "better 
presenting  our  case." 

Without  launching  a  formal  campaign, 
O'Connor  Is  asking  those  who  have  written 
to  write  again  or  those  writing  for  the  first 
time  to  do  so,  reflecting  injustice  of  the  situ- 
ation so  Nlion  will  be  personally  Informed 
of  the  situation. 

There  already  has  been  $10  million  spent 
In  land  purchase  and  construction.  There  is 
available  but  not  released  $3.8  million.  This 
was  authorized  by  the  Congress  In  fiscal  1969 
but  not  released  by  either  President,  John- 
son or  Nixon. 

The  State  of  Indiana  has  supplied  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  with  $600,000  as 
payment  toward  continuing  construction  of 
the  reservoir  under  a  state  contract  to  pro- 
vide 22  per  cent  of  total  reservoir  construc- 
tion costs.  The  state  has  available  $2,060,000, 
which  may  be  suppUed  to  the  corps  but  they 
have  to  apply  for  It. 

This  means,  as  the  corps  says.  It  can  only 
use  $1.4  mlUlon  In  fiscal  1970,  the  payment 
from  the  state  would  more  than  exceed  the 
amount  of  expenditures  for  this  year.  As  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  dam  and  spillway  con- 
struction will  be  let  for  approximately  $18,- 
800  000,  then  this  state  payment,  which  can 
be  applied  for  by  the  federal  government, 
would  pay  approximately  two-tenths  of  the 
total  construction  cost  for  the  next  two  years. 
"Thus  it  is  our  opinion."  said  O'Connor, 
"that  the  federal  government  could  request 


(By  Max  Knight) 
On  May  26,  1960,  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  passed  a  bill  which  included  approval 
of  $10,000  to  be  used  for  appraisal  and  sur- 
veying the  area  north  of  Brookville  for  a  fiood 
control  dam. 

Nine  years  later,  and  some  $10  million  more 
spent,  Brookville  seems  almost  as  far  away 
from  having  that  dam  as  It  did  in  1960. 

Finding  support  for  the  huge  22-mlle-long 
reservoir  was  not  easy.  In  meeting  after  meet- 
ing, generally  held  In  a  school  gymnasium  at 
Brookville,  Fairfield  or  Uberty,  citizens  of 
the  valley  fought  against  the  proposed 
reservoir. 

The  main  bone  of  contention  was  Its  size. 
Residents  of  the  valley  argued  that  smaUer 
retention  sites  would  do  the  same  Job  at  a 
lot  less  cost  and  would  not  take  the  valuable 
bottomland  of  the  East  Fork  of  the  White- 
water River. 

Prom  the  very  beginning,  Thomas  J. 
O'Connor,  a  Brookville  attorney,  spearheaded 
the  drive  for  a  reservoir.  He  solicited  the  help 
of  Sens.  Homer  Capehart,  Vance  Hartke  and 
Birch  Bayh  and  Reps.  Earl  Hogan,  Earl  Wil- 
son, Lee  Hamilton,  Ralph  Harvey,  Richard 
Roudebush  and  David  Dennis  during  the 
next  nine  years.  .,  „  _, 

On  Aug.  2,  1962,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers approved  the  reservoir  construction.  Its 
estimate  of  total  cost  was  $24,400,000. 

On  Nov.  23,  1963,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives approved  the  first  funds  for  the  reser- 
voir, $200,000.  The  Senate  approved  It  Dec.  5. 
As  proposed,  the  dam  was  to  be  situated 
on  the  East  Pork  about  six-tenths  of  a  mile 
north  of  the  bridge  over  Indiana  101  at 
Brookville. 

The  proposed  dam  would  back  up  water  in 
minimum  pool  that  would  cover  3310  acres. 
In  maximum  pool  the  reservoir  would  cover 
7,700  acres. 

The  small  town  of  Fairfield  was  to  be  in- 
undated by  water,  as  was  Quakertown  and 
part  of  Dunlapsvllle.  Two  historic  covered 
bridges,  one  at  Fairfield  and  one  at  Dunlaps- 
vllle, would  be  destroyed. 

By  July  5,  1964,  additional  money  had  been 
appropriated  in  Washington  for  construction 
of  the  reservoir  and  it  appeared  nothing 
would  stop  the  forward  progress  of  the  huge 

dam.  ,  . 

On  Oct.  1,  1964,  Brookville  held  a  celebra- 
tion parade,  honoring  those  officials  locally 
and  in  government  circles  who  had  been  in- 
strumental in  getting  the  reservoir  started. 
On  Nov.  1,  1965,  Robert  D.  Walker  of  Selma. 
Ala  was  selected  as  a  resident  engineer  for 
the '  construction  of  the  reservoir.  He  still 
holds  the  same  position  although  work  long 
since  has  stopped  on  all  but  a  new  highway 
that  bypasses  the  reservoir  area. 

On  March  6,  1963,  Ool.  James  Lewis  of  the 
Louisville  office  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers said,  "It  win  take  three  years  for  plan- 
ning the  reservoU  and  appropriation  of 
money  through  Congress.  It  then  will  take 
four  years  to  finish  the  work.  Therefore  by 
1970.  water  should  be  flowing  Into  the  res- 
ervoir " 

Col.  Lewis  no  longer  Is  in  charge  of  the 
Brookville  operation. 

On  Jan.  9,  1964,  Col.  Thomas  Roper  said 
construction  of  the  BrookvlUe  Reservoir 
would  require  about  Ave  years  after  com- 


pletion of  iweconstructlon  planning.  He  an- 
nounced the  total  cost  of  the  reservoir  was 
estimated  at  $27,000,000.  This  is  a  figure  that 
is  $2,600,000  above  the  one  annovmced  In 
1962.' 

Then  on  Feb.  12,  1986,  he  told  an  audience 
at  Brookville,  "The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Intends  to  have  a  contract  let  for  construc- 
tion of  the  reservoir  by  the  flrst  of  June 

"We   have   been   so   ordered   by   Congress 
and  that  is  exactly  what  we  Intend  to  do." 
Col   Roper  no  longer  Is  In  charge  of  the 
Brookville  operation. 

On  Aug.  6,  1966,  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Stanley  R.  Resor  signed  a  contract  at  Wash- 
ington, DC,  for  construction  of  the  Brook- 
ville Reservoir  It  was  announced  the  cost 
would  be  $27,700,000.  This  figure  Is  $700,000 
higher  than  seven  months  earlier. 

The  R.  E.  Dalley  Co.  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  re- 
ceived the  initial  contract  as  low  bidder  on 
construction  of  the  outlet  works  at  $1,843,- 
967.04,  on  Oct.  27.  1965. 

It  appeared  the  long-awaited  reservoir 
finally  would  be  under  way. 


[Prom  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item 

&  Sun-Telegram,  Oct.  15,  1969) 
Control    Tower    Stands    Alone    To    Mark 
Accomplishments   on   Brookville   Reser- 
voir— III 

(EDrroR's  Note.— An  announcement  from 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Tuesday  post- 
poned the  Brookville  Reservoir  construction 
another  six  months.  The  new  date  for  com- 
pletion is  now  December  1973.) 
(By  Max  Knight) 
Brookville.— A  date  for  completion  of  the 
Brookville  Reservoir  remains  In  doubt. 

Delays  have  thrown  the  federal  project  two 
years  behind  schedule  and  a  recent  decision 
by  the  Bureau  of  Budget  has  all  but  halted 
near  future  work  on  the  22-mlle  long  lake. 
Thomas  O'Connor,  president  of  the  White- 
water Valley  Flood  Control  Association,  said 
Pranklln  County  has  been  hard  hit  due  to 
the  federal  government  halting  the  reservoir 
construction. 

He  estimates  Pranklln  County  has  lost 
$150  000  in  tax  revenue  thus  far  and  that  the 
average  per  year  will  range  from  $30,000  to 
$35,000. 

control    tower    READY 

A  control  works  and  outlet  tower  has  been 
finished  and  new  Indiana  101  is  nearing 
completion.  But  the  Bureau  of  Budget  ruled 
the  reservoir  was  not  under  continuing  con- 
tract, thereby  being  unellglble  to  receive  fed- 
eral funds. 

Only  25  per  cent  of  the  original  $3  billion 
set  up  for  federal  projects  is  being  released 
by  the  government  after  President  Nixon 
asked  for  the  reduction  in  spending. 

So  the  reservoir  is  at  a  standstUl  unttl 
these  funds  are  released. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  reservoir  in 
official  ceremonies  Dec.  11.  1965. 

With  work  progressing,  the  flood  control 
committee  expected  little  trouble  in  securing 
needed  funds  as  the  reservoir  took  shape. 
This  was  especially  true  when  on  Jan.  23, 
1966,  President  Lyndon  Johnson  included 
$3  2  mUllon  for  construction  of  the  Brook- 
ville Reeervolr  in  hU  total  $45.4  million  for 
Indiana's  fiood  control,  navigation  and  sur- 
veying projects. 

It  was  approved  by  the  Congress  and,  ac- 
cording to  O'Connor,  still  is  lying  dormant 
due  to  the  failure  of  President  Johnson  to 
release  the  $3.2  mUllon  while  he  was  In  office 
or  President  Richard  Nixon  to  do  so  since  he 
took  over. 

STATE    HAS    rUND.    TOO 

On  July  19,  1966.  the  State  of  Indiana  allo- 
cated $760,000  for  Its  share  of  the  Brookville 
Reservoir  project.  Thus  the  state  met  its  oblU 
gatlons  while  the  federal  government  started 
lagging  behind. 
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On  Oct.  13.  1^6,  it  appeared  th«  f«cleraJ 
government  wm  done  dragging  lt«  feet  when 
a  Ml  bllUon  pu^Uc  works  appropriation  bill 
was  approved,  among  which  was  $3,200,000 
for  the  BrookvU^  Reservoir. 

Officials  at  Lotlisvllle's  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers' office  s&itl  the  contract  for  the  dam 
would  come  as  s^n  as  the  outlet  tower  was 
completed.  This  was  expected  to  come  In 
November  1967. 

Then  the  delays  began. 

BBt    NINE    DATES 

On  nine  different  occasions,  a  date  for 
sulvertlslng  for  tontracts  to  construct  the 
huge  dam  was  $nnounced.  But  each  time, 
Just  before  the  '  date  arrived,  a  new  date 
would  be  named  trnd  the  work  delayed. 

Bids  were  let  f^r  construction  of  9.1  miles 
of  new  highway  Ithat  would  bypass  the  res- 
ervoir area,  staijtlng  at  German  Road  in 
Union  County  and  running  to  Brookvllle. 

The  contract  fct  this  section  of  Indiana  101 
was  to  be  completed  by  May  20.  1969.  It  Is 
not  completed  ai  yet  and  motorists  are  re- 
quired to  detour  through  Connersvllle  on 
Indiana  44  and  Indiana   1   to  Broolcvllle. 

Total  cost  of  this  bid  was  81.995.098.38  and 
went  to  the  L.  HI  Terry  Co.  of  Louisville. 

(Prom  tfee'Rlchniond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item 

and  Sun-Teiegram,  Oct.  16.  1969] 

How  To  Get  BH0OKvn.Lz  Project  Moving 

Once   A  sain   Is   Problem 
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When  O'CoBBor,  lUs  committee  heeds  and 
members  of  COBgreas  testlfled  at  the  hearing 
of  the  Bureau  of  Budget  in  Washington, 
their  appeal  was  turned  down  for  two  reasons. 

"One,"  said  O'Connor,  "the  bureau  said 
only  those  projects  with  contracts  now 
under  way  could  be  continued. 

"We  tried  to  tell  the  bxireau  that  the  high- 
way that  bypasses  the  reservoir  is  not  com- 
pleted and  therefore  the  over-all  project  Is 
still  under  way.  Their  answer  was  no,  with 
no  reason. 

"Second,"  he  continued,  "the  bureau  said 
that  only  those  contracts  would  be  allowed 
which  would  Incur  damage  to  work  already 
In  place.  We  pointed  out  that  vandalism  has 
started  at  the  outlet  site  but  again  we  were 
given  a  no  answer,  also  without  a  reason." 

Wh«n  the  dam  will  be  built  remains  any- 
one's guess. 

O'Connor  is  planning  to  ask  Indiana  Gov. 
Ed  Whitcomb  to  make  a  personal  trip  to 
Washington  to  appeal  to  President  Nixon  for 
continuance  of  the  contract.  Whether  this 
win  be  done  or  whether  It  does  any  good  Is 
speculative. 

"The  federal  government  has  turned  Frank- 
lin and  Union  Counties  into  disaster  areas," 
said  O'Connor.  "Something  must  be  done." 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESroENT  NIXON'S 
VIETNAM  POLICIES     . 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 


or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon  wins  a  vote  of  confidence  of  77 
percent  of  Americans  on  his  Vietnam 
policies.  Among  those  persons  who 
listened  to  his  Vietnam  speech  Monday 
night,  only  6  percent  expressed  outright 
opposition  to  the  President's  program 
for  ending  the  Vietnam  war.  But  another 
17  percent  are  undecided. 

While  the  initial  reaction  to  the  Pres- 
ident's program  was  highly  favorable,  I 
believe  the  course  of  public  opinion  in  the 
coming  weeks  will  depend  largely  on  the 
actual  rate  of  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
from  Vietnam. 

In  a  professional  public  opinion — Gal- 
lup— test  of  the  Nation's  first  reactions 
to  the  speech,  a  series  of  questions  were 
put  to  a  total  of  501  adults,  living  in  286 
localities,  in  a  nationwide  telephone 
survey  conducted  Monday  evening  im- 
mediately following  the  speech. 

Approximately  seven  persons  in  10 
contacted  heard  the  speech.  Among  this 
group,  interviewers  found  a  large  per- 
centage of  Americans  who  were  im- 
pressed and  reassured  by  President 
Nixon's  remarks,  but  at  the  same  time,  a 
sizable  minority  who  expressed  disap- 
pointment that  the  President  did  not 
come  up  with  new  ideas  to  end  the  war. 

The  predominant  view  at  this  point  is 
that  the  President  is  pursuing  the  only 
course  open  to  him.  The  idea  of  "Viet- 
namization"  of  the  war  has  particular 
appeal  to  the  public. 

About  half  of  the  people  interviewed — 
49  percent — think  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posals are  likely  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  the  war  but  25  percent  think 
they  are  not  likely  to  do  so,  and  another 
26  percent  are  undecided. 
Eight  in  every  10—77  percent — of  those 
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contacted  expressed  satisfaction  with 
President  Nixon's  program  for  troop 
withdrawal,  13  percent  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction, while  another  10  percent  are 
undecided. 

By  a  6-to-l  ratio,  the  persons  con- 
tacted agree  with  President  Nixon  that 
moratoriums  and  public  demonstrations 
are  harmful  to  the  attainment  of  peace 
in  Vietnam  but  most  also  share  the 
President's  belief  that  p>eople  in  this 
coimtry  have  a  right  to  make  their  voices 
heard. 


MEMBERS  OF  FEDERAL  TRADE  COM- 
MISSION AFFIRM  COMPETENCY 
OP  PTC  STAFF  ATTORNEYS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  BVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  number  of  the  present  Commissioners 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
former  Chairmen  and  members  have  re- 
cently attested  to  the  competence  and 
capability  of  the  senior  staff  attorneys 
at  FTC. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Mr.  Bernard  G. 
Segal,  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association;  Mr.  John  N.  Wheelock,  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  lists  a  series  of  statements 
from  Commissioners  which  praise  and 
commend  the  ability  and  the  work  of  the 
legal  staff  of  the  Federal  Tiade  Commis- 
sion. These  Commissioners  include  Com- 
missioner Everette  Maclntyre,  former 
FTC  Chairman  Edward  F.  Howrey,  for- 
mer FTC  Chairman  Earl  W.  Kintner, 
former  FTC  Commissioner  Albert  A.  Car- 
retta,  former  FTC  Commissioner  and 
former  Congressman  Flobert  T.  Secrest, 
and  former  FTC  Commissioner  and  for- 
mer Governor  of  South  Dakota  Sigurd 
Anderson. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter,  I  herewith  place 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Segal  from  Mr.  Whee- 
lock in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

FEDERAL  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  30.  1969. 
Bernard  G.  Segal,  Esq., 
President,  Amerigan  Bar  Association, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Segal:  This  is  in  reference  to 
the  Report  of  the  ABA  Commission  to  study 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  dated  Septem- 
ber 15.  1969. 

This  letter  is  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal 
in  equity  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Association  in  regard  to  the  statements  in 
the  Report  relative  to  the  competency  of  the 
supervisory  legal  staff  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  particularly,  in  the  light  of  the 
comments  on  such  Report  by  the  communi- 
cation media. 

On  page  33  of  the  Report,  it  Is  stated  that 
"a  majority  of  the  present  FTC  Commis- 
sioners advised  us  that  some  Bureau  and 
Division  Chiefs  are  incompetent.  We  believe 
that  this  is  attributable  in  part  to  the  policy 
pursued  in  the  last  six  or  eight  years  of 
piomotlng  almost  exclusively  from  within  the 
agency.  "  On  page  34  of  the  Report,  under 
the  subhead  "Conclusions"  it  is  stated  "it  is 
our  Impression  that  there  are  too  many  in- 
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stances  of  incompetency  In  the  agency,  par- 
ticularly in  senior  staff  positions." 

Mr  Miles  W.  Klrkpatrick,  Chairman  of  the 
ABA  Commission  indicated  in  his  testimony 
on  October  9.  1969,  before  a  Special  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  ABA  Commission  had  no  ve- 
hicle or  opportunity  for  reaching  a  determi- 
nation as  to  any  individual  staff  members 
who  might  be  incompetent.  I  understand 
from  his  testimony  that  the  basis  for  the 
"impressions"  in  the  Conclusion  in  the  ABA 
Report  as  to  the  question  of  competency  was 
the  general  statements  made  to  members  of 
the  ABA  Commission  by  three  incumbent 
PTC  Commissioners.  Apparently,  no  survey 
regarding  this  question  was  made  of  the 
members  of  the  Antitrust  Section  of  the  Bar 
Association  and  no  inquiry  was  made  of  any 
other  source.  ^^ 

Neither  Chairman  Dixon  of  FTC  nor  FTC 
Commissioner  Maclntyre  was  quoted  on  this 
very  significant  question.  The  basic  fact  Is 
then  that  the  entire  supervisory  legal  staff 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  imder 
the  cloud  of  a  vague  charge  of  Incompetency 
which  they  had  no  opportunity  to  answer. 
This  Is  particularly  qxiestlonable  because  the 
communication  media  in  commenting  on  the 
Report  treated  the  statements  in  the  Re- 
port's Conclusions  as  a  finding  by  the  ABA 
Commission  of  general  Incompetency  on  the 
supervisory  staff  level  of  the  Commission. 
The  obvious  result  has  been  that  grievous 
harm  and  injury  has  been  done  to  the  pro- 
fessional reputation  of  the  dedicated,  able 
senior  attorneys  at  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission who  have  devoted  so  many  years  in 
the  public  interest  to  the  protection  of  the 
American  competitive  enterprise  system  and 
the  consuming  public. 

I  suggest  that  when  considering  the  pro- 
fessional reputation  of  Members  of  the  Bar 
that  the  American  Bar  Association  has  a  par- 
ticular duty  to  be  fair  and  equitable  whether 
the  attorneys  are  In  the  Government  serv- 
ice or  In  private  practice.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Congressional  Subcommittee,  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Pltofsky,  the  ABA  Commission 
Counsel,  stated  that  the  ABA  Commission 
was  pressed  for  time.  I  understand  the  dead- 
line under  which  the  Commission  was  op- 
erating. I  believe  that  in  all  probability 
Members  of  the  ABA  Commission  were  sur- 
prised by,  and  regret,  the  interpretations  by 
the  communication  media  of  their  Report  In 
regard  to  the  competency  of  the  FTC  staff. 
Opinions  as  to  the  competency  of  lawyers  are 
at  best  subjective.  I  suggest  that  if  any  pub- 
lic pronouncement  of  "Impressions"  Is  to  be 
made  In  such  matters  that  the  Inquiry  form- 
ing the  basis  therefor  should  be  as  broad  as 
practical. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  and  In  fairness 
to  the  FTC  staff.  I  have  requested  the  opin- 
ions of  former  PTC  Commissioners  engaged 
In  the  practice  of  law  and  also  the  opinion 
of  Incumbent  Commissioner  Maclntyre  as 
to  the  competency  of  the  FTC  senior  staff 
members.  I  have  not  asked  Chairman  Dixon 
to  comment  for  the  obvious  reason  that  he 
selected  these  staff  members  for  their  present 
positions.  Of  course  he  had  confidence  In 
their  ablUty  and  Integrity.  In  making  these 
appointments.  Chairman  Dixon  honored  the 
career  service  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  policy  of  promotion  from  within  on  the 
basis  of  merit  Is  followed  generaUy  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  by  such  private  cor- 
porations as  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company,  Standard  OH  of  New  Jersey, 
DuPont,  etc.  The  ability  to  obtain  highly 
qualified  young  professionals  would  be 
greatly  curtailed  unless  a  general  policy  of 
promotion   from   within   were   followed. 

I  am  authorized  by  Incumbent  Commis- 
sioner Everette  Maclntyre  and  the  former 
PTC  Commissioners  listed  below  to  quote 
them  as  sUted  below  as  to  the  competency 
of  the  supervisory  staff   attorneys  at  FTC. 


Commissioner  Everette  Maclntyre  has 
had  a  long  and  distinguished  career  at  the 
Commission.  He  states  as  follows: 

"First,  I  should  say  that  views  I  have  on 
this  subject  have  been  formed  on  the  basis 
of  approximately  40  years  of  assoclaUon  with 
the  observation  of  the  conduct  and  perform- 
ance of  supervisors  of  the  legal  staff  of  the 
Federal    Trade    Commission.    During    that 
period  of  time  I  have  not  only  had  the  privi- 
lege of  that  association  and  observation,  but 
also   considerable    association    and    observa- 
tion   of    the    conduct    and    performance    of 
supervisors  of   legal   staffs   In   the   antitrust 
division  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice  (based  upon  my  service  of  approxi- 
mately 20  years  as  liaison  officer  between  the 
Federal    Trade    Commission    and    the    anti- 
trust  division   of    the   Justice   Department) 
and  supervisors  of  the  legal  staffs  associated 
with  or   employed  in   the  offices  of  a  large 
number  of   the   leading   law    firms   in   this 
country.  My  opportunity  for  association  and 
observation  of  the  latter  came  as  a  result  of 
my  handling  a  number   of  large  antitrust 
cases    for    the    Federal    Government    when 
lawyers  of  these  large  law  firms  were  repre- 
senting parties   against   whom  the  Federal 
Grovemment  was  proceeding. 

My  career  and  experience  have  presented 
me  with  the  high  privilege  of  association 
with  many  fine  lawyers  and  gentlemen  in 
the  Government  and  members  of  the  pri- 
vate bar.  In  general  the  supervisors  of  the 
legal  staff  of  the  Federal  Trade  CommU- 
slon  have  ranked  high  among  that  number 
They  have  and  do  constitute  a  group  of 
highly  competent,  dedicated,  and  high  prin- 
cipled lawyers.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by 
that  that  there  have  not  been  exceptions,  but 
in  general  what  I  say  applies  to  the  group 
as  a  whole.  The  record  of  achievements  in 
courts  throughout  this  land  supports  my 
view  of  their  competence." 

Former  FTC  Chairman  Edward  P.  Howrey 
stated  as  follows : 

"Many  of   these   lawyers   have   been   well 
known  to  me  plnce  the  time  I  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  during  the  first  three 
years    of    the    Elsenhower    Administration. 
Some  of  them  I  have  known  much  longer  In- 
asmuch as  I  first  started   practising  before 
the  Commission  in  the  early   1930s.  In   my 
view    and  I  speak  vrith  personal  knowledge 
because  I  have  often  been  on  the  losing  end 
of  FTC  negotiation  and  litigation,  most  or 
the  senior  lawyers  on  the  staff  are  of  ex- 
ceptional  ability.   Take   the   Bureau    of   Re- 
straint of  Trade,  for  example— the  Director, 
the  Assistant  Director  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
various  divisions  are  all  industrious  men  of 
professional  competency  and  Integrity.  They 
are  equal  to  or  superior  to  most  lawyers  I 
have   dealt  with    In   government   service   or 
in    private    practice    for    that    matter.    In 
addition,      I      have      found      the      present 
Executive    Director    and    General     Counsel 
to    be    men    of    the    highest    quaUty    and 
professional  competency.  While  I  have   not 
reeularly  practiced  before  other  bureaus  of 
the  Commission,  I  think  the  same  thing  c^ 
be   said   of   most   of   their   supervisory   staff 
members." 

Former  FTC  Chairman  Earl  W.  Kintner 
stated  as  follows: 

"In  some  respects  in  my  Judgment  the 
Commission  is  weak  at  the  senior  super- 
visory level.  I  think  the  greatest  problem  they 
have  had  down  there  is  that  the  staff  has  not 
received  the  guidance  of  a  unified  commis- 
sion at  the  top  and  this  has  discouraged  some 
of  these  senior  people  from  doing  the  Job  as 
they  would  like  to  do  it,  and  I  might  add 
that  It  has  been  a  monumental  discourage- 
ment to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  staff.  I  told 
the  American  Bar  Association  Commission, 
with  whom  I  spent  a  good  part  of  the  after- 
noon, that  I  thought  that  on  the  whole  there 
was  no  more  able  legal  staff  in  government 
except  perhaps  In  the  Department  of  Justice 
than  at  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  gen- 
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erally  speaking.  And  I  feel  that  some  of  the 
finest  expertise  in  the  agency  resides  m  some 
of  these  older  lawyers  that  may  be  the  target 
here.  And  to  that  extent.  If  they  were  the 
target,  the  report  was  not  quite  fair." 

I  am  authorized  to  state  that  former  Com- 
missioner Lowell  B.  Mason  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  senior  staff  attorneys  at  FTC  are 
able,  dedicated  and  competent. 

Former  PTC  Commissioner  Albert  A.  Car- 
retta  stated: 

"Much  of  mv  law  practice  since  the  end  or 
my  term  of  office  as  a  Federal  Trade  Com- 
missioner has  involved  the  Commission  and 
the  laws  administered  by  it.  Consequently, 
I  have  been  brought  into  frequent  contact 
with  all  of  the  current  Division  Chiefs.  While 
a  few  of  these  supervisory  attorneys  are 
strangers  to  me  in  that  I  had  no  personal 
contact  with  them  when  I  was  a  Commis- 
sioner, I  am  happy  to  say  that  those  with 
whom  I  have  dealt  recently  in  behalf  of 
clients  have  all  demonstrated  to  me  that  they 
are  efficient  and  competent." 

Former  FTC  Commissioner  and  former 
Congressman  Robert  T.  Secrest  stated: 

•I  served  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  from  September  1954  to  Septem- 
ber 1961.  .  ^  ,.     ,. 

I  was  well  acquainted  with  practically 
every  attorney  on  the  Commission  staff  dur- 
ing that  period,  both  In  Washington,  DC. 
and  all  the  branch  offices. 

As  a  group  they  were  able,  dedicated,  and 
worked,  both  in  time  and  effort,  beyond 
what  might  reasonably  be  expected  of  them 
in  their  desire  to  protect  the  public  interest. 
It  was  always  a  marvel  to  me  how  such  a 
small  staff  could  accomplish  so  much." 

Former  FTC  Commissioner  and  former 
Governor  of  South  Dakota  Sigurd  Anderson 
stated : 

"It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from 
September  12,  1955.  to  March  2,  1964.  During 
that  time  I  had  ample  opportunity  W>  observe 
the  work  of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  work  of  the  supervisory  per- 
sonnel. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some  of  the 
finest  attorneys  and  attorney  administrators, 
as    well    as   economist    administrators,    were 
employed  at  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Not   only  were  they  persons  of  competency 
Insofar  as  scholarship  and  legal  acumen  waa 
concerned  but  in  addition  they  were  dedi- 
cated persons,  dedicated  to  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  dedicated  to 
the  public  interest.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  personnel, 
supervisory  and  otherwise,  who  were  on  par 
with  personnel  In  other  agency  of  the  gov- 
ernment. And,  mav  I  say  that  I  was  afforded 
ample    opportunity    to    observe    commission 
counsel  engaged  in  'legal  combat'  with  some 
of   the  finest  lawyers  In  the  United  States, 
and  commission  counsel  as  a  rule  gave  an 
excellent  account  of  themselves." 

To  summarize,  the  views  of  the  eleven  In- 
cumbent and  former  FTC  Commissioners  re- 
garding the  competency  of  senior  staff  law- 
yers are  available.  Two  Incumbent  Commis- 
sioners and  six  former  Comiilss, oners  (8  of 
11)  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  lawyers 
generally  are  able  and  dedicated  and  as  a 
whole  constitute  one  of  the  best  and  most 
competent  senior  legal  staffs  in  Government. 
Only  three  of  the  eleven  Commissioners  ques- 
tioned the  competency  of  'some"  of  these 
attorneys.  Please  compare  this  data  with  the 
•impressions"  stated  In  the  ABA  Commission 
Report  and  the  resulting  coverage  by  the 
communication  media  which  was  so  damag- 
ing and  unfair  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission staff. 

I  do  not  question  the  good  faith  of  the 
three  Incumbent  Commissioners  expressing 
their  views  or  that  of  the  ABA  Commission  in 
reporting  such  vlfws.  I  do  strongly  suggest, 
however,  that  in  commenting  on  the  profes- 
sional competency  of  lawyers  any  statement 
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Issued  by  the  American  Bar  Aaaoclatlon  or 
any  agency  thereof  should  have  a  full  and 
complete  basla  in  fact.  I  point  out  also  tbat 
this  Report  wa  publicly  Issued  without  any 
warning  or  notice  to  the  PTC  staff  attorneys. 
Deadlines  apparently  prevented  full  and  fair 
consideration  of  this  matter  by  the  ABA 
Commission. 

I  respectfully  request  that  this  letter  be 
filed  of  record  together  with  the  ABA  Com- 
mission Report  and  that  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors take  aArmatlve  action  to  clarify  and 
correct  the  misunderstanding  as  to  the  com- 
petency of  tha  supervisory  legal  staff  of  PTC 
resulting  from,  the  ABA  Commission  Report 
and  the  coverage  thereof  by  the  Communica- 
tion media. 

I  understan4  that  the  ABA  Commission  re- 
port was  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  am,  therefore,  sending  a  copy  of  this 
letter  to  the  iTesldent. 
Slncerel  r  yours, 

John  N.  Whkzlock, 

Executive  Director. 


CHAVEZ  GOES  TO  WASHINGTON 


'     HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OP   CALiroaNIA 

IN  THE  HOlJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  WALE^.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
visit  of  Cesar] Chavez  to  Wsishington  was 
highlighted  b^  his  address  before  a  large 
audience  at  the  National  Cathedral. 

Mr.  Chavei,  in  his  efforts  to  orgcmize 
California  agricultural  workers,  has  en- 
countered tqe  stiff  opposition  of  the 
growers  and  Ithis  confrontation  hsis  set 
the  stage  fof  a  bitter  and  unfortunate 
struggle  and  the  controversial  nation- 
wide boycott! on  table  grapes. 

A  most  inneresting  look  at  this  con- 
frontation, a|id  Mr.  Chavez'  visit  was 
contained  in  ^  recent  article  by  Michael 
Green,  staff  feporter  of  the  McClatchy 
newspapers  o^  California. 

I  would  lik0  to  bring  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  tihe  Congress  because  of  its 
insight  and  tUneliness. 

The  article  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Presno  (Calif.)   Bee.  Oct.  31, 
{         1969] 
Graves  iGoes  to  Washingtok 
(BV  Michael  Green) 

WashinotonJ — Por  a  farm  worker  of  Mexi- 
can descent,  la  Ls  a  long  way  from  Delano, 
CaUf..  to  WasHngton  NaUonal  Cathedral's 
towering  pulpit,  the  altitude  of  which  is  so 
great  that  vlsljting  clerics  sometimes  com- 
plain only  halt  in  Jest  of  dizziness  and  a 
tendency  to  nosebleed. 

A  week  befor^  he  died  half  a  country  away 
on  the  grubby  Dement  baloony  of  a  neon-lit 
motel  with  thoiughts  of  the  hymn  "Precious 
Lord"  still  lingering  in  his  mind,  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr^  addressed  one  of  the  largest 
crowds  ever  a«4embled  in  the  cathedral. 

It  had  been,  ifor  him  and  for  the  country, 
a  long  way  from  Montgomery,  Ala.  It  was, 
for  all,  to  be  «  longer  trip  still  sifter  Mem- 
phis. 

MTben  Cesar  Chavez  mounted  the  same 
pulpit  before  i  capacity  crowd  during  his 
recent  trip  to  Washington,  he  did  so  as  a 
professed  disciple  of  the  nonviolence  which 
had  been  preached  by  EUng  and  there  was 
nothing  in  his  manner  or  In  what  he  said 
or  did  to  mar  ttie  adherence. 

The  manner  «f  the  two  men  could  scarcely 
be  more  differ^  t.  King  was  the  master  of 
emotion  and  onatory.  Cesar  enters  the  souls 
of  his  followen    more  qaietly.  without  spe- 
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cUl  notice  or  fanfare,  simply  by  being  who 
and  what  he  is. 

GALLKD 

California  growers  were  understandably 
galled  when  be  was  allowed  to  occupy  the 
renowned  pulpit,  just  as  King's  foes  were 
when  he  spoke.  Their  own  powers  are  limited 
to  more  temporal  bodies — county  courts, 
agricultural  commissioners,  sheriff's  offlceirs 
and  local  jailhouses. 

They  yearn  to  harvjBst  some  of  the  spirit- 
ual authority  and  religious  recognition 
which  so  far  have  gone  to  the  farm  workers' 
cause.  Despite  having  hired  the  expensive 
public  relations  firm  of  Whltaker  &  Baxter  of 
San  Pranclsco  to  act  as  intermediary,  they 
have  yet  t»  secure  an  indulgence  from  the 
national  religious  conununlty. 

Cesar  labored  quietly  through  his  talk, 
plucking  one  set  of  arguments  and  then  the 
next,  like  a  grape  picker  methodically  work- 
ing the  fields,  one  row  after  another,  who 
does  not  expect  to  stop  until  the  sun  has  set. 

He  was  concerned,  he  said,  about  pesticide 
residues  remaining  on  table  grapes  sold  In 
supermarkets  and  pesticide  {Misoning  of 
farm  workers  in  the  fields.  Sen.  George  Mur- 
phy, R-Calif.,  who  once  described  migrants 
as  happy  people  who  simply  like  to  travel, 
work  part-time  and  fish  the  rest  of  the  year, 
denounced  pesticide  talk  as  a  mere  "scare 
tactic." 

SCARED 

Among  those  scared  are  scientists,  biolo- 
gists, officials  of  several  states  considering 
total  bans  on  the  chemical,  and  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  which  discovered  In 
a  flve-year  study  that  DDT  caused  cancer  in 
mice. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  how- 
ever, is  not  alarmed.  It  admits  it  is  not  sure 
what  the  long-range  effects  on  humans  may 
be  of  pesticide  residues  on  food.  Not  being 
sure,  PDA  does  not  want  to  do  anything 
hasty  that  might  adversely  affect  the  chemi- 
cal manufactiirers  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  country's  agricultural  economy 
and  the  world's  ecology. 

To  counter  Cesar's  antipestlclde  campaign, 
the  growers  sent  their  own  "truth  squad"  to 
follow  him  around  Washington  In  the  form 
of  dashing  young  Kern  County,  Calif.,  grower 
John  S.  Giumarra  Jr.,  a  man  as  cultivated 
as  his  fields,  a  sort  of  Douglas  Fairbanks  of 
the  agricultural  Jet  set  who  acts  as  if  he 
Just  discovered  talkies. 

Glximarra,  alas,  did  not  reach  the  dizzying 
heights  of  National  Cathedral's  pulpit  dur- 
ing this  trip  but  he  did  hold  a  press  confer- 
ence on  the  13th  floor  of  a  biiilding  down- 
town, an  apparently  unlucky  choice  In  that 
most  rejxwters  were  busy  a  mile  away  at  the 
time  covering  Cesar's  testimony  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee. 

When  Giumarra  caught  up  with  the  hear- 
ings the  next  day  to  offer  his  own  testimony, 
Cesar  remained  In  the  audience  to  listen, 
dressed  In  neatly  pressed  work  trousers  and 
a  clean  flannel  shirt. 

The  Impeccably  tailored  and  bevested  Giu- 
marra, who  helps  preside  over  a  5,000-acre 
agriciiltural  empire  which  grosses  $12  mil- 
lion annually,  dramatically  Informed  the 
subcommittee  Cesar  Chavez  is  trying  "to  grab 
control    of   the   nation's   food   production." 

PESnCIDZ 

Cesar,  however,  has  not  even  been  able  to 
grab  hold  of  Kern  County  agricultural  rec- 
ords showing  what  kind  of  pesticides  Giu- 
marra uses  on  his  table  grapes.  The  growers 
piously  believe  such  records  are  forbidden 
fruit  and  have  shyly  covered  them  with  the 
legal  fig  leaf  of  a  locally-obtained  court  in- 
junction. 

Giumarra  believes  the  growers  themselves 
share  soooe  of  the  fault  for  not  having  gotten 
their  "story"  across  to  the  American  public. 
His  testimony  may  have  indicated  one  rea- 
son why.  Even  he  realizes  the  growers  have 
much  public  relations  work  still  to  be  done. 
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The  hearings  ended,  the  two  men  headed 
back  West,  Cesar  to  his  movement's  little 
office  In  Delano  with  the  picture  of  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  hanging  on  the  wall,  and 
Giumarra  to  further  cultivate  his  fields. 


U.S.   MERCHANT  MARINE 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OP    BHODB    ISLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday ,  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 23,  1969,  President  Nixon  issued 
his  merchant  marine  message  to  Con- 
gress. I  commend  the  President  for  the 
proposals  he  has  set  forth,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  his  message  is  comprehen- 
sive enough  to  meet  this  challenge. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  proposals  are  basically  the  same 
as  ones  that  I  advocated  back  in  Novem- 
ber of  1968.  The  President's  message 
calls  for  declining  subsidies,  efficiency 
incentives,  and  the  package  concept  of 
awarding  contracts.  These  are  all  pro- 
posals which  I  called  for  last  year. 

The  U.S.  merchant  marine  needs  to 
have  these  and  other  measures  imple- 
mented If  we  hope  to  revitalize  our  com- 
mercial fisheries.  Mr.  Nixon  has  sui- 
dressed  himself  to  the  problem  at  hand, 
but  apparently  fails  to  grasp  the  magni- 
tude and  urgency  of  the  crisis. 

Por  the  past  10  years  we  have  talked 
about  the  merchant  marine  crisis  and 
commissioned  studies  of  the  problems. 
President  Nixon  now  caills  for  yet  an- 
other Commission  to  review  the  status  of 
the  American  shipbuilding  industry,  its 
problems,  and  its  progress  toward  meet- 
ing the  challenge  we  have  set  forth.  I 
cannot  agree  the  problems  are  evident 
and  progress  can  only  be  made  when 
these  problems  have  been  dealt  with 
effectively. 

Since  1968  I  have  urged  the  Congress 
and  President  to  meet  these  problems 
head  on — not  with  Commissions  and  task 
force  reports,  but  with  forthright  action. 
The  vastness  of  our  ocean  frontiers  re- 
quires a  comprehensive  and  multifaceted 
program  that  will  make  use  of  our  mari- 
time resources.  I  am  determined  to  see 
Congress  act  to  get  us  moving  on  the 
high  seas  once  again. 

Our  present  shipbuilding  program  is 
geared  to  shipping  conditions  which 
existed  a  third  of  a  century  ago.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposals  for  subsidy  are 
only  one  facet  in  the  broad-based  ap- 
proach which  is  necessary.  The  United 
States  ranks  fifth  in  world  shipping  and 
eleventh  in  world  shipbuilding.  This  is 
unacceptable. 

It  is  my  view  that  neither  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  nor  any  other  Cabi- 
net-level department  is  structured  prop- 
erly to  solve  the  specific  problems  of  the 
maritime  industry  today.  There  are  a 
host  of  other  maritime  administrators 
in  the  executive  branch,  each  making 
decisions,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  needs 
of  our  merchant  marine,  but  rather  on 
the  basis  of  their  constituencies. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  makes 
maritime  decisions  in  the  area  of  the 
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shipment  of  agricultural  surplus  prod- 
ucts to  the  needy  nations  of  the  world. 
The  Department  of  State  makes  mari- 
time  decisions  in   terms   of   our   rela- 
tionships with  other  nations.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  makes  marit^n^e 
decisions  in  terms  of  our  military  seam 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  makes 
maritime  decisions  with  respect  to  oil  im- 
ports. The  Agency  for  International  De- 
^lopment  makes  maritime  decisions  that 
deal  with  our  shipments  of  foreign  aid. 
The  result  is  that  with  so  many  nmri- 
time  administrators,  we  do  not  real  y 
have  a  maritime  administration  at  all^ 
At  this  time  I  repeat  my  caU  for  tne 
creation  of  a  Cabinet-level  Department 
of  Maritime  Affairs  which  would  coordi- 
nate and  consolidate  our  (Uverse  mari- 
time efforts  and  activities.  Only  a  Cabi- 
net-level department  would  be  able  to 
combine  the  responsibUity  and  author- 
ity necessary  to  correct  the  mistakes  oi 

^^in  Addition,  I  beUeve  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  actively  and  ener- 
getically support  the  following  P^jects^ 

An  increase  in  subsidies  for^flshmg 
boat  construction,  especially  -or  tne 
building  of  smaller  coastal  vessels; 

Continued  efforts  to  reach  a  satisfac- 
tory international  agreement  which 
would  prevent  the  depletion  by  foreign 
flshermen      of     our     offshore     ttshing 

^^Increased  funds  for  Government  guar- 
antees of  mortgages  and  loans  on  new 

vessels  * 

An  increase  in  funds  for  the  constnic- 
tion  of  plants  for  the  production  of  fish 
protein  concentrate;  ^  *»,» 

Aid  for  research  directed  toward  the 
modernization  of  both  fishing  vessels  and 

techniques;  ,  ,       _„, , 

Encouragement  of  the  promising  field 
of  aquaculture;  that  is,  the  artificial  cul- 
tivation of  fish  and  shellfish;  and 

A  substantial  increase  in  sea-grant 
funds  to  those  universities  making  their 
major  ocean  research  effort;  in  the  field 
of  organic  extractibles  such  as  fish. 

America  has  all  of  tiie  necessary  in- 
gredients to  build  a  strong  and  prosper- 
ous fieet— the  technology,  the  crafts- 
manship, the  faciUties,  tiie  manpower, 
and  the  commerce.  All  that  is  lacking  is 
the  will,  the  inspiration,  and  the  direc- 
tion I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  my 
program  would  provide  this  necessary 
leadership. 


cumstances  as  ouUined  by  the  President. 
we  should  understand  why  this  informa- 
tion cannot  be  made  public. 

I  sincerely  hope  all  our  citizens  will 
respond  to  tiie  President's  plea  for  a 
united  America.  All  of  us  want  p^.  ^ 
of  us  want  to  end  tills  war  as  Quickly  as 
possible,  but  not  by  forsaking  what  has 
Inade  America  great.  We  have  a  plan  to 
foUow.  Now  let  us  meet  our  obUgation 
to  the  thousands  of  young  Americans  in 
Vietnam  who  have,  and  still  are,  meet- 
ing theirs.  


LEGAL  AID  SERVICES 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALITORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 
Mr    ANDERSON   of   California.   Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Independence,  effectiveness, 
and  even  the  existence  of  many  impor- 
tant legal  aid  and  legal  service  programs 
are  under  fire.  Senate  adoption  of  an 
amendment  to  S.   3016  relative  to  the 
veto  power  of  Governors  over  any  legal 
ser?icVprogram.  assisted  by  tiie  Office  of 
Economic  Oppori;unlty.  Is  extremely  dis- 
turbing.  Legal    aid   officers   across   the 
country  are  raising  their  concern    and 
rightfully   80,   that    enactment   of    the 
amendment  will  strip  them  of  their  abil- 
ity to  handle  controversial  cases^  How- 
ard M.  Van  Elgort,  executive  director 
of  the  Legal  Aid  Foundation  of  Lorig 
Beach,  expressed  his  concern  to  me  in 
a  recent  letter.  Included  in  his  commu- 
nication was  a  press  release  from  May- 
nard  J   Toll,  president  of  the  National 
Legal    Aid    of    Defender    Association— 
NUVDA— which  summarizes  some  of  uie 
nationwide  concern.  *  ,    „„ 

I  am  In  opposition  to  the  Senate  s  ac- 
tion and  will  oppose  the  Inclusion  of  the 
amendment  if  and  when  it  comes  to  a 

vote  before  the  House.  

So  that  my  colleagues  may  be  mf  ormed 
of  NLADA  concern,  Mr.  Toll's  release 
follows: 


PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  ON  VIETNAM 

HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  5,  1969 
Mr    FREY.    Mr.    Speaker.    President 
Nixon's  statement  on  the  status  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  was  one  of  tiie  most 
forthright  I  have  ever  heard.  All  tne 
cards  were  laid  on  tiie  table  for  every- 
one to  see.  i  _.„  » 
Anyone  who  now  says  we  are  not  on  a 
new  course  In  Vietnam  Is  Ignoring  the 
obvious  facts.  Of  course  we  would  all  liice 
to  know  the  exact  timetable  for  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops— but  under  the  cir- 


LEGAL  AID  FOUNDATION  OF  ^ONG  BEACH 

Long  Beach,  Calif..  October  22.  1969. 
Re  Economic  Opportunity   Amendments  of 

1969. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson. 
Washington.,  D.C.  j.-niv 

Dear  CONGRESSMAN  Anderson;  I  am  deeply 
concerned  over  the  passage  of  Senator  Mur- 
Siv's  amendments  to  S.  3016  relative  tD  the 
?eto  power  of  governors  over  legal  services 
^ro^^  Thls%mendment,  If  It  becomes 
faw  particularly  without  the  safeguard  of  an 
over-ride,  will  seriously  affect  the  ^depend- 
e^  eff^tlveness,  and  even  the  existence 
o?^y  important  legal  aid  and  legal  serv- 

'"InSn  a  copy  of  a  press  release  from 
mS^oU,  President  of  the  National  Legal 
Md^d  Defender  Association,  which  con- 
talns  the  concerns  and  position  of  the  legal 
aid  movement  and  the  organized  l>ar. 

I  stromtly  urge  your  opposition  to  the  sen- 
ate's ac?fon  in%pprovlng  Senator  Murphy's 
amendment. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Howard  M.  Van  Elgort, 

Executive  Director. 

National  Legal  An>  and  Defender 
Association 
Maynard    J.    Toll,    president    of   the    Na- 
tlomirLegal  Aid  and  Defender  AssoclaUon 
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(NLADA),   issued   the   following   statement 

^°cm  Oct.  14  the  Senate  passed  an  wnend- 
ment  proposed  by  Senator  George  Murphy 
^-CalifTtTthe  effect  that  the  governor 

over  the  funding  of  any  Le«»»/«'^^,  ^- 
gram  assisted  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. Although  »i»ot»^"  »5'«°^?";^!' 
also  been  passed  that  would  give  the  Pres  - 
dent  power  to  override  the  governor  s  veto^  it 
18  unSkely  that  this  safeguard  vrtll  ^maln 
in  any  final  bill  agreed  upon  by  the  SenaW 
^d  the  House  of  Representatives.  Through 
Uireatened  use  of  this  veto,  a  governor  could 
mp^  crtppllng  restrictions  and  curbs  upon 
the  activities  of  legal  aid  offices  assisting  the 
poor  of  this  country. 

"^  NLADA  has  strongly  ^^PP^"^ '  '°  "^/^^ 
the  Legal  Services  Program  °l^^^V'^ 
Its  administrators  have  insisted  that  th^ 
programs  for  the  poor  provide  the  fullest 
ranle  of  services.  This  approach  has  de^on- 
stra^  Its  practical  idealism  »«  evidenced  by 
the  response  of  the  poverty  community  to 
these  programs.  To  tell  the  poor  now  that 
ST  series  are  to  be  cut  back  and  ths^ 
their  lawyers  cannot  entertain  cases  of  broad 
sScHi  sSlficance  would  ^lestroy  all^he  ga^ns 
already  achieved  by  the  program.  More,  tne 
threat  of  restrictions  would  cause  the  poor 

to  view  the  program  ««  \P»*i'^^f  ^^."^^  ^^'l^: 
out  meant  to  deceive  but  not  to  help  effec- 

"'-Sroughout  its  68-year  history.  NLAD*  has 
fought  steadfastly  for  the  principle  that  a 
noor  person  unable  to  pay  legal  fees  should 
Kve   the   same   quality   of   effective   legal 
services  as  his  more  aflluentbrother^  To  ^ve 
the  DOor   only   certain   'needed     or     deslr- 
Iwe'C^lces  makes  the  "poor  fellow"  to  use 
Senator  Murphy's  words,  a  second-rate  cltl- 
^n  in  legal  negotiations   and  our  halls  of 
lustlce    In  addition,  the  morale  of  the  2.000 
new^wyers  now  working  in  these  programs 
would    suffer    tremendously    if    their    inde- 
pendence of  action  on  behalf  of  the  P<^Tje;« 
curtailed  and  restricted.  These  advocates  are 
now  subject  only  to  the  ethical  standards  of 
"he  profession.  AU  professional  association^ 
inJiA.  The  American  Bar  Association.  Amer- 
ican Trial  Lawyers  Association,  and  the  Na- 
tional Bar  Assoclation-have  supported  tms 
program  because  It  has  assured  this  full  In 
dependence  to  the  lawyers  and  a  total  respon- 
siveness to  the  needs  of  the  poverty  com- 

""AUhough  I  can  speak  only  personally.  I 
know  thft  I  voice  the  united  Reeling  of  our 
entlTe  Civil  membershlp-500  offices  and  2.500 
individual  lawyers  for  the  poor— when  I  ex- 
press strong  opposition  to  the  S^^toj^^^^^,! 
Senate  on  Oct.  14  in  approving  Senator  Mur- 
phy's amendment  to  S.  3016.  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1969. 

Kda,  With  headquarters  at  the  AmerlcMi 
Bar  center  in  Chicago,  is  the  national  coordi- 
nating and  standard-setting  body  of  local 
Tegal  aid  and  defender  organizations.  I«8t 
year  these  offices  provided  legal  advice  and 
representation  for  more  than  l^A  million  poor 
people.  


SAVE  POINT  REYES 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  5.  1969 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the Jlght 
to  save  Point  Reyes  continues  unabat^^ 
It  has  consumed  much  of  my  time,  but 
I  aSi  constantiy  uplifted  and  encouraged 
by  support  for  this  effort  from  various 
sources  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
Sr^Tleagues  at  tins  time  the  following 
supportive  statements. 
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Sttbdividers  Ari:  Threatening  Last  Axxas  or 
T>NSPOii.ED  Land 

(B^  Marqvils  Cbllds) 
San  Francisco. — The  liire  of  California  la 
one  of  the  mrttt  remarkable  phenomena  of 
our  time.  Llkeja  great  magnet  It  pulls  peo- 
ple— yoimg,  olo,  a  vanguard  of  hlpplee,  ecap- 
eee.  opters  out-j-from  the  rest  of  the  country 
to  this  slope  oq  the  Pacific  shore. 

Even  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  boost- 
ers this  Is  alm<ist  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
Like  the  frantl^  movement  of  the  lemmings 
to  the  seashore,  with  an  instinctual  drive  that 
sends  them  fln$Uy  to  their  destruction,  there 
will  soon  be  statidlng  room  only  If  the  presemt 
rate  of  growth  dontlnues. 

Nothing  could  Illustrate  this  better  than 
the  controversy!  over  the  Point  Reyes  national 
seashore.  A  beautiful,  stlU  relatively  un- 
touched peninsula  about  an  hour  from  San 
Prandsco,  Pol^t  Reyes  Is  one  of  the  few 
spots  on  the  (^oast  that  has  not  fallen  to 
the  developers  |  and  the  sub-dividers.  With 
the  parks  in  tlie  metropolitan  bay  area  hid- 
eously overcrowded.  Point  Reyes  Is  a  natural 
outlet  for  city  dwellers  in  search  of  qttiet 
and  unspoiled  beauty. 
But  the  subJdividers  are  on  the  doorstep 
^d.  Less  than  half  the  land  for 
been  acquired  by  the  fed- 
eral gottrnmedt  since  the  project  was  au- 
thorized In  196^.  With  each  passing  year  land 
rply  increased.  And  now  the 
saying  through  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget!  that  a  freeze  is  Imperative 
through  1973  lo  hold  down  spending  an^ 
hold  inflation,    i 

Other  parks  ^nd  seashores  staked  out  by 
Congress  to  saite  a  part  of  vanishing  Amer- 
ica before  it  Isj  all  paved  with  concrete  are 
also  threateneq  by  the  double-squeeze  of 
Inflation  and  eionomy.  Besides  Point  Reyes, 
Cape  Cod  In  I  Massachusetts,  Assateegue 
Island  In  Maryland  and  Padre  Island  in  Texas 
are  in  half-completed  state,  threatened  by 
the  land  speculktors  who  stand  to  gain  from 
federal  delay.     J 

The  Nixon  ac^inlstratlon  has  been  gener- 
ous with  rhetori:.  Secretary  of  Interior  Walter 
Hlckel,  In  a  spejch  to  the  National  Park  and 
Recreation  Assc  elation  In  Chicago,  proposed 
a  $6.3  billion  de  relopment  program  for  urban 
parks. 

Point  Reyes  flreclsely  fits  this  description. 
But  Hlckel  in  t|he  same  speech  included  an 
escape  hatch  that  negated  much  of  the  fine 
"Pre«nt  fiscal  restraints"  would 
It  ImpKisslble  to  ask  Congress 
for  any  funds  ti  make  the  grandiose  dream 
a  reality.  The  H  ckel  speech  coincided  with  a 
letter  from  Budget  Director  Robert  Mayo  to 
Chairman  Wayne  AsplnaU 
warning  that  ^nder  "present  constraints" 
land  purchase  f6r  parks  and  recreation  areas 
would  not  be  cWpleted  until  mld-1973. 

The  conservationists  are  going  into  battle 
over  Point  Reyes,  and  nowhere  Is  the  breed 
more  aggressive  and  determined  than  in 
California.  Aspiiall  Is  moving  to  get  added 
funds  out  of  Cimgress.  So,  that  untouched 
shore  may  stUl  !«  saved. 

But  the  econsmizers  have  the  final  say. 
Congress  can  prspose  but  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  dlsposeii  by  freezing  extra  money 
that  may  be  votsd.  As  the  people  push  accel- 
erates, the  stax  ding-room-only  sign  covers 
more  and  more  of  a  once-free   land. 

[Prom  the  !>an  Francisco  Examiner, 
Oct.  26,  1969] 
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half  the  necessary  land  has  been  acquired. 
Although  funds  are  available  from  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  the  n&tlonal 
administration  appears  determined  not  to 
spend  all  the  available  money. 

Cohelan '8  approach  is  to  forbid  the  govern- 
ment from  making  any  offshore  oil  lease 
agreements  until  the  conservation  funds  are 
released. 

While  we  emphatically  are  In  sjnnpathy 
with  the  administration's  money  saving  pro- 
gram, we  believe  with  equal  firmness  In  the 
release  of  these  earmarked  monies  to  pre- 
serve the  priceless  seashore  from  oonunerclal 
development.  The  present  owners  cannot  be 
expected  to  pay  taxes  on  It  Indefinitely  while 
awaiting  for  government  purchase. 

Point  Reyes  is  and  always  has  been  a  bl- 
pkartlsan  cause.  We  hope  all  Callfomians  in 
House  and  Senate  will  unite  to  save  it  for 
present  and  future  generations. 

Save  Our  Seashore  Week 

Whereas,  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
Is  a  priceless  natural  and  recreational  re- 
source; and 

Whereas,  It  is  presently  in  Imminent  dan- 
ger of  being  subdivided  and  sold  on  the  open 
market;   and 

Whereas,  the  entire  Bay  Area  Is  In  dire 
need   of  additional   areas;    and 

Whereas,  the  Bay  Area  depends  heavily 
on  visitors  who  come  to  vacation  in  the 
Bay  Area  from  all  the  other  forty-nine  states, 
as  well  as  many  foreign  countries  around 
the  world;  and 

Whereas,  this  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Alameda  County  did  adopt  a  resolution  to 
support  and  endorse  the  heretofore  declared 
policy  of  the  Marin  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors to  save  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  this 
Board  of  Supervisors  does  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  of  October  26,  1969-November  1, 
1969,  as  "Save  our  Seashore  Week"  in  Ala- 
meda County,  and  that  this  resolution  be 
griven  wide  publicity  and  forwarded  to  Sen- 
ators Murphy  and  Cranston;  Congressmen 
Miller,  Cohelan  and  Edwards;  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  correct 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  Alameda  County,  Calif.,  October 
16,  1969. 

Attest: 

By:  P.    Brottti.lette. 
Jack  K.   Pool, 
Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 


A  VCXTE  FOR  HOLTON  WAS  A  VOTE 
FOR  NIXON 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF  virgenia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  4,  1969,  two-party  government 
became  a  reality  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 
After  almost  a  century  of  rule  by  the 
Democrat  Party,  the  voters  of  Virginia 
have  declared  their  preference  for  a  Re- 
publican. The  man  who  brought  this 
about  is  Llnwood  Holton.  Lin  Holton 
campaigned  hard;  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  issues;  he  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  The  result  was  a  resound- 
ing victory  for  the  Republican  Party  at 
the  polls. 

It  is  significant  that  some  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  Virginia  made  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration one  of  the  issues  of  the  cam- 
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paign.  It  Is  also  significant  that  the  Presi- 
dent himself  spoke  on  behalf  of  Linwood 
Holton.  I  have  in  my  ofBce  a  copy  of  a 
flyer  put  out  by  the  opposition  that  states 
"A  vote  for  Holton  is  a  vote  for  Nixon." 
The  purpose  of  this  flyer,  of  course,  was 
not  to  encourage  votes  for  Holton.  Thus, 
in  a  sense,  this  is  not  only  a  victory  for 
Linwood  Holton  and  the  Republican 
Party,  but  it  is  a  vindication  for  the 
policies  of  the  President  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Virginia. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 
VIETNAM   POLICY 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OP    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  a  position  on  the  Vietnam  war 
which  I  urge  every  Member  of  Congress 
to  adhere  to.  The  day  after  the  Presi- 
dent's address  to  the  Nation,  November  3, 
1969,  I  released  these  comments  to  the 
Nevada  news  media  and  several  other 
nationally  known  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican press. 

I  am  in  accord  with  the  U.S.  policy  of 
withdrawal  from  the  Vietnam  war  and 
President  Nixon's  address  to  the  Na- 
tion, which  I  term,  a  strong  rededica- 
tion  and  reampliflcation  of  the  earlier 
announced  policy  by  the  administration 
to  end  U.S.  participation  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  This  war  is  a  stinking  mess.  The 
administration  plan  now  is  the  only 
path  I  see  for  America  to  follow  because 
the  Vietnam  war  is  now  a  no-wln  war. 
It  could  have  been  won  and  could  have 
been  won  earlier  if  the  bombing  halts 
against  North  Vietnam  had  not  been  cur- 
tailed and  then  completely  halted. 

There  also  is  no  time  for  dissension 
among  the  people  of  this  country;  it  is 
time  we  all  back  the  President  and  hope 
for  a  quick,  peaceful,  and  safe  settle- 
ment of  hostilities.  It  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful there  ever  will  be  any  progress  at  the 
Paris  peace  talks. 

Why  should  we  negotiate  with  the  Com- 
munists? The  enemy  knows  that  by  their 
refusing  to  negotiate,  the  internal  tur- 
moil in  America  will  continue.  There  is 
dissension  here  at  home  by  those  who 
would  give  in  to  the  Communists  at  every 
turn.  It  is  time  we  close  ranks  and  stand 
together  united  behind  the  U.S.  policy  to 
honorably  extricate  our  forces  from 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  same  release  I 
have  urged  every  Nevada  citizen  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  November  11  Veterans 
Day  ceremonies  in  support  of  the  U.S. 
fighting  men  today  and  honor  all  vet- 
erans of  former  U.S.  military  engage- 
ments. 

Also,  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record 
the  following  telegram  from  the  Edgar 
Walters  family  of  Reno  who  were  the 
first  to  contact  me  with  their  comments 
on  the  President's  address  to  the  Na- 
tion. I  have  also  written  to  the  Presi- 
dent notifying  him  of  my  support  of  the 
new  Vietnam  policy. 
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The  telegram  follows: 

Reno,  Nev., 
November  4, 1969. 
Representative  Walter  S.  Baring, 

^wJ  w&^Aem^ly  support  the  NUon Jiet 
nam  policy.  Ten  silent  Americans  from  Pat 

Nixon's  own  Nevada.  ,„.„n„ 

The  EDGAR  Walters  family. 


RIGHT  PATH  ON  VIETNAM 

HON.  ED  FOREB/IAN 


OP    NEW   MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 
Mr  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Presi- 
dent has  delivered  to  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation  honest  and  sincere  rei""'^ J^" 
questing  unity  in  our  stand  m  Vietnam 
Grim  though  it  may  be.  he  told  it  straight 
forwardly  "like  it  is."  . 

I  lilieve  that  the  great  silent  majority 
do  support  the  President  in  his  search  for 
S  honorable  peace  in  Vietnam  and  reject 
the  terrible  consequences  of  a  Precipitate 
unilateral  withdrawal.  The  President  de- 
serves our  support  because  luspla^ 
make  sense.  He  is  correct  m  that  North 
Vietnam  cannot  defeat  or  humiliate  the 
United  States.  Only  Americans  can  do 

*^Mr  Speaker,  the  Washington  Daily 
News',  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper  ha^ 
printed  an  excellent  editorial  pointing 
out  the  soundness  of  the  Nixon  adnmi- 
istration  policy.  The  editorial  follows. 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Nov.  4, 
'  1969] 

RIGHT  Path  on  Vietnam 
President  Nixon,  in  his  speech  on  Vietnam 
last  night,  resisted  heavy  pressure  and  once 
a^aln  Lade  the  right  decision  by  rejecting 
"defeat"— a  precipitate  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
trooDS  from  South  Vietnam. 

He  h^  decided  that  we  must  carry  on,  at 
the  cosfof  more  casualties,  to  give  the  South 
Vietnamese  a  fighting  chance  of  staving  off 
a  communist  takeover.  With  the  North  Vlet- 
nam^rshowing  no  sign  of  wUUngne^  to  end 
"he  war  on  acceptable  terms.  Mr.  Nixon  had 
no  honorable  alternative. 

His  oDPonents,  in  Hanoi  and  In  the  peace 
m^emTnt  in  this  country.  wlU  can  Ms^de 
cislon   stubborn  and  worse.  History,  In  its 
own  time,  will  say  who  was  right. 

The  President  Is  convinced  that  the  puU- 
out-now  chorus  Is  a  "vocal  minority  He 
annealed  to  the  "great  silent  majority  of 
Americans  to  support  him,  and  he  deserves 
^u^h  sSport  because  his   arguments  make 

'^He  reasoned  that  an  inimedlate  withdrawal 
would  be  -a  disaster"  because  the  Commu- 
nists would  "repeat  the  massacres"  of  the 
pSl  r  collaps;  of  confidence"  in  America 
w^u  d  follow,  promoting  Communist  reck- 
Tessness"  and  new  violence  n  the  Middle 
TTa^t  Berlin  and  Latin  America. 
^Ultlrna^  y  "  the  President  pointed  out. 
••thfs  wZm'cost  more  lives.  It  would  not 
brine  peace  but  more  war.  »„„..„ 

By  disclosing  all  the  secret  probes,  contacts 
and  offers  he  had  tried.  Mr.  ^Ixon  rn^e  a 
strong  case  that  North  Vietnam  Is  not  In  Jr^ 
ested  m  a  negotiated  peace,  but  a  U.S.-Salgon 

'"prom^he  speech  we  learn  that  Mr^  Nixon 
means  to  withdraw  U.S.  P-o"'^'|,/°'"''*$ 
U^Ss  gradually  and  to  keep  air,  "tlUery^  and 
supply  forces  In  Vietnam  for  some  time  to 
back  up  our  allies. 
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There  wlU  be  casualties  a'«'«^B  *^^  "^"^ 
and  Hanoi  can  Increase  our  cost  in  men 
whenever  it  is  willing  to  pay  the  price.  But  It^ 
rc^  r^ust  weigh  the  risks:  the  President  now 
publicly  warned  that  he  will  take  strong 
^d  effective  measures"  If  Increased  enemy 
action  Jeopardizes  our  remaining  forces^ 

In  sum,  Mr.  Nixon  has  determined  that  the 
fast  easy  way  out  of  Vietnam  would  be  the 
mo^t  c^tly  in  the  long  run,  that  the  "right 
w^"  18  to  fight  on  until  the  South  Viet- 
namese can  defend  themselves. 

■^President,"  he  reminded  the  country. 
••I  hold  the  responsibility  for  choosing  the 
list  path  to  that  goal  (of  a  Just  and  lasting 
p^)  and  then  for  leading  our  nation  along 

Constitutionally,  he  Is  more  correct  th^ 
the  demonstrators  In  the  street  who  dUpute 
hto  Xbelleve  he  had  no  attractive  paths 
and  took  the  only  right  one. 


REDESIGNATION  OF  THE  POSITION 
OF  HEARING  EXAMINER 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 
Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  this  date  introduced  a 
bUl  that  I  feel  is  excellent  for  lawyers- 
one  of  the  salient  purposes  of  which  is  to 
redesignate  the  position  of  hearmg  ex- 
aminer to  administrative  trial  judge. 

In  proposing  a  long-delayed  change  in 
the    title    of    "hearing    exammers       I 
would  like  to  emphasize,  m  the  first  in- 
stance, the  essential  purpose  to  be  ac- 
complished by  such  title  change,  insofar 
asT  affects  the  status  of  hearmg  ex- 
aminers in  all  of  the  re^latoryagencies 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  In  this  regara, 
my  proposal  is  designed:  First,  to  im- 
prove public  understanding  and  accept- 
ance   of    the    Federal    admmistrative 
process;  second,  to  encourage  those  from 
the  private  sector  of  the  bar,  as  well  as 
those  from  the  Federal  service,  who  pos- 
sess the  necessary  qualifications  to  meet 
the  acid  test  of  becommg  a  hearing  ex- 
aminer to  demonstrate  their  fitness  by 
Sly'ing  with  the  necessary  standards 
prescribed    therefor    by    the    Office    of 
HearSg  Examiners  of  the  Civil  Service 
goSssion:   third,  to  assure  conUnu- 
ance  of  the  high  caliber  of  persons  pre - 
sidSg  at  administrative  trial  hearmgs; 
fo\^th  to  enhance  the  stature  of  private 
practVce  before  the  Federal  admmistra- 
t've  agencies:   and  fifth,  to  le^en    he 
burden  on  the  agencies,  as  weU  as  the 

^^J^the  beginning,  it  is  necessary  to 
fuS  understand  the  background  sur- 
rmmding  the  hearing  examiner  process. 
^nTt  created  specialized  admmistra- 
Te  agencies  to  deal  s^^lftly  and  expert^ 
with  complex  legal  Problems.  Congress 
vested  substantial  responsibility  m  hear- 
rSlxaminers  to  make  initial  determma- 
K  of  fact  and  law  on  the  tnal  level. 
Although  Federal  regulatory  and  admin- 
Strative  statutes  and  decisions  of  the 
sipreme  Court  show  that  the  office  of 
hearing  examiner  is  a  judicial  one.  or 
SiSy  a  Quasi-Judicial  one^  smtabe 
respect  for  which  is  necessary  in  the  per- 
Jor^ce  of  the  office,  the  choice  of  the 
tSr^earing  examiner,"  in  the  opmion 
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of  many  knowledgeable  experts,  in  which 
I  thoroughly  concur,  has  proved  to  be 
unfortunate  and  ineffective  indeed. 

The  tiUe  of  hearing  examiner  is  not 
one  which  the  general  public  or  even 
members  of  the  bar  customarily  associ- 
ate with   the   performance  of   judicial 
functions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some 
state  and  Federal  agencies,  exammers 
are  not  judicial  or  quasi- judicial  officers. 
In  some  instances,  they  are  legal  tech- 
nicians, and,  in  others,  they  are  essen- 
tially agency  clerks.  For  years,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  find  a  more  appropri- 
ate title,  in  order  to  encourage  the  un- 
derstanding, respect,  and  cooperation  of 
counsel,  parties,  and  witiiesses  in  the  im^ 
plementation  of  Congress'  purpose.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  titie  was  sought  to  more 
faithfully,  cogentiy  and  persuasively  sug- 
gest the  intended  character  of  the  office 
as  one  occupied  by  an  experienced,  sea-    j 
soned  and  mature  attorney  who  has  been 
entrusted  by  law  with  the  judicial  re- 
sponsibUity  of  making  an  impartial  and 
informed  determination  of  the  issues  be- 
fore him,  in  a  manner  and  with  the  tiUe 
befitting  a  judge. 

As  early  as  1»55,  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion's Task  Force  on  Legal  Service  and 
Procedure  recognized  the  judicial  role  of 
the  hearing  examiner.  A  review  thereof- 
naees  195-197,  267— discloses  that  it  rec- 
SmmendS  a  new  titie,  "^v'ith  the  status 
of  administrative  trial  judges    and  that 
they  preside  in  "formal  adjudicatory  and 
rulemaking"   proceedings  with  autror- 
ity  to  "conform  as  closely  as  practicable 
to  that  of  district  judges,"  and  with    tiie 
degree    of    independence    of    judgment 
which  is  expected  of  Judges/'  Exwnma- 
tion  of  the  record  has  estabhshed  that 
neither  the  Hoover  Commission's  recom- 
mended new  titie,  "hearing  commission- 
er" nor  its  recommendation  of  an  ao- 
ministrative  court,  was  approved  at  that 
time  by  Congress. 

In  1963.  the  CivU  Service  Commission 
considered  whether  it  should  adopt  the 
titie  of  hearing  commissioner   for  tne 
hearing  examiner.  This  titie  was  believwi 
to  confiict  with  such  top-ranking  Gov- 
ernment officials  as  ICC  and  FCC  Com- 
Soners,  witii  the  result  that  the  sug- 
gestion was  dropped.  Three  years  later, 
in  1966    a  bill  was  introduced  in  Con- 
gress to' change  the  titie  to  'administra- 
tive judge."  The  bill  was  routinely  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  Revision  of 
the  Laws  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  for  approval  or  disap- 
proval. In  the  absence  of  supportmg  data 
at  that  time,  documenting  the  necessity 
for  the  titie  change,  and  apparentiy  De- 
cause  the  U.S.  district  judge  who  assigns 
cases  and  performs  certain  administra- 
tive or  business  functions  of  the  court  is 
sometimes    called    an    "administrative 
judge,"  the  committee  voted  its  disap- 
proval which  was  affirmed  by  the  Ju- 
S  bonference.  As  a  result  of  this  sit- 
uation, the  question  of  an  appropriate 
titie  change  heretofore  has  been  on  the 
agenda  of  the  new  Administrative  Con- 
?erence  of  the  United  SUtes.  to  deter- 
r^[ne  whether  it  should  recommend  a 
titie  change  to  the  agencies  and  the  CivU 
Service  Commission. 

Recomizing  the  importance  and  re- 
spSSK  ot  the  position  of  hearing 
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examiners,  and  the  stature  of  the  hear- 
ing examiner  carps  since  the  passage  of 
the  1946  Admli^tratlve  Procedure  Act, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  raised 
the  classlflcatioa  grade  of  most  hearing 
examiners  to  grade  16.  with  congres- 
sional approval,  as  one  of  the  new  "super 
grades,"  but  this  Increased  grade  has  not 
been  applied  across-the-board  in  reelect 
of  all  Government  agencies  that  utilize 
the  expert  services  of  highly  qualified 
hearing  examiners.  I  refer,  particularly, 
to  the  outstanding  corps  of  hearing  ex- 
aminers assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Hear- 
ings and  Appeals  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  which  has  at 
least  three  times  the  number  of  hearing 
examiners  as  any  other  Federal  agency 
in  the  entire  governmental  establish- 
ment. 

At  this  point,  however,  let  me  inform 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  that  at  hear- 
ings before  the  personnel  Committee  ol 
the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  in' April  1969.  it  is  my  un- 
ddCEtanding  that  Mr.  Justice  Tom  Clark, 
a  former  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  since  retired;  Mr. 
Earl  Kintner.  former  General  Coimsel, 
and  thereafter  cii  airman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  as  well  as  represent- 
atives of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
strongly  urged  that  the  proposal  to 
change  the  title  i  of  "hearing  examiner" 
to  that  of  "adnllnistrative  trial  judge" 
be  adopted.  I  strongly  support  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  these  distin- 
guished individuals,  and  that  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  that  the  title 
of  "hearing  e:<aminer."  in  fact,  be 
changed  to  "adniinistrative  trial  judge," 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Since  the  begliming.  there  has  been  a 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  title 
"hearing  examiner"  is  both  confusing, 
inappropriate,  and  inadequate,  and  that 
the  time  for  a  change  has  been  long 
overdue.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
change  in  title  jwould  help  those  cur- 
rently holding  the  ofiBce  of  hearing  ex- 
performance  of  their 
it  would  similarly  ben- 
Government,  and  the 
various  regulatoty  agencies  therein,  as 
well  as  increasing  the  stature  of  prac- 
tice before  thos«  agencies — all  without 
any  cost  to  the  Federal  Government.  My 
own  research  and  investigation  have  as 
yet  established  no  valid  argimients  in 
opposition  to  thej  proposed  title  change. 
For  the  purpost  of  the  record,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize!  the  ways  in  which  the 
Federal  administrative  process  has  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  what  is  now  generally 
recognized  to  bel  a  misnomer  through 
the  use  of  the  wojds  "hearing  examiner." 
I  am  convinced  that  largely  because  of 
the  title  of  "exanjiner,"  many  eminently 
qualified  attorneys  in  the  United  States, 
who  otherwise  might  be  interested  in 
serving  in  a  judicial  or  quasi -judicial 
role  have  been  Unwilling  to  apply  for 
these  positions,  i  which  would  require 
them  to  meet  the  rigid  standards  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Incidentally, 
I  subscribe  to  those  high  standards,  and 
do  not  feel  that  they  should  be  mitigated 
or  lessened,  simpiy  to  interest  the  best 
qualified  candidates  who  would  be  able 
to  qualify  for  tha  distinguished  position 
currently  known  as  hearing  examiner. 


aminer    in    the 

duties;  and  that 

eflt  the  Federal 
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It  is  well  known  that  prominent  practi- 
tioners are  available  for  appointment  to 
the  bench  &a  U.S.  district  court  judges. 
Attorneys  are  often  willing  to  make  a 
considerable  sacrifice  in  their  earnings  in 
order  to  accept  such  a  recognition  of 
their  eminence  in  the  legal  profession. 
However,  few  private  attorneys,  who 
practice  before  one  or  more  of  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies,,  and  who  have  at- 
tained considerable  esteem  and  prestige 
in  their  law  prtuitlces,  would  be  willing 
to  leave  that  position  in  the  profession 
and  serve  in  this  judicial  or  quasi-judi- 
cial role,  if  they  knew  that  they  would 
be  regarded  on  and  off  the  bench  as  an 
examiner.  Thus,  the  title  itself  tends  to 
deprive  the  Government  of  the  services 
of  the  very  attorneys  who  would  com- 
mand the  highest  reject  of  the  private 
bar. 

Although  Federal  administrative  agen- 
cies have  used  the  title  of  "examiner"  for 
several  years,  the  public  as  a  rule  still 
does  not  understand  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  "hearing  examiner"  in  his  judi- 
cial role,  and  many  other  varieties  of  ex- 
aminers who  have  administrative,  in- 
vestigative, or  clerical  functions.  Such 
misunderstanding  frequently  interferes 
with  the  efforts  to  impress  witnesses  with 
the  seriousness  of  the  proceeding  and  the 
necessity  for  them  to  respect  their  oath 
and  to  tell  the  truth.  The  nonjudicial  title 
sometimes  causes  doubt  as  to  the  stature 
and  authority  of  the  person  occupying  a 
position  invested  with  judicial  authority, 
and  leads  to  a  lack  of  respect  at  the  hear- 
ing level.  In  fact,  some  litigants  regard  or 
confuse  the  examiner  as  another  repre- 
sentative of  the  prosecuting  wing  of  the 
agency  concerned — making  it  di£Qcult 
for  them  to  understand  that  he  will  make 
an  independent  and  impartial  determina- 
tion, based  solely  oa  the  facts  and  the 
law,  and  not  on  some  predilection  of  the 
agency.  Indeed,  the  hearing  examiner 
often  is  deprived  of  the  use  of  idle  State 
and  Federal  courtrooms,  having  to  use 
inadequate  facilities  as  conference  rooms, 
CivU  Service  Conunission  examining 
rooms,  hotel  rooms,  rooms  in  the  YMCA, 
and  the  like.  To  fulfill  the  important  role 
of  the  Federal  administrative  agency 
under  such  adverse  conditions  is  diflB- 
cult. 

An  immediate,  feasible  step  toward  a 
solution  of  many  of  these  problems  is  to 
recognize  the  high  stature,  and  to  raise 
the  prestige,  of  the  hearing  examiner's 
position,  within  the  entire  framework  of 
the  hearing  examiner  corps  in  the  United 
States.  This  readily  can  be  done  by  ac- 
knowledging his  judicial  role — as  a  judge 
in  administrative  trials  or  hearings — and 
assigning  to  him  the  appropriate  title  of 
administrative  trial  judge. 

The  change  in  title  would  accomplish 
greater  utilization  of  available  court 
rooms,  or  hearing  rooms,  and  would  add 
appreciably  to  the  dignity  of  the  admin- 
istrative trial  or  hearing,  and  assist  in 
maintaining  the  judicial  atmosphere  and 
decorum  which  are  so  vital  in  the  proper 
administration  of  justice.  Because  of  the 
added  respect  for  the  proceeding  on  the 
bench,  or  within  respectable  and  digni- 
fied surroundings,  the  administrative 
proceeding  could  be  expedited. 

Perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments   in    the    administrative    process 
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would  result  from  the  wider  attrition 
of  attorneys  from  the  private  sector  of 
the  bar,  of  the  highest  caliber.  Because 
of  the  advancing  age  of  the  present 
hearing  examiner  corps,  I  am  advised 
that  over  one-half  of  the  hearing  exam- 
iners can  be  expected  to  retire  in  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time,  leaving  a 
very  large  nimiber  of  vacancies  to  be 
filled.  With  fully  qualified  lawyers  cur- 
rently in  the  Federal  service,  together 
with  fully  qualified  private  practitioners, 
both  of  whom  could  apply  in  sufficient 
number,  the  Federal  agencies  would  be 
able  to  obtain  those  best  qualified  to 
serve  the  Federal  Government  in  a  posi- 
tion of  great  trust  and  responsibility. 

Because  of  the  descriptive  words  lim- 
iting their  fimctic«i  to  administrative 
trials,  the  title  known  and  designated  as 
"administrative  trial  judge"  would  not 
be  confused  with  the  U.S.  district  judge, 
or  a  judge  in  any  other  Federal  consti- 
tutional court;  or  a  judge  in  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which  is  an 
independent  executive  agency;  or  the 
Judge  Advocate  General,  who  Is  the  chief 
legal  officer  in  the  armed  services. 

I  am  not  the  first  to  recognize  this 
cr3Tng  need  to  aid  the  hearing  exEiminer 
corps,  which  plays  such  an  imc>ortant 
role  in  the  everyday  life  of  our  country, 
if  we  iwroperly  recognize,  as  we  should, 
the  significant  work  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  in  the  Federal  civilian  estab- 
lishment. In  the  Congressional  Record, 
volimie  114,  part  22,  pages  28323  and 
28324,  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
observe  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  introduced  S. 
4080,  which  would  designate  hearing  ex- 
aminers in  administrative  agencies  as 
administrative  trial  judges. 

In  the  Jime  1968  issue  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal — page  557 — 
there  appeared  a  guest  editorial  en- 
titled. "Let's  Reexamine  Regulation, 
in  which  the  following  statement  was 
made: 

The  most  immediate  and  apparent  prob- 
lems are  the  emotional  bias  of  Investigators 
and  examiners  and  the  Immxinlty  that  too 
often  may  be  extended  to  political  cam- 
paign contributors. 

In  the  September  1968.  issue  of  the 
same  journal,  at  page  836,  President 
Welch  invited  attention  to  th^  ambiguity 
caused  by  the  use  of  the  word  "examin- 
ers" and  stated  that: 

•Hearing  Examiners"  who  constitute  the 
membership  of  Federal  Trial  Examiners  Con- 
ference, often  are  referred  to  by  the  short- 
hand title  "examiners".  For  this  reason,  we 
take  vigorous  exception  to  the  sweeping  and 
unsupported  charge  of  bias  leveled  In  your 
guest  editorial.  Hearing  Examiners  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government  are  appointed  and 
serve  under  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  a  statute  fostered  and  long  supported 
by  the  American  Bar  Association.  One  of 
the  principal  aims  of  that  Act  was  to  assure 
the  proper  lndep>endence  of  Hearing  Examin- 
ers in  decision-making.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  federal  hearing  examiners 
have  carried  out  their  duties  with  impartial- 
ity for  over  twenty  years. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  guest  editor 
did  not  mean  to  Include  federal  hearing 
examiners  In  his  criticism.  After  all.  we  who 
conduct  hearings  and  thereafter  Issue  Initial 
decisions  are  by  no  means  the  only  persons 
referred  to  as  "examiners".  That  term  is  used 
with  reference  to  many  other  categories  of 
endeavor,   particularly   in    the   investigatory 
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^^S-  ^t!trH^X'^^^«'  whic^ ?aS 

tSfnTor  d^tors  bent  upon  exB^n^^ng  a  per- 
son's  hearing.  Thus,  It  may  well  be  t^t  y^V' 

?ueBt  emtortal  is  ^^^iply  "^"'^f '  "^£5 
Dolntlng  to  the  necessity  for  a  clear-cut  «Qd 
S^Wguous  title  for  federal  hearing  exam- 
m^S  m  a  way  analogous  to  the  f  «f  ^Uon 
o?Tma?  judge,  handle  the  initial  phase  in 
the  administrative  law  process. 

M^  we  have  your  support  to  accomplish 
the  needed  change  in  our  titie? 


In  my  remarks  thus  far,  I  have  alluded 
gerSrTuy  to  the  dilemma  with  wWch  all 
Kmg'^.xaminers  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  been  faced  for  a  long  pe- 
r[^of  tiSie.  but  I  Wish  to  lay  emphasis 
upon  the  hearing  examiner  corps  of  the 
DW.artment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  who  serve  as  hearing  examiners 
m  the  Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals 
of  the  social  Secmnty  Admini^ration-- 
as  aS-15  hearing  exammers.  I  « fl JJft 
this   grade  is  whoUy   inadequate  when 
judg^  by  the  manifold  duties  and  re- 
sSoSbilities  of  such  a  vast  number  of 
h?aS    examiners   in    the   Bureau   of 
H^riiJs  and  Appeals,  Particular^;,?^", 
it  be  said  that  their  work  is  of  a  lesser 
degree;  their  qualifications  less  exacting? 
My  own.  very  careful  investigation  of  the 
work  which  these  hearing  examiners  per- 
7orm    and  have  performed  over  many 
vears    has  convinced  me  beyond  per- 
adventure  that  they  are  entitled  to  the 
same  degree  of  consideration  as  hearing 
examiners  in  the  GS-16  agencies  of  th^ 
Federal  Government.  It  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  greater  recognition  should 
be  given  to  the  hearing  examiners  in  the 
Social  security  Administration,  who  oc- 
cupy  such   an   important   role   m   our 
society.  Let  me  cite  an  example  to  demon- 
strate the  sincerity  and  persuasiveness  of 
the  point  I  am  attempting  to  make   A 
hearing    examiner    who    has    a    public 
utUity  case  before  him,  usuaUy  is  faced 
with   skilled   lawyers,    economists,    and 
engineers  on  both  sides  for  guidance.  If 
the  parties  do  not  like  the  hearing  ex- 
aminer's decision,  they  can  appeal  to  the 
Commission  and  to  the  courts.  If  a  utility 
should  lose,  it  can  find  ways  to  accom- 
modate itself,  without  being  injured  too 
much.  However,  in  social  security  cases 
and  in  considering  eligibUlty,  a  claimant 
cannot  afford  a  first-rate  lawyer.  In  the 
average  case,  and  except  for  an  appeals 
council  review,   which  can  be  accom- 
plished through  a  claimant's  request  or 
by  the  appeals  council  on  its  own  motion, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  average 
claimant  to  be  able  to  afford  the  cost 
involved  in  the  litigation  process.  For 
this  reason,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
decision  of  the  hearing  examiner  repre- 
sents a  very  important  and  significant 
one  to  the  individual,  and.  indeed,  is  a 
strategic  decision  for  the  hearing  ex- 
aminer to  make  to  insure  human  fairness 
with  respect  to  society.  As  we  move  for- 
ward therefore,  the  role  of  the  heanng 
examiners  in  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, in  its  Bureau  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals,  should  not  be  kept  at  the  GS-15 
level    by  reason  of  the  very  important 
role  in  which  they  serve  our  society. 
I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  thought 
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that  the  hearing  examiners  f«i8Tied  to 
the  Social  security  AdmiiUstratlon  are 
extremely    close    to    the    heartbeat    of 
America    in  that  they  hear  cases  and 
witness  claimants  who  are  sick  and  in- 
firm, and  who  are  far  removed  from  the 
corporate  life  of  our  country.  The  con- 
sSSSSons  of  administrative  expertise, 
integrity  of  and  respect  for  the  admin- 
st?at?ve  process,  the  ^^^^^f.^'Z'- 
Diete   and  satisfactory   record   for   ap- 
peaVs  councU  review,  or  judicial  review. 
a?e  special  quaUties  that  hearing  exam- 
iners in  the  Bureau  of  Heanngs  and  Ap- 
peals of  ttie  social  security  Admimstra- 
Uon  must  possess.  In  addition  thereto, 
these  hearing  examiners  occupy  the  dif- 
St  roieTsitting  "with  three  hats  on 
which  is  the  most  difficult  task  to  ask  of 
any  lawyer  or  judge:  First,  as  attorney 
Tor  the  claimant,  if  he  does  not  have  a 
lawver-  second,  as  attorney  for  the  So- 
ct^Security  Trust  Fund;  and  third,  as 
a  juSe  who  must  decide  the  issue  or 
fssiefbefore  him.  This  is  a  herculean 
task  of  no  small  proportion,  and  those 
h^ariSg   examiners   in   the   Bureau   of 
Hearmgs  and  Appeals  who  perform  this 
triple  Lignment  in  nearly  every  case, 
should  receive  proper  recognition  there- 
for by  their  Government  and  be  graded 
as  a  GS-16  hearing  examiner. 

Accordingly,  after  this  bill  is  axlopted. 
I  suggest  that  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
mSation  take  steps  by  regulation  to 
establish  within  the  Bureau  of  Hear- 
fngs  and  Appeals  of  the  Social  Security 
ASiin^straUon  a  system  of  three  sepa 
rate  types  of  administrative  trial  judges 
headed  by  chief  regional  judicial  officers, 
and  to  establish  a  special  Jurisdiction  for 
such  chief  regional  judicial  officers,  i!.s 
seStially.  as  my  biU   more  spec^cally 
Inunciatos.  I  strongly  recommend  tha 

the   language   of    aPPf0P"f„^,J^^t^S 
contained  in  title  V  of  the  United  States 
cSe  be  amended  by  strikmg  out  the 
pSrase  "hearing  examiners"  wherever  it 
appears,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof, 
the  words  "administrative  trial  Judges 
and  that  whenever  reference  is  made 
?n  any  act  of  Congres^^ther  than  this 
act-regulation,  document  or  record  of 
the  UiSted  States  to  the   position  of 
hearing  examiner  or  trial  exammer,  such 
reference  shaU  be  held  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  position  of  administrative  trial 

^""tK  three  categories  of  administrative 
trial  judges  within  the  Bureau  of  Hear- 
iSgs  and  Appeals  of  the  Social  Securi^ 
Administration   of   the   Department   of 
nSth,  Education,  and  WeUare  would 
be-    First    administrative  trial   judges, 
second,  chief  administrative  trial  judges; 
and^Wrd,  chief  regional  judicial  officers 
Se  Bureku  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  of 
ife  SSal  security  Administrat  on  has 
many  offices  across  this  broad  la^nd  in 
S  to  better  serve  the  Pubh<:  m^_^f^^- 
From  Maine  to  California,  and  from  CaU- 
fornia  to  Florida,  the  hearing  examiners 
of  this  great  agency  serve  their  country, 
fnd  serve  it  weU.  The  statistics  r«tdUy 
available  to  every  Member  of  the  House 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity will  attest  to  the  great  volume  of  the 
business  at  hand  performed  by   these 
hearing  examiners.  Research  on  my  own 
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part  has  also  disclosed  a  considerable 
amount  of  traveling  which  these  hearing 
examiners  are  required  to  perform  on  a 
monthly  basis,  together  with  the  valuable 
services  rendered  by  a  corps  of  hearing 
assistants,  who  accompany  hearing  ex- 
aminers in  the  performance  of  their  offi- 
cial functions.  In  each  of  the  field  offices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals, 
a  hearing  examiner,  in  addition  to  his 
normal  duties  which  coincide  w^th  those 
of  his  coUeagues.  must  administer  the 
Bureau's  office  concerned.  Rightfully,  ne 
should  enjoy  an  added  emolument  from 
this  office,  by  reason  of  his  additional 
duties  and  responsibiUties,  which  cur- 
rentiy  is  not  the  case.  His  position  calls 
for  special  identification— not  only  by 
his  colleagues  and  office  staff-but  ^o 
by  the  pubUc  at  large.  It  is  for  tlUs  rea- 
son I  urge  that  following  passage  of  this 
bill  regulations  be  adopted  to  designate 
the  "hearing  examiner"  in  charge  of  each 
field  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals,  as  "chief  administrative  trial 

^"If  the  regional  level  of  the  Bureau  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals,  the  hearing  ex- 
aminer in  charge  should  at  ^  tunes  »^ 
a  member  of  the  bar  in  good  standing 
who  has  qualified  on  the  roles  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  as  a  hearmg 
examiner,    and    wiUi    prior    experience 
therein.  My  investigation  has  revealed 
that  in  the  several  regions  of  the  country 
the  presiding  regional  representative  of 
the  Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  has 
jurisdiction   over  many   States  of   the 
Union.  For  example,  in  my  own  region- 
known  as  the  Atianta  region— this  juris- 
diction extends  to  the  States  of  Georgia. 
Alabama.    Tennessee.    North    Carolina. 
South  CaroUna.  Mississippi.  Kentucky, 
and  Florida,  under  the  reorganization 
plan  enunciated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  In  the  form  of  an  Execu- 
tive order.  Indeed,  this  is  a  vast  regional 
area  to  supervise,  and  proper  recognition, 
therefore,  should  be  accorded  the  hearing 
examiner,  who  serves  In  this  important 
capacity.  Currently,  the  regional  head  of 
these  offices  bears  the  caption  of  regional 
hearings  representative.  This  tlUe  is  de- 
meaning to  one  who  is  invested  with  the 
manifold  responsibilities  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Ap- 
peals. I  say  "demeaning"  not  only  in 
title,  but  also  in  grade  classification.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  title  of  regional  heanngs 
representative  should  be  changed  by  reg- 
ulation to  more  closely  and  intunately 
reflect  the  true  nature  of  the  duties  of 
this  important  office.  I  sti-ongly  recom- 
mend that  the  title  of  regional  heanngs 
representative  be  changed  to  that  of 
"chief  regional  judicial  officer.    I  make 
the  further  recommendation  that  the 
position  of  chief  regional  judicial  officer 
S  be   classified    under    the   general 
schedule  of  civil  service  positions— sec- 
tion 5104  of  titie  V.  United  States  Code- 
anS  be  made  one  grade  above  the  grade 
of  chief  administrative  tnal  judge,  and 
?he  Sis  tlon  of  chief  administrative  trial 
judge  also  shaU  be  classified  under  such 
schedule  as  one  grade  above  the  position 
of  administrative  trial  judge. 

I  invite  my  coUeagues-and  I  do  this 
with  simple  candor  and  humiUty-to 
Ixamlne  the  Social  Security  Act.  mclud- 
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Ing  its  many  amendments  over  the  years, 
and  scrutinize  tihat  act  to  determine  the 
vast  scope  involved  in  administering  the 
various  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  of  the  natiu^  of  hearings  con- 
ducted by  heating  examiners  of  that 
agency;  and  I  do  this  so  that  my  col- 
leagues can  evaluate  and  come  to  a  de- 
termination as  to  whether  a  hearing  ex- 
aminer in  the  Bureau  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals  should  enjoy  a  grade  classifica- 
tion of  GS-16,  Dr  remain  at  the  GS-15 
level.  I  also  urge  close  scrutiny  in  order 
to  appreciate  fUIly  not  only  the  volume 
of  cases  which  appear  before  hearing  ex- 
aminers of  the  Bureau  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals,  but  also  the  manifold  tjTJes  of 
cases  that  such  hearing  examiners  must 
be  prepared  to  Hear  and  decide.  They  are 
voluminous  in  ^umber;  complicated  to 
a  very  great  extdnt;  and  cover  the  gamut 
of  the  vast  sociail  security  programs.  The 
cases  to  which  t  refer  more  specifically 
relate  to  old-aga  survivors;  cases  involv- 
ing the  rights  oi  individuals*  hospital  in- 
surance benefltsi  or  supplementary  med- 
ics! insnrance  benefits  under  title  XVm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act;  cases  involv- 
ing nursing  homes  or  other  providers  of 
services  to  certification;  and  to  many 
provisions  available  to  the  public  imder 
the  broad  health!  insurance  programs  ad- 
ministered by  t^e  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, and  which  are  heard  by  its 
hearing  examinees. 

You  will  notej  that  I  have  not  as  yet 
mentioned  the  v^ry  large  number  of  cases 
which  my  investigation  reveals  consti- 
tute approximately  75  percent  of  the  work 
of  hearing  exartiiners,  both  in  relation 
to  conducting  hearings  involving  a  ple- 
thora of  disability  claims,  that  are  filed 
in  vast  numbers]  across  this  broad  land, 
and  which  requires  expeditious  action  on 
the  part  of  hearing  examiners  in  those 
cases  which  reach  the  hearing  examiner 
level ;  and  once  assigned  to  a  hearing  ex- 
aminer, it  is  my  understanding  that  every 
possible  effort  must  be  made  to  dispose 
of  such  hearings  within  a  period  of'  90 
days.  These  are  not  easy  tasks,  and  I 
feel  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House  all 
too  often,  through  inadvertence,  fail  to 
recognize  the  gteat  burdens  which  are 
imposed  on  hea^ng  examiners  assigned 
to  the  Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals 
of  the  Social  SJecurity  Administration. 
Frequently,  theii  ofiBce  staffs  are  inade- 
quate to  cope  wiljh  the  problems  at  hand, 
in  the  light  of  current  caseloads,  and 
minimum  decisi(>nal  requirements  of  at 
least  10  cases  rejeased  each  month,  and 
particularly  in  rthe  disability  field,  to 
which  each  of  lis  ought  to  pay  stricter 
attention — not  ciily  in  the  public  inter- 
est— but  also  in  the  interest  of  the  out- 
standing hearing  examiners,  who  suffer 
this  burden  and  serve  their  country  in 
the  Bureau  of  E  earings  and  Appeals. 

Finally,  I  shou  d  like  to  emphasize  that 
the  hearing  exg  miners  of  this  agency 
bear  the  responsibility  for  conducting 
hearings  involvii^g  the  rights  of  school 
districts  and  thteir  constituents  under 
title  VI  of  the  C  vil  Rights  Act.  In  fact, 
my  own  investifation  has  fiu-ther  re- 
vealed that  the  hjearing  examiners  in  the 
Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  actually 
conduct  hearing^  in  about  85  percent  of 
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the  cases  affecting  the  civil  rights  of  any 
person.  Certainly,  this  cannot  be  con- 
sidered any  less  important  to  the  indi- 
vidual or  facility  or  institution  or  the 
public  than  those  cases  handled  by  hear- 
ing examiners  in  the  utility  commissions, 
and  should  be  so  recognized  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  therefore,  that 
the  position  of  chief  regional  judicial 
oflQcer  of  the  Bureau  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals  should  be  classified  as  one  grade 
above  the  position  of  chief  administra- 
tive trial  Judge,  and  he  should  be  in- 
vested— by  reason  of  his  prior  experience 
as  a  hearing  examiner — with  duties  ad- 
ditional to  that  of  being  simply  an  ad- 
ministrator, and  thus  waste  his  broad 
talents.  It  is  bottomed  in  simple  reason 
and  rationale,  therefore,  that  a  chief 
regional  judicial  officer  may  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  assignment  of  a  matter  to 
an  administrative  trial  judge,  or  a  final 
disposition  of  a  claim  before  him,  relieve 
the  administrative  trial  judge  from  ju- 
risdiction over  the  claim,  and  conduct  the 
administrative  hearing  himself;  and  this 
should  be  done  in  the  judgment  of  the 
chief  regional  judicial  officer,  when  the 
public  interest  is  particularly  Involved, 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case  warrants  his  assumption  of  such 
jurisdiction;  and  where  the  claim  re- 
lates to  old-age  survivors  cases;  disability 
cases;  entitlement  to  hospital  insurance 
benefits  or  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance benefits  under  title  XVni  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  any  or  all  aspects  of 
the  broad  health  insurance  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, or  the  civil  rights  of  any  per- 
son. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced in  the  House  shall  not  affect 
the  tenure  of  any  person  holding  the 
position  of  hearing  examiner  or  trial 
examiner  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  suspension  of  the 
rules,  I  have  saved  imtil  the  very  end  of 
my  remarks,  the  broad-reaching  and  su- 
perior article  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  September  16,  1969,  so 
that  the  same  can  be  made  part  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  constitute  an 
integral  part  of  my  statement  relating  to 
the  role  of  the  hearing  examiner  in  the 
Federal  Government.  The  very  caption 
of  the  article  serves  to  underscore  the 
remarks  which  I  have  intended  to  convey 
today,  as  follows : 

Decision  Makers.  Hearing  Examiners  Play 
Key  Role  in  Operation  of  Regulatory  Agen- 
cies. 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  fol- 
lowing language  which  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  under  the  aforesaid 
date: 

An  examiner's  job  is  similar  in  many  ways 
to  that  of  a  trial  Judge.  (In  fact,  examiners 
want  their  name  changed  to  administrative 
trial  Judge  because  too  many  people  think  a 
hearing  examiner  is  someone  who  doctors 
ears.)  He  presides  over  court-lilce  hearings, 
complete  with  harried  stenotyplsts,  bicker- 
ing lawyers  and  nervous  witnesses.  He  makes 
rulings — called  initial  or  recommended  deci- 
sions— that  are  subject  to  review  by  the 
agency's  governing  body. 

Regulatory    experts    generally    agree    the 
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bearing  examiner  plays  a  crucial  role  in 
Government  regulation  of  industry.  He  gets 
first  crack  at  a  case,  for  one  thing;  his  deci- 
sion on,  say.  motions  to  introduce  evidence 
may  largely  determine  the  shape  of  the  fac- 
tual record  the  agency  later  reviews.  His 
analysis  and  conclusions  are  increasingly 
relied  on  by  agency  members  Inundated  by 
growing  caseloads.  And  In  most  caaes,  the 
examiner's  decision  becomes  the  final  verdict. 

What  makes  examiners  unique  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's regulatory  system  is  their  Inde- 
pendence. The  law  makes  examiners  subject 
to  an  agency's  administrative  directions,  but 
they  aren't  dependent  on  it  for  decisions 
about  pay,  promotion  or  removal;  those  are 
handled  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 
aim  is  to  Insulate  the  examiner  from  undue 
pressure  that  might  affect  his  decision. 

It  Isn't  easy  to  get  an  examiner's  Job.  To 
qualify  for  appointment  requires  member- 
ship In  the  bar  and  seven  years  of  legal  train- 
ing, including  two  years  in  administrative 
law.  An  applicant  also  must  survive  a  five- 
hour  test  of  his  ability  to  write  an  examiner's 
decision,  plus  an  exhaustive  oral  Interview. 
Only  a  tenth  of  all  who  apply  end  up  on  the 
lists  of  ellgibles;  even  fewer  are  actually 
appointed. 

In  view  of  the  strong  confirmation  of 
my  own  personal  views,  as  clearly  appear 
underscored  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
which  I  invite  every  Member  of  the  House 
to  read  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  time  has  come  to  change  the  title  of 
"hearing  examiner"  to  that  of  "admin- 
istrative trial  judge":  and  that  in  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  particu- 
larly, where  so  many  hearing  examiners 
are  affected — since  they  outnumber  any 
other  agency  by  at  least  three  to  one — 
that  we  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  definitely  owe  these  civil 
servants,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large, 
an  obligation  to  do  what  is  just,  fair,  and 
proper  in  the  circimistances.  This  is  a 
matter  of  singular  importance,  it  seems 
to  me,  not  only  to  the  entire  hearing  ex- 
aminer corps  within  the  framework  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  but  particularly 
to  the  hearing  examiners  assigned  to  the 
Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  The  day 
has  come  when  they  should  receive 
greater  recognition  by  their  Government 
for  the  exemplary  nature  of  their  serv- 
ices in  the  public  interest.  I  trust  that 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  join  with  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  not 
allowing  this  all  important  matter  to 
"fester"  any  longer  than  may  be  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  overall  desired 
result,  insofar  as  it  affects  all  hearing 
examiners. 

We  have  kept  the  hearing  examiners 
waiting  entirely  too  long  for  proper  and 
remedial  action  to  effectuate  a  title 
change  commensurate  with  the  dignity 
of  the  office  they  hold.  Reminding  our- 
selves of  an  old  adage  from  Shakespeare, 
we  should  now  say  to  the  entire  corps  of 
hearing  examiners  across  America: 
"To  err  is  human; 
To  forgive  is  divine." 

Acknowledgment  of  that  error  on  our 
part  can  best  be  accomplished  by  forth- 
right action  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  my  bill;  and 
in  doing  so,  it  is  my  personal  opinion 
that  we  shall  have  truly  performed  a 
genuine  public  service,  including  full 
recognition  of  what  we  most  assuredly 
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owe  to  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
bar  who  serve  as  hearing  examiners.  I 
sfronlly  urge  your  full  cooperation  m 
seeing  that  the  provisions  of  my  biU  ulti- 
mately are  enacted  into  law.  as  they 
ThoSl  be,  without  further  procrastma- 
tion  or  delay. 
I  include  the  following  article. 

[Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Sept.  16. 1969] 

HEARING  EXAMINEES  Pl-AY  ^\^^^^ 
OPERATIONS  or  REGULATORY  AGENCIES— 
S"^  USUALLY  BECOME  FINAL  VERDICTS^ 
SOME  DON'T  BALK  AT  BREAKING  NEW 
GROUNI>-ANGEEINGTHE    BROADCASTERS 

(By  Wayne  E.  Green) 
WASHINGTON.-Officlals     at     the     Federal 

-r^^nThe^rrCwh^a^^^^^^^^^ 

"^rtTttme^lhrthe  FCC  is  sensitive  to  In- 

^^^u"e%^rF??U°rlnTex^aSne.^^^^^^^ 
^o^ekded    that   the    agency    strip    RKO 

General  Inc.  of  ^^  "f„^  V^  ^al^tb^Ucense 
Angeles  television  statu.n^  He  said        ^  ^^^_ 

nor    RKO    General      is    any    oargai" 

*aSmVg\^at 'those'eraJners  run  wild  some- 

"'^'one  of  some  600  hearing  o'^  "/^""^"^I 
ers  Who  hear  c^s  and^make  preUmlnary  de^ 

:;t^^^°e^    ^r.    ^£e   £t    u^cus^ 

r:1ia^°toTe'  us°en,Tore^oTthem  lat^y 
becausfthey're  handling  bigger  cases   with 

to  speak  their  minds  even  when  It  ruffles 

someone's  feelings.  .-,„„w,(«:inn 

At  the  interstate  Commerce  Comm^lon, 
for  example,  ICC  Examiner  John  S.  Messer 
vfi  ^cked  up  a  hot  controversy  by  telUng 
Te  ^Cclt  Should  force  railroads  to  im- 
Drove  their  passenger  service;  the  agency 
decided  this  month  it  didn't  have  the  au- 
Srl^  And  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
found  itself  the  target  of  thousands  of ^ate 
letter-writers  after  CAB  Examiner  Arthur 
Ae^nt  recommended  abolishing  the  popular 
Se  youth-fare  discounts;  the  board  re- 
fused  to  go  along. 

LOSmO   ANONYMITY 

A3  a  result  of  such  cases,  the  examiner- 
lone  anonymous  despite  his  Influence  in  big 
^onoi^c  ^ctsions-ls  growing  less  anony- 
mCSs.  He  IS  drawing  some  of  the  attent  on 
heretofore  focused  on  an  agency's  governing 
board  or  commission.  He's  "more  and  more 
the  embodiment  of  whatever  Justice  there  is 
m  the  system,"  says  John  T.  MUler  Jr..  a 
Washington  lawyer  practicing  before  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies.  ''He's  becoming  the 
face  of  the  Government." 

An  examiner's  Job  is  similar  in  many  ways 
to  that  of  a  trial  Judge.  (In  fact.  e%aminers 
want  their  name  changed  to  administrative 
trial  judge  because  too  many  people  tjilnk  a 
hearing  examiner  is  someone  who  doctora 
ears  )  He  presides  over  court-like  hearings, 
complete  with  harried  stenotyplsts^  bicker- 
ing lawyers  and  nervous  witnesses.  He  makes 
rulings— caUed  Initial  or  recommended  de- 
cisions—that are  subject  to  review  by  the 
agency's  governing  body. 

Regulatory  experts  generally  agree  the 
hearing  examiner  plays  a  crucial  role  in  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  Industry.  He  gets  first 
crack  at  a  case,  for  one  thing;  his  decision  on 
say  motions  to  introduce  evidence  may 
lareely  determine  the  shape  of  the  factual 
record  the  agency  later  reviews.  His  analysis 
and  conclusions  are  increasingly  reUed  on 


by  agency  members  Inundated  by  growing 
cIsetoLls  And  in  most  cases,  tje  examiners 
decision  becomes  the  final  verdict. 

NtTMBERS   GROW 

What's  more,  the  corps  of  hearmg  exam- 
iners has  been  gradually  expanding  in  num- 
ber  and  scope.  There  are  now  three  tlmM 
more  hearing  examiners  than  there  were 
Just  after  World  War  II,  and  they  deal  with 
about  one-third  more  kinds  of  cases,  says 
John  W.  Macy  Jr.,  former  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission chairman. 

What  makes  examiners  unique  in  the  Oov- 
emmenfs  regulatory  system  is  their  inde- 
pendence. The  law  makes  examiners  subject 
to  an  agency's  administrative  direction,  but 
they  aren't  dependent  on  It  for  decisions 
about  pay.  promotion  or  removal;  those  are 
handled  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
The  aim  U  to  insulate  the  examiner  from 
undue  pressure  that  might  affect  his 
decision. 

Some  examiners  bluntly  assert  their  inde- 
pendence, as  Mr.  Donahue  did  in  the  case  of 
RKO  General,  a  subsidiary  of  General  "Hre  & 
Rubber  Co.  That  decision  defied  broadcasters 
who  contend  that  recent  FCC  decisions  have 
had  the  effect  of  subjecting  their  licenses  to 
claim- Jumpers.  It  also  came  at  a  time  when 
the  FCC  is  trying  to  soft-pedal  those  deci- 
sions, fearful  of  a  bill  introduced  by  Demo- 
cratic Sen.  John  Pastore  of  Rhode  Island 
that  would  make  it  toughw  for  a  new 
applicant  to  compete  for  a  license  at  renewal 

time.  ^     J  ,.     ..  1,1 

ICC  Examiner  Messer  discomfited  both  his 
agency  and  the  rail  industry  in  a  case  in- 
volving charges  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
Co  had  deliberately  let  passenger  service 
deteriorate.  The  ICC  has  been  under  Con- 
gressional pressure  to  do  something  about 
the  rapid  decline  of  passenger  trains,  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  case  raised  the  basic 
issue  of  the  commission's  Jurisdiction  to 
inveeUgate  and  rule  on  the  adequacy  of  rail 
passenger  service. 

SETTING    STANDARDS 

To  the  ICC's  chagrin.  Mr.  Messer  not  only 
concluded  the  ICC  has  the  authority  but 
said  the  agency  should  set  minimum  stand- 
ards for  such  things  as  comfort  and  cleanli- 
ness in  dining  and  sleeping  cars  and  for 
speed  "The  time  has  come  when  the  com- 
mission can  no  longer  act  like  a  county 
coroner,"  Mr.  Messer  admonished.  "The  ur- 
eent  need  Is  for  preventive  medicine.  Not 
iurprisingly,  his  decision  was  appealed  to 
the  ICC,  which  ruled  that  it  would  need 
new  legislation  before  taking  such  action. 

While  Mr.  Messer's  ruling  apparently  was 
popular  with  the  pubUc  that's  not  always 
true  of  independent-mlnded  decisions.  Con- 
sider CAB  Examiner  Present's  ruUng  on  com- 
plaints by  several  bus  companies  against 
vouth-fare  discounts  offered  by  24  U.S.  air- 
lines Mr  Present,  himself  the  father  of  two 
teen-agers  eligible  for  the  disoountis,  recom- 
mended that  such  fares  be  abolished  because 
they're  "unjustly  discriminatory"  against 
older  passengers  who  must  pay  full  fares. 

Following  that  decision,  the  CAB  was  bom- 
barded with  more  than  10.000  protesting 
letters,  telegrams  and  Pe"«ons  from  cam- 
puses across  the  country.  One  Western  Mich- 
igan University  student  even  threatened  to 
organize  a  national  student  boycott  against 
airlines  if  the  CAB  upheld  the  decision.  In 
late  August,  the  CAB  decided  such  fares 
areh't  discriminatory,  though  it  ordered  re- 
hearing of  the  case  on  other  grounds. 

Somfi  regulatory  experts  believe  these  in- 
dependent decisions  tend  to  strain  relations 
between  examiners  and  their  agency.  They 
create  "an  unspoken  hoetlUty,"  as  one  ex- 
aminer puts  it.  Commission  members  like 
ICC  Chairman  Virginia  Mae  Brown  dispute 
that  assertion,  however.  Mrs.  Brown  says  it 
■■gives  us  a  sense  of  direction  when  an  ex- 
aminer tries  something  new." 
There's    disagreement    among    examiners 
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over  how  far  their  independence  should 
extend  Does  It  entlUe  them  to  break  with 
past  agency  policy?  The  ICC's  Mr.  Mesww 
says  he  won't  "blindly  Ignore"  ICC  precedent, 
but  there  are  times  when  "I'll  make  my  own 
findings  m  spite  of  it."  _4„^^ 

However,  there  are  dozens  of  examiners 
who  feel  adherence  to  precedent  Is  the  only 
practical  course.  Says  Stanley  N.  Oh  baum. 
an  examiner  at  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board-  "I  can  disagree  with  the  board,  but 
I  know  111  be  reversed."  Adds  FCC  Examiner 
Herbert  Sharfman:  "You  have  U)  be  an  orga- 
nl2ation  man  in  a  sense,  I  guess." 

KEW   RULINGS   OVERTURNED 

There  are  few  precise  figures  on  how  often 
agencies  reverse  their  examiners.  But  statis- 
tics  for  1964-66,  supplied  to  the  Civil  Senrlce 
Commission  by  four  agencies  employing  80  ,o 
of  all  Federal  hearing  examiners,  Indicate  the 
agencies  overturned  (in  whole  or  part)   only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  decisions:  6^«  at 
the  CAB,  20%  at  the  ICC  and  NLRB  and  4% 
at  the  Social  Security  Administration.  CThe 
Social  Security  examiners  rule  on  claims  for 
disability  benefits.)    Some  outelde  observers 
suggest  that  the  relatively  small  number  of 
reversals   may    mean    that    some    examiners 
reach  only  those  decisions  least  likely  to  be 

"'oulte  apart  from  the  possibility  of  reversal, 
there  are  other  pressures  to  examiners.  When 
ICC  Examiner  Robert  Murphy  reconunended 
approval  of  the  so-called  Northern  Un^  Rail 
merger  a  few  years  ago.  he  found  both  hla 
decision  and  himself  attacked  by  the  Justice 
Department  and  several  state  governments. 
In  asking  the  ICC  for  a  rehearlng^^ey 
charged  he  was  "biased  and  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  the  merging  roads. 

The  ICC  eventually  cleared  Mr.  Murphy  in 
a  detailed  order  that  rejected  the  aUegations 
as  "baseless  and  reckless."  Las*  January  tite 
ICC  had  to  defend  another  examiner,  W.  Wal- 
lace Wllhlte,  who  was  criticized  for  allegedly 
traveling  and  dining  with  railroad  offlclaJs 
during  hearings  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Qulncy  Railroad's  request  to  drop  two 
passenger  trains. 

COURT  RULING 

Prodded  by  Democratic  Sen.  Gale  McGee 
of  Wyoming,  the  ICC  Investigated  the  com- 
Dlalnts  and  cleared  Mr.  Wllhlte  of  any 
Wrongdoing.  But  In  appealing  to  a  Federal 
court  the  ICC's  decision  to  grant  the  Chl- 
cago-Burtlngton  request,  several  parties  con- 
tended that  the  commission  should  have  held 
hearings  on  the  complaints  against  the  exMa- 
iner  However,  the  court  upheld  the  iccs 
action  without  finding  fault  with  the  exam- 
iner's conduct. 

The  charges  illustrate  a  perennial  problem 
for  examiners  who  must  travel  outside  Wash- 
ington to  hold  hearings:  How  much  contact^ 
oulside  the  hearing  room,  should  examiners 
have  with  parties  to  the  case? 

Some  examiners,  like  recently  retlrM 
James  Cunningham  of  the  FCC,  often  re  use 
even  to  stay  in  the  same  hotel  with  Partici- 
pants in  proceedings  before  them.  But  otiiera 
^11  sometimes  dine  with  lawyers  for  both 
sides  The  potential  danger  Is  the  appearance 
of  coUusiorthat  may  result.  "You  and  I  may 
know  this  is  okay,"  said  an  ICC  attorney^ 
■■but  what  about  some  poor  guy  In  a  tow^ 
that's  losing  Its  last  passenger  train?  He  sees 
them  socializing  and  It  upsets  him— and  jus- 
tifiably so."  ,, 

There  are  other  problems  for  the  traveling 
examiner,  too,  such  as  finding  a  sultab^ 
hearing  room.  Some  hearings  are  held  in 
hotel  rooms,  fire  stations,  boiler  rooms  or 
basements.  The  NLRB's  Mr.  Ohlbaumrecalls 
a  social  Security  hearing  he  conducted  in  a 
Jail  because  a  prisoner  there  was  the  sole 

witness.  »__,„  */, 

Since  some  hearings  "^ove  from  to^to 
town  on  a  tight  schedule,  another  problem  Is 
the  long-wlndfcd  witness.  Sometimes  a  w\t- 
neL  cant  be  stopped,  as  the  ICC's  Mr.  Mes- 
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Mr  laamed  s«yeral  ye»n  ago.  When  he  had 
to  cut  short  a  Woman's  teatlmony  In  a  pas- 
•eng«r  train  cam.  she  went  to  the  local  radio 
station,  bought  30  minutes  of  air  time  and 
had  her  say  the  next  morning  while  he  was 
eating  breakXast, 

BECOMING   AN  XXAKINES 

It  isn't  easy  tt>  get  an  examiner's  Job.  To 
qualify  for  appointment  requires  member- 
sihlp  in  the  bar  and  seven  years  of  legal  train- 
ing, including  owe  years  in  administrative 
law.  An  appllcaqt  also  mxist  survive  a  five- 
hour  test  of  his  ability  to  write  an  examiner's 
decision,  plus  a$  exhaustive  oral  interview. 
Only  a  tenth  of  ^11  who  apply  end  up  on  the 
lists  of  eUglble4;  even  fewer  are  actually 
appointed. 

When  an  agency  has  a  vacancy,  It  notifies 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  usually 
furnishes  three  names  for  consideration.  The 
commission  norotally  selects  the  three  people 
who  scored  hlghfest  on  the  qualifying  tests. 
However,  certain|  agencies  can  reject  anyone 
who  doesn't  ha^  specialized  knowledge  of 
their  field;  the  aim  is  to  eliminate  a  lengthy 
training  period.  1 

But  the  proce<iure  has  drawn  sharp  criti- 
cism, mainly  froiji  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's admlnistrttlve  law  section.  It  com- 
pralns  tfifat  many  agencies  encourage  their 
o#n  eitipioyes  t^  apply  for  an  examiner's 
Job.  then  pick  o^ly  those  employes  who  be- 
come eligible. 

The  critics  sa^  this  creates  "inbreeding" 
in  an  agency  aqd  discourages  high-caliber 
lawyers  in  priva(«  practice  from  applying. 
We  don't  questiab  the  quality  of  the  men," 
says  Mr.  Miller,  \  the  Washington  attorney, 
"but  it's  this  loajding  of  the  dice  that  puts 
the  agency  lawye^  on  top." 

The  ABA  group|says  that  In  1967  some  80% 
of  those  on  the  Uighest-rated  eligibility  reg- 
ister came  from  Federal,  state  or  local  gov- 
ernment, and  meet  of  those  from  Federal 
service.  The  Clvllj  Service  Commission  coiin- 
ters  that  70  out  ^f  150  examiners  appointed 
between  1964  anid  1968  came  either  from 
state  or  local  agehcles  or  from  private  prac- 
tice. 

Those  who  do  become  examiners  have  a 
relatively  weU-pakrlng  Job.  with  current  sal- 
aries ranging  fron|  $15,812  to  $31,724  annual- 
ly. And  while  an  Examiner  doesn't  quite  have 
the  security  of  Si  lifetime  appointment,  he 
can  be  removed  ^nly  for  "good  cause."  and 
such  dismissals  afe  rare. 


BEACt 


«0    A    DECISION' 


An  examiner's  Job  varies  with  the  agency 
that  employs  hlni.  But  the  examiner's  basic 
function  Is  the  some  in  almost  all  agencies: 
Build  a  factual  record  and  make  a  decision 
supported  by  lega|  reasoning. 

To  get  some  ic^ea  of  what  this  Involves, 
trace  the  steps  in  |Cr.  Messer's  decision  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  passenger  train  case.  When 
the  ICC  examiner  was  assigned  that  case  in 
September  1967.  pork,  already  was  waiting. 
Stacked  In  Mr.  Meiser's  office  was  a  three-foot 
pile  of  legal  pleaullng  filed  by  five  states  that 
were  complaining!  about  the  train's  service. 
Close  by  was  a  sl«iilar  stack  of  letters  from 
worried  citizens  ^4ho  felt  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific wanted  to  d^p  the  train,  the  last  rail 
passenger  service  between  New  Orleans  and 
the  West  Coast.     I 

B4r.  Meeser  spett  most  of  the  next  few 
days  and  nights  ^geetlng  the  pleadings  so 
he  would  be  read*  for  the  hearings.  At  the 
same  time,  he  wasjOutllnlng  his  thoughts  on 
the  critical  Issue  lOf  the  ICC's  Jurisdiction 
in  the  case.  Thatj  part  of  his  final  opinion 
was  "roughly"  written  even  before  the  hear- 
ings started,  he  sa^s. 

The  hearings  ojiened  in  New  Orleans  on 
Nov.  27.  then  motred  to  Houston,  El  Paso, 
Tucson  and  finally  Los  Angeles.  Southern 
Pacific  kept  two  attorneys  traveling  from 
city  to  city,  oppo8(d  by  attorneys  from  each 
state. 

The  hearings  lasted  a  few  days  In  each 
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city  except  Lo«  Angeles,  where  Southern 
Pacific  spent  most  of  threa  weeks  rebutting 
the  charges  against  It.  The  states  had  ar- 
gued their  case  first,  bringing  In  dozens  of 
irate  train  passengers  to  testify  against  the 
quality  of  the  service.  To  squeeze  in  all  who 
wanted  to  testify — as  many  as  40  witnesses 
in  one  day — the  hearings  sometimes  began 
at  8  a.m.  and  finished  at  10  p.m. 

There  were  370  witnesses  in  all,  and  the 
hearings  lasted  eight  weeks,  finishing  on 
Jan.  10,  1968.  It  took  another  three  months 
for  the  lawyers  to  file  their  final  briefs. 
Meanwhile,  ttr.  Messer  was  perusing  3,968 
pages  of  transcript  and  172  exhibits,  and  he 
was  beginning  to  write  an  opinion.  Before 
finishing,  Mr.  Messer  put  together  19  dif- 
ferent drafts  "using  scissors,  Scotch  tape  and 
rewriting."  His  final  opinion,  50  pages  long, 
waa  announced  on  April  23,  some  eight 
months  after  the  case  began. 
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RETmEMENT  OP  PETER  LEKTRICH 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  EARNINGS  LIMIT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 


OF    GEORGIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pres- 
ently, the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  holding  hearings  regarding  re- 
vision of  the  social  security  law.  Earlier 
in  this  session  of  Congress,  I  introduced 
a  bill  which  would  completely  remove  the 
present  $1,680  income  limitation  on  those 
people  receiving  social  security  benefits. 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  if  a  man  during 
his  working  years  continually  pays  into 
social  security,  he  should  have  the  right 
to  receive  his  benefits.  If  he  wishes  to 
continue  to  work  after  he  reaches  65,  in 
effect  he  has  paid  for  his  insurance  policy 
and  thus  should  be  allowed  to  receive 
the  benefits.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress asked  that  the  income  limitation  be 
increased  to  $1,860  per  year. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  a  copy  of 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Home 
News  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  regarding 
my  bill: 

Social  Secttwty  Earnings  Limit 
Rep.  Ben  Blackburn  has  a  bill  In  the  House 
of  Representativee  which  would  remove  the 
celling  on  the  sunount  Social  Security  reci- 
pients may  earn  without  losing  all  or  part 
of  their  benefits. 

The  restrictions  on  the  amount  of  earnings 
permitted  to  a  Social  Security  recipient  with- 
out diminution  of  his  benefits  have  their 
origin  In  the  dark  days  of  the  recession,  when 
Jobs  were  scarce  and  It  was  felt  that  the  el- 
derly, on  Social  Security,  should  not  take  Jobe 
away  from  those  seeking  Jobs.  One  has  only 
to  peruse  the  Help  Wanted  ads  in  The  Home 
News  to  see  that  this  situation  no  longer 
prevails. 

Rep.  Blackburn  points  out  that  the  re- 
strictions upon  earnings  have  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  recipient's  economic  well 
being.  No  limit,  for  Instance,  Is  placed  upon 
the  amount  of  Income  a  retired  person  may 
receive  from  tax  exempt  bonds  without  af- 
fecting his  Social  Security  benefits. 

The  well-to-do,  even  the  wetUthy,  get  full 
Social  Security  benefits  even  though  their 
Investment  Income  may  run  intp  large  figures. 
Clearly,  equity  calls  for  adoption  of  the 
Blackburn  bill  and  the  ending  of  an  ancient 
hardship  wrought  up>on  the  elderly  who  have 
both  the  health  and  the  desire  to  hold  gain- 
ful employment.  Their  work  Is  good  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  economy  at  large. 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31,  1969 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  mixed  emotions  that  I  learned  of 
the  anticipated  retirement  of  one  of  our 
able  and  most  popular  Capitol  Hill  em- 
ployees, Peter  Lektrich.  I  say  "with  mixed 
emotions. '  meaning  I  am  happy  that  our 
friend  Pete  will  soon  be  enjoying  the 
wonderful  days  of  pleasant  and  restful 
retirement,  and  sad  that  he  is  departing 
our  midst,  a  departure  that  will  leave  a 
tremendous  void  on  Capitol  Hill. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  many  able 
and  popular  employees  on  the  Hill,  the 
services  of  whom  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  keep  this  vital  spot  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  Nation  vibrant  and  moving. 
As  among  all  groups  of  employees,  there 
are  some  whose  services  are  only  aver- 
age, others  good,  and  others  excellent. 
Some  render  their  service  willingly  and 
pleasantly;  others  do  not.  Pete  Lektrich 
has  always  been  numbered  among  the 
best,  among  the  excellent,  among  the 
superior.  He  has  done  his  job  thoroughly 
and  with  much  cheer. 

A  happy  person.  Pete  Lektrich  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  He  mixes 
well  among  those  he  serves  and  meets. 
He  is  one  of  tremendous  courage  He 
listens  with  interest.  He  likes  to  con- 
verse, to  laugh,  to  assist,  to  encourage, 
to  suggest,  and  to  receive  suggestions.  He 
has  a  magnetic  personality.  He  has  the 
ability  to  bring  people  close  to  him  and 
leave  them  feeling  at  ease,  comfortable, 
and  happy  in  his  presence.  He  is  a  man  of 
impeccable  character,  of  scrupulous  deal- 
ings, of  courteous  manners  and  of  an 
humble  spirit.  He  is  always  smiling  and 
pleasant.  He  is  the  friend  of  all,  the 
enemy  of  none. 

For  many  years  now  there  has  been 
a  group  which  meets  every  morning  at 
the  breakfast  hour  in  the  Longworth 
Cafeteria.  This  is  an  occasion,  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  day,  when  we  en- 
deavor to  put  aside  the  responsibilities 
and  burdens  that  go  with  service  on  the 
Hill  and  allow  ourselves  to  enjoy  a  mo- 
ment of  relaxation  and  good  fellowship. 
Pete  is  among  this  group.  He  never 
misses.  He  enters  into  the  spirit  of  things 
with  interest  and  gusto.  When  the  break- 
fast hour  is  over,  he  then  moves  toward 
his  ofiQce  where  he  performs  his  serv- 
ices, under  *he  Clerk  of  the  House,  as 
chief  of  the  records  and  registration 
branch.  These  duties  he  has  performed 
efficiently,  impartially,  and  in  a  non- 
partisan manner. 

A  native  of  the  great  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Peter  Lektrich  entered  the 
service  of  the  Government  here  in  Wash- 
ington back  in  1938.  After  serving  In 
various  agencies,  he  transferred  to  the 
Hill  in  1949,  where  he  has  since  served 
in  various  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility. 

Prom  a  personal  angle,  Mr.  Speaker, 
his  presence  on  this  Hill  and  his  friend- 
ship have  meant  much  to  me.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  many  but  I  feel  sure 
he  will  be  missed  most  by  those  of  us  who 
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have  met  with  him  at  the  breakfast 
hour,  morning  after  morning  in  the 
Longworth  Cafeteria. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  his  friendship  and 
to  wish  for  him  many,  many  long  happy 
years  of  restful  retirement. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON   SPEAKS 
FRANKLY   ON  VIETNAM 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAHVEB 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Spesiker,  it  is  a  com- 
mon falling  of  politicians  to  become  long 
winded.  When  verbosity  is  compounded 
with  involved  rhetoric  a  natural  reac- 
tion is  rejection. 

The  Vietnam  situation  is  complicated. 
It  is  not  simple.  The  President  performed 
a  distinct  public  service  in  spelling  it  out 
in  a  way  that  the  people  could  under- 
stand. In  response  they  have  indicated 
substantial  public  support  for  the  posi- 
tion our  President  has  taken. 

In  this  connection  a  recent  column  by 
Mr.  David  Lawrence  is  worth  attention. 
President  Nixon  deserves  the  united  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  without  re- 
gard to  partisan  politics  as  he  seeks  to 
disengage  our  fighting  men  in  an  honor- 
able and  responsible  manner. 

The  article  follows: 


NncoN  Lays  Vietnam  Pacts  on  Line 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
President  Nixon.  In  his  appeal  for  support 
from  the  "great  silent  majority"  of  Ameri- 
cans, put  together  for  the  first  time  In  a 
cogent  and  convincing  manner  the  chrono- 
logical facts  which  explain  why  there  is  no 
peace  in  Vietnam  today. 

Nixon  realizes  that  people  generally  have 
not  been  well  informed  and  that  efforts  have 
been  made  to  influence  them  by  agitators, 
activists  and  politicians  who  have  been  try- 
ing to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  his  administration. 

But  the  speech  emphasized  something  even 
more  Important^namely,  that  the  war  has 
been  prolonged  by  the  very  groups  and  ele- 
ments in  the  United  States  which,  while 
calling  for  an  Immediate  end  of  the  war, 
have  by  their  demonstrations  been  encourag- 
ing the  enemy  to  believe  that  It  need  make 
no  concessions  because  It  will  win  in  the  end 
anyway. 

The  President,  however,  in  imequivocal 
language  declared  that  there  will  be  no  "pre- 
cipitate withdrawal  of  all  American  forces 
from  Vietnam."  This,  he  said,  would  be  "a 
disaster  not  only  for  South  Vietnam  but  for 
the  United  States  and  for  the  cause  of 
peace."  He  added  that  such  a  step  "would 
Inevitably  allow  the  Commimists  to  repeat 
the  massacres  which  followed  their  takeover 
In  the  North  (of  Vietnam)  15  years  before." 
when  they  "murdered  more  than  50.000  peo- 
ple and  hvmdreds  of  thousands  more  died  In 
slave-labor  camps." 

The  President  predicted  that  a  sudden  col- 
lapse of  support  by  the  United  States  in 
South  Vietnam  would  bring  "a  bloody  reign 
of  terror"  and  atrocities,  particularly  for  the 
million  and  a  half  Catholic  refugees  who  fled 
to  the  South  Vietnam  when  the  Commu- 
nists obtained  control  of  North  Vietnam. 

But  even  more  significant,  as  the  President 
pointed  out.  "this  first  defeat  In  our  nation's 
history  would  result  in  a  collapse  of  confi- 
dence in  American  leadership,  not  only  m 
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Asia  but  throughout  the  worid."  The  Presi- 
dent went  even  further.  He  said: 

"Our  defeat  and  humiliation  In  South 
Vietnam  would  without  question  promote 
recklessness  In  the  councils  of  those  great 
powers  who  have  not  yet  abandoned  their 
goals  of  world  conquest." 

Nixon  added  that  thU  might  spark  violence 
wherever  our  commitments  have  been  help- 
ing to  maintain  peace — In  the  Middle  East 
and  Berlin  and  eventually  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Thus,  a  "precipitate  withdrawal" 
would  ultimately  cost  more  lives,  the  Presi- 
dent said  unhesitatingly,  and  would  not 
bring  peace — only  more  war. 

The  narration  of  the  efforts  by  Nixon  to 
find  a  settlement,  including  an  exchange  of 
letters  with  Ho  Chi  Minh,  and  of  the  refusal 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  cooperate  in  any 
way  in  the  making  of  peace  was  the  first 
time  an  American  president  had  laid  the 
whole  story  on  the  line.  There  was  no  re- 
sponse to  our  attempts  to  enlUt  from  the 
Moscow  government  "assistance  in  getting 
meaningftU  negotiations  started,"  so  It  can 
be  assumed  that  the  Soviets  as  well  as  the 
Red  Chinese  will  go  on  stUrlng  up  trouble 
in  the  world— something  that  could  lead  to  a 

big  war. 

Nixon  emphasized  that  the  "primary  re- 
sponsibility" for  fighting  the  war  In  Vietnam 
will  be  placed  upon  the  South  Vietnamese, 
but  that  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
supply  equipment  and  training  faculties.  The 
President  explained  why.  above  aU.  he  will 
not  announce  a  "timetable"  for  his  program. 
To  do  so,  he  continued,  would  permit  the 
enemy  Just  to  wait  until  the  date  of  com- 
plete withdrawal,  without  making  any  con- 
cessions in  the  meantime. 

There  have  been  some  criticisms  of  the 
President's  strategy  In  announcing  the  date 
of  his  speech  three  weeks  in  advance,  but 
his  object  unquestionably  was  to  mobilize 
through  widespread  publicity  a  big  audience 
for  his  talk.  The  scheduling  had  nothing  to 
do  vrith  the  fact  that  on  the  next  day  voters 
were  going  to  the  polls  In  various  state  and 
local  elections.  For  the  Vietnam  Issue  Is  not 
readily  related  to  whether  one  candidate  or 
another  should  be  elected  mayor  or  governor. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  50  Re- 
publicans and  50  Democrats  are  sponsoring 
a  bipartisan  resolution  which  would  proclaim 
the  support  of  Congress  for  the  President's 
policy  m  Vietnam.  Such  a  resolution.  If 
passed,  would  be  helpful  to  the  whole  cause 
of  peace.  But  most  Important  would  be  a 
realization  by  the  antiwar  "demonstrators" 
that  they  are  not  helping  to  bring  peace  and 
are  merely  prolonging  the  war  as  they  give 
encouragement  to  the  Communist  side. 
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prehension    of    the    meaning    of    these 

statistics  on  civilian  deaths  in  Vietnam 
illustrates  most  precisely  why  the  Presi- 
dent has  chosen  the  policy  of  gradual 
withdrawal  and  Vietnamlzation  of  the 
war,  rather  than  precipitate  unilateral 
withdrawal. 

What  Rapid  Withdrawal  Could  Mkan 

Administration  officials  warn  dally  that  a 
bloodbath  could  follow  If  we  withdraw  frwn 
South  Vietnam  so  rapidly  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  cannot  defend  themselves.  We 
fear  that  very  few  Americans  know  what 
these  Administration  officials  mean.  They 
mean  this: 

Between  the  beginning  of  1957  and  the 
end  of  August  this  year,  25.243  South  Viet- 
namese civilians  were  killed  in  communist 
terror  attacks.  These  are  not  civilians  killed 
during  the  battlefield  action.  They  were  v\c- 
tlms  of  political  assassination,  reprisals 
against  villages  or  were  killed  because  they 
had  skills  useful  to  the  Saigon  government. 

The  population  of  South  Vietnam  is  l/20th 
that  of  the  United  States.  If  we  suffered 
the  same  rate  of  deaths  from  terror  attack, 
we  would  have  lost  a  half-miUion  mayors, 
councilmen,  health  workers,  teachers— peo- 
ple— in  less  than  12  years.  ^  ^  .v. 
The  Administration  fears  that  if  the  South 
Vietnam  Government  collapsed,  the  blood- 
bath would  be  much  worse.  This  is  why  our 
withdrawal  must  be  gradual— to  avoid  a 
bloodbath  that  would  leave  an  indelible 
stain  on  our  national  conscience. 


WHAT  RAPID  WITHDRAWAL 
COULD  MEAN 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OP   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 
Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  re- 
sult of  President  Nixon's  November  3 
speech,  the  various  news  media  have  tiiis 
week  been  filled  with  pro  and  con  reac- 
tions and  analyses  of  the  impact  of  the 
President's  message  on  America's  future. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  very  thought-pro- 
voking and  cogent  WMAL  editorial, 
broadcast  on  October  27,  1969,  which 
offers  support  for  the  President's  state- 
ments regarding  the  slaughter  of  South 
Vietnamese  officials  in  Communist  terror 
attacks.  A  thorough  reading  and  com- 


SOVIET  SPACE  STRIKE  PLANNED 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 
Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  peaceniks  raise  the  cry  that  all  would 
be  well  with  the  world  if  only  the  United 
States  would  totally  disarm. 

We  have  seen  attacks  on  the  entirely 
defensive  ABM,  on  the  imperative  MIRV. 
on  CBW,  and  on  everything  connected 
with  our  Armed  Forces. 

Most  Americans  do  not  believe  that 
throwing  away  your  weapons  and  dem- 
onstrating your  helplessness  is  the  best 
method  of  protecting  yourself  against  an 
armed  assailant. 

Since  our  Communist  enemy  has  re- 
peatedly promised  to  both  hang  us  and 
bury  us,  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  Holmes  Alexander's  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  the  Soviet  space  pro- 
gram and  include  it  in  my  remarks: 
Strong  Warnings  About  That  Soviet  Space 
Platform 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
Much  as  I  prefer  to  write  my  own  proee. 
the  Soviet  mUitary  thrust  into  outer  space 
is  best  documented  by  warriors  and  scien- 
tists   Concerned   readers   woxUd   be   serving 
national  Interests  by  sending  these  clips  to 
Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird,  who  needs 
popular  backing  against  the  peace-mongers. 
Premier    Khrushchev    declared    that    the 
"space  ships"  of  Oagarln  and  "Hpov  could 
carry  nuclear  weapons  to  "any  point  on  the 
globe."— 1961. 

"The  Soviet  Union  Is  forced  to  accept  the 
necessity  of  studying  mUitary  operations 
utlUzlng  out-space  means."— Ked  Star,  March 

The  use  of  outer  space  vehicles  to 
strengthen  Soviet  defenses  "U  considw-ed 
essential     In     Soviet    mUltary    strategy.'— 
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"Dear  Mr.  Ale 
not  been  able 
articles  of  nalr 
gram.  McNama^ 
releases  for  some 


MMWhal  Bokolofoaky'B  book,  MiUtary  Strat- 
egy. 1963. 

Rocketa  can  be  launched  from  8atelllt«8 
"«t  any  desirable  time  and  at  any  point  of 
the  satellites'  trajectory,  on  command  from 
earth." — Marshal  Blryuzov,  head  of  USSR 
General  Staff  l^y  Moecow  Radio,  February 
1963.  I 

"The  Ruaalaiui  .  .  .  persistently  maintained 
that  their  nuclear  research  programme  was 
devoted  to  peaceful  purpoees  right  up  to  the 
moment  when  ft  produced  weapons." — The 
Economist  (London)  1961. 

The  current  J 1963)  Cosmos  series  of  So- 
viet heavy  satellites  Is  to  be  a  program  of  di- 
rectly mllltarnW  oriented  space  develop- 
ment.— F.  J.  Krijeger,  U.S.  authority  on  USSR 
space  programs]  a  prediction  of  1963. 

Orbital  or  sUb-orbltal  aircraft,  with  a 
varlable-wlng  design,  riding  the  head  of  bal- 
listic missiles,  ^pable  of  hypersonic  speed 
(greater  than  sfac  times  the  speed  of  sound) 
and  able  to  clijcle  the  earth  several  times, 
predicted  by  Sojtrlet  research. — Statement  by 
Mlkoyan,  fameil  Soviet  aircraft  designer, 
1963. 

^dlstant  futxire   (from   1963) 

ct  of  giant.  Soviet  space  sta- 

th  and  then  In  more  distant 

Offensive  and  defensive  weap- 

such  vehicles  may  be  nu- 

of  the  radiation  type  (i.e.. 

ipable   of   destroying   select 

leously  and  from  great  dls- 

abert    A.   KUmarx,    U.S.    De- 

at.  1963. 

Sander:  I  regret  that  I  have 
find  more  recent  published 
on  the  Soviet  space  pro- 
stood  me  down  on  public 
time.  .  .  [The  Soviets)  flag 
their  Intent,  aid  we  refuse  to  believe." — 
Personal  letter  from  Dr.  Kllmarx,  dated  Oct. 
17,  1969.  I 

The  Air  Porcf  Research  and  Development 
chief  warned  the  House  Space  Committee 
(1963)  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  con- 
ceivably orbit  a  nuclear  warhead  without 
the  United  Statfes  knowing  it. — News  source, 
1963.  [ 

The  Soviets  have  made  a  prior  legal  case 
for  space  warlare.  regardless  of  treaties. 
"During  1962  t^e  first  indications  appeared 
that  Soviet  sp^e  law  was  developing  Into 
an  Instrument  to  support  the  shift  of  of- 
fensive from  the  pollUcal  into  the  military 
realm." — Robert  Crane  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Inte]national  Law.  (1963) 

"It  by  no  meims  follows  that  It  is  forbid- 
den to  use  thla  space  for  striking,  through 
it  or  with  its  aid,  a  retaliatory  blow  at  the 
aggressor  in  ths  course  of  legitimate  self- 
defense." — By  tlie  executive  secretary.  Sp>ace 
Law  Commission.  Soviet  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, August  1962. 

Despite  all  this  documentary  evidence,  and 
much  more.  the|  official  attitude  In  Washing- 
ton is  to  play  down  last  month's  launching 
of  the  Russiar  platform -construction  ve- 
hicles, Soyuz  6.  7  and  8.  But  the  warnings 
against  a  Peai  1  Harbor-type  space-strike 
have  been  coming  to  us  for  several  years. 

"We  must  wal  ch  our  own  and  the  Soviets' 
space  programs  carefully.  .  .  .  For  It  is  here 
I  In  space]  that  sne  of  \is,  probably,  will  find 
the  key  to  strategic  superiority  of  the 
1970s." — Gen.  M  .  P.  McKee,  Air  Force,  vice 
chlef-of-staff.   r>63. 

Dr.  Theodore  B.  Taylor,  a  leading  author- 
ity on  military  nuclear  technology,  was  till 
1962  a  top  de6l|;ner  of  Project  Orion,  a  nu- 
clear-powered s]  )ace-crulser  which  probably 
would  have  made  us  the  supreme  power  of 
the  century. 

Just  as  this  Nuclear  Space  Propulsion 
Project  (its  official  designation)  became  "do- 
able," In  Dr.  Taylor's  word,  it  was  cancelled. 
Construction  wis  halted.  The  work-staff  of 
scientists  and  |  engineers  was  disbanded. 
Theirs  not  to  rdason  why.  But  the  cancella- 
tion was  a  coacession  by  President  Ken- 
nedy  and   Defelkse  Secretary  McNamara  to 
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Premier  Khrushchev  In  order  to  get  the  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty  and  further  disarma- 
ment pacts  agreed  to  by  Russia. 

Now  comes  the  recent  launching  of  Soyuz 
6.  7  and  8.  These  craft  are  the  hod-carriers 
for  the  building  of  a  Soviet  space  platform, 
an  enemy  flanking  movement  which  ought  to 
give  goose-flesh  to  Americans.  It  doesn't  be- 
cause most  officials  here  in  Washington  dis- 
miss Soyuz  Jerry-built  gadgetry  for  innocent 
little  purposes  like  looking  for  flsh  and  for- 
est fires. 

Dr.  Ted  Taylor,  however,  Is  one  among 
several  non-government  savants  who're  will- 
ing to  talk  about  the  military  potentials  of 
this  orbiting  Red  vantage-position. 

"It  allows  the  Soviet  crew,"  he  says,  "to 
see  half  the  world  at  a  glance.  It  is  not  Just 
sijrveillance  by  photography.  The  manned 
platform  would  allow  the  highly  trained 
crew  members  to  detect  any  earth-activity 
that  puts  off  a  'signature.'  This  includes 
missile  locations,  miaslle  testing  and  radar 
systems.  The  more  that  a  space  platform 
can  be  manned,  the  better  its  performance 
will  be." 

Taylor  went  on  to  discuss  the  military 
capability  of  a  space  platform  manned  by 
experienced  technicians.  These  observers  can 
follow  the  flight  of  their  own  country's  mis- 
siles. They  can  exert  "terminal  flre  control" 
over  these  nuclear-loaded  artillery  shells. 
That  Is,  the  Communist  crew  on  the  space 
command  post  can  steer  the  Red  missiles 
"to  the  target  within  an  accuracy  of  10  or 
20  feet  "  The  ABM  Safeguard  sites  which 
we  are  currently  constructing  would  not 
only  be  pin-pointed  as  to  location,  but  their 
radars  could  be  "Jammed"  from  the  Soviet 
space  vessel. 

I  had  been  told  by  the  U.S.  military  and 
space  agencies  that  the  Soviet  platform 
would  be  too  "vulnerable"  for  military  util- 
ity. But  I  got  a  different  estimate  from  Dr. 
Taylor.  He  agreed  that  such  an  enemy  plat- 
form could  be  shot  down  either  by  nukes, 
or  by  nonnuclear  explosions  in  space,  pro- 
vided we  could  draw  a  bead  on  it. 

But  the  platform  could  be  rendered  in- 
visible by  decoys  which,  although  traceable 
from  earth,  are  "indistinguishable  weight- 
wise"  from  the  desired  target. 

It  Is  well  to  note  here  that  while  U.S.  leg- 
islators and  street  mobs  are  yammering  for 
warfare-into-welfare  "priorities,"  the  Soviet 
Union  takes  the  opposite  route.  The  Soviet 
gross  national  product  has  fallen  In  recent 
years  because  Investment  funds  and  scarce 
materials  have  been  channeled  into  military- 
space  requirements. 

Writing  in  Current  History  as  long  ago  as 
October  1963.  Dr.  Robert  Kllmarx  of  the 
Defense  Department  pointed  out  that  Rus- 
sian space-weapons  are  chosen  "to  include 
political  values.  .  .  .  The  Soviets  are  pri- 
marily interested  in  providing  a  'back-drop' 
of  military  power  to  support  a  forward  po- 
litical policy.  .  .  ." 

The  Russians'  space  platform  is,  if  nothing 
else,  a  powerful  blackmail  instrument.  They 
can  afford  it.  We  can  hardly  afford  not  to 
counter  It. 


WHERE  THE  BLAME  FOR  DRAFT 
REFORM  DELAY  RESTS 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  SpeaJser,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  passed  the  draft  re- 
form proposal  of  President  Nixon.  It  is 
a  simple  measure  which  cures  one  of  the 
glaring  inequities  of  the  present  draft 
law.  It  allows  a  lottery  selection  of  draft- 
ees limited  to   19-year-olds  and  those 
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whose  deferments  have  ended.  This  Is 
fair  euid  just  as  it  will  end  the  present 
uncertainty  faced  by  young  men  who  to- 
day have  a  draft  eligibility  hanging  over 
their  head  for  7  years. 

Many  have  spoken  in  favor  of  this  re- 
form for  months.  Now  it  is  within  reach. 

I  am  one  who  favors  far  more  com- 
prehensive draft  reform.  I  recognize  this 
bill  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
an  immediately  attainable  goal.  Efforts 
to  rewrite  the  entire  law  on  the  floor  of 
either  House  of  Congress  would  only  en- 
danger the  chance  of  any  reform. 

Delay  in  making  this  basic  change  be- 
cause of  the  desire  for  further  reforms 
fails  to  recognize  the  corrosive  efifects  in 
our  society  of  the  continuance  of  the 
present  law. 

It  is  unfair  to  our  youth  to  delay  a 
cure  that  can  be  implemented  now.  The 
desire  for  more  comprehensive  reform  is 
no  reason  for  doing  nothing. 

I  am  a  sponsor  of  House  Resolution 
239  which  endorses  President  Nixon's  ef- 
forts through  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  begin  preparation  for  an  all  voluntary 
military  force. 

The  Gates  Commission  appointed  by 
the  President  will  report  later  this  year 
on  the  feasibility  of  a  volunteer  army. 
We  should  have  the  benefit  of  this  report 
and  full  committee  hearings  on  all  as- 
pects of  reform  before  we  act  further. 

It  is  distressing  to  me  that  the  other 
body  of  this  Congress  controlled  by  the 
Democratic  party  has  decided  to  post- 
pone consideration  of  the  House-passed 
bill  until  next  year.  It  should  be  made 
abundantly  clear  that  this  unconscion- 
able delay  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the 
Democratic  leadership  in  the  other  body. 
If  they  wish  to  play  politics  with  this 
vital  issue,  at  the  expense  of  our  youth, 
let  the  record  show  that  the  blame  and 
the  resulting  increased  disaffection  of 
our  youth  rests  entirely  at  their  door. 


KES  SPRANKLE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  31,  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  announcement  earlier  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  (Mr.  Ma- 
HON)  that  Kenneth  Sprankle  was  retir- 
ing as  chief  clerk  and  staff  director  of 
our  committee  caught  me  rather  by  sur- 
prise, for  it  is  hard  to  imagine  "he  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  without  Ken. 

Ken  Sprankle  has  spent  40  years  in  the 
Federal  service,  all  of  which,  save  3  years, 
were  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  has  been  a  staff  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  almost 
23  years  and  for  the  last  14  he  has  been 
staff  director.  What  an  amazing  career. 
I  have  spent  most  of  the  years  that  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
so  I  have  come  to  know  Ken  intimately. 
Over  those  years  I  have  come  to  greatly 
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admire  Ken's  capabUity  and  willingn^ 
to  help  committee  members  and  steff.  we 
is  the  epitome  of  the  man  whom  every 
chairman  would  like  to  have  as  his  staff 
director  and  it  is  a  mark  of  his  great 
ability  that  so  many  distinguished  chair- 
men have  turned  to  him  for  assistance 
and  guidance.  .       _ 

Appropriations  Committee  work  is  diffi- 
cult at  best;  yet  Ken  was  never  overawed 
by  either  its  tediousness  or  importance. 
I  am  sure  that  every  member  of  the 
committee  and  of  this  body  joins  me  in 
wishing  Ken  the  best  of  everything  as  he 
starts  upon  a  retirement  richly  deserved. 


JAMES  G.  BLAINE 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  5,  1969 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  New 
York  State  lost  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished citizens  Monday  with  the  death 
of  James  G.  Blaine.  He  was  the  grand- 
son and  namesake  of  one  of  your  illus- 
trious predecessors.  Speaker  James 
G  Blaine,  who  also  served  as  a  Member 
of  the  other  body  from  Maine,  Secretary 
of  State  and  Republican  candidate  for 
President  in  1884.  I  might  note  that  it 
was  the  candidate  from  my  home  city  of 
Buffalo,  Grover  Cleveland,  who  won  that 
election. 

James  G.  Blaine,  the  grandson,  was 
active  in  many  New  York  charities  and 
compiled  a  remarkable  record  in  the  field 
of  banking. 

Mr  Blaine  is  survived  by  two  sons  in- 
cluding Charles  G.  Blaine,  one  of  Buf- 
falo's leading  attorneys  and  most  loyal 
and  enthusiastic  Democrats. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  an 
obituary  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Tuesday,  November  4,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

James  G.  Blaine,  Banker.  Dead;  Active  in 
Many  CHARrrtES  Hebe 
James  G.  Blaine,  former  president,  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Ma- 
rine Midland  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
now  the  Marine  Midland  Grace  Trust  Com- 
pany, died  yesterday  at  his  home  in  Stuart, 
Pla.  He  was  81  yeara  old. 

Mr  Blaine,  who  retired  at  the  end  of 
1955  continued  as  a  director  and  honorary 
chairman  of  the  bank's  board 

He  was  born  in  New  Tork,  Jan.  10,  1888. 
the  son  of  Mary  Nevins  Blaine  and  James 
G  Blaine  Jr.  He  was  a  grandson  of  James 
G  Blaine,  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent in  1884,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Senator  from  Maine  and  twice 
Secretary  of  State. 

Throughout  his  banking  career,  Mr. 
Blaine  was  active  in  many  New  York  City 
charities.  He  led  the  movement  among 
Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  in  1938  to 
form  the  Greater  New  York  Fund,  becoming 
its  first  president. 

1911     HARVARD    GRADUATE 

Mr  Blaine  attended  the  Pomfret  School 
and  graduated  in  1911  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Por- 
celllanClub.  ,aii  +« 

He  Uved  in  Providence,  R.I..  from  1911  to 
1917  He  was  a  member  of  the  Providence 
Common  Council.  In  World  War  I  he  was 
CXV 2093— Part  24 
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director  of  the  department  of  development 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Washington. 

In  1919  he  became  vice  president  of  the 
Liberty  National  Bank  of  New  York.  ^l<^ 
later  was  merged  with  the  New  York  Trust 
Company.  In  1937.  at  the  age  of  39,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Com- 
pany,  which  later  Joined  the  Marine  Mid- 
land chain  and  changed  its  name  to  the 
Marine  Midland  Trust  Company. 

Mr  Blaine  became  president  of  Marine 
Midland  in  1930  and  chairman  in  1966. 
When  he  retired  from  banking,  he  was 
elected  honorary  c)  airman  of  the  board  of 
the  Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare  Agen- 
cies, which  he  had  served  as  president  for 
many  years. 

IN    MANY    CHARITY    POSTS 

He  had  also  been  an  officer,  director  or 
trustee  of  the  ArthritU  and  Rheumatism 
Foundation,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities, 
Citizens  Family  Welfare  Committee,  Neuro- 
logical Institute.  Red  Cross  War  Fund.  Roose- 
velt Hospital,  Salvation  Army  and  Sailors 
Snug  Harbor. 

He  was  decorated  by  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek  for  his  chairmanship  of  two  drives 
for  United  China  Relief. 

Mr  Blaine  served  in  Mayor  Plorello  H.  La 
Guardla's  War  Cabinet  in  1943  as  the  first 
chairman  of  Civilian  Defense  of  Greater  New 
York. 

Prom  1948  to  1950  he  served  as  first  or 
mission  to  Belgium  and  Luxembourg  for  the 
Marshall  Plan,  with  the  rank  of  Minister. 

He  had  served  as  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
Netherlands  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Hundred  Years  Association  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  as  treasurer  of  the  American 
Italy  Society  and  the  Museum  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 
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level  critique  of  the  SST,  "the  Adminis- 
tration seems  caught  in  an  astounding 
bit  of  subterfuge."  ^.^«„„ 

The  Journal  says  the  administration 
has  "a  lot  of  explaining  to  do. "  The  text 
of  the  editorial  follows : 

SST    NCKOS    EXPIJONINO 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  go  ahead  with 
development  of  the  proposed  supersonic 
transport  plane  appears  even  more  absurd 
now  in  light  of  the  fact  that  a  special  cabi- 
net task  force  had  recommended  otherwise. 

Thanks  to  the  probing  of  Rep.  Beuss,  the 
task  force  report  is  now  revealed  It  concludes 
that  the  SST  could  produce  serious  balance 
of  payments  problems,  unacceptable  noise 
levels  and  environmental  pollution.  More- 
over the  report  said  it  would  contribute  rela- 
tively Uttle  to  employment,  technological  ad- 
vancement   or    United    States    international 

DFBStlKC 

This  devastating  analysis  clearly  was  in  the 
president's  possession.  It  makes  his  decision 
all  the  more  incredible.  Worse,  by  trying  to 
conceal  the  report  from  the  public,  the  ad- 
ministration seems  caught  in  an  astounding 
bit  of  subterfuge. 

The  administration  has  a  lot  of  explaining 
to  do  And  congress  should  insist  that  it  does, 
before  approving  one  additional  cent  for  the 
SST. 


helped  finance  republicans 
Long  an  active  Republican.  Mr.  Blaine  was 
eastern  treasurer  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  from  1920  to  1924,  and  treasurer 
of  the  Republican  Senatorial  Committee  in 
1928.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  United  Repub- 
lican Finance  Committee  for  Metropolitan 
New   York  for   several   years. 

He  held  honorary  doctorates  from  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College,  of  which  he 
was  a  trustee,  and  New  York  University. 

Mr.  Blaine  was  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
Fund  Council  and  of  the  admissions  com- 
mittee of  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York.  He 
was  a  former  president  of  the  Bankers  Club 
of  New  York  and  a  former  senior  warden  of 
St    Mary's  Episcopal  Church  in  Stuart. 

Mr  Blaine's  first  wife  was  the  former 
Marlon  Dow  of  Boston.  This  marriage  ended 
m  divorce  in  1936.  Later  that  year  Mr. 
Blaine  married  Countess  Irina  Woronzow- 
Daschkow  of  Russia,  who  survives  him.  Sur- 
viving also  are  two  sons  by  his  first  marriage. 
Richard  G.  of  New  York  and  Charles  G.  of 
Buffalo,  and  six  grandchildren. 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  CALLS  SST 
DECISION  ABSURD,  SAYS  ADM^- 
ISTRATION  HAS  A  LOT  OF  EX- 
PLAINING TO  DO 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  5,  1969 


Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  MUwau- 
kee  Journal,  in  a  November  3,  1969  edi- 
torial, points  out  the  absurdity  of  the  ad- 
ministration decision  to  go  full  speed 
ahead  on  the  SST,  and  says  that,  by  try- 
ing to  conceal  the  devastating  Cabmet- 


ROGERS      INTRODUCES      COASTAL 
ZONE   LABORATORIES   PROGRAM 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OP    FLOKIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 
Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  more  than  a  decade  now,  American 
industry  has  bent  its  efforts  to  advance- 
ment in  the  area  of  marine  science  and 
oceanography.  Before  then,  indeed  for 
hundreds  of  years,  our  citizens  have 
found  the  Uving  near  our  coastal  shores 
desirable  and  as  a  result,  the  majority 
of  our  major  cities  are  in  what  is  known 
as  coastal  zones. 

The  Federal  Government's  involve- 
ment in  a  concerted  marine  adventure, 
however,  was  late  coming.  We  did,  how- 
ever, reaUze  the  great  benefits  which 
were  to  be  gathered  from  our  marine 
environment.  Meager  steps  were  taken 
and  eventually  more  than  20  agencies 
were  involved  in  some  area  of  oceanog- 
raphy or  marine  science. 

Then,  3  years  ago  we  took  the  first  step 
through  legislation  and  created  the  na- 
tional sea-grant  college  program  to  stim- 
ulate interest,  provide  a  source  of  man- 
power in  this  area,  and  to  create  pro- 
grams which  would  give  us  expertise  in 
oceanography. 

This  program  has  been  heralded  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  the  Government 
has  ever  participated  in.  Interest  from 
the  academic  and  industrial  sector  has 
been  overwhelming.  The  meager  funding 
has  been  the  only  point  which  has  not 
fulfilled  the  visions  of  those  who  first  be- 
came involved  with  it. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  cosponsonng  the 
Sea  Grant  College  Act  with  the  Honor- 
able Claiborne  Pell  in  the  Senate.  It 
was  the  first  step. 

We  were  not  sure,  at  that  time,  what 
should  be  the  subsequent  step.  So  t^^e 
Congress  commissioned  a  study  which 
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we  felt  would  give  us  direction,  which 
would  offer  suggjestlons  as  to  where  this 
Nation  should  gd  and  how  best  we  should 
proceed. 

The  Commission  on  Marine  Science, 
Engrineering,  and  Resources  gave  us  that 
blueprint,  after  $.  2-year  study.  The  rec- 
ommendations were  most  comprehensive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  report,  and  indeed  the 
Members  of  tlie  Congress  who  have 
championed  the  development  of  our  ma- 
rine resources,  a$ree  that  we  should  bring 
all  aspects  of  oc^nography  into  a  single 
imit. 

Unfortunately;  the  administration  has 
chosen  to  delay  i|i  moving  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  single  agency  concept  for 
our  marine  activities. 

So  we  must  build  the  foundation  which 
we  started  with  the  passage  of  the  sea- 
grant  college  program  to  encourage  addi- 
tional work  in  ^eanography. 

For  that  reason,  I,  along  with  my  col- 
league, the  Horiorable  Hastings  Keith, 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to  create 
a  coastal  zone  laboratories  program  to 
su{»plenMBt  the,  sea-grant  college  pro- 
gram. Senator  P|:ll  and  Senator  Warren 
Magntjson  are  ititroducing  similar  bills 
in  the  Senate  tqday. 

This  program!  would  be  administered 
by  the  sea-grant{  college  program  to  pro- 
vide a  coordinated  effort  in  extending  our 
knowledge  of  the  coastal  area.  The  Sea 
Grant  College  4ct  already  hsis  touched 
on  the  many  aspects  of  our  coastal  en- 
vironment. This  legislation  is  intended  to 
help  us  better  utilize  our  coastal  areas, 
weighing  the  dommerce,  conservation, 
recreation  and  population  needs  of  the 
population.         ! 

The  program^  for  research  which  we 
have  envisioned  iwill  help  us  and  the  gen- 
erations to  com^  to  realize  the  greatest 
benefits  from  thfese  coastal  zones. 


CONFERENCE     ON    FEDERAL    PRO- 
GRAMS HELP  IN  LOWELL,  MASS. 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    K^SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  house!  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesdam  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
full  cooperation  of  many  top  govern- 
mental officials  J  sponsored  a  conference 
on  Federal  programs  in  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  on  November  1,  at 
Lowell  Technological  Institute  in  Lowell, 
Mass.  ' 

The  conferende  was  planned  to  provide 
an  opportunity  ^r  interested  elected  and 
appointed  officials  from  the  cities  and 
towns  in  the  district  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  to  discuss  Federal  programs 
which  were  off  particular  interest  to 
them.  j 

Mr.  Ralph  J.  {Jacobs,  a  staff  reporter 
for  the  Lowell  3un,  has  written  a  thor- 
ough account  of  the  conference  and  in- 
cluded in  his  article  the  names  of  those 
dedicated  govehunental  ofiQcials  who 
gave  their  time ;  to  make  the  conference 
such  a  success.  {Their  participation  and 
the  specialized  knowledge  at  their  dls- 
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posal  emphasizes  the  increasing  impor- 
tance of  the  new  federalism  which  re- 
quires full  participation  at  the  regional 
and  State  levels. 

The  great  increase  in  recent  years  in 
governmental  size  and  programs  has  re- 
sulted in  a  slowdown  of  available  and 
vital  information  on  what  programs  are 
available.  This  conference  on  Federal 
programs  was  designed  to  eliminate  the 
rhetoric  and  the  guesswork  that  local 
officials  often  experience  and  provide 
practical  answers  to  their  questions.  Be- 
cause of  the  success  of  the  program  I 
commend  this  report  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

Peobral  OmciAL  Claims  Mexrimack  Could 

Be  Cleaned  Up  in  Year's  Time 

(By  Ralph  J.  Jacobs) 

Lowell. — The  banks  of  the  Merrimack  and 
the  Mefrlmack  itself  "could  be  ready  for  rec- 
reational purposes  within  a  year  after  im- 
plementation of  and  full  compliance  with 
anti-pollution  measures."  says  Lester  Sutton, 
chief  for  federal  construction  grants  for  the 
northeast  portion  of  the  United  States. 

Sutton,  an  ofBcial  with  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Division  of  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior, was  one  of  22  state  and  federal  officials 
who  came  to  Lowell  yesterday  for  what  is 
believed  to  be  a  flrst-ever  seminar-type  work- 
shop with  elected  and  appointed  city  and 
town  officials. 

The  experts,  in  such  diversified  areas  as 
housing  and  urban  development,  health,  edu- 
cation and  welfare,  labor,  transportation, 
law  enforcement  and  community  affairs, 
faced  more  than  150  officials,  representing 
the  board  of  selectmen,  planning  boards, 
education,  health  officials,  law  enforcement 
officers  and  others  from  Lowell  and  at  least 
17  other  Greater-Lowell  communities. 

The  workshop,  a  brainchild  of  U.S.  Rep. 
P.  Bradford  Morse  and  co-sponsored  by 
George  O'Meara  and  the  Northern  Middle- 
sex Area  Planning  Commission  was  conducted 
at  Cximnock  Hall  at  Lowell  Tech,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  time  factor  and  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  officials  "barely  skimmed 
the  surface,"  was  apparently  so  well  received 
that  the  congressman,  immediately  follow- 
ing, announced  his  decision  that  the  work- 
shop "will  be  an  annual  affair." 

Congressman  Morse's  "systems  analysis" 
profKJsal  to  abate  pollution  in  the  Merrimack 
River  came  under  attack  during  the  first  of 
three  sessions  on  pollution.  The  speaker  was 
Thomas  McMahon,  director  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Water  Resources  Commission  who 
said  he  was  naturally  interested  in  it  "but 
I  am  not  sure  that  from  a  cost  standpoint 
it  would  be  worth  it."  He  told  his  listeners 
that  Morse's  program  would  have  to  be  eval- 
uated after  a  study  was  done. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Sutton  was  asked 
the  amount  of  time  that  it  would  take  for 
the  Merrimack  river  to  be  ready  for  recrea- 
tional purposes.  The  query  was  made  by  State 
Sen.  James  Ruark  of  Haverhill.  As  if  to 
clarify  his^  own  response  that  it  would  take 
about  a  ytax  for  the  Merrimack,  Sutton  told 
the  group  that  because  of  the  sludge,  the 
Nashua  River  would  take  a  much  longer  peri- 
od of  time. 

During  the  session  on  Pollution  Control, 
the  officials  said  they  are  hopeful  that  most 
Industries  in  the  state  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  possibility  of  Joint  participation  with 
communities   on    antl-pollutlon   projects. 

Like  the  Water  Pollution  conference,  ex- 
perts on  each  of  the  other  four  topics:  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development;  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare;  Transpwrtation  and  Law 
Enforcement,  had  Just  about  enough  time 
to  provide  the  basics. 
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Some  observers  noted  that  In  the  HEW 
session  there  was  too  little  time  for  even 
some  of  the  essentials.  HETW,  established  In 
1963,  involves  260  separate  programs.  Max 
W.  Rote  Jr.,  of  the  Regional  Program  Co- 
ordination Office,  told  the  city  and  town 
officials  that  HEW  has  100,000  employees. 
There  appeared  to  be  Just  time  during  the 
session  for  Rote  to  introduce  seven  officials 
who  provided  a  short  summation  of  what 
services  their  departments  perform  and  the 
kind  of  help,  financial  and  otherwise  that 
the  cities  and  towns  can  acquire.  Following 
their  presentation,  Rote  allowed  each  of  the 
speakers  to  be  questioned  individually  by 
the  audience. 

The  other  HEW  spokesmen  were  Gerald  P. 
Reading  of  Lowell,  a  specialist  in  mental 
health  services;  Charles  C.  Gentile,  asst. 
regional  commissioner  of  social  and  rehabili- 
tation services;  Frank  Realin,  public  health 
advisor;  William  B.  Lewis,  regional  man- 
power administrator.  Department  of  Labor; 
Ethel  Elipoulos,  also  of  Lowell  and  manager 
of  the  regional  office  of  Social  Security  and 
Thomas  J.  CHare,  asst.  director,  urban  and 
community  education  programs  of  the  Office 
of  Education. 

HUD  spokesmen  had  about  the  same  prob- 
lem on  the  time  factor.  During  Its  three  ses- 
sions, the  six  speakers  dispensed  much  in- 
formation on  such  subjects  as  long  term 
loans  for  the  construction  of  needed  public 
facilities.  The  HUD  speakers  were  Carl  Byers, 
a  civil  engineer.  Metropolitan  Division;  Ed- 
ward Cachlni,  director  of  workable  pro- 
grams; Anthony  Esposlto,  area  coordinator 
for  renewal  assistance;  Alfred  Punal,  urban 
plans  advisor  for  the  Model  Cities  program; 
Sheldon  Gilbert,  urban  planning  and  Wil- 
liam Koen,  production  coordinator  for  hous- 
ing assistance. 

Most  of  the  time  and  questions  during 
the  Planning  and  Management  session  ap- 
peared to  be  geared  to  the  tasks  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  new  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Affairs.  The  depart- 
ment, created  last  year  by  the  state  Legis- 
lature, was  also  celebrating  its  first  birth- 
day yesterday.  Speaking  for  the  department 
was  the  deputy  commissioner,  Donald  Barr, 
who  spoke  at  length  about  what  he  termed 
"the  new  federalism,"  of  the  urban  re- 
newal projects,  funding  and  the  need  for 
more  comprehensive  planning.  Others  who 
spoke  at  the  Planning  and  Management  ses- 
sions were  Robert  Blake,  director  of  tech- 
nical assistance.  HUD.  and  Arthur  Doyle, 
regional  director  of  the  state  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Christopher  Knapton,  special  assistant  to 
former  Massachusetts  Governor  John  Volpe, 
and  who  is  also  a  former  town  finance  com- 
mittee charlman  In  Norton  was  one  of  six 
speakers  on  the  Joint  Transportation  and  Law 
Enforcement  panel.  Knapton  told  of  a  Con- 
gressional bill  that  will  be  proposed  for  high- 
ways and  for  public  transportation  which  he 
said  will  cost  $10  billion  over  the  next  10 
years.  He  noted  the  comparison  between  that 
bill  and  the  present  budget  of  $175  million 
which  he  said  was  "peanuts." 

Other  panel  members  In  that  workshop 
were  Fred  Downs,  area  engineer  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highways  Administration;  Sumner  Hoff- 
man, of  the  Mass.  Dept.  of  Public  Wo-ks;  Rob- 
ert Tlemey,  highway  design  engineer,  DPW; 
Sheldon  Krantz,  executive  director  of  the 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Joseph 
R.  Rossettl,  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Lunch,  contracted  for  with  a  caterer,  was 
served  following  the  seminar  after  which 
Congressman  Morse  and  George  O'Meara  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  to  the  state  and 
federal  offlclals,who  gave  up  a  free  Satur- 
day to  come  to  Lowell.  They  also  thanked 
the  many  city  and  town  officials,  both  elected 
and  appointive,  who  attended  the  session. 
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INTELLECTUAL  DISHONESTY 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 
Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  October 
22  issue  of  the  Potomac  News,  a  weekly 
newspaper  published  in  Prince  William 
County  Va.,  contained  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Intellectual  Dishonesty"  dealing 
with  demonstrators  for  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. ^  „„ . 
Of  course,  the  Nation  wants  peace  and 
I  believe  the  vast  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  country  have  confidence  in 
the  efforts  being  made  by  the  President 
to  obtain  peace.  The  statement  by  some, 
however,  although  very  noisy,  contrib- 
utes nothing  to  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem and  could  well  remind  one  of  the 
noise  of  crickets  in  a  field  who  are  loud 
and  bothersome  but  whose  noise  far  out- 
shadows  their  significance. 

The  editorial  is  a  thoughtful  one  which 
is  inserted  in  full  and  Is  commended  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues: 
Intellectual  Dishonesty 
As  Moratorium  scenes  dim  from  our  tele- 
vision screens,  we  fear  for  America. 

In  the  name  of  peace,  our  country  is  being 
dragged  down. 

We  saw  an  occasional  "peace"  marcher 
carry  a  flag  of  North  Vietnam,  our  battle- 
field enemy,  and  fellow  marchers  hardly 
batted  an  eyelash.  This  was  not  an  act  of 
peace,  but  an  act  of  traitorlsm.  We  saw  Mrs. 
Martin  Luther  King  exhort  the  President  to 
bring  the  boys  home— and  hang  the  commit- 
ment against  aggression  which  took  them  to 
South  Vietnam.  We  saw  Sen.  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy who  only  last  year  was  making  light 
of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia, 
suggest  to  the  President  that  maybe  there 
wouldn't  be  anything  wrong  with  presiding 
over  this  country's  first  lost  war. 

We  see,  sorry  to  say.   a  segment   of  tne 
nation's    press,    with    the   Washington   Post 
as  one  of  the  grossest  examples,  encourage 
the     deprecations      against      this      country 
through  skillful  manipulations  of  the  writ- 
ten word   and  what   is  reported.   Eager  to 
romanticize    the    so-called    "revolutionists 
reporters    chronicle    without    question    the 
mouthings  of  bearded   wonders  behind   the 
peace  movement.  The  reporters  fail  to  ask 
ihwe  people  a  few  questions  they  should  ask. 
Such  as  why  they  don't  exert  some  of  their 
pressure  on  Hanoi   to  make  a  sincere  stob 
at  negotiating   in   Paris.   Or   how   they   feel 
about  the  hundreds  of  civilians  massacred  by 
the  Reds  in  Hue,  and  why  they  don't  wring 
their  hands  about  that.  Or  why  they  don  t 
issue    manifestoes    against    the    systematic 
assassination  of  village  leaders  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Or  why  they  don't  exhort  the  various 
Communist  reglmee  to  allow  their  own  peo- 
ple   to   demonstrate   against    their   govern- 
ment's Vietnam,  conscription  or  armament 

''°0?^^ow  they  propose  to  protect  the  lives 
and  freedoms  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
once  we  did  pull  out. 

Certainly  It  Is  proper  to  debate  whether 
our  troops  should  or  should  not  be  in  Viet- 
nam.  Certolnly  It  is  proper  to  weigh  Aght  ^g 
the  war  to  win,  or  fighting  the  war  as  a  hold- 

In&T  action.  -  ... 

But  the  sheer  one-sided  character  of  the 
outpouring  of  those  who  apparently  regard 
?he^lvel  as  the  sole  champions  of  pe«:e 
has  had  its  effect  in  hog-tielng  the  country  s 
choices. 
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The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  for  In- 
stance,  might  have  brought  peace.  But  it  was 
rendered  ineffective  by  the  pressures  which 
led  the  U.S.  to  abstain  from  bombing  certain 
areas  to  protect  the  civilian  population  and 
foreign  ships.  If  one  U.S.  bomb  aocWcnUy 
strayed  and  hit  a  civilian  home,  out  came 
the  demonstrators'  black  coffins.  There  was 
no  condemnation  of  North  Vietnam's  cynical 
use  of  these  areas  of  civilian  asylum  for 
military  regrouping. 

Even  the  use  of  tear-gas  to  flush  out  the 
enemy,  instead  of  flame  throwers  or  bullets, 
brought  condemnation  upon  this  country. 

TW8  continued  one-sided  outpouring  can 
be  described  only  as  Intellectual  dishonesty. 
It  has  served  only  to  tear  down  America  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  more  and  more, 
has  eroded  the  resolved  of  its  own  people. 
It  has  left  virtually  unscathed  and  even 
revered— a  North  Vietnamese  regime  which, 
if  the  tables  were  turned,  would  ruthlessly 
slaughter  those  who  would  conduct  a  "mora- 
torium" against  government  policy. 

Peace  is  a  noble  desire.  There  is  nothing 
more  tragic  than  seeing  human  beings  wtll- 
fully  destroyed,  or  possessions  deliberate  y 
put  to  flame.  But  history  has  also  tragically 
shown  that  you  cannot  have  peace  Just  for 
the  wanting.  You  can  wish  for  peace  just  as 
hard  as  you  can,  but  If  another  country  or 
ruler  has  aggressive  designs,  then  the  ques- 
tion is  no  longer  one  you  alone  can  decide— 
unless  you  stay  strong  enough  and  show 
enough  resolve  to  deter  the  aggressor  We 
are  in  South  Vietnam.  But  so  are  the  North 
Vietnamese.  The  demonstrators  tell  us  to 
pull  out.  Let  them  make  their  exhortations 
J  list  as  forcefully  to  Hanoi. 

Those  in  the  peace  movement  who  are 
sincere  could  achieve  a  lot  more  intellectual 
legitimacy— as  well  as  bertter  results— by 
Jking  their  pressure  at  all  the  combatants. 
Our  heartfelt  hopes  of  success  would  go  with 
them  In  this  endeavor. 

And  if  they  really  want  to  fight  for  long- 
range  peace,  and  do  not  intend  to  promote 
one  ideology  over  another,  they  could  turn 
their  pressure  to  the  United  Nations  to  seek 
the  creation  of  a  strong  international  peace- 
keeping force.  To  our  way  of  thinking,  that 
may  be  the  world's  only  hope  of  salvation 
from  the  scourge  of  war. 
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BIO  TRUCK  BILL 


AMENDMENT  TO   CRIME   CONTROL 
BILL 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 
Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  provide  $750  million  for 
the  law-enforcement  assistance  pro- 
gram for  the  1971  fiscal  year. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration was  established  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  and  the  fairness  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  and  m 
order  for  these  tremendous  and  worthy 
objectives  to  be  reached,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  must  be  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

If  we  are  talking  about  really  im- 
proving the  quality  and  the  effectiveness 
of  law  enforcement  and  justice  then  we 
are  talking  about  a  very  expensive  pro- 
gram. In  my  opinion  the  $750  million 
proposed  in  this  bill  is  but  a  start-but 
we  must  start. 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 
Mr    SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 

editorial  for  today  is  from  the  Reno 
Evening  Gazette,  in  the  State  of  Nevada. 
The  editorial  follows: 

MOTORISTS  Lose 

The  Nevada  Highway  Department  claims 
supertrucks  are  safe  on  many  state  routes. 

In  extensive  1968  road  tests,  the  monsters 
rolled  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  state^ 
Their  effects  on  road  safety  were  carefully 
checked,  and  the  findings  indicate  that 
longer  and  heavier  trucks  pose  no  particular 
hazard,  the  department  reports. 

But  those  findings  certainly  don  t  Jibe  with 
the  position  of  the  dependable  American 
Automobile  Association. 

Its  concern  is  not  only  how  often  cars  and 
trucks  collide,  but  what  happens  when  they 

°Its  statistics  show  that  when  such  a  col- 
lision does  take  ptece.  the  result  is  likely  to 
be  disastrous  for  the  occupants  of  the  car 

The  death  rate  of  car-truck  accidents  in- 
creases in  ratio  to  the  size  of  the  truck^  A 
study  showed  a  fatality  rate  of  .3  per  100 
persons  where  the  truck  was  a  pickup;  or 
7  1  per  100  when  a  tractor-trailer  was  in- 
volved, and  of  13.3  per  100  In  the  case  of 
tractors  towing  two  trailers. 

Moreover,  when  a  car  and  a  heavy  truck 
collide,  chances  are  almost  100  per  cent  that 
if  anyone  Is  killed,  it  will  be  someone  In  the 

c&r 

Accidents  Involving  trucks  and  cars  or  cars 
passing  trucks  are  not  uncommon  In  Nevada 
as  is,  and  despite  the  highway  department  s 
findings,  the  presence  of  srupertrucks  will 
surely  add  to  the  toll,  however  modestly. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  more  time  is  re- 
quired to  pass  a  truck  train  measuring  35 
feet  longer  than  the  old  maximum  of  70  feet. 
on  two-lane  roads,  where  these  trucks  now 
are  operating,  that  time  margin  can  t  help 
but  diminish  the  safety  factor  somewhat. 

There  aren't  many  supertrucks  on  the  state 
routes,  yet.  and  for  the-  most  part,  these 
routes  are  lighUy  travelled.  But  the  state  Is 
grovsrlng  rapidly,  traffic  is  increasing,  and  tae 
IndustA'  will  undoubtedly  add  more  super- 
trucks  as  time  goes  on.  

The  sum  of  these  points  spells  a  serious 
blow  to  the  welfare  of  the  motorist. 

His  woes  began  with  the  1967  and  1969 
legislatures,  which  legalized  the  monsters 
subject  to  special  licensing. 

Federal  regulations  do  not  allow  the  over- 
sized trucks  on  the  Interstate  freeway,  but 
they  are  rolling  on  several  state  routes_ 

"This  action  was  taken  despite  the  defeat 
in  U.S.  Congress  last  year  of  a  bill  tbatjvould 
have  legalized  supertrucks  nationwide.  An 
almost  Identical  bill  has  been  introduced 
during  the  current  session,  but  It  too  seems 
destined  to  be  beaten  down  by  the  outcry 

from  press  and  public.  

Meanwhile,  states  are  free  to  legislate  pretty 
much  as  they  please  where  intrastate  traffic 
is  concerned.  Pew  other  sUtes  have  seen  fit  to 
legall**  the  big  trucks.  The  trucking  In^ust^ 
hM  shown  no  hardship,  such  as  pecuUar 
cargo   that  merits  special  consideration. 

Legislative  action  amounts  to  an  accom- 
modation   of   the   industry    at   considerable 

cost  to  the  motoring  public.  „„»„ri. 

The  Automobile  Association  recommends 
that  motorists  write  to  their  representatives 
m  Congress  to  make  their  views  known. 
Whlie  they  are  at  It.  they  might  writs  to  their 
siate  representatives  urging  that  supertrucks 
be  taken  off  the  road. 
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PROJECT  ALERT 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

C^    FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  5,  1969 
Mr.  SIKES.  If r.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  poignant  prroblems  which  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  ts  contained  to 
a  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  John  Appleyard, 
executive  secretary  of  Project  Alert  in 
Pensacola,  Fla.  It  poses  a  most  realistic 
question:  "How  lean  a  group  like  Project 
Alert  help  to  effectively  tell  a  story  of 
our  national  puuposes?  Can  we  somehow 
get  the  administration  to  come  forward 
with  some  concrete  statements  on  na- 
Uonal  purposes?"  The  young  people  of 
our  country  muat  be  told  tlie  facts  about 
America  and  the  virtues  ot  patriotism. 
They  need  something  to  believe  in  and 
unless  those  of  us  who  believe  in  America 
give  it  to  them.Jthey  will  continue  to  be 
iii^uen&ed  by  tie  propaganda  which  is 
now  being  fed  ih  unbroken  doses  to  the 
people  of  our  co\intry. 

It  is  time  to  I  deliberate  on  the  right 
answers  to  Mr.  JAppleyards  questions.  I 
hope  there  are  Imany  who  not  only  see 
the  answers  but  who  are  ready  to  do 
something  to  make  them  available  to  the 
young  people  o|  our  country  who  need 
answers  so  sorely. 

Mr.  Appleyarf  s  letter  follows: 

Project  Alert, 
Pensaapla.  Fla.,  October  21,  1969. 

Hon.  Robert  L.  Sr^JS. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  I  kBJow  that  over  the  years  you 
have  been  generally  conversant  with  the 
work  done  here  iq  Pensacola  by  Project  Alert. 
Oxir  programa,  d*eUng  with  informatton  on 
the  goals  of  International  communism,  and 
more  recently  ln|the  developmeut  of  patri- 
otic themes,  ha4e  been  relatively  well  re- 
ceived and  effective. 

However,  in  a  kneetlng  this  morning,  our 
group,  which  inciaentally  Includes  Ted  Nlclc- 
Inaon.  Charlie  Sfchuster,  Charles  Overman, 
Bill  Fleming,  Patbroner  and  Vlnce  Whlbbs — 
and  others— felt  that  we  needed  to  touch 
base  with  you  atd  ask  your  guidance. 

The  turmoil  IC  which  our  country  finds 
itself  is,  we  beufeve.  pcurtly  a  product  of  a 
lack  of  general  [understanding  of  national 
purposes.  Crltlciim  of  the  Viet  Nam  war  U 
typical  of  this:  and  the  general  attitudes 
which  young  people  reflect  are,  as  our  ques- 
tioning shows,  tne  result  of  a  general  failure 
of  our  country'^  leeiders  to  come  back  to 
basic  concepts  la  telling  the  story  of  where 
we  are  and  wheri  we  are  going.  For  example, 
our  generation  %ak.es  it  for  granted  that 
these  young  people  know  and  understand 
the  causes  for  forea.  for  the  Berlin  Wall 
and  the  underlying  problem  In  Southeast 
Asia  Yet  conventions  with  these  young 
people  show  thit  this  is  not  true  at  all. 
They  are  the  victims  of  the  age-old  propa- 
ganda technique  of  hearing  one  story  long 
enough  and  thu^  coming  to  beUeve  it  as  fact. 
Our  question  I  thus  goes  something  like 
this:  how  can  b  group  like  ours  help  to 
effectively  tell  a  |  story  of  our  naOonal  pur- 
poses? Can  we  somehow  get  the  administra- 
tion to  come  forward  with  some  concrete 
statements  on  n^itlonal  purposes?  There  are 
organizations  suph  as  ours  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  aniious  to  help  In  utilizing  a 
national  philosdphy  effecUvely,  but  we  do 
need  help.  Our  work  in  developing  films, 
radio  shows,  et<i.  on  patriotic  themes  can 
be  rejuvenated  jf  our  national  leaders  will 
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And  an  effective  way  of  aligning  the  two- 
centurles-old  patriotic  themes  with  the  fu- 
ture goals  of  our  society. 

This  may  seem  Uke  a  rather  nebtilous 
thing,  but  It  is  pretty  obvious  that  young 
people  need  something  to  beUeve  In,  but 
instead  are  being  handed  throvigh  many 
media  material  that  disappoints  rather  than 
encourages  beliefs.  We  know  how  interested 
you  are  in  this  field  of  work,  and  we  are 
hopeful  that  you  might- Initiate  some  guid- 
ance for  us. 

Best  regards, 

John  Appliyard, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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CHEMICAL   BIOLOGICAL   WARFARE 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

of   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 
Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  recently  over  the 
dangers  of  chemical  biological  warfare— 
CBW.  Certainly  there  should  be  discus- 
sion of  the  CBW  program  and  the  inher- 
ent dangers.  However,  discussion  should 
be  factual  and  not  sensational.  An  imfor- 
timate  example  of  how  critics  of  the 
CBW  program  have  resorted  to  sensa- 
tionalism and  distortion  of  facts  is  docu- 
mented in  a  news  release  by  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Conrad,  speaker  pro  tempore  of  the 
California  Assembly. 

His  accoimt  of  the  Russian's  disposal 
of  chemical  warfare  material  would  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  particularly 
those  who  have  criticized  the  U.S.  dis- 
posal of  chemical  materials.  This  is  not 
to  imply  that  our  program  is  above  re- 
proach. 

Just  recently.  I  supported  an  amend- 
ment to  the  mUitary  procurement  bill 
that  would  impose  safeguards  on  CBW 
warfare.  The  amendment  requires  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  make  semi- 
annual reports  on  the  CBW  program  and 
tighten  up  the  shipping  and  storage  ot 
such  weapons. 

However.  Mr.  Conrad  shows  a  tactic 
was  used  by  critics  of  CBW  to  Influence 
the  Senate  vote  on  CBW  programs.  This 
kind  of  distortion  of  facts  and  emotion- 
alism is  an  affront  to  the  public.  In  such 
a  critical  and  potentially  dangerous  field, 
the  public  is  entitied  to  know  the  facts. 
not  exaggerations.  Mr.  Conrad  has  done 
a  public  service  by  exposing  such  inac- 
curate reporting  on  CBW.  The  time  has 
come  for  honest  factual  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  a  news  release 
from  Mr.  Conrad's  ofiQce  and  two  news- 
paper articles  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
The  Russians  Did  It — And  Whebi  Was 
Everybody 
(News    release    from    Speaker    pro    tempore 
Charles  J.  Conrad,  of  the  California  As- 
sembly) 

Assemblyman  Charles  J.  Conrad,  Speaker 
pro  Tempore  of  the  CalUomla  Assembly  to- 
day charged  that  a  scare  story  was  released 
from  Copenhagen  on  the  day  before  the 
United  States  Senate  voted  strong  restric- 
tions on  the  testing  and  transporting  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  Conrad  said 
the  article  was  an  attempt  to  influence  the 
Senate  vote,  and  called  for  a  Congressional 
investigation  of  this  type  of  propaganda. 


The  story  which  Oonrad  termed  "sensa- 
tionalized and  inaccurate"  claimed  that 
lethal  mustard  gas  leaked  from  a  British 
vmderwater  wartime  dump  had  Injured  six 
fishermen,  and  brought  panic  to  the  vaca- 
tion restwts  in  Southern  Sweden  and  In  the 
Danish  Island  of  Bomholm.  The  article  said 
hoUdaymakers  had  deserted  the  beachee  and 
that  thousands  of  tons  of  fish  were  being 
boycotted. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Conrad,  "the  munitions 
were  captured  German  chemical  warfare  ma- 
terials of  World  War  U  which  were  dimiped, 
not  by  the  BrlUsh,  but  by  the  Russians. 
When  the  British  news  media  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Russians  were  the 
guilty  i>arty  the  story  was  Immediately 
dropped. 

"Where  was  New  York  Oongresaman  Rich- 
ard D.  McCarthy  and  his  colleagues  who 
have  been  denouncing  the  United  States 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  for  so  many 
months?  Where  was  the  group  of  Interna- 
tional experts  who  prepared  a  report  on 
chemical  and  blolo^cal  warfare  for  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  at  the  re- 
quest of  Secretary-General  U-Thant?  Where 
was  the  Polish  delegate  at  Geneva,  Antoni 
Czarkowski,  who  attacked  the  United  States 
for  what  he  called  'recent  mishaps'  with 
chemical  munitions?  Where  were  the  Japa- 
nese who  demonstrated  against  the  United 
States  maintaining  chemical  warfare  ma- 
terial on  Okinawa? 

"Why  Is  It  that  not  one  voice,  national  or 
International,  has  been  raised  In  criticism 
when  the  Russians  are  guilty  of  criminal 
negligence  by  disposing  of  dangerous  chemi- 
cals in  water  shallow  enough  to  constitute  a 
hazard? 

"Our  disposal  operations,  which  Congress- 
man McCarthy  raised  such  a  hue  and  cry 
about,  were  to  have  been  made  In  7,200  feet 
of  water.  The  British  have  followed  similar 
precautions  their  disposal  being  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  Bomholm. 

"Evidence  that  this  exaggerated  story  was 
released  to  Influence  a  vote  in  the  United 
States  Senate  is  seen  In  the  fact  that  It  has 
long  been  known  that  quantities  of  mustard 
gas  were  dumped  by  the  Russians  In  1947. 
Incidents  of  fishermen  being  burned  by 
mustard  have  been  reported  routinely  in  the 
press  for  Tnany  years,  since  some  fishermen, 
although  well  aware  of  the  danger,  are  will- 
ing to  take  the  risk  in  order  to  get  a  good 
catch. 

"Par  from  being  deserted  Bomholm  has 
enjoyed  one  of  its  best  tourist  seasons,  and 
the  fish  market,  as  far  as  Denmark  Is  con- 
cerned, has  not  been  affected. 

"No  real  hazard  to  bathers  Is  considered 
to  exist  unless  for  some  reason  a  leaky  bomb 
were  dropped  by  fishermen  In  the  bathing 
area.  There  has  been  no  reported  Incident 
of  anyone  becoming  HI  or  contaminated  as 
a  result  of  eating  or  handling  fish  in  the 
area. 

"This  Is  Just  one  more  example  of  the  need 
for  honest  and  factual  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject of  chemical  and  biological  warfare. 

"I  strongly  urge  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  conduct  an  Investigation  to 
ascertain  who  was  behind  the  release  of  such 
a  story  at  that  particular  time,  and  why 
the  subject  was  hioshed  up.  I  also  call  upon 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  to 
condemn  the  Soviet  Union  for  creating  a 
hazard  to  human  life  as  well  as  damage 
to  a  rich  fishing  ground."  said  Conrad. 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
Aug.  11.  1969) 
German  War  Gas  Injtjkes  Fishermen 
Copenhagen. — Lethal  mustard  gas.  leaking 
from  an  underwater  wartime  dump  in  the 
Baltic,  has  Injured  six  fishermen  and  brought 
panic  to  vacation  resorts  In  southern  Sweden 
and  m  the  Danish  Island  of  Bomholm. 
Holiday  makers  have  deserted  the  beaches. 
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The  MS  part  of  20,000  tons  of  a«n«^° 
chSScTW^fare  material  dumped  m  the 
seaTn  British  orders  24  years  ago,  has  ap- 
^ntly  escaped  from  rusting  containers^ 
Kh  authomies  fear  a  large  area  of  the 
Baltic  may  become  contaminated. 

-Thousands  of  tons  of  fish  /uspectwl  of 
contamination  were  boycotted  ^olloy^^B  the 
arrlv^ln  a  Bomholm  hospital  of  six  mem- 
b7n,  of  the  crew  of  a  Danish  trawler  w«h 
various  mustard  gas  burns.  Two  of  the  crew 
are  in  a  serious  condition  after  handling 
contaminated  nets  and  fish  and  have  now 
been  flown  to  Copenhagen's  central  nos 
pltal  for  skin  uansplants.  »,«.„itAi 

The  trawler's  crew  did  not  reach  a  hospital 
until  14  hours  after  they  first  came  Into  con- 
tact  with  the  gas.  It  Is  a  brown  oUy  fluid  and 
a  tiny  drop  causes  serious  and  possible  letnai 

^"l^all  more  than  300,000  bombs  and  can- 
isters containing  deadly  chemicals  Including 
the  German  nerve  gas  Tabun  (known  as 
madness  gas),  are  still  lying  on  the  seabed 
of  Bomholm  and  the  Swedish  coastline. 

Scandinavian  trawlermen  have  been  or- 
dered to  avoid  the  area,  which  Is  normaUy 
a  rich  fishing  ground,  and  they  bave  already 
lodged  claims  for  compensation  with  tneir 
governments  for  loss  of  earnings. 
^  In  an  effort  to  coordinate  preventive  meas- 
ures The  west  German,  Danish  and  Swedish 
governments  have  set  up  an  antl-polson  gas 
Committee  which  will  try  to  establish  how 
far  the  seabed  contamination  has  extended 
and  how  great  is  the  danger  to  the  main- 
land. 
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a-vear  mlUtkry  program  that  for  years  1^ 
^n  vXaUy  without  congressional  over- 
SSf  ^e  Holse  should  approve  the  Senate 

''°^ut  Congress  should  not  stop  there.  It 
ah^W  ic^^ully  into  the  Question  of 
whTtLer  the  large  CBW  reeearch.  production 
and  testing  program  is  Justified. 

The  United  States  possesses  huge  stock 
plSof  lethal  chemical  and  biological  agent^ 
To  amply  that  costly  and  dangerous  disposals 
^f  .=iirr»iuBes  are  now  necessary.  In  an  age  oi 
^S^le^  retaliation,  the  Justification 
?^^uch^  arsenal  seems  dubious  at  best. 


IProm  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Aug.  14,  1969) 
Regulating  Chemical  Weapons 
Issue.  The  Senate  has  voted  tough  restric- 
tions   on    gas    and    biological    agents.    But 
should  congress  stop  with  «'i<^^7^«°^,y/' ... 
In    1945   British   military   authorities   dis- 
posed  of   20,000    tons   of    captured    German 
Chemical  warfare  material  by  dumping  it  in 
^aled  containers   into  the  Baltic  Sea.   Last 
weekend  lethal  mustard  gas,  escaping  from 
the  cache,  injured  six  fishermen  and  spread 
alarm  through  southern  Sweden. 

News  of  the  frightening  ^l^hap  came  one 
day  before  the  U.S.  Senate  voted  unani- 
mously to  impose,  for  the  first  time,  strong 
restrictions  on  the  testing  and  transport  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  The  two 
events  were  coincidental.  But  both  under- 
scored the  dangers  inherent  in  the  produc- 
tion and  disposal  of  exotic  weapons  of  mass 

^'^t'r^te-s  91-0  vote  followed  a  series  of 
occurrences  which  dramatized  the  extent 
and  deadliness  of  the  U.S.  chemical  and  blo- 

^°?^:^mrnot"mrwas  last  March,  when 
6,000  sheep  were  killed  in  Utah  following 
open-air  testing  at  an  Army  site  of  a  deadly 
chemical  agent.  Shori:ly  after  came  news 
Sr^e  ^my  intended  to  ship  s^plus 
nerve  gas  across  the  country  for  disposal  In 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  ,„„irfoni-   on 

Most  recently  there  was  an  IncWent  ^ 
Okinawa  when  a  deadly  gas  container  leaked, 
leading  to  the  hospitalization  of  24  Amerl- 
^  ^d  new  strains  in  U.S.-Japanese  rela- 

"°ta  the  wake  of  these  events  the  Senate 
has  acted  to  tighten  controls  over  t^e  man- 
ufacture and  movement  of  chemical  and  blo- 

^iS-au'^lng.  for  example,  could  only 
be  carried  out  If  the  surgeon  genw'al  deter- 
^ned  that  public  health  ^ould  not  l^ 
^eatened.  Any  transportation  of  lethal 
^ntT  would  a^o  require  the  surgeon  gen- 
eral's approval,  as  well  as  advance  noUflca- 
rion  to  ingress.  And  from  now  on  all  fu^ 
spent  on  these  weapons  would  require  spe 
clfic  congressional  approval.  .^„„„ 

The    sinate's    action    Is    the   fl«t    sertouB 
effort  by  Congress  to  regulate  a  $350  mUllon- 


SWEDEN  UNDERSTANDS  DIRECT 
ACTION 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  5.  1969 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  severaJ 

occasions  I  have  directed  re^Jjr ks  to  th^ 

activities  of  Sweden  and  particularly  U) 

the  conduct  of  its  new  Prime  Minister. 

°'?^'^appy  to  leaxn  that  this  situ- 
atLn^^f  to  be  iniproving  because  of 
disSog  between  American  labor  and  its 
Swedish  counterpart. 

Even  though  our  national  Po"cy  per- 
mits American  business  to  trade  with  the 
enemy    the    American    people    are    not 

^'I^Smmend  Victor  Riesel's  commentaiT 
on  this  subject  and  include  it  as  part  of 
my  remarks: 

n<=.  T^BOR  STANDS  FIRM— SWEDEN  RETREATS 
""oN^^T    CONG    LOAN    IN    FACE    OF    BOYCOTT 

Threat  „,      ,  ^ 

(By  Victor  Rlesel) 


New  ToRK.-There  have  been  days  not  too 
lonK  «o  when,  were  it  not  for  the  forcefiU 
Swldl^h  police  an  American  could  get  a  rock 
m  the  h^  If  he  appeared  ^  be  oa  offlclal 
business  in  the  pleasant  neighborhood  of  the 
US  ^bassy  in  Stockholm.  The  New  Left 
there  whl^  now  includes  powerful  forces  in 
thf  ^^eri^ent.  Just  abhors  anything  Amer- 

'°^ls  New  Left  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
ne^^claflst  prime  minister,  Olof  Palme ^He 
hC^  aS^ked  tbe  U.S.  In  scores  of  speeches. 
H^hi  mv^ghed  against  the  American  gov- 
™^nvs  efl^ort  to%ase  the  burdens  of  our 
bl^  communities.  He  has  aggressively 
prflLTe  National  UberaUon  Front  ^d 
hoiiprt  it  while  its  military  arm.  the  Viet 
^b^^s  baSeru.S.  troops  in  South  Viet 

^^' has  encouraged  an  economic  delegation 
from  iHmol  and  urged  other  Nordic  nations 
to  help  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Prime  Minister  Palme  has  asserted  that  he 

"aWut^y"  prefers  the  B^^VtheTrSi? 
to  SalBon  And  he  conferred  with  the  present 
fC^lTmlnlster,  Torsten  Nllsson  ^/ore  the 
latter  pledged  »40  mllUon  worth  of  aid  to 
N^  Vl^  NaiTand  said  in  effect  that  aid 
to  Siith  Viet  Nam  would  have  to  wait  until 

*"Lr/hS  h^  developed  over  the  past  few 
vears  though  the  U.S.  is  Sweden's  heaviest 
^S'lng  services  customer:  and  Its  biggest 
mircha^r  of  smaU  cars,  some  of  which  are 
^m?^  in  Canada  and  undersell  ours:  and 
?^  U  S  Expori:-lmport  Bank  has  extended 
IS  mlUlon  in  credit*  to  the  Scandinavian 
^llX  system  which  is  partially  owned  by 

^^Yrt  ""when  thU  column  repori^  from  the 
AFL-CIO  convention  that  Influential  Amer- 
^Tfabor  leaders  threatened  to  urge  a  boy- 
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^..ct  of  Swedish  goods— and  U.S.  Maritime 
union  eaTe»contlmplat«d  boycotting  Sw«l- 
ishkhlDS— Sweden,  its  press,  its  government. 
and^tiKr  movement  became  considerably 

*^*^ived  word  that  the  government  and 
the  SwX.  Trade  Union  Confederation 
(LO)  would  like  to  send  a  delegation  to  the 
US  tTtalk  with  me  and  the  labor  leaders 
who  could  invoke  the  boycott. 

I  recalled  that  in  Stockholm  the  head- 
quarters building  of  the  IX)  «  f  "ed  me 
Little  Kremlin"— not  because  it  Is  Pro-Com- 
munlst.  Which  It  Isn't,  but  because  it  con- 
trols the  Swedish  government.  There  the  rul- 
ing  social  Democratic  party  is  far  more  a 
labor  party  than  even  the  Labour  party  led 
by  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson. 

Since  the  Swedish  delegation  would  be  led 
by  the  genial  Arne  Geljer,  the  LO  president, 
who  als^  IS  head  of  the  Parliament  s  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  I  enthusiastically  agreed 
to  a  dialogue  with  him  and  his  group,  we 

""liesldent  Oeljer  said  that  America  in  gen- 
eral  and  the  labor  men  here   in  Particular 
we«   the   victims   of  bad   communlcatlor^^ 
Foreign    Minister    Nllsson,    who    has    since 
talked     with     secretary    of    State    William 
iSIrs    had   not  said   that   Sweden   would 
^Hanol  840  million  now.  He  had  meant 
Ifter  all  the  fighting  Is  °^er_^There  m^ht,  o^ 
course,  be  some  humanitarian  aid  sent  to 
Hanoi  but  not  for  reconstruction.  Mr,  oeijer 
promised  to  send  "clarification"  and  said  he 
would  confer  with  Joe  Curran.  president  of 
The  National  Maritime  Union,  Teddy  Gleason 
president   of   the   International    Longshore- 
men's Association  (ILA)  and  AFI^-CIO  Pres- 
ident George  Meany.  ,„rtinft- 
Came  the  clarification.  There  !«  no  indlca- 
tlon   in   Mr.   Nllsson's   statements   that   he 
meant  the   Swedish   millions   not  to   go   to 
America's    military    enemy    "««!    af^r    all 
fighting  stops.  There  is  some  talk  ab«>ut  being 
misquoted   and   Mr.   Nllsson's   inadvertently 
omitting  a  sentence  from  his  speech  which 
^uld  indicate  aid  would  go  to  Saigon  as 

There  is  no  direct  transcript  of  his  speech, 
such  a  transcript  should  be  available.  There 
fs  a  tape.  It  should  be  played  to  a  group  of 
International  newsmen, 
^rthermore,  even  the  clarification  says 
that  the  Swedish  monies  and  \U.  transmis- 
slon  are  not  'cleariy  defined."  There  v^U^ 
money  quickly  for  medicines  and  hospitals. 
No  one  can  argue  with  thls-ex^pt  to  ask 
why  not  humanltarianlsm  for  South  Viet 
Nam  as  well?  Is  it  because  Prime  Minister 
Palme  loathes  It  so  much? 

Amone  the  products  which  this  money  will 
buTSdln?  to  the  clarification,  IS  paper 
f^^'school  book^whlch  of  couree  will  em- 
hitter  vounK  minds  against  the  U.S.  lor  aec 
^T-r^ere'lftalk  of  supplying  fertlllzer- 
whlch  means  chemicals  and  can  be  diverted, 

''^^ell  during  Mr,  Geljer's  stay  here  he  got 
some  reciprocll  clarification.  He  -ent^P  «> 
visit  Teddv  Gleaaon  on  Tuesday,  October  i*. 
Mr  oTeason,  now  an  AFI^Ovice  presMen^ 
said  that  no  one  here  """"^^yL^^^JT^. 
m  Swedish  affairs.  The  peppery  "-A  Presl 
dent  added  that  no  American  should  teU 
Sweden  what  to  do.  But  In  turn  no  fwwllsh 
oS  can  tell  any  American  what  to  do. 

Mr  Gleason  added  that  If  Americans  want 
to  boycott  Swedish  goods.  It  Is  their  prtvilege^ 
J^n^  Swedish  labor  runs  global  boycotts 

°'^rt°hTm.ore,  Mr.  Gleason's  POSture  Is  «.at 
If  Stockholm  takes  part  of  the  ProA^  «t 
lr,av«i  in  the  U.S.  and  sends  It  to  Hanoi. 
STwiu  .^^.lectlve  ^-ycotts.SwedUh  Ships 
containing  the  Volvos  and  Saabs  Min  be 
picketed.  This  would  paralyze  them  on  the 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts.  ,r,-cuUve 

Teddy  Gleason's  colleague,  ILA  Executive 

Vice     President     Johnny     Bowers,     put     U 

bluntly: 
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"They  trade  w^th  the  enemy  and  still  can 
get  our  dollars  This  Is  a  disgrace.  I  have 
been  getting  inany  calls  on  whether  our 
doclc  workers  v^lll  handle  Swedish  cruise 
ships.  We  said  hyes'  as  long  as  those  $40 
million  don't  go  io  ova  enemy." 

It  should  be  nbted  by  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment that  Mr  Bowers'  word  Is  as  solid  as 
steel.  In  March  tt966,  when  he  learned  that 
ships  of  foreign  lines  were  supplying  North 
Viet  Nam.  he  struck  ship  after  ship  of  the 
lines  which  put  Into  New  York — Cunard,  the 
French  line.  thi>  Norwegian  line,  right  on 
down.  He  held  them  until  their  top  officials 
came  down  to  t  he  docks  and .  pledged  that 
no  craft  of  their  fleet  ever  would  serve  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh. 

They've  kept  tttelr  word  The  Swedish  gov- 
ernment and  merchant  princes  In  that  king- 
dom can  count  o  a  Johnny  Bowers  and  others 
In  America  keeping  their  word. 

Unlike  Prime  Minister  Palme,  they  hate 
dictatorships — Ommunlst  or  any  other 
brand. 

There  will  be  lob  action  if  Sweden  breaks 
the  word  ItB  eialssartes  have  been  giving 
here.  As  Mao  would  say — they  believe  that 
a  friend  of  my  enemy  Is  my  enemy.  That 
little  red  book  can  work  two  ways. 


EXTREMISM 


IN  BIRTH  CONTROL 
SCORED 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF  TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesdtcf/,  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
article  that  ap^jeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Noveihber  2  points  to  a  problem 
of  great  concern  to  me.  As  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Task  Force  on  Earth 
Resources  and  Population  I  am  very 
much  aware  off  the  various  degrees  of 
concern  espoused  by  the  population  and 
environmental  Ifraternities. 

What  Mr.  Straus  has  said  about  the 
extremists  hanning  the  whole  birth  con- 
trol movement  is  not  very  encouraging. 
I  certainly  hope  that  this  is  not  correct. 
Our  task  force  has  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  and  has  conducted 
extensive  reset  rch  on  the  subject.  We 
feel  that  our  I'esources  will  provide  us 
with  enough  fciod  and  medicine  to  pre- 
vent starvation  and  f>estilence  in  this 
century  but  w;  also  recognize  that  at 
some  number  world  population  must  stop 
growing.  If  we  are  to  accomplish  a  pop- 
ulation growth  rate  where  births  do  not 
outnumber  deaths  we  are  going  to  have 
to  be  active — I'ery.  very  active  in  the 
1970's  so  that  ty  the  turn  of  the  century 
we  will  have  already  applied  the  brakes. 

Providing  family  planning  services  to 
our  5.3  million  poor  or, near  poor  women 
is  only  a  smallfportion  of  the  answer  to 
solving  this  urkent  problem.  This  is  the 
area  of  greatest  need  and  of  immediate 
concern  because  of  the  poverty  and 
health  aspects  j  but  by  no  means  wUl  it 
solve  the  probh^ms  of  deteriorating  envi- 
ronment and  ilepleting  resources. 

What  we  neKi  in  the  next  decade  is 
some  new  thin  cing  about  our  prevailing 
attitudes  towaid  marriage  and  children. 
How  we  addre^  ourselves  to  this  prob- 
take  an  honest  national 
education  of  the  conse- 


lem  is  going  tc 
debate  and  an 


Quences  that  our  children  and  grand- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

children  will  face  if  we  continue  this  cur- 
rent growth  rate. 

I  am  confident  that  once  the  facts  are 
well  understood  the  young  people  of  the 
world,  particularly  here  in  America, 
will  voluntarily  contain  the  size  of  their 
families  and  have  fewer  children  than  is 
currently  prevelant. 

The  article  follows : 
Extremism  in  Birth  Debate  Scored 
( By  Bayard  Webster) 

The  former  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Planned  Parenthood-World  Population  has 
charged  that  extremists  In  the  dispute  over 
how  to  slow  the  world's  population  growth 
were  harming  the  whole  birth  control  move- 
ment. 

Donald  B.  Straus,  who  Is  also  president 
of  the  American  Arbitration  Association, 
said  that  aligned  on  one  side  are  those  who 
advocate  compulsory  birth  control,  "the 
doom-sayers — those  who  s^y  that  famine 
and  pestilence  are  Just  aroind  the  corner." 

But,  he  contended,  the  militant  mem- 
bers of  the  opposing  camp — those  who  advo- 
cate family  planning  and  call  the  other 
side  "agents  of  genocide" — are  Just  as  bed. 
Mr.  Straus  spoke  last  week  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Council  of 
Women  in  the  U.S. 

CAUSE    HELD    DAMAGED 

The  polarization  of  attitudes  has  damaged 
the  entire  cause,  Mr.  Straus  said.  "What  we 
want."  he  said.  "Is  to  quietly  close  the  gap. 
to  educate  and  make  available  all  the  facili- 
ties and  facts  to  those  five  million  Indigent 
women  who  have  no  access  to  advice  or  In- 
formation about  birth  control." 

Remarking  on  population  control  In  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  In  the  underdevel- 
oped countries,  Mr.  Straus  said:  "We  should 
remember  that  every  child  born  In  the  U.S. 
will  use  eight  times  as  much  of  our  natural 
resources  as  a  child  born  in  an  underdevel- 
oped country." 

Mr.  Straus's  remarks  were  addressed  to  the 
final  session  of  the  three-day  meeting  of  the 
council,  held  at  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
Center. 

Also  addressing  the  session,  which  was  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  population  pressures 
an  environmental  problems,  was  Marya  Man- 
nes.  a  critic  of  both  male  and  female  mores. 

"I  am  suggesting."  she  said,  "that  the  next 
civil  right — for  both  men  and  women — be 
the  right  to  use  our  bodies  and  conscience 
without  being  told  how  to  use  them  by  the 
church  or  state.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
In  the  case  of  men,  there  will  be  no  more 
conscription,  and  In  the  case  of  women,  the 
repeal  of  all  abortion  laws." 

A  ."CLASSIC   example" 

What  was  described  as  a  major  weakness 
in  the  over-all  conservation  movement  was 
noted  by  Glenn  L.  Paulsen,  an  air  pollution 
expert  and  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
Environment  Blomedlclne  at  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versity. He  told  more  than  200  council  mem- 
bers at  the  meeting  that  Inadequate  research 
lay  at  the  root  of  many  failures  of  the  con- 
servation effort. 

"A  classic  example  of  this."  he  said,  "Is  the 
fact  that  there  are  250.000  cases  of  lead  poi- 
soning yearly  in  urban  areas.  This  Is  a  case  of 
an  earlier  technology  whose  consequences 
were  completely  unknown.  No  one  thought  to 
test  the  paint  for  toxicity,"  he  explained. 

Mr.  Paulsen  said  that  a  similar  lack  of 
research  was  hamp>ering  efforts  In  almost 
every  environmental  field — air,  noise  and 
water  pollution  and  environmental  pressures 
of  all  kinds.  "The  trouble  Is  that  we  have  in- 
sufficient knowledge,"  he  said. 

Sydney  Howe,  head  of  the  Conservation 
Foundation,  also  addressed  the  Council  of 
Women. 

Mr.  Howe  is  chairman  of  an  ad  hoc  com- 
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mlttee  of  conservationists  that  Is  seeking  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
nationwide  conservation  legal  organization. 

"We  need  to  use  the  law  more  effectively 
to  achieve  a  clean  environment,"  he  sakl, 
"something  that  every  man  should  have  a 
legal  right  to,"  he  said. 

The  Council  of  Women  announced  that  it 
had  adopted  two  resolutions.  One  called  for 
outright  repeal  of  the  abortion  law.  The  other 
called  for  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18. 


PORNOGRAPHY  PUSH  AIMS  AT 
FRONT  DOOR 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  October  27,  1969, 
announced  that  it  would  review  a  deci- 
sion of  a  Federal  district  court  in  Cali- 
fornia denying  numerous  mail  order 
smut  peddlers  injunctive  relief  to  prohibit 
the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  from  enforcing  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-206.  This  law.  which  became 
effective  last  year  and  which  I  joined  in 
sponsoring  in  the  House,  was  specifically 
designed  to  follow  guidelines  laid  out  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  previous  obscenity 
cases,  particularly  in  Ginzburg  against 
U.S.  in  1966.  It  simply  provides  postal 
patrons  the  means,  if  they  so  request,  to 
stop  the  repeated  flow  to  their  homes  of 
unsolicited  mail,  matter  which  in  their 
judgment  they  consider  to  be  obscene. 
The  State  Journal  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  in  a 
timely  and  thoughtful  editorial  on 
Thursday,  October  30,  1969,  discusses  this 
problem  and  concludes  with  the  hope 
that  the  Supreme  Court  will  uphold  this 
new  protection.  I  fully  share  that  con- 
cern and  commend  the  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  obscenity  is  not  pro- 
tected by  the  freedoms  of  speech  and 
press.  Thousands  of  Americans  resent  the 
use  of  the  U.S.  mails  to  help  promote 
such  filth.  Their  right  to  be  secure  from 
such  material  should  not  be  denied.  The 
editorial  follows: 
(From  the  lAnsing   (Mich.)    State  Journal, 

Oct.  30.  19691 
Pornography    Push    Aims    at    Front    Door 

The  arrogance  of  pornography  peddlers 
apparently  has  few  limitations.  Having  made 
breakthroughs  In  many  areas  regarding^  the 
right  to  push  their  product  publicjiyTtHey 
now  seek  to  Invade  the  home.  \ 

In  1967.  after  a  rising  tide  of  publlc^Wrm- 
plalnts.  Congress  passed  a  law  giving  families 
the  right  to  force  any  firm  to  discontinue 
mailing  unsolicited  materials  to  their  homes 
which  the  recipients  considered  to  be  ob- 
scene or  of  a  pandering  nature. 

This  law  does  not  deny  the  right  of  others 
to  receive  such  materials  if  they  want  then? 
but  It  does  permit  individuals  to  stop  those 
things  they  find  objectionable.  The  statute, 
in  particular,  gives  parents  at  least  a  small 
weapon  to  prevent  minors  from  receiving  un- 
solicited Junk  through  the  mails. 

This  Is  not  an  unreasonable  law.  But  sev- 
eral companies  have  now  gone  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  claiming  the  legislation  de- 
nies them  free  speech  and  due  process. 

It  wais  further  contended  that  since  the 
firms  do  not  keep  alphabetical  mailing  lists. 
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it  costs  them  about  $5.00  U>  delete  an  indi- 
vidual name.  One  might  ask  who  asked  them 
I;  put  the  name  on  their  lists  in  the  first 
place?   And   what   about   the   time   and   In- 
convenience to  the  individual  who  must  go 
to  the  Post  Office  to  file  a  formal  ooa^Plfl^* 
after  he  has  received  such  unsolicited  mal? 
-^ere   Is   little   doubt  that  the  materials 
causing    the    tide    of    complaints    registered 
with  the  post  Office  result  from  Purcha^ 
malllne  lists   The  senders,  for  example,  mall 
Tut   Sfe   stuff  without  l^nowledge  in  many 
instances  of  who  they  are  sending  It  to.  The 
reclDlents  may  be  35-year-old  men  or  wo 
men    or  they  may   be   nine  or  lO-year-old 
<»lpmentarv  school  children. 
*  P^^tal  officials   have  confirmed  that  such 
materials  have  been  sent  ^  J^^lldren. 

Arguments  may  rage  from  here  to  eterni- 
ty aSout  what  is  obscene  and  ^hat  is  not 
and^rhaps  the  courts  will  never  deliver  a 

^°CrSve  most  Americans  partlcu; 
i,riv  narents  would  endorse  one  opinion  ex- 
nreie^d  by  U.S  supreme  Court  Justice  Potter 
It^w^t  on  the  question  of  "hard  core  por- 

""Te^S"  "I  shall  not  today  attempt  to 
further  define  the  kinds  of  material  I  under- 
s^^d  to  2  embraced  within  that  shorthand 

dSptlon  (hard  core  PO'--;^;;^^^!  iglbly 
perhaps  I  could  never  succeed  in  Intel  giDiy 
riolne  so  But.  I  know  It  when  I  see   t. 

''^Perhaos    there's    another    legal    question 

-V^Xte^i^Teq^ntl?  '^^^^^^^ 
compaX  for  Items  they  see  in  ^^^^^^^^ 
Tn  •Cn  dolne  the  child's  name  may  very  weu 
end  u?  on  a^namng  list  for  what  amounts 
to  Dornocraphlc   materials. 

-rn^  in  fact,  has  been  happening. 

™eLe  laws  of  every  type  in  th^riation 
to  protect  children  from  being  mistreated  or 

'"^^e'^^uld  hope  that  the  Supreme  Court 
win  k^p  this  iVw  on  the  books  and  give 
parents  at  least  a  small  measure  of  protec^ 
tion  from  having  this  Junk  pushed  lnt«  their 
homes.  


HOUSING   CREDIT   GAP   IN   RURAL 
AMERICA 

HON.  R0BER1#RICE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 
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That  goal  calls  for  a  decent  home  lor 
every  American  f  amUy  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time.  ,  _-  ,_,_ 
Yet,  rural  America  with  only  30  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  population  has  hall 
of  its  substandard  housing.  The  problem 
is  acute  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
famUies  which  still  exist  in  inadequate 
housing,  some  with  primitive  plumbing 
and  utilities. 

Through  its  rural  housing  program, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  1ms 
been  making  substantial  inroads  on  this 
problem,  and  it  is  vital  that  this  activity 
not  only  be  continued  but  accelerated. 

Our  former  colleague  in  this  House, 
James  V.  Smith  of  Oklahoma,  who  now 
serves  as  Administrator  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  discussed  this  sub- 
ject recently  in  testimony  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  other  body.  He  made  these 
important  points: 

There  Is  a  well-defined  credit  gap  In  rural 
areas.  Consequently,  the  flow  of  hou^ng 
credit  to  the  countryside  Is  often  nade- 
quate.  sporadic  and  sometimes  non-existent, 
small  town  bankers  and  o^^er  lenders  are 
Just  unable  to  tie  up  their  limited  lending 
resources  In  long-term  housing  credit.  Fur- 
thermore, rural  facilities  for  tapping  the 
credit  resources  of  larger  Institutions  In  big 
cities  are  inadequate 
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a  substantial  step  forward  toward  meet- 
ing our  goal  of  a  decent  home  for  every 
American  family.  I  urge  prompt  passage 
of  the  bill. 


MOTHER  OBJECTS  TO  USE  OF 
DECEASED  SON'S  NAME 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
H  R  13827,  which  has  been  reported  by 
fhfcoiiiittee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
to  this  House,  contains  m  tilJe  IV  a  v  te^ 
provision  which  will  extend  the  n^ 
housing  loan  program  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  until  October  1970^ 

The  companion  bUl  from  the  other 
bodv  S  2864.  includes  a  provision  which 
woSd  extend  the  program  until  October 
1973  I  would  hope  that  the  eventual  re- 
sult of  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress 
on  this  point  will  be  closer  to  the  4- 

^^"w^^^^emphaslze  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  that  this  action  is  abso-- 
mtely  essential  to  help  carry  outthe  goal 
that  we  in  the  Congress  reaffirmed  last 
year  when  we  passed  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  laea. 


-T 


Mr  Speaker,  Administrator  Smith  has 
made  an  excellent  case  for  passage  of  the 
measure  extending  the  rural  housing 
program  Construction  of  homes  in  tne 
countryside  and  in  towns  of  not  more 
than  5  500  population  must  continue  to 
be  a  high-priority  item  until  the  prob- 
lem of  substandard  rural  housing  is  final- 
ly overcome. 

The  committee  report  on  H.R.  13287 
makes  clear  the  committee's  commit- 
ment to  "expanding  the  capacity  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  since  it 
is  the  only  vehicle  which  has  consistently 
supplied  mortgage  credit  in  rural  areas 
and  under  the  present  circumstances  it 
is  the  only  vehicle  which  can  be  expected 
to  do  so  in  the  future." 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  are  also  of 
major  significance  to  the  agency's  ability 
to  carry  out  its  mission.  It  would  remove 
the  $100  million  ceiling  on  the  amount 
of  unsold  insured  mortgages  that  can  be 
held  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This 
ceiling  limits  the  size  of  the  program  un- 
necessarily. 

Another  provision  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  sell  insured  notes  in  blocks, 
as  well  as  individually,  thus  substan- 
tially simplifying  the  transactions  and 
making  the  notes  more  attractive  to  in- 
vestors. ,  . 
Also,  the  bill  would  merge  the  insured 
and  direct  loan  accounts  and  allow  the 
agency  to  make  conditional  commitments 
so  that  builders  can  engage  in  volume 
construction  pending  sale  of  homes  to 
individual  families  and  thus  save  on  con- 
struction costs. 

Finally  the  5,500  limitation  on  popu- 
lation in  areAS  Farmers  Home  Admims- 
tration  serves  would  be  repealed ,  The 
aeency  would  be  responsible  for  defin- 
fng  rural  areas  consistent  with  the  law, 
and  greater  flexibUity  is  cerUinly  desir- 

able.  ,  . 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rural  hous- 
ing provisions  of  H.R.   13827  represent 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 
Mr  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  have  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  for  the  freedom  of  peo- 
nies in  distant  lands.  Oftentimes  these 
Lople  have  not  shared  the  same  cul- 
tm?  the  same  religion,  the  samfj-ace  or 
even  the  same  language  with  their  de- 
fenders. They  did  share  a  common  ideaL 
The  right  to  choose  whether  or  not  they 
wanted  to  live  their  hves  in  tyranny. 

Today  in  Vietnam— whatever  our 
opinion  concerning  the  poUtical  ramifi- 
cations of  that  venture-ten^  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  have  sacrificed  their 
lives  for  this  same  principle. 

No  doubt  some  of  these  brave  men 
would  not  be  offended  if  they  knew  that 
their  names  had  been  associated  wnth 
the  various  moratoria.  I  am  convinced^ 
however,  that  the  majority  of  these 
soldiers  would  be  sickened  and  d^gusted 
to  have  their  supreme  sacrifice  flaunted 
in  such  a  manner  as  we  have  witnessed 
in  recent  weeks. 

For  this  reason,  I  think  it  highly  in- 
appropriate that  many  so-called  peace 
groups  have  seen  fit  to  use  the  names  of 
American  boys  who  have  died  in  Viet- 
nam in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  thai 
they  would  endorse  the  political  objec- 
tiv4  of  such  groups.  It  is  doubly  uiap- 
propriate  when  the  wives  and  Parents  of 
these  men  object  to  the  use  of  their 
names  in  such  a  fashion.  .  ,„    ,^ 

Mrs.  Faye  Staley  of  Phoenix   Ariz.,  is 
a  mother  who  resents  the  use  of  her  de- 
ceased son's  name  in  a  way  in  which  she 
knows  he  would  not  approve.  Accord- 
ingly, she  has  mounted  a  campaign  that 
would  allow  Arizonans  who  do  not  wlsn 
their  sons'  and  husbands'  names  to  be 
used  in  a  way  to  undercut  the  American 
road  to  peace  to  make  that  fact  known. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  "peace"  groups 
who  engage  in  this  practice  will  appre- 
ciate  the   fact   that   these   wives   and 
mothers  and  fathers  have  borne  aheavy 
burden  I  hope  that  they  will  respect  the 
wishes  of  these  familities  and  not  con- 
tribute further  to  their  anguish. 

Relatives  in  States  besides  Ari^na 
may  wish  to  take  similar  action.  With 
this  thought  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
Mrs.  Staley's  campaign: 

Phoenix.  Ariz.. 
November  3,  1969. 

Hon.  John  J.  Rhodbs, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.C.  „        _„       w.    have 

DEAR       CONGRESSMAN       RHODES:       We      haVC 

launched  a  campaign  as  of  0<=^^^^^»- /^f^ 
to  have  all  servicemen's  names  ^^^'^^^^'^^^ 
any  lists  to  be  read,  burned  or  used  In  any 
way  by  the  "Vietnam  Moratorium"  groups  in 
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Arlson»  unless  tliey  have  specific  permission 
from  the  "neareM  of  kin"  to  do  so. 

It  has  been  our  considerate  opinion  for 
some  time  that  Ibese  men  who  so  valiantly 
gave  their  Uvea  tor  this  country  would  not 
want  their  supreine  sacrifice  treated  In  such 
a  shameful  manaer  and  from  letters  we  are 
receiving  this  Is  the  case. 

We  have  bad  some  dllBculty  obtaining  cor- 
rect addressee  of  nearest  relatives,  however, 
we  are  receiving ;  a  tremendous  response  to 
those  names  we  |iave  sent  out  so  far.  Of  the 
first  mailing  of  October  33d.  we  have  already 
received  96  slgneil  statements,  24  letters  and 
1  note  to  the  flrtt  130  names  sent  out.  Not 
one  negative  replt  to  date.  We  plan  to  present 
all  names  to  Goternor  Williams  by  Novem- 
ber 13th.  requesting  him  to  use  his  authority 
as  governor  to  iask  that  all  servicemen's 
names  be  remove^  from  any  moratorium  lists 
here  in  Arizona,  yle  believe  this  would  be  an 
eflfectlve  way  for  fevery  state  In  the  union,  on 
an  Individual  state  basis,  to  effectively  coun- 
teract this  devl^ive  Vietnam  Moratorium 
movement.  ; 

Anything  you  can  do  to  support  us  by 
suggesting  slmilaf  action  to  other  states  fi-om 
your  office  will  h|e  greatly  appreciated.  Also, 
we  would  be  grateful  for  a  letter  from  you 
as  a  citizen  of  j^rizona  backing  our  cause 
here  in  -tills  sta 

Very  truly  ^ours, 

Mrs.  Pate  Stalet. 

Phoenix.  Ariz.. 
October  19,  1969. 
To  Whom  It  May  poncem: 

As  you  may  know,  a  list  of  380  names  was 
read  automatically  the  night  of  October  15, 
1969  at  a  gathermg  of  Protestors  at  Arizona 
State  University.!  These  names,  given  a  mo- 
ment of  time,  ^ere  the  names  of  our  be- 
loved sons,  husbiinds  and  fathers. 

My  son.  who  M^as  a  graduate  of  ASU.  was 
a  man  who  deafly  loved  our  country  and 
enjoyed  the  freedoms  our  form  of  govern- 
ment afforded  him  and  these  freedoms  he 
would  not  want  altered  nor  would  he  want 
his  name  used  to]  promote  a^  cause  so  alien  to 
everything  he  held  dear  I  know  my  son.  and 
I  believe  your  sonj  also,  would  not  like  to  have 
his  sacrifice  treaty  so  lightly. 

If  you  feel  as  t  do,  would  you  please  sign 
the  enclosed  statement  and  we  will  do  every- 

*i.i „-_.v.  ,,  »^  prevent  their  names  being 

otherwise  desecrated  in  any 


thing  posslb:e  to 
used,  biirned   or 


public 
future. 


demonstrations     planned     for     the 


Very  truly 


?ours. 


This  is  to 
o\ir  son's  or 
a  list  that  is  to 
surrender  in  Vie^am 
to  undercut   our 
peace  table.  He 
sacrifice  for  the 
world.  We  know 
used  in  this 


man  ler 
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Mrs.  Fats  Stalet. 


1  Itatkment 

indicate  that  we  do  not  want 

's  names  read,  put  on 

be  burned,  cormected  with 

or  used  in  any  way 

American   position   at   the 

fave  his  life  as  a  supreme 

Sreedom  of  all  people  in  this 

would  not  want  his  name 


hus>and'! 


l.e 


S  SPEECH  ON 
^nETNAM 


HON.  PEL  CUWSON 

O^   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday!^  November  4.  1969 

Mr.  DEL  CLAwSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  gave  the  Nation  in  the  brief 
period  of  one-half  hour  as  honest  and 
comprehensive  an  accounting  of  the 
background  of  sur  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  Qourse  he  is  pursuing  to 
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bring  the  conflict  to  an  honorable  con- 
clu&ion  as  could  have  been  provided.  It 
was  not  an  address  to  inflame  emotions 
nor  to  set  Americans  against  each  other. 
It  should,  however,  appeal  to  the  ideals 
which  In  my  opinion  the  majority  of 
Americans  still  hold  valid,  a  simple  sense 
of  f airplay.  Do  we  elect  a  man  to  the 
highest  ofBce  in  the  land,  entrust  to  him 
the  awesome  responsibility  of  Command- 
er in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces,  allow 
him  to  shoulder  the  weight  of  decisions 
affecting  the  future  of  all  mankind,  and 
then  force  him  to  deal  with  the  enemy 
without  our  support?  I  think  not. 

The  President  has  set  the  facts  before 
the  American  people  in  straightforward 
fashion  with  the  expectation  that  when 
they  have  been  told  what  measures  he 
has  already  taken,  the  available  alterna- 
tives and  what  he  proposes,  they  will 
want  to  choose  the  more  arduous  route 
of  honor  and  responsibility.  I  think  they 
will,  and  am  happy  to  pledge  my  sup- 
port by  cosponsoring  the  resolution  en- 
dorsing his  efforts. 


LONG  UPE  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

J&S    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Topeka,  Kans.,  Daily  Capital, 
which  is  an  appropriate  memorial  trib- 
ute to  the  late  Edward  H.  Rees,  of  Em- 
poria, Kans.,  who  was  my  predecessor  in 
Congress  and  who  represented,  with  dis- 
tinction, the  Kansas  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  for  24  years.  Mr.  Rees 
passed  away  in  Emporia  on  October  25, 
1969.  The  editorial  follows: 

Long  Life  of  Service 

Ed  Rees  was  a  quiet,  kindly  man — conserv- 
ative by  nature — who  so  ably  represented 
what  was  then  Kansas'  4th  congressional 
district  that  a  whole  generation  of  voters 
grew  up  with  little  thought  of  voting  for 
anyone  else  for  Congress. 

Before  bis  retirement  nine  years  ago,  voters 
of  the  district  sent  him  to  Washington  for  24 
years.  Priorly  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Kansas  Senate  and  House.  Service  to  his 
district,  state  and  nation  were  keys  to  his 
long  political  career — that  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  area  he  represented,  partly 
gained  at  Emporia's  Citizens  National  Bank 
where  he  climbed  the  ladder  of  success  to 
attain  the  title  of  executive  vice  president. 

He  was  Emporia  Welsh,  a  member  of  the 
rural  Sardls  Congregational  Church  which 
was  started  by  the  Welsh.  This  gave  him  a 
strong  link  to  the  community,  one  which 
strengthened  the  longer  he  held  public  of- 
fice. 

Rees  numbered  his  friends  by  the  thou- 
sands, among  them  some  of  the  most  influ- 
ential in  Kansas  and  the  nation.  It  was  Em- 
poria's William  Allen  White  who  first  en- 
c()uraged  him  to  enter  politics.  It  was  the 
leaders  of  both  major  i>olitlcal  parties — as 
well  as  his  constituents— -who  expressed  sor- 
row when  he  decided  to  step  down  from 
Congress  after  so  many  years. 

During  his  later  years,  both  In  Congress 
and  as  a  private  citizen,  his  snow  white  hair 
and  eyebrows,  his  rudy  and  pleasant  Welsh 
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countenance  were  recognized  wherever  he 
went.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  for  13  years,  he  was 
instrumental  in  guiding  legislation  pertain- 
ing to  those  fields  of  government.  Possibly 
forgotten  by  many  is  the  fact  that  he  au- 
thored the  legislation  which  changed 
Armistice  Day  to  Veterans  Day  across  the 
nation. 

Death  claimed  Ed  Rees  last  week  at  age  83. 
His  was  a  career  of  service  for  which  Kansans 
are  grateful. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  VICTORY  IN 
NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
basis  of  present  returns,  it  appears  that 
the  election  yesterday  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Cahill)  as  Governor  of  that  great  State 
was  the  biggest  gubernatorial  victory  in 
modern  New  Jersey  political  history. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Cahill's  victory  was 
won  against  one  of  the  most  popular 
former  Governors  of  New  Jersey  and 
took  place  in  a  State  which  is  widely 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
"swing"  States  in  the  coimtry  makes  his 
victory  even  more  impressive  in  personal 
terms  and  even  more  significant  in  a 
political  sense. 

Bill  Cahill's  tremendous  victory  was 
a  personal  tribute  to  a  man  who  pos- 
sesses warmth  of  personality,  commit- 
ment to  public  service,  deep  human  un- 
derstanding, and  a  fighting,  "never-say- 
die"  approach  to  political  campaigning. 
He  is  a  winner,  and  New  Jersey  voters 
have  crowned  him  as  their  leader  for  the 
next  4  years. 

But  this  great  victory,  I  believe,  has 
implications  of  consequence  both  to  the 
Republican  Party  and  the  country. 
Among  many  other  things.  Bill  Cahill's 
triumph  means  the  following: 

It  means  that  the  Governor  of  every 
major  industrial  State  in  the  United 
States  is  now  a  Republican,  a  far  cry 
from  the  myth  that  the  Republican  Party 
has  no  appeal  for  working  people.^ 

It  means  that  the  heavily  popinkted, 
economically  critical  Northeastern»l^tes 
can  be  as  happy  a  hunting  ground  for 
Republicans  as  any  other  part  of  the 
coimtry — so  long  as  Republican  candi- 
dates demonstrate  an  awareness  of  their 
problems  and  a  commitment  to  deal  with 
them  effectively. 

It  means  that  a  Republican  candidate, 
with  a  constructive  and  progressive  rec- 
ord in  pubUc  life,  can  be  enormously 
attractive  to  the  voters,  especially  in 
States  with  large  numbers  of  independ- 
ents. 

It  means  that  New  Jersey,  a  "bell- 
wether" State,  responded  favorably  to 
the  strong  endorsement  given  to  Mr. 
Cahill  by  President  Nixon,  a  Republican 
President  who  is  striving  mightily  to 
solve  the  social  and  economic  problems 
that  plague  our  biggest  urban  States. 

It  means  that  on  the  central  issue  of 
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our  time,  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  people 
of  New  Jersey-to  whom  that  war  is  mi 
especially  sensitive  issu^are  convinced 
their  President  is  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  end  the  war. 

Finally,  it  means  that  the  people  of 
New   Jersey,  like  their  fellow  citizens 
elsewhere,  are  concerned  primarily  with 
the  issues  of  a  campaign,  not  just  tne 
irsinalities,  for  in  this  Cahill-Meyner 
^mpaign  it  was  Bill  Cahill  who  offered 
constructive  change  in  place  of  content- 
ment with  the  status  ^"0:  ^t^^rS.'s 
Cahill    who    recognized    New    Jerseys 
desire  for  new  and  fresh  leadership,  it 
w^  bill  cahill  who  put  his  toger  on 
the    failures    and    promised    something 
better;  it  was  Bill  Cahill  who  proposed 
detailed  plans  for  improving  education, 
building  an  effective  mass  transporta- 
tion system,  and  strengthening  law  en- 
forcernent;  and  it  was  Bill  Cahill  who 
communicated  to  our  young  people  the 
conviction  of  a  man  determmed  not  just 
to  be  a  Governor  but  to  do  something 
with  the  authority  of  that  office^ 

For  all  these  reasons,  therefore,  Tues- 
day. November  4.  was  a  f eafi^^y  ^^^ 
only  for  RepubUcans  but  for  the  people 
of  New  Jersey  and  of  the  Umted  Stat^^ 
Bill  Cahill  can  do  the  job  and  as  he 
approaches  his  new  office  I  know  that 
he  carries  with  him  the  friendship  and 
the  generous  interest  in  his  success  of 
all  his  colleagues  here. 

ELECTORAL  REFORM 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  5,  1969 


Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
is  lagging  far  behind  the  House  in  elec- 
tcal  reform.  We  in  the  House  have 
passed— and  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
majority-legislation  calling  for  outright 
aboUtion  of  the  electoral  coUege  m  favor 
of  direct  popular  election.  This  Proposed 
constitutional  amendment,  substantively 
identical  to  one  I  introduced  the  first 
day  of  this  Congress,  would  put  genume 
equity  into  presidential  elections  and 
clear  away  the  threat  of  a  constitutional 
crisis  every  4  years.  Yet.  the  Senat^the 
body  that  conventlonaUy  takes  the  lead 
in  issues  involving  the  Constitution— has 
vet  to  consider  electoral  reform. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  in 
fact  has  announced  it  wiU  postpone  ac- 
tion on  electoral  reform  until  next  year. 
It  is  plain— Indeed,  conspicuous— that 
such  a  delay  would  jeopardize  the  already 
slim  chance  that  the  Stat^  will  have 
enough  time  to  ratify  an  electoral  reform 
amendment  before  the  1972  presidential 
election.  This  election  may  be  as  harrow- 
ingly  close  as  any  in  this  country  s  h^- 
S?y  ranking  with  those  of  I960  or  1968. 
George  WaUace  may  agam  be  a  candi- 
date in  1972-and,  again,  he  may 
threaten  to  barter  away  electoral  votes 
in  an  effort  to  wrest  away  concessions 
from  other  candidates. 

The  time  for  action  on  electoral  reform 
is  now— not  next  year  or  the  one  after 

An  antiquated  and  unjust  Institution 
that  has  threatened  to  deny  the  will  of 
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this  coVtry's  voters  for  nearly  200  years^ 
the  elMtoral  coUege  must  be  abolishwl 
before  it  endangers  another  presidential 

pipction 

Direct  popular  election— a  method  that 
is  simple,  that  is  straightforward,  that  is 
jus^-is  the  means  of  achieving  the  aboli- 
tion I  have  just  cited.  _4ff^ 

I  urge  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
to  reconsider  its  decision  to  delay  further 
in  this  critically  important  ^ue. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Boston  Herald  Trav- 
eler today  published  an  editorial  outlin- 
ing the  alarming  significance  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  decision.  I  include 
the  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  pomt . 
I  Prom  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  Nov.  5, 
'  1960] 

Delay   Imperh^   Electoeal  Retobm 

Since  the  timing  of  an  ,^^f°f^.^°\^° 
substitute  direct  popular  section  for  the 
Electoral  College  Is  almost  as  important  as  its 
approval  by  Congress,  the  decision  of  the 
IS  Judiciary  Committee  to  poetpo^  ac- 
tion on  the  amendment  approved  by  the 
House  until  early  1970  is  ttoubUng  and  dls- 

""TonS^plalnly  undeistands  that  electoral 
reform  faces  an  electoral  deadline  before  1972^ 
M  ^system  is  to  be  changed  to  avoid  tie 
JUslblUty  of  electoral  crlsU  or  ^^^^^^l"^^: 
Suef-maklng,  the  states  must  be  given  suf- 
ficient time  ti>  ratify  the  amendment  ^d  to 
re^te  their  state  laws  and  election  regula- 
tions accordingly.  ^...^^  v,v 
The  direct  election  amendment  passed  by 
the  House  of  RepresentaUves  In  September 
stipulates  that  the  necessary  three-fourths 
of  the  states  must  ratify  the  el«»^toral  reform 
nlan  before  Jan.  21.  1971.  If  It  Is  to  become 
Slve  ^fore  the  presidential  election  in 

^^Snato  sponsors  of  electoral  reform,  reallz- 
lafthaT  the  deadline  adop-ted  by  the  House 
wni  crowd  precariously  on  the  schedules  of 
Itate  legislatures,  have  hoped  to  extend  the 
dM^llne  for  ratification  until  sometime  in 
the  sorlne  of  1971.  But  even  so  small  a  change 
by  me  ll^te  would  e^^^'J^f/^^'^.'lJ^e^l^ 
I^SSr^S^ry°pJ5^2im^toIt''S^expo6e 
thra!^^^ent  to  still  further  obstructlor. 
The  best  chance— perhaps  the  only 
chance— to  get  the  amendment  ratified  and 
oS^  before  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion Is  to  persuade  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee  to  process   the   amendment  expedl- 

"°mvln  the  magnitude  of  electoral  reform 
the  endorsement  and  support  of  President 
Nilon.  and  the  possibility  of  third  (or  even 
fourth tVrty  movements  In  1972,  the  entire 
'Ste*oK'to  assume  the  responsibility^ 
allaying  electoral  anxiety  by  pressing  for  f ^ 
and  fiiii  action  by  a  committee  of  Its  own 

"n"irstlll  not  too  late,  but  each  week  of 
delay  puts  tiie  plan  for  direct  election  of  the 
^fdent  by  the  people  one  week  closer  to 
defeat. 
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have  just  received  from  Mr.  A.  E.  Naya, 
of  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  who  elo- 
quently expresses  his  and  his  wife's  feel- 
ings on  becoming  citizens  of  the  country 
they  were  not  privUeged  to  be  bom  in: 

I  mentioned  In  my  letter  "our  goal  la  to 
become  American  citizens  like  our  children 

My  dear  Congressman,  at  last  that  day  has 
arrived.  On  November  7,  1969,  my  wife  and 
I  win  become  American  citizens.  V?e  are  very 
proud  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  be 
the  happiest  day  of  our  lives.  I  can  easily 
compare  It  vrtth  the  birth  of  our  children  at 
the  time  we  became  parents.  Now,  we  are  be- 
coming part  of  this  big,  free  and  wonderful 
country,  like  our  children  are.  Now  we  have 
a  flag  and  a  hymn,  and  more  important  a 
oonstituOon. 
Our  constitution  gives  us  the  vote 
Our  kind  regards  and  everlasting  gratitude 
from  a  family  of  proud  Americans. 


CORPORATE  GLANTS  MOVE  TO  THE 
FARM 


PROUD  TO  BE  AMERICANS 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF  FLoaroA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  5.  1969 
Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  this  day  and  age.  we  see  and  hear  too 
often  In  the  news  dissatisfaction  ex- 
pressed with  our  Nation,  and  efforts  by 
malcontents  to  disrupt  our  democratic 
form  of  government.  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit in  rebuttal,  portions  of  a  letter  I 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dynamic 
changes  are  taking  place  in  American 
agriculture.  We  in  Congress  will  be  dis- 
cussing these  changes  this  year  and  next 
as  we  wrestle  with  development  of  a 
new  national  farm  program. 

One  of  the  most  significant  move- 
ments is  that  of  large  corporations  into 
agriculture,  some  of  them  for  perhaps 
the  first  time.  Changes  taking  place  in 
Arizona  were  recently  pinpointed  by 
the  Arizona  Farmer-Ranchman  in  its 
issue  of  October  18,  1969.  I  want  to 
commend  this  perceptive  article  to  the 
Members  of  the  House: 

COBPORATION     FAKMING WHY? 

Something  is  happening  to  American 
agriculture  that  Is  bound  to  have  profound 
effects  on  the  future  of  our  country,  and 
probably  not  for  the  better. 

That  is  corporation  farming,  widely  di- 
versified as  to  both  products  and  localities. 

The  USDA  has  Issued  reassuring  reports 
to  point  out  that  the  farmland  acquired  by 
powerful  corporations,  previously  in  dif- 
ferent and  unrelated  fields,  is  only  a  fm* 
fraction  of  the  total.  That  is  true  but  still 
a  trend  Is  definitely  indicated  and  the  evi- 
dence may  be  stronger  In  Arizona  than  else- 

^  The  latest  example  of  this  trend  U  the 
take-over  of  Bud  Antle,  Inc.,  by  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  It  involves  14.000  acres,  largely 
in  Pinal  and  Pima  Counties  but  with  other 
blocks  extendmg  into  CaUfomia  as  far  as 

Salinas. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  Antle  became  over- 
extended on  money  borrowed  from  Dow. 
and  that  Dow  had  to  assume  control  or  take 
chances  in  an  involved  bankruptey  proceed- 
ing That  theory  does  not  look  so  reason- 
able when  closely  examined.  Certainly  Antle 
did  expand  to  an  extent  that  would  have 
been  overexpansion  for  him.  but  it  Is  un- 
Ukelv  that  Dow  would  have  bankrolled  him 
in  that  program.  More  Ukely  it  was  all 
planned  In  advance,  wltll  the  take-over  to 
foUow  when  enough  acreage  had  been  ac- 
quired. Dow  had  decided  to  get  Into  agricul- 
ture, and  did  so  through  Antle. 

Purex.  untU  a  year  or  so  ago  a  manu- 
facturer exclusively  of  bleaches  and  other 
laundry  products,  has  bought  two  of  the 
largest     independent      grower-shippers     of 
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McClatchy  HewsptMsers  of  CaUfomla 
caught  the  spirit  of  these  two  occafilMis 
and  I  think  his  article  is  worthy  of  notice 
by  the  Members  of  Congress. 

The  article  follows : 

Tw(i  SiDas  or  Capitaz. 
(BY  Michael  Oreen) 

WASHINGTON! — On  MomtoTlum  eve,  while 
the  kldfl  were  beginning  to  gather  on  the 
lighted  Capitol  steps,  the  admlnlatrstlon 
forces  were  arriving  In  gleaming  Umouslnee 
at  the  Washington  HUton  acroee  town. 

The  affair  w^  a  swank  dinner  for  500  In 
the  hoitel's  main  ballroom  to  celebrate  the 
79th  birthday  of  the  late  Oen.  Elsenhower 
and  kick  off  4  fund-raising  drive  for  tiny 
Elsenhower  College  in  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

President  and  Mrs.  Richard  Nlzon  were 
cbauffeured  up  Connecticut  Avenue  from  the 
White  House.  But  the  star  attraction  was  Gov. 
Ronald  ReagaQ.  who  had  coone  to  attack 
Ajnerloan  youth,  Vletaiam  Moratorliun  Day, 
college  morals  and  a  rich  menu  of  o^er 
evils. 

Unlike  thoe«  schools  Reagan  deplores, 
Elsenhower  College,  according  to  brochures 
laid  beelde  the  watercress,  Is  dedicated  to  a 
spartan  _  emplkaals  on  patrloUsm  and 
cfiaraottr. 

The  OKIy  students  in  this  crowd  were  David 
and  Julie  Elsenhower  of  Amherst  and  Smith, 
respectively.  Tlie  White  House  acknowledged 
they  decided  ta  come  home  from  their  anti- 
war campuses  during  the  moratorlvun  to 
avoid  any  poeelble  "embarrassment."  In  the 
shelter  of  the  White  House,  th«y  oould  re- 
main as  "unaffacted"  by  it  as  Nixon  hlm«elf. 

INVOLVKMKNT 

Their  youtqful  counterparts,  gathered 
about  1,000  stnjng  acroes  town,  preferred  in- 
volvement. Sitting  in  orderly  camaraderie  on 
the  Capitol  ste|>s.  they  waited  out  the  long 
parliamentary  Wrangle  inalde  over  whether 
the  Hovise  would  stay  in  seeelon  all  night  to 
debate  the  wat.  They  huddled  slightly  for 
warmth  in  th*  fine,  crisp  October  evening 
under  a  crimsott  moon  and,  talking,  singing, 
joking,  they  see(ned  happy  In  the  company  of 
each  other  anc^  in  their  cause. 

They  were  among  the  young  American 
teen-agers  not  jet  taken  for  the  Vietnam  war. 
Tbelr  limbs  werp  whole,  their  bodies  unpunc- 
tvtred,  their  heids  untom,  their  cheeks  un- 
scarred.  One  could  not  help  being  moved  by 
that  fact  and  py  wanting  to  spare  and  con- 
serve them.         I 

An  old  man  looking  at  them  might  have 
foxind  it  poesiole  to  see  the  poignant  con- 
trast between  1|beee  healthy  young  and  the 
senseless  war  Which  awaits  them.  And  he 
might  have  wlslied  them  well  and  thought  of 
the  lines:  "Do  hot  go  gentle  Into  that  good 

night " 

roscKS 

As  the  young  protestors  sang,  the  admin- 
istration forces  ^ro6s  town  plodded  through 
Tomato  DuBairy  filled  with  Cauliflower 
Gratlne.  The  audience  Included  14  generals, 
five  adn[iiralB,  issorted  colonels  and  com- 
manders, one  secretary  of  defense  and  Billy 
Graham.  Bob  Hbpe  was  on  hand  to  entertain 
the  troops. 

The  President's  hands  were  in  seclusion 
behind  a  bowl  <if  orange  flowers  so  he  could 
applaud  or  not  applaud  Gov.  Reagan's  more 
extreme  staten  ents  in  private,  as  he  90 
desired. 

Rome  fell  apcrt,  historian  Reagan  warned 
darkly,  when  "young  men  began  to  avoid 
military  service  and  wore  their  hair  long  like 
women  and  wort  effeminate  clothes  so  that  it 
became  difficult  to  tell  the  sexes  apart.  . 

Other  historlains  have  suggested  Rome  may 
have  collapsed  vhen  It  became  overextended, 
m  any  event,  I«agan  perhaps  should  have 
gone  to  the  otter  gathering.  The  boys  and 
girls  on  the  Ca  >ltol  stei>8  did  not  seem  Ir- 
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ordinately   confused   about  each  other,   nor 
about  the  meaning  of  their  moratorium. 

They  remained  to  sing  and  flash  their  two- 
fingered   pteace  sign   even   after   administra- 
tion forces  succeeded  In  silencing  war  critics 
in  the  House  who  wanted  a  debate  by 
/  Joumlng  instead.  m 

Gov.  Reagan,  at  th^  moment,  was  tell 
his    crowd    over    an    after-dinner    demil 
that  the  protestors'   moratorium   was 
named,    "For   there    will    be    a 
on  free  discussion,"  he.  cht 

Between  the  Washington  Hilton  and  the 
Capitol,  it  Is  a  lonely  taxi  ride  at  night. 
The  weary  Negro  driver,  a  quiet  American, 
was  working  his  20th  hour  that  day.  He  had 
little  faith  in  the  ix>lltlclans  and  generals 
sipping  cream  of  almond  soup  in  the  hotel 
ballroom  or  In  the  power  of  the  young  on 
the'  Capitol  stepis  to  ever  change  them. 

"I'm  41  years  old,"  he  said  dully,  eyes 
on  the  road.  "They  took  me  In  World  War 
n.  I  was  In  three  years.  They  give  me  a  certlfl- 
cate  when  I  got  out  tellln'  how  much  they 
appreciated  It.  That's  the  last  good  word 
they  got  for  a  black  man. 

"Now  they  took  my  two  sons.  They're  in 
Vleitnam.  Haven't  heard  from  one  In  two 
months.  I  don't  know  if  he's  alive  or  deed. 
Don't  make  any  difference  to  me  who  gets 
elected.  If  you're  black,  they  only  wants  you 
for  a  war." 

He  pulled  slowly  up  to  the  youngsters 
sitting  and  singing  on  the  Capitol  steps.  His 
dull  eyes  did  not  fall  on  them.  He  methodi- 
cally made  change.  Then  he  drove  off  into 
the  night. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KENNETH  SPRANKLE, 
CHIEF  CLERK  AND  STAFF  DIREC- 
TOR, COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 


HON.  ODIN  UNGEN 

OF     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October, 31.  1969 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too.  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  deep 
appreciation  and  gratitude  for  the  years 
of  service  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations by  Mr.  Ken  Sprankle.  His  loy- 
alty and  dedicated  service,  plus  his  deep 
understanding  and  wide  experience  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  staff,  made  him 
a  valuable  asset  to  me  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  political  aisle. 

After  40  years  of  service  to  the  Federal 
Government,  Ken  is  still  a  young  man 
and  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  consenting 
to  remain  with  us  on  special  assignment 
imtil  the  conclusion  of  our  committee 
business  this  year. 

Ken  is  well  known  by  most  Members  of 
Congress, 'whether  they  are  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  or  not. 
His  knowledge  of  the  procedures  of  the 
committee  and  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  unequaled.  I  have 
sought  his  advice  and  his  background  of 
information  on  coimtless  occasions.  His 
record  of  service  and  contribution  to  the 
Congress  throughout  the  14  years  he  has 
served  in  his  present  position  ranks  him 
among  the  best  qualified  public  servants 
on  the  Hill. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  him  leave  our  com- 
mittee staff.  I  will  miss  his  steady,  con- 
scientious work,  and  his  calm,  precise 
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attitude  toward  his  job.  I  will  wish  him 
many  happy  years  ahead  and  best  of  luck 
in  whatever  new  venture  he  decides  to 
pursue. 


CRIME  IN  THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OP   MAaYLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday.  November  5.  1969 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Nation's  Capital,  is  fast 
becoming  known  as  thoroughly  crime- 
ridden,  if  not  the  crime  capital  of  the 
country.  This  morning,  on  one  of  the 
major  television  network  programs,  the 
Today  show,  attention  was  called  to  this 
unfavorable  aspect  of  the  reputation  of 
the  District  of  Columbia, 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  whose  con- 
gressional district  is  adjacent  to  the  Dis- 
trict ,of  Columbia  and  who  has  many 
constituents  who  work  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
this  problem  of  increased  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Not  only  are  the  number  of  crimes  in- 
creasing, but  the  number  of  violent  and 
aggravated  crimes  against  persons  are 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate  in  what 
appears  to  be  a  rate  disproportionate  to 
that  in  other  cities  of  similar  size. 

Neither  is  the  Capitol  Hill  area  spared 
from  serious  crime.  Recently  a  Senator 
was  the  victim  of  an  attempted  robbery 
in  his  apartment  building.  Yesterday  In 
the  early  morning  hours  two  buildings 
within  10  blocks  of  the  Capitol  were 
bombed  with  substantial  damage  to  those 
buildings  and  neighboring  homes.  For- 
tunately, no  one  was  injured. 

Narcotics  use  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  on  the  rise  and  Police  Chief 
Wilson  recently  testified  before  the 
House  District  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  that  narcotics  users  are  in- 
creasingly turning  to  violent  crimes ;  that 
is,  robbery,  and  so  forth,  to  feed  their 
habits.  Department  of  Justice  ofiBcials 
testified  that  the  fsdlure  of  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  in  permitting  narcotics  users  to 
t>e  placed  back  in  the  streets  after  their 
arrest  on  one  or  more  charges.  Is  ag- 
gravating rather  than  correcting  the 
crime  situation  in  the  city. 

The  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  district 
court  in  a  recent  statement  informs  us 
further  that  there  are  a  large  number  of 
defendants  failing  to  appear  for  trial  re- 
sulting in  a  large  number  of  fugitive  war- 
rants being  issued.  A  large  number  of 
these  fugitives  are  reported  to  have  been 
released  under  the  Bail  Reform  Act,  en- 
acted about  3  years  ago,  which  in  its 
present  form  is  apparently  and  simply 
«ot  working. 

\lj,intend  addressing  myself  to  the  prob- 
lems of  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
over  the  next  few  weeks  by  pointing  out 
items  which  I  believe  will  be  enlighten- 
ing on  this  subject  to  all  of  the  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

The  first  of  these  items  is  the  crime 
index  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
September  1969,  which  is  reprinted 
below  • 
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Caim  Index  roR  Septembeb  1969 
On  Ocfcber  23,  1968,  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Polloe^released  the  reported  Crime  Index 
statistics  for  the  Month  of  September,  1969^ 
The  September  stattsUcs  show  a  decrease  of 
5  4%  compared  with  August  19«9.  These 
same  figure^  «)mpared  with  September  1968 
show  a  37.2%  increase. 

The  following  classlflcatlons  of  crime  show 
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decreases  over  August:  Aggravated  Assault, 
down  40  or  a  12.1%  decrease;  Burglary,  down 
214  or  a  9.T%  decrease;  and  Auto  Theft, 
down  35  or  a  3.0%  decrease. 

Mayor  Washington  kicked  oO  the  Burgl^y 
Prevention  Program  on  October  16.  1969. 
Police  Department  Officials  are  very  hopeful 
that  the  9.7%  decrease  in  September  bur- 
glaries will  seem  insignificant  when  the  Pre- 
vention Program  begins  to  show  the  desired 
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result.  Burglary  is  one  area  where  tl^ 
clUzen  can  help  the  poUce  prevent  cr  me. 
Robbery  is  still  an  Increasing  pr«*lem. 
Eight  hundred  and  twenty-one  or  63_9% 
of  the  1.286  robberies  were  armed  robberies. 
The  831  armed  robberies  constitute  an  in- 
crease of  14.9%  over  August  which  had  "Jl* 
armed  robberies  However,  preliminary  Octo- 
ber data  does  show  a  sUght  decrease  In 
armed  robberies. 


aOve«..ENT  0.  THE  DISTRICT  0.  COLUMBIA  MmOPOUTAT^POUCE^ePA^^ 


Cumulative  thfough 
September  1969 


September 


Change 


Clauincatlon 


Criminal  homicide - 

Rape 

Robbery.      - 

Agg'>vated  assault 

Burglary   - 

Ufceny  ($50  and  over). 
Autotheft. 

Total - 


1968 


1969 


Amount 


Percent 


Fiscal  year 
1969 


Fiscal  year 
1970 


12  months 
Percent  ending  Sep- 
change     tember  1968 


12  months 
ending  Sep- 
tember 1969 


Percent 
change 


9 

29 

29 

33 

705 

1,285 

265 

291 

505 

1.990 

796 

l.UO 

955 

1,114 

+20 

+  4 

+580 

+26 
+485 
+314 
+159 


(') 

+82.  27 
+8.93 
+32.23 
+39.  45 
+16.65 


40 
83 
142 
826 
521 
365 
341 


76 
109 
3.660 
962 
6,260 
3,391 
3.442 


+90.00 
+31.33 
+66.20 
+16.46 
^38.46 
+43.  38 
+3.02 


177 
224 
7,301 
3,058 
17.431 
7.800 
10.805 


269 

336 
11. 645 
3,474 
20,968 
10,718 
11,252 


+51.98 
+50.00 
+59.50 
+  13.60 
+20.29 
+37.41 
+4.14 


4,264 


5,852 


+1,588 


+37.24 


13,318 


17,800 


+33.65 


46.796 


58.662 


+25.36 


1  Base  too  small  to  compute  percent  change. 

CRIME  INDEX  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
i!lv  METROPOLITAN  POLICE  DEPARTMENT,  SEPTEMBER 
1969 
[Crime  index  offenses  as  related  to  percentages  of  tolal) 


Number        Percent 


29  0. 50 

Homicide - 33  % 

g»P; - 1.285  21.96 

Robbery. 291  4.97 

Aggravated  assault —  . 

Total,  crimes  against  persons 1,638  27.99 

1  990  34.00 

Burglary-  - ."iio  18  97 

Larceny  $50  and  over -J  |;5i 

Motor  vehicle  theft '•"* 

Total,  property  crimes *.214  • 

Total,  reported  crimes ^."'^         """ 

DIVERSIFICATION— THE  NEW  ROAD 
TO  WORLD  COMPETITION 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  5,  1969 
Mr  UTT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
include  the  following  speech  by  Mr.  H.  b. 
Geneen,  president  and  chairman  of  in- 
ternational Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corp.,  before  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  New  York  on  October  23  Mr. 
Geneen  is  one  of  the  leadmg  mdustnal- 
ists  in  the  country  today  and  represents 
a  new  breed  of  businessmen  who  are 
helping  to  create  more  jobs  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  America  and  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  sharing  his  remarks 
with  my  colleagues : 

DIVXBSIFICATION— THE     NEW     ROAD    TO     WORLD 
COMPETmON 

LADIES  AND  gentlemen:  It  18  »  distinct 
honor  to  address  your  organization  this 
mTr^ilnrand  I  felt  that  In  preparing  my 
«^ks  I  should  make  some  study  of  the 
legal  profession. 

I  was  intrigued  to  and  you  have  many 
different  products  and  markets.  Just  as  we 
do  in  buBlnees.  and  that  you  have  depart- 
ments and  managere  who  are  charged  with 
running  them.  For  example:  you  have  de- 
partments in  taxes,  in  corporate  law,  in  anti- 
trust,  municipal   bonds.   SEC,    and   several 


others.  These  departments  share,  I  bellf^!;.* 
common  overhead,  some  general  partners, 
and  I  presume  this  carries  with  it  some  ac- 
cess to  help  when  needed;  and  Pf "-^aP?  1^ 
also  carries  a  stability  in  the  senae  th^t  when 
the  tax  cases  are  low,  which  will  be  a  rare 
day,  something  else  going  on  In Jfe  office 
can  keep  the  Ughts  burning.  In  Tact,  Us 
surprising,  but  in  a  very  natural  way  your 
?^offlc«  appear  to  have  faUen  into  a  pat- 
tern that  is  a  good  model  for  a  conglomerate 

So^rhaps  I  should  begin  again  and  say: 
•Good  Morning,  Fellow  Conglomerates. 

There  was,  however,  one  bit  of  Information 
I  was  sorry  bo  derive  from  my  study  Prc«n 
all  the  factors  I  can  see,  some  of  which  we 
will  talk  about  this  morning,  I  have  a  feel- 
ing your  rate  of  growth  In  the  future  w  11 
h^lessly  transcend  any  we  can  expect  in 
business.  _^^ 

Your  program  is  a  timely  and  worthy  one. 
and  with  the  aid  of  thU  study  I  hope  my 
contribution  will  help  to  place  some  of  the 

facts  in  focus.  '  w.  v,    .,., 

There  are  lour  business  points  which,  in 
my  opinion,  are  of  particular  importance  In 
reference  to  conglomerates.  ^  ,    »,   * 

First  is  the  word  conglomerate,  a  widely  but 
loosely-used    word.    I    think    we    are    really 
talking  about  diversification  and  diversified 
companies,    but    there    are    many    kinds    of 
dlverelfied     companies,     or     conglomerates. 
There    are    old,    respectable    conglomerates. 
There  are  new  conglomerates.  There  are  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  product  and  market  dlver- 
siflcation;  Mbst  significant,  there  are  differ- 
ences in  management  forms  and  methods. 
Some  differ  in  emphasU  on  operations  ver- 
sus  let's  say,  security  promotion.  In  making 
acquisitions,  some  use  straight  equity  secu- 
rities; others  use  warrants,    debentures,  in- 
stallment  payments,   and   deferred   pricing. 
There  are  friendly  mergers.  There  are  hostile 
lenders  and  proxy  fights.  There  are  examples 
of  retained  managements,  and  there  are  re- 
placed managements.  There  are  resulting  effi- 
cient companies,  and  there  are  resulting  rela- 
tively inefficient  companies. 

All  of  these  differences  are  indistingulsh- 
ably  merged  Into  the  generic  term  conglom- 
erate as  It  is  now  being  widely  used. 

The  important  fact,  however,  U  that  each 
company  is  a  widely  different  company  and 
they  cannot  be  thought  of  meaningfully  as 

a  Cl&>Sfi 

My  second  point  concerns  the  word  com- 
petition. Most  individuals  in  responsible 
positions  in  business  are  competitive.  If  they 
were  not,  they  wo\ild  go  Into  other  enter- 


prises where  their  performance  could  not  be 
tested  and  measured  daily  or  periodical  y. 

Businessmen  live  in  a  dally  competitive 
climate.  More  important,  businessmen  need 
competition.  I.  have  often  said  that  If  we 
had  no  competitors,  we  would  invent  some 
because  this  is  what  keeps  It  interesting,  and 
this  Is  how  we  measure  relative  perform- 
ance Conglomerates  have  almost  a  greater 
interface  with  the  competitive  areas  than  any 
traditional  company.  My  second  point,  there- 
fore is  simple:  business  itseU  Is  instinctively 
and 'naturally  competitive,  and  conglomerate 
businesses  are  particularly  so. 

M»   third  point   Is  to  emphasize  the  im- 
port^ce  of  business  growth,  innovation,  and 
cnange.  Businessmen  Uke  to  grow,  not  wily 
for  strength  in  adverse  economic  conditiftns, 
but  in  profitability.  Grovrth  In  efficiency  and 
in  profltabiUty  is  the  only  thing  that  reaiiy 
coimts  in  the  competitive  struggle;  and  this, 
in  turn,   particularly  in   the  long-term,  re- 
quires    business     Innovation     and     change. 
Change  is  essential  In  any  company  that  ex- 
pects to  survive  In  this  world  of  Increasingly 
changing  technology,  and  rapidly  changing 
markets  Your  own  community  wants  to  grow. 
The  state  and  the  nation  also  want  to  grow, 
and  so  does  the  world    The  wlsh-^pd  inten- 
tion of  business  to  grow  and  innovate  and 
change  is  a  natural  one  and  not,  as  some 
people  tend  to  view  It,  a  motive  that  is  sus- 
^t;    and,   conglomerates   are   P»-ot>a»>ly   ^^« 
b^  business  form  we  have  yet  devised  to 
meet  this  thrust  of  change. 

My  fourth  point  is  that  business  compe- 
tition, growth,  innovation,  and  change  must 
be  fostered  and  helped— not  stifled  In  a  welter 
of   words,  laws,   and  theories  that  serve   no 
purpose  other  than  to  stagnate  competition 
and  maintain  the  status  quo. 
This  is  also  a  national  necessity. 
The  source  of  economic  growth  ^upder  our 
private  enterprise  system  is  business.  In  fact. 
The  entire  support  of  our  soclety.Jncludlng 
that  of  the  government,  rests  solely  on  busi- 
ness While  all  of  us  have  seen  elevator  opera- 
tors doctors,  nurses,  subway  motormen,  long- 
shoremen, factory  workers  (practically  any- 
one vou  can  name)  on  strike,  we  have  yet  to 
see  business  on  strike.  Somehow,  business  has 
to  develop  continually  the  inventiveness  and 
reslUence  to  shoulder  these  increasing  bur- 
dens, including  the  mistakes  of  government, 
while    at    the    same   time    being    constantly 
under  attack  for  their  own.  Therefore    my 
contention  is  that  business  needs  IntalUgent 
and    sympathetic    support    In    growing    and 
changing  to  meet  these  burdens— for  aU  our 
interests;  and  the  conglomerate  is  one  oj  the 
most  etHcient  and  effective  forms  we  have  de- 
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veloped  for  khU  purpose,  and  likeiDise  de- 
serves suppckt. 

For  these  nBasons  I  suggest  that  the  various 
theories  and  thoughts  you  will  hear  through- 
out this  conference  be  teeted  against  this 
simple  format :  that  each  conglomerate  com- 
pany is  VBideay  different,  that  each  is  essen- 
tially a  very  competitive  company,  that  each 
needs  to  gr6w  and  change,  and  most  im- 
portant, thai  it  is  in  our  national  interest 
that  they  do  $o 

Liet  me  embhaslze  some  other  points  of  dis- 
tinction between  conglomerate  companies 
and  the  importance  of  the  trends  they  rep- 
resent. 

Diversified  or  conglomerate  companies.  In 
my  opinion,  divide  first  in  one  essential  area. 

This  point  of  division  is  whether  they  op- 
erate more  a !  a  holding  company  or  more  as 
a  coherent  o;  >eratlng  company;  whether  they 
provide  with  n  the  parent  company,  in  effect, 
a  broad  groi;p  of  central  management  skills, 
applicable  nat  only  to  the  over-all  corpo- 
rate areas  su  ;h  as  financing,  legal,  and  stock- 
holder relatlpns,  but  also  to  the  marketing 
and  operatlnig  areas  of  the  company. 

For  example.  ITT  operates  on  the  basis  of 
a  coherent  <  peratlng  company  with  a  sub- 
stantial central  operating  management.  In 
-fact,  we  havj  some  2.000  industrial  and  oper- 
-«Uonal^pecl»Usts  in  our  central  management 
group.  We  hive  developed  this  expert  group 
In  order  to  improve  our  competitiveness  and 
our  efflciencl  ts,  and  to  support  our  operating 
companies  U  to  improved  operation  In  those 
fields,  either  new  or  old,  which  we  have  en- 
tered. It  Is  tie  existence  of  such  a  manage- 
ment group  that  makes  possible  our  entry" 
through  acq  ilsitlon  into  new  fields,  and  to 
be  able  to  <  ontribute  innovation  and  new 
levels  of  con  .petition  to  the  companies  that 
have  Joined  lis. 

A  simple  n  easurement  of  this  increased  ef- 
ficiency Is  found  in  the  productivity  of  em- 
ployees. The  sales  per  employee  of  these 
companies  tt  at  have  Joined  us  have  increased 
10  to  15?'c  a  rear — against  a  national  average 
of  about  4",  for  all  manufacturing  com- 
panies, or  alout  three  times  as  fast  as  the 
national  ave)  age. 

Now  what  I  ibout  the  effects  on  management 
and  the  soclil  Implications  of  these  trends 
on  our  nation's  Industrial  capability? 

Let  us  ref  (r  first  to  an  independent  and 
perceptive  oiitside  appraisal. 

Some  year  I  ago,  when  I  was  with  a  steel 
company,  I  vsed  to  do  the  college  recruiting 
for  my  divUlon.  but,  I  foimd  it  was  very 
hard  to  Intei  est  better-performance  students 
In  the  steel  susiness.  While  it  is  one  of  our 
fundamental  industries,  they  didn't  feel  it 
was  modem  They  didn't  feel  it  was  going  to 
be  In  the  fon  front  of  change. 

In  our  owr  business  today,  however,  I  find 
Just  the  opioslte  feelings  about  our  com- 
pany. We  SB  !m  to  attract  good  people  be- 
cause they  Use  the  challenge  of  growth  and 
the  wide  career  opportunities  it  provides. 
But  most  important,  they  sense  the  willing- 
ness to  re-tf  ink  and  to  step-up  to  change. 
They  realize  that  our  approach  provides  an 
opportunity  for  creative  competition,  and 
people  like  t  he  opportunity  to  compete  on 
such  an  on-|;olng  beisls. 

Some  of  tl:  e  real  social  truths  of  the  con- 
glomerate tre  ad  are  p>erhaps  more  sharply  ap- 
parent to  ou :  critical  younger  generation  of 
businessmen,  and  some  of  the  social  con- 
tributions o:  this  trend  thus  emerge.  For 
example: 

1.  The  ou  standing  characteristic  of  our 
life  today  1 1  change,  and  the  Increasing 
rapidity  of  change.  Diversified  companies 
such  as  ITT  are  an  increasing  form  of  busi- 
ness organizi  ttion  that  has  naturally  devel- 
oped in  resp<  inse  to  change.  This  trend  pro- 
vides a  valui  ble  asset  to  our  society  in  that 
it  is  struct!  ired  to  provide  continuity  of 
management  of  investment,  and  of  employ- 
ment— while  still  meeting  these  dramatic 
changes    in    technology,    markets,    manage- 
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ment  concepts,  and  the  sociological  ethics 
of  the  nation. 

3.  Diversified  companies  of  the  ITT  type 
form  a  new  type  of  business  merltocray. 
They  provide  a  much  greater  opportunity 
for  individuals  to  secure  recognition  for  their 
own  contributions  and  to  rise  in  the  orga- 
nization, on  merit.  Irrespective  of  age  and 
family  connections  or  other  barriers  that 
were  often  associated  with  traditional  busi- 
nesses— this  because  the  internal  competi- 
tive structure  of  the  company  places  great- 
er need  on  individual  merit.  One  social  by- 
product is  that  these  managers  themselves 
have  proven  to  be  more  responsive  to  the 
new  aims  to  make  business  more  responsive 
to  ourj^road  social  goals. 

3.  Finally,  diversified  companies  such  as 
ITT,  by  continually  meeting  the  changing 
markets'  needs  as  the  primary  basis  of  se- 
lecting their  areas  of  business  activity, 
maximize  the  eflBcient  use  of  the  scarce  re- 
sources of  the  economy.  By  being  forced 
to  respond  to  the  competitive  pressures  of 
offering  to  the  consimilng  public  what  it 
seeks,  in  order  to  grow,  companies  such  as 
ITT  add  to  the  abundance  of  our  living 
standards. 

While  these  values  may  be  well  enough  ac- 
cepted, the  process  of  such  corporate  change 
itself  may  at  times  Include  some  very  un- 
sympathetic facets;  and  one  of  these,  in  the 
public    mind,    is    identified  'as    raiding. 

The  "pros"  and  "cons"  of  the  legal  methods 
used,  and  the  moral  Justification  of  hostile 
tenders  to  awaken  sleepy  managements  to 
benefit  the  shareholders,  have  been  well  aired 
in  the  press. 

But,  there  are  many  other  ways  to  acquire 
companies.  Acquisition  fxalicles  are  again  not 
the  same  for  all  diversified  or  conglomerate 
companies. 

Let  me  suggest  instead  an  additional  pic- 
ture for  your  thinking:  the  management  and 
business  value  of  non-hostile  tenders  which, 
by  far,  represent  most  mergers.  For  example, 
with  the  central  management  capabilities  we 
have  assembled,  we  can  and  do  provide  a 
receptive  and  constructive  base  for  merger — 
a  base  that  will  pay  off  in  Increased  efficiency 
for  both  parties.  That  Is  our  constructive 
contribution.  For  Instance,  consider  these 
facts: 

1.  We  can  afford  to  price  fairly  and  to  ex- 
change our  own  equity  stocks  with  the  share- 
holders of  an  Incoming  company;  and,  we 
can  afford  to  pay  because  we  can  Improve 
the  efficiencies  of  the  incoming  company  to 
make  our  valuation  worthwhile  to  both  sets 
of  shareholders. 

2.  We  can  offer  an  assurance  of  continued 
growth  in  an  innovative  climate,  leading  to 
new  products  and  new  fields  through  our  in- 
formed management  support  of  such  a  com- 
pany. 

3.  We  can  offer  a  concerned,  helpful,  and 
invigorating  management  atmosphere  in 
which  the  new  management  members  can 
grow.  Opportunities  for  advancement  are 
created  within  such  an  environment;  and, 
most  important — since  these  mergers  are  ar- 
rived at  with  the  concurrence  of  manage- 
n^nt  and  stockholders — there  Is  a  mutual 
a&ord  on  Improved  objectives  from  the  very 
start. 

It  is  significant  that  many  of  the  allega- 
tions leveled  against  conglomerates  are 
simply  not  applicable  to  this  type  of  diver- 
sified or  conglomerate  company.  We  have  not 
had  to  make  hostile  tenders,  and  we  have 
had  no  disagreements  on  values  by  the 
Boards  and  the  stockholders  of  such  com- 
panies. ■ 

These  methods,  these  trends,  and  these 
changes  of  such  conglomerates  as  I  have  de- 
scribed are,  I  contend,  therefore  pro-com- 
petitive, pro-growth,  and  pro-V.S.  enterprise. 

But  now  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  prob- 
lems. I  find  three  issues  here  regarding  con- 
glomerates : 

1.  Accounting  questions. 
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2.  Antitrust  values. 

3.  Social  or  philosophical  areas. 

I  win  deal  very  briefly  with  accounting, 
since  there  are  other  speakers  on  the  program 
who  win  discuss  this  topic.  The  only  point 
I  want  to  cover  is  earnings  disclosure. 
Earnings  trends  are  increasingly  being  dis- 
closed in  greater  detalL  for  both  old  and 
new  diversified  companies,  within  rules  set 
by  the  SEC.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  how- 
ever, that  too  fractionated  a  disclosure  on 
a  quarterly  basis,  reflecting  the  effects  of 
seasonal  and  other  trends,  can  be  m  ils- 
leading  as  nondisclosure.  Simply  stated,  we 
and  all  corporations,  I  believe — old  or  new — 
stand  ready  to  disclose  on  bases  that  are 
fully  informative  and  not  misleading. 

This  brings  me  then  to  the  first  of  th*ese 
last  issues,  the  area  of  antitrust — and  a  busi- 
nessman's views  of  it. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  most  Important 
aspect  here  is  the  concentration  of  markets 
within — I  repeat — within  an  Industry.  This 
is  the  real  issue  of  antitrust  law  and  the 
Clayton    Act. 

It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  horizon- 
tal and  vertical  mergers  have  virtually  ceased. 
And,  it  is  also  for  this  reason  that  only  the 
so-called  diversified  or  conglomerate  mergers 
remain  to  business  as  a  method  of  seeking 
more  effective  forms  of  management  efB- 
clency  and  growth,  which  could  be  translated 
into  stockholder  values  without  concentra- 
tion of  markets  within  an  industry. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  there  are 
many  kinds  of  conglomerates — some  attuned 
to  operating  and  product  efficiency,  and  some 
more  attuned  to  financial  promotion.  I  will 
limit  my  remarks  to  our  own  kind,  namely 
those  dedicated  to  operating  and  product 
efficiency. 

Under  this  acquisition  approach,  there  is 
no  Increased  concentration  within  an  in- 
dustry. In  fact,  nothing  has  changed  within 
the  industry  at  all,  except  that  a  new  force 
of  management  efficiency  and  innovation  In 
operation  will  be  released  within  that  Indus- 
try. This  is  decisively  pro-competitive. 

Because  they  are  currently  spoken  of,  let 
me  enumerate  and  deal  with  some  other  al- 
leged theories  of  concern  and  point  out  a  few 
of  the  offsetting  pluses. 

The  first  of  these  Is  concentration  of  power. 

This  Is  not,  Eis  I  understand  it,  the  subject 
of  the  Clayton  Act.  But  it  is  put  forth  as  a 
sinister  national  trend  which  one  Infers 
Justifies  any  extension  of  any  law,  Including 
the  Clayton  Act,  in  order  to  stop  this  pre- 
sumed trend.  These  words,  presumed  trend, 
are  important. 

The  support  offered  Is  by  carefully  selected 
but  unfortunately  misleading  statistics.  Ac- 
cording to  released  FTC  figures,  the  assets 
In  the  hands  of  "200  major  manufacturing 
companies"  appear  to  have  Increased  between 
1948  and  1967  from  48.1%  to  58.7%  of  total 
manufacttirlng  assets. 

Based  on  this,  we  are  invited  to  draw  the 
conclusions  concerning  the  dire  consequences 
of  this  presumed  trend  and  its  rate  of  growth. 

But  one  could  well  ask,  why  1948  as  the 
base  year?  Perhaps  because  it  is  one  of  the 
lowest  points  in  the  cycle  of  available  infor- 
mation^ But  for  example,  if  one  goes  back 
to  1932,  one  will  get  a  different  trend.  The 
concentration  In  the  top  140  companies  since 
1932  was  not  different  in  1963. — 31  years 
later.  In  fact,  this  trend  of  asset  concentra- 
tion actually  declined  from  the  early  30's  to 
the  late  40's,  i.e.,  16  years  of  downtrend — 
rose  in  the  early  60's,  fell  again  slightly  in 
the  middle  60's,  and  In  the  last  two  years 
rose  further. 

The  conclusion  of  many  economists  is  that 
neither  In  the  statistics  themselves  nor  in  any 
other  data  are  there  any  indications  of  a 
long-term  trend  to  be  expected  in  the  future. 

No  distinction  is  made  in  these  statistics 
between  a  company  like  ITT  (ranked  num- 
ber 11)  which  does  $4  billion  annuaUy  In 
business  with  over  40%  of  its  overseas  and 
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svread  thinly  over  some  35  industries,  and. 
for  example.  Western  Electric  (ranked  nuin- 
ber  12)  that  also  does  »4  billion  but  entirely 
in  the  United  States  and  all  concentrated  m 
one  industry;  yet,  both  are  treated  alike  In 
these  statistics.  For  that  matter,  no  distinc- 
tion Is  made  between  manufacturing  as 
contrasted  to  service  activities  or  the  geo- 
Kraphic  source  of  income,  and  the  relation  of 
these  to  the  so-called  manufacturing  assets, 
in  the  case  of  ITT.  the  FTC  statistics  cwn- 
mlt  an  error  of  almost  one  for  one  by  In- 
cluding ITTs  worldwide  manufacturing  and 
service  activities  In  this  sort  of  exercise. 

One  must  question,  therefore,  the  accuracy 
of  the  meaning  of  these  figures  when  one 
considers  the  rapid  growth  of  services  and 
overseas  activities  of  aU  American  companies 
m  recent  years. 

Most  important,  not  mentioned  is  the  fact 
that  the  implication  itself  does  not  follow 
from    the    statistics,    since    the    list    of    100 
largest    companies    keep    changing.    It    is    a 
mathematical  certainty  that  there  will  always 
be  100  largest  companies,  but  it  Is  Interesting 
that  they  are  not  the  same  companies  from 
period  to  period.  This  only  Indicates  the  con- 
clusive effectsVf  competition  and  change.  In 
fact   less  than  one-third  of  the  top  100  com- 
panies that  were   in  this   category   in    1909. 
which  is  as  far  back  as  we  can  go,  are  still  in 
it    What  happened  to  the  golden  names  in 
the  other  two-thirds?  What  happened  to  the 
traction  companies?  What  happened  to  the 
gas  companies?  And,  what  happened  to  the 
railroads?  The  emergence  of  the  aviation  and 
electronics  Industries  would  be  part  of  the 
answer,  but  I  think  the  basic  answer  Is  the 
faUure  of  the  managements  of  these  com- 
panies to  grow  and  change  along  with   the 
ecoilomy.  In  other  words— the  effect  of  com- 
petlnon. 

Again  not  mentioned,  and  In  Une  with  my 
earlier  comment,  is  the  fact  that  these  200 
largest  companies  are  far  from  being  partners 
m  any  antl-competltlve  conspiracy,  but  are 
instead  highly  and  Increasingly  wjppetltlve. 
Also  not  mentioned  is  the  fa^t  that  of 
the  200  top  companies  listed  In  1968,  only 
about  eight  could  be  regarded  as  new 
conglomerates. 

A  further  omission  is  the  simple  fact  that 
of  those  200  largest  companies  and  their 
growth  in  assets  from  1948  to  1967,  which  Is 
portrayed  as  part  of  this  trend,  19%  of  the 
Increase  In  such  assets  can  be  ascribed  to  all 
large  mergers  by  the  200  largest  companies 
{horizontal,  vertical,  or  conglomerate).  Con- 
sequently, at  least  81  %  of  that  increase  In 
assets  was  the  resuUoTsnon-merger  growth, 
and  all  by  the  traditional  horizontal  com- 
panies Practically  nothing  significant  In  that 
increase  In  assets  is  attributable  to  diver- 
sification merger^  by  the  new  conglomerate 
companle^.  Jj 

Ignored  alSO-ft  the  most  Important  fact 
that  about  85%  of  the  assets  of  the  top  100 
companies  In  1968  are  accounted  for  by  com- 
panies m  the  fields  of  chemicals,  oil.  primary 
metals,  fabricated  metals,  machinery,  elec- 
trical equlprtvent,  and  automobiles  and  air- 
craft. These  \are  highly  capital-intensive 
manufacturing  operations,  so  perhaps  aU 
this  really  tells  us  is  something  of  the  in- 
creasing capital  costs  of  heavy  goods  indus- 
tries, of  offshore  drilling  and  foreign  oil 
investment,  and  of  the  growth  of  automobiles 
and  airplanes. 

/  believe  one  could  properly  ask  now  what 
this  talk  about  increasing  concentration  has 
to  do  with  conglomerates,  or  ITT,  or  diversifi- 
cation mergers?  The  answer  is  clear— almost 
nothing;  and  this  is  what  the  Stigler  Report, 
written  for  the  Administration,  also  says. 

But  contrast  these  statements  now  wlfh 
what  ITT  does  have,  which  is  a  management 
cooperative;  if  you  will,  a  group  of  smaller 
companies,  of  many  companies,  each  com- 
peting in  its  own  industry  and  each  sharing 
In  and  supporting  the  cost  of  a  skilled  cen- 


tral management  It  could  not  afford  alone. 
This  is  the  effect  of  the  conglomerate  ap- 
proach. It  is  certainly  pro-competlUve;  and 
It  is  certainly  far  different  to  be  In  38  indus- 
tries with  individual  companies  competing 
with  thU  support  as  the  Uth  largest  com- 
pany than,  for  example,  the  $4  billion  West- 
ern Electric  dominating  one  Industry.  The 
same  point  can  be  made  for  many  conglom- 
erates, old  or  new.  I  submit  this  is  a  useful 
view  point  for  your  conference. 

A  second  rationale,  upon  which  the  cur- 
rent antitrust  attacks  on  certain  acquisi- 
tions by  conglomerates  are  based,  is  the  size 
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Another  worry  of  antitrust  policymaking 
is  the  so-called  entrenchment  of  an  existing 
leading  position.  At  the  outset.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  distinguish  between  better  competi- 
tion and  unfair  competition.  The  consumer 
Is  entitled  to  the  best  that  competition  can 
offer  to  him.  This  Is  the  basis  of  the  busi- 
nessman's approach  to  the  efficient  operation 
of  his  company.  There  Is  no  basis  to  ask 
that  the  low  man  on  the  totem  pole,  In 
either  Investment  or  Initiative,  set  the  cri- 
teria on  the  competitive  effort  to  be  per- 
formed— the  fruits  of  which  belong  to  the 
consumer. 


tlons  by  "'"Klomerates  are  .^e^  IS  tne  --  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j  .^e  past,  gen- 

of  the  acquiring  company.  Beca^^^^^^  ^^^^^   ^   ^   exhibiting    a    type   of 

in  aggregaw.lt  is  argued  that  it  win  wa^^^^^  philosophy,  seem  to  have  devel- 

to  entrench  or  enhance  the  market  poslt^    N^pop  ^^  P^  ^^  thinking.  There  were  periods 

:\  1^^  p^crtng^^r  J SYril  StesTt  in^whlch  states  and  governmen_ts_  consldere^ 
wouldn't  have  otherwise  received  (reciproc- 
ity) or  by  making  the  acquired  company  a 
more  efficient,  effective  competitor  through 
the  use  of  the  acquiring  company's  resources 
It  is  also  feared  that  the  large  company  will 
use  those  same  resources  to  subsidize  preda- 
tory, below-cost  pricing  to  the  Injury  of 
competition.  Let  us  consider  each  of  these 
in  turn. 

First  Is  reciprocity.  In  todays  many- 
faceted  companies  like  ITT,  the  use  of  reci- 
procity Is,  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
impossible. 

ITT  has  200  reporting  profit  centers,  me 
executive  In  charge  of  each  of  these  profit 
centers  Is  responsible  for  the  profit  and  loss 
of  his  operaUon.  His  career,  his  reward8,.hls 
reputation,  and  those  of  the  management  re- 
porting to  him  are  based  entirely  on  the  per- 
formance of  his  ovsm  profit  center.  The  busi- 
ness of  that  center  is  to  make  money.  The 
manager   of   that   center  has   absolutely   no 
incentive  to  seek  anything  but  the  best  price, 
the  most  reUable  delivery,  the  best  service 
and  the  best  qualitjsin  the  goods  and  services 
he  purchases  He  coiinta;t  care  less  about  try- 
ing to  help  the  sales  aCWvlties  of  some  other 
profit  center.  His  only  concern  is  whether  his 
own  purchases  will  do  the  best  possible  Job. 
If  they  don't,  his  own  profit  center  may  not 
survive   in   the   competitive   struggle.   Inas- 
much as  he  has  no  incentive  to  purchase  on 
anything   but  the   best   terms   In   the   open 
market   he  would  refuse  to  do  anything  else. 
If  he  were  ordered  to  do  so  by  central  man- 
agement, then  all  of  our  techniques  of  re- 
sponsibility and  accountability  for  perform- 
ance would  be  completely  destroyed.  In  the 
final   analysis;  we  would  destroy  ourselves. 
Reciprocity,  therefore.  Is  Impractical  and, 
impossible  within  an  ITT  complex.  Further- 
more, a  real  examination  of  the  supposed  ad- 
vantages   of    reciprocal    arrangements,    bal- 
anced against  the  obvious  economic  disad- 
vantages, must  produce  an  overwhelmingly 
negative  assessment  in  any  efficient  manage- 
ment structnire.  ^ 

Yet  m  the  face  of  these  facts.  It  was  In- 
teresting to  note  the  testimony  of  Professor 
WlUard  P.  Mueller,  government  witness  in  re- 
cent cases  challenging  conglomerate  acquisi- 
tions, in  which  he  expressed  the  personal 
opinion  (without  reservation)  that  any  com- 
petent, intelligent,  and  prudent  management 
will  attempt  to  use  reciprocity.  I  mention  this 
only  to  give  an  indication  of  the  extremes 
that  can  be  reached  from  the  application  of 
theoretical  concepts  to  business  operations. 

Whne  I  cannot  speak  for  other  companies. 
I  am  satisfied  that  most  of  the  talk  about 
the  usefulness  of  reciprocity  does  not  come 
from  competent  managers  bent  upon  com- 
petitive success. 

In  fact,  I  beUeve  further  that  any  pre- 
sumed gains  from  reciprocity  are  probably 
entirely  an  illusion  that  disappears  on  real 
examination. 

Companies  like  ITT  with  separate,  well- 
managed  profit  center  operations  are  one  of 
the  strongest,  most  militant  barriers  against 
the  possibilities  of  the  growth  of  reciprocity 
and  should  be  regarded  as  such. 


state  Import  taxes  and  other  types  of  taxes 
a  means  of  preventing,  for  example,  the 
growth  of  the  chain  store  because  It 
represented  unfair  competition  to  the  local 
grocer.  The  point  Is.  however.  It  did  not  rep- 
resent unfair  competition,  it  represented  bet- 
ter competition,  and  better  In  the  sense  that 
It  offered  more  for  less.  But  the  proponents 
of  these  theories  woul*  have  preferred  a 
type  of  hidden  subsidy,  and  the  cost  of  this 
would  have  been  paid  by  ^e  consumer. 

Almost  anything  that  can  be  said  about 
one  company  being  more  competitive  than 
another  can  be  looked  at  two  ways:  It  can 
be  said  this  is  better  competition,  or  it  can 
be  said  this  company  is  so  good  it  is  driving 
the  others  out  of  business  and  therefore 
should  be  slowed  doum  because  its  efficiency 
is  becoming  a  barrier  to  entry.  Well,  gentle- 
men, there  are  no  barriers  to  entry  if  the 
customer  is  available  to  everyone;  and.  in  all 
the  fields  in  which  ITT  has  made  acquisi- 
tions, the  }nistomer  is  available  to  all  com- 
petitiOnz-To  deny  this  competition  access  to 
the  market  would  be  a  misuse  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

It  is  interesting  In  this  day  and  age  that 
new  companies  of  substantial  size  have  de- 
veloped In  areas  such  as  electronics  and.  In 
fact,  there  is  ample  room  for  better  com- 
petition from  small  and  large  companies. 

The  problems  of  so-called  loss  leaders  and 
predatory  pricing  are  not  typical  practices  of 
diversified  companies.  I  can  assure  you  that. 
as  businessmen,  we  at  ITT  do  not  Uke  to  lose 
money,  and  we  do   not  intentionally  price 
below    our   cost.  'Indeed,    the    managers    in 
charge  of  our  individual  profit  centers  work 
hard  to  reduce   their  costs  when  they   see 
that  their  competitors  are  In  a  position  to 
sell  at  lower  prices  over  the  long  term.  I 
believe   the   kind    of   thinking   which    holds 
that  big  diversified  companies  can  and  will 
engage  In  predatory  pricing,  subsidizing  one 
profit  center  with  the  earnings  of  another,  is 
aU  theory,  and  no  fact.  While  the  business-    , 
man  who  lost  a  sale  on  price  would  llkt  to  / 
think  his  competition  was  Indulging  In  sales 
below  cost.  /  have  found  that  in  reality  the 
rival's  lower  price  means  he  is  more  com-- 
petitive,  and  that  his  costs  are  actually  lower. 
In  the  second  area,  there  are  two  supposed 
social  or  philosophical  evils  left  to  deal  with. 
The  first  is  the  area  of  social  change. 

It  Is  argued  that  conglomerate  companies 
or  other  acquisitive-minded  companies  de- 
stroy conununltles.  that  in  some  manner  they 
destroy  the  American  Way  of  Life. 

The  Justice  Department  in  recent  days  has 
Issued  statements  emphasizing  that 'this  Is 
the  evU  they  are  working  to  eliminate.  You 
vsrlU  recall  the  charge  of  emasculating  the 
community  by  moving  the  decision  power  of 
a  company  elsewhere — the  changing  of  the 
community  to  what  I  think  was  called  a 
"branch  store  community." 

Wen,  I  can't  speak  for  progress,  only  try 
to  help  it,  but  let  me  say  that  a  great  many 
of  the  New  England  mills  that  shut  down 
did  so  because  of  something  that  happened 
within  that  totcn— and  not  away  In  some 
other  city.  It  was  because  their  management 
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fell  behind  thei  times,  and  while  people  speak 
with  concern  vbout  the  number  one  man  In 
the  town  who  tiecomes  a  number  "x"  man  In 
a  larger  company,  they  don't  ever  mention 
the  hierarchy  ^f  the  sons  of  forebearers  who 
succeeded     to    tne    presidency    when    they 
weren't  at  all  that  competent  and,  in  turn, 
ran  the  mill  ln(to  the  ground.  I  can  think  of 
a  community  In  New  Hampshire  that  I  am 
familiar  with— a  town  that  lived  off  the  plant 
In  the  town.  9\<cc«B«lon8  of  bad  management, 
mostly  orlente<l   to   the  original   family,   re- 
sulted   In    driving    everyone    with    manage- 
ment competeilce  out  of  the  company  and 
drove  the  mill  under  and  the  town  with  it. 
Maybe   a   Uttlei  "branch   office"   community, 
which  today  would  be  competitive  and  thriv- 
ing,  would  noC|  have   been  Bo  bad,  at  that. 
But  to  be  fair,  Is  that  what  the  antitrust 
laws  are  supposed  to  prevent?  No,  they  are 
not.  Constructive  competition  by  companies 
like  ITT,  with  Rood  managements  and  with 
branches  that  jo  grow.  Is  supposed  to  take 
care  of  that— 1<  you  11  let  them.  No  one  else 
can.  But  even  tttie  headquarters  of  the  com- 
panies Involved  are  moreover  domiciled  all 
over  the  United;  States  where  you.  as  lawyers, 
serve  them — ana  not  In  any  one  city  or  one 
area. 

In  th^  joclal  area  we  have  Included  a  sec- 
ond one  Jrequtotly  encoimtered.  For  want 
of  a  better  nam*.  I  have  called  It  "Shoemaker, 
stick  to  your  list."  The  same  theory  holds 
that  a  baker'3  bon  must  be  a  baker.  How- 
•ver.  I  am  sura(  we  all  agree  the  world  has 
long  grown  beyond  these  outmoded  concepw. 
But  there  persists  an  emotional  feeling  that 
somehow  peoplaj  or  dlverslfled  compxanles  are 
unable  to  operate  In  more  than  one  field  of 
buslnesB.  Overlooked  la  the  fact  that  such  a 
cotnpany  has  many  Individual  specialists  and 
experienced  managers  In  many  fields,  and 
that  the  very  qn traditional  outlook  such  a 
company  brings]  to  an  Industry  is  key  to  In- 
novation and  nflw  progress. 

Well-run  dlverslfled  companies  do  not  rep- 
resent a  threat  to  the  economy  In  that  they 
will  crumple  with  adverse  business  condl- 
Uons:  In  fact,  their  diversity  will  have  a 
stabilizing  effect  on  their  performance  and 
continued  employment.  Agreed.  It  requires 
a  different  kind  j  of  management  to  operate 
In  diverse  fields.  This  is  essentially  an  emo- 
tional reaction  that  does  not  apply  to  any 
well-run  company,  diversified  or  otherwise, 
but  neverthele*  persists  as  a  vaguely 
worded  concern^  related  to  conglomerate 
companies.  It  h4s  little  substance. 

I  would  like  t0  close  on  a  positive  note  in 

recognition  of  a  Reality  which  affects  us  all 

those  In  this  rof>m,  those  In  offices  around 
the  country,  and  those  working  in  our  coun- 
try's assembly  lines. 

American  knoit-how  is  no  longer  unique. 
This  is  being  w^tten  bluntly  in  our  ever- 
mounting  balance  of  payments  deficits. 

Detroit's  massive  production  lines  are  now 
matched  across  the  world. 

The  efficiency  tf  world  competitors  is  in- 
creasing, usually  \to  the  detriment  of  tradi- 
tional VS.  mam^facturing  industries. 

In  Asia,  tee  see  )the  Japanese  auto  industry 
with  labor  rates  d(ne-quaTter  those  of  Detroit 
rapidly  approacf^ng  a  technological  level 
comparable  to  otir  own.  We  see  their  prod- 
ucts in  the  Vnitjd  States  in  increitut^  use. 
This  is  a  trend.  We  must  now  meet  the  chal- 
lenges implicit  lit  a  world  awakened  to  ail 
of  the  factors  in\  the  economic  struggle. 

It  Is  more  than]  a  coincidence  that  the  two 
losing  naUons  or  the  last  world  war,  Ger- 
many and  Japanl,  today  lead  in  economic 
enterprise  and  in!  growth  of  world  trade.  It 
Is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the  govern- 
ments of  both  tiiese  countries  work  very 
closely  In  support  of  their  businessmen — a 
lesson  they  learne^  ^during  the  period  of  ad- 
versity, following  the  war.  In  which  they 
rose  to  their  preesnt  competitive  strengths. 
We  can  win  thut  competitive  struggle  to- 
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morrow  as  we  did  yesterday,  but  we  must 
not  be  hampered  with  artlflclal  strictures 
against  diversification  or  size.  We  must  not  be 
hampered  by  yesterday's  msrths  In  concen- 
trating on  today's  needs. 

I  contend  that  every  year  In  American  In- 
dustry we  can  Improve  productivity  better 
than  the  past  average  of  2%  and  3%  per 
anniun.  But  is  even  this  enough?  We  must 
recognize  that  American  salaries  and  wages 
are  increasing  at  twice  and  three  times  that 
rate. 

We  businessmen,  almost  alone,  must  fill 
this  gap!  The  "gap's"  other  names  are  infla- 
tion, balance  of  payments,  taxes,  and  social 
unrest. 

We  can  fill  this  gap  if  we  continue  to 
stimulate  the  competitive  drive. 

But  We  need  the  support,  not  the  hin- 
drance, of  the  government  to  do  this. 

Let  us  remember  that  "bad  cases  make 
bad  law,"  and  that  precedents  which  might 
be  economic  milestones  in  the  country's  fu- 
ture eoonomlc  progress  can  easily  become, 
under  uninformed  theoretical  populist  at- 
tacks on  business,  economic  millstones  on 
our  nation's  economic  progress  for  decades 
ahead. 

We  must  apply  experience  and  realism  to 
the  proper  understanding  of  our  economic 
and  business  trends.  We  must  remember  It  is 
competition  and  efficiency  that  we  seek.  And 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  com- 
petition presupposes  losers  in  the  market- 
place as  well  as  winners.  That  is  the  enter- 
prise system. 

Above  all,  let  us  not  use  the  antitrust 
laws  to  protect  the  status-quo  and  prevent 
competlUon;  and  we  must  permit  those,  who 
are  wllUng  to  take  the  initiative,  and  to  pay 
the  price  to  be  able  to  comi>ete,  to  do  sol 

Finally,  let  ITT  Increase  its  efficiency.  Let 
every  American  corporation  increase  its  effi- 
ciency. And,  before  it  Is  too  late,  let  us  con- 
tinue to  be  able  to  battle  within  the  world 
compettUve  arena.  The  nation's  business  and 
Its  consumers  will  all  be  the  winners. 
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The  proclamation  follows: 
On  next  Tuesday  the  American  people  are 
asked  to  pause  In  their  routine  pursuits  to 
do  honor  to  those  who  have  fought,  suffered, 
and  died  to  build,  promote,  and  preserve  this 
great  nation  we  call  America. 

When  viewed  in  perspective  and  In  rela- 
tion to  other  nations  of  the  wcwld,  the  obvi- 
ous fact  emerges  that  ours  Is  the  most  fortu- 
nate land  that  a  Divine  Providence  has  ever 
endowed. 

We  are  rich  In  material  abundance,  in  hu- 
man spirit,  and  in  human  kindness.  Since 
World  War  n  we  have  poured  out  In  excess 
of  50  billion  dollars  to  help  those  nations 
lees  fortunate  than  we.  We  have  contributed 
much  toward  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man 
wherever  he  lived. 

And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our 
youth  of  today  has  c^portunltles  to  attain 
the  good  life  that  no  other  generation  in  his- 
tory ever  had.  Educational  opportunities 
await  those  who  would  take  advantage  of 
them.  Avenues  of  service  to  mankind  are 
broad  and  inviting,  and  all  who  will  may 
come  to  the  fountains  that  offer  meaning, 
purpose,  and  excitement  In  the  human  so- 
journ on  this  earth. 

As  students  take  leave  from  their  studies 
at  Jacksonville  State  University  In  observ- 
ance of  Veterans  Day,  they  are  requested  to 
think  In  grateful  appreciation  of  those  who 
have  served  this  nation  on  and  off  the  battle- 
field and  have  bequeathed  to  our  generation 
the  best  possible  circumstances  in  which  to 
live  and  move  and  rear  our  families. 

Let  us  have  praise  rather  than  condemna- 
tion for  our  country  which  is  the  last  best 
hope  for  mankind. 

Stttdent  Government  Association. 


VETERANS  DAY 


RICHMOND.  IND..  NEWSPAPER  OUT- 
LINES PROBLEMS  AND  FRUSTRA- 
TIONS  IN  BROOKVILLE  RESER- 
VOIR  DELAYS 


HON.  BIU  NICHOLS 


of    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
weekend  it  was  my  privilege  to  speak  on 
the  campus  of  Jacksonville  State  Uni- 
versity, which  is  the  third  largest 
university  in  my  State  of  Alabama,  and 
is  the  fastest  growing  in  our  university 
system. 

The  occasion  was  the  district  meeting 
of  the  Alabama  law  enforcement  pro- 
gram, and  Sam  Gurley,  president  of  the 
Jacksonville  State  University  student 
body  gave  the  welcoming  remarks  to  this 
fine  group  of  law  enforcement  officers. 
In  his  remarks  he  read  an  official  proc- 
lamation just  released  by  the  Jackson- 
ville Student  Government  Association, 
which  I  believe  is  most  timely  and  which 
sets  out,  in  plain  everyday  language  the 
official  student  position  on  matters  re- 
lated to  observance  of  Veterans  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  day  and  age  of  pro- 
test, both  on  campuses  and  in  the  streets, 
I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  students  at 
Jacksonville  State  University  in  their 
support  of  our  servicemen  throughout 
America  and  in  their  dedicated  efforts  to 
build,  promote,  and  preserve  a  free  and 
strong  nation. 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  excellent 
series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Max  Knight,  of 
the  Richmond,  Ind.,  Palladium-Item. 

Mr.  Knight  has  given  to  his  readers 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  problems 
and  frustrations  faced  by  Hoosiers  who 
live  in  the  area  of  the  Brookville  Reser- 
voir. The  completion  of  the  reservoir 
has  been  delayed  several  times  in  recent 
years,  despite  repeated  appeals  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

As  Mr.  Knight  points  out  in  his  arti- 
cles, these  delays  have  created  economic 
hardships  which  are  turning  this  area 
of  southeastern  Indiana  into  a  federally 
created  disaster  area. 

The  articles  read  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item 

&  Sun-Telegram.  Oct.  13.  1969] 

Pederal  Budget  Planners  Sttmh  Work  on 

Bbookville  Flood  Control  Project 

(By  Max  Knight) 

The  future  of  the  BrookvlUe  Reservoir  Is 
clouded. 

Delay  on  top  of  delay  has  brought  the 
$27-mllllon  project  to  a  halt  and  a  meet- 
ing with  the  Bureau  of  Budget  In  Wash- 
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Ington  last  week  failed  to  bring  much  opU- 

mlsm.  ,.  , 

The  bureau  turned  thumbs  down  on  tne 
appeal  of  the  Whitewater  Valley  Flood  C3on- 
trol  Association  as  well  as  on  Sen.  Vance 
Hartke  and  Representatives  David  Dennis 
and  Lee  Hamilton. 

Thomas  O'Connor,  president  of  the  flood 
control  group,  said  the  Bureau  of  Budgets 
would  not  consider  the  project  on  a  con- 
tinuous contract  although  the  highway  that 
bypasses  the  reservoir  area  still  U  under  con- 
struction. ^  ,  .„ 
A  control  tower  and  outlet  works  already 
have  been  finished,  at  a  cost  running  into 
the  millions  of  dollars. 
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the  money  from  Indiana  and  not  use  any 
federal  funds  during  fl«sal  l»70  and  part  of 
1971.  Obligations  of  the  federal  government 
would  be  needed  to  complete  the  remainder 
of  contract. 

"This  would  result  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment paying  $8.8  million  over  the  next  three 
years  after  1971,"  said  O'Connor. 

(Prom  the  Rlchmqnd  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item 

and  Star  Sun-Telegram,  Oct.  14,  19691 

AFTER  9  Years  or  Haggling  Brookville  Dam 

Still  Far  Away — II 
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TO  KEEP  PRESSING 

O'Connor  said  that  although  the  project 
seems  to  be  facing  a  long  delay.  hU  asso- 
ciation wlU  continue  to  do  all  possible  to 
get  It  moving  again. 

With  bitterness  In  his  voice,  O'Connor  had 
this  to  say:  ^     , 

"If  within  the  last  few  years  an  act  of 
God  would  have  caused  as  much  damage 
as  has  been  caused  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment by  Its  delay,  emergency  funds  would 
have  been  available  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment or  Immediately  seek  to  alleviate 
the  damage  the  federal  government  has 
caused  In  Franklin  County. 

■The  federal  government  last  year  caused 
a  loss  of  tax  revenue  in  Franklin  County 
of  $150,000.  There  will  be  a  continuing  loss 
of  about  $30,000  per  year  or  more  each  year 
from  lost  tax  revenue.  A  similar  amount  will 
be  lost  in  the  Union  County  area. 

•Our  association  still  Is  In  favor  of  fiood 
control  but  we  are  not  in  favor  of  the 
damage  by  fiood  control  delay." 

O'Connor  said  the  flood  control  associa- 
tion will  continue  efforts  to  advise  the  Pres- 
ident and  Bureau  of  Budgets  they  are  short- 
sighted in  holding  up  a  partially  completed 
project.  ^,         ... 

But  there  Is  no  plan  how  to  achieve  this 
at  the  moment. 

They  plan  to  await  congressional  action 
of  the  fiscal  1970  budget  and  hope  that  after 
approved,  the  President  will  see  fit  to  aid 
the  Franklin  and  Union  County  economy  by 
releasing  funds  already  available. 

They  will  seek  aid  of  Gov.  Whltcomb  and 
after  other  facts  are  gathered,  will  ask  Whlt- 
comb to  personally  visit  President  Nixon  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  purpose  of  "better 
presenting  our  case." 

Without  launching  a  formal  campaign, 
O'Connor  is  asking  those  who  have  written 
to  write  again  or  those  writing  for  the  first 
time  to  do  so,  refiectlng  Injustice  of  the  situ- 
ation so  Nixon  will  be  personally  informed 
of  the  situation. 

There  already  has  been  $10  million  spent 
In  land  purchase  and  construction.  There  Is 
available  but  not  released  $3.8  million.  This 
bvas  authorized  by  the  Congress  In  fiscal  1989 
tut  not  released  by  either  President.  John- 
son or  Nixon. 

The  State  of  Indiana  has  supplied  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  with  $500,000  as 
payment  toward  continuing  construction  of 
the  reseri-oir  under  a  state  contract  to  pro- 
vide 22  per  cent  of  total  reservoir  construc- 
tion costs.  The  state  has  available  $2,060,000. 
which  may  be  suppUed  to  the  corps  but  they 
have  to  apply  for  It. 

This  means,  as  the  corps  says.  It  can  only 
use  $1.4  million  In  fiscal  1970,  the  payment 
from  the  state  would  more  than  exceed  the 
amount  of  expenditures  for  this  year.  As  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  dam  and  spillway  con- 
struction wlU  be  let  for  approximately  $18,- 
800  000,  then  this  state  payment,  which  can 
be  applied  for  by  the  federal  government, 
would  pay  approximately  two-tenths  of  the 
total  construction  cost  for  the  next  two  years. 
"Thus  it  Is  our  opinion,"  said  O'Connor, 
"that  the  federal  government  could  request 


(By  Max  Knight) 
On  May  26,  1960.  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  passed  a  bill  which  Included  approval 
of  $10,000  to  be  used  for  appraisal  and  sur- 
veying the  area  north  of  Brookville  for  a  flood 
control  dam. 

Nine  years  later,  and  some  $10  million  more 
spent,  Brookville  seems  almost  as  far  away 
from  having  that  dam  as  It  did  In  1960. 

Finding  support  for  the  huge  22-mlle-long 
reservoir  was  not  easy.  In  meeting  after  meet- 
ing, generally  held  In  a  school  gymnasium  at 
Brookville,  Fairfield  or  Uberty,  cltlaens  of 
the  valley  fought  against  the  proposed 
reservoir. 

The  main  bone  of  contention  was  its  size. 
Residents  of  the  valley  argued  that  smaUer 
retention  sites  would  do  the  same  job  at  a 
lot  less  cost  and  would  not  take  the  valuable 
bottomland  of  the  East  Fork  of  the  White- 
water River. 

Prdm  the  very  beginning,  Thomas  J. 
O'Connor,  a  Brookville  attorney,  spearheaded 
the  drive  for  a  reservoir.  He  solicited  the  help 
of  Sens.  Homer  Capehart,  Vance  Hartke  and 
Birch  Bayh  and  Reps.  Earl  Hogan,  Earl  Wil- 
son, Lee  Hamilton,  Ralph  Harvey,  Richard 
Roudebush  and  David  Dennis  during  the 
next  nine  years.  ^  „  _. 

On  Aug.  2,  1962,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers approved  the  reservoir  construction.  Its 
estimate  of  total  cost  was  $24,400,000. 

On  Nov.  23.  1963,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives approved  the  first  funds  for  the  reser- 
voir, $200,000.  The  Senate  approved  it  Dec.  5. 
As  proposed,  the  dam  was  to  be  situated 
on  the  East  Fork  about  six-tenths  of  a  mile 
north  of  the  bridge  over  Indiana  101  at 
Brookville. 

The  proposed  dam  would  back  up  water  in 
minimum  pool  that  would  cover  3310  acres. 
In  maximum  pool  the  reservoir  would  cover 
7  700  &cr6S. 

The  small  town  of  Fairfield  was  to  be  In- 
undated by  water,  as  was  Quakertown  and 
part  of  DunlapsvlUe.  Two  hUtorlc  covered 
bridges,  one  at  Fairfield  and  one  at  Dunlaps- 
vlUe, would  be  destroyed. 

By  July  5.  1964.  additional  money  had  been 
appropriated  in  Washington  for  construcUon 
of  the  reservoir  and  it  appeared  nothing 
would  stop  the  forward  progress  of  the  huge 
dam.  ,  . 

On  Oct.  1.  1964.  Brookville  held  a  celebra- 
tion parade,  honoring  those  officials  locally 
and  in  government  circles  who  had  been  In- 
strumental in  getting  the  reservoir  started. 
On  Nov.  1,  1965,  Robert  D.  Walker  of  Selma, 
Ala  was  selected  as  a  resident  engineer  for 
the  '  construction  of  the  reservoir.  He  still 
holds  the  same  position  although  work  long 
since  has  stopped  on  aU  but  a  new  highway 
that  bypasses  the  reservoir  area. 

On  March  6,  1963,  Col.  James  Lewis  of  the 
Louisville  office  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers said,  "It  will  take  three  years  for  plan- 
ning the  reservoir  and  appropriation  of 
money  through  Congress.  It  then  wlU  take 
four  years  to  finish  the  work.  Therefore  by 
1970,  water  should  be  flowing  Into  the  res- 
ervoir " 

Col.  Lewis  no  longer  Is  In  charge  of  the 
BrookvlUe  operation. 

On  Jan.  9.  1964.  Col.  Thomas  Roper  said 
construction  of  the  BrookvlUe  Reservoir 
would  require  about  flve  years  after  com- 


pletion of  iweconatruction  planning.  He  an- 
nounced the  total  cost  of  the  reservoir  was 
estimated  at  $27,000,000.  This  is  a  figure  that 
Is  $2,600,000  above  the  one  announced  in 
1962. 

Then  on  Pebr12,  1966,  he  told  an  audience 
at  Brook vUle,  "The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Intends  to  have  a  contract  let  for  construc- 
tion of  the  reservoir  by  the  first  of  June. 

"We   have   been   so   ordered   by   Congress 
and  that  is  exactly  what  we  Intend  to  do." 
Col   Roper  no  longer  Is  In  charge  of  the 
BrookvlUe  operation. 

On  Aug.  6,  1965,  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Stanley  R.  Resor  signed  a  contract  at  Wash- 
ington, DC,  for  construction  of  the  Brook- 
vlUe Reservoir.  It  was  announced  the  cost 
would  be  $27,700,000.  This  figure  Is  $700,000 
higher  than  seven  months  earUer. 

The  R.  E.  Dalley  Co.  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  re- 
ceived the  Initial  contract  as  low  bidder  on 
construction  of  the  outlet  works  at  $1,843.- 
967.04,  on  Oct.  27,  1966. 

It  appeared  the  long-awaited  reservoir 
finally  would  be  under  way. 


[From  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  PaUadlum-Item 

&  Sun-Telegram.  Oct.  15.  19691 
CoKTROL    Tower    Stands    Alone    To    Mark 
Accomplishments   on  Brookville   Reser- 
voir— III 

(EorTOR's  Note. — An  announcement  from 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Tuesday  post- 
poned the  BrookvlUe  Reservoir  construction 
another  six  months.  The  new  date  for  com- 
pletion Is  now  December  1973.) 
(By  Max  Knight) 
Brookville.— A  date  for  completion  of  the 
BrookvlUe  Reservoir  remains  In  doubt. 

Delays  have  thrown  the  federal  project  two 
years  behind  schedule  and  a  recent  decision 
by  the  Bureau  of  Budget  has  all  but  halted 
near  future  work  on  the  22-mlle  long  lake. 
Thomas  O'Connor,  president  of  the  White- 
water Valley  Flood  Control  Association,  said 
Franklin  County  has  been  hard  hit  due  to 
the  federal  government  halting  the  reservoir 
construction. 

He  estimates  Franklin  County  has  lost 
$150  000  in  tax  revenue  thus  far  and  that  the 
average  per  year  will  range  from  $30,000  to 
$35,000. 

,  CONTROL    TOWER    READT 

A  control  works  and  outlet  tower  has  been 
finished  and  new  Indiana  101  is  nearlng 
completion.  But  the  Bureau  of  Budget  ruled 
the  reservoir  was  not  under  continuing  con- 
tract, thereby  being  unellglble  to  receive  fed- 
eral funds.  ^„,, 

Only  25  per  cent  of  the  original  $3  billion 
set  up  for  federal  projects  Is  being  released 
by  the  government  after  President  Nixon 
asked  for  the  reduction  in  spending. 

So  the  reservoir  Is  at  a  standstill  until 
these  funds  are  released. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  reservoir  in 
official  ceremonies  Dec.  11.  1965 

With  work  progressing,  the  fiood  control 
committee  expected  little  trouble  in  securing 
needed  funds  as  the  reservoir  took  shape. 
This  was  especially  true  when  on  Jan.  23. 
1966,  President  Lyndon  Johnson  Included 
$3  2  mUUon  for  construction  of  the  Brook- 
vlUe Reservoir  in  hU  total  $45.4  mUllon  for 
Indiana's  flood  control,  navigation  and  sur- 
veying projects. 

It  was  approved  by  the  Congress  and,  ac- 
cording to  O'Connor,  still  Is  lying  dwinant 
due  to  the  faUure  of  President  Johnson  to 
release  the  $35  million  while  he  was  In  office 
or  President  Richard  Nixon  to  do  so  since  he 
took  over. 

STATE    HAS    FOND.    TOO 

On  July  19.  1966.  the  State  of  Indiana  allo- 
cated $750,000  for  Its  share  of  the  BrookvUle 
Reservoir  project.  Thus  the  state  met  Its  (^li- 
gations while  the  federal  government  started 
lagging  behind. 
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On  Oct.  13.  19«6,  It  appeared  tb«  federal 
government  wa4  done  dragging  Ita  feet  when 
a  $4.1  billion  p«bUc  works  appropriation  bill 
waa  approved.  Among  which  was  $3,200,000 
for  the  Brookvllle  Reservoir. 

OfBclals  at  Louisville's  Army  Corjw  of  En- 
gineers' office  s4id  the  contract  for  the  dam 
would  come  as  ^oon  as  the  outlet  tower  was 
completed.  Thl$  waa  expected  to  come  In 
November  1967. 

Then  the  delfiys  began. 

4ET    NINC    DATES 

On  nine  diflierent  occasions,  a  date  for 
advertising  fori  contracts  to  construct  the 
hugre  dam  was  I  announced.  But  each  tUne, 
Just  before  th*  date  arrived,  a  new  date 
would  be  name<|  and  the  work  delayed. 

Bids  were  let|for  construction  of  9.1  miles 
of  new  highwasi  that  would  bypass  the  res- 
rtlng    at    German    Road    In 
d  r\innlng  to  Brookvllle. 
or  this  section  of  Indiana  101 
leted  by  May  20.   1969.  It  Is 
yet  and  motorists  are  re- 
r    through    Connersvllle   on 


ervolr  area,  s 
Union  County 
The  contract 
was  to  be  com 
not  completed 
quired    to    deto' 


Indiana  44  and!  Indiana   1   to  Brookvllle. 

Total  cost  of  ^Is  bid  was  $1,995,098.38  and 
went  to  the  L.  H,  Terry  Co.  of  Louisville. 

(Prom  tfee  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item 

and  Sun-T^elegram,  Oct.  16,  1969) 

How  To  Get  ^RooKvn.LE  Project  Moving 

Once  i^gain   Is   Problem 

(Bv  Max  Knight) 

With  construction  of  the  Brookvllle  Res- 
ervoir delayed  six  months  due  to  a  cutback 
of  federal  funds.Jthe  Whitewater  Valley  Flood 
Control  Assoclailon  can  only  call  on  local 
letters  and  congressional  help  In  trying  to  get 
the  project  moving  again. 

Thomas  O'Codnor.  president  of  the  White- 
water   Valley-  Fl^od    Control   Association,   is 
of  the  area  to  write  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  protesting  the  halting  of  the  $27 
million  project. 

He  says  Franklin  and  Union  Counties  have 
been  hurt  by  th  t  halt  In  reservoir  construc- 
tion, due  to  the  a  moxint  of  land  that  has  been 
purchased  by  t^e  government  in  the  lake 
area. 

This  land  canAot  be  taxed,  although  being 
farmed  on -a  lease  basis,  due  to  It  being  fed- 
eral property. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  O'Connor,  hla  conuxUttee  heada  and 
members  of  Congress  testtfled  at  the  hearing 
of  the  Bureau  of  Budget  In  Washington, 
their  appeal  waa  turned  down  for  two  reasons. 

"One."  said  O'Connor,  "the  bureau  said 
only  those  projects  with  contracts  now 
under  way  could  be  continued. 

"We  tried  to  tell  the  bureau  that  the  high- 
way that  bypasses  the  reservoir  Is  not  com- 
pleted and  therefore  the  over-all  project  la 
still  under  way.  Their  answer  waa  no,  with 
no  reason. 

"Second,"  he  continued,  "the  bureau  said 
that  only  those  contracts  would  be  allowed 
which  would  Incur  damage  to  work  already 
In  place.  We  pointed  out  that  vandalism  has 
started  at  the  outlet  site  but  again  we  were 
given  a  no  answer,  also  without  a  reason." 

Wlven  the  dam  will  be  built  remains  any- 
one's guess. 

O'Connor  is  planning  to  ask  Indiana  Gov. 
Ed  Whltcomb  to  make  a  personal  trip  to 
Washington  to  appeal  to  President  Nixon  for 
continuance  of  the  contract.  Whether  this 
will  be  done  or  whether  It  does  any  good  Is 
speculative. 

"The  federal  government  has  turned  Frank- 
lin and  Union  Counties  Into  disaster  areas," 
said  O'Connor.  "Something  must  be  done." 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESroENT  NIXON'S 
VIETNAM  POLICIES     . 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1969 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  wins  a  vote  of  confidence  of  77 
percent  of  Americans  on  his  Vietnam 
policies.  Among  those  persons  who 
listened  to  his  Vietnam  speech  Monday 
night,  only  6  percent  expressed  outright 
opposition  to  the  President's  program 
for  ending  the  Vietnam  war.  But  another 
17  percent  are  undecided. 

While  the  initial  reaction  to  the  Pres- 
ident's program  was  highly  favorable,  I 
believe  the  course  of  public  opinion  in  the 
coming  weeks  will  depend  largely  on  the 
actual  rate  of  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
from  Vietnam. 

In  a  professional  public  opinion — Gal- 
lup— test  of  the  Nation's  first  reactions 
to  the  speech,  a  series  of  questions  were 
put  to  a  total  of  501  adults,  living  in  286 
localities,  in  a  nationwide  telephone 
survey  conducted  Monday  evening  im- 
mediately following  the  speech. 

Approximately  seven  persons  in  10 
contacted  heard  the  speech.  Among  this 
group,  interviewers  foimd  a  large  per- 
centage of  Americans  who  were  im- 
pressed and  reassured  by  President 
Nixon's  remarks,  but  at  the  same  time,  a 
sizable  minority  who  expressed  disap- 
pointment that  the  President  did  not 
come  up  with  new  ideas  to  end  the  war. 

The  predominant  view  at  this  point  is 
that  the  President  is  pursuing  the  only 
course  open  to  him.  The  idea  of  "Viet- 
namization"  of  the  war  has  particular 
appeal  to  the  public. 

About  half  of  the  people  interviewed — 
49  percent — think  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posals are  likely  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  the  war  but  25  percent  think 
they  are  not  likely  to  do  so,  and  another 
26  percent  are  undecided. 

Eight  in  every  10—77  percent — of  those 
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contacted  expressed  satisfaction  with 
President  Nixon's  program  for  troop 
withdrawal,  13  percent  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction, while  another  10  percent  are 
undecided. 

By  a  6-to-l  ratio,  the  persons  con- 
tacted agree  with  President  Nixon  that 
moratoriums  and  public  demonstrations 
are  harmful  to  the  attainment  of  peace 
in  Vietnam  but  most  also  share  the 
President's  belief  that  people  in  this 
country  have  a  right  to  make  their  voices 
heard. 


MEMBERS  OP  FEDERAL  TRADE  COM- 
MISSION AFFIRM  COMPETENCY 
OF  PTC  STAFF  ATTORNEYS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  number  of  the  present  Commissioners 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
former  Chairmen  and  members  have  re- 
cently attested  to  the  competence  and 
capability  of  the  senior  staff  attorneys 
at  PTC. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Mr.  Bernard  G. 
Segal,  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association;  Mr,  John  N.  Wheelock,  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  lists  a  series  of  statements 
from  Commissioners  which  praise  and 
commend  the  abiUty  and  the  work  of  the 
legal  staff  of  the  Federal  Tiade  Commis- 
sion. These  Commissioners  include  Com- 
missioner Everette  Maclntyre,  former 
FTC  Chairman  Edward  F.  Howrey,  for- 
mer FTC  Chairman  Earl  W.  Kintner, 
former  FTC  Commissioner  Albert  A.  Car- 
retta,  former  FTC  Commissioner  and 
former  Congressman  Robert  T.  Secrest, 
and  former  FTC  Commissioner  and  for- 
mer Grovernor  of  South  Dakota  Sigurd 
Anderson. 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter.  I  herewith  place 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Segal  from  Mr.  Whee- 
lock in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  30,  1969. 
Bernard  G.  Segal.  E:sq.. 
President.  Ameridan  Bar  Association, 
Phileuielphia.  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Segal:  This  is  In  reference  to 
the  Report  of  the  ABA  Commission  to  study 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  dated  Septem- 
ber 15.  1969. 

This  letter  Is  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal 
In  equity  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Association  In  regard  to  the  statements  In 
the  Report  relative  to  the  competency  of  the 
supervisory  legal  staff  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  particularly.  In  the  light  of  the 
comments  on  such  Report  by  the  communi- 
cation media. 

On  page  33  of  the  Report,  It  Is  stated  that 
"a  majority  of  the  present  FTC  Commis- 
sioners advised  us  that  some  Bureau  and 
Division  Chiefs  are  Incompetent.  We  believe 
that  this  Is  attributable  In  part  to  the  policy 
pursued  In  the  last  six  or  eight  years  of 
piomotlng  almost  exclusively  from  within  the 
agency."  On  page  34  of  the  Report,  under 
the  subhead  "Conclusions"  It  Is  stated  "It  la 
our  Impression  that  there  are  too  many  In- 
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stances  of  incompetency  In  the  agency,  par- 
ticularly In  senior  staff  positions," 

Mr  Miles  W.  Klrkpatrick,  Chairman  of  the 
ABA  Commission  Indicated  In  his  testimony 
on  October  9,  1969,  before  a  Special  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  ABA  Commission  had  no  ve- 
hicle or  opportunity  for  reaching  a  determi- 
nation as  to  any  Individual  staff  mwnbers 
who  might  be  Incompetent.  I  understand 
from  his  testimony  that  the  basis  for  the 
"Impressions"  In  the  Conclusion  In  the  ABA 
Report  as  to  the  question  of  competency  was 
the  general  statements  made  to  members  of 
the  ABA  Commission  by  three  Incumbent 
PTC  Commissioners.  Apparently,  no  survey 
regarding  this  question  was  made  of  the 
members  of  the  Antitrust  Section  of  the  Bar 
Association  and  no  Inquiry  was  made  of  any 
other  source.  ^^ 

Neither  Chairman  Dixon  of  PTC  nor  FTC 
Commissioner  Maclntyre  was  quoted  on  this 
very  significant  question.  The  basic  fact  Is 
then  that  the  entire  supervisory  legal  staff 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  under 
the  cloud  of  a  vague  charge  of  Incompetency 
which  they  had  no  opportunity  to  answer. 
This  Is  particularly  questionable  because  the 
communication  media  In  commenting  on  the 
Report  treated  the  statements  In  the  Re- 
port's Conclusions  as  a  finding  by  the  ABA 
Commission  of  general  incompetency  on  the 
supervisory  staff  level  of  the  Commission. 
The  obvious  result  has  been  that  grievous 
harm  and  Injury  has  been  done  to  the  pro- 
fessional reputation  of  the  dedicated,  able 
senior  attorneys  at  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission who  have  devoted  so  many  years  in 
the  public  Interest  to  the  protection  of  the 
American  competitive  enterprise  system  and 
the  consuming  public. 

I  suggest  that  when  considering  the  pro- 
fessional reputation  of  Members  of  the  Bar 
that  the  American  Bar  Association  has  a  par- 
ticular duty  to  be  fair  and  equitable  whether 
the  attorneys  are  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice or  In  private  practice.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Congressional  Subcommittee.  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Pltofsky,  the  ABA  Commission 
Counsel,  stated  that  the  ABA  Commission 
was  pressed  for  time.  I  understand  the  dead- 
line under  which  the  Commission  was  op- 
erating. I  believe  that  In  all  probability 
Members  of  the  ABA  Commission  were  sur- 
prised by.  and  regret,  the  Interpretations  by 
the  communication  media  of  their  Report  In 
regard  to  the  competency  of  the  FTC  staff. 
Opinions  as  to  the  competency  of  lawyers  are 
at  best  subjective.  I  suggest  that  If  any  pub- 
lic pronouncement  of  "Impressions"  Is  to  be 
made  in  such  mattrt-s  that  the  inquiry  form- 
ing the  basis  therefor  should  be  as  broad  as 
practical. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  and  In  fairness 
to  the  FTC  staff,  I  have  requested  the  opin- 
ions of  former  FTC  Commissioners  engaged 
In  the  practice  of  law  and  also  the  opinion 
of  incumbent  Commissioner  Maclntyre  as 
to  the  competency  of  the  FTC  senior  staff 
members.  I  have  not  asked  Chairman  Dixon 
to  comment  for  the  obvious  reason  that  he 
selected  these  staff  members  for  their  present 
positions.  Of  course  he  had  confidence  In 
their  ablUty  and  Integrity.  In  making  these 
appointments.  Chairman  Dixon  honored  the 
career  service  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  policy  of  promotion  from  within  on  the 
basis  of  merit  Is  followed  generally  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  by  such  private  cor- 
porations as  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company,  Standard  OH  of  New  Jersey. 
DuPont.  etc.  The  ability  to  obtain  highly 
qualified  young  professionals  would  be 
greatly  curtailed  unless  a  general  policy  of 
promotion   from   within   were    followed. 

I  am  authorized,  by  incumbent  Commis- 
sioner Everette  Maclntyre  and  the  former 
fTC  Commissioners  listed  below  to  quote 
them  as  stated  below  as  to  the  competency 
of  the  supervisory  staff  attorneys  at  FTC. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Commissioner  Everette  Maclntyre  has 
had  a  long  and  distinguished  career  at  the 
Commission.   He  states  aa  follows: 

"First,  I  should  say  that  views  I  have  on 
this  subject  have  been  formed  on  the  basis 
of  approximately  40  years  of  association  with 
the  observation  of  the  conduct  and  perform- 
ance of  supervisors  of  the  legal  staff  of  the 
Federal    Trade    Commission.    Diirlng    that 
period  of  Ume  I  have  not  only  had  the  privi- 
lege of  that  association  and  observation,  but 
also   considerable    association    and    observa- 
tion   of    the    conduct    and   performance    of 
supervisors  of   legal   staffs   in   the   antitrust 
division  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice  (based  upon  my  service  of  approxi- 
mately 20  years  as  liaison  officer  between  the 
Federal    Trade    Commission    and    the    anti- 
trust  division   of   the   Justice   Department) 
and  supervisors  of  the  legal  staffs  associated 
with  or   employed  in  the  offices  of  a  large 
number   of   the    leading    law    firms   in    this 
country.  My  opportunity  for  association  and 
observation  of  the  latter  came  as  a  result  of 
my   handling   a   number   of   large   antitrust 
cases    for    the    Federal    Government    when 
lawyers  of  these  large  law  firms  were  repre- 
senting parties   against  whom  the   Federal 
Government  was  proceeding. 

My  career  and  experience  have  presented 
me  with  the  high  privilege  of  association 
with  many  fine  lawyers  and  gentlemen  in 
the  Government  and  members  of  the  pri- 
vate bar.  In  general  the  supervisors  of  the 
legal  staff  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion have  ranked  high  among  that  number 
-niey  have  and  do  constitute  a  group  of 
highly  competent,  dedicated,  and  high  prin- 
cipled lawyers.  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  by 
that  that  there  have  not  been  exceptions,  but 
in  general  what  I  say  applies  to  the  group 
as  a  whole.  The  record  of  achievements  in 
courts  throughout  this  land  supports  my 
view  of  their  competence." 

Former  FTC  Chairman  Edward  F.  Howrey 
stated  as  follows: 

"Many  of   these  lawyers  have   been   well 
known  to  me  pince  the  time  I  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  during  the  first  three 
years    of    the    Elsenhower    Administration. 
Some  of  them  I  have  known  much  longer  In- 
asmuch as  I  first  started   practising  before 
the  Commission  In  the  early  19308.  In  my 
view    and  I  speak  with  personal  knowledge 
because  I  have  often  been  on  the  losing  end 
of  FTC  negotiation  and  litigation,  most  of 
the  senior  lawyers  on  the  staff  are  of  ex- 
ceptional  ablUty.   Take   the   Bureau    of   Re- 
straint of  Trade,  lor  example— the  Director, 
the  Assistant  Director  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
various  divisions  are  aU  Industrious  men  of 
professional  competency  and  integrity.  They 
are  equal  to  or  superior  to  most  lawyers  I 
have   dealt  with    in   government   service   or 
in    private    practice    for    that    matter.    In 
addition,      I      have      found      the      present 
Executive    Director    and     General     Counsel 
to    be    men    of    the    highest    quaUty    and 
professional  competency.  While  I   have   not 
regularly  practiced  before  other  bureaus  of 
the  Commission,  I  think  the  same  thing  c^ 
be   said   of   most   of   their   supervisory   staff 
members." 

Former  PTC  Chairman  Earl  W.  Kintner 
stated  as  follows : 

"In  some  respects  in  my  Judgment  the 
Commission  Is  weak  at  the  senior  super- 
visory level.  I  think  the  greatest  problem  they 
have  had  down  there  is  that  the  staff  has  not 
received  the  guidance  of  a  unified  commis- 
sion at  the  top  and  this  has  discouraged  some 
of  these  senior  people  from  doing  the  Job  as 
they  would  like  to  do  It.  and  I  might  add 
that  It  has  been  a  monumental  discourage- 
ment to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  staff.  I  told 
the  American  Bar  Association  Commission, 
vrtth  whom  I  spent  a  good  part  of  the  after- 
noon, that  I  thought  that  on  the  whole  there 
was  no  more  able  legal  staff  In  government 
except  perhaps  In  the  Department  of  Justice 
than  at  the  Feder^  Trade  Commission,  gen- 
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erally  speaking.  And  I  feel  that  some  of  the 
finest  expertise  in  the  agency  resides  in  some 
of  these  older  lawyers  that  may  be  the  target 
here.  And  to  that  extent.  If  they  were  the 
target,  the  report  was  not  quite  fair." 

I  am  authorized  to  state  that  former  Com- 
missioner Lowell  B.  Mason  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  senior  staff  attorneys  at  FTC  are 
able,  dedicated  and  competent. 

Former  FTC  Commissioner  Albert  A.  Car- 
retta  stated: 

"Much  of  mv  law  practice  since  the  end  of 
my  term  of  office  as  a  Federal  Trade  Com- 
missioner has  involved  the  Commission  and 
the  laws  administered  by  It.  Consequently, 
I  have  been  brought  Into  frequent  contact 
with  all  of  the  current  Division  Chiefs.  While 
a  few  of  these  supervisory  attorneys  are 
strangers  to  me  In  that  I  had  no  personal 
contact  with  them  when  I  was  a  Commis- 
sioner, I  am  happy  to  say  that  those  with 
whom  I  have  dealt  recently  in  behalf  of 
clients  have  all  demonstrated  to  me  that  they 
are  efficient  and  competent." 

Former  FTC  Commissioner  and  former 
Congressman  Robert  T.  Secrest  stated: 

"I  served  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  from  September  1954  to  Septem- 
ber 1961.  ^.     „ 

I  was  well  acquainted  with  practically 
every  attorney  on  the  Commission  staff  dur- 
ing that  period,  both  in  Washington.  DC. 
and  all  the  branch  offices. 

As  a  group  they  were  able,  dedicated,  and 
worked,  both  In  time  and  effort,  beyond 
what  might  reasonably  be  expected  of  them 
m  their  desire  to  protect  the  public  interest. 
It  was  always  a  marvel  to  me  how  such  a 
small  staff  could  accomplish  so  much." 

Former  FTC  ComnUsstoner  and  former 
Governor  of  South  Dakota  Sigurd  Anderson 


"It  was  my  privilege  to  serve.aB-4  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from 
September  12.  1955.  to  March  2.  1964.  During 
that  time  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe 
the  work  of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  work  of  the  supervisory  per- 
sonnel. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some  of  the 
finest  attorneys  and  attorney  administrators, 
as    well    as   economist    administrators,    were 
employed  at  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Not  only  were   they  persons  of  competency 
Insofar  as  scholarship  and  legal  acumen  waa 
concerned  but  In  addition  they  were  dedi- 
cated persons,  dedicated  to  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  dedicated  to 
the  public  interest.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  personnel, 
supervisory  and  otherwise,  who  were  on  par 
with  personnel  in  other  agency  of  the  gov- 
ernn>ent.  And,  may  I  say  that  I  was  afforded 
ample    opportunity    to    observe    commission 
counsel  engaged  In  'legal  combat'  with  some 
of  the  finest  lawyers  In  the  United  States, 
and  commission   counsel   as  a  rule  gave  an 
excellent  account  of  themselves." 

To  summarize,  the  views  of  the  eleven  In- 
cumbent and  former  FTC  Commissioners  re- 
garding the  competency  of  senior  staff  law- 
yers are  available.  Two  incumbent  Commis- 
sioners and  six  former  Com.ilss. oners  (8  of 
11)  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  lawyers 
generally  are  able  and  dedicated  and  as  a 
whole  constitute  one  of  the  best  and  most 
competent  senior  legal  staffs  In  Government. 
Only  three  of  the  eleven  Commissioners  ques- 
tioned the  competency  of  "some "  of  these 
attorneys.  Please  compare  this  data  with  the 
"Impressions"  stated  In  the  ABA  Commission 
Report  and  the  resulting  coverage  by  the 
communication  media  which  was  so  damag- 
ing and  unfair  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission  staff. 

I  do  not  question  the  good  faith  of  the 
three  Incumbent  Commissioners  expressing 
their  views  or  that  of  the  ABA  Commission  In 
reporting  such  views.  I  do  strongly  suggest, 
however,  that  in  commenting  on  the  profes- 
sional competency  of  lawyers  any  statement 
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Issued  by  thf  American  Bar  Aaaociatlon  or 
any  agency  Ifliereof  should  have  a  full  and 
complete  basts  in  (act.  I  point  out  also  that 
this  Rep>ort  Was  publicly  Issued  without  any 
warning  or  n(>tice  to  the  KTC  staff  attorneys. 
Deadlines  appeu'ently  prevented  f\iU  and  fair 
consideratloa  of  this  matter  by  the  ABA 
Commission. 

I  respectfully  request  that  this  letter  be 
filed  of  record  together  with  the  ABA  Com- 
mission Report  and  that  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors take  affirmative  action  to  clarify  and 
correct  the  misunderstanding  as  to  the  com- 
petency of  ttje  supervisory  legal  staff  of  FTC 
re8\iltlng  from  the  ABA  Commission  Report 
and  the  coverage  thereof  by  the  Communica- 
tion media. 

I  understand  that  the  ABA  Commission  re- 
port was  sent!  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  am,  therefore,  sending  a  copy  of  this 
letter  to  the  President. 
Slncer^y  yours, 

John  N.  Whkxlock, 

Executive  Director. 
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clal  notice  or  fanfare,  simply  by  being  who 
and  what  he  is. 


CHAVEZ  (JOES  TO  WASHINGTON 


-     HON.  lEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HckjSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  WAUpiE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
visit  of  Cesar  Chavez  to  Washington  wtis 
highlighted  by  his  address  before  a  large 
audience  at  |  the  National  Cathedral. 

Mr.  Chavez,  in  his  efforts  to  organize 
California  agricultural  workers,  has  en- 
countered trie  stiff  opposition  of  the 
growers  and  this  confrontation  has  set 
the  stage  far  a  bitter  and  unfortunate 
struggle  an<J  the  controversial  nation- 
wide boycott  on  table  grapes. 

A  most  interesting  look  at  this  con- 
frontation. »nd  Mr.  Chavez'  visit  was 
contained  inj  a  recent  article  by  Michael 
Green,  staff  j  reporter  of  the  McClatchy 
newspapers  t>f  California. 

I  would  Lil«e  to  bring  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  because  of  its 
insight  and  timeliness. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  Oct.  31. 

1969] 

Gravx^  Goes  to  Washington 

(97  Michael  Green) 

Washtngto*. — For  a  farm  worker  of  Mexi- 
can descent,  It  Is  a  long  way  from  Delano, 
CaUf.,  to  Waihlngton  NaUonal  Cathedral's 
towering  pulpit,  the  altitude  of  which  Is  so 
great  that  visiting  clerics  sometimes  com- 
plain only  hilt  in  Jest  of  dizziness  and  a 
tendency  to  nosebleed. 

A  week  before  he  died  half  a  country  away 
on  the  grubby  cement  balcony  of  a  neon-Ut 
motel  with  thoughts  of  the  hymn  "Precious 
Lord"  still  lingering  in  his  mind,  Martin 
Luther  King  J(t.  addressed  one  of  the  largest 
crowds  ever  assembled  In  the  cathedral. 

It  had  been,  for  him  and  for  the  country, 
a  long  way  ftfom  Montgomery,  Ala.  It  was, 
for  all,  to  be  ia  longer  trip  sUll  after  Mem- 
phis. 

When  Cesat  Chavez  mounted  the  same 
pulpit  before  i  a  capacity  crowd  during  his 
recent  trip  toi  Washington,  he  did  so  as  a 
professed  disciple  of  the  nonviolence  which 
bad  been  pretched  by  King  and  there  was 
nothing  in  hie  manner  or  in  what  he  said 
or  did  to  mar  tfae  adherence. 

The  manner  of  the  two  men  could  scarcely 
be  more  different.  King  was  the  master  of 
emotion  and  dratory.  Cesar  enters  the  souls 
of  his  followers  more  quietly,  without  spe- 


California  growers  were  understandably 
galled  when  he  was  allowed  to  occupy  the 
renowned  pulpit.  Just  as  King's  foes  were 
when  he  spoke.  Their  own  p)Owers  are  limited 
to  more  temporal  bodlee — county  courts, 
Agricultural  commissioners,  sheriff's  officers 
and  local  Jallhouses. 

They  yearn  to  barv.est  some  of  the  spirit- 
ual authority  and  religious  recognition 
which  so  far  have  gone  to  the  farm  workers' 
cause.  Despite  having  hired  the  expensive 
public  relations  firm  of  Whltaker  Sc  Baxter  of 
San  Francisco  to  act  as  intermediary,  they 
have  yet  t»  secure  an  indulgence  from  the 
national  religious  community. 

Cesar  labored  quietly  through  his  talk, 
plucking  one  set  of  arguments  and  then  the 
next,  like  a  grape  picker  methodically  work- 
ing the  fields,  one  row  after  another,  who 
does  not  expect  to  stop  until  the  sun  has  set. 

He  was  concerned,  he  said,  about  pesticide 
residues  remaining  on  table  grapes  sold  in 
supermarkets  and  pesticide  poisoning  of 
farm  workers  In  the  fields.  Sen.  George  Mur- 
phy, R-Calif.,  who  once  described  migrants 
as  happy  people  who  simply  like  to  travel, 
work  part-time  and  fish  the  rest  of  the  year, 
denounced  pesticide  talk  as  a  mere  "scare 
tactic." 

SCARED 

Among  those  scared  are  scientists,  biolo- 
gists, officials  of  several  states  considering 
total  bans  on  the  chemical,  and  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  which  discovered  In 
a  five-year  study  that  DDT  caused  cancer  in 
mice. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  how- 
ever, is  not  alsu-med.  It  admits  it  is  not  sure 
what  the  long-range  Iffects  on  humans  may 
be  of  pesticide  residues  on  food.  Not  being 
sure,  FDA  does  not  want  to  do  anything 
hasty  that  might  adversely  affect  the  chemi- 
cal manufacturers  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  country's  agricultural  economy 
and  the  world's  ecology. 

To  counter  Cesar's  antlpestlclde  campaign, 
the  growers  sent  their  own  "truth  squad"  to 
follow  him  around  Washington  in  the  form 
of  dashing  young  Kern  Coimty,  Calif.,  grower 
John  S.  Giumarra  Jr.,  a  man  as  cultivated 
as  his  fields,  a  sort  of  Douglas  Fairbanks  of 
the  agrloultural  Jet  set  who  acts  as  if  he 
Just  discovered  talkies. 

giumarra.  alas,  did  not  reach  the  dizzying 
hAghts  of  National  Cathedral's  pulpit  dur- 
ing this  trip  but  he  did  hold  a  press  confer- 
ence on  the  13th  floor  of  a  building  down- 
town, an  apparently  unlucky  choice  in  that 
most  reporters  were  busy  a  mile  away  at  the 
time  covering  Cesar's  testimony  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee. 

When  Giumarra  caught  up  with  the  hear- 
ings the  next  day  to  offer  his  own  testimony, 
Cesar  remained  In  the  audience  to  listen, 
dressed  in  neatly  preesed  work  trousers  and 
a  clean  flannel  shirt. 

The  Impeccably  tailored  and  bevested  Giu- 
marra, who  helps  preside  over  a  5,000-acre 
agricultural  empire  which  grosses  S12  mil- 
lion annually,  dramatically  Informed  the 
subcommittee  Cesar  Chavez  Is  trying  "to  grab 
control   of   the   nation's   food   production." 

PE8TICIDK 

Cesar,  however,  has  not  even  been  able  to 
grab  hold  of  Kern  County  agricultural  rec- 
ords showing  what  kind  of  pesticides  Giu- 
marra uses  on  his  table  grapes.  The  growers 
piously  believe  such  records  are  forbidden 
fruit  and  have  shyly  covered  them  with  the 
legal  fig  leaf  of  a  locally-obtained  court  In- 
junction. 

Giumarra  believes  the  growers  themselves 
share  some  of  the  fault  for  not  having  gotten 
their  "story"  across  to  the  American  public. 
His  testimony  may  have  Indicated  one  rea- 
son why.  ETven^he  recJizes  the  growers  have 
much  public  relations  work  still  to  be  done. 
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The  hearings  ended,  the  two  men  headed 
back  West.  Cesar  to  his  movement's  little 
office  In  Delano  with  the  picture  of  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  hanging  on  the  wall,  and 
Giumarra  to  further  cultivate  his  fields. 


U.S.   MERCHANT  MARINE 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or    RRODK    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTA 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 


Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
tober  23,  1969,  President  Nixon  IssueJ 
his  merchant  marine  message  to  Con- 
gress. I  commend  the  President  for  the 
proposals  he  has  set  forth,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  his  message  is  comprehen- 
sive enough  to  meet  this  challenge. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  proposals  are  basically  the  same 
as  ones  that  I  advocated  back  in  Novem- 
ber of  1968.  The  President's  message 
calls  for  declining  subsidies,  efficiency 
incentives,  and  the  package  concept  of 
awarding  contracts.  These  are  all  pro- 
posals which  I  called  for  last  year. 

The  U.S.  merchant  marine  needs  to 
have  these  and  other  measures  imple- 
mented If  we  h<^»e  to  revitalize  our  com- 
mercial fisheries.  R^  Nixon  has  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  problem  at  hand, 
but  apparently  fails  to  grasp  the  magni- 
tude and  urgency  of  the  crisis. 

For  the  past  10  years  we  have  talked 
about  the  merchant  marine  crisis  and 
commissioned  studies  of  the  problems. 
President  Nixon  now  caUs  for  yet  an- 
other Commission  to  review  the  status  of 
the  American  shipbuilding  industry,  its 
problems,  and  its  progress  toward  meet- 
ing the  challenge  we  have  set  forth.  I 
cannot  agree  the  problems  £ire  evident 
and  progress  can  only  be  made  when 
these  problems  have  been  dealt  with 
effectively. 

Since  1968  I  have  urged  the  Congress 
and  President  to  meet  these  problems 
head  on — not  with  Commissions  and  task 
force  reports,  but  with  forthright  action. 
The  vastness  of  our  ocean  frontiers  re- 
quires a  comprehensive  and  multifaceted 
program  that  will  make  use  of  our  mari- 
time resources.  I  am  determined  to  see 
Congress  act  to  get  us  moving  on  the 
high  seas  once  again. 

Our  present  shipbuilding  program  is 
geared  to  shipping  conditions  which 
existed  a  third  of  a  century  ago.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposals  for  subsidy  are 
only  one  facet  in  the  broad-based  ap- 
proach which  is  necessary.  The  United 
States  ranks  fifth  in  world  shipping  and 
eleventh  in  world  shipbuilding.  This  is 
imacceptable. 

It  is  my  view  that  neither  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  nor  any  other  Cabi- 
net-level department  is  structured  prop- 
erly to  solve  the  specific  problems  of  the 
maritime  industry  today.  There  are  a 
host  of  other  maritime  administrators 
in  the  executive  branch,  each  making 
decisions,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  needs 
of  our  merchant  marine,  but  rather  on 
the  basis  of  their  constituencies. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  makes 
maritime  decisions  in  the  area  of  the 
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shipment  of  agricultural  surplus  prod- 
ucts to  the  needy  nations  of  the  world. 
The  Depari;ment  of  State  makes  marl- 
time   decisions   In    terms   of   ouj  /«]*- 
tlonships  with  other  nations.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  makes  mariUme 
decisions  in  terms  of  our  ml  Itary  seaUf  t^ 
The  Depart,ment  of  the  Interior  makes 
maritime  decisions  with  respect  to  oil  im- 
ports. The  Agency  for  International  De- 
^lopment  makes  maritime  decisions  that 
deal  with  our  shipments  of  foreign  aid. 
Thfe  result  is  that  with  so  many  mari- 
time administrators,  we  do  not  really 
have  a  maritime  administration  at  all. 
At  this  Ume  I  repeat  my  call  for  the 
creation  of  a  Cabinet-level  Department 
of  Mmritime  Affairs  which  would  coordl- 
nafefflid  consolidate  our  diverse  mari- 
time efforts  and  activities.  Only  a  Cabi- 
net-level department  would  be  able  to 
combine  the  responsibility  and  author- 
ity necessary  to  correct  the  mistakes  of 

^^In  Edition,  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  actively  and  ener- 
getically support  the  foUowing  P^jects: 

An  increase  in  subsidies  for^  fishing 
boat  construction,  especially  .or  ine 
building  of  smaller  coastal  vessels; 

Continued  efforts  to  reach  a  satisfac- 
tory international  agreement  which 
would  prevent  the  depletion  by  f ore  gn 
fishermen      of     our     offshore     fishing 

grounds ; 

Increased  funds  for  Government  guar- 
antees of  mortigages  and  loans  on  new 

V6SS6lS* 

An  increase  in  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  plants  for  the  production  of  fish 
protein  concentrate;  j  «,„ 

Aid  for  research  directed  toward  the 
modernization  of  both  fishing  vessels  and 

techniques;  ,  ,       -,  . , 

Encouragement  of  the  promising  field 
of  aquaculture;  that  is,  the  artificial  cul- 
tivation of  fish  and  sheUfish;  and 

A  substantial  Increase  in  sea-grant 
funds  to  those  universities  making  their 
major  ocean  research  effort  in  the  field 
of  organic  extractlbles  such  as  fish. 

America  has  aU  of  the  necessary  in- 
gredients to  buUd  a  strong  and  prosi^r- 
ous  fieet— the  technology,  the  crafts- 
manship, the  faclUties,  the  manpower, 
and  the  commerce.  All  that  is  lacking  is 
the  wiU,  the  inspiration,  and  the  direc- 
tion I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  my 
program  would  provide  this  necessary 
leadership. 


cumstances  as  ouUined  by  the  Pr«*dent. 
we  should  understand  why  this  informa- 
tion cannot  be  made  pubUc. 

I  sincerely  hope  all  our  citizens  will 
respond  to  the  President's  plea  for  a 
united  America.  All  of  us  want  peace.  All 
of  us  want  to  end  tills  war  as  Q^^ckly  as 
possible,  but  not  by  forsaking  what  has 
made  America  great.  We  have  a  Plan  *« 
foUow.  Now  let  us  meet  our  obUgation 
to  the  thousands  of  young  Americans  m 
Vietnam  who  have,  and  stUl  are,  meet- 
ing theirs.  


LEGAL  AID  SERVICES 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CAI.IPORN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 
Mr    ANDERSON   of   California.   Mr. 
Speaker,  the  independence,  effectiveness, 
andeven  the  existence  of  many  impor- 
tant legal  aid  and  legal  service  programs 
are  under  fire.  Senate  adoption  of  an 
amendment  to  S.  3016  relative  to  tiie 
veto  power  of  Governors  over  any  legal 
service  programs  assisted  by  tiie  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  is  extremely  dis- 
turbing.  Legal   aid   officers   across  the 
country  are  raising  their  concern    and 
rlghtfuUy   80.   that    enactment   of    the 
amendment  will  strip  them  of  their  abil- 
ity to  handle  controversial  cases.  How- 
ard M.   Van  Elgort,  executive  director 
of  the  Legal  Aid  Foundation  of  Long 
Beach    expressed  his  concern  to  me  in 
a  recent  letter.  Included  In  his  commu- 
nication was  a  press  release  from  May- 
nard  J   Toll,  president  of  the  National 
Legal    Aid    of    Defender    Association— 
NLADA— which  summarizes  some  of  tne 
nationwide  concern.  *  .    „„ 

I  am  in  opposition  to  the  Senate  s  ac- 
tion and  will  oppose  the  inclusion  of  the 
amendment  if  and  when  it  comes  to  a 
vote  before  the  House.  ,„^„«, 

So.  that  my  colleagues  may  be  mf  ormed 
of  NLADA  concern,  Mr.  Toll's  release 
follows 


PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  ON  VIETNAM 

HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 
Mr  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  statement  on  the  status  of  the 
war  in  Vletiiam  was  one  of  the  mwt 
forthright  I  have  ever  heard.  All  the 
cards  were  laid  on  Uie  table  for  every- 
one to  see. 

Anyone  who  now  says  we  are  not  on  a 
new  course  in  Vietnam  is  ignoring  the 
obvious  facts.  Of  course  we  would  aU  like 
to  know  the  exact  timetable  for  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops— but  under  the  cir- 


LEGAL  AID  FOUNDATION  or  ^ONC  BEACH 

Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  22,  1969. 
Re  Economic  Opportunity   Amendments  of 

1969. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Andebson, 
Washington,  D.C.  j.„,^i„ 

DEAK  CONGRESSMAN  ANDEKSON :   I  am  dCCplV 

concerned  over  the  passage  of  Senator  Mur- 
Siy's  amendments  to  S.  3016  relative  to  the 
veto  power  of  governors  over  legal  services 
proCT^Thls^  amendment.  If  It  becomes 
law  particularly  vrtthout  the  safeguard  of  an 
ovir-rtde,  will  ^rlously  affect  the  Independ- 
e^  effectiveness,  and  even  the  existence 
TLly  important  legal  aid  and  legal  serv- 

^''IncS^  a  copy  of  a  Pre»  release  from 
Mavnard  Toll,  President  of  the  National  Legal 
Aid  and  Defender  Association,  which  con- 
tolns  ttie  concerns  and  position  of  the  legal 
aid  movement  and  the  organized  bat. 

I' strongly  urge  your  opposition  to  the  sen- 
ate's ac«on  m  approving  Senator  Murphy  s 
amendment.  *'     . 

Very  truly  yours, 

Howard  M.  Van  Eixwrt. 

Executive  Director. 

National  Legal  Aid  and  Detendbr 
Association 
Maynard    J.    Toll,    president    of    the    Na- 
tlonliLegal   Aid   and   Defender  Association 
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(NLADA),    issued    the    following    sUtement 

^°Cm  Oct.  14  the  Senate  passed  an  amend- 
ment proposed   by  Senator  George  Murphy 
rR^aUfTtTthe  effect  that  the  governor 
of  each  state  would  have  an  absolute  vew 
over^e  funding  of  any  Legal  8«^<=«f/'°-    - 
gram  assisted  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. Although  another  amendment  has 
IZ^l  P"»ed  that  would  give  the  Pre.  - 
dent  power  to  override  the  governor  f  veto  it 
is  unlikely  that  this  safeguard  wlU  remain 
in  any  flhal  bill  agreed  upon  by  theSenate 
^d  the  House  of  Representatives.  Through 
threatened  use  of  this  veto,  a  governor  could 
impose  crippling  restrictions  and  curbs  upon 
the  activities  of  legal  aid  offices  assisting  the 
poor  of  this  country.  ,„  rt.,- 

NLADA  has  strongly   supported,  to   date 

the  Legal  Services  ^°i^^  °l^^^^^Z 
Its  administrators  have  insisted  tbat  these 
programs   for  the   poor   provide   the   fullest 
range  of  services.  This  approach  has  demon- 
stra^  its  practical  idealism  as  evidenced  by 
the  response  of  the  poverty  community  to 
these  programs.  To  tell  the  poor  now  that 
leSr  ^rZes  are  to  be  cut  back  and  tha^ 
th^r  lawyers  cannot  entertain  cases  of  broad 
sLial  siSlficance  would  d««^oy  all  the  gs^ns 
already  achieved  by  the  program.  More,  the 
threat'of  restrictions  would  cause  the  poor 
to  view  the  program  as  a  Pa^'^»"f j,^„  ^^^^ 
out  meant  to  deceive  but  not  to  help  effec- 

'."-Sfroughout  its  68-year  history.  J^DA  has 
fought  steadfastly  for  the  prlnclp^B  that  a 
poor  person  unable  to  pay  legal  fees  should 
r^elve  the  same  quality   of  effective  legal 
s^vlces  as  his  more  affluentbrother  To  ^ve 
the  poor  only  certain  "needed     or     deslr 
able"  services  makes  the  -poor  fellow     to  use 
Senator  Murphy's  words,  a  second-rat*  dt, 
zen   m  legal  negotiations   and  o^^^alls  of 
iustice.  In  addition,  the  morale  of  the2^000 
new  lawyers  now  working  in  these  Programs 
would    suffer    tremendously    if    their    inde- 
pendence of  action  on  behalf  of  the  poor  were 
curtailed  and  restricted.  These  advocates  are 
now  subject  only  to  the  ethical  standards  of 
the  profession.  All  professional  association^ 
NLAX)A,  The  American  Bar  Association,  Amer- 
ican  Trial  Lawyers  Association,  and  the  Na- 
tional Bar  Assoclation-have  s^PPff  ?f..^f 'f 
program  because  It  has  assured  this  full  in- 
dependence to  the  lawyers  and  a  total  respon- 
siveness to  the  needs  of  the  poverty  com- 

""AUhough  I  can  speak  only  personally,  I 
know  thit  I  voice  the  united  feeling  of  our 
entlTe  civil  membership-500  offices  and  2.600 
individual  lawyers  for  the  Ppor- ^^en  I  ex- 
press strong  opposition  to  the  act'on  of  the 
Senate  on  Oct.  14  In  approving  Senator  Mur- 
^y-s  amendment  to  S.  3016,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1969. 

nCada.  ^th  headquarters  at  the  Amerlcaii 
Bar  center  In  Chicago.  Is  the  national  coordi- 
nating and  standard-setting  body  of  local 
Tegal  aid  and  defender  organizations.  Lsst 
year  these  offices  provided  legal  advice  and 
representation  for  more  than  !•/,  million  poor 
people.  ^^^^^^^^^^ 


V 


SAVE  POINT  REYES 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 
Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the Jight 
to  save  Point  Reyes  continues  unabated^ 
It  has  consumed  much  of  my  time  but 
I  am  constantiy  uplifted  and  encourag^ 
bv  support;  for  this  effort;  from  various 
2u??STcommend  to  the  attention  of 
mTcolleagues  at  tills  time  the  following 
supportive  statements. 
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SlTBDIVIDEBS   AflB  THREATENINO  LAST   AKEAS   OF 

iTjNSPoii.ED  Land 
(9y  Marquis  Chllds) 
San  Francisco. — The  lure  of  California  la 
one  of  the  mrst  remarkable  phenomena  of 
our  time.  Llk«  a  ^eat  magnet  It  pulls  peo- 
ple— yoimg,  old,  a  vanguard  of  blpplee,  ecap- 
eee,  opters  oul — from  the  rest  of  the  country 
to  this  slope  cfi  the  Pacific  shore. 

Even  for  th4  Chamber  of  Commerce  boost- 
ers this  Is  aln^ost  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
Like  the  frantilc  movenvent  of  the  lemmings 
to  the  seashort,  with  an  Instinctual  drive  that 
sends  them  fliiaUy  to  their  destruction,  there 
win  soon  be  stimdlng  room  only  If  the  present 
rate  of  growthjcontlnuee. 

Nothing  coi^ld  Illustrate  this  better  than 
the  oontroversRr  over  the  Point  Reyes  national 
seashore.  A  lieautlful.  still  relatively  un- 
touched peninsula  about  an  hour  from  San 
Francisco,  Point  Reyes  Is  one  of  the  few 
spots  on  the  |  coast  that  has  not  fallen  to 
the  developers  and  the  sub-dividers.  With 
the  parks  in  tpe  metropolitan  bay  area  hid- 
eously overcrowded.  Point  Reyes  Is  a  natural 
outlet  for  cltir  dwellers  In  search  of  qittet 
and  unspoUecl  beauty. 

But  the  sul^-dlvlders  are  on  the  doorstep 
and  pressing  hbrd.  Less  than  half  the  land  for 
Polnr  "Reyes  Has  been  acquired  by  the  fed- 
eral gtrremment  since  the  project  waa  au- 
thorized in  19(  2.  With  each  passing  year  land 
values  have  sharply  Increased.  And  now  the 
White  House  s  saying  through  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budge:  that  a  freeze  Is  imperative 
through  1973  to  hold  down  spending  an^ 
hold  inflation. 

Other  parkai  and  seashores  staked  out  by 
Congress  to  save  a  part  of  vanishing  Amer- 
ica before  It  Is  all  paved  with  concrete  are 
also  threaten(d  by  the  double-squeeze  of 
Inflation  and  i  economy.  Besides  Point  Reyes, 
Cape  Cod  li.  Massachusetts,  Assateegue 
Island  in  Mary  land  and  Padre  Island  In  Texas 
are  In  half-cc  mpleted  state,  threatened  by 
the  land  spectlators  who  stand  to  gain  from 
federal  delay. 

The  Nixon  almlnlstratlon  has  been  gener- 
ous with  rhetoi  Ic.  Secretary  of  Interior  Walter 
Hlckel,  In  a  sp  fech  to  the  National  Park  and 
Recreation  Association  In  Chicago,  proposed 
a  $6.3  billion  development  program  for  virban 
parks. 

Point  Reyes  precisely  fits  this  description. 
But  Hlckel  In  the  same  speech  Included  an 
escape  hatch  tbat  negated  much  of  the  fine 
rhetoric.  "Preient  fiscal  restraints"  would 
very  likely  mah  e  It  Impossible  to  ask  Congress 
for  any  funds  to  make  the  grandiose  dream 
a  reality.  The  IDckel  speech  coincided  with  a 
letter  from  Bulget  Director  Robert  Mayo  to 
House  Interto)  Chairman  Wayne  Asptoall 
warning  that  under  "present  constralms" 
land  purchase  Tor  parks  and  recreation  areas 
would  not  be   x>mpleted  until  mld-1973. 

The  conservi  tlonists  are  going  Into  battle 
over  Point  Re;es,  and  nowhere  Is  the  breed 
more  aggressi' e  and  determined  than  in 
California.  Asplnall  Is  moving  to  get  added 
funds  out  of  (Congress.  So.  that  untouched 
shore  may  still  be  saved. 

But  the  ecoiomizers  have  the  final  say. 
Congress  can  propose  but  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  dlsposss  by  freezing  extra  money 
that  may  be  voted.  As  the  people  push  accel- 
erates, the  standing-room-only  sign  covers 
more  and   mors  of  a  once-free   land. 


(Prom  the 


San  Francisco  Examiner, 
Oct.  26,  19691 


P(  INT  Reyes  Move 

Congressman  Jeffrey  Cohelan  of  Oakland 
has  moved  in  '  imely  fashion  to  help  rescue 
Point  Reyes  fr>m  Its  Increasingly  desperate 
plight:  the  gro»ring  threat  of  losing  acreage 
crucial  to  its  falfiUment  as  a  national  sea- 
shore. 

Seven  years  ajfter  President  Kennedy  signed 
the  bill  establishing  the  se€ishore,  less  than 
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half  the  necessary  land  haa  been  acquired^ 
Althoijgh  funds  are  available  from  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  the  national 
administration  app>ear8  determined  not  to 
spend  all  the  available  money. 

Cohelan 's  approach  Is  to  forbid  the  govern- 
meot  from  making  any  offshore  oil  lease 
agreements  until  the  conservation  funds  are 
released. 

While  we  emphatically  are  In  sympathy 
with  the  administration's  money  saving  pro- 
gram, we  believe  with  equal  firmness  In  the 
release  of  these  earmarked  monies  to  pre- 
serve the  priceless  seashore  from  commercial 
development.  The  present  owners  cannot  be 
expected  to  pay  taxes  on  It  Indefinitely  while 
awaiting  for   government  purchase. 

Point  Reyes  is  and  always  has  been  a  bl- 
{>artlsan  cause.  We  hope  all  Callfomlans  In 
House  and  Senate  will  unite  to  save  It  for 
present  and  future  generations. 

Save  Otm  Seashore  Week 

Whereas,  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
is  a  priceless  natural  and  recreational  re- 
source;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  presently  in  Imminent  dan- 
ger of  being  subdivided  and  sold  on  the  open 
market;   and 

Whereas,  the  entire  Bay  Area  is  in  dire 
need  of  additional  areas;   and 

Whereas,  the  Bay  Area  depends  heavily 
on  visitors  who  come  to  vacation  in  the 
Bay  Area  from  all  the  other  forty-nine  states, 
as  well  as  many  foreign  countries  around 
the  world;  and 

Whereas,  this  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Alameda  County  did  adopt  a  resolution  to 
support  and  endorse  the  heretofore  declared 
policy  of  the  Marin  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors to  save  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  this 
Board  of  Supervisors  does  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  of  October  26,  1969-November  1, 
1969,  as  "Save  our  Seashore  Week"  In  Ala- 
meda County,  and  that  this  resolution  be 
given  wide  publicity  and  forwarded  to  Sen- 
ators Murphy  and  Cranston;  Congressmen 
Miller,  Cohelan  and  Edwards;  the  Secretaj7 
of  the  Interior  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a  correct 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  Alameda  County,  Calif.,  October 
16,  1969. 

Attest: 

By:  P.    BROtriLLETTE. 
Jack  K.  Pool, 
Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 


A  VOTE  FOR  HOLTON  WAS  A  VOTE 
FOR  NXXON 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  4, 1969,  two-party  government 
became  a  reality  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 
After  almost  a  century  of  rule  by  the 
Democrat  Party,  the  voters  of  Virginia 
have  declared  their  preference  for  a  Re- 
publican. The  man  who  brought  this 
about  is  Lin  wood  Hoi  ton.  Lin  Hoi  ton 
campaigned  hard;  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  issues;  he  gained  the  confidence' 
of  the  people.  The  result  was  a  resound- 
ing victory  for  the  Republican  Party  at 
the  polls. 

It  is  significant  that  some  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  Virginia  made  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration one  of  the  issues  of  the  cam- 
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paign.  It  Is  also  significant  that  the  Presi- 
dent himself  spoke  on  behalf  of  Linwood 
Holton.  I  have  in  my  oflQce  a  copy  of  a 
flyer  put  out  by  the  opposition  that  states 
"A  vote  for  Holton  is  a  vote  for  Nixon." 
The  purpose  of  this  flyer,  of  course,  was 
not  to  encourage  votes  for  Holton.  Thus, 
in  a  sense,  this  is  not  only  a  victory  for 
Linwood  Holton  and  the  Republican 
Party,  but  it  is  a  vindication  for  the 
policies  of  the  President  on  b^alf  of  the 
State  of  Virgtala^  / 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 
VIETNAM    POLICY 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OP    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  a  position  on  the  Vietnam  war 
which  I  urge  every  Member  of  Congress 
to  adhere  to.  The  day  after  the  Presi- 
dent's address  to  the  Nation,  November  3, 
1969,  I  released  these  comments  to  the 
Nevada  news  media  and  several  other 
nationally  known  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican press. 

I  am  in  accord  with  the  U.S.  policy  of 
withdrawal  from  the  Vietnam  war  and 
President  Nixon's  address  to  the  Na- 
tion, which  I  term,  a  strong  rededica- 
tion  and  reampliflcation  of  the  earlier 
announced  policy  by  the  administration 
to  end  U.S.  participation  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  This  war  is  a  stinking  mess.  The 
administration  plan  now  is  the  only 
path  I  see  for  America  to  foUow  because 
the  Vietnam  war  is  now  a  no-win  war. 
It  could  have  been  won  and  could  have 
been  won  earlier  if  the  bombing  halts 
against  North  Vietnam  had  not  been  cur- 
tailed and  then  completely  halted. 

There  also  is  no  time  for  dissension 
among  the  people  of  this  country;  it  is 
time  we  all  back  the  President  and  hope 
for  a^uick,  peaceful,  and  safe  settle- 
ment of  hostilities.  It  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful there  ever  will  be  any  progress  at  the 
Paris  peace  talks. 

Why  should  we  negotiate  with  the  Com- 
munists? The  enemy  knows  that  by  their 
refusing  to  negotfete,  the  internal  tur- 
moil in  America"  A^ill  continue.  There  is 
dissension  here  at  home  by  those  who 
would  give  in  to  the  Communists  at  every 
turn.  It  is  time  we  close  ranks  and  stand 
together  imited  behind  the  U.S.  policy  to 
honorably  extricate  our  forces  from 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  th^'-same  release  I 
have  urged  every  Na4.da  citizen  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Ncfvember  11  Veterans 
Day  ceremonies  in,'  support  of  the  U.S. 
fighting  men  toda^  and  honor  all  vet- 
erans of  former  U.S.  military  engage- 
ments.       ,  ■    ■         '       \ 

Also,  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record 
the  following  telegram  fronj  the  Edgar 
Walters  family  of  Reno  who  were  the 
first  to  contact  me  with  their  comments 
on  the  President's  addre^'to  the  Na- 
tion. I  have  also  written^o  the  Presi- 
dent notifying  him  of  my  support  of  the 
new  Vietnam  policy. 


\ 
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The  telegram  follows:  | 

RENCX  nkv., 
Novemper  4, 1969. 
Representative  Walter  S.  Baring, 

^We  wSe'^anedly  support  the  NUon  Viet- 
nam  policy.  Ten  silent  Americans  from  Pat 

Nixon's  own  Nevada.  ,„^iit7 

THE  Edgar  Walter^  family. 


RIGHT  PATH  ON  VIETNAM 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 
Mr  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Presi- 
dent'has  delivered  to  the  citizens  of  t^ 
Nation  honest  and  sincere  remarks  re- 
questing unity  in  our  stand  m  Vietnam^ 
Grim  though  it  may  be,  he  told  it  straight 
forwardly  "like  it  is."  . 

I  believe  that  the  great  silent  majority 
do  support  the  President  in  his  search  for 
an  honorable  peace  in  Vietnam  and  reject 
the  terrible  consequences  of  a  PreciPitate 
unilateral  withdrawal.  The  President  de- 
serves our  support  because  his  pla^ 
make  sense.  He  is  correct  m  that  North 
Vietnam  cannot  defeat  or  humiliate  the 
United  States.  Only  Americans  can  do 

tVkOt   ft 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Washington  DaUy 
News',  a  Scripps -Howard  newspaper  has 
printed  an  excellent  editorial  pomtmg 
out  the  soundness  of  the  Nixon  admm- 
istration  poUcy.  The  editorial  follows. 
I  From  the  Washington  Dally  Nevirs.  Nov.  4, 
'  1969) 

RIGHT  Path  on  Vietnaivi 
President  Nixon,  in  his  speech  on  Vietnam 
last  night,  resisted  heavy  pressure  and  once 
^ain  made  the  right  decision  by  rejecting 
defeat"— a  precipitate  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  from  South  Vietnam.  „  „„    „. 

He  has  decided  that  we  must  carry  on.  at 
the  cosiof  more  casualties,  to  give  the  South 
viPtnamese  a  fighting  chance  of  staving  off 
Icommunlst  takeover  With  the  North  Viet- 
namese Showing  no  sign  of  wllUngnesB  to  end 
the  war  on  acceptable  terms,  Mr.  Nixon  had 
T>n  honorable  alternative. 

as  opponents,  in  Hanoi  and  In  the  P^ace 
movement  In  this  country,  wUcaUh^  de- 
cision stubborn  and  worse.  History,  In  Its 
own  time,  will  say  who  was  right 

The  President  Is  convinced  that  the  puU- 
ont-now  chorus  Is  a  "vocal  minority.  He 
appea?e^  to  Ihe  "great  silent  majority  of 
Amlrlcwis  to  support  him,  and  he  deserves 
^uTsSport  because  his   arguments  make 

^^He  reasoned  that  an  immediate  withdrawal 
would  be  "a  disaster"  because  the  Commu- 
nists would  -repeat  the  massacres  of  the 
n^t  I  '  collapsi  of  confidence"  In  America 
Sd  follCw,^promoting  Communist  Reck- 
lessness" and  new  violence  n  the  Middle 
East,  Berlin,  and  Latin  America.  _ 

-Tinimatelv"  the  President  pointed  .out, 
••thfs  w'^uw'cost  more  lives.  It  would  not 
brine  peace  but  more  war. 

By-disclosing  alltbe  secret  probes,  contacts 
and  offers  he  had  tried,  Mr.  Nixon  made  a 
sTrong^  that  North  Vietnam  Is  noWn^r^ 
ested  in  a  negotiated  peace,  but  a  U.S.-Salgon 

'"prom'the  speech  we  learn  that  Mr.  Nixon 
mean"  to  withdraw  U.S.  ground  combat 
t™^Js  gradually  and  to  keep  air,  artillery^  and 
supply  forces  In  Vietnam  for  some  time  to 
back  up  our  allies. 
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There  will  be  casualties  among  these  units. 
and  Hanoi  can  increase  our  cost  in  men 
TenevTr  It  Is  wUUng  to  pay  the  price.  But  It^ 
^  must  weV  the  risks:  the  PresWent  now 
publicly  warned  that  he  will  take  stron| 
and  effective  measures"  If  Increased  enemy 
action  jeopardizes  our  remaining  forces^ 

in  sum.  Mr.  Nixon  has  determined  that  the 
fast  easy  way  out  of  Vietnam  would  be  the 
mo^t  c^Uy  in  the  long  '^h- that  the  "ri^h 
way"  is  to  fight  on  until  the  South  Viet- 
namese'can  defend  themsielves. 
."^.^  President,"  he  reminded  the  country 
•I  hold  the  responsibility  for  iSfiooslhg  the 
best  path  to  that  goal  (of  a  jus?  and  lasting 
p^)  and  then  for  leading  our  nation  along 

"■'constitutionally,  he  is  more  correct  th^ 
the  demonstrators  in  the  street  who  dispute 
him  We  believe  he  had  no  attractive  paths 
and  took  the  only  right  one. 
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REDESIGNATION  OF  THE  POSITION 
OP  HEARING  EXAMINER 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 
Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  this  date  introduced  a 
bill  that  I  feel  is  exceUent  for  lawyers- 
one  of  the  salient  purposes  of  which  is  to 
redesignate  the  position  of  hearing  ex- 
aminer to  administrative  trial  judge. 

In  proposing  a  long-delayed  change  in 
the    title    of    "hearing    exammers       I 
would  like  to  emphasize,  m  the  first  in- 
stance, the  essential  purpose  to  be  ac- 
complished by  such  title  change,  insofar 
as  it  affects  the  status  of  hearmg  ex- 
aminers in  all  of  the  regulatory,  agencies 
of  the  U  S.  Government.  In  this  regara, 
my  proposal  is  designed:  First,  to  im- 
prove public  understanding  and  accept- 
ance   of    the    Federal    administrative 
process;  second,  to  encourage  those  from 
the  private  sector  of  the  bar.  as  well  as 
those  from  the  Federal  service,  who  pos- 
sess the  necessary  Qtialifications  to  meet 
the  acid  test  of  becoming  a  hearing  ex- 
aminer, to  demonstrate  their  fitness  ^^ 
complying  with  the  necessary  standards 
prescribed    therefor    by    the    Office    of 
HearSg  Examiners  of  the  Civil  Service 
commission:   third,  to  assure  contmu- 
ance  of  the  high  caUber  of  persons  pre- 
ssing at  administrative  trial  hearmgs, 
fourth,  to  enhance  the  stature  of  private 
practice  before  the  Federal  admmistra- 
tfve  agencies;   and  fifth,  to  lessen    he 
burden  on  the  agencies,  as  weU  as  the 

"""to  \he  beginning,  it  is  necessary  to 
fully  understand  the  background  sur- 
rSmding  the  hearing  exammer  prapess. 
^S  it  created  specialized  admimstra- 
Uve  agencies  to  deal  swiftly  and  expertly 
with  complex  legal  problems    Congress 
vested  substantial  responsibility  in  hear- 
ing examiners  to  make  initial  determma- 
K  of  fact  and  law  on  the  trial  level. 
Although  Federal  regulatory  and  admin- 
istrative statutes  and.  decisions  of  the 
kipreme  court  show  that  the  office  o 
hearing  examiner  is  a  judicial  one,  or 
SrtaiiSy  a  quasi-judicial  one^  smtebje 
respect  for  which  is  necessary  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  office,  the  choice  of  the 
Utl?^^earing  examiner,"  in  the  opimon 


of  many  knowledgeable  experts,  in  which 
I  thoroughly  concur,  has  proved  to  be 
unfortunate  and  ineffective  indeed. 

The  title  of  hearing  examiner  is  not 
one  which  the  general  public  or  even 
members  of  the  bar  customarily  associ- 
ate with   the   performance  of   judicial 
functions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some 
State  and  Federal  agencies,  examiners 
are  not  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  officers. 
In  some  instances,  they  are  legal  tech- 
nicians, and.  in  others,  they  are  essen- 
tially agency  clerks.  For  years,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  find  a  more  appropri- 
ate title,  in  order  to  encourage  the  un- 
derstanding, respect,  and  cooperation  ol 
counsel  parties,  and  witnesses  in  the  im- 
plementation of  Congress'  purpose.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  title  was  sought,  to  more 
faithfully,  cogently  and  persuasively  sug- 
gest the  intended  character  of  the  office 
as  one  occupied  by  an  experienced,  sea- 
soned and  mature  attorney  who  has  been 
entrusted  by  law  with  the  judicial  re- 
sponsibUity  of  making  an  impartial  and 
informed  determination  of  the  issues  be- 
fore him,  in  a  manner  and  vrtth  the  uue  ■ 
befitting  a  judge. 

As  early  as  1955,  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion's Task  Force  on  Legal  Service  and 
Procedure  recognized  the  judicial  role  of 
the  hearing  examiner.  A  review  thereof-- 
pages  195-197.  267— discloses  that  it  rec- 
ommended a  new  title,  '^^-ith. the  status 
of  administrative  trial  judges. and  that 
they  preside  in  "formal  adJvWfcatory  and 
rulemaking"  proceedings  with  autl-or- 
ity  to  "conform  as  closely  as  practicable 
to  that  of  district  judges,"  and  with    tne 
degree    of    independence    of    judgment 
which  is  expected  of  Judges/'  Examina- 
tion of  the  record  has  estabhshed  that 
neither  the  Hoover  Commission's  recom- 
mended new  tiUe.  "hearing  conunission- 
er  "  nor  its  recommendation  of  an  aa- 
ministrative  court,  was  approved  at  that 
time  by  Congress.  . 

In  1963   the  CivU  Service  Commission 
considered  whether  it  should  adopt  the 
title  of  hearing  commissioner   for  the 
hearing  examiner.  This  titie  was  believed 
to  conflict  with  such  top-rankmg  Gov- 
ernment officials  as  ICC  and  FCC  Com- 
missioners, with  the  result  that  the  sug- 
gestion was  dropped.  Three  years  later, 
in  1966    a  bill  was  introduced  in  Con- 
gress to"  change  the  title  to  "administra- 
tive judge."  The  bill  was  routinely  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Revision  of 
the  Laws  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  for  approval  or  disap- 
proval. In  the  absence  of  supportmg  data 
at  that  time,  documenting  the  necessity 
for  the  title  change,  and  apparency  De- 
cause  the  U.S.  district  judge  who  assigns 
cases  and  performs  certain  administra- 
tive or  business  functions  of  the  court  is 
sometimes    called    an    "aflministrative 
judge."  the  committee  voted  its  disap- 
proval, which  was  affirmed  by  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference.  As  a  result  of  this  sit- 
uation, the  questionof  an  appropriate 
titie  change  hewftt^fere  has  been  on  the 
agenda  of  tiie<rie«^^dniinistrative  Con- 
ference of  th>United  SUtes.  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  should  recommend  a 
titie  change  to  the  agencies  and  the  CivU 
Service  Commission. 

Recognizing  the  importance  and  re- 
spSSS  ot  the  position  of  hearing 
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Arizona  vegetables,  one  of  them  also  In- 
terested In  citrus.  These  acquisitions  are 
only  two  of  seveii.  the  others  being  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Colorado  and  well  dispersed  as 
to  growing  seasons  and  maturity  dates. 

Sterling  Predion  Corp.  of  New  York,  a 
maker  of  Industrial  equipment,  has  bought 
84,000  acres  beti«een  Red  Rock  and  Tucson, 
and  Is  rapidly  adding  to  Its  5,000  cultivated 
acres.  For  all  thait  anyone  in  Arizona  knows. 
Sterling  may  be! In  other  agricultural  ven- 
tures In  other  states. 

United  Prult  Co..  which  has  heretofore 
confined  Its  agricultural  operations  to 
bantmas  and  otner  tropical  fruits  In  Latin 
America,  Is  growing  lettuce  and  other  vege- 
table* m  Paradise  Valley  northeast  of  Scotjs- 
dale.  United  hai  never  made  any  public 
announcement  that  it  Is  getting  Into  the 
domestic  produce] business,  but  It  has  done  so 
here  and  probably  Is  so  engaged  elsewhere. 
There  Is  reasoj  to  suspect  that  the  real 
purchasers  of  Whltewlng  Ranch,  north  of 
Dateland,  and  several  other  large  properties 
that  have  recentlv  changed  hands,  are  actu- 
ally wealthy  corporations  with  no  previous 
Interest  In  agrlcujlture. 

Why  these  lnve»tmente  In  an  Industry  that 
ts  In  deep  trouble!  on  so  many  fronts,  seldom 
earns  large  proflia,  and  almost  never  nets 
refums  'eomparafcle  to  those  of  manufac- 
turing? — 

One  theory  Is  that  the  Investors  are  hedg- 
ing against  inflation.  In  the  expectation  that 
land  is  a  commodjty  which  will  always  be  In 
demand  and  will  {constantly  rise  In  value  as 
population  Increases. 

That  may  be  part  of  it.  But  another  expla- 
nation is  that  flnMiclers  and  economists  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  agriculture  as 
we  have  known  it  Is  on  its  way  out.  They 
believe  that  the  Individual  farmer,  even  the 
man  with  thousands  of  acres  but  all  In  one 
district,  must  inevitably  succumb  to  the 
pressures  of  a  changing  economy.  He  must 
forever  buy  on  a  heller's  market  and  accept 
what  his  crops  wllf  bring  in  the  open  market 
(plus,  at  the  montent.  what  he  can  draw  in 
goveriunent  support  payments ) . 

Those  payment!  will  cease  one  of  these 
days,  the  forecasttrs  think.  Crop  marketing 
will  become  mofc"  haphazard  than  ever. 
Prices  of  machinery  and  everything  else  the 
farmer  buys  will  continue  their  upward 
spiral.  Unlonlzatlbn  of  farm  labor  must 
come  and  the  fanier  will  be  helpless  against 
the  likes  of  Cesarj  Chavez. 

Corporation  fariblng,  it  is  reasoned,  is  the 
only  answer.  A  company  that  grows  many 
crops  in  many  dliitrlcts,  with  harvests  dis- 
bursed through  tte  year,  can  balance  losses 
here  against  gains  there.  It  can  buy  in  whole- 
sale lots,  for  all  its  units,  at  the  lowest  prices 
Its  purchasing  ag»nts  can  arrange.  It  can 
exercise  enough  muscle  to  deal  with  the 
unions  If  mechanttzatlon  does  not  entirely 
displace  hand  and]  stoop  labor. 

The  Antle  ventyre  and  others  of  similar 
nature,  according  ip  this  hypothesis,  are  ohlv 
pilot  projects  and  bmall  in  comparison  with 
those  to  come.        ' 

This  is  a  frlghteiilng  prospect.  Every  rural 
American  will  hop«  that  it  will  never  come  to 
'^^■,^'^  ^"^"^  Aimertcan  of  every  station 
should  feel  the  saiie.  It  is  regrettable,  how- 
»If.w.»  *.V^*  evidence  of  the  above  theory's 
validity  li  not  les^  convincing. 

-V  i 
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sonal  best  wishes  to  Johnny  Slgurdsen 
on  his  retirement  after  32  years  of  de- 
voted Government  service.  His  service  to 
this  House  and  to  the  Nation  has  been 
deeply  appreciated  by  those  of  us  who 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  his  company.  I 
have  known  Johnny  not  only  as  a  diligent 
and  loyal  public  servant  but  also  as  a 
warm  personal  friend.  His  presence  on 
the  Hill  will  be  sorely  missed,  I  am  sure, 
by  the  entire  membership.  I  wish  him 
many  happy  years  of  retirement  and 
personal  fulfillment. 


FCC  CHAIRMAN  JOHNSON 
HONORED 
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Speaker,  I  would  like 
collea^es  and  extend  my  per- 
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^^  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Record  a  release  from  the  National 
Citizens  Committee  for  Broadcasting 
announcing  a  well-deserved  honor  to 
Commissioner  Nicholas  Johnson,  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

As  one  of  Commissioner  Johnson's 
friends  and  admirers,  I  am  most  happy 
to  join  his  many  other  friends  and  ad- 
mirers in  noting  this  well  deserved  rec- 
ognition of  a  distinguished  American. 

The  release  follows: 
PCC's  Nicholas  Johnson  To  Be  Honored 
BY  NCCB  November  6 
Federal  Communications  Commissioner 
Nicholas  Johnson,  whom  some  brocidcasters 
seek  to  have  "impeached,"  will  be  honored 
by  the  National  Citizens  Committee  for 
Broadcasting  (NCCB)  for  his  championing 
of  citizens  rights  in  broadcast  matters  and 
deliver  a  major  address  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
St.  Regis  Hotel  In  New  York  City  on  Thurs- 
day, November  6. 

NCCB  Chairman  Thomas  P.  P.  Hoving, 
with  l^e  NCCB  Board  of  Trustees,  will  pre- 
side af^the  luncheon.  Charles  Benton,  Pres- 
ident of  Films,  Inc..  who  was  responsible 
for  a  two-year  $200,000  Benton  Foundation 
grant  this  past  spring  toward  the  Commit- 
tee's work,  also  will  address  the  luncheon. 
Ben  Kubaslk,  NCCB  Executive  Director, 
said  the  luncheon  is  being  held  to  express 
support  for  Commissioner  Johnson's  stead- 
fast and  courageous  stand  in  the  public 
Interest  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  rising  tide 
of  criticism  against  Commissioner  Johnson 
and  his  philosophy  from  the  commerpial 
broadcasting  industry  and  from  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Kubaslk  revealed 
that  more  than  4.000  citizens  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  support  of  the  NCCB's  work. 
Those  4,000  persons  will  be  Joined  by  thou- 
sands more  people  as  they  learn  that  the 
NCCB  exists  for  them  as  a  legally  oriented 
organization  dedicated  to  protecting  citizens 
rights  In  broadcasting  before  the  PCC  and.  If 
necessary,  the  courts,"  Mr.  Kubaslk  said. 

In  commenting  on  the  broadcast  establish- 
ment's response  to  a  dedicated  and  singular 
public  servant,  Mr.  Kubaslk  said  that  "the 
tempo  of  both  the  open  and  covert  attacks 
against  Commissioner  Johnson  Increases 
dally.  These  volleys  come  in  the  form  of  un- 
just and  hysterical  broadsides  directed 
against  him  by  Broadcasting  Magazine,  calls 
for  "impeachment "  by  state  associations  of 
broadcasters,  and  further  harassment  and 
ridicule  by  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters. Five  state  associations  of  broadcasters 
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have  petitioned  the  FOC.  Congress  and  the 
President  to  Impeach'  Commissioner  John- 
son on  the  grounds  that  he  does  not  repre- 
sent the  public  Interest.  The  NCCB  disagrees, 
and  believes  that  Commissioner  Johnson  Is 
the  best  man  for  the  Job." 

Mr.  Kubaslk  termed  Broadcasting  Magazine 
the  bible  and  the  associations  the  chief  tools 
of  the  commercial  broadcasters'  lobby.  He 
noted  that  Boston  College  Law  School  Dean 
Robert  Drlnan  recently  characterized  the 
broadcast  lobby  as  "the  most  powerful  in 
history — more  intensive,  more  persuasive 
than  the  veterans  or  the  bar  or  medicine." 
"The  NCCB  agrees  with  Dean  Drlnan's  Judg- 
ment," Mr.  Kubaslk  said. 

"It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  broadcasters  are 
opposed  to  Commissioner  Johnson,""  Mr  Ku- 
baslk continued,  "but  there  also  are  members 
of  Congress  who  are  inexplicably  antagonistic 
to  him  and  what  he  stands  for.  As  the  public's 
servants,  these  elected  officials  should  be  ap- 
plauding the  courageous  stands  taken  by 
Commissioner  Johnson  on  t>ehalf  of  respon- 
sible broadcast  service  for  the  people  of  this 
country." 

The  luncheon  will  be  attended  by  not  only 
the  NCCB's  Board  of  Trustees  and  members 
but  by  interested  private  citizens  actively 
supporting  the  Committee's  work,  foundation 
leaders^  and  national  organization  heads.  The 
luncheon  is  planned  as  a  forerunner  to  a  Na- 
tional Strategy  Conference  on  Citizens  Rights 
in  Broadcasting  to  be  held  at  the  New  York 
Hilton  on  March  30,   1970. 

In  an  Invitation  currently  being  mailed  out 
by  Mr.  Hoving,  Commissioner  Johnson  Is 
quoted  as  saying,  "to  the  extent  that  I  have 
a  constituency,  it  is  made  up  of  200.000,000 
Americans,  those  who  do  not  have  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  highest  priced  repre- 
sentatives in  Washington  ...  I  think  that  the 
broadcasting  industry  ought  to  be  heard  from 
(but)  I  don't  think  that  (the  broadcasters) 
ought  to  be  the  only  voice  that  Is  heard. 
There  are  many  other  interests  in  our  society 
besides  those  of  broadcasters  who  are  bent  on 
making  the  greatest  possible  profit  from  their 
private  use  of  this  public  property  and  these 
voices  are  also  entitled  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Kubaslk  said.  "To  the  extent  that  the 
NCCB  has  a  constituency,  we  twlieve  that 
they  are  the  same  200,000,000  citizens  as  Mr. 
Johnson's." 
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Mr.  fcELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
markable silence  of  the  pro-West  de- 
mocracies in  the  face  of  the  Lebanese 
crisis  is  scarcely  understandable.  The  ter- 
rorist forces  of  El  Fatah  are  factually  not 
only  encouraged  but  supported  by  Syria. 
Again  factually,  an  independent  and  sep- 
arate Lebanon  is  anathema  to  Syria's 
political  ambition  to  embrace  and  absorb 
Lebanon.  Lebanon,  too.  stands  in  her  way 
as  she  seeks  the  annihilation  of  Israel. 
Note,  too,  that  Syria  released  the  two  ter- 
rorists who  hijacked  the  TWA  plane  to 
Damascus  while  she  continues  to  hold 
two  Israeli  ciUgens,  two  citizens  innocent 
of  any  defiaric^  of  law,  international  or 
domestic.  Yes,  this  is  the  Syria  only  re- 
cently elected  to  membership  on  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
fomenting  war  and  destruction  in  the 
area  which  she  supposedly  represents  in 
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an  organization  presumably  dedicated  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace. 

I  have  warned  before  that  those  coun- 
tries who  are  permitting  the  Arab  terror- 
ists to  continue  in  their  acts  of  death  and 
destruction  against  Israel  are  creating 
a  monster  which  in  turn  will  devour 
them.  Let  Syria  question  whether,  if  she 
permits  the  Lebanese  Government  to  be 
tyrannized  by  El  Fatah,  will  she  not  find 
herself  in  her  turn  on  El  Fatah's  list 
of  those  to  be  destroyed.  Let  Iraq  and 
Egypt  ask  themselves  the  same  question. 

There  are  other  governments  in  his- 
tory who  sought  to  use  lawless  power  be- 
lieving that  it  could  stay  in  control  of  a 
growing  beast.  Witness  the  Junkers  who 
thought  they  could  use  and  control  Hit- 
ler We  watch  in  silence  the  destruction 
of  moderate  Jordan  and  watch  in  silence 
the  destruction  of  moderate  Lebanon 
and  expect  perhaps  Israel  to  watch  in 
silence  as  she  becomes  exposed  to  enemy 
fire  from  every  direction. 

It  is  at  least  understandable  that  the 
Soviet  Union  backs  the  Arab  terrorist. 
Turmoil  in  the  Middle  East  suits  her  not- 
so-cozy  plan  for  a  firm  hold  in  that  area 
of  the  world  which  is  the  gateway  to 
three  continents. 

How  red  must  the  danger  signal  be  be- 
fore protective  Instincts  are  aroused  to 

act?  ^  ^    . 

The  United  Nations  has  proved  to  be 
both  futile  and  cowardly  In  Its  treatment 
of  the  Middle  East  disturbances.  The 
pro-Western  democracies  like  England. 
Prance,  and  the  United  States,  albeit  be- 
latedly, must  clearly  denounce  the  ter- 
rorist activities  as  a  threat  to  world 
peace  and  must  use  such  diplomatic 
leverage  that  will  curb  the  growing 
power  of  guerrilla  lawlessness. 

ROLL    UP    YOUR    SLEEVES    FOR    A 
DECADE  OF   CHANGE 
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government   so   often   denounced   as   'them' 
Our  government  has  never  been  "them".  It 
is  still  "we'." 
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Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterdi^'at 
jthe  40th  annual  meeting  of  the  Inde- 
pendent  Petroleum  Association  of  Amer- 
ica in  Houston/ Tex.,  Mr.  Andrew  W. 
Tarkington,  vlofe  chairman,  Continental 
Oil  Co.,  chall^ged  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry to  talte  an  honest  look  at  itself 
and  geari^lf  for  the  future. 

Mr.  jrarklngton  pointed  out  that  the 
Induafry  had  too  long  assumed  a  mask 
of  QiSmplacency  confident  that  along  with 
thfe  increased  demand  for  energy  went 
public  understanding  of  the  need  for  ex- 
ploration incentives.  This  fall  the  mask 
has   been   brutally   shattered   and   Mr. 
Tarkington  correctly  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  new  action  programs  for  the 
industry  to  Increase  public  understand- 
ing and  to  Increase  business  participa- 
tion In  solving  the  domestic  problems  ol 
our  society. 
Mr.  Tarkington  stated: 
with  more  business  In  government,  rather 
I  than  less,  such  action  would  lead  to  the  day 
when  "we  will  bring  ourselves  closer  to  the 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  Mr.  Tarklngton's 
speech  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Roll  Up  Your  Sleeves  for  a  Decade  or 

CHANGE 

(By  A.  W.  Tarkington) 
Chairman  Carrol  (Bennett),  my  fellow  In- 
mates of  the  political  doghouse.  It's  a  great 
Dleasure  to  salute  IPAA  on  your  40th  birth- 
day Ifb  a  warm  personal  pleasure  to  have 
been  associated  with  you  for  over  half  that 
time  But  If  the  treatment  we  are  getting  in 
Washington  is  their  idea  of  a  birthday  party. 
I'd  be  happy  to  return  to  my  own  teens  and 
start  over.  ,      ., 

Regardless  of  these  political  reversals,  I 
do  think  that  the  1960 's  which  we  will  soon 
close  out  have  formed  a  remarkable  dec- 
ade—In American  history  and  the  history  of 

'"^ey  were  also  the  years  that  shattered  the 
mask  of  complacency  which  we  In  the  energy 
industry  have  worn  with  some  comfort  for 
20  years.  By  energy  producers,  I  am  not  re- 
stricting myself  to  petroleum  producers— 
but  we  figure  prominently  in  such  an  assess- 

""l^r  example,  a  few  politicians,  some  aca- 
demic types,  and  some  energy  produceTS  too, 
have  been  unwilling  to  recognlTX  that  un- 
less exploration  IB  stepped  up  there  Is  a  very 
real  possibility  of  national  shorUges.  But 
now-^ln  the  case  of  gas  productlon-they 

admit  it's  happening.  ,„„„ires 

For  example,  so  much  of  our  work  requires 
highly  skilled  and  experienced  technicians 
thit  we  could  not  Imagine  hiring  large  num- 
bers of  unemployables  and  training  them. 
But  now  Ifs  happening. 

For  example,  with  the  staggering  and  ever- 
growing costs  of  finding  mineral  sources,  we 
fin  no  one  would  seriously  try,*"/'"'*"^;^^ 
the  tax  incentives  that  contribute  to  the 
continuing  search  for  new  discoveries.  But. 
now  it's  happening.  .  _ 

For  example,  with  the  Mid-East  In  fre- 
quent economic  and  political  turmoil  could 
anyone  seriously  suggest  that  we  abandon 
our  import  quotas  in  favor  of  foreign  oil 
and  a?C  the  nation's  security  to  become 
dependent  on  those  Interruptlble  sources? 
But,  now  It's  happening. 

The  Irony  of  these  aspects  of  the  laeo  s 
is  that  they  all  occurred  In  a  decade  when 
energy  helped  to  boost  man  Into  space  and 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  walk  on  the 

"^The  energy  story  Is  still  spelled  O-I-L 
and  G-A-S  Prom  all  we  know  right  now, 
for  the  next  couple  of  decades  the  story  Is 
eolng  to  be  spelled  the  same  way.  The  roles 
we  ^^llpily  within  that  stpry  wlU  not  be 
the  Tame.  "The  economics  of  business  will 
chance  The  economics  of  exploration,  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  oil  wlU  change^ 
We  all  know  that  even  if  we  don't  Ulk  much 
about  it.  And,  the  change  will  apply  to  in- 
dependent producers  as  well  ^^majors^  But 
regardless  of  the  changes,  nothing  can  de- 
trlct  from  the  service  to  the  nation  that 
has  been  provided  by  the  Industry  and  by 
the  independents-be  it  past,  present  or 
future  service.  .    ^        ...  j  *„ 

All  of  us  in  IPAA  should  be  Interested  to 
know  that  the  people  In  the  "think  tanks 
are  now  predicting  that  by  the  year  2000 
we  may  have  foolproof  methods  of  locating 
oil  reserves.  If  so^  they  wlU  have  been  a  long 
time  in  coming.  j„„.<. 

The  important  thing  Is  that  you  don  t 
regulate  or  govern  our  industry  by  rules 
thtt  might— or  might  not-apply  30  years 
from  now  And  as  I  look  over  the  legislative 
bills  that  could  do  nothing  but  curb  incen- 
tive in  our  industry,  I  think  that  Is  Just 
what  some  lawmakers  would  like  to  do. 
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Dave  True  understands  the  need  to  apply 
sensible  laws  to  our  exploratory  problems. 
Certainly  his  testimony  in  Washington  said 
he  did.  I  know  that  those  of  us  at  Continen- 
tal know  the  importance  of  Incentives  for 
exploratory  wells.  If  Washington  Is  con- 
cerned about  progressive  development  of  our 
domestic  resources,  then  the  leadership  must 
act  positively  to  encourage  that  explora- 
tion— not    undercut    it. 

With  those  considerations  In  mind  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  IPAA  for 
the  hard  thinking  and  the  harder  work  that 
have  gone  Into  presenting  the  oil  story  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  communities  of  this  na- 
tion The  thing  we  can  least  afford  is  to  lose 
the  incentive  to  search,  the  incentive  to  find 
and  the  incentive  to  produce  more  energy. 
The   stand  we  took   against   Senator   Prox- 
mire's   "'slldlng-scale"   tactic  on   percentage 
depletion  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence both  for  America  In  1969  and  for  this 
industry's  ability  to  produce  the  energy  we 
need  in  the  1970"s.  Your  stand  was  right  be- 
cause the  proposal  itself  came  at  the  wrong 
time,  for  the  v?rong  reasons,  and  against  the 
wrong  Industry. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  should  always  ex- 
pect to  speak  with  a  single  voice.  Such  a 
posture  would  not  always  be  consistent  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  independent,  nor 
would  It  necessarily  be  in  keeping  with  our 
best   national   Interests. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  an  honest 
look  at  ourselves  and  our  place  In  society. 
Out  of  that  should  come  an  action  program 
to  recapture  the  excitement   and  the  con- 
fidence  of  our   publics.   And,   let's   put   the 
emphasis    on    action    more    than    program. 
Until  two  or  three  years  ago,  opinion  sur- 
veys showed  strong  public  confidence  ^  our 
ablUty  to  meet  the  demands  for  energy.  The 
studies  showed  approval  for  the  way  we  ran 
our  business.  Now  the  trend  Is  In  the  wrong 
direction.  Public  confidence  In  our  Industry 
has  eroded.  As  business  managers,  you  and  I 
should  have  foreseen  the  possibility  of  such 
erosion.  But  perhaps  we  were  too  comfort- 
able in  that  mask  of  complacency.  We  saw 
ourselves  as  energy  suppliers  while  the  pub- 
lic's view  was  restricted   to  what  they  saw 
at  the  service  station.  ,.         ,         .^ 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  when— for  \arl- 
ous  reasons— we  were  bombarded  with  ad- 
verse publicity,  the  public  slmpy  dldnt 
know  enough  about  our  role  in  their  lives  to 
say  "'NO.  this  Isn't  true."  We  had  done  too 
little  homework  to  retain  their  confideiice. 
The  education  Job  was  too  big  to  do  In  a  few 
months-too  big  to  achieve  even  In  one  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  To  me,  the  lesson  is  this: 
that  unlike  coffee,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
instant  public  confidence— no  such  thing  as 
instant  education  of  our  publics. 

We  cannot  afford  to  repeat  the  confidence- 
slide  of  the  last  thi*e  years.  But  the  only  way 
to  avoid  a  repetition  Is  to  be  able  to  see 
three  years  aheod.  We  must  identify  the 
forces  that  are  niovlng  for  and  against  us.  U 
we  had  rolled  up^ur  sleeves  earlier  we  would 
have  already  done  this  Job. 

What  we  have  been  through  Is  more  than 
a  decade  of  achievement:  It  has  been  a  dec- 
ade for  reckoning.  We  reassessed  our  social 
responsibilities  and  took  vital  steps  toward 
new  and  more  aggressive  solutions.  We  took 
inventory  of  our  wealth  and  our  shortages. 
We  questioned  our  values  and  our  goals^  I" 
short,  we  laid  the  foundation  for  the  1970  s, 
whlcli  is  The  Decade  of  Change. 

While  you  mav  argue  that  every  decade  is 
a  decade  of  change,  this  one  will  be.  I  think, 
special.  Let's  take  a  brief  look  at  what  is  Just 
ahead  We  have  heard  of  a  generation  of  ris- 
ing expectations.  One  aspect  of  this  Is  surely 
rising  consumption.  Just  after  World  War  11 
Americans  consumed  60  percent  of  the 
world's  goods.  Today  that  has  shrunk  to  30 
percent    In   the   1970's  there  will  be  a  sky- 
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rocketing  coneumi^tlon  by  other  nations  In 
short,  while  we  mliy  presently  have  an  edge 
on  affluence,  we  hkve  no  monopoly. 

By  the  end  of  tpe  coming  decade  we  will 
have  about  3V^  million  more  people  In  the 
working  force,  butjwe  will  also  have  about  16 
million  more  noh-workers — people  either 
over  66  or  too  yoixng  to  work.  In  other  words, 
we  win  have  one  [new  tax  payer  for  every 
five  new  dependenis. 

These  developments  are  bound  to  affect 
the  qualities  as  well  as  the  quantities  of  our 
lives.  I 

They  mean  that  ^here  will  have  to  be  more 
schools  and  more  state  aid  for  schools. 

They  mean  mote  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  to  care  for  tae  aged. 

They  mean  mare  park  and  recreation 
areas.  Not  necessarily  great  wide  open  places 
far  outside  the  ciuas.  but  lots  of  smaller  areas 
near  the  city  to  w^lch  middle-Income  faml- 
fternoons  and  weekends. 
e  money  for  pollution 
ervation  of  the  wild  land 
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have  produced  In  trie  i>ast  70  years.  Or.  to  put 
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lat  demands  for  energy 
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that  while  the  public 
mere  energy,  more  pol- 
lent.  more  tob  training 
called  on  to  go  to  the 
sums  for  exploration, 
cry  that  our  earnings 
too  high? 
Still  more  ironic  I  Is  the  charge  that  our 
earnings  are  too  high  when  our  actual  rate 
of  return  on  investnient  has  been  consistent- 
ly below  comparable]  rates  of  rettirn  for  other 
Industries.  And  witft  the  mounting  costs  of 
drilling,  of  deeper  fells,  of  labor,  of  pollu- 
tion abatement — it  llecomes  all  the  more  im- 
portant to  at  least  piaintain,  and  hopefully 
to  Improve,  that  ratje  of  return. 

Capital  requlremetats  within  the  industry 
have  assumed  vast  r]|ew  proportions  and  that 
trend  will  contlnGe.!  Therefore,  in  our  busi- 
ness, never  has  lt>  been  more  urgent  that 
we  maintain  the  c(Afldence  of  the  entire  in- 
vesting pubUe^^^ftjout  that  confidence  we 
will  simply  lack  the  tieans  to  do  the  Job.  And 
if  that  should  hapj>en,  there  will  be  two 
groups  of  losers:  a  ^tttal  industry  and — even 
more  important — th*  consumer  public. 

Now  let's  look  at]  the  good  news — or  at 
least  the  better  news, 

I  think  we  are  making  progress  In  Wash- 
ington with  the  energy  story.  Much  remains 
to  be  done,  but  I  beMeve  we  can  do  it — If  we 
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continue  to  talk  facta  and  good  sense.  Our 
trade  associations  have  a  tremendous  Job 
to  do.  But  we  as  individuals  have  an  even 
bigger  Job  to  accomplish.  Still  ahead  is  the 
Senate  vote  on  the  tax  bill  which  carries  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee's  recommenda- 
tion of  23 '~r  depletion.  Beyond  that  is  the 
debate  that  will  take  place  on  an  entire  tax 
reform  compromise  bill.  Finally,  the  Pres- 
ident himself  win  have  to  weigh  the  bill  be- 
fore him  for  signature  or  veto.  I  believe  that 
history  will  prove  that  our  strong  defense  of 
the  27 '/2  flgtire  for  percentage  depletion  was 
Justified.  In  fact,  I  predict  that  before  long 
some  of  us  will  be  called  again  before  Con- 
gress— this  time  to  testify  on  how  best  to  re- 
store and  increase  the  incentives  to  produce 
the  energy  this  nation  must  have. 

What  is  Important  Is  the  way  we  gear 
ourselves  for  the  future:  how  clearly  we  tell 
the  story 'of  our  work,  our  successes  and  our 
handicaps  In  continuing  to  meet  America's 
energy  demands.  It  is  a  time  to  roll  up  our 
sleeves.  A  time  not  Just  to  fight  but  to  build. 
A  time  to  restore  public  understanding  and 
support  for  our  role  in  everybody's  life. 

Our  biggest  Job  will  be  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  goals  of  oiu-  society  and  be  sure  that 
we  are  constantly — day-by-day — associating 
our  business  with  those  developments  and 
those  goals. 

Let's  look  at  the  coming  decade  with  all 
its  changes. 

First,  the  age  of  the  consumer — which  Is 
Just  putting  down  ite  roots — will  hold  an 
even  firmer  position  in  public  Importance. 

Second,    unless    Inflation    is   curtailed,    its 
force  will  be  reflected  in  o\ir  pricing  policies. 
Third,  safety  id  production  methods  of  all 
extractive     Industries     will     grow     in     sig- 
nificance. 

Fourth,  the  voices  for  environmental  pro- 
tection will  be  louder  and  stronger  than 
ever. 

Fifth,  there  will  be  even  mere  forces  at 
work  to  dovetail  industrial  progress  with 
solutions  to  our  major  social  problems. 

These  form  only  the  barest  skeleton  of 
futurism  for  our  Industry,  but  they  offer 
some  Important  considerations  for  the  type 
of  positive  program  that  we  must  under- 
take. We  must  be  for  the  consumer,  for  sensi- 
ble prices,  for  "safety,  for  environmental  pro- 
tection, and  for  solution  to  social  problems. 
To  favor  such  programs  means,  quite  simply, 
that  we  must  know  the  new  rules  of  the 
ne-w  game.  The  new  game  Involves  govern- 
ment. It  involves  the  community,  it  involves 
our  future  managers,  it  Involves  the  Inde- 
pendent, and  it  Involves  Increased  costs. 

Our  most  important  problem  is  not  per- 
centage depletion;  it  Is  not  oil  imports;  It  Is 
not  pollution  abatement — however  vital 
those  problems  are.  Our  foremost  problem  is 
to  redevelop  our  base  of  understanding  and 
informed  support.  But  to  achieve  that  goal, 
we  must  follow  through  with  a  positive  pro- 
gram. We  must  audit  our  public  relations 
and  public  affairs  activities.  We  must  be 
sure  our  advertising  tells  the  right  story.  We 
must  develop  our  base  on  the  university 
campus  with  both  students  and  professors. 
We  must  develop  it  with  the  housewife  and 
at  every  strata  of  people.  We  must  develop  It 
with  the  media  people  and  with  consumer 
groups.  We  must  develop  it  with  the  political 
precinct  leader  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 
As  a  recent  example  of  the  positive  pro- 
grams we  can  develop,  let  me  recall  the  pro- 
grams that  so  many  oil  companies  are  devel- 
oping to  get  service  station  dealerships  into 
the  hands  of  more  members  of  minority 
groups.  A  similar  move  is  being  made  by  the 
automobile  manufacturing  industry  to  pro- 
vide dealerships  to  minority  business  men. 
All  of  these  require  extraordinary  financing 
and  training.  But  it's  happening. 

It  Is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we 
both  create  such  nrograms  and  that  we  com- 
municate our  activities  to  our  publics.  Only 
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through  such  communications  will  we  over- 
come the  charge  of  not  being  responsive  to 
society's  more  Important  goals.  If  the  stu- 
dent on  the  university  campus  knows  the 
business  offers  him  a  meaningful  way  to 
serve  his  fellow  human  beings,  we  will  have 
made  a  great  stride  in  recruitment.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  spend  more  of  our  personal 
time  wlt<^  students  and  with  professors 

I  want^  emphasize  this  group  because  In 
a  very  few  years  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  power  structure  will  be  concentrated  on 
the  campus.  Young  people  are  becoming  a 
larger  part  of  our.  population.  They  will  be 
increasingly  Important  through  their  ballots 
regardless  of  their  lack  of  contact  with  the 
business  world.  That  contact  must  come 
from  us. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  step  of  any 
program  of  Involvement  in  our  socio-political 
environment  begins  by  opening  the  doors  of 
communication.  For  example,  a  public  survey 
not  so  long  ago  showed  that  only  9  people  in 
a  hundred  ever  write  a  letter  to  their  Con- 
gressman or  Senator. 

Paced  with  the  vital  issues  all  around  us — 
and  as  before,  I  am  not  limiting  this  to  oil 
Issues — we  must  all  speak  to  our  representa- 
tives more  often  and  with  more  conviction. 
The  battle  for  the  urgently  needed  Incentives 
Is  not  over.  In  reality  it  is  Just  reaching  a 
crucial  stage  and  now  as  never  tiefore  we 
must  inform  all  Americans  of  this  Industry 
and  this  nation's  needs.  What  we  do  say  must 
be  made  positive.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
particularize  our  recommendations  and  o\ir 
solutions.  We  must  not  accept  even  the  status 
quo  without  an  inquiry  into  its  propriety  In 
The  Decade  of  Change. 

We  must  accept  and  understand  that  what 
we  did  yesterday  is  not  necessarily  right  for 
tomorrow.  In  short,  today's  problems  are  not 
as  important  as  those  of  tomorrow.  Without 
that  realization^without  that  vision,  there 
is  no  end — and  can  be  no  end — to  this  defen- 
sive posture  that  characterizes  our  industry 
today.  If  we  are  forward-looking,  we  will  have 
the  right  to  expect  forward-looking  treatment 
from  the  Institutions  of  society  and  govern- 
ment. We  will  bring  ourselves  closer  to  the 
government  so  often  denounced  as  "them." 
For  surely  we  are  willing  and  anxloixs  to 
evaluate  today  and  every  day  otu-  policies  and 
the  needs  of  the  society  In  which  we  operate. 
Our  government  has  never  been  "them. "  It 
Is  still  "we." 

With  that  in  mind  let's  evaluate  the  op- 
portunities open  to  each  of  us  In  actual  par- 
ticipation in  government.  Even  to  the  point 
of  seeking  and  accepting  appointive  or  elec- 
tive office!  Even  with  notable  exceptions  to 
the  rule  that  business  people  don't  go  to  the 
trouble  of  getting  themselves  elected  or  ap- 
pointed to  office,  I  think  our  goals  will  be 
more  important  In  the  1970's  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past.  It  is  not  alone  a  question 
of  our  own  participation  in  elective  or  ap- 
pointive office,  but  rather  we  should  be  struc- 
tiu-ing  a  corporate  attitude  which  will  en- 
courage the  up-comlng  generation  of  man- 
agers to  understand  that  a  few  years  of  hold- 
ing public  positions  is  part  of  their  ladder 
of  advancement  in  business. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  say  that  there  Is 
a  Job  waiting  for  the  manager  who  enters  the 
Army  to  fight  for  his  country  and  ^t  the 
same  time  leave  any  doubt  In  the  mind  of 
the  person  who  Is  willing  to  spend  a  couple 
years  fighting  for  the  kind  of  progress  that 
this  country  can  only  achieve  through  en- 
lightened laws  and  regulations. 

Our  commitment  must  be  one  of  total  in- 
volvement. And  that  Involvement  Is  more 
than  doing  our  Job  of  finding  and  producing 
the  energy  that  is  so  essential  to  our  futures. 
We  must  work  more  closely  with  our  Institu- 
tions of  government  and  of  learning.  We 
must  be  more  visible  in  our  communities' 
efforts  to  solve  the  social  problems.  We 
must  recapture  the  waning  confidence  of  our 
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nubUcs— including  the  essential  support  of 
the  investing  public.  I  know  we  can  achieve 
that  goal  of  confidence  and  once  we  have 
done  so  our  publics  will  be  more  understand- 
ing of  the  incentives  that  are  so  vlUl  to  our 
Industry.  , 

Leadership  always  challenges  our  expert- 
ence,  our  abUitles  and  our  imaginations.  We 
are  moving  Into  a  decade  when  those  chal- 
lenges win  be  sharper  than  ever  before.  Our 
words  will  neither  save  nor  destroy  our  In- 
dustry and  our  national  future.  But  our  ac- 
tions will. 

Let's  you  and  I  make  that  commitment  to 
recapture  the  pubUc  confidence  in  the  energy 
business.  If  we  do.  history  will  record  the 
1970'B  as  the  decade  we  indeed  looked  ahead — 
the  decade  we  spoke  a  great  deal  and  did 
a  great  deal  more. 


STATE  DIRECTOR  OUTLINES  CIVIL 
DEFENSE  NEEDS 
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In  contrast  to  this  support  by  state  and 
local  governments  (steadily  increasing  over 
the  years  in  Oklahoma  and  in  maay  other 
states),  the  federal  appropriations  ^or  civil 
defense  have  been  declining  with  eich  an- ' 
nual  budget.  One  result  has  be^n  curtail- 
ment of  existing  and  planned  programs  at 
the  state  and  local  level.  Another  Is  a  grow- 
ing concern  on  the  part  of  local  offl^s 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  federal  appeal 
for  civil  defense  effort.  The  programs  af- 
fected are  of  great  value  to  Oklahoma  in 
non-war  emergencies,  and  could  be  of  vital 
importance  to  our  survival,  as  individuals 
and  as  a  state,  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
attack  on  the  United  States. 

The  declining  federal  clvU  defense  appro- 
priations (fiscal  year  totals  and  those  ac- 
counts relating  specifically  to  state  and  local 
civil  defense)  are  shown  in  Attachment  1. 
Effects  of  this  decline  on  specific  programs 
and  communities  In  Oklahoma  are  set  forth 
in  Attachment  2. 

2.  Voluntary  coordination  of  federally 
funded  programs  for  emergency  services  is 
being  carried  out  in  Oklahoma,  to  avert  du- 
plication of  effort,  of  expenditures,  and  of 
facilities.  This  type  of  coordination  should 
be  required  by  act  of  Congress.  The  ClvU  De- 
fense Act  (Public  Law  920,  as  amended), 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law 
564),  and  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  351) 
all  contain  provisions  for  emergency  facili- 
ties purchased  in  part  or  whony  with  fed- 
eral funds,  by  state  and  local  agencies.  The 
potential   for  waste  should   be  removed. 

3.  Congress  should  pass  the  $2.5  mlUion 
experimental  shelter  incentive  program  re- 
quested in  the  FY  1970  civil  defense  appro- 
priations bill.  This  program  would  provide, 
on  an  experimental  basis,  funds  to  partially 
cover  the  extra  cost  of  adding  fallout  shelter 
to  new  construction  projects  in  places  where 

'  existing  buildings  cannot  shelter  all  the 
people.  Experience  in  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernment construction  (discussed  in  Recom- 
mendation 4  below )  proves  that  such  shelter 
modifications  are  economical  and  practical; 
It  only  remains  to  be  proved  that  private  sec- 
tor builders  will  incorporate  such  modi- 
fication if  offered  partial  subsidy. 

4.  Oklahoma  statutes  require  that  all  new 
state  government  construction  include  maxi- 
mum protection  against  radioactive  fallout 
when  feasible  at  reasonable  cost.  Federal  law 
makes  the  same  requirement  for  certain  fed 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Oklahoma  congressional  delegation  re- 
cently met  with  members  of  the  Okla- 
homa State  Committee  on  Interstate 
Cooperation,  here  in  Washington,  to  dis- 
cuss .legislation  which  directly  affects 
Oklahoma. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  hear  reports  which  were  pre- 
pared by  each  State  department  and 
agency  recommending  changes  and  im- 
provements in  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Don  Guier,  Oklahoma's  director  oj 
ci'vril  defense,  has  provided  me  with  a 
copy  of  his  report  to  the  Oklahoma  State 
Committee.  I  believe  Mr.  Guier's  very 
thoughtful  analysis  of  this  Nation's  need 
for  an  effective  civil  defense  program, 
and  his  recommendations  for  improving 
our  current  facilities  and  training  pro- 

T  i — i„-j»  r,«^,r.nc  nf  TWr   fliilftr  .s  renort  ^^j   bundlngs,  such  as  pofctofflces,  erected 


I  include  portions  of  Mr.  Guier's  report 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Recommendations 

1.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  federal  civil 
defense  budget  be  Increased  to  a  level  ade- 
quate to  sustain  programs  already  estab- 
lished, and  to  permit  federal  matching  of 
local  funds  for  all  approved  civil  defense 
programs.  At  present,  less  than  ten  cents 
of  each  hundred  dollars  the  federal  govern- 
ment budgets  for  defense  Is  allocated  to 
civil  defense.  Yet  no  other  defense  program 
"  offers  as  great  a  potential  return  In  actual 
life-saving.  Special  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  state-federal  cooperative  ef- 
forts. 

Civil  defense  Is  recognized  as  a  Joint  re- 
sponslblUty  of  the  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  by  both  federal  and  state  laws. 
Local  ordinances  and  local  appropriations 
have  been  passed  in  compliance  with  fed- 
eral and  state  statutes  on  the  assumption 
that  the  responsibility  would  be  shared. 
The  State  of  Oklahoma  has  provided  appro- 
priations and  model  statutes  at  the  behest 
of  federal  officials,  and  each  succeeding  state 
legislature  has  appropriated  the  requested 
amounts  to  provide  the  state  share  of  fund- 
ing, with  gratifying  expressions  of  support 
for  a  sound  civil  defense  program  in  Ok- 
lahoma. 


solely  for  lease  to  the  federal  government,  or 
for 

(b)  buildings  erected  under  the  various 
federal  grant  programs  (e.g.,  HlU-Burton  Act 
hospitals,  public  housing,  etc.) 

This  oversight  should  be  corrected  by  an 
act  of  Congress. 

BASIC  crvn.  defense  policies 

During  the  years  following  World  War  II, 
two  strategic  and  technological  develop- 
ments created  a  need  for  a  civil  defense  pro- 
gram which  would  Include  the  entire  United 
States.  The  first  was  the  development  of  nu- 
clear and  thermonuclear  weapons  by  the 
U.S.S.R.,  an  empire  whose  government  was 
avowedly  hostile  to  this  country.  The  second 
was  development  of  ballistic  missiles  able  to 
deliver  these  weapons  over  great  ranges,  or 
fVom  vessels  on  or  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  world's  oceans.  *v 

Every  community  In  America  lies  within 
reach  of  these  weapons  systems,  although 
most  are  still  not  likely  targets  of  war.  A 
blue  ribbon  presidential  commlssloQ  headed 
by  H.  Powan  Oaither,  and  a  privately  fi- 
nanced study  financed  by  the  Rockefeller 
Brothers  Fund,  made  in-depth  surveys  of 
the  changed  defense  situation,  reporting  in 
1957  to  President  Elsenhower  and  to  the 
public,     respectively.     Both     recommended 
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many  changes  which  were  undertaken  over  a 
period  of  years.  But  both  also  recommended 
a  long-range  and  elaborate  civil  defense  pro- 
gram, which  was  considered  too  costly. 

In  1961,  President  Kennedy  transferred  the 
civil  defense  responsibility  from  the  Execu- 
tive Office  to  the  Pentagon.  A  policy  of  con- 
centrating available  resources  on  develop- 
ment of  a  nation-wide  system  of  fallout  shel- 
ters was  adopted,  and  remains  the  basic  civil 
defense  policy  today.  This  policy  is  a  recog- 
nition that  radioactive  fallout  constitutes 
the  greatest  single  potential  danger  to  life 
In  a  nuclear  war. 

An  attack  on  the  United  States,  if  ever 
undertaken,  would  be  made  with  nuclear 
explosives,  delivered  with  maximum  surprise. 
A  nuclear  explosion  near  the  earth's  surface 
at  any  point  In,  or  In  upwind  areas  adjacent 
to,  the  United  States  would  produce  radio- 
active particles.  When  deposited  downwind  of 
the  explosion  by  wind  or  rain,  these  parti- 
cles (known  as  radioactive  fallout)  consti- 
tute a  hazard  t©  all  life  not  sheltered  against 
radioactivity.  Duration  of  the  radioactive 
life  of  this  faUout  is  limited.  But  extended 
exposure  to  the  radioactivity  means  certain 
death. 

COMMUNITT    SHELTER    AND    WARNtNO 

To  provide  maximum  protection  of  indi- 
vidual lives  and  of  the  basic  organizations 
of  society,  a  program  of  community  shelters 
and  warning,  with  emergency  operating 
centers  for  federal,  federal  region,  state,  dis- 
trict and  local  governments  was  undertaken, 
beginning  in  1962.  Oklahoma  has  been  one 
of  the  leading  states  In  developing  this  sye- 
tentv,  , 

Community  Shelter  Plans  have  been  com- 
pleted in  41  of  Cklahoma's  77  counties  (33 
have  been  prln««l,  31  already  distributed 
to  the  public ) .  Nine  more  are  in  eftrly  stages 
of  development.  These  plans  utilize  existing 
buildings  to  provide  shelter  against  radio- 
active fallout. 

PXJBLIC    SUPPORT  or  CIVIL   DEFENSE 

Over  300,000  Oklahomans  iiave  volimteered 
for,  and  received,  extensive  training  for 
emergency  duties. 

A  total  of  350  poUtlcal  subdivisions  In  Okla- 
homa have  officially  appointed  local  civil 
defense  directors,  and  199  local  governments 
submit  comprehensive  program  papers  and 
semiannual  progress  reports  non  their  civil 
defense  programs. 

There  are  120  Oklahoma  communities  with 
civil  defense  emergency  warning  systems. 
These  systems  have  been  credited  with  sav- 
ing many  lives  In  tornadoes  or  other  natural 
disasters. 

Emergency  Operations  Centers  exist  at  the 
State  Capitol  and  at  many  local  points.  In 
all,  139  city  and  county  BOC's  have  been 
built  or  are  being  built  In  this  state  alone. 
Of  these.  52  were  built  or  converted  fepecifl- 
cally  for  use  in  emergency  operations  of 
government.  A  heavy  deficit  of  such  facili- 
ties remains,  and  the  program  is  hampered 
by  curtailment  of  federal  funding. 

Continuity  of  government  and  emM^ency 
resource  management  are  provided  by  state 
law  in  Oklahoma. 

From  these  Indications  of  public  support, 
it  is  evident  that  support  of  a  sound  civil 
defense  program  In  Oongrtts  would  be  en- 
dorsed by  the  electorate. 


MTTLTIPLE-PURPOSE    USE 

The  faculties  provided  for  civil  defense, 
and  the  organization  to  meet  emergencies, 
are  of  great  value  to  all  levels  of  government 
in  non-war  or  non-nuclear  emergencies. 
Fallout  shelters  may  not  be  suitable  refuges 
from  tornadoes  or  floods  (but  may  be  and 
14  many  cases  are  so  used ) .  But  the  warning 
and  communications  facilities,  the  emer- 
gency operations  centers,  and  the  control 
systems  are  frequentiy  used  to  cope  wltl^ 
local  emergencies.  The  trend.  In  Oklahoma 
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and  nationwide 
muty  to  utilize 
day  life  of  the 


Tout. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


l8  to  develop  greater  capa 
civil  defense  In  the  day-to 
country  and  community. 

-FEDERAL  CIVIL  DEFENSE  APPfJOPRIATIONS 


The  opportunity  to  preeent  the  views  of 
the  Civil  Defense  Agency  on  federal  legisla- 
tion is  appreciated. 


(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year 
1967 


Fiscal  year 
1968 


State  and  local  maichin;  funds: 

Personnel  andiadministrafive 

E.O.C.'s  warnikf  and  communications. 

Training  and  education 

Shelter  survey  andlplanning 


indji^ 
enmt 


Fiscal  year 
1969 


Fiscal  year 
19701 


101.4 


86.1 


60.9 


64.2 


17.4 
10.9 
12.7 
22.2 


18.5 
9.0 
13.2 
10.9 


19.1 
3.8 
6.1 
5.5 


19.1 
3.8 
4.2 
6.7 


<  Housa  action— Senale  has  not  acted. 

EFFECTS    OF    FEDI^L    BUDGET    REOITCTIONS    ON 

Oki^homa  (iivii.  Defense  Programs 
Reduced  federil  flnanclal  support  of  civil 
defense  has  already  affected  Olclahoma  civil 
defense  program*.  The  trend  to  further  re- 
ductions of  fed^al  participation  continues 
to  hamper  thes^  state  and  local  efforts. 

PERSONNEL    AND    AOMINISTRATTVE 

Federal  appropriations  to  match  local 
funds  for  the  Personnel  and  Administrative 
expenses  jjrogratis  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  groVth  of  lo<^l  participation.  As  a  result. 
Ideal  ptograms  a(re  being  refused  matching 
funds,  or  discouraged  from  proceeding  with 
planned  development,  in  Cleveland  County, 
and  In  the  cities  j  of  Guymon,  Elk  City,  Stlg- 
ler,  and  Broken  4rrow. 

Federal  Matching  Funds,  Personnel  and 
Administrative,  Qkiahoma : 

Total: 

Fiscal  year  196^ $218,094 

Pascal  year  1968 244,500 

Fiscal  year  1969 244,328 

Fiscal  year  1970 . '244,328 

1  Estimate. 

WARNINC,  COMMUNICATION.  AND  EOC'S 

Federal  funds  Ito  match  local  funds  for 
purchase  of  warning  equipment,  emergency 
communications  equipment,  construction  of 
emergency  operating  centers  and  other  emer- 
gency hardware  liems  are  being  discouraged 
by  state  and  federal  officials  due  to  lack  of 
federal  matchingi  funds.  Numerous  commu- 
nities have  been  denied  federal  participation 
in  these  projects  after  many  years  of  plan- 
ning, preparation  and  appropriation  of  local 
fimds.  Federal  participation  was  anticipated 
in  every  instance] 

Cities  and  counties  where  Warning  is  being 
refused  or  discouraged  because  of  lack  of 
federal  participation:  McAlester,  being  de- 
layed;  Enid,  belnif  delayed. 

Cities  and  coun  :ies  where  Communications 
are  being  refused  or  discouraged  because  of 
lack  of  federal  pai  tlcipation :  Oklahoma  City, 
refused:  Claremorje  Rogers  County,  being  de- 
layed; Clinton,  being  discouraged;  Altus,  dis- 
couraged; McAlester.  delaying;  Seminole,  dis- 
couraged; Watonga,  discouraged,  Cushing, 
delayed;  Midwest  [city,  delayed. 

Cities  and  counties  where  Emergency  Op- 
erating Centers  have  been  discouraged  6r 
refused  because  cjf  lack  of  sufficient  funds: 
Miami  City,  beliig  discouraged;  Norman 
City,  being  refiised;  Cleveland  County  Court 
House,  being  discouraged:  Cushing  City,  re- 
fused; Midwest  City,  refused:  Seminole  City, 
being  discouraged]  Chlckasha  City,  being  dis- 
couraged: Tulsa,  being  delayed:  Enid,  being 
delayed;  McAlestef.  being  delayed. 

Federal  Matchlig  Funds.  Warning,  Com- 
munications, Emergency  Operations  Centers, 
and   emergency    hjw-dware,   Oklahoma: 

Total : 
Fiscal  year  1967. 
Fiscal  year  1968. 
Fiscal  year  1969. 
Fiscal  year  1970. 


'  Estimate. 


$286,  085 

154.321 

51,286 

'  35,  000 


TRAINING   AND   EDUCATION 

Rural  Civil  Defense: 

The  Rural  Civil  Defense  program  which 
was  conducted  through  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion of  Oklahoma  State  University  was  can- 
celled at  the  beginning  of  Hscal  year  1969. 

Federal  Funds  for  Rural  ClvU  Defense, 
Oklahoma: 

Total: 

Fiscal  year  1967 $i8,  ooo 

Fiscal  year  1968 9.000 

Fiscal  year  1969 None 

Fiscal  year  1970 None 

Skills  Training,  University  Contract: 
The  skills  training  program,  conducted  on 
a  state-wide  basis  by  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa, has  been  drastically  reduced  and  is 
facing  further  curtaUment. 

Federal  funds.  University  of  Oklahoma 
Contract: 

Totall 

FisdBj  year  1967 $78,000 

Plscil    year    1968 90,  000 

Piscil  year  1969,. 90.000 

Plsoftl  year  1970 „.     67,500 

Civil  Defense  Adult  Education: 

The  Civil  Defense  Adult  Education  program 
coordinated  by  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  conducted  by  the  schools  in  Okla- 
homa, was  reduced  to  token  representation 
and  will  be  cancelled  or  further  ctirtalled 
shortly. 

Federal  Funds  for  Civil  Defense  Adult  Edu- 
cation, Oklahoma: 

Total: 

Fiscal  year  1967 $122,656 

Fiscal  year    1968 117,000 

Fiscal  year    1969 75,000 

Fiscal  year  1970 39,771 

Medical  Self-Help: 

The  Medical  Self-Help  Training  program 
operated  by  the  State  Department  of  Health 
has  been  eUminated.  Up  until  FY  1969,  fed- 
eral funds  were  made  available  to  Oklahoma 
State  Health  Department  for  purpose  of  pro- 
moting and  carrying  out  an  active  Civil  De- 
fense Medical  Self-Help  training  throughout 
the  state,  but  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  these 
funds,  this  program  has  been  curtailed.  Fur- 
ther, the  federal  funds  for  placement,  main- 
tenance and  upgrading  of  Packaged  Disaster 
Hospitals  has  been  curtailed.  During  FY  1970 
no  funds  are  available  for  this  program  in 
Oklahoma.  Oklahoma  has  26  of  these  hos- 
pitals strategically  placed  throughout  the 
state  for  emergency  use.  Each  hospital  is 
valued  In  excess  of  $45,000.00.  The  majority 
of  these  hospitals  were  scheduled  for  up- 
grading during  FY  1969  and  1970,  but  this 
has  been  delayed  or  canceled  due  to  lack  of 
federal  funds.  Future  of  these  hospitals  is 
now  questionable. 

COMMUNITY    SHELTER    PLANS    AND    SURVEYS 

It  Is  doubtful  that  federal  funds  for  pre- 
paring Community  Shelter  Plans  for  our 
larger  communities  will  be  approved  for 
Oklahoma  during  this  fiscal  year.  Requests 
from  the  Mayors  of  Oklahoma  City,  Lawton 
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and  Stillwater  for  these  plans  have  been  re- 
ceived and  we  still  cannot  provide  any  assist- 
ance. In  addition,  both  Payne  County  and 
Canadian  County  are  under  consideration 
for  funded  CSP  and  will  probably  be  de- 
layed for  lack  of  Federal  funds.  Funds  to 
conduct  shelter  surveys  of  these  areas  are 
not  available. 
Funded  CSPs    (Major  Cities) : 

Fiscal  year  1968 $92,000 

Fiscal  year  1969 55,000 

Fiscal  year  1970 o 

A  federal  Contract,  which  provides  funds 
for  the  State  Civil  Defense  Agency  to  survey 
the  counties  for  fallout  shelter  facilities  and 
to  prepare  CSP's  for  them,  wlU  terminate  in 
May  due  to  lack  of  funds  and  we  will  have 
to  discontinue  this  vital  part  of  our  program. 
18  counties  will  remain  unfinished.  Under 
this  plan,  each  citizen  of  the  community 
would  be  allocated  emergency  shelter  space, 
with  detailed  instructions  for  finding  and 
using  this  space  for  survival  during  a  nuclear 
emergency. 

Community  Shelter  Program,  federal  funds 
by  Contract  Periods,  Oklahoma: 

1966-67 $17,950 

1967-68 101,157 

1968  — . 10,499 

1969 93,758 

1970 '36.181 

'  Expires  April  30,  1970. 


WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  ABOUT  MAG- 
AZINE SALES  ABUSES? 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  5.  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  determining  what  can  or 
should  be  done  about  widespread  decep- 
tion and  fraud  In  the  sale  of  magazine 
subscriptions,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at 
the  subscription  sales  industry's  past  and 
present  problems  and  pond«r  the  ques- 
tion— "Are  subscription  sales  agencies 
worth  saving?" 

Many  individuals  who  have  devoted  a 
decade  or  two  of  their  lives  to  selling 
magazine  subscriptions  have  Indirectly 
raised  this  same  question  by  expressing 
a  degree  of  doubt  that  subscription  sell- 
ing could  possibly  prove  to  be  a  profitable 
long-term  venture  if  sales  practices  are 
totally  cleaned  up. 

An  opinion  I  have  heard  from  many  of 
these  indicates  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  convince  a  consumer  to  buy  $150  or 
$200  worth  of  magazines  by  telling  him 
frankly  he  is  about  to  obligate  himself 
to  a  pyrchase  of  such  magnitude.  I  have 
pe^wJhaUy  invited  a  number  of  repre- 
sentative of  the  subscription  sales  In- 
dustry and  the  publishers  to  p.ove  me 
wnnig-4)y  using  one  of  my  ofiQce  tele- 
phones to  make  a  sales  solicitation.  Not 
one  has  accepted  my  challenge. 

In  .any  event,  when  the  average  con- 
sumer Is  faced  with  the  fact  he  is  about 
to  sign  a  contract  obligating  him  to  pay 
$150  or  $200  for  five  or  six  magazines, 
that  consumer  is  going  to  start  thinking 
about  the  other  things  he  could  ibuy  with 
that  same  sum  of  money — a  new  tele- 
vision set,  a  washer,  a  dryer,  a  dish- 
washer, even  a  freezer  or  refrigerator. 
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And  when  he  does,  chances  are  good  he 
will  refuse  to  sign  the  contract. 

Thus,  if  subscription  sales  agencies  are 
to  sell  subscription  contracts  of  that 
magnitude,  the  average  consumer  must 
be  misled  In  some  manner — either  by 
convincing  him  he  is  getting  the  maga- 
zines free  or  at  bargain  rates  while  pay- 
ing only  incidental  charges  for  postage 
or  wrapping  or  editing  costs,  or  by  mis- 
representing the  contract  to  be  some- 
thing other  than  what  it  really  is. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  the*av*rage  con- 
tract for  multiple,  long-term  subscrip- 
tions was  about  $48,  spread  over  a  2- 
year  period  at  $2  per  month.  Today,  $150 
and  $180  contracts,  requiring  30  pay- 
ments of  $5  or  $6  per  month,  respective- 
ly, are  commonplace.  Some  contracts, 
covering  as  many  as  eight  or  nine  in- 
dividual magazines  plus  assorted  pre- 
miums or  bonus  gifts,  run  to  $400  or 
$500.  Sales  agencies  faced  by  extremely 
stiff  competition  have  responded  by  be- 
coming greedy  and  pushing  contract 
packages  so  large  they  simply  cannot 
-be  sold  readily  without  resorting  to 
trickery. 

An  example  of  the  degree  of  competi- 
tion can  be  found  in  statistics  recently 
reported  to  me  by  Central  Registry  of 
Magazine  Subscription  Solicitors,  the 
publisher-rim  and  financed  agency  set 
up  to  police  magazine  sales  practices. 
According  to  Central  Registry,  some  86,- 
000,000  telephone  solicitations  are  made 
annually  to  promote  magazine  sales. 
Since  some  66,000,000  American  house- 
holds have  telephones,  every  family  in 
the  Nation  is  likly  to  receive  one  or 
more  magazine  sales  pitches  by  phone 
each  year.  But  because  many  households 
have  unlisted  phones,  chances  are  good 
the  consumer  whose  phone  is  listed  may 
receive  two  or  more  magazine  sales 
pitches  a  year. 

The  degree  of  saturation  is  astoimd- 
Ing.  Precisely  because  the  American 
consumer  encoimters  magazine  sales- 
men so  frequently,  either  on  his  tele- 
phone or  at  his  front  door,  many  con- 
sumers have  learned  "the  hard  way"  not 
to  fall  for  the  "imbelievable  bargains" 
many  of  them  claim  were  made  "espe- 
cially for  you." 

But  to  answer  my  own  question  about 
the  merits  of  trying  to  save  the  sub- 
scription sales  industry  from  impaling 
itself  hopelessly  on  its  own  barbed  spiels, 
I  will  do  so  in  three  steps : 

First,  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  much 
good  can  be  said  for  the  wandering 
crews  of  cash  magazine  salesmen  which 
blanket  the  Nation  year-in  and  year-out. 
The  Illicit  tactics  of  these  sellers  stagger 
the  imagination.  As  one  member  of  a 
cash  crew  explained: 

We  collected  the  paper  boy's  money  at  one 
house  and  sold  magazines  at  the  next. 

By  their  own  unscrupulous  methods, 
cash  sales  crews  have  brought  down 
upon  themselves  the  wrath  of  every  le- 
gitimate door-to-door  sales  industry,  in- 
cluding some  other  types  of  magazine 
sales  organizations.  Unless  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  can  devise  adequate 
and  effective  controls  over  cash  sales  or- 
ganizations, then  perhaps  consideration 


should  be  given  to  total  discontinuance 
of  this  type  of  magazine  selling  by  the 
publishers  themselves,  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  their  publications. 

Second,  I  am  definitely  convinced  that 
a    variation    of    the    cash    subscription 
sales   method   known   as   the   two-pay- 
ment sjjstem  should  be  prohibited,  and 
I  will  com*yr  this  suggestion  to  the  FTC. 
Under  the  two-payment  plan,  the  first 
or    downpayment    on    the    subscription 
cost  is  paid  at  the  time  of  the  sale  di- 
rectly to  the  salesman,  who  generally 
represents  this  initial  sum  as  payment 
in  full.  Only  after  the  consumer  reads 
what  he  often  is  lead  to  believe  is  his  re- 
ceipt does  he  learn  that  he  must  mall  a 
second  payment  to  the  sales  company  or 
publisher  before  his  subscription  actually 
is  entered.  There  is  no  justification  to 
permit  this  type  of  subscription  selling 
to  continue,  in  view  of  the  widespread 
misrepresentation  of  subscription  costs 
which  results. 

In  any  event,  I  believe  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  must  take  stepw  to 
halt  the  practice  by  cash  and  two- 
payment  sales  organizations  to  secure 
subscription  orders  by  claiming  to  be 
students  competing  for  scholarships, 
trips  to  foreign  countries,  and  so  forth. 
This  contestant  sales  approach  is  a  tjrpe 
of  sympathy  selling  in  which  the  sales- 
man preys  on  the  conscience  of  the  con- 
sumer to  buy  magazines  to  help  the 
salesman  win  points  toward  his  scholar- 
ship or  trip.  Frequently,  the  sympathy  is 
intensified  by  utilizing  a  civil  rights 
pitch  employing  minority  group  mem- 
bers as  sales  personnel.  Sales  by  intimi- 
dation often  result  from  this  method. 

Third,,  only  the  PDS — paid  during 
service — subscription  sales  organizations 
have  something  to  offer  consumers  which 
really  merits  preserving — that  is,  long- 
term  financing  of  multiple,  long-term 
magazine  subscriptions.  Y?t  this  one 
really  attractive  sales  feature  the  PDS 
organizations  have  to  offer — relatively 
low  cost,  long-term  financing — is  the 
very  feature  most  PDS  agencies  fail  to 
exploit.  Instead,  most  rely  on  consumer 
deception  or  fraud  to  secure  a  signature 
on  a  contract. 

If  PDS  selling  is  to  survive,  however, 
it  must  be  cleaned  up,  it  must  be  strict- 
ly controlled,  and  it  must  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  greed  and  business  en- 
terprise. It  is  the  greed  which  has 
plunged  PDS  selling  to  its  present  state 
of  gutteral  activity.  It  seems  obvious 
the  industry  cannot  go  on  regulating 
Itself  because  several  decades  of  con- 
sumer deception  proved  self-regulation 
a  joke.  I  believe  the  policing  can  best 
be  done  either  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  a  proposed  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs,  provided  either 
agency  is  given  the  tools  to  provide 
effective  enforcement. 

One  vitally  necessary  tool  Is  the  au- 
thority to  secure  temporary  injunctions 
to  halt  immediately  those  practices  a 
Federal  regulatory  agency  believes  to  be 
deceptive  or  fraudulent.  We  can  no  long- 
er tolerate  delays  of  4,  5.  or  6  years 
before  known  deceptive  practices  can  be 
halted.  The  Deceptive  Practices  Act  will 
provide  this  injunctive  authority  and  I 
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intend  to  co-sponsor  this  measure  in  the 
House. 

Also,  I  intend  to  introduce  In  the  House 
with   slight   revision   a   bill   which  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator Philip  Hart,  of  Michigan.  This  bill, 
commonly    known    as   the    Fairness    in 
Franchising  Act  can  put  an  end  to  some 
of  the  bad  features  of  magazine  fran- 
chising. It  will  require  the  parent  or- 
ganization to  serve  90  days  notice  of  in- 
tent to  discontinue   a  particular  fran- 
chise, and  clarify  the  franchisee's  rights 
to  contest  such  discontinuation.  To  this 
proposal  I  plan  to  add  a  section  prohibit- 
ing the  parent  organization  from  "dis- 
missing, reassigning,  delegating  or  dis- 
avowing" its  responsibility  for  use  of  fair 
and  lawful  business  priwitices,  "if  in  fact 
the  franchisor  or  its  agents  or  employees  « 
exert  influences  over  the  conduct  of  fran- 
chise operations  which  encouirage  the  use 
of  deceptive  or  unlawful  business  prac- 
tices." 

In  addition,  in  the  very  near  future, 
I  will  introduce  in  the  House  a  revised 
version  of  the  Door-to-Door  Sales  Act 
which  passed  the  Senate  in  the  90th 
Congress  but  failed  to  win  consideration 
in  the  House.  This  measure  is  authored 
by  Senator  Warren  MAGNtrsoN,  of  Wash- 
ington, and  contains  several  provisions 
which  can  provide  protection  against 
certain  deceptive  practices  commonly 
used  in  subscription  selling.  A  key  fea- 
ture is  the  establishment  of  a  72-hour 
"cooling  off  period "  during  which  time 
the  consumer  may  cancel  a  contract  for 
goods  or  services  sold  door-to-door.  The 
bill  requires  that  this  right  to  cancel  be 
printed  clearly  on  the  sales  contract. 

I  am  going  to  ask  the  magazine  pub- 
lishers themselves  to  take  several  steps 
to  reduce  the  likelihood  that  consumers 
can  be  misled  when  buying  magEizine 
subscriptions.  If  voluntary  action  is  not 
achieved,  I  will  introduce  legislation  to 
accomplish  these  objectives.  Specifically, 
they  are: 

To  clearly  identify  on  each  address 
label  the  exact  month  and  year  when  a 
subscription  will  expire.  This  will  allow 
the  consumer  to  determine  by  glancing 
at  a  current  issue  of  any  magazine  he 
receives  exactly  when  his  subscription 
will  expire.  Also,  he  will  be  able  to  de- 
termine if  a  new  subscription  has  been 
entered  for  the  proper  length  of  time. 
To  Imprint  clearly  on  any  mail  soloci- 
tation  of  subscription  renewals  the  ex- 
act month  and  year  the  subscriber's  cur- 
rent subscription  is  due  to  expire.  This 
will    enable    the    consumer    to    judge 
whether  he  should  respond  to  the  re- 
newal offer.  Also,  he  will  be  able  to  de- 
termine exactly  how  long  his  subscrip- 
tion will  run  If  he  decides  to  renew. 

By  clearly  printing  the  month  and 
year  of  expiration  on  the  magaziae  ad- 
dress label  the  consumer  will  be  equipped 
to  detect  if  subscriptions  purchased  from 
salesmen  have  not  been  entered  for  the 
period  of  time  shown  on  his  contract. 
This  will  help  to  halt  an  abuse  of  con- 
tract manipulation  which  is  widespread 
in  the  PDS  subscription  sales  industry— 
although  some  magazines  already  pro- 
vide this  information  on  their  address 
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labels,  others  us4  a  code  which  cannot  be 
read  by  the  averftge  consumer. 

Still  another  $tep  which  I  have  con- 
sidered to  halt  subscription  sales  abuses 
involves  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
system  of  licensing  for  sales  agencies 
engaged  in  intetstate  commerce.  I  have 
some  serious  reiervatlons  about  licens- 
ing, however,  and  cun  not  pursuing  this 
idea  at  the  morient.  Similarly,  while  I 
have  serious  res^vations  about  licensing 
of  door-to-door'  salesmen  at  the  local 
level,  a  local  solicitor  licensing  law  often 
is  a  community's  only  available  defense 
against  unscrup^ous  sellers.  Further,  it 
is  the  only  means  by  which  a  local  com- 
munity can  determine  whether  persons 
invading  the  community  as  members  of 
traveling  sales  ctews  have  serious  crimi- 
nal records. 

Like  many  oliher  business  activities, 
there  also  is  a  problem  in  subscription 
selling  associated  with  the  use  of  sweep- 
stakes, contests,  and  games  of  various 
types.  The  Fedetal  Trade  Commission's 
Bureau  <rf  Industry  Guidance  is  looking 
Into  the  problerns  posed  by  these  games 
in  an  effort  to  $nd  methods  to  control 
abuses.  I  have  referred  to  the  Bureau,  in- 
formation about  games  used  in  magazine 
subscription  salis  with  the  hope  that 
abuses  involving  these  games  can  be  con- 
sidered diulng  the  course  of  the  study. 
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( By  Ro  Oert  Keatley ) 

Washington. — Tie  performances  fit  a 
predictable  pattern. 

Briskly,  the  Intell  Igent  and  highly  regarded 
military  man  enters  the  briefing  room.  Slide 
projectors  and  microphones  await  him.  As- 
sembled In  neat  rows  are  members  of  the 
Pentagon  press  corjs,  plus  a  detachment  of 
military  public  relations  men  ther^  to  inon- 
Itor  his  words. 

The  briefer  gives  ^  rundown  on  some  phase 
liberally  Illustrated  with 
those  slides  and  charts  senior  staff  ofiBcers 
use  so  well,  then  flfelds  queetlons,  Through- 
out, he  emphasizes  |the  success  of  "Vletnam- 
Ization" — the  Nixon  program  for  turning 
over  resport^blUty  to  Saigon's  armed  forces 
and  civilian ^verniaent. 

His  news  is  mainly  good.  The  Communist 
enemy  is  being  basiled  alxiut,  pacification  is 
going  well,  the  South  Vietnamese  are  show- 
will  and  ability,  all  of 
which  allows  vlsltlni;  Americans — for  the  first 
time — to  work  thenjselves  out  of  Jobs  and  go 
home.  "Of  course,  Some  problems  remain," 
the  speaker  invarlat)ly  cautions,  briefly  tick- 
ing off  common  coiiplalnts  about  poor  lead- 
ership, lack  of  technical  skills,  limited  ag- 
gressiveness. But  thje  picture  is  basically  up- 
beat, and  portrays  bn  ally  who  Is  bettering 
his  nefarious  ways  4nd  learning  how  to  take 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

over  duties  with  far  fewer  Americans  there 
to  help  him.  All  in  all,  a  vindication  of  the 
policy  of  Vietnam lEatlon. 
Newspapers,  please  copy. 

SOME    MASKED    CHANGES 

Overall,  the  briefings  are  neither  wrong 
nor  unwelcome.  A  recent  return  visit  to 
South  Vietnam  found  marked  changes  from 
a  year  earlier — security  has  Improved,  enemy 
initiatives  are  diminished,  the  government 
does  perform  better  and -control  more.  It  is 
even  possible  to  find  officials,  such  as  the 
energetic  province  chief  of  Dinh  Tuong, 
who  talk  of  "now  or  never"  and  say  Saigon 
should  and  must  begin  to  stand  alone. 

Further,  It  may  be  unfair  to  expect  the 
Pentagon — in  doing  its  bit  to  sell  Vletnam- 
ization  to  a  skeptical  populace — to  do  much 
more  than  offer  a  flood  of  facts  about  the 
military's  mission  and  make  responsible  offi- 
cials available  to  field  questions.  If  the  Nixon 
line  remains  unclear  to  the  people,  the  fault 
may  be  partly  their  own,  or  that  of  the 
media — not  entirely  of  those  in  charge. 

Yet  there  is  something  disturbing  al>out 
these  briefings.  Briefings,  by  definition,  offer 
highly  selective  truths,  and  no  official  who 
values  his  career  will  choose  facts  that  in- 
dicate his  program  is  misguided,  overrated 
or  a  failure.  He  doesn't  necessarily  lie;  he 
simply  chooses  his  truths  with  discretion. 

Selective  information  Inputs  aren't  limited 
to  press  briefings,  of  course.  A  President — 
whether  Kennedy,  Johnson  or  Nixon — hears 
similar  accounts  of  how  things  go  in  Viet- 
nam, and  must  base  his  decisions  on  them. 
President  Nixon  is  getting  optimism  from  the 
Vietnamlzatlon  front  these  days,  and  thle 
obviously  was  an  important  factor  in  his 
Monday  night  speech. 

He  nearly  wrote  off  the  Paris  peace  talks 
as  a  way  out  of  the  Asian  morass,  and  said 
continued  success  in  upgrading  Saigon's  ef- 
forts offer  the  best  exit  for  Americans.  "As 
a  result,  our  timetable  for  withdrawal  is 
more  optimistic  now  than  when  we  made 
our  first  estimates  In  June,"  he  told  the 
nation. 

But  doubts  persist.  If  only  from  force  of 
habit,  and  they  leave  most  6f  us,  whose 
knowledge  of  Vietnam  may  be  limited  to  a 
briefing  here  or  a  visit  there,  somewhat  con- 
fused about  what  to  believe.  A  recent  Penta- 
gon session  with  Brigadier  General  John 
Barnes,  much-praised  former  commander  of 
the  Army's  173rd  Airborne  Brigade,  illus- 
trates the  point. 

General  Barnes'  7,000-man  unit  is  based 
in  mountainous  Blnh  Dinh  Province  on  the 
coast  north  of  Saigon.  An  astute  analyst  with 
advisory  duty  in  this  central  region  before 
gaining  his  command,  General  Barnes  decided 
that  rampaging  around  the  Jungles  after 
elusive  North  Vietnamese  troops  was  no 
longer  the  right  ballgame.  If  it  ever  was. 
'Treat  them  like  tigers,  "  he  explained  at  the 
briefing.  "If  they're  holed  up  in  the  hills  they 
can't  hurt  you.  and  you  shouldn't  waste  your 
energy  chasing  them." 

Instead,  the  general  put  his  men  to  work 
on  an  intensive  pacification  program  In  Blnh 
Dinh's  four  northernmost  districts,  which 
had  been  largely  Communist-controlled  since 
1945.  He  assigned  small  units  to  provide  vil- 
lage security  in  active  partnership  with 
local  mllltla  forces  ("co-located,"  in  Penta- 
gon Jargon).  The  main  GI  task  was  training 
South  Vietnamese  to  do  the  Job  unaided. 
.Along  with  this  went  assorted  social  and 
economic  programs  to  make  the  Saigon 
government  (GVN)  more  responsive  to  local 
needs,  mofe  effective  and  more  respectable 
in  peasants'  eyes. 

The  goal :  To  revive  a  society  that  has  suf- 
fered greatly  from  war.  "We're  trying  to  re- 
store their  lives,"  the  general  explains.  Fur- 
ther, he  believes  the  unique  program  is  work- 
ing well — nothing  similar  has  been  tried  pre- 
viously on  such  a  scale.  The  general  says  it 
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will  i>ermlt  the  173rd  to  leave  Blnh  Dinh  by 
year-end  if  all  goes  well,  leaving  behind  a 
viable  local  government  and  security  force. 
This  briefing  was  cited  by  Defense  Secre- 
tary Lialrd  as  describing  Vietnamlzatlon  at 
its  best.  But,  as  with  so  much  of  this  com- 
plex struggle,  the  story  has  other  elements 
as  wrtl — ones  not  covered  in  the  pressroom 
session. 

RISING    L,OCAL    TENSIONS 

Thus,  another  responsible  American  of- 
ficial recently  visited  this  Blnh  Dinh  area 
and  returned  appalled  by  rising  tensions  be- 
tween U.S.  soldiers  and  villagers.  Troopers 
of  the  173rd,  he  reports,  run  low  on  local 
currency  before  payday  comes,  and  thus  lack 
cash  for  buying  pot  and  prostitutes  on  the 
local  market.  Their  recourse  is  direct — they 
hold  up  the  three-wheeled  Lambrettas  that 
ply  Vietnamese  roads  as  buses  and  cargo 
carriers,  and  take  what  they  can  get.  Pre- 
sumably this  highway  robbery  Involves  only 
a  few  of  the  7,000  men  of  the  173rd,  but  It 
happens  often  enough  to  have  aroused  wide- 
spread resentment  against  GIs  among  local 
people,  the  official  reports. 

Furthermore,  American  harassment  of  or- 
dinary Vietnamese  Is  increasing,  according  to 
several  sources  it  sometimes  takes  the  form 
of  rather  casual  cruelty. 

One  Vietnam  analyst,  who  has  spent  much 
of  the  pEist  four  years  studjrlng  village  life 
there,  was  in  Blnh  Dinh  recently  revisiting 
hamlets  Just  south  of  the  173rd's  operating 
area.  Watching  an  American  Army  truck  roll 
through  a  small  town  one  day,  he  saw  a  sol- 
dier in  back  delil>erately  toss  a  heavy  sand- 
bag through  the  windshield  of  a  passing  Lam- 
bretta.  A  week  before,  in  the  same  village,  a 
sandbag  was  dumped  onto  a  Lambretta-load 
of  lumber;  a  board  fiew  up  and  put  a  nail  in 
the  driver's  eye.  Stories  abound  about  Ameri- 
can troops  treating  up  old  men,  deliberately 
running  cyclists  off  the  roads,  and  otherwise 
harassing  citizens  for  no  special  reason. 

Such  Incidents  used  to  be  rare,  but  no 
longer.  American  soldiers  complain  bitterly 
about  the  "gooks"  and  "slopes"  around  them, 
and  treat  local  people  with  contempt.  Not  en- 
tirely is  that  without  reason.  So  many  they 
meet  art  plmp>s,  prostitutes,  black  market- 
eers and  others  out  to  enrich  themselves —  . 
these  people  would  be  hard  to  like  anywhere, 
least  of  aU  In  a  setting  as  foreign  as  South  ** 
Vietnam. 

The  Vietnamese  return  this  little-disguised 
dislike  In  full  measure.  Many  villagers  resent 
Yanks  as  crude  oafs  who  bring  only  war  and 
other  trouble  (not  that  they  want  the  Viet- 
cong  around  either),  while  intellectuals  re- 
sent Americans  for  not  being  suave  French- 
men. By  all  accounts,  such  harsh  feelings  are 
intensifying  on  both  sides. 

Thus  how  can  we  really  know  what  men  of 
the  173rd,  or  any  other  U.S.  unit,  are  really 
accomplishing  with  their  pacification  pro- 
grams? Subtract  the  random  robbery  or  beat- 
ing from  the  newly  constructed  schoolhouse, 
and  what  Is  the  result? 

Such  questions  could  be  irrelevant  If.  in 
fact,  the  advisory  effort  is  creating  a  viable 
•GVN.  Perhaps  a  serious  government  will  re- 
main after  troublemaklng  Americans  go 
home,  and  today's  extensive  friction  will 
leave  no  lasting  adverse  impact.  In  that 
sense,  at  least,  the  problem  could  be  grave 
but  not  serious. 

There's  no  doubt  that  most  American  en- 
ergy is  finally  being  channeled  into  upgrad- 
ing GVN  abilities.  General  Barnes,  for  one, 
stressed  to  officials  he  met  that  "we're  not 
coming  back.  This  is  your  chance  to  make  it, 
or  fall."  He  claims  success:  Many  local  civil 
servants  began  to  take  their  Jobs  seriously 
(one  medical  worker  ventured  off  the  main 
roads  for  the  first  time  since  1954) ,  and  he 
detected  popular  appreciation  of  such 
changes.  "A  new  spirit,"  the  general  calls  It. 
But  Is  It?  Until  GVN  officials  begin  worry- 
ing more  about  the  populace  and  lees  alxiut 
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enriching  themselves,  nothing  lasting  will 
result  many  Americans  Insist— and  they 
don't  think  any  sudi  change  has  occun'ed 
very  widely.  .    ,, 

General  Barnes,  somewhat  dlplomaUcally 
denies  all  knowledge  of  serious  corruption  In 
Blnh  Dinh.  But  one  province  chief  there  was 
recently  fired  for  corruption,  and  by  all  ac- 
counts was  guilty  as  charged.  However,  some 
informed  reports  say  his  real  sin  was  not 
stealing  Saigon's  money  but  refusing  to  kick 
back  enough  to  the  Vietnamese  general  who 
bosses  the  highlands  region.  One  account  has 
it  that  the  ousted  official  lost  his  Job  for  re- 
fusing to  let  this  general's  wife  peddle  rice  in 
Vietcong  country.  In  effect,  she  wanted  to 
sell  food  to  her  husband's  enemies.  (Many 
corrupt  officials  let  their  wives  handle  the 
dirty  work.) 

The  story  may  be  false— so  many  are— but 
apparently  it  Is  believed  by  many  in  Blnh 
Dinh.  Thus,  to  some  degree.  It  offiets  GVIN 
Kood  works  aimed  at  achieving  acceptability 
Is  does  a  companion  belief  that  the  new 
province  chiefs  main  qualification  Is  com- 
plete vrtUlngness  to  kick  back  without  qualm 
whatever  his  boss  desires. 

But  how  important  Is  this?  Authorities 
agree  that  the  present  highlands  general  Is  a 
vast  improvement  over  the  warlord  he  suc- 
ceeded. And  the  present  Mlnh  Dinh  Province 
chief,  no  matter  what  funds  he  diverts.  Is 
also  hardworking  and  active.  Perhaps  Viet- 
namese corruption,  though  it  exceeds  the 
Asian  norm,  U  no  bar  to  stablUty,  or  to  a 
government  that  does  deal  seriously  with 
local  problems. 

AN   ORDAINED   "SUCCESS"? 

So  not  even  the  combination  of  GI  malice 
and  GVN  venality  necessarily  foredooms  Mr. 
Nixon's  VietnamlzaUon  policy.  It  could  work 
smoothly.  Some  believe  Its  "success"  was  en- 
sured the  day  It  was  decided  upon;  Washing- 
ton, wanting  to  Justify  Its  pollUcaUy  re- 
quired troop  withdrawals,  isn't  alxjut  to  let 
vmpleasant  facts  interfere  with  the  preor- 
dained result.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
program  eventuaUy  may  prove  Irrelevant  to 
Vietnamese  needs— its  goals  are  mainly  set 
by  Americans— or  It  may  simply  fold  when 
U.S.  dollars  stop  fiowlng. 

But  canned  briefings  here  will  probably 
never  teU  precisely  how  things  are  going,  and 
shouldn't  be  expected  to.  Both  government 
/  officials  in  private  and  the  press  in  public 
must  rely  on  such  appraisals.  Yet  General 
Barnes  Is  probably  right  In  his  conclusion: 
'We  really  won't  know  what  we've  accom- 
plished until  we  leave  them  on  their  own." 
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unanimous  permission,  I  insert  this 
memorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Memorial 
To  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nlxon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  In 
Congress  assembled. 

We  your  Memorialists,  the  County  CouncU 
of  the  County  of  King,  State  of  Washington, 
In  legislative  session  assembled,  respectfully 
represent  and  petition  as  follows : 

Whereas,  Title  II  (the  "EAergency  Deten- 
tion Act")  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950  provides  that  the  President  can  declare 
an  emergency,  and  people  can  be  placed  In 
detention  camps  without  Ulal,  "If  there  Is 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  such  a  per- 
son will  engage  In,  or  probably  vrtll  conspire 
with  others  to  engage  in,  acts  of  espionage 
or  of  sabotage,"  and 

Whereas,  in  1942,  109,660  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry  w«re  removed  to  detention 
camps,  some  of  their  property  and  personal 
belongings  were  lost  as  a  result  of  this  action, 
and  their  loyalty  to  this  nation's  government 
was  challenged  without  protection  under  law 
through  trial;  and  '~~-' 

Whereas,  In  1942,  American  citizens  of  Ger- 
man and  Italian  ancestry  were  not  subjected 
to  similar  Injustices  and  humiliations;  and 
Whereas,  minority  citizens  recently  have 
become  concerned  that  those  circumstances 
might  be  re-enacted,  and  that  camps  estab- 
lished under  the  McCarran  Act  might  be 
re-established;  Now  therefore 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  repeal  Title  U  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950,  which  section  of 
the  legislation  Is  Inimical  to  a  democracy, 
and  which  legitimatizes  the  detention  of 
Americans  without  due  process  of  law. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Memorial 
be  Immediately  transmitted  to  the  Honor- 
able Richard  M.  Nlxon,  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  United  States  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Washington. 

Passed  this  27th  day  of  October.  1989. 


THE 


TEXT    OF    THE    PRESIDENT'S 
PRAYER  BREAKFAST 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  DE- 
TAINED WITHOUT  DUE  PROCESS 
OP  LAW 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OP    WASHINGTON 

\     IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I         Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
grave  concern  in  America  today  over  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  which 
legitimizes  the  detention  of  Americans 
without  due  process  of  law. 

It  remains  a,  fact  in  our  land  that  the 
President  can  declare  an  emergency  and 
the  people  can  be  placed  in  detention 
camps  without  trial,  in  contravention  of 
our  constitutional  guarantees. 

Recently  there  was  passed  a  memorial 
of  the  County  Council  of  King  County, 
Wash.,  regarding  the  matter,  and  under 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 
Mr  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  include  the  pro- 
ceedings   of    the    congressional    prayer 
breakfast  at  the  White  House  In  which 
I  was  honored  to  participate.  The  Presi- 
dent so  weU  recognizes  the  importance  of 
prayer  in  the  home  that  he  has  set  the 
example  fpr  the  Nation  by  starting  the 
day  with  i^j-ayer  in  his  home,  the  White 
House.    The    transcript    of    the   White 
House  observance  of  the  National  Day 
of  Prayer,  October  22,  follows: 
Prater  Bbeaktast 
Tha/t>REsiDENT.  This  morning  we  begin  the 
National  Day  of  Prayer.  As  I  was  determining 
what  would  be  the  most  appropriate  appear- 
ance for  the  President  on  this  occasion- 
as  you  know,  this   is   an  annual    occasion 
through  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States — it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
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would  give  me  an  opportunity  to  participate 
again  with  many  of  my  old  friends  and  many 
who  came  to  the  Congress  and  Senate  years 
after  I  left  It  from  the  House  and  Senate 
prayer  groups.  So  today  we  have  the  Wednes- 
day group,  the  Thursday  group  and  the 
Friday  group.  And  now  and  then  I  see  some 
of  you  here  on-Sunday. 

I  particularly  want  to  say  that  I  am  most 
grateful  for  the  fact  that  over  these  months 
that  I  have  been  here  that  you  have  Invited 
me  to  come  down  to  the  prayer  group.  I  was 
not,  perhaps,  as  regular  an  attendant  as  I 
might  have  been,  or  should  have  been,  when 
l^as  in  the  House  and  Senate. 

■^  was  a  member  of  both  groups,  and  1 
found  it  particularly  helpful  and  particu- 
larly Inspiring  to  meet  with  my  colleagues 
and  take  that  bit  of  time  off  on  either 
Wednesday,  as  It  wa«  in  the  House,  or  Thurs- 
day, as  it  was  in  the  Senate  in  thoee  days, 
for  the  purpose  of  an  Inspirational  meeting. 
This  morning  we  thought  that  all  of  you 
would  like  to  have  participation  from  both 
thp  House  and  the  Senate. 

We  are  going  to  have  for  our  Invocation, 
a  Californlan.  That  Is  only  a  coincidence.  It 
Just  happens  that  he  was  selected  by  his 
colleagues  as  being  one  who  could  best  par- 
ticipate— ^Del  Clawson  of  California. 

Congressman  Del  Clawson.  Reverently 
and  humbly  we  pause  this  morning,  our 
Father  in  Heaven,  and  reflect  upon  those 
things  that  have  ma^e  and  preserved  this 
Nation.  As  we  meditate  here  together  we  give 
thanks  for  those  men  who  were  willing  to 
place  upon  Thine  altar  their  lives,  their  for- 
tunes and  their  sacred  honor  and  we  ask 
Thy  blessing  and  Divine  Guidance  to  be  with 
us  because  we  ask  the  question,  can  we  do 
less  than  they  in  order  to  preserve  their  her- 
itage that  we  enjoy? 

We  give  thanks  also  for  the  men  who  serve 
today  in  leadership  cai>acitles.  Let  Thy  help- 
ing hand  rest  upon  Thy  servant  Richard  Nlx- 
on and  during  the  loneliness  of  declatonmak- 
ing,  let  the  guidance  and  inspiration  that  is 
neceeeary  from  Thee,  give  him  sustenance 
and  solace,  recognizing  that  as  long  as  he 
looks  to  Thee  in  faith  and  understanding, 
that  inspiration  will  be  his  and  he  will  know 
and  understand  when  the  decisions  are  right 
and  proper  for  this  Nation  and  the  world. 

For  all  of  us  who  serve  in  public  capacities, 
let  Thy  spirit  dwell  vsrlth  us  and  abide  with 
us  that  we  might  recognize  that  rlghtequs- 
ness  exalteth  a  Nation  and  only  through  the 
use  of  both  spiritual  and  eternal  values  and 
principles  that  are  so  basic  In  our  lives  can 
we  ptermeate  not  only  the  people  of  our  own 
Nation,  but  the  people  of  the  world  with  Thy 
word. 

We  are  also  grateful  for  the  many  blessings 
that  we  enjoy  from  Thy  hand  In  a  material 
way.  We  ask  for  a  continuance  of  them  as  we 
deserve  them.  And  for  the  bounties  that  we 
have  enjoyed  this  morning,  the  goodness  of 
Thy  grace,  we  give  Thee  thanks. 

Help  us  to  use  the  strength  we  have  de- 
rived therefrom  In  the  service  of  our  fellow- 
men,  recognizing  that  when  we  are  in  their 
service  we  are  In  Thy  service,  for  we  ask  It  in 
Jesus'  name.  Amen.    . 

The  President.  For  the  Scrlptiu*  read- 
ing we  turn  to  the  Senate  side  and  to  an 
old  friend.  I  have  served  with  him  in  the 
Senate,  when  I  was  presiding  over  the  Sen- 
ate and  prior  to  that  time.  Wallace  Bennett. 
Senator  Wallace  Bsnnett.  In  making  my 
selection  last  night.  Instead  of  selecting  a 
block  of  Scripture,  I  have  chosen  six  scat- 
tered verses  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
six  variations  on  a  theme.  The  theme  has 
already  been  stated  by  Congressman  Claw- 
son. 

My  first  verse  was:  "Righteousness  exalt- 
eth a  Nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people."  "The  way  of  the  wicked  Is  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord,  but  he  loveth  him 
that    followeth    after    righteousness."     "The 
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righteous  shall  ^ever  be  removed,  but  the 
wicked  shall  no<  Inhabit  the  earth."  "The 
Lord  win  not  sulfer  the  rlghteoiis  to  famine, 
but  he  casteth  away  the  substance  of  the 
wicked."  "The  fiar  of  the  wicked,  It  shall 
come  upon  him,  but  the  desire  of  the  right- 
eous shall  be  grfnted."  "He  that  followeth 
after  rlghteousnass  and  mercy  flndeth  life, 
righteousness  anq  honor." 

The  PRKsniENT,]  Before  we  turn  to  BlUy 
Graham,  who  wljl  be  here  to  bring  us  our 
message  this  m4"ning.  the  script  calls  for 
some  remarks  by  (the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  your  hotet. 

I  have  been  trying  to  think  of  what  would 
be  appropriate.  Ipast  night  we  had  a  great 
State  Dinner  with  the  Shah  of  Iran,  as 
is  often  the  cas<  In  this  room,  and  today 
we  have  a  very  different  kind  of  a  meet- 
ing, and  yet  It  lias  very  great  meaning  to 
all  In  this  room. 

This  is  truly  an  ecumenical  meeting.  There 
are  Catholics  and  Protestants  here,  and 
among  the  Protesiants.  all  the  various  groups 
or  most  of  them  are  represented,  the  very 
large  groups  like:  the  Baptists,  tbe  Presby- 
terians, the  Meth^lsta  are  In  this  room,  and 
some  of  the  smallpr  ones  like  the  Mormons — 
the  medlum-slzedi  The  Mormons  grow.  I  And. 
I  Imagine  I  ait  the  only  Quaker  In  the 
room.  No^  there  ■  Is  one  other.  Well,  the 
Quakers  have  a  tradition  of  worshiping  in 
silence.  I  suppose  that  is  why  so  few  of  them 
ever  got  to  the  Seijate. 

But.  nevertheless,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
fwo  thoughts  before  Billy 
you  that  would  be  very 
^ornlng. 

ice  when  Franklin  Roose- 
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I  think  It  Is  a  very  mem- 
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orge  Washington  never 
6e.  The  first  President  to 
live  in  It.  and  he  lived  in  It  even  before  It 
was  completed,  wa^  John  Adams.  When  John 
Adams.  Just  priori  to  the  completion  of  his 
term  in  o£Bce — hl^  only  term — returned  to 
Washington,  he  wks  thinking  of  the  future 
of  this  house  and!  all  who  might  live  In  It, 
and  I  am  sure  he  jeven  with  his  great  faith, 
as  all  had  faith  in  the  future  of  the  Republic, 
would  not  have  Heen  able  to  predict  w^at 
would  have  happe^ied  now  to  the  strength  of 
America  and  how  strong  we  are,  this  great 
nation. 

But  he  wrote  a  >rayer,  a  prayer  about  the 
Presidency,  this  hduse  and  what  It  means.  I 
think  it  U  well  thi.t  it  is  Inscribed  there  and 
perhaps  It  might  te  well  to  read  It  now. 

It  says:  "I  pray  ieaven  to  bestow  the  best 
of  blessings  on  this  house  and  on  all  that 
shall  hereafter  inhabit  it.  May  none  but 
honest  and  wise  laen  ever  rule  under  this 
roof." 

Now.  as  we  ICDk  over  our  F>residents 
through  the  past  190  years.  I  think  most  of 
us  would  agree  th;y  were  honest  men.  and 
history  wlU  perhaps  have  a  considerable  de- 
bate, as  to  wheth«r  all  of  them  were  wise 
men.  or  at  least  is  to  the  extent  of  their 
wisdom. 

But  no  matter  low  honest  or  how  wise 
they  were,  I  think  all  of  us  realize  that  at 
times  of  great  ciiallenge  to  our  nation, 
whether  during  ths  bitter  war  between  the 
States  or  whether  luring  the  other  military 
challenges  or  econo  nic  challenges  which  this 
nation  has  faced.  p(  rticularly  In  this  centiiry. 
we  know  that  durlr  g  those  periods  there  had 
to  be  something  mare  than  honesty  and  more 
than  wisdom  In  th(i  leadership  of  this  coun- 
try, whether  It  waj  In  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  In  liie  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

There  had  to  be,  we  believe,  some  call  to 
destiny.  I  would  p*efer  to  say  there  had  to 
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be  that  spiritual  quality  which  we  can  feel 
in  this  room  this  morning  as  we  meet  with 
this  group  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  who 
recognize  the  spiritual  heritage  of  America, 
how  Important  it  Is,  that  there  are  times 
that  we  need  help  beyond  ourselves,  beyond 
what  any  man  can  give  us  in  order  to  make 
the  right  decision  for  the  nation. 
"■  Now  among  the  Quakers — not  all — but 
among  the  Quakers  at  least  as  my  mother 
and  my  grandmother  on  my  mother's  side 
knew  them,  there  was  a  different  tradition. 
The  Quakers  worshiped  in  silence.  Well,  the 
modern-day  Quakers,  most  of  them  have 
Ministers  Just  as  do  Methodists,  the  Baptists 
and  the  rest,  but  even  they  always  turn  to 
silence  now  and  then  as  the  medium  where 
each  in  his  own  way  could  think  of  his  re- 
lationship to  the  problems  around  him  and 
to  fhe  spiritual  relationship  he  had  with 
his  Maker. 

I  am  not  going  to  suggest  this  morning 
that  we  worship  in  the  manner  of  the  Quak- 
ers, because  those  silent  meetings  my  mother 
used  to  take  me  to  would  last  for  an  hour, 
an  hour  when  all  would  gather  In  the  meet- 
ing house  and  would  sit  without  a  word 
being  spoken  during  the  whole  period. 

I  do  think  this  morning,  though,  that  be- 
fore Billy  Graham  speaks  to  us,  that  it  would 
be  appropriate  If  all  of  us,  for  a  few  moments, 
would  sit  in  silence.  I  would  not  try  to  sug- 
gest what  we  would  think  about,  except  to 
say  that  at  such  a  time  we  can  thins  of  our 
nation  and  we  can  think  of  those  who  try  to 
defend  It  abroad.  We  can  think  of  its  trage- 
dies and  we  can  also  think  of  what  we  can  do 
to  make  life  better  for  those  who  will  follow 
us  in  this  house  and  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
But  most  of  all.  we  can  think  of  our  own 
relationship  to  our  colleagues,  our  own  re- 
sponslbUlUes,  whether  they  not  only  have  the 
Ingredients  of  honesty  and  wisdom,  but 
whether  sometimes  they  have  that  extra  In- 
gredient of  a  spiritual  quaUty,  a  spiritual 
quality  which  history  tells  me  every  President 
who  has  ruled  in  this  house  has  turned  to  or 
has  exemplified  when  very  difficult  decisions 
were  before  him.  / 

So  If  we  could  have  that  moment  of 'silence 
m  the  manner  of  the  Quakers  now,  and  then 
Billy  Graham  will  speak  to  us. 

(A  moment  of  silence  was  observed.) 
Dr.  Bn,LY  Graham.  Mr.  President  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

I  think  it  Is  very  fitting  on  this  Day  of 
Prayer  thtrt  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  Pres- 
ident that  we  gather  here  in  this  house  with 
all  Its  history  and  all  that  It  means  to  all  of 
us  as  Americans.  And  certainly  the  President 
has  turned  the  house,  at  least  partially,  into 
a  sanctuary.  And  this  Is  fitting,  too.  because 
we  have  historical  precedents  for  it  In  periods 
of  crisis  in  this  country. 

I  remember  hearing  the  story  of  a  lady 
from  Southern  Texas,  a  Southern  Baptist, 
who  went  to  England,  and  she  went  to  church 
on  Sunday  morning  at  Westminister,  and 
here  were  the  people  in  all  their  robes  and 
all  the  dignity  and  all  the  ceremony,  and  she 
didn't  think  she  would  hear  anything  that 
would  remind  her  of  her  Southern  Baptist 
heritage,  but  when  the  clergyman  got  up, 
after  all  the  kneeling  and  standing  and  the 
liturgy,  he  began  to  preach  from  the  Bible. 

Well,  that  quite  amazed  her  and  he  said  a 
few  things  which  she  agreed  with  and  she 
said,  "Amen,  Brother."  This,  of  course,  shook 
the  audience  and  the  Minister  almost  lost 
his  train  of  thought,  and  he  said  something 
else  she  agreed  with,  and  she  said,  'Preach  It, 
Brother." 

Finally,  an  usher  came  and  tapped  her  on 
the  shoulder  and  said,  "Lady,  you  can't  do 
that  in  here."  She  said,  "But  I  have  got  re- 
ligion." He  said.  "But  you  didn't  get  it  here." 
It  has  now  become  possible  that  you  can 
get  religion  in  the  White  House,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  last  night  a  man  who  works 
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here  told  me  about  his  own  spiritual  ex- 
perience In  the  last  few  months  while  work- 
ing here  at  the  White  House  under  two  Presi- 
dents who  believe  In  Ood  and  who  wor- 
shiped God. 

In  thinking  about  what  I  wanted  to  say 
this  morning,  there  was  a  statement  that 
John  Poster  Dulles  said  that  I  would  like  to 
read,  because  I  think  It  Is  appropriate  here 
this  morning. 

He  said:  'All  else  avails  us  little.  The  lack 
cannot  be  compensated  for  by  politicians, 
however  able;  by  diplomats,  however  astute: 
or  by  scientists,  however  inventive;  or  by 
bombs,  however  powerful.  Our  greatest  need 
Is  to  regain  confidence  In  our  spiritual  herit- 
age." 

I  believe  one  of  the  purposes  of  our  gather- 
ing together  today  is  to  regain  confidence 
In  our  spiritual  heritage  which  has  always 
been  the  warp  and  woof  of  this  country. 

In  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities."  Charles  Dickens 
16  trying  to  describe  In  that  historical  novel 
the  French  Revolution,  and  he  begins  the 
novel  in  the  year  1775,  and  he  begins  with 
the  paradoxical  statement  that  it  was  at  once 
the  best  and  the  worst  of  times. 

In  this  manner  he  tried  to  express  the 
fact  that  at  times  of  unrest,  when  major 
human  Issues  are  beginning  to  take  shape 
and  momentous  happenings  seem  to  loom 
in  the  future,  men  react  In  confusion,  some 
believing  that  great  good  is  being  achieved 
and  others  that  great  evil  Is  inevitable  and 
each  holding  to  their  views  fervently. 

We  are  living  today,  as  all  of  \is  know, 
m  a  period  of  great  stress  and  great  strain. 
"Life"  Magazine  has  been  running  In  the 
last  two  issues,  articles  on  revolution.  In  the 
current  Issue  of  "Life"  Magazine  It  says  this: 
"It  Is  plain  that  we  are  living  in  profoundly 
revolutionary  times.  There  Is  anger.  There 
Is  a  growing  mood  of  violence.  There  are  or- 
ganized revolutionaries  on  campuses  and  In 
ghettoes.  They  have  turned  campuses  into 
devastated  battle  grounds.  They  have  en- 
gaged police  in  bloody  battles  In  the  city 
streets." 

Jesus  once  said  that  there  would  come  a 
time  when  men's  hearts  would  fall  them  be- 
cause of  fear,  and  he  said  that  there  would 
come  upon  the  earth  distress  of  nations  with 
perple^tlty,  and  that  word  "distress"  means 
pressed  from  all  sides,  and  the  word  "pesrplex- 
lty"^peans  no  way  out. 

I  read  the  Congressional  Record  every 
day— not  all  of  It,  but  I  skip  through  It.  and 
get  some  of  my  speeches  from  it.  and  some- 
times I  wish  I  could  contribute  to  it,  but 
I  sometimes  have  a  feeling  that  some  of 
you  feel  that  there  may  be  no  way  out,  that 
perhaps  we  are  now  facing  problems  that 
seemingly  are  Insoluble. 

I  believe  there  is  a  way  out.  You  see,  Jesus 
said  that  there  would  come  a  time  at  "X" 
point  In  history  when  the  whole  world  would 
have  this  feeling. 

Albert  Camus  said,  "There  Is  no  exit  from 
the  human  dilemma.""  Jean  Paul  Sarte  wrote 
a  book  entitled,  "No  Exit."  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  said,  "Our  problems  are  beyond 
us." 

■Have  our  problems  reached  the  point  of 
si«h  pressure  that  there  Is  no  way  out? 
I  ihink  that  we  have  faced  four  periods' 
llTAmerican  history  when  this  was  trie,  and 
we*  took  the  same  route  put  of  our  problems 
"  time, 
think  you  have  to  go  to  Valley  Forge 
have  them  explain  to  you  what  hap- 
d  there  that  winter  when  George  Wash- 
;on  had  our  troops  there,  the  thousands 
deserted,  the  thousands  that  died,  the 
thousands  of  ragged  men  suffering  from 
malnutrition  that  were  left. 

You  have  that  picture  of  George  Wash- 
ington on  his  knees  in  prayer  and  then  you 
are  told  something  that  I  have  not  read 
in   many   books,    that   little   prayer   groups 
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among  those  men  took  place  all  over  that 
area  In  which  they  were  praying  that  God 

would  help  them.  .,.    o„^  „o,t,o 

I  believe  out  of  that  turning  to  God  came 
the  solution  to  the  problem  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  ultimate  victory.  So  that 
when  General  Elsenhower  went  there  once 
and  looked  over  that  place,  he  said.  This  is 
where  they  got  it  for  us." 

Then  the  second  time  in  American  his- 
tory I 'think,  was  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, which  seemed  as  though  the  whole 
thing  was  going  to  break  apart,  and  we  were 
going  to  go  ba^k  and  fall  into  thirteen  sep- 
arate  nations. 

Benjamin  Franklin  reminded  theni  of  the 
nation  being  founded  by  men  who  believed 
in  God,  and  that  group  of  men.  going  to 
prayer,  and  out  of  that  prayer  meeting,  com- 
ing our  Constitution.  T^ere 
The  third  time  was  in  the  Civil  War  There 
have  been  many  books  written  on  the  reli- 
gion of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Lincoln  never 
joined  a  church.  But  Lincoln  was  probably 
the  most  religious  of  all  the  Presidents. 

Carl  Sandburg  one  day  said,  when  asKM 
why  Lincoln  stands  out  so  In  American  his- 
tory it  was  because  Lincoln  quoted  from  tne 
Bible  more  and  had  a  deeper  spiritual  con- 
viction, probably  than  any  other  of  our 
Presidents.  .^  .^         „__ 

I  think  this  IS  true.  He  didn't  have  any 
famous  ancestors  or  famous  descendants.  He 
Stands  like  a  mountain  in  a  desert 

What  was  that  quality  that  Lincoln  had? 
In  the  middle  of  the  Civil  War  he  wrote 
something  that  I  would  like  to  read.  He 
wrote,  in  his  own  handwriting  what  he 
thought  about  the  vvill  of  God  in  the  middle 
of  a  ttsrrlble  crisis  that  had  torn  this  country 

*^^re  is  what  Lincoln  wrote:  "The  will  of 
God  prevails.  In  great  contests,  each  party 
claims  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  win  of 
God.  Both  may  be  and  one  must  be  wrong 
God  cannot  be  for  and  against  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time.  In  the  Present  ^vU 
War  It  is  quite  possible  that  God's  purpose 
is  something  different  from  the  P^fP^^  °^ 
either  party  and  yet  the  human  instrumen- 
talities working  Just  as  they  do  are  of  the 
best  adaptation  to  effect  His  purpose 

"I  am  almost  ready  to  say  this  Is  probably 
true  that  God  wills  this  contest  and  wills 
that  it  shall  not  end  yet.  By  his  mere  quiet 
power  on  the  minds  of  the  now  contestants, 
he  could  have  either  saved  or  destroyed  the 
Union  without  a  human  contest.  Yet,  the 
contest  began,  and  having  begun,  he  could 
give  the  final  victory  to  either  side  any  day. 
Yet,  the  contest  proceeds."' 

one  can  see  In  the  life  of  Lincoln  the  ter- 
rible agony  that  he  was  constantly  faced 
with  and  how  time  after  time  he  turned  to 
Ood,  calling  the  Cabinet  to  prayer,  kneeling 
in  prayer  with  a  woman  who  came  to  visit 
him   a  Quaker  woman,  by  the  way. 

And  then  in  the  South,  Jackson  and  Lee. 
One  day  General  Lee  was  asked.  "Do  you 
think  the  South  Is  going  to  win?"  He  said, 
•■I  don't  know.  My  prayer  is  not  for  victory, 
mv  prayer  Is  the  wlU  of  God  be  done.  Gen- 
eral  Lee  and  Abraham  Lincoln  battling  each 
other  over  Issues  that  they  firmly  beUeved, 
but  both  looking  beyond  themselves  to,  as 
the  President  has  reminded  us,  a  spiritual 
quality,  to  a  supernatural  power,  to  lead  us 
at  this  hour. 

I  wonder  If  the  fourth  crisis  Is  not  the 
present  crisis.  I  wonder  if  the  time  hasn"t 
come  for  us  to  look  even  beyond  the  Con- 
gress and  beyond  the  Executive  and  beyond 
the  Judicial  to  the  supernatural  power  of 
God  that  I  believe  has  intervened  In  Ameri- 
can history  before.  I  wonder  If  this  may  not 
be  the  avenue  of  our  salvation  at  a  time  of 
great  confusion  and  frustration  and  crisis. 

A  psychiatrist  friend  of  mine  says  that 
there  are  three  simple  rules  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  person   has  good   mental 
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health.  I  think  these  three  rules  can  be  ap- 
Dlied  to  a  nation. 

First,  a  person  must  be  able  to  give  and 
receive  love  to  be  mentally  healthy.  Give  and 
receive  love.  And  the  one  dominating  featiwe 
of  the  true  Christian  Is  love.  Jesus  said,  "By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis- 
ciples m  that  ye  have  love  one  for  another. 
Now  His  disciples  disagreed  with  each  other. 
There  was  dissent  In  His  little  group,  but  It 
was  done  In  a  spirit  of  love. 

One  of  the  great  needs  we  have  in  America 
today  Is  love.  I  had  a  group  of  black  clergy- 
men call  on  me  the  other  day.  They  come 
from  an  area  that  has  been  torn  apart.  They 
said,  "Mr.  Graham,  unless  we  have  love  come 
back  into  our  community,  we  are  in  for  hell 
in  our  little  area." 

Arid  they  said.  "The  only  thing  that  is 
going  to  do  it  U  if  God  intervenes  and  gives 
us  love  for  each  other."  We  got  on  our  knees 
and  prayed  and  I  wish  you  could  have  heard 
those  black  men  call  upon  God  to  baptize 
their  community  with  love. 

The  generation  gap,  the  racial  crisis,  the 
labor-management,  where  are  we  going  to 
get  this  capacity  to  love  each  other  that 
brings  about  healing?  I  think  it  comes  from 
God  and  I  think  it  comes  In  answer  to  prayer 
and  meeting  the  conditions  that  God  has 
laid  down  for  spiritual  renewal. 

Our  President  has  said,  "Ours  Is  a  crisis 
of  spirit."  The  great  problem  In  America  to- 
day m  my  knowledge  Is  a  spiritual  problem. 
It  Is  a  spiritual  problem  and  until  we  face 
It  and  attack  It  from  that  point  of  view,  I 
think  we  are  in  for  more  trouble. 

The  second  thing,  my  psychiatrist  friend 
says  is,  a  person  must  have  a  good  opinion 
of  himself  to  be  mentally  healthy.  I  think, 
personally,  that  we  are  tearing  each  other 
down  too  much  and  tearing  the  country  down 
too  much. 

There  are  so  many  wonderful  qualities 
about  this  country  and  even  among  these 
young  people.  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  at 
universities  and  colleges  and  I  have  talked 
to  a  lot  of  these  young  people,  and  thelr's  Is 
really  a  spiritual  search. 

We  Just  held  a  crusade  In  California  and 
we  averaged  about  40,000  to  50,000  people  ^ 
night  at  Los  Angles  and  70  percent  of  those 
people  were  under  25  years  of  age. 

There  was  a  fellow  with  a  long  beard  and 
long  hair  and  granny  glasses,  who  got  on  a 
plane  and  came  down  from  Berkeley.  He  saw 
me  on  the  Woody  Allen  Show,  and  he  said, 
"You  know,  I  believe  that  guy  has  got  some- 
thing. I  want  to  hear  what  he  has  got." 

When  I  gave  the  Invitation  to  receive 
Christ,  he  came  forward  and  made  his  com- 
mitment. A  clergyman  in  Berkeley,  where  he 
went  back  to.  said  the  fellow  has  now  decided 
that  he  wants  to  be  a  clergyman. 

When  I  gave  the  appeal  there  for  people 
to  come,  2.000  or  3.000  a  night  came.  I  made 
It  hard  and  tough.  I  told  them  what  it  cost 
to  follow   Christ.   I   find   that  these  young 
people  accept  a  challenge  If  It  Is  hard  enough. 
If  you  tell  It  like  It  Is,  right  from  the  Bible, 
about  how  hard  it  Is  to  love,  how  hard  it 
is  to  live,   they   respond,   and   what  we   see 
among  our  young  people  today  Is  a  spiritual 
search,   and   we  have   thrown   them  stones 
when    they   have    been   looking   for   bread. 
That  is  why  the  young  people  In  Paris  and 
Berlin   and   In  America  have   been   lashing 
out  at  what  they  call  soulless  materialism. 
Sargent  Shrlver  invited  me  last  sun^fiier 
over  to  Paris  to  talk  to  a  group  of  these 
students  who  had  been  engaging  In  the  dem- 
onstrations  m  Paris.   He   said.   "I   want   to 
find  out  what  kind  of  a  dialogue  you  could 
have  with  them." 

I  accepted  his  challenge.  We  had  several 
hours  In  his  home  with  these  students  and 
when  It  was  over  and  we  walked  out  to  the 
car  he  said.  "Billy,  did  you  detect  what  I 
detected?" 

I   said.   "What   do   you  mean?     He  said. 
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"Billy   their  problem  Is  a  religious  problem." 
I  said',  "Ex^tly.  This  Is  exactly  their  prob- 

,^^ ■ ..»..»i<ino    fnr    onmethlne    tO 


lem.   "TheyTre   searching   for   something   to 
believe  in  "  ll 

If  we  allow  a  vacuum  to  develop  among 
our  young  people  4n  this  country,  we  are  In 
trouble.  Just  as  Germany  was  35  years  ago. 

Even  among  the  young  people  there  Is 
something  good  about  what  is  happening. 
If  we  will  meet  the  real  basic  problem  that 
they  are  facing. 

Then  the  third  thing  my  psychlatrUt 
friend  said,  he  said,  'A  person  must  have  a 
goal,  a  purpose  In  life,  to  be  mentally 
healthy.  •  A  goal  and  a  purpose.  That  is  what 
these  young  people  are  looking  for.  also,  pur- 
pose and  meaning  in  life.  Where  did  I  come 
from?  Why  am  I  here?  Where  am  I  going? 
What  is  life  all  about? 

Last  night  at  the  table  in  this  room  I  got 
engaged  In  conversation  with  two  or  three 
people  and^ne  of  them  asked  me  that  ques- 
tion She  sStd.  "I  don't  have  any  Idea  what 
life  Is  all  a*out  '  She  said,  'I  was  hoping  I 
could  get  to  sit  beside  somebody  and  engage 
In  this  kind  of  conversation." 

Life  does  have  a  purpose.  America  has  a 
purpose.  Bring  all  of  your  poor  to  our  shores, 
the  alienated,  the  troubled,  the  despairing. 
America  has  a  purpose  and  a  goal.  I  believe, 
in  the  sovereignty  of  God  to  fulfill  a  destiny. 
Everywhere  I  go  in  the  world,  uavellng 
around  the  world,  they  are  not  looking  lor 
our  gadgets  and  our  technology  so  much  as 
they  are  looking  for  that  spiritual  quality 
that  makes  up  this  country  and  that  Is  what 
the  Shah  referred  to  last  night  in  his  re- 
marks. . 

I  talked  to  Mrs.  Golda  Melr  the  other  day 
and  I  don't  think  she  would  mind  me  quot- 
ing her.  She  said.  "America  must  not  lose  its 
spiritual  strength."  ,      ,„ 

This  is  the  thing  they  are  looking  for  in 
us  our  moral  and  spiritual  strength.  Where 
are  we  going  to  get  it?  I  thinjt  the  greatest 
need  in  America  at  this  momerft  U  a  spiritual 
renewal.  How  do  you  get  a  splrituar renewal? 
What  do  you  have  to  do? 

It  U  all  summed  up  In  one  verse  from  u 
Chronicles  "U  My  people  which  are  caUed 
by  My  name  shall  humble  themselves  and 
pray  and  seek  My  face  and  turn  from  their 
wicked  ways  then  will  I  hear  from  Heaven 
and   will   forgive   their   sin   and   heal   their 

land  "  „   ^  ^     ,  .»v. 

Humility,  prayer,  turning  to  God  by  faith, 
repentance  of  our  sins  which  are  many.  God 
says,  I  virlll  speak.  I  will  heal  your  land,  and 
that  is  an  Irrevocable  law  from  Almighty  God. 
I  submit  to  you  men  today.  It  could  hap- 
pen again  In  American  history.  Unless  we 
turn,  that  turn  as  George  Washington  and 
Llnlfci  did  In  their  hours  of  crisis,  I  miist 
confess  to  you  that  I  fear  for  the  futurP  of 
this  country. 

Daniel  Webster  once  said,  "Everything  that 
makes  a  man  a  good  Christian  makes  him  a 
good  citizen."  And  Josephat,  the  great  King 
of  Judah,  said  this:  'Neither  know  we  what 
to  do,  but  our  eyes  are  upon  The^" 

Now  I  want  to  close  with  that,  and  I  want 
to  read  it  again:  "Neither  know  we  what  to 
(Jo" — you  and  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  ajl 
the  problems  of  today,  but— "our  eyes  are 
upon  Thee." 

If  we  will  get  our  eyes  on  God — and  I  be- 
lieve the  men  in  this  room  can  help  direct 
the  nation  s  eyes  to  God — the  American  fiag 
is  going  to  continue  to  wave  over  the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  for 
generations  to  come. 

Yes,  we  are  in  a  crisis.  Let's  do  what  other 
men  have  done,  let's  turn  to  Ood.  You  men 
are  helping  lead  the  way  by  meeting  In  pray- 
er. One  of  the  most  encouraging  things  that 
has  happened  in  our  generation  has  been 
the  prayer  group  in  the  House  and  Senate.  It 
is  something  we  can  tell  people  about,  to 
say  that  people  in  Washington  are  praying. 
Ood  bless  you  and  thank  you. 
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Shall  we  stand?  Our  Father  and  our  Ood, 
we  pray  that  at  this  hour,  like  Josephat 
when  we  don't  tcnow  the  answers  to  all  of  our 
problems,  that  Me  will  put  our  eyes  upon 
Thee  and  look  tq  Thee  for  answers  that  are 
beyond  ourselves. 

We  pray  agairgs(or  the  President  of  the 
United  States  thut  tTTOu  wouldst  give  him 
special  wisdom,  4nd  to  the  Members  of  the 
Congress,  that  Tl^ou  wouldst  lead  and  direct 
them,  and  may  ^e  in  this  country  see  this 
year  a  splrltuaJ  rmewal  that  will  sweep  our 
nation  like  a  prairie  fire  from  coast  to  coast. 

For  we  ask  It  I4  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord,  Amen. 


HEREDITARY  ASPECTS  OF  OUR  NA- 
TIONAL  HU|1AN   QUALITY  PROB 
LEMS 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

0»    CA1.IPOBN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WednesdavL  November  5,  1969 

W-  CrUBSEI^.  Mr.  Speaker,  oh  two 
separ?ice~occasions  I  inserted  material  in 
the  CoNGRESsioN'AL  RECORD  relating  to  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  William  Shockley  of  Stan- 
ford University  to  promote  the  under- 
taking by  the  Nationai'  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  a  sc  entific  study  of  the  he- 
reditary aspects  of  our  national  human 
quality  problems. 

I  did  not  take  a  position  regarding  the 
questions  raised  by  Dr.  Shockley.  but  did 
urge  that  tl^  j  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  should  investigate  his  point  of 
view  as  a  logical;  pursuit  of  truth.  It  was 
my  understanding  that  what  appeared 
to  be  a  subject  meriting  scientific  in- 
vestigation may  I  have  been  quashed  for 
fear  the  results  would  be  socially  embar- 
rassing. I 

Dr.  Joshua  Leqerberg,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  g^etics  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity School  oJF  Medicine  and  also  a 
winner  of  the  Nopel  Prize,  took  notice  of 
my  extensions  o<  remarks  and  has  sent 
me  the  full  text!  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy's statement.  He  has  suggested  that 
it  would  contribute  to  the  objectivity  of 
the  record  if  the]  full,  actual  text  of  the 
Academy  committee's  recommendations 
were  presented.  'The  statement,  which 
was  prepared  witjh  the  assistance  of  sev- 
eral geneticists — ^ames  P.  Crow,  Wiscon- 
sin; James  V.  Neiel,  Michigan;  and  Curt 
Stem,  Universitst  of  California,  Berke- 
ley— follows 
The  Academy  haa 


been  urged  to  take  strong 
measures  to  reduc^  the  present  uncertainty 
about    the   relative] 
and  environment 


tlons  aa:   To  what 
the  result  of  poor 


groups?  Are  genetic 
significant  part  of 


Importance  of  heredity 
causes  of  human  social 
problems  and  as  causes  of  racial  differences 
In  behavioral  trait  1.  It  Is  asked  to  promote 
actively  the  seeking  of  answers  to  such  ques- 
extent  are  urban  slums 
heredity?  Is  the  genetic 
quality  of  the  hum  in  population  being  seri- 
ously eroded  by  economic  and  medical  ad- 
vances that  have  d'amatlcally  decreased  the 
death  rate,  and  by  iifferentlal  birth  rates  In 
various    social,    economic,    and    educational 


factors  responsible  for  a 
facial  differences  In  edu- 
cational and  economic  achievements?  Could 
a  eugenic  program  i  aaterlally  reduce  our  ma- 
jor social  problems'^  By  concentrating  on  en- 
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vlronmental   approaches,   is  society  neglect- 
ing promising  genetic  possibilities? 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
research  in  these  areas  Is  being  carried  out 
as  vigorously  and  Intelligently  as  It  should 
be. 

Do  anthropologists  and  geneticists  have  an 
environmentalist  bias  that  discourages  re- 
search into  the  hereditary  bases  of  individual 
^and  racial  differences  in  intelligence  and 
ability  to  adapt  to  our  society?  Is  this  re- 
search being  seriously  impeded  by  investiga- 
tors' fears  that  the  results  might  be  unfavor- 
able to  some  ethnic  minorities? 

How  urgent  is  it  that  such  questions  be 
answered? 

We  certainly  need  to  know  more  about 
human  genetics;  as  to  the  desirability  of  fur- 
ther research  there  can  be  no  serious  ques- 
tion. Researchers  in  experimental  and  hu- 
man genetics  have  brought  deep  insights 
concerning  ourselves  and  our  past.  The  de- 
tailed understanding  of  the  molecular  basis 
of  heredity  is  one  of  the  Intellectual  triumphs 
of  the  twentieth  century.  New  genetic  knowl- 
edge Is  already  bringing  practical  benefits  In 
the  understanding,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment of  genetic  diseases.  We  can  expect  con- 
tinued rapid  progress  in   this  area. 

With  complex  traits  like  Intelligence  the 
generalities  are  understood,  but  the  specifics 
are  not.  There  is  general  agreement  that  both 
hereditary  and  environmental  factors  are  in- 
fluential; but  there  are  strong  disagreements 
as  to  their  relative  magnitudes — which  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  the  evidence  Is  not 
conclusive.  Furthermore,  it  Is  not  obvious 
that  really  substantial  increases  in  this 
knowledge  will  come  soon,  even  if  the  amount 
of  research  were  greatly  Increased.  The  prob- 
lem of  disenungllng  hereditary  and  envirbn- 
mental  factors  for  complex  intellectual  and 
emotional  traits  where  many  gehes  may  par- 
ticipate, where  measurements  are  often  not 
reproducible,  where  It  is  not  certain  what  Is 
being  measured,  and  where  subtle  environ- 
mental factors  are  Involved  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult. It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  much  progress 
unless  new  methods  appear. 

Even  greater  difficulties  are  encountered  in 
any  attempt  to  assess  the  relative  role  of 
heredity  and  environment  in  determining 
racial  differences  in  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional traits.  Despite  the  great  number  of 
tests  that  have  been  performed  on  Negro 
and  white  populations,  it  is  still  not  clear 
whether  any  differences  found  are  primarily 
genetic  or  environmental.  For  example,  there 
is  no  scientific  basis  for  a  statement  that 
there  are  or  that  there  are  not  substantial 
hereditary  differences  In  intelligence  between 
Negro  and  white  populations.  In  the  absence 
of  some  now-unforeseen  way  of  equalizing 
.all  aspects  of  the^nvironment,  answers  to 
this  question  can  hardly  be  more  than  rea- 
sonable guesses.  Such  guesses  can  easily  be 
biased,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  po- 
litical and  social  views. 

It  Is  indeed  possible  that  some  studies 
have  not  been  carried  out  for  fear  that  the 
results  might  not  be  acceptable  to  some 
groups.  Many  researchers  prefer  to  work  in 
noncontroversial  areas  where  public  feelings 
are  not  involved  and  where  they  cai»-work 
undisturbed.  There  Is,  however,  a  more  valid 
reason  that  might  keep  scientists  from  work- 
ing in  such  areas  as  the  separation  of  heredi- 
tary and  environmental  contributions  to 
complex  human  bphavioral  traits  and  to 
racial  differences  1»  these  traits.  This  is  the 
conviction  that  none  of  the  current  methods 
can  produce  unambiguous  results.  To  shy 
away  from  seeking  the  truth  is  one  thing: 
to  refrain  from  collecting  still  more  data 
that  would  be  of  uncertain  meaning  but 
woui^  invite  misuse  is  another. 

Yet.  it  is  not  proper  to  say  that  we  know 
nothing  about  the  inheritance  of  complex 
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traits,  or  that  the  consequences  of  a  genetic 
program  are  not  at  all  predictable.  Animal 
experiments  have  shown  that  almost  any 
trait  can  be  changed  by  selection.  The  im- 
mensely successful  history  of  animal  and 
plant  breeding,  for  a  long  time  based  on  no 
more  complicated  principle  than  that  "like 
begets  like,"  shows  this.  A  selection  program 
to  increase  human  intelligence  (or  whatever 
Is  measured  by  various  kinds  of  "intelli- 
gence" tests)  would  almost  certainly  be  suc- 
cessful in  some  measure.  The  same  is  prob- 
ably true  for  other  behavioral  traits.  The 
rate  of  Increase  would  be  somewhat  unpre- 
dictable, but  there  is  little  doubt  that  there 
would  be  progress. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contrary  to  all 
evidence  that  social  problems  such  as  pov- 
erty, slums,  school  dropouts,  and  crime  are 
entirely  genetic.  There  is  surely  a  substan- 
tial and  perhaps  overriding  envlroimiental 
and  social  component.  Therefore,  society 
need  not  wait  for  future  heredity-environ- 
ment research  in  order  to  attempt  environ- 
mental Improvements,  nor  will  it  do  so.  We 
can  be  sure  that  no  amount  of  genetic  re- 
search win  demonstrate  the  futility  of  all 
attempts  at  environmental  Improvements. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  existence  of 
even  a  strong  hereditary  component  in  any 
condition,  individual  or  social,  does  not  im- 
ply that  the  condition  cannot  be  cured  or 
ameliorated. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  eugenics  that,  al- 
though not  entirely  different,  are  sufficiently 
distinct  to  be  considered  separately.  They  are: 

1 )  The  reduction  of  the  incidence  of  known 
inherited  diseases.  This  Involves  the  discov- 
ery by  medical,  chemical,  or  cytologlcal  tech- 
niques of  persons  with  a  high  risk  of  having 
children  with  gross  abnormalities,  or  with 
severe  physical  or  mental  disease.  A  great 
deal  of  human  misery,  both  of  parents  and 
of  children,  can  be  prevented  through  ge- 
netic counseling.  The  decisions  can  be  made 
by  the  individuals  Involved;  social  decisions 
are  ordinarily  not  needed. 

2)  Attempts  to  alter  the  population  ge- 
netically for  intellectual  and  emotional  traits 
that  vary  continuously,  of  to  reverse  possibly 
undesirable  effects  of  ^differential  fertility. 
To  bring  about  any  substantial  change  in  the 
next  generation  would  require  a  large  change 
in  reproductive  patterns.  To  do  this  by  edu- 
cation, by  perstiaslon,  by  economic  incen- 
tives, or  by  stronger  measures  would  require 
social   decisions  that  are  not   lightly   made. 

It  is  clear  that  for  many  Important  and 
complex  traits  the  population  could  be 
changed  by  either  genetic  or  environmental 
means.  They  are  not  mutually  exclusive: 
more  likely  they  are  mutually  reinforcing. 

Heredity-environment  unce|talnty  is  not 
the  main  reason  for  avoiding  drastic  selec- 
tion measures.  The  major  impediment  to 
eugenic  action  is  not  genetic  ignorance  but 
rather  Society's  uncertainty  about  its  alms 
and  about  the  acceptability  of  the  means 
for  attaining  them.  Even  if  it  were  known 
beyond  doubt  that  the  herltabllity  of  social 
maladjustment  is  very  high,  would  we  choose 
to  remedy  the  situation  by  eugenic  means? 

For  one  thing,  otir  society  stlU  severely 
restricts  even  the  voluntary  individual  ap- 
plication of  some  available  techniques.  Birth 
control  is  only  gradually  becoming  legally 
accepted,  especially  among  the  unmarried, 
long  after  it  has  become  widely  practiced 
among  well-to-do  and  educated  people.  Ther- 
apeutic abortion  Is  very  safe  when  done  un- 
der proper  medical  conditions,  but  Is  forced 
underground  or  to  other  countries,  with  the 
consequence  that  It  Is  available  safely  only 
to  the  privileged.  Artificial  insemination,  al- 
though widely  practiced.  Is  in  such  a  ques- 
tionable legal  position  that  no  accurate 
records,  even  of  its  frequency,  are  available. 
Any  program  of  genetic  Improvement,  even 
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If  entirely  voluntary,  would  be  seriously  Im- 
peded by  inability  to  make  full  use  of  tech- 
niques now  known. 

Moreover,  regardless  of  the  acceptability 
of  the  methods  and  regardless  of  the  success 
of  research  in  disentangling  the  role  of 
heredity  and  environment  In  complex  social 
traits,  society  Is  far  from  ready  to  Interfere 
to  any  significant  extent  with  the  reproduc- 
tive preferences  of  this  generation  In  order 
to  change  the  gene  pool  of  the  next  On 
the  other  hand  environmental  measures  have 
wide   and   Immediate   social   acceptability. 

Genetic  changes  are  measured  in  genera- 
tions. Whatever  genetic  deterioration  Is  oc- 
curring as  a  result  of  decreased  natural 
selection  or  by  differential  birth  rates  Is  slow 
relative  to  many  environmental  changes, 
particularly  those  associated  with  tech- 
nological innovations.  Likewise,  genetic  im- 
provement by  any  eugenic  program  that  is 
likely  to  be  accepted  In  the  near  fyture  by 
our  society  would  also  be  slow. 

For  these  reasons,  we  question  the  soctol 
urgency  of  a  greatly  enhanced  program  to 
measure  the  herltabllity  of  complex  Intel- 
lectual and  emotional  factors.  This  Is  not 
to  say  that  such  work  should  not  be  done. 
But  we  would  not,  for  example,  urge  that 
work  in  other  parts  of  genetics  be  reduced 
m  order  to  supply  trained  personnel  to  study 
this  area  more  intensively. 

Likewise,  we  question  the  social  urgency  ol 
a  crash  program  to  measure  genetic  differ- 
ences In  intellectual  and  emotional  traits 
between  racial  groups  In  the  first  place.  If 
the  traits  are  at  all  complex,  the  results  of 
such  research  are  almost  certain  to  be  in- 
conclusive. In  the  second  place.  It  Is  not 
clear  that  major  social  decisions  depend  on 
iuch  information:  we  would  hope  that  per- 
sons would  be  considered  as  individuals  and 
not  as  members  of  groups. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  promising  new  ap- 
proach to  answering  these  questions  should 
be  discouraged.  While  existing  methods  offer 
little  hope  for  unambiguous  answers,  there 
is  always  the  possibility  that  new  Insights 
will  come  from  an  unexpected  direction.  The 
history  of  scientific  discovery  suggests  that 
the  best  strategy  would  be  the  support  of 
basic  research  from  which  such  Insights 
may  arise 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

some  uncertainty  about  whether  Dr.  Jensen 
subscribes  to  "Jensenism,"  a  popular  expo- 
sition of  his  writings,  such  as  appeared  in  an 
article  by  Lee  Edson  In  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  for  August  31,  1869. 

My  criticisms,  which  follow,   are  directed 
to  "Jensenism.." 

QUESTIONS    RAISED 


I  am  also  pleased  to  include  an  article 
written  by  Dr.  Lederberg  entitled  "Race 
and  Intelligence."  It  concerns  the  asser- 
tions of  Prof.  Arthur  R.  Jensen  of  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  that 
racial  differences  In  academic  achieve- 
ment are  based  on  genetic  differences  m 
inteMlgence.  Dr.  Lederberg's  article  fol- 
lows: _ 
Race  and  Inteli-igence 

(By  Joshua  Lederberg) 
Professor  Arthur  R.  Jensen,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  CaUfomla.  Berkeley,  has  provoked 
wide  controversy  by  his  assertion  that  racial 
differences  in  academic  achievement  are 
based  on  genetic  differences  In  Intelligence. 
This  controversy  has.  In  part,  arisen  froni 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  misinterpretation  of 
Dr  Jensens  assertions,  often  from  a  faUure 
of  popular  commentators  tcf  heed  the  cau- 
tions that  Dr.  Jensen  himself  has  attached 
to  some  of  his  speculations.  In  particular, 
he  haa  himself  remarked  that  "High  herlta- 
billty  by  Itself  does  not  necessarily  Imply 
that  the  characteristic  Is  Immutable.  Under 
greatly  changed  environmental  conditions, 
the  herltabllity  may  have  some  other  value 
or  It  may  remain  the  same  while  the  mean  of 
the  population  changes." 

This   remark  Is  however  counterbalanced 
by  the  contradictory  stress  that  Jensen  has 
Placed  on  the  futUlty  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation, and  on  the  utUlty  of  the  I Q.  as  a 
measure  of  bloK^cal  competence.  This  leaves 


Out    of    many    complex    and    Intertwined 
questions  raised  by  Jensenism,  I  extract  two 
for  separate  discussion:   1)   is  the  difference 
In     average    "Intelligence"    scores     between 
races  mainly  hereditary?  and  2)   If  so,  what 
If  any  pragmatic  meaning  would  this  have? 
The  arguments  that  Jensen  has  assembled 
for  hereditary  factors  in  the  variation  of  in- 
telligence within  populations  of  white  Eng- 
lishmen and  Americans  have  been  discussed 
and  accepted  by  geneticists  for  at  least  40 
years    The  novelty  of  Jensen's  discussion  is 
mainly  that  he  Is  a  psychologist,  and  most 
educators  and  psychologists  have  rejected  or 
been  unaware  of  genetic  research  on  human 
behavior.  In  this,  they  were  not  altogether 
unwise,  for  our  methods  of  genetic  research 
in  this  field  are  so  feeble  that  It  is  mislead- 
ing to  report  these  results  under  a  photo- 
micrograph of  chromosomes.  This  could  only 
have  been  Intended  to  convey  a  fiavor  of  ex- 
perimental   rigor    which    human    behavlOTal 
genetics  is  a  long  way  from  approaching.  For 
nreclsely  that  reason  I  must  commend  that 
part  of  Jensens  exposition  that  encourages 
further  research,  although  I  see  much  less 
hope  for  useful  answers  from  these  statistical 
studies  than  is  offered  by  laboratory  experi- 
ments on  brain  development  and  function. 
Jensen  himself  pointed  out  that  conclu- 
sions about  the  herltablUty  of  Intelligence, 
from  adoptions  and  sei>areted  twins  within  a 
white  culture,  could  not  fairly  be  transferred 
to  the  variation  between  races.  Thit  racial 
groups  might  have  hereditary  d^fierences  In 
InteUigence  Is  a  perfectly  plausible  specu)a- 
tion    But  until  the  manifest  envirootimental 
factors  are  correctly  controlled  or  assessed. 
any  assertion  about  whose  genes  score  highest 
is  ptu^  prejudice. 

Dr  Jensen  would  not,  I  believe,  disagree 
with  theee  remarks:  but  he  then  adds  that 
he  has  found  consistently  poorer  performance 
of  black  compared  to  white  groups  whose 
"socio-economic  conditions  were  controUed 
so  as  to  assure  comparable  environments. 
This  control  Is  crucial  to  Jensen's  approach 
to  these  studies.  In  the  end,  however.  It  can 
only  refiect  a  subjective  Judgment  about 
which  socio-economic  (not  to  mention  cul- 
tural) factors  are  most  important  for  intel- 
lectual development.  Can  anyone  measure  the 
total  impact  of  being  black  in  a  white- 
dominated  world?  Can  we  say  that  environ- 
mental infiuences  have  been  controlled.  In 
the  face  of  the  knowledge  tha*  the  trends  of 
infant  mortality  and  blrthwelght  among 
blacks,  although  constantly  Improving,  lag 
so  far  behind   whites? 
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TESTIMONY  BY  CONGRESSWOMAN 
SULLIVAN  ON  LEGISLATION  DEAL- 
ING WITH  THE  MAILING  OP  OB- 
SCENE MATTER  TO  MINORS 

(  HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  Missotrai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  November  5.  1969 


EfFECT    ON    EDtrCATION 

The  second  point  is  even  more  important, 
for  Mr  Edson  Implies  that  "no  amount 
of  compensatory  edvicaUMi  wiU  Improve  this 
ability  ( to  reason  abstractly )  since  it  Is  main- 
ly inherited,"  ThU  fatalism  Is  a  vicious  ex- 
trapolation of  "Jensenism"  whose  thrust  Is 
contradicted  by  every  finding  of  modem 
biological  research  on  how  the  geiies  In- 
fluence development.  If  hypothetical  racial 
genes  did  ImpeU  intelligence,  they  could 
operate  Uke  diabetes  or  hereditary  golt«r 
which  are  remediable  by  diet  aiid  hormone 
treatment. 

I  would  agree  that,  effective  educattonal 
regimes  are  doomed  to  faU  If  they  deny  the 
possibility  of  biological  aa  well  as  cultural 
differences  among  chUdren.  I  do  not  agree 
that  we  know  much  about  radal-genetlc 
components  of  those  difference*. 


Mrs.    SULLIVAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    for 
many  years  the  Congress  has  struggled 
with  a  desperately  important  problem  we 
still  have  not  been  able  to  solve,  despite 
the  passage  of  numerous  bills  which  were 
intended  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  is- 
sue I  am  referring  to  the  use  of  the  mails 
.  by  "merchants  of  filth"  to  send  pomo- 
^fraphlc    material   .to    minor    children. 
Former    Congresswoman    Kathryn     E. 
Granahan.    of    Philadelphia,    later   the 
Treasurer  of   the   United  States,  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  on  this  issue 
while  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  which  carefully  documented  the 
manner   in   which   children    answering 
magazine  advertisements  for  model  air- 
planes or  other  innocent  hobby  items,  or 
toys    often    found    themselves   on    the     ^ 
pomographers'    mailing   lists,   receiving 
from  them  advertising  material  which 
their  parents  found  to  be  unbelievably 
shocking  and  destructive. 

As  I  recall,  those  hearings  were  in  the 
late  1950's  and  early  196<)'s,  and  we  have 
tried  repeatedly  since  then  to  erect  bar- 
riers to  this  flood  of  printed  poison.  I 
remember   testifying  in    1958  before  a 
subcommittee   of   the   House   Judiciary 
Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the     late     Representative     Francis     E. 
Walter,   of   Pennsylvania,   pleading   for 
legislation  which  would  be  constitutional 
and  also  effective  in  solving  the  problem. 
In  recent  years,  we  have  enacted  laws  en- 
abling householders  to  require  the  re- 
moval of  their  names  and  the  names  of 
all  persons  in  their  homes  from  mailing 
lists  used  to  send  them  objectionable 
material.  But  the  stuff  still  oozes  into 
coimtless  homes  seemingly  without  ajey 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  presented  to 
Subcommittee    No.    3    of    the    House 
Judiciary  Committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Honorable  Rob"^  ^^ 
Kastenmeier.   of   Wisconsin,   a   further 
plea    for    legislative    reUef    from    tlus 
scourge.  Many  bUls  have  been  introduced 
in  this  Congress,  including  a  bUl  of  mliie, 
HR    6050.  spelling  out,  in  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  sufficiently  specific  and  pre- 
cise detail,  the  kind  of  material  which 
may  not  legally  be  sent  to  a  minor  child, 
or  sent  unsoUcited  to  a  person  having  a 
minor  chUd  residing  with  him  in  the 
same  household.  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and 
certainly  am  not  a  legal  expert  on  the 
constitutional  limitations  of  legislation 
in  this  field,  so  I  am  calling  upon  our 
Judiciary   Committee   to   develop  from 
among  any  of  the  bills  before  it  a  legisla- 
tive vehicle  which  wlU  accomplish  this 

goal. 

Because  of  the   widespread   concern 
among  the  Members  of  Congress,  and 
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the  parents  of  tAis  country,  over  this  se- 
rious proBlem,  Ij  submit  for  inclusion  at 
this  point'my  testimony  submitted  this 
morning  to  the  iastenmeier  subcommit- 
tee, as  follows: 

STATeyntrr  by  C^ngresswoman  Leonor  K. 
SuixiVAN.  DemAckat,  or  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
Before  SuBCOMMrrrEE  No.  3  of  the  House 

CoiSMITTEE  ONtHE  JUDICIARY  OF  THE  QON- 
GRESS    of   THE    UVlTSD    STATES   ON    THE    StTL- 

LiVAN  Bill.  H.Ri  6050.  and  Other  Legisla- 
tion Dealing  '  With  the  Mailing  of 
Obscene  Matte*  to  Minors,  November  5, 
1969  j 

Of  all  the  areas  In  which  Congress  legis- 
lates, this  Is  one  of  the  most  dlfllcult  and 
frustrating.  The  hu-der  we  try  to  remove  from 
the  malls,  or  deny  to  children,  commercialized 
obscenity,  the  m<ire  this  material  seems  to 
proliferate.  If  there  Is  g^lng  to  be  an  effec- 
tive answer  to  tt  Is  moral  dilemma.  It  will 
have  to  be  defined  and  refined  In  this  Com- 
mittee of  the  Houj  e  of  Representatives,  which 
alone  has  the  legislative  authority  and  the 
Constitutional  exiiertlse  to  give  our  law  en- 
forcement agencies  the  legal  tools  they  need 
to  protect  the  chl  dren  of  this  country  from 
the  merehants  of  l  ;lth. 

r  am  HOt  an  expert  In  Constitutional  law. 
I  know  what  the  First  Amendment  provides, 
and  I  know  how  It  tmi  been  stretched  and 
tortured  in  lnterp*etaSon  to  Justify  and  per- 
mit the  sale  and]  distribution  of  the  most 
depraved  kind  of  imut  and  pornography. 

ITnless  a  parent!  actually  sees  some  of  this 
salacious  garbage,  imade  available  to  children 
so  readily  on  a  coi^mierclal  basis,  most  people 
tend  to  think  tlie  public  protests  against 
pornography  are  exaggerated  and  overdrawn. 
But  once  one  of  [the  advertising  brochures 
from  the  pornography  factories  comes  Into 
the  home  and  a  parent  has  an  opportunity  to 
look  It  over — to  se4  what  was  sent  to  a  son  or 
daughter  In  elementary  or  Junior  high  school, 
for  Instam^e — the  Sreactlon  Is  angry  and  Im- 
mediate from  that!  parent:  "This  material  Is 
criminal,  and  sen^ng  It  to  my  chUd  Is  the 
act  of  a  depraved  J  person!"  And  the  parents 
demand  that  we  do  something  about  it. 
Every  Member  pf  Congress  had  material 
led  to  him  or  to  her  by 
toast  at  the  shocking  stuff 
|e  received  In  the  mail,  or 
I  they  have  received  which 
pr  worse.  The  Members  of 
Congress  are  counting  on  this  Committee  of 
the  House  to  sudceed  where  It  so  far  has 
failed;  and,  that  la  to  draft  legislation  which 
will  preserve  the  rights  of  the  American  {peo- 
ple under  the  Plr|t  Amendment  to  free  ex- 
pression of  oplnlob  while  at  the  same  time 
outlawing  the  sala  and  distribution  through 
the  malls  to  children  of  materials  which 
even  the  most  tolefant  and  fjermlsslve  parent 
would  never  permit  the  child  to  have  If  the 
parent  knew  a^uti  it. 

In  a  determmed  effort  to  provide  a  legisla- 
tive foundation  om  which  such  a  law  could 
be  drawn,  many  of  us  have  Joined  In  Intro- 
ducing a  bin  whlcp  we  have  been  assured  is 
precise  and  explicit  enough  to  be  technically 
adequate,  and  whl^h  could  be  effective,  if  en- 
acted and  enforce*.  My  bill  on  this  subject 
Is  H.R.  6050.  It  Is  Ane  of  many  similar  meas- 
ures. If  the  bill  Is  ijechnlcally  deficient  In  any 
reejject.  please  change  it,  amend  It,  perfect  it. 
But,  we  plead  with  you.  do  not  destroy  the 
range  and  scope  o^  this  legislation.  WeJuaow 
now  that  simple  technical  amendments  to 
present  law  will  not  close  the  flood  gates  to 
this  deluge  of  filthi  Before  our  youth  drowns 
In  this  allme,  please  give  us  a  defense  we 
can  iise  against  t^ese  mlnd-polsonlng  ma- 
terials invading  th^  homes  of  America,  aimed 
at  young  children  |by  the  filth  factories  now 
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HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, October  23,  1969,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  installation  as  the  fourth  presi- 
dent in  Gallaudet  College's  century-long 
history.  Dr.  Edward  Clifton  Merrill,  Jr., 
most  eloquently  responc^d  to  the  chal- 
lenges set  forth  in  expectation  for  the 
future  of  the  college  under  his  leader- 
ship. 

President  Merrill  comes  to  his  post 
from  that  of  dean  of  the  college  of  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxvllle.  He  was  selected  after  a  na- 
tionwide search  by  a  Gallaudet  College 
Board  of  Directors  committee,  in  coop- 
eration with  a  faculty  committee.  His 
was  th^  unanimous  choice  of  both  com- 
mitted from  a  large  list  of  qualified 
people. 

Because  of  the^unique  interest  of  the 
Congress  in  Gallaudet  College,  the 
world's  only  liberal  arts  college  for  the 
deaf,  I  include  the  full  text  of  his  ad- 
dress at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  Members  of  Congress, 
Representatives  of  other  Nations,  Miss 
Swltzer,  Dr.  Miller,  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  Gallaudet  College  Alumni,  Dean 
Detmold,  Faculty  and  Staff,  Students,  and 
Friends  of  the  College: 

Everyone  benefits  when  I  use  the  language 
of  signs.  My  hearing  friends  benefit  because  I 
know  relatively  few  signs,  and  therefore  can- 
not talk  very  long.  My  deaf  friends  benefit 
because  I  tend  to  confuse  even  those  few 
signs  I  do  know,  thus  producing  a  sort  of 
silent  illiteracy;  hence  if  my  remarks  today 
do  not  yield'  any  Information,  they  may  at 
least  afford  some  amusement. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deepest  gratitude  for 
your  presence  here  today.  It  Is  a  tribute — not 
to  me — but  to  Oallaudet  CoUege.  to  the  serv- 
ice it  has  rendered  to  Its  students  and  to  Its 
nation. 

Since  1864.  Oallaudet  has  educated  deaf 
students;  since  1891.  it  has  sent  teachers  of 
the  deaf  to  every  state  of  the  Union,  into 
the  provinces  of  Canada,  and  Into  many 
foreign  nations.  As  I  assume  formal  respon- 
sibility for  this  legacy  from  the  past,  it 
seems  to  me  appropriate  to  discuss  what  that 
service  should  be  In  the  future. 

Oallaudet  College  has  a  unique  purpose, 
one  it  does  not  share  with  any  other  institu- 
tion in  the  world:  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  higher,  liberal  arts  education  to  the  deaf. 

But  in  addition,  Gallaudet  shares  with 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
United  States  and  much  of  the  world  an- 
other set  of  responsibilities.  They  can  be 
discussed  separately,  but  they  cannot  be 
performed  separately — for.  I  believe,  unless 
Oallaudet  fully  accepts  the  mingled  agony 
and  ecstasy  which  characterize  all  of  higher 
education  today,  it  cannot  discbarge  Its  re- 
sponsibilities to  Its  special  sector  of  higher 
education. 

I  should  like  to  respond  to  the  challenge 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Sullivan  by  discussing  those 
responsibilities  and  my  aspirations  for  Gal- 
laudet under  four  headings.  I  suspect  that 
those  aspirations  will  sound  coihmonplace 
In  the  few  words  I  will  use  to  describe  them. 
Yet  I  think  you  will  agree  that  they  are  Im- 


portant^— so  I  win  rely  on  your  insight,  your 
Interest  in  Oallaudet,  and  your  good  nature 
to  supply  a  balance  and  a  detail  that  these 
ideas  might  receive  from  another  speaker. 

My  first  aspiration  is  that  Oallaudet  serve 
all  the  deaf  citizens  of  America — first  the 
College's  students,  of  course,  but  not  only 
its  students.  We  must  continue  and  expand 
research  on  Kendall  Green  In  the  hope  that 
Gallaudet  can  achieve  breakthroughs  in  hear- 
inj^,  in  language  development,  in  easing  social 
adjustment  for  the  deaf.  The  College  must 
keep  pace  with  industrial  and  technological 
.  advance  on  behalf  of  Its  constituency — ex- 
ploring new  career  fields  and  doing  its  best 
to  ensure  that  deaf  candidates  are  not  re- 
jected for  employment,  nor  deaf  workers  for 
promotion,  because  of  outdated.  Inaccurate 
assumptions.  Gallaudet  must  initiate  new 
programs,  of  adult  education,  reaching  out 
to  those  whom  age  or  previous  lack  of  oppor- 
tupity  have  excluded  from  the  pleasure  and 
thle  profit  of  continued  learning. 

The  College  must,  in  sura,  serve  not  only 
as  educator  of  the  deaf,  but  as  a  partner 
ivith  them — asking  quietly  when  possible, 
and  loudly  when  necessary,  for  the  services 
that  hearing  people  take  for  granted. 

Second,  I  hope  that  continuing  self-anal- 
ysis and  educational  development  will  become 
characteristics  of  Gallaudet.  Every  educator 
says  that  these  days  we  all  feel  it  necessary 
to   genuflect   in   the   direction   of   change. 

Yet  I  have  special  reason  to  say  these 
things  about  Oallaudet.  The  students  on  this 
single  campus  range  in  age  from  two  years  to 
the  early  twenties;  the  instructional  program 
extends  in  scope  from  pre-school  to  post- 
graduate; thanks  to  Congress,  our  alumni 
and  our  friends,  our  faculty-student  ratio 
is  low;  thanks  to  the  same  people,  we  have 
been  able  to  explore  new  educational  tech- 
nology and  begin  revising  curriculum  in.  light 
of  the  latest  learning  theory. 

All  these  factors  glve<(Salla'udet  a  genuinely 
unique  opportunity  to  experiment  in  educa- 
tion; to  individualize  instruction;  to  test 
hunches  and  hopes  and  gamble  on  long-shots 
that  other  institutions  lack  the  resources  to 
try;  and  perhaps  most  Important,  to  develop 
a  teaching.  learning  and  living  environment 
that  reflects  a  new  integration,  one  going 
beyond  considerations  of  race  or  geography 
or  family  Income:  the  Integration  of  learners 
from  Infancy  to  young  adulthood  In  one 
community,  in  place  of  the  segregatlon-by- 
age  that  education  typically  Imposes. 

We  will  take  advantage  of  our  opportunity 
to  experiment  so  that — with  the  help  of  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  staff — Oallaudet  will  be 
outstanding  for  its  successes,  not  only  in 
education  of  the  deaf,  but  in  education  .  .  . 
period. 

Third,  I  tope  to  create  at  Gallaudet  an 
environmenlin  which  every  person — faculty 
and  student  alike — can  find  his  own  Identity, 
be  a  person  InLhls  own  right,  become  a  dis- 
tinct and  indlipendent  individual.  Engag- 
ing with  life,  coming  to  grips  with  it.  doing 
something  greater  than  a  man  thinks  he  can 
■  do — these  are  not  luxuries,  the  prerogatives 
of  a  fortunate  few.  but  atsolute  necessities 
for  every  life  that  truly  deserves  the  adjec-/ 
tlve  human. 

And  yet,  I  believe,  this  extra  dime  islon  of 
human  potential  is  frequently  Ignored  or 
stifled  in  the  educative  process.  Our  educa- 
tional programs  are  more  directed  toward 
shaping  the  individual  than  releasing  him, 
more  toward  fitting  him  Into  society  than 
toward  encouraging  the  development  of  in- 
dividual difference  so  that  society  can  build 
on  all  the  varied  strengths  that  its  members 
have  to  offer. 

One  can  carry  this  criticism  to  an  unjusti- 
fied extreme:  for  all  its  faults  our  nation 
dally  tolerates  and  assimilates  behavior 
which,  in  other  nations,  would  be  immedi- 
ately suppressed  or  socially  ostracized.  But 
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as  our  nation  grows  In  population,  aa  com- 
munications and  urbanization  heighten  the 
density  of  our  mass  society,  we  need  more 
than  ever  before  to  guarantee  the  rights  of 
the  individual. 

With  my  colleagues  here,  I  hope  to  demon- 
strate how  a  college  campus  can  not  only 
create  community,  but  can  also  foster  indi- 
viduality. ^  . 

And  that  point  bears  on  my  last:  my  in- 
tention of  working  with  all  members  of  the 
College  community  to  create  a  model  of 
responsible,  representative  government  In 
higher  education.     . 

Dr.  Brewster  of  Yale  University  recently 
expressed  the  opinion  that  students  do  not 
want— nor  do  they  have  time— to  participate 
fully  in  representative  government  within 
higher  educatl6n.  Inasmuch  as  most  Ameri- 
cans do  not  vote  except  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. Dr.  Brewster  may  be  right. 

Whether  right  or  wrong,  however,  the  ob- 
servation strikes  me  as  tragic.  If  students 
are  expected  to  participate  effectively  In 
government  after  their  college  days,  they 
must  begin  learning  how  in  college  or  before. 
The  American  university  Is  a  pecuUar  in- 
stitution. It  Is  extremely  autocratic,  reserv- 
ing real  power  to  a  comparative  few.  Yet. 
paradoxlcaUy,  It  has  managed  to  serve  a 
democratic  society  reasonably  well. 

Nevertheless,  the  time  is  clearly  upon  us 
to  seek  a  new  balance  between  the  authority 
that  orderly  education  requires,  and  the 
broad  participation  that  education  for  a 
democratic  society  should  reflect.  With  the 
help  of  the  entire  College  community— and 
I  stress  the  word  entire— I  hope  that  we  can 
evolve  an  internal  government  more  con- 
sistent with  the  basic  tenets  of  a  democratic 
society.  I  hope  tiiat  all  of  us  In  the  College 
can  learn  to  analyze  possibilities,  to  debate 
alternatives,  to  share  In  decisions— and  then 
to  accept  gracefully  the  consequences  of 
those  decisions,  good  and  bad. 

This  will  not  be  an  easy  process.  It  win 
involve  a  certain  amount  of  anguish,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  self-imposed  humility 
and  undoubtedly  some  occasional  anger.  Yet 
I  am  convinced  that  It  is  necessary  not 
only  for  Gallaudet,  but  American  colleges  and 
universities,  to  undergo  the  strenuous  proc- 
ess   of    decentraUzlng    educations    internal 

government.  

The  reason  was  well  put  by  John  Stuart 
Mill  in  his  treatise  on  liberty.  "A  State  which 
dwarfs  its  men,"  he  wrote,  "In  order  that 
they  may  be  more  docile  instruments  In  Ite 
hands  even  for  beneficial  purposes,  win  find 
that  with  small  men  no  great  thing  can 
readily   be   acoompllfihed." 

It  seems  to  me  time  to  apply  this  stetement 
about  the  State  to  higher  education.  The 
United  States  has  great  things  to  accom- 
plish and  we  cannot  do  them  with  a  nation 
of  small  people.  CoUege.  clearly  Jls  a  P}^J° 
help  our  young  grow  tall-and  Oallaudet  -wrtll 
do  Its  best  to  give  them  rain  and  light  end 

"^^Dr  Muth,  Mr.  Sullivan,  I  trust  that  these 
aspirations  bear  upon  the  challenges  which 
you  have  presented  to  me.  I  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  this. office  and  shaU  work 
dlUgentiy  to  serve  the  College— and  through 
It  to  serve,  also,  my  country. 


SURVIVAL  U:    PROSPECTUS   FOR  A 
REALLY  RELEVANT  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  5,  1969 
Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
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Congressional  Record  an  admirable  ar- 
ticle on  the  environment,  education,  and 
the  wisest  approach  to  our  environment 
in  preparing  our  young  people  to  live  in 
this  world.  _     ^         ,  ^ 

This  article  gives  the  basis  for  wise 
and  necessary  reform  not  only  in  our  ap- 
proach to  our  environment,  but  also  in 
educating  and  equipping  our  young  peo- 
ple to  preserve  their  environment  in  the 
difficult  years  of  heavy  population  pres- 
sure and  intense  technological  develop- 
ment all  of  which  will  adversely  affect 
the  environment  in  one  way  or  another. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
thoughtful  commentary  useful. 

Survival  U:   Prospectus  for  a  Really 
Relevant  University 
(By  John  Fischer) 
"It  gets  pretty  depressing  to  watch  what  Is 
going  on  in  the  world  and  realize  that  your 
education  Is  not  equipping  you  to  do  any- 
thing about  It."— Prom  a  letter  by  a  Uni- 
versity of  California  senior. 

She  Is  not  a  radical,  and  has  never  taken 
part  in  any  demonstration.  She  will  graduate 
with  honors,  and  profound  dlslUusionment. 
From  listening  to  her— and  a  good  many  like- 
minded    students    at    California    and    East 
Coast  campuses— I  think  I  am  beginning  to 
understand  what  they  mean- when  they  say 
that  a  liberal-arts  education  isn't  relevant. 
They  mean  It  Is  incoherent.  It  doesn't  co- 
here.  It  consists   of  bits   and   pieces  which 
don't  stick  together,  and  have  no  common 
purpose.  One  of  our  leading  Negro  educa- 
tors,   Arthur    Lewis    of    Princeton,    recently 
summed  It  up  better  than  I  can.  America  Is 
the  onlv  country,  he  said,  where  youngsters 
are  required  "to  fritter  away  their  precious 
years  in  meaningless  peregrination  from  sub- 
ject to  subject  .  .  .  spending  twelve  weeks 
getting  some  tidbits  of  religion,  twelve  weeks 
learning  French,  twelve  weeks  seeing  whether 
the  history  professor  Is  stimulating,  twelve 
weeks  seeking  entertainment  from  the  eco- 
nomics  professor,   twelve   weeks   confirming 
that  one  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  master 
calcvTlus." 

These  fragments  are  meaningless  because 
they  are  not  organized  around  any  central 
purpose,  or  vision  of  the  world.  The  typical 
liberal-arts   college   has   no   clearly    defined 
goals     It    merely    offers    a    smorgasbord    of 
courses  in  hopes  that  If  a  student  nibbles  at 
a   few   dishes   from    the   humanities   table, 
plus  a  snack  of  science,  and  a  garnish  of  art 
or  anthropology,  he  may  emerge  as  "a  culti- 
vated man"— whatever  that  means.   Except 
for  a  few  surviving  church  schools,  no  uni- 
versity  «ven    pretends   to   have    a    unifying 
philosophy.    Individual    teachers    may    have 
personal  ideologies— but  since  they  are  likely 
to  range,  on  any  given  campus,  from  Marx- 
Ism  to  worship  of  the  scientific  method  to 
exaltation  of  the  Irrational  (d  la  Norman  O. 
Brown),  they  don't  cohere  either.  They  often 
leave  a  student  convinced  at  the  end  of  four 
years  that  any  given  Idea  is  probably  about 
as   valid   as  any   other— and   that   none   of 
them  has  much  relationship  to  the  others, 
or  to  the  decisions  he  is  going  to  have  to 
make  the  day  after  graduation. 

Education  was  not  always  like  that.  The 
earliest  European  universities  had  a  precise 
purpose:  to  train  an  elite  for  the  service  of 
the  Church.  Everything  they  taught  wa^ 
focused  to  that  end.  Thomas  Aquinas  had 
spelled  It  aU  out:  what  subjects  had  to  be 
mastered,  how  each  connected  with  every 
other,  and  what  meaning  they  had  for  man 

and  God.  .  .   n* 

Later  for  a  span  of  several  centuries,  ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  had  an  equally  clear 
function:  to  train  administrators  to  run  an 
empire\So  too  did  Harvard  and  Yale  at  the 
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time  they  were  founded;  their  Job  was  to^ 
produce  the  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  doctors 
that  a  new  country  needed.  In  each  case,  the 
curriculum  was  rigidly  prescribed.  A  student 
learned  what  he  needed,  to  prepare  himself 
to  be  a  competent  priest,  district  officer,  or 
surgeon.  He  had  no  doubts  about  the  rele- 
vance of  his  courses— and  no  time  to  fret 
about  expanding  his  consciousness  or  curry- 
ing his  sensual  awareness. 

This  Is  still  true  of  our  professional 
schools.  I  hav«  yet  to  hear  an  engineering  or 
medical  student  complain  that  hU  education 
is  meaningless.  Only  In  the  "t^ral-arts  col-  . 
leges— which  boast  that  "we  are  not  trade 
schools"— do  the  youngsters  get  that  feeling 
that  they  are  drowning  in  a  cloud  of 
feathers. 

For  a  long  while  some  of  our  less  com- 
placent academics  have  been  trying  to  restore 
coherence  to  American  education.  When 
Robert  Hutchlns  was  at  Chicago,  he  tried 
to  use  the  Great  Books  to  build  a  compre- 
hensible framework  for  the  '^^J^^^.^l 
clvUized  man.  His  experiment  is  still  being 
carried  on.  with  some  modifications,  at  St^ 
John's— but  it  has  not  proved  Irresistibly 
contagious.  Sure,  the  thoughts  of  Plato  and 
MachlavelU  are  stlU  pertinent,  so  far  as  they 
go— but  somehow  they  dont  seem  quite 
enough  armor  for  a  world  beset  with  splitting 
atoms,  urban  guerrillas,  nineteen  varieties  of 
psychotherapists,  amplified  guiUrs.  napalm, 
computers,  astronauts,  and  an  atmosphere 
polluted  simultaneously  with  auto  exhaust 
and  TVfCommercials. 

An(5feer  strategy  for  Unking  together  the 
blts^nd-pleces  has  been  attempted  at  Har- 
vard and  at  a  number  of  other  unlvers  tles^ 
They  require  their  students  to  take  at  least 
two  years  of  survey  courses,  known  variously 
as  core  studies,  general  education,  or  world 
civilization.  These  too  have  been  something 
less  than  triumphantiy  successful.  Most  fac- 
ulty members  don't  like  to  teach  them,  re- 
garding them  as  superficial  and  synthetic. 
7And  right  they  are,  since  no  survey  course 
that  I  know  of  has  a  strong  unifying  concept 
to  give  It  focus.)  Moreover,  the  senior  profes- 
sors shun  such  courses  In  favor  of  their  own 
narrow   specialities.   Consequently,    the   core 
studies  which  are  meant  to  place  all  human 
experience— well,  at  least  the  brightest  nug- 
geti-lnto  One  Big  Picture  uusally  end   up 
in  the  perfunctory  hands  of  resentful  junior 
teachers.  Naturally  the  undergraduates  don  t 
take  them  seriously  either. 

Any  successful  reform  of  American  edu- 
cation I  am  now  convinced,  will  have  to  be 
far  more  revolutionary  than  anything  yet 
attempted.  At  a  minimum,  it  should  be: 

1  Founded  on  a  single  guiding  concept— 
an  Idea  capable  of  kitting  together  all 
strands  of  study,  thus  g*;lng  them  both  co- 
herence and  visible  pu^ose. 

2  Capable  of  equipping  young  People  to 
do  something  about  "what  Is  going  on  In  the 
world"-notably  the  things  which  bother 
them  most,  Including  war.  Injustice,  racial 

conflict,  and  the  quality  of  life. 

Maybe  it  isn't  possible.  Perhaps  knowledge 

is  proliferating  so  fast,  and  In  so  ma?y^,«;- 
tions,  that  It  can  never  again  be  ordered,  into 
a  coherent  whole,  so  that  molecular  biology, 
Robert  Lowell's  poetry,  and  hlgh^«'ay  engi- 
neering wlU  seem  relevant  to  each  other  and 
to  the  lives  of  ordinary  people.  Quite  possibly 
the  knowledge  explosion,  as  Peter  F.Dnacker 
has  called  It.  dooms  us  to  scholarship  which 
grows  steadUy  more  specialized,  fragmented, 
and  incomprehensible. 

The  soviet  experience  Is  hardly  encourag- 
ing  Russian  education  is  built  on  what  Is 
meant  to  be  a  unifying  ideology:  Marxlsm- 
Len»ilsm.  In  thi|>ry.  It  provides  an  organiz- 
ing Hprlnclple  fX  an  scholarly  activlty- 
whether  history,  \erature.  genetl^,  or  mili- 
tary science.  Its  pWse  ^  explicit:  to  train 
a  communist,  ellte>SL_the  greater  power  and 
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glory  of  the  Soviet  sUt*.  Just  a«  the  me<Ueval 
universities  tral>ied  a  priesthood  to  serve  the 
Church.  I 

Yet  according  to  all  accounta  that  I  have 
seen,  It  doesn't  work  very  well.  Soviet  intel- 
lectuals apparetttly  are  almost  as  restless  and 
xinhappy  as  oui"  own.  Increasing  numbers  of 
them  are  flndln|!  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  too  aim- 
pllstlc,  too  nanpwly  doctrinaire,  too  oppres- 
sive; the  bravest  are  risking  prison  In  order 
to  pxursue  their  own  heretical  visions  of 
reality. 

Is  It  concelvafble,  then,  that  we  might  hit 
upon  pother  i^ea  which  could  serve  as  the 
organizing    prliiclple     for     many    fields    of 
scholarly  Inquiry;    which  Is  relevant  to  the 
urgent  needs  of  our  Ume;  and  which  would 
not,  on  the  oth4r  hand,  impose  an  ideological 
strait  Jacket,  aalboth  ecclestastlcal  and  Marx- 
ist education  attempted  to  do? 
Just  possibly  lit  could  be  done.  For  the  last 
/two  ^^  three    years    I    have    been    probing 
'-._aKJund  among  professors,  college  administra- 
tors, and  students — and  so  far  I  have  come 
up  with  only  ane  idea  which  might  fit  the 
specifications,  lit    is    simply    the    Idea    of 
survival.  I 

For  the  first  time  In  history,  the  future  of 
the  human  raop  is  now  In  serlovis  question. 
This  tact  Is  h4rd  to  believe,  or  even  think 
about — yet  It  laj  the  message  which  a  growing 
number  of  scleiusts  are  trying,  almost  fran- 
tically, to  get  ajcross  to  lis.  Listen,  for  exam- 
ple, to  Professot  Richard  A.  Falk  of  Princeton 
and  of  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the 
Behavioral  Sciences: 

The  planet  and  mankind  are  in  grave 
danger  of  irreviersible  catastrophe.  .  .  Man 
may  be  skepti(ial  about  following  the  flight 
of  the  dodo  in^  extinction,  but  the  evidence 
points  increasingly  to  just  such  a  pur- 
suit. .  .  .  Therk  are  four  interconnected 
threats  to  the  ilanet—wars  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, overpojmiition,  pollution,  and  the  de- 
pletion of  resources.  They  have  a  cumulative 
effect.  A  problefn  in  one  area  renders  it  more 
difficult  to  solie  the  problems  in  any  other 
areas.  .  .  .  Thei^  basis  of  all  four  problems  is 
the  inadequacy  of  the  sovereign  states  to 
manage  pt^fftirs  of  mankind  in  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

Similar  wari^lngs  could  be  quoted  from  a 
long  list  of  otlier  social  scientists,  biologists, 
and  physlclstsj  among  them  such  dlsUn- 
/  gulshed  thinkers  as  Rene  Dubos.  Buck- 
minster  PullerJ  Loren  Elseley.  George  Wald. 
and  Barry  Coninoner.  They  are  not  hopeless. 
Most  of  themTbelleve  that  we  still  have  a 
chance  to  brlnl  our  weapons,  our  population 
growth,  and  tlje  destruction  of  our  environ- 
ment xmder  control  before  It  Is  too  late.  But 
the  time  Is  sh(»rt,  and  so  far  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  enough  people  are  taking  them 
seriously. 

That  would  be  the  prime  aim  of  the  ex- 
perimental university.  I'm  suggesting  here: 
to  look  seriously  at  the  interlinking  threats 
to  human  existence,  and  to  learn  what  we 
can  do  to  fight  Ithem  off. 

Let's  call  it  Survival  U.  It  will  not  be  a 
multiversity,  cifferlng  courses  In  every  con- 
ceivable fieldsj  Its  motto — emblazoned  on  a 
life  Jacket  raiipant — wUl  be:  "What  must 
we  do  to  be  sa'red?"  If  a  course  does  not  help 
to  answer  that  question.  It  will  not  be  taught 
here.  Students  Interested  In  muslcology.  Junk 
sculpture,  the  Theater  of  the  Absurd,  and  the 
literary  dtcto  ^f  Leslie  Fiedler  can  go  some- 
where else. 

Neither  wlllj  our  professors  be  detached, 
dispassionate  scholars.  To  get  hired,  each 
will  have  to  demonstrate  an  emotional  com- 
mitment to  oi>r  cause.  Moreover,  he  will  be 
expected  to  be  a  moralist;  for  this  generation 
of  students,  like  no  other  In  my  lifetime.  Is 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness. 
What  it  want«  is  a  moral  system  it  can  be- 
lieve In — and  tihat  Is  what  our  university  will 
try  to  provide,  In  every  class  It  will  preach 
the  fwlmordial; ethic  of  survival. 
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The  biology  department,  for  example,  will 
point  out  that  it  Is  sinful  for  anybody  to 
have  more  than  two  children.  It  has  long 
since  become  glaringly  evident  that  unless 
the  earth's  cancerous  growth  of  population 
can  be  halted,  all  other  problems — poverty, 
war,  raclsa  strife,  uninhabitable  cities,  and 
the  reet — are  beyond  solution.  So  the  depart- 
ment naturally  will  teach  all  known  methods 
of  birth  control,  and  much  of  Its  research 
will  be  aimed  at  perfecting  cheaper  and  bet- 
ter ones. 

Its  second  lesson  In  biological  morality  will 
be:  "Nobody  has  a  right  to  poison  the  en- 
vironment we  live  in."  This  maxim  will  be 
Illustrated  by  a  list  of  public  enemies.  At  the 
tt^  will  stand  the  politicians,  scientists,  and 
military  men — of  whatever  country — who 
make  and  deploy  atomic  weapons;  for  if 
these  are  ever  used,  even  in  so-called  defen- 
sive systems  like  the  ABM,  the  atmosphere 
will  be  so  contaminated  with  strontium  90 
and  other  radioactive  isotopes  that  human 
survival  seems  most  unlikely.  Also  on  the  list 
will  be  anybody  who  makes  or  tests  chemical 
and  biological  weapons — or  who  even  at- 
tempts to  get  rid  of  obsolete  nerva  gas,  as 
our  Army  recently  proposed,  by  dumping  the 
stuff  In  the  sea. 

Only  slightly  less  wicked,  our  biology  profs 
will  indicate,  Is  the  farmer  who  drenches  his 
land  with  DDT.  Such  insecticides  remain  vir- 
ulent Indefinitely,  and  as  they  wash  Into  the 
streams  and  oceans  they  poison  fish,  water- 
fowl, and  eventually  the  people  who  eat  them. 
Worse  yet — as  John  Hay  noted  in  his  recently 
published  In  Defense  of  Nature — "The  origi- 
nal small,  diluted  concentrations  of  these 
chemicals  tend  to  build  up  in  a  food  chain 
so  as  to  end  in  a  concentration  that  may  be 
thousands  of  times  as  strong."  It  Is  rapidly 
spreading  throughout  the  globe.  DDT  already 
has  been  found  in  the  tissues  of  Eskimos  and 
of  Antarctic  penguins,  so  it  seems  probable 
that  similar  deposits  are  gradually  building 
up  in  your  body  and  mine.  The  minimum 
fatal  dosage  Is  still  unknown. 

Before  he  finishes  this  course,  a  student 
may  begin  to  feel  twinges  of  conscience  him- 
self. Is  his  motorcycle  exhaust  adding  carbon 
monoxide  to  the  smog  we  breathe?  Is  his 
sewage  polluting  the  nearest  river?  If  so.  he 
will  be  reminded  of  two  proverbs.  Prom 
Jesus:  "Let  him  who  is  without  sin  among 
you  cast  the  first  stone."  Prom  Pogo:  "We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  he  is  us." 

In  like  fashion,  our  engineering  students 
will  learn  not  only  how  to  build  dams  and 
highways,  but  where  not  to  build  them.  Un- 
less they  understand  that  it  is  immoral  to 
fiood  the  Grand  Canyon  or  destroy  the  Ever- 
glades with  a  Jetport.  they  will  never  pass  the 
final  exam.  Indeed,  our  engineering  gradu- 
ates will  be  trained  to  ask  a  key  question 
about  every  contract  offered  them:  "What 
will  be  its  effect  on  hvunan  life?"  That  ob- 
vloiisly  will  lead  to  other  questions  which 
every  engineer  ought  to  comprehend  as 
thoroughly  as  his  slide  rule.  Is  this  new 
highway  really  necessary?  WotUd  it  be  wiser 
to  use  the  money  for  mass  transit — or  to  de- 
congest  traffic  by  building  a  new  city  some- 
where else?  Is  an  offshore  oil  well  really  a 
good  Idea.  In  view  of  what  happened  to  Santa 
Barbara? 

Oiir  engineering  faculty  also  will  specialize 
In  training  men  for  a  new  growth  Industry: 
garbage  disposal.  Americans  already  are 
spending  $4.5  billion  a  year  to  collect  and  get 
rid  of  the  garbage  which  we  produce  more 
profusely  than  any  other  people  (more  than 
five  pounds  a  day  for  each  of  us) .  But  unless 
we  are  resigned  to  stifling  In  our  own  trash, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  oome  up  with  at  least 
an  additional  $835  million  a  year.'  Any  In- 
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1  According  to  Richard  D.  Vaughn  chief  of 
the  Solid  Wastes  Program  of  HEW,  In  his 
recent  horror  story  entitled  "1968  Survey  of 
Community  Solid  Waste  Practices." 


dustry  vWth  a  growth  rate  of  18  per  cent 
offers  obvious  attractions  to  a  bright  young 
man — cmd  If  he  can  figure  out  a  new  way  to 
get  rid  of  our  offal,  his  fortune  will  be  un- 
limited. 

Because  the  old  ways  no  longer  work.  Every 
big  city  m  the  United  States  Is  running  out 
of  dumping  grounds.  Burning  won't  do 
either,  since  the  air  Is  dangerously  polluted 
already — and  in  any  case,  75  per  cent  of  the 
Incinerators  in  use  are  Inadequate.  For  some 
160  years  Callfca-nlans  happily  piled  their 
garbage  into  San  Pranclsoo  Bay,  but  they 
can't  much  longer.  Dump-and-flU  operations 
already  have  reduced  It  to  half  its  original 
size,  and  in  a  few  more  decades  it  would  be 
possible  to  walk  dry-shod  from  Oakland  to 
the  ESnbarcadero.  Consequently  San  Fran- 
cisco is  now  planning  to  ship  garbage  375 
miles  to  the  yet-uncluttered  deserts  of  Lassen 
County  by  special  train — known  locally  as 
"The  Twentieth  Stencbery  Limited"  and 
"The  Excess  Express."  The  city  may  actually 
get  away  with  thU  scheme,  since  hardly  any- 
body Uvea  in  Lassen  County  except  Indians, 
and  who  cares  about  them?  But  what  is  the 
answer  for  the  metropolis  that  doesn't  have 
an  unspoiled  desert  handy? 

A  few  ingenious  notions  are  cropping  up 
here  and  there.  The  Japanese  are  experi- 
menting with  a  machine  which  compacts 
garbage,  under  great  heat  and  pressure,  into 
building  blocks.  A  New  York  businessman  Is 
thinking  of  buildmg  a  garbage  mountain 
somewhere  up-stftte,  and  equipping  it  with 
ski  runs  to  amortize  the  cost.  An  aluminum 
company  plans  to  collect  and  reprocess  used 
aluminum  cans — which,  unlike  the  old-fash- 
ioned tin  can,  will  not  rust  away.  Our  en- 
gineering department  will  try  to  Think  Big 
along  these  lines.  That  way  lies  not  only 
new  careers,  but  salvation. 

Survival  Us  Department  of  Earth  Sciences 
will  be  headed— if  we  are  lucky— by  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Park,  Jr.,  now  professor  of  geology 
and  mineral  engineering  at  Stanford.  He 
knows  as  well  as  anybody  how  fast  mankind 
is  using  up  the  world's  supply  of  raw  mate- 
rials. In  a  paper  written  for  the  American 
Geographical  Society  he  punctured  one  of 
America's  most  engaging  (and  pernicious) 
myths:  our  belief  that  an  ever-expanding 
economy  can  keep  living  standards  rising 
indefinitely. 

It  wont  happen;  because,  as  Dr.  Park 
demonstrates,  the  tonnage  of  metal  in  the 
earth's  crust  won't  last  Indefinitely.  Already 
we  are  numlng  short  of  sliver,  mercury,  tin, 
and  cobalt — all  in  growing  demand  by  the 
high-technology  industries.  Even  the  com- 
moner metals  may  soon  be  In  short  supply. 
The  United  States  alone  Is  consuming  one 
ton  of  Iron  and  eighteen  pounds  of  copper 
every  year,  for  each  of  Its  inhabitants.  Poor- 
er countries,  struggling  to  industrialize,  hope 
to  raise  their  consumption  of  these  two  key 
materials  to  something  like  that  level.  If 
they  should  succeed — and  if  the  globe's  pop- 
ulation doubles  in  the  next  forty  years,  as 
it  will  at  present  growth  rates — then  the 
world  will  have  to  produce,  somehow,  twelve 
times  as  much  iron  and  copper  every  year  as 
it  does  now.  Dr.  Parks  sees  little  hope  that 
such  production  levels  can  ever  be  reached, 
much  less  sustained  Indefinitely.  The  same 
thing,  of  course — doubled  In  spades — goes 
for  other  raw  materials;  timber,  oil,  natural 
gas,  and  water,  to  note  only  a  few. 

Survival  U,  therefore,  will  prepare  Its  stu- 
dents to  consume  less.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  an  immediate  drop  in  living 
standards — perhaps  only  a  change  in  the 
yardstick  by  which  we  measure  them.  Con- 
ceivably Americans  might  be  happier  with 
fewer  automobiles,  neon  signs,  beer  cans,  su- 
personic Jets,  barbecue  grtUs,  and  similar 
metallic  fluff.  But  happy  at  not,  our  students 
had  better  learn  how  to  live  The  Simpler 
Life,    because   that   It   what   most   of   them 
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are  likely  to  have  before  they  reach  middle 

^  help  them  understand  ^o^  J^^P^^ 
clous  resources  really  are,  «"'  "^»*^*"^^ 
department  will  teach  a  new  k  ndof  l^k 
keeolnjf  social  accounting.  It  will  tram 
S le  to  a^lyze  budgets-both  governnient 
^d^^i^ratJ-wlth  an  eye  n°t  merely  to  Im 
mediate  dollar  costs,  but  to  the  long-range 

costs  to  society.  4.i,~hi!   for 

By  conventional  bookkeeping  ^etoo^^for 
example,  the  coal  companies  strip-mining 
away  the  hillsides  of  Kentucky  and  West 
vTr^nla  show  a  handsome  profit.  Their 
Sfers  however,  show  only  a  traction  of 
,^  fr.ie  coTt  of  their  operations.  They  take 
no  acc^u^  <?  destroy^  land  which  can 
never  S  another  crop;  of  rivers  poisoned 
Sy  mud  and  seeping  acid  fiom  the  spoil 
blnlS-  of  floods  which  sweep  over  farms 
iT^i^'rL  downstream  ^-^^ 'J^^^^^'^^t 

tKh't^e   a^arTnof  loTnf  S'  Se 
SS  flS^  tlS  -  neverthele«  real^  -n^e^ 
fTn   moatlv  on  the  taxpayers,  who  have   w 
SJ  C^U^r  relief ,  flood-control  levees^ 
^d  the  resettlement  of  Appalachian  farm 
frmill^K  forced  off  the  land.  As  soon  as  our 
riinL'^thf  taxpayers  of  ^r^orr^^^J^l^ 
to  read  a  social  balance  sheet,  "^^J  ^^Zj^v 
will  throw  the  strip  miners  Into  bankruptcy 
Another  case  study  will  ana  yze  the  pro- 
Dosal  of  the  inhuman  Real  Estate  CoTPon 
^'w  build  a  flity-story  Skyscraper  in ^e 
most  congested  area  of  mldtown  Manhattan^ 
W  90  per  ^nt  of  the  office  space  can  be  rented 
at  $12%e^  square  foot.  It  looks  like  a  sound 
mvestm^nt   according  to  antique  accounting 
methcSs  TO  uncover  the  true  facts,  however, 
^ur  students  will  Investigate  the  cost  of  mov- 
mg  12.000  additional  workers  in  and  out  of 
mfdtown  during  rush  hours.  The  first  (and 
least)    Item  is  $8  million  worth  of/'e*  "=^7. 
hu<;es    When  they  are  crammed  into  the  ai- 
re^V  clogged  avenues,  the  dally  loss  of  man- 
«       hour's  in'lafflc   Jams  may  --  to  ^^^ -u^^t 
nf  million  more.  The  fumes  from  their  aiesei 
engmes  wiu  cause  an  estimated  9  P"  «f 
increase  In  New  York's  incidence  of  emphy- 
e^'^dlung  cancer;  t^s  req^res^the  co 
structlon  of  three  new  hospitals.  To  suppiy 
?her^    pms  the  new  building  with  water- 
aSv  perilously  short  in  the  clty-a  new 
rSolr^has  to  be  built  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  Delaware  River.  140  miles  away^So^| 
of    the   dairy    farmers   pushed    out   of    the 
drowned  valley  will  move  promptly  Into  the 
B^ro^lnd  go'on  relief.  The  subtr^t  on  of 
thMr   milk   output  from   the   city  s  suppiy 
lef^  ^a  price  Increase  of  two  cents  a  quart. 
^Vi  Harlem  mother  with  seven  hungry  chll- 
k^In    that  is  the  last  straw.  She  summons 
hlr  neighbors  to  Join  her  In  riot,  seven  blocks 
go  up  m  flames,  and  the  Mayor  demands 
hiffher  taxes  to  hire  more  police.  .  .  • 

fS^^  a  sound  investment,  H^human 
To^^ow  looks  like  criminal  folly,  which 
w^t^l^  fortJldden  by  any  sensible  govern- 
m^t  our  students  will  keep  that  In  mind 
when  they  walk  acroBs  campus  to  their  gov 
emment  class. 

Its  main  goal  will  be  to  discover  why  our 
inim^^^ve  done  so  badly  In  their  ef- 
f^S   (as  Dr    Falk  put  It)    "to  manage  the 
'^TJTt  rSlnlLd  1^  the  twentieth  century^ 
^is  Will  be  a  compulsory  course  for  all  fresh- 
men, taught  by  professors  ^^^^^^-^^^^ 
of  looking  critlcaUy  at  every  poUUcal  artifact 
°i>m  the  constitution  to  the  local  county 
cmincU.  They  will  start  by  pointing  out  that 
we  are  living  In  a  fetate  of  near-anaxchy  be- 
cause  we   have   no   government  capable   of 
d^aUng  effecttvely  with  P"toll<=  P^'*"?"^"^ 
instlad  we  have  a  bodB^P^^^^  °^f^.^ 
local       governments-villages,       townships, 
counties    cities,  port  authorities,  sewer  dis- 
tricts,  and   special  purpose   agencies.  Their 


IS.  »rt  ol  o»l.r.  u.u.lly  ""l^fTiiSi- 
r«;^w«t  ana  1«B  competence-  when  ween 

SsvTu  r^-^cS-rrc^"  f . 

Sgetl  scarcer,  airports  Jam  "P,  ^  t«^ 
X.  railways  fall  apart,  P^^^  ^se  J^*^*^ 
hum  schools  turn  out  more  lUlteratefe  every 
^^'^d^  war  nobody  wants  drags  on  and 
on  a^fl  wo^er  that  so  many  young  people 
Lel^g  confidence  in  Amerlcan^^"*"" 
Uons   In  their  present  sUte,  they  dont  de- 

serve  much  confidence.  

T^e  advanced  students  of  go''''?'"^"^^^ 
survival  0  will  try  to  find  out  whether  these 
rnstitutlons    can   "e jenewed    and    «bullt^ 
TViPv    Will    take    a    hard    look    at    ine    lew 
praces-^ack^onvllle.    Minnesota,    Nashville 
Appal^la-whlch  are  creating  °ew  forms 
of  government.  Will  these  work  any  better. 
^Ilf  lo.  how  can  they  be  duplicated  e  se- 
vere? can  the  states  be  brought  to  life, 
or  should  we  start  thinking  about  an  en- 
tirely  different  kind   of   arrangement?   Ten 
rerional  prefectures,  perhaps,  to  replace  the 
fiffv   states?   Or   should   we   take   seriously 

sTceSs-ssvrarr^i 

fnrlude  chunks  of  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
Scut  as  well.)  Alternatively,  can  we 
find  some  way  to  lireak  up  Megalopolis,  and 
spread  our^pulatlon  Into  smaller  and  more 
iKe  communities  throughout  the  con- 
tinent? Why  should  we  keep  70  per  cent 
of  our  P«pfe  crowded  into  less  than  2  per 
cent  of  our  land  area,  anyway? 

booking  beyond  our  borders,  our  students 
wm  be  encouraged  to  ask  even  harder  ques- 
uons     Are    nation-states    actually    feasible 
Vv^ot  tvlpv  have  power  to  destroy  each 
Xer   in  a  slL^e  afternoon?  Can  we  agree 
C^:om^"thlngX  to  ta.e  their  pla^^before 
tv,o    balance    of    terror    becomes    unstaoier 
mat  See  would  most  people  he  willing  to 
r^n^  for  a  more  durable  kind  Of  human  dr- 
^^^l^atlon^more  taxes,  giving  up  national 
lagrperhaps  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  our 

nirtheiS'Tourles    (and    everything    else 
All    these    courses  branches 

n  single  science.  Human  ecology  is  one 
of  the   youngest   disciplines,   and   probably 
Se  mo^lmjortant.  It  Is  the^^udy  °U^! 
relationship  between  man  and  his  environ 
rnent,    both    natural    and    technological^  It 
Caches  us  to  understand  the  consequences 
S   our    actlons-how   sulfur-laden    fuel    oil 
burned  in   England  produces   an   acid  rain 
thit    damages    the    forests    of    Scandinavia, 
Why  a  wen-meant  farm  subsidy  can  force 
Sons  of  Negro  tenants  off  the  Und  and 
lead  to  Watts  and  Hough.  A  graduate  wno 
compi^hrnds  ecology  will  know  how  to  look 
ir^what  IS   going   on   in   the   wo'-ld.     and 
he  Will  be  equipped  to  do  something  about 
It.  Whether  he  ends  up  as  a  city  Planner^ 
1    noUticlan     an    enlightened    engineer     a 
teaser  Ta  reporter,  he  will  have  had  a 
retevani  ^ucatlon.  All  of  Its  parts  will  hang 
t/iffPther  m  a  coherent  whole. 
"^SS  if  we  can  get  enough  such  graduates^ 
man   and   his  environment  may   «irvlve   a 
while  longer,  against  all  the  odds. 
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TROUBLE  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALlrORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  5,  1969 
Mr  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  about  a 
dMeri  pr^ious  occasions  during  this  ses- 
Si  have  taken  the  floor  to  report  my 
Sews  on  toe  impending  housing  crls  s 
anJthe  in-conceived  anti-inflation  poh- 
cia  Sig  followed  by  the  administration. 
My  SItiments  were  designed  to  dem- 

°"^r«e  not  meeting  the  housing  needs 

°^-ae"^?2nt  antl-lnflation  policies  of 
the  administration  are  crushing  the 
?ousl?S^ci  home  finance  industr5^maJ.- 

ing  this  segment  further  unable  to  meet    -— 
hi  d^ands  of  an.expaxidmg  market 

unemployment  is  rising  more  rapidly 
Rmong  unskilled,  nonwhite  yomiK 
mTi^xactly  the  group  who  can  least 
afford  to  be  without  job  ProsP^^\^    . 

TVip  administration  is  concentraimg 
its^nti-i^^ion  weaponry  In  the  wrong 

^'\^nZ.  is  on  the  rise^-5j-^^° 
present   policies   and   optimistic   state 

""^o^add  to  this  dialog,  I  am  having 
Jee  ?ery  current  articles  reprinted^  Al 
three  articles  review,  m  detail,  the  issues 
mentioned  above.  All  three  support  the 
S-?ime"nVl  have  made.  PerhaPs  to^e 
nrticles  Will  demonstrate  the  nsmg 
chon^  of  concern  I  predicted  earlier. 
WhSf  the  wall  Street  Journal,  the  Na- 
SSial  Rearlstate  Board's  Publication^ 

an  JtJie  Economist  n^-^^^^^Hl^S  fc  ^ 
difficulties   ,of    the   President  sPOhcies, 
then  I  submit  he  is  m  serious  trouble^ 
'  Tcommend  these  three  articles  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  certam 
thpv  will  be  of  interest. 

Thlmaterial  referred  to  foUows: 
I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
APPRAi*L  OF  Cxn^RENT  TaxNDS  IN   BT^smrss 
AND    Finance 

When  If  ever  the  present  bout  with  In- 

Thprp  are  not  many  real  shortages  in   tui 

;»«    Tiut  housing  is  another  matter.  There 
cars.  But  noubiuB  guppiy  has  not  kept 

is  not  enough  of  It.  The  suppiy  i  j       ^ 

-o.nu%?rr=.s'iir'rn;: 
Lv?'Sara«?^-n,r..'S„°" 

-irt„r.rnrrs««jn.«- 

When  some  1.9  mUlion  housing  units  were 
Tt^rLi  Nearly  20  years  have  passed  since 
t^i^Anfln  all  thai  time  yearly  surts  rare- 
ly got  much  above  1.5  mlUion-were  more 
often  below  that  level.  They  stood  at  1.5  mil 

tL^iSdus?^!  out^t,  has  more  than  dou- 

^^for    a   long    time,    the   disparity    between 
p^Uf eAt^Vple  and  new  plac^  to  pu 

rtViror^u^i'de^rcU^u!^^-- 

'j^ct^li  suddenly  grown  painfully  obvious. 
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The   figures   beldw 
rental  housing  tqr 


trace    vacancy   rates    In 
the  country  as  %.whole. 

Vacant 
Percent 

7.2 

8.0 

■ 7.  7 

7.2 

7.3 

7.7 

7.5 

6.6 

— 5  5 

5.0 


Year: 

1960    

1961    

1962  — 

1963    

1964 

1985 

i»«e 

1967    

1968    

1969 — 

The  drop  slnc4  1965  from  7.7%  to  5%  Is 
drastic.  And  th^e  figures,  being  national 
averages,  don't  Reflect  the  severity  of  the 
squeeze  In  some]  regions.  In  the  Northeast, 
for  example,  th«  rental  vacancy  rate  has 
slumped  below  3%. 

Spotllglitlng  tt^  crisis  la  a  soaring  mar- 
riage rate.  The  "Tfar  babies"  of  a  quarter  cen- 
tury ago  swarm  ^  the  altars  In  multiplying 
thousands — whll^  homebuUdlng  plugs  along 
at  the  outdated  pace  of  yesteryear.  The  table 
below  shows  manlages  yearly  In  ^hls  decade. 
The  1969  total  14  for  the  12  months  ended 
this  past  July. 

Ymue: 

M60.^.«^-... 

1961 — . 

1963 

1963 

1964- 

1966 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 


Marriages 

1.523,000 

1,548,000 

1,577,000 

1.654.000 

1,725,000 

1,800.000 

1.867.000 

1.913.000 

— 2.0*0,000 

2,  ll'T'WO 

Nor  Is  the  steett  climb  In  marriages  about 
to  end.  More  of  It  Is  ahead.  By  1980.  It  is 
estimated,  some  :i.5  million  couples  will  be 
taking  the  vows  y  !arly. 

The  crunch  Is  a  Ireaily  reflected  in  runaway 
Qew  and  old.  These  p^es 
are  not  Just  anotier  part  of  the  genera^n- 
flation.  They  reflect  the  Inflation  plus  ^ar^ 
tlcularly  tight  s  tuation  In  housing — plus 
other  special  prlci-boostlng  factors.  The  fig- 
ures below  represent  nationwide  median  sell- 
ing prices  on  neW  bouses  covered  by  con- 
ventional mortgages  In  the  last  half-decade, 
ure  for  the  first  quarter. 

Price 

-■ $22,700 

24.400 

26.000 

28,500 

29,900 


The  1969  figures 

Year: 
196S. 
1966. 
1967- 
1968. 
1969. 


some  31<~r'  In  less 
sumer  price  Inden 


The  leap  lu  th|ese  prices  may  to  an  un- 
measurable  degre^  reflect  bigger  and  better 
houses.  Nonethelees.  they  do  trace  a  Jump  of 
than  four  years.  The  con- 
generally  followed  as  the 
yardstick  of  inflation,  has  climbed  little  more 
than  half  that  much — or  about  17%. 

The  31"'r  Increaie  In  the  price  of  the  house 
since  1965  is  mor#  than  three  times  the  9% 
Increase  in  the  dost  of  consumer  durables 
that  go  into  the  hiuse. 

0£Bclal  worry  o?er  this  situation  Is  acute. 
It  was  reflected  $s  far  back  as  a  year  ago 
when  Congress  pajssed  a  law  setting  forth  a 
home  building  goal  of  a  whopping  26  million 
housing  units  in  ten  years.  That  would  be 
2.6  million  a  year,  or  not  far  from  twice  as 
many  as  the  country  has  been  building. 

But  setting  suci  a  goal  is  one  thing,  and 
reaching  it  may  be  quite  another.  It  isn't 
Just  a  matter  of  providing  the  new  shelten' 
It  must  be  provided  at  a  price  people  can 
pay.  And  the  pricfe  is  the  rub.  Construction 
are  out  of  hand  today.  It 
to  see  how  they  are  going 


(and  land)   costs 

takes  some  doing 

to  be  harnessed. 

.    The  cost  of  lanld  to  put  a  house  on  Is  a 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

massive  roadblock  to  building.  There's  plenty 
of  open  land  In  the  covmtry,  of  course.  But 
the  abundance  is  not  near  the  urban  Job 
centers  where  people  must  live  if  they  want 
to  work.  At  the  start  of  this  decade,  in  1960, 
the  median  price  of  a  land  site  for  a  new 
house  covered  by  an  PHA  mortgage  was 
$2,404.  The  latest  tally  puts  it  at  $3,882. 
That's  a  Jump  of  over  60%.  And  the  trend 
continues  apace. 

The  high  price  of  construction  labor  has 
been  widely  publicized.  Construction  workers 
have  by  far  the  highest  "hourly  wage  rates  of 
any  major  labor  group  in  the  country.  And 
these  rates  still  moiuit  briskly.  Por  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year  the  Labor  Department 
reported  average  wage  scales  of  union  build- 
ing trades  showing  "the  largest  increase  since 
reporting  of  the  quarterly  data  began  in 
1948  "  And  late  last  week,  in  reporting  a 
yearly  wage-plus-fringe-beneflt  Increase  of 
8.1  ^T.  as  the  median  of  all  major  labor  con- 
tracts negotiated  in  1969  through  Septem- 
ber, Labor  Department  spokesmen  noted  that 
the  median  for  the  construction  Industry 
alone  was  about  half-agaln  as  steep — or 
12.5%. 

The  cost  of  mortgage  money,  every  bit  aa 
vital  to  home  building  as  lumber  and  nails, 
doesn't  have  to  be  reported  here.  Mortgage 
interest  rates  now  well  above  8%  were  under 
6%  at  mid-decade.  They  may  oome  down 
some  day,  but  nobody  knows  when.  And  there 
are  few  who  will  bet  that  they  will  come 
down  very  much  any  time  soon. 

The  high  cost  of  mortgage  money,  like  the 
scarcity  of  mortgage  money,  is  a  corollary  of 
the  Government's  tight-credit  battle  with 
inflation  And  thus,  Ironically,  the  program 
feeds  the  monster  it  flghts — by  an  infla- 
tionary curtailment  of  supply  in  an  area 
where  supply  grows  critically  short. 

PoLmcAL  Anachronism. 

Evidence  is  mounting  dally  that  Realtors 
are  not  only  becoming  mystlfled  but  unex- 
pectedly disenchanted  with  the  Administra- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  Intransigent  position 
taken  by  the  Treasury  toward  Income-tax 
treatment  of  real  estate  Investment. 

A  Republican  administration  historically 
has  been  oriented  toward  encouraging  pri- 
vate Investment  and  business  activity  that 
results  in  opportunities  for  employment  and 
exchange  of  goods  and  services,  thereby  pro- 
viding a  basis  for  federal  taxation  as  the 
transfer  of  money  takes  place.  This  Adminis- 
tration seems  not  to  understand  that  prin- 
ciple. At  least,  not  as  it  applies  to  real  estate. 

In  its  approach  to  taxation  of  the  results 
of  investment  in  real  estate,  the  Administra- 
tion would  encourage — through  tax  policy — 
long-term  holding  of  real  estate  Investments, 
i.e..  non-transfer  of  ownership!  Anyone  with 
a  modicum  of  experience  In  development  and 
management  of  real  estate  knows  that  blight 
and  deterioration  are  the  signs  of  static 
ownership — the  absentee  owner,  the  undis- 
tributed estate,  the  land  trust,  the  tax-free 
institutional  grantee — whether  it  is  church, 
university,  or  foundation. 

It  is  the  transfer  of  property  that  creates 
business,  that  results  in  development,  that 
encourages  rehabilitation.  Owners  who  are 
"locked-m."  whether  economically  or  for 
family  or  sentimental  reasons,  often  do  not 
develop  property  to  its  ultimate  use.  It  takes 
a  sale  or  an  exchange — or  even  a  lease — 
to  create  business.  A  new  owner  has  a  vision 
for  improvement,  for  enlargement,  or  de- 
velopment. He  may  erect  a  new  facade,  re- 
paint or  rehabilitate  the  interior,  refurnish 
it,  convert  from  industrial  or  commercial — 
or  vice  versa.  He  may  tear  it  down  and  erect 
a  new  building — or  clear  it  for  parking. 
Change  in  ownership  invariably  creates  busi- 
ness In  resp>onse  to  the  buyer's  vision — or 
plans — or  whims.  That  business  results  in 
taxes  paid  to  the  federal  government. 
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The  longer  that  real  property  is  held  in 
the  same  ownership,  the  more  likely  that  in- 
flation will  have  created  a  profit — in  paper 
dollars — and  the  le^  Incentive  there  will 
be — for  tax  reasons — to  sell.  It  Is  a  condition 
that  exists  in  many  an  historic  landed  es- 
tate. This  is  the  situation  that  prevails  In 
many  of  the  "older"  countries  where  the  real 
estate  economy  is  decadent  and  casts  a  heavy 
pall  over  the  entire  economy.  It  would  appear 
that  the  present  Administration,  whether  by 
virtue  of  misunderstanding  or  lack  of  ex- 
perience— certainly  not  by  virtue  of  stupid- 
ity— Is  moving  In  the  same  direction. 

Changed  in  the  federal  tax  laws  are  being 
sought — purportedly — for  two  principal  rea- 
sons: (1)  to  create  more  equity  by  eliminat- 
ing "loopholes"  by  means  of  which  some 
people  can  escape  paying  a  fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  government,  and  (2)  to  create  a  fiscal 
policy  that  Is  badly  needed  to  help  fight  the 
fires  of  Inflation. 

The  Association  supports  both  policies.  We 
advanced  a  solution  for  tnx  avoidance  in- 
cluding the  closing  of  an  alleged  "loophole" 
for  real  estate  Investment.  But  too  many  of 
the  Administration-supported  proposals 
would  kill  any  Incentive  to  real  estate  In- 
vestment and  development  while  encourag- 
ing public  and  consumer  spending  and  spec- 
ulation. There  Is  a  strong  Wall  Street  flavor 
to  the  policies  that  seem  to  be  gaining  domi- 
nance, unfortunately,  for  the  health  of  the 
country — and  of  the  Administration. 

Ettgeni:  p.  Conser. 

[Prom  the  Economist,  Oct.  25,   1969] 
He  Sat  Still   Too  Long 

The  historians  are  quite  possibly  going 
to  say  that  the  pattera  of  Richard  Nixon's 
presidency  was  set  in  his  flrst  nine  months 
In  office;  and  if  they  do.  their  Judgment 
will  be  plain.  They  will  commend  Mr.  Nixon 
for  deciding  that  the  main  aim  of  his  presi- 
dency should  be  to  quieten  America,  but  they 
will  say  that  he  failed  because  he  thought 
the  best  way  to  do  it  was  to  be  a  quletlst 
president.  The  two  main  problems  that  faced 
him  last  January,  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
American  economy,  seem  to  be  slipping  out 
of  his  control  for  the  same  basic  reason.  He 
has  sat  quiet  too  long;  he  has  let  events 
shape  themselves;  his  lines  of  communica- 
tion, both  downward,  Into  his  own  Adjhln- 
Istration  and  outward  to  the  Amerlcaijf  peo- 
ple, have  not  been  made  to  work  properly. 

Mr.  Nixon's  conduct  in  the  next  few 
months  may  belle  this  Judgment.  Certainly 
It  is  too  early  to  say  that  this  la  what  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  think  of  him:  the  opin- 
ion polls  continue  to  register  the  fact  that 
most  o^  his  countrymen  regard  him  as  an 
acceptable  leader  if  not  exactly  the  apple 
of  their  eye.  But  the  inner  community  of 
Americans  among  whom  Mr.  Nixon  has  to 
work — the  politicians,  the  mass  communica- 
tions people,  the  businessmen  and  the  In- 
tellectuals on  the  fringe  of  political  life — 
are  Increasingly  critical.  Since  he  has  hardly 
tried  to  appeal  to  his  own  America,  the  one 
that  elected  him  a  year  ago,  his  standing  with 
the  electorate  at  large  today  Is  Jiist  not  solid 
enough  to  withstand  ttils  erosion. 

AMERICA'S  FALTERING  ECONOMY 

At  home,  an  early  hope  was  that  President 
Nixon's  Administration  would  serve  as  a 
tranquilizer,  which  the  United  States  ur- 
gently needed  to  take  after  its  near-nervous 
breakdown  in  1967  and  1968.  Probably  Mr. 
Nixon  can  claim  to  have  partly  performed 
that  function.  The  demonstrations  against 
the  Vietnam  war  (and  over  the  Negroes  and 
university  tension)  would  have  been  more 
febrile  If  a  President  Humphrey  had  been 
m  the  White  House — and  if  Mr.  Humphrey 
had  appeared  to  be  promising  left-wing 
things  in  his  si>eeches.  while  actually  having 
to   implement   right-wing  policies.   But   the 


main  touchstone  of  any  government  s  do 
mestlc  achievement  Is  Its  ^<^^o'^^\^^, 
Here'Mr  Nixon  won  a  honeymoon  because 
fhe  mfn  hr  appointed  could  talk  modern 
'e^^n^r^cs  vVSi«Petently.  Unfortunately, 
they  have  not  so  far  put  them  l°t?/ff«^*- 

During  Mr.  Johnson's  last  year  the  Amerl- 
can^c^nomy  was  still  growing  at  a^^fj^": 
tedly  excessive  5  per  cent  a  year    while  in- 
fuTtion  had  risen  to  an  annual  '»te  of  4  per 
cent   Now,  under  Mr.  Nixon,  the  growth  rate 
is  down  to  2  per  cent,  and  inflaUon  up  W 
about  5Vi  per  ^nt.  Moreover,  there  are  wor- 
rying sl^s^that  something  stiU  more  1  ke^ 
recession  could  be  on   the   ^a^;^  "'  ,  v 
production  has  fallen  for  two  m«^ ''^/"^, 
cession,  unemployment  has  J"""?*^  *°  *  ^^ 
cent  of  the  labour  force,  and  there  was  an 
unwanted  rise  in  inventories  In  the  l^t  qu^- 
"er    under  the  rules  of  the  fundam^taUst 
>     economics  that  some  Republicans  s^l  be- 
■    ueve  m.  it  should  have  been  Impossible  for 
this    simultaneous   slowing   of    S^^^.^"^^ 
oulckenlng  of  inflation  to  happen,  or  at  any 
rate  t^  S  on  for  so  long.  It  is  going  on  be- 
muse   ^though  America  Is  no  longer  suf- 
Sg  from  a'demand-pull  Inflation  ^a  fac 
that  the  American  Treasury  and  the  Federal 
Tj^erve  seem  to  have  failed  to  note).  It  Is 
s^er  ng  from  a  cost-push  Infiatlon,  Some 

ofthe  bUe  for  this  'i^J-^-^\^^l°'^^^'"^i 
should  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Nixon  Ad 

ministration,  whose  Jett'«°^'"8  °f  ^'i'i'iS^s 
nedv-Johnson  guidelines  on  prices  and  wages 
hSlncouraged^erlcan  industry  to  assume 

that  there  Is  an  open  f^^on   for  hurrying 
forward  price  Increases  in  1969. 
'in  1970.  an  unusual  number  ol  labour  con- 
tracts will  be  due-  for  renewal,  and  the  la- 
l^^r  unions  will  be  seeking  large  wage    n- 
^e^s   to   compensate   for   these   prlce    f" 
cre^es.    &>me    believers    in    fundamentalist 
economics  say  that  It  will  therefore  be  im- 
Dortant  for  America  to  keep  credit  P""cu 
ETrW  tight,  so  that  industries  cannot  afford 
to  er^t  these  wage  increases  or  at  least  will 
flnf  Seat  dlfflcutty  in  selling  their  producte 
ff  th^do.  If  this  policy  really  were  sternly 
Dursued   then  America  could  drop  into  both 
?trlk«  Vd  WfiCssion.  But  it  seems  much 
more  orXbirS  this  mlddUng-conserva- 
uve   Administration,  with  a  middllng-con- 
cirvative  Federal  Reserve  under  Dr.  Arthur 
Burns  ^"^0"°"  the  sort  of  middling- con- 
fJivativrDOlicy  that  Britain  suffered  In  so 
much  of  ttie  dlcade  down  to  devaluation  In 
November    1967.  Under  this,  a  weak  govern- 
ment allows  bigger  wage  ^^"'^^^^^^^'^ 
ought  to;    then  it  gets  scared   about  them 
and    holds    down   total    demand    Just   suffl- 
crently  to  ensure  that  those  wage  increases 
^  are  spread  over  a  pretty  stagnant  total  vol- 

ume of  output,  tiius  pushing  up  unit  costs 

"^T^^^'daTge;  before  the  United  States  un 
der  a  Nixon  Administration  Is  of  a  dip  for 

the  next  three  or  seven  y^^j^^'.^^^j^^^Vcha  '- 
lar  British  stop-go  syndrome,  whose  char 
IV-foristir-;  are  a  very  low  growth  (perhaps 
Cly  "t  to  2./^  per  cent  per  annum),  p  us 
1  woUlng  rate  of  continuing  inflation,  plus 
I  nrettv  dreadful  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tior^'tho^h  also  probably  a  smaller Jl^ 
in  unemployment  than  most  prophete  of 
doom-through-stagnatlon   have  foretold^ 

P'alnly     the    worst    thing    for    everyone 
would  li  a  real  American  recession,  which 
^„r,  rt  nulcklv  spread  serious  economic  dlf- 
ftcultles   an   round   the   world.   Beside  that, 
an  American  relapse  into  British-style  stop- 
go  w^Td  be  a  m^h  lesser  catastrophe:  the 
n^r  American  balance  of  payments  associ- 
ated wUh  it  would  probably  actually  allow 
B^taln  to  i^n  a  better  balance  of  paymente. 
Nevertheless,  it  really  is  not  to  anybody  s  ad- 
vantage that  the  greatest  and  strongest  of 
Ihe    frL   nations    should   put    Itself    in    an 
e^nomlc  hobble  In  this  way^  Both  In  ^e 
international  and  domestic  field  the  attr^ 
tlvelv  progressive  ideas  sponsored  by  Dr.  Paul 
Mccracken  and   others   at    the  Council  of 


Economic  Advisers  do  not  seem  to  be  getting 
'Tome''l^y°t^arthls  Is  because  the  only 

ecormlsrM.^  Nixon  U^^ens  ^°  '^,\^^^Tr 
conservative,  though  equally  numerate,  ur^ 
n,?rnr  who   has   written   so   many    of    the 
SdenT's  public  relations  statemente  a^d 
SX^U  and  has  tajl^ed  to  the^^ 

"^^"^   t'lr^cruauT    a^Sr  «-b^  ^" 

Iir:a-;5S?SH 

ff  nr    lu^^n  opinionated  but  scholarly 
Ln^ncl^S:rto  ^-y  hUnself  m  wh  ^^ver 

fSh"?  eTtre^VtheJ^'  things  to^l't  a 
once  excessive  demand  pull. 

THE    VIETNAM    COLLAPSE 

And  what  is  coming  to  look  increasingly 
like  Mr    Nixon's  Impending  failure  on  his 
ot'her'^ialn  front,  the  Vietnam  war  jrlng^ 
frnm    much   the   same   sort    oi    cause.    iu«= 
Somy  's  going  wrong  because  of  a  nUs- 
taken    analysis    of    the    real    cause    oi    the 
trouble.  The  attempt  to  avoid  a  toUl  defeat 
in  Vietnam  may  be  going  wrong  because  oi 
a  mistaken   analysis   of   American   op  nion^ 
Iat.  Nixon  thought  that  !>«  <=°V,1^/^P^^^^^ 
roiianse  of  American  morale  that  happenea 
Si  yew  by  offering  to  end  the  war  through 
In   imDartlallv   supervised   election   and  by 
r^u^ng  the  American  part  in  the  fighting, 
if  w^  I  reasonable  hope,  so  long  as  it  was 
possible  to  believe  that  the  damage  to  Ame^ 
lean  self-confidence  was  reparable^  i*    „!f 
L'e^med  to  be  so.  despite  all  that  ^adl^aP; 
nened  since  the  Tet  offensive  ^d  the  New 
K?shlre  primary  last  y^arl^e  lesson  of 
tviA  nnst  week  may  be  that  It  Is  not. 
.  '"^T^demonstratlons   that   took   place  on 
Moratorium  day  added  little  or  nothing  to 
the   estimates    of    the    relative    number    o^ 
Americans  who  support  and  oppose  Mr.  Nixon 
nrthe  WW  The  total  of  those  taking  part- 
a  nSllon  by  most  calculations,  almost  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  a  million  and  a  half- 
wit onW  a  fraction  of  the  30-odd  per  ceht/ 

?f  ^Ih  airM^dv  reelstered  their  disserit 
rhrougTthfopimon  polls.  The  first  react4 
S  "^demonstrations  to  i^f^^^^. 
SlndllnKer  poll  taken  Just  afterwards  m»J^ 
elen  hale  pushed  a  few  per  cent  back  toJ^^J 
Nlxon%  side.  But  the  real  Impact  of  Morato- 
rium day  was  a  negative  one.  It  showed  that 


Mr.  Nixon  has  faUed  to  do  *f at  he  needed 
to^do,  which  was  to  contain  and  then  reduce 
the   volume   of   dissent.   "The     1>^«   ^*Z?^ 
p^ive  and  active  opposition  to  the  wk- 
between  voting  against  it  when  the  pollster 
^mw  to  you?  door,   and   going  out  on  to 
?hf  streets  against  it-has  been  crossed  by  a 
Se    num^  of  respectable  unrevolut^on- 
^  Americans  than  ever  ^^%.^^  ^„! 
fftrt  that  has  to  be   absorbed.   It  has  cer 
t^nly  l^enTbsorbed  by  the  people  who  run 
AmeVlca's  newspapers  and  telev^^^;  j^^! 
r>f  them  oerhaps  most,  have  come  to  the  con 
cuSthat  Mr.  Nixon's  attempt  to  match 
the  rate  of  American  withdrawal  to  the  re- 
quirement of  the  battlefield  has  now  been 
kicked  from  under  him. 

Mr  Nixon  may  well  say  that  hU  policy  has 
not  been  given  a  proper  chance  He  has  pro- 
S^sed^tha!  the  war  should  be  put  to  the  test 
^f  an  election  in  Vietnam  held  under  condi- 
tions which,  to  anyone  of  a  democratic  turn 
Of  mmd  seem  about  as  fair  as  could  reason- 
ably be  hoped  for.  The  North  Vietnamese  and 
vScong  have  rejected  It,  doubtless  because 
Jiev  know  they  would  not  win  such  an  elec- 
tion   Mr.  Nixon  has  taken  out  part  of  the 
American  armv.  and  given  new  tactical  in- 
ftTuctlons  to  {he  rest,  and  has  thereby  cut 
the  number  of  American  casualties.  He  can 
cfalm  t^  the  defeat  the  communists  suf- 
e?^  in  their  great  offensive  last  year  ha^ 
brought  about  a  major  change  In  Vietnam 
S    about  90  per  cent  of  South  Vietnam  s 
TWDuiatlon  are  now  said  to  be  living  in  more 
Ksssecure  areas,  and  the  claim  has  been 

tested  by  reporters  who  ^^%fZ\lTu^e 

travelled  through  these  areas  If  he  had  tlme^ 

Mr  Nixon  has  a  policy  that  would  work.  But 

it  is  now  very  likely  that  he  is  not  going  to 

be  given  the  time  becausj  the  Americans- 

or  enough  of  them-are  no  longerlnterested 

Z  t^e  clow  changes  in  statistics.  They  are  no 

onger  interested  in  a  fair  election  for  Viet- 

nJ^  or  a  compromise  settlement  that  has  t^ 

befought  for.  They  ha«  relegated  Vietnam 

m   their  minds  to  the  obscurity  wWch^m 

Mr    J     K.    Oalbralth's    Phrase     It    deserves. 

They  lust  want  to  get  it  over  with. 

It  is  not.  of  course,  the  whole  story.  It  Is 
just  possible  that  Mr.  Nixon  bW  more  room 
or   manoeuvre  than   most  P*«P «   .^l^J''^; 
sumed    The  savaging  the  communists  tooK 
iLt  vear    and   the   bombing  they  are  still 
t^lneTow   may  mean  that  that  90  per  cent 
ofmlreo'lless- security  can  »>«  -alntamed 
even  If  Mr.  Nixon  announces  ^^t^e  speech 
he  plans  to  make  on  November  3rd  that  h^ 
is  milling  a  lot  more  trocife  o"t.  The  new 
flghUng  Idlers  that  Mr.  Laird  has  been  l^u- 
ing  might  be  fudged   Into  something  that 
mfn   nlwhere   near    the    war   would    call    a 

"^  There  now  seems  to  be  very  little  connec- 
tion between  What  l-PP-«„^- Y',^^^^^",r'do 
what  the  American  oPPO^^^^^f.f^*  Zt  the 
Rarh  successive  change  of   position  by  the 

^tot   is  still  the  pattern  next  month,  it  is 

Indonesia,    the    new   eage    uu    •^'^ 
pair   Its   battered   economy^He  win   ren 
that  the  Unlt*d  States  is  the  f/t*^"^. 
that  has  ever  tried  to  fight  a  televlsea  w»f 
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iinder  Uik  rules !  of  democracy — free  report- 
ing, opinion  polls,  the  lot— cmd  that.  If  the 
result  has  been  the  unsurprising  discovery 
that  people  lo«the  war,  that  Is  something 
that  all  democracies  will  have  to  chew  over 
In  the  future.  lie  may  know  that  he  Is  giv- 
ing too  much  away  to  the  North  Vletnameee 
too  easily;  that  there  will  be  a  day  of  reck- 
oning that  Is  greater  than  any  local  defeat  In 
Aala.  But  he  may  stlU  decide  that  he  has  no 
choice  but  to  wlad  up  the  war. 

It  has  always  >een  clear  that  the  ultimate 
decision  on  this  wsur  should  come  from  the 
American  peopla.  The  decision  need  not  be 
expressed  In  an  election,  or  in  a  referendum 
formally  addressed  to  the  question  of  the 
war.  It  can  comte  from  what  the  man  who 
has  to  run  the  United  States  Judges  to  be  the 
Irreducible  hoetljllty  of  an  unlgnorable  op- 
position: unlgnqrable  not  only  in  terms  of 
peace  In  the  struts,  or  his  own  prospects  of 
re-election,  but  |n  terms  of  the  .stability  of 
American  socletj*.  It  Is  the  healtH  of  democ- 
racies. In  the  long  run.  that  this  Is  the  prin- 
ciple they  are  bated  on.  It  Is  their  weakness 
that  they  someilmes  take  great  decisions 
without  recognling  the  consequences  that 
are  likely  to  flowi  from  what  they  are  doing. 
This  may  be  what  Is  happening  now  in  Amer- 
ica. The^qpnsequ^nces  for  western  Europe,  let 
alone  eastern  and  southern  Aala.  of  an  Amer- 
ican capltulatloi^  to"  a  brave  and  Ingenious 
but  unrepresentative  minority  of  South  Viet- 
namese, sustainad  by  soldiers  from  North 
Vietnam,  are  only  Just  starting  to  be  ex- 
amined Next  moith.  with  Mr.  Nixon's  appeal 
on  November  3rf  and  the  opposition's  re- 
sponse ten  days  ^ater.  may  settle  the  matter 
one  way  or  the  other.  It  may  mark  the  mo- 
ment w^ien  the  ither  noncommunlst  coun- 
tries win  have  td  start  making  new  disposi- 
tions to  deal  wlthj  a  new  situation :  a  world  in 
which  the  tJnltei  States  has  come  to  look 
smaller,  more  distant,  more  fragile,  no  longer 
a  place  you  can  Comfortably  lean  on. 

Thb  Incomes  Roxjt 
-The  u^al  surrenders  on  Incomes 
■  have  had  tHe  usual  results.  Mr.  Jenkins 
"  '  to  maintain  his  Import  and  travel 
ftlons,  and  surreptitiously  tighten  his 
'".  There  wl|l  be  worse  to  come.) 

It's  hapgened  again.  A  main  eco- 
nomic question  fsr  1969  had  been  whether 
all  the  recent  high,  glad  hopes  of  burgeon- 
ing British  econdmlc  recovery  would  once 
more  be  destroyed  by  cowardice  In  allowing 
uncontalnable  ysge  Inflation  In  the  public 
sector  of  the  ecoiomy.  That  was  the  story 
of  last  year  when  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Jenkins's 
brave  near-£  1,000  million  a  year  tax  Increases 
In  April.  1968,  were  thrown  away  In  a  fatal 
Interview  In  early  July.  1968.  when  two  cabi- 
net ministers  tolc  British  Rail  not  to  be  so 
beastly  as  to  lay  (ff  workers  whose  Jobs  had 
been  made  unperf  jrmable  by  their  own  tride 
unions'  go-slow.  Urltlsh  Rail  went  awav  to 
sign  Its  big  wage  Increase  at  Penzance,  and 
from  that  moment  Britain's  costs  and  ills 
spiralled. 

Now.  with  dead)  y  similarity,  the  same  sort 
of  invidious  example  has  been  set  this  month. 
A  fortnight  ago  tie  strike  of  Londoff  dust- 
men attracted  con  siderable  public  sympathy. 
Unfortunately,  the  capltulaUon  to  It  has 
also  attracted  lm|nedlate  public  Imitation. 
Within  a  week  a  sizable  proportion  of  the 
nations  coal  miners  had  Interpreted  the 
dustmen's  large  rl^e  as  a  sign  that  they  too- 
could  get  a  bonanja  settlement  of  their  own 
wage  claim  If  theii  came  out  on  strike.  They 
had  Interpreted  it  irlght.  Although  coal  is  In 
the  same  apparently  unpromising  situation 
as  British  Rail  laat  year — a  nationalised  In- 
dustry In  substantial  deficit,  with  large  parts 
of  It  kept  open  as  ^  social  welfar^e  operation, 
so  that  any  hard-headed  employer  ought  on 
commercial  grounds  to  welcome  their  closure 
by  strikes  or  any  cither  means— Lord  Robens 
Immediately  agreec^  to  an  addition  of  at  least 
£20  million    to   hi<   annual    wage   blU.   This 
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represented  everything  that  the  trade  union 
had  thought  of  asking  for  In  terms  of  higher 
wages,  leaving  unsatisfied  only  a  small  part 
of  their  claim  about  shorter  hours. 

To  what  should  have  been  nobody's  sur- 
prise, the  Immediate  response  of  the  miners 
was  to  extend  their  strike;  they  are  now  pro- 
claiming as  a  major  point  of  principle  that 
surface  workers  should  be  allowed  to  count 
towards  their  overtime  entitlement  every 
part  of  their  40-hour  working  week  during 
which  they  are  actuaU^r  eating  meals.  Lord 
Robens  will  find  that  Ijenoeforth  strikes  be- 
come much  more  conunpn  In  the  coal  mines; 
that  Is  always  the  experience  of  employers 
who  weakly  give  way.  Th*  Government,  which 
Is  supposed  to  exercise  liltlmate  control  over 
the  purses  of  the  public  authorities  who  pay 
dustmen  and  miners,  has  not  uttered  a  word 
of  protest  at  these  blows  at  its  Incomes  pol- 
icy. Indeed,  it  tacitly  encouraged  Lord  Ro- 
bens to  settle  at  any  price. 

In  the  period  ahead,  all  public  authorities 
will  now  run  away  up  the  Inflationary  spiral. 
The  big  question  is  whether  private  Industry 
will  follow  suit,  as  It  did  after  Penzance.  The 
consequences  last  time  cannot  be  too  fre- 
quently retabulated.  Prom  Penzance  on,  the 
rest  of  British  Industry  also  assumed  that  in- 
comes restraint  had  been  abapdoned.  and 
capitulation  became  for  every  negotiator  the 
written  order  of  the  day.  Between  the  be- 
ginning of  ;,hat  third  quarter  of  1968  and  the 
first  quarter  of  1969,  the  nation's  per  annum 
wages  and  salary  bill  soared  by  over  £1,000 
miUlon.  That  was  why  Mr.  Jenkins  had  to 
introduce  another  crisis  budget  in  November, 
1968,  and  why  for  most  of  this  year  he  has 
had  to  hold  down  consumption  (and  push  up 
unemployment)  as  the  rises  In  prices  spring- 
ing from  the  previous  wage  surrenders  have 
worked  their  way  up  through  to  the  shops. 
The  rise  in  unemployment  in  this  period  of 
financial  squeeze  would  have  gone  on  for 
longer  but  for  the  extraordinary  good  luck  of 
an  expansion  In  world  trade  at  about  twice 
the  rate  which  the  Treasury  Itself  had  ex- 
pected In  late  1968.  Few  people  are  expecting 
a  similar  expansion  of  world  trade  in  1970; 
and  aU  through  this  year  It  has  been  a  mat- 
^ter  of  living  on  tenterhooks  lest  the  same 
etory  of  public  sector  surrender  to  wage  in- 
flation should  come  round  again. 

There  Is.  possibly,  Just  one  hopeful  factor 
compared  with  last  year.  In  1968  the  Gov- 
ernment was  trying  to  exert  its  general  eco- 
nomic squeeze  through  fiscal  policy.  The 
disincentive  to  the  imitative  grant  of  higher 
wages  by  private  Industry  was  supposed  to 
be  the  general  slackness  of  markets,  and  the 
fear  that  heavily  taxed  consumers  would  not 
be  able  to  buy  any  produsis  whose  prices 
rose.  It  did  not  work  because,  after  Penzance, 
Industry  Immediately  assumed  that  every 
other  worker  was  going  to  get  higher  wages, 
and  thus  more  bu>'lng  power,  so  that  the 
real  squeeze  on  markets  was  over.  In  1969, 
by  contrast,  the  Government's  squeeze  Is 
being  applied  through  the  money  supply. 
Any  private  employer  who  followed  Lord 
Robens's  example  In  raising  his  weekly  wage 
biU  by  between  6  and  10  per  cent  would  have 
to  draw  between  6  and  10  per  cent  more 
money  out  of  the  bank  on  next  week's  pay- 
day. In  present  circumstances,  a  private  em- 
ployer might  not  be  able  to  do  this. 

Nevertheless,  the  Government  cannot  be 
sure  that  the  Inflationary  consequences  of  its 
own  weakness  will  not  spread.  That  Is  why 
Mr.  Jenkins  has  decided  this  week  to  remain 
In  open  breach  of  his  commitments  to  the 
IMP.  the  OECD.  the  Efta.  the  British  Parila- 
ment  and  the  British  public  by  keeping  the 
maximum  permitted  travel  allowance  for 
British  tourists  down  at  £50  a  year  and  by 
extending  the  Import  deposit  scheme  ( at  the 
slightly  reduced  rate  of  40  per  cent)  for 
another  12  months.  The  travel  allowance  is  a 
discriminatory  quota  restriction  on  a  par- 
ticular form  of  rather  desirable  Invisible  Im- 
ports;  It  has  created  contempt  for  the  law, 
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and  for  British  tourists  abroad;  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  written  rules  of  both  IMP  and 
OBCD;  when  the  restriction  was  imposed,  it 
was  stated  to  be  a  very  temporary  measure. 
The  Import  deposit  scheme,  although  less 
objectionable  in  principle,  was  Introduced 
for  one  year  only.  Parliament  and  British  and 
foreign  businessmen  were  given  implicitly  to 
understand  that  It  would  be  removed  this 
December  unless  the  progress  of  Britain's 
balance  of  payments  was  unexpectedly  bad. 
If  the  progress  of  Britain's  balance  of  pay- 
ments has  recently  been  unexpectedly  bad, 
this  is  not  what  once  seems  to  remember  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  saying  to 
their   party  conference   at   Brighton. 

The  continuation  of  the  import  deposit 
scheme  will  also  Intensify  the  credit  squeeze 
during  the  first  quarter  of  next  year.  Hither- 
to Industry  had  been  assuming  that  the  bru- 
tal drain  on  liquidity  to  be  expected  In  that 
quarter  of  peak  tax-gathettwB'WWtrt^fee  p^- 
ly  offset  by  the  releaseof  ImportdSposlt 
money.  Now  it  is  noy^olng  to  be  offset,  and 
a  wave  of  closures  <y  small  firms  in  the  first 
half  of  next  year,  wrth  a  consequent  Increase 
in  unemployment,  -jbecomes  more  proba|)le. 
It  may  be  that  tUls  strengthening  of  the 
squeeze  has  been  mfade  very  necessary  by  the 
past  fortnight's  collapse  of  Incomes  policy. 
But  Mr.  Jenkins  did  not  refer  to  the  dustmen 
and  coal  miners  when  announcing  the 
measures;  and  Labour  MPs  actually  cheered 
him,  apparently  believing  that  he  was  keep- 
ing back  a  load  of  nice  presents  until  nearer 
to  general  election  time.  The  self-deception 
of  British  politicians,  in  the  face  of  the 
umpteenth  government  betrayal  of  Incomes 
policy  in  imipteen  years,  surpasses  belief. 
One  would  have  thought  that  no  MP  had 
sat  through  a  showing  of  this  old,  said,  bad, 
familiar  film  ever  before. 

What  may  be  called  the  short-  to  medium- 
term  prospect  for  the  British  economy  must 
be  grievously  hiirt  by  the  wage  Inflation  now 
set  alight.  Since  the  short-  to  medium-term 
political  prospect  will  be  greatly  affected  by 
this,  all  sorts  of  questions  are  now  raised — 
including  some  new  ones  about  the  most 
likely  date  of  the  next  general  election.  But 
the  important  long-term  question  is  what 
can  be  done  to  restore  some  meaning  to 
Incomes  policy.  The  first  point  to  make  Is 
one  that  a  future  Conservative  government, 
such  as  Is  now  more  likely  to  be  created  by 
the  crisis  that  will  eventually  follow  this 
week's  surrenders,  may  note  with  some 
pleasure. 

The  tendency  for  incomes  policy  to  collapse 
first  in  the  public  sector — not  Just  In  1968 
and   1969,  but  back  to  the  GulUebaud   In- 
fiatlon  of   I960  and  beyond — does  Illustrate 
the  particular  weakness  put  upon  the  Brit- 
ish economy  by  the  fact  that  the  public  sec- 
tor Is  so  large.  Ordinary  monetary  and  fiscal 
jKJllcy  does  not  work  as  a  suflBclently  restrain- 
ing force  because  nationalised  Industries  and 
local    authorities    have    the    capability    of 
pushing  up  wages  in  blithe  disregard  of  it. 
They  have  special  borrowing  privileges  in  a' 
money  squeeze,  and  special  fund-raising  op- 
portunities In  a  market  squeeze;    local  au- 
thorities can  recoup  the  cost  of  an  excessive 
award  to  dustmen  by  putting  up  local  rates 
(they  cannot  be  deterred  by  any  depression 
of    market    demand)    and    natlonall'ied    in- 
dustries have  special  monopoly  advantages 
m  being  able  to  put  up  their  prices  (or  if 
the  monopoly  advantages  should  prove  small- 
er than  they  thought — as  if  the  coming  rise 
in  coal  prices  loses  FtUl  more  of  the  market 
to   other    fuels — then    these    industries    fall 
back   on   more   subventions    from   the    tax- 
payer). One  Inescapable  conclusion  is  that 
any    future    government,    Tory    or    Labour, 
really  must   steel   itself   to  standing   up   to 
strikes  In   the  public  sector.   It  must  give 
specific    instructions    to    employers    in    this 
sector  that  their  total  wage  bills  must  not 
be  allowed  to  rise  in  any  year  by  more  than 
a  given  Incomes  policy  norm.  Another  con- 
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elusion  is  that  Britain  needs  to  move  to- 
wards having  a  smaller  public  sector.  A  case 
for  some  denationalisations  is  being  steadily 
made  out  by  these  repeated  Incomes  poUcy 
disasters.  If  dustbin  collection  In  Britain 
had  been  hired  out  on  tender  by  local  au- 
thorities to  different  private  contractors 
across  the  country,  then  this  month's  mono- 
lithic wage  Inflation  for  all  dustmen  would 
have  beei)  averted,  and  Britain's  customary 
economic  crisis  would  have  been  at  least 
somewhat  delayed  in  1970. 

The  other  question  is  how  wage  Inflation 
can  be  prevented  from  spreading.  It  may  be 
that  the  next  few  months'  experience  will 
happily  show  that  a  money  squeeze  works 
bjrtter  than  a  fiscal  squeeze  lu  effecting  thU. 
,But  this  should  also  be  a  function  for  the 
'  Prices  and  Incomes  Board.  There  has  been  a 
♦umour   that   next   week's   Queen's   Speech 
might  announce  the  demise  of  the  Prices  and 
Incomes  Board,  and  the  division  of  Its  prices 
side  to  the  Monopolies  Commission  and  Its 
incomes    side    to    Mr.    George    Woodcock's 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations.  Fortun- 
ately, the  rumour  seems  very  unlikely  to^be 
true.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  Monop- 
olies Commission  will  in  practice  he  merged 
Into  the  PIB  (even  If  some  other  name  Is 
used,  see  page  68),   and  that  the  Queen's 
Speech  will  say  that  an  option  will  be  kept 
open  for  a  possible  merger  of  the  CIR  with 
this  enlarged  body  later.  The  explanation  of 
this  last  option  would  be  the  recognition  by 
everybody,  except  by  Its  creators  among  the 
authors  of  tiy^Donovan  report,  that  the  CIR 
has  no  work  to  do;  but  it  probably  cannot 
quite  be  shrunk  into  an  unimportant  sub- 
department    of    any    new    joint    PIB-cum- 
Monopolies    Commission    while    Mr.    George 
Woodcock  Is  still  there. 

While  this  enlargement  of  the  PIB  might 
have  some  miner  advantages — for  example, 
It  will  be  more  difficult  for  a  Tory  Govern- 
ment to  kill  the  PIB  if  the  Monopolies  Com- 
mission Is  also  embedded  into  it — it  would 
not  overcome  the  PIB's  present  great  dis- 
advantage. It  has  become  steadily  clearer 
that  It  was  a  major  misfortune  when  respon- 
sibility for  making  references  to  the  PIB 
passed,  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Castle's  enthrone- 
ment, from  the  old  and  dead  Department 
of  Economic  Affairs  to  Mrs.  Castle's  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  and  Productivity.  Mrs. 
Castle's  DEP  is  really  only  the  old  Ministry 
of  Labour  with  a  title  coloured  purple;  basi- 
cally, the  civil  sen.-lce  within  it  is  still  more 
Interested  In  appeasement  than  incomes 
policy.  It  is  a  dreadful  failure  of  economic 
management  that  the  past  fortnight's  mess 
about  dustmen  and  coal  miners  was  not  re- 
ferred to  the  PIB  which  has  been  having  to 
concern  itself  instead  with  the  processing  of 
films. 

The  proper  next  step  for  Incomes  policy 
would  be  to  transfer  control  of  the  enlarged 
PIB-ctmi-Monopolies-Commlsslon  to  the 
Treasurv.  After  all,  it  is  the  lack  of  an  In- 
comes policy  which  Is  giving  the  Treasury 
most  of  Its  least  pleasant  work,  year  in  and 
year  out.  As  Mr.  Jenkins  made  his  announce- 
ment about  import  deposits  and  travel  al- 
lowances this  week,  he  should  have  had 
cause  to  remember  that. 
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Gallery,  these  days,  I  am  Inserting  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  issue  Tuesday. 
November  4,  1969,  as  follows: 

"Civilisation"  and  thk  Rush  Is  On 
(By  Phil  Casey) 
The  National  Gallery  of  Art,  which  ap- 
parently figured  It  had  a  nlcft,  quiet  cultural 
festival  on  Its  hands,  was  wrong  as  it  could 
be. 

About  10,00%extra  persons  showed  up  and 
wanted  to  sit  Qown  in  the  gallery's  303 -seal 
auditorium  Sunday  night  to  watch  showings 
of  the  first  program  In  a  IB-part  series  of 
films  and  narration  called    "Civilisation." 

J.  Carter  Brown,  director  of  the  National 
Gallery,  noting  Immediately  that  he  had 
a  popular  hit  on  his  hands,  decreed  there 
shall  be  frequent  showings  of  each  of  the 
films  dally  and  Sunday,  so  that  some  of  the 
thousands  who  want  to  see  the  series  can  see 
It. 

Brown,  who  Is  getting  the  series  free  from 
the  BBC,  wishes  that  TV,  either  educational 
or  network,  would  buy  the  series  and  show 
it  to  all  of  the  people  who  apparently  are 
eager  to  see  it. 

He  has  no  cdntrol  over  that,  but  he  can 
show  the  films  as  frequently  as  possible,  and 
he  is  doing  that,  ever  since  he  came  face  to 
face  with  what  happened  Sunday  night. 

"Civilisation"  Is  a  series  of  13  one-hour 
films  narrated  by  Sir  Kenneth  Clark  and 
made  originally  for  British  TV.  The  plan  had 
been  to  show  the  series  only  on  Sundays  and 
Saturdays,  but  Brown  has  given  up  that 
dream  and  he's  glad  civilization  Is  such  a 
hit. 

This  week,  through  Friday,  the  first  pro- 
gram win  be  shown  dally  at  10:30  a.m.,  and 
2:30  a.m.  Then,  on  Saturday,  the  program 
win  be  shown  at  10:30  a.m.  12:30  p.m.  and 
2:30  p.m. 

On  Sunday,  programs  two  and  three  in 
the  13-part  series  will  be  shown  together. 
Each  show  consists  of  two  one-hour  films. 
The  shows  begin  at  12:30  p.m.,  5:30  p.m. 
and  7:30  p.m. 

These  programs  will  be  shown  through  the 
following  week:  at  10:30  a.m.  and  2:30  p.m., 
Monday  through  Friday,  and  at  10:30  a.m., 
12:30  p.m.  and  2:30  p.m.  on  Saturday,  Nov. 
15.  <*■ 

The  gallery  will  advertise  a  schedule  of  all 
programs  and  showings  from  now  on.  There 
is  no  charge.  Free  numbered  tickets  will  be 
available  In  the  gallery  each  day  for  the 
shows  that  day. 

Last  Sunday  was  an  astounding  day  at  the 
gallery.  Normally,  for  a  Sunday  at  this  time 
of  year,  about  8,000  persons  are  counted  visit- 
ing the  gallery.  On  this  occasion  there  were 
22,000  persons,  and  Brown  has  a  deep  im- 
pression that  about  half  of  them  wanted  to 
go  to  the  movie. 
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HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 


-      HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU^ES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  know  of 
an  excellent  film  series  at  the  National 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  currently  is  re- 
viewing our  tariff  rates  on  glass  products, 
including  flat  glass  which  is  one  of  the 
major  products  of  Okmulgee  County  in 
my  district. 

One  of  those  who  appeared  during 
public  hearings  on  the  glass  tariffs  was 
Mr.  Ralph  Reiser,  international  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Glass  and  Ceramic 
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Workers  of  North  America,  AFL-CIO. 
CLC. 

Mr.  Reiser's  statement  before  the  Com- 
mission is  an  excellent  presentation  of 
the  serious  problems  growing  percentages 
of  imports  are  causing  the  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  of  the  need  for  continued 
tariff  protection.  I  would  like  to  have 
this  statement  made  a  part  of  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Statement  of  Ralph  Reiser,  International 
Prevdent,  UNrrED  Glass  and  Ceramic 
WoRft^iLOF  North  America,  APL-CIO, 
CLC  ^^ 

Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  Is  Ralph  Reiser.  I 
am  International  President  of  the  United 
Glass  and  Ceramic  Workers  of  North  America. 
AFL-CIO.  CLC.  Let  m^  begin  by  reading, 
rather  than  merely  entering  for  the  record, 
the  position  of  Organized  Labor  as  stated 
in  recent  conventions  of  the  AFL-CIO.  In  the 
1967  Convention  the  APL-CIO  stated  and  I 
quote  from  the  Resolution  on  International 
Trade. 

"Organized  labor  has  consistently  sup- 
ported U.S.  reciprocal  trade  policies  In  the 
national  Interest  since  1934.  APL-CIO  sup- 
port for  expanded  trade  has  been  based  on 
the  expectation  that  such  expansion  would 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  employment  and 
Improvement  of  living  standards  at  home  and 
abroad. 

"As  conditions  change.  United  States 
policies  and  their  implementation  must  keep 
up  with  the  times.  In  1M4.  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Apt  v%s  passed  during  a 
depression,  which  was  aggravated  by  world 
protectionism.  In  1947.  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  was  signed  amidst 
post-World  War  II  devastated  national  econ- 
omies in  most  parts  of  the  world.  In  1962. 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  was  passed  with 
great  expectations  that  have  not  been  fully 
realized  in  the  five  years  that  followed. 

"The  APL-CIO  conditioned  Its  support  for 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  on  the  promise  that 
American  workers  and  firms,  adversely  af- 
fected by  Imports,  would  be  safeguarded 
and/or  assisted.  As  a  result  of  the  Tariff 
Commissions  rigid  interpretation  of  that 
law,  all  petitions  for  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance have  been  rejected.  The  APL-CIO 
reaffirms  its  conviction  that  a  workable  and 
effective  adjustment  assistance  program  is 
essential  as  one  solution  for  some  trade- 
related  problems. 

"Moreover,  In  1967.  with  the  successful 
conclusion  of  the  Kennedy  Bound  trade 
negotiations,  the  APL-CIO  finds  It  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  additional  problems  that 
have  developed. 

"While  the  Kennedy  Round  was  underway, 
many  problems  which  created  difficulties  for 
American  flrma  and  groups  of  workers  were 
not  solved.  Ot^er  nations  have  created  or 
maintained  bariS^rs  to  trade,  despite  achieve- 
ment of  competmve  prowess  In  world  mar- 
kets. Major  trading  nations  have  esUblished 
quotas,  border  taxes,  variable  levies  and 
buy-natlonal  policies.  These  have  adversely 
affected  some  U.S.  Industries  which  could 
otherwise  have  become  more  competitive  in 
world  markets.  Sheltered  by  these  artificial 
barriers,  which  have  created  an  unfair  com- 
petitive situation  to  the  detriment  of  some 
U.S.  industries,  foreign  producers  have  fre- 
quently built  up  over-capacity,  which  has 
encouraged  them  to  seek  expanded  outlets 
In  the  United  States.  These  developments 
have  had  a  disruptive  effect  on  some  Ameri- 
can production  and  employment."  Last  week 
in  Atlantic  City,  The  APL-CIO.  In  Conven- 
tion stated  and  I  quote  from  a  similar  Res- 
olution. 

"Organized  labor's  consistent  support  of 
U.S.  reciprocal,  trade  policies  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  woT^  tiade  has  been  based  on 
the  goal  of  Incre^efng  employment  and  im- 
proving living  standards  at  home  and  abroad 
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"Cb*n«e8  In  ■^orld  ecoMmlc  conditions 
reqiilre  change*  in  U.S.  tr«le  policies.  The 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  adopt- 
ed In  1934.  during  a  depression  which  was 
aggravated  by  world-wide  protectloinlsm. 
The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
of  1947  was  slgne<|  amidst  war-devastated  na- 
tional economies  in  most  parts  of  the  world, 
Th«  Trade  Expansion  Act  was  passed  in  1963 
with  great  expecOatlons  that  have  not  been 
fulfilled  and  with  the  promise  of  adequate 
adjustment  assistance  for  adversely  affected 
workers  and  firm^  that  has  not  been  kept. 

"In  1967.  the  JtFtf-ClO  called  on  the  Ad- 
ministration andi  the  Congress  to  reassess 
and  revise  the  4<^«lon's  trade  policies,  in 
the  light  of  substantial  changes  in  interna- 
tional Investment^  production,  economic  aid 
and  trade.  But  tt^ese  policies  have  not  been 
updated.  In  1969.,  the  continuing  deteriora- 
tion of  the  U.S.  position  in  world  trade  re- 
quires new  natlonCkl  policies 
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domestic  economic  and  social  conditions.  At 
the  same  time,  the  vast  Amoican  market, 
with  Its  high  living  standards,  is  a  prime 
attraction  to  the  export  of  foreign  firms  and 
foreign  subsidiaries  of  American  companies. 

"The  combination  of  these  conditions  has 
resulted  In  soaring  Increases  of  imp>ort8  of 
a  wide  and  spreading  variety  of  products  and 
components  In  recent  years — disrupting 
markets,  with  adverse  Impacts  on  workers, 
communities  and  smaller  companies. 

"Old  concepts  and  labels  of  "free  trade" 
and  "protectionism"  have  become  outdated 
in  this  world  of  managed  national  econo- 
mies. International  technology,  the  sky- 
rocketing rise  of  U.S.  foreign  investment 
and  the  growth  of  multi-national  companies. 

"AFL-CIO  support  for  the  orderly  expan- 
sion of  trade  does  not  include  the  promotion 
of  private  greeii'  at  public  expense  or  the  un- 
dercutting of  U.S.  wages  and  labor  stand- 
ards.  Our  support  for   expanded   trade   in 


The  overall  U.^.  position  in  foreign  trade#^°'j«  ^he  expansion  of  employment  at  home 


has  deteriorated,  (while  world  trade  has  ex- 
panded substantially.  In  manufactured 
goods.  US.  exports  have  declined  from  27.7 
percent  of  world  exports  to  foreign  markets 
in  1958  to  about  33  percent  of  much  greater 
world  experts  Inl  1968,  US.  exports  have 
been  rlslxis  slowl*.  while  Imports,  particu- 
larly of  manufactured  and  processed  goods, 
have  been  rising  r>pldly.  The  result  has  been 
a  narrowing  surplus  of  exports  over  Im- 
ports— down  to  $8p0  million  in  1968 — and  no 
Improvement  is  pfedicted  for  1969. 

"Temporary  factors,  such  as  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  U£,  economy  from  1965  to 
1968  and  the  more  rt^id  rise  in  the  price 
level  since  1965.  can  explain  only  part  of  this 
d«terlc»'atlon,  Basic  causes  of  the  change 
Involve  new  factory  that  came  to  the  fore 
In  the  1960b  and  aose  more  serious  problems 
for  the  19708,         1 

"By  the  19608  ijeglonal  trading  blocs  and 
the  revived  econfimles  of  previously  war- 
shattered  nations  'were  creating  new  trading 
conditions  for  the  tjS. 

"During  the  pa^t  twenty^flve  years  most 
countries  moved  to  manage  their  national 
economies — with  Idlrect  smd  indirect  aids 
for  exports  and  tiars  to  imports  that  have 
affected  the  U.S.  trading  position. 

"The  skyrocketing  investments  of  U.S. 
companies  In  forign  operations — combined 
with  -Ucenslng  arrangements  and  patent 
agreemfbts — have  [  transferred  American 
technoregy  and  kn^w-how  to  plants  through- 
out the  world.  A|  a  result,  the  U.S.  pro- 
ductivity lead  had  been  narrowed  or  elimi- 
nated in  numero\ip  industries.  Much  of  the 
foreign  operational  of  U.S.  firms.  In  plants, 
with  American  technology,  that  i>ay  work- 
ers as  little  as  15  Cents  an  hour,  substitutes 
for  U.S.  production — exporting  American 
jobs  and  displacing  U.S.  produced  goods  in 
American  and  worip  markets. 

"The  rapid  growith  o|  U.S. -based  interna- 
tional companies  \  has  been  substantially 
changing  the  comdosltlon.  as  ^ell  as  the  size 
of. U.S.  exports,  in  ports  \an4^the  trade  bal- 
aiKe.  These  comp(knies  taijr  juggle  exports. 
Imports,  prices,  prpfits  and  dividends  from 
one  subsidiary  to  anoth^.  across  national 
boundaries,  for  th^  prlvata  advantage  of  the 
firm.  In  1969.  a  lat-ge  share  of  U.S.  exports 
and  Imports  are  Intjra-corporate  transactions, 
within  the  structure  of  U.S.  based  Interna- 
tional companies. 

"Moreover,  whil*  U.S.  trade.  Investment 
and  aid  policies  ,have  fostered  expanded 
world  trade  and  t^e  rapid  development  of 
foreign  i»oductlon.|many  other  nations'  poli- 
cies have  failed  to  move  in  a  similar  direc- 
tion, at  a  pace  thai  would  help  equalize  the 
healthy  improvement  of  living  standards 
among  nations. 

In  addition,  emphasis  on  expanded  trade 
in  many  industrial  and  developing  nations 
has  failed  to  take  iqto  consideration  the  need 
to  expand  consimiei'  m%sketr"SE3to  Improve 


and  among  our  trading  partners.  Our  objec- 
tive is  to  actively  promote  improved  living 
standards  and  working  conditions  here  and 
abroad." 

I  cite  these  excerpts  from  th^e  Resolu- 
tions to  refute  the  common  assumption  that 
Organized  Labor  Is  for  International  Trade 
period. 

The  support  that  labor  gave  GATT  was 
based  on  the  promises  made  in  both  Senate 
and  House  Hearings  that  workers  who  lost 
their  jobs  would  be  provided  for  in  both 
training  and  compensatl^  to  make  the 
transition  to  other  industries  or  jobs. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  McNeill,  as  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Trade  Policy,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  admitted  this  fact  when 
he  appeared  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  on  August  17. 
1966.  and  stated  as  follows: 

"We  believe  that  the  double  test  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  to  establish  eligibility 
for  assistance  is  far  too  severe.  It  requires 
that  any  dislocation  result  in  major  part 
from  a  tariff  concession,  and  second,  that  the 
Injury  must  in  major  part,  be  a  result  of 
Imports.  That  is  indeed  a  very  difficult  and 
severe  test  that  has, been  impossible  to  meet 
since  1962  when  the  act  was  legislated  by 
the  Congress." 

This  promise  has  not  been  kept.  For  the 
Commission  to  render  a  decision  that  would 
result  in  workers  losing  their  jobs  seems  In- 
corfcelvable  when  it  has  been  demonstrated 
time  and  again  that  trade  and  adjustment 
-  relief  is  more  theoretical  than  real. 

The  fiat  glass  industry  pays  wages  which 
are  among  the  highest  paid  by  industries  in 
the  United  States.  In  1967.  the  average  hour- 
ly earnings  for  production  workers  In  the 
flat  glass  industry  reached  a  level  of  83.66 
an  hour,  excluding  fringe  benefits,  or  30% 
above  the  average  hourly  wage  earnings  for 
all  manufactiu-ing  industries. 

This  high  wage  characteristic  of  the  fiat 
glass  industry  is  of  significance  because  the 
Industry's  plants  are  predominantly  located 
in  the  poverty-stricken  areas  of  the  United 
States.  Of  a  total  of  23  flat  glass  plants  in 
operation  during  1967,  13  located  either  in 
the  Appalachian  poverty  belt  or  In  areas 
which  have  been  designated  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  as  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  exten- 
sion of  escape  clause  tariff  rates  to  imports 
of  sheet  glass,  Vice  Chairman  Sutton  of  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  stated  that  the  duties 
must  be  maintained — "at  least  until  the 
effect  of  the  partial  restoration  of  rates  al- 
ready effective  can  be  ascertained  and  until 
economic  conditions  in  these  communities 
have  materially  improved."  Despite  Its  potep- 
tlal  for  creating  and  maintaining  high-pay- 
ing jobs,  employment  in  the  U.S.  flat  glass 
Industry  has  continued  to  decline  in  the 
wake  of  previously  stated  events. 


\ 
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Aso5  March  1968.  total  employment  in  the 
U.S.  fiaf  glass  Industry  was  30.500  compared 
with  33,300  in  March  1967  and  32.800  in 
March  1966.  The  high  podnt  in  the  indus- 
try's employment  was  reached  in  March  1959 
at  36.700  wcH-kers.  according  to  BLS  data. 
Officials  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Small  Business  'Administration, 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  have 
v-lsited  flat  glass  factories  in  Fresno.  Cali- 
fornia; Shrevepwrt.  Louisiana:  Henryetta  and 
Okmulgee.  Oklahoma:  and  Charleston  and 
Clarksbiu-g.  West  Virginia.  The  stated  pur- 
pose of  these  visits  was  to  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment representative  as  part  of  a  task  force 
appointed  by  President  Johnson  "to  search 
for  alternate  employment  and  to  take  other 
steps  which  will  work  out  long-term  solutions 
to  the  problems  created  by  job  dislocation." 
At  each  plant,  the  Government  representa- 
tives met  with  representatives  of  labor  and 
management,  and  in  some  instonoee  with 
other  leaders  in  the  communities  in  which 
the  plants  are  located.  Without  exception, 
the  labor,  management,  and  civic  repre- 
sentatives conveyed  the  determination  of  the 
affected  members  of  each  community  to  keep 
the  flat  glass  plants  in  existence  because  of 
their  Importance  to  the  economic  life  of  their 
communities  and  because  of  the  practical 
impoeslblllty  of  retraining  the  highly  paid 
flat  glass  workers  for  comparably  remunera- 
tive employment  In  their  communities. 

The  size  of  the  wM-k  force  and  the  payrolls 
represented  by  these  flat  glass  plants  "were 
shown  to  be  of  such  importance  to  the  busi- 
ness, commercial,  and  cultural  life  of  these 
communities  that  their  elimination  through 
deliberate  tariff  action  by  the  United  States 
was  totally  unacceptable  to  the  workers  and 
to  the  community  leaders,  as  well  as  to  man- 
agement of  the  plants.  The  loss  of  employ- 
ment in  the  communities  In  which  flat  glass 
plants  are  located  as  a  result  of  the  continu- 
ing gross  Imbalance  in  U.S.  foreign  trade  In 
flat  glass  can  be  meesiu-ed  By  relating  the 
plant  shipments  of  flat  glass  to  total  employ- 
ment in  the  flat  glass  industry,  it  is  p>066lble 
to  derive  a  general  Indication  of  the  amount 
of  employment  associated  with  each  thou- 
sand square  feet  of  plant  shipments  of  flat 
glass.  When  this  factor  Is  applied  to  the 
square  foot  equivalent  of  flat  glass  moving  in 
foreign  trade,  an  approximation  of  the 
United  States  employment  counterpart  of 
these  impwrts  and  exports  may  be  derived. 
On  this  basis,  in  1967  the  net  balance  of 
employment  attributable  to  United  States 
foreign  trade  In  flat  glass  was  a  deficit  of 
7.268  jobs.  The  employment  equivalent  of 
imports  exceeded  the  employment  equivalent 
of  ezp>orts  by  that  amount. 

At  the  prevailing  average  wage,  this  loss 
of  7.268  jobs  In  1967  as  a  result  of  the  deficit 
in  U.S.  foreign  trade  In  fiat  glass  represented 
a  loss  of  payroll  for  the  communities  in  which 
the  Industry's  plants  are  located  of  $56  mil- 
Uon.  Despite  the  total  awareness  of  the  loss  of 
jobs  resulting  from  GATT  not  one  of  these 
workers  have  received  aid  provided  for  in 
these  variovis  schemes. 

We  Glass  Workers  do  not  seek  handouts  or 
subsidies.  We  cite  this  woefuU  tale  of  be- 
trayal of  the  workers  In  the  flat  glass  Industry 
to  remind  you  In  your  deliberations  that  the 
only  chance  we  Glass  Workers  have  is  time, 
time  to  adjust,  time  for  our  plans,  to 
materialize. 

We  haven't  given  up  or  pushed  the  panic 
button  whUe  consistent  across  the  board  re- 
duction in  U.S.  Import  duties  tears  down 
more  than  we  can  build  up  during  the  same 
time  pjerrlod. 

We  need  time  for  plans  such  as : 

DOBIESTIC 

1.  To  cooperate  in  the  Installation  and  the 
change  of  methods  of  production  in  the  vari- 
ous plants  where  we  hold  bargaining  rights. 

2.  Utilize    the    Stone,    Glass    &    Clay    Co- 
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ordlnatlng  Committee  to  seek  the  Inclusion 
of  an  international  fair  labor  sUndards  pro- 
vision m  all  international  agreements,  by  se- 
curing relief  and  subsidies,  wages  and  train- 
ing for  members  who  become  victims  of 
GATT  and  lose  their  jobs. 

3.  Participate  in  and  advance  our  activi- 
ties In  the  Industrial  Union  Department  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  such  as  coordinated  bargain- 
ing, computer  data,  organizing  and  other 
programs  to  meet  the  flood  of  expected  Im- 
ports. 

FOREIGN 


1.  Participate  In  and  advance  Glass, 
Ceramic  and  Chemical  Committees  of  ICF  so 
as  to  raise  wages  of  workers  producing  prod- 
ucts lor  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
other  desirable  markets. 

2.  Participate  In  and  advance  the  work  of 
ILO  that  sets  up  the  working  conditions 
that  most  countries  abide  by.  Pressing  for 
an  International  fair  labor  standards  provi- 
sions. 

These  plans  are  not  just  pie  in  the  sky. 
With  new  methods  of  production  we  Glass 
Workers  have  upped  our  production  to  182.8 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  score  card.  (1957-59  = 

100) 

Because  of  the  International  flow  of  flat 
glass  technology  apd  licensing  arrangements, 
the  U.S.  producers  cannot  offset  the  competi- 
tive leverage  achieved  by  foreign  producers 
from  low  cost  labor  Inputs — from  one-third 
the  U.S.  wage  rate  In  European  countries  to 
one-twentieth  of  our  wage  rate  In  Asian 
countries. 

The  competitive  advantage  arising  from 
low  wage  foreign  labor,  has  thrown  open  the 
U.S.  flat  glass  market  not  only  to  wholesale 
usurpation  of  market  growth  by  foreign 
producers  but  also  the  continual  erosion  of 
the  U.S.  producers'  share  of  the  remaining 
domestic  demand  for  flat  glass  products. 

In/ light  of  the  Industry's  Inability  to 
elth/r  close  the  existent  and  growing  com- 
petitive wage  gap  or  to  participate  in  any 
meaningful  fashion  In  foreign  markets  due 
to  the  effective  preclusion  of  U.S.  products 
through  a  myriad  of  tariff  and  nontartff 
barriers.  We  have  virtually  left  no  stone 
unturned  in  other  areas,  in  an  effort  to  se- 
cure some  semblance  of  an  equitable  mar- 
ket for  flat  glass. 

We  have  joined  with  our  fellow  Glass 
Workers  throughout  the  world  In  the  I.C.F. 
(The  International  Federation  of  Chemical 
Workers).  These  Glass  Workers  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  low  pay  they  receive  for  pro- 
ducing glass  sold  Ip  the  United  States.  We 
have  set  up  machinery  to  coordinate  col- 
lective bargaining  to  meet  the  Integrated 
global  policies  of  these  multi-national  cor- 
porations. 

This  is  not  a  term  merely  denoting  do- 
mestically-oriented enterprises  with  Interna- 
tional operations,  but  truly  world -oriented 
corporations. 

These  are  genuinely  global  In  their  per- 
si>ective:  their  management  makes  funda- 
mental decisions  on  marketing  production, 
research,  investment  and  Industrial  relations 
and  wage  policies  in  terms  of  alternatives 
existing  anywhere  else  In  the  world. 

Operating  from  manufacturing  bases  In 
at  least  a  dozen  countries  they  allocate  capi- 
tal, manpower  and  other  resources  globally. 
Their  domestic  and  foreign  operations  are 
Intrinsically  integrated.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  these  large  corporations  to  earn  up  to 
50  and  60  percent  of  their  profits  from  for- 
eign operations. 

The  report  of  the  Monopwlies  Commission 
of  the  United  Kingdom  on  The  Supply  of 
Plat  Glass  presents  the  following  informa- 
tion on  the  operation  of  the  Pllklngton  flat 
glass  monopoly  in  the  United  Kingdom;  the 
Compagnle  de  Salot-Gobaln  (St.  Gobaln) 
and  the  Glaverbel/Boussols/Delong  which 
form  a  flat  glass  cartel  in  Europe;  and  the 
Asahl    Glass   Co.,   Ltd.,   Nippon   Sheet   Glasa 


Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Central  Glass  Co.,  Limited, 
three  companies  which  make  up  a  flat  glass 
cartel  in  <Wan. 

The  Japanese  cartel  Is  precluded  from 
gaining  major  access  to  the  market  of  the 
United  Kingdom  or  Western  Europe.  The 
European  cartel  is  restrained  by  agreement 
from  penetrating  the  U.K.  market  above  ex- 
port quotas  which  are  established  by  agree- 
ment between  Pllklngton  and  the  European 
cartel.  Only  the  United  States  market  is 
freely  open,  and  the  benefit  of  the  open-door 
policy  which  has  been  created  by  our  Gov- 
ernment is  extended  to  foreign  monopolistic 
aggregations  which  are  able  to  charge  any 
price  they  choose  to  progressively  take  over 
the  United  States  market. 

As  stated  In  the  report  of  the  U.K.  Monop- 
olies Commission  on  flat  glass,  under  a  draft 
agreement  between  Pllklngton  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  Prance,  Belgium  and  Germany, 
"broad  quotas  are  laid  down  on  a  square 
footage  basis  for  the  total  sheet  exports  of 
each  national  group,  and  the  parties  agree 
to  observe  common  prices  and  conditions  of 
sale  in  world  export  markets,  each  party's 
domestic  market  only  being  excepted.  Al- 
though the  agreement  was  never  signed,  we 
are  told  by  Pllklngton  that  its  provisions 
have  been  loosely  observed." 

The  effectiveness  of  this  agreement  for  Its 
beneficiaries  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  as 
reported  by  the  Monopolies  Commission,  "In 
1966  about  nine  per  cent  by  value,  and  about 
eight  per  cent  in  terms  of  quantity,  of  the 
United  Kingdom  demand  was  met  by  im- 
pK)rted  glass." 

The  roughly  equal  shares  of  the  United 
Kingdom  market  supplied  by  Imports, 
whether  expressed  In  value  or  In  quantity, 
as  indicated  by  the  above  quotation,  are  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  situation  previously 
discussed  in  the  United  States  in  which  very 
low  unit  values  for  foreign  products  yield  a 
much  lower  market  penetration  ratio  by 
value  than  by  quantity.  The  implication  la 
clear  that  as  a  result  of  the  working  ar- 
rangement between  Pllklngton  and  the  Euro- 
p>ean  cartels,  prices  are  maintained  at  levels 
acceptable  to  the  European  and  United  King- 
dom groups,  and  the  actual  volume  of  im- 
ports permitted  into  E^ngland  Is  correspond- 
ingly controlled. 

In  addition  to  the  cartel  arrangement  men- 
tioned for  sheet  glass,  the  Monopolies  Com- 
mission reported  that  the  four  principal 
overseas  suppliers  of  float  and  plate  glass  are 
the  Western  European  producers  which 
charge  identical  delivered  prices-and  have 
identical  conditions  of  sale.  Further,  the 
Commission  reported  that  the  share  of  the 
Western  European  glass  makers  of  the  market 
in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  much  re- 
duced, and  those  producers  "like  Pllklngton 
Itself,  may  be  willing  on  occasion  to  dispose 
of  surplus  production  by  selling  It  abroad  at 
a  low  margin  of  profit." 

The  result  of  Pilkington's  monopoly  posi- 
tion and  the  cartel  agreement  between  the 
Western  European  flat  glass  producers  and 
Pllklngton  is  to  reduce  competition  within 
the  home  market  of  each  producer  from 
other  members  of  the  cartels  while  leading 
to  a  concert  of  pricing  and  export  actions 
on  their  part  In  disposing  of  their  surplus 
production  In  the  open  markets  of  the  world, 
the  principal  one  of  which  Is  the  United 
States. 

Because  of  past  governmental  action,  pub- 
lic attention  has  been  focused  primarily 
upon  the  plight  of  the  domestic  sheet  glass 
industry.  In  this  respect.  It  should  be  noted 
that  U.S.  consumption  in  dollar  terms  of 
the  remaining  basic  flat  glass  products 
(plate,  float,  cast  and  rolled)  Is  even  larger 
than  that  of  sheet  glass.  Impwrts  of  these 
other  basic  flat  glass  products  have  also  In- 
creased to  a  critical  level. 

We  support  the  industry's  petition  to  ex- 
tend the  remaining  modified  Escape  Clause 
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Tariff  Rates  on  sheet  glass  originally  pro- 
claimed by  President  Kennedy  In  1962. 

Further,  we  pray  that  you  will  find  that 
sheet  glass,  plate  and  float  glass,  cast  and 
rolled  glass,  and  tempered  glass  are.  as  a 
result,  in  major  part  of  concessions  granted 
under  trade  agreements  being  Imported  into 
this  country  in  such  increased  quantities  as 
to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  serious  In- 
jury to  the  domestic  flat  glass. 

In  conclusion — 

The  ever  Increasing  rate  of  foreign  partici- 
pation in  our  domestic  market  can  not,  and 
should  not,  be  allowed  to  continue  to  the 
inevitable  result  that  the  U.S.  Glass  Indus- 
t*s^— beleaguered  by  low  wage,  off-shore  pro- 
duction— would  transfer  productive  capabll- 
Itlfes  abroad — to  comi)ete  in  our  own  market 
place — at  the  expense  of  our  Jobs. 

Management  can  and  may  export  their 
capital — the  workers  have  no  option — only 
trade  adjustment  assistance — versus  poverty. 
What's  the  score — Poverty  32  Trade  Assist- 
ance 0. 
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OPPOSITION   TO  THE   VIETNAM 
MORATORIUM  Q* 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

"    Wednesday,  November  5,  1969 

Mr.  PRIcA  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  weeks,Hhe  voices  of  protest  over 
the  course  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  have 
reached  a  pitch  that  threatens  to  over- 
power, by  sheer  volume,  the  less  strident 
voices  of  those  Americans  who  believe 
that  we  have  a  vested  interest  in  fight- 
ing the  enemies  of  freedom,  and  that  a 
historic  battle  against  the  forces  of 
tyrarmy  is  being  waged  iii  the  jungles  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  believe,  and  I  know  my  views  are 
shared  by  millions  of  Americans  across 
the  land,  that  our  cause  in  Vietnam  is 
just,  and  goals  are  worthy. 

I  know  full  well  that  our  national  and 
individual  sacrifices  have  been  great 
ones.  As  a  Korean  war  veteran,  I  also 
know  the  cost  of  freedom  is  high  for  its 
defenders,  and  the  price  of  freedom  is 
high  for  those  who,  like  the  South  Viet- 
namese, desire  it. 

As  a  compelling  reminder  of  the  cost 
of  freedom,  and  the  feelings  of  many  of 
those  whose  sons  have  s£u:riflced  their 
lives  to  bring  it  to  the  valiant  people  of 
South  Vietnam,,!  place  in  the  Record 
the  statement  of  a  father  whose  son 
was  killed  on  the  field  of  battle.  His 
statement  is  a  forceful  reply  to  those 
individuals  who  are  trying  to  undermine 
our  national  efforts  by  their  support  of 
government  of  the  streets  and  of  the 
alleys: 

I  Taken  from  Wichita  Palls  Record  News, 

Oct.  17.  1969) 

Use  of  Son's  Name  Blasted  by  Parents  of 

War  Victim 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. — "When  they  read  my  son's 

name   to  advocate  peace  at   any  price — the 

price  being  defeat,  let  them  remember  that 

he  whose  name  they  read  did  not  surrender," 

wrote  an  anguished  Malcolm  Thompson. 

"When  they  read  the  name  of  Gregory  M. 
Thompson,  let  them  realize  that  they  are 
proving  before  the  world  the  truth  of  the 
oft-repeated  Communist  claim  that  many 
Americans  have  become  soft,  decadent  and 
yielding  to  any  determined  force,  which  op- 
poses them  ... 
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"When  thoe#  hypocrites  read  the  list  of 
dead  who  defended  South  Vietnam,  let  them 
know  that  they  have  reached  the  ultimate 
low  In  the  world  record  of  human  Infamy, 
m  that  they  willingly  and  ciuinlngly  utter 
a  dead  man's  name  to  achieve  the  defeat  of 
the  cause)  for  which  he  died". 

Thompson's  Bon,  Gregory,  was  an  18-year- 
old  Army  PFC  who  was  killed  In  combat  in 
Vietnam  May  17,  19«9.  The  father's  words. 
In  a  letter  sent  the  day  after  Moratorliun 
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Day,  mirrored  the  other  side  of  America's 
contlnmng  Vietnam  debate. 

"It  Is  the  ones  who  saw  his  body  returned 
In  a  flag-draped  coffin  who  should  be  heard— 
not  the  protesters,"  Thompson  wrote. 

"Theee  transparent  propagandists  were  not 
there  to  see  my  son  burled,  nor  do  they  ac- 
company me  on  my  tripe  to  lay  flowers  on 
his  grave.  .  .  . 

"It  Is  we  the  parents  who  said  goodbye  to 
him  when  he  went  away  to  fight — not  the 
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peace  aglUtors.  It  Is  we  the  parents  who 
wrote  long,  anxious  letters  to  him  during  his 
three  months  of  almost  continuous  combat — 
not  the  agitators.  ...  My  son  was  killed 
while  fighting  for  his  country.  America  can- 
not be  permitted  to  perpetually  persuade  its 
citizens  to  Instill  In  their  sons  a  sense  of 
patriotism,  loyalty  and  a  determination  to 
defend  the  oppressed,  and  then,  after  the 
sons  have  died,  suddenly  change  her  mind 
and  yield  to  those  who  killed  him" 
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